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SENA1E 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1958 

The  7th  day  of  Jtaxomry  bdng  the  day 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  290,  86th 
Congress,  1st  session,  for  the  meeting  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  SSth  Congress,  the 
Senate  assembled  In  its  nhamH^^  ^t  the 
Capitol 

filCHARO  M.  NIZON.  of  Califomte. 
Vice  President  <rf  the  United  States, 
called  the  Senate  to  order  aX  12  o'clock 
mwldlan. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Rarrts.  D.  D..  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
offered  the  f ollowihg  prayer: 

Our  Father  Ood,  In  the  stillness  of 
this  htuftied  moment,  in  this  solemn  hour 
of  national  counsel  and  decisions,  we 
wotild  bow  before  Thee,  with  contrite 
hearts  and  suwUcation.  knowing,  as  we 
search  our  own  hearts,  that  in  this  time 
of  tumult  and  tribulation  our  direst  need 
is  of  Thee,  and  that  we  are  lost  without 
Thee. 

In  these  clamorous  times,  when  all 
mankind  are  facing  the  blessing  or  the 
curse,  may  the  leaderdiip  of  this  dear 
land  of  our  hope  and  prayer  rise  to 
greatness  of  vision  and  action,  to  meet 
the  most  crucial  challenge  since  the 
Liberty  BeU  first  rang  out  its  glad  ti- 
dings, as  the  precious  thingss  we  hold 
nearest  our  hearts  are  now  threatened 
hy  malignant  forces  which  have  not  Thee 
in  awe. 

Give  Thy  servants,  the  few  out  of  the 
many  who  for  the  Nation  speak  and 
think  and  act  here,  to  see  clearly  that 
our  salvation  will  be  found,  not  by  wail- 
ing about  the  things  we  might  have  dooe. 
but  by  the  mighty  things  we  here  highly 
resolve  to  do  today  for  the  tomorrows. 
In  the  furnace  of  Thy  refining  fire,  bum 
away  the  last  vestige  of  our  easy  com- 
placcDcy.  Show  us.  even  if  Thou  must 
startle  us,  Uiat  there  can  be  no  gains 
without  pains.  Purge  our  outlook  of  all 
defeatism  and  despair,  and.  above  an, 
of  the  perilous  fallacy  that  the  final  vic- 
tory of  Thy  truth  which  makes  men  free 
depends  on  the  mn^ng  of  material 
might  alone. 

May  our  America  with  her  allies  mo- 
bilize shining  ideals  and  regnant  prin- 
ciples which  will  march  under  the  ban- 
ners of  mercy  and  hdp  to  all  peoples 
of  the  earth  struggling  to  be  free  and 
yearning  for  a  righteous  peace,  for  the 
coming  of  niy  kingdom  fast  binding  all 
mankind. 

We  lift  our  living  Nation  a  single  sword 
to  Thee. 

We  ask  ft  In  the  name  of  the  Ftlnca 
of  Peace.    Amen. 

.     CIV— ^1 


CAUj  of  the  ROUi 

Mr.  MANSFIELDi.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier) 
called  the  roil,  and  the  following  Sent- 
tors  answeied  to  their  names: 


Alkea 
AUott 
Anderson 


Beau 

Bennett 

BIMe 


Ooldwater 

Gore 

Green 

Bsydea 

H«innlng» 

HickenloQper 

HUl 

Honang 


BuUer 

Byrd 

Oapahart 

Oarlaoa 

CazToU 

Ctoe.B.Dkk. 

Chaves 

ChoKh 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cortla 


Bumptutf 
iTes 


JaTtte 

Jennar 
J<dmson,  Tex. 
Johnston.  S.  O. 


Moraa 

MuBdt 

Mumj 

Meubesset* 

CMahoney 

Paatova 

Favna 

Potter 

Prozmira 

Purten 

Bevetoomto 


XtuaaeU 
Baltoostan 


Oouslaa 
Dworaliak 
KasUantf 
Kllender 

■ma 

Flandcfs 

Pfey 

Pnllniclit 


Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

LAnger 

lAoadia 

Mi^nuaoA 

Malone 

Blanalleld 

Martin.  Io«ra 

MoClellan 

IScltemara 

MnnTuney  — .. 


aoott 

fimatlieri' 

Smith,  Maine 

Bmith.H.S. 

Bparkmaa 

Btennla 

Symington 

Talmads* 

Tjiunnond 

WUey 
WUUanu 
Tarbonxigh 
.Toons 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  KxaaJ 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoiutce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
BkibcxsI.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Maktxn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentudqr  EMr.  MOaroif]  are  absent  be- 
cause of  mn**Ra. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  ri;rr, 
Watkuvs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

T^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama.— lister  Hill  and  John  J. 
Sparlmwn. 

ilrizon&r— Gail  Hayden  axkl  Barry 
Ooldwater. 

Artenjos.— John  L.  McClellan  and  J. 
W.  Fulbright. 

California. — ^William  F.  Knowland  and 
Thomas  H.  KucheL 

Co2orado.--Gtocdon  AUott  and  John  A. 
Carroll. 

CowsecMcirt.— ^PreBoott  Buih  and  WU- 
Uam  A.  PurteU. 

IMmoare. — John  J.  Williams  and  J. 
Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

Florida.— BpesBud  L.  Hiriland  and 
Oeorg«  A.  SmathoB. 

CTMTffia.— lUcbaidB.Bus8eU  and  Her- 
amiX.  !ralBMuig«. 


Hlckenlooper  and 

F.   Sdioeppel   and 

S.     Coopo:     and 

J.    Efiender    and 


JdoTlo.— Henry     C.     Dworshak     and 
Frank  Churdi. 

TZZiaote.— Paul  H.  Douglas  and  Everett 
McKlnley  Dlrksen. 

/ndtaiia.— Homer  E.  Cap^iart  and 
William  E.  Jenn«-. 

/ocMi.— Boorke   B. 
Thos.  E.  Martin. 

KanMU. — Andrew 
Frank  Carlson. 

Kentucky. — Jdbn 
Tliruston  B.  Morton. 

Lomisiana^ — Allen 
Russell  B.  Long. 

Maine.  Unrtsunt  Chaae  Smith  and 
Frederick  Q.  Payne. 

Af  onrlofid.— >7ohn  A^ai^hBll  BuUer  and 
J.  Qlenn  Beall. 

Jtfossochiuetfs.— Leverett  Saltonstall 
and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

JricUaoA^— Charles  E.  Potter  and  Pat 
McNamara. 

JfnineM^^— Edward  J.  Tliye  and 
Hubot  H.  Hiunphrey. 

Mississippi. — James  O.  Eastland  and 
John  Stennls. 

Missouri. — ^Thomas  C.  TrpnntTTf^  jj.^ 
and  Stuart  Symington. 

AfontaTio.— James  E.  Ifurray  and  T>«ir«» 

liebruska. — Roman    L.    Hnuka    and 

Carl  T.  Ciutis. 

ATcpoda.— Oeoi^  W.  Malone  and  Alan 
Bible. 

New  Hampshircr—Stjim  fridges  and 
Norrls  Cotton.  ^^-'~--.,,,_. 

New  Jersey ^-^  Alprander  SmlthanJ 
Clifford  P.  Case. 

New  Mexico. — ^Dennis  Chavez  and 
Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

New  York. — ^Irving  M.  Ives  and  Jacob 
K.  Javlts. 

North  Carolina.— Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr 
and  W.  Kerr  Scott.  "* 

North  Dakota. — WHUam  linger  *«<! 
Milton  R.  Young. 

OWo.— John  W.  Bricker  and  Rank  J. 
Lausche. 

Olclahoma.— Robert  fi.  Kerr  and  A.  S. 
MikeMonroney. 

Oregon.— Wayx^  Morse  and  Richard 
I*.  Neuberger. 

PcTmsvioairiaw— Edward  Martin  and 
Joseph  S.Ctaak. 

Mtodg  /sioiUt^— Theodore  Ftands 
Oreen  and  John  O.  Pastore. 

South  CoroHna.— Clin  D.  Johnston 
and  Strom  Tlnirmood. 

South  DaJmte.— £ari  S.  Mundt  and 
Francis  Gsae. 

TtfniMssee.— Sstes  Kef  auvcr  and  Al- 
bert Gore. 

Texosz-I^ndQaB.  Johnson  and  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough. 

Utah^-Aithxa  V.  Watklns  and  W«I« 

laceF.Bennetk 
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Vermont — George  D.  Aiken  and  Ralph 
E.  Flanders. 

Virginia. — Harry  Flood  Byrd  and'  A. 
Willis  Robertson. 

Washington. — ^Warren  O.  Jyfagnuson 
and  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

West  Virginia. — ^Matthew  M.  Neely 
and  Chapman  Revercomb. 

Wisconsin. — Alexander  Wiley  and 
William  K  Proxmire. 

Wyoming. — ^Frank  A.  Barrett  and 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 
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SENATOR  FROM  WISCONSIN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  While  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  was  sworn  in,  by  unanimous 
consent,  during  the  previous  session,  the 
oflBcial  certificate  of  his  election  was  not 
received  until  after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment on  August  30,  1957. 

For  the  .purpose  of  completing  the 
record,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  certificate,  which  is  in  the  form  sug- 
gested by  the  Senate;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  certificate  is  as  follows: 

United  States  of  America, 

The  State  or  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Department. 
To  the  President  .or  the  Senate  or  thc 
United  States  : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  27th  day  of 
Augiist  1957  WnxiAM  Proxmire  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  residue  of  the  unex- 
pired term  of  6  years,  ending  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  A.  D.  1959. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  capltol,  in  the  city  of  Madison,  this  5th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1957. 

[SEAL]  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Robert  C.  Zimmerman, 

Secretary  of  State. 


NpTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  submitted  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  204) ,  which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  such  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  inform  him  that  a  quorum  of 
each  House  Is  assembled  and  that  the  C!oh.- 
gress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kkowland]  as  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  KNOWIiAND  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (8.  Res.  205),  which 
was  read,  considered  'oy  tmanimous  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Re$olved.  That  the  Secretary  Inform  th« 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quonim  of 
the  Senate  is  aisembled  and  that  the  Senate 
to  ready  to  proceed  to  buslnesa. 


HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETINp 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  tlie  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  206), [which 
was  read,  considered  by  unanimou  con- 
sent, and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  hour  of  dally  fleeting 
of  the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  merldlaoi 
otherwise  ordered. 


unless 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSJ  AY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  noon  Thursdaj. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aid  (at 
12  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.  m.)  tt:  e  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Thursday,  Junuary 
9,1958. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 

Tuesday,  January  7,  1 

This  being  the  day  fixed  by  Pubtc  Law 
290,  85th  Congress,  enacted  pursuant  to 
the  20th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
for  the  meeting  of  the  2d  ses*on  of 
the  85th  Congress,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  thc  85th 
Congress  met  in  their  Hall,  and  at  12, 
o'clock  noon  were  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker,  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  a  kepre- 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Texas.' 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braikamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer! 

Almighty  God,  we  are  enterinj  upoit 
this  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
commending  and  committing  oiarselves 
humbly  and  trustfully  to  the  light  and 
leading  of  Thy  divine  spirit.         T 

Grant  that  our  President,  oiu-  Speaker, 
and  all  our  chosen  Representatives  may 
be  richly  endowed  with  wisdom  a^s  they 
strive  to  safeguard  our  freedom  and 
make  this  Nation  the  kind  of  a  demf>cracy 
which  Thou  hast  intended  and  ordained 
it  to  be.  I 

Help  us  to  see  and  understand  more 
clearly  the  relation  of  our  materil  and 
spiritual  resources  to  our  responsibilities 
and  may  our  plans  and  purposes  include 
and  embrace  not  only  the  intensive  needs 
of  our  own  beloved  country,  but  tlie  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  service  to  all 
mankind. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  the  Pri  ice  of 
S^ace,  who  hath  taught  us  to  pray : 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ,  Hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  ( 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it 
Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our' 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  \a8  we 
forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  n4t  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  tw  from  evU:  For 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
and  the  glory^  forever. 

Amen. 


come, 
is  in 
daily 


rer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  b|r  Mr, 
Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  bad  adopted  the  fo^wing 
resolutions:  j 

Senate  Besolution  904         1 
Resolved,  That  a  conunlttee  consisling  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  by.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Join  sucli  committee  mm  may  be  ap- 


pointed by  the  House  of  Repr^ntatives  to 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  ynlted  States 
and  Inform  him  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  Is  assembled  and  that  th^  Congress  Is 
ready  to  receive  any  communication  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make.  . 

/. 

Senate  Resolution  20f 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  ^be  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 


RESIGNATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignations  a^  Members 
of  Congress: 

^    „  OCTo4»  8, 1957." 

The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbtiuv, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Mr.  Spkakkh:  This  lU  to  advise 
you.  sir.  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  my  res- 
ignation as  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  37th  District  of  New  York  State,  effective 
as  of  December  1. 1957,  in  order  to  assume  the 
position  and  responsibilities  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  International  Atemlc  Energy 
Agency. 

With  the  expression  of  my  hlg  leet  esteem, 
I  am. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

^y^  SrXKLINa  COLB, 

Directc  r  General. 

„ JAKUAIT2.  1968. -V 

Hon.  Sam  RATBtntir. 

Speaker  of  House  of  Represei  \tatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
D«A«  M*.  Spiakxh:  I  hereby  resign  my  of- 
fice as  RepresenUtlve  in  the  Coi^ress  of  the 
United   States   from  the  Fourth   District  of 
Pennsylvania,  effective  January  9.  1958. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedl|Bnt  servant. 

Earl  Chtjdoft. 
Copy  sent  certified  mall  to  th  t  Honorable 
George  M.  Leader,  Governor  of  Pei  insylvanla. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUfeE 
The  SPEAKER.     The  CTerJc  wiU 


call 


the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pretence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roUl  and  the 
following  Members  answerer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1] 

Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Pla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Bent  ley 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 

Allen.  lU. 

Andersen. 

H.  Carl 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Am>lnaU 
Auchlndoee 
Avery 
Ayree 
Bailer 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Baas.N.R. 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baimihart 
Beamer 
Becker 


Berry 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Boykla 

Boyle 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brooks.   La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Oa. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brown.  <MUo 

Browneon 

BroyhlU 

Budge 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrd 

Byrne,  m. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Canfleld 


Cannon 

Caiaahaa 

Cazrlgg 

Cederberg 

Cel  er 

Chimberialn 

Ch<inoweth 

Chlberfield 

Chnstopher 

Cbirch 

Cle^enger 


tls.llo. 
Dague 
DaMs.  Oa. 

Da«is,  Tena. 
Da»soa.ni. 
Oai  rson,  Utah 
Delimey 
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Dellay 

Kaaa 

Dempsey 

Kearney 

Dennlson 

Keams 

Denton 

Keating 

■  Oerounlan 

Kee 

Devereuz 

Keener 

DUtgs 

BeUy 

DtngeU 

Dixon 

KUbum 

Dolllnger 

KUday 

Donohue 

Kilgore 

Dooley 

Ktrwan 

Dom.  N.  T. 

Kltnhln 

Dom.  8. 0. 

Kluczynakl 

Dowdy 

Knox 

Doyle 

Knutson 

Durham 

Krueger 

Dwyer 

Laird 

Bberharter 

Landrum 

Bdmondaon 

Lane 

Elliott 

Lankfoed 

BVllM 

Fallon 

LeOompte 

Farbeteln 

Lennon 

Fascell 

Leslnski 

Felghan 

Upecomb 

Fenton 

Long 

Flno 

Loeer 

Fisher 

McCarthy 

Flood 

McCormaek 

Flynt 

McCuUocfa 

Fogarty 

McDonough 

McFaU 

Fuid 

Forrester 

McGregor 

Foimtain 

Mclntlre 

Fnurier 

Mcintosh 

n*UnglHiyBMi 

MeMin&n 

Prtedel           V  McVey 

Fulton 

Mscdonald 

Oarmats 

Machrowlca 

Gary 

Mack.  ni. 

Oathlnge 

Mack.  Wash. 

Gavin 

Madden 

aeorce 

Macnuson 

Oordon 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Grant 

Marshall 

Gray 

Martin 

Green.  Greg. 

Mason 

Oriffln 

Matthews 

OtliOths 

May 

Orofls 

Meader 

Gubser 

Merrow 

Hagen 

Metcfllf 

Hale 

Mtrhel 

Haley 

MlUer.  Calif. 

HaUeck 

MUler.  Md. 

Harden 

MUler.  Nebr. 

Hardy 

MUler.  N.  Y. 

Harris 

MlUs 

Harrison.  Nebr 

.  MlnshaU 

Harrlson.  Va. 

Montoya 

Harvey 

Moore 

Haskell 

Morano 

Hays.Ark. 

Morgan 

Hays.  Ohio 

Morris 

Healey 

Morrison 

Hubert 

Mom 

Hemphill 

Moulder 

Henderson 

Multer 

Herlong 

Mumma 

Hseelton 

Murray 

Heei 

Natcher 

Hlestand 

Meal 

Hin 

Nicholson 

HUUngs 

N.mtE 

Hoeven 

Norblad 

Hoffman 

NorreU 

Hollfield 

O-Brten.  lU. 

Holland 

O'Brien.  N.  Y. 

Holmes 

Onara.m. 

Holt 

O'Hara.MInn 

OVonsU 

Horan 

O'Neill 

Hoemer 

Osmers 

Huddleston 

Rull 

Ostertag 

Hyde 

Patman 

ncard 

Patterson 

Jackson 

PwUy 

Jamae 

PerkUM 

Jarman 

Pfoac 

Jenkine 

PhllMa 

Jennlnci 

PUcber 

Jensen 

PlUloa 

Jobansea 

Pnags 

Johnson 

Poff 

Jonae 

Polk 

Jones.  AU. 

Porter 

Jonea,lio. 

PoweU 

Judd 

Preston 

Karstea 

mo* 
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Babaut 

Radwan 

Balne 

Ray 

Beeoe,  Tsna. 

Reed 

Rees,  Kana. 

ReuBs 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman, 

Rliey 

Robeson,  Va. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Maes. 

Rogers.  Tet. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rutherford 

Sadlak 

Santangelo 

St.  Oeorge 

Saimd 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott,  N.  O. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Sheehan 

Sheppard 

Shuford 

Sleminskl 

Slkes 

SUer 

Simpson,  ni. 

Simpson.  Pa. 

emitb.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Smith,  Wia. 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stauffer 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Tab^ 

TaUe 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TeUer 

Tewee 

TbompsoB.  La. 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Thompson.  T>x. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Tollefaon 

Trimble 

Tuck 

UdaU 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

VurseU 

Walnwrlght 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Wtaltten 

WtdnaU 

Wler 

Wlggleswortli 

WUliame,  Mlfls. 

Willie 

WllsMi.Oaltf. 

Wlleon.lnd. 

Winstead 

WUbrow 

Wright 

Tatse 

Totinc 

Younger 

SaMoekl 


Tbe  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CLERK  C^  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bs^esentatives: 

Dwcasaam.  11.  1957. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkakb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Bat:  A  certificate  of  election  In  due  form 
of  law  for  the  Honorable  Milton  W.  Qi-xtnt 
as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  86th  Con- 
gress   from    the    2d    Congressional    District 
of  New  Jersey,  to  fill  the  vacancy-caused  by 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  T.  Millet  Hand, 
has  been  received  from  the  secretary\of  state 
of  New  Jersey,  and  is  on  file  In  this  office. 
Aeepectf  uUy  yours,  J 

RAU>a    R.    ROBEBta, 

Cleric.  United  States  ^ouse  of 
Representatives. 


THcwMBSM  11,  1957. 
The  Honorable  the  Spx&Kxa. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Ba :  A  certificate  of  election  In  due  form  of 
law  for  the  Honorable  Jokn  A.  Lapohz,  Jr., 
as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  85th  Con- 
gress from  the  13th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caured  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  K. 
McConneU,  has  been  received  from  the  sec- 
retary  of    the    Commonwealth    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Is  on  file  In  this  office. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Rohbkts, 
Clerfc,  United  States  Bouse  of 
Representatives. 

jAIHTAtT  4,    1958. 

The  Honorable  the  SPSAKza. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sia:  A  certificate  of  election  In  due 
form  of  law  for  the  Honorable  Rolano  V. 
LiBoifATi  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the' 
85th  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  to  flU  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  James 
B.  Bowler,  has  been  received  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Is  on  file 
In  this  ofllce. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ralph  R.  Robests. 
Clerfc.  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  MEMBERS 
Messrs.  GLENN.  LAPORE,  and  LIK)- 
NATI  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  417)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  conslderaticm. 

The  Ckerk.  read  the  resolution,  m  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  a  eommtttee  of  three  Ifem- 
bera  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatlvee  to  Join  wltb 
a  oommlttee  on  the  part  of  the  Sexute  to 
notify  ths  President  of  tbe  United  Stetes 
tliat  a  <itiannn  of  each  Bouse  has  assembled 
and  Congresi  is  ready  to  reeetre  any  oommu- 
nlcatloo  that  he  may  be  pleaaed  to  make. 

Tbe  resrtutton  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  appoints 
•8  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 


of  the  House  to  Join  wlfh  a  committee  oo 
the  part  of  the  S«utte  to  notify  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  that  a  quorum 
of  &ich  House  has  been  assonbled  and 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  he  may  be  pleaaed  to 
make,  the  genUnnan  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  McCoRMACK.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mmmtih,  axul 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Albert. 


NOTIFICATION  OP  SENATE 
Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res,  418)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  In- 
form the  Senate  that  a  quorum  o^the  House 
is  present  and  that  the  House  Unready  to 
proceed  with  business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DAILY  HOUR  OP  MEETTNO 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  419)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
daily  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives BhaU  be  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


The  resolution  was  agr 


WITHDRAWAL  PRO: 

MEETINO 

The  SPEAKER  laid  befori^the  House 
the  following  communications 

OcTOBa  17. 1987. 
Hon.  Saic  RATBinur. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mk.  SPKAKxa:  It  Is  with  deep  ragi«t 
that  I  advise  you  that  clrcxuistancee  beyond 
my  control  prevent  my  attending  the  NATO 
meetings  scheduled  for  November  1967.  I 
had  looked  forward  to  the  wonderful  expe- 
rience and  am  sorry  that  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  attend. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  klndnees  In 
the  matter,  and  with  kind  personal  regards, 
lam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

IsmoBS  DoLUHcn, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MINORITY  CLERK 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Minority  Clerk: 

OOTOBBM,  lOST. 

The  Honorable  the  Spbakxb, 

United  States  House  of  Repres^ntattve^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sn:  X  herewith  submit  my  resignation  ss 
Minority  Clerk,  Dnlted  States  Bouse  of  Rep. 
reeentatlves.  effective  at  the  cloee  of  bual- 
October  81.  1967. 
Respectfully, 

IttiM  O.  avasa. 


APPOINTMENTB  TO  COMMISSIONS 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  tbe  order  of 
the  House  of  August  30,  1957.  empower- 
ing him  to  accept  resignations  and  to 
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\:^ 


wrtlwrtwci  kr  Icnr  or  hr  ttie 
im  dkl,  an  Octotar  as^  lt5T  por^ 
It  to  tte  iumMuM*  oC  PabMe  Law 
9».  Mfth  GtoOKiMB,  *PPokat  m  •  mcnber 

of  t&e  United  Statm  group  of  the  Niortli 
Atlantir  Treatw  PmrUamentaiT  Confer- 
ence Um  centteman  from  New  York  tllr. 
EKiu.xT]  Id  fill «  vaeancj  caoaed  by  the 
rcslgnattoa  «<  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dollinokr]  . 

And  on  November  21, 1957,  pursuant  to 
the  provieioDS  ef  title  16.  section  715a, 
United  States  Code,  appoint  as  a  member 
ef  the  Mgratory  Bird  Conservation 
Conmxission  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  QAVzirl  to  fill  an  existing' 
vacancy  thereon. 

And  on  December  6.  1957,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-305,  ap- 
point as  members  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  the  following  mem- 
bers on  Che  part  of  the  House  to  serve 
with  himsdf :  Mr.'TvcK,  ef  Virginia;  Mr. 
Coffin,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Smizh  of  Kan- 
sas; and.  Mr.  Schwengsl.  of  Iowa. 


ELECTION  OP  CHAIRBCAN  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  KlICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offfer  a 

resolution  (H.  Res.  420)  and  ask  for  its 

hmnedlate  consideration. 
The   Cleric   read  the  resolution,,   as 

follows: 

Resolved,  That  WteBrm  D.  Mbuls,  ot  Ar- 
kansas, be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  on  W&7«  and 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  raconuder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OP  COMMTITEE  TO  NOTIFY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

fiCr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
join  a  Hke  committee  on  the  part  oi  the 
Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  ttie 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  has  been  assembled  and  is  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  make  has  performed 
that  duty.  The  President  asked  us  to 
report  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  deliver 
his  message  at  12:30  o'clock  p.  m..  Jan- 
uary 9.  1958,  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses. 


JOINT  8B8SI01?  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Hem,  S31)  and  aak  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoXution.  a« 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  two  Hcmses  ot  Con- 
gress assemble  In  the  Hall  of  the  Boase  of 
Bepramntatli  us  on  Thureday,  January  9, 
1958,  at  12:30  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  such  communica- 
tioni  u  tte  Prestdent  of  tb9  United  StatM 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  to  them.  ' 

The  confiurrent  xesolution  waa  agreed 
to^ 


Janu(iry  7 


AUTMOIUZINO  THE  SPEAKBl  T  > 

IffiCLARB  A  RECESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speakei,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  on  Thiirs- 
day»  Jsnnary  t.  19&g,  it  may  be  in  ox)ler 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  reeess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tihere  objectloQ  to 
the  request  of  tha  gentleman  from  ]l4as- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ier  jtae 
>po^nt- 


SENATE  BHil^  AND  JQINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the' following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  jthe 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

*   S.  116.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  api 
ment  of  additional  district  judges  for  the 
northern  district  of  HUnols;  to  the  Comailt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  264.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appa  nt- 
ment  of  a  district  ludge  for  the  distric  :  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiuU- 
dary. 

S.  304.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  spe^lflc 
contribution  by  State  governments  to  the 
cost  of  feed  or  seed  fviruished  to  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committaai  oa 
Agriculture. 

S.  324.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida;  to  the  Coma^it- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  i 

S.  430.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  the  middle 
district  of  TennesEee,  and  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  to  the  Committee  onjthe 
Judiciary. . 

S.  452.  An  act  ft>r  the  relief  of  Julia  SiXy 
ska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  472.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  api 
ment  of  two  additional  district  Judge 
the  dl«trlct  of  Connecticut;  to  the  Cc 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  573.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  i|pon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  l|ear. 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  a  cer- 
tain claim  of  Mrs.  Walter  E.  von  Kalino^skl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.        | 

S.  697.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J  idi- 
ciary. 

S.  781.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchele  1  iro; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1060.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ai 
ment  of  a  district  judge  for  the  diet 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi< 

S.  1208.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Li 
Abramskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidl- 
clary.  .^ 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appr^nt- 
ment  ol  a  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

S.  1287.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  of  Heinz  |au- 
gust  Scbwara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidl- 
ciary.  f 

8. 13G0.  An  act  for  the  seUef  ot 
Eehn;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic 

8. 1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lOckael 
James  Bolger;  to  the  Committee  on.  theJadl- 
dary. 

S.  1480.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  of  Martha  A. 
MicOermott  Stothard;  to  Ui«  Committed  on. 
the  Judiciary.  H 

S.  1543.  An  act  fbr  the  relief  of  Doreile  L 
Fast;   to  the  Commfttee  on  the  Judlcipkry. 

8. 1562.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Winifred 
C.  Lydlck;  to  ttw  OamaiMtM  on  tt^  J|icU- 
clary. 


8. 1600.  An  act  for  tha  rdlef  of  fche  C-Z* 
Electric  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  t^  judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1606.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  all 
SeyaKntr  Toung;  to  tha  Oonmltteci 
Judiciary. 

S.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ^oma  H. 
Sellers:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2230.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  Charlotte  Rudland  Danale  Ass^ctetion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aivd  Insular 
Affairs. 

8.  2533.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  i  General 
Services  to  lease  space  for  Federal  pf"^— 
for  periods  not  exceeding  16  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ccamnittee  pn  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

8.  2700.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pppolnt- 
ment  of  a  district  Judge  for  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  western  districts  of  North  Caro- 
lina; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicftary. 

8.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dppoint- 
ment  of  an  additional  district  judc#  for  tha 
southern  district  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 

8. 2702.  An  act   to   make   permailent   tba 
temporary  Judgeship  for  the  district  U  Utah; 
to  the  Committee  on  tha  Judiciary.    I 

8.  2703.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  radta- 
trlcting  ot  the  judicial  district  df  Mortk 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

8.  2714.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  |ippoint> 
ment  of  district  judge  for  the  district  of  ]!•• 
vada:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judliciar^. 

8. 9747.  An  act  to  provlda  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  district  judgea  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania;  to  tna  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  | 

8.  2773.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
ment  of  a  district  judge  for  the  eas 
western  districts  of  South  Carolln 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2799.  An  act  to   provide  for 
Judgeship  for  the  eighth  circuit,  am 
appointment   ot   a   district   Judge 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  kowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,      f 

S.  2832.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  district  jxidg^  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio  and  one 
district  Judga  for  the   southern  d 
C^lo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jui 

8. 2840.  An  act  to  create  a  new 
rata  Judicial  district  In  California 
ate  a  new  division  for  the  northern  district 
in  said  State;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judges  for  the  Court  ot 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  and  the  dla- 
trict  courts  for  the  southern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  New  Tork;  to  tba  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

8.  J.  Ret.  lai.  Joint  raaolvtiah  aul  horlzteg 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamatloB  can- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
to  commemorate  with  appropriate  ceremonlea 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  tha 
State  of  Oregon  into  Qie  Union;  to  tha  fv>»n- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ctrcult 

for  tha 

for    the 


of  ab- 


I2ATE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  requesi  of 

Rains)  .  for  an  indefinite  periodJ  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  in  the  family.      1 

To  Mr.  Passman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana) .  for  an  jtywt^i^ 
time,  on  aoeount  of  iUneas. 

To  IbCr.  August  H.  Ahdrxskn  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Hara  of  MlnnesMa)  ,  on 
account  of  illness. 


1958 
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To  Mr.  OiSBr  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Btxnk  of  Pennsylvania) . 
for  an  indefinite  period,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


THE  LATE  JERE  COOPER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.DAvisl. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the 
sudden  passing  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league. Jus  Coopn.  on  December  18 
last.  On  December  4,  he  suffered  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  mild  heart  attack. 
Under  fine  professional  care,  and  with 
his  complete  cooperation,  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  recovering.  So  his  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  his  family  and 
his  many  friends  throughout  the 
country. 

His  sudden  death  ended  a  29-year 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  he  held  in  such  deep  affection. 
Representative  Coopks  was  bom  in 
Dyersburg.  Tenn.,  in  1893,  and  had 
worked  since  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
By  his  own  efforts  he  attended  Cumber- 
land University  in  our  State,  and  was 
graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  laws  de- 
gree. He  had  a  private  law  practice  in 
Dyersburg.  Tenn..  and  was  city  attorney 
for  8  years.  During  this  time  he  en- 
listed in  the  State  National  Guard,  was 
commissioned  in  1917  and  served  with 
the  119th  Infantry  Regiment  through  Its 
campaigns  in  France  and  Belgium  dur- 
ing World  War  I. 

He  left  the  Army  as  a  captain  in  1919. 
and  returned  to  his  law  practice.  He 
first  entered  statewide  politics  when  he 
managed  the  successful  senatorial  cam- 
paign for  the  late  Lawrence  Tyson,  who 
had  been  his  commanding  officer  during 
the  war.  He  ran  for  the  House  when 
the  Incumbent  decided  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  He  won  the  nomination  over 
four  Democratic  rivals,  and  served  con- 
tinuously until  his  death. 

Assigned  first  to  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control,  and  later  to  the  Elections 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees,  he 
soon  f  oimd  himself  a  deep  student  of  the 
National  Government.  When  a  Demo- 
cratic vacancy  occurred  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  CcHnmittee  in  1932.  he  was 
selected  over  several  Members  who  were 
his  senior. 

He  became  chairman  of  that  power- 
ful committee  In  January  1955.  He  was 
chairman  also  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

Some  years  ago  he  summed  up  his 
understanding  of  tax  matters  in  a  very 
few  words.   He  said: 

My  philosophy  on  taxes  Is  very  simple.  X 
believe  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution means  Just  what  it  says,  which,  in 
effect.  Is  that  Congress  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  Income 
from  whatever  source  derived.  I  ttiin^ 
everyone  ahould  pay  a  fair  share  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Oovemment. 

Those  of  us  who  were  closest  to  Jns 
Coopn  recognised  how  quieUy  and  yet 
so  beautifully  he  carried  his  deep  sor- 


roiws.  Jn.  1930  be  married  the  forma 
Mary  Rankley.  of  CampbeUsburg.  Ky. 
She  died  S  years  later.  Their  only  child, 
Jen,  Jr..  died  In  1951  at  the  age  of  16. 
Toung  Jere  was  being  reared  in  the  home 
of  his  aunt  in  Dyersburg.  He  was  a 
bright  youngster,  and  appeared  to  be  in 
splendid  health,  but  was  mysteriously 
stricken  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
passed  away  without  his  father  being 
able  to  be  with  him  hi  the  last  hours.  It 
was  Just  that  sudden. 

Jkbk  is  survived  by  a  brother  and 
three  sisters. 

All  of  us  knew  him  as  a  man  of  un- 
questionable integrity.  He  was  fully 
dedicated  to  his  pubUc  ofBce.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  friends.  He  had  an  abiding 
and  deep  devotion  and  loyalty  for  our 
beloved  Speaker,  but  he  shared  a  quiet 
and  almost  reverent  friendship  and  rela- 
tionship with  the  Members  of  this 
House,  regardless  of  political  aflOiliations. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  commonly  known 
social  side  of  life,  but  he  did  love  people. 
We  shall  remember  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  presiding  ofllcers  in  this 
body.  He  was  called  upon  to  preside 
over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
many  occasions.  When  the  debate 
promised  to  be  lengthy,  the  issues  highly 
controversial,  and  the  importance  of  a 
cool,  intelligent,  and  fair  presiding  of- 
ficer was  needed.  Jerk  Coopkr  was  called. 

Indeed,  this  House  has  lost  one  of  its 
finest  Members,  all  of  us  a  true  friend, 
and  the  Nation  one  of  its'  most  useful 
legislators. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  love,  and 
as  a  part  of  these  humble  yet  sincere 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  which  so 
ably  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  great 
Midsouth  section  of  our  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Frazhr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


RXPaXSXNTATTVX  JRX  COOF 

The  passing  of  Representative  Jxix  Ooopsa, 
of  I>yin«burg,  leaves  this  State  and  Nation 
bereaved. 

He  was  of  the  soil.  He  went  to  work  even 
before  he  was  in  his  teens  in  order  to  acquire 
a  basic  edxicatlon.  He  worked  to  pay  his  way 
through  law  school.  When  his  coiintry 
needed  him,  h«  volimteered  to  put  on  Its 
uniform  and  went  off  to  war. 

Public  service  appealed  to  him  and  he  be- 
gan his  long  and  honorable  career  In  one  of 
the  best  of  elemental  political  schools — 
mvmlelpal  government.  From  there  he  went 
on  to  the  legislature  and  then  to  Congress. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  House  in  1928  and 
for  three  decades  his  constituents  rettimed 
him  to  a  seat  which  he  occupied  with  dignity, 
with  honesty,  and  with  fearlessness. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  his  background, 
some  of  his  characteristics,  and  certainly 
many  of  his  outlooks  were  remindful  of  tha 
late  Cordell  Hull.  The  form  of  the  two 
molds  had  much  similarity  and  it  Is  not  im- 
usual  that  the  Congressional  record  of  Jebx 
Ooom  was  one  of  vigorous  support  of  causes 
to  which  OordeU  HuU  was  devoted,  notably 
that  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program. 

He  was  a  consistent  and  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  TVA.  of  practical  flood  control  and 
navigational  programs,  and  of  sound .  and 
realistic  agricultural  practices. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  very  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  and  he  exercised 


that  reapoaalblUty  wltb  wladiw  and 
tlon. 

He  had  the  reqMct  of  Uie  whole  House 
without  regard  to  party  adulation.  He  did 
not  commit  hlmaelf  lightly/  but  when  he  did 
the  word  was  the  bond.       / 

One  magazine  writer  ra^  described  him  aa 
the  "loneliest  man^teOSMhington.''  Actu- 
ally,  he  wasmofa^y  than  retiring.  Be  had 
knowp.-.gresf'grief  and  the  memories  from 
Ich  It  stenuned  were  held  dear  and  altered. 

The  loneliness  stopped  there,  for  lu^  man 
could  be  lonely  who  could  live  honestw  with 
hlmaelf,  his  ideals,  and  the  very  evidrat  love 
and  devotion  of  his  neighbors  and  mends. 
The  bounds  of  those  are  the  bounds  of  tha 
State  and  coimtry  he  served  so  welL 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  late  de- 
parted friend,  Jere  Coopkb,  and  join  with 
our  new  dean  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion, CuFFOHO  Davis,  in  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved friend.  Jerb  Cooper,  the  State  of 
Teimessee  has  lost  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons,  and  the  Nation  one  of  its 
most  effective  statesmen,  and  we  in  this 
body  have  lost  a  highly  esteemed  ^col- 
league and  leader.  Words  are  sometimes 
inadequate  to  express  either  the  personal 
sorrow  we  feel  at  his  passing  or  to  pay 
adequate  tribute  to  his  achievements  and 
to  the  influence  his  life  and  personality 
exerted  on  the  history  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing the  almost  30  years  of  his  sendee 
in  this  Chamber.  Simplicity  and  hu- 
mility were  the  core  of  his  personality. 

Jere  Cooper  was  not  one  to  seek  the 
dramatic  spotlight  or  to  seek  headlines. 
His  forte  was  not  in  belligerent  aggres- 
siveness but  rather  in  a  quiet,  imemo- 
tional,  logical  appeal  to  reason.  I  have 
known  no  Member  of  this  House  who  had 
a  more  considerate  and  conscientioui 
regard  for  his  colleagues  and  their  prob- 
lems; and  no  Member  who  was  more  gen- 
erous with  his  friendships  and  his  wise 
counsel  and  more  willing  to  help  any 
Member  of  this  body  and  the  newcomers 
to  these  Halls  than  Jere  C^ooper.  He  was 
dependable — and  always  on  the  Job,  at- 
tentive to  duty,  and  a  faithful  xxiblie 
servant. 

He  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to 
great  heights  as  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  great  Committee  oa  # 
Ways  and  Means  and  a  position  high  In 
the  coimcils  of  his  party.  As  the  dean 
of  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  the  House, 
he  provided  wise  smd  effective  leadership 
of  the  delegation  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
State;  but  always  with  a  broad  perspec- 
tive and  a  statesmanlike  lack  of  pro- 
vincialism. He  was  a  man  who  fought 
for  the  things  he  believed  In  without  bel- 
ligerence and  with  tolerance  for  those 
who  differed  with  him  There  was  an 
unswerving  devotion  manifest  in  his  Ufa 
to  the  high  principles  which  motivated 
hlB  thinking  and  philosophy.  The  peo-  1| 
pie  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation  can 
be  grateful  to  him  for  a  dedicated  life 
of  pubUc  service.  He  champiooed  tha 
cause  9f  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Cordell  Hull  Rec^Drocal  Ttade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  tax  revlBkm  with  f  almeoi 
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and  ^asttce  to  §0.  Then  amonf  ether 
great  legislative  acts  will  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  Jssx  CooPEifs  imbUc  service. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Jskb 
Cooper  for  many  years  prior  to  coming  to 
Congress,  I  well  recall  ttiat  the  very  first 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  caucus  I  at- 
tended priw  to  the  openinir  of  the  tOtti 
Congress  was  presided  over  by  our  late 
friend.  He  was  renowned  as  one  of  ttie 
'best  presiding  officers  in  our  ranks  and 
our  great  Speaker  haa  attested  to  this 
by  calling  upon  him  f  reqiiently  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Connnittee  ci  the 
Whole  and  Speaker  iHt)  tempore.  Jbm 
Coopa  was  one  of  the  most  aUe  parlia- 
mentarians of  the  .House  and  a  skilled 
pvesidiag  ofBcer.  He  was  a  great  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  and  important  Com- 
mittee (m  Ways  and  Means.  He  exercised 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  chairman 
of  his  committee  with  scrupxilous  fairness 
and  a  high  degree  of  statesmanship. 

He  was  bom  in  Dyer  County.  Tenn..  In 
1893;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
o;v  State,  and  received  a  law  degree  f  nun 
Tennessee's  famed  law  school  of  Cumber- 
land University  at  Lebanon  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep^resent.  A 
lawyer  by  profession  he  practiced  law 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  L  He 
soFved  during  the  First  World  War  in  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  hax^ 
discharged  as  captain.  The  high  regard 
of  his  comrades  was  demonstrated  short- 
ly after  the  war.  when  he  was  elected 
State  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  Tennessee.  The  late  General 
Tyson,  who  had  commanded  the  Ten- 
nessee regiment  during  that  war,  when 
undertaking  his  successful  campaign  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  chose  the 
young  veteran  Jebi  Coc^kr  to  serve  as 
his  campaign  manager. 

In  1929  the  people  of  his  district  deet- 
ed  him  to  serve  in  Congress  and.  as  we  all 
know,  he  served  continuously  ever  since — 
for  15  consecutive  term& 

I  shall  miss  him  particttlarly.  for  I 
valued  his  counsel  and  advice  and.  above 
an.  his  warm  friendship.  And  so  will 
thousands  of  his  friends  and  constitu- 
ents. As  a  member  of  the  ofBclal  dele- 
gation I  attended  his  funeral  in  Dyers- 
burg.  Tenn.,  along  with  several  other 
Members  of  the  House.  Even  those  of  us 
^o  knew  his  capacity  for  making  friends 
and  keQ>ing  them  were  astonished  by 
the  ontpottiryig  oM^iriends  and  neigh- 
bors at  these  sad&ial  rites  tat  our  friend 
and  colleague.  In  fact,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  install  a  public  address  syston 
outside  the  church  so  that  the  many 
who  could  not  find  room  Inside  the 
church  could  bear  the  beautiful  tribute 
paid  him  by  the  minister. 

The  legacy  Jbik  Cooper  left  us  is  a 
'  precioxis  one  and  one  which  all  of  us 
can  profit  frbtn  if  we  but  lemembei  the 
tttamplc  of  his^  career.  True  to  ideals  and 
friends,  dedicated  to  serrice,  his  memory 
win  live  on  In  ttie  hiilieBt  traditions  of 
statesmanship  in  the  history  of  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation. 

B4r.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Blr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
llSr.  HalleckT. 

Mc.  HALLECK.    lir.  ^leaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  thiajustly  deserved  tribute 
y 


my 


to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  Mtmr- 
ber  of  ttiis  body.  Jnz  Coopks.  j 

The  ai;wn  of  years  duxins  irtiicta  tt  waa 
his  privitege  to  serve  the  Nation,  as  it  lias 
been  my  privilege,  have  been  diiB^t 
years — at  one  time  years  of  eeonolnlc 
hardship,  at  other  times,  years  of  ^ar, 
and  Diore  lately  years  of  peace  beset  with 
heavy  problems  for  all  of  lis. 

My  earUest  recollection  of  Jnx  Co^kx 
go  ba<^  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  frqdi- 
man  member  of  the  minority  party  imd 
he  was.  in  my  eyes  at  least,  a  veteiran 
of  the  opposition. 

There  came  a  time  when  mine  wasfthe 
responsibility  of  majority  leadership  imd 
jaaRX  CooPKx  was  the  highly  respected 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

But   whether   the   ball   was   in   eior 
hands — an   this    side   of   the    aisle4-or 
otherwise,  I  want  to  say  this  about 
experience  in  working  with  Jxm  C 

When  he  took  a  position,  when  tu 
(^ared  a  eomse  of  action  on  any  m 
before  us,  when  he  gave  his  word  on 
issue,  large  or  small,  we  knew  e: 
where  he  stood.  i 

Others  today  have  borne  witnesf  to 
the  many  qualities  of  our  departed  col- 
league; his  high  competence,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  parliamentary  process;  his 
loyalty,  and  his  energy. 

For  these  he  earned  the 
and  respect  of  all  of  us. 

But  I  will  always  rememlber  jrxBX 
Cooper  primarily  as  a  man  of  complete 
good  faith,  and  as  I  look  ahead  tq  the 
work  before  us  in  this  new  session  Ivam 
deeply  sorry  that  we  have  lost  his  services 
to  the  House  and,  above  all.  to  t  the 
Nation.  I 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkanwm 
[Mr.  Mnxsl,  his  iXQme<tote  successar  as 
chairman  of  (the  Ways  and  Means  dom- 
mittee.  1 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Tennessee.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  prof  ound  isad- 
ness  that  I  rise  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
my  very  close  personal  friend  ot  many 
3rears,  the  beloved  and  respected  ekair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways]  and 
Means,  Jere  Cooper. 

Jere  Cooper's  deatb  ctune  as  a 
shock  to  all  of  us,  ^aid  we  have  all 
deeply  grieved.  I  beheve  I  can  say 'that 
I  was  as  dose  to  Jxxx  as  any  Member 
of  the  House  and  hence  the  i^ock  to  me 
was  an  the  greater  because  of  the  close 
personal  friendship  which  he  and  i  en- 
Joyed  over  the  years,  and  due  toi  our 
very  close  and  harmonious  work!  to- 
gether on  the  Committee  on  Way^  and 
Means.  I  have  lost  a  true  and  vtlued 
friend;  the  Nation  has  lost  a  true^  and 
valued  statesman. 

There  wHl  be  many  who  will  i4?eak 
of  the  outstanding  attributes  of  i  Jkrk 
CooPBt  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  patriot, 
and  I  could  do  so  at  great  lengtts  and 
with  deepest  slneerity.  However,  in' view 
of  our  close  personal  friendsftilp,  I  i^old 
Iflte  to  direct  my  brief  rwnarks  to  feome 
of  his  more  outstandbig  p^bnal  Char- 
acteristics at  this  time.  Je&c  was  a  man 
of  great  integrity.  His  word  was  indeed 
his  bond  and  nothing  more  was  ever 
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needed  from  Urn.  He  did  not  M^ve  to 
give  his  word  twice— once  wa.  enough, 
because  he  never  gave  tt  lightly  4r  with- 
out careful  prior  thought.  His  w0rd  car- 
ried great  weirtJt  wlttj  his  ertleajgues.  I 
speak  of  this  aspect  of  his  charaqter  first 
because  from  among  his  many  {sterling 
attributes  I  believe  it  would  bd  one  of 
the  most  salient  of  all.  A«  I  have  indi- 
cated, Jere  never  lightly  gave  his  word, 
assumed  a  position,  or  conveyed!  an  im- 
pression, but  when  he  did  come  to  a 
conclusion  or  take  a  position  he  would 
stand  like  the  Rock  ot  Gibraltar  against 
those  who  sought  to  oppose  ttiiit  point 
of  view  and  he  was  formidable  Ih  carry- 
ing forward  that  position  with  this  etd- 
leagues.  \ 

Jere  was  a  man  at  great  Idignt^. 
Those  of  us  who  have  worked  liith  him 
doeely  over  the  ye&n  and  have  Observed 
his  demeanor  in  committee,  on  the  floor 
ot  Uie  House  of  Representatives,  and 
dm-lng  the  hours  when  the  CoiigTess  or 
the  committee  was  not  in  session  have 
always  been  impressed  with  ftiis  qual- 
ity. I  have  heard  many  new  Ifembers 
<rf  this  great  body,  who  have  pbeerved 
his  activities  on  Uie  Ooor  for  Ihe  first 
time,  comment  about  this  outHanding 
attribute.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  an  of  us  have  watched  him  at  his 
accustomed  place  on  the  floot  of  the 
House  carefully  thinking  throjogh  the 
points  made  by  his  colleagues  With  re- 
spect to  legislation  pending  beirore  the 
House  and  giving  deep  thought  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  proposaQs  would 
afifect  the  many  thousands  of  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation.  j 

Jere  Cooper  was  a  man  of  great  hu- 
miMty  and  modesty.  While  he  possessed 
an  extremely  keen  and  analytical  mind 
which  was  capable  of  going  to  Ihe  cnnc 
of  a  complex  problem  and  stating  it  in 
simple  terms  which  all  could  understand, 
he  always  did  this  In  a  modest  and  imas- 
suming  way.  Thus,  while  he  possessed 
this  great  quality  of  htmihty  wftiich  has 
been  found  in  our  outstanding  leaders 
down  through  the  years,  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  tough  and  couragekrus.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  win  and  could  not 
be  swajred,  once  he  had  carefully  come  to 
a  conclusion  based  upon  all  of  the  facts 
available,  by  the  presstn-es  to  ^ich  we 
are  all  subject  from  time  to  timje  in  con- 
nection with  various  proposals  ^vanced 
for  our  consideration.  ' 

Another  outstanding  attribute  which 
I  cannot  fan  to  mention  was  htis  Innate 
sense  of  fairness.  Many,  manv  times  I 
have  heard  him  make  the  statement, 
both  in  committee  and  on  th0  floor  of 
this  House,  that  such-and-such  a  pro- 
posal which  was  then  being  preyed  upon 
us  was  simply  unfair.  I  believe  that  it  is 
this  basic  and  highly  developed  sense  of 
fairness  which  in  great  measure  con- 
tributed to  his  outstanding  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  because  we  all  know,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  privileged  to  sit  <m 
the  committee,  that  the  legi«iaM<»  with 
whitdi  we  deal,  including  taxeji,  tariffs, 
and  social-security  measures,  aJETects  ttie 
lives  oi  each  and  every  American,  no 
matter  what  their  statkm  in  lif  o  may  be. 
Thus  it  is  that  I  speak  of  this  quaUty 
of  fairness  which  is  so  necessary  for  per- 
sons who  are  assigned  to  pass  initially 


«| 
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on  these  great  and  Important  categories 
of  legislation. 

Jku  Coopxx  was  said  to  be  a  lonely 
man.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  lonely, 
because  no  man  who  has  the  deep  respeet 
and  admiration  of  his  coUeagues  in  this 
body  and  of  the  host  of  close  personal 
friends  throughout  the  country  and  in 
his  congressional  district  as  did  Jxre 
Cooper  could  in  fact  be  lonely.  He  was 
a  devout  Christian  gentleman  who  had 
been  put  to  great  personal  tests  during 
his  lifetime,  including  the  untimely  and 
sad  loss  of  his  dear  wife  only  a  few  years 
after  their  marriage  and  the  sudden  and 
tragic  loss  of  his  only  son  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  He  sought  and  received  great 
strength  through  his  devotion  to  Chris- 
tian principles  and  to  his  duties  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Ills  district  and  of  his 
Nation.  He  took  lUs  responsibilities  seri- 
oiisly,  and  his  Christian  courage  and  out- 
standing leadership  will  serve  as  a  source 
of  inqjiration  to  all  of  us  in  the  days 
and  years  to  come. 

\\We  an  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss,  and  the  magnitude  of  my  loss 
through  his  death  certainly  cannot  be 
adequately  expressed  in  these  few  words. 

I  Join  with  aU  my  coUeagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  this  outstand- 
ing Christian  gentleman,  patriot,  and 
statesman,  and  in  extending  to  members 
of  Ills  family  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolence. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ran]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Spealcer,  the  con- 
vening of  this  3d  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  is  marked  with  a  sadness  that 
transcends  in  significance  otho-  uatteetB 
at  this  historic  day.  The  sadness  arises 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  time  desig- 
nated to  pay  tribute  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  revered  memory 
of  a  noble  statesman,  a  valorous  patriot, 
and  selfless  public  servant — the  Honora- 
ble Jkbx  Coopkk,  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  As 
these  expressions  are  made  today  in 
praise  of  his  accomplishments  and  in 
honor  of  his  memory,  there  is  no  one 
present  in  this  haUowed  Chamber  who 
has  not  sustamed  a  profound  loss  with 
the  untimely  passing  of  our  beloved  ecA- 
league  on  December  18,  1957. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  particularly 
prtvOeged  to  serve  with  Mr.  Coora  as 
his  colleagues  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  under  his  dis- 
tinguldied  chairmanship  of  that  great 
committee,  the  magnitude  of  our  loss  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  closeness  of  our 
assoeiation.  With  his  passing  it  is  to 
the  Inspiration  of  his  memory  that  we 
must  look  for  guidance  in  meeting  the 
problems  and  respmisibilities  eonfrtmt- 
ing  us  today  and  with  respect  to  the 
futtnv.  His  example  and  the  rich  knowl- 
edge that  is  ours  from  our  cherished 
association  with  him  wiU  serve  to 
strengthen  the  character,  wisdom,  and 
courage  that  we  bring  to  the  performance 
of  our  duties. 

I  have  been  honored  to  serve  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
with  Mr.  CooPKK  for  almost  12iree  decades 
and  we  have  been  cc^leagues  together  on 


the  House  Committee  od  Ways  and 
Means  for  almost  that  same  length  of 
time.  In  that  period  Mr.  Coopes's 
every  act  and  his  every  statement  exem- 
plified the  virtues  of  integrity,  principle, 
and  honor  that  he  possessed  in  such  un- 
matched abimdance.  In  the  rewarding 
period  of  our  association  together  Jerk 
CooPKs  was  more  than  my  honored  c(d- 
league,  he  was  my  beloved  friend. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Cooper 
have  returned  for  interment  to  his  be- 
loved Dyerslmrg.  Tenn.,  so  as  to  finally 
rest  among  the  friends  and  ctmstituents 
that  he  served  so  weU.  To  us  remains 
his  memory  and  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues tliat  by  virtue  of  that  memory 
and  its  inspiration  we  are  better  men. 
That  the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper  has 
passed  from  our  presence  wiU  not  pre- 
vent us  from  thinking  of  him  often  and 
seeking  his  guidance  as  we  deal  with  the 
gjreat  issues  confronting  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  at  9:30  Mr. 
Cooper's  colleagues  on  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  met  in  executive 
session  and  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution testifying  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
committee  colleagues  over  Mr.  Cooper's 
passing  and  testifying  also  to  the  out- 
standing record  of  pubUc  service 
achieved  by  this  noble  statesman.  At 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  I  include  that  resolution  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

Wbereas  the  Honorable  Jkrb  Coom.  of 
Dyenburg,  Tenn.,  Representattre  of  the 
Bgbtli  Oopgre—lonal  District  of  Tennessee, 
■enred  with  eminent  distinction  and  great 
patriotism  as  a  Member  of  the  ITnlted  States 
House  of  Bepreamtatlvee  eontlnuously  since 
ICarch  1929.  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  W&js  and  Means  continuoiisly  since 
July  1932,  in  addition  to  other  Important  ca- 
pacities, and  as  the  chairman  of  said  Hotise 
Coounlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  oontlntKnisly 
■Inoe  Jannary  1956;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Job  Cooper  serred 
hi«  Nation  with  valor  in  time  ot  war  as  a 
onmmissioned  oOoer  In  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  participating  with  great  brav- 
ery In  engagements  with  the  enemy  In  TYanoe 
and  Belgium:  and 

Where—  In  both  peace  and  wfo-  the  Hon- 
orable Jbb  Coopd  acquitted  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  dtlsens  of  his  State 
of  Tennessee  and  to  the  citiaens  ai  his  Na- 
tion with  statesmanship,  courage,  wisdom, 
and  foresight  so  as  to  render  his  public  serrloe 
an  Inspiring  example  to  his  colleagues  In  the 
ITnlted  States  tJongress.  to  his  countrymen, 
and  to  the  causes  of  peace  and  freedom  In 
behalf  of  aU  men :  Therefore  be  it 

Jteaolved  by  the  jnembership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Wojf*  and  Mean*  MMaembled. 
That  said  committee  membership  express  Its 
profound  sorrow  over  the  untimely  p**  firing 
of  their  beloved  chairman  on  December  18, 
1957.  and  that  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  when  It  adjoom  today  shaU  adjourn  In 
reverence  to  his  memory;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  by  the  membership  o/  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  assembled. 
That  a  copy  of  this  aforestated  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  laelored  family  of  oar  late  distin- 
guished coneegTw  and  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable Jere  Cooper,  of  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Approved  and  adopted  this  7th  day  of 
January  1958.  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Ifciens, 

Attest: 

WOBUS     D.     IfBXa. 

if  ember  of  Congress. 
Danib.  a.  Rbsd. 

flember  of  Congress, 


Mr.  t3pealcer,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  will  insert  in  the  Record  a  eopy  of  a 
statement  I  released  following  Mr.  Ooop- 
zs's  death: 

It  Is  with  profound  sorrow  that  I  expnsm 
my  most  heartfelt  condolence  to  the  be- 
loved friends  and  neighbors — the  eonstitu- 
ents  of  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
J^a  Ooopca,  of  Tennessee.  His  xmtlmely 
death  Is  a  tragic  loss  to  our  Nation.  I  share 
with  his  fine  people  the  ^horia^^i.^i  prlvUege 
of  his  friendship.  That  Mr.  Coons  has 
passed  bodily  from  cur  midst  is  according  to 
Ood's  divine  wUl  that  Is  deto-mlned  for  rea- 
sons not  always  within  our  understanding. 
It  is  within  our  understanding  that  his  vir- 
tues of  patriotism,  integrity,  and  frnt  wis- 
dom are  examples  to  ea£h  of  us  and  they 
ahoiUd  Inspire  us  to  seek  to  emulate  the 
standard  he  has  set.  It  Is  perhaps  not  to  lae 
expected  we  will  equal  his  attainments  but 
It  Is  to  be  expected  we  will  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  worung  with  his  same  seUlessnees 
and  vigor  In  behalf  ot  the  American  Ideals 
tor  which  he  so  resolutely  stood. 

Por  almost  three  decades  I  have  been 
honored  to  serve  In  the  Dnlted  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  Mr.  Coona  and  for 
only  shorUy  lees  time  than  that  we  have  been 
colleagues  togethn  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  this  rewarding  pe- 
riod our  friendship  has  been  continually 
enriched  and  my  re^ieet  for  his  character 
and  ability  has  been  Increasingly  enhanced. 
In  conflict  and  In  peace,  in  periods  of  hope 
and  In  moments  of  despair.  Jibs  Ooorm 
rendered  stalwart  service  In  devotion  to  his 
coimtry.  In  allegiance  to  Its  rich  traditions, 
and  In  confidence  of  its  bountiful  future. 

As  Mr.  Coopxx  has  abided  by  the  honored 
tenets  initially  established  1>y  those  Immor- 
tal Americans,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jadcson,  so  has  he  added  the  example  of  his 
own  Wustrlous  public  service  as  an  Inspira- 
tion and  a  guide  to  those  he  left  to  carry  on. 

His  beloved  State  of  Tennessee  and  his 
Nation  that  he  served  so  weU  Justifiably 
pause  In  sadness  to  honor  his  dlsUngulBhed 
memory. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  favor- 
able action  unanimously  taken  by  the 
membership  of  the  House  in  honoring 
my  coUeague  and  new  chairman,  the 
Honorable  WiLsmr  D.  Mn-Ls,  of  Arkansas, 
is  an  action  that  I  am  confident  wiU  al- 
ways refiect  great  credit  (m  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  this  august  body. 
This  House  wiU  soon  undertake  to 
eulogise  our  beloved  former  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Jerx  Cocker.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  orderly  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  has  required  that  we 
promptly  designate  his  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  is  not  in  a  sense 
of  forgetting  the  mustrious  memory  of 
Mr.  Cooper  that  I  make  this  statement 
of  commendation  to  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  Bffr.  Mixls  as 
his  successor.  Indeed.  I  am  confident 
that  to  Mr.  Cooper  wiU  properly  go  mnCh 
of  the  credit  for  the  outstanding  record 
that  Mr.  Mills  wiU  achieve  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  ftryj 
Means 

Mr.  llnxs  Is  a  distinguished  and  s^- 
less  public  servant  who  has  demon- 
strated great  ability,  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, and  courage  in  Judgment  in  the 
ocmduct  of  the  Natlon'a  leglslattve  af- 
fairs. I  take  this  opportunity  to  pledge 
to  him  ray  wholehearted  support  and  to 
ejLpiees  otmfldence  that  his  already  great 
contributioa  to  the  weUvre  of  our  Natioa 
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win  tw  ImiiieMarAblr  enhanced  in  tbe 
jrfjureahMML 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  TeancMM,  Mr. 
0p«dMr,  I  ]i«ld  to  t&«  feotlMMO  fr«m 
LottM«iMi  (MrBooMl, 

Mr,  SOCKM,  Mr,  iiMilMr^  I  kfwir 
tlMi  ilMr«  If  mm  tlMl  «M  Mfl  i4kl  to 
IIM  — fniflegnr  tiUNiiof  wMgh  Imvo  il' 

■*"  Immi  imI^  Mir  IaIj  ^MIlUtliiilMld 

§tm§is^j  mo  fiNNmMi  or  tti#  cotwit 

lot  M  Wiff  MMl  MfMM/  iHi  llMoriM# 
/fM  eooffi/  I  iliMi/  Hovoror,  ttMK 
OMli  of  «if  oroitof  «A  immmi^en  oi  MM* 
ffH  M  lio  foif  tlirottfh  Ui$,§ndm0an» 
f  roAt  improfilofi  ttioi  I  tuH^o  of  Mr  f rM^ 
fholmiMi  10  itio  wordttMt  bio  tooen  uMd 
fo  often  here  tbli  *ftemoon,  'Intet rlty/' 
Jrai  Coorra  wm  the  eeeenee,  the  ouin-, 
teeeenee,  of  honeety,  OeeMionelly  one 
might  dleagree  with  him,  but  one  never 
queetioned  hie  motives.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference from  whence  preMures  came, 
JsRc  CooPEK  stood  Uterally  like  the  Rock 
of  Oibraltar  once  he  wae  convinced  that 
his  course  was  right  and  proper  and  in 
the  interest  of  his  country. 

This  great  devotion  to  our  country  was 
one  that  inspired  all  of  his  colleagues. 

I  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years  ago 
when  JERE  Cooper  had  substantial  oppo- 
sition back  in  his  home  district.  A 
younger  man  was  giving  him  a  strong 
race.  But,  at  the  time  there  was  heavy 
legislation  scheduled  here  both  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in 
this  Chamber,  and  Jere  Cooper,  in  tra- 
ditional fashion,  and  characteristic  of  his 
devotion  to  his  country  and  to  his  posi- 
tion, refused  to  leave  this  Chamber  and 
go  back  home  and  protect  his  own  inter- 
est. 

He  was  a  great  legislator.  He  bore 
ably  the  responsibilities  of  drafting  tax 
legislation  which,  as  all  of  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  grave,  difficult  problems  which 
confront  all  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
seiitatives  where  all  tax  legislation  must 
originate  under  our  Constitution. 

He  handled  social-security  legislation 
admirably.  I  recall  that  never  did  he 
get  very  far  away  from  the  people  in 
handling  thesf  major  issues.  I  remem- 
ber with  amusement  and  with  pleasure 
how  he  would  refer  to  some  humble  citi- 
zen back  in  his  own  district  when  some 
major  legislative  matter  was  up.  For 
Instance,  when  we  were  discussing  cov- 
erage for  the  self-employed,  he  would 
invariably  talk  about  his  barber  back  in 
Dyersburg  whose  employees  were  cov-^ 
ered,  but  the  barber  was  not. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  advocates  of 
the  Cordell  Hull  tradition  of  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  and  made  a  tremen-^ 
dous  contribution  to  that  landmark  of 
American  friendship  throughout  the 
world. 

He  presided  for  many  years  with  great 
dignity  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  he  was  a  parliamentarian 
without  peer. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  one  of 
our  great  leaders,  one  of  our  great  Mem- 
bers. And  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity,  that 
he  died  as  he  would  have  chosen  to  die, 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  deep  in  its  love 
and  deep  in  the  love  of  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jenkins].    '' 


Mr.  JENKms.    Mr.  Speaker, 
my  pleaeitre  to  serve  here  wlil 
Coom  dtttiag  an  the  time  he 
wont  to  my  iodMf,  m  X  have 
Hm  romorke  of  tlio  tftrlooe  Contr< 
ooneifiriag  Hum  Coon»,  thai  I 
ttto  to  te  iMo  to  MINI  iMOk  to  iikf 
to  Mf  f olollrof ,  tiio  ialofMfkw 
lii#h  oHoMH  Hi  whMi  Im  wm 
Jm  Vt^  Contfrmt,  7tt§y  Inn'o 
U  fVOSi  Of  Mm  MNl  M#  Uhl»¥i 

iMfn  to  olooyoflilr  itoUd  bf 
iMvo  profodM  mo  in  ouJotMiif 
lov«d  loto  ooUotguO/  tlh»  Hoflori 
CooTM,  of  Dyorfburgi  tro 
Mrvfd  tributo  to  «  groat  Amorl 
I  iMUeve  demonetratof  tn  part  at 
axtent  to  which  he  will  be 
missed  by  those  of  us  who  n 
carry  on  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  I  have  been  prwileged 
to  know  and  to  serve  with  Jtsz  Cooper 
for  a  long  time.  During  this  period'  I 
valued  his  friendship  and  admired  his 
professional  ability  as  a  legislator  and  as 
a  leader.  You  may  be  assured  tljiat  the 
rich  memories  of  those  years  will  jalways 
be  cherished  by  me.  | 

Mr.  Cooper  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  legislation  afrecting  such 
Important  legislative  subjects  4^  tax- 
ation, social  security,  tariffs,  anq  veter- 
ans' affairs.  In  addition  to  perft)rming 
valiant  service  with  respect  to  thfese  na- 
tional issues  Mr.  Cooper  was  aLsi  effec- 
tive in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of 
legislative  measures  beneficial  [to  his 
State  of  Tennessee  and  to  iii^  home 
constituency. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  iSpeak- 
er.  at  this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessei    [Mr. 
Bass].  [ 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Stoeaker, 
few  men  in  our  world's  history  hafe  lived 
lives  that  became  symbols;  the 'life  of 
JsRE  Cooper  was  sjnnbolic  of  statesman- 
ship,'astuteness,  precision  and  complete 
greatness.  His  was  a  life  that  v^ll  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  absolulie  dedi- 
cation. I  doubt  if  there  have  beeh  many 
men  who  have  served  in  this  great  body 
wliose  full  time  was  more  completely  de- 
voted to  his  work  than  was  Jere  Cooper's. 

Although  I  had  known  Mr.  Cooper 
personally  for  only  the  period  |)f  time 
that  I  had  served  with  him  herein  the 
Congress,  I  had  heard  and  read  of  him 
since  I  was  a  small  boy.  I  leamid  after 
knowing  him  that  all  of  the  tributk  I  had 
heard  paid  him  in  Tennessee  were  true 
and  factual.  I  feel  that  throuoi  asso- 
ciation with  Jere  Cooper  I  ha^e  been 
privileged  to  attend  a  great  sdiool  of 
legislative  statesmanship.  His  work  in 
the  Congress  will  long  be  rememltred  by 
his  colleagues  and  will  forever  be /studied 
by  posterity.  j 

Jere  Cooper's  untimely  and'  unex- 
pected passing  leaves  us  with  s^dened 
hearts;  however,  a  great  amount jof  con- 
dolence can  come  from  Icnowing  that  his 
life  was  one  well  spent.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  friends  in  the  I^use  of 
Representatives  in  extending  mjr  sym- 
pathy during  their  grief  to  his  family 
and  to  his  professional  staff  thatll  know 
loved  him  so  well. 


Speaker, 
Bhodo 

with  • 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tenneaeee. 
I  ylekl  to  the  gcntlanan 
lalaiidlMr.Foaaiis], 

Mr.  FQRiUfD.    Mr. 
h—rt  ftfM  of  Mdamm  I  iota 
in  tM§  huMMt  irttmU  to  •  »»»•  »i». 

IfoooriMo /M«  CoofM/ Of  _   

ttmlH0§t^o(mmdtmtHi§f9iithU 

^tFW  ^^  rnPV w  1^  MW/  MVV  Wn^f  l^r  P^^P   w^W^^WP 
JVvVv^^r     %rWP9'^^^^/     vVM'     WW     WWW     I^VV    ^f^^^V' 
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'otoowto 

WOlliOft 


hie  overf 

re  to  do 

and  Ito 
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aotion  wao  motivated  by  a 
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To  know  Jtti  Coopfi 
him.  He  was  a  kind  man  and  bave  hie  all 
for  hit  fellow  man.  [ 

We  shall  miss  him  and  never  forget 
that  this  world  is  better  because  Jcrs 
hved.  /  / 

To  his  family  I  extend  rajv  heartfelt 
83rmpathy  and  pray  Ood  that  He  give 
them  strength  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  our  distingmshed  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCosMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  sbeaker,  the 
first  regular  term  our  dear  friend  Jeri 
Cooper  was  elected  to  v;as  my  first  regu- 
lar term  in  this  body.  I  preceded  him  by 
about  3  months  because  I  wafi  elected  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term,  but  aS  far  as  the 
regular  terms  are  concerned  Jere  Cooper 
and  I  entered  this  body  together  and  we 
served  in  this  body  throu^oiit  the  years 
until  his  very  unfortunate  death. 

For  8  of  the  10  years  that  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Jerx 
Cooper  was  also  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  served  on  that  committee  from 
1930  to  1940,  when  I  was  elected  majority 
leader  and  resigned  from  the  committee. 
Jere  Cooper  was  elected  to  the  commit- 
tee in  1932. 

Our  associations  were  most]  cordial  and 
most  pleasant.  Between  ua  there  de- 
veloped a  very  strong,  permanent,  and 
lasting  friendship.  I  may  say,  also,  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  wal  a  wonder- 
ful girl,  lived  in  the  Hotel  Washington, 
where  Mrs.  McCormack  and  X  have  lived 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  ^f  Congress. 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Cooper  and  also  Jere  Cooper  as  the  years 
went  by  became  very  clo^  personal 
friends.  We  knew  his  dear  bpy,  who  has 
been  referred  to  by  my  f riena  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Davis]  and  others.  It  was 
really  a  tragedy  in  his  life  when  his  son 
died.  Mrs.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  finest 
ladies  anyone  could  ever  rieet  in  the 
Journey  of  life.  Jers's  whole  life  was 
wrapped  up  in  her  and  h^  fine  son. 
When  one  said  he  had  a  sad  life,  it  was 
not  sad  from  the  angle  of  public  service 
or  in  view  of  his  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers but  it  was  sad  from  the  angle  of 
the  catastrophes  that  happoied  to  him 
during  his  own  lifetime  in  tiie  death  of 
his  dear  wife  and  the  death  of  liis  dear 
son.  j 

Jere  Cooper  was  everything  that  my 
colleague  said  about  him.    Above  all,  he 
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To  Ma  brotlioni  and  eletore  I  oxUnd  in 
their  sorrow  the  profound  oympathy  of 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  mywlf ,  A  gap  hao 
baen  loft  in  the  House  that  le  going  to  bo 
meet  dUBeult  to  flU.  Those  of  us  who 
have  known  Jere  Cooper  will  always  re- 
member him  as  kmg  as  we  Uve. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennettee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yiekl  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  LosebI. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  return  to 
the  Congress  today  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  personal  loss.  The  Creator  of  ui 
all  has  taken  from  our  midst  a  warm 
personal  frlmd  of  many  years'  stand- 
ins. 

In  the  passing  of  Congressman  Jstx 
Cooper  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
Monbers.  My  own  State  of  Tennessee 
has  lost  one  of  It  leading  statesmen. 
He  was  a  great  American  who  labored 
in  the  Q^me  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  29^^rs.  He  had  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  American 
people  by  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
duty. 

As  the  chairman  of  tlie  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  he  nendered 
a  service  to  this  Nation  that  will  stand 
as  a  monummt  to  his  memory. 

His  passing  has  a  terrific  personal  im- 
pact on  me.  Shortly  after  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  Jere  Cooper  put  his  hand  up- 
on my  shQuIder  and  offered  to  assist  me 
in  my  new  endeavor  in  any  way  that  be 
could.  I  accepted  his  offer  and  there- 
after he  became  my  trusted  friend  in  the 
many  and  varied  problems  confronting  a 
new  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  forthright  and  honorable.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  Ood.  his  church.  State, 
family  and  friends.  He  was  a  dedicated 
legislator.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
Jbbe  Co<M>Ea. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  f  aniily. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
MscHKOWical . 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too,  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  and  the 
many  friends  of  the  late  Jere  Coopbk  to 
express  my  respect  to  his  memory.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  for  Jere  Coope*  in  the  town 
that  he  loved  so  well.  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 
There  I  saw  the  many  evidences  of  love 
and  respect  which  his  neighbors  had  for 
him.  I  have  heard  today  from  those 
who  knew  Jerk  Coopia  many  expres- 
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offor  my  eymptltir  to  hl«  famtfy  aiid  f 
iinwrolr  bopt  ttmi  ttio  HMMiMf  mark 
whloh  ho  ha«  Mt  la  thla  Chambtr  wItt 
atwaye  remain  with  u«  to  guide  ue  in  tbo 
work  for  otu*  eouotry. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ox- 
tend  at  this  point  the  remarks  made  by 
tiie  Reverend  Croes  on  the  occasion  to 
which  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  BlACHaowiczl  has  just  re- 
ferred. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Evivs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

BVIiOGT  DZUTESKD  BT  THS  RCTBSKNe  EBWEST  C. 

Cross.  CrrMBcsukKO  Pxksdttxaiam  Cuubch, 
Dtxssbubc,  Tenn. 

The  Holy  Bible,  the  Word  of  God.  reveaU 
unto  us  that  God  is  a  Sovereign  Buler  of 
all  life,  that  He  la  all  wise,  all  good,  and  all 
powerfixl.  No  true  believer  would  question 
these  attributes  of  Ood  at  any  season,  and 
yet  there  are  times  In  the  drcumstances  of 
life  that  our  limited  hiunan  understanding 
may  not  fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  God  as 
He  is  related  to  our  circumstance.  Perhaps 
many  times  In  the  last  few  hours  since  this 
community  and  the  State  and  Nation  heard 
the  tragic  words  of  the  pawing  of  the  Honor- 
able jEai  Coopm.  many  mind*  have  enter- 
tained the  question.  "Why  did  this  have  to 
happen?"  In  the  words  of  an  early  Ameri- 
can, who  wrote  of  the  crisis  of  his  time. 
"These  are  days  that  try  men's  souls."  Per- 
haps never  before  was  there  a  greater  need 
of  unselfish  dedicated  Christian  statesmen 
than  this  hour.  And  so  ws  might  be  In- 
clined to  wonder  if  God  is  all  wise  and  good, 
why  could  He  not  have  spared  one  ao  needed 
In  this  very  serious  day? 

I  would  not  be  ao  presumptuous  as  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  problem  or  answer  this 
question  other  than  to  offer  the  words  of  the 
apostle  when  he  said,  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  those  who  love  the  Lord," 
and  I  believe  that  U  true.  Or  we  might  say 
as  Jesus  said  to  Simon  one  time,  "That  which 
I  do  thou  Icnowest  not  now  but  thou  ahalt 
understand  hereafter."  Maybe  the  Master 
said  to  His  servant  the  other  evening,  "You've 
labored  long  end  well."  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been 
taithful  over  a  few  thlnga.  I  wUl  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou  Into  the 
joys  of  thy  Lord."  Maybe  In  His  all  wise  de- 
cision God  has  felt  that  He  could  bring  into 
focus  the  pattern  of  statesmanship  that  we 
found  In  this  departed  servant  that  shall 
multiply  bis  principles  again  and  again  m 
those  that  shall  come  after  him. 

AcrooB  the  Katlon.  these  days,  have  come 
many,  many  tributes  from  all  levels  of  life 
from  those  who  appreciated  this  great  voMik. 
There  are  present  m  this  sanctuary  this  af- 
ternoon those  who  knew  him  weU  as  co- 
workers m  the  affairs  of  the  State,  liany 
oould  rise  and  more  perfectly  euloglas  this 
gracious  life  than  I  today.  There  are  mem- 
bers of  this  devoted  family,  this  very  closely 
knit  family,  who  have  exchanged  tender 
words  of  love  concerning  his  good  and  Und 
and  atneere  life.  If  they  oould  express  thaaar- 
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seeoMd  to  eome  baek  sgsln  eod  agam  to  my 
oilnd  la  thiDking  ot  tlUs  bour.  wliea  OavlO 
•poke  «f  hie  lose  la  the  paastog  of  his  ser- 
vant  Abncr,  "And  the  king  said  onto  hie 
•ervanu.  'know  ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince 
and  a  grsat  man  fallen  this  day  in  Zsraelf 
And  I  am  thla  day  weak,  though  ay^olnted 
king."  And  I  say  again  that  surely  there 
Is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day 
In  Israel.  He  was  a  prince  in  this  vicinity 
of  his  Israel.  He  was  a  champion  \n  many 
ways.  He  was  not  only  a  veteran  of  foreign 
wars  and  a  veteran  of  national  and  inter- 
national conflicts,  he  was  a  veteran  of  per- 
sonal trials  In  his  own  experience  In  life. 
A  Uttle  more  than  a  decade  ago  he  returned 
home  to  face  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of 
hl»  life,  the  loss  of  his  companion.  Sunday 
morning.  February  4,  1&51.  he  answered  a 
telephone  can  to  break  his  heart,  that  his 
young  and  brtlllant  17-year-old  son  had  sud- 
denly passed  away.  1  stood  by  his  side  tn 
part  of  that  hour  of  grief;  I  saw  the  strength 
of  a  great  man  imdaunted  by  the  grief  of 
that  occasion.  A  great  man  because  he 
had  a  great  Ood  and  a  great  source  of 
strength  by  which  to  stand.  He  was  a  prince 
abroad  as  weU  as  at  home.  Some  i^ntha 
ago,  one  labeled  him  as  "the  lonellnest  man 
in  Washington."  That  statement  might  be 
questioned.  He  may  have  lived  a  solitary 
life,  but  I  doubt  that  he  was  the  loneUest 
man,  for  he  was  surrounded  with  interests 
and  devotions  of  many  people  that  weU  filled 
his  life.  He  did  not  participate  in  the  gaiety 
of  social  f estivltlea  as  some  others  may  have 
participated  but  he  l>elieved  In  the  serious- 
^iMB  of  his  responslbUlty  and  he  found 
greater  pleasure  In  serving  than  In  beii« 
aerved  by  any  society.  He  fulfilled  the 
words  of  the  Master  who  said.  "But  he  that 
Is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the 
younger:  and  he  that  Is  chief,  as  he  that 
does  serve."  In  this  area  of  aenrloe  he  found 
the  (uUnees  of  life. 

Yes.  a  pilnee  is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel 
and  It  to  altogether  fitting  that  the  last 
service  be  held  at  this  altar.  Far  this  to  Vbm 
scene  of  hto  great  aptritual  devotion.  It  was 
at  thto  place  that  he  learned  to  pray  and 
b^eve  In  Ood  and  know  hto  word.  It  wae 
at  thto  altar  wtiere  he  renewed  hto  streagtli 
day  after  day  <tf  worship.  Every  opportu^ 
nlty  tliat  he  liad  when  home,  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  was  here  In  thto  sanctuary,  for  here 
he  found  renewal  of  streogth  to  meet  the 
responalbUltles  of  hto  day.  It  has  bem 
commooly  known  that  not  w^day  peaeed. 
wherever  be  was,  but  what  he  was  found 
aometime  on  hto  knees,  somewhere  within  . 
the  Word  of  God  finding  counsel  for  the 
major  dectolons  that  rested  upon  him. 

From  thto  side  of  Uf e  a  prince  has  faUea 
but  from  the  eternal  side  of  life  we  may 
more  correctly  say  tliat  a  prince  has  risen. 
For  hto  term  of  office  did  not  expire  Decem- 
ber 18,  1957,  but  rether  hto  work  shaU  fol- 
low him  on  and  on.  Ilie  oonvietlons,  the 
prlndplee,  the  ideals,  the  hopes,  the  viskm 
eC  hto  tUe  abaU  be 
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again  in  the  decisions.  In  the  courage.  In 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
him.  The  name  of  Jkbx  Coopkr  shall  not 
bo  Immortalized  upon  some  granite  slab  but 
rather  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women, 
young  people,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and 
strong,  whose  lives  were  touched  by  his 
dedicated  influence.  The  name  of  Jerx 
Cooper  shall  be  a  symbol  of  good  govern- 
ment that  shall  bring  shame  upon  selfish 
and  indiscreet  leadership  and  shall  inspire 
good  men  to  be  better  men  and  to  make  of 
this  country  a  land  of  peace  and  justice  for 
which  he  spent  #he  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  achieve.  So  Mr.  Coopik  we  could  say  to 
you  today,  that  your  life  has  not  been  in 
vain  but  we  shall  keep  on  holding  up  the 
Ideals  that  you  cherished,  that  the  time  may 
come  when  there  shall  be  "peace  on  earth 
good  win  toward  men."  So  in  that  upper 
and  better  Kingdom,  where  there  is  perfect 
government  today,  a  statesman  has  been 
promoted.  He  has  been  rewarded  with  the 
rejoining  of  loved  ones  who  have  preceded 
him  in  death. 

Yes,  this  district  has  lost  a  statesman,  our 
Nation  a  leader,  our  church  a  dedicated  of- 
ficial, the  family  a  beloved  brother,  but 
heaven  has  gained  a  good  life,  a  conse- 
crated believer  In  tbe  Sovereign  Ruler  of  all 
life.  A  prince  has  fallen  here  but  has  risen 
over  there. 

"When  sorrow  comes,  as  come  it  miist. 
In  God  a  man  must  put  his  trust. 
There  is  no  power  in  mortal  speech 
The  anguish  of  his  soul  to  reach. 
No  voice,  however  sweet  and  low. 
Can  comfort  him  or  ease  the  blow. 
He  cannot  from  his  fellow  men 
Take  strength  that  will  sustain  him  then. 
With  all  that  kindly  hands  will  do. 
And  all  that  love  may  offer,  too. 
He  muBt  believe  throughout  the  test 
That  God  has  willed  It  for  the  best. 
We  realize  how  helpless  then 
Are  all  the  gifts  of  mortal  men. 
No  words  which  we  have  power  to  say 
Can  take  the  sting  of  grief  away— 
That  Power  which  marks  the  sparrow's  fall 
Must  comfort  and  sustain  us  all. . 

.    When  sorrow  comes,  as  come  It  must. 
In  God  a  man  must  pl&ce  his  trust. 
With  all  the  wealth  which  he  may  own. 
He  cannot  meet  the  test  alone. 
And  only  he  may  stand  serene 
Who   has   a  faith  on  which   to  lean." 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 

Our  Blessed  Heavenly  Father,  may  Thine 
arms  enfold  these  whose  hearts  are  hurt  and 
may  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  mark  the 
path  that  our  feet  shall  tread,  and  may  we 
ba  true  to  faith  committed  to  us  and  when 
we  shall  have  found  the  end  of  our  Journey 
znay  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  stood  as  a 
prince  of  Israel.  May  we  hear  the  words  of 
the  M?.ster  spoken  to  us,  "Well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  you  ruler 
of  many  things;  enter  thou  into  the  Joys 
of  thy  Lord."  Bless  the  entire  area  affected 
In  the  passing  of  this  loved  one  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Comforter  even  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  we  most  humbly  pray. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  California  tMr.  Miller]  . 

Mr.  MILLER  ,  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Jere  Cooper.  To  me  he 
was  a  Congressman's  Congressman,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  to  characterize  him 
batter  than  that.  When  I  first  came 
here.  Jere  Cooper  approached  me  and 
oftcred  to  assist  me.  I  found  that  you 
could  always  go  to  him.  No  matter  how 
busy  he  was,  he  had  time  to  counsel  with 
you  and  to  help  you.  Like  my  colleague 
the    gentleman   from    Michigan    [Mr. 


Machbowicz],  I,  too,  had  the  p|-ivilege 
of  going  to  Dyersburg  to  attend  his  fu- 
neral. The  respect  in  which  he  WBS  held 
and  the  homage  paid  him  by  the;  people 
of  that  community  was  evident  6n  that 
occasion.  I  want  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  oflfering  my  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  sister  and  brothers. 

Representative  government  hai  lost  a 
great  champion.  We  have  lost  in  able 
statesman. 

I  pray  that  God  send  us  mother 
humble,  competent  leader  to  replace 
him. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  S  jeaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  T>AVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  3  ield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  frctn  Illir 
nois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  S  weaker, 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper 
takes  from  this  body  one  of  our  n  ost  be- 
loved and  respected  Members.  I  have 
served  in  the  House  with  Jere  gince  1932, 
and  we  served  side  by  side  on  th;  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  foi  many 
years.  His  death  came  as  a  great;  shock 
to  me  and  I  share  the  deep  grief  of  all 
of  us  over  his  loss.  We  have  lostlan  ad- 
mired and  respected  colleague; 
tion  has  lost  a  statesman. 

Jere  was  an  outstanding  cha 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me; 
was  diligent  in  carrying  out  his  d 
was  modest  and  unassuming  bu 
same  time  strong  and  courag 
fighting  for  those  causes  which 
lieved  to  be  right;  he  was  a  higljly  able 
advocate  on  the  floor  of  this  Houfee ;  and 
he  was  above  all  a  Christian  get  tleman 
of  the  highest  integrity. 

I  can  say  with  no  reservationi  what- 
soever that  Jere's  colleagues  bn  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in 
the  House  took  great  strength  and  in- 
spiration from  his  leadership.  jWe  al- 
ways paid  very  close  attention  When  he 
spoke  becaiise  he  had  a  faculty  for  get- 
ting right  to  the  nub  of  an  issue  in  simple 
terms.  1 

Jere  Cooper  was  a  man  of  the  Ihighest 
Integrity  and  honesty.  His  worfl  could 
be  relied  upon  absolutely.  He  wa4  a  man 
of  great  dignity  and  fairness, 
never  known  him  to  be  unfair 
Member  or  individual. 

I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  friedds;  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader.    ^ 
extending    deepest    sympathy 
members  of  Jere's  family. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   Mr. 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.     I 
the  distinguished  gentleman  f  roi 
rado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak 
er,  it  is  with  a  sad  heart  that.  I  join 
with  the  other  Members  in  payina^tribute 
to  our  departed  colleague,  JeIreCooper. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  since  being  a 
Member  of  this  House  to  kn^w  Mr. 
Cooper.  We  recognize  that  he 
an  outstanding  leader  and  factoi 
tablishing  legislation  that  h 
through  this  House  in  the  last  2 

When  I  first  came  to  Congr 
my  privilege  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Cooper 
many  things.    Often  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  contact  him  in  relation 
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stituent's  matters.    I  always  |  found  him 
fair  and  decent  and  kind.        I 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
services  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  It  was 
there  reflected  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  the  respect  and  honor  and  the  dis- 
tinction that  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  ter- 
ritory. I 

I  join  with  the  other  Men^bers  in  ex- 
tending my  sympathy  to  the  members  of 
his  family. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Spealer.  I,  too. 
would  like  to  join  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  delegation  and  t^e  Congress 
and  the  members  of  the  grealj  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  distinguished  statesman  from 
Tennessee,  the  late  Jere  Codper. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  Hou^  to  be  one 
of  those  who  bitterly  opposed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distingiiished  Tei>nessean  on 
matters  relating  to  our  trade  policies.  I 
have  engaged  in  some  bitter  floor  fights 
with  the  gentleman  from  Tetinessee  over 
the  renewal  of  our  trade  agreement.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished,  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MillsJ],  in  com- 
menting on  the  sense  of  fairness  of  Mr. 
Cooper.  In  all  of  these  fights  in  meet- 
ings of  committees,  and  in  t)ie  fights  on 
this  fioor  over  the  renewal  qf  our  trade 
policies,  I,  too,  have  been  impressed  with 
his  fairness.  He  was  a  strong  and  virile 
fighter  for  the  things  in  wklch  he  be- 
lieved. T 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
as  a  Member  of  Congrress  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  ^  Ways  and 
Means.  The  things  that  he  Ihas  accom- 
plished will  long  be  remembeiled. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.!  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
their  tributes  to  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Jere  Cooper.  As  dean  of  thf  delegation 
from  Tennessee  he  was  ^  tower  of 
strength.  He  was  a  great  lider  for  all 
of  us.  He  advised  us  freel^,  but  only 
when  we  requested  his  advice,  because 
Jere  Cooper  did  not  give  aqvice  freely. 
I  know  that  he  truly  beUeved  in  the  old 
maxim  that  "unasked  for  a<^vice  is  sel- 
dom heeded."  But  when  we  sought  his 
counsel  and  his  advice  he  g)ave  it  will- 
ingly and  freely. 

I  have  known  Jere  since 
I  knew  him  in  his  youth, 
him  after  he  came  to  the  C 
after  I  came  here 

It  has  been  said  at  times  ihat  he  was 
a  lonely  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jere 
was  lonely.  He  was  not  ai  gregarious 
person,  but  he  was  a  mosj;  congenial 
companion.  He  was  a  great  Student  and 
he  loved  to  work  on  the  great  problems 
which  confronted  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   He  was  a  great 
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one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  ever 
graced  this  body. 

We  in  Tennessee  have  lost  s  great 
leader  and  a  good  friend;  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  parliamentarian,  and  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  leader  and  a  statesman. 
Much  time  will  pass  before  our  grief  and 
sense  of  loss  is  alleviated,  but  he  will 
never  be  replaced  in  our  hearts.  Tennes- 
see and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  fine 
public  servant,  and  we  all^lnoum  his 
passing. 

I  extend  to  his  family  and  his  con- 
stituents and  friends  in  Tennessee  my 
deepest  sympathy  upon  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  J. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  beloved  and  esteemed  friend 
Jbrx  Cooper.  I  join  with  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  and  every  person 
who  knew  Jkrs  as  we  knew  him  here  in 
saying  that  the  things  Jere  did  were 
done  from  a  great  kindly  heart. 

Jerk  Cooper,  in  my  opinion,  was  one 
of  the  grandest,  noblest,  most  honorable 
gentlemen  who  has  ever  graced  the  fioor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  had  many 
fine  visits  with  Jerk  about  legislation. 
He  was  always  considerate;  he  always 
gave  of  his  valuable  time  to  counsel 
with  me  as  he  did  with  the  rest  of  ills 
colleagues. 

I  am  sure  the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper 
of  Teimessee  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time, 
and  I  pray  that  his  enlightened  leader- 
ship will  be  emulated  over  and  over 
again  by  all  of  us  who  believe  in  this 
great,  and  good,  and  blessed  Nation  of 
ours. 

JcRi  Cooper  had  much  to  do  in  bring- 
ing about  the  economic  condition  of  this 
Nation;  he  played  a  great  part  in  the 
raising  of  revenue.  He  was  fair  and 
just;  he  always  thought  first  about  those 
who  could4(ot  help  themselves.  I  knew 
Jbu  Cg^pbr's  heartbeat;  I  knew  his  high 
Ideals,  as  you,  my  colleagues,  knew  them. 

Amenca  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  like 
Jere  Cq^ek. 

God  rek  his  soul. 

Mr.  DA  VIS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Mttrrat1_^ 

Mr.  MX7RRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
siure  I  knew  Jere  Cooper  personally 
longer  than  any  Member  of  this  body. 
Jkbx  and  I  were  reared  within  45  miles 
of  one  another,  his  home  being  in  Dyers- 
burg and  mine  in  Jackson,  and  we  were 
about  the  same  age.  I  knew  Jerb  Coopbk 
back  m  his  collie  days  before  World 
WarL 

We  became  friends  at  that  time  and 
our  friendship  increased  in  warmth  and 
respect  over  the  years.  I  regarded  Jerk 
CooPBR  as  one  of  of  my  closest  and  most 
dependable  friends.  He  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  sincerity.  His  word  was  his 
bond.  I  never  heard  anyone  question 
the  integrity  of  Jbrk  Coopd. 

He  was  the  dean  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. He  was  a  great  soldier  in  World 
War  I.    After  World  War  I  he  returned 


to  his  home  In  Dyersburg  and  became 
city  attorney.  His  first  entry  into  state- 
wide politics  was  with  the  late  United 
States  Senator.  I^wrence  D.  Tyson,  when 
he  managed  his  State  cemipaign.  Jerk 
Cooper  was  elected  to  the  House  in  1928, 
succeeding  a  great  legi^tor  and  out- 
standing statesman.  Hon.  Finis  J. 
Garrett. 

We  will  miss  Jkre  Coopbb.  We  will  be 
deprived  of  his  counsel  and  his  wisdom. 
He  was  sincere,  he  was  free  from  petty 
pontics  or  guile  of  any  kind.  The  Ten- 
nessee delegation  will  feel  keenly  his 
loss,  as  will  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  entire  Congress  in  losing  his 
able,  outstanding  services. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
three  sisters  and  his  brother.  May  I  say 
in  conclusion  that  Jerk  Cooper  was  a 
great  statesman.  He  was  truly  an  hon- 
ored, respected  leader  in  the  House.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  presiding  oflBcers  I 
ever  knew  and  he  was  a  wise,  experi- 
enced parliamentarian.  Our  Nation  can 
ill  afford  at  this  time  to  lose  a  statesman 
Of  the  ■caliber  of  Jerk  Cooper. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hkr- 

LONOl. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us 
were  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  great  and  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  join  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sjonpathy  to  his  family. 

Jere  Cooper  was  one  of  the  first  peo- 
ple I  met  when  I  came  to  Congress.  He 
was  a  devoted  and  effective  pubUc  serv- 
ant and  served  his  constituency  in  a 
most  capable  manner.  When  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  he  assimied  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  that  position  with  dignity, 
confidence,  and  ability.  These  quali- 
ties inspired  in  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  serve  under  him  an  assiu*- 
ance  that  here  was  a  man  on  whom  we 
could  rely.  As  a  presiding  officer  he 
was  eminently  fair,  as  you  who  have 
observed  him  functioning  as  Chairman 
of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
and  upon  occasion  as  Acting  Speaker, 
will  attest. 

Mr.  l^;>eaker,  this  Congress  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  Members,  the 
people  of  his  district  in  Tennessee  have 
lost  a  most  able  Representative  and  ail 
of  us  have  lost  a  valued  friend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    IMr. 

DiNGELL] . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  my  remarks  with  those  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  DavisJ  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  paid  tribute  to  tliis 
splendid  son  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  late  Jkre  Coopkr. 

I  hesitated  to  join  my  voice  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  man  because  of  my 
brief  service  in  this  body  and  because  of 
the  preemce  of  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  knew  and  worked  with  Jerk 
Coopkr  so  much  longer  than  L  But  I 
rise  today,  having  known  Jkbi  Coopkb 
since  I  was  a  little  boy.    I  have  known 


him  always  as  a  man  of  great  sincerity, 
a  man  of  great  courage,  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  My  father  and  he  were  as 
close  as  brothers.  They  sat  together  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
they  fought  together  for  f ail-and  equita- 
ble taxes  for  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
These  two  men  sat  on  this  committee 
during  the  years  when  the  present-day 
tax  laws  of  this  country  were  formulated. 

It  is  these  tax  laws  which  manifest  the 
fairness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  integrity  of 
Jerk  Cooper.  The  lasting  friendship 
and  respect  of  the  Congress  and  people 
of  tills  coimtry  will  stand  as  a  memorial 
to  this  great  son  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  in 
the  knowledge  that  Jerk  Coopek  will  no 
longer  sit  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Each  Member  of  this  House 
feels  that  same  loss,  and  yet  the  personal 
loss  which  we.  his  colleagues  and  friends, 
feel  for  this  wonderful  man  is  very  small 
when  we  consider  the  loss  which  the 
country  and  the  State  of  Tennessee  feel 
at  the  passing  of  Jkre  Cooper. 

I  want  to  extend  to  his  stafT.  to  his 
devoted  friend  and  secretary.  Miss  Hope 
Hart,  to  his  brother  and  sisters,  my  own 
deep  sympathy,  the  sympathy  of  my 
family  and  the  sympathy  of  my  mother 
who  with  my  dad  knew  and  respected 
Jere  Cooper  for  the  fine  man  he  was. 
All  of  us,  who  respected  and  loved  him. 
will  pray  to  the  good  Lord  that  the  soul 
of  Jere  Cooper  will  find  everlasting  peace 
in  the  arms  of  the  God  he  loved  and 
served  here  on  earth. 

Mr,  DAVtS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Davisl  I  want  to 
express  my  deepest  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  all  that  could  pass  in  this  world 
of  Jere  Cooper.  I  sympathize  so  deeply 
with  the  great  State  of  Teimessee  and 
the  great  southern  section  of  our  coun- 
try in  their^MSs  of  their  most  illustrious 
son.  I  s^pathize  so  deeply  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  our  loss  and 
I  sympathize  so  deeply  in  the  Nation's 
loss.  I  cannot  picture  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  Jerb  Cooper. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  the  life  of  an 
American  boy  grown  and  developed  into 
greatness.  I  believe  Judge  Davis  said 
that  he  started  to  work  at  12  years  of 
age.  and  I  believe  that  work  has  never 
ceased.  I  hope  he  now  from  his  labor  is 
resting  in  God's  mercy  and  in  God's  pro- 
tection. I  can  see  him  now  in  the  fight 
for  the  sort  of  taxation  he  wished.  I 
can  see  him  presiding  over  the  House, 
as  he  did  so  many  times,  and  I  know  of 
his  granting  my  own  wish  to  speak  for 
a  minute  or  two  when  mnnbers  of  his 
own  committee  and  others  sought  time. 
I  remember  his  tremendous  ability  as  a 
legislator,  his  courtesy,  his  great  dignity, 
and  his  quiet  humor.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word  a  true  gentleman,  he  always 
seemed  calm  and  unrufBed.  He  never 
spcrice  of  his  losses  and  his  own  unhap- 
piness,  but  he  had  a  great  sjrmpathy 
for  everyone  else  who  was  in  trouble 
whether  in  a  pers(Hial  way  or  whether 
It  was  trouble  in  the  district/or  in  the 
Nation.  I  only  wish  that  J^  Ooorat 
could  be  with  us  today  to  help  guide  us 
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family  and  to  his  State. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Twmessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleinan  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  KakstknI. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  priTilege  to  know  Jere<?ooper  for  al- 
most as  long  as  I  have  been  in  Washing- 
ton and  during  the  past  3  years  I  was 
especially  fortnnate  to  have  been  able 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

While  his  untimely  passinf  Is  a  great 
lo38  to  the  people  ot  his  district  as  well 
as  the  Congress  and  our  Nation,  It  is 
also  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  He  was 
A  man  of  many  talents  and  rtrtuet. 
Soldier,  lawyer,  leader  of  men,  states- 
man, and  Congresimaa  cztraordlmrr 
describe  Jm  Coona.  We  shall  miss  his 
leadership  in  the  Committee  on  Wayi 
and  Means,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
reientatlves,  but  we  shall  also  miss  bim 
as  a  friend  whose  cardinal  rirtoe  was 
that  of  kindness. 

Jerk  Cooper  Ured  by  the  Golden  Rule 
every  day  of  his  life.  His  kindness  to 
everyone  came  from  his  heart.  He  was 
one  who  did  not  criticize  others  but.  in- 
stead, sought  to  look  for  their  good  qual- 
ities. He  was  never  too  busy  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  all  who  appealed  to  him. 
He  had  a  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others  for  kindness  dominated  his 
whole  life.  Like  a  host  of  others,  I  shaH 
always  remember  and  cherish  his  many 
kindnesses  to  me  over  the  years. 

To  his  brother  and  sisters  and  other 
members  of  the  family  of  my  friend 
JERE  CooFSR,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  DAVIS  ol  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  S  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life  and  services  of  the  late  Jerk  Cooper. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RATBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  k»t  a  great  friend  in  the  pass- 
ing of  JEBK  CooPKR.  He  was  a  man  of 
impeccable  character,  of  great  abihtar 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

The  wwld  is  better  for  his  having 
passed  ttils  way. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  heartfelt  and  pro- 
found sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  Mbute 
to  the  cherished  memory  oi  my  beloved 
departed  colleague  and  esteemed  late 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Jcac  Cooper, 
of  Tennessee. 

As  one  who  was  privileged  to  be  close- 
ly associated  with  hbn  oyer  a  rather  con- 
siderable period.  I  can  authorita^ely 
state  that  Mr.  Coormt  was  an  extremely 
worthwhile  friend,  a  noble  pabHc  serv- 
ant, and  a  patriotic  statennan.  He 
served  well  his  constituents  from  his 
great  State  of  Tennessee  but  he  served 
equally  well  his  fellow  eountrymen  from 
every  State  in  the  ITnion.  Mr.  Coopei 
brought  to  his  duties  a  conscientiotn 
energy,  snd  a  fttrslghted  wisdom  that 
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prodaeed  in  lAn  outstanBns  qoamSes 
of  leadersldp. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the!  im- 
tbaeiy  passjng  of  Mr.  Ooom  from  our 
mklBt  has  toereased  the  burdens  that 
mwt  be  borne  by  those  of  us  who  re- 
main, amiiariy  there  can  be  no  cloubi 
tliat  because  we  have  been  «iriclMfl  by 
his  friendship  and  inspired  by  his  lead- 
ership, we  will  be  bettor  qualified  to  cope 
wiU)  those  added  burdens.  The  honored 
menspry  of  this  distinguished  citisepi  of 
Dyersburg  wiH  long  remain  as  an  inspi- 
ration and  an  exarapie  to  aid  us  in  deal- 
ing with  the  i6A|iei»  coitfronting, 
NatioB.  ^  \ 

I  am  saddened  by  the  loss 
Cooper's  friendship  but  I  am  gratefi 
harhig  onee  possessed  it.    His  lead< 
wM  be  nissed  Ixrt  those  on  w1 
sponslMUty  of  leadership  dei*elre 
better  leaders  because  of  Ms  exai 
Itie    greatnese    of    oar    Natkm 
strengthened  by  Mr.  Cbopm's  eoni 
tlon  to  tte  achievement.    The  gi 
of  the  ftttore  of  our  Nation  will 
larged  if  we  will  follow  the  ideal 
principles  for  which  Mr.  Coopni 

We  extend  to  Mr.  Coopn't  famtif  our 
deeiTCst  Qrmpathy, 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr. 
is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  Join 
leagues  in  mooming  the  passing 
dear  friend  Jere  Co(x>er,  of  Tennessee. 
His  untimely  death  came  as  a  tremen- 
dous shock  to  me;  as  it  did  to  everyone, 
I  know :  and  it  is  still  dimcult  to  realise 
that  he  will  not  be  with  us  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  [have 
known  Jere  Cooper  for  many  yeara  and 
to  have  served  on  the  same  committee 
with  him  ever  since  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meats  in 
1943,  and  imder  his  chairmanship  since 
tlie  opening  of  the  84th  Congress,  f  can 
say  without  reservation  that  I  kn4w  of 
no  Member  of  Congress  who  was  more 
diBgent  or  more  hard  working  thati  the 
Congressman  from  tlic  10th  District  ot 
Tennessee.  He  seldon  missed  a  r^leall 
in  the  House  and  he  was  alwa^  hi 
attendance  at  committee  meetings: 

His  pen^iant  for  hard  work  was  noth- 
ing recent— it  had  always  been  one  of  his 
prime  characteristics,  and  was  md^bt- 
edly  one  of  the  assets  that  carrier  Wm 
through  the  many  hardships  he  ted  to 
face.  He  had  not  come  from  a  wnKliy 
family  and  had  been  forced  to  make  Ms 
own  way  since  the  age  of  12.  Despite  an 
his  financial  difficulties  he  man«iged  to 
complete  high  school  and  go  on  to  olitsin 
his  law  degree  at  Cumberland  Dnivtnity 
in  Lebanon,  Terai. 

Unfortimately,  the  story  of  hfs  per- 
sonal Mfe  is  not  a  completely  happy 
one — ^it  ecmtahied  considerable  sadness. 
IBs  marriage,  which  begsm  happfy  in 
1930,  ended  tragically  less  than  5  ireara 
later  when  his  wife  died  sudden^  of 
pnewnottfa. 

Filled  with  sorrow  over  the  loss  #f  his 
wife.  Iris  one  consolation  was  hisjiittle 
son,  Jere,  Jr.,  who  was  then  only  a  paby. 
During  the  following  years  he  divkUd  his 
efforts  between  Ms  work  in  Congresi,  and 
seeing  to  the  needs  of  his  son,  wh^  was 
a  quiet  studioas  boy,  wen  liked  t#  his 
classmates,  and  a  sotiroe  of  great  prfde  to 
his  father.    When  he  was  14.  be 


hia  first  trip  to  Wajtifeigtoa.  which  ap- 
parently remained  in  his  aiemory  as  one 
of  the  greatest  experiCEiees  of  hjs  Bf  e. 

Then  came  the  tragic  demlu|kiiiti  9t 
February  1951.  Wliile  his  fisher  was 
with  Jere,  Jr.,  ta  their  home  ilii  Dyera- 
burg,  Twin ,  the  boy  went  to  sleep  one 
evening  only  to  awake  during  the  night 
with  nausea  and  copvuirioBs.  He  died  a 
few  hovrs  later,  and  the  aoorie  ot  the 
trouble  was  never  lOMywn.  TMe  aeeoad 
tragedy  left  Mr.  Coopbr  without  any 
close  family  life,  and  forced  him  more 
than  ever  to  devote  his  interest  and  en- 
ergy to  his  work  1b  Washing 

Jma  CooPEB  was  a  good 
kindly  man.    In  a  complex 
one  of  the  few  people  I  have 
was  able  to  maintain  a  stmt 
values  to  which  he  rtgoroai 
We  shall  mlM  him  greatly, 
cemmlttM  and  in  th»  Hoose. 

Mr.  Avcmmcuxa,  Mr.  .„..».«. 
Jn»  Coom  waa  not  as  can  man  tm 
know  well  but  tt  was  aaar  for  anyooe  to 
recognise  that  bo  wm  *  mos  ql  etorliBg 
of 


frsaokOltf.  Ho 
a  dependabte  man  ot  totewt  foetiafs, 
with  deflnito  oonvletions,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  for  them,  lo  a  pte* 
siding  oaaer  he  had  few  eqnair  >  mmI.  bo- 
cause  of  his  thorough  knowM  se  o<  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  procedsre.  there 
were  no  sttuationa  be  could  a^i  resolve. 
There  was  much  pergonal  sonlDW  to  his 
life  which  he  met  with  calm  jTortitude; 
commanding  the  sysspatbetie  almiratkm 
of  everyone.    He  was  very  bravje. 

I  always  had  the  greatest  aCmiration 
for  Jere  Coopeh  and  I  shall  miss  Htm  aa 
indeed  wfil  everyone  he  came  1^  contact 
with.  The  Howe  of  Representttives  has 
lost  a  stalwart  Member  who  contributed 
much  and  whoae  pe swing  has  left  a  miai 
void.  I  UKteod  aiy  dees>eBt  Tjrtiiilhr  to 
all  his  family  and  friends  in  jthis  boor 
of  their  bereavcBMn4.  [ 

Mr.  SADCW^K.  Mr.  Spealfer.  Jam 
CoopEX  was  my  friend,  my  chaii^mcm,  axvl 
my  immediate  neighbor  stauinlg  adjote- 
ing  offices.  Our  sjsodottonwsp  friendly 
and  our  respective  stalls  were  ftieadly. 

From  personal  Imowledge.  I  ^cnow  the 
truth  of  the  complBBaits  and  rfspect  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  today.  Ijoihmthese 
sentiments.  He  was  at  all  ^nes  "the 
gentleman  from  the  Eighth  I^istriet  ef 
Tennessee.-  ! 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oir  MaUoA 
has  sufitered  a  great  loss  in  thB  death  of 
Jere  Cooper.  All  of  us  have  lost  a  friend. 
But  this  applies  particularly  t4  those  of 
us  who  were  so  closdy^  assoei^d  with 
him  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

IXity  with  him  always  came  ifirst.  He 
was  natm-ally  prhnari^  concerned  with 
his  work  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, but  in  spite  of  liis  ardaovs  duties 
as  chalraoan  be  never  neglected  the  woric 
of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,        1 

We  an  ronember  his  constaztt  attend- 
ance on  the  floor  wtiere  he  kept  himself 
fnily  infonned  ef  what  was  poiBg  on  in 
matters  which  did  not  eoncemlils  com- 
ndttee.  When  he  was  requested  by  the 
SpesOEer,  as  he  was  so  often,  lo  preside 
over  difficult  soHions  of  the  House,  no 
one  was  a  better  presiding  aoier. 

Coning  from  a  district  wbete  be  had 
had  little  opportunity  to  stady*  flnaaetel 
matters,  he  mads  It  a  point  when  hs 
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chosen  for  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  make  a  deep  study  of  the  matters 
which  came  before  it.  Over  the  years 
he  became  a  thorough  exi)ert  on  all  de- 
tails of  taxation. 

Though  a  strong  partisan  Jere  when 
presiding  was  always  fair  to  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — on  the  floor  as  well  as  in 
committee. 

He  never  broke  his  word  to  any 
Member. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  shoclced  and  grieved,  as 
I  am  sure  all  his  colleagues  were,  at  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  Congressman 
Cooper.  We  have  lost  a  valued  friend,  a 
gieat  legislator,  and  a  great  chairman  of 
a  great  committee  of  this  House.  HewlU 
be  sorely  missed.  I  Join  in  psying  trib- 
ute to  him  and  his^memory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  grieved  when  I  leaned  Just  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  of  the  untimely 
pss^ng  of  my  dear  f  rleT.d  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Jess  Coorss, 

His  death  brought  sadness  to  ms  at 
Chrtftmastime, 

Congressman  CoortR  was  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  since  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  connected  with 
that  committee  I  had  occasion  to  become 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  had  grown  to 
love  ana  respect  him  more  and  more. 
He  was  also  dean  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. 

In  serving  on  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  with  Congressman 
Cooper.  I  knew— even  at  times  when  I 
differed  with  him  on  the  issues— that 
he  was  sincere  and  conscientious  and 
that  he  would  fight  until  the  bitter  end 
to  win  his  point  of  view.  He  served  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  people  of 
the  entire  Nation  ably  and  faithfully  for 
more  than  30  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  He  was.  indeed 
a  great  American  statesman,  a  man  of 
honor  and  of  deep  convictions.  We  aU 
shaU  miss  him. 

I  extend  to  his  relatives  and  thousands 
Of  friends  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend  and  a  great  leader 
Mr.  DAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  we  are  never  so  pre- 
occupied with  our  own  affairs  that  we 
cannot  pause  to  admire  the  working  of 
a  great  mind,  and  It  was  thus  that  I  often 
found  myself  standing  in  open  admira- 
tion of  that  great  statesman,  Jere 
Cooper,  whose  death  has  come  at  a  time 
when  we  can  m  afford  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  his  wisdom  and  the  steadying  influ- 
ence of  his  firm  hand. 

Like  the  Master  he  has  gone  to  meet, 
Jere  Cooper  was  not  unacquainted  with 
grief,  and  to  be  close  to  him  was  to  sense 
that  his  Inward  burden  was  most  heavy. 
And  yet.  despite  his  seeming  loneUness 
he  invariably  rose  to  splendid  heights 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  preside  over 
this  body,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  des- 
ignated to  fin  the  Speaker's  chair  on  so 
many  occasions  attested  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  as  a  parliamentarian 
and  presiding  officer. 

It  has  always  been  heartening  for  me 
to  realist  that  we  never  ssparate  as  par- 


ties when  it  comes  to  the  evaluation  of  a 
Member  who  has  been  taken  from  us, 
and  I  know  that  we  shall  aU  Join  In 
lamenting  the  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished legislator  whose  memory  wiU  be 
kept  forever  green  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  call  him 
friend. 

Mr.  LANE.  Representative  Jere 
Cooper,  of  Tennessee,  passed  away  the 
week  before  Christmas. 

For  almost  30  years  he  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  chairman  of  the  iwwerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  this  responsible  post  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  he 
became  an  outstanding  parliamentarian. 
Through  the  years  his  MHleagues  placed 
complete  confldence  in  his  Judgment  and 
in  his  mtegrity. 

For  Jsas  Coons  was  a  gentleman  aU 
the  way. 

In  the  heat  of  legisUtlvs  battles,  when 
partisan  riowpoints  and  personalities 
tended  toward  extremes,  the  wlss  ooun- 
seU  and  patient  manner  of  ReprsMnt*- 
tive  Coopss  restored  reason  and  dignity 
to  the  legislaUve  process,  such  was  the 
high  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  aU. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Members  of  thU 
House,  he  came  from  a  humble  family, 
and  learned  at  an  early  age  the  virtues  of 
hard  work.  In  the  tradition  of  our  class- 
less society,  he  won  recognition  by  his 
own  efforts  and  developed  the  talents 
which  were  to  serve  his  constituents  and 
the  Nation  with  distinction. 

Lawyer,  veteran,  and  churchworker. 
he  lived  every  moment  of  his  journey 
through  life  as  one  who  never  forgot  his 
responsibilities  to  his  coimtry  and  to 
God. 

Jere  Cooper,  the  man  from  Tennessee, 
has  left  us  for  life  eternal,  but  as  with 
all  men  that  we  are  privileged  to  know 
and  admire,  the  memory  of  his  fine 
human  qualities  will  ever  be  a  part  of  us. 
His  was  the  grace  of  quiet  leadership 
that  was  dedicated  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  free  people. 

Jere  Cooper  has  gone,  but  the  years  of 
work  and  friiwidship  that  we  shared  with 
him  are  an  experience  that  we  shaU  al- 
ways treasure. 

For  he  strengthened  our  faith  In  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  in  the  ability  of 
representative  government  to  overcome 
any  chaUenge  from  any  quarter.  May 
his  example  continue  to  inspire  us  as  we 
face  the  stem  tasks  ahead. 

Mr.  MARTIN.,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  aU  of  us  read  of 
the  untimely  death  of  Jiu  Cooper.  It 
can  be  truthfully  said  he  was  a  man  with- 
out an  enemy.  A  man  of  great  ability,  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  tax  and  tariff  leg- 
islation, and  chairman  of  the  great  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  he  commanded  an 
Important  place  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  wm  be  sorely  missed  In 
the  evoitful  days  ahead. 

As  a  parUamentarian,  he  possessed 
unusual  skin  and  few  men  presided  as 
gracef uUy  as  he.  In  my  many  years  of 
close  association  with  Jere  Cooper,  I 
never  heard  him  utter  an  unkind  word  or 
criticism  of  another  Member. 

Men  of  the  caUber  of  Jgu  Coopsi  gave 
a  powerful  strength  to  the  Congress. 
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Tennessee  has  lost  a  ftoe  American  and  a 
great  legislator  in  his  death.  My  deep- 
est sjmipathy  is  extended  to  his  family 
In  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  Join  in  the  tributes  Yeing 
paid  to  Jere  Cooper.  He  was  a  states- 
man of  the  old  southern  S(dio(d.  The 
dignity  of  his  bearing  was  an  example  for 
aU  of  us.  The  integrity  of  his  positions 
on  the  issues  before  the  Congress  wes  an 
even  more  important  example.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  him. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  very 
fitting  tribute  paid  him  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal  by  Morrts^Cimn Ing- 
ham, the  Washington  correspondent  for 
that  paper: 

MyopTM  Wttt  rsB.  Loss  nr  Dbatk  or  Jbrs 
oooPBB,  AN  wmemn  Lawmakss^In  Mis 

QVflT   Wat   RffPRSStlHATIVS   PIOM    nriRs 

swM  Mao  Bsooms  am  Imsostant  Lbash  aus 

FOWKS  IN  COMOBMS 

i»r  Morris  Ouaalogbsm) 

Wtinmarom,  Jsnuarr  4,^Th«  dMtti  et 
KeprsMntativs  Jsss  Cooria  wss  a  distinct 
loMtotb«lnt«MUoftb«Mld«mtb.         "*^ 

tU»  psMlng,  In  B«tbM(U  KatsI  HonrtUl 
Dw^Mnbw  IS,  will  be  telt  in  many  Ugtouairi, 
gov«rnm«ntAl,  and  political  ft«id«  ta  tb« 
forthcoming  teMlon  of  CongrMt. 

In  lilA  quiet.  unMexunlng  way.  Mr.  Coom 
had  become  one  of  the  leaden  of  Congresi  a 
nian  known  for  bis  high  degree  of  personal 
integrity.  His  views,  as  a  consequence  al- 
ways commanded  respectfva  attention. 

Never  an  accompUshed  speaker,  his  ef- 
fectiveness In  floor  debates  flowed  from  the 
obvloxis  sincerity  of  his  statements.  ThU 
same  quality  served  him  equally  well  in  the 
leadership  councils  to  which  be  Increaslnelv 
was  invited.  ' 

Yet  It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Coopn  that 
despite  his  steadily  rising  station  and  In- 
creasing responsibilities  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  interests  of  his  constltuente. 

No  strlver  for  national  or  international 
renown,  no  seeker  of  headlines,  his  interests 
were  those  of  his  district.  hU  State,  his  re- 
gion, and  his  country,  in  about  that  order. 

His  favorite  newspaper  was  not  the  New 
Yorlc  Times  or  any  of  the  other  big  eastern 
papers  so  popular  with  the  politically  ambi- 
tious, but  the  Dyersburg  State  Gazette,  which 
he  faithfully  read  and  kept  stacked  In  his 
office. 

rouGar  por  soxtth's  way  or  Lira 

With  dignity  and  logic,  he  fought  through 
the  years  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  flood  control,  for  cotton  legislation,  and 
for  preserving  the  South 's  way  of  life. 

The  House's  sixth -ranking  Democrat,  and 
chairman  of  the  taxwrltlng  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  was  saddled  with  ter- 
ribly oompUcated  chores. 

F(M-emoBt  among  them  was  the  tadt  of 
keeping  the  tax  laws  equlUble  and  adequate 
for  the  Nation's  needs.  Many  men  under- 
standably  would  have  shrunk  from  such  ex- 
acting demands,  but  by  working  unbelievably 
long  hours  Mr.  Ooofsb  handled  them  as  well 
as  his  other  duties. 

Fte  a  great  many  yean  he  had  occupied 
the  same  single  room  in  the  uiipretentlotu 
Washington  hotel  when  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton, which  was  most  of  the  year. 

A  famlUar  sight  to  the  room  clerks  was 
Mr.  Coopxa  coming  in  fro^i  the  Capitol  after 
dark  with  a  stack  of  papers  and  books  to  be 
studied  during  the  night. 

His  power  and  influence,  aa  weU  as  his 
dignity  and  esoellent  manners,  made  lilm  one 
of  Washingtonii  most  attractive  flgurae  ao- 
claUy.  but  only  rarely  would  he  sooept  one  ot 
the  social  invitations  that  ^>t>ftsdwt  upon 
htm 
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_  cf  t2:«  cSob, 
rOowzBTs  iwirserta  wwre  «pipros!rt«t5«Cf 
ionm»    and    •«»    ««n    wnaiiiwl.      Be 

CMa«d  u»  te  ca|o7te«  Wiiertf.  k<rt  ■»»  rf- 
ter»axcl  h«  left:,  ez^vUiiuii^  t^a^t  ^ 
<2iaces  were  vatuc^ 

SecaoEie  of  his  le-urtsc  a^twc 
ln.t:£rKs«  is.  pexscmtl  pi'-'-'Tttj.  Mr 
»  ;>Gor  aemi  jcurce,     A«  a.  xewil-t,  tbe 

A .-.      - ..-. . »  ■-.-  H-.-frreT-  atat&rtt  f»  ttos  Ssfra-- 

Atzn  a«  siic  ioceli^Bt  ■»»  la  WaaktBrten. 

A  war—,  mwiPy  MMiyiia^  «ke  ■rtlele 
■teiM—rt  tli«  tfaMto  of  Mr.  Ooonrs  wt(e  to 
'"'•  ""V  '  9*BB  after  ttelr  ■niiinm,  aad 

M.  Oirtr  on^  cIsUd. 

<tf  ttew  ta««M  and  tiKj  accooBtcd  for  • 


Qgiatfam  ezamiie  of  liiB 
■enne  m  aatapimfiMi  to  aB  «f 
Mr.  ASPDIAIXl    Hr 

to 

to  And  that 
witli 

,, ^- 

^eazt  th&t  I  leazncd  of  tbe 

bat  a 


/anicary 


30eii  jcar  cf  serriee  to  the  peoi>ii> 
native  stne  of  Tcbdobcc^— a^ 
VtfWit  at  the  IfaSiao — in  the 


of  a 

Kfrcn 
the 


taiease.  kte  dtsmtr  end  lo«Se. 
for  w«ek  wlO  be 


Mr.KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  vitti 
my  ctdleagnes  in  eqn-easuig  praf  oood 
nttntit  and  a  deep  aeme  d  Iocs  ovcr 
tlie  imtizneiy  deatb  of  my  friend  tlie 
ciwinnaa  of  tlae  Oommmce  on  Ways 
and  Mcam.  Jm  OooroL 

Jm  was,  as  has  been  so  etoqaenfly 
powted  oat  by  my  coUeaeues  today  a 
Christian  rentleman  in  the  highest  Mense 
ofUbe  wand.    He  was  a  man  of  great 

eoQxage  in  the  face  cf  penonal  advezsttv' 
he  was  a  legislator  and  statesman  of  oot- 
»tanding  ability;  and  lie  was  one  who 
1>onemeA  those  personal  atfcribates  of 
cnaracter  which  we  «B  admire  and 
rcspeec. 

Jeae  Ccopca  was  a  man  of  sound  jnOg- 
»cnt  and  possessed  a  deep  midcrstand- 
^  ™^fa>o<»'tedge  of  the  opeiatluns  of 
o«r  Oo?eiument  and  hi  particnlar  the 
gWCTKs  «rf  tUs  great  legislative  body. 
wc  have  an  observed  him  many  tinwn 
when  be  was  sttting  in  the  chair  and  the 
precise  and  careful  auimer  ta  wUch  te 
presided,  with  dignity  and  eonsMeratlon 
So^^SS'SSf  *rf  "»  P-nt  Of  tK 
w  ^^•***  **■**  e»P<«»ed  by  individual 
•oeiBoers. 

He  served  his  district  and  his  Katldo 
with  distinction,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaaa  he  de> 
voud  aU  of  hia  enerrlea  aad  aU  of  bto 
waking  houra  to  his  licavy  rcspomtbfli. 
ties  and  duttea.  Be  was  a  eenOeman  of 
strong  will  and  great  ttttetrHj.  At  the 
same  tfane,  as  has  also  been  so  eUxjuent- 
ly  pointed  ont  by  my  colleagues,  he  was  a 
msn  of  great  modesty  and  unassumina 
in  his  petKmal  demeanor. 

Ills  death  was  a  shock  to  aU  of  us.  and 
I  add  myvolee  to  those  who  have  si  fit- 
tingly paid  tribute  to  hia  today,  i  Si 
t«|d  my  dce^t  eendoleaees  and  sym- 
pathy to  members  of  his  family.    The 


a 
to 


tfaia 


with  his 

Aadi^ 
as  a  eoDeainw  wIm 

of  the 
aU 

sxdin?,  wfaetiier  it  was  in 

wliiclii  he  so  ably 

Hoose  itself.    The  House  wtn  not 

to  the ^ 

^f_tteiM(v^nd  wtthoot  that 
""^^''^waa  ahniys  lacauit  in  liis 
with  hiseoBeagwa. 

lectoan  tbe 
tlaexc  ariees  the 
of  why  this  man.  who  cookl 
many  more  vean  af  m^  ^j^f^  %^  k^ 
was  taken.    Bat 

viB  of  God.  and  

we  remember  tliat  Jm  Coonx 
"MPty  retacioai  man,  devoted  to 
tian  princ^iea.    He  lived  a  hfe 

acrwce  to  his  Icflow  maa  and  he 
oafJBg  exaa^tie  of  puiitic  senrio  ^ 
beacoo  to  light  tise  paths  of 
loiknr. 

Ya.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  — ^ 
man  as  a  rreat  rh»ir,w»f,n  d  the 
mittce  on  Wave  and  Means,    m 
^as  tikis  amn  as  an  outstanding 
bw  of   the  Bouse  of  RepreaenV..,^, 
And  we  ihafl  miii  him  as  a  man  ,  jnooe 

t^**^H^^™****^    ^    Speaker,  i 

to   add    njy    words   of    praise   fod   .-— , 

Coonx,  When  I  first  came  to  ihl  Con- 
gress, he  was  one  of  the  first  m^Uvu  I 

met  and  it  seemed  that  our  paths  c  rosed 
on  many  occasioouL 

It  was  an  early  discovery  that  w » hath 

belonged  to  the  same  coliege  f  rat<  inity 

^cre  were  many  other  conmon  bSr- 

Share  with  U^  respected  coBeaj  oe  of 
otffs.  I  was  Impressed  that  he  wa  1  ever 
attentive  to  his  dnlles  hi  the  Coj  icress 
and  always  conscious  of  the  res  tonsi- 
Wttdes  that  his  yean  of  service  a  >d  his 

unpoerd  npon  him. 

^toh  one  of  the  marts  of  true  s  ates- 
mewhip  which  could  be  an  *««ti*  ue  u% 
many  others.  «»hi^  u) 

Another  otitotaivflng  %,iuumKve 
Jtn  Oooraa  was  the  fact  that  i 
Ueved  in  those  principles  that  had 
this  country  great,  and  he  was 
to  f ore«akc  those  iwlnclptes  lor 
the  many  mrtried  and  false  thi 
which  unfortunately  are  being  pr 
to  an  of  us  by  certain  groups. 

Furthermore,  he  was  exemplary 
fact  that  he  did  not  ^eak     " 
when  he  spoke,  all  Members 

In  pointing  out  these  >;hariHi«cnnic8.  i 
wish  to  Inchjde  an  editorial  fron    the 


'  CEooe  Z739. 
It  mi^t  be  szad  tn  v»*s^^  t^  «*e 

h«to"»  wfco  Ml      ••--  aTI 

always  widd  the 

Mr. 

n»e  to  Join ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

meats  which  have  been  madelfay  mjTraX^ 


be  said 


Anything  fliat  might  hnr 
"  woold  not  adequaiehr  ^^p    _  , 
-^  for  the  ahthty.  integritj.  and 
ee  which  was  in  this  bod  r 
by  oar  departed  coHeagne.  J\ 


hy 

re- 


tdmiratiaa 


hfm  greater  reason  for  the 
for  a  record  of  service  o^^n 
by  oorcoQeagne. 

Always  lafthf m  to  the  trust  reposed  hi 
^m  by  his  people;  ntitho^  ae  av  ^ 
rricnds  hare  any  cause  to  rc^et  ettber 
the  manner  or  the  decree  iq  which  he 
performed  his  duty. 

He  left  arccnpd  which  aU  ^ay  seek  to 


with  hiBi 


of 
.  and  in 
Coons  has  buQt 


of 


«iuai— few.  if  any.  win  ever 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Spedlcer.    Jiax 
Ooopn  and  I  first  came  to  c|angresa  at 
the  same  time.    Serving  her^       _ 
over  the  past  30  years  laas  bet  in.  far 
a    rich    aad    rewarding    expnenee. 
grieve  lor  his  loss  deepily  and  1  exxonally - 

this  body  win  miss  him.  the  ei  inury  vni 
ndss  him  ' 

We  are  hidebted  to  a  gene^ow  arov- 
lace  that  we  have  had  an 
great  patriot,  bteawd  with  «.. 
talenU  and  dedieaied  to  the 
his  ooimtry.    With 
Ills  allotted  time.  J; 

a  ■vmiwient  of ,,  ^„^  in^tut- 

phahmenU  far  higher  than  a  ly  aiooa. 
ment  we  could  build  to  hiau  This 
ument  will  hve  and  endure,  i  ia^a< 
pQshmenta  win  o^wiMrm^  to^^ 
good  of  mankind,  aad  his  &.,« 
conthrae  to  inspire  other  men  ;  md 
en  to  great  and  good  ^iy^mp;  i«iii7«rts 
Mr.  DOTLCL  Upon  my  entn  aec  udob 
my  duties  as  a  Mather  of  this  treat  kaz. 
IslaUve  body,  about  U  yeaza  f  ol  I 
Immediately  *nrartrd  to  1 
fairness,  soundneas.  sincerity  abdahiUtv 
of  Jnx  Coona  in  his  every  deSateupon 
the  floor  or  when  he  presided  is  Acting 
Speaker  or  Chairman  of  the  C  ommtttee 
as  a  Whole.  I  also  noted  his  ca  dial  atti- 
tude toward  Members  who  sjoke  with 


tha 
win 
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him.  Therefore,  I  promptly  began  to 
submit  some  of  my  problems  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  to  him.  I  always  found 
him  aypiuachaMe  and  gtntious  wfOi  tm 
tine  and  talent. 

I  suppose  in  about  a  doeen  fnstanees 
during  these  six  terms  I  sought  and  relied 
upon  his  suggestions  in  answer  to  my 
questions.  His  able,  sfneere,  ChrfeMan 
statesmanship  and  behavior  appealed  t» 
me  from  the  start. 

The  last  subject  I  diseussed  with  him. 
and  about  which  I  sought  his  mature 
Judgment,  was  that  of  less  than  honor- 
able discharges  from  the  MlHtary  Estab- 
lishments. He  again  freely  gave  me  cor- 
dial hearing  for  a  few  minutea  and  then 
pleased  me  much  by  his  tolling  me  of 
some  of  the  cases  of  lads  whcf  had  re- 
ceived less  than  honorable  discharges  at 
one  t3T)e  or  another ;  he  greatTy  encour- 
aged me  and  was  truly  helpful  in  the  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  that  bill. 

When  I  read  in  the  Washington  paper 
a  short  time  ago  of  his  Illness  I  naturally 
rushed  to  him  at  the  hospital  a  short 
ChristBHM  greeting  and  message  of  good 
will  for  his  speedy  and  complete  recov- 
ery. I  am  90  thankful  he  received  it  a 
few  days  before  his  untimely  death.  And 
then  I  received  from  his  loyal  secretary 
the  following  letter : 

Mt  Dub  niiEnu:  Tonr  Ghrlrtraas  greeting 
cord  was  received  In  this  olBce  Just  bcfoee 
tbe  deatb  of  our  beloved  Congreeunan.  ttae 
HDnorable  Joa  Coopnu 

Mr.  Coorn  always  enjoyed  his  Christmas 
cards  and  took  great  pleasure  in  answering 
eacb  one  with  a  personal  letter.  I  vlsKed 
him  at  the  hospital  Just  a  few  hours  before 
he  died  and  toolc  tbe  unanswered  cards  and 
letters  that  had  come  In  up  to  that  day.  He 
bad  me  read  each  one  ef  them  to  him  and 
then  asked  me  to  acknowledge  them  and 
bring  them  back  for  hie  signature.  He  was 
in  good  spirits  and  talked  about  returning  to 
his  office  In  a  few  weeks.  That  was  my  last 
visit  with  him.  His  sudden  death,  wtth  tts 
shock  and  grief  to  his  office  staff,  has  delayed 
this  message  until  today. 

If  you  care  to  correspond  wtth  thla  olBoe 
during  ttae  next  month  about  any  service  we 
may  be  able  to  render,  you  may  aend  a  letlar 
to  the  address  given  below. 

with  my  wish  for  the  blessings  of  good 
health,  peace,  and  happiness  In  the  coming 
New  Tear,  T  am. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Hora  HABT,  gecretery. 

Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  extend  to  his  family 
our  sincere  and  understanding  sympathy. 
Even  though  he  has  passed  on  to  his  ^ist 
reward  and  Is  no  longer  personally  pres- 
ent dally  In  our  midst,  I  know  you  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  of  his  life 
amongst  us  that  It  was  a  timely  example 
of  the  power  which  a  sincere,  honest, 
upright,  able,  and  dedicated  Ufe  is  cer- 
tain  to  generato  and  perpetoato. 

Mr.  ROONBT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  the  untimely  passing  of  my  good 
friend  and  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Jnc  Coom,  of  Dyenburg,  Tenn. 

JtMz  was  first  elected  to  the  71st  Con- 
gress and  served  continuously  in  this 
body  until  the  time  of  his  death  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  on  Z>ecember 
18  last. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  served  with  great  honor 
and  distinction.  He  was  a  fine  American^ 
one  whose  first  thought  was  of  his  eonn- 
civ — a 


try  and  of  tbtt  people  he  represented  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Tennesuee.  Jnr  eonoiaaded 
the  vespeet  and  aAiriratioB  of  his  eot- 
leagues  en  both  sicfes  of  ffie  afsKe.  Be 
was  always  kind.  Just,  and  humble  ia 
his  dealings  with  Mi  fellow  men  and  was, 
in  ray  opinion,  a  gentleman  of  the  rtd 
schoof. 

r  have  lost  a  tree  and  dear  friend, 
and  I  shaH  for  the  rest  of  my  Kf e  hare 
a  very  warm  recollection  of  Jxai  Coopwa. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Jotnlng^  with  my  coHeagrues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  hi  the  final, 
tribute  to  a  highly  respected  and  dearly  '^ 
beloved  colleague,  I  am  extremely  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  without  exception 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  gener- 
ously kind  and  graciously  courteous  to 
freshmen  Members.  At  least.  I  have 
found  this  to  be  so. 

No  one  was  kinder,  more  gracious,  nor 
more  helpful  than  the  outstanding  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  tbe  esteemed 
and  respected  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, the  Honorable  Jerk  Cooper.  Though 
occupied  with  onerous  and  most  responsi- 
ble duties  as  chairman  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means — a  subject 
in  which  he  was  extremely  knowledga- 
ble — JERE  CooPBR  always  had  time  for 
a  friendly  and  encouraging  word.,  sound 
advice  on  a  probl^n,  or  a  helping  hand 
for  those  in  need. 

I  had  not  known  that  Jsrb  Coopsr 
was  ill.  Following  my  return  from  Ha- 
waii and  from  committee  activities  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  I  picked 
up  the  paper  on  December  17,  1957,  and 
noticed  an  item  reporting  that  Chairman 
Cooper  was  ill  and  in  the  hospital.  I 
am  most  grateful  that  Instead  of  turning- 
toward  home  that  same  evening,  I  con- 
tinued on  to  the  hospital  on  the  c^ 
chance  that  I  might  be  able  to  see  him. 
At  his  insietence,  I  did  see  hfra  and  we 
talked  briefiy.  His  spirits  were  high, 
he  kx)ked  well. and  he  was  confident  of 
the  future,  for  he  asked  me  to  come 
back  when  I  eonid  stay  longer. 

The  next  evening  I  heard  a  radio 
broadcast  announcing  that  he  had  passed 
on.  I  thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  the  Almighty  who  guides  our  steps 
that  I  had  had  this  last  opportunity. 

For  jERi  Cooper  hacTdone  me  great 
honor.  Typical  of  his  kindness,  he  had 
invited  me  to  sit  with  him  one  day  in  the 
dining  room  for  lunch.  This  was  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  late.  I  did  not  get 
to  hmch  the  next  Saturday.  The  foDow- 
ing  Bfonday  on  Uie  floor.  Chairman 
Coopca  asked  where  I  had  been  on  Sat- 
urday, As  a  laoalt,  we  regularly  had 
lunch  together  on  Siatvrdays.  Iwastbus 
alTorded  an  opportunity  of  knowing  tbe 
true  breadth  and  greatness  of  as  dedi- 
cated a  sen«nt  of  the  people  as  has  evor 
served  the  people  of  his  district  and  of 
theSUta. 

It  is  customary  that  we  speak  well  of 
the  dead.  The  Members  and  Delegates 
in  the  House  speak  well  of  their  col- 
leagues. None  of  the  tribute,  none  of  the 
praise,  none  of  tbe  accolade  accorded 
Jnx  Coona  are  exaggerated  tn  the 
lightest.  Jntx  Coopib  deserves  every 
bit  of  praise,  everj  bit  of  honor  and 


every  tribute,  aad  nnse;  fbr  ha  vaa  a 

Christian  who  practiced  Ms  faBh  in  his 
daf^nfe. 

stitnentsi  express  ay  <icjpert  s] 

And,  as  I  reflected  on  »y  kiss,  ttie  loss  af 
the  country,  and  the  mystery  of  the 
hereafter.  I  was  reminded  of  ttie  poem 
we  all  know: 

Abou  Ben  Adhem.  may  hts  trlhe  faicrease 
Awoke  one  nfght  from  a  deep  dream  of  peaea 
And  saw  wMhla  the  moooll^t  la  hia  iooib. 
Making  It  rich,  and  like  a  Illy  In  bloom, 
Aa  angel  writing  In  a  book  od  fold. 
Eaoeeding  peace  had  made  Ben  a^i»*-i  boAd. 

and  to  the  presence  In  Uie  '■>vnTT^_  ^ 

said. 
"What  writest  thcruT' 
The  vision  raised  Its  head,  and  wftH  a  loek 

made  of  an  sweet  accord,  ■imwiiil, 
"Tae  names  of  thoae  who  k>va  the  Load.* 
"And  Is  mine  one"  said  Abou 
"Nay,  Bot  so."  leplled  the  aaceL 
Abou  spoke  more  low.  but  cheerily  still;  and 

said. 
"I  pray  thee  then,  write  mc  as  on*  who 

his  fellow  men." 
The  angrt  wrote,  and  vanished. 
The  next  nigne  n  cam*  again  mith 

wakening  Uj^t. 
And  ahowed  naaoes  whom  Lord  of  Ood  had 

blessed, 
And,  ]oi  Ban  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

I  am  sure  that  the  name  of  Jaaa 
CooPEx  was  migkity  high  on  tlie  list. 

Mr.  PHILBIK.  Mr.  ^icaker,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  deeply  touclied  tagr 
the  sad  news  of  the  sudden,  untimely 
passing  of  our  distingui^ed  friend  and 
beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jaaa 
CooPKB.  Congressman  Coopbb  was  one 
of  the  great  men  ol  the  House,  and  one 
ol  the  great  Americans  of  our  time.  He 
exemplified,  in  his  personal  and  oflBcial 
life,  the  most  cherished  attributes  of  the 
dedicated  statesman,  and  tbe  most  gra- 
ctoas  and  hapreasive  qualities  ol  a  nobla 
Christian  gentleman. 

JERS  Cooper  cooimanded  the  res^icc^ 
admiraUon,  and  affection  of  every  Mem-' 
ber  of  the  House.  His  career  was  typi- 
cally American.  By  hard  work,  out- 
standing ability,  perseverance,  and  cour- 
age, he  rose  steadily  in  life  until  be 
aciiieved  one  of  the  hieiaest  positions  in 
the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States.  Hia 
contributions  to  our  Nation  were  truly 
noteworthy  and  historic. 

Jbrb  Coopkb  was  a  modest  and  self- 
effacing  man.  devoid  of  bombast  and 
hypocrisy,  devoted  to  his  family  and 
friends  and  to  his  work. 

▲  painstaking.  luriUiant  student  of 
government,  particularly  questions  of 
toxation  and  revenue*  and  one  of  Che 
greatest  parliamentarians  in  the  histoor 
of  tbe  House,  he  was  resolute  of  ptir- 
pose,  dedicated  in  his  Americanlam.  and 
hidomltable  hi  his  ceaseless  striving  for 
the  betterment  of  tbe  American  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  American  people. 

Jxxx  Coopxa  was  a  man  of  many 
diverse  interests,  and  his  versatility  and 
flexAinty  of  mind  enabled  him  to  mas- 
ter the  most  ^trlcate  problems  of 
statescraft.  In  his  personal  relation- 
ships, he  was  kindly,  amiable,  and 
thoughtful  of  others,  invariably  willing 
to  hold  out  the  hand  of  valued  counsel 
and  helpfidQess  to  those  who  sought,  is 
his  alert,  welMnformed  adnd  and  rich 
sxpertenee.  seme  sotatloB  to  their 
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Manifestly,  the  Hotise  can  never  ade> 
<[uately  fill  the  void  which  his  sorrowful 
demise  has  left  In  our  ofBcial  and  per- 
s(xaa\  lives.  He  was  so  distinctly  a  rare 
individual,  and  so  devotedly  a  true 
champion  of  the  House  and  of  his  coim- 
try — stalwart,  strong,  and  inspiring, 
noble  of  purpose,  warm  in  his  friend- 
ships, loved  by  family  and  friends,  con- 
secrated in  the  best  sense  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  America's  noblest  destiny  that 
indeed  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again. 

In  the  House,  in  his  district,  in  his 
State,  and  in  the  Nation,  a  giant  oak  has 
fallen,  and  we  join  in  sorrowful  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  mourning  the  great 
loss  which  his  family,  his  constituency, 
and  the  Nation  has  suffered  in  the  pass- 
ing of  this  great,  loyal  son  of  the  Volun- 
teer State. 

It  is  with  a  full  heart  indeed  that  I 
Join  with  Members  of  the  House  in  ex- 
pressing my  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  his  bereaved  family.  May  the  good 
Lord  in  His  kindness  and  mercy  lighten 
their  heavy  burden  of  sorrow,  and  may 
our  noble  friend,  Jere  Cooper,  find  last- 
ing and  abiding  peace  in  his  eternal 
home. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with,  others  in  passing  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Jere  Cooper, 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
a  number  of  years  ago,  I  soon  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jere  Cooper,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I  discovered  that  he  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Jere  Cooper  was  a  man 
of  tremendous  energy  and  grpat  abiUty. 
His  devotion  and  dedication  to  duty 
were  outstanding.  I  am  glad  that  we 
live  in  a  country  that  can  produce  men 
of  the  statiu-?  of  the  late  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
honor  ourselves  today  when  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
colleague. 

Mr.    MASON.     Mr.    Speaker,    on    the 

walls  Of  the  Ways  and  Means- Committee 
hearing  room  are  found  oil  paintings  of 
former  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  who  during  the  past  IQO  years 
have  been  chairmen  of  that  g^eat  and 
Important  committee.  An  dll  painting 
of  Jere  Cooper  hangs  there  to  show 
that  he  belongs  to  that  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen.  In  my  himible 
opinion  the  name  of  Jere  Cooper  ranks 
very  near  the  top  of  that  i-oster. 

Jere  Cooper  should  be  characterized 
as  having  been  a  perfectionist.  What- 
ever activity  or  responsibility  he  under- 
took, whether  presiding  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  pre- 
siding over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  stand- 
ing In  the  well  of  the  House  to  explain 
the  intricacies  of  a  complicated  tax  bill 
that  was  before  the  House  for  consid- 
eration and  action.  Jesx  Cooper  could 
be  said  to  be  perfection  Itself.  He  was 
midoubtedly  one  of  the  most  able,  one 
of  the  best  qualified,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  BCembers  of  this  House  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 


In  his  attitude  toward  legi^tion.  in 
his  calm,  logical.  Judicial  nkmner  of 
tackling  knotty  legislative  matzers.  Jere 
Cooper  reminded  me  of  our  f  aprmer  col- 
league, Fred  Vinson,  who  afterward  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  If  Jerk  Cooper  had 
been  permitted  to  follow  in  {the  foot- 
steps of  Pred  Vinson,  he  would  i  undoubt- 
edly have  added  grace  and  aignlty  to 
that  Court,  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  great  credit  to  hlniself,  and 
with  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  located  in  al  sections 
of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  moments  suchi  as  these 
call  for  words  of  solace,  of  hope,  of  en- 
couragement. My  sentiments!  are  best 
expressed  in  the  words  of  an  unknown 
poet  who  wrote  a  short  poem  entitled 
"There  Is  No  Death."  I  offer] it  to  you 
as  an  expression  of  my  feelings  at  this 
time: 

There  Is  No  Death 

There  is  no  death!  the  stars  go  do^ 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 
And  bright  In  heaven's  Jeweled  cr^wn 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death!  the  dust  we  tiead 

Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit] 
Or  ralnbow-tlnted  flowers. 

There  Is  no  death !  although  we  grlivc 
When  beautiful  familiar  forms  ( 

That  we  baye  learned  to  love 
Are  l3orn  from  our  embracing 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaking  heart. 

With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread 
We  bear  their  senseless  dxist  to  et  rth, 

And  say  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are  not  dead  I  they  have  but  p  used 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  ua  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  s^rener  sphere. 

Tho*  disenthralled  and  glorified. 
They  still  are  here  and  love  us  ye  t: 

The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behi  td 
They  never  can  forget. 

And  we,  his  colleagues,  will  lot  forget 
Jere  Cooper. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  pas  i  without 
mentioning  the  kindness  wl^ch  I  re- 
ceived as  a  new  Member  of  Coigress  last 
year  from  the  Honorable  Jeie  Cooper 
who  had  the  patience  and  too^  the  time 
to  give  me  much  useful  advi^  in  con- 
nection with  my  efforts  to  servie  my  con- 
stituents. I 

From  time  to  time  last  y^ar,  when 
problems  arose  in  my  office  dettllng  with 
matters  before  the  Committe«^on  Ways 
and  Means,  Mr.  Cooper  couldlalways  be 
coimted  upon  to  provide  invaluable 
guidance,  and  I  shall  always  i  tppreclate 
that  help. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts he  put  forward  as  a  l^ember  of 
Congress.  His  constituents  ^ere  most 
fortunate  in  having  him  as  th^ir  Repre- 
sentative. I  feel  he  gave  his  life  to  them 
and  to  his  country.  .  | 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaijr,  I  Join 
our  colleagues  from  Tennesseej  in  paying 
a  word  of  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  men 
of  this  House.  Jere  Cooper  w^  a  skilled 
and  finished  legislator  and  iKirllamen- 
tarian  In  every  sense  of  the^rm.  He 
presided  over  his  committee  and  over  this 
House  while  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  with  rare  distinction.    He  pre- 
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sented  legislation  from  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mecois  with  great  thorough- 
ness and  force. 

He  was  a  kind  and  helt>ful  colleague 
and  friend,  ever  willing  to  extend  a  hand 
to  a  younger  Member  of  the  House.  Time 
and  again  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
his  generous  assistance.  Jere  Cooper 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  determination. 
He  was  not  quick  to  fomi  opinions  but 
he  was  steadfast  in  his  convictions.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  legislators  of  our 
time. 

We  will  all  miss  him 
arduous  days  ahead.   I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  in  pajring  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Jere  Cooper,  whose  untimely 
passing  came  as  a  great  shock  to  us  all. 
As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  served 
our  Nation  well.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  untiring  etforU  to  make  our 
tax  laws  more  equitable  fir  all  our  citi- 
zens. Jere  Coopers  great  ability,  his 
sincerity  and  courage  brought  admira- 
tion and  respect  from  all  who  served  with 
him  in  this  body.  It  was  a  great  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  have  kiiown  him  as  a 
friend. 

Mr.  EREEDINQ.  Mr.  jspeaker.  It  is 
with  the  greatest  of  heajrtfelt  sadness 
that  I  Join  with  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means  and  the  entire  delegation  of 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  in  express- 
ing my  sorrow  over  the  untimely  passing 
of  one  of  America's  leading  statesmen 
and  my  esteemed  friend,  Jere  Coopek. 

The  Congress  and  the  Hation,  in  my 
estimation,  have  lost  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders  to  have  appeared  on  our  scene 
for  many  long  years.  Je«e  Cooper  was 
a  man  possessed  of  genuineness  and  of 
exceptional  vision,  of  kindness  and  wis- 
dom. His  contributions  to  his  country 
and  to  his  friends  will  suifely  serve  as  a 
monument  to  his  memory  loutlasting  the 
most  permanent  of  man-Buade  shrines. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washdngton  to  take 
my  place  as  a  Member  df  this  body,  I 
sought  out  Jere  Coopek  ibr  advice  and 
guidance  and  friendship.  'He  gave  to  me 
imstintingly,  without  hesitation.  I  shall 
long  remember  his  genero^ty.  his  keen- 
ness of  mind  and  farsightedness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn  ihe  passing  of 
Jere  Cooper,  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  sustained  an  i^eparable  loss 
in  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Jem 
Cooper,  of  Tennessee.  For  a  period  of 
29  years  Jere  Cooper  served  his  coimtry 
in  a  diligent  and  conscientious  manner. 
As  chairman  of  the  Conu^ttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  his  responsibillues  were  man- 
ifold, but  never  during  h|s  tenm-e  as  a 
Representative  did  he  neglect  the  prob- 
lems of  his  constituents.  And  somehow 
in  addition  to  all  his  other]  obUgatlons  he 
found  time  to  manifest  a  true  interest  in 
his  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky. 

Jere  Cooper  will  long  he  missed,  for 
such  ability  as  he  possessed  Is  not  soon 
replaced.  It  was.  indeed,  a  privilege  ta 
witness  his  presentation  of  the  hills  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.   He  was  a  master  of  many  sub- 
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jeets,  aBvF  Mv  YokMI  Aistilt'Uous  of  Ok 
hSBs  were  enBghtenfng  to  aff. 

To  appreciate  fUHy  the  character  of 
this  °v»".  one  must  know  *^9t\  he  espeil- 
enced  protouBd  soxTMR  ia  the  death  of  hia 
wife  and  only  son.  Transcending  his 
suffertav.  however,  -wmm  Jaaa  Ooopbk'^ 
faffh  fn  God  and  devotion  t»d«ty.  These 
intrinsic  quaUtles  brought  to  hfm  not 
only  the  respect  and  admiratlan  of  his 
colleagues  but  the  nHiHing  affection  of 
his  constituents. 

Jere  Cooper's  Innumerable  achieve- 
ments have  won  him  the  gratitude  of  Iris 
district.  Ids  State,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  personal  friend 
I  would  Bke  to  extend  my  very  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
has  produced  many  outstanding  states- 
men for  whom  it  baa  beM  iu«^Ufi&bIe 
prtde.  One  of  these  who  heki  a  place 
of  imqtiestkined  leadetsUp  was  our  late, 
honored,  and  beloved  colleague,  Jtrnm 
Oooper,  of  Tennessee.  His  eontrfbntions 
to  public  life  were  nnmtfold.  Now  we 
are  saddened  by  hi&  absence.  Those  of 
us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  will  king  remember  the  outstanding 
faith  and  devotion  which  Jtai  CoofPSR 
ga;ve  te  his  couCItuentSv  his  State,  and 
his  Nation.  I  Join  with  my  coHeagoes  in 
expressing  my  deepest  regrets  at  his 
passing.  No  one  who  knew  him  can  fall 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  loss. 

Jerb  CoocEa  was  outstanding  in  all 
that  he  did.  Particularly,  however,  will 
he  be  mwfaifcered  for  his  mitirlcff  vrv- 
ioe  and  esatributions  as  cbairmaa  of 
the  important  Wajrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee where  he  presided  wfth  dignity, 
honor,  and  integrity. 

From  the  time  tfiat  I  first  came  to 
Congress.  I  beki  him  in  highest  esteem 
and  benefited  fmn  his  ^'i^griTl  I  never 
failed  to  be  impressed  toy  tkc  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  eendtictetf  himself 
in  his  work  as  a  Misiiii  i  of  Cw^reM. 
By  his  presence  here  he  added  substan- 
tially to  the  standing  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  soundness  of  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  KCMPHILU    Mr.  SpeadLer.  as  one 

of  the  new  Memtacn  o<  the  8Sth  Cbt^resB. 
I  learned  to  hold  the  hd«  Mr.  Coopn  hi 
the  high  csteens  and  regmri  I  witnessed 
on  every  h«mf  from  the  etiier  and  older 
Meraben  of  Ckmfresi.  Be  was  a  dedi- 
cated legislator,  and  any  man  might  welT 
model  his  devotion  to  his  Congressional 
duties  to  the  pattnn  set  by  this  great 
gentleman  ixasx  Tennessee. 

Few  of  «s  rcnMmber  any  session,  or 
part  of  a  legislative  day.  in  the  first  year 
of  the  IMh  congress,  that  Bfr.  Coopsr 
was  not  present  on  the  floor,  listening 
intently  to  the  procedxnre.  I  always  felt 
that  he  had  a  magnfflcent  grasp  of  pro- 
cedure and  frequently  went  over  to  bim 
for  expianation  sf  some  parUameukary 
nnnewrer.  He  alwaors  had  time  for  us. 
and  made  waflseiywt  be  was  interested 
In  everything  we  did  or  said. 

n  would  Indeed  be  hard  to  measure  his 
contribution  to  his  country.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  do  so.  I  era  aware  most 
vlvld^  of  the  personal  cantrOmtioii  he 
made  in  the  lives  and  thfnUng  of  q^^ 
Congressmen. 

I  «1U  alwsmi  think  a<  him  as  a  great 
dcv< 
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ICr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
in.  pavteg  tzlbuic  to 
',  JasxCoonx. 
a  «cniav  te  Jma  Coons 
that  Inimi  iWaliU  bxes^Lt  him  io  my  at^ 
tention  when,  several  years  acai»  I  flat 
took  my  seat  In  Conczeas. 

There  was  an  aura  of  courtesy  aboot 
his  speech  and  his  ae- 
tions  and  aiade  him  aU  the  moxe  cfiee- 
Uve  in  bis  work  here. 

There  was  a  eonfirming  sense  of  sm- 
certty  in  liis  work  that  made  you  Mstcn 
and  think  what  he  was  tyieaking 
whether  you  were  in  agreement  m-  not. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely,  iat  ht  added 
to  this  body  those  thtnss  we  need  to 
make  this  House  of  BetMresentatives  what 
it  should  be  to  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  IKARIX  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
f celixK  of  deepest  sorrow  that  I  rise  at 
the  firat  of  this  new  session  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  good  friend  and  chair- 
man, Jbxx  Cooper. 

Others  have  spoken  at  length  on  his 
qualitjps  as  a  Bt^*-*aman  ^nd  as  an  io- 
dividuaL  I  concur  fully  with  what  has 
been  said  and  can  only  add  that,  no 
matter  how  hard  we  may  try  to  give  ex- 
pression to  our  deep  tp»ii»g  of  loss  over 
his  death,  we  all  find  that  words  are  ii^ 
adequate. 

JsEx  CooPKR  brought  to  bear  on  his 
heavy  duties  and  resptxxsibilities  dedi- 
cated principles  and  moral  values  which 
will  always  stand  as  an  example  to  his 
colleagues.  His  sense  of  fairness,  his  un- 
questioned integrity  and  his  quiet  dig- 
nity were  attributes  of  character  which 
set  Jerk  Cooper  apart  from  the  rank  and 
file  and  which  distinguished  him  as  one 
whose  actinns  were  worthy  of  emulation 
by  hia  friends  and  colleagues. 

He  presided  over  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  over  the  Cocomlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  with  precision  and  high  pro- 
fessional abihty.  He  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  who  was  kind,  considerate, 
and  thouglitful  with  respect  to  feelings 
of  ottiers.  He  gave  helpful  advice  and 
cotmsel  to  a  host  of  new  Members  of 
this  great  legislative  body.  I  treasured 
his  friendBhip  highly  and  In  his  passing 
I  hare  lost  a  close  fHend.  The  Nation, 
at  a  time  when  tt  can  IH  afford  ft.  has 
lost  a  great  legislator  and  statesman. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  Z  ex- 
tend deepest  syuipathy. 

Mr.  OREOORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
untimely  pnrnfng  of  Jrx  Coopi*  the 
Nation,  the  great  Vohmteer  State  of 
Tennessee^  and  the  CTiMigress  of  the 
United  States  lost  a  valuable  puMe 
servant,  and  the  people  of  afl  watts  of 
life  lost  a  great  AiuBpfen. 

I  hava  dm  hssior  to  ^^u^^se^^^  the 
Kentucky  district  immediate  f^djflfrnt 
to  the  Eighth  Distrkk  of  Tennessee 
which  he  has  so  ably  represented  for 
nwigy  years  and,  therefore,  sn  the  bor- 
derltaes  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  we 
have  enjoyed  many  mutual  friends — ^for 
the  divlalan  Bne  Is  a  phantom  Tine  so  far 
as  friendships  are  concerned.  We  have 
had  common,  problems  in  representing 
our  eanstitaeacy,  and  It  has  kaes  » 
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lir.  Speaker,  te  wif  sendee 
gress  and  as  a   mk— itm   mi  « 
rnmtttea  cmr  whiidi  ke  m 
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a  man  more  dedicated  to  duty 
CooPR.  To  Jna  Caorfa  Us  responsi- 
bility to  his  comitiy.  tO^  Ms  State  and 
hJs  Astriet  always  came  first.  Be  gave 
his  service  to  Ua  ccnmtry  in  — i*t<^r»i  —w^ 
later  in  vnUtc  hie.  and  I  tf^tniy  it  miglia 
BOTroprtateiy  be  said  that  he  gave  Us 
life  for  his  coimtry  and  died  la  line  of 
duty. 

Shortly  heforc  his  passing  I  had  the 
great  prti41ege  <tf  being  with  him  ta 
Tennessee  at  a  meeting  caQed  to  further 
the  interests  of  west  Tennessee  and  west 
Kentucky,  at  wUefa  tiaie  he  waa»  aa 
iKval,  endeainoring  to  be  of  service  to  his 
constituency.  Mam  Coopbr  bas  left  a 
chaHenge  to  oCtiers  to  carry  on  fer  ttie 
ben^tt  of  bmaanity  and  has  left  thlms 
long  to  exist,  earved  on  ttie  tahlets  of 
love  and  memory. 

In  his  passing  tlie  NMion  has  loet  a 
great  statesman,  his  family  a  devoted 
brother,  and  I  s  good  friend.  I  know 
how  that  with  his  great  f  irfth,  1^  Chris- 
tian spirit,  so  evident  to  Hfe,  he  fs  enJw- 
ing  the  reward  for  a  Hfe  wefl  spent  ob 
tWs  earth. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Opealei,  »e  State  of 
Tennessee  and  aB  America  lost  a  valu- 
able ptibfic  servant  when  Jerb  Coopn 
passed  away  on  December  18,  JS57.  I 
feel  my  personal  loss  deeply.  He  was 
too  valuable  a  frJend  and  legislator  to 
lose.  ^ 

Jere  Coofes.  not  only  knew  his  gov- 
ernment, but  he  had  a  great  Cafth  in 
our  way  of  Uf e.  Hia  hfe  was  dedicated 
to  its  preservation  and  its  betterment. 

His  death  has  taken  fram  the  Heum 
of  Representatives  a  tireless  and  ex- 
tremely rapahte  expert  ia  tka  field  af 
taxation.  His  exj)ert  judgment,  cease- 
less efforts,  and  devotion  to  his  duties 

as  cbaknaA  tf  the  Cbnmatec  aa  wiuB 

and  Means  stand  as  a  aiemorial  to  him. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  never  for- 
get aboiit  Jmxx  Coqpkr.  and  that  was  his 
constant  demonstration  of  the  results  of 
hard  work  and  complete  devoCion  to 
duty.  From  Che  time  he  was  12  years 
of  age  he  made  his  own  way  In  the 
world.  He  never  complained  but  lodred 
toward  a  goal  and  attained  it. 

Jxaa  Coorsa'a  services  to  his  nation 
included  <Hirf-<ngiif«>>«M5  efforts  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  World  War  I  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  American  Legion  on 
local.  State,  and  national  levels. 

When  our  late  colleague  pisslded  over 
hli^ily  controvscslal  sessions  of  the 
Houat;  he  commanded  respect  and 
praise  from  both  sides  of  the  aMe.  Be 
waa  a  loyal  Democrat  but  first  of  all 
he  was  a  loyal  Amnlean,  It  was  a 
prlvflege  to  knaw  him.  Time  wO  con- 
thiue  to  reveal  Jkax  Coqrk^  ^antrfbtir 
tions  to  this  nation  In  many  areas,  bat 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  econonrift 
and  political  growth. 

Mr.  WHUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  many  frimids  of  Jna  Coona 
in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  hie  untimely 
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statesman.     He  was  able,  ixidustrious, 
sincere,  and  courageous. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation, 
and  his  record  here  will  always  be  a 
challenge  to  alL 

I  join  in  expressing  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  deep  personal  loss  that  I  pay 
my  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jxbx 
CooPKR,  of  Tennessee. 

We  have  lost  a  great  statesman,  a 
wonderful  friend,  and  a  distingiiished 
colleague.  It  seems  strange  indeed  to 
attend  sessions  of  the  House  and  find 
that  Jere  Cooper  is  no  longer  here.  He 
was  a  great  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
Who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  House,  and  his  wise  counsel  and 
good  advice  will  be  sorely  missed.  Con- 
gressman Cooper  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  his  many  wonderful  qualities. 

My  ssnnpathy  goes  out  especially  to  his 
family  and  Congressional  staff  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  his  staff  and  his  family  and  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation.  I  wish  to  express  our 
very  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  moments  in  which  so  many  beautiful 
tributes  have  been  expressed.  , 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: V 

House  Resolution  421 

Resolved,  That  tiie_HoiJEe  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Jerk 
Cooper,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk,  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HENDERSON 
LANH^ 
The    SPEAKER    ^pro    tempore     (Mr. 

Ems).  The  Cliaif  recognizes  the  gen- 

tleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson!. 

MCr.  vrNSON.  B«r.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 

sudden  and  tragic  death  of  a  distin- 
guished Georgian,  the  late  Henderson 

IiOVXI.ACK  LiAXmAM. 

,    Mr.    Lanmaic   was   klUed    instantly   on 

November  10  when  his  car  collided  with  a 
train  in  Rome,  Ga.,  as  he  was  proceeding 

to  address  a  parent-teachers'  association 
meeting  at  a  nearby  school. 

T  know  of  no  Member  of  the  House 

more  devoted  to  his  constituents,  his  dis- 
trict, and  his  State,  than  the  late  Hxh- 

DXRSON  LANBAX.  ' 

Bom  in  Rome,  Qa..  In  1888.  and  edu- 
cated In  the  public  schools  of  Rome  and 
the  Piedmont  Institute  at  Rockmart.  Oa., 
Bfr.  LAifRAM  was  the  recipient  of  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Georgia,  as  well  ai  a  bachelor  ot  laws  de- 
gree from  the  same  univenity. 

Mr.  Lamhak  also  had  a  master  of  arts 
decree  from  the  Harvard  Unlversltr 
Oraduate  School. 

He  wai  t.member  of  Phi  Beti  Kapm 
»nd  Delta  ThrtA  Phi  tow  frat#mity. 

nmtnnaom  Imihau  had  a  ioag  and  dls- 
tingMish>d  raoocd  as  m  publlo  sarrant. 


He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  later 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Georgia  General  Assembly. 
He  was  also  solicitor  general  for  the 
Rome  Judicial  circuit,  and  wa|s  elected  to 
the  80th  Congress,  and  each  succeeding 
Congress. 

In  his  early  career  in  the  Congress  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  was  onf  of  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  foreign  aid  program.  He 
recognized  the  necessity  fon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  free  wo^ld  and  was 
convinced  of  the  urgency  of  >  a  properly 
executed  foreign  aid  program. 

He  became  a  member  of  Ithe  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  84th  Congress 
and  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and,  because  of  his  iutstanding 
contributions  on  the  Foreign  Aifairs 
Committee,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.     T 

Henderson  Lanham  was  ajman  of  in- 
tegrity, sincerity,  and  brillance.  He 
never  hesitated  to  do  what  ne  thought 
was  right,  regardless  of  the  cofisequences. 
He  was  as  outspoken  in  hi  views  on 
maintaining  a  strong  natioml  defense. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
never  hesitated  to  express  tliose  convic- 
tions, y 

Henderson  Lanham  was  a 
man — a  man  who  practiced  t 
of  Christ,  and  who  lived  by 
Rule. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford 

of  his  stature  in  these  tro ^^. 

His  devoted  friends  and  colleBgues  from 
the  Georgia  delegation  paic^  their  last 
respects  to  an  outstanding;  American 
citizen  when  they  attended 
funeral  in  Rome,  Ga.  The  chairman  of 
•  his  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
the  distinguished  Member  friom  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Passman],  represented  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.         ] 

To  his  family,  his  countless  friends. 
and  constitutents,  I  extend  iny  deepest 

sympathy.  Henderson  Lanhim  faithful- 
ly served  his  State  and  his  Nation;  he 
was  true  to  txis  friends,  and  true  to  liis 
Ctiristian  principles. 

He  earned  the  epitaph  "Christian 

statesman."  It  is  an  honof  to  which 
many  aspire,  but  few  attain.    J 

BdCr.  Speaker.  I  ask  luianftnous  con- 
sent to  include  In  my  remarkB  editorials 
that  appeared  in  various  Georgia  news- 
papers concerning  the  tragie  death  of 
the  late  Henderson  Xanhaic  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten*)ore  (Mr. 
Pkeston).  Without  objecui.  It  is  ao 
ordered.  T 

There  was  no  objection.    I 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  Atlantij  Journal  in 
an  editorial  written  Just  afte<  the  death 
of  Mr.  LANHMi  said : 

Congre««nan     Hkndxmoiv. 
Rome,   for   11   years  broucbt 

delegation  In  OongrMi  a 
Intellset  and  poUtieal  ec__ 

fotuut,  or  replaced.  In  poUtlos. 

*ir.  LAarMAM  wmm  ttk»t  nxm  p«< 

wor*  •  Fbi  B«t«  Kappa  k«y  11| 

to  bor«  no  one,  much  leii  the 
Seventh  Dtatrlct.   And  jret  h*  iore'lt'Mri^ 
Ottsly  snoufb  to  ksep  tolmssU  1  ttollsotuaily 
■—rw Iv  tairouchout  a  lone  -^^  ^ 
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H«  was,  In  fact,  a  man  ^ho  was  as  much 
at  home  with  books  as  with  peopls  and 
poUtlcs.  and  it  speaks  load^  for  him  that  he 
was  as  favored  a  sx>eaker  on  college  cam- 
puses as  h«  was  on  the  stump  for  election 
to  the  Georgia  General  '  Assembly  or  to 
Congress.  I 

Mr.  LAjfSAic  was  a  Uberal.  poUtfcsally. 
This  placed  blm  often  at  o4ds  with  members 
of  the  Georgia  delegation,  or  at  least  vote- 
wise,  for  his  fellow  congressmen  admired 
him  personally  and  respected  his  courage  in 
voting  always  wbat  he  beljeved  best  for  his 
State  and  bis  dUtrlct. 

The  Cedartown  Standard  carried  the 
followhig  article  writ^n  by  Fields 
Whatley:  I 

Many  tblngs  man  shall  ikever  understand. 
Tbe  tragic  deatB  of  HxNDniBOM  Lanham  em- 
pliasizes  again  the  straijge  decrees  that 
providence  so  often  issues.  Another  link  In 
the  golden  chain  of  frleikdsblp  has  been 
broken,  and  only  Ood  knows  the  answer. 

Oxir  friend  did  not  live  nor  think  In  petty 
terms.  Nor  did  he  make  fine  things  amall 
and  beautiful  tblngs  unattractive.  He  saw 
truth  clearly,  placing  spiritual  and  mental 
values  on  the  highest  plateau  of  service  to 
his  fellow  man. 

Quiet  and  modest,  he  ield  tbe  lifelong 
respect  of  thousands  of  aflmlrers.  A  con- 
stant effort  on  bis  part  to'  put  nobler  p\ir- 
poses  mto  the  lives  of  Ibis  constituents 
he  -ed  sow  the  seed  of  Christlnnity  among 
hk  lOUowers:  T 

Man.  with  all  his  faults.  Is  God's  master- 
piece. His  existence  on  the  shores  of  Urns 
Is  very  brief.  Life  begets' death,  but  God 
brings  resinrectlon.  Death'  is  a  solemn  mo- 
ment to  a  friend — a  sacred  moment  to  the 
family. 

As  a  river  gets  deeper  as  It  nears  the  sea. 
BO  such  a  life  as  our  frlenc^  gets  deeper  and 
richer  and  meUower  as  it  lapproacbee  eter- 
nity. After  all  has  been  ikld.  service  to  a 
fellow  man  Is  the  greatest  ^f  all  virtues. 

Tbe  memory  of  HkndkkSon  Lanham,  as 
the  days  come  and  go.  will!  be  an  unending 
reminder  of  a  life  quletiy  and  unseinsbly 
lived.  Truly,  his  years  Were  weU  spent. 
Words  spoken  In  accents  soft,  attest  the  ad- 
miration and  love  of  his  fiends. 
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in  the  Atlanta 


Harold  Davis,  writing 
Journal,  said: 

The  death  of  HcNinnsoN  iAKRAV  of  Rome 

removes  from  the  scene  Oaorgla-i  mo«t  lib- 

eral   and   most  intellectual   ConKresaman. 

yrom  lUs  seat  on  tbe  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Rome  solon  fougtit  effectively 

for  the  propama  that  were  cloee  to  bli 
heart— ideals  which  the  ukra  conservaUvs 

called  New  Deal  but  whitih  be  felt  were 
necessary  for  tbe  weU-being  of  tbe  UtUe  man. 
Lanham  was  an  inteUectt  al  by  any  stand- 
ards. He  was  a  Phi  BeU  Kippa  who  seldom 
wore  his  key.  The  walU  of  his  office  were 
lined  with  books — ^mostly  rsad  and  digested. 
And  bU  appeUta  for  goodjmuslc  was  deen 
indeed.  | 

In  his  apartment  In  the  icethodist  Bulldk 
log,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Capitol,  hs  had 
a  fine  hlgb-ndellty  set  and  a  comprehensive 
Ubrary  of  classical  record*.  Tbe  »«a^»«tne 
was  seldom  sUent  when  be    ras  at  borne. 

LsvHAM  wore  bis  Intellsct  aal  acblerements 
llgbtly  and  with  modssty:  h*  i  nsrer  fslt  eaUed 
upon  to  apologias  tot  then,  svsa  though 
they  ars  not  usuaUy  poUtl4al  asseta. 

In  tribute  to  Congre^n  Umuii, 

the  Atlanta  Comtltution  ftaid: 

eleven  years  a«o  a  etatelyL  seihotarly  maas 
lawyav.  ifswn— r.iw  LawbuaL  left  tlM  booM 

and  the  rose  garden  wblcbiibs  bis  bobbf  and 

wwt  to  WuhtoftoD  M  Uj^tmnUUn  Itm 
OeorgU's  Seventli  Dlstrlet, 

ivOg*  VAUnukM  say*  lito  <  Mrtot  bo  riiwn 
to  ngnt  thm  trust  M  had  Maosd  la  lUm. 
Mm  asfahhrtisd  hiaiftf  —  >  sglslator  of  iuil? 


gence,  intelligence,  Integrity,  and  Independ- 
ence. 

He  asked  no  favors,  he  dodged  no  issues,  he 
rarely  missed  a  rollcall. 

He  was  loyal  to  party,  yet  he  could  and  did 
rise  above  the  putlsan  and  the  section  to 
vote  on  a  measure  according  to  what  be 
considered  tbe  national  interest. 

Georgians  are  grieved  at  the  passing  of 
this  man  who  was  appreciated  and  respected 
by  his  constituents  and  loved  by  those  who 
knew  him  Intimately. 

The  mourning  goes  well  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  a  Congressional  district  and  a  State. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  public  servant  for 
whom  the  motivation  was  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   [Mr.  Brown  J. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  of  Georgia  was  grieved  and  sad- 
dened by  the  tragic  death  of  Henderson 
Lanham  on  November  10, 1957,  in  a  train- 
car  collision  in  his  hometown  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  on  his  way  to  address  a  parent- 
teachers'  association  meeting.  His  death 
was  a  grievous  blow  and  loss  not  only 
to  Georgia  and  the  Southland,  but  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Henderson  Lanham  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  His  10  years  of  service  in 
the  House  and  his  membership  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  gained 
for  him  both  respect  and  influence  in 
the  House.  He  was  an  independent 
thinlcer  and  a  man  of  profound  learning 
and  integrity.  He  was  also  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  music. 

The  Seventh  District  of  Georgia 
elected  him  to  Congress  six  times,  and 
he  was  rewarded  with  worthy  and  im- 
portant committee  assignments  by  the 
House,  where  he  served  so  well  and  ca- 
pably. 

In  1957,  Henderson  Lanham  received 
the  American  Vocational  Association's 
distinguished  service  citation,  the  sec- 
ond Georgian  to  be  so  honored.  In  51 
years  only  6  Americans  have  been  given 
this  worthy  award. 

Georgia  and  the  Naiion  have  lost  a 
Vahiable  public  servant  and  friend  whose 

life  was  spent  in  ttie  lofty  motivation  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num.- 

ber.  His  flne  character,  his  gentle  man- 
ner, and  the  steadfastness  of  his  eon. 

victlons  will  always  Uve  in  the  memory 
of  those  whose  lives  he  touched  Skm- 
DERsoN  will  be  missed  greatly  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  where  he  served  so 
well  and  so  long.  He  was  my  friend, 
and  I  grieve  for  his  loss  with  his  loved 
ones. 

Mr.  VINSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lam- 
huvul. 

Mr.  LAMDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
areat  land  of  America,  most  men  are 
Ood-fearlng  Christians.  Occasionally 
one  man  ranks  among  men  as  a  true 
paragon  of  Chrlatian  llvinc.  HuroKaaoir 
Lanham  was  such  a  man. 

He  wif  rearlMi-trnld  of  nothing  but 

to  do  wrong;  h«  was  oourageous — ^re- 
4atilrlng  only  his  own  clear  4y?n>fiffncs  to 
stistsUn  him:  hs  was  wis*  for  h«  searehsd 

for  truth;  h«  was  lympathetlo  for  ht 
undwitood  thf  limpli  tad  Um  oompln; 

no  was  forooful-^«t  always  gentla. 

standing  in  his  study  off  tbs  llvlnsr 
room  o<  tala  boma  in  Room,  Oa.,  ono 
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could  see  his  love  of  everything  good: 
flowers,  music,  history,  law,  people,  and 
above  all  his  love  and  belief  in  God. 
Open  on  his  desk,  where  shortly  before 
his  tragic  death,  he  was  in  characteristic 
study,  was  an  essay  by  one  of  the  great 
ministers  entitled  "The  Assurance  of 
Immortality." 

And,  80  he  died  as  he  Uved.  with 
thoughts  only  of  good.  No  finer  public 
servant,  no  one  more  dedicated  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  has  lived  with  us. 
Certainly  among  all  who  knew  him  he 
"shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Da  vis  ]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness  that  I 
ask  recognition  on  this  first  day  of  this 
new  session  of  Congress  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  oiu-  departed  colleague,  Henderson 
Lanham.  Throughout  the  11  years  that  I 
served  with  him  in  this  House,  I  felt  clos- 
er to  him  than  to  the  average  Member 
of  the  Congress.  We  were  elected  to  this 
body  at  the  same  time  in  1946,  and  we 
took  the  oath  of  office  together  in  Janu- 
ary of  1947.  I  had  known  Henderson 
Lanham  at  home  in  Georgia,  prior  to  that 
time.  He  had  made  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  pubUc  service  there,  as  the  dean  of 
our  delegation  has  already  pointed  out. 
He  had  demonstrated  through  his  service 
In  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives, 
as  an  official  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
county  of  Floyd,  and  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  his  judicial  circuit,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  integrity;  that  he  was  a  man 
who  practiced  truth,  honor,  and  honesty. 
He  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man 
of  courage  and  that  he  would  stand,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  for  those 
things  in  which  he  believed.  He  was  a 
man  of  gentleness  by  nature.  While  he 
could  be  courageous  and  enter  with  all 
the  force  that  was  in  him  into  any  battle 
In  which  he  was  engaged,  he  possessed 

the  attributes  of  gentleness,  and  he  Imew 

the  finer  and  sweeter  things  of  life.    He 

has  Jef  t  us  here  in  the  Georgia  delegation 
axid   in   the    Congress   a    fine   example   to 

follow.  It  is  with  much  sadness  and  with 

profound  sorrow  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Georgia  and  others  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  expressing 
this  tribute  to  him.  I  extend  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  daughter,  and  his  grandchildren, 
of  whom  he  was  so  fond  and  whom  h^ 
loved  so  well,  my  deepest  sympathy  In 
this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Jttsd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  several  terms  on 
the  Committee  on  ^relgn  Affairs  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  our  greatly 
beloved  colleague  and  friend,  HxiroBRsoir 
LAiniAM.    There  I  came  to  know  not  onljr 

the  foboltrllneM  Of  hlf  mind  and  the  dll« 

Igence  with  which  he  studied  all  ques- 
tions, but  also  the  fair  and  jiuUelous  way 
in  which  bs  arrlrsd  at  dscisUms  so  that 

ther  would  he  in  the  intereet  flnt  of  all 
of  our  oountrjr.  I  want  to  join  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  a«  a  good  personal 
friend  and  as  a  flne  gentleman  and  ouU 
eUadlnfpatfloU 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  hnpelled  today  to 
give  one  illustration  of  the  quality  of 
Henderson  Lanham.  It  Is  an  instance 
which.  I  think,  has  never  been  pubUcly 
discussed  previously.  It  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  in  April  1953,  when  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  Houses  and 
both  parties  and  ranking  members  of 
the  affected  committees  were  called 
down  to  the  Department  of  State  for  a 
major  consultation  on  the  poUcy  that 
we  should  adopt  in  Korea,  where  the 
Communists  had  just  assumed  a  concili- 
atory pose — but  without  any  real  evi- 
dence of  actual  change — in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  bad  hole  that  they  were  in  at 
that  time.  I  was  present  as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific,  and  Mr. 
Lanham  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

The  Communists  had  previously  been 
completely  adamant  In  rejecting  any 
reasonable  proposal,  even  by  a  sympa- 
thetic government  like  India.  But  now 
their  forces  were  in  trouble  in  Korea. 
The  Communist  regime  in  China  was 
overextended  and  in  trouble  there.  It 
wanted  to  end  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
where  it  could  not  win,  to  shift  to  Viet- 
nam where  the  prospects  were  more 
favorable.  Furthermore,  Stalin  had 
just  died  and  they  were  In  trouble  In 
Russia.  They  needed  a  breattiing 
spell  in  which  to  settle  the  power  strug- 
gle to  determine  his  successor  in  the 
hierarchy  in  the  Kremlin.  They  feared 
they  were  in  trouble  In  Washington 
where  a  new  administration  had  just 
taken  charge  with  its  first  act  in  for- 
eign policy  a  stronger  stand  against  the 
Communists  in  ChMa.  They  knew  the 
power  of  the  United  States  and  they 
knew  what  the  new  general  in  the 
White  House  could  do  to  them  if  he 
chose  to.  Obviously  they  wanted  us  to 
abandon  the  strong  position  which  was 
getting  results,  and  go  back  to  the  sort 
of  soft,  weak  policy  which  has  always 
failed.    Naturally  the  Communists  re- 

sorted  to  their  usual  trickery.  They  re- 

versed  themselves  on  the  Indian  pro- 
posal.     They    said.    ">Ve    are    for    peace. 

We  are  against  bloodshed.     We  wiU  let 

your  prisoners  out,  agree  not  to  arm 

North  Korea,"  and  so  on — the  same  sort 
of  tempting  offers  they  are  makinsr 
again  today  on  &  world  scale. 

Our  authorities  laid  before  us  the  situ- 
ation. If  we  refused  to  faU  for  the  bait, 
until  th^e  was  some  real  evidence  of 
sincerity,  we  would  be  caUed  war- 
mongers. It  might  expand  hostilities. 
More  Americans  might  lose  theh*  lives. 
If  we  went  along,  perhaps  we  could  get 
our  boys  out.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
genuine  change  In  Communist  objectives. 
Maybe  we  could  get  a  settlement  in 
Korea  and  a  step  toward  peaceful  co- 
existence of  some  real  sort.  Anybody 
can  see  how  great  the  temptation  was 

to  go  ilong-ln  faith  and  hope. 

On  the  other  hand  were  some  hard  ' 
facts:  Ws  had  nothing  but  words  froos 
ths   Communists — ths   sams  old  words 

tiiat  had  tlwayi  hMn  deceitful  lo  ttM 
Piit;  ohanfM  in  Communlft  objeeUfai 

are  not  possible  until  they  give  up  eom- 
munlsm;  the  tactle  of  negotiating  Iia4 
always  been  a  oMane,  not  of  eodlnt  a 
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war,  but  of  winning  it<-«iid  the  fruits 
of  victwT- 

After  some  discussion,  they  polled  the 
Members  present  from  the  House  and 
Senate  and  representatives  of  the  other 
administrative  agencies,  tfae  Pentagon, 
and  so  on.  All  except  four  went  along: 
with  the  course  of  acceptteg  the  Commu- 
nist proposals,  which  inrolved  letting  up 
our  pressure  on  them.  Henderson 
Lanham  W£i8  one  who  said.  "I  dissent.** 
The  other  three  were  our  committee 
chairman,  Dick  Richards,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; the  Senator  from  California,  [Mr. 
Knowlawd];  and  myself.  The  rest  be- 
lieved it  might  be  a  way  toward  real 
peace  and  agreed  we  should  try  it.  We 
believed  it  woiild  not  lead  to  peace,  but 
to  larger  and  more  dangerous  conflict 
later.  And  next  time  we  might  not  be 
able  to  win.  In  my  judgmoat.  our  coun- 
try lost  another  citance  to  get  peace  in 
the  Pacific  that  morning.  Chances  had 
been  lost  on  previous  somewhat  similar 
occasions.  But  here  was  a  chance  to  re- 
trieve the  situation  by  standing  firm  until 
there  were  Oommnnirt  deeds  to  match 
their  words. 

\I  tepoT%  all  of  this  only  to  show  the 
character  of  HENDntson  Lanram.  his 
clear  head  and  his  courage.  Without 
Hesitation  he  refused  to  be  party  to  any 
soft  position  which  might  be  hailed  as 
.  leading  to  peace  but  which-he  felt  would 
fee  appeasement,  and  he  knew  that  ap- 
peasement of  this  kind  of  a  cruel  and 
ruthless  enemy  has  never  led  and  cannot 
lead  to  peace — unless  it  be  the  peace  of 
enslavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ft  is  a  great  personal  loss 
to  me  that  this  dear  friend  has  been 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly  and  tragically, 
but  those  who  have  known  hini  have 
been  enriched  thereby  and  wilT-iong 
carry  the  memory  of  him  In  their  hearts. 
The  members  of  his  family  In  their  sor- 
row will  have  the  knowledge  down 
through  the  years  that  their  loved  .one 
was  indeed  a  prince  among  men.  a  m^n 
of  high  character,  deep  patriotism^  great 
unselfishness,  and  unswerving  fidelity. 

I  join  in  expressing  sympathy  to  them. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Grem-gia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
late  distinguished  colleague.  Hon.  Hrar- 
DKRSON  Lavham.  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  reg>ected  Members  of  this 
august  body.  That  fact  is  eloquent  tes- 
timony of  his  tremendous  ability  and 
uncompromising  integrity  and  complete 
loyalty. 

.  One  of  the  <mtstaDding,  and  probably 
one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  this 
body,  is  that  no  Itlember  of  this  body 
wins  the  respect  oT  this  Congress  be- 
cause of  his  past  laurels  or  achieve- 
ments. 
'^  It  has  to  be  won  here.  That  is  as  it 
should  1t)e.  My  good  friend  would  not 
have  had  it  any  other  way.  He  won  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  this  body  as 
few  were  privileged  to  do.  He  won  it 
because  he  represented  the  heartbeats 
of  America  and  humanity.  He  was  an 
outstanding  counselor,  a  great  lawyer, 
*nd  an  exceptional  CMigressman.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  was  a  cultmred  gentleman 
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toid  as  devoted  friend  as  I  iv^r  knew. 
He  was  a  meek  man.  a  kindly  man.  a 
patient  man;  yet  he  was  utterly  deter- 
mined on  an  issue  of  priotciple.  He 
fought  clean,  but  he  fought  h|u-d  for  all 
legislation  that  would  make  our  people 
happier  and  our  Nation  strotiger. 

Z  attended  the  funeral  of  our  friend. 
It  was  a  benediction  to  see  tqe  warmth 
and  affection  that  all  of  Iiis  c<lnstituents 
so  justly  and  deservedly  hel^  for  him. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  a  family  I  man  to  a 
degree  that  few  of  us  attain,  i  His  love 
for  his  only  daughter,  a  most  remark- 
able woman  in  her  own  right,  for  his 
splendid  niece  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  and  his  delightful  granlchildren. 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  j^ttem  for 
all  of  us.  j 

He  was  a  genuine  Christian,  com- 
pletely devoted  to  his  churc^.  As  he 
humbly  walked  with  us.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  so 
he  is  now  walking  humbly  and  abiding 
with  our  God.  Sure,  we  wifl  all  miss 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  a  great  truth, 
that  every  one  of  us  knows  where  we 
may  find  him.  j 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  ■Speaker,'l  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 

[Mr.PLYNT].  I 

Mr.  FT,YNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  li  Is  with  a 
feeling  of  deepest  sorrow  that^  join  the 
dean  of  our  delegation  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  a  wellj-deserved, 
though  inadequate,  tribute  tq  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  Honorable  Henderson 
Lanham,  late  a  Representative  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 

Judge  Lanham,  as  he  was  affefitionately 
known  to  those  of  us  who  sepred  with 
him,  and  indeed  to  the  rank  ^nd  file  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Seventh 
Georgia,  was  a  man  of  great  - 
unusual  ability;  he  was  a  mi 
greatest  strength  of  character; 
man  who  symbolized  the  meai 
word,  "integrity.**  He  was  a 
knew  not  the  meaning  of 
**fear."  He  was  one  of  the 
ageoiis  individuals  I  have  evj 
Once  he  became  convinced  of 
ness  of  his  position  lie  could  not 
changed  by*  any  force  whatsoeJirer. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian  lind  a  de- 
voted member  of  his  church.  He  was  a 
kind  man  to  those  with  whom  he  came 


district  of 
id  indeed 
!in  of  the 

he  was  a 
|ng  of  the 

lan  who 
the  word 
lost  cour- 
knowh, 
^he  right- 
be 


In  daily  contact.  He  was  a 
meant  much  to  the  Ufe  of  his  c 
the  city  In  which  he  lived.  It 
fully  be  said,  as  was  said  of 
was  laid  to  rest  in  that  comm 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  .._ 
tact  with  him  were  made  the 


an  who 

xmity. 

truth- 

as  he 

ty,  that 

in  con- 

letter  be- 


cause   of    Henderson    Lanhak    having 
lived.  T     • 

He  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  lersonally 
from  the  time  I  first  came  to  sefve  In  this 
great  body.  I  considered  him  tny  warm 
friend,  my  counselor,  and  mi  adviser. 
I  never  called  upon  him  for  fadvice  or 
counsel  but  that  he  responded  gently, 
kindly,  sincerely,  and  thoughtfully,  i 
shall  miss  him  very  much.  His  iplace  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  in  this  Chatiber  and 
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in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
have  preceded  me  today  in  ex. 
profoond  and  heartfelt  gym, 
condolence  to  the  members  of 
whom  he  loved  so  well. 


of  us 

;c  who 
gour 
hthy  and 
family - 


Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Spelkcr,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oeorgla   (Mrs. 

BlitchI. 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  Mr.  Spejaker.  It  Is  wttli 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  ^day  to  speak 
of  the  wonderful  memory]  I  have  of  the 
late  Hcnbekson  Lamham.  o|u:  beloved  col- 
league from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
Dtstrict  of  Georgia.  He  ihaa  been  ex- 
tolled already  in  words  ttet  beautifully 
describe  the  great  life  he  nved.  He  was 
a  man  of  Integrity,  kind. [and  of  gende 
spirit;  a  man  of  great  Intiellect,  culture, 
and  charm.  But  I  remember  him  mogt 
for  his  warm  friendliness  and  the  gra- 
ciousness  witti  which  he  shared  his  great 
political  experience  and  wisdom  with  me 
when  I  first  came  here  as  a  Member.  I 
had  known  Mr.  Lanham  oasually  before 
that  time,  Imt  when  I  canie  to  the  Odu- 
gress.  I  was  privileged  to  know  him  well, 
as  he  labored  with  great! distinction  to 
strengthen  and  advance  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional government  fori  the  citiaens  fA 
his  district,  State,  and  Na^on.  ^ 

While  he  could  speak  twith  %  gentle 
cultured  voice,  the  tones  ^f  which  were 
as  soft  as  the  shadows  made  by  the 
branqh^  of  the  giant  treef  that  stood  on 
the  spacious  lawn  of  his  lovely  Georgia 
home,  he  couM  also  use  qis  tremendous 
intellect  to  enlighten  his  eoOMgues  on 
subjects  of  the  greatest  depth.  The 
logic  he  iised  in  doing  so  Was  as  strong 
as  the  giant  rocks  and  mighty  rivers 
that  are  such  a  characteri^ic  part  of  the 
beautiful  hills  in  the  Georgia  district 
that  he  served.  I  saw  hia  home  for  the 
first  time  when  I  went  to  attend  his 
ftmeral.  The  gracious  atnlosphere  made 
me  realize  how  much  I  had  missed  by  not 
having  visited  him  there  Vhile  he  lived. 

The  true  measvire  of  a  m|m  Is  the  devo- 
tion paid  to  him  by  hi^  friends  and 
his  family.  Hcndekson  I^nham  was  a 
wealthy  man  when  thought  of  in  the 
terms  of  tributes  paid  him  by  his  own 
family,  neighbors,  and  frtends.  There 
I  met  in  person  for  the  flHt  time  thoec 
members  of  his  family  of  whom  I  had, 
heard  him  speak  so  many  times;  his 
lovely  daughter  and  her  fine  husband,  hte 
darling  grandchildren,  and  his  niece  and 
her  husband.  When  I  saw  them.  I  knew 
why  he  had  spoken  of  them  so  endear- 
ingly in  his  conversation  etery  day. 

The  bulwark  of  his  life  was  his  great 
religious  belief.  ITic  Inflnenoe  of  the 
church  to  which  he  had  remained  com- 
pletely loyal  throughout  hfe  life  was  evi- 
dent in  all  that  I  saw  in  h^  home. 

We  have  lost  a  friend  an4  a  great  man. 
We  extend  S3rmpathy  to  ill  those  who 
share  in  this  loss.  But  it !«  wonderful  to 
have  known  a  man  who  developed  an  the 
great  at^butea  with  whi^h  he  waa  di- 
vinely endowed.  I 

The  rose  garden  he  cultivated,  ttie 
beautiful  camellia  bushes,  ihe  sasanquas 
he  had  cut  and  brought  into  the  house 
the  day  before  he  tient  iway,  love  of 
miisic  and  great  books,  a  loving  family, 
friends,  and  neighbors,  aiM  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  hi«  fellow*ian;  nothing 
seemed  to  have  been  oWrkxdred  that 
woiild  give  a  man's  life  greit  meaning. 

His  life^ras  completely  fiBed.  God  has 
blessed  few  men  so  much,  and  few  there 
are  who  are  able  to  receive  Mch  blessings. 

Mr-FRBSTON.  Mr.  Sp<^Aer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

>  Mr.     PRESTON.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
passing  of  my  beloved  friend,  Henderson 
Lanham,  came  as  perhaps  a  greater  shock 
to  me  than  some  others  because  it  had 
Ijeen  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  for 
many  years.    Throughout  these  years  we 
have    maintained    a    warm    friendship 
which  gave  me  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  fully  appreciate  his  real  worth  as  a 
mail.  He  possessed  all  of  those  fine  quali- 
ties which  combine  to  make  the  ideal 
citizen,   the   outstanding   Congressman, 
and  the  perfect  father.    A  brilliant  stu- 
dent, a  man  of  culture  who  had.  great 
appreciation  for  the  aesthetic,  he  took 
from  life  many  joys  ofttimes  missed  by 
those  of  less  stature.  His  brilliant  record 
of  public  service  in  his  State  represents 
the  highest  and  best  that  can  be  achieved 
in  this  field.     Completely  fearless  and 
independent  in  his  thinking,  he  never 
failed  to  fight  for  equity  and  justice 
when  the  occasion  arose.    Courageous  at 
all  times,  he  was  a  dangerous  adversary 
in  any  debate.    His  record  of  service  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments.    Here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  every  sitting  Member.     Not 
once  during  his  11  years  of  service  did  he 
do  or  say  anything  that  smacked  of  dem- 
agoguery.    Always  sincere,  he  impressed 
his  colleagues  with  the  sound  logic  of  his 
argument.     This  body  will  truly  miss 
Henderson  Lanham,  and  I  join  the  mem- 
bership in  paying  muchly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  him,  and  to  his  fine  family  I  again 
express  my  deep  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Lanham  was  one  of  my  legislative 
neighbors  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  almost  11  years. 

Henderson  was  a  scholarly  friend  who 
Is  no  longer  with  us. 

Although  he  was  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  the  new  South  in  its  period  of 
greatest  economic  growth,  he  was  also 
the  bearer  of  a  proud  heritage;  that  of 
old  southern  culture  and  charm. 

I  was  a  Yankee— at  least  by  geography. 
If  not  by  heredity— and  he  was  the  scion 
of  an  old  Georgia  family.  Much  of  the 
textile  industry  that  Massachusetts  was 
losing  Georgia  was  gaining.  Although 
there  was  competition  between  us  on  this 
score,  and  serious  as  far  as  we.  the  losers. 
were  concerned,  it  never  separated  our 
friendship. 

Henderson  Lanham  was  too  big  a  man 
for  pettiness  in  any  form.  I  think  he 
saw  that  greater  future  in  which  our 
country  would  be  united  as  never  before 
And  he  was  true  to  that  faith  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  line  mind  and  generous 
spirit. 

He  was  an  able  and  dedicated  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  where 
his  intellectual  capacity  served  the  Na- 
tion with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  that 
will  be  hard  to  duplicate. 

Every  civU  servant  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mourns  his  passing  because  he 
thoroughly  understood  the  need  of  im- 
proved working  conditions  and  better 
salailes  for  career  personnel  upon  whom 
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the  Government  depends  for  its  essential 
operations. 

Death  has  taken  from  this  House  one 
of  the  best  of  Representatives.  Repre- 
sentative Lanham  has  gone  to  dwell  in 
eternal  happiness. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out humbly  paying  my  word  of  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Henderson  Lanham  from  Georgia.  I 
think  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  today 
when  we  have  great  problems  to  resolve 
that  by  a  ceremony  such  as  this  we  once 
again  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
America's  greatness  is  founded  on  eter- 
nal spiritual  values  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  our  country  in  the  past  and  today 
and  in  the  future  will  be  t)ecause  we 
have  men  and  women  of  the  character 
of  Henderson  Lanham.  I  did  not  know 
him  as  well,  of  course,  as  his  colleagues 
from  Georgia,  but  I  had  the  opportunity 
these  past  5  years  of  knowing  something 
of  this  great  man  and  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  rather  intimately  many 
times. 

As  has  been  said,  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  even  temperament,  of  judicial  charac- 
ter, and  of  an  integrity  beyond  question. 
I  knew  him  best  as  we  associated  to- 
gether in  our  weekly  prayer  meetings 
that  many  of  you  attend  each  Thursday. 
There  I  knew  him  as  an  humble  man,  as 
one  who  would  not  dare  to  presume  of 
a  professional  piety,  and  yet  as  one  who 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  God  who 
created  him  and  in  the  God  whom  he 
worshiped.  And  I  think  as  well  as  any 
man  in  the  House  that  he  lived  accord- 
ing to  that  deep  faith. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  immortal  words 
of  that  great  poet,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  who  said: 

So  Uve.  that  when  thy  summozia  comes  to 

JoUi 
The  Innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  In  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not.  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dimgeon.  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him.  and  Ues  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

I  am  confident  that  Henderson  Lan- 
ham lived  that  kind  of  life  and  that  he 
approached  his  eternal  reward  in  that 
spirit  of  abiding  faith. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  from  Georgia  In 
expressing  to  his  loved  ones  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  his  untimely  passing. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  when  I  read  one  after- 
noon to  my  hometown  newspaper  in 
Oklahoma  of  the  tragic  and  untimely 
death  of  my  good  friend,  HufDERsoN 
Lanham. 

Congressman  Lanham  and  I  came  to 
this  House  together  11  years  ago.  We 
became  friends  at  that  time  and  our 
friendship  grew  over  the  years. 

I  served  with  Congressman  Lan&am  on 
the   Select   Committee   To   Investigate 


Lobbying  Activities,  This  was  a  difficult 
assignment.  The  committee  was  subject 
to  tremendous  pressures  from  many 
sources.  In  all  its  activities  Congressman 
Lanham  was  calm,  steadfast,  courageous. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar  ^nd  skillful  legis- 
lator. His  contributions  to  our  work 
were  outstanding. 

Judge  Lanham  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man with  rare  attributes  of  character. 
He  combined  at  one  time  a  gentle  and 
kindly  soul  with  a  stanch  and  coura- 
geous will. 

He  was  an  outstanding,  valued  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  shall  miss  him  sore- 
ly. I  extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deep- 
est personal  sympathy. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

«There  was  no  objectiosi^ 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  join  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation In  the  Congress  in  paying  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  Uberal  statesman  of 
the  South — ^the  late  Henderson  Lanham. 
Judge  Lanham.  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  his  colleagues,  came  to  the 
Congress  at  about  the  same  time  I  began 
my  service  in  this  distinguished  body. 
As  a  liberal.  I  was  soon  attracted  to  this 
Georgia  gentleman  by  his  intense  desire 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  average 
American. 

Judge  Lanham  was  the  first  among  his 
colleagues  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line  to  realize  that  changing  conditions 
in  the  South  made  necessary  changed 
tliinking  If  he  were  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  South  In  an  economic  way 
Mr.  Lanham  realized  that  the  South's* 
major  industry  and  the  processing  of 
this  cotton  through  textUe  mills  would 
be  injured  by  the  approval  of  this  Con- 
gress of  the  ^ew  Japanese  trade  agree- 
ments and  he  soon  became  a  leader 
wnong  a  fast  growing  group  of  southern 
RepresentaUves  who  realized  that  they 
had  been  voting  more  or  less  blindly  for 
a  trade  policy  that  was  destroying  their 
southern  economy. 

Judge  Lanham  also  had  a  deep  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Nation.  He  was  acUve  in  the  sup- 
port of  legislation  that  would  benefit  our 
youth. 

Few  men  in  the  Congress  had  a  greater 
acquaintanceship  than  did  Judge  Lan- 
ham with  his  colleagues.  They,  like  my- 
self, held  this  distinguished  Georgian  in 
high  esteem  as  a  courtly  genUeman.  a 
courageous  fighter  for  what  he  consid- 
ered right. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robeson.] 

Mr.  ROBESON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  In  tribute  to  my 
longtime  friend  and  colleague.  Hender- 
son Lanham.  My  friendship  with  Hen- 
derson Lanham  goes  back  over  50  years 
When  we  were  college  boys  together  at  the 
university  at  Athens.  Oa. 

It  was  one  of  my  happy  experienees 
When  I  came  here  In  1950  to  renew  that 
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friendship  and  to  learn  Chat  be  had  con- 
tinued over  these  years  to  his  manner  of 
living,  to  his  stadions,  careful,  and  firm 
approach  to  what  he  thought  -was  right. 
He  was  a  friendly  man  and  I  enjoyed 
visiting  with  him  and  seeing  him. 
,  I  shall  miss  him  personally  and  we 
shall  miss  his  service  here. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
o\ir  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

McCORMACKl . 

<  Mr.  McCOBMACK  Mr.  Spe&ker, 
when  I  read  of  the  tragic,  unfortunate 
death  of  our  late  friend.  Hendekson  Lan- 
BAic,  I  was  to  Boston.  It  was  indeed  sad 
news  to  me.  When  he  took  the  join-ney 
toto  the  great  beyond  I  lost  a  close,  a 
dear,  and  a  valued  friend. 

HsNDsasoN  Lanham  was  a  typical 
American,  one  who  believed  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  one  who  had  an  to- 
tense  love  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  everything  it  stands  for — to  letter,  to 
meaning,  in  spirit,  and  to  its  traditions. 

Various  Members  have  referred  to  his 
fine,  kindly,  sweet  disposition  and  I  con- 
cur to  those  expressions.  I  can  see  him 
now.  with  that  fine,  sweet,  philosc^hical 
look  on  his  face,  cotntog  up  the  middle 
ai^e,  or  engaged  in  conversation  with 
some  of  our  colleagues  and  oftentimes 
with  me. 

Henbeksoh  IjAhham  had  a  philosophy 
of  life  that  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
knew  him  too  follow.  He  had  an  un- 
darstanding  mind.  He  did  not  react  to 
small  or  mean  or  narrow  impulses.  ^Is 
understanding  mind  looked  forward,  and 
In  his  association  with  his  fellow  hu- 
man beings  he  thoroughly  respected 
them  when  he  and  they  disagreed.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  profound  respect,  as 
I  said,  for  the  fundamentals  of  our  Gov- 
emmect  as  expressed  to  the  Ccmstitution 
of  the  United  States.. 

I  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  Henveksom 
Laioiam  because  to  his  death  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  has  left  me.  Pricndships 
of  that  ktod  leave  their  imprint  when 
they  are  separated  by  death,  Injt  the 
memory  of  those  friends  who  have  taken 
the  jodmey  into  the  great  beyond  always 
is  an  inspiration  to  us,  and  treastired  by 
us.  Henderson  Lambam  was  one  of  those 
friends. 

I  join  my  friends  from  Georgia  to  their 
expression  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Benderson  XjAtthak.  I  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  to  my  colleagues  of  the  Georgia 
delegation  and  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  district  he  so  ably  rep- 
resented. To  the  lofved  ones  he  left  be- 
hind I  extend  my  profound  sympathy  to 
their  sorrow. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomtog.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  first  term,  circimi- 
stances  were  such  that  I  came  to  know 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Lanhajv,  quite  well  early  to  the 
first  year,  1955.  Time  moved  along  and 
It  was  my  privilege,  and  I  considered  it 
one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  hfe,  to 
become  better  ac(iuatoted  with  him. 

To  his  coUeagues  from  Georgia  and  to 
an  America  I  say  that  here  was  a  real 


statesman,  here  was  an  totelligent  serv- 
ant of  the  people,  a  man  pf  unques-i 
tioned  totegrity,  one  of  the  ^ost  chari- 
table and  kindly  men  I  have  dver  had  the 
privilege  kA  knowtog.  To  a  ]^  mior  Mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side  or  U  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  he  was  arrays  ready 
to  give  of  his  expert  counsel  and  advice 
and  if  the  cause  was  basically  right,  to 
lend  a  helptog  hand.  Certainly  that  is 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  real  man,  a  big 
man,  and  to  make  a  real  coiintry  and  a 
big  country.  He  has  made  a  big  con- 
tribution to  that.  It  is  the  hoTpe  of  many 
of  us  that  s<Mnetime  we  shall  be  able  to 
emulate  the  fine  pattern  he  has  set. 

I  extend  my  sympathy,  and  I  know  the 
sympathy  of  the  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  to  his  loved  onf  s,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  his  district,  for  he  was 
truly  an  outstandtog  represetitative  not 
only  of  them  but  of  America.  All  Amer- 
ica has  lost  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  We  all  grieve  his  lis,  and  ex- 
tend oiu"  most  stocere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  T 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  ki  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  tlie  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Heitdeksdn  Larham. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Wlth- 
tjut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  learned  on  the 
afternoon  of  November  10,  ^57,  of  the 
tmfoTtunate  passing  of  my  ^ear  friend 
and  colleague,  Henderson  LotELACE  Lan- 
HAM.  I  knew  him  totimatelsj  and  affec- 
tionately for  many  years.  ,  As  fellow 
members  of  the  Georgia  Senajte  my  work 
brought  me  to  frequent  land  con- 
stant contact  with  him.  I  I  always 
found  him  to  be  fair  to  his  doalings  with 
his  fellow  man  and  a  gentleinan  of  the 
highest  principles.  It  was  only  natural 
when  I  came  to  Congress  to  1953  that  I 
availed  myself  of  his  friendly  advice  and 
wise  counsel.  He  was  more  than  per- 
functorily friendly  and  helpful — he  went 
far  beyond  the  call  of  aa  ordtoary 
friendship  and  was  most  helpful  to  me. 
It  would  take  hours  to  tell  of  the  many 
great  deeds  of  public  service  performed 
by  Henderson  Lanham.  He  has  done 
many  great  thtogs  for  the  people  of  his 
native  Georgia  during  his  mmy  years  of 
public  service.  I  knew  Hendcrsoit  Law- 
ham  long  before  either  of  its  came  to 
Congress  and  I  can  say  to  you  today  that 
I  never  met  a  more  pleasant  and  dedi- 
cated man.  He  was  a  loyal  American, 
a  true  Christian  gentleman.,  It  is  re- 
corded that  "Greater  love  hstth  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  liis 
life  for  his  friends."  HEMofasoN  Lian- 
hax  was  that  type  of  man.  JHemdebson 
had  just  left  a  little  counfiy  church 
where  he  had  taught  Sunday  ISchool  and 
was  on  his  way  to  the  schot>Ihouse  lo- 
cated to  his  hometown.  Borne,,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  to  meet  with  and  toeak  to  a 
group  of  palsied  children  at  tlie  moment 
his  automobile  was  struck  by  a  train.  I 
know  that  his  spirits  were  hidh  and  that 
he  was  happy  at  that  m^fent  for  he 
dearly  loved  the  chxirch  and  little  chil- 
dren. I  personally  shall  misg  him  aivj  i 
joto  to  extending  to  his  love»i  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy  In  this  ho|ir  of  their 
bereavement. 
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Ifr.  RAYBUBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hen- 
derson Lanham  was  a  reiU  man.  He  had 
ability,  he  had  character.  His  good  soul 
i^Moe  out,  he  radiated  j  good  wilL  He 
made  our  world  better.    - 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Sp^er,  ft  Is  with 
heavy  hearts  that  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  irreparable  losses  visited 
upon  this  body  during  ttie  period  of  re- 
cess, and  certainly  the  passing  of  Judge 
Lanham  must  be  recalled  as  one  of  the 
severest  blows  we  have  sxistained. 

Henderson  Lanham  wc|s  a  man  of  bril- 
liant attainments;  and  U>  those  who  be- 
came intimately  aoquatoted  with  him,  he 
constantly  revealed  thas  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  are  thejhallmarks  of  a 
southern  gentleman.  Henderson  Lan- 
ham and  I  separated  widely  on  many  po- 
litical issues,  but  tovar^ably  we  found 
ourselves  traveling  side  py  side  to  sup- 
port of  those  things  which  are  vital  (o 
the  prosperity  and  security  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  strongest  tie'  that  bound  us 
together,  however,  was  the  realization  of 
om*  mut\ial  Inadequacy,  and  it  was  as 
seekers  after  divtoe  guidance  that  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  breakfast  table 
with  the  House  prayer  group  each 
Thursday  morning.  1 

The  judge  has  gone  oii  to  his  reward, 
and  we  must  turn  back  to  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  us  to  this  uncertato 
world.  We  shall,  however,  take  sticngUi 
from  our  years  of  association  with  him, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  a  bit  more  com- 
petent to  meet  the  test  than  we  would 
have  been  had  we  not  betn  privileged  to 
can  this  distinguished  citizen  our  loyal 
friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  ifasslsslppl  JSx. 
Speaker,  we  have  lost  an  outstanding 
legislator  to  the  tragic  death  of  Hendze- 
SON  Lanham.  He  was  zealously  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  our  coiintry  but  f uH  of 
human  understanding  of  !the  problems  of 
all  of  us.  He  win  be  grefitly  missed. 
_  Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
T  first  came  to  the  Congress  some  9  years 
ago,  one  of  the  first  Members  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  with 
whom  I  became  acquatotfd  was  the  Hon- 
orable Henmcrson  Lanh4m,  of  Georgia, 
who  had  come  to  the  Hoi^  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  80th  session,  in  the  years 
which  foUowed.  my  first  impression — 
which  was  most  flavorablel— of  Henderson 
Lanham  was  confirmed,  lln  a  quiet,  ef- 
fective manner,  he  nevef  stopped  work- 
ing tadTistrioiisly  and  conscientiously  for 
those  programs  and  prodects  which  he 
believed  best  served  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  the  district  \fhose  people  he 
was  honored  to  represent!  Having  come 
to  know  and  respect  him  over  the  years, 
it  was  a  distressing  shock  to  read  of  his 
tragic  death.  ' 

The  House  has  lost  otie  of  its  keen 
totellects  with  the  death  of  Henderson 
ILanham.  It  has  also  liost  a  Member 
who  thoroughly  understo^  and  was  de- 
voted to  committee  work— but  who,  at 
the  same  time,  demonsla^ted  a  willing- 
ness to  take  the  floor  to  a  most  critical 
and  constructive  TnRnT]f»f  whenever  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  sa 

Henderson  Lanham  came  to  the  House 
with  a  wide  ba^^ground  of  legislative 
and  legal  experience,  an4  with  a  record 
of  service  to  his  commtunlty.  In  his 
years  to  Congress  this  wal  a  contributing 
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factor  to  the  ootstanding  service  he  ren- 
dered to  his  State  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  win  be  most  difficult 
to  replace  a  man  of  the  eatstandtog 
ability,  the  Indus^.  the  fairness  and 
the  sterttng  character  of  the  late  Hcmor- 
able  Hendekson  Lanham. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
jota  with  others  to  speaking  of  the  Hfe 
and  work  of  the  late  Henderson  Lanham, 
of  Georgia.  It  was  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  with  him  on  the  House 
Committee  on  ApiMxtpriations.  On  the 
committee  and  to  the  House  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  very  great  capa- 
bility. He  had  a  warm  heart  and  an  out- 
standtog mtod.  His  devotion  to  duty 
was  never  questioned.  We  are  gotag  to 
miss  the  wise  counsel  of  Henderson  Lan- 
ham during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  to  extendtog  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  Ir  paytog  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague 
and  friend. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a 
rare  privilege  I  had  for  a  couple  of  years 
In  my  third  term  to  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  to  serve  on  the  Special  Lobby 
Investigating  Committee  of  the  House, 
of  which  committee  Henderson  Lanham 
was  a  member.  It  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Buchanan  committee.  I  know 
we  also  continue  to  miss  Prank  Buchanan 
who  was  the  disttogulshed  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  who  has  also  passed 
on.  On  that  committee  also  were 
Representatives  Brown,  Ohio;  Halleck. 
Indiana;  and  O'Hara  of  Minnesota.  The 
fairness,  energy,  and  anxlotisness  of  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Lanham,  on  that 
difficult  committee  work  was  quickly 
recognized  by  me.  It  was  by  aU  of  us 
and  his  tagenuity  and  resourcefutoess  to 
approaching  the  study  and  actual  com- 
mittee hearings  were  an  Inspiration  to 
me. 

Subsequent  to  that  2  years  day-to-day 
work  with  him  on  the  same  House  com- 
mittee, I  naturally  contnued  to  visit 
with  him  and  confer  with  him  on  very 
frequent  occasions  from  that  time  until 
his  very  unfortunate  and  untimely  death 
by  accident.  I  know  I  am  not  the  only 
Member  of  this  House  who  quickly  recog- 
nized his  voice  on  the  floor  of  this  legis- 
lative body  as  speaking  out  for  sound, 
patriotic  methods  and  means  of  national 
unity  and  soundness  and  achievements 
for  the  American  people.  I  shall  miss 
htm  very  much  indeed  and  I  shall  always 
remember  and  appreciate  how  earnestly 
and  fhmly  he  helped  me  In  my  study  of 
and  my  working  on  the  subject  of  less- 
than-honorable  discharges.  He  told  me 
of  his  experiences  as  a  distinguished 
judge  in  his  native  State  of  Georgia  and 
I  readily  recognized  his  ktod  attitude  to- 
ward all  people  who  had  problems  which 
had  to  be  solved.  A  huge  heart  for 
humanity,  a  great  heart  and  a  sound  pa- 
triotism with  vigilance  tor  aU  that  was 
fair  and  square  and  a  real  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  men  that  might  differ  with 
him.  This  is  my  brief  appraisal  of  my 
disttogulshed  colleague  who  to  my  hum- 
ble judgment  has  left  a  very  large  void  to 
our  ranks.  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  extend 
our  understanding  sympathy  to  his 
lamily. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  have 
been  saddened  l^  the  untimely  death  of 


our  beloved  coDeagoe,  Hcndbrsoit  Lan- 
■«M.  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  aervii« 
to  the  Congress  with  this  outstonding 

Georgia  rtntf from  the  tiMie  be  was 

flrst  elected.  In  more  recent  years,  I 
have  been  very  closely  associated  with 
him  as  a  member  of  the  House  ApprcH 
priations  Committee.  Therefore,  I  share 
the  great  grief  which  has  come  to  his 
loved  ones  and  I  am  totimately  ac- 
quatoted  with  the  loss  which  his  death 
brings  to  his  own  State  of  Georgia  and 
to  the  Nation, 

Since  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  1946  our  devoted  col- 
league served  with  disttoction.  honor, 
and  dignity.  His  comtesy,  his  friendU- 
ness  and  his  devotion  to  his  duty  stamped 
him  as  outstanding  and  will  cause  him  to 
be  greatly  missed  by  those  of  us  who  had 
the  {Measure  of  knowing  him  and  working 
with  him  through  ttie  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  to 
pasring  tribute  to  the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  Honorable  Henderson  L. 
Lanham,  of  Georgia,  who  met  such  a 
tragic  accidental  death  on  November  10 
last. 

I  haki  the '^pleasure  of  serving  with 
HBKDEascM  to  this  body  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  always  found  him  to  be  a 
capable  and  extremely  hard  wmtin^ 
Member.  He  was  respected  and  held  to 
high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  to  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of 
his  district,  his  State,  and  Uie  Nation. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  tragedy  that  his 
successful  legislative  career  has  been 
terminated. 

His  dear  ones  have  my  deepest  S3mi- 
pathy  to  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  my  privilege  during  ttie  1st  ses- 
skm  of  the  S5th  Congress  to  be  Messed 
with  the  friendship  of  the  Honorable 
Rendrson  Lovelace  Lanham.  a  trae  son 
of  the  South — scholarly,  temperate, 
ctmileous,  gmerons  with  his  praise,  spar- 
ing—exceedtogly  so — ^with  his  criticism. 
Though  fully  occupied  with  his  many 
duties  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  are 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  very 
wen  liked  and  highly  respected  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  found  time  to  honor 
me  with  several  long  conversations.  In- 
cluded to  these  conversations — some  of 
which  were  in  the  nature  of  counsel  and 
advice  by  a  most  able  and  knowledgeable 
legislator— was  tiie  subject  of  Hawaii 
and  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  her 
people. 

I  can  recan  that  we  talked  over  the 
thorough  and  Impartial  tovestigatlon 
made  toto  the  Hawaiian  situation  to 
1893  by  the  outstandingly  distinguished 
Georgian,  the  Honorable  Jamee  H. 
Blount,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  can  also  recaU  that  as  a  result  of  our 
conversation,  I  was  assured  of  the  good 
will  and  assistance  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Georgia  in  my  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Hawaii  and  her  rightful  aspirations. 

Hawaii  has  lost  a  friend  whose  assist- 
ance would  have  been  tovaluable.  I  have 
lost  a  counselor  whose  guidance  and  ad- 
vice I  vah^ed  tremendously. 
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In  the  passing  of  Hamiaaaoii  Lovilack 
Lanham,  America  has  k>st  a  statesnaa 
who  exempnfled  the  ftoest  traditions  of 
a  southern  gentleman.  To  his  family 
sPd  his  constituents  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy.  May  his  soul  rest  to  peace 
with  the  Abnigbty  he  served  so  faith- 
fully. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Hltools.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  not  given  to  us  to  understand  the 
pattern  of  Hfe.  When  we  adjourned  at 
the  close  of  the  first  session  the  beloved 
gentlemm  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Imnham.  seemed  to 
the  fuU  Moom  of  lives  of  rich  useful- 
ness, and  with  none  was  the  thought 
that  never  agato  were  we  to  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  with  them  to  human 
form.  There  is  a  void  to  this  Chamber 
as  we  convene  today  for  the  second  aes- 
■icn,  and  the  sadness  of  that  void  is  felt 
by  every  Member. 

TTielr  memory  wffl  remata  with  us  as 
long  as  we  are  here,  and  the  course  of 
history  as  it  is  affected  by  what  is  done 
to  this  greatest  legislative  body  to  tlie 
world  and  In  the  generations  as  yet  im- 
bom  win  speak  their  influence.  Jers 
OooTEB  and  HENDERscnt  Lanham  have 
taught  us  how  to  live  with  our  fellow 
men  and  with  our  God.  They  were 
statesmen  of  oncompromlstog  totegrity. 
They  possessed  the  great  personal  qual- 
ity of  humility.  Humih^  always  U  Uie 
attribute  of  the  person  of  strength  of 
mtod  and  of  heart.  Strength  of  charac- 
ter needs  no  i»etense  upon  which  to 
buttress  its  claim  for  recognition. 

The   disttogui^ed   dean   of  the   mi- 
nois  delegation,  1he  Hcmorable  Thomas 
J.  O'Brien,  has  spoken  from  the  font  of 
a  warm  affection  of  the  chairman  of 
the  great  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  whom  so  long  and  so  closely  he 
was  associated.    For  him,  for  my  other 
Democratic  colleagues  from  Ultoois  and 
for  myself  may  I  bring  a  very  stocere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  sweet  and 
dedicated  son  of  Georgia  whose  passing 
has  brought  to  us  a  deep  personal  grief. 
It  was  not  many  months  ago  when  to  a 
memorable  debate  on  an  issue  attended 
with  territorial  differences  that  Hender- 
son Lanham's  time  had  expired  itod  no 
more    ttoie   was    available    unless    sur- 
rraidered  by  one  who  previously  had  re- 
ceived a  time  aHotment    Tom  O^Rnor 
turned  to  me  and  suggested  that  while 
we  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  de- 
bate that  I  give  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  remarktog  "He  is  one 
<rf  the  nicest  and  fairest  men  to  the  C<m- 
gress."    I  was  of  course  happy  to  do  as 
our   beloved   dean   suggested,  not  only 
because  it  was  his  desire  but  also  because 
diulng  aU  my  association  with  Hender- 
son Lanham  I  had  found  practiced  by 
him  to  aU  his  relations  with  his  col- 
leagues those  qualities  of  patience,  fair- 
ness, consideration,  and  human  imder- 
standtog  that  characterize  the  man  who 
walks  with  his  conscience  and  to  hu- 
BiiUation  to  the  presence  he  senses  of  his 
God    He  was  a  gentle  friend,  a  statefr- 
man  of  great  ability,  and  a  public  servi- 
tor of  dedication.    Our  deepest  sympa- 
thy goes  to  the  bereaved  family  and  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  district 
Henderson  Lanham  so  brilliantly  repre- 
sented and  with  such  devotion  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I.  too,  have  been  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  tragic  passing  of  the  Hon- 
orable Henderson  Lanham.  We  have 
lost  an  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House  and  a  distlngiiished  American 
who  steadfastly  devoted  himself  to  the 
type  of  liberal  programs  benefiting  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people.  Hen- 
derson Lanham  was  a  man  of  integrity 
and  principle,  with  a  quiet  dignity  that 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
crucial  days  ahead. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  new  and  happy  friendships  I  was 
privileged  to  make  in  1957  was  that  of 
Congressman  Henderson  Lanham.  We 
always  called  him  Judge  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  and  he  had  a  magnificent  judi- 
cial approach  to  all  legislative  affairs. 
He  not  only  understood  the  law,  but  he 
would  always  fight  vehemently  to  pro- 
tect it.  His  courtesy  and  patience  were 
his  greatest  virtues.  He  walked  and 
spoke  softly,  but  he  carried  a  big  stick. 
He  was  generous  with  his  time  and  his 
advice  and  like  any  great  judge  on  the 
bench,  impartial  in  his  deliberations  and 
decisions. 

We  of  South  Carolina  feel  a  great  loss 
in  the  passing  of  our  Georgia  friend  and 
colleague.  He  was  an  inspiring  example 
to  all  of  us  of  the  true  southern  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
.brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  our  late  de- 
parted colleague  and  esteemed  friend, 
the  Honorable  Henderson  Lanham,  of 
Georgia. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  and  privilege 
to  come  to  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time  Henderson  Lanham  was  first  elected 
to  the  Congress.  We  soon  became  fast 
friends  and  our  friendship  remained 
throughout  our  years  of  service  to- 
gether. 

We  served  together  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  my 
life  has  been  enriched  by  my  association 
with  him  and  our  friendship.  I  enjoyed 
his  quiet,  good  humor  and  admired  his 
courage  and  manly  qualities.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  district,  his  State,  and  Na- 
tion, and  while  representing  his  district 
and  the  South,  he  was  not  provincial  in 
his  outlook  but  took  the  broader,  national 
point  of  view.  He  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman a  warm  friend  and  an  able  and 
devoted  legislator.  The  State  of  Georgia 
has  lost  a  great  son,  this  Congress  an 
esteemed  colleague,  and  the  Nation  a 
dedicated  statesman. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  th  extending 
an  expression  of  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  for  many  years  served  on  the 
same  committee  with  Henderson  Lan- 
ham I  want  to  add  my  tribute  to  his 
menM^ry. 

Henderson  had  a  relish  for  life,  a  zest 
for  work  and  a  great  love  for  his  Nation. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  committee  work 
and  never  shirked  those  responslbihties 
for  leadership  which  came  his  way. 

Henderson  was  a  fine  man  to  work 
with.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  an  insight  into  the  inroblems  which 
came  before  him. 


He  was  not  provincial  In  his  approach 
to  problems  that  were  so  national  in 
scope  as  those  things  connected  with 
health,  education,  and  labor  w^iere  he 
labored  tirelessly.  j 

All  of  us  who  were  privilegedj  to  call 
him  "Friend"  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uke  all 
Members  of  the  House,  I  was  »hocked 
and  deeply  grieved  over  the  tragic  death 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  Heuderson 
Lanham.  i 

Congressman  Lanham  and  mjr^lf  rep- 
resented adjoining  districts;  ihis  in 
Georgia  and  mine  in  Tennessefe.  The 
people  we  had  the  honor  to  represent 
came  from  the  same  section  abd  had 
the  same  interests,  so  it  was  natural  that 
we  conferred  with  each  other  frequently 
in  regard  to  legislation  affecting  oxu-  re- 
spective areas.  He  was  always  most 
helpful.  He  was  dedicated  to  tlie  serv- 
ice of  his  people. 

I  had  known  Henderson  Laniam  for 
many  years.  He  was  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  a  fine  public  servants  he  had 
the  respect  of  his  colleagues  1  in  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.!  In  his 
passing  the  House  has  lost  a  taluable 
Member  and  we  who  served  w  th  him 
have  lost  a  friend.  He  was  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henderson 
L.  Lanham  was  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  capable  legislators  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  House  from  Georgia,  which 
has  produced  so  many  vigorous  public 
servants  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  Lanham  represented  the  Seventh 
District  of  Georgia  with  dis  inction. 
The  tragic  accident  which  ca\  sed  his 
death  deeply  saddened  the  cit  zens  of 
Georgia  and  his  many  friends  t  irough- 
out  our  Nation. 

Bom  in  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1888,  H^toerson 
Lanham  early  in  life  proved  hii  worth. 
He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  recaved  his 
law  degree  from  Georgia  in  1^1 1>  and 
the  master  of  arts  degree  from  Harvard 
University  in  1912.  Subsequently  he  en- 
tered the  practice- of  law  in  Rome,  Ga., 
and  began  a  distinguished  careei  of  pub- 
lic service,  which  continued  \intil  his 
death.  His  qualifications  werd^  recog- 
nized and  rewarded  by  his  ratum  to 
Congress  on  six  consecutive  ^^c^^^^^- 
His  Congressional  career  included  serv- 
ice on  the  Public  Works,  Government 
Operations,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Hou^. 

From  the  beginning  of  hia  public 
career  he  exhibited  a  grasp  of]  the  in- 
tricate and  vital  problems  of  govern- 
ment. He  said  what  he  believed.  Mr. 
Lanham  once  said  of  himself,  'fl  am  a 
progressive  without  being  radicfil,"  He 
also  once  said  that  his  greatest  regret 
upon  being  elected  was  that  hje  would 
have  to  leave  his  rose  garden.       | 

He  brought  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress a  fine  mind,  a  high  devotion  to  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  friendliness  which 
have  produced  a  sharp  sense  of  loss 
among  his  colleagues. 

I  had  frequent  contact  with  qfr.  Lan- 
ham at  the  weekly  Congressionail  prayer 
breakfast.  I  knew  him  intimately  and 
regarded  him  as  one  of  my  bes   friends 


and  personally  feel  a  great  loss  in  his 
passing.  I  wish  to  extend  to  his  family 
my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Judge 
Henderson  Lanham.  His  triglc  passing 
has  saddened  us  all  and  his  presence, 
guidance,  and  wise  counsel  will  be  greatly 
missed  during  the  days  that  are  before  us. 

I  was  fortunate  in  that  our  ofBces  were 
next  door  to  each  other  so  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  an(^  talk  with 
Judge  Lanham  many  times  and  enjoy  a 
close  association  with  him  jand  benefit 
from  his  advice  and  counsel,  t  My  father 
was  a  classmate  of  Judge  tiANHAM's  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  so  that  before 
I  came  to  Congress  I  had  hid  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  and  respecting  him,  as 
my  father  did  before  me,  and  to  admire 
him  for  his  many  outstandiiig  qualities 
and  fine  character. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  jconvictions. 
ever  ready  to  speak  those  convictions. 
He  had  a  broad  outlook  on  ^fe.  but  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  own  jdistrict  and 
State.  A  man  of  integrity  alid  principle. 
Judge  Lanham  had  a  quiet  dignity  that 
brought  him  recognition  anp  respect  in 
all  places. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  [pleasure  of 
meeting  and  knowing  Judge  Lanham's 
daughter  and  fine  grandchildren,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  devoted.  To  them 
he  has  left  a  fine  heritage  and  a  knowl- 
edge that  he  lived  a  great  life  to  the 
fullest,  with  a  calm  and  deep  abiding 
faith  in  the  futiure  beyond.'  To  them  I 
would  like  to  express  my  dieepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss.       1 

We  have  all  lost  a  greak  American. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  tfie  days  that 
he  ahead.  , 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret sincerely  that  fate  has  made  it  nec- 
essary for  me  to  express  my  deep  sor- 
row u[>on  the  occasion  of  th|e  passing  of 
Hon.  Henderson  Lanham.  lof  Georgia. 
All  too  frequently  we  find  tnat  we  have 
neglected  the  opportunity  tp  praise  one 
of  our  associates  while  he  lived — so  that 
he  could  appreciate  the  respiect  in  which 
we  hold  him.  Then  we  ar^  faced  with 
the  sad  prospect  of  reciting  his  virtues 
after  he  has  gone  on  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward. The  only  mldgeon  of  happiness 
I  can  feel  at  this  momenC  lies  In  the 
fact  that  I  have  taken  advantage  of  op- 
portunities which  permitte^l  me  to  tell 
you.  my  colleagues,  of  the  valued  assist- 
ance I  have  received  from  jRepresenta- 
tive  Lanham  in  our  work  With  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.       { 

Congressman  Lanham  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Labor-Hetjlth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  SubcomcMttee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman.  | 

Henderson  Lanham  was  ^n  able  law- 
yer, and  has  also  served  on  jthe  board  of 
education  of  his  native  clfy  of  Rome. 
Ga.  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  legal  aspects  of  some 
of  the  activities  of  agencies  with  which 
we  were  concerned.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent adviser  on  the  relatione  ihip  between 
the  United  States  Office  o|f  Education 
and  local  school  boardF.  He  was  patient 
but  insistent  in  his  InniiJgifa  during  com* 
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mlttee  hearings.  He  was  weU-fnformed 
and  earned  the  respect  ol  his  eoBeagoes 
on  the  committee  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  departments  who  came  be- 
fore us  seeJcing  funds  for  their  activities. 
I  shall  miss  him  greatly.  I  know  aU 
of  us  shall  miss  him.  To  his  bereaved 
widow  and  daui^ter  I  offer  my  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Henderson  Lanham.  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Since  I  had  the  good  fortmie  to  wortc 
directly  with  him  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Committee 
on  Approiu-iations.  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  Henderson  Lanham.  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  dedicated,  conscien- 
tious man.  axunous  to  fulfiU  his  duties 
as  a  public  servant.  I  also  know  that 
Henderson  Lanham  diligently  worked  to 
familiarize  himself  with  every  facet  of 
foreign  operations  because  he  was  the 
type  person  who  wanted  to  do  well  in  aU 
things  undertaken.  The  high  caliber 
and  output  of  his  work  proved  that  his 
11  years  in  Congress  were  fruitful  years. 

Moreover,  Henderson  Lanham  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school— quiet,  kind, 
courteous.  The  suddenness  of  his  death 
was  a  severe  blow  to  all  who  knew  him. 
His  innate  goodness  won  our  affection 
and  his  industriousneas  our  admiration. 
Because  he  was  a  sensitive  man  who 
possessed  an  abundance  of  tact,  his 
friends  were  legion.  This  friendly  man 
who  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
so  many  people  will  long  be  grieved  by 
his  colleagues.  The  people  of  Georgia  in 
placing  their  public  trust  in  Henderson 
Lanham  have  contributed  more  to  the 
Isglslative  history  of  the  United  States 
than  they  can  possibly  realize. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
extending  my  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  Henderson  Lanham's  family. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  his 
many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved colleague  whose  mifortunate  and 
untimely  death  occurred  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Lanham  was 
an  outstanding  legislator.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  He  had  a  keen 
and  penetrating  mind.  He  possessed  an 
uncanny  faculty  for  asking  questions 
which  would  elicit  the  true  facts  con- 
cerning the  subject  under  discussion 
from  witnesses  appearing  before  our 
committee.    He  was  an  able  debater. 

Henderson  Lanham  served  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  well,  and  his  presence 
will  be  sorely  missed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

|fr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Approjwlations  with  Heitderson  Lan- 
ham. He  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  a 
kind  and  patient  man  of  real  convictions, 
a  true  friend,  and  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative of  his  district  and  Nation.  We 
shall  miss  him  and  join  with  our  col- 
leagues m  the  fine  tributes  paid  him  here 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sin-e  the  Members  of  this  body  were  as 
shocked  as  I  by  the  tragic  and  untimely 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  HEvonsoN  L.  Lanham,  of 
Georgia,  in  November.  A  Member  of  this 


Hoose  for  11  years.  Congressman  Lanham 
was  highly  respected  for  his  grasp  of 
legislative  proceetHiigs  and  deeply  loved 
by  an  those  who  knew  Mm 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  consider  the 
death  of  Hsnosbsoh  Lanham  as  a  per- 
sonal loss,  as  I  most  assuredly  do.  Ccm- 
gressman  Lanham  and  I  had  occasion 
to  work  together  sereral  times,  including 
our  joint  efforts  to  secure  development 
of  the  Coosa-Alabama  River,  which  flows 
from  the  Seventh  Georgia  District — 
which  Congressman  Lanham  represent- 
ed so  diligently — through  the  Fourth 
Alabama  District — ^which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent — ^in  its  course  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  people  of  the  Coosa 
Valley,  as  well  as  the  entire  State  of  Ala- 
bama, win  feel  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  from  Rome. 
Ga. 

May  I  respectfully  add  my  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  the  late  Henderson 
LOVEI.ACE  Lanham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
inserted  an  editorial  which  appeared 
November  13,  1957,  In  the  Anniston 
( '  la.)  Star,  and  one  which  appeared  in 
t^e  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

The  editorials  follow : 
(From  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  of  Ifovemlwr 
13.  19571 
Roicx's  Loss  Is  Shabxd 

The  Anniston  ares  kxt  •  tried  and  true 
friend  when  Congres£man  Hendekson  L.  Lan- 
ham, 69.  was  killed  In  a  traln-automoblle 
collision  Sunday  at  a  crossing  In  Rome. 
OtL^  Where  he  had  lived  all  his  life. 

In  the  period  from  1918  to  1946.  he  had 
serred  In  Tarious  public  offices  of  a  more 
or  less  local  nature.  He  was  at  different 
times  chairman  of  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion In  Elome,  Floyd  County  representative 
In  the  Gesrgla  General  Assembly,  and  soUcl- 
tor-general  aC  the  Borne  judicial  elivalt. 

But  with  his  election  to  the  Congress  In 
1946,  he  was  able  to  make  his  influence  felt 
beyond  Ge<»-gla'8  boundaries,  and  it  was  the 
very  good  fortune  of  the  p>eople  of  this  part 
of  Alabama  that  his  eonsUtuents  saw  fit  to 
keep  him  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

For  he  was  effectlTe  not  only  in  routine 
Oongreaslonal  duties,  but  also  as  an  advocate 
of  worthwhile  legislation  ol  a  regional  and 
national  character. 

He  took  his  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 
lOO-y^ar  flght  to  harness  the  Coosa  River  for 
electric  power,  flood  control,  recreational  ad- 
vantages. Indxistrial  and  agricultural  water 
supply,  and  the  relatively  cheap  water  trans- 
portation that  he  recognized  as  feasible  all 
the  way  from  his  native  city  through  north- 
east Alabama  and  on  to  Montgomery  and 
Mobile. 

At  long  last,  there  Is  the  prospect  of  cash- 
ing In  within  the  foreseeable  future  on  some 
of  the  Coosa's  vast  potentialities,  and  to  the 
late  Congressman  Lakmam  is  due  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  what's  been  accom- 
plished. 

Let  It  also  be  said  to  his  everlasting  owdlt 
that  he  never  permitted  himself  to  be /runt- 
ed among  those  lU-advlsed  Congressmen  who 
in  the  last  decade  have  enabraced  at  various 
times  the  notion  that  national  secvuity  could 
be  bought  as  a  counter  bargain.  Represent- 
ative Lanham  fought  tirelessly  for  approix-ia- 
tlons  adequate  to  the  needs  and  responslbU- 
Ities  of  our  ACllLtary  EstabUshnaent. 

It  is  true  that  Georgia's  Seventh  Congres- 
■looal  Dtstrlet  is  separated  from  Alabama^ 
Fourth  and  Fifth  by  a  State  boimdary.  but 
this  never  was  a  barrier  to  f  uU  cooperation 
an.  the  part  of  fYimiiMiimi  ii  Iiawm,  Bob- 
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and  Rants  la  the  Interest  of  Coosa 
VaDey  pracr«s8. 

In  a  very  real  aeDM.  norttaeaat  Atoh«««^ 
shares  northwest  Georgia's  toss  In  tte  tracle 
accident  Svmday  that  rfn»i««/^  BeprsaentaUvs 
I^itwaWa  life. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution] 
A  Valuable  Ptrsuc  Skrvamt  Lost 

Heven  years  ago  a  stately,  acbolarly 
Rome  lawyer,  Hendeksom  XjAwhak,  left  the 
home  and  the  rose  garden  whl^  was  his 
hobby  and  went  to  Washington  as  Represent- 
ative from  Georgia  >  Seventh  District. 

To  earn  that  rtght  he  had  defeated  aa 
able  man,  Ifaloolm  Tarver,  of  Dalton. 

Judge  Lanham  gave  his  district  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  trust  It  had  placed  tn  him. 
He  established  himself  as  a  legislator  of  dili- 
gence, intelligence.  Integrity  and  independ- 
ence. 

He  asked  no  favors,  he  dodged  bo  Issaes,  h* 
rarely  missed  a  rollcall. 

He  was  loyal  to  party,  yet  he  eonld  and 
did  rise  above  the  partisan  and  the  section 
to  vote  on  a  measure  according  to  what  )m 
considered  the  national  Interest. 

The  Seventh  IXstrlct  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress six  times.  The  House  rewarded  him 
with  worthy  committee  appointments. 

This  year  he  became  the  second  Georgiac— 
Senator  George  was  the  other — ^to  receive  th* 
American  Vocational  Association's  distin- 
guished service  citation.  In  51  years  only  • 
Americans   have   been   so   honored. 

EzmtEHsoN  Lanham  had  eani«d  such  re- 
spect in  the  district  that  yoimger  men  eyeing 
the  seat  in  Congress  and  »»»■  v-t«g  exploratory 
remarks  always  have  prefaced  them  with  "If 
Jixlge  LAifHAM  decides  not  to  run." 

Judge  liSNHAM  will  not  be  a  eaodktets  fat 
Congress  in  1958.  He  died  Simday  af  temoon, 
victim  of  a  railroad  crossing  accident. 

Georgians  are  grieved  at  the  piuslng  of  this 
man  who  was  appreciated  and  respected  by 
his  constituents  and  loved  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately. 

The  mourning  goes  weU  beyond  the  oo»> 
fines  of  a  Congressional  District  and  a  Stat*. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  puUic  servant  for 
whom  the  motivation  was  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

Mr.  VINSON, 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
422).  as  follows: 

Resolved,,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  erf  the  death  of  Hon.  Hen- 
derson L.  Lanham,  Representative  from  th* 
State  of  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communlcats 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Hie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
Members  who  have  been  eulogized  today, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  25  mmutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  S.  1958,  at  U 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
The  following  executire  communica- 
tions were  submitted  subsequent  to  Ute 
adjournment  of  the  85th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  pursuant  to  PubUe  Law  85-167, 
and  House  Resolution  415: 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Oentfal 
of  the  United  Statea.  tran«inlttlc«  th*  re- 
port on  audit  of  Washington.  D.  C,  Central 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD!  ^  HOUSE 


Office,  Public  HoTulng  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  June  30,  1956, 
pursuant  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841)  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (81  U.  8.  C.  63) 
(H.  Doc.  No,  281);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  415. 
85th  Congress. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  24.  1957,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  Humboldt  Bay  (Buhne  Point),  Calif.,  pre- 
pared iinder  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3. 
1930,  as  amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc. 
No.  rj2) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  lUustra- 
tiona,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-167,  ap- 
proved August  26, 1957. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, Housing  and  Home^^nance  Agency, 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1956,  1955, 
and  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  283) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
415, 85th  Congress. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration, Office  of  Production  and  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1955,  through  January  31,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
tr61  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  284); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  piirsuant  to  House 
Resolution  415, 85th  Congress. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  11,  1957,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lUtistrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Chartlers  Creek  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  16,  1947  (H. 
Doc.  No.  286);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
Illustrations,  pursuant  to  Ftiblic  Law  85-167, 
approved  August  26,  1957. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  20,  1957,  submitting  a  rep>ort,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey 
of  Hull  Creek,  Va.,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  24,  1946  (H. 
Doc.  No.  287):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-167. 
approved  August  26,  1957. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  3,  1957,  submitting  a  report  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  preliminary  examination  and  sur- 
vey Of  San  Diegulto  River,  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  Augvist  18,  1941  (H.  Doe. 
No.  288) :  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustra- 
tion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-167,  ap- 
proved August  26,  1957. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
rep>ort  on  the  audit  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1956,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  289 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and.  ordered  to  be  printed, 
pursuant  to  Hovise  Resolution  416,  86th  Con- 
gress. 
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1190.  A  letter  from  the  ComptDller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Onlted  States,  transmit  ting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corjwratlon,  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tvire,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Junte  30,  1967, 
pxirsuant  to  section  513  of  the  Peileral  Crop 
Insurance  Act  ^f  1938,  as  aniended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1513).  aad  the  Governmiit  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  (31  U.  8.  C.  84]|)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  292);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  pri|ited,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  415,  fi5th  Con- 
gress. I 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  transmlttirK  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Sailings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1957,  pursui  Jit  to  the 
Government  Corporation  Contra  >  Act  (31 
U.  S.  C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  293);  t<^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  pursuant  to  Bouse  Res- 
olution 415.  85th  Congress. 

[Sul}mitted  January  7,  19.  8] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  Ifrom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Cleik.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  ref>orts  which  It  Is  iftie  duty  of 
any  ofHcer  or  department  to  male  to  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  rule 
III,  clause  2.  of  the  Rules  of  th<  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Doc.  No.  27');  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnisti  ation  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Clefk,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.!  transmit- 
ting a  report  for  the  period  from  Jjuly  1, 1956, 
to  June  30,  1957,  both  inclusive,  mirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  103,  103,  104, 
and  1 1 1  of  title  2  of  the  Code  of  aaws  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committea  on  House 
Administration.  1 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  CompttoUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Virgin  Inlands  Cor- 
poration for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1957,  pursuant  to  the  Govemmei^t  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (31  U.  8.  C.  84j)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  294):  to  the  Committee  on  Clovernment 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be  prlmted. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  AgricxUture,  transmitting  a 
report  concerning  agreements  concluded 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  11954  (Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  and  submitted  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  Vublic  Law 
128,  63th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  T 

1196.  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmlttmg  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion (including  the  report  of  tfce  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board),  covering  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jiuie  30,  1957,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  as  amended;  paragrapl^S,  section 
4,  of  the  Agriciatural  Marketing  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Executive  order  on  March  27. 
1933,  creating  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion; and  section  6  of  the  FarmTcredlt  Act 
of  1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  269);  to  the  jCommlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  )be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  correspondence 
stating  there  have  been  no  signlfl|:ant  devel- 
opments to  report  for  the  monfch  of  July 
relating  to  the  program  with  Mexico  for  the 
control  and  the  eradication  oo  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  SMtion  3  of 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (31  U.  8.  C. 
114d);   to  the  Committee  on  Agtlculture. 

1198.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agricultiu'e,  transmitting  correspondence 
stating  there  have  been  no  significant  devel- 
opments to  report  for  the  montli  of  August 
relating  to  the  program  with  Meiico  for  the 


control  and  the  eradleatlon|  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  toj  section  8  of 
PubUc  Law  8,  80th  Congrese  (21  U.  8.  C. 
114d);   to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc\ilture. 

1199.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  correspondence 
stating  there  have  been  no  elgnlficant  de- 
velopments to  report  for  the  imonth  of  Sep- 
tember relating  to  the  progratn  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  the  eradtpatlon  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pursuant. to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress  (21  U.  S.  C. 
114d);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1200.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultvire,  transmlttmg  correspondence 
stating  there  have  been  no  significant  devel- 
opments to  report  for  the  mocith  of  October 
relating  to  the  program  with  I  Mexico  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  ptu'suant  to  section  a  of  Public  Law 
8,  80th  Congress  (21  U.  8.  c|  114d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,    j 

1201.  A  letter  from  the  Dnder  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  correspondency 
stating  there  have  been  no  sitnlficant  devel- 
opments to  report  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber relating  to  the  program  with  Mexico  for 
the  control  and  eradica^n  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  8,  80th  Congresi  (21  U.  8.  C. 
114d):  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1202.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry 


of  Agrlcultiu-e,  transmitting 
posed  legislation  entitled  "A 


a  draft  of  pro- 
bill  to  author- 


Committee    on 


stant  Secretary 


29,  1884,  relat- 
mouth  disease 


Ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant 
easements  for  rights-of-way  over  national- 
forest  lands  and  other  laiid»  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Sp-vlce.  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the 
Agriculture. 

1203.  A  letter  from  the  Ass 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  act  of  May 
ing  to  research  on  foot-and- 
and  other  animal  disease*";  lo  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlculttu'e. 

1204.  A  letter  from  the  SJecretary  of  the 
Interior,  Chairman.  Migratoi}y  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission,  transmltjting  the  report 
of  the  Conamission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  Fepruary  18,  1920 
(45  Stat.  1222;  16  U.  S.  C.  716i);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  ! 

1205.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  qf  the  President, 
transmitting  correspondence  Ithat  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  "Un- 
employment compensation  fbr  Federal  em- 
ployees" for  the  fiscal  year  1958  has  been' 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  as  required  by  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  aitiended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Approprlatloqs. 

1206.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  ot 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  reporting  that  tb«e  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  |tor  "Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  veHerans"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  )iecesslty  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  app|roprlatlon.  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  BJevlsed  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlationa. 

1207.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, ' 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Execu^ve  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  corr^pondence  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  "Inpatient  card"  for  the  flacal 
year  1958  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basla 
which  indicates  the  necessit^y  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  aa  re- 
quired by  section  3679  of  tt^  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended;  to  the  |  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Biureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  correspondence  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
for   "International  contingencies"  for   the 
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fiscal  year  1958  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation,  aa 
required  by  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, aa  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  correspondence  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  'Forest  protection  and  utilisa- 
tion. Forest  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1968 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  wliich  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  S^tutes,  as  amend- 
ed:   to   the    Committee   on   Appropriations. 

1210.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation tor  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  "Compensation  and  pensions"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  had  been  apportioned  on  that 
date  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  sup- 
plemental  estimate  of  aopropriatlon.  pursu- 
ant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1211.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  several  reports  covering 
violations  of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes 
and  Department  of  Dsfense  Directive  7200.1, 
entitled  "Administrative  Control  cf  Appro- 
priations Within  the  Department  of  Defense," 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3679 
(I)  (2).  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce transmitting  a  report  concerning  a 
case  where  an  error  in  the  classification  of 
charges  caused  an  overobllgatlon  of  the 
amount  apportioned  for  acquisition  of  assets 
In  the  Bureau  of  Standards  working  capital 
fund,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  section  15  of  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-34;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1213.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  correspondence  cer- 
tifying that  an  adequate  soil  siu-vey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  In 
the  Chowchllla  Water  Dlstrtct,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1214.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  correspondence 
certifying  that  adequate  soil  survey  and  land 
classification  has  been  made  of  the  lands  In 
the  Terra  Bella  Irrigation  District,  California, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  172.  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting  a  report  of  a  violation  of  section 
3679  (h)  of  the  RevUed  Statutes,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3679  (1)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1^6.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  the  cer- 
tified report  of  the  balances  of  appropria- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  of  June  30.  1957,  as  required 
by  section  1311  (b)  of  Public  Law  663,  ap- 
proved August  26,  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

12} 7.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  report 
of  certain  violations  of  subsection  (h)  occur- 
ring at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. Bronx,  N.  Y..  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.  S.  C.  666  (i)  (2) ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1218.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  corre- 
spondence reporting  violations  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.  8.  C.  665  (1)  (2));  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic 
Energy     Commission,     transmitting     corre- 
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8pond.ence  showing  an  overobllgatlon  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  allotment  ac- 
count on  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1220.  A  letter  from  the  budget  officer,  Pted- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting 
copies  of  Standard  Form  143  for  the  period 
ending  September  30,  1957,  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  section  53C  of  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-34,  dated  July  25, 
1957:   to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 

1221.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Admlnlstra'tlon.  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  a  violation  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  occurred  In 
a  fund  under  the  control  of  the  agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1222.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  the  semiannual  Statisti- 
cal Supplement  to  the  Stockpile  Report  for 
the  period  January  to  June  1957,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1223.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  entitled, 
"Research  and  Development  Proctu-ement 
Experimental  Action  Report,"  covering  the 
period  January  1,  1957,  to  June  30.  1957.  pur- 
suant to  section  IV  of  Public  Law  567.  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1224.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
listing  Individual  procurement  actions  ne- 
gotiated under  the  authority  of  sections  2304 
(a)  (11)  and  2304  (a)  (16)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  the  period  January  1  to 
June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code  2304  (e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  relates  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  In  the  executive  element 
of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  government 
as  of  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1958  (September  30,  1957),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8031  (c),  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1227.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  showing  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  June  30.  1967,  pursuant  to  section 
201  (c).  Public  Law  581,  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  General  Staff  on 
September  30.  1957,  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 201  (c).  Public  Law  581,  Slst  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  perma- 
nent professor  of  physical  education  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o^  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure for  ordering  certain  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  to  active  duty  and  the 
requirements  for  physical  examinaUon  of 


members  of  the  Reserve  components'*;  to  the 
Conmalttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmlttinig  the  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  for  f 50 ,000  or  more  which 
were  awarded  during  the  period  January  1 
to  Jime  30,  1957,  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  557.  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  payment  of  claims  arisliig  from 
the  correction  of  military  or  navaL  records 
for  the  period' January  1  through  June  30 
1957.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  220,  82d  Con- 
gress, approved  October  25,  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  tranemit- 
ting  a  report  of  GSA  operations  In  the  pro- 
duction of  abaca  during  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
submitted  In  accordance  with  section  7  of 
the  Abaca  Production  Act  of  1950,  Public  Law 
683.  8lEt  Congress;  to  the  Committee  jon 
Armed  Services. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  report  showing  the 
amount  of  money  credited  to  the  heUtun- 
productlon  fund  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
bursements made  therefrom  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  and  the  unexpended  and 
unobligated  balances  on  hand  In  such  fund 
as  of  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  (c)  of  the  Amendatory  Hellvun  Act 
approved  Sentember  1,  1937  (50  Stat  885-' 
50  U.  8.  C.  164) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  toansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sections 
4355  (h),  6968  (h),  and  9356  (h)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Boards 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military, 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
number  of  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant commander,  with  the  average  monthly 
flight  pay  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  to 
such  officers  during  the  6-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  this  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  301,  approved  February  10,  1946; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  transmitting  a  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  give  five  radio 
transmitters  determined  to  be  obsolete  and 
BXirplus  property  to  the  New  Hampshire  Aero- 
nautics Commission  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
compliance  with  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  7545;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces) 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  section  6018  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  determine  that  the  em- 
ployment of  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  on 
shore  duty  Is  required  by  the  public  Inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
NaVal  Material  (Procurement).  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  10th  semian- 
nual report  of  research  and  development  pro- 
curement actions  of  850,000  and  over,  for  the 
period  January  1  through  June  30,  1957,  as 
required  In  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  26th  quarterly  report  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  for  the  quarter  >Ti<itng 
June  30,  1967.  pursuant  to  subsection  201 
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(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  CMvll  Defense  Administration,  trans- 
mitting the  25th  quarterly  report  on  the 
Federal  contributions  program  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  September  30.  1957.  pursuant  to 
subsection  201  (1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
reports  of  officers  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  together  with  a 
report  of  audit  by  Hasklns  and  Sells,  cer- 
tlfled  public  accountants,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31.  1957.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  630,  74th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  pursviant  to  section 
708  (e)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  41st  quarterly  report 
on  export  control,  pursuant  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  transmitting  the  Anniial  Re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for 
the  year  1956,  pursuant  to  section  333  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
on  borrowing  authority  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  section  304 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  prociurement  actions  with 
small  and  large  business  firms  for  work  in 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  268.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics) ,  transmit- 
ting reports  on  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  procvirement  actions  with 
small  and  large  business  firms  for  work  in  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  268, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  procurement  actions 
with  small  and  large  concerns  for  work  In 
the  United  States.  p\irsuant  to  section  8  of 
Public  Law  268,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Bxport-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  for  the  12  months  ending  June 
30,  1957.  pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  C<»nmitte« 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  reflecting  estimated  obligations  by 
principal  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  the  6-month  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30,  1957,  adjusted  as  of 
July  31.  piirsuant  to  section  215  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  eighth  semiannual  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  covering  operations 
between  January  1  and  June  30,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  215  of  the  Small  Buslnesa 
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Act  Of  1953.  as  amended  (Public  Law-IBS) :  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cu*-ency, 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Borne  Finance  AgeUcy.  and 
Chairman,  National  Volimtary  Mortgage 
Credit  Extension  Committee,  tranfcmlttlng 
the  third  annual  report  of  the  V^jluntary 
Home  Mortgage  Credit  Program,  covering  the 
activities  of  the  NaUonal  Voluntary  Mortgage 
Credit  Extension  Committee  and  its  regional 
subcommittees  from  August  2,  1954,  the  date 
of  Its  authorlzaUon  In  title  VI  of  tie  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954,  to  March  31.  1951;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroBer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1956,  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Homo  Finance 
Agency,  pursuant  to  the  Housing  Ac*  of  1954, 
approved  August  2.  1954  (42  U.  8. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

1255.  A  lettCT  from  the  Comp 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tran 
report  on  review  of  the  Nashville  Housing 
Authority.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  195<|,  Public 
Housing  Administration.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  Holising  Act 
of  1954,  approved  Augmt  2.  1954  (4^2  U.  S.  C. 
1435);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency.  .     I 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Comptr^er  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  the  Oak  Ridge,  tenn.,  ap- 
praisal office.  Federal  Housing  Adkninistra- 
tlon.  Hoxislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
December  1956.  regarding  the  appraisal  of 
commercial  properties  In  Oak  Ridge,  pursuant 
to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Actl  1921  (31 
U  8.  C.  63) .  and  the  Accounting  ahd  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (31  U.  S.  C.  87);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxurency.  1 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlftlng  a  re- 
port on  review  of  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn..  ap- 
praisal office.  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Hoioslng  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
December  1956.  regarding  residential  prop- 
erty appraisals;  to  the  Commltteejon  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  J 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectof,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  tranamlttlng  a 
report  of  lands  acquired  by  the  Ccmmission 
during  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  develop- 
ment of  parka,  etc..  In  nearby  Ma^land  and 
Virginia,  pursuant  to  section  4  pt  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  6.  1924  (renuitbered  sec. 
13  of  Public  Law  592,  approve^  July  19. 
1952);  to  the  Committee  on  the  pistrict  of 
Columbia. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  preside 
Commissioners.  District  of  Col 
mittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg 
titled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Dls 
lumbla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Col 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Chal 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  La:_ 
transmitting  the  report  of  accom>)llshments 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957. 
and  its  plans  for  the  coming  yea^,  pursxiant 
to  section  15  of  Public  Law  592,i  79th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  (District  of 
Columbia.  , 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School,  transmitting  the  fln«J  report  of 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Pub- 
lic Law  813,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Secre^ry  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  probosed  legls- 
laUon  entlUed  "A  bill  for  the  ijUet  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairf. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  18th  SemiannusD  Report  on 
the  International  Educational  Ex^hang^  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  State,  July  1 
to  December  31,  1956,  pmrsuant  to  section 
1008,  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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1264.  A  letter  ftom  the  DlHctor.  United 
States  Information  Agency,  transmitting  th« 
eighth  semiannual  report,  purtuant  to  sec- 
tion 1008  of  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress, 
for  the  period  of  January  1  to  June  30,  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Dteector,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  tmnsmlttlng  a 
letter  from  the  Davao  Jtinior^  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Davao  City.  Philippines,  request- 
ing continuance  of  the  operation  of  the  USI8 
center  in  Davao  which  serves  the  entire  Island 
of  Mindanao;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Chaiiman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  lof  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  sixth  semiannual  re- 
port as  of  June  30,  1957.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  of  the  War  iClalms  Act  of 

1948  (62  Stat.  1240;  60  U.  8.  p.  App.  2001- 
2016).  as  amended,  and  of  section  3  (c)  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 

1949  (64  Stat.  12;  22  U.  S.  C.  1621-1627).  as 
tunended;  to  the  Commltte^  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
restoration  report  In  connection  with  the 
restoration  of  balances  wlthdmwn  from  ap- 
propriation and  fund  accounts!  under  the  act 
of  July  25,  1966  (31  U.  S.  C.  7dl-708),  in  ac- 
cordance with  Budget  Bureau  Circular  No, 
A-23.  dated  June  21,  1957;  to  1he  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Adlng  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tranrmitting  a 
report  of  restoration  of  balances  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  and  fund  accoxmts.  In 
accordance  with  Budget  Bureau  Circular  No. 
A-23,  dated  June  21.  1957.  unider  the  act  of 
July  26.  1966  (31  U.  S.  C.  701-706,  to  the  trans- 
fer appropriation  account  it  2162700(29)- 
Oovernment  and  Relief  In  Occupied  Areas, 
Army  (Transfer  to  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service).  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  rep*t  for  restora- 
tion of  the  balance  wlthdrawiJ  from  the  ap- 
propriation. "ExTxsrt  controlj"  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  pursuant  ito  section  (2), 
Public  Law  798,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  repose  for  restora- 
tion of  balances  withdrawn  from  the  appro- 
priation. "Operation  and  regulation."  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  and  "Consoli- 
dated working  fund,"  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  section  (2) ,  Public 
Law  798,  84th  Congress,  approved  Jvdy  25, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Sedretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  for  restoration 
of  balances  withdrawn  from  an  allocation  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Stanqards  out  of  the 
appropriation  "Ordnance  andjfacilltles.  Navy, 
1953,"  pursuant  to  section  ffl).  Public  Law 
798.  84th  Congress,  approved  July  25,  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operation* 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  surplus  prop- 
erty disposed  of  during  the  past  year  by  th« 
Department  of  Conunerce,  Mkultlme  Admiji- 
Istratlon,  pxirsuant  to  the  siuT>lus  Property 
Act  of  1944  and  authority  dielegated  by  the 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commlwloner,  and  in 
accordance  with  section  404  Kd) .  Public  Law 
152.  81st  Congress;  to  thel  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.         I 

1273.  A  letter  from  thej  Administrator 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  FederW  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  to  le^w  out  Federal 
building  sites  until  needed  for  construction 
purposes  and  the  act  of  June  24,  1948  (83 
Stat.  844),  and  for  other  purposes'^,  to  tha 
Committee  on  Government  Dperationa. 
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1274.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  contracts  negotiated  under 
section  303  (c)  (10)  during  the  6-month 
period  ending  June  80.  1957.  During  the 
period  January  1  throxigh  June  30,  this  au- 
thority was  used  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  the  Interior,  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Post  Office,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  152,  81st  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  personal  property 
made  available  for  distribution  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions  and  civil 
defense  organizations  under  section  203  (J); 
end  all  real  property  dlsp>osed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions  under 
section  203  (k)  of  that  act,  for  the  calendar 
quarter,  July  1  through  September  30,  1957. 
pursuant  to  section  203  (o)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  of  restoration 
of  funds  to  pay  a  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
invoice  settled  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  payable  from  the  api>ropriaUon,  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  War  Relocation  Author- 
ity. Department  of  the  InteHor.  1945."  the 
balance  of  which  was  transferred  to  "Pay- 
ment of  certified  claims"  account  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1947,  in  accordance  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-23. 
dnted  June  21,  1957.  under  the  act  of  July 
25,  1956  (31  U.  8.  C.  701-708):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  requesting  restoration  of  bal- 
ances under  the  1954  appropriation  of  this 
agency  resulting  from  an  order  on  mandate 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  pursuant  to  the  Circular  A-23. 
Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  on 
June  21.  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  requests  for  the  resto- 
ration of  unobligated  balances  to  two  appro- 
priation accounts  of  the  Department  of 
State,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2),  Pub- 
lic Law  798.  84th  Congress,  2d  session.  Issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  Circular  No. 
A-23,  dated  June  21.  1957,  and  as  shown  on 
the  Department  of  State's  report  under  sec- 
tion 1311,  Public  Law  663.  as  of  June  30, 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1228.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  T»«a8Ury,  transmitting  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Accounts  covering  restoration  of  bal- 
ances withdrawn  from  appropriation  and 
fund  accounts  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  section  1 
(a)  (2),  Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress.  2d 
session;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  an  Itemized  re- 
port covering  transactions  during  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  for  account  of  the  Pershing  Hall 
memorial  fund,  pxirsuant  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  June  28.  1936  (49  Stat.  426, 
sec.  8);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
covering  restoration  of  balances  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  under 
the  control  of  the  Treasiu^  Department,  pur- 
suant to  section  1  (a)  (2),  Public  Law  798, 
84th  Congress,  2d  session:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the 
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prociwement  of  Energa  grenades  by  the  Ord- 
nance Procurement  Center,  United  Stetes 
Army.  Eiux>pe.  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.  8.  C.  63) .  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (81  U.  S.  C. 
67),  and  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  1951  (41  U.  S.  C.  153  (c));  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  Gorgas  Memorial  In- 
stitute of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1957. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  May  7,  1928  (22  U.  8.  C, 
278a);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  concerning  the  limited  utilization  of 
progress  payments  In  connection  with  off- 
shore procurement  contracts  awarded  by  the 
Ordnance  Procurement  Center.  Sandhofen. 
Germany,  during  fiscal  years  1952  through 
1955;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the  lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30.  1956.  piu^uant  to  the  Budget 
and  AccoimUng  Act.  1921  (31  U.  8.  C.  63), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.  8.  C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  • 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranEmlttlng  the 
audit  report  of  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  (MSTS),  Department  of  the 
Navy,  principally  for  the  fiscal  years  1954 
and  1956.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
U.  8.  C.  63).  and  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1950  (31  U.  S.  C.  67) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  administration  of 
Government-owned  property  In  possession  of 
Defense  contractors,  pursuant  to  provisions 
jf  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31 

U.  8.  C.  63).  the  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Act  of  1950  (31  U.  8.  C.  65),  and  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  act  of  October  31.  1951  (41  U.  S.  C. 
163  (c));  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  review  of  duplication  of  Govern- 
ment activities  and  related  facilities  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  December  1956;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions), Department  of  the  Army.  In  the 
Central  Valley  Basin,  Calif.,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1956,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.  8.  C. 
63 ) .  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  U.  S.  C.  67):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  review  of  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  facilities  contract  AF  33(038)- 
16864  with  Ciirtiss-Wright  Corp..  Wright 
aeronautical  division.  Wood  Ridge.  N.  J., 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (81  U.  S.  C.  63).  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31 
U.  8.  C.  67),  and  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
ctuvment  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  October  81.  1961  (41  U.  8.  C.  163  (c) ): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Ccnnptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 


audit  report  of  the  Navy  Industrial  fund. 
Marine  Corps  clothing  and  equipment  fac- 
tory, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30.  1955  and  1956.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U.  8.  C.  63),  and  the  Ac- 
counUng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31 
U.  8.  C.  67);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  Army  industrial  fund. 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Chemical  Corps, 
Department  of  the  Army,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1953,  to  December  31,  1955.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act.  1921  (31  U.  8.  C.  63),  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1960  (31  U.  8.  C. 
67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
Uons. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  national  school-lvinch 
program  and  the  special  milk  program.  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
SO,  1955  and  1956,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.  8.  C,  68). 
and  the  Accoimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1960  (31  U.  8.  C.  67);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Oi>eration8. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 
Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30.  1955  and  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Acootmtlng  Act.  1921  (31 
U  S.  C.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and  Audit- 
ing Act  of  1960  (31  U.  8.  C.  67) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  general  supply  fund. 
General  Services  Administration,  for  the 
2-year  period  ended  June  30,  1955,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  109  (e)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (6  U.  8.  C.  630g  (e));  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Veterans  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  August  7,  1946  (88  U.  8.  C.  18F) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  296);  to  the  Coo^ttee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral voting-assistance  program  from  August 
9,  1955,  to  July  1.  1957.  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  296.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ho\ise  Administration. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress and  Chairman,  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee for  the  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  for  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Devise  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  246.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUUtlon  entitled  "A  biU  to  repeal 
the  Federal  Explosives  Act  (55  Stat.  863)";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Report  of 
the  New  York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory 
Board  of  Jantiary  31, 1957,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  341.  84th  Congress;  also  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  11,  1956  (69  Stat.  632),  re- 
lating to  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation 
of  historic  properties  In  the  New  York  City 
area,  and  for  other  p\irposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  representa- 
tive. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
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the  Intertor.  tnmamltttef  B  report  on  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
Klamath  River  Basin  compact,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  81«.  84th  Congress  (6«  Stat. 
613);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er. Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  finally  heen 
concluded  with  respect  to  Red  Lake  Band,  et 
al..  Plaintiffs  v.  United  States.  Defendant 
(docket  No.  18-Q).  pursuant  to  section  21 
of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.  S.  C.  70t); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commission- 
er, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  that  proceedings  have  finally  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  Hannahville  In- 
dian Community,  Wilson,  Mich.,  Forest 
County  Potawatomi  Community,  Crandon, 
Wis.,  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v.  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant  (docket  No.  29-F).  pur- 
suant to  section  21  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat. 
1055:  25  U.  S.  C.  70t) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1304.  A  letter  from  the  secretary.  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  transmitting 
a  report  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  In  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  year  1956,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  408.  81st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  representative. 
Bear  River  Compact  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  correction  to  the  report  submitted 
August  14.  1957.  and  listed  as  executive  com- 
munication No.  1139;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1806.  A  letter  from  the  United  States 
Antarctic  projects  oflicer,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  oflicer  in  charge.  United  States 
Antarctic  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year  1956; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
order  canceling  certain  cbarges  existing  as 
debts  due  the  United  States  by  Individual 
Indians  and  tribes  of  Indians,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  July  1.  1932  (47  Stat.  564);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  CWef  Com- 
missioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  rejwrt  that  proceedings  have  been 
finally  concluded  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing claim,  The  Chickasaw  Naticm,  Petitioner, 
▼.  The  United  States,  Defendant  (docket  No. 
267),  pursuant  to  section  21  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  Augrust  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.  S.  C.  70t);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
regarding  Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reser- 
vation, the  results  of  a  survey  and  reclassifi- 
cation of  the  lands  of  the  Wind  River  irri- 
gation project,  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
contribution  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
Tribes  to  the  cost  of  administering  the  res- 
ervation, pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  794,  84th  Congress  (70  Stat.  642);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  second  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  pertaining  to  consenting  to  the 
reneviral  of  the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve 
oil  and  gas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  185,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  financial  re- 
port on  the  commissary  activities  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  390,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


18ia.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  trani^ttlng 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Coiimunl- 
catlons  Commission  for  the  fiscal  yeir  1967, 
pursuant  to  section  4  (k)  of  tJie  Coi^imunl- 
eatlons  Act  of  1934;  to  the  Conmil|tee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transtnlttlng 
two  reports  on  the  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  for  the  fnonths 
of  June  and  July  1957,  pursuant  to  section 
6  (e)  of  the  Communications  Act  as  afnended 
July  16,  1952,  by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ^Federal 
Commiuxlcations  Commission,  tran»nlttlng 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  August  at,  1957, 
piirsuant  to  section  5  (e)  of  the  Coiamunl- 
cations  Act  as  amended  July  16,  1952.  by 
Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  oil  Inter- 
state and  Forelgfn  Commerce. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Commxinlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  September  pO,  1957. 
pvirsuant  to  section  5  (e)  of  the  C 
cations  Act  as  amended  July  16, 
Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1316.  A  letter  frcmx  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tran$mittlng 
a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  October  ^1.  1957. 
pursuant  to  section  5  (e)  of  the  Cotnmiml- 
catlons  Act  as  amended  July  16.  1952.  by 
Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  cb  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  | 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman^  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  |tiie  re- 
quired information  on  licensed  hydipelectrlc 
projects  and  on  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  fiscal  yelu-  ended 
June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  section  4  (d)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  approved  August  26, 
1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  ) 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  tranfsmlttlng 
copies  of  two  Jiewly  issued  publicattons  en- 
titled "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipe  Ll^es  Map. 
Dated  Jxme  30,  1967,"  and  "Typical  Residen- 
tial Electric  Bills,  Cities  of  2.600  Population 
or  More,  1967";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairmaq.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  ^ples  of 
two  newly  Issued  publications  entitled  "Sta- 
tistics of  Natvural  Gas  Companies,  1©56"  and 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost  and 
Annual  Production  Expenses,  195«  Supple- 
ment"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 


Foreign  Conunerce. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  let  of  the 
newly  Issued  maps  entitled  "Principal  Elec- 
tric Utility  Generating  SUtions  and  .Trans- 
mission Lines,  1957;  together  with  plant 
and  ownership  list;  to  the  ComiAlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Jtittlce,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Prt>ceedlngs 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  held  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  18-20.  19^7.  piirsu- 
ant  to  provisions  of  title  28,  Unlsd  States 
Code,  section  331.  (H.  Doc.  No.  29T) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  tratismltting 
a  report  of  claims  paid  under  section  2672 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Forcte,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  pursuant  to  seetiob  2673  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  ^e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


1323.  A  letter  from  the  Und*  Secretary. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  tfntnsmlttlng 
a  report  of  amounts  paid  or  reoelved  under 
section  9802.  9803,  or  9804,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  for  th#  fiscal  year 
1957.  pvuvuant  to  aectlon  98d6,  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Ccpnmlttee  on 
the  Judldary. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Und^  Secretary, 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmittinf 
a  report  of  claims  paid  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  for  the  fiscal  year  1957.  pur- 
suant to  section  2732  (f),  tlU*  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended;  to  thi  Commltta* 
on  the  Judiciary.  I 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled.  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Garcia":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  tr«nsmitting  a 
report  and  reconunendatlon  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  against  the  UflUd  States, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Aprtl  blO.  1928  (46 
Stat.  413.  31  U.  S.  C  236);  to  tb|»  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1327.  A  letter  frcmi  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Admlnlstratlopi.  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  tort  claims  rtald  by  GSA 
dvulng  the  fiscal  year  1957.  pursuant  to  UUe 
28,  section  2673,  United  SUtes  {Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education.  4nd  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoecU  leglslaUon, 
enUtled,  "A  biU  for  the  relief]  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond A.  Vonderlehr";  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I         .  ,__„ 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Aflmlnlstratlv* 
Assistant,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  recelpU  and  expenditures  In 
connecUon  with  the  administuation  of  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1957.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  (43  U.  S.  C.  1343) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  j 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner. 
Immigration  and  Natvirallsatloi  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  where  ihe  authority 
contained  In  section  212  (d)  1(3)  exercised 
In  behalf  of  certain  aUena.  puifciiant  to  seo- 
tion  212  (d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  ComnHttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner. 
Immigration  and  Natiurallzatloh  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmltttng  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  of  certa^ln  aliens  who 
have  been  foimd  admissible  Inio  the  United 
SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  S12  (a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  arid  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  thei  Judiciary. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  ConunisBloner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  Injto  the  United 
SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  21^  (a)  (28)  (I) 
(U)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nstionallty  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1833.  A  letter  from  the  ^mmlssloner. 
Immigration  and  Naturallzatlcb  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  authority 
contained  in  section  212  (d)  (8)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
In  behalf  of  certain  aUens.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212  (d)  (6):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturallzatldn  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  of  certain  aliens  who 
have  been  found  admissible  into  the  United 
SUtes.  ptirsuant  to  section  21t  (a)  (28)  (I) 
(U)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

1336.  A  letter  from  the  Pommlsskmer, 
Immigration  and  NaturalisstWin  Service,  De- 
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partment  of  Jastlce,  transmtttlac  eoptet  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  authority 
contained  in  section  SIS  (d)  (3)  of  the  fin- 
migration  and  Nattonaltty  Act  was  ezereteed 
In  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pnrsoant  to  seetloa 
212  (d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judldary. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  copy  of  the  onm^^ 
report  of  all  settlemenu  made  under  the  au- 
thority at  section  2732,  property  lose  Incident 
to  service;  members  of  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  etrUlan  em- 
ployees, pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  2732  (f ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1837.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Financial  Management) .  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatton.  en- 
titled. "For  the  relief  of  James  R.  Martin  and 
others";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  claims 
paid  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department,  pvirraant 
to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  diulng  the 
fiscal  year  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  reixirt  show- 
ing the  payment  to  the  American  Export 
Lines.  Inc..  River  and  First  StreeU.  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  full  settlement  for  damage  to  the 
steamship  Herman  MelvtUe,  pursuant  to 
title  14.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  046  (h); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  a 
report  listing  the  tort  claims  approved  for 
payment  In  the  fiscal  year  1957,  pursuant  to 
Utle  28.  United  SUtea  Code,  section  3673;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General 
ICanager.  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Atomic  Bnergy  CommJaslon  of  claims  paid 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  for  the 
period  from  Jvlj  1,  1966,  through  June  30. 
1967.  pursuant  to  section  2673.  title  28. 
tmited  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  SUtea 
CanxtX  of  Claims,  transmitting  two  certified 
copies  of  the  covu^'s  opinion  rendered  No- 
-vember  6.  1957.  In  the  case  of  Waimrd  Glee- 
son.  Indtvidually  and  as  Preaident  and  Prin- 
cipal Owner  of  Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
America,  and  Its  Stock  v.  Tha  United  State*. 
Congressional  4-63.  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2500.  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
«nd  to  Hoxxse  Resolution  284.  83d  Congress, 
'1st  session;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  State* 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  ol  the 
court's  opinion  rendered  December  4,  1957. 
in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Baiiroad  Company  mnd 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  v.  The 
United  States,  Ko.  Congressional  3-66,  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2608.  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  pursxiant  to  House  Resolution  402. 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
JudlclAry. 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  Stats* 
Court  of  Claims.  tranaaoltUng  a  sUtement  at 
all  Judgments  rendered  by  the  United  State* 
Court  of  Claims,  together  with  a  brief  synop- 
sis o<  tha  nature  of  tlie  cUims.  for  th*  year 
ended  October  6, 1057,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  section  791  (e).  Utle  28,  United  StatM 
Oode;  to  the  Comxnittee  on  the  Judldary. 

1345.  ▲  isttsr  from  the  oorporatlaa  fijf^y 
Army  and  Mavy  Lsgion  ol  Valor.  DBA..  tim> 
transmlttiiic  a  report  for  th*  parted  Jaly  M 
to  nsptanshss  30,  1957,  punuant  to  section 
14  (b)  of  ensigrsertnnal  ekartar.  Pnbite  Lav 
aM.Mth< 


1957,  pomumt  to  duoter  gr«nted  in  1937; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Jnchetary. 

1847.  A  letter  from  the  nattonal  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Unton  TeCerans  of  the  Civil 
War.  transDsming  a  report  of  audit  for  th* 
fiscal  year  ended  JUne  30,  1057,  ptnmant  to 
sections  15  (a)  and  16,  Public  Law  606.  83d 
Oongress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  aeUvlties 
tmder  title  Zn,  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1938.  a*  amended,  as  of  September  30.  1957, 
to  provide  war-risk  tnsxirance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  In  accordance  with  section  1211 
of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  the  acUviUes  and  transscUons  of 
the  AdmlnlstraUon,  pursuant  to  the  Mer- 
chant Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  .Tuly  1 
through  September  30,  1957,  In  accordance 
with  section  13  of  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  the  longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  applicable  to  cer- 
tain civilian  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  Instrxunentalltles  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  othor  piirpoaes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OflBee  and  (Svll  Service. 

1361.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu7.  transmitting  a  report  of  op- 
erations by  Federal  departmenU  and  estah- 
ilahmenU  In  eonnectlon  with  the  bonding  of 
officers  and  employees  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  section 
14  (e)  of  th*  act  of  August  9.  1956  (6  U.  S.  O. 
14):  to  the  Oommittee  on  Post  OOce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

1863.  A  letter  from  th*  Chairman.  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commlaslon.  transmitting 
the  3«th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  ot  ths  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
System  for  the  Hscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 
1956.  pursuant  to  section  16  ot  Um  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servioe  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1353.  A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  at  th* 
Army.  traasmlttlBt  a  draft  of  propoaad  ksg- 
laiafeioii  cnUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  Uie  act  of 
Jun*  31,  l»40t  ■*  amenilad,  relating  to  the 
alteration  of  certain  bridge*  over  naTis»- 
bl*  waters  so  as  to  chaise  the  nkethod  by 
which  the  apportiosuBcnt  ot  the  total  cost 
I*  iaade~:  to  th*  Oatamtttee  on  Public  Work*. 

1354.  A  letter  frotn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  traaanlttbig  a  draft  at  proposed  leg- 
Istattan  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  th* 
operattoa  and  maint«nanc*  at  certain  flood- 
control  projects  by  local  Interests";  to  th* 
Oommltt**  on  PubUc  Works. 

1355.  A  letter  from  th*  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  ■aglneers,  Tiepmrtamat  of  the  Army,  dated 
Deeonber  4,  1957.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  •coaaapanjring  papers  and  lllus- 
tratloo*.  OB  m  review  of  report  on  Dutch 
Oeek.  Scott  and  Tell  Oovntle*,  Ark..  r»- 
queeted  by  a  reaototion  of  the  Conmlttee  (m 
Flood  ODBtrol.  Boose  of  Bepreaentattve*. 
adopted  JtOy  95.  1940;  to  ttk»  Oommittee  on 
PnbUe  works. 

1356.  A  letter  from  the  Beeretaiy  of  the 
Army,  transmfttteg  a  letter  from  tb«  Chief 
of  Bigtaeere.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Aogust  SI,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  aeeompanyteg  p«pvs  and  mt»- 
tratloas,  on  a  cooperattv*  beach  eroslon- 
oootrol  study  of  ares  10,  niamee  Btver  to 
Mlantle  Bay,  Oonn.,  prepared  under  the  pro- 
▼IstaBs  of  sscttOB  S  of  ttie  Btverand  Barbae 
Act  approved  July  8.  1030.  as  amended  and 
■oppliuanted  (H.  Doc  834) ;  to  the  Oommlt- 
to*  aa.  PabBe  Worto  and  ordered  to  b* 
pt  toted  with  mi 


135T.  A  letter  from  tb*  Secretary  of  th* 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  ttie  Chief 
of  Fnglneeri.  Depsrtmsnt  of  the  Army,  dated 
Wovember  90.  1067,  submittlBg  a  rqxvt.  to- 
gether with  aeoompaaylng  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Oraya 
Harbor  and  Chehalls  River,  WaSh.  (south 
Jetty) ,  requested  by  a  resoluUoB  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUe  works.  House  of  Repre- 
■entatives,  adopted  Mardk  16,  1054;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Wco-ks. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  13,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
-gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  preliminary  enunlnatloa 
and  survey  of  Oooaa  Rlv«r  and  trlbutorie* 
at  and  in  vicinity  of  Rome,  Ga.,  aothorlaed 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  July  M; 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUo  Works. 

1359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  13.  1957.  submitting  a  rep<vt,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pi4>ers  and  iUus- 
traUon.  on  a  letter  report  osi  Dogy  and  Clear 
Creeks,  Osage  County.  Okla..  authorlaed  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  August  19, 
1941;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  18.  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to. 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Arkansas 
Blver.  Levee  District  No.  1.  Conway  County^ 
Ark.,  requested  by  a  reaolutton  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves,  adopted  July  26,  1967;  to  th* 
Ocmmittc*  on  PubUe  Wcrica. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  th*  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
Septembo'  27.  1067.  siihmlttlng  a  report,  to- 
getlier  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
iUtastraUon.  on  a  letter  report  on  firing 
Creek.  YeU  County,  Ark.,  requested  by  a  re*- 
oiuUoa  of  th*  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 
House  of  ReiveeenUUve*.  adopted  July  85^ 
1946;  to  the  Oosnmlttee  on  PubUe  Work*. 

1362.  A  letter  from  th*  Secretary  of  th« 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  th*  Chief 
of  Englneoa,  United  States  Army,  dated 
September  11,  1957,  submitting  a  reports 
togethn  with  accompanying  pesters  and  an 
lUuatration.  on  a  review  of  report  on  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries  at  and  In  vicin- 
ity of  Hannaberry  lake  area.  Arkansas,  re- 
queeted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Flood  Control.  Hotise  of  RepresenUUve*, 
adopted  Decemlter  8,  1044;  to  the  Conunltte* 
on  Public  Worka. 

1363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26.  1057,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  UlustraUons. 
on  a  preliminary  •■n»tniT»«Mn«  and  survey  of 
Oneida  Creek  and  tributaries.  New  Tork.  ao- 
thorlaed by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
jAiIy  24.  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Knglneera,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
fleptonhcr  37,  1057.  submitting  a  rsport.  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  rejiort  on  Palarm 
Creek.  Pulaski  and  ninlkner  OounUes,  Ark., 
requested  by  a  reaolutloa  of  Hm  conunlt- 
tee on  Rood  Cootrol,  House  of  Itepreeenta* 
tfre*.  adopted  Jttne  11.  1944;  to  tti*  Ooa- 
mltte*  OB  PalHIe  Work*. 

1365.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Array,  transmltttnc  a  Isttsr  from  th*  Chief 
artoflneera.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  X9,  I99T,  snhmttttng  a  lepuit.  to- 
gether with  aceompanytng  pi^en  and  nit»- 
tratlons,  on  a  Isttsr  report  on  Alleghany  Btw 
at  Ooodersport.  Pa.,  reqaested  by  a  rss»> 
lutton  of  th*  Obmmm**  oa  Rood  Oesrtrol. 
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House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Jvdy  5. 
1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  3,  1057,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  let- 
ter report  on  Moreau  River.  S.  Dak.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
December  22.  1944;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anhy.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  August  2.  1957,  submitting  a.  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report -on  Coal  Creek. 
Okla..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  June  27.  1950;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 

1368.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
August  13.  1957,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  Mystic  Souttf  Channel,  Mass., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  March  15.  1949;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  14,  1957,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Lost  Creek 
at  Seneca,  Mo.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Plood  Control,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  November  15,  1945, 
and  authorized  by  the  Plood  Control  Act 
approved  July  24.  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  27,  1957,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  rejKirt  on  White  River 
between  Newport  and  Augusta,  Ark.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  17,  1948;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  27,  1957,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  Spadra 
Creek,  Johnson  County,  Ark.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
January  28,  1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  29.  1957,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with .  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  report  on  East  Pass  Channel 
from  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Choctawhatchee 
Bay.  Pla..  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  IB 
and  AprU  21,  1953,  respectively;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  31.  1957.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  report  on  Portneuf  River 
and  Marsh  Creek.  Idaho,  requested  by  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, United  States  Senate,  adopted  July 
•",  1946.  and  July  27.  1946.  respectively;  to 

e  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


1374.  A  letter  from  the  Secret  try  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  A  rmy.  dated 
October  19.  1956.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  report  oi  Winooski 
River.  Vt..  requested  by  a  resolut  ion  of  the 
Committee  on  Flood  Control,  Hou  Je  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  June  20.  IS  10;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

IS  75.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrii  an  of  the 
Board.  Tennessee  Valley  Author  ty.  trans- 
mitting the  24th  annual  repor  covering 
the  activities  of  the  TVA  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending 
Jime  30,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Chain  nan.  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board, 'transmit- 
ting the  seventh  annual  report  o:  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  pursuant 
to  section  12  (c)  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950,  Public  La  v  831.  81st 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Jn- Ameri- 
can Activities. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  diri  ctor.  the 
American  Legion,  transmitting  th(  i  financial 
statement  of  the  American  Legion  up  to  and 
Including  the  period  ending  O:tob*r  81, 
1957.  piu-suant  to  Public  Law  47.  56th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Vetera  is'  Affairs. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense transmitting  a  draft  of  prop  )sed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bill  to  make  permanent 
the  existing  privilege  of  free  importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  Government  orders, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  ( k>nunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Chaliman.  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmlttin  ;  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  Rei  egotiatlon 
Board,  1957,  pursuant  to  section  ]  14,  Public 
Law  870,  84th  Congress;  to  the  ( ksmmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Dept  rtment  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  repon  concern- 
ing agreements  concluded  and  an  igreement 
entered  into  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
providing  for  the  sale  of  yellow  corn  on 
October  23,  1957,  pursuant  to  tltlfc  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  atid  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  8id  Cong.) , 
and  In  accordance  with  Public  LaW  128,  85th 
Congress:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agrfculture. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depitment  of 
Agrlculttire,  transmitting  a  reporfl^  concern- 
ing agreements  concluded  and  |i  supple- 
mental agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Government  of  the  Polish  People's;  Republic, 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Actj  of  1954. 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Law  128,  85th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectoi-,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  reporting  that  t  le  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Advisory  Conunit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  I  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  or  de- 
ficiency appropriation,  pursuant  lo  section 
3879  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  fimended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
servicemen's  lademnitles,  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  1958,  has  been  reapportloi^  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended:  to  the  Conunittee  oli  Appro- 
priations. ' 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Biireau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Ofllce  of  ihe  Presi- 
«lent,  transmitting  a  report  that  c«taln  ap- 
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proprlations  to  the  Departm<  nt  of  Labor  for 
grants  to  States  for  luiemplo  rment  compen- 
sation and  emplo]rment  service  administra- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1958  have  been  re- 
apportioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  a 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
(1)  of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  to  the  Commi  ;tee  on  Appro-, 
priations. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  D  rector.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offl  »  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  report  taat  certain  ap- 
propriations to  the  Canal  Zohe  Government 
for  operating  expenses,  for  Ithe  fiscal  year 
1958.  have  been  apportioned  on  a  ba&is 
which  indicates  a  necessity  1  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  pursuknt  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  (1)  of  section  3679  [of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  thej  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Offl^  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  relative  toi  reporting  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Veierans'  Admin- 
istration for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
supply  depots  for  the  fiscal  [year  1958.  has 
been  reapportioned  on  a  ba.*s  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  or 
deficiency  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropfiationa. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offl^  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  relative  to]  reporting  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Veierans'  Admin- 
istration for  inpatient  care  [for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  has  been  apportlo^ied  on  a  basU 
indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursiiant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statute^,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropilations. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Sacretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  recuest  to  with- 
draw its  support  for  H.  R.  304 1.  "To  further 
amend  section  302  of  the  Caiter  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1949  and  sectiori  7  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  lb50  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  a  basic  [allowance  for 
quarters  to  an  enlisted  membfer  of  a  Reserve 
component  on  active  duty  foi  training  as  if 
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W  component 
le  Conmiittee 

Rector,  Le^lsla- 
the  Air  Force, 


1   I 


he  were  a  member  of  a 

of  a  uniformed  service";  to 

on  Armed  Services. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  _ 

tlve  Liaison,  Department  of      „ .^.v^ 

transmitting   the  United   Stltes  Air   Force 
flying  pay  report  as  of  Augusi  31,  1957,  pur 
suant  to  Public  Law  301,  79tk  Congress;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report!  setting  forth 
the  financial  condition  of  wbrklng  capital 
funds  of  the  Department  of  nefense  at  June 
30,  1956,  and  the  results  of  ttielr  operation 
for  the  year  then  ended,  pursuant  to  section 
405  (c)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  [ 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  Report  for  the 
calendar  year  ending  Deceiriber  31,  1957, 
covering  the  professional  and  kclentlflc  posi- 
tions established  in  the  Depaitment  of  De- 
fense, piursuant  to  Public  liw  1028.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  A^istant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmittihg  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled  TA  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  promoljlon  of  ensigns 
of  the  Navy  and  of  second  lieu|tenants  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  'pxirpoees";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  CivU  Defense  Admlnisiration,  trans- 
mitting the  27th  report  on  property  acquisi- 
tions, for  the  quarter  ending  Beptember  80. 
1957.  pm-suant  to  subsection  301  (h)  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlctt. 


1394.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Becretary  of  Defense  (Stipply  and  LogtstlcB), 
transmitting  reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  {vocurement  awards  to 
small  and  large  biulness  firms  for  work  la 
the  United  States,  pm^uant  to  section  6, 
Public  Law  968.  84th  Congress,  which 
amended  section  Sll  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklnir 
and  Currency. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroner  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
audit  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  (Civil  Functions),  Department  of 
tbe  Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  Bonneville  Power  Admmistratlon,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  In  the  Columbia 
River  BaslB  for  the  fiscal  y«ar  ended  June 
30.  1956,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.  8.  C.  53),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.  S.  C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on  GoTem- 
ment  Operations. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  report  for  partial 
restoration  of  the  balance  withdrawn  from 
the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion", pursuant  to  section  (2) ,  PuMIc  Law 
"708.  Mth  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemn>cnt  Operations. 

1397.  A  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  2  disposal  transactions  of  foreign 
excess  personal  property  during  the  calendar 
year  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adoalnlstratlve  Servlcea  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  152,  Slst  Cong);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
In.tertor.  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  status  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects 
as  required  by  section  6  of  the  act  of  April 
11.  1956  (70  Stat.  105).  Also  copy  of  the 
statement,  "Hydrologlc  Bases  for  Financial 
Studies.  Colorado  River  Storage  Project,"  re- 
vised December  1967,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  Public  Law  485.  84th  Congrees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1399.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
additional  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
for  the  Depai  tinent  of  Defense  in  the  amount 
of  •1,370,000.000  (H.  Doc.  No.  3»8);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordeied  to 
be  printed. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80.  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
Ctovemment  Corporation  Control  Act  (81 
D.  8.  C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  399);  to  the  Oom- 
xnlttaa  on  Oovemmant  Operations  and  or- 
dered  to  be  printed  with  illostrations. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster 
General,  Cbalrman,  Board  of  Trustees,  trans- 
mitting the  reF>ort  of  operations  of  the  Postal 
Savings  System  for  the  llac*l  j—r  ended 
June  30.  1957,  pursuant  to  the  act  approved 
June  25, 1910  (H.  Doc.  No.  361);  to  the  Cocn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  CItU  Sendee  and 
ordered  to  be  prtntad. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Seervtary  of  Ooin- 
merce,  transmitting  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  completing  the  Natlanal  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  in  each  Bute 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  prepared  for 
the  piirpoee  of  apportioning  Interstate  Sys- 
tem funds  autborlaed  for  the  flacal  years 
ending  June  SO,  I960,  1961.  and  1963,  p\ir- 
suant  to  Public  Law  027,  84th  Oongreas  (H. 
Doc.  No.  300):  to  the  Committee  on  Publle 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Ulu^ 
trations. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  data  regarding  reim- 
bursement for  certain  highways  on  the  Na- 
Uonal  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  prepared  by  the  Biseau  of  PubUe 
Roads  in  cooperation  with  the  several  SUte 


highway  departments,  pursoant  to  sectloa 
114  of  the  Mderal-Ald  Hl^way  Act  of  1»M 
(H.  Doc.  No.  SOI ) ;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  wltli 

Illustrations. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  certain  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement, pursuant  to  seetlon  5  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.  8.  C.  1005).  and  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  the  Bin«au  of  the 
Budget  by  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1950;  to  the  Committee  cm  Agri- 
culture. 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Ofllce  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Ofllce  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  stoclcpillng  program  for  the 
period  from  January  1  to  June  80,  1957,  pur- 
Btiant  to  Public  Law  520.  79th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmittmg  a 
special  report  for  consideration  In  connec- 
tion with  the  semiannual  reports,  respecting 
payment  of  claims  based  on  corrections  of 
military  records,  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  are 
required  to  make  to  Congress  under  section 
207  (e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlxation  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  191a  (e) );  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  president,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  662,  8Sd  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Po- 
tomac Telephone  Oo.  for  the  year  1957;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  combined  statement 
of  receipts,  expenditures,  and  balances  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO.  1957,  pursuant  to  section 
15  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C.  264), 
and  the  general  provisions  of  section  114  of 
the  act  of  September  12,  1950  (81  U.  S.  C. 
66b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  trainsmittlng  the  49d  An- 
nnal  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsston 
for  the  Fiscal  Tear  Ended  June  SO,  1957:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  executlTe  director. 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of 
March  31,  1957.  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
eiatlao.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  505.  ^Ist 
Congresa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxididary. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  past  president.  Con- 
ference of  State  Societies.  Inc..  transmitting 
a  copy  of  an  audit  report  on  the  conference 
of  State  Societies,  Inc..  for  tike  period  June  1. 
1956.  to  August  34. 1967:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  COmmlasloner.  Im- 
mlgratkm.  and  Maturallaatlon  Service,  De- 
partnwnt  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  a< 
orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  authority 
contained  In  section  212  (d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exo-dsed 
In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion ai2  (d)  (6)  of  the  Immlgratk>n  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  Xh»  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Ckimmlosioner,  Im- 
migration and  NatiU'allzatlon  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  eases  of  certain  aliens  who 
bare  been  found  admlssiUe  into  the  United 
States,  pucsnant  to  sectltm  213  (a)  (38)  (I) 
<U)  <tf  the  Immigration  and  MatUmality  Act; 
to  tbe  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 


islation entitled  "A  bill  authorlatng  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  proseeutkm  of  proj- 
ects in  oertam  oomprehenatve  rlver-bcwln. 
plans,  for  flood  ooontrol.  Irrigation,  azul  other 
pvrpoBCs";  to  tbe  Committee  oq  PobUa 
Works. 

141C  A  letter  from  the  Cbalrman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  71st  annual  report  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
transmitting  a  statement  of  the  compromise 
settleni«ite  effected  during  the  year  1957, 
pxirsuant  to  Public  Law  673.  84  th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  reports  were  filed  sub- 
sequent to  the  adjournment  ol  the  85th 
Congress.  Ist  aeaskxi: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  pttrsuant  to 
House  Resolution  99,  pertaining  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1276) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whcde  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

ICr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  case  study  of  a  pro- 
curement by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  66.  85th 
Congress;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1277),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report  on  Interlocking  directors 
and  officials  of  135  large  financial  companies 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  Hotue 
Resolution  56,  85th  Congress;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1278).  Referred  to 
the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  publle 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refefred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  R.  9610.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sendees. 

By  Mr.  McCCfflMACK: 
R.  R.  9611..  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  policies  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  Federal  programs 
In  the  fields  of  science  and  technology;  to  the 
OoBunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
H.  R.  9612.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  President 
from  calling  out  tbe  National  Guard  and 
from  using  Federal  troops  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  and  Federal  court  orders. 
»jaA  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9613.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  estab- 
Usbment  of  a  Joint  C<nnmlttee  Tb  Study  the 
Problems  Relating  to  the  Navigation.  Use. 
and  Control  at  Outer  ^>ace;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 
H.  R.  9614.  A  bill  to  eztoid  and  expand  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.9eift.  A  bUl  to  amoHl  seetlon  1831  ci 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize retired  pay  for  certain  Individuals 
i^io  were  resurvists  before  August  16.  IMS. 
and  who  perfocmad  aettve  duty  dining  the 
Korean  conflict;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
fiervloes. 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDSBSBT : 
H.  R.  9618.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agrlcnltoral 
Act  of  1MB.  as  amsuMled;  to  tbe  Oommtttee  on 
Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 

H.  R.  9617.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe  ot  Indians  for  certain  ceded 
lands  embraced  within  and  otherwise  re- 
quired In  connection  with  the  Huntley  recla- 
mation project,  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ckonmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.      

ByMr.ANFUSO: 

H.  R.  9618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  furnishing  surplus 
dairy  products  to  the  Coast  Guiu-d,  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  an<}  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS : 

H.  R.  9619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Congressional  Award  for  Scien- 
tific Achievement  to  be  granted  to  certain 
individuals  in  recognition  of  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  scientific  endeavors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  R.  9620.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
in  federally  Impacted  areas,  to  extend  its 
effectiveness  for  2  additional  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  AVERY: 

H.  R.  9621.  A   bill   to   name   the   Veterans' 
Administration   hospital   at   Topeka,   Kans., 
the  Colmery-O'Nell  Memorial  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

H.  R.  9622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  engineer- 
ing, location,  and  site  planning  studies  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  abandonment  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  of  a  portion  of 
Camp  Stoneman,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9623.  A  bill  to  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance In  the  operation  of  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9624.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rates 
of  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  shall 
hereafter  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by  wage 
boards  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  rates  and 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R.  9625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETTr 

H.  R.  9626.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  or 
the  continental  United  States,  either  directly 
or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.  R.  9627.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Alaska  to  the  city  of  Ketchikan.  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.  R.  9628.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income- 
tax  treatment  of  cost-of-living  allowances 
received  by  certain  caretakers  and  clerks  emr 
ployed  by  the  National  Guard  outside  the 
continental  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEAMER: 

H.  R.  9629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  sub- 
scription television  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign.  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  9630.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deduction 
for  income-tax  purposes  of  contributions  to 
the  United  States  for  use  In  providing 
scholarships  for  students  of  science;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9631.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduc- 
tion or  movement  In  commerce  of  toys  or 
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children's  apparel,  children's  f\ui|lture,  or 
children's  oral  utensils  which  are ,  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  of  a  toxic  or  fiamm  able  sub- 
stance; to  the  Committee  on  Inteiptate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.  R.  9632.  A  bill  to  continue  f<k  2  years 

the  suspension  of  duty  on  crude  an(  i  calcined 

bauxite;    to  the   Committee   on   ^ays   and 

Means. 


January  7. 


1958 


By  Mr.  DEROtJNIAN: 

H.  R.  9647.  A  bill  prohibiting^  the  interstate 
transportation  of  minors  less  than  16  years  of 
age  for  employment  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the^udiciary.  1 

H.  R.  9648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  a  fine  for  violations  of 
section  6  of  that  act;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comme  rce. 

H.  R.  9649.  A   bill   to   permit!  visitors  from 
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H.  R.  9633.  A  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer  who     abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 


has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  is  disabled, 
or  whose  spouse  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
and  is  disabled,  to  deduct  up  to  |20.000  of 
medical  expenses  incurred  in  any  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.9634.  A  bill  to  expedite  th^  utiliza- 
tion of  television  facilities  in  oiir  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  aduli  training 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  ]  Iducation 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

H.  icv.  9635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  1  he  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  program  <  f  science 
scholarships,  and  to  provide  for  t  se  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  loans  i  o  educa- 
tional institutions  to  aid  in  provi  ling  ade- 
quate 'science  facilities;  to  the  C  ommlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD: 

H.R.  9636.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oacers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Governoient,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conu  ilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  renove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  may  eirn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9638.  A  bill  to  Increase  th^  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  p(>stal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.9639.  A  bill  to  adjust  th«  rates  of 
compensation  of  classified,  postal,  ind  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  toithe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG : 

H.R. 9640.  A  bill  to  increase  th^  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  p<  «tal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  i  >fflce  and 
CivU  Service.  I 

H  R.  9641.  A   bill  to   adjust   tliel  rates   of 


into  the  United  States  free  of  dyty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaOa. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.R. 9650.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
price-support  levels  for  whole  milk  and  but- 
terfat  during  the  2-year  per  od  beginning 
April  1,  1958;  to  the  Commlttse  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 

H.R. 9651.  A  bill  to  replace  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  one  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9662.  A  bill  to  author  ze  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  institute  for  the  United 
States  a  civil  action  for  pnventlve  relief 
whenever  any  acts  have  be<in  committed 
which  would  give  rise  to  a  ctiuse  of  action 
under  section  1980  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud  .clary. 
By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

H.  R.  9653.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Port 
Gaines  lock  and  dam  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River  shall  hereafter  be  kno^^n  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and  dam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  9654.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a  superliner  passenger  vessel  equiv- 
alent to  the  steamship  United. States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. I 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

H.  R.  9655.  A  bill  to  permit  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  (Oregon  Stete 
Centennial  Exposition  and  i  International 
Trade  Pair  to  be  held  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  to 
be  admitted  without  paymeno  of  tariff,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa3rs  and  Means.  [ 

H.  R.  9656.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  IT  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  so  as  to  reihove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com^ttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  COAD: 
H.R.  9642.  A  biU  to  provide  ininimtmi 
price  support  levels  for  whole  mllk^and  but- 
terfat   during   the    2-year    period   beginning 


April   1.   1958;    to  the  Committee 
culture. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER 
H.R.  9643.  A  bill  to  amend  the 


basic  compensation  of  certain   ottcers  and     ^"^8  benefits  thereunder;   to  the  Conunittee 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and     o^  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALE: 
H.R.  9657.  A  blU  to  providii  for  assisting 
the  States  In  the  improvement  and  control 
of  certain  areas  adjacent  to  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defemse  Highways, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  T 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.R.  9658.  A  bill  to  Increaslt  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  postal  field  service  employees; 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  i  o  provide     to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
for  the  deferment  of  certain  schoolteachers     Service.  P 

H.R.  9659.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 


on  Agri- 


Universal 


and  persons  studying  to  become  scUoolteach 
ers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9644.  A  bill  to  provide  costMjf-livlng 
increases  in  the  compensation  of  piostal  em- 
ployees In  localities  of  600,000  population  or 
more;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  uffice  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.R. 9645.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Offlofc  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  f 

By  »4r.  DELLAT:  I 

H.  R.  9646.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  gikdual  in- 
crease, from  $600  to  $1,200  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, in  the  additional  personal  income-tax 
exemptions  allowed  a  taxpayer  and  bis  spouse 
by  reason  of  their  attainment  of  age  66;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meani. 


the  blind  to  self-expression  tbrough  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H.R.  9660.  A  biU  relating  t<i  the  income- 
tax  treatment  of  certain  Involuntary  conver- 
sions of  real  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  | 

H.R. 9661.  A  bill  relating  ti  the  income- 
tax  treatment  of  amounts  raallzed  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  restrlcte4  stock  options 
to  the  grantor  corporation  on  Ifce  liquidation 
of  such  corporation;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  [ 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS:  | 

H.  R.  9662.  A  bill  to  encoura^  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  research  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coa)  Research  and 
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Development  Oommlssion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
jn^il^y  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.R.  9663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  from  treating  propaganda  adver- 
tising, lobbying,  and  other  political  expendi- 
tures as  operating  expenses  in  computing 
rates  and  charges  by  licensees  and  public 
utilities;  to  require  licensees  and  public 
utilities  to  report  such  expenditures;  and  to 
require  the  Commission  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  such  eiq>endltures  by  licensees 
and  public  utilities;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9664.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  that 
expenditures  by  public  utilities  for  propa- 
ganda advertising,  lobbying,  and  other  po- 
litical pxirposes  shall  not  be  allowed  as  de- 
ductions from  groei  income;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.R.  9665.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for^^rtain 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  MKbvals 
and  suspensions  of  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9666.  A  bill  to  further  secure  and  pro- 
tect the  civil  rights  of  persons  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  State*;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9667.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  National  Guard  to  obstruct  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  Federal  law  or  any  order  of  a 
Federal  court;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.  R.  9668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Conunittee  on  Outer 
Space;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  R.  9669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  Interstate 
oonunerce  in  stilettos  and  switchblade  and 
gravity  knives,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  furnish- 
ing of  Gold  Star  lapel  buttons  to  widows, 
parents,  and  next  of  kin  of  persons  who  lost 
or  lose  their  lives  as  the  result  of  Injury  or 
disease  Incurred  or  aggravated  In  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  SUtes  In  time  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  KXE: 

H.  R.  9071.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  that  the 
b\u-ial  allowance  payable  thereunder  shall  be 
increased  to  $250;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9672.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Academy  of 
Science:  to  the  Ccwunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  KILDAT: 

H.  R.  9673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  the  conditions  under 
which  retired  pay  may  be  paid  in  the  case 
of  retired  officers  dropped  from  the  roUa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  KNUTSON: 

H.  R.  9674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory price  support  through  March  81,  1960. 
for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manxifac- 
tured  dairy  products;  to  m^infatin  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  oui  dairy-farming  indus- 
try; to  promote  the  orderly  nuu-keting  of  an 
adequate  national  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products;  to  enooxu-age  increased  domestio 
consiunption  of  dairy  prodticts  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  health  and  security; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KRUXOEB: 
H.  R.  9676.  A  biU  to  extend  fw  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provision*  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Commit- 
tee <mi  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R. 9676.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate*  oi 
basic  oompensatlfm  of  otDcen  and  employe 


In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Olvll  Service. 

H.B.  9677.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  in- 
ereaaed  use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  9678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended, 
so  as  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  SUtes 
and  TerriUHles  with  respect  to  certain  cases 
within  the  purview  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  E^ducatlon  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9679.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  rules  of  in- 
terpretation governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9680.  A  bUI  to  establish  the  price  for 
the  marketing  year  ending  March  81.  1959. 
and  to  provide  a  method  of  computing  parity 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrictilture. 

By  Mr.  LANKFOBD: 
H.R.  9681.  A  biU  to  increase  the  rate*  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
in  the  field  service  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9682.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LESIN8KI: 
H.R. 9683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  from  $600  to  $700.  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9684.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  ccsnpensation  ot  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 
H.  R.  9685.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
H.  B.  9686.  A  bill  to  create  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Foreign  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended,  to  provide  that  accumulated  sick 
leave  be  credited  to  retlr*tment  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
H.  R.  9688.  A  bill  to  provide  minitniiTn 
price-support  levels  for  whole  milk  and  but- 
terfat during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
April  1,  1958;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  MACDC»rAU>: 
H.  R.  9689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  in  order  to  provide 
that  revenues  luider  the  provisions  of  such 
act  shall  be  used  as  grants-in-aid  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher  education;   to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BIr.  MADDEN: 
H.  R.  9690.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
H.  R.  9691.    A  bUl  to  amend  section  612  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  *f«>*nt. 

H.  B.  9602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  aid  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  United  States  leadoship  in 
certain  fields  of  science  and  technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 
ByUr.MASCm: 
H.B.969S.  A  bill  to  permit  arUcle*  Im- 
ported from  foreign  cotmtries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional Fair  and  Exposition,  to  be  held  In 
July  1969,  at  OhlctLgo,  m..  to  be  admitted 


without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other  pur- 
po*ea:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Mo^t^j. 
By  Mr.  NATCHEB: 
H.B.  96M.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dla- 
poaal   of   federally   owned   property   at  an 
obsolescent  canalised  waterway,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  9695.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  ot 
the  blind  to  self-expression  thtxmgh  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMrs.PF06T: 
H.R.9690.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  for  manufacturing  piupoees  at  not  less 
than  $3.50  per  hundredweight;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  POFF: 
H.  B.  9697.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  employment  of  older  workers;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POLK: 
H.  R.  9698.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  308  (e) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to 
IM'ovide  that  the  allowance  for  transportation 
of  house  trailers  upon  permanent  change  of 
station  by  members  of  a  uniformed  service 
shall  be  increased  to  not  more  than  S4  cents 
per  mile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.  R.  9699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  providing  that  for  the  market- 
ing year  ending  March  81,  1959;  the  price  of 
milk  for  nuuiufacturlng  purposes  shall  be 
supported   at  not  less  than   $3.60   per    100 
poimds;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxiltuiv. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  9700.  A  blU  to  consolidate  into  one 
act   all   of   the   laws   administered    by   the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  R.  9701.  A  blU  for  the  better  asstiranee 
of  the  protection  of  citinns  of  the  United 
States  and  other  persons  within  the  several 
States  from  mob  violence  and  lynching,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R. 9702.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  <a 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  * 

H.R.9703.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  elec 
tlve  Governor  and  an  elective  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  lalazids:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

H.R.9704.  A  bUl  to  prohibit,  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  9705.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  In  the  National  Oiuml 
and  Air  National  Guard,  and  to  inohlblt  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  to  aid  or  abet  the  violation  of 
Fedwal  Uw;  to  the  Committee  on  Armea 
Servicee. 

H.  R.  9706.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intestate  and  Far«dKa 
Conunerce. 

H.  R.  9707.  A  bill  making  unlawful  the  re. 
quirement  for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  nati<mal  offiooa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  RABAUT: 
H.  R.  9708.  A  bill  to  exchange  certain  lands 
in  the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  REBCE  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.970e.  A  blU  to  amend  sectiOQ  37  of 
the  Mvchant  Marine  Act  of  1930;    to  the 
C<Hxunlttee  on  Merchant  M"-*"^  and  Flsh« 
erles. 

By  Mr.  BOBSION  at  Kentucky: 
H.  R.  9710.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Benefits  Act  of  1067  to  Increase  to  $360  the 
amotuit  payable  on,  account  of  the  burial 
and  ftmeral  expense*  of  certain  veterans;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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By  Vi9.  BOCneitS  of  MiwacTiuiettat 

H.&.9711.  A  bm  to  provide  pemlon  far 
widows  and  children  of  Tetenms  at  World 
War  XX  and  of  tba  Korean  eonlllet  on  the 
•ame  basis  as  pension  Is  provided  far  widows 
atnd  enUdren  of  Teterans  of  World  War  I; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9712.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Science  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9713.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of 
Patriot's  Day,  with  a  likeness  of  Paul  Revere 
on  such  stamp;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Uassachnsetts  (by 
request) : 

H.R.9714.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  liberalize  the  basis 
for,  and  increase  the  monthly  rates  of.  dis- 
ability pension  awards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.9715.  A  bill  to  recognise  waiver  of 
benefits  payable  under  a  private  or  public 
retirement  plan  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
annual  Income  limitations  for  dlsiblllty  or 
death  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.  R.  9716.  A  bin  to  remove  the  1-year 
limitation  on  payment  of  accrued  benefits; 
to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  B.  9717.  A  biU  to  provide  that  veterans 
suffering  from  active  ptilmonary  tuberculosis 
«haU  be  deemed  to  be  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  for  pension  purposes  while 
hospitalized:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.  R.  9718.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  monthly 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  widows  and  chll- 
drwi  of  World  War  X.  World  War  H.  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONET: 
H.B.9719.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  to  extend 
the  veterans  guaranteed  home  loan  program 
for  2  years,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.97ao.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rtght  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
leations  of  the  bUnd;  to  the  Committee  on 
Sducation  and  Labor. 

By  ICr.  SADLAK: 
H.R.97ai.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1463 
Of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  payment  of  transportati<Mi  ex- 
penses of  certain  survivors  of  deceased  serv- 
icemen to  attend  group  biuiala  in  national 
cemeteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
fiarrloes. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR: 

R.R.9722.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  a  court  to 
which  ^peals  may  be  taken  from  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.9733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  provide  addi- 
tional pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
•ervloes  who  serve  in  Antarctica;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.9724.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  medal  to  persons  who  serve  or 
have  served  as  members  of  a  United  states 
•zpeditlon  in  Antarctica  continuously  for  a 
period  of  more  ttian  SO  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Annad  Servicesw 
By  Mr.  8ISUINBKI: 

H.R.972S.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded  an- 
auaUy  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Sduca- 
tion. and  Welfare  to  students  In  certain 
fields  at  science;  to  tbe  Committee  cm  Edu- 
cation and  lAbcn*. 

By  Ur.  SMITH  at  Mlvlsstppl: 

H.R.97a6.  A  WU  to  amend  the  Veterans* 
Benefits  Act  of  1857  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnistratton  shall  not  aevsr  servtes 


tenneetlon  of  any  veteran's  dlsafllity  when 
he  has  been  in  receipt  of  compe$iaatlon  for 
10  or  more  years,  and  for  other  ptu  poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalas. 

H.  R.  9727.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
nesB  Act  of  1963  to  provide  that  disaster 
loans  to  cover  economic  injury  m*y  be  made 
to  small -business  concerns  in  a  4uly  desig- 
nated disaster  area  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  disaster;  to  the  Co^unlttee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurrency. 
By  Mr.  TALLE: 
H.  R.  9728.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Intonal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provlds  that  the 
1955  formula  for  taxing  Income  oriife-lnsur- 
ance  companies  shall  also  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.9729.  A  biU  to  encourage  new  resi- 
dential construction  for  veterans'  hoiising  In 
rural  areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  by 
raising  the  maximum  amount  In  which  di- 
rect loans  may  be  made  from  910,000  to 
$13,500.  to  authorize  advance  flnamcing  com- 
mitments, to  extend  the  direct  loain  program 
for  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TSAGUE  of  Texali  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  9730.  A  bill  to  stabilize  axid  "freeze" 
as  of  Janiiary  1.  1958.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Schedule  for  Rating  disabilities. 
1945  edition,  and  the  extensions  thereto,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coinmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.  R.  9731.  A  bill  to  authorize  j^ederal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  and  local  conunvmi- 
tiea  in  financing  an  expanded  fTogram  of 
school  construction  so  as  to  elii^ilnate  tha 
national  shortage  of  classrooms;  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.  R.  9732.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  provide  al- 
lowance for  summer  fallow  practices  In  de- 
termining acreage  allotment;  to 
tee  on  Agriculture. 
H.  R.  9733.  A    bill   authorizing 

tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  ci 

and  rights-of-way  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
to  the  county  of  Teton,  Wyo.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.  R.  9734.  A  bill  to  regulate  th^  importa 
tlon  of  tuna;  to  the  Committee  on 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.R.9735.  A  bill  to  include  as  Creditable 
service  for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  certain  unused  sick  leave  to 
the  credit  of  an  employee:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.     | 

H.R.  9736.  A  bUl  to  amend  thi  Internal 
R3venue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  liore  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  wage  eamfci;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  [ 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  9737.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  United  States 'of  tribal 
lands  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  I4sular  Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON:  "    ' 

H.R. 9738.  A  bill  to  authorize  tlie  Secre 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  said  city 
of  Macon  contatelng  6.S9  acres,  more  or  less; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlc^. 

H.R.9739.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  aiad  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  natlotial  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes;  to  fhe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  | 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND:  I 
H.  R.  9740.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  Aan  h<rid  ootaln  land  m  trust  for 
members  of  the  Makah  Tribe  of  InkUans;  to 
tlie  Oommittse  on  Interior  and  I^ilar  Af- 
tslrs. 
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products  In  interstate  and  fo^lgn  commerce 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  [the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  9742.  A  bill  to  amerKl  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  all0w  disabled  In- 
dividuals a  deduction  with  K^ipeet  to  the  de- 
predation on  automobiles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  | 

H.R. 9743.  A  bill  to  amefid  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  reduce  from 
65  to  62  the  age  at  which  *  single  woman 
can  qualify  for  admission  jto  a  low-rent 
housing  project  and  the  a^  at  which  a 
woman  can  qxialify  her  faml^  for  admission 
to  a  project  designed  speclfl( 
families;  to  the  Committee 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  WHITBNER: 
H.R.  9744.  A  blU  to  eneoTfrage  new  resi- 
dential construction  for  vetesans'  housing  In 
rural  areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  by 
raising  the  maximum  amount  In  which  di- 
rect loans  may  be  made  from  $10,000  to 
$18,500,  to  authorize  advance  financing  com- 
mitments, to  extend  the  direct  loon  pro- 
gram for  veterans,  and  for  otier  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaira. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Hew  York: 
H.R.  9745.  A   bill   to   amen)d   the   Agricul- 
tural   Act    of    1949;    to    the  ■  Committee    on 
Agriculture.  1 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD:  J 
H.  R  9746.  A  bill  to  amen(J  section  882  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to 
ttie  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Sfiltes  Code  to  prohibit  the  calling  of 
the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  service  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war  or  Invaslfm  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  SUte;  to  the  {Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ZELBNKOr 
H.  R.  9748.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  actions  to  re- 
cover damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
to  an  automobile  accident  to  be  brought  in 
the  Judicial  district  In  whlchi  such  accident 
occurred;  to  the  Oommlttee  oA  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BREEDING:       T 
H.J.  Res.  462.  Joint    resolution   to  provide 
for  the  annual  Issttanee  of  a  special  postage 
stamp  to  commemorate  the  tjlrth  of  Jesus 
Cairlst  in  the  true  spirit  of  ChHstmaa;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Post  Ofllce  anf  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY:         | 
H.  J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebaatlon  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposesi  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER; 
H.  J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resotntlim  to  eetaMsh 
the  Hudson -Champlain  Celebiftlon  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposed  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgl«: 
H.J.  Res.  465.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  flowei  of  tJie  United 
Stotes;  to  the  Committee  on  t|ie  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FARBSTKIW: 
H.  J.  Res.  466.  Joint  re8oItitl<)n  to  establish 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Oelebr$tlon  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;!  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  j 
By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  authorteing 
the  Presldentto  issue  a  proclMnation  calling 
upon  the  people  of   the   United   States   to 
eommen^crate  with  appropriaite  ceremonies 
the   100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  Into  the  lUnlon;  to  the 
Oranmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEAW: 
H.J. Res. 468.  Joint    resohitsm    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constltiitlon  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  eertalh  Income  of  a 
nonresident;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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Mr.  Mr.  KEARNEY: 
H.  J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
commission  to  assist  In  tlie  celebration  of 
the  850th  anniversary  of  the  exploration  of 
the  Hudson  River;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.  J.  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  to  establlA 
the    Hudson-Champlaln    Celebration    Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.  J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the    Hudson-Champlaln    Celebration    Com- 
mission,   and   for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORANO: 
H.  J.  Res.  472.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of 
a   nonresident;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.  J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  discriminating  on  the  basis 
of  residence  in  taxing  income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  income  of 
a  nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  J.  Res.  475.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
conunemorate  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  Into  the  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.  J.  Res.  476.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  au- 
thorize Congress  to  limit  the  power  of  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  that 
statutes  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TATLOR: 
R.J. Res. 477.  Joint    resolution    to    estab- 
lish    tne     Hudson-Ciiainplaln      Celebration 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.  J.  Res.  478.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Conunission  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  exploration  of 
the  Hudson  River;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.J. Res. 479.  Joint    resolution    to    desig- 
nate the   1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as 
Loyalty  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J. Res. 480.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  Inccnne  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKER: 
B.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Tiding   that   the   United  SUtes  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  shall  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  have  each  day's  ses- 
sion in  the  United  Nations  opened  with  a 
prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring Congressional  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Museum  to  be  located  at 
Green    Bay,    Wis.;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  BUnols: 
H.  Res.  423.  Resolution  providing  for  fur- 
ther expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
InvestlgaUons  authorlaed  by  rule  ZI  (1)  (h) 


Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  requesting  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate tariff  rates  on  copper;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  measures  tending  to  cause  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  military  forces  from  the 
occupation  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorials  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  urging  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  school  Integration  optional  on  a 
State  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Also,  memcnial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  reconunending  immediate  considera- 
tion of  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  com- 
bined normal  and  surtax  rates  on  personal 
income;  tax  relief  tar  small  corporations;  re- 
duction of  estate  and  gift  taxes;  and  reduc- 
tion In  the  expenditures  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  relative  to  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  taxes  on  Income  by  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  mem<»lal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  transmitting  an  amendment  to  an 
interstate  civil  defense  and  mutual  aid  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana; to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  tne  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing passage  of  H.  R.  7574  and  8.  2014. 
to  alleviate  the  present  problems  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  retaining  adeqiiate  person- 
nel for  the  defense  of  our  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  advising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  tliat  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  requests  that  he  desist  and  refrain 
from  sending  Federal  troops  into  Texas  and 
interfering  with  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  State  of  Texas  regarding  its  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
electoral  college  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unit'Hl  States  relative  to  preserv- 
ing the  indlvidiial  States  as  States,  rather 
than  as  political  subdivlslonB  of  the  United 
States  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing legislation  pwtainlDg  to  the  re- 


quirements for  appototment  as  Justice  or 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coxurt  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing that  the  personal  Federal  income- 
tax  exemption  be  increased  from  $600  to 
$800;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorialising  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  petroletun  Imports  from  Canada,  and 
stating  that  they  shall  be  exempt  in  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
residual  fuel  oil  to  domestic  production  of 
crude  oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Bffr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.  R.  9749.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Mary 
D'Agostmo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  9750.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Teodora  Cassano  Dl  Bart;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.9751.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Cusumano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  A8PINALL: 

H.R.  9752.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Taka 
Motoki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 

R.  R.  9753.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dionysius 
Gorgatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R. 9754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Pavla  (also  known  as  John  J.  Curry);  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLBTT: 

H.  R.  9755.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  Mata- 
nuska  Valley  Lines,  Inc..  and  to  Russell 
Swank  and  Joe  Blackard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R. 9756.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald 
K.  Edwards,  Lawrence  R.  Hitchcock,  Thomas 
J.  Davey,  and  Gerald  H.  Donnelly;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R.  9757.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Giardino  Bfarchio;  to  the  Committee  on  Uie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEAMEB: 

H.  R.  9758.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  James 
Himg-Shung  Sung  and  his  wife.  Elizabeth 
Sung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9759.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ilpyong 
John  Kim;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  9760.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  VMen 
Lee  Loh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

H.  R.  9761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tare 
Mlah;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  9762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janls 
Silins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  9763.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Page;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.R.  9764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Bromberger;  to  the  Committee  on  the -Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  9765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Marion  S.  Synuns;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mt.  SBELT-BBOWN: 

H.  R.  0706.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Angda 
Marcheee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  ludidaty. 
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By  BCr.  COLUEBr 
H.R.97fl7.  A  bill  for  the  rdef  of  Anka 
Kostle;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  ^e  Jodlciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa: 
H.  R.  9768.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otmars 
Dambe;  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURllN: 
H.B.9769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jean 
Pierre  Baer;  to  ttie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.9T70.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Louis  (Oearffette)  Mezel;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVES  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  9771.  A   bUl   for   the   reMef  of  i/Osa 
KyriaUtsa  (Koula)  S.  Psofldou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 

C.  Hutto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R. 9773.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Xx>arene  O.  Bstes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 

Judiclary> 

By  Mr.  DOLLINGER : 
H.  R.  9774.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kh-kor 
Devecloglu  (also  known  aa  Klrkor  Devejlan) 
and  family;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
H.  R.  9775.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  J. 
McGarry;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.  R.d776.  A   bill    for    the   reUef   of    Mrs. 
Maria  Aurora  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlas  Vin- 
eenzlna  Villani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.  R.  9778.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
sdata  Monteroso  Cutri;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.HAGEN: 
H.  R.  9779.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nadia 
Baki;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas : 
H.R.9780.  A  blU  to  provide  that  William 
P.  O'Brien  shall  be  admitted  to  and  treated 
In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  and 
for  other  punx>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erar^'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILLINaS  : 
H.  R.  9781.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lewis  W, 
Eiint;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.R. 9782.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Greenwood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES: 
H.R.  9783.  A   biU    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Henry    Oscar    (Olga   McCurdy)    Ramsey;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9784.  A  bill  for  the  rellrf  of  Vincent 
Madzlar;  to  the  Committee  on  Vbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KKENET: 
H.  R.  9785.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dionysla 
A.    (Pseftls)    Vlahos;   to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOOR: 
H.R.9786.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Caterlina  Canclno  Zimmermann;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.  R.  9787.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Edward 
Y.  Chan;   to  the  Committee  tm.  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  9788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  <a  Eliaa* 
beth  Augestad;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.9789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amile 
Hatem  and  Linda  Hatem;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9790.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Nich- 
olas Nartatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  9791.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Angela 
D'Agata  Nicoloal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


January  7 


"Bj  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
B.R.979a.  A  bUl  to  validate  th«  eonTey- 
ance  of  certain  land  in  the  State  ot  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  James 
Oiono;  to  the  Committee  oa  th(f  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 
H.  R.  9793.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lee  Kuhn 
Wul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judylary. 

By  Mr.  MORANO: 
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H.  R.  9794.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Ismach;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 

H.  R.  9795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Issa  Mor- 
cos  Issa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  NEAL: 

H.  R.  9796.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ol 
Ishlda  Montgomery;   to  the  Cot 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yc 

H.  R.  9797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Moraitis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.  R.  9798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  a  r  Blaggio 
D'Alessandro;  to  the  Committee  oi .  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.9799.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
Theodorlne     (Johanna    Hendrina 
Janssen):   to  the  Committee  on  itxe  Judi- 
ciary. . 

H.  R.  9800.  A  bill  for  the  rellefj  of  Azat 
Serkls  Belgin,  Solik  Yevklne  Belglfa.  Nadya 
Ayla  Belgin.  Karmen  Silva  Belgin  KeUi.  and 
Vahe  Ketli;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  he  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  9801.  A  blU  for  the  relief  >f  Phllo- 
mena  Branch  (Fumiko  Ikeda);  to  ht  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif orB  la: 

H.R.  9802.  A  bill  for  the  reUerof  Mar- 
celino.  Adelaida,  Medardo,  and|  Manuel 
Rocamora;  to  the  Committee  on  ^e  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.R.  9803.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  >f  Hslen- 
hslung  Ko.  also  known  as  Jamee  ^o;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyon^ng: 

H.  R.  9804.  A  bill  for  the  relief]  of  Ii<ack 
Hernandez  (also  known  as  Macario  Her- 
nandez); to  the  Committee  on^e  Judi- 
ciary. I 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

H.R.  9805.  A  blU  for  the  relief  df  Fredrle 
John  Leiae;  to  the  Committee  on  Ihe  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

H.  R.  9806.  A  blU  for  the  relief  <^  Edward 
Zecha,  Mrs.  TJung  Seng  Nlo  Zecin.  Walter 
2iecha.  and  Hettle  Zecha;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  the  Judiciary.  T 

H.R.  9807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  lof  All  H. 
Kabra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidiclary. 

H.R. 9808.  A  biU  for  the  reUefl^  K.  L. 
Terry.  W.  A.  Ward,  and  G.  8.  Man^;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New 

H.  R.  9809.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  lof  Bruno 
Beer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiclary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO:  | 

H.  R.  9810.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ck  Evange- 
los  Papadopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R. 9811.  A  bill   for  the   reMef 
Jakubowskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
clary. 


of  Rosa 
the  Judl- 


PFmtbNS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn.  t>etitiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

340.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petitioi  of  the 
general  secretary,  the  Universaiist^hxu-ch  of 
America,  Boston,  Mass.,  petitioning  consider- 
ation of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
the  Universallst  Church  of  America  request- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1855;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Senricas. 


841.  Also,  i>etltloB  of  the  pHertdept,  Texas 
Society  Sons  of  the  Americaja  Revolution, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  request- 
ing passage  of  Senate  bin  2798  and  House 
bills  9271  and  9359.  regarding  iiational  head- 
quarters location  in  Washlngion,  D.  C;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

842.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Baard 
ot  City  Development,  Stamford,  Tex.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  that  they  be 
placed  on  record  as  urging  immediate  cur- 
tailment of  the  foreign  imports  of  crude  oil 
and  its  products  into  this  ccmntry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

843.  Also,  peUtion  ot  the  president.  Call- 
fomla  Association  at  Airport  Executives. 
Inc..  relative  to  endorsing  ]  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  American  Association  of  Air- 
port Executives  at  its  annual  convention  at 
Houston.  Tex.,  May  8.  1967,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral funds  for  storage  hangjars  either  by 
Federal  grant  or  by  Federal  loan  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

344.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  sec^- 
tary.  League  of  Alaskan  Cities,  Pahqer. 
Alaska,  petitioning  consideration  of  certk^n^ 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Lea^e  of  Alaskan 
Cities  at  Is  recent  convention  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  which  would  benefit  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  calling  for  action  on  these  reso- 
lutions on  the  national  level;  to  the  Com-  . 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insulsr  Affairs. 

845.  Also,  petition  of  Saia  C.  Hanna. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  requesting  Ithe  establish- 
ment of  a  code  of  procedure  ft>r  the  Consti- 
tutional Cotu-t  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

346.  Also,  petition  of  Francis  Jean  Reuter. 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  relative  to  stating  a 
grievance  against  the  Departnient  of  the  Air 
Force  for  treatment  received  and  for  not 
granUng  reemployment;  to  tne  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

847.  Also,  petition  of  YoslM  O.  Takano. 
Hew  York,  N.  Y,  relative  to  si  grievance  re- 
garding the  matter  of  crime  a''  lemberzlement 
of  Income  returned  check  by  (Jhe  district  di- 
rector of  Internal  revenue  on  his  govern- 
mental business;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  |    . 

348.  Also,  petition  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary, St.  Louis  Post  Office  Clerks'  Union  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Foot  Office  Clerks. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  petitioning  co^deration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  pocket  veto 
by  the  President  of  the  postail  pay  increase 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Pbst  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  I 

349.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  clerk.  Racine. 
Wis.,  requesting  that  the  Or^ss  River  lock 
in  the  International  Rapids  iectlon  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be  de8l|nated  as  the 
"Wlley-Dondero  lock"  as  a  fttlng  tribute 
to  these  two  Congressional  leaders  for  their 
contributions  In  making  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project  a  reality;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  | 

850.  Also,  petition  of  executive  director, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  i>etltlonlng  consideration  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  past 
presidents'  centennial  resolution  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  National  Clipttal;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

851.  Also,  petition  of  Alexander  Melkle- 
john,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  relatlvelto  a  grievance 
pertaining  to  a  House  resoiuuon  of  1938. 
which  created  and  authorized,  a  Committee 
oa  Un-American  Activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

352.  Also,  petition  of  H.  B  Crow,  presi- 
dent. Klwanls  Club,  Mendota,  ni.,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  reeolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  passage  of  the  bills 
H.  R.  6452  and  H.  R.  9119.  providing  for  a 
realistic  tax-reduction  program;  to  tb»  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  axxl  Maan«, 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  eompUance  with  PubUe  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying   Act.  sectton  308    (b).  whMi 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisioas  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  elose  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoifOBssiONAL  Racoso. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represrata- 
tlves  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  tb^  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


th.  ?^^^S^S°^  ^t*^^SS''  ""^""^  """^  of  1»87  w».  ««l,«i  later  Jul,  M.  1957.  to.  lat.  to  b.  Included  In 

A.  AcUve-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-  A.  Helen  Berthelot,  1808  Adams  Mill  Road  D    (6)  S4.019.2a.    ■_  roia^iuw 

ployeee  Assodatton.  P.  O.  Bos  aifi9.  South  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  •^v*,-^    m.  K»t9^.ov4. 

PortUnd,   Maine.  B.  Communications  Workers  of  America,  A.  Caipet  InsUtute  Inc    350  Fifth  Avenn* 

D.  (6)  $470.     K.  (9)  SS98.69.  1808    Adams    MlU    Road    NW,    Washington.  NewTorkTN.T* 

D.  C.  B.  /g\    §7214  95 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712  D.  (6)  $2,571.25.    E.  (9)  $2,571.25  '     '   

G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  a.  Carretta  and  Counlhan.  1000  ConnecU- 

*     *      _.         r^       ~r    .  *_  r«,  «r    X  ,».w  ^  Charles    B.   Blankenshlp,    1808   AOatoM  cut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  AmerU^n  Csjooer  Society.  521  West  67th  MlU  Road  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  B.  Classroom   PerlodiSd   PubllihCT. 

Btreet.  New  I  ork,  N.  X.                                                     **    ■" 1--^.          ~.                  ....  .    ._ 

E.  (9)  >6 ,909.80. 


A.  American  Dental  Association.  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)  $0,760.34.     X.  (9)  $9,760.14. 

A.  The  American  Legion.  National  Head- 
quarters. 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street.  la- 
dianapolls.  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $9,642.44.     X.   (9)  $20,347.91. 

A.  American  Merchant  Marine   Institute. 
Inc.  11  Broadway.  Hew  York.  K.  T. 
X.  (0)  $6,035.80. 


B.  Communtcatkms   Workers   of    America,  elation,  38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton    Ohio 

1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW,  Washington,  D,  C.  S.  (9)  $446.29. 

D.  (•)    $8.0n.l6.     E.    (9)    $3,063.16.  ^ 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter.  Post  Ofllce  Box  798. 

A.  Blue     Cross     Commission.     425     North  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 
E.   (9)    $5,657.81. 

A.  Roland  Boyd,  202  Central  National  Bank 
Building.  McKlnney.  Tex. 

B.  Hub  mil.  2121  North  Field  Street;  Dallas. 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (8)    $846.80. 


A.  Roland  Boyd.  202  Central  National  Bank 
Building,  Mc^nney.  Tex. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical   Aasoda ^ 

tlon,  600  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,     WyUe.  T^x. 


A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foimdation.     Building.  McKlnney.  Tfex. 


A.  Roland  Boyd.  SOS  Central  National  Bank     ington.  D.  C 


B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

A.  Citizens*   Committee   on   Natural   Re- 
sources. 2140  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6J    $6,501.21.     E.   (9)   $5,902. 

A.  Classroom  Periodical  Pbbllshers*  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 
D.  (6)   $2,323^29.     E.  (9)   $2323J8. 

A.  Clay  L.  Cochran,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rxiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


S8  Was*  46tb  Street.  Mew  York.  H.  T. 

S.   (9)   $1,243.79. 

A.  AasocUted    llklrd    CIms    Mail    T7s , 

Room  602,  1406  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $10,956.50. 


A.  The  Association  for  the  Best  Uss  of 
Florida  Lands,  Inc.,  614  Aledo  Avenue.  Obral 
Gables,  Fla. 

X.  (9)   $1,384^7. 


B.  Wherry    Housing    Association.    1787   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C 

D.  (6)  $1.5001 

A.  Boykln  4k  Otftancla.  Shorabam  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mrs.    Claire    Hugo    Stinnea.    Grossen- 
baumerstrasse  253,  Mulheim-Buhr.  Germany. 

E.  (0)   $482. 


D.  (6)   $57.50. 

A  Oommlttee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
BaQk  Participation  in  Public  Financing,  50 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

X.   (9)    $184.47. 

A.  Communications  Workers   of  America. 
1208  Adams  MID  Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1.102j004.».     X.  (9)   $5,634.40. 


A.  Boykln  A  DeFrancls,  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 
— —  B.  Studlengesenschaft  fur  Prtvatrechtllche        b.  , 

A.  W.  T.  Beeks.  1111  Dexter  Horton  Bnlld-     Auslandslnteressen.    e.   V.   Oontrescarpe   46.     Iowa. 
Ing.  Seattle.  Wash.  Bremen.  Germany. 

B.  8.  B.  Dahl  Agency.  1121  Falrvlew  North.        «•  (9)  $1,100.87. 
Seattle,  Wash.  

—  A.  Homer  L.  Brinkley.  TM  Jadcson  Place 

A.  Peghtol.  Mason.  Knudson  &  TMrkosfWi.  NW.,  WaeMngton.  D.  C. 
714  Stuart  Building.  Lincoln,  Nebr.  H.  National   CoxmcU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Famam  Street,  ^vea.  .V44    Jackaon    Plaoe    aiW«  '  Waahlng- 
Omaha,  Nebr.  ton.  D.  C. 


A.  Arthur  D.  Condon.  1000  Vermoat  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amaoa     Refrlgeratloa.     Inc., 


A.  Arthur  D.  Cohdon.  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wuilbistgton,  D.  G. 

B.  Independent  Advisory  Comanlttee  to  the 
Ttoeklng  Indostry.  Inc. 


It  Ave- 


A.  J.   A.   Belme.   1808  Adams   Mill   Road  ^  '•  Ctaej  Bratt,  730  ISth  Street  NW., 
KW..  Washtagton.  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Wot^ers   of  America,  ^-  American  Bankers  Assodatton.  13  Xast 
1808  Adams  urn  Boad  NW..  WsdUnxton.  ^^^  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  O.  Dl  (•)  $51X60.    K.  <0)  OOLlfi. 

17th  Street  VW.. 


A.  Arthur  D.  Oondon.  1000  Vc 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Salt    Prodocan'    Aasoetatlon.    726    La 
Salle- Wacker  Building.  Chicago.  ZIL 


A  Bernard  J.  Oobwbj,  S21  Xsat  Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  HI. 
B.  American  Dental  Assoclatloii,  Xa  East 

A.  Mr.  George   L.  BeU,   1025  Connecticut  ^  O-  »•»•  Brown.  «S0  17th  Stnet  KW..  ^"P*^°f  f^^-  C"<»«o.  ^^ 
Avenue  NW..  Waahington.  D.  C.  Washington,  D.  C.  *'•  ^^'  •*>«»• 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  «1m  Oooualt-  ^-  National  Aasodatian  of  Motor  Bw  Oper-                                        

tee  for  a  National  Trade  PMlcy.  toe.,  1025  *tors,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  ^  Cooperative  Health  Federation  of  Amer- 

Oomieetleat  Avenue  HW..  Washlngtan.  D.  O.                                        *•*•  ^^  Sonth  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)   $626.  A.  Mrs.    Rollin    Brown.    700    North    Rush  ^-  (^)   ^^-    '•  C^)  *217- 

— _  Bttmi,  GblcacOb  Hi.                                                                                  

A.  Mrs.  Baehd  &  BsU.  lOSS  OonaeeUcut                                        A  Cbnncfl  of  Conservationists,  58S  Fifth 

Avenue  NW..  Washiagton.  D.  O.  A.  Sherman  E.  Btirt.  IfBf  Z  Street  HW.,  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

&  I^agtaOattve  Oonunltlee  at  the  Onnmlt-  Washington.  D.  C.  B.  Fred  Smith  ft  Co.,  Inc..  688  Fifth  Ave- 

tee  for  a  Waftniiel  TtuOm  TOUej,  toe.  UB5  B.  Amiwican  Coal  Sales  Anwodatioii.  1825  I  x^ue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Conaeetkat  Aveirae  HW,  Washlngtan.  D.  C.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  O.  C  .__ 

A   «-_,    »    .  —     T    —                                                             ^-  Covington  A  ButUng.  101  Union  Ttart 

A.  <^l    H.    Bergland.    1300    Washington  A  Oual  Zone  Oeatral  Labor  Union,  list-  Balldli«.  Waahl^too.  Dl  a 

**^*<™<>  Taeama^  Weslu  al  Trades  CouncU,  Box  471,  Balboa  Heights.  B.  Roberts  Dmitw  Co..  4Mi 

E.  (9)  $786.68.  C.Z.  Omaha,  Hebb 
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A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan.  1001  Coimectlcut 
A^euue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation,  173 
West  Lladlson  Street,  CUcago.  lU. 

A.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  1501  Broadway,  New 
Tork.  N.  T. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O.   (6)  (633.29.     E.  (9)  $408.81. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $329,065.86    E.   (9)  $1.25.  ^ 

A.  John  W.  Cross.  920  Southern  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Deuteche  Amerlkakohlen-Transport- 
gesellschaft.  M.  B.  H.,  17  Grabenstrasse,  Dus- 
seldorf,  Germany. 

A.  S.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
16  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $750.    E.  (9)  $910.22. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $937.50.     E.  (9)  $75.51. 

A.  William  C.  Doherty.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,125. 

A.  William  M.  Dunn.  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Florida  Railroad  Association,  1404  Mld- 
yette-Moor  Building.  Tallahassee,  :  la. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)    $2,537.72. 

A.  Clyde  li.  Flynn.  Jr.,  Elizabetli  town.  111. 

B.  Independent  Fluorspar  Producers  Assn., 
Rosiclare,  m. 

D.   (6)  $4,855.     B.  (9)  $5,525.48. 

A.  B.  F.  Forbes,  604  Mission  Street,  San 
rrancl^co,  Calif. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packer^  Assocla- 
tion.  Inc.  604  Mission  Street,  San  |^ancisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $1,334.99. 


A.  Nolen  J.  Fuqua.  Duncan,  Okl  ». 


B.  National  Association  of  Soil 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $496.88.     £.   (0)  $496.88. 


January  7 


A.  L.  8.   Hltchner,   Assoclat 
1146  19th  Street  NW 

B.  National  Agricultural 
elation.    Associations    BuildlDJg. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ons  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cqemlcals  Asso- 
1145    loth 


A.  Richard  C.  Holmqulst, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co., 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,032.81.     E.   (9) 


itonserva- 


A.  Mrs.  Jency  Price  Houser, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 
D.  (6)   $2,169.71.     E.  (9)   $2 

A.  Housewives  United,  2913 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $125.55. 


7t7  14th  Street 
1(70   Lexington 
$3^.50. 

420  New  York 
169.71. 
Foxhall  Road 


A.  Joseph  L.  Dwyer,  5863  Chevy  Chase 
Parkway.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Contract  Carriers  Conference,  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Association,  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $111.30. 

A.  John  W.  Edelman,  718  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,150.51.    E.   (9)   $535.19. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  c. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 302  Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,550.     E.  (9)  $251.90. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh.  1040  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers*  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $515.50.    E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Parwell.  Box  188.  Route  2, 
Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Bush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Berchmans  T.  Pltzpatrlck.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington..  D.  C. 

B.  Wood.  King,  and  Dawson.  48  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $290. 

A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher,  820  Midland  Bank 
BuUding,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association.  820  Mid- 
land Bank  Building,  Blinneapolls,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.99.    E.  (9)    $1,314.96. 


A.  General  Federation  of  Womei  I's  Clubs, 
1734  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  \k  C. 

A.  Leo  Goodman.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.   C.  | 

B.  International  Union,  United  i  Automo- 
bile, Aircraft  and  Agricultural  I|nplement 
Workers  of  America. 

D.  (6)  $1,241. 

A.  Cassiiis  B.  Gravitt,  Jr.,  1110  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States.  1110  F  Street  NW.,jWashlng- 
ton.    D.    C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    B.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Carl  O.  Gustafson.  588  Fift^  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
.  B.  Council  of  Conservationists.  588  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York,   N.   Y. 

£.  (9)  $3,774.51. 

A.  Murray  Hanson,  425  13th  Sl^eet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wiishington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $574.03. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  74|l  Jackson 
Place   NW.,  Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Wiishington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,024.96.     E.   (9)    $85.90 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  National  Business 
Publications,  Inc.,  1413  K  Street  NfV.,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 

B.  National  Business  Publicatft>ns,  Zne., 
1413  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  O    C. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  744  Jackson  ^lace  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer!  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  W  ishlngton, 
D.   C. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  William  B.  Henderson,  925  l|th  Street 
I^V.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  925  l^th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $6,125.     E.   (9)    $6,528. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklin.  507  Bankers  Tr^t  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Conunl^tee,  60|r  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $168.06. 

A.  Jake  D.  HiU,  1005  Secxirltjr  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Aisoclatlon. 
1003  Security  Federal  Bxiilding.  polumbia. 
B.C. 

B.  (9)   $227.62. 


A.  Ray  L.  Hullck,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Lettek-  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Bulldin  ;.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $515.50.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  John    M.   Hurley.   302    ^oge   Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
D.  (6)  $1,049.85.    E.  (9)  91,84(1.93. 


Co  nmittee 


A.  Independent  Advisory 
Trucking  Industry,  Inc..  1000 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,100.     E.   (9)  $7,046191 


A.  International  Council  f*r 
Children,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
ington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.   (9)  $227.07. 


A.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Cdmmlttee.  Inc., 
820  Highland  Avenue,  Newark^  N.  J. 
D.   (6)    $650.     £.   (9)    $1.388117. 


A.  William  T.  Jobe.  810  18^h  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


to  the 
Vermont  Ave- 


Exceptlonal 
NW.,  Wash- 


[ce  Industries, 
D.  C. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Jopllng,  People's  Hardware 
Building,  Lake  City.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  i  ssoclatlon,  404  Mid- 
yctte-Moor  Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  I^idiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (6)  $1,873. 


]  letter  Carriers, 
.  D.  C, 


A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  ^erwlck  Bank 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania^ 
Room  1022.  Transportation  C^ter.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  King  and  Noble.  1028  Co^ecticut  Ave 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Associated   Equipment 
East  Cedar  Street,  Chicago,  111 

E.   (9)  $528.33. 


Distributor,  30 
et  aL 


A.  Thomas  R.  Klngsley,  oor  ler  16th  and  P 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C . 

B.  Movers  Conference  of  America,  comer 
16th  and  P  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  J.  M.  DeW.  (Jack)  Kyle 
Box  1520,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Dav-Phllians  Social  Seciirity 
tlon.  Inc.,  Super  Market  Build  Ing, 
nue,  Manila,  Republic  of  the 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $564.81, 


ZI.  Post  Offlc* 

Organissa- 
Rizal  Ave- 
PbUlppinec 


A.  Dillard  B.  Laaseter.  Post 
Washington.  D.  O. 


OfBce  Box  881* 
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B.  Orfaalaatlon  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Post  Office  Box  881,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $45a 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commltte* 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6;  $2,388.61.     E.  (9)  $904.84. 

A.  William  D.  Mc Adams.  1200  South  Conrt- 
house  Road,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  J.  A.  lyfcCanam.  1507  M  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1607  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $503.41. 

A.  Charles  E.  McCarthy.  1501  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..  1501  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $390.     E.  (9)  $140.08. 

A  WUliam  A.  McClintock.  Jr.,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle,  HI. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  Hay -Adams  House.  Washington, 
D.  C.    . 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGratb,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  11,687.50.    E.  (9)  $90.43. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1424  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers'  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1424  K  Street  NW..  Wasliington. 
D.  C. 

A.  MacLelsh,  Sprey.  Price  &  Underwood, 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  National  Committee  lor  Insurance  Taxa- 
tion. 221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HL 

£.   (9j    $576.92. 

A.  Harry  B.  Madcen,  1559  North  McKinley 
Road.  Lake  Forest.  111. 

B.  National  Conunlttee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adams  House.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

X>.  (6)   $1,575.     E.   (9)    $581.50. 

A.  James  D.  Mann.  714  Sheraton  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Private  Truck  CotmcU  of  America.  Inc.. 
714  Sheraton  BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  ICaite  &  Trowbridge.  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee.  400 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Building.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $T»5.90. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  1908  Q  Street 
KW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $1344. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn,  1908  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department 
Store  Union,  133  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  James  Messer.  Jr..  404  Mldyette-Moor 
Building,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  AssociaUon,  404  Mld- 
yette-Moor  Building,  Tallahassee,  Plju 

D.  (6)  $1^75. 


A.  Miner  h.  Cherailer,  1001  Connecticut 
ATenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
Deerfleld  Academy.  Deerfleld.  Masa. 

D.   (6)    $1,700.     B.  (9)    $43.60. 

A.  Miller  A  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Blue  Cross  Commission.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenxie,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $532.90. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plans,  435 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $2300.     B.   (9)   $579.70. 

A.  Marlon  8.  Monk.  Jr.,  Datchelor,  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

D.  (6)    $379.85.     E.    (9)    $379.85. 

A.  Moot.  Sprague.  Marcy  &  Gullck.  400  &le 
County  Savings  Bank  Building.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee,  400 
Erie  Coimty  Savings  Bank  BuUding,  Buffalo, 
N  Y 

E.'(9)  tl.401.52. 

A.  Movers  Conference  of  Anterfea,  ICth  and 
P  Street*  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $277.70.     E.   (9)   $277.70. 

A.  Andrew  P.  Murphy,  1625  L  Street  KW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   IU75.     E.   (9)   $121.80. 

A.  John  H.  Myers.  1224  Cleveland  Street. 
Wilmette.  HI. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Alcohol  and  To- 
bacco Tex  Field  Officers,  402  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.95.    E.  (9)  $406.48. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2932031.     B.  (9)   $18,415.01. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  WW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (B)    $43,150.74.     B.   (9)    $2931437. 

A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Oper- 
ators. 8S9  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  307  Fanutylvanla  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  (6)  $15,604.40.    B.  (0)  $1,650. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)  $4,200. 

A.  National  Business  Publications.  Ine., 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  National  Conunlttee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adama  House.  Washingtoxi, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  826.210.    E.  (9)  $19378.41. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Nexirological  Disorders,  in  care  of  A.  B.  Baker, 
the  Medical  School,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  Mina. 

E.  (9)  $5,^X)0. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
SL 


A.  National  Oongreee  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers. Inc.,  325  Farwell  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   $1,151.12.     E.   (9)    $2.35537. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cocq;>era- 
ttves.  744  Jackson  Place.  Waalilngton.  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $4,082.90.    j:.   (9)    $5,451.40. 

A.  National  Federation  of  BuBtaieai  and 
Professional  Women"*  Clubs,  Inc..  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,631.90.    B.     (0)  $3,450.16. 

A  National  MuIUple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  K.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $82030. 

A.  National  Postal  Committee  for  Books. 
24  West  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.  («)  M.IM. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $17,285.    B.    (0)  $1236638. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc..  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washlxig- 
ton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $520.33.    B.  <0)  $610. 

A.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  BuUding,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $18,458.50.     E.   (9)   $737132. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  331 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $6.74130.     B.   (9)    $8,435.65. 

A.  The  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evans- 
ton.  Hi. 

D.   (6)   $3.18734.     B.   (9)   $2.40338. 

A.  J<An   W.   Nerllnger.   Jr.,   S2S   Farwell 

Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retail- 
ers, Inc..  325  Farwell  Bnildlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $18730.     E.  (9)   $87.66. 

A.  Roes  D.  Netherton.  1712  G  Street  WW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8300.    B.  (9)  $19. 

A.  Robert  J.  ODonnell.  Majestic  Theater 
Building,  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza- 
tions. Inc.,  1501  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  OrganlEBtlon  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $67330.     X.   (0)    $1,187.49. 

A.  L.  M.  Paramore,  Town  Bouse  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Missouri-Arkansas  Basins  Flood  Control 
and  Conservation  Association,  Town  House 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.    B.  (9)   $2,500. 

A.  Charles  A.  Parker,  room  714.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)   $28635.    E.  (9)   $2835. 

A.  The    Patent    Office    Society,    Box    689^ 

Washington,  D.  C. 
O.  (6)  $22S.    B.  (9)  $226. 

.    A.  Hugh  Peterson.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washix^ton.  D.  C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  76  Marietta  Street* 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $8,780. 
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A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  Boom  301,  Bond  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Sblp- 
bnilding  Workers  of  America,  634  Ck>oper 
3treet,  Camden,  N.  J. 

D.   (G)   $2,638.42.     E.   (9)    11,771.24. 

A.  Phllco  Corporation,  Tioga  and  C  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Kenneth  M.  Plalsted,  152  West  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue,  Suite  315,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
315,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.   (G)  $98.25.     E.  (9)  $115.91. 

A.  Rufus  O.  Poole,  Suite  1219,  Simms 
Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

B.  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
Trona,  Calif.,  et  al. 

A.  Homer  V.  Prater,  Room  716,  900  P  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,997.66. 

A.  Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout,  1734  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokle,  HI. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  Room  607,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations,  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  National  Committee  for  Re- 
search in  Neurological  Disorders,  New  York, 

D.  (6)    $12,499.97.     E.   (9)    $5,672.16. 

A.  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Radrie,  3406  Quebec 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.   700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 

m. 

.  A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Bos  792,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
.     D.   (6)  $48.     E.  (9)  $58.99. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed,  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
YTashlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Creameries  Association.  817 
Kew  York  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     £.  (9)  $1,357.15. 

A.  George  L.  Reid.  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  A^l- 
ciilture.  Post  Office  Box  381,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  653  Cortland, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Grower's  Association  of 
California.  2201  F  Street.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $144. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Rhodes.  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1017  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

A.  Theron  Jennings  Rice,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  John  J.  Rlggle,  744  Jackson  Place  NW., 
Washln^on.  D.  C. 


B.  National  Coxmcil  of  Farmei  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,024.96.     E.  (9)  $27.20. 

A.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Farijjam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 
£.   (9)  $5.93. 

A.  Beecher  Foulke  Russell,  Ea^ver.  New 
Wilmington.  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $201.    E.  (9)  $203. 

A.  Ira  Saks,  1505  Rockwell  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  ^treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Carpet  Institute,  Empire  St^te  Build- 
ing, New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $126.12. 

A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  ^Uett  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange^  110  North 
Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $12,500.     E.   (9)    $l,647.6t. 


B.  Josef  a  Kuslak,  4814  Deiqter  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $262.    S.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Stough,  1S|2  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Comrhlttee,  Inc.,  182 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $87.53.     E.   (9)   $87.43. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  ^treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacture^'  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chlci  go,  HL 

D.   (6)    $1,249.98.     E.   (9)    $93.02 

A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  ^treet  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
113  Pearl  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $405.04. 

A.  Paul    Sifton,    1126    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Automobile.    Aircraft,    Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  Anier  ca. 

D.   (6)    $1,740.     £.   (9)    $1,150.43 

A.  Fred  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc.,  688  (Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Jr.,  16  f^est  More- 
land  Place.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)    $4,818.89. 

A.  Lucius  S.  Smith  3d.  1025  (^nnectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American   Thrift   Assembly,   Inc.,    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $5,400.     E.   (9)    $305.30 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr., 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va.  - 

B.  Citizens    Committee    on    Ni 
sources,  2140  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,059.35. 


A.  William  A.  StrlngfeUow, 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of 
ance     Agents,     629     Investi:]$ent 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Legislative  Committee  bf  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Pdicy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  w48hington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Texas    Committee    of 
Post  Office  Box  912,  Austin, 


6004  Roosevelt 


Mutual  Insur- 
Buildlng, 


( ^rrespondence, 

rex. 


Jefferson  Place 


A.  Clarence  D.  Todd,  1825 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Contract  Carrier  Confei|ence.  American 
Trucking  Assoication.  1424  ipth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  The  Townsend  Plan.  Jhc,  and  Town- 
send  National  Weekly.  Inc.,  I  08  North  Capi- 
tol Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.  C. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations.  Inc., 
869  Lexington  Avenue,  New  pfork,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $1,370.95. 

A.  Upper  Colorado  River  G^ass  Roots,  Inc.. 
Grand  Junction.  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $905.99. 

A.  Bailey  Walsh.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Nickel  C<i., 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Mi 


1700  North 
tural    Re- 


A.  William  D.  Snow,  970  Spitze  r  Building, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Petrole  nm  Retail- 
ers, Inc..  325  Parwell  Building.  De'  roit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $310.20. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protectl  ire  Legisla- 
tion, Room  812,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D,  (6)  $99.    E.  (9)  $1,314.56.      I 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Con«nlttee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La.  j 

D.  (6)    $3,539.62.     E.  (9)    $3,95fl.67. 


A.  Herbert  P.  Walton,  744'!  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B.  The  National  Committed  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr..  ^  al.,  1225  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C  . 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  AJBSociation,  Inc., 
StoUer  Hotel,  New  York,  N. 

D.   (6)  $600. 

A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  ek  al.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Assocla- 
tlon  and  the  CouncU  of  Mech  inical  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $12,000.     E.   (0)    $3S1.45. 


A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  e^  al.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  740  11th  Street 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $37ilO 


J.  Whalen. 
Wash- 


A.  Samuel  Spencer  and  Frank 
Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Ington.  D.  C. 

B.  Edward  Martin  Hinsberger.  cire  of  R.  M. 
Franke.  55  WaU  Street.  New  York ,  N,  Y. 


NW., 


A.  Samuel  Spencer  and  Frank  7.  Whalen, 
Jr.,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  IfW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


A.  Henry  B.  Weaver,  Jr.,  et  al.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Phllco  Corp.,  Tioga  and  f  StreeU.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

A.  William  E.  Welsh,  897  National  Preei 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
NaUonal  Press  Building,  Was]  ilngton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.    E.  (0)   $16767. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  604  Mission  Street  San  Flrandaco, 
CaUr. 


.  Inc..  67  Wall 


Ring  Building, 


NW.,  Washing- 


1958 

D.   (6)   $26,437.77.    E.  (0)   $2,400.56. 
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A.  John    O.    White,    838    Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.   (9)   $463.64. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker.  Jr..  601  Mutual  Build- 
ing. Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral  Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

D.  (6)   $1,770.    ■.  (0)   $1,770. 

A.  Wilkinson  Cragun,  Barker  St  HawUns, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Wind  River 
Reservation,  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo. 

E.  (9)    $3.70. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun,  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  •ackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  Tlie  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 
E.  (0)  $30.48. 

A.  l^Udnson,  Cragun.  Barker  tt  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Klamath  Agency, 
Greg. 

X.  (0)  $33.68. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim,  Barker  St  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Wcwhlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians.  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Reservation,  Keshena.  Wis. 

E.  (9)  $65.42. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun.  Barker  &  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah,  Wash. 
E.  (9)  $6.05. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun,  Barker  ft  Hawkins, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  WeUpinlt.  Wash. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  1625  L  Street  ITW„ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1,333.33.     X.  (0)  $34.12. 

A.  Wood.  King  ft  Dawson,  48  Wan  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financing.  60 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Harley  Z.  Wooden,  1201  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  International  Council  for  Excep- 
tional ChUdren.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $60. 
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QUARTERLY  REPOR* 

The  following  Quarteriy  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  csikaaOsf  quarter  1957: 

(NoTK.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Rrcoiro,  ques 


repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  th^ir  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Secsetabt  or  the  Senate  and  Flu  Three  Copies  With  iths  Clesk  or  the  House  or  BEPRESENTATiv^i 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  txick  of  this  page)  deals  with  llnancial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  AfraopMSTK  Letteb  or  Figxtse  in  the  Box  at  the  Rmht  i  >p  the  "Report"  Exasinc  Below: 

"Prelzbczmart"  Report  ("Beglsteation") :   To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below 
flgtire.    Pill  out  both  page  1  and  pege  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  recpilred.    The  ttrst  additional  page 
bo'ed  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.    Prejbarstion  and  ft»»g[  In  accordance  with 
accomplish  conipliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  oi  the  Act. 


tlM 


BBPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  LosdriNC  Act 


ai  dress, 


Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name, 
"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partnei  i 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item 
(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hli 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  r^leved 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natxire  of  business. 


2.  If  this 
who  wUl  file 


appropriate 

ould  be  num- 
InitructkMU  will 


Bt 


QCA 


1st 


2d 


( Mark  one  sc  uare  only) 


m  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows 
''ress.  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "emplbyer 
and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  fimi 


B". 

Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

'""    "  of  this  requirement  merely  beciauie 

r  ilieved  of  this  requirement  merely  becaua  e 


Rej  ort 


Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agent 
]  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  eich  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has 
that:    (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employeri  the  group  is  to  be  coi^dered  as  one  ^^ 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified-   (b)  if  the  work  iTdone  in 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persona  as  "employers '—la  to  be  filed 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


If  there  is  no  employ  sr,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Inter^ts 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation 
znents,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Cdner 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302  (e) . 

(5)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)   After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  thi 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 


In  erests 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.    If  receipts 
and    expenditures    In    connection    with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  OfiQce  will  no 

longer  expect  to  receive  Rei>orts. 

(Answer  items  1, 2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional 
4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly 
pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D" 
^  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report  •< 


n 


2.  State  the  general  legislative 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls;  (b) 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where 
citations  of  statutes,  where 
whether  for  or  against  such 
bills. 


Repbrt 
dally, 


3.  In  the  case  of  those 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be 
tributed   in   connection   with 
teres ts.  set  forth:  (a)  Descrlpti 
tity  distributed;  (c)  date  of  dli 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (. 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing 
donor    (if  pubUcations   were 
gift). 

pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 
state  below  what  the  nature  and 
monthly,  or  annual  rate  of      „ 
ind  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do 


thf 
(0 

H>use 
kn  )wn; 

known; 

Stat  ites 


AFPiDAvrr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
PAGE  l-< 


PS  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in 
"The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  n 
■  ~"e8s,  and  includes  any  other  matter 


resolution 


whldh 


,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which 


of 

specific 

Short 

and 

(c) 

(d) 

and 


anuary  7. 


ions  are  not 


3d       4tli 


(If  the 
may  Join  In 


Reports  are 
Reports  are 

or  employees 


em  >loyer8,  except 
em  )loyer.  but  all 
he  interest  of 
eich  quarter. 


connection  with 

8.  amend- 

may  be  the 


th(y 


the  Lobbying 
have  either 


publlcatl  jns  which  the 

Issued  or  dls- 

legislative  In- 

on;  (b)  quan- 

■"  ution;  (d) 

publications 

or  name  of 

ieceived   as   • 


amoi  mt  of  antlcl- 

compensa^ion  Is  to  be. 

attempt  to 


n(  t 
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prinJSr;r°?u?Si;S"^{;ir'i;?*<;:S;'aU?;tSrp^^  ^^r^^«^  »»  organization  or  tndlridual  use. 

such  printed  or  duplicated  rntLtter-^B^n^Su^''  '^^^^B^^;,^"^^^ ,  ^^^^^""^  ^  ""*^*^  organization  or  individual-^ 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  InSludeTiTSSSi^  proi32»  ^r^SJ?? -1.^^-1'''*^  f  ^f'  ~^«**P«on.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
Section  302  (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  oonwaci,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution"— 

turei'.^'Liro^l"li'^e"'in'SS3^'^^'Jlth  l^Uve'iSSrS;'  ^  ***^*^  '"^  "^  "^^^^  °'  '"  ^'^  ^"^  ^^^  "Pe-*"- 

erp.i!^\t^T:lll' ^t"^:^  fn:'t!i:,;^T^u^t'^i:^yS^yi^i:^^^  l.  -ubject  ^  the  Lobbying  Act  by  r«i«>n  of 

in  the  ordinary  course  of  operatlnu  a  buidnaiMi  MS^nnJSJi  in  .«r«Jl  L^*w^  -  °  ^^^^  ^  espend  except  those  which  are  available 
even  though  It  does  have  expendlffii  tST^        connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  leglslatlon-wUl  have  no  receipts  to  reoort! 

P^J^'o?S^^U°lXi!ZTc:i^V:S^i'^u^  -•  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 

ments.  or  other  contributions.    The  percental  of  Siri^^fim^t^^nt??,,.^?***^^  °"*  °'  *  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 

(11)  Jrmployer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  ^  Afo^  -^Jn  yoS  ^L^b^Mon  fmm  SJ^  J^'i,"'^''*/.^  connection  with  legislative  Interests, 
to  $600  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  wntrtffirSSer  "D  la-Tn^  ^  5^^.  °^,"  ^^♦k*^*  '°"°  °^  "^'^'  ^^-  «**=)  *mounts 
under  "D  6."  and  the  name  orS7"emplSrT"  hsS  ^TSUnl^^'LS  'l  o^Tpage^l  of  tlTSpSj. "°°^*  ""^  ^""'^^  ^^  «P^^<* 

D.    RaCEIFTB    (InCLUOINO   CONTRIBXmONS   AMD   LOANS)  : 

PUl  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  U  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  r^„*^K„< #  *i.«« 

1    a  rw..^..,.<  *  Contributors  of  $600  or  more 

1.  a Dues  and  assessments  /*-«-.  t...  «  «.i._„     ».*...    ,~     _^     . 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^^°  ^""^  ^  t^"«»»  "^  Quarter) 

8.  • Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  **•  ^"^  there  been  such  contributors? 

4.  » Reoelpto  from  sale  of  printed  or  dupUcated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

6.  • Received  for  serrlr*.  /•  ir   «ii.»  t^  -    v  ^*   ^,**^*  ^  °'  ^^^  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

7.  • Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  siae  of  this 

8.  f Total  from  Jan.   I  through  this  Quarter   (Add  "6"  P**®'  ^bulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

»nO  "7")  ^***?!?f  ""J  Contributor":  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  (rf  the 

Loans  Received  period  Is  March  3 1 .  June  SO.  September  80.  or  December  3 1     Preoare 

-The  term  'contribution'  Includes  m  ...  loan  .  .  .--Bee   302  (a)                     tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example: 

9.  • Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  ContHbutor 

10.  • 121'^!'!*'  '1°™  °<^^«"»  <*"^"8  "^18  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through  la        x 

11.  » Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1(«1  Blank  Bldg.,  Ne'w  York."N"T ' 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  *''''^^     "^^  ^  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  lU. 

^^**'^^  $3,285.00     Total 


E.  ExTOforrumw  (Ikcxudiwo  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  foUowlng  the  number 
tependltiire.  (other  than  loans)  Loon.  Mode  to  Others 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loon         "—Sec  302  (b) 

a.  $ wage,   salaries,  fees,  commission,  (other  than  item         H.  JlIII-lS^t'toThSS^JSn^'SSSSSer    ' 

'  14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  '^^^^^^^^^^^==^==^==:^=^=^=^======- 

4.  *. PH^jd  »  .upUctM  o«..„.  >nc.uai.,  ^rt.„„,n  "  "^"{rc^^l^^SSliS.'lJ^'.'S^,  «U.  Quart.,  ^  , 

^    ^  °*^  ^^^  °'  ^^'^  Pe'-son  filing:   Attach  plain  shSetTof  S'nS 

6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utlUtles,  ete  i  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

A    a    '              T.i..^K»...  ..>^  *  1            w  expenditures  under   the  foUowlng  heading:    "Amount"  '-nittj. 

«.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph  or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  '^^SSJ;  "     pK^ 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  P***  ""^'^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example: 

8.  $ All  other  expendlturea  Amount    Date  or  Date*— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

-   ; „_     ^  $1,760.00    7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  8214  BUnk  Ave..  St.  Louis 

9.  $ Total  for  thU  Quarter  (Add  "1- through  "8")  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circuiai*  on  the 

10.  $ JEEpended  during  previous  Quarter,  of  calendar  year         $2,400.00    7-16.  8-16.  'Q^lJT^'B^^'Blatten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg 

IL  • TV^^irom  January  1  tbrough  thi.  Quarter  (Add  "»-        S^!?£<S:o?-^r^S^S!'^'^^ 

$4.1604M)    Total 
PAGI  2 
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A.  Claris  Adams.  1701  K  Street  MW,  Wasb> 
Ingtcm.  D.  C 

B.  Amertcaa  Zjtfe  Oonventlao,  S30  mebl^ 
gan  AveiKie,  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)  $152.60. 

A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson,  976  National  Press 
Butldlng,  Wasblngton,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   •6.2S. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Aebezsold,  900  F  Street  MW.. 
Room  906.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Betlrement  Federation  of  ClvU  ServlCA 
Employees  of  the  U.  8.  QoyenuneaX,  900  F. 
fitieet  NW.,  Room  906,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.45.    K  (9)  $62.75. 


A.  American     Humane     Aseodi  tloii,     8M 
PennsylTante  Street,  DenTer.  Ooki 
X.  (9)  $1,«79.98. 

A.  American  LUe  Convention,   230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  IlL 
D.   (6)    $392.23.     E.   (9)    $313.97. 


A.  American  Medical  Association 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (»)  $12,783.73. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen  "s  Aseoda- 


tkm.  801  East  17th  Aven\ie,  Denvi 
D.   (6)  $8,188.42.    K.   (9)  $3,220.2  I 


A.  AHj-CIO     Maritime     Committee, 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $15,294.39.     R.   (9)    $12,212.93. 


1S3 


A.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $4,024.75w     B.   (9)   $4,084.75. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen,  1121  Nashville  IVust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street.  Room 
418,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 
International,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Room 
418,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Allen,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Wattilngton,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  and 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  High  at  Nil! 
Street.  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,080.     EL   (9)   $268.45. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Alphln,  M.  D.,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    »925.     E.   (9)    $289.15. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

•  A.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages, 1128  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 
N.  C. 

D.   (6)   $7,243.44.     K.  (9)   $7,243.44. 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  223  Bast 
Superior  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $6,081.40.     E.  (9)   $6,081.40. 

A.  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  IX  C. 

D.  (6)  $26,749.    E.  (9)  $26,749. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  AFL-GIO 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $37,244.12. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $169,263.65.     E.    (9)    $9,292.72. 

A.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  1370  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $140.25. 

A.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  - 

A.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)  $162,766.92. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Asspeli  tlon.  Inc., 
In  care  of  Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr..  8q0I  Jenkina 
Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,546.33.    E.  (9)  $5.686.r  . 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Assoc  ation,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $457.54.    E.  (9)  $457.54. 

A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  As80<^atlon,  122 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Parents'  Commlttei.  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  N    Y. 

D.  (6)    $12,191.56.      E.    (9)    $2.51  0.51. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Instltutp,  50  West 
60th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $13,080.     E.   (9)    $8,471. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Assoc!  ition,  220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $42,224.68.     E.   (0)  $9.52d65. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Ralli  aad  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   («)  $1.772.2«.     E.   (9)  $l,772i8. 

A.  American  Tariff  League,  Inc.,  19  West 
44th  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  American    Textile    Machiner '    Associa- 
tion. 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Bosti  m,  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $0.12. 

A.  American   Tramp   Shlpownei  i   Assocla 
tlon.  Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)   $10,500.     E.   (9)    $4,403.5: 

A.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1424  18th  Street  NW..  Washington ,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $10,290.00.    E.  (9)  $7.963  99. 

A.  American  Vocational  Assocli  tlon.  Inc., 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  WashU  gton,  D.  C 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  .... 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  II] 


A.  American  Zionist  Committee 
Affairs,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washii^fton.  D.  C 
D.   (6)   $1,647.75.     E.   (9)    $1.47184. 

A.  America's     Wage     Earners'     Protective 


635  North 


.  Cc^. 


Association, 
for  Public 


Conference.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,310.     E.   (9)    $1,182.23 


Eioom  400, 


A.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  1700  K  4treet  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association]  Inc.,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $6,249.99. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Mi  ntgomery, 
,Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  M<  ntgomery, 
Ala.  ' 

D.  (6)   $136.    E.  (9)   $271. 


A.  Area  Employment 
tee,  1144  Pennsylvania 
D.C. 


BuUdhtg. 


January  7 


Expansion 


Commit- 
Washington, 


A.  Hector  M.  Artag.  83«  Wtxxlward  BuUd- 
inc.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Jobns-Manvllle    Corp.. 
Street.  New  York,  N.  T, 

D.   (6)   $1,260. 


as    Baat    40th 


Commlti 


.Aik. 


A.  Arkansas    Railroad 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock. 

B.  Class  I  railroAds  operatl^ 
oX  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    X.  (9)  $1,*H*S. 


Por  «r 


A.  Arnold.    Fortaa    & 
Street  NW... Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Simon  &  Schuster.  830 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.   (9)   $4.02. 


A.  W.    C.    Arnold,    200    Coknan    Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Industry, 
man  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  Aaeodated     General 
America,  Ine.,  Munsey  Bxilldl^g 
D.  C. 


.tee.     1116 
In  the  State 


1228    19th 
FUth  Arenue, 


Inc.  aoo  Col- 


Qontmetors     of 
Washing  ton , 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  Room 
602.  1400  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  AEsoclated  Third  Class  Mall  Users. 
D.   (6)    $1,145.     E.   (9)   $lli34.46. 

A.  Association  of  American  Pbyslclant  and 
Surgeons,  Inc..  185  North  ¥1  abash  Avenue. 
Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $l,50a    ■.  (t)  $i,«o. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $11462.08.     B.   (9>   lill.I82.08. 


A.  AsBodatlon  of  Amerlcaii 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  V  . 


A.  Association    of    Casualty 
Companies.  60  John  Street. 
D.   (6)    $2,076.96.     E.    (9)    $2 


few 


A.  Association   of   Western 

Union  Station  Building,  Chicag 

D.   (6)   $3,107.57.    B.   (9)  $3 


A.  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc..  61  Bast  42d  Stitet,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  ^ 

D.  (6)   $360.     B.  (9)   $95a 


A.  Charles  E.  Babcock 
Vienna.  Va. 

B.  National  Council,  Jnnlo^ 
American     Mechanics.     3027 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

IX   (6)   $150.     £.   (9)   $14.48, 

A.  George  P.  Baker,  16  EII<H 

bridge,  Mass. 

B.  Transportation 


Route  2,  Box  406. 


Order  United 
North     Broad 


Assocla  tl  on 


Neu 


A.  John  A.  Baker,  1404 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The    Farmers'     Educational 
Operative  Union  of  America 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D. 

D.   (6)    $2,584.70.     E.    (9)    $626.98 


A.  J.  H.  Ballew,  1103  Stahiman 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Southern     States    Ind\i4trlal 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 


Ship  Ownen, 
T. 


and    Sxvety 
York,  N.  T. 

,076.96. 


Rallwaya.  474 

o.  111. 
107.57. 


Street,  Cam- 
of  America. 
York  Avenue 


and    Co- 
1404  New  York 


Building, 
Coimcil, 


i-^ 
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A.  N.  O.  Banfleld,  110  Seward  8te«et, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

B.  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp..  110  Seward 
Street.  Juneau,  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $4,559.46. 

A.  Hartman  Barber.  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

O.  (8)   $3,135.     B.  (9)  $743.06. 

A.  James  M.  Barnes  and  Ttaurman  Elll, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1635  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  James  M.  Barnes.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Conunlttee,  United  Artists  Building,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (8)  $2,000. 

A.  William  J.  Bamhard,  1108  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group.  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, New  York,  N.  Y.;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blectrtc  Compa- 
nies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $1,750.     B.   <9)    $176.27. 

A.  Irvin  L.  Barney,  Room  303,  401  Third 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  William  O.  Barr,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Becker.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  National  Theatre  and  Acad- 
emy, 1645  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $84.84. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Comision  de  Defense  del  Azucar  y  Fo- 
mento  de  la  Cana,  Cludad  Trujlllo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres.  Inc. 
and  The  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc..  137  West  48th  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $700.    E.  (9)   899.92. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  1700  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Concert  Mana- 
gers, 30  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

E.  (9)    $6.59. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr.,  1116  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  1116  17tli 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.        

A.  Beghtol,  Mason.  Knudson  ft  Dlekeson, 
714  Stuart  Building,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

B.  Roberts  Dairy  Oo,  4488  Famam  Stieet. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  (9)   $73.48. 

CIV— 4 


A.  Bert  B^l,  One  Bala  Avatue.  Bala- 
Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.  NaUonal  FootbaU  League.  One  Bala  Ave- 
nue, Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa, 

E.  (9)  $3,262.26. 

A.  George  I^  BeU,  1035  Conneetleat  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  G. 

D.   (6)  $350. 

A.  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Bell.  3000  X  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

O.   (6)  $2,692.30. 

A.  Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Conunlttee  of  the  Oocnmlttee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

A.  Julia  D.  Bennett,  Hotel  Congressional, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  Bast 
Huron  Street.  Cliicago.  IlL 

B.   (9)  $1,685.50. 

A.  Ernest  H  Benson,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  BrotherlKxxl  of  Maintenance  at  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Bergson  &  Borttland.  918  leth  Street. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Freeport  Sulphur  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organirations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  V.'ashlngton,  D.  C 

D.   (6)  $3,303.    B.  (9)  $436. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Hudson  Biery.  4517  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc..  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,498. 

A.  Blgham.  Bnglar.  Jones  ft  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters, the  AEsoclation  of  Marine  Under- 
writers of  the  United  States,  American  Cargo 
War  Risk  Reinsurance  Ezchangf,  Am»ru^ri 
Hull  Insurance  Syndicate. 

E.  (9)  $110. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Massachusette    Protective    A«Brw.<a^;i^jn 
Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  781  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Paul  Revere  Life  Insxirance  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A.  John  H.  Blvlas,  60  West  60tb  Street, 
New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  80  West 
60th  Street.  New  York,  M.  Y. 

XX  (6)  $487.60. 


A.  James  O.   Black,   1838   K   Street   NW.. 
Waahtngton.  D.  C. 

B.  RepubUe  Steel  Corp.,  BepnbUe  Build- 
ing, (SeDviand,  (Mila 

D.   (6)   $600.    K.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  4664  Reservoir  Road, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Sharp  &  Bogan,  1106  loth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Pack- 
Way.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  (9)  $13.57. 

A.  Mrs.  Paul  Blancbard,  408  A  Street  NB., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justloe 
■ducatlonal  Organisation. 

D.  (8)  $80.     B.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Blum.  Llndsey  ft  PoweB,  1741  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $726.     E.  (B)    $143.74. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1108  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Investment 
Cos.,  81  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $1,666.67.     B.  (0)   $133.66. 

A.  John  J.  Boland.  40  WaU  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  ft  Beane. 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $436. 

A.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  816  16th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,899.    B.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Borda,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufaeturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
474  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)  $2,046.40. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co,  670  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $375.     E.  (9)   $205.46. 

A.  Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad,  150  Cauaewaj 
Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

IL  (9)  $74. 

A.  O.  Stewart  Boewell.  Room  609  Btiv 
BuUding.  1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $360.     E.   <9)    $0.92. 

A.  R.  B.  Bowden.  600  Folger  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 600  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Bradley,  1735  DeSalea  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Competitive  Television, 
1735  DeSales  Street  KW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Brady.  2847  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  at  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America.  3847  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohiow 
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A.  Hartdd  P.  Braman.  907  Ring  BuUdlng.        A.  George  8.  Buck.  Jr..  Room  ap2.  Ring 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  Building.  Washington.  D.  O.  .^.^^^ 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League.  907         B.  National   Cotton   Council   of  lAmerica. 
Ring   Building.    18th   and  M   Streets   NW,  Post  Ofllce  Box  9905.  MemphU.  Tenn, 
Washington.  D.  a  *>•  <•>  •1W.76. 

.—  A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckm^n  Build 

A.  Harry  R.  Brashear.  610  fflioreham  Build-  ing,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Ing,  Washington.  D.  C.  B.  Florida     Inland     Navigation 

B.  Aircraft      Industries      Association      of  Cltlaens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell.  Pl^ 
America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash-         d.  (6)   $1,350.    B.  (9)   $48.75 
Ington.  D.  O. 


A.  Rttnk  P.  Brennan.  Avoca.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

S.  (9)  11.407.30. 

A.  William  A.  Bresnahan.  1424  16th  Street 
KW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckm^n  Build 
ing,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navlgaltion  Dli 
trict.  720  Florida  Title  BuUdlng,  jjackaon- 
vUle,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 


A.  George  J.  Burger.  740  Washington  Build 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service 
67th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y..  and 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  IStfa  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Investment  Bankers'  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..,  Washington. 
D.  O. 

D.  (6)  1300.    K.  (9)   $383.45. 


A.  Campaign  for  the  48  Statt «.  Cotton  Bx- 
JMstrict,     change  BuUdlng,  Memphis,  Ten  a. 

D.  (6)   $2,966.77.     E.  (9)   $29  306.36. 


A.  Carl  C.  CampbeU.  502  f^ng  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National   Cotton    Council   of   America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  JTenn. 

D.  (6)   $22.73. 


A.  James  A.  CampbeU.  900  f  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  olf  Government 
250  West  Bmployees.  900  P  Street  NW.k  Washington, 
National      D.  C. 


A   W.  S.  Bromley.  220  East  42d  Street.  New  ;;^er:t7oT' oT^Indeprnden^' bTsU^mV"?^        "d.  (6)   $2,538.48.     E.  (9)   $2^3414. 

B  'irnrrlcan    Pulpwood    Association.    220  Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C.                 ^    ^       ,  ^        ^   —  ,^  J  „„,„„  „^,^. 

East  42d  Street  New  York  N  Y  A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labot  Union.  Metal 

'         '  A.John   J.   Burke.   1062   West  flatinum,     Trades  CoxincU,  Box  471.  Balbo^HelghU.C.Z. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street.  Butte,  Mont. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  foet  Office 

B.  California  Packing  Corp..  215  Fremont  Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  B.  (9)   $250. 

D.  (6)  $750.     K   (9)  $525.  

_  A.  Buriey  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobaofco  Export     AccountanU.  270  Madison  Aveitue.  New  York. 

A.  Derek  Brooks.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  AssociaUon.  Post  Office  Box  860.  ^e^^^gton,     u,  y 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  Ky. 

B.  National  RetaU  Furniture  Association.  d.  (g)  $835.19.    E.  (9)  $385.54. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.                                                            

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $562.59.  ^    ^    ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^    ^^^^ 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.     Washington.  D.  C. 


1122  Engineers  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.     (6)  $4,751.31.     E.  (9)   $4,75131. 


821  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington 
D.   (6)    $2,700.     B.   (9)    $83.44. 


D.   (6)   $2,221.80.     B.   (9)   $2l710. 

A.  John  L.  Carey.   270  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  J 

B.  American  Institute  of  OBrtlfled  Public 


D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  John  T.  Carlton.  2517  Copneotlcut  Ave- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve    Officers     Assocfcition    of    the 
B.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence   Association.     United  States.  2517  Connectic\|t  Avenue  NW., 


BiiUding. 


D.  C. 


Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  J.  Olney  Brott.   730   15th  Street   NW.,      spruce  Pine,  N.  C 


Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
86th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $512.50.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  C.  Blake  Brown.  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Oper- 
ators, 839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  C.   B.   Brown,  401   Third   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Maintenance   of   Way  £)"c~ 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit,  d  '  (6)  $2  874  99 

D.  (6)    $1,723.        ^   Sherman  E.  Burt,   1626  I  S|reet  NW.. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  Washington.  D.  C. 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  B.  American  Coal  Sales  Association,  1625 

B.  American    PubUc    Power     Association,  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
1025    Connecticut    Avenue    NW.,    Washing-                                          


A.  Robert     S.     Carr.     1220 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr.  101  Park  Avinue.  New     Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
York,  N.  Y.  ^-  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  |nc..  Penobscot 

B.  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee,  care     BuUdlng.  Detroit.  Mich, 
of  S.  A.  Montague,  Spruce  Pine  Mica  Co..  

A.  T.  C.  Carroll.  12050  Woojdward  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Henderson  H.  Carson.  60d  First  National 
Bank  BuUdlng,  744  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng. 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  Washingtoh.  D.  O. 

B.  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  l4o5  Bast  SUtli 
Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.,    E.  (9)   $1.3IN). 

A.  Clarence  B.  Carter.  P.  C.  Box  798.  New 


D.  (6)  $1,620.45.    B.  (9)  $615.08. 

A.  Robert  M.  B\ut.  101  Park  Avpnue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manuf  acti^ers'  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  '  Tork.  N.  Y. 

A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  oi  Electrical 


ton.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $150.  

A.  Brown.    Lund     &    Fitzgerald.     Cafritz 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  2 
Rector  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $545.     B.    (9)    $121.80. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Fitzgerald.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $926.25.     E.  (9)  $899.88. 


Pennsylvania 


Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW..  WJashlngton.     Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Confeijenoe.  P.  O.  Box 


798.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


A.  Charles  C.  Butler.  425  13th  t  treet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)   $270.     E.   (9)   $3.55. 

A.  C.  O.  Caffrey,  Suite  504,  1145  \dtli  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Manufacti^ers'  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  B\Ul(fng.  Char- 
lotte. N.  C. 

D.  (6)   $760.20.     B.  (9)   $31. 


A.  WUllam  L.  Carter.  1105 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Zee  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A.  Benjamin  P.  Castle.  1)4S  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

A.  Larry  Cates,  1143  National  PrvM  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $3,814.06. 


Barr  BuUdlng, 


A.  Riissell  B.  Brown,  1110  Ring  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 


l<tng. 
4^asl 


A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Roodi  1005. 1101  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washlngjton,  D.  O. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers   Association.  Inc., 

A.  Leonard   J.    Calhoun,   410   'Washington     ^32  Madison  Avenue,  New  Ifork.  N.  T. 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  O.  j  D.  (6)  $1,281.    ~    '" 

B.  PubUc  Information  Committee  of  the 
America.   1110  Ring  BuUding,  Washington,     Cotton  Indtutries,  304  Empire  fUte  Bank         A.  Chamber  of  Commeroal  of  the  United 
D.  o.                                                                              BxUlding.  Dallas.  Tex.  States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Waah- 

B.  (9)  $15Mt.  XX  (6)  $1,700.  ington.  D.  a 
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A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  3521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  M.  Colodets  *  Co..  120  Wall  Street.  Mew 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  JtMtice  M.  Chambers.  2621  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Great  Eastern  Shipping  Co..  Ltd., 
14  Jamshedji  Tata  Road,  Bombay,  India. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambera,  2531  Connectleut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
TTnlted  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $eoo. 

A.  Tt»e  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $4.44539.     E.  (9)   $3,964.87. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  182  Third  Street  8B., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 182  Third  Street  SB..  Washington.  D.  O. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.  (9)  $190.76. 

A.  Omer  W.  Clark,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Vetwana.  5656  Ridge 

Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $3,230. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  525  Slioreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
lU. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service. 
B32  Shoreham  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  E.  Cleveland.  MontpeUer,  Vt. 

B.  Vermont  State  Railroads  Association, 
MontpeUer,  Vt. 

D.  (6)  $4831.    B.  (0)  $102.16. 

A.  Herman  Clott,  711  14th  Street  RW.. 
Room  600,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Mine.  MUl  and 
Smelter  Workers.  412  Tabor  Building.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1340.50.     E.  (0)  $693.43. 

A.  Clay  L.  Ooctaran,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $88.20.         

A.  Clarenoa  F.  Coctareil.  501  PatrtCk  Street. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

B.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Bm- 
ployeea  AaaocUtkm.  South  Portland.  Maine. 

D.  (6)  $135.     B.  (9;  $328.63. 

A.  Coles  *  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Wastiington.  D.  O. 

B.  TlM  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Aaso- 
cUtion,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $76.55. 

A.  Colea  &  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Room  600,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Detroit  Atlantic  Navigation  Corp..  3050 
Guardian  BuUding.  Detroit,  iri^h  ■ 

E.  (9)  $62.63. 

A.  Don  C.  CoQlnc.  Kit  Carson,  Oola 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Partldpatton  in  Public  naaauOiuL, 

B.  (9)    $6,344.49. 

A.  Committee  for  CoUectiva  Security.  00 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
D.  (6)  $175.    E.  (9J^  $180.69. 


A.  Committee  for  CD  Pipe  Unaa.  418  Man- 
•ey  Building,  Washington.  D.  O. 

K.   (0)  $825. 

A.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.  C 

D.  (6)  $200.     B.  <9)  $100. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,   149  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  <9)  $7394.01. 

A.  Lawrence  XL  Condon,  165  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Estate  of  Mary  Clark  DeBrabant  and 
Katherlne  C.  WUllams.  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  C.  Cone.  815  16th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pen  American  World  Airways  System. 
815  15t!i  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Julian  D.  Conover.  Ring  BuUding.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  B\Uld- 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $40.60. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  223  Bast 
Superior  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Orval  R.  Cook,  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  BxUldlng.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Raymond  A.  Cook.  Oiilf  Budding.  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston,  Tea. 
B.   (9)  $619.47. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Southern 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  MUton  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  BuUding. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange,  11  WaU 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  MUt<»i  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlnaton- 
Salem.  N.  C. 

A.  Cooper  A  SUversteln.  1100  Bowen  BuUd- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  CouncU  of  Life  Undarwritara. 
Room  1005,  208  South  La  Salle  Street  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  III. 

A.  Cooper  A  SUversteln.  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Waaliington.  D.  G. 

B.  Fountain  Pen  A  ira/.KaT»i^a|  PencU 
Manufactvirers'  Association,  Inc.  1426  O 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Wnmera  Cooper.  104  C  Street  RX..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 104  C  Street  NB.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $17A. 

A.  Cordage    LegislaUve    Committee.    850 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T. 
D.  (6)  $160.    B.   (9)  $13431. 

A.  Bdward  J.  Oou^iUn.  800  F  Street  VW, 
Boom  901.  Washington.  D.  C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Tachnieal  en- 
gineers. 900  F  Street  NW..  Room  001.  Waal^ 
Ington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $195.    E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  OouncU  of  Oonservationista.  B88  Fttth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Ftea  Smith  A  Co..  Xne,  688  FlTtb  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tractlng  Industries.  Inc.  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  CooncU  of  Mechanical  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries.  Inc.  610  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $1,670.     E.  (9)    811.064.85. 

A.  EdsaU  Lee  CoupUn.  441  East  Jefretaon 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Michigan  Hospiui  Servioe,  441  Bast 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6>  $1,300.     B.  (9)   $15^0. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Ttust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B,  Chicago  A  North  Wee*-'-^  Raflway  Sys- 
tem, 400  West  Madison  St    ^t.  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)   $19.45. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  TTust 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee   on   Joint   Resolution    1066 

Legislature.  Post  Office  Box  3170.  Honolulu. 
T.  H, 

A.  Covington  &  Bwling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Embassy  of  Denmark.  3374  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.   (9)    $38.33,         

A.  Covington  A  Bnrting,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Nickel  Co..  Inc..  8T  WaH 
Street.  Hew  York.  H.  Y. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling,  701  Union  Triist 
Bunding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  To6i  BoUders'  Asso- 
ciation. 3071  East  103d  Street.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  A.  M.  Crawford.  704  Title  A  TniBt 
BuUdlng,  nioenlx.  Arts. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street^ 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Atohlson.  TO- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  RaUway.  121  Bast  81a*li 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $76634. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  v»m?u 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 
D.  (6)  870.840.79.     B.  (9)  $575. 

A.  John  W.  Cross,  030  Southern  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Deutsche  Amerlkakohlen-TTatisportge- 
sellschaft,  M.  B.  H.  (American  German  Coal 
Transport  Co.) .  17  Qrabenstrasss.  Dosseldorf, 
Germany. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Cunningham,  401  Third  ntieeC 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  13050  Woodward  Aveoue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  8134238. 

A.  Paul  Cunningham.  S75  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors A  Publisliecs,  676  Madison  Avenue, 
Hew  York,  H.  T. 

A.  Bernard  Cushmaa.  1001  Connecticut 
Avanoe  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmring.  1001  Oonnaetlevt 
Avenue  NW..  Waaliingtoo.  D.  C  and  11  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Cbteago.  HL 

A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano.  42  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Vinoanao  Buttaro^  64  Halaca  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  Miss  Domancia  Bottaro. 
vlA  Zoocarino  No.  78.  Mol*  <ll  Barl.  Province 
of  Bari.  Italy,  daughter  ot  Vlncenao  Buttato. 

B.  (9)  $41. 
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A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano,  42  Broadway.  New 
Tork.  N.  T. 

B.  Dr.  Kuo  TcHTk  Cbynn.  165  West  Slst 
Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (8)   $103. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Curtlss.  017  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  License  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street,  Bacine,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Louis  S.  Damlanl,  Post  Office  Box  64. 
Oatun.  C.  Z. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  ft 
Metal  Trad^  Council.  AFL-CIO.  Post  Office 
Box  471.  Balboa  Heights.  O.  Z. 

D.  (6)    $1,330.     £.  (9)   $1,380. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.60.    E.   (0)  $17.76. 

A.  Paul  J.  Daugherty.  Ccdiunbus.  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  820  Hunt- 
ington Bank  BiiUdlng.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Bertram  O.  Davis,  in  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,710. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Ontario  Land  Co.,  807  Lonsdale  Build- 
ing, Duluth,  Minn. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co.,  025  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  Dl. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufactiiring  Co.,  140 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

E.  (8)  $327.65. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Davis.  M.  D.,  1623  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  DL 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $74.20. 

A.  Opal  D.  David,  718  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  the  National  Constuners 
League,  348  Engineers  Building.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $376.     E.  (9)  $21.80. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  781  Washington 
Biilldlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  Empire  State 
BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson  and  Robert  J,  Bird, 
731  Washington  Building, "Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  720  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HL 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association,  Inc.,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $4,250.22. 

A.  Tbny  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  1576 
Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo. 


A.  Mary  S.  Deuel  (Mrs.  Wallace  R.)l  3026 
Cambridge  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee, 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington  J  D.  C. 

A.  PhUip  M.  DeVany,  1102  Ring  Buidlng. 
Washington,  D.  C.  } 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring. build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  R.  T.  DeVay,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  ilTaah. 
Ington,  D.  C.  ] 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.^ 

A.  Cecil  B.   Dickson,   1600  I  Street]  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ( 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  IX  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.     B.  (9)  $1300.  I 

A.  George  J.  Dietz.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federatioi^  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.   (6)    $900.    £.  (9)    $27.48. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District,  Cajlifor- 
nla  Prult  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,886.25.     E.  (9)   $61.25. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  ^treet 
-NW.,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 


B.  Westlands    Water   District.    Post 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,535.60.   S.  (0)  $135.60. 


Office 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Na  lonal 
Headquarters,  5555  Ridge  Avenue,  Ctodn- 
natl,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $4,980. 


A.  Disabled    Officers   Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
E.   (9)  $3,125. 


If  )4    K 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  Intematiom  1  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  Room  303,  102^  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $13,757.04.    B.   (9)   $17^16.36 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federt  I  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Assocfetlon 
of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $22,339.32. 

A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  900  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

A.  WUliam  C.  Doherty,  100  Indiana  Ai  enue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Capers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, :  ).  O. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 


A.  Rufus    a.    Poole.    Suite    1219. 
Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

B.  Domestic  Potash  Industry. 
K  (9)   $300. 


£  imms 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536  tforth 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $462.50.     S.  (9)   $45.41. 

A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  80  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Illinois  Manufactivers'  AssociatlG  n,  89 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

X.  (0)  $280.73. 


A.  Robert  F.  Donoghue,  230.Wyfitt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Tankship  Association, 
26  California  Street,  San  FtanclMxi  CallX. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.01. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donovan.  IBS  ^ast  44th 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Dewey  DcH'sett,  60  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ' 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  ahd  Stirety 
Companies,  60  John  Street,  New  YJork,  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $118.76. 

A.  O.  L.  Dorson,  Room  006,  00(|  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  i 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Cltll  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
Room  906,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,612.65.     E.   (0)   $229. 

A.  James  W.  Douthat,  018  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manx  ifacturers. 
018  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  9.  O. 

A.  W.  A.  DoEier,  Jr.,  17  Holton  Building, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  The  Medical  Association  of  tt|e  State  of 
Alabama.  17  Uolton  BuUdlng.  Mokitgomery, 
Ala. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     S.   (0)   $225. 

A.  BenDuBols. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Associa^n,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Stephen  M.  DuBrul,  11-134  G<^x«ral  Mo- 
tors Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  C<»-p.,  3044  Wkat  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  J.  R.  Dunkerley,  12  Bast  36ih  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  Bast 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  <6)  $500.     B.  (0)  $340. 

A.  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Room  602  Ring 
Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  W$ahington, 
D.  C.  ^ 

B.  National  Cotton  Cotmcil  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis  12,  T  'enn. 

D.  (6)  $232.50.     E.  (0)  $3.70. 

A.  Stephen  F.  D\um,  018  16th  Street  NW.^ 
Washington.  D.  C.  [ 

B.  National  Association  of  Mantifacturers. 
018  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  0.  C. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn.  Munsey  j  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C.  | 

B.  The  Associated  General  OontHtctors  of 
America,  Inc.,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  1 

A.  Dwlght,  Royall,  Harris.  Roegeljft  Oaskey, 
Wire  BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ixxskheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbknk,  Calif. 

E,  (0)  $142.45. 

A.  Dwlght,  Royall,  Ranis,  Koegel  ft  Casker. 
Wire  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  Wo^d  Center 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (0)  $1,616.75. 

A.  Dwlght,  Royall,  Harris,  Koegel  ft  Caskey. 
Wire  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tax  Equality  Associktlon.  231 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,013.08.     E.  (9)  $777.01. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dwdrshak,  1102  Ring  Bixlldlns. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Btag  BuUd- 
lng, Washington.  D.  O.  '  " 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 
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A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
Statler  Hotel.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  740  llth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $64.65.    B.  (0)  $3130. 

A.  Berman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  BYlth. 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (0)  $15. 

A.  Harold  Edwards.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Plttsbiu^n,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $3,304.85.    E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Ehrlich,  1002  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  and  CouncU  of 
Business  Schools.  Homer  BuUdlng,  601  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,  Suite  1128.  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  Suite  525. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 302.  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,5C0.     £.   (9)    $230. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  ft  Duncan.  1300  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Duncan.  12C0  Tower 
Building,  Washington.   D.   C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

_   D,  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2.43730. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely.  Mccarty  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  DisUict,  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $9837. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  000  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  <6)    $4,067.50.     E.   (0)    $150.86. 

A.  Myles  W.  EnglUh.  066  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc.,  066  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
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A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  801  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

E.   (9)    $2430. 

A.  Sthanol  Institute,  624  Associates  BuUd- 
lng, South  Bend,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,186.    E.  (0)   $501.00. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  1404  Hew  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $28,154.65.     E.   (0)    $15391.16. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Feeney,  201  World  Center 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Harold  E.  FeUows,  1771  N  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Radio  ft  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  1771  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  John  A.  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  018  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (0)  $3,750. 

A.  Joslah  Ferris,  810  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.,  South 
Bay,  Fla.;  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  United  States 
Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston.  Fla.;  Fellsmere  Sugar 
Producers  Association,  Fellsmere,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $5,850. 

A.  Financial  General  Corp.,  103  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  James  Flnucane,  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
Germnn  end  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  First  United  Corp.,  80  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $399. 

A.  Joel  H.  Fisher,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Civil  Aviation  Medical  Association.  150 
East  71st  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $78. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Suite  1112,  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Coal  Shipping,  Inc.,  17  State 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Suite  1112,  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Bangor  ft  Aroostook  RaUroad.  84  Har- 
low Street.  Bangor.  Maine. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 

A.  John  B.  FTsher.  Suite  1112.  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  C.  R.  Sprague  &  Son  Co..  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $2300. 

A.  B.  T.  Fltzpatrlck.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Wood,  King  ft  Dawson,  48  WaU  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.  (0)    $306. 


A.  Norman  A.  Flaningam,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Co..  30  Rocke- 
f  eUer  Plaza.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Roger    Fleming,    425    13th   Street   HW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     K   (0)   $14.82. 

A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher.  820  Midland  w»w|f 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association,  820  Mid- 
land Bank  BuUdlng,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $2,499.99.     E.    (9)    $470.79. 

A.  Florida     Citrus     Mutual      (Legislative 
Fund) ,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

E,  (9)    $2,015.23. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building,  BunneU.  Fla. 
E.   (9)   $1308.76. 

A.  Florida  RaUroad  Association,  404  Mld- 
yette-Moor  BuUdlng,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

D.  (6)    $10,18635.     E.   (9)    $7345.80. 

A.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District. 
720  Florida  Title  Building,  JacksonvUle,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $1350. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  Post  Office 
Box  7284.  StoUon  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  James  W.  Porlstel.  1523  L  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $725.    E.  (9)  $4037.  * 

A.  James  F.  Vort,  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  Inc, 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C  ■ 

D.   (6)     $300.      E.   (9)     $64.15. 

A.  Fowler.  Leva,  Hawes  ft  Symington.  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bulova  Watch  Co..  Inc.,  Bulova  Park, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $280.    B.  (9)  $2.75. 

A.  Fowler,  Leva,  Hawes  ft  Symington,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Waterways  CouncU  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  21  West  Street,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

A.  L.  S.  Franklin  2309  Pinecraft  Road. 
Greenslwro,  N.  C. 

E.  (9)   $535. 

A.  Robert  W.  Frase,  812  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Book  PubUshers  Council,  Inc, 
24  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $650.      E.   (9)    $468.72. 

A.  Robert  W.  Frase,  812  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Postal  Committee  for  Bo(As. 
24  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $650.     E.   (9)    $427.66. 

A.  George  H.  Prates,  1163  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  RetaU  Druggists. 

D.  (6)    $3,900.     E.   (9)    $1,124. 

A.  James  G.  Frechette,  Keshena,  Shawano 
County,  Wis. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Menominee 
Indian  Agency,  Keshena,  Wis. 

A.  Walter  Freedman.  1000  Conneetieat 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Patchogue-PIymouth  Corp,  261  MmI1> 
son  Avenue,  New  York.  N,  Y. 

E.  (9)  $10.45. 
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A.  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger.  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  6555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Oblo. 

E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  Philip  P.  FWedlander.  3t.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  lire  Dealers  and  Retreaders  As* 
sociatlon,  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion.  104  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.  C. 
'      D.  (6)  »11.176.56.    E.  (9)  $5,450.73. 

A.  George  Milan  Puller,  S18  16th  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Henry  T.  Gage,  1100  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Institute.  717  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  M.  J.  Galvln,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul.  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.    (8)  $102.59. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $1,450. 

A.  Earl  H.  Gammons,  1735  DeSales  Street 
FW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Marton  R.  Garstang,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   $25.     E.  (9)    $644.45. 

A.  Gus  F.  Geissler,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  and  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A.  J.  M.  George,  185  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  J.  M.  George.  165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ernest  Glddings.  1201  16th  Street  NW- 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  leth  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.  O.  - 

D.  (6)  $1,102.50.    E.   (9)  $202.78. 


A.  Joseph  S.  GUI,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Coliimbus,  Ohio.  i 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  l^East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $750.    £.  (9)  $618.44. 

A.  Lelf  Gllstad,  6  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. ' 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Henry  W.  Goodall,  28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis,  Bfo. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Goodrich,  1625  I  l^rcet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Jewish  Conunlttee,  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $162.49.     E.   (9)  $6. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  801  19th  Street  Bald- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  19th  Street  Building  NW..  ^^h- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K  Street ^TW. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association]  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $375. 


A.  Government    Employees'    Council 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C 
D.   (6)   $7,084.     E.   (9)   $6,397. 

A.  Government  Relations  Commltte« 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  James  L.  Grahl,  1025  Connecticut  Iata- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  AssoclJ^tlon, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Washington. 
D.  C.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $77.  

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  As4>cia- 
tlon.  600  Folger  Building,  Washington,    3.  C. 

E.  (9)  $67.68. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  &  Enginemen,  3l|-418 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $20,017.40.     E.  (9)  $15,720.33. 

A.  Robert  A.  Grant,  624  Associates  B(iild< 
Ing,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $158.48. 

A.  Robert  A.  Grant,  624  Associates  BiiUd- 
Ing,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

B.  The  Ethanol  Institute.  624  As80<iate8 
Building,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $300.     S.  (9)  $201.90. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  WilUam^urz 
Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^     » 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Tijach- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  WUllims- 
b\irg  Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Citizens  Conunlttee  for  UNICEF,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $442.50,     E.  (9)  $24.75. 

A.  Richard  D.  Green.  515  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Editorial  Association,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $715.     E.  (9)  $969.82. 

A.  Weston  B.  Grimes,  1001  Bowen  BuU^lmr. 
Washington.  D.  C.  ^^ 

B.  Cargili,  Inc.,  200  Grain  Ejchanec  kin- 
neapolis,  Minn.  *     *^ 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     B.  (9)   $5.63. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washingt^  Build 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  |  Southern 
BuUding,  15th  and  H  StreeU  NW..  jwaahlng- 
ton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,87$. 

A.  Warren  Griffiths.  104  C  St^t  ME., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  Natlonil  Legisla- 
tlon,  104  C  Street  NE..  Washington,  p.  C. 

D.  (6)   $705.13.    E.  (9)   $1. 

A.  I.  J.  Groraflne.  1001  Connect^ctrt  At0- 
aue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimrlng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Clair  P.  Guess.  Jr..  League  Clti.  Tex. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  ponserra- 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  John  J.  Gunther,  1341  Connec|ic\it  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 

D.  (6)   $1,519.96.     E.  <9)    $240.26, 


A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Gunther.  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 

D.  (6)   $1,669J8.    £.  (9)   $301.56. 


A.  Carl  O.  Gustafson,   588  Fiftl    Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Cotmcil  of  Conservationists,  ^  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  T, 

E.  (9)   $12,800.13. 

A.  Frank  E.  Haas.  280  Union  SUtiLn  BuUd- 
Ing,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
474  Union  Station  Building.  Chicag* ».  IlL 

D.   (6)    $566.88.     E.   (9)    $495.29. 


.  1341 
Washington,  D.  C. 


1341 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock.  132  Third  S|treet 
Washington.  i;>.  C. 

B.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Commiitee, 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C 

D.  (6)   $1,560.     E.   (9)    $442.42. 


BE., 
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A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  132  Third  Street  SB, 
Washington.  D.  C.  T 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  I  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D   C 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $331.53.^        ^ 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  423  Transportation  Build 
Ing.  Washington.  D.  C.  ^ 

B.  Association     of     American     ^allroctds. 
Traiisportation  Building,  Washingtan,  D.  C. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West 
ton  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


I^ashlng- 


A.  Hugh   F.   Hall,   425    13th   Stileet 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  k,. 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $726.    B.  (9)  $6.87 


A.  Radford  Hall,  801  Bast  17th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colo.  "«uo. 

B.  American  National  CatUemen'i  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $222.20. 


WW, 
FederaUon.  2S00 


A  E.  C.  Hallbeck.  711   14th 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  wmc 
711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington  D 

D.   (6)  $2,875.12.    B.  (9)  $459.84. 


Stieet  NWh 


Offi:« 


Clerks, 
O. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1001  Ooi  mecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


!u: 


rjONf;RF.S.<;TONAT.  RFCORn  -L  HOTTQi: 


'Tnn 
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A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1145  19th  Street  NW-  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     B.  (9)  $8,740.81. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  leth  Street  NW, 
V/ashington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manxifacturera 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  744  Jackson 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  NW..  Washington. 
p.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,024.96.     E.  (0)   $150.94. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris,  n,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $666.66.    B.   (0)   $14.03. 

A.  Winder  R.  Harris,  441  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  21 
West  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Merwin  K.  Hart.  7691  Empire  State 
Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Economic  Council.  7501  Empire 
Bute  Building,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.    E.   (9)   $61.63. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart.  520  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver.  Colo. 

B.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D,   (6)   $1,011.25. 

A.  Robert  N.  Rawes.  601  Associations 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Institute,  600  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hawes,  1145  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Comi 
mlttee.  1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washl     * 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,699.99.    E.   (9)   $5,723.77. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hawes.  601  Associations 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  U.  S.  Plywood  Corp.,  55  West  44th  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $83.30. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  744  Jackson  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  * 

D.  (6)   $2,625.    E.   (0)    $153.03. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Rallwajra, 
474  Union  SUtlon  BuUding,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  Suite  801,  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $46.80. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
E.  (9)    $83.30. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Realy,  1731  Z  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  ICik  Producer!  Federation, 
1731  I  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.  (0)    $71.26. 
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A.  George  J.  Hecht,  62  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  132  Third  Street  SE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Sfa-eet  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $216.25. 

A.  John  I.  Helse,  Jr.,  1026  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  907 
Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Chas.  H.  Heltzel,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $605.    E.  (9)  $605. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Henderson.  431  Baiter  Build- 
ing. New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  American  Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, Inc.,  431  Baiter  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Rennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1392.42.   E.  (9)  $767.42. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $71.25. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon.  1002  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Afsociatlon  of  Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
and  1002  Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $56.15.    E.   (9)  $56.15. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue, Bala  Cvnwyd,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $1,085.68. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)  $600.    B.   (9)  $42.11. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hot  House  Vege- 
table Growers,  Post  Office  Box  659,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Sh<M«ham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    B.  (9)  $55.38. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hlbben,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

A.  W.  J.  mckey.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue MW,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Aaeoela- 
tion,  2000  MaasachUMtts  Avenue  MW,«  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $196.88. 


A.  Ray  C.  Rinman.  150  Baat  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,699.97.     E.  (9)    $449.97. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Room  204,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $3,200. 

A.  Winfleld  M.  Homer.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimring,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  -  _    . 

A.  J.  M.  Hood.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $300. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  Munsey  Btiildlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  148 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)   $327.65. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Horning,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Central  RaUroad  Co.,  466 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  Cllne  House,  711  14th  Street  HW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  711  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Harold  A.  Houser,  1616  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,725. 

A.  Vernon  F.  Hovey.  101  Nott  Terrace, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y, 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $306.58. 

A.  S.  H.  Howard.  1414  Evergreen  Avenue, 
MiUvale.  Pltteburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America,  603   Wellington   Avenue,  Chicago, 

All* 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  807  Mills  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering.  Box 
1187.  JoUet.  ni. 

D.  (6)  $2,649.99.    B.  (9)  $1,058.50. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  307  Mills  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Lawn  Mower  Institute.  Inc.,  307 
MUls  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Erma  D.  Hubbard,  Route  4.  Box  235, 
Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  liCUtary  Survivors,  Inc,  Route  4,  Box 
236,  Annapolis,  Md. 

A.  WiUlam  J.  HuU,  826  CaMts  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ashland  OU  &  Refining  Oo,  1408  Win* 
Chester  Avenue,  Ashland.  ^Ky. 


w  A  ^n 
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A.  WllUam  J.  Hull,  826  CafrltB  Btilldlng, 
Waahlng^ton,  D.  C. 

B.  Oblo  Valley  Improvement  Aasociaticm. 
Inc. 

£.  (9)  nariM. 

A.  C.  E.  Huntley,  2000  Massachiuetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wasbington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asaocla- 
tion,  2000  Massachuaetta  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    »275. 

A.  John  M.  Hurley,  302  Hoge  Building. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $1,749.75.    E.  (9)  $1,413.71. 

A.  Illinois  r.aiIroad  Association,  Room  1526, 
83  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
£.(9)  $1,660.72. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Inuning,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $23,374.58.     E.  (9)   $&,200. 

A.  John  L.  Ingoldsby,  Jr.,  201  World 
Center  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Societe  Commerciale  Antoine  Vloe- 
berghs.  S.  A.,  209  Avenue  DItalie,  Anvers, 
Belgium. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D,  C. 
D.  (6)   $300.     E.  (9)   $5,340.76. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  (9)   $2,510.75. 

A.  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.        V 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $185. 

A.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2.76. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  W- 
1481  First  National  Bank  Biiilding,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)   $10.    B.  (9)  $932.94. 

A.  William  Jackman.  234  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  Socony  MobU  Oil  Co.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  l»2,500.    S.  (9)  $1,875. 

A.  Nelson  P.  Jackson.  777  14th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  At<Mnlc  Products  Division,  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Schenectady.  N.  Yc 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackron,  suite  804.  1145  19tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Manufacturers  InsUtute,  Inc,  1501 
Johnston  Building.  Charlotte.  N.  CL 

D.   (6)  $1,925.    B.   (9)  $179.25. 

A-  Japanese    American    Citizens    League 
1759  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Callt       ' 
D.  (6)  HOG.   K.  (9)  $378.  ^^ 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  Port  Office  Box  2013. 
Washington.  D.  O.  * 

B.  National  Association  of  Portal  Bvperrl. 
•ore.  Port  Office  Box  2013.  Washington,  D.  a 

D.  (6)  $2,487.5a    B.  (9)  |6i. 


'Ja1(tuary  7 


A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  700  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Societe  Internationale,  Pour  Paitlclpa- 
tions  Industrlalles  et  Commerciales.  S.  A.. 
Peter  Merianstr  19.  Basle.  Switzerland. 

A.  Pet«'  D.  Joers,  Dierks  Forests,  Ifc,  810 
Whittlngton  Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Atk. 

B.  Dierks  Forests.  Inc..  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


A.  Johns-ManviUe     Corp., 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
£.   (9)  $1,250. 


22    Eas 


A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson.  1208  Termini  1  Tow< 
er,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  ltocke« 
feller  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reulien  Lee  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  <  ooper- 
ative  Union  of  America,  1404  New  Yoi  t  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,696.32.    K  (9)  $271.00. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson.  401  Third  Stree  i  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  ORC&B  BuUdlng,  Cedar  Rapids,   Iowa. 

A.  Cullen  B.  Jones.  Jr.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $266.66. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery,  A  ». 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  10(  2  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, ,  Ua. 

D.  (6)    $90.     E.    (9)  $126.  ^ 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Assodal  Ion  of 
America.   1110  Ring   Building,   Wash^gton. 

£."(9)  $8.50. 

A.  Lyle  W.  Jones.  705  Warner  Bxiildlns. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  United  States  Potters  Assoc  latlon. 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $757.80. 

A.  Rowland  Jones,  Jr.,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  114  i  l9th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

D.  (6)   $3,760.    E.  (9)   $340.60. 

A.  Max  M.  Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Upschultz,  Altman,  Oeraghty  &  It  ulally 
Esqa.,  630  Minnesoto  Building.  St.  PauljMinn! 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  lOO  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter!  Car- 
riers. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washl|igton, 

D.  («)  $1,878. 

A.  James  C.  KeUey,  1900  Arch  Street.  »hilA- 
delphla.  Pa. 

B.  American  Machine  Tbol  Distrll  utors' 
Association.  1900  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

A.  Wmiam    Bdward    KeUy.    0533    jlstl 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  | 

B.  The  Mosaic  TDe  Co.,  Zanesvllle.  OMio. 


40th 


A.  (Miss)  Eltsabeth  A.  Kendall  2310  Con- 
necticut Avenue, 
E.   (9)   $10. 


fnue,  Washington,  D.  p. 

'■   -    L 

enen,  1737  H  Street  NW., 


Wash- 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen, 
Ington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Zionist  Committed  for  Public 
AflTairs,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washihgton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $500.     B.  (9)   $340.28. 


mard.  M.  D..  li: 


A.  Wllllara  J.  Kennard 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  American     Medical     Assocltitlon, 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  11^ 

D.  (6)   $687.60.     E.  (9)   $97 J8, 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Ca|rltz  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  O^ia 
D.  (6)   $500.     B.  (9)  $282.55. 

A.  Miles  D.  Kennedy.  1608  K  fctreet  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  TOO  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  («)  $3,875.     B.  (9)   $91.72. 


23  L  Street 


535 


A.  Franklin     E.     Kepner, 
Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated   Railroads   of 
Room  1022.  TtansporUtion  CentS 
phla.  Pa. 


Ber  rick     Bank 

Pennsylvania. 
,  PhUadel- 


A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham.  Post  0£$ce 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Southern   California   Ediaor 
Office  Box  361,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,694.88.     B.  (9)    $234( 


A.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  610  Wlri  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  r  — • 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  oflths  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,275.    B.  (9)  $275. 

A.  Jeir  Kibrs.  1341  Q  Street  >  W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Wars- 
hoxisemen*  Union,  160  Ctolden  Oau  Avenus. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,294.70.    B.  (9)  $1,S84J  «. 


Box  351. 
CO.,  Pos$ 
70. 


Jtreet  NW, 


Association 


I,  Inc., 
740  lltli 


ftnet  NWh 


Packers 

Washing- 


A.  John  A.  Kinick,  740  11th 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers 

Statler  Hotel.  New  York,  N.  Y 
Street  NW..  Wasliington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $12.60. 

A.  John  A.  KilUek.  740  lltb 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National     Independent    Me4t 
Association.  740  11th  Street  NW 
ton.  D.  C, 

D.  (6)  $221.25.    E.  (9)  $71.88. 

A.  H.    Cecil    KUpatrick,    912  I  Am^i-tgan 
Security  Building.  Washington.  D.  p. 

B.  Ml  not  DeBlols  &  Maddlson.  |8»4  Wash 
Ington  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     B.  (9)  $U17je. 

A.  Ludlow  King.  2071  Bart  lioA  strert 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  | 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Bullflers*  Asso- 
clauon.  2071  East  102d.  Cleveland.  Ohlow 


Ck)nnectl(  ut  Avenue 


tine 


A.  James   P.   Kem,    1625   K  Street   NW 
Washington.  D.  C.  - 

B.  National  Committee  for  Inauranci  Tax- 
atlOTi,  Tbe  Hay-Adam»  Houae.  Waahliigton, 

D.  («)  $8,000. 


A.  King  &  Noble.  1028 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $462.40. 

.  ^2-  ^"^  ^^'  812~Penn8ylva Ha  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C.  "^ 

«„?*.^°^**^  ^*^»  Savings  &  Lo4n  League 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  IIL 
D.  (6)  $2.40a    B.  (9)  $7.M.  ^ 

o  A  ?^.^"  ^-  Klngsley.  Comer  ]  8tli  and  P 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.  O.       1"  "*  ~«»  *^ 

B.  Movers  Conference  of  Americi.  lAth  and 
P  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


1958 
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A.  Clifton  Klrtnpatrldc.  1918  Hortli  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9005,  Memphis.  Tena. 

D.   (6)    $390.     B.   (9)   $82.50. 


57 


A.  Frtts  O.  Lanham,  2787  Devonahlre  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Trinity  Improv«tnent  AesodattoB.  lac, 
718  Insurance  Biilldlng,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

O.  (•)  $I.27ft. 


1434    letfa   Strart 


A.  Rowland  F.  Kirks.  2000  K  Strert  HW..        A.  Dlllard  B 
Washington,  D.  C.  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Assoda-         B.  American  -micklng  AMOciationa.  Ine 
tlon.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   $4,442.27.    B.  (9)  $56.30.  D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)   $78.87. 


A.  C.  W.  Kitchen.  777  14th  Strert  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
socUUon.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp..  110  Seward 
Street.  Juneau.  Alaska. 
E.  <9)   $4,669.46. 


A.  James  T.  Kmeta.  1436  K  Strert  NW« 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amolca,  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,052. 

A.  Burt  L.  Knowles.  Munsey  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc..  Munsey  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1015  12th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Inrti- 
tute.  Inc..  1016  12th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.   (9)   $30. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1015  12th  Strert  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Crushed  Limestone  Institute. 
Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C 

E.  (9)   $12. 

A.  Herman  C.  Kruse,  245  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  *  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Call/. 

D.  (6)   $3,540.78.     E.   (9)   $4,952. 

A.  Frank  W.  Kuehl,  1523  L  Strert  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  835 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  UL 

D.   (6)    $575.     B.   (9)    $30.05. 

A.  Catherine  G.  Kuhne,  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  xA  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  3012  Mas- 
sachusette  Avenoe  NW,  Washington.  D.  G. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  SE,  Washington.  D.  C 
D.   (6)   $7,097.49.     E.  (9)   $6333.91. 

A.  lake  Carrlen'  Association.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  Ruasen  A.  Langdon,  90th  Street  at  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Araociatlon,  20th  Street 
at  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Fair  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  1434 
Wert  11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $240.96. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire 
Place  NW.,  Wa^ington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  Inc,  14S4 
West  11th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6>    $999.96. 


A.  J.  Austin  Latimer.  Suite  1138. 1001  Om- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.  C 
D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  John  Lawler.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certlfled  Public 
Aocoimtants.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $755.    E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1424  l«th  Strert  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc, 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $320.75.    E.  (»)    $5.60. 

A.  Randall  J.  LeBoeur.Jr,  15  Broad  Strert. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  4  Irving  PlAce.  New  York, ».  Y. 

E.  (9)   $70.77. 

A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross.  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $4,600.    E.   (9)   $4,103.22. 

A.  James  R.  Lee,  605  Albee  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  Water  Heater  Division,  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association.  60  Eart  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.    E.  (9)    $186.25. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy,  Inc,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Weshington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $58.    B.  (8)   $627.63. 

A.  Legislative     Council.     National     Antl- 

Dumplng    Committee,    Inc..    1101    Vermont 
Avenue  N"W.,  Washington,  D.  G. 
D.   (6)    $38.    £.  (9)   $39.88. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty.  401  Thhxl  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C 

A.  Hal  Leyshon.  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Mxisicians.  428 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.98.    E.  (9)    $6,185.95. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 

488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y,  ^nij 
1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C 
D.   («>   $7.269.6a     E.   (9)   $7,288.60. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Liljenqulrt,  917  15th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Padcezs  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  604  Mission  Street.  San  ftaoclaco 
Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,125.    B.  (9)   $714.87. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $11.41.         

A.  John  W.  Undsey.  1625  K  Strert  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secvu-ities  Deal- 
ers. Inc 

A.  Rol)ert  O.  LltsChert.  1200  18th  Straet 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Strert  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $600.     B.   (9)    $69.69. 


A.  Walter  J.  Little.  944  Ttauiportation 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Ameriain  Railroads.  944 
Transuortatlon  Bnlidlng.  WanTttng^rin^  p  q 

D.   (6)   $564.16.    B.   (9)   $186.66. 

A.  Arthur  Y.  Lloyd.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Barley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  P.  O.  Box  860.  Lexington,  K* 

D.    (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $24.88. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Bxdldlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  OD  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  G. 

B.   (9)    $325. 

A.  Charles  E.  Lofgren,  20th  Street  at  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association  20th  Street  at 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Leonard  Lopez,  Room  303.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  Room  303.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1.749il3.     B.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Joe  T.  Lovett.  1145  18th  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1424  leth  Strert  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Ine, 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $680.    E.  (9)  $284.50. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  Bowen  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charlea.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20tb 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $76a 

A.  Lowenstein,  Pitcher.  Spenoe.  Hotchkiss. 
Amann  &  Parr,  25  Broad  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $450. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  102S  Connecticut  A««- 

nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  176  Wert 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  IIL 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1026  Connecticut  Ava- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $760. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bmmoo  Insiurance  Co,  South  Bend.  Tndx 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  /lif^'la- 
tion.  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  UL 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 
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A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference, 
1424  leth  Street  NW^  Washington,  D.  G. 

D.  (6)  #1,260.  '»,V 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave' 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  of  Panama,  Panama,  Panama. 
D.  (6)    «500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association,  646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    (500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Marian  Diane  Delphine  Sachs,  Beekman 
Hotel.  New  York,  N.  T.,  and  Arthtir  Saclis. 
care  of  Moses  &  Singer.  29  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $14. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Joseph  K  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc.,  405 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415  West  Persh- 
ing Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D,   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lucas  &  Thomas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Adolph  von  Zedlltz.  60  Sutton  Place, 
South,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  MUton  P.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parm  Bureau  Pederation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)    $1,962.60.     E.  (9)    $25.80. 

A.  A.  «,  Lyon.  401  Third  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Robert  J.  McBride,  1424  16th  Street  NW- 
Washlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Pederation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  Room  716,  900  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Pederation  of  Oovemment 
Employees.  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

D."  (6)  $1,761.90. 

A.  J.  L.  McCasklll,  1201  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Xjeglslatlon  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  1201  I6th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  0. 

D.  (6)  $686.60.    Z.  (9)  $208.48. 

A.  Angus  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National  Farm- 


ers Union),   1404  New  York  Avenue 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,628.54.    E.  (9)  $453.96. 


HOUSE 


Janmry  7 


NW., 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America^  ISOO 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  IPa. 
,   D.  (6)  $3,304.85.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell.  425  13th  ftreet 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  fcom- 
panies,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washirgton. 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  P.  McElroy.  711  14th  StreetJNW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associition, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.  yJ 

E.   (9)  $85.25. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain.  500  Main  l^reet. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte.  iJont. 
D.   (6)  $520.84.     E.   (9)  $1,125.19. 

A.  A.  J.  McParland. 

B.  Ciuristian   Amendment   Movemen  . 
D.  (6)  $900.     £.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Thomas  Edward  McOrath.  4012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Taxpayers.  U.  S.  A.,  4012  14th  |treet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  James  H.  McKenzle.  401  Third  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.  (6)   $1,335.01. 

A.  J.  V.  McLauglln.  029  Transpor4tion 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallioads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,   0.  C. 

D.   (6>  $685.46.     £.   (9)  $321.30. 

a:  William  H.  McLln.  1201 10th  StreelJMW 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  DlvUlon  of  Legislation  and  Federa  .  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Aasocl  itlon 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,047.    B.  (9)   $63.60. 

A.  W.  H.  McMains,  1132  Pennsyliranla 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  DlstiUed  Spirits  Institute.  1182  1  enn- 
sylvanla  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  0.      | 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMUlan.  1424  K  itreet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Am  Dela- 
tion, Inc..  1424  K  Street  NW.,  Washiu  jton. 
D,  C. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeUl.  730  15th  StreellNW 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $425. 

A.  Joseph  P.  McSparron,  320  North  boo- 
klns  Street,  Sayre,  Pa.  ' 

B.  International  Association  of  Machlfclsta 
Machinists  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $356.25.     E.   (9)    $337.60. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr..  115J   Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  d 

B.  American  Optometrlc  AssociationJ  Inc. 
Development  Fund  (Legislative),  care^  Dr 
H.  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr,  8001  Jenkins  Aicade' 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  ^       ' 

D.  (6)  $5,660.    K.  (9)  $37.89. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr..  1152  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Frankel  Brothers.  621  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

A.  John  O.  Macfarlen,  1503  H  sireet  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Express  Agency.  In< .,  1503  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,181.25.    B.  (9)   $281.33 

A.  Maclay,  Morgan  &  Williams,  ^6  Beaver 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  American  Shi  >  Owner*. 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Bruce  Macnames.  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C,  and  11  broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y.  j 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  I  Institute. 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $925.50.     B.   (9)    $291.43. 

A.  James  B.  Madarls,  401  Third  S^t  NW„ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Ameri- 
ca. 4929  Main  Street.  Kfinms  City,  1  [o. 

D.  (6)   $1,760. 

A.  Don  Mahon.  Box  959.  Ben  FTa  iklin  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $359.32. 

A.  WlUiam  J.  Mahon.  1  BroadWay,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  AssocUted  RaUroads  of  New  Ti  )rk  SUte. 

A.  John  H.  Mahoney.  80  Broad  S  ;reet.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Seaboard  &  Western  Alrllnei,  Inc.  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Carter  ICanasco.  4201  Cbleterbrook 
Road.  Palls  Church,  Va. 

B.  National  Business  Publlcatl  >ns,  Inc., 
1413  E  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C . 

D.  (6)  $1300.  ^ 


Chfsterbrook 
Southern 


A.  Carter     Manaseo.     4201 
Road,  Falls  Chiirch.  Va. 

B.  National    Coal    Aaiociatlon. 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.    I.   (9)   $210.45. 

A.  Manufacturtng   CbemlsU'   Ajaodation. 
Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW..  Washlnftoi .  D.  O. 
D.  (6)  $2,375.   I.  (9)   $2^76.      ^ 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  MaasachuUtta  Are- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Inc..  1  West  47th  Street.  New  YorkjN.  T. 

D.  (6)  $1,626.78.    E.  (9)   $43.86. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr.,  Wyitt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mid  u 
D.  (6)  $2,800.    K.  (9)  $962. 

A.  John  J.  Marr.  401  Third  StUet  NW. 
Washington,  D.  C.  I 

B.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
3880  Undeu  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Ma 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Hdwin  E.  Marsh,  414  CrandaU  BuUdlng. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  ^^ 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99.    B.  (9)  $444.91. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1012  14  ;h  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  ^etreaden 
Association,  Inc..  1012  I4th  Stneet  NW. 
Washington,  D.  O.  r  - 

A.  Tred  T.  Marshall.  1112-18  iJoi  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  600  Scuth  M>tn 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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A.  J.  PauU  MarshaU.  944  Ttanqpoctatlon 
BuUdlng.  Washlngtan,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  944 
Transportation  Building,  Washington.  D   C 

D.  (8)  8827.40.    «.  (9)  828.5a 

A.  Edwin  O.  Martin.  717  National  FTen 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  A.  &  H.  Shillman  Co..  Inc.,  106  Hopkina 
Place.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D.  (S)  $6,000.    X.  (9)  818.a». 

A.  MUce  M.  Masaoka.  snlte  1217,  HurUy- 

Wright  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citicens  League, 
1759  Sutter  Street.  San  Frandaoo,  CalU. 

D.   (6)  8aoa    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Walter  J.  Maaon.  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  83,846.    K.  (9)  8174. 

A.  David  Mathews.  Jr,  345  Fourth  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  The  Plttsbin-gh  Coal  Exchange  and  Me- 
chanical Contractors  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Inc.,  345  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  926  Transportatlmi 
Building.  Waahlngtop,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (0)  82308.78.    X.  (9)  8SU.75. 

A.  C.  V.  ft  R.  V.  MaudUn,  1111  E  Street 
MW.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Mattonal  Asaoelatlon  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers.  Iiu;.^271  Madleon  Avenue,  Mew  York, 
If.  X. 

A.  Cjms  H.  Maxwell.  M.  D.  1838  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Aaoeiatloa,  835 
North  Dearborn  BtreeC.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  8700.    B.  (9)  877^68. 

A.  Medical  Association  of  the  State  at 
Alabama.  17  liolton  BuUdlng.  Montfomerj, 

M.  (9)  82.725. 

A.  Medical  Booletf  of  the  DIctrlct  of  Cdiim- 
bla.  1718  M  SUeet  NW.  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 

A.  Ellis  B.  Meredith.  638  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
t86  Southern  BuUdlng.  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

A.  Rosa  A.  Mesaer.  724  »th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  OlBce  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees 
724  Ninth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  8700.    B.  (9)  $02.60. 

A.  J.  T.  Metcalf.  1002  L  and  K  BuUdlns. 
LouisvUle.  Ky.  ^ 

B.  (9)   $520.59. 

A.  James  O.  Iflrhainc.  1145  10th  Straet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  RetaU  Ptederatkm,  1148  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    82.000.     B.  (9)    8316JT. 


A.  Michigan  Hoepttal  Serrloe.  441 

f  erson  Avenue.  Detroit,  M<rh. 
E.  (9)  81,289.76. 


St  Jkf. 


A.  Louis  J.  Mlcltot.  Jr.  1107  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Asaoclatloa  of  Aaertca, 
1107  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  O, 

D.  (6)  81.000.   B.  (9)  8101. 


A.  Oarenoe  B.  Mllea.  1816  R  Street  WW. 
Waahlngton.  D.  C 

B.  Chaml>er  of  Oommerce  of  the  United 
Btatea  oC  Amarloa. 

A.  John  a.  Wlm,  1618  H  Street  HW.  Waah- 
lngton, D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  of  th^^  United 
States  of  America. 

A.  MUitary  Survivors,  Inc.,  Route  4,  Box 
235,  Annapolis,  Md. 

D.  (8)  897.    E.  (9)  8399.87. 

A.  Milk   Indiistry   Foundation,    1145    19th 
Ste««t  WW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amherst   College,  Amherst,   Mass..   and 
Deerfleld  Academy.  Deerlleld.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1,433.34. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalio',  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Blue  Cross  ComnUsBlon.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $2,220.    E.   (9)    $75.47. 

A.  MlUer  ft  ChevaUer.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plan.  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  XU. 

D.   (6)   82,000.     B.   (0)   $48.73. 

A.  Dale  MiUer,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tax.)  ra>«i«K.y  o(  Ooounsroe. 
D.  (6)  $l,80a 

A.  Dale  MUler.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Waahlng- 
ton. D.  C. 

B.  Intraeoastal  Canal  Association  of  Lou- 
IsUna  and  Texaa,  1028  Bleetrte  BuUdlng, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (8)   82,260. 

A.  Dale  Millar.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Waahlng- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  Texas  Oulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Mewgulf,  Tax., 
and  New  York.  N.  T. 

D.  (6)  82.260. 

A.  Bdwin  Held  MUler.  1004  ramam  Street, 
Omatut,  Mebr. 

B.  Nehraaka  BaUroads  LeglalatlTe  Oomalt- 
tee,  1004  Pamam  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (8)  82.837.    B.  (9)   $09922. 

A.  Harold  C.  Miller.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  American  Society  of  Compoeen,  678 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  81J00.    B.  (0)  8130.08. 

A.  Claade  Minard.  216  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CaUf. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  218 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Seymour  8.  Mints,  810  Colorado  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  BepubUc  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints,  810  Colorado  BuUd- 
lng. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Tennessee  ProdTKta  ft  Chemical  Corp. 
NashvUle.  Tenn. 

A.  Seymour  8.  Mlntx.  WUHam  T.  Plumb. 
Jr^  Robert  K.  Bller,  and  Bkdiard  A.  MuUena. 
810  Colorado  Building,  Washtegton,  D.  C 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Hoiiston,  Tex. 
B.  (9)  884.44. 

A.  Clarenee  Mlt<tfien.  100  Ibaaachuaetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washlngtoa.  D.  C. 

B.  Mattonal  AaaoeUtkm  tor  the  Adnuace- 
ment  of  Colored  People.  80  W^at  40tl&  StneW 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 


S9 

A.  MobUehome  Dealer*  National  Aaeocla- 

tion,  39  South  La  SaUe  Street,  rhlnagp.  m. 

B.  (0)  81,588.42. 

A.  M.  D.  Mobley.  1010  Vermont  /  -wiue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Vocational  *— ~^fit1?n.  Tiyy. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moflett,  1102  Ring  BuUdlng 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washlngtcm,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $1,650.     E.  (9)   $12.50. 

A.  Albert  H.  Monacem.  181  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds.  Inc,  161  East  4ad  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O.  (8)   8600.    B.  (8)   842S.TS. 

A.  Donald  Montgomery.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
67th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6J   $400.     B.  (9)   $151.71. 

A.  Walter  H.  Moorman,  4650  Bast-Weat 
Highway.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Assodatkm.  8  North 
Charles  Street,  Baltlmora,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  816  IBth  Street  HW- 
Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Whiter ord.  Hart.  Carmody  ft  WUam,  glS 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  81,249.98. 

A.  Mbrlaon.  Murphy.  GUpp  ft  Ahraim,  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Waahlngton,  O.  O. 

A.  Morlson.  M\irpb]fc  Clapp  ft  Abrama, 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng^Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B  Area  Employment  Bxpanskm  Occnmlt- 
tee,  1144  PennsjivanU  P"'>iHf^  Waahiag- 
ton,  D.  C. 

X.  (0)  8aeai. 


A.  Morlaon.  Mnrpby.  Clapp  ft  Abmaa.  1144 
Bennsytvmala  BtUldlag.  Waahtagton.  D.  O. 

B.  Brewers'  Association  of  America.  188 
West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago.  DL 

A.  Morlaon.  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrama, 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Waahlngton.  D.  O. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  3000  Schaefer  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

A.  Morlson,  Bturphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrama,  Tha 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  Lewis.  Field.  DeGoff  and  Stein.  Pent- 
house. DeYoung  BuUdlng.  Ban  Francisco. 
Calif. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Clapp  ft  Abnuna.  The 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Salyer  Water  District.  Poet  Ofllce  Box 
488.  Oorooran.  Calif . 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  ft  Abrams,  Tlie 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.  114 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  tt.  Y. 

A.  Mortaon.  Mttrphy.  Clapp  ft  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  West  Coast  Pipeline  Co.  MercantUe 
Bank  BvUlding.  DsQas.  Tex. 

A.  ones  Uamm.  Sutte  810.  1111  B  Straet 

NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  84,874.98.    B.  (9)  888.7S. 
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A.  H.  S.  Mosebrook.  220  East  42(1  Street. 
New  Tork.  N.  Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Anoclatlon.    220 
East  42(1  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Jahf^ry  7 


A.  Harold  O.  Bfosler.  6109  Shoreham 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Association  of  Amer« 
lea,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,756.     E.  (0)  $347.25. 


A.  National   Asa(x;latlon   of  Frosei    Vbod  A.  National  Crushed  Llmeatons  Institute. 
Packers,  1416  K  Street  NW..  Washlngtoi  i.  D.  O.  Inc.,  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 
D.  (6)   $268.50.     K.   (9)    $268.60^ 

A.  National     Association     of     Inatirance  —— 

Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  YorK.  N.  Y.  A.  National  Council  on  Biulm 

D.  (6)   $3,160.   S.  (9)   $5,407.63.         ' 


Mall.  Inc.. 
aahlngton. 


1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 

D.  O. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Gkrrlers,  D.  (6)  $89.14.    B.  (8)  $604.80.  | 

100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  WashlngtOEL  D.  O.  — — 

D.  (6)  $456,410.65.  E.  (8)  $19,530.30.  A.  National  CouncU  of  Fann^  Coopera- 

tlves,  744  Jackson  Place  NW,  Washington, 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man-  D.  C. 

A.  William    J.    Mougey,    General    Motors     ufacturers,    Munsey   Building,    Wash^gton,  D.  (6)  $3,420.09.    K.  (8)   $2,07138. 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C.                                         D.  C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand                                      •—                      .  ..«  .,.v.v,.»*  «^uvfu«w  v/uuuuui  **«;., 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.                                           a.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bts  Op-  Empire  State  BuUdlng,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

erators,   839    17th   Street   NW..   Washington.  "    '"^    ^^  nn^  qa      v    lax   •aKAit 

A.  Movers  Conference  of  America.  Comer     D.  C. 

16th  and  P  Streets,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.         d.  (6)  $42  50    E    (9)  *42.50 
D.  (6)  $257.70.    B.  (9)  $257.70.  ■  \_J_^^      • 

.    „                                                                          A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  (  aTlnn 
A.  T.   H.    Mullen,    711    14th   Street   NW.,     Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C.  " 

A.  National  Association  of  Post  OfliM  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Emiloyees, 
Post  Office  Box  1611.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $10,090.30,    E.   (9)   $1,239.76. 


B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A-  T.  H.  MuUen,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Walter  J.  Munro,  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co., 
National  BuUdlng.  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  National  Association  of  Postal    Juper 
visors.  Poet  Office  Box  2013,  Washlngtoi  ,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $8,500.     E.   (8)    $6,676.08. 


A.  National     Federation     of     1  »o«t     Offle* 

Clerks.  Suite  602,  711  14th  Street ;  rw.,  Waali- 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  W  irkers,     lo^^h.  O.  C. 

-    "— '         -  --       -         '^-  D.  (6)  $148,681.90.     E.  (9)  $27, 


Inc.,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  M 
D.   (6)   $1,180.     E.  (9)  $1,180, 


_ —  «.  »ai,iuuu  nuuBing  <jonierenoi,  inc.,  1025 

A.  National  Association  of  SoU  Ooi  mtts-     Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washltgton,  D.  O. 


tlon  Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $536.97.    E.  (9)   $672.76. 


~    A    HAvMurnhv  fiiTi^n  «fr.-+  «r— ,  ir«.v  ^-  *»»**on»»  Association  of  Travel  Organ-     A»«>cUUon.  740  11th  Street  NW., 

N.Y.                                                                     •  ^^"o*"'   1«*   K   Street   NW.,   Washjn^n.     *°°' °„f                                           ^ 

B.  Association    of    Casualty    and    Surety  d.' (6)  $20  121.33     K    (a\  asflo  nn 

Companies.  60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^  '  *^°'"^^^-    '•  (»)  W82.60 


D.  (6)  $118.75. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers.   Jr..  Post   Office  Box     ^D^(8)'"»2aS' ^K    /o.  aioo^T 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ^^'  *^^'    ^-  («)  •122.4T. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Coooerative 

po.t  o«c.  BO,  ,.»4._su«o.  c,  A.uSi.%'.':  „ -,  ".:s^"su'^'^r^T^^ss'on: 

A.  Paul  A.  Nagle,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  ^'  ^®^  ♦1-828.56 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  .    „.. ,        ,  „                                            m 

B.  National  Postal  Transport  Association,  stfeef^    Sa^^r^l?"  ^!f°£*»"o°'  "'  »  «>th 
13Cg  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  'T\7^7sSzTT,^,  $2.235..  . 

D.   (6)  $3  000  

A.  National  Ck>al  Association,  802  So^ithern 

A.  Nationwide     Committee     of     Industry,     Budding,  Washington,  D.  C 

Agriculture,    and    Labor    on    Import-Export  

«_«-_    o,.    ....     _.  ^  National     Committee     of     Mujilclpal 

snds.  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  Newi  York, 

D.  (6)   $1,996.     E.   (9)    $923.72. 

A-  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Po  it  Size 

1625  I 


PoUcy,  815   15th   Street   NW.,  Washington,        ^-  National     Committee     of     Mu 
D.  C.  Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New 


D.  C 

D.   (6)  $12,025.    E.   (9)  $9397.96 

A.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.46.    E.  (9)  $1,365.46. 


A.  National  Economic  Council   Inc..  7501 
mpire  State  BuUdlng,  New  York ,  N 
D.   (6)    $1,001.94.     E.   (9)    $964i  1. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors'  Ajso- 
clatlon.  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  irw..  Waah- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Electrical  ManufacQurers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)   $203.09.     E.  (9)    $203.09^ 


A.  National    Federation    of   Fideral    Em- 
ployees. 1729  O  Street  NW..  Washlhgton.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $100,772.64.     E.  (9)  $10,131.18. 


Y. 


A.  National  Housing  O^nfereno  i.  Inc.,  1028 


D.  (6)  $18,626.18.     B.  (9)  $10,7i  9.49. 


A.  National      Independent      lieatpaekara 
.^.-*.-_    ,...  ....  _.  -—^Waahlng- 


P.  (6)  $702.84.    E.  (9)  $2,013.6* 


A.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Com  mltt««  801 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  AssocUtio  i.  Inc..     *"*  ^"^^^  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


and  Weight  Limitations.  Room  601. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance-         A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  oi  Taxes 


_  A.  M^  ,  J  ^ — ""^^  .V.1  „iic  nuvBuce-  ■"•  """'""a*  »^uiuerence  lor  Kepeai  oi  Taxes 
ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street,  »»  Transportation.  1001  Connecticut  i  venue 
NewYork.  N.  Y.         NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Alcohol  and  To-         ^'  ^^^   *^^®"    ^  ^®^   *^®*^* 
bacco  Tax  Field  Officers,  402  Fourth  Avenue 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $433.10.    E.   (9)  $498.16. 


A.  National    Association   and    CouncU   of  ,                              

Business  Schools,  418  Homer  BuUdlng,  601  National  Cotton  Compress  and  ( k>tton 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.           '  Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Bu  Idlne 
Memphis.  Tenn.                                   ^^ 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling  ~~~" 

Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  A,  National   Cotton   CouncU   of  Aiierica. 

Minn.  Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $14,081.26.    E.  (9)   $10.80.  D-  («)    $3,640.98.    E.  (9)   $3,640.98. 

D.- (6)  „,,«.   E.  („  W..M.M.  ^t.r'XT^'^^ 


D.   (6)    $1,01136. 

A.  National  Lumber  Manuf acti  irera   flMn 
™°^*i  AutomobUe   Dealers   A  isocla-     cUtlon,  1319  18th  Street  NW .  V  aahlngton! 
on,  2000  K  Street  NW    Wftjih»T,<r+««   p  q^         d.  c.  ^yaanmgvon, 

D.  (6)  $819.10.     E.  (9)  $284.62. 

A.  National    Milk    Producers     Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  EC. 
D.   (6)  $1,028.69.     E.  (9)  $1.028.1 «. 

A.  National  Parking  AssocUtioii.  Inc..  711 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  National  Postal  Transport  j  Lssoclatlon. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  403 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8,830.58.     B.  (9)  $8,830.1 8. 

,«^i?*"°"*^  ^****"  Dry  Goods  iLSsocUtlon. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY 
D.    (6)    $4,125.     B.    (9>    $5,261  J ». 

A.  National  RetaU  Furniture  iLSsoclaUon. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbor  i  Congre.. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  ¥  aahlngtoni 

D.  (6)  $2,767.96.    K  (9)   $7,015.18. 

A.  National  Savings  and  Loan  1  eague,  907 
Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.    (6)    $1,090.97.     B.   (9)    $1.00( . 

A.  National  SmaU  Biisiness  Met  •»  AMOela* 
tlon.  801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washln  rton.  D  O 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    B.  (9)  $760.93. 

A.  National  Society  of  Profe«ionaI  Btagl- 

neers.  2029  K  Street  NW..  Washim  rf^n.  dTo. 

D.  (6)  $37,765.60.    B.  (8)  $3,062.$6. 


and 


A.  National     Congress     of     Parents      „ii« 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Cllicago, 


8340. 


r^rxKir^  i>  t?co  t/-\-k.t  at    •o  T;r^r\o  t\ 
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A.  National   Tire   Dealers   and   Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
.   D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  414 
CrandaU  BuUdlng.  Salt  Lake  City,  UUOi. 
D.  (6)  $5,690.     E.  (9)   $2,944.90. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  S.  Neal.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago, 
Ul. 

D.  (6)   $433332.     E.   (9)    $3,292.54. 

A.  A.  Z.  Nelson.  1319  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $14.80. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinist*, 
Machinists  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     B.  (9)   $317. 

A.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
•oclatlon.  161  William  Street.  New  York  City. 
D.   (6)   $4,260.     B.   (8)    $4,085.86. 

A.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  WaU 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  (8)   $3,000. 

A.  <}eorge  8.  Newcomer.  1000  Maryland 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co..  1607 
MercantUe  Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Henry  Q.  Nolda,  1729  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1729  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,692.34.     E.   (9)    $5.15. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  603  Associations  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Cliemicals  As- 
sociation. 1145  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $393.76.     E.   (9)    $27.96. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  BuU(Ung. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

E.  (9)    $321.61. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

A.  E.  M.  Norton.  1731  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  imik  Producers'  Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $13535. 
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A.  Brice  O'Brien,  1102  Ring  BiiUdlng. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1.07930. 

A.  George  J.  O'Brien,  225  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  OU  Company  of  CallfdhUa. 
226  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.      ^ 

A.  E.  H.  O'Connor,  176  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  lU. 

B.  Instirance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $6,649.85. 

A.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  122  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  PiUp  Association. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

A.  Herbert  R.  O'Connor.  1701  K  Street  NW« 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Jr.,  10  Light  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers'  Anoclt^ 
tlon,  2000  K  Street  NW..  WashUigton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   1312.60. 

A.  John  A.  CDonnell,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Arsociatlons.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $900.     B.   (8)    $204.10. 

A.  Eugene  CDunne.  Jr..  Southern  BtUld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  Business  Publications. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.   (9)   $161.05. 

A.  Eugene  CDunne.  Jr..  Southern  BtUld- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $107.88. 

A.  Eugene  OT>unne,  Jr.,  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Renault.  Inc..  425  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $5737. 

A.  Eugene  CDunne,  Jr..  Southern  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Textile  Fibres  Institute  and  Wool  Stock 
Institute,  271   Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
N.  Y. 

B.   (9)   $24.95. 

A.  Ohio     Railroad     Association.     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
E.   (9)    $618.44. 

A.  Alvln  E.  OUver.  600  Folger  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Folger  BuUdlng.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $34.68.  E.  (9)   $330. 

A.  E.  L.  Oliver.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
11  South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago.  HL 

A.  Fred  N.  OUver.  110  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  Investment  BuUdlng  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Ass(x;iatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Robert  OUver.  1026  17th  Street  WW- 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Morison,  Mxirphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  H.  (Mson.  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $2,3270.    E.   (9)    $1130. 

Samuel  Omasta.  1015  12th  Street  NW- 
Washlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1015  12th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

E.'(8)   $12.50. 

A.  Order  of  RaUway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  O.  R.  Q.  &  B.  BuUdlng,  Cedar  Rap- 
Ids.  Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $3,972.07. 

A.  Clayton  L.  Om,  539  South  Main  Street. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio. 
B.   (9)  $54436. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Commltte*. 
E.   (9)  $467.41. 

A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,866.39.    E.  (9)  $18.82. 

A.  Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association, 
26  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.   <9)  $1,625.01. 

A.  Edward  F.  Padberg.  1323  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  HamUton  Street. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
HamUton  Street.  AUentown,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $269.54. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  866, 
Kansas  City.  Kans.  i 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  BuUdlng,  St.  LoiUs,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  L.  M.  Paramore.  Town  House  Hotel. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Missouri -Arkansas  Basins  Flood  Control 
&  CJonservatlon  Association,  Town  House 
Hotel,  Kansas   City.  Kans. 

D.  (6)  $83333. 

A.  Lovell  H.  Parker.  605  Colorado  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)    $950. 

A.  A.  Lee  Parsons,  1145  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Manufacturers  Institute,  1501  Johnston 
Building,  (Charlotte,  N.  C. 

D.   (6)   $337.50.     E.   (9)    $30. 

A.  Patent    Equity    Association,    Inc.,    640 
West  68th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
.     D.   (6)   $1,480.     E.   (9)    $1,486. 

A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  C<x>per- 
ative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  T.  Patton.  1008  West  Slxtb 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  1008  West  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $101.11.     E.   (9)    $5034. 
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A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Rlflclnd,  Wharton  ft  Gar- 
rison, 575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)   (194.43. 

A.  Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt,  14  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Albert  A.  Payne,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  uf  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

p.   (6)   $1,916.66.     E.   (9)   $105.15. 

A.  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co..  1607 
Mercantile  Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Francis  E.  Perkins,  21  School  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  North  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)   $3,525.     E.  (9)   $97.5 J. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus   Mutual,   Lakeland,   Fla. 
D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $214.99. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  208  South  Tennessee, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby.  Inc. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)  $26.72. 

A.  J.  B.  Phillips,  225  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  225 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500.     £.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Albert  T.  Pleraon,  64  Meadow  Street, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  The  New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.,  54  Meadow  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

D.   (6)  $249.31. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $25.76. 

A.  T.  B.  Plnkston,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)   $54.26. 

A.  Piper  &  MarbiUT.  1000  Maryland  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B,  The  Peoples  Water  Service  Co.,  1607 
Mercantile  Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Md 

E.  (9)   $2.31. 

A.  Plains  Cotton   Growers,   Inc.,   220-221 
Lubbock  National  Building,  Lubbock.  Tex. 
D.   (6)   $2,796.48.     E.  (9)  $3,050. 

A.  Kenneth  M.  PlaUted,  152  West  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue,  Blilwaukee,  Wla. 

B.  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. Inc..  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Ifii- 
waukee.  Wis. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Wartilngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York.  N.  Y.  owws, 

D.  (6)  $1,767.60. 


A.  Rufus    O.    Poole.    Suite    1219. 
Building,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. 
D.  (6)  $300. 
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A.  Frank  M.  Porter.  50  West  50ttk  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  10  West 
50th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Nelson  J.  Poet,  1731 1  Street  NW, ,  Wash- 
ington. D.  c.  T 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Fed  sration, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C 

D.  (6)  $10.    E.   (9)  $12J21. 

A.  William  I.  PoweU,  Ring  BuUdlng  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Rlni  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Homer  V.  Prater,  Room  716,  900  :  i"  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Gove  rnment 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Waal  ington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $1.712J28. 

A.  wmiam  H.  Press,  1616  K  Str4t  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  Washington   Board   of    Trade, 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
O.   (6)  $4,800. 
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A.  Herman  P.  Pressler.  Post  Office  B  »x  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Hvunble  Oil  ft  Refining  Co..  Pa  t  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $2,514.76. 

A.  Allen  I.  Pretzman.  150  East  BroaJ  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  ; 

B.  Scioto-Sandusky  Conservancy  iwstrict. 
150  East  Broad  Street.  Columbxis.  Oh  o. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $2.90. 

A.  Harry  E.  Proctor.  1110  Investmeni  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York  ( Jity. 

A.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries.  304  Empire  Bank  Build- 
ing. Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Ganaon  Pm-ceU,  910  17th  Stre<  t  NW., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street 
PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Alexander  Purdon,  1000  Com  ectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Stiamshlp 
Lines.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  ' 

D.  (6)  $937.50.    E.  (9)  1231.01. 

A.  C.  J.  Putt.  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka. 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  I  te  Rail- 
way Co.,  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka.  Kana. 

E.  (9)  $466.23.  '^^ 

A.  Alex  Radln.  1025  Connecticut  kvenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  f 

,o?;  American    Public    Power    Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  WasSlngton. 

D.  (6)    $240.  I 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference.  Pbst  Of- 
fice Box  798.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $6.    S.  (9)  $8.61. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso  :iatk)n. 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

A  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Strwt  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetablo  Asso- 
rtatlon,  777  14th   Street  NW..  Wasl^ngton, 
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A.  Thomas  M.  Raysor,  13M  Ni  .tlonal  Preaa 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  3840  Gre  >nbrler,  Dal< 
las,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  aiel^ers  Amocla- 
tlon.  Box  48,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.,  1424 
leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  ( 3. 

D.  (6)   $5,099.99.    £.  (9)   $5,0(9.99. 

A.  Hubert  M.  Rhodes.  740  lltli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Asso  ::latlon.  Inc., 

1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  ^  ITls. 
D.   (6)   $575. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Rhodes,  219  Sou  hem  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Sigfrled  Olsen.  1  Dnmun  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  George  L.  Held.  Jr..  1424   16th  Street. 

NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Assort  itlona.  Inc.. 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washlngtci  .  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $500.02.     E.   (9)    $85.69 

A.  James  Francis  ReUly.  162  5  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Potomac   Electric    Power   Co..    929    B 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $7,000.     B.   (9)    $76. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  AssortatlJn  of  the 
United  States.  2517  C-nnecUcut ,  Lvenue  NW- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Retired     Officers    Association.     1616     Z 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $39,162.65. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Serrlo* 

Employees  of  the  United  States  (Jovemment. 
900  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  Z. 
D.  (6)   $19,896.78.    E.  (9)  $13,:  81.75. 

A.  Roland   Rice.   618  Perpetuiil  Bulldlns 

Washington.  D.  C.  ] 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Aseociation^,  Inc  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  < !. 

D.   (6)   $876. 
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A.  Theron  Jennings  Rice, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
States  of  America. 

A.  Slert    F.    Riepma.    Munse" 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     Association     of 
Manufacturers. 


H  Street 
the  United 

Building, 
Margarine 


A.  c.  B.  Rightor.  3300  Rolling  *oad.  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  ^^  ' 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  Ycjrk  N  Y 

D.   (6)  $1,166.67.    E.  (9)  $382J>^ 

A.  John  J.  RUey.  1128  leth  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^^^  ' 

B.  American  Bottlers  of  Carb(inated  Bev- 
erages. 

A.  Hugo  J.  Ripp,  811  North  22d  Street. 
MUwaukee,  Wis.  o<*cc*, 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express  find  Station 
Employees,  1015  Vine  Street.  Clnclhnatl  Ohio 

D.   (6j   $1,300.     K   (9)   $1,015.21. 


A.  E.  W.  Rising,  Suite  323,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western   Sugar   Beet   Growers   Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  742,  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

D.   (6)  $300.    B.   (9)  $532J)4. 

A.  WUliam  Neale  Roach.  1424  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc^ 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Wa* hlngton.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $900.    E.   (9)  $72.20. 

A.  Paul  H.  Rubblns.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Roberts  Dairy  Co.,  4469  Famam  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $1,702.49. 

A.  Frank  L.  Roberts,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $250.    E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $70.50. 

A.  Edward  O.  Rodgers.  1107  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transoort  Association  of  America, 
1107  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,250.     E.  (9)   $127.05. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  Suite  801,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western  OH  and  Gas  Association.  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

O.   (6)  $4,213.60. 

A.  George  B.  Roscoe.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Roland  H.  Rowe.  400  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, 400  Investment  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ruddlck.  738  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  5959  South  Cicero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memi^his,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Cornell  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $197.49. 

A.  Beecher  P.  Russell,  lastover,  New  Wil- 
mington. Pa. 

D.   (6)  $914.76.     E.  (9)  $797.84. 

A.  Horace  Russell,  221  North  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  I'lorth  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)  $4,375. 

A.  M.  O.  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $226.35. 

A  William  H.  Ryan.  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  C.  C. 

D.   (6)  $2,249.91.     E.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Ira  Saks.  1370  Ontario  Street,  aeveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein.  611  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Associated  Business  Publications,  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $4,250.     E.    (9)    $452.38. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein.  511  Wyatt  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Smaller  Magazines  Postal  Committee. 
P.  O.  Box  975,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

E.  (9)  $102.98. 

A.  L.  R.  Sanford,  21  West  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  21 
West  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Harrison  Sasscer,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $287.60. 

A.  Satterlee.  Warfleld  ft  Stephens,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)^1,000. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers'  Association.  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,275. 

A.  Schpene  ft  Kramer,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Wpshlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Erecutlves'  Association, 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washintgon.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $12.37. 

A.  Hilllard  Schulberg,  211  Southern  Bulld- 
1ji'»,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Retail  Llcjuor  Deal- 
ers Association,  Inc..  211  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $323.20. 

A.  C.  B.  Schwab,  Box  29,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
B.  Emergency  Lead -Zinc  Conunittee,  Shore- 
ham  Hotel.  Washirsjton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,100.    S.  (9)  $5,900. 

A.  Stenhen  M.  Schwebel.  14  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Denbel  Realty  ft  Construction  Co.,  Inc.. 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Seaboard  ft   Western   Airlines.  Inc.,   80 
Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
E.   (9)    $280. 

A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Seavey,  532  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service, 
S32  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harry  See.  401  Third  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
E.   (9)    $31.45. 

A.  Leo  Seybold.  1107  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1107  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.  (9)    $79.60. 
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A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $983.25.     E.   (9)   $231.82. 

A.  Sharp  ft  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group,  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, New  York,  N.  Y.;  American  Associa- 
tion of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.    E.  (9)   $1,619.50. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Imported  Hardwood  Plywood  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Plywood 
Group,  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, New  York.  N.  Y.;  American  AsEOcia- 
tlon  of  Hardwood  Plywood  Users,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  ft  Fitzgerald,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $580.45. 

A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, Washington,  D.  C,  and  Airport  Opera- 
tors' Council.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $1,249.99.     E.   (9)    $61.74. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd.  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $137.50. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)  $1,081.51. 

A.  W.  Lee  Shield.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $107.70.    E.   (9)  $8.76. 

A.  Richard  C.  Shipman. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $624.     S.  (9)  $138.70. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  801  International 
Building,  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  U\. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plasa.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Leonard  L.  Silversteln,  1100  Bowen 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Women's  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 

A.  Six     Agency    Committee.    909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
BL   (9)  $3,550.86. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  IlL 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    £.   (9)  $7.75. 
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A.  Smaller  Ifagaslnes  Postal  Committee. 
Post  Office  Box  976,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $3«»M. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Smart,  144  Oonatitatioa 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Svanston. 
lU. 

D.  (8)   |e0«.12.    E.  (9)   $133.88. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  1150  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, Hi. 

B.  nilnols  Railroad  Association.  Room 
1626.  33  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  HL 

E.  (9)   tTTS.Oe. 

A.  Pred  Smith  it  Co.,  Inc..  588  Plfth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Edward  Malllnckrodt.  Jr.,  16  West  More- 
land  Place.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $7,467.21. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  805  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
T25  Bush  Street,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,660.     E.   (9)   $1,124.90. 

A.  James  R.  Smith,  719  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Loxils  Mo. 

D.  (6>   $3.75a     S.   (9)   $154.86. 

A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad 
Co.,  647  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago 
HI.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  175 
East  Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul.  T-TtnT^ 

D.   («)   $3,962. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  m.  "«-»«!r 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  104  C  Street  NK.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 104  C  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,211.5«.     E.  (9)   $2.50. 

A.  J.  D.  Snyder,  1150  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

,«1L  ^^^°^    Railroad     Association.     Room 
1526, 83  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago  Dl 
D.  (6)   $825.     E.  (9)   $82.66.  ' 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.         "'«^""« 

A.  J  Taylor  Soop,  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Boom  812,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Beetrleal 


A.  Samuel  Spencer  and  Frank  J.  Whalen, 
Jr..  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  KW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Edward  Ifortln  Rinsberger,  <4tfe  of  R  M. 
Piunke.  56  Wall  Street,  New  York.  H.  T. 

A.  Thomas  Q.  Stack.  1104  West  io4th  Place. 
Chicago,  111.  ^ 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  ifjrxmi.  Inc., 
ir04  West  104th  Place,  Chicago,  Hi 

D.   (6)  $1300.     E.  (9)  $4,637.67, 

A.  Howard  M.  Starling.  837  }  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  B\  irety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6j   $150. 

A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  Post  Offlce  Box 
6234.  Northwest  Station,  Washington.  D.  a 

A.  RusseU  M.  Stephens.  900  F,  Street  NW 
Room  901,  Washington.  D.  C.  '* 

B.  American  Federation  of  Tec  inlcal  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW..  Room  lOl.  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C.  ' 

D.   (6)    $240.    E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Herman  Sternsteln,  1001  0  »nnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmrlng.  1001  Conne<  Ucut  Ave- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  11  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


January  7 


A.  Bdwln  L.  StoD,  1800  Con  Qeetieut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  National    Association    W    Real    Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  iltvenue.  Chicago, 

b.  (6)  $1,033. 

A.  W.  8.  Story.  1728  H  Stilset  NW..  Wash- 
ington,  D.  O. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  ft  Sted.  inc, 
1729  H.  Street  NW..  Waahing  ton.  D.  a 

D.  (6)    $300.  ^^ 


A.  Sterling    F.    Stoudenm!  re, 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman     Steamship 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

D.  (6)    $1,250. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  401  Third  £  treet  NW 
Room  312,  Washington.  D.  C.  '^'^  «vy., 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Slg  lalmen  of 
America.  503  Wellington  Avenue,  Chicago,  DL 

A.  Stevenson,   Paul,  Rlfklnd.  Wharton   & 
Garrison,   1614  I  Street  NW,   Wi*hlngton. 

B.  Ampex  Corp.,  Redwood  City,  C  ilif . 
D.  (6)  $4,000.  '  ^^ 


A.  Paul  A.  Strachan.  1370 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of 
Handicapped.     Inc.,     1370 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)    $50.26. 


National  Press 

the  Physically 
:  National    Press 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  815 
Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)    $1,153.86. 


D.   (6>   $626. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815 
Washington,  D.  C. 
r>-  (6)  $8,000. 


A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    ., 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washlngt^. 

B.  Blackfeet  TWbe.  "  ^ 


'.    Jr..    81    St. 
Corp.,    81     St. 


1!  th  Street  NW, 


15^1  Street  NW., 


P|l«d  *  Ftank. 
n,  D.  C. 

;.  UonU 


A.  W.  Byron  SorreU.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.  C. 

«  °"  ^bllehome  Dealers  National  Assoeia- 
tlon,  39  South  La  SaUe  Street,  ChlcaRo   111 
D.  (O)   $1,600.    B.  (9)   $68.42. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  1108 
Stahlman  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn 

D.   (6)    $16,224.68.    B.   (9)   $24.119Ji. 

«,^,h7-  "^^P*"'  214  »emont  National  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co..  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  v*u|i»« 

D.   (8)    $6,000.    B.  (9)   $1,257.38. 

^T,^ri'IL1°"/?^"•  ^**  Bockefener  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

*  n  •  ^a  Ca^e"*  Association.  805  Rocke- 
feller  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  «<>«"- 


A.  Stevenson.  Paul.   Rlfklnd,  ATOiarton   & 
Garrison.    1614   I  Street  NW..   Washingtodf, 

O,    Cm 

B.  N.  R.  Calne  &  Co..  40  Exchai  ige  Place. 
New  York,  N.  Y,  «^"»oc, 

E.  (9)   C181.59. 

A.  Stevenson.  Paul.  Rlfklnd.  W  larton   & 
Garrison.    1614   I  Street  NW..   Washington, 

B.  Howard  P.  Knlpp.  8401  SoutU  Hanover 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md.  «»""»« 

A.  Stevenson/  Paul.  Rifklhd.  W  larton  * 
Garrison,   1814  1  Street  NW..  Ws  ihlngton, 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Wafhington. 

D.  (6)  $3,312.60.    E.  (9)  $1. 


o*^  ?^L  Alexander  Stewart,  21^  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.  C.         I    ^"** 

B.  Women's  International  League  jfor  Peace 
JSio?,'^C°'  ^"'®**°^  Street  nI..  Wash- 

D.  (6)  ■$l'4.579.40.     E  (9)   $13.52<  .74. 

A^  *^S^  '^-  Stewart.   1300  Coi  necticut 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  ^^^^ 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Eiit»t« 

Boards.  36  South  Wabash  AyenSJ."fci^ 

D.  (8)  $1,450.  ^.  1 

A.  toWne  Stewart,  1028  Connectttut  Ave. 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^""^^^  ^▼^ 

Km  Sti«^  CouncU  on  Business  B|ail.  Inc., 
WM  Oonnectieut  Ayenoe  NW,  WaablngtoS; 

■.(9)  $4.80. 


Brownlr  g 

,,^  ^^'^?"'    Splegelberg.   Piled   *   Frank. 

1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  O^ 

B.  The   Hualapai   Trtbe  of   the   Hualapia 

Reservation.  Peach  Springs.  ArU.       "**"'*^ 

.nt.  l*'2f*'''   Splegelberg.   pjied   ft  Ptank. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington   D   C^^ 

R.?;.*^'   *^'''*   S*°"*   ™^  of   thi  Pin« 
Ridge  Reservation.  Pine  Ridge]  S.  Dak, 

.^i^^*^'**''   SP'egelbCTg.   p4ed   *  Tnak. 

1700  K  Street  NW..  WashingtoJTD  O  ^^ 

B.  The    San    Oarlos    ApactK»    ivih-     fu* 

Carlos,  Ariz.  »*«««»    inoe.    Bad 

A.  Norman   Strunk.   221   Kcrth   La   w*tt^ 
Street.  Chicago,  m.  "•   *-•   mim 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  t^mwt^ 
231  North  La  SaUe  Street,^iragZS.  ^'^ 

D.  (6>   $1,250.    E.   (9>    $93.rf. 

A.  Arthur  Sturgls.  Jlr.,  ihJ   nth  Stieet 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  '  owee* 

B.  American  Retail  Federatlto,  114S  lot-h 
Street  NW..  Washington.  d!^c 


A.  J.   E.  Sturrock,  Box  2084 
tlon,  AusUn.  Tex. 

«J!-  ^""  ^**«'  Conservatioi 
Box  2084  Capitol  Station. 

D-     (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $905. 


Capitol  Sta- 

,  Association. 
Austin,  T*x. 
.16. 


A.  Joseph  Monroe  SuUlvan,  K  00  Ocmneetl. 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  J^  «»"•««- 

B.  Committee  of  Amerloa4 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenui 
ington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.  (9)   $00.34^ 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen, 
New  Torit,  N.  T. 

B^  National  Tuberculoels 
Broadway,  New  Yoit.  N.  T 

O-  («)    $116.     B.    (»)    $5<i.90. 


1789  Broadwaj, 
Asadelatlon.  17M 


Steamship 
NW,  Wasb- 
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A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Glenn   J.   Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C.  and  1675  Sher- 
man Street.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor.  Jr..  918  lOth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  918  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,600.     E  (9)   $210. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor,  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Offlce  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (OEMI).  777  14th  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association. 
207  West  15th  Street.  Austin.  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $10,125.     E.   (9)    $6.94130. 

A.  OUver  A.  Thomas,  125  North  Center 
Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  125  North 
Center  Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $521.81. 

A.  a.  D.  Tllghman.  16M  K  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  Offlcers  Association.  1004  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  («)   $3,126. 

A.  William  H.  Tinney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.  Tlsdale.  2355  Alameda  Street. 
VaUeJo.  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vallejo.  Solano  County.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $295.     E.   (9)    $211.45. 

A.  H.  Wmia  Tobler.  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  (•)  0300.     E.  (8>   $138.88. 

A.  John  H.  Todd.  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  Ac  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Harry  L.  Towe.  241  Main  Street.  Hack- 
ensack.  N.  J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Joeey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.    E   (9)   $454.63. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.;  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     B.   (9)   $118.55. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $44.35.     . 

A.  Olenwood  8.  Troop.  Jr..  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $19J2S. 
CIV——* 


A.  Harold  J.  Turner.  Henry  Building.  Port- 
land. Oreg. 

B.  Spokane.  Portland  ft  Seattle  Railway 
Co.  et  al.,  Henry  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  WUUam  S.  Tyson,  821  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Local  No.  SO.  Canal  Zone  Pilots.  Inter- 
national Organization  of  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots  of  America,  Post  Offlce  Box  001,  Balboa, 
c  z 

E.  (0)  $93.92. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1528  FalrfleM  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co..  1525  Falrflild  Avenue,  Shreveport. 
La. 

E.  (9)  $1,505.50 

A.  United  States  Citizens*  Association, 
Canal  Zone.  Box  354.  Balboa.  C.  Z. 

D.  (6)  $2,682.85.     E.   (9)  $1,708.04. 

A.  United  States  Savings  ft  Loan  League, 

221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $13,947.91. 

A.  Tegetable  Growers  AssodaUon  of 
America,  Inc.,  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.   (9)  $16.95. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Mlchigar.  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $41.92.    E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.  44  G  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  (t)  $1,266.66. 

A.  Bailey  Walsh.  ISOC  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  IntemaUonal  Nickel  Co.,  Inc..  67  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $610.56. 

A.  Woollen  H.  Walsbe.  3800  Woodley  Road 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 
Suite  1204.  1700  K  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $346.50.     E.  (9)   $62.97. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Walter.  1200  18th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  SUeet  NW,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $478.  

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,875. 

A.  Charles  A.  Washer.  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $625. 


A.  Washington    Board   of   Trade. 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


1616    K 


A.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee. 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $591.55.     E.   (9)    $1,951.05. 

A.  Vincent  T.  Wasllewskl,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  

A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  Room  1610,  21  West  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  J.  R.  Watson.  Room  1,  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi  Railroad  ^MoelaUon.  Room 
1,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Passenger  Station. 
JacAson.  Miss. 

E.   (9)   $672.16. 

A.  Watters  ft  Donovan.  161  William  Street. 
New  York  City. 

B.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock 
Association.  161  WllUam  Street.  Nev  York 
City. 

D.  (6)    $8,750. 

A.  Hilary  Waukau.  Box  82.  Neopit.  Wis. 

B.  Menominee  Ttibe  of  Indians,  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Agency,  Keshena,  Wis. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Wearer.  Room  SOS,  401  Thinl 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  RaUway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  E.  Webb.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congre«««. 
1028  Connecticut  Aventie  NW,  Washington. 
D  C. 

D.  (6)  01,880.40.     E.  (9)   1387.04. 

A.  R.  B.  Webster,  401  Third  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  1250  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,952.93. 

A.  Bernard  Weltzer,  1711  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.96.    E.  (9)  $386.57. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Courthouse.  Bradentou.  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $626.72. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association, 
2201  P  street,  Bakersfleld,  Call/. 

D.  (6)   $73.25.     E.   (9)   $7,019.61. 

A.  Robert  V.  Westfall,  401  Tlilrd  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherlxood  of  Railroad  Tnlamma. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler.  704  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co,  Btoctrle  BuUdinc 
Butte.  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $8.10. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler,  704  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co..  Public  Service 
Building.  PortUnd.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler.  704  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  Water  Power  Co,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Wherry    HoTislng    Association.    1737   H" 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
E  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Don  White,  box  337.  Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Ine, 
box  337.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $3,249.99.    E.   (9)  $266.53. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  635  Southern  B\illd* 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen* 
635  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  (6)  $3,760.   &  (»> 
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A.  Whlteford,  Hart.  Carmody  &  Wilson,  815 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  •1^49.98. 

A.  Roger  J.  Whlteford,  815  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Marian  Diane  Delphlne  Sachs,  Beckman 
Hotel,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  and  Arthur  Sachs. 
In  care  of  Moses  &  Singer,  29  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  «250.    E.  (9)  $182^7. 


A.  H.  Leigh  Whitelaw,  60  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918   16th  Street  NW, 
suite  501,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Warren  E.  Whyte,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (6)  $34.90. 

A.  Albert   E.  Wilkinson.   417   Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  616  Hennessy  Build- 
ing, Butte.  Mont. 

D.  (6)  12,250.    E.  (0)  $953.40. 

A,  Wilkinson,  Craaun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
ion  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O, 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Wind  River 
Beservrtlon,  Fort  Wa«bakle,  Wyo. 

I.  (9)  •!. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Chagun  St  Bftrker,  744  Jtck- 
•on  Piece  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

B.  The  Confederated  0alUh  and  Kootenai 
lYibes  of  the  Plathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

I.  (9)  II. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  Sc  Barker,  744  Jaek« 
•on  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D,  C, 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe,  Klamath  Agency, 
Oregon. 

Z.  (9)  $2,59. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  744  Jack- 
eon  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Menomi- 
nee Indian  Reservation,  Keshena,  Wis. 

E.  (9)   $139.52. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
■on  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Quinalelt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah,  Wash. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,   r44  Jack< 
Bon  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  WellpU  it.  Wash. 
£.  (9)   $2.20. 


A.  Franz  O.  WiUenbucher.   1616 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,100. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson.  1300  Cofinectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

S.  National  Association  of  Re)  I  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NV-.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,200.     E.   (9)   $218.55. 

A.  James  L.  Wllmeth,  3027  Nor|h  Broad 
Sireec,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  The  National  Council  of  th  b  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

D.  (6)   $116.13.     E.  (9)   $116.13. 

A.  E.  Raymond  WUson.  104  C  S  reet  NE., 
Wcchlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leglsla« 
tion,  104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D,  (8)   $872.31. 

A.  John  J.  Wilson,  815  15th  St^t  NW., 
Wa;.hlngton.  D.  C. 

B,  Whlteford.  Hart.  Carmody  iJ  Wilson, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,    >.  C. 

D.  (6)    $1,249.98. 


—  HOUSE 


Jamiary  7 


I  street 
1616    I 


A.  W,  E,  Wilson,   1525  Fairfield 
Shreveport,  La, 

B.  Vnlon    Producing    Co,,    1828 


Avenue,   bhrevepoit,   La„   and   Un  ted   Oas 


Pipe  Line  Co.,  1025  Fairfield  Ave&tu 
port,  La. 

D.  (S)   $«00.    S.  (9)   $005.50. 


A,  W.  F,  Wlmbwly,  878  Spring  0t  ti  NW„ 
Atlanta,  Oa, 

B,  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  East  Wad  er  Drive, 
Chicago,  111,  ^ 

D.  (6)  $1,624.    E.  (9)  $834. 

A.  Everett  T,  Winter,   1978  Ralirey   Ex- 
chTpe  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Assoclatlc  n.     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Eullding,  St.  Lou  s.  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $4,125.  ^ 

A.  Theodore  Wiprud,  1718  M  St4et  NW., 
Wusiiington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  D  strict  of 
Columbia.  1716  M  Street  NW.,  Waj  hington 
D.  C.  ^ 


Avenue, 
Fatrfleld 


•hreve< 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Signal  Oil  and  Gas  Co., 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


13th 


A.  Prank  K.  Wooley.  425 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bxircaxi 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ill 

D.  (6)   $1,662.50.     E.   (9)   $8( 


A.  Wood.  King  and  Dawson. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Committee  for  BroaUenir^ 
Bank  Participation  In  Public 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago 


Street  NW., 
Federation,  2300 
50. 
«  Wall  Street, 


Commercial 
Financing.  50 

m. 


A.  Harley  Z.  Wooden. 

B.  Exceptional  Children, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $50. 


13(  1  16th  Street 


A.  Walter   F.   Woodul.    1828 
Southwest  Building,  Houston 

B.  Angelina  &  Neches  River 
Keltys,  Tex.  et  al. 

D.   (6)  $6,460.29.    E.   (9)  $1.1 


T>x. 


A.  Walter  F.  Woodul,  1828 
weft  Building,  Houston,  Ttx. 

B.  Humble  Oil  4  Refining 
Tex. 

D,  (6)   $1,948.72.     «,  (9)  $Z 


Bank  of  the 
Railroad  Co., 
' «  81. 

Bink  of  South- 
Co..  Bouaton, 
85.78. 


A.  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100 
BiMlding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Institute.  717  lUrk^i 
FrancUco,  CallT. 


fatlonal  Prese 
Street,  San 


A.  Robert  D,  Trnmnns,  Weef  3801  Padflo 
Avenue,  C  10,  Spokane,  Wash. 

B,  The  Washlnguin  Water  P^wer  Co.,  Poet 
Office  Box  1445,  Spokane.  Waili, 

■.  (9)  $136.49. 


A,  Donald  A.  Toung,  1618 
Wcthlngton,  D.  O, 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  o; 


A.  J.  Banks  Toung.   603   Ring   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C.  ^ 

B.  National    Cotton    Council 
Poet  Office  Box  9005,  Memphis, 

D.   (6)  $976. 


A.  O.    David    Zlmrtng,    11    Sbuth 
Street,   Chicago.   111.,  and   1001 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amalgamated     Association 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coaph 
of  America. 


1626  I  Street 
811  West  7th 
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The  following  registration!  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1»57: 
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(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  la  reproduced  below    In  the  intPrMt  nf  cK.riT««»«.,r  *»  »v.  *> 
repeated,  only  the  e««ntial  answers  are  printed,  ^and  a«  l^?rted  by'^el?re^Xflet^L^  XS^  "^^^"^  ^'^  "^ 

P^  TWO  Oo«»  WIT- XH.  8«3«a.T  or  «.  So.a«  aKn  Fn,  l^«  Cor»  WITH  THx  C«aK  o,  XH.  HOX.S.  or  R=^ 
This  page  (pagel)  *•—>«»«»  to  «n>Ply  Identifying  data;  and  page,  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deal,  with  financial  da^^* 
PLAC  a«  "X"  BB^w  TH.  APPEOPiaTK  Lnm  o.  Fwua.  «  th.  Box  a,  th.  Rianr  or  th, -r.po«"  hk^ihc  B«,o;  • 
••PaELmmAXT"  Bmron  (-Registration") :  To  "regUter,"  place  an  "X-  below  the  letter  "P-  and  fill  out  page  1  only.  * 
•QoAmsLT- Rzporr:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  hv  thi.  »-««..+   ^i  .'^.  ^ 

figure.    Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pi".  IaTaJ?erLu^dK'lE^.2J^J^^  l*^*  appropriate 

bered  as  page  "3r  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ••4."  "6."  "6  "  euT  ^eniu^tl  I^^'  fi^!  ^*  •^"oaal  pa«e  should  be  num- 
•ccompli.h  compliance  with  an  quarterVreportlng  «quto«nent.  <rf  Uie  A<^  '^  ^  *^^*  ^  accordance  with  Inatruction.  wUl 


Tear:  19. 


REPORT 
Pttisvakt  to  Fcdesal  RutTLATioN  or  LoBrrmc  Act 


p 

OtTABTB                  1 

lat 

2d 

8d 

4th 

( Mar»  one  square  only )     | 

Ml)  -^mployer'-^To  file  a.  an  "emptoyer".  wrIU  "None"  In  annrer  to  Item  "B" 

SVAaATi  BEPoats.   An  agent  or  employee  abould  not  attempt  to  combine  hi.  TUanrt  with  ^\^^  »^m.i^^.  «     —^ 

^•ilS'emSilr^^cS'eS;!^"--'  --  -^"^  nePorU^and^'^S;  'rSl^roT'lSj^l^SSSS;;  ?2Sr;  b.e.«..  .^ort.  ar. 

^"iJdryV^'iVJSjJSirl?  '^  ^'  ""•*  **•  •^•**  «^*-  '^  •'•  '^  '^•^^  <^  thU  r.quir«»«,t  merely  b«««M  Report,  ^r. 


(t») 


OMANTEtnoN  OB  INDIVIDUAL  Pir.mo; 
1.  Stat*  name,  addresa,  and  nature  of  btialnesa . 


JU?  A'*^rE^'?,'a.irgss."" "— « i-u  <»  «pu„h. 


street  NW,. 
ttoe  U.  S.  A. 


t.  and  the  contribution  Sf  ta^h  mtnSSru  to  bl  SSSSiU'^h^u^^^  i^J^  «nptojr$r.  but  $11 


of   America, 
Tenn. 


LaSalle 
Connecticut 

of     Street. 
Employee. 


KoT«  oM  jTtm  "Z"'—Meporti  by  A^tntt  or  f  mp{ove««. 
that:    (a)  U  a  particular  underuking  la  ^ 

8.  BMnoraa^-CUU  nam*,  addrm.  and  nature  of  buslnaaa.   if  there  U  no  employer,  writ*  "None.*  «"«t*r. 

(b)   Before  undertaking  any  Bctlvltles  In  connection  with  leftUlatlve  Interaata  <wv*i>iir.«irx.s. .■  i    ...-.^ 

Act  are  required  to  file  a  •Preliminary"  Report  iReglEtratlonr      *«««•"»•  mtereeU.  organization,  and  Individual,  .ubject  to  the  Lobbying 

(r)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterlv"  ReoArt  »»  th-  .nw  «/  —-u  -  i     ^ 
HMr^  or  .ipnxM  «.niunt  ol  «1«  to  loime^OT  wia"^Ian^,^  "^  "  ""'  '*'«""'  l""^  •"  •*"">  «>•?  h.w  rtther 


t 


C.  LwjisiATiTE  Imtbuts,  AND  PuuKATioN.  In  conncctlon  therewith: 


X.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditure*  In  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left.  BO  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interest,  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  Mpecific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bllla,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutea  and 
bllla. 


™«»  m^"*  v'  *^^°"  PUbUcatlon.  which  the 
trlbuted  In  connection  with  legislative  In- 

«^'!]f:.!?i^°"^^  t"^  Description.  (5  ^iS: 
tity  distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstributlo5^^rd> 

^',,'f,r^**K°^  P"^"^^""  <"  publication, 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor   (IX  pubUcatlons  were  recelvS  i  « 


(Answer  item.  1.2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  addiUonal  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 
4.  If  this  Is  a  •Trelimlnary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Renort  sUte  below  wh«f  *>,-  «-♦ , 

pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  toe  d^vmonThi^Z  ^«1«^*  natxire  and  amount  of  anticl- 
If  this  i.  a  "Quarterly  Report.  dlsregSoils  Item  "04"  l^nn^^^^m"^^^i^on't^  wJ^f  ?^  "^  compensation  is  to  be. 
combine  a  "PrBUmtoary-  Report  (Reglatration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report^  "    "^    «    «"  ^^^  back  of  thi.  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


APFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1< 
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A.  American  National  Livestock  Auction 
Association,  V.  P.  W.  Building,  Broadway  at 
34th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  101  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  The  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee. 
Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Chapman,  WolfsohTi  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Camara  Minera  de  Mexico.  Oante  15. 
Mexico,  D.  F..  Mexico. 

A.  Ra3nnond  A.  Cook,  Gulf  Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Covin^on  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co..  160  Front 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  William  J.  Culbertson,  401  Third  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Joan  David,  4737  36th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C; 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Dwlght  Royall,  Harris,  Koegel  &  Caskey. 
Wire  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

A.  Milton  C.  Grace,  1109  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Rohner  &  Gehrlng.  Hintere  ZoUamts- 
Btrasse  1,  Vienna  III,  Austria,  and-  Oester- 
reichlscher  Lloyd,  Herrengasse  14,  Vienna. 
Austria. 

A.  Robert  A.  Grant,  624  Associates  Build- 
ing. South  Bend,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A.  William  Jackman,  234  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobile  Oil  Co..  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Legislative  Council,  National  Anti- 
Dumping  Committee,  Inc.,  1101  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Livestock  Market  Council,  V.  P.  W. 
BuUding,  Broadway  at  34th,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A.  Robert  S.  McClelland,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Metropolitan  Businessmen's  Association, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Kenyon  CoUege,  Gambler,  Ohio. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  New  York  Hospital,  New  York, 
IT.  Y. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  ll3tli  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  West  Paln^  Beach. 
Fla. 

A.  Miller  ^  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  William  R.  Semans,  at>€  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md , 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  John  B.  Stetson  University,  peLand, 
Fla. 

A.  Miller  ft  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  James  G.  Van  Horn,  [care  of 
Detroit  Wabeek  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  (Detroit. 
Mich. 

A.  Albert  H.  Monacelll,  161  East  42^  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds.  InC7.  Suite  2700,  161  East  42^  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  National  Awoclatlon  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors,   1016   20th   Street    NW.. 
ton.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of 
tractors,  1016  20th  Street  NW., 
D.  C. 


Vi  ashing- 

Plumbli  ig  Con- 
Was]  ington. 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Mtnlcloal 
Bonds.  Inc.,  Suite  2700,  161  East  42c  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Brice  O'Brien,  1102  Ring  riulldlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Rini  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Irving  R.  M.  Panz-r.  1735  L^  Sales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Charles  Neuman  de  Vegvar,  RoJnd  HIU 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Street, 


A.  Francis   E.    Perkins,    21    School 
Concord,  N.  H. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Noiih  8ta 
tion,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Rufus    G.    Poole,    Suite    1219, 
Building,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

B.  The  Domestic  Potash  Industry. 


Skokle 


A.  Gordon    M.    Quarnstrom,    7447 
Boulevard.  Skokle.  111. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  House,  Vi  ashinu 
ton,  D.  C  T*-    "6 

A.  Thomas  M.  Raysor.  1366  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  National  -training 
School  for  Deaconesses  and  Missljnaries 
1140  North  Capitol  Street,  Washingto^,  D.  C. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  412  Albee  BLiIdlne 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^^ 

B.  United  California  Gun  Dealers 


tion,  386  West  Green  Street,  Pasadena 


mington.  Pa. 


January  8 


A.  John  L.  Schroeder,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Metropolitan     Businessmeil's     Associa- 
tion, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Wasbini  ton,  D.  C. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Rl^  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress, [Ring  Build- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  60S  \^e8t  Olymplo 
Boulevard.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cilifornla,  225 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Lucius  S.  Smith  m,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C 

B.  American  Thrift   Assemblsf.   Inc.,   1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Wa6hingto4.  D.  C. 

A.  Strasser.    Spiegelberg.    FrieU    ft   Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  ] ).  C. 

B.  Ben  Blumenthal,  608  Filth  ^veuue.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 


A.  Don    Welch,    Jr.,    Post 
Madlll.  Okla. 

B.  Oklahoma  Railways 


A.  Carroll  M.  White,  1721  De 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association 
De  Sales  Street,  Washington,  D 


•  loc,        A.  Don  White,  Post  Office  Box 


Va. 


B.  National  Audlo-VUual 
Post  Office  Box  337,  Fairfax.  Va. 


A.  Yates    ft    KTak.    1025 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


-••- 


<«*^ 


Offl;e   Box   231, 


Comml  ttee. 


Sales  Street. 
,    1721 


337,  Fairfax, 
Assopiatlon,  Inc.. 


Vemont  Avenue 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January 


8,  1958 


Slnuns 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clocf:  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  iirayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  T  ly  gracious 
providence  is  our  shield  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  and  our  streng;h  in  the 
struggles  of  each  new  day. 

We  rejoice  that  in  times  of  irreat  crisis 
and  confusion  we  may  avail  <  urselves  of 
the  companionship  and  counsel  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Help  us  to  appreciate  mors  fully  our 
need  of  accepting  the  Master>  overtures 
of  friendship  if,  during  thesjB  days,  we 
would  be  impervious  to  any  despondent 
and  hysterical  tempers  of  mind  and 
heart. 

Grant  that  the  Members  cf  Congress 
may  be  men  and  women  of  faith  and 
courage  who  know  how  to  meet  every 
mountain  of  difficulty  without  fear  or 
frustration. 

May  nothing  ever  undermlr  e  our  trust 
In  the  conquering  and  invincible  power 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 
....^      In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 

A.  Beecher  F.  RusseU,  Eastover,  N  w  Wll-\^™^^ 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedl  ngs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approv«d. 


J  issocla- 
Calif. 


A.  Beecher  Foulke  Russell.  Eastov  r.  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.  »  •        " 


A.  C.    T.    "Ted"    Sanders.    VFW 
Broadway  at  34th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  American    National    Livestock 
Association,    VPW    Building, 
34th,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


B  aiding. 

^  luctlon 
Broad  ray    at 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  fepeaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  on  Calendar  Wednes  lay  for  to- 
day and  next  week  be  dispense  i  with. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectiozi. 


adviaer  to  ILO   oonferenoee   was   also  ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Congreaunan  Ksllxt  will  be  missed  greatly 
by  the  mUUons  of  Americans  for  whom  be 
labcwed  wlUi  such  dedication  and  effectlve- 


THE   LATE  AUGUSTINE   B.   KELLSY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waltek]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Auctrs- 
Tun  B.  Kellsy.  "Gus,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly known  by  all  of  us  and  by  the  thou- 
sands of  people  whom  he  had  the  honor 
to  represent  for  so  long,  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  July  in  1883  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  he  loved  so  dearly.  Gus 
was  educated  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  was  not  graduated 
because  he  developed  an  athletic  heart 
and  he  was  retired  while  still  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  He  then  engaged  In 
various  business  activities  and  during 
his  later  years  was  the  owner  and  op- 
erator of  large  coal-mining  interests.  He 
was  serving  his  ninth  term  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  here  he  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Uttle 
man. 

Gus  was  an  enlightened  employer, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  his 
employees.  He  was  also  a  great  believer 
in  education  as  a  means  of  ultimate 
elimination  of  evils  that  have  beset  this 
great  Republic  and  the  world. 

In  his  18  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress he  put  those  beliefs  into  action. 
He  gained  wide  recognition  for  his  cham- 
pionship of  mine-safety  legislation  and 
of  other  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  workingman  and  for  improvement  of 
our  educational  system. 

His  devoted  service  to  community. 
State,  and  Nation  will  long  remain  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Gus  will  be  missed.  He  was  a  family 
man.  He  had  a  large  family.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  last  conversation  I  had 
with  him  was  concerning  some  of  the 
problems  that  he  had,  and  how  proud 
he  was  of  all  his  children. 

To  them  I  extend  my  condolences,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  his  memory  all  of  us 
can  proceed  with  the  work  to  which  he 
was  dedicated. 

During  his  service  here  Gus  was  se- 
lected by  two  administrations  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Labor 
Convention  in  Geneva.  He  made  his 
mark  there,  and  that  great  organization 
has  departed  from  some  of  the  things 
that  brought  criticism  to  it,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  activity. 

I  include  the  following  statement  and 
editorials: 

Statement  bt  SccHrrABT  of  Labor  James  P. 
MrrcHELi.,  NovxMBXB  21.  1957 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Congressman  Attcusthtx  B.  Kxu.kt.  He 
has  given  the  people  of  his  State  and  the 
Nation  loyal  and  effective  repreeentation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  17 
years. 

As  Secretary  of  lAbot.  I  have  particularly 
appreciated  the  support  which  he  has  given 
to  programs  we  have  reccxnmended  to  help 
promote  the  welfare  of  working  people  of 
the  Nation.    His  service  as  a  CongreMional 


[From  the  United  Mine  Workers  Jounud  of 
December  1,  1957] 

BBPKBSBMTATTVE    AUCXTSTtmi    B.    KBU.KT,    74 

Representative  AxTousmrB  B.  Kbixet. 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
UMWA's  best  friends  on  Capitol  HiU,  died 
of  cancer  on  November  31  In  Suburban  Hos- 
pital, Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  74.  Repre- 
sentative Kkllet.  a  coal  operator,  repre- 
sented Pennsylvania's  2  let  Congressionad 
District  (Westmoreland  County)  near  Pitts- 
burgh. He  was  serving  his  ninth  term  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

In  a  telegram  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tine B.  KeUey,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  the  resi- 
dent international  officers  of  the  UMWA — 
President  John  L.  Lewis.  Vice  President 
Thomas  Kennedy  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
John  Owens — said: 

"We  have  Just  learned  of  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  your  distinguished  husband,  with 
whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  associating 
frequently  down  through  the  years.  As  a 
result  of  oiu*  many  dealings  with  Congress- 
man KxixET,  we  could  not  help  but  recog- 
nize his  tremendous  traits  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, capabUity.  and  dependabUity.  Un- 
questionably he  contributed  his  iUustrious 
talents  at  all  times  to  serve  his  country  and 
fellow  man.  His  record  as  a  Congressman 
brought  about  much  beneficial  legislation 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try, and  recognition  of  his  outstanding  abU- 
Ity  can  best  be  ascertained  by  the  important 
committee  posts  he  held  plvis  the  fact  that 
he  served  as  an  adviser  at  several  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  conferences.  We 
fully  realize  what  a  terrific  experience  this 
shock  has  been  to  you  and  the  members  of 
your  family,  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  wherein  your  hus- 
band enjoyed  outstanding  friendship,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  condolence  in  your  hour 
of  grief." 

Representative  Kellbt  had  a  virtually  100- 
peroent  perfect  voting  record  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation of  interest  to  the  UMWA  and  organ- 
ized labor  in  general.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered by  UMWA  members  principally  for 
the  valiant  fight  he  carried  on  for  mine 
safety  legislation,  a  fight  that  ended  finaUy 
in  victory  in  1952  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act — the  first  Fed- 
eral mine-safety  law  with  "teeth"  in  It.  Mr. 
Kkllet  and  former  Representative  Samuel 
KL  McConnell,  Jr.,  RepubUcan,  Pennsylvania, 
were  the  leaders  for  their  respective  political 
parties  in  this  successful  battle. 

A  lil>eral  northern  Democrat.  Mr.  Kellet 
had  been  in  the  vanguard  of  many  Capitol 
HUl  battles  in  behalf  of  legislation  to  benefit 
working  people.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress he  and  Representative  Clevelani)  M. 
Bauxt.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  spark- 
plugged  the  hard-fought  battle  for  effective 
Federal-ald-to-education  legislation  which 
was  scuttled  by  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Kellet  was  the  No.  2  Democrat  on  the 
Important  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  He  also  served  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  annually  re- 
views the  President's  budget  and  economlo 
report  to  the  Nation. 

A  resident  of  Oreensburg.  Pa..  Mr.  Kellet 
was  owner  and  president  of  the  Mammoth 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Diiring  his  17  years  In  the  House  he  always 
was  active  in  behalf  of  liberal  labor  legisla- 
tion. Five  times  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  Presidents  TYuman  and  Elsenhower 
had  selected  him  as  House  delegate  to  the 
ILO,  a  tripartite  agency  of  the  United 
Natlona. 


Recently  he  had  headed  a  House  subcom- 
mittee studying  legislation  to  increase  the 
Federal  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Kellet  always  had  l>een  actively  op- 
posed  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

He  led  the  1945  investigation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  artificial  limbs  among  amputees. 
His  subcommittee  had  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment conduct  an  investigation  that  led  to 
several  convictions  in  the  Industry  for  viola- 
tion of  antitrust  laws.  Mr.  Kellet  also  was 
active  in  behalf  of  a  federally  operated, 
nationwide  employment  service  .after  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Kellet  attended  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
time  and  took  an  active  interest  In  Army 
athletics  and  West  Point  activities.  He  had 
to  resign  from  the  Academy  because  of  a 
heart  murmur.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Academy  In  1965 
and  1956. 

Mr.  Kellet,  known  as  "Gus"  to  his  multi- 
tude of  friends,  was  a  quiet  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  frequently  aroused 
to  bitter  criticism  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  of  such  conservatives  as  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 

Bom  in  New  Baltimore.  Somerset  County, 
Pa.,  on  July  9,  1883,  Mr.  Kellet  was  a  small 
child  when  his  family  moved  to  Greens- 
burg.  His  formal  education  began  there  at 
St.  Benedict's  grade  school  where  each  of  his 
own  nine  children  later  were  to  attend. 

Mr.  Kellet  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children. 
In  his  boyhood  he  assisted  his  parente  fi- 
nancially by  selling  newspapers  in  Oreens- 
burg. He  was  a  graduate  and  footbaU  let- 
terman  of  Oreensburg  High  SchooL 

Forty  years  after  having  to  leave  West 
Point — a  bitter  disappointment — Mr.  Kel- 
let received  a  measure  of  consolation  when 
he  attended  graduation  ceremonies  at  West 
Point  for  the  class  that  included  his  son. 
Paul.  Five  of  his  six  sons  were  in  the  armed 
services  during  World  War  H,  the  youngest 
son  being  too  young  for  military  duty  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Kellet  began  his  business  career  In 
1905  as  a  clerk  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  He  later  worked  In  a  similar  ca- 
pacity with  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  and 
became  the  firm's  youngest  superintendent. 
Later  he  was  associated  with  the  Hillman 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.  and  after  that  operated 
his  own  mining  properties. 

BCr.  Kellet  married  Ellen  Marie  Bates  of 
Scottsdale,  Pa.,  in  1913.  He  had  always 
been  active  in  community  affairs.  He  was 
an  organizer  of  the  Oreensburg  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  a  trustee  of  Seton  HiU  Col- 
lege and,  for  a  time,  a  member  of  the 
Oreensburg  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Kellet,  after  leaving  West  Point, 
studied  engineering  and  business  adminis- 
tration through  correspondence  school 
tjourses.  He  was  an  avid  reader  and  was  re- 
garded as  a  leading  authority  on  the  Civil 
War. 

The  Pennsylvania  Representative  belonged 
to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  American  Min- 
ing Congress,  the  Pittsbxirgh  Athletic  As- 
sociation, the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
and  the  John  Carroll  Society. 

In  addition  to  MTs.  Kelley,  he  is  survived 
by  6  sons  and  3  daughters.  He  also  is  sur- 
vived by  36  grandchUdren  and  2  sisters  and 
5  brothers. 

A  solemn  mass  of  reqxiiem  was  offered 
November  23  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  in  Oreensburg.  The  body 
was  returned  to  Washington  for  another 
requiem  mass  November  25  at  the  Church  of 
the  Little  Flower.  Burial  was  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Artlngton.  Va. 

EEPmESEMTATIVB   B3LLBT    WAS   aUBSr  OF   ItSt 
OUMVKHnOK 

The  late  Representative  Auiiuatwa  B. 
Kellet  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  1952  In- 
ternational  Convention  of   the   UlfWA   in 
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Cincinnati.  Introduced  by  Vice  President 
Thomaa  Kennedy,  Mr.  Kcllst.  in  %  few  re- 
marks, summed  up  the  type  of  liberal.  pro» 
labor  tv<"'t'»g  tliat  was  ills  trademark  in 
Congress. 

He  blasted  reactionaries  in  Government 
and  told,  briefly,  of  his  part  in  getting  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  legislation  passed  even 
thougb  he  said  it  was  Impoesible  to  get  as 
good  a  bill  through  Congrees  as  be  had  hoped. 

In  honor  of  the  Congressman,  President 
John  L.  Lewis  said  In  part:  "He  contributed 
his  full  strength  and  influence  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  kind  of  (mine  safety)  bill  which 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  hoped 
for.  Day  and  night  he  and  his  associates 
worked  during  those  long  months.  He  knows 
coal  mines  and  he  understands  coal  mines 
and  AtTGTTSTiNE  KixLZT  is  a  great  deal  of  a 
man  in  his  own  right  aside  from  being  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  believes  in  render- 
ing service  to  the  people.  He  stands  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans  and  the  future  of 
America  will  be  assin-ed  and  its  grandeur  will 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as  we  can  have 
public  servants  of  the  high  tjrpe  and  sterling 
character  of  Congressman  Ksllet." 

(From  the  Postal  Record  for  January  1958] 

AUGTTSTINS  B.  KZLLET 

IiCtter  carriers  of  the  United  States  loet  a 
Tery  good  friend  when  Congressman  Augus- 
tine B.  KzLLEY  of  the  21st  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania died  In  Suburban  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Con^essman  Kkllet  had  a  100  percent 
record  on  postal  legislation.  He  signed  the 
discharge  petition  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  His  service  in  the  Congress  started 
In  the  77th  Congress  and  he  was  reelected 
every  term  since  that  time.  During  this 
entire  period  he  consistently  supported  all 
legislation  of  benefit  to  workers. 

Congressman  Kkt.t.kt  Is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  nine  children.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  extends  its  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kelley  and  the 
lamlly. 

[Prom  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Advo- 
cate  (Retail  Clerks  Union),  January  19581 

CONGKESSMAN     KlTLLET     DIES — AUTHOfiEO 

Minimum  Wage  Bill 

With  the  passing  of  Representative  Augtts- 
TiNK  B.  Kfi.i.et  (Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania), 
who  died  November  20  at  the  Bethesda,  Md.. 
Suburban  Hospital  at  the  age  of  74,  the 
RCIA  and  its  sponsored  Active  Ballot  Club 
has  lost  a  friend. 

Congressman  Kkllzt  represented  Pennsyl- 
vania's 21st  District  (near  Pittsburgh)  from 
1941.  He  was  the  second-ranking  Democrat 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  also  served  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for 
Federal  school  construction  aid,  and  spon- 
sored school  bills  in  1956  and  1957.  Repre- 
sentative KxLLKT  headed  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards,  which  In  1957 
held  extended  hearings  on  extension  of  the 
minimum-wage  law.  In  this  position  he 
was  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  provisions  to 
retail  store  employees.  Kellet  Introduced 
the  RCIA-sponsored  bill,  H.  R.  4791,  in  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress. 

His  death  left  the  House  lineup  at  231 
Democrats,  201  Republicans,  and  3  vacancies. 
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(From  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  TtlbuiM-Bevlew 
of  November  22, 1957]       1 

CONGSESSMAIT  KXLLET       | 

By    his    constituents    In    Wi 
County   Congressman  Augustine 
Kelley  will  be  widely  mourned  foil 
death  at  noon  Wednesday  In  Suburi 
pltal,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  Kelley  underwent  a  serious 
last  September  and  had  been  ina 
ernmentwise  while  recuperating  at 
He  sufferad  a  fall  there  and  appare 
plications  resiilted  which  caused  hi^  death  a 
few  days  after  his  hospital  admitt 

The  Congressman  served  18  years 
Ington.    Just   the   day  before  he 
family  had  annoimced  he  would 
another   term   because   of  his  b 
current  term  would  have  expired  at 
of  1958. 

Never  one  to  hide  his  'light  unde^  a  bu?h 
el,"  Mr.  KiLLET  gave  a  good  account  of  his 
stewardship  for  the  people  of  Westitioreland 
County  in  Waehlngton.  Because  of  his 
length  of  service  he  ranked  high  o^  several 
Important  Congressional  commitces  and 
displayed  forceful  appeals  for  hLu  convic- 
tions In  legislative  enactments,  Specially 
since  his  seniority  provided  him  wjth  some 
solid  ground  upon  which  to  operati. 

Congressman  Kelley  was  in  the  iorefront 
of  educational  and  labor  leglslatioh  In  his 
late  terms  in  Congress.  In  his  Pe<  eral  aid 
for  school  plans,  introduced  Into  the  last 
two  sessions,  he  barely  lost  out  aft4  r  a  long 
fight. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  hU  constit- 
uents in  the  National  Capital,  Con  ressman 
Kelley  was  very  much  and  alway  on  the 
Job,  irrespective  of  whom  the  ■eciplent 
might  be  or  the  request  sought.  I  Is  repu- 
tation, politically  and  otherwise,  vas  im- 
peccable. 

Congressman  Kellet  also  earned  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  In  the  Hovis  (  for  his 
integrity  and  hts  attention  to  his  [^orgres- 
sional  duties.  Inasmuch  as  he  al^  ays  was 
a  Democrat  and  won  handily  in  hi  s  reelec- 
tion contests  in  this  county.  It  waj  natural 
that  when  the  Eisenhower  admin  Istration 
came  Into  power,  he  became  Inc  •easingly 
critical  of  several  of  its  policies,  « specially 
after  President  Elsenhower  won  hti  second 
term,  when  Democrats  nationally  Jjined  in 
the  chorus  of  complaint. 

This  partisanship  on  the  nation  il  scene 
was  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless,  iie  peo- 
ple of  Westmoreland  County  hav  i  lost  a 
hard-working  and  able  Congressm  in. 

[Prom  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.]   Dally 
Dispatch  of  November  20,  195'  ] 

Kidney  Ailment  Fatal  to  Kell^ — Con- 
gressman Dies  at  Noon  in  WASHtorcTON 
Congressman  Augustine  BzaNAxi  Kslley 
died  at  noon  today  in  Suburban  hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  where  he  had  beer  on  the 
"very  critical"  list  overnight. 

Kelley,  Westmoreland  County's  United 
States  Representative  in  Washingb)n  since 
1940,  was  given  last  rites  Tuesday  nij  ht.  The 
74-year-old  legislator  imderwent  serious 
surgery  in  September  and  complicated  his 
recovery  last  week  when  he  Injure^himself 
in  a  fall  at  his  home  here. 
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Representative  Kkixxt  was  a  leader  In  the 
fight  for  Federal  aid  for  school  Iconstnictlon. 

Although  Kelley 's  age  has  been  reported 
as  high  as  84,  the  Oongressioiial  Directory, 
official  biographical  Information  source  for 
Representatives,  lists  his  blrthfjlace  as  New 
Baltimore.  Pa.,  on  July  9,  1883,  jwhlch  makes 
him  74.  I 

KzLLET.  once  a  cadet  of  the  ynitad  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Pomt.  has  served 
on  many  education  and  labor  cjommittees  In 
Washington  and  has  been  a  coi^sisteut  critic 
of  President  Eisenhower's  pollcjles  and  atti- 
tudes. Reporters  considered  him  extremely 
quotable. 

He  has  always  easily  won  el4  ctlon  In  this 
21st  Congressional  District. 

Before  entering  Congress.  h(i  held  inter- 
ests in  several  coal  mining  o{eratlons  and 
the  directory  still  describes  h  m  as  a  coal 
operator. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  Ep  >clal  election, 
candidates  would  be  nomlnnted  by  the 
county's  Democratic  and  Repu  ilican  execu- 
tive committees. 

Congress  reconvenes  In  January. 

[From  the  Washington  Daly  Hews  of 
November  22. 1957]^ 

A  voice  that  cried  out  for  years  in  a  wil- 
derness of  apathy  and  miscot\ception  has 
been  stilled  with  the  death  of  AncusriNs  B. 
Kellky.  United  States  Repres^Utive  from 
Pennsylvania's  21st  District. 

Westmoreland  County  has  lost  an  able 
Representative  in  Congress  but,  more  seri- 
ously, the  Nation  has  been  Ceprlved  of  ■ 
champion  of  the  cause  of  educitlon.  Repre- 
sentative ElELLCT  was  the  tiuthor  of  a 
Democratic  school-constructloq-aid  proposal 
which,  combined  with  an  Blienhower  ad- 
ministration measure,  resultedlin  a  compro- 
mise bill  that  failed  to  pass  Congress  by  only 
a  few  votes  in  August.  Representative  Kel- 
ley had  been  fighting  for  his  proposal  long 
before  the  last  session. 

This  newspaper  differed  with  Congress- 
man Kxlley's  flat-grant  approach  tar  Fed- 
eral aid  to  build  badly  needed  bublic  school 
classrooms.  But  no  one  cou  d  doubt  his 
sincerity,  his  deep  conviction  that  the  im- 
portant thing  was  not  how  it  v&b  done  but 
that  it  be  done.  When  the  sh(  wdown  came 
and  the  Kelley  bUl  was  dead,  hi  was  actively 
supporting  the  compromise  leftislatlon  that 
combined  both  his  and  President  Eisen- 
hower's ideas.  Unlike  some  Congressmen. 
his  never  was  a  selfish  pride  cf  authorship 
but  a  deep  desire  to  accompliBt  the  purpose 
and  overcome  a  need. 

Representative  Kelley's  vleiw  on  educa- 
tion have  been  presented  and  (upported  on 
several  occasions  by  this  newi  paper.  Only 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  responded  to 
our  questions  about  his  reactioi  to  the  Rxis- 
sian  scientific  breakthrough  ln1  o  space  with 
these  words: 

"Sclentiflc  leadership  should  take  preced- 
ence over  every  other  material  challenge  In 
this  battle  for  survival.  •  •  •  if  American 
youth  is  deprived  of  the  necessary  facillUes 
at  the  lower  level,  the  disparity;  between  the 
United  States  and  Russian  scl<ince  and  en- 
gineering strength  will  leave  this  country 
progressively  further  behind." 

Mr.  KxLurr'B  reason  and  ▼ilon  wiU  be 


»1  il 


election  to  fill  Kelley's  seat  which  ends  In 
January  1959. 

_  (Greensburg  political  circles  Imn  mediately 

At  the  time  of  Ksllet's  death,  field  hear-  ^P«c^ted  that  one  of  his  sons,  i  iegls  or 

Ings  on  his  biU  were  under  way  on  the  west  ^^^'  ''O^^  ^  ^  •ucceed  their  (fwl.) 

coast.     Hearing  the  sad  news.  Acting  Chair-  ^^  doctors  said  he  was  sulfering  from  a 

man  James  A.  RoosxvxLx  declared  a  short  ■*ff°""     kidney    condition.      Doctors     per- 

afternoon  recess  mitted  him  to  converse  with  members  of  his 

Congressman   Booscvxlt  reconvened   the  SSS    ***"    "^    ^>*^<ie    ahorU*    before 

f::S^f^oT:^a^L^!,^^^^:,     ^^l^ome  ws,  ^  Greensburg  wJer,  ««• 
rlaltoKsLLET.  «^«  D«t  possible  memo-     ^  his  sons.  Regis  or  J.  Hilary,  is  Regarded 

*»  "kely  to  attempt  to  succeed  his  lather. 


Governor  Leader  will  now  call  for  a  special     "*^^<*  ^  *^e  next  session  of  Congress  when 


the  issue  of  aid  to  education  comes  up  again. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  his  cause  this  time 
will  prevail. 


a  mat  nis  cause 


[From   the   Washington   Krenlng   Star   of 

November  23, 1967]  | 
RXPR«SEMTAT1V«  KKLtrr.   AUTWSfc  OF  SCHOOL 

Am  Box  I 

Representative  Apgustiwe  B.  Kmxr,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Pennsylvania,  died  yesterday  in  Sub- 
urban Hospital.     He  was  74. 

«*fi"..'^*wT'  **"■  ^"*  ^**^«  J^^ney.  attrib- 
uted death  to  cancer. 


Mr.  KsJjrr  recently  suffered  a  fan  at  his 
home,  5330  Kenwood  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.    He  underwent  surgery  last  September. 

•ON  MAT  BBK  «BAT 

His  family  had  announced  In  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  Tuesday  night  that  Mr.  Kkllzt  had  de- 
cided not  to  seek  reelection  to  a  10th  term. 
The  family  said  two  of  his  sons.  Regis  and 
J.  Hilary  Kelley.  were  considering  the  possi- 
bility that  one  of  them  might  run  for  their 
father's  seat. 

Mr.  KiLLXT,  second-ranking  Democrat  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
was  the  author  of  a  controversial  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  that  died  in  the  84th 
Congress  and  still  is  pending  In  the  85th. 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  1940,  he  would 
have  completed  his  ninth  term  next  January. 

A  native  of  New  Baltimore,  Pa..  Mr.  Kxllkt 
attended  parochial  and  public  grade  schools. 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  High  School,  and  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

He  left  the  Academy  because  of  poor  health 
and  took  correspondence  courses  in  mining 
engineering  and  business  administration. 
Entering  the  mining  field  as  a  clerk,  he  ad- 
vanced to  superintendent  of  mines  and  later 
acquired  the  Mammoth  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
which  he  owned  at  his  death. 

AtTTHOa  or  EOUCATIOM  BILL 

He  served  on  the  Greensburg  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1935  and  1938  and  was  a  member 
of  the  scale  committee  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Oi>erator8  Association  from 
1936  to  1939.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  conference  in 
Montreal  in  1946  and  to  the  ILO  conferences 
In  Geneva  in  1947,  1950,  and  1951. 

Mr.  KKixrr'a  ald-to-educatlon  bill  was  the 
focal  point  of  a  bitter  House  fight  in  1955 
when  Representative  Powell.  Democrat  of 
New  Tork.  introduced  an  amendment  to 
ban  funds  for  segregated  schools.  The 
Hotise  adopted  the  amendment  over  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  objections,  and  then  killed 
the  bill. 

During  the  1956  campaign  Mr.  Powxu. 
swung  bis  support  to  Mr.  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
Kkllst  said  he  was  "puzzled"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's acceptance  of  the  Powell  endorse- 
ment. 

The  Kelley  bill  died  In  1956  after  It  bogged 
down  in  a  dispute  between  its  Democratic 
backers,  who  wanted  funds  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  school -age  populations,  and  Repub- 
licans, who  held  out  for  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

BOTTOHT    AMXmMKNT    aSPKAI. 

Last  December  Mr.  Kcllit  called  for  a 
drive  to  repeal  the  anti-third-term  constitu- 
tional amendment,  calling  it  a  "Republican 
device  for  posthiunous  dishonor  of  the  great 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

Mr.  Kelley  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineers, the  Association  of  Graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  the  Army 
Athletic  Association,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  and  the 
John  Carroll  Society. 

He  headed  a  House  Labor  subcommittee 
on  aid  to  the  physically  handicapped  from 
1944  to  1946  and  later  served  on  the  advisory 
committee  on  prosthetic  devices  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  was  on  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  MUitary  Academy  in  1956 
and  1956. 

Survivors  besides  his  widow  include  nine 
children. 

Mr.  Kjellky's  body  was  taken  last  night  to 
his  hometown  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  where  It 
will  be  at  the  Cramer  funeral  h<Mne  through 
tomorrow. 

Mass  will  be  said  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Cathedral  in  Greensburg  at  10:  30  a.  m. 
Saturday.  The  body  wiu  be  returned  to 
Washington  toe  another  mass  Monday  morn- 
ing at  the  Church  ol  Um  LttUe  Howw.  with 


burial   in   Arlington   Cemetery, 
has  not  yet  been  set. 


The   time 


[From  the  lUX  AFL-CIO  News  of  November 
25.  1967] 

Ha  Was  LsBoa'a  Fexskd 

A  career  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind 
came  to  an  end  November  20,  when  United 
States  Representative  Augustine  B.  Kklltt, 
Democrat,  Pennsylvania,  died  of  cancer. 

Gus  K XI .LEY,  though  an  employer  himself, 
was  an  ardent  fighter  for  the  rights  of  the 
working  man.  He  sponsored  the  school  con- 
struction aid  bill  last  year  which  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Hovise  by  a  handful  of  votes 
when  the  Administration  made  no  last  min- 
ute drive  to  secure  the  4  or  5  votes  needed. 

He  devoted  countless  hours  to  liettering 
the  lives  and  chances  of  work  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

One  had  only  to  walk  through  the  streets 
of  his  hometown,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  with 
Gus  Kellky  to  realize  the  admiration  and 
affection  his  constituents  had  for  him  in 
Pennsylvania's  2l8t  District,  which  is  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Many  of  those  constituents 
are  lUS  members  at  Local  601,  Westing- 
house,  East  Pittsburgh. 

In  a  letter  to  Gus  Kelley's  widow,  lUE 
President  Carey  declared:  "Representative 
Kkllxy  was  a  rare  flgiire  in  the  political 
scene  in  this  country,  an  employer  who  knew 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  workers 
and  who  sought  with  every  power  and 
strength  at  his  command  to  secure  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  •  •  •.  In  this,  our 
hour  of  loss,  we  breathe  a  prayer  of  thanks 
that  a  man  such  as  Gus  Kklley  was  able  for 
so  many  years  to  serve  us  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress." 

Paul  Carmlchael,  president  of  local  601. 
said  of  Kxixey:  "Ous  Kelley's  door  was  al- 
ways open  to  any  of  oxu-  members  with 
problems  involving  the  Congressman.  Our 
loss  is  great.  Gone  from  us  Is  a  friend  who 
would  be  virtually  Impxieslble  to  replace." 

Just  a  few  short  weeks  before  he  died  In 
Suburban  Hospital,  Bethesda.  Md.  (Just  out- 
side of  Washington),  Gus  Kelley  gave  what 
might  be  called  his  credo  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations. 

Of  the  attempts  to  secure  so-called  right- 
to-work  laws,  Representative  Kklley  as- 
serted: 

"These  laws  are  harmful  to  industry  as 
well  as  labor.  Union  security  embodies  a 
basic  principle  of  Justice;  namely,  that  those 
who  receive  benefits  must  contribute  their 
share  of  the  cost." 

Gus  Kellky  was  a  native  of  Somerset 
County,  Pa.  His  family  moved  to  Greens- 
burg when  he  was  a  small  child.  His  formal 
education  began  there  at  St.  Benedict's 
Grade  School,  which  each  of  his  nine  chil- 
dren later  attended.  He  himself  was  the 
eldest  of  nine  children  and  worked  as  a 
newsboy  to  aid  his  family. 

After  an  outstanding  scholastic  and  ath- 
letic career  at  Greensburg  High  School,  he 
was  appointed  to  West  Point,  but  had  to 
leave  after  some  time  because  of  an  athletic 
heart.    Ironically,  he  lived  to  be  74. 

He  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  having  to 
leave  the  Point,  but  that  disappointment 
was  eased  In  later  years  when  he  watched 
his  son.  Paul,  graduate  there. 

After  West  Point,  Gus  Kkllxt  went  to 
work  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a 
clerk.  He  then  transferred  to  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.  and  thus  began  a  career 
which  later  made  him  owner  of  a  coal  mine. 

It  is  indicative  also  of  Gus  Kxlley's  career 
that,  despite  the  fact  he  was  a  mine  owner, 
he  always  had  the  support  at  the  United 
Mine  Workers  when  he  ran  for  his  House 
•eat.  In  all,  he  served  16  years  and.  of 
course,  since  its  foundation,  had  the  full 
Indorsement  of  lUE. 

Representative  Kbxkt  was  the  second- 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Xducatlon  and  Labor,  where 


he  was  able  to  press  his  education,  labor, 
and  physically  handicapped  bills. 

He  was  named  by  President  Booeevelt, 
Truman,  and  Eisenhower  as  a  United  State* 
delegate  to  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  former  Ellen 
Marie  Bates,  whom  he  married  In  1913,  his 
survivors  include  these  children:  Augustine 
Regis,  Richard  D.,  James  R.,  Mrs.  Henry 
Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Roland  Leisy,  Mrs.  Robert 
Schellenberg,  Robert  V.,  J.  Hilary  and  Capt. 
Paul  A.  (six  of  the  sons  served  in  World  War 
H;  the  seventh  was  too  young) ,  these  broth- 
ers and  sisters:  Sister  Marie  Mareella,  OSB, 
Rosaline,  Mark,  Ephraim,  Demetrius,  Ralph, 
and  Vincent,  and  36  grandchildren. 

After  a  funeral  mass  in  Greensburg,  Gus 
Kellky  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Many  trade-unionists,  physically 
handicapped,  and  schoolchildren  attended 
the  rites. 

[From  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Trlbtme-Revlew 
of  November  26,  1957] 

CoNGSESSMAir  Kkllxt  Bukib)  With  Militabt 

HONO&B — INTEBMENT  MaOE  IN  ARLINGTON 

Washington,  November  25. — Under  gray- 
ing skies.  Representative  Augusttnk  B. 
Kkllzt,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  waa 
bxiried  with  military  honors  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  today. 

Kzi.T.KY,  74,  once  a  West  Point  cadet,  died 
Wednesday.  He  had  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  continuously  since  1940. 

Msgr.  Henry  P.  Graebenstein  conducted  the 
brief  graveside  services.  Earlier,  a  solemn 
requiem  mass  was  sung  for  Kellxt  in  the 
Church  of  the  Little  Flower. 

Six  soldiers  in  Army  green  carried  the  flag- 
covered  casket  from  the  hearse  to  the  grave. 
They  held  an  American  flag  over  the  casket 
as  the  services  were  conducted,  then  pre- 
sented the  flag  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Bates  Kelley. 

A  widow  and  nine  grown  children  sat 
under  a  canopy. 

Kellky  was  laid  to  rest  on  a  hillside  over- 
looking Washington  and  the  Potomlc  River. 
Nearby  are  the  final  resting  places  of  famed 
military  men,  including  Gen.  Hosrt  Sanford 
Vanderberg,  Gen.  Charles  P.  Summerall,  and 
Gen.  Payton  C.  Marsh. 

Kellky  could  not  stay  at  West  Point, 
resigmng  when  It  was  found  he  had  a  slight 
heart  mtirmur.  He  always  maintained  an 
interest  in  the  Military  Academy  and  served 
on  its  Board  of  Visitors  in  1955-66. 

Besides  his  widow,  he  Is  survived  by  six 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Members  of  Congress  attending  the  ceme- 
tery services  included  Representatives 
Rhodes,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Waltzb, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Ebekeuktzk, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Pekkins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Kentucky;  Powell,  of  New  York: 
Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin:  Bailkt 
of  West  Virginia;  and  Delegate  Burns,  Demo- 
crat, of  Hawaii.  Ralph  Roberts,  Clerk;  Zeake 
Johnson,  Miller,  Doorkeeper,  represented  the 
House  staff. 

[From  Labor,  Washington.  D.  C.  of  November 
SO. 1957] 

KCUJET,     AH     EmFLOYKS     WHO     FOUOHT     fOB 

WoRKSBS,  Dns 

"A  ooal-mlne  operator  who  has  made 
plenty  of  money,  but  who  fights  7  days  a 
week  for  the  workers,  war  veterans  and  plain 
people."  That's  how  Labor  once  described 
Congressman  Augusi'imk  B.  Kki.t.kt,  Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania,  who  died  this  week  of 
cancer  in  a  hospital  near  Washington,  at 
the  age  at  74. 

Kxllkt  entered  the  House  in  1940  and  was 
serving  his  9th  term  as  representative  of 
Pennsylvania's  Slst  District.  Kach  time  he 
ran  for  reeleotion.  he  received  the  ardent 
support  Of  thfS  rail  usloiui  and  «U  organlasd 
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labor.    He  earned  that  mpport  by  hta  out- 
Btandlng  record. 

Otts  was  not  "bom  with  a  Bllver  spoon 
In  hla  mouth."  His  father  was  a  mechanic, 
his  mother  a  seamBtress.  and  they  had  eight 
cnildren.  He  became  a  cadet  at  West  Point, 
but  a  year  or  two  later  had  to  withdraw 
because  of  a  heart  condition.  Entering  the 
mining  businees  as  a  clerk,  he  rose  to  mine 
superintendent  and  acquired  the  liammoth 
Coal  Co.  in  Pennsylvania. 

SPONSORED    SCHOOL   BOXS 

Amcmg  other  local  public  service  Ksxrr 
was  a  member  of  the  Greensburg  Board  of 
Education.  This  experience  undoubtedly 
helps  explain  his  devoted  Interest  in  educa- 
tional legislation  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  He  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Federal  aid  to  school  construction  bills 
which  were  defeated  by  narrow  margins  In 
the  past  two  sessions  of  Congress.  For  the 
defeat  this  year,  Kktj.et  blamed  President 
Eisenhower,  who  had  expressed  favor  for  such 
legislation,  but  spcke  no  word  for  It  when 
the  showdown  came. 

One  of  Kellbt's  greatest  services  In  the 
House  was  as  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
Investigated  the  Industry  which  makes 
prosthetic  devices — such  as  artificial  limbs — 
Which  were  particularly  Important  to  the 
thousands  of  veterans  crippled  in  World  War 
U. 

As  a  result  of  a  monopolistic  price-fixing 
eombtne  in  this  industry,  there  had  been  no 
Improvements  in  such  devices  for  many 
years,  and  their  cost  was  sky  high.  Keixet 
blew  the  roof  off  that  shocking  situation, 
secured  several  convictions  for  violation  of 
tbe  antitrust  laws,  and  won  for  veterans  and 
Others  Improved  products  at  lower  prices. 

rOXTGHT   rOB    WORKERS 

EzLLET  was  a  member  of  the  Influential 
Senate-House  Economic  Committee.  As  the 
second-ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  he  fought 
such  antllabor  legislation  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  battled  for  improvement  and  extension 
of  minimum  wage  protection,  and  in  general 
championed  the  cause  of  workers  and  their 
unions.  They  will  sorely  miss  him  In  the 
House. 

As  an  example  of  the  wide  recognition  and 
high  honors  which  came  to  Kellet,  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Eisenhower  five  times 
selected  him  as  Ho\ise  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  conferences  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Kelley  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  9  chil- 
dren, and  36  grandchildren.  After  funeral 
services  in  Greensburg,  his  body  was  re- 
turned to  Washington  for  burial  In  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

OxTB  Tbihute  to  Gtts 

[From  the  Journal,  Jeannette.  Pa.,  of 
November  22.  1957] 

This  Is  your  editor's  personal  tribute  to 
Otir  late  Congressman  A.  B.  "Gus"  Kellet. 

I  had  Intended  to  print  here  the  formal 
obituary  details  about  Congressman  Kellet 
but  because  I  knew  Gus  since  he  became  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  thought  the  best  trib- 
ute I  could  pay  to  him  would  be  to  relate  the 
following  Instances  which.  In  my  opinion, 
made  him  a  good  Congressman — and  a  good 
friend. 

First  of  all  GtTS  endeavored  to  furnish  me 
news  In  advance  of  its  general  publication 
because  we  were  a  weekly  paper.  You  can 
Imagine  the  thrill  we  received  a  couple  of 
years  ago  after  putting  the  Journal  "to  bed" 
late  one  Thursday  night  with  a.  story  by  Grrs 
we  drove  to  Washington  on  a  visit  for  the 
weekend  only  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  that  Sun- 
day's Washington  PDst  and  Times-Herald  and 
read  the  same  story  Several  days  later. 

Anoth^  thing  we  admired  about  Gtra  was 
that  he  never  decided  he,  as  a  Congressman, 
knew  more  than  the  people  ^fho  sent  Mm  to 
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Washington.    He  voted  Invariably  oB  all  Is- 
sues  as   the   majority   of   his   constituents 
would  have  done. 
One  time,  during  the  war.  a  soldiir's  wife 

wasn't  getting  any  Information   whi  itsoever 
about  her  husband,  somewhere   In  ^" 

We  contacted  Gus  with  the  detaili 
weeks  time  a  Jeannette  soldier's  i^e  was 
happy  again. 

And  then  there  was  a  soldier's  mot  ler  who 
came  to  us.  Her  son  wanted  to  i  aarry 
girl  in  England  where  he  was  station  «1 
wrote  to  Gus  for  help  on  this  mattei 
a  short  time  he  did  an  enthusiastic  and 
thoroTigh  redtape  cutting  Job.  R  jsult  a 
happy  soldier,  his  bride,  his  mother 

Now  and  then,  as  we  had  time 
Gus  had  time,  there  were  the  informbl  chats 
In  his  office.  We'd  discuss  the  event  J  of  the 
moment.  Perhaps  Gus  had  a  poUt  cal  ap 
polntment  coming  up  and  he  would 
opinion.  Or,  if  I  had  a  problem  thai 
an  outside  opmion  I  knew  that  Gua 
ways  willing  to  help. 

Perhaps  lor  myself,  perhaps  for  sime  one 
else  I  needed  some  Information  obtainable 
in   Washington.     A  letter   or   note 
gressman  Kellet  and  in  a  couple  ol 
would  be  on  our  desk.     Yes,  even  a  h  }tel  res 
ervatlon  In  crowded  Washington  on  )   crowd 
ed  weekend — a  phone  call  to  Gus  anc 
it. 

Yes,  I  say  Westmoreland   Counti  lost   a 
good    Congressman    on    Wednesday, 
a  good  friend. 
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(From  the  New  Kensington  Dally  |>l6patch 
of  November  21.  1957) 

Rkpreskntattve  Kiellet  Died  Sa^tmo 
Praters — Familt  at  Bedsioi 

(By  Maurice  Boehl) 

Washington. — Congressman  A#gustinx 
Berx^aho  Kellet  died  at  noon  Widnesday 
while  saying  nis  prayers  at  Suburb  m  Hos- 
pital in  Bethesda,  Md. 

The  passing  of  the  74-year-old  Westmore- 
land Coimty  Democrat,  a  champion 
and  education,  was  attributed  to  ctncer  of 
the  kidneys.  He  died  peacefully  witjb  mem- 
bers of  his  family  at  his  bedside,  i  He  was 
able  to  recognize  and  converse  with  them 
\mtll  his  death,  although  under  sec  atlon. 

Among  the  members  of  his  familir  at  his 
side  were  his  youngest  son.  James  Beeves; 
son-in-law.  Col.  "Hank"  Lelsy,  husband  of 
daughter,  Therese;  and  son,  Jayl  Hilary's 
wife.  Kate.  Two  other  sons,  Rlcharf  B.  and 
Augustine  Regis,  and  a  son-in-laW.  Henry 
Brown,  Jr.,  husband  of  daughter,  ilarcelia, 
had  left  the  hospital  temporarily  t<)  attend 
mass.  The  family  kept  a  watch  art  und  the 
clock  at  the  Congressman's  room. 

The  suddenness  of  his  death  was  a  shock 
to  Kellet's  legion  of  friends  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  elsewhere. 

The  17-year  House  veteran  hid  been 
recuperating  at  his  home  from  an  operation 
last  September,  but  was  dictating  letters  and 
handling  office  matters  by  phone,  md  was 
believed  on  his  way  to  recovery. 

Sunday,  November  10,  he  took  i  fall  at 
his  home,  but  seemed  to  suffer  no  11 1  effects. 

Tuesday,  the  12th,  his  doctor  returned 
him  to  the  hospital  for  closer  observation 
and  a  blood  transfusion  to  help  build  up  his 
strength.  A  son,  Capt.  Paul  Kelley,  who 
happened  to  have  the  same  rare  bl| 
as  the  father,  was  In  Washington 
nesB  and  was  the  donor.  During  tl 
the  Congressman  had  two  mor^ 
fusions.  His  doctor  explained  he 
trsrlng  to  do  too  much  too  soon, 
also  kept  on  a  soft  diet  and  did 
Intravenous  feeding  until  Tuesday. 

It  was  not  until  Tuesday  afternion  that 
his  condition  became  critical.  Frim  then 
he  became  progressively  weaker  but  was  of 
sound  mind  until  the  very  end.  frhe  last 
rites  of  the  Catholic  church  wereT  admin- 
istered the  day  before  his  death.       [ 


The  Congressman's  family  returned  with 
his  body  to  his  home  at  Greensburg  where 
he  wUl  lie  In  state  today  and  Friday.    A  high 

mass  of  requiem  will  be  sung  ai  the  Cathe- 
dral of  His  Excellency.  Bishop  Hugh  Lamb 
of  the  diocese  of  Greensburg.      1 

Burial  for  the  former  West  Pointer  will  be 
with  full  military  honors  at  the  Arlington 
Cemetery  In  Washington  on  Monday. 

Messages  of  sorrow  and  conqolence  have 
been  pouring  into  the  Congressman's  home 
and  office  all  afternoon.  j 

Senator  Joe  Clark  sent  word  (through  his 
office  here  expressing  his  shock  and  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  of  a  really  able  Congress- 
man. Kellet,  he  said,  was  Ti>artlcularly 
able  in  the  fields  of  labor  and  more  recently 
in  education.  U  we  had  the  Kalley  (educa- 
tion aid)  bill  on  the  books  now  We  would  be 
much  better  off  rather  than  struggling  with 
Inadequate  facilities  to  educa^  our  chil- 
dren." 

Chairman  Paul  Butler  of  the 
National  Committee  wired  Mrs. 
are  deeply  saddened  at  the  untiinely  passing 
of  your  beloved  husband  wrtios^  services  to 
our  party  and  to  our  country  Will  be  sorely 
missed.  Congressman  Kellet's 
standing  contributions  toward  a 
including  his  determined  and 
fight  for  education  In  behalf  )f  American 
children,  will  long  be  remember(  td.' 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  X<abor 
Marion  Folsom  also  expressed  lils  regrets. 

(From  the  New  Kensington  Dall; '  Dispatch  of 
November  21. 1057] 
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Congressman  Gus  Kellet  came  back  to  his 
hometown  today  to  lie  in  8tat<i.  His  body, 
killed  by  cancer,  Is  at  the  Crrmer  funeral 
home  here.  Viewing  will  begin  at  7  tonight. 
A  solemn  requiem  high  mass  wi:  1  be  sung  for 
him  Saturday  morning  In  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Cathedral  at  10:30. 

A  West  Pointer,  he  will  be  llurltd  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  In  Washington  on 
Monday. 

The  sharp  foe  of  the  ElsenhoWer  adminis- 
tration was  conversant  to  the  eod.  He  died 
Wednesday  while  saying  a  praye  r,  with  mem- 
bers of  his  family  at  his  bedsld< . 

Kellet  had  represented  Westmoreland 
County  In  Congress  since  1941  and  was  ac- 
claimed for  his  sometimes  lonely  role  as  an 
Impassioned  friend  of  positive  thinking  on 
public  education  and  labor  uilonlsm. 

The  eldest  of  nine  chlldreii.  Augustins 
Bernard  Kellet  was  born  in  N(  w  Baltimore, 
Somerset  County,  on  July  9.  1(83.  When  a 
child,  he  and  his  family  movel  to  Greens- 
burg, where  he  attended  Si.  Benedict's 
school,  as  did  his  nine  chlldrei  i. 

A  graduate  of  Greensburg  Ilgh  School, 
where  he  earned  his  letter  in  1  xDtball.  Kel- 
let capped  his  determination  far  a  military 
career  by  being  appointed  to  ^  est  Point. 

But  after  some  time  at  the  Ai  lademy,  Kxi,* 
LET  was  riUed  out  on  the  grow  id  he  had  an 
athletic  heart. 

Bitterly  disappointed  by  his  forced  resig- 
nation from  West  Point,  E:elj.et  partially 
erased  his  personal  anguish  wten  he  sat  In 
the  stands  and  watched  one  of  his  sons, 
Paul,  receive  his  second  lieut^  inant's  com- 
mission from  the  Academy. 

He  took  pride  in  the  fact  th  it  live  of  his 
six  sons  served  In  World  War  I  L  The  sixth 
was  too  young  to  serve. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Ellen  Marie  Bates,  of  Scottsdali:  6  sons  and 
3  daughters — Augustine  Regis,  Richard  B., 
James  R.,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  BroWn,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Roland  H.  Lelsy,  and  Mrs.  Rob  trt  W.  Bchel- 
lenberg— aU  of  the  WashingtOE ,  D.  C,  area; 
Robert  V.,  of  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.;  Jay  Hilary, 
of  Greensburg;  and  Captain  Pi  ul,  stationed 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  Dl.,  and  30  grandchildren. 

His  brothers  are  Mark,  Ephnilm,  and  De- 
metrius, of  Greensburg;  Balp;  i  ot  Detroit 
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and  Vincent  of  New  York  City,  and  his  sisters 
are  Rosaline,  of  Oreensboiv,  and  Sister  Marie 
Marcella,  O.  B.  B.,  Pittsburgh. 

After  his  medical  discharge  from  the  Point, 
Kellet  began  clerking  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  In  1906.  It  took  litUe  time  for  him 
to  make  a  connection  with  the  prospering 
H.  R.  Prick  Coke  Co.  At  a  young  age  he 
became  the  firm's  superintendent. 

He  was  later  associated  with  the  Hmmftn 
Coal  8t  Coke  Co.  in  addition  to  irmnoging  his 
own  coal  properties.  When  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1940,  Kellet  was  president  of  the 
Basin  By-Product  Coal  Co.  When  death 
overtook  him,  he  was  president  of  the  Mam- 
mouth  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

As  head  of  this  firm.  Kellet  paid  close 
attention  to  its  operations  during  World 
War  11  when  coal  was  needed  with  voracity 
by  the  war  effort.  One  night  In  1943,  during 
a  snowstorm,  he  drove  his  car  to  Greensburg 
to  attend  to  a  production  detail  and  man- 
aged to  get  back  to  Washington  In  time  for 
the  following  day's  session  of  Congress. 

He  was  a  high-ranking  member  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  tiunultous 
assignments  in  Congress.  His  reputation  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations  was  international. 

Kellet  was  a  self-appointed  outcast  from 
Washington's  social  life.  He  preferred  his 
wife,  his  home,  and  his  books  to  the  capital's 
handshake  and  cocktail  league. 

Introducer  of  numerous  progressive  bills 
during  his  career  on  the  Hill,  Kellet's 
brightest,  yet  saddest,  moment  came  when 
his  measure  to  appropriate  11,500,000.000  for 
public  school  construction  was  defeated  by  a 
mere  9  votes. 

For  that  defeat.  Kkllet  laid  the  wrath  and 
wit  of  his  tongue  upon  President  Eisenhower. 
He  blamed  Ike  for  not  Influencing  an  ade- 
quate number  of  Republicans  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  metisure. 

The  Congressman  wUl  long  be  remembered 
by  disabled  veterans  for  the  battles  he  waged 
In  behalf  of  their  benefits  and  pensions.  At 
his  deadline,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  strug- 
gling for  an  Improvement  in  the  employment 
conditions  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

The  Kelley  family  requests  that  in  lieu  of 
flowers  expressions  should  be  made  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead  or  donations  be  sent  to  a 
Xavorlte  charity. 

{From  the  Steuben  vine  Register  of  November 
29.  1957] 

Lar  OoMGaassMAR  SroKE  TO  Diocesan  Men 

ON  Two  Occasions 

(By  Rev.  Francis  F.  Brown) 

Gus  Kellet's  death  was  more  than  the 
end  of  life  for  a  great  l^islator.  It  marked 
the  passing  of  one  who  stood  heroically  for 
Catholic  family  life  and  other  Christian 
Ideals. 

Testimony  to  his  stature,  amid  a  world  of 
pagan  values,  are  the  9  children  and  3fl 
grandchildren  (all  tmder  10  years  of  age) ,  as 
well  as  the  impact  his  17  years  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  have  left  on 
his  colleagues  and.  in  turn,  on  the  American 
populace. 

Biz  weeks  ago.  en  route  home  from  a  visit 
to  Europe,  this  writer  stayed  overnight,  as 
he  had  done  many  times  previously,  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustine  B.  Kelley 
Just  outside  of  the  Nation's  CapitaL  An  epi- 
sode of  the  following  morning  can  perhaps 
Illustrate  better  than  any  other  the  faith 
of  this  outstanding  public  figure. 

rATIMA    ITOTBf A 

It  was  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Fstlma. 
OtTS,  who  in  recent  years  assisted  at  dally 
mass  had  not  been  to  mass  since  his  opera- 
tion la  lato  flepiember.  Because  his  wife 
Ella,  and  each  of  the  children  were  making 
in  his  behalf  a  novena  that  was  to  end  on 
that  day,  he  Insisted  that  he  would  go  to 
in  the  convent  at  Uttle  Flower  Parlalu 


Re  aroee  in  the  early  hours,  with  the  aid 
of  his  wife,  dressed,  and  finally  surrendered 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  have  the  strength. 
By  the  time  the  forenoon  had  passed,  how- 
ever. Qua  Kellet  stimmoned  one  of  his  sons 
and  asked  that  he  be  driven  to  the  late  mass 
at  Uttle  Flower.  It  was  to  be  the  final  mass 
at  which  he  assisted. 

Mr.  Kkllkt  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
church  in  the  Steubenvllle  diocese.  In  1950 
he  came  here  to  address  a  Catholic  congress 
on  industrial  problems,  and  2  years  later  was 
called  upon  to  speak  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  dlocenn  men's  retreat  league. 

Long  before  he  went  to  Washington  from 
Pennsylvania's  21st  Congressional  District  in 
Oreensburg.  he  had  been  asked  by  the  social 
action  department  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  to  address  groups  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies.  For  nearly  60 
years  associated  with  management,  he  was 
well  known  as  a  dear  friend  of  the  laboring 
man  and  of  unions.  He  was  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Fearless  In  his  dealings  with  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  even  criticised  President  Eisenhower 
the  past  summer  when  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  be  sf>on8ored  failed  to  pass 
the  House.  He  said  that  the  Chief  ExecuUve 
could  have  effected  lis  passage  by  a  wc»d  of 
encouragement. 

CATHOLIC   ED0CATK>V 

When  NCWC'a  family  life  bureau  began 
during  World  War  II  to  select  a  ''Catholic 
Mother  of  the  Year."  it  chose  Mrs.  KeUey. 
who  had  five  sons  serving  simultaneously  In 
the  armed  services.  Six  of  their  children 
were  educated  at  the  CatboUc  University  of 
America  and  another  at  Trinity  College. 
One.  like  his  father.  Is  an  alumnus  of  West 
Point. 

Mr.  Kmllmy  was  already  57  when  he  en- 
tered the  field  of  politics.  One  of  his  Con- 
gressional colleagues,  attempting  to  sum  up 
his  contribution  to  the  National  Government, 
touched  on  two  outstanding  marks  of  his 
sterling  character: 

"In  all  our  deUberatlons,  he  was  always  on 
the  side  of  better  education  for  children  and 
better  working  conditions  for  the  employed." 

One  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
Congressman's  death  carried  in  the  headline 
that  he  had  died  saying  his  prayers.  To  be 
exact,  it  was  aspirations  lUce,  "My  Jesus, 
mercy,"  that  he  uttered  until  his  final  breath. 

The  only  s«nblanoe  of  a  eulogy  in  the  ser- 
mon of  his  pastor.  Msgr.  Alphonse  G.  Mihm. 
in  Oreensburg's  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 
Cathedral  was  this: 

"You  always  knew  when  Gus  was  in  town. 
Inconspicuously  he  and  his  wife  would  ap- 
pear each  day  at  the  communion  rail  from  a 
quiet  comer  of  the  cOiiuch.  No  greater 
eulogy  could  be  given  a  man  than  to  say  of 
him.  'He  was  a  daily  communicant.'  " 

(From  the  Latrobe  Bulletin  ct  November  23, 
1957) 

Nation  Bids  Kellet  Fasewcix — Cottntt 
MousNS  AT  rite 

Geeensburc. — The  Nation  he  loved  so  well 
and  the  county  he  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress as  their  Representative  for  17  years 
paid  final  tribute  to  Representative  Auous- 
TiNE  B.  Kbxkt  here  this  morning. 

Following  a  solemn  requiem  mass  eon- 
ducted  at  10:30  a.  m.  in  Blessed  SaCrament 
Catholic  Cathedral,  he  was  given  into  the 
care  at  his  country  and  escorted  to  Wash- 
IngtOQ  where  he  will  rest  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  beginning  Monday. 

A  secod  mass  la  to  be  sung  Mosiday  in 
the  Churdi  <H  the  Uttle  Flower,  Washing- 
ton, just  prior  to  mtamient  aferoas  the 
Potamae  on  the  Virglnte  ikl*  where  the 
oountry^  dteMngnlahed  and  barote  Ua. 

OOelal  tribute  was  pidd  by  the  United 
Statea  by  a  delegation  from  tite  House  at 
Bepresentatlves,  men  he  wccked  vttli 


the  years,  dd  friends.  They  were  selected 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  were: 

Representatives  James  Q.  Pulton.  Herman 
P.  Kher barter.  Richard  Simpson.  Leon  Gavin. 
Carroll  Keams.  William  Barrett,  aU  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Michael  J.  Klrwan,  of  Ohio,  and 
Zeake  Johnson.  House  sergeant  at  arms. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Kcuxr.  known  as  a 
rugged  Democrat,  has  caused  widespread 
sorrow  in  Westworeland  County,  mmnn^ 
those  of  his  oppofiition  party  as  well  as 
among  his  loyal  supporters. 

a  aiicpu  MAir 

*The  man  for  wh<Mn  the  church  prayers 
are  given  today  would  not  want  a  great 
eulogy  because  he  was  a  simple  man,"  Msgr. 
Alphonse  O.  Mlhm,  rector  of  the  cathedral 
and  arch  priest  of  the  Mass,  said  in  a  special 
f  xmeral  sermon. 

Contlntiing.  he  said  In  part: 

"His  fruit  is  in  his  service  to  his  fellow 
men  and  his  country,  a  country  which  he  has 
served  with  honesty  and  Integrity  for  many 
years. 

"Just  as  his  roots  were  firmly  set  in  his 
Catholic  faith,  so  he  made  sure  that  thoae  of 
his  children  should  be  so  set.  and  that  not 
only  by  principle  but  especially  by  example, 
the  greatest  teacher  of  them  all. 

"And  one  fact  remains  that  we  fed  Is 
paramount  to  all  others:  We  always  knew 
when  Gus  was  in  town,  because  he  was  every 
day  of  the  time  at  dally  mass  and  commun- 
Um.- 

During  the  mass,  which  was  attended  by 
approximately  600  persons.  Bishop  Carroll, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  assisted  In  the 
sanctuary. 

The  mass,  attended  by  approximately  600 
persons,  was  in  charge  of  the  Most  Reverend 
H\igh  L.  Lamb,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Greensburg,  who  acted  as  celebrant. 

ONE  THOUSAND  AT  rUNESAL  HOICK 

Bishop  Lamb  also  was  assisted  in  the  mass 
by  Rev.  William  G.  Ryan,  president  of  Seton 
Hill  College,  and  the  Reverend  Nicola 
Fusco,  of  New  Kensington,  deacons  of  honor; 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Pematozzl,  of  Young- 
wood,  deacon;  the  Reverend  Francis  F.  Brown, 
of  Steubenvllle,  Ohio,  subdeacon;  the  Rev- 
erend Norbert  Gaughan  and  the  Reverend 
William  Gavron,  of  Oreensburg,  masters  oC 
ceremonies. 

Bishop  CaiTon.  auxiliary  bishop  of  Pttta- 
burgh.  assisted  in  the  sanctuary.  His  chap- 
lains were  Father  Albaneae,  of  Greensburg, 
and  the  Reverend  Edmund  Cuneo,  director  of 
public  relations  at  St.  Vincent  College. 

An  estimated  1,000  persons  visited  the 
funeral  home  yesterday  to  pay  their  respects. 
The  throngs  of  mourners  going  to  the  site 
caused  several  traffic  Jams  on  North  Main 
Street. 

David  Lawrence,  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
among  a  number  of  out-of-town  visitors. 

During  separate  special  services  last  eve- 
ning, members  of  the  Cathedral  Holy  Name 
Society  and  Knights  of  Coltmibus  Council 
1480  recited  the  rosary.  Members  of  the 
Ancient  Order  ctf  Hibernians  of  Westmore- 
land County  also  attended  in  a  body  to  paj 
their  reqtecta. 

[Ptom  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Beview 
of  November  23, 1957] 

Fdnesal  Sesvicxs  hbc  This  Mourora  voa 
Congressman  Kxlixt — Hundkbdb  Pat  Re- 
spects ON  FklDAT — ^MATOB  LAWaSNCE  AM OXfO 

Visrross  at  Fxtnexal  Hoke 

An  estimated  1,000  persons  visited  Cra- 
mer's Funeral  HOme  here  on  North  Main 
Street  Friday  to  pay  tbelr  respects  to  the  lata 
Oongressman  Aooosmni  B.  Kbu.et. 

Several  hundred  more.  Including  a  group 
of  OongresMuen  ftom  Waddngton,  D.  C,  are 
capected  to  bo  received  at  the  funeral  home 
this  maralng  between  8:80  and  9:48  o>3loek. 

Removal  win  then  be  made  to  the  Blessed 
Saorament  cathedral  where  BUhop  Hngb  Ik 
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Lamb  will  celebrate  a  pontifical  mass  at 
10: CO  o'clock. 

■PSCIAI.  SERMOIf 

A  special  funeral  sermon  will  be  delivered 
by  Mssr.  Alphonse  G,  Mlbm,  rector  of  the 
cathedral. 

Following  services  here.  Congressman  Kix- 
UT's  body  will  be  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  additional  services  and  interment  Mon- 
day morning  In  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  with  fvill  military  honors. 

Among  prominent  out-of-town  visitors  at 
the  funeral  home  here  Friday  was  Mayor 
David  Lawrence,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Throngs  of  mourners  going  to  the  funeral 
home  all  day  long  created  several  traffic  Jams 
on  North  Main  Street  yesterday.  On  some 
occasions,  a  city  policeman  was  stationed  at 
the  Tunnel  Street  corner  to  direct  traffic. 

Special  services  were  held  at  the  funeral 
home  last  night  by  three  separate  groups. 
Tlie  Cathedral  Holy  Name  Society  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council  1480  both  re- 
cited the  rosary  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  Westmoreland  County  also  at- 
tended in  a  body  to  pay  respects. 

Assisting  Bishop  Lamb  in  the  pontifical 
mass  at  10:30  o'clocl:  this  morning  will  be: 

Msgr.  Alphonse  G.  Mihm,  arch  priest; 
R2V.  William  G.  Ryan,  president  of  Seton 
Hill,  and  Rev.  Nicola  Fusco.  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, deacons  of  honor;  Rev.  Joseph  Perna- 
tozzl.  of  Youngwood,  deacon;  Rev.  Francis 
F.  Brown,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  subdeacon; 
Rev.  Norbert  Gaughan  and  Rev.  William 
Gavrop,  of  Greeus'ourg,  masters  of  cere- 
monies. 

American  Federation  or  thb 
Phtsically  Handicapped,  Jnc, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  21, 1957. 

The  untimely  death  of  Augustine  Bernard 
Kelley  removed  from  the  ranks  of  House 
Members  a  great  friend  and  devoted  helper 
of  all  handicapped  people. 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Gus  Keixey  nearly  since  the  day  he  came  to 
Congress,  and  can  avouch  that  he  gave  of  his 
time  and  eflfort,  freely,  to  all  programs  to 
help  the  underdog. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress, 
to  his  district  and  State,  and  to  the  50  mil- 
lion physically  handicapped  of  America,  for 
whom  he  campaigned  ceaselessly  during  his 
entire  Congressional  career. 

As  my  friend  and  coworker,  I  shall  miss 
him,  and  I  say,  most  humbly,  "O  Lord,  a 
gi-eat  champion  of  the  underprivileged  has 
come  before  You.  I  know  You  will  weigh 
him  by  what  he  did,  for  his  fellow  men. 
While  on  earth." 

Paul  A.  Strachan, 

President. 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  of  November 
28.  1957] 

Federal  Am  Champion,  Representativb 
Kelley.  Dies 

Requiem  masses  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  and 
Greensburg  were  sung  for  Representative 
Augustine  B.  Kelley,  74,  who  died  recently 
of  cancer  at  Suburban  Hospital,  Bethesda. 

Bishop  Hugh  L.  Lamb,  of  Greensburg,  cele- 
brated the  requiem  mass  sung  for  Mr.  Kelley 
at  Blessed  Sacrament  Cathedral,  Greensburg. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Coleman  P.  Carroll,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, longtime  friend  of  the  Kelley  family, 
assisted  in  the  sanctuary. 

DAILY   AT   communion 

Msgr.  Alphonse  G.  Mihm,  rector  of  the 
Greensburg  Cathedral,  preached  the  sermon. 
Monslgnor  Mihm  commented  that  he  always 
knew  when  the  Congressman  was  in  town 
bGcause  he  might  be  seen  every  morning 
"coming  up  from  some  Inconspicuous  comer 
of  the  church  to  the  communion  rail." 

Mr.  Kelley,  a  champion  of  Federal  aid  to 
•ducaUon,  was  serving  his  ninth  term  as 


Representative  of  Pennsylvania's  21st  District 
(Westmoreland  County). 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Kelley  sponsored  sev- 
eial  bills  in  Congress  for  Federal  aid  fto  edu- 
cation. He  was  the  author  of  a  biij  which 
would  have  provided  »1.5  billion  foij  school 
constiuction  over  a  5-year  period.  ]  It  was 
defeated  by  only  five  votes  in  the  Hoftise  last 
summer.  | 

catholic   mother   of    1 944     I 

A  native  of  New  Baltimore,  Pa.,  he  was  the 
father  of  6  sons  and  3  daughters,  who  sur- 
vive. His  widow,  Ella  Marie  Bates,  o|  Scott- 
dale,  was  selected  Catholic  Mother,  of  the 
Year  in  1944  by  the  National  Cathode  Con- 
ference on  Family  Life. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  admitted  to  West  •olnt  in 
1904.  Released  because  of  a  heart  )  llment, 
he  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  f^'^  West 
Point  men  ever  to  serve  in  Congress, 
his  17  years  in  the  House,  he  was  afctive  In 
labor  legislation  and  an  active  oppo  aent  of 
tiie  Taft-Hartley  labor  law. 

He  headed  a  House  subcommittee  '^hich  is 
holding  hearings  on  a  proposal  to 
minimum  wages.  From  1944  to  1146  Mr. 
Fel».ey  headed  the  House  Labor  Sub<  3mmit- 
tee  on  Aid  to  the  Physically  Hand!  capped. 
He  was  five  times  named  House  del(  gate  to 
the  International  Labor  Organizatlc  n  Con- 
ference. 

STTRVTVORS   of   MR.   KELLET 


Mr.  Kelley  Is  survived  by  his  widi>w 
Pptes    Kelley:    his    sons,    Augustine 
Greensburg  and  Bethesda;  Hilary,  of 
bmg;    Captain  Paul,  of  Fort  Sheridan 
Pich?rd,  of  Bethesda,  a  member  of 
department  of  the  National   Catholc 
fare  Conference;  Robert,  of  Bluefleld 
JoiueG   R.,  of  Arlington,   Va.;    Mrs. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Teresa  Leisy,  and  Mrs. 
Schellenberg.  all  of  Bethesda. 

Burial  was  in  Arlington  National  Cimetery 


Ella 

R.,    of 

jreens- 

111.; 

legal 

Wel- 

W.  Va.; 

1  ilarcella 

B  athleen 


[From  the  Vandergrift  News  of  Nove^iber  21, 

19571 
Keiiey's  Body  Returns  Home  to  tlRFENs- 

BtrPG WESTMOREIJkND's  VETERAN   CONGRESS- 
MAN Makes  Last  Trip  From  Capii  al 

Gus  Kelley  came  home  for  the  li  st  time 
today. 

The  body  of  Representative  Augustine  B. 
Kelley,  Democratic  Congressman  fro|n  West- 
moreland County,  severe  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration foe  and  for  17  years  Repres  sntative 
in  Congress  from  the  county,  an  Ived  in 
Greensburg  today^rom  Washington. 

Kelley,  a  coal-mine  operator  and  1  !ader  In 
the  fight  for  Federal  school-aid  edacatlon, 
died  of  cancer  Wednesday  in  Suburljan  Hos- 
p'tr\i  at  Bethesda,  Md.     He  was  74. 

Kelley,  a  rugged  Democrat  wh)  never 
shirked  a  fight,  was  the  author  of  twc  school- 
coiiEtructlon  bills  defeated  by  th<  House 
during  the  past  2  years,  the  latest  neasvure 
only  by  a  margin  of  2. 

He  v/as  a  leader  of  the  progressive  i  orthern 
wing  of  House  Democrats. 

As  second  ranking  Democrat  on  th  e  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  he]  was  re- 
pfirded  as  one  of  the  top  House  experts  on 
the  field  of  education.  He  also  serve  1  on  the 
Joiiig  Senate-House  Economic  Comm  ittee. 

WILL   LIS    IN    STATX 

Kflley's  body  will  lie  in  state  to^ay  and 
Friday  at  the  Cramer  Funeral  lime  in 
Greensburg.  A  solemn  requiem  MasTwill  be 
sung  Saturday  morning  at  Blessed  Sairament 
Catholic  Cathedral  here.  The  Con^essman 
wiU  be  bxiried  Monday  in  Arlington  liatlonal 
Cemetery  in  Washington. 

Kelley  was  first  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  21st  Pennsylvania  District  in  N«)vember 
1940.  and  was  reelected  to  successive  terms. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Internatienai  La- 
bor Organization  Conference  at  Moztreal  in 
1946,  and  in  1950  and  1951.  He  was  t  le  Con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  ILO  Conf e:  ence  at 
Geneva  last  year. 


He  was  a  member  of  the  scale  committee 
of  the  Coal  Operators  Association  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  1936  to  19391 

Kelley  was  operator  of  the  Ma^nmoth  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  was  listed 
as  a  coal-mine  operator  In  ttie  Congres- 
sional Directory.  I 

KNTZRZO    HOSPITAL    KOVZMOES    IS 

Kelley,  father  of  0  children,  ]  entered  the 
hospital  November  12  because  Mis  physician 
felt  he  had  been  too  active  while  convales- 
cing from  a  major  operation  in  £  eptember. 

He  subsequently  developed  a  serious  kid- 
ney ailment.  Before  his  death,  he  received 
the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
office  subsequently  said  the  direct  cause  of 
Kelley's  death  was  cancer. 

Kelley  was  born  in  New  Ba  timore.  Pa.. 
July  9,  1883.  He  attended  elei  lentary  and 
high  schools  in  Greensburg  and  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  United  States  ulilitiLry  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Kelley's  death  left  the  Hou»!  with  three 
vacancies,  all  Democrats  and  all  resulting 
from  recent  deaths.  Th-  I'neup  now  stands 
at  231  Democrats  and  201  Reput  Means.  One 
of  the  Republicans,  Representative  W.  Ster- 
ling Cole,  of  New  York,  is  stepMlng  out  De- 
cemlier  1  to  become  Director  of  Lhe  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  Pennsylvania  Elections  Bureau  said 
that  under  State  law  Gov.  Geori  ;e  M.  Leader 
must  issue  a  writ  for  a  special  election  for  a 
successor  to  Kelley  within  10  days  from  date 
of  death.  His  successor  will  serie  iintll  Jan- 
uary 3,  1959. 

Leader  could  set  the  election  at  any  time 
but  probably  will  set  it  for  the  j  rlmary.  May 
20,  1958,  to  save  local  election  coits.  Kelley's 
successor  would  serve  until  January  3,  1959, 
when  all  Congress  terms  expire. 

Kelley  married  Ella  Marie  Baies,  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  in  1913.  They  had  e  sons  and  3 
daughters.  The  sons  are,  A.  Reg  Is.  Bethesda, 
Md.;  Dr.  J.  Hilary.  Greensburg,  Pa.;  Richard 
B.,  Washington;  Robert  V.  Blueileld,  W.  Va.; 
James  R.,  Arlington,  Va.,  and  C  ipt.  Paul  A., 
Fort  Sheridan.  111. 

The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Schel- 
lenberg, Mrs.  Henry  B.  Brown,  .fr.,  and  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Leisy,  all  of  Bethesda,  M( . 
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Traitic  jAMMn>  AS  Crowds  Pat 
SPECT — Efforts  of  Special 
Clear  Way  at  Funeral  Home 


Kelist  Re- 
Fail  To 


Police 


caused  traffic 
s  )eclal   traffic 
last  respects 
Kelley  at 
Greensliurg. 

passed   through 

indue  Ing  a  group 
leceived   this 


Crowds  so  great   that  they 
Jams    despite    the    efforts    of 
policemen  yesterday  paid  their 
to  Representative   Augustine  E 
Cramer  Funeral  Home 

More   than   1,000   persons 
the  funeral  home  last  night 

Several  hundred  more, 
of   fellow   Congressmen,   were 
morning  from  8 :  30  to  9 :  45. 

MASS    CELEBRATED 

The  body  was  removed  from  the  funeral 
home  at  that  time  and  taker  to  Blessed 
Sacrament  Cathedral  where  Blspop  L.  Lamb 
celebrated  a  pontifical  high  massiat  10:30. 

The  special  funeral  sermon  fo^  the  veteran 
Westmoreland  County  Congressinan  was  de- 
livered by  Msgr.  Alphonse  G.  llihm,  rector 
of  the  cathedral. 

BURUL   MONDAY 

Following  the  services  the  bo<  y  was  taken 
from  the  cathedral  and  started  )n  the  Jour- 
ney back  to  Washington  where  for  17  years 
Representative  Kelley  served  the  residents 
of  Westmoreland  County.  | 

Additional  services  and  burlap  are  planned 
on  Monday  morning  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  where  the  former  West  Point 
student  wiU  be  buried  with  3ull  military 
honors. 

LAWRXNCX   VISITS 

Among  the  prominent  out-of-iown  visitors 
who  paid  their  respects  yesterda  f  was  Mayor 


David  I>.  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh,  reeognlaed 
leader  at  the  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Party, 
which  Kkllst  had  served  eo  long. 

The  throngs  of  mourners  going  Into  tha 
funeral  home  yesterday  created  several  traffic 
Jams  on  the  county  seat's  North  Main  Street 
despite  the  fact  that  a  dty  policeman  was 
stationed  at  the  Tunnel  Street  comer  In  an 
effort  to  keep  traffic  flowing. 

Special  services  were  held  at  the  funeral 
home  last  night  by  three  separate  groups. 
The  Cathedral  Holy  Name  Society  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Council  1480  both 
recited  the  Rosary  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  of  Westmoreland  County  at- 
tended In  a  body. 

Representative  Kkllst  died  on  Wedneeday 
of  this  week  In  Bethesda  Suburban  Hospital 
of  cancer. 

[nx>m  the  Valley  Daily  News  of  November 
ai, 19571 

RxpRESBMTATnrc  KXLLMT  MASS  Srr  OH 

S&TVRIMr 

Hundreds  of  his  constltuente  and  col- 
leagues In  politics  will  pay  last  respects  to 
Congressman  Augustine  B.  Kkllet  In 
Greensburg  tonight  and  tomorrow. 

The  74-year-old  Democratic  leader,  In  his 
17th  year  as  a  Representative  from  the  2l8t 
District,  Westmoreland  County,  died  of  can- 
cer yesterday  around  noon. 

Death  came  in  Suburban  Hospital.  Beth- 
esda, Md. 

A  requiem  high  mass  will  be  stmg  Satiirday 
In  Blessed  Sacrament,  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  Greensburg.  The  body  will  be 
returned  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  another 
mass  and  burial  in  Arlington  National 
Cen»etery. 

Mr.  KnxcT  underwent  a  prostate  opera- 
tion in  September.  He  had  appeared  to  rally 
but  last  week  doctors  insisted  he  return  to 
the  ho^ltal  saying  he  had  been  overdoing 
his  apparent  recovery. 

LAST  SITES  rxreaxxAT 

He  reentered  the  hoepital  November  12  and 
was  given  last  rites  of  tlie  Catholic  Church 
Tuesday  night. 

The  legislator  became  a  leader  among  the 
progressive,  northern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  House — a  wing  which  hadnt 
much  to  say  about  developments  in  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Members  of  his  family  said  yesterday  that 
the  legislator  would  not  be  a  candidate  for 
a  10th  term.  Speculation  is  that  one  of  his 
sons  may  choose  to  seek  the  office. 

He  was  author  of  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bills  in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses, 
and  it  vras  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him 
when  they  failed  enactment. 

When  the  bill  failed  to  pass  the  House  last 
summer  by  a  margin  of  only  a  few  \x)te8, 
Kbxet  expressed  disappointment  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  had  not  made  a  point  of 
pushing  this  legislation. 

BAirmcAP  vrexK  spoNsom 

He  was  sponsor  of  legislation  which  es- 
tablished National  Employ  the  Ph3rsically 
Handicapped  Week  as  an  annual  observance 
following  an  Intensive  committee  investi- 
gation vmdertaken  by  Congress  in  this  field 
under  Kelley's  chairmanship. 

He  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
fair  labor-management  legislation  and  for 
other  measures  to  maintain  and  expand  a 
prosperous  American  economy  under  condi- 
tions of  full  employment. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  House  Demoeratle 
fighU  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  the 
80th  Congress  and  had  sponsored  legislation 
since  then  to  repeal  Taft-Hartley  in  favor  of 
a  restored  Wagner  Act, 

The  Coal  Mines  Safety  Act,  which  cut 
mine  fatalities  to  a  new  low,  was  drafted  by 
a  House  Labor  Subcommittee  under  Ksllkt's 
shairmanshlp. 


Kbllxt.  flan  Pennsytranta's  21st  District. 
was  the  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Throughout  his  17-year  Congressional 
career  he  had  concentrated  on  labor  and 
education  affairs. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  House-Sen- 
ate Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  re- 
▼lewB  the  President's  budget. 

TWO  vacanctbs 

KELLrr*8  death  means  that  Pennsylvania 
Democrats  will  have  two  vacancies  in  their 
ranlu  in  the  Hoxise.  Representative  Easx. 
Chudopf  was  elected  a  municipal  Judge  in 
Philadelphia  on  Noveml>er  6  and  will  resign 
his  House  seat  on  January  3. 

The  division  in  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion has  stood  at  17  Republicans  and  13 
Democrats.    It  will  now  be  17-11. 

Kelley's  family  consists  of  0  sons,  B  of 
whom  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  n — the  sixth  being  too  young — and  3 
daughters 

Kkllky  was  the  operator  of  the  Mammoth, 
Pa.,  Coal  &  ColLe  Co. 

UFBjONO  coumti   besidkwt 

Bom  at  New  Baltimore,  Pa.,  July  0.  1883. 
he  attended  parochial  and  public  grade 
schools  and  Greensburg  High  School.  He 
first  worked  in  the  coal  industry  as  an  office 
t>oy.  In  his  late  twenties  he  was  a  foreman 
for  a  coal  company  and  later  started  his  own 
firm. 

Earlier  this  year  Kelltt  headed  a  House 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards  which 
conducted  Intensive  hearings  on  legislation 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  throughout 
the  country. 

Kelley  was  also  a  delegate  to  five  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  conferences  In 
£uroi>e  and  in  Canada. 

Kellet  was  first  elected  to  Congress  on  No- 
vember 5,  1940. 

He  married  Miss  Ella  Marie  Bates  of  Scott- 
dale  in  191S. 

It  was  the  start  of  a  family  life  that 
brought  enjoyment  to  the  Congressman 
amid  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  business  In 
the  Capital. 

An  Associated  Press  story  from  Washing- 
ton in  1954  said  that  Kelley  would  bet  a 
diaper  against  a  teething  ring  he's  cham- 
pion grandfather  of  Congress. 

Occasion  was  the  birth  of  his  a4th  grand- 
child. 

Besides  his  widow,  he  leaves  6  sons,  A. 
Regis,  Robert  V..  James  B.,  Richard  B.,  Paul 
A.,  and  J.  Hilary,  and  3  daughters.  Mrs. 
Henry  (Marcella)  Brown,  Jr..  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
(Kathleen)  Schellenl>erg.  and  Mrs.  Roland  H. 
(Therese)  Leisy. 

Kslltt  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having 
more  sons  in  the  Armed  Forces  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress.  Five  of  his  boys 
were  in  uniform  during  World  War  II.  The 
sixth  was  too  young. 

Mrs.  Kelley  was  named  American  Catholic 
Mother  in  1944. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim« 
sylvania  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Augttsthvx  B. 
Kellby.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  lost  one  of  its  best  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress;  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  lost  a  hard- 
working memb^,  and  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Gus  KxLLXY.  as  he  was  known  to  all, 
was  one  of  the  "doer"  kind.  He  was 
quiet,  unassuming,  and  humble.  He  ac- 
complished much  without  fanfare. 

He  worried  considerably  about  the  lack 
of  physical  facilities  to  further  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  One  of  his  great- 
est ambltians  was  to  correct  the  lack  of 
necessary  schoolrooms.    He  spent  many 


hours  studying  this  problem  and  felt  very 
deeply  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to  use  Fed- 
eral aid  in  building  the  necessary  schools 
in  all  48  States.  The  schools  of  America 
have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends. 

Mr.  Kkixet's  whole  life  was  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  his  family.  His  family 
life  was  one  that  could  be  used  as  an 
example  to  others;  he  was  happy,  ctm- 
tented,  devoted,  and  religious. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  expressed 
at  his  funeral  mass  by  the  priest  when 
he  said,  and  I  quote  "I  always  knew  when 
Gus  Kellkt  was  In  the  district  as  he 
would  be  at  the  c<Mnmunion  rail  every 
morning." 

His  religious  beliefs  were  deep  In  hia 
heart  and  In  his  soul.  His  religion  was 
not  an  outward  showing.  His  worship 
of  his  God  was  done  In  a  quiet  and 
humble  way. 

Congressman  Kellet  contributed 
much  In  his  legislative  work  to  secure 
for  those  who  toil  better  wages  and  bet- 
ter working  conditions.  The  miners  of 
Westmoreland  County  looked  to  him  as  a 
champion  of  their  cause  although  he, 
himself,  was  a  mineowner.  The  working 
conditions  and  wages  of  the  workers  In 
the  mills  8uid  factories  of  Pennsylvania 
benefited  much  by  his  support  in  hu- 
mane and  social  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  true  Gus  Kelley 
could  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  as 
follows:  He  w^as  a  true  Christian  who 
followed  the  teaching  of  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  alL 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kelley  and  her  won- 
derful family.  They  should  find  much 
happiness  in  knowing  that  Gus  Kellet 
contributed  much  in  making  America  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  and  in  ad- 
dition he  met  all  the  requirements  of  a 
good  husband  and  a  good  father. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  LMr. 
Kearns]. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
have  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  memory 
of  a  distinguished  statesman,  Aucustute 
Kellet.  I  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  for  11  years.  I  learned 
to  know  his  family  and  of  his  deep  affec- 
tion for  them. 

I  wtmt  to  say  publicly  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  never  had  a 
more  devoted  man  to  serve  his  Nation 
and  his  community  than  Gus  Kellet. 
He  was  so  humble;  that  was  why  he  was 
great.  I  want  to  say  further  that  his 
home  folks  in  Greensburg  were  certainly 
aware  of  what  a  fine  person  he  was.  I 
attended  the  funeral  of  our  late  colleague 
in  November  and  could  see  at  firsthand 
the  love  and  affection  that  the  home 
folks  had  for  him.  All  of  us  here  can 
learn  a  fine  lesson  from  this  great  states- 
man  and  good  friend. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  £^>eaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House  shared 
my  grief  and  sadness  at  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  colleague,  Attgustuie  Bw 
Kellet.  Words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
press my  deep  seoMC  of  personal  Iossl 
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Gtts,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to 
all  of  his  friends,  represented  the  26th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  adjoins 
the  district  which  I  represent.  Gus  and 
I  worked  together  on  many  problems  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  our  districts.  We 
talked  together,  voted  together,  and  oft- 
times  argued  together,  for  over  13  years. 
I  valued  his  friendship  very  much  and  I 
feel  that  my  life  was  enriched  by  my  as- 
sociation with  him. 

Gus  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body.  He  served  on  the  important 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  He 
served  with  great  ability  and  courage. 
As  a  member  of  this  committee,  he  never 
failed  in  his  strong  support  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  and  a  fair  deal  for  labor. 
He  was  also  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  handicapped  persons.  The 
Intensity  of  his  convictions  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  gave  his  best  to  every  cause 
he  championed  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  of  lis. 

Gus  was  deeply  loved  and  respected 
by  the  people  of  his  district  and  repre- 
sented them  ably.  In  his  passing,  not 
only  our  State,  but  the  Nation,  has  lost  an 
able  and  conscientious  legislator.  I  have 
lost  a  close,  personal  friend,  whom  I  shall 
miss  very  much. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  his 
widow,  Ella  Marie,  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 

FORANDl. 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Augus- 
tine B.  Kelley,  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  answered  his  last 
rollcall  on  this  earth. 

His  imtimely  passing  shocked  all  of  us. 
We  shall  miss  his  pleasant  face  and  his 
wise  counsel  and  remember  him  as  a 
genial  and  hard-working  Member  of  this 
great  body. 

Gus.  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us,  was  a  quiet  but  effective 
Congressman.  Although  he  was  endowed 
with  an  abundance  of  worldly  goods,  his 
heart  always  was  full  of  consideration  for 
those  less  fortunate  than  himself.  He 
devoted  himself  to  improving  the  lot  of 
the  workingman  and  to  providing  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  for  the 
yoimger  generation  who.  as  he  often  said, 
will  be  tomorrow's  leaders, 

Gus  has  left  his  mark  in  the  Congress, 
In  his  State,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  hour  of  sorrow  and  to  you, 
my  colleagues,  I  say — I  am  proud  to  have 
numbered  Gus  Kellet  as  a  close  friend. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
Join  with  the  members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  in  Congress  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  labor  in  paying  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American  statesman,  the  late 
Augustine  B.  Kelley. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  some  12  years 
afeo,  Mr.  Kelley  had  already  established 
an  enviable  reputation  on  the  Committee 
ori  Education  and  Labor.  A  community 
of  interests  grew  up  between  Mr.  Kelley    _       _  _ 

and  myself  because  of  our  mutual  efforts    Congressman"  and  Mrs.  KeUey"S  "sociS 


to  do  something  worth  while  fbr  the 
average  man,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
labor,  and  in  taking  care  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  For  this  reason  our  friendship 
was  very  close  indeed.  I 

I  remember  him,  too,  for  his  adtivities 
In  behalf  of  rehabiUtation  legislation 
that  cleared  through  oiu-  committee,  and 
also  his  leadership  in  connectio^  with 
Important  mining  legislation  to  i  insure 
greater  safety  in  the  operation  of  oiu: 
mines.  I 

Words  fail  me  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  loss.  I  knew  no  one  better  than  I 
knew  Augustine  Kelley,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  had  the  confidence  of  any  othei  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  a  greater  extei  t  than 
I  had  the  confidence  of  our  late  friend. 

Mrs.  Kelley  is  in  the  galleries  today. 
I  wish  to  extend  to  her  and  to  tne  late 
Congressman's  fine  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren my  heartfelt  sympathy.  Tney  can 
view  the  future  with  the  knowledge  that 
their  father  was  an  outstandin) 
lator  and  a  truly  great  America) 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  WALTER.    I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Sbeaker, 
the  Honorable  Augustine  B.  Kei  ley,  of 
the  21st  District  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congreis,  and 
one  whose  passing  we  in  the  Psnnsyl- 
vania  delegation  deeply  mourn  Gus 
Kelley  was  first  elected  to  the  H  ouse  of 
Representatives  in  November  194o,  and 
ever  since  then — until  his  passin|  a  few 
months  ago — he  has  served  with  iistinc- 
tion  and  with  conscientious  devo  ion. 

This  is  a  better  country  because ;  of  the 
work  which  Congressman  Kelley  has 
performed  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Undoubtedly,  his 
greatest  mark  as  a  Member  of  C  mgress 
was  made  in  his  work  as  chairmai  i  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Corimittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  probli  :ms  af- 
fecting the  physically  handicap  )ed.  I 
would  say  that  Congressman  ICelley 
was  regarded  by  those  of  our  ;itizens 
who  are  handicapped  by  reason  oi  physi- 
cal disability  as  one  of  the  j  reatest 
friends  they  ever  had  in  public  L  fe.  He 
was  notable  for  his  sympathy  to  tlie  needs 
and  the  problems  of  those  who  suffer 
from  any  physical  impairment. 

In  addition  to  sympathy  for  tl*  prob- 
lems of  others  he  brought  to  his  task  in 
Congress  outstanding  abiUty  for  putting 
through  redtape,  for  getting 
heart  of  any  problems,  for 
through  verbiage — getting  the  fai 
as  a  result,  his  subcommittee  pei 
really  remarkable  service  to  the 
persons  of  our  coimtry. . 

Congressman  Kelley's  district^  which 
consisted  of  Westmoreland  Coui 
adjoined  Allegheny  County  whicl 
the  honor  to  represent.  We  wen 
bors.  and  we  were  friends.  His 
family  life  was  a  source  of  gres 
to  him  and  one  in  which  all  of  hisjf  riends 
also  toolc  pride.  Congressman  Kelley 
had  a  large  family  of  nine,  fine  children, 
and  a  wife  of  whom  he  was  also!  deeply 
proud.  Through  the  many  years  of  their 
marriage  their  romance  continued  to 
live,  and  it  was  really  inspiring  to  see 
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affairs,  or  traveling  togethef  or  doing 
together  any  of  the  things  in  which  they 
found  so  much  mutual  pleasure.  I  con- 
sidered it  a  great  privilege  to  know  Con- 
gressman Kelley  well  and  to  consider 
him  a  close  personal  friend.     I 

In  conclusion.  I  would  lik^  to  add  a 
word  about  the  record  of  c4ngressmaa 
Kelley.  He  was  a  businessi^n  and  a 
successful  businessman.  He  iwas  In  the 
coal  business.  He  was  proud  jof  the  fact 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  union 
considered  him  a  fast  friend  jof  the  coal 
miner.  In  his  case  there  wasi  no  conflict 
between  labor  and  management.  He  be- 
lieved in  fair  wages  for  his  employees  and 
for  all  wage  earners,  and  h^  practiced 
what  he  preached.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress — as  a  legislator — he  sim- 
ilarly believed  in  voting  for  those  things 
which  were  best  for  the  greAt  majority 
of  the  people.  He  saw  no  Conflict  be- 
tween the  things  that  were  good  for  labor 
and  the  things  that  were  good  for  busi- 
ness, for  he  believed,  passionately,  that 
business  prospered  and  that  <^ur  country 
prospered  only  as  the  peopli— the  men 
and  women  who  work  for  a  living — were 
able  to  earn  for  their  work  sifflcient  in- 
come to  enable  them  to  be  purchasers 
and  consumers  of  the  things  tiiey  worked 
to  produce.  T 

This  was  the  philosophy  ^f  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  of  Harry  fe.  Truman, 
and  it  was  the  philosophy  also  of  Au- 
gustine B.  Kelley  of  the  21si  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  who  had  a  full  life]  and  a  fine 
life,  and  who  has  left  this  world  for  a 
reward  in  heaven  we  know  shall  be  his 
because  he  certainly  earned 'it  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  career  of  service  to  others. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speake",  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  |r  could  not 
let  this  moment  pass  without  associat- 
ing myself  with  all  of  the  fine  tributes 


that    have    been    paid    to 


Augustine 


Kelley.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  member  of  the  committee 
upon  which  both  Congressman  Kelley 
and  myself  served,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  think  my  enrichment  fiom  sei-vice 
with  Congressman  Kelley  warrants  me 
in  pointing  out  that  with  all  of  the  con- 
troversial legislation  that  cime  before 
that  committee,  never  durjng  my  10 
years'  experience  with  thatjcommittee 
did  I  ever  see  Congressman  Kelley  lose 
his  composure.  He  was  most  tolerant 
and  most  sympathetic  and  |t  certainly 
behooved  those  of  us  who  sometimes  lost 
a  little  of  our  patience  andTour  feeling 
of  frustration  to  watch  Congressman 
Kelley  in  action  at  the 
that  committee. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  r| 
news  at  my  home  in  Mizme 
passing. 

I  want  to  Join  with  all  of  ike  Members 
here  in  paying  tribute  to  a  jgreat  man, 
and  to  his  wife  and  to  hisi  children  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympatl^  In  their 
great  loss. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Gus  Kelley.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Kellet 
cmd  his  family  lived  in  the  same  apart- 
ment building  in  which  Mrs.  Brown  and 
I  reside.  In  fact,  he  was  a  close  neigh- 
bor of  ours. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  a  wonderful  family 
man,  as  well  as  a  fine  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  raised  a  large  and  a  splendid 
family  to  whom  I  extend  my  sympathy 
in  the  great  loss  which  has  been  theirs, 
as  well  as  the  Nation's. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one 
election  night  in  1944  I  received  late  in 
the  evening  two  telephone  calls,  among 
others.  One  was  from  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walteb]  who 
has  had  the  good  taste  to  present  these 
ceremonies  today  on  behalf  of  our  feeling 
for  Mr.  Kelley.  The  other  telephone 
call  came  a  few  minutes  later  from  Gus 
Kelley  in  his  hometown  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  of  these  fine  friends  of  mine. 
Both  calls  congratulated  me  on  my  first 
election  to  this  House.  Of  course,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  been  friends  of 
mine  all  of  these  years  and  they  always  , 
will  be  remembered  by  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  Gus  as  long  as 
I  did  and  for  as  many  years  as  I  did,  even 
before  his  telephone  call  that  day,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admonish  us  not  to 
be  too  prolific  or  too  fiowery  in  our  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  about  him  We  all 
know  that  he  was  that  sort  of  man. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  his  friends 
and  colleagues  during  all  of  these  years 
have  some  rights  of  our  own  to  say  the 
things  that  we  are  saying  today.  I  think 
first  of  Gus  Kelley's  devotion  to  his 
sense  of  duty.  He  found  out  early  in  his 
career,  and  day  after  day  thereafter,  that 
the  performance  of  a  duty  merely  pre- 
sented him  as  a  reward  with  another 
duty  to  perform. 

So.  all  through  his  life  that  chain  re- 
action of  duty,  and  performance  of  duty, 
and  his  devotion  to  it.  was  a  hallmark  of 
his  record  and  career  and  repute  at  home 
and  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  weak  men  who 
speak  of  their  rights,  and  they  speak  in- 
terminably of  their  rights,  but  strong 
men.  while  they  say  very  little  about  it, 
think  of  their  responsibilities,  and  Gus 
Kellet,  as  a  good  American,  always 
knew  of  his  bill  of  rights,  but  he  always 
thought  deeply  of  his  bill  of  responsi- 
bilities. And  I  think  of  his  great  integ- 
rity. Without  that  we  do  not  have  very 
much.  Without  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  nothing  at  all.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  know  that  if  you  asked  Oxrs  Kmlixt 
to  do  something,  a  little  thing  or  a  great 
thing,  or  to  do  it  for  us  or  with  us.  if  he 
said  he  would  do  something,  he  would  do 
it,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it  That 
was  the  end  of  that.  You  could  depend 
on  him.  He  was  a  man  of  not  only  kind- 
liness but  seriousness.  I  often  think  of  a 
gentleman  as  a  man  who  will  not  do  an 
xmkind  thing  to  another  person,  and  that 


certainly  was  a  clear  definition  of  Gtts 
Kelley  as  a  gentleman.  I  never  heard 
back  home  or  here  of  his  even  saying 
ansrthing  unkind,  let  alone  doing  any- 
thing unkind  to  another  person;  never, 
but  never.    You  all  know  that,  I  am  sure. 

There  are  many  things  I  could  add, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  knowing  what  he  has 
done  in  his  hometown  and  our  great 
State,  and  in  the  years  he  served  here 
with  us,  in  his  district  and  in  this  Na- 
tion, his  great  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  the  working 
people  and  for  the  people  of  America 
generally,  that  if  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  benefited  from  Gus  Kel- 
ley's public  service  to  this  country  would 
bring  one  blossom  to  his  grave,  he  would 
sleep  eternally  in  a  great  bower  of  beau- 
tiful floral  memory. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 

BOGGSl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately I  was  many  miles  away  in  South 
America  when  I  received  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  Gus  Kelley.  It  was  a  sad 
hour  and  a  sad  day  and  a  sad  week  for 
me,  because  Gus  was  one  of  my  oldest 
and  dearest  friends.  We  came  to  this 
body  together  in  1941,  and  for  many 
years  we  were  neighbors  together  in  the 
Old  House  OfBce  Building.  Day  in  and 
day  out  we  visited  together,  discussed 
one  another's  problems,  and  shared  in 
one  another's  Joys  and  pleasures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  things 
that  can  be  said  and  have  been  said 
about  Gus  Kelley,  but  one  thought  and 
one  word  comes  to  my  mind  particularly. 
I  remember  a  year  or  so  ago  reading  a 
piece  in  a  magazine  about  a  distin- 
guished American  who  had  been  just 
lialfway  successful.  Someone  was  try- 
ing to  analyze  why  he  had  not  quite 
made  the  top  ning.  The  writer,  in  ana- 
lyzing this  man's  character,  said  that  he 
lacked  one  great  essential,  and  that 
essential  he  described  as  compassion. 
Well,  if  there  was  one  quality  which  Gus 
Kelley  had  and  which  was  so  eminent 
about  him,  it  was  his  quaUty  of  com- 
passion and  imderstanding.  I  think 
that  is  what  accovmted  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  very  successful  businessman 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the 
great  friends  of  organized  lal)or,  trusted 
by  both  business  and  labor.  I  think  that 
accoxmts  for  the  fact  that  he  gave  so 
much  of  his  time  to  working  out  the 
problems  facing  the  miners,  the  men 
who  have  to  work,  to  toil  beneath  the 
ground  without  the  benefit  of  the  sim. 
I  think  that  is  why  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  problems  of  the  schoolchil- 
dren and  worked  for  a  school  bill.  And 
I  think  that  is  why  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  loved  him. 

There  were  so  many  things  dear  about 
our  colleague.  I  am  sure  many  of  the 
Members  got  to  know  his  fine  family. 
Mrs.  Kelley,  Ous  Kkllit's  wife,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  ladles  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I 
know.  They  have  nine  children. 
Imagine  what  a  magnificent  heritage  to 
leave — nine  fine,  magnificent  children. 
I  used  to  tease  Gus.  I  used  to  say  to 
him,  "Gtts  you  have  got  to  have  at  least 
81  grandchildren."  And  now  and  then  I 
would  stop  him  and  say,  "Gtre,  how 


many  grandchildren  do  you  have  now?" 
And  he  would  have  to  stop  and  count 
up.  I  think  the  last  time  I  asked  him 
it  was  something  like  35.  And  they  are 
all  wonderful,  magnificent  young  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  great  heritage  from  a  great 
father,  and  a  great  grandfather,  a  man 
who  loved  his  coimtry,  loved  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  mag- 
nificently, loved  his  God  and  died  m  His 
grace. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  the  memory  of  an  American 
statesman  in  whose  life  history  is  an  in- 
spiration for  young  and  old  alike,  for 
present  generations  and  for  those  to  fol- 
low. Augustine  Bernard  Kelley  was  a 
devoted  husband  and  father,  a  successful 
businessman,  and  a  dedicated  Member 
of  Congress. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania.  Augustine 
Kelley  served  as  an  example  to  all 
yoimgsters  when,  as  a  small  boy,  he  as- 
sisted his  parents  financially  by  selling 
newspapers  on  the  streets  of  downtown 
Greensburg.  His  efforts  not  only  re- 
flected a  deep  love  and  attachment  for 
his  mother  and  father,  and  for  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  but  also  provided  an  im- 
portant foundation  for  the  determined 
and  industrious  attitude  that,  in  matu- 
rity, was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
his  economic  and  political  careers. 

Although  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete 
in  high  school,  the  young  man  carried  on 
his  scholastic  work  with  the  same  dili- 
gence and  persistence  that  marked  his 
other  endeavors.  He  won  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, but  his  ambition  to  be  a  career  offi- 
cer was  ended  abruptly  1  year  later  when 
he  was  forced  to  leave  West  Point  because 
of  an  athletic  heart.  This  turn  of  events 
was  a  source  of  shock  and  disappoint- 
ment to  Cadet  Kelley.  but  he  remained 
an  ardent  admirer  and  friend  of  such 
classmates  as  Generals  Patton.  Bone- 
steel,  and  other  illustrious  members  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Forty  years  after  his  departm-e  from 
the  Point.  Congressman  Kelley  received 
a  measure  of  consolation  when  he  at- 
tended graduation  services  at  the  acad- 
emy for  his  son.  Paul,  now  a  captain  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Sheridan.  HI.  Congress- 
man Kelley  took  special  pride  in  the  fact 
that  5  of  his  6  sons  were  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  n.  The  sixth 
was  too  young  for  miUtary  service  at  the 
time. 

Another  imf  orgettable  event  In  our  de- 
parted  colleague's  life  took  place  when 
his  wife,  the  former  Ella  Marie  Bates,  of 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  was  named  Cathc^c 
Mother  of  the  Year  1944. 

I  was  fortimate  in  being  a  neighbor  of 
Congressman  Kklley  in  the  Old  House 
Office  Building,  in  addition  to  serving  a 
Congressional  district  bordering  the  area 
he  represented.  I  found  in  him  the  sin- 
cerity and  warmth  that  won  friendship 
and  respect  in  his  Westmoreland  County, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  everywhere 
else  in  his  wide  acquaintanceship.  His 
friends  were  legion,  for  his  woiic  in  don- 
gress  took  him  to  meetings  throughout 
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this  country,  in  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  Canada,  and  in  Europe 

Congressman  Keuxy  was  a  scholar. 
His  insatiable  desire  for  learning  flamed 
witliin  him  in  later  years  in  the  same 
degree  as  when  he  was  at  Greensburg 
High  School  and  West  Point.  As  a  yoimg 
man  he  studied  engineering  and  other 
subjects  through  correspondence  courses. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  Civil  War  and 
a  Shakespearean  expert.  Even  before  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1940.  Mr.  Kelixy 
was  in  demand  as  a  speaker  on  coal  in- 
dustry operations  and  economy,  and  on 
labor  matters. 

I  need  not  recite  the  record  of  Con- 
gressman Kelley  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  I  should  lilce  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  his  work  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  during  the  closing  months 
of  World  War  n.  Dissatisfied  with  pros- 
pects of  rehabilitation  that  faced  veter- 
ans who  lost  limbs  in  battle,  he  took  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped.  He 
held  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  East  and 
Midwest,  during  which  victims  of  action 
during  the  great  world  conflict  and  vic- 
tims of  industrial  accidents  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  appear.  The  hearings 
included  testimony  from  medical  au- 
thorities and  rehabilitation  officials  in 
all  phases  of  the  physically  handicapped 
field. 

The  outcome  was  an  intensified  effort 
In  the  direction  of  t>etter  prosthetic  de- 
vices for  tlicse  who  lost  arms  or  legs, 
plus  increased  employment  of  tlie  physi- 
cally handicapped  by  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  Since  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I, 
too,  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
problems  of  our  handicapped  people,  and 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  satisfaction 
that  Congressman  Kelley  received  from 
his  successful  work  in  their  behalf. 

In  the  past  9  years  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  acquainted  with 
Congressman  Kelley's  sons  and  his 
daughters,  as  well  as  with  Mrs.  Kelley. 
To  them  I  offer  my  sincere  condolences, 
but  I  know  that  they  will  forever  be 
happy  in  the  thought  that  the  man  God 
took  from  om:  midst  last  November  20 
contributed  so  very  much  to  his  country 
and  to  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Byrms]. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  untimely  death  of 
Gus  Kelley,  of  the  21st  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  distressed  all  who  had 
known  him.  To  those  who  had  known 
him  well  and  had  shared  his  friendship, 
death  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss. 

I  first  knew  Gus  while  I  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  in  Harrisburg;  and 
when  I  came  here  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  consulted  with  him  on  .various 
pieces  of  legislation.  In  his  gentle  way, 
he  always  guided  me  with  regard  to 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  State. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  In  God.  a  re- 
specter of  all  men,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  The 
NatiOTi  regrets  the  loss  of  a  great  liberal. 
He  had  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
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which  made  him  an  exception  illy  ef- 
fective Member  of  Congress  an^  pubUc 
servant. 

Pennsylvania  will  realize  lis  loss, 
especially  the  people  of  his  distiict  who 
respected  him  highly  and  loved  ijim,  and 
I  will  always  cherish  my  fondest 
memories  of  the  happy  experiences  that 
I  enjoyed  from  my  association  \«  ith  Gus 
Kelley  here  in  Washington. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  <}od  will 
be  good  to  him  and  grant  him  eternal 
rest. 

To  his  lovely  widow  and  fine  1  amily,  I 
join  their  many  friends  in  oPfeting  my 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  Uielr  great 
pei'sonal  loss. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  ttvlrs. 

SXTLUVAN].  J 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spealer,  the 
late  Representative  Augustine  b.  Kel- 
ley, of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  ^e  truly 
noble  Members  of  this  House.  His  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  exemplifiec  by  his 
gentlemanly  manner  and  his  m  my  and 
effective  efforts  to  make  this  i,  better 
country.  I  regarded  him  as  a  close 
friend  and  a  valued  adviser,  anc  I  shall 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  deep  under- 
standing of  hvunan  values. 

To  his  widow,  his  children,  md  his 
many  grandchildren  I  extend  m  '  heart- 
felt sympathy.  To  them  also  ]  extend 
my  congratulations  on  the  heritage  those 
children  and  grandchildren  hsie  been 
fortunate  to  receive,  for  they  wij  always 
know  a  deep  sense  of  pride  in  thoj  accom- 
plishments of  this  fine  man  aid  out- 
standing public  servant. 

Congressman  Kelley  was  instr  unental 
In  fashioning  the  foundation  ou  which 
so  much  of  our  social-welfare  lei  islation 
today  is  based.  His  work  on  tl  e  prob- 
lems of  the  physically  handicappe  d  serves 
as  a  great  monument  to  him  j  nd  has 
helped  immeasurably  in  mak  ng  the 
American  dream  and  the  A  nerican 
promise  more  meaningful  to  mi  lions  of 
our  citizens  who  can  take  a  usef  v  I  role  in 
life  despite  physical  handicaps  because 
of  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Kelley 
and  others  in  the  Congress  who  worked 
with  him  on  these  great  objecti\ijes. 

He  built  a  good  life,  a  fine  life,  and  out 
of  his  work  and  his  devotion  to  tl^ublic 
Interest  he  has  helped  to  mak^  untold 
others  happier  people.  In  th^  literal 
sense,  he  was  a  good  man. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pemiylvania 
[Mr.  Penton]. 

Mr.  FENTON.     Mr.   Speaker, 

away  on  official  business  when  IL 

of  the  passing  of  Congressman  Kelley, 
and  It  was,  indeed,  a  profoimd  shock. 
Death  is  a  shock  at  any  time,  I  ut  it  is 
doubly  so  when  it  comes  so  imexp  ectedly. 

Gus  Kelley  was  more  than  a  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  knew  hitn  as  a 
sincere  friend— a  gentleman  \Sio,  al- 
though on  the  opposite  side  of  tie  aisle, 
was  always  ready  to  cooperate  viftierever 
he  thought  the  cause  was  just  <«•  wher- 
ever the  action  would  benefit  oii  coun- 
try and  oMi  State.  | 

In  particular,  I  discussed  wlfli  Con- 
gressman Kelley  many  problem*  which 
were  of  mutual  concern  to  us7p«»use 
Gus  came  from  a  great  bituminois-coal- 
producing  area  and  I  from  the  1  eart  of 
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the  anthracite-producing  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania. We  shared  each  other's  prob- 
lems, and  when  I  had  any  requests  in 
behalf  of  our  mineworkeri  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  in  particular.  Gus  Kklley,  as  a 
member  of  the  Education '  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House,  iwas  always 
ready  to  cooperate  and  suppprt  any  leg- 
islation vhich  would  benefit  the  work- 
ingman.  particularly  the  piineworker. 
Likewise,  he  stood  at  all  tirkea  ready  to 
cooperate  where  the  legisl^ition  would 
benefit  the  mining  industrjT.  and,  as  a 
coal  operator  himself,  he  ^as  held  in 
the  highest  regard  both  by  management 
and  labor.  And.  of  courseTwhen  Gus 
was  interested  in  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  lAbor  legisla- 
tion In  which  he  was  interasted.  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  flo  cooperate 
wherever  possible  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  | 

Gus  Kelley  also  had  an!  Intense  In- 
terest in  helping  his  unforti^nate  broth- 
ers, as  was  attested  to  by  his  iaany  actlri- 
ties  as  a  member  of  the  ^ouse  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  and  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Prosthetic  Devices  fpr  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  [ 

Congressman  Kelley,  af  a  former 
member  of  the  board  of  education  in  his 
home  community  of  Greensbtrg.  Pa.,  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  spohsoring  and 
supporting  legislation  and  Other  activi- 
ties in  the  many  programslfor  Federal 
aid  to  education.  In  this  teld  he  had 
an  intense  interest  in  militaty  education 
as  evidenced  by  his  services  dn  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  j 

Yes,  Congressman  Kelley  was  a  great 
himianitarian,  who  served  his  country 
well  and  with  distinction,  aiid  very  ably 
represented  the  people  of  his  particular 
Congressional  district  and  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  His  inemory  will 
long  be  cherished  by  counUeis  friends  in 
all  walks  of  life.  | 

A  fine  Christian  gentleman  bus  Kellet 
reared  a  wonderful  family,  I  and  to  his 
widow  and  loved  ones  goes  i^y  heartfelt 
sympathy,  i  know  their  cress  is  heavy 
and  their  loss  is  great,  but  1  know  they 
will  find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
he  wiU  be  happy  in  that  heavenly  home 
in  which  we  all  some  day  hope  to  dwell 
I  pray  the  good  Lord  will  giie  them  the 
strength  and  fortitude  to  iarry  on  In 
the  days  ahead,  and  to  help  keep  the 
Kelley  name  a  fine  symbol  of  Amer- 
icanism and  good  neighborUness  it  has 
stood  for  in  so  many  years  i  of  life  and 
progress  in  his  home  area,  and  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  where  it  cam  be  truth- 
fully said  of  our  good  brother  and  col- 
league, "weU  done  thy  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."  | 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Rhodes].  j 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  our  friend  and 
coUeague.  Gus  Kelley,  Is  a  severe  loss  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  great  personal  Ibss  to  those 
of  us  who  were  closely  associated  with 


him  here  and  who  valued 
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Gus  Kellxt  was  thorouiftily  dedicated 
to  liberal  humanitarian  principles.  He 
courageously  championed  legislation  to 
benefit  all  Americans.  His  long  record  of 
able  and  conscientious  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  fight  to  provide  adequate  school 
classrooms  for  the  children  of  America 
will  long  be  remembered.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  Kelley  bill  and  the  m-gent 
need  for  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  youth  has  now  been  more 
fully  recognized,  since  the  launching  of 
the  Russian  satellite  has  dramatized  our 
scientific  educational  shortcomings. 

Gus  Kelley  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects.  He  possessed  great  vision 
and  courage.  His  deep  sense  of  social 
justice  made  him  acutely  aware  of  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. His  devotion  to  duty,  his  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  and  his  outstanding 
legislative  ability  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  successfully  lead  his  colleagues  in  the 
fight  against  injustice.  His  passing 
leaves  a  gap  in  liberal  ranks  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

To  his  widow  and  family  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  deepest  sym- 
pathy on  the  loss  of  a  beloved  husband 
_and  father. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield' 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  that  I 
join  the  delegation  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
in  pasring  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
league, Augustine  B.  Kelley.  A  former 
Member  of  this  House  whom  we  lost 
recently  by  his  resignation  from  this  body 
was  also  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  the  ranking  member  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  am  sure  that  if  Sam 
McConnell  were  here  today  he  would 
want  to  say  something  concerning  the 
passing  of  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  whom 
he  liked  so  much  and  with  whom  he 
worked  so  hard  over  the  years.  I  know 
that  the  days  he  spent  with  him  at  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
vention in  Geneva  and  the  hours  which 
he  spent  in  working  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  meant  much  to  Mr,  McCon- 
nelL  Mr.  Kellkt  was  not  only  a  great 
statesman,  a  leader,  and  a  fine  Member 
of  the  House,  but  he  had  that  very  rare 
quality  of  being  a  good  friend.  Many  of 
us  who  are  younger  Members  of  the 
House  and  who  came  to  know  him 
through  our  committee  work  can  attest 
to  that.  I  am  certainly  going  to  miss  him 
very  much.  I  am  s\ire  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  be  a  much 
poorer  committee  until  we  can  in  some 
way  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  loss 
of  these  two  great  citizens  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania— -one  by 
resignation  and  the  other  by  being  called 
to  his  Maker. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  Join  with  the  Members  of  the 


Pennsylvania  delegation  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  sorrow  and 
sadness  at  the  passing  of  Gus  Kellky. 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  He  was  a  true 
friend  and  a  great  patriot.  I  want  to  say 
to  his  fine  and  splendid  family  whom  he 
leaves  behind  that  we  all  feel  very  deeply 
for  them  in  this  dark  hour  of  their  Uf e. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentlemen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  adequately  express 
my  thoughts  on  this  occasion  in  relation 
to  my  very  close  and  beloved  friend, 
Gus  Kelley.  Between  Gus  Kelley  and 
me  there  existed  a  friendship  which  was 
one  of  the  most  treasiu-ed  I  have  ever 
possessed  and  a  friendship  which 
brought  us  very  close  together  in  life — 
a  friendship  that  will  always  leave  a 
sweet  memory  of  him  in  my  mind 
tlirough  the  remaining  days  of  my  life. 

Gus  Kelley  was  a  man  of  deep  faith, 
a  man  who  lived  in  accordance  with  the 
deep  faith  that  he  possessed,  a  man  who 
exemplified  as  effectively  as  anyone  hu- 
manly can  the  two  great  commandments 
of  God — love  of  God  and  love  of  neigh- 
bor, which  means  love  of  his  fellow  man. 
It  can  be  truly  said  of  Gus  Kelley  that 
he  was  a  people's  Congressman  or,  as 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Walter,  so  well  said,  he  always  had  "the 
welfare  of  the  Uttle  man  at  heart." 
Gus  Kelley  knew  the  significance  of  the 
family  life  in  the  life  of  a  nation  and 
in  the  life  of  society.  He  knew  that  a 
strong  family  life  meant  a  strong  society 
and  a  strong  Government;  he  knew 
that  a  weak  family  life  meant  a  weak 
society  and  a  weak  Government.  His 
years  of  service  in  public  life,  particu- 
larly in  this  body,  were  dedicated  to  not 
only  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
family  life  of  America,  because  he  knew 
by  doing  that  he  was  not  only  carrying 
out  the  faith  that  he  so  strongly  be- 
lieved in,  but  he  was -making  a  stronger 
America.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
many  bills  which  he  introduced  toid  sup- 
ported, which  have  been  referred  to  by 
my  other  colleagues  and  to  which  I  will 
not  refer  to  at  this  time. 

Gttb  Kellet  is  not  dead.  Physically  he 
is  dead,  but  his  spirit  lives  on.  The  spirit 
of  Ou8  KxLLKT  is  the  spirit  of  faith,  the 
spirit  of  idealism,  the  spirit  of  good  deeds, 
the  spirit  of  a  good  man.  While  the 
candle  of  life  may  die,  the  light  from 
that  candle  that  existed  during  his  life- 
time will  always  carry  on,  because  the 
spirit  of  Gus  Kellkt  \b  there. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  sympathy  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly to  that  sweet  wife  of  his,  smd 
through  her,  to  her  loved  ones,  her  chil- 
dren and  her  grandchildren.  As  other 
colleagues  of  mine  have  well  said,  they 
inherit  from  their  father  and  their 
grandfather  a  ntinnory  and  heritage 
which  will  go  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration as  long  as  any  descoidants  of 
Gus  KxLLXT  live.  A  family  heritage  and 
a  family  trait. 


I  know  that  the  great  life  that  Que 
Kelley  led,  the  counUess  persons  who 
are  happier  because  he  lived,  the  fact 
that  America  is  a  stronger  America  be- 
cause he  lived  and  served  in  this  body. 
will  bring  great  consolation  to  Mrs.  Kel- 
ley and  her  loved  ones,  and  help  to  sof  t«n 
the  shock  and  tragedy  of  his  death. 

To  Mrs.  Kelley  and  her  loved  ones  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy  in  their 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden!. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wisli  to 
join  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  ex- 
tending tribute  to  ovu:  former  colleague. 
Gus  Kelley. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Members  of 
Congress  with  whom  I  became  acquaint- 
ed when  I  came  to  Congress  in  1943,  and 
that  friendship  has  continued  during  the 
intervening  years.  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  with  him  during  the  80th 
Congress.  Then  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  more  intimately  observe  his  great  abil- 
ity, his  keen  devotion  to  duty,  and  his 
sincere  desire  to  do  right  and  justice  to 
every  person  and  group  who  came  to  him 
personally  or  had  legislative  contacts 
with  that  committee. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  Gus  Kelley  as 
long  as  he  served  with  this  body  pos- 
sessed the  admiration,  friendship,  and 
respect  of  every  Member  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Although  he  was  a  foreonost 
sponsor  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  labor, 
minority  groups,  and  the  common  man, 
he  was  a  coal  operator  and  businessmah 
for  many  years.  As  an  employer  of 
labor,  he  possessed  a  high  sense  of  duty 
and  fairness  toward  his  own  employees 
and  all  persons  and  groups  who  as*sed 
and  fought  for  better  wages,  working 
conditions,  and  living  standards.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his  stanch  sup- 
port and  advocacy  of  legislation  which 
would  enable  many  more  millions  in  this 
coimtry  to  enjoy  many  of  the  bei^ter 
things  in  life,  including  security  for  the 
American  home,  both  present  and  future, 
than  existed  before  his  coming  to  this 
legislative  body. 

His  district.  State,  and  this  Naf^lon 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  by  reason  of  his 
passing.  Men  of  the  Gus  Kellkt  type 
are  not  easily  replaced.  He  was  a  gieat 
American  and  his  friends  will  long  mourn 
his  passing. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lake!. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Kellkt 
came  from  a  large  family,  and,  in  his 
turn,  he  fathered  a  larger  one. 

As  grandfather  of  the  year,  he  sym- 
bolized the  loving  husbcmd  and  fataer, 
the  good  provider,  and  the  man  who 
learned  from  his  family  circle  those  les- 
sons that  helped  him  to  become  a  wise 
and  himiane  legislator. 

He  had  the  balanced  judgment  of  the 
poor  boy  who  became  a  successful  busi- 
nessman. He  knew  human  nature  as 
well  as  he  knew  the  Interplay  of  eco- 
nomic forces  and  he  was  convlnoed  that 
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fhe  greatest  resource  of  our  Nation  Is  its 
people. 

Guided  by  this  practical  i^iilost^hy.  he 
devoted  himself  to  those  measures  that 
would  encourage  and  promote  the  great- 
est good  for  all. 

We  remember  how  he  gave  himself  un- 
sparingly as  leader  of  the  fight  to  enact 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction.  Al- 
though these  bills  were  defeated  by  slim 
margins  in  the  past  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, we  know  that  he  will  be  vindicated 
and,  perhaps,  sooner  than  most  people 
think.  For  the  lost  leadership  of  the 
United  States  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
the  neglect  of  our  educational  system, 
which  OxTS  Kbllet  was  determined  to 
overcome.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  be- 
cause he  had  the  pioneering  vision  that 
this  Nation  needs  for  survival  in  the  age 
of  space.  He  was  a  real  American  be- 
cause he  understood  that  the  dynamics 
of  freedom  are  not  intended  for  exploi- 
tation by  the  few,  but  must  inure  to  the 
progress  of  all.  He  sensed  that.  In  the 
Intellectual  field,  we  were  doing '  too 
lit.'e — and  too  late. 

How  right  he  was — and  is. 

The  body  of  Congressman  AtrcTrsTnTB 
B.  Kelley,  who  served  nine  terms  as 
Representative  of  Pennsylvania's  21st 
District,  was  interred  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  near  to  the  heart  of  our 
Nation's  Government  that  he  loved  and 
served  so  well. 

I  am  sure  that  his  spirit  will  help  to 
guide  us  In  this  year  of  fateful  decision 
to  achieve  the  great  awakening  that  is  so 
urgently  needed  if  freedom  is  to  live. 

For  Gus  Kelley  had  the  faith  that 
leads  to  action. 

GENEBAL   LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  and  revise  their  remarks  and  to 
include  in  their  remarks  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Augustine  B.  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Augustine 
Kelley  was  a  personal  friend  with  whom 
it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  many  hours 
of  discussion  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  1st  session  of  this  Congress— just 
a  few  weeks  before  his  passing.  As  a 
personal  friend  I  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  ideals,  a  man  of  the  finest 
Christian  principles,  a  man  who  sin- 
cerely cared  about  his  fellow  man.  After 
all,  when  death  finally  comes,  it  Is  the 
Intangibles  of  the  spirit — ^rather  than 
material  possessions  and  material  ac- 
complishments— which  are  the  most 
abiding  legacies  a  man  leaves  to  the 
world,  and  by  which  he  Is  eventually 
judged.  Augustine  Kklley  left  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live  because  he  for 
a  little  time  waa  a  physical  part  of  it, 
and  his  beautiful  spirit  continues  to 
abide  with  us. 

In  his  17  years  of  service  in  the 
House.  Augustine  Kelley  brought   to 
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this  forum  a  rare  understandln*  of  the 
problems  of  labor  as  well  as  i^anage- 
ment.  His  splendid  record  of  accom- 
plislmient  and  service  on  the  Hou^e  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Is  testi- 
mony to  that  understanding.  All  of  his 
colleagues  will  bear  witness  to  his  fear- 
lessness in  presenting,  in  a  mo9t  effec- 
tive way,  his  position  cm  the  problems 
which  faced  the  House.  ' 

His  was  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  education  and  labor,  an<|  an  un- 
derstanding of  humanity.  His  i  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  all  three  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I 

Also,  I  Shan  miss  him  as  a  frlond. 

B4rs.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Sp^er,  I 
have  known  the  family  of  Congressman 
AvcusTXNE  B.  Kelley  for  nearly  $0  years 
and  I  join  with  the  members  of  his  large 
and  close-knit  family  in  a  personcil  sense 
of  loss  as  a  result  of  his  death.  No 
Member  of  Congress  enjoyed  ]a  finer 
reputation  for  hard  work  and  aevotion 
to  the  public  Interest.  ] 

My  husband  always  considered  Con- 
gressman Kelley  not  only  a  clos^  friend 
but  an  outstanding  legislator.  When  I 
came  to  Congress  last  year,  and  had 
many  occasions  to  consult  wit^  Con- 
gressman Kelley  on  legislation  before 
his  committee,  I  learned  at  firsthand 
the  broad  scope  of  his  knowledge  of  na- 
tional affairs  and  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems which  faced  the  men  and  j  women 
and  children  of  our  coimtry. 

His  bereaved  family  can  be  proud  of 
the  contributions  which  Congressman 
Kelley  made  to  public  life  in  this  coun- 
try. Human  problems  never  failed  to 
concern  him  and  he  was  always  ileady  to 
do  whatever  he  could  for  othersJ 

The  people  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  have  lost  a  great  friend.  60,  too, 
Iiave  all  of  us  who  knew  Congressman 
Kelley.  And  so,  too,  have  all  Americans 
interested  in  good  government  land  in 
liberal  causes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker, 


we  win 
miss  terribly  our  good  friend  Ao  iustine 
Kelley.  He  was  a  man  of  the  t  people, 
and  he  was  for  the  people.  To  his  loved 
ones  I  express  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
sence of  Gus  Kelley  from  this  Chamber 
leaves  a  vacancy  which  vn.}}  be  hard  to 
fill.  Congressman  Kelley's  death  marks 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  finestTfriends 
that  the  schoolchildren  of  this  tonntry 
have  ever  had.  The  school  constuction 
bill  which  bore  his  name  was  the  *emeh- 
dous  and  laudable  effort  of  a  gr^t  man 
on  behalf  of  America's  future. 

Gus  Kelley  and  I  served  together  In 
the  Democratic  whip  organization.  No 
member  of  that  organization  evei^did  his 
work  more  thoroughly  or  with  greater 
punctuality  than  Congressman  Kelley. 
No  Member  of  the  House  ever  Ijirorked 
more  faithfully  In  the  Interests  of  hi^ 
country.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  kind 
man,  whose  ability  was  matched!  by  his 
broad  vision.  He  has  served  his  clay  and 
generation  with  unusual  distinction  and 
with  great  credit  to  this  House  bnd  to 
his  constituents. 

I  extend  my  deepest  personal  iympa- 
thy  to  his  loved  ones  in  the  hour  tf  their 
bereavement. 


Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speakev.  fai  the  un- 
timely passing  of  Aogostinb  Kelley  this 
Congress  has  suffered  the  loes  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  Members,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  has'  returned  to 
this  session  to  mourn  the  absence  from 
our  midst  of  one  of  the  Keystone  State's 
stalwart  sons. 

Some  people  are  bom  Int^  thJs  world 
possessed  of  the  happy  faculty  of  Inspir- 
ing confidence  by  their  ve^  presence, 
and  such  a  man  was  Gps  Kelley. 
Speaking  firmly  but  quietly,  ^e  made  an 
excellent  impression  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House;  and  the  calmness  wnich  invari- 
ably possessed  him  lent  f orceland  convic- 
tion to  his  utterances.  His  constituents 
were  most  fortunate  in  havlfig  a  man  of 
his  caliber  to  represent  than,  and  the 
exacting  responsibilities  actompan3rIng 
his  position  as  ranking  committee  mem- 
ber did  not  cause  him  to  Igtore  the  in- 
dividual concerns  of  the  people  who  had 
elected  him.  T 

Above  all  else,  however,  Aucpstine 
Kelley  must  always  be  remonbered  as  a 
great  family  man;  and,  as  b  right  and 
proper,  his  loving  wife  and  their  nine 
children  occupied  the  central  place  in  his 
life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  be- 
queathed to  them  a  rich  htritage,  and 
theirs  is  an  enviable  pride  i^  a  life  that 
was  lived  so  fully  for  his  fellow  men. 
That  he  died  secure  in  the  fkith  is  their 
great  comfort  in  this  sad  hour  when  we 
Join  with  them  in  mournful  contempla- 
tion of  his  departure  from  this  earthly 
scene. [ 

Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii.  Blr.  Speaker, 
for  a  new  Member  or  Delega^  the  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Houge  of  Repre- 
sentatives poses  a  most  serious  problem 
In  getting  acquainted.  I  am  told  that 
sometimes  a  matter  of  several  sessions 
goes  by  before  one  can  know  ajll  the  Mem- 
bers by  name  and  face.    Thldl  believe. 

I  was  extremely  fortunate  w  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  knov.ing  the  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education,  the  Honorabl^  Augustine 
B.  Kelley.  This  came  abdut  because 
my  office  was  in  the  same  corridor  with 
his.  In  our  goings  to  and  ftp,  we  woxild 
meet  and  have  time  to  get  aoqualnted. 

Augustine  Kelley  was  a  £an  of  con- 
viction, of  belief  and  certainty  and  of  a 
strong  faith,  as  well  as  a  min  who  had 
the  courage  to  stand  by  hialconvictions 
without  being  disagreeable  ii  those  who 
held  opposing  views.  T 

A  dedicated  American  who  provided  in 
his  life  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  wejl  as  in  his 
profession,  an  example  that  was  an  honor 
and  a  credit  to  his  God  4nd  to  his 
country.  1 

While  I  have  lost  a  friend,  1  am  happy 
that  at  least  I  had  the  oppbrtimity  to 
know  him  and  to  obtain  frqm  him  in- 
spiiatioa  I  express  to  his  [family  my 
prayers  that  God  may  comfort  them 
and  that  they  may  have  inspiration  from 
his  example.  | 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  SpeakeJ,  I  should 
like  to  johi  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  triUrte  to  the 
memory  of  our  esteemed  colleague  and 
friend.  Congressman  Aucustike  Kelley, 
of  Pennsylvania.    I  have  appi^ciated  all 
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the  9plendid  remarks  made  conceming 
Mr.  Kkllkt  by  those  who  hATe  preceded 
me  and  I  certainly  concur  in  what  my 
colleagues  have  said.  I  admired  him 
greatly  and  enjoyed  and  appreciated  his 
warm  personality  and  friendship. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sei-ve  with  hin\ 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
by  appointment  by  Speaker  Rayburn. 
We  flew  together  to  New  York  in  visiting 
the  Academy.  Congressman  Kelley  at- 
tended the  United  States  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy and  took  a  strong  position  for  main- 
taining our  Nation's  military  strength. 
He  was  an  able  l^islator.  devoted  to  his 
country. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  and  I  wish 
to  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family 
an  expression  of  my  sympathy  in  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  join  in  paying 
respect  to  the  cherlslied  memory  of  our 
departed  colleagiie  and  friend,  the  late 
Representative  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Congressman  Kelley,  whom  we  all 
called  Gus,  represented  Pennsylvania's 
21st  District,  near  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
serving  his  9th  term  in  the  House.  At 
the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  second- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Labor 
and  Education  Committee  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. He  sponsored  several  bills  in  recent 
years  for  Federal  aid  to  scliool  construc- 
tion, and  during  all  his  17  years  here  was 
very  active  and  effective  in  progressive 
labor  legislation. 

Serving  with  Gus  Kellky  In  this  body 
has  been  a  rich  and  rewarding  expe- 
rience. I  always  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  tremendous  enei'gy, 
and  unusual  ability.  He  was  a  beloved 
gentleman  possessed  of  great  courage 
and  determination,  always  steadfast  in 
his  convictions.  In  my  opinion  he  was 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  national 
legislators  of  our  time  and  we  shall  sure- 
ly miss  him  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 
To  his  widow,  children,  and  grand- 
children I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  Gus  Kelley.  His  splen- 
did record  in  the  Congress  speaks  for  it- 
self and  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  important  work  of  this  body  have 
been  outstanding.  The  skill  and  faith- 
ful service  which  he  brought  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  who  served  with  him- 
Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  I 
want  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  and  working  with 
this  fine  man. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  others  who  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  our  departed  Member,  Augustine 
Kelley.  I  was  hideed  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  his  passing. 

Mr.  Kelley  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  have 
him  as  a  friend,  and  I  greatly  enjoyed 
our  association  over  the  years.  Botti  of 
us  represented  coal-producing  districts 
which  gave  us  something  in  common. 
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He  had  »  genial  personality  and  al- 
ways had  a  friendly  greeting.  He  had 
the  happy  faculty  at  mtiietng  friends,  aad 
keeping  them. 

I  considered  Mr.  Kellkt  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  House. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss,  xiot  alone  to 
his  district,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 
My  life  Is  richer  for  having  known  tiiis 
outstanding  statesman  and  patriot. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  joins  me  In  extending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kelley,  and  Uie  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Blr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  my  very  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Gus  Kelley.  on  November  20, 
1957.  To  his  wife  and  children.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  heartfelt  sympathies. 

To  me  Gtrs  Kelley  was  more  than 
Just  a  man  and  a  Member  of  Congress. 
He  was  a  great  humanitarian  who  always 
found  the  time  to  help  those  in  need. 
He  ably  represented  his  district  and  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  con- 
stituents and  multitude  of  friends. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  of  us  as- 
sembled here  today,  but  his  memory  and 
his  deeds  will  long  siurive  him. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  that  our  warm- 
hearted, genial,  great  friend.  Gus  Kel- 
lky, has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest. 

News  of  his  passing  came  to  me  some- 
what like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  because 
I  had  no  intimation  that  he  was  seri- 
ously ill.  I  was  truly  stunned  and  was 
profoundly  moved  to  learn  of  his  demise 
because  since  the  time  I  first  came  to 
Congress  he  was  my  esteemed  and  be- 
loved friend  and  neighbor. 

His  office  was  located  across  the  hall 
from  my  own  and  we  frequently  visited 
with  each  other.  I  sometimes  had  the 
great  privilege  of  meeting  with  him  In 
his  office  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his 
wonderful  family,  who  were  all  so  very, 
very  dear  to  him. 

He  was  extremely  proud  of  his  gracious 
wife  and  his  lovely  children  and  to  a 
very  great  extent  drew  real  Inspiration 
from  them  and  was  helped  immeasurably 
in  his  public  work  by  theu-  help  and  co- 
operation. His  intense  devotion  to  his 
family  was  one  of  the  most  appealing 
and  admirable  facets  in  the  life  of  this 
great  American,  who  devoted  so  many 
years  to  the  service  of  his  constituency, 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  coimtry. 

Gus  Kelley  had  a  long,  honored,  and 
most  successful  career  In  business  and 
in  the  pubUc  service.  He  was  bom  in 
his  beloved  Pennsylvania  and  educated 
in  the  parochial  and  public  schools  and 
high  school  of  Greensburg  in  that  great 
State.  He  attended  the  United  States 
Mihtary  Academy  at  West  Point.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Marie  Bates, 
also  a  proud  Pennsylvanian,  and  was  the 
father  of  nine  wonderful  children,  who 
throughout  his  life  were  his  greatest  joy 
and  pride. 

Possessed  of  a  lively,  penetrating  mind, 
a  beaming  warmhearted  personality,  and 
a  dynamic  enterprising  spirit,  early  In 
life  be  earned  and  won  recognition  In  the 
business  and  civic  affairs  of  his  State.  Aa 
the  years  advanced,  he  was  bound  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  his  business 
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associates  and  members  of  the  boslnesi 
community  and  he  was  choaen  for  sev- 
eral voy  important  posts  In  the  profes- 
sional  and  business  life  of  coomiunity 
State,  and  Nation. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  enthusiastie 
West  Pointer  azui  held  life  membership 
In  the  Association  of  Graduates  of  the 
United  States  Mihtary  Academy.  True 
to  his  great  heritage  and  lineage  of  which 
he  was  so  proud  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  Gus  Kel- 
ley was  a  devout  and  humble  man 
deeply  attached  to  his  religious  beliefs. 
He  was  not  given  to  vanity  or  self -exal- 
tation and  shunned  pretense,  sham,  and 
hypocrisy.  His  life,  like  his  character, 
was  built  on  the  firm  pillars  of  troth, 
sincerity,  and  justice. 

When  Gus  Kelley  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1940,  this  body  was  honored  by 
the  presence  and  membership  of  one  of 
the  really  great,  conscientious,  dedicated 
public  servants  of  our  era.  He  was 
repeatedly  reelected  by  overwhelming 
margins,  so  great  was  the  faith,  confi- 
dence, and  gratitude  of  his  constituents 
and  so  high  its  approval  of  his  q^lendid 
qualifications  and  his  superlative  contri- 
butions. 

During  his  tenure  In  Congress,  he  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  great  questions 
of  our  day  and  he  woiiced  assiduously 
ajid  unselfishly  to  try  to  find  proper  solu- 
tions to  truly  perplexing,  seemingly  insol- 
uble, problems  that  came  before  the  Con- 
gress in  such  volume  and  rapid  succes- 
sion during  World  War  n  and  the  post- 
war years. 

Gus  Kellky  always  stood  on  principle 
and  conviction  and  courageously  worked 
and  fought  for  his  firm  beliefs  as  to 
what  was  best  for  the  American  people. 
and  especially  for  the  inarticulate 
groups  unable  to  plead  their  own  case  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  In  Gus  Kellkt 
these  people  had  an  able,  vigorous  ad- 
vocate, and  an  imfailing,  courageous 
champion. 

He  never  let  them  down.  His  great 
humanitarian  soul  was  moved  and 
prompted  by  the  plight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, Uie  handicapped,  the  sick,  the 
imderprivileged  and  all  those  unable  to 
help  themselves.  In  his  committee  work 
and  in  the  House  and  in  many  official 
conferences  in  this  Nation  and  abroad, 
Gus  Kelley  relentlessly  pursued  the 
high  goals  he  had  set  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  these  afllicted  groupjs  and  bring 
to  them,  not  only  sympathy,  solace,  and 
comfort,  but  also  the  tangible  material 
aid  and  assistance  that  they  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
ordinaiy,  decent  needs  of  their  existence. 

He  did  more  than  that — he  moved 
with  rare  ability  and  unswerving  purpose 
to  bring  these  unfortunate  people  some 
genuine  ray  of  hope  and  faith  that 
everything  possible  was  being  done  to 
assist  them  in  their  distress,  to  alleviate 
the  condition  from  which  they  were  suf- 
fering, and  to  bring  them  into  a  brighter 
day  in  which  dire  want  would  be  ban- 
ished and  their  basic  human  needs  for 
succor,  care,  and  assistance  and  every 
possible  relief  from  pain,  handicap,  and 
suffering  would  be  adequately  fulfilled. 
The  laboring  people  and  the  woi^ers 
of  district.  State,  and  Nation,  as  well  as 
the  unfortunate  and  the  handicapped. 
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owe  Ous  Kkllkt  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  unselflsli  devotion  to  their 
cause.  Certainly  there  has  never  been 
a  man  in  the  House,  who  has  been  a 
more  sincere,  conscientious,  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  and  the  needs  of 
the  working  classes  than  Ous  Kkllkt. 
He  knew  the  problons  of  working  men 
and  women,  because  he  had  been  a  work- 
ingman  himself,  and  he  well  understood 
the  difficulties,  the  disappointments,  the 
obstacles,  the  sufferings,  that  working 
people  must  sometimes  imdergo. 

It  was  this  unquenchable  spark  of  fun- 
damental social  Justice  that  brilliantly 
illiunined  the  philosophy  and  political 
endeavors  of  this  noble  son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  gave  so  much  of  himself,  his 
talents,  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal means  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
common  people  of  America. 

Gus  Kelley  was  a  devoted  husband,  a 
proud,  loving  father,  and  a  real,  loyal 
friend.  In  fact,  I  think  that  loyalty  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  kind  and  generous  beyond 
measure,  and  he  was  gracious  and  con- 
siderate to  everyone  he  encountered  in 
his  personal  relationships.  There  was  a 
warmth,  quiet  humor,  and  wholeheart- 
edness  to  his  personality  that  everyone 
who  encountered  Gtrs  Kelley  recognized 
and  that  his  friends  could  never  forget, 
because  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  these  things  were  but  the  outward 
manifestation  of  his  genuineness,  his 
sincerity,  his  spiritual  depth. 

Such  a  man  as  Gus  Kelley  will  have  a 
lasting  place  in  our  hearts,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  long  endure  in  this  House,  where 
he  rendered  such  outstanding,  distin- 
guished service  to  his  district,  liis  State, 
and  our  Nation.  No  one  can  ever  pre- 
cisely take  his  place  with  us  and  we 
mourn  him  with  the  poignant  feeling 
that  not  only  a  great  friend  but  a  great 
soul  has  departed  from  our  midst. 

To  his  gracious  wife  and  lovely  family, 
I  again  extend  my  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  truly  great 
measure  of  their  loss  and  the  irreparable, 
untimely,  and  lamentable  passing  of 
their  loved  one.  I  humbly  and  prayer- 
fully beseech  the  great  Creator  to  bless 
and  comfort  them  in  their  bereavement 
and  give  them  strength,  courage,  and 
faith  to  accept  their  heavy  burden  of 
sorrow  with  that  sense  of  true  Christian 
resignation  which  can  ameliorate  sor- 
row and  console  the  deep  anguish  of 
those  who  have  sustained  such  a  grievous 
sadness. 

In  his  long,  illustrious  life,  Gtis  Kelley 
epitomized  highest  ideals  and  great 
deeds.  May  the  good  Lord  and  the  an- 
gelic hosts  give  him  eternal  peace  and 
rest  in  his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
Augustine  Kellfy.  I  have  known 
Gus.  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  his  friends,  since  he  first  took  his 
seat  in  this  great  legislative  body  in  1941, 
and  I  have  treasured  his  friendship 
down  through  the  years.  His  death  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  me.  The  Nation  has 
lost,  through  his  passing,  a  great  and 
courageous  legislator,  and  I  have  lost  a 
friend. 


Gus  Kkllkt  brought  to  bear,  Ih  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  Representative  of  hi«  district 
and  his  Nation,  high  ability.  Sincerity, 
and  integrity.  He  had  the  couraige  of  his 
convictions  and  never  hesitated  to  ex- 
press those  convictions.  He  wat  a  God- 
fearing man  who  took  his  heaify  duties 
and  responsibilities  seriously  and  always 
sought  to  do  what  was  right.  The  Nation 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  ability 
and  attributes  of  character  In  these 
troubled  times. 

Gus  Kelley  was  a  kind  an(  helpful 
colleague  who  was  always  willing  to 
coimsel  with  and  advise  Members  who 
sought  his  counsel.  He  was  steadfast  in 
his  convictions  and  his  principles. 

To  the  countless  friends  of  Gua  Kkllkt 
and  to  the  members  of  his  famly,  I  ex- 
tend sincere  sympathy  and  con(  olences. 
His  example  will  remain  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  hfeh  trib- 
ute to  our  departed  friend  and  Member 
Augustine  B.  Kelley.  , 

One  of  the  finest  qualities  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  can  ha?e  is  the 
attribute  of  being  forever  constructive. 
I  think  it  grows  out  of  the  yearnings 
and  the  experiences  that  we  hawe  prior 
to  coming  here.  We  see  thdgs  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  better  thejpresent 
and  to  enhance  the  future  in  wkich  our 
children  and  oiu:  children's  children  will 
hve.  T 

I  really  think  this  fits  the  deieds  and 
the  character  of  our  departed  friend 
and  neighbor,  Gus  Kelley.  He  was 
constructive — he  never  tore  doffn.  He 
was  a  builder  and  his  record  li  replete 
with  solid  examples  of  his  labot. 

Gus  Kelley.  father,  friend,  employer, 
legislator,  by  every  standard  wai  a  great 
American.  j 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  is  with 
sincere  personal  regret  that  we  In  Con- 
gress learn  of  the  death  of  an  experi- 
enced associate.  Congressman  Aogustink 
Kelley.  of  Greensburg.  Pa.,  reprisenting 
Westmoreland  Coimty  which  constitutes 
the  21st  Congressional  District.  I  re- 
member Gus  Kelley.  not  onljf  as  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congres*  but  as 
a  personal  friend  through  the  yirs  who 
has  represented  an  industrial,  mining, 
and  farm  district  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania near  my  own  district  in  ABegheny 
Coimty  and  Pittsburgh.  He  serted  well 
not  only  the  people  of  his  own  district 
in  the  Greensburg  and  Westmloreland 
areas,  but  the  people  of  Penn^lvanla, 
and  the  whole  United  States  of  ^^erica 
He  was  far  sighted  and  friendW  in  as- 
sisting newer  Congressmen,  andh  I  have 
not  forgotten  his  friendship  to  nie  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress.  ] 

We  in  western  Pennsylvania  reiiember 
him  for  his  constant  interest  Tin  the 
physically  handicapped  among  lis,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Gus  Kelley  performed  his  duties 
with  the  same  warm  hearted  approach. 
I  remember  his  keen  interest  in  lUs  fam- 
ily and  in  younger  people,  especially  his 
work  for  the  assistance  of  oiu:  disabled 
veterans  through  the  development  of 
prosthetic  devices. 

In  closing,  might  I  add  that  Gus  Kkl- 
lkt to  me  was  the  type  of  person^  who  is 


best  described  as  a  good  Iriend  and  a 
good  citizen.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  many  of  us  who, have  served 
with  him  In  the  Congre^  and  have 
worked  with  him  on  many  of  his  fine 
projects  of  assistance  to  our  less  fortu- 
nate people.  I 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Kelley,  his  wife,  as  well  as 
his  loyal  family,  will  long  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Gus  Kellky  and 
the  many  warm  friendshii>s  which  he 
has  held  for  so  many  years  with  loyalty 
and  devotion.  I 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  with  my 
other  colleagues  in  expressing  my  grief 
at    the    passing    of    our    feood    friend 


a  privilege 
in  the  Con- 
rendered   a 


AuGUSTiNK  Kkllkt.  It  waji 
to  know  him  and  to  serve 
gress  with  him.  He  has 
great  service  to  oiu-  Nation  and  has  at 
all  times  placed  the  welfarebf  the  coun- 
try above  all  other  interests.  He  has 
set  for  us  a  fine  example  df  an  Ameri- 
can statesman  devoted  to  I  his  country 
and  to  his  fine  family.  Iti  has  been  a 
privilege  to  know  one  of  his  sons,  Jim, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  to  him  and 
to  the  other  members  of  hi^  fine  family, 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  In  U  le  passing  of 
a  great  American. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speak(  r.  It  Is  with 
deep  sadness  that  we  recorq  the  passing 
of  our  very  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Augustine  B.  Kelley.  Of  Gus,  as  we  all 
knew  him,  it  can  be  said  thaJt  he  was  one 
of  Pennsylvania's  outstanding  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

He  was  a  humble  man  who  had  a  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  the  highest  concept  of 
citizenship.  In  all  his  actiohs  he  moved 
with  such  ease  and  courtesy,  that  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeratioii  that  wher- 
ever he  moved  he  seemed  t<J  radiate  vi- 
tality and  friendship.  He  was  always 
calm  and  strong  and  se^f-confident; 
never  an  unwise  act  or  a  ^ord  spoken 
in  haste  or  iU-considered.  He  seemed 
to  have  that  wider  and  greater  gift,  the 
power  of  imderstanding  andl  sympathiz- 
ing with  people  whatever  their  difficul- 
ties might  have  been.  Alwtays  glad  to 
see  one.  courteous  to  everybody,  he  will 
be  long  remembered  for  hisfkind  deeds. 
He  respected  in  others  the  iqualities  he 
possessed  himself,  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion and  frankness  of  expresision. 

His  lines  of  friendshlS^  encircled 
friends  of  all  elements  of  o\i  social  life. 
He  was  a  man  who  contributed  much  to 
the  civic,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
area  in  which  he  lived  and  the  district 
and  State  which  he  represented.  Ous 
was  a  man  with  goodness  of  soul  and 
kindness  of  heart  and  a  m^n  who  re- 
joiced mightily  when  any  act  or  deed  of 
his  added  to  the  enrichment  pf  our  lives 

I  cannot  attempt  to  gras 
the  aggregate  of  his  sen 
life  in  a  few  words,  and  it  _ 

His  Uf  e  comprised  a  term  o 
and  produced  a  performan 
might  say.  genuhaely  has 
toil  and  stimulated  by  his 
State  and  Nation— a  record  «.«.„  w«u  ^ui 
him  the  great  commendation  and  respect 
of  all  our  people.  ' 

He  was  a  firm  beUever  to  aur  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  His  great  laith  in  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  government  was 
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not  the  ontcome  of  any  vigorous  enthu- 
siasm but  Uie  deq;>-rooted  growth  ot 
many  years. 

In  all  things  It  can  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  American.  His  one  great 
ambition  to  life  was  to  hand  on  to  pos- 
terity and  the  generation  of  tomorrow  a 
greater  and  finer  America  than  was 
handed  to  him. 

Gus  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  by  the  people  he  was  proud 
and  honored  to  represent.  So  today  we 
mourn  his  loss  and  extend  to  his  family 
our  deepest  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
only  on  occasions  such  as  this  that  we 
fully  appreciate  the  paucity  of  words  to 
our  language  to  express  adequately  the 
sentiments  we  feeL  The  passing  of  one 
who  has  come  to  own  a  very  important 
place  in  cur  hearts  always  brings  sorrow, 
although  we  strive  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  going  was 
in  the  divine  pattern  of  the  Creator  of 
all  mankind. 

I  experience  a  peculiar  personal  loss  to 
the  death  of  Gus  Kellby.  We  were 
elected  to  this  great  assembly  on  the 
same  day.  November  5,  1940.  In  those 
early  days  of  cur  membership  to  this 
body  we  frequently  discussed  our  prob- 
lems and  exchanged  ideas  which  I  hope 
were  mutually  advantageous.  I  know  I 
came  to  rely  a  great  deal  on  Gus  Kbl- 
ley's  calm  appraisal  of  situations  which 
to  1940  and  1941  and  even  later  often 
bordered  on  the  area  which  might  easily 
produce  panic 

Our  experiences  In  committee  assign- 
ments were  to  a  considerable  extent  par- 
allel so  that  we  frequently  had  occasion 
to  discuss  measures  designed  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  country's  economy,  and 
the  safeguardtog  of  the  well-being  of 
her  citizens. 

Congressman  Kelley  strove  valiantly 
to  accomplish  some  manner  of  Federal 
consideration  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped. In  this  field  of  health  care  one 
saw  the  true  measure  of  the  man.  He 
suffered  visibly  whenever  he  talked  with 
those  unfortunate  Americans  who  had 
suffered  some  impairment  of  their  phys- 
ical structure.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion he  was  preeminent.  Despite  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  have  attended  at- 
tempts to  enlist  the  toterest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  plight  of  our 
schools,  Gus  Kelley  never  lost  hope.  It 
is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  man 
that  he,  almost  alone,  was  able  to  bring 
to  this  floor  the  most  forward-looking 
piece  of  Pederal-aid-to-educatlon  legis- 
lation that  the  Congress  has  ever  seen. 
That  it  failed  of  enactment  was  a  tragedy 
which  hurt  Gus  a  great  deal,  but  for 
which  he  was  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation responsible. 

The  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  his 
district  and  all  America  was  ever  fore- 
most in  his  mind.  He  was  always  exam- 
tolng  legislative  proposals;  seeking  out 
those  which  would  produce  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number. 

In  the  field  of  labor  legislation  Gus 
Kelley  had  no  peer.  His  was  not  the 
maudlto  attention  to  so-called  labor  votes 
which  is  frequency  charged  against 
men  seektag  public  office.  Ous  Kkllkt 
believed  in  the  dignity  of  man;  he  re- 
spected the  laboring  man;  he  was  deter- 
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mined  that  the  laboring  man  would  get 

that  which  is  his  due  m  Christian  Jxistice. 
And  let  It  be  repeated  over  and  over 
agato — Gus  Kkllkt  practiced  what  he 
preached. 

All   of   us   shall   miss   Gus   Kelley. 
He  made  a  lasting  impression  on  this 
body.    To  the  lovely  Mrs.  Augustine  B. 
Kelley  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 
To  his  wonderful  family,  which  was  al- 
ways his  pride.  I  eicpress  my  deep  sorrow. 
I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  always 
strive  to  emulate  his  great  virtues.    From 
fcune's  eternal  camping  ground  may  he 
serve  as  an  inspiration,  at  once  to  his 
family  and  friends,  and  to  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  his  colleagues; 
an  inspiration  always  to  respect  the  finer 
and  the  nobler  things  of  life. 
May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  souL 
Mr.  KIRWAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  sto- 
cerely  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  bestow 
a  greater  accolade  on  any  Member  of 
Congress  than  to  say.  "He  practices  what 
he  preaches."    Such  a  tribute  must  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Augustine  B. 
Kelley  who  departed  from  our  ranks 
Just  before  the  last  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  convened. 

In  this  body  we  have  frequently  heard 
labor  subjected  to  heated  and  vicious 
criticisms.  By  the  same  token  we  have 
heard  management  lambasted  from  pil- 
lar to  post.  We  have  sat  m  this  Cham- 
ber day  after  day  and  listened  to  pious 
protestations  of  the  rights  of  labor  and 
the  rights  of  management.  We  have  de- 
bated and  enacted  legislation  aimed  at 
eliminattog  so-called  abuses,  abolishtog 
excuses  for  attack  and  coimterattack, 
one  against  the  other.  On  almost  every 
occasion  we,  all  of  us,  were  definitely 
and  almost  irrevocably  committed  to  one 
side  or  the  other — to  labor  forever,  or  to 
management,  may  it  always  prevail. 

Yet  during  all  those  hours  and  days 
and  weeks,  there  sat  to  the  midst  of  us 
one  truly  great  representative  of  both 
management  and  labor.  He  was  to  truth 
a  laborer.  He  knew  what  a  hard  day's 
work  was.  He  knew  what  it  means  to 
raise  a  family — ntae  wonderful  chil- 
dren— all  educated  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans. All  those  thtogs  he  knew  from 
personal  experience.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  he  was  a  bustoessman  who  knew 
what  it  means  to  make  a  set  of  books 
balance;  knew  what  it  means  to  meet 
economic  and  political  crises,  changing 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad  which 
affected  his  business  future.  He  was  an 
employer  of  men  who  saw  to  it  that  his 
men  were  fairly  and  honorably  treated. 
He  was  toterested  to  their  families — 
and  the  well-being  of  their  families — so 
that  his  workers  would  be  better  pro- 
ducers for  his  business  endeavor. 

Gus  Kelley  was  a  miner  and  a  mtoe 
operator.  He  sweated  out  many  a  tough 
period  with  his  people,  with  the  banks, 
with  Government  officials  who  influenced 
to  some  extent  his  mining  operations. 
Yet  he  was  never  heard  to  whnper  or  ask 
for  special  consideration. 

Gus  Kellet  never  had  any  labor  tax)u- 
bles.  ms  laborers  liked  him  and  his 
method  of  operation.  They  knew  he  >itw1 
their  toterest  at  heart. 

Ous  Kkllkt  never  experienced  any 
mintog  disaster  In  his  operations  be- 
cause he  just  would  not  let  one  occur. 


He  took  whatever  steps  were  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  Uvea  and  health  of  his 
men. 

Gus  Kkllkt  never  had  any  dlfflcnlties 
with  his  associates  on  the  management 

side  of  the  bargaining  table.  They  knew 
Ous  was  a  man  foursquare  whose  to- 
terests  were  toextricably  toterwov^x 
with  those  who  worked  for  hit^  and 
with  him. 

Gus  Kellet  was  a  man  among  men. 
He  was  a  proud  man;  he  was  an  honor- 
able man.  He  was,  to  truth,  an  Irish 
Catholic  gentleman.  His  dear  wife  and 
all  his  children  and  grandchildren  will 
miss  him  for  a  long,  long  time.  But  I 
think  they  can  take  great  comfort  to  the 
knowledge  that  we,  his  f twiner  colleagues, 
knew  that  Gus  Kelley  helped  to  make 
this  weary  old  world  a  little  better  for 
his  having  passed  through. 
Lord,  rest  his  souL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  - 
moving  and  heartfelt  tributes  which  have 
been  given  to  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable AuccsTiKE  Kelley,  by  his  fellow 
Members  and  associates  are  lasting  me- 
morials to  the  affection  and  respect  to 
which  he  was  so  widely  held. 

To  some,  who  like  myself  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  as  long  as 
those  whose  public  service  has  extended 
further  back  in  years,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  seem  less  eloquent  and  less  full  of 
the  depth  of  oiu:  feelings.  Nevertheless, 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  cannot  be  meas- 
ured merely  by  the  length  of  the  friend- 
ship. Gus  Kelley  was  not  only  a  great 
personal  friend  to  the  usual  ways,  but 
his  willtogness — almost  eagerness — ^to 
give  wise  counsel  and  direction  to  those 
who  called  upon  his  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience was  invaluable  to  me  as  a  young 
Congressman,  and  to  many  of  my  con- 
temporaries. 

As  many  have  said,  he  was  not  a  man 
who  spoke  lightly,  but  his  pronounce- 
ments when  given  were  to  be  relied  upon 
and  followed.  He  had  a  quiet  sense  of 
humor  and  a  degree  of  unruffled  patience 
which  gave  great  confidence  to  his  lead- 
ership. You  felt  that  he  would  know 
the  answer  to  the  most  difficult  of  prob- 
lems, and  true,  he  always  did. 

As  a  Presiding  Officer,  he  was  always 
emmently  fair,  whether  in  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  those  who  appeared 
before  him. 

He  has  left  a  vacancy  Impossible  to 
fill  to  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  he 
has  created  a  niche  to  the  hearts  of  aU 
who  knew  him  which  will  always  remato 
axid  which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  press 
forward  with  the  sense  of  public  service 
which  he  so  smcerely  filled. 

To  all  of  his  famfly.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  I  wish  to  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
deep  sorrow  and  earnest  regret  that  I 
Joto  my  colleagues  to  noting  the  panning 
of  an  outstanding  M«nber  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  late  Honorable 
Attcustuje  B.  Kkllkt  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together.  Through  ntoe  terms  Z 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him.  ' 
Throughout  the  years  our  focmer  col- 
league disttaguished  himself  as  an  aUe. 
conscientious,  and  energetic  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  that  words  cannot  relieve  the  great 
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loss  that  has  been  experienced  by  his 
loved  ones  and  friends,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  sorrow  will  be  lessened 
with  the  thought  that  Gus  built  here  by 
his  work  a  lasting  monument  as  a  true 
friend  of  mankind. 

Ous  Kelley  will  be  remembered  by 
everyone  as  a  champion  for  better  educa- 
tion and  he  will  be  remembered  for  his 
constant  and  vigilant  fight  for  the  work- 
ingman.  Gus  left  a  wonderful  family 
and  I  extend  my  sincere  regrets  to  each 
of  them  and  to  the  constituents  who 
loved  and  trusted  him  so  much. 

Mr.  UDATTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  good  fortvme  as  a  freshman  Member 
of  Congress  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
under  our  departed  colleague,  Gns 
Kelley.  Gus  was  a  wise  counselor,  and 
he  exercised  a  fatherly  influence  over 
the  new  members  on  his  committee,  who 
instinctively  turned  to  him  for  guidance. 

Gus  Kelley  justifiably  took  quiet 
pride  In  the  Kelley  school  construction 
bill  which  would  have  provided  better 
schools  for  thousands  of  our  yoimg  peo- 
ple. It  was  qmte  fitting,  I  thought,  that 
this  excellent  piece  of  legislation  should 
bear  his  name.  Gus  played  a  strong 
role  in  laying  the  groimdwork  for  school 
aid,  and  when  one  day  soon  the  Kelley 
Idea  reaches  its  fulfillment  it  will  be  a 
tribute  to  his  leadership  in  this  vital 
field. 

Gus  had  the  gentle  touch.  He  was  a 
real  friend  who  kindled  warmth  in  his 
associates. 

Truly  we  might  say  with  the  poet: 
•None  knew  him  but  to  love  him." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1957,  I  attended  the  funeral 
of  our  late  colleague  and  friend,  Gus 
Kelley.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  pontifical  requiem  high  Mass  was 
offered  by  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Hugh  Lamb,  Bishop  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Cathedral. 

The  eulogy  was,  delivered  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Alphonse  Mihm, 
rector  of  the  Cathedral  and  one  of  Mr. 
Kelley's  dearest  friends. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  entire  eulogy,  which  follows, 
because  to  me  it  was  one  of  the  most 
Impressive  I  have  ever  heard: 
The  Late   Gtrs  Kellet 

Blessed  Is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked 
In  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly.  He  shaU  be 
like  a  tree  which  is  planted  near  the  run- 
ning waters  which  Shall  bring  forth  its  fruit 
In  due  season.  And  his  leaf  shall  not  fall 
off,  and  all  whatsoever  he  shall  do  shall 
prosper. 

A  common  heritage  of  man  is  death;  it 
Is  the  great  leveler,  because  it  comes  with- 
out distinction  to  rich  and  poor,  famous 
and  unknown,  good  and  bad.  None  can  es- 
cape It,  no  matter  who  they  might  be.  nor 
where  they  are.  Death,  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  can  be  a  fearsome 
thing,  because  after  it,  comes  the  Judgment 
which  God  passes  on  every  himian  soul. 
And  if  a  man  so  lived  that  he  needs  to  fear 
the  Judgment,  it  is  really  a  fearsome  thing. 
But  it  need  not  be.  The  Imitation  of  Christ 
telU  us  that  "happy  is  the  man  who  thinks 
often  on  death,  because  he  will  never  sin." 
And  we  know  that  St.  Paul  yearned  to  b« 
dissolved  from  this  life  and  to  be  with 
Christ.  In  all  deaths  there  is  a  degree  of 
sadness  because  oX  the  parting  that  it  causes. 


but  in  the  case  of  s  good  man  tbis  sorrow 
Is  tempered. 

Among  the  many  Images  under  ^  rhich  the 
good  man  is  described  in  Holy  G  criptures, 
perhaps  there  Is  none  more  yl\  id,  more 
beautiful  and  more  touching  tl  lan  that 
which  represents  him  as  some  fai  ored  and 
thriving  tree  in  the  garden  of  God's  plant- 
ing. Scripture  puts  it:  "He  shall  be  like  a 
tree  which  is  planted  near  the  running 
waters,  which  shall  bring  forth  it)  fniit  In 
due  season.  And  his  leaf  shall  no ;  f aU  olT; 
and  aU  whatever  he  shall  do  shall  prosper." 
The  good  man  is  the  man  of  faih.  Uving 
and  growing  along  the  waters  of  fi  ith,  with 
his  roots  struck  deep  in  that  faith  It  sus- 
tains him.  it  strengthens  him.  Th  e  soul  of 
the  good  man,  like  the  tree  of  Go<  's  plant- 
ing, grows  gradually,  silently,  wit  lout  ob- 
servation; and  in  proportion  as  it  r  ses  aloft, 
so  do  its  roots,  with  still  less  oh  nervation, 
strike  deep  into  the  earth.  Year  af  1  er  year  it 
grows  and  bears  fniit.  Nor  is  that  ruit  ever 
lost:  it  neither  withers  upon  the  jbranches 
nor  decays  upon  the  ground.  Angels  unseen 
gather  crop  after  crop  from  the  upiswerved 
never-failing  parents,  and  carefully  store 
them  up  in  heavenly  treasure  houiies. 

The  fruit  of  the  life  of  a  good  man  may 
be  in  great  deeds,  but  more  than  a  rten  it  la 
in  smaU  things;  the  orderly  dispensing  of 
good  to  others  who  come  within  1  its  influ- 
ence, morning  and  evening,  day  a  rter  day, 
a  blossoming  and  bearing  of  fruit  in  the 
house  of  God.  and  then  a  blessed  death  in 
the  presence  of  his  brethren. 

The  man  for  whom  the  church  prajrs  here 
today  in  the  august  sacrifice  of^he  Mass 
would  not  want  a  great  eulogy,  bicause  he 
was  a  simple  good  man.  His  fruit  lis  In  the 
service  of  his  fellow  man  and  of  hlsl  country, 
a  country  which  he  served  with  diftinction, 
with  honesty  and  integrity  for  matiy  yean. 
More  than  that,  liis  fruit  for  eternity  is  In 
his  private  life.  Just  as  his  raau  were 
firmly  set  in  ills  Catholic  faith,  so  he  made 
sure  that  those  of  his  nine  childreb  should 
be  so  set.  and  that  not  only  by  brlnciple 
and  precept,  but  by  the  greatest  V  acher  of 
all— good  example.  And  one  fact  remains 
that  we  feel  Is  paramount  to  all  others: 
We  always  knew  when  Gus  was  n  town 
because  he  was  every  day  of  the  time  at 
dally  Mass  and  communion.  Quietly  and 
unobtrusively  he  would  be  on  the  a  Ide  aisle 
with  his  good  wife  at  his  side,  anc  then  to 
come  -up  humbly  and  devoutly  t »  receive 
his  Eucharistic  Lord. 

He  beUeved  In  the  words  of  CI  rlst:  "If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for- 
ever and  the  bread  that  I  will  gite  is  My 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world."  -these  are 
the  words  of  God.  of  Him  who  is  the  way 
and  the  truth  and  the  life.  Her*  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  there  is  the  stren  fth  and 
he  got  the  strength  to  lead  the  klni  of  a  life 
that  God  wants  Uved.  And  there  cin  be  no 
greater  epitaph  in  any  life  than  to  lay:  "He 
was  a  daily  communicant." 

To  his  bereaved  family  and  esp*  daily  to 
hU   wife,   we   offer   our   deepest   sjtnpathy. 

H  *w^!v.^°''  ^"""^  *^«y  ^°^  thai  li  thU 
death  there  is  but  a  rebirth  to  a  b<  tter  Ufe 
one  for  which  the  deceased  certainly  sent 
ahead  much  good  fruit  for  his  m^lon  in 
eternity.   May  hia  soul  rest  in  peace^    Amen. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker!  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tributa  to  our 
departed  friend,  Augustine  B.  Kelley. 

In  1951,  it  was  my  happy  prltUege  to 
become  associated  with  Gus  KAley  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Comm  ttee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  As  a  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  fo-  many 
years,  he  was  the  sponsor  and  champion 
of  legislation  to  provide  opportunities  and 
secure  Justice  for  the  American  m  orking- 
man,  for  the  handicapped,  ind  for 
America's  schoolchildren. 


I  believe  Gus  Kelley  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  career  of  public  iservice  when 
he  sponsored,  first  in  1956,  and  then 
again  in  1957.  a  bill  to  provide  more  and 
better  classrooms  for  Ameitlca's  school- 
children. The  Kelley  bUl  ^d  not  pass, 
but  it  illustrated  the  magnificent  depth 
and  compassion  of  the  spirit  of  its 
author.  j 

Our  departed  friend  carted  for  him- 
self a  fine  record  in  this  H^use.  It  is  a 
record  that  will  live  long  aa  a  testimony 
to  his  love  for  people,  ana  his  under- 
standing and  willingness  to  grapple  with 
the  complex  problems  th^t  beset  the 
fields  of  education  and  latodt. 

The  influence  of  Gus  Kkujet  for  good 
will  live  forever.  | 

Mrs.  Kelley,  his  children,  and  grand- 
children, and  all  his  friends  ihare  a  won- 
derful heritage.  j 

His  quiet  devotion  to  tne  Ideals  in 
which  he  believed  won  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  I  shaft  sorely  miss 
him  in  the  days  ahead. 

What  was  his  creed? 

I  do  not  know  his  creed;  I  only 

That  here  below,  he  walked 

road 
And  lifted  many  a  load,  llghtenjed 
Brightened  the  day  for  othen 

weary  way: 
This,  his  only  need;  I  do  not  kiiow  his  creed. 
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Ipiow 
the  common 


the  task, 
tolling  on  a 


nev#r  beard  him 

pel* 

bold 
cha  lenge  of  each 


What  was  hla  creed?    I 

speak 
Of  visions  rapturous,  of  Alpini 
Of  doctrine,  dogma,  new  or  old : 
But  this  I  know,  he  was  forever 
To  stand  alone,  to  face  the 

day. 
And  live  the  truth,  so  far  as  he  cotild 
The  truth  that  evermore  makes  free. 

His  creed?    I  care  not  what  his  b-eed; 
Enough  that  never  yielded  he  to  greed. 
But  served  a  brother  In  his  dailjf  need; 
Plucked  many  a  thorn  and  pliinted  many  a 

flower; 
Glorified  the  service  of  each  ho\i  r; 
Had  faith  in  God,  himself,  and  f  ellow-man; 
Perchance  he   never  thought  in  terms   of 

creed; 
I  only  know  he  lived  a  life,  lnde<  id. 

--U.N.Fi/er, 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  f.  was  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  otir  colleague, 
Augustine  B.  Kelley.  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss.  Mr. 
Kelley  was,  I  am  proud  to  say,  my 
friend.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  give 
advice  and  counseL  T 

Gus  Kelley  exemplified  ttie  best  tra- 
ditions of  this  great  legislative  body. 
He  was  always  mindful  of  his  great  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  he  ,50  ably  rep- 
resented, and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
He  was  conscientious,  hard-working, 
and  a  man  of  unusual  vision  and  deep 
spiritual  strength.  He  wUl  be  sorely 
missed,  not  only  by  his  wonqerf ul  family 
and  by  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
here  in  the  House  and  weije  fortimata 
enough  to  be  his  personal  friends,  but 
by  the  mlUlons  of  physically  handi- 
capped people,  the  wage  earners  and 
schoolchildren  for  whom  he  fought  so 
diligently  and  long  and  so  successfully 
as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Congressman  Kellts-  will  mot  be  soon 
forgotten,  Mr.  Speaker.        \ 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Spelker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  f oUowlnj  newspaper 
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items  concerning  our  late  colleague,  Hon. 
Augustine  B.  Kelley: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  21, 
1967) 

AtTousTunr  Keluct.  of  Hoirsc,  Was  74 — ^Peitn'. 

BTLVAKZA  DXMOCKAT  DiKS AUTHOR  OF  LEG- 
ISLATION FOR  Untted  Statis  Am  to  Schools 
Washington.  November  20. — Representa- 
tive AuGtrsTiNE  B.  Kellet,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  died  today  in  Suburban  Hos- 
pital in  nearby  Bethesda.  Md.  He  was  74 
years  old. 

Mr.  Kellet  was  recognized  as  a  leading 
Congressional  expert  on  labor  and  education 
legislation.  He  was  second-ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  was  the  author  of  Pederal-ald-to- 
educatlon  bills  defeated  in  the  House  this 
year  and  last. 

The  legislator  underwent  surgery  In  the 
Bethesda  hospital  in  September.  Last  week, 
he  was  returned  there  when,  according  to  his 
office,  phjrslcians  said  he  was  "rushing  his 
recovery  too  fast." 

Earlier  today,  his  physician.  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Savarese,  said  Mr.  Kellet  was  suffering  from 
uremia.  The  doctor  did  not  disclose  the  full 
diagnosis,  but  Mrs.  Ella  Marie  Kelley.  the 
Congressman's  widow,  attributed  death  to 
cancer. 

Mr.  Kcllet'b  death  leaves  the  House  with 
three  vacancies,  all  Democrats  and  all  result- 
ing from  recent  deaths.  There  are  now  231 
Democrats  and  201  Republicans. 

The  Congressman  represented  Westmore- 
land County,  near  Pittsbiirgh.  for  16  years. 
His  family  bad  announced  at  his  home  in 
Creensburg  last  night  that  because  of  his 
lUnecs  Mr.  Kellet  would  not  seek  reelection 
for  a  10th  term  in  1958. 

Mr.  Kellet's  ald-to-educatlon  bill  became 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  House  fight  in  1950. 
when  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Democrat  of  New  York,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  bar  Federal  funds  for  segre- 
gated schools.  The  House  adopted  the 
amendment  over  President  Elsenhower's  ob- 
jections, and  then  defeated  the  bill. 

The  Kelley  measure  came  to  naught  again 
this  year  when  it  was  caught  In  a  contro- 
versy between  Democrats  who  wanted  Fed- 
eral school  money  allocated  to  States  on  a 
basis  of  school-age  populations,  and  Repub- 
licans who  said  it  should  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

ATTENDED  WEST  POINT 

Mr.  Kellet  was  born  on  July  9,  1883,  in 
New  Baltimore,  Pa.,  but  spent  most  of  his 
life  as  a  resident  of  Oreensburg.  He  grad- 
uated from  Greensburg  High  School  and  at- 
tended the  United  States  Military  Academy 
for  2  years.  He  left  the  Academy  because  of 
poor  health  and  took  correspondence  courses 
In  mining  engineering  and  business  admin- 
istration. 

Entering  the  mining  business  as  a  clerk. 
Mr.  Kellet  advanced  to  superintendent  of 
mmes,  and  later  acquired  the  Mammoth  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  which  he  owned  at  his  death. 
His  first  interests  In  schools  as  a  public  of- 
ficial came  as  a  member  of  the  Greensbiug 
Board  of  Education  in  1935-36. 

Mr.  Kellet  won  his  first  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1940.  In  addition  to  his  activities 
In  behalf  of  school  legislation,  he  served  as 
a  United  States  delegate  to  four  conferences 

of  the  International  Labor  Organization in 

Montreal    In    1946   and   in   Geneva   In    1947, 
1950,  and  1951. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  Mr.  Keluct  leaves 
nine  children,  all  of  Oreensburg.  Two  sons. 
Regis  and  J.  Hillary  Kelley.  were  said  by 
the  family  last  night  to  be  considering  nm- 
nlng  for  their  father's  seat. 


[From  the  West  Virginian.  Fairmont,  W.  Va, 

November  21. 1967  J 
Representative  Augustine  B.  Kellet  To  Be 

BTTSIKO  in  AaLINCTON 

Geeensbttkc.  Pa. — ^The  body  of  Representa- 
tive Augustine  B.  Kelley,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  severe  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion foe  and  for  17  years  a  Pennsylvania 
Congressman,  arrived  home  today  from 
Washington. 

Kellet.  a  coal  mine  operator  and  leader 
In  the  fight  for  Federal  school  aid  legisla- 
tion, died  of  cancer  Wednesday  in  Suburban 
Hospital  at  Bethesda,  Md.    He  was  74. 

Kellet.  a  rugged  Democrat  who  never 
shirked  a  fight,  was  the  author  of  2  school- 
construction  bills  defeated  by  the  House  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  the  latest  measvire  only 
by  a  margin  of  2. 

He  was  a  leader  of  the  progressive  north- 
ern wing  of  House  Democrats. 

As  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  top  House  experts  in 
the  field  of  education.  He  also  served  on  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Committee. 


WnX  LIE  Of  STATS 

Kellet's  body  will  lie  in  state  today  and 
Friday  at  the  Cramer  Funeral  Home  In 
Greensburg.  A  solemn  requiem  mass  wiU  be 
sung  Saturday  morning  at  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Catholic  Cathedral  here.  The  Con- 
gressman wUl  be  buried  Monday  in  Arlin^on 
National  Cemetery  in  Washington. 

Kellet  was  first  elected  to  Congress  from 
the  2l8t  Pennsylvania  District  In  November 
1940.  and  was  reelected  to  successive  terms. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  at  Montreal 
In  1946.  and  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947 
1950.  and  1951.  He  was  the  Congressional 
adviser  to  the  ILO  conference  at  Geneva 
last  year. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  scale  committee 
of  the  Coal  Operators  Association  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  1935  to  1939. 

Kellet  was  operator  of  the  Mammoth  Coal 
&  Coke  Co..  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  was  list- 
ed as  a  coal-mine  operator  In  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

ENTERED    HOSPITAL    NOVEMBER    13 

Kellet,  father  of  nine  children,  entered 
the  hospital  November  12  becauEe  his  physi- 
cian felt  he  had  been  too  active  while  con- 
valescing from  a  major  operation  In  Sep- 
tember. 

He  subsequently  developed  a  serious  kid- 
ney ailment.  Before  his  death,  he  received 
the  last  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
office  subsequently  said  the  direct  cause  of 
Kellet's  death  was  cancer. 

Kellet  was  born  in  New  Baltimore.  Pa., 
July  9.  1883.  He  attended  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  Greensburg  and  attended 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Kellev's  death  left  the  House  with  three 
vacancies,  all  Democrats  and  all  resulting 
from  recent  deaths.  The  lineup  now  sunds 
at  231  Democrats  and  201  Republicans.  One 
of  the  Republicans.  Representative  W.  Ster- 
ling Cole,  of  New  York.  U  stepping  out 
December  1  to  become  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

UUST   act   in    10    DATS 

The  Pennsylvania  Elections  Bureau  said 
that  under  State  law.  Gov.  George  M.  Leader 
must  issue  a  writ  for  a  special  election  for 
a  successor  to  Kellet  within  10  days  from 
date  of  death.  His  successor  will  serve  imtil 
January  3,  1959. 

Leader  could  set  the  election  at  any  time 
but  probably  will  set  It  for  the  primary. 
May  20.  1958.  to  save  local  election  costs. 
Kellet's  successor  would  serve  until  January 
8.  1959.  when  all  Congress  terms  expire. 

Kellet  married  Ella  Marie  Bates,  of  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.,  in  1913.  They  had  six  sons  and 
three   daughters.    The   sons   are   A.   Regis, 
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Bethesda.  Md.;  Dr.  J.  HUary.  Oreensburg,  Pa  • 
Richard  B..  Washington;  Robert  V..  Bluefleld' 
W.  Va.:  James  R..  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Cant. 
PaiU  A..  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

The  daughters  are  Mrs.  Robert  M.  ScheUen- 
l>erg,  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  H  R. 
Leisy.  aU  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  Time*  of  November  21, 
1957] 

Representativs    Kellet    Dies    at    74    Faox 
Cancer 

Washington,  November  20. — ^Representa- 
tive Augustine  B.  Kellet.  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  died  at  Suburban  Hospital, 
Bethesda,  Md..  today,  of  cancer.  He  was  74! 
His  office  said  the  Congressman  died  at 
noon,  eastern  standard  time.  ArrangemenU 
are  being  made  for  burial  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Kellet  underwent  an  operation  In  Sep- 
tember for  prostate  difficulties.  He  rettirned 
to  the  hospital  last  weekend  and  was  thought 
to  be  suffering  from  a  kidney  ailment.  Doc- 
tors said  he  had  been  rushing  hU  recovery 
too  fast.  His  office  pointed  out  that  he  had 
been  conducting  subcommittee  hearings  on 
minimum  wages  throughout  the  Nation  dtir- 
Ing  the  Congressional  receas. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrat  was  serving 
his  9th  term  In  the  House,  representing 
Pennsylvania's  2l8t  Congressional  District. 
He  first  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1940. 

Kellet  was  an  owner  of  a  coal  and' coke 
company  for  many  years  before  running  for 
Congress  and  was  active  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania coal  operators'  affairs. 

A  cadet  of  the  United  State*  MlUtary 
Academy  at  West  Point,  he  took  an  interest 
In  Army  athletics  and  West  Point  activities.  ^ 

A  liberal  Democrat.  Kellet  sponsored  and 
led  the  unsuccessful  fight  last  year  for  legU- 
lation  to  start  a  program  of  Federal  aid  for' 
school  construction.  He  also  was  active  In 
International  labor  organization  affairs 

Born  July  9.  1883.  In  New  Baltimore.  Pa., 
he  moved  to  Oreensbvirg  where  he  attended 
grade  and  high  schools  and  where  he  has  lived 
ever  since. 

Kellet  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  nine 
childrei^. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  November 

21,  1957] 
Representattve  a.  B.  Kellet  Is  Dead  at  74 

Washington.  November  20. — Representa- 
tive Augustine  B.  Kellet,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  Fed- 
eral school-aid  legislation  and  a  veteran  of 
16  years  in  the  Hovise,  died  today  at  Subur- 
ban Hospital.  He  was  74.  His  widow  aUrlb- 
utcd  death  to  cancer. 

Representative  Kellet  entered  the  hospital 
In  nearby  Bethesda,  Md..  on  November  12 
because  his  physician  felt  he  had  been  too 
active  whUe  convalescing  from  a  major  op- 
eration in  September.  He  subsequently  de- 
veloped a  serious  kidney  ailment.  Before  his 
death,  he  received  the  last  rltea  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

AUTHOR  OF  TWO  SCHOOL  BILLS 

Representative  Kellet.  the  father  of  nine 
children,  was  the  author  of  two  school-con- 
struction bills  defeated  by  the  House  during 
the  last  2  years,  the  latest  measure  only  by 
a  margin  of  five  votes. 

As  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  top  House  experts  on  the 
field  of  education.  He  also  served  on  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Committee. 

A  resident  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  he  had  rep- 
resented Westmoreland  County  near  Pitts- 
burgh since  1941.  WhUe  in  the  House,  he 
served  as  a  delegate  or  adviser  at  five  Inter- 
national labor  conferences. 

ATTKNDB)  WEST  POINT 

Owner  of  the  Mammoth,  Pa.,  Coal  ft  Cbke 
Co..  before  coming  to  Congress,  he  was  active 
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tn  the  ooal-mlnlng  Industry  of  his  natlT* 
State. 

Ha  was  bom  tn  New  Baltimore,  Pa.,  on 
July  9,  1883,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  la 
Greensburg.  As  a  young  man,  he  attended 
West  Point  for  a  years,  but  was  forced  to 
withdraw  because  of  a  heart  ailment. 

A  stocky,  broad-shouldered  man  who  ap- 
peared far  younger  than  his  74  yean.  Repre- 
sentative Kellet  was  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues as  a  hard-working  legislator  whose 
soft  voice  and  quick  sense  of  humor  calmed 
many  a  heated  exchange  at  committee  meet- 
ings. 

He  married  Ella  Marie  Bates,  of  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  In  1913.  They  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 


RESOLDTION  OP  CONDOLENCE 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hotise  Resolution  424 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Aucus- 
TiKs  B.  Kkllet,  a  representative  from  the 
Etate  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WILL    ONE-MAN    CONTROL    SOLVE 
THE  MILITARy  PROBLEM? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foi-nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  roots  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices—the Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marine  Corps— are  deep  in 
American  tradition  and  understanding, 
but  they  are  not  so  deep  but  that  they 
could  be  uprooted  by  a  powerful  mis- 
guided military  monarch. 

Today  aa  we  analyze  our  military 
leaders  as  individuals,  we  see  that  their 
service  tradition,  their  teachings,  their 
training  and  their  composite  experiences 
are  all  blended  Into  their  professional 
knowledge  and  judgment.  Rarely  does 
any  leader  mature  beyond  favoritism  to 
his  own  background.  This  includes  our 
military  as  weU  as  our  political  leaders. 

For  example,  few  soldiers  In  world  his- 
tory have  understood  the  role  of  the  sea 
and  sailors.  Pew  sailors  have  fully  com- 
prehended the  potential  of  underseas 
warfare.  Por  centuries,  the  mine  and' 
the  submarine  were  viewed  by  naval 
leaders  as  a  threat  to  surface  control. 
Why  should  a  world  naval  power  busy 
Itself  in  contriving  a  weapon  which.  If 
successful,  would  deprive  it  of  the  very 
objective  which  It  wished  to  attain^ 
surface  supremacy. 

In  the  past  few  y«ars,  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
offered  up  as  a  panacea  for  any  and 
every  ill  that  has  beset  it.  It  is  the 
supposed  answer  to  better  weapons  sys- 
tems, more  knowledge  of  techxiical  mat- 
ters, and  so  forth.     Reorganization  Is 


merely  to  reshuffle  the  cards  abid  make 
the  ace  of  spades  supreme  over  all.  Re- 
organization is  no  antidote  to  iian's  in- 
born inclination  to  support  and  promote 
that  which  he  knows  best.  I  piersonally 
wish  this  were  not  so.  I  wisli  I  could 
support  reorganization  and  greater  unifi- 
cation as  a  solution  to  our  militiry  prob- 
lems. The  defense  organization  we  have 
today  is  basically  unsoimd.  we  do  not 
need  greater  unification.  The  fact  is  we 
may  be  a  little  topheavy  with  civilian 
supervision  of  strictly  technical!  military 
matters  today.  We  do  not  nee4  another 
layer  of  authority  on  top,  eithe^  civilian 
or  military,  nor  do  we  need  one-man 
control  to  shackle  creative  thoaght  and 
Ideas.  j 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  4ur  mili- 
tary leaders  to  be  given  more  freedom 
to  deal  with  the  realistic  threAt  which 
confronts  our  Nation.  This  seins  to  be 
a  time  when  recrimination  ancj  viewing 
with  alarm  is  the  order  of  the  ddy.  This 
gets  us  nowhere.  After  the  firit  person 
views  with  alarm,  the  second  person 
must  view  with  greater  alarm.  It  tends 
after  awhile  to  insulate  the 
the  problem. 

If  we  are  honest  wltii  oui 

know    our    limitations    as    inc 

We  know  the  more  power  weTconcen- 
trate  in  one  man  the  greater  t^  chance 
of  error. 

Would  one-man  military  control  have 
guaranteed  that  the  United  States  send 
the  first  satelUte  aloft?  I  tWnk  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  sent 
the  first  satellite  into  space  and  lost  the 
abihty  to  counter  our  myriad  lorms  of 
threat  to  our  security.  Let  u|  resolve 
In  the  new  year  to  concentrate  on  the 
military  problem.  That  problin,  sim- 
ply Stated,  is  the  development  pf  supe- 
rior weapons  systems  and  people — sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  missi^  men 

that  will  be  capable  of  meeting  all 
threats,  regardless  of  time,  locatton,  and 
circumstance. 

Today,  much  of  our  militari  brain- 
power is  tied  up  in  either  tryinj  to  gain 
power  or  to  retain  a  certain  m^sure  of 
independence  of  thought.  I,  personally, 
am  becoming  suspect  of  people  Who  per- 
petually promote  reorganization  at  the 
expense  of  technical  achievement.  We 
have  reoip^zed  enough.  It  is  time  our 
military/people  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  on  the  military 
problem. 
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KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG  AT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speak  !r.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcori  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje  Etion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro  tn  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  series  lof  bUla 
affecting  the  present  social  kecurity 
system  of  our  country,  it  is  t£is  sys- 
t«n.  which,  in  large  part,  has  made  us 
the  most  powerful  free  nationJ  If  we 
are  to  stay  free  of  communism  ttiis  Is  a 
lead  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  ^m  the 
dramaUc  effort  to  strengthen  <W  na- 
tional defenses  in  a  missile  age  let  us 
not   forget   we  must   have   sonething 


worth  defending.    Keep  America  strong 
at  home  is  my  theme.  ] 

BaCK<aoiOIfD  AHB  O0«T  Of  UVDM 

At  its  inception,  the  Sdcial  Security 
Act  was  seen  to  be  a  progpun  designed 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  and  of 
those  whose  incomes  fell  below  subsist- 
ence levels.  Its  first  aim  was  to  meet 
the  emergency  situation  created  by  the 
depression  in  wliich  older  Workers  were 
totally  imable  to  secure  employment. 
More  than  that,  however.  Congress  real- 
ized that  the  economic  crisis  of  that 
time  represented  an  ever-present  threat 
to  the  working  force  of  the  future,  when 
a  deflationary  period  could  repeat  the 
ills  of  the  thirties.  It  was  eiear  then,  as 
It  is  now,  that  this  kind  of  emergency 
demands  efTective  machin^  for  pubUc 
assistance  to  protect  those  Who  for  rea- 
son of  age  or  circumstance  are  unem- 
ployable. Further  than  that,  however, 
the  desperate  straits  of  thofc  times  gave 
birth  to  a  philosophy  of!  social  wel- 
fare, embodied  in  the  old-^ge  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  program.  jThat  philos- 
ophy was  speUed  out  in  thelreport  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Bconomic  Se- 
curity in  1937,  2  years  afttr  the  Social 
Security  Act  became  law:    I 

The  effect  of  destitution  and  dependency  is 
enormously  expensive  not  only  in  the  cost  of 
actual  assistance  rendered  by  govemmentx. 
private  charity,  and  the  generosity  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  but  also  in  the  psychologi- 
cal results  of  the  loss  of  self-rfcpect  and  Uia 
constant  fear  of  inseciirtty.  Therefore,  rec- 
ognizing both  the  tangible  aid  the  Intan- 
gible values  of  an  earned  retirement  Income, 
the  principal  countries  of  Eur^Dpe  have  pro- 
Tided  that  worker,  employer,  ^d  state  shall 
contribute  toward  a  fund  for  dld-age  annul- 
tlee.  In  one  sense  this  merely  l-epreaenta  th« 
diversion  of  funds  from  clianhela  of  chari- 
table aasiatance  or  public  relii  to  channels 
of  insurance  against  the  hazaitis  of  depend- 
ency. This  step  would  be  Justified  from  th« 
standpoint  of  sotmd  economic  policy  even  if 
the  net  cost  of  the  program  weile  far  in  excess 
of  the  future  reUef  which  it  re  jlaces.  for  the 
quality  of  self-respect  and  the  relative  free- 
dom from  fear  of  old  age  engenilered  by  old- 
age  Insurance  have  a  dollar-ar  d-cents  value 
to  worker,  employer,  and  government  alike. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  htalth.  morale, 
and  standard  of  Uving  of  the  wage  earner 
have  definitely  Improved  under  social  insur- 
ance wherever  it  has  been  in  f<»rce.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  the  great  derelopment  of 
social  Insurance  instituUons  U  the  clvUlsed 
world  today. 


five  major 

'Security  Act 


In  the  Intervening  years 
amendments  to  the  Social  becuriiy  ac* 
have  been  evidence  of  the  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  economic  and  social 
factors.  They  have  Indicafel  an  ever- 
increasing  appreciation  of  government 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  those 
citizens  who  have  eamedl  the  ri^t 
through  their  work  productiHty  to  free- 
dom from  the  fear  of  destit^ition  or  de- 
pendency in  their  later  years 

Unfortunately  however,  these  amend- 
ments, worthy  in  the  main  ^ough  they 
have  been,  have  failed  to  anticipate  the 
needs  and  the  rights  of  the  ^neficiaries 
of  the  OASI  program  and  h|ive  actually 
reflected  no  more  than  partial  remedy 
for  situaUons  of  need  that  far  preexisted 
each  amendment  Moreover  our  con- 
cepts of  social  welfare  have  undergone 
progressive  changes  during  the  last  20 
years.  No  longer  do  we  feel  that  it  is 
enough  to  preserve  our  el^er  citizens 
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from  the  inhumanities  of  the  almshouse, 
of  public  charity  or  from  dependence  on 
the  generosity  of  their  children.  A 
greater  awareness  of  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity and  deserved  self-respect  of  these 
members  of  the  community  exists  today 
than  ever  before.  New  practices  in 
science  and  medicine  as  well  as  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging  have  brought  new  concepts  of  the 
potential  for  productivity  and  usefulness 
that  exists  in  this  group  of  citizens. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  in  the 
Rouse  now  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity for  radical  reappraisal  of  the  social- 
security  program.  Congressman  Forand 
has  gone  far  toward  enunciating  a 
forthright  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  aged,  and  his  comprehensive  bill  to 
raise  benefits  and  add  hospitalization 
insurance  merits  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port that  I  for  one,  am  happy  to  give  it. 
The  day  is  long  overdue  for  us  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
the  aged,  not  in  a  manner  after  the  fact 
of  their  need,  but  with  legislation  that 
will  not  only  rectify  the  inadequacies  of 
the  act.  but  also  prevent  future  inade- 
quacies from  occurring. 

The  inevitable  solution  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  problem  of  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing that  has  completely  outstripped  the 
dollar  value  of  benefits  is  to  return  to  the 
original  attitude  of  the  act,  again  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security,  which  said,  "insurance 
benefits  can  be  ample  for  a  comfortable 
existence,  bearing  some  relation  to  wage 
Standards." 

A  continued  rigid  system  of  benefits 
will  only  make  necessary  further  periodic 
Congressional  agonizing  over  the  need  to 
raise  benefits,  always  coming,  as  has 
been  true  in  the  past,  years  after  the 
need  for  increases  has  been  painfully 
felt  by  beneficiaries.  By  relating  bene- 
fits to  the  cost  of  hving,  as  I  have  done 
in  two  of  my  bills,  the  gap  between  the 
need  and  the  action  to  correct  the  need 
will  be  automatically  closed. 

These  bills  will  effect  benefits  by  pro- 
viding a  relationship  between  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  the  amount  of 
benefits.  Specifically,  benefits  would  be 
increased  3  percent  for  every  increase  of 
three  points  in  the  index.  The  new 
figure  would  then  be  in  force  during  the 
period  in  which  any  part  of  the  three 
point  advance  was  maintained,  and  only 
subject  to  readjustment  at  such  time  as 
the  Index  dropped  three  full  points. 
This  would  achieve  the  desired  effect  of 
maintaining  the  dollar  value  of  benefits, 
but  would  not  impose  unrealistic  admin- 
istrative demands  upon  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

A  second  bill  will  raise  the  wage  base 
significantly,  thereby  making  available 
to  the  resources  of  the  program  a  tax  on 
higher  incomes  than  is  now  possible. 
Again,  a  cost  of  living  figure  would 
apply,  in  that  the  wage  base  would  be 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
benefits,  by  $500  whenever  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  fluctuated  a  full  5  points. 

X-XMIT  ON   K&BNINO  POWXB 

Fully  as  Important  as  the  question  of 
adequate  benefits  Is  that  of  the  grave 
situation  created  by  the  earning  limit 
that  is  now  imposed  upon  beneficiaries 
of  social  security. 


This  provision  as  it  stands  today  acts 
as  a  depressant  to  incentive  by  its  re- 
strictive nature.  Worse  than  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  two-pronged  oppressive  ef- 
fect that  the  earning  limit  exerts  on 
social-security  l>eneficiaries.  First,  by 
Peking  virtually  impossible  the  op- 
portunity for  supplementing  benefits 
which  have  failed  woefully  to  keep  pace 
with  increased  living  costs,  and  second, 
in  forcing  submarginal  living  condi- 
tions on  countless  older  citizens  who 
have  the  desire  and  the  abihty  to  sup- 
plement their  income  from  social  secu- 
rity, thereby  undermining  their  morale, 
their  sense  of  personal  worth,  and  their 
self-respect  in  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  There  is  not  one  Member,  I 
am  sure,  who  has  not  received  innumer- 
able letters  that  tell  this  story: 

We  want  to  be  treated  as  any  citizen 
should  •••  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  work 
if  we  are  able  to  and  If  we  want  to.  None 
of  us  could  do  hard  labor  or  keep  a  job  for 
long,  and  we  ask  that  our  check  not  be  re- 
duced, because  we  cannot  hold  a  Job  for 
long. 

Can  you  see  your  way  to  help  us  regain 
our  citizenship  and  our  respect  for  ourselves 
In  public. 

ni  fight  to  the  last  breath  of  life  for  the 
right  to  earn  enough  to  Uve  on.  I  know  it 
is  my  right  and  privilege  to  do  so,  and  in  a 
free  country  as  ours  is  supposed  to  be  no 
one  has  the  right  to  toke  that  privilege  away 
from  me. 

What  are  oldsters  to  do?  You  see,  we  get 
just  as  hungry,  and  need  clothing  the  same 
as  you. 
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in  a  sense  that  Is  narrow  to  the  point  of 
being  vmjust  and  without  true  relation 
to  the  intent  of  Congress.  Although 
some  relaxation  of  strict  interpretation 
has  taken  place,  the  definition  itself 
prevents  many  whom  I  believe  to  have  a 
right  to  disability  insurance  from  re- 
ceiving it. 

In  my  bin  two  provisions  would 
remedy  this  ill.  First,  the  following 
new  definition  of  disability  would  re- 
place the  one  now  operating : 

The  term  disabUlty  means  inability  of  any 
individual,  by  reason  of  medically  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  permanent  or 
of  long  continued  and  indefinite  duration 
to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity 
which  is  the  same  or  similar  to  the  occupa- 
tion or  employment  last  performed  by  him 
on  a  regular  basis  before  the  onset  of  such 
impairment. 


It  was  far  from  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  im- 
part to  recipients  of  the  program  the 
sense  of  loss  of  dignity  that  is  so  amply 
illustrated  by  these  excerpts.  We  are 
dealing  not  with  a  system  of  grants  to 
the  needy,  but  with  a  program  of  insur- 
ance, in  which  the  Government  guaran- 
tees eventual  benefits  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  program.  As  a  wholly 
contributory  system,  it  can  only  be  con- 
sidered truly  an  insurance  program,  in 
which  a  needs  test  of  the  severity  of  the 
current  earning  limit  is  wholly  out  of 
place.  While  some  Umit  might  justifi- 
ably be  imposed  on  individuals  who  are 
able  to  earn  a  significant  wage  after  re- 
tirement in  order  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  hving  for  those  who  are  less 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  earn- 
ing limit  of  $1,200  now  in  force  is  not 
only  unreaUstic,  it  is  inhumane.  My  bill, 
will  raise  the  Umit  to  $5,000.  will 
provide  incentive  toward  employment, 
and  will  restore  to  those  individuals  who 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  continued 
productivity,  their  rightful  sense  of  use- 
fulness and  self-respect. 

SEALisnc  DisABn,rrr 

The  question  of  the  operation,  of  the 
disability  insurance  program  is  given  a 
careful  examination  in  a  single  bill  that 
will  effect  what  I  beUeve  to  be  vitally 
needed  refoims. 

In  the  biief  time  that  the  amendment 
has  been  in  force,  a  need  for  revision 
and  adjustment  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. The  requirement  for  eligibility 
is  so  rigid,  that  few  who  have  a  well 
justified  need  for  disabiUty  insurance 
are  able  to  qualify.  Not  only  is  the 
definition  of  eligibiUty  unnecessarily 
stringent,  it  continues  to  be  interpreted 


Second,  a  section  would  be  added  pro- 
viding that  an  indi\idual  thall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  have  furnished 
such  proof  of  disability  if  he  furnished 
to  the  Secretary  a  formal  declaration  of 
his  permanent  and  total  disabihty  made 
by  any  Federal  or  State  agency,  which  is 
still  in  effect  and  on  the  basis  of  which 
such  agency  is  paying  or  has  paid  such 
individual  monetary  benefits  for  perma- 
nent and  total  disability. 

Without  opening  disability  insurance 
to  those  who  are  not  truly  in  need  of  it 
these  definitions  would  assure  coverage 
to  any  who  are  disabled  to  the  extent  of 
being  imable  to  pursue  a  course  of  em- 
ployment that  is  reasonably  within  the 
area  of  suitability.  Far  too  often  a 
worker  who  is  totally  disabled  for  the 
purposes  of  his  job  is  forced  into  fre- 
quently menial  employment  foreign  to 
his  talent,  training,  or  experience  be- 
cause he  has  retained  some  small  capa- 
biuty  that  automaticaUy  eliminates  him 
from  consideration  for  insurance  pay- 
ments. Justice,  if  not  enlightened  em- 
ployment practice,  demands  that  this 
situation  be  reUeved. 

Additionally,  I  believe  that  those  work- 
ers oyer  50  years  should  be  eUgible  for 
disabihty  insurance  if  they  are  either 
fuUy  or  currently  hisured.  This  provi- 
sion In  my  bill  would  justify  any  smaU 
additional  cost  by  insuring  workers 
against  the  threat  of  years  of  privation 
should  they  become  disabled. 

WIDOWS,  MOTHERS,  AKD  KETISEI)  WOICZK 

With  respect  to  benefits  for  women 
several  revisions  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  are  necessary.  It  is  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  actuarial  reduction  in  bene- 
fits to  women  who  are  insured  at  the  age 
of  62  is  without  justification.  The  same 
reasoning  which  inspired  a  lower  age  of 
eligibility  for  women  seems  to  me  to 
negate  the  system  of  paying  reduced 
benefits  to  those  women  who  elect  them 
at  62.  Once  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  accept  reduced  benefits  between  the 
ages  of  62  and  65.  that  decision  cannot 
be  rescinded,  and  the  benefit  rate  must 
hold  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. Benefits  ought,  as  they  are,  to  be 
made  available  to  women  at  62,  but  they 
should  be  full  and  not  reduced  benefits. 

An  additional  problem  exists  in  the 
case  of  a  mother  who  has  been  receiving 
survivors  insurance  benefits  so  that  she 
might   support   her   growing   children. 
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-    Now  her  benefits  are  cut  off  when  her 
youngest  child  becomes  18.    Frequently 
this  occurs  when  the  mother,  because  of 
her  age,  is  virtually  unemployable.    She 
must,  however,  somehow  manage  to  exist 
until  such  time  as  she  becomes  eligible 
for  survivors  insurance  benefits  in  her 
own  right.  It  is  just  such  a  circumstance 
as  this  which  forces  women  to  accept 
beneiats  at  62,  even  though  those  benefits 
are  less  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  her  to  wait  until  she  became  65 
to  apply  for  them.    I  would  amend  the 
act  to  provide  that  women  who  are  50 
years  of  age  or  older  when  their  youngest 
child  becomes  18  would  have  benefits 
continued. 

A  similar  diflSculty  is  presented  by  the 
plight  of  the  widow  whose  husband  had 
been  receiving  old-age  and  sxirvivors 
insurance  benefits  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  and  who,  when  her  husband  dies, 
must  suddenly  adjust  to  an  income  that 
Is  cut  in  half.  Such  a  reduction  comes 
at  a  time  in  the  life  of  older  people  when 
adjustment  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  provide  that  widows  of  insured 
workers  live  out  their  lives  among  the 
surroundings  that  are  familiar  to  them; 
to  protect  them  from  the  necessity  for 
severe  adjustment  of  their  living  stand- 
ard or  circumstance,  by  providing  the 
same  benefit  to  them  for  those  few  years 
that  had  been  payable  to  the  husband 
during  his  lifetime. 

Further,  a  bonus-Incentive  factor 
would  be  added  to  the  act  with  respect 
to  those  individuals  who  continue  to  work 
after  retirement  age.  At  the  time  when 
they  apply  for  a  computation  of  their 
primary  insurance  amount,  a  1 -percent 
Increment  vould  be  added  to  the  benefit 
figure  for  each  year  after  retirement 
that  they  worked.  This  would  act  as 
an  incentive  to  ccmtinued  productivity 
for  those  workers  who  are  able  to  carry 
on  employment,  and  would  also  provide 
an  automatic  increase  in  benefits  for 
those  whose  wages  during  the  period 
after  retirement  were  too  low  to  increase 
their  benefits  through  the  operaUon  of 
the  benefit  formula. 

Finally,  coverage  would  be  extended  to 
physicians  to  complete  the  coverage  of 
professional  groups. 

With  these  changes,  our  social-security 
system  will  regain  its  strength  and  vi- 
tality. There  are  other  approaches  now 
In  use  in  other  countries  such  as  Scandi- 
navia which  deserve  further  study.  But 
in  the  meantime.  If  these  changes  are 
substantially  adopted,  the  words  "free- 
dom from  fear  and  want"  will  again  be 
given  great  meaning  to  the  American 
scene. 


TAX  REUEP  FOR  SMALL  TAX- 
PAYERS. INDIVIDUAL  AND  COR- 
PORATE 

Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  potot  In  the  Record  in  two 
mstances. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

^^J^^^^   ®'   *^e   genUeman   from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LESINSKL    Hb.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, January  7, 1  tatroduced  H.  R  9683 
propostog  tax  relief  for  millions  of  small 


taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  Inavldual  and 
corporate.  T 

I  recognize  that  world  conflitions  win. 
In  all  probability,  require  Increased 
^;>ending  for  our  defense  and  that  this 
spending  must  be  paid  for  b^  tocreased 
revenues.  However,  my  proposals,  if  en- 
acted to  entirety,  will  not  result  to  any 
loss  of  money  to  the  Treasury,  for  whfie 
giving  tax  relief  where  it  is  jiost  sorely 
needed,  that  is,  to  the  small  taxpayer, 
my  bill  would,  by  reducmg  or  restricting' 
several  of  the  loopholes  and  spiecial  privi- 
leges now  to  the  tax  laws,  biing  to  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars.      1 

The  first  provision  of  my  |  bill  would 
Increase  personal  exemptions!  from  $600 
to  $700.  Although  this  may  result  to  a 
tax  saving,  the  loss  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  offset  by  several  other  factors, 
mostly  by  enactment  of  my  bther  pro- 
posals. It  would  further  be  oflit  through 
tocreased  spending  by  the  taxpayers  who 
would  be  putttog  the  money  back  toto 
circulation,  thereby  stimulatiiig  bustoess 
and  mcreasing  profits.  As  a  Iside  issue, 
the  stimulation  of  bustoess  wodld  provide 
more  jobs  and  help  alleviate  the  current 
grave  unemployment  situationi 

If,  however,  Congress  decides  not  to 
enact  the  other  provisions  of  ray  bill  and 
the  loss  from  the  increased  personal  ex- 
emption would  be  too  great.  1 1  suggest 
that  the  increase  be  deferred  Until  such 
time  as  conditions  are  more  fajvorable. 

Secondly,  the  biU  would  itepeal  the 
rapid  depreciation  allowance  granted 
companies  by  the  1954  amenflments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  in- 
creased tocome  from  enactment  of  this 
section  would  more  than  offset  the  loss 
resulttog  from  the  tocreased  personal 
exemptions. 

At  the  present  time  a  group  pt  Ameri- 
can corporations  operating  it  Central 
and  South  America  are  granted  a  14  per- 
centage point  differential  to  piyment  of 
taxes.  Thus,  while  corporations  in  gen- 
eral pay  a  52-percent  rate,  thJwestem 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation^  pay  only 
38  percent.  I  propose  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial concession  to  those  corporations  It 
is  estimated  that  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion would  add  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion to  our  internal-revenue  toeome. 

Today  when  one  corporatloxt  receives 
^vldends  from  another,  85  percent  of 
those  dividends  are  tax  exemdL  Thus 
corporations  report  only  15  p&cent  of 
theu-  dividend  receipts.  I  piopose  to 
etomnate  the  85-percent  exemption  of 
mtercorporate  dividends  and  to  make 
such  dividends  taxable  to  f  ulL  Excepted 
from  this  provision  would  be  certain  pub- 
hc  utilities.  [^  ^ 

Under  present  law  an  Individual  re- 
ceivmg  dividends  from  corporations  has 
an  exemption  on  the  first  $50  of  divi- 
dends and  may  also  reduce  his  tax  by  4 
percent  of  the  dividends  In  exce$s  of  $50 

IZ^^  l^*  ^^^  ^5°  exemption  3aSlSt 
propose  to  remove  the  4-perce3t  .credit. 
Such  amendment  would  brtog  i  an  to- 
creased revenue  of  about  $400  n^llion. 


'January  8 


PlnaHy,  I  propose  to  ^uce  the  rate 
of  Income  tax  on  small  cbrporations  and 
to  raise  the  rate  on  laO'ge  companies. 
This  would  be  done  by  establishtog  a 
normal  rate  of  only  22  jjercent.  Instead 
of  30  percent  as  at  present,  and  then  to- 
stalling  a  graduated  schedule  of  surtax 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  53  percent  to- 
stead  of  a  fiat  22  percent  as  at  present 
Healthy  and  vlgoroxis  s^all  bustoesses 
are  needed  to  our  country  if  we  are  to 
preserve    a    healthy    arid    competitive 
structure  to  our  economy '    Capital  mar- 
kets are  virtually  closed] to  small  busi- 
nesses which  can  neither  borrow  money 
nor  sell  stock.    Their  oi>ly  recourse  Is 
to  retovest  profits  alread^  made.    They 
cannot  do  that  If  Uncle  Sam  takes  such 
a  large  share  of  the  profits.    Further 
the    rate    structure    foij    corporations 
should  more  closely  resebble  the  pro- 
gression currently  present  in  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax.  | 

Because  of  world  coniiitlons  we  win 
all  be  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  American  way 
of  life.   In  all  fairness  th*  special  totcr- 
ests  and  big  business  shoiild  Joto  to  the 
sacrifice  for  our  national  security  and 
give  up  the  tax  loopholes  by  which  they 
escape  their  just  share  oi  taxaUon     If 
companies  such  as  the  Suplerior  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  which  Is  reported  to 
have  paid  no  tocome  tax  at  all  to  1953 
and  1954  because  of  depletion  allowances 
and  exempUons,  though  it  showed  net 
mcomes  to  excess  of  $10  milion  and  $12  5 
million,  would  joto  the  rest  of  us  in 
helping  to  pay  for  our  national  defense 
we  would  have  sufficient  funds  to  to- 
sure  a  strong  national  deifense  without 
undue  burden  on  any  one  special  group 
of  taxpayers.     Those  co<npanles  have 
just  as  much  at  stake  as  the  individual 
taxpayer.    They  should  at  this  time  be 
wilhng  to  pay  their  fair  share  for  our 
security.  ^ 
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on  and  gas  companies  to  our 
are  allowed  a  tax  credit  of  27^ 


far  dq>letion  allowances.    I  pliSTS 
reduce  that  percentage  to  15  percent. 


country 
percent 


PROPOSALS  TO  INCREASE  THE  SAL- 
ARIES OF  POSTAL  lAND  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. January  7.  I  totroduc^d  H.  R.  9684 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  classified 
workers  to  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  also  to  the  final  stages  of  prep- 
araUon  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
postal  employees  but  becaiise  of  certato 
necessary  last  mtoute  changes  this  bill  la 
not  ready  for  totroductlon  Eoday 

Need  for  this  legishition  is  as  great  If 
not  greater  than  when  it  was  as  originally 
proposed  last  year.  The  ifost  of  llWng 
has  contmued  to  spiral  upward  and  these 
Federal  workers  are  still  flfdtog  it  diffi- 
cult to  matotato  a  d<icent'  standard  of 
living  on  their  current  salaries  which 
have  not  kept  pace  with  prevailtog  local 
wage  scales.  As  a  result  the  Federal 
Government  Is  stiU  losing ,  trained  and 
competent  personnel  to  pri4tc  Industry. 

fn^^^."^  ^  exceSlngly  gra^e 
to  the  light  of  world  conditions.  Our 
^^I^l  ^^P^°yfes  are^oTsecond-rate 

^i^^'»K^^^  *^!^^®  ^  ^  paid  fair 
RBlarles  that  are  to  keeptog  with  those  to 
Private  tadustry.    Additionally  to  view 

5«J^li^^^L  economic  recession  the 
tocreased  salaries  wiU  put  more  money 
into    cu-culaUon.    thereby  [stlmulattoi 


business.  As  business  irfcks  up,  more 
Jobs  will  become  available  and  the  im- 
employment  situation  win  be  somewhat 
alleviated.  I  shall  exert  every  effort  to 
see  that  favorable  action  is  taken  on 
these  proposals  early  to  the  session. 

Under  my  bill  for  the  classified  em- 
ployees, the  salaries  will  be  tocreased  by 
11  percent,  retroactive  to  September  1, 
1957,  plus  $50  for  each  potot  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  risen  since  Sep- 
tember 1, 1957.  and  date  of  enactment  of 
my  bilL  The  postal  bill  wiU  toclude  the 
same  cost  of  living  compensation,  to 
addition  to  the  tocreases  I  shall  pro- 
pose for  the  various  grades. 

That  attached  article  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  a  proper  salary  mcrease 
for  our  Federal  employees: 
{Prom  the  Grand  Fork*   (N.  Dak.)    Herald 
of  December  29,  19571 

Tekn-Ack  Poll:  TEKinss  Cool  to  Uncle 

Sams  Pay  Scales,  Job  KzsraiCTioifs 

(By  Eugene  OUbert) 

The  Nation's  lart^eet  employer  soon  may 
have  trouble  finding  recruits  to  fill  its  Jobs. 

"Who  wants  to  work  for  the  Government?" 
asks  16-year-old  Betty  Tutten  oT  Port 
LAuderdale.  Fla.     "There's  no  ruture  In  It." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teen- 
agers m  the  country  eeem  to  agree  with  her. 
1«88  than  4  percent  of  the  young  people  we 
contacted  to  a  nationwide  survey  said  they 
would  like  to  work  for  the  Government. 
Some  45  percent  said  they  had  never  given 
It  the  slightest  thought,  and  the  rest  wanted 
no  part  of  It. 

Why?  What's  wrong  with  working  for  the 
Federal.  State,  or  city  government? 

Tlnie  was  when  almost  everybody  was 
looking  for  a  ctvil  service  poslUon. 

When  the  great  waves  oT  Immigration 
were  sweeping  over  this  country  In  the  late 
19th  century  and  stUl  Uter  In  the  mass 
unemployment  of  the  great  depression  In 
the  thirties.  Government  Jobs  were  avidly 
•ought  and  highly  prised. 

owcE  A  ntivTLitnr 

Toung  people  setting  out  In  Ufe  thronged 
by  thousands  to  clvll-servlce  ezamlnaUons. 
Sometimes  riots  resulted.  To  be  a  police- 
man, a  letter  carrier,  or  a  grade  1  clerk, 
in  those  days,  was  to  be  a  person  of  no  UtUe 
stature  In  the  neighborhood.  "He  works 
for  the  government."  people  would  say  ap- 
provingly, even  enviously. 

In  an  era  of  chronic  unemployment, 
lingering  breadUnes  and  sweatshop  labor 
conditions,     government     employees     could 

look  forward  to  steady  weekly  paychecks 

often  quite  handsome  under  the  circum- 
stances— paid  vacations,  an  8-hour  day  ex- 
tensive retirement  beneflU.  and  humane 
working  conditions. 

Most  of  aU,  the  government  offered  lob 
•ectirity.  "^ 

The  gowmment  stUl  offers  Job  security; 
and.  as  our  recent  surveys  have  demon- 
■trated.  young  people  are  still  vitally  inter- 
ested in  security. 

But  a  majority  of  young  people  are  not 
Interested   In  govcriunent  jobs. 


Of  the  xmemployed.  stlU  shone  as  brightly  m 
ever.  It  ranked  In  first  place  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  working  for  the  government  with 
nearly  40  percent  of  botii  boys  and  eirla 
Interviewed.  * 

Next  came  prestige  and  wlf-satlsfactlon. 
as  sanctioned  by  2fl  percent  of  the  boys  and 
16  percent  of  the  girls. 

Pair  and  equal  opportunltJes  for  advance- 
ment appealed  to  18  percent  of  the  boys  and 
11  percent  of  the  girls.  Pension  benefits  were 
cited  by  less  than  5  percent  of  the  young 
people,  and  good  wages  drew  a  response  of 
only  1  percent. 

Even  more  revealing  were  the  teen-aged 
broadsides  leveled  against  working  for  the 
Government. 

What  are  the  drawbacks?  we  asked. 

LOW   WAias   THK   KTJB 

They  had  no  hesitancy  telling  us. 
"taw  wages,"  "not  much  chance  tar  ad- 
vancement." "no  outlet  for  drive  or  different 
Ideas."  "little  recognition  for  so  much  aggra- 
vation"— these  are  only  a  sample  of  the 
comments,  but  they  echo  the  majority. 

More  than  64  percent  of  the  boys  and  45 
percent  of  the  girls  listed  low  wages  as  the 
major  drawback  of  government  employment. 
The  government  pay  scale,  once  a  heavy 
inducement,  holds  little  attraction  for  today's 
high  school  students,  who  soon  wUl  be  head- 
ing out  to  hunt  for  Jobs. 

Young  people  also  seemed  troubled  by 
government  security  requirements  and 
Hatch  Act  provisions  against  poUtical  activity 
in   clvil-Eervlce  Jobs. 

To  2d  percent  of  the  boys  and  31  percent 
of  the  girls,  working  for  "the  government 
meant  surrendering  to  certain  restrictions  on 
self-expression. 

Lea  then  4  percent  thought  the  govern- 
ment's   education    and    experience    reoulre- 
ments  were  too  high  and  less  than  2  percent 
worried  about  advancement  opportunities, 
wo  PUBLicmr 

But  a  surprising  number  of  youngsters 

23  percent  of  the  boys  and  27  percent  of  the 
girls — said  one  reason  they  never  gave  a 
thought  to  working  for  t.Me  government  is 
that  they  seldom  heard  about  government 
Job  opportunlUes. 

"We  Just  don't  hear  much  about  it."  said 
15-year-old  AUan  Eerbert.  of  Gary.  Ind. 

With  the  exception  of  security,  the  tan- 
gibles and  intangibles  that  once  attracted 
people  to  work  for  the  government  are  now 
regarded  by  teen-agers  as  drawbacks.  They 
no  longer  regard  a  Federal,  Stiite.  or  city 
worker  as  well  paid,  self-sati&fled.  and  a 
person  of  prestige  in  the  oommtmlty. 
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TlK  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  allow  this 
new  todustry  which  has  come  into  the 
South,  and  which  is  giving  onployment. 
Increasing  the  value  of  the  land,  help- 
tog  todustry,  and  promoting  prosperity  a 
chance  to  use  the  water  faculties  of  this 
coimtry  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
organizations. 

I  do  not  think  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  contemplated  this  toequity 
but  unless   this   legislation   is   effected 
Canadian  paper  mills  will  have  a  dis- 
ttoct  transportation  advantage  over  these 
mills  to  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  places  to  the  United  States.    You 
will  noUce  that  this  legislation  limits  the 
transportation    between    points    to    the 
United   States,    and   further   limits   the 
proposal  to  those  corporations  where  90 
percent  of  the  employees  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
majority  of  the  officers  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  country. 
I  offer  this  bill  to  encourage  Industry. 
We  are  glad  to  have  new  industry  to 
our  part  of  the  country  and  we  want  to 
do  everythtog  we  can  to  encourage  todus« 
trial  development. 

We  have  Uie  desire,  as  new  industry 
is  welcomed  with  open  arms.  We  have 
the  climate,  the  water,  the  productive 
land.  and.  finest  of  all.  a  people  able 
ready,  and  willing  to  work  and  produce* 
We  seek  this  legislation  to  promote  and 
help  industry  to  this  Nation. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1920 


WHT   THX   CHANGE? 

What  has  brought  about  this  change  In 
attitude  toward  working  for  the  govern- 
ment? The  problem  gripped  us.  as  it  no 
doubt  already  grips  clvU-servlce  policy 
planners.  In  attempting  to  find  out  why 
the  Nation"*  teen-agos  shy  away  from  gov- 
ernment worlc.  we  got  an  inJtllng  of  what 
they  are  k>oking  for  to  the  whole  field  of 
employment,  private  and   public. 

First,  we  asked  what  they  lUed  about  gov- 
ernment joba,  what  waa  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion? 

Sscurity.  that  elosive  treeeura  hunted  ao 
desperately  lor  generations  by  the  great  army 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  to  the  Recoiu). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  totroduced  a  bill  to  correct  an  to- 
equity created  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920.  I  do  not  beUeve  this  to- 
equity was  contemplated  to  that  act. 
but  has  had  such  a  result  to  these  times' 
of  expanding  todustry. 

The  Bowater  Southern  Paper  Corp.  is 
a  d(uiiestk:  corporation.  However,  this 
company  is  a  whoUy  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Bowater  Corporation  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Ltd.,  a  Canadian  corporation  which 
is  whoUy  owned  by  the  Bowater  Paper 
Corp..  Ltd.,  a  British  corporation. 


STABILIZATION  OP  THE  MARKET 
SUPPLY  AND  PRICE  OP  FARM- 
PRODUCED  FEED  GRAINS  A..  D 
LIVESTOCK 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  may 
extaid  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Recoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  ob  jectton. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  totroduced  a  bill  to  stabilize 
the  market  supply  and  price  of  farm- 
produced  feed  grains  and  livestock  to  to- 
sure  the  conttouous  ample  voliune  of 
meat  products  for  consumers  and  to  pro- 
vide equitable  opportunity  for  farm  pro- 
ducers to  achieve  tocome  parity,  to 
provide  means  of  meettog  natural  farm 
production  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Feed  grains  and  livestock  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  Nation's  total  sup- 
ply of  food  for  domestic  use  and  export. 
They  are  marketed  on  nationwide  mar- 
kets, and  substantial  quantities  thereof, 
to  both  raw  and  processed  form,  move  to 
toterstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There 
are  recurring  shortages  and  surpluses  to 
feed  grains  and  livestock  products  which 
Impair  the  tocome  and  financial  stability 
of  farm  producers;  sometimes  create  un- 
necessarily high  prices  to  consumers  for 
essential  foods;  cause  disorderly  market- 
ing, economic  strife,  and  congestion  to 
storage,  transportation,  processing,  and 
other  handling  facilities  and  therel^  ad- 
versely affect  farm  credit,  disorganise 
and  disrupt  the  farm  economy  and  the 
general  economy  of  the  United  States, 
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impinge  on  the  general  welfare.  Impair 
the  national  security,  and  burden  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  The  pro- 
duction  and  marketing  of  feed  grains 
and  livestock  and  their  products  is 
affected  with  a  public  interest,  directly 
affects  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation,  and  is  attended  with  substantial 
and  far-reaching  consequences  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  agricul- 
ture is  so  serious  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Congress  must  take  some  action  not 
only  for  com.  but  for  other  commodities 
and  products. 

Since  last  spring,  a  number  of  the 
commodity  producer  groui>s  have  been 
meeting  to  seek  to  work  out  an  accept- 
able overall  program.  I  am  informed 
that  recommendations  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted for  an  overall  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  will  include  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  This  is  a  desirable  ap- 
proach. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  Is 
not  a  full  and  final  answer.  I  have  in- 
troduced it  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
proposals  included  in  it  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
in  the  hope  that  this  committee  will  be 
moved  to  take  early  action  in  effecting 
a  basic  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  program. 

On  the  Senate  side,  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  is  working  on  a  total 
feed  grain  program  with  representatives 
of  the  commodity  groups.  He  intends 
to  sponsor  comprehensive  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Lester 
Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  has  introduced 
l^islation  which  would  postpone  the 
drastic  reduction  in  dairy  price  supports 
recently  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
take  early  action  on  this  proposal  and 
on  other  limited  proposals  which  can  be 
quickly  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  restrict  the  discretionary  power 
now  residing  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiure,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  thor- 
ough examination  and  revision  of  the 
basic  farm  legislation. 


SOIL  BANE  ACREAGE  RESERVE 
Mr.    REUSS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer Congress,  disturbed  by  payments  by 
Secretary  Benson  imder  the  soil-bank 
acreage  reserve  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  individual  producers,  put 
a  limit  of  $3,000  that  could  be  paid  "to 
any  one  producer."  Our  piu*pose  was  to 
restrict  acreage-reserve  benefits  to  the 
family-sized  farmer,  the  man  who  needs 
the  help.  Yesterday  Secretary  Benson 
announced  that  he  will  drop  the  acreage 
reserve  entirely  this  year.  His  stated 
reason  for  dropping  the  whole  acreage- 
reserve  program  Is  this  $3,000  limitation. 
Big-busmess  farm  corporations  are  ap- 
parently not  Interested  in  the  $3,000-a- 


producer  chickenfeed  that  Cciigress  has 
provided.  In  other  words,  Secretary 
Benson  is  sashing  that  if  Congress  will 
not  let  him  ladle  out  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  the  large  corporation  farms.  !he  will  not 
have  any  acreage  reserve  at  kll.  He  is 
saying  to  Congress,  "If  you  ^on't  help 
my  big-business  farmer,  I  Won't  help 
your  family-sized  farmer."  This  Is  a 
sorry  answer  to  the  cnring  needs  of 
America's  family  farmer. 


January  8 


THE  NATIONAL  QUA  ID 

Mr.  WINSTEAD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ad<  ress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi^  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 
Tnere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speiker,  with 
the  convening  of  Congress,  I  iitroduced 
two  bills.  The  first  would  prphiblt  the 
President  from  calling  the  National 
Guard  into  the  Federal  servifce.  except 
in  time  of  war.  threat  of  invasion,  or 
when  requested  by  the  State  gi  ivemor  or 
State  legislature.  The  secoid  wovild 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  troops  to 
enforce  Federal  court  orders  tnd  State 
laws. 

This  legislation  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  disgracefiil  action  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  calling  out  the  Natio  lal  Guard 
of  Arkansas  and  in  ordering  1.300  battle- 
ready  paratroopers  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  into  Little  Rock.  Arki.  to  force 
the  integration  of  9  Negroj  children 
at  Central  High  School  in  tha^  city. 

Unless  a  repetition  of  that  action  Is 
prevented,  we  have  witnessed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  our  cherimed  form 
of  government.  Unless  similarUiction  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority  In  the 
executive  branch  can  be  eliminiited.  once 
and  for  all  in  the  future,  the' rights  of 
the  several  States  to  be  sovereign,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitutlob.  will  be 
no  more.  The  result  will  ceftainly  be 
that  we  will  have  come  to  a  fKleralized 
form  of  government. 

This  Nation  has  been  treated  to  the 
unpleasant  spectacle  of  Federj  1  author- 
ity interfering  in  State  affairs  to  the 
extent  of  calling  into  Federal  service 
9,800  members  of  the  Arkansas  Army 
National  Guard,  including  all  units  and 
members  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  Washing- 
ton. I  called  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  fiunish  me  with  copties  of  all 
orders  emanating  from  the  national  level 
to  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  to  Federal  military  units. 
BeUeve  me  when  I  say  it  is  a  pad  com- 
mentary to  read.  We  find  on  Septem- 
ber 24  the  President  issued  Executive 
Order  No.  10730  authorizing  tie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  mobilize  theTNatlonal 
Guard  of  Arkansas  and  to  us^  such  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary; and  on  the  same  day  ai  military 
commander  was  appointed  t<j  enforce 
Federal  authority  in  the  LitUe  Rock  area. 
Logistic  and  administrative  support  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  at  tV)rt  Sam 
Houston.  Tex.;  and  It  Is  also  Interesting 
to  note  that  information  copied  of  these 
messages  were  sent  to  the  conimanding 


general.  United  States  Continental  Army 
Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  command- 
ing general.  Fourth  Army.  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Tex.;  commai^ding  general. 
Third  Army,  Fort  McPhei^n,  Oa.;  com- 
manding general.  18th  AJirbome  Corps. 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  as  well  as  to  the  Fed- 
eral imit  designated  to  be  utilized  at 
Little  Rock,  101st  Airbomf  Division.  Fort 
Campbell.  Ky.  It.  therefore,  becomes 
apparent  that  more  than  one  Federal 
military  unit  was  being  alerted. 

On  the  same  day,  undet  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  order,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  directed  the  call  ok  the  Arkansas 
National  Guard  into  the  Federal  service, 
and  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  was  so 
notified  by  the  Secretaryj  of  the  Army. 
The  reason  given  the  Gdvemor  in  this 
message  was  "to  enforce  tihe  laws  of  the 
Union  and  to  enforce  any  orders  of  the 
United  States  District  Couft  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Arkarisas,  f6r  the  removal 
of  obstacles  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  with  respect  to  piatters  relat- 
ing to  enrollment  and  Attendance  at 
public  schools  in  the  LIttlfe  Rock  School 
District."  T 

On  Septemoer  30. 1957.  the  command- 
ing general  of  "occupied  ^kansas"  was 
advised  by  his  superiors  that  he  was  au- 
thorized to  utilize  National  Guard  imlts 
to  take  over  the  "full  security  mission  In 
the  Central  High  School  a^ea  during  the 
daylight  hours."  However— and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  Importantr— the  order 
further  said  "you  will  hold  at  all  times 
one  Regular  Army  rifle  company  in  the 
high-school  gymnasium  as  a  task-force 
reserve.  This  force  should  have  avail- 
able appropriate  weapons.'? 

So  In  only  a  little  more  tiian  100  hours 
after  the  great  crisis  arosej  it  was  so  well 
in  hand  that  the  assignment  to  keep  the 
peace  could  be  entrui  ted  to  local  National 
Guard  forces. 
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But,  mark  you,  no  changes  were  being 
taken — one  Regular  Army  rifle  company 
was  to  be  quartered  in  the  gymnasium 
armed  with  appropriate  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress I  spent  16  years  as  ah  administra- 
tor in  the  pubUc-schodl  system  in 
Mississippi.  9  years  of  thesie  as  an  active 
teacher.  As  a  former  ed^icator,  I  find 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  instance  to  be  incrediklous.  I  have 
always  beUeved  that  teachers  were  able 
to  discipline  their  own  students  and  if 
they  were  unable  to  do  so,  ^ey  should  be 
replaced.  The  thought  pt  stationing 
Regular  Army  troops,  ful^y  armed  and 
equipped,  Inside  a  school  ijuildlng  is  ab- 
horrent to  my  sense  of  digiiity  as  ft  man 
and  a  teacher.  | 

But  ordering  battle-tested  paratroop- 
ers to  LitUe  Rock  did  nOt  satisfy  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  MaxweU 
Taylor.  On  September  251  he  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  'Commanding 
General,  Continental  Arm^  Command: 

1.  Aa  a  precautionary  measure  In  event 
troope  are  required  In  BituadoM  almUar  to 
that  now  current  In  Uttle  Ro$.  Ark.,  CSUaA 
(Chief  of  Staff.  United  SUteslArmy)  desires 
^  o^^°"  o'Sanlae  TPa  (task  ti»cn)  of  1.000- 
1,200  strength  In  82d  AB.  8d  Inf.  Irt  Inf  and 
l8t  Armd  Dlvs.  In  addlUon  you  should  de- 
termine avaUabUlty  of  ISP  (military  police) 
units  for  thU  type  duty. 


2.  Above  units  should  iniUate  promptly 
suitable  training  programs  under  FM  Id-IS 
fcJMl  prepare  plans  for  both  air  and  motor 
movement. 

S.ThU  oonflrmg  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion this  date  on  same  subject. 
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On  September  26,  this  order  was  can- 
celed. 

Now  note  that  carefully,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  ordered  to  be  organized  1,000-  to 
1.200-man  task  forces  in  4  Regular  mili- 
tary units.  Also  military  police  units 
were  to  be  made  avaUable.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  was  holding  himself  ready  to  dis- 
patch task  forces  to  any  point  within  any 
sovereign  State  if  the  present  adminis- 
tration even  suspected  tliat  situations 
similar  to  Little  Rock  existed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  aware  of  what  is 
happening  to  our  citizens  and  our  form 
of  government? 

Do  we  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  upon  It&elf  to  be  ready 
to  send  Federal  troops  into  any  state 
upon  any  pretext? 

Does  such  a  situaUon  sound  like  It 
could  happen  in  America? 

Does  not  sending  armed  troops  against 
private  citizens,  with  drawn  bayonets 
sound  more  like  Nazi  Germany.  Fascist 
Italy,  or  even  Communist  Russia? 

It  is  true  that  they  burned  books  In 
Nazi  Germany,  but  has  any  Member  of 
this  House  heard  of  sclioolchUdren  in 
those  countries,  while  living  under  a 
dictatorship,  or  schoolchildren  of  any 
other  country  being  herded  from  class- 
room to  classroom  at  bayonet  point? 

We  sing  of  the  home  of  the  free  and 
the  land  of  the  brave.  Where  Is  the 
home  of  the  free  when  helmeted.  com- 
bat-ready, heavily  booted,  fully  armed 
paratroopers  stand  on  guard  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  a  public  school  designed  to 
teach  children  ranging  from  12  to  17 
years  of  age? 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put  leg- 
IslaUve  handcuffs  on  those  who  would 
use  the  military  against  the  citizens  of 
a  sovereign  State  on  any  ti-umped-up 
charge.  These  men  hi  authority  who 
would  do  such  must  be  persuasively  con- 
vinced that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  for  the  military  to  be  servants 
of  the  people— not  their  masters. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  (PUBUC  LAW  480) 
Mr  ABERNETHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

jnanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  4 
years  ago.  many  proposals  were  being 
advanced  to  cope  with  the  mounting  ac- 
cumulation of  farm  products.  In  the 
hearings  that  followed  hi  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  there  was  general 
a^eement  that  several  different  ap- 
proaches should  be  taken  to  facilitate 
^^^  °' *he  surpluses  In  a  positive  man- 
ner. Therefore,  In  mid- 1954  the  Con- 
£^!?r^^*^'  ^*^  strong  support  In 
both  Chambers,  the  Agricultural  Trade 


Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
now  more  commonly  referred  to  as  PubJ 
lie  Law  480. 

The  act  provided  for  a  fomf old  pro- 
gram for  the  utilizaUon  of  surpluses 
Title  I  authorized  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies to  friendly  countriea  in  addition 
to   their   usual   purchases    for   dollars. 
Title  n  authorized  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  nxeet  famine 
and  other  emergency  situations  abroad. 
TiUe    m    emphasized    and    broadened 
first,  the  previously  authorized  secUon 
416  program  for  donation  of  CCC  stocks 
to  schoolchildren  and  the  needy  in  this 
country  and  to  American  private  relief 
agencies  such  as  CARE  for  use  in  feed- 
ing needy  persons  abroad;  and.  second, 
the  program  for  bartering  CCC  surpluses 
for  strategic  and  other  materials.    These 
programs  have  been  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers  through   the  expanded  outlets 
that    they   have   provided    for   surplus 
products,   but.   in   addition,   they  have 
made  a  great  contribution  in  helping  to 
improve  hving  standards  for  large  num- 
bers of  people  throughout  the  world 

During  the  first  3  years  cf  these  pro- 
grams, actual  shipments  made  under 
them  have  totaled  about  $3  billion 
Stated  another  way,  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  total  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports  during  the  last  3  years 
were  made  under  these  programs.  We 
aU  appreciate.  I  am  sure,  that  the  accel- 
erated disposals  undeitaken  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  has  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  responsible  for  the  gratifying  in- 
creases In  total  agricultural  exports 
Foreign  shipments  increased  in  value 
about  70  percent  from  1953-54  to  1956- 
57.  and  in  1956-57  farm  product  exporte 
were  valued  at  $4.7  billion,  by  far  the 
highest  total  In  our  history. 

The  title  in  authority  providing  for 
donations  Uirough  American  reUef  agen- 
cies and  barter  does  not  can-y  any  expi- 
raUon  date.    However,  the  foreign  cur- 
rency sales  authority  under  title  I  and 
the  authority  to  meet  emergency  condi- 
tions  abroad   under   title   n   are   now 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1958 
Yesterday   I   introduced  a   bill— H    R* 
»614— which  wiU  provide  foi-  an  exten- 
sion of  these  two  tities  uniU  June  30. 
1959.    My  bill  will  increase  the  tiUe  I 
authorization  by  an  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion which  will  bring  the  cumulative 
authorization   to   $5.5   bilUon.    No  in- 
crease is  needed  in  the  title  n  authori- 
zation since  sufficient  balances  are  avaU- 
able   from    the    current   $800    million 
authorization  to  carry  the  program  for 
another  year. 

I  think  our  farmers  can  take  pride  In 
these  programs  which  permit  us  to  share 
our  abundance  with  our  friends  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  bet- 
ter way  of  demonstrating  our  good  will 
or  our  desire  to  help  people  achieve  a 
better  standard  of  living.  How  fortu- 
nate we  are  to  be  able  to  use  our  farm 
products  in  this  manner.  Certainly,  the 
contrast  between  the  abundance  pro- 
duced under  our  system  and  the  scarci- 
ties and  high  prices  prevailing  under  the 
Communist  agricultural  system,  give  us 
strength  In  our  relations  with  the  free 
world. 

The  prlncfpal  activity  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  has  teken  place 
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under  title   I.    Thus   far.   agreements 
have  been  signed  with  35  countries  for 
the  movement  of  commodities  valued  at 
$3.3    wnion.    Included   In    agreements 
signed  to  date  are  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  100  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
25  miUion  bags  of  rice,  2.8  million  bales' 
of  cotton.  160  milUon  pounds  of  tobacco 
1.8  million  pounds  of  fats  and  oUs-l 
prunarily  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil— 
150  million  pounds  of  dauy  products 
and  large  amounts  of  other  commodities' 
And  these  items  are  being  shipped 
abroad  in  large  volume.    For  example 
last  year  when  exports  totaled  $4  7  bil- 
lion,    which     Incidentally     represents 
roughly  1  acre  out  of  5  of  our  cropland, 
titie  I  accounted  for  almost  one-filth  of 
these  exports.    Wheat  exports  last  year 
totaled  ahnost  550  million  bushels  and 
title  I  was  responsible  for  shipments  of 
about  200  mmion  bushels  of  tliis  amount 
Incidentally,  these  record  exports  en- 
abled a  cut  in  the    surplus    carryover 
wheat  by  about  125  million  bushels. 

L<>3t  year,  cotton  exports  of  7.6  million 
bales  were  the  highest  in  many  yeaw 
and  as  a  result  it  was  possible  to  reduce' 
surplus  stocks  by  over  3  million  bales. 
Incidentally,  titie  I  shipments  last  year 
were  about  1.4  million  bales. 

Shipments  of  edible  oils  last  vear  were 
at  a  record  level  of  over  1.2  biUion  pounds. 
This  was  especially  good  news  to  soybean 
producers  and  again  title  I  accounted  lor 
almost  half  of  the  total  exports. 

Titie  n  has  been  extremely  useful  In 
giving  the  executive  branch  flexible  au- 
thority to  meet  unforeseen  situations 
abroad  so  that  we  can  come  promptly  to 
the  aid  of  people  in  distress.  For  ex- 
ample, this  authority  has  been  used  to 
feed  Hungarian  refugees  following  the 
revolt  against  Communist  oppression  last 

^^;  J:^  ^*  •'^^  ^^^^  to  make  wheat 
avaUable  to  the  people  in  Morocco  who 
differed  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged 
drought.  '~»'^ 

As  you  know,  last  year  it  took  us  many 
months  to  consider  extension  of  this  law 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
extension  be  provided  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  current  session  in  order  to 
contmue  these  programs  without  inter- 
ruption. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
remaining  balance  of  $700  million  in  the 
titie  I  authorization  wiU  be  committed 
by  January  or  February.  Therefore.  I 
would  hope  that  the  extension  could  be 
authorized  no  later  than  February  or 
March. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of 
continuation  of  these  programs  They 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  us  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
bUl  WiU  have  the  early  attention  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  that  speedy  ao- 
proval  will  be  forthccuntng. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FARM 
TO  OUR  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


Mr.  BROWN  Of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  recognize  that  a  strong  domestic 
economy  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
oiir  people  and  to  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion. Each  major  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy bears  an  important  relationship  to 
i   i'^         the  economic  conditions  wliich  prevail 

'  throughout  the  country,  and  agriculture 

is  the  most  basic  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy in  times  of  peace  or  In  times  of 

.  ^         emergency. 

&|[  We  have  learned  through  the  experi- 

ence of  recessions  and  depressions  that 
the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  farm 
are  ultimately  reflected  in  the  entire  na- 
tional economy.  It  is  the  raw  materials 
of  the  farms  which  start  the  wheels  of 
industry,  and  the  purchasing  ix)wer  from 
these  farm  commodity  sales  which  so 
closely  relate  to  the  production  levels 
Which  may  be  maintained  by  industry. 
Although  in  recent  years  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  moved  from 
our  rural  areas  to  towns  and  cities,  the 
fewer  remaining  farmers  have  employed 
more  efficient  methods  to  bring  about 
increased  productivity.  The  purchasers 
and  consumers  of  farm  products  have 
shared  in  the  resulting  benefits. 

Since  there  has  been  a  trend  for  large 
number  of  farmers  to  move  to  towns  and 
cities  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  deter- 
mined local  efforts  to  achieve  a  properly 
balanced  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
gram, in  my  opinion  the  Government 
should  not  engage  in  any  program  which 
seeks  to  move  our  farmers  oflf  of  the 
land.  Such  a  program  would  be  a  nega- 
tive approach  which  would  bring  about 
problems  rather  than  provide  solutions. 
The  suggested  program  also  appears  to 
be  based  entirely  upon  temporyy  mone- 
tary considerations  with  inadequate  re- 
gard to  the  values  this  country  derives 
from  those  who  are  reared  close  to  the 
soil.  In  the  place  of  these  Government 
sponsored  actions  which  tend  to  dis- 
courage and  confuse  our  farmers,  we 
shoiild  substitute  a  positive  program 
based  upon  a  determination  to  find  new 
Xises  for  our  farm  products,  to  recover 
our  lost  foreign  markets,  and  to  en- 
courage local  areas  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  properly  diversified  program 
witliin  these  areas. 

Our  agricultural  pursuits  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  other  major  segments 
of  our  economy  which  have  profited 
from  their  greater  efforts  in  scientific 
research.  I  have  no  doubt  that  similar 
scientific  efforts  to  find  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products  could  achieve 
similar  results.  The  nature  of  farming 
Is  such  that  its  problems  are  of  a  long 
range  nature,  and  Increases  in  produc- 
tion must  be  anticipated  far  in  advance 
Agricultural  planning  for  the  future 
cannot  be  based  upon  conditions  which 
exist  today,  but  must  be  based  upon 
pcnnilation  growth  and  other  conditions 
which  may  exist  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  farmer  is  required  to  operate  in 
an  economy  In  wliich  he  must  pay 
higher  prices  because  of  subsidies  paid 
to  manufacturers  and  shippers,  the  in- 
creased wage  and  operating  costs,  and 
the  higher  jnices  which  result  from 
tariffs.  The  farmer  has  operated  in  • 
subsidized  business  economy,  and  pay- 
ments to  the  fanner  by  the  Govern- 


ment have  served  only  toj  bring  the 
farmer  a  part  of  his  fair  s|iare  of  in- 
come and  cannot  be  considered  a  sub- 
sidy. This  is  true  because  the  income 
of  the  farmer  remains  behind  the  in- 
come of  other  groups.  The  farmers 
have  been  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
as  a  result  of  the  high  cost  if  the  farm 
supplies  they  purchase  as]  compared 
with  the  low  prices  they  recei^  for  farm 
commodities.  This  conditioti  is  now 
bringing  about  a  noticeable  ^les  loss  in 
related  industries.  The  means  must  be 
foimd  to  eliminate  the  inequities  which 
are  resulting  from  this  T  cost-price 
squeeze.  I 

I  wish  to  again  state  thai  it  Is  im- 
perative that  greater  use  b^  made  of 
the  laws  which  have  been  paissed  to  aid 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
The  tools  which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided, through  the  passage  of  |tliese  laws, 
must  be  fully  and  effectively  i^tilized.  It 
is  my  belief  that  a  combination  of 
American  salesmanship  and  lull  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  laws  would  aring  about 
more  effective  results  in  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  products.  A  mcfe  optimis- 
tic approach  to  farming  tlirough  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  development 
to  find  new  uses,  the  encouragement  of 
a  proper  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  in  local  areas,  the  recovery 
of  lost  foreign  markets,  thejutilization 
of  existing  laws  and  Amer^an  sales- 
manship, and  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
the  State  Department  woulq  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  suggested  programs  to 
move  the  farmers  off  of  tMe  land.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon  pass 
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adequate  measures  to  aid  thq 
his  present  dilemma. 


farmer  in 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  r|i]FENSE 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  apd  extend 
my  remarks.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? j 

There  was  no  objection.        I 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
second  session  of  the  85th[  Congress 
meets  in  a  tense  atmosphere  if  Inspired 
propaganda  to  consider  vitil  defense 
problems.  Two  committees  which  at- 
tracted little  attention  when  [they  were 
organized  or  dining  their  deUberatlons 
have  now  advised  the  coimtryfas  to  just 
what  must  be  done  if  we  are  ti  maintain 
our  military  stature. 

We,  In  the  Congress,  are  rot  exactly 
sure  what  one  of  these  comn  Ittces  said 
since  their  findings  have  beet}  leaked  to 
us  drop  by  drop  by  columnists  chosen  to 
see  top  secret  documents  dented  to  the 
people's  elected  Representati 

Events  of  the  last  week  hav^  suggested 
one  obvious  course  of  legislattve  action 
which  has  not  yet  received  f^  consid- 
eration. Surely  in  a  time  <t^planned 
panic  we  must  consider  every  noesible  re- 
form in  the  Department  of  Dtfrase.  In 
the  Pentagon  rests  the  responsibility  for 
spending  so  much  money,  not  to  mention 
responsibility  for  our  national  defense 
which  sometimes  seems  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 


This  crash  proposal  in  which  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  lis  simple,  quick, 
and  sure.  It  will  necessitate  legislation 
which  would  simultan^usly  promote 
every  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  on  active  duty  to  the  grade, 
rank,  and  pay  of  a  full  four-star  general. 
That  is  right — every  mai^  on  active  duty 
a  four-star  general. 

This  will  immediately  droduce  peace  in 
the  Pentagon.  There  wall  be  no  more 
interservice  rivalry  because  every  man 
will  have  reached  his  g^al — top  money 
and  top  grade.  i 

For  the  first  time  every  single  member 
of  the  military  will  be  frei  to  concentrate 
entirely  on  the  goal  of  strengthening  our 
coxmtry  without  worrying  about  his  date 
of  rank.  The  ultimate  goals  of  the 
Cordiner  report  will  be  realized.  Every 
private  will  really  be  haripier  now  when 
the  four-star  general  recdves  an  $8,000  a 
year  pay  raise  to  $28,000  a  year — because 
now  every  private  will  be  a  four-star 
general. 

No  military  man  will  ever  again  be 
tempted  to  take  his  cannohs  and  go  home 
because  of  a  shortage  of  stars. 

This  will  guarantee  complete  equality 
In  the  armed  services,  an  objective  which 
even  the  Russians  and,  Chinese  have 
never  achieved.  J 

No  longer  will  Industry  be  able  to 
tempt  capable  officers  to  leave  the  mili- 
tary, where  plans  are  majle,  for  the  fac- 
tory where  weapons  are  produced.  Mil- 
itary pay  ranging  from  $^,626  to  $28,606 
a  year  will  take  care  of  thf 

With  this  pay  scale  almost  everyone 
In  Industry  will  be  clamoring  to  get  In 
the  armed  services.  Th*  draft  can  be 
abolished.  Full  employjment  can  be 
guaranteed.  Industry's  i)roflts  on  cost 
plus  contracts  will  be  boosted  as  Indus- 
trialists raise  salaries  all  mie  way  around 
using  the  taxpayers'  defense  contract 
money  to  bid  against  the  taxpayers'  mil- 
itary salary  money  for  the  same  engi- 
neers and  scientists  who  |are  the  center 
of  controversy  today. 


objection  to 
from  In- 


ker. I  take 


EXPRESSION  OP  THANKS 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  ^aker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  adc^ess  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revijBe  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the 
the  request  of  the  gentle 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  BEAMER.     Mr.  St 

this  brief  occasion  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  many  l4embers  of  the 
House  of  Representatlveii  who  sent  me 
words  of  encouragemenit  during  my 
forced  absence  last  summer.  The  many 
greetings  of  every  Und  provided  me  the 
best  possible  tonic.  i 

It  seemed  unbelievable  1  o  me  that  any 
coronary  difficulties  shoild  beset  me. 
True,  I  had  sympathized  with  many  of 
my  friends  who  had  mHU  red  this  expe- 
>1cnce,  but  I  had  no  prem  mition  that  it 
would  happen  to  me.  Bu .  it  did«  and  It 
came  with  almost  no  warning. 

The  story  of  my  recovery  merely  In- 
dicates another  of  the  miracles  of  mod- 
em medicine  and  present-day  develop- 
ment of  science.  It  may  be  true  that  my 


attack  was  a  comparatively  light  one,  but 
to  me  it  seemed  to  be  the  worst  possible 
at  the  time.  Now  that  I  have  recovered 
and  even  feel  In  better  health  than 
B.  C. — before  coronary — I  want  to  pass 
on  advice  that  so  kindly  and  graciously 
was  given  to  me. 

Live  fully  but  carefully.  Do  not  worry, 
watch  your  diet,  and  consecrate  yourself 
to  your  family,  to  your  community,  to 
your  Nation,  and  to  your  God.  These 
and  other  lessons  are  the  priceless  pos- 
sessions I  have  gathered  from  friends 
who  were  so  kind  and  thoughtful  while 
I  was  recuperating. 

God  has  been  good  to  all  of  us.    For 
these  blessings,  let  us  respond  with  faith 
hope  and  charity  for  all. 
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OUR  TAXPAYERS  DESERVE  A 

BREAK 

Mr.    MASON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  a  population  of  172  million 
people,  a  yearly  Federal  taxload  of  $73 
billion,  and  a  Federal  debt  of  $273  bil- 
lion. This  makes  an  average  yearly 
Federal  taxload  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  of  $424 
and  an  average  debt  load  of  $1,587  per 
person. 

The  whole  of  Europe— leaving  out 
Russia— has  a  population  of  411  million 
a  total  yearly  taxload  of  $47  billion 
and  a  total  debt  load  of  $117  billion! 
This  makes  an  average  yearly  taxload 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Europe  of  $11,  and  an  average  debt  load 
of  $285  per  person. 

Europe's  total  taxload  of  $47  bUlion  Is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  our  $73  billion 
taxload.  and  her  total  debt  load  of  $117 
billion  is  less  than  one-half  of  our  total 
debt  of  $273  biUion;  yet  we  continue  to 
hand  out  billions  each  year  to  Europe 
in  so-called  foreign  aid.  Is  it  not  past 
tmie  to  give  our  taxpayers  a  break? 

During  the  past  10  years  Congress  has 
given  away  to  our  so-called  allies  over 
$45  billion  in  foreign  aid.  If  this  im- 
mense amount  had  been  spent  in  build- 
ing up  our  own  national  defense  the 
Umted  States  could  have  been  made  ab- 
solutely impregnable— not  even  Russia 
would  dare  to  look  cross  at  us, 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  most  European 
countries  have  balanced  budgets.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Western  Germany 
have  balanced  budgets.  Our  European 
neighbors  produce  more  goods  of  every 
kind  than  they  produced  in  prewar 
days.  They  do  it  because  of  the  rebuilt 
factories  and  modem  machinery  we  have 
furnished  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
•American  taxpayer. 

Today  Europe  has  a  $14  billion  favor- 
able balance  of  trade— a  greater  dollar 
balance  to  buy  American  goods  with 
than  she  has  ever  had  in  her  entire  his- 
tory. Mr.  Dulles,  under  questioning  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
acknowledged  this  fact.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  pour  out  foreign  aid— American 


taxpayers'   dollars— to   further   bolster 
«ie    economy    of    European    nations. 
Every  dollar  of  foreign  aid  we  provide 
whether  economic  or  military  aid   Is  a' 
dollar  less  for  the  European  taxpayer  to 
pay- 
American  foreign  aid  today  Is  being 
used  to  balance  European  budgets,  to 
reduce  European  taxes,  and  to  reduce 
European     national    debts.     Does    this 
make  sense?    Foreign  aid   today  is  a 
fraud.    It  should  be  cut  off  entirely. 
Congress  should  do  two  things : 
First.  Adopt  the  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions and  thereby  save  yearly  some  $5 
or  $6  billion;  and  * 

Second.  Stop  giving  away  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion each  year  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  then  save  $10 
billion  each  year  which  could  mean  a 
$5  bil.ion  tax  cut;  a  $3  billion  payment 
upon  the  national  debt;  and  in  addition 
have  $2  billion  extra  to  spend  for  real 
national  defense.  If  It  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  not  give  our  over- 
burdened taxpayers  a  break,  and  at  the 
same  time  build  up  our  own  national 
defense? 
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Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
bom  in  1900.  And  so,  I  am  a  bit  un- 
happy when  January  1  rolls  around 
each  year  because  I  suddenly  realize 
that  I  am  a  year  older.  But  then  I  dis- 
cover that  on  January  6  we  come  to  the 
birthday  of  our  great  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Rayburk,  of  Texas.  That 
IS  a  happier  occasion  for  me,  because  I 
have  a  chance  to  congratulate  him 
again  and  to  say  to  him  once  more  as  I 
have  through  the  years,  that  he  Is  a 
nne  American,  a  great  guy  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend. 

Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.    I    thank    the 
gentleman. 


CONGRATULATIONS.   MR.   SPEAKER 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
another  year  has  rolled  by  and,  thank 
God.  Sam  Rayburn  is  hale  and  hearty 
prepared  for  whatever  lies  before  us! 
This  is  indeed  reassuring  and  it  is  with 
a  grateful  heart  that  I  wish  him  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

We  need  men  of  his  t5T>e  more  than 
(Cver  in  this  time  of  perplexity,  men 
whose  patriotism  is  beyond  question  and 
whose  determination  to  protect  our 
country  is  as  resolute  as  ever. 

May  we  enjoy  many  more  years  of  his 
virile  service  and  may  he  be  blessed  with 
the  strength  and  vision  which  comes 
from  above  in  meeting  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  great  office.  God 
bless  you  always.  Mr.  Sam,  our  Speaker 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   AUCHINCLOSS.     I  yield   to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  greatly  pleased  at  the  remarks  made 
by  my  friend  from  New  Jersey.  I  Join 
hun  and  approve  what  he  has  said  about 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker 
I  have  characterized  8am  RATwniH  as 
-the  man  with  the  heart  of  gold"  on  so 
many  occasions;  and  certainly  he  is  a 
man  with  a  heart  of  gold."  Friend- 
ttiip  transcends  party  affiliations. 
Every  one  of  us  lias  entertained  for  our 
beloved  friend,  the  Speaker.  Sam  Rat- 
rowr.  not  only  a  deep  feeling  of  respect 
but  an  equaUy  deep  feeling  of  friend- 
ship. Being  of  the  opposite  political 
party  from  that  of  my  friend  of  New 
Jersey.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion in  the  gentleman's  initiating  the 
remarks  he  made  today. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  OLDER  WORKERS 
Mr.     POFP.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unammous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? "*    Wl* 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.    Mr.  Speaker,   In  recent 
years,  with  the  growth  of  the  system  of 
unemployment,  accident,  sickness,  death, 
and  retirement  benefits  for  employees 
constantly  expanding,  the  tendency  has 
been  for  industry  to  refuse  to  employ 
older  workers  and  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers  when  a  reduc- 
tion   in    force    becomes    necessary.    A 
worker  who  loses  his  job  after  the  age  of 
45  finds  It  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
employment    with    a    new    firm,    even 
though  his  training,  experience,  skill,  and 
productive  capacity  may  be  at  the  peak 
of  proficiency.    At  the  age  of  45  a  work- 
er s  financial   load   is   probably   higher 
than  ever  before.    At  that  age.  his  chil- 
dren are  in  the  midst  of  their  higher 
educational  careers,  and  many  promis- 
ing young  students  in  the  scientific  and 
professional    fields    are    compeUed    to 
abandon  coDege  because  their  parents 
have  lost  their  jobs.    This  Is  a  loss  not 
alone  to  the  worker  and  his  chUdren  but 
to  America  where  the  deficit  In  science 
graduate  students  Is  ah-eady  alarming 
The  problem  is  just  as  important  with 
reference  to  workers  who  are  approach- 
ing their  60th  birthday.    They  are  too 
young  to  retire  and  too  old  to  find  a  new 
Job.    Yet.  they  may  be  burdened  with 
mortgages  on  their  homes,  heavy  hospi- 
tal and  medical  expenses,  and  other  ob- 
ligations peculiar  to  our  elder  citizens. 

This  is  an  acute  national  problem 
which  becomes  more  critical  every  day 
ajd  one  which  is  not  easily  solved  by 
Government.  The  Congress  lias  no  eon- 
stitutional  power  to  compel  employers  to 
hire  older  workers  or  to  retain  older 
workers  in  their  employ.  Even  if  Con* 
gress  had  the  constttutional  power.  % 
compulsory  statute  would  be  offensive  to 
our  sense  of  economic  freedom  and  viola- 
tive of  the  principles  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  Moreover,  such  a  compul- 
sory   statute    could    not    be    properly 
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policed  and  enforced  without  expanding 
the  ranks  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
without  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money. 

Accordingly,  the  only  possible  solution 
to  the  problem  is  an  incentive  program  to 
encourage  employers  voluntarily  to  em« 
ploy  and  retain  in  employment  older 
workers.  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  voluntary  tax-incentive 
program.  Under  that  bill,  an  employer 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  not  only  the  gross  salary  or  other 
compensation  paid  to  an  employee  but 
an  additional  2  percent  thereof  for  every 
employee  between  the  ages  of  45  and  50, 
3  percent  for  every  employee  between  the 
ages  of  50  and  55, 4  percent  for  every  em- 
ployee between  the  ages  of  55  and  60,  and 
6  percent  for  every  employee  over  the  age 
of  60. 

.  TTie  passage  of  this  bill  would  mean 
an  initial  loss  of  revenue,  an  estimate 
of  which  I  am  now  trying  to  obtain. 
However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  loss  would  be  substantially  offset 
by  the  tax  revenue  received  from  the 
salaries  and  wages  paid  to  these  older 
employees  who  otherwise  might  not  have 
any  earnings  subject  to  taxation.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a  correspondent 
reduction  of  unemployment  benents 
consumed  and  the  load  on  the  State  and 
local  welfare  rolls  would  be  lightened. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  poUcy  en- 
couraging   the    employment    of    older 
people  would  reduce  the  job  availability 
of  younger  workers.    Such  an  argument 
is  antithetical  to  modem,  enlightened, 
progressive  economic  laws.    Our  modern 
economic  history  proves  that  the  more 
people  we  have  working,  the  more  we 
produce;  the  more  we  produce,  the  more 
we  transport  and  sell;  the  more  we  seU, 
the  cheaper  the  price;  the  cheaper  the 
price,  the  more  we  consimie;  the  more 
we  consume,  the  greater  the  demand; 
the  greater  the  demand,  the  more  we 
need  to  produce;  the  more  we  need  to 
produce,  the  more  jobs  we  have  avail- 
able.   Our  Nation  depends  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  an  expanding  economy,  and 
any  poUcy,  governmental  or  otherwise, 
which  has  as  its  purpose  a  decrease  in 
Job  availability  for  our  older  workers 
will  stagnate  our  expansion  and  thus  in 
the  long  run.  injure  the  younger  worker 
as  well.   More  jobs  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  age,  must  be  our  continuing 
policy. 

We  as  a  Nation  have,  over  the  years, 
depended  for  our  growth  upon  the  wis- 
dom, training,  and  acquired  skills  that 
come  only  with  age  and  experience, 
some  of  our  most  revolutionary  inven- 
tions and  some  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributions to  our  economic,  cultural  and 
scientific  life  In  America  have  come 
from  men  and  women  of  advanced  years 
ta  both  humble  and  exalted  positions. 
This  reservoh-  of  wisdom  and  skills  is 
.  one  of  America's  greatest  assets  and  one 
m  Which  we  have  a  great  investment. 

«!^!*^?!t:  ?^  ^^  appropriate  means, 
protect  that  investment  and  use  that  a^ 
set  to  advance  our  national  interests. 


CONDITIONS  IN  HUNOArY  CALL 
FOR  ACTION  BY  UNTTEt)  NATIONS 
COMMISSION  ON  HUMflpf  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres  the  House 
lor  1  minute.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlamm  from 
Michigan?  1 

There  was  no  objection.      I 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reliable 
reports  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  greatest  hero 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  Gen.  Pal 
Maleter.  and  his  fellow  oAcers,  Gen. 
Istvan  Kovacs,  CoL  Sandor  ^pacsy  and 
others  will  shortly  be  put  on  secret 
trial  and  face  certain  deatti  sentences. 
According  to  a  report  from  Jugoslavia, 
one  of  the  leaders,  Laszlo  ^ovacy,  has 
already  been  tried,  sentenced  and  exe- 
cuted. . 

It  win  be  recalled  that  Gemeral  Male- 
ter and  his  fellow  oflScers  wJre  trapped 
and  arrested  by  the  Soviet  irmy  when 
they  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion in  their  capacity  as  oflScial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Imre  Nagy^vernment 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Udion.  This 
was  carried  out  in  complete  disregard  of 
all  rules  of  international  law. 

Other  reports  tell  of  the  cu  rent  trials 
of  Msgr.  Egon  Turcsanyi,  secretary  of 
Cardinal  Mindszenty.  and  15  priests 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  E8.  as  well 
as  those  of  18  workers  front  the  steel 
plant  located  on  Csepel  Island.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Imre  Nagy.  the  Communist 
who  served  as  Prime  Minister  during 
Hungary's  few  days  of  freedotn  in  1956 
will  also  face  trial  soon.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  appeal  for  k  humani- 
tarian trial  from  the  United  NaUons 
Special  Committee  on  Hungary  has  al- 
ready been  rejected  by  the  c  lief  public 
prosecutor  of  the  puppet  Hur  garian  re- 
gime with  the  following  words 

Tolerance  and  understandin  r  wlU  b« 
shown  only  to  those  who  were  mi  Bled  bv  our 
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BxLKOHT,  llASS.,  September  tl.  1957, 
Hon.  Mr*.  Edith  Nottssb  R^ias, 
Committee  on  Vetertni^  Affair*, 
House  of  Repretentatioe*, 
Wathington.  A  C. 
Dkas  Mbs.  Bogkss:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  my  recent  addre*  which  was  de- 
livered at  the  Joint  Installation  of  ofllcera  of 
Belmont   Poet.   No.    165.   American   Legion. 
Department   of   MasEachusrtts.   on   Monday 
evening,  September  9.  1957,  at  the  Belmont 
High  School  and  which  ypu  bad  then  re- 
quested to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Indeed  It  Is  an  honor  that  you  have  asked 
for  my  Uttle  talk  and  I  sincerely  thank  you 
for  being  so  kind  to  me. 

As  you  already  know,  yoi^  are  always  wel- 
come here  In  Belmont  and '  your  app>earanc« 
here  made  our  Installation  the  best  ever. 

We,  of  Belmont  Post.  Np.  166,  Amofif^^ 
Legion,  thank  you  for  coning. 

Don't  hesitate  to  drop  In 
ever  you  are  in  Belmont. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me  here  In  my  home 
town. 

Very  truly  yours. 

DonaLd  J.  Rtan. 
Commander,  Belmoi  t  Po$t,  No.  1S5. 
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to  see  Us  when- 


enemies. 

11  there  was  ever  a  Ume  for  ihc  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Humaa  Rights  to 
take  acUon.  that  time  has  ce^inly  ar- 
rived. The  United  Nations,  wlkich  found 
Itself  powerless  to  prevent  orlo  remedy 
Soviet  aggression  in  Hungar^has  the 
strongest  obligation  to  appeal  t»  the  con- 
science of  the  enUre  world  &<)  that  the 

illty.^  ^^  ^^"***  °'  *^«  [ruthlessly 
crushed  Hungarian  freedom  iflght  and 
victims  of  Soviet  treachery  ^e  snared 
and  their  Uberty  restored.         ■      ^ 


ADDRESS  BY  COMDR.  DO 
RYAN 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
R^OR?"^  remarks  at  this  poltt  in  the 

fy.T'll^^^^^?^'  Is  there  oblectlon  to 
M^S^ittsI  "^^  ^-"ewoSan  from 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachUB  !tt«.    Mr 

Sd«f  V  ^^^*  ^^^^^ith  a  :  »tter  aS 
address  by  Donald  J.  Ryan,  cojman™ 
Belmont  (Mass.)  Post.  No.  iS^^ 
American  Legion.  •  -lop.  oi  me 


Awwiss  Grvnr  rr  CoMst.  :  )onaij)  J.  Rtaw. 

Belmont  (Mass.)  Post,  Na.  165.  Amsbicajt 
Legion,  DELivE»a»  ax  Foil  Ikstaixahoit 

SKFTXMBZa  9.  1957  ' 

Distinguished  guests,  natlcinal.  department. 
and  county  officers,  comrades  and  friends,  our 
program  this  evening  openfld  and  will  cloee 
with  public  prayer— that  is  the  custom  In 
our  land;  It  Is  more  than  a|cu6tom:  Indeed, 
It  is  the  so\u-ce  of  our  strength. 

In  our  Nation's  history  txa  people  have 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  God  and  our 
dependence  on  Him;  grate  fully  have  they 
thanked  Him  for  His  bleasLigs  and  invoked 
His  divine  guidance.  We  ht  ve  believed  that 
our  Nation  is  built  on  faith  1  n  Almighty  God 
and  that  our  rights  are  glren  us  by  the 
Creator  Himself.  We  have  h  M  aa  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  of  our  legs  eles  our  freedom 
of  religion. 

Where  we  have  succeeded  as  a  naUon  we 
have  honored  the  sacred  tru«t  in  God;  where 
we  have  faltered  we  have  failed  it. 

America  Is  not  Immortal  and  there  are 
signs  in  American  life  of  deterioration  in 
things  of  the  spirit.  When  We  think  of  how 
home  life  has  disintegrated,  how  parental 
responsibility  Is  being  ehaiefully  shirked, 

2[.f.^*^^^^^y  JuvenUe  dellhquency  has  In- 
credibly Increased,  we  can  look  Into  our 
hearts  and  ask  ourselves  If  the  fruit  of  hard 

^^''^J^^'l^^  ^  °°*  beginning  to  decay, 
our  nrst  defense  must  be^  spiritual  We, 
as  American  Legionnaires,  miiat  intensify  our 
youth  program,  our  Amerlcimlsm  prom-am. 
our  "back  to  God"  movement,  all  of  ^S 
emphasize  religious  and  mJral  values  and 
give  our  Nations  youth  •  4ital  Interest  In 

^e'atne^^  "^^^  ^"«^*  ^  ^--^  to 
naSe?  w°S  ?ST  t^ w'LT  iSTS^t?"^ 

Si*?n  *^P'*  'f  "**  yOU^Of  this  N^Uoi 

S2ni  o  ^^^.'^ctuary  of  thklr  own  homS 
honor  and  bless  their  God,  wjll  provide  reU- 

?^,t  t  i!^^  chUdren  to  churct  or  synagogue 
posts  wiu  devote  more  effort  this  year  to  the 

wofk  for'^tl^  °'  f^'""  com«unlt';^iSd  to 
J^r^foi  f  1^*  y°""^  of  "»ei*  communlUee. 

^J  ^r  "^^^  ^*^  community  serv^. 

■^training  of  youth  and  the  preparation 

mwwi!^''*.^^^^^^  ^  Jake  up  tomor- 

^nUTi^X"'^ "  "^'  r^^  °^  "^* 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  renewed 

Amertcan  history.  There  1.  enough  drim. 
aad  adventure  in  the  life  stqry  of  thSTlS! 
tton  to  nre  the  enthusiasm  ^the  ^t^ 


different  youngster.  Our  youth  miist  be 
trained  to  accept  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  vain  have  we 
sacrificed  American  blood  In  the  maelstrom 
of  war  unless  we  InstiU  In  our  youth  the 
spirit  of  building  and  preserving  the  Ameri- 
can heritage.  Not  only  must  we  keep  sub- 
version out  of  our  schools,  but  we  must  gen. 
erate  in  our  youth  a  spirit  of  positive  Ameri- 
canism. 

Self -discipline  and  self-reliance,  the  Ideals 
of  loyalty,  honesty,  personal  responsibility  to 
God  and  fellow  man  must  be  woven  into 
their  character. 

We  mxifit  teach  them  the  spirit  of  service. 
The  historic  question  that  Americans  have 
asked  themselves  has  been.  "How  can  I 
serve?"  Today  the  first  question  in  many 
minds  is.  "How  can  I  avoid  serving?" 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  American  Legion 
to  muster  its  forces,  to  Instill  into  our  youth 
the  spirit  of  service  to  God  and  for  country. 
The  American  veteran  traditionally  has  been 
interested  in  youth  and  from  its  earliest  his- 
tory our  American  Legion  has  carried  a  vig- 
orous program  of  child  welfare.  We  have 
sponsored  Boy  Scouts,  oratorical  contests. 
Junior  baseball,  Boys'  State,  and  Boys'  Na- 
tion. We  have  reached  out  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  orphaned;  we  have  Interested 
ourselves  in  providing  scholarships  for  de- 
serving boys  and  girls.  All  these  have  writ- 
ten a  glorious  record. 

With  the  realization  that  our  young  peo- 
ple wlU  be  tomorrow's  leaders  of  America.  I 
feel  that  we  must  expand  our  community 
service  and  place  the  strength  of  our  mem- 
bership In  a  crusade  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  youth.  We  have  done  much; 
we  can  do  much  more.  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  preserve  our  Amertcan  heritage  than 
by  teaching  youth  to  love  and  be  willing  to 
serve  America. 

We  ourselves,  as  American  Legionnaires. 
m\ist  set  the  pace.  Before  them  we  must 
place  our  own  example  of  unselfish  citizen- 
ship. They  must  see  in  us.  not  Just  old 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  once  sac- 
rificed for  America  in  war,  but  citizens  now 
willing  to  work  for  our  commxinlty.  our  State, 
our  Nation  In  time  of  peace.  We  must  in- 
terest ourselves  In  the  problems  of  our  day. 
stand  guard  over  oiu-  heritage,  exercise  our 
right  to  vote,  and  provide  vigorous  and  un- 
tiring leadership.  Our  country  has  a  Just 
right  to  our  love  and  unwavering  loyalty. 
As  citizens,  we  are  pledged  to  aUcglance  to 
these  United  States.  There  can  be  no  di- 
vided allegiance.  We  cannot  serve  two  mas- 
ters. We  are  dedicated  to  this  Nation  under 
God.  We  must  be  willing  to  live  for,  work 
for.  pray  for,  and.  If  necessary,  die  for  our 
country. 

Our  Nation's  freedom  Is  never  permanently 
■ecured.  It  must  be  defended  by  each  suc- 
ceeding generation.  Its  price  ever  remains 
eternal  vigilance. 

Americans  must  not  lie  lulled  to  sleep  by 
Indifference  now  by  the  prospect  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  the  communistic  world. 
How  can  there  be  peaceful  coexistence  with 
men  whose  charted  course  Is  the  destruction 
of  our  American  ideals. 

Tes,  we  want  peace,  but  peace  with  free- 
dom and  Justice.  We  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, veterans  of  two  world  wars  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  who  have  seen  the  blood 
of  our  buddies,  the  soil  of  many  conUnento, 
and  the  waters  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  we 
who  have  known  the  cost  of  war  in  the  dead, 
the  disabled,  the  widowed  and  the  orphaned! 
we  want  peace  and  we  pray  that  our  children 
and  the  children  of  tomorrow  wlU  be  spared 
the  scourge  of  war. 

But  peace  cannot  be  preserved  simply  by 
wishful  thinking,  it  must  be  worked  for  and 
prayed  for.  The  spirit  of  war  still  hovers 
over  a  Jittery  world.  We  Legionnaires  are 
especially  challenged  to  put  into  action  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  o\ir  American  Le- 
gion preamble.  To  do  that  we  must  preserve 
throughout  oiu-  land  the  good  name  and 


glorious  traditions  of  our  organization,  we 
must  build  good  public  relations  and  we 
must  enlist  every  eUglble  veteran  Into  our 
ranks. 

The  body  of  the  American  Legion  Is  its 
membership;  Its  heart  is  its  program  of 
dedicated  service.  Without  that  heart  vig- 
orously pvmiplng  its  life  blood  Into  con- 
structive projects,  the  American  Legion  post 
will  quickly  weaken  and  die.  Find  a  post 
with  a  wide  and  intensified  program,  manned 
by  legionnaires  who  not  only  recite  the  le- 
gion's preamble,  but  live  it  and  you  will 
find  a  post  respected  in  its  community,  loved 
for  its  contribution  to  Ihe  public  welfare, 
and  gaining  in  strength  and  membership. 

Humbly  we  pray  that  God  wUl  bless  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, our  homes,  the  citizens  of  this  State 
and  of  our  Nation  that  we  may  walk  united 
one  people  under  God.  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  closing  Id  lUte  to  quote  the  words  of 
our  department  adjutant  who  says  we 
etiould —  . 
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Smile  because  there  is  an  American  Legion 
For  God  and  country,  to  serve  and  dare 
That's  why  I'm  a  Legionnaire. 

To  make  my  community  a  better  place. 

And  meet  my  neighbor,  face  to  face. 

To  help  distressed  comrades  their  cross  to 

bear. 
That's  why  I'm  a  Legionnaire. 

To  face  with  courage  the  coming  day. 
And  teach  my  children  how  to  pray. 
To  make  my  flag  a  symbol  rare. 
That's  why  Im  a  Legionnaire. 

And    when   the    Great   Commander   caUs, 
And   taps  are  sounded   for  each  and  alL 
Lest  we  forget  to  breathe  a  prayer. 
And  thank  the  Lord,  Im  a  Legionnaire. 
Thank  you. 


REMARKS  BY  REAR  ADM.  JOHN 
A.  SNACKENBERG 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  the  foUowing  letter 
and  address  of  Rear  Adm.  John  A. 
Snackenberg  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  First  Naval  District  Ef- 
ficiency Award  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on 
November  18,  1957: 

The  Commandant. 
First  Naval  Distbict, 
Boston,  Mass.,  November  19, 1957. 
Hon.  Edttr  NouasE  Rogeks, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Lowell,  Mas*. 
Mt  Dbak  MKs.  Rocias:  I  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  made  last  night  to 
Naval  Reserve  Siarface  Division  1-18.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  comment  favorably  upon 
them,  and  at  the  risk  of  speaking  too  long, 
I  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  emphasize  to  the  young  people  present 
the  unchangeable  goal  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
the  Importance  of  our  Navy  in  maintaining 
world  peace. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  again 
and  to  speak  with  you.    I  hope  that  our  next 
meeting  may  again  be  under  eqtially  pleasant 
circumstances. 
With  my  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Anoerely, 

J.  A.  Snackznbkko. 
Rear  Admiral,  United  State*  Navy. 


Remarks  bt  REAm  Adm.  John  A.  Snacken- 
BEHG.  United  States  Navt,  Upon  the  Occa- 
sion or  THE  Presentation  or  First  Navai. 
District  EmciENcr  Award,  1967.  to  Navai. 
Reserve  Surface  Division  1-18  (L), 
Lowell,  Mass.,  November  18,  1957.  Prince- 
ton Inn,  Dracut,  Mass. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  reverend  clergy,  Mrs 
Rogers,  distinguished  guests,  officers,  and 
men  of  Naval  Reserve  Surface  Division  1-18, 
it  is  to  me  a  particular  pleasure  to  return 
to  LoweU  for  the  third  time  and  to  partici- 
pate with  you  in  the  presentation  of  the 
award  for  outstanding  progress  and  perform- 
ance in  the  Naval  Reserve  Surface  Division 
training  program  to  Division  1-18. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
your  accomplishment,  and  I  am  most  happy 
to  offer  to  you  my  slncerest  congratulations. 
I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
commenting  upon  the  wholehearted  support 
which  the  commtmlty  of  Lowell  has  always 
extended  to  our  local  Naval  Reserve  activity, 
and  I  wish  to  express  to  the  civic  leaders 
here  tonight  the  deep  appreciaUon  of  the 
Navy  and  myself  as  commandant  of  the  First 
Naval  District. 

An  occasion  such  as  this  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  presence  of  your  be- 
loved representative,  Mrs.  Eorrn  Noursb 
Rogers,  whose  keen  and  sustained  interest 
in  veterans'  affairs  she  has  backed  with  her 
powerful  legislative  support.  The  Navy 
shares  with  the  people  of  LoweU  the  high 
regard  In  which  she  Is  held. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  my  remarks  tonight 
should  make  mention  of  the  world  situation 
which  now  is  alarming  and  disturbing  to 
us  in  the  United  States.  Supposedly  at  peace 
we  are  constantly  alerted  by  our  national 
leaders  as  to  the  possibility  of  war  and  the 
necessity  for  powerful  armed  forces  that 
must  be  ready  for  instant  retaliaUon  against 
an   aggressor. 

As  a  nation,  we  dont  like  being  disturbed 
with  talk  of  war  in  time  of  peace.    Histor- 
ically,  cessation   of   hostilities   has   always 
meant  to  us  ridding  ourselves  of  thoughts 
of  war.  complete  absorption  In  peaceful  pur- 
suits,  and   rapid   disarmament.     Two    years 
after   the  War  of  the  Revolution,  our  last 
naval  vessel  was  sold  and  our  Navy  lapsed. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  In   1865,  the 
United    States    possessed    the    world's    most 
powerful  navy  in  ships  built  or  buUdlng.    By 
the  end  of  1873.  our  Navy  in  personnel  and 
active  ships  was  smaller  than  that  of  prac- 
tically every  other  world  power.   When  World 
War  I  terminated,  the  United  States  once 
again  had.  built  or  building,  the  first  Navy 
In  the  world.     The  year  1930  saw  us  below 
Great  Britain  and  probably  Inferior  to  Japan. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  for  the  third 
time  In  less  than  100  years,  we  stood  at  the 
top  in  naval  might.    As  Fleteher  Pratt,  well- 
known  writer  on  naval  subjects,  said:  "The 
specific  genius  of  western  peoples  is  to  profit 
by  experience."     Thus,  we  did  not  put  our 
Navy  completely  In  mothballs  In  1945.  and 
possessed  a  modest  amoimt  of  readiness  for 
the  emergency  of  1950  In  Korea. 

Knowing  the  will  to  peace  and  business  of 
the  average  American,  our  national  leaders 
feel  it  their  duty  to  keep  us  from  being  luUed 
Into  apathy:  for,  we  know,  as  a  people  we 
are  only  too  prone  to  Interpret  foreign  acts 
of  self-interest  which  happen  to  coincide 
with  ours  as  the  advent  of  permanent  world 
peace. 

These  warnings  affect  individuals  differ- 
ently. Some  think  them  a  cry  of  "wolf" 
which  can  be  sounded  so  often  that  its  effect 
is  lost;  others  think  them  a  routine  clamor 
from  the  military  around  budget  time  for 
funds  that  may  or  may  not  be  needed  and 
they  resent  the  martial  excitement  of  an 
annual  Paul  Revere's  Ride;  still  others  are 
very  deeply  disturbed  and  dont  know  Just 
what  to  think. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  average  cltl- 
aen  has  a  difflciUt  Ume  mAking  for  him— if 
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an  evaluation  of  all  the  statements  In  the 
press  and  In  formulating  an  estimate  of  the 
tntematlonal  situation.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  do  this  either,  but  there  are  soma 
historical  facts,  some  specialized  knowledgs 
common  to  those  of  my  profession,  and  a 
little  philosophy  that  have  helped  me,  and 
I  hope  that  my  thinking  along  these  lines 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  tonight. 

To  start  with,  we  know  that  BuasU  and. 
In  various  degrees,  her  satellites  form  ths 
opposition  to  OUT  kind  of  democracy.  Rus- 
sia's objective  Is  unmistakably  set  forth  In 
many  places.  A  short  quotation  from  lisnin 
should  settle  this  point.  He  said:  ^'Either 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  triumphs  In  every 
advanced  country  In  the  world  or  the  most 
reactionary  imperialism  triumphs,  the  most 
savage  imperialism,  which  is  throttling  tlM 
small  and  feeble  nationalities  and  reinstating 
reaction  all  over  the  world— Anglo-American 
imperialism  which  has  perfectly  mastered  th« 
,  art  of  using  the  form  of  a  democratic  repub- 
lic. One  or  the  other,  there  Is  no  middle 
course." 

Remember  that  we  couldn't  believe  Hitler's 
program  as  given  in  his  book  Meln  Kampf, 
but  It  proved  to  be  a  pretty  reliable  blueprint 
>  in  the  end.  The  Communist,  of  all  people. 
lives  by  the  book.  Deviation  from  the  book 
or  the  party  line  Is  the  road  to  liquidation. 
General  Zhukov  Is  tiie  most  recent  example 
of  this.  Russia's  objective  Is  clear.  It  is 
world  domination  by  communism  and  the 
language  is  both  tough  and  iincompromising. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  sees  communism  trium- 
phant throughout  the  world  and  has  stated 
that  victory  can  be  obtained  through  peace- 
ful coexistence.  Thus  he  contradicts  the 
precepts  of  Lenin  who  could  not  visualize 
Communist  victory  without  violence,  and  he 
also  contradicts  himself  because,  following 
the  first  Geneva  Siuimlt  Conference. 
Khrushchev  said.  "Anybody  who  takes  our 
smile  for  withdrawal  from  the  teachings  of 
Karl  Marx  or  Lenin  is  making  a  mistake. 
Those  who  expect  this  will  have  to  wait  until 
Easter  Sunday  falls  on  Monday." 

These  statements  are  confusing  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  expect  from  our  Govern- 
ment a  reasonable  consistency,  a  regard  tar 
truth,  and  a  recognition  that  others  have  a 
right  to  their  opinions,  and  we  have  an 
awareness  that  negotiations  may  result  In 
compromise.  Let  us  realize  that  since  Ck>m- 
munlst  ends  Justify  to  them  the  employment 
of  any  means,  we  can  expect  in  dealing  with 
their  Government  no  consistency,  no  regard 
for  truth,  no  recognition  of  our  opinions,  and 
certainly  no  voluntary  attitude  of  compro- 
mise. As  P.  E.  Moseley  tells  us:  "Coexistence 
in  our  minds  not  only  means  'existing  to- 
gether at  the  same  time'  but  the  idea  of 
'together'  has  a  peaceful  implication  as  most 
of  us  wishfully  think.  Peaceful  coexistence 
the  way  we  envision  it  might  be  a  workable 
compromise.  Pecu:eful  coexistence  the  way 
Mr.  Khrushchev  envisions  it  might  not  be 
possible  in  his  eyes  unless  we  cease  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  desires  of  Russia." 

I  think  we  must  for  our  own  safety  be  con- 
Tlnced  that  world  domination  by  communism 
remains  Russia's  objective  and  that  the  con- 
flicting statements  issuing  from  the  Kremlin 
are  no  more  than  indications  to  us  tliat  the 
means  to  that  end  have  altered  temporarily. 
It  Is  well  established,  In  fact,  that  Russia 
possesses  a  large  navy,  a  very  large  army,  a 
powerfiil  air  force,  and  has  made  great  ad- 
vances In  the  military  applications  of  at<»nic 
energy  and  space  traveL  She.  therefore.  Is 
on  the  road  to  possessing  the  military  means 
to  achieve  her  ends.  This  Is  the  alternative 
to  peaceful  coexistence  which  only  involves 
economic  penetration.  Infiltration  into  gov- 
ernment, arousing  social  unrest,  and  com- 
mitting overt  acts  short  of  hot  war. 

It  Is  rather  (tightening  at  first  to  realise 
that  we  confront  a  powerful,  dynamle  nation 
with  an  Inflexible  aggressive  ambition  to  Im- 
pose its  will  upon  us.  led  by  men  who  by  our 


standards  are  tmscmpulous.  xmi^oral.  and 
conscienceless.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  such  a  situation  has  never  existed  in  the 
world  before,  and  some  people  grMP  at  the 
Idea  of  perpetuating  peace  through  the  pos- 
session of  a  superweapon  and  a  capability  at 
waging  a  push-button  war. 

We  must,  however,  keep  our  f^  on  the 
ground.  What  one  man  has  made,  another 
can  duplicate  or  even  improve  upon.  Thus, 
we  really  face  the  age-old  situation  wherein 
man  has  found  it  necessary  to  match  weapon 
with  weapon,  and  capability  with  capability. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  enomuma  dlllerence 
In  the  weapons  of  today.  Arnold  Toynbee 
says:  ''The  Invention  of  atomld  weapons 
looks  as  if  it  may  bars  obliterated  formerly 
valid  differences  between  soldier  and  civilian, 
front  and  rear,  victor  and  vanqulsmad.  If  so, 
then  our  present  period  would  be'tmique  In 
seeing  the  historic  Institution  of  inr  turned 
into  something  new  and  dlfferent-4-mass  sui- 
cide. We  have  already  coined  a  pew  word 
'genocide'  to  describe  thU  new  pWbliity.** 
History,  however,  gives  a  strong  indication 
that  human  beings  are  profoundly; impressed 
by  something  that  threatens  theit  existence 
as  a  race  and  they,  up  to  now,  have  avoided 
recourse  to  weapons  with  that  potentiality. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  armai$ent  com- 
prises ultimate  weapons,  togeiber  with 
weapons  of  more  limited  capacity.  Such  also 
Is  the  armament  of  every  major  poker  In  the 
world. 

One  might  ask  why  we  bothei  to  equip 
ourselves  with  conventional  weapc  as  of  lim- 
ited capability.  A  quick  answer  la  that  ulti- 
mate weapons  are  In  short  sup]  ly,  which 
.  might  well  be  true  but  which,  I  bel  eve,  is  not 
a  complete  answer.  No  nation  desires  to  en- 
gage In  a  war  in  which  there  is  tio  victory 
possible.  Every  nation  knows  thai  disagree- 
ments are  highly  probable,  and  that  recourse 
may  be  had  to  arms — but  all,  I  im  of  the 
opinion,  hope  that  the  use  oi  xiltimate 
weapons  can  be  avoided. 

People  perhaps  feel  somewhat  US  e  Ole  who, 
during  prohibition,  presented  a  I$quor  pre- 
scription to  be  filled.  The  druggist  said: 
"Ole,  all  I  have  is  some  'Old  Ci  ow.'  Will 
that  do?"  Ole  reached  for  the  pr  ascription. 
"No,"  he  said.  I  don't  want  to  ly;  I  Jiist 
want  to  Jiunp  aroxmd  a  little." 

The  mechanism  of  the  United  N  itiona,  the 
Ttuman  Doctrine,  the  Korean  true  s,  the  pro- 
tection of  Formosa,  and  the  Bisenhower 
Doctrine  all  testify  to  the  earnest  desire  of 
responsible  nations  to  restrict  international 
disagreements  to  the  Jumping  around  cate- 
gory. Bach  successful  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion gives  the  peoples  of  the  world  tnore  hope 
of  permanent  peace,  and  more  conviction 
that  the  weapons  of  genocide  offar  no  solu- 
tions to  their  difficulties.  T 

It  is  this  realization,  and  the  Knowledge 
that  our  country  la  looked  to  for  leadership 
and  assistance,  that  requires  us  today  to  be 
militarily  strong  in  all  categories  a^d  to  have 
available  to  us  means  of  persuasion  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Consequently,  we 
plsm  our  ciurent  military  needs  ij  the  light 
of  possible  opponents  and  situations  as  we 
deem  the  need  to  exist.  The  knowledge  that 
our  arsenal  is  in  being,  ready  for  instant  use 
against  an  aggressor,  wiU,  as  it  %&a  in  the 
past,  constitute  the  great  deterrent. 

The  ultimatum  posed  by  international 
eommtmism,  along  with  the  threatlof  the  use 
of  ultimate  weapons  is  very  serious  but  I 
believe  that  despite  ultimatums  and  ultimate 
weapons,  our  convictions  will  prevaU  if  we 
show  we  are  ready  to  defend  them. 

I  suggest  that  to  keep  the  peace  the  best 
means  this  country  possesses  lies  in  our  ver- 
satile and  mobile  present-day  H^vy  which 
has  been  accurately  described  as  th^  precision 
Instrument  of  OTir  cotm try's  diplomacy.  This 
has  been  recogniaed  frtan  the  e^lleat  days 
of  our  existence  as  a  Natifoi.  Qur  second 
President,  Jc^m  Adams,  has  passed  on  to  us 
words  that  are  as  true  today  as  When  they 


were  spoken  in  1802.  He  saldl:  "The  counsel 
Themlstocles  gave  to  Athens.  Pompey  to 
Rome,  Cromwell  to  Sngland,  Dewitt  to  HoU 
land,  and  Colbert  to  Prance,  I  have  always 
given,  and  shall  continue  to  give  to  my 
countrymen:  that,  as  the  grei^t  questions  of 
oonunerca  and  power  between  nations  and 
empires  must  be  decided  t>y  a  military 
marine,  and  war  and  peace  are  determined 
at  sea— all  reasonable  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  a  navy.  The  trident  o<  Neptune 
is  the  sceptre  of  the  world."; 

RETURN  TO  THE  OLDBTSTEIi  OP 
U8INO  THE  TELEPHONE 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassadhuseiU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotu  oonMeai  to  ftd- 
dreu  the  Houm  for  1  minutd  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther  i  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentUvroman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection^  [ 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massai&iusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  io  pay  a  great 
tribute  to  the  telephone  operators  at  the 
Capitol.  So  far  as  my  oj 
concerned,  many  times  th^y  have  saved 
my  people  a  great  deal  of  money  In  con- 
tracts; many  times  they  h^ive  saved  hu- 
man life  by  their  help  and 
cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we 
to  our  old  system  of  using 
I  spend  hours  being  transferred  to  other 
offices.  I  have  to  have  wit^  me  a  sched- 
ule of  the  different  telephpne  numbers. 
I  find,  trying  to  call  the  depiirtmentB  long 
distance,  that  I  caimot  bie  transferred 
from  one  office  to  another  office  in  the 
same  department.  So,  I  must  put  an- 
other long-distance  call  to  the  depart- 
ment again.  It  is  very  expensive;  valu- 
able time  is  consumed,  and  Is  very  un- 
satisfactory, I  believe,  to  everybody. 


their  great 

lid  go  back 

the  telephone. 


:er,  I  have 

establish  a 
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JOINT    CONGRESSIONAt    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Si 
today  introduced  a  bill 
Joint  Congressional  Coi 
Space. 

This  Joint  committee,  modeled  cloeely 
along  the  lines  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  would  be  composed  of 
nine  Members  of  each  House.  No  more 
than  five  f  n»n  each  House  qould  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  like  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  thechairmanship 
would  alternate  between  the  House  and 
Senate  with  each  CongressT 

The  outer  space  group  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  "continuing  studies  of 
the  use  and  control  of  outer  space." 
Specifically,  it  would  be  liuthorized  to 
oversee  the  following  five  atreas: 

Plrst.  The  research,  dev^pment.  pro- 
duction, and  other  activlti^  of  any  de> 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government, 
or  of  any  private  agency,  conducting 
activities  relating  to  outer  space,  Inchitf- 
ing  such  activities  relating  to  rockets, 
missiles,  and  earth  satellite  t. 
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Second.  International  relations  and 
agreements  oonoeming  outer  space. 

Third.  Security  standards  and  safe- 
guards with  respect  to  outer-space  activ- 
ities. 

Fourth.  The  control  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  concerning  outer- 
space  activities. 

Wfth.  The  protection  of  health  and 
promotion  of  safety  in  connection  with 
research,  development,  and  production 
activities  relating  to  outer  space. 

Space,  missile,  and  rocket  problems— 
and  our  whole  defense  posture— must  be 
the  first  concern  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  one  tpeetHc,  Congress  must 
augment  Its  committee  alinement  to  help 
ease  and  encourage  America's  entrance 
into  the  space  age. 

Missiles,  rockets,  and  satellites  are  not 
only  the  number  one  order  of  business 
today— they  are  also  going  to  be  of  vital 
Importance  for  years  to  come.  The 
splendid  record  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  is  a  good  precedent 
for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Outer  Space. 
The  new  Joint  committee  can  act  as  an 
effective  and  constructive  watchdog  over 
our  immediate  outer  space  military 
plans,  and  can  also  in  the  future  deal 
with  the  potentially  knotty  problems  of 
outer  space  control,  jurisdiction,  and  use. 

If  Congress  is  to  cooperate  fully  and 
completely  in  America's  efforts  to  main- 
tain dominance  in  the  space  age,  it  is 
essential  that  we  have  a  group  constant- 
ly studying  developments  In  these  fields. 
It  would  not  only  keep  Congress  and  the 
American  people  Informed  of  progress  In 
outer-space  work,  but  would  provide  the 
necessary  expertise  for  formulating 
legislation  and  jwlicies  in  this  complex 
area. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
Congress  act  to  create  a  Cabinet  post  of 
Secretary  of  Research  and  Development. 
Operating  from  such  a  powerful  posi- 
tion, he  could  promote  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  all  groups  dedicated 
to  scientific  progress,  not  only  as  to  proj- 
ects undertaken  but  as  to  the  hiring  of 
precious  personnel.  His  Inherent  pres- 
tige could  help  lift  basic  scientific  re- 
search above  the  secondary  level,  rot 
only  for  defense  purposes,  but  in  the 
long  rxm  to  raise  our  standard  of  living. 
He  could  promote  the  friendly,  respon- 
sive, and  understaixling  atmosphere  In 
which  science  can  flourish.  Only  an 
America  where  science  is  encouraged  and 
fully  supj)orted  can  survive  m  the  space 
age. 

The  Immediate,  number  one  problem 
of  Congress  is  to  provide  the  Nation  with 
the  wherewithal,  the  understanding,  and 
the  cooperation  necessary  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  Russians  in  the  military  and  scien- 
tific fields.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  keep  an  eye  on  the  long  run.  and 
must  lay  the  foundations  now  upon 
which  future  scientiflc  advances  can  be 
builk 

A  Joint  Committee  on  Outer  Space  and 
a  Secretary  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment are  musts,  not  only  for  the  long 
haul,  but  for  the  Immediate  speedup  of 
our  science  programs.  I  am  confident 
the  American  people  and  Congress  are 
prepared  to  take  these  significant  steps 
CIV 7 
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so  essential  to  our  adjustment  to  the 
space  age  and  to  our  survival  as  a  tn% 
Nation. 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  PATS 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  ONLY  HOPE 
FOR  TAX  CUT 

iCr.  FDfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  azKi  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
assured  that  the  new  budget,  the  highest 
peacetime  spending  program  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  wiU  be  in  balance,  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  defense  needs 
of  this  Nation  will  not  permit  a  tax  re- 
duction DOW.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
aerioudy  doubt  any  future  tax  relief  in 
view  of  the  necessity  for  additional  de- 
fense outlays  to  meet  Russia's  challenge. 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  and  realize  the  present 
dangerous  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  the  urgent  need  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  billiobs  of  dollars  to 
speed  up  and  expand  our  missile  pro- 
gram. 

However,  I  am  not  so  certain  that  the 
hard-pressed  wage  earners  in  this  coun- 
try can  appreciate  thie  continued  resist- 
ance of  this  Congress  to  a  national  lot- 
tery—the only  avenue  left  open  which 
could  and  would  hghten  the  unconscion- 
able tax  buixlen  now  shouldered  by  our 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
our  American  workers,  who  spend  nearly 
one-third  of  their  working  day  to  pay 
their  taxes,  understand  the  continued 
stubbornness  and  reluctance  of  this  Con- 
gress to  accept  a  national  lottery  as  the 
only  normal  thing  left  which  could  and 
would  brighten  their  hopes  for  a  tax  cut 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Trendex  poll 
takm  in  every  section  of  this  land  and 
of  people  in  every  income  bradcet  should 
be  sufficient  proof  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple favor  a  national  lottery  as  a  means 
to  reduce  taxes. 

The  present  crisis  demands  that  we 
become  realistic.  If  the  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  would  banish  hy- 
pocrisy, remove  the  blinders  and  open 
their  eyes  to  this  painless  and  volimtary 
form  of  taxation,  they  will  find  an  ad- 
ditional $10  trillion  a  year  coming  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  which  can 
very  wen  provide  a  tax  cut  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
without  this  proposed  additional  source 
of  revenue,  all  present  and  future  hope 
for  tax  relief  win  be  shattered.  And 
while  I  agree  that  our  national  security 
must  have  first  priority,  I  also  feel  that 
tax  rehef  is  needed  to  provide  a  stim- 
ulus  for  American  initiative  and  enter- 
prise. Without  that,  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  our  American  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  will  sufl^  irreparable  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  taxpayers 
want  and  need  tax  relief  now  and  It  is 
up  to  us  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
courage  that  wiU  make  this  tax-cut 
dream  a  reality.  A  national  lottery  is 
the  only  answer— the  only  hope. 


Mi".  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimons  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON,  Mr,  Speaker,  a  signlfi. 
cant  evidence  that  driver  education  pays 
TO  revealed  to  the  Utah  Auto  Dealers' 
Association  by  Vaughn  L,  Han,  director 
of  health,  physical  education,  and  reere-, 
ation  of  the  Utah  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  While  thanking  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  for  providing  the  cars 
Mr,  Hall  said: 

At  the  present  time  we  are  os>eraUnc  67 
automobiles  in  60  high  schools.  We  now  have 
a  Uttle  more  than  6,000  of  otu"  13,000  ellglbls 
hlgta-schcol  students  enrolled  in  drtver-edu- 
caUon  classes.  This  is  approximately  a  SftO- 
percent  increase  over  last  year's  program. 

Using  the  formula  on  the  ooets  of  fatal 
accidents  which  has  been  developed  by  tba 
National  Safety  Council  and  widely  ac- 
cepted— and  using  the  conclusions  of  re- 
search on  the  effect  of  driver  training  on  driv- 
ing records  of  students  who  have  had  the 

course  in  eontragt  to  those  wbo  have  not 

we  have  calculated  (rather  conservatively) 
that  each  car  utilized  fully  each  year  means 
the  saving  of  2  lives  and  $50,000  in  economic 
loss.  There  are  many  different  ways  of  stat- 
ing the  cost  of  accidents  and  the  effect  of 
driver  education.  However,  this  Is  merely 
an  attempt  to  reduce  these  statistics  to  an 
Individual  appeal  to  each  auto  dealer  to  co- 
operate with  schools  in  tlae  program. 


R^SUM^  OP  12TH  GATT  SESSION 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  12th  ses- 
sion of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— usually  referred  to  as  GATT— 
as  a  Congressional  adviser  to  the  United 
States  delegation,  together  with  the 
Honorable  Prawk  EIarstsn,  of  Mlssoinl. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  good  will  that 
animated  the  session  which  was  held 
from  October  17  to  November  30.  1957. 
It  is  my  belief  that  strong  United  States 
support  of  such  collective  economic 
efforts  as  the  GATT  and  the  European 
common  market  represents  one  of  the 
positive  steps  we  can  take  to  strengthen 
and  maintain  our  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  set  up  in  1947, 
largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  is  a  very 
active  participant  in  the  GATT.  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  reduction  of  trade 
restrictions  and  the  stimulation  of  sound 
International  commerce.  The  United 
States  takes  part  in  the  GATT  under  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  37  coun- 
tries which  have  signed — Ghana  and 
Malaya  both  adhered  to  their  own  right 
this  year  after  achieving  independence 
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within  the  British  Commonwealth— and 
which  account  for  about  85  percent  of 
world  trade,  meet  at  annual  sessions  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  come  up  in 
carrying  out  the  agreement.  These  ses- 
sions ordinarily  meet  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  the  fall  of  each  year.  This 
year's  session,  the  12th  since  1947,  took 
place  in  Geneva  from  October  17  to  No- 
vember 30, 

The  main  problem  on  the  agenda  this 
year  was  the  European  common  market. 
This  is  a  plan  worked  out  by  six  Euro- 
pean coiintries — France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
boiu-g — to  set  up  a  sort  of  United  States 
of  Europe  in  economic  matters.  The  six 
countries  will,  over  a  period  of  15  years, 
drop  all  the  tariffs  and  other  trade  re- 
strictions they  now  have  between  each 
other.  It  will  mean  a  imifled  market  of 
about  160  million  consumers. 

The  United  States  has  supported  this 
development  not  only  because  we  believe 
that  the  economic  strengthening  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  important  political  re- 
sults. If  it  succeeds  in  its  goal  of  raising 
living  standards  in  Europe,  the  common- 
market  area  can  be  expected  to  buy  more 
goods  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  some  coun- 
tries which  now  sell  to  Europe  are  con- 
cerned that  this  new  development  may 
put  them  in  a  poorer  competitive  posi- 
tion. The  fact  that  tariffs  inside  the  area 
will  be  eliminated  entirely,  and  a  com- 
mon tariff  will  be  applied  against  outside 
countries  will  certainly  change  the  com- 
petitive situation  to  some  degree.  But 
the  GATT  rules  require  that  the  new 
common  tariff  against  the  outside  not  be 
generally  higher  than  the  tariff  rates  of 
the  six  countries  which  were  in  effect  be- 
fore. The  common-market  plan  also  in- 
cludes the  overseas  territories  of  the  six 
European  countries  on  a  special  basis, 
and  this,  too,  has  given  cause  for  con- 
cern. At  this  GATT  session  all  these 
problems  were  very  carefully  examined, 
and  it  was  decided  that  there  will  be  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  common-market  de- 
velopments in  order  to  safeguard  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  outside  the  area. 

Another  matter  regularly  considered 
at  GATT  sessions  which  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States  is  the  progress 
being  made  in  getting  rid  of  the  import 
quotas  used  by  countries  like  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Italy, 
and  others  under  the  GATT  provision 
which  permits  such  import  quotas  when 
a  country  is  short  of  dollar  exchange. 
To  enable  these  countries  to  make  sure 
that  the  limited  dollars  available  will  be 
used  for  the  goods  that  will  help  to  end 
their  dollar  problem,  the  GATT  permits 
quotas.  But  these  quotas  are  permitted 
under  the  GATT  only  so  long  as  the 
country  is  short  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  GATT  carries  on  regular  discussions 
to  see  if  each  country  applying  such 
quotas  is  doing  so  in  accordance  with 
the  GATT  rules.  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  agreed  that  Germany  had 
earned  so  much  foreign  exchange 
through  its  economic  recovery  that  it 
should  no  longer  use  quotas.  The  Ger- 
mans came  in  with  a  program  for  elim- 
inating some  ol  their  quotas  but  the 
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other  coimtries  did  not  think  Ithey  went 
far  enough  and  recommended  that  the 
German  Government  reconsider  and 
come  up  with  an  additional  program.  A 
number  Of  other  countries  haite  also  im- 
proved their  foreign  exchange  situation 
end,  accordingly,  announced  a  reduction 
in  the  list  of  goods  under  quotas,  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States.] 

^ihe  GATT  countries  each  yiar  receive 
a  report  on  trends  in  world  oommodity 
trade,  because  of  the  large  shat e  of  world 
trade  this  represents,  and  certain  coun- 
tries are  largely  dependent  o^  trade  in 
a  few  commodities.  The  discussion  of 
th*s  report  gave  most  attention  to  the 
failure  of  the  trade  in  basic  jfoodstuffs 
ahd  raw  materials  to  expand  bs  rapidly 
as  that  of  other  goods.  The  GATT 
countries  recognized  the  importance  of 
this  and  the  related  problems  if  agricul- 
tural protection  and  the  instability  of 
world  commodity  markets,  aiid  decided 
to  have  them  studied  by  a  panal  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  experts.]  The  ex- 
perts will  examine  the  available  facts 
relating  to  these  problems  and]  their  im- 
plications but  will  not  draw  any  conclu- 
sions or  make  recommendations  about 
the  various  national  trade  pqjUcies  and 
programs  that  are  involved.      j 

Ihe  United  States  progranj  of  grad- 
ually feeding  its  Government-held  agri- 
cultural surpluses  into  the  world  market. 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  ;o  normal 
trade,  was  another  subject  of  great  in- 
terest at  the  session.  Our  lolicy  has 
been  to  report  fully  on  this  p'ogram  to 
the  GATT  countries,  and  to  st  md  ready 
to  explain  how  in  running  th^^  program 
we  do  our  best  to  protect  noitaial  com- 
mercial trade.  While  some  [countries 
said  that  our  orderly  release  df  supplies 
damages  their  trade,  the  countries  that 
have  been  able  to  buy  our  surplus  grain 
and  cotton  at  world  prices  on  c  asy  terms 
spoke  up  about  the  benefits  o  the  sur- 
plus disposal  program.  The  countries 
that  sell  these  same  comm^iities  in 
world  trade  want  us  to  give  t  lem  more 
notice  and  opportunity  to  ccnsult  re- 
garding specific  disposal  agreements. 

The  GATT  is  just  what  its  ;itle  indi- 
cates—a  general  agreement4-and  the 
writing  up  of  general  trade  rules  dealt 
inadequately  with  a  number  bt  special 
cases.  These  have  been  taken  bare  of  by 
waivers  from  the  rules  in  specific  in- 
stances under  certain  carefully  spelled- 
out  conditions.  This  has  been  done  in  a 
number  of  cases,  many  of  wh  ch  are  of 
little  trade  importance.  In  n  ost  cases 
the  countries  which  have  receivi  d  waivers 
must  submit  reports  at  the  ann  Lial  meet- 
ings for  consideration  by  the  i  issembled 
delegations.  At  the  session  just  ended 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
reported  on  the  progress  in  achieving  a 
six-country  common  market  Tf or  coal 
coke,  and  iron  and  steel.  This  project 
is  almost  completed,  and  on  Feljruary  10, 
1958,  this  special  common  market  will 
have  a  single  tariff  system.  Tie  United 
States  has  a  waiver  for  its  ^ction  22 
actions  and  gave  a  complete  and  detailed 
report  on  the  operation  of  these  agricul- 
tural trade  controls.  Belgivunj  reported 
on  the  progress  it  is  making  Under  the 
terms  of  its  \i  Mver  to  reduce  and  elimi- 
nate its  import  quotas  on  certkin  agri- 
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cultural  items.  The  special  problem  of 
easing  the  transition  from  a  protected 
market  to  a  competitive  one  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  decided  to  permit  for 
one  more  year  application^  for  the  use  of 
special  waiver  provislond  lot  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  GATT  countries  also  granted 
France  and  Germany  permission  to  apply 
special  preferences  to  their  trade  with 
the  Saar.  which  hi  effect  will  be  part  of 
the  customs  and  monetary  territory  of 
both  countries  until  the  e|id  of  1959. 

The  tariff  aspect  of  the  GATT  was  dis- 
played at  the  recent  meeting  by  work  on 
the  tariffs  of  Finland,  Brizi),  Cuba,  and 
New  Zealand.  Finland  d^alued  its  cur- 
rency last  summer,  and  was  granted 
permission  to  raise  Its  sjlecific  customs 
duties  enough  to  offset  the  devaluation. 
Brazil  and  Cuba  have  revised  their  tariffs, 
which  were  drawn  up  more  than  50  years 
ago.  The  various  probleiUs  Involved  In 
the  changes  in  classification,  nomencla- 
ture, rates  of  duty,  and  Adjustment  of 
tariff  concessions  grantea  to  the  other 
GATT  countries,  were  discussed  in  prepa- 
ration for  negotiations  soTtliat  the  new 
tariffs  can  be  put  into  effect  without  in- 
terfering with  trade,  and  without  up- 
setting the  balance  of  existing  tariff  con- 
cessions. New  Zealand  ii  also  revising 
its  tariff,  and  similar  woifc  will  have  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  new  New 
Zealand  tariff  during  1958, 

Customs  tariffs  are  lengthy,  compli- 
cated documents,  and  tieir  technical 
language  can  conceal  poll  ;ies  which  can 
affect  a  whole  branch  at  industry  or 
trade.  The  GATT  makes  possible  a  sys- 
tematic and  orderly  examination  of  the 
problems  and  interests  invilved  in  a  tariff 
revision,  and  gives  all  the  countries  con- 
cerned the  chance  to  malce  themselves 
heard.  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
time  and  money  that  is  sakred  by  having 
negotiations  take  place  J  between  the 
countries  concerned  simultaneously  at  a 
central  place,  the  GATT  procedures  are 
of  great  advantage.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, of  course,  are  the  advantages  gained 
through  the  GATT  in  terms  of  agreement 
concerning  the  interpret  itlon  of  lan- 
guage and  the  apphcatioi  of  accepted 
rules,  and  keeping  as  short  as  possible 
the  length  of  time  during  which  im- 
porters and  exporters  do  e  ot  know  what 
rates  of  duty  will  apply. 

The  GATT  has  special  rtiles  for  coun- 
tries which  are  less  developed,  permitting 
them  to  give  exceptional  [protection  to 
infant  industries  under  certain  condi- 
tions. A  country  desiring  tfo  take  advan- 
tage of  these  rvUes  must  anply  to  all  the 
GATT  countries,  submitting  a  plan  and 
justification  of  the  proposed  protective 
measures.  Ceylon  applied!  for  and  was 
granted  permission  to  protect  certain  in- 
dustries, but  in  a  way  that  Reaves  Ameri- 
can trade  interests  largely  unharmed. 

Another  job  of  the  GATtT  meetings  Is 
to  consider  complaints  tl^at  are  made 
about  actions  or  policies  of  GATT  coun- 
tries which  other  member  nations  con- 
sider to  be  inconsistent  with  the  GATT 
provisions.  One  of  the  itefos  that  came 
up  imder  this  heading  this  year  involved 
an  increase  in  duty  on  lond-plasring  rec- 
ords by  Greece,    The  Gree  w  had  agreed 
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in  the  GATT  not  to  raise 


heir  duty  on 


phonograph  records,  but  they  argued 
that  long-playing  records  really  were  dif- 
ferent, for  customs  purposes,  from  the 
heavier  and  cheaper  78  revohitions  per 
minute  records.  During  the  session  the 
Germans  announced  that  the  Greeks  had 
agreed  to  limit  the  duty  on  long-playing 
records  to  36  percent,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  rate  on  78  revolutions 
per  minute  records.  The  United  States 
is  the  second  biggest  exporter  of  long- 
playing  records  to  Greece,  so  this  result 
benefits  our  phonograph  record  industrv 
and  export  trade. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  entered  a  com- 
plaint about  our   recent   escape-clause 
action  raising  the  duty  on  spring  clothes- 
pins, claiming  that  our  action  was  incon- 
sistent with   the   GATT   rjles.    These 
countries  will   now  discu-a  the  action 
dlrecUy  with  us.  but  if  no  settlement  is 
reached  they  may  have  it  considered  by 
the  GATT  Intersessional  Committee. 
^™  Norwegians   proposed    that   the 
GATT  countries  draw  up  GATT  amend- 
ments to  control  cartel  activities  in  the 
International  trade  field.    The  delega- 
uons  decided  that  material  on  cartels 
and  antitrust  legislation  should  be  col- 
lected and  studied  by  the  GATT  Inter- 
sessional   Committee,     perhaps    to     be 
placed    on    the    agenda    of    the    1958 
sessioa 

At  a  special  part  of  the  session,  from 
??^'  28  to  30,  At  which  most  of  the 
GATT    countries    were   represented    by 
mmisters  of  trade,  or  their  high-level 
equivalent.  It  was  the  unanimous  view 
that  the  GATT  Is  essential  to  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  free  world. 
The  ministers  agreed  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  strengthen  this  agree- 
ment, particularly  by  bringing  the  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation  into 
effect.     Since  the  United  States  is  the 
leading   trading  country  in   the  world 
and  must  sign  the  OTC  agreement  be- 
fore  the   organisation   can   be   set   up 
most  countries  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  to   provide   the   leadership.    At 
this  session  of  the  Congress  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  will  be  up  for  renewal 
and  the  OTC  for  approvaL    The  Presi- 
dent has  urged  that  both  the  Trade 
Agreements   Act   and    authorization   to 
Join  OTC  be  passed  in  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  the  United  States    and 
has  mdicatcd   that  authority   to  enter 
Into  trade  agreements  should  be  granted 
for  a  further  5-year  period,  with  ade- 
quate   but   carefully    safeguarded    au- 
thority further  to  reduce  United  States 
tariffs. 

The  work  accomplished  at  the  session 
was  convincing  evidence  of  the  useful- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  the  GATT  in 
furthering  our  Ideals  of  the  greatest 
possible  volume  of  trade  flowing  through 
the  world  markets  with  a  minimum  of 
bureaucratic  or  arbitrary  obstacles.  At 
the  same  time,  the  crowded  agenda  of 
the  session  made  it  difficult  to  give  aU 
of  the  matters  discussed  the  full  meas- 
ure of  attention  they  deserved.  The  de- 
lay In  settUng  some  of  the  problems 

,^«.  *!?f**'**^™®°*  ^  <>^»  problems 
uatu  the  next  session  which  wUl  not 
take  place  until  another  year  has  passed, 
are  defects  in  the  way  matteni  areloW 
dealt  with  In  the  GATT.    This  would 
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be  remedied  by  the  OTC,  The  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  months  have  proved 
that  economic,  sclentiflc,  and  technical 
inatters  are  as  Important  as  military 
aUiances  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  major  trading  nation  in 
the  world,  our  policy  wiU  determine  the 
•uocees  or  failure  of  the  GATT. 


HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  beyond 
question,  though  I  have  no  authority  to 
speak  for  anyone  other  than  myself,  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the 
House  that  all  Republicans  wish  to  join 
wholeheartedly     In     everything     com- 
mendatory tliat  has  been  said  here  with 
reference  to  our  Speaker,  the  Honorable 
Sam  RAYBxrRN.  either  on  the  present  oc- 
casion or  on  the  many  other  occasions 
when  those  who  know  him  best  have 
praised   him   so   highly,   congratulated 
him  not  only  upon  his  birthday,  but  on 
other   occasions— and   they  have   been 
many— on  his   work,  when  his   efforts 
were  so  outstanding. 

All  admire  him.    RepubUcans  perhaps 
regret  that  he  is  not  a  Texas  Republi- 
can.   That  would  be  helpful  to  us  from 
a  political  standpoint.    Undoubtedly   it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  his  recent  birthday,  it  is  my 
desire  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  two 
recent     appearances     upon     television 
Bsyond  question,  those  who  saw  and 
heard  him  undoubtedly  not  only  enjoyed 
what  he  had  to  say,  but  were  greatly 
Pleased    to   have    the    privilege   which 
many  do  not  have  of  at  least  seeing  him 
on  TV  and  listening  to  his  voice.    It  is 
my  hope,  as  we  may  be  sure  It  is  the 
hope  of  many,  many  others,  that  he  win 
more  often  appear  upon  TV  and  give  the 
people  generally  the  benefit  as  well  as 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him— at  least 
to  a  certain  extent— as  he  really  is.  a 
charming  personality. 

-J^w„*J^  *"  familiar  with  the  long- 
wtablished  rule,  universally  applied  In 
the  courts,  that  every  individual  charged 
with  an  offense  has  the  right  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  accusing  witnesses. 
That  rule  is  founded  in  commonsense, 
was  found  necessary  to  make  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  is 
cited  here,  not  because  an  audience  or 
anyone  looking  or  listening  hi  Is  charged 
^th  any  misconduct,  but  only  to  show 
that  the  people  have  long  recognized  the 
fact— and  it  is  a  fact— that  only  by  see- 
ing and  hearing  an  individual  who  is 
giving  Information  or  advice  can  one 
fully  and  accurately  Judge  the  weight 
which  should  be  given  to  the  statements 
to  which  the  public  is  listening. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  wiU  not  admit  that 
when  he  hears  and  sees  an  Individual 
n»ake  a  statement  or  an  argument,  he 
ia  in  a  far  better  position  to  judge  the 
weight  that  should  be  given  to  that 
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statement  than  he  would  be  when  he 
merely  reads  what  has  been  said. 

This  Is  especlaUy  true  In  the  case  of 
the  Speaker,  whose  personality,  whose 
•ipcerity  and  charm  are  so  apparent. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  argument 
applies  to  ttie  question  of  the  televising 
of  Congressional  hearings. 

If  the  people  can  hear  and  see  as  weU 
as  read  the  statements  of  witnesses,  in- 
terrogators, and  participants  in  con- 
gressional hearings,  they  wlU  get  a  far 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  com- 
mittees are  doing. 


CREATION   OP   A   COAL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  VANZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  I  introduced  H,  R.  9593,  which 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
through  the  creation  of  a  Coal  Research 
and  Development  Commission. 

The  recommendation  for  such  a  Com- 
mission has  come  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
whose  Coal  Research  Subcommittee 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject  in 
1956  and  1957.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee is  replete  with  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a  commission  to  formulate  and 
execute  an  overall  research  program  for 
the  coal  industry, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recess  of  this 
Congress  additional  testimony  for  favor- 
able action  on  my  bill  has  been  building 
up  in  coal  communities  of  the  country  I 
refer  you  particularly  to  both  the  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  an  abready  depressed 
ewmomy  has  become  even  more  gloomy 
because  of  decreased  demand  for  coal. 

I  have  continually  Impressed  upon  the 
House  the  need  for  legislation  to  stimu- 
late industrial  and  business  activity  in 
the  surplus  labor  areas  of  this  country. 
My  bills  to  provide  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  these  areas  will,  I  hope,  be  en- 
acted into  law  diuing  1958. 

Meanwhile,  new  vigor  can  be  Injected 
Into  our  coal  commimities  through  the 
medium  of  the  tsrpe  of  commission  which 
I  propose.    It  would,  in  effect,  give  our 
coal-producing  regions  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  lifting  themselves  out  of  the 
economic  doldrums  that  have  persisted 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  follow- 
ing  the   cmiclusion   of   World   War  n. 
While  there  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  a  distressed -area  program  for 
the  present  and  the  Immediate  future, 
over  the  long  range  a  research  and  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  coal  industry  would 
lessen  the  biu-den  placed  on  J^eral  and 
State  budgets  as  provided  in  my  bilL 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  current 
situation  in  Pennsylvania's  coal  industry. 
While  final  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
there  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Penn- 
sylvania's bituminous-coal  prodacti<m  in 
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1957  failed  by  2  or  3  million  tons  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  A  deficit 
of  as  much  as  5  million  tons  will  likely 
appear  in  reports  of  anthracite  produc- 
tion, and  I  might  point  out  that  such  a 
loss  in  hard-coal  output  is  a  more  severe 
economic  blow,  because  its  total  rate  of 
production  amounts  to  only  about  one 
quarter  of  that  which  comes  from  Penn- 
sylvania's bituminous-coal  mines. 

One  of  the  obvious  reasons  for  re- 
stricted demand  for  oin:  coals  is  the  un- 
abated waves  of  residual  oil  that  pweep 
into  our  east-coast  markets.  For  almost 
a  decade  I  have  been  insisting  that  a  law 
is  needed  to  check  this  imf  air  competitive 
practice,  and  we  who  represent  coal 
States  have  enjoyed  a  measiure  of  con- 
solation in  the  administration's  volun- 
tary program  for  ebbing  the  flow  of  crude 
oil  and  products  from  alien  petroleum 
fields  and  refineries.  The  assurance  re- 
quired for  safeguarding  the  domestic- 
fuel  producer  and  our  American  work- 
men cannot  be  guaranteed,  however, 
until  a  legislative  barrier  is  set  up.  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  placing  Congress 
on  notice  that  I.  for  one,  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  our  foreign-trade  policies  until 
a  definite  quota  is  applied  to  the  imports 
of  residual  oil. 

Wherever  corrective  steps  may  be 
taken  in  this  regard  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  necessity  for  a  coal-research 
commission  will  remain.  The  fuel  upon 
which  America's  economy  and  security 
of  the  generations  ahead  depend  must 
be  ready  for  immediate  delivery  when 
called  upon.  The  research  program 
which  I  recommend  will  not  only  assist 
in  increasing  coal  production  and  coal 
utilization,  but  will  also  provide  for  im- 
provement in  transportation  methods. 
Teams  of  railroad  management  and 
labor  have  indicated  accord  in  the  ap- 
proach undertaken  in  H.  R.  9593,  as  have 
the  great  industrial  fuel  consvmaers  of 
our  Nation. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
here  an  opportunity  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  progressive  attitude  of  the 
85th  Congress.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
into  law  will  symbolize  the  determination 
of  this  legislative  body  in  guaranteeing 
the  availabihty  of  energy  resources  for 
this  period  of  international  crisis  and  for 
the  years  and  centuries  beyond  our  own 
lifetime. 

|Prom  the  office  of  Representative  Jamks  E. 
Van  Zandt,  House  Office  Building,  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.  C] 

Washington,  January  8. — Confess  today 
was  urged  to  establish  a  research  program 
for  the  coal  industry  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
a  statement  prepared  for  delivery  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representative 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  said  that  a  law  creating 
a  Research  and  Development  Commission  is 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  coal- 
producing  states  and  to  an  assured  supply 
of  energy  in  the  future. 

Recalling  his  efforts  to  bring  about  de- 
pressed area  legislation  at  previous  sessions 
of  Congress,  the  Pennsylvania  Representative 
said  that  the  need  has  not  lessened  but  that 
"meanwhile  new  vigor  can  be  Injected  into 
coal  communities"  through  his  proposed  re- 
search program  aa  provided  for  by  his  bill 
H.  R.  9593. 

"It  would.  In  effect,  give  our  coal -producing 
regions  a  greater  opportunity  for  lifting 
themselves  out  of   the  economic  doldrums 


that  have  persisted  for  the  gre(,ter  part  of 
the  dozen  and  one  years  since  thi  i  conclusion 
of  World  War  n,"  Congressman  Van  Zandt 
declared.  "WhUe  there  is  no  qu4stion  about 
the  need  for  a  distressed  area  pro|  ram  for  the 
present  and  the  immediate  f  utu  -e,  over  the 
long-range  a  research  and  deveic  pment  plan 
for  the  coal  industry  would  lessen  the  burden 
placed  on  Federal  and  State  bud  ;ets  as  pro- 
vided in  my  bill." 

Congressman  Van  Zandt  polnt<  d  out  to  his 
colleagues  that  Pennsylvania's  bituminous 
and  anthracite  output  for  195  '  decreased 
from  the  preceding  year.  He  c  larged  that 
one  of  the  obvious  reasons  for  re  stricted  de- 
mand for  coal  is  the  unabated  i  raves  of  re- 
sidual oil  that  sweep  into  the  east  coast 
markets. 

Congressman  Van  Zandt  sale  that  coal 
States  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  consola- 
tion in  the  administration's  vol  mtary  pro- 
gram for  checking  oil  imports.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  assurance  ri  quired  for 
safeguarding  domestic  fuel  produ(  ers  and  the 
American  worker  cannot  be  guart  nteed  until 
a  legislative  barrier  is  set  up. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  to  the  Ho\ise, 
Congressman  Van  Zandt  stated: 

"Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
here  an  opportunity  to  erect  a  menument  to 
the  progressive  attitude  of  the  851  h  Congress. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  wlU  syi  ibollze  the 
determination  of  this  leglslatii  e 
guaranteeing  the  availability  of 
sources  for  this  period  of  Interna 
and  for  the  years  and  centuries 
own  lifetime." 


body  In 
energy  re- 
ional  crisis 
seyond  our 


VETERANS'  HOUSII<  Q 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Spei  ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addresslthe  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aiid  extend 
my  remarks.  J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o  ijection  to 
the  reo.uest  of  the  gentler  lan  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speal  :er.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  encourage  new  resi- 
dential construction  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing in  rural  areas  and  small  titles  and 
towns.  It  is  my  hope  that  th  s  bill  can 
be  given  early  consideration  b;  the  Con- 
gress since  a  rebirth  of  a  GI  iome-loan 
program  is  urgently  needed  in  ttiis  coun- 
try. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an?  detailed 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
be  had  at  this  time  since  it  i  identical 
to  H.  R.  4602  as  it  was  appro'  ed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1st  session  o  the  85th 
Congress,  except  for  necessary  technical 
changes  in  dates. 

This  bill  would  raise  the  tnaximum 
amount  in  which  direct  loanfe  may  be 
made  from  $10,000  to  $13,500.1  It  would 
also  authorize  the  issuance  of  advance 
financing  commitments  to  a  builder  or 
sponsor  in  a  housing  credit  shortage  area 
upon  the  payment  by  such  a  jauilder  or 
sponsor  of  a  nonrefundable  coiimitment 
fee  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  which  fee  shall  not  in  uny  event" 
exceed  2  percent  of  the  fimdi  reserved 
for  such  builder  or  sponsor,     j 

It  further  permits  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  exempt  iiew  con- 
struction from  the  subdivision  fend  land- 
planning  requirements  as  prescribed  by 
section  5a4  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act.  This  provislcii  has  the 
very  practical  eZect  of  permitting  the 
building  of  homes  in  keeping  with  tiie 
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area  in  which  they  are  Io<  ated  and  elim- 
inates the  present  requirement  that  a 
builder,  building  in  a  rural  area,  must 
pave  streets,  install  curbs]  and  gutters  in 
front  of  the  house  when  i  such  practices 
are  not  generally  followed  in  the  par- 
ticular community  or  arda  involved. 

There  was  great  disapppintment  when 
the  President  vetoed  H.  !R.  4602.  This 
disappointment  was  experienced  by 
those  of  us  who  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  eliminate  the  Kllscriminatory 
practical  results  of  the  vHerans'  home- 
loan  program  in  the  past.  The  record 
shows  that  the  veterans  in  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  haye  not  received 
the  same  benefit  from  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  that  his  been  experi- 
enced by  their  counterparts  In  larger 
centers  of  population.  [The  veterans 
themselves  and  the  homel>uilding  indus- 
try, as  well  as  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion, have  been  deprived  pf  the  benefits 
which  would  naturally  have  fiown  from 
this  legislation  had  it  not  been  vetoed. 

All  economic  reports  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  great  need 'for  the  revival 
of  this  veterans'  home-loan  program, 
with  the  very  realistic  interest  rate  of 
4V2  percent  upon  such  loans. 

In  recffering  this  bill  I  do  so  with  the 
confidence  that  we  can  jive  it  prompt 


consideration  and  bring 
mate  and  final  enactment! 


ibout  its  ulti- 


THE  CREATION  OP  A 

SCIENCE  COUNCIL 


NA-nONAL 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Wr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thej-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gei^tleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  liill  to  create  a 
National  Science  Council  The  bill  is 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Security 
Act,  and  is  intended  to  pf*ovide  for  the 
coordination  and  integration  of  policies 
and  procedures  regarding  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  our  lag  in  certain  scie  itiflc  develop- 
ments stems,  not  from  ack  of  high- 
grade  scientists,  or  funds  or  materials 
or  facilities  but  rather  frcm  inadequate 
management  and  organ!  »tion  of  the 
resources  available. 

This  bill  wUl  place  a  highly  qualified 
council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  be  the  chief  ^dviser  of  the 
President  and  the  Nati<)nal  Security 
Council  on  scientific  and  technological 
matters  which  affect  our  Rational  secu* 
rity. 

The  Council,  appointed 
dent  and  approved  by  the 
establish  priorities  for  the  carrying  out 
of  vital  scientific  and  technological 
projects  and  programs  essential  to  our 
security. 

The  Council  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility, under  the  President,  to  make  the 
maximima  use  of  materials,  funds,  facili- 
ties and  persormel  in  thel  execution  of 
programs.    It  would  be  able  to  transfer 


by  the  Presl- 
iBenate,  would 


these  essential  human  and  physical  re 
sources  as  circumstances  require  with- 
out regard  to  agency  structureB  and 
procedures. 

The  Councn  wfll  also  have  the  duty  of 
providing  means  to  collect  abstract 
analyze,  translate,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technical  information 
from  all  sources,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Council  would  also  keep  in  close 
contact  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  insure  that  our  base  of  learning 
is  adequate  to  our  secvu-ity  needs. 

The  Council  will  make  semiannual  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  to  the  Houses 
of  Congress. 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
legislation  such  as  I  am  introducing 
must  be  enacted  at  an  early  date  if  we 
are  not  to  lag  behind  in  the  vital  fle:d 
Of  scientific  and  technologicjil  develop- 
ment which  is  our  first  line  of  security. 
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Just  provided  for  voting  rights.  Unless 
we  enact  this  legisUtlon,  our  very  failure 
to  do  so  will  weaken  the  Judicial  opinions 
ah^eady  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  ^  other  Federal  courts  with  regard 
to  other  civil  rights;  and  this,  at  a  time 
When  not  only  the  whole  country  but  the 
entire  world  is  waiting  to  see  wliat  this 
Congress  will  do. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dimccll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  which  at  this 
time  Is  not  only  necessary  but  urgent. 
It  covers  one  part  of  last  year's  civil- 
rights  bill  which  did  not  become  law 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  Institute,  for  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief 
whenever  a  person  has  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  pracUces 
as  part  of  a  conspiracy  which  would  re- 
sult in  Injuring  another  person  or  de- 
priving him  of  the  righte  or  privUeges  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  immuniUes  under  the  law 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  authorized  to  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  proceedings  without  the 
prior  exhaustion  by  the  aggrieved  party 
of  administraUve  or  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  Federal  or  State  law. 

This  bill  creates  no  new  civU  rights  but 
merely  provides  a  new  remedy  for' the 
enforcement  of  the  civU  rights  with 
which  our  Constitution  has  akeady  en- 
dowed every  citizen  regardless  of  race 
creed,  or  color.  ' 

The  only  remedy  which  our  present 
law  affords  an  individual  whose  civil 
rights  have  been  violated  or  denied  is  a 
private  suit  for  damages  or  for  equitable 

A  civll-rights  case  Is  not  really  a  pri- 
vate suit  between  private  individuals.  It 
is.  to  say  the  least,  a  proceeding  in  which 
the  public  has  a  vital  Interest.  By  pass- 
ing the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1957,  we  ad- 
mitted that  a  private  suit  was  an  inade- 
quate remedy  for  the  enforcement  of 
voting  rights.  We  cannot  select  one  civil 
right,  such  as  voting,  and  provide  a 
method  for  protecting  this  right,  while 
civil  ii  S?^®  **™®  Ignoring  every  other 

^i^^**Sl  °f^  ■**^  ^  «^^^<>  *o  other 
civil  rights  the  same  protecUon  we  have 


ONE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF— DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.    Speaker    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  biU  to  replace  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  one  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  reason  for  my  action  is  that  there 
has  been  altogether  too  much  competi- 
tion between  the  services  and  too  little 
working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

There  has  been  constant  bickering  be- 
tween the  services  as  to  which  service 
shall  perform  what  mission. 

For  example,  we  now  have  four  Air 
Forces,  an  Army  Air  Force,  a  Navy  Air 
Force,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  and 
the  Marine  Air  Force.  The  Army.  Navy 
Air  Force,  and  Marines  all  maintain  an 
engineering  service.  Supply  is  a  huge 
mess. 

Each  service  Is  madly  radng  with  the 
other  services  to  see  who  shall  control 
and  use  the  missiles  which  we  are  finally 
beginning  to  develop  to  an  operaUve 
stage. 

Services  compete  with  each  other  for 
land  use.  The  different  services  are 
utJhzing  a  number  of  different  items  of 
military  equipment  where  they  could 
utUize  one  piece  of  equipment  in  com- 
mon The  services  are  stockpihng  ma- 
teriel without  regard  for  each  other  and 
Often  without  regard  for  their  real  need. 
There  have  been  instances  where  one 
service  has  been  declaring  land  and  ma- 
teriel surplus  and  disposing  of  it  at  cut- 
rate  prices  while  that  same  service  or 
another  service  was  going  out  to  acquire 
similar  tracts  of  land  or  the  same  Item. 

"The  present  service  structure  \s  con- 
fusion compounded.  Something  must  be 
done  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  to 
guarantee  that  our  defense  dollar  gives 
us  real  defense  at  the  lowest  possible 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  appointment  of 
one  Chief  of  Staff  instead  of  a  number  of 
Chiefs  of  staff  to  run  the  services  in  a 

mo'.^°'*^fv^^"^^«^^'  »«d  Vigorous 
manner  will  be  a  long  first  step  in  the 
right  direction. 
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opposite  the  Speaker's  rostrum  will  be 
open  tomorrow  as  well  as  the  two  doors 
Immediately  to  the  left  and  to  the  right 
and  none  other;  and  that  no  one  wUl 
be  aUowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor  who 
does  not  under  the  law  and  custom  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  We  hone 
everyone  will  obey  the  rules  and  not 
bring  anyone  on  the  floor  who  does  not 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  I  hope 
all  Members  will  help  me  to  enforce  that 
rule.  ^^ 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 


RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  After  consultation 
with  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
concerning  tiie  problem  of  the  great  Jam 
that  exists  every  time  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive comes  into  this  Chamber,  I  want 
to  announce  that  the  door  Immediately 


■The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
or  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
itOand  tMr.  Foca«tt]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

f«J£;.  ^ARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
mtroducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Whito 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in 
I8&8.   By  reason  of  our  antiquated  prac- 
tice of  measuring  human  competence  In 
terms  of  the  number  of  bh^days  a  per- 
son has  had.  this  coimtry  is  depriving  it- 
self of  the  services  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mature  people  whose  experience 
and  skills  are  probably  at  a  higher  level 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  their  lives. 
Mimons  of  others  of  the  older  people  who 
really  built  our  Nation  are  probably  be- 
yond the  period^f  full-time  gainful  em- 
ployment, yet  are  capable  of  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  economy 
and  community  life  If  we  will  but  give 
them  the  opportunity.  Instead,  a  major- 
ity of  them  are  being  shelved  and  ignored 
and  being  aUowed  to  deteriorate  for  lack 
of  restorative  health  services,  useful  ac- 
tivity, and  decent  housing. 

During  the  past  10  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this 
matter  of  aging.  Surveys  have  been 
made  by  the  dozen,  books  have  been 
Written  by  the  score,  and  hundreds  of 
committees  have  been  set  up  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  the  States,  and  In 
communities  throughout  the  land.  Yet 
what  has  been  accomplished?  Here  and 
there  It  Is  true  that  some  promising  pro- 
grams have  gotten  under  way.  But,  by 
and  large,  our  greatest  output  has  been 
words. 

Now  It  Is  time  for  action.  The  pxir- 
pose  of  my  bill  is  to  set  acUon  into  mo- 
tion. It  calls  for  a  national  meeting  of 
the  best  brains  we  have  working  on  these 
problems  of  aging.  The  surveys  and  the 
studies  which  have  been  made  as  well  as 
the  many  workshops  and  conferences 
which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
country  have  provided  much  of  the  back- 
ground we  need  for  action.  Now  I 
strongly  urge  that  these  people  'be 
brought  together  so  that  they  can  come 
to  agreement  on  what  should  be  done 
and  how  to  proceed. 

The  Congress  has  done  a  great  deal 
In  the  past  to  provide  income  securi^ 
and  health  facilities  and  other  programs 
to  help  older  people  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  have  to  do  more.  Yet  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  major  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility will  always  lie  and  must  always 
lie  with  the  States  and  the  community. 
For  this  reason,  my  bill  provides  that 
every  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
call  its  own  conference  on  aging  prior  lo 
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the  Wliite  Hoiue  Gooleruiee  oa  Aging. 
In  this  waj,  each  State  wiH  bAve  an 
o9porfciinU7  to  convene  its  leaden  to  de- 
tenuine  vheA  Uielr  own  needs  are  and  to 
brins  their  conskiered  condarinns  and 
recommendatloas  to  tbe  natkwiwJ  lorum. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  we  make 
rapid  procress  in  tbe  emidoyment  of 
older  workers,  in  providing  decent  hoos- 
iag  that  older  people  can  afford,  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  in  improving  tiieir 
incomes,  and  in  research  on  chronic  dis- 
ease and  the  agbic  process.  I  should 
like  to  spell  out  a  little  what  I  mean  lor 
I  tselleve  ttiese  matters  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Ijet  me  begin  with  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment and  eompulfiory  retirement 
polieies.  Right  now.  we  have  serious 
shortages  of  scientists,  mathematicians, 
technicians,  teachers,  and  persons  in 
other  critical  occupations.  Moreover, 
the  Department  of  Iiabor  has  estimated 
that  by  1965  there  will  be  10  million 
more  jobs  to  be  filled  than  there  were 
In  1955,  And  the  Department  of  Labor 
states  further,  that  fully  5  million  of 
these  jobs  will  have  to  be  filled  by  per- 
sons of  middle  age  and  beyond.  Yet  we 
continue  the  absurd  practice  in  many 
places  of  refusing  to  hire  workers  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  40  or  45  and  the 
further  shortsighted  policy  of  forcing 
Qualified  workers  to  retire  at  a  fixed  age 
such  as  65  or  68  merely  because  it  is 
easier  to  administer  a  retirement  plan 
on  this  ba^s.  I  fall  to  see  how  anyone 
can  Justify  the  practice  of  forcing  quali- 
fied scientists,  teachers,  and  college  and 
university  professors  to  retire  at  a  time 
when  we  are  frantically  searching  for 
ways  In  which  to  train  more  people  for 
precisely  these  same  occupations. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  may 
be  as  many  as  1.500,000  unemployed  men 
between  40  and  65  years  of  age,  and  from 
500.000  to  1.000.000  men  65  years  of  age 
and  over  who  would  return  to  full-time 
employment  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
There  may  well  be  from  2  rnmion  to  3 
million  women  who  could  go  to  work. 
Admittedly,  many  of  these  men  and 
women  are  not  trained  In  the  occupa- 
tions In  which  shortages  are  most  criti- 
cal. Yet,  we  know  now  that  most  older 
workers  give  highly  satisfactory  per- 
formance and  that  they  can  be  trained 
for  occupations  in  which  their  services 
are  needed. 

In  view  of  these  clremnstances  and  of 
others  I  could  mention.  I  believe  it  is  not 
omly  Important  but  of  the  utmost  ur- 
gency that  there  be  held  a  White  Hovise 
Oonference  on  Aging  in  order  to  pool  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  do  have  ex- 
perience in  training  and  employing  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  and  in  ad- 
ministering flexible  retirement  plans  and 
to  deto-mine  what  additional  measures 
shoxild  be  undertaken  to  reverse  the 
present  trend  toward  shelving  older 
worlcera  when  their  services  are  so 
greaUy  needed.  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  that  when  we  have  extended 
the  Imgth  of  life  and  presumably  the 
period  of  physical  vigor  and  health,  the 
proportion  of  persons  over  the  age  of  65 
who  are  at  work  shoukl  omtinue  to  de- 
cline. Tet  this  is  precisely  what  has 
been  happening  over  tbe  past  decade 
I  beliere  «e  sfaoold  find  out  why. 


Z  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
quf  tion  of  fyv>r>#imi^  security  of  our  re- 
tired people  and  their  dependents  and 
survivors.  Tbe  number  of  beaiibreak- 
ing  letters  I  xeoeive  every  day  tell  of  the 
pllj^t  of  our  <dder  citizens  «ho;flnd  it 
impossible  to  stretdh  their  inoon»e«  and 
pensions  to  meet  the  increased  cost  ot 
living  and  growing  inflatwn.  A  brief 
glance  at  oiu-  cost  of  living  <|nly  10 
years  ago  would  explain  why  this  is  such 
a  dlfttoilt  ixx3iUem.  I  am  fuDy  aware 
that  the  Congress  has  made  protision — 
through  the  old-age  and  surviW)rs  in- 
sivance  program,  public  assistance, 
railroad  retirement,  the  civil  service 
retirement  system,  pensions  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  veterans — for]  retire- 
ment Income  for  the  majority  of  older 
persons  no  longer  working.  And  I 
know,  that  in  many  cases,  these  incomes 
are  being  supplemented  with  pensions 
from  former  employers  and  by  personal 
savings.  Despite  these  advances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  study  after  study  has  shown 
that  two-thirds  of  our  older  people  are 
trying  to  scrape  along  on  incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year.  A  recent  hation- 
wide  study  from  the  University  Of  Cali- 
fornia compared  the  amount  of  income 
received  by  older  persons  withjcareful 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  living.  Tne  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  California  scien- 
tists is  that  almost  one-half  of  oar  older 
couples  and  about  three-fourths  of  our 
older  Individiials  do  not  have  enough 
income  to  live  at  a  minirnurn  standard 
of  health  and  decency.  . 

In  October,  I  participated  im  some 
hearings  which  were  held  as  part  of  a 
survey  of  Rhode  Island's  progrims  on 
aging.  This  study  directed  iy  the 
special  staff  on  aging  in  the  cfece  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Departn^t  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  broufi^t 
together  the  leaders  in  aging  frcin  that 
Department,  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Veterans'  Administration,  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  the  SmdJl  Busi- 
ness Administration.  A  report  c  f  their 
findings  and  recommendations  nVO.  be 
available  by  the  end  of  this  moqth  and 
win  serve  as  a  useful  document  and  an 
excellent  example  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  cooperation.  T 

During  these  meetings  I  was  appalled 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  retired  work- 
ers and  widows  in  my  own  State! do  not 
have  enough  income  to  pay  for'  main- 
tenance and  special  assessments  dn  their 
homes,  for  medical  care,  or  even,  m  some 
cases,  for  transportation  to  attmid  re- 
ligious services  and  recreation  Renters. 
We  are  living  in  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance; the  output  of  our  total  produc- 
tive machine  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  fael  that 
we  have  a  clear  obligation  to  bring  to- 
gether the  experts  along  with  represent- 
atives of  the  older  population  itself  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  their  thougl^ts  and 
advice  on  how  we  can  remedy  thq  finan- 
cial situation  I  have  described. 

It  is  not  possihle  to  explore  th^  whole 
field  of  health  at  this  time,  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out  that  something  like  three- 
fifths  of  our  older  people  are  s^ering 
from  one  and  often  two  or  morf  long- 
term  illnesses  and  that  many  of  tt«se  are 
in  desperate  need  of  medical  care.  Poor 
hemtth  Sffconnts  f<ir  more  than  o*e-half 


oi  the  reUrements  from  wori|  today.  At 
the  same  time  these  seems  toi  be  a  iMag 
opinion  anong  medinU  people  and 
gerontologists  that  much  of  the  current 
diaabilitsr  and  deterioration  afaaag  older 
peopks  is  totally  rninenewnsffy.  It  was 
recently  reported  to  me.  fcr  example, 
that  in  one  of  our  mUwe^tem  States  the 
mental  hospitals  are  sbelt^rlng  6.000 
older  people  who  are  there  ^nerely  be- 
cause their  communities  hav^  neglected 
them. 

I  am  toki  in  some  countries  with  an 
older  population  similar  to  burs,  not  a 
single  hospital  has  bem  built  since  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  There  are  even  empty 
beds  m  their  mental  hospitals.  What 
is  the  explanation  for  this  amazingly 
contrasting  situation?  Wbyl  are  we  In 
this  country  asking  for  h  we  appropria- 
tions to  build  more  mental  fajOE^itals  for 
our  older  people?  Some  haiie  indicated 
that  special  hospital  services,  niu-sing 
care,  physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
housekeeping  help,  and  even  hot  meals 
are  being  provided  to  older  people  in 
their  own  homes.  i 

This  is  another  area  that  eiouM  be  ex- 
plored by  a  White  House  Cotf  erence  on 
Aging.  My  emphasis  thus  f^r  has  been 
on  the  financial  aspects  of  bospKalisa- 
tion  and  medical  care,  but  btyond  these 
there  are  very  important  hiananitarian 
considerations.  Longer  years  of  living 
will  be  nothing  more  than  sKlded  years 
of  misery  if  they  are  to  be  spent  in  sick- 
ness and  in  progressive  decline  in  a  men- 
tal hospitaL  Our  okler  citizens  want  to 
be  healthy  and  they  want  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes  and  communities.  We 
cannot  go  on  putting  them  <|ut  of  sight 
in  any  convenient  storage  pUce. 

There  are  some  highly  sigiifleant  de- 
velopments in  the  r^abiliiation  and 
restoration  of  older  pe(H>le  in  Illinois. 
Ifichigan.  Pennsylvania.  I*tw(  York,  and 
in  other  States.  The  experience  these 
places  are  having  can  and  should  be 
shared  with  other  professioiial  and  lay 
people  in  the  Stote  conferences  and  in 
the  White  House  Conferenct  on  Aging 
called  for  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

Much  of  the  progress  we  hope  will  be 
made  in  improving  the  health  and  other 
circumstances  of  older  peopjle  depends 
upon  further  research.  A  g^od  deal  of 
research  is  being  done — on  medical  prob- 
lems and  the  aging  process,  on  methods 
of  rehabilitation,  on  the  psychological 
and  sociological  factors  In  aging,  on  the 
characteristics  of  older  workers,  and  on 
other  problems.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  It  is  teportant  to  bring 
some  of  these  research  workers  together 
in  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  ask  them  to  suggest  hqw  we  may 
speed  up  the  progress  trf  res^rch.  for  I 
believe  that  the  increase  in  ttie  number 
of  <rfder  people  and  in  their  proUems  is 
outstripping  the  discovery  of  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  progDams  of  ac- 
tion. 

Now  I  should  Mke  to  retumlto  the  im- 
portant matter  of  housing,  in  1962.  we 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  houstog 
circumstances  and  needs  $mong  the 
older  people  of  Rhode  Island.  One  of 
the  tragic  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Study  Commission  was  that  83  percent  of 
our  okter  people  are  withcjut  central 
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heating  In  their  homes  and  that  27  per- 
cent are  forced  to  live  in  housing  that  is 
grossly  substandard  in  other  respecte. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  Rhode  Island's 
older  population  are  living  in  homes  that 
are  dilapidated  or  without  elemental 
sainitary  facilities. 

Among  those  who  are  trying  to  live  on 
public  assistance,  the  situation  is  almost 
twice  as  bad  for  some  53  percent  of  these 
were  found  in  dilapidated  housing  or 
lacking  the  basic  sanitary  facilities. 
And  let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  as  a  society  are  fostering  this  kind  of 
living.  Every  time  a  public  assistance 
grant  is  made  to  cover  the  rent  of  an 
older  person  living  in  a  dilapidated  or 
unsanitary  dwelling  we  are  subsidizing 
the  continued  existence  of  that  dwelling. 

The  picture  I  have  been  describing  is 
that  of  my  own  Stote  of  Rhode  Island. 
I  wish  that  I  could  assure  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  that  the  older  people 
in  their  own  districts  are  living  more 
comfortobly.  I  cannot  do  so.  The 
figures  that  I  have  cited  for  my  own 
State  parallel  very  closely  those  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Decent  housing  for 
our  senior  citizens  is  a  nationwide  need. 

Yet,  I  have  not  presented  the  total 
housing  problem  by  any  means.  What 
I  have  described  is  merely  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  places  our  older 
people  are  forced  to  call  their  homes.  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  tremendous 
loneliness  and  isolation  of  large  propor- 
tions of  our  aged  couples  and  particu- 
larly of  the  millions  of  older  people  who 
are  widowed  or  who  were  never  married. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been 
significant  experiments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  community  and  institu- 
tional housing  for  older  people.  No 
systematic  studies  have  been  under- 
token,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  extent 
to  which  these  various  kinds  of  housing 
and  living  arrangements  are  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  older  people  who  are 
living  in  them>  I  consider  it  to  be  of 
first  importance  that  the  people  who 
are  having  the  experience  with  this 
housing  should  be  brought  together  to 
share  with  others  the  knowledge  they 
are  gaining  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  broad  programs  of  action. 

Earlier  I  spoke  about  our  wasteful 
policies  regarding  the  utilization  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  and  I 
believe  this  matter  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. At  the  same  time  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  majority  of  otu*  older 
people  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
their  principal  satisfactions  of  living. 

Some  60  percent,  or  about  4  million, 
of  oiu:  older  men  and  90  percent,  or 
about  7  million,  of  our  older  women  are 
not  working  and  are  not  likely  to  work 
again  imless  it  is  in  some  form  of  part- 
time  employment.  These  people,  all 
past  the  age  of  65,  by  and  large,  have 
ended  their  work  careers.  These  11 
million  men  and  women  and  a  good 
many  more  below  the  age  of  65  repre- 
sent the  achievement  of  longer  life; 
they  are  people  whose  lives  have  been 
extended  beyond  the  period  in  which 
they  made  their  principal  contributions 
to  society.  It  is  they  who  helped  build 
the  country  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  great 
deal. 


The  tragedy  Is  that  we  have  not  f  otmd 
new  ways  in  which  they  can  be  useful 
and  enjoy  the  satisfactions  of  belong- 
ing and  self-sufficiency.  Our  tendency 
has  been  to  set  them  aside  and  to  ig- 
nore them  when  we  should  have  been 
providing  new  opportunities  through 
which  they  could  be  useful.  We  have, 
in  short,  created  longer  life  and  more 
years  in  retirement  without  making 
them  self-sufBcient  and  meaningful 
years. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  represente  to  me 
the  great  tragedy  of  aging.  Social  iso- 
lation, lonesomeness,  and  inactivity  lead 
to  phjrsical  and  mentol  deterioration 
and  dependency.  Unless  we  do  some- 
thing alx)ut  it,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
shall  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
physical  and  mental  breakdown  which 
will  fill  our  hospitals  and  old-age  homes 
to  overflowing  and  a  growing  population 
of  embittered  older  people. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  older  people  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  do  want  to  be  active  and 
useful.  In  a  few  places  where  evening 
schools  and  libraries  are  providing  spe- 
cial programs  for  them,  older  people  are 
taking  advantage  of  them.  Activity 
centers  are  being  set  up  around  the 
country  and  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  education,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
recreation — all  of  which  are  keeping 
older  people  healthy  and  happy.  Here 
and  there  the  older  citizens  have 
created  work  opportunities  for  them- 
selves. Several  cities  report  that  older 
people  have  organized  themselves  and 
offered  their  services  as  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  their  communities. 

These  are  all  good  signs  but  we  know 
too  little  about  them  and  their  spread  is 
altogether  too  slow.  A  White  House 
conference  on  Aging  could  bring  to- 
gether those  who  are  providing  these  op- 
portunities, together  with  the  experts  on 
aging  and  representotive  older  people. 
From  them  we  should  rightfully  expect 
clear  conclusions  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  lines  of  action  which  offer 
promise  of  making  the  later  years  worth- 
while for  all  of  our  older  people. 

I  should  like  also  to  mention  the  need 
for  trained  personnel  to  work  in  many 
different  capacities  with  our  older  peo- 
ple. Old  age  is  a  special  period  of  life 
and  there  is  general  agreement  that 
special  training  is  required  for  those  who 
are  going  to  work  with  the  aging  and 
aged.  This  is  true  in  the  health  services, 
in  employment  counseling,  in  adult  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  institutions  which  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  about  25.000  hcHues 
for  the  aged  and  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  Stotes  and  they  are  housing  more 
than  500,000  older  people.  Yet,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledige,  there  is  not  one. 
bona  fide  training  program  in  the  coim- 
try  through  which  the  administrators 
of  these  homes  can  receive  adequate 
pr^aratlon  for  their  Jobs.  Perhaps  I 
should  remind  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  ttiat  many  of  us  have  relatives 
and  that  all  of  us  hare  constituents  liv- 
ing in  these  institutions  for  the  aged, 
and,  even  further,  that  many  of  lis  may 


find  ourselves  in  one  of  them  before  we 
are  done  with  life. 

lUr.  Speaker,  I  submit  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  bring  U^ether  in  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  those 
who  are  competent  to  develop  the  spec- 
ifications for  the  training  programs  re- 
quired and  to  develop  recommendations 
as  to  where  and  how  they  may  best  be 
provided. 

Within  these  few  minutes  I  think  I 
have  made  out  a  case  for  asking  the 
President  to  call  a  national  confermce 
on  aging.  It  is  8  years  since  the  first 
conference  on  aging  was  held.  Consid- 
erable experience  has  been  gained  in 
the  interval  and  many  additional  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  have  entered 
the  field  of  aging.  I  am  certain  there 
would  be  great  value  In  providing  them 
opportunity  to  come  together,  first  in 
their  own  States  and  then  in  a  national 
fonmi,  to  teke  stock  of  where  we  are 
and  where  we  should  be  going.  Tlie 
first  conference  on  aging  stimulated  a 
good  deal  of  activity.  A  White  House 
conference  would  stimulate  more,  and 
it  cannot  come  too  quickly. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  lilr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoxis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RsccHtD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusette? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
compUment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  for  introducing 
this  bin  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1958.  Bis  pro- 
posal has  great  merit  and  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  generating  Interest  and 
feeling  in  this  important  matter. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Congress- 
man FoGARTT.  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed Members  of  this  body  on  the 
problems  of  aging  citizens  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  welfare.  His  long  experi- 
ence as  a  committee  member  has  given 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  has  been  singled  out  and  hon- 
ored many  times  by  great  American 
health  and  medical  organizations  for 
the  time  and  effort  he  has  expended  in 
the  field  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 
[Mr.  FoGABTT]  has  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  of  our  senior  ciUzens  are  mani- 
fold. One  of  them  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem. In  the  last  session  I  filed  a  bill, 
H.  R.  4084,  to  amend  the  United  Stotes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  estoblish  a  pro- 
gram for  the  housing  of  elderly  persons 
of  low  income.  The  Stotes  cannot  solve 
this  problem  tHome.  In  my  own  Stote  of 
Massachusette  the  housing  for  the  aged 
program  is  completely  a  Stote  proposi- 
tion, but  there  is  a  need  for  many  more 
housing  units  than  the  Stote  can  pro- 
vide. An  adequate  number  of  decent, 
safe,  sanitary  housing  imlto  for  low- 
income  elderly  persons  is  a  challenging 
problem  that  Increases  with  the  years 
as  the  number  of  our  senior  dtlaenf 
grows. 
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I  certainly  hope  that  the  Banking  and 
Ciirrency  Committee  will  give  serioxia 
eaosideratlon  to  my  housing  for  the 
eldeiiy  bin  and  that  this  problem  he 
ghren  serious  study  by  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Ccm- 
gressman  Fogabtt,  His  suggestion  for 
such  a  conference  on  aging  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  We  must  amass  the  thinking, 
suggestions,  and  experience  of  people 
who  are  now  worldng  in  the  health  and 
welfare  fields  all  oyer  the  country.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  get  to  the  crux  of  the 
problems  facing  elderly  citizens.  By 
means  of  such  a  conference  we  can  merge 
the  best  Ideas  into  a  well-integrated  pro- 
gram to  assist  in  solving  the  difficult 
problems  that  our  elderly  citizens  are 
now  faced  with. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  STATE  PRIMARY 
AND  SECONDARY  ROADS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Fallon]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  continue  in  fis- 
cal years  1960  and  1961  the  long-estab- 
lished programs  of  Federal  aid  for  State 
primary  and  secondary  roads  and  their 
urban  extensions,  as  well  as  Federal 
funds  for  the  so-called  public-land  roads. 

This  is  the  regular  biennial  authori- 
zation measure  for  this  purpose.  The  bill 
itself  is  relatively  simple  in  scope  and 
does  not  seek  to  deal  with  the  more  com- 
plex and  controversial  subjects  associ- 
ated with  Federal  aid  for  the  vast  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

The  bill  includes  no  departures  from 
established  policy. 

It  recognizes  the  declaration  of  Intent 
of  the  House  as  expressed  in  the  last 
highway  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in 
April  1956. 

Here  are  the  words: 

Recognizing  it  to  b«  In  tbe  national  inter- 
est to  foster  and  accelerate  the  construction 
of  a  safe  and  efficient  system  of  Federal  aid 
highways  in  each  State,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Intent  of  Congress  progressively  to 
increase  the  annual  sums  herein  authorized, 
for  constmctlon  of  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  and  ap- 
proved extensions  thereof  in  urban  areas,  by 
amounts  which  in  each  succeeding  year  shall 
provide  an  Increase  over  the  total  amo\ints 
authorized  for  each  immediately  precedlngL 
year  of  not  less  than  $25  million,  commenc? 
Ing  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
and  continiilng  such  progression  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  years,  through  the  fiscal 
yew  endiiig  June  80,  1969. 

In  accordance  with  this  expression  of 
the  Hoiise,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
action  on  authorizations  taken  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  my  bill 
provides  that  the  Federal  aid  for  these 
systems  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  $875  million  to  $900  million  in 
1960;  and  a  further  similar  acceleration 
in  1961.  increasing  the  total  authoriza- 
tion to  $925  million  for  that  fiscal  year. 

This  is  a  mild  upward  adjustment  in 
the  exact  amount  suggested  by  the  House 
in  the  Highway  Act  of  1956.  I  trust  it 
will  encounter  no  serious  objections. 

The  entire  pimiose  of  the  bill  itself  J« 
to  continue  the  equal  matching  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  funds  to  produce  improved 


rural  roads  and  city  streets  w^ich  are 
part  of  the  designated  PederalHaid  sys- 
tcsns.  Most  all  of  the  work  is  dotie  under 
the  competitive  contract  method  and  a 
veiry  high  proportion  of  the  frfids  ex- 
pended, often  over  90  percent,  goes  Into 
actual  construction,  exclusive  of  advance 
engineering  and  right-of-way. 

I  need  not  emphasize,  Mr.  Spej  ker.  the 
Importance  of  modem-designe  3  roads 
and  streets  to  hxmian  safety.  J.  would 
like,  however,  to  imderscore  thfe  essen- 
tiality of  primary,  secondary,  an  d  urban 
highways  as  feeders  to  the  national  de- 
fense expressways  which  we  are  now 
building  across  the  country]  Those 
mighty  arteries  will  lose  muchjof  their 
utility  and  strategic  value  If  tjhey  are 
not  interconnected  with  a  web  of  ade- 
quate primary  and  secondary  roads.  Eco- 
nomically, the  construction  provided  by 
the  so-called  ABC  roads  is  the  Roundest 
that  can  be  found  in  the  field  of  public 
works.  The  projects  are  scattered 
through  practically  every  city,  county, 
and  village  in  the  United  States.  Nearly 
$1,8C0  million  in  Federal  an  i  State 
money  is  invested  each  year  am  it  goes 
into  the  right  places  for  maxim  im  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  econon  y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
move  quickly  through  committ«e  chan- 
nels and  have  the  early  considei  ation  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spea  ker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  lead  a:. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  haveTlistened 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  whom  I 
consider  to  be  an  outstanding  authority 
in  the  Congress  on  the  subjeci  he  has 
discussed,  not  confining  him  to  tjiat  sub- 
ject, but  particularly  on  the  subject  he 
has  discussed.  I  am  sure  thel  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion of  mileage  under  the  existing  high- 
way system.  I 

In  the  last  allocation  of  twemty-one- 
himdred-and-some-odd  miles  fill  New 
England  got  was  10  miles.  Other  States 
got  very  few  miles.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's committee  intend  to  l(iok  into 
that?  ' 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  may  say  to  tour  dis- 
tingiiished  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  a  report  1^  come 
to  my  desk  today  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  explaining  just  liow  the 
mileage  was  allocated.  I  toolq  a  very 
hurried  glance  at  it  in  order  tf  get  an 
idea  of  what  it  was.  I  am  not  aure  that 
I  understand  the  report,  but  It  is  the 
plan  of  our  committee  to  invite  Ihe  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  come  before  us  in 
the  very  near  future  and  ask  him  to  go 
further  into  a  detailed  explai^tion  of 
Just  what  he  means  in  the  sutement 
sent  us  today.  j 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  too  revived  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Colnmerce. 
I  must  say  it  was  most  difflculi  for  me 
to  understand  his  letter  to  me. 

May  I  ask  our  friend  if  he  wi|l  permit 
representatives  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  who  desire  to  do  so  t«  appear 
before  his  committee  and  testify? 

Mr.  FALLON.  As  always.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachupetts,  we 
would  be  very  happy  to. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  ihat  also  In- 
cludes Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FALLON.  And  the  ifembers  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  T  want  to  notify 
my  friend  that  I  will  be  glad  to  be  there, 
because  I  am  wholly  dlssatlsped  with  the 
allocation  that  was  made.    ' 

I  think  a  number  of  States  have  been 
discriminated  against.  Ths  opens  up 
the  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  the  presei|t  allocation 
under  law  or  whether  another  one  should 
be  put  in  operation.  I  am  satisfied  now, 
however,  with  the  statement  of  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland.  My  primary  pur- 
pose, however,  was  to  compliment  him 
for  the  bill  he  has  introduceq  and  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made. 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  thank  th^  gentleman. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  Expired. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  tonsent  thtit 
his  time  may  be  extended  I  minute  to 
answer  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle*  kroman  fr<mi 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massalchusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  fine  state- 
ment and  also  join  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl  in  requesting  miore  mileage 
for  Massachusetts.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  from  Massachu- 
setts are  anxious  to  have^more  miles 
allocated  to  our  great  Commonwealth. 

In  connection  with  this  j  great  high- 
way program  it  is  startling  to  realize 
that  we  do  not  have  evenla  cold  war 
against  death  and  injury  dn  the  high- 
ways today.  I  suggest  that  Members 
lay  the  groundwork  for  la  hot  war 
against  unnecessary  death  <ln  the  high- 
way. Just  look  at  the  figures.  They 
are  startling.  We  fight  agfiinst  having 
war  between  nations,  but  |  we  are  not 
fighting  against  one  of  ifhe  greatest 
killers  In  our  own  country  today:  ac- 
cidents on  our  highways,  il  know  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in  tt^t. 

Mr.  PALLON.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished lady  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Our  country's  most  preeioqs  possessioa 
ic  its  youth,  yet  that  segx^ient  of  our 
ooimtry's  wealth,  our  youth;  is  the  place 
where  the  greatest  toll  is  taken  by  acci- 
dents of  this  character.  W(  i  mu.st  make 
a  real  effort  to  check  these  shocking 
deaths  oa  our  highways. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent  l^ve  of  ab- 
aenoe  was  granted  to  Mr.  t)rEs  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Dowdt)   indefinitely  on 
account  of  illnesB. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoGARTY,  for  20  minu  es  today. 

Mr.  Fallow,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  for  5  minut  ts  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  rtautxtz  in  the  CoNoixsaioiiAi. 
Racoiv,  or  to  rerte  and  extend  renuurka» 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Awruso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MxTLTxa)  in  two  instances  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Thompsok  of  New  Jersey  In  three 
instances,  in  each  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bro<«s  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  CxLLBt  in  four  Instances  aiid  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bkcxdinc  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Vinson  in  reference  to  a  state- 
ment made  on  January  5  relating  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system. 

Mr.  Oathings. 

Mr.  Knj)AT  and  to  Include  an  address. 

Mr.  Lanx  on  ex -Representative  George 
D.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Satlob  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JENsnr  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halx  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RiLLZNCs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AasNDe)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AlTCHINCLOSS. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mack  of  Washington  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  NxAL  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  H.  Carl  Andkrsxn  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rexs  of  Kansas  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dincell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  in  three  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  TRoatPSON  of  Louisiana  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McCToucack)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Tdck  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoufACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
%  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  departed  colleague,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
togly  (at  1  o'rtoek  and  36  minutes  p.  m.>, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  January  9,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

under  dause  7  ot  rule  XXIV,  exeea- 
tive  *'infWTTHinfa»ofcto««  were  taken  from 
the  ^;>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


number  of  oflVco*  In  the  Cout  Ouard  abor* 
Um  rank  a<  lieutenant  ocounander  who  are 
•ntborlaed  to  reoelTc  flight  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Serrlcea. 

1430.  A  letter  trctn  the  Acting  Pecretary 
of  Agrtculttire,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  hurri- 
cane relief  loana.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
602,  Mth  Congrcea;  to  the  CJomnitttee  on 
Agriculture. 

1421.  A  letter  from  Uie  Arehivlat  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  lists 
or  schedules  covering  records  proposed  for 
ftlspoeal  by  certain  Ooremment  agencies, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  6.  IMS 
(59  Stat.  434):  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admlnlstratlosi. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Aetteg  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  that 
part  of  the  act  of  June  9,  189<J  (29  Stat.  919) , 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  postal  sta- 
tions and  branch  post  oOlcce,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  established  within  10  miles  ot 
the  boundary  of  the  adjoining  city";  to  the 
CommHtee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  P>Drce  to  establish  and  de- 
velop certain  installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  for  other  purpKises":  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Cbalnnan.  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


PUBLIC    BnJ.S    AND   RESOLXTTIONS 


1418.  A  letter  from  the  Admtatetrator, 
Federal  Civil  X>ef  enae  Admlnlctratlon.  trans- 
mitting the  27th  r^;>ort  on  property  acquisi- 
tions for  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 
1957,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  CItU  Defense 
Act  of  IBM;  to  th«  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Serrlcea. 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  tlM  IteMury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMT.ANFUSO: 

H.  R.  9812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  to  discontinue  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATT.EY: 

H.  R.  9819.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  BREEDINO: 

H.R.98I4.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1938  to  allow  acreage  planted  to 
the  1958  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  excess  of 
wheat  acreage  allotments  to  be  considered 
In  estaMishing  such  sllotments  for  the  fu- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BTRD: 

R.  R.  9615.  A  Mil  to  Impose  a  duty  on  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  M19.  A  l>ai  to  amend  the  TttitB  Act 
of  1990  to  transfer  natural  gas  from  the  free 
Hat  to  the  dutiable  list;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELIiER: 

H.  R.  9817.  A  blU  relating  to  venue  in  tax 
refund  suite  by  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tfaa  Judkdary. 

H.B.Mlt.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ist oOcars  for  the  Army,  Mavy,  Air  Foree.  and 
Coast  Ouaxd.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlia 
Committee  on  Armed  Oervloeiu 
By  Mr.  CHSfOWSTH: 

H.  B.  Ml».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlenl- 
toral  AdfustmcBt  Act  at  1988  to  altow  acr*- 
aga  planted  to  tlw  1968  crop  of  wtntar  wheat 
In  escess  td  wheat  acreage  aUotmente  to  he 
considered  in  estahllahlng  such  aUotmente 
for  the  future;  to  the  Oommittaa  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DSJOOCT: 

H.  R.  983D.  A  Mn  to  prc^ilbH  the  tetrotfoc- 
tkm.  or  mamtfaetvre  for  lutsediiettoo,  teto 
luiemato  eommeiue  at  ewttehWarte  knivae. 
and  for  otbm  puipueei.  to  tbm 
Interstate  aad  Foreign  Oommaroe. 


By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  R.  9621.  A  btn  to  amend  aind  supplement 
the  Fsderal-Ald  Road  Act  approved  July  11, 
1916,  to  authorise  approprlationa  for  oontin- 
ulng  the  eoosmwtkm  of  highways;  to  the 
Ocnunlttee  on  Pnldlc  Works. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTT: 
H.  R.  9812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  December  91,  19S8,  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  other  agencies  of  that 
Department  and  ot  other  Departments  and 
Agencies  represented  on  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging;  to  assist  the  several  States  in  con- 
ducting similar  conferences  on  aging  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  and 
for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALE: 
R.  R.  9823.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Or- 
phan's Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  educational  benefits  therettnder  to 
the  children  of  members  of  tLe  United  States 
Kavy  who  were  killed  while  on  convoy  duty 
In  1941;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterana' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAIX7  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  9824.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  membera  of  the  Qut^ww 
Tribe  and  to  provide  for  per  capita  distribu- 
tion of  funds  arising  from  a  certain  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  such  tribe;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalra. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Arkansas: 
H.  B.  9625.  A  blU  to  revise  the  VMeral  elec- 
tion lawa,   to  prevent  corrupt  practicea  In 
Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Artmlnlstratloa. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL : 
H.  R.  9826.  A  btll  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act   of    1920;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 

By  Mr.  HXLLnraS: 

H.  R.9827.  A  bm  establishing  within  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  translation  bureau  for 
the  purpose  of  translating  into  *"g"»*'  and 
Indexing  articles  of  a  scientiflc  nature  ap- 
pearing in  foreign  Journals  and  periodicals 
received  in  the  Library;  to  the  Coinmlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MoCABTHT: 

H.R.0828.  A  bUl  to  stabUlxe  the  market 
supply  and  price  o<  farm-produced  feed 
grains  and  livestock  to  Insure  the  eontinuotis 
ample  volume  of  nteat  products  for  oon- 
suBters  and  to  provide  equitable  ofHxntunltf 
for  farm  producers  to  achieve  Income  psrl^, 
to  provide  means  ot  mseriwg  natural  larm 
productton  disasters,  and  for  other  puipoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATMAM : 

H.R.982B.  A  bm  to  pvovlds  tba*  certain 
Stato  agresmsats  vatOm  asetkm  218  of  ths 
Social  Security  Act  may  be  modified  to  se- 
cure coverage  for  noiipi  of esttoiisl  school 
district  employees  without  regard  to  the 
•lifting  iimltotloDs  upon  the  time  within 
which  such  a  modification  may  be  made;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  FSBXIH8: 

R.  R.9890.  A  bin  to  authortm  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  assist  the  Stotes  and 
Territories  In  Itnsnelng  a  minimum  founda- 
tion education  program  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  in  reducing  ths 
Inequainiss  ot  sdueattonal  opportunitlss 
through  public  elcmsntary  and  secondary 
schoola,  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for 
ott0t  purposes;  to  ths  Oommlttes  on  Bduea- 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.9881.  A  bm  to  Increase  ths  rates  of 
hsslo  ootnpetisatton  ot  oWosf 
fea  ths  Add  service  of  ths  Fast 
msnt;  to  ths  Oommtttss  on  Post 
CivU  Swioo. 
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ByMr.  REUSS: 

H.  R.  9832.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Sec\irity 
Act  to  provide  that  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
a  State  may  not  be  denied  assistance  iinder 
the  applicable  State  plan  solely  because  of 
his  failure  to  complete  a  minimum  period 
of  residence  in  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS: 

H.  R.  9833.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  R.  9834.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  an  Individual's  earnings  wblcb  may  be 
counted  as  the  basis  for  his  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9835.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system  to  self-employed  physi- 
cians; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9836.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  more  liberal 
terms  and  conditions  for  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  (and  the  disability 
freeze)  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9837.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  widow's  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereimder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  9838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9839.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  old-age  or  wife's  in- 
surance benefits  of  a  woman  becoming  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  before  she  attains 
age  65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  9840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increased 
baneflts  for  individuals  who  postpone  their 
retirement  and  continue  in  covered  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  after  attaining 
retirement  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  9841.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement  age  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive mother's  insurance  benefits  in  certain 
cases  even  though  none  of  the  children  of 
her  deceased  husband  are  any  longer  en- 
titled to  child's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  9842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
SocUl  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  98.000  a 
year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  benefit* 
thereunder;  to  tb«  OonunlttM  on  Wajr»  and 

By  Mr,  TAYLOR: 
H.R, 9843,  A  bill  to  untnd  tb*  Unlvcrtal 
Military  Training  and  8«rvlc«  Act  to  provide 


for  the  deferment  of  college  students  en- 
rolled in  science  courses,  and  to  prov  ,de  that 
such  students  may  satisfy  their  mill  ary  ob- 
ligation by  emplo3rment  in  certain  defense 
industries;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  1ST.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  9844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  1  r  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  copyrights) 
to  provide  for  the  selective  deposit  c  t  sound 
recordings  of  copyrighted  works  in  the 
Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Committe :  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increi  ise  the 
amount  of  tbe  charitable  contributia  is  made 
ty  a  corporation  which  may  be  alloi  red  as  a 
deduction  where  all  or  part  of  such  contri- 
butions are  made  to  educational  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Wi  ys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  To  k: 

n.  R.  9846.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
that  the  adoption  of  a  child  shall  na  t  termi- 
nate his  entitlement  to  a  child's  ii  surance 
annuity  thereunder;  to  the  Comm  ttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
ByMr.  LANE: 

H.R. 9847.  A  bill  to  establish  a  <  ommls- 
sion  on  Outer  Space  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  development  and  use  of  rockets, 
missiles,  satellites,  and  spaceships,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Je  sey: 

H.  R.  9848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  ]  fational 
Capital  Center  of  the  Performii  g  Arts 
which  will  be  constructed,  wltl:  funds 
r'»1;»d  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  part  of 
the  land  in  the  District  of  Columb  a  made 
available  for  the  Smithsonian  Ga  lery  of 
Art;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wo  rks. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.  J.  Res.  481.  Joint  resolution  to  (  rtablish 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebration  <  ommls- 
sion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  <  ommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

n.  J.  Res.  482.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  incctne  of  a 
no^iresldent;  to  the  Committee  on  t^e  Judl 
clary. 

By  Mr.  COUDERT: 

H.  J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  20,  1954,  esUbl:  shing  a 
commission  for  the  celebration  of  tie  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  AlexandeJ  HamU- 
ton;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York : 

H.  J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  to  astablish 

the  H'jdson-Champlaln  Celebration  CommU- 

•lon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlt<  Com 

mltt««  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.ROONEY: 

H.J, Rm.480.  Joint   resolution   t< 
lisb     tb«     Hudson-Champlaln     C«l  tbratlon 
Cuinmisslon,  and  for  othn  purjMMi  >  to  tb« 
CommlttM  on  tb«  JudlcUuy. 


rX 


Jcmicary  8 


Mtab« 


ByMr.XJLLMAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  486.  Joint  resolution!  authorising 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclatnatlon  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
commemorate  with  approprlatf  ceremonies 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  adn  iasion  of  the 


State  of  Oregon  Into  the  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLVERTON: 

H.  J.  Res.  487.  Joint  resolutioii  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Ccn6>.ilutlon  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certal:i  income  of 
a  nonresident;  to  the  Committer  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  425.  Resolution  to  prbvlde  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  the  JuUi<:iary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlsti  atlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  X^[II,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intipduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  9849.      A   bill   for 


tlic  relief  of  Tsui 
on  the  Ju- 


Yung  Wong;   to  the  Committee 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio: 
H.R. 9860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore   Psychos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FELLY: 
H.  R.  9851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsuyako 
Ikeda;  to  the  Committee  on  tqe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.  R.  9852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Palomar 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  San  I  lego  County 
Blood  Bank;  to  the  Commlti,ee^n  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VURSELL: 
H.R.  9853.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Toehlo 
Yuzawa  Hill;  to  the  Comnxltteef  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.  R.  9854.  A  bill  for  the  rellell  of  Roma  H. 
Sellers;  to  the  Committee  on  th*  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXtt.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  ^^lerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


♦f 


the 


353.  By  Mr.  BUSH:    Petition 
(Pa.)    Chapter,   Daughters  of 
Revolution,  opposing  any  amt.. 
McCarran-Walter   Immigration  ., 
which   would   weaken   the   baalp 
thereof;    to   the   Committee 
clary. 

354,  By  Mr.  CANFIELD. 

ed  by  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
DUtrtet  Boards  of   Kdueatkm 
Public  Laws  S74  and  816  be  ren, 
to  contlnxie  Federal  school  aid 
areae;  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor, 


EXTZ.VSIONS  OF  REIAARKS 


Hob.  F.  Edward  Hubert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or   LOinsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.  19SS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  at  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, a  record  of  length  of  service  was 
set  in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 


Louisiana.  I  do  think.  Mr.  Speakfcr.  that 
amid  the  many  problems  facing  uf  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congretes,  it  is 
well  to  pause  and  recognize  such  tccom- 
plisliments  by  men  who  have  ofer  the 
years  gained  experience  by  solving  com- 
plexities of  other  days  that  will  enable 
them  to  utilize  their  knowledge 
Ing  our  Nation  through  the 
times  of  the  future. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague. 
WARD  HUBERT,  today  has  broken 
ord  of  length  of  service  in  Congr 


Wellsboro 

American 

amendment  to  the 

Act  of  1053 

provisions 

o4    the   Judl« 

Reeol^tlon  adopt- 

FNleratlon  of 

urging   ttoat 

In  order 

[to  Impacted 

SducaUon  and 


reneiTMS 


guid- 
•erilous 


Honorable  Adolph  Meyer,  who  served  in 
this  body  from  1891  through  1908. 
HUBERT  holds  high  position  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  Special  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Aj-med  Serv- 
ices, whose  accomplishments  I  during  the 
past  year  we  have  seen.  He  left  the  city 
desk  of  the  New  Orleans  States  in  1941. 
thinking  that  he  would  be  back  in  2 
years  "a  better  newspaperman  for  my 
Washington  contacts."    Fate  ruled  oth- 


his  district  previously  held  by  t  ^ell^i    e;;i;^;roweverand  instead  he  wr^ 
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make  a  better  Congressman  because  of 
his  newspaper  experience. 

Aside  from  the  brilliant  service 
afforded  by  my  colleague  to  his  district, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  our  Nation. 
F.  Edward  Hubert  has  amassed  such  a 
galaxy  of  friends  among  his  colleagues 
and  others  in  high  Government  circles 
that  his  continued  service  will  no  doubt 
prove  the  wisdom  of  his  constituency  in 
allowing  him  to  invest  these  many  years 
in  their  service. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
Louisiana  delegation.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
wishing  Edmk  and  his  lovely  wife  the 
fullest  measure  of  success  and  happiness 
m  the  years  ahead.  We  all  look  forward 
to  serving  with  him  for  many  more  pro- 
ductive years. 

Louisiana  is  a  State  rich  In  history, 
and  especially  has  the  First  District  of 
Louisiana  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  oiir  Nation  through  the  services 
of  many  illustrious  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  name  of  P.  Edward  H^bkrt 
will  stand  shoulder  high  in  the  roster  of 
his  pred:;cessors,  whom  I  enumerate  for 
the  record : 

1805-09.  Daniel  Clark  (Territorial  repre- 
eentatlve). 

1809-11.  Jullen  de  Lallande  Poydrae  (Ter- 
ritorial representative ) . 

1811-13.  vacant;  Senators  Allen  Bowie  Ua- 
gruder  and  Ellglus  Fromentln  accorded  prlrl- 
leges  of   House   floor. 

181S-18.  Thomas  Boiling  Robertson. 

1818-21,  Thomas  Butler. 

1821-23,  Joslah  Stoddard  Johnston. 

1823-29,  Edward  Uvlngston. 

1829-34.  Edward  Etouglass  White. 

1834-39.  Henry  Jonnson. 

1839-43,  Edward  Douglasa  ^hlte. 

1843-45,  John  SUdeU. 

1846-51.  Emile  La  Sere. 

1851-53,  Louis  St.  Martin. 

1863-56.  WUUam  Dunbar. 

1855-59,  George  Eustla.  Jr. 

1869-61,  John  Edward  Boullgny. 

1861-68.  Benjamin  Franklin  Flanders 
leated  In  1863  by  wartime  resolution. 

1863-65,  vacant:  credentials  presented  by 
M.  F.  Bonzano,  A.  P.  Field,  W.  D.  Mann.  T.  M. 
Welles,  and  Robert  W.  Taliaferro  but  their 
clalme  were  not  finally  disposed  of. 

1866-67.  vacant;  credentials  preaented  by 
Jacob  Barker,  Robert  C.  Wlckllffe,  Louis 
8t.  liartln,  John  B.  King,  and  John  Ray  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  cm  Reoonstrue- 
tion:  no  further  action  taken. 

1867-75,  Jacob  Hale  Sypher. 

187S.  Kfflngham  Lawrence. 

ir75-«a,  lUndell  Lee  Olbeon. 

188B-M,  Carleton  Htsnt. 

Sat6-r7,  Louie  0t.  UarUn. 

1M7-«L  TlModore  Mark  WUkliison. 

1891-19M.  A4olpb  Mefer. 

1»0»-19,  Albert  letoplnaL 

1919-31,  Jamee  O'Conaor. 

1931-41,  Joachim  Octave  Femandes. 

1941-    ,  F.  Idwerd  iUbert. 


Hndson-Champlaia  CclebratioB 


a  Rudson-Champlain  Commission  to 
celebrate  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Our  country's  very  beginnings  go  l>ack 
to  a  small  number  of  mtrepid  explorers 
who  piloted  their  small  sailing  craft 
across  the  Atltmtic  to  expand  man's 
knowledge  of  the  New  World.  One  of 
those  explorers.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Eng- 
lishman sailing  under  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands  m  1609  went  beyond  New 
York  Harbor  to  find  one  of  this  comitry's 
most  important  rivers,  a  river  bearing  his 
name,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
bet\\een  the  great  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York. 

In  the  same  year  of  1609  the  gallant 
soldier.  Samuel  de  Champlain,  sailing 
in  the  service  of  Prance,  discovered  Lake 
Champlain  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  line  between  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont and  New  Yort.  Since  these  two 
voyages  were  the  beginning  of  settle- 
ments whose  influence  on  our  culture, 
law.  and  commerce  extended  through 
generations  to  the  present  day,  and  since 
the  settlements  thus  founded  became  a 
link  Joining  the  old  world  with  the  new. 
I  feel  and  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  that 
it  is  only  fitting  to  celebrate  the  Hudson- 
Champlam  discoveries  in  order  that  we 
may  rekindle  in  our  present  generation 
a  respect  and  reverence  for  this  coun- 
try's keystone  beginnings. 

In  1959  New  York  State  will  celebrate 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  voyages  of 
Hudson  and  Champlain.  Gtov.  Averell 
Harriman  has  already  appointed  a  civic 
committee  to  promote  this  celebration. 
The  newspapers  throughout  the  State 
have  been  generous  in  their  coverage  of 
this  forthcoming  event. 

On  weU-considered  advice  I  am  asking 
members  of  the  New  York  State  delega- 
tion in  Congress  as  well  as  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  delegations 
each  to  sponsor  a  resolution  in  this  ses- 
sion, calling  for  the  Hudson-Champlaln 
Commissicm.  The  aim  of  such  simultan- 
eous action  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Con- 
gress the  unanimity  which  exists  at  the 
State  level.  Further,  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  are  drawn  to  Insure  its 
bipartisan  character. 


EXTENSION  OF  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TOBX 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJEEPBBSBNTATIVEB 

Wednesday,  January  8,  195 1 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  would  create 


What  6m  P6«pk  Waal,  TWjr  (kmtnBj 


taken  lls^tly  by  their  public  servant;  the 
stakes  are  far  too  high.  Of  course,  we 
will,  as  always  in  this  land  of  the  free, 
have  oar  hcmest  differences,  that  is 
good,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  petty 
politics  govern  our  actions.  Let  us  give 
prasrerf  ul  thought  to  all  our  doings,  that 
Uiis  Nation,  under  God.  may  remain  the 
most  blessed  land  on  earth.  Let  us 
heartily  welcome  the  wishes,  advice  and 
council  of  every  good  American,  remem- 
bering alwajrs.  that  what  the  people 
want  they  generally  get.  That  being 
t^-ue,  the  best  politics  is  in  doing  the 
right  as  Qod  gives  us  the  power  to  see 
the  right 

In  closing,  let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  say  it,  that, 
after  being  a  Member  of  this  honorable 
body  for  the  past  19  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, and  knowing  the  heartbeats  of 
most  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  rise  to  their  responsi- 
bilities as  worthy  servants  of  the  people 
by  passing  such  laws  as  will  best  guar- 
antee the  happiness  of  all  the  people  and 
the  .preservation  of  our  cheridied 
Uberties. 

Please  God,  help  ua. 


KXTESBIOK  OFREMAIUM 

HON.  wTt.  JENSEN 

or  lowa 

m  TBE  BOOBM  OF  BEPRBBBM  lATIW 

Wednesday,  Janttary  8,  19S8 

Mr.    JENSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 

American  people  are  anxiously  k)oking 
toward  this  session  of  Congress  to  help 
in  solving  many  perplexing  problems 
which  are  giving  every  deep  thinking 
American  cause  for  concern  today. 

They  are  fearful  that  because  this  is 
an  election  year  for  Congressmen  that 
politics  might  play  too  great  a  part  in 
what  is  said  and  done  here.  I  h<4>e  and 
pray  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  for 
certainly  the  welfare  of  our  people  can 
not,  and  must  not.  be  toyed  with  nor 


ScveBty-fifdi  Amurersarf  of  A«  Foimd- 
ing  of  St  Casimir's  Parisli,  Defaroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  tarmutn 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  DINGELI*.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1957  marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  St  Casimir's  Parish  in  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

The  15th  District  of  Michigan,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress, and  our  city  of  Detroit  have  many 
churches,  but  none  is  more  loved  by  the 
people  of  our  city  than  St.  Casimir's. 

The  idea  of  a  PoUah  pariah  was  first 
originated  and  set  forth  before  the  arch- 
dioceaan  director  of  Detroit,  Blabop 
Borgess.  in  the  year  18t2.  Shortly  after, 
6  loto  were  purebaaed  at  33d  and  MyrOa 
and  permlMioD  waa  granted  by  the 
biataop  to  build  a  oombloation  tbmeh, 
and  lebooL  The  Revergnd  Paul  Outow- 
akl  was  appointed  ita  flnt  pastor,  and 
hii  floek  consisted  of  only  70  f amlbea. 

In  April  of  1883  the  first  mass  In  the 
new  church  was  offered  and  the  cbureh 
was  blessed  by  the  vicar  general  of  tbe 
diocese  of  Detroit  By  1886  the  parish 
had  so  flourished  that  additional  space 
was  needed  to  house  the  Bisters  who  had 
previously  used  the  school  as  their  con- 
vent A  new  foundation  was  laid  in  1889 
and  construction  was  started  on  a  new 
church  which  would  accommodate  the 
rapidly  growing  parish  as  the  old  edifice 
had  proved  inadequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  people.  In  1893  St  Casimir's  cele- 
iHrated  its  10th  anniversary  and  its  near- 
ly completed  growth  was  a  reflection  of 
the  love  which  the  paridiioners  had  for 
their  church. 

This  is  the  church  and  school  which 
my  own  father  attended  in  his  boyhood. 
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It  was  his  often  expressed  thought  that 
It  was  the  training  and  good  example 
given  by  the  priests  and  Sisters  of  this 
parish  that  contributed  so  much  in  his 
rise  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  wonderful  old  parish  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people  of  Detroit.  Its  pres- 
ent pastor,  my  good  friend  and  likewise 
a  friend  of  my  dad,  Rev.  Edward  Maisel, 
has  served  his  parishioners  since  Jan- 
uary 17,  1920. 

St.  Casimir's  former  parishioners  re- 
turn to  the  parish  from  time  to  time  and 
many  of  them  were  present  when  this 
wonderful  parish  celebrated  its  75tn 
anniversary  this  year. 

St.  Casimir's  has  given  many  young 
men  and  women  to  the  service  of  God. 
Nine  priests  and  forty-five  Sisters  have 
come  from  this  parish.  One  of  its  sons 
rose  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  a  high  honor 
to  this  dear  and  wonderful  parish.  Dxir- 
ing  the  last  war  510  yoimg  men  entered 
the  armed  service  and  23  gave  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  beloved 
counti-y. 

This  parish  has  li  fine  and  splendid 
history.  Its  diamond  anniversary  is  a 
source  of  much  joy  to  those  who  have 
known  and  loved  St.  Casimir's  for  the 
great  good  which  it  has  brought  forth 
through  the  work  of  its  priests.  Sisters, 
and  parishioners. 


Ez-RepresentatiYe  George  D.  C'Brien, 
1957 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  George 
D.  O'Brien  was  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
75th  to  the  83d  Congress,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  80th. 

During  that  time  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

From  the  wide  knowledge  he  gained  in 
that  capacity,  he  became  the  under- 
standing friend,  and  stanch  advocate  of 
better  pay  and  working  conditions,  for 
all  Federal  employees. 

At  one  time  he  served  as  operations 
director  of  the  Government  Employees' 
Council,  AFL. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Last  fall  he  complained  of  feeling  111 
and  left  his  work  early.  He  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  on  the  streetcar,  head- 
ing U  r  home. 

The  former  Representative  from  De- 
troit, Mich.,  is  fondly  remembered  by  his 
colleagues  for  his  Irish  charm,  his  great 
ard  generous  heart,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  United  States  which  he  regarded  as 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

Another  familiar  face  has  departed 
from  our  ranks,  leaving  us  with  the  solace 
of  pleasant  memories. 
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Thinking  of  him  we  realize  h  )w  good 
and  true  is  the  judgment  of  tht  people 
in  the  men  and  women  they  select  to 
represent  them  at  Washington.]  And  it 
reinforces  our  faith  in  the  futune  of  our 
free,  and  responsible,  society.     | 

At  full  strength,  there  are  435  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  But  there  isi  present 
also,  though  unseen,  the  thouainds  of 
Members  who  have  passed  on.  :  den  like 
George  D.  O'Brien  are  with  us  Iti  spirit, 
guiding  us  in  ways  that  are  iaimortal. 

To  his  wife  and  five  children  we  offer 
our  sympathy,  and  our  thanks  for  the 
privilege   of  knowing   him   duiing   his 


exemplary  journey  through  thia 


Ufe. 


Can  Federal  Gftt  Buy  Better  E^cation? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARkS 

-      OF 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAl 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTi  TFVES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  19  iS 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Folsom's  proposals  to  stimulate  the  Na- 
tion's education  program  are  -eminis- 
cent  of  the  WPA  days  of  the  ^  ew  Deal 
era.  Their  implementation  w  luld  in- 
troduce wholesale  f eatherbedd  ng  into 
the  field  of  education  with  litth  chance 
of  developing  dedicated  reseaich  stu- 
dents who  are  animated  by  a  <  esire  to 
discover  new  fields  of  knowledge.  Edu- 
cation is  not  a  purchasable  coi^modity. 
It  is  achieved  only  through  incentive, 
diligence,  continued  effort,  an^  some- 
times self-denial.  Education  isj  the  re- 
ward for  the  individual  effort  ekpended 
in  its  attainment.  T 

This  program  is  a  short-ranae  expe- 
dient designed  to  correct  a  atuation 
growing  out  of  a  long-range  pferiod  of 
neglect — failure  to  require  a  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  in  the  eleinentary 
grades  and  in  high  schools.  T  Future 
science  teachers  and  research  krorkers 
will  increase  in  numbers  only  in  [propor- 
tion to  the  degree  with  whi(ii  basic 
sciences  are  required  in  the]  public 
schools'  curriculums.  j 

There  is  little  incentive  to  pursue 
higher  education  in  any  branch  bt  study 
imtil  one  develops  a  desire  throjugh  ex- 
posure to  the  subject.  High  schiool  stu- 
dents introduced  to  scientific  kubjects 
will  develop  researchers  and  teaf  hers. 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction — 
and  that  is  the  recognized  function  of 
Secretary  Folsom's  department*— would 
be  to  persuade  the  State  educational  sys- 
tems to  establish  courses  in  languages 
and  basic  sciences  as  a  requirement  for 
high-school  graduation.  By  thi;  means 
exceptional  students  will  begin  to  find 
themselves  and  will  upon  entering  col- 
lege continue  their  assigned  work  with 
confidence. 

This  long-range  plan  to  bring  <  ur  edu- 
cation system  up  to  the  needs'  of  the 
times  will  require  no  financial ;  obliga 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government. 

That  the  need  exists  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  prepaie  more 
scientists,  engineers,  and  teaciers  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  atomic  age  tl  ere  can 


be  no  doubt.  That  attempts  to  correct 
our  dilemma  by  handing  out  dollars  to 
basically  unprepared  high-school  gradu- 
ates cannot  hope  to  meet  with  large-scale 
success  is  evident  on  its  facet 

In  view  of  our  unprecedented  national 
debt  and  the  urgency  for  an  unpre- 
dictable expenditure  of  fundi  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  it  wouldseem  inadvisable 
to  inaugurate  a  billion-dollar  program  to 
further  endanger  our  fiscal  structure  if 
any  reasonable  alternative  Is  available. 

I  believe  there  is  an  alternative — one 
that  will  appeal  to  the  commonsense  of 
every  boy  or  girl  who  wantk  an  educa- 
tion and  is  willing  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  attainment— ^ne  that  will 
eliminate  the  ne'er-do-well^  who,  with 
no  fixed  objective,  would  lie  happy  to 
enjoy  campus  association  at  no  personal 
expense. 

The  alternative  is  a  revolting  student 
loan  fund — a  means  wherely  an  ambi- 
tious student  can  assume  ijxe  responsi- 
bility of  furthering  his  edudation  on  his 
own,  with  the  provision  th  at  the  loan 
would  be  subject  to  repaym;nt  on  com- 
pletion of  education  and  af^er  his  earn- 
ings begin.  The  cost  of  a  l^an  program 
would  be  small  as  compared  ito  Secretary 
Folsom's  plan.  The  student]  would  prize 
his  education  in  the  knowledge  he  had 
earned  it.  He  would  have  learned  the 
value  of  money,  developed  traits  of  strong 
character,  and  acquired  tne  ability  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  and 
his  country. 

The  problem  of  developing  teachers, 
like  that  of  preparing  students  for  higher 
learning,  will  be  solved  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  they  become  inteifested  in  the 
study  of  sciences  and  the  Uberal  arts 
when  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  these 
subjects  as  requirements  for  high-school 
graduation. 

Parents   financially   able 
their  children  should  bear 
subsidized  by  Government, 
are  ambitious  but  not  finandially  able  to 
pursue  higher  education,  should  be  en- 
couraged in  a  manner  as  i^t  to  dilute 
their   dignity   nor    weaken 
reliance. 

A  student  loan  program  cfen  be  easily 
administered  through  existing  authority. 
It  will  aid  only  those  who  need  help  and 
deserve  it.  It  will  discourige  further 
bureaucratic  invasion  in  the  Held  of  edu 
cation.  It  will  serve  the  pu  rpose  of  re- 
cruiting dedicated  leaders  in 
education,  trained  by  habit  to  meet  diflQ- 
cult  problems  with  confldenc  s. 


to  educate 
ts  cost,  not 
Youths  who 


their   self- 


Hon.  Sam  McConnill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  HiLLE 

or  UAon 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE ITTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8,  1958 
Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  regr«t  that  Sam 
McConneU,  of  Pennsylvania,  Js  no  longer 
a  Member  of  the  Congress.  |4r.  McCon- 
neU came  here  midterm  in  tl^  78th  Con- 
gress.   In  the  79th  Congre^  we  both 
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served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  was 
there  that  I  first  came  to  realize  his  fine 
Quality  as  a  legislator. 

In  the  following  Congress  he  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  which  he  served  as  chairman  in  the 
83d  and  as  ranking  minority  member  in 
the  84th  and  first  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gresses. I  consider  his  service  on  this 
committee  outstanding.  He  presented 
highly  controversial  legislation  with  the 
utmost  fairness  and  always  with  great 
clarity  and  distinction.  His  service  was 
particularly  valuable  in  discussing  the 
President's  aid  to  education  program  in 
1956  and  1957.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mc- 
ConneU was  one  of  our  most  useful  Mem- 
bers and  I  lament  his  decision  to  leave  the 
House  though  I  fuUy  realize  and  respect 
the  considerations  that  induced  him  to 
make  it. 

My  good  wishes  go  to  Mr.  McConneU  in 
any  work  that  ho  may  undertake. 


Results  of  Paris  NATO  CoBference  Coa- 
iinn  Prior  PotitioB  of  Democrats  Which 
the  Press  Ignored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  of  the  Paris  NATO 
Conference  last  month — December  1957 — 
confirm  as  sound  the  prior  position  taken 
by  many  Democratic  Members  of  this 
House. 

Though  our  views  were  largely  Ignored 
by  the  press  of  our  country  they  were 
considered  news  abroad. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  the  letter 
to  the  President  under  date  of  Friday, 
November  22.  1957;  the  press  announce- 
ment of  Monday,  November  25;  the  tele- 
gram of  December  11  to  the  President, 
and  the  press  release  regarding  it  dated 
December  12.  1957. 

Tou  wiU  be  interested  to  know,  I  think., 
that  Mr.  Sherman  Adams,  the  assistant 
to  the  President,  replied  to  the  letter  of 
November  22:  whUe  Mr.  Bryce  N.  Harlow, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, repUed  to  the  telegram.  This  Is,  I 
think,  a  very  interesting  and  revealing 
fact  about  the  division  of  labor  at  the 
White  House  these  days,  and  so  I  am  in- 
cluding the  replies  I  have  received. 
WhUe  I  have  not  checked  into  the  matter 
I  would  guess  that  my  coUeagues  re- 
ceived simUar  repUes. 

Novnoa  22. 1957. 
Thi  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Uk.  President:  We  the  tmd«nlgn«d 
Members  of  CongresB  bave  noted  with  ap- 
proval the  aeveral  proposals  your  adminis- 
tration has  made  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik  I 
and  II  to  strengthen  the  defensive  position 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire  North 
Atlantic  area.  We  regret  that  forthrig^ht  ac- 
tion along  these  lines  was  not  taken  before 
the  recent  dranuktlc  evidences  of  Soviet 
might  forced  It  upon  u*.    Nevertheless,  we 


stand  ready  to  support  bold  and  imaginative 
leadership,  which  is  now  so  clearly  called  for. 
Your  appeal  for  a  pooling  of  NATO  scien- 
tific resources,  your  announcement  that  you 
WiU  ask  CSongress  for  authority  to  share 
atomic  secrets  with  our  aUlee,  the  iMx>posal 
to  create  a  NATO  stockpUe  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, and  the  proposal  to  establish  bases  for 
intermediate-range  missiles  In  NATO  coun- 
tries to  offset  the  Soviet  intercontinental 
missile — all  these  measures  for  strengthen- 
ing our  common  defense  are  a  necessary  and 
appropriate  response  t<>  the  new  and  danger- 
ous phase  of  the  nuclear  age  into  which 
mankind  has  moved.  But  they  alone  are  not 
enovgh.  We  believe  these  efforts  to  shore  up 
our  defenses  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
following  measures  designed  to  relax  tension 
and  mitigate  hostUlty  as  weU  as  to  Increase 
our  strength : 

1.  We  propose  a  simultaneous  and  sub- 
stantial strengthening  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional, nonatomlc  defenses.  A  wider  shar- 
ing of  atomic  secrets,  a  NATO  stockpile  of 
atomic  weapons,  and  missile  bases  in  West- 
em  Europe  increase  the  chances  that  any 
slip,  by  either  side,  will  immediately  burgeon 
Into  nuclear  war.  Although  we  must  take 
the  precaution  of  reinforcing  our  NATO 
troops  with  nuclear  weapons,  there  Is  a  con- 
stant danger  of  overrellance  on  H-bombs. 
missUes,  and  the  other  weapons  in  the  ar- 
senal of  massive  retaliation.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  provide  the  conventional 
means  for  throwing  back  a  nonatomlc  attack 
without  raising  the  conflict  to  the  atomic 
level.  It  is  only  by  a  dramatic  strengthen- 
ing of  conventional  troops  that  we  can  de- 
stroy the  assumption  that  any  slip  at  aU  in 
Eiu-ope  is  the  signal  for  aU-out  war. 

2.  We  propose  a  new  effort.  In  fxill  consul- 
tation with  all  our  NATO  allies,  to  discuss 
with  the  Soviet  Union  the  horrors  of,  and 
the  alternatives  to,  pushbutton,  nuclear  war- 
fare. The  chances  that  such  dlsciisfion  wiU 
succeed  may  not  be  great  but  in  view  of  the 
horrors  of  nuclear  devastation  who  would 
say  that  renewed  discussion  Is  not  worth  the 
effort?  At  least,  such  a  new  effort  will  dem- 
onstrate our  yearning  for  peace  and  the  fact 
that  our  efforts  to  strengthen  our  conunon 
defenses  spring  from  a  genuine  desire  for 
security  and  freedom.  At  nKtst,  realistic  dis- 
cussions could  result  in  relaxing  the  tensions 
which  divide  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  West 
and  provide  a  foundation  for  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  Oerman  unification,  the  dis- 
engagement of  troops  in  middle  E^Irope.  and 
eventually  the  freedom  of  the  captive  Com- 
munist nations. 

Whether  we  discuss  these  matters  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  a  high  level  conference,  such 
as  was  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
or  throxigh  traditional  diplomatic  channels, 
we  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  success  if 
we  enter  these  discussions  from  a  position  of 
strength.  A  strong  common  defense  in  Eu- 
rope will  enhance  our  posture  for  these  dis- 
cussions and  at  the  same  time  help  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  and  enable  us  to  defend 
ourselves  if  we  are  attacked.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  enter  discussions  with  the  Russians 
unless  we  have  the  united  strength  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  behind  us.  To  ob- 
tain this  unity  we  must  overcome  the  doubts 
about  oiu*  desire  for  peace  aroused  by  the 
rigidity  of  your  foreign  policy  and  its  tend- 
ency to  antagonise  our  friends  by  its  ?xioralls- 
tlc  preachments. 

3.  We  propose  the  development  within 
NATO  of  new  means  to  coordinate  the  for- 
eign policies  of  its  members  on  issues  vital 
to  the  peace  and  seciirity  of  the  entire  North 
Atlantic  area.  A  coordinated  poUtical  and 
diplomatic  approach  is  needed  both  in 
Surope  and  the  Middle  East. 

A  united  position  on  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man reunifleation,  for  example,  would 
strengthen  the  alliance  as  a  whole.  In  the 
Middle  Saat,  the  Suez  crisis  last  fall  especially 
highlighted  the  weakness  and  disunity  into 


which  NATO  had  been  allowed  to  drtf^.  U 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  had  2 
years  ago  worked  out  a  coordinated  economic 
and  political  strategy  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex problems  of  rising  nationalism  and  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  the  tragedy  of  the  Sues  crisis 
never  would  have  occurred. 

The  successful  foreign  policy  anticipates 
crisis  rather  than  merely  reacting  to  one  that 
is  already  upon  us.  It  is  in  the  coordination 
with  the  NATO  aUles  of  o\ir  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  difdomatlc  policies  that  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  anticipating  crisis  lies. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  J.  McCastrt, 

Lee  Metcalt, 

Henxt  S.  Rettss. 

OEOBOB  M.  RHODZa, 

Jambs  Roosevelt. 
Frank  Tbokpsoit,  jr.. 

Members  of  Congres$. 

November  25, 1057. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  It  was  made 
public  today  six  Democratic  Members  oi  the 
Congress  Joined  with  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory Council  in  seeking  to  have  the  admin- 
istration develop  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
in  meeting  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Russian 
sateUite  breakthrough. 

The  Congressmen  called  for  a  strengthen- 
ing of  NATO's  conventional,  nonatomlc  de- 
fenses. They  told  the  President  "it  is  only 
by  a  dramatic  strengthening  of  conventional 
troops  that  we  can  destroy  the  asFumption 
that  any  slip  at  aU  in  Eiuope  Is  the  signal 
for  all-out  war." 

Signing  the  letter  were  Represents  tives 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (Minnesota),  who  has 
Just  returned  from  the  Third  NATO  Parlia- 
mentary Conference.  Lee  Metcalt  (Mon- 
tana), Henxt  S.  Reuss  (Wisconsin),  Globcx 
M.  Rhodes  (Pennsylvania),  James  Roose- 
velt (California),  and  Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 
(New  Jersey). 

A  second  point  made  by  the  six  Congress- 
men in  their  letter  was  that  "We  cannot 
afford  to  enter  discussions  with  the  Russians 
unless  we  have  the  united  strength  of  the 
North  Atlantic  aUiance  behind  \u.  To  ob- 
tain this  iinity  we  must  overconie  the  doubts 
about  o\ir  desire  for  peace  aroused  by  the 
rigidity  of  yoiu:  foreign  {xjlicy  and  its  ten- 
dency to  antagonize  our  frienus  by  Its  moral- 
istic preachments." 

The  six  Congressmen  proposed  that  a  new 
effort  be  made  to  talk  with  top  Soviet  leaders 
and  they  asked,  in  view  of  the  horrors  of 
pushbutton,  nuclear  warfare  who  would  say 
that  renewed  discussion  is  not  worth  the 
effort? 

The  letter  was  prompted  by  the  NATO 
meeting  next  month  and  presented  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  views  of  a  number  of  D3mo- 
cratic  Congressmen  who  have  a  higher  record 
of  support  for  the  President's  foreign  policy 
than  many  members  of  his  own  party. 

A  third  recommendation  was  the  develop- 
ment within  NATO  of  a  coordinated  political 
and  diplomatic  approach  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  six  signers  noted  that  the 
successful  foreign  poUcy  anticipates  crisis 
rather  than  merely  reacting  to  one  that  Is 
already  upon  us. 

In  closing  the  Congressmen  observed,  "If 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States  had 
2  years  ago  worked  out  a  coordinated  eco- 
nomic and  political  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  of  rising  nationalism  and 
economic  underdevelopment  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean world,  the  tragedy  of  the  Sues  erisia 
would  never  have  occurred." 

Dbcsmbbr  12.  1957. — ^Twenty-eight  Demo- 
cratic House  Members  yesterday  wired  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  urging  that  NATO  be  ex- 
panded to  give  fuUest  consideration  to — 

1.  Bstabllahing  better  coordination  of  for- 
eign policy  ft»"""g  the  NATO  member  coun- 
tries; 
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a.  bUbUshiikg  Improved  machinery  for 
•KecutiDg  decUlons; 

3.  rWgni— Ing  mutual  financial,  oommer- 
clal,  and  IndusUrial  programs  tat  Improving 
the  economic  bealth  a*  weU  as  Increasing  the 
military  aeeurlty  of  the  member  countries; 

4.  Poeeible  solutions  to  relieve  basic  ten- 
sions In  the  Middle  East — the  inincipal  area 
of  East-West  conflict — with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping a  constructive  pattern  for  dealing  with 
similar  areas  where  political  and  economic 
unrest  provide  a  highroad  tot  communism. 

The  28  Democrats  told  the  President  "while 
vre  are  keenly  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the 
military  situation  we  emphasize  that  atomic 
bombs  deter  only  atomic  bombs,  and  we  dare 
not  continue  to  neglect  the  less  dramatic  but 
equally  Important  factors  which  could  have 
been  so  effectively  exploited  to  defeat  Soviet 
advances  in  recent  years." 

They  assured  the  President  that  he  would 
"find  unwavering  support  for  a  program 
which  proposes  the  broadest  initiative. 
Piecemeal  solutions  will  fall  to  inspire  the 
confidence  and  the  energy  required  to  restore 
the  full  capacities  of  the  alliance.  Only  by 
pooling  the  political  genius,  the  spirit,  and 
the  determination  of  the  democracies  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  our  arms  and  our  fighting 
power,  can  the  counteroffensive  begin." 

The  text  of  the  telegram  has  been  circu- 
lated for  signature  among  a  group  of  House 
Members  during  the  past  few  days  diirlng 
which  time  Britain  has  presented  basic  pro- 
posals to  NATO  to  start  the  evolution  of  that 
organization  from  a  primarily  military  organ- 
ization into  one  with  many  aspects  of  a 
scientific,  economic,  and  political  common- 
wealth. West  Germany  has  announced  It 
wants  to  discuss  proposals  for  Joint  research 
and  political  consultations.  Italy  has  urged 
the  United  States  to  Join  West  Europe  in  a 
Mid -East  fund  wl«i  contributions  based  on  a 
Marshall  plan  formula.  And  Governor  Ste- 
venson's NATO  proposals  lie  in  this  general 
direction  also. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  to  the  President 
and  the  list  of  23  signers  follows: 

'T)EAK  Bto.  PREsrozNT:  On  the  eve  of  the 
NATO  conference  the  undersigned  Members 
of  Congress  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
course  which  otir  delegation  will  follow  at  the 
Parts  conference  and  the  leadership  which 
the  United  States  will  afford.  We  are  In- 
deed gratified  that  you  are  pei-sonally  able  to 
attend  since  the  Initiative  provided  by  the 
United  States  representatives  is  clearly 
yotirs. 

"We  urge  that  you  expand  the  NATO 
agenda  to  embrace  more  than  matters  of 
military  and  scientific  cooperation.  While 
we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the 
military  situation  we  emphasize  that  atomic 
bombs  deter  only  atomic  bombs,  and  we  dare 
not  continue  to  neglect  the  less  dramatic 
but  equally  Important  factors  which  could 
have  been  so  effectively  exploited  to  defeat 
Soviet  advances  In  recent  years.  Therefore, 
It  iB  our  conviction  that  the  NATO  agenda 
must  be  broadened  to  give  the  fullest  con- 
sideration to — 

"1.  Establishing  better  coordination  of 
foreign  poUcy  among  the  NATO  member 
countrtes; 

"2.  Establishing  improved  machinery  for 
executing  decisions; 

"3.  Discussing  mutual  financial,  commer- 
cial, and  Industrial  programs  for  Improving 
the  economic  health  as  well  as  Increasing  the 
mlllUry  security  of  the  member  countrtes; 
"4.  Possible  solutions  to  relieve  basic  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East— the  prtnclpal  area 
of  Bast-West  conflict— with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping a  constructive  pattern  for  dealing 
with  similar  areas  where  political  and  eco- 
nomic unrest  provide  a  highroad  for  com- 
munism. 

•Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  yoTi  will  find 
unwavering  support  tat  a  program  which 
proposes  the  broadest  Initiative.  Piecemeal 
•oluuona  wlU  fail  to  inspire  the  confidence 


and  the  en«gy  required  to  restcre  the  full 
capabilities  of  the  alUance.  Onlyjby  pooling 
the  political  genius,  the  spirt t.  aiid  the  de- 
termination of  the  democracies  a  the  West, 
as  well  as  our  arms  and  our  flgh  ing  power, 
can  the  oounterofTensive  begin. 
"Bespectfully  yours. 

"Huoa  J.  AsDONizio.  LzRoT  IH.  Amm- 

•Oir,  ViCToa  Ij.  AmtTSO,  Thovas  L>.  Asb- 

xxr,  Watnx  N.  AspuiAix.  Charlks  A. 

BoTLK.  EuAinnEL   Cklleb,   Chasi.ks  C. 

Dicas.  Jr.,  John  D.  Dimcxu.,  Hxmmkm  P. 

SBXEHABTm,  CLAn  EMGLK4  Lkonaxo 
Paksstkin,  I^STxa  HoLTzacAit,  Kiat sa  J. 
Holland.  Ck>TA  KNursoif.  Cxcn.  R. 
Kuro,  EuGEMs  J.  McCAaTHT.1  Oboxgx  8. 
McOovisN,  Thaddeus  M.  MicHsowicz, 
Lex  MrrcALT,  Abkaham  Ji  Mxtltxr, 
Chaxi^zs  O.  Pobtkx.  Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
Henrt  S.  Reitss,  George  M.  Rhodes, 
Prrca  W.  Rooimo,  Jr.,  Fkaik  Thomp- 
80M.  Jr^  Al  Ullman."  I 

The  Whtte  HdosE, 
Washington,  November  29. 1957. 
Hie  Honorable  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 

House  of  Representatives,  WoMiiJigton, 
B.C.  J 

D«Aa  Mi.  Thompson:  The  President  appre- 
ciated your  and  your  colleagues'  iNovember 
23  letter  iirging  various  actions  in  respect  to 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  a4ked  me  to 
respond  that  these  matters,  fundamental  as 
they  are  to  the  conduct  of  the  Nylons  for- 
eign relations,  have  had  and  will  intlnue  to 
have  close  attention,  and  that  your  sugges- 
tions in  respect  to  them  will  alio  be  con- 
sidered. It  was  thoughtful  of  yoi^to  advice 
the  President  of  your  conviction^  on  these 
important  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Shcbman  AoIms, 
The  AtsUtant  to  the  Ptesident. 

THa  Wbtr  Ht 

Washington.  Deccmber\l2. 1957. 
The  Honorable  Fkank  Thompson,  i>.. 

House  of  Representatives,  Wastiington, 
B.C. 
Deab  Mb.  Thompsoh:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  sincerel]!  for  your 
and  your  colleagues'  telegrams  arging  his 
consideration  of  certain  items  for  pie  agenda 
of  the  NATO  meeting  that  go  laeyo^d  strictly 
military  and  scientific  areas.  Helrequested 
me  to  assure  you  that  yo\u-  sugi^eitlons  will 
be  carefully  considered,  and  that  he  appre- 
ciates yovir  thoughtfulness  in  m^ing  your 


views  on  these  important  matten 
to  him. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BsTCE  N.  Hab4ow. 
Administrative    Assistant 
President, 


available 


to   the 


Fellowsliips  and  Scholars 
Scieotific  Study 

KXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DING 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8.  1^58 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker!  on  May 
21,  1956,  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  11330 
which  provided  for  $10  miUion  i  year  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  spent  on  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  scientific  studybr  scien- 
tfflc  work  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
biological,  engineering,  and  ottier  sci- 


ences at  accredited  nonprofit  American 
or  nonprofit  foreign  liistitutions  of 
higher  education.  Such  selections  were 
to  be  made  on  the  basis  at  ability. 

I  am  reintroducing  the  same  bill  but 
providing  for  $20  million  ^  be  spent  in 
this  same  way.  i 

This  will  make  availabte  sosnewhere 
upward  of  five- thousand-odd  fellow- 
ships and  graduate  scliolaiiships  in  these 
most  important  sciences.  Tbey  will  be 
given  in  both  basic  research  and  in  re- 
search which  is  necessary  to  immediato 
defense  problems. 

This  bill  will  have  the  effect  of  doing 
two  things.  First,  it  will  furnish  a  new 
hard  core  of  science  graduates  in  fields 
where  we  presently  are  particularly 
short  of  skilled  personnel.  It  will  fur- 
nish a  tremendous  am([unt  of  new 
knowledge  and  incentive  in  fields  which 
are  today  going  begging. T  Research  in 
fields  close  to  our  defense  problem  will 
be  stimulated.  Basic  funidjEunental  re- 
search will  receive  a  trenlendous  assist 
under  this  program.  | 

A  large  part  of  the  study  and  research 
conducted  will  be  done  at  American  uni- 
versities where  those  directing  it  will 
have  access  to  some  of  thf  best  men  in 
their  fields.  Our  unlrerslttes  will  benefit 
immensely.  Our  Governiient  will  in 
this  way  purchase  the  fadlties.  services. 
and  assistance  of  the  best] minds  in  the 
respective  fields  at  only  a  ^mall  fraction 
of  the  real  cost.  ] 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  this  bllll.  Its  fore- 
nmners  are  the  National  dcience  Foun- 
dation. Fulbright  scholarships,  and  the 
research  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  i 

It  is  hardly  necessary  t6  go  Into  the 
real  reason  for  this  bill.       [ 

In  my  statement  of  May  Bl.  195«,  T  set 
forth  how  Russia  is  outproducing  Amer- 
ica In  engineers,  technicians,  and  scien- 
tists. These  are  the  people  who  will  keep 
our  peacetime  economy  grdwing  and  ex- 
panding, but  they  are  even  more  vital  to 
victory  in  the  ideological  war  which  we 
are  now  waging.  They  are  Indispensable 
to  a  pushbutton  war  fought  with  rockets 
and  thermonuclear  weapons. 

To  show  the  Kremlin's  plan  I  a^ln 
quote  what  Nikita  8.  Khrus  hchev  had  to 
say  on  this  subject: 

We  don-t  have  to  fight.  Let  us  have  peace- 
ful competition  and  we  will  s]  low  you  whera 
the  truth  Ues.  •  •  •  victory  Is  ours. 

However.  Russia  wUl  fight  if  we  become 
too  weak. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  from 
1928  to  1953  turned  out  ISOJOOO  more  en- 
gmeers  than  the  United  States.  America 
and  Russia  each  have  about  520  000  grad- 
uate engineers  available.  The  Soviet 
Umon  has  about  300.000  ii^  engineering 
schools  to  194.000  for  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union  graduated  53.000  engi- 
neers in  1954  to  23.000  fo^  the  United 
States,  or  over  twice  as  mahy  engineers 
and  scientists  that  year  ai  the  United 
States.  I 

The  Soviet  Union's  rate  o|f  increase  in 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers  is 
about  35  percent  a  year,  while  America'! 
J»te  <rf  Increase  in  the  number  of  scien- 
tists, technicians,  and  engineers  Is  goln« 
to  be  under  5  percent  a  ye  ir. 
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Even  more  striking  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  all  of  its  520,000  engi- 
neers at  work  as  engineers,  while  in  the 
United  States  only  some  360.000  of  our 
520,000  who  are  qualified  are  working  aa 
engineers. 

China's  rate  of  increase  In  the  number 
of  its  engineers  is  200  percent  in  less 
than  5  years.  In  America  we  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  engineers  to 
only  900,000  while  Russia  will  have  1.2 
million  in  5  years.  In  my  1956  state- 
ment I  said: 

We  read  constantly  that  Russia's  ability  to 
produce  the  intacontinental  ballistic  mia- 
sUe  surpasses  our  own.  We  recently  discov- 
ered to  our  surprise  that  Russia's  air  force 
Is  equal  to  our  own  in  quality  and  superior 
In  numbers  in  aU  types  of  aircraft. 

Russia's  ultimate  plan  ts  no  different 
than  it  ever  was:  Complete  and  total 
domination  of  the  world  as  described  in 
the  works  of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  by  mili- 
tary victory  but  by  economic,  ideological 
or  technical  triumph.  Witness  the  tre- 
mendous blow  to  American  prestige  suf- 
fered by  the  United  States  st  the  time 
of  Sputniks  I  and  n. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  survival  of  this  country.  I 
hope  it  will  receive  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 


BUI  Providiiit  Graduated  Income  Tax  for 
Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  which  would  provide 
tax  revision  for  all  small  business  con- 
ems  whose  net  income  does  not  exceed 
$100,000.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  bill  employs  a  graduated  or  progres- 
sive tax  policy,  with  the  tax  rate  start- 
ing at  5  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  net 
income  and  increasing  in  seven  gradu- 
ated stages  for  successive  income 
brackets,  with  a  top  rate  of  55  percent 
on  all  net  income  over  $100,000.  The 
bill  is  similar  to  one  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Spahkman.  for  himself,  and  Sena- 
tors   HJLI..    HlTMFHBEY,    KXFAUVER,    NXV- 

BERGER,  Kknnedy.  and  Morse. 

The  present  tax  laws  favor  big  busi- 
ness and  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  small  firms.  Small  business  has  been 
caught  in  a  triple  squeeze  of  dispropor- 
tionate taxes,  credit  shortage,  and  mo- 
nopoly. As  this  country  gears  its  de- 
fenses to  the  requirements  of  the 
missile  age.  past  experience  cautions  us 
not  to  underestimate  the  significant 
part  that  our  millions  of  indeF>endent 
small  businessmen  can  play  in  the  over- 
all effort.  Added  to  this,  the  present 
slump  in  business  activity  increases  the 
necessity  of  providing  tax  relief  to  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  and  thus 
ensuring  expanded  productivity  and  en- 
hanced economic  o]H>ortunity. 


The  bill  provides  that  the  corporation 
whose  income  is  $100,000  would  pay 
about  17  percent  less  than  under  pres- 
ent rates;  the  corporation  with  a  tex- 
able  lnc(Mne  of  $25,000  would  pay  40 
percent  less;  and  corporations  with  an 
income  of  $5,000  would  receive  a  tax 
cut  of  some  83  percent.  This  $5,000 
category  embraces  about  47  percent  of 
all  corporations  reporting  net  Income. 

Small  companies  have  traditionally 
financed  expansion  by  plowing  back 
earnings.  As  the  law  stands  today,  after 
surrendering  50  percent  of  his  profits 
over  $25,000.  the  small-business  man  has 
proportionately  far  less  than  the  big 
company  to  invest  in  research,  ccst-rrit- 
ting  equipment,  and  plant  expansion. 
For  most  growing  companies  there 
comes  a  point  at  which  they  hpve  rim 
out  of  available  owner  savings  and  the 
funds  of  friends  and  relatives.  Yet 
these  firms  are  unable  to  tap  the  money 
markets  for  the  credit  that  is  available 
to  their  larger  competitors.  Small  busi- 
ness in  these  straits  has  no  choice  but 
to  place  primary  reliance  on  retained 
earnings  which  form  its  only  reasonable 
source  of  new  capital.  The  tax  relief 
provided  under  the  new  bill  would  make 
possible  the  Internal  financing  vitally 
necessary  for  the  small  business  segment 
of  our  economy. 


Prokibitioa  of  Interstate  Commerce  la 
Stilettos  and  Switcbblade  and  Gravity 
Knives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NTw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
interstate  commerce  in  stilettos  and 
switehblade  and  gravity  knives.  This  is 
one  important  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  localities  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  the  knowing 
manuf£u:ture.  importation,  or  transpor- 
tation of  stilettos  or  switehblade  or  grav- 
ity knives  would  be  punishable  by  fines 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  The 
sale  or  offer  for  sale  of  such  knives  with 
the  knowledge  they  were  carried  in  in- 
terstate commerce  or  imported  from  a 
foreign  coxmtry  would  subject  the  seller 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both.  In  the  case  of  sales  or  offers  to 
youths  imder  18.  the  penalty  would  be 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Specifically  exempted  under  this  bill 
would  be  common  carriers  and  freight 
forwarders  who  inadvertently  ship  such 
knives  and  those  who  deal  with  such 
articles  in  connection  with  their  use  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  recent  rash  of  teen-age  crimes  and 
violence  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try emphasizes  once  again  the  magni- 


tude of  the  challenge  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Increasingly,  we  hear  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  a  more  active  role  in  coping  with 
these  problems. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  arens  In 
which  the  National  Government  can 
legitimately  assist  local  groups  in  com- 
bating youthful  terrorism.  However,  by 
helping  to  curb  the  sale  and  availability 
of  the  stiletto  and  switchblade  and  rrav- 
ity  knife — through  the  proper  exercise 
of  its  power  over  interstate  commerce— 
the  Government  can  play  a  decisive  role 
in  depriving  teen-age  hoodlums  of  Uieir 
favorite  weapon. 

Statistics  indicate  that  in  the  Ipst  5 
years,  5  million  of  these  insidious  tools 
have  been  sold  in  this  country.  Iheir 
cheap  price — 95  cente  to  $1.29— brings 
them  readily  within  the  buying  rani,e  of 
our  younger  people,  and  as  a  result  they 
have  become  standard  equiconent  with 
teen-age  gangs. 

When  you  consider  that  43  percent  of 
the  total  robberies  In  the  United  SUtes 
last  year  were  by  people  under  21  years 
of  age.  or  that  last  year  in  New  York 
City  40  percent  of  the  felonious  assaults 
were  perpetrated  by  those  under  18,  the 
importance  of  Juvenile  crime  cannot  l>e 
discounted.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
switehblade  or  gravity  knife  was  the 
chief  weapon. 

These  lethal,  vicious  weapons  can  t>e 
concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
then,  by  pressing  a  button  or  by  a  quick 
fiick  of  the  wrist,  the  blade  can  be  sud- 
denly extended  toward  the  victim. 
There  are  practically  no  useful  purposes 
for  the  switehblade  or  gravity  knif^— 
and  none  whatsoever  for  the  deadly  sti- 
letto which  lias  no  cutting  edge,  only  a 
sharp,  dangerous  point.  Clearly,  the  few 
useful  purposes  for  these  articles  are  In- 
significant compared  to  the  obvious 
ci*iminal  use  to  which  they  are  put  in 
most  cases.  Their  presence  should  be 
stamped  off  the  face  of  our  Nation  as 
soon  as  possible. 

It  is  true  that  12  States,  including  New 
York,  have  enacted  laws  in  an  attempt 
to  curb  the  sale  and  possession  of  these 
weapons.  Already  Congress  has  banned 
them  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
through  nuances  in  design  and  by  ad- 
vertising and  sale  through  the  mails, 
these  local  laws  are  today  being  ellec- 
tively  circumvented.  When  local  laws 
cannot  effectively  cope  with  a  prob'em, 
the  Federal  Government  is  required  to 
take  up  the  slack.  By  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  granted  by  this  bill, 
the  Federal  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce can  end  this  infiux  of  stilettos 
and  switehblade  and  gravity  knives. 

This  proposal  has  the  strong  approval 
of  local  law  enforcement  officials  all  over 
the  country  who  are.  after  all,  in  the  best 
position  to  evaluate  the  need. 

By  prohibiting  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  stilettos  and 
switehblade  and  gravity  knives,  we  will 
at  least  be  depriving  teen-age  gangs  of 
their  favorite  weapon.  Though  this  is 
by  no  means  an  answer  to  the  deep  chal- 
lenges of  Juvenile  delinquency.  It  Is  <me 
way  in  which  the  effectiveness  of  youth- 
ful terrorists  can  be  blunted. 

I  hope  Congress  will  give  speedy  oon« 
sideration  to  this  measure. 
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ABBidfies  of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Should  Be  Ittcreascd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSKNTA n  VES 

Wednesday,  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Recoro  an  address  which  I 
delivered  on  December  14,  1957,  before 
the  William  E.  Kelly  Retired  Postal  Em- 
ployees Association,  Inc.,  in  Brooklyn.  I 
discussed  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
annmties  of  retired  Federal  employees,  as 
advocated  in  the  bill,  H.  R.  607,  which  was 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  headed 
*  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Gracie  Pfost,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. 
The  text  of  my  address  is  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  observe  at  the  start,  now 
that  we  are  coming  into  the  holiday  season, 
that  this  will  hardly  be  a  bountiful  Christ- 
mas time  for  our  nearly  one-quarter  mlllioa 
retired  Federal  employees.  We  have  not 
heard  so  much  about  It  since  Congress  re- 
cessed, but  the  squeeze  is  on  these  people - 
even  mcnre  than  ever.  I  can  readily  under- 
stand how  their  approach  to  the  season  of 
good  will  may  be  with  a  Jatindlced  eye — seeing 
not  so  much  the  spirit  of  giving  but  the  fact 
of  rising  costs  taking  away  from  them  every- 
thing they  hold  dear. 

Before  we  get  down  to  serious  business,  I 
certainly  want  to  express  my  thanks  for  being 
Invited  here  and  commend  the  oflBcers  and 
members  of  the  William  E.  Kelly  Retired 
Postal  Employees  Association  for  the  fine  ar- 
rangements they  have  made.  Tours  is  a 
reaUy  wortbwmie  endeavor.  Informed  in- 
terest and  support  for  our  retired  employees 
could  not  be  more  sorely  needed  than  it  Is 
right  now.  I  predict  that  your  efforts,  and 
those  of  your  association,  will  be  crowned 
with  success  at  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress. 

When  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  meet 
with  you,  I  was  especially  gratified  at  yoiur 
expression  of  interest  In  my  views  concern- 
ing retirement  legislation.  The  short  but 
conclxisive  answer  would  be  that  my  views 
are  your  views.  Our  retired  employees  surely 
have  earned  a  generous  increase  in  their  an- 
nuities. It  would  be  unfair— in  fact,  com- 
pletely illogical  and  Inhuman — ^to  brtjok  any 
further  delay  in  recognizing  their  plight  in 
terms  of  putting  the  comparatively  small  ad- 
ditional amoiuits  In  their  pockets  that  they 
need  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  prate  of  budget  limi- 
tations and  fiscal  affairs.  But  I  submit  that 
while  these  matters  nave  their  place,  it  Is 
111  fitting  for  the  greatest  Government  of 
the  wealthiest  Nation  the  world  has  ever 
known  to  have  its  loyal  retired  public  serv- 
ants going  about  with  threadbare  backs, 
holes  in  their  shoes,  and  often  with  unfilled 
stomachs. 

Our  clvll-servlce  retirement  system  Is  not 
a  finahcial  institution.  It  is  not  a  bank  or 
'  business  or  an  investment  trust  that  must 
show  a  profit  or  whose  books  mvist  balance 
between  assets  and  Uabllities.  It  was  estab- 
lished with  the  single  objective  of  providing 
adequate  annuity  Incomes  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  completed  their  allotted  span  of 
piiblic  service  and  are  entitled  to  look  for- 
ward to  spending  their  last  years  In  reason- 
able comfort.  These  people  do  not  ask  for 
luxuries.  They  merely  want  what  the  an- 
nuity system  promised  them— adequate  an- 
nuities for  which  they  are  willing  to  pay 


and  have  paid  while  working,  io  hold  body 
and  soul  together  and  live  in  dignity  among 
their  fellow  men.  ! 

Our  retired  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents are  suffering  more  sevefe  hardships 
than  any  other  income  grouij  because  of 
the  pressures  of  inflation.  I  siy  this  with- 
out detracting  in  any  way  from  the  urgent 
need  for  salary  Increases  for  aftlve  Federal 
employees.  Bvery  (»-ganizatla|i  of  active 
postal  employees  is  working  hand  in  hand 
with  you  and  other  retirees  1K>  gain  your 
needed  annuity  increases.  But  as  to  the  re- 
tirees' problem,  the  cost  of  living  now  has 
reached  a  record  high  for  the  lAth  consecu- 
tive month.  I 

This  hurts  the  retired  embloyee  more 
than  any  other  person.  A  Uuner  share  of 
his  income  must  go  for  medical  expenses 
and  care.  Medical  studies  sha|gv  that  from 
one-tenth  to  one-third  of  thos^  over  65  are 
ill  a  good  deal  of  the  time  and  have  twice 
as  many  disabling  Illnesses  as  t  lose  between 
the  ages  of  50  and  64.  These  I  Inesses  aver- 
age twice  as  long. 

Also,  having  small  incomes,  al  much  larger 
share  of  the  retirees'  Incomes  must  go  for 
bare  subsistence  and  for  clot!  ilng  than  is 
the  case  with  active  employees  Th«  result 
is  that  the  limited  income  oi  the  retired 
person  Is  far  overcommltted  In  order  for 
him  to  have  the  necessities  of  life. 

There  are  those  in  Washlni  ton.  on  the 
other  hand,  who  tell  us  that  t  le  clvll-serv- 
lce retirement  fund  Is  ov  srcommitted. 
Even  if  that  should  be  true,  I  i  till  maintain 
that  we  must  approach  t  lis  problem 
through  the  heart  and  soul,  s  nd  not  with 
cold  statistics.  When  faced  wi  ;h  the  choice 
of  a  big  balance  in  the  retirement  fund  ver- 
sus our  obligation  to  the  retireis — or,  to  put 
it  more  bluntly,  money  verius  people — 
I  choose  the  people.  To  me,  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  wi  o  have  given 
a  lifetime  of  loyal  service  to  tl  eir  Nation  is 
more  important. 

The  civil-service  retirement  fund  la 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  iredlt  of  the 
United  States  Government  an<j  Its  tremen- 
dous assets.  In  my  Judgment,  every  public 
official,  from  the  President  im  down.  Is 
charged  with  the  absolute  moi  al  obligation 
of  seeing  that  otir  retired  emp  oyees  receive 
due  annuities,  taking  Into  ace  >unt  cost-of- 
living  Increases  and  all  other  t  ictors  in  our 
economy. 

Since  we  are  getting  down  ti  brass  tacks, 
I  should  like  to  ask  those  In  the  present 
administration,  who  thus  fai  have  frus- 
trated efforts  to  grant  annul  ty  Increases, 
why  they  have  defaulted  on  th(  Ir  moral  and 
legal  duty  to  make  the  Oover;  iment's  con- 
tribution to  the  retirement  find.  It  was 
always  understood  that  the  Government 
would  match  Its  employees'  contributions 
to  this  fund.  I  grant  this  wai  not  spelled 
out  in  the  original  law,  birt  nevertheless 
this  was  the  understanding. 

Up  to  1952  there  was  some  delinquency 
in  Government  payments  info  the  fund. 
However,  substantial  amounts  ♦rere  contrib- 
uted each  year.  In  fiscal  1952  <ad  preceding 
years,  for  example,  the  amount  was  upward 
of  S300  million  each  year,  but  jln  1953  with 
the  new  team  it  dropi>ed  t^  about  S35 
million — or  about  10  percen^.  The  next 
year  it  was  even  less. 

But  even  that  does  not  sho^  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  lack  of  consideraticii  for  our  re- 
tirees on  the  part  of  the  aAnlnlstratlon. 
The  new  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  passed 
in  1956,  contained  two  specific  provisions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  financing  of  the 
retirement  fund.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say 
ing  these  provisions  were  largelj  directed  to- 
ward removing  the  consta 
against  Increasing  annuities  bi 
lack  of  money  In  the  fund. 
Blon  now  requires  every  depi 
agency  by  law  to  match  its  ei 
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eost,  so  there  can  be  no  m  )re  of  the  falling 
down  on  this  much  of  tne  Government'k 
share  as  occurred  beginnlnt  in  1953. 

The  second  requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission each  year  to  include  in  Its  budget 
the  amount  over  and  above  the  combined  em- 
ployees and  Government  payroll  contribu- 
tion, which  is  required  tojkeep  the  retire- 
ment fund  on  an  even  keel  and  prevent  any 
further  increase  in  the  defile  it.  Accordingly, 
the  Commission  did  submit  in  its  first  budget 
under  the  new  retirement  law  an  estimate 
of  about  S200  million  that  should  be  paid 
into  the  fund  out  of  the  generoxis  revenues 
of  the  Treasury.  Somewhere  between  that 
time  and  the  time  the  budget  was  submitted 
toy  the  President  to  the  Congress,  this  retire- 
ment fund  item  was  stricken  in  its  entirety. 

I  can  see  through  this  siAall-bore  strategy. 
It  sacrified  our  retirees  to  the  golden  image 
of  a  politically  desired  favorable  budget 
presentation.  I 

I  could  cite  many  other  efforts  to  Impede 
annuity  Increases,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  do 
the  same.  But  we  must  recognize  this  will 
not  profit  us.  The  immefllate  and  urgent 
problem  Is,  Where  do  we  stahd  now,  and  what 
can  we  do  now? 

Earlier  I  predicted  you  wiould  have  an  an- 
nuity Increase  in  the  next  session.  This  I 
say  because  of  the  tremendous  interest  and 
support  for  such  an  Increase  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Over  150  annuity  Increase 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  House 
alone.  The  Post  OSce  and  I  nvll  Service  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  served  I  for  a  number  of 
years,  overrode  its  chairmaii  and  other  mem- 
bers who  opposed  this  legislation  and  held 
hearings  on  these  bills.  Every  known  delay- 
ing tactic  had  to  be  met  a  id  overcome,  and 
it  was  a  major  accomplishment.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  here  and  i  iow  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  held  the 
hearings.  Representative  iSkacix  Ptost.  of 
Idaho.  She  did  a  magnlflcent  Job  for  all  of 
tis  who  supported  her.  The  subcommittee 
reported  a  generous  but  rl  :hly  deserved  an- 
nuity Increase  bill,  H.  R.  60  1.  It  was  watered 
down  considerably  by  th«  full  committee, 
due  to  the  strong  opposltloi  i  of  certain  mem- 
bers backed  by  threats  of  a  veto  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  administration  The  committee 
bill,  however,  does  provide  i  it  least  some  part 
of  the  increase  needed.  It!  gives  larger  pro- 
portionate increases  to  anjiultants  with  the 
smaUer  annuities.  Without  going  into  de- 
tail. I  can  also  predict  ths.t  certain  unduly 
restrictive  provisions  of  tie  committee  bill 
(amendments  forced  Into  it  when  the  full 
committee  considered)  win  be  stricken  when 
It  reaches  the  floor.  They  are  not  only  un- 
fair to  annuitants  but  aie  unworkable  In 
practice.  This  will  leave  a  cleaner  and  bet- 
ter bill. 

H.  R.  607  wUl  have  to  be  granted  a  rule  by 
the  House  Rules  Committeei  to  reach  the  floor 
for  a  vote  by  the  House.  I  have  Joined  a 
great  many  of  my  colleag 
this  bill  and  wUI  do  ever] 
press  for  early  action.  I  an 
each  day  and  each  week 

that    goes   by   without    ma 

greatly  to  the  already  Intokerable  burden  of 
our  retired  employees. 

They  are  not  the  cause  of  Inflation.  They 
are  the  victims.  They  shotild  no  longer  be 
forced  to  bear  more  than  llhelr  share  of  the 
load.  I 

Have  we  forgotten  so  sooi)  the  recent  flare- 
up  over  the  Increase  In  tie  price  of  steel, 
which  is  a  basic  factor  in  oiir  economy?  The 
President's  suggestion  for  dtremendous  steel 
price  increase  was  adoptea  Immediately  by 
the  steel  industry.  Other  industries  followed 
siUt.  I 

There  Is  where  the  vlcloua  circle  exists  and 
Where  It  was  started  rolling.  The  upward 
spiral  In  the  cost  of  llvlngi  stems  from  that 
source.  The  culprit  Is  to  be  found  among 
certain    greedy   and   selfishi  Interests    which 


^es  In  support  of 
thing  possible  to 
fully  aware  that 
ind  each  month 
terlal  relief  adds 


tirement  contributions.     This  ii  a  payroll     seeri^ealeTJr Jk"i  l^t  ,  mrg"SJ.e  whS 
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•eek  a  reasonable  pay  Increase  for  an  ade- 
quate livelihood  or  an  adjustment  la  their 
retirement  annuity. 

Tou  can  look  only  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
lief. The  administration  has  demonstrated 
It  Is  deaf  to  your  pleas.  The  Congress  has 
not  failed  you  in  the  past,  although  some- 
times It  has  been  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
overcome  what  must  be  recognized  as  very 
strong  opposition.  We  do  not  Intend  to  fall 
you  again  in  the  present  need. 


The  Tale  of  Two  Odes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  words  have  been  written  about 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  since  that  city  was 
chosen  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
force  integration  of  the  races  even  at 
bayonet  point.  Every  press  service  has 
rushed  its  top  correspondents  into  the 
area,  and  people  who  know  even  little 
of  their  own  nation  have  heard  the  name 
of  Little  Rock. 

How  many  have  heard  of  another 
community  in  Arkansas  named  Wynne? 
Wynne  is  not  as  large  a  city  as  Little 
Rock.  It  is  not  the  capital  of  the  State 
and  it  is  not  the  industrial  community 
that  is  Uttle  Rock. 

But  any  person  who  would  understand 
Uttle  Rock  should  know  about  Wynne 
and  the  things  that  are  happening  there. 
For  Wynne,  a  tranquil  city,  illustrates 
best  the  Southland  that  is  rarely  pic- 
tured in  the  Nation's  press. 

Throughout  the  South  there  has  been 
an  awakening.  Industry  and  business 
have  come  and  continue  to  locate  there. 
Balancing  the  rural  economies  of  the 
area  are  modern  factories  and  processing 
plants.  Wynne.  Ark.,  located  in  the 
cotton  and  rice  belt  of  eastern  Arkansas, 
wants  its  share,  and  the  citizens  organ- 
ized to  work  to  secure  a  better  balance 
of  their  economy. 

Citizens  of  Wynne  have  been  meeting 
regularly  to  plan  their  programs  for 
progress.  The  mayor  and  the  city  coun- 
cil have  reexamined  their  municipal 
situation,  and  the  civic  organizations 
have  discussed  their  needs,  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Out  of 
such  discussions  came  the  desire  to 
create  an  industrial  development  cor- 
poration to  work  with  the  State's  indus- 
trial commission,  and  Don  Joyner  was 
elected  president  of  the  unit. 

Their  first  task  was  to  raise  locally 
$50,000  to  finance  the  industrial  pro- 
gram. Another  longtime  civic  leader,  Mr. 
Whit  Shaver,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
raising  the  money. 

To  acquaint  the  entire  citizenship  with 
the  program  and  what  was  needed,  the 
fund-raising  drive  was  begun  on  October 
31  with  a  banquet  to  which  were  invited 
the  citizens  of  Wjmne  and  various  State 
leaders  in  industrialization.  Principal 
speaker  was  the  president  of  tlie  Arkan- 
sas state  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mas^r 
Harold  FaUs,  of  Wymie,  was  the  master 
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of  ceremonies,  and  the  scene  was  set  in 
the  Progressive  Club  building. 

After  the  various  speakers  had  out- 
lined the  situation,  Mr.  Whit  Shaver 
called  on  the  citiz^ss  to  Join  in  the  move- 
ment  and  to  assist  in  raising  by  dona- 
tions the  needed  $50,000.  The  response 
was  heartening.  One  real-estate  agency 
immediately  contributed  $1,000.  This 
was  quickly  matched  by  two  of  the  out- 
standing attorneys  of  WjTine.  One  after 
another  of  the  citizens  of  Wynne  rose 
to  make  his  contribution,  and  in  a  short 
time  more  than  $16,000  had  been  pledged. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  whole 
story  of  Wynne  and  the  Southland  was 
revealed.  For  to  the  rostrum  came  one 
Cora  Williams,  a  citizen  of  Wynne,  who 
has  earned  her  living  for  years  in  pre- 
paring the  meals  served  at  the  Progres- 
sive Club  for  the  various  civic  luncheons 
and  meetings.  This  colored  woman, 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  -proud  of  her 
commimity,  came  forward  with  her  own 
contribution— $50;  $50  to  help  build  a 
better  community. 

In  the  immediate  expression  of  Mr. 
Whit  Shaver,  it  was  "the  biggest  dona- 
tion of  them  an."  For  In  Wynne,  as  In 
other  communities  of  the  South,  the 
citizens,  white  and  colored,  have  devel- 
oped a  close  friendship  and  a  desire  to 
work  together  in  their  own  way  to  build 
and  develop  their  land  and  their  com- 
munities. 

In  her  own  simple  but  wonderful  way. 
Cora  Williams'  contribution  tells  the  true 
story  of  the  understanding  that  exists 
between  the  races  in  the  Deep  South. 
This  incident  is  a  true  picture,  not  a 
distorted  one.  that  Is  painted  so  many 
times  by  some  who  do  not  know  the  situ- 
ation that  really  exists. 

Cora  William:s  gave  her  hard-earned 
dollars  to  build  her  community,  and  her 
$50  will  be  well  spent. 

The  tale  of  two  cities — Wynne  and 
Little  Rock.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
heard  the  story  of  Little  Rock.  Would 
that  those  millions  could  also  know  the 
story  of  Wynne. 

As  Whit  Shaver  said,  !t  was  the  biggest 
donation  of  them  all. 


The  Most  Reverend  Howard  J.  Carroll, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Ahooaa-Johns- 
town  Diocese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  FENMSTLVAma 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  the  Most  Reverend  Howard 
Joseph  Carroll,  D.  D.,  was  consecrated 
as  bishop  of  the  Altoona-Johnstown 
Catholic  Diocese.  We  w^come  this 
learned  man  and  spiritual  %ead  of  the 
150,000  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania's  8 
counties  which  his  diocese  will  com- 
prise. 

Bishop  Carroll  was  bom  In  Plttsbvo^h, 
the  son  of  the  late  William  and  Margaret 


CarroB.  He  Is  one  of  three  sons,  an  of 
whom  are  priests.  A  brother,  the  Most 
Reverend  Coleman  P.  Carroll,  Is  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh.  Another  brother, 
the  late  Msgr.  Walter  S.  Cam*,  was 
attached  to  the  Papal  Secretariat  of 
State  in  the  Vatican  City  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1950. 

Bishop  Carroll  came  to  Washington  as 
assistant  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  in 
1938.  He  was  named  general  secretary 
in  1944.  He  has  been  active  on  national 
boards  of  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions and  last  year  was  named  by  Presi- 
dait  Eisenhower  to  a  people-to-people 
peace  board.  The  French  Government 
has  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the 
consecration  elevating  Bishop  Carroll 
to  the  episcopacy  at  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral  last  week.  In  testimony  of 
the  occasion,  I  should  like  to  include  in 
the  CoNCREssioMAL  Recobo  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  Archbishop  Patrick  J. 
O'Boyle  in  his  sermon: 

Azxd  for  you.  Blsbop  Carroll.  aU  present 
pray  in  the  words  ol  St.  Paxil;  "May  God.  the 
Author  of  Peace,  who  has  ral£ed  o\a  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  great  Shep- 
herd, whose  flock  was  bought  with  the  blood 
of  an  eternal  covenant,  grant  you  every 
capacity  for  good,  to  do  TDm  wllL  May  H« 
carry  out  in  you  the  design  He  sees  best, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  glory  belongs 
throughout  all  ages." 


TheUteWakerLTKk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   M£W   jntSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  8, 1958 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T 
was  very  much  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Hon.  Walter  Lynch,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  I  became  a  Memt>er  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  78tti 
Congress,  one  of  the  first  Democrats 
to  speak  to  me  was  Walter  Lsmch, 
and  I  win  always  remember  his  genial 
and  cordial  greeting  which  put  me 
at  ease.  During  the  succeeding  years 
we  got  to  know  each  other  pretty 
weU  and  when  he  left  Congress  I  missed 
his  wise  counsel  and  friendliness  more 
than  I  can  say.  He  was  a  genial  man 
who  made  friends  easily  and  he  was  be- 
loved by  many.  As  a  Congressman  he 
was  punctilious  in  his  duties  to  his  con- 
stituency, he  was  brilliant  in  his  thorough 
study  of  the  work  before  him,  and  he 
was  an  honest,  straightforward  thinker 
in  whom  people  had  trust.  All  his  active 
life  he  sought  to  be  of  service  to  others 
And  was  loyal  to  his  convictions  and  to 
his  high  standard  of  conduct. 

Such  a  man  is  bound  to  be  missed  by 
many,  but  the  imprint  of  his  character, 
his  ability,  and  his  warm  heart  will 
linger  long.  I  feel  happy  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  calling  Walter  Lynch  my 
friend  and  I  am  sad  in  the  reaUzati<m 
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that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us.  My  warm- 
est and  most  sincere  sympathy  go  forth 
to  his  widow  and  sons  who  are  blessed 
for  having  had  such  a  husband  and 
father. 


Federal  Employees  Pay  hcrease  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Wednesday.  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1957,  immediately  after  the 
President  had  so  callously  vetoed  the 
Federal  classified  employees  pay  raise 
bill,  H.  R.  2462,  and  the  postal  field  sei-v- 
Ice  pay  increase  bill.  H.  R.  2474,  I 
promised  to  reintroduce  those  2  bills 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
85th  Congress. 

The  pocket  veto  of  these  two  bills 
brought  about  serious  demoralization  in 
the  Grovemment  service.  Government 
employees  who  were  badly  underpaid 
and  suffering  from  inflation's  impact  on 
their  salaries  continued  to  move  out  of 
Government  employment.  A  turnover 
rate  of  25  percent  a  year  in  Government 
is  not  uncommon,  with  the  best  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  leaving  Government 
for  bigger  salaries  with  industry.  The 
cost  of  training  and  recruiting  compe- 
tent Government  employees  is  about 
$3,000  apiece  according  to  the  Hoover 
Commission.  Add  to  this  turnover  ex- 
pense the  untold  cost  of  ineflSciency  and 
slowdown  in  Government  service  for 
want  of  adequately  trained  personnel, 
and  the  resulting  total  is  staggering. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  situation  has 
been  so  bad  that  there  has  been  a  turn- 
over of  5,000  persons  the  last  10  years 
in  the  Detroit  Post  Office.  The  total 
complement  of  this  office  is  6,500  per- 
sons. 

In  1956  alone  the  turnover  in  Detroit 
totaled  600  people,  half  of  whom  were 
career  employees  with  service  from  2  to 
20  years.  The  plight  of  postal  em- 
ployees and  other  Government  employees 
is  particularly  severe.  Many  maintain 
a  part-time  job  to  supplement  scanty 
Government  pay  scales.  Many  have 
wives  working  to  supplement  family  in- 
come to  give  a  decent  living  standard. 
For  comparison  in  wage  scales  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  as  a  sweeper  in  Detroit 
plants  for  $2  an  hour.  However,  the 
entrance  wage  in  postal  service  is  only 
$1.82  an  hour. 

When  you  consider  that  Government 
employees  are  expected  to  bear  the  ut- 
most responsibility  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  Government  is  extremely  hard 
put  to  secure  people  commensurate  with 
the  responsibilities  of  Federal  employ- 
ment. Recently  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  pointed  out  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  take-home  pay  of 
$4,464  for  a  family  of  four  to  live  com- 
fortably. My  postal  pay  raise  bill  would 
provide  postal  employees  with  the  neces- 
sary take-home  pay  to  live  in  this  man- 
ner.   When   you   consider    that   most 
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postal  employees  are  In  the  low^r  classifi- 
cation group  of  the  Federal  Golvernment 
and  do  not  receive  many  periodical 
raises,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  only 
way  that  most  postal  employees  can 
achieve  a  decent  wage  is  by  having  Con- 
gress adjust  wages  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  be  commensurate  with  tne  amoimt 
required  to  live  decently.  I 

My  other  bill  will  offer  similar  relief 
to  white-collar  workers,  most  of  whom 
are  in  substantially  the  same  pjay  grad.js 
as  postal  employees.  I 

Two  contentions  of  the  President  at 
the  time  of  his  veto  should  fce  demol- 
ished and  can  be  done  so  in  ,  ust  a  few 
words.    The  President  maintt  ined  that 
these  two  bills  were  inflationary  in  na- 
ture.    This  is  not  so.     They  merely  re- 
flect   a    serious    inflationary  i  condition 
which  is  already  striking  at 
eral  employees.    The  first  bill 
eral  classified  employees  a  ra 
11  percent.    The  other  bill  g 
raise  of  $546  a  year  to  postal 
ice  employees.    The  total  cost 
raising  postal  salaries  would 
$275  million  a  year, 
classified  civil  service 
cost   about   $500   million.    It 
noted  that  20  percent  of  tlU^ 
about  $800  million  a  year,  or  ibout  $160 
million,  would  return  to  Uncle  Sam  in 
the  form  of  increased  persoijeil  income 
taxes.    These  two  bills  total  a 
cent  of  the  last  $71.8  billion 
about  the  same  relationship 
ger  $74  billion  budget  projec 
Eisenhower.     The  other  co: 
the  President  that  these  bills 
terially  accentuate  existing  d 
pay    scales    is    equally    withdut    merit 
Wages  of  the  vei-y  high  gradp  Govern 
ment  employees,  about  whomlthe  Presi- 
dent  showed   so   much   conoern,   have 
traditionally  been  taken  care  pf  by  bills 
applying  to  them  alone.    If  J  this  con- 
tention of  the  President  haq  had  any 
merit,  he  need  not  have  vetoed  these 
bills  last  year,  but  could  hav4  offered  a 
bill  for  relief  of  higher  cl 
Government  workers  during  t 

At  no  time  has  any  Gove 
said  that  it  would  not  be  justi 
salaries  of  Federal  employees, 
testimony  by  the  administrat 
these  bills  was  that  the  raisei 
disproportionate  to  salary  sc 
in  several  State  capitals.    ThelState  cap 
itals  picked  were,  of  course,  small  towns 
and  located  in  low-wage  ar^as,  which 
just  goes  to  show  that  you  can  arove  any- 
thing statistically  if  you  tak<   the  right 
base   or   base   period.    The   President's 
contention  that  the  last  Fwieral   pay 
raise  has  not  yet  been  eaten  vf>  by  infla- 
tion is  equally  invalid.    Again,  the  Presi- 
dent played  a  statistical  trick. ,   The  base 
period  taken  to  prove  his  contention  was 
so  short  as  to  make  his  figures  mathe- 
matically correct  but  morally  and  ethi- 
cally wrong.    What  the  Presitjent  should 
have  done  Is  to  have  gone  back  to  July  1, 
1947.  when  we  would  have  found  that  to- 
day's Federal  employee  with  a  net  annual 
salary  at  that  date  of  $2,397  would  now 
have  a  deficiency  of  $639.12  ii  real  pur- 
chasing at  the  present  net  sal4i7  for  the 
same  grade.  ' 

The  New  York  Times  recently  had  this 
to  say  about  the  pay  scale  fi)r  Federal 
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wnployees  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  it: 

We  expect  of  these  Oovemi  nent  employees 
a  supreme  loyalty  and  selfi-dlsclpllne  not 
demanded  in  private  employ.  They  are  for- 
bidden by  law  to  strike.  We  ahould  see  tbat 
they  are  generoiisly  treated  i|i  return. 

This  is  true.  Moreover,  simple  justice 
demands  that  we  pay  Fedctral  employees 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
Good  sense  demands  that  \ie  pay  enough 
to  get  good  employees  an<t  not  to  drive 
the  competent,  able,  and  devoted  Fed- 
eral employees  to  seek  ottier  means  of 
livelihood.  The  cost  of  thj  t  sort  of  prac- 
tice is  too  much  for  the  C  ovemment  to 
bear.   We  can  afford  to  pay  ( 


A  Crash  Propam  for  P<ace:   Caltaral 
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decent  wages. 
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OF 


HON.  FRANK  THOM 


or  NEW  jxasEir 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI 8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Januan  8.  1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne^  r  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  long  argued  that  cul- 
tural and  technical  excnanges  which 
can  implement  Imaginatikre  diplomacy, 
offer  one  of  the  major  solutions  to  the 
present  stalemate,  and  Pdris  NATO  re 
suits  confirm  my  views 

Strong  and  imaginative 
the  President   and   the 
greatly  enhance  the  pros];:^cts  for  peace 
but  this  has  been  lacking. 

The  NATO  meeting  has 
at  all  on  the  note  sounded  by  Secretary 
Dulles  in  Paris  and  in  Life  magazine. 
Our  soundest  friends  and  allies  in  Europe 
have  proved  singularly  unenthusiastic 
about  our  concentration  on  armaments, 
conventional  and  atomic,  io  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  aspeqts  of  the  nor- 
mal, peaceful  intercourse  ^mong  nations. 
America's  leadership  in  the  period  since 
World  War  II  has  been  baaed  as  much  on 
challenging  ideas  as  on  lis  great  power 
and  dynamic  economy.  Unfortunately, 
these  challenging  ideas,  which  led  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  ffarshall  plan, 
were  noticeably  lacking  iat  this  latest 
NATO  meeting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
quiet  diplomacy  may  find  4  way  of  easing 
tensions  and  this  could  idad  to  an  early 
meeting  between  East  anq  West. 

In  a  speech  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
United  Nations  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  |  International 
Affairs.  Lester  B.  Pearsoin.  1957  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  wiimer  and  jformer  Cana- 
dian Secretary  of  State]  for  External 
Affairs,  said  last  week  that  the  United 
States  should  make  a  moye  to  open  "se- 
rious and  far-reaching  jconsultations" 
with  the  Soviet  Union  based  on  recogni- 
tion of  a  mutual  interest  ip.  avoiding  ex- 
tinction. This  seems  to 
vincing  reason  for  consul 

In  '  a  recent  sermon, 
Sockman,    the    outstan 


a  pretty  con- 
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clergyman,  summed  up  i^hat  European 
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people!  and  the  leaders  of  Enrope  at  the 
NATO  meeting  apparently  bad  In  mind: 

The  seeds  of  peace  and  war  grow  In  the 
minds  or  men.  and  we  should  not  discount 
the  force  of  public  opinion  even  In  dictator- 
ships. Let  us  have  more  mecHngi  of  mind 
with  the  Russians.  If  we  see  no  hope  In 
meeting  with  the  Kremlin  poUtlcal  crowd, 
let  us  try  meeting  with  the  scientists,  the 
pihyslcians.  the  artists,  mad  the  religious 
leaders  of  Russia. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
might  be  done  in  Washington  to  Increase 
contacts  between  the  East  and  West  at 
this  time.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
Jr..  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  In  Washington  last  weeic,  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  scrupulously  nonparti- 
san planning  board  to  formulate  pro- 
grams in  all  fields  of  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  pretty  sound  idea.  In  a 
speech  to  the  National  Music  Coimcil, 
meeting  in  New  York  City  on  December 
18.  I  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high-level  strategy  board  on  cultural  and 
technical  exchanges.  I  said  such  a  board 
should  be  made  up  of  such  leading  Amer- 
icans as  Sol  Hurok,  concert  manager, 
Eric  Johnston,  head  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Association,  and  top  scientists  like 
Dr.  Detlev  Bronk.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. The  strategy  board  should  help 
actively  in  the  negotiation  of  such  ex- 
changes and  must  have  greater  powers 
than  the  existing  Adrisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange  at  the  State 
Department. 

Dr.  Bronk  was  quoted  in  life  maga- 
zine, December  16. 1957.  as  saying: 

Unless  we  have  a  far  greater  fund  of  new 
•clentiflc  knowledge  and  are  making  dlscov- 
ertes  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
Russians,  which  I  do  not  believe,  we  should 
endesTor  to  learn  from  them.  If  people  are 
friends  we  will  wish  to  know  what  they  know 
and  are  dlsooverlng;  if  people  are  our  enemies 
we  desperately  need  to  know  what  they 
know  and  think. 

Competitive  coexistence  in  the  field  of 
cultural  and  technical  exchanges  can  do 
more  than  any  other  single  step  to  con- 
struct the  defenses  of  peace  in  the  minds 
of  men.  We  can  lock  forward  with  some 
confidence.  I  think,  to  the  months  ahead 
when  European  leaders,  at  least,  will  ex- 
X>lore  this  matter  on  which  depends  the 
Uves  of  ourselves  and  our  children  even 
if  our  own  administration  fails  to  co- 
operate. 

I  include  here  an  article  by  the  noted 
industrialist,  Paul  Hoffman,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  21.  1958.  issue  of 
Look  magazine. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  called  for  a  program  of  cultural  and 
scientific  exchanges,  also: 

A  Ckash  Pboqram  roB  Pxacx 

(By  Paul  Hoffman) 

The  launching  of  mankind's  first  satellite 
Into  space  should  have  been  an  occasion  for 
uniTersal  rejoicing  as  a  great  human  trl- 
\unph.  Instead,  the  Western  World  reacted 
with  alarm  and  dismay.  For  It  beoame  ol>- 
Tlous  at  that  moment  that  the  Rtueians 
have  It  In  thete  power  to  wipe  out  tens  of 
mniions  of  us  at  a  blow  and  reduce  onr  cities 
to  radioactive  rubble.  And  though  we  have 
the  power  to  retaliate,  with  e<iual  or  greater 


daiti  uetlvenMa,  the  oooseqiMnoae  of  sueii  a 
war  would  be  utter  disaster. 

Mo  wonder  we  are  alarmed:  We  live  In  a 
■UOemate  ol  mutual  terror  tliat  must  at  aU 
costs  be  pcwud  by  military  and  acientiflo 
exertion;  for  no  one  can  deny  that  the  world 
requires  an  Amertran  capacity  Xor  terror  to 
counterbalance  the  Russian  terror. 

But  the  notion  that  this  stalemate  resem- 
bles peace  or  brings  us  any  nearer  peace  is 
absurd. 

No  Ametlcan  satellite  carrying  two  dogs  in- 
stead of  one;  no  mlssUe  hissing  10,000  miles 
through  8i>ace  instead  of  5.000  mUes;  no  new 
bomb  capable  of  wiping  out  40  mlUion  rather 
than  20  million  people  will  give  us  or  our 
children  any  security  against  disaster.  Pro- 
ducing bigger  and  better  arms  than  the  Rus- 
sians will  never  be  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
greatest  crisis  in  history.  What  mankind 
needs  Is  real  peace,  not  stalemate. 

By  real  peace.  I  mean  simply  a  state  of 
world  dvUisaUon  in  which  problems  con- 
tinue to  exist  among  nations,  but  in  which 
the  nations  agree  to  solve  these  problems 
in  an  orderly  way,  without  the  explosive 
tensions  that  have  been  so  active  and  hover- 
ing a  threat  since  World  War  n.  This  kind 
of  peace  will  not  Just  hapi>en — It  must  be 
waged  and  striven  for.  It  wlU  require  efforts 
at  least  as  great  and  possibly  greater  than 
those  of  our  scientists  and  engineers  grap- 
pling with  the  complex  problems  of  exotic 
fuels,  reentry  and  gravitational  trajectories. 
Up  to  now,  the  biggest  obstacle  to  real 
peace  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  leadership — a  leadership  that,  for  its 
own  ends,  perslEtently  and  aggressively  has 
sought  to  exploit  all  of  the  problems  left 
over  and  created  by  World  War  H.  Por  what 
has  developed  in  Russia  in  the  past  40  years 
is  a  novel  kind  of  society,  expanding  tech- 
nologically, but  governed  by  a  bureaucracy 
whose  basic  motive  is  power.  This  Russian 
power  bureaucracy  Is  a  closed  oligarchy  of 
men  who  distrust  everyone — even  each  other. 
They  are  strangely  uninformed  about  the 
Free  World.  They  apply  to  foreign  affairs 
their  own  domestic  habits  of  unceasing 
struggle  for  power.  And  as  world  conditions 
change,  they  see  In  each  change  only  an  op- 
portunity to  Increase  their  own  power. 

In  all  of  12  years  of  negotiation  with 
them,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  only 
marginal  agreements.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  we  can  accomplish  anything  more — at 
present.  Tet.  to  move  toward  peace,  we 
must  eventually  have  more  fruitful  con- 
versations with  them.  Our  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  bring  to  bear  on  them — to  engi- 
neer— ^new  Influences  that  wUl  make  such 
conversations  possible. 

I  believe  that  there  are  already  several  In- 
fluences or  forces  that  we  can  rely  on  and 
encourage. 

The  first  exists  Inside  Riissia.  The  very 
success  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  mastering  a 
complex  Industrial  system.  Its  haste  In 
training  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers, 
scientists,  engineers,  and  administrators, 
have  created  a  new  class  of  men  in  Russia, 
outside  and  apart  from  the  p>ower  bureauc- 
racy— ^but  dominated  by  it.  These  men  are 
our  potential  allies,  whether  they  reallae  it 
or  not,  because  they  want  what  we  want 
too — tranquillity  to  pursue  their  careers  and 
Improve  their  standard  of  Uvlng.  Above  all, 
because  they  are  intelligent,  they  crave  dig- 
nity; and  since  dignity  comes  only  with 
freedom,  a  conflict  of  interest  must  always 
exist  between  them  and  the  power  bureauc- 
racy. These  new  men  in  Russia  are  growing 
rapidly  In  number  and  prestige.  Our  prob- 
lem Is  to  get  to  them  and,  through  them,  to 
their  masters. 

There  are  also  Influences  outside  Russia 
that  can  affect  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  sup- 
port of  the  heads  of  sateUlte  nations  and 
neutral  nations  Is  a  mfttter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  power  bureaucracy  in 
their  endless  Jockeying  for  power  and  pres- 


tige at  houta.  area  thoagh  we  ^<»««»»^  f«t 
to  the  power  bureauorats  diraotly.  we  can  ^■nt 
ataoukl  try  to  get  to  tlMm  thrm^:^  the 
Hah  rue.  Tltoa.  Mao^  and  Oaatuikaa  wttH 
Whom  they  are  in  frequent  oontaet. 

Finally,  there  la  the  contagion  of  free- 
dom. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  we  have  ahortal^t- 
edly  behaved  as  if  oommunism  ware  the  meet 
nontagtoue  of  kleaa,  a  dlseass  of  the  mt»Ml 
against  which  we  must  quazaattne  our- 
selves. We  hare  experimented  with  a  vast 
assortment  of  devices — fingerprinting  of  vis- 
itors, cumbersome  security  procedures, 
postal  ceosoTfihip,  visa  and  immlgratioa 
regulations — that  can  only  be  described  as 
fantastic.  These  are  apparently  based  on 
the  strange  notion  that  our  Ideals  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  communism. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  events  of  reomt 
years  have  proved  freedom  to  be  an  inflxxitely 
more  explosive  ideal  than  commiinism.  The 
East  Berlin  riots  of  1953.  the  Poznan  upris- 
ing and  the  bloody  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956 
showed  that  the  ideal  of  freedom  flourishes 
even  In  the  caverns  of  Commimlst  dictator- 
ship. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  stalemate 
and  hope  that  we  must  now  shape  the 
strategy  by  which  Russia's  leaders  can  be 
Iierstiaded  to  talk  seriously  about  real  peace. 
It  Is  a  rugged  task  and  it  wlU  require  sub- 
stantial expenditures.  But  we  cannot  waste 
a  day  to  get  started  on  what  we  might  well 
call  a  crash  program  for  peace.  Our  defense 
effort  since  World  War  n — an  absolutely  In- 
dispensable effort — has  cost  us  $443  billion: 
diulng  the  next  6  years,  we  may  be  required 
to  spend  another  $40  bllMon  anntially  on 
defense.  Surely  we  can  afford  to  Invest  at 
least  $2  billion  annually  on  a  peace  i>rogTam 
that  oould  make  vast  arms  expenditures 
unnecessary  for  all  time. 

Our  lines  of  acUon  should  be  clear 
enough: 

1.  Our  Government  must  take  so  clear  and 

vigorous  a  stand  in  favor  of  peace  that  the 
whole  world  will  know  we  threaten  no  one. 

2.  We  should  make  it  as  plain  as  poesible 
that  we  accept  the  right  of  other  people  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  no 
matter  how  detestable  It  may  seem  to  us; 
conversely,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  force 
our  ideology  or  our  econocnic  system  on  any 
other  nation,  that  we  genuinely  subscribe  to 
a  policy  of  live  and  let  Uve. 

3.  Our  President  should  use  the  United 
Nations  as  a  forum,  to  report  to  the  people 
of  the  world  on  what  we  mean  by  peace  and 
to  challenge  the  Russians  to  do  the  same. 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  new  weapons — ours 
as  weU  as  theirs— we  should  take  a  new  look 
at  our  entrenched  military  positions  and  see 
if  any  can  be  yielded  without  harm  to  our 
safety.  We  should  Invite  the  Russians  to  do 
likewise. 

5.  We  should  expand  our  technical  assist- 
ance and  economic  aid  to  the  developing 
nations,  among  them  the  23  nations  that 
have  won  their  independence  dxu-lng  and 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  quicker 
these  nations  become  strong,  the  quicker  the 
Russian  leaders  will  realise  that  attempts  to 
communice  them  will  fail. 

6.  We  should  give  our  moral  support  to 
the  program  for  promoting  eoonomic  ui^ty 
in  Western  Kurope.  which  wlU  help  assure 
Its  continued  prosperity.  A  Western  Europe 
In  which  people  are  not  only  Uvlng  happier 
lives  in  freedom,  but  also  TnaUng  «  much 
better  living  than  those  in  sateUite  coun- 
tries, is  our  best  assurance  that  the  people 
there  will  continue  to  xeslst  Russian  dom- 
ination. 

Having  darifled  our  stand,  we  can  than 
tackle  the  problem  of  moblUaing  all  our 
communications  resources  to  get  the  message 
across  to  the  neutral  nations,  the  aatellito 
countries  and.  ilnally.  the  growing  executive 
groups  in  China  and  Russia.  This  means 
making  communications  between  us  and  the 
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people  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
as  free  and  easy  as  possible.  For  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  more  Russians,  Chinese 
and  other  presently  insulated  people  see 
America,  the  better  they  wlU  understand 
us. 

Therefore,  to  spread  the  contagion  of  free- 
dom, we  should : 

Revise  our  visa  regulations  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  rather  than  restricting  contact 
between  the  Communist  world  and  our  own. 

Offer  at  least  2,000  scholarships  a  year 
in  our  universities  to  students  from  the 
Communist  world  and  another  2,000  to  stu- 
dents of  the  new  non-Communist  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Arrange  for  scientific  and  cultural  con- 
gresses to  be  held  in  our  country  with  visit- 
ing scientists  and  artists  from  the  Soviet 
world. 

Meet  the  hunger  for  Information  In  the 
Soviet  world  by  a  planned  program  of  publi- 
cation in  the  Russian  language  of  books  and 
periodicals  that  their  own  censorship  pre- 
vents them  from  reading.  In  1956,  548,000 
Russians  went  to  other  countries  on  business 
and  as  tourists;  they  would  find  these  books 
and  periodicals  on  foreign  newsstands. 

Immediately  Increase  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  American  Information  program  abroad. 
The  entire  budget  of  our  USIA  informational 
activities  abroad  from  June  1957,  to  July  1958, 
was  only  995  million.  By  contrast,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  last  Youth  Festival  cost  the 
Russians  $100  million. 

Finance  whatever  research  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  jamming  of  our  broadcasts  be- 
yond the  Iron  Curtain. 

Offer  the  Rvissians  equal  time  on  the  Voice 
of  America  or  Radio  Free  Europe  to  answer 
our  questions  or  try  to  refute  our  statements. 

Our  immediate  objective  is  to  reach  the 
groups  within  and  without  the  Soviet  Union 
who  can  influence  their  leadership.  But  we 
must  continue  our  policy  of  creating  a  larger, 
more  closely  knit  world  community. 

This  requires  an  unrelenting  effort  to  make 
the  United  Nations  the  sounding  board  of 
our  Ideas;  it  means  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
we  must  channel  our  technical  assistance 
and  economic  aid  through  the  United  Na- 
tions; It  means  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  break  down  the  barrier  between  East  and 
West. 

But  it  means  more  than  that,  for  we  wish 
to  create  a  community  of  world  Interests  In 
which  all  people  may  join.  Any  number  of 
new  projects  serving  this  end,  large  or  small, 
come  to  mind: 

We  might  help  finance  ourselves,  or  Invite 
the  Russians  to  Join  us  in  financing,  the 
completion  of  the  new  All-India  Institute  of 
Medical  Sciences,  at  present  delayed  for  lack 
of  funds. 

We  might  do  something  as  small  and 
homely  as  building  a  hostelry  in  Jakarta,  the 
capital  of  Indonesia,  simply  to  offer  shelter 
to  the  many  scholars  and  scientists  of  the 
United  Nations  who  are  there  to  help  that 
nation  develop  Its  resources. 

We  might  do  something  as  technical  and 
germinal  as  the  launching  of  a  series  of  small 
International  organizations.  Including  the 
Russians,  to  work  In  common  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  nature  and  technology — to  make  a 
coordinated  research  attack,  for  Instance, 
on  Incurable  diseases. 

We  might  do  something  as  broad  and  dif- 
fuse as  financing  the  teaching  of  English  all 
over  the  world  as  a  highway  for  our  ideas 
to  travel. 

No  such  set  of  suggestions  as  those  In  this 
article  can  pretend  to  be  a  blueprint  for 
waging  peace.  For  this,  our  Oovemment 
ultimately,  soon  rather  than  late,  must  set  up 
some  kind  of  a  supreme  council  of  peace, 
with  the  same  authority  as  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  to  consider  and  carry  out  all  the 
Ideas  the  fertile  American  Imagination  can 
dream  up. 
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What  I  have  tried  to  stress  here  f»  that  we 
must  pursue  peace  actively — with  boldness. 
Imagination,  and  dedication.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  stalemate.  And  stalemate-^let's  face 
It — ^meana  the  end  of  our  way  of  life. 


January  8 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  R^ES 

OI^  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTlATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8.  t  )58 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tiie  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  pie  Hon- 
orable Carl  Hayden.  Senate^  Hayden 
testified  recently  before  the  Seriate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofiflce  and  Civil  Service 
concerning  the  need  for  increases  in 
postal  rates. 

Senator  Hayden  Is  to  be  co  nmended 
for  his  forthright  approach  to  ;he  prob- 
lem of  adequate  postal  rates  for  the  users 
of  the  mail. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statzmekt  bt  Senator  Cast.  Hati  en.  Demo- 
crat, OF  Arizona,  Chairman  o>  the  Sen- 
ate   Appropriations    Committe;  t.    at    the 
Postal  Rate  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
MrrrEE  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Untteo  States  Senate,  DECEMSEa  12,  1957 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of   ;he  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I    uked  per- 
mission to  appear  before  your  con  mlttee  to- 
day to  seek  relief  from  an  Intolertile  burden 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  the  ijiembers  of 
my  committee  each  year  since  1945!  which  was 
the  last  year  when  the  revenues  deceived  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  exceeded  Its  ex- 
penditures.    I  have  been  a  Memlsr  of  Con- 
gress for  45  years.    During  the  fint  34  years 
of  my  service  in  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
average  annual  deficit  of  the  PosH  Office  De- 
pcu'tment  was  less  than  $40  mlUlcm.     Begin- 
ning In  1946  the  total  postal  deficit  has  now 
reached  the  enormovis  sum  of  ovei  $5  billion, 
or  an  average  of  over  $450  mlU!  on  a  year. 
I  shall  Include  In  the  record  a  tat  le  showing 
the  deficit  for  each  year. 

That  $5  billion  was  all  borrov  ed  money. 
If  the  Post  Office  Department  revenues  had 
been  kept  In  {lace  with  Its  expend  itures  diu:- 
Ing  the  past  12  years,  the  annual  Interest 
cost  on  that  sum  of  money  at  3  percent, 
amounting  to  $150  million,  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  American  taxpayers  Idvirlng  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Along  with  other  Senators  anc  Congress- 
men, I  attended  a  conference  at  the  White 
House  on  the  third  of  this  montli  where  we 
were  briefed  on  what  wUl  have  tc  be  done  if 
our  Nation  Is  to  prevail  In  Its  resistance  to 
worldwide  communism.  We  wer(  told  that, 
among  other  costs,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  have  at  least  $2  blllioli  over  and 
above  the  appropriations  now  available  to 
It.  The  only  way  to  obtain  that  Urge  sum  of 
money  is  to  borrow  It  from  the  American 
people.  I 

This  raises  the  question  of  exceeding  the 
national  debt  limit  which  Is  nofr  $275  bil- 
lion. I  telephoned  to  the  TreasT|ry  Depart- 
ment yesterday  and  was  told  that  last  Friday 
it  was  announced  that  the  na^onal  debt 
amounted  to  a  Uttle  over  $274,<k)0  million 
and  from  now  until  next  March,  when  the 
revenues  wUl  Increase,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Treasury  will  be  within  a  few  himdred 
miUlon  of  the  $375  bUUon  debt  ]  Unit. 


If  the  Post  Office  Department  had  been 
paying  Its  own  way  for  the  past  12  years 
Instead  of  a  debt  of  over  $a  bUUon,  there 
would  today  be  at  least  thai  amount  of  a 
margin  below  the  $275  blUlOn  debt  limit. 
Evidently,  consideration  will  How  have  to  bs 
given  to  that  limit  If  the  Unltled  States  Is  to 
continue  to  be  in  a  position ;  either  to  pre- 
vent or  to  win  a  war  with  Sotlet  dominated 
communism.  I 

You  may  remember,  Mr.  Cmalnnan,  that 
last  spring  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  size 
of  the  deficiency  appropriations  asked  for  by 
the  Post  Office  Deimrtment  and  refused  to 
provide  for  all  of  the  monet  that  was  re- 
quested. My  committee  concurred  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  }f  Representa- 
tives, but  when  the  postal  authorities  clearly 
demonstrated  that  essential  services  to  large 
numbers  of  the  American  people  could  not 
be  maintained  unless  more  money  was  pro- 
vided Congress  was  compeUed  to  make  the 
necessary  sums  avaUable.         1 

I  am  here  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  iirga 
your  committee  to  relieve  the  members  of 
my  committee  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  from 
having  to  recommend  appropriation  of 
money  which  they  know  Is  not  available  In 
the  Treasury,  and  which  will  have  to  be 
borrowed  from  some  source.  In  order  to  pay 
the  continuously  increasing  ooet  of  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Post  Offite  Department. 
Due  to  the  Increase  in  the  nork  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  De{iartment,  there 
Is  sure  to  be  a  request  for  m(ire  money  next 
spring  to  carry  it  on. 

If  every  other  civilised  ountry  in  the 
world  can  make  Its  postal  lervice  pay  Its 
own  way,  why  cannot  our  (tovernment  do 
It?  Other  nations  not  only  recover  the  cost 
of  such  services  but  make  a  profit  from  it. 
The  British  Post  Office  pajrs  £5  million 
annually  to  the  treasury  In  lieu  of  taxes. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  nterested  In  a 
recent  news  dispatch  from  London,  which 
reads :  j 

"The  British  Post  Office  today  reported  Its 
first  postal  deficiency  In  3$  years.  Post- 
master General  Marples  blamed  the  shortage 
of  £3,086,938  ($8,643,428)  to  Staff  pay  raises 
during  the  year,  totaling  £4.7  million  ($13.- 
160,000).  Postal  and  telephone  charges  were 
recently  Increased  to  offset  thf  pay  grants." 

Our  own  Congress  has  enticted  six  postal 
pay  Increases  since  1946  which  have  added 
more  than  $1.3  billion  to  annual  postal  costs. 
I  well  remember  that  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations  to  pay  the  Posit  Office  Depart- 
ment deficit  made  early  in  ip47  was  almost 
the  exact  amount  of  the  oostpf  the  1916  pay 
raise.  | 

All  told,  the  Post  Office  I^partment  has 
faced  cost  Increases  of  110  percent  since 
1946.  Including  Increases  In  railway  mall  pay 
and  general  Increases  In  the  prices  paid  for 
other  services  and  supplies.  In  contrast, 
the  rate  increases  passed  by  Congress  have 
brought  In  additional  revenues  amounting 
to  little  more  than  one-flftp 
tlonal  cost  of  wages  alone. 
In  effect  today  is  the  same 
llshed  In  1932. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  ^t  la  the  obvious 
duty  of  your  committee  to  piek  up  the  slack. 
The  Post  Office  Department  pannot  in  good 
conscience  be  operated  year  laf  ter  year  In  a 
way  that  adds  large  siuns  o^  money  to  the 
national  debt.  I  am  Infon^ed  that  other 
nations  have  faced  up  to  tms  need  so  why 
cannot  we  do  it?  T 

I  should  like  to  submit  fdr  the  record  a 
table  prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  showing  a  list  of  letter 
maU  rates  now  charged  by  29  foreign  nations 
ranging  from  4.0  cents  to  10.9  cents.    The 


of  the  addl- 
tTie  3 -cent  rate 
as  that  estab- 


table    shows     that    France, 
charges  6.7  cents  for  letter 


for 
baiall. 


charges  6  cents,  as  does  Caniida  on  the  first 
ounce  of  its  nonlocal  malL     '  rhese  countries 


example, 
Belgium 


1958 
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charge  higher  rates  for  their  letter  mall  even 
though  their  wage  scales  for  postal  workers 
are  far  below  those  In  effect  In  the  United 
States. 

I  am  encotiraged  by  the  fact  ttiat  your 
committee  la  holding  hearings  with  a  view 
to  increasing  mall  rates.  I  can  think  of  no 
single  action  which  the  Congress  could  take 
which  would  contribute  more  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  this  fiscal  year  1959  or  which 
would  receive  more  widespread  public  sup- 
port than  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  pres- 
ent huge  postal  losses.  At  a  time  when  pres- 
sure is  mounting  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing, we  can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  to 
heavily  subsidize  users  of  the  malls.  It  is 
high  time  that  those  who  benefit  from  mail 
services  pay  proper  rates  for  what  they 
receive. 

My  sincere  hope  Is  that  your  committee 
will  report  an  adequate  bill  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  take  prompt  action  to  put  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  Improved 
service.  This  will  end  an  economic  travesty 
whereby  American  taxpayers  pay  for  postal 
losses  that  wlU  soon  approximate  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  We  muEt  do  away  with  the 
prevailing  postal  subsidies  so  when  appro- 
priations are  made  for  expenditures  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  we  will  know  that 
money  from  its  own  earnings  is  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  its  bUls. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  listening 
to  me  and  hope  that  what  I  have  said  wlU 
be  helpful  to  your  committee. 

Postal  deficits  since  1949 

Tear:                                     Uillioiis  of  dollars 

19*6 129. 1 

1947^__. 205.  7 

1948 276.  8 

1949 677.  6 

1950 545.  5 

1951 564.  6 

1952 „ 719.  5 

1963 _  650.  4 

1954 899.  1 

1956 862.  7 

1956 464.  0 

1967 „ 621.  9 

ToUl 6.  416.  8 

Changes    in   domestic   postage    rates   of   29 
foreign  nations  since  January  1953 


Address  by  Hon.  Emaimel  Celler,  of  New 
York,  at  the  American  Nobel  Anni* 
▼ersary  Dinner 


Country 

OM 

rate> 

New 
rate' 

Brlrium . . ..  . 

Centt 
4.0 
4.0 
3.« 
3.0 
1.3 
7.3 
4.1 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
2.8 
2.3 
4.6 
S.4 
3.1 

_  4.0 
1.7 
4.« 
3.0 
2.6 
(LI 
1.1 
2.8 
2.9 
4.8 
4.3 
6.4 
1.0 
3.7 

Centt 

K  n 

Canada 

6. 0 

Denmark 

4  3 

Dominican  Republic H" 

7  0 

Ecuador .  „. 

6  3 

Finland *  *  " 

10  9 

France . 

5.  7 

Ou.irleloupe . .  . 

&  7 

Martinique.. ... 

fi.  7 

French  Ouiana 

5  7 

French  F.guaforlal  Africa 

fi.  7 

French  SomaUland 

7  0 

Reunion 

6.  7 

Ma<:laea.'»car .      . „ 

6.  8 

New  Caledonia . , ..  . 

4  7 

French  Canieroons...............  . 

8.5 

French  Togoland 

8.  5 

Greece . 

6.  5 

Guatemala . 

4  0 

Indonesia -.__„....  . 

4  4 

Iceland ..... ....' 

Israel . 

Jordan  . .  ..„.....„„..„. ,._„.I.„I 
Morocco.... . »  ." 

10.7 

6.n 

4.2 
fi.8 
S.8 
6  8 

Ewedea „ I.I."'!"" 

Tunis 

Turkey IV.'.l 

Yueoslavta.. ...„„„....  .  . 

7.1 
4.9 

Uruguay ...      

&.3 
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'  Rates'  IWf  ed  are  for  the  1st  unit  of  welpht  for  nonlocal 
mail.  Foreign  money  converted  at  exchanm  rates  in 
effect  D*c.  1.  ie,S7.  In  the  table  of  equivalents  published 
by  the  Iiitematiooal  Bureau  of  the  Uoiversal  Poslal 
Vnioa, 


OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  8.  1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address 
given  by  me  at  the  American  Nobel 
anniversary  dinner,  in  New  York  City, 
January  11, 1958: 

I  address  this  distinguished  group  of  Indi- 
viduals who,  in  many  distinct  areas,  have 
underscored  the  wondrous  gift  of  mind  and 
heart  given  to  man.  I  have  used  the  word 
"wondrous"  as  the  most  apt  in  the  literally 
hundreds  of  adjectives  I  have  considered  and 
rejected.  Is  it  because  most  of  us  have  put 
away  the  cense  of  wonder  that  we  have  lost 
our  way  in  a  grating  world  of  international 
rivalries,  of  clashing  hates  and  prejudices, 
of  poverty,  disease,  hunger,  and  illiteracy? 
For  all  is  not  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 

"Wonder"  Is  a  word  compounded  of  and  by 
the  inquiring  mind,  the  search,  examination 
not  only  of  facts  but  of  self,  the  recognition 
that  the  making  of  a  choice  is  an  unavoid- 
able responsibility.  All  these  and  more  re- 
side in  wonder.  Complacency,  smugness, 
self-righteousness,  can  find  no  habitat  in  the 
heart  and  mind  which  constantly  asks 
"Why?" 

We  In  the  United  States  are  presently 
being  pushed  to  the  border  of  hysteria  with 
the  advent  of  sputniks.  National  vanity,  as 
distinguished  from  pride,  and  national  fear 
are  mixed  together  to  send  us  into  hasty 
Improvisations  and  makeshift  planning.  If 
the  East  and  West,  in  deadly  embrace,  are 
not  to  annihilate  each  other,  one  or  the 
other  must  unclinch.  It  matters  not  who 
unclasps  first.  May  I  quote  one  of  our 
^onored  speakers  here  this  evening — the 
Honorable  Lester  B.  Pearson,  of  Canada.  He 
said  recently,  "The  grim  fact  Is  that  we  pre- 
pare for  war  like  precocious  giants  and  for 
peace  like  retarded  pigmies."  "What  I  plead 
for,"  he  added,  "is  not  a  spectacular  meeting 
of  a  Big  Two  or  a  Big  Three  or  a  Big  Four  at 
the  sununit,  where  the  footing  is  precarious 
and  the  winds  blow  hard,  but  for  a  frank, 
serious  and  complete  exchange  of  views — 
especially  between  Moscow  and  Washing- 
ton — through  diplomatic  and  political  chan- 
nels." Perhaps  some  of  the  answer  lies  In 
foUowing  Mr.  Pearson's  advice.  Mayhap  both 
Eaat  and  West  would  then  unclinch  together, 
Tlie  lack  of  emphasis  on  basic  research,  the 
dearth  of  scientists,  the  interservice  rivalry 
we  are  so  frantically  discussing  today,  are 
not  conditions  we  never  before  suspected. 
We  have  talked  about  these  deficiencies  for 
over  a  decade.  We  knew  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  aa  had  we,  had  set  Itself  high  tech- 
nological goals  to  be  translated  into  satellites 
and  missiles.  Why,  therefore,  are  we  now 
reacting  with  shock  and  hysteria?  Obviously, 
the  reason  must  be  in  the  nature  of  aelf- 
ezcuse  because  we  were  comfortable  In  oxir 
Inertia  and  complacency.  We  failed  to 
wonder. 

I  say  that  the  Western  World  is  on  the 
verge  of  an  even  greater  tragedy.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  free  world  will  succeed  In 
matching  Soviet  technological  strength.  We 
who  can  put  flna  on  automobiles  can  put 
them  successfully  on  missiles.  We,  too,  shall 
place  a  satellite  in  orbit.    I  have  no  doubt 


that  the  sudden  emphasis  on  training  in 
science  will  produce  more  scientists.  But 
after  that,  what?  Is  our  thinking  to  be 
perpetuation  of  hates,  translated  into  match- 
ing and  outmatching  the  possession  of 
weapons  of  destruction?  Is  this  genera- 
tion, and  the  generations  to  come,  to  live  in 
the  climate  of  fear  and  rivalry?  Are  our 
incentives  to  be  fashioned  to  outbate  and 
outrival? 

That  we  must  have  strength  as  a  deterrent 
I  do  not  question.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  concept  that  science  and  scientific  think- 
ing must  go  forward.  But  I  ask,  "Toward 
what  end?"  How  hard  and  clear  is  our  na- 
tional thinking  on  the  political  and  social 
frontiers?  Are  we  sajixig  that  war  is  the 
only  answer?  If  we  are,  then  let  us  be  hon- 
est about  it,  for  we  seem  to  be  providing  no 
other  answers. 

Just  now  there  is  danger  in  this  country 
that  we  may  be  panicked  into  a  deification 
of  science  and  scientists.  Of  what  avail  if 
all  our  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  training 
of  scientists  without  men  of  learning,  scope, 
and  humanity  to  make  the  policy  that  puts 
to  use  the  ingenuity  of  science?  Science, 
basic  and  applied,  yes.  But,  also  history, 
diplomacy,  geopolitics,  language*?  philosophy, 
demography,  geography,  political  science. 
What  we  really  must  have  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  is  a  balance  between  emphasis 
on  science  and  emphasis  on  the  humanities. 
Nor  are  these  emphases  by  any  means  mu- 
txiaily  exclusive.  I  repeat,  scientists  as  such 
do  not  and  should  not  make  policy,  and  pol- 
icy is  what  we  sadly  lack  today.  Crood  poUcy 
Is  born  out  of  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
correlate  and  the  ability  to  know  what  is  or 
what  is  not  important. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  flaring  up  of 
nationalism  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world.  We  are  confronted  with  re- 
gional animosities  we  refuse  to  face  squarely. 
We  have  recently  found  a  new  political 
formula;  namely,  that  of  partition,  partitions 
which  carry  in  their  wake  the  misery  of  the 
refugee  and  the  smouldering  emotions  of  re- 
venge. We  look  aside  and  wistfully  wish 
that,  like  the  goblins  of  old  in  a  shadowed 
bedroom,  they  will  disappear  iX  we  do  not 
look. 

Another  step,  as  we  know,  toward  finding 
the  answers,  is  to  ask  the  questions.  We 
are  not  asking  them.  There  are  those  who 
will  say,  "One  step  at  a  time."  But  how 
can  we  take  any  step  U  we  do  not  know 
what  road  we  wish  to  travel? 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  embark  on  a 
crash  program  on  the  training  of  scientists. 
Good — but  only  so  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 
I  assert,  however,  most  vigorotisly,  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  And  by  "it,"  I  mean 
education  for  a  free  citizen.  For  education 
of  a  free  citizen  does  not  only  demand  ob- 
jectivity in  the  marshaling  of  facts,  but 
must  as  weU  deal  with  the  subtleties  of 
objectivity  In  appreciation  of  literature, 
music,  the  visual  arts,  the  humanltlea.  It 
encompasses  self-appraisal  along  with  ap- 
praisal of  the  world  around  us. 

In  my  34  years'  experience  as  a  legislator. 
I  have  found  that  one  of  otir  largest  failures 
In  education  has  been  the  failure  to  teach 
and  to  learn  how  to  listen.  We  are  miser- 
ably prepared  in  this  age  of  advertising  and 
propaganda  to  keep  our  own  Integrity.  Nor 
do  I  say  that  this  is  our  own  tragic  lack, 
but  the  major  lack  in  the  world  today.  The 
world  today  la  subjected  to  blandishments 
of  every  kind,  from  the  virtues  of  a  tooth- 
paste to  the  virtues  of  a  political  system. 
We,  the  people  of  the  world,  have  developed 
too  little  immunity  to  the  cajolery,  the 
bluster,  the  flattery.  Were  it  not  ao.  we 
would  not  today  be  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
aemantica  that  separatee  people  from  people. 
We  have  not  learned  how  to  extract  the  core 
of  the  truth  from  the  husk  in  which  it  is 
embedded.    Herein  have  we  failed,  and  Just 
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ao  long  as  that  failure  continues,  Just 
long  do  we  court  the  ultimate  disaster. 

I  am  not  In  a  mood  of  optimism,  nor  do  I 
feel  It  neoessuT  In  this  company  to  make 
any  pretense  that  I  am.  The  urgency  is 
up>on  us  now,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  to 
ask  why.  In  a  world  so  rich  In  resources,  rich 
In  Imagination,  rich  In  potential,  in  a  world 
that  can  launch  manmade  satellites,  erect 
cathedrals  of  awesome  beauty,  find  in  the 
earth  and  the  air  and  In  the  seas  incompa- 
rable wealth — ^why.  in  a  world  like  this,  do  we 
face  today  the  threat  of  total  annihilation? 
Xt  makes  no  sense. 

I  therefore  plead.  If  there  Is  time,  let  us  at 
least  begin  again  with  the  young,  permitting 
them  to  keep  their  sense  of  wonder,  to  learn 
the  disciplines  that  come  with  self-knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  won- 
drous world  of  arts  and  sciences  which  is 
for  the  asking — ^if  only  we  permit  them  to 
ssk. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the  world  is  sick  with 
self -righteousness  and  self-pity  and  ask  owc- 
selves,  "Why  must  this  be?"  Is  the  answer 
world  government?  If  so,  so  be  It.  Is  there 
an  answer  in  a  United  Nations  where  all  gov- 
ernments belong,  and  a  United  Nations  to 
restrain  the  evils  of  aggression?  If  so,  so  be 
it.  Is  nationalism  itself,  in  a  world  of  inter- 
continental missiles  and  hydrogen  bombs,  a 
concept  no  longer  valid?  Is  it  the  unevenly 
divided  world  of  have  and  have-nots?  Or 
Is  it  the  war  within  each  man  himself  which. 
•6  the  first  step,  needs  must  be  controlled? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  modern 
nan  must  face  and  must  answer.  Questions, 
mayhap,  you  can  help  answer. 


Winter  Wheat  Overteeding  Penalty 
Refief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or   KANSAS 
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Wednesday.  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  of  a  remedial  na- 
ture designed  to  exempt  1957  winter 
wheat  planters  from  suffering  under  the 
overseeding  penalty  provisions  of  our 
present  agricultural  laws. 

Congress  approved,  in  1957.  a  farm 
measure  which  freed  30-acre  wheat  pro- 
ducers from  farm  law  penalty  payments 
on  wheat  grown  exclusively  for  use  as 
feed  or  seed  on  the  farm.  Subsequently, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's  De- 
partment, on  the  basis  of  that  legisla- 
tion, ruled  that  wheat  producers  were 
liable,  as  penalty  for  overseeding,  to  re- 
ductions of  base  acreage  allotments. 
Thus,  the  wheat  farmer  finds  himself 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  double  pun- 
ishment: penalty  fines  should  he  decide 
to  sell  the  product  of  his  overseeding  and 
reductions  of  his  base  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  inter- 
pretation of  the  penalty  provisions  of.  the 
law  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  and  fairness, 
I  cannot  imagine  that  Secretary  Benson 
means  to  punish  winter  wheat  farmers 
for  overseeding  when  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  or  of  Its  possible  penal- 
ties until  after  they  had  completed  their 
planting  procedure. 


The  law  in  question  was  pasted  by  the 
Congress  on  Augost  26.  1957.  kigned  by 
the  President  2  days  later,  but  no  word 
of  the  new  restrictions  contataed  In  the 
law  arrived  in  the  Kansas  Sttiie  ASC — 
Agricultural  Stabilization  ana  Conser- 
vation— oflBce  until  September  J5.  Some 
coimty  offices  received  no  notice  until 
almost  November.  I 

Meanwhile,  winter  wheat  plapting  op- 
erations were  completed.  Wincer  wheat 
operators  in  my  area  begin  pbnting  as 
early  as  August  15.  Under  tie  revised 
law.  there  simply  was  not  suffli  lent  time 
for  the  farmer  to  realize  that  he  could 
be  doubly  penalized  for  oversee  ding. 

To  illustrate  the  case  in  i»oint,  the 
Lamar  (Kans.)  Daily  News,  o:i  Decem- 
ber 14,  1957,  describing  a  discussion  of 
the  wheatgrowers'  overseeding  problems 
by  Fred  M.  Betz,  Sr..  of  Lamar,  states: 

He  {Betas]  told  of  one  Lincofn  County 
farmer  who  had  had  four  successive  failures, 
and  who  had  always  been  in  comollance  and 
now  felt  he  should  overseed  beciuse  of  the 
crop  prospects.  Ordinary  proce<ttire  In  the 
past  has  been  that  overseeding  c^uld  be  al- 
lowed to  compensate  for  prior  crip  failures, 
or  that  penalties  could  be  paid,  blit  without 
affecting  the  grower's  allotmentT  There  la 
not  time  under  the  revised  la\f,  and  the 
farmers  throughout  the  drought  find  them- 
selves facing  a  threat  of  loss  ofi  allotment 
because  they  are  In  violation  of  ^  law  which 
they  knew  nothing  about  until  ^hnoet  two 
and  a  half  months  after  they  hadl  planted. 

Certainly,  an  inequity  of  this  magni- 


tude is  deserving  of  immediate 
and  correction 


attention 


California     Attorney's     Comi^ents 
Presidential  Disability  Lefiilation 


on 


Second.  Finding  of  disability  and  re- 
moval of  the  President  by  ia  commission 
headed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  Government — 48  percent. 

Third.  Finding  of  disalttllty  and  re- 
moval of  the  President  by  Congressional 
action  similar  to  existing  impeachment 
process — 12  percent.  I 

Fourth.  Finding  of  disability  by  the 
Vice  President  and  assumppon  by  him  of 
the  Office  of  President — 2  percent. 

Some  California  attorneys  did  not  sup« 
port  any  of  the  four  proposals  outlined 
in  my  letter.  Many  urged  that  a  med- 
ical commission  be  established  headed 
by  the  Surgeon  General  orl  the  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  to 
conduct  periodical  physi^l  examina- 
tions. The  lawyers  proposing  this  idea 
urged  that  such  a  commissk>n  be  author- 
ized to  certify  the  Vice  President  as  the 
Chief  of  State  if  it  should  find  that  the 
President's  physical  condition  would  not 
allow  him  to  carry  out  thi 
office. 

Others  urged  that  the 
review  medical  evidence 
dent's  condition  and  issu 
reeling  the  Vice  President  to  assume  the 
Office  of  President  If  the  Ctourt  felt  that 
the  President  could  not  carry  on. 

Mr.  Celles  has  advisedi  me  that  the 
opinions  of  the  California  attorneys  will 
be  made  available  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  assist  in 
their  deliberations.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  California  bar 
for  giving  Congress  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  on  this  problem. 


duties  of  his 
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Wednesday,  January  8,    958 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speakei  the  most 
im^rtant  legal  question  facing  our 
country  is:  How  can  we  providfe  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  uninterrupted 
leadership  in  the  event  of  physical  dis- 
ability of  the  President?  President 
Eisenhower  has  urged  early  action  by 
the  Congress  to  meet  this  pn  blem. 

Recently,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
members  of  the  California  bar  soliciting 
views  on  this  important  issuei  A  great 
volume  of  replies  has  been  received.  I 
believe  the  opinions  of  my  fdlow  law- 
yers in  California  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  Congress  and  to  my  M)lleagues 
who  serve  with  me  on  the  Con  mittee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  has  juriiiiction  in 
this  field.  In  my  letter,  I  ou^ed  four 
basic  proposals  now  before  th*  Congress 
and  requested  any.  additional  views.  I 
have  already  advised  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  dommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York , [Mr.  Ckl- 
z-ER],  of  the  following  results  of  my 
survey:  |^ 

Ph-st.  Finding  of  disability!  and  re- 
moval of  the  President  by  ac1|on  of  the 
Cabinet — 12  percent. 


ATIVE3 
8,  1958 

on  Decem- 
le  Harrt  p. 
Senator  from 


Address  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Before 
the  National  Associatioif  of  Manufac- 
turers, Waldorf-Astoria!  Hotel,  New 
York,  Hinrsday,  Decemli^  5,  19S7 

EXTENSION  OP  RE  MARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  m[  TUCK 

or  visciNiA   , 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR 

Wednesday.  Janna 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speak 
ber  5,  1957.  the  Honor; 
Byrd,  senior  United  Stat 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  deliv- 
ered an  able  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  I^ew  York  City. 
Under  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  fbllowing  com- 
plete text  of  Senator  Byri^s  address: 
Address  bt  Senator  Harrt  *■.  Btro  Betors 
THE  Natiomai,  Association  or  Manutac- 
TtJREBs,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Nrw 
York,  Thursday,  December  5,  1957 
You  have  given  mo  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
factxirers  many  times  beford.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  cooperate  ^Ith  this  great 
organization  of  biislnessmeil  in  your  fine 
work  for  progressive,  economical,  and  sound 
government. 

I   appreciate    this   Invitation   more    than 
ever,  because  we  are  In  a  sl^  uaUon  of  vital 
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concern  to  every  one  In  this  Nation.  All  of 
us  Imow  the  tremendous  events  which  have 
occurred,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  past  3 
months,  since  Congress  adjourned. 

Within  a  week  I  have  conferred  with  the 
'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion, attended  a  3-day  session  of  Senate 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  the  mUi- 
tary  situation,  and  participated  in  a  6- 
hour  White  House  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  the  legislative  sittia- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  President 
looked  well  and  took  a  vigorous  part  In 
the  discussion  of  the  vital  matters  before  us. 
These  meetings  were  all  enlightening,  and 
conditions  were  explained  with  the  utmost 
frankness.  Much  of  what  we  were  told 
was  classified,  but  I  can  say  that  never  in 
my  long  experience  as  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator have  I  received  so  much  disappoUiting 
Information  in  such  a  short  time. 

From  all  of  the  bad  news  there  Is  one 
encouraging  fact.  Sputnik  has  shaken  ub 
out  of  our  complacency.  Our  great  coun- 
try will  now  move  forward,  I  believe,  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  regain  the  ground 
we  have  lost. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  be  an  alarmist,  but 
I  know  you  want  me  to  state  my  convictions 
with  respect  to  the  conditions  confronting 
tis.  We  are  now  actually  engaged  in  the 
most  colossal  struggle  in  world  history.  I 
do  not  use  this  language  extravagantly. 

Facing  the  facts,  we  realize  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  in  a  deadly  and  un- 
relenting conflict  with  the  Russian  Goliath. 
The  strugcle  is  not  one  of  probability.  We 
are  in  it  now,  and  have  been  since  World 
War  n.  but.  in  recent  weeks  the  situation 
has  worsened. 

We  are  in  a  truly  earth-shaking  battle  of 
the  giants.  And  we  are  attacked  on  many 
fronts — military  supremacy,  economic  ad- 
vantage, fiscal  stability,  and  ideological,  If 
not  human,  survival. 

We  cannot  have  military  supremacy,  our 
form  of  free  government,  or  our  way  of  life 
without  fiscal  and  economic  stability.  In 
our  system,  freedom,  democracy  and  com- 
petitive enterprise  are  the  sources  of  our 
strength.  Defeat  on  any  of  these  battle- 
grounds would  be  disastrous. 

In  its  totalitarian  system,  Russia's 
strength  lies  in  armed  force  behind  a  dic- 
tators  decree. 

At  the  moment  it  is  conceded  that  we  do 
not  have  superiority  in  the  fields  of  baUis- 
tic  missiles  and  satellites.  This  must  be 
regained.  A  world  leader  can  never  afford  to 
be  second  best.  Our  prestige  must  be  re- 
gained in  a  manner  assuring  survival  of  our 
system  and  ourselves  and  the  free  people  of 
the  world. 

A  week  ago  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  completed  its 
first  series  of  hearings  on  our  military  de- 
ficiencies. Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  hearings  were 
nonp>oUtical,  constructive  and  objective. 

The  committee  has  already  developed 
startling  and  shocking  facts.  But  by  this 
purpose  we  are  taking  legislative  steps  to 
point  the  way  to  things  which  must  be 
done  to  provide  the  best  security  possible  in 
this  troubled   world. 

Oen.  James  H.  Doolittle.  one  of  our 
most  respected  military  authorities,  was 
among  the  witnesses  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  He  testified  that  Russia 
sXu-passes  this  country  in  tremendously  im- 
portant elements  of  warfare,  notably  in  the 
field  of  rockets,  missiles  and  satellites.  He 
said  Russia  is  working  longer  hours  than 
we  are  for  military  supremacy. 

General  Doolittle  predicted  the  cold  war 
might  last  100  years.  He  urged  us  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  accordingly. 

As  I  listened  to  the  hard  facts  of  General 
Doolittle's  testimony,  which  were  fortified 
by  other  witnesses  in  open  and  closed  ses- 


sions of  the  committee,  I  attempted  to 
evaluate  conditions  in  Russia  and  those  in 
the  United  States  and  then  compare  them. 
The  alternatives  to  real  war  are  now  dis- 
armament or  cold  war.  Disarmament  based 
on  sound  guaranties  of  our  security  does 
not  seem  likely  at  the  moment,  as  much  as 
it  Is  desired.  Assuming  a  continuing  cold 
war  here  are  some  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  OUT  starting  points : 

Russia  is  a  totalitarian  country.  The  state 
controls  all  economic,  business  and  social 
activities.  It  commands  the  behavior  of  its 
people  in  their  dally  lives.  It  arbitrarUy 
fixes  their  wages.  Their  standard  of  living, 
at  this  time,  app>ears  to  be  of  little  concern. 
As  between  domestic-civilian  niceties  and 
militaristic  development,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Trade  is  no  great  problem.  It  ex- 
ploits its  satellite  nations  and  allies.  Gov- 
ernment deficits  are  of  no  important  conse- 
quence. Russian  currency  is  valuable  only 
within  the  country  or  the  nations  under  lier 
domination.  It  is  manipulated  by  the  rulers 
In  the  Kremlin. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  democracy. 
We  have  a  competitive  enterprise  system  of- 
fering the  opportunity  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom and  rise  to  the  top,  if  we  possess  the 
ability  and  the  energy  to  do  so.  We  have 
individual  freedoms  never  so  much  enjoyed 
in  all  history.  We  have  business  Incentive 
with  the  right  to  retain  our  earnings  less 
taxes.  We  have  the  highest  living  standards 
ever  known  to  man.  We  give  economic  aid 
to  our  allies  and,  at  the  same  time,  carry  the 
burden  of  their  defense.  We  are  obligated 
to  the  free  world  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  American  dollar.  If  confidence  in  our 
money  is  impaired,  our  international  trade 
wai  be  destroyed,  and  the  chain  of  economic 
strength  in  the  free  world  will  be  broken 
beyond  repair.  We  must  have  outside  mar- 
kets for  our  production. 

In  short,  these  are  some  of  the  differences 
between  a  totalitarian  country  and  a  free 
nation.  The  Russians  dispose  of  domestic- 
civilian  problems  by  decree,  even  to  the  point 
of  extinction.  If  necessary.  Freedom  is  the 
source  of  o\ir  strength.  In  a  cold  war,  un- 
der a  barrage  of  propaganda,  Russia  has  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  launching  of  sput- 
niks proved. 

In  the  present  situation,  we  may  be  sure 
the  Russian  leaders  will  try  to  wring  every 
possible  diplomatic  concession,  and  more, 
from  us  and  our  allies.  The  propaganda  ad- 
vantage of  the  sputniks  wiU  not  be  the  least 
of  their  weapons. 

If  the  missile  crisis  forces  us  to  spend  more 
In  one  direction,  we  must  find  ways  to  spend 
less  in  other  directions.  The  Communist 
view  that  we  can  l>e  made  to  destroy  our- 
selves fiscally  and  economically  stands  more 
clearly  before  Ms  than  ever  before.  We  must 
not  and  shaU  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  en- 
slaved by  our  own  extravagances. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  have  two  fronts 
to  maintain — one  military,  and  the  other 
economic.     We  must  be  superior  in  both. 

We  cannot  afford  nonessentials  in  military 
programs,  nonessentials  in  foreign  aid,  or 
nonessentials  In  Government  clvUian  activ- 
ties. 

It  is  certain  that  our  military  expendi- 
tures wlU  be  Increased  in  rocketry  and  bal- 
listic missile  fields.  How  shaU  we  meet  the 
requirement?  Shall  we  resort  again  to  defi- 
cit financing,  with  Increased  debt,  and  set 
off  another  seige  of  volatile  inflation?  Shall 
we  increase  taxes?  Or,  shall  we  wipe  out  the 
nonessential  and  obsolete  activities  in  the 
military  and  all  down  the  Une  of  Govern- 
ment  spending? 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  sound  econ- 
omy In  Government.  I  say  to  you,  there 
can  be  no  security  in  the  free  world  without 
fiscal  stabUity  in  the  United  States. 

If  soundly  directed,  I  believe  we  can  re- 
gain unch«.llenged  military  supremacy,  in- 
cluding   superiority    In    ballistic    missiles. 


rockets,  satellites,  etc.,  within  the  llmitR  of 
the  country's  economy. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  our  dollars  are 
worth  49  cents  by  the  1939  index:  we  have 
had  record  deficit  financing  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  our  Federal  debt  is  near  its  peak; 
and  taxes  are  near  their  aUtlme  high. 

Deficit  financing  during  the  past  25  years 
has  increased  the  Federal  debt  by  $250  blllJon 
to  a  total  of  $275  billion  and,  paralleling  this 
course,  the  cost  of  living  has  doubled. 

The  Interest  on  our  $275  billion  debt  is 
costing  us  nearly  $8  billion  a  year.  This  is 
1 1  percent  of  the  total  Federal  revenue.  The 
debt  is  largely  in  short-term  securities  and 
as  they  are  refinanced  the  cost  increases.  If 
the  current  rates  were  applied  to  the  whole 
debt,  interest  would  total  $11  billion,  or 
more  than  15  percent  of  Federal  revenue. 

Certainly,  neither  our  total  goverrunental 
expenditures  nor  our  total  taxes  can  be  fur- 
ther increased  without  weakening  our  econ- 
omy in  inflation,  and  by  dangerously  stimu- 
lating deterrents  to  Increased  national  pro- 
duction. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  look  at  the  total 
tax  take  from  the  American  people  each 
year. 

The  Federal  Government  collects  $70.6 
billion  in  taxes  for  general  revenue  purposes. 
In  addition  $12.1  billion  Is  coUected  for 
social  security,  highways  and  unemploy- 
ment programs.  Tax  collections  by  States 
total  $15  billion,  and  local  taxation  takes 
another  $15  billion.  The  grand  total  of 
taxes  paid  annually  out  of  the  earnings  of 
people  is  the  astronomical  figure  of  $112.7 
billion.  This  is  exclusive  of  more  than  $13 
billion  In  revenue  collected  from  nontax 
sources — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  have  thought  for  some  time  that 
a  tax  bxirden  of  this  magnitude  Ions  con- 
tinued has  dangerous  potentialities  for  our 
future  economic  welfare.  We  all  know  that 
taxes  are  more  easily  paid  In  times  of  pros- 
perity than  In  times  of  recession,  even 
though  the  recession  may  be  a  minor  one. 

An  increase  In  Federal  taxation  would  re- 
sult In  serious  rep>ercussions.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
of  which  I  will  be  chairman  in  January,  has 
an  execellent  staff  of  tax  experts,  headed  by 
Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam  who  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing tazmen  In  the  country.  Mr.  Stam. 
after  careful  and  continuing  analysis  of 
tax  returns,  rep>orts  to  me  that  he  would 
not  know  where  to  raise  even  $1  billion  ad- 
ditional In  any  bracket  or  ares  without 
grave  consequences. 

I  have  Just  received  from  Mr.  Stam  hts 
latest  revenue  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  It  indicates  that  for  the  first  half  of 
1957  the  tax  revenue  was  on  a  level  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  fuU  year  1956.  But 
-third-quarter  profits  are  less,  and  so  wiU  be 
those  for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Mr.  Stam  estimates  that  Federal  tax  reve- 
nue wUl  be  $1.3  billion  less  than  the  esti- 
mate published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
In  its  October  midyear  review. 

This  will  mean  that  the  estimated  surplus 
of  $1.5  billion  will  be  reduced  to  $200  mil- 
lion, assuming  expenditures  are  not 
Increased. 

An  increase  in  total  expenditures  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  a  deficit  for  the  year  ending 
next  June  30. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hum- 
phrey testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  July  that  even  a  minor  re- 
cession In  our  prosperity— even  to  the  high 
level  of  1955 — ^would  result  in  a  $12  billion 
deficit  at  the  rate  of  Federal  spending  he 
anticipated  at  that  time.  This  shows  the 
thin  ice  on  which  we  are  skating. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  It  is  so  essen- 
tial for  us  to  retrench  in  all  nonessential 
domestic  civilian  and  foreign  activities,  and 
review  military  weapons,  techniques  and 
practices  for  elimination  of  the  obsolete  and 
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reduction  In  the  obsolescent.  I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  President's  statement  at  the 
Tuesday  conference  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
Insisting  upon  this  Tery  kind  of  review  In  the 
military,  as  a  means  of  offsetting  necessary 
expenditures  in  the  missile  jjrogramB. 

I  do  not  advocate  tax  reduction  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  balanced  budget.  I  do  not  say  it' 
Is  wise  to  cut  taxes  at  the  expense  of  In- 
creased expenditures  In  vital  ballistic  missile 
procurement  for  defense.  I  firmly  believe  a 
sound  tax  reduction  would  be  a  stimulant  to 
business  improvement.  While  I  cannot  say 
I  am  optimistic  under  present  conditions, 
stem  enough  reduction  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures could  produce  Justification  for  tax- 
reduction  consideration. 

The  fact  is  that  nonessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures require  nonessential  Federal  tax- 
ation. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  recommending  any 
specific  reduction  in  rates  or  any  particular 
tax-reduction  program.  But  as  a  matter  of 
Information,  I  can  give  you  some  samples  of 
what  tax  reductions  cost  in  terms  of  re- 
duced revenue,  and  therefore  in  termJs  of  re- 
duced expenditures : 

It  would  cost  $2.8  billion  to  Increase  per- 
sonal income-tax  exemptions  $100,  from  9600 
to  $700. 

It  would  cost  another  $1  billion  to  give  re- 
lief from  the  more  burdensome  Federal  excise 
taxes. 

It  would  cost  another  $1  billion  to  give 
relief  to  the  heavily  biirdened  middle-in- 
come bracket  group. 

It  would  cost  $225  million  to  reduce  high 
Income-bracket  rates  to  65  percent. 

It  would  cost  almost  another  $1  billion  to 
give  a  2-percent  reduction  In  corporate  taxes. 

As  you  can  see  from  these  samples,  it  would 
cost,  m  terms  of  reduced  revenue,  $6  billion 
or  more  to  give  a  moderate  general  overall 
tax  reduction  which  la  so  badly  needed  in 
this  coiutry.  And  this  does  not  count  relief 
In  so-called  hardship  areas,  such  as  small 
business.  And  neither  does  It  provide  for 
any  reduction  In  the  terrible  Federal  debt. 

An  organization  like  yours,  which  analyzes 
Federal  expenditures,  knows  they  can  and 
should  be  cut.  You  know  that  constructive 
reduction  can  and  should  be  made.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  did  a 
tremendous  Job  last  year  as  a  part  of  the 
grassroots  demand  for  a  reduction  In  appro- 
priations. The  appropriation  reductions  were 
unprecedented.  Unfortunately,  the  admin- 
istration did  not  reduce  expenditures  in  the 
same  proportion. 

I  luge  continuation  of  this  intelligent  and 
effective  campaign.  We  must  not  be  discour- 
aged. We  have  made  an  important  stride 
toward  economy  when  people  back  home  de- 
mand that  exi>enditures  be  reduced. 

An  economical  Federal  Government  is  now 
much  more  important  that  ever  before  in 
history.  There  must  be  more  economy  in  all 
areas — military,  foreign  aid.  and  domestic 
civilian. 

Since  1954  we  have  increased  domestic- 
civilian  expenditures  50  percent,  from  $19 
billion  to  $29  bilUon. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  25  years.  In 
1934  there  were  23  programs  through  which 
the  Federal  Oovernment  made  grants  to 
States  and  payments  to  individuals,  and  the 
expenditures  through  these  programs  to- 
taled $13  billion.  In  1956,  these  programs, 
still  including  roads,  numbered  76,  and  the 
cost  was  more  than  $5  billion. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Ck>ngress,  laat  ses- 
sion, defeated  the  proposal  to  grant  Federal 
aid  for  public  school  ccmstruction.  It  would 
have  opened  wide  a  new  Pandora  box  for 
spending  that  should  be  fln%nc»rt  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

There  are  more  than  500  expenditure  ac- 
counts In  the  Federal  budget  for  strictly 
domestic  programs  and  activities.  You  and 
I  know  reductions  can  and  should  be  made 
In  every  one  of  them. 


I  like  and  applaud  the  actijn  recently 
taken  by  the  Governor  of  Conni  sctlcut.  who 
announced  he  would  reduce  all  Connecticut 
State  expenditures  by  10  percent,  except  fixed 
charges. 

Since  World  War  II  we  havii  spent  ap- 
proximately $40  billion  In  f  oreij  n  economic 
aid  and  $20  billion  In  military  al  d  to  foreign 
governments.  The  situation  confronting  ms 
Is  Just  as  serious  for  the  natiois  that  are 
participating  in  these  programs' as  It  is  for 
MB.    They,  too.  vaxist  make  some  eacrlflce. 

When  we  talk  about  expeitditurea  for 
stockpile  and  defense  production,  we  all  know 
how  these  programe  have  been  fxploited. 

In  the  4  years  since  the  Koreali  war  ended 
In  the  summer  of  1953.  we  have  $pent  nearly 
$11  billion  in  these  programs.  I  We  should 
look  more  searchlngly  at  the  nsd  for  some 
of  the  materials  we  are  buying  in  this 
program.  J 

In  all  of  the  recent  inquiry  Into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  departments,  no  re- 
sponslbile  official  of  the  Government  lias 
contended  that  sufficient  funds  have  not  been 
made  available  by  Congreaa.       1 

Actually,  there  is  probably  mire  waste  in 
the  military  agencies  than  In  any  other  area 
of  the  Federal  Goveriunent.  The  military, 
itself,  must  ixnderstand  that  we  c$n  no  longer 
tolerate  Federal  extravagance  ^b   usioaL 

You  have  only  to  read  the  xi  S.  News  St 
World  Report,  one  of  the  Nakion's  most 
reputable  magazines,  to  be  remii^ed  of  what 
I  mean.  It  found  a  Pentagon  cl|art  showing 
90  listings  of  operating  units,  ofl^lals,  boards, 
and  committees  in  the  chain  of  Authority  in 
the  missiles  field.  { 

Under  such  conditions,  no  wcmder  we  are 
lagging  behind  In  this  range  of  «tal  defense. 

I  am  not  one  who,  as  the  President  said  In 
Oklahoma,  would  "secrlflce  secuif  ty  worship- 
ing a  balanced  budget."  My  flong  record 
supporting  funds  for  necessary  |ind  efficient 
defense  speaks  for  Itself. 

Of  course,  I  have  always  eup 
anced  budget  short  of  war,  Just 
dent  did  in  his  campaigns  of  1 
I  do  not  worship  a  balanced  budget  at  the 
expense  of  any  essential  mlllti7  program, 
but  I  am  preaching  a  budget  balanced  by 
elimination  of  nonessential  expenditures, 

The  White  House  and  the  B 
Budget  at  the  moment  are  st 
next  year's  Federal  budget  to 
by  the  President  in  January, 
the  assistance  you  can  give  In 
expenditures  under  control. 

With  unexpended  balances  1 
prlatlons  still  totaling  approximately  '  $70 
billion,  limiting  nonessential  Expenditures 
in  order  that  we  may  finance  tl*  necessities 
Within  the  statutory  debt  celling  la  an  ex 
tremely  difficult  task. 

The  Congress  could  make  a 
bution   in   this   effort   if   it   w 
limitation   on   expenditures   fr< 
and  new  money  into  every  Itent  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  enacted  in  the  eoming  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  provisions 
in  the  so-called  single  appnsariation  bill 
which  I  have  been  advocating  io  years  and 
which  has  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
tliree  times;  but  not  by  the  House. 

Deficit  financing  and  increaset!  taxes,  short 
of  war,  shoiild  be  used  only  as  a  means  of 
last  resort,  even  for  funding  neoessary  mili- 
tary expenditm-es.  But  admittedly  this  re- 
quires wise  planning,  and  efficient  and  alert 
performance  in  the  armed  services  and  for- 
eign aid,  plus  limitation  of  domfstic-clvUian 
expenditures  to  necessary  amoxutts  in  proper 
and  essential  areas. 

In  my  Judgment  this  requiivs  a  soul- 
searching  Inventory  of  our  svength  and 
weakness:  an  honest  appraisal  of  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  noneaaential:  and 
perhaps  a  whole  new  pattern  of  policy — and 
this  should  not  be  limited  to  rtsearch.  de- 
velopment and  production  of  missiles. 
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I  am  not  Indulging  In  pirtisan,  political 
discussion  here.  I  am  not  piking  In  terms 
of  some  political  overturn 
election.  I  am  talking  in  terms  of  what  we 
need  now— with  tools  at  ham  1. 

We  need  immediately  to  put  flnt  thingi 
first. 

We  need  quick  recorery  pf  acknowledged 
superiority  In  development  of  new  weapons, 
and  unquestioned  efllclency  In  our  Military 
Establishment — on  the  part  of  both  thoae  in 
uniform  and  civilians.  And  we  need  quick 
recovery  of  our  prestige  afnong  our  allies 
and  the  position  of  strenglli  required  as  a 
deterrent  to  war. 

We  need  to  fortify  ourj  fiscal  eoWency 
which  Is  the  life  blood  of  the  free  world. 
And  we  need  to  stabilize  ow  economy  upon 
Which  our  production  capedlty  depends. 

In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which 
considers  legislation  on  taxe^  and  tariff,  cus- 
toms and  veterans,  and  public  assistance  and 
social  security,  renewal  of!  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  propoaaHi  before  us. 

This  legislation  probably  will  be  accom- 
panied by  the  equally  cdntroverslal  pro- 
posals for  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarrlffs 
and  Trade,  and  the  Organltation  for  Trade 
Cooperation.  I 

In  conclusion,  preliminary  to  broaden  ac- 
tion, to  meet  the  situation  before  us  we  need 
Immediately: 

1.  To  rechart  our  defense '  expenditures  on 
the  basis  of  a  reevaluatlod  of  the  relative 
priorities  of  present  and  developing  methods 
of  warfare:  I 

2.  Without  Impairing  «ur  defense,  to 
eliminate  obsolete  weapon$,  methods,  and 
techniques,  and  wasteful  practices  which 
exist  in  many  Defense  Department  activities: 

3.  To  eliminate  extra va^nce  in  foreign 
aid.  and  put  more  emphssls  on  military 
assistance,  while  reducing  economic  aid; 
and 

4.  To  squeeze  every  nonessential  dollar 
out  of  domestic -civilian  programs. 

Our  military  danger  Is  great,  no  doubt; 
but  further  to  imperil  our  national  security, 
by  impairment  of  our  fiscal  stability  and  leas 
of  confidence  In  our  Coven  onent,  would  be 
overwhelming. 


Oar  MiliUry  EsUblulimeiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  J.  ilLDAY 

or   TEXAS     ^ 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRkSDTTATIVES 
-  Wednesday.  Jantianf  8.  1958 

Mr.  KILDAY.     Mr.  SpeUker.  since  the 

Russians  launched  theiif  satellite,  the 
American  people  have  been  seized  by  a 
critical  feeling  that  something  must  be 
done  about  our  Military  Establishment. 
They  do  not  know  what  must  be  done, 
but  are  positive  that  8(nn^thing  must  be 
done.  [ 

There  have  been  press  Statements,  In- 
terviews, testimony,  and  v^hat  not,  giving 
the  views  of  Individuals  land  grouiM  of 
what  should  be  done. 

Now,  suddenly,  rumors  if  the  existence 
of  the  Gaither  report  come  to  light; 
even  more  suddenly  tDe  Rockefeller 
committee  report  Is  is8u0d. 

Practically  all  of  the  pk)nomiccments 
and  reports  stress  two  ; things:  First, 
more  money,  and  second,  reorganization 
of  the  military  departments  to  secure 
centralization.  This  centralization  is 
stated  variously  as  a  czar  of  some  char- 
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acter;  a  single  military  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— or  the  President — 
a  consolidation  of  the  military  services 
and  other  vague  and  Incompleted 
thoughts. 

ArU«lly  the  effect  of  mil  of  these  pro- 
posals is  the  creation  of  a  iingle  Cbiet 
of  Staff  and  a  single  General  Staff. 

The  American  people  and  Congress 
will  pirovide  all  of  the  money  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  ample  money  has 
already  been  made  available  by  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  evident  to  all  that 
the  availability  of  mlimited  money  will 
not,  of  itself,  cure  our  present  difficulty. 

Admittedly,  some  action  must  be  taken 
to  secure  a  more  efficient  defense  estab- 
lishment. It  would,  however,  be  cata- 
strophic if  this  country  were  by  hysteria 
rushed  into  the  Prussian  geneial  staff 
system.  That  type  of  staff  is  implicit  in 
most  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made,  and  It  Is  the  specific  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Rockefeller  Committee.  True, 
it  is  not  so  designated  In  the  r^>ort. 
However,  anyone  who  knows  what  con- 
stitutes the  Prussian  system  recognizes  it 
imraecttatdy.  One  at  the  greatest  evils 
of  the  Prussian  system  was  the  profes- 
sional general  staff  corps  whose  members 
stayed  In  It  through  their  service.  They 
became  the  military  supers  axid  junkers. 
They  took  Germany  into  two  World  Wars 
and  lost  them  both. 

The  Rockefeller  report  would  take  all 
one-star  officers  from  their  separate  serv- 
ices for  the  remainder  of  their  careers 
and  place  them  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  would  create  a  more 
powerful  general  staff  than  any  Prussian 
ever  dreamed  of  accomplishing. 

How  does  It  happen  that  prominent 
names  are  found  on  these  reports? 
There  are  several  reasons.  Among  them, 
first,  there  are  still  th(>se  who  admire 
the  Prussian  system,  thinking  that  the 
individuals  in  Germany,  not  the  system, 
were  at  fault;  second,  a  good  many  more 
people  are  talking  about  our  present 
problems  than  understand  them;  third, 
there  are  not  a  great  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  understand  what  con- 
stituted the  Prussian  system,  even 
though  they  are  convinced  the  system 
was  bad;  fourth,  there  are  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  any  suggestion  daring 
their  present  fright;  and,  fifth,  there  are 
people  in  positions  of  varying  degrees  of 
responsibility  for  the  present  condition 
who  now  blame  the  system  to  exonerate 
themselves. 

Of  course,  action  must  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  present  organization  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Congress  will  take  action.  Tliere 
are  a  number  of  things  which  can  be 
done.  For  instance,  it  should  strengthen 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  permit  de- 
cisions by  a  majority  vote.  Those  de- 
cisions would  then  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and,  tnevitably,  to  the  President 
for  final  decision. 

Our  system  of  government  Is  firmly 
planted  on  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  pray  to  God  It  wm  always  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  That  >*v<Mt*^  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only,  the  President  is  and 
must  remain  the  Ooounander  tn  Chief  of 
the  armed  services.  Of  course,  ttie  PreSl- 
d«it  must  have  a  strong  Secretary  of  De- 


fense, or  other  statutory  oflteer,  to  super- 
vise the  Militaij  Establishment.  But, 
if  we  are  to  continue  a  ctviltan  denocratie 
09veniiaent  in  the  United  States,  the 
President,  elected  by  the  peofile,  must 
carry  the  final  respoosiMUty. 


Bin  Inlrodacad  To  Strcoftbea  Dairy  Price 
Supports 
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2K  TEX  EOnSX  OF  BXPRXSERTATTVIS 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  »fr. 
Speaker,  I  was  disappointed,  to  say  the 
least,  with  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  his  In- 
tentions to  reduce  dairy  price  supports 
to  the  lowest  possible  level  aothorized  by 
present  law.  In  my  judgment,  the  Sec- 
retary is  once  more  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction  by  lowering  price  supports 
when  he  should  by  all  means  be  raising 
them. 

I>airy  farmers  are  iust  as  much  tn- 
titled  to  a  fair  return  on  their  capital 
investments  as  any  other  businessmen  In 
our  Nation.  They  are  also  just  as  much 
enttUed  to  a  fair  wage  fir  ttieir  labors 
as  any  union  wotlcer  tn  Detroit  or  any 
teamster  driving  a  truck  on  our  high- 
ways. Farmers  are  not  second-class  citi- 
aens  and  they  have  every  right  and 
reason  to  expect  the  administrators  of 
our  farm  programs  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  help  them  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  economy. 

If .  as  Is  evident,  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  our  farm  laws  are 
determined  to  administer  them  at  mini- 
mum levels,  then  it  becomes  the  respon- 
sibilUy  of  the  Congress  to  step  in  and 
take  appropriate  action.  That  is  why 
I  have  joined  In  the  introduction  of  a< 
bill  to  halt  the  proposed  reduction  in 
dairy  price  supports  announced  by  Sec- 
retary Benson.  It  is  a  simple  bill  which 
merely  restates  the  75-  to  90-percent 
ranse  of  price  supports  on  milk,  butter- 
fat,  and  other  dairy  products  and  pro- 
vides that  for  the  marketing  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1959,  the  price  of  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  not  less  than  $3.50  per  hun- 
dredweight 

I  should  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  my  more  than 
19  years  in  the  Congress  that  I  have  ever 
offered  or  sponsored  a  measure  support- 
ing farm  commodity  prices  at  less  than 
90  percent  of  parity.  Personally,  I  think 
that  should  be  the  minimum  level  for 
all  our  basic  storablee,  bat  the  dairy  In- 
dustry itself  through  its  national  repre- 
sentatives asked  for  this  legislation.  I 
am  more  than  happy  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  effort  to  correct  the  mistake 
contemplated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  dairy  Industry  Is  working  diligent- 
ly to  <levelop  self-help  programs  and 
varioas  commodity  groups  as  wen  as 
farm  orgsinizations  are  in  the  process  of 


bringing  before  fhe  Oongreaa  their  ne- 
ommendationa  for  new  fann  tasislation. 
Since  it  Is  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Ooumeat  iraukl  eomi^ete  action  en  any 
of  these  new  measures  twf  ore  the  lower 
dairy  supputts  co  into  effect,  it  is  im- 
perative ttiat  we  approve  without  delay 
a  measure  akmg  the  Unes  of  tlie  bill  I 
hac9e  introduced. 

I  do  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Atricidture  will  act  with 
dispatch  on  this  proposal  and  bring  a 
hUl  before  the  House  which  we  can  pass 
before  our  dairy  farmers  suffer  any  more 
k)>s.  This  is  a  serious  pn^lem  and  time 
is  of  the  essence. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inchidlng  the  contenU  of  my  bill 
which  is  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1849,  as  amended; 

Tlie  flrsc  ■etrtenoe  of  snlaectloii  (e)  of 
eectlon  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
M  amended.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat.  and  tha 
products  of  such  conunodlties,  respectlvwly. 
shall  be  eupported  at  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent nor  more  than  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  using  a  parity  eqalvalaat  for 
manufacturing  milk  based  on  the  SO-month 
period  July  1946  to  December  1»48.  both  In- 
dUBtve:  Provided,  "niat  for  the  marketing 
year  ending  Idarch  81.  19&8.  the  price  of  milk 
for  manufactiirlng  purposes  shaU  be  sup- 
ported at  not  len  thaa  13.60  per  himdred- 
welght.- 


Coofrest  Donated  Govenunent-OwBed 
Land  for  Memorial  to  Seaator  Taft — 
b  Mast  Net  Do  Less  fer  the  NatioBal 
Cokoral  Center 
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WettTiexdoy,  Jaxmarv  8,  lt$8 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  pro- 
vided a  site  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  iust  west  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  for  a  llS-foot  bell  tower  me- 
morial to  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 
Tills  land  was  donated  by  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  considered  belief  that  the 
Congress  cannot  do  less  than  this  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center. 

I  need  not  review  for  this  body,  I 
think,  the  kmg  struggle  for  such  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  on  August  8,  19ST.  this  body  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  the  proposal 
that  the  center  be  located  In  the  so- 
called  Foggy  Bottom  area  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

TtM  Cultural  Center  should  be  located 
on  one  of  several  available  Government- 
owned  sites.  Good  sites  are  available 
only  a  short  distance  from  ttxB  Foggy 
Bottom  area,  and  the  Government  do- 
nated sites  for  the  Mellon  and  ft«er  Gal- 
leries of  Art  and  the  1 15-foot  bell  tower 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft. 

I  hare  developed  a  eompromiae  bin  to 
meet  the  objections  voiced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  August  8,  1957. 
No  one  spoke  against  a  Nattomi  Cultural 
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Center  in  that  debate.  Everyone  was  for 
a  National  Cultural  Center  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  opponents  of  the 
site  selected  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Auditorium  Commission  insisted  they 
were  just  as  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
such  a  Center  as  the  proponents  of  the 
site  chosen  by  the  Auditorium  Commis- 
sion. They  insisted,  however,  that,  "We 
can  still  have  the  Center,  and  quicker,  on 
one  of  several  available  Government- 
owned  sites."  I  agree  with  them. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  Foggy  Bot- 
tom site  were  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Federal  city  council.  My 
bill  is  really  quite  simple,  and  is  based  in 
part  on  the  recommendations  of  my  good 
friend  Robert  Dowling,  president  of  the 
Congressionally  chartered  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  Audito- 
rium Commission. 

My  bill  provides,  first,  that  the  Federal 
Government  donate  a  choice  site  for  the 
Cultural  Center  in  the  same  way  it  do- 
nated land  for  thte  Mellon  and  Freer  Art 
Galleries,  and  the  115-foot  bell  tower 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft.  Secondly,  it  gives  the  National 
Cultural  Center  the  same  status  in  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  Mellon  Gal- 
lery. The  Mellon  Gallery  is  a  branch  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Thirdly,  it 
provides  that  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter shall  be  built  with  funds  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Here  my  hope 
Is  that  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  recently 
contributed  $2,500,000  apiece  to  the  New 
York  City's  new  Cultural  Center  will  do 
at  least  as  much  for  the  National  Capital 
and  that  other  foundations  and  business 
leaders  will  join  in  this.  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
are  directed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  gifts, 
and  bequests  of  moneys,  securities,  and 
other  property  of  any  character  whatso- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  constructing, 
furnishing,  equipping,  and  presenting 
programs  at  the  Center.  Fourthly,  my 
bill  provides  for  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion very  sunilar  to  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibia  Au^torium  Commission  to  be 
appointed  bk  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  andX^e  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  work  with  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  carrying  out  its  functions 
regarding  the  National  Cultural  Center. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  broad  support 
has  developed  for  my  measure  from  such 
national  organizations  as  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  the  National 
Music  Council,  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference,  the  Associated  Actors 
and  Artists  of  America,  the  National 
Opera  Association,  the  American  Guild 
of  Musical  Artists,  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  the  American  Recrea- 
tion Society,  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association,  and  the  Democratic 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

My  bill  will  provide  a  cultural  center 
similar,  in  a  number  of  ways,  to  the  $205 
million  Lincoln  Sqiiare  Center  of  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
worth  noting,  too,  I  think,  that  this  ad- 
ministration is   making   a   tremendous 


contribution  to  New  York  City's  new  art 
center.  On  December  25,  1957,  Ithe  New 
York  Times  reported  that — 

New  York  got  a  $27,331,325  Cbrlslmas  gift 
from  the  Federal  Government  yesterday  that 
will  brighten  this  city  through  t|he  years 
ahead. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Atency  ap- 
proved a  contribution  of  that  amou)  t  toward 
slum  clearance  In  the  Lincoln  Squ  are  area, 
where  a  $205  million  redevelopment  is  to  take 
place. 

The  announcement  of  the  Federal  grant 
was  made  here  by  Walter  S.  Fried,  regional 
administrator  of  the  Agency,  and    n  Wash- 
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head  of  its  Urban  Renewal  Admlnlstfatlon. 

Recently  the  London  Econoiiist.  on 
Dscember  21,  1957,  editorialized  with  re- 
gard to  the  New  York  City  ar^  center 
that— 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  this  imaginative 
undertaking  is  not  in  the  Amer  can  city 
where  the  performing  arts  most  ne  id  better 
hou£lng — in  the  National  Capital,  '  Vashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

All  European  cities,  even  smkll  ones 
compared  to  Washington,  D.  i ;.,  have 
much  better  cultural  facilities  liian  our 
own  Capital  City. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  played  )iost  the 
other  evening  to  a  group  of  nfewsmen. 
diplomats,  and  others,  for  a  shoi  ring  of  a 
new  Russian  film  on  Moscow,  the  capital 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Reporting  on  this  film 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  12, 
1958.  Robert  C.  Albrook.  formerlclerk  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, said — 


Stelner. 


^Hiiere  Moscow  boasts  dozens  of 
institutions  which  attract  studenU 
over  European  and  Asiatic  Russia 
lands,  Washington  lacl£s  even  a 
versity  and  balks  at  providing  its 
Institutions    with    adequate    and 
campuses  •  •   •  although  housing 
cational  institutions  are  perhaps 
striking  signs  of  Moscow's  evolutloi 
munlst  world  capital  status,  much 
has  been  retained   and   embellishe*  I 
the    city    flavor    and     charm 
theaters,  opera  houses,  music  halls 
leries,  museums,  enormous  libraries 
cultural  facilities  of  the  kind  so  bac 
In  Waf'hington  enrich  the  fabric  o; 
Moscow. 
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I  include  here  an  article  fl-om 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Hei  aid, 
an  article  from  Labor's  Daily  which 
be  of  interest  to  you,  in  this 

llie  articles  follow: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post  anc   "Hmes 
Herald  of  January  12,  1958 

Let's  Gkt  to  Wobk  on  the  AuofroRruM 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

I've  gotten  so  I  dont  give  a  han(  whether 
other  countries,  Including  Scai  idlnavlan 
monarchies  and  Soviet  republics,  bave  na- 
tional theaters  for  the  performing  arts. 

I  don't  think  aU  that  has  mu:h  to  do 
with  us. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  whati  happens 
In  the  United  States  and  its  wondelrful  con- 
tempt of  the  performing  art.  Now  hat  Con- 
gress is  back,  it's  time  we  cut  out  the  yack 
and  started  doing  something. 

We've  got  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  In  our 
artists,  as  anyone  knows  who  sawlEd  Mvu'- 
row's  telecast  on  Marian  Andersoti.  We've 
got  fine  actors,  directors,  technicians,  a 
couple  of  flrst-rate  ballet  and  opera  com- 
panies, scores  of  fine  symphonies  atid  choral 
groups.  "^ 
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Most  of  these  outflt$  eanti  play  In  tb* 
Capital  of  the  United  States  because  there  1$ 
nowhere  to  put  'em.  Oh,  sure,  the  managers 
use  Constitution  Hall  for  lackj  of  anywhere 
else  and  the  public  keeps  going  there  for 
inadequately  staged  events  and  then  won- 
ders what's  so  hot  about  tb$  attractions. 
The  Capitol  is  a  corking  fine  fifm  houae  and 
the  National  Theater  Is  a  prlv  ite  enterprise 
frequently  booked  soUd  by  >ach  season's 
start. 

As  things  stand,  our  Auditor  ium  Commis- 
sion got  hog-tled  last  Congres  lional  session 
when  some  folks  put  the  spol  e  in  a  wheel 
that  seemed  headed  for  get.ing  land  In 
Foggy  Bottom  for  an  ambitloui   project. 

That's  water  over  the  dam.  Congreacman 
Fkank  Thompson,  Republican  of  New  Jer- 
sey, is  once  more  on  the  ball  w  th  a  bill  that 
would  place  an  auditorium  on  tie  Mall  oppo- 
site the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

This  goes  in  line  with  what  happened  last 
session.  Then  opponents  of  tlie  Foggy  Bot- 
tom site  insisted  that  they  wete  for  such  an 
auditorium  but  that  they  were  for  having 
the  center — and  quicker — on  <  ne  of  several 
available  Government-owned  s.tes.  Thomp- 
son's bill  answers  that  restriction  because 
that  Mall  site  was  set  apart  b  f  Congress  in 
1938  for  a  national  art  center. 

How  about  cost? 

Robert  W.  Dowling  of  th<  Auditorium 
Commission  put  it  this  way  t»  Representa- 
tive Thompson: 

"There  are  two  conditions.  First,  that 
the  National  Cultural  Center  be  given  the 
same  status  in  the  Government  as  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  a  branch  )f  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

"Second,  that  the  Government  donate  the 
land  for  the  center." 

If  these  things  are  done,  DoKiing  says  he 
will  see  to  it  that  money  is  laised  for  the 
center,  as  much  as  $30  to  $40  million,  from 
individuals,  foundations,  and  g  roups.  Dowl- 
ing's  a  big  man  In  finance  and  can  be 
trusted. 

Dowling,  by  the  way.  Is  against  Including 
a  convention  hall  in  the  plans,  thinks  it 
should  be  confined  to  two  thraters  for  the 
performing  arts. 

Now.  what  chan«e  has  all  th  s  got  in  good 
hard  politics?  Despite  bis  dogg  ed  earnest  ef- 
forts, Representative  THOMPsi>N  still  Is  a 
fairly  Junior  Member  of  Congress.  He  regreta 
that  bis  Mew  Jersey  coUeaguf.  Senator  H. 
ALEXANDia  SMrrH,  is  withdrawing  from  the 
Senate  but  seems  to  have  had  some  hopeful 
support  from  Minnesota's  HumPhiet.  There 
are  others  of  his  weightier  sen  ors  who  seem 
interested. 

This  is  not  enough.  It's  alout  time  the 
board  of  trade  quit  giving  onlj  lip  service  to 
a  plan  that  could  bring  what  all  boards  of 
trade  want  into  their  city — tooney.  Only 
the  other  day  its  visitors  bureiiu  was  boast- 
ing that  tourists  spent  $300  n^lllion  here  in 
1957,  which  was  $25  million  m()re  than  tour- 
ists spent  in  1956.  With  a  fine  building  of 
two  halls  at  reasonable  rentab  there  could 
be  real  self-interest  If  the  b^ard  of  trade 
would  get  to  work  and  not  cokflne  itself  to 
a  half  dozen  yack-yack  lunchebns  a  year. 

And  the  administration  could  also  get  off 
its  cozy  little  fence.  Here  again,  lip  service 
is  all  we've  had,  with  no  real  leadership. 

A  good  instance  of  the  administration*! 
complete  disinterest  in  the  performing  arte 
was  highlighted  and  widely  re(marked  upon 
by  the  White  House  dinner  tol  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Not  one  great  Americani  artist  was  in 
that  invited  company,  loaded  With  financier* 
and  military. 

And  oxir  failings  In  culttutil  aWareness  were 
even  more  highlighted  by  Sedretary  Dulles 
shortly  after  the  Russians  sent  up  their  first 
sputnik.  He  then  stated  that  the  Rusisana 
had  spent  all  their  energy  on  this  project 
and  had  neglected  other  refUkns.  That  U 
sheer  bunk  as  a  loc*  at  Russia^  wide  cul- 
tural activities  prove.     Is  the  Secretary  of 
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oC  Ai$  own  0$p»u 

aent's  actlvUlea? 

But.  as  I  say.  Pm  not  concerned  here  vlQi 
Miat  other  conntrtea  liave  created  througli 
ttse  years.  ^7e  ere  i  easuuakly  new  Xo  suCb 
an  Idea  as  a  Guiu«nwt-owaed  aatf ItOTtam. 
tbough  local  gotetmasata.  so  dear  to  thm 
afdmlnistFattoo,  hsre  coma  to  taks  aniniei- 
paily  owmed  aadllnrhaaa  ••  a  tnattsr  ct 
course. 

Nor  aaa  Z.  at  the  moment,  Aoncerned  wltii 
how  the  unions  would  want  to  move  in.  bow 
some  managers  would  want  to  make  knUngs 
on  auditorium  bocfctngs.  and  how  some  mem- 
bars  of  Congress  wouldn't  want  to  have  a 
play  bf  X  or  an  apera  toy  T  perComMd  on 
Oawforamiemt  propasty. 

miat  I  am  eonoamed  wMb  Is  that  vc  hsvo 
areaUve  pertonaAog  artists  at  tbe  first  nmk. 
and  aaidtenoes  thirsty  (or  sotnething  other 
than  advertising -ridden  TV.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  to  liave  values  for  the 
present  and  the  future  we  must  ever  be  re- 
Btfnded  <st  tite  best  of  tbe  psist. 

This — and  some  more  tourtets*  mfnton*— 
Is  why  the  board  of  trade,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Ctmgress  stionld  drop  the  lip- 
service  bit  and  challenge  Dowling's  asser- 
tion tiia^  gtvea  the  land,  bell  get  the 
money. 

[From  Latx>r^  XMly  of  January  11,  1958] 

Famed  Actor  Suggests  UNrrED  States 
Establish  Miwisies  op  Axtb 

(By  Sanford  Gottlieb) 

Washington. — The  United  States  should 
have  a  MlPtster  of  Arts,  sajw  Edward  O. 
Roblnsoa.  the  veteran  actor  whose  personal 
painting  collection  has  t>ecome  as  famous 
as  Ids  moTie  portrayal  of  Little  Oaesar. 

"We  hare  matured  enough  as  a  nation  to 
reoognioe  the  arts  ofBeiMiij."  Robinson  as- 
serts. There  is  already  as  much  interest  la 
cultural  activities  within  the  United  States 
as  there  Is  In  Europe,  he  declares,  pointing  to 
the  crowds  which  flodc  to  the  art  galleries 
and  musetuns  of  oiu-  big  cities.  Theaters. 
ho  admits,  are  leas  trequented.  largely  be- 
cause of  television  sad  Um6  other  Uistfse- 
tlons  of  a  rich  land. 

It  Is  his  belief,  shared  by  many  other 
personalities  In  the  entertainment  world, 
that  a  Minister  of  Arts  would  spread  public 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  drama, 
nnisie,  painting,  sculpture,  tbe  dance,  and 
other  focms  of  niasa^ju.  If  oat  European 
conntrias  hare  a  top  civil  serrant  In  tbrnrge 
of  cultural  affairs  usually  In  the  ministry 
of  education. 

While  no  Minister  of  Arts  appears  In  the 
offing  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation Just  Introduced  in  Congress  would 
make  the  first  oOdal  step  tn  the  dlreetlon 
of  reoognttton.  Sponsored  hy  Senator  Ro« 
BEST  HujtpaaxT   (DcaoerBt.  of  Minaesot»> 


( 

ocraU  of  New  Jersey),  the  bUl  would  eatah- 
llsh  a  national  center  of  pecforming  arts  in 
the  Capital.  The  center  would  permit  out- 
standing perfonners,  both  American  and 
foreign,  to  hav«  what  anormts  to  a  na- 
ttonal  andlenoe.  atxkoe  piOflaluM  wookl  be 
made  ter  televlslaa  and  radio  coreraga  at 
the  programs. 


res  cr  namsoMZAir 

tnider  the  Humphrey-Thompaon  bin,  the 
center  would  be  a  braach  at  the  8mlttiaontam 
Institution,  run  by  the  Smithsonian^  to- 
gents  with  the  advice  of  a  commission  of  ao 
leaders  from  the  art  world.  Five  would  he 
appointed  by  the  President,  five  hy  the  Vice 
President,  five  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Rspreaentattves  and  fi've  aervteg  ex  oflleio. 

""If  the  commlBSloagrB  are  prodently  se- 
lected and  polttles  Is  kspt  oat.  we  can  haw 
Bomethtng  <|ul$s  vondSKfol.*' 
Edwaivl  OL  Rohlaaon.  "XMx  i_ 
is  people.  We  wQl  be  mors  dohly  and 
when  we  teach  them  the  arts,"  he  explains. 


After  at  fmim  in  BoUyvood.  Bobteaoii  Te- 

tuxnod  to  his  natlvs  Kew  Tock  to  appear  on 
Brcndwaj  tn  TwOOj  ChayeXii^^  *1Mldaie  of 
tbe  Might.*  FOncivtiig  ^wo  seasons  hi  Tftnr 
Toik,  the  fAay  ts  now  «n  t 


te  40  plays  baCon  «oli«  into 
In  "Jilddla  of  tbm  Might"  ha  portraya  m 

middle  sgad  widower  srhoss  aesd  for  ths 
reassurance  of  continued  love  isfwls  to  an 
affair  with  his  much  yonnger  employee.  The 
mutual  dq>endeuce  of  two  lonely  people,  a 
tbenie  wMeh  Ims  nm  ttauugh  an  of  Chaytf- 
^cf  ivzttlBga  linea  «b»  T?  hvoadcM*  of 
"Varty^  catapulted  hhn  to  taaw.  titumpte 
over  the  seU-doahts  of  the  vMover  and 
fAmUy  pressures  from  both  atdea.  U  Is  a  fine 
vehicle  lor  Bohinson's  sensitive  acting. 


«oi 


•MKHT-aroNaoass  voma 


The  star  of  "Middle  of  the  iright,"  asked 
1/  he  would  t>e  wlUing  to  go  ataroad  on  a 
Government -sponsored  tour,  replied  that  he 
Is  willing  If  the  Government  makes  the  re- 
quest. "Art  Is  a  great  catalyst  which  knows 
no  Iwundartes."  he  says.  "It  can  hHp  brtng 
tbe  world  closer  together.  Mothlag  Is  more 
universal." 

TbiB  tame  thought  was  expressed  recently 
with  a  slightly  different  emphasis  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbeicht  of  Arkansas,  who  told  a  Mew 
York  audience:  "I  want  to  use  art  to  help 
the  human  race  avoid  commuting  suicide." 
and  Bepresentattre  Faainc 
wUi  ooeponear  a  l>iU  In  the  pres- 
i  at  Coogreas.  creating  a  perma- 
nent post  in  the  Stete  Department  to  co- 
ordinate the  now  scattered  cultural 
exchange  programs.  With  minor  e-hang^^a^ 
this  bill  may  receive  State  Department 
becking  before  Congress. 

Edward  O.  Rohtnson,  who  agrees  that  we 
ac«  f aetog  the  greatest  crisis  In  history,  be- 
llevm  Anxerlean  fUth  tn  democracy  is  so 
strong  that  it  csaokat  be  hiu^  by  expoeore 
to  other  ideologies.  Cultural  rnrhsngr  ««" 
only  help  make  the  system  more  dynamic, 
he  feels.  And  while  "building  up  our  mili- 
tary posture.  Robinson  adds,  we  mmt  also 
maks   sure   that   education   is   taken   more 


In  his  vtev  this  means  wiping  oot  the 
present  contempt  for  the  well-educated  man 
and  estahllshlng  ever -wider  opportuaitlm 
for  people  to  dsvelcp  their  capacities  to  the 
fullest. 


Cohimbia  Rirer  Power  Danu  and  Bonne- 
▼iOd  Power  AdmiufratMB  Pravaf 
Good  Inrestment  for  Hie  Ameriam 
PeopU 


EXTD«SIOtr  OF  KEMABXa 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 


W  THE  BuWsE  OF  REPRESEWTA'nVBB 

Wednesday.  January  S.  lS5t 

Ut.  MACS  Of  Washlngtan.  Ur. 
Speaker,  tbe  hydroeieetrle  pofwer  dams 
which  the  Federal  Oafvenunent  has  built 
on  the  Columbia  Btver  and  its  tnbotaries 
durin£  the  past  2S  jeaxs  are  iKtwing  a 
good  iQTesdnent  for  tbe  Axaaiean  peopleL 

Tbe  power  that  these  dams  have  pro- 
vided has  created  new  Indostrles  and 
supplied  nmititudea  of  new  Jobs.  Be- 
cause of  these  dama.  Inritatrtpa  which 
iiae  this  power  aie  mmUam  bmr  maney. 
Alao,  tbeir  empioyees  have  laiser  In- 
comes. Both  are  paying  more  inooftne 
taxes  into  the  Federal  Treamirj.  Year 
after  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 


Jln 
vfllbawe  coot  the 
ment  nothing.  Power  sales  from 
itiiTT  are  irtaiiitng  ■ 

vetem  to  tbe  Federal 

the  jaoney  phv  interest  wUeh  tte 
era!  Oovemment  baa  biverted  in 
great  projects  and  in  tbe 
BMineTille   powerUneB  t>Mi 
the    eleetrieal    enetsF    to 


to 
all  of 


Oar  Federal  Oofemiiieut  hu  invcited 
ahnost  $S  Wltton  in  dams  and  powerlinea 
in  the  Otdombia  Btfer  Waller  and  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest  ahioe  oonatrwctton  of 
tbe  first  dam  was  started  tixre  ahoot  2S 
years  ago. 

Of  this  about  $3  billion  Federal  capital 
investment,  more  than  one-sixth — $512.- 
476,000 — already  has  been  returned  to 
the  Federal  OovemmeiH  from  prafita  at 
power  sales. 

In  the  early  years,  when  the  first  dams 
were  just  starting  or  when  there  were 
few  power  producing  dams,  the  annual 
payments  of  power  profits  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  of  comse.  were  small. 
Year  after  year,  however,  as  more  dams 
were  completed  and  more  generators 
came  into  the  powetHnes,  paymoits  to 
the  Federal  Gk>v«Timent  increased. 
These  annual  payments  will  continue  to 
increase.  Eventually,  before  too  many 
years,  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
received  back  from  power  profits  all  tif 
the  money,  plus  interest  on  tbat  money. 
advanced  to  construct  tlieae  projects. 
The  dams  on  the  Columtaia  and  Its  trib- 
utaries and  the  poweriines  to  dtstrltonte 
the  power  will  have  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  nothing.  The  Federal 
Government,  In  effect,  merely  win  have 
advanced  its  credit  to  create  one  of  the 
greatest  eiietgy  producing.  Job  building, 
and  prosperity  sustaining  works  of  OMin. 

Total  Federal  investment  in  OolumMa 
River  and  its  trttnitaries  dams  and  in 
poweriines  and  substations  as  of  Jxme 
at,  19ST.  was  $2,M1;0M,(MN»— in  round 
figures.  $3  billion. 

An  of  mis  expenditore  was  not  ebarf  e- 
able  to  power.  The  Oovemmenf  s  books 
show  that  $348  mfflion  is  chargeable  to 
reelamattoa  and  irrigation,  part  of  which 
is  bebig  paid  back  by  sales  of  water,  and 
that  $95  mUUon  is  chargeable  to  flood 
oontrol  and  $97  mOUon  to  navigation. 

C^TPonents  of  Oohrabia  RHer  develop- 
ment WMiKimw  have  said,  tn  effect,  TX 
course  the  power  phases  wHl  pay  heeaow 
so  much  of  tbe  cost  of  the  ^uns  is 
enlarged  to  navigaJtton  and  flood  oon- 
trol." The  figures  do  not  Indicate  tbis 
is  tme.  The  total  charge  to  navigation 
and  flood  eontrol  on  tbe  Coiumbia  proj- 
ects is  less  than  $2«t  mlUion  which  is 
only  about  C  percent  oT  the  total  $3  bil- 
lion cost  of  all  projects. 

Tbe  BonneviUe  Dam  was  the  first  of 
the  Us  power  dams  baUt.  The  cost  of 
this  dam  chained  to  power  was  $n.807,- 
8M  of  which  Bonnevifle  power  proBts 
ata-eady  have  returned  to  tbe  Federal 
lleasary  $5a.$32,4t»  plus  interest  or 
about  CS  priernt  of  tbe  ortglnal  taiveat- 

ZBCOtb 

Tbe  elMii^»  OB  tbe  QraxMl  Coulee  Dam 
for  power  phases  of  the  devetopment  are 
$S38w3S9.«49  at  which  $lSS.on.4B»  plus 
interest  has  been  letamed  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  power  sales  profits.    Power 
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profits  have  paid  off  42  percent  of  the 
Federal  investment  on  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam. 

Before  many  more  years,  total  rev- 
enues for  the  sale  of  Bonneville  hydro- 
electric power  will  be  sufQcient  to  pay 
all  of  the  cost  of  OF>eratlon  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  will  have  paid  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  money  here- 
tofore advanced  to  build  these  great 
payroll  and  prosperity  creating  proj- 
ects. When  that  time  comes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  returned  not 
only  its  capital  investment  with  interest 
but  also  actually  will  be  making  a  profit 
on  its  investment. 


A    Solvent    Govemment    Is    Our    Best 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  8,  1958 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  plain 
to  see  by  listening  and  reading  that 
spokesmen  for  most  every  segment  of 
the  American  people  are  insisting  that 
Congress  appropriate  more  money  this 
year  than  ever  before  for  their  own  re- 
spective activities.  They  say  of  course 
that  economy  is  necessary,  but  that 
theirs  is  different  and  must  be  treated 
as  such.  Far  too  often  during  the  past 
25  years  such  requests  have  been  honored 
with  great  outlays  of  dollars  from  the 
people's  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
end  that  Federal  taxes  are  bearing  too 
heavily  on  all  our  people. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  person  In  high 
authority  that  it  mattered  little  what 
the  Federal  debt  was,  because  we  owfed  it 
to  ourselves.  Remember?  Some  Amer- 
icans were  naive  enough  to  believe  it 
then,  but  I  wonder  what  they  think  now 
when  they  pay  their  Federal  tax  bills. 
The  great  Communist  Lenin  once  said, 
"We  will  force  Uncle  Sam  to  spend  him- 
self into  bankruptcy,  then  we  will  take 
him  over,"  and  unless  we  stop  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  spending  Lenin's  pre- 
diction will  surely  come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  and  I  shall 
not  be  a  party  to  doing  that  which  will 
make  Lenin's  prophecy  come  true.  I 
pray  to  God  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  take  that  pledge  with  me.  Many 
have  already  done  so.  We  must  not  lose 
our  heads  over  sputnik,  nor  listen  to  the 
clarion  call  from  the  unthinking  liberals. 
Congress  must  and  will  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  for  more  than  adequate  de- 
fense, but  certainly  we  will  demand  100 
cents  worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent.  If  it  is  necessary  to  consolidate 
defense  authority  and  commands,  which 
I  beUeve  is  necessary,  then  it  must  be 
done  by  legislation,  if  that  is  the  only 
way  it  can  be  accomplished.  Not  only 
to  save  money,  but  also  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  and  striking  power  if  war 
should  be  brought  upon  us. 


Our  President  is  a  great  military  lead- 
er, and,  like  most  every  American,  I  have 
great  faith  and  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  chart  the  course  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  military  from  the  private 
in  the  rear  ranJcs  to  the  guided-missiles 
program,  to  develop  here  suih  a  strong 
defense  that  no  nation  on  earth,  or 
group  of  nations,  would  dar^  attack  lis 
by  land,  sea,  or  air,  combined,  with  an 
offensive  force  so  strong  thai  should  an 
enemy  be  foolish  enough  to  aotack  us  our 
superior  firepower  would  stop  them  in 
short  notice.  God  give  oui  President 
giiidance  in  the  great  r^ponsibility 
which  is  his :  yes,  and  your^  and  mine 
regardless  of  who  we  are  ot  where  we 
live  in  this  blessed  land  of  oujs. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pllces  where 
money  can  be  saved  by  the  jthousands, 
millions,  and  billions  of  dollak-s  in  total, 
and  without  hurting,  but  to  tie  contrary 
helping  our  economy  over  both  the  short 
and  long  pull.  You  ask  wheite  can  such 
savings  be  made  and  where  additional 
revenues  should  be  collected. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Sent  te  will  re- 
quire the  top  officials  in  every  depart- 
ment, agency,  bureau,  board  J  and  com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Govemment  to 
come  before  the  respective  stibcommit- 
tees  of  appropriations,  and  juitify,  or  try 
to  justify,  their  budget  requests  for 
funds.  Always  by  constant  duestioning 
and  by  demanding  honest,]  straight- 
forward answers  from  thenk,  we  can 
finally  determine  pretty  cliely  their 
justified  needs  for  funds.  Bt^so  doing, 
and  knowing  the  sentiments  df  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  that  fommittee 
especially  since  the  people  ttey  repre- 
sent are  demanding  economy  In  Govern- 
ment wherever  economies  can  be  made 
therefore,  I  feel  confident  no#  that  the 
Congress  will  not  appropriate  more 
money  than  was  appropriated  lln  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  even  thoiigh  we  ap- 
propriate more  money  for  thf  military 

In  fact.  I  am  hoping  it  wiU  (e  possible 


with  Fed- 
justify  at 
person  In 


records 

a  quick 

>my,  and 

promptly 


to  keep  spending  low  enough, 
eral  income  high  enough  to 
least  an  additional  $100  per  »^. 
Federal  income-tax  exemptions.  Such 
tax  relief,  although  relatively  small 
woiild  help  everybody,  especially  folks 
with  large  families.  Histor 
that  such  tax  relief  has  beei 
stimulant  to  our  entire  eco 
that  always  Federal  revenuet,  ^.^^.y^,. 
Increase  by  the  amount  of  th«  total  tax 
reduction  or  more,  due  to  the  increased 
spending  which,  when  spent  lor  family 
needs,  those  dollars  pyramid  diemselves 
more  than  four  times  over  in  national 
incOTtie  from  whence  a  large  Proportion 
Of  Federal  revenue  is  derived.  The 
budget  requests  for  every  ageniy  of  Gov- 
ernment WiU  shortly  be  received  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
oi  Representatives,  which,  iinder  the 
Constitution,  must  first  act  onTu  appro- 
priation requests.    In  due  tinle  after  t 

^tni'tf^i^.^  ^  "^^^^  *  tholvSgh  study 
of  the  budget  requests,  I  will  iien  be  to 
a  position  to  express  my  vldws  as  to 
where  I  feel  wrtain  savings  can  be  made 


January  8 


Look,  if  you  will,  t<>  every  nation 
around  the  world  whe;e  the  people's 
govemment  has  impo^  unbearable 
taxes  on  their  people,  and  there  you  will 
find  disloyalty,  strife,  ai^d  xmcontrolled 
infiation,  unstable  governments,  cold 
war  and  rebellion,  now]  and  all  down 
through  recorded  history.  It  must  not 
happen  here,  and  it  will 
if  we  spend  for  govei 
ability  of  the  people  to  . 
main  solvent  themselves.. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  ttie  fact  that  to 
Insure  100  percent  loyally  of  a  people, 
their  govemment  must  be  clean,  honest.' 
and  fair  to  them  by  not  imposing  such 
heavy  taxes;  that  the  paoTnent  of  same 
takes  from  them  their  ibility  to  prop- 
erly care  for  themselves  t  jid  their  fami- 
lies. 

A  solvent  govemment  |8  our  best  na- 
tional defense. 


iot  happen  here 

ient  within  the 

ly  and  still  re- 


United  States  Sciencf 


Academy 


specifically,  ^d  I  shaU  then 
vote  accordingly. 


act  and 


EXTENSION  OP  KSMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF-MKW    TO«i; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  Januar  /  8.  1958 

Mr.  ANFDSO.  Mr.  Si«aker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  blll-fH.  R.  9610 — 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Science  Adademy  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  administered 
along  similar  lines  as  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  Wtst  Point,  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapcflis,  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Denver.! 

The  new  Academy  is  to  ie  set  up  under 
the  Department  of  Defence,  Just  as  are 
the  aforementioned  three  military  acade- 
mies, but  the  military  atmosphere  of  this 
institution  should  logically  be  limited. 
The  purpose  of  the  Sclenoe  Academy,  as 
defined  in  my  bill.  shaU  be  "to  train 
selected  men  and  women,  to  be  known  a« 
cadets,  in  the  field  of  science  or  engineer- 
ing for  service  as  ofBcers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States."  Sriecifically,  this 
institution  is  to  prepare  yolung  people  for 
scientific  careers  devoted  primarily  to  the 
security  and  safety  of  our  pountry. 

As  a  result  of  recent  developments  in 
the  fields  of  rockets,  missilfes,  and  space- 
traveling  sateUites,  science'  and  scientific 
research  have  assumed  a  most  important 
position  in  the  minds  of  i^en.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  foresee  that  in  tjie  near  future 
the  soldier-scientist  will  jjlay  a  signifi- 
cant role.  The  nation  which  will  take 
early  steps  to  prepare  itsetf  with  a  suffi- 
ciently large  contingent!  of  soldier- 
scientists  will  find  Itself  in  a  much  safer 
and  securer  position  for  any  eventuality 
that  may  arise.  j 

/.«^%^^^^  °'  *  ^^^^^^  Academy  did  not 
come  to  me  suddenly,  nor  is  it  of  very 
recent  origin.  Back  in  ld55  and  1956^ 
when  I  was  a  member  of  ihe  Americaii 
delegation  to  the  NATO  Farliamentary 
Conference  in  Paris,  I  wasi  privilegedto 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther  and!  Gen.  Lnuris 
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Norstad.  I  came  away  from  these  meet- 
ings considerably  disturbed  by  the  news 
that  Russia  was  getting  ahead  of  us  in 
the  field  of  scientific  research.  It  was 
then  that  I  began  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  need  for  training  scientists  and 
engineers  for  our  Armed  Forces  as  an 
added  measure  of  security. 

After  I  began  to  study  this  matter 
more  closely,  my  first  shock  was  to  dis- 
cover that  Russia  was  outproducing  us 
in  the  training  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, and  that  science  and  mathematics 
are  given  primary  emphasis  in  its  edu- 
cational system.  These  are  by  now  well- 
known  facts  which  have  in  recent 
months  been  substantiated  from  many 
quarters.  There  is  no  need  for  us  fur- 
ther to  belabor  this  point.  Similarly, 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  us  to 
stress  the  importance  of  stepping  up 
science  education.  This.  too.  is  a  matter 
of  general  acknowledgment. 

The  major  problem  facing  us  today 
Is:  What  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  the 
necessary  number  of  qualified  scientists 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation?  Shall  it 
be  through  the  establishment  of  special 
scholarships  and  funds?  ShaU  it  be 
through  direct  aid  to  existing  schools 
and  universities  to  expand  their  facili- 
ties? Shall  it  be  through  the  establish- 
ment of  new  scientific  institutions?  Or 
shall  it  be  through  a  combination  of 
these  and  many  other  ways? 

Much  as  we  do  not  like  to  fall  behind 
Russia  In  this  matter,  we  must  however 
be  cautious  not  to  emulate  her  methods. 
We  need  not  copy  Russia's  totalitarian 
methods  of  regimenting  education  and 
science.  We  must  establish  what  our 
needs  are.  and  how  best  and  In  the 
swiftest  possible  time  we  can  fulfill  these 
needs.  It  is  my  view  that  we  can  prob- 
ably adopt  most  or  all  of  the  suggestions 
made  in  meeting  our  scientific  needs. 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  my 
suggestion  to  establish  a  Science  Acad- 
emy and  the  proposals  to  set  up  scholar- 
ships, aid  the  universities,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  one  proposal  in- 
stead of  another,  but  one  proposal  in 
addition  to  another. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  me  summarize 
the  contents  of  my  bill.  It  is  comprised 
of  10  sections  as  follows: 

Sections  1  and  2  refer  to  the  act  setting 
up  the  United  States  Science  Academy 
under  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its 
purpose,  namely,  to  train  cadets  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering  for  the  United 
States. 

Section  3  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  determine  the  permanent 
location  of  the  Academy  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
commission  of  five  men  has  made  a 
study  of  possible  sites. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  use  of  tem- 
porary facilities  for  the  Academy  so  It 
can  begin  early  operations. 

Section  5  establishes  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy,  namely,  those 
between  17  and  25  years  of  age  and  suc- 
cessfully passing  an  examination  pre- 
scribed by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion indicating  that  the  candidate  is 
qualified.  In  addition  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  cadets  authorized  to  be  appointed. 


12  cadets  may  be  personally  selected  by 
the  President  for  appointment  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Section  6  provides  for  the  admission  to 
the  Academy  of  a  limited  number  of  for- 
eign students  from  friendly  countries, 
not  more  than  three  from  any  one  coun- 
try, provided  they  can  pass  a  strict  secu- 
rity check.  Upon  graduation  they  can- 
not be  appointed  as  officers  of  the  United 
States  but  must  return  to  serve  their 
own  country. 

Section  7  provides  that,  upon  gradua- 
tion, all  cadets  will  be  required  to  serve 
a  minimum  of  5  years  as  officer-scientist 
with  any  branch  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  as  a  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence or  engineering. 

Sections  8,  9.  and  10  deal  with  the 
nominations  of  candidates  for  the 
Academy  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, annual  competitive  examinations, 
filling  of  vacancies  by  States  on  a  basis 
proportional  to  the  representation  in 
Congress,  distribution  of  appointments 
of  cadets  after  graduation,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  similar  provisions  of  law 
which  pertain  to  the  existing  military 
academies. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  some  addi- 
tional points.  The  course  of  study  is  to 
be  distributed  over  a  4-year  period. 
Unlike  the  other  acadepiies,  physical  re- 
quirements in  the  Science  Academy  are 
to  be  minimized.  In  this  instance,  we 
are  more  interested  In  brain  than  in 
brawn.  For  this  reason,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  general  atmosphere  at  the  Sci- 
ence Academy  should  not  be  overmili- 
tarized.  Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
cadet's  development  and  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  science,  not  on  his  military 
standing  or  service.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  other  academies,  the  cadets  at  the 
Science  Academy  are  to  receive  a  free 
education,  pay,  housing,  medical  care, 
and  other  emoluments,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  regulations  of  discipline, 
attendance,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  no  specific  site  in  mind  as  a 
possible  location  for  the  Science  Acad- 
emy. Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
a  site  selected  in  an  area  which  provides 
ample  space  for  buildings,  laboratories, 
and  other  needed  grounds  for  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort.  Perhaps  the  most  logi- 
cal choice  would  be  in  an  area  which  is 
not  too  close  to  any  large  city,  an  area 
which  has  not  yet  been  built  up  and 
aroimd  which  we  can  in  time  build  a 
science  city  with  major  research  facili- 
ties and  housing  accommodations  for 
students,  faculty,  scholars,  and  research- 
ers, and  those  serving  their  needs.  We 
have  done  that  at  our  atomic  research 
centers,  why  not  in  this  venture,  too? 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  at  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
Science  Academy,  but  Congress  can  ap- 
propriate certain  sums  for  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  of  buildings  and  labo- 
ratories, and  other  needs  until  the  insti- 
tution is  ready  to  begin  functioning,  then 
a  set  sum  can  be  designated  annually  on 
the  basis  of  experience  gathered  from 
the  other  academies.  Although  this  will 
require  many  millions  of  dollars,  it  will 


be  a  worthwhile  investment  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  country  and  it  will  not  be  any 
more  expensive  than  providing  funds  for 
existing  schools  to  expand  their  present 
facilities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  women  are 
to  be  twimitted  as  cadets.  A  coeduca- 
tional academy  is  quite  a  departure  from 
the  existing  military  institutions.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  we  do  have 
women  in  all  branches  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  performing  a  great  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  But  even  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  American  women 
provide  an  important  and  almost  vm- 
tapped  potential  of  scientific  manpower 
which  should  not  be  disregarded.  I  am 
informed  that  women  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  scientists  in  Rus- 
sia. In  our  country  we  have  practically 
discouraged  women  from  entering  this 
field. 

As  for  the  admission  of  students  from 
friendly  foreign  countries,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  this  proposal  is  designed  to 
help  cement  stronger  ties  with  our  allies, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  them  to  develop 
the  best  scientific  brains  and  utmost  co- 
operation with  us. 

Obviously,  an  institution  of  this  sort 
must  be  established  only  under  Govem- 
ment auspices  for  reasons  of  security,  na- 
tional needs,  financing,  and  attracting 
the  best  qualified  students.  It  must  also 
be  provided  with  the  finest  scientific 
laboratories  and  the  top  scientists  in  the 
country  should  be  invited  to  teach  at  the 
Science  Academy.  Such  an  Institution 
would  arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  high-school  students  throughout 
the  country  and  would  inspire  many  of 
them  to  seek  a  career  in  science.  It  would 
give  these  young  people,  showing  scien- 
tific ability  and  aptitude,  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  finest  and  most  promising 
education,  prestige,  and  dignity,  and  a 
wonderful  career. 

It  has  been  asked:  What  can  the 
United  States  Science  Academy  ac- 
complish or  contribute  that  existing 
schools  and  universities  could  not  do? 
In  what  ways  would  it  differ? 

First  and  foremost,  it  would  assure  our 
Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  branches 
of  the  Government  with  a  definite,  de- 
pendable, and  steady  number  of  highly 
trained  scientist-officers.  These  people 
would  remain  in  Govemment  service, 
either  in  a  military  or  civilian  capacity, 
for  at  least  5  years.  This  is  how  the  Na- 
tion would  benefit  for  providing  them 
with  a  free  education  and  a  career. 
Graduates  of  private  schools  are  imder 
no  compulsion  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  in  civilian  pubUc  posts,  but 
choose  to  go  into  private  industry.  When 
we  need  men  of  this  caliber,  we  have  to 
resort  to  the  draft. 

Second,  the  Nation  would  derive  a 
great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  this  In- 
stitution and  the  men  and  wcmien  t>elnflr 
trained  there  could  be  geared  in  the  di- 
rection of  national  security.  It  would 
concentrate  not  only  on  scientific  train- 
ing, but  also  on  research,  problems  of 
defense,  effects  of  atomic  radiation  on 
human  life  and  on  food,  and  other  related 
subjects. 
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Third,  a  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy would  provide  a  great  incentive  for 
our  youth  to  strive  to  become  science 
cadets  and  pursue  a  career  in  science  or 
engineering.  It  will  provide  a  free  edu- 
cation and  the  best  possible  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  one's  scientific, 
talents.  Many  of  our  high-school  gradu- 
ates never  go  on  to  college  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  cannot  afford  it.  As 
far  as  the  Science  Academy  is  concerned, 
money  will  not  be  a  factor  in  recruiting  a 
science  cadet.  In  fact,  many  bright  stu- 
dents who  might  otherwise  not  have 
given  thought  of  pursuing  a  higher  edu- 
cation would  now  be  afforded  such  an 
opportimlty  at  the  Science  Academy. 

Fourth,  it  is  felt  by  many  people  today 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
failing  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  training 
scientists  and  engineers  on  whom  this 
country  must  rely  in  the  future.  Conse- 
quently, much  needs  to  be  done  to 
strength«i  our  present  system  of  science 
education.  One  of  the  tasks  which  the 
United  States  Science  Academy  can 
imdertake  would  be  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  science  teachers  and  science 
teaching  in  our  senior  and  junior  high 
schools.  Many  of  our  young  people  in 
these  schools  make  their  vocational  and 
professional  choices  at  this  early  stage. 
A  United  States  Science  Academy  could 
be  most  helpful  in  training  more  people 
who  are  specifically  skilled  in  the  art  of 
communicating  interest  in  science,  in 
studying  the  problem  of  communicating 
science  to  young  people,  and  in  increas- 
ing the  status  and  prestige  of  science 
teachers.  In  this  role  it  would  be  a 
unique  institution,  for  no  other  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States  centers  its  interest  on  this  very 
important  need. 

Fifth,  the  Science  Academy  would  pre- 
pare scientifically  trained  and  compe- 
tent people  with  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  humanities  for  participation  in  gov- 
ernmental functions  of  a  civilian  nature. 
Many  of  our  officials  in  Government 
service  today  have  little  or  no  scientific 
training  in  higher  mathematics,  physics, 
electronics,  and  so  forth.  How  can  they 
adequately  assume  scientific  responsi- 
bilities which  may  be  required  in  their 
civilian  posts? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Science  Academy  would  have  a 
great  impact  on  the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  it  would  promote 
the  training  of  scientists,  it  would  be 
most  helpful  in  arousing  a  profound  re- 
spect for  science  and  science  teachers, 
and  it  would  help  develop  the  art  of  com- 
municating interest  in  science  to  young 
people. 

The  new  academy  will  not  only  add 
strength  to  all  our  other  existing  military 
InsUtuttons,  but  together  they  will  make 
Amerle*  more  eeeure  «nd  help  to  pro- 
mote peece  In  the  wot14. 

The  country  needs  such  «n  IneUtu- 
ilon.  The  urgency  of  the  tlffles  in  which 
we  lire  requtrec  it.   X  §m  cure  thtt  ray 

^S*!!**^*"  *•»*•  "«*^  •«■•  ^'M  •w»re 

of  It.  X  therefore  une  you  to  tAke  etrly 
Mtlon  en  my  bill  m  th»t  the  United 
•iates  Solenoe  Academy  can  begin  to 
function  In  •epiembtr  of  thli  fnt, 


Araaistice  Day  Addreis 

EXTENSION  OF  KEmIrKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOilMACK 


ATlViS 


or   aCASSACHirSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesdajfj  Jamiary  8,\  195S 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my:  remarks  I 
include  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
November  11,  1957,  on  the  (kcaslon  of 
the  Armistice  Day  exercises  including 
parade,  conducted  by  the  Tr  town  Vet- 
erans Day  committee  of  thi  towns  of 
Rockland.  Whitman,  and  Abington. 
Mass.,  and  conducted  in  tqe  town  of 
Rockland. 

The  address  follows; 

Mr.    Chairman,    reverend    cle  gy,    distin 
gulsbed  guests,  my  fellow  Amer  icans,  I  ap 


preciate  the  Invitation  enabling 


tlcipate  with  3rou  in  the  8plen<  Id  ezerclaes 


i«  not  only 


be  kepi  aa 
Interest  of 


and  parade  on  thla  day,  which 

one  of  conunemoration.   but  cue   of  dedl 
cation. 

These  are  days  to  view  con<!  Itlona  real- 
istically and  objectively,  and  to  speak  with 
candor  and  courage  In  the  natic  nal  Interest 
of  our  country. 

It  Is  also  the  time  for  our  Go^  'emment  to 
take  our  people  In  its  confidei  ce 
realize  that  at  particular  time  i  there  are 
some  things  that  cannot  be  mad  ;  public  be- 
cause the  potential  enemy  wc  jld  benefit, 
but  the  American  people  shoult 
fully  informed  as  the  national 
OUT  country  will  permit. 

You  sense  that  Information  th  it  can  prop- 
erly be  given  to  our  people  bi  s  not  been 
given. 

Even  as  a  Member  of  Congi  ess,  and  as 
majority  leader  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Congress,  I  have  no  more  Inforitiatlon  than 
what  you  and  I  have  read  ii^tbe  news- 
papers. 

The  giving  to  our  people  of 
formation  as  possible  is  of  vital 
Thank  God.  we  are  citizens  of     _ 
country — a   democracy.    It   Is  c  ur  duty   to 
keep  it  such. 

An  important  factor  In  our  Gc  vernment  is 
public  opinion-    It  has  been  sti  ted  that  of 
greater  Influence  at  times  than 
Members  of  Congress,  governor, 
lie   official,   is   public   opinion 
fluence. 

Sound  public  opinion  is  hilpful — emo- 
tional public  opinion  is  usually  larmful.  A 
sound  public  opinion  can  onlj  be  formed 
when  the  facts  and  the  conditions  are 
known. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  llie  world  of 
today  and  tomorrow  Is  a  differe:  it  one  than 
existed  only  12  to  15  years  ago. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  ^orld  of  only 
a  few  years  ago  is  as  If  It  is  a  lost  civlimtlon 


me  to  par- 


as full  in- 
Importance, 
our  beloved 


&  President, 
)r  any  pub- 
ind   Its   in- 


For  descrlp' 


with  the  one  that  confront  us.    , ^ 

tlvt  purposes  wt  ooiild  caU  the  w^ld  of  today 
tlM  nuclear  era. 

We  can  only  gtt  •  gllmpf  of  I ;  today,  but 
•U  of  ui  scose  Its  pot«ntUUtt«B  for  good  or 
tvil,  for  progTMt,  or  dsstructlot .  W«  must 
do  the  b«tt  w«  oaa,  and  it  !•  <  dIv  with  aa 
mueh  Informatkm  ••  poMlbU  t  lat  m  Indl- 
^'^ii?*  .?L**"****  ^*  ••*>  *^^P  to  m  a  MttAtf 

PUMM  OpttllOBf 

For  our  pnmcry  duty  to  te  vtMrte  our 
ceuntry  ••  i«  to  lor  outmIvm  mi  I  lor  future 
getMraiiofii  el  AjMrtoenc. 

heM  wbei  to  coed  for  our  coui  toy,  but  we 

•Iwt  ourMivfft,  In  ether  wortto,  f  tiMMMnT 
wf  ««n  lake  tbe  bad  with  the  k  ^^""•'^' 
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For  the  people  of  Amer*  ea  are  waitlois, 
fighters,  not  quitters.  For  example,  under 
no  conditions  would  we  sub^ilt  to  a  Commu- 
nist peace.  For  we  know  ttiat  such  •  peace 
means  loss  of  country  and  liberty,  conquest, 
enslavement,  persecution,  in  iprlsonment,  and 
death. 

The  American  people  aiB  aware  of  the 
evil  mind  and  intent  of  those  in  control  in 
the  Kremlin. 

In  1933.  in  bis  Inaugural  niessage,  delivered 
In  the  depths  of  the  last  depression  when 
despondency  generally  exlsied,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said.  "The  only  thing  to  fear  la 
fear  itself." 

If  we  do  the  right  thing  i,  if  our  leader- 
ship establlfihes  and  follow  correct  policies. 
If  our  people  are  informed,  »nd  sound  public 
opinions  created,  there  Is  ^othlng  we  need 
fear  today  except  fear  itselfl 

WhUe  you  and  I  and  otbier  Americans  do 
not  like  to  see  the  Communists  lead  us  In 
any  activity,  the  fact  that  they  have  pro- 
jected Into  the  outer  space  satellites,  should 
not  cause  us  to  become  gripped  by  fear  and. 
as  a  result,  create  a  panicky  state  of  mind. 

We  must  reluctantly  admUt  that  what  they 
have  done  Is  a  major  accomplishment. 

Out  of  it  might  flow  soipe  good  because 
the  feeling  of  smugness  andi  complacency  w* 
have  had  for  the  past  2  ye^rs  has  not  been 
healthy.  And  the  reason  f(^r  this  smugness 
and  complacency  is  not  this  people's  fault. 
There  have  been  too  many  nten  in  high  posi- 
tion who  have  been  telling  our  people  that 
everything  Is  all  right. 

And  now  the  people  kno'r  that  mueh  of 
what  has  been  told  them  was  not  correct — 
based  on  hope — ^bope  that  th  e  Kremlin  would 
be  good. 

Anyone  In  authority  knors.  or  ought  to 
know,  that  the  world-killer  minds  In  the 
Kremlin — as  was  Lenin  and  Stalin — ara 
still  bent  on  world  revolution  and  world 
domination. 

This  means  that  as  long  a  i  whoever  domi- 
nates In  the  Kremlin  adhenis  to  dialectic  or 
doctrinaire  communism — vforld  revolution 
and  domination — that  we  m^ist  t>e  constantly 
on  our  guard  and  strong — a|id  that  we  can- 
not be  second  best  to  communism. 

For  the  only  thing  the  Cod  imunlsts  respect 
Is  what  they  fear,  and  th!t  is  power  and 
strength,  militarily  and  otberwlse.  greater 
than  they  possess  themselves. 

Public  opinion,  formed  1*  recognition  of 
this  fact,  would  be  Important. 

For  It  could  be  dangerous  for  us  to  b«we 
our  national  defense  on  budgetary  consid- 
erations alone.  That  is  a  cilculated  risk  as 
an  American  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  my 
country  take. 

Another  thought  of  mine  that  Influences 
me  as  an  American  and  as  a  legislator,  "If 
we  are  going  to  err  In  judgment,  it  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  streni  th  than  on  the 
side  of  weakness."  ] 

For  we  must  realize  we  a#e  confronted  by 
evU  minds  bent  in  world  domination,  to  de- 
stroy by  any  means  all  peopl  es  and  countries 
who  do  not  agree  with  tHain.  or  submit  to 
them. 

^  Until  there  la  a  complex  i  repudiation  of 
world  domination,  unui  th^  y  allow  natlona 
to  live  in  peace  in  accord  ince  with  their 

^♦.!^'  ^P**'  ''••  ■"<*  **>•  P*opi-  of  other 
nauons  who  want  indapm  tone*  and  fraa- 
dom,  Bitiat  oonatantly  be  en  euf  guard. 

tneaa  In  the  Krainlla  Irom  lioM  to  tUne,  aa 
aapedlanay  aaito  lor,  ahafne  tliato  leeMea, 

cbatigad  tbelt  Mtent  of  ^^-^  '     ■ 
and  imnvmi, 

Aalenfaaauehlfltefili 
»•  MfMML  eM  H  to 

•totngMiliMNi,  fer 
ehenee  eb  waabaeu. 
rer  tha  a»>iiity  ef  eur  iKpj 


demlJMtoM 

.  Amertoa  tnual 

to  atofid  fer 

reeaone,  tobe  a 


lato  in  obtain 


•Uf  fMiu^nal  obiNtlvaa— un  la rttandlni  and 
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peace  among  nations— depends  in  the  main 
upon  our  military  strength. 

For  strength  is  the  only  language  the  world 
killers  in  the  Kremlin  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

The  knowledge  that  Communist  Russia 
has  got  the  jump  on  us  In  sending  satellites 
into  the  outer  space  should  make  us  deter- 
mined to  catch  up — go  ahead — not  only  in 
this  field  of  science,  but  In  all  other  fields. 

What  they  have  done  should  not  be 
laughed  or  sneered  off,  aa  some  in  very  high 
positions  have  done.  Such  statements  do 
a  disservice  to  our  country  and  to  our 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  hysterical  statements 
based  on  fear  does  a  disservice  to  our  people 
and  our  country. 

The  only  thing  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself. 

However,  those  responsible  and  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  must  assume  with  vision 
and  courage  the  leadership  necessary  for 
our  national  Interest.  And  that  leadership 
must  originate  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  and  with  the  President  him- 
self. 

For  under  our  form  of  government  he  Is 
_the  sole  repository  of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  is  also  Commander  In  Chief  of  oiu*  Armed 
Forces,  and  in  a  period  of  emergency,  such  as 
we  are  undergoing,  as  Commander  In  Chief 
he  possesses  great  reserve  powers.  If  he  needs 
additional  power.  Congress  will  respond,  as  we 
did  on  the  Fonnora  Resolution  and  on  the 
Middle  East  Resolution. 

The  President  under  his  reserve  powers  In 
an  emergency  as  Commander  in  Chief  has 
the  power  to  do  everything  stated  in  those 
resolutions,  but  he  wanted  to  show  the  world 
unity  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  the  Congress  passed  both  reso- 
lutions. 

I  might  My  that  mnny  of  us  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  200.000  reduction  In  our 
military  manpower,  and  oppose  this  reduc- 
tion. 

We  are  seeking  disarmament  and  yet  mak- 
ing a  marked  unilateral  reduction  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  Kremlin  simply  say  "we 
do  not  have  to  reduce  our  forces,  America  is 
voluntarily  reducing  its  forces."  Further- 
more, to  them  tliat  is  treated  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  We  are  also  wiping  away  one  of 
oiir  areas  of  negotiation. 

And  you  sense,  as  well  as  I  do.  that  the 
reduction  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  other 
services,  is  due  to  budgetary  consideration. 
This  to  me  Is  too  great  a  calculated  risk  to 
take  when  we  know  that  the  leaders  of 
atheistic  conununlsm  are  bent  on  world 
domination  In  the  hope  they  can  take  over 
country  after  country  until  America  is  alone 
In  the  world. 

So  it  is  vitally  Important  that  we  be  strong 
mllitarUy — and  powerfully  so.  That  we  be 
first  in  everything — and  where  we  are  not— 
that  we  quickly  equal  or  better  the  position 
of  Communist  Russia. 

For  we  cannot  negotiate  with  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  moral 
plane — they  deny  and  fight  God's  word 
through  you  and  I  who  believe — we  cannot 
nagotlate  or  deal  with  them  on  a  plane  of 
Idealism— baeausa  they  have  no  Ideals.  Thara 
to  one  level  we  can  deal  or  negotiate  with 
them  on,  and  that  is  the  law  of  Mif-preserva- 
tlon.  In  their  hata  and  lust,  they  can  deny 
avarythina,  but  thay  cannot  deny  tha  taw  of 
aalf-praaarvation  appliaa  to  tha  ■ovtat  Union 
and  Ito  paopto  aa  wail  aa  to  otiier  natlona  and 
ttoelf  itoeiPtoa. 

And  m§  ena  Uaterrant  agatnat  a  anaab  et* 
toab  by  them  ijplnat  the  Onlted  btotaa  or 
any  ether  netlen  to  the  bnewtodga  tbai  we 
hava  tba  power  to  deairey  tbam— hata  them 
aofnmtt  autolde— balera  thajr.  ao  to  n$uU, 
nttirdar  u§, 

Wa  beta  Iba  bralna.  wa  haea  tha  faelliltoa, 
wa  hava  tha  ntMHwy  monar,  Wa  muai  ao* 
ereinato  ibaaa  aailvittoa  allmlnailnf  jaaN 


ousles.  Interservlce  and  otherwise,  clashes  of 
personalities  and  bottleneclu  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  dedicated  men  In  the  field  of 
science,  the  military.  In  business  and  in  pub- 
lic life  who  as  long  as  4  yetu-s  ago  realized  our 
great  capabilities,  but  that  we  were  getting 
the  minimum  rather  than  maximum  results. 

The  CongreEs  as  far  back  as  1953  recognized 
something  was  wrong.  At  my  suggestion  In 
1954,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  conducted  hear- 
ings for  months.  President  Klllian.  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
among  many  others  appeared  and  testified. 

I  sat  In  with  the  committee  on  its  hearings. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  heeded  then  by  the  D3fense 
Department  and  the  President,  the  present 
situation  would  not  probably  exist.  In  any 
event,  we  would  have  been  much  better  off 
than  we  are. 

However,  we  must  face  the  present  and 
the  future. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  in  recent 
years  the  entire  art  of  warfare  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed.  This  has,  as  the  com- 
mittee in  Auguet  of  1954  said  in  Its  report, 
"come  through  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  weapons  and  their 
vises."  The  committee  also  said,  "It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  safety  of  our  country  will  de- 
pend on  maintaining  a  strong  military  pos- 
ture for  many  years  to  come.  A  primary 
factor  of  modern  military  superiority  is  tech- 
nology. This  means  that  the  Nation  is  faced 
with  keeping  under  way  a  mobilized  research 
and  dlversement  program  which  goes  all  out 
to  maintain  our  military  superiority. 

The  significance  is  that  Congress  was  aware 
nearly  4  years  ago  of  a  condition  existing 
that  in  the  natural  Interest  of  our  covmtry 
required  quick  action  to  solve. 

Russian  satellites  have  brought  action. 
The  appointment  of  President  Killian  is  an 
excellent  one.  He  is  one  of  the  great  admin- 
istrators of  oiu-  country — a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can. 

But  the  President  will  have  to  go  all  out 
in  supporting  him  and  his  Advisory  Conmiit- 
tee.  The  President  cannot  let  interservlce 
jealousies  or  rivalries  Interfere  with  Presi- 
dent Killian  effectively  carrying  out  policies 
and  projects  in  the  field  of  science,  basic  and 
applied.  In  our  national  Interest.  Neither 
can  he  let  anyone  in  p>ositlon  of  power  throw 
up  bottlenecks,  or  to  Interfere  with  Mr. 
Killian 's  continued  direct  contact  with  the 
President. 

Furthermore,  his  appointment  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Research  and 
Development,  important  as  it  is — If  the  Presi- 
dent actively  supports  him — Is  only  an 
interim  one. 

The  importance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  our  Nation,  and  In  com- 
br  t'ng  and  frustrating  the  Kremlin,  is  such 
thut  an  Independent  Ixxly  or  councU  on  a 
high  level,  directly  under  the  President  and 
accountable  to  him,  independent  of  but  co- 
operating with  the  military.  Is  necessary  for 
our  present  and  future  national  Interest. 

This  will  require  legislation  setting  forth 
its  status,  Its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
with  Its  mamberi  conflnnad  by  the  United 
Sutes  Senate.  It  should  be  on  tha  level  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

Wa  know  that  Asslsunts  to  tha  Praaldant 
lor  thu  or  that  purpott  ooma  and  |o,  Thay 
aatat  only  at  tha  will  of  tha  Praaldant.  Whlto 
belated,  thara  la  no  quaHlon  el  tha  Fraal- 
dant'a  ainaarlty  and  good  lalth  In  appelntinf 
Praaldant  KllAan.  iut  tha  Praaldant  to  a 
human  beifig  tiba  all  ol  ua.  Ma  to  aubjeat  to 
Influaneaa  from  other  angtoa,  furtbir«ew» 
tha  Prealdent  aan  only  giva  him  auefe  Mwera 
and  authority  aa  be  poaaaaaea  blmaail.  The 
pewar  and  autberliy  el  a  board  or  aounali  to 
aaiabltobed  by  law.  with  permanesea  ol  •%• 
iHtitM,  ttea  oowar  to  aonalder  leng'ranga 
pettoy«  ea  waliaa  abert*rait|e«  to  far  dlirarani 


from  one  who  exists  by  the  wm  and  the 
sufferance  of  the  President. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  a  board,  coun- 
cil, or  department.  I  will  not  argue  which, 
should  be  established  by  law,  possessing  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  and  cooperating 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  In  our 
national  Interest.  It  should  be  directly 
under  the  President,  who  could  then  co- 
ordinate Its  policies  and  activities  with  other 
defense  or  foreign  policy  departments. 

There  must  be  a  clear  legislative  man- 
date concurred  In  by  the  President.  There 
must  be  power  and  authority  "  t  act — not  for 
a  temporary  period — but  for  a  long-range 
period. 

There  should  be  clear  authority,  as  well  as 
respKjnsiblUty,  In  the  vitally  Important  field 
of  research  and  development,  which  Includes 
our  miseUe  program. 

It  is  of  grave  Importance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  get  a  decided  advantage  over 
us  in  weapons  or  means  of  destruction. 

We  have  the  brains  and  the  know-how;  we 
have  the  facilities  and  the  money;  the  bottle- 
neck in  the  past  has  been  in  the  main  among 
management — survival  of  branches  of  the 
Defense  Department,  Interservlce  rivalries 
and  jealousies — good  Americans,  but  clashes 
of  ambitions  and  personalities. 

All  of  these  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
national  interest  of  their  country. 

And  In  connection  with  this  you  and  other 
Americans  can  render  invaluable  assistance, 
by  molding  a  strong  public  opinion  demand- 
ing. In  the  field  of  military  research  and 
development,  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent board,  council,  or  department,  direct- 
ly under  and  responsible  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent, working  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  and  Its  appropriate  committees. 
pKwsessing  the  power  and  authority  to  act  for 
the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

I  have  every  confidence  the  Congress  will 
do  its  part.  As  we  recognized  the  situation 
nearly  4  years  ago,  so  do  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  realize  the  necessity  and  Im- 
portance for  appropriate  action  at  this 
time. 

And  as  Americans.  It  Is  your  right,  it  is 
yoiu-  duty,  to  demand  that  approplrate  action 
be  taken  so  that  the  concern  of  today  will 
not  become  the  fear  of  tomorrow,  and  that 
by  clear  thinking  and  courageous  leadership 
the  concern  that  Americans  feel  today  will  be 
removed  and  supplanted  by  a  feeling  of 
confidence. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  see  the  attainment 
of  this  essential  objective. 


The  Joint  Cbiefa  of  StafF  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  oxoBou 
IN  THI  ROUS!  OP  RCPRESINTATTVIf 

Wedneidav,  January  9, 195i 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extond  my  remarka  In  the  Oono. 
Ilsooii0«  X  inelude  remarka  I  made  on 
•undiy,  January  0,  with  regard  to  the 
Joint  Chief f  of  BUB  eyatem: 

Vnill  raaenily  X  tbougbt  «lia  word  "aput- 
nib"  waa  tba  Ituaalan  word  lor  aatolllto.  Sul 
11  appaara  now  tbal  tba  word  "apumib"  bee 
att  Ingllab  aynonym  bsown  aa  bratorle. 

Baaauaa  ine  ieilei  t/nlen  waa  abto  to 
launab  an  eartb>alrallsg  aatolllto  abaa4  ol 
eur  edorto,  a  aeapaaoai  muai  ba  found.  And 
«ba  aaapagoat  toiatleema  en  tbe  berlaon  new 
to  tha  sfaiam  under  wbtob  eur  ietoii  Cbtoto 
el  dial  vparatoi 
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There  U  no  dUBcult  or  oompUcated  reaaon 
behind  the  Soviet  Union'*  eucceBa  op  oixr 
Xallure  to  be  first  In  launching  the  first 
satellite— It  bolla  down  to  •  simple  matter 
of  concentration  of  efforts.  None  ot  us  fully 
realized  the  psychological  effect  of  being  first 
in  the  orbit. 

Had  we  begun  our  program  sooner,  had  we 
concentrated  on  the  program  at  an  earlier 
date.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  would  have 
launched  the  first  earth-circling  satellite. 
But  because  we  did  not  do  this,  the  alarmists 
tell  us  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system 
must  be  responsible  and,  thovfore,  we  should 
adopt  a  super-Prussian-type  supreme  general 
staff  above  or  in  place  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  or,  in  the  alternative,  we  must  com- 
pletely reorganize  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  alarmists  have  added  another  phrase 
to  the  vocabulary  of  derogatory  terms — "In- 
terservlce  rivalry."  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  interservice  rivalry  and  inter- 
service  competition.  Yet  I  have  not  seen 
demonstrated  one  single  example  of  inter- 
service rivalry  with  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
ovir  war  efforts. 

That  there  Is  Interservice  competition  is 
not  only  true,  but  should  be  encouraged.  We 
encourage  competition  in  all  phases  of  Amer- 
ican life  becaiisa  through  cckmpetltlon  we 
producfe  better  products.  The  same  thing  is 
true  In  our  armed  services.  Rivalry  connotes 
stooping  to  the  level  of  conniving — the  de- 
liberate attempt  on  the  part  of  one  service 
to  keep  Information  from  another  service.  I 
have  seen  no  example  of  interservice  rivalry 
that  has  been  established  before  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  alarmists  want  to  blame 
Interservice  rivalry  for  our  failure  to  launch 
an  earth-circling  satellite,  or  to  have  in  op- 
erational use  an  Intercontinental  ballistics 
missile.  These  alarmists  infer  that  since  we 
do  not  have  an  earth-circling  satellite,  or  an 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile  in  pro- 
duction, the  Army  has  been  keeping  secrets 
from  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  has  been  deny- 
ing access  of  its  information  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy  has  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Air  Force  wants  to  swallow 
the  Army's  missile  program,  and  the  Army 
wants  control  of  the  whole  missile  program. 

These,  I  presume,  miist  be  their  conclu- 
sions. And  yet  no  testimony  has  revealed  a 
single  instance  in  support  of  these  inferences. 

Since  1947  I  have  seen  the  Department  of 
Defense  grow  from  a  small  organization  of 
som3  450  employees,  originally  established  to 
act  as  a  board  of  directors  for  the  Military 
Establishment  to  the  point  where  today  It 
Is  now  a  fifth  service.  It  has  grown  from 
a  planning  organization,  a  supervisory  or- 
ganization, to  an  operatioiua  organization. 
Those  who  seek  eflSclency  and  savings  in  our 
National  Military  Establishment  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  a  department  which  is  superimposed 
above  the  three  military  departments. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  is  to  be 
reorganized,  then  I,  for  one,  will  strongly 
advocate  that  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
three  military  departments  be  restored  a 
large  measure  of  the  authority  and  control 
they  once  possessed  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense,  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  putting  them  back  in  the 
Cabinet.  In  that  way  we  may  well  eliminate 
some  unnecessary  dupUcatton  that  now 
exists. 

Today  we  see  well-meaning.  Intelligent 
leaders  of  American  Government  advocating 
a  single  military  commander  at  the  head  of 
the  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  or  a  general  staff 
organization  with  a  single  chief;  or  in  the 
alternative,  a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
whole  Defense  Department. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  present  sys- 
tem  under  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
serve  In  the  dual  role  of  military  planners 
and  commanders  of  Individual  services  Is 
imrealistic    and    unworkable.    I    presume. 


therefore,  that  such  critics  at  the  present 
system  advocate  that  a  sujireme  staff  be  con- 
stituted with  the  sole  resBonsibllity  of 
planning  and  no  responsibility  whatsoever 
for  the  execution  of  those  pla4s.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  commit  national  suicide. 

Separate  the  authority  of  planning  from 
the  responsibility  of  execution  and  the  net 
result  is  no  responsibility  whatpoever.  Elim- 
inate the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stad,  or  Impose  a 
super  staff  above  the  Joint  Ciiefs  of  Staff, 
and  we  will  have  more  duplical  Lon  and  chaos 
complete.  We  wont  be  first  ritb  any  new 
weapon. 

Give  one  man  the  respmnsibllity  for  making 
all  of  the  military  decisions  df  the  Nation, 
including  the  selection  and  Utilization  of 
weapons,  the  assignment  of  Unctions  and 
missions,  and  the  authority  to  determine  the 
manpower  required  to  fulfill  those  missions, 
and  we  will  have  imposed  upon  that  single 
staff  chief  a  task  so  fantastic  In  contempla- 
tion as  to  defy  man's  imagination. 

It  is  iperhaps  fortunate  for  the  Nation  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  several  proposals 
have  been  put  forth  by  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  our  present  syst^  of  military 
planning  Is  Inadequate.  Perliaps  each  of 
these  proposals  will  serve  to  offset  the  other. 
I  can  think  of  no  faster  way  ti  bring  about 
chaos,  luicertainty.  and  hxuBly.  ill-advised 
decisions,  than  to  attempt  at  this  time  to 
revise  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  organization 
and  to  put  a  one-man  super  chief  or  a  super 
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Prussian    staff    In    charge    of 
planning 

We  have  in  otn-  Nation  totkij  four  sepa- 
rate services — the  Army,  the  Havy.  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
ices  are  responsible  to  3  milltaty  Secretaries; 
and  all  of  them  in  turn  are  tubject  to  the 
direction,  authority,  and  contibl  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  responsible  solely  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  These  four  serv  ces  have  stat- 
utory f  imctions.  or  missions,  t  lat  have  been 
well  established.  These  four  services  exist 
to  protect  the  United  States  of  America  from 
defeat  in  armed  conflict.  Thi>  Army  Is  re- 
sponsible for  land  operations  <  n  a  siutalned 
basis;  the  Navy  is  responsible  for  naval  oper- 
ations, including  submarine  Warfare,  main- 
taining the  sea  lanes,  and  naval  air  war;  the 
Air  Force  Is,  imque8tlonably,Tat  this  point 
In  our  history,  our  first  line  lot  defense  in 
thermonuclear  war  for  it  possesses  the  power 
of  retaliation  of  siifficient  size  to  deter  ag- 
gression; the  Marine  Corps  continues  as  our 
oombat-ready  amphibious  forcf ,  small  in  size 
but  capable  of  rapid  movement  to  troubled 
areas.  Each  of  these  services  tequires  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  weapons  system  [to  fulfill  their 
assigned  functions.  Each  m 
of  fighting  the  type  of  war  f 
have  been  particularly  traine 

These  four  services  exist 
the  possibility  of  conventio: 
war.  air  war.  missile  war,  nuclear  war.  Urn 
ited  wars  of  different  types.  And  variations 
of  all  of  the  preceding  types  0f  wars.  Place 
all  of  these  services  under  one  lupreme  Prus- 
sian general  staff,  or  one  supfrstaff.  or  one 
superchlef  of  staff,  and  eventually  we  will 
have  an  armed  force  that  will  I  e  a  Jack  of  all 
trades  and  master  of  none. 

Put  a  naval  ofllcer  In  supj'eme  military 
command  of  o\ir  Armed  Forced,  and  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  nav^  warfare  will 
become  the  modus  operandi  of]  all  four  serv- 
ices. Place  an  airman  in  control  of  all  of 
the  services  and  eventually  alj  four  services 
win  find  themselves  concentrating  almost 
exclusively  on  air  warfare,  rtace  an  Army 
ofllcer  In  charge  of  all  of  ouif  services,  and 
eventually  sustained  land  operations  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  amount  of  defense  expendi- 
tures. But  under  ova  present  system  where 
each  service  Is  represented  Cn  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  planning  Is  done  on  a 
four-service  basis,  and  where  each  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,    ifter  agreeing 
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upon  the  plan,  must  return  to  his  own  serv« 

Ice  and  be  responsible  for  the  eseouUon  ot 
that  plan  and  we  have  coincentimted  respon- 
■ibUity  and  authority.      I 

Divide  that  responslbllllty,  as  some  advo- 
cate, and  we  will  have  cheos. 

Let  each  of  the  services  develop  their  own 
weapons  system,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  competing  with  each 
other.  They  are  competing  for  weapons  that 
will  make  them  the  best  in  their  business. 
They  are  competing  just  like  American  In- 
dustry Is  competing  fo  pr^uce  better  prod- 
ucts. If  competition  in  business  and  Indus- 
try has  made  America  gre^t.  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  coordlnat|ed  competition  is 
not  Just  as  healthy  for  olir  armed  services. 
What  is  wrong  with  one  service  trying  to 
improve  upon  a  weafKins  system  developed 
by  another  service?  Was  it  a  sin  for  the 
Navy  to  insist,  back  In  tie  1030'K,  tbat  an 
air-cooled  airplane  engine  was  superior  to 
the  liquid-cooled  engine  advocated  by  the 
Army  Air  Corps?  Who  was  the  loeer  when 
both  engines  were  devek^ped?  Those  who 
would  like  to  delve  into  history  will  find 
the  answer  In  the  skies  above  the  sea  la  the 
Pacific  when  the  air-cooled  Navy  engine  waa 
able  to  liquidate  the  Japanese  Air  Force. 
Had  the  Navy  been  forced  by  one  suprema 
staff  coouuander  to  adopt)  the  liquid -cooled 
engine,  the  history  of  the  (war  In  the  Pacific. 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  in  Wbrld  War  n  would 
have  been  completely  different. 

Who  among  our  cltlz^is  today  has  the 
capabUity,  the  capacity,  ihe  foresight,  yes. 
the  luck,  to  say  which  mifsUe  la  the  best  in 
oompeUtion  with  another  similar  nlaaUe? 
WoiUd  It  not  be  better  to  develop  two  or  three 
missiles  Independent  of  each  other  but  with 
a  complete  interchange  of  pdeas  in  order  that 
we  may  not  only  have  a  good  missile,  but 
that  we  may  have  the  be$t  missile. 

Centralization  of  powen  centralization  ot 
responsibility,  centralization  of  decision,  are 
catchwords  that  have  eve-appeal,  but  In 
my  opinion,  dangerotu  results.  If  centralisa- 
tion was  as  effective  as  tiose  who  advocate 
its  adoption  would  have  ua  believe,  then  In- 
dustry would  be  moving  toward  that  goal. 
rather  than  Its  present  ti^nd  of  deoentrall* 
zation. 

The  same  arguments  for  concentration  of 
military  authority  in  a  sitpreme  staff  could 
be  used  to  argue  that  we  could  get  qtilcker 
decisions  In  Government  by  abolishing  the 
48  States,  eliminating  botto  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  placing 
aU  authority  in  a  Super  gxecuUv*. 

That  there  should  be  ail  overall  planning 
staff  u  obvious,  but  to  s^p  that  planning 
staff,  known  as  the  Jolt^  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
of  the  individual  responsibilities  of  its  mem- 
bers for  the  proper  execuUon  of  its  plans.  Is 
completely  absiud.  But  li  is  equally  absurd 
to  ask  any  one  man.  or  any  one  supreme  gen- 
eral staff  to  be  responsible  not  only  for  the 
planning,  but  for  the  execution  of  plans  that 
Involve  the  complexities  o :  the  four  separate 
services. 

As  any  individual  knows  who  has  any  faint 
knowledge  of  the  armed  kervices,  being  fa- 
miliax  with  the  operation*  of  one  aervloe  is  a 
gargantuan  undertaking  fn  itself.  To  im- 
pose the  comi^exitles  of  4II  four  services  in 
one  military  command  is  tta  Invite  chaos  and 
destruction.  There  is.  of  j  course,  the  poaai- 
bUity  that  one  military  ^mmand.  respon- 
sible for  one  type  of  warfa^.  could  function 
properly.  If  there  Is  anyone  in  America  with 
sufficient  clairvoyance  to  be  able  to  predict 
for  the  next  50  years  the  t]h>e  of  war,  or  wars. 
that  will  be  fought,  the  iSanpower  that  will 
be  required,  the  weapons  tftat  will  be  utilized, 
the  materiel  that  will  be  heeded,  and  where 
those  wars  will  be  fough^  If  such  a  man 
could  be  foimd.  a  staff  could  be  ereated 
which  would  have  one  assigned  mlsalon.  or 
one  assigned  fimctlon — thkt  of  fighting  one 
particular  type  of  war.  AU  efforts  would  be 
concentrated  on  that  type  pf  war.    But  since 
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we  are  a  nonaggresslve  nation.  It  is  |u«t  bare- 
ly possible  that  potential  enemies  might  be 
mean  enough  to  Initiate  a  different  kind  of 
war. 

Ova  response  to  that  type  of  war  would 
have  to  be  confined  solely  to  that  type  of 
defense  for  which  we  were  prepared.  And  if 
that  type  of  defense  were  a  hydrogen  war, 
then  the  amalleat  tjrpe  of  conflict  could  lead 
to  an  all-out  war  of  annihilation;  or  in  the 
alternative,  we  would  stand  by,  powerless  to 
act,  for  fear  of  initiating  an  all-out  war  of 
annihilation. 

So  long  as  we  remain  a  nonaggresslve  na- 
tion, we  have  no  choice  but  to  be  prej>ared  at 
all  times  for  conventional  wars,  nuclear  wars, 
limited  wars,  all-out  nuclear  wars,  all-out 
conventional  wars,  limited  naval  wars,  all- 
out  naval  wars,  limited  air  wars,  all-out  air 
wars,  missile  wars,  space  wars,  weather  wars, 
and  psychological  wars. 

Show  me  the  one  Individual  capable  of 
making  all  of  the  decisions  Involved  In  these 
possibilities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  bculc  concept  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot  be  criticized 
as  InferUx'  or  inadequate.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  won 
the  greatest  war  in  world  history. 

The  German  Government  lost  the  war  un- 
der the  supreme  general -staff  system;  the 
very  system,  or  something  comparable  to  it, 
we  are  now  being  urged  to  adopt. 

And  I  refuse  to  be  stampeded  into  pre- 
clpltoiis  and  dangerous  changes  merely  be- 
cause a  Soviet-built  satellite  is  circling  the 
earth. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  sclentlfle 
achievement  of  sputnik,  but  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  theory  that  a  proven  system  of 
military  planning  must  be  placed  on  the 
altar  as  a  scapegoat  offering  because  we 
weren't  the  first  In  the  orbit. 


Tke    Brooks    Proposal    for    a    Natiooal 
Scieacc  Sckolarskip  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

09  Tssaa 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  8,  19Si 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  100  days  we  in  the  United 

States  have  been  living  with  knowledge 
of  a  fact  that  is  singularly  unique  in  the 
recent  history  of  our  country.  The  fact 
is  simply  this:  The  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  scientific  development 
has  been  seriously  challenged  by  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  Communist  bloc 
of  nations.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
full-scale  race  for  technological  superi- 
.  ority  of  the  world. 

This  fact  is  hard  for  us  to  accept.  We 
have  enjoyed  technological  superiority  in 
the  world  during  the  lifetime  of  every 
Member  serving  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  And  the  people  of 
America  have  used  this  superiority  and 
knowledge  to  provide  for  our  people  the 
finest  standard  of  living  that  civilization 
has  ever  produced.  However,  the  fact 
that  ow  superiority  has  been  challenged 
is  a  naked  reality  nonetheless. 

If  a  nation  basically  friendly  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  had  challenged 
us  in  scientific  development,  I  feel  sure 
that  all  free  people  in  the  world  would 
have  been  pleased  at  the  progress  of  an- 
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other  free  nation.  This  progress  would 
have  strengthraed  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  we  all  could  share  in  the  benefits  of 
these  new  technical  achievements.  This, 
as  we  already  know,  is  not  the  case.  This 
dramatic  challenge  was  issued  by  a 
country  with  a  government  which  feeds 
on  desF>otism  and  will  employ  any  means 
at  its  disposal  to  displace  democratic 
freedom  by  Communist  domination. 

A  powerful  nation,  imfriendly  to 
democratic  freedom  and  opportunities, 
can  be  expected  to  use  its  technological 
superiority  to  work  against,  rather  than 
to  work  for,  free  people  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  each  individual  human  being. 
And  so  in  our  race  for  technological 
superiority  in  the  world,  we  see  clearly 
that  our  stake  in  this  race  is  the  very 
survival  of  Democracy  itself.  There  is 
no  prize  for  second  place. 

We  believe  there  Is  more  strength  and 
lasting  power  in  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity and  respect  for  the  individual 
person  than  there  is  in  despotism  and 
dictatorship.  I  believe  we  have  proved 
this  principle  in  times  of  both  peace  and 
war.  Democracy  is  not  weak.  But  when 
we  find  our  leadership  challenged  in  a 
race  for  survival  we  are  sternly  reminded 
that  the  enemies  of  democracy  are  not 
weak  either.  And  this  is  a  time  when  we 
must  reexamine  the  efforts  and  resources 
we  are  devoting  to  survival. 

We  have  resources  which  are  not  being 
used  to  their  fullest  extent  and  we  know 
that  with  these  resources  better  utilized 
our  efforts  in  scientific  development 
could  be  increased  tremendously.  The 
diagnosis  of  our  present  precarious  p>osi- 
tion  would  seem  to  be  that  we  have  not 
used  our  freedom  and  opportunities  as 
well  as  we  might  have. 

The  most  important  resource  we  have 
In  our  free  Nation  is  talented  young  men 
and  women.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant shortcoming  we  have  let  survive  in 
America  lies  in  our  not  offering  sufficient 
encouragement  for  each  individual 
young  man  and  woman  to  develop  his 
own  Qod -given  capabilities  to  their  max- 
imum extent. 

This  race  for  technological  superiority 
has  been  called  a  war  of  the  class- 
rooms by  Communist  leaders  and  they 
boast  they  shall  win  this  war.  This  is 
Indeed  a  war  of  the  classrooms:  however, 
I  believe  that  freedom  to  inquire  and  to 
think  and  to  create  is  a  superior  climate 
for  education  than  the  climate  of  un- 
necessary regimentation  if  our  young 
people  are  realistically  encouraged  to 
exercise  that  freedom. 

In  a  great  deal  of  study  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  my  own  Congres- 
sional district  and  over  the  Nation,  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  facts  I  have  re- 
viewed la  an  estimate  that  fewer  than 
half  of  the  top  25  percent  of  high-school 
graduates  are  obtaining  the  higher  edu- 
cation needed  for  full  development  of 
their  individual  capabilities.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  each  year  more  than  100.- 
000  high-school  graduates  capable  of 
doing  well  in  college  do  not  attend  c(d- 
lege  because  of  financial  hardship. 

College  training  is  not  essential  to  a 
useful  and  full  life  in  our  country,  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  a  person's  contribu- 
tion in  life  could  be  made  significantly 


greater  If  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  further  his  native  abilities 
through  continued  education  after  high 
school.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  in  this 
race  for  technological  development,  col- 
lege training  is  essential  for  our  scien- 
tists, our  engineers,  our  technicians,  and 
our  teachers  of  these  subjects  who  will 
be  leading  our  Nation  in  this  race  a  few 
years  from  now. 

Figures  comparing  the  educational 
programs  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  cur 
own  give  us  a  further  clue  as  to  why  the 
Communists  apparently  have  overtaken 
us  in  vital  areas  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union  is  estimated  to 
have  266,000  engineering  students  en- 
rolled at  this  time.  In  the  United  States. 
156,000  students  are  enrolled  in  engi- 
neering courses.  In  1955,  67,000  scien- 
tists and  59,000  engineers  were  gradu- 
ated from  Soviet  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  United  States  produced 
36,400  scientists  and  22.600  engineers 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
1955. 

Basic  to  the  shortage  of  college-trained 
scientists,  mathematicians,  engineers, 
and  technicians  Is  tne  problem  of  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  more  work  In  these 
fields  in  our  secondary  schools.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  that  only  2  of  every  10 
high-school  graduates  have  taken  phys- 
ics, only  3  of  10  have  taken  chemistry, 
only  3  of  10  have  taken  more  advanced 
math  than  elementary  algebra,  and 
slightly  more  than  1  of  10  has  taken  solid 
geometry  or  trigonometry. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  it  Is  reported 
every  graduate  of  their  10-year  school 
has  studied  mathematics  up  to  and  in- 
cluding trigonometry;  every  graduate 
has  studied  4  years  of  chemistry;  every 
graduate  has  studied  5  years  of  physics; 
and,  also  included  in  the  Soviet  cuniicu- 
lum  is  6  years  of  study  in  a  foreign  lan- 
gxiage. 

These  comparisons  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  wholesale  criticism  of  our  local 
school  boards,  our  colleges,  and  our 
teachers.  We  do  not  need  unconstruc- 
tive  and  unfair  criticism  of  our  school 
systems  and  the  dedicated  people  who 
work  in  them.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
in  scientific  and  engineering  fields  alone 
both  in  our  secondary  schools  and  in  our 
colleges  has  reached  the  point  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

There  are  approximately  25,000  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  1956 
204  persons  graduated  from  college  pre- 
pared to  teach  physics.  Only  about  100 
of  these  graduates  actually  entered 
teaching.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
graduated  prepared  to  teach  chemistry. 
Only  about  250  actually  entered  teach- 
ing. Twenty-five  hundi*ed  and  forty- 
four  graduated  prepared  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. Only  about  1.700  actually 
entered  teaching. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  additional  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  needed  in  our  secondary 
schools.  However,  a  recent  survey  esti- 
mated that  only  cme-half  ot  our  high 
schools  offered  courses  in  chemistry, 
about  one-half  offered  courses  in  physics, 
and  about  one-half  offered  solid  geom- 
etry   and    trigonometry.    The    paucity 
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of  qualified  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  is  believed  to  be  a  prime  cause 
of  the  complete  absence  of  these  courses 
in  many  schools  and  a  basic  reason  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  students  take 
these  courses  even  when  they  are  of- 
fered. 

There  Is  no  single  cure-all  solution 
which  will  place  the  United  States  back 
in  undisputed  first  place  in  the  techno- 
logical race  for  survival.  But  one  factor 
in  any  solution  is  clearly  apparent.  To 
regain  the  lead  in  our  race  for  survival 
and  to  retain  that  lead  are  going  to  call 
for  the  best  efforts  of  every  part  of  pur 
society.  Educators,  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  industrialists  along  with  politi- 
cal and  military  leaders  are  all  going  to 
have  to  make  a  significant  contribution. 
In  this  way  I  believe  we  can  demon- 
strate that  an  accelerated  program  of 
science  education  can  be  developed  in 
our  country  without  destroying  or  en- 
dangering any  of  the  democratic  free- 
doms we  are  working  to  preserve. 

In  order  immediately  to  begin  a  con- 
structive program  toward  training  more 
interested  and  qualified  young  people  in 
scientific  fields,  I  am  Introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  a  bill 
entitled  the  National  Science  Scholar- 
sliip  Act. 

My  proposal  would  provide  a  6-year 
scholarship  program  for  20,000  new  stu- 
dents each  year  who  are  qualified  to 
work  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the 
field  of  science,  mathematics  and  en- 
gineering. Special  encouragement  is 
included  in  the  bill  to  students  who  se- 
lect required  education  courses  as  their 
minor  subjects  or  elective  courses  so 
they  will  be  qualified  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing field  upon  graduation. 

Interested  high-school  students  over 
the  Nation  would  take  a  uniform  apti- 
tude test.  Then  State  educational 
agencies  would  provide  for  final  award 
of  scholarships  to  students  making  out- 
standing grades  on  the  examination. 
The  State  agency  would  also  consider 
the  student's  ability  to  finance  his  own 
college  education  without  scholarship 
aid.  The  20,000  scholarships  would  be 
divided  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  high-school  graduates  in  each 
State  or  Territory  the  preceding  year. 

Once  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the 
State,  the  student  would  be  free  to  select 
his  own  college  or  university  from  an 
approved  list  of  accredited  institutions. 
Each  student  would  be  awarded  an 
amomit  not  to  exceed  $1,700  per  calendar 
year  to  meet  payments  of  tuition  and 
fees  required  by  the  institution  and  to  be 
applied  to  his  living  expenses  and  books. 

To  help  the  colleges  and  universities 
meet  the  additional  need  for  labora- 
tories, equipment  and  other  facilities  to 
provide  adequate  training  for  National 
Science  Scholarship  students,  my  pro- 
posal would  also  include  provision  for 
extension  of  the  college  loan  program 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  include  these  facili- 
ties. The  appropriation,  of  course, 
would  be  considered  in  the  annual 
budget  for  the  HHPA  by  appropriate 
Congressional  committees. 

Scholarships  and  the  loan  program 
will  not  in  themselves  guarantee  the 


United  States  technological  superiority 
in  the  world.  But  I  beliete  these  two 
areas  are  excellent  ones  in  which  the 
Congress  can  add  impetus  tb  a  practical 
program  to  strengthen  our  forces  in  the 
war  of  the  classroom  without  weakening 
our  traditional  concepts  of  local  control 
of  education. 

Neither  will  a  scholarshij  program  In 
Itself  immediately  solve  a  1  the  chal- 
lenges presented  in  offering  our  young 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  own  abilities  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  Our  efforts  to  assure  the 
United  States  of  technological  superior- 
ity in  the  world  are  going  to  require  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  every 
part  of  our  democracy.  Working  to- 
gether with  this  serious  go^l  in  mind,  I 
believe  the  job  can  be  done, 


Salote  to  Italy  on  the  10th 

of  Her  Republican  Coni  >titntion 
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time  in  the 
ty,  gave  her- 
y  means  of 


world  on  an 
way,  Italy 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  iltalian  Gov- 
ernment for  ofBcial  celebration  of  Italy's 
republican  constitution.  Itlis,  therefore, 
a  day  of  deep  significance  for  all  of  us. 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  jtake  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  our  Italian  friends. 

Actually,  it  was  a  little  ^ver  10  years 
ago  that  Italy,  for  the  firs 
exercise  of  popular  sovereig] 
self  a  fundamental  law. 
this  single  important  stroke,  Italy  sig- 
nified her  intention  to  becoiie  associated 
with  the  free  nations  of  th 
equal  footing.    And  in  th 
was  making  a  vital  contrifcution  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  J 

Clearly,  the  adoption  of  tie  republican 
constitution  was  a  great  [landmark  in 
the  history  of  Italy.  Today  las  that  land- 
mark recedes  in  our  memopy,  and  as  it 
takes  its  rightful  place  in  ihe  history  of 
world  democracy,  we  are  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  ascertain  and  aisess  its  true 
significance  to  the  Italian  ^ople.  With 
the  advantage  of  10  years'  experience 
and  hindsight  one  is  certainly  justified 
in  stating  that  the  repullican  consti- 
tution, with  all  its  liberal  democratic, 
and  progressive  features,  has  been  a 
distinct  blessing  to  the  pe  )ple  of  Italy. 

As  the  result  of  World  War  II  Italy's 
governmental  machinery  needed  drastic 
overhauling,  and  whatever  government 
there  was,  was  in  disreputte.  The  wel- 
come end  of  the  Fascist  dictatorship  had 
left  a  political  vacuum,  and  the  people 
of  Italy  had  become  masteri  of  their  own 
destiny.  In  June  of  1946  thiy  were  given 
the  choice  of  retaining  the  r  old  monar- 
chical form  of  goverrunent  or  of  adopt- 
ing another  form.  In  the  general  elec- 
tions they  decided,  once  an  1  for  all,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  ma;ority.  to  do 
away  with  the  monarchy  {  ad  create  an 
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Italian  republic.  This]  one  might  say 
was  the  beginning  of  th^  republican  con- 
stitution, although  its  aidoption  and  im- 
plementation did  not  take  effect  imtil 
January  of  1948. 

The  framers  of  that  constitution  were 
thoroughly  inspired  wilh  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, they  were  attuijed  to  the  temper 
of  the  Italian  people.  The  instrument 
they  drafted  Is  a  liberal  and  progressive 
document,  including  broad  guaranties  of 
human  rights,  and  providing  for  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage.  1  ^or  a  full  decade 
it  has  been  in  force,  and  Judging  by 
Italy's  social,  economi;,  p^^lltical,  and 
educational  progress,  ii,  has  served  her 
magnificently. 

Today  Italy  is  a  prosj  erous,  highly  In- 
dustrialized and  progresive  republic,  one 
of  the  largest  not  only  In  Europe  but  in 
the  whole  world.  Since  the  end  of  the 
last  war  she  has  made  great  advances  in 
nearly  all  phases  of  Human  endeavor. 
And  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
much  credit  goes  to  the  historic  docu- 
ment, the  Republican!  Constitution  of 
1948,  which  provided  tne  governmental 
framework  that  guaranteed  full  and  free 
interplay  for  all  Italian  talent. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  over- 
look or  minimize  the  decisive  role  played 
in  postwar  Italy  by  moderate.  Judicious, 
wise  and  patriotic  leapers — a  band  of 
able  men  who  patiently  and  painstak- 
ingly led  Italy  from  destitution  and  dic- 
tatorship to  prosperity!  and  democracy. 
In  spite  of  ever-preient  Communist 
threats,  from  within  and  from  without, 
Italy  successfully  met  all  dangers. 

In  due  time  she  was!  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  sl>e  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  pillaij  of  the  European 
defense  system. 

Because  of  the  lont-standing  close, 
friendly  ties  between  America  and  Italy, 
this  occasion  is  of  parti<;ular  significance 
to  us.  Though  geographical  distance  has 
prevented  great  masses  of  the  two  peo- 
ples from  knowing  each]  other  intimately, 
and  even  though  at  times  governmental 
acts  have  discouragec^  close  acquain- 
tanceship, yet  close  tiles  have  always 
existed. 

In  this  country  this  bond  was  first  ex- 
hibited almost  a  himdre  d  years  ago  when 
Italy  was  striving  to  create  a  free  and 
united  nation.  In  th4t  successful  na- 
tional struggle  the  sympathies  of  the 
Government  as  well  aS|  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  witw  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. After  attaining  tl^ir  freedom  and 
unity,  we  watched  thfim  grow  strong 
and  powerful,  and  we  applauded  and 
enjoyed  ways  in  which  Veative  and  con- 
structive Italian  geniul  redeemed  some 
of  the  glories  of  Rome.  | 

During  the  First  wdrld  War  Italians 
fought  side  by  side  witn  us  in  Europe  in 
defense  of  democracy.!  Then  came  the 
imhappy  interlude  of  Fascist  dictator- 
ship. For  more  than  2  decades  the  fate 
and  destiny  of  Italians  were  subject  to 
the  whims  and  wiles  of  an  adventurer 
who  was  certainly  no|  credit  to  Italy. 
Even  then  the  people  i  of  this  cotmtry 
kept  their  faith  in  Ita^r  and  its  people. 

We  were  grieved  to  sle  Italians  forced 
to  fight  on  tlie  side  o    our  enemies  in 
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the  last  war.  yet  when  the  people  of 
Italy  rid  themselves  of  their  imwanted 
dictator  and  put  an  end  to  the  dictator- 
ship, it  was  natural  and  fitting  that  we 
Joined  in  postwar  efforts  to  get  them 
back  on  their  feet. 

Through  the  United  Nations  ReUef 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the 
Marshall  plan,  mutual-security  aid, 
civilian  supplies,  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  military  hardware,  we  helped 
to  contribute  to  Italy's  remarkable  re- 
covery. By  means  of  this  assistance  the 
American  people  expressed  their  friend- 
ship and  heartfelt  sjmipathy  for  a  peo- 
ple who  had  suffered  much.  We  thus 
affirmed  our  faith  In  the  future  of  Italy, 
acknowledged  our  indebtedness  to  that 
noble  land  for  its  many  contiibutions 
to  world  progress  and  culture,  and  ex- 
pressed— in  some  small  way — our  obli- 
gation for  the  many  fine  Italians  wlio 
have  made  their  mark  In  America. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  Italy's 
Republican  Constitution,  we  can  be  glad 
and  proud  that  we  were  able  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  these  people  with  whom 
we  have  so  many  common  ties.  We  can 
rejoice  in  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  Italy  has  come  back.  And  we 
can  be  confident  that,  acting  within 
the  guidelines  of  her  Constitution.  Italy 
will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
activities  of  the  free  world. 


Statement  of  RepresentatiTC  Eauaanel 
CcUer,  Qiairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Honse  of  Representa- 
tires.  Before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreira  Commerce  in  Oppo- 
sition to  Pay  Telerision 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkaiin  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
me  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  opposition  to 
pay  television : 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  thU  <ll£tlngulshed  committee  In  oppo- 
sition to  pay-as-you-see  television  and  any 
tendency  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  directly  or  Indirectly  to  encour- 
age it.  and  Incidentally  to  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  my  bm,  H.  R. 
586 — a  blU  "to  prohibit  the  charging  of  a  fe« 
to  view  telecasU  in  the  home."  The  one 
purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people  for,  basically,  it  is  they  who 
own  the  airwaves  that  are  used  In  broadcast- 
ing television  programs.  Prom  the  beginning 
of  television  we  have  constantly  encouraged 
the  people  to  beUeve  that  the  cost  of  their 
receiving  equipment  Is  also  the  full  price  of 
their  admission  to  all  programs  broadcast 
over  those  airwaves. 

Present  proposals  to  preempt  certain  chan- 
nels for  television  at  a  price,  and  to  block  tbo 
peoples  access  to  programs  broadcast  over 
those  channels  unless  the  fee  is  paid,  seem  to 
me  to  Involve  a  wanton  Impairment  of  the 


rights  of  the  public  in  the  spectrum.  Such 
action  win  tvim  the  substantial  cost  of  a  TV 
set  Into  a  mere  downpayment  to  be  followed 
by  lifetime  installment  charges  tor  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  a  public  resource.  Tet  It  la 
clear  that,  unless  Congress  takes  prompt  and 
explicit  action,  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  wm  shortly  authorize  wide- 
spread broadcasts  of  pay  television  on  an 
experimental  basis  as  a  prelude  to  regular 
subscription  TV  assignments.  Such  author- 
isation will  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
free  program  reception  upon  which  mUllons 
of  Americans  have  come  to  depend.  The 
foreseeable  result  is  a  television  system  in 
which  we  will  all  be  paying  for  much  the 
same  TV  fare  which  now  comes  to  us  with- 
out cost.  The  Commission's  apparent  deter- 
mination to  proceed  quickly,  unless  Congress 
forbids,  has  placed  upran  us  as  legislators  the 
responsibility  to  act  without  delay. 

H.  R.  68«  would  meet  that  responsibility 
by  amending  the  Pederal  Communications 
Act  to  make  clear  that  the  PCC  shall  not 
authorize  or  permit  any  television  station 
to  impose  a  toll,  fee,  subscription,  or  any 
other  charge,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  gen- 
eral public  for  the  privilege  of  viewing  tele- 
vision programs  at  home.  The  bill  would 
make  it  unlawful  for  television  stations  to 
make  such  a  charge  or  to  scramble  or  encode 
their  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  public  from  viewing  them  unless  a  fee 
Is  paid. 

I  have  studied  the  current  proposals  to 
curtail  the  rights  of  the  public  In  the  tele- 
vision spectrum  from  a  variety  of  view- 
points— that  of  a  Member  of  Congress,  con- 
csmed  with  administration  of  a  public  trust 
in  a  precious  and  limited  natxiral  resource; 
that  of  chairman  of  our  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  which  recently  reported  on 
restrictive  practices  leading  to  concentration 
of  control  in  the  television  broadcasting  In- 
dustry; that  of  a  lawyer,  interested  In  the 
ostensible  statutory  basis  upon  which  the 
proposed  tests  are  attempted  to  be  Justified; 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  of  a  member 
of  the  television  audience,  deeply  Interested 
in  any  prc^Ktsal  that  will  stimulate  program 
Improvement. 

Careful  study  has  convinced  me  that  con- 
version of  any  segment  of  the  spectrum  to 
the  service  of  toll  television  will  only  in- 
crease viewers'  costs  and  broadcasters'  profits, 
and  this  without  producing  any  long-term 
Improvement  In  programs.  It  will,  I  fear, 
contribute  to  still  greater  concentration  of 
Industry  control  in  the  same  hands  as  at 
present — those  of  the  networks — and  wlU 
obscure  the  need  for,  and  further  delay, 
much -needed  Industry  reforms.  Moreover, 
the  profit  potential  of  these  new  techniques 
is  such  that  their  introduction  may  result 
in  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  advertising- 
supported,  free-to-the-viewer  programing, 
as  we  know  it.  Indeed,  mere  experimenta- 
tion in  these  techniques  may  start  a  trend 
that  will  be  Impossible  to  control.  For  these 
reasons,  and  others  which  I  shaU  detail,  I 
beUeve  that  prompt  enactment  of  H.  R.  586. 
or  legislation  of  similar  Import,  is  vital  to 
the  survival  of  our  system  of  free  television 
program  reception. 

Proponents  of  pay  television  present  a 
most  aUurlng  but  deceptive  picture.  In 
the  new  technique  they  not  only  see  added 
financial  resources  for  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry, but.  more  Important,  they  promise 
supplemental  and  superior  programing  to 
suit  divergent  tastes.  No  reason,  they  say. 
why  enlightened  minorities  should  not  now 
have  iHxigrams  of  their  own  choosing;  no  rea- 
son, either,  why  the  two  systems  should  not 
exist  side  by  side.  Let  those  who  like  things 
as  they  are  continue  to  tune  in  on  existing 
free  programs,  they  say.  and  let  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  enjoy  the  superior  fare 
that  will  be  served  up  to  them  for  a  fee. 
Tbeae  enthusiastic  supporters  of  restricted 
viewing   insist   that  subscription   program- 


ing need  not  withdraw  any  substantial 
amount  of  facilities  or  of  talent  from  their 
•errice  in  free  television.  By  way  of  special 
bait,  the  long-suffering  prospective  sub- 
scriber is  invited  to  drool  at  the  prospect 
of  quality  programs  with  no  commercials. 
With  aU  these  supposed  advantages,  the 
advocates  of  pay  TV  conclude,  the  sporting 
and  democratic  thing  to  do  is  to  permit 
trials  in  which  the  people  may  themselves 
select  the  method  of  broadcasting  that  liest 
suits  their  tastes. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  believe  in 
this  television  heaven,  I  would  not,  of 
course,  be  opposed  to  the  projected  experi- 
ments. The  pity  is  that  upon  closer  scru- 
tiny the  elements  of  this  most  attractive 
picture  dissolve  and  disappear.  As  I  shall 
demonstrate,  the  objectives  envisioned  by 
the  advocates  of  subscription  television 
simply  cannot  be  achieved. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  pay  television 
would  result  in  added  financial  revenues  for 
broadcasting.  The  vast,  untapped,  tele- 
vision viewing  audience  Is  a  veritable  gold 
mine  for  exploitation  by  way  of  direct 
charges.  Modest  charges  to  a  relatively  re- 
stricted group  of  Eubscribers  can  produce 
tremendous    revenues. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assert, 
nor  does  It  follow,  that  because  pay  TV  would 
collect  new  revenues  it  would  produce  better 
shows.  THi  Inventions  in  pay  TV  that  are 
being  promoted  have  nothing  to  do  with 
program  production.  They  comprise  devices 
for  scrambling  and  unscrambling  programs, 
restricting  the  viewer,  monitoring  his  view- 
ing time,  and  calculating  his  bllL  Absence 
of  these  devices  has  not  hampered  the  de- 
velopment of  television  shows,  nor  wUl  their 
presence  produce  program  Improvement. 
Actually,  there  is  no  present  dearth  of  pro- 
graming resources,  whether  flnancial.  tech- 
nical, or  artlEtic.  Present-day  television  can 
produce  superlative  programs,  and  sometime* 
does.  All  that  Is  needed  Is  producer  confi- 
dence in  the  validity  of  the  pubUc  taste. 

Those  who  look  to  pay  TV  for  programs 
of  greater  Intellectual  content  or  artistic 
merit  are.  I  fear,  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Pay  TV  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  itself 
extensively  to  artistic  or  Intellectual  pro- 
grams. Under  pay  TV,  as  at  present,  the 
pressxire  wlU  be  to  cater  to  a  mass  market 
for  maximiun  profit — to  appeal  to  as  many 
viewers  as  possible,  In  order  to  take  In  more 
dollars.  That  means  appeal  to  and  conform- 
ity with  the  lowest  denominators  of  pubUc 
IntelUgence  and  desire.  That  appeal  now 
exists  in  free  TV  and  is  the  root  of  much  evlL 
Mass  appeal  Is  generally  true  In  all  areas  of 
the  entertainment  field.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  total  freedom 
from  commercials.  What  Is  there  to  prevent 
a  franchise  holder  from  selling  commercial 
time?  The  president  of  a  leading  national 
advertising  firm  has  flatly  stated  that  there 
Is  no  reason  why  television  should  not  re- 
ceive Income  both  from  commercial  Inter- 
ests and  from  the  viewing  public.  At  first, 
no  doubt,  advertising  would  be  kept  out  of 
subscription  TV  programs,  but  as  acceptance 
of  the  new  technique  is  achieved  It  Is  in- 
evitable that  commercials  will  be  Introduced 
for  the  extra  revenue  they  will  produce. 

It  Is  thus  extremely  unlikely  that  pay  TV 
wUl  produce  either  of  the  objectives  by 
which  it  Is  attempted  to  be  Justified — that 
is  program  improvement  and  freedom  from 
commercials. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  though,  that  the 
objection  to  pay  television  goes  much  deeper 
than  this.  The  objection  Is  based  on  the 
fact  that  experimentation  with  pay  TV 
threatens  to  start  a  chain  reaction  which 
cannot  be  controlled  and  which  may  end  by 
destroying  free  television.  For  the  assump- 
tion that  free  and  pay  television  can  co- 
exist is  open  to  the  gravest  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  success  of  initial 
experiments   will  create  demand  for  entxy 
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Into  the  new  field  which  It  will  be  difficult 
to  resist.  Station  after  station  and  program 
after  program  would  be  withdrawn  from 
free  TV  service  to  the  service  of  toll  TV. 
An  example  of  the  way  In  which  talent  will 
be  Inexorably  drawn  to  the  subscription 
technique  may  be  found  In  the  sports  field. 
Games  of  the  Loe  Angeles  £>odgers  and  the 
San  Francisco  Giants  apparently  will  be  un- 
available for  free  TV,  beginning  n«t  year, 
since  broadcasting  rights  are  being  sold  to 
toll  TV  Interests  which  propose  to  use  a 
closed  wire  system.  This,  although  pay  TV 
Is  not  yet  even  a  reality.  As  sports  events 
begin  to  be  broadcast  over  pay  TV,  they 
will  cease  to  be  available  to  free  TV.  Even 
the  radio  reporting  of  sports  events  may  be 
stopped  In  order  to  protect  the  market  for 
pay  TV  broadcasts. 

I  Love  Lucy  and  Ed  Sullivan's  Show  could 
not  long  remain  free.  The  enticements  and 
blandishments  of  stupendous  compensation 
would  not  be  resisted.  Pay  TV  would  cap- 
ture such  programs  In  a  thrice.  Most  other 
good  programs  would  follow  suit.  Thus, 
turnstile  TV  would  soon  siphon  off  the  best 
talents  and  most  attractive  shows  and  leave 
free  TV  a  barren  waste. 

This  pressure  of  profitability  must  eventu- 
ally leave  Its  mark  even  upon  those  interests 
like  the  networks  who,  up  to  now,  have 
opposed  pay  TV.  Svippose,  for  example,  that 
an  unaffiliated  UHP  station  Is  permitted  to 
experiment  with  pay  television,  and  that  the 
experiments  prove  profitable.  Local  net- 
work affiliates  would  be  Impelled  to  protect 
their  positions  by  applying  for  the  same 
privilege.  At  this  point  the  networks  would 
become  directly  Involved.  In  sheer  d3fense 
of  the  vast  concentration  of  skills,  facili- 
ties, and  talent  under  their  control,  the  net- 
works would  eventually  have  to  abandon 
their  opposition  and  to  enter  the  fl3ld  In 
order  to  protect  their  Investments  and  their 
positions  of  dominance  In  the  Industry. 
This  Is  no  Idle  prediction.  The  president  of 
each  of  the  two  major  networks  has  con- 
ceded as  much. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  Is  nonsense  to 
speak  of  the  projected  tests  as  the  submis- 
sion of  questions  of  public  preference  to  the 
people  for  their  choice.  There  can  be  no 
widespread  plebiscite  among  viewers.  Pro- 
grams win  be  offered  if  enough  viewers  are 
found  who  are  willing  to  pay.  This  need  not 
be  millions  of  viewers.  The  great  majority, 
however,  will  have  been  deprived  of  their 
free  access  to  station  and  program  without 
an  opportunity  to  register  their  choice,  thus 
resulting  in  a  division  of  the  television  audi- 
ence based  upon  ability  and  willingness  to 
pay. 

Nor  is  it  realistic  to  think  that  the  pro- 
posed experiments  can  be  txu-ned  on  and  off 
at  will.  Experimentation  In  such  a  dynamic 
field  as  television  has  long  demonstrated  that 
the  point  of  no  return  may  lie  dangerously 
close  to  the  threshold  of  experiment.  If 
trials  are  conducted  on  a  base  broad  enough 
to  produce  meaningful  results,  their  success 
tends  to  generate  vested  Interests  and  Irre- 
sistible pressures.  Thus,  what  is  projected 
as  a  test  all  too  frequently  turns  Into  an 
Irrevocable  commitment.  Mistakes  are  pecu- 
liarly costly  and  all  but  irremediable. 

A  notable  Instance  of  this  tendency  of  an 
experiment  or  expedient  to  become  Jelled  as 
irreversible  practice  is  the  Commission's 
action  in  1952,  when  it  authorized  UHF 
broadcasting  intermixed  In  VHP  satxirated 
areas.  By  forcing  the  UHP  operators  who 
had  no  established  receiver-set  circulation  to 
compete  with  well-established  VHP  stations 
the  Commission  made  It  virtually  impossible 
for  the  new  method  of  broadcasting  to  sur- 
vive. Although  the  Commission  soon  recog- 
nized its  error,  it  has  not  yet  solved  the 
problem  that  was  created.  The  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  Commission's  long  failure 
to  provide  an  effective  remedy  is  that  it  de- 
sired to  avoid  hurting  the  profitable  estab- 


llshed  VHP  stations  with  which  it  n^  impos- 
sible for  the  UHP  stations  to  comp^. 

I  mention  this  not  to  belabor  past  errors 
of  the  Commission,  but  because  if  contains 
a  clear  warning  against  improvident  experi- 
mentation with  subscription  television. 
Such  experimentation  may  open  tlie  door  to 
a  plague  of  consequences  that  c^ay  prove 
virtually  impossible  to  correct.  Stations 
whose  programs  the  viewing  audience  is 
accustomed  to  watch  may  be  blackt  d  out  for 
those  who  cannot  spare  the  price;  the  best 
of  existing  free  programs  may  be  preempted 
by  pay  TV;  the  trend  noted  by  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  toward  monopolia  atlon  of 
talent,  may  be  accelerated,  and  tl  le  televi- 
sion audience  will  be  divided  along  economic 
lines. 

In  this  way  a  method  of  broadca  ;tlng  will 
be  inaugurated  that  may  well  deitroy  free 
television  as  we  know  it.  Por.  if  ;hese  ex- 
periments prove  financially  success  HI,  those 
concerns  which  have  carried  out  the  tests 
will  have  a  compelling  and  whol  y  proper 
interest  in  recouping  their  oui-la  '  of  risk 
capital.  In  addition,  those  elemer  ts  of  the 
indiistry.  Including  the  network!,  which 
have  not  been  directly  Involved  In  1  he  trials, 
will  have  an  equally  proper  and  c<  mpelling 
interest  in  protecting  their  existing  invest- 
ments— an  Interest  which  must  lievltably 
drive  them  into  the  new  field  as  a]  plicants. 
What  is  more,  it  is  difficult  to  perc<  Ive  upon 
what  basis  the  Federal  Commu  lications 
Commission  could  deny  them  entrj) , 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  all  this  ?111  lead. 
Profitability  will  dictate  the  extensl  m  of  the 
experiments.  Pay  television  will  e  iter  ever 
wld3r  areas.  The  networks  are  m  3re  than 
likely  to  end  up  by  supplying  the  )rogram- 
mlng  for  pay  TV  as  they  do  at  presei  it  In  free 
TV.  With  a  dominant  Industry  pos  tlon  and 
vast  resources  the  networks  have  jroduced 
only  the  present  level  of  program  q  uallty  In 
free  television.  What  reason  Is  thei  ■  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  moved  to  Ima  ove  that 
level  in  subscription  television?  Ch  inces  are 
that  the  programming  will  be  pretty  much 
the  same,  but  with  this  difference:  t  will  be 
more  profitable  to  present  and  moi  b  expen- 
sive to  receive.  Meanwhile,  free  1  elevlsion 
win  have  been  relegated  to  a  second  iry.  eco- 
nomically Impossible  position.  Thl  turn  of 
events,  if  It  is  allowed  to  occur,  wo  ild  most 
shabbily  serve  the  public,  In  whose  u  le  inter- 
est the  FCC  is  authorized  to  grant  1;  roadcast 
licenses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  consld  eratlons. 
there  are  substantial  antitrust  rew  ons  why 
the  television  broadcasting  industr  r  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  stresses  and  s  ;ralns  of 
experimentation  on  pay  TV  at  tt  Is  time. 
One  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  c  ur  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee's  report  of  last  Jime  on 
the  television  broadcasting  Industrv  is  that 
the  achievement  of  a  truly  natlonirlde  and 
competitive  television  broadcasting  system 
has  been  and  Is  being  frustrated  bj  restric- 
tive practices  on  the  part  of  the  netw  jrfcs  and 
others,  which  tend  toward  concenti  atlon  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  network  c  rganiza- 
tlons. 

The  subcommittee  made  detailed  and  ex- 
tensive recommendations  for  the  pn  mpt  re- 
moval of  these  obstacles  to  the  noitnal  de- 
velopment of  this  vital  medium.  Tet.  the 
task  of  putting  television's  house  in  order 
is  still  far  from  completed.  Indeed,  the 
Commission's  own  network  study  sta  r.  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Roscoe  Ban  aw,  last 
fall  submitted  a  voluminous  report  to  the 
Commission,  Including  hundreds  of  jages  of 
analysis  of  this  very  subject.  Slgn^cantly, 
the  Commission's  own  experts  on  Its  hetwork 
etudy  staff  independently  reached  conclu- 
sions concerning  restrictive  practice^  in  the 
television  broadcasting  industry,  very!  similar 
to  the  findings  previously  arrived  atl  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Prompt  im  )lemen- 
tatlon  of  this  report  by  the  Comm:  sslon  Is 
essential.    It  may  take  many  more   nonths. 
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Before  this  is  accomplished,  it  seems  most 
unwise  to  subject  the  industiy  to  tests  of 
techniques  which  must  have  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  economic  structure  of  the 
entire  indiistry  and  must  necMarlly  aggra- 
vate this  very  problenv  of  conce  titration.  For 
unless  ways  are  found  to  prevent  increases  la 
existing  network  dominance  ln|  the  industry, 
the  networks  bid  fair  to  end  with  similar 
concentration  of  power  and  Inlluence  in  the 
techniques  that  will  be  ushend  In  by  suc- 
cessful trials  of  pay  TV.  It  is  t!  lis  concentra- 
tion that  prevents  originality  ai  id  encourages 
sameness  in  programing  today.  At  least  un- 
til the  present  obstacles  to  th»  healthy  de- 
velopment of  free  television  liave  been  re- 
moved, there  is  no  room  for  ex]  >erlmentatlon 
that  carries  with  It  a  threat  to  the  very 
existence  of  free  program  rece]>tion. 

The  grave  dangers  involved  In  the  pro- 
posed tests  and  the  abrupt  departure  they 
would  mark  from  existing  practice  in  both 
radio  and  television  lead  nat  irally  to  the 
question  whether  these  tests  can  lawfully 
be  authorized  by  the  FCC  u  ider  existing 
law.  A  number  of  circumstances  tend  to 
indicate  the  absence  of  any  such  authority. 
The  Communications  Act  does  not.  of  course, 
expressly  authorize  pay  television.  As  the 
Commission  concedes,  it  was  not  posclble 
when  the  legislation  was  ena  :ted  to  fore- 
see all  possible  developments  n  the  use  of 
the  radio  spectrum.  On  the  ol  her  hand,  an 
underlying  purpose  of  the  act  is  regulation 
that  will  make  communlcat  ons  systems 
"available,  so  far  as  possible,  t<i  all  the  peo- 
ple." If  Congress.  In  enacting  the  Commu- 
nications Act  had  for  a  monent  contem- 
plated that  the  public  would  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  for  access  to  pro  ^rams  broad- 
cast over  the  publicly  owned  f  equencies.  it 
would  certainly  have  made  pro  'Ision  for  the 
filing  of  tariffs  and  the  regula  ;lon  of  rates, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  telephtme  and  tele- 
graph companies.  The  fact  tiat  Congress 
made  no  such  provision  is,  to  me,  persua- 
sive evidence  that  Congress  c  id  not  have 
any  such  restriction  on  progr  im  reception 
in  n>lnd.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  never  directly  faced  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  airwaves  st  ould  be  di- 
verted to  the  service  of  toll  programing,  the 
tests  which  are  under  contemp  latlon  would 
introduce  a  method  of  spectrtm  exploita- 
tion for  which  no  clue  of  appnoval  nor  any 
framework  of  regulation  has  b^en  provided. 
The  Commission  has  frankly  tcknowledged 
its  difficulties  In  attempting  tc  classify  the 
proposed  new  service  under  the  existing  law. 
It   Just  doesn't   fit. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  ur  jed  that  the 
risks  Involved  In  the  proposed  trials  are  of 
such  magnitude,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Commission's  authority  to  embark  on  them 
is  so  questionable,  that  the  Commission 
would  be  wise  to  refer  the  ontire  policy 
question  to  Congress,  which  has  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility. 

Last  October,  nevertheless,  ths  PCC  issued 
a  report  in  which  it  apparently  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Commu  ilcatlons  Act 
sufficiently  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
conduct  trials  of  subscrlptlonTv  and  in 
which  it  found  that  it  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  to  exercise  that, power.  The 
report  invited  applications  trdkn  television 
stations  and  others  for  authorizitlon  to  con- 
duct trial  subscription  televlsloti  operations 
on  a  limited  basis.  Although  thej  Commission 
stated  that  it  had  not  authorized  or  finally 
committed  itself  to  the  authoriaation  of  pay 
television  on  a  trial  or  regulaf  basis,  and 
although  it  stated  that  no  final  Action  would 
be  taken  on  any  application  befbre  March  1, 
the  entire  tenor  of  the  report  Aerves  notice 
that  the  Commission  majority  is  Imbued  with 
determination  to  authorize  trial  demonstra- 
tions of  pay  TV.  Unless  Congre*  intervenes 
the  entire  policy  issue  will  be  rendered  moot 
According  to  the  dissenting  Commissioner. 
moreover,  both  the  proponents  and  opponent* 
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of  subaorlptlon  tetorMon  before  the  Commis- 
sion urged  that  test  demonstrations  are  not 
necessary  or  useftil,  because  no  trial  on  a 
limited  basis  can  disclose  the  tiltimate  effects 
of  pay  television.  I  believe  that  the  true 
character  of  the  proposed  trials  stands  thiis 
revealed.  In  the  guise  of  a  search  for  the 
true  public  interest,  the  tests  will  merely 
provide  a  demonstration  of  the  profitability 
of  subecrlption  television.  Once  that  has 
been  established,  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire. 
By  indirection,  without  a  hearing,  and  with- 
out Congressional  approval,  the  Commission 
will  have  taken  the  very  step  it  now  says  it  is 
too  early  to  evaluate.  Later  hearings  will 
merely  reflect  the  new  set  of  conditions  which 
the  tests  have  ushered  in.  They  will  dis- 
close that  a  highly  profitable  technique  has 
been  inaugurated  under  FCC  approval,  and  a 
new  concept  of  the  public  Interest  will  have 
been  fashioned,  as  the  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion's ostensible  inquiry. 


In  the  light  of  these  developments,  Con- 
gress should  act  promptly  to  clarify  its  in- 
tention. I  repeat  that  authority  of  the  PCC 
to  institute  pay  television  broadcasting  on 
channels  used  by  free  television  is  extremely 
dubious,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  Com- 
mission will  refrain  from  taking  any  final 
action,  in  authorizing  the  proposed  tests, 
long  enough  to  enable  Congress  to  act. 

Tlie  question  has  been  raised,  and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  once  more,  that  the  objec- 
tive of  my  bill  U  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
spectrum  for  restricted  broadcasting.  It  is 
true  that  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
problems  that  I  have  raised  apply  also  to 
so-called  closed  circuit  or  wire  toll  televi- 
sion, such  as  has  been  tested  in  Oklahoma, 
with  results  that  are  none  too  sanguine. 
The  principal  difference,  of  course,  is  that 
closed  circuit  transmission  does  not  Involve 
the  radio  frequency  channels,  but  utilizes 
point-to-point      communication      by      wire. 


Hence  It  does  not  InvolTS  the  withdrawal  oC 
any  part  of  the  airwave*,  or  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions from  the  free  broadcasting  servloe. 

The  need  for  Federal  regulation  of  closed 
circuit  TV  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated, 
but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  such  need 
will  arise.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  neither  feasible  nor  fair  to  subject  on-tbe- 
alr  television  to  express  Federal  regulation, 
while  exempting  the  closed  circuit.  Should 
that  time  come,  the  reach  of  the  Commerce 
clause  amply  empowers  Congress  to  provide 
needed  regulation. 

Meanwhile,  I  urge  that  Congress  promptly 
clarify  its  piirpose  that  the  precious  televi- 
sion spectrima  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from 
service  of  all  the  people.  I  trust  that  Con- 
gressional power  will  always  be  used  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  to  assure  the  public 
of  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Its  natural 
sources. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  9,  1958 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D..  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Pather.  God.  by  whose  good  provi- 
dence we  are  the  sharers  of  the  rich  and 
costly  privileges  which  are  our  heritage 
in  this  dear  land  where  shines  freedom's 
holy  light:  Climbing  the  world's  great 
altar  stairs  which  slope  through  dark- 
ness up  to  Thee,  out  of  the  depths  of 
our  need  of  a  wisdom  greater  than  oiu* 
own,  we  beseech,  lead  Kindly  Light, 
lead  Thou  us  on. 

Endue  with  the  spirit  of  understand- 
ing all  to  whom  in  these  baffling  days  is 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  watchmen  upon  the  ram- 
parts survey  with  faith  and  hope  the 
state  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 
As  with  moral  wrath  we  see  vile  treach- 
eries which  today  foul  the  earth,  give  us 
that  personal  integrity,  a  pure  heart  and 
clean  hands,  which  will  make  us  fit  to 
be  the  defenders  of  the  high  things 
which  dignify  and  glorify  the  Uves  of 
all  Thy  children.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  January  7,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATORS 

CUFFORD  P.  Casi,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  S.  Kkrs,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
and  Thruston  B.  Morton,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  appeared  in 
their  seats  today. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Kncw^- 
LAND  advanced  in  the  center  aisle:  and 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  Join  with  a  similar 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House,  to 
notify  the  President  that  a  quorum  was 


present  and  that  we  were  prepared  to 
receive  any  messages  from  him,  has  com- 
municated with  the  President;  and  the 
President  has  informed  us  that  he  will 
appear  before  a  Joint  session  today. 
Iherefore,  I  should  like  to  inform  Sena- 
tors that  it  is  expected  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  such  joint  session 
at  12:10  p.  m.  The  President  will  ad- 
dress the  Joint  session  at  12 :  30. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  assembled. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  a  committee  of  three  members  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  had  assembled  and  that  Congress 
was  ready  to  receive  any  communication 
he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  message  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Jere  Cooper,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  also  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Henderson  L.  Lanham,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 

The  message  further  communicated  to 
the  Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  transmitted  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  231)  providing  for 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Iliursday, 
January  9,  1958,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution  231, 
providing  for  a  joint  session;  and  when 
that  is  done.  I  request  immediate  action 
upon  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  231),  which  was  read,  as 
follows 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaHves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday. 
January  9,  1958,  at  12:30  o'clock  post- 
meridian, for  the  piupoee  of  receiving  such 
communications  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shaU  be  pleased  to  make  to 
them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

MEETING  OP  THE  PREPAREDNESS 
INVESTIGATING  SUBCOMMTITEE 
DURING  THE  SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was 
authorized  to  meet  today,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 17,  and  probably  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  if  necessary,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  meet  in 
special  session  in  order  to  hear  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  I  make  this  aimouncement 
after  consulting  with  members  of  the 
committee. 

SENATE  SESSION  FOLLOWING  THE 
JOINT  SESSION— CAIli  OF  THE  ROUj 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  announce,  tor  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Joint  session,  the  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  its  Chamber  and  will 
resume  business;  and  there  will  be  a 
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morning  hour,  for  the  Introduction  of 
bills,  the  presentation  of  petitions  and 
memorials,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  including  any  statements  which 
Senators  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT.  I  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmire 

PurteU 

Bevercomb 

Robertson 

RusseU 

SaltonstaU 

Bcboeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Btennie 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Wiley 

WlUiams 

Tarborough 

Young 

nnounce  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Nbely],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NiXTBERGER],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonet]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BiusGESl  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Wat- 
kins]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

ADott 

Goldwater 

Anderson 

Gore 

Barrett 

Green 

Beau 

Hayden 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Brlcker 

HUl 

Bush 

Holland 

Butler 

Hruska 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Capehart 

Ives 

Carlson 

Jackson 

CarroU 

Javits 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Church 

Kefauver 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Cotton 

Knowland 

CurtlB 

Kucbel 

Dirksen 

Langer 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Dworshak 

Long 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

EUender 

Malone 

Xrvln 

Mansneld 

Flandera 

Martin,  Iowa 

Frear 

McClellan 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  i 

PROCEDURE     DURINQ     THE 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  Senators,  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  normally  it  is 
customary  for  the  Presiding  Offlcer  to 
recognize  the  majority  leader  and  then 
the  minority  leader.  When  the  Senate 
returns  to  its  Chamber,  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  the  making  of  state- 
ments. I  believe  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  realize  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
all  Members  if  the  Presiding  Offlcer 
would  rect^nize  one  Member  from  the 
majority,  and  then  one  from  the  minor- 
ity, and  alternate  between  them,  for  the 
puiT)Ose  of  recognizing  Senators  who 
wish  to  introduce  bills.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  presumptuous,  but  I  do  wish  to  sug- 
gest a  procedure  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Vice  President, 
Senators  should  be  on  notice — so  they 
will  understand— that  that  Is  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  Is  the 
procedure  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
Chair. 


JOINT   SESSION    OP   TH*   TWO 
HOUSES  j 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ut.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed 
to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  assemble  in  Joint  session  to  hear 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  T 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  And  (at  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  IFeltonM. 
Johnston) .  the  Sergeant  at  Anms  (Joseph 
C.  Duke),  the  Vice  President*  and  the 
President  pro  tempore,  proceeded  to  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  iJoint  ses- 
sion to  hear  the  address  to  bd  delivered 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  1 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Pres- 
ident, see  House  proceedings  Jn  today's 
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ADDITIONAL  REPORT  [OP  A  COM- 
Ml'lTKE  SUBMITTSD  SUBSE- 
QUENT TO  SINE  DIE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  20.  1957. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  froih  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1170)  on  $mall-bu8lnes8 
participation  In  Qovemi^ent  procure- 
ment, 1957,  entitled  "Government  Pro- 
cvu-ement  Policies,"  on  pecember  30, 
1957,  which  was  printed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSK  iN 

The  joint  session  of  the  ti^o  Houses 
having  been  dissolved,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  Its  Chamber  at  1  o  clock  and 
31  minutes,  p.  m.,  and  was  callcp  to  order 
by  the  Vice  President. 


APPOINTMENTS     SUBSEQUENT     TO 
SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  30,  1957.      T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  sub^quent  to 
the  sine  die  adjournment,  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  following  commissions,  con- 
ference, and  association,  authDrized  by 
law  or  resolution  of  the  Senate 

To  the  c:ivil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  act  of  Sep  member  7, 
1957:  Mr.  Anderson;  Mr.  O^ahonsy;' 
Mr.  Bricker  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I 

To  the  United  States  grout  of  the 
Third  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Parliamentary  Conference  in  Paris 
created  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1956:  Mr! 
Grebn,  chairman;  Mr.  SALiONsrAix,  Mr. 
Kefauvbr,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Jac  cson,  Mr. 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Javits. 

To  attend  the  general  meetiig  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary^Associa- 
tion  In  New  Delhi,  India,  in  pecember 
1957,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  177 
agreed  to  August  26,  1957:  Mt.  Morse! 
chairman;  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, j 

To  the  Lincoln  SesqulcentenJlal  Com- 
mission, established  by  the  acTof  Sep- 
tember 2.  1957;  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Cooler,  Mr. 
Church,  and  Mr.  Yarboroitgh.  ] 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  for  appoint- 
ment granted  in  House  Concurrtnt  Reso- 
lution 172,  Mr.  Neely.  as  cha|nnan  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, notined  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  that  he  had  appoiz^ted  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Beall  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate matters  pertaining  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  its  metropolitan  krea. 


REPORT  OP  HOUSING  A  «5  HOME  FI- 
NANCE  AGENCY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Un  ited  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisi^dis  of  section 
802  (a)  of  the  Housing  ifct  of  1954,  I 
transmit  herewith  for  tht  information 
of  the  Congress  the  10th  Annual  Report 
of  the  Housing  and  Hpme  Finance 
Agency  covering  housing  |  activities  for 
the  calendar  year  1956. 

DWIGHT  D.  BisBNHOWEK. 

The  White  House,  October  25,  1957, 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIOtNS  OP  MU- 
TUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PR^IDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Iftid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  re|)ort.  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vkited  States: 
I  am  transmitting  Herewith  the 
12th  Semiannual  Report  on  the  Op- 
erations of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
for  the  period  January  1  through  Jxme 
30, 1957.  r 

During  this  time  we  have  keen  repeated 
evidence  of  the  need  for,  aid  the  results 
attained  from,  each  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  our  Free  World  partnership  for 
mutual  secimty.  Througt  our  contri- 
bution toward  strong  defense,  we  help 
make  military  attack  less  likely. 
Through  programs  of  ecohomic  devel- 
opment and  technical  cooperation,  we 
help  the  people  in  less  developed  areas 
of  the  free  world  to  Improvte  their  living 
standards.  Through  emergency  pro- 
grams, undertaken  to  relieve  human 
misery  resulting  from  disajster,  we  live 
up  to  the  best  in  our  heritaTe  of  concern 
for  our  f ellowman.  j 

The  mutual  security  pro-am  carried 
out  in  concert  with  other  free  nations, 
remains  a  vital  and  prove^i  instrument 
for  advancing  the  security  And  economic 
progress  both  of  ovu:  own  Nation  and  of 
our  partners  in  the  Free  World. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWW. 

Thx  Whot  House,  Octobtr  23, 1957. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   PRCX5RAM    FOR    THE 
REMAINDER  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
business  of  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  today  be  confined  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  may  say  by 
way  of  explanation  that  this  means  that 
the  imflnished  business  will  not  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  2  o'clock.  There- 
fore Senators  may  proceed  with  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  the  making 
of  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HOMER  THORNBERRY 
OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me 
briefly,  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

There  Is  one  occasion  In  any  man's 
life — even  in  the  life  of  an  officeholder — 
when  any  hint  of  partisanship  should  go 
by  the  board.  It  is  an  occasion  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  and  uniquely  to  the  in- 
dividual involved.  I  refer  to  a  man's 
birthday. 

Today,  January  9,  happens  to  be  the 
birthday  of  two  men  with  whom  I  have 
relationships  which,  although  each  is 
different  from  the  other,  are  in  both 
cases  pleasant. 

One  of  these  men  Is  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  and  a  former  Member  of 
the  Senate,  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon. 

[  Applause,  Senators  rising.  1 

To  him — and  I  mean  it  most  sin- 
cerely—I say,  "Happy  birthday,  Mr. 
President;  many,  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  May  there  be  many  more  happy 
bh-thdays."    [Applause.] 

The  other  man  to  whose  birthday  I 
wish  to  invite  attention  is  an  able  and 
popular  Member  of  the  House,  one  of 
the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world, 
and  my  own  Representative  in  Congress. 
I  refer  to  Representative  Homer  Thohn- 
BERSY,  of  Texas.  I  send  my  warm  wishes- 
to  Homer  for  the  happiest  birthday  he 
has  ever  known,  and  with  them  the  hope 
that  he  will  know  many,  many  more 
birthdays,  each  better  than  the  preced- 
ing one.    [Applause.] 

As  I  am  sure  Senators  know,  that  great 
Texan  and  great  American,  our  beloved 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  honorable 
Sam  Rayburn.  observed  his  birthday  on 
Monday.    It  was  my  privilege  on  that 


day  to  extend  to  him  In  person  my  felici- 
tations. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  Indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  one  occasion  which  crosses  party  lines. 
On  behalf  of  myself  as  minority  leader — 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  parti- 
sanship, wish  to  join — I  am  happy  to 
join  my  colleague  across  the  aisle,  the 
majority  leader,  in  wishing  a  very  happy 
birthday  to  the  Vice  President. 

I  have  had  a  long  and  pleasant  asso- 
ciation with  him  over  a  great  number 
of  years,  since  he  first  came  to  the  House, 
and  subsequently  was  my  colleague  in 
the  Senate.  He  took  the  oath  once  as 
Senator  and  twice  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  assuming  the 
obUgations  of  that  high  office. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  will 
wish  for  the  Vice  President  many  future 
happy  returns  of  the  day.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
wish  to  say  is  amen  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.    [Applause.] 


EXECUTIVE  CX)MMUNICA'nONS,  ETC. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpohts   on   Coopzkation   WrrH   Mexico   xm 

contbol    and    eradication    of    poot-and- 

Mouth  Disease 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
there  had  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  months  of  July  and  Sep- 
tember 1957,  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  there  had  been  no  significant  develop- 
ments to  report  for  the  months  of  August 
and  October  1957.  relating  to  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico 
for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
there  bad  been  no  significant  developments 
to  report  for  the  month  of  November  1957, 
relating  to  the  cooperative  program  of  the 
United  States  with  Mexico  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Amenomxnt  or  Act  Reuitino  to  Foot-and- 

MOUTH    DiBXASX    AND    OTHXS    ANIMAL    DIS- 
EASES 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  13  of  the  act  of 
May  29.  1884,  relating  to  research  on  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal  diseases 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultvu-e  and  Forestry. 

Repoxt  on  Agkeement  Between  the  UNrncD 
Stars  and  the  Pousb  Pxopi.e'8  Republic 
A  letter  from  the  AdmlnLstrator,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultxire,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relating  to  an  agreement 
amending  the  Siirplus  Agrlcult\iral  Commod- 
ities Agreement  of  June  7,  1957,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Polish  People's  Repub- 
lic (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcxuture  and  Fwestry. 


Report  on  Aorkeiuht  Between  the  United 
States  and  Uhixxd  Mexican  States 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agrlciiltural  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  relating  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  providing 
for  the  sale  of  yeUow  corn  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlciU- 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Rkhts-op-Wat  Over  National  Poskst  Lanim 
AND  Other  Lands  Undex  Jurisdiction  of 
Forest  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  easements  for  rights- 
of-way  over  national  forest  lands  and  other 
lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriciilture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Farm  CREDrr  AoiciNisTRATioir 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Washington,  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  covering 
operations  of  that  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RcPORT  ON  Puerto  Rican  Huuucanx  Rbu^ 
Loans 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursxiant  to  law,  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  hurricane  relief  loans  as  of 
January  8,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Agreements  Under  Title  I.  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  op  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultiiral  Service,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  refxjrt 
on  agreements  concluded  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  under  date  of  January  8. 
1958  (with  acompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  op  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission  (S.  Doc.  No.  74) 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
president  of  the  National  Forest  Reservation 
Commission,  Washington.  D.  C.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1957  (with  an  accompan3rlng  rep>ort);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  an  Illustration. 

Lump-Sum  AppaoPRiAnoN  worn  CaxDirata 
Postal  Rxventtes 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  requesting  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $2,259,000  be  made  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  crediting 
postal  revenues,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  relat- 
ing to  franked  mail  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  others,  and  penalty  maU  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Balances  op  Appbopkiations  Under 
Control  or  Veterans'  Admin uitration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans* 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
balances  of  appropriations  under  the  control 
of  that  Administration,  as  of  June  30.  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Rcposts    on    OVXROBLIOATION    ov 
Apfsopriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  r»- 
porting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  oTeroblig»« 
tlon  of  appropriations  In  that  Department 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Appr^trlatloiu. 
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A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  OTerobllgation 
of  an  appropriation  In  that  Department;  to 
the  Commlttea  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  the  orerobllgatlon 
cf  an  appropriation  In  that  Department;  to 
the  Ckimmlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Two  letters  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  overobllga- 
tlon  of  appropriations  in  that  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington.  D.  C,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  overobllgatlon  of  an 
appropriation  In  that  Commission;  to  the 
Committee    on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Washington. 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  over- 
obligation  of  an  appropriation  In  that  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Reports  ow  Rkapportionment  or 
Apphopriations 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  entitled 
"Servicemen's  Indemnities"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  "International  contingencies"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  September  27,  1957,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropriation  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "Inpatient 
care"  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
dated  December  19,  1957,  referring  to  his  let- 
ter of  September  27,  1957.  In  which  he  re- 
ported that  the  approptiatlon  tQ  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  "Inpatient  care" 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, referring  to  his  letter  of  July  30,  1957, 
In  which  he  reported  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  "com- 
pensation and  pensions"  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  had  been  apportioned  on  that  date  on  a 
basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Canal  Zone  Government  for 
operating  exi>enses,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
B'jdget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appro- 
priaUon  to  the  Department  of  Ij&toar  for 
unemployment  compensation  for  Federal 
employees,  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 


propriation; to  the  Committee  ^  Appro- 
priations. I 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Prildent.  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor  f of  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  service  admlnistratioti,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  ?resldent, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  National  Advlaary  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  for  "SalarU  s  and  ex- 
penses," for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  has  been 
reapportioned  on  a  basis  which  lnc|tcates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  or  deficiency 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bure  lu  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Prei  ident,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  tl  le  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  :  ^abor  for 
"Unemployment  compensation  I 
erans."  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  haa 
portioned  on  a  basis  which  ind):at88  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimi  ,te  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  o  a  Appro< 
prlatlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Dire  rtor,  _  _ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Offl  :e  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Departmer  t  of  Agri- 
culture for  "Forest  protection  an  1  utiliza- 
tion. Forest  Service,"  for  the  fiscal  rear  1958, 
has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis  vhich  in- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  sup  >lemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the] Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

KeFOET    on    JlTDGMENTS    ReNDEHED    1^    UNITED 

States  Court  or  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  clerk,  Unltid  States 
Coxurt  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.  3..  trans- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  all 
Judgments  rendered  by  that  Cour  ,  for  the 
year  ended  October  5,  1957  (with  ac(  ompany- 
Ing  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  A  >proprla- 
tions. 
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Sec  -etary  of 
1  ransmlt- 
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pro- 
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tie 


accoi^panylng 


Reports  on  iNDivirTTAi,  MTirrAHT 

ment  Actions 
A  letter  from   the  Assistant 
Defense    (Supply   and   Logistics), 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  confldentia  I 
submitted  by  the  Departments  of 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  listing  Individual 
curement  actions  for  the  period 
to     June     30,     1957     (with 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Arn^ed  Serv 
Ices. 

Statistical  Supplement  to  Stockpii  k  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  io  law.  a 
confidential  statistical  supplement  to  the 
stockpile  report,  for  the  period  Ja  luary  to 
June  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service  s 

Report  on  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
curement Experimental  Actisiv 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Forcte,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  confldetitlal  re- 
port entitled  "Research  and  Development 
Procurement  Experimental  Action  'Report," 
covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1957,  to 
Jxme  30,  1957  (with  an  accompai^lng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  (Services. 


Report  on  Working  Capital 

Department  or  Dbtenss 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rtport 
working  capital  funds  of  that 
dated  June  30,  1956  (with  an  i 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armfo  Serv 
Ices. 


Puites  or 


Defense, 

on 

Dep  irtment, 

accon  panying 


PXRMANKNT  PROrESSOR  OP  P^SICAL  EDUCA- 
TION, United  SxAnBB  MmiAkT  Acadxmt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  professor  of  phys- 
ic£il  education  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Senjlces. 

Reports  on  Number  or  Ofticers  on  Duty 
With  Department  or  the  A^mt  and  Abmt 
General  Staff 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmittjing,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
on  the  number"t)f  oommlssioned  officers  and 
•warrant  officers  assigned  to  headquarters 
agencies  of  the  Department  o^  the  Army,  as 
of  June  30,  1957,  and  September  30,  1957 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armec  Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  I  development 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Directoi'  of  Research 
and  Development,  Departmem  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Department  listing  re- 
search and  development  contracts  awarded 
during  the  period  January  1,  1957,  to  June 
30,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sei  vices. 
Procedxtbe  roR  Orterinc  Cert  a:  n  Membbu  or 
Reserv  e  Components  to  A(  tive  Dtrrr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propored  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  SUes  Code,  with. 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  or  derlng  certain 
members  of  the  Reserve  compo  lents  to  active 
duty  amd  the  requirements  fof  physlcaJ  ex- 
amination of  members  of  the  Fjeserve  compo- 
nents (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Comjaittee  on  Armed  Services^ 

Temporary  Promotion   or 
Navy  and  Second  LieutenanJ 
RiNE  Corps 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  dral 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  t 
motion  of  ensigns  of  the  Na^ 

lieutenants  of   the  Marine         ,_. 

other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 

per);  to  the  Committee  on  Artned  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Pay,  Department  or  the 

Navy  and  Marine  C^rps 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant]  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
monthly  flight  pay  of  officers  df  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  paid 
during  the  6-month  period  Preceding  the 
date  of  the  report,  December  13,  1957;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  ServiCMl 

Report  on  Research  and  DeveIopment  Pro- 
curement Actions,  Department  or  the 
Navy  | 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Ohlef  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement).  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lawl  a  report  of 
that  Department  covering  rese 
velopment  procurement  action 
and  over,  during  the  pertot 
through  June  30,  1957  (with  ai 
Ing  report);  to  the  Commit 
Services. 
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Boards  or  VisrroRs  to  XnrrrED  IStates  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  |  Academies 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  sections  4355  (>i),  6968  (h) 
and  9355  (h)  of  title  10.  United;  States  Code* 
relating  to  the  Boards  of  V141tcff8  to  the 
United  States  MUitary,  Naval,  itid  Air  Force 
Academies  (with  an  accompanRng  paper)- 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Employment  or  Naval  OmcE^i  on  Saou 

Duty 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  [secretary  of 
the  Navy   (Personnel  and  Res<rve  Forces), 


r 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  6018  of  tJtle  10.  United 
States  Code,  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  determine  that  the  employment  of 
officers  of  the  Regular  Nary  on  shore  duty 
is  required  by  the  public  Interest  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  TRANsrER  by  Navy  Department  or 
Radio  Transmitters  to  New  Hampshire 
Aeronautics  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  propoees  to 
transfer  five  radio  transmitters  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Aeronautics  Commission  at  Co«- 
cfwd,  N.  H.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  of  Title  10,  United  Sh-ATCs  Com. 
Relating  to  UKiroRM  Com  or  MnxrasY 
Justus 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  relates  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  SerYlces. 

Report  ok  Number  or  OmciAia  Assicneo  to 
Permanent  Doty  at  the  Seat  of  Oovern- 


A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  reporting,  pureucnt  to  law, 
that,  as  of  September  30.  1957,  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  2.678  officers  aiseigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  execuUve  element 
of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RBroRT  ow  An  Wcmcm  Flyotq  Pay 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  number  of  offlcers.  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  above,  by  grade  amd  age, 
receiving  fiying  pay  on  August  31.  1957,  to- 
gether with  the  monthly  amount  of  such 
pay.  during  the  period  March  1.  1957 
through  August  31.  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amehbmekt  or  Career  Compensation  Act 
or   19M.   Relating  to  Payment  or  Basic 
Allowance     fob     Quarters    to    Cbbtaxm 
Members  or  Rbbbbtb  CoMPOirEirrs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  the  Air  Foroe.  informing  the  Senate  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  ix&a  decided  to 
withdraw  its  support  of  H.  R.  3041.  to  fur- 
ther amend  secUon  302  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  and  section  7  of  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  to  au- 
thorize  the   payment  of   a   basic  allowance 
for   quarters  to  an   enlisted   member  of   a 
Reserve  component  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing aw  if  he  were  a  member  of  a  Regular 
component  of  a  uniformed  aervice;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Pershing  Watt  Memorial  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  covering  trainsactions  during  the  fls- 
caU  year  1967.  for  account  of  the  Pershing 
HaOl  Memorial  Fund  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
So-noea. 

Report  on  Belium  Production  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Aaslstamt 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  amount  of  money  credited  to  and 
disbursements  made  from  the  helium  pro- 
duction fund,  and  the  unexpended  amd  tm- 
obligatted  haUance  on  hamd  In  such  fund,  aw 
of  June  30,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servicea. 


ow  Property  Acquisrtoks, 
Civn.  DRrEarsB  AmciNisTRATion 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Administration,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty auxiiilsitionB.  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
SO.  li>57;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


RapoBT  or  Federal  Contributions, 
Civil  Defense  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federad 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  Wiwhington. 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
Federal  contributions  program,  relating  to 
that  Administration,  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1967  (with  an  accompanymg 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  oh  PRorEssioWAL  and  ScisNTiric 
Positions  Established  nr  Department  or 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deptrty  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department 
covering  the  professional  and  scientific  jxmI- 
tions  established  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fence under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  1028, 
84th  Congress,  as  amended,  for  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  81,  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Payment  or  Claims  Arisinc  From 
Correction  of  Military  or  Naval  Records 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  payment  of  claims  arising  from  the 
correction  of  military  or  naval  records,  for 
the  period  January  1,  1957,  through  June  30, 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Special  Report  on  Correction  of  Military 
Record  of  the  Late  Capt.  Donald  Foster 
White.  United  States  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  correction  of  the  military  record 
of  the  late  Capt.  Donald  Foster  White, 
United  States  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Property  Acqutsitions.  Citil 
Defense  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty aujqulsitlons  by  that  Administration,  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1957;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

&a>ORT  ON  Export  CoNratox. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
export  control  for  the  third  quarter,  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ranking  auid  Currency. 

Report    on    Survey    of   Operations    Under 
Defense  Production  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  op- 
erations under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  dated  November  8,  1957.  relating  to 
the  tungsten  industry  amd  voluntary  agree- 
ments and  programs  (with  an  accomptmy- 
ing  report) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  ftnniriwg 
and  Currency. 

RBFoarra  on  Military  Prime  CoNraucrs  With 
Small  and  Large  Business  Firms  for  Work 
IN  the  Untbd  States 

Two  letters  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics), 
tnuumltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
military  prime  contracts  with  smadl  and 
large  concerns  for  work  in  the  United  States 
for  the  months  of  July  1957,  July  1956.  and 
fiscal  yeau- 1967  (with  auscompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Two  letters  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting two  reports  on  military  prime  con- 


tracts with  amaU  and  langc  eonoems  for  work 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  2  months 
of  fiscal  year  1968,  amd  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscaa  year  1958  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  wankitu  ^a^ 
Ciurency. 

Report  or  Comptroller  or  the  Cuesckct 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Washington.  D.  C.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  Ills  annual  report  for  the  year 
1956  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Rartwing  and  Currency. 
R^K>RT  ON  Borrowing  AxrraoRrrr 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursunnt  to  law,  a 
report  on  borrowing  authority  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  June  30.  1957  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Coaimittee  on  Banking 
and  C-orrency. 

Repobt  or  Export-Import  Dank  ov 
Wasedngton 
A  letter  from  the  president,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  bank  as  of  the  close  of  business  June 
30.  1957  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  WAnUng  and  Currency. 

Report  or  Federal  Deposit  iNSoaAjtCB 

Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Washington. 
D.  C  tramsmltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Corporation  for  the  calendau-  year 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report   or  Smau.  Business  Administvation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ojf 
that  Administration,  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1957  (with  am  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on  Volttntary  Home  Mortgaos 
Credit  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Administrate^*,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Chair- 
man, National  Voltmtary  Mortgage  Credit 
Extension  Committee,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Voluntary  Home 
Mortgage  Credit  Program,  dated  April  1,  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Estimated  Obligations  or  Princi- 
pal AcriviTiES  or  Small  Business  Admin- 
xstratton 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington.  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
estimated  obligattons  of  principal  activities 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration,  for  the 
period  Januauy  1  through  June  30.  1957.  ad- 
Justed  BM  of  July  31  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  of  District  or  Columbia  TRach- 
BRs'  Salary  Act  t»  1956 

A  letter  from  the  president.  Board  cf 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

RtPORT  ON  Land  AcoxTismoNS  by  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Natlonad  Cap- 
itaa  Planning  (Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
land  acquisitions  by  that  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  for  the  development  of  the 
park,  parkway  and  playgroimd  system  of  the 
National  Capital  (with  am  atccompanylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  District  at 
Columbia. 
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RzpoBT  or  Dotsict  or  Colttmbu  Rzozvzlof- 

ICSfT  L&XD  Agknct 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  of  that  Agency  for  the  fiscal 
yearkended  June  30,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Audit  Report  of  Conperenci  or  Stati 
SociTTizs,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  past  president  of  the 
Conference  of  State  Societies,  Washington. 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  audit 
report  of  that  conference  for  the  period  June 
1.  1966,  to  August  24,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Repoht  of  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Co. 
A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Chesa- 
peake Si  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  Washington, 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  that  company,  for  the  year 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Free  Importation  of  Obtain  Personal  and 

Household  Effects 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  make  permanent  the  existing  privilege  of 
free  importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  op  Renegotiation  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board.  Washington.  D.  C.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board 
for  the  year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  CoDMnittee  on  Finance. 

TiMAMciAL  Statement  of  the  American 

Legion 
A  letter  from  the  director,  legislative  com- 
mission, the  American  Legion,  Washington. 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
financial  statement  of  that  Legion,  for  the 
period  ended  October  31.  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  International  Educational 
Exchange  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Program 
for  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Republic  of  Iceland 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report  or  UNrriD  States  Information 
Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Washington.  D.  c. 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Agency,  for  the  period  January  1,  to 
June  30.  1957  (with  an  accompanying '  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

rspoRT  OF  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C.  transmitting,  pur- 
sur.nt  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Commission  for 
the  period  ended  June  30.  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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BiPOBT  ON  Disposition  or  Surplus  Propibtt 
BT  Maritime  Administeatiok 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  disposition 
of  surplus  property  during  the  past  year  by 
the  Maritime  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
ment  Operations. 

R£PQAr  ON  DisPosmoN  OF  Foreign 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Heal  th.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  repKjrting.  pur  uant  to 
lew.  on  the  disposition  of  certain  foreign 
excess  property;  to  the  Committee  an  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Personal  Property  ]  Lu)e 
Available  roB  Distrqution 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Heal  ;h.  Elu- 
cation.  and  Welfare,  transmitting.  |lursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  personal  proper  ty  made 
available  for  distribution  to  publii  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  i  Ivil  de- 
fense organizations,  for  the  period  July  1 
tlircugh  September  30.  1957  (with  ar  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  an  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Reports  for  Restoration  of  Bal  iNces 
Withdrawn  From  Appropriatic  ns 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Co  nmerce. 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law.  a  resort  for 
tne  restoration  of  the  balance  withdrawn 
from  the  appropriation  "Export  conti  ol,"  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  m  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretar  '  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  U  <  law.  a 
report  relating  to  the  restoration  of  >alance8 
withdrawn  from  appropriation  and  1  und  ac- 
counts under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (with  an  accompanying  Report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Stat :.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel  itlng  to 
the  restoration  of  unobligated  balances  to 
two  appropriation  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Govi  rnment 
Operations. 

Two  letters  from  the  Acting  S(  eretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  trans  nlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  reports  on  the  res  oration 
of  bp  lances  withdrawn  from  appro  )rlatlon 
and  fund  accounts  entitled  "12Mlli  5-State 
and  Private  Forestry  Cooperation.  Forest 
Service,  Prior  Years",  and  "12-2162' 00(29)- 
Government  and  Relief  in  Occupiei  I  Areas, 
Army  (Transfer  to  Agriculture.  Fore.gn  Ag- 
ricultural Service).  1956"  (with  accompany- 
ing reports);  to  the  Committee  on  ( iovern- 
ment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washingto:  i.  D.  c. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re  )ort  on 
the  restoration  of  balances  withdra\4n  from 
the  appropriation  entitled  "Salaries  ind  Ex- 
penses" (with  an  accompanying  rep<irt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Ope-atlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  A  isistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  tor  the 
restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  fr  jm  the 
account  entitled  "War  Agency  Liqul  dation. 
Interior"  (with  an  accompanying  repdrt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opei  ations 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  restoration  of  Falancen  with- 
drawn from  appropriation  and  fu;id  ac- 
counts under  the  control  of  the  Teasury 
Department  (with  an  accompanying  r  sport) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Con  merce 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rep  art  for 
the  restoration  of  balances  withdraw;  i  from 
an  allocation  to  the  National  Bursau  of 
Standards  out  of  the  appropriation  "Ord- 
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nance  and  PacUltles,  Navy.  19  >3"  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  (  ommlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from 
the  appropriation  "Operation  and  Regula- 
tion". Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and 
"Consolidated  Working  Fund"  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  Committee  ou  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  df  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for 
partial  restoration  of  the  balance  withdrawn 
from  the  appropriation  "Salafles  and  Ex- 
penses", Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration (with  an  aocoT  panying  re- 
port); to  the  Conmilttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Offlce  of  :he  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
restoration  of  certain  funds  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  (with  an  accompan3lng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Governjaeut  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Abaca -Ficeb  Opi  iations 
A  letter  from  the  AdminiJtriitor.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washi  igton.  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  on 
abaca-fiber  operations,  for  th<i  fiscal  year 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  re  )ort);  to  th* 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Contracts  Niootiapeo  for  Re- 
search AND  Development  Iurposes 
A  letter  from  the  Adminlstri  tor.  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  contacts  negoti- 
ated for  research  and  developm«  nt  purposes, 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  Joine  30.  1957 
(with    an    accompanying    report);     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Amendment  or  Federal  Propeity  and  Ad- 
ministrative  Services   Act.   Relatino   to 
Leasing  of  Federal   BuiLOiNd  SrrES 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstraltor.  General 
Service*  Administration,  traii*mlttlng  m 
draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  t^Tamend  th* 
Federal  Property  and  Admlnlsiatlve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority  to 
lease  out  Federal  building  sites  until  needed 
for  construction  purposes  and  the  act  of 
June  24.  1948  (62  Stet.  644).  ahd  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Audit  Reports 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Vashlngton, 
D.  C,  Central  Offlce.  Public  Houi  Ing  Admin- 
istration, Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  dated  June  30.  1956  (Krlth  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptrolleJ  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  Department  of  th* 
Navy,  dated  September  5.  195t  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Ccimmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmittmg,  jursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  PubElc  Housing 
Administration.  Housing  and  Hokie  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  years  endid  June  30. 
1956.  1955.  and  1954  (with  an  accompany  Ing 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  dovernmen* 
Operations.  T 

^  letter  from  the  Comptroller' General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting.  Pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Low  sr  Colorado 
River  Basin,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  thelflscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1956  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  qovernment 
Operations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Facilltlea 
Corporation.  Offlce  of  Production  and  De- 
fena*  Lending.  Treasury  Department,  for 
the  period  July  1.  1055.  through  Janvuu-y  31, 
1057  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  th* 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  water  resources  development  pro- 
gram. Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Functions). 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Bonnerllle  Power  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
th*  Ascal  year  ended  June  30,  1956  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Conunitte* 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
th*  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. Tr**cury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30.  1955  and  1956  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram. Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1955  and  1956  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  ou 
Government  Opsratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Cconptroller  General  of 
th*  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Navy  indus- 
trial fund.  Marine  Corps  clothing  and 
equipment  factory,  Philadelphia  Marine 
Corps  supply  activity.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80, 
1955  and  1956  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  th*  Commltt**  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stat**,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  general  ■upp!y 
fund.  General  Services  Administration,  for 
the  period  July   1.   1053,  through  Jun*  30. 

1955  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  th* 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
th*  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Army  Industrial 
fund.  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  Chemical 
Corp*.  Department  of  the  Army,  for  th*  p*. 
rlod  July  1.  1963,  to  December  31,  1965  (with 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  th*  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  th*  Department  of 
th*  Air  Force.  PacUlUe*  Contract  AF  33 
(038) -16864,  with  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corpora- 
tion. Wright  Aeronautical  Division.  Wood- 
Ridge.  New  Jersey  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  th*  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  repOTt  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80.  1956  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  th*  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  th*  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Central  Val- 
ley Basin.  Calif.,  water  resources  de- 
velopment program.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  (civil  functions).  Department  of 
the  Army,  for  th*  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 

1956  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  th* 
Committee  on   Government   Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Gorgas 
Msmorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine,  Inc..  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
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Jun*  80.  1957  (with  an  accompanying  t»- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  th*  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stotc*.  tnmsmltting.  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insiirance  Corporation,  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  th*  C<»nmit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  lav7.  an  audit  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  audit  reixirt  on  the  Veterans 
Canteen  Service.  Veterans'  Administration, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  (^>«ations. 

Repobt  on  Review  of  the  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn^ 
Appkaisal  Orncs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn..  Appraisal  Office.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  dated  December  1956  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  the  Nashville  Hous- 
two  AuTHoarrr,  Nasrtillb,  Tenn. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Nashvlll* 
Hotislng  Authority.  Nashville.  Tenn..  I960. 
Public  Housing  Administration.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  the  Housmo  AuTBoa- 
mr  or  the  City  or  Atlanta.  Ga. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Hovislng 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  1956. 
Public  Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  th*  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Procttrement  or  Enkrca  Grenades 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  procurement  of  energa 
grenades  by  the  Ordnance  Procurement  Cen- 
ter, United  States  Army,  Europe  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  cm  Examination  or  MmiAar 
Assistance  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  March  31.  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  or  Duplication  or  Gov- 
ernbcent  Acrivirixs  and  Related  Facxlitibs, 
Canal  Zone 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  Government  actlvitle*  and  related 
facilities  in  the  Canal  Zone,  dated  December 


1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report    on    Review    or    ADMXNnnuTioN    or 

OortKtntxtn-Owma  Propbty  nt  Ckbtain 

Cases 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Government-owned  property  in  pos- 
session of  defense  contractors,  dated  Decem- 
ber 3.  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations'. 
Report  oh  Use  or  Progress  Payments  im 
OrrsHORE  Procurement  CoimucTB 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rejKjrt  on  the  use  of  progress  pavments 
In  offshore  procurement  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Ordnance  Procurement  Center,  United 
States  Army,  Europe,  dated  September  12, 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Repobt  aw  Attobnsy  General  on  Renewal  or 

INTEESTAIS   COMPACT  TO  CONSERVE  OiL  AND 

Gas 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
his  report  consenting  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas. 
as  of  September  1.  1957  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Commltte*  on  Interior 
and  Insular  ACTairs. 

Report  on  Plan  or  Rehabilitation  for  Har- 
LiNCEN  Division.  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Rehabilitation  Project,  Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Plan  of  Rehabilitation  for  Har- 
lingen  Division.  Lower  Rio  Grande  Rehablll- 
Utlon  Project.  Texas,  dat*d  February  1956, 
together  with  an  application  for  loan  to  the 
Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  1  of  Harllnfen,  Tex. 
(With  accompanying  documents);  to  th* 
Commltt**  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  New  Torjc  Crrr  National  8i_ 

AOVISOaY  BOA>I>— BSHABIUTATIOir  AV>  i 

EsvATioar  or  Hxaroaxc  Pbopebties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  th* 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  • 
raport  of  New  York  City  National  «hr1ne* 
Advisory  Board,  dated  January  81,  1967.  and 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  th* 
act  of  August  11.  1956  (69  Stat.  632),  relat- 
ing to  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation 
of  historic  properUes  in  the  New  York  City 
area,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Outer  CoMTDrsNTAi.  Shklt  Lamds 
A  lettw  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington.  D.  C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  by  that  Department  In 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  1843);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Klamath  River  Basxh  Compact 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  representative. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of  th* 
Interior,  Coulee  Dam.  Wash.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  dated  August  28, 
1967.  on  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  Klamath  River  Basin  com- 
pact (with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  th* 
Commltte*  on  Interior  and  imyiii^r  Aflatra. 

Cakckllation  or  CBtTAXw  Chabcbb  Knamro 

AlS  Debts  Dub  the  Umrsb  States  by  Imn- 

vmuAL  Indians  axd  Texbbb  or  iNnzaim 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,   Washington,   IX   C,   transmitting, 

pursuant  to  law.  an  order  r^r^wung  certain 

charges  existing  as  debts  due  the  United 

States  by  individual  Tnrti>n«  ^q^  tribe*  of 
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Indians  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CratmncATioN  or  Adequate  Son.  Sttsytt  and 
Land  Classification,  Txmla  Bslla  Iuuca- 
TXOM  District,  Calitormia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classlflcatloa 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Terra 
Bella  Irrigation  District,  California,  and  that 
the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  susceptible  to 
the  production  of  agricultural  crops  by 
means  of  irrigation  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Xnsiilar  Affairs. 

ckrttncation  of  adeqttate  soil  survet  and 
Land  Classxtication,  Chowchuxa  Water 
District,  Cautornia 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Chow- 
chlUa  Water  District,  California,  and  that  the 
lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 
of  Irrigation  (with  an  accompanying  pai>er): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Repeal  or  Federal  Explosives  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting  a 
draft  cf  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Federal  Explosives  Act  (55  Stat.  863)  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Keports  on  Settlement  of  Certain  Claims 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner.  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  that  proceedings 
in  the  claim  of  the  Red  Lake  Band,  et  al.. 
plaintiffs,  v.  United  States,  defendant,  had 
been  finally  concluded  (wit'i  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner, 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  V/ashington. 
D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  pro- 
ceedings in  the  claim  of  Hannahinlle  Indian 
Community,  Wilson,  Michigan,  Forest  Coun- 
ty Potawatomi  Community,  Crandon,  Wis- 
consin, et  al.,  plaintiffs,  v.  United  States  of 
America,  defendant,  had  been  finally  con- 
cluded (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that 
proceedings  in  the  claim  of  The  Chickasaw 
Nation,  petitioner,  v.  The  United  States,  de- 
fendant, had  been  finally  concluded  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior-  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Status  or  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  and  Participating  Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
trtmsmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  for  the  ffscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORT    and    Recommendations    Regarding 
Adkqxtact   of  Authoritt   to   Protect   the 
I:>rrErj3TS    of   Minors    and    Incompetent 
Indians  of  Wind  River  Reservation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  his  authority  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  minors  and  incom- 
petent Indians  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion, and  the  adequacy  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
Bn  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  on  Acxiyities  Under  Mxsce  ant  Ship 
Sales  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  tl  le  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the  pe -iod  July 
1.  1957.  through  September  30,  U  67  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  C  >mmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmiei  ce. 
Provision     of     War-Risk     Insurance     and 

Marine  and  Liabilitt  Insurancr  for  the 

American  Public 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  O  immerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  eport  of 
the  activities  of  that  Department  ii  i  provid- 
ing war-rlslc  insurance  and  certain  marine 
and  liability  insurance  for  the  .  Imerican 
public,  as  of  September  30,  1957  with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Com  miss  art  Acnvrm  a,  Civn. 
Aeronautics  Aoministratio  f 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  jflnancial 
report  on  the  commissary  activiti(s  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  on  tside  the 
continental  United  States,  for  the  fi  seal  year 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forel  jn  Com< 
merce. 


J%nuary  9 


Report  of  Migratory  Bird 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chairman,     Migratory     Bird 
Commission.   Washington,   D.   C 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  t 
mission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
1957    (with    an    accompanying 
the   Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Commerce. 
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Report  on  Backlog  of  Pending  App4ication3 
AND  Hearing  Cases,  Federal  Coj 
TiONS  Commission 

Four  letters  from  the  Chairman 
Communications  Commission, 
pursuant  to  law^,  reports  on  backlog 
Ing  applications  and  hearing  cases 
Commission,  for  the  period  June  1, 
October    31,    1957    (with 
ports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 


Report  on  Licensed  Hydroelectric 
AND  Personnel 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman, 
Power     Commission,     Washington, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  r  (port  on 
licensed  hydroelectric  projects  and  on  per- 
sonnel of  that  Commission,  for  t  le  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1957  (with  ar  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Recent  Publications,  Federal  P  jwzr 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Feder  \l  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  fansmit- 
tlng,  for  the  information  of  the  £  enate,  a 
set  of  the  newly  issued  maps  entitle  1  "Prin- 
cipal Electric  Utility  Generating  Stations 
and  Transmission  Lines,  1957"  (wit!  accom 
panylng  maps) ;  to  the  Conunittee  c  a  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Feder  il  Power 
Commission.  Washington,  D.  C,  transmit 
ting,  for  tbe  Information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  the  publications  entitled  "*;atl8tlc8 
of  Natural  Gas  Companies,  19a|B"  and 
"Steam-Electric  Plant  Construction  Cost 
and  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1!  56  Sup- 
plement" (with  accompanying  documents); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  ChalrmaiJ,  Feder- 
al Power  Commission,  Washington,  D  C. 
transmitting,  for  the  information'  of  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  the  publications  lentitled 
•Major  KatTU-al  Gas  Pipe  Unes  Ma^.  dated 
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June  30,  1957."  and  "Typlcil  Residential 
Electric  Bills,  1957"  (with  accoi^panylng  doc- 
uments); to  the  Committee  ,oa  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  of  Interstate  Commebc  b  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chalrmi  in.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  la^  ,  a  report  of 
that  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957  (with  an  acco  npanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  or  Federal  Commu  mications 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Waslilngton,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  lav.  the  annual 
report  of  that  Commission  for  iht  fiscal  year 
1937  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Reports  on  Tort  Claim  s  Paid 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  Wash  ngton,  D.  C, 
tranemittlng.  pursuant  to  lavt .  a  report  of 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Oepar'  ment.  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Se:retary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuiint  to  law,  a 
report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  ik)minittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Po<  tmaster  Gen- 
eral. Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  tort  c  laims  paid  by 
that  Department,  during  the  fiical  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  repwt);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  (General  Man- 
ager, Atomic  Energy  Commissi  an.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  tort  claims  paid  by  Ihat  Commis-- 
sion,  during  the  period  July  1,  L956,  through 
June  30,  1957  (with  an  accoi  apanylng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  th;  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  report  of 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Ac  ministration, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1957  (wl;h  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  of  Proceedings  of  Ankual  Meeting 
OF  Judicial  CoNFERsr  ice 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  proceedinfs  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  held  at  Washington.  D  C 
September  18-20,  1957  (with  ar  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Commit te<  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Payment  of  Claims  of  Perscns  of  Japa- 
nese Ancestry  Evacuated  Jnder  Mili- 
tary Orders 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  statement  of  the 
adjudications  rendered  during  the  year 
1957,  of  claims  of  persons  of  .fapanese  an- 
cestry evacuated  under  military  orders, 
showing  the  name  and  address  of  each 
claimant,  the  amount  claimed,  the  amount 
awarded.  If  any,  the  amount  said,  if  any 
and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  fact  j  In  the  case' 
and  the  reason  for  the  adjudication  (with 
the  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 

Report  on  Admiralty  Claims  b»Aro  by  De- 
partment OF  THE  Air  F  )rce 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  Wash  ngton,  D.  C 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
claims  paid  by  that  Departmert  under  the 
Admiralty  Claims  Act.  durlnir  the  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanjlng  report)' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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RXFOST      OF      ScTTLSMKNT      OF      CLAIM      FOk 

DkUAOE  TO  Steamship  "HnMAir  Mslvillc" 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
payment  of  t3,411  to  the  American  Bxport 
Unes,  Inc.,  Hoboken.  N,  J.,  in  full  settle- 
ment of  a  claim  for  damage  to  the  steamship 
Herman  Melville;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

James  R.  Martin  and  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Financial  Management).  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Martin  and  others  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PiLIZ  QaBCIA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Fellz  Garcia  (with  an  ac- 
cx>mpanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Rxport  of  Subtkrsivk  Activities  CoimoL 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board.  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80.  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Personnel  Claims  Pad  bt 
Department  of  the  Air  Fcmcnt 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  claims  paid  by 
that  Department  under  the  MUltary  Per- 
sonnel Claims  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Claim    of    Western    Union    Tkleorapb    Co. 
Against  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  his  report  and  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  claim  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  against  the  United  Statee  (with 
en  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RiKJeT  OF  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Vaixib 
A  letter  from  the  corporation  agent.  Army 
and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  corporation,  for  the  period  July  26, 
1957,  to  September  30.  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Claim  of  S.  A.  Healy  Co.  v.  The  United 
States 

A  letter  from  the  clerk,  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  Washington,  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  opinion  of  that 
court  In  the  claim  of  S.  A.  Healy  Co.  v.  The 
United  States,  rendered  on  December  4.  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Financial  Statement  and  Report  of  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
A  letter  from  the  national  secretary-treas- 
urer. Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  of  the  books  of  and  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  that  organization,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1957  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  oh  Audit  of  Reserve  Officers 
Association 

A  letter  from  the  executive  director.  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Washington.  D.  C.  transmitting,  piu-- 
Buant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that  aoso- 
elation,  dated  March  8i.  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Abkibsiok  Ihto  th«  UmriD  Statb  or  Obi- 
tain  DiFBCTOe  Alibmb 
Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aUens  (with  acocxnpenying  papwa);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TkMPoeART  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

Four  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  Issued  granting  tem- 
porary admission  into  the  United  Sutes  of 
certain  aUens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Audit  Report  of  Federal  Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C,  signed  by  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that  asscx^ia- 
tlon.  as  of  September  30,  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  President's  CoMMmrE  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School.  Washington,  D.  C,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  the 
final  report  of  that  Committee  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mittmg  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Bonding  of  Government 
OmcERs  and  Employees 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  bonding  of  Government  offi- 
cers and  employees,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jime  30,  1957  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

R«i^>«T  OF  Board  of  Actuaries  of  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Fund,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1958  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Extension  of  Provisions  of  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Acrr 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  applicable  to  certain  civilian 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Report  on  Estimated  Cost  of  Completinq 
THE  National  System  or  Intixstate  and 
Defense  Highways 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  na- 
tional system  of  Interstate  and  defense 
highways  in  each  State  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
portioning Interstate  System  funds  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
1960,  1961.  and  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
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RwoET   Relating   to   Retkettrsememt   wm 
Certain  Highways  in  National  System  or 

iNTERerATB   AND    DEFENSE    HIGHWAYS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
lating to  reimbursement  for  certoin  high- 
ways on  the  NaUonal  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  for  the  period  be- 
tween August  2,  1947,  and  Jvne  80,  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Repokt  of  Tennessee  Vallet  AtrrRoaiTT 
A  letter,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Tennervee 
VaUey  Authority,  Wilson  Dam,  Ala.,  trens- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
SO,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Ofkratiok  and  MAnrrENAiTCE  of  Flood  Con« 
tbol  Projects  bt  Local  Intesests 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cjf  certain  flood  control  projects  by 
local  Interests  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Alteration  of  Certain  Bridges  Over  Navtba- 
BLE  Waters 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  Jime  21.  1940,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  alteration  of  cer- 
tain liridges  over  navigable  water  so  as  to 
change  the  method  by  which  the  apportion- 
ment of  total  cost  Is  made  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Additional  Appropriations  for  Prosecutiow 
or  PaojEcrrs  in  Certain  River  Basin  Plans 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  for 
prosecution  of  projects  In  certain  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans,  for  fiood  csontrol. 
Irrigation,  and  other  piu-poses  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Report  on  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Program 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  voting  assistance  pro- 
gram, for  the  period  August  9, 1955,  to  July  1, 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Report  of  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
OuvER  Wendell  Holmes  Devise 
A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
and  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
for  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
committee,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
30,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Repobt  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  period  July 
1, 1956,  to  June  30,  1957  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Disposition  of  Ejuecutivk  Pafbu 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  dcxsuments  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agenciee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
actlcm  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 
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The  VICE  HIESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
JoHifsTOw  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
CARLsoif  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  LeglBlature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  23 

•"Whereas  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States  is  desperately  In  need  of  a 
means  for  attracting  and  retaining  persons 
with  scientific,  professional,  combat  leader- 
ship, and  management  skills  necessary  to 
maintain  a  deterrent  power  for  peace  during 
these  times  of  advancing  technology  and 
threat  of  aggression;  and 

"Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  pres- 
ently have  the  means  to  compete  for  trained 
personnel  urgently  needed  for  the  defense  of 
this  country,  and  a  significant  factor  in  their 
Inability  to  do  so  Is  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  compensation  practices  now  in  use; 
and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  changes  In  the  mili- 
tary pay  structure  are  based  on  merit  rather 
than  longevity.  wlU  bring  military  pay  more 
In  line  with  the  pay  standards  of  industry 
and  will  offer  greater  reenlistment  Incentive 
for  highly  trained  personnel;  and 

"Whereas  the  program  of  the  Cordlner 
Committee,  while  making  possible  at  least  a 
15-percent  Improvement  In  the  combat  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces, 
would  result  In  savings  and  gains  up  to 
$5  billion  a  year  by  1962  or  sooner  In  the 
cost  of  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviced  has  held  one  hearing  on  the  Cordlner 
proposals,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  necessitjr 
that  Immediate  hearings  be  held  In  order 
to  report  out  this  legislation  as  quickly  as 
possible:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  urges  the  Immediate  adoption  of  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  2014  and  House  of  Representatives 
bill  No.  7574  to  alleviate  the  present  problems 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  retaining  adequate 
personnel  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation;  and 
be  it  fiirther 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  of  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  Texas 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress. 

"Ben  Ramset, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Wacgonib  Cabb, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

"Senate  Memorial  19-X 
•Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  measures  tending  to  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  Federal  military  forces 
from  the  occupation  of  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  prevent  the  fvirther  Intrusion  by  Fed- 
eral military  troops  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the 
Union,  by  withholding  of  appropriations 
and  public  funds  from  such  troops  while 
to  engaged,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  sov- 
ereign States  freedom  from  mUitary  rule 
as  contemplated  by  the  first  four  artides 
to  the  Constitution 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  dur- 
ing the  1987  leglsutlve  session,  through 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  72  un- 
equivocally expressed  a  firm  and  determined 
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IS  limited 
if  the  in- 

ich  com- 
powers 

tea;   and 

irlda  did 


In  the 
I  assented 
I  have  as- 

valldly 

i>rlda   did 
lis  basic 


resolution  to  maintain  and  defenc^  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  every 
attempt,  whether  foreign  or  doaiestic,  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  fundamental 
principles,  embodied  in  our  basl^  law,  by 
wliich  the  liberty  of  the  peoplal  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  in  thflr  proper 
spheres,  have  long  been  protecte4  and  as- 
sured; and  I 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Florida  doth 
hereby  express  a  firm  belief  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  President  of  the  UnHpd  States, 
in  inflicting  military  rxile  upon  the]  sovereign 
State  of  Arkansas,  is  a  far  moss  serious 
Uireat  to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and  our 
constitutional  form  of  government!  than  any 
possible  threat  from  abroad;  and  ' 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  PloAda  lately 
did  explicitly  and  peremptorily  a|sert  that 
It  viewed  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  as  resulting  solely  from  th 
to  which  the  States  are  parties, 
by  the  plain  sense  and  Intention 
strument  creating  that  compact,  w 
pact  carefully  expressed  the  liml. 
of  the  President  of  the  United  S 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of 
assert  most  clearly  that  the  powe|^  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  th<|se  of  the 
President,  are  valid  only  to  the  e^^tent  that 
such  fmwers  have  been  enumerat 
compact  to  which  the  various  Stat* 
originally  and  to  which  the  Stote. 
sented  In  subsequent  amendmen 
adopted  and  ratified:  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislatiire  of 
consider  that  the  very  nature  of 
compact,  apparent  upon  its  face,  is  tha'  the 
ratifying  States,  parties  thereto,  have  agreed 
voluntarily  to  surrender  certain  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  but  only  certain  of  these 
sovereign  rights,  to  a  Federal  Goirernment 
thus  constituted;  and  that  all  p<  wers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States,  ncludlng 
the  President  thereof,  by  the  Constitution, 
or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States.  1  ave  been 
reserved  to  the  States,  respective  ly,  or  to 
the  people;  and 

"Whereas  the  several  sovereign  SI  ites  have 
at  no  time  surrendered  to  the  Pedtral  Gov- 
ernment their  right  under  the  lOtl  i  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  exen  ise  their 
discretion  in  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
strictly  local  concern;  and 

"Whereas  the  sovereign  States,  1  n  ratify- 
ing the  14th  amendment  to  the  (Constitu- 
tion, did  not  agree  that  the  power  to  regu- 
late matters  of  local  concern  be  prohibited 
to  them  thereby;   and 

"Whereas  the  Legislatiu-e  of  Florida  em- 
phatically denies  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  right  whlc  i  he  as- 
serted recently  to  peremptorily  us  i  Federal 
troops  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Arkansas 
to  compel  the  enforcement  of  a  que  stionable 
Judicial  edict  requiring  the  enfon  ed  Inte- 
gration of  the  public  schools  therel  n;  and 

"Whereas  the  threats  and  coerci  re  meas- 
ures of  the  Federal  mlUtary  troops  occupy- 
ing the  sovereign  State  of  Arkansak  consti- 
tute a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dfengeroue 
attempt  by  the  President  and  tha  Federal 
Government  to  prohibit  to  the  States  cer- 
tain rights  and  powers  never  suifendered 
by  them;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  thj  United 
states,  without  the  request,  conseni  ,  and  In 
the  absence  of  the  Governor,  ordeed  Fed- 
eral troops  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  sov- 
ereign State  of  Arkansas,  and  sue  i  troops 
through  the  exercise  of  brute  force  i  ,nd  with 
the  high-handed  tactics  remlniscen  ;  of  Hit- 
ler's storm  troopers  declared  their  Ititentlon 
to  rule  the  citizenry  therein,  and  thereby  pro- 
ceeded to  maliciously  and  unnecessarily  en- 
Join  the  inherent  and  Inalienable  rights  and 
powers  of  the  citizens  thereof;  and 

"Whereas  the  Immediate  military  leader  of 
such  troops,  arrogantly  and  with  IJnpunlty 
imd  with  the  implied  acqulescenci  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  enttred  the 
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without  au- 


publlc  schools  of  Arkansas  amd  thrust  bis 
views  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  therein, 
thereby  Indelibly  Impressing  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  such  diildren  the  imprint  of 
fascism  and  military  arrogande;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  ordering  Federal  laiiltary  troops 
to  cx:cupy  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  clt«d  as  authority 
for  such  act  a  clearly  unconatltutlonal  law 
which  was  created  by  a  vengef  |il  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  to  give  dictatorial  powers  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Stateae  and 

"Whereas  even  if  such  law  fvere  constitu- 
tional its  provisions  were.  Improperly  invoked 
by  the  President  In  that  no  Federal  law  was 
being  breached;  and  j 

"Whereas  the  Federal  military  forces  oc- 
cupying Little  Rock,  Ark.,  under  the  e.xprees 
order  of  the  President  of  the: United  States 
are  not  in  nature  or  fact  a  p<^se  comitatus 
authorized  by  Federal  law  to 
marshal  in  enforcement  of 
and 

•'Whereas  the  President  u        _„- 

thority  and  Jurisdiction  to  liivoke  Federal 
military  rule  in  the  sovereigr^  State  of  Ar- 
kansas because  (1)  the  Governor  of  Arkansas 
did  not  provide  the  requisite  request  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  (2)  a  state  of  Insurrection, 
rebellion,  or  need  to  repel  anj  Invasion,  did 
not  exist.  (3)  no  Federal  lawl  existed  upon 
which  a  violation  was  predlcaied;  and 

"Whereas  if  the  President  if  the  United 
States  had  iiad  Jurisdiction  an^  authority  to 
invoke  Federal  military  r\ile  in  the  sovereign 
State  of  Arkansas,  he  was  powerless  to  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  public  schools 
therein  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  confer  upon  the 
President,  or  the  Federal  Government,  any 
power  or  authority  over  su(h  schools  or 
over  the  subject  of  education.  Jurisdiction 
over  these  matters  being  reserved  to  the 
States,  nor  did  the  States  by  the  I4th  amend- 
ment authorize  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  President  or  any  other  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  Ithe  operation 
by  the  States  of  such  public  sAhools  as  they 
might  in  their  discretion  see  lit  to  esteblish 
and  operate;  and  | 

"Whereas  the  President  of  tha  United 
States,  by  his  recent  action  invoking  mili- 
tary rule  in  the  sovereign  Statf  of  Arkansas, 
announced  his  power  to  adju 
Ineffectual  and  inoperative  o 
his  opinion  of  such  lavirs  as 
existing  climate  of  political  e 

"Whereas  the  President  o„  .„„  ^^i.^cu 
States,  by  federalizing  the  Stlte  militia  of 
Arkansas,  rendered  the  Governor  thereof 
powerless  to  employ  such  agency  of  State 
government  for  the  protection  if  the  inhabi- 
tants   thereof    should    an    emergency    arise 

l^Jr^  *^®  ^**^  requiring  their  use;  and 

Whereas  if  the  President  dt  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  exerclseTthe  power  to 
determine  the  method  of  enforcing  a  Fed- 
eral decree,  and  thereby  to  invoke  mUitary 
rule  because  of  the  Inconvenience  attendant 
In  the  proper  use  of  constitutio»ial  processes, 
the  States  wiU  have  been  destroyed;^md 
the  Indestructible  union  of  indestructible 
States  esUbllshed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  will  have  ceased  to  exist 
*fl  ^^  ^^'^  *^«  President  iriU  hare  cre- 
ated, without  Jurisdiction  or  aiithorlty  from 
the  people,  a  dictator  form  ofj  government, 
possessing  total,  unrestricted  pbwer;  and 

♦h!!^*.?^  L*  ^  ''^^  ^^^  *^«  President  of 
the  United  States  has  deliberately  resolved 
to  disobey  the  Constitution  o}  the  United 

Taw  n?  tl""**,  ^^  ^r^  *''**  '^^^  h»  'upreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  duty  and  lesponslbility 
of  protecting  life,  property,  and' the  priceless 
possession  of  freedom  rests  with  each  gov- 
ernment of  each  individual  $tate  of  the 
Union,  as  to  all  those  within  their  respective 
territorial  limits.  The  State  albne  has  tlilm 
responsibility;  and  -p  »  »«»•  uua 

"Whereas  it  Is  clearly  evident  Ito  the  Legis- 
lature of  Florida  that  the  President  ofthe 
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United  States,  by  ills  action,  in  the  sovereign 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  his  general  intent  as 
inadvertently  disclosed  by  the  Pentagon  to 
occupy  Southern  States  with  nUlitary  forces, 
is  deserving  of  the  censure  of  the  Congress: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Florida  asserta 
tliat  whenever  the  President  of  the  United 
States  engages  in  the  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted 
to  him.  the  States  who  are  parties  to  the 
compact  have  the  right  to  expect  and  re- 
quire that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
exercise  the  powers  granted  by  the  compact 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  main- 
tain the  constitutional  guaranties  of  the 
several  sovereign  States  under  the  iOth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  a  falliu^  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  thus  to  assert.  Its  authority  in  this 
regard  would  be  construed  as  acquiescence 
in  the  sxurender  thereof;  and  that  such  sub- 
missive acquiescence  to  the  seizure  of  one 
right  by  the  President  would  in  the  end  lead 
to  the  surrender  of  all  rights,  and  inevitably 
to  the  consolidation  of  all  functions  of  gov- 
eriunent  under  one  separate  dictatorial 
head,  contrary  to  the  sacred  compact  by 
which  this  Union  of  States  was  created: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  is  hereby  requested  to: 

"(1)  withhold  all  funds  and  appropria- 
tions from  any  Federal  military  forces  di- 
rected to  occupy  any  sovereign  State  with- 
out the  express  approval  of  the  governor 
therein,  and 

"(2)  enact  legislation  designed  to  assure 
the  several  sovereign  States  freedom  from 
Federal  military  control,  and 

"(3)  enact  an  appropriate  measure  cen- 
suring the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  deliberate  Interference  with  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  the  citizens  of 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  admonishing  the 
President  to  recognize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  tne  legally  proper  branch 
of  the  Government  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  furnishing  direction  in  matters 
relating  to  clvU  righto  as  contemplated  by 
the  language  of  section  2  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment that  'The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation'; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives;  and  to  each  of 
the  Congressional  delegations  in  the  United 
States  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  tariff  rates  on  copper 

"To  the  President.  Congress,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Interior  of  the  United 
States: 

"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represento: 
"The  mining  of  copper  is  one  of  Arloona's 
chief  Industries,  an  Industry  so  great  that  in 
point  of  copper  production  Arizona  leads  all 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and.  In 
fact.  Is  responsible  for  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  all  copper  mined  In  the  Nation. 

"The  copper-mining  industry  gives  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  miners,  ar- 
tisans, mechanics,  and  craftsmen,  whose  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  Is  in  very  large  measure 
dependent  upon  tills  major  activity;  indeed, 
the  economic  welfare  (tf  the  State  is  vitally 
affected  by  the  status  of  the  mining  indxis- 
try. 

"There  are.  In  addition  to  the  properties 
now  being  worked,  great  areas  and  Ixxiles  of 
copper  ore  in  tile  SUte  wbicb  an  stisceptibU 
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of  derelopment,  to  the  enrtclunent  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

"Should  the  price  of  copper  be  allowed  to 
be  determined  by  foreign  countries  with  low 
wage  standards  and  high-grade  deposito.  tlie 
result  woiild  be  a  general  shutdown  of  our 
mines,  and  a  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
industry  lioth  by  the  heavy  damage  to  tlie 
mines  and  dlsl>andonment  of  working  organ- 
izations. 

"Should  the  Nation  suddenly  t>e  caught 
without  the  forel£;n  supply,  and  should 
atomic  warfare  break  out  overnight,  as  in- 
deed may  well  be  the  case,  the  copper  short- 
age and  the  disbandonment  of  the  skilled 
labor  and  management  so  necessary  to  pro- 
duce copper  might  well  mean  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

"The  possibility  of  the  colUpse  of  the  cop- 
per-mining Industry  is  not  a  remote  circum- 
stance since,  with  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In- 
creased taxes,  higher  freight  rates  and  other 
cost  handicaps,  domestic  producers  cannot 
stay  in  business  competition  with  the  low- 
wage  production  from  foreign  countries. 

"It  Is  therefore  of  major  Importance,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  eco- 
nomics, but  from  the  standpoint  of  sur- 
vival, tliat  the  price  of  copper  be  maintained 
on  a  l>asls  which  will  Insure  an  active  indus- 
try with  normal  production,  fair  profits, 
steady  employment  and  a  good  standard  of 
Uvlng  for  workers  In  the  Industry,  and  from 
which  would  result  a  continuation  of  the 
l>eneflto  which  accrue  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  the  State's  economy  by  reason  of  the 
industry. 

"Tliis  can  only  be  Insured  through  the 
medium  of  an  adequate  Import  tax  on  raw 
copper  to  equalize  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  producing  the  metal  in  this  country 
and  In  the  copper-producing  countries  of 
South  America,  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  meml>ers 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring,  urgently  request: 

"i.  That  a  4-cent-per-pound  tariff  be  re- 
instated on  all  foreign  copper. 

"2.  That  the  peril  point  per  pound  of  cop- 
per produced  be  set  at  32  cents  and  the  4- 
cent-per-pound  tariff  be  malnteined  until 
such  time  as  the  price  of  copper  reaches  or 
exceeds  32  cento." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  liegislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
"Whereas  tax  relief  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  is  a  major  objective  of  all 
economy-minded  members  of  all  legislative 
imdles  dealing  with  taxation;  and 

"Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  to  place  an  added  bur- 
den on  all  Texas  families;  and 

"Whereas  section  VII  of  the  Democratic 
platform  declaring  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  as  follows: 
"  'Section  vn.  Financial  policy: 
"  'Tax  adjustment:  A  fully  expanding  econ- 
omy can  yield  enough  tax  revenues  to  meet 
the  Inescapable  obligations  of  Government, 
l>alance  the  Federal  budget,  and  lighten  the 
tax  burden.  The  Immediate  need  is  to  cor- 
rect the  Inequities  In  the  tax  structure  which 
reflect  the  Republican  determination  to  favor 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We 
favor  realistic  tax  adjustmente.  giving  first 
consideration  to  small  Independent  business 
and  the  small  individual  taxpayer.  Lower 
income  families  need  tax  relief;  only  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  will  assure  this.  We  favor  an 
increase  In  the  present  personal-tax  exemp- 
tion of  $600  to  a  minimum  of  $800':  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  t^e  65th  Legislature 
does  urge  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress  to  support  the  increase  in 


the  personal  exemption  from  Federal  income 
tax  from  $600  to  $800;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
l>e  forwarded  to  all  the  members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of   the  United 
States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rcnre- 
sentatlves.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senats  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Ben  Ra&iszt, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Wacookeb  Cake, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  68 

"Whereas  the  gulf  coast  Is  the  only 
coastal  area  of  the  United  States  without  an 
offshore  weather  station,  and  there  is  a 
proven  need  for  more  adequate  weather  in- 
formation in  this  area,  as  evidenced  by  the 
awesome  property  damage  and  loss  of  life 
caused  recently  by  hurricane  Audrey;  and 

"Whereas  a  floating  ocean  weather  station 
could  provide  adequate  warning  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  severe  storms  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  area,  and  thereby  contribute 
toward  a  minimization  of  loss  of  life  and 
property  damage  In  connection  with  future 
storms:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabima 
(both  Houses  thereof  concurring).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  me- 
morialized and  petitioned  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  floating  weather  station 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  give  ade- 
quate protection  to  life  and  property  in  an 
area  subject  at  any  time  to  devastation  by 
the  severe  storms  which  generally  form  in  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  said 
gulf;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  House 
transmit  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  governor  of  each  State 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  tlie 
Alabama  delegation  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Alabama,  July  9,  1957. 

"Concurred  in  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
September  3. 1957. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor.  Septeml>er  5. 
1957." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislative  of 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Memorial  64-X 
"Memorial  to  the  Congres«  of  the  United 
States  of  America  urging  them  to  suhmit 
a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
school  integration  optional  on  a  State 
basis 

"Whereas  there  exists  a  divergence  of 
opinion  among  a  wide  segment  of  United 
States  citizens  as  to  the  constitutlonaUty 
of  the  May  17.  1954.  decree  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  holding  the  doctrine 
of  separate  but  equal  schools  unconstitu- 
tional; and 

"Whereas  the  area  of  human  relationship 
between  the  races  Is  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  this  issue 
be  resolved  in  a  peaceful  manner  witiiln  our 
constitutional  framework  so  that  tiireatcned 
resistance,  rioto  and  bloodshed  be  prevented; 
and 

"Whereas  the  continued  use  of  military 
forces  can  only  heighten  the  possibility  of 
conflict  between  these  forces  and  the  citi- 
zenry and  also  between  the  races,  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  these  United  States 
can  resolve  this  issue  thrcmgh  their  repre- 
sentaUon  in  the  United  States  Congreas  and 
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the  respectlvo  State  legislatures:  Therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Florida  Legislature 
herewith  petitions  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  to  draft  and  sutonlt  a  suitable 
constitutional  amendment  allowing  the  re- 
solving of  the  school  Integration  Issue  on  a 
State  option  basis;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  members  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  of  the  Congressional 
delegation  In  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  to  each  of  the  governors,  secretaries 
of  state,  and  attorneys  general  of  the  sev- 
eral states;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  sufficient  copies  thereof 
be  furnlehed  to  the  press." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  40 
"Concurrent   resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
relative  to  the  imposition  and  collection 
of  taxes  on  Incbme  by  the  States 
"Whereas  until  in  recent  years,  the  Imposi- 
tion by  the  States  of  taxes  upon  intangibles 
was  historically  and  traditionally  limited  to 
residents  because  the  sltxis  of  Intangibles  was 
deemed  to  be  that  of  the  place  of  residence  of 
the  taxpayer:  and 

"Whereas  following  the  adoption  of  the 
16th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  In  1913,  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  Income  taxes  woiUd  be  Imposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
that  this  field  of  taxation  would  be  tacitly 
allocated  to  the  Federal  Government:  and 

"Whereas  at  later  dates,  Income  taxes  were 
Imposed  by  a  number  of  the  States  and  In 
most  of  these  the  Income  tax  was  Imposed 
upon  nonresldsnts  as  well  as  unon  residents 
and.  In  the  cr.se  of  the  nonresidents,  the  tax 
was  Imposed  in  respect  to  both  earned  and 
unearned  Income  derived  from  sources  within 
the  State  imposing  the  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  right  to  Impose  such  taxes 
upon  nonresidents  was  sxistained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  provided  there 
was  no  discrimination  against  the  nonresi- 
dents; and 

"Whereas  although  generally  the  exemp- 
tions granted  to  a  resident  applied  also  to 
nonresidents,  there  are  many  instances  where 
ex 2mptlon8  favoring  residents  and  not  al- 
lowed to  nonresidents  have  been  sustained 
by  the  courts;  and 

"Whereas  the  reciprocal  provisions  con- 
tained In  certain  State  Income  tax  laws  are 
of  some  benefit  to  the  nonresidents,  never- 
thsless.  there  remain  many  Inequities  due 
to  the  taxation  of  nonresidents  under  State 
Income-tax  laws;  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  these  Inequities  and  to  avoid  the 
undue  hardship  resulting  from  the  Imposi- 
tion State  Income  taxes  upon  nonresidents 
Is  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution; and 

"Whereas  although  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  proposing  a  State  Income  tax,  no 
such  tax  has  been  Imposed  in  the  State  of 
Now  Jersey  and  the  general  view  has  been 
against  the  imposition  of  an  Income  tax  In 
this  State,  and  there  also  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  action  to  alleviate  the 
burden  Imposed  upon  residents  of  the  State 
*v.  Z  :?*"*y  ^y  income  taxes  levied  by 
other  States  and.  particularly,  by  neighboring 


States  because  the  residents  of  thli  State  pay 
the  Income  taxes  Imposed  by  ttte  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxes  lmpo*d  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  by  its  political  sub- 
dlvialons,  and  they  should  not  also  be  re- 
quired to  pay  Income  taxes  to  States  In  re- 
spect to  which  they  are  nonresidents:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Si  ite  of  New 
Jersey  {General  Assembly  concum  ng)  — 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  Unlte<!  States  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  propose  a  a  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constltutlon^y  adding 
a  new  article  to  the  amendments!  by  which 
the  several  States  would  have  noj  power  to 
Impose  and  collect  taxes  on  lncf>me  from 
whatever   source   derived   except   fci    respect 
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to  residents  of  the  State  Imposing 
"2.  The  proposed   amendment 


the  tax. 
would   be 


substantially  In  the  following  language: 
"  'abticli  xznr.  pown  to  ikposk  ta)cxs  on  in- 
comes BT  THE  STATES 

••  The  several  States  shall  have  n )  power  to 
Impose  and  collect  taxes  on  Inco  mes  from 
whatever  source  derived  except  In  respect  to 
residents  of  the  State  Imposing  tl  le  tax." 

"3.  The  secretary  of  the  senate  I  s  directed 
to  transmit  properly  authenticate^  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  respective 
presiding  officers  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a»d  to  each 
of  the  Senators  and  to  all  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

"Albert  McCat, 

"President  of  tht  Senate. 
"Henbt    H.    Patters  on. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Elden  Mills, 
"Speaker  of  the  General  At  aembly. 
Attest: 

"WrLLIAM    J.    KOHM, 

"Clerk  of  the  General  Asi  embly.- 

Three  resolutions  adopted  by  the  League  of 
Alaskan  Cities,  Anchorage,  Alaska  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pre  vide  suffi- 
cient funds  for  authorized  men  ;al-health 
facilities,  for  the  construction  of  a  1  author- 
ized small-boat  basin  and  rivers  ar  d  harbors 
projects  In  Alaska,  and  the  construction  of 
useful  public  works  In  Alaskan  contaixinltles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  genei  al  assem- 
bly of  the  Universalist  Church,  Atla  ntlc  City, 
N.  J.,  relating  to  conscientious  obJ«  ctors  and 
the  selective-service  Uw;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  trlreglonal 
meeting  for  regions  4,  5.  and  6,  Tej  as  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colorado  City,  Tex 
favoring  the  enactment  of  leglslat  on  to  re- 
vise the  existing  pay  structure  In  t  He  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Arme<   Services 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  C  reenbush 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ka  it  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y..  relating  to  the  develc  pment  of 
Intercontinental  ballUtlcs  mlssllei ;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Join  t  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  relating  to  the  use  c'  Federal 
troops  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  to  the  C  jmmlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  Civil  De- 
fense Corps,  Adjutant  Oeneral's  De  >artment 
State  of  Ohio.  Columbus,  Ohio,  tra  ismlttlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  compact 
existing  between  the  States  of  Ohl( .  and  In- 
diana (with  an  accompanying  pape);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  R  (publican 
Women's  Club  of  Sacramento,  Cal  f.,  favor- 
ing a  reduction  of  Government  exp<  ndltures- 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatloni . 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Milf  o  d  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Milford.  Ohio,  relating  to 
governmental  expenditures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Co  inty  Su- 
pervisors' Association  of  Calif ornl  i.  Sacra- 


mento, Calif.,  favoring  the  em  tctment  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  planting  of  patlonal-forest 
lands,  etc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I 

The  petition  of  Philip  M.  Paley.  of  Lan- 
caster. Pa.,  relating  to  the  cu  ;back  In  flying 
time  of  pilots;  to  the  Comml  :tee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  petition  of  Elisabeth  McCarthy,  of 
Miami,  Fla..  relating  to  her  residence  In  a 
Government  hotising  project  In  Miami.  Fla.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  Society, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Inc..  Bay- 
town.  Tex.,  favoring  the  enactgient  of  Senate 
bill  2798  and  House  bills  9371  land  8359.  prt>- 
Yldlng  for  the  occupancy  of  certain  property 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  as  hational  head- 
quarters by  the  National  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
General  Pearsalf  Post,  No.  205  8.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Wood,  Wis.,  slg]  led  by  John  J. 
Carey.  Quartermaster,  relatlrg  to  the  in- 
crease In  service-connected  dsablUty  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  Union 
No.  1269.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Bakerton,  Pa.,  relating  to  a  levlsion  of  the 
social -security  law;  to  the  (^nunlttee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbs  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Douglas,  Arlr,,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  favoring  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  tariff  rate  on  coppet;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  l«th  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council,  at  New  York  Cfity,  N.  Y..  re- 
lating to  the  Atlantic  Alliance^  and  the  pro- 
tection of  Hungarian  people; .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  memorial  of  Jack  A.  K^esan.  of  Dor- 
chester, Macs.,  remonstrating  against  the 
so-called  Middle-East  doctrinet  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  letter  from  the  Asslstani  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  by  reques:.  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Guatemalan  Congress,  ex- 
pressing its  thanks  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  deatli  of  the  Ute 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Amias  of  Guate- 
mala; to  the  Committee  on  t'orelgn  Rela- 
tions. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  al  the  General 
Assembly  of  The  Universallit  Church  of 
America,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  relating  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  cesiatlon  of  the 
testing  of  hydrogen  bombs;  to  1  he  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Davao  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Davao  City.  Philip- 
pine Islands,  favoring  the  retjEntlon  o."  the 
United  States  Information  Serf  ice  In  Davao; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  i  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  khe  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Knights  of  fcolumbus.  at 
Chicago,  ni..  favoring  the  iflthdrawal  of 
recognition  to  certain  foreign  governments: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  pelatlons. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  "Fteedom  Rilly" 
of  United  States  citizens  of  Finnish.  Esto- 
nian. Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Polish.  Ukrainian 
Czechoslovakian,  Rumanian,  atid  Hungarian 
descent,  of  southern  Callforni.  relaUng  to 
the  condemnation  of  Sovletpusela  aj  an 
aggressor;  to  the  Committee  an  Forelsn 
Relations.  ^^ 

A  resolution  adopted  by  thd  Long  Island 
General  Assembly,  Fourth  Degrie  (Patriotic), 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y.,  favor- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  United  ^tes  recogni- 
tion now  granted  Communist  igovernmenta' 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  llelaUons. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  iie  League  of 
Alaskan  CiUes,  Anchorage.  Aufska,  favoring 

?^°^^^^  ^  ^^^  °^  ^**««  *^<»  aaseesmenu  on 
federally  owned  property,  anc  favoring  an 
extension  of  the  Alaska  Publjc  Works  Act 
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to  June  30,  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Moose 
Association.  Sitka.  Alaska,  fa\oring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  at  Sitka.  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Airport  Executives.  Houston. 
Tex.,  favoring  the  eixactment  of  legislaUon 
to  provide  for  the  advancement  of  civil  avia- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dillingham. 
Alaska,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relating  to 
the  protection  of  salmon  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  District  No.  4.  De- 
partment of  Ohio,  the  American  Legion, 
Hamilton.  Ohio,  protesting  any  attempt  to 
weaken,  destroy  or  repeal  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
•embly  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  favoring  the  re- 
peal of  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  1940, 
and  so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  68th  Na- 
tional Encampment.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  endorsing  the  report 
of  the  Conunission  on  Government  Security, 
and  the  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  on  communism  and  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Tullo  A.  Vazquez.  Rio  Piedras.  P.  R..  relat- 
ing to  segregation,  and  so  fortb;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Northern  Division,  California 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  at  Ross, 
California,  relating  to  recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
District  Grand  Lodge,  No.  3.  B'nai  BYlth. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  relating  to  Immigration; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
District  Grand  Lodge.  No.  8,  B'nai  BYlth, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relating  to  expellees  of 
Egypt;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Moose 
Association.  Sitka.  Alaska,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal  that  part 
of  the  so-called  Walter-McCarran  Act  re- 
lating to  United  States  citizens  residing  in 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  fourth  district. 
Department  of  Louisiana,  the  American  Le- 
gion, at  Shreveport,  La.,  relating  to  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  In  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  16th  annual 
conference  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
OouncU.  at  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  relating 
to  national  quotas  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  telegram.  In  the  nattire  of  a  petition, 
from  L.  Brennan.  of  New  York  City,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
national  segregation  of  races;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Ohio  Bell,  of  Chicago, 
ni.,  praying  for  a  redress  of  grlenmces;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Ophelia  Beao-d.  of  Chicago. 
lU..  praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Cornelia  Dabney  Tucker. 

of  Charleston,  S.  C.  relating  to  the  filling  of 

vacancies    in    the    United    States    Supreme 

Court  and  certain  State  courts;  to  the  Com- 

'mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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TTie  petition  of  WUllam  Rlcklln,  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Edward  Leo  Douglas  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Douglas,  of  Galveston.  Tex., 
praying  for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  >Jaska  Moose 
AssociaUon.  Sitka,  Alaska,  favoring  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  mental  institu- 
tion In  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Universalist  Church  at 
America.  AUantic  City.  N.  J.,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Sacramento. 
Calif,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  amend  the  wages  and  hours  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  J.  Martin  Bailey,  of  New 
York.  N.  Y..  praying  for  the  repeal  of  re- 
stricted provisions  relating  to  the  fOrm  of 
publishers*  bills,  receipts,  and  orders  for  sub- 
scriptions enclosed  In  publications  mailed 
at  second-class  rates  of  jKJstage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Orange  County,  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  favoring  the  deslgnaUon  of  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  as  one  of  the  "standard  metro- 
FKJiitan  areas"  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif.,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relat- 
ing to  the  designation  of  Orange  County, 
Calif.,  as  one  of  the  "standard  metropolitan 
areas"  of  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  League  of 
Alaskan  Cities,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Include 
Alaska  In  the  national  system  of  State  and 
defense  highways;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Moose 
Asrociation.  Sitka.  Alaska,  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  leglsUtion  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  marine  highway  from 
Prince  Rupert  to  southeastern  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Racine,  Wis.,  favoring 
the  designation  of  the  Grass  River  lock  in 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  as  the  Wiley-Dondero  lock; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Covina.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  San  Dimas  Wash. 
in  the  cotmty  of  Los  Angeles,  to  control  flood 
hazards;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Small  Craft 
Harbors  Commission,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  re- 
lating to  engineering  planning  for  the  Santa 
CiMz  Harbor,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Montana  Municipal 
League,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  continue  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  tmtil  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  Washington,  D.  C.  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  the  National 
Capital;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Rhawnhurst-Castor  Memorial  Post,  No.  764, 
the  American  Legion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
lating to  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCar- 
thy, of  Wisconsin;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Hawaii,  Hilo, 
T.  H..  relating  to  statehood  for  Hawaii; 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Moose 
Association,  Sitka.  Alaska,  favoring  the  en- 


actment of  legislation  granting  statehood  to 
Alaska;  ordered  to  Lie  on  the  tablew 
By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American 
Sociological  Society.  Washington.  D.  C.  re- 
lating to  the  broadening  and  exp>anslon  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  Fellow- 
ship Programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Tj^^^^f 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oswego 
County,  N.  T.,  Bar  Association,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  1165,  providing 
additional  pay  and  promotion  for  members 
of  the  legal  profession  serving  with  the 
armed  services  in  a  legal  capacity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Convention  of  Universallsts.  New  York 
City,  requesting  the  Congress  to  invesUgate 
thoroughly  all  denumds  of  school  building 
programs,  offering  assistance  only  to  the 
most  needy;  and  that  Federal  funds  be  al- 
lotted only  to  schools  which  are  conducted 
In  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  deci- 
sion on  Integration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Oneonta  Aerie 
1260  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  favoring  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion in  emplo3rment  against  workers  over  40 
years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Catherine  Grace 
Oallaway,  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  praying  for  the  return  of 
America's  fighting  men  captured  and  unac- 
counted for  by  the  enemy  in  the  war  in 
Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


BRIG.  GEN.  CASIMIR  PULASKI— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  FREAR.  ISr.  President  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  the  Delaware  di- 
vision of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
commemorating  the  memory  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  are  as- 
sembled at  the  Pulaski  Place,  this  13th  day 
of  October  A.  D.  1957.  xmder  the  aiisplces 
of  the  CouncU  of  the  Polish  Societies  and 
Clubs  In  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  of  the 
Delaware  division  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress.  On  this  178th  anniversary  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  who  gave  his  valor,  cour- 
age, and  his  life  to  the  American  cause  for 
liberty  and  Independence. 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  did  not  sacrifice 
his  life  in  vain,  as  our  founders  have  given, 
a  new  order  to  the  world  based  upon  the 
principle  that  all  rights  came  from  God  and 
were  vested  In  the  individual,  that  govern- 
ments among  men  derived  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that 
the  Importance  of  each  person  Is  over  and 
above  the  Importance  of  the  state. 

Further,  the  apathy.  Indifference,  and 
neglect  of  the  individual  responsibility  has 
opened  the  way  to  well  financed  selfish  mi- 
nolrtles,  pressure  groups,  and  unscrupulous 
political  machines  dominating  our  govern- 
mental systems,  which  are  responsible  for 
the  present  situation  of  confusion,  tension, 
discontent,  and  discord  throughout  our 
country.  This  In  turn  endangers  our  unity, 
creating  dlfferencee  among  the  American 
people,  who  are  being  exploited  by  the  Oom- 
mimists  and  their  followers  to  loss  faith  la 
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our  Constitution.  Bill  of  Rights,  In  our  In- 
stitutions, and  in  the  essential  wisdom  of 
freemen. 

Whereas  we  who  are  BMembled  this  day 
are  greatly  concerned  with  the  American  Bar 
Cooomittee's  report,  that  the  15  pro-Com- 
munist Supreme  Court  decisions  have  ad- 
vanced S  of  the  9  Communist  objectives  in 
the  advancement  of  communism  In  America; 
and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  reported  that  more  than 
300  organizations  of  Independent  citizens 
have  been  dealing  in  political  subversion 
clandestinely  directed  by  a  nationwide  ap- 
parattis  of  Communist  agents,  menacing  the 
entire  security  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  demanding  to  destroy  all  immigration 
laws;  and 

Whereas  when  ambitious,  wild,  and  law- 
less political  leaders  and  governmental  offi- 
cials are  Interested  only  in  vote  of  existing 
pressure  groups  to  keep  or  to  get  power, 
that  nation  is  doomed  to  destruction;  and 
Whereas  the  authority  for  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  a  complete  contra- 
diction of  the  Constitution.  As  its  au- 
thority for  this  decision  it  cited  among 
others,  a  Swedish  Socialist  who  has  nothing 
but  contempt  for  our  Constitution;   and 

Whereas  the  deadliest  enemies  of  nations 
are  not  foreign  foes:  they  always  dwell 
within  their  borders.  Any  person,  or  or- 
ganization, no  matter  under  what  excuse, 
what  guise,  what  temporary  expedient  is 
used,  takes  power,  responsibility,  and  au- 
thority from  the  people  and  places  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  centralized  government,  that 
person  or  organization  is  an  enemy  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Therefore,  we,  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
assembled  this  day  to  honor  and  to  pay  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Brig.  Gen.  Casimlr 
Pulaski  on  this  178th  anniversary  of  his 
death  pledge  to  become  more  vigilant  in 
guarding  our  priceless  heritage,  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  which  Oen. 
Casimlr  Pulaski  fought  and  died:  Therefore 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  understand  our  Na- 
tion's freedom  as  they  understood  it  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  WM  signed, 
with  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  to  worship 
as  one  chooses,  freedom  to  work,  freedom  to 
make  a  choice,  freedom  to  succeed  or  fail, 
and  freedom  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  one's 
labor:  Therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  remain  silent  In  the 
face  of  present  dangers  is  to  enhance  com- 
munism. If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  peo- 
ple we  must  rekindle  the  national  spirit  and 
reject  the  Ideology  of  collectivism,  the  wel- 
fare state,  and  all  forms  of  world  govern- 
ment. We  must  determine  to  stop  all  en- 
croachment on  o\u:  right  to  govern  ourselves, 
serving  notice  on  our  Federal  Government 
that  the  privilege  they  have  received  to 
serve  was  delegated  to  be  used  for  the  wel- 
fare and  the  best  Interest  of  the  American 
people  and  not  of  the  pressure  groups: 
Therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Delaware's  representatives  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington. 
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merce  relating  to  the  Rum  Rlvw  flood- 
control  and  water-conservation  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h|ive  this 
resolution  made  a  part  of  the  Reooro  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the.  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcori),  as  follows: 

MiLACA    ChaMBEB    or    COMMEB4  ■, 

Milaca.  Minn.,  November  2^.  1957. 
Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humpiikxt, 

United   States   Senator.   Minne^ftpolis^ 
Minn. 
DzAS  Senator  Hxtmphret:   At  th4 
meeting   of    the    Milaca    Chamber 
merce,  held  November  18,  1957,  at  6: 
the  following  resolution  was  duly  pa^jsed. 

•'Resoltjtiom 


regular 
Com- 
ic p.  m.. 
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"Whereas  the  County  Board  of  ItAlle 
County.  Minn.,   and  the  Village  ColLincU 
the   Village   of   Milaca,    Mille    Lacs 
Minn.,  have  at  their  last  regular 
passed  resolutions  urging  further 
survey  of  the  Rum  River  flood-co;iirol 
water-conservation    project    to 
so-called   upper-dam   area:    Therefol-e 

"Resolved,   That   the   Milaca 
Commerce  concur  and  support  sale 
tlons;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Whereas  the  main  Indifctrles 
the  village  of  Milaca  is  food 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  village 
quate  water  supply,  so  we  urge  your 
of  said  project." 
Yours  truly. 

Gbamt  Magnuson,  Secretary 


process  ng, 
h  ive 


Lacs 

of 
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FLOOD-CONTROL  AND  WATER-CON- 
SERVATION PROJECT,  RUM  RIVER, 
MINN.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  date  of  November  27, 1957, 1  received 
a  letter  from  the  Milaca  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Minnesota  joining  in  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  that  chamber  of  com- 


BHiLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUItONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  wer^  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  b;  ■  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  tiqe.  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THYE  (for  himself,  Ar.  Cass 

of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Humpi^ret,  Mr. 

Ives,    Mr.    Mtjndt.    Mr.    Wi4et,    Mr. 

Young,  and  Mrs.  SMrrH  of  Maine)  : 

8.  2912.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(  1  (c)  of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of   1949,  as  anended, 

relating  to  price  support  on  dairy  p  roducts; 

to     the     Committee     on     Agricultv  re     and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THYE  (for  himself,  1  Ir.  Cas« 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Chaitxz,  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  MUNDT,  and  Mr.  Voung)  : 
S.  2913.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  n|lnlmum 
acreage  allotment  for  corn   and   otl^er   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  | 

By  Mr.  THYE:  I 

8.2914.  A  bill  to  extend  and  enlirge  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  anf^  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  t^e  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  i 

By  Mr.  THYE   (for  himself  knd  Mr. 
MUNUT)  :  I 

8.  2915.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  famfly  farm; 
to  the  Committee  on  AgricultxfnB  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THYE: 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  gran^i  to  the 
States  to  assist  them  to  Increase  the  salaries 
of  teachers  of  science  in  secondary  schools 
and  in  providing  necessary  equipment  to  be 
used  In  connection  with  the  instrurtion  of 
scientific  subjects  in  such  schools;  ai  id 

S.  2917.  A  bill  to  promote  the  gen«  ral  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  provldl;  ig  for  a 
program  of  scholarships  for  college  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level  educatlo  n,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  jf  Edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  an  1  Public 
Welfare. 

S.  2918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  of   1953   to  authorize  disaster  Ipans  to 


m*  to 


Banking  and 


small   business  ooncems  suffering  substan- 
tial economic  injtiry  as  a  resulf  of  excessive 
rainfall;  to  the  Committee  on 
Currency. 

8. 2919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  <^vll  Aeronau- 
tics Act  of  1938  in  order  to  autiiorlze  free  or 
reduced  rate  transportation  for 
ployees  of  air  carriers;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commenje. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (forj  himself,  Mr. 

PuLAKiGHT.       Mr.   Kzrknvn,       Mr. 

Stmikctoh,  and  Mr.  Thte)  : 

S.  2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stnall  business 

disaster  loans  in  areas  affected  by  excessive 

rainfall;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Cxurency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastuand  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  {himself,  Mr. 
PoLBRiGHT,  Mr.  KETAtrvn,  Mr. 
Symington,  and  Mr.  AtLorr)  : 

8.2921.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  limit  etidorsers'  lia- 
bility on  loans  in  disaster  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastiand  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  whic  i  appear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.2922.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  9100  per 
capita  payment  to  members  of  ihe  Red  Lake 
Bank  of  Chippewa  Indians  fr6m  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  timber  anl  lumber  on 
the  Red  Lake  Reservation;  to  ;he  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AH  airs. 

8. 2923.  A  bill  making  an  Appropriation 
for  United  States  participation!  in  the  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition  of  Brus- 
sels. 1958;  to  the  Conunittee  oh  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chtjbch,  Mr.  Hennin<i8,  Mr.  Kx- 
TAUVER,  Mr.  Kxsa.  Mr.  Langer,  Mr. 
Maoncson.      Mr.      MAHsriELo,      Mr. 

MOBSE,    Mr.    MtTRSAT,    Mf.    NrUBXRCKR. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Tht^,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  J)ackson,  Mr. 
MuNDT.  Mr.  POTTKH,  Ml).  WiLTT,  and 
Mr.  Young)  :  | 

8.  2924.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  (c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  ^unended,  re- 
lating to  price  support  on  dairy]  products:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  fnd  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 

xuider  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

8.  2925.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  require  labor  organi- 
zations to  give  their  meml}er8  ani  opportunity 
to  vote  on  certain  matters  by  secret  ballot; 

S.  2926.  A  blU-to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Adt,  1947,  so  as 
to  prohibit  certain  payments  to  labor  organi- 
zations by  agents  of  employer^  or  by  labor 
relations  experts,  advisers,  or  consultant* 
retained  or  engaged  by  employers; 

8.  2927.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  as  to  make  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  labor  organization  to 
carry  on  picketing  under  certain  conditions 
for  organizational  purposes  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  an  employer  to  recognize  such 
labor  organization  as  the  reprijentatlve  of 
his  employees;  and  | 

8.  2928.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  0  (f )  and 
(g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relajtions  Act  so 
as  to  impose  criminal  penaltie$  for  failure 
by  labor  organizations  to  file  Information 
required  by  such  sections,  and  |to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  public  the 
Information  filed  under  such  Bections;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ivbs  Iwhen  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  Appear  undw 
a  separate  beading.) 

S.  2929.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leslie  Tse- 
Chiu  Kuo  and  Shu-Hua  King  5uo;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  IVES  (tor  tUmatU.  Ur.  Jatrs, 
Mr.  SiOTB  of  Mew  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey) : 
8. 2930.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
8.  2931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  in  order  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
pay  for  certain  inspections  made  under  such 
act.  and  to  authorize  the  processing  of  in- 
spected and  nonlnspected  poultry  and  poul- 
try   products   In   the    same    establishments 
prior  to  January  1,  1959;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Popestry. 
By  Mr.  MALONE: 
8.  39S2.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Louie  Kit 
Chun  (Mrs.  Lee  Kal);  to  the  Cocnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
8.2933.  A  bill    to   extend   the   life   of  the 
Alaska     International     Rail     and     Highway 
Oonunisslon  and   to  increase  Its  authoriza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 
8.  2934.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  charging  of 
a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate    and   Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
8  2935    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Louise 
Shields  Wilkinson;  and 

8.2086.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  FeofanU 
Bankevits;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
8.2937.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  producers  participating  in  the  soil 
bank  program  on  the  basis  of  incorrect  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Oovernment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Ut.  FREAR: 
8.  2938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  exemption  for  an  Individual 
who  is  a  student  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion above  the  secondary  level;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DWORSHAK: 
8.  2S39.  A  bill  amending  section  105  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  construction  of 
roads  on  public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   BIBLE: 
S.  2©40.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jowph  H 
Choy;  and 

8.2941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Fa  via 
(John  J.  Curry):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
8.  2942.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Constance 
Dayton; 

8.  2943.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Letltia  Ol- 
teanu;  and 

8. 2M4.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Toshlkc 
Matsiihara  and  her  minor  chUd,  Kerry;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILEY    (by  request) : 

8. 2945.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  Manager-Cus- 
todian of  the  Japan  Locker  Fund  from  cer- 
tain dual -compensation  restrictions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

8. 2946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamshed 
Burjorjl  Prads;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

8.  a»47.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Inge  Oobel; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2948.  A  blU  to  permit  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibition at  the  Chicago  International  Fair 
and  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  m., 
to  be  admitted  without  pajrment  of  tariff,' 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request): 
8.2949.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Su- 
zanne Sennott;  and 
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8.2980.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Llsaczynskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.2061.  A  btU  to  atittiorlae  private  trans- 
actions involving  the  sale,  acquisition,  or 
holding  of  gold  within  the  United  States,  Its 
TerrltOTiee  and  possessions.  Including  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.  2952.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  full  parity  farm  Income 
Improvement  and  protection  program,  to 
expand  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  American  farm  commodities,  to  enable 
farmers  to  keep  market  supplies  of  farm 
commodities  In  reasonable  balance  with 
augmented  demand  therefor,  to  establish  a 
yardstick  family  farm  credit  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.JAVrrS: 

S.2953.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Charles 
Bernstein; 

S  2954.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Virginia 
de  Belllsen-Durban;  and 

S.  2955.  A    bill    for   the   reMef   of   Kazuko 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  Mr.  McNamara)  : 

8.2956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  In  order  to  promote 
scientific  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    THURMOND: 

8.2957.  A  bin  to  advance  the  national 
security  and  welfare  and  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  by  the  establlfihment  of 
a  United  State*  Science  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina : 

8.  2958.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  residence 
requirements  for  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  rural  maU  carrier;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   STENNIS: 

8.  2969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit  the 
making  of  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
which  have  suffered  substantial  economic 
injury  because  of  certain  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  set>9rate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.  3900.^A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
in  order  to  limit  the  amount  payable  to  any 
producer  In  any  one  year  for  participation 
In  the  acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

8.  2961.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  In  order  to  limit 
the  Interest  rate  applicable  to  each  unit  of 
a  storage  project  and  each  participating 
project  constructed  pursuant  to  such  act; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ammaon  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEPAUVEE : 

8.  J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  provision  tar  the 
Congress  to  determine  the  Inability  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tha 


United  State*  to  estabhah  a  oommittee  to 
determine  the  InablUty  of  the  President  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxratnnm  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  rsaoliittona, 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  *M»«^t.»g  \ 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.  J.  Bes.  185.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  oC 
the  Intolor  of  a  fxUl  scale  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production,  from  sea  or  other 
saline  waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural, indiistrlal,  municipal,  and  other  bene- 
ficial consinaptive  uses;  to  the  Oommlttse 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Akdesson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  vmder  a  separate  heading.) 


CENTENNIAL     OP     DISCXDVERY     OF 

SILVER  IN  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBL£  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Coa  Res.  52), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Whereas  June  8,  1959,  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  significant  discovery 
of  silver  in  the  United  States  at  the  Com- 
Btock  Lode,  Virginia  City.  State  of  Nevada; 
and 

Whereas  the  prodigious  production  of  the 
silver  mines  In  the  State  of  Nevada  during 
the  heighth  of  the  Comstock  Lode  helped 
materially  to  save  the  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  production  of  such 
mines  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  resume  specie  payment,  thereby  securing 
the  credit  of  the  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
extends  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Nevada  Centennial  (Commit- 
tee, upon  the  occasion  of  their  commemo- 
rative celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  first  significant  discovery  of  silver  In 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  Joins  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  great  contribution  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in  preserving 
the  Union. 


PROPOSED  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EARTH  SATELLITES  AND  THE 
PROBLEMS  OP  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Earth  Satellites 
and  the  Problems  of  Outer  Space.  A 
companion  resolution  has  been  submitted 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep- 
resentative Jakes  G.  Fulton,  of  Pezm- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  53)  establishing  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Earth  Satellites  and  the  Problems 
of  Outer  Space,  submitted  by  Mr.  Javxts, 
was  received  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sorices,  as  follows  : 

Whereas  the  development  of  successful 
earth  satellites  and  high  altitude  rockets 
cafwble  of  supersonic  speeds  by  remote  con- 
trol is  a  reality,  and  the  problems  of  outer 
space  and  the  many  ramifications  of  this 
area  have  opened  a  new  field  whose  impact 
on  our  civilization  shows  tremendous  caps- 
bllltles  for  good  or  for  111;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  Is  apparent  for  the 
United   States    to   »ir»air.«:aiTi    leadership   in 
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developing  outer  apace  so  that  the  tremen- 
doxu  gain*  to  come  In  this  field  may  be 
•dvancea  for  peace;  and 

Whereas  freedom  of  navigation  In  outer 
■pace  is  as  vital  as  freedom  of  the  seas;  and 

Whereas  claims  maj  be  made  and  ques* 
tions  of  international  law  arise  as  to  rights 
in  outer  space  and  to  celestial  bodies;  and 

Whereas  for  the  protection  of  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  there  is  need  for  a  joint 
and  continuing  comprehensive  study  and 
Congressional  oversight  in  these  fields:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Committee  on  Earth  Satellites 
and  the  Problems  of  Outer  Space. 

Sec.  2.  Authority  and  duties:  The  joint 
committee  shall  make  continuing  studies  of 
the  activities  of  the  various  Government 
departments,  services,  and  commissions,  and 
of  private  and  international  agencies  relat- 
ing to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
earth  satellites  and  similar  mechanisms,  and 
shall  make  continuing  studies  of  the  prob- 
lems of  outer  space  and  conditions  beyond 
present  human  navigational  air  limits  and 
claims  to  celestial  bodies  therein.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  keep  the  Joint 
conmiittee  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  matters  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  relating  to  the  fields  of 
earth  satellites  and  outer  space.  Any  Oov- 
ernmcnt  agency  shall  furnish  any  informa- 
tion requested  by  the  joint  committee  with 
respect  to  the  activities  or  responsibilities  of 
that  agency  in  the  field  of  earth  satellites 
and  outer  space.  All  bills,  resolutions,  or 
other  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  relating  primarily  to  the 
development,  use,  or  control  of  the  earth 
satellites  and  outer  space  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  committee. 

8«c.  3.  Membership:  The  Joint  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  seven  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
each  instance  not  more  than  four  members 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  members  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee who  are  members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  conunlttee  who  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
their  recommendations  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  the  Jurisdiction  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses  which  are  referred  to  the  Joint 
committee,  or  are  otherwise  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee. 

Sec.  4.  Chairman  and  vacancies:  The  joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Congress.  The  vice  chair- 
man shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 
The  chairmanship  shall  alternate  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  each  Congress,  and  the  chairman 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from  the 
House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
House  other  than  that  of  the  chairman,  by 
the  members  from  that  House. 

Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint 
conunlttee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  the 
original  selection. 

Sec.  5.  Powers:  The  joint  committee  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary:  Pro^ 
vided,  however.  That  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  the  joint 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee assent. 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  tmder  this  act. 
the  Joint  committee  or  any  authorized  sub- 


committee thereof,  la  authorized!  to  hold 
•uch  hearings  or  inveetigations,  t9  sit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times,  td  reqtdre, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
lueh  witneeses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  allminlster 
■uch  oaths,  to  take  such  testimonf ,  to  pro- 
cure such  printing  and  bindina  and  to 
make  such  expenditure*  as  it  deraos  advis- 
able. I 

Subpenas  may  be  iarued  over  tne  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  ttim  or  by 
the  Joint  conunlttee,  and  may  t>e  aerved  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member,  llie  chair- 
man of  the  joint  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  frltne 
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The  provisions  of  sections  103  to 
sive,  of   the  Revised  Statutes  as 
shall   apply   in   case  of   any  fallu 
witnesses  to  comply  with  a  sub; 
testify  when  eummoned  under 
this  section. 

The  expenses  of  the  Joint  coi 
be   paid   from   the  contingent   fu 
House  of  Representatives  from  fu 
priated    for    the    joint    commit 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chalrma 

Sec.  6.  Staff  and  assistance 
committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  expertsj  consult- 
ants, technicians,  and  staff  emplotees  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  advisable.  The  joint 
committee  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices, information,  facilities,  and  bersonnel 
of  the  departments  and  establisli  ments  of 
the  Government. 

Members  of  the  joint  commltte  (,  and  its 
employees  and  consulants,  while  traveling 
on  official  business  for  the  joint  o  tmmittee, 
may  receive  either  the  per  diem  allowance 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  Memberf  of  Con- 
gress or  its  employees,  or  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  provided  an  itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  is  at  ached  to 
the  voucher. 

The  cost  of  stenographic  services  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  prea  crlbed  by 
law  for  the  reporting  the  hearings  of  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Ho\ise  of  li  epresent- 
atives.  The  cost  of  stenographic  lervice  to 
report  executive  hearings  shall  be  fixed  at 
an  equitable  rate  by  the  Joint  o»mmlttee. 

Sec.  7.  Classification  of  informa  Ion :  The 
Joint  committee  may  classify  In:  ormatlon 
originating  within  the  committee  1  q  accord- 
ance with  standards  used  general  y  by  the 
executive  branch  for  classifying  restricted 
data  or  defense  information. 

Sec.  8.  Records:  The  Joint  conun  ttee  shall 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  comi  littee  ac- 
tions, including  a  record  of  the  vo^es  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vo*e  is  de- 
manded. All  committee  record,  data, 
charts,  and  flies  shall  be  the  pnoperty  of 
the  joint  committee  and  shall  b^  kept  in 
the  offices  of  the  Joint  commltte«  or  other 
places  as  the  Joint  committee  n|ay  direct 
under  such  security  as  the  joint 
shall  determine  in  the  interests  o: 
mon  defense  and  seciuity. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Preslden 
committee  would  parallel  t:^ 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  which  we 
have  found  It  desirable  to  criate,  and 
would  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  ]  >rovidlng 
the  necessary  bridge  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  on  matters  affecting 
outer  space  and  earth  satellites . 

The  space  age  Is  here.    The  \  ^orld  has 
been  catapulted  Into  the  spacfe  age  by 
the  challenge  of  the  Russian  enrth  sat 
ellites  and  our  determination 
their  efforts. 

A  new  field  has  been  opened  jip  whose 
Impact  on  our  civilization  shows  tre- 
mendous capabilities  for  good  or  evil 
for  progress  or  annihilation,  itiis  essen- 
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tlal  that  the  United  States  [et  and  keep 
leadership  in  developing  oi  ter  space  so 
that  the  tremendotis  gains  possible  In 
this  area  may  be  gains  for  peace,  and 
that  our  satellite,  when  launched,  may 
be  a  symbol  of  peace  and  a  vtar  of  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  that  is  not  an  excluslvist  position 
for  us  to  take,  but  that  we  must  do  it 
with  all  humility  in  association  with  our 
allies,  in  regional  organizations,  and  in 
the  United  Nations,  as  wel|  as  with  all 
other  free  peoples,  in  our  determination 
to  make  our  great  reserves  serve  all 
mankind. 

The  best  Interests  of  |the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  now  require 
Joint  and  continuing  Congressional  study 
in  the  problems  of  outer  spai;e,  and  Con- 
gressional oversight  of  tb^  plans  and 
programs  upon  which  our  national  sur- 
vival may  depend.  I 

Our  Preparedness  Subcoitunittee  is  to 
b«>  complimented  for  the  objiectivity  and 
the  vigor  with  which  it  is  proceeding  at 
the  present  time  in  appr|)aching  this 
problem.  I 

Before  conflicts  in  Jurisd^tion  among 
legislative  committees  arise  on  the  nu- 
merous bills  introduced  on  these  mat- 
ters, it  will  be  best  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion by  establishing  a  Jolni  committee. 

This  measure  for  a  joint  committee 
calls  for  the  appointment  J  by  the  Vice 
President  of  7  Members  oi  the  Senate, 
and  for  7  from  the  House  ofi  Representa- 
tives, to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  each  instance,  not  more  than 
four  shall  be  members  of  th(  same  politi- 
cal party. 

It  is  planned  that  the  Joii  it  committee 
shall  make  continuing  studies  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  Government  de- 
partments, services,  and  tommissions, 
and  of  private  and  intemaitional  agen- 
cies relating  to  the  developn^ent,  use,  and 
control  of  earth  satellites  and  similar 
mechanisms,  and  shall  make  continuing 
studies  of  the  problems  of  outer  space. 
The  Department  of  Defence  would  be 
called  upon  by  the  propos^  resolution 
to  keep  the  joint  committee  ful^  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  xjiatters  with- 
in the  Department  relating  ito  earth  sat- 
ellites and  outer  space.  Tl|ie  legislation 
also  would  call  on  any  Government 
agency  to  furnish  information  requested 
by  the  joint  committee  wiih  respect  to 
the  activities  or  responsibilities  of  that 
particular  agency  in  the  Qeld  of  earth 
satellites  and  outer  space. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  MA 
TAINING  TO  PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


TERS  PER- 
PRIVATE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  hiniself  and  Mr, 
Capehart)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  207),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency :  I 

Resolved.  That  the  Commltt^  on  Banking 
and  Cxirrency.  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorl^d  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pet' 
taining  to  public  and  private  housing. 


8ec.  2.  For  the  piirposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to  Jan- 
uary 81,  1959,  inclusive,  U  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  aasistanu  and 
consultanU:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  groM  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  the  depart - 
menu  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administrat.on,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  8.  The  commutes  shall  report  lU  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1959. 

6XC.4.  Expenses  of  the  commItt«e.  un<'er 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  f  104,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS   XJNDER    JURISDICTION    OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South    Carolina 

submitted   the  following  resolution    (S. 

Res.   208),  which  was  referred   to  the 

Committee   on   Post    Office   and   Civil 

Service : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
rections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee group  Ufe  insurance  program  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission; 

(2)  the  administration  of  the  civil-service 
system  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government:  and 

(3)  the  administration  by  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particularly 
with  respect  to  (a)  postal  pulley,  (b)  re- 
search and  development,  and  (c)  postal  rates. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  couEUltants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000,  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  PROBLEMS  OP 
AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thyi)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  209),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

Retolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  It  by  Senate  Resolution  68, 
81«t  Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950, 
and  Senate  Resolution  272,  81st  Congress, 
agreed  to  May  26, 1930,  U  authorized  to  exam- 
ine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  problems  of  American  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  those  problems  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1988.  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclxislve,  U  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditiu'es  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able eervlces,  information,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
thU  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TEMPORARY  ADDITIONAL  CLERICAL 
ASSISTANT  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  the  following  resolution 
(S.  Res.  210) .  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Is  authorized,  from 
February  1,  1958,  through  January  31,  1959. 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  assistant 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress, 
approved  Pebniary  19,  1947,  as  amended. 


Of  coming  to  some  similar  agreement  of 
reciprocity  with  Oiu:  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Mexico. 

I  did  take  this  matter  up  with  both  the 
Department  and  the  Commission,  and 
after  a  rather  extended  exchange  of  let- 
ters and  conversation  I  have  frankly  be- 
come discouraged  that  any  initiative 
would  be  shown  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment, without  an  official  expression  of 
interest  from  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  Mexican 
and  American  "liams"  should  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  in  each  other's  coun- 
try. Just  as  we  have  more  or  less  mutual 
privileges  for  Canadian  and  American 
"hams." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  which  resolves  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  establish 
an  agreement  permitting  reciprocity  for 
American  and  Mexican  "ham"  operators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  211)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  establish  an 
agreement  under  which  certain  mobile  radio 
transmitting  stations  licensed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment could  be  carried  from  the  territory  in 
which  they  are  licensed  into  the  territory 
of  the  other  coimtry  without  being  removed 
from  the  vehicles  in  which  such  equipment 
is  installed  and  without  being  sealed  to  pre- 
vent transmission. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  MEXICO  CON- 
CERNING MOBILE  RADIO  TRANS- 
MrmNG  STATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  5  years  now  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  permitting  mobile 
radio  transmitting  stations  licensed  by 
the  Goverrunent  of  one  counti-y  to  oper- 
ate more  or  less  freely  in  the  other's  ter- 
ritory. This  arrangement  was  concluded 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  9  and  17,  1953,  and  it 
permits  "ham"  operators  to  operate  in 
either  Canada  or  the  United  States  on 
a  reciprocal  basis. 

About  2  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  a 
number  of  American  amateur  radio  oper- 
ators, or  "hams,"  to  discuss  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  the  possibility 


SMALL-BUSINESS  DISASTER  LOANS 
IN  CERTAIN  AREAS— LIMITATION 
OP  ENDORSERS'  LIABILITY  ON 
CERTAIN  LOANS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Put-bricht], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  I  are  today  introduc- 
ing two  bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  relief  to  alleviate  the 
drastic  disaster  situation  that  now  exists 
in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  and  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  due  to  excessive  rainfall 
and  other  inclement  weather  conditions. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  would  authorize  a 
$200  million  fund  to  be  made  available 
within  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  disaster  relief  loans  in  agricultural 
areas  declared  such  due  to  excessive  rain- 
fall, drought,  hurricane  and  wind  dam- 
age, excessive  cold,  and  other  acts  of  GK>d. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  give  im- 
mediate relief  to  farmers  and  their  sup- 
pliers who  have  suffered  severe  financitd 
loss  and  reverses  due  to  crop  failure.  It 
proposes  that  the  $200  million  be  made 
available  through  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  to  production  credit  asso- 
ciations, cooperatives,  banks,  and  private 
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lending  Institutions  throughout  the 
present  and  future  disaster  areas.  Under 
the  plan,  borrowers  who  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  obligations  Incurred  in 
producing  the  1957  crop  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  their  lending  agency 
and  arrange  for  a  special  loan  for  a  3- 
to  5 -year  period  to  immediately  liquidate 
the  debts  they  now  owe  and  cannot  pay 
which  were  incurred  in  the  production 
of  the  1957  crop.  It  is  intended  that  this 
special  type  loan  will  be  entirely  di- 
vorced from  the  production  loan  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  1958  farm 
operation. 

The  widespread  nature  of  the  present 
disaster  requires  a  program  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  provided  for  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  bill 
supplements — and  not  supplants — the 
function  of  the  PHA  in  disaster  relief.  It 
will  also  supplement  the  companion 
amendment  we  are  now  introducing. 

This  companion  amendment  would 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  enable 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  certain  emergency  loans  in  dis- 
aster areas  where  farm  implement  deal- 
ers, fuel  oil  suppliers,  seed,  feed,  and 
chemical  dealers,  and  others  are  caught 
with  large  unpaid  balances  for  supplies 
and  services  upon  which  credit  was  given 
to  farmers  during  the  past  year.  The 
present  Small  Business  Act  now  provides 
for  such  assistance.  However,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  areas  proclaimed  disaster  because 
of  hurricane  and  drought  and  does  not 
cover  disasters  proclaimed  by  reason  of 
excessive  rainfall  or  other  conditions, 
such  as  have  occurred  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  States  in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  1957  was  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  years  In  certain  areas  of 
the  United  States  that  has  occurred  since 
1930.  The  lower  Mississippi  Valley  was 
particularly  hard  hit  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  Ex- 
cessive rainfall  started  at  the  beginning 
of  harvest  and  has  continued  up  until 
the  present  time.  Farmers  in  this  area 
are  totally  unable  to  gather  their  crops, 
one  of  the  biggest  crops  that  they  had 
ever  made.  Cotton,  beans,  com,  every- 
thing was  affected.  The  producers  were 
simply  unable  to  get  into  their  fields 
from  September  up  until  now  to  gather 
and  place  in  the  bins  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  crops  that  the  area  had  ever 
made  but  the  most  expensive  crops.  Es- 
timates of  damage  range  from  $300  mil- 
lion to  $500  million  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

These  staggering  losses  today  repre- 
sent a  severe  strain  on  the  farm  credit 
machinery  that  has  serviced  this  area. 
Our  present  farm -credit  machinery,  as 
presently  administered,  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  a  disaster  of  this 
magnitude. 

Everyone  knows  that  many  commer- 
cial banks  have  long  since  ceased  to 
make  agricultural  loans  and  that  the 
field  of  agriculture  credit  has  been  rele- 
gated for  the  past  quarter  century  to 
agencies  operating  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbright]  for  a  few 
moments,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  id  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Sefiator  from 
Mississippi?  The  Chair  hearsi none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arlcansas  vasty  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  shall  not  elaboi  ate  on  his 
conunents  or  engage  in  a  lengt  ly  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  mei  its  of  tl:ie 
proposed  legislation. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  remarks  of  trte  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  there  may  4e  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  Dei  ember  10, 
1957,  which  is  In  answer  to  m  i^  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  iated  No- 
vember 29,  1957.  I  also  ask  \  nanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  W  thout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pjfesident,  I 
have  before  me  3  articles,  1  published  in 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  and  2  published 
in  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Th^e  articles 
describe  very  vividly  and  adetauately,  I 
believe,  the  conditions  which  e  xist  in  my 
State  and  demonstrate  quite  :learly,  in 
my  opinion,  the  reasons  for  he  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislat  an. 

The  Senator  from  Missisi  ippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  should  be  commenc  ed  for  his 
leadership  in  developing  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  I  shall  see  o  it  that 
when  the  proposed  amendm(  nt  to  the 
Small  Business  Act  comes  1  efore  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  C  arrency  it 
will  receive  prompt  attention  ^nd  action. 
I  know  that  the  Senate  will  cooperate  in 
making  available  to  our  patt  of  the 
country  this  very  importantland  des- 
perately needed  legislation,  t  know  of 
nothing  which  is  more  important  to  the 
welfare  of  our  area  than  thJ  bills  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  inJ;roducing. 
I  thank  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  articles  which  I  Mentioned 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tie  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator's  remarks.  One 
article,  published  in  the  Arkaisas  Dem- 
ocrat of  November  26,  1957,  s  entitled 
"State  Farmers  Count  Crop  L(  ss  in  Mil- 
lions." The  first  article  publis  led  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  on  Ncvembe  r  14,  1957, 
is  entitled  "Dreams  of  Farirters  Shat- 
tered by  Rain":  the  other  article,  pub- 
lished on  December  13,  1957,  Is  entitled 
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"Weather-Battered    Eastern 
Paces  Lean  Year." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  ^ 
thank  the  distinguished  Senitor  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  his  as- 
surance that  he  will  immediitely  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  bf  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniijious  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  2  minutes. ) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Isj  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  tli  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  T 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pijesident,  I 
must  object.  I  would  object  jiegardless 
of  whether  the  request  came  from  this 


side  of  the  aisle  or  from  he  other  side. 
My  objection  is  based  o4  the  previous 
statement  made  by  the ,  distinguished 
majority  leader,  which  was  concurred  in 
by  the  Senate,  that  on  thui  opening  day, 
when  many  Senators  wisn  to  introduce 
bills  and  transact  other  morning  busi- 
ness. Senators  be  recognij^ed  alternately 
from  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  These  remarks  all 
deal  with  the  same  bill. 

Mr.  KNOWLAKD.  I  understand. 
However,  there  are  many  !  Senators  wait- 
ing who  wish  to  introducj  bills.  If  we 
follow  the  procedure  outlii  ed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  earlier  today  I  believe  we 
will  expedite  business  and  we  will  net 
get  into  any  problems  on  (his  subject. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  P  -esldent.  it  will 
be  recalled  that  back  in  tie  1930*s  when 
we  had  the  great  nationw  de  drought  of 
that  year,  Congress  did  lit  tie  or  nothing 
to  counter  the  downward  Itrend  in  agri- 
ciiltural  Income.  We  wl)olly  failed  to 
realize  the  significance  ok  the  disaster 
that  had  stricken  Americkn  agriculture 
and  nothing  was  done  to  ihore  up  farm 
credit  until  it  was  too  lite — 1931  and 
1932  followed  with  their  trend  of  credit 
chaos  and  bankruptcies  until  the  na- 
tional income  had  shrunk  to  such  pro- 
portions that  it  could  hak-dly  maintain 
tlie  national  debt.  At  mat  time  our 
farm  credit  machinery  was  revamped 
and  no  longer  were  the  A<nerican  farm- 
ers dependent  entirely  upi>n  commercial 
channels  for  agriculturalj  credit.  Pro- 
duction credit  association^  were  author- 
ized throughout  the  entire  farming  area 
of  the  Nation  and  these  associations  be- 
came the  credit  sources  to  maintain  and 
sustain  American  agriculture. 

Other  emergency  steps  were  taken 
under  the  Farm  Credit  >  idministration 
to  help  in  that  emergency.  The  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Act  was  passed,  seed 
loans  were  authorized.  Federal  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  Loan;;  were  created 
and  all  of  these  newly  created  devices 
proved  useful  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
farm  credit.  As  credit  in  the  farming 
community  was  reestabliihed  many  of 
these  devices  were  allowed  to  lapse  and 
the  entire  burden  of  famn  credit  was 
turned  over  to  the  Production  Credit 
Association.  The  system  has  worked 
well  when  taken  together  with  the  dis- 
aster loan  powers  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Farm  credit  generally  tecame  so  sta- 
bilized under  the  coordiniting  program 
developed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Agriculturbl  Adjustment 
Act  that  we  entered  into  a  new  and  un- 
precedented era  of  agricultural  solidar- 
ity. During  this  period  agricultural 
technology  developed  at  la  most  rapid 
pace.  Machinery  entirel^  supplanted 
the  mule  and  animals  in  s<)il  cultivation. 
Chemicals  began  to  play  a  larger  and 
larger  part  in  successful  agricultural 
production.  The  stabilization  of  agrl- 
cultiural  credit  was  on  suck  solid  groimd 
that  implement  dealers,  oil  jobbers,  seed 
and  feed,  fertilizer  and  chpmical  dealers 
and  many  other  small  b^nesses  that 
operated  to  supply  the  l^c  needs  and 
requirements  of  farm  operations  were 
able  to  supply  a  great  portion  of  the 
credit  and  services  for  thuse  operations 
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outside  of  the  actual  production  loan 
made  to  finance  the  operation  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  time  period  from  the  matu- 
rity of  a  crop  until  it  is  harvested  and  in 
the  bin  or  bam.  Farm  implements  and 
machinery,  replacement  parts  and  re- 
pairs now  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
the  individual  capital  investment  on  any 
farming  operation  large  or  small.  This 
is  entirely  credit  operation.  Likewise, 
tractor  fuels  and  combine  fuels  are 
largely  financed  outside  of  the  produc- 
tion loans.  This  class  of  small  Inde- 
pendent merchants  who  supply  these 
services  to  the  farmers  are  today  in 
equally  as  bad  a  shape  as  are  the  farm- 
ers themselves  because  of  the  current 
disaster.  Some  method  of  relief  must 
be  devised  to  aid  and  assist  both  them 
and  the  farmers  involved. 

Under  the  present  setup,  when  a  dis- 
aster in  a  farming  area  is  proclaimed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make  production  loans  to  farmers 
who  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  disaster 
and  cannot  receive  credit  from  produc- 
tion credit  associations  or  commercial 
banks.  In  this  contingency  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  will  make  pro- 
duction loans  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
These  loans,  though,  do  not  contemplate 
helping  the  farmers  pay  their  pa'^t  due 
obligations,  but  thcie  past  due  obliga- 
tions, including  unpaid  notes  on  farm 
machinery  secured  by  lien,  and  interest 
payment,  and  so  forth,  are  compelled  to 
be  set  aside  through  standby  agi  cements 
and  the  farmer's  creditors  are  forced  to 
wait  another  year  for  payment. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  wh'le 
hardships  were  created,  on  the  whole 
this  plan  worked  reasonably  well  not- 
withstanding the  complaints  from  the 
business  community  in  tlie  agricultural 
area. 

However,  1057  proved  to  be  a  year  that 
was  not  an  ordinary  disaster  year.  In 
previous  years  the  disasters  when  pro- 
claimed were  usually  limited  to  very 
small  areas  or  were  found  to  be  in  areas 
of  very  low-cost  agricultural  production. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  was 
not  this  type  disaster.  The  disaster  was 
widespread  and  hit  at  the  very  heart  of 
high  cost  agriculture  production,  that  is, 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Florida,' 
and  many  other  areas  of  the  country. 
In  Mississippi  alone  59  counties  out  of 
82  have  been  declared  disaster  areas; 
400,000  people  in  Mississippi  are  on  com- 
modity relief.  In  Arkansas  51  counties 
were  declared  disaster  areas  and  com- 
modity relief  is  being  extended  in  that 
State.  Southeast  Missouri,  west  Ten- 
nessee, and  Louisiana  are  similarly  af- 
fected; in  fact,  the  entire  lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  from  Cairo  south  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  large  areas  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
together  with  large  areas  in  Texas.  We 
hear  of  adverse  weather  in  Florida 
where  freezes  destroyed  the  citrus  crop; 
there  was  destruction  of  the  peanut  crop 
In  Georgia;  wet  corn  In  Minnesota  and 
Illinois  and  many  other  adverse  condi- 
tions in  agricultural  areas. 

The  staggering  effects  of  this  disaster 
are  revealed  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cotton  estimate  reports.    In  Au- 
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gust  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  about  13  milhon  bales. 
By  this  time  the  ginners  report  should 
have  confirmed  this  very  accurate  fore- 
cast of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
However,  the  ginners  report  revealed  a 
prospective  shortage  of  about  2  Vi  milhon 
bales  of  cotton  and  this  shortage  is 
largely  limited  to  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  plus  other  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and 
some  areas  in  Texas. 

In  fact,  the  December  ginners  report 
as  of  December  13  states  that  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  were  running 
1,188,000  bales  below  the  September  esti- 
mate and  this  is  cotton  alone,  not  count- 
ing the  proportionate  losses  in  other 
farm  crops.  A  grassroots  meeting  held 
at  StonevUle,  Miss.,  with  the  Mississippi 
Delta  Council  acting  as  host  with  repre- 
sentatives from  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas  present,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  farmers  in  these  areas  lack  40 
percent  of  paying  their  production  loans 
plus  farm  liens  and  necessary  open  ac- 
counts owing  to  concerns  fiirnishing 
agricultural  services. 

Another  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  this 
situation  is  the  e.Tect  that  these  losses 
have  on  business  supplying  agriculture. 
Farmers  in  this  area  are  unable  to  pay 
their  implement  notes,  they  are  unable 
to  pay  their  chemical  bills,  they  are  un- 
able to  pay  their  fertilizer  accounts  or 
pay  for  their  tractor  fuel.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  letters  whiclvl  have  received  from 
tractor  fuel  dealers,  fertilizer  and  chem- 
ical dealers  and  implement  dealers  in 
the  area  proclaimed  a  disaster  area  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Most  of 
these  dealers  state  that  they  cannot 
carry  on  next  year.  Some  of  them  state 
very  frankly  that  their  business  will  be 
forced  to  close  except  by  the  sufferance 
of  their  creditors. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  designed  to  give  imme- 
diate relief  to  this  type  of  small  business 
operation. 

Small  business  loans,  as  helpful  as 
they  might  prove  to  be,  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  collapse  of  agricultural 
credit.  The  disaster  lean  program  has 
heretofore  operated  well  in  limited 
situations.  It  must  be  supplemented  for 
this  present  major  disaster  and  possible 
future  catastrophes.  What  is  called  for 
is  second  mortgage  refinancing  over  a 
period  of  years  in  such  a  fashion  as  not 
to  impede  established  systems  of  credit. 

If  enacted,  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Farm  Loan  Act  will  fulfill  this  need. 
The  $200  million  authorization  is  not  an 
appropriation  and  will  come  from  assets 
now  available  to  the  intermediate  credit 
bank.  What  the  amendment  proposes  Is 
simply  this:  It  will  give  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  the  authority  to 
make  loans  through  the  intermediate 
credit  banks  to  production  credit  asso- 
ciations and  other  lending  agencies  of  a 
character  and  nature  that  are  not  now 
permitted  by  law.  Let  me  give  an  il- 
lustration as  to  how  the  plan  would  work. 
Through  crop  failures  an  individual 
farmer  is  now  confronted  with  a  net 
operating  loss  of  $10,000  on  his  1957 
operation.  Furthermore,  he  does  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  taxes  that  are 


now  due.  He  must  obtain  a  loan  to  pro- 
duce his  1958  crop;  yet  he  is  behind  on 
the  payments  for  his  tractors  and  ma- 
chinery, owes  large  bills  for  fuel  oil, 
poison,  machinery  repairs  and  numerous 
open  accounts  for  groceries,  drugs,  and 
other  essentials  that  formed  an  integral 
part  of  his  1957  operation.  Under  this 
proposed  amendment  he  can  now  go  to 
his  lending  agency  and  arrange  for  his 
1958  production  loan.  In  addition  to  this 
loan  the  lender  will  carefully  examine 
the  obligations  carried  over  from  the 
1957  crop  in  a  supplemental  loan  cover- 
ing a  period  of  from  3  to  5  years.  The 
money  will  then  be  made  available  for 
him  to  pay  off  the  numerous  tractors 
included  in  the  1957  deficit. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Honorable 
P.  F.  Williams,  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
written  to  Gov.  R.  B.  Tootell,  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  all  production 
credit  associations  in  the  affected  area. 
I  likewise  ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  written 
by  Senator  Pulbright  and  me  to  Gov- 
ernor Tootell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decembei  19, 1957. 
Mr.  P..  B.  TooTTL, 

Governor.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob:  1  have  had  two  conTersations 
with  Mr.  Courtney  Pace,  executive  secretary 
to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  with  reference 
to  conditions  prevailing  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  Arkansas  Delta,  Louisiana  Delta,  and 
Missouri  Delta.  In  addition  to  the  plan 
which  Senator  Eastland  first  started  we  have 
had  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Mississippi,  Arkansae,  and  Mis- 
souri to  suggest  sinailar  plans. 

Personally  I  cannot  see  how  the  production 
credit  associations  are  going  to  finance  the 
farmers  in  the  shape  they  are  in  financially 
nov7.  The  farmers  have  land  payments  to 
ma^e,  tezes.  implement  notes  to  meet,  pois- 
on from  last  year's  crop  to  pay  for;  In  fact, 
the  farmers  have  Innumerable  obligations  to 
meet,  and  the  production  credit  associations 
simply  cannot  lend  them  enough  money  to 
meet  their  debts  and  money  with  which  to 
produce  a  crop  In  1958. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposition  with  a 
number  of  large  producers,  also  discussed 
the  matter  with  production  credit  associa- 
tions. I  am  told  that  either  the  old  Federal 
mortgage  loan  or  the  Federal  land  bank  com- 
mirsioners  loan  can  be  reactivated  at  once, 
and  they  can  put  out  second-mortgage  money 
which  will  enable  the  farmers  to  pay  the  1957 
debts  and  then  get  money  from  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  with  which  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  In  1958. 

Implement  dealers  have  not  got  the  money 
to  carry  over  the  debts  until  1958.  The  banks 
have  not  got  the  money  to  carry  the  debts 
over  for  the  farmers.  The  production  credit 
associations  have  not  got  the  money  to  carry 
over  the  debts  simply  because  the  farmers 
have  not  got  the  security  to  put  up  to  pay 
their  debts.  I  will  thank  you  kindly  if  you 
will  look  Into  this  matter  and  see  what  can 
be  done. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Pace  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  he  tells  me  that  certainly  the  National 
Advisory  Ctommtttee  knows  something  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  proposition  in  the  States 
of  Mississippi.  Arkansaa,  Missouri,  Loulslaoa, 
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and  east  Texas.  Senator  Stsnnis,  of  Missis- 
Bippl;  Mr.  Smith,  Congressman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, who  lives  In  Greenwood,  Miss.;  and 
other  Mississippi  Congressmen  are  very  anx- 
ious to  have  the  advisory  conmilttee  take 
this  matter  up  In  January  with  you,  yoTir 
board,  and  the  Congress. 

If  you  should  want  to  Investigate  the  facts, 
I  would  certainly  be  delighted  to  have  you 
come  to  Clarksdale  or  send  somebody  to 
Clarksdale.  and  we  will  help  you  in  any  way. 
Frankly,  something  has  got  to  be  done  and 
done  quickly. 

Sincerely. 

P.  P.  Williams, 
Member,  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, Fifth  District. 


United  States  Senate. 

COMMrrTEX  ON  BANKINa  AND  CxniRENCT, 

December  20. 1957. 
TheHonorable  R.  B.  Tootel, 

Governor.  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Deak  Governor  Tootel:  We  are  in  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Hon. 
P.  P.  Williams,  member  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Fifth  District  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  letter 
outlines  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
farm  credit  machinery  In  the  disaster  areas 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Missouri,  west  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi.  Probably  other  States  now  or 
will  soon  have  similar  problems. 

As  of  this  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proclaimed  59  counties  in  Missis- 
sippi, 52  counties  in  Arkansas,  several  coun- 
ties in  Missouri  and  west  Tennessee  ae  dis- 
aster areas.  Incessant  rain  during  the  har- 
vest season  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  farmers  In  these  areas  to  meet  l^helr 
obligations. 

In  Mr.  Williams'  letter  he  states  "I  can- 
not see  how  the  production  credit  associa- 
tions are  going  to  finance  the  farmers  m 
the  shape  they  are  In  financially  now.  The 
farmers  have  land  payments  to  make,  taxes, 
implement  notes  to  meet,  poison  from  last 
year's  crops  to  pay  for.  In  fact  the  farmers 
have  Innumerable  obligations  to  meet,  and 
the  production  credit  associations  simply 
cannot  lend  them  enough  money  to  meet 
their  debts  and  money  with  which  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  In  1958."  He  then  suggested 
the  reactivation  of  the  former  Federal  mort- 
gage loan  program  or  the  Federal  land 
bank  commissioners  loan  program  so  that 
fanners  will  have  available  second -mortgage 
and  chattel  refinancing  over  a  period  of  years 
to  enable  them  to  pay  1957  debts. 

We  concur  in  the  observations  made  in 
Mr.  Williams'  letter  to  you.  We  have  realized 
the  seriousness  of  this  condition  for  some 
time  and  we  also  feel  that  the  present  credit 
machinery  is  inadequate. 

Disaster  loan  officials  are  reluctant  to 
make  loans  to  refinance  existing  obligations. 
However,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  people  in  these  areas. 

The  situation  Is  very  bad.  However.  It  is 
not  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  handled  by  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  coupled  with  the  realization  that  the 
primary  need  is  adequate  credit  over  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  enable  the  obligations 
and  losses  to  be  liquidated. 

Mr.  WUliams  suggested  a  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  and  we  concur  that  some  action  along 
this  line  would  be  very  helpfuL 

Early  In  January  we  will  propose  an 
amendmtot  to  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
enable  the  SmaU  Business  Administration  to 
extend  its  disaster  loan  program  to  areas 
where  disasters  occur  because  of  excess  rain- 
fall, as  well  as  drought  and  hurricanes.  We 
realize,  of  coxirse.  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
to  the  entire  credit  problem,  but  beUeve  it 
will  be  helpfuL    The  farm  economy  in  o\ir 


areas  has  been  stricken  to  suctt  an  extent 
that  the  business  community,  wnlch  directly 
and  indirectly  depends  upon  agriculture,  is 
also  suffering.  Small  business  loans  are  nec- 
essary to  finance  inventories  aocumulatlng 
because  of  lack  of  sales  to  facers,  and 
because  of  luicoUected  accountsl 

Early  in  January  we  expect  to  j  have  hear- 
ings on  this  amendment  and  we  ire  suggest- 
ing to  some  of  the  agriculture,  credit  and 
business  leaders  in  the  affectedl  areas  that 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  time  to  ask 
some  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions in  the  area  to  come  to  Washington 
for  a  discussion  of  this  matter  with  their 
representatives  in  Congress  and'  officials  of 
the  executive  agencies  Involve^.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  meeting  would  be,  helpful  in 
pointing  out  the  extent  of  the  <  isaster  and 
bringing  forth  suggestions  as  1  o  how  our 
credit  machinery  can  be  shaped  ;o  meet  the 
immediate  need. 

We  hope  you  and  your  advig  srs  will  be 
available  to  participate  in  these  discussions 
at  that  time.  In  the  meantin  e  we  hope 
that  your  agency  will  give  caref ulj  and  urgent 
consideration  as  to  what  can  be  (lone,  either 
by  regulation  or  amendment  to  existing  law. 
to  help  the  people  in  these  area  s.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary,  for,  as  you  know,  the 
1958  planting  season  must  be  am  nged  for  in 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  O.   Sastlamd. 
J.  W.  Fu]  bright. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pre  Ident,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  ]  'ulbright] 
and  I  have  suggested  that  ttie  impor- 
tance of  this  question  would,  im  our  opin- 
ion, justify  business  and  credit  leaders 
coming  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
their  representatives  in  Cong]  ess  and  to 
appear  before  such  committees  as  may 
seem  appropriate  and  discuss  this  whole 
subject  in  a  roundtable  form  with  the 
administrative  agencies  involved,  which 
would  be  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  A:lministra- 
tion,  looking  forward  to  wha  «ver  steps 
are  necessary  to  take  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency character  of  the  declfaration  of 
disaster  as  presented  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Undoubtei  lly  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  w  lo  are  not 
Immediately  affected  at  this  time  will  be 
tremendously  interested  in  this  entire 
subject  matter.  We  have  [suggested 
January  21  as  a  target  date  lor  such  a 
conference.  [ 

The  two  presently  proposed  amend- 
ments will  give  to  the  coiference  a 
soimd  base  for  a  thorough] discussion 
of  the  situation.  Copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  each  Member  of  tihe  Senate. 
Their  suggestions,  advice,  and  criticisms 
between  now  and  the  convening  date  of 
this  conference  will  be  apprfcciated,  as 
well  as  their  participation  in  he  confer- 
ence itself. 

I  believe  that  Senators  who  lave  here- 
tofore introduced  legislation  (  n  subjects 
similar  to  this  will  find  in  thei  e  two  pro- 
posed amendments  the  complete  answer 
to  every  problem  with  which  they  were 
confronted  at  the  time  of  th<  introduc- 
tion of  their  bills,  and  thii  proposed 
procedure  is  far  simpler  than  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  hereto  ore  been 
suggested.  | 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  the  (immediate 
passage  of  these  amendments , 
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The  VICE  PRESIDEIT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  bjf  Mr.  Eastlaitd 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  ttteir  titles,  and 
referred  to  the  CommittOe  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

8.  2920.  A  bin  to  provide  far  small  business 
disaster  loans  in  areas  affected  by  excessive 
rainfall:  and  | 

S.  2921.  A  biU  to  enable  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  to  limit  endorsers^  lia- 
bility on  loans  in  disaster  aaeas. 

Exhibit  1  | 
Department  or  Acaicxr4TT7RS. 

Ofucx  or  the  Secretaet, 
Waahington,  December  10,  1957. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FtTLBXIGHT.  I 

United  States  Senate^ 

Deas  Senatok  Pulbeight:  We  were  glad  to 
get  your  letter  of  November  [29,  1957,  and  to 
have  your  appraisal  of  the  dietress  caused 
among  Arkansas  farmers  because  of  exces- 
sive rains  over  the  past  month.  Your  letter 
confirms  information  that  has  been  mad* 
available  to  us  from  other  saurces. 

We  have  tried  to  alleviate  i  the  dlfllcultle* 
faced  by  Arkansas  farmers  because  of  the 
excessive  rain.  On  May  2S,  the  President 
designated  flooded  areas  In  A  kansas  as  major 
disaster  under  Public  Law  <i75.  On  Augxist 
19  he  amended  this  designi  tion  to  include 
additional  areas.  We  sent  (ine  of  our  most 
able  fieldmen,  Mr.  James  Cr)ss,  Into  Arkan- 
sas. He  gave  us  a  report  inllcaUng  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  disaster.  On  Juae  20,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  made  avaUable 
surplus  stocks  of  feed  grain  without  cost  to 
eligible  Arkansas  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  diEtre«8(!d  livestock  in 
Lafayette,  Little  River.  Hempstead,  and 
BtiUer  Counties. 

Under  Public  Law  38, 26  co  mties  hare  been 
designated  by  the  Secretar]  as  eligible  for 
emergency  credit.  Nlneteei.  counties  have 
been  designated  for  agrlculti  ral  conservation 
practices.  Two  hundred  aid  ninety  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  sent  ifito  the  State  as 
a  contribution  to  restore  flood -damaged 
lands.  We  are  now  reviewing  this  program 
BO  as  to  make  further  cont^butlons  for  re- 
storing flood-damaged  areas  after  January  1. 

As  of  June  1.  1957.  178,4(3  family  unite 
were  receiving  donated  surplus  commodltiea 
from  the  Department  of  Agilculture.  These 
commodities  are  stm  avails  ble  to  those  in 
need. 

It  Is  noted  that  you  bellev4  that  emergency 
credit  policies  should  be  reviewed  with  the 
end  In  view  of  granting  emergency  loans  for 
refinancing  exlsUng  debts,  j  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  only  one  of  many  credit 
institutions  serving  Arkansas  farmers.  We 
have  Inquired  as  to  deports  In  Arkansas 
banks  and  flnd  that,  while  deposits  are  down, 
the  banks  are  still  In  a  strong  position. 

In  addition,  production  credl'  associa- 
tions operate  in  your  State  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  advises  us  that  they 
are  able  with  very  few  exceptions  to  take 
care  of  their  regular  cus^mers  and  ar« 
willing  and  able  to  serve  1  new  ones.  In 
short,  there  is  no  shortage  of  loanable  fund* 


Federal   Inter- 


in   the   area  served   by   thel 

mediate  Credit  Bank  of  St.  Loulsr 

The  Department  has  two  statutory  au- 
thorities which  may  be  usee  to  assist  farm- 
ers with  loans  falling  in  the  ^neral  category 
of  production  and  intermediate-type  credit. 


These  statutory  authorities 
the     fullest     extent     possible     In     assisting 
Arkansas  farmers  as  a  resist  of  the  losses 
that  have  occurred  there. 

der  which  these  loans  are 

upon  the  provisions  in  tlt~Btatutes  and 
understandings  that  have  been  reached  with 
Congress  concerning  the  uie  of  audi  au 


will  be  used  to 
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thoiitles.    Tbesa  two  types  of  loans  are  ex- 
plained below: 

Ojjeratlng  loans  under  title  n  of  the  Bank- 
bead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  are  made  to 
eligible  farmers  for  such  items  as  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, gas  and  oil,  machinery  repair,  other 
farm  needs  and  living  expenses.  These 
loans  are  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  live- 
stock, farm  machinery,  and  the  refinancing 
of  debts  on  livestock  and  farm  machinery. 
These  loans  are  made  from  appropriated 
funds.  The  county  offices  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  now  processing 
loans  to  farmers  for  the  purposes  Indicated 
above  as  applications  therefor  are  approved 
by  the  local  county  committees. 

Emergency  loans  under  Public  Law  38  are 
now  available  in  25  counties  in  Arkansas 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  These  loans  are  available 
for  farm  operating  costs  and  living  expenses. 
However,  the  operating  budgets  made  up  In 
connection  with  these  loans  may  Include  in- 
terest to  other  creditors  for  loans  secured 
by  liens  on  farm  machinery  and  loans  se- 
cured by  real  estate  Hens  on  the  farm. 
These  loans  are  not  available  for  the  re- 
financing of  debts.  These  emergency  loans 
are  made  from  a  revolving  fund  established 
by  Congress  when  Public  Law  38  was  en- 
acted In  1949.  The  Department's  policy  of 
not  making  loans  from  this  revolving  fund 
for  the  relinanclng  of  debts  to  other  cred- 
itors has  been  a  long-standing  policy  of  the 
Department.  This  policy  has  been  dlscusred 
at  many  hearings  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees participated  in  by  Department 
officials. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  use  of 
both  authorities  described  herein  will  enable 
the  Department  to  satlEfactorlly  meet  the 
credit  needs  In  these  emergency  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  stands 
ready  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  with  emergency  credit  in 
the  financing  of  eligible  farmers  for  produc- 
tion of  next  year's  crops.  It  Is  particularly 
alert  to  assist  farmers  who  have  suffered 
from  disasters  beyond  their  control  but  wi£h 
to  continue  their  operations.  It  Is  ready  to 
help  with  the  conservation  practices  in  re- 
storing land  damaged  by  excessive  rains  and 
floods.  If  there  Is  a  need  for  feed  grain  to 
maintain  basic  breeding  herds,  these  sup- 
plies may  be  made  available.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can,  as  it  has 
done  heretofore,  make  surplus  foods  avail- 
able to  needy  persons. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  hide  behind  technicalities 
in  reviewing  requests  for  assistance  on  re- 
ceipt of  reports  from  our  State  disaster  com- 
mittee. Action  to  alleviate  distress  among 
Arkansas  fanners  wUl  be  taken  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  manner.  We  will 
give  prompt  consideration  to  all  requests 
from  the  Arkansas  State  Disaster  Committee 
to  the  full  extent  Intended  by  the  appropri- 
ate statutes.  This  Includes  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  feed  grain,  assistance  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  flood -damaged  lands,  emer- 
gency credit,  and  making  available  stirplus 
foods. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  farmers 
who  suffered  such  severe  losses  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  provided 
by  the  Department's  Federal  crop  insurance 
program  or  hedge  against  loss  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  soil  bank  program.  By  rue 
of  these  programs  a  farmer  can  protect  him- 
self against  disastrous  losses  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  these  protections  be  considered 
in  planning  next  year's  farm  operations. 

Again  let  me  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  be 
helpful  in  serving  the  farmers  of  Arkansas 
who  flnd  themselves  in  difficulty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tmxtk  D.  Mobsk. 
Under  Secretary. 
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Untied  States  Seivatk, 
CoMmrxKE  ON  Bamkimc  akb  Cubxenct. 

_  November  29,  1957. 

The  Honorable  Baa  Tarr  Bbksow, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D.  C. 
De.ak  Mr.  Sccbxtart:  I  shotUd  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  critical  situation  fac- 
ing Arkansas  fanners  brought  about  by  tlie 
cumulative  effects  of  adverse  weather  this 
year. 

As  you  know,  Arkansas  and  other  States  in 
the  West  and  Southwest  had  vmtU  this  year 
sxiffered  through  several  yecuv  of  serious 
drought.  The  drought  forced  many  farmers 
to  abandon  or  sell  their  farms  and  seek  work 
in  the  cities.  Countless  others  were  left  In 
an  almost  Impossible  financial  situation. 
Much  cf  the  distress  suffered  by  farmers  in 
Arkansas  could  have  been  aUeviated  by 
prompt  and  sympathetic  assistance  under 
the  disaster  programs  adminlrtered  b'-  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire.  For  example. 
Arkansas  farmers  suffering  from  last  year's 
drought  were  not  made  eligible  for  hay  and 
grain  assistance  under  Public  Law  875  imtll 
February  of  this  year  and  then  only  8 
counties  were  designated.  This  was  only  a 
fraction  of  the  counties  pleading  for  relief, 
and  the  aid  given  was  much  too  late  to  save 
many  farmers  from  ruin.  A  more  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  problems  of  the 
disaster  stricken  farmers  by  Department 
personnel  woiUd  have  prevented  much 
distress. 

Most  farmers  were  optimistic  over  pros- 
pects this  year  and  hoped  for  fairly  normal 
weather  conditions.  However,  a  late  freeze 
destroyed  much  of  the  fruit  crops.  Exten- 
sive heavy  rains  during  the  planting  season 
prevented  many  farmers  from  planting  their 
crops  until  early  summer  and  newly  planted 
crops  on  thousands  of  acres  were  washed 
out  by  flooding.  Some  farmers  planted  their 
crops  as  many  as  three  times  before  achiev- 
ing success.  Despite  these  adverse  effects, 
indications  this  faU  pointed  to  good  crops, 
considering  the  acreage  under  cultivation. 
Two  weeks  of  torrential  rain  this  month  have 
completely  changed  this  picture  and  the 
farmers  are  in  serious  difficulty  again. 

The  State  has  already  received  rainfall  of 
66.43  inches  this  year — more  than  any  year 
since  1884.  As  of  November  19.  the  rainfall ' 
for  November  already  measures  9.24  Inches. 
This  has  had  disastrous  effects  on  crops  now 
being  harvested.  Thousands  of  acres  of  good 
cotton  are  lying  completely  under  water,  and 
if  any  cotton  is  to  be  salvaged  from  this  land 
it  will  be  of  very  poor  quality.  The  cotton 
crop  harvest  was  far  behind  normal  schedule, 
due  to  the  late  planting  and  other  factors. 
Much  of  the  crop  was  stlU  in  the  fields  when 
the  rains  came.  Reports  of  crop  damage  are 
incomplete  at  this  time,  but  losses  will  un- 
doubtedly run  into  many  millions.  In  Jeffer- 
son County  alone  the  county  agent  estimates 
that  the  cotton  crop  losses  wiU  be  at  least 
$3  million.  Similar  losses  can  be  expected  for 
all  cotton-producing  counties  in  eastern  Ar- 
kansas and  the  lowlands  of  the  Southwest. 
Great  losses  will  also  be  Inctured  In  the  rice, 
soybean,  sorghum,  and  lespedeza  crops.  The 
farmers  of  Arkansas  are  in  need  of  all  pos- 
sible assistance  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  help  in  recovering  from  this 
catastrophe. 

Twenty-five  counties  in  Arkansas  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  emergency  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  38.  Many  counties 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  recent  rains  are 
not  included  in  this  authorisation.  It  la 
apparent  that  many  more  counties  should  be 
authorized  for  emergency  loans.  I  under- 
stand that  additional  action  is  needed  to 
make  the  already  designated  counties  eligible 
for  aid  for  losses  from  recent  flooding  since 
the  current  authorization  relates  only  to 
losses  suffered  earlier  this  year.  I  hope  this 
authorization  will  be  made   promptly  and 


ttiat  the  other  oountleB  which  were  afflicted 
by  recent  rains  will  be  added  to  the  eligible 

I  realize  that  the  current  Department 
policy  does  not  favor  granting  emergency 
loans  for  refinancing  existing  indebtedness. 
I  believe  this  policy  should  be  reviewed.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  farmers  is  for 
refinancing  debte  to  prevent  foreclosures  on 
their  land  and  chattels  as  weU  as  prevent- 
ing additional  strains  on  an  already  over- 
btirdened  farm  credit  situation.  The  cxirrent 
credit  needs  of  the  farmers  cannot  be  met 
with  "production-  loans.  Therefore,  1  urge 
that  you  give  careful  and  considerate  at- 
tention to  making  available  emergency-type 
loans  for  reflnancing  puiposes. 

The  farmers  in  Arkansas  have  suffered 
tremendoiis  losses  in  recent  years  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  are  normally  con- 
ditioned to  accepting  setbacks  by  natvu-e.  as 
are  farmers  everywhere.  However,  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  without  delay  In 
emergency  conditions  the  disaster  relief 
which  Congress  has  authorized.  It  is  dlffl- 
eult  to  tell  at  this  stage  what  addtUonal 
assistance  Arkansas  farmers  wlU  need  other 
than  emergency  credit.  In  aU  probabUlty. 
feed  and  grain  relief  imder  Public  Law  875 
will  be  needed  in  some  sections.  Many  areas 
WiU  need  authorization  for  land  rehabili- 
tation practices  under  the  agriculture  con- 
servation program.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment Will  take  a  positive  attitude  toward  re- 
lieving the  plight  of  the  affected  farmers  and 
will  not  hide  behind  technicaliUes  in  refusing 
requests  for  assistance.  The  Department 
wUl,  of  course,  receive  official  reports  from  the 
State  disaster  committee  on  needs  for  var- 
ious types  of  aid.  I  urge  that  these  reporte 
be  acted  upon  prompOy  so  that  the  farmers 
can  receive  the  relief  to  which  they  are  en- 
Utled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FOLBBICRT. 

EXHiBrr  2 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  November 

26. 1957J 
Weatheb  to  Blame:   State  Farmebs  Comrr 

CBOP   Loss   IN    MlLUONS 

(By  Clifton  Wells) 

The  weather  has  dealt  Arkansas'  delta  cot- 
ton farmers  a  body  blow. 

"Some  of  them  are  out  of  bvislness  right 
now  and  don't  know  it."  said  one  eastern 
Arkansas  observer. 

While  it  is  the  delta  farmers  who  have  felt 
the  bnmt  of  periodic  rains  and  an  early 
freeze,  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  State 
are  suffering.  And  the  impact  of  reduced 
farm  Income  already  is  being  felt  by  many 
segments  of  business. 

Farmers  with  reduced  production  and  crops 
of  poor  quality  whidi  wlU  bring  lower  prices, 
will  have  fewer  dollars  to  spend.  Many  may 
not  be  able  to  repay  loans  they  received  last 
spring. 

The  Agricultural  Department  said  that  on 
October  1 ,  the  cash  Income  of  Arkansas  f arm- 
•rs  was  down  $85  milUon  from  last  year. 

Harold  F.  Ohlendorf.  Oeceola,  president  oS 
the  Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  de- 
scribed the  situation  as  critical.  He  said  it 
could  get  worse. 

Neither  Ohlendorf  nor  Government  n^y^Blt 
would  estimate  tlie  total  damage  wrought  by 
the  weather  or  what  the  ultimate  loas  might 
be.  But  they  agreed  that  It  already  la  in  th* 
tnlUions  of  doUars. 

The  weattker  threw  Its  first  pfancb  last 
•prlng. 

Rains  canaed  widespread  flooding  from  tof 
face  water  and  rivers.  Thousands  of  acres 
along  rivers  and  creeks  throughout  the  State 
were  inundated  and  surface  water  covered 
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much  acreage  In  northeast  Arkansas,  destroy« 
Ing  just  planted  crops. 

Farmers  replanted — some  of  them  two  or 
three  times. 

Through  the  summer  more  rain  hampered 
cultivation  and  spraying  operations,  despite 
a   plush  growing  season. 

In  October  still  maturing  crops— delayed 
because  of  the  late  planting — were  caught  by 
an  early  freeze. 

Then  came  more  rain,  again  pushing 
rivers  and  creeks  out  of  their  banks  and 
preventing  harvest.  Machines  and  laborers 
were  idled  as  the  rainfall  either  ruined  or 
lowered  the  grade  of  stands  still  in  the  soaked 
fields. 

By  November  1  last  year,  1,257,047  bales  of 
cotton  had  been  ginned  In  Arkansas.  The 
Census  Bureau  said  that  prior  to  the  same 
date  this  year  only  644,577  bales  had  been 
ginned — a  reduction  of  nearly  50  percent. 

During  the  first  three-quarters  of  1956,  the 
Agriculture  Department  said,  Arkansas  farm- 
ers received  $343,262,000  for  their  products. 
During  the  same  period  of  1957  the  cash  in- 
come was  only  $258,135,000. 

The  Arkansas  farmer — now  faced  with  a 
smaller  than  normal  crop  and  one  of  low 
quality — began  the  year  with  fewer  acres  on 
which  to  plant  cotton. 

The  State's  allotment  for  1957  was  1,416.809 
acres  compared  to  1,424,511  the  previous  year. 
In  addition,  about  186,000  acres  were  placed 
In  the  soil  bank,  a  program  under  which  the 
Government  tries  to  reduce  surpluses  by  dis- 
couraging planting. 

Flooding  prevented  many  acres  from  being 
planted. 

The  crop  loss  In  Jefferson  County  alone  re- 
cently was  estimated  at  $3  million — a  figure 
based  on  normal  production. 

Ashley  County  Agent  D.  M.  Vaught  esti- 
mated the  cotton  loss  at  $500,000.  The  loss 
to  all  crops  in  Randolph  County  was  placed 
at  $1  million  by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

In  Craighead  County,  the  county  agent, 
Herbert  Russell,  said  Craighead  farmers 
would  be  lucky  to  get  50,000  bales  of  cotton 
this  year.  He  said  Craighead  produced  77,000 
bales  a  year  ago. 

The  loss  in  farm  income  already  is  being 
felt. 

Amos  David.  Caraway,  a  butane-gas  dealer, 
reported  about  25  percent  more  delinquent 
accounts  than  last  year.  A  lot  of  the  delin- 
quents, he  said,  are  customers  who  normally 
would  take  advantage  of  30-day  discounts. 

An  implement  dealer  in  northeast  Arkansas 
said  his  business  was  off  20  percent  and  de- 
linquent accounts  up  40  percent. 

The  east  Arkansan,  who  said  many  small 
farmers  were  already  out  of  business  but 
didn't  know  it,  said,  "They'll  find  out  next 
spring  when  they  try  to  get  their  furnish." 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  November  14, 
1957J 

Drkams  or  Farmebs  Shatterzo  bt  Raut 
(By  Leland  DuVall) 

The  dreams  of  Arkansas  farmers  are  turn- 
ing to  nightmares  in  the  wake  of  rainstorms 
and  generally  adverse  weather. 

After  struggling  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  spring  planting  seas- 
ons in  recent  years,  farmers  emerged  with 
what  promised  to  be  a  fair  to  good  crop.  The 
freeze  and  excessive  rains  have  changed  the 
picture. 

Even  before  the  latest  storms,  the 
Arkansas  cotton  crop  prospects  had  declined 
sharply.  The  latest  estimate,  based  on  con- 
ditions as  of  November  1,  placed  the  crop 
10  percent  below  the  October  report. 

But  this  Is  by  no  means  the  biggest  loss. 
Farmers  probably  will  feel  their  sharpest 
pains  from  loss  of  grade.  The  market  spread 
Is  unusually  vride  this  year  and  there  Is  • 
good  chance  that  it  will  Increase  more. 

Little  Bock  buyers  said  yesterday  that  the 
price  spread  from  the  Middling  grade  upward 


was  not  particularly  wide  but  fronb  the  Mid- 
dling grade  dovm  the  market  sli»s  sharply. 
One  buyer  said  yesterday  that  |he  spread 
was  about  $20  a  bale  between  Middling  cotton 
with  a  staple  Low  Middling  withi  the  sam* 
staple. 

PEB   POITND   SPREAD 

Stated  in  price,  this  would  me|tn  that  if 
liliddllng  cotton  of  the  specified  length  were 
selling  at  36.6  cents  a  pound,  :the  same 
staple  length  in  Strict  Low  Midd^g  would 
bring  only  32.5  cents.  Another  l)uyer  said 
Strict  Low  Spotted  cotton  of  tbis  staple 
length  would  bring  no  more  than  24  cents. 
There  were  reports  that  some  oDtton  was 
sold  at  17  cents. 

When  this  rain  stops  and  the  cotton  is 
finally  picked,  there  is  a  good  cl  ance  that 
the  grade  will  be  down  to  the  poll  t  that  the 
selling  price  will  range  between  19  and  25 
cents,  one  buyer  said. 

The  weather  was  responsible  for  part  of 
the  loss  of  anticipated  production.  The  crop 
was  planted  considerably  later  man  usual 
but  there  appeared  to  be  a  good  ciance  that 
it  would  overcome  the  handicap  atid  make  a 
normal  or  better  crop.  Cool,  damp  weather 
late  In  the  growing  season  slowel  the  ma- 
turity rate  so  that  the  bolls  tha ;  were  set 
did  not  fill  out  as  rapidly  as  they  vould  have 
done  in  hot  weather. 


OETOLIATION    DIFFICULT 


Defoliation,  where  it  was  tried, 
cult  and  this  slowed  the  harvest  a  '.  the  early 
cotton. 

"There  has  been  little  opportunity  to  use 
the  mechanical  pickers,"  said  wiHi&m  E. 
Woodall,  extension  cotton  specialist, 
have  seen  some  of  the  machines  at  work 
and  they  were  doing  a  poor  Job.  The  farm- 
ers had  no  choice,  since  they  }  rere  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  losing  the  vhole  crop 
or  gathering  what  they  could." 

He  said  that  in  fields  where  t^e  tires  of 
the  picker  slipped  or  skidded,  thi  i  efficiency 
of  the  machine  declined  rapidly  because  of 
the  altered  ratio  between  the  plcMng  drxuns 
and  the  movement  through  the  1  eld. 


was  difll- 


OTHSR   CROPS 


Rice  farmers  are  facing  similar 


problems. 


Harry  W.  Wellhausen,  extension  a  p-onomist, 
said  much  of  the  early  rice  had  been  har- 
vested but  the  late  crop  was  thri  atened  by 
high  water.  Farmers  are  faced  w  Ith  higher 
costs  because  the  harvest  will  b<  slow. 

Losses  of  grain  sorghum  are  e  [i>ected  to 
be  heavy. 

Soybeans  present  a  slightly  diflefc-ent  prob 
lem.     Wellhausen   said    most   of  (the    beans 
were  mature  when  the  frost  came  and  there 
was  little  danger  of  shattering. 

But  short  days  and  wet  grouna  will  keep 
the  moisture  content  of  the  beanl  high  and 
this  will  interfere  with  the  storie.  Well- 
hausen said  beans  could  be  storep  safely  if 
they  had  less  than  14  percent  moistiu-e. 
Above  that  level  losses  will  occui.  The  al 
ternative  is  to  harvest  the  beans  when  the 
moisture  content  is  high,  then  di  y  them  to 
the  safe  level. 

But  this  is  expensive. 

The  tragedy  of  the  whole  thing  Is  that  the 
circiunstances  are  completely  o  it  of  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  and  the  troables  were 
caused  by  factors  over  which  thi  sy  had  no 
control. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  December  13, 
19571 
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Weather-Battered  Eastern 
Lean  Year 

(By  Bill  Lewis) 

Parkin,  December  12.— Man  anfa  the  ele- 
ments combined  this  year  to  dealfarmers  of 
the  rich  St.  Francis  River  lands  of  this  area 
a  blow  that,  for  some  of  them,  may  well 
prove  to  spell  financial  ruin.  ' 

Spring  floods  delayed  planting  ( r  required 
replanting,  in  some  cases  as  of  te  x  as  three 


and  while  the 
thoiuands   of 


Vanvxiry  9 

times.  This  In  turn  caused  late-maturlns 
crops  that  were  severely  dama  ;ed  by  an  early 
frost. 

Then  the  rains  came  again 

water   has   greatly  subsided,!  „ 

acres  of  dirty  cotton,  milo  train  sorghum, 
and  other  crop*  lie  unharteated  In  stlU 
soggy  fields.  1 

The  situation  has  reached  tlie  point  where 
field  hands,  whose  employers  are  unable  to 
continue  carrying  them  fii|anclally.  plod 
through  the  wet  fields  in  wfeather  so  cold 
that  it  normally  would  keepi  them  indoors, 
picking  the  ragged  cotton  tatters  that  re- 
main, earning  enough  to  kefp  eating. 

A  week,  two  at  the  most,  iwiU  wind  that 
up,  and  one  large-scale  farm^  said  the  only 
prospect  for  relief  for  the  hfvnds  after  then 
would  be  surplus  commodities,  distributed 
by  county  Judges.  1 

Cross  County  people  are  kccustomed  to 
fioods — the  seasonal  ones  thkr,  result  from 
high  water  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Tho 
flooding.  In  fact.  Is  largely  responsible  for  tha 
richness  of  their  soil.  But  injthe  past,  these 
have  occurred  before  the  planting  season 
and  after  harvesting,  and  the  first  killing 
frost  hasn't  come  so  early.     T 

Rainfall  for  the  county  normally  averages 
about  60  inches.  By  this  week.  73.922  inches 
of  rain  had  hit  Cross  County  Itself,  and  as 
much  or  more  had  fallen  in  me  areas  to  the 
north  drained  by  the  Bt.  Franks- 
Tears  ago,  the  St.  Francis,  ^hlch  squeezes 
between  Crowley's  Ridge  on  ^he  west  and  a 
high  bank  on  the  east  to  th^e  southwest  of 
Parkin,  could  easily  handlei  the  excessive 
rains  that  fell  in  southeast  Missouri  and 
northeast  Arkansas.  The  excees  water  mean- 
dered through  the  gullies,  taling  Its  normal 
lazy  time. 

Now,  an  elaborate  systeo  i  of  drain:  ::• 
ditches  making  up  the  Little^lver  drainage 
system  in  southeast  Missouri ! speeds  the  ex- 
cess water  down  the  tributaries  that  feed 
into  the  St.  Francis  and  a  mannuule  leveed 
ditch  now  called  St.  Francis^ay.  The  river 
and  the  bay  meet  at  a  point  Jxist  above  the 
river's  "tight  squeeze"  at  Pixkin,  bringing 
more  water  than  the  well-cohflned  riverbed 
can  possibly  handle.  The  wat^r  simply  backs 
up,  overflowing  roads,  fields,  afad  the  founda- 
tion of  houses.  I 

ONLT  $3   mLuoir 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  started  a  proj- 
ect for  opening  up  the  bottleileck  by  ditches 
from  the  Mississippi  River  northward  to  the 
Parkin  area,  but  this  is  expect  sd  to  cost  some 
$55  million  and  the  corps  now  is  getting 
only  about  $3  million  a  yea^for  the  work. 

Farmers  of  the  area  are  in  Agreement  that 
this  is  the  only  solution  to  ^e  problem  of 
fioodlng  caused  by  excessive  tains  and  they 
press  their  cause  for  more  kunds  for  the 
engineers  at  every  opportunity.  They  con- 
cede that  their  chances  for  speeding  the  work 
aren't  too  bright  at  the  momjent.  In  view  of 
recent  Congressional  talk  of]  the  increased 
cost  of  a  missiles  program  to  $iatch  Russia's. 

Sputniks  seem  remote  to  Ithem  in  their 
present  dUQcultles. 

Cotton  Is,  of  course,  the  principal  crop  and 
moneymaker,  with  rice  next,  Soybeans  third, 
and  mllo  fourth.  Despite  the  adverse 
weather,  rice  planters  have  fayed  better  than 
the  cotton  farmers,  but  in  a  county  where 
the  entire  economy  is  pegged  to  agriculture, 
losses  in  any  crops  are  felt  by  Just  about 
everybody. 

GRADE   LOSSGRKA'ff 

Troy  8.  Jennings,  the  Crots  County  ex- 
tension service  agent,  has  astimated  that 
for  cotton  and  rice,  production  costs  for  this 
year's  crops  were  25  percent  greater  than 
normal  and  that  on  cotton  crops  alone 
farmers  will  lose  $600,000  to  the  downgrad- 
ing of  cotton  quality  and  $^25,000  for  the 
acreage  not  planted.  The  lock  on  rice  from 
these  two  causes  will  run  ibout  $285,000, 
soybeans  $200,000,  and  mUo  166,000. 
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Cotton  that  normally  would  sell  for  36 
to  37  cents  a  pound  will  be  downgraded  to 
21  to  25  cents.  And  the  amount  of  even 
this  poor  quality  of  cotton  that  can  be  har- 
yested  has  been  reduced  in  many  Instancea 
to  one-fourth  of  the  estimated  crop. 

Miles  McPeek.  statUUclan  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  estimates  this  year's 
cotton  crop  for  the  entire  SUte  wlU  amount 
to  885,000  bates.  31  percent  less  than  last 
year's  crop,  and  32  percent  below  the  10- 
year  average.  Early  sales  have  been  at 
slightly  improved  prices  but  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  prices  would  drop  even  more 
than  31  percent  when  the  damaged  cotton 
reaches  the  market. 

Added  to  the  excessive  and  early  f^oct  was 
an  unusually  oool  and  moist  fall  that  re- 
tarded the  opening  of  the  cotton  bolls. 

J.  X.  Hollan.  Jr..  of  Levesque,  who  operates 
a  general  store  and  gin  for  about  1.800  acres 
of  cotton  farmland,  said  he  normaUy  could 
•xpect  to  gin  at  least  a  bale  per  acre. 

"The  first  overflow  took  25  percent,"  Hol- 
lan said.  -We  lost  another  25  percent  from 
frost  damage  in  October  and  another  25  per- 
cent In  the  November  flood.  So  far  we've 
ginned  697  bales  on  better  than  1.800  acre* 
of  land,  and  that's  about  all  well  get  this 


BT7n.T  ZJCTKBS 

One  of  Honan's  neighbors.  John  H.  John- 
•on.  built  levees  around  alxjut  1,000  acres  of 
his  cotton  and  mllo  land,  which  borders  on 
Crowley's  Ridge,  instaUed  Uft  pumps  and 
saved  his  crop.  But  pumping  and  levee  work 
are  exi>ensive  and  even  Impractical  for  tha 
lower  lying  areas  of  the  county. 

Morris  Smith,  Jr.,  of  W.  M.  Smith  &  Sons. 
one  of  the  larger  farms  of  Cross  County,  said 
700  acres  of  their  farm  had  been  under  water 
for  5  months  of  this  year — 4  In  the  spring  and 
1  In  the  fall — and  the  chances  are  much  of 
that  land  will  be  Inundated  for  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

The  high  water  blocked  a  gravel  road  nor- 
mally used  to  transport  cotton  to  the  gin. 
and  Instead  of  6  miles.  Smith  had  to  haul  the 
harvested  cotton  45  miles. 

Smith  is  a  director  of  the  St.  Francis  Levee 
Board  which  is  promoting  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project.  The  project  is  federally 
financed.  He  said  the  project,  if  completed 
now,  would  lower  the  St.  Francis  River  8  feet. 

The  Smith  farm  also  breeds  Angiu  cattle 
and  ponies  and  operates  lU  own  gin. 

MAT    SREAK    EVEN 

The  large  operators— those  who  have  sub- 
Hdiary  interests  in  addition  to  farming- 
may  manage  to  break  even  this  year,  or  at 
least  sxiffer  losses  small  enough  to  allow  them 
to  continue. 

The  others,  those  who  rent  their  lands 
and  borrow  money  to  make  crops,  won't  fare 
•o  well. 

A  typical  example  of  the  latter  Is  a  young 
man  with  a  wife  and  two  children  who  had 
wisely  placed  enough  of  hU  rented  farm  in 
the  soil-bank  program  to  repay  his  crop  loan. 
He  was  confident  he  would  make  enough  to 
pay  rent  on  the  land  and  provide  his  family 
with  a  livelihood.  His  crop  was  a  failure  and 
he  was  forced  to  take  a  teaching  Job  to  sup- 
port hU  family.  *^ 

One  of  the  major  operators,  who  owns 
4.000  of  the  richest  acres  of  the  county,  com- 
mented that  he  would  gladly  accept  a  $75,000 
loss  thU  year— if  he  could  then  rest  assured 
his  losses  wouldn't  exceed  that  figure. 

B.  D.  McKnlght.  who  has  a  farm  under 
lease,  operates  the  St.  Francis  Pedigreed  Seed 
Co.  and  has  other  farming  Interests,  voiced 
cautious  optimism  that  those  who  wer« 
honest  in  their  work  and  who  have  really 
tried  will  be  able  to  get  more  credit  for  a 
crop  next  year. 

Kven  if  they  do.  It  will  take  them  8  to  B 
years  to  recover  from  this  year's  setback. 
M-Knlght  said.  "Tou  uaed  to  be  able  to 
make  it  back  in  a  year,  but  the  margln'a  too 


dose  now."  McKnlght  said.  "Sometimes  If  a 
Just  best  to  give  up  and  turn  to  somethlns 
else."  • 

OTRXtS  rEXL  PINCH 

others  feel  the  pinch,  a  Parkin  farm 
equipment  dealer  who  sold  $18,000  worth  of 
equipment  last  year  has  sold  Jiist  a  little 
more  than  $2,000  worth  this  year.  Power 
cutofEs  are  far  more  numerous  this  year 
than  normally,  and  some  grocery  stores  are 
Just  barely  staying  open. 

The  oldtlmers  of  the  area  agree  that  the 
combination  of  disasters  this  year  are  \m- 
precedented  in  their  lifetimes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Easi- 
LANo]  and  other  of  nxy  colleagues  in  the 
sponsorship  of  these  bills,  which  are  of 
such  vital  immediate  importance  to  the 
farmers,  the  small-business  men,  and  the 
economy  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
parts  of  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and 
which  may  affect  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Speaking  of  Tennessee,  I  have  been 
sorely  concerned  during  trips  I  have 
made  this  past  fall  through  west  Ten- 
nessee— the  cotton-growing  part  of  the 
State. 

There,  as  In  Mississippi  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Midsouth,  excessive  rain- 
fall did  tremendous  damage  to  last  year's 
crop.  The  farmers  are  now  caught  in  a 
squeeze:  They  can  borrow  money  to  put 
In  next  year's  crop,  but  under  existing 
laws  they  cannot  borrow  to  pay  what 
they  owe  on  last  year's  crop.  The  small- 
business  men  are  in  a  difBcult  plight  be- 
cause of  the  same  natural  disaster:  The 
farmers  cannot  pay  their  last  year's  biUs 
and  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy,  so 
Inventories  are  stacking  up. 

In  trying  to  arrive  at  some  worthwhile 
suggesUon  for  helping  in  this  situation,  I 
had  considered  proposing  something  of 
the  RFC  type,  but  the  bills  we  are 
introducing  today  are,  in  my  opinion,  far 
preferable  to  the  tentative  solution 
I  had  considered,  because  they  have  the 
advantage  of  working  through  existing 
agencies.  Therefore,  the  help  can  be 
applied  rapidly,  which  Is  what  is  needed. 
One  of  our  bills  authorizes  a  $200  mil- 
lion fund  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  disaster 
relief  loans  in  agricultural  areas  declared 
as  such  due  to  excessive  rainfall,  di'ought, 
hurricane,  and  wind  damage,  excessive 
cold,  and  other  acts  of  Ood.  Under  this 
plan  borrowers  from  production  credit 
associations  who  have  been  unable  to 
meet  their  obligations  will  be  permitted 
to  arrange  for  a  special  loan  over  a  3-  to 
5 -year  period.  Thus,  the  money  will  be 
a  loan  only,  not  a  gift. 

The  other  amendment  we  are  Intro- 
ducing enables  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  emergency  loans  in 
disaster  areas  to  the  small  businesses 
which  are  caught  with  large  unpaid  bal- 
ances on  supplies  and  services  upon 
which  credit  was  given  to  fanners  during 
the  past  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  most  nec- 
essary in  order  that  some  measure  of  re- 
lief may  be  afforded  the  merchants, 
farmers,  dealers,  banks,  and  lending 
tnstlttrtlons  of  the  Midsouth.  I  hope  It 
can  be  acted  upon  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  southeast  section  of  Missouri,  as  well 
as  in  other  States  alcmg  the  reaches  of 
the  Mississippi  Rkyer.  excessive  rainfall 
in  recent  months  has  caused  disastrous 
floods. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  from  the 
fioodwaters.  thousands  of  acres  of  crops, 
matured  and  ready  to  be  harvested, 
were  damaged  or  destroyed. 

In  the  boot  heel  area  of  my  State. 
«^ere  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  less 
than  40  inches,  over  100  inches  of  rain 
have  been  reported. 

Cotton  production,  according  to  the 
USDA's  1957  Missouri  crop  report,  is 
Just  40  percent  of  the  1956  level.  There 
are  some  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  people 
without  either  food  or  adequate  funds 
to  purchase  it.  Bank  deposits  in  this 
area  are  down  25  percent  from  last  year. 
Conditions  are  extremely  criticaL  Im- 
mediate action  is  needed  to  lessoi  the 
burden  on  the  people  affected— not  only 
in  Missouri,  but  in  the  other  States  as 
well. 

At  the  present  time  surplus  food 
stocks  of  flour,  commeal.  rice,  and  some 
milk  products  are  being  distributed 
through  the  Missouri  Department  of 
Welfare. 

Some  credit  assistance.  In  the  form 
of  emergency  crop  production  loans  on 
the  1958  plantings,  is  available  through 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Additional  credit  must  be  provided  to 
prevent  mortgage  foreclosures  and  to 
help  the  farmers  and  the  small-business 
men  serving  them  through  the  rehabili- 
tation period. 

For  this  reason  I  am  Joining  with  Sen- 
ator Eastland  and  several  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  two  bills  to  help 
meet  this  need. 

One  of  these  bills  would  amend  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  make  avail- 
able $200  million  for  ^nergency  loons  in 
disaster  areas  through  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  and  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations.  This  money 
would  be  used  for  refinancing  px^eent 
indebtedness. 

The  other  legislation  would  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  authorizing 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  , 
make  disaster  loans  in  flood  emergency 
areas  as  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  r^xre- 
sent  efforts  to  improve  the  loan  pro- 
grams currently  in  effect  for  disaster 
areas  such  as  those  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri. They  would  apply  not  only  to  the 
present  areas  declared  disaster,  but  also 
in  the  futiu'e  to  other  areas  that  may 
be  affected. 

Prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
these  bills  is  very  important. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ACT  OP  1949.  RELATINQ  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORT   ON   DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  blU  to  protect  America's 
dairy  industry  from  liquidation.  I  urge 
Its  priority  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
as  emergency  legislation  which  must  be 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  April  L 
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X  tan  fntrodudnff  the  propoMl  on  be- 
hftlf  of  myielf  Mid  •  group  of  coUeftguef 
deepljr  concerned  About  the  plight  of 
dairy     farmerf,     including     Senator! 

MAMSriELD,  MUKRAT,  NCUBBROM.  MOMC. 
HliririMGS,  KXTAITVER,  Lanoer,  Proxmzrk, 

Maonvson,  Soott,  Church,  Thyi.  Kirr. 

SYMIMGTOir,  jACKflOir,  Mttndt,  PoTnR, 
Wiley,  and  Young. 

In  essence,  this  bill  is  designed  to  keep 
America  and  Americans  strong.  The  bill 
immediately  reverses  the  decision — the 
pre-Christmas  decision— jnade  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  E2xa  Taft 
Benson,  to  lower  the  support  level  for 
maniif  actiiring  milk  an  additional  8  per- 
cent. The  bill  as  introduced  would  as- 
sure all  of  us  that  chaos  will  not  be  the 
lot  of  the  dairy  farmer  and,  therefore,  of 
the  consumer.  We  are  proposing  in  this 
bill  a  modest  increase  in  the  support 
level  of  manufacturing  milk  of  some  7.7 
percent  from  the  present  level.  When 
you*  realize  that  the  dairy  farmer's  cost 
of  doing  business  has  risen  appreciably 
since  1954,  this  suggested  increase  is 
little  enough. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  I 
am  sure,  of  my  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
abUity  or  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  anything  for  the 
American  farmer:  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  and  intention  to  do 
anything  and  everything  he  can  to  the 
American  farmer.  Mr.  Benson's  abilities 
along  this  line  are  no  more  amply  or 
cruelly  demonstrated  than  in  his  an- 
nouncement of  December  18 — 1  week 
to  the  day  before  Christmas — which,  if 
permitted  to  become  effective,  will  re- 
move from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
dairy  farmer  $250  million.  This  on  the 
pretext — and  history  from  1954  to  the 
present  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  pretext — that  such  action  would,  in 
the  Secretary's  opinion  reduce  produc- 
tion and  increase  consiunption.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  high  time  that  we,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people,  do  everything  we  can  to  stop  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  economic 
liquidation  of  the  American  dairy 
farmer. 

I  am  as  aware  today,  as  I  was  some 
years  ago  when  I  made  my  first  charge 
against  Mr.  Benson,  of  the  seriousness 
of  those  charges.  I  am  more  convinced 
today  that  these  charges  can  be  sus- 
tained on  evidence  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary's own  Department  of  Agriculture. 
One  need  only  refer  to  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  titled  "Dairy  Situation" 
to  secure  support  for  the  Indictment. 

Information  in  that  publication  clear- 
ly shows  a  convincing  rebuttal  of  Mr. 
Benson's  so-called  economic  theories  of 
readjustment  for  dairying. 

For  5  years  Mr.  Benson  has  been  telling 
the  people  of  America  and  the  world  that 
dairy  farmers  were  pricing  themselves 
out  of  the  market.  In  a  completely  un- 
principled appeal  to  nonagricultural  seg- 
ments of  our  country  the  8ecret«ry  has 
attempted  to  defend  his  flexing  of  the 
American  dairy  farmera  with  the  argu- 
ment that  lower  prices  to  those  farmers 
will  reduce  production  and  increase  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  Its  products, 
neither  of  these  objectives  has  been  at- 
tained under  Mr.  Benson's  policies.    On 


the  contrary  milk  production 
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has  In- 
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creased  an  average  of  1,6  bllllo  a  pounds 
each  year  since  1964  when  M  .  Benion 
started  his  downgrading  of  the ,  American 
dairy  farmers  and  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  products  has 
remained  about  the  same. 

In  summary,  therefore,  Mr.  [Benson's 
dairy  program  has  lowered  the  economic 
status  of  the  American  dairy  producers 
and  has  actually  increased  thej  milk  bill 
to  consumers. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
consumer  would  subscribe  to  Ar.  Ben- 
son's theories  knowing  that  th(  applica- 
tion of  such  theories  has  meant  in  hourly 
wage  for  our  dairy  fanners  of  about  50 
cents.  I  do  not  believe  that  American 
consiimers  will  subscribe  to  Mr.  Benson's 
economic  theories  when  they  reBlize  that 
the  application  of  those  theories  has 
brought  about  a  reduction  injthe  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Amerioan  dairy 
farmer  by  some  $600  million  4ach  year 
since  1954  and  this  reduction  will  reach 
some  $850  millicn  if  the  recent  decision 
by  Mr.  Benson  is  pennltted  ;o  stand. 
All  this  with  no  reduction  in  n  ilk  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

My  indictment  of  Mr.  Be  ison,  his 
theories  and  his  programs,  as  t  ley  affect 
dairy  farmers  and  consumers,!  must  go 
further.  Mr.  Benson  talks  ouit  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth.  In  suppcf  t  of  this 
I  submit  the  Secretary's  public  state- 
ments and  actions  of  December  18.  1957. 
On  the  morning  of  that  date  Mt.  Benson 
held  a  national  conference  on  flod  dona- 
tions. This  conference  was  puOlicized  by 
Mr.  Benson  with  the  announoement  to 
the  conference  participants  thait  "I  know 
that  you  share  my  interest  in  the  most 
consti-uctive  use  of  our  abundnnce  with 
which  we  have  been  so  richly  blpssed." 

During  the  conference,  Mr.  Benson  de- 
scribed the  effectiveness  of  our  kbimdant 
food  production  in  winning  ana  holding 
friends  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
Increasing  the  nutritional  leveTof  many 
vulnerable  segments  of  oiir  own  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Benson  left  the  roon^in  which 
this  conference  was  held  and  ivalked  to 
his  own  office  some  200  feet  awiy  to  hold 
a  press  conference  during  wl^ch  these 
very  blessings  of  an  abundant  production 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  became  an 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  ruthlessm 

I  suggest  we  have  seen  In  Mr.  Benson 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  most 
blatant  "two-face-ism."  Members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  are  \tell  aware 
of  the  role  our  abundant  food  and  fiber 
production  has  played  as  a  tool  in  our 
programs  to  win  and  hold  the  qonfidence 
of  our  friends  in  foreign  nations.  The 
Secretary  has  recognized  this. '  But  now 
he  would  penalize  those  wtlo  helped 
shape  this  tool. 

The  error  of  Mr,  Benson's  ways  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  only  be 
mended  by  the  Congress— thii  we  must 
(  do  before  he  scraps  our  agricul  ural  pro- 
duction plant. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  i  ly  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  statement  I  issued  at  the  time  of 
Secretary  Benson's  announcement  of 
plans  to  reduce  dairy  income. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  he  Mil  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2924)  to  abend  Motion 
201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  relating  to  price  support 
on  dairy  products.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
HuKPHRCT  (for  himself  am  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  Ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tb«  first  aentenoc 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  2|)1  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  aa  amendied,  la  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "The  price  of  whole  inUJc. 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  such  com- 
modities, respectively,  shall  b0  supported  at 
not  less  than  76  percent  nor  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  using  • 
parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing  mlllc 
based  on  the  30-month  period  July  1946  to 
December  1948,  both  incliupve:  Provided, 
That  for  the  marketing  year  ending  March 
31,  1959,  the  price  of  milk  for  tnanufacturlng 
purposes  shall  be  supported  at  not  leas  than 
(3.50  per  hundredweight."         | 

The  statement  presen^d  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sknatob  Hubert  H.  Httmfhbkt 
ON  Secretakt  or  AcRicni.lDax  Benson's 
Daisy  Income  Rkduction  OliDEa 

83cretary  of  Agriculture  Betison  has  again 
lowered  the  boom  on  our  daisy  farmers.  He 
announced  today  that  price  supports  for 
milk  and  butterfat  will  be  set  at  75  percent 
of  parity.  Mr.  Benson  did  noBsay  what  kind 
of  parity  he  has  In  mind.  Presumably  he 
will  continue  to  tise  the  current  "tricky 
parity  equivalent"  formula  fcr  manufacttir- 
inj?  milk  which  keeps  going  Ic  wer  and  lower. 

Based  upon  estimates  for  next  year,  the 
new  support  price  for  the  i  marketing  year 
starting  April  1.  1958,  will  be  around  S3  per 
hundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
55.6  cents  per  pound  for  butjterfat  as  com- 
pared to  this  year's  S3.25  |per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk  and  68.0 
cents  per  pound  for  butterfatr 

This  unjustified  and  Irresponsible  action 
by  Mr.  Benson  makes  It  Impa-ative  that  the 
Congress  give  Immediate  ccpislderatlon  In 
January  to  legislation  to  bolster  dairy  farm- 
ers' Income.  This  legislation  must,  as  a 
minimum,  provide  for  (1)  mandatory  use  of 
a  stabilized  parity  equivalent  formula  for 
manufactxirlng  milk  and  (2)  k  price  support 
of  not  less  than  S3.50  per  hundredweight. 
This  13.50  level  represents  a  Modest  Increase 
over  the  present  $3.25  of  abdut  714  percent 
or  less  than  a  60  percent  ncovery  of  the 
drastic  drop  by  Mr.  Benson  li  1954  when  he 
cut  dairy  price  supports  froi*  90  percent  of 
parity  to  75  percent.  I 

I  propose  to  use  every  po4lbIe  honorable 
means  to  reverse  the  dlrectloti  Uken  by  Mr. 
Benson  and  give  our  dairy  farmers  some  en- 
couragement Instead  of  conitantly  putting 
roadblocks  In  their  way.  Early  in  January 
lost  year  I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
which  would  give  our  dairy  fanners  aaeur- 
ance  of  a  stabilized  IncomeTfor  milk  and 
butterfat.  It  is  all  the  more  Imperative 
%  that  this  proposed  IcgUlatloni  be  adopted. 

The  unconscionable  action  taken  by  Mr. 
Benson  U  not  neeeaearlly  the  Imlt  of  bis  In- 
tentions to  make  matters  eve  i  more  dlffloult 
for  our  dairy  farmers.  Tb^re  Is  evkteaoe 
that  the  Secretary  U  unhapp  r  over  the  f aot 
that  the  law  prevent*  bis  Iropplng  dairy 
prlc*  eupport*  below  76  permit  of  parity. 
It  U  clear  that  Mr.  Benson  ta*  not  learned 
the  lesaon  that  reduolng  prloi  supports  will 
not  result  in  decreased  pioduotloo.  De- 
creased production  will  resuA  only  from  dis- 
astrously low  prices. 


Dairy  farmers  are  beyond 


being  shocked  by  Mr.  Benso  t's  actions  and 


they  should  not  be  surprised 


the  point  of 


If  he  requests 
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the  Confrees  to  amend  the  esistiag  law  so 
as  to  permit  blm  to  lower  dairy  price  sup- 
ports to  eo  percent  of  parity.  He  has  mads 
known  that  he  intends  to  submit  propoeed 
legUlatlon  to  give  blm  authority  to  drop 
prUu,  supporu  on  some  of  the  baste  agrleul- 
ture  commodities  from  the  present  mini- 
mum of  76  percent  to  eo  percent.  Mr.  Ben- 
Bc-n  may  have  some  notion  of  Including 
dairy  products  In  the  group  to  be  cut.  If 
so,  the  Secretary  wUl  know  the  real  meaning 
of  righteous  wrath  of  our  dairy  farmers  and 
the  producers  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRiY]  and  a  niunber  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  it 
relates  to  dairy  price  supports. 

This  bill  would  have  tlie  eflfect  of 
maintaining  dairy  price  supports  for  the 
next  marketing  year  at  approximately 
the  present  level. 

On  December  23,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  he  was  cut- 
ting the  level  of  price  support  on  dairy 
products  from  83  percent  of  parity  to 
75  percent — the  minimum  allowed  by 
law.    This  price  cut  should  be  prevented. 

Dairy  farmers,  along  with  all  of  our 
farmers,  are  already  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  They  have  been  caught  in  a 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze. 

Since  1952.  total  net  farm  income 
after  inventory  adjustments  has  de- 
clined 23  percent.  Per  capita  income 
of  farm  people,  $903  in  1956,  is  Just  45 
percent  of  the  per  capita  Income  of  non- 
farm  people. 

Since  1952,  about  4  million  farm  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  from  their  homes 
and  farms,  including  many  thousand 
dairy  operators. 

The  reasons  for  this  latest  action,  re- 
ducing farm  income,  as  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  Decem- 
ber 23  press  conference,  are  inadequate. 

He  said  the  lower  price  supports 
would  provide  less  incentive  for  exces- 
sive production.  This  has  been  his  the- 
ory for  many  years  and  it  has  not 
worked. 

Several  thousand  Missouri  farmers 
told  me  last  fall  that  they  have  only  one 

choice  in  the  face  of  such  a  price  cut 

if  they  want  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  they 
must  increase  production.  A  dairy 
farmer  with  heavy  investment  in  cows 
and  equipment  simply  cannot  switch 
crops. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  drastic 
cut  in  price-support  level  was  that  it 
will  be  reflected  in  lower  retail  prices 
of  one-half  cent  a  quart  for  fluid  milk. 
Many  informed  observers  do  not  believe 
this  will  take  place. 

Even  if  it  does,  is  there  any  Justice  in 
ttie  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  reducing 
support  prices  for  the  farmers  by  10 
percent  in  order  to  reduce  retail  prices 
2  percent? 

Dairy  products  accounted  for  13  per- 
cent of  my  Bute's  total  cash  farm  re- 
celpte  in  1956.  With  a  total  production 
of  4.2  billion  pounds.  Missouri  ranked 
tenth  in  the  Nation  as  a  dairy  State. 

Secretary  Benson's  recent  action  in  re- 
ducing the  dairy  support  level  will  cost 
the  farmers  of  Missouri  over  $0  million, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  some  $200 
million  a  year. 
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In  view  of  the  already  seriously  de- 
pressed economic  condition  facing  thesg 
farmers,  this  policy  is  not  tenable. 

Therefore,  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion and  prompt  enactment  of  this  bllL 


PROPOSED  LEOISLA-nON  TO  COR- 
RECT  IMPROPER   ACTlVl'l'lES   IN 
THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  FIELD 
Mr.  IVES.    Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  four  bills  de- 
signed to  help  correct  abuses  disclosed 
by   the   investigations  thus   far  of   the 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field. 

One  of  these  bills  would  ihsiu-e  democ- 
racy in  labor  organizations.  Another 
would  prevent  misappropriation  and 
misuse  of  imion  funds.  The  third  would 
eliminate  abuses  resulting  from  so- 
called  stranger  picketing.  The  fourth 
would  extend  criminal  liabiUty  for  cer- 
tain unfair  labor  practices  to  middlemen 
retained  by  employers  in  labor  disputes. 
as  well  as  to  employers  and  representa- 
tives of  employees. 

These  four  bills,  in  conjunction  with 
previously  introduced  measures  to  re- 
quire the  registration  and  reporting  of 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  and  to  elim- 
inate the  jurisdictional  no  man's  land 
between  State  and  national  labor  rela- 
tions agencies,  constitute  a  constructive 
and  reasonable  legislative  program,  cor- 
rective rather  than  punitive  in  its  intent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  explana- 
tions of  the  four  new  bills,  and  the  texts 
of  the  bills,  be  incorporated  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bills  and  ex- 
planations will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ives,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  then-  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and,  together  with  the 
explanations,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  2925 


Bf  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  8  (b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and," 
and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(7)  To  take  a  vote  In  any  manner  other 
than  by  secret  ballot  In  the  election  of  offlcers 
or  In  any  other  matter  to  be  determined  by 
a  vote  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  membership  (ex- 
cept for  such  minor  incidental  or  routine 
matters  as  may  be  exempted  from  this  para- 
graph by  regulations  of  the  Board." 

8bc.  a.  (a)  Section  10  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (1)  tbe  following: 
"or  section  8  (b)  {!)  .- 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(m)  No  eompUlnt  shall  Israe  against  a 
Ubor  organisation  under  subsection  (b)  In 
the  ease  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  8  (b)  except  upon 
a  charge  filed  by  a  member  of  such  Ubor  or- 
ganlaatlon.  In  any  such  ease  In  which  the 
Board  determines  that  the  Ubor  organisa- 
tion has  been  guilty  of  an  unfair  Ubor  prac- 
tice, Its  order  may  Include  a  provision  declar- 
ing the  election  or  other  vote  or  votes  In 
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which  such  unfair  Ubor  practice  oceurred  to 
be  void  and  directing  the  Ubor  organisation 
to  cease  and  desUt  from  glvinc  effect  to  such 
election  or  vou." 

The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate blU  2926  is  as  follows: 

DSMOOACT  IM  LaSOK  OROAKOUTIOirs 
"nu-oughout  the  select  committee  hearings 
It  has  been  obvious  that  many  of  the  evils 
within  unions  have  been  caused  by  lack  of 
rank  and   file  participation  in  the  unions' 
Internal  affairs.    This  has  been  due  In  part 
to   the  fact   that  too  many  rank  and  file 
members  are  concerned  only  with  contracts 
and  other  results  of   coUectlve   bargaining 
but  have  left  the  running  of  their  unions 
entirely     to     the     professionals.    However 
there  are  no  legal  remedies  In  the  Federal 
statutes     which     could     atsure     Individual 
union  members  of  their  right  to  a  vote  by 
secret  ballot  on  Important  Issues. 

I  have,  therefore,  drafted  an  amendment 
which  would  make  It  an  unfair  Ubor  prac- 
tice to  take  a  vote  In  any  manner  other  than 
by  eecret  ballot  in  the  election  of  offlcers  or 
any  other  matter  to  be  determined  by  vote 
of  all  or  part  of  the  membership  of  a  labor 
organization,  except  for  such  minor  Inci- 
dental or  routine  matters  as  may  be  ex- 
empted by  regulations  of  the  NLRB. 

Such  a  charge  could  be  brought  only  by 
an  employee  or  group  of  employees  In  the 
labor  organization.  Furthermore,  the  NLRB 
In  Its  discretion,  could  seek  a  preliminary 
restraining  order  in  Federal  court  enjoining 
such  action  as  would  result  from  the  vote 
in  question  untU  a  final  Board  determina- 
tion had  been  Issued  deciding  whether  the 
labor  organization  in  question  was  guilty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice.  If  found  gtillty 
the  union  could  then  be  directed  by  the 
court  to  cease  and  desist  from  giving  effect 
to  the  election  or  vote  in  question,  such  elec- 
Uon  or  vote  being  declared  void. 

8.  2926 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  302  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer, any  agent  of  such  employer,  or  any 
person  retained  or  engaged  by  such  em- 
ployer as  a  labor  relations  expert,  adviser, 
or  consultant  or  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
or  negotiating  with  any  of  his  employees 
who  are  employed  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  or  wltu  any  labor  organization 
representing  or  seeking  to  represent  or  or- 
ganize such  employees — 

"(1)  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  to  such  labor  organiza- 
tion or  to  any  officer  or  representative  there- 
of; or 

"(2)  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or 
deliver,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  to  any  employee  or 
group  or  committee  of  employees  of  such 
employer  who  are  employed  in  an  Indxistry 
affecting  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  (A) 
encouraging  or  dlscouraglnf  or  in  any  way 
Influencing  any  such  employee  or  employeee 
In  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  self-or- 
ganisation or  the  selection  of  a  represent- 
ative, or  (B)  causing  or  enabling  such  em- 
ployee, group,  or  committee  to  encourage  or 
dlsoourage  or  in  any  way  influence  other 
employees  of  such  employer  who  are  em- 
ployed la  an  Industry  affecting  eommercs 
In  the  exercise  of  any  such  right, 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  or  accept  or  agree  to  receive  or 
accept,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  payment 
or  delivery  of  money  or  other  thing  of  vslus 
prohibited  by  subsection  (a) ." 

Sbc.  3.  Subeectlon  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "misdemeanor" 
and  Inserung  in  lieu  thereof  "felony",  and 
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by  striking  out  "1  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "S  years." 

The  explanation  accompanying  Senate 
bill  2926  Is  as  follows: 

The  MmDLXMAK  Psoblzic 

Recent  select  ccoxunittee  bearings  have 
shown  how  many  employers  were  able  to 
thwart  the  right  of  their  employees  to  organ- 
ize, or  to  prevent  certain  unions  from  becom- 
ing the  collective  bargaining  agent  for  their 
employees  In  favor  of  friendlier  labor  organi- 
zations, by  retaining  the  services  of  a  middle- 
man. Under  the  present  act,  it  Is  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to 
pay  or  deliver  any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value  to  any  repuresentative  of  his  employees 
and  for  such  a  representative  to  receive  or 
agree  to  receive  the  same. 

But  it  is  most  doubtful  that  the  existing 
law  would  in  any  way  incriminate  the  agents 
of  such  an  employer  or  Independent  con- 
tractors. Including  so-called  labor-manage- 
ment consultants  retained  by  such  an  em- 
ployer, even  though  the  employer  himself 
were  In  violation  of  section  302,  which  con- 
tains criminal  sanctions. 

I  have  therefore  drafted  a  proposed  amend- 
ment which  is  designed  to  extend  to  such 
agents  or  Independent  contractors  the  crimi- 
nal sanctions  already  eppllcable  to  em- 
ployers. Moreover,  a  fvirther  amendment 
would  change  the  violation  from  a  misde- 
meanor to  a  felony,  and  increase  the  maxi- 
mum Imprisonment  from  1  year  to  5  years. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  or  agreement 
to  pay  or  deliver  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  to  any  employee  or  group  or  com- 
mittee of  employees  by  an  employer  or  his 
agent,  to  encourage  or  discourage  in  any  way 
their  right  to  self -organization  or  such  rights 
of  any  other  employees,  It  should  be  noted 
that  such  an  action  is  already  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  section  8  (a)  (2)  and 
(3)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  it  is  not 
under  existin"  law  a  criminal  offense.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  make  such  an 
action  a  crime  subject  to  the  crixnlnal  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  302. 

8.  2927 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  8  (b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  pemicolon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(7)  to  carry  on  picketing  on  or  about  the 
premises  of  any  employer  either  for  organi- 
zational piorposes  or  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing or  requiring  such  employer  to  recognize 
or  bargain  with  a  particular  labor  organi- 
zation as  the  representative  of  his  employees 
if  (A)  another  labor  organization  has  been 
certified  as  the  representative  of  such  em- 
ployees under  section  9  (c)  within  the  pre- 
ceding 12-month  period,  (B)  an  election 
has  been  held  under  section  9  (c)  within  the 
preceding  12-month  period  and  no  labor 
organization  has  been  certified  as  the 
representative  of  such  employees,  or  (C)  a 
petition  has  been  filed  under  section  9  (c) 
(1)  (A)  by  another  labor  organization  or 
under  section  9  (c)  (1)  (B)  by  such  em- 
ployer, and  such  petition  is  pending  before 
the  Board." 

The  explanation  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2927  is  as  follows: 
EuMiKATiNG  Abuses  bt  "Strakcxr"  PicxcnNO 

The  select  committee  hearings  have  fur- 
nished examples,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gar- 
ment Industry  in  New  Yca-k  City,  of  how 
outsidWB  or  strangers  have  tlirown  a  picket 
line  around  a  place  of  business  as  part  of  an 
extortion  scheme  which  victimizes  the  em- 
ployers and  provides  the  employees  with  no 


benefits  from  the  labor  organizations  tech- 
nically representing  them. 

Under  present  law,  organizational  picket- 
ing  by  a  rival  labor  organization,  after 
another  labor  organization  has  bepn  certified 
for  the  purposes  of  representation  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  ^  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  A  majority  of  'the  NLRB 
held  recently  that  organization^  picketing 
by  a  labor  organization  inunedla:  eiy  follow- 
ing Its  defeat  In  a  representatii  »n  election 
conducted  by  the  NLRB  is  also  an  unfair 
labor  practice;  the  outcome  of  ,he  case  is 
uncertain,  since  it  will  be  appealed  through 
the  courts. 

I  have  therefore  drafted  propoiied  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  an  u  nfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization  to  engage 
in  picketing  for  the  pvirposes  oi  organiza- 
tion or  recognition  when  (1)  a  -epresenta- 
tion  petition  filed  by  another  uni^n  Is  pend- 
ing before  the  NLRB,  (2)  a  representation 
patition  has  been  filed  by  an  eaiployer  and 
is  pending  before  the  NLRB,  an£  (3)  dur- 
ing a  period  of  1  year  following  J  the  defeat 
of  8  labor  organization  or  organlaations  in  a 
representation  election  conducttd  by  the 
NLRB.       ( 

Moreover,  with  respect  to  petitions  filed  by 
employers  for  a  representatlom  election, 
picketing  shall  be  construed  to  bJ  a  claim  of 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  union  con- 
ducting the  picketing  and  the  elAcUon  shall 
proceed. 

S.  2923 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  sectlor  s  9  (f)  and 
(g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relati  )n8  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Every  labor  organization  ivhich  rep- 
resents employees  in  an  Industi  y  affecting 
conunerce  shall — 

"(A)  File  with  the  Secretary 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  i  ct  Amend- 
ments of  1958  or  the  date  on  <  rhtch  such 
labor  organization  commences  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  employees,  whichever  is 
later,  copies  of  its  constitution  ^d  bylaws 
and  a  rep>ort.  in  such  form  as  thie  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  showing — 

"  ( 1 )  the  name  of  such  labor  o  -ganlzatlon 
and  the  address  of  its  [trincipt  I  place  of 
business; 

"(2)  the  names,  titles,  and  coinpyensatlon 
and  allowances  of  Its  three  prlnOlpal  officers 
and  of  any  of  its  other  officers  or  agents 
whose  aggregate  compensation 
ances  for  the  preceding  year  exce 
and  the  amount  of  the  compe 
allowances  paid  to  each  such  oflB 
during  such  year; 

"(3)  the  manner  In  which 
agents  referred  to  in  clause  ( 
appointed,  or  otherwise  sel 

"(4)  the  initiation  fee  or  feesjwhlch  new 
members  are  required  to  pay  o^  becoming 
members  of  such  labor  organization; 

"(5)  the  regular  dues  or  fees  ^hich  mem- 
bers are  required  to  pay  in  ordet  to  remain 
members  in  good  standing  of  Isuch  labor 
organization;  j 

"(6)  a  detailed  statement  of.  At  reference 
to  provisions  of  its  constitution  knd  bylaws 
showing  the  procedure  followed  with  respect 
to,  (a)  qualification  for  or  restrictions  on 
membership,  (b)  election  of  ifflcers  and 
stewards,  (c)  calling  of  regular  Wd  special 
meetings,  (d)  levying  of  assesinenta,  (e> 
Imposition  of  fines,  (f)  authorization  for 
bargaining  demands,  (g)  ratification  of  con- 
tract terms,  (h)  authorization  If  or  strikes, 
(1)  authorization  for  disbursement  of  union 
funds.  (J)  audit  of  union  financial  transac- 
tions, (k)  participation  in  insurance  or 
other  benefit  plans,  and  (I)  expulsion  of 
members  and  the  grounds  thereffr. 

"(B)  Pile  with  the  Secretary  ol  Labor,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  cieae  of  each 
of  its  fiscal  years,  reports  in  suih  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  brii  ging  up  to 
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date  the  Information  specified  in  paragraph 
(A). 

"(C)  rue  with  the  Secrets^  of  Labor  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the 
ment  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments  of  1958  or  the  date  on  which 
such  labor  organization  comiienccs  the  rep- 
resentation of  such  employees,  whichever  Is 
later,  and  within  60  days  after  the  close  of 
each  of  its  fiscal  years  thereafter  a  report 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
showing  its  receipts  and  the  pources  thereof, 
and  its  disbursements  and  tne  piu'poses  for 
which  made,  during  its  last  'fiscal  year,  and 
Its  total  assets  and  liabilities  pa  at  the  end  of 
such  year. 

"(D)  Furnish  to  each  msmber  ot  such 
labor  organization  a  copy  of  each  report  re- 
quired to  he  filed  with  the  iJecrctary  under 
paragraph  (C). 

"(g)  (1)  No  InTestlgatlon 
by  the  Board  of  any  questloii  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  a  labor  organization  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  sectiofi,  no  complaint 
shall  be  issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made 
by  a  labor  organization  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  10.  and  no  lanor  organization 
shall  be  eligible  for  certification  under  this 
section  as  the  representative  of  any  em- 
ployees unless  it  shows  that  it  and  any  na- 
tional or  international  labor  {organization  of 
which  it  is  an  al!Uiate  or  cdnstituent  unit, 
has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  sutisec- 
tlon    (f).  J 

"(2)  Any  labor  organization  required  to 
file  reports  under  subsection]  (f)  which  falls 
to  file  any  such  report  or  wnlch  knowingly 
and  with  intent  to  deceive  tihe  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  any  other  person  bis  filed  a  report 
containing  false  information  or  omitting  in- 
formation required  by  such  Section,  shall  t>« 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  t50,000. 
Any  violation  of  this  provision  by  a  labor 
organization  shall  be  deemed  also  to  be  a 
violation  thereof  by  the  In^vldual  cancers 
or  agents  of  such  labor  organization  who 
shall  have  authorized,  orders,  or  done  any 
of  the  acts  constituting  in  Whole  or  in  part 
such  violation  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Labdr  shall  examine 
all  reports  filed  under  subeectlon  (f)  and 
any  case  in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  labor  organizationlrequired  to  file 
reports  under  subsection  (ft)  has  failed  to 
file  any  such  report  or  that  [any  such  labor 
organization  knowingly  and!  with  Intent  to 
deceive  the  Secretary  or  shy  other  person 
has  filed  a  reix>rt  containing  false  informa- 
tion or  omitting  Informatibn  required  by 
such  subsection,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  ascertaining  whether  tut 
zation  has  violated  the  pr 
subsection.  For  the  purposi 
tigatlon  the  Secretary  shall  |  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upob  the  Board  by 
section  11.  If,  after  such  investigation,  the 
Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  viola- 
tion has  occurred  he  shall  [bring  the  facts 
with  respect  thereto  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General.  T 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  make 
all  reports  filed  under  Bubseptlon  (f )  avail- 
able for  public  inspection."  I 

Sec.  2.  This  act  may  be  4^^<*  ^  ^^  ^^' 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Act  Amendments  of 
1958. 

The  explanation  accomjianylng  Senate 
bill  2928  is  as  follows: 
PsBvxirnNG     IbsAPpaoPKiATi  nt     of    ITNioir 

PCNDS 

While  present  law  reqiiires  unions  to  file 
financial  and  other  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretaty  contends  he 
has  no  authority  to  make  these  reporte 
public  and  no  funds  or  aut  lorlty  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  reports  a  e  true  or  com- 


for  the  purpose 

labor  organi- 

^visions  of  this 

of  such  inves- 
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plete;  furthermore  there  are  no  criminal 
penalties  for  failvire  to  comply  with  the  fil- 
ing requirements.  The  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  filing  requirements  helped  to  make 
It  possible  for  union  funds  to  be  misap- 
propriated and  misused  in  such  spectacular 
fftshion  as  the  Select  Conunittee  hearings 
have  disclosed. 

I  have  therefore  drafted  an  amendment  to 
the  filing  requirements  section  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  make 
the  union  financial  and  other  reports  pub- 
lic, and  provides  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  file  as  required.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, all  labor  organizations,  regardless  of 
whether  they  utilize  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional I^abor  Relations  Board,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  up  to  »50.000  for  failure  to  file 
such  reports,  or  knowingly,  or  with  Intent 
to  deceive  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  any 
other  person,  file  reports  containing  false 
information  or  omitting  Information.  Such 
violations  would  also  be  deemed  a  violation 
by  the  Individual  officers  or  agents  of  the 
union  who  shall  have  authorized,  ordered, 
or  done  any  of  the  acts  constituting,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  such  violation,  and  they 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
required  to  examine  all  such  reports  and 
bring  any  cases  of  suspected  non-compli- 
ance to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
OeneraL 


CHDNDrnON  OP  THE  AMERICAN 

NONINO  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  release  from  the  Department 
cf  the  Interior  quoting  its  Secretary,  Mr. 
Fred  Seaton,  and  evaluating  the  mineral 
production  of  our  Nation  during  the  past 
year.  In  glowing  terms  the  report  states 
that  mineral  output  attained  a  record 
value  of  $18.3  billion  in  1957,  for  a  gain 
Ol  three-fourths  billion  dollars  over  1956. 
At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the 
mineral  industry  of  our  country  is  doing 
fine  and  that  the  mines  of  our  country 
must  be  working  overtime  to  achieve 
such  startling  results. 

As  I  had  recently  returned  from  my 
State,  Nevada,  and  the  West,  and  had 
seen  nrsthand  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  mineral  industry,  there  was  some- 
thing about  this  impressive  production 
record  that  did  not  ring  exactly  true. 
While  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Seaton 
or  the  administration  would  deliberately 
mislead  the  public,  the  report  certainly 
does  just  that  because  it  gives  the  im- 
pression that  all  is  well  so  far  as  the 
nuneral  industry  is  concerned. 

Almost  the  entire  dollar  increase  can 
be  attributed  to  the  rise  in  the  price  and 
production  of  petroleum  occasioned  by 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  the 
fact  that  almost  $75  million  in  uranium 
production  is  taken  into  consideration 
for  the  first  time. 

Instead  of  such  a  glowing  report,  the 
administration  should  have  made  public 
the  true  condition  of  the  American  min- 
ing industry  today.  They  should  have 
point3d  out  that  most  of  the  mines  in  the 
country  are  closed  or  their  production 
curtailed  xmtil  they  are  practically  on  a 
standby  basis.  It  should  have  been 
pointed  out  that  during  the  past  year  the 
production  of  metals  decreased  11.6  per- 
cent, and  that  these  metals  are  essential 
for  defense  purposes  and  for  building 
cumponent  parts  of  missUes,  jets,  and 


other  necessary  tools  of  war.  The  ad- 
ministration should  have  pointed  out 
that  if  an  emergency  comes  and  our 
mines  are  closed,  we  shall  be  dependent 
only  on  overseas  sources  for  critical  raw 
materials,  and  these  overseas  sources  are 
undependable  at  best. 

They  should  also  have  made  public 
that  at  no  time  in  recent  history  has  the 
entire  mining  industry  of  our  country 
been  in  such  a  precarious  position,  that 
at  no  time  in  recent  history  has  our 
country  been  so  likely  to  become  entirely 
dependent  on  domestic  sources  for  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals,  and  that 
these  somces  have  been  closing  almost 
daily. 

The  administration  promised  more 
than  3  years  ago  to  present  to  Congress 
a  long-range  mineral  program  which 
would  be  designed  to  create  a  strong  and 
stable  mining  industry.  After  2  y,iars  of 
stalling,  the  administration  presented  a 
program  which  was  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  most  inadequate  proposals  ever  to 
see  the  light  of  day.  Instead  of  coming 
out  with  a  program  to  help  the  industry, 
the  letdown,  after  waiting  2  years,  did 
what  our  enemies  have  been  trying  to 
do  for  decades;  it  collapsed  what  was  left 
of  our  domestic  mining  industry. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  during 
the  past  2  years.  719  of  the  720  tungsten 
mines  operating  in  this  country  closed, 
and  tungsten  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
metals  used  in  the  products  of  defense 
and  war.  During  1957,  gold  production 
dropped  to  a  total  value  of  $62  million, 
the  lowest  since  1945.  Domestic  chrome 
production  decreased  5  percent.  1957 
copper  production  dropped  5  percent 
from  1956,  while  during  the  same  time 
imports  from  foreign  sources  increased 
6  percent.  I  might  add  that  this  reflects 
the  entire  year's  production  and  doesn't 
truly  reflect  the  present  state  of  the 
domestic  copper  industry.  During  the 
last  half  of  1957,  copper  prices  slipped 
from  36  cents  a  pound  to  27  cents  and 
caused  the  closing  of  many  of  our  do- 
mestic copper  mines. 

The  lead-zinc  industry  of  this  country 
has  hit  a  new  low.  Because  of  the  great 
influx  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
metals,  the  world  price  was  forced  lower 
and  lower  until  all  of  our  domestic  mines 
were  hurt  seriously,  many  of  them  being 
forced  to  close. 

I  could  cite  further  examples  of  how 
our  domestic  mining  has  suffered  be- 
cause of  inaction  or  confusioL  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.  Because  of 
the  same  inaction  and  confusion,  we  are 
behind  in  the  missiles  race  and  are 
frantically  seeking  ways  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Let  us  not  again  be  guilty  of 
inaction  in  the  minerals  field  and.  if  a 
crisis  comes,  be  totally  unprepared  as  we 
were,  twice,  when  emergencies  arose  in 
the  past  15  years.  Let  us  not  again  have 
to  fly  tungsten  ore  from  Korea  for  use 
in  our  factories.  Let  us  not  again  have 
to  depend  almost  solely  on  foreign 
sources  for  strategic  and  critical  min- 
erals because  our  mines  are  closed  and 
cannot  be  put  in  shape  to  produce  on 
immediate  notice. 

As  a  Nevada  editor  recently  said,  "If 
the  administration  has  decided  to  let 
the  mining  industry  of  our  country  die, 
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they  should  let  the  people  know  about 
it — and  stop  mouthing  platitudes." 

Experts  seem  to  feel  that  the  next  war. 
If  it  ever  comes —  and  I  hope  and  pray 
it  does  not.  will  last  at  most  only  a  few 
short  years.  Let  us  be  ready  with  the 
tools  and  raw  materials  when  they  are 
needed.  If  we  do  not  take  the  proper 
steps  at  this  time,  it  will  soon  be  too  late. 

In  talking  to  mining  men  in  my  State 
and  throughout  the  country,  I  have 
found  that  it  is  the  general  consensus 
that  legislation  allowing  a  free  market 
for  gold  will  do  more  to  stimulate  the 
entire  mining  industry  than  any  other 
factor.  Gk)ld  is  a  byproduct  of  many  of 
the  other  metals,  and  the  abUity  of  the 
mining  companies  to  dispose  of  this  by- 
product at  a  higher  price  will  tend  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  the  other 
minerals  and  metals.  I  am  therefore  in- 
troducing for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress a  bill  that  will  remove  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  gold  by  producers  and 
others.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
bills  I  Intend  to  introduce,  for  myself 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  Senators, 
which  are  designed  to  aid  our  ailing  min- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bin  wlH 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2951)  to  authorize  private 
transactions  involving  the  sale,  acquisi- 
tion, or  holding  of  gold  within  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
including  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bible,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


FULL  PARITY  FARM  INCOME  IM- 
PROVEMENT AND  PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  preserve  and  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive full  parity  farm  income  improve- 
ment and  protection  program,  to  expajid 
American  farm  commodities,  to  enable 
farmers  to  keep  market  supplies  of  farm 
commodities  in  reasonable  balance  with 
augmented  demand  therefor,  to  estab- 
lish a  yardstick  family  farm  credit  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  pmposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  prepared  by  me 
describing  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2952)  to  preserve  and  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  full  parity 
farm  income  improvement  and  protec- 
tion program,  to  expand  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  of  American  farm 
commodities,  to  enable  farmers  to  keep 
market  supplies  of  farm  commodities  in 
reasonable  balance  with  augmented  de- 
mand therefor,  to  establish  a  yardstick 
family  farm  credit  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agiiculture 
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and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  shall  be 
known  as  the  "Agricultnral  Act  of  1958." 

KKDINOS 

Sec.  1.  The  Congrou  finds  that— 

(a)  food  and  clothing  suppllea  per  person 
In  many  families  In  the  United  States  and 
In  many  areas  of  the  world  are  far  below  the 
minimum  required  for  healthful  living; 

(b)  tt  la  now  possible  to  accurately  de- 
termine by  scientific  nutrition,  dietetic,  and 
other  research  the  national  and  world  short- 
ages in  these  basic  needs; 

(c)  failure  of  food  supplies  to  attain  this 
basic  adequate  allotment,  and  of  fiber  sup>- 
pUes  to  attain  equivalent  standards  for 
clothing,  undermines  the  maintenance  of 
health,  efllclency,  and  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  people  of  friendly 
nations; 

(d)  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  products 
available  from  time  to  time  should  be  e£B- 
clently  distributed  among  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  and  friendly  nations 
among  persons  in  all  income  groups; 

(e)  the  development  of  more  adequate  re- 
serves of  farm  products  would  provide  essen- 
tial safeguards  against  shortages  resulting 
from  natural  causes,  such  as  drought,  flood, 
and  pestilence;  from  breakdowns  in  distri- 
bution; and  from  inflation,  insurrection,  and 
war; 

(f)  the  assurance  of  adequate  food  and 
clothing  supplies  would  be  an  Important  step 
toward  strengthening  democracy  throughout 
the  world  and  creating  the  economic  founda- 
tions and  atmosphere  of  Yiope  and  confidence 
necessary  for  world  peace  and  an  effective 
roadblock  to  the  Inroads  of  communism; 

(g)  it  Is  essential  to  the  national  secxirlty 
and  the  general  welfare  that  production  and 
consumption  of  farm  products  be  maintained 
at  a  high  level  in  the  United  States  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  population 
and  a  strong,  productive  economy,  and  to 
buttress  the  Nation's  foreign  policy; 

(h)  in  many  friendly  nations  more  rapid 
economic  development  Is  blocked  by  the  in- 
ability of  popixlatlons  to  divert  time  and 
energy  of  children  or  adults  from  day-to-day 
labor  in  subsistence  production  of  food  and 
fiber,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  general  and  tech- 
nical education  and  elementary  capital  Im- 
provements, such  as  roads,  canals,  bridges, 
school  facilities,  and  the  like;  United  States 
farm  products  covUd  be  used  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  in  these  nations  by  freeing 
children  and  adults  from  the  necessity  of 
unrelieved  labor  for  bare  subsistence,  to  en- 
able them  to  attend  and  teach  schools  and 
to  construct  basic  capital  improvements. 

(1)  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets 
for  American  farm  products  have  historl- 
eally  been  characterized  by  fluctuations  and 
recurrent  depressions; 

(j)  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  agriculture  on  the  family  farm 
pattern  Is  escentlal  to  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  democracy  in  America; 

(k)  the  prices  and  Income  received  by 
American  farm  families  have  been  declining 
and  threaten  to  decline  still  further;  each 
such  decline  brings  with  it  the  threat  of 
reduced  farm  purchasing  power  and  pur- 
chases, reduced  demand  for  Industrial  prod- 
ucts used  on  the  farm  and  by  farm  families, 
and  a  resulting  enforced  reduction  of  in- 
dustrial emplo3rment: 

(I)  American  farms  and  farm  families  are 
fully  capable  of  producing  efllciently  a 
gr  outer  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  prod- 
Tcvi,  while  at  the  same  time  conserving  and 
Improving  the  Nation's  farm  soil  and  water 
resources; 

(m)  this  great  productive  ability  of 
American  farmers  and  farm  families  should 
be  put  fully  to  work  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  maintenance  of  the 


liealth.  efiBclency.  and  morale  iif  the  Ameri- 
can fteople;  j 

(n)  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
the  family  farm  pattern  of  American  agri- 
culture has  been  considered  ae  essential  to 
a  strong  democracy  and  the  policy  of  the 
Nation  has  been  to  favor  the  Establishment 
and  preservation  of  family  ow^ed  and  fam- 
ily operated  farms.  A  large  nianber  of  pros- 
perous farm  families  on  family  farms  is  a 
strong  balancing  force  wlthim  the  Nation 
against  the  political  and  social  extremes 
of  economic  class  warfare;  I 

(o)  family  farms  make  up  the  great  bulk 
of  all  American  farms;  the  traditional 
pattern  is  one  where  the  farm  or  ranch 
provides  the  main  source  of  ii  come  for  the 
farm  family  and  the  operator  t  nd  his  family 
manage  the  farm,  arrange  for  its  financing, 
own  or  hold  with  secure  ten  lire  the  land 
and  other  capital,  participate  regularly  in 
work  on  the  farm  and  supplj  most  of  the 
labor  needed  to  operate  the  narm; 

(p)  on  the  family  farm,  ihe  economic 
functions  of  capital  ownership^  of  arrang- 
ing for  financial  needs,  of  managing  the 
productive  enterprise,  and  ofj  working  are 
performed  by  the  farm  opeifitor  and  his 
family,  thus  avoiding  controv^y  and  ten- 
sion along  economic  class  lines; 

(q)  the  family  farm  patttrnbf  agriculture 
Is  the  basis  of  agricultural  brogress  and 
good  community  life;  it  builds  in  farm 
family  members  attitudes  of  self-reliance. 
social  responsibility,  individual  Initiative, 
tolerance,  and  self -govemme  it — the  atti- 
tudes that  make  for  a  sound  c^mocracy  and 
the  hvunan  qualities  that  liave  done  so 
much  to  make  this  Nation  great;  the  family 
farm  Is  the  most  efficient  pr(»ductlon  unit 
in  agriculture;  family  farms  i  build  strong 
social  communities;  and  the  family  farm 
builds  strong  families;  and      I 

(r)  the  Nation's  family  firms  are  de- 
mocracy's answer  to  Soviet  collective  farm- 
ing; unrest  in  many  parts  of  ttie  world  today 
results  from  Insecure  and  lnec|uitable  farm- 
land tenure  creating  hopelessness  among 
those  who  work  the  soil,  making  the  man 
easy  prey  for  communism's  glittering  false 
lines;  the  restless  peasants  of  the  world  can 
find  the  ray  of  hope  they  seek  in  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  family  farmlnt  and  family 
farm  ownership  that  enables!  the  Nation's 
fanners  to  farm  efficiently,  conserve  soli  and 
water  resources,  participate  flully  in  civic, 
community,  and  public  affairs,  and  perform 
a  vital  role  in  making  oiur  system  of  gov- 
ernment operate.  1 

BBCLARATlOir   OT  POlicT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  policy  of  Coi^ess  that  the 
United  States  should  take  am>roprlate  ac- 
tion to  Insiire  that —  i 

(a>  the  means  of  obtaining  fuffldent  food 
for  an  adequate  diet  and  sxiffUlent  clothing 
for  an  adequate  standard  of  ,  clothing  will 
be  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  wlihin  the  reach 
of  every  person  in  the  Nation;] 

(b)  the  food  and  fiber  products  produced 
on  American  farms  and  not  needed  for  fully 
adequate  domestic  consumptlofci  will  be  put 
to  work  to  implement  United  $tates  foreign 
poUcy  through  facUitating  (1)|  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  threat  of  starvation  and  famine, 
and  (2)  more  rapid  economlai  development 
that  will  expand  markets  and  increase  con- 
simier  purchasing  power  In  friSndly  nations, 

(3)  the  Inauguration  of  untversal  public 
general  and  vocational  education  systems  in 
friendly  nations  not  now  having  them,  and 

(4)  increases  in  the  security  and  income- 
earning  capacities  at  farm  families  in 
friendly  nations; 

(c)  adequate  safety  reseijrea  of  farm 
eommoditles  and /or  food  and  fiber  products 
win  be  developed  and  maintained; 

(d)  extreme  price  fluctuations  in  the  In- 
ternational market  for  farm  pr  )duots  will  be 
prevented  and  production  wil  be  kept  ex- 
panding; and 
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(e)  the  family-farm  p«|fctem  of  American 
agriculture  is  preserved  s|nd  encouraged  by 
programs  and  policies  that  will  provide 
greater  economic  opportunity  for  families 
on  presently  low  income  farms,  and  dis- 
courage the  further  development  of  indus- 
trial-type agricultural  production;  and  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  econcMnlcally 
adequate  family  farms  td  earn  enough  In- 
come from  the  sale  of  products  to  provide 
for  family  living  standards!  equivalent  to  that 
earned  in  other  occupatiohs,  cover  cash  op- 
erating costs,  replace  used-up  machinery 
and  ecfuipment,  repay  operating  loans  and 
Interest,  return  the  capital  investment 
(through  rent  or  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  real  estate  mor^giiges),  pay  taxes 
and  conserve  the  soil  and  jwater  resources  oC 
the  farm  through  adaption  and  implemen- 
tation of  poUcles  that  w^ll  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing family  farmers'  bl|I  of  rights; 

(1)  The  right  to  full  eqiiallty  of  economic 
opp>ortunlty. 

(2)  The  right  for  impipved  standards  of 
rural  living. 

(3)  The  right  of  reas^mablc  protection 
against  natural  hazards.     I 

(4)  The  right  to  extend  agrtculttu^  free 
enterprise  through  coopecatlve  action. 

(5>  The  right  to  public  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  saving  the  sol  I. 

(6)  The  right  to  preseive  the  social  and 
human  values  of  family  f aj  mlng. 

(7)  The  right  to  decent  land  tenure 
which  would  encourage  ihe  desirable  goal 
of  farm  ownership. 

(8)  The  right  to  a  demccrstic  voice  In  lils 
own  farm  program. 

(9)  The  right  to  benefits  of  an  expanding 
world  trade.  | 

(10)  The  right  to  a  Ion|-term  program  of 
food  storage  to  encourage  abundance. 

(11)  The   right   to   assurance    that    land 
reclamation  development  will  result  in  es- 
tablishment   of    new    independent    family- 
operated  farms,  not  factories  in  the  field. 
TrrLx  I — DAiBT   PBooucTs  makxstxms  acz  or 

19SS     I 

8ec.  101.  This  title  nuly  be  cited  as  the 
"Dairy  Products  Marketing  Act  of  1958." 

Sec.  103.  It  Is  recognizee  that  dairy  prod- 
nets  are  strategic  commoQities  essentia]  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion and  that  the  desired  domestie  produc- 
tion and  coiisumptlon  of  such  dairy 
products  is  hindered  by  the  depresing  ef- 
fects of  low  prices  to  the  producers,  by  wide 
fluctuations  in  supply  and  price  to  the  oon- 
simaer,  and  by  impaired  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer. 

Sxc.  103.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  a  mieasure  of  national 
security  and  in  promotion  of  the  genenU 
economic  welfare,  to  provide  mandatory  pro- 
tection of  returns  to  producers  at  not  less 
than  80  percent  nor  mora  than  100  percent 
of  the  parity  Income  '  equivalent  price 
on  milk  and  butterfat  i^sed  in  maniifae- 
tured  dairy  products  fi  the  marketing 
years  ending  August  31.  11959.  and  August 
31,  19€0.  in  order  to  malntltin  the  productlre 
capacity  of  the  dairy  farn^lng  industry,  and 
to  provide  orderly  marketing  of  an  adequate 
national  supply  of  milk  abd  dairy  products. 

Btc.  104.  For  the  pmpoSe  at  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgricxUture,  "Department"  means 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  "Advisory 
Committee"  means  the  Federal  Dairy  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

(b)  "Commodity  Crelit  Corporation" 
means  and  shaU  Include  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  new  or  hereinafter 
constituted  and  any  succeisor  or  other  Fed- 
eral agency  authorised  ti  perfotm  ^mn«» 
functions.  T 

(c)  The  term  "milk  producer-  means  an 
Indivldxul,  partnership,  ioint  stock  com- 
pany corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
or  any  other  business  entllty  engaged  in  the 
production  of  milk  for  sal  e  or  consumption 
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elsewhere  than  oo  the  dairy  farm  at  irtitdt 
it  is  produced. 

(d)  The  terms  "milk",  "butterfat",  and 
"dairy  products"  mean  bovine  milk  and 
butterfat,  respectively,  including  any  classi- 
fication, type  and  grade  thereof  and  such 
products  manufactured  whoUy  or  in  part 
of  both  or  either  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  De{>artment. 

(e)  The  term  "marketing  year"  means  the 
la -month  period  beginning  September  1  of 
each  year. 

(f)  The  term  "milk  and  butterfat  used  in 
manufactiwed  dairy  products"  means  all 
mlik,  except  fluid  whole  milk,  skim  milk, 
or  buttermilk. 

(g)  The  term  "first  proceseor  or  handler" 
means  (1)  any  person  or  firm  engaged  in 
purchasing  milk  from  a  milk  producer  for 
processing  or  distribution,  (3)  any  associa- 
tion of  milk  producu-s  receiving  milk  from 
milk  iM-oducers  for  processing  or  dlctribu- 
tlon,  and  (3)  any  milk  producer  holding  a 
license  or  permit  Issued  by  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies  authorizing  such  milk  pro- 
ducer to  buy  milk  from  other  producers 
and  to  sell  milk  or  dairy  products  directly  to 
consumers. 

Sbc.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  through  the  NaUonal  Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Corporation,  protect  tlie  re- 
turns of  producers  of  milk  and  butterfat 
used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  to  the 
producers  thereof. 

The  producer's  returns  rluOl  be  protected 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  wUl  give  the  necessary  incenWve 
to  accomplish  the  declared  objectives  of  this 
act.  but,  in  no  case,  shall  be  less  than  80 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
parity  income  equivalent  price  except  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  increase 
the  level  of  protection  to  producers'  returns 
at  any  time  that  it  may  appear  to  him  that 
the  production  may  fall  below  the  desirable 
national  level. 

The  protection  to  producers'  return  shall 
be  on  sales  of  whole  milk,  or  of  whole  milk 
equivalent  of  butterfat  sold,  that  is  tued  in 
manufactured  dairy  products  In  the  2  mar- 
keting years  hereinafter  specified. 

Sec  106.  When  it  appears  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  that  the  open  market 
price  for  a  marketing  year  wlU  average  be- 
low 80  percent  of  the  parity  Income  equiva- 
lent price,  he  shan  require,  as  a  condition 
of  protection  of  producers'  retxu-ns  during 
the  following  marketing  year,  that  farmers 
comply  with  such  marketing  quotas  as  may 
be  established  for  each  Individual  dairy  farm 

A  production  base  shall  be  established  for 
each  farm,  which  base  shall  be  the  average 
production  of  mUk  for  the  preceding  3 -year 
period. 

The  marketing  <iuota  for  each  farm  shall 
be  calculated  by  deducting  3  percent  from 
the  production  base  for  each  5  percent  which 
the  estimated  averai?e  open  market  price  is 
below  80  percent  of  the  parity  income  equiva- 
lent price. 

For  new  producers  wlctxlng  to  establish  a 
production  base  at  a  time  when  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit such  producers  to  market  milk  without 
restriction,  btit  shall  authorize  protection  to 
such  producers'  returns  on  only  50  percent 
of  deliveries  made  by  such  new  producers. 
After  a  3-year  production  history  has  been 
established,  such  new  producer  shall  be  as- 
signed a  production  base  and  marketing 
quota  based  on  his  production  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
a  minimum  marketing  quou  for  milk  which 
may  be  marketed  without  dlaqimlifylng  the 
producer  thereof  from  eligibility  for  parity 
income  deficiency  payments  as  provided  In 
section  111  of  this  act.  taking  into  account 
the  amount  of  milk  and  Its  products  normally 
Used  for  home  consumption  per  family,  the 
mlnlmmn  volxnne  of  production  required  to 
operate  an  efllclent  family  unit,  the  total 
CIV 11 
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volume  at  an  farm  commoditlea  normally 
produced  on  such  farm,  and  the  effect  of  such 
exemption  on  the  overall  operations  of  the 
milk  marketing  quoU  program  and  other 
quota  programs. 

Sbc.  107.  In  addition  to  any  other  tax  or 
duty  imposed  by  law.  there  shall  be  imposed, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  prescribe,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiuw.  a  tax  upon 
manufactured  dairy  producU  imported  or 
brought  Into  the  United  States  as  follows: 

On  all  manufactured  dairy  products  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  10  percent  and  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  ad  valorem,  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

If  the  national  average  price  received 
on  all  milk  wholesale  for  a  given  quarter  Is 
equal  to  80  or  more  percent  of  the  parity  in- 
ctxne  equivalent  price,  the  levy  shall  be  10 
percent  in  the  following  calendar  quarter; 
if  the  national  average  price  received  is  72 
percent  of  the  parity  Income  equivalent  price, 
the  levy  shall  be  30  percent;  if  the  national 
average  price  received  is  64  percent  of  the 
parity  income  equivalent  price,  the  levy  shall 
be  30  percent;  If  the  national  average  price 
received  is  56  percent  of  the  parity  Income 
equivalent  price,  the  levy  shall  be  40  per- 
cent: If  the  national  average  price  received 
U  48  or  lees  parcent  of  the  parity  income 
equivalent  price,  the  levy  shall  be  60  per- 
cent. The  national  average  parity  income 
equivalent  price  for  a  given  quarter  and  the 
resulting  necessary  Import  levy  for  the  quar- 
ter ahead  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultm*  to  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms. The  proceeds  of  the  Import  levy  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  ths  United  States 
and  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  shall  be  ured  by  him  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  expenditures  under  thi^  ^^ 

Sec.  1C8.  For  the  purpose  of  further  reim- 
bursing the  National  Farm  Income  Stablllza- 
Uon  Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made 
by  it  under  this  act,  there  shaU  be  levied 
on  all  milk  and  butterfat  sold  a  processing 
tax  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  10  cents  per 
himdredwelght  of  whole  milk  or  more  than 
3Vi  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat.  which 
Bhall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
St*tea  by  the  first  purchaser  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  deposited  to  the  account  of  the 
83cretary  of  Agriculture.  The  processing  tax 
shall  be  paid  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

The  intent  of  this  section  shaU  be  that 
the  processing  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  first 
processor  or  handler,  as  defined  by  this  act. 
and  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  price 
which  would  ncHinaUy  be  paid  to  the  m»^ 
producer. 

Sic.  109.  There  is  hereby  established.  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  Federal 
Dairy  Advisory  Committee,  which  shall  meet 
annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  December, 
and  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man erf  the  advisory  committee,-  to  confer 
upon  the  statxis  of  the  program  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  improvement  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  Dairy  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  15  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  a 
list  of  nominees  submitted  by  milk  producers 
in  a  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Only  persons  who  are  milk  producers,  or 
who  are  officers  or  full-time  employees  of  or- 
ganizations of  dairy  producers  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
(7  U.  8.  C,  aec.  301-292)  or  who  are  officers 
or  full-time  employees  of  federations  or 
marketing  agencies  in  common  owned  and 
controlled  by  such  organlzatlcms  of  dairy 
producers,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  such 
committee.  Not  more  than  8  of  the  15 
members  ahall  be  persons  who  are  not  en- 
gaged In  farming  as  milk  producers. 


In  order  to  aecw  prt^>er  regional  repre- 
smtation  on  the  advisory  committee,  the 
United  states  shall  be  divided  into  15  dis- 
tricts to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  geographical  representa- 
tion and  to  the  importance  of  dairying  In 
each  area. 

Bach  district  shall  be  enUtled  to  one 
member  on  the  advisory  committee.  The 
milk  producers  in  each  dUtrlct  shall  by  ballot 
select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  ths 
advisory  committee  to  be  flUed  from  their 
district. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  elections 
for  the  selections  at  such  nominees,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
■ary,  and  certify  the  nominees  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  term  of  appointment  for  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  shaU  be  for  two  mar- 
keting years. 

The  advisory  committee  shall  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  appro-  . 
prlate  committees  of  the  Congress  regarding 
operations  of  the  program  and  any  matters 
having  a  bearing  on  the  dairy  price  situation 
including,  but  not  limited  to  the  economic 
position  of  dairy  farmers,  trends  In  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and 
development  of  a  realistic  parity  equivalent 
for  manufacturing  milk. 

Sbc.  110.  A  parity  Income  deficiency  pay- 
ment shall  be  paid  to  each  individual  pro- 
ducer and  Shan  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcuitxire  determines  to  be  sufficient,  when 
added  to  the  State  average  net  price  received 
by  producers,  to  give  the  producer  a  total 
return  equal  to  not  less  than  80  percent 
nor  more  than  100  percent  of  the  parity  In- 
come equivalent  price. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  repmt  form  which  shall  be 
furnished  monthly  by  the  purchaser  to  the 
producer  showing  tlie  volume  of  milk  and 
butterfat  delivered  to  be  used  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  producer  shall  file  thU 
report  with  his  coimty  agricultural  stabili- 
zation committee. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  shaU  calcu- 
late the  monthly  average  net  price  received 
for  milk  and  butterfat  tised  in  manufactured 
dairy  products  received  in  each  State,  using 
the  price  at  the  point  of  first  sale  out  of  the 
producer's  hands. 

The  Intent  of  this  section  shall  be  that 
the  State  monthly  average  net  price  as  com- 
puted by  the  Secretary  shall  be  the  net  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  milk  or  butterfat. 
Sec.  111.  a  milk  producer,  as  defined  In 
this  act,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  parity 
Income  deficiency  payments  up  to  a  limit  of 
$3,000  in  any  one  marketing  year.  If  any 
individual  has  an  interest  in  more  than  one 
dairy  farm  or  operation,  his  total  payment 
on  all  operations  in  any  marketing  year  may 
not  exceed  an  absolute  limit  of  $3,000. 

If  a  milk  producer  sells  milk  under  the 
terms  of  a  Federal  milk-market  order,  he 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  payment  on  surplus 
milk  diverted  into  manufactxswl  <lairy 
products. 

Sbc.  112.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  administer 
purchases  on  the  Federal  Ckivernraent's  ac- 
count of  manufactured  dairy  products  in- 
cluding, but  not  restricted  to.  butter, 
American.  Swiss  and  other  foreign-typa 
cheeses,  dried  milk,  and  canned,  condensed, 
concentrated,  and  evaporated  milk  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  public  Institutional 
use,  the  removal  from  commercial  markets  of 
temporary  seasonal  surpluses  occxirring  at 
seasons  of  peak  production,  and  so  m  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  re- 
lationship. In  accordance  with  historical 
relationship  during  period  of  normal  market 
supplies,  between  the  market  prices  during 
such  seasons  of  temporary  surpliu  of  the 
various  types  and  forms  of  manufactured 
dairy  products. 
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Bwc.  113.  Any  stirpltu  accumulated  prior 
to  the  effectlTt  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be  set 
aside  from  normal  marketing  channels  and 
may  be  used  only  for  school  lunch  distribu- 
tion, augmenting  diets  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  pub- 
lic institutional  u:x,  and  relief  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  rotate  such  stoclEs  so  as  to  avoid  losses 
from  spoilage. 

Sec.  114.  The  effective  date  of  this  act 
shall  be  September  1,  1958.  Prior  to  July 
15,  1958,  and  prior  to  the  July  15  preceding 
the  beginning  of  any  marketing  year  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  pro- 
claimed, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide referendum  of  milk  producers  to 
determine  whether  a  majority  of  those  voting 
approve  the  provisions  of  this  act.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voting  do  not  approve,  this 
act  shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  for  the 
ensiling  marketing  year,  and  the  price  sup- 
port operations  of  the  Secretary  under  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  re- 
spect to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall  remain 
In  effect. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  referen- 
dum, prescribing  cuch  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote.  Any  milk  producer. 
as  defined  in  this  act,  shall  have  only  one 
▼ote  and  shall  vote  as  an  indlvidvial,  rather 
than  as  a  business  entity. 

The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

OmCIAL  BALLOT 

National  Referendjum  of  Milk  Producers 
Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  a  dairy  price  support 
program,  utilizing  deficiency  payments 

□  at  80  to  100  percent  of  the  income 
parity  equivalent  price  of  parity,  as 
provided  in  the  Dairy  Products  Market- 
ing Act  of  1958. 

Xdark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

RetTirn  to  prtce  support  under  title  n 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.    (Sup- 

□  port  of  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  Government  purchases, 
storage,  and  diversion.) 

8«c.  116.  The  price  support  operations  of 
the  Secretary  under  title  11  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and 
dairy  products  shall  be  suspended  during 
any  marketing  years  during  which  this  act 
■hall  be  In  effect. 

TITLS  n.  FARM  INCOME  IMPBOVEMEI«T  AND 
PHOTECTION 

Sec.  201.  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Pull  Parity  Family  Farm  Income  Act." 

Sec.  202.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Section  2  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "parity  prices  for  such  commodi- 
ties" and  by  inserting  after  the  words  "parity 
of  income"  and  before  the  word  "and"  the 
following:  "parity  income  equivalent  prices." 

(b)  Subsection  301  (a)  (1)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  (A)  'Parity  farm  family  net  Income* 
■hall  b«  that  net  family  Income  from  farm- 
ing that  will  provide  the  farm  operator  and 
his  family  with  a  standard  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  those  afforded  persons  dependent 
upon  other  gainful  occupation  and  shall  be 
determined  for  any  year  by  dividing  aver- 
age per  person  Income  of  the  nonfarm  popu- 
lation for  the  next  preceding  year  into  the 
average  per  person  income  of  the  farm  popu- 
lation for  the  next  preceding  year;  and  di- 
viding the  result  into  the  total  realized  farm 
operators'  net  Income  for  the  next  preceding 
year. 

"(B)  Tarlty  farm  gross  income*  for  any 
year  shall  be  determined  by  adding  parity 
farm  family  net  income  for  the  next  pre- 


ceding year,  to  the  farm  prodilctlon  expenses 
for  the  next  preceding  year,  »  be  adjusted 
for  change  in  the  index  of  )rices  of  farm 
production  items  that  farm«  rs  buy,  wages 
paid  to  hired  farm  labor,  interest  on  farm 
indebtedness  secured  by  farm  i  eal  estate,  and 
taxes  on  farm  real  estate." 

(c)  Subsection  301  (a)  (!)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  (A)  'Parity  Income  e<  uivalent  price* 
cf  any  agrlcvUtural  commod  Ity  as  of  any 
date  shall  be  determined  by  i  mltiplylng  the 
income  parity  adjustment  1  actor  for  the 
yc:;r  Including  such  date  fa  r  the  average 
of  the  prices  received  by  fai  mers  for  such 
commodity,  at  such  times  aa  the  Secretary 
niiy  select  during  each  yei  r  of  the  10- 
year  period  ending  on  the  Slit  of  December 
last  before  such  date,  or  durin  ;  each  market- 
ing season  beginning  in  sucl  period  if  the 
Secretary  determines  use  of  a  calendar  year 
basis  to  be   impracticable. 

"(B)  The  'farm  income  par  ty  adjustment 
factcw'  for  any  year  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  parity  farm  grc  ss  Income  for 
such  year  by ,  the  average  o  f  the  realized 
fn.rm  gross  income  in  each  ysar  of  the  10- 
year  period  ending  on  the  31i  t  of  December 
last  before  such  year. 

"(C)  The  prices.  Indexes,  income,  and 
production  expenses  figures  |  rovided  for  In 
subsection  301  (a)  (1)  and  (2).  and  the 
c*2:tr,  u^ea  in  computing  them,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  th3  Secretary.  wh(  se  determina- 
tion shall  be  final. 

"(D)  'Parity  as  applied  t<  Income  from 
any  agricultviral  commodity  shall  be  that 
gross  Income  that  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  parity  farm  gross  in  :ome  for  such 
year  as  the  average  gross  Incume  from  such 
commodity  for  the  precedin  5  10  calendar 
years  bears  to  the  average  total  realized 
farm  gross  income  for  sue!  i  10  calendar 
years." 

£ec.  203.  Section  101  of  tie  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  It  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  iny  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  is 
authorizad  and  directed  tx)  fiake  available 
through  loans,  pvirchases,  parity-income  de- 
Cilsncy  payments,  or  other  (nethods,  farm 
income  protection  to  cooperating  producers, 
for  any  agricultural  commod  ty  other  than 
milk  and  butterfat  and  the  r  products.  If 
producers  have  not  disappro  red  marketing 
quotas  for  such  commodity  foi  that  year  and 
ir  producers  affected  by  this  S4  ction  have  not 
disapproved  the  Secretary's  p-oclamation  of 
the  national  conservation  acreage  reserve 
aud  farm  all-commodity  markfetlng  quota,  at 
a  level  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  income 
eqiiivalent  price  of  the  comnjodlty  nor  less 
tiian  CO  percent  of  the  parity  tocome  equiva- 
lent price  of  the  commodity:  'rorlded.  That 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  u]  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  action  b;  the  National 
Farm  Income  Stabilization  Board,  estab- 
lished by  this  act,  upon  petii  ion  to  it  of  a 
subscantial  number  of  representative  pro- 
dticers  of  any  farm  commo<  ity  and  after 
public  hearing  held  by  the  Be  ird  after  pub- 
lic notice  of  date  of  hearing  at  least  3 
weeks  prior  to  the  hearing,  ind  dependent 
upon  adoption  of  such  recon  mendation  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  th>  members  of 
srch  Board,  to  make  a  downwi  rd  adjustment 
of  not  more  than  15  percent  n  the  level  of 
farm  income  protection  for  1  uch  commod- 
ity provided  to  the  producers  thereof:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  placed  nto  operation 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  until  after  a 
referendum  of  producers  of  sih  commodity 
has  been  held  by  the  Secretaryjof  Agriculture 
to  determine  by  majority  votd  whether  such 
producers  prefer  the  program  Established  by 
this  section  in  substitution  for  whatever 
program  may  then  be  in  effect  for  such  com- 
modity: And  provided  furtHer,  That  the 
eUgibility  of  any  producer  to  citain  farm  in- 
come protection  for  any  comm  xlity  provided 
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under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  the 
proportional  part  of  the  sales  of  such  com- 
modity by  such  producer  that  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  that  the  voliune  of  total  sales  of  typi- 
cal family-operated  farmi  bears  for  any  crop 
or  marketing  year,  as  detemained  by  the 
Secretary  upon  affirmative  recommendation 
by  two- thirds  vote  for  each  type-of -farming 
area  by  the  National  Fajm  Income  Stabili- 
zation Board  in  the  tyiie-of -farming  area, 
to  the  total  sales  of  all  farm  cDnimodlties  by 
the  producer.  Farm  inccme  protection  may 
be  made  available  to  non  ;ooperators  at  such 
levels,  not  in  excess  of  th\  i  Isvel  of  protection 
to  cooperators,  as  the  S^icretary.  upon  rec- 
onunendation  by  two-thi:  ds  vote  by  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Income  Stab  lizc^tlon  Board,  de- 
termines will  facilitate  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  program." 

Sec.  204.  The  Federal  C  ixp  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  507  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Except  following  u  public  hearing  In 
the  State  or  county  affccied  and  based  upon 
the  findings  thereof,  the  Boprd  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  State  and  county 
farmer  committees  estabished  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Soil  Coni?ervation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  t  le  Crop  Insurance 
Act." 

(b)  Section  580  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  folDwlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  t  le  provisions  of  the 
oth3r  subsections  of  thii  section,  (1)  crop 
insurance  shall  be  proviied  in  any  county 
with  respect  to  any  crop  if  written  applica- 
tions therefor  are  filed  covering  at  least  200 
or  one-third,  whichever  is  smaller,  of  the 
producers  normally  produ  :lng  such  commod- 
ity, except  that  such  application  may  be  re- 
fused on  basis  of  the  fljidings  of  a  public 
hearing  in  such  county  that  the  premium 
cost  of  such  insurance  woi  ild  exceed  the  value 
of  the  program  to  ellgi  jle  producers;  (3) 
premiums  charged  shall  b ;  based  on  actuarial 
risks  covered  by  the  poll(ies  calculated  with 
50  percent  of  the  weight  on  county  or  type- 
of -farming  area  experienc|e  and  50  percent  of 
the  weight  on  statewide  records  and  expe- 
rience and  shall  not  incl  ade  any  charge  for 
administrative  and  expert  mental  costs  of  the 
program.  Notwithstanding  the  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  tie  annual  premium 
charged  on  any  policy  sha]  1  not  exceed  28  per- 
cent of  75  percent  of  the  (ndemnity  coverage 
of  such  policy.  Appropriation  by  Congress 
to  the  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  in 
such  amounts  annually  As  may  be  required 
to  equal  the  excess  of  inc  emnitles  paid  over 
premiums  collected  in  ary  year  in  any  ares 
designated  by  the  Presid  mt  to  warrant  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  povernment  under 
Public  Law  875,  81st  Ccj^gress  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1855),  as  amended."  T 

Sec.  205.  Section  1402  olj  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Alternative  methods  of  computation 
of  not  earnings  from  self -temployment  avail- 
able to  farmers:  In  the  cise  of  any  trade  or 
business  which  is  carried[on  by  an  individ- 
ual who  reports  his  income  on  a  cash  receipts 
and  disbursement  basis,  ind  In  which.  If  it 
were  carried  on  exclusively  by  employees,  the 
major  portion  of  the  services  would  consti- 
tute agricultural  labor  as  defined  in  section 
3121  (g)  if  the  net  earnings  derived  from 
such  trade  or  business  by  mch  individual  for 
any  taxable  year  which  e  ids  during  the  pe- 
riod commencing  January  1.  1955,  and  ending 
December  31,  1958,  is  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  net  earnings  derived  trom  such  trade  or 
business  by  such  individual  for  any  taxable 
year  which  ended  durln|  the  period  com- 
mencing January  1, 1950,  i  nd  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1954,  the  net  eariilngs  derived  from 
such  trade  or  business  by  such  individual 
shaU,    at    option    of    suih    individual,    be 
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deemed,  for  the  porposeB  of  iubsectlon  fa)  of 
this  section  and  section  ail  (a)  of  the  Social 
Bscurity  Act,  to  be  equal  to — 

"(1)  the  net  earnings  derived  from  such 
trade  or  business  by  such  individual  for  such 
taxable  year  if  the  average  net  earnings  re- 
alized by  such  indlvldtial  per  tinit  or  produc- 
tion from  such  trade  or  business  were  equal 
to  the  average  net  earnings  realized  per  unit 
of  production  of  the  same  commodity  or  Item 
in  the  area  in  which  such  trade  or  business 
U  located  for  any  one  of  the  taxable  years 
which  ended  In  the  period  commencing  Jan- 
uary 1.  I960,  and  ending  December  31,  1954. 

"No  individual  shall  utilize  any  one  taxable 
year  during  the  period  commencing  January 
1,  1951,  and  ending  Dacember  31,  1954.  more 
than  once  for  the  purpose  of  computation  of 
his  net  earnings  from  self-employment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
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TTTLM   in — KATIONAI.  SSCUSITT    AND  8APTTT   EI- 
BMMVK  or  rOOD,  nSEE,  AND  BICH/3GICAL  OtLS 

Bmc.  801.  The  Administrator  of  Defense 
Mobilization  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  a  security  reserve  and  stockpile  of 
food,  fiber,  and  biological  oil  commodities  and 
producU  thereof,  in  appropriately  dispersed 
storage,  and  Insulated  from  effect  upon 
farm  commodity  markets,  of  a  volume  of 
such  commodities  and  products  thereof  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  naUonal  saXety  and 
security  against  the  hazards  of  natural  dis- 
asters, insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  dis- 
ruptions of  the  peace,  as  determined  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  advice 
of  the  National  Sacurity  Coimcll  and  the 
Defense  Mobilization  Administrator. 
nrui  IV — TAKMia  paocBssiMo  and  UAMKKxnm 

LOANS 

Sbc.  401.  Section  34  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act   of  19S3,   as   amended,   is   amended   by 
adding   at  the   end   thereof   the   following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  available,  through  the  National  Farm 
Income  Stabilization  Corporation,   (1)    loans 
to    existing    and    newly    organized    farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  and  other  farmer-owned 
business    associations    with    1.000    or    more 
farmer    members    who    are    unable    to    ob- 
tain  loans   for  such   purposes  from   private 
sources  on  similar  terms,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing   the  purchase   or  construction   of 
structures  and  other  faclIiUes  tor  the  as- 
sembly, processing.  markeUng,  and  storage 
of    farm    commodities    and     the    products 
thereof  in  amounts  up  to  a  maximum  of  100 
percent    of    the    cost    thereof    at    an    In- 
terest rate  not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  to 
the    Federal    Government    of    Interest    on 
marketable   securities   and   subject  to  such 
other  terms   as   the   Federal   Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Board  may  recommend  and  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary;  (11)  to  e«- 
tend,  without  charge,  and  upon  request  of 
•uch  groups  of  farmers,  technical  advisory 
•nd  other  service  assistance  required  to  en- 
eotirags  and  facilitate  the  esUbllshment  of 
farmer-owned   and  farmer-controlled   busi- 
neas  enterprises  to  assemble,  process,  store, 
and  market  farm  commodities  and  products 
thereof." 

"trOM    V— BOKKsnC    COMStJKPTION    EXTANSION 

Purpose* 

Bec.  501.  (a)  (1)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
morale  of  the  American  people  that  the 
supplies  of  food  available  from  time  to  time 
for  domestic  consumption  be  efficiently  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  sections  of  the 
Nation  and  among  persons  in  the  various 
income  groups,  and  that  the  means  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  food  for  an  adequate  diet 
be  placed  Insofar  as  possible  within  the 
reach  of  every  person  In  the  Nation.  It  la 
further  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  general  welfare  that 
production  and  consiraiption  of  agricultural 


products  be  maintained  at  •  high  level  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  population 
and  a  strong,  productive  economy.  It  is  fur- 
ther declared  that  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tional food-allotment  plan,  as  provided  In 
this  act.  is  a  desirable  and  effective  method 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  hereinabove 
set  forth. 

(2)  It  is  further  declared  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shaU  be  construed  as  Intending 
or  Justifying  the  payment  of  inadequate 
wages  or  the  lowering  of  standards  of  pub- 
lic assistance. 

DeflnitfoTis 

(b)   As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "household,**  subject  to  such 
fiu-ther  definition  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify,  shall  mean  a  domestic  unit  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  persons  occupying  a  com- 
mon home  or  noncommercial,  nonpenal  in- 
stitution and  for  whom  food  Is  customarily 
purchased  in  common.  Households  shall  be 
classified  for  the  purpotes  of  this  act  accord- 
ing to  number  of  members  and  monthly  in- 
come. 

(3)  The  term  "basic  food  allotment"  shall 
mean  the  amounts  of  food  per  person  per 
week  required  to  provide  adequate  nutri- 
tional value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  may  add  to  or  delete  com- 
modities llftsd,  or  may  change  quantities  in 
the  several  categories  if  he  deems  such 
changes  necessary  or  appropriate  to  provide 
an  adequate  diet  in  view  of  new  research  in 
nutrition,  and  may  increase  the  basic  food 
allotment  for  those  individuals  or  groups 
who  are  in  need  of  special  nuuitional  sup- 
plements. 

(4)  The  term  "food-aUotment  coupon** 
shall  mean  a  coupon,  stamp,  token,  or  other 
medium  of  exchange  Issued  to  an  eligible 
recipient  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(5)  The   term   "household  Income"  shall 
mean  the  total  amount  of  money  received  by 
all  persons  in  a  household  and  available  to 
pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  household 
less — 

(A)  such  portions  of  the  amount  received 
by  such  persons  from  any  public  agency  as 
assistance  payments  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual needs  as  the  Secretary  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
welfare  agency,  deem  it  advisable  to  exclude 
In  the  interest  erf  maintenance  of  standards 
of  public  assistance;  and 

(B)  such  portions  of  the  amounts  received 
by  such  persons,  other  than  the  head  of  the 
household  or  his  spouse,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  it  equitable  to  exclude  in  computing 
the  income  of  such  household. 

tatabHthment   of   the  food-aUotment   pro- 
gram 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaD  establUh  and 
•dminister  •  national  food-allotment  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  shall  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  thereof.  Under  such 
program  the  SecreUry  may  issue  to  house- 
holds applying  therefor  food-aUotment  cou- 
pons, as  hereinafter  set  forth,  which  shall  be 
transferable  by  the  reclpent  thereof  to  mer- 
cantile ertabllshments  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  in 
exchange  for  food  at  the  prices  currently 
prevaning  in  the  establishment  of  the  trans- 
feree, and  shall  be  redeemable  at  face  value 
upon  presentation  to  the  Treasury  by  any  au- 
thored transferee  thereof. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  at  least 
semiannually  the  prevaUlng  retail  cost  of  the 
basic  food  allotment  for  households  within 
each  size  classification,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  purchasing  practices  of  famlllea 
with  low  income.  If  he  deems  it  necessary, 
the  Secretary,  in  determining  the  prevailing 
cost  of  the  basic  food  allotments,  may  provide 
for  regional  differentials  and  differentials  by 
size  and  type  of  community. 


<8)  The  face  value  of  the  food-aUotment 
coupons  which  may  be  sold  to  any  hottse- 
hold  ShaU  be  not  greater  than  the  prevalllne 
retaU  cost  of  the  basic  food  allotment  of  such 
household  less  the  prevailing  retail  cost  of— 

(A)  the  food  rvoduced  and  constmied  by 
such  household  ot  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
toe  Secretary,  should  be  produced  by  such 
household  for  household  consumption;  and 

(B)  to  the  e:stcnt  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  deduction  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  program,  the  food 
consumed  by  members  of  such  houeehold 
in  meals  eaten  outside  of  such  household. 


Prices  to  be  charged  for  coupons 
(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to 
time  determine  the  prices  to  be  charged  to 
various  hoxiseholds  for  food-allotment  cou- 
pons, other  than  free  coupons  Issued  under 
the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  establlfh  such  prices  at  levels 
that  wUl  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  price  shall  be  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupons 
and  shall  be  so  fixed  that  the  cost  of  the 
coupons  required  to  purchase  the  basic  food 
allotment  for  s  household  shall  not  be  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  household  Income  or 
25  percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  coupons 
whichever  may  be  the  greater. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  such  action 
necessary  to  assure  the  realization  of  the 
purposes  of  the  program,  he  may  require 
any  imemployed  male  member  of  the  house- 
hold applying  for  food-allotment  coupons, 
who  is  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  and  is 
not  attending  school  or  disabled,  to  submit 
(A)  a  certificate  from  a  public  employment 
office  that  he  is  registered  for  work,  and  (B) 
an  af&rmation  that  he  has  not  within  the 
past  6  weeks  refused  suiUble  vcH-k. 

(3)  In  order  that  the  increased  food  con- 
sumption resulUng  from  the  administration 
of  this  Act  may  be  concentrated.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  upon  those  foods  which  are  in 
surplus,  or  upon  those  foods  which  are  most 
needed  in  diets,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  re- 
quire that  each  household  to  whom  food- 
aUotment  coupoiu  are  issued  use  not  mor« 
than  83  »4  percent  In  face  value  of  such 
coupons  to  buy  specifically  designated  foods, 
or  to  buy  any  one  or  more  of  a  group  of  foods, 
or  (B)  Include  with  food-allotment  coupons 
•old  other  such  coupons  which  from  time  to 
time  may  be  used  in  exchange  for  specifically 
designated  foods.  The  aggregate  value  of 
free  coupons  issued  shall  be  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  coupons 
sold  in  the  preceding  6-month  period  or 
estimated  as  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  current 
6-month  period.  The  Secretary  may  vary 
the  value  of  the  free  coupons  issued  to 
households  of  differing  income  and  composi- 
tion, according  to  the  same  criteria  used  in 
fixing  the  purchase  price  of  coupons  sold. 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  funds 
available  for  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  provUlons  of  this  act  Are  insufflcient  to 
meet  the  co^t  of  providing  food -allotment 
coupons  representing  the  prevaUing  i»tall 
cost  of  the  basic  food  allotment  for  an 
households  expected  to  participats  in  the 
program,  be  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
the  program  as  he  finds  necessary  to  secure 
maximum  participation  among  households 
with  low  per  capita  income,  or  he  may  limit 
the  program  to  spedfle  areas. 

Dtscrfminatkms  prohibited 
(e)  Thttt  shall  be  no  discrimination 
against  any  household  with  re8i>ect  to  eligi- 
bility, classification,  participation,  or  is- 
suance or  utilization  of  food-allotment 
coupons  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
by  reason  of  race,  religious  creed,  national 
origin,  citizenship,  poUtical  affiliations  or 
beliefs,  occupation,  employment,  or  other 
tests,  except  as  provided  for  In  this  act  and 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  general  fair- 
ness and  eqiilty  in  the  application  of  tbii^  »ct. 
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Information  to  be  fumiahed  by  applicants 

(f)  (1)  Bach  applicant  for  food-allotment 
coupons  shall  f iirnish  such  information  with 
resp«ct  to  the  size  and  Income  of  the  house- 
bold  of  which  he  is  a  member  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
value  of  food -allotment  coupons  to  which 
such  household  is  entitled  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  such  coupons. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  for  appealing  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  the  coupons 
Issuable  to  a  household  and  the  prices 
chargeable  for  them. 

(3)  The  value  of  the  coupons  to  which 
'■  each  participating  household  Is  entitled 
■hall  be  redetermined  and  certified  at  least 
twice  in  each  12-month  period  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary. 

Issuance  and  limitation  on  use 

(g)  Food-allotment  coupons  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  denominations  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine.  The  Secretary,  or  his  desig- 
nated issuing  agents,  shall  issue  coupons  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  times  and  places, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  taking  into 
consideration  efficiency  of  administration 
and  the  convenience  of  those  entitled  to 
receive  such  coupons. 

Redemption  of  food-allotm.ent  coupons 

(h)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
redemption,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce,  and  banking  institutions  through- 
out the  Nation,  of  food-allotment  coupons 
exchanged  for  food.  He  shall  designate 
banking  institutions  to  accept  such  coupons 
from  sellers  of  food  retail  and  wholesale, 
institutions  so  designated  shall  pay  at  time 
of  presentation  in  cash  or  by  credit  to  a 
demand  deposit  the  full  value  of  all  such 
coupons  presented  to  them,  except  any 
amount  which  the  Secretary  In  any  partic- 
ular instance  directs  the  institution  to  with- 
hold. 

(2)  The  banking  Institutions  accepting 
food-allotment  coupons  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  may  present  to 
the  Secretary,  or  such  other  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  Department,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  designate,  evidence  of  the  deposit 
with  them  of  coupons  from  persons  author- 
ized to  redeem  such  coupons,  together  with 
appropriate  vouchers.  Such  evidence  of  de- 
posit and  vouchers  shall  be  considered  com- 
plete documentation  for  payment  and  pay- 
ments may  be  made  thereon.  Food-allot- 
ment coupons  so  redeemed  may  be  reissued 
or  delivered  for  reissuance  by  the  banking 
Institutions  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  advance  money  to 
banking  institutions,  where  such  action  ap- 
pears necessary,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  food-allotment  coupons. 
Such  advances  shall  be  accounted  for  by  such 
banking  Institution  or  Institutions  not  less 
often  than  once  monthly. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  contract  to  pay 
banking  institutions  designated  to  receive 
food-allotment  coupons  a  charge  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  reasonable  for  the 
services  rendered  in  acting  as  such  deposi- 
tories. 

(5)  Funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  food- 
allotment  coupons  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  may  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  any  appropriation  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  may  be  deposited  directly 
with  banking  institutions  as  advanced 
moneys  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (h)  (3)  of 
this  section. 

Registration  of  food  dealers 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion   a    simple    method    for    the    registra- 
tion   of    mercantile    establishments   selling 


food  at  wholesale  or  retail  whicA  desire  to 
be  authorized  to  receive  food-allotment 
coupons  in  exchange  for  food,  fluch  regis- 
tration shall  constitute  a  privilegi  to  receive 
food-allotment  coupons,  which  privilege 
shall  be  enjoyed  until  svispended  or  revoked 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  wi  h  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  him. 

Council  on  nutrition 


proviie  for  the 

Nutrition  to 

the  food- 


authc  rlzed 


b(! 
t)  is 
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this 


(J)  The  Secretary  shall 
appointment  of  a  Council  on 
advise  on  nutritional  aspects  of 
allotment  program. 

(k)    (1)  There  are  hereby 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  have 
make   such   expenditvires,    not 
percent   of   the   funds   appropriated 
purposes  of  this  section,  as  he 
necessary    for    the   adminlstratloi  i 
forcement  of  this  section. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Secretary  Is  authorized — 

(A)  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
personnel  of  units  and  agencies 
Department  of  Agricultvire;  to 
gional  and  local  offices;  to  enter 
ments  with  other  public  or  private 
or  individuals;   to  utilize   (pursuait 
agreements)    the   facilities    and 
such  agencies  and  Individuals 
gate  to  them  functions  under 
and   to   allocate   or   transfer   fu^ds 
otherwise  to  pay  or  to  reimburse, 
agencies,    and    individuals   for 
connection  therewith; 

(B)  to  accept  and  utilize 
uncompensated  services;  and 

(C)  to  employ  in  the  District 
bla    and    elsewhere    such    employees 
deems   necessary  In  order  to 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  exercise 
duty,  or  discretion  vested  in  him 
act,   through  such  person  or 
may  designate. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  conduci 
nomic  studies  as  he  deems 
efficient    and    equitable    admin 
this  section. 

(6)  The  provisions  of  section 
Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
chase  (for  the  purposes  of  this 
services  rendered  by  banking 
by  agencies. 

(7)  The  Secretary  may,  from  tljie 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
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Educational  program 
(1)  As  a  part  of  the  food -allot  nent  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide.  In  <  ooperation 
with  existing  agencies  of  the  Fe<  eral,  State 
or  local  governments,  or  private  persons  or 
groups,  an  educational  program  Ipr  improv- 
ing the  buying  habits,  food-utilization  tech- 
niques, and  food-preservation  riethods  of 
the  participants  in  the  food-allot  nent  plan. 

Reports  to  Congress 
(m)  The  Secretary  shall  rerfder  semi- 
annual reports  to  Congress  de8<rlbing  the 
operations  of  the  food-allotmen'  plan,  in- 
cluding the  following:  Number  )f  ellgibles 
and  participants  by  the  various  classes  of 
households  established;  the  reasc  ns  for  any 
nonpartlcipatlon  by  ellgibles;  efl  ect  of  the 
food-allotment  plan  on  the  eRpenditure 
habits  of  participants;  extent  to  which  the 
plan  Increases  purchases  of  foods  of  various 
types  and  other  kinds  of  goods  a^d  services, 
for  the  various  classes  of  households;  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  plan  for  tie  different 
types  and  groups  of  food  sellers,  ^Wholesalers, 
processors,  and  producers;  extelit  of  im- 
proper use  If  any  of  food-allotmec  t  coupons; 
the  amount  and  type  of  admlnU  tratlve  ex- 
penditures incurred;   and  the  e  lectiveness 
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States,  its  Ter- 
the  District  of 


Is    amended    to 
December   31. 
n  that  section. 


following   new 


of  alternative  arrangements,  ]  trocedures,  and 
methods  of  administration  u^d  In  carrying 
out  the  program. 

Territorial  applical^litp 

(n)   The  provisions  of  thi^  section  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  United 
ritories  and  possessions,  and 
Columbia. 

Separability  provikion 

(o)  If  any  provision  of  thUi  section  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  pei  son  or  circum- 
stance shall  be  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  section  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  oij  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Short  titU 

(p)  This  section  may  be  ci  «d  as  the  "Na- 
tional Food  Allotment  Act." 

Sec.  502.  Section  202  of  t^e  Agricultural 
Act   of    1949,   as   amended 
strike   out   the   words   "until 
1958."  wherever  they  appear 

Sec.  503.  The  National  Scl^ool  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.  S.  C.  1751-1760)   la  an^ended  by  add 
Ing   at  the  end  thereof  the 
section: 

"Milk  program 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  There  are  heieby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sum  i.  not  to  exceed 
$250  million  In  any  fiscal  y»ar,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  milk  far  schoolchil- 
dren in  accordance  with  this  section.  The 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  this  section.  le8#  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  thereof  hereby  maide  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  admilnlstratlve  ex- 
penses, shall  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  the 
States  and  to  nonprofit  private  schools  as 
provided  in  sections  4,  7.  ana  10  of  this  act. 
except  that  the  matching  requirements  of 
sections  7  and  10  shall  nof  apply.  Such 
funds  shall  be  used  to  provide  at  least  two 
half-pints  of  milk  per  day  {  to  each  child 
attending  public  schools  ani 
vate  schools  In  the  States,  e: 
funds  available  are  not  suffli 
two  half-pints  for  each  chil 
shall  be  given  to  children  in 
6,  second  priority  to  children  in  grades  7 
through  9.  and  third  priori tsl  to  children  in 
the  higher  grades. 

"(b)  Funds  paid  to  a  Stkte  under  this 
section  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments, approved  by  the  Secretary,  between 
such  agency  and  the  school^  In  the  State. 
Such  disbursements  shall  bei  made  only  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  4  school  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  milk  for  cjonsumptlon  by 
children  attending  the  schcjol,  and  for  iu 
administrative  costs  In  co; 
with.  Such  milk  shall  be 
charge  to  such  children. 

"(c)  The  program  authorl 
tlon  shall  be  considered  to 
school-lunch   program   for   t 
subsections    (a)    and    (b) 
this  Act." 
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TrrLK  VI — ^rxPANSioN  or  riRx  exports 
Sec.  601.  The  President  la  authorized  to 
explore  with  friendly  natlois  and  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  an  international 
food  and  fiber  reserve  ba  ik  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related 
specialized  international  orfanizations  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring,  storing,  donating, 
and  selling  In  appropriate  countries  raw  and 
processed  farm  products  and,  other  raw  ma- 
terials, exclusive  of  minerals,  with  a  view  to 
their  use  in  (1)  preventing  extreme  price 
fluctuations  in  the  international  market  in 
these  commodities;  (2)  presenting  famine 
and  starvation;  (3)  helping  absorb  tempo- 
rary market  surplvises  of  fanb  products  and 
other  raw  materials  (excluslvte  of  minerals); 
(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro- 
grams formulated  in  cock>eration  with 
other    appropriate    international    agenclea* 
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utilizing  such  commodltlea  directly  or  the 
currencies  for  which  they  may  be  aold. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In  sudi 
an  International  food  and  fiber  reserve 
bank  shall  be  contingent  upon  statutory 
authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

Sec.  602.  The  Agricultural  TVade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  103  (b)  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "title"  and  before  "which" 
the  following:  "after  June  30,  1968."  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "Commodity  Credit"  and 
inserting  "Federal  Farm  Income  Stabiliza- 
tion", and  by  striking  out  •*»3,000,000,000'* 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»7,500,000,000". 

(b)  By  adding  to  section  104  a  new  sub- 
•ection  (k)  as  follows: 

"(k)  EstablUhment  of  universal  free  sys- 
tems of  general  and  vocational  education  in 
nations  not  now  having  such  an  education 
system;  and  construction  and  operation  ot 
basic  capital  improvements  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  Irrigation  systems,  water  and 
soU-conservatlon  faculties,  reforestaUon. 
dams,  hydroelectric  systems,  and  others." 

(c)  By  inserting  in  section  109  the  wortls 
•June  30,  I960-  In  lieu  of  the  words  "June 
SO, 1968". 

(d)  By  inserting  in  section  203  after  the 
parenthesis  In  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "in  any  one  calendar  year". 

(e)  Insert  in  section  204  the  words  "June 
80.  1960"  in  lieu  of  the  words  "June  30,  1968". 

riTLB     Vn BA£AKCIKO     MAaKBT     SUPPLT     WITH 

DEMAND 

8»c.  701.  (a)  Section  101  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"This  section  may  be  cited  as  the  'All-Com- 
modity Farm  Market  Sharing  and  Conserva- 
tion Acreage  Reserve  Act.'  " 

(b)  Section  103  (a)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') U  authorized  and  directed  upon  rec- 
ommendation adopted  by  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Board  to  determine  and  proclaim,  prior  to 
November  15  of  each  year,  a  national  all- 
commodity  farm  marketing  quota  and  a  na- 
tional conservation  acreage  reserve  for  the 
succeeding  crop  year. 

"(A)  The  national  conservation  acreage 
reserve  for  any  crop  year  shall  be  a  number 
of  acres  equal  to  the  number  of  acres.  If 
any.  by  which — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  total  number  of 
acres  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  used  within  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  commercial  production  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  during  the  crop  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  national  conservation  acreage  reserve  is 
being  determined.  (U)  the  n\unber  of  acres 
within  the  continental  United  States  which 
were  diverted  from  their  normal  use  during 
such  year  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
acreage  allotanents  and  marketing  quotas, 
and  (ill)  acreage  placed  In  the  conservation 
reserve  under  subtitle  B  hereof,  exceeds 

"(11)  the  total  number  of  acres  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  needed  for  the 
commercial  production  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States  of  sufflclent  quantities  of 
all  agricultural  commodities  and  to  main- 
tain adequate  safety  reserves  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  for  such  commodities  as  jm-o- 
clalmed  by  the  Secretary  as  being  equivalent 
to  the  national  all-commodity  farm  market- 
ing quota,  as  defined  in  subsection  (B). 

"(B)  (1)  The  national  all -commodity 
farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  year 
sliall  be  total  value  of  all  farm  commodities, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  can  be  sold 
by  farmers  for  average  national  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  of  not  less  than  80  percent 
UOT  more  than  100  percent  of  parity  income 
equivalent  prices  in  such  crop  year,  calcu- 
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lated  on  the  assumption  that  the  nimiber 
of  imemployed  In  such  year  be  not  greater 
than  8  percent  of  the  total  civilian  labor 
force. 

"(2)  Hie  national  all-eommodlty  farm 
marketing  quota  and  national  conservation 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
several  States  In  such  manner  that  the  con- 
servation acreage  reserve  of  any  such  State 
shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  nationca  conservation 
acreage  reserve,  and  the  State  all-commodity 
farm  nxarketlng  quota  shall  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  the  national  all-commodity  farm 
markeUng  quota  as  (A)  the  total  nimiber  of 
acres  determmed  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
been  used  within  such  State  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties during  the  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  few  which  the  State  all -commodity 
farm  marketing  quota  and  conservation 
acreage  reserve  is  being  determined,  bears  to 
(B)  the  total  number  of  acres  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  used  within 
the  continental  United  States  for  the  com- 
mercial production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties dxirlng  such  year. 

"(3)  The  all-commodity  farm  marketing 
quota  and  conservation  acreage  reserve  of 
each  State  shall  be  allocated  among  the  sev- 
eral counties  in  such  State  In  such  manner 
that  the  conservation  acreage  reserve  of  any 
such  county  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  State  con- 
servation acreage  reserve,  and  the  county 
all-commodity  farm  marketing  quota  shall 
bear  the  same  raUo  to  the  State  all-com- 
modity farm  marketing  quota,  as  (A)  the 
total  niuiber  of  acres  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  used  within  such 
county  for  the  commercial  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  county  conservation  acreage  reserve  is 
being  determined,  bears  to  (B)  the  total 
number  of  acres  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  used  within  the  State  for 
the  commercial  production  of  agricxiltural 
commodities  during  such  year. 

"(4)  The  conservation  acreage  reserve  and 
the  all-commodity  farm  marketing  quota  of 
any  county  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
several  farms  within  such  county  In  such 
manner  that  the  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve of  any  farm  shall  be  a  number  of  acres 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  county 
conservation  acreage  reserve  and  the  indi- 
vidual all-commodity  farm  mEu-ketlng  quota 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  county  all- 
commodity  farm  marketing  quota,  as  (A) 
the  total  number  of  acres  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  been  \ised  on  such  farm 
for  the  commercial  production  of  agricul- 
tiiral  commodities  during  the  year  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  farm 
acreage  reserve  is  being  determined,  bears  to 
(B)  the  total  niunber  of  acres  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  used  In  such 
county  for  the  commercial  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  diiring  such  year. 
"(5)  To  the  extent  that  any  farm,  county, 
or  State  does  not  utilize  its  entire  conserva- 
tion-acreage reserve  or  its  entire  all-com- 
modity farm  marketing  quota  in  any  year, 
such  unused  marketing  quota  or  reserve  acre- 
age shall  be  made  available,  for  that  year 
only,  to  other  States,  counties,  and  farms 
which  have  Indicated  a  desire  to  obtain  a 
greater  quota  or  reserve  than  their  imtj^i 
allocation  for  that  year. 

"(6)  The  National  Farm  Income  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  the 
operator  of  each  farm  a  farm  market  quota 
certificate  bearing  on  Its  face  the  volume 
of  sales  at  parity  income  equivtdent  prices 
of  farm  commodities  permitted  under  the 
certificate.  Bach  such  operator  who  sells 
farm  commodities  shall  obtain  for  each  sale, 
from  the  cotuity  farmer  committee,  a  quota 
certificate  of  sale  or  an  overquota  certificate 
of  sale  for  such  commodities,  which  ghaii 


accompany  the  commodity  through  the  chan* 
nels  of  trade  within  the  United  States.  Xach 
such  producer  shall  be  Issued  quota  certifi- 
cates of  sale  by  the  county  committee  free 
of  charge  up  to  the  remaining  total  voliune 
for  the  crop  year  of  sales  shown  on  the  face 
of  the  farm  market  quota  certificate  of  such 
producer  for  such  year.  The  committee  shall 
enter  upon  the  face  of  the  farm  market  quota 
certificate  the  value  of  each  such  quota  cer- 
tificate of  sale  that  has  been  issued.  Each 
such  producer  shall  also  be  issued  such  over- 
quota  certificate  of  sale  by  the  committee 
as  he  may  require  for  the  sale  of  farm  com- 
modities over  and  above  the  voliune  shown 
on  the  face  of  the  farm  market  quota  cer- 
tificate for  such  operator  upon  the  payment 
of  a  farm-income  stabilization  fee  equal  to 
the  total  of  the  number  of -unite  of  each  com- 
modity covered  in  such  overquota  certificates 
of  sale  multiplied  by  50  percent  of  the  parity 
Income  equivalent  price  per  unit  of  each  such 
commodity.  The  Secretary  shall  confiscate 
all  farm  commodities  and  products  discov- 
ered In  ownership  other  than  that  of  the 
farmer  who  produced  them  if  they  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  quota  certificates  of  sale 
or  overquota  certificates  of  sale  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  thereof. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  annual  agreements  with  Individual  farm 
operators  undo'  which  the  op>erator  agrees 
to  put  into  effect  on  the  specified  number  of 
acres  In  addition  to  those  already  covered 
by  contract  under  subtitle  B  of  this  act  in 
the  conservation -acreage  reserve  for  his  farm 
such  soil  and  water  conservation  and  im- 
provement uses  and  practices  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  for  purposes  of  conserv- 
ing and  improving  the  soil,  water,  range, 
timber,  wildlife,  and  hunting,  fishing,  and 
recreational  resources,  and  the  Secretary 
agrees,  to  the  extent  that  appropriations 
allow,  to  pay  to  such  operator  an  acreage- 
rental  payment  with  respect  to  each  such  acre 
not  to  exceed  the  land  and  capital  carrying 
charges,  plus  necessary  annual  land  treat- 
ments, plus  the  net  income  earnable  on  such 
land  by  a  typical  family -operated  farm  at 
parity  income  equivalent  prices,  as  deter* 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  area  in  which 
the  farm  is  located,  of  the  commodities  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  be  produced 
on  such  acre  were  It  used  for  commercial 
production  during  the  crop  year  for  which 
the  contract  is  made:  Procided,  That  the 
Secretary,  before  prescribing  the  practices 
which  Individual  farm  operators  may  put 
into  practice  on  the  conservation -acreage 
reserve,  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  State  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1938 
shall  constat  with  the  State  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  matters  relating  to  con- 
servation of  wildlife,  such  consultation  to 
include  consideration  of  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed and  recommended  practices  upon  wild- 
life, conservation,  and  hunting,  fishing,  and 
recreational  uses. 

"(8)  The  determination  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  of  the  amount  of  any 
acreage  rental  payment  shall  be  made  by  the 
local  committee  established  under  section  8 
(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  promulgated  by  the 
county  ccwnmittee  established  under  such 
section.  Each  such  county  committee  shall 
determine  and  proclaim,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  typical  ratio  of  net  income 
to  gross  income  for  each  agricultural  com- 
modity commercially  produced  vrithin  the 
county.  The  determination  of  the  county 
committee  with  respect  to  such  typical  ratio 
of  net  Income  to  gross  Income  shall  be  final 
imless  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  after 
public  hearing  held  In  the  county  after  due 
notice. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized   (1)    to 
provide.  In  any  contract  entered  Into  imdsr 
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tbis  section,  for  a  right  of  entry  on  the  farm 
with  respect  to  whl<^  such  contract  Is  en- 
tered Into  for  the  piupose  of  measiiring  the 
acreage  In  commercial  production  and  ascer- 
taining that  grasslands  and  other  resources 
Included  within  the  conservation  acreage  re- 
serve are  not  being  used  for  commercial  pro- 
duction of  livestock  or  milk,  or  products 
thereof,  and  (2)  to  require  that  the  farm 
operator  certify  under  oath  or  afflrmation 
that  no  acres  included  within  the  conserva- 
tion acreage  reserve  have  been  utilized  for 
commercial  production  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  contract. 

"(10)  No  farm  operator  shall  be  eligible 
for  any  price-support  loans,  purchase  con- 
tracts, or  payments  unless  there  is  in  effect 
with  respect  to  his  farm  a  contract  entered 
Into  under  this  section. 

"(11)  Whenever  any  contract  entered  Into 
tinder  this  section  requires  the  institution 
or  continuance  of  soil  or  water  conservation 
or  Improvement  uses  and  practices  on  any 
farm,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  oper- 
ator of  such  farm  for  costs  Incurred  in  pro- 
Tiding  such  uses  and  practices  by  making  a 
conservation  incentive  payment  to  such 
operator  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  such  costs 
plus  an  additional  1  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  each  percentage  point  by  which  net  In- 
come from  farm  operations  is  less  than  100 
per  centum  or  parity. 

"(12)  The  maximimi  amount  of  any  acre- 
age rental  payment  under  subsection  7  with 
respect  to  any  farm  operator  for  any  year 
shall  be  97,500,  and  the  maximum  amount^  of 
any  conservation  incentive  payment  under 
section  6  with  respect  to  any  such  imit  for 
any  year  shall  be  92.500. 

"(13)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, upon  recommendation  of  the  National 
Farm  Income  Stabilization  Board,  to  adjust 
the  allocation  of  the  national  conservation 
reserve  and  the  national  farm  marketing 
quota  to  the  several  States  and  to  authorize 
State  and  county  committees  upon  applica- 
tion, approved  by  the  Board,  to  adjust  the 
allocation  of  State  quotas  to  counties  and 
of  county  quotas  to  farms  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  to  take  account  of  trends  in 
production  patterns,  the  needs  of  good  land 
use  and  soil  and  water  conservation  and 
other  factors  cited  In  section  102  and  104. 
8uch  recommendation  or  approval  shall  be 
made  upon  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  only  after  a  public 
hearing  following  due  public  notice  of  the 
date  of  the  hearing. 

"(14)  The  words  'acreage  reserve'  wherever 
they  occur  in  this  subtitle  are  amended  to 
read  'Conservation  acreage  reserve'. 

"(15)  The  conservation  acreage  reserve 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  conservation  acreage 
reserve  program  authorized  under  subtitle 
B  of  this  title.  The  conservation  acreage 
reserve  program  may  Include  such  terms 
and  conditions  In  addition  to  those  specified 
herein,  including  provisions  relating  to  con- 
trol of  noxious  weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Be- 
fore any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  participating  in  the  conserva- 
tion acreage  reserve  program,  he  mxist  first 
enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary, 
which  contract,  in  addition  to  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  contain  provisions 
by  which  such  producer  shall  agree — 

"(A)  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm,  and 
that  such  violation  Is  of  such  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  payment  or 
grants  under  the  contract,  or  to  refund  to 
the  United  States  all  pa3rment8  and  grants 
received  by  him  thereunder;  and 


"(B)  In  the  event  the  Seeiitary  deter- 
mines that  the  producer  has  knbwlngly  sold 
farm  commodities  for  which  he  las  no  quota 
certificates  of  sale  or  overquota  certificates 
of  sale,  the  contract  with  suih  producer 
shall  be  terminated."  I 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Soil  ^ank  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:      ] 

"The  allocation  of  the  natloiial  all-com- 
modity farm  marketing  quota  land  of  the 
national  conservation  acreage  teserve  shall 
be  administered  in  such  mannm:  as  is  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  title  and  give  the  fai^  operators 
a  fair  and  equitable  opportunit|r  to  partici- 
pate In  the  programs  provided  iby  this  Act 
and  the  Full  Parity  Farm  Familjl  Income  Act 
within  the  limitations  provider  I  in  section 
103.  taking  into  consideration  their  com- 
modity marketing  quotas,  the  supply  and 
demand  conditions  for  dlffeient  classes, 
grades,  and  qualities  of  the  jeveral  com- 
modities, the  relative  depend(  nee  of  the 
farmers  of  an  area,  county,  or  State  upon 
one  or  a  few  crops  or  other  commodity 
specialization,  and  such  other  factors,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  F  irm  Income 
Stabilization  Board." 

Sec.  702.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  reenaci  ing,  amend- 
ing, and  supplementing  the  Agrfcultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Subsection  2  (1)  is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  the  words  "parity  prices"  land  substi- 
tuting therefor  the  words  "p«1ty  Income 
equivalent  prices"  and  by  striling  the  fol- 
lowing "section  801  (a)  (1)"  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  following  "secilon  301  (a) 
(2)   (A)." 

(b)  Subsection  8  (c)    (2)   is  fcunended  by 
Inserting    after    the    word    "sorbcans"    the 
following:  "other  field  crops.  Irjsh  potatoes, 
farm  forestry  products,  cattle, 
milk     for     manufacturing,     b 
cream,  eggs,  and  poultry." 

Sec.  703.  (a)  In  order  to  assu 
marketing  of  an  adequate  national  supply 
of  hogs,  pork  products,  and  catitle  and  beef 
products,  to  encourage  the  Increased  domes- 
tic consumption  of  pork,  beef,  and  pork  and 
beef  products,  to  maintain  thd  productive 
capacity  of  ova  hog  and  cattle  farming  in- 
dustry, and  to  avoid  the  feeding  of  hogs  and 
cattle  to  less  desirable  weights,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  authorl  xO.  and  di- 
rected, whenever  he  finds  (1)  i  hat  the  an- 
nual pig  crop  for  any  year  wilj  exceed  the 
average  pig  crop  for  the  10  preceding  years, 
or  the  number  of  cattle  on  dand  in  any 
year  will  exceed  the  average  nu  nber  of  cat- 
tle on  hand  for  the  preceding  10  years,  or 
(2)  that  the  national  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  hogs  or  tattle  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  parity  ir  come  equiv- 
alent price  therefor,  to  make  in:entive  pay- 
ments to  hog  and  cattle  producers  to  en- 
courage the  marketing  of  hogf  and  cattle 
for  slaughter  at  not  to  exceed  «peclfled  op- 
timum live  weights  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  as  appropriate  to  acismplish  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  amounts  of  Incentive  payments 
under  this  act  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level,  not  les^than  91,  or 
more  than  93  per  hundredweight,  as  he  de- 
termines Is  necessary  to  carry  (jut  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  No  prodiicer  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  incentive  payiients  under 
this  section  totaling  in  excess  bf  92.500  in 
any  calendar  year.  l 

(c)  Every  ptu-chaser  of  hogJ  and  cattle 
for  slaughter  shall  supply  to  tfce  producer 
of  such  hogs  or  cattle  a  ticket,  itx  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
showing  the  ntunber  of  hogs  an^  cattle  sold 
in  weight  classes  of  the  respective  specified 
optimum  live  weights  or  less,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  hogs  or  cattle  sold.  Such 
producer  shall  make  application  for  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  incentive  beiieflts  under  this 
act  by  filing  the  ticket  received  by  him  from 
the  buyer  with  the  county  oonunlttee  for 
his  county  appointed  undfr  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Ck)nservatlon  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  I 

(d)  Payments  shall  not,  be  made  under 
this  section  after  Decembe*  31,  1960 

(e)  The   Secretary   Is   ai^thorlzed   to  use 
any  funds  of  the  Natlo; 
Stabilization   Corporation 
appropriated   by  section   3 
320,   74th   Congress    (40   Si 
612c),    as    amended.    In 
provided  by  this  section. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  ftirther  reimburs- 
ing the  National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  by 
it  under  this  section,  ther^  shall  be  levied 
on  all  hogs,  pork,  and  pork  products  and 
on  all  cattle,  calves,  beef,  veal,  and  prod- 
ucts thereof  a  processing  t^^x  at  a  rate  to  be 
determined  by  the  National  Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Board  as  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  but  not  to 
exceed  50  cents  per  hundredweight  live 
weight  or  live  weight  e<  uivalent.  which 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasu  er  of  the  United 
States  by  the  first  p\u-chas?r  from  the  pro- 
ducer and  deposited  to  tho  account  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  704.  The  Agricultura  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amiended  by  adding 
the  following  part  VU  to  s\^title  B,  market 
Ing  quotas: 


"FAKT 
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▼n.    MAKKcmvo    QTTbTAS    rot 

AGRICVLTUKAL  COMMODITIES 

"Sec.  360.  (a)  The  agricultural  commodi- 
ties covered  by  this  part  comprise  (1)  field 
crops  (other  than  those  Covered  by  other 
parts  of  this  title).  IncIMdlng  corn,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  cbmmerclal  corn- 
producing  area,  barley,  bats,  rye,  grain 
sorghum,  flaxseed,  eoybefins,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  grass  seeds;  (2()  vegetables,  in 
eluding  potatoes,  cabbage 
fruits.  Including  citrus  f 
and  deciduous  fruits;  (4) 
ing  English  walnuts  and 
stock,  including  hogs,  cattlt.  and  lambs:  (6) 
poultry,  including  chickens  and  txu-keys; 
(7)  eggs,  hops,  honeybees,!  and  gum  naval 
stores,  or  any  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tion of  any  farm  commoditiy  covered  by  this 
part.  The  inclusion  In  each  group  of 
specific  farm  commodities  i  tiall  not  be  taken 
as  a  limitation  on  farm  co  nmodities  other- 
wise falling  within  such  grc  up. 

"National  single -commodity   marketing 
qtiotas    I 

"(b)  Whenever  a  marketing  agreement  or 
order  under  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  not 
In  effect  for  any  such  farn}  commodity  and 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  such  farm  commodity  for 
the  next  marketing  year  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  single-commodity  marlteting  quota  pro- 
gram, likely  exceed  the  normal  supply  lor 
such  marketing  year  by  su^h  an  amount  as 
will  make  a  slngle-comnk>dity  marketing 
quota  program  necessary  io  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  act  and  that  the  op- 
eration of  such  a  program  will  be  adminis- 
tratively practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
claim such  fact  and  snail  proclaim  a 
national  single-commodltytnarketlng  quota 
which  shall  be  In  effect  for  aUch  commodity. 
Any  national  Blngle-cormBJodlty  marketing 
quota  proclaimed  under  thl^  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  referendmn  held  pursuant  to 
subsection  360  (1).  The  Secretary  shall  also 
determine  and  specify  in  sT|ch  proclamation 
the  amount  of  the  natidnal  single-com- 
modity quota  In  terms  of  jthe  quantity  re- 
quired, together  with  (IjT^the  estimated 
carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed, 
and  (2)  the  estimated  imports  during  such 
marketing  year,  to  make  avfcillable  a  normal 


supply,  defined  for  ptu^xMes  of  this  section 
as  the  volimae  of  marketings  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  upon  recommendation  of 
the     Federal     Farm     Income     Stabilization 
Board,  will  move  through  normal  channels 
of  trade  during  such  marketing  year,  assum- 
ing   conditions   of    leas    than    3    percent    of 
the  civilian  labor  force  unemployed,  at  an 
average  price  received  by  farmers  of  not  leas 
than  80  per  centum  nor  more  than  100  per 
centum   of   the    parity   income    equivalent 
price.     The  proclamation  of  a  national  com- 
modity marketing  quota  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  which  is  planted  annually  shall 
be  made  not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  normal  planting  season,  and 
in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity,  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing   year.     The    naUonal   single-com- 
modity marketing  quota  for  any  farm  com- 
modity may  be  made  applicable  to  a  crop  or 
to  a  marketing  year. 

"Apportionments  of  national  single -commod' 
ity  marketing  quota 

"(c)  (1)  The  national  single-commodity 
marketing  quota  for  any  farm  commodity 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  300  (b),  less  the  portion  set 
aside  lor  purpose  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  advice  and  recommendation  of 
the  National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Board,  among  the  several  SUtes  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  marketings  or  production 
(in  terms  of  acreage,  production  uniu  «■ 
commodity  units)  of  such  commodity  In 
each  State  during  such  representative  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  recommendation  of  the  National  Farm 
Income  Stabilization  Board,  with  such  ad- 
justments as  are  deemed  necessary  for  ab- 
normal conditions,  for  trends  in  production 
or  marketing,  and  consideration  of  relative 
dependence  of  different  areas  upon  ons  or 
a  few  crops  or  commodities. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  al- 
lotment of  the  single-commodity  marketing 
quota  for  any  State  for  any  farm  commodity 
among  the  farms  in  the  State  on  which  such 
commodity  has  been  produced  in  any  year 
of  a  representative  period  of  not  more  than 
five  years,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  allotment  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  marketing 
quota  for  any  State  among  such  farms  in  the 
State  taking  into  consideration  one  or  more 
of  the  following  factors:  Past  marketings  or 
production  of  the  commodity,  abnormal  con- 
ditions affecting  production;  land,  labor, 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production 
and  marketing  of  the  commodity;  rotation 
fallow  practices;  soil  and  other  physical  fac- 
tors affecting  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity; and  the  factors  listed  in  subsection 
(c)    (1)  hereof. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  will  facilitate  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
commodity  marketing  quota  for  any  State 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  counties 
therein  on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  subsection  for  apportion- 
ing the  national  single-commodity  marketing 
quota  among  the  States,  and  the  single- 
commodity  marketing  quota  so  established 
for  the  counties  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  farms  in  the  cotmty  on  the  basis  of 
provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(4)  Not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional slngle-corrunodlty  marketing  quota 
for  any  farm  commodity  shaU  be  apporUoned 
among  farms  on  which  producers  will  pro- 
duce such  commodity  but  for  which  single- 
commodity  marketing  quotas  were  not  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  or  19) 
of  this  subsection.  ' 

"(d)  Whenever  farm  single-commodity 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for  any  farm 
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commodity  under  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  of  such  com- 
modity or  the  marketing  of  such  coirmiodlty 
In  excess  of  the  individual  farm  conmiodity 
marketing  quota  shaU  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  farm  income  stabilization  fee  at 
a  rate  per  unit  of  the  commodity  so  mar- 
keted equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  in- 
come equivalent  price  of  such  commodity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
such  commodity. 

"Minimum  commodity  marketing  qvx)ta9  for 
individual  farm 
"(e)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU 
determine  for  any  all-commodity  marketing 
quota  and  single-commodity  marketing 
quota  a  uniform  amount  of  marketings  per 
farm  which  may  be  marketed  free  of  pay- 
ments of  the  fees  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  and  subsection  601  (o)  (6) 
of  this  act  taking  Into  consideration  the 
amount  of  such  commodities  normally  used 
for  home  consiunption  per  family,  the  mini- 
mum volume  of  production  required  to  op- 
erate an  efllcient  family  unit,  and  the  effect 
of  such  exemption  on  other  quota  pro- 
grams. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  arrange  to 
adj\ist  the  all -commodity  farm  marketing 
goal  specified  in  section  801  of  this  act,  and 
the  single-commodity  marketing  goal  and 
the  dairy  commodities  marketing  goal  speci- 
fied in  section  106  of  thU  act  of  individual 
farms  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

"Percentage  that  the  total  mar- 
keting goals  and  quota  for  the 
farm  for  all  commodities  for    Percentage 
which  quota  programs  are  in    increase  in 
effect  is  of  the  national  aver-     marketing 
age   per   farm   total   of  such        goal  of 
goals  and  quotas :  such  farm 

Not  more  than  20 .,—....» 50 

More  than  20  but  not  more  than  40 45 

More  than  40  but  not  more  than  60 40 

More  than  60  but  not  more  than  80 35 

More  than  80  but  not  more  than  100.  _  30 
More  than  100  but  not  more  than  134.  25 
More  than  134  but  not  more  than  167.  20 
More  than  167  but  not  more  than  200_  10 
More  than  200 . 5 

In  making  the  adjustments  provided  by  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  shall  so  apportion 
the  national  conmiodity  marketing  quota  and 
the  national  farm  marketing  quota  and  so 
calculate  the  milk-marketing  quota  for  each 
dairy  farm  that  the  total  of  adjusted  Indi- 
vldiuU  farm  commodity  marketing  goals  for 
any  farm  commodity  and  of  milk-marketing 
quotas  and  the  individual  farm  all-commod- 
ity marketing  quota  will  equal  the  national 
single-commodity  quota  proclaimed  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  such  commodity  and  the  national  all- 
commodity  farm  marketing  quota,  pro- 
claimed by  him  ptuvuant  to  subsection  103 
(a)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  as  amended,  re- 
spectively, and  the  total  of  Individual  farm 
milk-marketing  quotas  as  calculated  under 
section  106  of  this  Act. 

"Referendum 
"(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a  refer- 
endum of  farmers  to  determine  whether  they 
favor  or  oppose  a  national  single-commodity 
marketing  quota  program  proclaimed  under 
this  section,  by  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
issuance  of  the  proclamation.  The  persons 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  shall  be 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
commodity  in  the  year  in  which  the  refer- 
endiun  is  held,  or  the  next  preceding  year. 
If  more  tlian  one-third  of  the  farmers  vot- 
ing in  the  referendum  oppose  the  quota, 
such  quota  shall  become  ineffective  upon 
proclamation  of  the  restUts  of  the  referen- 


dum. The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  re« 
suits  of  any  referendum  held  hereunder 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  sucb 
referendum." 

TTFix  vnr — ouiNiTioirs 
Sec.  801.  For  purposes  of  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  this  act,  the  word  "cooperator," 
with  respect  to  any  commodity,  shall  mean  a 
producer  of  such  commodity  who  is  in  full 
compliance  with  any  program  established  for 
such   commodity  under   provisions  of  title 

Sec.  802.  Subsection  408  (h)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "determined"  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "assiuning 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  workers  In 
such  year  be  less  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
total  civilian  labor  force." 

TCCLX  IZ — TAMILT  FAKM   CREDIT 

Bbc.  901.  rhis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Family  Farm  Yardstick  Credit  Act." 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  section  3  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per  cen- 
tum." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per 
centum". 

(c)  Section  6  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "960.000.000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "9160.000,000";  and  by  strlklnc 
out  "June  30,  1947,"  and  insertliig  in  lieu 
thereof  'June  30, 1957." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  of  such 
act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "925,000,000." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "960.000,000". 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  such 
act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  "4  per 
centum,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "t  per 
centimx":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  loans  insured  tmder  the  provisions 
of  this  section  stiall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  certified  by  the  appropriate  coimty 
committee  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  the  farm;". 

(f )  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  12 
of  such  act  are  repealed. 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  21  of  title  II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  loans  shaU  be  made  under  this 
section  for  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land 
or  for  the  carrying  on  of  any  land-purchase 
or  land-leasing  program.  No  Initial  loan  to 
any  one  borrower  under  this  section  shall  ex- 
ceed 925.000  and  no  further  loan  may  be  made 
tmder  this  section  to  a  borrower  so  long  as  the 
total  amount  outstanding,  including  accrued 
interest,  taxes,  and  other  obligations  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  bor- 
rower, exceeds  940.000. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  per  annum." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  21  of  such 
act  is  repealed. 

Sac.  904.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  42 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "95" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "915." 

(b)  Section  44  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  "5  percent" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  percent." 

Sbc.  905.  The  act  of  August  28,  1937.  as 
amended  (16  U.  S.  C.  690r-59Qx),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"for  a  period  of  4  years  from  July  14,  1963, 
loans  for  92,500  or  more"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "loans"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Loans  to  such  producers  and  feeders  may 
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also  be  made  tinder  this  subsection  for  tbe 
purpose  of  refinancing  any  existing  indebted- 
ness incurred  for  purposes  for  wblcb  loans 
may  be  made  under  tbls  subsection": 

(3)  by  strtklng  out  In  the  third  sentence 
"3  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "10 
years"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  and  fifth 
sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Xoans  made  under  the  provisions 
of  tbls  subsection  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum  and  shall 
be  made  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  advances  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owned  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  loans  from  other  sources  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  meet,  for  the  pvu- 
poee  of  furnishing  the  feed  needed  by  such 
farmers  and  stockmen  to  preserve  a  breeding 
stock  of  cattle,  hogs,  work  stock,  and  poultry. 
Such  advances  shall  be  repayable  In  kind  or 
money  within  a  period  of  3  years  and  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
per  annum." 

Sec.  906.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
Tide  emergency  credit,"  approved  August  31, 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  999) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fiist  section  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  emergency 
loans  for  any  agricultural  purpotes  and  for 
refinancing  existing  indebtedness  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  when  there  Is  a  need  for  such 
credit  which  cannot  be  met  from  commercial 
banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies,  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  vmder  Its 
regular  programs  or  under  the  act  of  April 
6,  1949,  or  other  responsible  sources,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
flection  2; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  clause  (4)  of  section 
9  the  words  "for  such  area  or  areas";  and 

(4)  by  renumbering  clauses  (4)  and  (5) 
of  section  2  as  clauses  (2)  and  (3),  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  907.  The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  titles: 

"TTTLE  V ^RXTHAI.  ADJUSTMENT  CSEDrr 

"Sec.  60.  The  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUturfe  Is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  encourage,  assist, 
and  provide  a  sounder  system  of  credit  In 
rural  areas  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  the 
agricultural  recession  and  adverse  agricul- 
tural situations  caused  by  conditions  beyond 
control  of  the  farmers  and  stockmen. 

"Purpose  of  loans 

"Sic.  61.  Loans  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of — 

"(1)  refinancing,  consolidating,  renewing, 
or  extending  all  or  part  of  the  existing  debts 
of  eligible  farmers,  stockmen,  farm  partner- 
ships, grazing  associations,  and  irrigation 
companies  and  to  the  owners  of  farm-re- 
lated small  business  In  rural  areas; 

"(2)  assisting  eligible  farmers  and  stock- 
men, with  special  emphasis  on  family-sized 
farms  and  smaller  than  family-sized  farms, 
to  acquire  additional  land  if  the  acquisition 
a#6uch  additional  land — 

"(A)  will  Improve  the  economic  status  of 
the  farmers  or  stockmen; 

"(B)  will  aid  in  a  planned  program  for  pre- 
venting erosion; 

"(C)  is  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  land 
from  its  present  use  to  a  more  suitable 
use; 

"(D)  will  facilitate  the  Improvement  of 
farmland  through  soil  or  water  conserving 
or  drainage  facilities,  structvirea.  or  prac- 
tices; 

"(E)  wlU  facilitate  the  improvement  of 
farm-soil  fertiUty.  establishment  of  Improved 


permanent  pasting,  sustained -ileld  afforest- 
ation or  reforestation,  or  otheq  erosion  pre- 
ventatives, and  other  similar  or  k'elated  meas- 
ures; or 

"(P)  will  fulfill  any  other  agri  cultural  pur- 
pose consistent  with  the  ove  till  purposes 
of  this  title; 

"(3)  financing  or  refinancing  general  farm 
operating  and  subsistence  expei  tses;  and 

"(4)  assisting  eligible  f armei  s  and  stock- 
men to  purchase  stock  in  Irr  gatlon  com- 
panies or  grazing  associations. 

i:.iinitations  on  loot  s 

"Sec.  62.  Loans  made  directl]  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  provisions  (if  this  title, 
and  loans  made  by  private  credi  t  sources  and 
Insured  under  provisions  of  thl  i  title,  which 
are  secured  only  by  chattel  lien  i  shall  be  re- 
payable within  the  normal  uselul  life  of  the 
chattels  or  within  15  years,  whi;hever  period 
of  time  is  the  shorter.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  farmer  or  stockman  i  lo  loan  so  se- 
cured shall  be  for  an  amount  in  excess  of 
•50.000  and  In  the  case  of  gracing  associa- 
tion or  Irrigation  company  nc  loan  so  se- 
cured shall  be  for  an  amount  in  czcees  of 
•1  million.  Loans  made  or  Insui  ed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  secured  by  real 
estate  shall  be  repayable  in  nc  t  more  than 
40  years  and  shall  not  be  for  tm  amount  in 
excess  of  $50,000  in  the  case  of  ^n  individual 
farmer  or  stockman,  or  more  than  91  million 
In  the  case  of  a  grazing  association  or  irri- 
gation company.  Direct  or  tisurcd  loans 
made  to  any  farm  partnership  a  two  or  more 
farmers  or  stockmen  shall  not  e  cceed  the  to- 
tal amount  all  such  farmers  a  ad  stockmen 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  i  is  individual 
farmers  or  stockmen  under  tl  le  provisions 
of  this  title.  In  the  case  of  any  farm-related 
small  business,  no  loan  secure  a  by  chattel 
lien  only  shall  be  made  for  ai  i  amount  in 
excess  of  $250,000.  and  no  loan  s<  cured  by  real 
estate  shall  be  made  for  an  amc  ant  in  excess 
of  $1  million.  The  rate  of  In  erest  on  di- 
rect or  Insured  loans  provided  l  or  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  3  per- 
cent per  annum. 

"Persons  eligible 
"Sec.  63.  (a)  Loans  made  dijectly  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  loans  made  by  private  credi ;  sources  and 
insured  under  the  provisions  i  )f  this  title, 
shall  be  made  only  to  establiihed  farmers 
and  capable  beginning  farmcis,  part-time 
farmers,  stockmen,  whether  ten  ints  or  own- 
ers, farm  partnerships,  grazing  associations, 
irrigation  companies,  and  to  owners  of 
farm-related  small  businescei  In  rural 
areas — 

"(1)  who  are  unable  to  repay  heir  existing 
Indebtedness  In  accordance  \  rith  present 
repayment  schedules: 

"(2)  who  are  unable  to  sect  re  financing 
through  private  or  cooperatlvi  sources  on 
terms  and  conditions  which  they  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  a  nd  the  rejec- 
tion of  such  credit  was  not  du(  i  to  the  lack 
of  repayment  ability  under  n<  rmal  condi- 
tions, or  to  the  character  or  luck  of  man- 
agerial capacity  of  the  applicar  t; 

"(3)  who  are  certified  by  th<  appropriate 
county  committee  In  accordan(  e  with  sub- 
section  (a)    (3)    of  section  44  o!  this  act; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  whom  t^e  appropri- 
ate county  committee  certifies  and  the  Sec- 
retary finds  there  is  a  reasona^Jle  expecta- 
tion that,  with  the  assistance  provided  here- 
imder  and  other  resources  available  to  such 
applicants,  they  will  be  able  lo  repay  the 
loans  and  continue  their  farming  or  ranch- 
ing operations  or  their  buslnesi  operations- 
and  ^ 

"(6)  who  have  total  principal  indebtedness 
not  in  excess  of  the  normal  market  value  of 
their  farms  or  ranches  or  buslnasses  and  the 
market  value  of  their  chattels,  which  have 
security  value,  less  the  outstanding  balance 
of  any  liens  not  refinanced  heif  under 
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"Provisions  with  respect  ko   insured   loans 

"Sec.  64.  To  effectuate  .he  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title  the  S<  cretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  commitments  to  insure  loans 
made  by  private  credit  sources  to  eligible 
farmers,  stockmen,  farm  pRrtnershlps,  graz- 
ing asEoclations,  irrigatloii  companies,  and 
farm-related  small  businesEea  In  rural  areas. 
To  qualify  for  such  insurance,  loans  shall  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  tne  Secretary. 

"Sec.  65.  Any  loan  insured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  shall  be  an  obligation 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  and  incontestable,  except 
for  fraud  cr  misrepresentation  of  which  the 
holder  has  actual  knowledg^. 

"Szc.  66.  The  aggregate  amount  of  prin- 
cipal obligations  on  loans  I  nsurcd  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  eha  1  not  exceed  $300 
million  in  any  one  fiscal   rear. 

"Sec.  67.  (a)  The  Secrei  ary  shall  requlr« 
that  all  loans  insived  un<  er  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  administered  and  serv- 
iced by  him.  | 

"(b)  Any  loan  Insured  lunder  the  provl- 
sions  of  this  title  shall  be{  made  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  such 
loan,  whether  or  not  in  default,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  lie  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase loans,  which  could  I  have  been  mad* 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  from 
banks,  or  other  credit  institutions  in  area* 
where  the  Secretary  deter  nines  that  addi« 
tional  funds  and  terms  of  loans  are  neces- 
sary to  improve  rural  ere  lit  sources,  such 
loans  to  be  referred  to  th»  Parmer*'  Home 
Administration  by  the  ciedlt  institutions 
within  the  designated  aria.  The  amount 
advanced  against  such  lotns  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  secur  ty  as  determined 
by  the  reprc£entatl%e  of  tie  Secretary  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  maxltium  amounts  set 
out  in  this  title.  Loans  Jbtalned  directly 
from  the  bank  or  credit  institution  can 
upon  request  by  the  bornwer  be  renewed, 
extended,  or  amended  In  11;  le  with  the  terms 
established  in  this  title. 

"General  provitions 

"Sec.  68.  The  Secretary  s|iall 
to  be  repaid  as  provided 
of   section  44  of   this  act 
that  the  borrower  is  able 
from  a  production  credit 
eral  land  bank,  or  other 
tive   or   private   credit 
terms   which    the    borrowei 
be  expected  to  meet 

"Sec.  69.  For  the  purpowi 
the   provisions  of  this 
shall  utilize  the  insurance 
by   secUon    11    of   this   act 
curity  acquired   by   the 
insured  under  this  title 
of  such  fund.    The  notes 
the  fund  and  collected 
terms,  or  may  be  sold  and. 
insured.     All  proceeds  from 
including  the  liquidation 
sales  of  notes  shall  becom^ 
fund. 

"See.   70.  The  provision 
this  act  shall  be  applicable 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  ._ 
for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
liens,  foreclosure  expenses 
expenses   incident   to   actlcb 
Secretary    under    such 
visions  of  subsections  (b) 
13  of  title  I  of  this  act  «hku 
to  this  title  also. 
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"Rules  and 
"Sec.  71.  The  Secretary 
make  such  rules  and  re| 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the 
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.   the  Secretary 
fund  established 
Notes   and   se- 
for  loans 
become  a  part 
may  be  held  in 
according   to   their 
If  necessary,  re- 
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a  part  of  sucb 


of  section  81  of 
to  this  tiUe,  and 
Insurance  fund 
insurance,  prior 
and   any  other 
taken   by   the 
The    pro- 
aad  (c)  of  section 
'be  applicable 
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section. 
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regul  atlons 


is  authorized  to 
and  such 
he  may  deem 
[Provisions  of  this 
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'Appropriations 
"ate.  7a.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provislona 
of  this  tiUe. 


extension  services  and  the  State  employment 
service,  and  the  cooperation  of  private  indi- 
viduals and  organisaUOBs  shaU  also  be  so- 
licited. 


••TETLE  VI— FAinLT  TASM  OCVELOPlCXirT  ACT 

"ThU  Utle  ShaU  be  known  as  the  FamUr 
Farm  Development  Act  of  1967. 

"Findings  and  polief 
"Sic.  81.  The  low  incomes,  poor  living 
standards,  and  insutficlent  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  efficient  employment  of  their  full 
capacity  of  a  large  part  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion denies  the  Nation  the  benefit  or  greater 
productivity  in  agriculture  and  in  local  rural 
manufacturing  and  service  Industries,  slows 
down  national  economic  growth,  and  reduce* 
standards  of  living.  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  niral  poverty  and  low  rural  pro- 
ductivity can  and  mtut  ht  remedied  in  order 
to  bring  the  NaUon  up  to  maximum  strength 
and  that,  through  this  example  of  strength- 
ening democracy  at  home  by  providing  addi- 
tional opportunities  to  low-income  rural 
groups,  democracy  in  other  part*  of  the 
world  also  will  be  strengthened.  It  U  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  pracUcal 
assistance  to  low-income  rural  famllie*  who 
desire  to  Increase  their  productivity,  income, 
and  standard  of  living. 

"Determination  of  Uno-ineome  counties 
"Sec.  82.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
determine  from  time  to  time,  from  the  latest 
official  statistics  available  to  him,  the  coun- 
ties or  areas  of  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
ceeding 800  in  number  at  any  one  time,  hav- 
ing the  largest  low -Income  fsrm  population 
and  to  inaugurate  and  mainUin  in  such 
oounUes  a  program  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poasB  and  poUcy  of  this  ttUe. 

"EligihUity 

"Sec.  83.  (a)  The  President  through  ex- 
isting agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  render  special  assUtance  to  low-income 
families  or  single  persons  Uvlng  in  rural 
areas  who  apply  for  such  assistance  if  (1) 
the  applicant  is  recommended  by  the  appro- 
priate county  committee  (estobllshed  under 
section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  ConservaUon  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act);  (2)  such  county 
committee  finds  that  the  appUcant.  with  the 
asslsUnce  provided  for  herein,  wiU  develop  a 
farm  and  home  management  or  family  em- 
ployment plan  for  increasing  his  productivity 
and  income;  and  that  the  appUcant  has  a 
reasonable  chance  to  succeed. 

"(b)  In  exploring  the  most  feasible  and 
practicable  methods  for  Increasing  his  pro- 
ductivity  and   Income    the   applicant,   with 
the    assistance    of    the    appropriate    county 
committee,     will     determine     whether     the 
cause  of  low  income  is  due  to  physical  han- 
dicaps of  the  family;  the  lack  of  available 
credit   to   make   needed   shifts   in   farming 
methods  and  employment  of  labor  resource* 
of    the    family:    the    practice    of    inefficient 
farming  methods  or  practices:  lack  ot  prac- 
ticable diversification  in  the  farming  opera- 
tion; lack  of  sufficient  land;  lack  of  outside 
employment   opportunities   to  fully   utilize 
the  labor  of  the  family  In  ways  that  enable 
It    to    earn    an    adequate    rettmi    at    least 
equal  to  the  established  national  minimum 
wage.    To  assist  In  the  analysis  of  the  needs 
and  In  developing  the  plans  with  families. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  families  and  the  county  commit- 
tees the  Berrlccs  of  the  local  and  State  offices 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  the  advice  of  technicians 
in  such  fields  as  soil  conservation,  and  su- 
pervised agricultural  credit  for  agricultural 
production   and   for  farm   enlargement   and 
development.    The  advloe  and  assistance  of 
other  Federal  agencies  shaH  be  made  avail- 
able, and  the  coop«»tlon  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  Including   the   SUte   agricultural 


"Developing  economically  adegv4ite  full- 
time  and  part-time  /armers 

"Sec  84.  In  ca*e  of  eligible  applicants  who 
wl*h  to  remain  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
or  to  become  established  on  another  farm  in 
the  area,  either  on  a  full-time  farming  basis 
or  in  conjunction  with  off-farm  employ- 
ment of  one  or  more  members  of  the  family, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  the  following  serv- 
ice* through  the  county  committees: 

"(a)  Smploy  such  full-time  employees  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  on  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  ^^ 

"(b)  Make  a  complete  analysis  of  the  farm 
and  farm  operations  and  supplemental  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  determine  the 
most  promUlng  ways  by  Which  family  in- 
come and  productivity  in  combination  with 
whatever  off-farm  employment  may  be 
planned  can  be  raised  to  an  adequate  level. 
After  completion  of  such  a  farm  and  home 
plan,  the  Secretary  through  the  county  com- 
mittee shall  render  every  assistance  possible 
to  the  applicant  and  hU  family  in  putting 
the  new  program  into  effect,  including  tech- 
nical assistance  on  improved  farm  and  home 
practices,  and  assistance  in  obtaining  credit 
needed  from  private,  cooperative,  or  govern- 
mental soiuces  to  put  these  practices  into 
effect. 

"(c)  To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  thl* 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  is  au- 
thorized, upon  such  conditions  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  Insure  and  make  loans  for 
psriods  not  to  exceed  25  years,  and  at  a  rate 
of  Interest  not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  an- 
num for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  en- 
largement and  development  of  owner-op- 
erated family-type  farms  by  (1)  the  acqui- 
sition of  additional  land,  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  pasture*  and  stistalned 
yield  WDOdlot*.  (3)  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate farm  biUldlngs  and  structures  (in- 
cluding drainage  facilities,  irrigation  fa- 
ciUties.  and  other  facUlUes  for  the  use.  con- 
servation, and  improvement  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter), and  (4)  such  other  related  farm  im- 
provements as  wUl  Increase  the  Income-pro- 
ducing ability  of  the  farm  unit  to  a  more 
nearly  fully  adequate  family  farm. 

"(d)     (1)    To   make    or   to    Insure    8-to 
15-year    loan*    at    a    rate    of    interest    not 
to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum  advanced  by 
production  credit   aseoclations  and   by  pri- 
vate lenders  for  non- real -estate  capital  In- 
vestment purposes;  (2)  to  make  loans  up  to 
50  year*  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed 
3  percent  per  annum  to  eligible  applicants 
to  acquire  and  manage  on  a  sustained -yield 
basis  additional  forest  or  cutover  land;   (3) 
to  make  loans  for  periods  up  to  10  years  at 
a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4  percent 
per  annum  to  enable  an  eligible  applicant 
to  acquire  needed  logging  equipment:   (4)  to 
make  loans  of  not  more  than  5  years  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  4  percent  per 
annum  to  eligible  applicants  to  purchase 
capital  stock  of  and  pay  membership  fees 
to  existing  or  new  supply,  service,  or  mar- 
keting cooperatives,  including  timber  mar- 
keting and  processing  cooperatives;  and  (5) 
to  make  loans  to  refinance  existing  indebt- 
edness incurred  for  any  of  ttoe  above  p\ir- 
poees  on  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
loans    for    such    purposes:    Provided,    That 
creditor*   will    enter   into   voluntary  agree- 
ments to  make  needed  adjustments  of  out- 
standing Indebtedness  to  realistic  Income 
possibilities  of  the  collateral  for  the  existing 
mortgage   or  mortgages:   Provided,  further. 
I^at  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  es- 
tablish a  variable  repayment  schedule  for 
all  the  foregoing  types  of  loans  such  that  the 
repayment  of  interest  and  principal  In  any 
single   year  shall  bear   a  reasonable  rela- 
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tlonshlp  to  the  Income  of  the  partidpatlnK 
family  in  that  year.  *—       *~      a 

"Part-  and  fuU-time  off-farm  employment 
Bmc  85.  Whenever  the  family  determines 
to  seek  part-time  or  full-time  farm  or  non- 
farm  employment  off  the  farm,  the  problem 
shall  be  presented  to  the  nearest  farm  la- 
bor placement  center  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  InformaUon  concerning 
farm  labor  opportunities  also  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  family  by  the  State  and 
County  Committees. 

"Vocational  eduoatUm 
"Sec.  86.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  a 
program  of  adult  vocational  training  in  th* 
low-income    counties   designated,    pursuant 

to  aection  82.  both  in  farm  and  home  man- T.' 

agement  and  in  such  other  farm  and  non-  i  ; 

farm  actlvltle*  as  the  family  plans  of  eligl-  ' 

ble  applicants  indicate  are  needed  to  maxl-  \ 

mlze    family    income    and    productivity    of 
family  labor  within  the  area.  X^ 

"Industrial  dispersion  ^j 

"Sec.  87.  To  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense, to  promote  interstate  commerce,  and 
to  Improve  the  general  welfare  by  assisting  ' 

in  the  sound  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  county,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  new,  or  the  expansion  of 
existing,  private  industrial,  commercial,  or 
service  enterprises  in  widely  dispersed  rural 
areas  a*  may  be  required  to  reduce  vulner- 
ability to  modem  war  risks,  and  in  which, 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  because  of 
the  number  of  underemployed  persons  in 
rural  areas  with  excessively  low  Incomes,  the 
number  of  existing  Industrial,  commercial, 
or  service  entwprises  and  the  available  mar- 
kets and  resources  there  are  reasonable  pros- 
pects for  successful  operatton  of  additional 
private  enterprise*  which  wotUd  more  fully 
utilize  available  manpower  in  rural  areas. 
To  effectuate  this  policy  of  Industry  dispersal, 
the  departments  and  establishments  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  shall  be 
utilized  and  coordinated  to — 

"(a)  provide  technical  aid  and  assistance 
to.  and  consult  and  cooperate  with,  farmers, 
businessmen,  workers,  cooperatives,  civic  or- 
ganizaUons,  clubs,  and  committees,  com- 
munity study  and  planning  groups,  and  local 
and  State  governmental  agencies; 

"(b)  prepare  and  distribute  technical,  de- 
fense, and  economic  information  and  oppor- 
tunities in  and  necessities  of  private  enter- 
prise In  various  Indxjstrles  and  areas  In  order 
to  aid  individuals,  business  firms,  civic  or- 
ganizations, and  local  units  of  Government  in 
developing  new  or  expanded  Industries  best 
suited  to  local  conditions,  and  the  reqtiire- 
ments  of  civil  defense; 

"(c)  assist  new  or  eiqiandlng  Industries  In 
finding  adequate  private  flnaw>»«T<g  through 
local  capital  or  otherwise,  and  where  such 
financing  U  found  to  be  unavailable,  extend 
Government  loans  <w  guaranties  under  exist- 
ing authority:  and 

"(d)  use  all  appropriate  means  and  au- 
thority to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  mazl- 
mimi  exfianslon  in  private  employment  and 
private  enterprises  consistent  with  the  needs 
for  national  defense,  with  a  sound,  growing 
national  economy,  and  with  the  neoeaslties 
of  civilian  defense. 

Appropriation 

"Sec.  88.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorised  to  bs 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  proviaions  of  this  title. 

"Sec  89.  (a)  No  provision  contained  in  tt^ls 
act  or  in  any  of  the  following  acts  g^^M  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttirs  to  make  charge*  against  either 
the  borrower  or  lender  for  the  inmHtig  q^ 
servicing  of  loans  insured  by  the  Secretary 
imder  the  provisions  of  such  acts;  (1)  Thm 
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Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.  S.  C.  1001):  (2)  the  act  of  August 
28,  1937.  as  amended  (12n.S.  C.  1148a-l)  and 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  emergency 
credit,"  approved  August  31,  1954,  as  amend- 
ed (68  Stat.  999).  Any  expenses  Incurred 
fcr  tbc  Insuring  and  servicing  of  such  loans 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  charges  accrued  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section." 

Debt  adjustment 

Sec.  908.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  to 
assist  borrowers  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  In  the  voluntary  adjustment  of 
their  existing  indebtedness  with  creditors 
«iirectly  in  cooperation  with  State,  Territorial, 
and  local  agencies  and  committees  engaged 
in  such  debt  adjustment. 

Variable  repayment 
Sbc.  909.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish,  vrith  respect  to  all 
loans  authorized  by  this  act,  variable  repay- 
ment plans  with  payments  adjusted,  with- 
out regard  to  previous  excess  payments,  to 
the  net  earnings  and  ability  of  the  borrow- 
er to  pay  from  year  to  year. 

TrrUE     X — ACRICDI.TtmAI,    RESEARCH     AND 
XKOT7STRIAI.  UTILIZATION  ACT 

Sec.  1001.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  makes  the  following  declara- 
tions and  findings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  uses  for  farm 
products,  for  new  crops  to  replace  those  now 
In  surplus,  and  the  disposal  of  surplus  com- 
modities owned  by  the  Govertunent: 

(a)  Farms  in  the  United  States  have  a  ca- 
pacity to  produce  more  farm  products  than 
can  be  marketed  at  prices  that  will  return 
sufficient  incomes  to  farmers  to  maintain  an 
efiicient  and  progressive  agricultural  indus- 
try. 

(b)  A  prosperous  agriculture  will  con- 
tribute immensely  to  national  welfare  by 
efficient  production  of  needed  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  by  provision  of  raw  materials  for  the 
transportation  and  processing  Industries,  by 
purchases  of  production  supplies,  and  by  Its 
contribution  to  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
and  high  level  national  economy. 

(c)  National  defense  and  security  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  require  protection 
of  agricultural  resources  against  deteriora- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  high  produc- 
tive capacity  in  order  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency needs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  nations. 

(d)  Basic  research  In  agricultural  products 
and  their  uses  is  essential  in  any  long- 
range  program  of  benefit  to  agriculture. 

(e)  Research  programs  to  develop  new  and 
Improved  uses  for  farm  products  and  new 
farm  products  have  potentialities  for  pro- 
viding outlets  for  a  larger  volume  of  farm 
producUon  and  greater  stabiUty  of  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities. 

(f)  Public  and  private  research  agencies. 
Including  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
end  Commerce,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
other  universities  and  research  institutions. 
as  well  as  private  firms,  can  and  should  be 
utUized  for  an  all-out  attack  on  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  uses,  and  new 
and  extended  markets  and  outlets  for  farm 
products  and  byproducts.  Research,  pilot 
plant,  development  and  trial  commercializa- 
tion work  and  corollary  economic  and  re- 
lated studies  should  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industrial  uses  for  agricultxiral 
commodities  In  surplus,  and  to  any  food 
and  feed  uses  and  replacement  crops  that 
can  make  substantial  contributions  toward 
the  solution  of  the  surplus  problem.  Facili- 
ties should  be  established  as  needed  to  per- 
mit adequate  experimentation  and  testing 
and  production  and  market  development  of 
promising  new  uses  and  new  products. 

(g)  E)evelopment    of    new   and    Improved 
uses  of  farm  products  and  new  farm  prod- 
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ucts  and  new  and  extended  tnarkets  and 
outlets  for  farm  products  anq  byproducts 
will  enlarge  income  opportunities  for  farm- 
ers. It  also  will  reduce  Goveijnment  costs 
for  acquisition,  storage,  and  Ultimate  dis- 
position of  commodities  now  1] .  surplus. 

( h )  Disposition  of  a  portion  o  '  the  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
through  Industrial  channels  foi 
product  uses,  so  that  the  carr;  over  of  any 
commodity  beyond  the  needs  o  the  Nation 
can  be  reduced,  will  have  a  Stat  llizlng  effect 
ou  the  market  prices  for  farm  Commodities. 

Purposes 
Sec.  1002.  The  purposes  of  ttka 
establish  a  Board  whose  duties 
coordinate  and  expedite  efforts 
tluougli  research,  new  industri|tl 
increased  tose  vmder  existing  . 
ricultural  products;  to  develop 
ment  crops;    and   to  reduce 
commodities     owned     by     the 
Credit  Corporation. 

Board  created 
Ssc.  1003.  A  Board  is  hereby 
e-tablished  within  the  United  Stttes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  be  ki^wn  as  the 
Agricultural  Research  and  Indi»trlal  Board 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Bdard),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  5  membeis  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and   consent  of  the  Senate,  ore  of  whom 
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shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 


ture.  Members  of  the  Board  « tiall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  period  of  4  years,  their  terms 
to  run  concurrently.  One  of  tie  members 
shall  be  designated  by  the  1  resident  as 
Chairman.  The  power  of  remcval  for  In- 
c'"?'?rcy,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office  shall  be  vested  in  the  Preildent.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  during  a  4-yei  tr  term  may 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  ai  an  original 
appointment,  but  only  for  th  i  unexpired 
term  thereof. 

Salaries,  employees,  e\  s. 
Sec.  1004.  Members  of  the  Bo  ird  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
day.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  Appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation,  without  n  gard  to  the 
c«vil-service  laws  and  the  Classiflc  atlon  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  of  a  directoi ,  and  such 
other  technical,  legal,  and  other  clerical  em- 
p'oyees  or  consultants  on  a  saltry,  retainer 
or  per  diem  basis  as  it  may  deen  i  necessary : 
Provided,  however.  That  the  annual  com- 
n-nsation  of  anyone  so  employed  shall  not 
exceed  $17,500  and  the  per  die^i  allowance 
snail  not  exceed  $75  per  day:  Aid  provided 
f-'.rther.  That  wherever  possible,  1  n  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  employees  o '  the  Board 
shall  be  part  of  the  classified  civil  service, 
and  shall  enter  the  service  undei  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  presci  Ibed  by  the 
Board  and  by  the  Civil  Service  <  tommission. 
Members  of  the  Board  and  employees  thereof 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessaty  traveling 
and  other  expenses  incurred  In  tie  perform 
auceof  their  duties 


of  Agricul- 


Powers  and  duties  of  the  i  toard 
Pec.  1005.  The  Board  shall  hav  i  power  and 
authority,  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
iieiem  made  available  to  it,  to  coo  rdinate  and 
e?:pedlte  activities  toward  reseirch,  pUot- 
plant  development,  trial  comm«  rcialization 
ana  industrial  uses  with  Federa  and  State 
Governments,  educational  Instlt  itions.  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  trale  associa- 
tions, individuals  and  Industrial  c  arporatlons 
In  expanding  the  industrial  utilizi  ition  of  the 
products  of  farm  and  forest  and  t  le  develop- 
ment of  new  crops.  In  the  d  scharge  of 
tufcse  duties  the  Board  is  empowered  to- 

(a)  Make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Con  unerce  and 
other  Federal  departments  an< :  agencies, 
land-grant  liistltutlons,  and  expe  iment  sta- 
tions; 

(b)  Contract  with  State  governinent  agen- 
cies. State  and  other  universiti*  and  col- 


leges, nonprofit  or  profltma^lng  research  or- 
ganizations, and  private  corporations.  In- 
cluding agreements  to  share*  costs; 

(c)  Contract  with  foreig^  individuals,  or- 
ganizations. Institutions  of,  learning,  or  pri- 
vate corporations  where  payment  can  be 
made  in  foreign  currency  accumulated  under 
Public  Law  No.  480,  83d  Coagrses,  2d  session. 
The  Board  is  hereby  autljorlzed  to  utilize 
such  foreign  currencies:  Ptovided,  however. 
That  the  authority  to  eatet  into  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  exercised  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  end 
that  such  authority  shall  be  exercised  In 
such  manner  as  is  conslsten'  with  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  Provide  research  grants,  student  fel- 
lowships, scholarships,  and  similar  aids, 
where  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Board: 
Provided,  That  any  such  finds  shall  be  so 
allocated  as  to  strengthen  jraduate  training 
in  each  of  the  foux  mi  Jor  agricultural 
regions; 

(e)  Enter  into  approprlcte  contracts  for 
development  of  research  results  Into  trial 
commercial  scale  operations 

(f)  Extend  suitable  Incentives  to  farmers 
or  to  Industry  to  hasten  tie  esUbllshment 
of  a  new  crop  or  of  a  neu  industrial  use, 
where  such  appear  lliely  u  Ictd  to  durable 
additional  markets; 

(g)  Grant  agricultural  development  certifi- 
cates for  the  amortization  3f  new  facilities, 
for  tax  purposes,  on  the  bseis  of  60  months 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  a  facility  in 
such  cases  as  the  Board  dee^is  advisable  and 
necessary  for  the  discharge  6t  Its  duties,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  equi  pment  and  facil- 
ities for  harvesting,  storing  and  processing 
of  new  crops  and  with  regai<l  to  research,  de- 
velopment, and  trial  comnierclallzatlon  fa- 
cilities for  industrial  utilization  of  the  prod- 
ucU  of  farm  and  forest.  Sfuch  agricultural 
development  certificates  of  rapid  amortiza- 
tion may  be  issued  at  any  time  during  the 
existence  of  the  Board  and  shall  otherwise 
be  governed  by  the  provislois  of  law  govern- 
ing emergency  facilities  con  alned  In  section 
168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  the  provteions  of  la^  govrmlng  the 
amortization  of  graln-storaie  facilities  con- 
tained in  section  1C9  of  th((  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954; 

(h)  Direct  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  make  delivery  of  iny  of  Its  stocks 
of  commodities  to  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, persons,  or  corporations  designated  by 
the  Board  where  such  stockk  are  to  be  used 
,%  ^t^  research,  (B)  pilot- plant  operation, 
(C)  trial  commerclallziitlon,  (D)  export  of 
manufactured  products,  or  (E)  new  or  by- 
product uses.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, with  respect  to  ccmmodltles  thus 
requisitioned  by  the  Board,  shall  pay  neces- 
sary handling  and  delivery  ch  arges  to  the  des- 
tination directed  by  the  Boj  rd.  Such  sums 
of  money  as  the  Board  shal  receive  If  any 
on  such  transfers  of  commtdltles.  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 

\Jl^  "^^^^  *'"e  to  any  prsperty  acquired 
by  transfer  from  another  Government  agency 
pursuant  to  this  act  or  ether  legislative 
authority,  or  otherwise,  ami  to  make  con- 
tracts or  leases  for  the  privrte  operaUon  of 
any  such  properties  or  facilitl  es; 

(j)  Publicize  and  make  available  from 
time  to  time  Information  as  to  the  Board's 
^^J''  ?;  "°y  discoveries  through  research, 
and  applications  thereof,  nev  crops,  and  the 
development  of  commercial  uses  of  the  orod- 
ucts  of  farm  and  forest; 

(k)  Provide  in  all  contracits  for  the  dis- 
position of  Inventions  prodi^ced  thereunder 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  the  equities  of  tie  Individual  or 
organization  with  which  tlie  contract  or 
other  arrangement  Is  executed:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Boaid  to  enter  Into 
any  contractual  or  other  arrangement  incon- 
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stetent  with  any  provision  of  law  affecting 
the  Issuance  or  use  of  patents; 

(1)  Establish  appropriate  advisory  com* 
mltteee  to  assist  In  effectuating  specific  re- 
search programs  and  to  compensate  mem- 
bers thereof  on  a  per  diem  basis  In  addi- 
tion to  allowing  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses; 

(m)  Prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  deems  necessary  governing 
operations  under  this  act. 

Limitation  upon  Board  powers 
8ec.  1006.  The  Board  shall  not  directly  con- 
duct research,  operate  plants  or  processes  or 
otherwise  enga^  in  buainess  but  shall  use 
primarily  the  facilities  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

Transfer  of  Government  plantt 
Sec.  1007.  (a)  MotwlthsUndlng  any  other 
provlsioB  of  law,  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
the  Government-owned  alcohol-producing 
facility  at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  known  as  Plancor 
No.  1606,  for  use  In  Uie  program  authorized 
by  this  act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prortsloa 
of  law,  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
Board  the  alcohol-butadiene  plant  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky,  known  as  Plancor  No.  1207,  for 
xxse  In  the  program  authorized  by  this  act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Government  agency  holding  any 
Government-owned  facility  useful  In  the 
program  authorized  by  this  act  is  authorized 
to  transfer  such  facility  to  the  Board,  for 
use  in  the  program.  If  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Board,  provided  such  transfer  has  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  exercise, 
with  resjject  to  the  faculties  transferred  un- 
der this  section,  all  the  authority  vested  In 
the  agencies  which  so  transferred  such  facil- 
ities. At  the  time  of  such  transfer,  funds 
and  personnel  related  to  the  operation  or  ad- 
ministration of  such  facilities  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  also  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 

Appropriations 
Sec.  1008.  Then  Is  hereby  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1958.  an  amount  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
duties  collected  under  the  customs  laws  dur- 
ing the  period  January  1  to  December  31, 
both  Inclusive,  preceding  the  beginning  of 
each  such  fiscal  year.  Svich  funds  shall  be 
available  to  the  Board  to  provide  for  Its 
operation  and  the  expenditures  and  incen- 
tives herein  authorised.  The  sums  appro- 
priated herein  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  continue  to  re- 
main available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion imtll  expended;  but  any  excess  of  the 
amount  remaining  unexpended  at  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year  over  $150  million  shall.  In 
the  same  manner  as  though  It  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  Board  for  such  fiscal  year, 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8680 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  8.  C.  712)  and 
section  5  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1875.  and 
for  other  parpoaes." 

Annual  report 
Sac.  1000.  The  Board  shaU  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  1st  day  of  January  In  each  year. 

DiapotUion  of  Presiaent'B  CommissUm  filer 
Sec.  1010.  All  files  and  records  of  the  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agriculttiral  Products,  created 
by  wctlon  309  of  Public  Law  No.  540,  84th 
Congress,  shall,  upon  the  termination  of  Its 
acUvlUes  be  turned  over  to  the  BofuxL 
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Sec.  1101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  hereby  redesignated  as  the 
National  Farm  Income  Stabilization  Corpo- 
ration, and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  be  known 
as  the  National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Board.  Wherever  the  words  "Commodity 
Credit  Corporation"  or  "Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Board  of  Directors"  appears  in 
any  law,  the  words  are  hereby  amended 
to  road  "National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Corporation"  and  "National  Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Board,"  respectively. 

Sbc.  1102.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlslons  of  law.  the  National  Farm  Income 
Stabilization  Board  shall  be  composed  of  6 
officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  5  members 
elected  from  their  own  number  by  the 
farmer -elected  members  of  the  State  farmer 
committees  provided  In  subsection  8  (b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Acreage  Allotment 
Act  as  amended. 

Sec  1103.  Section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
4th  to  the  17th  sentences.  Inclusive,  there- 
of and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  carrying  out  In  the  continental 
United  States  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  crop -insurance  program,  acre -allotment 
and  farm-marketing-quota  programs,  and  all 
other  acreage-allotment  and  farm-market- 
ing-quota programs,  and  all  other  farm  pro- 
grams dealing  in  individual  farms,  and  all 
farm  programs  established  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958  except  those  specifically 
assigned  to  the  National  Dairy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  title  I  of  this  act.  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Income  Stabilization  Board  and 
of  local,  county,  and  State  farmer  commit- 
tees selected  as  follows: 

"(1)  Local  committees.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  local  administrative  areas  as 
units  for  administration  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed above.  No  such  local  area  shall  In- 
clude more  than  the  geographic  area  served 
by  a  common  farm  trading  center.  Farmers 
within  such  local  area  shall  elect  annually 
by  secret  ballot  from  among  their  number 
a  local  committee  of  three  members  for  such 
area,  together  with  first  and  second  alternate 
members  who  shall  serve  in  that  order  in 
the  absence  of  committee  members.  Election 
of  local  committee  members  and  alternates 
for  any  year  shall  be  conducted  by  the  local 
committee  serving  at  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion. Public  notice  of  such  election  shall  be 
given  by  such  local  committee  at  least  2  weeks 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  election.  Candi- 
dates for  election  shall  be  selected  only  by  a 
nomination  from  the  floor.  The  local  com- 
mittee shall  elect  from  its  members  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman.  The  local  com- 
mittee shall  select  a  secretary. 

•*(2)  Coimty  Committees:  The  county 
committee  shall  consist  of  three  members. 
There  shall  also  be  first  and  second  alternate 
members  who  shall  serve  In  that  order  In 
the  absence  of  committee  members.  The 
chairman  of  the  local  committees  (or  vice 
chainnan  In  the  absence  of  chairman)  shall. 
In  a  county  nominating  convention  nom- 
inate annually  one  or  more  farmers  within 
the  county  lor  each  position  on  the  county 
committee  and  for  each  position  of  alternate 
members  of  the  county  committee.  Tht 
nominating  convention  shall  be  called  by 
the  county  committee  then  serving,  which 
shall  give  the  chairman  of  each  local  com- 
mittee at  least  2  weeks'  notice  of  the  data 
of  such  convention.  The  county  committee 
then  serving  shall.  Immediately  following 
such  convention,  give  public  notice  of  the 
namea  of   the  persons  nominated  at  such 


eonTentioB  and  of  tbe  ttane  and  place  fixed 
for   the  election,   which  shall   be  held  not 
earlier  than  15  dajrs  following  such  notice. 
Such  electl<m  shaU  be  by  secret  ballot  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  such  committee  either 
by  mall  or  at  one  or  more  puUle  polling 
places.    Each  fanner  in  the  county  shall  be 
entlUed  to  vote  at  such  election,  and  may 
vote  for  up  to  five  of  any  of  the  nominees 
named  by  the  nominating  convention  or  of 
amy  other  candidates  if  he  desires  by  writing 
In  and  voting  for  their  names.    The  votes 
shall  be  counted  by  the  county  committee 
CDnducting  the  election.    Unless  such  count 
Is  made  in  the  presence  of  a  representative 
of   the   State   committee,   the   ballots  shall 
be  preserved  for  such  period  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe.    The  commit- 
tee conducting  the  election  shall  certify  the 
resuiu  of  the  election   to  the  State  com- 
mittee.   The  three  candidates  receiving  the 
hlghert  number  at  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  as  committee  members;   the  candi- 
date receiving  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  elected  as  first  alter- 
nate; the  candidate  receiving  the  nest  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected 
as  second  alternate.    The  county  committee 
shall  elect  from  its  mttmben  a  chairman  and 
a   vice   chairman.     The   county   committee 
shall    select   a    secretary.      In    any    coimty 
in  which  there  is  only  one  local  committee 
the  local  committee  shall  alao  be  the  county 
committee. 

"(3)  Provisions  Applicable  to  Local  and 
County  Committees;  Special  elections  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  not  filled  by 
alternate  members,  occurring  at  least  60  days 
prior  to  the  time  for  holding  annual  election. 
In  the  membership  of  a  local  or  county  com- 
mittee shall  be  held  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, and  shall  be  held  In  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  an- 
nual elections,  except  that  only  5  dajrs"  no- 
tice of  the  nominating  convention  shall  be 
required.  The  State  committee  may,  if  it 
deems  necessary,  appoint  temporary  com- 
mittee members  to  serve  pending  any  such 
special  election,  or  to  fill  vacancies  occurring 
less  than  60  days  prior  to  an  annual  election. 
County  and  local  committees  authorised  by 
this  section  shall  be  administratively  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  National  Farm  Income  Stabilization 
Board,  for  the  conduct  of  farm  programs  as- 
signed to  them.  Any  work  of  a  county  or 
local  committee  may.  at  the  discretion  of 
such  committee,  be  performed  by  members 
of  such  committee,  or  may  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  by 
parsons  employed  by  the  committee,  except 
that,  if  the  State  committee  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  county  commit- 
tees in  the  State  so  prescribes,  responsibility 
for  day-to-day  operations  and  employment 
and  supervision  of  field  and  office  personnel 
shall  be  delegated  to  a  county  office  manager 
«nployed  by  and  responsible  to  the  county 
committee. 

"(4)  State  committees:  In  each  State  there 
shall  be  a  State  committee  for  the  State 
composed  of  five  farmers  who  are  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  State  and  who  have  had  pre- 
vious service  on  county  or  local  committees 
established  under  this  section.  Three  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  from  their  own  number 
by  the  members  of  tbe  county  committee* 
at  an  election  to  be  held  on  a  date  or  within 
a  period  of  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  which 
will  afford  full  opportunity  for  participation 
therein  by  all  county  committee  members: 
Provided,  That  such  date  or  period  of  tlnie 
shall  fall  between  July  1.  and  December  31 
each  year.  Such  elected  members  shall  take 
office  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  next 
after  his  election  and  ahaU  aerve  for  13 
months  or  until  a  simcessor  has  been  elected 
and  qualified.  Such  elected  members  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  Secretary  only 
for  cause.  The  other  two  members  of  such 
c(Mnmlttee  shall  be  appointed  by.  and  serve 
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at   tha  pleasiire  of.   the  Secretary,   one   of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  chalnnan. 

"(5)  Removal  of  local  and  county  com- 
mittee members:  The  State  committee  may 
remove  a  local  or  county  committee  member 
from  office,  but  only  by  majority  vote  after 
furnishing  such  member  with  a  statement  of 
the  charges  against  him,  advising  him  of  his 
rights,  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  at  which  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  present.    The  State 
committee   shall   cause   a  transcript  of   the 
proceedings  at  any  such  hearing  to  be  made 
and  a  copy  thereof  to  be  furnished  to  such 
member.    Pending  such  hearing,  the  State 
committee   may  by  majority   vote  suspend 
such  member,  but  no  such  suspension  shall 
exceed  30  days  iinless  such  hearing  Is  de- 
layed at  the  request  of  such  member.     Such 
member  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
State  committee  to  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
or  such  other  ofiQcer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    as    the    Secretary 
may  designate.     All  pertinent  and  material 
evidence  may  be  presented  at  such  appeal. 
"(6)  Regulations:     The     Secretary     shall 
malce  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  re- 
lating to  the  selection  and  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  respective  committees,  and 
to  the"*dmini8tratlon  through  the  commit- 
tees, of  such  programs." 

Sec.  804.  Section  503  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "county"  the  words  "or  local." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Prox- 
IQRE  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  PaoxMniE 
This  bill  would  promptly  restore  farmers' 
returns  to  the  full  parity  levels  that  pre- 
vailed in  1952.  It  provides  for  a  commodity- 
by-commodity  approach  to  the  problems  of 
all  agricultural  producers. 

The  farm  Income  protection  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  can  be  carried  out  on  a 
substantially  self -financing  basis.  There  will 
be  little  or  no  need  for  subsidies  to  farmers. 
It  would  establish  a  National  Farm  Income 
Btabllizatlon  Board,  Including  a  strong  repre- 
sentation of  actual  farmers,  which  would 
exercise  broad  powers  in  the  administration 
of  all  farm  programs.  It  would  create  the 
most  thoroughly  and  genuinely  farmer-run 
zai-m  programs  in  history. 

This  biU  would  use  the  method  of  farm 
Income  deficiency  payments  made  directly  to 
farmers,  with  a  ceiling  on  payments  set  to 
fit  the  independent  family-sized  farm,  in 
order  to  give  direct  and  effective  protection 
to  family  farm  operators.  These  payments 
would  be  financed  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  under  the  program  for  wool  pro- 
ducers established  in  1954,  through  an  allo- 
cation of  customs  receipts  and  a  tax  on  proc- 
essors of  farm  commodities. 

It  includes  provisions  for  greatly  expand- 
In-  the  consumption  of  farm  commodities 
in  domestic  and  foreign  markets  and  for 
industrial  uses.  It  provides  for  extending 
the  school-lunch  and  school-milk  programs 
to  all  cchoolchildren  in  the  United  States,  a 
food -stamp  plan  for  low-Income  families, 
and  better  diets  for  persons  In  welfare  Insti- 
tutions. Veterans'  Administration  faclUtles 
and  the  Armed  Forces.  It  also  provides  for 
using  farm  commodities  to  help  finance  for- 
eign military  and  economic  aid  programs, 
and  for  aggressive  research  to  develop  new 
Industrial  uses  for  farm  products. 

This  bill  would  discard  the  present  parlty- 
pr'ce  formula,  and  subsltute  a  more  realistic 
parity  of  Income  standard  which  will  meas- 
ure returns  to  farmers  according  to  the  in- 
co-nes  received  by  nonfarm  people. 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  Improved  re- 
tuins  to  farmers  without  requiring  enormous 


subsidies  to  farmers,  this  bill  Combines  two 
mutually   reinforcing   principle^: 

1.  It  provides  for  methods  ^hereby  farm 
programs  can  be  substantially  silf -financing; 
and 

2.  It  authorizes  farmers  to  ( stabllsh  and 
administer  effective  programs  1  or  adjusting 
their  marketings  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  essen  lally  in  the 
same  way  that  other  major  Ind  istrles  do. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  (^eallstlc  and 
feasible  way  to  achieve  fair  Inco  mes  for  farm 
people  other  than  by  utlllzlnj  these  basic 
principles. 

These  principles,  applied  by  both  public 
and  private  means,  are  commonly  practiced 
throughout  the  major  part  of  <  ur  economy. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  a  variety  of 
adjustment  programs,  talloreti  to  fit  the 
special  needs  of  the  varloiu  far  n  commodi- 
ties, I 

Producers  of  commodities  si^fferlng  from 
severe  price  difficulties  would  be  authorized 
to  apply  marketing  quotas  to  adjust  their 
sales  to  the  volume  that  is  needed  and 
wanted  by  the  economy.  Mil:  and  other 
single-commodity  marketing  c  uotas  could 
be  applied  only  with  the  app  oval  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  voting  In  a  referendum 
of  all  producers  of  the  commo<  ity. 

Provisions  In  the  present  fa;  m  laws  for 
marketing  agreements  and  marl  eting  orders 
would  be  made  available  to  pra  lucers  of  an 
Increased  number  of  farm  <  ommodltles. 
Livestock  producers  could  uti  ize  a  self- 
financing  plan  of  incentive  puyments  for 
marketing  at  lighter,  more  desiri  ble  weights 

A  voluntary  marketing  adjustment  and 
conservation  acreage  reserve  pre  gram  would 
be  provided  for  helping  to  balmce  overall 
agricultural  supplies  with  demj  nd,  to  sup- 
plement and  to  reinforce  the  va  ious  single- 
commodity  programs  established  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Most  of  these  programs  woult  be  entirely 
voluntary.  Others,  depending  ui  on  the  mar- 
ket characteristics  of  the  conun  >dity,  would 
utilize  the  same  control  provii  ions  as  are 
provided  in  present  farm  laws.  Producers 
of  any  commodity,  if  they  prefi  r,  could  re- 
tain the  program  provided  for  their  com- 
modity under  present  laws. 

Because  of  the  uniquely  vital  Importance 
of  food  supplies  to  the  Nation,  I  have  pro- 
vided for  ironclad  protection  a  the  Inter- 
ests of  consiuners  In  this  bill. 

It  would  provide  for  fully  arequate  na- 
tional safety  and  security  reserves  of  stor- 
able  farm  conmiodlties. 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  ol  farm  pro- 
gr&ma  to  raise  the  Incomes  of  i  armers  any 
higher  than  the  average  Incot  le  of  non- 
farm  people. 

It  would  also  prohibit  the  t  se  of  farm 
programs  to  reduce  farm  production  below 
a  point  that  will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet 
all  of  the  Nation's  needs  for  adequate  diets 
and  reserves.  It  would  provide  f(  .r  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  farm  Income  deficiency 
payments  to  act  along  with  othi  r  economic 
stabilizers  such  as  unemployn  ent  Insur- 
ance, in  order  to  subsidize  the  fu:  1  consump- 
tion of  food  throughout  the  econ  omy  when- 
ever unemployment  exceeds  3  pei  cent  of  the 
labor  force. 

The  provisions  of  my  farm  blj  have  been 
worked  out  after  consultation  l^lth  repre- 
sentatives of  many  farm  organisations  and 
careful  study  of  their  proposals.  I  have 
tried  to  combine  the  best  f eatun  ts  of  all  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  farm  program  that 
farmers  themselves  want,  with  itrong  pro- 
tections for  the  Interests  of  taxp  ayers.  con- 
sumers, and  the  national  economj 

This  bin  Incorporates  the  ple<  ges  that  I 
made  to  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  1  q  my  cam- 
paign last  summer.  I  consider  th  at  my  spe- 
cial election  victory.  In  which  I  -ecelved  70 
percent  of  the  votes  of  Wlscons:n  farmers 
consututes  both  a  mandate  and  an  obllga- 
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tlon  to  sponsor  and  to  flg^t  for  the  kind  of 
self-financing,  farmer-run.  full-parity  farm 
program  that  this  bill  provides. 

Together  with  other  GJenators  of  both 
parties.  I  am  coeponsorin^  and  supporting 
emergency  Congressional  ^tion  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  cut  In  dairy '  farmers'  Incomes 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered 
to  take  effect  next  April  I.  But  this  can  be 
regarded  as  nothing  but  a  i  short-term  stop- 
gap. 

Farmers  must  have  a  program  that  will 
give  them  true  proeperltyl  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  Takpayers  must  be 
spared  from  the  enormous  waste  and  exorbi- 
tant costs  of  the  present  firm  programs. 
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AMENDMENT  OP 
EDUCATION  ACT 


V(;)CATIONAL 
OF  1946 


[Mr.  Kerr], 
Michigan  [Mr. 
for  appropriate 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  mK  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  coUe  ague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahompi 
and  the  Senator  from 
McNamara],  I  introduce, 
reference  a  bill  to  prcjmote  scientific 
education  by  amending  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946.  t  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  a  hasty  move,  pulled  together 
in  a  panic  over  Sputniks  I  and  II. 

It  is  the  same  bill  wUch  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kerii,  for  himself. 
Senator  McNamara.  and  myself,  in  the 
84th  Congress,  in  an  attempt  to  help 
head  off  the  shortcomings  in  the  field 
of  scientific  education  before  they  be- 
came so  acute.  The  bill  Was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  a  recom- 
mendation, which  was  never  forth- 
coming. In  support  of  more  serious 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
is  2  years  or  more  overdue.  I  want  to 
quote  from  my  own  testimony  on  its 
behalf  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1956.  as  follows: 

The  vocational  education  program  has 
produced  such  astounding  results  since  lU 
Initiation  that  I  am  convliced  that  a  pro- 
gram along  similar  lines  to  i  romote  scientif- 
ic education  would  be  equally  effective. 

AH  of  you  are  familiar  w  th  the  repeated 
warnings  that  this  countr^  Is  being  out- 
stripped In  the  scientific  knanpower  race. 
Industry  alone  has  50,000  Jol«  going  begging. 
You  have  seen  the  full-pags  and  half-page 
newspaper  ads  for  technics  1  and  scientific 
Jobs.  Every  year  recruiting  teams  for 
United  States  industry  raid  campuses,  put 
budding  engineers  under  coi  itract,  pay  their 
expenses  until  graduation,  Teven  put  them 
on  the  payroll,  and  promise  (hem  everything 
but  the  hand  of  the  boss's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, m  order  to  be  assured  bt  their  services. 
The  reason  we  do  not  havfe  enough  young 
scientists  graduating  from  dollege  U  simply 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  entering.  In 
order  to  Increase  this  number  we  must  turn 
to  the  source  of  every  kliil  of  talent  we 
need — the  secondary  schools.] 

Not  enough  of  our  secondary  schools  can 
provide  the  facilities  essential  to  encourage 
students  and  prepare  them  fcr  further  scien- 
tific training  m  order  to  supply  our  scientific 
manpower  needs.  I  believe  t  iat  we  can  and 
!?.°"m«  ««^bllsh  a  program  to  further 
scientific  education  along  thp  same  Unes  as 
our  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trades  and  Industry,  and  dlsteibutive  occupa- 
tions programs.  This  could  jbe  done  within 
the  framework  of  the  exlstltig  law.  and  to 
that  end  Senators  Kekr  and  McNamasa  and 


r  have  Introduoed  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1940  to  set  aside 
•10  mlUion  annually  for  education  in  the 
various  fields  of  science,  including  mathema- 
tics. I  think  it  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  Congress,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  it  wm  be  adopted.  It  wUl  constitute 
real  progress  in  our  race  for  aoth  century 
technical  supremacy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8. 2956)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  in  order 
to  promote  scientific  education,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monronkt  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  McNamara),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


UNITED  STATES  SCIENCE  ACADEMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  a  bill  which  propMSses  to  estab- 
lish a  United  States  Science  Academy 
which  embraces  a  Library  of  Science. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold. 
First.  It  would  be  a  step  toward  furnish- 
ing the  United  States  with  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  scientists  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  research  and  technologi- 
cal developments.  Second,  it  would 
create  a  central  filing  iwint  and  clear- 
inghouse of  scientific  data,  including 
foreign  publications. 

My  bill  would  place  the  science  acad- 
emy under  the  Department  of  Defense 
because  of  the  vital  role  the  academy 
would  play  in  our  national  defense  and 
security  programs,  and  because  an  acad- 
emy of  science  for  purixtses  of  defense 
imder  the  Defense  Department  would  be 
constitutional  while  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  other  proposals 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
field  of  education.  The  proposed  science 
academy  would  differ  from  the  Military, 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies  in  the 
following  respects: 

First.  It  would  have  facilities  to  per- 
mit graduate  study  up  to  the  doctorate 
and  postdoctorate  levels. 

Second.  It  would  have  authority  to  en- 
gage in  basic  research. 

Third.  It  would  have  a  vast  library 
where  scientific  data  could  be  translated, 
coordinated,  and  made  available  for 
scientific  research  and  study. 

Fourth.  Selection  of  students  would  be 
based  solely  on  merit  without  Congres- 
sional recommendations  or  appoint- 
ments. 

My  proposal  would  require  the  stu- 
dents entering  the  academy  to  commit 
themselves  to  undertake  a  period  of 
scientific  service  as  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  similar  to  the 
postgraduate  service  now  required  by  the 
service  academies. 

The  science  academy,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  better  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  additional  scientific  education 
than  the  various  scholarship  proposals, 
for  the  reason  that  the  existing  facilities 
for  scientific  education  are  now  operat- 
ing at  maximum  capacity  with  no  dearth 
of  students,  and  my  scientific-academy 
proposal  meets  the  need  for  additional 
facilities,  as  well  as  increased  incentive 
for  exceptionally  able  students.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  a  science  academy  estab- 


lished for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  national  defense  is  a  constitutional 
means  of  meeting  a  recognized  need  in 
this  field  while  there  Is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  other 
proposals  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
enter  Into  educational  activities. 

In  planning  this  proposal.  I  have  ob- 
tained a  study  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  the  constitutionality  of  a  science 
academy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  report  of  the  study  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSTXTDnONAUTT  OF  PROPOSED   SCIXNCI 

Dkpabtmxmt  ako  Acadkmt 

THB  LOaART  OF  CONGKISS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Novemher  19.  1957. 
To:  Hon.  Stsom  Tbukiiomd. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Dent.) 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutionality       of       proposed 
Science  Department  and  Academy. 

This  Is  in  response  to  your  question  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  a  proposed  National 
Academy  of  Science  under  a  Department  of 
Science. 

A  definite  answer  Is  not  possible  except  in 
terms  of  particulars.  The  constltuUonallty 
of  such  a  step  could  depend  on  the  method 
adopted.  Nevertheless,  though  many  more 
methods  can  be  Imagined  than  would  be 
profitable  to  discuss,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
foUowlng  comments  wiU  shed  Ught  on  the 
main  features  of  the  problem. 

1.  The  express  powers  of  Congress  are  enu- 
merated In  Article  I.  secUon  8,  ol  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution.  In  addition.  Congress 
is  considered  to  derive  certain  "implied" 
powers  from  the  final  ("necessary  and 
proper")  clause  of  the  same  section.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  enumerated  powers,  the 
couru  have  repeatedly  said  that  Congress 
can  exercise  only  such  powers  as  the  Con- 
stitution granu  It.  (E.  g..  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland  (17  U.  S.  318.  406  (1819) ).) 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  doc- 
trine has  been  supplemented  by  the  view  that 
certain  Federal  powers  are  neither  set  forth 
by  the  Constitution  nor  delegated  by  the 
States. 

"The   broad   statement   that   the  Federal 
Government  can  exercise  no  powers  except 
those  specifically  entimerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  such  Implied  powers  as  are  neces- 
sary   and    proper    to    carry    into    effect   the 
enumerated  powers,  is  categorically  true  only 
in  respect  of  our  Internal  affairs.    In  that 
field,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  carve  from  the  general  mass  of 
legislative    powers    then    possessed    by    the 
SUtes  such  porUons  as  It  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  vest  in  the  Federal  CSovernment, 
leaving  those  not  Included  in  the  enumera- 
tion stUl  tn  the  States.  •   •  •  That  this  doc- 
trine applies  only  to  powers  which  the  States 
had.   Is  self-evident.     And  since  the  States 
severally  never  possessed  international  pow- 
ers, such  powers  coiild  not  have  been  carved 
from  the  mass  of  State  powers  but  obviously 
were  transmitted  to  the  United  States  from 
some  other  source.  •   •   •  A  political  society 
cannot  endvu-e  without  a  supreme  will  some- 
where.   Sovereignty  Is   never  held   In   sus- 
pense.   When,  therefore,  the  external  sov- 
ereignty of  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the 
Colonies   ceased,   it   Immediately    passed   to 
the  Union.  •  •  •  it  resxUts  that  the  Invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
powers  of  external  sovereignty  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  affirmative  grants  of  the  Con- 
stitution.   The  powers  to  declare  and  wage 
war.  to  conclude  peace,  to  make  treaties,  to 
maintain    diplomatic    relations    with    other 
sovereignties.  If  they  had  never  been  men- 
tioned In  the  Constitution,  would  have  vested 
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to  the  Federal  Government  as  necessary  con- 
oomltants  of  nationality."  (V.  8.  v.  CwtiM9m 
Wright  Export  Corporation  (280  U.  8.  804. 
818.  316-317.  818    (19S«)).)  o.w»», 

a.  Science  Is  mentioned  only  onoe.  In  the 
granto  of  legislative  power,  and  then  with 
respect  to  copyrights  and  patents.  There  is. 
thus,  no  general  grant  of  power  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

8.  It  nUght  l>e  supposed  tixat  the  tazing- 
spending  power  is  broad  enough  to  autitorlae 
a  Science  Academy  and  a  Department  of 
Science.  The  first  cUuae  of  arUde  I.  section 
8,  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
coUect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  considered,  however,  that  this  clause 
creates  the  power  to  tax,  and  nothing  more. 
Pajrlng  the  debts  and  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare  are  merely 
the  purposes  for  which  the  taxing  power  may- 
be exercised;  they  are  not  substantive  powers 
in  themselves.  (See  President  Monroe's 
Message  to  Congress  of  May  4.  1822,  in  Mes- 
sages of  the  Presldento,  vol.  2,  pp.  162-184. 
Jefferson's  Correspondence,  vol.  4,  pp.  624^ 
625.) 

4.  The  most  plausible  basis  for  a  Science 
Academy  and  a  Department  of  Science  U 
the  war  powers  of  Congress,  supplemented  by 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause.  By  "war 
powers"  Is  meant  a  group  of  granted  powers 
and  stipulated  purposes,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Preamble;  "provide  for  the  common 
defense." 

(b)  Article  I,  section  8:  "provide  for  the 
common  defense,"  "To  declare  war,"  "Tb 
raise  and  support  armies,"  "To  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy." 

The  invocation  of  these  express  powers  of 
Congress  might  be  strengthened  bv  pointing 
to  the  "Inherent"  intemaUonal  powers  of 
the  National  Government. 

6.  Conclusions:  (a)  It  is  considered  too 
obvious  for  discussion  tliat  Congress  could 
authorize  a  NaUonal  Science  Academy  es- 
tablished and  functioning  in  roughly  the 
same  way  ae  the  academies  now  maintained 
by  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  There  is  substantial  doubt  whether 
Congress  could,  without  a  constitutional 
amendment,  establish  either  a  Department  of 
Science  or  a  National  Science  Academy  which 
bore  no  reasonably  close  reUtlon  to  the  De- 
fense Establishment.  As  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion has  Indicated,  such  acUons  do  not 
appear  to  be  authorized  by  any  of  the  con- 
stitutional grants  of  legislative  powers,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  war  powers 
provisions  In  connection  with  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  daxise. 

(c)  The  constltutlonauty  of  a  proposed 
National  Science  Academy  would  evidently 
depend  on  the  particulars  of  lU  organiza- 
tion and  operation,  and  especlaUy  on  its 
relation  to  the  Defense  Establishment. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  a  supporting 
argtunent  might  run  as  follows: 

(I)  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense. 

(U)  Research  and  develoimient  (of  eertatn 
kinds)  are  necessary  to  the  naUonal  defense. 

(iU)  Scientific  education  (of  certain 
kinds)  Is  necessary  to  such  research  and 
development. 

(Iv)  A  National  Science  Academy  is  nec- 
essary to  such  education. 

A  similar  argument  could  readily  be  con- 
structed in  support  of  a  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

The  weak  link  in  these  arguments  is  the 
relation  ot  a  Science  Depcutment  or  Acad- 
emy to  the  national  defense,  in  the  oonteort 
of  the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause.  The 
Supreme    Court   has   said    that    "neoeseary 
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and  pn^ier"  measure*  "inclode  all  ai^iro- 
prLate  means  whlcli  are  conducive  or 
adapted  to  the  end  to  be  aocompUshed.  and 
which  in  the  Jiidgment  of  Congress  will 
most  advantageously  effect  it."  {Legal 
Tender  Case  (110  U.  S.  421.  440  (1884) ).) 

Even  on  such  a  liberal  interpretation, 
however,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Science  Department  or  Academy 
to  the  national  defense  is  too  remote  or 
attenuated  to  be  "necessary  and  proper." 

fiPSNCZB  M.  BERESrOBS. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  where  I  hope  it 
will  receive  early  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2957)  to  advance  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  and  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  by  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Science 
Academy,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  OP  1953.  RELATING  TO  LOANS 
TO  CERTAIN  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  de- 
signed to  extend  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
tloa  Under  its  provisions,  areas  or 
counties  which  have  been  affected  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall,  heavy  insect  infestations. 
and  other  natural  disasters  would  be- 
come eligible  for  these  loans.  These 
business  loans  would  be  an  additional 
remedy,  supplementing  the  disaster  re- 
lief available  imder  the  disaster  loan  and 
commodity  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If  adopted,  it  would  per- 
mit the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  private  business  enter- 
prises showing  substantial  economic  in- 
jury resulting  from  adverse  agricultural 
conditions. 

During  the  past  year,  a  great  part  of 
the  entire  Southeast  has  suffered  a  seri- 
ous crop  failure.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cotton  production  estimates  for 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  all  States  east 
have  been  revised  downward  1.645.000 
bales  or  over  16  percent  since  Septem- 
ber 1.  1957.  During  this  same  period, 
the  cotton  loss  for  Mississippi  alone  has 
amoimted  to  over  390,000  bales  or  roughly 
one-fourth  of  this  total  reduction.  Re- 
ports coming  from  some  Mississippi 
counties  indicate  that  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
and  that  boll  rot,  insect  damage,  and 
grade  deterioration  have  greatly  reduced 
market  value  of  the  remaining  half.  Soy 
beans,  com.  and  other  crops  have  also 
suffered  greaUy  in  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready declared  387  counties  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  alone  as  disaster  areas  and  has 
authorized  emergency  loans  to  assist 
farmers  in  flnanring  the  1958  crop.  In 
Mississippi,  60  counties  have  been  de- 
clared eligible  for  disaster  loans.  These 
loans  would  give  some  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, but  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 


tion loans  cannot  be  used  toipay  existing 
debts. 

The  1957  agricultural  lne<>me  loss  has 
had  serious  impacts  on  our  farmers,  proc- 
essors, merchants,  bankers,  fnd  the  local 
econtxny  in  general  Ma|iy  farmers 
have  had  a  complete  crop  |  failure  and 
therefore  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
existing  debts.  As  a  result,  this  collapse 
has  placed  the  local  processors  and  other 
businessmen  who  supply  farmers  in  a 
most  critical  position.  Theae  local  busi- 
nessmen face  the  same  credit  problem 
that  confronts  the  farmer.  jLocal  credit 
is  already  largely  extended.  \ 

In  agricultural  areas  we  have  many 
merchants  whose  main  customers  are 
farmers,  tenants,  and  others  (who  depend 
on  the  crops  for  their  livelihoods.  Col- 
lections during  the  past  crofj  year  were 
low.  and  unless  these  merchitnts  receive 
help  through  the  disaster-lobn  program 
many  of  them  will  be  fonjed  to  close 
down.  This  is  a  most  critical  situation, 
and  the  need  for  extending  tiie  disaster- 
loan  program  to  small  bu^esses  who 
furnish  farmers  and  cannot  obtain  the 
necessary  credit  from  local  lending  agen- 
cies cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  Small  Business  Act  authorizes  dis- 
aster loans  to  small  businesses  who  can 
show  substantial  evidence  0f  economic 
injury  resulting  from  drought  conditions. 
The  act  also  authorizes  general  disaster 
loans  to  business  concerns  wbo  have  suf- 
fered tangible  property  loss  as  a  result 
of  floods  or  other  catastrojihes.  How- 
ever, the  act  does  not  authorize  disaster 
loans  to  areas  sei-iously  affected  by  heavy 
rainfall  and  other  natural  qauses.  Ex- 
cessive rainfall  results  in  th^  same  eco- 
nomic injury  as  drought  conditions,  and 
a  provision  should  be  included  in  the  act 
to  cover  this  serious  problem.  Other 
natural  disasters  should  be  anticipated 
and  included  in  an  amendnent  of  this 
act. 

The  amendment  which  I  n  )w  offer  ex- 
tends the  disaster  loans  to  kmall  busi- 
nesses who  can  show  substiantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  resulting  froii  excessive 
rainfall,  heavy  insect  infest  itlons,  and 
other  natural  causes  in  area ;  which  the 
President  of  the  United  Stites  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  hi  is  declared 
major  disaster  areas.  Thes«  conditions 
are  identical  with  the  requirements  for 
F*HA  disaster  loans. 

These  Small  Business  AdE  linlstratlon 
disaster  loans  wiU  be  used  so  ely  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  injury  direct^  attributed 
to  these  conditions.  Loans  may  be  used 
to  provide  ordinary  working;  capital  to 
replenish  normal  inventory  Imd  to  pay 
financial  obligations  which  the  borrower 
would  have  been  able  to  meet  had  It  not 
been  for  the  loss  of  revenii  resulting 
from  these  adverse  condition^.  Interest 
on  these  loans  would  be  3  percent  and 
the  term  of  the  loan,  based  on  borrowers' 
ability  to  pay,  cannot  exceed  20  years 
Local  banks  would  be  eligible' to  particl- 
^te  in  this  loan  program  or  the  Small 
Business  Administration  cculd  mnira 
direct  loans.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  need  td^  credit  in 
agricultural  areas  and  especiklly  in  my 
State  Is  critical,  and  I  hope  tliat  this  bin 
will  receive  Immediate  attention  and 
support  In  the  Senate. 


'January  9 


1958 


I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  thai  H  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  pointi 

The  VICE  PRESrom^h'.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection.,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao.  I 

The  bill  (S.  2959)  to  imcnd  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  permit  the  making  ctf  loans  to  small 
business  concerns  which  have  suffered 
substantial  economic  Injury  because  of 
certain  disasters,  intrbduced  by  Mr. 
Stennis,  was  received,  nead  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  j  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  REcoRb,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Thalt  section  207  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Small  BusinesJ  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended  (15  U.  8.  C.  C3fl|).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  [ 

"(1)  to  make  loans  (either  directly  or  In 
cooperation  with  banks  or  [other  lending  In- 
stitutions through  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  munedlate  or  deferred  basis)  as  the 
Admmistratlon  may  deteri^iine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  because  of  floods  or 
other  catastrophes,  including  necessary  or 
appropriate  loans  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern located  in  an  area  affected  by  any  such 
flood  or  other  catastrophe  if  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  the 
cern  has  suffered  a  sut^ 
injury  as  a  result  of  sue 
catastrophe,   and   the  Pre 

mined  under  the  act  entity. 

thorlze  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local 
governments  in  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  pxirposes/  approve^  September  80, 
1950,  as  amended  (42  U.  3.  C.  sees.  1865- 
1855g ) .  that  such  flood  or  >ther  catastrophe 
is  a  major  disaster,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  found  under  thie  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  abolish  the  Regidnal  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  and  transferTlts  functions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultt^e.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlculti 
aster  loans,  and  for  othc 
proved  April  6,  194©.  as  amc 
sees.  1148ar-l— li48a-3).  tl 
other  catastrophe  constlti 
or  economic  disaster  in  sue. 
That  no  such  loan  includt 
extensions  thereof  may  be 

or  periods  exceeding  20  yeL._ _  , 

further.  That  the  InterestTrate  on  "the'  Ad- 
ministration's share  of  loiins  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  Exceed  S  percent 
per  annum." 
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AMENDMENT  OP  COI4rADO  RTVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mij.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Color^lo  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  In  ord^-  to  limit  the 
Interest  rate  applicable  I  to  the  power 
umts  of  the  reclamation  Storage  projects 
authorized  by  this  act.  \  The  need  for 
such  a  limit  was  covere 
made  to  the  National  Rt 
elation  at  Phoenix  last 

The  VICE  PRESIDL.,.,     ....  u.u  ^u. 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  2961)  to  amend  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  in  order 
to  limit  the  interest  rat^  applicable  to 
each  unit  of  a  storage  prbject  and  each 
participating  project  constructed  pur- 
suant to  such  act.  intrbduced  by  Mr. 
Airorasow.  was  received,  nad  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  thelo 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalrts. 


by  a  speech  I 
lama t Ion  Asso- 
fovembcr. 
The  blU  will 


Committee  on 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO  IN- 
ABILITY OP  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PERFORM  HIS  DUTIES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  two  joint  resolutions  for  ap- 
propriate reference.  The  resolutions 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  a  different  kind  of  basis,  the  first 
to  authorize  Congress  to  determine  the 
inability  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  discharge  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  his  o£Bce. 

Another  Joint  resolution  would  estab- 
lish a  committee  to  determine  the  in- 
ability of  the  President  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  ofBce. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary will  hold  hearings  on  these  joint 
resolutions  and  on  a  number  of  other 
resolutions  and  proposals  which  are 
pending  before  that  subcommittee 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  Joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  BbPAXTVER,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  Utles,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

8.  J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  provision  for  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  Inability  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  oflice;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  establish  a  committee  to 
determine  the  inability  of  the  President  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLANT  FOR 
PRODUCTION  FROM  SEA  OR 
OTHER  SALINE  WATERS.  WATER 
SUITABLE  FOR  BENEFICIAL  CON- 
SUMPTIVE USES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
civilization  is  increasingly  dependent 
upon  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 
One  of  our  large  industrial  firms  has 
made  a  study  of  our  use  of  fresh  water 
In  this  country,  and  has  come  up  with  the 
rather  astonishing  estimate  that  more 
than  1.000  gallons  of  fresh  water  are  re- 
quired daily  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
is  rising  every  day,  just  as  our  populaUon 
rises. 

Obviously,  each  of  us  does  not  drink 
that  much  water  every  day.  We  con- 
sume only  about  40  gallons  of  drinking 
water  per  day  per  person,  according  to 
ofDcial  Government  studies;  and  we  do 
not  actually  drink  all  of  that. 

The  remainder  of  our  huge  daily  con- 
sumption of  fresh  water  goes  into  the 
making  of  steel  and  other  industrial 
products,  into  the  food  and  textile  indus- 
tries, into  the  chemical  industry,  and  into 
the  production  of  the  food  we  eat. 

Fortunately  the  United  States  was 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  large  supply  of 
clean  fresh  water.  The  Immense  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  a  direct  result  of  our  fortu- 
nate water  supply. 


But  even  such  a  continent  as  North 
America  does  not  have  uniform  water 
distribution.  There  are  desert  areas  and 
areas  which,  although  water  is  plentiful 
are  blighted  by  the  fact  that  the  water  is 
brackish  or  otherwise  unfit  for  drinking 
or  for  irrigation.  So  the  demand  for 
water  in  these  areas  is  never  met;  use 
does  not  increase,  because  men  and  in- 
dustries have  located  elsewhere. 

For  centuries  men  have  sought  ways  to 
convert  the  unlimited  waters  of  the  seas 
into  fresh  water.  The  Dead  Sea  is  an 
example  of  unusable  water  in  an  arid 
land.  In  our  own  country  we  have  simi- 
lar areas  where  salt  and  other  minerals 
make  water  unusable. 

Ways  have  been  devised  to  de-salt  sea 
water  and  to  remove  objectionable  ele- 
ments from  brackish  water,  but  almost 
without  exception  they  have  been  too 
expensive  for  use  on  anything  but  a  very 
limited  scale. 

Recognizing  that  the  United  States  Is 
rapidly  outgrowing  its  water  supply— 
despite  conscientious  efforts  to  store  and 
use  all  available  natural  supplies— the 
Congress  voted  in  1952  to  set  up  funds 
for  a  special  study.  This  study  has  been 
conducted  by  the  Oflice  of  Saline  Water 
Research,  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  the  ensuing  years,  several 
methods  have  been  examined  for  con- 
verting sea  water  and  other  water  to 
beneficial  use.  Some  of  these  methods 
have  shown  promise;  others  have  not. 
Meanwhile  the  need  for  fresh  water  has 
not  diminished. 

Until  the  past  few  months,  a  number 
of  our  southwestern  cities  were  in  acute 
need  of  water.  Dallas,  for  example,  was 
almost  desperate  for  any  new  source  of 
water  with  which  to  keep  up  pressure  in 
Its  water  mains  and  thus  protect  against 
disastrous  fires.  Nature  has  since  re- 
lieved the  emergency.  However,  the 
next  drought  period  will  find  the  water 
shortage  returning  with  perhaps  even 
greater  severity. 

Also  to  be  considered  Is  the  growing 
awareness  today  that  the  United  States 
Is  in  a  technological  battle  for  its  very 
life.  We  cannot  continue  to  assume 
that  we  shall  have  adequate  manpower 
and  materials  to  be  diverted  to  a  search 
for  water  when  we  are,  at  last,  con- 
fronted with  an  overwhelming  need. 
The  time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  utilize  the 
study  efforts  of  this  program.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  yet  perfected  a  sure- 
fire process,  or  one  which  will  produce 
water  at  a  budget  price.  Likewise,  we 
have  not  tested  our  best  processes  in  any 
large  way,  regardless  of  cost.  We  have, 
however,  managed  to  spend  rather  con- 
siderable sums. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  now 
must  do  in  the  saline  water  research 
program  what  we  did  in  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program,  namely,  we  must  select 
3  or  4  of  our  most  promising  processes 
as  they  stand  today,  and  then  buUd 
from  them  at  least  one  large-scale  dem- 
onstration plant.  At  the  going  cost  rate 
of  $10  million,  such  a  plant  will  be  rela- 
tively cheap  to  build,  and  may  possibly 
be  the  best  investment  we  ever  made. 

Another  factor,  from  my  viewpoint,  ia 
the  decided  attractiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram to  nations  in  the  Middle  East.    A 
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contribution  to  the  water  supply  in  that 
part  of  the  world  might  be  of  vastly 
greater  long-range  Importance  than  the 
arming    of    the    various    nations    vrith 
atomic  weapons.    The  Middle  East  is  a 
place  where  demonstration  plants  m^ght 
be  set  up,  although  I  do  not  miniu*ize 
the  need  in  this  country.    Let  me  state 
what  happened  when  Egypt  seized  the 
Suez  Canal.    An  American-made  port- 
able ionic-membrane  saUne  water  con- 
version plant  was  captured  by  Egyptian 
authorities  In  Cairo,  where  It  had  Leen 
unloaded  for  trans-shipment  to  anot'ier 
Middle  East  nation.     Egjrptian  tec'ini- 
cians  quickly  recognied  the  value  of  5nch 
a   plant   to   the    Egyptian   Army.    In- 
quiries which  were  made  led  to  contacts 
by  the  Egyptian  Government  with  the 
manufacturer  of  the  plant— Ionics,  Inc.. 
of  Boston.    Egypt  offered  to  pay  for  the 
plant,  although  it  might  have  kept  it 
without     paying.     After    brief     neg-»tl- 
ations.  Egypt  paid  for  the  plant,  and 
ordered  a  second  one.    It  is  now  on  its 
way. 

I  cite  this  incident  to  Illustrate  my 
point  that  wars  can  be  laid  aside,  policies 
neutralized,  and  bargains  made  when 
water  is  at  stake.  With  this  program 
we  could  bring  water  to  the  Middle  East. 
We  could  rebuild  some  of  our  sagging 
esteem  in  that  part  of  the  world;  we 
could  insure  that  in  this  area  at  least  we 
would  have  our  sputniks  abreast  the 
Russians',  and  we  could  do  our  own  ecDn- 
omy  a  priceless  good  turn. 

This  is  no  idle  possibility.  Great 
strides  are  being  made  in  saline-water 
conversion  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Netherlands  and  South  Africa.  In  view 
of  the  interest  and  competency  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Russians  are  working  on  this  problem, 
too. 

So,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  sa- 
line-water-research program  needs  a 
boost.  It  needs  an  opportunity  to  prove 
itself.  For  that  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  for  appropriate 
ref erence,^  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Cong;.es- 
siONAL  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  pi-inted  in  the 
Recori). 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  135) 
providing  for  the  construction  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  of  a  full-s-rale 
demonstration  plant  for  the  production, 
from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural,  Industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
uses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat.  828),  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  this  Joint 
resolution,  provide  for  the  construction  of  a 
full-scale  demonstration  plant  for  the  pro- 
duction, from  sea  or  other  saline  watws.  of 
water  suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumpUva 
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uses,  through  the  cttlllzatlon  of  the  ionic- 
membrane  prooesa.  ot  one  of  the  three  most 
promising  laUne-water  conversion  processes 
currently  under  study  In  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior.  A  decision  with  respect  to  the 
process  to  be  utilized  in  such  plant  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  within  6  months 
after  the  date  at  approval  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, and  the  construction  of  such  plant 
shall  proceed  as  rapidly  thereafter  as  is 
practicable. 

8xc.  a.  Thwe  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  «10  mil- 
lion, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 


FIRST  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1958— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THYE  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S58,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ftn^ 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


ALIENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  OP  195a— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  THYE  submitted  amendments,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1789)  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953  (title  U  of  Public  Law  163, 
83d  Cong.),  as  amended,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
Address  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sam 
Raybum  Memorial  Library  in  Bonham,  Tex. 
By  Mr.  KNOWLANT): 
Transcript  of  Meet  the  Press  program  par- 
ticipated in  by  him  on  January  5.  1968. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
Address,  World  Affairs,  delivered  by  him 
before  the   Western  Grain  and  Peed  Asso- 
ciation, in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  November 
25, 1957. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
Address  entitled  "We  Must  Catch  Up,-  de- 
livered by  him  before  Washington  Bankers 
Association,  Spokane.  Wash.,  October  10, 1957. 
Statement  by  him.  dated  January  6.  1858. 
on  Polaris  atomic  submarine  program.' 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL: 
Article  entitled  "Meet  Senator  Talmadce  "_ 
written  by  Harold  L.  Varney.  and  published' 
In  the  American  Merctuy  magazine  for  Peb- 
ruary  1058. 

*y    Mr-   MANSFIELD    (for   Mr.    Ncu- 
BEBCXS) : 

Editorial  entitled  "Timely  Credit  Action." 
published  In  the  Portland  (Qreg.)  Oregonian 
of  November  16,  1957. 

Editorial  entitled  "PamlUes  Wrecked  by 
Alcoholism."  published  la  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Catholic  SentineL 

News  article  concerning  Portland  Area 
CouncU  of  Boy  Scouts  and  O.  H.  Oberteuffer 
In  the  PorUand  Sunday  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 29.  1957. 


liAIMTENANCE  OP  COMPETTnVE 
CAPITALISM  IN  T|E  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 11.  1957,  it  was  mp  pleasure  to 
address  the  Merchant  Club  pf  Baltimore. 

Md.  r 

My  remarks  were  directed  at  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  comoetitive  capi- 
talism in  the  United  Statesj  We  depend 
on  American  industry  tod^y  to  provide 
the  materiel  for  our  national  defense. 
We  must  also  convince  thd  underdevel- 
oped nations  that  our  society  based  on 
competitive  capitalism  is  ihe  desirable 
model  for  their  own  economic  advance- 
ment. J 

With  this  end  In  view,  I  discussed  some 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  th«  problem  of 
strengthening  and  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  our  antitrust  statutes  during  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  to  tie  Merchant 
Club  of  Baltimore  be  ino)rporated  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Ricord, 
as  follows:  ' 

INDUSTHT  AND  NATIONAL  DiTKN  (X — SPKKCB  BT 

Senatok  John  Marshau.  Bu  rus,  Weonxs- 
DAT  Club.  Merchant  Club,  B  a.TiMoax.  Mo., 
DxcxMBEa  11, 1957 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasme  to  r  leet  with  this 
distinguished  gathering  of  Ba;  tlmore's  busi- 
ness and  professional  leaders. 

Russia's  success  in  launchin  r  missiles  Into 
outer  space  requires  a  reappral  ;al  of  many  of 
our  national  policies.  Howe  er.  this  does 
not  caU  for  hysteria.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  recognize  the  fundamental 
strengths  inherent  in  the  American  way  of 
life  and  use  them  to  our  utnost  potential. 

We  are  in  a  contest  of  IdeoL  »gies.  We  be- 
lieve that  man  can  advance  his  material  wcU- 
belng  without  sacrificing  his  rreedom.  We 
beUeve  In  the  God-given  right  of  individuals 
to  develop  their  capacities  as  1  ree  men.  Our 
adversaries  believe  that  man  (exists  for  the 
state.  NUcita  Khrushchev  boateted  that  our 
grandchildren  would  Uve  unjer  socialism. 
It  is  our  task  not  only  to  Insvufe  the  survival 
of  oiir  Nation  in  a  physical  siinse,  but  also 
to  preserve  a  free  society.  Tlereby  we  will 
guarantee  that  Khrushchev's  t  tatement  will 
never  become  a  reality. 

The  strengthening  of  our  defenses  places 
responsibiliUes  on  both  Government  and 
private  enterprise.  The  executive  branch  is 
constantly  evaluating  the  capabilities  and 
intentions  of  our  adversaries,  i  ur  allies,  and 
the  uncommitted  nations.  Piom  these  as- 
sessments, programs  are  deve  oped  to  pro- 
duce offensive  and  defensive  forces  which 
will  deter  aggression  and  enha  ice  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  CongresJ^  reviews  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Executlvei  makes  modi- 
fications, authorizes  their  execution,  and 
then  appropriates  the  necessajfy  funds'.  We 
look  toward  private  enterprise  to  undertake 
fundamental  research,  to  devtiop  weapons 
and  to  produce  them.  | 

B«ay  I  remind  you  that  oiir  industrial 
strength  lies  not  only  in  thJ  facilities  to 
produce  planes,  ships,  rocketi.  tanks,  and 
guns,  but  also  In  the  IndustHea  producinir 
chemicals,  petroleum,  steel,  aliininimi.  mag- 
nesium, and  other  nonf  errous  ietals  as  weU 
as  the  transportation  and  copimunicatlon 
facilities  to  tie  o\ir  economy  U^gether. 

In  World  War  n  the  Manhnttan  district 
was  charged  with  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb.    Some  believe  tJ  lat  this  Gov- 
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emment  group  was  solely  responsible  for 
Its  production.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Government  officials  made 
the  decision  to  embark  on  this  project,  and 
they  coordinated  its  progteas.  However',  pri- 
vate enterprise  built  the  Oak  Ridge  diffusion 
plant  and  the  Hanf ord  plutoniiun  plant. 
These  were  the  critical  elements  In  making 
atomic  energy  a  potent  fonce. 

Industry  through  its  sbpport  of  research 
activities  for  peaceful  puknposes  already  had 
teams  of  trained  sdentlets  and  engineers. 
Their  numbers  were  expjanded  by  drawing' 
on  our  technical  schools  ^d  universities  to 
do  this  Job.  It  is  obvious  that  large  firms 
supporting  great  tecbnital  center*  are  a 
vital  national  asset  todajj. 

Private  enterprise  must  play  an  additional 
role  In  maintaining  our  defenses.  We  re- 
quire a  sound  and  ever-cptpanding  economy 
If  we  are  to  preserve  fliscal  sUblllty  and 
alvoid  budgetary  deficits  while  undertaking 
the  added  military  burdens  we  must  now 
assume.  Our  economy  also  generates  the 
tax  revenues  necessary  th  finance  Govern- 
ment programs.  Profits  fcrovide  the  Incen- 
tive and  impetus  for  expbnslon. 

The  peace  of  the  wbrld  require*  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries.  Not  too  many  years  ago  the 
United  States  was  ai|  underdeveloped 
country.  We  achieved  olir  present  indus- 
trial strength  through  ccimpetltive  capital- 
Ism  and  not  through  any:  form  of  soclallEm. 
Hence,  when  we  encourage  other  nations  to 
create  an  investment  cliiaate  conducive  to 
the  flow  of  private  Anerican  capital  to 
their  economies,  we  are^ntrlbuting  to  the 
peace  and  economic  advancement  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Such  investment  carries 
with  it  the  "know-tow"  and  the  personnel 
to  operate  what  I  believe;  U  the  most  effec- 
tive technical  assist4tnce  program. 

I  am  sure  we  aU  recognl  Ee  that  our  private 
enterprise  system  hfts  th<se  three  great  re- 
sponsibilities: the  development  and  produc- 
Uon  of  materiel  for  the  armed  services,  the 
financing  through  taxei  of  Government 
programs,  and  the  primary  responsibility 
for  foreign  Investment,  iiny  activity  which 
tends  to  undermine  th»  confidence  our 
people  place  in  a  dynamic  and  expanding 
capitalism  is  a  great  dlsse  -vice  to  humanity. 

For  many  months  I  halve  been  dUturbed 
that  some  of  our  Congressional  committees 
have  approached  our  economic  problems  in 
a  manner  designed  to  g4ln  temporary  po- 
litical advantage.  There  ihave  been  recur- 
rent attacks  on  bigness,  ^hlch  some  poUtl- 
clans  have  attempted  to  toake  synonymoxis 
with  monopoly.  In  more  peaceful  times, 
perhaps  we  could  afford  these  political  lux- 
uries. Today  the  master  i  of  the  Kremlin 
read  the  Congresstonai.  Rkcokd  and  the 
hearings  of  Congressional  committee*.  Kx- 
aggerated  statements  disparaging  our  busi- 
ness leaders  and  our  system  of  ccMnpetltlve 
enterprise  are  played  back  by  our  adversaries 
in  debates  before  the  United  Nations.  The 
Soviets  use  them  to  discourage  the  new 
countries  of  Asia  and  Afillca  from  welcom- 
ing private  American  capital.  They  believe 
If  they  can  deter  or  rldl<jule  American  In- 
vestment, these  countries,  wUl  not  progress 
and  may  turn  toward  Ri^sia  for  help. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Oar  conimlttee  has  a  Sub- 
committee on  AnU-j-ust  4nd  Monopoly,  of 
which  I  am  not  a  member..  However,  I  have 
certain  responsibilities  not  only  as  a  Sena- 
tor but  as  a  member  of  the  full  committee 
for  the  activities  of  our  Aubcommltteee.  I 
have  stiidied  its  hearing*  throughout  the 
past  year  with  greet  coniem.  They  lUu*- 
trate  practices  we  must  discontinue  if  we 
are  to  preserve  national  inlty  and  respect 
for  our  Institutions  abroad.  Let  me  review 
them  briefly.  ] 

Following  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
last  winter,   the  Federal   Government  and 
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our  oil  eompanles  mad*  every  effort  through 
a  gigantic  oU  lift  to  maintain  the  economy 
of  Western  Europe.  During  this  period  this 
subcommittee  Indulged  In  a  series  of  hear- 
ings which  placed  these  companies  and  our 
Government  officials  In  the  worst  possible 
light.  The  Congress  was  then  debating  the 
Mid-East  resolution  to  grant  President  Eisen- 
hower authority  to  use  United  States  trxxma 
to  preserve  peace  In  this  area  and  to  grant 
additional  economic  aselEtance.  Yet  this 
subcommittee  was  undermining  the  position 
of  American  oil  companies  operating  in  the 
Middle  Bast  by  their  partisan  attacks. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  subcommit- 
tee Investigated  the  pricing  policies  of  the 
steel  Industry.    This  Is  not  a  subject  unex- 
plored by  Congressional  committees.    Steel 
prices  were  the  subject  of  an  intensive  re- 
view by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
1949.  and  by  a  House  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee In  1950.    It  Is  significant  that  these  ear- 
lier hearings  were  suspended  when  we  entered 
the  Korean  war.    Every  responsible  legisla- 
tor knew  that  the  large  steel  producers  were 
an  essential  ingredient  to  our  effort  In  that 
conflict.    The   1957  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  produced  no  addi- 
tional information.    They  covered  the  same 
ground.    They   discussed    corporate    profits 
and  execuUves'  salaries  in  a  manner  which 
wlU  provide  wonderful  grist  for  Communist 
propaganda  mills. 

Please  let  no  one  misunderstand  my  posi- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  monopoly— so  much 
•o  that  I  have  pubUcly  stated  that  I  would 
■upport  legislation  to  have  our  antitrust  Uws 
apply  to  all  segments  of  our  economy.  I 
would  even  make  them  apply  to  unions 
Which  were  granted  exemptions  for  many 
of  their  activities  by  the  passage  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  In  1914.  Certainly  labor  union* 
with  mUUons  of  members,  and  controlling 
the  Investment  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
through  welfare  fund*,  are  In  a  poslUon  to 
exert  monopoly  powers. 

I  believe  that  the  antltrxist  laws  have 
made  this  country  strong.  They  have  given 
us  the  compeUUve  society  upon  which  our 
future  resU.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  bigness 
and  monopoly  are  synonymous.  The  Con- 
gress, during  the  67  years  since  the  Sherman 
Act  was  placed  on  the  books,  has  never 
adopted  legislation  making  bigness  a  crime. 
Repeated  decision*  of  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Coxu-t  have  also  stated  that  bigness 
per  se  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  am  interested  In  strengthening  these 
laws  so  as  to  preserve  a  vigorous  compeUUve 
society.  We  cannot  operate  In  the  world  of 
today  without  big  business. 

Price  fixing  Is  one  practice  which  the 
courts,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Con- 
gross  have  long  agreed  Is  condemned  bv  the 
anUtrust  laws. 

Last  faU.  Walter  Reuther,  the  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  proposed 
that  the  three  leading  automobUe  prxxlucers 
reduce  the  average  wholesale  price  of  their 
19o8  models  by  $100  per  car.  While  he  de- 
manded that  the  manufaetiirers  make  a  spe- 
cific reducUon  In  the  selling  price  of  their 
product,  he  did  not  propose  any  reducUon 
In  wage*.  All  that  he  offered  was  a  vague 
promise  that  If  they  compiled,  he  might 
reduce  his  subeequent  demands. 

Mr.  Reuther's  latest  proposal  followed  a 
■eries  of  earlier  steps  he  Initiated  to  secure 
participation  by  the  unions  and  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  determination  of  industry's 
wage  and  pricing  poUdes.  Obviously  such 
practices  are  not  compatible  with  a  com- 
petitive economy.  Prices  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  force*  oX  competition  In  free 
markets. 

You  can  Imagine  ray  surprise  when  I  re- 
cently learned  that  our  subcommittee, 
charged  with  perfecting  the  antitrust  laws. 
suggested  procedures  which  would  make  the 
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•ubcommltte*  itaeU  an  instrument  tot  their 
violation. 

On    November    T.    Senator   Kktauvb.    it* 

chairman,  addressed  an  Identical  letter  to 
the  presidents  of  General  Motors,  Ford. 
Chrysler,  and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
•r^-  It  contained  this  amazing  statement: 
"Members  of  the  subcommittee  unanl- 
moiiEly  decided  that,  although  Mr.  Reuther's 
offer  to  the  automobUe  companies  was  rather 
vague  and  indefinite,  the  opportunity  should 
not  be  passed  without  having  Mr.  Reuther 
and  the  Big  Three  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles brought  together,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Issues  involved  In  a  firm  hold-the-Une  waee- 
and-prtce  formula.- 

sal?*  ^^^^  ***  ***'**  *^  *^®  presidents  also 
"To  this  same  hearing  there  will  be  invited 
simultaneously  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  as  weU 
as  representatives  of  the  three  companies. 
The  first  Witness  to  be  heard  will  be  Mr 
Reuther.  It  is  my  hope  that  at  this  hearing 
there  can  be  developed  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  Involved  in  a  fomnxla  for 
holding  the  wage  and  price  line  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry." 

Oentiemen,  the  mere  suggestion  that  the 
pricing  policies  of  these  competitors  should 
lollow  a  common  formula  shows  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying aui  antitrust  statutes. 

WhUe  Senator  Ketauve*  implied  that  this 
procedure  had  the  unanimous  approval  of 
this  suboonunlttee,  I  noted  with  equal  inter- 
mit a  telegram  addressed  to  him  by  Senator 
DniKSEN.  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Which  was  released  on  November  8.  Senator 
DxKKSEN  said: 

"The  committee  would  be  In  a  hl?hly  em- 
barrassing position  If  it  undertook  price- 
nxlng  or  price  understanding  at  the  com- 
mittee table,  even  by  discussion,  and  in 
addition,  such  so-called  simultaneous  hear- 
ing could  prove  even  more  of  an  embarrass- 
ment 11  a  bargaining  controversy  should  de- 
velop at  some  later  time  over  wage*  and 
benefits  between  management  and  labor  and 
the  committee  record  was  used  In  such  a 
proceeding. 

"This  would  be  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  committee." 

I  am  In  hearty  accord  with  this  position. 

1  also  understand  that  the  manufacturer* 
were  asked  to  produce  detailed  cost,  price 
and  profit  data.  The  disclosure  of  what  has 
always  been  regarded  as  confidential  infor- 
mation to  competitors  around  this  subcom- 
mittee conference  table  would  be  the  first 
•tep  In  destroying  competitive  capitalism  In 
this  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly fostered  thl*  major  objective  of  Waltw 
Reuther. 

TTiese  hearings  have  now  been  postponed 
because  of  conflicting  investigations  untU 
January  28.  Before  that  date  I  hope  that 
the  full  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  prevent  such  abuse  of  the 
legitimate  investigatory  power  of  It*  anti- 
monopoly  *ubcommittee. 

For  many  months  I  have  endeavored  to 
understand  the  apparent  antlbusiness  bias 
of  this  suboomnuttee.  I  believe  I  have 
found  the  answer.  Its  chief  economist  1* 
Dr.  John  M.  Blair.  In  1938  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  book  entitled  "Seeds  of  Destruc- 
tion." The  theme  suggested  by  this  title 
was  that  capitalism  contained  within  itself 
the  seeds  for  Its  own  ultimate  destruction. 
Dr.  Blair  outlined  four  axioms  which  you  and 
I  regard  as  essential  to  the  survival  of  canl- 
tallsm.  *^ 

He  devoted  858  pages  to  shovring  that 
capitalism  had  not  and  could  not  meet 
them.  He  suggeeted  three  possible  correc- 
tive technique*.  They  were:  First,  to  raise 
our  labor  costs;  second,  to  lower  our  prices; 
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and  third,  to  redistribute  the  national  In- 

^^L.^  *^».  R«""^«-  to  now  recommending 
precisely  these  same  corrective  technique* 
^On  th*  ia«t  page  of  thl*  book  Dr.  Blato 

^^^  ^""^  *°***  •*  ^•"«**»  »n*o  t»»«  anom* 
Which  capltaUsm  has  violated.  Into  the  ae- 
gravatlng  trends  which  eeemingly  have 
made  It  inevitable  for  capttallara  to  violate 
to*  axioms,  and  Into  the  corrective  tech- 
niques which  offer  sUght  hope  that  capital- 
tan  can  be  made  to  function  in  accordance 
with  the  axioms."  »«»»»vw 

Dr.  Blair  conclude*  with  this  fantasy: 
-The  result  as  a  whole  cannot  be  inter- 
preted as  anything  but  a  none-too-happy 
plctiu»  of  capitalism." 

Now  let  us  examine  Dr.  Blair's  four  axi- 
oms against  the  record  of  the  performance 
of  our  economy  since  1938  when  his  book 
was  published. 

His  first  axiom  stated  that:  -Capitalism 
must  not  cast  out  of  employment  a  pro- 
gressively increasing  number  of  workers  nor 
T^^ool      ^l»«^  wages  of  those  employed." 

Jf  i.^l  y  w*°  ""*  ^""^  ^»J  philosophy  was 
at  its  height,  the  civilian  labor  force  con- 
sisted of  64.6  million  people.  The  unem- 
ployed accounted  for  10.3  million  or  19  per- 
cent of  the  total.  In  1968,  the  civilian  labor 
force  had  grown  to  67.5  million  people. 
There  were  a.6  million  unemployed  ot  8  8 
percent  of  the  total.  Our  economy  had 
created  30.7  million  additional  jobs  to  18 
years.  iTiiB  was  accomplished  by  the  In- 
vestment of  billions  of  dollars.  It  does  not 
wear  as  though  our  form  of  capitalism  ha* 
been  casting  people  out  of  work. 

Let  us  examine  the  relative  wage*  of  those 
employed.  THere  were  Inflationary  price  in- 
creases during  this  period  as  reflected  by  an 
Increase  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
93  percent.  However,  tiie  average  gross 
weekly  earnings  to  all  manufacturing  dur- 
ing this  same  18-year  period  tocreased  260 
percent. 

These  statistics  from  Government  sources 
effectively  dispose  of  Dr.  Blair's  second  axi- 
om, namely,  that  capitalism  must  not  pro- 
gressively raise  price*  without  correspond- 
ingly ralstag  wage*. 

HU  third  axiom  stated  that  "capitalism 
must  not  distribute  a  large  portion  of  Its 
income  to  the  upper  tocome  groups."  In 
1938  net  totcrest  payments  and  dividends 
accounted  for  11.5  percent  of  the  national 
Income.  In  1956  they  accounted  for  only 
7  percent  of  the  national  income.  Let  me 
add  that  these  payments  today  are  received 
by  millions  of  todlvlduals  who  are  not  usually 
regarded  as  in  the  upper  income  groups. 

Dr.  Blair's  last  axiom  stated  that  "capital- 
ism must  be  ever-expanding."  The  total 
gross  national  product  measured  to  doUai* 
of  constant  value,  thus  compensating  for 
the  Inflation  durtog  this  18-year  period,  to- 
creased  by  127  percent.  1  would  say  that 
thu  indicates  that  we  enjoy  an  ever-expand- 
tog  economy.  «~— 

I  accept  Dr.  Blair's  axioms.  Capitalism 
has  met  and  Is  stUl  meeting  his  challenge. 
Before  quoting  from  Dr.  Blah-'s  book  writ- 
ten so  many  years  ago.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  his  apparent  bias  against  big  busi- 
ness had  not  been  altered  as  his  Judgment 
and  maturity  tocreased.  Accordingly,  I 
have  examined  many  of  hi*  more  recent 
writings.  They  convtoce  me  that  he  *tlll 
believes  that  our  Industrial  society  as  It  Is 
presently  organized  contains  the  seeds  for 
Its  eventual  collapse.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  do  not  share  this  belief.  Hte  position 
as  the  chief  economist  of  the  subcommittee 
accounts  for  the  unusual  character  of  these 
proceedings. 

Curiously,  the  Jownal  of  Oommertse  to  an 
editorial  on  August  6  last  described  Senator 
KxFAUVEB's  opening  statement  as  "verbatim 
the  same  recipe  prescribed  by  Dr.  John  M. 
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Blair  In  his  1938  book.  Seeds  of  Destruc- 
tion, and,  as  late  as  1949,  In  a  paper  on  dis- 
solution delivered  before  the  Economic  Work- 
Bbop  at  tbe  University  of  Minnesota." 

As  a  member  of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
have  a  responsibility  which  I  shall  discbarge 
to  force  a  reexamination  of  the  staff  and  tbe 
procedures  of  this  important  subcommittee. 
It  has  been  given  a  serious  task  to  perform. 
The  antitmst  laws  are  a  charter  for  American 
economic  freedom.  Their  Intelligent  evolu- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial society  requires  unemotional,  un- 
prejudiced, factual  analysis  by  Congressional 
committees.  There  is  no  place  for  attacks  on 
business  firms,  large  or  small.  We  should 
only  be  concerned  with  promoting  fair  and 
vigorous  competition.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  should  this  committee  be  used 
as  a  forum  for  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiations, nor  should  it  harass  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  discharge  of 
Its  functiozLs. 

In  a  short  span  of  12  years,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Russia  traversed  the  path 
from  a  primitive  economy  to  a  great  indus- 
trial state.  The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  de- 
stroy their  Industries  and  atomize  them. 
They  may  urge  us  to  do  so  through  the 
misuse  of  our  antitriist  laws,  but  it  would 
be  naive  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  going 
to  continue  the  expansion  of  their  Industrial 
strength.  I  believe  we  can  enjoy  the  high 
standards  of  living  and  the  military  strength 
Which  our  economy,  integrating  large  and 
small  enterprises  through  free  markets, 
makes  possible.  We  can  do  this  without  regl- 
m.entation  and  without  losing  opportunities 
tor  the  individual. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  present  cold  war 
could  last  for  many  years.  Our  security  rests 
upon  American  Industry — its  research  facili- 
ties and  Its  organizational  skills.  Its  ca- 
pacity to  perform  difficult  technological  tasks 
are  an  essential  element  to  our  survival.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  in  the  front  line  in  today's 
Ideological  battle.  As  we  are  about  to  con- 
vene In  Congress,  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 
make  auie  that  their  words  and  deeds  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  seciuity  of  our 
country. 


CHALLENGING  PAPER  ON  EDUCA- 
TION, STRATEGY.  AND  FOURTH 
DIMENSIONAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 6.  1957,  1  day  before  the  16th 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Dr.  Frank  R.  Barnett  presented  a 
challenging  paper  to  the  62d  Congress 
of  American  Industry  conducted  in  New 
York  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Dr.  Barnett  is  director  of  research  for 
the  Richardson  foundation.  He  is  a 
Rhodes  scholar  and  was  formerly  a  pro- 
fessor at  Wabash  College. 

He  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  review  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  since  World 
War  n.  During  that  conflict  he  served 
as  a  Russian  interpreter  with  the  69th 
Infantry  Division,  the  first  American 
unit  which  met  the  Red  army  on  the 
Elbe  River  in  April  1945.  After  the 
German  surrender,  he  served  as  a  mili- 
tary government  official  in  Berlin  where 
he  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
Russian  tactics.  He  later  revisited  Ber- 
lin during  the  period  when  that  be- 
leaguered city  was  supported  by  the 
American  airlift. 

Dr.  Barnett  focuses  our  attention  on 
the  propaganda  value  the  Russians  have 
received  from  Sputnik,  I  endorse  his 
thesis  that  American  private  enterprise 
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of  an  event 
lives,    for- 


must  assume  new  responsibil  ties  in  this 
difficult  period.  It  must  contiinue  to  de- 
velop and  sell  the  products  which  have 
given  us  our  high  standar^  of  living 
and  in  addition  foster  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  economic  and 
political  system  which  has  iiade  these 
benefits  possible.  ] 

I  found  Dr.  Bamett's  addre^  so  stimu- 
lating that  I  believe  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  asking  permission  to 
include  it  as  an  extension  of  i  ly  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  1  he  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  I  he  Record. 
as  follows: 

Education,    Strategy,    and   Poui  ith   Dtmen 
siONAL    Warfare — An    Aodrxsj 
RocKWEXx,  Barnett 

Tomorrow  Is  the  anniversary 
that  permanently  changed  th« 
tunes  and  future  of  every  man  i;i  this  room. 
Beyond  that.  Pearl  Harbor  radiially  revised 
American  axioms  about  world  ge  >graphy  and 
power  politics.  In  a  handful  of  minutes, 
Japanese  dive  bombers  not  on:  y  sank  our 
Pacific  Fleet;  they  also  torpedoe  I  unreal  as- 
sumptions about  the  technical  capacity  of 
foreigners  and  the  use  of  trade  or  good  will 
as  effective   means  of  deterring   aggression. 

We  had  thought  that  east  wbs  east  and 
west  was  west.  We  learned  th|e  hard  way 
that  20th  century  America  is  cti  eek  by  Jowl 
with  the  Orient,  that  the  Burma  Road  in- 
tersects with  Main  Street,  that  Tokyo  and 
Berlin — and  now  Moscow  and  ]  'eiplng — are 
closer  to  New  York  than  Phllade  phia  was  to 
Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Amerj  ;an  Revolu- 
tion. 

These  lessons  were  derived  froip  the  bomb- 
ing of  I>ecember  7,  1941.  But  ofi  December 
6.  1941,  America  was  already  tk  war,  even 
though  we  didn't  know  it;  for  while  it  takes 
two  to  keep  the  peace,  it  takes  lonly  one  to 
make  a  war.  So,  as  America  slopt,  the  car- 
riers of  Imperial  Japan  were  coiaverglng  on 
Hawaii..  The  bombs  had  been  loaded,  the 
pilots  briefed,  the  mission  assigned.  On  De- 
cember 7  the  tragic  climax  was,  revealed  to 
everyone;  but  the  fateful  first  afct  had  been 
playing,  with  the  curtain  closed,  throughout 
the  day  and  night  of  December  8. 

Today  is  another  December  fl  Again  we 
are  at  war.  Out  failure  to  reoognize  that 
fact  does  not  affect  the  designs  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Again,  it  is  an  enemy — noti  ourselves — 
who  has  decided  to  involve  the  H  nlted  States 
in  conflict.  Again  our  own  good  intentions 
are  beside  the  point.  And  agiln  there  is 
danger  our  country  may  drowse  ihrough  the 
afternoon  of  Its  December  6.  thrc  ugh  a  night 
of  no  retvim.  Into  another  kijid  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  the  hour  and  thii  place,  and 
the  weapons  and  the  rules,  and  i  he  cost  and 
the  sacrifice  are  all  determinec  by  factors 
outside  our  control. 

Only  this  time,  the  odds  are  mjuch  heavier 
against  America  than  on  that  o|her  Decem- 
ber 6.  16  years  ago.  What  if.  In  1941,  the 
power  of  Japan  had  already  swadlowed  two- 
fifths  of  the  earth?  What  if  Japknese  scien- 
tists had  In  some  respects  sui  passed  out 
own?  What  if  Tokyo  had  domtiated  a  bU- 
lion  people  whose  labor  could  bi  coerced  to 
the  cause  of  conquest?  What  if  her  fifth 
column  had  penetrated  every  coi  intry  In  the 
world.  Including  the  United  Stat<  s?  What  if 
Japan  had  had  vast  natural  resoiu-ces. 
abimdant  water  power,  access  to  oU,  no  need 
to  Import  steel  or  coal?  And  wl  tat  if  Japa- 
nese submarines  and  bombers.  Vmed  with 
atomic  weapons,  had  been  based  as  close  as 
Alaska,  Mexico,  Canada,  Catalina,  Nantucket, 
Key  West  and  Bermuda?  The  equivalent  of 
this  nightmare  supposition  has  cbme  to  pass 
since  1945,  with  the  Soviet  conqi^est  of  space 
and  the  invention  of  guided  mi^iles — with 


the  manpower  of  China  aiid  the  resources 
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the  Communist 


longer  a  rude 

disciplined   in 

Ith  engineering. 

fics  and  political 

inguages.     They 


of  Eastern  Europe  feeding 
war  machine — and  with  In£  la.  the  wealth  of 
Indonesia  and  the  oU-rich  Middle  East  only 
three  assassinations  and  a  few  street  fights 
removed  from  the  grasp  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  short,  an  Asiatic  conqueror  stands  on 
our  frontier.  Owing  to  sole  ace.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Is  no  wider  than  ihe  Rio  Orande. 
Owing  to  technology,  thd  Pacific  la  no 
broader  than  Lake  Mlchlgar ;  and  the  waste- 
lands of  the  north  can  be  pridged  in  a  few 
hours'  flight.  We  American^  are  face  to  face 
with  the  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan. 

Indeed,  television  brings  Mr.  Khrushchev 
into  millions  of  An.erican  living  rooms  to 
lecture  on  the  glories  an(i  Inevitable  tri- 
umphs of  world  socialism.!  When  a  Soviet 
leader  denounces  WaU  Street  monopolies 
and  the  NAM,  his  messag^  Is  transmitted 
free  of  charge  on  the  front  pages  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  contributes  to  the  gen- 
eral  climate   of  opinion   Ini  this  country. 

Khrushchev  St  Co.  are 
barbarian   horde.     They 
science   and   well   armed 
They  are  schooled  in  econot 

theory.    They  speak  many  ^ „ ^ .^^^ 

have  learned  to  use  education,  literature,  art. 
trade  and  even  religion  as  weapons  of  sub- 
version.     Above    all.    the*     are    superbly 

trained  In  the  conduct  of  Mrmbol  warfare 

in  conquest  by  communication  and  warfar* 
by  words.  1 

That  is  why  we  must  talk  about  manage- 
ments responsibility  for  national  security. 
In  the  past,  wars  were  ;hlefly  shooting 
matches,  and  businessmen  z  aturaUy  left  de- 
fense problems  in  the  hacds  of  America's 
soldiers.  Today,  the  fronfl  la  everywhere. 
Certain  InUnglbles  can  literally  wash  out  the 
material  foundations  of  defense.  If  the 
world  climate  of  opinion  is  mobilized  against 
us  by  propaganda,  we  will  lise  markets,  air- 
bases,  and  access  to  strategic  raw  materials. 
If.  here  at  home,  we  lose  thi  will  to  sacrifice 
or  cynically  dUregard  our  |  spiritual  tradi- 
tions, our  physical  wealth  will  not  safeguard 
American  clvllijMtlon.  Todty,  national  de- 
fense begins  at  tbe  level  of  t^omestic  political 
morality,  the  quality  of  cltirenshlp  training 
for  our  youth,  and  the  repuUtlon  of  Ameri- 
can business  growth  both  liere  and  abroad. 
These  intangibles  are  the  clter  responsiblUty 
of  private  citizens.  1 

Ancient  Carthage,  with  Itsl  luxury  standard 
of  living,  reftised  to  make  mihlmum  sacrifices 
to  support  Hannibal  and  4id  not  survive. 
Gate's  relentless  chant  "Cubage  must  be 
destroyed"  did  not  awaken  the  Indolent  Afri- 
cans from  their  preoccupation  with  business 
as  usual.  They  couldn't  bAleve  that  Cato. 
like  Khrushchev,  meant  wh^t  he  threatened. 
Similarly.  Rome  Itself,  entertklned  with  bread 
and  clrctues  and  arrogant  Inflts  splendor,  did 
not  survive  the  onslaught  of  the  Vandals  and 
VUlgoths.  The  technical  skill  that  buUt  her 
roads  and  aqueducts,  tbe  know-how  of  her 
administrators,  the  glory  of  ter  law— none  of 
these  assets  saved  an  effete  and  overcivlllzed 
Rome.  T 

Nor  did  Rome's  gross  natlofeal  product  pro- 
tect her.  The  Vislgotlis  had  ko  gross  national 
product  whatsover — only  T  weapons  and 
willpower.  These  dismal  I  oommenU  on 
Carthage  and  Rome  could  'be  repeated  for 
other  proud  civilizations.  Many  times  in  the 
past,  nations  with  high  stabdards  of  Uving 
have  been  pushed  to  the  gl-ave  by  nations 
with  low  standards  of  dyliigl 

History  teaches  us  that  when  a  people  put 
Indulgence  before  disciplinej  worship  welfare 
and  discotu-age  risk  taking,!  they  are  likely 
soon  to  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  a  more 
vital  competition.  Especially  if  they  no 
longer  believe  in  themselvesi  For  nearly  25 
years  this  country  has  been  confused  by  a 
cult  of  doubt.  Too  many  Americans  stiffer 
an  odd  guilt  complex  about  their  own  way  of 
life.  Meanwhile  the  missioharies  and  con- 
quistadors of  the  Communist  chiu-ch  mUitant 


advance  Marxism  m  the  one  truth  faith— and 
they  are  willing  to  die  for  their  belief.  That 
Is  why  the  battlea  of  the  cold  wax  are  fought 
on  our  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  at  the 
Kremlin  InitUUve.  That  la  why  trying  to 
contain  communism  with  a  "Maginot  line"  of 
dollars  and  diplomacy  is  bound  to  XaU.  We 
forget  that  no  status  quo  power  has  ever 
checked  the  thruat  of  a  dynamic  barbarian, 
for  even  If  the  defense  Is  90  percent  success- 
ful on  every  occasion,  a  civlliaation  can  be 
driven  to  its  doom  10  yards  at  a  time. 

In  1946.  America  eiijoyed  absolute  air- 
atomic  supremacy.  In  less  than  a  decade, 
Russia  haa  broken  our  monopoly  in  nuclear 
weapons,  beaten  tis  Into  space,  produced  Jet 
aircraft  and  tested  guided  missiles.  A  sys- 
tem once  contemptuously  called  the  ox- 
cart economy  has  built  the  world's  eecond 
largest  navy,  graduates  more  than  twice  as 
many  engineers  as  America,  and.  by  ruthless- 
ly disregarding  the  claims  of  Its  consumers. 
Is  out-prodviclng  us  in  heavy  machine  tools, 
the  basic  equipment  of  war. 

But  the  greatest  threat  to  ova  civilization 
may  not  stem  from  Soviet  guided  missiles 
or  engineering  or  atomic  weapons.  We  have 
brilliant  scientists,  able  generals  and  in- 
ventive industrialists  who  doubtless  can 
safeguard  national  security  on  the  techno- 
logical front.  It  Is  in  the  realm  of  foiu^h 
dimensional  warfare— or  psycboeocial  com- 
bat— that  we  are  hoi>eiessly  outclassed.  We 
know  a  lot  about  the  tricks  and  techniques 
of  mass  persuasion,  but  we  have  not  yet  ap- 
plied that  knowledge  to  the  main  challenge 
of  our  time — how  to  beat  communism  with- 
out fighting  a  hot  war. 

We  use  advertising  sklllB  and  the  hidden 
persuaders  to  change  consumer  taste  in  salad 
dressing.  We  use  high-powered  public  rela- 
tions to  boost  the  box-office  appeal  of  a 
rock-and-roU  cowboy.  The  Sovleto  exploit 
Pavlov,  propaganda  and  group  dynamics  to 
overthrow  empires  and  condition  the  masses 
to  become  addicts  of  socialism.  They  use 
psychology  to  win  the  world. 

Propaganda  has  always  been  a  tool  of  the 
conqueror.  In  the  age  of  radio,  television 
and  mass  literacy,  however,  fK>litical  warfare 
has  become  a  primary  weapon.  The  Commu- 
nists, like  the  Nazis  before  them,  use  the 
strategy  of  terror  to  frighten  the  West  Into 
InacUon,  to  promote  class  warfare  and  thiis 
divide  and  conquer,  to  encourage  neutrals  to 
ride  the  Soviet  wave  of  the  future.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  Russian  sputnik  Is  not  Just  that  It 
means  Moscow  can  probably  put  a  missile  on 
New  York  or,  in  the  near  futtu^,  aim  atomic 
giuis  at  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  from  a  plat- 
form in  outer  space.  Sputnik  is  a  symbol  of 
successful  socialism. 

All  over  the  world.  Intellectuals  and 
politicians — already  half  In  love  with  Marx- 
are  saying:  "If  socialism  can  do  such  won- 
derful things  in  science,  why  not  give  it  an- 
other chance  with  business?  If  communism 
Is  efficient  in  the  laboratory,  let's  try  it  in 
our  factories.  K  Marxism  can  plan  a  sput- 
nik and  btilld  so  many  splendid  schools  of 
engineering,  we  must  have  social  planning 
and  social  engineeHng  for  every  part  of  our 
society.  CapltalUm  is  obsolete."  Despite 
the  record  of  American  enterprise.  milUons 

of  people — including  some  in  this  country 

will  believe  that  propaganda.  Why?  Be- 
cause  very  few  Americans  can  articulate 
what  It  is  we  really  stand  for.  We  perform, 
but  performance  is  not  enotigh  In  an  age 
of  mass  mediums.  The  Communists  captxu-e 
the  slogans,  manipulate  the  symbols,  pervert 
the  communications.  The  facts  are  on  our 
side;  but  facts  dont  necessarily  move  men  to 
action.  More  often,  men  are  motivated  by 
theories,  by  hopes  and  hatreds,  by  envy,  fear 
or  Inspiration.  The  Communists  have  done 
their  homework  in  the  human  subconscious. 
Prom  supersUUona  and  buried  emotions  and 
bedrock  beUefs.  they  have  mixed  the  weapons 
of  fourth  dimensional  warfare. 


They  have  put  this  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical use.  with  blackmaU  and  Infiltra- 
tion, they  eapttn*d  CaechoeloTaklB  without 
firing  a  shot.  That  meant  thejr  got  the 
Skoda  Works  intact.  Ptor  SO  ytm.r%  M<moow 
trained  many  oriental  Communists  in  Ite 
academies  of  poUtlcal  warfare.  The  alumni 
are  today  the  rulers  of  Red  China,  the  over- 
lords of  North  Korea,  the  leaders  of  the 
Communist  thrust  into  Southeast  Asia.  No 
Ruc-sian  soldiers  died  to  score  these  vic- 
tories. In  recent  months,  communism  has 
won  elections  in  India,  Indonesia  and  South 
America.  It  has  penetrated  Syria  and  Egypt. 
It  is  growing  like  a  weed  in  the  fertile  fields 
of  Africa.  It  controls  powerful  party  ma- 
chines in  France  and  Italy.  Communist 
poUtical  strategy,  in  short.  Is  not  an  ivory 
tower  experiment.  It  pays  Moscow  huge 
dividends  in  real  estate,  military  bases,  raw 
materials,  manpower — and  continuous 
trouble  for  the  United  States. 

These  things  don't  happen  by  accident. 
Communism  is  not  Just  an  idea;  It  is  a 
power  technique.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
there  are  more  than  100  schools  and  col- 
leges of  propaganda  and  subversion.  Many 
Russians  get  a  first-class  education  In  math. 
physics,  and  foreign  languages.  But  other 
Russians— and  selected  recruits  from  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — receive  profes- 
sional training  in  conflict  management  and 
psychological  tactics.  We  have  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business;  they  have  the  Lenin  In- 
stitute of  Political  Warfare,  for  politics  la 
the  chief  business  of  communism. 

It  is  lmperatl\'e,  of  course,  for  this  Na- 
tion to  win  the  contest  of  science,  electronics 
and  military  hardware.  Otherwise,  the 
Soviets  will  blackmail  tis  Into  surrender. 
But  we  cannot  guarantee  our  security  by 
simply  catching  up  or  staying  ahead  In 
science.  After  all,  we  were  ahead  of  them 
for  35  years  when,  in  spite  of  our  technolog- 
ical superiority,  they  scored  victories  by 
Irregular  methods.  We  must  create  a  shield 
of  science  to  ward  off  a  hot  war;  but  we 
must  also  learn  to  make  stronger  moves  on 
the  Ideological,  poUtlcal  and  economic 
squares  of  the  cold  war  chessboard. 

To  do  that,  we  must  raise  the  standards 
and  Improve  the  quality  of  education  in 
economics  and  philosophy,  American  his- 
tory, political  science  and  foreign  lan- 
guages— as  well  as  In  science  and  engineer- 
ing. And  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  competi- 
tion In  the  classroom,  for  young  America  In 
the  nest  two  decades  Is  going  to  face  the 
most  ruthless  competition  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

American  business  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
mere  spectator  at  this  match  for  the  future 
of  mankind.  The  managers  of  Soviet  society 
are  all  committed  to  agitation  and  politics. 
They  are  conflict  minded.  You  cant  do 
business  with  Moscow,  because  Communists 
are  not  businessmen  or  statesmen.  They  are 
professional  revolutionaries.  Their  foreign 
aid  personnel  are  commandos;  their  artists 
are  propagandists;  their  diplomats  are 
spies;  their  economy  is  based  on  the  cost  ac- 
counting of  the  battlefield,  where  every  re- 
source is  squandered  In  order  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  Since  Communists  have  a  combat 
mentality,  you  cant  reason  with  them.  If 
we  don't  want  to  fight  them — or  siurender — 
we  must  learn  to  beat  them  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Middle  East,  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
United  Nations,  In  our  own  classrooms  and 
pulpits,  and  before  the  cotirt  of  world  opin- 
ion. Our  own  managers  dare  not  be  aloof  to 
this  challenge. 

The  Communist  Party,  through  the  ap- 
paratus of  total  government,  can  mobilize 
the  total  resources  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  Em- 
pire. Our  limited  government,  by  definition, 
cannot  and  should  not  compete  with  Mos- 
cow across  the  board.  If  it  did.  Washington 
would  have  to  regulate  business,  control  the 
press.  poUce  otir  schools  and  regiment  our 
voluntary  agencies.    Tlxis  means  that,  tmless 
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private  InsUtutlona  take  over  many  areas  of 
nonmlUtary  defend,  the  ubiquitous  thrust 
of  Communist  conflict  management  will  be 
unchecked  at  crucial  points. 

Why  should  business  be  asked  to  swe? 
Primarily,  because  our  economic  system  la 
the  crux  of  the  whole  struggle — and  because. 
In  a  aense.  this  is  the  business  society.  Each 
y**'''  •  ▼cry  high  percentage  of  our  col- 
lege graduates  are  recruited  by  buainees 
Although  there  are  extremely  able  men  in 
other  walks  of  life,  our  greatest  reservoirs 
of  Inventive  talent,  drive.  organlzaUonal 
vitauty  and  brainpower  lie  in  the  world  of 
Industry,  commerce,  and  finance.  Yet.  with 
certain  notable  excepUons.  business  leader- 
ship has  not  taken  fuU  responaibUity  for 
safeguarding  the  moral.  Intellectual,  and 
political  framework  which  Insures  its  op- 
portunities to  make  the  economic  system  nav 
oaXoT  aU  America. 

This  RepubUc  was  founded,  of  comae,  by 
bankers  and  lawyers,  businessmen  and  • 
general.  The  frontier  was  dvlllzed  by  btisl- 
ness  leaders  who  took  an  active  part  In  the 
citizenship  fimctlon.  Today,  however,  many 
business  leaders  regard  poUtlcs  as  beneath 
their  dignity.  Unfortunately.  American 
civilization  can  be  crippled— and  even  de- 
stroyed— by  concepts  which  lead  first  to 
changes  in  the  climate  of  opinion  and.  tilti- 
mately.  to  the  hard  facts  of  power  poUtics. 
If  the  business  society  Is  destroyed  out- 
right, or  simply  withered  by  pollUcs  and 
propaganda,  business  leadership  has  only 
itself  to  blame.  After  aU.  every  great  cor- 
poration has  more  than  enough  stirplus  to 
allow  some  of  its  best  brains  to  stop  think- 
ing about  production  and  sales  aiMl  sUrt 
thinking  about  national  defense,  citizenship 
education,  foreign  policy  and  economic 
philosophy.  One  way  for  business  to  attack 
these  complex  problems  systematically — and 
with  sophistication — would  be  to  build  an 
academy  of  industrial  statesmanship.  This 
would  be.  In  effect,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Advanced  Management  In 
the  area  of  public  affairs,  national  defense, 
citizenship  training,  and  the  theology  of 
American-style  capitalism.  Its  pxu-pose 
would  be  to  produce  articulate  champions  of 
freedom  who  could  compete  with  the  lobby- 
ists for  Marx  in  the  never-ending  battle  to 
condition  the  climate  of  opinion. 

Another  place  to  Improve  the  machinery 
of  Ideological  defense  might  be  with  the 
lever  of  corporate  philanthropy,  American 
business  now  gives  to  good  causes  more  than 
•500  million  a  year.  Perhaps  5  percent  of 
that  total  shotild  be  used  to  pay  a  cultural 
life-insurance  premium  on  America,  In  the 
light  of  Khrushchev's  boaet  that  our  grand- 
children will  live  In  a  Soviet  Socialist 
America.  Recent  events  suggest  at  least 
three  more  questions  about  private  philan- 
thropy: 

1.  If  the  Soviet  challenge  Is  not  to  resxilt 
In  eventual  Federal  control  of  our  schools, 
must  not  business  give  even  more  generously 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
Uon? 

a.  Cannot  business  get  much  more  for  Its 
charitable  doUar  by  applying  the  same  pro- 
fessional standards  to  giving  away  money 
that  it  does  to  making  it  in  tbe  first  place? 

3.  Should  not  industry  begin  to  reappraise 
Its  pattern  of  giving— ahlfting  some  Invest- 
ments from  the  portfolio  of  community  wel- 
fare to  the  portfolio  of  national  stu^lval, 
aUocating  priorities,  evaluating  results  and. 
In  general,  managing  corporate  largesse  with 
the  same  discrimination  and  purpose  that 
mark  other  phases  of  business  operations? 

Ultimately,  it  may  be  desirable— even  nec- 
••wry — for  great  corporations  to  appoint  • 
vice  president  of  puUle  affairs  to  spend  full 
time  on  these  matters.  A  waste  of  talent? 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  certain 
firms  refused  to  adopt  advertising.  They 
perished.    Now.  most  firms  are  hospitable 
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to  the  mbtler  meanings  of  pnbUe  relations. 
But  beyond  orthodox  public  relations  lies 
the  arena  of  public  affairs  In  whl<^  the  fate 
of  American  dvllizatloa  may  well  be  decided 
In  the  next  decade. 

American  businessmen  have  been  trained 
to  cope  with  one  kind  of  competition.  As 
that  term  is  defined  with  a  small  letter 
"c."  it  refers  to  corporation  B  which,  by  In- 
creasing Its  own  sales,  may  slightly  reduce 
corporation  A's  margin  of  profit.  That  kind 
of  contest  can  be  continued.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  a  new  kind  of  competi- 
tion abroad  in  the  world  today.  This  form 
of  competition,  spelled  in  all  cafw,  is  de- 
signed to  destroy — utterly  and  for  all  time — 
the  moral  and  legal  framework  of  the  civlli- 
.  zation  which  xudergirds  the  free  enterprise 
system.  If  Genghis  Khan  &  Co.  win  this 
competitive  struggle,  there  will  be  no  sec- 
ond chance  for  the  business  society.  The 
contest  will  be  torecloaed  by  the  secret  po- 
lice. 

One  word  more.  The  ultimate  weapon  is 
neither  science  nor  politics  nor  psychological 
warfare.  The  ultimate  weapon  is  human 
courage — and  faith  in  certain  unalterable 
moral  laws.  Unfortunately,  some  people 
have  forgotten  the  true  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica. We  are  already  half  afraid  of  the  hon- 
orable word  "revolution,"  although  we  are 
the  true  revolutionaries.  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can revolution  that  gave  the  world  its  finest 
revolutionary  ideal — the  notion  that  gov- 
ernment is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of 
the  people.  The  Communists,  who  call  us 
reactionary,  have  turned  society  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  monuments  to 
Socialist  progress  erected  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.— 
like  the  pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt — have 
been  built  with  slave  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  Americans  have 
developed  the  most  flexible,  continually  pro- 
gressing society  known  to  man.  Our  so- 
caUed  masses  already  enjoy  luxuries  tm- 
dreamed  of  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
Our  unique  type  of  capitalism— almost  as 
different  from  European  cartel-capitalism  as 
It  la  from  socialism— produces  more  welfare 
and  more  social  Justice  than  Communist 
functionaries  would  even  dare  to  imagine 
But  beyond  that  is  the  fact  that  we  are  truly 
free  men.  We  have  plenty  and  freedom,  to- 
gether. We  must  not  let  this  remarkable 
experiment  in  human  liberty  and  opportu- 
nity perish  from  want  of  courage  or  lack 
of  sophistication,  or  failure  to  meet  the 
problem  with  the  ablest  human  resources  at 
our  disposal.  That  is  why  these  questions  of 
education,  strategy,  and  fourth  dimensional 
warfare  urgently  require  the  attention  of 
this  audience. 

The  task  may  seem  enormous;  but  the 
stakes  are  even  higher.  And  let  us  remem- 
ber that  great  events  are  always  determined 
by  minorities.  Forty  years  ago  communism 
was  confined  to  a  rented  room  in  Zurich,  the 
brains  of  Lenin  and  the  ambition  of  a  few 
other  outcasts.  Less  than  100  men  made  the 
American  Revolution.  For  a  time  the  whole 
future  Of  this  Nation  was  carried  In  the  will 
and  heart  of  a  lonely  man  who  walked  the 
winter  Unes  at  VaUey  Forge  persuading  his 
Migged  countrymen  not  to  quit  and  go  home 
There  is  more  than  enough  talent  in  this 
one  room  to  change  the  course  of  history 
But  time  Is  Impartial.  In  politics  and  war 
as  In  business,  time  Is  only  on  that  side 
which  knows  how  to  use  it. 


A  SINGLE  CHIEF  OP  STAFF  FOR  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
sometimes  in  a  crisis  there  is  a  failure  to 
put  first  things  first.  Sometimes  in  a 
crisis  there  Is  the  tendency  to  look  for 
quick  and  easy  solutions.  Sometimes  In 
a  crisis  In  our  frantic  search  for  the 
achievement  of  security  we  overlook  the 


basic  need  for  analysis — ^the  peed  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  mapuly  before 
prescribing  the  cure.  i 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  tUe  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Pc^t,  issue  of 
January  4,  1958,  should  be  relwi  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  e^^unds  in- 
cisive and  calm  logic  at  a  time  when  in- 
cisive and  calm  logic  is  so  desperately 
needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  Ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  | 

Panacea  in  thx  Pentagon 

Prom  the  assortment  of  comments  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  endorsing  the  concept  of  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff,  it  is  evident  that  si^ch  a  change 
will  receive  new  attention  as  a  solution  to 
the  controversies  In  the  Pent  tgon.  This 
newspaper  is  In  no  way  horrl  Qed  at  the 
thought  of  a  single  Chief  of  St  iff  directing 
aU  of  the  armed  services;  in  » >me  ways  it 
might  be  an  improvement.  We  v  onder.  how- 
ever, whether  some  of  the  advoo  icy  does  not 
arise  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Leaving  aside  the  rivalries  and  Jealousies 
that  are  pandemic  among  the  nervices,  the 
real  cause  of  controversy  Is  sincere  and 
fundamental  differences  in  vlev)  point  about 
objectives.  What  is  the  strategic  assumption 
imder  which  the  United  States  is  arming? 
Is  it  that  the  country  may  have  t  >  fi-^ht  a  war 
of  annihilation  through  to  the  bitter  end? 
Is  It  that  by  maintaining  the  capacity  for 
Instant  retaliation  the  United  States  can 
deter  major  war  In  the  first  pla<  e?  Is  every 
armed  confi:ct  automatically  to  be  a  war  of 
missiles  and  nuclear  weapons,  or  is  there  a 
place  for  conventional  means  In  coping  with 
"brush  fires"?  Is  there  any  disposition  to 
seek  to  limit  any  war  that  may  be|  forced  upon 
the  country  and  to  fight  it  for  Umlted  ob- 
jectives? 

These  are  essential  questions,  md  there  is 
no  very  clear  answer  to  them,  [nstead,  the 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  sputniki  and  inter- 
continental missile  has  been  one  of  attempt- 
ing to  ride  all  horses  at  once.  ]  [Uitary  pro- 
grams are  confused  becaiise  theroT is  no  agree- 
ment on  precise  piu-poses.  The  llefinition  of 
these  purposes  is  as  much  a  p<»litical  as  a 
military  issue,  and  there  can  be  n  a  very  satis- 
factory resolution  of  the  controversies  untU 
more  fundamental  decisions  am  made. 

As  Important  as  a  definition  of  national 
mUitary  doctrine  is  a  new  and  coi  aprehenslve 
review  of  roles  and  missions  ol  the  armed 
services.  The  services  are  still  operating 
more  or  less  within  the  outlines  of  the  1948 
Key  West  agreement.  New  wiapons,  and 
changes  abroad,  may  have  Inval  dated  these 
assignments.  Because  the  MUftary  Estab- 
lishment is  now  in  transition  to  tolssiles  and 
not  all  of  the  possibilities  and  mpllcations 
can  be  foreseen.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
limit  new  missions  exactly.  But  certainly  an 
overhaul  would  be  desirable  to  gelt  away  from 
parochialism  and  make  the  best  integrated 
use  of  weapons  systems. 

Certainly  more  genuine  uniflcai  ton  is  caUed 
for  The  Navy,  which  fought  ui  liflcatlon  at 
first  and  then  became  a  reluct  mt  dragon 

7^  tu  *^?J  ^'^^"^  ^  8®^  ''^to  1  ^^  strategic 
act  that  it  neglected  the  Soviei  submarine 
threat.  The  Air  Force  was  sc  intent  on 
massiveness  that  It  rode  roughs  lod  over  all 
thought  of  limited  war.  The  Army  had 
plenty  of  traditionalists  prepar  ng  for  the 
last  war.  Unified  direction  un,der  a  con- 
sistent strategic  doctrine  could  >alnimlze  at 
least  some  of  these  divergences. 

It  would  be  desirable,  too.  to  reorganize  the 
present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Strategic  plan- 
ners  ought,  as  has  been  suggested  by  several 
studies,  to  be  divorced  from  operating  re- 
sponslbUltles  in  the  Individual  s^vlces-  they 
ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain  superior 
rank  so  aa  to  make  their  authority  effective 
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Moreover,  they  ought  to  become  offloera  of 
the  United  States  rather  than  of  any  one 
service.  There  is  much  to  commend  the  idea 
of  a  general  staff  under  thl^  sort  of  nyvtem. 
If,  at  that  point,  the  Resignation  of  a 
single  chief  of  staff  appeired  logical,  the 
question  ought  to  be  faced.  But  other  more 
basic  steps  ought  to  be  takien  first,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  single  chief  ought  not  to 
be  proposed  In  the  notion  khat  it  somehow 
would  be  a  cure  for  controWrsy.  Up  to  the 
point  of  decision,  at  least,  cpntroveray  stem- 
ming from  differing  belief*  is  healthy.  A 
single  chief  of  staff  might  he  able  to  carry 
out  decisions  more  effectlvel|y.  but  the  laying 
of  the  bases  for  sound  decisions  calls  for  more 
than  fiat  rule. 


ich  have  grown 
I  believe  that 
to  the  Presi- 

expresslon  by 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGES- 
COMMENTS  BY  SENATOR  KE- 
PAUVER 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Bfi.  President.  I 
think  the  President  of  tht  United  States 
today  made  one  of  the  most  impressive 
speeches  of  his  career.  It  was  temper- 
ate in  tone,  it  was  optimistic,  and  it  made 
little  effort  to  cover  up  tl^e  deficienies  in 
our  military  situation  w 
up  in  the  past  5  years 
all  Americans  will  respo 
dent's  call  to  action. 

Most  impressive  is  th ^ 

the  President  of  the  pea^ef uT  intmtlons 
of  Americans,  his  emphasis  on  economic 
aid  and  improved  world  trade,  improved 
people-to-people  contact^,  and  his  vig- 
orous call  for  disarmament.  I  hope  the 
speech  will  now  be  foUon^ed  by  day-to- 
day leadership  on  tlie  part  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  give  effect  to  the  points 
he  made.  I  hope  also  that  Secretary 
Dulles,  who  in  the  past  has  frustrated 
some  of  the  Presidents  hopes  for  peace- 
ful solutions  to  the  world's  problems,  as 
he  did  after  the  meeting  it  Geneva,  will 
now  carry  out  the  Presic  ent's  program, 
so  far  as  it  lies  within  his  power. 

If  the  President  now  can  unite  his 
party  in  support  of  thjese  farsighted 
programs  of  trade,  aid.  secvu-ity,  and 
peace,  then  I  shall  feel  much  better  about 
the  future  of  America  and  the  world. 

The  forceful  plea  for  p^ce.  if  followed 
and  implemented,  will  win  back  many 
friends  we  have  lost  throbgh  vacillation 
and  lack  of  policy. 


REFORM  OF  CHACTIC  TAX 
STRUCTURIS 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  as  has  jiist  been  stated, 
have  welcomed  the  President's  compre- 
hensive and  constructive  state  of  the 
Union  message  this  afternoon.  Someone 
said,  coming  back  from  the  House,  that 
it  might  be  a  good  thiig  if  Congress 
simply  foUowed  that  message,  passed  the 
appropriation  bills,  and  then  adjourned. 
I  do  not  know  but  that  tiat  is  a  sort  of 
pearl  of  good  advice.  Ad  Is  universally 
recognized,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  such  messages  delivered  by 
a  Chief  Executive  of  our  tountry  in  this 
century,  [ 

The  Nation  Is  gratified  by  the  leader- 
ship which  the  President  lias,  once  again, 
demonstrated.  j  "•«""• 

TH»  CONTLNUlNO  TAX 

Inevitably,  of  course, 
many  of  our  citizens  turns 


tie 


thinking  of 
to  the  contin- 
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ulng  serious  problem  of  taxes  In  our 
economy. 

As  the  President  has  rightly  Indicated, 
the  American  people  are  ready,  willing 
and  eager  to  continue  to  bear  the  finan- 
cial burdens  involved  in  the  present  in- 
creased missile  and  related  programs. 

Our  people  recognize  the  necessity  of 
continued  adequate  revenue  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  keep  the 
budget  In  balance. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  people 
request  that  the  Congress  not  merely  fold 
its  hands,  that  the  Congress  instead  take 
some  affirmaUve  action  this  year  on  the 
tax  front. 

We  caimot  legislate  a  reduction  of 
taxes. 

USX  CUUENT  TEAK  TO  STTTDT  TAX  RETOKIC 

The  very  least  we  can  do,  however,  is 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  taxes. 
Let  us  use  our  time  constructively,  and 
not  allow  months  to  pass  without  laying 
the  foundations  for  long-range  reform. 

That  is  why  I  am  urging  again  today 
a  goal  which  I  urged  almost  at  this  very 
time  last  year.  I  am  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  for  a  Hoover-style  tax- 
reform  commission,  which  I  introduced 
with  22  of  my  colleagues  on  Febiuary  7 
1957.  ' 

This  bill.  S.  769.  Is.  In  my  judgment, 
the  only  kind  of  fundamental  tax  action 
which  we  may  be  able  to  take  in  this  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  year  we  can 
enact  various  limited  tax  measures.  We 
may  and  should  close  some  of  the  exist- 
ing tax  loopholes  and  remedy  a  few  of 
the  most  glaring  inequities. 

But  it  is  agreed  by  almost  everyone 
that,  within  the  next  7  months,  it  will  be 
physically  impossible  to  attempt  a  com- 
prehensive and  broad-scale  revision  of 
the  whole  sprawling  tax  system.  And  so. 
at  the  very  minimum,  the  very  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  give  the  green  light  for 
the  setting  up  of  some  kind  of  a  tax  com- 
mission— a  commission  similar  to  the 
one  which  others  and  I  recommended, 
not  only  last  year,  but  over  a  period  of 
many  years. 

Nothing  less  than  a  top-to-bottom 
analysis  of  every  kind  of  tax  will  suffice. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  read,  with  deep  interest,  the  series 
of  tax  expose  articles  now  being  carried 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  imder 
the  able  byUne  of  Mr.  Jack  Steele. 
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None  of  us  who  has  served  here  can 
faU  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  harder  working  group  of  men  in  the 
Umted  States  Congress  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

To  straighten  out  our  uncoordinated 
tax  mess,  however,  will  require  more 
than  their  devoted  labors. 
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nCHTEEM  MONTHS  OF  INTENSE  STUBT 
NXCESSAET 

It  Will  require  no  le.ss  than  an  18 
months'  impartial  study  of  a  high-level 
commission,  consisting  of  leading  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  outstanding  indi- 
viduals of  private  life. 

Only  such  a  top-level  review  by  a 
group  of  leading  citizens  whom  the  Na- 
tion would  respect  could  possibly  lead 
to  fundamental  reform  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  why  I  urge  that  S.  7C9  be  en- 
acted. 

SENATOR  WttET'S  PBEVIOTTS  COMMENTS  ON  S.  7S» 

I  respectfully  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  observations  which  I  have 
previously  made  on  this  subject. 

They  may  be  found  in  the  following  is- 
sues of  the  Congressional  Record-  On 
February  7.  of  last  year,  on  page  1660 
on  February  18.  beginning  on  page  2114 
on  February  25.  beginning  on  page  2514. 
on  March  1.  begiiming  on  page  2857;  on 
March  8.  beginning  on  page  3340. 

At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  how  a  great 
group  of  American  private  citizens  had 
endorsed  the  Wiley  bill  for  a  Hoover- 
style  tax  commission. 


OT7R  TXBRIBLE  TAX  MXS8     ~ 

This  series  is  a  graphic,  alarming 
documentation  of  the  tax  mess  that  we 
are  in. 

It  is  a  mess,  because  In  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis,  literally  billions  of  dollars 
in  potential  taxes  are  being  evaded  and 
lost  to  the  Treasury. 

It  is  a  mess  because  huge  tax  burdens 
are  not  falling  upon  those  who  can  best 
carry  those  burdens. 

It  is  a  mess  because  It  Is  a  confusing 
patchwork,  with  amendments  havmg 
been  added  helter-skelter  on  to  amend- 
ments, with  resulting  increased  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty. 

TaiBxrrE  to  TAx-warriNo  commtitbss 

I  make  all  of  these  observations  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  tax-writing  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 


LIST   or   BUSINESS-ENDORSERS    OF    PRINCIPLE    OP 
8.    769 

I  had  written  to  them.  Inviting  their 
views  on  the  subject.  They  had  re- 
sponded, almost  to  the  man,  praising  the 
general  concept  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  that,  had  similar  letters 
been  addressed  to  outstanding  labor 
leaders,  to  the  representatives  of  wom- 
en's organizations,  veterans  groups,  and 
others,  virtually  unanimously  favorable 
results  would  likewise  have  been  secured. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
American  businessmen  in  particular, 
great  leaders,  who,  individually  as  citi- 
zens, and  whose  businesses  carry  a 
major  burden  of  Federal  taxes,  feel  that 
the  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  high-level 
look-see  at  the  tax  structure. 

I  hope  that  the  series  of  Scripps- 
Howard  articles  will  signal  a  start  of  re- 
newed public  and  press  demand  for  this 
commission-type  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
some  of  these  leading  businessmen  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PARTIAL  List  op  Bttstness  Leaders  Who  Havx 
Endorsed  Wiley  Tax  Commission  «itt. 
S.  769  ^^ 

Mr.  C.  M.  White,  chairman  of  the  board 
Republic  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Curtice,  president.  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Mr.  W.  Alton  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Cities  Service  CO..  Inc. 

B*r.  C.  G.  Mortimer,  president.  General 
Foods  Corp. 


Mr.  John  P.  D.  Rohrbach,  president.  Rav- 

bestos-Manhattan,  Inc. 

Mr.  Eugene  Holman,  chairman.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  ^^       i-uumra 

Mr.  L.  P.  Long,  president,  the  Cudahy  Pack- 
ing Co. 

Ti,^-.  ^J^^^    H-    Wright,    vice    president, 
nilnois  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Undahl.  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Udylite  Corp.  "«««. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Prohman.  president.  Hlnde 
&  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

Mr.    w.    o.   VoUmer.   president.   Texas   tt 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  ^^ 

Mr.  B.  B.  Jennings,  chairman  of  the  board 
Socony  Mobil  OU  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  J.  p.  Klley.  president.  Chicago.  MU- 
waukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Raihxjad  Corp 

Mr.  T.  Russ  Hill,  Ward  Industrie*  Corp 

Mr.  Cloud  Wampler.  chairman  of  the  board 
Carrier  Corp. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Goetze.  president.  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Kennedy,  president.  Consolidated 
Foods  Corp. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Hires,  president.  The  Charles  E. 
Bires  Co. 

Bir.  Kenneth  H.  Redmond,  president. 
United  Fruit  Co.  «»*ueuj,, 

Mr.  Augustus  C.  Long,  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  Texas  Co. 

Gen.  David  Sarnoflr.  chairman  of  the  board 
R?dlo  Corporation  of  America. 

Mr  Claude  S.  Lawson,  president.  U.  8. 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

Mr.  George  S.  Young,  president.  The  Co- 
lumbia Gas  System,  Inc. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Yates,  president.  Republic 
Productions,  Inc.  f-uiw 

Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough.  chairman.  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  ^^ 

Mr.  L.  L.  Colbert,  president.  Chrysler  Corp. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Prlnton.  chairman  of  the 
board.  Nopco  Chemical  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  president.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

o*     ,  „^-    ^-    °'***'    ciialrman.    Bethlehem 
Steel  Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  Endlcott  R.  LoveU.  president.  Calu- 
met Sc  Hecla.  Inc. 

Mr.  P.  w.  Paul,  president.  McCrory  Stores 
Corp. 

Mr.  Harvey  8.  Firestone.  Jr..  chairman  The 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  John  E.  Reeves,  president.  Reeves  Bros.. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Conrad  N.  HUton.  president,  Hilton 
Hotels  Corp. 

Mr.  Warren  W.  Brown,  president,  Monon 
Railroad. 

Mr.  William  T.  Parley,  president.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads. 

Mr.  William  M.  AUen.  president,  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.  * 

Mr.  Walter  P.  MarshaU.  president.  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr  Arthur  K.  Atkinson,  president.  Wabash 
Railroad  Co 

Mr.  Charles  Ward,  president.  Brown  ft 
Bigelow. 

Mr.  Pred  C.  Foy,  president,  Koppers  Co., 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hummel. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Evans.  Jr.,  president,  Bvana 
Products  Co. 

Mr.  Sherman  P.  Voorhees.  executive  direc- 
tor, Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  WilUam  A.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hines.  vice  president, 
miance  and  tax  counsel,  Douglas  Aircraft 
Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  WUllam  Jackman.  president.  Investors 
League.  Inc. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE  MONITOR 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
will  mark  the  first  half -century  milestone 
in  the  history  of  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  American  and  of  international 
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Journalism.  I  refer  to  that  remarkable 
publication  known  as  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  receive  word, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  that  in  the 
fall  the  Monitor  will  publish  a  50th  anni- 
versary edition. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  issued  this  year 
an  important  anniversary  book  by  the 
Monitor's  distinguished  editor,  Mr.  Er- 
win  Canham,  under  the  auspices  of 
Houghton-MifBin  Co. 

Mr.  President,  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  full  of  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  to  the  American 
press;  and  rightly  so.  It  is  outstanding 
among  the  free  press  of  the  world.  And 
In  turn,  there  are  certain  American  pa- 
pers which  have  traditionally  stood  out 
from  all  others. 

The  Monitor  is  certainly  one  such  pub- 
lication. 

WHAT  IS  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER? 

Invariably,  it  is  named  by  newspaper- 
men as  one  of  America's  10  best  news- 
papers. 

What  makes  a  good  newspaper?  What 
makes  a  great  newspaper? 

Opinions  may  vary,  but  let  me  sug- 
gest a  few  standards,  all  of  which  the 
Monitor  certainly  fulfills: 

First.  A  stafr  of  outstanding  com- 
petence, skilled  in  journalism,  dedicated 
to  the  truth,  and  given  the  opportunity, 
to  pursue  and  disseminate  knowledge. 

Second.  An  editorial  policy  which 
speaks  boldly  with  courage,  with  honesty, 
with  frankness  on  moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  questions. 

Third.  A  top-to-bottom  recognition 
that  the  mission  of  a  newspaper  is  crea- 
tive to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  man. 
rather  than  to  play  upon  some  of  the 
baser  characteristics  of  man. 

Fourth.  An  eagerness  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  rather  than  merely  to  achieve 
a  healthy  profit  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

A  newspaper  is  a  business,  but  a  paper 
would  be  a  poor  newspaper,  indeed,  if  its 
sole  function  were  considered  the  mere 
making  of  money. 

Let  me  say,  incidentally,  that  I  am 
well  aware  that  few  businesses  in  Amer- 
ica have  been  harder  hit  by  rising  costs 
than  have  newspapers.  The  price  of 
newsprint  goes  up  and  up,  as  do  the  costs 
of  printing,  of  personnel,  distribution, 
and  everything  else  that  goes  into  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  each 
daily  i>aper. 

Therefore,  I  pay  special  honor  to  the 
many  newspapers  which,  like  the  Moni- 
tor, while  still  adhering  to  sound  business 
practices,  nonetheless  indulge  in  the  so- 
called  luxury  of  the  most  complete  cover- 
age possible  of  the  news. 

Fifth.  It  should  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion, as  well  as  knowledge;  character 
building,  as  well  as  informative. 

POSITIVE   APPROACH   TO    THE    ITXWS 

Needless  to  say,  pertiaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing of  all  characteristic*  of  The 
Monitor  is  its  emphasis  on  the  good  and 
constructive  that  are  within  man.  A 
reader  would  lo<*  In  vain  in  all  the  pages 
of  all  the  issues  of  the  Monitor  if  he 
wanted  to  find  headlines  or  stories  of 
scandal  and  filth  and  social  decay. 


The  Monitor  wisely  recogidzes  that  the 
real  news  which  Is  occinrlng  in  the  world 
Is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  1  percent  or 
5  percent  of  bulletins  whteh  represent 
crime  and  sin,  but  in  the  95  percent  or 
99  percent  of  incoming  stones  which  de- 
pict good  and  honesty  and  uplift.  By 
looking  for  the  good,  it  finds  the  good, 
advances  the  good,  and  n  ultiplies  the 
good. 

No  one  need  be  a  member  af  the  Chris- 
tian Science  faith  to  find  great  profit 
and  interest  in  the  Monitor  Young  and 
old  find  food  for  thought  and  enlighten- 
ment in  its  pages.  Its  columns  are  read 
enthusiastically  throughout  the  world, 
by  individuals  of  every  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance, creed,  and  natio  lality.  They 
find  in  the  Monitor  news  o  man's  con- 
structive efforts  for  work  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  Monitor  Is,  of  course,  a  special 
credit  to  the  institution  wh  ch  publishes 
it,  to  the  city  in  which  it  ia  printed  and 
edited,  and  to  the  country  vhose  price- 
less heritage  of  freedom  it :  osters. 

But  it  is  also  a  credit  to  i  lan — to  man 
in  the  Creator's  image,  wh«  i  reflects  in- 
tegrity, courage,  justice,  ( ecency,  and 
loyalty. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  coi  igratulations 
to  this  outstanding  publicat  on.  May  its 
next  50  years  be  even  mo  e  successful 
than  its  first  50.  It  is  a  shi  aing  light  in 
the  firmament  of  journaliim  at  home 
and  abroad.  May  that  ligit  grow  ever 
stronger  in  the  decades  ahead. 


THE     DANGEROUS     I^ATURAL 
GAS  BILL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  1C58  is  Jie  continu- 
ing battle  against  inflation, 

The  continuing  rise  in  th ;  cost  of  liv- 
ing places  in  jeopardy  ever  r  single  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Every  wage  earner  is  hu  t,  but  espe- 
cially, every  individual  livli  g  on  a  fixed 
income,  every  retired  citizei  i.  every  pen- 
sioner. 

Under  these  circumstance ;,  if  Congress 
Is  to  hold  the  line  against  inflaUon.  it 
must  not  approve  any  legislation  which 
would  contribute  to  the  spi  aling  of  the 
cost-of-living  index. 

Regrettably,  there  now  fa(  es  the  House 
of  Representatives— and  sot  n,  no  doubt, 
the  Senate— a  dangerous  bil  which  con- 
stitutes, in  my  judgment.  1  he  most  in- 
flationary single  measure  co  iceivable. 

It  is  a  bill  which  could  do  more  to 
send  prices  skyrocketing  thi  n  any  single 
bill  within  the  past  10  years.  I  refer 
to  the  bill  which,  to  aU  inte  its  and  pur- 
poses, exempts  from  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission control  the  rates  ch  irged  by  the 
natural  gas  industry. 

Supporters   of   this   bill,    H.   R     8525 
have  attempted  to  ilothe  it  tvith  enough 
legal  gobbledygook  to  give  th  e  impression 
that  It  continues  Federal  cj»ntrols. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  Jiat  it  emas- 
culates all  controls. 

The  fact  is  that,  if  this  bill  is  enacted. 
It  wm  mean  that  30  milliDn  gas  con- 
sumers may  expect  increased  rates,  com- 
mencing February  1.  MarcBi  1.  April  1 
or  whenever  the  bill  is  enacted.    Five 
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hundred  million  dollars  [more  will  be  i)aid 
by  consumers  each  year. 

HOUSEWIVES    SHOUU)    RE  IZX,    AOAINST    BILL 

There  will  be  virtuall^  no  limit  on  gas 
rates'  ceiling,  because  the  gas  Industry 
will  be  able  to  charge  v^-tually  what  the 
traffic  will  bear.  It  will  charge  the  going 
market  price,  which  means  as  high  a 
price  as  it  can  possibly  manipulate. 

I  want  to  urge  that  housewives  and 
Industrial  consimiers  o^  this  Nation  rise 
in  righteous  indignatioil  against  this  un- 
fair bill. 

I  want  to  urge  them 
single  Member  of  the 
sentatives;  to  urge  tha 
feated  when  it  is  brou 


presumably  later  this  n  onth. 


to  contact  every 

3ouse  of  Repre- 

.  this  bill  be  de- 

ijht  to  the  floor. 


FOBTT    CONSUlCINa 


RIGHT    CAS    STATES    VERSITB 
STATES 

I  want  to  urge  people 

to  ask  this  question:      ^ 

Representative  or  Sensltor'from  a  gas- 
consuming  Stat  3  vote  ^or  a  bill  that  is 

solely  for  the  benefit        _  „. 

interests  in  a  few  gas-producing  States?" 

There  are  no  more  Ihan  eight  or  so 

basic  gas-producing  States , ^ 

these  8  States  get  the   arbitrary  right 
to  trample  on  the  well-being  of  40  other 


Of  the  48  States 
IVhy  should  any 


States?     Is  that  fair? 


cratic?    Is  that  majorit  r  rule? 


Is  that  demo- 


PRODirCINO    STATES    BURT 
R.   8)25 


TVT3X   CONSUUERS    IN 
BT    H. 

For  that  matter,  tte  consumers  of 
Texas,  itself,  or  of  Okla^aoma.  Louisiana, 
or  any  other  producinjg  State,  will  be 
just  as  much  harmed  by  this  bill,  as  will 
the  consumers  of  Wiscbnsin,  and  other 
consuming  States. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  two  items  which 
tell  the  story  of  this  bill. 

EDITORIAL    SPOTLICBTS    rtJBUC    APATHT 

The  first,  an  editorial  from  the  De- 
cember 4. 1957,  issue  of  the  Stevens  Point. 
Wis.,  Journal  is  entitled  "Gas  Lob^ 
Busy  While  the  Public  prowses." 

The  editorial  points  up  some  of  the 
facts  which  I.  personally,  have  made 
against  this  bill. 

The  second  is  an  eixellent  analysis 
which  was  made  in  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Library  regarding  the  h  irmful  impact  oX 
this  bilL 

BALUn  TO  UATORS'  COM  WTTB  ACAIKSr 
CAS   BILL 

The  analysis  has  come  to  me  from 
one  of  the  foremost  fighters  against  this 
gas  bill.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  the  Honorable 
Frank  Zeidler.  vice  cliairman  of  the 
TJnited  States  Mayors*  Committee  on 
Natural  Gas  Legislatioo,  Despite  the 
fact  that  Mayor  Zeidl^  is  busy  with 
many  municipal  functions,  he  has  given 
unstinting  labor  to  oppofeition  to  this  bUL 

The  same  may  be  said  of  such  col- 
leagues as  the  disinguished  Mayor  Rich- 
ardson Dilworth.  of  PhUadelphla,  secre- 
tary of  the  mayors  committee;  the  Hon- 
orable Robeii;  P.  Wagner,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  committee;  and  some 
other  mayors  of  leading  cities  across  the 
Nation.  I  ask  that  unanimous  consent 
be  given  that  these  two  Items  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rkcors  at  this  point. 


* 


The  matters  referred  to  were  ordered 
to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal  of 
December  4.  1957J 
Gas  Lobbt  Bust  While  the  Public 
Drowses 
Senator    Alex    Wilet    has    made    a    new 
appeal  to  "stop  the  dangerous  gras  bill."    He 
la    referring    to    proposed    legislation    that 
would  exempt  gas  producers  from  effective 
Federal  regulation.     Similar  legislation  was 
defeated  in   the  past  only   by  presidential 
vetoes. 

Now,  Wiley  reports,  the  pro-price  Increase 
forces  are  gathering  and  expect  to  hit  early 
and  hard  to  drive  the  measure  through  Con- 
gress. Reportedly,  he  says,  the  gas  bill  is 
being  used  as  "bait"  for  vote-trading  to  get 
greater  support  for  other  special  Interest 
legislation. 

This  is  a  pending  matter  that  certainly 
should  interest  gas  consumers,  since  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  pay  directly  for  any 
resulting  price  or  rate  Increases.  Yet  Sen- 
ator Wilet  stresses  in  his  current  newsletter 
that  there  has  been  almost  no  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  public.  And  be  Issues  this 
blunt  warning: 

"If  consumers  are  to  be  protected  from  sky- 
rocketing of  gas  rates,  we  need  to  stir  up 
grassroots  protests.  This  means  that  folks 
not  only  In  Wisconsin  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, must  contact  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  urge  them  to  vote  against  the 
gas  bill.  The  time  to  act  is  now— not  after 
the  bill  Is  passed.  Pour  hundred  thousand 
Wisconsin  consumers  of  natural  gas  are  di- 
rectly Involved.  If  you  don't  want  to  pay 
higher  rates  the  1st  of  every  month,  then 
contact  and  write  your  friends  in  our  State 
and  in  other  States  against  the  gas  lobby." 
Here  we  liare  an  old  story  repeated  again. 
Time  after  time  taxpayers  complain  loudly 
about  higher  taxes— after  they  have  been 
voted  and  levied.  Many  don't  bother  to 
register  their  opposition  when  It  might  be 
effective.  If  people  don't  bother  on  a  local 
level  about  things  that  affect  their  pocket- 
books,  they  are  likely  to  be  less  concerned 
when  the  decisions  are  made  away  from 
home. 

The  fight  to  do  away  with  Federal  regula- 
tion of  natural  gas  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  There  is  every  Indication  that  the 
gas  Interests  are  headed  for  victory  this 
time. 

Stevens  Point  has  a  stake  In  the  outcome. 
as  it  Is  destined  to  be  served  by  natural  gas 
sooner  or  later.  The  local  utility,  as  the 
distributor  of  the  gas.  will  be  helpless  to 
keep  prices  down  If  they  are  raised  at  the 
wellhead.  . 

The  gas  lobby  never  gives  up.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic that  all  too  often  it  becomes  indifferent  on 
vital  Issues,  of  which  Federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  is  one. 
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clslon  In  June  1964,  placed  the  producing 
companies  under  regulaUon.  but  they  \ire 
seeking  again  and  again  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  escape  regulation  In  the  public  In- 
terest, by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

They  are  now  seeking  to  pass  bill  H  R 
8525  which  will  make  FPC  regulation  of  "lit- 
tle protection  to  the  consumer.  As  the  his- 
tory of  the  natural  gas  regulation  problem  is 
most  compUcated,  there  is  attached  a  short 
summary  of  that  history  as  it  pertains  to  reg- 
ulation of  producers.  t^'**^  ^  reg 

Knowing  of  your  personal  Interest  and 
concern  regarding  this  matter  I  hope  very 
much  you  will  find  it  possible  to  call  this 
document  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
tiv^*  ^^'^  *^*  ^°"**  °^  Bepresenta- 

Tours  very  truly. 

Fhank  P.  Zeidler. 
Mayor    of   Milwaukee.    Vice    Chair- 
man. United  States  Mayors'  Coni' 
mittee  on  Natural  Gas  Legislation 
Chairman:   Robert  W.  Wagner,  mayor  of 
New  York  City;   Secretary:   Richardson  Dil- 
worth,   mayor   of   Philadelphia;    vice  chair- 
men:  Will  E.  Nicholson,  mayor  of  Denver- 
Ben  West,  mayor  of  Nashville;  Frank  P  Zeid- 
ler. mayor  of  MUwaukee. 
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Untted     States     Mayors'     Committee     on 
Natural  Gas  Legislation 

Washington.  D.  C.  January  9,  19SS. 
Hon.  Alexandes  Wiley, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Drab  Senator  Wiley:   Early  in  1958, 
the  issue  of  adequate  Federal  regulation  of 
natural  gas  producers  wiU  again  be  placed 
before  the  Congress. 

This  issue,  if  unfavorably  decided  for  gas 
consumers,  will  cost  the  gas  consumers  of 
the  Nation  upward  of  $500  million  a  year 
Most  of  these  consumers  live  in  the  cities 
and  Incorporated  areas,  and  they  wiU  have  to 

Historically,  the  mayors  and  municipal 
law  officers  and  State  public  service  com- 
missions have  fought  the  attempts  of  gas 
producers  (and  oil  companies)  to  escape 
Peueral  regulation.     A  Supreme  Court  de- 


A  Report  on  Pfopostd  Amendments  to  Nat- 

tTRAL  Gas  Act  as  Set  Forth  in  H.  R.  8525 

(Prepared  by  Peter  J.  McCormlck,  Milwaukee 

Public  Library) 

♦,,'^f  ^^'^  "*"^  **"'•  "  R  8525,  to  amend 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  will  be  before  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress.  This  bill  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  on  July  6,  1957  and 
reported  out  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  July  9  by 
a  15  to  13  vote.  It  was  shelved  for  that 
session  by  a  decision  made  and  announced 
on  August  1 3  by  Speaker  Ra yburn. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
number  of  bills  were  introduced  which 
sought  to  exempt  or  drastically  curb  FPC 
(Federal  Power  Commission)  control  over 
natural    g:a8    sales    to    pipeline    companies. 

I?«.  ^^"°'^"  •'*""  <H.  R.  6790  and 
6791).  companion  bills,  were  the  principal 
measures.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce during  May  and  June.  After  these 
hearings,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  H  R 
8525.  which  Is  termed  In  Congressional 
parlance,  "a  Clean  bill",  it  is  essentially 
the  Harrls-OHara  bills  with  section  rear- 
rangement and  with  certain  amendments. 
H.  R.  8525  was  returned  to  the  House  ac- 
companied by  House  Report  837  which  ana- 
lyzes the  bill  and  ouUines  majority  and 
minority  views. 

background  data 
H.  R.  8525  Is  but  the  latest  of  many  Rt- 
tempts  to  eliminate  or  to  drastically  curb 
FPC  control  over  prices  paid  at  the  well- 
head for  natural  gas  sold  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines. The  following  Is  a  r68um6  of  signifl. 
cant  facts  and  action  taken  to  date. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  GROWTH   OF   NATURAL   GAS 
INDUSTRY 

Since  1048,  the  natural  gasline  companies 
have  been  engaged  In  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion program  and  now  practically  cover  the 
entire  Nation.  Continued  and  uninter- 
rupted growth  is  forecast  through  the  next 
10  years,  reflecting  population  increase,  an- 
ticipated economic  expansion.  Increased  use 
of  gas  for  Industrial  and  residential  pur- 
poses, and  extension  of  pipelines  Into  new 
areas.  In  1945  natural  gas  supplied  13  per- 
cent of  the  country's  total  energy  needs- 
today  it  fcupplles  approximately  26  percent 
™      ^  ^  expected  to  rise  to  29  percent  by 

Natural  gas  consumption  In  1966  Increased 
to    104275.000,000   thousand    cubic   feet   over 
9,405.351.000    thousand    cubic    feet    in    1965 
The  1966  consumption  rate  was   1.66  times 


that  of  I960.  Two-thirds  of  1956  consump- 
tion was  for  commercial  or  Industrial  pur- 
poses and  one-third,  residential. 

Because  of  the  higher  rates,  the  residential 
classification  Is  the  major  single  conti^butor 
to  revenues  of  natural  gas  companies.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole,  in  1956.  residential 
saaes  made  up  56  percent  of  the  revenue 
whUe  constituting  only  33  percent  of  sales 
volume.  "«»«^o 

In   1956  there  were  27,300.000  residential 

^^TZ^^.^^J"'^'^''^  8"  *"  ^^«  United 
States,  With  56  percent  of  these  using  gas 
for  home  heating.  By  1965.  the  Am^i^n 
Gas  Association  anticipates  35,530,000  natural 
gas  customers  with  75  percent  heating  homes 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NATURAL 
CAS 

The  natural  gas  Industry  can  be  grouped 
Into  three  major  classifications— production 
Interstate  transmission,  and  local  distribu- 
tion. 

Local  distributing  companies  are  utUltles 
subject  to  regulation  by  State  utUlty  com- 
missions, and  in  some  instances,  by  munici- 
pal or  local  agencies. 

Interstate  transmission  Is  by  pipeline  com- 
panies. Since  enactment  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1938,  supervision  and  regulatory  con- 
trol of  these  companies  has  been  vested  In 
the  FPC.  The  general  poUcy  of  the  FPC 
Is  to  allow  pipeline  companies  to  earn  6 
percent  on  net  utility  plant,  after  Federal 
income  taxes,  and  rate  approvals  have  been 
based  on  the  conventional  rate  base  ao- 
proach.  *^ 

PRODUCTION  OF  NATURAL  CAS 

Eecause  of  the  close  production  relation- 
ship between  gas  and  oil.  all  leading  petro- 
leum companies  hold  extensive  reserves  of 
natural  gas,  and  have  been  Increasingly  in- 
terested in  the  production  and  sale  of  natural 
gas.    While  there  are  about  6.000  Independent 
natural  gas  producers,  major  oil  companies 
are    reported   to   hold    natural    gas  reBerves 
approaching  60  percent  of  the  United  States 
total.     A  National   Municipal  Law   Officers' 
Association  study  shows  that  85  percent  of 
the  gas  sold  via  Interstate  pipelines  Is  sup- 
plied by  100  producers— mostiy  big  oU  com- 
pariles,  either  from  their  own  resources  or  by 
gathering  from  other  producers.    Originally 
natural   gas   had    very   litUe    value   and    in 
many  Instances  was  burned  at  the  wellhead 
The  great  demand  that  has  grown  up,  chiefly 
because  of  facilities  for  long  distance  trans- 
mission, has  made  it  one  of  the  chief  re- 
sources  of    revenue   for   many    of    the   oU 
companies,  since  60  percent  of  natural  gas 
produced  comes  fron  oil  wells. 
T^wY.?."^  *^®  Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Phillips  case.  June  7.  1954,  the  FPC  held  It 
had  no  Jurisdiction  over  independent  pro- 
ducers, and,  hence,  the  prices  they  charged 
at  the  wellhead  for  gas  sold  to  pipeline  ain- 
panies.     However,  the  FPC  did  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  value  placed  on  gas  produced 
by  Integrated  pipeline  companies— those  en- 
gaged  in  production  as  weU  as  transmission 
of  natural  gas. 

The  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead 
nas  been  steadily  advancing  during  the  post- 
war years.  In  1945  the  average  price  of  well- 
head gas  was  4.9  cents  per  thousand  cubic 

I  Vni?  ^®*^'  ®^  <'^°**'"  1953.  8.3  cents;  and 
in  1956,  11.5  cents.  Furthermore,  producers 
are  now  asking  FPC  approval  for  new  con- 
tracts calling  for  21  cents  or  higher,  and 
have  placed  valuations  on  gas  reserves  as  high 
as  40  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Contributing  factors  to  this  steady  rise 
have  been  the  lack  of  FPC  controls  untu 
1954.  Intense  competition  among  pipeline 
companies  to  tie  up  reserves  and  the  stipu- 
lated step-ups  provided  In  escalator  and 
other  clauses  which  were  included  In  nro- 
ducer  sales  contracts. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  policy  of  set- 
ting   up    escalator    clauses    lu    long-term 
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■ales  contracta  to  pipelines,  proTldlng  for 
regular  Increaaes  In  the  field  or  wellhead 
price  every  5  years  or  so.  and  protecting  the 
producer  in  the  erent  of  new  excise  or  other 
taxes  levied  at  the  wellhead.  A  majority 
of  the  contracts  also  contained  favored  Na- 
tion clauses  providing  pipeline  companies 
would  pay  the  supplier  a  price  equal  to  the 
highest  price  received  by  any  other  producer 
In  the  area.  Thus,  an  increase  by  one  pro- 
ducer automatically  sets  off  price  increases 
for  nearby  producers.* 

Gas  purchase  cost  is  the  major  single  ex- 
pense item  of  pipeline  companies  and 
amounted  to  about  50  percent  of  their  reve- 
nues In  1956.  All  increases,  of  course,  are 
ultimately  borne  by  the  consiuner.  For 
northern  cities,  the  cost  of  gas  at  the  well- 
bead  averages  out  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
consumer  rate. 

SECULATION  or  INDEPDrOKNT  PBODUCBtS  BT  THX 

rpc 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  June  1954,  did  not  exercise  Juris- 
diction over  independent  producers.  By  ma- 
jority vote  on  several  occasions,  the  Com- 
mission refxised  to  take  this  Jurisdiction, 
contending  that  the  provision  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  excluding  "production  and  gather- 
ing of  natural  gas,"  exempted  Independent 
producers.  There  were,  however,  members  of 
the  Commission  who  differed  in  this  inter- 
pretation. In  1948  an  investigation  was 
started  to  determine  whether  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  was  a  natural  gas  com- 
pany under  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The 
Investigation  was  terminated  by  the  Com- 
mission In  August  1961,  with  a  majority 
holding  that  although  Phillips  was  engaged 
In  the  sale  in  Interstate  commerce  of 
natural  gas  for  resale,  the  sales  were  part  of 
production  and  gathering  to  which  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction  did  not  extend. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  and  Its  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
and  various  municipalities  of  Michigan  and 
Missouri,  appealed  the  decision  of  the  FPC 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  which 
ruled  In  their  favor.  Phillips  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  on 
June  7,  1954.  a  decision  was  handed  down 
against  Phillips,  in  which  the  majority 
opinion  concluded: 

"We  believe  that  the  legislative  history 
Indicates  a  Congressional  Intent  to  give  the 
Commission  Jurisdiction  over  the  rates  of  all 
wholesalers  of  natural  gas  in  interstate  com- 
merce, whether  by  pipeline  company  or  not, 
and  whether  occurring  before,  during,  or 
after  transmission  by  an  Interstate  pipeline 
company." 

Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, the  FPC  temporarily  froze  field  prices 
of  natural  gas  and  ordered  an  estimated 
4,100  producers  to  file  sale  contracts  in  ef- 
fect, and  to  apply  for  certificates. 

On  December  7,  1954,  the  FPC  issued  order 
174B  which,  among  other  things,  condemned 
certain  types  of  escalator  and  "most  favored 
nation"  clauses.  The  order  does  not  out- 
law these  clauses  but  such  clauses  per  se  will 
not  be  accepted  as  evidence  to  support  cer- 
tificate application*  or  proposed  rate 
changes. 

On  January  11.  1955.  the  FPC  held  a  hear- 
ing at  which  all  Interested  parties  were 
Invited  to  present  views  and  recommenda- 
tions. David  Searles,  one  of  the  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  the  producers,  recommended 
that  the  FPC  In  setting  gas  rates  for  the 
natiu>al  gas  producers,  should  accept  con- 
tracts made  at  arm's  length  between  pro- 
ducers  and    pipeline   companies   a*   prima 

»  See  article  by  James  R.  Durf ee  In  Public 
UtiUties.  January  20,  1&56.  for  rlsnsce  in  the 
eontract  entered  Into  by  Phllllpe  Petroleum 
Co.  and  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  Pipe  Line 
Co. 


fade  evidence  that  the  rate^  covered  In  such 
contracts  are  Just  and  reasonable.  Rep- 
resentatives of  public  utilities  commissions 
in  general  favored  a  rate  fyaae  method  of 
regulation,  but  the  Illinois  commission  fa- 
vored a  conunodlty  value  c  mcept.  Eastern 
utility  companies  on  the  wl  lole  looked  with 
favor  on  a  commodity  vali  e  base.  A  case 
by  case  investigation,  begiming  with  the 
maJDr  purchasers  of  intersta  :e  gas.  was  urged 
by  William  E.  Torkelson,  sneaking  for  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Co  nmission.  This 
commission  appears  to  fj  vor  a  cost-of- 
service  rate  base.  Small  pi  oducers  supply- 
ing less  than  1  billion  cube  feet  per  year 
could  file  proof  of  cost  or  ao  »pt  the  average 
price  paid  producers  In  the  same  area.* 

Since  the  Phillips  decisic  n  the  FPC  has 
b-'en  proceeding  on  a  case-lo-case  basis  de- 
ciding each  case  on  the  evllence  and  facts 
presented  in  formal  hearlngj .  It  Is  the  con- 
tention of  the  FPC  that  inasmuch  as  the 
regulation  of  indei>endent  flroducer  rates  Is 
a  new  and  vastly  compllcaled  undertaking, 
any  predetermined  standards  arbitrarily 
fixed  without  the  aid  of  clarVylng  legislation 
would,  in  all  probability,  re<  ulre  substantial 
revision  at  a  later  date.  tli<  reby  leading  to 
confusion  and  instability.* 

At   the  present   time   the 
confronted  with  a  consider  ible   backlog  of 
pending  and  suspended  coeea. 


sentatlvee  of  various  eiginents  of  the  nat- 
ural-gas industry  prod  jctlon,  transmlasion, 
and  difitributlon,  met  ind  drew  up  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  prijidples  which  future 
legislation  should  folic  w.  This  meeting  of 
nainds  met  with  FPC  at  d  administrative  ap- 
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basis  for  the  Harris 
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Even  prior  to  the  Phillips' 
were  made  in  Congress  to  e  Iminate  or  cur- 
tail FPC  control  over  produi  er  sales.  A  bill 
to  this  effect  was  introduc  ed  in  the  80th 
Congress,  passed  in  the  Ho\  se,  but  i-ot  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

In  1950,  the  Kerr  bill  wai  passed  by  the 
81st  Congress.  This  bill  specifically  ex- 
empted independent  producers,  including 
Phillips  Petroleum,  from  IPC  regulations. 
The  measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Tru- 
man and  Its  supporters  falle<  I  to  override  the 
veto.  In  his  veto  message  Pi  esldent  Truman 
stated:  "There  Is  a  clear  ■possibility  that 
competition  will  not  be  efTeetive.  at  least  in 
some  cases,  in  holding  prios  to  reasonable 
levels.  Accordingly,  to  rem>ve  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  (producers)  is  the  bill  would 
do.  does  not  seem  to  be  wis<(  public  policy." 

Several  bills  with  similar  Intent  were  in- 
troduced In  the  84th  Congre  »  In  1955.  Im- 
pet\is  to  this  type  of  legla  ation  was  pro- 
vided by  a  report  of  the  Preident's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy  Sufplles  and  Re- 
sources Policies,  which  rec  >m mended  that 
the  Federal  Government  sh(  uld  not  control 
the  production,  gathering,  a  id  processing  of 
natural  gas  prior  to  its  integration  into  an 
Interstate  transmission  line.  Approval  to 
thU  type  of  legislaUon  wai  also  given  bv 
FPC.  ' 

After  Senate  and  House  hearings.  Congress 
passed  the  Harris-Pulbright ,  bill,  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower  on  Pebniary 
17.  1956.*  In  his  messagel  the  President 
stated  that  he  favored  the  dbJecUves  of  the 
bill  but  emphasized  that  any! new  legislation 
in  addition  to  furthering  thje  long-term  in- 
terests of  consumers  in  plentiful  supplies  of 
gas,  should  Include  specifloi  language  pro- 
tecting customers  in  their  rl^t  to  fair  prices. 

Hearings  on  the  above  bill  indicated  con- 
siderable opposition  to  its  I  provisions,  not 
only  by  consumer  groups  aid  State  utility 
commissions,  but  also  by  ma^y  pipeline  com- 
panies and  gas  dlstribuUng  companies.  In 
order  to  present  a  more  united  front,  repre- 

» Information  In  this  paragUph  is  baaed  on 
a  news  article  appearing  m  Oaa,  February 
1956,  p.  130  plus. 

•Information  Obtained  fnkt  H.  Bent  837 
of  85th  Cong..  2d  sees.  1  ^ 

•  A  contributing  cauae  to  t^ls  veto  was  the 
charge  that  unfair  and  lUegal  lobbying 
done  in  support  of  the  measttre. 


proval  and  became  the 

and  O'Hara  bills  Introdiiced  In  1957.  Unfor- 
tunately, repreeentativefe  of  consumer  ^groups 
were  not  consulted  at  these  meetings. 

The  Harris  and  O'Hara  companion  bills. 
H.  R.  6790  and  6791,  wete  the  principal  bills 
for  amending  the  Natural  Oaa  Act  introduced 
in  early  1957.  As  mentioned  previously, 
hearings  were  held  on  these  and  a  clean  blll| 
H.  R.  8325.  was  reported  back  to  the  House 
with  a  15  to  13  commlutee  vote  of  approval. 
It  U  this  bill  that  wUl  be  considered  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  t^ie  next  session. 

The  blU  is  reported  tol  have  admin Utratlon 
backing  and  has  been  sabstantially  endorsed 
by  the  FPC.  I 

PRiNcn»Ai,  paovisio^s  or  h.  a.  esss 

1.  Exempts  producer s^Tom  public  utiiUg 
regulaiion 

The  present  law  is  mWifled  by  the  bill  so 
that  transportation  and  sales  in  connection 
with  the  processing  and| gathering  of  natural 
gas  In  or  within  the  vidtnity  of  the  produc- 
ing field  or  fields  wlU  io  longer  be  subject 
to  the  publlc-utUity  typ^  regulaUon  provided 
for  by  the  present  prf>vlslons  of  the  act. 
Producers  would  no  lo^iger  be  required  to 
obtain  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  or  to  file  ratf  schedules  in  order 
to  sell  gas  to  interstate  linea. 

2.  Restricts  FPC  control  over  producer  tales 
The  FPC  would  still '  retain  control  over 
producer  sale  contracta  but  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense.  Such  s^les  are  divided  into 
new  producer  contractu  and  existing  pro- 
ducer contracts,  depend  Ing  on  whether  they 
were  entered  into  after  c  r  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  -  FF  C  control  over  new 
contracts  is  more  inclvslve  than  that  pro- 
vided for  existing  contra  :t».  The  FPC  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  pricei  provided  for  by  a 
definite  pricing  clause  n  existing  producer 
contracts,  but  any  future  amendments  to  an 
existing  producer  contra  ct,  is  subject  to  reg- 
ulation as  a  new  contra^  :t. 

With  respect  to  pricing  clauses  In  con- 
tracts, the  bill  makes  a  classification  be- 
tween definite  and  indei  Lnits  pricing  clauses. 
A  definite  pricing  is  any  provision  which 
sets  forth  in  terms  of  a  specific  price  per 
unit,  the  prices  to  be  paid  and  includes 
the  initial  price,  any  increase  in  the  Initial 
price  by  specific  amou  nts  at  definite  fu- 
ture dates,  and  tsjc  rei]  abursement  clauses. 
Other  pricing  clauses  a-e  termed  indefinite 
and  may  be  either  proiier  or  objectionable. 
The  blU  specifically  terins  as  obJecUonable, 
two  party  favored  natipn.  third  party  fa- 
vored nation,  better  market  or  price  deter- 
mination, and  spiral  escalator  clauses.  Such 
clauses  are  not  to  be  included  In  any  new 
producer  contract  or  in  any  amendment  to 
an  existing  contract.  A  ruling  somewhat 
similar  to  this  already  [has  been  made  by 
the  FPC  under  existing  law.)  Clauses  of 
this  type  in  exlsUngl  contracta  are  not 
voided  but  are  subjectl  to  PPC  regulatory 
procedure.  Every  new|  producer  contract 
must  be  filed  with  FfC  by  the  pipeline 
company  purchaser  within  a  designated 
period,  and  notice  given  by  publication  and 
mall.  I 

Objections  may  be  Ifiled  toy  Interested 
parties  on  one  or  moi|e  of  the  following 
grounds:  l 

1.  The  contract  reaulis  In  a  price  which 
exceeds  the  reasonable  laarket  f^loe; 

2.  the  contract  contataa  a  prohibited  in- 
definite pricing  cu.use  or  an  indefinite  clause 
contrary  to  public  polloy; 

8.  the  duration  at  a  ]  iroduoer  contract  la 
•nortened. 

The  FPC  may  also  Ini  4ate  proceedlnga  on 
any  of  these  grouads.    :  i  any  of  the  objec- 


tl<ma  are  sustained   by  the  FPC.  the  new 

producer  contract  becomes  null  and  void,  or 
if  it  is  an  amendment  to  an  existing  pro- 
ducer contract,  the  amendment  becomes 
null  and  void.  If  approved,  any  definite 
pricing  provisions  held  valid  are  removed 
from  regulation,  but  the  FPC  retains  Juris- 
diction over  indefinite  pricing  provUions. 

With  respect  to  indefinite  pricing  clauses 
which  operate  to  increase  prices,  whether 
in  new  or  existing  contracts,  the  procedure 
Is  similar  to  that  of  a  new  contract.  The 
FPC  determines  the  reasonable  market  price. 

Although  this  biU  does  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  void  price  Increases  resulting 
from  Indefinite  pricing  clauses  in  existing 
producer  contracts,  jurladlctlon  over  definite 
price  increase  clauses  in  existing  producer 
contracts,  Is  denied  even  though  the  definite 
price  increases  go  above  reasonable  market 
prices. 

Also,  sales  by  a  producer  to  a  gathering 
company,  which  transports  natural  gas  to  a 
processing  plant.  Is  exempted  from  regula- 
tion by  this  bill,  although  the  sales  after 
completion  of  processing  are  covered. 
3.  Sets  up  a  reasonable  market  price  formula 
for  determining  producer  pricea 

The  bin  directs  the  PPC  to  determine  the 
reasonable  market  price  of  the  natural  gas  at 
the  point  of  delivery  to  the  pipeUnes  In 
determining  producer  prices,  natural  gas  Is 
to  be  considered  a  commodity  and  the  FPC 
Is  not  to  consider  costs  or  use  the  public 
uUllty  concept  In  arriving  at  this  price  In 
determining  price,  the  FPC  is  required  to 
consider: 

(a)  whether  the  price  as  determined  by  it 
Will  assiue  to  consimiers  of  natural  gas  a 
continuing  adequate  supply  thereof; 

(b)  whether  the  contract  prtce  was  arrived 
at  competiUvely  and  in  arm's-length  bar- 
gaining; ^       ^" 

(c)  the  reaacmableneaB  of  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  contract  as  they  relate  to  prices 
tmder  a  definite  pricing  clause; 

(d)  the  quaUty  of  the  natural  gas  being 
purchased:  * 

(e)  conditions  of  delivery. 
In    addition,    the    current    level    of    field 

prtMs  under  other  contracts  In  the  same 
field  or  In  other  fields  which  contain  terms 
'  ^**  P'W«»ons  generally  comparable  to  those 
M  the  contract  under  review,  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

Finally  the  bill  states: 

"The  reasonable  market  price  Is  not  nec- 
e^artly  the  price  of  the  last  sale,  the  high- 
est price,  the  lowest  price,  the  weighted 
highest  price,  the  average  field  price,  or  other 
price  arrived  at  by  the  mechanical  applica- 
tion of  a  single  criterion.  Instead,  it  is  a 
price  which  the  CommlEslon.  exercising  Its 
Judgment  and  discretion  in  weighing  amona 
other  things  directly  relevant  to  the  Issue  aU 
factors  enumerated  above,  determines  is  'the 
reasonable  market  price." 

The  bill,  thereby,  substitutes  reasonable 
market  price  for  the  presently  prescribed 
Just  and  reasonable  standard  for  determin- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  producer  prices  It 
ellmlnatw    cost   of    production    which    has 

^dirt  "^^"^^  ^*  ^"^^  *"'*  reasonable 
This  reaconable  market  price  standard 
would  not  only  apply  to  the  gas  purchased 
by  plpeUne  companies  from  Independent  nro- 
ducen.  but  also  to  the  gas  which  theror 
their  aflUlates  produce.  In  respect  to  gaa 
owned  by  pipeline  companies  or  their  af- 
filiates, the  present  policy  of  FPC  is  to  al- 
low  a  price  greater  than  that  determined  un- 
der the  pabUo  utility  concept,  in  order  to 
stimuUte  exploration  and  development  o* 
their  own  reeenrae.  This  has  been  upheld  by 
the  eotvts  prorMlng  that  the  starting  point 
for  thU  additional  aUowance  is  the  oort- 
plus-falr-retum  formula  on  the  allowance  U 
reMonabla. 
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In  general  supporters  of  the  bill  state  that 
there  Is  no  basic  difference  between  the  pro- 
ducer of  natural  gas  and  the  producer  of  rtl 
coal.  Uvestock.  lumber,  and  other  commodi- 
ties.* They  contend  that  utUlty  regulation 
<A  producer  gas  will  lead  to  Federal  controls 
of  oil  and  eventually  rigid  control  of  the  en- 
tire petroleum  Industry.  There  has  been 
some  modification  of  this  stand  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  some  FPC  control  over  price  Is 
provided  in  H.  R.  8525. 

ThoM  opposing  contend  that  there  la  no 
free  market  at  the  production  level,  no  full 
InterpUy  of  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand.  Pipeline  companlee.  in  many  in- 
stances, cannot  move  freely  in  an  open  com- 
petitive market  in  search  of  lower  prices 
They  are  largely  bound  to  one  or  a  very 
Ihnlted  number  of  suppliers  by  the  phrslcfl 
location  of  their  plpeUne  and  by  long-term 
contracu  entered  into  when  there  was  a 
limited  amount  of  natural  gas  available  for 
distribution. 
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eeUblished  rates  have  already  paid  for  tha 
exploration  and  development  c<ms  of  the 
reeervee  of  these  integrated  pipeline  com- 
panies, and  that  revaluing  these  re«;rve. 
would  be  an  unwarranted  burden  on  the 
consumers.  Moreover,  in  bargaining  with 
independent  producers,  it  would  beto  the 
advantage  of  pipeline  companies  owning 
tw">f*  ^}"^^  "P  the  producer  price  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  thelTown  re- 
serves. Under  a  ruling  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Covut  in  October  1956.  the  FPC 
obtained  this  right  to  determine  a  fair  field 
price  for  company  produced  gaa.  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  orlglnai  colt  of  pro- 
duction method  but  the  higher  rates  result- 
ing must  not  be  any  higher  than  required 
to   maintain   the.  production   end   <rf   the 


KEC.^RDINC    EEASONABLX    MARKET    PaiCI    VXBStTB 
aATE-BA&X   lAETHOO 

Those  advocating  the  reasonable  market 
price  formula  contend  that  cosU  Incurred  by 
the  producer  should  not  be  given  considera- 
tion. That  doing  so  would  result  in  varyirg 
prices  for  the  same  gas  in  the  same  field  and 
would  result  in  a  hodgepodge  of  prices  It 
Is  further  contended  that  in  many  instances 
coets  are  impossible  to  determine  and  fixing 
costs  is  a  cumbersome  and  time  consuming 
operation.  They  point  to  tlie  backload  of 
FPC  cases  es  evidence  of  this. 

(In  committee  hearings  on  the  bUl  the 
FPC  has  advocated  that  the  bUl  should  make 
coEt  a  permissive  but  not  a  mandatory  factor 
in  determining  costs.)* 

Opponents  of  the  bill  contend  that  no 
definite  criteria  are  estabUfhod  in  the  bill 
for  determining  a  reasonable  market  price 
and  that  ellmlnaUng  cost  as  a  determininK 
factor  deprives  the  PFC  of  any  quantitaUve 
measure  in  determining  reasonableness  of 
rates.  While  agreeing  that  costs  may  not 
be  ascertainable  In  all  Instances,  ttiey  point 
out  that  cost  figures  are  available  and  have 
been  u;ed  by  oil  and  gas  companies  that 
have  appeared  before  Congreseional  com- 
mlttees  and  cited  increased  costs  to  Justify 
higher  prices  for  crude  oil. 

They  further  contend  that  U»e  reasonable 
market  price  concept  will  run  into  as  many 
legal  or  court  difficulUes  as  the  present  fair- 
value  concept  and  will  prove  unworkable' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  utility  rate  concept 
is  weU  established,  has  proved  to  be  equl- 
Uble  and  can  be  modified  to  reflect  factors 
other  than  costs. 

With  respect  to  the  volume  of  work  of 
the  PPC.  It  is  pointed  out  that  use  of  the 
reasonable  market  price  formula  will  sub- 
stanUaUy  add  to  the  FPC  workload  rather 
than  diminish  It.  As  a  method  of  expediting 
FPC  cases.  It  Is  advocated  that  emphasis 
^ould  be  placed  In  establishing  prices  of 
the  largest  Independent  producers  under  the 
present  formula  and  the  present  Just  and 
reasonable  standard. 

Opponents  of  the  bin  pointed  up  the 
provision  in  the  bUl  that  r^iuires  the  rea- 
sonable market  price  formula  also  be  ap- 
plied to  gas  produced  by  the  pipeline 
companies  and  their  affiliates.  They  point 
up  the  fact  that  oonsimien  through  FPC 


•See  "Natural  Oas  BegiUatlon  From  the 
Producer  Viewpoint"  by  George  W.  Hazlltt 
Public  Utilities  FortnlghUy,  Sept.  26.  1957 
pp.  494-600. 

'This  stand  has  alM>  been  taken,  but  not 
Inalated  npon.  by  the  Baenboirer  adminlatim- 
tSon. 

*Se0  Currant  Problems  In  National  Oaa 
Regulation — ^A  Consufner  Viewpoint  by  Wll- 
Uam  E.  Torkelson.  Public  UtUltlea  Port- 
nighUy.  Sept.  38.  1»57,  pp.  482-487. 
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rr  *i*^e^'  ^*  *^^^^  argumcnu  advanced  for 
H^.  8525  and  similar  legislation  has  been  the 
need  for  additional  Incentives  for  further 
exploration  and  development  of  gas  reserves. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  PPC  has  the 
authority  to  grant  rate  increases  needed  to 
encourage  exploration  and  development,  but 
must  show  the  reasonableneas  of  such  allow, 
ances.  -"vw 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  from  55  to 
60  percent  of  the  natural  gas  sold  to  trans- 
mission lines  Is  obtained  from  oU  wells  and 
that  exploration  and  development  of  these 
walls  were  primarily  intended  for  obtaining 
additional  petroleum  reserves.  Further- 
more, producers  are  allowed  a  27%  percent 
depletion  Federal  tax  aUowance  which  is  spe- 
ciflcaUy  Intended  to  encourage  such  explora- 
tion and  development. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  PhilUpa* 
decision  (1954)  has  discouraged  exploration 
and  development  of  nattiral  gas  reserves 
According  to  testimony  at  the  1957  Hoxiae 
committee  hearings,  gas  weU  oomoletlons 
have  actually  increase<LJn-t954.  3^74  gaa 
wells  were  completed  arfa4,275  in  1956.  Na- 
tural gas  productlon^howB  a  similar  trend.* 
Standard  &  Poor's  Investment  Advisory 
Service  of  July  4,  1957.  reports: 

"As  has  been  the  experience  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry, new  discoveries,  development  and 
exploration,  have  consistently  tended  to  In- 
crease estimates  of  natural  gas  reserves,  de- 
spito  the  pronounced  rise  in  production. 
The  American  Gas  Association  and  American 
Petroleum  Institute  Jointly  estimated  proven 
recoverable  reserves  in  the  United  States  at 
over  237  trillion  cubic  feet  at  December  81, 
1956.  Based  on  Indicated  net  withdrawal  of 
10.9  trillion  cubic  feet  In  1956.  these  proven 
reserves  Indicate  a  life  of  21  years.  More- 
over, new  discoveries  and  revisions  of  prevl- 
ous  estimates  of  recoverable  reserves  through 
extension  of  known  fields,  indicate  that  the 
Nation's  natural  gas  reserves  are  more  than 
adequate  to  satisfy  demands  for  many  more 
years."* 

WllUard  F.  Stanley,  president  of  Corporate 

Services.    Inc..    In    the    Harris-CHara    Bill 

Boon  or  Bonanza,  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
October    IC.    1957.    questions— 

"Why  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  Induce 
drilling  of  a  new  well  or  development  of  a  new 
gas  field,  to  provide  for  increasing  the  price 
of  gas  produced  from  old.  presently  existing 
wells  already  drilled?  The  extension  at  tha 
Wll  to  cover  these  existing  wells,  aa  to  which 
there  can  be  no  need  of  inducement,  would 
■eem  an  imnecessary  and  r^rettable  bonanza 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  those  exist- 
ing gas  wrtls  (who  may  or  may  not  be  tha 
owners  of  new  wells),  at  the  expense  of  tha 
gas-consuming  public  (and,  indirectly  of  the 
electric -consuming  public)  thzotigliout  Vbm 
Nation." 


•  Hearings,  i^.  1834  and  18S1. 

*  Standard  &  Poor's  Industrial  Surrefs— > 
Utilities — Gas,  July  4.  1957.  p.  U33. 
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BaOABKNO  CmtTAZLMSNT  OV  If ATUKAI.  QAS  SOP* 
FLOS  TO  nrmSTATC   PIPELINES 

Opponent*  of  FPO  regulation  have  warned 
that  such  regulation  would  discourage  sales 
of  natural  gas  to  pipeline  companies.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  major  threats  of  the 
petrolevtm  companies.  Producers  of  gas  in 
some  cases  have  preferred  to  use  natural 
gas,  or  g^as  found  in  association  with  crude 
oil,  for  repressurlng  of  oil  pools,  rather  than 
contract  for  sale  to  others  at  present  prices. 
Moreover,  some  companies,  such  as  Phillips, 
are  using  an  increasing  amount  of  natural 
gas  from  their  reserves  in  chemical  opera- 
tions. Prices  realized  for  natural  gas  on  that 
basis  may  reach  4  or  6  times  the  amount 
realizable  from  direct  sales  to  pipelines. 

While  there  has  been  some  curtailment  of 
natural  gas  conunltments  to  pipelines.  It  is 
doubtful  that  substantial  quantities  of 
natural  gas  would  be  converted  to  other  uses, 
particularly  If  PPO  sets  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  Some  leading  natural  gas  transmission 
companies  believe  that  the  fair  value  form- 
ula, together  with  Phillips'  decision,  will 
tend  to  encourage  their  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry to  take  over  natural -gas  fields  and  to 
intensively  engage  in  exploration  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

KEGAJKDIMG    INCREASED    CONSTTMER    I>SICES 

Marshall  C.  Howard,  University  of  Mas« 
sachusetts,  states : 

"Since  there  is  no  one  going  open- 
market  price,  a  market-value  determined 
price  would  have  to  rely  on  reference  to 
several  prices  in  the  field  as  a  guide,  through, 
for  example,  an  average  (perhaps  weighted) 
field  price.  Such  reference  price  making 
would  tend  to  be  inflationary.  First,  price 
might  be  expected  to  cover  the  full  costs 
of  the  higher  cost,  leas  lucky  speculation 
producers  whose  output  is  still  in  demand 
in  the  market  at  such  a  price.  Second, 
prices  will  tend  to  be  drawn  upward  when- 
ever new  higher  prices  are  granted;  for,  ex- 
cept where  such  price  making  is  applied 
only  to  a  minor  part  of  the  total  supply, 
prices  beccnne  based  on  each  other  in  a 
circular  fashion.  By  the  same  token,  how- 
ever, prices  might  become  stabilized  after 
an  initial  period  of  adjustment,  with  any 
higher  prices  being  Justified  only  on  the 
basis  of  new,  large  volume,  and  higher  cost 
production.  But  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlaaion  would  be  presented  only  with  re- 
quests for  approval  of  price  increases:  lower 
prices,  conceivable  under  the  rate-base 
method,  would  be  unlikely  to  occur." 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agreement 
as  to  the  riae  in  consumer  gas  prices  if  H. 
H.  8625  is  enacted  but  no  consenaue  as  to  the 
l>robable  amount. 

Producers  have  been  anxious  to  have  th« 
producer  price  reach  a  competitive  level  with 
other  fuels  and  it  is  for  this  reason  they 
stress  the  commodity  aspects  of  gas.  At 
present  prices  of  other  fuels,  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  would  be  at  a  competitive 
level  at  about  20  cents  per  thousand  cubio 
feet.«» 

If  the  average  prl«e  at  the  wellhead  was 
to  Increass  by  S  cents,  that  Is,  go  from  13 
cents  (present  approximate  price)  to  30 
cents  per  thoxuand  cubic  feet,  this  would 
mean  an  annual  cost  to  consumers  of 
tS30  million,  A  10-cent  Increase  would  b« 
•0M  million.  These  are  based  on  the  19M 
natural  gas  consumption  and  would  be  mueb 
higher  If  tMscd  on  ptoftcUA  eotuttrntxtUm, 
This  U  a  consM'vatlve  sstlBuite  as  it  dost 
not  Includ*  additional  cost,  wblcb  would 
be  bound  to  occtu*  as  the  gas  went  from 
pipeline  to  local  utility  to  customer.  It 
also  does  not  take  Into  account  the  added 
consumer  cost  for  electricity  In  areas  wb«r« 


power.     And  finally.  It  does  not  point 


up 


Janudry  9 
Snake  River  has  a  greater  migranon  of 


the  spiralling  effect  increases  in  gas  wo^d    flgh  than  was  expected. 


have  on  other  fuels.  I 

A  study  by  the  St.  Xiouis  Post  Dispatchiin 
1957  estimated  the  annual  increase  as  be- 
tween $500  million  and  (900  million.  The 
minority  report  on  bill  H.  R.  8525  estimated 
on  increases  In  consumer  prices  of  (1  billion 
per  year  and  that  a  field  price  increase 
averaging  15  cents  would  mean  a  boost  i  of 
$30  billion  In  the  value  of  natural  gas 
reserves.^i  ^ 
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THE  PRICE  OP  GOLD— LETTER  PR' 
THE  LIBRARY  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prinflsd 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  reci- 
tive  to  the  price  of  gold  over  a  period  of 
years  since  1933.  The  letter  was  received 
by  me  from  the  Library  of  Congress,    j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  let  er 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcopi, 
as  follows: 

The  Libkast  op  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  3, 1958 
The  Honorable  Whxiam  P.  Knowland. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Knowland:  This  is  In 
snonse  to  your  request  for  information  ab<iut 
the  world  price  situation  of  gold  in  free  nu  ir- 
kets  from  the  time  when  the  United  Sta^M 
repriced  gold. 

The  gold  prices  we  have  been  able  to  locite 
do  not  meet  all  of  your  requirements.  So  ne 
of  the  prices  are  ofBclal  prices,  when  no  otl  ler 
market  except  a  clandestine  market  was  «p- 
erating;  with  one  exception  they  are  avs  11 
able  for  part  but  not  all  of  the  period;  a  ad 
some  of  the  prices  are  convertible  into  dolliLrs 
only  at  artificial  exchange  rates. 

The  price  of  gold  in  400-ounce  bars,  9^ '4 
percent  fine,  in  London  has  averaged  as  1  )1 
lows  (in  shillings  and  pence) : 

1933 126 

1934 137 

1935 142 

1936 140 

1937 140 

1938 142 

1939 154 

1940-44 168.0 

1945-48 172.  3 

1949-63 248 

(fromSepit.) 

1954 249 

1955 _ 260-81 

Black-market  prices  at  end  of  Jtme  eich 
year  were:  1948,  $47;  1949.  $49.76:  1(50 
$41.60;  1951,  $40.75;  1962,  $39.50;  1953,  $37^0 

Gold  bars  in  Switzerland  in  June  of  et^ch 
year  were  bought  and  sold  at  $42  JM) 
ounce  in  1948,  $44.60  in  1949,  $40JS0  in  liso, 
$40.26  in  1051,  $37/40  in  1962,  $30.66  in  II  63, 
$36.10  in  1964.  $36.06  in  1966,  $35.03  in  li  60 
Prtces  in  1941-43  increased  from  about  $31 ,60 
to  slightly  below  $30. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ernest  8,  OszpprrM,  Directot , 
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TRANSPORTATION   OF   PISH   OVKR 
BROWNLEE  DAM  8ITK 

Mr.  Z>WORSHAK.  Mr,  Pre$ldent, 
report  ha$  been  compiled  by  the  Id^io 
Fl«h  and  Game  Departaient  on  the  ni 
ber  of  fl«h  transported  over  the  Bn 
Dam  flte  laet  fall. 
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„  Thl«  report  is  significant,  at  it  rev* 

natural  gas  u  used  for  generating  slectrie  ^^  eflortf  being  made  to  devise  a  m< 

— ^^-^—  of  bjrpassing  dams  with  fish  runs,  an4  it 

» Regulation  and   the  Prtee  of  Natural  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Mid  lie 


Oas,  by  Uanhall  C.  Boward,  The  Southern 
Economic  Journal.  October  1956,  p.  148. 


*"  H.  Rept.  837, 85tb  Ckmg.,  1st  sess. 


This  report  indicates  that  real  prog- 
ress is  being  made,  through  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  private  interests  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  anadromous  fish 
runs  endangered  by  construction  of 
dams.  Since  power  will  be  needed  In 
ever-increasing  amounts  for  years  to 
come,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
program  has  been  set  up  and  is  function- 
ing successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimouJB  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  ;in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  lof  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  C  kcord. 
as  follows: 

Heavy  Run  or  Steklhead,  Fall  C mrooK 
Counted  Through  BsowNtJn  TRiNSPoar 
Ststkm 

The  central  Snake  River's  portion  of  this 
year's  record  runs  of  anadromous  flish  fin- 
ished with  a  fall  migration  of  arouqd  2,000 
steelhead  trout  and  more  than  14.000  (jhlnock 
salmon,  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment said  today.  ] 

Forrest  Hauck,  fishery  research  eppertor, 
said  the  fall  run  of  Chinook  is  figured  from 
Aug\ist  10  when  bright,  fresh  fish  began  en- 
tering the  trap  at  Brownlee.  From  this  trap, 
fish  were  transported  around  the  cottistruc- 
tion  area  by  truck  and  released  some  ,3  miles 
above  the  trapping  point.  Chinook  tkken  in 
the  trap  were  in  good  condition  until  Octo- 
ber 15  when  numbers  dwindled  and  [the  re- 
maining fish  showed  more  of  the  marks  of 
the  last  stages  of  the  run,  Hauck  addod. 

During  the  peak  of  the  run,  the  fish  came 
so  fast  that  the  two  transp'jrt  trucfcfi  fur- 
nished by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  were  unable 
to  keep  them  from  piling  up  in  tl^e  trap. 
Hauck  reported.  A  third  truck  was  Used  for 
a  time,  and  the  department  recomlnended 
that  adequate  standby  equipment  he  fur- 
nished for  peak  periods  in  the  future. 

Hauck  said  present  plans  call  fc^  trans- 
portation of  upstream  migrants  past  Oxbow 
when  the  river  is  closed  f<»r  construction 
there  next  year.  Brownlee  is  expected  to 
start  impoundment  during  i;he  195a  spring 
runoff,  and  provision  for  downstream  fish 
passage  will  be  needed  at  that  time,  h«  added. 

Since  the  fate  of  these  fish  runs  Is  lof  con- 
cern to  Oregon  and  Washinirton.  as  well  as 
Idaho,  the  studies  in  connection  w^th  the 
three  Snake  River  dams  have  been 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  Hauck  point 
The  sports  and  commercial  fishery 
of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  Unit 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Idaho 
Game  Department,  and  the  Idaho  Pc 
havs  cooperated. 

He  said  ths  power  company  allotted 
000  for  studies  to  determiiie  whae  to  do 
alx>ut  the  fishery  resourcss.  Howevir,  most 
of  the  work  done  so  far  has  had  to  go  into 
developing  temporary  facilities  for  handling 
upstream  migrants,  a  part  of  tb«  ecostruo- 
tlon  phase  and  a  separats  operation. 

"Permanent  fish  passage  fscilitles  1  or  both 
upstream  and  downstream  fish  mi|  rations 
were  recommended  by  the  Idaho  Feb  and 
Game  Department  from  th«  start  o:  nego- 
ttatlons  in  1966,"  Hauck  sa^l,  "8p<rtsmsn 
and  the  department  have  a  right  to  txpeet 
the  constrtietion  agency  to  niake  evei  y  effort 
to  maintain  flsh  and  wildlife  rssourt  les  tbat 
may  be  affected  by  their  projects."  Be  said 
good  success  so  far  has  been  obtainedln  co- 
operative work  m  connection  with  two  north- 
ern Idaho  dams,  and  the  department  hopee 
for  equal  consideration  la  tlie  Snaki  Blver 
project  engineering. 

The  transport  system  has  worke^  fairly 
well  so  far,  Hauck  reported.    "Bepoa  ts  that 
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the  trucka  ware  bailUiig  noagame  flsh  caused 
the  department  some  embarraasment  on 
■ereral  occaslona,**  he  said.  **Tlae  facta  are 
these:  If  a  load  of  flah  rinn*min»f^  even  one 
steelhead  or  chlnook  spawner.  the  load  was 
ordered  transported  undisturbed,  as  separa- 
tion at  the  Boecies  was  almost  certain  to  re- 
ault  in  injury  to  the  spawn-laden  game  flsh. 
If  a  load  contained  no  game  fish,  it  was  not 
transported,  but  was  dimiped  In  a  hole  on 
Shore  as  a  matter  of  efficiency."  He  pointed 
out  that  the  nongame  species  already  inhabit 
the  river  above  the  dam,  so  that  addition  of 
the  fish  Involved  would  be  "like  adding  an- 
other drop  to  a  bucket  that  is  already  full  of 
water."  and  of  no  effect.  However,  the  loes  of 
a  single  ^>awner  would  be  an  instant  reduc- 
tion of  the  threatened  reeource  that  the 
system  was  set  up  to  preserve. 

Hauck  said  308  Chinook  salmon  and  6 
steelhead  trout  were  remored  from  the  trap 
for  experimental  purposes,  to  test  varioxis 
phases  of  the  work.  The  spawn  was  taken 
trom  a  few  to  be  hatched  vmder  observa- 
tion, but  most  of  these  fish  were  tagged  and 
released.  The  resxilts  of  these  tests  will  be 
announced  by  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  but  It  was  Interesting  to 
note  that  50  percent  of  the  experimental 
xeleases  reentered  the  trap  within  48  hours. 

Tagging  records  show  that  a  number  of  the 
transported  fish  also  dropped  back  down- 
stream and  reentered  the  trap  a  second  time. 
The  ntmnber  of  double  nms  of  this  type  was 
computed  at  about  2  percent.  Fish  that 
passed  through  uncounted  during  periods 
when  the  barrier  and  trap  were  not  in  opera- 
tion were  estimated  as  making  up  for  any 
double  counting  due  to  returns,  however. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
Intended  to  make  any  statement  about 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage until  I  Ustened  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues laud  it.  I  think  at  least  a  re- 
spectful dissent  should  be  filed  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment.  It  was  a  sermon  delivered  at 
the  wake  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Between  it«  lines  was  a  confes- 
sion of  5  years  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  to  meet 
the  foreign-pohcy  needs  of  tills  coxmtry. 

I  am  glad  the  President  at  least  dis- 
covered the  problem  of  the  malaria  mos- 
quito. Nevertheless,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  under  the  Truman  point  4  pro- 
gram we  had  appropriated  great  sums 
of  money  for  the  eradication  of  the  ma- 
larift  mosquito.  Under  the  policies  of 
this  administration  of  placing  the  dollar 
above  human  values,  there  have  been 
drastic  cuts  from  time  to  time  in  funds 
needed  for  a  much  exi>anded  point  4  pro- 
gram. 

Z  was  very  much  disappointed  In  the 
President's  discussion  of  expected  spe- 
ciflc  proposals  to  meet  our  foreign-policy 
needs.  I  thoufht  we  were  going  to  get 
eight  specific  pomts  of  action  for  the 
alleviation  of  our  foreign-policy  crisis. 
Bowever,  the  Prsiident's  eight-point 
program  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
glittering  generalities.  Z  want  to  say  Z 
was  particularly  disappointed  in  bis  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  issue  that  faces  the 
people  of  the  world,  that  of  disarmament. 
It  is  about  time  we  implemented  the  dis- 
armament need.  The  President  got 
right  up  to  the  line,  then  stopped.  We 
cannot  have  disarm lunent  without  nego* 


tlatlon.  Tlie  United  States  Government 
needs  to  stop  following  a  eom-se  of  action 
in  which  It  would  dictate  the  terms  under 
which  It  will  negotiate.  The  situation  Is 
so  serious.  In  my  Judgment,  that  we 
ought  to  draw  the  Russians  out,  on  the 
basis  of  pubUc  discussions,  and  disclose 
to  the  world  that  It  is  Russia  and  not 
the  United  States  that  is  refusing  to  face 
up  to  the  disarmament  need. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  we  need  to  return  to  the 
Vandenberg  belief  that  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  peace  will  never  be  established 
imtil  the  nations  of  the  world  resort  to 
international  justice  through  law. 
Throughout  the  Vandenberg  historic 
speeches  on  world  peace  that  tenet  was 
reiterated  time  and  time  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  recommend  it  to 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  But 
not  a  word  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage was  there  by  way  of  reference  to 
this  great  need  of  resorting  to  a  system 
of  international  justice  through  law  for 
a  solution  of  the  problems  that  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  want  to  say 
respectfully  the  speech  was  probably 
suitable  for  a  high  school  oratorical  con- 
test, but  it  did  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  great  threat  to  peace 
facing  the  world. 

My  great  fear  Is  that  If  we  continue 
to  emphasize  the  military  approach  and 
the  miUtary  hysteria  that  I  fear  is  grip- 
ping the  American  public,  \ie  are  going 
to  end  up  with  war.  Armament  races 
always  end  in  war.  This  time  war  will 
mean  the  destruction  not  only  of  nations 
but  a  large  part  of  civilization  itself. 

Tharefore.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
listened  to  the  speech.  I  file  this 
respectful  dissent.  I  think  It  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  great  need  of  the 
hour,  which  is  advancing  the  cause  of 
peaca  in  the  world. 


STOCKHOLDERS  MEETING  OP 
FARMERS  UNION  GRAIN  TERMI- 
NAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  annual  form  meet- 
ings of  the  Nation  is  tlie  stockholders 
meeting  of  the  Farmers  Union  Groin 
Terminal  Association  m  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Alltime  records  were  broken  at  this 
year's  20th  axmual  stockholders  meeting 
of  this  great  midwestem  cooperative  on 
December  9. 10,  and  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoBo  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  oommenting  upon  this 
farm  convention. 

There  being  no  objeetlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboooo, 
asfotlowt: 

Ths  OTA  Comvbwviow  as  a  gr.  Pao&  rMmii 
In  this  Mcpanstvs  psrlod  of  many  things 
setting  new  rsoords  as  being  Mgger  and 
bsttsr  tbsa  ever  before,  thsrs  is  no  erystal 
ban  to  teU  wbettMT  the  apes  stm  lies  ahead 
la  at.  Paul's  great  farm  eonveotloas.  We 
rather  stispect  that  it  does.  If  so,  we  are 
glad.  And  so  will  be  the  mershsnti  of  this 
dty  for  whom  the  eonvention  sasson  and 
the  Christmas  shopping  season  through  a 
happy  colDcldence  arrive  together. 

As  coneems  tl»e  history  ot  sueh  oonven- 
tlons  up  to  date,  the  one  Just  eoncluded  by 


the  Pannera  UhUm  Onda  Terminal  Assoda- 
tlon  brushed  aU  reoorcto  Into  ths  discard. 
Tuesday  night's  dinner  crowd  of  close  to 
7,000  was  remarkable  by  any  standards  that 
hare  erer  been  set  In  any  place  at  any  time. 
With  anything  less  ttian  the  most  skilled 
preparation  and  execution,  an  attempt  to 
serve  dinners  to  so  many  could  easily  result 
in  a  grand  breakdown.  But  the  feat  here 
Tuesday  night  was  perfonned  swiftly  and 
smoothly,  without  a  hitch.  The  Hotel  St. 
Paul  is  to  be  congratulated  on  tills  achieve- 
ment.   So  Is  the  QTA. 

This  city.  Its  officials  and  hiisl mm  wd- 

come  the  great  farm  conventions  to  St.  Paxil. 
We  are  glad  to  provide  a  forum  for  their 
discussions  pro  and  con  of  the  farm  issues 
of  the  day.  Their  visits  here  seem  a  good 
thing  aU  around.  For  us,  their  presence 
and  the  business  they  bring  point  up  a 
realization  of  the  interdependence  of  farm 
and  city,  a  realization  that  should  be  at 
least  as  healthy  for  city  people  as  for  farm- 
ers. And  our  latchstring  wiU  always  l>e  out 
for  these  farm  conventions. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.    Mr.     President, 

highlight  of  the  convention  was  Its  an- 
nual banquet,  at  which  7,000  farmers 
dined  together  at  the  St.  Paul  Auditor- 
ium. Some  idea  of  the  mammoth  task 
of  serving  that  great  assemblage  of  Mid- 
west farm  people  is  given  by  a  news  story 
from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  my  remcirks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao,  as  follows : 

Two  Thousand  Seven  Hxtnbbxd  Ponwiis  am 
Meat — Tbousaitds  Dike  at  OTA  DnnfEB 

Mom  may  have  slaved  for  hours  over  a  hot 
stove  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  But  it  was  never 
Uke  this. 

They  served  dinner  in  the  St.  Patd  Audi- 
torium Tuesday  night,  and  the  guest  list  ran 
close  to  7,000. 

The  dinner  was  prepared  in  all  the  kitchens 
of  the  Hotel  St.  Paul  and  served  about  three 
blocks  away.  Three  trucks  were  kept  run- 
ning back  and  forth  for  about  18  hours 
before  the  meal. 

Even  though  the  service  was  buffet  style, 
there  were  220  waitresses  on  the  job,  pouring 
coffee,  guiding  the  diners,  cleaning  tablea. 
and  doing  other  chores. 

On  the  menu  were  2,700  pounds  of  hot 
baked  ham  and  roast  beef,  number  of  cold 
meats,  baked  and  hashed-brown  potatoes, 
com,  fruit  cuts,  rolls,  butter,  coleslaw,  and 
multiple  relishes. 

Members  of  the  Farmers'  ITnion  Orain  Ter- 
minal Association  ate  the  dinner  In  a  crowded 
hall,  but  they  didn't  see  aU  the  work  tbat 
went  on  behind  the  scenes. 

More  than  M  hotel  employees  in  tlie  eh«f 's 
dspartnent  alone  were  engagsd  in  tlie  prepar- 
ratlon.  They  sUrted  preliminary  work  at 
noon  Monday  and  began  to  cook  at  10  p.  m. 
Monday  for  ttie  Tuesday  evening  feast. 

Two  crews  rode  tlie  trucks  as  tiiey  hauled 
ths  food  from  ovsa  to  auditorium  in  warm- 
ing carts  or  oooUng  carts,  or  whatever  devles 
was  nsedsd  to  ksep  the  prepared  diaasr  as 
It  slunild  be. 

All  ovens  m  all  of  the  betel's  kltehsns  were 
utlliced. 

gooM  employees  from  the  Betel  Lewry 
borrowed  for  the  time,  and  scores  of 
••rehired. 

But  the  >ob  had  beea  doDe  la  prevteue 
years.  altlMnigb  for  sUglttly  ssaaller  crowds. 
And  now  it's  just  a  big  job  wsU  nrgsnlesd, 
■aid  Joseph  Tsnkovee,  the  shef , 

As  he  spoke  ibs  clatter  of  pots  sad  dl^ss 
rang  tliroiigh  the  mala  kitchen  of  the  tootoL 
They  were  the  thousands  of  dirty 
bad  bean  truokad  baok  and 
washed  by  a  erew  o<  tt. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  address  this  great 
assemblage,  an  honor  I  have  had  every 
year  for  the  last  5  years.  I  ask  imani- 
moiis  consent  that  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wat  to  Pzacx:  Bsbad  ob  Gums? 
(Address  by  Senator  Husrax  H.  Hxn«PHBET,  of 

Minnesota,  at  annual  banquet  of  Farmers 

TTnlon    Qraln    Terminal     Association,    St. 

Paul.  Minn..  December  10,  1957) 

It's  always  Inspiring  to  stand  before  this 
great  assemblage  of  farm  people.  It  renews 
one's  faith  In  the  real  strength  of  our  de- 
mocracy— the  people  themselves. 

Each  of  the  last  6  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  guest  speaker  for  your  annual 
GTA  banquet.  I'm  proud  of  your  friendship 
and  trust. 

Each  year,  since  1953,  I've  endeavored  to 
sp>eak  to  you  frankly  and  from  my  heart.  I 
want  to  do  that  again  tonight,  sharing  with 
you  some  of  my  observations  and  reactions 
to  trends  and  events  on  the  national  and  in- 
ternational scene  that  concern  all  of  us. 

These  are  somber  times,  calling  for  serious 
and  thoughtful  reflection. 

Our  national  survival  Is  at  stake,  and  in 
danger. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  American 
strength  and  American  prestige  have  received 
blow  after  blow.    We  are  In  trouble. 

Faced  with  the  gravest  dangers  we  have 
ever  known,  our  foreign  policy  Is  In  a  state 
of  confusion  and  disarray. 

The  entire  free  world  is  crying  out  des- 
perately for  leadershlp^and  we  have  been 
found  wanting.  We  are  ineffective,  uncer- 
tain, floundering.  We  are  virtually  leader- 
less  oiu-selves,  offering  little  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  others  looking  toward  us  for 
gxildance  in  the  struggle  for  freedom's  sur- 
vival. 

Tet  maintenance  of  peace  is  our  most  ur- 
gent business,  in  an  age  when  war  could 
mean  annihilation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  feel  impelled  to- 
night to  divert  your  attention  from  some  of 
our  domestic  problems,  as  serious  as  they  are, 
to  take  a  broader  look  at  where  we  are  to- 
day— and  where  we're  going. 

Events  of  recent  weeks  have  given  America 
a  rude  awakening.  They  belie  the  adminis- 
tration's repeated  bland  assurances  that  we 
were  "far  ahead  of  the  Soviets."  Under- 
standably, our  self-assurance  and  self-satis- 
faction have  been  shaken. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  face  some  hu- 
miliating facts  about  Soviet  Russia's  ad- 
vances— and  our  own  failures  and  short- 
comings. 

The  shock  has  been  greater,  beca\ise  of  the 
^tent  to  which  the  American  people  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  lack  of  candor  In 
high  places. 

It  has  been  a  disservice  to  our  Nation's 
welfare  for  the  political  hucksters  to  shut 
their  eyes  and  blindly  chant  "Peace  and 
prosperity" — when  the  world  about  them  Is 
a  tlnderkeg  of  tensions,  troubles,  and  con- 
flicts, and  our  own  domestic  economy  Is  dan- 
gerously out  of  balance — Inflated  and  de- 
flated at  the  same  time,  and  falling  to  keep 
pace  even  with  Russia  in  expanded  produc- 
tivity. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  com- 
placency— or  sloganeering  lullabyee. 

But  there  is  no  need,  either,  for  panic  or 
hysteria. 

Rather,  it  is  a  time  for  soul-searching, 
dedication,  and  determination. 

Out  of  our  national  humiliation  must 
come  a  national  awakening.  Out  of  honest 
appraisal  of  our  own  shortcomings  must 
arise  a  new  and  strengthened  will  to  win  in 
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the  face  of  any  challenge,  a  determination 
that  can  only  succeed  if  it  is  based  upitn 
high  moral  purixue  for  all  humanity,  rataer 
than  ]vist  material  self-interest.  As  uie 
great  Greek  Pericles  once  said.  "I  am  m<]re 
worried  alx>ut  our  own  faults  than  about  t^e 
plans  of  our  enemies."  I 

We  need  first  of  all  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  menace  we  face. 

We  need  secondly  to  know  and  understand 
all  the  resources  at  our  command,  and  then 
put  owr  own  house  In  order  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  the  advantages  we  have.      | 

We  need  next  to  chart  a  course  that)  Is 
morally  right  in  our  own  eyes  as  well  as  lln 
the  eyes  of  millions  before  whom  democrnjcy 
as  we  know  it  Is  still  on  trial;  a  course  t)|at 
Is  in  accord  with  our  own  heritage  and  tra^l 
tlon  of  human  Justice,  compaEsion,  equality, 
and  respect  for  the  individual  dignity, 
must  be  a  couree  that  depicts  our  image 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  we  really  are,  instead 
of  what  others  would  make  us  appear. 

We  need  finally  to  fully  mobilize  all 
our  energies,  our  talents,  our  IntelllRenfce, 
and  our  fortunes  behind  the  task  of  keepltig 
ova  Nation  on  the  course  we  have  chartM, 
doing  what  we  are  convinced  Is  right  as  no 
see  the  right,  under  God,  no  nxatter  wt  at 
course  others  may  pursue. 

Only  then  can  we  be  masters  of  our  o'  ra 
destiny. 

In  Soviet  communism,  we  confront  an  i  d- 
vers  :iry  whose  aim  is  domination  of  1  he 
world — if  not  by  war,  then  by  all  meins 
short  of  war. 

Soviet  Russia  may  not  try  to  blow  i  he 
world  to  bits.  Instead,  it  has  shrewdly  e  n- 
barked  on  a  campaign  to  conquer  the  wo  'Id 
bit  by  bit — operation  nibble. 

Yes,  far  more  than  missiles  or  the  race  for 
outer  space  is  inyolved  in  the  serious  chal- 
lenge we  now  fade.     It  is  time  we  realli 
that.  In  effect,  the  Soviet  is  already  wsi 
an  all-out  war  on  the  United  States  and 
rest  of  the  free  world — a  new  kind  of  all 
war  that  may  continue  without  a  shot 
fired.    It  is  economic  warfare,  cultural 
fare,  scientific  warfare,  political  warfare, 
propaganda  warfare. 

Nlkita  Khrushchev  has  thrown  down 
gantlet  across  the  board.     He  boasts  tl 
the  Soviet  will  be  supreme  in  nuclear  po^er, 
in  consumer  goods  production,  in  culti 
activities,    in    agrlcultiu-al    production,  I  in 
education,  and  in  International  trade. 

They  are  challenging  us  in  every  fieli — 
and  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Afr^a, 
representing  the  great  uncommitted  weight 
of  the  world's  manpower  and  resources,  ere 
watching  intensely  the  onrushing  Soviet 
drive.  They  see  a  strident  and  confld  tnt 
Soviet  Rxissia — and  an  indecisive  and  fall  er- 
ing  United  States. 

We  are  locked  in  a  struggle  which  irill 
demand  every  resource  of  ovur  Intellig^ce 
and  oiur  spirit.  We  are  In  a  one-game  world 
series,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  mbre 
innings.  It's  a  winner-take-all  showdcwn 
contest  between  the  Soviet's  state  capital!  im, 
and  our  private  capitalism;  between  its  ( ol- 
lective  enterprise,  and  our  free  enterprise. 

We  cannot  escape  the  challenge,  nor  shojuld 
we  want  to.  It  must  be  met  with  faith  $nd 
determination,  not  with  fear  and  frvistra- 
tlons.  We  must  decide  to  compete — and 
win — in  every  area  of  challenge.  We  naust 
compete  all  the  way,  not  with  one  hand  fled 
behind  our  backs.  We  mxist  compete  nilth 
the  greatest  mobilization  of  our  resour  ^es. 
ova  talents,  and  our  national  will  that  we 
have  ever  known.  We  m\ist  face  such  c<  m- 
petltlon  with  otir  eyes  open,  knowing  t  tiat 
our  way  of  life  is  at  stake. 

We  must  now  prove  that  a  free  society 
offers  more  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  hu- 
manity's aspirations  than  the  disciplined 
state  of  a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

It's  a  two-man  race,  and  coming  in  second 
In  any  area  of  endeavor  will  be  last. 


Quite  frankly,  the  scoreboard  hasntjlooked 
good  for  several  years.  | 

But  the  truth  Is  we  havent  reallkr  been 
willing  to  face  the  facts  until  the  [soviet 
startled  us  with  sputnik's  breakthrough  into 
outer  space.  T 

No  amount  of  effort  by  the  ndmlnlskratlon 
to  pooh-pooh  the  great  scientific  break- 
tlirough  into  space — comparable  to  splitting 
the  atom  and  harnessing  atomic  eilergy — 
could  obscure  the  Soviet  succc^ss,  advertising 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  had  lost 
its  scientific  leadership.  I 

If  it  achieved  nothing  more,  sputnik  com- 
pelled  the  American  people  to  look  rtealistl- 
cally  at  what  else  was  hap]>enlng  an  the 
showdown  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  the  forces  of  Soviet  impe^allsin. 
On  the  military  front,  the  successfitf  firing 
of  the  first  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  was  followed  by  our  own  Navy's  dis- 
closure that  the  Soviet  Union  had  alSo  per- 
fected a  1.600-mile  missile  which  Jeopardized 
every  overseas  United  States  base  ;  within 
range. 

On  the  trade  front,  Russia  has  aggres- 
sively pursued  and  concluded  far  more  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do — and  made  an  everex- 
panding  number  of  countries  dedendent 
upon  it  as  a  source  of  supply. 

On  the  cultural  front,  it  has  brou  ;ht  far 
more  exchange  students  to  Russia  f  om  all 
over  the  world  than  we  have  brought  to  ths 
United  States. 

On  the  educational  front.  It  is  training  far 
more  engineers  and  scientists  than  we  are 
producing  in  the  United  States — and  resfmn- 
slble  educators  In  our  coimtry  are  ndw  con- 
ceding that  Russia  is  doing  a  superb]  job  on 
all-around  education.  I 

On  the  propaganda  front,  the  extent  of 
Russia's  operations  throughout  th^  world 
makes  the  United  States  look  like  Is  little 
country  weekly  compared  with  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribiine  and 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer -Press.  | 

Now,  my  purpose  is  not  to  be  undulv  alarm- 
ing; I'm  Just  trying  to  give  you  a  sober  and 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  scope  of  tile  chal- 
lenge we  face.  We  must  talk  frankly  with 
each  other,  because  It  is  a  sad  truth  tibat  too 
often  the  present  administration  nas  not 
been  candid  with  the  American  peopAe. 

Our  danger  now  Is  that  we  may  be  tempted 
to  swing  too  violently  from  one  extreme  to 
another — to  compensate  for  our  complacency, 
by  plunging  headlong  into  putting  jail  our 
chips  on  weapons  of  destruction. 

We'd  better  remember  that  the  SovllBt  chal- 
lenge is  their  system  against  ours — m  every 
field,  not  Just  military  power.  ] 

As  urgent  as  it  is  for  our  country  fo  catch 
up  with,  and  siupass,  the  Soviet  in  missiles 
and  satellites,  it  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  we 
let  our  sudden  belated  concern  blln|d  us  to 
the  advantages  we  still  hold — and  jlead  us 
into  neglecting  still  other  areas  of  cbmpett- 
tlon.  T 

Oiur  assets  far  exceed  our  shortcomings, 
for  it  Is  not  on  military  might  alone  that  the 
outcome  of  this  struggle  hinges — and  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  military  strength.  IBut  we 
have  much  more,  as  well.  { 

In  a  world  that  is  desperately  In  meed  of 
capital,  we  have  the  greatest  capital  resource 
of  all.  In  a  world  where  people  are  lanxious 
for  the  blessings  of  better  "know  hiw"  and 
technology,  we  are  richly  endowed  wfth  such 
blessings  bom  out  of  the  progress  of  our  free 
society.  In  a  world  where  tyranny  and  cyni- 
cism are  widespread,  we  have  freedbm  and 
idealism.  In  a  world  where  the  majority  of 
people  are  ill  housed,  ill  fed,  and  111  clad,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  the  knowledge  of  achievement 
for  health  and  shelter. 

We  have  these  tremendotis  asset^  at  our 
command;  the  test  will  be  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  dedicate  ibem  to 
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humanity — the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
peace,  and  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Our  forefathers  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  establish 
our  independence.  Can  we  offer  leas  to  pre- 
serve It? 

Gathered  in  this  great  hall  tonight  are  pro- 
ducers of  what  may  really  be  one  of  the  great- 
est assets  our  country  has  in  its  all-out  com- 
petition with  Soviet  Russia — a  force  for 
freedom  more  far-reaching  than  any  military 
weapon. 

Food  is  the  common  denominator  of  Inter- 
national life.  Man  must  eat  to  Burvive. 
Armies  are  helpless  without  food. 

I  wish  every  farmer  who  has  been  told  he 
must  drastically  cut  down  his  production 
could  have  walked  with  me  through  the  Pal- 
estine refugee  camps  in  Lebanon,  the  orphan- 
ages in  Greece,  or  among  the  masses  of 
unemployed  huddled  In  shanty  towns  In 
Spain.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  with  me 
the  young  hands  outstretched  for  food,  and 
heard  the  appeals  for  milk  from  haggard, 
worried  mothers. 

Bread,  not  guns,  may  well  decide  man- 
kind's future  destiny. 

In  areas  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  world,  food  means  far  more  to 
vast  millions  of  people  today  than  any  space 
satellite  in  the  eky. 

A  breakthrough  in  the  conquest  of  hungar 
could  be  more  significant  in  the  cold  war 
than  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 

Thanks  to  you  farm  people,  and  others  like 
you.  the  United  States  is  In  a  far  better 
position  than  Russia  to  lead  the  world  toward 
the  conquest  of  hunger  and  want. 

The  Soviet  has  lU  sputniks — but  it  hasn't 
our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

Our  much-abused  abundance  is  a  tre- 
mendously vital  asset  to  our  international 
relations.  If  we  have  the  vision  and  deter- 
mination to  use  it  wisely  for  humanity. 

Yet  It  also  can  be  turned  to  a  devastating 
disadvantage,  if  Russia  can  point  to  us  as  the 
greedy  rich  man  living  on  the  hill,  unwilling 
to  be  concerned  about  those  in  the  valley  of 
poverty  surrounding  us  even  while  we  com- 
plain of  having  too  much  of  everything. 

Khru<«hchev  seems  to  understand  the 
▼Ital  role  food  and  fiber  can  occupy  in  the 
struggle  for  the  mind  of  man — and  he  has 
embarked  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  task  of 
tr>-lng  to  outproduce  vu.  He  has  served 
notice,  publicly,  that  he  Intends  to  make 
Russia  the  world's  leading  supplier  of  food. 

Regrettably,  the  American  people  have 
been  led  to  think  our  abundance  and  ability 
to  produce  In  abundance  is  some  shameful 
millstone  around  our  necks — Instead  of  per- 
haps one  of  the  greatest  advantages  we  hold 
on  the  world  scene. 

From  the  President  on  down,  no  one  high 
In  our  Government  has  seemed  to  realize 
what  a  potential  force  for  freedom  we  have 
in  the  very  thing  many  have  complained 
so  loudly  about — our  food  abundance. 

Every  move  to  make  greater  use  of  food 
and  fiber  to  bolster  ties  with  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  has  had  to  be  forced  upon 
this  administration. 

They  are  too  timid,  and  too  unimaginative. 
They  are  hesitant  when  they  should  be  bold. 
They  cannot  seem  to  look  over  the  horizon 
into  the  future. 

That's  why  I  have  proposed  creation  of  a 
new  Peace  Pood  Administrator  role  at  the 
White  House  level,  to  provide  more  aggressive 
leadership  toward  use  of  our  Nation's  abund- 
ance of  food  as  a  force  for  freedom  In  the 
world. 

It  took  sputnik  to  awaken  us  fully  to  our 
failure  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  own 
scientific  brains  and  knowhow.  Let  us  pray 
it  doesn't  take  the  loss  of  some  vital  area 
of  the  world  such  as  India  to  awaken  us 
fully  to  the  urgency  of  waging  peace  Just  as 
aggressively  as  we  would  wage  war — and 
using  more  wisely  the  resources  In  our 
hands  to  win  that  peace.    And  food,  dollars. 


and  technical  assistance,  pl\u  friendly  asso- 
ciation, can  give  India  the  chance  it  needs 
to  be  a  powerful  Asian  neighbor  on  free- 
dom's side. 

Just  as  the  President  has  belatedly  named 
a  "science  czar"  at  the  White  House  level  to 
eliminate  confusion  and  give  some  sense  of 
urgency  to  our  scientific  progress  in  defense, 
we  need  the  same  kind  of  post  for  someone 
with  vision  of  what  our  food  can  mean  to 
the  world,  and  someone  with  the  ability  and 
boldness  to  end  buck  passing  and  conflict 
between  many  agencies  of  Government  in- 
volved one  way  or  another  In  food  tise 
abroad. 

During  the  war,  we  created  a  new  post  of 
War  Pood  Administrator,  entirely  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be- 
cause we  fully  recognize  the  Importance  of 
food  to  victory.  In  our  current  struggle  for 
a  secure  peace  in  the  world.  It  is  no  less  im- 
portant to  have  somewhere  In  our  Govern- 
ment a  top-level  official  whose  full  respon- 
sibility should  be  more  effective  vise  of  our 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  in  the  Nation's 
interests,  as  a  vital  arm  of  om-  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

We  In  this  country  do  not  know  what  It 
means  to  have  to  choose  between  a  neces- 
sary rate  of  investment,  and  enough  to  eat. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  help  ease  that 
choice  for  others,  before  it  is  too  late. 

In  a  world  where  millions  lack  enough  to 
eat.  we  should  be  humbly  thankful  that  we 
are  blessed  with  abundance — and  we  should 
be  wise  enough  to  use  that  abundance  more 
constructively  and  more  imaginstivcly  for 
the  sake  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  real  choice  we  as  a 
nation  miist  now  make — the  course  that 
offers  the  most  hope  toward  the  peace  we 
seek. 

We  have  the  opportunity  of  waging  peace 
constructively  and  positively  through  trying 
to  serve  mankind,  rather  than  destructively 
and  negatively  through  sheer  dependence  on 
military  might. 

Certainly  we  must  remain  militarily  strong 
for  our  own  protection.  It  would  be  sheer 
folly  not  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet,  even 
in  creation  of  weapons  that  could  destroy 
tu  all.  But  it  would  be  greater  folly.  Indeed, 
to  believe  that  such  a  weapons  race  is  the 
eventual  road  to  peace,  or  that  ever  more 
powerful  weapons  of  destruction  can  ever 
fully  achieve  the  security  we  seek. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  there  is  no  real 
security  in  the  race  to  produce  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  in  themselves  create 
insecurity  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every- 
one. 

AH  that  our  shield  of  strength  can  do  is 
to  provide  us  with  more  time — time  to  regain 
the  world's  confidence  by  asserting  our  lead- 
ership as  we  really  are — a  compassionate  peo- 
ple, not  a  military  people;  a  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, not  aggressors. 

For  too  long  America's  foreign  policy  has 
been  based  on  fear,  rather  than  hope.  To 
be  strong  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves. 

We're  out  of  character,  as  Americans,  when 
we  try  to  frighten  others  by  bluff  and 
bluster.  We're  not  fooling  the  Soviet,  and 
weYe  Just  confusing  our  friends. 

Hope,  not  fear,  must  be  our  message  to 
the  world. 

Moral  Jiutiflcatlon.  not  expediency,  must 
be  our  guiding  I'ght. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  weakened  and  limited, 
to  the  degree  that  we  forget,  or  fall  to  apply, 
the  yardstick  of  our  own  democratic  expe- 
rience to  the  complex  and  intricate  pix>blems 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Nor  will  we 
enhance  freedom,  by  aping  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  Democracy  and  free  institutions 
are  not  made  more  secure  by  utilizing 
totalitarian  techniques. 

We  must  be  ourselves,  all  of  us — and  act 
as  a  nation  in  the  image  of  what  is  really 
In  our  hearts. 


Our  history,  our  heritage,  our  experience 
in  self-government,  yes.  our  own  revolution, 
are  in  fact  the  sources  of  our  strength. 

We  have  acted  as  if  we  were  afraid  of  revo- 
lutions in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  greatest  hope  we  can  hold  out  to  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa — people 
who  now  represent  the  ultimate  balance  of 
power — is  our  own  dramatic  story  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

We  need  to  Join  with  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendent nationalism  that  grips  the  under- 
developed and  underprivileged  countries, 
and  remind  these  people  that  we  too  are 
the  children  of  self-determination,  of  revo- 
lution, and  of  a  will  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  our  message  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
man equality  that  is  our  reservoir  of  good 
will.  It  is  time  we  walk  more  confidently 
before  the  world  in  that  image,  with  the  ftUl 
8tat\ire  and  strength  of  our  history — and  oxir 
present  capacities  as  a  people,  materially, 
intellectully,  and  morally. 

But  it  will  take  deeds,  not  Just  words,  to 
convey  that  image  to  the  world — and  restore 
us  to  the  moral  leadership  so  urgently  needed 
in  the  world  of  today. 

We  must  put  our  own  house  In  order,  and 
not  be  blind  to  our  own  shortcomings. 

We  must  wipe  out  fwever  the  shameful 
social  blight  of  racial  discrimination  as  at 
Little  Rock,  as  well  as  the  unjust  economic 
blight  of  depressed  agricultural  Income 
threatening  to  relegate  farm  people  to  less 
than  full  equality  of  opportunity  In  oiu-  so- 
ciety. 

We  iDUBt  practice  what  we  preach  about 
economic  Justice  and  compassion,  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad. 

We  must  revise  our  Immigration  laws,  and 
set  new  standards  of  morality  In  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor.  We  mxist  show 
democracy's  concern  for  the  least  of  those  in 
our  midst,  if  we  expect  to  convince  others 
throughout  the  world  of  our  concern  for  all 
humanity. 

We  mvist  properly  care  for  our  own  aged, 
needy,  and  underprivileged. 

We  must  greatly  expand  and  Improve  the 
educational  opportunities  we  offer  our  young 
people,  not  alone  to  produce  more  scientists 
we  need  but  also  to  better  prepare  more  of 
otu*  future  citizens  as  missionaries  of  peace 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

We  mxist  keep  our  own  economy  fully 
employed  and  fully  productive  to  support  a 
rising  standard  of  living  as  well  as  ade- 
quate programs  of  defense  and  foreign 
policy — and  then  we  must  b«  willing  to  ac- 
cept in  our  hearts  that  our  obligation  to 
humanity  doesn't  end  at  our  own  shores. 

We  must  make  much  greater  use  of  our 
economic  strength  to  help  other  free  na- 
tions develop  themselves,  and  bring  the 
blessings  of  freedom  to  their  eager  and  im- 
patient peoples. 

We  must  not  limit  the  effectiveness  of  our 
economic  development  funds  by  attaching 
military  or  political  conditions  humiliating 
to  the  new  nations,  or  by  trying  to  shape 
them  in  the  image  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  recognize  that  their  Independent  de- 
velopment, in  forms  suitable  to  their  people, 
their  circumstances,  and  their  resources,  is 
in  our  Interest  as  well  as  in  theirs. 

We  must  respect  the  neutrality  of  new- 
born nations.  These  neutrals  are  not  pro- 
Communist;  they  are  pro-themselves.  As 
long  as  nations  remain  free,  as  long  as  they 
work  for  themselves  and  build  their  own 
economies,  they  are  barriers  to  Communist 
penetration,  strengthening  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

We  need  to  step  up  our  own  point  4  pro- 
gram, at  the  same  time  we  continue  to  work 
through  the  U.  N.  and  help  expand  the 
U.  N.  technical  assistance.  No  program  has 
been  more  rewarding  or  has  greater  promiaa 
for  a  comparatively  small  investment. 
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The  etperleBM  of  the  fsnft  cooperative 
movement  can  be  a  tremendotia  asset  for 
American  foreign  policy.  In  many  of  the  \in« 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  Irftnd  re* 
form  programs  are  fortified  and  strength- 
ened when  they  are  blended  with  the  farm 
cooperative.  GTA  represents  a  reservoir  or 
pool  of  managerial  talent  and  practical  ex- 
perience In  cooperative  marketing  that  Is 
needed  In  such  countries  as  far  away  as 
B^ypt,  India,  Japan.  Iran,  and  Formosa. 

We  must  authorize  a  dramatic  expansion 
of  student  exchanges,  along  with  the  ex- 
change of  technicians,  professional  people, 
farmers,  labor,  businessmen.  Journalists,  and 
others  engaged  In  public  commvmlcatlons — 
from  aU  over  the  world.  Only  by  really 
knowing  each  other  can  we  learn  to  live  to- 
«jf^  gether  In  peace.    We  have  everything  to  gain 

|tia9  .  from  such  exchanges. 

*    "'"  We  need  to  reacsert  our  leadership  toward 

disarmament.  In  practical  ways.    But  while 
we  work  and  plan  for  disarmament,  we  must 
keep  our  defenses  strong  and  commensurate 
I  w<  i  with  our  farflung  commitments.     Ironically, 

T     *  a  strong  defense  te  also  one  of  the  prerequi- 

Bltes  to  the  negotiation  of  any  disarmament 
agreement;  for  the  Soviet  Union  will  see  little 
incentive  to  negotiate  an  agreement  if  they 
believe  that  time  and  the  budget  will  reduce 
our  defenses  unilaterally  wtihout  conces- 
sions on  their  part. 

No  one  wants  to  see  budgets  and  taxes 
higher  than  they  need  be;  but  If  $38  billion 
cannot  be  stretched  with  good  management 
to  pay  for  research  and  development,  mis- 
siles, airpower,  and  the  armed  forces  required 
by  our  International  commitments,  then  It  is 
better  that  the  budget  be  Increased  than  that 
we  should  thin  our  defences  to  the  danger 
point,  or — what  Is  equally  dangerous — leave 
ourselves  with  no  effective  force  but  massive 
retaliation. 

If  we  had  no  weapons  but  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  total  aimihllation.  for  use  only 
under  the  ultimate  provocation,  we  can  be 
Bure  our  adversaries  will  construe  this  as  a 
weakness  and  talie  advantage  of  it.  Yet,  this 
Is  exactly  the  direction  we  have  been  taking. 
We  must  manage  to  convey  to  the  world 
the  sincerity  of  our  passion  for  peace,  and 
for  control  and  reduction  of  arms  as  a  means 
of  diminishing  the  danger  of  war. 

Ours  Is  a  nation  more  of  compassion  tlum 
cruelty. 

Ours  Is  a  people  more  of  generosity  than 
of  selfishness. 

Ours  is  a  tradition  more  of  faith  than  fear. 
This,  then,  must  be  our  path  to  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore adjourning  the  annual  stockholders' 
meeting  a  number  of  important  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  farmer  stock- 
holders. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  series  of  resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
convention  attended  by  over  7,000  farm 
delegates,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues from  throughout  the  Midwest 
and  other  farm  areas  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions  Adopted  at  20th  ANrnjAr. 
Stockholders  Meeting  or  Farmers  Union 
Orain  Terminal  Association,  St.  PAtn,, 
Minn.,  Decxmbzh  9,  10,  and  11,  1957  . 

ZNTBOOXTCnON 

This  Is  the  aoth  annual  convention  of 
Farmers  Union  Oraln  Terminal  Association. 

We  look  with  pride  at  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  growth  and  development  of  oxir 
organization  In  a  period  of  only  two  decades. 

From  humble  beginnings,  this  cooperative 
has  developed  Into  an  Institution  of  out- 
standing service,  strength,  and  influence. 
It  Is  a<  flrst-rats  usefulnw  waA  value  to 
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farmert  of  the  Central  Northwest  and  the 
Nation. 

Our  pride  in  aecompllshments  to  datje  in 
no  way  should  blind  xis  to  the  problems,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  challenge  ahead.  |t  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  things  remaining  t  J  be 
done  that  your  resolutions  committee  pre- 
sents the  foUowlng  resolutions: 

RXSOLT7TION     1.   THX    FARMZBS    X7NION    PSO<  RAIC 

Falling  farm  prices  and  steadily  lncre«  sing 
production  costs  have  created  a  depretslon 
among  a  growing  number  of  family  f ari  lers. 

The  situation  requires  unity  and  con  cen- 
tration  on  developing  and  winning  support 
for  programs  that  will  help  family 
achieve  real  bargaining  power  with  parit; ' 
come  as  the  steadfast  objective. 

We    believe    that    the    National 
Union  and  the  State  organizations  re 
our   chief   hope   In   arresting   the   farm 
presslon   trend.     They   are   embarked 
programs  of  education  and  legislation 
continues    to   deserve   our   united   and 
thuslastic  support. 

RZSOLUnON  2.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROCRA:  I> 

There  is  a  widespread  lack  of  underst  end- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  economic  i  rob- 
lem  of  family  farmers  among  other  segn  ents 
of  society  today.  This  is  partly  bscauM  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  con- 
tinues to  decline  and  opponents  of  farm  pro- 
grams have  exaggerated  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  taxpayer. 

We  therefore  urge  Increased  emphasi  t  on 
a  public  relations  program  wiilcb  will  ge  :  tbe 
truth  to  other  groups.  Tbe  facts  mui  t  be 
brought  out  and  communicated  effect  vely. 

We  commend  the  work  of  the  Fai  tners 
Union  Press  Association  in  coordlnatlni  the 
information  programs  of  GTA  and  th<  na- 
tional and  State  Farmers  Union  organlza  ;iona 
In  tbelr  important  field. 

KSSOLTTTICN   3.  THX   CTA   TAKII   FAMTLT   ST  RVTT 

We  urge  continuation  of  the  GTA  farm 
family  survey.  This  statistical  report  and 
analysis  is  supplying  basic  Informatlo  i  on 
the  changes  In  farm  Income  and  costs  that 
assist  greatly  In  understanding  and  e  ralu- 
atlng  the  trends  that  are  rapidly  changing 
the  pattern  of  family  farming  In  thli  re- 
gion. 


RESOLUTION  4.  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SXRV]  !:■ 
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SUtes  in  bringing  ttxe  St  Lawrenc 
into  being. 

It  win  be  a  mistake,  however,  tf  ttis  bene- 
fits of  this  improvement  are  kept  from  full 
realization  by  excessive  toll  charges  ion  ships 
transporting  grain  and  other  cargq  for  use 
overseas.  I 

In  principle,  we  favor  toll-free  passage  of 
ships  as  the  best  solution  to  the  I  problem 
and  urge  Members  of  Congress  t^  amend 
existing  law  to  achieve  this. 
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E  .^ery  citizen  has  a  stake  in  preserving  and 
protecting  the  Nation's  soil  and  watef  re- 
sources. The  Soil  Ck)nservatlon  Scrvlc^  has 
proven  to  be  of  outstanding  value  Is  ad- 
vancing this  objective.  We  believe  it  should 
continue  as  an  independent  Federal  agency, 
with  adequate  funds  to  Insure  rapid  >rog- 
ress  In  conservation  and  a  halt  In  wa  stage 
of  this  Irreplaceable  asset. 

RESOLUTION  5.  GRAIN  SANITATION 

Continued  emphasis  Is  required  by 
ers,  elevatcrrs,  and  transportation 
keeping    grain    clean    and    reducing 
Cooperation  with  the  educational 
of  the  Federal  and  State  extension  services 
is  proving  effective. 

RESOLXmON    e.    THE    NATIONAL    rCDERATI<^    OF 
GRAIN  COOPERATIVES 

GTA  Is  proud  to  be  associated  wl^  23 
other  regional  cooperatives  marketing  grain, 
oilseeds,  and  related  commodities  la  the 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

We  believe  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor  ;ance 
to  producers  everywhere  to  inci  ease, 
strengthen  and  enlarge  cooperative  ac  Ivlty 
In  marketing  In  this  area  and  other  iireas. 

Service  has  been  greatly  Improved,  mar- 
gins reduced,  and  facilities  for  handling  and 
storage  expanded  by  these  institiitlons 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers.^  The 
benefits  of  cooperative  marketing  shoi^d  be 
available  to  every  producer.  T 

■B80I.UTXOK  7.   8fX.  LAWRZNCX  SKA  WAT  TC^XS 

We  approve  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  Ukilted 


sad 


Action  taken  by  the  Federal 
has   advanced   Interest  rates   \indiily 
has   greatly   Increased   the   cost  ol 
Indebtedness  and  has  set  In  motion 
of  chain  reactions  which   have  greatly 
creased  Interest  rates  to  farmers 
citizens. 

Present-day  farming  requires  an 
ingly   large  capital  Investment 
credit  at  reasonable  Interest  rates 
slble  to  obtain  for  young  men  and  t|ieir 
lUes  entering  agriculture  currently 
lieve  this  is  not  to  the  best  interest 
Nation. 
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RZSOLtmON  t.   GRAIM  ] 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  Expansion 
of  the  law  (Public  Law  480)  uncier  which 
farm  exports  have   been   Increasedl 

An  annual  appropriation  of  at]  least  97 
billion  for  this  purpose  Is  well  juetifled  In 
making  available  surpluses  of  food  land  fiber 
to  needy  people  In  other  lands. 
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RESOLUTION  10.    DISPOSITION  0»  I 


IklNCS 


The  management  of  GTA  Is  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  pay  in  cash  20 
percent  of  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year'p  savings. 
In  addition,  stock  in  GTA  Is  redeem|ed  in  fuU 
when  a  patron  retires  from  farmiing.  We 
urge  continuation  of  this  progran;|. 


RESOLUTION  IS.  TSANSPORTATIOK 
FACILITIES 


AlfO 


The  expansion  of  GTA's  truck  imloadlng 
and  raU  and  barge  loading  f  acillt  es  at  St. 
Paul  has  proven  of  great  value  to  {atrons  of 
our  cooperatives. 

It  has  become  obviotis  that  tru;k  trans- 
portation of  grain  la  expanding  rapidly. 
This  presents  many  grave  probleaos.  Fur- 
ther expansion  of  truck  transportation  is 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  inaction  by  rail- 
roads in  adjusting  their  rate  structure  and 
service  to  meet  their  competition.! 

Higher  railroad  rates  are  steadUy  forming 
more  truck  transportation  of  grain  and  oU- 
seeds  and  we  commend  GTA's  boarq  of  direc- 
tors and  management  for  the  awareness  of 
this  development  and  the  promptj  steps  to 
provide  facilities. 

RESOLUTION  13.    PUBUCATIOM  ■ 

We  believe  that  the  GTA  publlcj  tlon  pro- 
gram Is  Invaluable  In  providing  i  Informa- 
tion to  members  of  GTA.  I 

We  urge  continuation  of  the  GTA  Digest 
and  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  and  commend 
their  editors  for  their  seal  and  ^nergy  In 
keeping  us  Informed.  The  GTA  mdlo  pro- 
gram which  reaches  the  homes  of  i  all  mem- 
bers Is  also  a  valuable  aid  In  maintaining 
an  awareness  of  economic  and  po  Itlcal  de- 
velopments Important  to  our  btslness  as 
fanners. 

RESOLimON  14.    NATIONAL  FARM  JoUCT 

The  current  flexible  support  price  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  a  fallun.  It  has 
not  measured  up  to  the  prospectus  of  Its 
chief  advocates.  Including  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson. 

It  has  failed  to  advance  the  otilJectlve  of 
Congress  since  1938 — the  goal  of  full  parity 
Income  for  farmers.  It  has  not  advanced 
one  lota,  but  has  instead  retarded  the  ob- 
jective stated  by  President  Sisenbower  on 
January  9,  1BS6.  of  encouraging  tte  pre 
▼ation  of  the  commercial  family  [farm. 
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Secretary  Benson  has  Indicated  that  he 
will  propose  amendments  to  the  flexible  sup- 
port price  act  to  lower  the  minimum  level 
of  supports  of  basic  commodities  from  75  to 
60  percent.  He  proposes  to  eliminate  com 
acreage  aUotments  leaving  the  support  level 
to  his  own  discretion. 

He  desires  to  change  further  the  flexible 
formula  under  which  support  levels  are  de- 
termined to  prevent  small,  automatic  ad- 
vances In  minimum  support  levels  when 
carryovers  are  reduced. 

These  and  nearly  every  proposal  he  has 
made  will  lower  farm  prices  and  farm  income 
unless  rejected  by  Congress.  We  believe  that 
Congress  should  reject  these  proposals  and 
enact  Instead  legislation  to  strengthen  farm 
prices  and  income  as  an  essential  step  In 
maintaining  a  healthy  national  economy. 

RESOLUTION    15.    TV   PROGRAMING 

A  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association  relating  to  a  proposed  TV 
program  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  fol- 
lowing which  it  was  unanimously : 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  and 
management  of  the  association  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  per  annum  for  not  more 
than  3  years  for  a  TV  program  designed  to 
enlarge  the  business  of  the  association  and 
Increase  the  value  of  services  rendered  by  it 
to  Ita  members  and  patrons,  all  In  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  association  this  day  presented  to 
this  meeting." 

It  Is  Intended  by  this  resolution  to  give  to 
management  discretion  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  TV  program,  the  amount  to 
be  expended  upon  It  within  the  annual 
limit  above  stated,  and  through  this  means 
Increase  the  volume  of  business  done  by  tbe 
association  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  it  to  Its  members  and 
patrons. 

RESOLUTION  IS.    APPRECIATION  AND  THANKS 

Once  again  St.  Paul.  Its  citizens  and  offl- 
elals,  have  been  most  hospitable  to  GTA's 
annual  convention.  For  this,  we  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
success  of  this  great  convention,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  this  tremendous  mar- 
keting organization,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
vigorous  and  effective  leadership  of  a 
great  American  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  farm  families  of  the  Midwest.  He 
is  M.  W.  "Bill"  Thatcher,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association.  Few  men  in  this  gen- 
eration have  waged  a  more  continuing  or 
more  effective  fight  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culture. His  constructive  influence  has 
meant  much  to  the  economy  of  the  Mid- 
west. I  could  not  call  attention  to  the 
great  OTA  Convention  without  paying 
this  deserved  tribute  to  the  moving  spirit 
of  that  splendid  organization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  what  he  has  had  to  say 
about  "Bill"  Thatcher,  who  has  not  only 
been  a  good  friend  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Midwest,  but  also  a  good  friend,  a  wise 
adviser,  and  a  great  counselor  to  the 
farmers  who  live  along  the  northern  rim 
of  the  States  as  far  west  as  Montana. 
We  think  a  good  deal  of  him  in  Montana. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  extending  my  com- 
mendation to  "Bill"  Thatcher. 


RESOLUTIONS   OF  MINNESOTA   AS- 
SOCIATION OF  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Min- 
nesota is  proud  of  its  cooperatives.  Few 
States  in  the  Union  have  a  more  effec- 
tive cooperative  movement  than  Minne- 
sota. 

The  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
nesota Association  of  Cooperatives  was 
held  in  St.  Paul  on  October  28  and  29. 
A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted 
pertaining  to  issues  which  will  come 
before  the  Congress. 

For  that  reason.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  some  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Association  of 
Cooperatives  that  directly  pertain  to 
national  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions,  12th  Annual  Meeting,  Min- 
nesota Association  or  Cooperatives, 
Hotel  Lowrt,  St.  Faux..  October  28,  29, 
1957 

RESOLtrnON    1 

Whereas  there  continues  to  exist  strong 
organized  pressure  groups  that  are  making 
every  effort  to  use  taxation,  especially  the 
taxing  of  patronage  refunds,  as  a  weapon  to 
weaken   and   destroy   our   cooperatives;    and 

Wbereas  the  fact  Is  that  consumer  and 
farmer  cooperatives  now  pay  their  taxes  on 
a  basis  of  full  equality  with  all  other  tax- 
payers: Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  continue  its  work  In  the  field 
of  legislation  to  oppose  laws  wbich  would 
tend  to  be  discriminatory  toward  coopera- 
tives, and  to  continue  its  work  In  the  field 
of  public  relations  and  education  to  Inform 
the  general  public  of  the  facts  regarding 
cooperative  taxation. 

RESOLUTION   • 

Whereas  cost  of  money  has  risen  over  260 
percent  In  the  past  2  years  and  this  Increase 
Is  placing  an  added  burden  on  public  hous- 
ing, school  building,  farmers,  and  small- 
business  men  by  Increasing  the  rate  of  In- 
terest; and 

Whereas  the  tight-money  policies  that  the 
national  administration  Is  sponsoring  and 
recommending  and  applying  In  an  effect  to 
control  Inflation;  and 

Whereas  figures  show  that  the  inflation 
has  Increased  rather  than  been  controlled 
under  this  policy :  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  support  legislation  that 
would  bring  the  facts  about  tight  money  to 
the  public  namely  by  supporting  a  bipartisan 
committee  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  tight-money  policy. 

REsonrnoN  v 

Whereas  after  extensive  hearings  of  all 
interested  groups  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  Into  law  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1956;  and 

Whereas  said  Farm  Credit  Act  provided 
for  a  revolving  fund  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  in  an 
amount  concluded  necessary  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  such  banks  in  the  Interest  of 
their  farmer  users:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  does  hereby  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  legislation  changing  or 
modifying  the  above  revolving  fund  as  pres- 
ently provided  for  In  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1956:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
Of  Cooperatives  does  also  go  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  legislation  not  approved  by 


the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  increased  and  further  control  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  over  the  budgets 
of  the  Intermediate  credit  banks  and  the 
bank  for  cooperatives. 

RESOLUTION    • 

Whereas  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult and  cumbersome  to  administer  R£A 
loans:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  favors  reestabllshment  of  the 
Rviral  Electrification  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  it  was  originally  set  up  In  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

RESOLtmON    e 

Whereas  we  see  a  large  amount  of  mislead- 
ing and.  In  some  cases,  outright  untruthful 
advertising  sponsored  on  a  national  basis, 
by  certain  private  electric  power  companies 
and  directed  against  electric  cooperatives, 
municipally  owned  electric  utilities  and  the 
Federal  public-power  program:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Afsoclatlon 
of  Cooperatives  favors  Congressional  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  if  expenditures  made  for 
such  advertising  may  be  legally  reported  as 
operating  expense  for  (1)  the  purpose 
of  fixing  electric  consumer  rates;  and  (2)  as 
legitimate  deductions  for  Federal  Income-tax 
purposes. 

KESOLUTION    10 

Whereas  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon  Act  was 
enacted  to  make  it  possible  for  cooperatives, 
and  others,  to  bring  central  station  electric 
service  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  where, 
due  to  low  population  density.  Investor- 
owned  utilities  could  not.  or  would  not,  make 
the  required  Investments:  and 

Whereas  a  low  rate  of  Interest  was,  and 
stiU  is.  necessary  to  make  such  Investments 
economically  feasible;  and 

Whereas  rural  electrification  cooperatives 
have,  and  will  continue  to  make  great  contri- 
butions to  the  economic,  as  well  as  tbe 
social  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  is  opposed  to  any  change 
In  governmental  policies  whereby  the  rate 
of  Interest  applicable  to  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  loans  would  be  increased. 

RESOLUTION  IS 

Whereas  development  of  atomic  power  In 
the  field  of  power  generation,  especially  of 
relatively  small  reactors  adaptable  to  such 
electric  and  municipal  power  generation  has 
been  unduly  and  seriously  delayed;  and 

Whereas  such  development  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  cooperatives  and  to  cooperators 
and  to  municipalities  in  particular,  and  to 
tbe  Nation  in  general:  and 

Whereas  Rural  Cooperative  Power  Asso- 
ciation of  Elk  River,  Minn.,  has  been  nego- 
tiating for  more  than  2  years  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  of 
22.000  kilowatt  capacity,  and  Is  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate  In  such  development  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  reafBrm  Its  support  of  the 
proposed  nuclear  power  development  at  Klk 
River:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  expedite  construction  of  the 
Elk  River  project  so  that  the  Nation  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
that  will  result  from  such  research. 

RESOLtrnON  13 

Whereas  the  economic  position  of  the  dairy 
farmer  has  steadily  declined  during  the  past 
10  years;  and 

Whereas  the  present  chaotic  price  condition 
at  resale  level  Is  further  aggravating  this  con- 
dition :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  make  a  thorough  study  o< 
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thta  MTloiu  prdbltm  and  b«  on  the  alert  for 
any  leglsUtlon   affecting    dairy    producera, 
lending  lie  support  to  any  measure  which 
would  benefit  dairy  farmers. 
KzsoLTmoir  i« 

Whereas  the  3  percent  transportation  tax 
is  a  special  wartime  tax,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  not  used  tor  road-construction 
purooses;  and 

Whereas  it  creates  additional  pyramiding 
costs  to  the  farmer  and  consximer  using 
transportation :  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  support  the  repeal  of  this 
tax. 

BXSOLUTION    2« 

Whereas  the  economic  position  of  the 
farmer  in  Minnesota  has  steadily  declined 
In  the  last  few  years  and  continues  to  do  so 
In  a  rising  general  economy:  Therefore,  be 

it 

Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Cooperatives  study  this  serious  problem 
facing  the  farmer  and  support  legislation 
which  will  strengthen  the  poeition  of  the 
farmer  In  our  expanding  econom.7. 


BRUSSELS  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  intioduced  a  bill  and 
commented  at  the  time  that  I  wished 
to  make  a  short  statement  concerning  it. 

Three  months  from  now  the  United 
States  can  expect  to  suffer  another  major 
psychological  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  will  be  another  one  of 
those  defeats  for  which  we  have  had 
ample  advance  warning,  and  where  we 
have  come  up  with  a  response  both  too 
little  and  too  late. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  still  something 
we  can  do  to  blunt  the  impact  of  this 
defeat  provided  we  move  quickly. 
Nevertheless,  no  matter  what  we  do  now. 
the  overall  constructive  opportunity  will 
fall  far  short  of  what  this  country  Is 
capable  of  doing,  far  short  of  what  we 
should  have  done. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Bnissels  World's 
Pair,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  on  April 
17  and  to  last  for  6  months,  until  Oc- 
tober 19. 1958.  This  will  be  the  fii-st  time 
in  19  years  that  mankind  has  looked  at 
itself  In  a  great  universal  exposition. 
Fifty  nations,  7  international  agencies, 
private  and  public  organizations  of  6 
continents  are  joining  together  to  create 
the  first  World's  Fair  o2  the  atomic  era. 
The  exhibition  will  cover  500  acres  in  the 
Heysel  Park.  4  miles  from  the  center  of 
Brussels. 

This  fair  is  explicitly  not  a  trade  fair. 
It  is  a  world's  fair  with  a  special  theme. 
As  the  Executive  Director  of  the  OflRce  of 
the  Commissioner  General  for  the  Brus- 
sels Fair.  Mr.  Thurston  J.  Davies,  wrote 
to  me  on  February  27, 1957: 

The  Belgians  have  adopted  as  a  theme  for 
the  exhibition  the  phrase  "A  world  view — a 
new  hiunanism."  In  all  planning  for  the 
exhibition,  the  Belgians  are  trying  to  develop 
a  pictvire  of  man  and  his  development  as  an 
individual  within  a  technological  era;  in 
brief,  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  cultural 
and  human  values.  Industrial  participation 
within  the  exhibition  will  be  limited  to  the 
displays  of  the  products  and  industrial 
methods  which  tie  in  with  this  theme  of 
man's  cultural  advancement. 

The  United  States  program  which  Is  now 
under  development  must  adhere  to  the 
theme  established  by  the  Belgians.  There 
will  be  no  industrial  participation  per  n 


within  the  American  national  pavUloi.  ex> 
cept  where  industrial  products  serve  to  Ulus- 
trate  the  story  of  America  that  we  wl  1  tell. 

Mr.  Robert  Warner,  coordinator  it  the 
United  States  building  exhibits  fat  the 
Brussels  Fair,  elaborated  this  poin^  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  July  15,  1957 :    < 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  we  sho^d  try 
and  develop  a  theme  we  finally  worked  out 
for  the  pavilion,  the  story  of  a  reptless. 
dynamic  people  who  are  far  more  intekested 
'In  the  creating  and  making  of  thlngi  than 
they  are  in  the  things  themselves.  I  :aving 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  lai  t  few 
years  working  in  foreign  lands,  I  pera  anally 
feel  that  the  most  Important  Job  w<  have 
to  do  in  this  pavilion  is  to  show  the  i  est  of 
the  world  what  we  are  like,  what  ma  tea  us 
tick.  Most  foreigners  whom  I  hav<  met, 
and  I  have  met  a  great  many,  think  of  us 
as  intensely  materiallEtlc,  a  people  clialned 
to  gadgets  and  a  people  without  ci  ilture. 
They  are  always  surprised  to  learn  tha  more 
of  our  people  attend  symphony  « ncerts 
than  attend  baseball  games,  that  w(  have 
more  museums  and  libraries  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  that  these  are  u  >©d  by 
a  very  large  percentage  ol  oior  people . 

We  have  eet  ourselves  no  easy  ti  isk  in 
trying  to  shew  what  we  are  like.  If  Kt  are 
successful,  I  laelleve  this  United  States 
pavilion  can  make  a  tremendous  coi  tribu- 
tion  to  a  better  understanding  abn  »ad  of 
our  land  and  people. 

Consequently,  and  I  believe  cor  -ectly. 
Mr.  President,  the  American  exhbit  is 
designed  to  be  scrupulously  selectnve  to 
concentrate  on  the  high  points  0f  the 
American  way  of  life  and  cultural 
achievements  instead  of  a  vast  array  of 
economic  and  industrial  resources . 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  public  has  been  given  a  rather 
optimistic  glimpse  of  the  Brussei  Fair 
and  our  plans  for  it.  Because  of  tie  sig- 
nificance of  this  kind  of  materiafl,  and 
as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  foietaste 
of  the  total  World's  Fair  prograrnl  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  \  of  an 
article  entitled  "World's  Fair:  Btussels 
1958,"  which  appeared  In  Newsweek 
magazine  on  April  1,  1957,  be  ]lrinted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I  ecobd, 
as  follows: 

World's  Faib:  Brttssxls.  195fl 

At  some  30  different  sites  In  Brusse  s,  2,000 
workmen  were  making  the  dirt  fly  Ir  a  $400 
million  face-lifting  ojieratlon.  B: '  day, 
pedestrians  walked  over  artificial  Wooden 
sidewalks  which  workers  removed  atj  night. 
Throughout  Belgium,  roads  were  bel^g  built 
and  rivers  spanned  to  handle  an  esiimated 
50-percent  increase  in  motor  and  rail  traffic. 
After  9  years  of  preparation  and  plknning, 
work  was  well  advanced  on  the  first  jworld's 
Fair  of  the  atomic  era. 

With  more  than  50  million  vlsltprs  ex- 
pected during  the  fair's  6-month  deration, 
from  AprU  17  to  October  17,  1938,  Belgium's 
8.5  million  citizens  were  busily  preparing  for 
their  role  as  hosts  to  the  world,  ^oreign- 
Iangu£ige  schools  reported  record  enrbllment 
as  thousands  of  volunteer  Intopreters 
sharpened  their  accents  and  vocabularies. 
Two  hundred  multl-Ung^al  fair  hiostesses 
were  being  selected  from  more  than  2,000 
candidates;  their  rigorous  training!  course 
would  include  manners  and  morals.^rt  and 
history,  and  above  all — hospitality.  |  A  na- 
tionwide courtesy  campaign  wasj  being 
dramatised  by  pamphlets,  radio  broadcasts. 


cartoons,  and  posters  calling  for  8 
fair  employees. 


million 


To  handle  the  vaet  influx  of  Wbrid^  Pair 
Tlaltore,  the  Belgians  have  set  up  a  speeUl 
nonprofit  organization  called  Logelcpo.  With 
the  moat  advanced  American  electronic  and 
telecommunications  equipment  it  Its  dis- 
posal, Logexpo  Is  ready  to  find  Iroom  and 
board  for  an  estimated  dally  iverage  of 
175,000  falrgoers,  and  for  as  many  as  700,000 
on  peak  days  during  July  and  August. 

Logexpo  already  had  reservatloits  for  110,- 
000  nights,  and' expected  to  book  (Jne-half  of 
all  existing  and  planned  space  by  the  end 
of  1957.  Choice  accommodations  fcvere  being 
prepared  only  3  miles  from  the  filrgrounda, 
where  the  government  was  putting  up  the 
world's  largest  motel.  This  Pentagon  for 
motorists  will  have  2,000  double  rcoms  (4.000 
twin  beds),  and  will  charge  $8  per  day  In- 
cluding continental  breakfast.  Another 
500-room  motel  was  going  up  nsarby.  and 
space  had  been  cleared  for  a  truUer  camp 
and  a  tent  city  for  17.000. 

Copter  shuttle:  Universities  iind  youth 
hostels  will  take  In  foreign  studer  ts.  Hotela 
along  the  North  Sea  coast  will  accommodate 
36,000  .Isltors,  and  provide  free  transporta- 
tion to  the  falrgrounis.  Sever«il  shipping 
companies  have  plans  for  bringing  tourists 
into  the  port  of  Antwerp,  where  they  will 
get  room  and  board  afloat.  LogcxTo  will 
take  over  3.000  hotel  rooms,  contract  for 
8.000  more  In  private  homes,  ahd  provide 
lodgings  from  91  to  $6  a  day.  Sajbena  (Bel- 
gian airlines)  will  shuttle  visltori  back  and 
forth  by  helicopter  from  Francei  Germany, 
and  Holland.  i 

The  Belgians  were  making  8u|-e  that  no 
one  would  be  turned  away  or  eien  unduly 
delayed  In  transit  to  the  falrfrounds  In 
Brussels'  suburban  Heysel  Park.  Specta! 
railroad  coaches  will  carry  up  to  110.000  peo- 
ple an  hotir  from  special  parking  Iota  In 
Brussels.  Gleaming  new.  50-mMe-an-hour 
trolley  cars  and  buses  will  leave  every  few 
seconds  from  the  capital's  center,  to  whisk 
75  percent  of  aU  visitors  to  Hey^  Park  In 
less  than  20  minutes,  at  the  ra^  of  60.000 
an  hour. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  vist  majority 
of  vlEltors  would  And  the  trip  worth  while. 
Pifty-one  of  the  world's  nation*  from  San 
Marino  to  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  were  planning  to  show]  everything 
from  Isotopes  to  prlnut  batlerinaa.  the  whole 
thing  lit  up  by  an  atomic-power  plant. 
Seven  International  organlzatlcps,  headed 
by  the  United  Nations,  would  al^o  take  part 
in  this  vast  balance  sheet  of  mah's  achieve- 
ments and  hopes.  At  an  overall  roet  of  half 
a  billion  dollars,  the  Brussels  World's  Fair 
might  well  turn  out  to  be  what  Its  planners 
proclaim— "The  greatest  worlq  event  of 
1958." 

ATOMS  TOa  PEACB 
The  World's  Fair  theme,  the  iearch  for  a 
new  htimanlsm  for  the  atomic  fra,  is  sym- 
bolized by  the  exhibition's  most  spectacular 
piece  of  architecture,  the  $20  rttilllon,  360- 
foot  steel-and-plexlglase  structure  known  ae 
the  Atomlum.  | 

Designed  by  a  Brussels  engipeer  named 
Andre  Waterkeyn,  the  Atomlum  Is  already 
sprouting  up  like  some  giant  bloom  from 
the  center  of  the  fairground^.  Its  nine 
spheres,  each  50  feet  across  an<l  connected 
by  tubular  passageways,  represetit  the  nine 
atoms  of  an  elementary  crystal  o^  iron,  ooag- 
nlfled  100  billion  times.  In  the  daytime, 
their  light  aluminum  casing  isidesigned  to 
give  off  a  dazzling  reflection  of  ssy.  sun.  and 
clouds;  at  night,  lights  movlngjaround  the 
spheres  will  Imitate  the  rotation  |of  electrons, 
while  powerful  searchlights  trained  on  the 
structure  from  below  g^ve  It  an  ever-chang- 
ing effect.  I 

The  New  Tcwk  World's  Fair's!  trylon  and 
perlsphere  contained  no  exhibits.  In  the 
Atomium.  tovirists  may  slake  their  thirst  for 
knowledge  on  what  many  Belgiaiu  expect  to 
be  the  fair's  most  important  series  of  dis- 
plays, ou  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
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Rtieeu,  West  Oennaay,  and  Fnrnee  have 
each  rented  an  entire  two-floor  sphere  (for 
$44,000),  and  Belgium  has  reserved  another 
for  Its  own  atomic  show.  As  Newsweek  went 
to  press,  the  United  States  had  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  take  one  of  the  spheres, 
or  to  house  its  exhibit  in  the  Atomlum's 
ground  floor  pavilion,  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Belgium  fair 
authorities.* 

To  get  from  sphere  to  sphere,  each  of 
which  can  accommodate  250  people  at  one 
time,  ycu  take  an  escalator  through  one  of 
the  tubes.  One-way  traffic  is  the  rule 
throughout  the  structure:  Visitors  enter 
through  the  ground-floor  pavilion,  and  exit 
by  the  three  pylons  on  which  the  Atomium 
rests.  Fair  goers  whose  quest  for  atomic 
knowledge  la  exceeded  by  their  yearning  for 
food,  drink,  and  rest  can  take  Europe's 
fastest  elevator  from  the  ground  to  the  top- 
most sphere,  where  haute  cuisine  Is  ac- 
cented by  a  panoramic  view  of  the  fair  and 
the  city  of  Brusaels  lying  beyond  on  a  hill. 

THX  NATIONS 

With  budgets  ranging  from  Llrhtenstein's 
$15,000  to  Russia's  $50  million,  every  coun- 
try was  seeking  to  make  architectural  his- 
tory, and  to  put  Its  best  foot  forward  in 
the  competition  for  prestige  and  good  will. 

Fair  architects  were  buzzing  excitedly  over 
the  French  pavilion,  which  promises  to  be 
the  boldest  and  most  advanced  in  design  and 
teciuilque.  A  glaas  house  whose  whole  struc- 
ture rests  on  a  unique  base  In  the  form  of 
a  crystal.  It  Is  counterbalanced  by  a  towering, 
canted  arrow  of  steel.  More  than  half  Its 
space  Is  earmarked  for  cultural  exhibits  In- 
cluding nK>dem  French  paintings,  art  booka, 
and  the  work  of  French  arUsans  and  handi- 
crafters. 

With  the  fattest  budget  of  all,  RussU  has 
designed  a  gigantic  rectangular  perthenon 
built  around  a  statue  of  Lenin.  The  plans 
Include  a  1,500-scat  theater  and  a  restau- 
rant. The  Russians  are  building  their 
pavilion  in  the  U.  8.  S.  R.,  to  be  transported 
in  sections  (1.500  tons  of  steel  structure, 
^00  tons  of  aluminum.  16,000  square  meters 
of  mirrors)  to  Heysel  Park,  where  aeveral 
hundred  Russian  technicians  are  on  hand 
to  assemble  It.  (The  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Brussels  has  already  rented  two  dormitories 
to  house  the  Russian  workmen.)  The  frugal 
Russians  plan  to  dismantle  their  pavilion 
and  cart  It  twck  home  afterwards  to  serve 
a«  a  main  hall  In  llosoowl  permanent 'agri- 
cultural fair. 

ICanpowar  shortage:  The  Belgians  have  no 
objection  to  Russia's — or  any  country's — im- 
portation Of  manpower  to  build  the  exhibits. 
Belgium  has  full  employment  and  has  been 
obliged  to  import  large  nimibera  of  Italian 
and  North  African  workers  for  its  own  build- 
ing projects  at  the  fair.  Other  nations 
bringing  in  their  own  workmen  include 
Caechoalovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Fair  officials  have  created  a  special 
housing  project  for  1,500  foreign  laborers, 
who  vriU  get  room  and  board  for  $2  per  day. 

The  United  States  pavilion,  a  crystal  and 
gold  palace  840  feet  in  diameter  and  05  feet 
high,  is  the  largest  circular  building  In  the 
world  without  any  Interior  colvunns.  De- 
signed by  Edward  D.  Stone,  whose  architec- 
tural credits  Include  New  Torks  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  and  the  American  Embassy  In 
New  Delhi,  it  Is  expected  to  coet  an  eco- 
nomical $5  million,  and  will  include  a  1,000- 
seat  circular  theater.  A  striking  feature  of 
the  United  States  building  Is  its  "bicycle 
wheel"  suspension  roof,  made  of  plastic  and 
attached  to  an  Inner  metallic  rim  with  high- 
tension  steel  cables.  The  United  States  pa- 
vilion is  being  bidlt  by  Belgian  fizma. 


*  Through  a  mlsunderetandlng.  Britain  did 

not  apply  for  a  sphere  in  the  Atomlum. 
plans  to  present  Its  atoms-for-peace  exhibit 
In  Its  national  pavilion. 
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Walking  around  the  TTnlted  States  pa- 
vilion (whoee  main  entrance  faces  Russia's), 
visitors  may  see  the  towering  spire  of  the 
Vatican  building  for  which  Oath(dlca  In  47 
countries  have  been  asked  to  contribute. 
This  la  the  first  time  the  Holy  See  is  taking 
part  in  an  international  exhibition. 

UtUe  Is  known  at  this  stage  about  what 
tourists  may  find  in  the  national  pavilions. 
World's  Pair  secretary -general  Everarts  de 
Velp.  one  of  the  fair's  earliest  boosters  and 
chief  planners,  has  urged  all  nations  to  show 
not  what  they  make,  but  what  they  are,  and 
this  has  led  to  certain  complications.  Rus- 
sian officials  were  upeet  when  told  they 
could  not  display  airplanes,  tractors,  and 
machinery  around  their  pavilion,  because  all 
open  space  was  to  be  devoted  to  gardens. 
"They  Just  couldn't  understand  how  statues 
could  be  preferred  to  tractors,"  a  Belgian  ob- 
eerver  commented.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, will  devote  one  large  hall  in  their  pa- 
vilion to  heavy  industry,  another  to  ma- 
chinery and  preclaion  instruments. 

World  portrait:  Most  foreign  participants 
have  agreed,  though,  to  gear  their  national 
exhibitions  to  the  general  theme  of  "A  world 
view — A  new  humanism"  and  to  present  only 
those  products  that  help  to  portray  the  life, 
work,  and  culture  of  the  nation.  West  Ger- 
many (whose  6 H -acre  fair  site  Is  one  of  the 
6  largest)  plans  8  different  pavilions  linked 
by  gla£s  tunnels,  to  show  a  vast  panorama  of 
German  life. 

The  theme  of  the  Dutch  exhiUt  is  "wa- 
ter, friend,  and  foe."  Their  displays  will 
show  the  Netherlands'  centuries-old  struggle 
against  the  sea.  Great  Britain's  Crystal- 
line Hall  is  designed  to  reflect  British  tra- 
dition and  pageantry,  and  the  exportable 
merits  of  British  Jaguars,  football,  and. 
above  all.  nuclear  know-how.  The  Austrians 
have  decided  to  point  up  their  position  as 
a  "bridge"  between  two  worlds.  Prom  Ja- 
pan's wood,  paper,  and  bamboo  pavilion, 
blending  modem  and  ancient  design,  visi- 
tors can  look  out  on  an  oriental  garden. 
Israel  plans  to  present  a  balance  sheet  of  Its 
birth  as  a  nation  and  conquest  of  the  desert. 
Morocco  will  provide  a  touch  of  exoticism 
With  Its  Thousand  and  One  Nights  palace. 

National  rivalries:  Fair  offlclalB  have  had 
to  double  as  diplonaats  in  several  instances, 
as  for  example  when  six  Arab  States  ap- 
pointed a  Joint  Egyptian  commissioner  gen- 
eral with  a  Joint  budget  and  demanded  a 
joint  display.  A  compromise  was  reached 
under  which  separate  national  exhibits  by 
Egypt,  Syria.  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Yemen  were  permitted  to  band  together 

under  one  Arab  roof.  But  precautions  were 
taken  to  locate  this  particular  pavilion  In 
a  "safe"  position  in  a  comer  of  the  foreign 
section.  Similarly.  Israel's  pavilion  was  dis- 
creetly tucked  away  near  the  Red  Cross  and 
Salvation  Army. 

Although  the  Belgians  are  trying  to  soft- 
pedal  national  rivalries,  the  fact  is  that  the 
international  competition  is  building  up 
fast  and  furiously.  The  leading  oonteetants 
for  World's  Fair  honors  are,  of  course,  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  "We  have  no  In- 
tention of  engaging  In  unseemly  contests 
while  a  guest  in  another  country,"  said 
Howard  S.  Cullman,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner General,  In  a  recent  statement.  But 
he  went  on  to  note  that  since  the  Com- 
munist nations  were  certainly  going  to  use 
the  fair  as  a  platform  for  propaganda  and 
persuasion,  "the  free  countries  [  must  1  utilize 
erery  faculty  at  their  disposal  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  freedom  they  possess." 

How  iUnerIca  can  match  Russia  at  the 
fair  while  spending  less  thn  one-third  at 
the  Soviet  outlay  Is  a  question  that  Cull- 
man hopes  to  solve  by  mobilizing  the  "40 
best  minds"  In  the  United  States.  Russia 
has  asked  to  participate  In  every  single  ac- 
tivity at  the  fair.  When  the  Belgian  com- 
mlsslonw  genenO,  Baron  Moena  de  Femig, 


went  to  Russia  last  June  to  discuss  plans, 
he  was  astonished  by  the  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm of  his  reception.  "There  seemed." 
he  said,  "to  be  no  more  Iron  Curtain."  The 
Russians  also  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  "significant  niunbers"  of  Russian  tourists 
at  the  fair.  In  addition  to  the  small  army 
of  technicians  and  engineers. 

Bolshoi  and  Kabuki:  The  clash  of 
Ideologies  may  be  observed  primarily  on 
the  battlefield  of  culture.  "National  days" 
have  been  set  aside  to  honor  each  nation, 
and  on  these  occasions  the  heaviest  artillery 
of  International  culture  will  be  wheeled 
into  position.  Russia  plans  to  bring  In  lt« 
famous  Bolshoi  Ballet,  and  assorted  Soviet 
artists  who  have  proved  themselves  on  world 
to\ir.  Present  United  States  plans  call  for 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  perform  for 
3  days,  beginning  July  3;  and  the  theater  In 
the  United  States  pavilion,  equipped  with  all 
lighting  and  staging  apparatus,  is  a  sure  bet 
for  New  York's  City  Center  Ballet  and  per- 
haps one  or  more  of  Broadway's  hit  musicals. 
Other  big  cultural  guns  Include  France's 
Oom6die  Fran^alae  and  the  Parts  Op^a: 
Austria's  Vienna  Philharmonic  as  well  as 
the  celebrated  Spanish  Riding  School  of 
Vienna:  Italy's  La  Scala  Opera:  West  Ger- 
many s  Berlin  Philharmonic  (and  "Mozart 
by  Candlelight"  evening  concerts  in  the  open 
space  around  Its  pavilion).  On  Japan's 
national  day,  visitors  will  be  treated  to  fire- 
works, Kabuki  theater,  and  a  performance  by 
a  50-actor  Tokyo  troupe. 

Nations  are  not  officially  rated  on  the  suc- 
cesses they  score  on  national  daya.  But  keen 
competition  should  attend  at  the  wim, 
theater,  and  music  festivals  for  which  prizes 
and  awards  have  been  selected.  The  natlona 
of  the  world  will  also  compete  with  military 
bands,  btu-bershop  quartets,  and  choir  sing- 
ing. 

Most  of  the  partldpattng  countries  wanted 
more  space  than  they  received,  but  are  now 
revising  their  plans  for  budgetary  reasons.' 
Some  are  having  trouble  persuading  private 
enterprise  to  contribute,  as  they  have  to  tell 
businessmen  that  their  wares  will  be  shovm 
in  a  national  context,  and  not  for  sales.  Tlie 
United  SUtee,  Canada,  and  all  the  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  are  not  inviting  private  enter- 
prise participation,  but  some  United  SUtee 
firms  (noUbly  Singer,  IBM.  and  Kodak)  have 
asked  for  and  received  q>aoe  in  an  Interna- 
tional building  of  the  Belgian  seetloa. 

TBI  HOST 

Amid  all  Hhe  hubbub,  the  imperturba- 
ble Belgians  maintained  a  diplomatic  calm. 
For  them  It  was  a  relatively  old  story:  Of 
the  29  World's  Pairs  held  since  the  first—* 
London's  Costal  Palace  Exposition  of  1851— 
nine  have  taken  place  in  Belgium.  (Francs 
has  put  on  6;  the  United  States,  6.) 

In  addition  to  their  role  as  host  to  the 
world,  the  Belgians  were  planning  a  112- 
acre  display  of  indxistry,  science,  arts,  and 
folkways — some  250  activities  in  all — seen 
from  a  solely  Belgian  aspect. 

The  Belgians  are  very  flrm  on  one  point: 
Brussels  1958  is  in  no  sense  a  trade  fair. 
Thus  Belgium's  associated  exhibitors  will 
present  their  products  in  the  context  of  the 
general  industrial  grouping  into  which  they 
fall.  The  metallurgy  and  steel  products 
exhibit,  for  example,  takes  in  everything 
from  raw  materials  to  the  finished  manu- 
factured articles,  so  as  to  tell  the  story 
of  this  industry.  Several  halls  that  started 
as  Belgian  national  exhibits  have,  under  this 
system,  turned  into  international  displays: 
Belgian  transport,  for  example.  Is  featuring 
General  Motors  automobiles,  since  most  of 
the  General  Motors  models  sold  in  Belgium 
are  assembled  locally. 

A  whole  separate  section  of  the  fair  Is  de- 
voted to  the  Belgian  Congo,  with  seven  dif- 
ferent halls  showing  that  oolcKiy's  po-ogreaa 
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*  India,    Bulgaria,    and    Rumania    have 
dropped  oat  altogether  for  financial  reasons. 
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In  trad*  and  agriculture,  Its  culture  and 
Xolklore,  and  Its  natural  flora  and  fauna. 
Visitors  to  the  Congo  section  will  walk  in  a 
tropical  garden,  whose  floor  Is  artificially 
heated  so  that  African  trees  and  flowers  may 
grow.  In  the  African  fauna  pavilion,  a  series 
of  displays  will  show  the  animals  of  the 
Congo  in  accurate  replicas  of  their  natural 
settings.  Museum-weary  tourists  in  the  Bel- 
gian section  can  visit  a  miniature  zoo,  in 
which  cageless  birds  are  kept  from  flying 
off  by  a  patented  system  employing  powerful 
lights.  They  can  also  stroll  through  an  elab- 
orate reconstruction  of  Brussels  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1900. 

Among  the  major  fair  activities  being  ar- 
ranged by  Belgium  for  international  partic- 
ipation, the  Science  and  Fine  Arts  sections 
will  command  special  attention  from  the 
visitor. 

Science  firsts:  The  International  Science 
Hall,  covering  21/2  acres  in  the  Belgian  sec- 
tion, will  gather  the  latest  scientific  tech- 
niques and  theories  developed  throughout 
the  world.  These  have  been  divided  into 
foxir  classes,  corresponding  to  the  funda- 
mental bases  of  modem  science:  The  atom 
(atomic  physics) ;  the  molecule  (chemistry) ; 
the  crystal  (solid  state  phjrsics);  and  the 
living  cell  (biology).  Nations  will  not  be 
Identified  with  their  contributions  to  these 
exhibits. 

One  embarrassing  moment  occurred  dur- 
ing a  meeting  of  scientists  when  nations  tak- 
ing part  in  the  International  Science  exhibit 
were  asked  to  contribute  displays  In  the 
fields  they  had  pioneered.  As  each  scientific 
discovery  was  mentioned,  from  penicillin  to 
cyclotrons,  Soviet  delegates  staked  their 
claim  to  Russian  "firsts." 

Entering  the  Science  Hall  visitors  will  go 
first  to  a  600-8eat  auditorium,  for  the  show- 
ing of  a  half-hour  scientific  film  in  alternate 
English,  Spanish,  French,  or  Dutch  versions. 
After  this,  they  can  return  to  the  main  hall 
to  watch  experiments  and  demonstrations  of 
the  information  presented  in  the  film. 

The  two  large  art  exhibitions  being  organ- 
ized in  conjunction  with  the  Brussels  fair 
are  not  to  be  held  within  the  fairgrounds, 
but  in  the  Albertine  Library,  a  new  build- 
ing now  under  construction  in  the  heart  of 
Brussels.  The  flrst  exhibition  (April  18  to 
July  21)  will  show  contemporary  painting 
and  sculpture,  covering  the  flrst  half  of  the 
20th  century;  for  the  second  (August  8  to 
November  2)  entitled  "Man  and  Art,"  world 
masterpieces  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  pres- 
ent day  are  being  selected  by  an  interna- 
tional conunittee  from  museums  and  col- 
lections throughout  the  world. 

During  the  fair,  visitors  to  the  art  shows 
may  carry  portable  radios  in  order  to  hear 
a  running  commentary  on  the  exhibitions  in 
their  own  language.  A  highlight  of  the  Man 
and  Art  show:  The  largest  collection  of 
Flemish  paintings  ever  assembled  under  one 
roof. 

Belgian  budget:  To  help  flnance  Belglxmi's 
$280  million  stake  in  these  and  many  other 
World's  Fair  projects,  the  government  has 
Issued  bonds  for  a  $22.5  million  state  loan 
(which  was  entirely  subscribed  in  a  single 
morning).  It  has  also  given  the  exhibition 
backers  priority  call  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
"Colonial  Lottery" — an  officially  financed 
charity  project  for  the  Belgian  Congo.  The 
government  itself  is  putting  in  about  $200 
million,  and  will  probably  have  to  Increase 
this  sum  later.  This  flnancing  is  independ- 
ent of  the  $600  million  the  government  is 
already  spending  on  roadbullding  and  civic 
Improvement. 

Out  of  its  Investment,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  recoup  25  percent  in 
taxes,  in  addition  to  16  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in  Belgium. 
Since  visitors  would  spend  an  estimated  $200 
million  during  the  fair's  6  months,  while 
foreign  nations  would  spend  about  $750  mil- 
lion to  present  exhibits  worth  another  $750 
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million,  the  Belgians  were  optimistic.  "Even 
if  we  broke  even,"  said  one  official,  "it  would 
be  worth  it.  But  in  both  short-  anq  long- 
range  benefits,  we  stand  to  gain." 

AMTTSEMENTS 

Belgium's  high-minded  fair  planneA  con 
c?de  that  the  average  visitor  may  no1  want 
to  spend  all  his  time  contemplating  liuclear 
wonders.  And  to  please  every  taste  (^^ithin 
reason),  there  will  be  generous  quota  |of  en- 
tertainment and  creatvire  comforts  gei  lerally 
associated  with  big-time  fairs. 

Attractions  planned  for  the  World  s  Fair 
amusement  park  range  all  the  way  1  rom  a 
space  ship  (giving  the  "sensation  of  rocket 
flight")  to  a  spelunkers'-  paradise  wi'  h  the 
latest  in  cave-crawling  and  underi  round 
exploration  facilities.  Also  featured :  %  chil- 
dren's park,  complete  with  babysitters  and 
play  equipment  for  600  moppets  aged  3  to  12. 
American  showman  Billy  Rose  made  a 
special  trip  to  Brussels  to  propose  that  the 
fair's  amusements  Include  an  aqi  acade. 
(Rose's  aquacade  was  one  of  the  leading 
mone3rmaker8  at  the  1939  New  York  ^ /or Id's 
Pair.)  But  Baron  Moens  de  Fernig,  tte  Bel- 
gian commissioner  general,  considers'  an 
aquacade  a  "most  unlikely"  prospect.  Brus- 
sels 1958  will  have  its  own  unique  water 
display:  A  550-yard  "water  staircase"  down 
the  main  avenue  of  the  fair,  fltted  with  lights 
and  mirrors  to  create  the  impression  that 
water  flows  in  whatever  direction  the  visitor 
walks. 

Admission  to  the  fair  has  been  fl  ced  at 
$0.60  (30  Belgian  francs).  Entering  sy  the 
main  gate,  the  visitor  will  probablj  head 
flrst  for  the  reception  hall.  There  lie  will 
flnd  language  drawing  rooms,  with  Eiiglish-, 
German-,  French-,  and  Spanish-speak  ng  ex- 
perts to  guide  and  counsel  him.  From  there, 
he  may  decide  to  take'  one  of  the  s]  ecially 
designed,  rubber-wheeled  trains  for  a  pre- 
liminary 2y2-niile  tour  of  the  fairgrounds. 

The  fair's  total  area  has  been  lim  ted  to 
450  acres,  to  keep  it  on  a  human  seal  i.  Ac- 
cording to  Moens  de  Fernig,  this  vfas  l.he 
suggestion  of  Grover  Whalen,  Ne^  York 
World's  Fair  president,  who  found  fr  )m  ex- 
perience that  the  1939  Flushing  A  [eadow 
exposition's  1,000  acres  were  more  th  in  the 
human  frame  could  comfortably  bea'. 

To  reduce  fair  fatigue,  exhibits  and  pa- 
vilions will  be  Interspersed  with  girdens, 
refreshment  centers,  and  places  to  sil  down. 
The  Belgians  have  put  aside  2  million  plants 
In  45  greenhouses,  for  eventual  tram  plant- 
ing in  Heysel  Park. 

"No  vulgarity  will  be  tolerated,"  Bt  ys  fair 
official  Gen.  Etienne  Baele.  "and  pu  ss  will 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  lumber 
of  (refreshment)  stands."  Belgium  s  Par- 
liament still  is  studying  various  bll  s  that 
would  modify  the  1919  Vandervelde  is  w  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  in  publl :  bars. 
Gourmets  will  have  many  opportuni  ties  to 
appease  their  yen  for  new  taste  seni  ations, 
from  Moroccan  couscous  to  Soviet  caviar 
snacks.  At  least  a  score  of  countrl4  s  have 
announced  plans  to  operate  national  -estau- 
rants,  including  the  United  States  which 
will  feature  typical  American  food  luch  as 
hamburgers,  waffles,  chicken-ln-baski  tt,  and 
milkshakes. 

But  the  refreshments  and  the  merry- 
making will  be  only  frosting  on  ths  cake. 
"What  Brussels  1958  can  best  do  is  1  0  open 
a  window  on  the  world,"  said  WorU  's  Fair 
Sec.  Gen.  Everarts  de  Velp.  Using  1  nan  aa 
the  measiu-e,  this  is  precisely  what  t:  le  1958 
Brussels  Universal  and  Internationa  Exlii- 
bition  hopes  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  all  Is  nc  t  well, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  American  ph  ns  for 
the  Briissels  Pair.  For  some  time  those 
of  us  who  have  been  closely  watchl  ng  the 
situation  have  been  seriously  dlsnirbed, 
by  the  initial  delays  in  programing,  by 
the  size  of  the  appropriation  figuf  es  re- 
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quested  by  the  State  Department,  and  by 
the  unfortunate  failure  of  the;  Congress 
to  appropriate  even  the  smail  amount 
requested. 

Some  of  us  have  voiced  ouf  concern 
from  time  to  time  in  private  correspond- 
ence, in  consultations  with  the  State 
Department,  in  committee  hearings,  and 
on  the  Senate  floor.  As  the  coauthor 
with  Representative  Frank  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey,  of  Public  Law  860,  JB4th  Con- 
gress, the  so-called  Internatipnal  Cul- 
tural Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1956,  I  have  haq  a  special 
interest  in  developments  of  thje  Brussels 
Fair  since  their  inception. 

Mr.  President,  the  initial  dfelay  Itself 
was  serious.  The  Belgians  extended  in- 
vitations to  the  United  States  and  to 
almost  50  other  nations  in  mia-1954.  It 
was  not  until  2  years  later,  195(,  that  the 
State  Department  bestirred  itself  and  got 
around  to  requesting  appr(^priations. 
Even  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  we  had 
had  concrete  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  moving  ahead  full  steam  in 
areas  of  cultural  competition.  Soviet 
exhibits  in  trade  fairs  had  already  put 
us  on  notice  that  we  could  expect  a  ma- 
jor effort  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
in  connection  with  the  Brussels  World's 
Fair.  [ 

But  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  never  talked  in  ternis  of  more 
than  a  minimal  effort.  Congress  has 
never  been  asked  to  approprtate  more 
than  $15  million  as  our  total  financial 
effort  for  the  Brussels  Fair.  llam  proud 
to  say  that  the  Senate  of  tne  United 
States  on  four  separate  occasions  has 
given  the  State  Department  kU  that  it 
has  asked  in  connection  witn  this  ex- 
position. I 

The  figures  contained  In  tne  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1958,  Senate 
Report  No.  980,  85th  Congreas,  1st  ses- 
sion, to  accompany  H.  R.  9131,  would 
have  brought  the  total  appropriation 
within  striking  distance  of  ths  $15  mil- 
lion range.  The  explanation  and  break- 
down of  the  additional  amoui^ts  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  report,  pagfe  21,  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  memb«rs  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  un- 
derstand the  magnitude  of  this  chal- 
lenge. I 

That  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  was 
equally  concerned,  and  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  about  the  Brussels  Fair  iippropria- 
tion  was  obvious  from  earlier  Icomments 
on  this  subject  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  May  29,  1957,  in  the  debite  on  the 
conference  report  on  State,  jjistice,  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agenciesT  At  that 
time  the  distinguished  majorfty  leader. 


Johnson] 


the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
said 

The  Senate  retreated  from  its  position  by 
•  •  •  $1,990,000  on  the  Brussels  Pair.  I  re- 
gret the  retreat  from  the  Senate  position 
on  the  Brussels  Fair.  •  •  •  I  th^nk  the  ex- 
hibition should  be  flrst  class,  or  not  be  pre- 
sented at  all.  (Congressional  IIecord,  voL 
103,  pt.  6.  pp.  7950-7951.)  j 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  frpm  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SAtTONsxALL] 
agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  majority 


leader  on  this  issue  in  the  ensuing  de- 
bate. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  original  $15  million  range  of 
United  States  expenditure  was  also 
tacitly  accepted  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  When  my  bill,  S. 
3116  of  the  84th  Congress,  was  amended 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  authorize  the  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Brussels  Fair,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Report  No.  2509  said : 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
authorizing  the  United  States  to  participate 
In  the  Brusaels  Universal  and  International 
Exhibition  which  la  to  be  held  in  Bnusels  in 
1958.  •  •  •  It  U  eEtlmated  that  the  cost 
will  be  ot  the  magnitude  of  $15  million. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  total 
appropriations  to  date  amount  to  only 
$12,345,000.  Of  this  amount,  $545,0C0 
goes  for  Belgian  taxes  and  insurance 
costs,  fully  understood  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  This  leaves  an  opera- 
tional budget  at  the  moment  of  $11.- 
800,000. 

As  a  general  rule  of  thmnb,  the  cost 
allotted  to  the  coTistructlon  of  a  pavilion 
for  such  an  international  exhibit  has 
been  figured  by  our  authorities  to  come 
to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
On  the  basis  of  a  $15  million  anticipated 
program,  the  paviUon  contract  was  let 
at  a  figure  in  the  range  of  $5  million. 
With  the  reduced  total  appropriation, 
however,  our  pavilion  and  the  adjacent 
auditorium  and  theater  in  Brussels  are 
now  going  to  cost  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  currently  available  funds. 
The  deficiency  at  the  moment  falls 
squarely  on  the  performing  arts  where, 
instead  of  the  first-rate  presentation  we 
should  all  like  to  see,  we  have  a  situa- 
tion which.  In  the  language  of  State  De- 
partment understatement,  "leaves  much 
to  be  desired," 

Indeed,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of 
mine  last  month  relating  to  our  current 
budgetary  situation,  the  official  at  the 
State  Department  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Commissioner 
General  for  the  Brussels  World's  Fair 
said  the  situation  ''could  be  calamitous." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  to  me, 
dated  December  6.  1957,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Depabtitent  or  Statx, 

Omcx  or  THB 
CosunssioNKS  Okncrax., 
Bbussils  Univsssal  Atn 

iNmtNATIONAL    EZHaiTION,    1958, 

Washington.  December  16. 1957. 
The  Honorable  Hubeet  H.  Hxticpbrxt. 
United  States  Senate. 

DcAK  Benatok  HtTMPHiirr:  Tour  letter  of 
December  6  to  Congressional  Liaison,  De- 
partment of  State,  relating  to  the  budget 
for  United  States  partlcipaUon  at  the  Brus- 
sels World's  Fair  next  year,  has  been  referred 
to  this  Office  for  reply. 

United  States  participation  In  the  Bnissela 
World's  Fair  was  baeed  on  an  estimated  cost 
of  $15  million  from  the  time  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  United  States  of  the  Invitation 
from  the  Belgian  Government  to  participate 
In  the  fair.  Up  to  now  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  total  of  $12,346,000  for  United 
States  participation,  including  an  item  of 
$545,000  for  mandatory  Belgian  taxes  and 


Insurance  costs,    "nils  leaves  an  actual  oper- 
ating budget  of  $11,800,000. 

Approximately  half  of  the  ciirrenUy  avail- 
able funds  will  go  into  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  United  States  pavUion  and  Its 
adjacent  auditorium-theater. 

The  drastically  reduced  budget.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
General  for  the  Brussels  Fair,  could  be 
calamitous,  particularly  in  view  of  the  re- 
ported expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  whose 
Bite  on  the  fairgrounds  will  adjoin  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  reduced  budget  has 
forced  a  curtaUment  in  the  projected  United 
States  program  which.  Instead  of  being  a 
first-rate  presentation  by  this  country,  wUl 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

We  can  assure  you.  Senator,  that  within 
our  Umlted  budget  we  are  making  every 
endeavor  to  do  the  best  Job  possible. 

The  Senate  has  consistently  supported  a 
firet-mte  participation  by  the  United  States 
and  has  always  approved,  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote,  the  funds  considered  ade- 
quate for  a  first-rate  show,  but  somehow  or 
other  the  project  has  always  suffered  in 
conference  committees. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
Conunissloner  General  at  the  present  time  to 
seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  from  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  V7e  would  welcome 
the  opjxjrtunlty  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  in  detail  if  you  so  desire. 

With  high  regard. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oessom  H.  Lubh, 
Director.  Washington  Office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sorry  details  of  the  present  situation  are 
at  least  as  calamitous  as  the  State  De- 
partment letter  points  out,  and  as  State 
Department  officials  have  confirmed 
when  personally  contacted  by  my  staff. 
Many  of  the  alarming  details  have  al- 
ready been  published. 

One  such  article  entitled  "Sputnik 
Debacle  Looms  in  Cultural  Field"  ap- 
peared in  Labor's  Daily  on  Wednesday, 
December  18,  1957. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  began: 

America's  tottering  world  prestige  is  In 
for  another  Jolting  blow  in  1958  unless  Con- 
gress provides  badly  needed  funds  for  In- 
ternational cultural  activities.  Site  of  the 
predicted  debacle  is  Brussels,  where  a  giant 
World's  Fair,  Involving  57  nations.  wiU  open 
next  April  17. 

The  United  States  wUl  be  represented  by 
a  $6  million  pavilion.  But  next  door  to  It 
will  be  a  giant  Soviet  pavUlon  whose  attrac- 
tions may  make  American  culture  look  sick. 
The  Impact  of  this  on  the  East-West  cultural 
competition  may  equal  that  of  sputnik  In 
the  Bcientiflc  race. 

The  same  article  concluded: 

According  to  competent  observers.  It  has 
become  late  in  the  game  for  America  to  win 
the  cultural  cold  war.  However,  the  war 
ia  not  yet  lost.    No,  wait  till  Brussels. 

Mr.  President,  from  various  sources  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  American  chal- 
lenge at  the  Brussels  Fair  now  looks 
something  like  this: 

The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  con- 
servative estimates,  will  spend  at  least 
$60  million  to  impress  the  35  million 
spectators  due  to  visit  Brussels.  From 
what  we  know  about  Soviet  plans,  there 
will  be  scarcely  a  creditable  Soviet 
theater  group,  ballet  artist,  musician, 
singer,  dancer  or  acrobat  left  in  the 
Soviet  Union  if  his  services  can  be  used 
In  Brussels. 

A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  presenta- 
tions which  we  know  will  be  available  in 


the  Soviet  pavilion  shows  clearly  enough 
that  the  Soviet  program  is  being  designed 
to  appeal  to  evwyone,  from  sophisticated 
critics  to  wide-eyed  children. 

The  Bolshoi  Ballet  will  be  there.  The 
Moscow  circus  will  be  there.  So  will  the 
Molsseyev  Ensemble,  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater,  the  Svetchnikov  Chorale,  world 
famous  artists  like  violinist  David 
Oistrakh.  and  singers  and  dancers  from 
all  the  Soviet  Repubhcs. 

Soviet  representatives  apparently  in- 
tend to  issue  a  newspaper  called  Sputnik 
three  times  a  week.  It  is  rumored  that 
the  Kremlin  has  already  contracted  for 
$1  million  worth  of  printing  in  Belgium 
in  connection  with  the  fair. 

In  addition,  the  Eastern  European 
countries  will  be  represented  by  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary,  It  may  be  said 
on  good  authority  that  Czechoslovakia  it- 
self may  spend  as  much  as  $25  million  for 
its  attractions. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  counterattrac- 
tions  which  the  United  States  intends  to 
offer.  We  have  an  excellent  pavilion  im- 
pressively designed  and  nearing  comple- 
tion. But  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  reduction  in  our  overall  appropria- 
tion figures  means  that  the  pavilion  will 
cost  proportionately  more  than  had  been 
expected.  The  bnmt  of  the  cuts  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  cultural  pro- 
grams themselves. 

At  the  moment,  funds  are  available  for 
15  weeks  of  performances  of  one  kind  or 
another  In  the  American  auditorium. 
There  Is  a  possibihty  that  that  audi- 
torium will  remain  closed  and  dark  for 
the  11  remaining  weeks  of  the  fair. 

There  is  now  a  likelihood  that  such 
talent  as  our  violinists  Isaac  Stem  and 
Yehudi  Menuhin;  such  singers  as  Wil- 
liam Warfleld  and  Harry  Belafonte,  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  put  in 
appearances  in  Brussels.  But  budget 
cuts  have  probably  ruled  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  top  jazz  talent  and  other 
features.  Even  some  of  those  attractions 
Just  mentioned  are  coming  on  a  shoe- 
string basis — an  orchestra  already  in 
Europe  will  come  to  Brussels  for  a  few 
days,  or  an  American  artist  has  decided 
to  contribute  his  fee  to  help  bail  out  our 
Government  from  its  financial  predica- 
ment. 

Originally  planners  on  the  United 
States  Committee  for  the  Brussels  Fair 
h<H>ed  to  have  funds  fw  250  bilingual 
American  youths  to  be  hired  as  usher-- 
guides,  thus  promoting  people-to-people 
contact.  It  was  intended  to  have  these 
youngsters  on  duty  13  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week.  Present  funds  permit  only  140 
usher-guides,  including  40  Belgians. 
The  13 -hour  day  has  been  reduced  in 
present  plans  to  an  8-hour  day. 

The  100  American  youths  are  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  respective  American 
States  and  will  receive  scxne  financial 
assistance  from  the  States.  They  will 
agree  to  work  for  the  small  sum  of  $150 
per  month.  Even  so,  the  present  budget 
pinch  only  allows  a  program  of  the  mag- 
nitude I  have  just  described. 

A  scientific  exhibit  which  we  originally 
intended  to  have  at  Brussels  was  to  have 
cost  $840,000.  The  budget  cuts  have 
forced  a  reduction  to  $500,000.  We 
originally  intended  to  have  scientific  ex- 
hibits  not   only   inside   the   American 
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pavilion  but  in  the  International  Science 
Hall,  a  separate  building.  Inadequate 
funds  have  forced  us  to  decline  allocated 
space  for  these  exhibits,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  promptly  picked  up  the  ex- 
hibition space  which  we  have  rejected. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  the  Brussels  Fair,  Mr.  Howard  S. 
Cullman,  recently  stated: 

Our  performing  arts  and  exhibit  plans  in 
all  fields,  particularly  science,  have  been 
seriously  hampered.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  remedy  the  situation  on  all  points  through 
BoHciting  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  in- 
dustry, but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from 
baving  the  funds  we  need  for  the  kind  of 
exhibit  that  ought  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  this  extremely  crucial  time  in  world 
history. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  incredible 
state  of  affairs,  all  the  more  incredible 
because  it  is  so  unnecessary.  I  have  said 
earlier  that  I  think  we  should  be  operat- 
ing at  a  magnitude  of  expenditure  far  in 
excess  of  the  $15  million  range  which  the 
State  Department  originally  proposed. 
But  the  least  we  can  do  at  this  point 
is  to  provide  the  minimum  supplemen- 
tary appropriation  needed  if  the  $15  mil- 
lion program  is  to  be  carried  out. 

After  exploring  every  fiscal  nook  and 
cranny  for  a  source  of  new  funds,  and 
considering  certain  private  and  business 
assistance,  a  figure  of  $2,054,000  has  been 
cleared  as  a  supplementary  budgetary 
request  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  basic  minimum  amount  can  be 
broken  down  into  the  following  cate- 
gories : 

For  additional  science  exhibits $160,000 

For  cc«nmunity  theater  and  col- 
lege drama 375,000 

For  United  States  bilingual  usher 

guides.. 669,  000 

For  color  TV  and  science  exhibits 

inside   pavilion 250,000 

For   pavilion   map   and   souvenir 

guidebooks 600,  000 


Total  supplemental  appro- 
priation  2,  054, 000 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  prepared 
to  justify  each  of  these  items  in  depth 
before  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  It  is  imperative  we 
lose  no  more  time. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  sub- 
mitted a  bill  relating  to  this  subject.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  along  with  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
the  hope  that  the  presentation  of  this 
Information  to  the  Senate  will  arouse 
enough  interest  in  this  body  to  give  the 
United  States  of  America  at  least  a  50-50 
chance  at  the  Brussels  Pair. 

The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  enable  us  to 
participate  in  the  Brussels  Pair  at  least 
as  effectively  as  last  minute  planning 
permits.  Compared  to  the  staggering 
sums  for  defense  expenditures  which  this 
session  of  Congress  is  considering,  the 
amount  called  for  is  but  a  pittance. 
Small  though  the  appropriation  request- 
ed really  is,  it  is  nevertheless  critical 
in  a  symbolic  and  practical  sense.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  with  speed  to  save 
us  from  further  embarrassment  at 
Brussels. 

I  think  It  Is  nothing  short  of  an  out- 
rage and  disgrace  that  the  richest  na- 


tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  shews  up 
at  a  world  fair  as  if  it  were  a  beggar — as 
if  we  were  paupers — while  the]  Soviet 
Union  proceeds   to   win   anothet  great 

psychological  victory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \lrithout 
objection,  the  bill  referred  to  vill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  po|Qt. 

S.  2923 

A  bill  making  an  appropriation  foi   United 

States  participation  in  the  Universal  and 

International  Exhibition  of  Brussfls,  1958 

hereby 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  ii 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
appropriated,  the  amount  of  $2,054, 
used  for  United  States  particlpatloi 
Universal    and    International   Exhibition 
Brussels,    1958,   as   authorized   in 
(3)  of  section  3  of  the  Internationa 
ral  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Parti  :ipation 
Act  of  1956.     The  amount  appropr  ated 
this  act  shall  be  in  addition  to 
amounts   appropriated   for   such 
tlon   and   shall  remain   available   u^tU  ex 
pended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  fill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  t^ie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  bdd  my 
voice  to  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  making  comment 
with  regard  to  the  psychological  ajnd  cul- 
tural defeat  we  are  apt  to  suffer  at  the 
Brussels  Fair  if  prompt  measures  are  not 
taken  by  the  State  Department  to  sub- 
stantially increase  the  present  ntegardly 
appropriations.  I  understand  tie  diffi- 
culties involved  in  getting  thej  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  with  Isaac  Ste|-n,  over 
there.  All  sorts  of  sacrifices  halre  been 
made  by  that  distinguished  orchestra  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  ttiem  to 
appear.  T 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  f  vmas  made 
available  for  theatrical  producaon  are 
entirely  inadequate.  As  the  Tdistin- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Mihnesota 
stated,  the  United  States  paviliin  may 
remain  dark.  We  may  suffer  a  [serious 
cultural  and  intellectual  setbaclf  if  the 
State  Department  does  not  mot^e  very 
promptly,  indeed,  and  if  this  boHy  does 
not  accept  immediately  the  recommen- 
dation just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  | 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinpruished 
Senator  from  Montana  TMr.  Mansfield], 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Coiimittee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  should  think 
that  this  is  a  matter  important  enough 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  that 
committee. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Mimesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  is  also  a  membei  of  that 
splendid  committee. 

I  feel  strongly,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
tone  of  the  President's  message  today  re- 
quires that  we  give  the  Brussels  Fair  our 
strongest  and  heartiest  approbation.  In 
fact,  personally,  I  found  it  to  be  $  splen- 
did speech.  We  are  back  in  the  ^me  old 
category  of  simply  words  and  m »  deeds. 
I  hope  we  will  see  prompt  action ,  before 
we  suffer  another  humiliating  de  feat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presi*  ent,  in 
the  material  I  have  presented  to  t  le  Sen- 
ate, some  of  which  I  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  and  did  not  read, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Sovie ,  Union 
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has  asked  for  and  received  sp^ce  we  have 
given  up. 

In  fact,  we  have  given  up  scientific  ex 
hibition  space,  on  the  grou^xd  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  use  it. 

It  is  about  time  for  the  Co: 
United  States  to  do  its  job, 
priate  the  money  which  is  n 
is  time  for  the  State  Departn^ent  to  take 
affirmative,  vigorous  action.  We  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up,  be  counted,  ask  for 
and  provide  the  funds  whidh  are  nec- 
essary. 1 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  thought  the 
President's  speech  was  flllel  with  the 
expression  of  lofty  ideals  However, 
again  I  must  say,  in  all  respect,  that  such 
ideals  become  nothing  more 'than  rhet- 
oric unless  they  are  backed  riere  by  per- 
formance and  deeds.  If  the  United 
States  of  America  cannot  affdrd  $15  mil- 
lion to  participate  in  one  of  jthe  world's 
greatest  expositions,  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion can  spend  $60  million,  wQ  had  better 
throw  in  the  sponge  now  and  save  what 
little  we  have.  [ 

We  are  unwilling  to  face|  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  playing  for 
keeps.  The  most  important,  line  in  the 
President's  speech  was  to  th^  effect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  declareq  war  on  us. 
I  have  said  so  from  one  end  of  the  coun 
try  to  the  other.  We  did 
wait  for  the  President 
Khrushchev  said  it  on  the 
tion  program  last  summer. 

The  trouble  is  that  not  en 
leans  are  willing  to  recogn: 
Soviet  Union  has  declared  w 
is  a  different  kind  of  war  than  we  are 
familiar  with,  but  a  war  that  can  be 
devastating,  and,  in  fact,  catiistrophic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prpsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  Ito  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  what  they 
had  to  say  about  the  Bruss^lls  Fair.  I 
understand  that  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra, the  great  violinist,  Isaac  Stern, 
and  other  outstanding  American  musical 
organizations  and  individua 
Invited  to  participate.  Th 
choir  of  Flathead  County,  M( 
been  invited,  but  there  ar 
which  would  enable  them  to 
far. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  ask 
a  group  of  high-school  bosifs 
from  the  Far  West,  from 
Mountain  area,  to  participate.  I  think 
they  would  do  this  country  prtoud  in  com- 
petition with  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  the  folk 
dancers,  violinists,  singers,  ^nd  all  the 
other  accouterments  which  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  at  the  Brussels  Fair. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, this  project  is  "big  time"  with 
them.  The  Soviet  Union  wil^  make  hay. 
I  think  we  should  wake  upl  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  in  addition  to 
sending  groups  and  individuals  from  the 
eastern  seaboard,  we  should  send  the  a 
capella  choir  from  Flathead  County, 
Mont.  They  would  be  more  tnan  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  high-toned  organizations 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  dejtermined  to 
send. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him. 

Sometime  later  this  month  I  Intend 
to  comment  upon  the  great  contribution 
recently  made  by  Marion  Anderson,  the 
celebrated  artist,  in  a  special  telecast 
over  the  Colimibia  Broadcasting  System. 
It  illustrates  the  impact  of  a  cultural 
program  such  as  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur very  heartily  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
which  has  been  so  ably  seconded  by  other 
Senators,  to  the  effect  that  the  exhibit 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
great  Brussels  Fair  should  not  be  handi- 
capped or  curtailed  by  inadequate  funds, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

I  am  rarely  heard  to  speak  in  defense 
of  the  State  Department.  It  may  be 
that  the  State  Department  has  never 
asked  for  as  much  as  it  should  have 
asked  In  this  matter.  On  that  question 
I  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opin- 
ion. However.  I  feel  that  the  Record 
should  clearly  show  that  the  Congress 
itself  has  been  derelict  In  responding  to 
the  requests  made  to  it  very  urgently  by 
the  State  Department  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  our  exhibit  at  the  Brussels  Pair. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  the  entire  amount 
requested  should  have  been  granted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  very  active  in 
that  behalf.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  there  were  differences  of  opinion, 
both  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  and  that  when  we 
reached  the  stage  of  conference,  we  suf- 
fered a  still  further  loss. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  time  to  try  to  fix  responsibility  for 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  raising  the  question.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  speedily  repair,  insofar 
as  it  can,  its  dereliction,  by  rapidly  pass- 
ing the  appropriation  now  requested  as 
a  supplemental  item,  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  Nation  to  participate  in  the  Brus- 
sels Fair  in  an  adequate  and  creditable 
manner.  I  believe  that  by  so  doing  we 
shall  well  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  free  people  of 
the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Let  us  follow  the 
example  which  he  set  in  the  committee. 
If  we  do  so,  I  believe  there  will  be  no 
problem.  Congress  must  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  what  they  have  had  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  Brussels  Pair,  al- 
though that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
I  sought  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cullman,  to  whom  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  has  re- 
ferred, is  a  very  distinguished  New 
Yorker.  In  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  he 
has  been  up  on  Capitol  Hill  fighting  the 


battle  tooth  and  nail,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment deserves  major  criticism.  It  has 
sent  to  us  its  requests  for  money.  But. 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  truly 
said,  with  typical  fairness,  the  derelic- 
tion has  been  here.  However,  bygones 
will  not  help  us  at  all.  The  thing  to  do 
now  Is  to  react  as  we  should. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  determina- 
tion being  shown  here  today  will  persist, 
and  that  all  of  us  who  have  friends  in 
the  other  body  will  talk  with  them,  which 
will  help  materially  in  righting  this  very 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  United 
States. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  praise  of  our  friend  from  Minnesota 
for  raising  this  question  at  the  opening 
gun.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  raised. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  remedies  which 
we  need  to  apply,  in  the  new  spirit  de- 
scribed today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  a  determination 
to  do  rather  than  to  make  lofty  protes- 
tations. 

THE  PLIGHT  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  bills  dealing  with  agriculture  will 
be  introduced  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
relating  to  my  impression  of  them. 
Some  of  us  are  determined  to  make  sure 
that  farm -people  are  not  neglected. 

In  this  period  of  mounting  crisis  In 
agriculture,  I  take  encouragement  from 
a  recently  organized  movement  on  the 
part  of  farmers  themselves  through 
which  proposals  of  and  by  farmers  can 
be  brour;ht  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

This  organization,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commodity  Or- 
ganizations, is  made  up  exclusively  of 
organizations  representing  the  view- 
point of  agricultural  producers. 

The  movement  grew  out  of  an  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  many  agricultural 
leaders  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  that 
our  agricultural  policies  could  become 
meaningless  for  the  lack  of  unity  within 
the  ranks  of  agriculture.  A  strong  stim- 
ulus was  given  to  the  origination  of  the 
idea  more  than  1  year  ago,  when  our 
esteemed  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry called  on  the  national  farm  groups 
to  unite  in  the  interest  of  a  prosperous 
American  agriculture.  It  is  regrettable 
but  the  record  shows  that  apparently  ir- 
reconcilable differences  between  so- 
called  general  farm  organizations  made 
imity  highly  improbable. 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  classic  argument  on  the  best  way 
to  develop  agricultural  legislation. 
Farm  organizations  are  split  in  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  overall  gen- 
eral umbrella-type  farm  legislation  is 
more  effective  and  appropriate  or 
whether  the  commodity-by-commodity 
approach  is  wiser. 

Member  organizations  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Commodity  Organizations 
support  the  commodity-by-commodity 
approach.    But  recognize  that  no  one 


commodity  group  can  "go  it  alone."  As 
a  result,  they  are  working  together,  for 
each  other  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and 
are  willing  to  support  a  general  farm  bill 
as  long  as  it  is  tailored  to  needs  and  de- 
sires of  individual  commodities.  The 
conference  is  fortimate  in  having  as 
members  those  people  nationally  recog- 
nized as  being  the  best  informed  and 
having  complete  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  marketing  of 
their  respective  commodities. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
have  available  to  it  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress  the  counsel  and  the  pro- 
posals from  the  organizations  mttUng  up 
the  National  Conference  of  Commodity 
Organizations. 

Since  the  first  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence, in  May  1957,  through  the  subse- 
quent three  meetings  of  the  groups,  sev- 
eral things  stand  out  that  impress  me 
very  much.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
liberations by  the  conference  begin  from 
the  grassroots.  Second,  the  interest 
shown  by  each  commodity  representative 
in  the  conference  in  the  problems  facing 
producers  of  the  various  commodities. 
Third,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
conference  meetings,  which  show  a  gen- 
uine and  sincere  interest  on  the  parts  of 
the  participants  to  arrive  at  sound  pro- 
posals to  improve  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  maintain  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
household  and  industrial  consumers. 

The  approach  to  be  followed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Commodity  Or- 
ganizations in  bringing  various  proposals 
before  the  Congress  was  discussed  and 
agreed  to  during  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference in  December  In  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
The  conference  has  already  asked  for 
informal  meetings  with  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  to  ex- 
plore solutions  to  the  farm  problems  with 
them  and  seek  their  covmsel.  Proposals 
for  various  commodities,  including  corn, 
milk,  poultry.  Uvestock.  peanuts,  and 
others,  have  been  completed  or  will  be 
completed  within  a  very  short  time. 

Here  we  have  tangible  evidence  of  a 
house  united — one  that  has  firm  under- 
pinnings in  the  soil  of  America.  There 
is  every  possibility  and  probability  of 
sound,  constructive  legislation  coming 
out  of  the  work  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commodity  Organizations.  I 
propose  to  work  closely  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  organization  in  the 
development  of  needed  legislation. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  informal  meet- 
ing early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
between  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  representatives 
of  the  conference  could  be  most  helpful 
to  all  of  us.  I  understand  that  such  a 
meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  understand  that  the  conference  will 
have  available  within  a  short  time  spe- 
cific proposals  covering  com.  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  several  other  commodities. 
These  proposals  will  be  based  on  the  de- 
liberations of  the  conference  over  the 
past  7  months  and  will  represent  the 
thinking  of  people  with  a  vast  back- 
ground of  knowledge  on  these  individual 
commodities.    The  confidence  growing 
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out  of  this  knowledge  phis  the  announced 
Intention  of  the  conference  membership 
to  seek  counsel  from  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  encourage  me  in  my 
belief  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  Join  the  various  forces  in 
-agriculture  and  come  up  with  a  degree  of 
unity  from  which  much  can  be  accom- 
plished. This  approach  can  do  much 
more.  It  can  provide  a  real  service  to 
Congressional  committees  by  bringing 
before  these  committees  producer-sup- 
ported solutions  to  our  agricultural  prob- 
lems. I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  reviewing  these  proposals  on  such 
commodities  as  com,  feed  grains,  find 
dairy,  and  will  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  see  how  these  proposals  can  be  geared 
to  our  food  and  fiber  program. 


THE  GREAT  POTENTIAL  FOR 
MANKIND 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  delivered  by  General  SamofT, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  delivered 
at  the  Time-Life,  Stanford  Interna- 
tional Conference,  held  at  San  Francisco 
last  October. 

At  the  conference,  leaders  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  finance  from  the 
principal  nations  of  the  free  world — 
more  or  less  following  the  pattern  of  our 
own  Rockefeller  report — discussed  so- 
lutions to  the  Communist  economic 
challenge  and  the  challenges  imposed 
by  its  dramatic  technological  progress, 
which  was  brought  to  our  attention  again 
when  the  President  spoke  this  morning. 
It  is  a  challenge  which,  I  may  say  with 
pardonable  pride,  I  have  consistently 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  ever 
since  my  earliest  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  back  in  1947  and  1948. 
General  Samoff  sums  up  the  goal  we 
seek  as  a  desire  to  increase  the  material 
well-being  of  all  mankind  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  expanding  freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Potential  ro«  BIankins 

Distinguished  speakers,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, the  theme  of  ova  session  this  after- 
noon— ^The  Great  Potential  for  Mankind — is 
so  pertinent  to  the  major  dilemmas  of  this 
crucial  and  historic  period  that  I  consider  It 
a  privilege  to  have  been  asked  to  participate. 
Your  own  presence  here  is  convincing  evi- 
dence that  you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  times  and  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  viable  solutions. 

The  economic  questions  that  we  have  gath- 
ered to  discuss  are  inextricably  linked  with 
the  political,  military,  social,  and  Ideological 
issues  posed  by  the  Communist  challenge  to 
the  basic  human  values  of  our  civilization. 
Economic  pressures  and  changes,  related  to 
the  amazing  progress  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  last  few  generations,  have 
swelled  the  tides  of  unrest  today  inimdating 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  problems  Involved  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  easy  analysis  or  glib  solutions.  But 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  being  given 
earnest  study  by  people  like  yourselves— 
leaders  of  the  free  world's  business,  financial, 
and  educational  institutions — gives  strong 
hoj^  for  progress. 

AU  of  us  are  Indebted  to  Time-Life  Inter- 
national and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
for  their  public-spirited  Initiative  in  spon- 


soring a  conference  of  the  scope  imd  sig- 
nificance of  this  one.  A  special  prord  of 
commendation  is  In  order.  I  think,  for  the 
conference  chairman,  our  good  friend  Haxry 
Luce.  He  deserves  omt  thanks  for  tlie  char- 
acteristically energetic  leadership  Ihe  has 
brought  to  this  effort,  and  for  the  niasterful 
manner  in  which  he  set  out  the  broajd  objec- 
tives of  this  conference  In  his  Iincheon 
remarks. 

At  our  session  this  afternoon,  we  a  re  going 
to  attempt  an  assessment  of  the  Fre^  World's 
economic  potentials.  We  will  try  td  outline 
the  needs  and  the  goals  for  industrial  pro- 
duction during  the  next  several  decades. 
This  Is  an  imposing  assignment,  indeed,  be- 
cause it  demands  that  we  project  durselves 
into  the  future  with  all  the  hazards  and 
uncertainties  that  such  an  exercise  implies. 
Tet  the  dlfBcultles  of  the  task  give  us  no 
Justification  for  withdrawing  our  Int  tUigence 
from  contemplating  the  future.  <  >\it  own 
generation  is  responsible  for  paEsltg  on  to 
the  next  one  the  potentials  for  c<  ntlnued 
and  expanded  well-being.  It  is  our  clear  re- 
sponslbUlty,  therefore,  to  plan  ahead  to  meet 
those  requirements  that  now  can  be  :  oreseen. 

THE  OVERRIDIMG  FACT:  TECHNOLOfl  ICAL 
PROGRESS 

In  evaluating  the  economic  pote:  itials  of 
the  Free  World — ^in  the  solemn  dedication 
that  it  shall  remain  free — we  might  well  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  \<lse  and 
eminent  elder  statesman,  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
In  his  recently  published  autobiogra  phy,  Mr. 
Baruch  lists  three  indispensable  cc  adltions 
for  success  in  any  venture. 

"First,"  he  says,  "one  must  get  fhe  facts 
of  a  situation  or  problem. 

"Second,  one  must  form  a  judginent  as 
to  what  those  facts  portend. 

"Third,  one  must  act  In  time — be  ore  it  is 
too  late." 

The  overriding  fact  of  the  next  several 
decades,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  tech:  lological 
progress  on  a  scale  unparalleled  ir  all  our 
previous  history.  Just  10  days  ago  we  saw 
a  fateful  forerunner  of  this  techjiological 
futiu-e  in  the  launching,  by  Soviet  Hussia,  of 
the  first  manmade  satellite — an  epochal 
event  that  pointed  up  both  the  proi  oise  and 
the  perU  of  the  years  ahead. 

Because  of  the  prospects  for  techi  lological 
progress,  it  is  my  best  judgment  Jaat  the 
possibilities  for  achieving  the  economic 
goals  we  seek  are  truly  enormoual  "These 
goals  have  been  stated  many  timet;  and  in 
many  ways.  But  they  can  be  sxm  med  up 
quite  simply:  We  want  to  increase  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  aU  mankind  in  a  i  atmos- 
phere of  expanding  freedom.  In  i  ttalning 
this  objective,  technology  can  be  a  decisive 
factor.  For  economic  growth  comes  through 
change,  and  change  depends  on  icientiflc 
discovery  and  its  practical  applicatl<|n. 

Just  as  many  of  today's  basic  inventions 
were  discernible  in  the  great  awakening  of 
science  In  the  18th  and  lOth  centuries,  so 
today,  in  our  research  laboratories,  we  can 
see  the  shape  of  things  to  come-  -teclino- 
logical  marvels  that  promise  new  :  brms  of 
energy,  new  controls  and  new  matt  rials  for 
the  future.  Never  before  in  hist<  ry  have 
two  such  prodigious  forces  as  atot  lies  and 
electronics  unfolded  simultaneous!^.  It  is 
a  portent  of  amazing  changes  ahead  ;liat  wiU 
overshadow  even  the  dramatic  advances  of 
the  last  50  years.  The  new  types  cf  energy 
released  by  the  atom  and  controlled  by  the 
electron  have  already  altered  the  character 
of  everyday  life,  and  they  give  premise  of 
revolutionizing  over  lives  even  mon :  drasti- 
cally in  the  decades  to  come.  ' 

Technology,  the  common  hoard  tf  man's 
tools  and  techniques,  had  appropriately 
been  called  our  primary  resource.  [Without 
it,  all  other  resources  would  be  economically 
stagnant.  With  it.  all  other  resoxvces  can 
achieve  startling  new  dimensions  ^  useful- 
ness. I 

Let  ns  oonsider,  for  a  moment,  tkie  pros- 
pective impact  of  technological  innovation. 
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first  on  our  material  resouzoes, 
our  human  resources. 

TBCHNOLOCT  AND  OtTR  MATZRIAlJ  KMBOVHCKB 

We  have  heard  disquieting  admonitions 
that  mankind  is  using  up  its  p^eclovw  stock 
of  raw  materials  at  an  alarmiitg  rate.  Tet 
even  as  these  resources  are  being  constuned, 
new  and  better  ones  are  becoming  available 
through  increased  luiowledge  atul  Improved 
technology. 

The  scientific  creativity  that  produced  the 
awesome  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  can 
also  give  the  world  all  that  it  peeda  In  the 
way  of  energy.  It  will,  in  tims,  l>e  possible 
for  us  to  extract  atomic  fuel  fri>m  relatively 
inexpensive  materials,  making  uuciear  [Kiwer 
both  plentiful  and  economical.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  becomes  obvioi^s  when  we 
realize  that  a  single  pound  of^  xiranium  la 
capable  of  releasing  more  energy  than  1,S00 
tons  of  coal.  In  the  not-too-di|stant  future, 
the  atom  will  supply  the  poweif  for  most  of 
our  oceangoing  ships,  our  airplanes,  and 
even  trains  and  factories.  It  will  light,  heat, 
and  cool  houses,  and  run  ova  television  sets 
and  home  appliances.  I 

Through  advances  In  technology,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  sun's  rays  also  will  Eventually  be 
harnessed  to  serve  man's  ecoi^omic  needs. 
The  solar  energy  reaching  the  earth  in  a 
single  day  is  equal  to  that  released  by  3  mU- 
lion  wartime  atomic  bombs,  anf  now  we  are 
learning  how  to  channel  it  to  otr  uses.  This 
form  of  energy  should  prove  etpeclally  Im- 
portant to  the  underdeveloped  tropical  re- 
gions where  solar  power  is  superabiindxuit. 
but  where  coxmtries  cannot  afford  eulequate 
fuel  and  [>ower  of  the  existing  types. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Impk-oving  tech- 
nology will  give  the  world  a  vast  array  of 
new  materials  to  meet  almost]  any  si>ecifl- 
cations  that  man  can  envisage.  New  plas- 
tics, ceramics,  lubricants,  and  Icategories  of 
substances  yet  unnamed  will  become  avail- 
able for  personal  and  industrial  uses. 


TBCBNOLOGT    AKD    OX7B    BTTMAM 

A  beneflcient  Impact  of  technology  can 
also  be  expected  on  otir  hvunsn  resources. 
For  one  thing,  man's  life  span  wUll  be  further 
extended  and  his  productive  yefirs  increased 
by  vital  progress  in  preventive  tnedicine.  di- 
agnosis, and  treatment  of  human  ills.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  average  baby  born 
In  the  city  of  Rome  had  a  lifte  expectancy 
of  scarcely  20  years.  Today,  a  baby  bom  in 
this  city  of  Ban  Francisco  can  look  forward 
to  a  life  expectancy  of  70  yeajts.  In  a  few 
more  decades,  the  normal  life  span  of  an 
Individual  will  approach  the  ctnturj  xaaati. 
taking  some  of  the  force  out  )f  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein's  complaint  that  "the  trouble  with 
civilization  is  that  we  don't  Uve  long  enough 
to  make  use  of  our  experiences." 

New  methods  and  new  techniques  win 
greatly  expand  man's  food  resources,  thus 
helping  to  eliminate  the  ghastly  specter  of 
famine  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  New 
scientific  advances  will  open  the  way  to  an 
era  of  relative  economic  abundance,  free- 
ing more  and  more  people  fron  the  numb- 
ing pressures  of  poverty  and  thi  Teby,  no  less 
Important,  canceling  out  a  miin  cause  of 
social  discontent  and  disorder. 

One  of  the  most  far-reachini  of  our  new 
technological  developments  wilj  be  automa- 
tion— the  use  of  self-operatilig  noachines 
with  electronic  devices  that  check  the  prod 
uct  automatically  and  adjust 
as  required.  We  have  so  far 
beginnings  in  this  field.  Autoritation  prom- 
ises to  free  man  at  work  from  Idrab  routine 
and  to  give  him  ever  broader  4cope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  highest  skills.  |  It  promises 
more  Jobs  calling  for  those  himiin  attributes, 
such  as  imagination  and  Judgment,  that 
technology  can  never  duplicate 
is  bound  to  be  a  massive  upgrac  ing  of  man's 
skills  and  his  Joy  in  labor. 

OPPOKl'UNiri  OR  DISASriRf 

These,  then,  are  a  few  Indlciitlons  of  the 
great  potential  for  mankind.    1  hey  offer  the 


he  machine 
n  only  the 


exhilarating  prospect  of  wider  Industrializa- 
tion, higher  standards  of  living,  and  a  more 
satisfjrlng  life  for  all  mankind.  As  Sir  Win- 
ston ChiirchUl  has  so  aptly  phrased  it,  "Mod- 
ern science  is  standing  on  tiptoe,  ready  to 
open  the  doors  to  a  golden  age." 

Tet  we  must  be  ever  mindful  that  the 
triumphs  of  science  and  technology  I  have 
touched  upon  can  be  wiped  out  by  forces 
of  destruction.  Our  times  have  been  called 
times  of  continuing  crisis.  The  word  "crisis" 
in  Chinese  is  a  combination  of  two  symbols. 
One  is  the  symbol  of  "opportunity."  The 
other  is  the  symbol  of  "disaster."  It  U  for 
mankind  to  decide  which  of  these  wlU  be 
our  destiny. 

The  possibilities  of  science  offer  the  human 
race  the  chance  to  achieve  a  finer  destiny. 
What  we  need  most  is  a  determination,  rooted 
In  spiritual  faith,  to  apply  our  new  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  to  peaceful  pvu-sults. 
The  answer  to  the  question.  "WUl  science 
make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to  live?" 
lies  not  with  science  and  technology  as  such, 
but  rather  with  each  one  of  us  as  respon- 
sible individuals. 

One  of  our  prime  responsibilities  is  to  keep 
Informed.  For  if  we  are  to  make  wise  choices. 
we  must — as  Mr.  Baruch  has  suggested — get 
the  facts,  form  Judgments  about  them,  and 
then  act  before  it  is  too  late.  To  give  us 
the  facts  about  the  free  world's  economic 
potientials  and  to  help  us  arrive  at  sound 
Judgments,  we  have  with  vis  today  three  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  social  scientists.  The 
first  will  analyze  world  population  trends 
over  the  next  several  decades.  The  second 
wlU  discuss  the  rising  per  capita  demands 
for  goods  and  services  throughout  the  world. 
The  third  will  deal  with  the  Implications  of 
these  two  factors — rising  population  and 
rising  demands — for  world  Industrial  pro- 
duction. 

What  we  are  presenting.  In  effect,  is  a 
basic  equation  of  economics — rising  popula- 
tion plus  rising  demands  equal  rising  pro- 
duction. 


THE  DEBATE  OP  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1957 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord.  This 
is  a  statement  which  I  Issued  on  August 
30,  1957,  too  late  to  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Record;  therefore,  I  make  the 
request  at  this  time  that  it  be  printed 
in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  THxniMONo 

In  vie\i^  of  remarks  made  on  the  Hoar  of 
the  Senate  today  (August  30,  1957).  and 
later  amended  to  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  by  Senator  Long,  of  Louisi- 
ana. I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
issue  a  statement. 

I  want  to  review  briefiy  the  coxu'se  of 
events  which  led  to  my  extended  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
(August  28  and  29,   1957). 

At  the  final  caucus  of  the  southern  Sen- 
ators on  Saturday,  August  24  (1957).  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  an  organized  ex- 
tended debate  would  not  be  held.  However, 
it  was  also  agreed  that  each  Senator  was 
on  his  own  to  oppose  the  bill  as  best  he 
could.  From  the  beginning.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  It  was  my  duty  to  oppose  the  bill 
strongly.  Last  weekend  (August  24)  I  pre- 
pared an  address  from  the  material  I  had 
been  assembling  for  a  long  time,  although 
I  still  had  not  decided  how  long  I  would 
q>eak. 

After  further  consideration  of  the  so- 
called  civil-rights  biU  and  the  compromise 
proposed  by  the  House.  I  came  to  the  con- 


clusion that  I  should  make  a  long  speech 
against  the  bill.  Also,  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  fvu^her  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  organized 
extended  debate  should  be  conducted  by  the 
southern  Senators. 

When  I  arrived  at  this  latter  conclusion 
on  Wednesday  (Augxist  28).  I  went  to  Sen- 
ator Russell's  office  and  told  hlm  that  I 
planned  to  make  a  long  speech  and  sug- 
gested that  be  call  the  southern  Senators 
Into  session  again  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  an  organized  effort.  Senator 
Russell  stated  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
southern  Senators  requested  hlm  to  do  so, 
he  would  call  them  back  for  another  caucus, 
but,  that  in  lieu  of  such  requests,  he  would 
not  call  another  caucus  in  view  of  the  pre- 
vious understanding  on  Saturday  (August 
24)  that  each  Senator  would  foUow  his  own 
course. 


THE  MALLORY  CASE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  6, 1958,  the  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  published  an  edi- 
torial which  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  entire  American  public. 
It  is  entitled  "Lock  Your  Doors,"  and  this 
is  what  it  has  to  say: 

The  police  are  on  the  prowl  again — looking 
for  one  Andrew  R.  Mallory.  They  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  knows  where  he  is. 

Mallory,  for  the  benefit  of  those  with 
short  memories,  was  released  from  Jail  last 
June  after  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  his 
conviction  on  a  rape  charge.  He  was  guilty — 
no  doubt  of  that.  But  the  Court  said  that 
the  police  had  not  arraigned  hlm  (formally 
charged  him)  soon  enough  after  his  arrest. 
The  effect  of  this  Coiirt  action  was  to  in- 
validate his  uncoerced  confession  and  other 
corroborating  evidence.  So  Mallory.  who  had 
Ijeen  sentenced  to  death,  had  to  be  turned 
loose. 

Now  the  police  are  hunting  again  for  Mal- 
lory. He  ie  wanted  for  housebreaking  and 
assaulting  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  had 
befriended  him.  And  this  within  6  months 
after  his  release  from  Jail. 

The  real  point,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  that  the 
law,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
is  too  heavily  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
criminal.  The  public,  or  society,  or  whatever 
descriptive  term  one  may  care  to  use,  is  en- 
titled to  some  consideration,  too.  As  matters 
stand,  the  public  is  not  getting  it.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mallory  should  be  in  Jail 
or  in  a  mental  institution.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — he  ought  not  to  be  roaming  the 
streets  of  this  city.  And  as  long  as  he  and 
others  like  him  are  on  the  loose  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  the  doors  locked. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  hopeless  situations. 
It  can  be  remedied.  But  the  remedy  will 
have  to  come  from  Congress.  We  hope  the 
returning  legislators  wiU  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  spell  out  the  law  of  prompt  ar- 
raignment In  terms  that  are  unmistakably 
clear — clear  enough,  at  least — to  keep  Mallory 
and  those  like  him  off  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  two  statements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year  after 
the  Mallory  decision  was  handed  down. 
I  made  those  statements,  as  I  make  this 
one  today,  in  an  effort  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  reversal  of  this  and  other 
recent  rulings  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  rulings  have  resulted  in  substi- 
tuting the  views  of  sociologists  for  estab- 
lished law,  providing  greater  protection 
for  Communists  and  Communist  sympa- 
thizers and  convicted  felons,  and  adding 
a  post  mortem  codicil  to  a  decedent's 
last  will  and  testament  as  was  done  in 
the  Girard  College  case. 


The  vital  choice  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try today  is  that  of  judicial  limitation  or 
judicial  tyranny.  The  history  of  limited 
governmental  powers  is  one  of  Uberty. 
The  history  of  unlimited  governmental 
powers  is  one  of  tyranny.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  will  aline  themselves  before  it  is 
too  late  with  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  provide  for  a 
Government  of  limited  powers. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGE- 
COMMENTS  BY  SENATOR  MARTIN 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President. 
In  his  message  today  President  Eisen- 
hower outlined  a  program  by  which  Con- 
gress can  help  guide  the  Nation  through 
troubled  times,  domestically  as  well  as 
internationally.  Domestically,  the  Pres- 
ident's program  will  help  to  maintain  a 
stable  economy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
care  for  the  essential  welfare  needs  of 
the  people.  Internationally,  it  will 
maintain  our  national  defenses  at  an 
adequate  level  but  will  avoid  the  hysteri- 
cal excesses  being  preached  by  some  who 
seek  to  make  a  political  issue  of  those 
defenses. 

President  Eisenhower  today  inspired 
many  prolonged  expressions  of  appreci- 
ation and  approval  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  joint  session. 

With  the  loyal  and  united  cooperation 
of  Congress,  we  can  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued peace  and  prosperity. 


PAYEES  RBCETVINO  $50,000  OR  MORE 
UNDER  THE  1957  ACREAGE  RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  report  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  December  19,  1957,  In  which  are 
listed  67  payees  who  received  $50,000  or 
more  under  the  1957  acreage  reserve 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Wtuhington,  D.  C,  December  19. 1957, 
Hon.  John  J.  Wnj.iAMs. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wn.LTAits :  We  are  enclosing 
a  preliminary  tabulation  of  payees  receivinf 
large  payments  under  the  1967  acreage  re- 
serve program  as  requested  in  your  letters  cf 
J\ily  22.  1957.  and  December  11.  1957.  Tour 
letters  requested  data  pertaining  to  pay- 
ments of  910.000  or  more.  It  appears  that 
there  will  be  about  3,500  of  such  cases,  many 
of  which  operate  farms  In  other  States. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  oorrespondenos 
with  such  other  States  In  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  total  payments  received  by  eatdi 
payee  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  several  weeks  before  the  correspond- 
ence with  all  affected  State  and  county  of- 
fices can  be  completed  and  the  results  in- 
corporated in  a  final  list. 

Therefore,  the  attached  list  is  transmitted 
so  that  you  may  have  the  data  on  a  prelim- 
inary basis  for  the  67  payees  who  apparently 
earned  $50,000  or  more.  We  will  transmit 
the  tLaal  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

Taxrm  D.  Morsb, 
Under  Seoretarjf, 


1  . 
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Preliminary  liH  of  payees  receiving  1957  soil  bank  acreage  reservt 


Name  and  address 


Oarvey  Fanns,  Colby,  Kans 

Harris    Banc)ies,    Poat    Office   Box    7, 

Sahaurifci,  Arii. 

Ray  Fbnapan,  Red  Top,  Calif 

Tiorra  Prieta  Ranch,  Box  938,  Eloy,  Am. 
Sutter  Basin  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Robhlns,  Calif. 
Westlake  Farms,  Star  Route,  Stratford, 

Calif. 
Robert  Pelletier,  1224  Mount  Lowe  Dr., 

Bakersfleld,  Calif. 
J.  H.  WiU  ams.  Route  1,  Box  77,  Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Crews  Farm,  Box  352,  Pecos,  Tex 

Vista  !>!  Llano  Farms,  Route  1,  Box  23, 

Firebaush,  Calif. 

J.  W.  Baiiehman,  Liberal,  Kans 

Jackson  &  Reinert,  Paso  Robles,  Cahf... 
EstreUa  Land  &  Cattle  Co.,  Box  37, 

Olendale,  Ariz. 
Hammonds  Ranch,  Inc.,  Routes  1  and  2, 

Box  130,  Firebaugh,  Calif. 
J.  W.  B.  Farms  and  John  Banghman 

estate.  Liberal,  Kans. 
Moser  Ranch,  Route  6,  DeKalb,  Tex... 
Duncan   Bros.,    Post   Office   Box   645, 

Alvin,  Tex. 
SherreU  and  La  Follette,  867  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Newhall    Land   A   FanninK   Co.,   Post 

Office  Box  05,  Firebaugh,  Calif. 
John  W.  Baughman  Farms  Co.,  Liberal 

Kans. 
Sunset  Ranches.  Ine.,  Route  2,  Box  23, 

Chandler,  Ariz. 
Porter  &  Wentz,  Box  ?70,  Brownsyflle, 

Tex. 
Farmers  Investment  Co.,  Route  1.  Box 

138,  Eloy.  \T\t. 
American  ChristLin  Institute,  Post  OflBce 

Box  *)96.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  ,- 

Mississippi  State  Penitentiary,  Parch- 

man.  Miss. 
Eddie  J.  Carpenter  and  Patricio  Brijalba, 

2030  Washington,  Pecos,  Tex. 

J.  Ernest  Bertrand,  Oakley,  Kans 

Martin  Hereford,  Inc.,  Madras.  Oreg 

Stanley  aiul  McDaniel,  2202  West  Mc- 
Dowell, Phoenix,  Ariz. 
O.  L.  Oarmon,  Jr.,  Route  1,  Mark,  Miss. . 
Geo.  B.  Franklin  &  Son,  Holly  Ridpe, 

La. 
Raymond  Thomas,  Inc.,  Box  O,  Five 

Points,  Calif. 
Glen  U.  Shay,  Route  1,  Eloy,  Ariz 


Coin  pen- 
ntion 


$278,187.38 
200. 701. 80 

13a  122.  20 
13.S,  107. 45 
128.  442. 88 
125,942.80 

124, 378. 80 

120.08a  50 

107, 200. 00 
103,411.02 

102, 357. 21 
97,209.00 
96,706l50 

95,635.64 

89,  522. 03 

87.094.32 
85,953.11 

84.103.40 

83,903.90 

80, 074.  58 

79,158.50 

75,  S76. 37 

74,  573.  SO 

73.08a  40 

71.000.00 

To.soaeo 

70.337.70 
69, 767. 16 
09,300.00 

67,097.40 
67,040.33 

66.839.50 

66.540.60 


Reserre 
acres 


22.7710 
1,66GlO 

1,629.2 

an.  8 

1,99a  7 
1,293.9 

797.3 

1,6826 

8oao 

1,996.0 

40.  863.  5 

3,08e.O 

586.1 

928.4 

2, 279. 2 

905.6 
1,090.9 

632.3 

87a  5 

32,G0a5 

645.9 

3,199.0 

614.3 

553.7 

1,000.0 

443.4 

3. 914.  0 

2,  4S6.  0 

420.0 

763.7 
957.  7 

395.  5 
421.2 


Commodity 


Wheat 
Cotton. 

Cotton  and  rice. 
Cotton. 

Wheat  and  rice. 
Cotton. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
\^^leat. 

Do, 

Do. 

Cotton. 

Wheat  and  cotton. 

Whe»t 

Cotton  and  wheat. 
Rioe. 

C3tton. 

Cotton  and  rice. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Wheat. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Do. 

Da 

Da 


Nam<  and  address 


Ar 


Fari  IS 
,  Ci  if. 


Cbui  Chiusdin 

Casa  Grande, 
Progresso  Farms 
8.  A.Camp 

Idaho. 
Lee  Wikon  A  C< 
Floyd  N.timith 

ell,  Phoenix 
J.  T.  Fanrason  <* 
Peres,  Nickel  <Si 

ton,  Los  Banoi 
Paul  .M.  Brophy 

Ariz. 
Winters  Farm, 

Peros,  Tex. 
Wa«f  dell  Ranch 
Broadview 

FlrobauRh 
Fl.'uler  Laud  Co 

Colo. 
Dan  Selleman,  . 
J.  L.  Hodges,  Bi 
Cbandler    Co.. 

Stockton.  Tex 
Rio  Grande  Can 
Clark   &   Roberts, 

Tex. 
Bine  K.  Wong, 
Bi-County    ~ 

Wash. 
Delmar  Darrett, 
Allen  i  Rilch, 
William  E.  OlotJ 

Calif. 
Thomas    L, 

Dumas,  Tex. 
Lay  ton   Knaggs 

Calif. 
W.  M.and  A.  B 

Memphis,  1 
Warren  N.  M< 
The  Garln  Co. 

baunh,  Calif. 
Bentley  Johnsto  i 
W.  J.  .\sniussen 
B.  F.  Younger, 

Ariz. 
Re<lfern  Banchi 

Calif. 
Dale  Steele,  For  I 
R.  J.  Roesling 

San  Francisco 
Tom  Moore,  N 


Elancbes,  Inc„  Box  E, 
riz. 

1302  Park,  Pecoe,  Tex.. 
5  Co.,  Box  242,  Rupert, 


,  Wikon,  Ark 

o.,  2100  West  McDow- 

Iz. 

Son,  Lyon,  Miss 

Pfltzer,  619  Washing- 

Calif. 

Box  686,  Casa  Grande, 


]  ox  8,  Verhalen  Station, 


:o.,  Waddell,  Aril 

Route  2,   Box  87, 


Tei  0 
looi ' 


<  This  list  may  be  altered  somewhat  when  cross  checking  across  State  and  county  lines  is  completed. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  CONGRESSES  AND  PARLIA- 
MENTS OF  NATO  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  the  United  States  Senate  have  the 
great  honor  of  being  visited  today  by 
Members  of  a  number  of  Congresses  and 
Parliaments  of  NATO  countries. 

A  number  of  Senators  present  In  the 
Chamber  today,  including  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  myself,  were  present  in  Paris  and 
had  the  great  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  NATO  parliamentary 
association. 

We  feel  that  the  person-to-person 
contacts  by  Members  of  Parliaments 
and  Congresses  of  the  NATO  nations 
can  do  much  to  strengthen  and  imify  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  We 
feel  also  that  visitations,  back  and  forth, 
by  Members  of  the  Parliaments  and 
Congresses  of  the  15  NATO  nations  will 
result  in  a  gi-eater  imderstanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  common  aims  and 
our  mutual  problems. 

On  this  day,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  excellent  state  of  the 
Union  message  has  placed  so  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  Importance  of  NATO, 
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compensation  in  excess  of  $50,000  • 


Compen- 
sation 


3976  York  St.,  Denver, 

^aw.  Miss 

S4«,  Buckeye,  Arte  ... 
t-tockton    Hotel,    Fort 

,  McAUen,  Tex 

1514  Morris,  Peoos, 

Aox  277,  Marana,  Arte... 
Fiiri  IS,    Box   550,    Prosser, 

Box  1081,  .^marillo,  Tex. 

^oute  1,  Lyon,  Miss 

,  Box  86,  Tranquillity, 

Mfvan.    Hartley    Route, 

Box   070,    Woodland, 

Nickey,  355  Ooodwyn, 


1  ost 


Box207,  Alvln,Tex... 
OlBce  Box  245,  Fire- 


,  DeKalb,  Tex 

Agar,  S.  Dak 

5r.,  Box  1176,  Buckeye, 

Box  305,  Dos  Palos, 

,  Kans 

'o.,  244  California  St., 

Calif. 

rasota,  Tex 


166,466.40 

65, 4oaoo 

64.886.02 

64,851.10 
64, 35a  00 

<I8,  OW.  00 
62,906.80 

62,104.80 

61. 833. 60 

60.8S5.00 
60,681.00 

60,008.13 

60, 902. 80 
68, 925. 00 
68,783.60 

59, 642.  52 
67, 533.  70 

8«,70O.OO 
66, 619. 64 

65. 974. 61 
58,354.40 
65,073.20 

K655.83 

64,388.47 

63.806.00 

53.580.40 
S3.50a92 

53,100.00 
62, 807.  67 
62,503.00 

61, 480.  60 

51,180.42 
51,024.50 

60,426.60 


Reserve 
acres 


367.9 

44a  0 
1,299.8 

820.1 

soao 

730.7 
79X8 

466.4 

361.6 

369.0 
637.0 

3,017.0 

804.8 

399.5 
406.6 

1,333.2 
376.6 

4.'W).0 
XeiLS 

4,492.1 
82S.4 
480.0 

6kl4fi.6 

788.2 

627.5 

023.8 
839.0 

eoao 

3,355.0 
350.0 

82910 

%649.7 
389.5 

787.  r 


<!oixunodit7 


Cotton. 

Do. 
Whpat. 

Co4toa. 


Da 


Colt 
Rio! 


Colt 


it  is,  therefore,  very  significant  that  we 
should  have  with  us  this  distinguished 
group  of  parliamentarians,  ^om  I 
should  like  to  introduce  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time : 

Hon.  Eric  A.  Winkler,  of  (Canada. 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Hon.  Carl  Langseth,  Permaneit  Un- 
dersecretary, Danish  Ministry  jf  De- 
fense. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Normann,  of  Denmark, 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  Franz  Engst,  Staff  Assls  ant  to 
the  Bundestag  Defense  CommitU  e,  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic. 

Hon.  Jacques  de  Menditte,  I  Senator 
from  Prance. 

Hon.  Jean  Seitlinger,  Member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Hon.  Fridjon  Thordarson,  of  '.  celand. 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Hon.  Giuseppe  Sibille.  Senatoi  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 

Hon.  R.  Gresham  Cooke,  C.  I ,  E.,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment.    [Applause.]  [ 

I  wish  to  explain  to  the  members  of 
these  parliamentary  bodies  who  aie  pres- 
ent with  us  today  that  ordinarily  the 
Senate  Chamber  is  crowded  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  However,  tjday  is 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  sessii  »n,  and 
at  this  time  only  routine  busines  s  is  be- 


on  and  rice. 
and  cotton. 


Cot  ton. 

D«L 

Da 
Do. 

Whprt. 

Col  Lon  and  ticm. 
Col  ton. 
Da 

Do. 

l>Ow 

Do. 

WliBat. 


Do. 
!on. 
Cotton  and  rlctk 


WtE»t. 

Rks. 

Cotton. 
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Wt  eat  and  eottoo. 

Col  ton. 
Wteat. 
Col  ton. 

Rk  i  and  wbwt 

Wlaat. 
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ing  transacted.  I  hope  our  guests  wHl 
understand  why  not  all  the  llembers  of 
the  Senate  are  now  present,  I  assure 
our  guests  that  if  inf  ormatioi  regarding 
their  attendance  had  been  s^nt  out.  all 
Senators  would  have  been  here  to  ex- 
press to  them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield!  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  thank  mj  coneague, 
who  has  so  graciously  welcomed  our 
guests. 

For  the  information  of  th<i  Senate,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  our  Colleague  has 
undertaken  a  great  responsibility  for 
the  NATO  parliamentariansl  as  chair- 
man of  their  political  committee.  With 
others,  I  look  for  very  outstanding  results 
from  his  work.  1 

Our  colleagues  from  Canafla,  France. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  IcelandTthe  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  and  Denmark  are 
most  felicitously  here,  for — as  I  said  to 
them  when  we  had  our  ve^  pleasant 
luncheon  in  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
rooms  of  the  Capitol,  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber,  and  I  should  like  to  re- 
peat the  statement  publicly  ait  this  time, 
here  in  the  Senate — as  they  travel  in  our 
coimtry,  I  believe  they  will  fihd  that  the 
challenge  we  have  faced  and  are  fac- 
ing—namely, the  mortal  dartger  to  our 
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Joint  survival,  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  emphasis  on  science  in  terms 
of  destruction,  rather  than  life — wiH  en- 
grain in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple a  tremendous  appreciation  for  their 
alliances,  and  particularly  the  most  im- 
portant alliance,  the  NATO  alliance.  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  from  other 
lands  in  the  NATO  alliance  will  watch 
with  care  for  those  indications,  which 
I  am  sure  they  will  find. 

I  also  hope  that  when  they  return  to 
their  homelands,  they  will  Join  us — 
knowing  that  we  shall  be  expressing 
them  here — in  the  expression  of  the  sen- 
timents of  mutual  strength  and  coopera- 
tion, which  are  the  most  effective  answer 
to  the  challenge  we  face. 

I  may  say  to  them,  also,  that  although 
we  constantly  emphasize  the  challenge, 
we  are  at  one  with  our  President  in  the 
recognition  that  this  is  not  the  answer 
of  life,  but  is  only  a  current  emergency; 
that  the  answer  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cultural  and  economic  coop)eration 
for  the  development  of  a  finer,  more 
moral,  more  ethical  life  for  all  of  us,  your 
peoples  and  the  people  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  that  we  are  very  conscious  of 
that  total  human  respKjnsibility,  and  are 
even  more  determined  to  play  our  full 
share  in  the  role  of  strength  with  which 
providence  and  the  genius  of  our  people 
have  endowed  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PsoxMisK  in  the  chair).  On  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  welcome  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore requesting  unanimous  consent  for 
the  taking  of  a  5-minute  recess,  in  order 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  per- 
sonally may  meet  our  distinguished 
guests.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  fMr.  JAvrrsl  and 
I  suggested  that  half  of  them  sit  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle — and  of 
course  that  is  a  very  difncult  thing  to  do 
[laughter] — and  that  the  other  half  sit 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
suggested  that  in  order  to  show  that  in- 
sofar as  our  friendship  with  NATO  and 
our  support  of  NATO  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  party  line  dividing  us,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  saeld  to  me? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  the  reasons  which 
have  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  our  distin- 
guished guests,  the  leader  of  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator 
fr(un  California  [Mr.  Khowland),  is  not 
now  in  the  Chamber.  Because  I  happen 
to  be  occupying  his  seat,  I  welcome  these 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  to 
this  Chamber. 

I  know  that  today  all  of  us  are  con- 
scious of  the  ties  which  bind  our  country 
to  the  coimtries  they  represent.  At 
present  all  of  us  are  much  concerned 
about  matters  of  security.  I  believe  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  our  distinguished 
guests,  whose  energies  and  efforts  have 
also  been  directed  toward  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  associations,  are  with 
us  at  this  time,  because  in  the  long 


run  those  win  be  the  best  basis  for  our 
understanding  and  our  friendship. 

Many  of  those  of  us  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  descendants  of 
persons  who  Uved  in  the  countries  rep- 
resented by  our  distinguished  guests  of 
today,  and  we  have  drawn  upon  them 
for  oiu:  institutions,  our  ideals,  and  our 
traditions.  We  hope  that  our  associa- 
tions in  the  future  will  be  enlarged  and 
will  be  more  fruitful  and  more  helpful  to 
all  of  us  who  hold  common  traditions 
and  ideals. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  be  a  5-minute  recess,  in  order  to 
enable  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
greet  our  distinguished  guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  now  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

Accordingly,  at  3  o'clock  and  9  min- 
utes p.  m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
3  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.  m.,  when  it 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pkoxmire  in 
the  chair) . 


FARM   PRICE    SUPPORTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  from  a  constituent  in  Arizona. 
It  is  rather  amusing.  I  should  like  to 
read  it,  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
understand  the  amusing  situation  farm- 
ers can  get  themselves  in  today.  The 
letter  reads: 

DiAa  Mn.  Sknatok:  Uy  friend  Bordeaux 
over  In  Pima  County  received  a  $1,000  check 
from  the  Government  this  year  for  not  rais- 
ing hoga.  8o  I  am  going  Into  the  not- 
ralslng-hog-buslness  next  year.  What  I 
want  to  Itnow  Is,  in  your  opinion,  what  Is 
the  best  kind  of  farm  not  to  raise  bogs  on 
and  the  best  kind  of  hogs  not  to  raise?  Z 
would  prefer  not  to  raise  razorbacks,  but,  if 
that  is  not  a  gtxxl  breed  not  to  raise,  I  wiU 
)iMt  M  gUuUy  not  raiae  any  Berkahires  or 
Durocs. 

The  hardest  work  in  this  business  is  going 
to  be  in  keeping  an  inventory  of  how  many 
hogs  I  haven't  raised.  My  friend  Bordeaux 
la  very  JoyfiU  about  the  future  of  this  buBi- 
neas.  He  has  been  raising  hogs  for  more 
than  20  years  and  the  best  he  ever  made  was 
$400  imtU  this  year,  when  he  got  $1,000  for 
not  raising  hogs.  If  I  can  get  $1,000  for  not 
raising  50  hogs  then  I  will  get  $2,000  for  not 
raising   100  hogs. 

I  plan  to  opo^te  on  a  small  scale  at  first, 
holding  myself  down  to  about  4.000  hogs, 
which  means  I  will  have  $80,000.  Now,  an- 
other thing:  These  hogs  I  will  not  raise  will 
not  eat  100,000  bushels  of  corn.  I  under- 
stand that  you  also  pay  farmers  for  not 
raising  corn.  So  will  you  pay  me  anything 
for  not  raising  lOO.CXM  bushels  of  com  not  to 
feed  the  hogs  I  am  not  raising?  I  want  to 
get  started  as  soon  as  possible  as  this  seems 
to  be  a  good  time  of  the  year  for  not  raising 
bogs. 

OCTAVK   BBOTTSSABD. 

p.  S.  Can  I  raise  10  or  12  hogs  on  the  side 
while  I  am  in  the  no-raising-hog-business — 
Just  enough  to  get  a  few  sides  of  bacon  to 
entf 


THE  CORDINER  REPORT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  we  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  address.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  him  say  that,  in  his 
opinion,  one  of  the  necessary  things  to 


do  in  this  session  of  Cimgress  was  to 
create  an  incentive  pay  plan  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  military  services.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missoml 
TMr.  Stminctok]  and  I  have  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  will  put  Into  effect  the  pro- 
posals of  the  C^rdiner  report. 

If  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  for  a  few 
moments,  I  should  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  on  this  subject. 

Without  question  to  my  mind,  the  most 
serious  problem  Uiis  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  face  during  the  coming 
months  is  that  of  our  national  security. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  mistake  to  refer  to 
this  as  one  problem,  in  the  singular,  be- 
cause it  Is  actually  a  complex  of  many 
very  diflBcult  problems.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, I  believe  that  these  problems  of  na- 
tional security  can  be  subdivided  under 
four  major  headings: 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  our  overall 
philosophy  of  the  use  of  military  power 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and 
includes  such  difficult  problems  as  the 
administrative  structure  of  our  Defense 
Establishment,  the  roles  and  missions  of 
the  services,  and  similar  questions  basic 
to  the  kind  of  military  forces  we  believe 
we  should  maintain  for  national  sur- 
vival and  national  well-being  in  Uie 
world  today. 

The  other  problem  areas  relate  to  and 
depend  upon  the  answers  at  which  we 
arrive  in  this  first  category.  They  are: 
The  kind  of  weapons  that  we  should 
acqidre  to  implonent  our  basic  military 
philosophy;  the  kind  of  personnel  that 
we  will  need  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment to  operate  and  maintain  these 
weapons ;  and,  finally,  the  degree  and  the 
kind  of  the  innovations  we  must  make  in 
the  civilian  sector  of  the  body  politic 
in  order  to  establish  the  firm  intellectual 
and  industrial  foundation  necessary  to 
the  implementation  of  our  national 
objectives. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  aware  In 
some  degree  of  these  very  difficult  and 
crucial  problems. 

Unfortunately,  I  also  believe  that 
reaching  a  general  agreement  on  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  is  going  to  prove 
time-consuming  and  difficult.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  we  shall  be  wise  if  we 
devote  our  efforts  initially  to  those  areas 
of  the  problem  where  there  already  exist 
a  substanUal  consensus  and  meeting  of 
minds. 

One  such  segmoit  Is  certainly  the 
question  of  the  retention  of  military 
personnel.  This  subject  has  been  ex- 
haustively covered  in  the  study  iH-epared 
by  the  Committee  headed  up  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Cordiner.  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  are  by  now  fairly  familiar  with  the 
broad  conclusions  reached  by  that  Com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  therefore  attempt 
no  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  them 
here. 

llie  basic  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
is  that  it  is  absurdly  unrealistic  and 
grotesquely  uneconomic  to  compensate 
military  personnel  on  the  basis  of  the 
length  of  time  they  spend  in  the  service 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  they  make  to  the  service.  No 
arrangement  could  be  more  expressly 
calculated  to  result  in  the  indefinite  re- 
tention of  xnarginal  penmnel  b^mI  th# 
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mass  exodus  of  precisely  those  people 
who  have  cost  the  most  to  train  and 
who  represent  the  highest  investment  of 
personnel  dollars. 

From  this  simple  proposition,  with 
wiiich  I  do  not  l)eUeve  there  can  be  any 
serloiis  disagreement,  the  Committee 
evolved  a  number  of  sweeping  recom- 
mendations. Of  these,  I  believe  that  the 
two  most  important  are  the  recommen- 
dation that  service  personnel  be  paid 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  skUls 
rather  than  upon  length  of  service;  and 
the  principle,  borne  out  by  all  economic 
experience,  that  monetary  incentives  op- 
erate most  effectively  at  the  top  rather 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  career  ladder. 
The  young  man  entering  a  profession  is 
concerned  not  so  much  with  his  starting 
pay  but  with  what  he  can  expect  to  be 
paid  in  10  or  15  years'  time,  if  he  works 
hard  and  progresses  normally.  If  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  attractive 
nor  commensurate  with  his  aptitudes,  he 
will  not  choose  such  a  profession  for  a 
career. 

I  believe  that  these  principles  are  basic 
to  any  consideration  of  remuneration  for 
miUtary  personnel.  I  believe  that  the 
Cordiner  recommendations  are  excel- 
lently designed  to  alleviate  the  problems 
that  we  all  know  to  exist  in  the  person- 
nel structure  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
I  believe  that  there  is  sufQcient  una- 
nimity of  opinion  in  the  Congress  to 
enact  these  recommendations  into  law. 
Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  do  so 
without  delay,  because  it  is  only  by  tak- 
ing constructive  action  in  those  areas  in 
which  we  are  in  substantial  agreement 
that  we  can  reduce  our  problem  to  man- 
ageable size  and  isolate  those  issues 
which  elicit  profound  differences  of 
opinion  and  for  which  we  must  never- 
theless urgently  seek  wise  solutions  in 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
wish  to  inform  themselves  further  on  the 
Cordiner  proposals,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  article  entitled  "An  Econo- 
mist's View  of  the  Cordiner  Recom- 
mendations," appearing  in  the  current 
issue  of  Air  Force  magazine,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

An  Economist's  View  or  ths  Cosomsa 

Recommendations 

(By  Alain  C.  Enthoven) 

The  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  military 
pay,  headed  by  Ralph  J.  Cordiner  of  General 
Electric,  will  again  be  under  consideration  by 
a  special  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee when  Congress  reconvenes. 

Let's  look  at  the  proposals  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  taxpaylng  citizens  whose  In- 
terests are  best  served  by  an  economically 
or  efficiently  managed  Military  Establish- 
ment. From  their  standpoint,  one  criterion 
for  military  pay  Is  of  predominant  impor- 
tance: within  any  given  military  budget, 
salary  scales  should  be  chosen  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  maximum  effectiveness  in  the 
military  services.  With  this  criterion,  salary 
levels  may  be  Judged  too  high  If  more  Is 
being  paid  than  Is  necessary  for  particular 
skills,  and  they  may  be  judged  to  low  If  not 
enough  1b  being  offered  to  attract  men  whose 
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services  are  needed.  In  other  words!  what 
do  the  Cordiner  proposals  do  to  sol  re  the 
mUltary's  most  pressing  problem — ncrult- 
meut  and  retention.  In  a  competitive!  econ- 
omy, of  qualified  technical  personnel? 

Pay,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  factor  |affect- 
Ing  the  retention.  Patriotism  and  a  desire 
to  serve,  a  sense  of  purpose  and  belonging, 
and  a  feeling  of  pride  In  membershlpi  in  an 
outstanding  organization  are  of  great  mpor- 
tance.  In  the  words  of  the  Cordiner  -eport, 
"Without  basic  patriotism  on  the  par'  of  Its 
members  there  can  be  no  Armed  Forces." 
But  these  considerations  should  not  t  e  per- 
mitted to  cloud  the  fact  that  salarfes  are 
important.  Other  professions  have  their 
mcrr.l  compensations,  too  (consider,  lor  ex- 
ample, teaching  and  medicine),  an<  even 
the  most  devoted  of  military  mec  have 
families  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate.  T  le  fact 
Is  that  unlike  patriotism  and  devotic  n ,  pay 
can  be  increased  substantially  by  legl  slative 
action.    This  is  unquestionable. 

But  the  matter  of  pay  does  give  Ise  to 
many  misconceptions.  For  exampli  s,  the 
services  have  queried  enlisted  men  wh  3  have 
decided  not  to  reenllst.  In  an  attei  ipt  to 
determine  the  various  factors  affectln  ;  their 
decision.  The  men  are  asked  to  rani  a  list 
of  factors  In  order  of  Importance.  P  ans  to 
go  to  school,  dislike  of  military  111 ;,  and 
dislike  of  station  assignments  typica  ly  are 
ranked  ahead  of  pay.  From  this  it  hi  s  mis- 
takenly been  concluded  that  pay  is  not  an 
important  cause  of  the  reenlistment  pfobtem 
and  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  1 1  solu- 
tion. Although  other  factors  may  be  mpor- 
tant  to  enlisted  men,  pay  can  be  used  t  >  offset 
them.  Although  there  Is  very  little  tt  at  can 
be  done  to  make  military  life  more  palatable 
to  a  man  who  dislikes  it,  there  are  simile  and 
obvious  ways  of  increasing  his  pay.      | 

This  Is  related  to  another  frequent  talscon- 
ceptlon.  The  fact  that  some  men  leave  the 
service  even  though  they  can  earn  n^  more 
than  their  military  pay  In  civilian  [life  Is 
often  used  as  evidence  that  pay  Is  Irrdevant. 
This  notion  is  wrong,  too.  It  Is  baseA  upon 
the  incorrect  assumption  that  givenj  equal 
Income,  most  men  would  prefer  the  military 
to  civilian  life.  Actually,  considering  the 
added  demands  and  Inconveniences  of  mili- 
tary life,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to 
find  It  necessary  to  offer  many  men  mire  pay 
than  they  could  earn  as  civilians  in  order  to 
retain  them.  This  is  particularly  true  now 
that  such  large  standing  forces  m  ist  be 
maintained. 

A  third  fact  which  needs  emphasis  Is  that 
salary  differentials  already  exist.  Ths  pilot 
Is  p^ld  more  than  the  crew  chief.  "Tie  first 
lieutenant  with  14  years  of  service  receives 
over  half  again  as  much  pay  as  the  beginning 
first  lieutenant.  In  fact,  he  receivee  sub- 
stantially more  than  do  some  captains. 
Bomber  pilots  receive  more  than  thelt^class- 
mates  who  remain  on  the  gro\ind.  TMls  fact 
demolishes  any  argument  over  salaryT  differ- 
entials, since  they  already  exist  and  mere  is 
no  question  of  abolishing  them.  tJc  real 
Issue  Is  to  whom  should  the  higher  4alaries 
be  paid.  ! 

And  the  key  to  the  question  is  the  ttft  that 
there  are  differences  in  supply  and  demand 
conditions  in  different  categories  of  man- 
power. The  average  first-term  reenll  itment 
rate  for  airmen  In  the  highly  technical  spe- 
cialties is  about  26  percent,  falling  as  low  as 
14  percent  for  weather  specialists,  ©n  the 
other  hand,  the  comparable  rate  for  ndntech- 
nlcal  airmen  in  general  Is  40  percent;  for  air 
police,  46  percent.  The  wide  differente  per- 
sists despite  the  already  superior  advance- 
ment opportunities  open  to  the  techiiicians 
within  the  Air  Force,  but  it  is  not  surf  rising. 
Highly  technical  personnel  are  in  het  vy  de- 
mand by  Industry,  and  those  who  lei  ve  the 
service  can  look  forward  to  large  incra^es  in 
their  incomes.  For  nontechnical  «irmen, 
there  is  less  assurance  that  they  will  be  able 
to  Improve  their  lot  by  leaving  the  fervlce. 


The  services  would  like  to  see  the  positions 
of  the  reenlistment  rates  reversed.  Because 
of  the  large  initial  investment  la  training, 
the  optimum  reenlistment  rate  'or  techni- 
cians is  high,  whereas  in  the  nontechnical 
areas,  high  turnover  means  a  yoimger  force 
which  costs  less  to  maintain. 

From  the  supply  and  demand  standpoint 
the  most  important  objective  is  obvious. 
Our  goal  should  t>e  to  maximize  Lhe  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  services  ia  fighting 
forces,  within  the  limitations  of  :he  budget. 

In  general,  the  services  or  tie  Defense 
Department  can  decide  whether  the  payroll 
is  being  divided  in  the  most  elective  way 
by  making  conceptual  experiments  of  the 
following  sort:  Suppose  th.^.t  s  ightly  less 
were  offered  for  the  services  of  laen  in  one 
category.  Then  fewer  of  those  nen  would 
remain  in  the  service,  and  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  service  would  decline.  Sup- 
pose that  the  money  saved  were  offered  to 
attract  more  men  in  another  category.  If 
the  increase  in  effectiveness  whch  is  con- 
tributed by  these  additional  iren  exceeds 
the  decrease  resulting  from  the  loss  of  men 
in  the  first  category,  then  the  (experiment 
indicates  that  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
the  service  could  be  improved  lit  no  extra 
cost.  Hence,  the  budget  has  previously  not 
been  divided  in  the  most  efficient  way.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  repeated  expirlments  of 
this  sort  indicate  that  no  sue  i  improve- 
ment is  possible,  then  it  is  safe  x>  conclude 
that  the  personnel  budget  has  bien  divided 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  overall  efiec- 
tlveness. 

Notice  the  comparison.  We  think  in 
terms  of  only  the  few  men  who  would  be 
lost  because  of  a  small  pay  cut  1 1  one  cate- 
gory and  the  few  who  would  b«  gained  by 
a  small  pay  increase  in  another.  We  con- 
sider the  contribution  toward  our  objective 
made  by  those  last  few  men  In  the  first  cate- 
gory, and  we  relate  it  to  tike  cost  of 
retaining  them  or  the  savings  from  releas- 
ing them.  Then  we  evaluate  trie  improve- 
ment in  the  overall  effectiveriess  of  the 
service  which  would  result  from  nlring  a  few 
more  men  in  the  second  category,  and  we 
relate  it  to  the  cost  of  buying  their  services. 

Finally,  if  the  contribution  of  the  extra 
men  in  the  second  category  isi  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  hiring  t|iem  than  is 
the  contribution  of  the  last  few  pien  in  the 
first  category  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
hiring  them,  then  we  decide  to  go  ahead  and 
reallocate  the  money  accordinily.  When 
Improvements  of  this  sort  are  noTlonger  pos- 
sible, then  It  muBt  be  the  case  th(at  the  con- 
tribution of  the  last  man  hired  in  each 
category  is  proportional  to  the  co^t  of  hiring 
him,  and  we  have  achieved  ai|  optimum 
pattern  of  salary  differentials.  Responsi- 
bility, devotion  to  duty,  and  experience  are 
only  relevant  Insofar  as  they  Influence  the 
contribution  of  each  IndlvidualTto  overall 
mUitary  capability. 

This  analysis  and  the  facts  outMned  earlier 
lend  strong  support  to  the  proposals  for  dif- 
ferential pay.  When  there  are  Ikrge  differ- 
ences in  supply  and  demand  in  dlferent  cate- 
gories, it  is  wasteful  to  pay  the  iame  salary 
scales  across  the  board.  But  t&ls  is  what 
the  present  pay  system  forces  thcTservices  to 
do.  Any  SAC  commander  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  trade  some  if  his  non- 
technical enlisted  men  for  some!  electronics 
specialists,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  present 
pay  system  denies  him  the  only  method  avail- 
able for  doing  this  In  a  free  country :  He  isn't 
allowed  to  offer  the  technician  niore  money. 

Differentials  are  only  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  problem.  It  is  clear  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  achieve  a  greater  level  of  military 
effectiveness  by  a  more  rational  allocation 
of  the  present  total  payroll.  Tljere  is  also 
strong  evidence  to  indicate  that  major  im- 
provements in  combat  capability  could  be 
obtained  at  no  extra  cost  by  spetidlng  more 
on  personnel  and  lesa  on  other  thing*.    In 
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other  words,  the  present  balance  between 
manpower  and  equipment  is  waatefuL  If  a 
million  dollars  now  being  spent  on  equip- 
ment were  spent  on  personnel  instead,  we 
would  bava  a  more  powerful  defense  force. 
And  this  would  be  true  for  many  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  words  of  General  LeMay, 
"You  must  have  bases  and  people  to  properly 
utilize  the  equipment.  By  and  large  we  are 
not  doing  that  now.  We  are  not  operating 
the  equipment  we  have  in  as  efficient  a  man- 
ner as  we  could." 

An  excellent  illustration  of  ibis  point 
emerged  in  the  testimony  of  Brig.  Oen.  Hor- 
ace Wade  before  the  Symington  committee. 
In  1965  the  overall  reenlistment  rate  for  air- 
men who  maintain  SAC  aircraft  was  25  per- 
cent. With  this  force.  SAC  was  able,  on  the 
average,  to  keep  65  percent  of  its  bombers  In 
commission.  SAC  has  estimated  that  if  the 
reenlistment  rate  were  increased  to  65  per- 
cent. It  could  keep  80  percent  of  Its  bombers 
In  commission.  This  would  be  a  30  percent 
increase  in  the  effective  number  of  SAC  air- 
craft. In  terms  of  the  33  wings  of  B-47's 
in  SAC,  it  would  represent  an  Increase  of 
more  than  e</^  wings. 

These  calculations  illustrate  an  Important 
fact.  If  we  take  the  number  of  bombers  In 
commission,  instead  of  the  total  number  of 
bombers,  as  our  measure  of  real  military 
power,  then  we  have  two  methods  available 
for  strengthening  SAC:  spending  more  on 
personnel  and  spending  more  on  bombers. 
By  spending,  more  on  personnel,  we  could 
raise  the  reenlistment  rate  in  SAC  to  65  per- 
cent and  the  bombers  in  commission  to  80 
percent,  thereby  increasing  the  strength  of 
SAC  by  614  wings.  This  would  cost  mUiions 
of  dollars.  Alternately,  we  could  buy  e'^j 
wings  of  new  aircraft  and  train  the  personnel 
to  man  them.  This  would  cost  billions  of 
dollars.  Tet  the  two  policies  would  add  the 
same  amount  to  tbe  combat  c&ectlveneaa 
of  SAC. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  today  we  are 
spending  the  bil  lions  for  bombers  Instead 
of  the  mlllioiis  for  personnel. 

Many  such  instances  of  waste  could  be 
prevented  by  more  enlightened  personnel 
policies.  All  of  the  services  are  experiencing 
a  serious  shortage  of  officers  in  the  4  to  14 
years'  service  bracket  and  a  surplus  of  Junior 
obligated  oflBcers  with  3  years  or  less  ot 
service.  It  should  be  clear  that  an  Improve- 
ment in  the  attractiveness  of  the  middle 
years  In^the  officer's  career  and  an  increased 
amount  of  selectivity  in  the  commissioning 
of  Junior  officers  woiUd  improve  the  overaU 
effectiveness  of  the  cori>s.  Too  much  money 
is  being  spent  on  the  recruiting  and  training 
of  Junior  officers  and  not  enough  la  being 
•pent  on  Inducing  them  (with  better  pay) 
to  remain  in  the  serrloe.  As  a  result,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  talent  and  experience  is  lo«t 
to  the  aervlces. 

The  experience  of  all  of  the  lenrlces  with 
men  completing  their  first  enlistment  In 
fiscal  1956  provides  another  illustration. 
The  men  in  this  category  trained  In  various 
aspects  of  electronics  reenllsted  at  the  rate 
of  13  parent,  ao  percent  below  the  optimum 
rate  from  the  point  at  view  of  a  balanced 
force  (once  the  force  has  been  built  up). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  first  termers  In  sup- 
porting services  reenllsted  at  a  rate  of  2  per- 
cent above  the  optimum  rate.  Supporting 
services  include  Tehlcle  drivers,  military 
police,  and  food  service.  It  should  be  clear 
that  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  tlM 
Armed  Forces  if  the  personnel  budget  were 
reaUocated  with  less  being  paid  to  the  men 
in  the  supporting  services  and  more  to  the 
men  in  electronics. 

As  prevloiiBly  stated,  the  Air  Force  yahies 
the  services  of  one  bombing  S3rstem  repair- 
man at  $15,000  per  year.  Assimie  that  at 
the  end  of  their  first  enlistment,  more  of 
this  kind  of  technician  were  to  reenllst  in 
the  grade  of  alraum  first  class.  Over  the 
next  4  years  of  their  enlistment,  each  wotUd 


receive  an  annual  base  pay  averaging  about 
•2.600.  or  a  total  ot  810.000  in  wages.  IVi 
support  each  man  for  4  jrears,  it  costs  the 
Air  Force  an  additional  810,(XK).  For  wages 
and  support  of  each  man,  allow  (20.000.  But 
each  man  is  worth  $15,000  a  year,  or  $60,000 
for  4  years.  Subtract  $20,000  from  $60,000 
and  you  see  that  there  Is  a  difference  ot 
$40,000.  This  is  the  amount  the  Air  Force 
gains  with  each  reenlistment.  By  giving 
each  technician,  such  as  bombing  system 
repairman,  a  reenlistment  bonus  consider- 
ably less  than  $40,000.  the  Air  Force  would 
be  able  to  realize  a  large  part  of  these  po- 
tential savings. 

A  frequent  objection  to  differential  pay 
and  to  special  reenlistment  bonuses  for 
technicians  is  that  they  would  create  a 
morale  problem,  but,  as  we  know,  differen- 
tials already  do  exist  between  the  earnings 
of  men  of  the  same  rank  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  the  same  length  of  service.  Tet  they 
have  not  destroyed  the  morale  of  the  serv- 
ices. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  a 
system  of  pay  increases  rewarding  superior 
fwrfonnanee  would  cause  any  net  decrease 
In  service  morale.  On  the  contrary,  it  wovdd 
tend  to  Improve  the  morale  of  Just  the  men 
the  Nation  should  want  to  reward. 

Furthermore,  in  evaluating  the  justice  of 
his  earnings,  the  sergeant  who  repairs  radar 
is  as  likely  to  make  comparisons  with  the 
earnings  of  dvUian  electronics  experts  as  he 
la  with  the  earnings  of,  lay,  a  man  with 
equal  length  of  service  who  Ls  a  cook. 

Finally,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
"morale  problem"  woxild  be  that  it  is 
changes  in  salary  levels  favoring  different 
people  and  not  differences  In  the  levels  them- 
selves which  might  cause  a  temporary  mo- 
rale problem.  If  this  Is  correct,  then  once 
the  new  salary  pattern  Is  well  established, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  the 
morale  of  men  in  "soft  skills"  will  suffer 
because  they  earn  lees  than  men  in  "hard 
skills"  than  because  tliey  earn  less  than 
bomber  pilots. 

An  objection  to  higher  military  salaries  in 
general  was  raised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  rejecting  the  Cordiner  recommen- 
dationa.  The  Bureau  claimed  that  higher 
salaries  would  Increase  total  Federal  expend- 
itures, thereby  promoting  inflation.  "Rie 
reasoning  Is  naive.  Higher  pay  would  cost 
more  if  we  were  to  fall  to  take  advantage  of 
its  benefits.  The  Important  point  Is  that 
the  total  defense  budget  could  be  reduced 
with  no  loss  in  combat  capability  if  we 
would  take  advantage  of  the  higher  person- 
nel retention  rates  and  reduce  the  training 
establishment. 

We  could  have  a  more  powerful  Air  Fcwce 
with  fewer  men  and  fewer  aircraft  if  the 
men  we  had  were  more  experienced  and  if, 
as  a  result,  more  of  the  aircraft  were  combat 
ready.  The  mistake  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
is  to  confuse  aribtrary  budget  cutting  with 
real  economizing.  Genuine  economy  In  the 
Defense  Establishment  means  the  achieve- 
ntent  of  maximom  combat  capability  or 
military  worth  at  a  stated  budget  level.  Tbm 
Budget  Bureau  has  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween oombat-ready  aircraft  and  total  air- 
craft and  between  fully  trained  manpower 
and  total  manpower. 

One  of  the  ImpUcations  of  the  Cordiner 
proposals  deser\'e8  special  comment.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  our  Armed  Forces 
hare  Included  large  numbers  of  anurteurs. 
Blast  of  the  young  men  entering  since  the 
war  were  either  drafted  or  were  induced  to 
Jotn  by  the  presence  of  the  draft.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  have  no  intention  of  "r>^>ft"g 
the  service  a  career.  The  very  low  fijst-term 
reenlistment  rates  are  ample  evidence  of 
this.  The  fact  that  so  many  members  of 
the  services  regard  their  membership  as 
temporary  and  against  their  wills  Inevitably 
has  a  corroaire  effect  on  nujrale  in  general. 
This  amateurism  conflicts  with  the  mission 
of  our  Military  Establishment  as  protector  of 


the  free  world.  Onr  national  responsibili- 
ties are  heavy,  and  they  wlU  be  with  us  for 
many  years.  A  task  of  such  gravity  and 
duration  is  not  well  performed  by  an  axna« 
teur  organization. 

Furthermore,  military  technology  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  complex.  £ven  the 
Infantry  uses  radar  now.  The  day  of  the 
amateur  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  is  draw- 
ing to  a  cloae.  Patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
are  not  substitutes  for  technical  competence. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  need  a  trvily  pro- 
fessional liCilitary  Bstablishment  which  will 
operate  with  long-run  military  superiority 
at  low  cost  as  its  goal.  The  Cordiner  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  a  system  of  rational 
salary  scales  that  are  competitive  with  in- 
dustry and  which  are  deigned  to  attract 
and  hold  a  professional  military  force.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  military 
superiority  in  the  long  run  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  its  reforms  are  essential. 

Whether  or  not  we  might  wish  it  other- 
wise, the  servioes  have  serious  competition 
for  manpower.  This  competition  is  not  a 
bad  thing.  On  the  contrary,  competition 
has  a  logic  of  its  own.  It  compels  the  effi- 
cient use  of  resources.  If  the  price  of  tech- 
nicians and  executives  Is  rising,  it  is  becaiise 
the  demand  for  their  services  is  increasing. 
This  is  a  sign  for  all  employers  of  these  men 
to  use  them  more  sparingly.  The  appropri- 
ate btiiavior  in  a  competitive  situation  is 
efBclent  behavior. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BTRT.K.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  mov6 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mctfiday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  m^er  previously  entered,  im- 
til  Mcmday,  January  13.  195S.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REntESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  whom 
we  reverently  worship  and  adore  as  the 
light  of  all  that  is  true  and  the  strength 
of  all  that  is  good,  Inspire  us  during  this 
day  with  a  splendor  of  faith  and  forti- 
tude which  nothing  can  ever  eclipse  or 
extinguish. 

We  pray  that  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  ttiis 
legislative  body  may  be  abundantly 
blessed  with  the  sustaining  and  strength- 
ening ministry  of  Thy  spirit  as  they 
endeavor  to  find  the  most  efflcient  and 
effective  ways  and  means  of  defending 
and  maintaining  our  heritage  oi  free- 
dom. 

Grant  that  with  all  our  plans  and 
efforts  to  enlarge  and  expand  our  ma- 
terial resources  we  may  never  fail  to 
see  that  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to  culti- 
vate a  greater  confidence  in  those  moral 
and  spiritual  resources  which  Thou  hast 
placed  at  our  disposaL 

May  the  ethic  of  good  win  and  lore, 
of  justice  and  righteousness,  of  brother- 
hood and  friendship,  be  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  we  are  seekinf  to 
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build  our  Republic,  a  better  world  and 
an  enduring  civilization. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Carreli,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title :  » 

H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Tiding  for  a  Joint  session  ol  Congress  on 
Thursday,  January  9,  1958. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


APTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLXmON  231  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
McConMACK:  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Martin;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Mills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  committee  of  escort  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson;  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayden;  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Mansfield; 
the  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Know- 
land;  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 

DlPOCSEN. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  annoxmced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 
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At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m. 
the  Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  fetates. 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  S<nators 
and  Representatives,  entered  thj  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause, 
the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  th  b  Con- 
gress, I  have  the  high  privilege  a  id  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  UNIOl* 
DRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
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NO 

The  PRESIDENT.    Mr.  Preside|it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  85th  Cojigress, 
my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  again 
privilege  to  extend  personal  greet 
the    Members    of    the    85th    Cc 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Eisenhower  woi 
to  join  me  in  wishing  to  you  ai 
families  a  bright  and  prosperoi 
Year.     [Applause,  the  Members 

And  because  of  the  felicitous  situation 
that  the  birth  anniversaries  of  our 
Speaker  and  our  Vice  President  oc(  ur  this 
same  week,  I  know  all  of  us  will  join  in 
wishing  to  both  happy  birthday,  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 

My  friends,  honest  men  differ  li  their 
appraisal  of  America's  material  ind  in- 
tellectual strength,  and  the  dangetrs  that 
confront  us.  But  all  know  these  dangers 
are  real. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  is  ;o  out- 
line the  measures  that  can  gii^e  the 
American  people  a  confidence —  ust  as 
real — in  their  own  security. 

I  am  not  here  to  justify  the  past,  gloss 
over  the  problems  of  the  present,  or  pro- 
pose easy  solutions  for  the  future . 

I  am  here  to  state  what  I  belies  e  to  be 
right  and  what  I  believe  to  be  ivrong; 
and  to  propose  action  for  correctii  g  what 
I  think  wrong.     [  Applause .  ] 

X 

There  are  two  tasks  confronting  us  that 
so  far  outweigh  all  others  that  jl  shall 
devote  this  year's  message  entifely  to 
them. 

The  first  Is  to  insure  our  safety  t  irough 
strength.     [Applause.] 

As  to  our  strength  I  have  rep  jatedly 
voiced  this  conviction:  We  now  lave  a 
broadly  based  and  efficient  defensive 
strength  including  a  great  de  ;errent 
power,  which  is,  for  the  present,  c  ur  best 
guaranty  against  war;  but,  un  ess  we 
act  wisely  and  promptly,  we  cov  Id  lose 
that  capacity  to  deter  attack  or  defend 
ourselves. 

My  profoundest  conviction  Is  t  lat  the 
American  people  will  say,  as  onf  man  : 
No  matter  what  the  exertions  or  the  sac- 
rifices, we  shall  maintain  that  naiessary 
strength!    [Applause.] 

But  we  could  make  no  more  traf  Ic  mis- 
take than  merely  to  concentrate  c  n  mili- 
tary strength.     [Applause.] 

For  if  we  did  only  this,  the 

would  hold  nothing  for  the  wofld  but 
an  Age  of  Terror. 

And  so  our  second  task  Is  to 


future 


peace.    [Applause.!    We  mus 
come  so  preoccupied  with  oui 
military  strength  that  we  neglect 
areas  of  economic  developm|Bnt 
diplomacy,  education,  ideas 
pies  where  the  foundations  of 
must  be  laid.    [Applause.] 


never  be- 

desire  for 
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trade, 

prlnci- 

real  peace 
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The  threat  to  our  safety,  pind  to  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  world,  cati  be  simply 
stated.    It  is  Communist  imi^rialism. 

This  threat  is  not  something  imagined 
by  critics  of  the  Soviets.  Soviet  spokes- 
men, from  the  beginning,  have  publicly 
and  frequently  declared  their  [aim  to  ex- 
pand their  power,  one  way  ir  another, 
throughout  the  world.  I 

The  threat  has  become  Increasingly 
serious  as  this  expansionist  aim  has  been 
reinforced  by  an  advancing ,  industrial, 
military  and  scientific  establishment. 

But  what  makes  the  Sofiet  threat 
unique  in  history  is  Its  all-inclusiveness. 
Every  human  activity  is  pressed  into 
service  as  a  weapon  of  expansibn.  Trade, 
economic  development.  miUoary  power, 
arts,  science,  education,  the  whole  world 
of  ideas — all  are  harnessed  t^  this  same 
chariot  of  expansion.  | 

The  Soviets  are.  in  short,  waging  total 
cold  war. 

The  only  answer  to  a  regime!  that  wages 
total  cold  war  is  to  wage  tbtal  peace. 
[Applause.] 

This  means  bringing  to  beajr  every  as- 
set of  our  personal  and  national  lives 
upon  the  task  of  building  thej  conditions 
in  which  security  and  peace  can  grow. 


do  the 


m 

Among  our  assets,  let  us  first  briefly 
glance  at  our  military  E>ower.  I 

Military  power  serves  the  (jause  of  se- 
curity by  making  prohibitive  {the  cost  of 
any  aggressive  attack. 

It  serves  the  cause  of  peace  by  holding 
up  a  shield  behind  which  the  patient  con- 
structive work  of  peace  can  j  go  on. 

But  It  can  serve  neither  cause  If  we 
make  either  of  two  mistakes.  The  one 
would  be  to  overestimate  oi<r  strength, 
and  thus  neglect  crucially  imtx>rtant  ac- 
tions in  the  period  just  ahead.  The  other 
would  be  to  underestimate  our  strength. 
Thereby  we  might  be  temptea  to  become 
irresolute  in  our  foreign  relations,  to  dis- 
hearten our  friends,  and  to  liwe  our  na- 
tional poise  and  perspective  iii  approach- 
ing the  complex  problems  ^ead. 

Any  orderly  balance  sheet  lof  military 
strength  must  be  in  two  part^^  The  first 
Is  the  position  as  of  today.  The  second 
is  the  position  In  the  period  ihead. 

As  of  today,  our  defensive  Shield  com- 
prehends a  vast  complex  of  ground,  sea, 
and  air  units,  superbly  eqi^ipped  and 
strategically  deployed  around  the  world. 
The  most  powerful  deterrent  to  war  in 
the  world  today  lies  in  the  i  retaliatory 
power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
the  aircraft  of  our  Navy.  T^iey  present 
to  any  potential  attacker  whd  would  xm- 
leash  war  upon  the  world  the  prospect 
of  virtual  annihilation  of  hisjown  coun- 
try 

Even  if  we  assume  a  surprl^  attack  on 
our  bases,  with  a  marked  r^uction  in 
our  striking  power,  our  bomlbers  would 


constructive  work  of  building  a  i  enuine    Immediately  be  on  their  way  In  sufficient 
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strength  to  accomplish  this  mission  of  re- 
taliation. Every  informed  goverxmient 
knows  this.    It  is  no  secret. 

Since  the  Korean  armistice,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  spent  $225  billion  in 
maintaining  and  strengthening  this  over- 
all defensive  shield. 

This  is  the  position  as  of  today.     ~ 

Now,  as  to  the  period  ahead:  Every 
part  of  our  Military  Establishment  must 
and  will  be  equipped  to  do  its  defensive 
job  with  the  most  modem  weapons  and 
methods.  But  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  our  planning  that  we  make  a 
candid  estimate  of  the  effect  of  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  on  the  present 
deterrent  power  I  have  described. 

At  this  moment,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  we  are  probably  somewhat 
behind  the  Soviets  in  some  areas  of  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  development.  But 
it  is  my  conviction,  based  on  close  study 
of  all  relevant  mtelllgence,  with  the  best 
Information  that  scientists  can  bring  to 
me.  that  if  we  make  the  necessary  ef- 
fort, we  will  have  the  missiles,  in  the 
needed  quantity  and  in  time,  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  the  deterrent  power  of 
our  increasingly  efficient  bombers.  [Ap- 
plause.] One  encouraging  fact  evi- 
dencing this  ability  is  the  rate  of  progress 
we  have  achieved  since  we  began  to  con- 
centrate on  these  missiles. 

The  intermediate  ballistic  missiles, 
Thor  and  Jupiter,  have  already  been  or- 
dered into  production.  The  parallel 
progress  in  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  effort  will  be  advanced  by  new 
plans  for  acceleration.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine-based  Polaris 
missile  system  has  progressed  so  well 
that  Its  future  procurement  schedules 
are  being  moved  forward  markedly. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  our 
country  has  concentrated  on  the  de- 
velojMnent  of  ballistic  missiles  for  only 
about  a  third  as  long  as  the  Soviets, 
these  achievements  show  a  rate  of  prog- 
ress that  speaks  for  itself,  [  Applause.  1 
Only  a  brief  time  back,  we  were  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  only  about  $1  million 
a  year  on  long  range  ballistic  missiles. 
In  1957  we  spent  more  than  $1  billion  on 
the  Atlas,  Titan.  Thor.  Jupiter,  and  Po- 
laris programs.  This  is  a  rate  of  in- 
crease of  1.000  times. 

But  I  repeat,  gratifying  though  this 
rate  of  progress  is.  we  must  still  do  more. 

Our  real  problem,  then,  is  not  our 
strength  today;  It  is  rather  the  vital 
necessity  of  action  today  to  insure  our 
strength  tomorrow. 

What  I  have  Just  said  applies  to  our 
strength  as  a  single  country.  But  we  are 
not  alone.  I  have  returned  from  the 
recent  NATO  meeting  with  renewed 
conviction  that,  because  we  are  a  part  of 
a  worldwide  community  of  free  and 
peaceful  nations,  our  own  security  is  im- 
measurably increased.    [Applause.] 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
rounded itself  with  captive  and  sullen 
nations.  Like  a  crack  in  the  cnist  of  an 
imeasily  sleeping  volcano,  the  Him- 
garian  uprising  revealed  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  patriotic  longing  for  lib- 
erty that  still  bums  witliln  these  coun- 
tries.   [Applause.] 

The  world  thinks  of  us  as  a  country 
which  is  strong,  but  which  will  never 
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start  a  war.  The  world  also  thinks  of  us 
as  a  land  which  has  never  enslaved  any- 
one and  which  is  animated  by  humane 
ideals.  This  friendship,  based  on  com- 
mon ideals,  is  one  of  our  greatest  sources 
of  strength. 

It  cements  Into  a  cohesive  security 
arrangement  the  aggregate  of  the  spirit- 
ual, military,  and  economic  strength  of 
all  those  nations  which,  with  us,  are 
allied  by  treaties  and  agreements. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  talked  almost 
solely  about  our  military  strength  to  de- 
ter a  possible  future  war. 

I  now  want  to  talk  about  the  strength 
we  need  to  win  a  different  kind  of  a 
war — one  that  has  already  been  launched 
against  us. 

It  is  the  intensive  economic  offensive 
that  has  been  mounted  by  the  Commu- 
nist imperialists  against  free  nations. 

The  Communist  imi^erialist  regimes 
have  for  some  time  been  largely  frustrat- 
ed in  their  attempts  at  expansion  based 
directly  on  force.  As  a  result,  they  have 
begun  to  concentrate  heavily  on  eco- 
nomic penetration,  particularly  of  newly 
developing  countries,  as  a  preliminary  to 
political  domination. 

This  nonmilitary  drive,  if  underesti- 
mated, could  defeat  the  free  world  re- 
gardless of  our  military  strength.  This 
danger  is  all  the  greater  precisely  be- 
cause many  of  us  fail  or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it.  Thus,  some  people  may  be 
tempted  to  finance  our  extra  military 
effort  by  cutting  economic  assistance. 
But  at  the  very  time  when  the  economic 
threat  is  assuming  menacing  propor- 
tions, to  fail  to  strengthen  our  own  ef- 
fort would  be  nothing  less  than  reckless 
folly.    [Applause.] 

Admittedly,  most  of  us  did  not  antici- 
pate the  intensity  of  the  psychological 
impact  upon  the  world  of  the  launching 
of  the  first  earth  satellite.  Let  us  not 
make  the  same  kind  of  mistake  in  an- 
other field,  by  failing  to  anticipate  the 
much  more  serious  impact  of  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive. 

As  with  our  military  potential,  our 
economic  assets  are  more  than  equal  to 
the  task.  Our  independent  farmers  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 
Our  free  workers  are  versatile,  intelli- 
gent, and  hard  working.  Our  business- 
men are  imaginative  and  resourceful. 
The  productivity,  the  adaptability  of  the 
American  economy  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion stone  of  oiu-  whole  security  struc- 
ture. 

We  have  just  concluded  another  pros- 
perous year.  Our  output  was  once  more 
the  greatest  in  the  Nation's  history.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  some  decline 
in  employment  and  output  occurred,  fol- 
lowing the  exceptionally  rapid  expansion 
of  recent  years.  In  a  free  economy,  re- 
fiecting  as  it  does  the  independent  judg- 
ments of  millicHu  of  people,  growth  typi- 
cally moves  forward  unevenly.  But  the 
basic  forces  of  growth  remain  unim- 
paired. There  are  solid  grounds  for  con- 
fidence that  economic  growth  will  be 
resumed  without  an  extended  interrup- 
tion. [Applause.]  Moreover,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  constantly  alert  to 
signs  of  weakening  in  any  part  of  our 
economy,  always  stands  ready,  with  its 
full  power,  to  take  any  appropriate  fur- 


ther action  to  promote  renewed  business 
expansion. 

If  our  history  teaches  us  anything.  It 
is  this  lesson:  So  far  as  the  economic 
potential  of  our  Nation  is  concerned, 
the  beUevers  in  the  future  of  America 
have  always  been  the  realists.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

I  coimt  myself  as  one  of  this  company. 

Our  long-range  problem,  then,  is  not 
the  stamina  of  our  enormous  engine  of 
production.  Our  problem  is  to  make 
sure  that  we  use  these  vast  economic 
forces  confidently  and  creatively,  not 
only  in  direct  military  defense  efforts, 
but  likewise  in  our  foreign  policy, 
through  such  activities  as  mutual  eco- 
nomic aid  and  foreign  trade. 

In  much  the  same  way.  we  have  tre- 
mendous potential  resources  on  other 
nonmilitary  fronts  to  help  in  countering 
the  Soviet  threat:  Education,  science, 
research,  and.  not  least,  the  ideas  and 
principles  by  which  we  live.  And  in  all 
these  cases  the  task  ahead  is  to  bring 
these  resources  more  sharply  to  bear 
upon  the  new  tasks  of  securii  y  and  peace 
in  a  swiftly  changing  world. 

rv 

There  are  many  Items  in  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  of  a  kind  frequently 
included  in  a  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. They  will  be  the  subjects  of  later 
messages  to  the  Congress.  Today  I  speak 
only  about  matters  bearing  directly  upon 
our  security  and  peace. 

I  now  place  before  you  an  outline  of 
action  designed  to  focus  our  resources 
upon  the  two  tasks  of  security  and  peace. 

In  this  special  category  I  list  eight 
items  requiring  prompt  action.  They  are 
not  merely  desirable.  They  are  impera- 
tive. 

1 

DEFENSE  EXORCANIZATION 

The  first  need  is  to  assure  ourselves 
that  military  organization  facilitates 
rather  than  hinders  the  functioning  of 
the  Military  Establishment  in  maintain- 
ing the  security  of  the  Nation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Since  World  War  II,  the  purpose  of 
achieving  maximum  organizational  effi- 
ciency in  a  modem  Defense  Establ^^- 
ment  has  several  times  occasioned  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  advent  of  revolutionary  new  de- 
vices, bringing  with  them  the  problem 
of  overall  continental  defense,  creates 
new  difficulties,  reminiscent  of  those  at- 
tending the  advent  of  the  airplane  more 
than  a  half  century  ago. 

Some  of  the  important  new  weapons 
which  technology  has  produced  do  not 
fit  into  any  existing  service  pattern. 
They  cut  across  all  services,  involve  all 
services,  and  transcend  all  services,  at 
every  stage  from  development  to  op- 
eration. In  some  Instances  they  defy 
classification  according  to  branch  of 
service. 

Unfortimately,  the  imcertainties  re- 
sulting from  such  a  situation,  and  the 
Jurisdictional  disputes  attending  upon 
it,  tend  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the 
public  and  create  the  impression  that 
service  differences  are  damaging  the  na- 
tional interest. 
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Let  us  by  all  means  proudly  remem- 
1>er  that  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  grire  their  basic  allegiance  solely 
to  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  Of 
that  fact  all  of  us  are  certain.  But 
pride  of  service  and  mistaken  zeal  In 
promotin^r  particular  doctrine  has  more 
than  once  occasioned  the  kind  of  diffi- 
culty of  which  I  have  Just  spoken. 

I  am  not  attempting  today  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  charge  of  harmful 
service  rivalries.  But  one  thing  is  sure. 
Whatever  they  are.  America  wants  them 
stopped.     [Applause.] 

Recently  I  have  had  under  special 
study,  with  the  intimate  association  of 
Secretary  McElroy,  the  never-ending 
problem  of  efficient  organization,  com- 
pUcated  as  it  is  by  new  weapons.  Soon 
my  own  concliisions  will  be  finalized.  I 
shall  promptly  take  such  Executive  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  and,  in  a  separate 
message,  I  shall  present  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  without  anticipating  the 
detailed  form  that  a  reorganization 
should  take,  I  can  state  its  main  lines  in 
terms  of  objectives: 

A  major  purpose  of  military  organiza- 
tion is  to  achieve  real  unity  in  the  De- 
fense Establishment  in  all  the  principal 
features  of  military  activity.  Of  all 
these,  one  of  the  most  important  to  our 
Nation's  security  is  strategic  planning 
and  direction.  This  work  must  be  done 
under  unified  direction. 

The  Defense  Establishment  must  plan 
for  a  better  integration  of  its  defensive 
resources,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  newer  weapons  now  biiilding  and 
under  development.  These  obviously 
require  full  coordination  in  their  de- 
velopment, production,  and  use.  Good 
organization  can  help  assure  such  co- 
ordination. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  single 
control  tn  some  of  our  most  advanced 
development  projects,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  already  decided  to  concen- 
trate into  one  organization  all  the  anti- 
missile and  satellite  technology  under- 
taken within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Another  requirement  of  military  or- 
ganization is  a  clear  subordination  of  the 
military  services  to  duly  constituted 
civilian  authority.  [Applause.]  This 
control  must  be  real;  not  merely  on  the 
surface. 

Next  there  must  be  assurance  that  an 
excessive  nxunber  of  compartments  in  or- 
ganization will  not  create  costly  and  con- 
fusing compartments  in  our  scientific 
and  industrial  effort. 

Finally,  to  end  interservlce  disputes  re- 
Quires  clear  organization  and  decisive 
central  direction,  supported  by  the  un- 
stinted cooperation  of  every  individual  in 
the  Defense  Establishment,  civilian  and 
military. 

t 
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The  second  major  action  item  Is  the 
acceleration  of  the  defense  effort  in  par- 
ticular areas  affected  by  the  fast  pace 
of  scientific  and  technological  advance. 

Some  of  the  points  at  which  improved 
and  increased  effort  are  most  essential 
are  these: 

We  must  have  sure  warning  in  case  of 
any  attack.    The  improvement  of  warn- 
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fng  equipment  is  becoming  increbsingly 
Important  as  we  approach  the 'period 
when  long-range  missiles  will  come  into 
use.  ' 

We  must  protect  and  dispense  our 
striking  forces  and  increase  their  readi- 
ness for  Instant  reaction.  This  means 
more  base  facilities  and  more  standby 
crews. 

We  must  maintain  deterrent  tetalla- 
tory  power.  This  means,  amon*  other 
things,  stepped-up,  long-range  piissile 
programs;  accelerated  progradvs  for 
other  effective  missile  systemst  and, 
for  some  years,  more  advancad  air- 
craft. J 

We  must  maintain  freedom  of  tfce  seas. 
This  means  nuclear  submarines  and 
cruisers;  improved  antisubmarine  weap- 
ons; missile  ships;  and  the  like.    ' 

We  must  maintain  all  necessarir  types 
of  mobile  forces  to  deal  with  locil  con 
flicts,  should  there  be  need.    Thia 
further  improvements  in  equipment,  mo 
bility,  tactics,  and  firepower. 

Through  increases  in  pay  and 
tive,  we  must  maintain  in  the 
Forces    the    skilled    manpower    $iodem 
military  forces  require.     [Applause.] 

We  must  be  forward  looking  in  pur  re- 
search and  development  to  aniicipate 
and  achieve  the  unimagined  weaiwns  of 
the  future.  T 

With  these  and  other  Improvements, 
we  intend  to  assure  that  our  vigilance, 
power,  and  technical  excellence  keep 
abreast  of  any  realistic  threat  \te  face. 

3 
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Third.  We  must  continue  to  strength- 
en our  mutual-security  efforts. 

Most  people  now  realize  that  o  wr  pro- 
grams of  military  aid  and  defence  sup- 
port are  an  integral  part  of  oxir  <^wn  de- 
fense effort.  If  the  foimdationsj  of  the 
free  world  structure  were  progressively 
allowed  to  crumble  under  the  pressure 
of  Communist  imperialism,  thd  entire 
house  of  freedom  would  be  in  danger  of 
collapse.  j 

As  for  the  mutual  economic  as^stance 
program,  the  benefit  to  us  is  thteefold: 
First,  the  countries  receiving  ttiis  aid 
become  bulwarks  against  Communist  en- 
croachment as  their  military  defenses 
and  economies  are  strengthenei.  Na- 
tions that  are  conscious  of  a  steady  im- 
provement in  their  industry,  education, 
health,  and  standard  of  living  ire  not 
apt  to  fall  prey  to  the  blandishments  of 
Communist  Imperialists;  second,  these 
countries  are  helped  to  reach  the  point 
where  mutually  profitable  trade  ^;an  ex- 
pand between  them  and  us;  thfrd,  the 
mutual  confidence  that  com^  from 
working  together  on  constructive  projects 
creates  an  atmosphere  in  whiih  real 
understanding  and  peace  can  fljurish. 

To  help  bring  these  multiple  l|enefits, 
our  economic  aid  effort  should  bje  made 
more  effective. 

In  proposals  for  future  economic  aid, 
I  am  stressing  a  greater  use  of  repayable 
loans,  through  the  development  loan 
fund,  through  funds  generated  bii  sale  of 
surplus  farm  products,  and  thro4«h  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  | 

While  some  increase  In  Government 
funds  will  be  required.  It  remains  jour  ob- 
jective to  encourage  shifting  to  ,he  use 
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of  private  capital  sources  as 
possible.     [Applause.] 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  edonomic  aid 
program  In  the  past  has  been,  not  a  ra- 
tional argimient  against  it  on  the  merits, 
but  a  catchword — "giveaway  lirogram." 

The  fact  is  that  no  Invastaient  we 
make  in  our  own  security  anq  peace  can 
pay  us  greater  dividends  thai  i  necessary 
amounts  of  economic  aid  y)  friendly 
nations. 

This  is  no  giveaway. 

Let  us  stick  to  facts. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have 
most  essential  security  proirrams  shot 
down  with  a  slogan.    LAppUi  use.] 
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Fourth.  Both  in  our  national  Interest, 
and  in  the  interest  of  world  peace,  we 
must  have  a  5-year  ^xten^on  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  with  broadened 
authority  to  negotiate.    [Applause.] 

World  trade  supports  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  American  industry  a^d  {igricul- 
ture.  It  provides  employment  for  4V^ 
million  American  workers.  I^  helps  sup- 
ply our  ever-increasing  demand  for  raw 
materials.  It  provides  the  ppportunity 
for  American  free  enterprisei  to  develop 
on  a  worldwide  scale.  It  strengthens  our 
friends  and  increases  their  qesire  to  be 
friends.  World  trade  helps  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  peace  by  making  all  free 
nations  of  the  world  strongey  and  more 
self-reliant. 

America  is  today  the  world's  greatest 
trading  nation.  If  we  use  this  great  as- 
set wisely  to  meet  the  expanding  de- 
mands of  the  world,  we  sh 
provide  future  opportunities 
business,  agriculture,  and  1 
the  process  strengthen  our  security  pos- 
tiu-e  and  other  prospects  for  a  prosper- 
ous, hormonious  world.     [Applause.] 

As  President  McKlnley  s^d.  as  long 
ago  as  1901: 

Isolation  Is  no  longer  possible 
able.  •  •  •  The  period  of 
past. 

[Applause.] 
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Fifth.  It  is  of  the  highest  Importance 
that  the  Congress  enact  th0  necessary 
legislation  to  enable  us  to  e:*:hange  ap- 
propriate scientific  and  techhical  infor- 
mation with  friendly  countijies  as  part 
of  our  effort  to  achieve  effefctive  scien- 
tific cooperation. 

It  is  wasteful  In  the  ectreme  for 
friendly  allies  to  consume  talent  and 
money  in  solving  problems  that  their 
friends  have  already  solved—  -all  because 
of  artificial  barriers  to  sharing.  We  can- 
not afford  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
brilliant  talents  and  minds  ^t  scientists 
in  friendly  -Jimtries.  The  task  ahead 
will  be  hard  enough  without  handcuffs 
of  our  own  making.  [ 

The  groundwork  for  this  kind  of  co- 
operation has  already  been  laid  in  dis- 
cussions among  NATO  coimtries. 
Promptness  In  following  th|-ough  with 
legislation  will  be  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  American  unity  of 
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Sixth.  In  the  area  of  education  and 
research,  I  recommend  a  balanced  pro- 
gram to  improve  oiu*  resources,  involv- 
ing an  investment  of  about  a  bilUon 
dollars  over  a  4-year  period.  This  In- 
volves new  activities  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
signed principally  to  encourage  im- 
proved teaching  quality  and  student  op- 
portunities in  the  interests  of  national 
security.  It  also  provides  a  fivefold  in- 
crease in  sums  available  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  its  special  activ- 
ities in  stimulating  and  improving 
science  education. 

Scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to 
mamtaining  local  control  of  educational 
policy,  spurring  the  maximum  amount  of 
local  effort,  and  to  avoiding  undue  stress 
on  the  physical  sciences  at  the  expense 
of  other  branches  of  learning.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

In  the  field  of  research,  I  am  asking 
for  substantial  increases  in  basic  re- 
search funds,  including  a  doubling  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  this  purpose. 
[Applause.] 

But  Federal  action  can  do  only  a  part 
of  the  Job.  In  both  education  and  re- 
search, redoubled  exertions  will  be  nec- 
essary on  the  part  of  all  Americans  if 
we  are  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  our 
times.  This  means  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  governments, 
private  industry,  schools  and  colleges, 
private  organizations  and  foundations, 
teachers,  parents,  and — perhaps  most 
important  of  all — the  stvdent  himself, 
with  his  bag  of  books  and  his  homework. 

With  this  kind  of  all-inclusive  cam- 
paign. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
create  the  intellectual  capital  we  need 
for  the  years  ahead,  invest  it  in  the  right 
places — and  do  all  this,  not  as  regi- 
mented pawns,  but  as  free  men  and 
women.    [Applause.] 

7 
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Seventh.  To  provide  for  this  extra  ef- 
fort for  security,  we  must  apply  stem 
tests  of  priority  to  other  expenditures, 
both  military  and  civilian. 

This  extra  effort  involves,  most  imme- 
diately, the  need  for  a  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  of  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1958. 

In  the  1959  budget.  Increased  expendi- 
tures for  missiles,  nuclear  ships,  atomic 
energy,  research  and  development,  sci- 
ence and  education,  a  special  contin- 
gency fund  to  deal  with  possible  new 
technological  discoveries,  and  Increases 
to  pay  and  incentives  to  obtain  and  re- 
tain competent  manpower  add  up  to  a 
total  tocrease  over  the  comparable  fig- 
ures to  the  1957  budget  of  about  $4 
billion. 

I  believe  that,  to  spite  of  these  neces- 
sary tocreases,  we  should  strive  to  fi- 
nance the  1959  security  effort  out  of  ex- 
pected revenues.  [Applause.]  While 
we  now  believe  that  expected  revenues 
and  expenditures  will  roughly  balance, 
oin-  real  purpose  will  be  to  achieve  ade- 
quate security,  but  always  with  the  ut- 
most regard  for  efficiency  and  careful 
management. 


This  purpose  will  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  Congress  to  making  careful  anal- 
ysis of  estimates  presented,  reducing  ex- 
penditure on  less  essential  military  pro- 
grams and  installations,  postpontog  some 
new  civilian  programs,  transferring  some 
to  the  States,  and  ciutailing  or  eliminat- 
ing others. 

Such  related  matters  as  the  national 
debt  ceiltog  and  tax  revenues  will  be 
dealt  with  to  later  messages. 

WOKKS    or   PSACB 

My  last  caU  for  action  is  not  primarily 
addressed  to  the  Congress  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  Rather,  it  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  all  other  peoples,  especially 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  what  we  Ameri- 
ccns  would  like  to  say: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  only  one 
solution  to  the  grim  problems  that  lie 
ahead.  The  world  must  stop  the  pres- 
ent plunge  toward  more  and  more  de- 
structive weapons  of  war,  and  turn  the 
comer  that  will  start  our  steps  firmly  on 
the  path  toward  lasttog  peace. 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  to 
a  universal  fact:  the  people  of  the  world, 
as  people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and 
want  peace  now.     [Applause.] 

"The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  way 
of  translating  this  imiversal  desire  toto 
action. 

"This  will  require  more  than  words  of 
peace.    It  requires  works  of  peace." 

Now.  may  I  try  to  give  you  some  con- 
crete examples  of  the  ktod  of  works  of 
peace  that  might  make  a  beginning  to 
the  new  direction. 

For  a  start  our  people  should  learn  to 
know  each  other  better.  Recent  nego- 
tiations to  Washtogton  have  provided  a 
basis  to  principle  for  greater  freedom  of 
communication  and  exchange  of  people. 
I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to  coop- 
erate to  tumtog  principle  toto  practice 
by  prompt  and  tangible  actions  that  will 
break  down  the  unnatiual  barriers  that 
have  blocked  the  flow  of  thought  and  im- 
derstanding  between  our  peoples.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Another  ktod  of  work  of  peace  is  co- 
operation on  projects  of  human  welfare. 
For  example,  we  now  have  it  withto  our 
power  to  eradicate  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  age-old  scourge  of  mankind: 
malaria.  We  are  embarktog  with  other 
nations  to  an  all-out  5-year  campaign 
to  blot  out  this  cm*se  forever.  We  tovite 
the  Soviets  to  joto  with  us  in  this  great 
work  of  hxmianity.     [Applause.] 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviets  to  other  cam- 
paigns agamst  the  diseases  that  are  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mortals — such  as 
cancer  and  heart  disease.     [Applause.] 

If  people  can  get  together  on  such 
projects,  is  it  not  iwssible  that  we  could 
then  go  on  to  a  full-scale  cooperative 
program  of  science  for  peace? 

A  program  of  science  for  peace  might 
provide  a  means  of  funneltog  toto  one 
place  the  results  of  research  from  scien- 
tists everywhere  and  from,  there  mak- 
ing it  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human 
betterment  that  could  result  from  such 
cooperation.    Hunger  and  disease  could 


increasingly  be  driven  from  the  earth. 
The  age-old  dream  of  a  good  life  for  all 
could,  at  long  last,  be  translated  toto 
reality.     [Applause.] 

But  of  all  the  works  of  peace,  none  is 
more  needed  now  than  a  real  first  itep 
toward  disarmament.     [Applause.] 

Last  August  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
approved  a  disarmament  plan  that  we 
and  our  allies  stocerely  beUeved  to  be 
fair  and  practical.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
jected both  the  plan  and  the  negotiating 
procedure  set  up  by  the  United  Nations. 
As  a  result,  negotiation  on  this  supreriely 
important  issue  is  now  at  a  standstill. 

But  the  world  cannot  afford  to  stand 
still  on  disarmament.  [Applause.]  We 
must  never  give  up  the  search  for  a  basis 
of  agreement. 

Our  allies  from  time  to  time  develop 
differtog  ideas  on  how  to  proceed.  We 
must  concert  these  convictions  among 
ourselves.  Thereafter,  any  reasonable 
proposal  that  holds  promise  for  disarma- 
ment and  reduction  of  tension  must  be 
heard,  discussed,  and.  if  possible,  nego- 
tiated.    [Applause.] 

There  is  one  todispensable  condition. 
A  disarmament  proposal,  to  hold  real 
promise,  must  at  the  minimum  have  one 
feature:  reliable  means  to  insure  com- 
pliance by  all.  It  takes  actions  and 
demonstrated  integrity  on  both  sides  to 
create  and  sustain  confidence.  And  con- 
fidence to  a  genutoe  disarmament  agree- 
ment is  vital,  not  only  to  the  signers  of 
the  agreement,  but  also  to  the  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  who  are 
weary  of  tensions  and  armaments. 

I  say  once  more,  to  all  peoples,  that 
we  will  always  go  the  extra  mile  with 
anyone  on  earth  if  it  will  brtog  us  nearer 
a  genutoe  peace.    [Applause.! 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  to  which  we 
must  funnel  our  energies  mere  efficiently 
into  the  task  of  advancing  security  and 
peace. 

These  actions  demand  and  expect  two 
thtogs  of  the  American  people:  sacrifice, 
and  a  high  degree  of  vmderstanding. 
For  sacrifice  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
totelllgent.  Sacrifice  must  be  made  for 
the  right  purpose  and  to  the  right 
place — even  if  that  place  happens  to 
come  close  to  home. 

After  all,  it  is  no  good  demanding  sac- 
rifice to  general  terms  one  day,  and  the 
next  day,  for  local  reasons,  opposing  the 
elimtoation  of  some  unneeded  Federal 
facility.    [Applause.] 

It  is  pototlrss  to  condemn  Federal 
spending  to  general,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment condemn  just  as  strongly  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  particular  Federal  grant 
that  touches  one's  own  interest. 

And  it  makes  no  sense  whatever  to 
spend  additional  billions  on  military 
strength  to  deter  a  potential  danger,  and 
then,  by  cutting  aid  and  trade  programs, 
let  the  world  succumb  to  a  present  dan- 
ger to  economic  guise.     [Applause.] 

My  friends  of  the  Congress:  The  world 
is  waiting  to  see  how  wisely  and  deci- 
sively a  free  representative  government 
can  and  will  now  act. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  possesses 
and  will  display  the  wisdom  promptly  to 
do  its  part  to  translating  toto  law  the 
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actions  denumded  by  our  Nation's  inter- 
ests. But,  to  make  law  effective,  our  kind 
of  government  needs  the  full  voluntary 
support  of  miUions  oX  Americans  for 
these  actions, 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  response 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people  will  make  this  time  of  test  a  time 
of  honor.  Mankind  then  will  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  the  future  belongs, 
not  to  the  concept  of  the  regimented 
atheistic  state,  but  to  the  people — the 
'God-fearing,  peace-loving  people  of  all 
the  world.  [Applause,  the  Members  ris- 
ing.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.  m.  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  until  2 :30  p.  m. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  23  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  2:30  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
O'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUESTION  OF  PRIVILEGE   OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlem^  will 
state  it.        I 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  %  have 
been  subpenaed  to  appear  befote  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Arling- 
ton in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to 
testify  on  Monday.  January  13.  1^58.  at 
10  a.  m.  in  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  against  Mirjorie 
Yoxmg  Taylor.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  House,  I  am  imable  to  comply  with 
this  subpena  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  Housel  being 
involved.  I  therefore  submit  the  iiatter 
lor  the  consideration  of  this  bodj. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the  deik  the 
subpena. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wi  I  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Commonwealth  of  Vir<  inia. 
To  the  SHEHirr  or  the  CotrNTT  or  i  jtLiNG- 
TON,  Greetings: 

We  command  you,  that  you  sununcmi  Hon. 
Joel  T.  Brothill,  2551  North  Vermont 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.,  to  appear  befire  the 
Judge  of  our  circuit  court  of  the  county 
of  Arlington  at  the  courthouse  then  of,  the 
13th  day  of  January  1958,  at  10  o'cloc  :  a.  m., 
to  testify  and  the  truth  to  say  on  b«  tudf  of 
the  defendant  in  a  certain  matter  of  ontro- 
versy  in  our  said  court  before  the  sah  I  judge 
depending  and  undetermined  betweei  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  plaintiff,  an^  Mar- 
jorie  Young  Taylor,  defendant.  AjM.  have 
then  there  this  writ. 

Witness,  H  Bruce  Green,  clerk  of  a  ar  said 
co\xrt.  at  the  courthouse,  7th  the  day  of 
January  1958.  and  In  the  182d  year  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

H.  Bruce  Green,  <  lerJc. 


POSTAL  SALARIES 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  thciHouse 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec  ion  to 
the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  basic  salaries  of  postal 
field  service  employees  on  a  regionj  1  basis 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  wag(  i  rates. 

The  determination  is  left  to  th0  Post- 
master General  through  a  wage  b<  ard  or 
any  other  method  of  determining  the 
wage  rates  which  best  serves  th;  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  aiquate 
pay  will  never  be  granted  to  the  hi  ih  liv- 
ing cost  areas  under  our  present  lystem 
of  setting  a  nationwide  scale  of  pa  r. 

It  is  also  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
determination  of  wage  rates  by  th ;  Con- 
gress only  results  in  making  a  political 
football  out  of  the  process  and  tljat  the 
Congress  does  not  have  either  the  fmeans 
or  the  facilities  for  adequately  dettrmin- 
Ing  the  wage  rates  in  the  various  rfegions, 
either  for  the  postal  employees  or  for  the 
classified  civil  service  employees. 


THE  LATE  CLAUDE  U.  STOlfB 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
my  remarks. 


I  aiOe 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol  >jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlequm  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHELb  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  with 
profound  and  unfeigned  sorrpw  that  I 
announce  the  recent  passing  of  Judge 
Claude  U.  Stone.  78,  former  Congressman 
and  onetime  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Peoria  Star.  He  died  November  13. 1957, 
in  Peoria,  111. 

He  had  a  long  public  career  Iwhich  be- 
gan with  election  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Peoria  County  in  1 1902.  He 
served  in  that  office  until  19 1|)  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  continued  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  1917.  I 

Upon  completion  of  his  third  term  in 
Congress,  he  was  appointed  Pf  oria  post- 
master by  President  Woodrojw  Wilson, 
who  was  his  personal  friend;  After  3 
years  as  postmaster,  he  resigned  in  Oc- 
tober 1920,  to  practice  law.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  the  firm  of  McGrath.  Stone, 
Daily,  b  Michel  which  had]  offices  in 
Peoria  and  Chicago.  | 

In  1925,  Judge  Stone  recelv^  the  ap- 
pointment of  master  in  chancery  fnmi 
the  tliree  circuit  judges  of  Peoria.  Judges 
Joseph  E.  Daily,  now  member  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court,  T.  N.  Green,  and 
John  M.  Niehaus.  He  served  the  next 
16  years  in  that  office,  finally  resigning 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  th<i  affairs  of 
the  Peoria  Star. 

Prom  his  boyhood  in  Menard  County, 
where  he  was  bom  near  Middlatown.  May 
11. 1879,  he  was  interested  in  the  Indians 
who  had  once  roamed  over  the  siuround- 
Ing  country.  Later,  he  started; an  Ameri- 
can Indian  archaeology  collection  which 
he  developed  throughout  his  lifetime  to 
outstanding  quaUty.  | 

He  was  elected  president  of  ihe  Illinois 
State  Archaeological  Society  October  28. 
1947,  in  Springfield.  He  was  charter 
member  of  the  society  and  previously  had 
served  as  a  director,  treasurer,  and  vice 
president.  He  also  served  t^e  Illinois 
State  Academy  of  Science  as  ai  vice  pres- 
ident and  the  Peoria  Academy lof  Science 
as  president.  He  was  a  memper  of  nu- 
merous State  archaeological  sjcieties  be- 
side the  Society  for  American  Archae- 
ology. [ 

Judge  Stone  was  raised  on  bie  family 
farm  and  attended  a  one-roopi  country 
school.  His  education  was  continued  at 
Western  Normal  College  at  Bvlshnell,  HI. 
Afterward  he  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  at  Gee  rge  Wash- 
ington University.  ' 

At  the  age  of  17,  he  becamelteacher  of 
the  Bee  Grove  rural  school  In  Menard 
County  and  taught  there  f^r  1  year. 
After  attending  Western  Normal,  he  took 
a  position  as  principal  of  Brimfield  pub- 
Uc  schools  and  served  there  for  2  years. 
He  continued  his  work  in  edjucation  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  Later, 
he  was  awarded  a  master's  dekree  at  the 
age  of  76  from  Bradley  University  in 
June  1955. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  thej  Spanish- 
American  War,  having  eiiUsted  at 
Springfield.  He  went  to  Cub*  with  the 
American  troops  and  served  from  May 
1898  to  May  1899.    Also,  as  a  ]  oung  man, 
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joined  the  Second  Presbsrterian  Church 
in  Peoria  in  1902. 

Judge  Stone's  membership  In  Masonic 
organizations  covered  half  a  century. 
His  other  affiliations  included:  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars;  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Peoria:  State,  national  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  historical  societies;  Civil 
War  Round  Table  of  America;  Bradley 
University  Alumni  Association;  and  two 
honorary  fraternities.  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
and  Phi  Alpha  Theta. 

He  married  Alma  Poppen  April  2, 1925. 
They  had  one  son.  Claude  U.  Stone,  Jr. 
of  Peoria.  Besides  Mrs.  Stone  and  their 
son,  he  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Shielagh 
Day  of  Morton,  111.,  2  brothers.  2  sisters, 
and  2  grandchildren. 

Judge  Stone's  philosophy  of  life  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  statement  which  he  made 
a  part  of  his  wilL 

It  haB  been  my  belief  alwayi — 

He  wrote— 

that  the  finest  inheritance  a  man  can  give 
to  his  heirs  is  the  legacy  of  a  good  name. 
If  my  son  and  daughter  try  to  do  right,  as  I 
have,  I  shall  be  content. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Stone  lived  a  long 
and  fruitful  life.  Even  though  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  he 
turned  to  the  Republican  Party  in  re- 
cent years  as  being  more  representative 
of  his  thinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
am  proud  to  say  he  was  one  of  my  most 
ardent  supporters  for  which  I  shall 
always  be  grateful.  I  will  miss  him 
greatly,  and  our  entire  Peoria  commu- 
nity suffers  great  loss  in  his  passing. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Baojey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MxTLTER,  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  BoLTow. 

Mr.  Heselton  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DooLET. 

Mr.  Carnahak. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ac- 
cordingly Cat  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.  m.),  tmder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 13.  1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

CIV 14 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Interior,  tranunittlng ,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  title  to  certain  land  at  Sand 
Island,  T.  H.,  to  the  Territory  of  HawaU,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  final  valuations  of  properties  of 
certain  carriers,  pursuant  to  section  19a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  blU  to  authorize  acquisition  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  certain 
land  and  improvements  thereon  located 
within  the  area  of  New  York  Avenue  and  P 
Street  and  17th  and  18th  Streets  NW.,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmltUng  the  annual  report  of  the 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Jxine  30,  1957,  together  with  the 
reports  covering  the  operations  during  the 
same  period  of  foreign-trade  zones  Nos.  1.  2, 
3.  and  6,  located  respectively  at  New  York 
City.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  56«,  BlEt  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
advisability  of  esteblishing  Fort  Clatrop,  lo- 
cated In  Clatsop  County,  Oreg.,  as  a  national 
monument,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  590.  84th 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.  R.  9855.  A  blU  to  amend  section  27  of 

the   Merchant   Marine   Act   of    1920;    to   the 

Committee      on      Merchant      Marine      and 

Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BARTLETT: 

H.  R.  9856.  A  blU  to  extend  the  life  <a  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission and  to  Increafe  its  authorization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  R.  9857.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.  R.  9858.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  98Se.  A  blU  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  for  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowed  a  taxpayer  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  for  the  care  of  certain 
dependent*,  and  to  aUow  such  deduction 
without  regard  to  the  taxpayer's  inoome;  to 
tlM  Committee  on  Ways  and  Iteans. 
By  lUrs.  XmmON: 

H,  R.  0Sei.  A  bill  to  incresse  the  r»tm  of 
basic  compensation  of  ofltoer*  and  emplojrMe 
In  Um  field  Mfviee  of  ttw  Poet  Ofllce  Depart- 


ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtBee  and 
Clvn  Berviee. 

By  Mr.  MKRBOW: 

H.R.9862.  A  bill  to  iaereeee  the  debt 
Umlt  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
<m  Ways  and  Mean*. 

H.R. 9863.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  *»4 
Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  9864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  9865.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission  and  to  increase  Its  authoriza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.  9866.  A  bill  to  make  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  Hills  Creek  Dam.  WU- 
lamette  River  Basin,  Oreg.,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MiMsachusetts  (by 
request)  : 

H.R. 9867.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  annual 
income  limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.  R.  9868.  A  blU  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Com- 
mission and  to  increase  its  authorization;  to 
the  Conomittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.  R.  9869.  A  bill  to  compute  wheat  acre- 
age allotments  on  the  basis  of  allotted  acres; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu^. 
By  Mr.  WIER: 

H.  R.  9870.  A  bill  to  increase  the  ratee  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  emplo3rees 
in  the  field  service  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  B4r.  WITHROW: 

H.  R.  9871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201  (c) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  supports  on  dairy  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcxilture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 

H.  R.  9872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
Jvistment  of  the  basic  staarles  of  postal  field 
service  employees  on  a  regional  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  wage  rates;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.  R.  9873.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
emergency  food  storage  and  distribution 
program  for  the  purpose  of  transforming 
Government-owned  agricultural  commodi- 
ties into  edible  storables  in  order  to  provide 
subsistence  for  large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  who  would  be 
destitute  In  the  event  of  a  national  or  re- 
gional emergency  or  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 

H.  R.  9874.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Conunisslon  and  to  Increase  its  authoriza- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs. 

H.  R.  9878.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  re- 
mcval  of  the  naval  magazine  at  Port  Chi- 
cago,  Calif.,   to  a  site  on  Willapa  Harbor, 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  lit.  UTT: 

B.  R.  9870.  ▲  bill  to  aoMnd  eectton  4243 
of  the  Internal  Beveniie  Code  of  19A4  to 
exempt  from  the  club  dues  tax  oert«ia 
ebsrgee  made  bj  nonprofit  dube  tor  tbe  use 
of  imcOiUmi  to  tbs  Committ—  oa  Ways  sad 
MfsnSi 
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By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Caltfomis : 

H.  R.  98T7.  A  bill  to  amend  Beetion  4243 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  the  club  dues  tax  certain 
charges  made  by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use 
of  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLUNQER : 

H.  J.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish    the     Hudson-Champlain     Celebration 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.  J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Earth  Satellites  and 
the  Problems  of  Outer  Space;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  staff  consultation  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist Bdlnd";  to  the  Committee  on  Hoiise 
Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  staff  consultations  entitled  "The 
Ideological  Fallacies  of  Commimlsm";  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr,  FULTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  Res.  426.  Resolution  authorizing  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


January  9 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  menjorlals 
were  presented  and  referred  as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN:  Memwial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas  memorl|dizing 
the  United  States  Congress  to  Immeillately 
adopt  Senate  bill  2014  and  House  bill  7574 
to  alleviate  the  present  problems  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  retaining  adequate  person- 
nel for  the  defense  of  our  Nation; 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


x>  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUl  IONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  xxii.  pp-ivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H.  R.  9878.  A  bUl  for   the  relief  o: 
Thelma  Andree;   to  the  Conunittee  <n  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9879.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mn  i.  Sode 
Hatta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl  iry. 

H.  R.  9880.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  o:  LlUa 
Pandaraoan;  to  the  Committee  on  th<  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  9881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of    41tsuo 
Arita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl  iry. 
By  Mr.  CARNAHAN: 

H.  R.  9882.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex  >endi- 
ture  of  certain  moneys  for  war  rehablL  tation 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl  kry. 
By  Bi4r.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa: 

H.  R.  9883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o  Nels 
Lund;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc  lary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   RE^  ARKS 


By  Mr.  DELLAT:  I 

H.  R.  9884.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  the  Aetna 
Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  New  York,  1 1.  Y.;  to  the 
Conunltee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EBERHARTER: 
H.  R.  9885.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
A.    Oyescek;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
DeStout;  to  the  Committee  on  thi  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.9887.  A  bill  for  the  reli<f  of  John 
Plamos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GWINN: 
H.  R.  9888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  bf  Gltiseppa 
Lazzaro;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  raULINGS: 
H.  R.  9889.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Wortman;  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.  R.  9890.  A    bill    for    the    relief  of   Mrs. 
Dora     Carmela  B.  lacovino;  to  the  Coi](imlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUMMA: 
H.  R.  9891.  A   bill    for   the  rellelT  of   O. 
Grubb  and  W.  B.  Shartzer;  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  TexAs 
H.  R.  9892.  A  blU  for  the  rellel 
Yong  Lou;    to  the  Conomlttee  o^  the  Ju< 
dlciary. 


of  Mr.  and 

Conunittee 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII, 

355.  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois  presented  a  pe- 
tition in  support  of  standard  time  legislation 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  to 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


B. 

Committee 


of  Dr.  T« 


Hif  h  Interest  Rates  and  the  Oregon 
lumber  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  January  9, 1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Netjberger],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  by  him  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Oregonian,  of  Portland, 
Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxhxnt  bt  Senator  Netjbeeci»  on  High 

Intxbkst  Rates  and  the  Okxgon  Lumbzr 

Industxt 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  been  desperately 
crippled  economically  by  the  so-called  hard- 
money  program  and  Its  adverse  Impact  on 
housing.  Relaxation  of  this  policy  is  essen- 
tial to  Oregon's  business  revival,  and  some 
of  us  have  been  urging  such  a  change  In  the 
management  of  oiu"  currency  for  the  past 
2  years. 

On  November  16.  1957,  the  Oregonian  of 
Portland  published  an  effective  editorial  en- 
titled "Timely  Credit  Action."  Motivation 
for  the  editorial  was  the  lowering  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  discovmt  rate  at  certain  dis- 
trict banks  from  Sy^  percent  to  3  percent,  a 
moflt  mild  and  gingerly  relaxation.  Indeed. 


I  should  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
one  key  sentence  in  the  Oregonian's  ed  torial. 
l^is  is  the  sentence: 

"The  wood  products  Industry  of  the  Korth- 
west  is  a  prime  example  of  an  industtry  de- 
pressed by  a  building  slowdown  caused  by 
high  Interest  and  diminished  credit." 

This  one  sentence  epitomizes  in  a  nitsheU 
what  has  happened  to  Oregon's  lumbea^ econ- 
omy due  to  the  tight-money  policies lof  the 
Republican  national  administration.  iHous- 
Ing  is  the  cream  of  the  lumber  liarket. 
When  housing  is  down,  lumber  is  down. 
Housing  Is  an  industry  mainly  relict  on 
credit.  When  credit  is  dried  up  or  made 
scarce  at  the  soiurce,  hotising  sxiffers  i  ccord- 
ingly— ergo,  lumber  likewise  suffers. 

[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  Noi  ember 
16.  19571 

TiMKLT  CREDrr  Action 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  admlnlitrator 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  12  I^serve 
banks  and  their  24  branches,  and  lof  all 
national  banks  and  1,800  State  banks  which 
are  members,  is  supposed  to  be  above  poli- 
tics. Operating  in  its  fiscal  tower,  the  Board 
attempts  to  inununize  Itself  from  the  iJlteous 
wails  of  politicians  that  its  policies  ar«  ruin- 
ing industries  and  making  fat  cats  out  of 
lenders. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  In  the  words 
of  WlUlam  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
does  what  it  can  "at  all  times,  to  assure 
monetary  and  credit  condlUons  thait  will 
foster  high  levels  of  business  and  employ- 
ment, maintain  the  stablUty  of  thelloUar, 
and  promote  sustainable  growth  it  the 
economy,"  thixs  to  "make  a  substantia  con- 
tribution to  raising  the  standards  4'  the 
people  aa  a  whole." 


In  line  with  this,  the  Federtl  Reserve 
Board  has  been  battling  inflation  on  the 
credit  front.  In  the  past  3  years,  it  has 
raised  the  discount  rate — the  Injterest  rate 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  chkrge  their 
member  banks  for  loans — 7  times 

Now,  the  Board  has  announced  reduction 
of  the  discount  rate  at  4  of  its  12  district 
banks  from  3«/2  to  3  percent— a  reduction 
which  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  other 
8  banks  soon.  The  reason  givKn:  "It  la 
"recognition  that  inflation,  at  east  tem- 
porarily, has  ceased  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  In  the  economy.  •  •  •  Thi  i  inflation- 
ary pressure  has  cooled." 

The  assault  on  the  Elsenhower  a  dmlnistra- 
tlon's  tight-money  policy — a  p^icy  most 
Influenced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System's 
flght  to  ciu-b  Inflation—  has  emphasized  for 
some  time  that  there  are  soft  spots  in  the 
economy.  The  wood-products  industry  of 
the  Northwest  is  a  prime  example  of  an 
industry  depressed  by  a  bulldinri  slowdown 
caused  by  high  Interest  and  ttlmlnlahed 
credit.  I 

Thus,  reversal  of  the  Interest  tiend  under 
Federal  Reserve  policy  should,  1$  time.  b« 
reflected  in  easier  credit,  more  bi^ldlng  and 
stimulaUon  of  lumber  sales.  It  sl^ould,  that 
is,  unless  even  this  small  relaxa1|lon  of  In- 
terest rates  results  in  another  iipstirge  of 
Inflation.  This  seems  doubtful-4and  is,  at 
least,  a  risk  which  shoiUd  be  tak^n  In  view 
of  the  slowdown  in  the  natlonJ  economy 
and  considerable  imemployment[ 

Whether  or  not  the  poUtlcal  fttacks  on 
the  Eisenhower  administration  lechoed  In 
the  board  room  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sy- 
stem, the  reduced  Interest  order  is  welcome. 
The  national  economy  Is  closely  geared  to 
liberal  credit,  and  it  is  not  only  the  politi- 
cians who  believe  that  credit  hai  been  too 
severely  restricted  for  the  past  6  j  months. 
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Dc£cafi<m  of  Sam  Fayimm  Memorial 
Library 

EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  rxxAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  0¥  THE  UNITED  STATKB 
Thursday,  January  9, 195i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  Inspiring  occasions 
Of  this  past  fan  was  the  dedication  of 
the  Sam  Raybum  Memorial  Library  in 
Bonham,  Tex. 

To  that  occasion  came  the  leading 
figures  of  this  country — ^without  regard 
to  i>artisan  divisions.  All  of  them 
Joined  In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  public 
servant. 

One  of  those  who  was  present  was  Mr. 
Rayburn's  fellow  Texan,  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Anderson  delivered  a  speech  in  keep- 
ing with  the  h*gh  occasion,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 

the  COIfGKESSIONAI.  RECORD. 

As  the  President  himself  noted  earlier 
today,  this  is  the  week  of  Sam  Rayburn's 
birthday.  We  all  join  in  wishing  him 
many  more  happy  birthdays  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasxs  bt  Treasttrt  SEcmrrA«T  Robest  B. 
ANDxasoN  AT  Dedication  or  the  Sam  Rat- 
burn  Memorial  Lxbrabt,  Bomham.  Tkx., 
October  S,  1957 

Out  of  the  yecterdays.  out  of  the  life  of 
8am  Ratburm.  we  come  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  dedicate  a  library  Inspired  by 
him;  erected  not  for  glorification  but  conse- 
crated to  stimulate  and  satisfy  man's  Intel- 
lectual thirst  for  learning  In  the  tomorrows. 
We  would  not  be  content  and  look  backward; 
we  would  labor  and  look  forward — for  of  such 
Is  the  life  of  Ratfctek. 

It  is  a  invud  moment.  We  are  honored 
who  are  privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  an  outstanding  American. 
He  needs  no  monmnent.  He  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  generation.  He  has  given  his 
life  in  service  to  his  country.  His  historic 
stewardship  as  i^>eaker  of  the  House  longer 
than  any  man  before  him  attests  to  the 
genesis  of  fairness  that  is  an  eeeential  in- 
gredient of  government  by  and  for  the  people. 
His  true  memorial  will  abide  in  their  hearts. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  the  dte  of 
this  citadel  of  history  and  progress  should 
be  in  Bonham.  The  Speaker  is  rooted  here  in 
the  rich  black  soil  of  Fannin  County.  Here 
he  gained  his  strength  and  put  on  the  man- 
tle of  simplicity  and  humility.  Here  he  Is 
part  of  the  people — the  cornerstone  of  his 
faith. 

The  affection,  the  confidence,  and  the 
reelect  of  his  neighbors  are  responsible  for 
his  44  years  in  Congress.  How  appropriate 
that  this  Ubrary  will  he  largely  devoted  to 
Improving  our  knowledge  and  xmderstandlng 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  the  art  of  self-government  Is  raised 
to  one  of  its  highest  expressions.  In  this 
forum  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  two  great 
poUtlcal  parties  of  our  time. 

Oftentimes  the  debates  may  oeem  to  lack 
specific  direction,  yet  out  of  the  crucible 
of  discussion  come  the  Intellectual  alloys 
of  our  collective  thinking.  These  material*. 
utilized  by  the  growing  genius  of  the  archi- 
tects of  our  Govemment,  become  the  pUlnga 


and  pinan  of  the  edlllce  of  our  poUtlcal 
thinking.  Upon  this  scaffolding  will  be  laid 
the  solid  stones  of  our  national  decision. 

Tboee  of  ns  who  now  and  In  the  future 
behold  the  completed  structure  will  know 
that,  all  unseen,  it  is  supported  by  the  per- 
durable framework  created  by  the  political 
artisans  of  our  age,  exempllOed  by  men  like 
SamRatbush. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  however,  no  building  of 
national  life  Is  ever  comiHeted.  The  time 
never  comes  when  we  can  say  our  work  Is 
done.  No  generation  can  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  dwelling  in  the  house  of  its  father 
without  accepting  the  resj)on8lbility  of  pre- 
serving and  extending  It  for  the  generation  to 
come. 

But  we  dedicate  today  a  bouse  of  books, 
of  written  records.  How  important  they  are 
to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  In 
1835  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  In  Democracy  In 
America  wrote : 

"The  authority  which  pmblic  men  possess 
In  America  is  eo  brief  and  they  are  so  soon 
commingled  with  the  ever  changing  popula- 
tion of  the  country  that  the  acts  of  a  com- 
munity frequently  leave  fewer  traces  than 
events  In  a  private  family.  The  public  ad- 
ministration is,  so  to  speak,  oral  and  tradi- 
tional. But  little  is  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  little  is  soon  wafted  away  forever] 
like  the  leaves  of  the  sibyl,  by  the  smallest 
breeze. 

"The  only  historical  remains  In  the  United 
States  are  the  newspxapers;  If  a  number  be 
wanting,  the  chain  of  time  Is  broken  and  the 
present  Is  severed  from  the  past.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  In  50  years  It  will  be  more  difll- 
cult  to  collect  authentic  documents  concern- 
ing the  social  condition  of  the  Americans  at 
the  present  day  than  it  Is  to  find  remains  of 
the  administration  of  France  dxiring  the 
Middle  Ages;  and  if  the  United  States  were 
ever  Invaded  by  barbarians.  It  wotUd  be  nec- 
essary to  have  recoxirse  to  the  history  of 
other  nations  in  order  to  learn  anything  of 
the  people  who  now  Inhabit  them." 

No  book  or  record  is  an  end  unto  Itself. 
They  must  make  the  past  useful  to  the 
present — the  contemporary  challenging  to 
the  future.  Few  ideas  are  new  but  old  ideas 
are  adaptable.  That  which  was  once  re- 
garded as  imagination  may  find  reality  In  a 
new  day. 

Experiences,  when  recorded,  do  not  wear 
out.  Mental  creatlveness.  once  Inscribed, 
does  not  exhaust  Itself.  In  new  fabrics  of 
time  they  are  constantly  reappearing,  guid- 
ing, directing — slowly  but  Inscrutably  mov- 
ing each  new  age  toward  man's  enlighten- 
ment and  betterment  of  man. 

In  this  vise  of  books  certain  currents  of 
optimism  are  discernible.  I  will  mention 
only  two.  The  first  of  these  Is  the  insistent 
belief  that  the  present  can  be  Improved  upon. 
No  era  need  be  happenstance.  Here  is  evi- 
dence of  man's  faith  that  as  an  individual  he 
can  discern  and  use  things  of  value  about 
him.  He  persists  In  believing  that  his  lone 
personal  thoughts  and  meditation  are  worth 
recording.  His  experiences  are  spared  con- 
demnation as  transitory  and  assume  an  air 
of  deathless  value.  Yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow  are  coalesced  Into  a  oneness  by  the 
reposition  of  man's  records. 

A  second  discernible  current  of  human 
optimism  gleaned  from  libraries  Is  the  age- 
old  belief  that  as  a  community  man  can  best 
govern  himself.  Here  is  the  root  of  our  Con- 
stitution. This  faith  In  our  collective  Judg- 
ment is  the  basic  support  of  our  Congress — 
that  magnificent  Instrument  of  our  coura- 
geous resolve  to  be  a  government  of  law  by 
peoi^e.  Here  we  seek  to  keep  the  balance 
between  the  well-being  of  the  many  and  the 
Imperative  creative  need  of  the  individual 
for  the  fullest  freedom.  Here  is  need  for 
Inherent  fairness.  Political  parties  contend 
and  debate,  but  over  the  long  run  the  distil- 
lations of  combined  judgments  have  proven 


Bound.  As  our  problems  grow  more  and 
more  ootnplex  the  people  of  o\ir  Nation 
sense  it  and  the  Members  at  our  delibera- 
tive bodies  rlae  to  the  demands. 

Not  all  the  world  Is  free.  Then  are  soma 
nations  whose  leaders  scorn  the  Individual 
and  the  competence  of  communities  to  gov- 
ern by  the  rule  of  law.  They  stifle  freedom, 
ctirtail  observation  and  meditation.  They 
enforce  totalitarianism  and  regimentation. 
They  also  bum  books.  They  forbid  the  n- 
cordlngs  of  free  thought.  Tliey  prostitute 
history.  They  do  not  dedicate  libraries  at 
unfettered  expression.  \ 

The  role  of  records  In  man's  affairs  could 
go  on  Interminably.  They  are  one  of  our 
most  palpable  links  with  Immortality.  As 
such,  they  keep  before  xis  always  the  sobering 
realization  that  our  decisions  and  our 
actions  of  the  fleeting  present  are  tomorrow's 
record  of  how  we  laid  a  restraining  hand  on 
man's  march  to  a  better  condition,  or  gave 
him  Impetus. 

Our  separate  books  may  be  no  more  ***»it 
records  of  the  things  that  describe  im  InJl- 
viduallstic  pattern  or  thought  experlenca. 
But  brought  together  as  the  llbrartes  of  free 
men  our  books,  like  great  citizens,  tranacend 
themselves.  They  become  a  part  of  what 
unites  tis.  As  lllvaries  our  books  become 
like  a  twisted  skein  of  many  colored  threads. 
In  sue*  a  skein  it  may  be  next  to  Impossible 
to  trace  the  course  or  importance  of  any  one 
thread.  But  dominant  colors  can  be  easily 
distinguished.  So  also  can  the  main  dlno- 
tlons  that  those  dominant  strands  foUow. 

Our  libraries  serve  us  In  the  same  manner. 
From  their  massed  records,  and  Just  becauas 
they  preserve  so  much  that  is  so  different  at 
man's  thoughts,  decisions  and  actions,  we 
can  see  clearly  a  few  main  attributes  and 
main  directions. 

Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  find  and  assess 
our  enduring  characteristics.  We  are  reas- 
sured that,  whether  slowly  or  In  haste,  at 
given  times  the  human  race  has  moved!  in 
the  main.  steadUy  from  disorganization  to- 
ward organization,  from  scarcity  toward 
plenty,  from  brutlshness  toward  perception 
and  ap^H-ecUtlon,  from  ignorance  toward 
knowledge  and  from  knowledge  toward  wis- 
dom, from  fear  toward  security,  from  cease- 
less tribal  war  toward  ceaseless  efforts  to 
achieve  peace. 

Our  libraries  assiu^  us  man  has  a  aenss 
of  direction,  a  lasting,  dependable  sense  we 
may  all  safely  take,  as  individuals  and  as 
nations,  to  guide  our  own  conduct. 

This  is  an  important  occasion.  Most  at 
what  I  have  said  relates  to  the  library  we 
dedicate. 

But  what  of  the  man  whose  name  It  car- 
ries? 

You,  his  neighbors,  know  his  virtues  wen. 
He  has  the  deep  personal  feeling  for  friend- 
ship. No  friend  is  ever  cast  aside  because  K 
might  be  expedient.  He  has  earned  t2ie  re- 
spect of  his  associates  in  Govemment  regard- 
less of  party. 

When  he  speaks  In  Congress — which  Is 
rarely — the  word  passes  quickly  and  every 
seat  Is  filled.  You  expect  him  to  speak 
plainly.  He  does.  He  Is  a  master  of  sim- 
plicity and  directness. 

In  every  sense  Sam  Ratbuxw  Is  most  tin- 
usual  in  his  profession.  He  stands  In  the  na- 
tional spotlight  representing  courage  and 
strength,  character  and  patriotism — ^the  type 
of  rugged  indlvldtialist  with  vision  who  has 
buUt  the  State  and  the  United  States  to  a 
pinnacle  of  world  leadership. 

It  was  Rudyard  KlpUng  who  spoke  of  one 
who  could  "walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the 
common  touch."  Such  a  man  we  honor 
today. 

Sam  Ratburn  has  always  been  close  to  the 
roots  of  his  greatness.  He  Is  deeply  close  to 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  home.  You 
haven't  been  around  Sam  Ratbttrk  very  long, 
anywhere  he  might  be.  If  you  havant  beard 
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him  talk  about  Bonbam.  his  devoted  frienda 
In  the  old  Fourth  District,  and  Flag  Springs. 
his  home  as  a  boy. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  Texas  dinner  In  Wash- 
ington. Speaker  RATBinur  said: 

"We  are  all  just  slightly  removed  from 
Flag  Springs.  We  all  J\ist  missed  being  a 
tenant  farmer  or  a  hired  hand  or  something. 
I  Just  missed  being  a  tenant  farmer  by  a 
gnat's  heel.  But  somebody  was  Und  to  me 
In  my  youth.  Tes;  I  have  come  a  long  way 
from  Flag  Springs.  But.  then.  I  don't  feel 
that  I  have  ever  been  very  far  away  from  Flag 
Springs,  either." 

Sam  Ratbttkn  Is  In  the  business  of  politics. 
In  that  business.  Issues  and  partisan  dilfer- 
ences  breed  differences  of  opinion.  But 
although  there  may  be  those  who  differ  with 
Sam  Ratbttsn  on  political  issues,  there  are 
none  who  question  his  fairness  or  devotion 
to  principle. 

I  remember  an  occasion  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  Speaker  Ratbttbn  had  passed  the 
mark  of  holding  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  longer  than  anyone  previously  in  his- 
tory. 

On  the  occasion  marking  this  record  tenure 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  his  Republican 
counterpart.  House  Minority  Leader  Josxph 
W.  Mastin,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  rose  from 
his  chair. 

"No  man,"  his  political  adversary  said, 
"coiild  achieve  such  an  xuiusual  distinction 
unless  he  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  of 
extraordinary  ability,  great  fairness,  and  a 
parliamentarian  par  excellence. 

"Those  are  virtues  which  we  have  in  our 
Speaker.  In  this  hovir  of  confusion — of  un- 
certainty— we  have  a  man  who  has  the  cour- 
age, we  have  a  man  who  has  the  firmness 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  to  the  end  that 
our  coxintry  may  emerge  a  better  country." 

If  there  is  anything  that  is  bipartisan 
in  Washington  it  is  a  uniform  respect  and 
appreciation  for  Sam  Ratburn. 

Speaker  Ratbxjhn  has  risen  above  the 
things  that  divide  us  to  the  things  that  unite 
us  in  the  same  way  that  a  library  does,  by 
combining  in  himself  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  main  currents  of  himian  effort  and  aspi- 
rations. In  so  doing,  he  has  entered  the 
small  company  of  men  who  are  recognizable 
landmarks  along  humanity's  high  roads,  the 
men  who  have  In  themselves  been  keepers  of 
humanity's  sense  of  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  among  your  closest 
friends  America  salutes  you. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  life  you  have  so 
abundantly  lived  among  us. 

Any  effort  of  mine  to  reduce  to  expression 
your  contributions  to  our  way  of  life  and 
government  would  be  to  distort  by  sim- 
plicity that  which  is  the  imponderable  meas- 
ure of  a  man  of  history  in  the  lives  of  all 
generations  who  feel  the  Impact  of  his  in- 
fluence. 

May  It  suffice  here  to  say  only  that  what 
you  have  been,  what  you  have  done,  whut 
you  are,  belong  forever  to  the  edifice  of  our 
society — to  the  inspiration  of  ovir  Nation. 

This  building,  bearing  your  name,  we  com- 
mend to  the  use  of  man — 8am  Ratbusn  we 
enshrine  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Lrrrxa  Rkao  bt  Trxasttht  Secrxtakt  Robxst 
B.  Anderson  at  Dedication  of  thx  Sam 
Ratbttrn  Memorial  Librart,  Bonham,  Tex., 
OcTOBXs  9, 1967. 

The  Whttx  Hottsb, 
Washington,  October  7, 1957. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttrn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Bonham,  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join 
your  frienda   In  tbe  dedication  of  the  Sam 
Ratburn  Memorial  Library. 

There  are  few  citizens  who  can  equal  your 
knowledge  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  none  who  has  occupied  the  position  of 
leadership  of  that  body  as  long  as  you  have. 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  library  stand 
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as  a  lasting  reminder  of  your  guiding  spirit 
and  rich  experience  in  that  great  l^titu- 
tlon  of  self-government.  I 

My  congratulations  to  you  on  thla  occa- 
sion that  does  honor  to  all  the  clti^us  of 
our  land. 
With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D.  EisxMHofcexB. 


Who's  Confated? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKJ 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTflR 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  January  9, 1958 
Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.    Speaker, 


under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  Krhich 
I  mailed  on  January  10  to  the  Seci  etary 
of  Defense : 

Hon.  Neil  H.  McElrot, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  I  want  to  ca!  1  your 
attention  to  certain  Defense  Depa  tment 
public  relations  policies  and  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  consider  appropriate  changes. 

On  December  30,  1957,  I  made  avail;  ible  to 
the  press  copies  of  a  letter  I  had  wrl'  ten  to 
my  colleague,  Carl  T.  Durham,  chain  lan  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  1  nergy. 
Two  of  my  statements  were  based  oi  what 
I  was  told  not  long  before  by  your  As  listant 
Secretary  (Atomic  Energy),  Herbert  B.  Loper, 
and  by  the  vice  conunander  in  ct  ief  of 
SAC,  Lt.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Griswold.  'Those 
statements  were  not  only  challenged  by  the 
Defense  Department,  but  they  were  scoffed 
at  (according  to  the  press)  and  I  was  said 
to  have  been  confused.  ' 

Although  I  had  carefully  established  my 
facts  before  my  press  conference  on  I  (ecem- 
ber  30,  I  checked  later  with  both  C  eneral 
Loper  and  General  Griswold.  They  su  bstan- 
tlated  what  I  had  said  and  I  now  ask  'or: 

1.  A  retraction  and  an  apology  from  the 
Defense  Department,  and 

2.  That  the  DOD  widely  and  ex  >llcitly 
make  known  the  facts  regarding  tl  le  two 
points  under  discussion;  namely,  that  an  ac- 
cidental or  unauthorized  nuclear  ex  >Io8lon 
is  probable,  not  merely  possible,  an«i  that 
SAC  planes  do  not  in  normal  routlnei  train- 
ing or  ferrying  operations  carry  ttuclear 
weapons  which  coiild  be  armed  by  til  e  crew 
without  landing. 

I  also  believe  that  the  DOD  pubU :  rela- 
tions program  should  explain  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  the  abundant  safeguards 
taken  to  prevent  an  unauthorized  ct-  acci- 
dental explosion  and  to  prevent  the  misin- 
terpretation of  such  an  explosion  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  an  all-out  war. 

Let  me  explain  in  more  detail  wliat  the 
DOD  should  retract  and  why  I  thinl  I  de- 
serve an  ap>ology. 

First,  let  me  say  that  no  question  of  sectir- 
ity  has  ever  been  raised  on  these  paiticular 
matters  and  that  I  explicitly  ralsad  this 
point  with  both  General  Loper  and  Oeneral 
Griswold.  , 

News  services  quoted  both  the  DOD  and 
General  Loper  as  saying  that  "the  poilbllity 
of  a  nuclear  explosion  was  1  in  3  billon,"  a 
figure  General  Loper  used  in  our  conversa- 
tions both  before  and  after  the  news  ,8tories 
but  only  to  apply  to  an  accident  resulting 
from  mechanical  falliire  or  inadvertence.  He 
admitted  to  me  that  hiunan  fralltie|,  such 
as  drunkenness,  misguided  idealism,  toental 
breakdown,  and  treason,  would  substvitlally 


change  that  proportion  and  that  all  things 
considered,  an  accidental  or  uUautborlBed 
explosion  was  probable.  i 

I  recognize  the  communication!  difficulties 
Inherent  in  the  use  of  words  such  as  "possi- 
ble" and  "probable."  The  word :  "likely"  U 
better.  I 

DOD  agrees,  in  fact,  that  sucq  an  explo- 
sion Is  likely,  not  a  remote  possibility,  so 
why  doesnt  DOD  say  so  Instead  of  Issuing  a 
misleading  and  unresponsive  !  statement 
which  confiises  the  issue  raised  bf  my  state- 
ment that  an  accidental  or  uaauthorlzed 
explosion  is  probable?  , 

Now,  let  me  detaU  the  second  point  on 
which  I  believe  DOD  public  relamons  policy 
is  similarly  evasive  and  unresponsive. 

Do  our  SAC  planes  In  fact  carry  nuclear 
weapons  which  can  be  armed  wittiout  land- 
ing? Do  we,  in  other  words,  delegate  to  a 
single  crew  the  power  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  world?  General  Griswold  told  me  very 
explicitly  on  December  5,  1957,  that  we  do 
not.  Our  planes  carry  the  bom^s,  he  said. 
but  they  will  not  be  armed  until  word  is 
received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  ci  Staff  and 
the  President.  | 

Although  General  Ortewold  salH  this  fact 
was  not  classified  and  that  he  j  personally 
believed  it  should  be  made  more  widely 
known,  apparently  some  persohs  in  the 
Pentagon  want  our  citizens  and  the  people 
in  Britain.  Prance,  the  U.  S.  S.  ^..  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  believe  that  lour  planes 
are  ready  to  drop  their  terrible  bombs  as 
they  fiy  patrols  all  over  the  globn.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  makes  us  look  trigger  happy  and 
irresponsible. 

We'd  do  better  to  trumpet  the  truth  and 
show  the  world  that  we  are  alert  and  ready. 
yes,  but  taking  all  reasonable  ]>recautions 
against  any  one  crew  making  i  fatefully 
wrong  decision. 

I  don't  mind  the  DOD  disagreeing  with  me. 
I  do  mind  It  muddjring  up  th^  waters  in 
connection  with  very  clear  InfArmatlon  I 
have  received  from  high  Defense  officials  on 
Important  and  unclassified  matters.  Far 
more  Important  than  my  personal  feelings, 
however,  is  my  belief  that  DODs  public  rela- 
tions policy  with  respect  to  our  handling  of 
nuclear  weapons  should  be  morel  frank  and 
positive  with  regard  to  the  dangeib  and  safe- 
guards related  to  their  use. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Pokmi, 
JIf ember  of  i  "Songreaa. 


H.  R.9882 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA|IKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHI 

Thursday,  January  9,  lp58 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  9  I  introduced  H.  R.  9882,  a 
bill  to  fulfill  the  continuing '  trust  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Govemmerit  growing 
out  of  an  agreement  entered] into  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  This  agrefement  in- 
volves $1,407,976.96  which  was  earned  by 
civilian  public -service  workers  doing 
work  of  national  importance  as  provided 
under  the  draft  law  in  lieu  ok  military 
service.  The  money  was  to  have  been 
paid  over  to  the  National  Service  Board 
for  Religious  Objectors,  the  o^cial  non- 
Government  liaison  agency  b^ween  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  47  reli- 
gious denominations,  for  war  ifehabillta- 
tion  work. 
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Because  the  Comptroller  General  felt 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without  en- 
abling legislation  by  the  Congress  the 
fund  was  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  where  it  remains  in  trust  for 
the  National  Service  Board  for  Reli- 
gious Objectors.  The  money  appropri- 
ated by  this  bill  will  be  used  for  foreign 
rehabilitation  and  refugee  relief  and  re- 
settlement programs  in  accordance  with 
the  original  agreement. 

In  order  to  insure  adequate  control- 
ling of  the  programing  of  the  money,  the 
bill  further  provides  that  disbursement 
of  the  money  would  be  made  upon  .ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, and  that  in  making  this  approval, 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  will 
have  available  the  counsel  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid, 
which  is  a  Government  agency  in  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration. 
I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  to  this  legis- 
lation which  will  complete  an  agreement 
which  should  not  be  pei-mitted  to  con- 
tinue unresolved. 


Problems  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE^ 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or    WASHINCTOIf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  9. 1958 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
and  a  statement  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  defense,  which  were  made  by  me 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Must  Catch  Up 
(Address  by  Senator  Hknst  M.  Jackson, 
member.  Senate  Armed  Services  Ciommlt- 
tee,  chairman.  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee, Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  chairman,  special  NATO  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Personnel,  delivered  before  the 
dinner  meeting  of  Washington  Bankers 
Association,  Rldpath  Hotel,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  October  10,  1957) 

This  is  a  week  of  shame  and  danger  for 
America. 

The  Soviet  Union,  not  the  United  States, 
has  made  man's  first  step  into  outer  space. 

Month  after  month,  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  filled  with  Oovernment- 
Insplred  stories  of  progress  In  our  American 
earth  satellite  program.  And  now,  victory 
In  the  race  for  the  step  to  the  stars  has  gone 
to  the  Soviets. 

The  direct  mUltary  significance  of  this 
first  satellite  is  not  great.  Rather,  it  is  a 
symbol — a  symbol  of  enormous  American 
complacency  and  enormous  Soviet  military 
and  scientific  progress. 

Getting  this  first  satellite  into  the  air  was 
a  stunning  technical  achievement.  This 
achievement  should  be  taken  as  an  ominous 
military  warning,  and  an  equally  ominous 
scientific  warning. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  losing 
the  race  for  the  ICBM.  We  are  losing  It. 
We  are  behind  and  we  are  falling  further 


and  further  behind.  The  problem  is  not 
how  to  stay  ahead:  it  is  how  to  catch  up. 

Consider  the  record:  We  were  4  years 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  achieving  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  race  for  the  hydrogen  bomb  was 
a  virtual  tie.  Now,  we  are  behind  in  the 
race  for  the  ultimate  weapon — the  ICBM. 
For  the  first  time,  our  country  is  losing  a 
scientific  and  engineering  race  which  we 
were  determined  to  win. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are  also 
losing  the  race  for  overall  scientific  suprem- 
acy. We  are  losing  it  and  we  will  continue 
to  fall  further  and  fiu-ther  behind  \uiless 
something  Is  immediately  done. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  question  where 
the  best  scientists  in  the  world  could  be 
found — here  in  the  United  States.  Now 
each  time  Sputnik  I  passes  over  our  cities 
we  are  reminded  of  Soviet  scientific  capacity. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  father  of  the  H-bomb, 
has  flatly  stated  he  believes  that  10  years 
from  now  the  best  scientists  in  the  world 
will  be  found  in  Russia. 

In  this  20th  century,  military  supremacy 
depends  on  technological  supremacy,  and 
technological  supremacy  depends  in  turn  on 
scientific  supremacy. 

A  continuation  of  today's  trend  will  cer- 
tainly mean  that  the  Soviets  wiU  soon  be 
first  in  science. 

A  continuation  of  today's  trend  will  cer- 
tainly mean  that  the  Soviets  will  also  be 
first  in  military  power. 

The  true  tragedy  is  that  we  are  now  vol- 
untarily abdicating  world  leadership  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  real  reason  why 
we  should  be  losing  the  scientific  and  mili- 
tary race,  as  we  are  now  losing  It. 

We  are  now  the  most  advanced  industrial 
nation  in  the  world:  the  Soviets  are  barely 
one  generation  into  the  industrial  age.  The 
American  people  have  a  more  abundant  life 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world;  the 
Soviet  people  do  not  have  the  most  elemen- 
tary material  comforts.  We  have  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  freedom;  the  Soviets 
work  under  the  ironhanded  dictator. 

Here  in  America  we  can  keep  world  mili- 
tary and  scientific  leadership  without  making 
any  serious  material  sacrifices. 

This  is  no  time  for  partisan  charges  and 
countercharges.  This  is  no  time  for  wring- 
ing our  hands  over  past  errors. 

The  question  is  not  what  we  did  or  did 
not  do  in  the  past.  The  question  is  what 
shotild  we  do  now. 

The  starting  point  must  be  humility. 
There  should  be  an  end  to  the  amused  talk 
about  how  we  were  not  surprised  by  the 
earth  satellite,  and  to  the  ridlciilous  state- 
ments that  anybody  can  throw  a  hunk  of 
iron  into  the  air. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  to  wake  up,  to  stop  quarrel- 
ing, and  to  start  acting. 

1.  We  should  stop  our  boasting  about 
American  prowen  in  the  missile  field.  8o 
far,  we  nave  been  doing  almost  all  the  talk- 
ing, and  the  Soviets  have  been  doing  most 
of  the  acting. 

2.  We  need  an  Admiral  Rlckover  of  ballistic 
missiles.  To  date,  our  missiles  program,  di- 
vided between  the  three  services,  has  really 
been  run  by  coordinating  committees.  No 
one  man  has  been  given  the  complete  au- 
thority and  the  complete  responsibility 
needed  to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  only  postwar  miUtary  development 
program  in  which  we  are  now  clearly  ahead 
of  the  Soviets,  naval  nuclear  propulsion, 
shows  what  can  be  done  when  one  man  is 
given  the  authority  needed  to  force  through 
a  major  developmental  Job,  and  then  let 
alone  to  do  it. 

Almost  2  years  have  passed  since  I 
\irged  that  our  entire  ballistic  missUe  pro- 
gram be  put  under  one  top-level  man.  We 
stiU  do  not  have  that  man. 

3.  We  should  immediately  restore  the 
budgetary  cutbacks  on  the  production  side 


of  our  ICBM  program.  It  is  simply  nonsense 
to  say  that  more  money  will  not  speed  our 
program.    It  will. 

4.  The  President  and  the  incoming  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  immediately  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  making  sure  our 
ballistic  missile  effort  is  speeded  up.  This 
is  a  life  and  death  matter  for  our  country  and 
the  Free  World,  and  it  should  be  so  treated 
at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 
Critical  decisions  must  not  be  left  to  subordi- 
nates. 

6.  We  should  Immediately  restore  the 
budgetary  cuts  for  manned  bc.mbers,  and 
then  raise  our  production  goals  still  further. 
In  the  ballistic  missile  field  our  own  progress 
has  been  slower  than  expected,  whereas  So- 
viet progress  has  been  faster  tiian  expected. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  simply  absxird  to 
slow  down  bofnber  proctirement  as  weU. 

6.  We  should  immediately  establish  a  ma- 
jor program  to  achieve  submarine- 
laTinched  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Our  present  program  is  little  more 
than  a  token  effort.  An  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile  launched  from  a  nuclear 
submarine  would  have  the  same  target  cover- 
age as  an  ICBM.  These  sea-based  launching 
platfonns  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find 
and  destroy.  We  could  tremendously  In- 
crease our  military  deterrent  power  by  get- 
ting this  capability  at  an  early  date. 

7.  We  should  immediately  abolish  the  arbi- 
trary spending  ceiling.  We  are  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  We  can  easily  afford 
the  military  and  scientific  effort  required  to 
keep  the  peace.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  unnecessary  Government  spending,  but  I 
have  been  more  opposed  to  the  philosophy 
that  says  we  cannot  afford  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

8.  We  should  immediately  start  rebuilding 
the  strength  of  our  conventional  Armed 
Forces.  Every  Soviet  stride  forward  in 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  increases  the 
probability  of  brush-fire  wars.  Particularly 
when  the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  in  ballistic 
missiles,  all  the  talk  about  massive  retalia- 
tion is  so  much  massive  nonsense. 

9.  We  should  immediately  step  up  our 
output  of  scientists  and  engineers  and  do 
everything  possible  to  encom-age  more  of  our 
talented  young  people  to  embark  on  scientific 
careers.  Over  the  long  run,  our  faUure  to  do 
this  may  prove  our  real  military  and  tech- 
nological Achilles  heel. 

10.  We  should  Immediately  take  steps  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  tis  and  our 
aUles.  More  than  ever  it  is  now  apparent 
we  need  their  help  and  they  need  ours.  In 
particular,  the  United  States  should  initiate 
in  NATO  a  bold  program  to  help  train  and 
utilize  the  best  talents  of  the  entire  NATO 
community  in  solving  the  conunon  scientUks 
problems. 

STATEMTNT     OM     PoUUUS-ATOICXC     SUBlCABim 
PaOGRAlC 

(By  Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackson,  member. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  chair- 
man. Military  Applications  Subcommittee, 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy) 
I  have   been   deeply  dlsturlied   by  recent 
ofllcial     statements     suggesting     that     the 
Navy's  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  pro- 
gram is  at  last  moving  full  sjieed  ahead. 
This  is  simply  not  so. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  Important 
scientific  breakthroughs  on  Polaris — the 
solld-propellant  intermediate  range  missile 
which  can  be  fired  from  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine. 

However,  a  few  laboratory-model  Polarts 
missiles  will  by  themselves  contribute  al- 
most nothing  to  our  deterrent  strength. 
Polaris  wiU  not  be  a  real  weapon  until  it  la 
married  to  Its  launching  platform — a  nu- 
clear submarine  which  can  safely  travel 
within  striking  distance  of  enemy  targets. 
And  this  weapons  system — the  missile  plus 
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Its  launching  platform — will  In  torn  not 
really  add  to  ovx  defensive  strength  until 
we  have  produced  operations  weapons  In 
large  numbers  and  distributed  them  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Side  by  side  with  this  effort  we  should 
also  be  going  all-out  to  cope  with  the 
tlireat  posed  by  these  underwater  weapons 
In  Soviet  hands. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  where 
we  now  lag: 

1.  Our  present  program  for  building  an 
undersea  satellite  fleet  Is  one  more  case  of 
too  little  and  too  late.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  these  weapons  systems  we  now  plan 
to  build  Is  classified.  I  can  flatly  state, 
however,  that  the  American  people  would  be 
dismayed  and  bewildered  If  this  figure  was 
made  public.     It  Is  shockingly  small. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Soviet  goal  Is  to 
produce  hundreds  of  these  undersea  satel- 
lites. 

Yet  our  own  program  does  not  even  begin 
to  mee^  o\u:  true  needs. 

I  recommend  that  we  build  at  least  100 
missile-launching  submarines  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  This  is  a  mlnlmmn  number — 
a  starting  point. 

2.  Once  we  test  flre  our  first  Polaris  mis- 
sile, It  is  imperative  that  a  large  quantity 
of  these  weapons  be  wedded  to  launching 
platforms  and  allotted  to  o\ir  armed  serv- 
ices as  quickly  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
we  face  three  problems — the  problem  of  de- 
veloping an  effective  missile  and  launching 
platform,  the  problem  of  mass  producing 
this  weapons  sjrstem,  and  the  problem  of 
military  planning  for  Its  employment  within 
our  defensive  forces.  All  three  problems 
must  be  tackled  in  parallel. 

But,  today,  we  have  scarcely  begun  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  mass  production  and 
military  planning. 

At  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  we  will 
have  oMi  first  missile  long  before  we  ^-nri 
mass  produce  It  or  use  It  effectively. 

We  must  cut  down  our  lead  time. 

I  recommend  that  we  now  accelerate  our 
planning  for  mass  production  and  military 
use  of  the  undersea  satellite. 

3.  Our  research  and  development  program 
for  ballistic  seapower  is  not  now  organized 
to  get  the  job  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  person.  Admiral  Rabom,  Is  now  In  ef- 
fective charge  of  the  Polaris  missile.  He  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
But  the  Job  of  keeping  the  missile  on  sched- 
ule keeps  him  busy  around  the  clock. 

The  result  is  that  no  one  person  is  actually 
In  charge  of  the  launching  platform — the 
submarine  hull,  the  propulsion  machinery, 
and  the  nuclear  powerplant.  Responsibility 
for  the  platform  Is  in  fact  now  divided 
among  several  different  groups  In  the  Navy, 
with  no  one  person  really  in  command. 

I  recommend  that  one  person  immediately 
be  given  complete  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity for  the  launching  platform,  and  that  he 
also  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

4.  As  surely  as  night  follows  day.  we  are 
now  heading  for  a  bitter  service  fight  on  the 
question  of  the  role  of  ballistic  seapower  in 
our  overall  defense  policy.  Every  revolution- 
ary weapon — from  the  citissbow  to  the  air- 
plane— has  alwajrs  been  resisted  by  the  mili- 
tary dlehards.  The  \indersea  satellite  ia  no 
exception. 

Let  us  be  frank.  Billions  of  dollars  will 
be  required  for  this  program.  Partisans  of 
other  weapons  systems  will,  of  course,  resist 
these  expenditures.  We  may  concede  their 
Blncerlty,  but  we  cannot  count  on  their 
objectivity. 

The  place  of  the  undersea  satellite  In  our 
defensive  farces  is  simply  too  important  for 
the  future  of  the  free  world  to  be  decided 
by  bargaining  and  logrolling  within  and 
between  the  three  services. 

I  recommend,  as  I  have  repeatedly  recom- 
mended in  the  past,  that  the  President  and 


to  de- 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  Immediately  give 
this  problem  their  personal  and  continuing 
attention,  so  that  it  will  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  Interest,  not  service 
Interests. 

6.  We  are  not  doing  nearly  enough 
velop  our  defense  against  Soviet  li  allistic 
seapower.  The  day  is  inevitably  coi  aing — 
and  it  will  be  sooner  than  most  of  us  1  Mnk — 
when  Moscow  will  possess  large  num  >ers  of 
nuclear  submarines  armed  with  1,5(  0-mlle 
missiles. 

Once  such  a  ship  leaves  Its  home  p  >rt  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  destroy  It  1  s  with 
another  nuclear  submarine.  Oxir  J  avy  Is 
now  developing  such  an  antlsubmarii  le  ves- 
sel— a  hunter-killer  submarine  spe<lfically 
designed  to  locate,  track,  and  destroy  hostile 
submarines. 

Yet  our  present  plans  call  for  exac  ;ly  one 
hunter-killer  submarine  to  be  operatl  >nal  In 
1960. 

Picture  it:  Today,  right  now,  the  Soviet 
underwater  fleet  already  includes  moi  e  than 
500  vessels.  Three  years  from  now  fe  will 
have  precisely  one  klUer-submarlne  i  rrayed 
against  the  entire  might  of  the  Sovle  ;  Navy. 
We  will  have  one  such  up-to-date  shlj  i  avail- 
able for  patroUng  the  millions  of  square 
miles  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Paciflc.  a  ad  the 
Arctic  oceans. 

I  recommend  that  we  drastically  revise 
upward  our  programs  for  prodviclnj  these 
hvmter-killer  submarines. 
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EXTENSIOH  OF  REMARK^ 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTCJN 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAlirVES 

Thursday,  January  9,  IBSsl 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker]  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  today,  the 
President  demonstrated  agaift  his 
marked  qualities  as  a  great  leader. 
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that  we  resolutely  continue  Ilni|s  of  action 
now  well  begun.  Others  require  ^ew  action, 
and  still  others  new  dimensioniB  of  effort. 
After  putting  these  facta  and  requirements 
before  you,  I  shall  propose  a  program  of 
action — a  program  that  will  dem|ind  the  en- 
ergetic support  of  not  Just  the  government 
but  every  American,  if  we  are  Ito  make  It 
successful.  I 

First,  some  facts  about  our  pnatnX  secu- 
rity postvire.  It  is  one  of  grealt  strength, 
but  by  no  means  should  this  assurance  sat- 
isfy any  of  us.  Our  defenses  must  be  ade- 
quate not  Just  today,  but  tomoBrow  and  in 
all  the  years  to  come,  until  unde^  the  safety 
of  these  defenses,  we  shall  hav( 
durable  and  Jxist  peace  for  all 

As  of  now,  the  United  Sta 
Our  Nation  has  today,  and  has 
years,  enough  power  In  its  stra 
tory  forces  to  bring  near  annihilation  to  the 
warmaking  capabilities  of  any  otBer  country. 

This  position  of  present  strength  did  not 
come  about  by  accident.  The  Korean  war 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  exptndlng  our 
peacetime  defense  forces.  As  w4  began  the 
partial  demobilization  of  these!  forces  we 
undertook  also  an  accelerated  brogram  of 
modernization.  I 

As  a  first  step,  scientific  surveys  were  in- 
stituted soon  after  the  Korean  armistice. 
The  result  was  a  decision  to  give  a  New  Look 
to  the  Defense  Establishment,  depending  for 
Increased  efficiency  more  upon  ^aodern  sci 
ence  and  less  upon  mere  num 

In  succeeding  years  there  h 
across-the-board  program  to  br 
of  our  defense  into  line  with  the 
of  modern  technology.  There  bai  been.  also, 
a  high  level  of  expenditure  -on  research  and 
development  for  defense — now  kninntng  In 
the  aggregate  at  something  over  96  billion 
a  year.  j 

Later,  sclentlflc  surveys  focus«ii  attention 
and  emphasis  on  long-range  bQllistlc  mis- 
siles. Development  on  this  itein  got  into 
high  gear  more  than  2  years  agaT  We  have 
since  been  spending  a  billion  dmlars  a  year 
on  this  Item  alone.  1 

Before  dlsciissing  some  of  the  things  we 
urgently  need  to  do,  I  would  likJto  give  you 
a  few  samples  of  the  things  thai  have  been 
done  in  recent  years  by  otir  military  forces, 
scientists,    and    engineers    to    dut    current 
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He  gave  to  all  Americans  reasons  for      „,„„♦,«     ^.  ....         -i 

confidence,  courage,  and  rededication  to    de/e^e     '^''^^^^  **  ""  -^ f*  °^  ^^^^ 

In   our   diversified   family  of   tnisslles,  we 


the  ideals  of  their  country. 

He  gave  to  all  the  free  people  I  of  the 
world  reasons  for  renewed  hoi^  and 
rededication  to  the  cause  of  an  eiiiluring 
peace.  | 

He  gave  to  each  of  us,  as  Mtmbers 
of  Congress,  a  challenge  which  will  be 
a  supreme  test.  I 

In  our  consideration  of  this  message 
and  of  the  specific  measures  to  im- 
plement it,  he  made  two  previous  re- 
ports to  the  people  of  America!  which 
should  be  available  with  the  textl  of  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  first  was  the  speech  he  male  here 
in  Washington  on  November  7,  ^  fol 
lows: 

My  subject  tonight  is  science  in  Rational 
security. 

Originally  this  talk  was  to  be  pu 
X  intended  to  make  in  Oklahoma  CI 
week.     However,   I  found   that  I  c 
possibly  deal  with  this  subject  in  jiist  one 
address.    So  tonight  I  shall  concentate  on 


have  weapons  adapted  to  evefy  kind  of 
distance,  laimchlng.  and  use.  Tliere  are  now 
38  different  types  either  In  openitlon  or  un- 
der development.  1 

All  combat  vessels  of  the  Nav^l  built  since 
1956  have  guided  missiles  in  place  of.  or  to 
supplement,  guns.  The  Navy  has  In  both 
oceans,  submarines  which  can  rise  to  the 
surface  and  launch,  In  a  matter  of  tnlnutes. 
a  missile  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead,  and 
submerge  immediately — while  tl^e  mlsaile  is 
guided  to  a  target  hundreds  of  |miles  away. 
The  Navy  possesses  an  atomc  4epth  bomb. 
Since  Korea,  both  the  Army'sj  and  Navy's 
antiaircraft  guns  have  been  larg|6ly  replaced 
by  sxirface-to-air  missiles.  All  |of  our  new 
Interceptor  aircraft  are  armed  With  air-to- 
air  missiles.  I 

Many  of  the  tradlUonal  funcilons  of  the 
Army's  artillery  and  support  aircraft  have 
been  taken  over  by  guided  missiles.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  already  produced,  in  various 
distance  ranges,  hundreds  at  Matador. 
Honest  John,  and  Corporal  Qilsslles.  To 
give  you  some  Idea  of  what  this  means  In 
the  most  Immediate  aspects  of  this  ouestion  terms  of  explosive  power:  Pour  battalions  of 
of  the  relationship  of  science  to  the  defense  Corporal  mlssUes  alone  are  ecfuivalent  In 
of  our  country.  firepower  to  all  the  artUlery  uskd  In  World 

Let  me  tell  you  plainly  what  I  ai  n  going     War  n.  | 

to  do  in  this  talk  and  those  to  folKw.  Some  of  these  mlssllei  havJ  their  own 

I  am  going  to  Uy  the  facts  befois  you—  buUt-ln  mechanisms  for  seeking  out  and  de- 
the  rough  with  the  smooth.  Some  ht  these  stroylng  a  target  many  miles  aiway.  Thus, 
security  facts  are  reassuring;  others  afe  not—  the  other  day,  a  Bomarc  miasUe,  by  Itself, 
they  are  sternly  demanding.     Some  require     sought   out  a   fast-moving,   unmanned   air- 
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plane  46  miles  at  sea  and  actually  met  It 
head  on. 

Except  for  a  dwindling  number  of  B-36'b, 
there  is  hardly  an  airplane  in  the  combat 
units  of  the  Air  Force  that  was  in  them  even 
as  late  as  the  Korean  confiict.  The  B-52  Jet 
bomber,  supported  by  its  Jet  tankers.  Is 
standard  in  our  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Again,  to  show  you  what  this  means  in  term* 
of  power:  One  B-82  can  carry  as  much  de- 
structive capacity  as  was  delivered  by  all  the 
bombers  in  all  the  years  of  World  War  II 
combined.  But  the  B-52  will,  in  turn,  be 
succeeded  by  the  B-58,  a  supersonic  bomber. 

Atomic  submarines  have  been  developed. 
One  ran  almost  16  days  without  siu-facing; 
another  cruised  under  the  polar  ice  cap  for 
over  5  days. 

A  number  of  huge  naval  carriers  are  in 
operation,  supplied  with  the  most  powerfxU 
nuclear  weapons  and  bombers  of  great  range 
to  deliver  them.  Construction  has  started 
which  wUl  produce  a  carrier  to  be  driven  by 
atomic  power. 

Since  1956  we  have  developed  nuclear  ex- 
plosives with  radioactive  fallout  of  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  fallout  of  previous  large 
weapons.  This  has  obvious  importance  in 
developing  nuclear  defenses  for  use  over  our 
own  territory. 

In  numbers,  our  stock  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  so  large  and  so  rapidly  growing  that  we  are 
able  safely  to  disperse  it  to  positions  assuring 
Its  instant  availability  against  attack,  and 
still  keep  strong  reserves.  Our  scientists 
assure  me  that  we  are  well  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  In  the  nuclear  field,  both  In  quantity 
and  in  quality.     We  Intend  to  stay  ahead. 

We  have  already  shown  that  we  cri-n,  with 
the  precision  to  make  it  a  useful  mUitary 
weapon,  fire  a  large  ballistic  missile  well 
over  a  thousand  miles.  Our  ballistic  mis- 
siles have  had  successful  flights  to  as  much 
as  3,500  miles.  An  intercontinental  missile 
is  required,  and  we  have  some  of  them  In  an 
advanced  state  of  development.  But,  be- 
cause of  our  many  forward  positions,  for  us 
an  intermediate-range  missile  is  for  some 
purposes  as  good  as  an  Intercontinental  one. 

A  different  kind  of  missile,  the  air-breath- 
ing Snark,  recently  traveled  over  a  guided 
course  for  5,000  miles  and  was  accurately 
placed  on  target. 

We  have  flred  three  rockets  to  heights  be- 
tween 2.000  and  4.000  miles,  and  have  re- 
ceived back  much  valuable  information 
about  outer  space. 

One  difficult  obstacle  on  the  way  to  pro- 
ducing a  useful  long-range  weapon  is  that 
of  bringing  a  missile  back  from  outer  space 
without  Its  burning  up  like  a  meteor  be- 
cause of  friction  with  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 

Our  scientists  and  engineers  have  solved 
that  problem.  This  object  here  In  my  office 
is  an  experimental  missile — a  nose  cone.  It 
has  been  hundreds  of  miles  to  outer  space 
and  back.     Here  it  Is,  completely  Intact. 

These  illustrations — which  are,  of  course, 
only  a  small  sample  of  our  scientists'  ac- 
complishments— I  give  you  merely  to  show 
that  our  strength  Is  not  static  but  Is  con- 
stantly moving  forward  with  technological 
Improvement. 

Long-range  ballistic  missiles,  as  they  exist 
today,  do  not  cancel  the  destructive  and  de- 
terrent power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force. 

The  Soviet  launching  of  earth  satellites 
Is  an  achievement  of  the  flrst  Importance. 
and  the  scientists  who  brought  it  about  de- 
serve full  credit  and  recognition.  Already, 
useful  new  facts  on  outer  space  have  been 
produced,  and  more  are  on  the  way,  as  new 
Eatellites  with  added  Instruments  are 
launched. 

Eaith  satellites.  In  themselves,  have  no 
direct  present  effect  upon  the  Nation's  se- 
curity. However,  there  is  real  military 
significance  to  these  launchings,  which  I 
have  previously  mentioned  publicly.  Their 
current  military  significance  lies  in  the  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  the  competence  In 


military  technology  they  Imply,  evidenced, 
for  example,  by  the  powerfxil  propxilslon 
equipment  necessarily  used. 

But  in  the  main,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
concentrate  on  the  development  of  war- 
making  weapons  and  supporting  Indxistries. 
This,  as  well  as  their  political  attitude  in 
all  international  affairs,  serves  to  warn  xis 
that  Soviet  expansionist  alms  have  not 
changed.  The  world  has  not  forgotten  the 
Soviet  military  invasions  of  such  countries 
as  Finland  and  Poland,  their  support  of  the 
war  in  Korea,  or  their  use  of  force  in  their 
ruthless  suppression  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  Increased  free  world 
military  power,  backed  by  ovu-  combined 
economic  and  spiritual  strength,  provide 
the  only  answer  to  this  threat  until  the 
Soviet  leaders  themselves  cease  to  consume 
their  resources  In  warlike  and  expansionist 
purf>oaes  and  turn  them  to  the  well-being 
of  their  own  peoples. 

We  frankly  recognize  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  up  types  of  power  that  could,  if 
we  were  attacked,  damage  us  seriously.  This 
is  becaiise  no  defensive  system  today  can 
possibly  be  airtight  in  preventing  all  break- 
throughs of  planes  and  weapons. 

To  aid  in  protecting  against  this,  we  in 
partnership  with  Canada,  have  long  been 
constructing  a  continental  defense  system 
reaching  from  far  out  in  the  Pacific  around 
the  northern  edge  of  this  continent  and 
across  the  Atlantic  approaches.  This  is  a 
complex  system  of  early  warning  radars,  com- 
munication lines,  electronic  computers,  su- 
personic aircraft,  and  ground-to-air  missiles, 
some  with  atomic  warheads.  This  organiza- 
tion and  equipment  u  under  constant  im- 
provement; emphasis  on  this  Improvement 
must  be  increased. 

In  addition  to  retaliatory  and  continental 
defense  forces,  we  and  our  allies  maintain 
strong  ground  and  naval  units  in  strategic 
areas  of  the  world.  In  the  strength  and 
readiness  of  aU  these  varied  kinds  of 
power — retaliatory,  defensive,  and  local — 
properly  distributed  and  supported,  lies  the 
real  deterrent  to  the  outbreak  of  war.  This 
fact  brings  home  to  all  of  \is  the  tremendous 
Importance  to  this  country  of  otir  allies. 
Not  only  do  they  maintain  large  military 
forces  as  part  of  our  combined  security,  but 
they  provide  vital  bases  and  areas  that  per- 
mit the  effective  deployment  of  aU  otir  forces 
for  defense. 

It  is  my  conviction,  supported  by  trusted 
scientific  and  military  advisers,  that,  al- 
though the  Soviets  are  quite  likely  ahead  in 
some  missile  and  special  areas,  and  are  ob- 
viously ahead  of  us  in  satellite  development, 
as  of  today  the  overall  military  strength  of 
the  free  world  is  distinctly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Communist  countries. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  advan- 
tages they  have,  are  temporary  only. 

The  next  question  is:  How  about  the 
future? 

I  must  say  to  you,  in  all  gravity,  that  in 
spite  of  both  the  present  overall  strength  and 
the  forward  momentiun  of  oxir  defense,  it  Is 
entirely  possible  that  In  the  years  ahead 
we  could  faU  behind.  I  repeat:  we  could 
fall  behind,  unless  we  now  face  up  to  cer- 
tain pressing  requirements  and  set  out  to 
meet  them  at  once. 

I  address  myself  to  this  problem  knowing 
that  for  every  American  it  surmounts  any 
division  among  us  of  whatever  kind.  It  re- 
minds us  once  again  that  we  are  not  parti- 
sans of  any  kind,  we  are  Americans.  We 
will  close  ranks  as  Americans,  and  get  on  with 
the  Job  to  be  done. 

According  to  my  scientific  friends,  one  of 
ovir  greatest  and  most  glaring  deficiencies  is 
the  failure  of  us  in  this  country  to  give  high 
enough  priority  to  scientific  education  and  to 
the  place  of  science  in  our  national  life. 

Of  course,  these  scientists  properly  assume 
that  we  shall  continue  to  acquire  the  most 
modem  weapons  in  adequate  numbers  as 
fast  as  they  are  produced;  but  their  convic- 


tion does  expose  one  great  future  danger 
that  no  amount  of  money  or  resources  cur- 
rently devoted  to  It  can  meet.  Education 
requires  time.  Incentive,  and  skilled  teachers. 

They  believe  that  a  second  critical  need  is 
that  of  giving  higher  priority,  both  public  and 
private,  to  basic  research. 

As  to  these  long-range  requirements,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  next  week. 

Tonight  I  shall  discuss  two  other  factors, 
on  which  prompt  action  is  possible. 

The  first  is  the  tragic  failure  to  secure  the 
great  benefits  that  would  flow  from  mutual 
sharing  of  appropriate  sclentlflc  Information 
and  effort  among  friendly  countries. 

Most  great  scientific  advances  of  the  world 
have  been  the  product  of  free  international 
exchange  of  ideas.  There  is  hardly  a  nation 
that  has  not  made  some  significant  contribu- 
tion to  modem  science. 

There  instantly  comes  to  mind  the  con- 
tribution of  Britain  to  Jet  propulsion,  radar, 
infrared  rays;  Germany  to  rocketry,  X-rays 
and  sulfa  drugs;  Italy  to  wireless  telegraphy; 
Prance  to  radioactivity;  and  Japan  to  mag- 
netics. 

In  the  free  world,  we- all  have  a  lot  to  give 
and  a  lot  to  gain  in  security  tlirough  the  pool- 
ing of  scientific  effort.  Why  should  we  deny 
to  our  friends  information  that  we  are  sure 
the  Soviets  already  have?  Information  our 
friends  could  use  toward  our  mutual  security. 

Why,  for  want  of  the  fullest  practicable 
sharing,  should  we  waste  American  research 
funds  and  talent  stmggllng  with  technolog- 
ical problems  already  mastered  by  ova 
friends? 

Here  is  a  way  in  which,  at  no  cost,  we 
can  dramatically  and  quickly  magnify  the 
scientific  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
free  world. 

The  second  hnmedlate  requirement  is  that 
of  greater  concentration  of  effort  and  Im- 
proved arrangements  within  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  fields  of  science,  technology, 
and  missiles — including  the  continuing  re- 
quirement for  the  closest  kind  of  executive- 
legislative  cooperation. 

As  to  action:  I  report  the  following  items 
to  you  tonight. 

The  first  thing  I  have  done  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  very  best  thought  and  advice 
that  the  scientific  community  can  supply, 
heretofore  provided  to  me  on  an  informal 
basis,  is  now  fully  organized  and  formalized 
so  that  no  gap  can  occur.  The  purpose  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  me,  personally,  when- 
ever there  appears  to  be  any  unnecessary 
delay  In  our  development  system,  to  act 
promptly  and  decisively. 

To  that  end.  I  have  created  the  office  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology.  This  man,  who  will  be 
aided  by  a  staff  of  scientists  and  a  strong 
advisory  group  of  outstanding  experts  re- 
porting to  him  and  to  me,  will  have  the 
active  responsibility  of  helping  me  follow 
through  on  the  program  that  I  am  partially 
outlining  tonight  and  next  week. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  this 
position  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  James  R. 
Killian,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  a  man  who 
enjoys  my  confidence,  and  the  confidence 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering world,  and  in  the  Government. 

Through  him,  I  intend  to  be  assured  that 
the  entire  program  is  carried  forward  In 
closely  integrated  fashion,  an^  that  such 
things  as  alleged  interservlce  competition 
or  insufficient  use  of  overtime  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  create  even  the  suspicion  of  harm 
to  our  scientific  and  development  program. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Killian  will  see  to  it  that  those 
projects  which  experts  Judge  have  the  high- 
est potential  shall  advance  with  the  utmost 
possible  speed.  He  will  make  sure  that  our 
best  talent  and  the  full  necessary  resources 
are  applied  on  certain  high-priority  top- 
secret  items  that,  for  security  reasons,  Z 
know  you  will    not  e^;>ect  me  to  enimierate. 
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In  looking  to  Dr.  Kinian  to  discbarge 
these  responslbllltlee,  I  expect  him  to  draw 
upon  the  full  abilities  of  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  our  countiry. 

Second.  In  the  Defense  Department  Is  an 
official,  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary, 
in  charge  of  missile  development.  I  have 
directed  that  the  Secretary  make  certain 
that  the  Guided  MlssUe  Director  is  clothed 
with  all  the  authority  that  the  Secretary 
himself  possesses  In  this  field,  so  that  no  ad- 
ministrative or  interservlce  block  can  occur. 
Dr.  KllUan  will,  of  coxirse,  work  Intimately 
with  this  official. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I 
have  agreed  that  any  new  missile  or  related 
program  hereafter  originated  will,  whenever 
practicable,  be  put  under  a  single  manager 
and  administered  without  regard  to  the 
separate  services. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  to  remove  legal 
barriers  to  the  exchange  of  appropriate  tech- 
nological Information  with  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

Fifth.  If  the  necessary  authority  is 
granted,  I  shall  support,  along  the  lines  of 
the  agreement  reached  with  Prime  Minister 
MacmlUan,  a  scientific  committee  organized 
within  NATO  to  carry  on  an  enlarged  Atlan- 
tic effort  in  research.  Similar  action  in 
SZATO  and  comparable  organizations  will  oe 
Studied.  And,  to  help  carry  out  these  meas- 
\ires  of  mutual  effort,  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  appoint  a  science  adviser  to  himself 
and  science  attach^  in  appropriate  places 
abroad. 

At  any  point  In  any  of  these  actions  where 
additional  legal  authority  proves  necessary, 
that  authority  will  be  asked  of  Ciongress  at 
the  outset  of  Its  next  session.  These  mat- 
ters will  be  discussed  In  my  forthcoming  bi- 
partisan meeting  with  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress. They  will  b«  requested  to  consider 
every  feasible  step  to  hasten  needed  legisla- 
tive action. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  most  immediate 
steps  that  are  under  way  in  scientific  areas 
M  they  bear  upon  sectirlty, 

Ciren  In  two  talks  I  cannot,  by  any  means, 
cover  the  sntlrs  subject  of  defense,  but  only 
selscted  questions  of  pressing  and  current 
Importance,  Accordingly,  Z  am  not  at  this 
tlrna  avtti  alluding  to  a  number  of  kty  iUm» 
bearing  strongly  on  d«fsns«,  sueta  as  nutual 
*Ui  and  «lrU  dsfsflsa,  Llkswlsa  X  bava  not 
dwelt  upon  ti%0  ttrgsnt  nsad  for  grsatsr  dls- 
parsal  In  tba  0trat«gl«  Air  Command,  or  for 
providing  all  th«  maana  tbat  will  anabla  alr- 

Jlanai  to  itlM  off  in  ttM  ibort«it  |KMflbl« 
lm«  altar  raaalpt  of  warning. 

In  this  whola  aifort  It  la  lmi»ortant  to  »— 
that  nothing  la  waatad-  on  nonassantlala, 
D0t»n»$  today  la  txpanaira,  and  growing  mora 
•0,  Wa  eannot  afford  waata, 

It  mlAMa  tfta  whola  point  to  say  that  wa 
must  now  Ineresss  our  sxpsndUuras  of  all 
kinds  of  military  hardware  and  d«fsnsa-HM, 
for  example,  to  heed  demands  recently  made 
that  we  rcRtore  all  personnel  cuts  made  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Certainly,  we  need  to  feel  a  high  sense  of 
urgency.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  mount  our  charger  and  try  to  ride 
off  In  all  directions  at  once. 

We  must  clearly  identify  the  exact  and 
critical  needs  that  have  to  be  met.  We  must 
then  apply  our  resources  at  that  point  as 
fully  as  the  need  demands.  This  means 
selectivity  In  national  expenditures  of  all 
kinds.  We  cannot,  on  an  unlimited  scale, 
have  both  what  we  must  have  and  what  we 
would  like  to  have. 

We  can  have  both  a  sound  defense,  and  the 
sound  economy  on  which  it  rests  if  we  set 
our  priorities  and  stick  to  them  and  if  each 
of  us  is  ready  to  carry  his  own  share  of  the 
burden. 

In  conclusion,  although  for  tonight's  pur- 
poses I  stress  the  influence  of  science  on  de- 
fense, I  am  not  forgetting  that  there  is  mudi 
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more  to  science  than  Its  function  in  arength- 
ening  our  defense,  and  much  more  t^  our  de- 
fense than  the  part  played  by  sclente.  The 
peaceful  contributions  of  science — (to  heal- 
ing, to  enriching  life,  to  freeing  the  spirit — 
these  are  the  most  Important  produdts  of  the 
ponquest  of  natvure's  secrets.  And  the  spir- 
itual powers  of  a  nation — Its  underlying  re- 
ligious faith,  its  self-reliance.  Its  cap  aclty  for 
Intelligent  sacrifice — these  are  the  iiKwt  im- 
portant stones  in  any  defense  structure. 

Above  all,  let  me  say  for  all  to  hoar  that, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  amiisslng  of 
military  might  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  devoted  to  any  other  than(  defense 
and  the  preservation  of  a  Just  peace. 

What  the  world  needs  today  evsn  more 
than  a  giant  leap  into  outer  space,  1 1  a  giant 
step  toward  peace.  Time  and  again!  we  have 
demonstrated  our  eagerness  to  takit  such  a 
step.  As  a  start  in  this  direction,  I  urge 
the  Soviets  now  to  aline  themselves  vrlth  the 
practical  and  workable  disarmament  pro- 
posals, approved  yesterday  by  a  larg|e  major- 
ity In  the  United  Nations.  ' 

Never  shall  we  cease  to  hope  and  Urork  for 
the  coming  of  the  day  when  endurQig  peace 
will  take  these  military  burdens  irom  the 
back  of  mankind,  and  when  the  scle  itlst  can 
give  his  full  attetitlon,  not  to  human  destruc- 
tion, but  to  human  happiness  am  1  fulfill- 
ment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  K 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  F.  KNOW 

or  CAUroanu 
nV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED)  STATES 
Thursday,  January  9, 19 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  ask 
unanlnuma  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CowcKxamowAL  Rscoao  th0  tran- 
aerlpt  of  the  Meet  the  Preaa  profram  on 
which  I  appetred  on  Sundajr  rvenlng, 
Januftry  5.  j 

Thera  being  no  objection,  ilM  tran' 
aerlpt  waa  ordered  to  be  printe  I  in  the 
llcco«0,aafollowa! 

Mew  TMi  Paaaa,  Faoevev  er  LAf  aeiiM  1, 
§n¥m,  jANvaay  f ,  IfiN 

(Moderator,  Nad  Brooke,  Chieel  Senator 
WiuiAM  W,  KNOWLAwe,  lleptfbll«ai  of  Obll' 
fomla.  Panel,  Jaek  Bell,  Aeaoelal  kI  Preeat 
Jamee  Raeton,  New  Terli  Timae;  Roiert  Nart- 
mann,  Lo«  Angalaa  Tlmee;  and  Lavrenaa  E 
fpivak,)  I 

Awwotmeia.  Our  gueet,  ladles  anp  gentle* 
men,  Is  Senator  Wiluam  W.  Xmowmwo,  Me- 
publican  leader  in  the  Senate,  end  $  member 
of  two  of  the  most  powerful  Ssnatej  commit- 
tees. He  will  run  for  Oovernor  of  CaU- 
fomia  this  year.  | 

In  Just  a  moment.  Senator  Knowland  will 
meet  the  press.  | 

Now  Meet  the  Press,  the  prize-wlnplng  pro- 
gram produced  by  Lawrence  E,  Spivak. 
Ready  for  this  spontaneous  unrehearsed 
conference  are  four  of  America's  top  re- 
porters. Please  remember,  their  Questions 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  their  poln  b  of  view. 
It  is  their  way  of  getting  behind  1  he  head- 
lines. 

Here  is  the  moderator  of  Meet  he  Press, 
Mr.  Ned  Brooks. 

Mr.  BaooKS.  And  welcome  once  again  to 
Meet  the  Press. 

The  new  session  of  Congress  o  >ens  this 
week  against  a  background  of  m|imentous 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  Ob  Thurs- 
day. President  Eisenhower  will  present  the 
administration's  legislative  progra  m. 


Our  guest  on  Meet  the  Pre^  Is  Senator 
WnxiAM  F.  Knowland,  of  Calliomla.  As  a 
Republican  Senate  leader,  he  Will  play  an 
Important  part  In  shaping  the  legislative  re- 
sults of  the  new  session.  In  [prospect  are 
some  fiery  debates  on  the  military  budget 
with  Its  accent  on  missiles,  on  firelgn  policy, 
highlighted  by  the  question  ojf  new  peace 
negotiations  with  Russia. 

Senator  Knowland  is  a  meniber  of  three 
major  committees,  Foreign  Rela  ^ions.  Appro- 
priations, and  Atomic  Energy. 

This  being  election  year,  the  new  session 
will  have  sharp  overtones  of  tlie  battle  for 
control  of  Congress.  Senator  K;itowland  will 
be  winding  up  his  Senate  career.  He  will  be 
a  candidate  for  governor  of  C&Ufornla.  It 
is  a  campaign  which  may  have  important 
reactions  on  the  presidential  race  of  1960. 
And  now  seated  around  the  press  table 
ready  to  Interview  Senator  Kiowland  are 
Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated  Press;  James 
Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times;  Robert  Hart- 
mann,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Law- 
rence E.  Spivak,  our  regular  member  of  the 
Meet  the  Press  panel. 

Now,  Senator  Knowland,  if  ]  ou  are  ready 
we  will  start  the  questions  wltli  Mr.  Splv&k. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  KNowLA^fD,  you  pub- 
lished a  Republican  Achlevemejnt  Report  of 
the  84th  Congress  and  in  It  yfou  said  this, 
and  I  quote:  "Under  Republlcin  leadership 
there  has  been  developed  thei  largest  and 
most  powerful  Armed  Force  th|s  Nation  has 
ever  maintained  in  peacetime, |  atui  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  Unit^  States  de- 
fense Is  geared  for  stability  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  Is  ready  for  whatever  might 
come."  I 

Would  you  make  that  statenient  todayf 
Senator  Knowlano.  Yes;  I  tklnk  we  have 
the  largest  peacetime  force  In!  the  Nation^ 
history,  but  a  military  force  la  qot  something 
that  can  be  put  into  an  icebo4  so  to  speak. 
You  have  to  constantly  keep  up  with  new 
developments  and  I  think  that  we  need  to 
bceentuate  further  our  missile  program. 

Mr.  SmrAK.  Well,  do  you  think  that  today 
we  are  ready  for  whatever  might  eome? 

Senator  Knowlaws.  Tee;  X  do,  X  think 
tbe  Strstegle  Air  Command  is  ready  for 
whatever  may  come,  I  think  that  tbe 
United  States  If ary  la  ready  for  whatever  may 
eome.  I  think  otir  Army  la  r  ' 
ever  may  eome,  X  think  tha 
atigment  tmr  tor»*»  In  being 
type  of  weapena  but  X  don't 
the  time  to  eell  Asierlea  ebort, 

Mr,  mvAff,  fenator*  moH  dr  the  egptrte 
who  have  teetlfled  raeeatly  bef(  re  the  Senate 
aommltteea  aitggaat  v»rf  Hrmg  y  that  wa  ate 
not  ready,  that  In  faet  the  UnT  ed  Statea  hae 
lost  eupramaey  In  the  military  leld. 

Am  Z  to  undaretand  that  jou  dont  be- 
lieve ar^y  of  tbat  testimony? 

Senator  Kmowland,  No;  l  dl4  not  say  that. 
X  think  certainly  in  tbe  satellite  orbiting 
tbe  earth,  tbe  Bovlet  Union  galaed  a  suprem- 
acy over  lu.  I  tliink  in  the  i  mlsslls  flsld. 
thsy  may  have  a  slight  Isad  in  ths  long- 
range  missiles  and  If  ws  permitted  them  to 
continue  to  have  that  lead  far  a  period  of 
years,  I  think  we  would  place  our  country  In 
Jeopardy,  but  as  of  today,  I  think  we  have 
with  our  atomic  weapons,  with  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  with  our  Navy  pmd  our  mili- 
tary forces — after  all,  the 
have  appropriated  and  have 
to  the  Defense  Depftftment  o: 
over  $300  billion  since  the  c 
War  n  and  we  have  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  hardware  as  a  result  of  thdse  fxmds. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  you  saw  we  are  be- 
hind In  the  satellites,  we  are  behind  in  long- 
range  missiles,  and  we  are  evidently  behind 
in  short-range  ballistic  missilea.  We  seem  to 
be  behind,  from  the  testimomy,  on  long- 
range  bombers.  There  has  been  evidence 
that  we  are  behind  on  subziarlnes.     The 
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Soviet  Union  has  a  larger  armed  force  than 
we  have. 

Just  where  are  we  either  equal  to  or  ahead? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  think  in  the  various 

types  of  atomic  weapons  among  other  things. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Like  what.  Senator? 

Senator    Knowland.    Uke    all    types    of 

atomic  weapons.    I  think  we  have  in  supply, 

in  being,  a  larger  supply  of  atomic  weapons 

than  the  Soviet  Union;  I  think  we  have  the 

means  of  delivering  them. 

Mr.  Haetmann.  Senator,  after  the  Paris 
NATO  Conference,  the  President  promised 
our  allies  that  he  would  ask  Congress  when 
it  reconvened  to  amend  the  atomic  energy 
law  to  permit  sharing  of  certain  nuclear 
weapons  data  with  our  NATO  allies. 

Will  you  vote  to  give  this  discretionary 
authority  to  the  President  or  do  you  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  still  keep  some 
check  on  this  type  of  material? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  think  the  Congress 
will  want  to  know  precisely  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  but  I  think  there  are  fields 
in  the  atomic  activities  that  we  can  share 
with  our  allies.  After  all.  prior  to  World 
War  II.  during  World  War  n,  we  worked 
very  closely  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
Canada  in  this  field,  I  think  to  a  mutxuOly 
advantageous  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Habtmann.  In  connection  with  these 
atomic  weapons  and  their  wider  use  beyond 
the  three  powers  that  now  possess  them,  in 
the  past  I  believe  ycu  have  Insisted  we  should 
remain  free  to  act  without  foreign  vetoes  over 
our  ability  to  take  declEions.  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  going  to  war,  tiiat  are  in  our  national 
Interests. 

Now.  how  would  you  deal  with  this  rising 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  other 
NATO  allies  for  a  say.  or  veto  In  fact,  In  any 
decision  Involving  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  would  very  much 
oppose  a  veto  by  any  other  nation  on  our 
Strategic  Air  Command,  for  example.  I 
think  thU  would  be  detrimental  to  the  se- 
ctirlty of  thU  Natton  and  detrimental  to  a 
free  world  of  free  men. 

It  u  entirely  poeslble  and  It  may  be  from 
thsu  point  of  view  and  ours,  too,  logical  tbat 
a  particular  nation  will  not  want  ptanes  to 
take  off  from  their  basee  without  a  mutual 
agreement,  but  X  do  suggeet  that  there  ou^t 
to  be  agreed  understandings  In  advanee  be- 
eause  if  the  MrtiUh  Ctovernment  haa  to  aall 
a  eablnet  meeting  or  a  meeting  of  the  Nrltish 
Parliament  btfere  they  eas  give  their  ap- 
prevail  a  good  deal  of  Buropa  aould  ba  over' 
tun. 

Mr,  NAevMAWw,  Do  you  think  there  la  any 
praetleal  military  advantage  in  putting  nu' 
elear-mlaslie  basea,  and  ee  fertb.  in  aoun- 
trlee  where  they  are  not  now  looatetf,  If  wa 
are  going  to  gat  the  eonaant  of  that  govarn- 
ment  before  we  ean  Ore  the  missllef 

Senator  Knowlawd.  X  think  that  Is  one 
thing  tbat  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  BUff  and  the 
I^efense  Department  and  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  wUl  very  carefully  have  to 
weigh.  It  is  quite  possible  tbat  most  of 
those  countries  will  be  prepared  In  advance 
to  undertake  to  give  their  approval  under  a 
certain  given  set  of  circumstances. 

Now,  one  thing  I  think  we  all  muct  keep 
In  mind,  despite  Soviet  propaganda  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  this  Nation  is  not 
going  to  commit  an  act  of  aggressive  war- 
fare. We  will  only  act  in  the  interests  of  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  the  world  and  in 
protection  against  Soviet  aggression.  And 
certainly  if  an  act  of  aggression  takes  place 
against  Western  Germany,  against  any  of  the 
nations  in  the  NATO  Alliance,  It  seems  to  me 
the  other  nations  should  face  up  realistically 
to  It  that  we  can't  have  a  debating  society 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  will  react  to 
such  an  act  of  aggression.  A}\d  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  giving  them  a  veto  so  that  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  wovild  be  immobil- 


iaed  while  they  were  debating  the  Issue  in 
Pafllament  or  in  any  of  the  parliaments. 

Mr.  RxsTON.  Senatqr  Knowland,  do  we  not 
now  have  an  agreement  with  the  British 
who-eby  those  Strategic  Air  Command  planes 
cannot  actually  take  off  from  their  bases 
without  the  approval  of  tbe  British  Cabinet? 
Senator  Knowiand.  I  think  that  there  is 
an  tmderstanding  that  apparently  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Macmilian.  but  that  does  not 
cover  the  entire  Strategic  Air  Command.  If 
it  covers  anything  it  only  covers  those  that 
are  based  on  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  Heston.  You  are  not  objecting  to  that? 
Senator  Knowland.  No;  I  think  if  that  is 
one  of  the  requisites,  but  I  don't  think  we 
should  put  all  o\ir  eggs  in  one  basket  under 
those  circumstances  and  I  don't  want  the 
British  Government  either,  of  today  or  the 
one  that  might  succeed  it.  to  be  in  a  posi- 
Uon  to  veto  the  talOng  off  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  bombers  from  other  areas  of 
Europ>e,  or  North  Africa. 

Mr.  RssTON.  Senator,  let  me  a&k  you  about 
reaction  In  the  country  so  far  as  you  have 
seen  it  after  your  long  trip  through  Cali- 
fornia. What  do  you  estimate  the  feeUng 
of  the  people  to  be  to  the  world  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  months?  Is  it  siir- 
prlse  or  anger  or  disappointment,  or  whiat  is 
it? 

Senator  Knowland.  X  think  that  it  Is  a 
combination  of  factors.  I  think  there  has 
certainly  been  great  concern,  I  think  there 
has  been  a  feeling  of  what  we  might  almost 
call  hxirt  pride,  that  some  nation  might  get 
ahead  of  this  country  in  any  field  of  develop- 
ment In  the  technological  field. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  anger,  but  I 
also  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  old- 
fashioned  American  determination  to  face 
up  to  the  facts  and  to  cure  tbe  facU  and  put 
ourselves  in  a  first-rate  position  in  all  fields. 
Mr.  Reston.  What  do  you  think  the  politi- 
cal implications  are  of  that  feeling  in  the 
country  so  far  as  yotir  party  is  concerned? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  think  as  of  the  im- 
mediate time  the  party  has  been  hurt  some- 
what on  tbe  facU  that  the  public  now  knows, 
but  I  think  when  all  the  facts  are  developed 
and  I  think  when  tbe  admlnUtratlon  and  the 
Oovemment  movee  atiead  and  ws  no  longer 
are  in  a  position  where  they  have  sn  earth 
utelllta  orbiting  and  we  do  not,  and  when 
our  mlMlle  program  movee  ahead,  I  think 
the  oountry  will  react  depending  on  the  facte 
that  exlet  in  November  IMS  rather  tbaa  aa 
they  Mieted  in  Deeember  of  lff*7, 

Mr,  Wm.  fmator,  aa  of  new  you  are  Uklng 
on  two  mati'alaad  lobe,  One  of  them  le  run- 
ning tot  Oovarnof  of  Oalifornla  and  the  otlter 
one  le 

Senator  Knowtjun,  That  la  quite  a  Job,  Z 
mtj^t  say,  toe,  Mr,  Bell, 

Mr,  Bmx,  f  ean  eharaeterlaa  It  aa  a  man' 
alaed  lob.  X  think  It  le,  And  your  other  job 
U  managing  the  President's  legislative  pre- 
grsm  in  ths  S-nats  as  ti\s  majority  leader. 
Which  one  of  those  Jobs  has  priority? 
Senator  Knowland.  The  Job  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  has  priority.  As  a  nut- 
ter of  faet,  I  do  not  expect  to  get  out  to  Cali- 
fornia except  for  a  very  brief  period  of 
time,  perhaps  during  the  Easter  recess,  or 
perhaps  over  some  week-end  periods,  until 
Congress  adjourns,  which  I  believe  will  be 
about  the  30th  of  July,  which  actually  will 
be  after  the  California  primary  which  comes 
on  the  third  of  June. 

But  I  anticipate  being  there  all  of  August, 
all  of  September,  and  all  of  October,  up  to 
the  November  election. 

Mr.  Bell.  With  these  two  Jobs  on  your 
hands.  Senator,  when  you  get  up  to  mtju  a 
speech  in  the  Senate,  which  particular  Job 
will  you  be  representing  there?  WiU  it  pos- 
sibly be  a  combination  of  both?  Will  you 
be  talking  to  the  people  of  CaUfornia  as  well 
as  to  the  people  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Knowland.  No;  I  will  be  talking 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  with  an 


interest  not  only  In  California  but  an  interest 
in  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  BXLL.  Well,  now,  do  you  think  In  that 
connection  the  fact  that  you  have  announced 
that  you  wUl  not  seek  reelection  will  weaken 
any  influence  you  may  have  with  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  S?nate?  Won't  they  be 
inclined  to  say.  "Well,  Bill  Knowland  is  on 
his  way  out,  why  should  I  take  his  advice?" 
Senator  Knowland.  No;  I  think  not.  They 
are  always  tree  to  take  the  advice  of  anyone 
they  want  to,  or  to  leave  it,  and  that  goes 
for  anyone,  but  I  shall  continue  to  the  beet 
of  my  ability  to^ve  the  best  advice  I  can. 
based  on  13  years  of  service  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bell.  Did  you  ever  find  one  of  them 
who  would  take  your  advice? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  think  a  few  of  them 
have  at  times. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  to  continue  along  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Bell's  question.  Just  why  do  you 
want  to  continue  as  leader  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  voluntarily  leaving  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Knowland.  Because  I  have  at- 
tempted to  fulfill  the  contracts  I  have  entered 
into  in  the  past.  I  was  elected  by  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  to  succeed  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft  in  the  Job  of  party  leader,  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  responsibiUty  to  carry  out 
that  Job  untU  my  term  has  expired. 

Mr.  Spivak.  E>on't  you  think  It  might  be 
better  for  the  party  if  a  new  leader  took 
over  while  you  were  still  there  and  you  covild 
guide  him? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  rather  doubt  that, 
to  throw  the  party  into  a  situation  of  select- 
ing a  new  floor  leader,  a  new  minority  leader 
at  this  time  in  the  middle  of  the  session, 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Senator  Taft  chose  you  aa  the 
leader — at  least  he  designated  you.  desig- 
nated the  fact  that  he  wanted  you. 

Do  you  have  tbe  Job  of  cbooclng  a  leader 
when  you  leave? 

Senator  Knowland.  That  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  Congress  elected  in  November 
1968,  end  I  feel  tbe  Republlcane  now  In  tbe 
ScnaU  and  those  who  will  be  in  the  Senate 
when  the  new  Congress  reoonvenee  are  quel- 
ifled  to  make  tbat  eclectlon. 

Mr.  anvAK,  Senator,  in  the  last  Ocmgreee 
you  fought  pretty  ettoogly  for  a  budget  eut, 
lent  that  right? 

Senator  BMowf.ANe.  I  believe  there  waa  S 
neeeeelty  t«  baveeeaia  budget  reduettoaa, 

air,  SrivMk  New  thle  year  the  budeei  le 
aertalA  to  be  a  great  deal  higher.  WiU  yeu 
again  fight  to  cut  M 

•enatof  KnowuNf,  f  will  In  any  plaac 
where  1  fed  the  budget  aan  be  properly  eut« 

W,  SeiVAK.  I  am  talking  about  an  overall 
picture.  I  believe  last  time  you  fought  for 
a  cut  of  about  M  Mlllon  or  H  MlUon. 

Senator  Knowlano,  M  biUlon. 

Mr,  SnvAK,  Now  thia  year  it  U  going  to 
be  a  great  deal  bigber.  Are  you  etUi  going 
to  fight  for  an  overall  cut? 

Senator  Kkowij^kd.  I  am  going  to  eupport 
any  reductions  that  I  think  ean  be  nude 
without  detriment  to  tbe  defense  of  ths 
oountry  and  detriment  to  o\ir  aetlvitiee 
which  we  continue  to  have  to  carry  out. 

X  dont  believe  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional defense  should  bs  a  wide-open  avenue 
for  everybody  to  come  In  under  the  tent  of 
getting  additional  appropriations. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  maintain 
m,  solvent  Federal  Oovernment.  I  think  It 
is  no  less  important  now  than  It  has  been 
heretofore  that  we  maintain  a  solvent  Oov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Last  year,  though,  you  were 
concerned  with  the  siae  of  the  overall  budget 
before  you  got  into  details.  This  year  the 
budget  is  going  to  be  considerably  higher. 
Are  you  again  concerned  with  the  size? 

Senator  Knowland.  Yes.  I  am  conc«ned 
with  the  slse  because  I  think  it  would  be 
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a  great  mistake  for  our  country  to  get  Into 
another  period  of  20  years  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  running  up  the  national  debt  maybe 
another  »100  bUlion,  with  deficit  financing. 

I  think  the  overall  size  of  the  budget  is 
»f  importance,  to  be  sure  that  we  can  keep 
It  balanced. 

Mr.  SPrvAK.  Do  you  disagree,  then,  with 
President  Elsenhower's  most  recent  state- 
ment In  which  he  said  "Our  people  wlU  not 
sacrifice  security  to  worship  a  balanced 
budget"? 

Senator  Knowiano.  No;  I  don't  think  we 
have  to  sacrifice  the  securfly  of  this  coun- 
try to  have  a  balanced  budget.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  budget  presumably  In  the 
neighborhood  of  from  $73  billion  to  $74 
billion,  something  In  that  general  area. 

Of  that  amount,  approximately  $39^  or 
$40  billion  may  represent  the  defense  part 
of  it.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  substantial  sum 
of  money  In  both  categories. 

Mr.  Hahtmann.  Senator,  during  the  time 
you  have  represented  California  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  Is  more  than  12  years,  you  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  projects  of 
flood  control,  reclamation,  irrigation,  river 
and  harbor  projects  that  would  benefit  your 
State. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  have  been  Interested 
In  them  that  would  benefit  the  country.  I 
have  not  only  been  interested  In  them  In 
relation  to  California. 

Mr.  Hartmanw.  Now  we  hear  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  sharply  cut  back 
those  programs  in  order  to  make  more  room 
for  defense  spending  without  unbalancing 
the  budget. 
Do  you  think  thU  to  a  proper  alternative? 
Senator  Kmowland,  I  don't  agree  that  U 
what  the  facts  are.  According  to  some  of 
the  newspaper  reports,  they  are  going  to  take 
a  second  look  at  so-called  new  starts.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  they  will  not  go  ahead 
and  maybe  at  a  faster  rate  and  actually  a 
more  economic  rate,  of  the  projects  which 
are  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Reston.  Senator,  what  Is  your  posi- 
tion about  the  foreign  aid  request  of  the 
administration  this  time?  Will  you  want  to 
cut  it  again,  as  you  did  last  year? 

Senator  Knowlano.  I  think  It  will  depend 
on  what  the  details  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram are.  I  have  supported  the  foreign-aid 
program  in  the  past.  I  believe  in  the  mili- 
tary phases  of  it  and  I  believe  that  there  Is 
Justification  for  some  economic  aid. 

I  have  opposed  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, and  I  oppose  under  this  admin- 
istration, sending  hundreds  of  millions  and 
in  fact  over  a  total  of  a  billion  and  a  half  to 
Marshal  Tito.  I  think  if  we  had  spent  that 
money  on  missiles  both  under  the  Truman 
administration  and  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  our  country's  defenses 
would  be  better  off  today  than  they  may  be. 
Mr.  Reston.  Is  your  position  in  this  next 
session  likely  to  be  the  same  as  In  the  last. 
In  opposition  to  aid  to  Tito  and  aid  to  Poland 
as  well? 

Senator  Knowi>ano.  Yes;  I  have  not 
changed  my  views.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
money  of  the  American  people  should  be 
taken  to  finance  Communist  regimes  abroad. 
Either  economically  or  militarily. 

Mr.  Reston.  And  you  have  drawn  no  dis- 
tinction between  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  in 
this  matter? 

Senator  Knowians.  No;  I  do  not  draw  any 
distinction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Tito's 
government  has  given  aid  and  support  to 
practically  every  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  they  have  Just  repeated  It  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  Is  yoiir  philosophy  then, 
Senator,  when  you  are  In  a  position  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  administration  and  the 
administration  favors  such  programs?  When 
you  opposed  them  in  the  Senate? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  did  not  surrender  my 
conscience  when  I  became  the  Republican 


leader  of  the  Senate  any  more  thaniSenator 
Taft  did,  or  Senator  Barkley  did  ^hen  he 
resigned  at  one  time  and  was  reel^ted  by 
the  Democrats  In  the  Senate,  becaua^  he  also 
had  a  responsibility  to  represent  t^ie  Sena- 
tors who  elected  him.  ' 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  tHree  great 
coordinate  and  coequal  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  di  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  is  subordinate  to  the 
Executive,  be  he  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican, 
and  I  do  not  Intend  as  far  as  I  can  nave  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  to  make  thejcongrese 
of  the  United  States  subordinant  to  any 
Executive,  Republican  or  Democrat.  I  think 
that  a  leader  has  to  have  a  good  batting 
average  and  I  think  while  I  have  Jeen  the 
leader  In  the  Senate  I  have  had  one.  In 
the  last  session  my  percentage  ol  support 
was  93  percent.  There  was  no  Seni  itor  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  support  of  th  e  admin- 
istration and  only  one  who  equaled  It. 

That  was  Senator  Ddiksen. 

Mr.  Reston.  What  do  you  do  a  X)Ut  the 
practical  problem,  though,  when  \  bill  of 
that  kind  comes  up,  do  you  turn  thi  ,t  over  to 
someone  else  to  argue  the  admini  itratlon'e 
case,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  It? 

Senator  Kmowlamd.  Yes;  that  '  rould  be 
done. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  never  nUrepre- 
■ented  the  views  of  the  administration  at  our 
Republican  conferences  or  our   Republican 
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let  the  other  resources  of  the  cpuntry  go  by 
default.  We  are  still  going  to  carry  on  flood 
control  and  reclamation  and  harbor  develop- 
ment work  In  the  country.  Ue  still  have 
our  highway  program. 

Mr.  Bell.  It  U  the  same  kliid  of  pump- 
priming,  though,  that  you  condeknned. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  dont  q\»lte  agree. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  interrupt.     I  see  that  ovir  time  is  up. 

Thank   you   very   much.   Senator   Know- 
land,  for  being  with  us. 

And  now  here  is  our  announcik'. 

Annottnceb.  Goodby    Senator 
and  Meet  the  Press. 


Knowlakd 


Policy  Committee,  I  give  them  as  |close  and 
at  factual  a  report  as  Is  possible,  [what  the 
President's  views  are,  what  hU  Int  »rests  are 
and  the  fact  that  be  bae  a  deep  1;  itereet  In 
that  particular  bill. 

On  most  of  them  I  am  in  a  poci  ion  to  go 
Along.  In  the  few  I  have  not  beer  able  to  Z 
tell  them  that  for  certain  reasons  which  at 
least  appeal  to  me  and  my  consclenilous  con- 
victions, I  am  not  able  to  go  along  with  It, 
In  that  case  I  would  ask  either  our  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  to  tak4  it  on,  or 
someone  else  in  the  leadership  hi(  rarchy  to 
take  it  on  and  I  see  nothing  inconsl  itent  with 
that  position  because  as  I  say  I  I  ave  a  re- 
sponsibility to  my  colleagues  in  t  le  Senate 
as  well  as  ithe  administration. 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  last  August  when  you 
reported  on  the  record  of  Coni  ress,  you 
said  "As  Republicans,  we  are  pro  nd  of  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  the  coui  try." 

That  was  in  Attgust.  In  Januar;  ,  as  a  Re- 
publican, are  you  as  proud  of  the  ( ontinuing 
prosperity,   or   is   it   continuing? 

Senator  Knowland.  We  have  ha<!  some  eco- 
nomic dislocations.  There  Is  nc  question 
about  that.  But  I  dont  believe,  i  gain,  that 
the  American  people  should  sell  our  coun- 
try short. 

I  think  that  1958  will  turn  ou ;  to  be  as 
good  and  perhaps  a  better  year  :han  1957. 
I  dont  happen  to  subscribe  to  those  who 
for  political  or  lor  other  purposes  t  re  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  gloom  and  do  >m. 

This  country  when  we  were  mv  ch  weaker 
than  we  are  today,  stood  up  afialnst  the 
mightiest  empire  of  its  time  ai  d  I  don't 
think  this  is  any  time  to  sell  Ami  ricr  short. 
Mr.  Bell.  Well,  Senator,  you  i  lon't  have 
to  be  a  doomer  or  a  gloomer  to  linow  that 
frelghtcar  loadings  are  off,  steel  >roductlon 
Is  off,  unemployment  Is  Increaslni  .  A  num- 
ber of  these  very  vital  factors  show  that 
the  economy  is  in  a  down  dip. 

Now  is  Congress  going  to  do  ansrt  iing  about 
this?  Is  the  administration  gaOng  to  do 
anything  about  it,  or  is  it  Just  going  to  be 
let  slide? 

Senator  Knowland.  No,  I  thidk  the  ad- 
ministration will  do  something  about  It. 
I  think  the  fact  that  our  defena  t  spending 


Effects  of  Alcoliolism  on  Family  RelatioB- 
skips  and  Stabilit; ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSl[lELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Fresident.  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
NcuBCROCRl,  I  aak  unanimoua  conaent  to 
have  printed  in  the  CdivoacssiowAL 
RKCotD  a  statement  by  him  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Catholic  {Sentinel,  of 
Portland.  Greg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  f  >llow8: 

fiTATSMBMT  ST  SCMATOa  NEUBOI*  BB  ON  EFFCCTS 

or  Alcoholism  on  Family   EtcLATioifeHips 

AND  SXABILrrT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t<j  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  thoughtful 


the 


Catholic 
Fam- 


may  step  up  in  and  of  itself  will 


;lve  a  con- 


siderable stlmul\is  to  business  act  vlty. 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  is  this  a  new  lepublican 
method  of  pump-priming  then  i  o  spend  It 
on  defense? 

Senator  Knowland.  No,  I  wo\;id  not  say 
that  because  we  certainly  are  n<  t  going  to 


and    effective    editorial    from 
Sentinel,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  ^titled 
llles  Wrecked  by  Alcoholism." 

This  editorial  cogently  ind  movingly 
emphasizes  how  acute  alcoholism  can  wreck 
and  permanently  impair  sounq  and  healthful 
family  relationships.  I  approrve  of  the  edi- 
torial, because  It  stresses  a  ttheme  of  hope 
when  It  points  out  that  "no  one  Is  willing  to 
write  off  the  frightfully  larce  number  of 
alcoholics  in  the  United  States  as  a  dead 
loss." 

All  of  us  mtut  work  for  tl^e  reformation 
and  rehabilitation  of  these  unifortunate  peo- 
ple, as  the  editorial  from  the  Sentinel  right- 
fully declares.  The  Catholic  Sentinel  is  pub- 
lished by  the  archdiocese  of  Po  rtland  in  Ore- 
gon, of  which  the  Most  Revenend  Edward  D. 
Howard  Is  the  archbishop. 


[From  the  Catholic  Sen  tine)  of  Portland, 
Oreg.l 

Families  Wrecked  bt  ALboHOLisM 

In  New  York  City,  the  most  acute  social 
problem  Is  that  of  the  city's  123,000  depend- 
ent children  which.  It  Is  mal|italned.  Is  very 
largely  due  to  alcoholism.  Statistics  prove 
that  one  of  every  four  famllifs  appealing  to 
the  city  for  assistance  do  io  because  the 
father  Is  an  alcoholic.  1 

That  50  million  persons  |n  the  United 
States  use  alcoholic  beveraget,  that  of  these 
3  million  drink  to  excess  aiid  750,000  are 
chronic  alcoholics,  who  have  me  gravest  need 
for  assistance,  was  contained  in  a  statement 
publicized  in  an  eastern  city  pearly  a  decade 
ago. 

Penologists,  Judges,  dergVmen.  psychia- 
trists, editors  and  others  were  members  of  a 
committee  which  recommenqed  State  insti- 
tutional care  for  chronic  alcoholics,  in  an 
effort  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  them. 


fUSATED  LIXX  CKIMIirALS 

Although  varied  and  spasmodic  efforts 
have  been  made  dttrlng  the  past  century, 
these  have  all  failed  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose; one  reason  given  for  this  failure  was 
thst  the  patients  were  treated  more  like 
criminals  than  like  sick  persons,  in  need  of 
Intelligent  and  sympathetic  assistance. 

The  alcoholics  problem  has  always  been  a 
baffling  one.  The  organization  known  as 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  can  point  to  some 
really  worth  while  if  not  extraordinary  re- 
sults of  their  treatment  of  the  problem. 

TXMPSSAMCS  ErrOBTS  rAOXD 

However,  one  thing  obviously  evident  la 
that  while  It  may  Indeed  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  effect  a  cure  for  those  who  have 
already  gone  the  whole  way,  potential  alco- 
holic wrecks  can  be  saved  if  practical  and 
timely  precautions  are  taken.  Prior  to  the 
unhappy  passage  of  the  18th  amendment, 
there  were  temperance  societies  In  nearly 
every  Catholic  parish;  in  the  large  cities 
these  commanded  much  attention  and  coop- 
eration. Children  vrere  taught  the  evils  at 
liquor  and  were  Influenced  to  take  the  pledge 
until  they  became  21.  Imagine  the  benefi- 
cial effect*  which  would  now  follow,  did  our 
teenagers  of  the  present  time  have  such  a 
pledge  and,  for  the  greater  part  at  least,  ful- 
fill it.  What  a  vast  amount  of  excessive 
drinking,  crime,  immorality  would  then  be 
avoided.  Aa  far  as  Catholic*  are  concerned, 
the  influence  of  the  liome,  of  parish  socle- 
tlee,  til*  church,  all  ttieee  cooperau  in  taring. 
Ing  about  the  desirable  result;  that  1*.  train- 
ing jrouth*  in  habit*  of  t*mperanc«. 

TOTAL  AMTmSMC* 

Consequently  while  no  one  Is  wilting  to 
write  off  the  frightfully  large  number  of 
alcoholics  in  the  United  States  as  a  dead 
loss,  while  we  all  hopefully  and  prayerfully 
look  forward  to  some  solution  of  a  problem 
of  such  great  magnitude — this  is  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  falling  to  endeavor  to  educate 
our  youth;  this  does  not  mean  to  be  moder- 
ate drinkers,  which  often  Is  heresy  of  a  pro- 
nounced type,  but  to  adopt  total  abstinence 
as  their  standard.  Mortification,  self- 
denial,  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  Christianity;  the  Divine  Founder  Him- 
self warned  His  followers,  "unless  you  do 
penance  you  will  all  likewise  perish."  This, 
together  with  the  picture  of  broken  homes, 
wrecked  futures,  ruined  bodies  and  lost 
souls  should  be  sufficiently  striking  and 
graphic  to  influence  even  the  youth  of  today. 
Instead  of  being  abashed  and  fearing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  total  abstainers,  our  youth 
should  take  a  Justifiable  pride  In  raising 
their  heads  and  proudly  saying :  "No,  thanks; 
I  do  not  care  for  the  poison." 


The    President's    Messa^^e— A    Call    to 
Sacrifice  and  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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or  OHIO 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  country  of  ours  gives 
recurrent  proof  that  whenever  there  is 
need  her  people  rise  to  heights  of  sacri- 
fice and  action.  The  President's  speech 
today  calls  upon  us  all  to  submerge  our- 
selves once  again  In  the  country's  need. 


I  am  sure  those  listening  over  the  air 
waves  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say: 

I  am  not  here  to  Justify  the  past,  gloss 
over  the  problems  of  the  present,  or  propose 
easy  solutions  for  the  future. 

I  am  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be 
right  8ind  what  I  believe  to  be  wrong;  and  to 
propose  action  for  correcting  what  I  think 
wrong. 

It  was  good  to  hear  him  say: 
My    profoundest    conviction    is    that    the 
American  people  will  say,  as  one  man:   No 
matter  what  the  exertions  or  sacrifices,  we 
shall  maintain  that  necessary  strength. 

His  brief  picture  of  our  military 
strength  was  gratifying,  particularly  be- 
cause he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  exert  ourselves  in  all  directions. 
It  is  the  vital  necessity  of  action  today 
to  insure  our  strength  of  tomorrow. 

His  «nphasis  upon  the  economic 
offensive  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  more  than  timely.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  in  our  travels  the  encroachments 
made  by  this  offensive  against  free  na- 
tions. Once  it  Is  in  the  open  here  and  we 
are  all  challenged  as  we  were  this  morn- 
ing, we  can  move  into  this  area  with 
courage  and  intelligent  determination. 

Again,  as  we  sat  In  the  House  Chamber 
and  listened,  we  found  a  very  real  relief 
In  the  strong  emphasis  he  put  upon  the 
defense  reorganization  and  accelerated 
defense  effort. 

At  every  point  It  was  clear  that  the 
President  trusU  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  expects  an  intelligent  reaction 
to  the  program  he  submitted  In  eight 
categories,  the  details  of  which  will  come 
to  us  In  other  messages. 

Particularly  was  I  struck  by  the  sen- 
tence, "Most  people  now  realize  that  our 
programs  of  military  aid  and  defense 
support  are  an  integral  part  of  our  own 
defense  effort." 

To  us  in  Ohio,  It  was  particularly 
good  to  hear  him  quote  President  Mc- 
Kinley  in  the  words  he  spoke  in  1901. 
"Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  or  desir- 
able. The  period  of  exclusiveness  is 
past,"  and  from  there  he  spoke  with  deep 
understanding  and  feeling  of  the  need  of 
scientific  cooperation  with  our  allies. 

I  was  particularly  struck  that  In  the 
category  of  education  and  research  he 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  balanced  pro- 
gram. Particularly  heartening  were  his 
words: 

Scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  to 
maintaining  local  control  of  educational 
policy,  spurring  the  maximum  amount  of 
local  effort,  and  to  avoiding  undue  stress  on 
the  physical  sciences  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  learning. 

He  made  no  secret  of  the  Increases 
necessary,  though  he  noted  his  hope 
that  even  with  these  our  budget  might 
be  balanced. 

True  to  himself  and  to  his  firm  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  must  hold 
high  the  torch  of  peace,  the  eighth 
category  was  devoted  to  this  subject: 

Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  in  a 
universal  fact:  the  people  of  the  world,  as 
people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and  want 
peace  now. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  to  find  a  way  of 
translating  this  universal  desire  Into  action. 

This  win  require  more  than  words  at 
peace.    It  requires  works  at  peace. 


Some  of  his  coiKluding  words  bear 
repeating: 

These  actions  demand  and  expect  two 
things  of  the  American  people :  sacrifice,  and 
a  high  degree  of  understanding.  For  sacri- 
fice to  be  effective  it  must  be  intelligent. 
Sacrifice  must  be  made  for  the  right  pxir- 
pose  and  In  the  right  place — even  if  that 
place  happens  to  come  close  to  home. 

My  friends  of  the  Congress:  the  world  is 
waiting  to  see  how  wisely  and  decisively  a 
free  representative  government  will  now  act. 

I  believe  that  this  Congress  possesses  and 
will  display  the  wisdom  promptly  to  do  its 
part  in  translating  into  law  the  actions  de- 
manded by  our  Nation's  interests.  But,  to 
make  law  effective,  our  kind  of  government 
needs  the  fvill  voluntary  support  of  millions 
of  Americans  for  these  actions. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  the  response  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  people 
will  make  this  time  of  test  a  time  of  honor. 
Mankind  then  wiU  see  more  clearly  4ban 
ever  that  the  future  belongs,  not  to  the 
concept  of  the  regimented  atheistic  state, 
but  to  the  people — the  Ood -fearing,  peace- 
loving  people  of  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  humility  and 
humbleness  of  heart  that  I  say  very 
simply,  we  are  fortunate  that  In  these 
days  a  leader  has  been  raised  up.  and 
I  pray  with  you  that  he  may  be  given 
wisdom,  increasing  understanding,  un- 
faltering courage,  and  that  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  may  follow 
joyously  behind  blm. 


World  Affaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or  IOWA 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  West- 
ern Grain  &  Feed  Association  in  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  November  25,  1957.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  ol 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

World  AiTAiss 

(Address  by  Senator  Thos.  E.  Martiw,  West- 
ern Grain  ft  Feed  Association,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  November  25, 1957) 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  responsibmty 
that  I  appear  on  your  program  today  to  dis- 
cuss world   affairs   at   this   critical   period- 
Tour  Invitation  to  participate  in  this  meet- 
ing was  accepted  last  August. 

There  have  been  many  challenging  develop- 
ments In  our  International  relations  since 
the  Congress  adjourned.  I  shall  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  more  significant  ones.  Soviet 
Kuasia  fostered  an  artificial  crisis  Involving 
Turkey  and  Syria  as  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  convened  In  New  York. 
They  launched  two  satellites  Into  outer  space, 
the  sputnik  and  the  muttnik.  Within  the 
Kremlin  the  game  of  Russian  roulette  con- 
tinues with  the  demotion  of  Marshal  Zhukov. 
My  service  In  Washington  began  In  1939, 
the  year  the  Germans  Invaded  Poland. 
World  Affairs  have  dictated  Congressional 
attitudes  on  domestic  matters  ever  since. 
They  determine  the  level  of  our  Federal 
budget,  the  tax  biirdens  of  our  people,  and 
oiu:  freedom  to  operate  our  own  economy. 
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Accordingly,  I  welcome  thla  opportunity  to 
review  some  of  these  more  recent  develop- 
ments m  a  broader  perspective  and  to  suggest 
the  course  of  action  we  should  follow. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  by  any  gov- 
ernment requires  an  assessment  of  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  all  other  nations.  Such 
an  assessment  m\ist  necessarily  include  an 
appraisal  of  each  nation's  capabilities  In 
terms  of  Available  military  and  economic 
power  to  achieve  Its  goals.  Some  countries 
are  allied  with  us,  and  their  probable  posi- 
tion on  any  issue  can  be  predicted  with  rea- 
sonable certainty.  Other  governments  con- 
sistently pursue  objectives  which  we  regard 
with  disfavor.  There  Is  a  third  group  con- 
sisting of  the  many  new  nations  In  Asia  and 
Africa  who  gained  their  independence  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  are  generally 
Intensely  nationalistic.  Economically  un- 
derdeveloped, and  uncommitted  to  either  side 
in  the  cold  war.  They  siu-vey  the  positions 
taken  by  the  two  major  power  groupings,  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  alliance  and  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They 
seek  answers  to  the  question  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  "where  can  we  find  future  secur- 
ity and  assistance  for  our  economic  develop- 
ment?" 

The  foreign  office  of  every  nation.  Includ- 
ing our  own  State  Department,  are  now  re- 
assessing the  world  scene.  Russia's  develop- 
ment of  an  earth  satellite  may  have  no  im- 
mediate military  significance  but  we  must 
not  discount  its  tremendoxis  propaganda 
value  in  winning  the  loyalties  of  the  uncom- 
mitted nations. 

In  my  opinion,  Soviet  scientific  progress  is 
our  great  challenge.  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  show  the  world  that  a  free  people  can 
produce  military  strength  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic goods  desired  by  its  citizens,  without 
Infringing  on  individual  liberties  and  free- 
doms. 

Regardless  of  public  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, Kremlin  policymakers  know  that  no 
United  States  administration  could  ever  take 
via  into  an  offensive  war.  Our  people  want 
peace  and  have  no  Interest  in  foreign  con- 
quests. We  are  willing  to  make  any  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  maintain  our  security  and 
the  freedom  of  others  who  are  willing  to  Join 
us  in  assuming  the  burdens  of  defending  our 
way  of  life. 

Many  years  before  I  came  to  Congress  I 
taught  military  science  and  tactics  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Throughout  World  War 
II,  I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Military 
AfTalni  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
During  this  period  I  closely  followed  the 
military  achievements  of  Marshal  Zhukov. 
With  the  assistance  of  Marshal  Sokolovsky, 
his  chief  of  staff,  he  administered  the  first 
major  defeat  to  the  Nazis  on  the  eastern 
front.  He  saved  Moscow  and  later  Stalin- 
grad. It  was  Zhukov  who  led  the  Russian 
forces  into  Berlin.  The  present  NATO  com- 
mander of  all  ground  forces  between  Switzer- 
land and  the  Baltics  is  a  West  German. 
Lieutenant  General  Speidel.  He  was  once 
chief  of  staff  to  General  Rommel  and  fought 
the  allied  forces  on  both  the  east  and  west 
fronts  during  World  War  II.  He  has  publicly 
stated  that  he  considers  Zhukov  one  of  the 
three  most  brilliant  leaders  he  opposed  in 
that  conflict.  The  others  are  Generals  Brad- 
ley and  Patton. 

The  demotion  of  Marshal  Zhukov  is  a 
cause  for  considerable  concern.  He  was  a 
military  hero  and  the  idol  of  many  Rus- 
sians. Earlier  this  year  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda magazine,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  printed  in 
English  for  distribution  in  the  United  States, 
eulogized  him.  Incidentally,  this  magazine 
is  distributed  here  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  permitting  xia  to  distribute  a 
magazine  printed  in  Russian  within  the  So- 
viet Union  depicting  life  in  the  United  States 
on  a  reciprocal  basis.  I  believe  our  actions 
present  a  more  consistent  story  to  the  Rus- 
sians than  they  have  given  to  us. 
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Marshal  Zhukov,  as  a  soldier,  Inows  the 
capabilities  of  our  military  forces.  President 
Eisenhower  and  Marshal  Zhukov  httd  a  feel- 
ing of  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  abili- 
ties. Zhukov  is  J\ist  as  tough  as  bny  other 
Russian,  and  he  ruthlessly  crushed|  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  a  year  aga,  but  he 
appreciated  the  dangers  to  humai  survival 
on  this  planet  of  a  nuclear  war,  I  know 
that  as  long  as  he  was  in  comma  tid  of  the 
Russian  military  establishment.  It  would 
have  been  quite  difficult  to  secxiri  his  con- 
sent for  a  military  adventure  wh  ch  might 
start  world  war  ni.  He  exerted  his  influ- 
ence within  the  Communist  pre  lidlum  to 
convince  the  party  leadership  that  nuclear 
weapons  were  so  dangerous  that  tio  nation 
could  survive  a  general  conflict. 

The  displacement  of  Zhiikov  also  sup- 
planted Marshal  Sokolovsky.  Th<  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  Defense  Mlnlste  ■,  Marshal 
Mallnovsky,  who  is  assisted  by  Marshal 
Konev,  elevates  a  pair  who  hate  i  everything 
we  stand  for.  Konev  has  been  In  charge  of 
the  Warsaw  pact  forces,  Russia's  l  ntl-NATO 
group.  Mallnovsky  was  chief  of  all  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  and  played  a  leading 
part  in  Soviet  machinations  supporting  the 
North  Koreans  throughout  the  unhappy 
period  of  the  Korean  war. 

Zhukov 's  removal  concentrates  power  In 
the  hands  of  one  man,  Nlklta  K  irushchev. 
fHe,  too,  may  desire  peace  and  hopes  to 
/avoid  war.  Yet,  It  is  far  more  ilifflcult  to 
predict  the  actions  of  a  governm  ent  domi- 
nated by  one  man  than  to  forecast  the 
actions  of  the  millions  of  peacelf>ving  peo- 
ple In  oiu:  country  who  ultimately  determine 
this  Nations'  policies. 

The  instability  of  the  present  Ru  ssian  Gov- 
ernment is  only  too  apparent  as  wi  i  lock  back 
and  account  for  those  In  positlt  ns  of  au- 
thority who  have  left  the  scene  since  the 
death  of  Stalin.  His  successors  us  ed  Zhukov 
to  curb  Beria's  secret  police,  and  then 
executed  Beria.  After  this.  Mai  ?nkov,  the 
Premier,  was  demoted.  Next,  Mdotov,  Ka- 
ganovich,  and  Shepilov,  last  yeai 's  Foreign 
Minister  and  former  editor  of  P  avda,  dis- 
appeared. Now  we  witness  the  demotion  of 
Zhukov.  We  cannot  help  but  w>nder  who 
will  be  next. 

The  policies  of  such  a  goverunent  are 
completely  unpredictable.  Wher  its  lead- 
ers have  vast  economic  resourcei  and  able 
scientists  at  their  disposal,  they  may  easily 
develop  delusions  of  grandeur.  The  his- 
tory books  are  filled  with  tragic  t  lies  of  hu- 
man suffering  caused  by  sue] ,  men  as 
Genghis  Khan,  Napoleon — and  1:  i  our  own 
generation:  The  Kaiser.  Hitler,  Mussolini, 
Tojo,  and  Stalin.  The  New  "2  ark  Times 
expert  on  Russia,  Harrison  E.  Sapsbury,  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  in  the  editorial  page 
of  his  paper  on  November  10,  Tfhis  is  how 
he  views  the  present  Russian  sc*3e: 

"But  the  earth  satellites  are  not  the  source 
of  the  gravest  concern.  The  1  rue  threat 
really  springs  from  the  fatal  f  aw  In  the 
Soviet  system  itself — its  almost  u  ibelievable 
political  primitivlsm,  once  again  revealed  in 
the  crisis  over  the  dismissal  of  Marshal 
Georgl  K.  Zhukov  as  Defense  Minister. 

"When  the  stone-age  Soviet  political 
structure  is  harnessed  to  21st  cei  itury  tech- 
nology a  combination  is  creat»d  that  Is 
calculated  to  frighten  even  the  most  san- 
guine. 

"It  is  a  little  like  seeing  a  SOO-Oiorsepower 
automobile  speed  down  a  crowded  highway 
while  3  men  in  the  front  sea:  fight  for 
the  wheel  and  2  in  the  rear  seat  poise 
ready  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  the  back  of 
the  man  who  wins  the  front-sea  b  struggle. 

"The  problem  that  confronts  tbe  world  is 
not  simply  that  of  producing  a  1  aster  auto- 
mobile, a  rocket  that  will  fly  farther,  or  a 
missile  that  will  blow  a  bigger  uink  off  the 
earth's  surface  than  any  the  Russians  create. 
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"The  problem  is  much  morfc  difficult.  It 
is  to  try  to  prevent  a  Soviet  internal  political 
crisis  from  burning  into  a  wor|d  disaster. 

IXiring  the  Tnunan  administration  our 
policy  toward  Russia  was  bascjd  on  a  theory 
of  containment,  developed  br  Ambassador 
Kennan.  It  was  supposed  to  keep  Russia 
from  expanding  by  buildingj  up  Internal 
pressures  and  thus  further  { a  change  in 
Soviet  policy.  Mr.  Salisbury  s^ows  that  this 
was  an  illusion.  In  the  same 
which  I  Just  quoted,  he  said : 

"Nor  wiU  'roll-back'  or  '11 
day's  needs.    A  creative  new 
to  be  evolved,  taking  into  ac 
the   newly   exposed   strength 
Union  but  also  Its  ciironic 
Internal  weaknesses. 

"These   weaknesses   are   li 
They  stem  from  two  sourc 
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tory   and    tradition   and   Conimunist   Party 
theory  and  practice.  I 

"In  combination  they  add  up  to  one  thing. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  no  viable  structure  of 
government.  It  is  ruled  toda^  essentially  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Oreat.  Today's 
Soviet  state  is  not  quite  eo  advanced  a  gov- 
ernmental structure  as  was  that  of  France 
under  Louis  XIV  or  England  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I. 

"There  exists  in  the  Soviet  TFnlon  today  no 
constitutional  means  for  tie  transfer  of 
power  from  one  man  to  anottier.  no  method 
whereby  the  authority  of  on^  man  may  be 
legally  constituted,  no  mechanism  that  en- 
ables one  leader  to  supjilant  another 
peacefully. 

"The  law  of  the  Jungle  is  th  t  only  law  that 
prevails  within  the  Kremlin.  Intrigue,  plots, 
counter-plots,  the  eternal  struggle  of  ambi- 
tious men  for  power — this  via  the  Russian 
tradition  long  before  Lenin  and  his  Com- 
munists seized  power  in  1917.  Forty  years  of 
Communist  rule  have  done  nothing  to  sup- 
plant the  old  Russian  tradition  of  t]/Tauny. 
"Indeed,  the  conspiratorial  i  quasi-military 
form  of  the  Communist  Party  acts  almost 
as  a  guaranty  that  a  permanent  struggle  for 
power  will  rage  at  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

"It  means  that  at  the  core  i  >f  Soviet  power 
there  exists  a  flaw  that  at  any  time  might 
have  lethal  consequences.  Tliere  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  moment  an  ambitious 
Soviet  politician,  locked  in  s  fight  for  per- 
sonal supremacy,  may  provoke  a  foreign 
crisis  to  serve  his  own  political  ends. 

"Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  precisely  this  tactic  liy  behind  the 
Sjnlan  crisis  and  that  the  whole  recent 
Middle  East  flareup  had  lt|  origin  some- 
where In  the  political  mancuf  erlng  of  Nlklta 
S.  Khrushchev  and  Marshal ,  Zhukov." 

All  our  citizens  must  be  aware  of  the 
potential  hazards  implicit  in  the  downgrad- 
ing of  Zhukov.  The  acceptance  of  bis 
demotion  by  the  Russian  people  shows  that 
they  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  propaganda 
supplied  by  the  ruling  cllquis,  whoever  they 
may  be. 

Marshal  Zhukov  was  charged  with  an  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  hlstorj  of  World  War 
II  and  to  take  credit  for  the  achievements 
of  others  in  the  liberation  of  Russia.  I  am 
sure  that  Russian  history  bobks  now  will  be 
appropriately  rewritten  so  lis  to  minimize 
Marshal  Zhukov's  military  ac  complishments. 
Stalin  started  the  process  o  rewriting  his- 
tory, and  these  revisions  ^ave  continued 
ever  since.  I  sometimes  wonder  bow  Russian 
children  learn  their  history.  The  past 
changes  with  the  present  snd  the  future. 
We  have  been  educated  in  a  country 
where  freedom  of  speech  anc  of  the  press  is 
the  inherent  constitutional  right  of  every 
Individual.  Therefore,  mos;  of  us  find  it 
dlfflc\ilt  to  understand  ho  v  the  Russiaa 
people  can  accept  the  myth  of  Stalin  as  the 
savior  of  mankind  one  diiy  and  shortly 
after  his  death  learn  that  lie  was  a  tyrant 


without  losing  faith  in  their  self-appointed 
leaders. 

A  year  ago  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  concentrated  its  attention  on  the 
difficulties  in  the  Middle  East  which  origi- 
nated with  Egypt's  nationalization  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  It  condemned  Soviet  brutality 
in  Hungary.  Again.  82  nations  are  now 
meeting  In  New  York  for  the  12th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Suez  Canal 
is  reopened,  but  the  issue  of  its  nationaliza- 
tion has  not  been  resolved.  Oil  from  the 
Middle  E^st  is  once  more  flowing  to  Western 
Europe.  An  uneasy  peace  has  been  main- 
tained in  the  Middle  East.  Hungary  is  still 
under  the  Communist  yoke.  Hungary's 
tragic  suffering,  however,  has  disillusioned 
many  potential  Communist  adherents.  The 
U.  N.  General  Assembly  has  once  again  con- 
demned Russian  Interference  in  Hungary. 

Last  spring  the  Congress  supported  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  promise  that  we  would 
provide  military  assistance  for  any  nation  in 
the  Middle  East  threatened  with  invasion  or 
the  loss  of  its  freedom  by  attack  from  any 
country  under  the  control  of  international 
communism.  Congress  also  authorized  the 
use  of  additional  funds  for  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  in  the  Middle  East.  Our 
efforts  have  contributed  to  an  uneasy  peace. 
For  the  moment  the  tensions  between  Syria 
and  Turkey  have  been  eased.  This  Is  a  danger 
spot  of  tremendous  importance  to  all  of  us 
as  Turkey  has  a  conunon  Ixjrder  with  Rus- 
sia, and  is  a  memlier  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
If  Russia  should  attack  Turkey  to  support 
Syria,  it  would  be  extremely  serious.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  made  our  position  very 
clear.  His  leadership  was  largely  responsible 
for  Syria's  withdrawing  the  Turkish-Syrian 
dispute  from  the  General  Assembly's  agenda. 
Recent  statements  by  Khrushchev  clearly 
show  that  the  Russians  continue  to  flsh  in 
troubled  waters.  I  hope  that  the  Syrian 
crisis  is  now  permanently  behind  us,  but  we 
may  expect  other  synthetic  crises  in  the 
future. 

Next  month  President  Elsenhower  will  go 
to  Paris  to  strengthen  the  NATO  alliance. 
He  is  in  a  unique  position  to  contribute  to 
this  effort  becatise  of  his  long  service  as 
commander  of  the  NATO  forces  before  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  assume  the 
duties  we  have  thrust  upon  him. 

Our  principal  allies.  Britain  and  Prance, 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
last  year's  Suez  crisis.  Prance  experienced 
a  series  of  Cabinet  crises  and  Its  military  and 
economic  strength  have  been  sapped  by  its 
inability  to  bring  peace  in  Algeria.  The  Brit- 
ish economy,  too,  has  been  sorely  strained. 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  is  making  every 
effort  to  support  the  forces  of  freedom  with- 
out destroying  Britain's  economic  structvu-e. 
President  Eisenhower's  participation  in 
this  NATO  Conference  will  provide  leadership 
for  the  free  world  at  this  historic  meeting. 
It  may  make  it  possible  for  free  nations  to 
combine  their  efforts  better.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  integrating  the  military 
programs  of  NATO.  SEATO,  and  the  signers 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  President  Elsenhower 
also  is  seeking  to  develop  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort so  that  the  free  world  may  better  pool 
Its  scientiflc  resources. 

In  response  to  the  announcement  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  decision  to  go  to  Paris, 
Russia  demanded  a  new  summit  conference. 
At  a  special  session  of  the  supreme  Soviet 
to  honor  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  again 
called  for  a  high-level  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  capitalist  and  Socialist  coun- 
tries so  as  to  reach  an  agreement  on  exclud- 
ing war  as  a  means  of  solving  political  ques- 
tions. In  appraising  this  request,  we  nat« 
urally  look  back  at  the  developments  since 
President  Elsenhower  went  to  Geneva  in  the 
summer  of  1955.  The  Russian  representa- 
tion at  that  conference  included  Molotov 
and  Zhukov.    They  are  no  longer  In  power 


and  have  been  repudiated,  not  by  the  R\is- 
slan  people,  but  by  thoee  now  in  control  of 
the  Communist  Party.  With  whom  can  we 
meet?  What  assurance  do  we  have  that  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  any  com- 
mitments they  may  make? 

The  heads  of  state  at  the  summit  con- 
ference in  1955  agreed  on  the  need  for  the 
reunification  of  Germany  with  free  elec- 
tions. A  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  fol- 
lowed the  summit  conference.  Secretary 
Dulles  and  other  western  diplomats  met  with 
Mr.  Molotov,  and  we  all  know  what  happened. 
Exactly  nothing. 

I  would  certainly  look  askance  at  another 
summit  conference  until  I  know  that  the 
Russians  are  truly  Interested  in  working  for 
peace.  They  must  first  achieve  sufficient 
internal  harmony  within  their  own  regime  so 
that  our  leaders  know  that  conunitments 
made  will  be  implemented  in  the  future. 

The  world's  most  urgent  need  Is  an  agree- 
ment to  adopt  practical  and  workable  dis- 
armament proposals.  For  many  months  we 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  reach  an  acceptable  plan  which  would 
provide  security  to  both  the  Russians  and 
the  western  allies.  This  fall  the  Russians 
withdrew  from  these  discussions.  The 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  now 
meeting  In  New  York,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  resumption  of  negotiations  by  the  flve- 
nation  disarmament  subcommittee.  In  my 
Judgment  the  resumption  of  these  negotia- 
tions, rather  than  a  new  dramatic  summit 
conference  will  do  much  to  assure  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  address  to 
the  Nation  on  November  7,  expressed  my 
views  when  he  said: 

"What  the  world  needs  today  even  more 
than  a  giant  leap  into  outer  space  is  a  giant 
step  toward  peace.  Time  and  again  we  have 
demonstrated  our  eagerness  to  take  such  a 
step.  As  a  start  in  this  direction.  I  urge  the 
Soviets  now  to  aline  themselves  with  the 
practical  and  workable  disarmament  propos- 
als, approved  yesterday  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  United  Nations." 

Russia's  sudden  decision  to  boycott  future 
sessions  of  the  disarmament  conferences 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
on  the  verge  of  additional  important  scien- 
tific developments.  She  believes  these  will 
give  her  greater  leverage  at  subsequent  dis- 
armament meetings. 

Admiral  Strauss,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  recently  dis- 
cussed Russia's  rejection  of  the  United  States 
proposal  advanced  by  Baruch  to  ban  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons  In  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  in  the  late  1940's.  He  be- 
lieved this  decision  was  based  on  the  fact 
that,  at  that  time,  they  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Admiral  Strauss,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
President  Truman,  was  responsible  for  devel- 
oping the  monitoring  system  which  enabled 
us  to  detect  the  first  atomic  explosion  within 
Soviet  Russia. 

What  is  the  real  significance  to  America 
of  sputnik  and  "muttnlk.''  It  lies  in  the  fact 
that  although  we  have  contributed  great 
scientiflc  and  engineering  advances  to  man- 
kind, we  have  foollslily  underestimated  Rus- 
sian scientific  capabilities.  We  assumed  that 
their  developments  were  the  result  of  exploit- 
ing captured  German  scientists.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  although 
the  Russians  benefitted  from  their  con- 
tributions. 

The  first  scientiflc  attempt  to  understand 
the  elements  and  to  indicate  their  atom 
structxu-e  was  made  by  a  Russian  scientist, 
Mendeleef,  in  1869.  He  gave  the  world  the 
periodic  table,  the  tool  to  begin  our  study 
of  the  atom.  In  aeronautics  we  are  Indebted 
to  Igor  Sikorsky  (who  fled  to  this  country 


after  the  Bolshevik  revolution)  for  his  con- 
tributions in  tne  development  of  the 
helicopter.  They  are  proof  of  Russia's  scien- 
tiflc brilliance. 

We    must    remember   also   the   policy    of 
Russia  as  set  out  in  the  last  will  of  Peter     \ 
the  Great,  written  in  1725,  as  follows: 

"Endeavor,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
bring  in,  from  the  neighboring  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  officers  In  times  of  war. 
and  learned  men  in  times  of  peace,  thus  giv- 
ing the  Russian  people  the  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  other  countries,  without  allowing 
them  to  lose  any  of  their  own  8elf-reEp>ect." 
The  taking  Into  Russia  of  the  German 
scientists,  following  World  War  II,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  their  skills  no  doubt  helped 
Russia  expedite  her  program  for  advance- 
ment in  the  sciences  and  In  the  develop- 
ment of  her  satellite  and  defense  programs. 
Again  let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Salisbury, 
who  for  many  years  has  closely  observed  the 
Russian  scene  for  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  present  technology  is  founded  on 
Russian  tradition.  Russia's  scientific  his- 
tory is  as  brilliant  as  any  In  Europe.  Czarist 
Russia  heavily  subsidized  pvire  science,  re- 
search, and  technology.  Communist  Russia 
inherited  this  tradition  and  superimposed 
one  of  its  own. 

"From  the  steal,  science,  education,  and 
technical  advancement  was  the  heart  of 
the  Conununist  program.  So  it  was  laid 
down  by  Lenin  and  so  it  was  carried  on  by 
Stalin.  Stalin  broadened  the  scientific- 
technical  program  started  by  Lenin. 

"Like  bis  predecessors  Ivan  and  Peter. 
Stalin  was  perfectly  willing  to  pay  any  price 
in  human  sacrifice  for  industrial  and  tech- 
nical achievement.  The  cost  was  enormous. 
But  h?  got  resvilts. 

"In  large  measure  today's  earth  satellites 
are  a  monument  to  Stalin  and  his  single- 
minded  determination." 

Any  dictatorship  can  concentrate  Its 
available  resources  on  a  few  limited  prod- 
ucts and  achieve  startling  results.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  satellite  program  has  been  to 
cooperate  in  the  advancement  of  science 
through  participation  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  a  scientiflc  program 
sponsored  by  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Scientiflc  Unions  beifl  in  Rome 
in  Octol>er  1954.  As  President^  Eisenhower 
stated :  . 

"Our  satellite  program  has  jiever  been  con- 
ducted as  a  race  with  other  nations.  Rather, 
it  has  been  carefully  scheduled  as  part  of 
the  scientific  work  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year. 

"The  United  States  satellite  program  has 
been  designed  from  its  inception  for  maxi- 
mum results  in  scientific  research.  The 
scheduling  of  this  program  has  been  de- 
scribed to,  and  closely  coordinated  with,  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  scientists  of 
all  countries.  As  a  result  of  passing  full 
Information  on  our  project  to  the  scientists 
of  the  world.  Immediate  tracking  of  the 
United  States  satellite  wUl  be  possible,  and 
the  world's  scientists  will  know  at  once  iU 
orbit  and  the  appropriate  times  for 
observation." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  disclosed 
our  progress  to  all  other  countries  and  have 
furnished  them  with  complete  information, 
the  Rtissians  did  not  give  tis  the  code  to 
the  signals  transmitted  by  sputnik. 

I  never  BUl>8crlbed  to  a  once  popular  theory 
that  the  Russians  were  incapable  of  making 
great  scientific  contributions,  nor  do  I  now 
Join  those  who  deprecate  our  own  scientiflc 
achievements.  When  did  Russia  achieve  its 
apparent  lead  over  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  rocketry?  Dr.  Werner  von  Braun.  a 
German,  who  developed  the  V-2  rocket,  and 
who  is  now  a  United  States  citizen  and 
Director  of  the  Development  Operations  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal,  should 
know.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "How  do  you 
account  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  apparent  ability 
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to  (mtetrlp  the  United  States  In  reaching  Into 
space?"  he  said: 

"The  main  reason  Is  that  the  United  States 
had  no  balllstlc-mlsslle  program  worth  men- 
tioning between  1945  and  1951.  •  •  •  Thus, 
our  present  dilemma  Is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  working  hard  enough  now, 
but  that  we  did  not  work  hard  enough  during 
the  first  6  to  10  years  after  the  war." 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes  In  January, 
many  Members  will  propose  vast  new  spend- 
ing programs.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  this 
Is  not  the  answer  to  our  problem,  and  I  am 
happy  that  I  am  supported  In  this  view  by 
Dr.  von  Braun.  He  was  asked  specifically 
wbether  money  was  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  miss  les  and  satellites  at  this  time 
and  whether  more  money  was  needed.  He 
believes  that  we  could,  of  course,  use  more 
money  for  fundamental  research,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  adopt  a  great  new  spending  pro- 
gram. We  need  knowledge,  which  cannot  be 
bought  In  a  hurry.    Dr.  von  Bratin  said: 

"I  believe  that,  by  and  large,  our  five  key 
ballistlc-mlsslle  programs  could  not  be 
sp»eeded  up  appreciably  by  Increases  In  funds. 
All  these  programs  were  subjected  to  some 
cutbacks  a  few  months  ago;  but  If  the  orig- 
inal budget  flgxires  are  reinstated,  It  Is  my 
belief  that  much  more  money  could  not  be 
Intelligently  spent  on  their  development. 

"In  many  fields  we  are  virtually  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  of  knowledge,  and 
the  efforts  to  refill  that  reservoir  with  ade- 
quate research  funds  have  been  limited. 

"We  don't  need  excessive  amounts  of  extra 
money — we  certainly  don't  have  to  double  our 
present  missile  budget.  But  some  additional 
funds  for  basic  and  applied  research  and  de- 
velopments for  future  growth  potential  would 
help  tremendoxisly  In  the  long  run." 

The  last  Congress,  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Democrat  Party,  refused  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  funds  President  Elsenhower 
requested  for  the  Defense  Department.  I 
hope  they  will  now  give  the  President  what 
he  needs,  but  that  they  will  not  force  un- 
necessary and  unwanted  billions  of  new  ap- 
propriations upon  him. 

The  great  challenge  from  Russia's  scien- 
tific advances  Is  In  the  field  of  education. 
We  have  thousands  of  talented  bo3rs  and  girls 
In  our  country  who  could  make  great  con- 
tributions as  engineers  and  scientists.  They 
are  unable  to  follow  scientific  careers  be- 
cause they  are  Inadequately  prepared  In 
mathematics  and  science  In  many  of  our 
high  schools.  To  maintain  our  supremacy  In 
the  Intellectxial  contest  with  the  Russians 
requires  a  reexamination  of  the  curriculum 
In  all  of  our  secondary  schools.  An  engi- 
neering education  cannot  be  secured  from 
one  of  oiu"  great  institutes  of  technology  un- 
less a  mastery  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  has  first  been  achieved  in  high 
school. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and  those 
charged  with  education  at  every  level  of 
government  must  meet  Russia's  bid  for  su- 
premacy in  technology.  It  represents,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  real  significance  of  sputnik 
and  muttnlk. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  Russia's 
scientific  achievements.  A  study  published 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  in  1955, 
entitled,  "Soviet  Professional  Manpower." 
was  a  warning  to  our  educators.  It  showed 
that  in  recent  years  we  were  graduating  ap- 
proximately 24,000  engineers  with  bachelor's 
degrees,  while  Russia  was  graduating  more 
than  50,000. 

While  our  educators  were  concerned  with 
progressive  education  and  the  deemphasls 
of  grades  for  scholastic  achievement,  the 
Russians  focused  their  attention  on  the  ini- 
provement  of  educational  standards. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  study 
included  this  significant  statement  on  Rus- 
sian secondary  education: 

"From  1931  to  1934  various  decrees  were 
Issued  which  embodied  this  educational  pol- 
icy in  specific  terms,  such,  for  example,  as 


the  establishment  of  regular  cla^  instruc- 
tion, home  assignments,  required  attendance, 
regular  composition  of  class  contlligents,  In- 
dlvidiial  grading,  restored  authof^ty  of  the 
teacher,  etc.  These  measures  were  all  aimed 
at  raising  the  standards  of  learning  and 
tightening  discipline." 

The  curriculum  in  Russia's  secondary 
schools  provides  a  foundation  fo*  advanced 
scientific  education  in  colleges  ^nd  tech- 
nical schools.  The  study  of  th^  National 
Science  Foundation  also  said: 

"It  la  important  to  stress  that  ton  several 
counts  the  Soviet  curriculiun  u  substan- 
tially different  from  that  in  1  American 
schools.  Among  the  general  education  sub- 
jects, foreign  language  and  geography  are 
emphasized  to  a  much  greater  ettent  than 
In  this  country.  Mathematics  a|id  science 
courses  are  stressed  extensively,  e^ecially  in 
the  upper  grades,  where  almost  CI  i>ercent 
of  all  Instruction  time  is  devotea  to  these 
subjects.  It  Is  difficult  to  make  ■  meaning- 
ful comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  science 
and  mathematics  courses  In  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  American  curriculum  because  of 
the  wide  variation  in  the  amouat  of  time 
devoted  to  science  and  mathemaacs  courses 
by  American  high  schools.  Th|i  becomes 
even  more  significant  when  it  is  jconsldered 
that  Soviet  10-year  schools  do  not  offer  any 
optional  or  elective  courses,  whlcn  are  usual 
In  American  secondary  education.  Despite 
the  variations  in  the  time  aUocated  to 
science  in  American  high  schooll,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  most  instances  it  Is  substan- 
tially less  than  In  the  Soviet  casei  In  addi- 
tion, because  of  the  elective  syM^ni,  only 
a  small  portion  of  all  students  id  American 
high  schools  ever  take  courses  in  science  and 
mathematics  at  all.  Of  course  the!  great  con- 
centration on  science  Instruction] in  the  So- 
viet Union  may  be  at  the  expend  of  what 
many  of  our  educators  would  consider  essen- 
tial subjects  for  a  balanced  general  educa- 
tion. However  great  the  latter  sacrifice  may 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  So<rlet  educa- 
tional system  offers  much  mor<  than  our 
own  in  the  teaching  of  science  at  1  he  second- 
ary-school level." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  United  S^tes  Office 
of  Education  released  the  results  ^f  a  2-year 
study  entitled  "Education  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R." 
It  clearly  shows  that  the  Russians  have 
gained  their  present  strength  thsough  their 
approach  to  the  education  of  ytfuth.  This 
report  stated  that: 

"The  Soviet  school  child  gefe  a  much 
heavier  program  than  his  counterpart  in  the 
United  States.  He  goes  to  school  6  daj^  a 
week,  has  a  rigid  course  of  studies,  and  is 
under  constant  pressiu-e  to  exca.  Instead 
of  the  leisurely  pace  of  Ameri»n  schools, 
there  is  a  continuous  drive  for  tcj)  perform- 
ance. 

"More  attention  Is  paid  to  the  dlfted  child. 
He  Is  singled  out  at  an  early  ag^  and  given 
special  instruction.  Though  mar*  American 
schools  have  classes  for  superlopr  children, 
in  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  find  gifted  children,  espe  :lally  those 
with  a  scientific  bent,  and  encoi  urage  them 
to  work  at  full  capacity. 

"School  teachers  and  college  pr  )f  essors  are 
the  elite  of  Soviet  society.  They  are  encoiir- 
aged  to  Improve  their  professional  status  by 
attending  conferences,  readlng^  academic 
Journals  and  continuing  with  tlielr  studies. 
There  is  no  teacher  shortage  inj  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  United  States  tie  shortage 
is  serious." 

Our  first  task  is  to  improve  t^  teaching 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  dur  second- 
ary schools.  Russia  has  350,000  trained 
teachers  devoting  their  efforts  to  these  fields, 
while  we  have  only  140,000  in  dkir  Nation's 
high  schools.    This  gap  must  bejclosed. 

President  Eisenhower  has  refbcused  our 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology.  His 
appointment  of  Dr.  KilUan,  th^  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  df  Technol- 
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ogy,  as  special  assistant  to  thJB  President  for 

science  and  technology  will  h$ve  a  far-reach- 
ing effect.  No  Individual  hasi  done  as  much 
to  further  the  training  of  scifntists  and  en- 
gineers. Dr.  Kllllan  will  enlist  the  support 
of  able  assistants,  and  the  United  States  will 
meet  this  new  challenge  in  an  area  in  which 
we  are  naturally  proficient.     I 

My  concern  at  this  critical'  moment  Is  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  values  of  western 
civilization,  our  way  of  life,  jwhlle  develop- 
ing the  strength  to  defend  freedom  every- 
where. The  concepts  of  a  free  enterprise 
economy  are  Inherent  in  thepystem  of  gov- 
ernment laid  down  by  otir  forefathers  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  For 
many  years  It  has  been  attack^  by  Socialists 
around  the  world  and  by  thpee  within  our 
own  country  who  do  not  Appreciate  that 
political  freedom  Is  closely 
economic  freedom. 

The  underdeveloped  count 
Ing  to  transform  their  econot 
ter  of  a  few  years  from  primitive  agricul- 
tural societies  to  industrial  nations.  In 
this  short  time  they  hope  t$  achieve  what 
it  has  taken  the  United  States  more  than  a 
century  and  one-half  to  accbmpllsh.  They 
are  impressed  with  Russia's  kr^t  sclentUVc 
and  industrial  developments  In  a  period  of 
40  years.  A  swift  passage  fro^  feudalism  to 
scientific  preeminence  Is  an  impressive  rec- 
ord for  any  underdeveloped  people. 

How  will  we  meet  this  Challenge?  For 
many  years  we  have  offered  foreign-grant  aid 
for  technical  assistance  programs  to  other 
countries.  They  involve  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  The  President!  and  most  of  u» 
in  Congress  believe  that  wi  have  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution  to  expend 
your  money  unless  it  advances  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  America^  people. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  prbposal  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  pnlted  Nations 
to  establish  a  development  fund  to  be  known 
as  SUNFED.  These  Initials  stjnd  for  a  special 
United  Nations  fund  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Its  sponsors  believe  that  it  should 
make  low  Interest  loans  or  stipply  free  gifts 
to  assist  the  industrialization  of  underde- 
veloped nations.  Such  a  fuhd  would  assist 
both  Conununlst  and  non-Cosnmiinist  coun- 
tries. Those  conducting  the  i  program  would 
be  drawn  from  all  member!  nations  which 
necessarily  includes  the  Cdmmunlst  bloc 
Under  this  proposal  we  wou)d  be  using  our 
resources  to  finance  the  work  of  Ccnnmunist 
technicians  in  underdevelop<  »d  countries.  I 
believe  it  Is  utterly  unrealljtlc  and  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  elthe^  the  American 
people  or  the  citizens  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  It  has  been  suppcMlfed  in  this  coun- 
try by  Adlal  Stevenson  and  py  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  Mr.  Reuther.  in  fact^  has  suggested 
that  we  pledge  2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  to  such  a  futul  for  a  period 
of  at  least  25  years.  This  Ivould  in  effect 
mean  a  contribution  of  at 
lion  over  this  period. 

Last  summer  the  SUNFED  proposal  was  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Boonomlo 
and  Social  Coimcil  session  at  Geneva.  The 
United  States  representative.  Dr.  Neil  Ja- 
■coby,  an  eminent  economist  and  former 
•member  of  President  Eisenhower's  Council 
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of  Economic  Advisors,  expr^ 
ments  when  he  said : 

"We  now  have  before  us 
plemenUry  reports  of  the  I  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mlttee  on  SX7NFED.  •  •  •  A  jmajority  of  na- 
tions whose  replies  were 
reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Cot 
the  establishment  of  SUNFI 
We  have  noted,  however,  extremely  few  prom- 
ises of  financial  support.  Of  those  that  have 
been  made,  many  are  conditional  upon  tha 
participation  of  the  major  Industrial  coun- 
tries. Even  if  these  promises  of  support 
were  fvUfiUed.  what  would  they  amount  to 
in  the  aggregate?  The  prosbect  is  that  the 
assets  of  the  fund  would  c  insist  of  a  few 
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million  dollars  in  the  form  of  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment  of  currencies,  and,  pos- 
Fibly,  some  contributions  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Is  It  reasonable  that  a  new  interna- 
tional financing  agency,  charged  with  gi- 
gantic tasks,  should  be  established  with  such 
pitifully  meager  resources?  Can  we  pass 
1  ;htly  over  all  that  is  being  done  by  pri- 
vate investors,  by  international  lending 
agencies,  and  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  through  bilateral  programs 
to  direct  billions  of  dollars  into  economic 
development?  In  view  of  the  vast  scale  of 
present  International  development  financing, 
how  can  It  be  maintained  that  the  estab- 
I'-shment  of  a  UUputian  SUNFED  Is  the 
nostrum  which  will  obliterate  poverty  among 
millions  of  people  In  large  parts  of  the  world? 
bo  to  believe,  is  surely  to  turn  from  reality 
to  magic. 

"It  has  been  said  that,  if  the  United  Na- 
tions should  fall  to  proceed  Immediately  to 
the  establishment  of  SUNFED.  Its  authori- 
ty with  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  suf- 
fer and  Its  moral  credit  would  be  threatened 
with  exhaustion.  In  our  considered  Judg- 
ment. Mr.  President,  it  is  the  adoption  of 
the  resolut'on  now  before  us  that  would 
have  this  effect.  To  set  up  a  SUNFED  at 
this  time  with  so  little  prospect  of  appreci- 
able financial  support,  with  so  many  issues 
unresolved  relating  to  the  pm-poses  it  should 
serve  and  the  manner  In  which  it  fhould  op- 
erate, would  be  to  doom  it  to  failure  from 
the  outset.  The  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  Netherlands  has  ventured  the 
opinion  that,  if  such  an  institution  were  es- 
tablished at  this  time,  other  countries  in- 
cluding my  own.  without  whose  contribu- 
tions SUNFED  would  lack  resources  to  un- 
dertake a  significant  volume  of  operations, 
would  soon  become  participants.  Speaking 
for  my  own  country,  Mr.  President,  I  see 
nothing  to  warrant  this  opinion.  Indeed,  If 
I  correctly  assess  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  our  Congress,  action  to 
create  SUNFED  now  without  United  States 
participation  would  more  probably  deter 
than  attract  subsequent  participation." 

In  spite  of  our  statement,  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
proceed  with  the  establishment  of  SUNFED. 
There  were  only  three  votes  cast  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  program:  Those  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada. 
The  General  Assembly  is  now  debating  this 
difficult  Issue. 
Congressman  Judd,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  the  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  responsible  for  our  position  on  this 
item.  He  has  recommended  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  establish  a  new  $100  million 
technical  assistance  and  economic  develop- 
ment program  to  be  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  So  that  such  a  program  can 
be  established  on  a  reasonable  basis,  the 
United  States  is  recommending  that  it  be 
given  further  stiidy  and  be  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  next  year. 

If  such  a  program  is  adopted.  It  would 
first  become  effective  in  1959.  Under  exist- 
ing legislation,  the  United  States  will  not 
assume  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
any  United  Nations  assistance  programs  in 
1959.  Accordingly,  this  plan  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  see  whether  other  countries 
are  willing  to  match  a  United  States  con- 
tribution which  would  be  limited  to  »33.8 
million.  If  other  nations  will  not  supply  the 
remaining  $66.6  million,  then  It  Is  idle  to  dis- 
cuss further  grandiose  schemes  such  as 
SUNFED. 

In  a  statement  made  in  New  York,  Rep- 
resentative Judd  explained  that  the  United 
States  had  consistently  opposed  SUNFED  be- 
cause "adequate  funds  were  not  available, 
the  basic  requirements  for  capital  improve- 
ments were  often  missing,  and  It  raised  false 
hope  while  diverting  attention  from  funda- 
mentals.   If  we  cannot  agree  on  the  United 


States  proposal,  how  could  we  possibly  reach 
agreements  on  SUNFED?" 

The  last  session  of  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  our  own  United 
States  development  fund  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department.  As  the  burdens  of 
defense  Increase,  the  American  people  will 
expect  the  Congress  to  curtail  other  govern- 
mental programs  so  that  at  long  last  there 
may  be  some  prospect  ol  tax  reduction  for  all 
our  peoDle. 

I  believe  that  we  can  effect  economies 
without  endangering  the  welfare  of  our 
friends.  In  fact,  far  more  resources  can  be 
channeled  to  underdeveloped  countries 
through  the  investment  of  private  capital 
than  can  ever  be  secvired  through  Congres- 
sional appropriations.  Dr.  Jacoby  in  his 
statement  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  said: 
"First,  economic  growth  Is  a  complex  proc- 
ess Involving  people,  as  well  as  bricks,  mortar, 
and  machinery.  Standards  of  living  which 
have  for  centuries  stagnated  at  low  levels 
cannot  be  substantially  raised  simply  by  im- 
proving and  multiplying  the  physical  instru- 
ments of  production.  There  must  be  accom- 
panying changes  In  the  institutions,  the  at- 
titudes, the  habits  and  customs  of  people 
which  remove  impediments  to  economic 
progress.  By  far  the  most  valuable  capital 
of  any  advanced  country  is  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  Its  citizens.  When  a  less  de- 
veloped country  Increases  these  capacities  of 
its  citizens,  it  is  making  important  eco- 
nomic progress,  even  though  its  progress  is 
of  a  type  that  is  not  cmrrently  refiected  In  a 
production  Index.  For  this  reason,  current 
production  Indexes  undoubtedly  exaggerate 
the  gap  between  the  true  rates  of  progress 
being  made  by  less  and  more  developed  coun- 
tries. 

"Second,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
achieving  economic  development  inescap- 
ably rests  with  the  developing  countries 
themselves.  The  policies  of  their  Govern- 
ments, and  the  energies  and  abilities  of  their 
peoples,  are  the  factors  upon  which  progress 
mainly  depends. 

"Third,  economic  progress  can  be  ac- 
celerated if  self-help  is  supplemented  by 
outside  help.  Where  most  people  live  at 
subsistence  level,  a  coimtry  has  little  margin 
of  Income  for  saving  and  capital  formation. 
Without  some  infiow  of  capital  from  abroad, 
economic  development  may  remain  intoler- 
ably slow.  Failure  to  appropriate  the  hu- 
man and  social  aspects  of  the  development 
process,  however,  often  leads  to  exaggerated 
expectations  of  the  rate  at  which  such  coun- 
tries can  absorb  foreign  capital  and  put  it  to 
constructive  use.  As  economic  development 
proceeds,  however,  both  potential  domestic 
savings  and  the  capacity  to  use  Imported 
capital  increase.  Capital  from  abroad  has 
hastened  the  development  of  many  countries, 
including  my  own,  which  not  so  long  ago 
were  relatively  undeveloped.  This  capital 
was  almost  entirely  private  in  character.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  no  doubt  that,  for 
reasons  ovir  representatives  have  stated  many 
times  in  this  council,  private  investment  is 
the  kind  of  development  financing  which  is 
most  valuable  and  effective. 

"I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  private  financing 
of  economic  development..  The  net  direct 
investment  by  American  business  enterprises 
in  other  coimtries  during  1956  was  $2.6  bil- 
lion— twice  as  large  as  during  1956.  My 
delegation  regards  this  as  a  major  con- 
tribution to  world  economic  development, 
and  something  more  than  a  trickle.  We  dis- 
sent from  views  expressed  during  this  debate, 
to  the  effect  that  this  figure  means  little  be- 
cause much  of  the  investment  was  made  in 
one  country — Canada — or  in  one  Industry — 
petroleum.  The  correct  Inference  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  United  States 
private  investment  fiows  rapidly  to  industries 
experiencing  a  rising  world  demand  for  their 
products,  and  to  countries  which  provide  a 
hospitable  climate  for  risk-taking  enterprise. 


There  is  little  that  the  government  of  • 
free  economy  can  properly  do  to  induce  its 
nation  to  invest  abroad  or  to  channel  invest- 
ment along  particular  lines.  This  is  largely 
a  matter  within  the  control  of  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  capital-importing 
country." 

Last  month  Vice  President  Nixon  In  San 
Francisco  said  that  private  investment 
abroad  should  be  tripled  in  the  next  10  years 
as  foreign  aid  is  decreased.  He  urged 
strengthening  the  economic  sections  of  oxxi 
embassies,  a  reduction  of  corporate  taxes  on 
the  profits  from  foreign  investment  as  soon 
as  feasible,  together  with  deferment  of  tax- 
ation on  foreign  Income  and  profits  until 
they  return  to  the  United  States  as  dividends. 
He  also  suggested  channeling  "more  of  our 
Government  financial  operations  abroad 
through  private  Investment  and  enterprises." 
This  will  be  accomplished  under  the  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  480,  which  permits  lend- 
ing at  least  26  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rency paid  for  United  States  agricultural  sur- 
plus in  any  country  to  United  States  busi- 
nesses operating  there.  The  extension  of 
Public  L.aw  480  assists  American  farmers  and 
grain  dealers  while  furthering  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Vice  President  Nixow  is  well  aware  that 
there  is  only  so  much  our  Government  can 
do.  I  support  the  advice  he  gave  to  coun- 
tries seeking  capital.  He  said,  "It  can  treat 
foreign  capital  as  something  between  a  public 
enemy  and  a  necessary  evil,  or  it  can  make 
the  kind  of  rules  under  which  private  capital 
can  do  Its  best  work. 

I  know  that  private-enterprise  concepts 
can  be  applied  in  other  countries  and  that 
they  will  raise  living  standsoxls  as  they  have 
here.    We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Cso-los  Romulo,  the  Philippine  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  recently  said: 

"The  struggle  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  depend  on 
the  evolution  of  new  countries  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  of  an  over- 
simplification to  say  the  major  problem  of 
our  time  is  a  problem  essentially  for  Ameri- 
cans— the  problem  of  creating  and  setting 
up  channels  of  production,  world  develop- 
ment, and  trade  on  a  basis  rooted  in  mutual 
respect  and  equality  of  status.  I  say  this  is 
a  problem  for  Americans  becaxise  it  is  the 
United  States  that  stands  primarily  for  the 
promise  of  an  alternative  to  a  new  dark  age 
of  Communist  totalitarianism." 

Every  one  of  us,  whether  as  a  member  of 
the  Government  or  In  our  private  capacities, 
must  constantly  show  our  foreign  friends 
the  true  virtues  of  ovir  economic  system  and 
how  it  can  benefit  them  if  they  will  provide 
a  hospitable  investment  climate. 

During  recent  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  another  development  in  our 
international  affairs  of  particular  concern  to 
you.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
problem  of  establishing  stable  market  prices 
for  basic  raw  materials  throughout  the 
world  can  best  be  approached  by  a  series  of 
commodity  agreements. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  proposal  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  I  vigorously  opposed,  to  es- 
tablish parity  between  all  manufactured 
goods  and  all  raw  materials  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  It  included  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  on  International  commodity 
trade  whose  terms  of  reference  charged  it 
with  the  task  of  establishing  Jtist  and 
equable  price  relationships  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  This  was  an  impossible  task. 
The  United  States  has  refused  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  this  commission.  It  is  the 
only  commission  within  the  United  Natlona 
which  we  do  not  support. 

This  fall  the  American  repubUes  oaet  Im 
Buenos  Aires  to  surrer  the  panfbiUUeB  for 
economic  cooperauoa  la  tUU  bemlsphwa. 
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Again,  proposals  were  placed  before  the  con- 
ference to  proceed  with  stabilization  schemes 
by  government  edict.  I  was  delighted  that 
our  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Roy  Rubottom,  vigorously 
opposed  them.  Let  me  quote  from  his  state- 
ment which  I  completely  endorse: 

"A  subject  on  which  there  tends  to  be  a 
common  position  among  the  Latin  American 
countries  la  that  relating  to  terms  of  trade,' 
and  to  the  proposal  that  International  com- 
modity agreements  be  xised  to  help  main- 
tain a  favorable  relationship  between  price* 
of  the  commodities  they  export  and  the 
prices  of  the  products  which  they  Import. 
This  Is  understandable  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  economic  conditions  In  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  influenced  to 
a  large  degree  by  the  conditions  under  which 
a  relatively  few  of  their  commodities  are 
sold  In  International  trade.  For  example. 
Bolivia  is  highly  dependent  on  tin;  Chile  on 
nitrate  and  copper;  Brazil.  Equador,  Colom- 
bia, El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  on  coffee; 
TJrugua  on  meat  and  wool;  Venezuela  on  pe- 
troleum; Mexico  and  Peru  on  lead  and  alnc; 
and  Argentina  upon  wheat  and  meat. 

"The  state  of  the  export  trade  in  these 
few  commodities  has  a  large  effect  upon  em- 
ployment and  economic  tictivity  generally 
within  these  "covmtries.  Representatives  of 
such  countries  have  often  pointed  out  that 
the  prices  of  their  raw  materials  fluctuate 
widely  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts they  Import. 

"Among  the  measures  most  often  men- 
tioned for  attempting  to  stabilize  such  com- 
modity prices  are  intergovernmental  com- 
modity agreements.  While  the  United 
States  fully  recognizes  that  many  countries 
rely  heavily  upon  exports  of  primary  prod- 
ucts and  do  face  special  problems  In  the 
form  of  relatively  wide  fluctuations  In  the 
world  market  prices  for  some  of  their  major 
products.  It  does  not  believe  that  the  cure 
Is  to  be  found  In  mechanisms  for  Interna- 
tional price  support  or  stabilization.  In  the 
view  of  the  United  States,  there  Is  too  strong 
•  probability  that  such  a  cure  would  be  at 
least  as  harmful  as  the  disease.  In  general, 
tt  la  the  conviction  of  the  United  States  that 
maxlmiun  reliance  upon  competitive  forces 
in  free  markets  will  best  promote  Interna- 
tional price  relatlonshlpie  conducive  to  opti- 
mum allocation  of  economic  resources  and 
•advancement  of  economic  welfare. 

"It  Is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  United 
Btates  position  on  this  matter  Is  inconsistent 
with  Its  programs  which  are  aimed  at  sup- 
porting the  prices  of  United  States  agrlcul- 
tiiral  products  In  relation  to  the  prices  of 
products  which  United  States  farmers  buy. 
It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  partial  reply, 
that  the  experience  which  the  United  States 
has  had  with  attempting  to  support  agrl- 
cultioral  prices  domestically,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  recommendation  for  an  International 
price-support  system.  Indicates  strongly  that 
such  a  system  would.  In  all  probability,  be 
unwieldy  and  unworkable." 

No  discussion  of  world  affairs  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  European  economic  commu- 
nity, which  includes  a  common  market  and 
a  program  for  the  peaceful  development  of 
atomic  energy. 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward, as  it  will  permit  Western  Europeans 
to  enjoy  the  technological  advantages  which 
come  with  mass  production  and  distribu- 
tion. However,  the  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  area  which  may  Include  Britain,  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  perhaps 
their  overseas  colonies  could  discriminate 
against  American  exporters.  There  are  many 
who  believe  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT). 
The  Congress  at  Its  next  session  will  b« 
asked  to  extend  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram and  to  authorize  United  States  partlcl- 
p>atlon  In  the  proposed  organization  for  trade 
cooperation.    In    the    light    of    these    new 


developments,  we  should  not  tsjke  these  steps 
without  first  reexamining  existing  agree- 
ments, including  GATT,  whlcl»  were  negoti- 
ated prior  to  the  formation  of  j  the  Etiropean 
Economic  Community.  I 

In  the  brief  time  available  to  me,  I  have 
endeavored  to  cover  recent  developments  in 
both  military  and  economic'  areas.  As  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repflesentatlves,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  Hoth  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and 
on  Ways  and  Means.  As  a 
United  States  Senate,  I  have 
with  all  Issues  of  foreign 
realize,  the  Senate  must  appi 
and  confirm  all  nominations 

My  day-to-day  activities 
of  19  years  In  these  fields  relnfcrce  my  convic- 
tion that  we  live  under  the  only  economic 
and  political  system  which  c^n  provide  the 
economic  strength  for  the  defease  of  the  free 
world.  Fortunately,  It  la  alsd  the  only  sys- 
tem which  preserves  freedon^  and  human 
dignity. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  show  that 
we  can  Impose  self-dlsclpUni  i  on  ourselves 
so  as  to  outthlnk  and  outprod  nee  our  adver- 
saries. Each  of  you  can  start  this  task  with 
the  education  of  your  chlldrei  i  on  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy  as  Amerlci  n  citizens  and 
by  guiding  them  to  seek  kn  )wledge  which 
will  make  us  strong. 
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.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 


Burma  recognized  thbt  a  new-found 
independence  carries  responsibilities  as 
well  as  nationalistic  prerogatives.  Like 
a  number  of  other  countries,  Burma  had 
suffered  enormous  destruction.  Her 
transportation  system,;  industry,  and 
economy  were  virtually' sliattered.  The 
Government  faced  a  succession  of  crises 
with  disorders  and  ;  nsurrections  in 
every  region  of  the  country,  often  fo- 
mented by  the  Commuii|ists.  Burma  ap- 
pears to  find  her  natural  inclination  to 
be  anti-Communist  and  feels  a  continu- 
ing consciousness  of  thi ;  presence  to  the 
north  of  a  potential  y  hostile  force 
which  could  overwhelm  her  from  any- 
where along  a  l,00)-mile  common 
border  with  Red  China. 

In  the  words  of  forner  Prime  Min- 
ister UNu: 

What  we  had  to  deal  irlth  basically  was 
not  Just  an  armed  rebelllc  n,  but  with  under- 
lying evlto  that  had  crejt  Into  our  eodety 
and  with  the  resulting  psychological  atti- 
tudes of  large  nvmibers  of  people. 

This  called  for  nothing  less  than  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  natloa  building  that  In- 
volved religion,  ethics,  politics,  health, 
education,  and  economic  and  eoclal  better- 
ment. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  [that  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  restoramon  of  stability  In 
Burma  was  brought  aboyt  by  the  fact  that 
we  In  the  Government  stijick  to  the  ways  and 
procedures  of  democi^cy  throughout. 
Fundamental  freedoms  and  human  rights 
were  assured  at  all  tlmesJ 

An  these  measures  have  combined  to  bring 
home  to  the  people  the!  meaning  of  inde- 
pendence. 


or   NTW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  ).  1958 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  back  from  the  AsianjAf rican  Con- 
ference at  Bandung,  Indonesia,  I  an- 
noimced  that  I  would  adcress  from  the 
floor  of  Congress  each  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  with  tthe  exception 
of  the  two  Communist  ones.  Red  China 
and  North  Vietnam,  on  tme  occasion  of 
their  independence  celebrations.  On 
January  4,  1958,  Burma  Celebrated  her 
10th  anniversary  of  indcjpendence.  In 
recognition  of  this  event,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  greetings  tojthe  people  of 
Burma,  Prime  Minister  II  Ba  Swe,  and 
His  Excellency  U  Win,  .Embassador  of 
Burma. 

At  various  times  in  pr<  colonial  days, 
Burmese  kingdoms  extend  id  well  beyond 
the  present  borders.  Although  con- 
quered eventually  by  a  |tiighty  power, 
the  Biirmese  people  continued  their  op- 
position. Demands  for  sepf -government 
persisted  and  reforms  were  introduced. 
But  the  reforms  were  nat  adequate  to 
meet  the  political  and  e^nomic  situa- 
tion of  the  times.  Biu-mat  was  therefore 
in  a  state  of  great  unrest  and  agitation 
when  World  War  n  engulfed  her. 

The  Burmese  people  possess  the 
eternal  qualities  of  self -reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulness. In  Burma,  character, 
courage,  and  self-reliance  rank  with  na- 
tional and  individual  honor — and  the 
Burmese  possess  all  of  th^  qualities  in 
abundance.  Only  a  people  of  stem  fiber 
could  have  overcome  the  discoura^g 
obstacles  which  Burma  fbced  after  the 
Second  World  War. 


The  progress  in  Biirma  since  those 
early  terrible  days  is  a  heartening  and 
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2€th  District,  New  T4rk,  on  His  Inspec- 
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HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OP  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  Jannary  9,  1958 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  the  following  report  as  one 
of  a  delegation  of  Representatives  who 
are  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  The  Inspection  covered 
a  period  from  October  22  to  November 
20.  Permission  wa^  requested  and 
granted  to  reproducei  the  report  in  the 

COMGRESSIOIfAI.  ReCOR^. 

Nothing  herein  should  l>e  regarded  as 
representing  the  oflBcikl  viewpoint  of  the 
committee.    The  findings  in  this  report 


reflect   my   personal   eoneiusions   after 

studying  the  sites  specified. 

The  ofiBcial  report  of  the  committee, 
which  I  sliall  endorse,  will  be  forthcom- 
ing at  a  later  date. 

My  reason  lor  accepting  membership 
on  the  committee  was  twofold.  First,  I 
wanted  to  fulfill  my  obligations  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  studying  firsthand  those  proj- 
ects for  which  Government  money  has 
been  appropriated,  or  for  which  formal 
requests  for  fimds  have  been  made. 

The  second  reason  was  equally  im- 
portant. I  wanted  to  ascertain  if  the 
desire  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  was 
founded  on  a  valid  basis.  My  conclusion 
is  stated  in  the  addendum  to  this  report. 
The  entire  inspection  trip  was  made 
tn  close  collaboration  with  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
important  segment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
proved  constantly  that  it  is  performing 
with  intelligence  and  dispatch  a  diflBcult 
function  of  public  service  which  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  invalu- 
able benefit  to  the  well-beine  of  our 
country. 
The  itinerary  was  as  follows: 
October  17-18:  Illinois  road  project 
(AASHO). 

October  23:  U.  S.  101.  San  Francisco, 
Coyote  Dam.  Russian  River  projects. 

October  24:  U.  S.  40  to  Carquincz 
Bridge,  Vallejo.  Benicia  and  Martinez; 
public  hearing  at  Martinez  on  Federal 
highway  bill  and  related  matters;  Wal- 
nut Creek. 

October  25:  Stockton,  Calif.;  flood- 
control  problems  and  island  levees; 
meeting  at  port  of  Stockton. 

October  28:  Los  Angeles;  study  of 
Santa  Ana  and  San  Diego  Freeways; 
Inspection  of  San  Diego  Hai-bor  with 
Qnited  States  engineers;  meeting  with 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

October  29:  Inspection  of  State  high- 
rays  in  San  Diego  nrea.  as  far  as  Mexican 
border;  inspection  of  United  States  cus- 
toms and  immigration  buildings  at  San 
ysidro;  meeting  atTla  Juana  sponsored 
by  United  States  customs  officials. 

October  30:  Inspection  of  Riverside, 
Colton,  and  San  Bernardino  Freeways, 
and  Riverside  Board  of  Trade. 

October  81:  Inspection  with  United 
States  engineers  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Harbors;  inspection  of  highways 
en  route;  meetings  with  members  of  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  Trafllc  Association, 
Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Harbor  Commissions, 
and  Metropolitan  Truisportation  Engi- 
neering Board. 

November  1:  Inspection  of  highwajTi 
en  route  to  Paso  Robles  via  Castaic.  Ven- 
tura, and  Santa  Barbara;  meeting  at 
Santa  Barbara  with  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

November  2:  Inspection  of  highways 
at  Salinas,  Monterey,  and  Santa  Cruz; 
meeting  at  Monterey  with  local  business 
executives. 

November  4:  Boarded  S.  S.  liatsonia 
for  Hawaii. 
November  9 :  Arriyed  at  Hawaii. 
November  9-19:  Inspections  and  for- 
mal hearings  on  islands  of  Oahu.  Hawaii, 


Kauai.  Maul,  and  Molokal;  Inspection  of 
navigation  projects  at  Honolulu  Harbor, 
Kahului  Harbor  and  Breakwater.  Hilo. 
Kalepolepo  Harbor;  inspection  of  flood 
|M-ojects  at  lao  Stream,  Wailua  lUver;  in- 
spection of  Wailua  Channel  improve- 
ments, intraterritorial  highways  on 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  Maui;  beach  erosion, 
Federal  building  at  Wailuku.  Maui,  T.  H. 
nfrmnGS 

The  Illinois  road  project  being  con- 
ducted at  Ottawa,  HI.,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  and  the  State 
of  Illinois  Road  Commission  is  poten- 
tially of  such  far  reaching  consequence 
that  it  would  take  chapters  to  do  the  sub- 
ject justice. 

The  enterprise  Is  designed  to  study 
road  building  from  all  aspects  and  is  im- 
plemented by  ingenious  devices  which 
will  ascertain  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion the  centrifugal  tire  pull  of  heavy 
vehicles,  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by 
surface  friction,  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  bridge  supports,  and  so  forth. 
These  devices,  a  number  of  which  were 
indigenous  to  the  project,  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  engineers  of  AASHO  in 
collaboration  with  staff  members  of  the 
Illinois  Highway  Department. 

The  project  is  being  conducted  in  col- 
laboration with  the  United  States  Army 
to  ascertain  certain  fatigue  factors. 

With  us  on  this  inspection  was  Ber- 
tram Tallamy.  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, who  was  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
project.  The  results  of  the  undertaking 
are  being  awaited  with  interest  not  only 
by  highway  officials  of  our  outi  coimtry 
but  by  those  of  other  areas  throughout 
the  world. 

FCBLIC-WOSKS   PKOGKAM 

The  overall  program  of  the  Public 
Woilcs  Committee  pertaining  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Federal  interstate 
highway  systems,  the  improvement  and 
development  of  liarbors.  the  elimination 
and  control  of  floods  tn  affected  areas, 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  Federal  buildings  is  meritorious  and 
far  reaching,  and  deserves  the  contin- 
ued support  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Impressive  results  of  the  impact  of  the 
Defense  Highway  Act  of  1956  on  the 
economy  of  a  given  area  was  apparent 
in  the  State  of  California  where  intra- 
state freeways  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  the  90  to  10  percent  formula  of  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  have  been  markedly 
affected.  Areas  hitherto  devoid  of  com- 
mercial, social,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment have  appeared  along  the  freeways. 
Needed  routes  of  transport  for  areas 
where  the  ratio  of  persons  per  car  is  as 
low  as  2A  have  proven  iiKsentives  to  the 
building  of  homes  and  the  establi^mient 
of  industries. 

The  same  pattern  holds  for  other 
States.  The  Defense  Highway  Act  for 
interstate  highways  will  eventually  link 
virtually  ev&ry  capital  city  of  ova  Nation 
and  give  incentive  to  our  mobility  and 
our  economy.  It  Is  cont«nplated  that 
5t),000  miles  of  interstate  highwajrs  will 
erentually  provide  medltmis  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  swtft  and  efficient  move- 


ment of  urban  populations  or  military 
forces. 

Never  in  world  history  has  any  con- 
struction program  approached  in  dimen- 
sions or  expenditures  the  highway  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  under  the  PVederal 
Defense  Highway  Act  of  1956.  By  the 
time  it  Is  completed  more  than  $S0  bil- 
lion will  have  been  expended.  Motorists 
will  have  easy  access  to  cities  far  re- 
moved from  their  homes.  Commerca 
and  industry  will  be  favorably  affected. 
Our  social  habits  will  experience  trans- 
formations. Our  Nation  will  advance  in 
many  directions  via  wheels. 

HAWAII 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pacific  di- 
vision of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Brig.  Gen.  EUsworth  I.  Davis — a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  Hawaii's  roads, 
rivers  and  harbors,  flood  conditions,  and 
Federal  buildings  was  undertaken.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  acting  through  the 
offices  of  Lt.  Col.  McGlachlin  Hatch 
provided  splendid  cooperation  at  all 
times. 

Roads  and  harbors  were  studied  at 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  Hilo,  Hawaii.  Maalaea, 
Maui,  Kahului,  Kaunakakal,  Molokai, 
Nawilili,  and  Kauai.  Flood  problems 
were  surveyed  at  sites  at  Oahu.  Maui,  and 
Hawaii. 

My  conclusions  after  studying  the 
roads  and  harbors  may  best  be  summed 
up  in  ooe  word — ^inadequate.  Hawaii's 
islands  are  handicapped  by  inadequate 
roads  and  by  harbors  too  anall  and 
dangerous  for  the  amount  of  traffic  they 
are  required  to  handle. 

Only  on  Oahu  are  the  roads  as  modem 
as  they  should  be,  and  that  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Honolulu  is  a  modem  city 
with  a  good  government  and  an  active 
chamber  of  commerce.  But  even  on 
Oahu.  roads  are  not  sufficient  in  num- 
ber or  design  to  provide  ready  access 
for  the  military  and  citizens  to  certain 
parts  of  the  island. 

On  the  island  of  Hawaii,  the  roads — 
intraterritorial — are  inadequate.  The 
same  is  true  on  the  other  islands.  How- 
ever, around  Wailuku  on  Maui,  there  are 
some  excellent  highways. 

Hawaii  does  not  participate  in  the 
Federal  Defense  Highway  Act,  and  con- 
sequently the  Federal  contribution  to  its 
intraterritorial  roads  is  on  the  custom- 
ary 59-^  basis  which  prevails  in  the 
intrastate  highways  on  the  mainland. 
Were  Hawaii  included  in  the  act,  like 
any  of  the  48  States  it  would  receive 
contributions  on  the  90-10  percent 
formula  basis.  This  would  prove  a  boon 
to  Hawaii's  highway  program.  With  the 
Federal  Oovernment  paying  90  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Hawaii  could  advance  its 
road  building  program  rapidly. 

Because  of  climatic  conditions  and 
the  substance  of  the  terrain,  road  build- 
ing in  most  areas  of  the  islands  is  less 
expensive  than  on  the  mainland.  Tun- 
neling, however,  as  tJhrough  the  Pall 
Pass  on  Oahu — $9  million — is  an  ex- 
Iiensive  operation. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that 
Hawaii,  even  though  a  Territory  and  not 
contiguous  to  the  mainland,  i^ould — by 
a  special  amendment — have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of 
1956  and  thus  permitted  to  bext^t  tiy 
its  pirovlsioDS. 
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There  are  heavy  concentrations  of  Air 
Force,  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  person- 
nel and  materiel  on  the  Island  of  Oahu, 
yet  insufBcient  roads  on  that  island 
hamper  facile  movement  of  military 
personnel. 

To  claim  we  should  provide  adequate 
roads  only  on  the  mainland  is  specious. 
The  defense  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  is 
equally  important  to  defense  of  people 
on  the  mainland. 

The  islands  of  Hawaii  are  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  2,200  miles  from  our  Pacillc 
coast.  They  lack  harbors,  despite  their 
hundreds  of  miles  of  coastline.  So 
small  and  dangerous  are  several  of  their 
main  sheltered  anchorages  that  when 
the  wind  reaches  a  velocity  of  25  miles 
or  more  large  ships  cannot  venture 
within  the  bounds  of  the  seawall,  but 
must  remain  outside.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  at  Hilo,  where  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous surge  of  Ihe  sea,  and  at  Kahului 
Harbor  at  Maul. 

By  providing  adequate  harbors  at 
Honolulu,  Hilo,  Kaunakakai — Molokai — 
and  Kahului,  and  enhancing  the  small 
boat  harbor  at  Maulaea,  the  potential 
of  commerce  would  be  immeasurably  in- 
creased, and  the  danger  to  large  vessels 
decreased. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  has  au- 
thorized construction  work  and  im- 
provements in  certain  harbors  of  Ha- 
waii, but  more  and  larger  projects  are 
in  order. 

The  percentage  Increase  in  pleasure 
boating  indicated  in  the  last  5  years  on 
the  mainland  has  not  been  reflected  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  due  to  the  absence  of 
sufficient  sheltered  anchorages.  The 
rugged  shoreline  of  the  islands  offers 
few  places  of  refuge  from  sudden  storms. 

In  order  to  offset  this  situation  the 
people  of  Hawaii  have  voted  to  pool  the 
refunds  on  mai-ine  gasoline  and  ear- 
mark the  same  for  the  development  of 
planned  boating  harbors. 

Floods  take  place  on  certain  areas  of 
the  islands  when  sudden  storms  on  the 
moimtains  pour  torrents  into  low-lying 
villages.  At  lao  in  Maui,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  streams,  the  turbulent  wa- 
ters have  raised  havoc  with  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  residents.  At  Kihii  the  wa- 
ter rolls  over  thousands  of  areas  to  flood 
the  roads. 

There  is  nothing  unique  about  Ha- 
waii's floods,  but  they  are  severe  enough 
to  warrant  Federal  aid  in  surmounting 
them.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
where  a  great  city  has  been  plagued  by 
flash  floods  from  the  mountains,  huge 
culverts  have  been  constructed  to  speed 
the  water  to  the  sea.  Similar  devices 
might  be  erected  in  modified  form  in  the 
affected  areas  of  Hawaii,  when  the  threat 
of  Inundation  to  large  segments  of  the 
population  Is  imminent. 

BTnunNos 

The  federally  owned  building  which 
the  committee  visited  at  Wailuku,  Maul, 
Is  In  a  sad  state  of  repair.  Termitei  and 
dry  rot  have  wrought  destruction  to  the 
Interior  and  the  appearance  la  one  of 
•hameful  neglect.  The  building  should 
be  replaced. 

The  poit  ofBee  on  the  Island  If  also  too 
small  for  the  demands  placed  upon  It. 
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Consideration  should  be  giJren  to  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  building  on 
the  federally  owned  lot  o^  Maui,  to 
house  both  the  post  office  aiid  the  Oov- 
emment  offices  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department. 

RZCOMMENDATION^ 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  ar^  an  integral 
r<».rt  of  the  United  States  aiid  should  be 
given  the  same  consideration  as  the  sep- 
arate States  of  the  Union. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
er.pctment  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  195(  to  include 
Hawaii  on  the  same  basis  a ;  a  State,  in 
order  that  it  shall  have  the  i  .dvantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Authorization  for  expansion  of  the 
harbor  of  Hawaii  for  reasoas  of  safety 
and  the  development  of  con  imerce,  is  in 
order. 

Impetus  should  be  given  t<  a  road  con- 
struction program  for  the  islands. 

Consideration  should  be  tiven  to  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  subsidw  for  a  ferry 
system  from  island  to  island — with  ade- 
quate ferry  slips  being  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  as  t )  permilt  au- 
tomobiles to  be  transported  from  island 
to  island. 

Incentive  should  be  giver  to  pleasure 
boat'ng  by  the  developmert  of  several 
small  harbors  like  Maalaea  i  m  the  island 
of  Maui. 

Flood-control  projects  should  be  un- 
dertaken on  a  greater  scale  it  Maui. 

The  Federal  buildings  iit  Wailuku, 
Maui,  should  be  replaced  wifh  a  modern 
edifice. 

ADDENDUM 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  constitute  an 
Invaluable  bulTvnrk  of  Ameri  ;an  strength 


in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     They 
bastion  of  democracy  in 


constitute  a 
Polynesian 


setting.  They  provide  a  hrven  for  our 
52ct  and  our  Air  Force  ]where  most 
needed. 

The  people  of  the  islands,  Idespite  their 
differing  origins — 34  percent  are  Japa- 
nese— are  intensely  pro-Ai  lerican  and 
Americans.  During  World  Var  II  there 
was  no  act  of  sabotage  on  the  islands, 
even  though  the  populatioi  is  hetero- 
geneous. When  the  Nis(  i  battalion, 
which  had  won  distinction  for  unusual 
heroism  on  the  battlef:eld$  of  Europe, 
was  being  formed  a  call  \frent  out  for 
1,500  men.  No  less  thai  9,000  re- 
sponded. I 

Hawaii  Is  ready  for  statehood.  Its 
population  is  over  500,000]  Its  Terri- 
torial government  is  fashiorjed  along  the 
same  lines  as  our  county  aitd  town  gov- 
cvnments.  The  desire  of  th0  residents — 
PS  shown  in  a  referendum!  less  than  a 
decade  ago — is  to  gain  recclgnition  as  a 
State.  J 

The  main  obstacle  to  stajehood  Is  the 
f£.ct  that  Hawaii  is  not  contKuous  to  any 
other  State  of  the  Union,  Yet  in  point 
of  time  and  communication  It  Is  closer 
to  Washington  than  was  California  at 
the  time  of  Its  admission  as  a  State. 

To  deny  HawaU  statehoad  because  it 
Is  an  Island  segment  or  because  of  ru- 
mors that  some  of  Its  dtlze  is  are  ultra« 
liberal  i§  thortslghted.  YH  need  M«« 
wail  as  a  State  and  time  m  11  prove  the 
validity  or  WMt  viewpoint. 
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Thursday,  January  9, 1958 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 


UNITED  STATES 


behalf  of  the  Senator  fipm  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Neubercer],  I  ask  uanitnous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Comcressional 
Record  a  statement  by  him  and  an 
article  from  the  Portland  Sunday  Jour- 
nal of  December  29,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and   article   werg  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  las  follows: 
Statzictnt  bt  Senator  ITiucsfion  on  Port- 
land Area  Coxtncil  of  Be  r  Scottts  amo  O.  H. 
Oberteuffer 

Few  organlzattons  contribute  so  greatly 
to  our  Nation's  future  as  ths  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  The  Portland  Ai  ea  Council  of  the 
Scouts  has  been  outstandl  ng  In  the  land,  in 
terms  of  achievement  ai^d  performance.  I 
saw  this  for  myself  when  I  attended  the  vast 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Vi  lley  Forge,  Pa.,  in 
the  summer  of  1957.  One  coiispicuous  rea- 
son for  the  fine  record  of  the  Portland  Area 
Council  has  been  Its  able  executive,  George 
Herman  Oberteuffer,  who  tias  occupied  that 
position  since  1925. 

On  January  1,  1958,  lit'.  Oberteuffer  was 
succeeded  by  Guy  Miller  of  Eugene,  Oreg. 
The  Portland  Sunday  Joirnal  of  December 
29,  1957,  published  a  comprehensive  story 
of  Mr.  Oberteuffer's  dlstli  gulshed  career  la 
scouting,  under  the  byllie  of  Miss  Betty 
Ann  Rettenmier.  Title  ol  this  biographical 
article  was  "Retiring  'Oblii'  Leaves  Mark  on 
Portland-Area  Scouting." 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are  In- 
terested In  Boy  Scouts,  because  tliey  share 
my  Interest  In  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, which  is  one  of  he  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  scout  organization.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  as  c  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Rettenr  lier's  tribute  to 
George  H.  Oberteuffer  bs  printed  In  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Oregon  Joumil,  Portland,  Oreg., 
of  December  29 ,  1957] 

RETUtiNO  "Obie"  Leaves  ^rk  on  Portland 
Area  Scouting — ExecxttivIc  Serves  40  Years 
(By  Betty  Ann  Rekenmler) 
"If  I  were  doing  an  article  on  Obie's  retire- 
ment, I'd  begin  In  a  satii-lcal  way,"  said  ft 
long-time  volunteer  Boy  Scout  worker. 

"I'd  say  first  that  Obie  &ld  not  personally 
lay  all  of  the  rails  for  the  dregon  Trunk  RaU- 
way  when  he  was  a  yoimg  man.  He  did  not 
own  the  wild  horse  of  thi  reef  of  the  well- 
known  campflre  story  he  tells.  He  was  not 
present  when  the  8alllng|  ship  Struan  was 
wrecked  near  Camp  Meriwether — all  Boy 
Scout  legends  to  the  contrary.  You  know 
how  he  personalizes  every  fctory  he  tells." 


The  Scouter  was  talking 
George  Herman  Oberteuffer,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  executive  oX  Porlland  area  council 
since  1925. 

Another  of  Obie's  good  friends,  a  former 
•Mlstsnt.  Guy  Miller,  of  Bt  gens,  will  take  his 
place  behind  the  big  d«sk  1  a  Boy  Scout  head- 
quarters after  January  1. 

Obie,    a    tall,    handsomp 
broad  shoulders,  shrewd, 
b*ndsh«k«,  and  «  mum  o 
!•  not  «  retiring  ptrfonal|tr.    Mis  Arm  bold 
on  the  reins  of  a  job  in  «  profession  noted 
for  the  policy  of  uansfeit  for  advancement 


about  his  friend. 


horseman  wltb 
Tay  cyM,  •  warm 
humor  to  match. 
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has  made  him  Tmosoal  In  the  eye*  of 
many  professional  Soouters  throughout  the 
country. 

He  b  s  had  many  chanees  for  higher  pay 
In  Scouting  posts  eleewhcre,  Including  es- 
ecutlTeshlp  of  four  at  the  largest  councils  tn 
large  eastern  metropolitan  cities.  But  as  ha 
once  told  Job  InterrlewerB,  In  explaining  his 
preference  for  the  Northwest,  "Please  show 
me  three  things— a  horse,  a  mountain,  and  a 
tree." 

Obie's  40-year  Influence  on  the  youth  and 
adults  of  the  Northwest  cannot  be  measured. 
Statistically  speaking,  there  were  3,061  boys 
and  leaders  registered  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
when  he  came  to  Portland  in  1925.  Total 
registration  now  Is  about  42,000. 

One  of  the  council's  first  summer  camps, 
acquired  after  Obie  came  to  Portland,  was 
Meriwether,  near  Tillamook.  Boys  Tied  Tom 
Sawyer  fashion  for  the  honor  of  saddling 
Obie's  horse,  8kipi>er,  and  for  other  caonp 
chores.  Obie.  his  wife,  the  former  MUdred 
Healy.  daughter  Oeorgie  Ann.  now  Mra. 
David  Crockatt  of  Salem,  and  son  Bill,  spent 
most  of  17  summers  there. 

The  Council  has  grown  from  Multnomah 
County  and  part  of  Columbia  County  to  Its 
present  15.000  sq-uare  mUes.  comprising  16 
counties  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  There 
now  are  18  professional  staff  men  and  an 
office  force  of  15  to  administer  the  Scouting 
program  and  direct  training  of  voluntaer 
leaders. 

Scouting  in  his  beloved  Northwest  has  be- 
come m  ich  more  imaginative  under  Obie's 
leadership  than  the  cartoon  type  assistance 
of  little  ladies  across  the  street  and  burning 
of  fingers  at  camp  fires.  Portland  area 
scouts  can  climb  mountains,  go  on  100-mUe 
horseback  rides,  travel  by  canoe  down  the 
WUlamette.  go  winter  camping  in  the  snow, 
plant  trees  in  the  TUlamook  bum,  help  In 
rescues  and  go  scouting  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

There  also  are  swim  and  first  aid  meets, 
the  annual  drive  to  collect  for  the  Goodwill 
Industries,  craft  shows,  circuses  and  the  in- 
dividual skill  requirements  which  help  a 
boy  to  l>e  more  resoiu'ceful. 

Besides  Meriwether,  summer  campers  of 
today  have  a  choice  between  Spirit  Lake, 
Camp  Baldwin  on  Mount  Hood  slopes.  Camp 
Clark  on  the  Meriwether  Reservation  and 
Camp  Cooper  near  Uie  Coast  Range  sununlt 
In  Tillamook  county. 

There  also  is  a  Nanitch  Point  nsountain 
lodge,  Camp  Millard  In  Clackamas  County 
for  weekend  campers,  a  new  Portland  office 
buUdlng  under  erection,  and  a  training 
center  in  the  architectural  style  of  a  sooaU 
timberline  lodge  on  Mount  Scott,  where 
Obie  rode  bis  favorite  horse  as  a  boy. 

"I  hate  to  think  that  Obie  wUl  be  retir- 
ing." recently  wrote  Kenneth  A.  Wells,  one 
of  Obie's  first  assistants  in  Portland  and 
now  national  director  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  re- 
search service  in  New  Bnmswlck.  N.  J.  "I 
know  It  is  inevitable,  he  said,  "but  for  me 
he  is  soRiewhat  the  eternal  youth. 

"My  experiences  with  Obie  were  the  richest 
ones  of  my  life,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  put  into  words  even  a  fragment  oX  a  proper 
expression  of  my  feelings. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  he  was  a  man 
with  a  most  profound  respect  for  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  others.  Bis  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  Just  grows  from  his  deep  faith  In 
all  human  beings. 

"I  have  felt  that  be  always  and  everlast- 
ingly sought  for  the  truth  without  ever  ex- 
pecting to  find  It.  I  am  sure  that  his  per- 
sonal hurt  at  a  friend^  fatture  wm  mtieb 
k««Mr  tftan  hit  p«noii*l  pl«Mur«  tt  s 
friend's  raeoMt. 

IHr  my  standards,  hs  Is  ons  of  ths  nest 
dsepiy  rsUglous  of  men.  1  suppose  ft  X  wsi« 
to  try  to  pbrass  H  In  ons  ssntsnes,  I  wovld 
htvs  to  sgf ,  'Ms  If  lbs  flasst  mra  I  iMTt 
•Tsr  known.'* 

OMs,  dttbbsd  toy  RMny  -ttm  bsst  fHsnd  • 
boy  sviv  iMCt,"  Is  la  Ms  bsst  wlsserscktaf 


form  at  staff  meetings  when  his  team 
gcals.  plans  activlttes  simI  training 
and  v.'orks  on  the  highly  detailed  "keep-lt- 
slmple-mafce-it-fun"  program  of  leadecablp 
arul  character-building  for  boya. 

Here's  a  sample  of  his  advice  on  getting 
along  with  the  approximately  12.000  adult 
volunteers,  "Tell  'em  plainly  what  yon 
think.    Then  smUe." 

The  '^ura"  of  Obie,  the  ability  to  Insptrs 
others  to  help  boys  and  to  make  the  grow- 
ing up  years  memorable,  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  well-known  evangelist.  And  to 
Obie.  as  one  of  the  custodians  at  a  great 
idea,  his  profession  has  many  of  the  ele- 
ments cf  a  childrens  crusade.  As  Obie  puts 
It.  a  successful  Boy  Scout  executive  is  a 
cross  between  a  preacher,  college  (vesident 
and   a   little    boy   playing   Indian. 

It  an  began  at  McMinnrille  one  evening  in 
1916.  when  Obie,  then  principal  of  the  high 
school,  was  approached  by  three  boys  to 
head  a  scout  troop,  now  No.  233.  After  sev- 
eral hours  of  persuasion,  Otiie  consented. 
The  trio  left  at  midnight. 

Obie  caught  the  vision  of  Scoxitlng  during 
two  summers  as  a  camp  counselor  near  Spo- 
kane and  became  a  B.  8.  A.  executive  in 
1918.  First  assignment  was  Spokane,  where 
he  remained  until  promoted  to  regional  ex- 
ecutive in  1S24.  He  came  to  Portland  the 
following  year  as  coiuicil  executive. 

Says  Wells:  "Hs  made  numerous,  rather 
drastic  changes  in  the  local  council  organi- 
sation and  I  remember  distinctly  that  a 
group  of  us  who  were  then  considered  older 
Boy  Scouts  held  a  rather  formal  debate  at 
one  of  the  Portland  schools,  probably  Sun- 
nyside.  I  wu  the  principal  debater  on  the 
question.  'Resolved:  That  tlie  changes  being 
made  by  the  new  Bcout  executive  are  not 
desirable.'  I  took  the  aOirmatlve  side, 
namely  that  they  were  not  desirable.  As  I 
remember  it,  my  side  won  the  debate." 

Portland  was  a  natiu-al  homing  point  for 
the  Oberteuffers.  and  the  new  Job  meant 
lees  travel  away  from  home.  Obie's  father, 
W.  O.  Ot>erteufler.  had  moved  iiis  family 
there  when  Obie  was  S  years  old  from  Waah- 
mgton,  D.  C  to  accept  an  office  in  the  Army 
Quartermaster  department.  Obie  went 
through  Portland  schools,  then  worked  hla 
way  through  the  University  of  Oregon.  His 
B.  A.  degree  was  In  education,  after  a  switch 
from  pre-med. 

While  at  Oregon  he  boarded  with  a  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  a.  MoUer,  now  of  Hood  River,  his 
freshman  year,  and  lived  at  the  BeU  Theta 
Pi  house  for  the  rest  of  his  college  care». 

A  brother.  Dr.  Ddl>ert  Oberteuffer.  chair- 
man of  the  physical  education  department 
at  Ohio  State  University,  shares  Oble%  tove 
of  the  out-of-doors.  Tliey  once  hiked  from 
seaskle  to  Portland  and  operated  a  scout 
camp  near  Spokane  together. 

Two  other  brothers,  Robert  K.  and  Wil- 
liam G..  Uve  in  California. 

Obie  was  the  first  man  In  the  Boy  Seoat 
movement  to  thumbs-down  military  style 
camping,  with  tents  in  rows  and  morning 
exercises.  He  changed  it  to  informal  groups 
ot  boys  at  a  number  of  campsites. 

Prom  the  time  son  BUI  was  a  small  boy 
''hiking"  with  Obie  to  Wahtimi  Lake,  riding 
in  a  pecksack  on  his  father's  shoulders,  tie 
also  has  been  an  outdoorsman.  Bill,  Georgia 
and  Obie  had  many  riding  and  hiking  trips 
along  tbe  Pacific  Crest  trail  during  family 
activity  years.  In  10S7,  Obis  aoeompanlsd  bis 
son  and  a  group  of  seoots  on  horaelMck  to 
Ohleo,  Calif.,  part  of  the  1,M0  mile  way 
from  Mt.  Hood  to  'nniaoa.  Xa  IMg,  OMs 
biksd  wim  BUI  and  hi*  wlfs  MMfwst  for 
AM  waOm  alone  tiM  Jotw  Mtilr  trail  in 
OaUfsffBla. 

n  was  «m«  tewsvisr.  wbo  lutradiissi  Ms 
fatnsr  to  troitt  flsMng.  «ssr  nunMaff  and 
mo«mlaln  ottmMnf.  OMs  sttaiMd  Ms  flnl 
and  only  na)or  pmk  at  W  wltti  MH  aa4 
Msryirst,  sspsrisaasd  mountalnssts,  as 
gttldss.     am   sad   Mai«ars«»   laslrtsnfslly. 


share  another  of  Obie's  enthusiasms.  Both 
are  Portland  high  school  teachers. 

Some  of  Obie's  honors  are  a  surprise 
when  mentiozMd  to  his  family  because  "he 
never  talked  about  them  at  home."  The 
"boes  executive"  is  a  member  of  the  Clacka- 
maM  Oovmty  sheriff's  posse,  was  on  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Camp  Plre  Girls,  presi- 
dent at  the  Oregon  Social  Workers  and  vice 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Gamp  Di- 
rectors Association.  He  also  has  been  presi- 
dent and  master  of  the  fox  hunt  of  the 
Lake  Oswego  Hunt  Club.  Obie  also  was  one 
of  two  organisers  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Council,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
group  work  and  recreation  division  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

When  one  of  Portland's  most  active  pub- 
lic figures  retires,  he  has  plans.  One  of 
them,  broached  to  a  field  man  on  his  staff, 
goes  like  this:  ~Say,  how  about  a  horse  trek 
next  summer  to  Crater  Lake?  ru  sign  on 
as  wrangler  for  $0  a  day  and  grub." 


Meet  Senator  Tahnad^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF   GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Thurgday,  January  9. 19St 

Mr.  RUSSELZj.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNCEKssioNAL  Rkcoiu)  a  Very  able  and 
informative  article  entitled  "Meet  Sena- 
tor Talmadgb,"  published  in  the  February 
1958  edition  of  the  American  Mercury 
magazine.  The  article  deals  with  the  life 
and  service  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

There  being  no  objectkoi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MsBT  Skmatob  Talmaikx,  tbc  New  Voicx  or 

THE  SOXriB 

(By  Harold  Lord  Vamey) 

An  energetic  and  forceful  new  national 
spokesman  for  constitutional  government 
and  States  rights  has  emerged,  Houcan 
Talmmmk,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
His  emergence  was  chronicle*  recently  by 
no  less  a  respected  statesman  than  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Ssm  Rstvubit,  of  Texas,  who 
said: 

"HsaMAir  Taliiadce  fooled  a  lot  of  people 
by  turning  out  to  be  a  student  of  govern- 
ment, a  convincing  speaker  and  not  a  heU- 
raiser  as  some  of  the  critics  had  billed  him. 
I  dont  know  of  a  freshman  Senator  who 
ever  got  off  to  a  finer  start.  He  and  Rusbku. 
(Georgia's  senior  Senator,  Richard  B.  Rus- 
SEix)  did  the  South  and  their  State  a  great 
service  by  acting  in  the  civil-rights  debate  to 
prevent  the  voting  of  cloture.  If  they 
hadn't  acted  as  they  did  against  a  doomed 
fllibtnter.  the  Senate  would  have  passed  a 
stronger  and  more  restrictive  bill,  such  as 
had  already  passed  the  House.** 

Dtnring  his  first  year  in  the  Senate.  Tal* 
MAOGK  worked  bard  to  earn  recognition  as  a 
dUlgsat  isssapcbsr.  a  eomailttss  enthusiast 
and,  above  all.  a  champion  of  States  rights 
and  local  sslf-govei  nment. 

Hs  did  svcti  a  food  )ob  flgbtlag  tbs  ehll- 
rights  Mil,  fbrslgn  flvsaway  progranu  and 
othsr  sfUs.  bs  bas  samod  tbs  rols  of  sp(*ss- 
nMMi  for  Aaiwlsaas  sssMag  to  slop  Fsdsral 
wssts   and   iatsrvsatloa   la 
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of  the  pseudollberalB.  He  ha«  acquired  In  a 
short  span  of  44  years  a  store  of  political 
know-how,  wisdom,  and  experience  possessed 
by  few  men  after  a  lifetime  of  public  serv- 
ice. Such  qualities  make  his  opinions  on 
public  affairs,  government  administration, 
and  political  strategy  respected,  by  people 
who  know  him  best. 

Talmadge  learned  so  quickly  In  the  Senate 
that  he  received  this  tribute  from  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader:  "He  has  made  a  great  impression  on 
this  body  since  he  came  here.  He  has  served 
only  a  few  months  but  he  has  already  dem- 
onstrated that  he  Is  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  one  of  the  best  Senators  in  the  Senate. 
We  particularly  appreciate  the  very  fine  rela- 
tionship we  have  with  him  and  the  very  ef- 
ficient way  he  presides  over  the  Senate." 

Old-time  Capitol  observers  say  that  never 
before  in  their  experience  have  they  seen  a 
freshman  Senator  become  a  seasoned  and 
effective  statesman  so  quickly  as  Tai.mai>gx 
has  done. 

Prom  that  day  In  July,  1953,  when  Tal- 
KAOGE  forecast  the  now  too-real  blunders  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association, 
In  Miami,  he  became  a  spokesman  for  those 
Who  oppose  present  trends  in  Washington. 

His  first  blast  at  national  politics  included 
a  sharp  blow  at  foreign  aid:  "We  are  fast 
coming  to  the  realization  that  we  can't  buy 
lasting  friendship  from  other  nations,"  he 
warned.  "Even  the  most  foolhardy  mvist 
now  realize  that  there  Is  a  limit  as  to  how 
much  we  can  drain  our  national  resources. 
We  can  no  longer  engage  in  a  cat-and-mouse 
game  with  the  Soviets,  letting  that  regime 
force  us  to  asstune  the  role  of  the  mouse." 
He  called  for  an  end  to  confusion  and  fear, 
urged  a  return  to  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
can principles  "of  Washington,  or  Jeffer- 
son, or  Monroe,  or  JaclLSon — or  Teddy  Roose- 
velt." 

In  this  same  Miami  speech,  4  years  ago,  he 
said,  "We  should  work  In  this  country  for 
strong,  compact,  Armed  Forces  with  the  best 
equipment  available.  Against  the  Commu- 
nist hordes,  we  cannot  expect  to  win  victories 
with  numbers  of  men  alone."  The  state- 
ment was  prophetic,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  recent  claims  that  Rvissia  has  out- 
stripped the  United  States  in  the  missiles 
race  and  in  other  fields  of  scientific  progress. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  Governor's  office 
In  January  of  1955,  Herman  Talmadge  was 
Invited  to  address  a  Joint  session  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature.  It  was  in  this  neighboring 
State  that  he  reaffirmed  and  consolidated  his 
long-expressed  and  often-stated  views  on 
constitutional  history,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  people.  One  is  Impressed  to- 
day in  reading  these  two  addresses  by  their 
significance  and  foresight  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  was  delivered  4i/^ 
years  ago  and  the  other  was  made  nearly  3 
years  ago.  Had  the  policies  suggested  at  that 
time  by  Senator  Talmadge  been  the  policies 
of  oiir  Republic,  the  national  economy  would 
be  in  far  better  condition  today  and  ova  de- 
fense posture  would  have  been  much  more 
seciure. 

To  reach  his  stature  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  masses,  Talmadge  had  as  demanding  a 
school  as  ever  existed — Georgia  politics.  Born 
on  a  south  Georgia  farm  to  Eugene  Talmadge 
and  his  wife,  lovingly  known  as  Miss  Mitt, 
Herman  Eugene  Talmadge  got  early,  practi- 
cal experience. 

When  the  younger  Talmadge  was  IS,  hU 
father — then  State  agriculture  commis- 
sioner— moved  his  family  to  Atlanta  from 
the  farm  near  McRae.  The  boy  began  as- 
similating his  political  wisdom  by  listening 
to  talk  in  the  house. 

Entering  the  University  of  Georgia,  young 
Talmadge  soon  became  a  leader  on  the 
campus.  After  he  earned  his  degree  In  law, 
his  father  adjudged  him  a  good  enough  poli- 
tician  to  manage   the   elder's  unsuccessful 


campaign  for  the  Senate  In  19J8  and,  later, 
his  campaign  for  governer  In  1940,  when  the 
father-and-«on  team  won. 

Soon  after  this  Herman  was  (lommlssloned 
as  an  ensign  In  the  Navy,  where  he  served  for 
62  months  during  World  War  II.  During 
a  leave  before  Pearl  Harbor,  h«  married  at- 
tractive, blonde  Betty  Shlngler,  the  daughter 
of  a  pioneer  Georgia  family.  Tt  e  first  of  two 
sons  was  born  while  he  ser  ed  overseas. 
Fi-lends  he  made  In  the  Navy  sti  1  call  on  him 
at  his  white-columned  farm  h<  me  at  Love- 
Joy  and  in  Washington. 

Talmadge  returned  to  Georgia  in  time  for 
the  1946  gubernatorial  campal  ;n  which  he 
managed   for   his   father. 

He  drafted  that  campaign's  pli  tf orm  for  his 
father,  a  sharp  departure  froi  a  the  tradi- 
tional Talmadge  stand.  Insteac  of  confining 
his  platform  largely  to  an  ecoromy  plank — 
the  Talmadge  custom  in  the  pist — the  1946 
platform  called  for  many  new  t  nd  expanded 
State  services,  including  far-reaching  new 
roadbuildlng  and  an  unpreced  ;nted  educa- 
tional program. 

The  story  goes  that  the  eU  er  Talmadge 
called  Herman  into  his  oCQce  ^  hen  he  read 
the  platform  and  asked,  "You"  e  taking  me 
a  little  bit  fast,  aren't  you,  son?" 

"With  the  overwhelming  oddi  against  us," 
young  Herman  said,  "we  have  got  to  move 
fast  to  win  this  election."  The  platform  was 
used  and  the  elder  Talmadge  w<  n  again — the 
fourth  time  he  had  been  elec»d  governor. 
No  man  before  or  since  has  >een  so  con- 
tinuously reelected. 

Eugene  Talmadge  died  a  f e^ '  da3r8  before 
he  was  to  have  taken  office.  T  he  Talmadge 
lawyers  took  the  position  that  tl  lere  had  been 
a  failure  of  election.  Acting,  h  iwever,  under 
what  appeared  to  be  a  clearcu  provision  of 
the  1945  State  constitution— which  seem- 
ingly authorized  the  general  ass  ;mbly  to  elect 
imder  such  circumstances — th  5  general  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  elect  Heri  [an  governor. 
But  a  majority  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  5-2  decision,  took  a  diffeitent  view  and 
ruled  that  incumbent  Governo^  Ellis  Arnall 
held  over  and  that  upon  hli  resignation, 
proffered  to  take  effect  at  the  qualification 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  M.  E.  T  lompson,  the 
executive  authority  then  devolved  upon  the 
latter  as  Acting  Governor,  ui  til  the  next 
general  election,  at  which  tin  e  a  governor 
could  be  elected  by  the  people, 

Despite  the  bitter  feud  prec«  ding  the  rul- 
ing, Herman  Talmadge  moved  lils  family  out 
of  the  Governor's  mansion  wi  ;hin  an  hour 
after  the  court  spoke.  While  t  le  belongings 
were  being  removed,  his  mot  ler  had  only 
this  smiling  comment  for  a  re  >ort«r:  "We'll 
be  back!" 

The  road  back  began  the  ne  xt  day.  Tal- 
madge hammered  away  at  tt  e  incumbent 
administration  until  he  was  elected  over- 
whelmingly in  1948.  He  had  I  een  active  in 
politics  for  20  years,  but  this  was  his  first 
elective  public  office. 

The  rest  is  history.  Talm  ums  was  re- 
elected governor  In  1950.  A  va  ftjorlty  of  the 
State's  daily  newspapers  had  apposed  both 
elections,  but  by  the  next  ye«r  they  began 
to  praise  him.  When  he  ran  fsr  the  Senate 
seat  of  retiring  Senator,  Walter  P.  George, 
In  1956,  virtually  every  newspaper  In  the 
State  endorsed  his  candidacy^  He  carried 
every  one  of  Georgia's  159  coubtles. 

At  44,  Talmadge  Is  rapidly  ilncreaslng  In 
national  popiilarlty.  Reportei^  have  noted 
that  he  Is  one  of  the  top  Congf-esslonal  mall 
receivers.  Georgia  groups  ask  him  to  make 
more  speeches  than  he  can  deliver,  but  he 
still  arranges  60  to  70  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  principal  pledCes  Talmadgc 
made  to  the  people  of  Georaa  during  his 
campaigns  for  election  as  Governor  and.  later, 
as  Senator  was  that  he  would  carry  their 
fight  for  States  rights  and  constitutional 
government  to  the  people  it  the  whole 
Nation.  He  has  done  thlit,  primarily 
through  the  medium  of  television. 
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The  Senator  began  earajlng  a  reputation 
on  nationwide  television  lilterviews  In  1963. 
He  received  12,000  letters  after  appearing  on 
a  televised  show  Just  prior  to  the  1952  Demo.- 
cratic  National  Convention  while  trying  to 
win  the  presidential  nomlnptlon  for  Senator 
Russell.  The  best  of  thoeel  letters  are  bound 
Into  volumes  and  stored  In  his  library  at 
liovejoy.  He  has  appeared  on  many  different 
nationwide  programs,  making  as  many  as 
four  appearances  on  some. I 

Never  declining  an  invitation  to  Joust  with 
reporters  or  critics,  Talm^adge  regttrds  TV 
interviews  as  one  of  th^  most  effective 
mediums  for  expressing  the  thoughts  of 
public  servants. 

"It  has  been  of  Invaluabli  \  assistance  In  al- 
lowing me  to  talk  right  t<i  the  people,"  he 
says.  Talmadge  was  quid  to  see  that  TV 
has  changed  the  whole  te:hnlque  of  effec- 
tive political  campaigns. 

His  relationships  with  tae  working  press 
have  been  uniformly  cordlil  and  productive. 
Reporters  who  have  covere< .  him  say :  "Sena- 
tor Talmadge  Is  honest  wit:  i  us  and  coopera- 
tive In  every  way.  If  you  ask  him  a  loaded 
question,  he  gives  a  full  and  frank  reply 
right  off.  He  knows  we  liave  deadlines  to 
make  and  doesn't  keep  us  ivaltlng  for  hours 
on  end.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  Is 
available  and  takes  us  lnt>  his  confidence." 

The  Talmadge  seen  on  tlie  Senate  floor  In 
dark  grey  suit  and  somber  tie  resembles  not 
at  all  the  Talmadge  seen  Ln  Army  fatigues 
and  heavy  workshoes  on  ills  Lovejoy  farm. 
There  is,  however,  the  samp  tough  fiber,  the 
same  incisive  action,  thel  same  ability  to 
analyze  elections  and  national  issues.  He 
makes  no  pretense  that  he  prefers  legisla- 
tive duty.  He  would  rathef  te  the  executive 
officer.  The  tlme-consu<nlng  legislative 
functions  conflict  with  iis  great  energy. 
Nevertheless,  he  asked  foi  the  Senate  Job, 
winning  an  unprecedented  I  majority  In  all 
Georgia's  159  counties  In    lis  race. 

Left-wing  columnists  anl  magazines  have 
long  tried  to  smear  him.  Nationally  sjmdl- 
cated  columnist,  Robert  t.  Allen  said  that 
"it  was  pretty  generally  anticipated  that 
he  would  roar  into  town  and  'run  amuck,'  so 
to  speak:  hootln'  and  too  in'  and  storming 
around  all  over  the  place  •  •  •".  But  he  has 
completely  confounded  t  lem,  Jiut  as  he 
has  very  highly  gratified  a  :  ot  of  other  people 
who  were  hoping  he  woul<l  do  exactly  as  he 
has  done — conduct  hlmseli  like  a  gentleman 
and  an  upstanding  and  c  >nsclentloiis  pub- 
lic servant. 

Even  the  principal  poUtlfcal  columnist  and 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Post  and  "Hmes 
Herald,  Robert  C.  Albrig^it,  credited  Tal- 
madge with  "confounding 
critics."  They  were  ama 
because  Talmadge  "chc 
speech,  not  civil  rights,  but 
Issue  of  President  EisenhGlwer's  Middle  East 
Resolution."  | 

This  serves  to  emphaslz^  that  good  Sena- 
tors are  Interested  In  thej  Nation,  not  Just 
the  section  from  which  they  are  elected. 
His  first  speech  drew  acclaim  from  Senators 
with  divergent  views.  Talmadge  voted 
against  the  resolution  as  [being  too  late  to 
be  useful  and  because  It  was  coupled  to 
foreign  aid  "giveaways"  wnich  he  opposes. 

Still,  the  columnists  knd  analysts  ar« 
building  up  new  pressures  against  him. 
Talmadge  shrugs  It  off  and  continues  to  de- 
tail the  rights  of  Indlvldials  as  opposed  to 
Federal  regulation. 

He  visualizes  the  f  requei  itly  heard  declara- 
tion that  a  southerner  oannot  be  elected 
President  as  "a  self-serving  fiction  fostered 
by  political  opportunists"  who  manipulate 
minority  votes  in  States  where  such  blocs 
represent  the  balance  of  political  power. 
"Their  anti-South  hate  capipaign  Is  the  sop 
they  toss  to  their  minorities,"  he  says,  "as 
their  admission  ticket  to  the  banquet  table 
of  political  success."  Claiming  that  minori- 
ties in  other  sections  shpuld  worry  about 
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their  own  plight,  he  deoUree  the  real  reason 
Southern  leadership  is  unacceptable  to  the 
political  bosses  and  to  the  party  manlpu- 
lators  Is  "because  of  Southern  belief  In  and 
adherence  to  fundamental  constitutional 
government  as  established  and  practiced  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation." 

Because  he  Is  a  lifelong  Democrat — but  not 
the  same  breed  as  Humphrxt  or  Douglas — 
Talmaogx  pleads  fen-  the  Democratic  Party 
to  accept  "the  greatest  opportunity  ever  af- 
forded any  political  party  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,"  and  hopes  to  see  his  party  gain 
greater  national  prestige. 

His  blueprint  Is  simple:  Get  new  leader- 
ship,  develop  new  concepts  based  on  oosenr- 
ing  constitutional  guaranties  rather  than 
violating  them,  work  out  a  new  philosophy 
of  world  leadership  and  speak  for  all  the 
people. 

The  American  people.  Talmadge  believes, 
are  weary  of  bearing  the  burdens  of  a  Na- 
tional Government  which  has  ceased  to  be 
their  servant,  of  tolerating  regimentation 
from  a  sprawling  bureaucracy  which  has 
ceased  to  be  responsive  to  their  will,  of  coun- 
tenancing the  extravagances  of  global  plan- 
ners who  have  no  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  here  at  home;  and  of  listening  to 
the  empty  promises  of  false  prophets  who 
cry  peace  when  there  Is  no  peace  and  plenty 
when  there  Is  no  plenty. 

TALMAtxiE  is  fully  aware  of  the  conflicts 
ahead  in  this  second  session  of  the  85th 
Congress.  "Every  action  will  have  political 
overtones,"  he  declares. 

Senators  already  are  offering  many  bills 
to  gag  Senate  debate  In  that  last  home  of 
completely  free  American  speech.  Talmadge 
warns  that  if  such  a  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor,  "A  determined  filibuster  undoubtedly 
would  ensue." 

Thus,  for  the  second  time  In  this  Congress, 
Senators  have  a  fight  on  their  hands  to  pre- 
serve unlimited  debate.  At  the  last  session, 
conservative  members  wisely  tracked  down 
and  killed  the  most  vicious  portions  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  rather  than  engage  in  a 
futile  filibuster  which  undoubtedly  would 
have  brought  on  a  rule  allowing  debate  to 
be  cut  off  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  rather 
than  the  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership 
now  needed.  This  retained  the  good  will 
•If  independent  Senators  from  regions  out- 
fclde  the  South  and  cooled  off  hotheads  Intent 
•n  changing  the  cloture  rule. 

Both  Russell  and  Talmadge  won  uniform 
praise  for  the  high  level  of  debate  main- 
tained in  the  bitter  fight.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  conunentlng  editorially  said: 
"The  fact  that  he  (Russell)  and  Senator 
Talmadge  were  able  to  delete  the  vicious 
section  in  of  the  blU  •  •  •  was  indeed  a 
magnificent  victory  against  overwhelming 
odds." 

Meanwhile,  the  Atlanta  Journal  termed 
the  action  of  both  Senators  "Victory  with 
Honor,"  commending  both  of  them  for  keep- 
ing their  heads:  'They  did  not  sacrifice  the 
section  they  represent  for  political  oppor- 
tunism. Commonsense  and  cool  reason 
saved  the  field.  Earlier  victories  were  pre- 
served. The  South  won  its  important  points 
and  has  strength  to  fight  another  day." 

In  his  memorable  speech  laying  bare  the 
dangers  of  the  cItU  rights  bill,  Talmaoos 
expressed  a  wish  as  to  how  history  will  re- 
cord the  day.  Bald  he,  "1,  for  one.  wUh  his- 
tory to  record  that  I  stood  In  defense  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people 
and  the  sacred  Constitution  of  the  American 
Republic." 

Speaking  recently  In  south  Georgia, 
Talmados  cautioned  against  any  form  of 
racial  violence.  He  is  hopeful  that  wiser 
heads  on  the  national  scene  will  come  to 
the  realization  that  If  this  great  dlTlslve 
issue  U  ever  to  be  resolved  it  will  be  settled 
peacably  and  ToluntarUy  by  responsible 
leaders  within  the  framework  of  laws  and 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  States  di- 
rectly concerned  and  affected. 


In  his  first  year.  Talmados  quoted  such 
different  works  on  government  as  The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  obscure  laws  dating  back  to 
Reconstruction,  and  current  national  maga- 
elnes  and  newspapers.  These  references 
point  up  an  important  factor  in  Talmadgx's 
value  as  a  Senator.  He  researches  any  sub- 
ject completely  before  he  speaks.  His  staff 
is  constantly  busy  checking  facts. 

He  engaged  Kenneth  Turner,  an  experi- 
enced Washington  newspaper  correspond- 
ent, as  his  administrative  assistant  when  he 
went  to  the  Capitol.  William  Burson,  a 
diligent  reporter  with  outstanding  wire- 
service  experience,  became  his  executive  as- 
sistant. Walter  Brooks,  longtime  aid,  as- 
sists Talmadge  in  research  and  In  maintain- 
ing his  Atlanta  office  to  help  his  constitu- 
ents. These  three,  plus  a  fine  secretarial 
staff  are  constantly  busy  letting  the  folks 
back  home  know. 

In  keeping  with  his  determination  not  to 
loee  touch  with  the  people  of  Georgia,  Tal- 
madge began  writing  a  series  of  weekly  news- 
paper columns  which  he  distributes  to  all 
the  papers  in  his  State  and  is  making  bi- 
weekly filmed  television  reports  on  his  ac- 
tivities In  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  thorough  investi- 
gative Jobs  he  and  his  staff  have  done  is  on 
foreign  aid — Talmadge  opposes  any  gifts 
which  are  not  reasonably  related  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  In  his  Senate 
speech  on  the  subject,  he  made  that  point 
abundantly  clear  while  citing  several  ridicu- 
lous examples  of  how  the  United  States  had 
spent  $40  billion  in  economic  aid  overseas. 
His  speech  brought  forth  howls  of  angtiish 
from  the  bureaucrats  In  the  administration. 
Next  day.  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  sought  to  refute  some  of  the 
Talmadge  charges.  Within  the  short  space 
of  6  minutes  Talmadge  was  on  his  feet  citing 
chapter  and  verse  of  substantiating  data. 
He  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  co- 
pious authority  from  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee findings.  International  Cooperation 
Administration  reports,  national  magazines, 
newspaper  and  wire-service  articles,  and  from 
other  reliable  sources. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  from  Senator 
Green. 

As  for  the  effects  his  foreign-aid  views 
might  have  on  national  security,  Senator 
Talmadge  feels:  "A  militarily  Impregnable 
America  and  an  economically  Invincible 
America  are  the  world's  best  and  only  hopes 
for  peace.  If  we  are  to  perpetuate  our 
blood-won  birthright  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  posterity,  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  the  solvency,  safety,  security,  and 
sovereignty  of  our  own  country  must  be  our 
primary  concern.  It  is  mine  and  I  shall  so 
vote." 

Talmadge  credits  Georgia's  senior  Senator, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  with  much  of  his  early 
Senate  success.  At  a  recent  appreciation  day 
for  Russell  in  his  hometown,  Winder,  Tal- 
KAOcs  said:  "Had  Senator  Russell  been  my 
own  father,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
kind,  considerate,  and  helpful  than  he  was 
during  my  first  year  of  service  in  the 
Senate." 

Russell,  himself  a  former  governor,  has 
praised  the  Junior  Senator  repeatedly.  "In 
my  time  no  nunx  has  ever  come  into  the 
Senate,  taken  over  and  handled  so  ably  such 
difficult  assignments,  normally  given  to  vet- 
erans, as  has  Hbbman  Talmadge."  Many 
State  organizations  have  applauded  them  as 
the  best  senatorial  team  in  the  United 
States. 

HatMAW  Talmadge  Is  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. He's  down  to  earth.  Speaking  on  the 
hustings  in  his  senatorial  campaign,  he 
promised  that,  if  elected  Senator,  "I  will 
keep  both  feet  firmly  planted  on  Georgia 
ground."  Thus  he  immunized  himself 
against  an  illness  commonly  known  as 
Potomac  fever. 


An  Atlanta  lawyer  who  went  through  col- 
lege with  the  Senator  and  has  closely  ob- 
served him  since  told  the  writer  that  in  all 
his  business  and  legal  experience  in  a  prac- 
tice that  takes  him  in  many  countries,  he 
had  never  seen  anyone  with  a  keener,  more 
incisive  mind. 

"What  does  Talmadoi  stand  for?"  you 
may  ask. 

The  best  answer  to  that  question  can  be 
found  in  his  Senate  campaign  platform. 
He  favors  curbing  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  minimum  qualifications 
for  Federal  Jurists.  He  is  stanch  in  up- 
holding State  sovereignty  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  He  opposes  Federal  meddling 
In  purely  local  affairs. 

A  farmer  himself,  with  a  good  under- 
standing of  agricultural  problems,  he  favors 
rigid  farm-price  supports  at  90  percent  of 
parity  and  other  legislation  designed  to  aid 
the  farmer  achieve  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional mcome.  He  attacks  Benson  farm 
I>ollciee  as  "planned  depression." 

As  for  national  defense,  he  opposes  cuts 
but  would  give  emphasis  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alrpower,  guided  missiles,  atomic 
and  other  new  weapons.  He  speaks  out  for 
strong  National  Guard  and  Ready  Reserve 
programs. 

He  supports  a  realistic  foreign  policy  based 
upon  the  application  of  practical  experience 
and  commonsense.  He  advocates  the 
Bricker  amendment  to  safeguard  the  people 
against  "treaty  law"  and  takes  a  dim  view 
of  the  status-of-forces  agreements  which 
subject  American  servicemen  and  their 
wives  to  harsh  and  unusual  punishment 
under  foreign  laws  and  In  foreign  courts. 

He  accepts  the  dual  responsibility  of 
feeding  hungry  people  and  providing  every 
possible  means  for  our  military  defense.  He 
asks  elimination  of  purely  economic  for- 
eign aid  and  demands  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
each  military  assistance  project  to  insure 
that  taxpayers  get  something  In  return  for 
their  money.  Above  all.  he  demands  that 
the  Federal  Government  cease  doing  for  for- 
eign nations  what  it  does  not  or  is  unwilling 
to  do  for  the  people  here  at  home. 

Though  supporting  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  he  insists  that  American  workers  and 
American  industry  be  protected  against  cut- 
throat competition  of  foreign  goods  made  by 
slave-wage  labor. 

In  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs  he  calls  for  a 
systematic  beginning  on  debt  reduction,  an 
end  to  deficit  spending,  better  budgetary 
control,  a  reduction  in  Federal  income  tax 
rates  and  a  halt  to  f  lu-ther  encroachment  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  revenue 
sources  of  State  and  local  governments. 

And,  as  a  Jealous  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  Talmadge  stands  at  the  forefront 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  hard-won  gains 
which  working  men  and  women  have  earned 
in  the  last  quarter  century.  He  seeks  a  fur- 
ther strengthening  of  legislation  governing 
public  welfare  assistance  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits to  make  them  more  equitable  and  serrlce- 
able  to  the  people. 

That  is  his  philosophy— simple,  forthright, 
American.  Tou  don't  have  to  guess  where 
he  stands  on  any  Issue.  Anybody  who  wants 
to  know  his  opinion  on  any  current  subject 
can  find  out  simply  by  asking  him. 

A  third  party  is  one  of  the  most  eontrorer- 
sial  subjects  in  his  home  State  today,  but  he 
will  declare  his  outlook  on  the  possibility: 
Both  major  parties  are  seeking  the  minority 
votes  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
are  striving  with  each  other  to  see  who  can 
conduct  the  most  punitive  campaign  against 
the  South.  This  action  may  ultimately  drive 
the  Southern  States  into  forming  a  third 
party  for  their  own  self  protection. 

Talmadob  opened  his  campaign  for  the 
Senate  seat  with  a  plea  to  the  voters  for  a 
practically  unanimous  mandate  to  go  to 
Congress  as  their  champion  in  the  fight  for 
the  restoration  of  oonstitutional  government. 
When  he  got  there  he  opened  his  dvll-righta 
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■peecli  with  thU  atatement:  "Mr.  Prerident, 
as  Z  rise  to  address  myself  to  tills  bin  I  can 
say  with  full  sincerity  and  In  good  conscience 
that  I  speak  for  the  rank  and  file  of  Geor- 
gians of  every  color,  race,  faith,  and  national 

origin."  .       ^    ^ 

He  wasn't  boasting.  More  than  4  out  of 
every  5  Georgia  voters  had  aslced  him  to 
speak  for  them. 

The  emergence  of  an  Important  new  na- 
tional figure  In  Washington  is  always  an 
event.  When  that  man  combines,  as  In  the 
case  of  Hebmam  Taij£ai>ge,  political  incor- 
ruptibility and  first-rate  brains,  the  debut 
becomes  a  direction  marker. 

It  has  kmg  been  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
American  politics  that,  although  States  rights 
has  all  the  logic  and  the  force  of  American 
tradition.  Federal  bvireaucracy  has  the  most 
plausible  and  effective  debaters.  Talmadgb's 
coming  to  Washington  will  do  much  to  re- 
dress that  disbalance.  The  Nation  will  hear 
much  of  the  Georgia  newcomer  during  the 
disturbed  period  ahead  of  us. 

Sixty  million  Americans  who  live  In  the 
Southern  States  or  who  share  southom  view- 
points are  today  in  deep  need  of  artlc\ilate, 
outspoken  leadership.  Northern  mass-cir- 
culation magazines  and  TV  and  radio  net- 
works seem  deliberately  engaged  in  building 
up  opportunistic  southerners  who  do  not 
speak  for  actual  southern  viewpoints,  as  the 
voice  of  the  South.  This  is  spreading  con- 
fusion and  misinformation. 

For  this  reason  the  appearance  of  such  a 
refreshing  figure  as  Hixmam  Talmaogk  on  the 
national  stage  is  a  fact  for  rejoicing.  In  his 
first  year  In  the  Senate  he  has  shown 
promise  of  a  great  career  in  Washington. 
Unfrlghtened  by  the  smearpots.  unaffected 
by  the  temptations  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
liberal  publicists.  Talmadgk  goes  his  way 
calmly  in  the  Senate,  fighting  for  his  con- 
victions as  he  sees  them.  America  has  need 
of  such  men. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF   MASSACHTTSEITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  9.  1958 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  report  to  the  people  of  America 
by  the  President,  to  which  I  have  referred 
previously,  was  made  at  Oklahoma  City 
on  November  13,  as  follows: 

First  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  for  this  chance  to  share 
in  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  Okla- 
homa's statehood.  Bom  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  to  your  south,  and  reared  in  the  Sun- 
flower State  Just  to  the  north,  I  have  tonight 
a  fine  feeling  of  coming  home  again. 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  science  in  security; 
this  evening  I  speak  of  seciirity  in  a  some- 
what wider  context. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  great  ages  In  the  story 
of  mankind. 

For  millTons  of  people  science  has  removed 
the  burden  of  backbreaklng  toll. 

For  other  millions  the  hope  of  a  good  life 
is  being  translated  into  definite  promise. 

In  this  wonderful  age.  we  Americans  have 
a  special  responsibility.  We  were  given  a 
fresh  continent  and  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  modern  dream  of  how  men  should  work 
together,  live  together,  and  govern  them- 
selves. 

Drawing  on  an  the  cttlturea  of  the  past, 
and   on   the   rapid   growth  of   science,  we 
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worked  out  a  way  In  which  evei  y  person  can 
be  his  own  strong  competitive  et  tf ,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  a  dedicated  memper  of  a  har- 
monious community. 

This  week  the  Soviets  are  c^ebratlng  the 
40th  anniversary  of  ttielr  revolf  tlon.  These 
four  decades  have  seen  them  chtinge  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  Industrial  nation.  We 
know  of  their  rigorous  educatSonal  system 
and  their  technological  achievaments. 

But  we  see  all  this  happening  under  a  po- 
litical philosophy  that  postpones  again  and 
again  the  promise  to  each  man  that  he  will 
be  aljowed  to  be  himself,  and  jto  enjoy,  ac- 
cording to  his  oyfn  desires,  thej  fruits  of  his 
own  toll.  I 

We  have  long  had  evidence,  recently  very 
dramatic  evidence,  that  even  ^nder  such  a 
system  it  is  possible  to  produce  >ome  remark- 
able materialistic  achievements.  When  such 
competence  in  things  material  |s  at  the  serv- 
ice of  leaders  who  have  so  Utile  regard  for 
things  h\uian,  and  who  command  the  power 
of  an  empire,  there  is  danger  sihead  for  free 
men  everywhere.  That,  my  fflends,  is  the 
reason  why  the  American  peofle  have  been 
so  aroused  about  the  earth  8at<  llites. 
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Of  course,  free  men  are  meojting  and  will 
meet  this  challenge. 

Up  to  a  point,  this  must  be  done  on  the 
Communists'  own  terms — outmatching  them 
in  military  power,  general  teconological  ad- 
vance, and  specialized  educaiion  and  re- 
search. 

But  this  Is  not  all  the  si 
strength  with  which  the  self 
mocracies  have  met  the  tests  |  of  history  Jls 
something  denied  to  dictatorsqips. 

It  is  foxuid  in  the  quality  ol 
vigor  of  our  Ideals,  and  the  evi 
capacity  of  free  men  for  volu: 
sacrifice,  and  accomplishment  When  the  chips 
are  down. 

This  is  the  weapon  whld  \.  has  meant 
eventual  downfall  for  every  die  tator  who  has 
made  the  familiar  mistake  oi  thinking  all 
democracies  were  soft. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  no  I;  to  take  this 
kind  of  threat  literally.  Th  s  theme  has 
been  Commtmist  doctrine  for  100  years. 

You  will  recall  that  there  was  once  a 
dictator  named  Hitler  who  eiIso  said  he 
would  btffy  us.  He  wrote  a  long,  dull  book 
telling  precisely  how  he  was  gsing  to  do  it. 
Not  enough  people  took  him  j  t  his  word. 

We  shall  not  make  that  mli  take  again. 

International  communism  '  has  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  its  leaders  are  qiiite 
willing  to  launch  aggression  by  violence 
upon  the  territory  and  pec  pie  of  other 
countries.  They  are  even  mor  ready  to  ex- 
pand by  propaganda  and  su  »verslon.  eco- 
nomic penetration  and  exploli  atlon  or  by  a 
combination  of  all  three  met  lods. 

The  free  world  must  be  alei  t  to  all. 

Our  military  defenses  have  been  largely 
reshaped  over  the  years  since  Vorld  War  U. 
I  assure  you.  as  I  did  last  weel  .  that  for  the 
conditions  existing  today  they  are  both  effi- 
cient and  adequate.  But  if  t  ley  are  to  re- 
main so  for  the  future,  the  r  design  and 
power  must  keep  pace  with  '  he  increasing 
capabilities  that  science  give  i  to  both  an 
aggressor  and  a  defender.  Tliey  must  con- 
tinue to  perform  four  main  ta  >ks : 

1.  As  a  primary  deterrent  '  o  war,  main- 
tain a  nuclear  retaliatory  pow  n  of  such  ca- 
pacity as  to  convince  the  Soi  lets  that  any 
attack  on  us  and  our  Allies  would  result, 
regardless  of  damage  to  us,  in  their  own  na- 
tion's destruction. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  provide 
a  force  structvire  so  flexible  thiat  it  f^fn  cope 
qiiickly  with  any  form  of  ag^oession  against 
the  free  world.  ^^ 

3.  Keep  o\u:  home  defenses  lb  a  ^tgi^  state 
of  el&clency. 

4.  Have  the  reserve  strength  to  meet  un- 
foreseen emergency  demands. 


We  must, 
time  for  another 
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To  provide  thto  kfnd  ofl  defense  require* 
tax  money — lots  of  It.  D(urlng  the  last  6 
fiscal  years  we  have  spent  9tn  1  bllMon  on  our 
security — an  average  of  over  M2  billion  a 
year — ^including  our  own'  armed  services, 
mutual  military  aid.  and  t^ie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Atmed  Forces  and 
their  scientific  associates  hive,  on  the  whole, 
used  this  money  wisely  arid  well. 

Much  of  It  has  gone  akid  Is  going  Into 
better  and  more  powerful  weapons. 

A  single  B-52  bomber  eosts  (8  million. 
The  B-52  wing  costs  four  times  as  much  as 
the  B-36  wing  It  replaces,   i 

The  Nike  missile,  whlca  has  largely  re- 
placed antiaircraft  artllleryi  costs  three  times 
as  much  per  battaHon.        I 

A  new  submarine  costs  IM2.S  million — 10 
times  the  cost  of  a  World  War  n  submarine. 

And  so  on.  for  our  entire  arsenal  of 
weapons.  I 

For  some  years  Inereastng  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  Invenljlon,  development, 
and  testing  of  even  more  Advanced  weapons 
for  future  use.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  spending  over  $5|  billion  a  year  on 
this  kind  of  research  and  oevelopment. 

There  has  been  much  I  discussion  lately 
about  whether  Soviet  technological  break- 
throughs In  particular  areas  may  have  sud- 
denly exi>osed  us  to  Immediate  Increased 
danger. 

SOVUET  COMFR  ENCC 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week,  this  Is  not  the 
case.  But  these  accomplishments  have  pro- 
vided us  all  with  renewed  evidence  of  So- 
viet competence  in  science  and  techniques 
lmp>ortant  to  modern  warfare, 
and  do,  regard  this  as  a 
critical  reexamination  of  otu  entire  defense 
position. 

The  sputniks  have  inspired  a  wide  variety 
of  suggestions,  ranging  frpm  acceleration  of 
missile  programs,  to  shootlhg  a  rocket  aroxind 
the  moon,  to  an  Indiscriminate  increase  In 
every  kind  of  military  and  scientific  expendi- 
ture. I 

Commonsense  demands  that  we  put  first 
things  first. 

The  first  of  all  firsts  is  our  Nation's  security. 

Over  the  next  3  weeks  I  ^all  be  personally 
making  our  annual  review,  with  military  and 
civilian  authorities,  of  outf  national  security 
activities  for  the  coming  year.  Then.  I  shall 
meet  the  legi&latlve  leader^  of  Congress  from 
both  Houses  and  both  parties,  for  conferences 
on  policies,  actions  and  expenditures. 

In  the  meantime,  I  adk  your  sob«'  eon- 
sideration  of  some  of  the!  actions  to  which 
we  must  give  our  most  uisent  attention. 

Today  a  principal  deterrent  to  war  is  the 
retaliatory  nuclear  power  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  our  Navy,  We  are  adding 
missile  power  to  these  arnls  and  to  the  Army 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  soma 
time  before  either  we  or  I  the  Soviet  forces 
will  have  a  long-range  pnisBile  capability 
equal  to  even  a  small  frslctlon  of  the  total 
destructive  power  of  our  present  bomber 
force.  I 

To  continue,  over  the  y^ars  Just  ahead,  to 
maintain  the  Strategic  Mr  Command  in  a 
state  of  maximum  safety,  strength  and  alert, 
as  new  kinds  of  threats  lievelop,  will  entaU 
additional  costs.  I 

This  means  accelerating  the  dispersal  of 
Strategic  Air  Command  t^  additional  bases. 
This  worlc.  which  has  beei)  going  forward  for 
some  years,  ought  now  to  be  speeded  up. 

Also,  with  missiles  and  faster  bombers, 
warning  times  will  grow  shorter.  Therefore, 
we  have  been  providing  facilities  for  quicker 
response  to  emergency  ^Uarm.  This,  too, 
shotild  be  speeded  up-fthrough  standby 
combat  crews,  more  runways,  more  fueling 
stations  and  more  hoxiaing. 

To  achieve  maximum  possible  warning  of 
a  future  attack  we  must  carry  on  additional 
improvements  throughout  our  warning  line 
that  are  now  scientifical.y  feasible. 
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Another  need  is  to  develop  an  active  mis- 
sile defense  against  missiles,  llils  item  is 
undergoing  intensive  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

To  maintain  and  Increase  retaliatory  power, 
we  shall  be  adding  long-range  missiles,  both 
land  and  ship  based,  to  our  security  forces. 
Tb$  technicians  tell  me  that  development  of 
the  long-range  ballistic  missile  cannot  be 
markedly  accelerated  by  expenditure  of  more 
money.  We  are  now  spending  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year  on  their  research  and  test- 
ing. But,  of  course,  where  needed,  addi- 
tional siuns  will  be  provided.  Moreover,  it 
\n  clear  that  production,  deployment,  and 
installation  of  missiles  over  the  period  ahead 
will  be  costly. 

The  military  services  are  underpaid.  We 
must  be  fair  with  them.  Justice  demands 
this,  but  also  compelling  is  the  factor  of  ef- 
ficiency in  our  defense  forces.  Wo  cannot 
obtain  and  retain  the  necessary  level  of  tech- 
nical proficiency  unless  officers  and  men,  in 
sufficient  numbers,  will  make  the  armed 
services  their  careers. 

SATELLrrX   PaOJBCT 

Now,  let's  turn  briefly  to  our  satellite 
projects: 

It  appears  logical  that,  confronted  with 
the  essential  requirements  I  have  Indicated 
for  defense,  we  must  adopt  a  clear  formula 
to  guide  us  in  deciding  what  satellite  and 
outer-space  activity  to  undertake. 

Certainly  there  should  be  two  tests  In  the 
formula. 

If  the  project  is  designed  for  scientific 
purposes,  Its  size  and  cost  must  be  tailored 
to  the  scientific  Job  it  is  going  to  do. 

If  the  project  has  some  ultimate  defense 
value,  its  xirgency  for  this  purpose  is  to  be 
Judged  in  comparison  with  the  probable 
value   of   competing   defense   projects. 

We  intend  to  carry  forward  oiu-  programs 
in  a  way  that  will  do  credit  to  our  scientific 
tradition  and  Insure  our  security  over  the 
years  ahead.  This,  again,  will  involve  sub- 
stantial costs. 

Now,  all  these  new  costs,  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate will  reach  a  very  considerable  flg\ue, 
must  be  added  to  our  current  aimual  ex- 
penditures for  security.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  for  any  marked  reduction  In 
these  recurring  costs.  Consequently,  the 
first  thing  U  to  search  for  other  places  to 
cut  expenditures. 

We  must  once  more  go  over  military  ex- 
penditures with  redoubled  determination  to 
save  every  dime  that  can  possibly  be  saved. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  have  no  need- 
less duplication  or  obsolete  programs  or 
faciliUes. 

The  answer  does  not  He  in  any  misguided 
attempt  to  eliminate  conventional  forces 
and  rely  solely  on  retaliation.  This  course 
would  be  completely  self-defeating. 

And,  most  emphatically,  the  answer  does 
not  lie  in  cutting  mutual  defense  funds  over- 
seas— another  important  part  of  our  Nation's 
security.  We  are  linked  with  42  countries  by 
military  assistance  agreements.  We  could 
not  possibly  station  our  troops  all  over  the 
world  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  communism. 
It  Is  much  more  economical  and  vastly  more 
effective  to  follow  and  strengthen  our  sys- 
tem of  collective  security. 

The  same  applies  to  economic  aid.  Iliis 
kind  of  assistance  helps  others  keep  free  of 
dependence  upon  Soviet  help,  which  too  often 
is  the  prelude  to  Soviet  domination.  It  shows 
the  free  world's  ability  to  develop  its  re- 
soiirces  and  Increase  its  living  standards.  It 
helps  allied  economies  support  needed  mili- 
tary units  and  remain  sturdy  partners  in  this 
worldwide  struggle. 

In  the  Federal  aovemmenffe  civilian  ac- 
tivities, we  shall  have  to  make  some  tough 
choices. 

Some  programs,  while  desirable,  are  not 
absolutely  essential.  In  this  I  have  reached 
a  clear  conclusion.  While  some  savings  may 
still  be  squeezed  out  through  the  wringer 


method,  savings  of  the  kind  we  need  can  come 
about  only  through  cutting  out  or  deferring 
entire  categories  of  activity.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  distasteful  taslEs  that 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  must  face. 

By  whatever  amount  savings  fall  to  equal 
the  additional  costs  of  security,  our  total 
expendlttires  will  go  up.  Ovir  people  will 
rightly  demand  it.  They  will  not  sacrifice 
security  worshipping  a  balanced  budget. 
But  we  do  not  forget,  either,  that  over  the 
long  term  a  balanced  budget  is  one  indis- 
pensable aid  in  keeping  our  economy  and 
therefore  oiu:  total  security  strong. 

MOaX  THAN    MONET,   SECinUTT 

Now  there  is  much  more  to  the  matter  of 
security  than  Ei>endlng  money.  There  are 
also  such  things  as  the  professional  com- 
petence of  our  military  leaders,  the  sound- 
ness and  productivity  of  our  economy,  and 
above  all.  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

One  thing  that  money  cannot  buy  is  time. 
Frequently  time  Is  a  more  valuable  coin 
than  is  money. 

It  takes  time  for  a  tree  to  grow,  for  an 
idea  to  become  an  accomplishment,  for  a 
student  to  become  a  scientist. 

Time  is  a  big  factor  in  two  longer  term 
problems:  Strengthening  otu*  scientific  edu- 
cation and  our  basic  research. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has — In  the  com- 
bined category  of  scientists  and  engineers — 
a  greater  number  than  the  United  States. 
And  the  Soviets  are  producing  graduates  in 
these  fields  at  a  much  faster  rate. 

Recent  studies  of  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  the  Soviet  Union  show  that  this 
gain  in  quantity  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered offset  by  lack  of  quality. 

This  trend  is  disturbing.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  my  scientific  advisers,  this  is  for  the 
American  people  the  most  critical  problem 
of  all. 

The  Federal  Government  can  deal  with 
only  part  of  this  difficulty,  but  it  must  do 
its  part.    The  task  Is  a  cooperative  one. 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
our  entire  citizenry  must  all  do  their  share. 

We  should,  among  other  things,  have  a 
sjrstem  of  nationwide  testing  of  high  school 
students;  a  system  of  incentives  for  high- 
aptitude  students  to  pursue  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional studies;  a  program  to  stimulate 
good -quality  teaching  of  mathematics  and 
science;  provision  of  more  laboratory  facil- 
ities; and  meastu-es,  Including  fellowships,  to 
Increase  the  output  of  qualified  teachers. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  task  Is  in  the 
hands  of  you,  as  citizens.  This  is  National 
Education  Week.  No  matter  how  good  yotu* 
school  is — and  we  have  many  excellent 
ones — I  wish  that  every  school  board  and 
every  PTA  would  this  week  and  this  year 
make  one  single  project  their  special  order 
of  business:  to  scrutinize  your  schools'  cur- 
ricul\im  and  standards  to  see  whether  they 
meet  the  stern  demands  of  the  era  we  are 
entering. 

As  you  do,  remember  that  when  a  Russian 
graduates  from  high  school  he  has  had  5 
years  of  physics,  4  years  of  chemistry.  1 
year  of  astronomy.  6  years  of  biology,  10 
years  of  mathematics  through  trigonometry, 
and  5  years  of  a  foreign  language. 

You  know,  I  think  that  many  of  us  have 
been  a  little  slow  \n  realizing  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  almost  everybody  to  share  in  science 
and  engineering  as  an  adventxire.  If  we 
start  early  enough  in  school  vrlth  mathemat- 
ics, and  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  botany, 
and  if  our  teachers  can  make  our  yoiuig 
pupils  see  the  real  satisfaction  in  working 
at  science,  then  our  young  people,  even  if 
they  do  not  become  scientists  or  engineers, 
wlU  experience  a  real  excitement  out  of 
growing  America. 

Young  people  now  In  college  must  be 
equipped  to  live  In  the  age  of  interconti- 
nental   ballistic   missiles.     However,  what 


will  then  be  needed  is  not  Just  engineer* 
and  scientists,  but  a  people  who  vrlll  keep 
thrtr  heads  and.  In  every  field,  leaders  who 
can  meet  Intricate  human  problems  with 
wisdom  and  courage.  In  short,  we  shall 
need  not  only  Einsteins,  but  Washlngtons, 
and  Emersons. 

Another  long-term  concern  is  for  even 
greater  concentration  on  basic  research — 
that  Is,  the  kind  that  unlocks  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  prepares  the  way  for  such 
great  breakthroughs  as  atomic  fission,  elec- 
tronics, and  antibiotics. 

At  present,  our  basic  research,  compared 
with  any  other  country's,  is  considerably 
greater  In  qxiantlty  and  certainly  eqiwl  In 
quality. 

The  world  will  witness  future  discoveries 
even  more  startling  than  the  discovery  of 
nuclear  fission.  Will  we  be  the  ones  to  make 
them? 

WISE  DTVESTSCENT  ITXKSED 

Here  again,  money  cannot  do  everything. 
You  cannot  say  to  a  research  worker,  "Your 
salary  is  tripled;  now  produce  three  times 
as  many  basic  discoveries." 

But  wise  investment  in  such  facilities  as 
laboratories  and  high -energy  accelerators 
can  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
scientists. 

The  Government  is  stepping  up  Its  basic 
research  programs.  But,  with  70  percent  of 
research  expenditure,  the  biggest  share  of 
the  Job  is  in  the  hands  of  industry  and  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Right  here  in  Oklahoma  you  have  estab- 
lished a  superb  mechanism  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  needed  resources  to  strengthen  our 
pursuit  of  basic  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
the  frontier  of  science  foundation.  You  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  It.  I  hope  other  States 
will  follow  your  example. 

One  final  word.  The  goal  we  seek  is  peace 
with  Justice.  This  can  come  to  ovu:  Nation 
only  as  it  comes  to  all.  The  world's  hope  Is 
that  the  Soviets  will  cooperate  with  all  the 
rest  of  us  in  achieving  this  goal.  Oxir  defense 
effort,  large  as  it  is,  goes  only  far  enough  to 
deter  and  defeat  attack. 

We  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  We  want 
adequate  security.  We  want  no  more  than 
adequacy.     We  will  accept  nothing  less. 

It  has  always  been  my  faith  that  eventual 
trltunph  of  decency  and  freedom  In  this 
world  is  inevitable. 

But,  as  a  wise  American  once  observed.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice  by  a 
lot  of  people  to  bring  about  the  inevitable. 
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HON.  TORBERT  H.  HIACDONALD 

or   BCASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPEtESENTATiyB 

Thursday,  January  9. 1958 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  fund  of  more  than  $6  biHlon  of 
nontax  revenue  for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  bill  amends  Public  Law  212. 
83d  Congress,  which  gave  the  Federal 
Government  jurisdiction  over  the  aub- 
merged  oil  properties  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Pacific. 
My  bill  provides  that  all  money  received 
by  the  United  States  Government  from 
the  lease  of  these  oil  lands  are  to  be  used 
as  grants-in-aid  for  education. 
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I  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  already  $338.- 
531,728  has  accrued  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury from  the  development  of  the  offshore 
oil  lands.  This  Includes  the  amounts 
paid  for  drilimg  rights,  rents,  and  royal- 
ties. I  understand  that  $1  million  is 
now  coming  in  every  month  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  predicting 
that  the  revenues  will  eventually  exceed 
$6  bUlion.  This  $338  million  that  has 
already  come  into  the  Treasury  and  the 
revenues  that  will  follow  should  be  ear- 
marked and  used  to  support  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  money 
would  be  provided  by  revenue  from  the 
Nation's  imdersea  oil  and  gas  fovmd  in 
our  offshore  deposits  and  not  from  our 
already  burdened  taxpayers.  The  money 
would  be  \ised  for  financial  relief  for  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  to 
provide  for  more  and  better  paid  and 
better  trained  teachers,  and  to  build  des- 
perately needed  classrooms.  The  bill  is 
also  designed  to  relieve  financial  difBcul- 
tles  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
medical  schools,  dental  schools,  nursing 
schools,  scientific  and  technological 
schools,  and  research  institutions  with 
scholarships  and  grants-in-aid  for  spe- 
cific training  and  research  projects. 
The  measure  provides  not  only  for  scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  mathematical 
training,  but  also  training  in  the  hu- 
manities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would  create  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  Na- 
tional Security  to  draw  a  plan  for  the 
allocation  of  the  educational  grants. 
This  Advisory  Council  would  be  com- 
posed of  12  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  with  regard  to  their  experi- 
ence in  the  relationship  of  education  to 
national  defense  and  national  security. 
Six  of  the  members  of  the  Council  must 
be  from  the  fields  of  education  and  re- 
search in  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
The  Council  would  be  required  to  allo- 
cate grants  to  meet  not  only  the  im- 
mediate but  also  long-range  requirements 
of  education  relating  to  national  defense 
and  national  security. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  our 
education  system  today  faces  the  great- 
est crisis  in  history.  The  measures 
which  we  have  taken  to  meet  this  crisis 
have  not  been  adequate.  Our  schools 
are  certainly  inadequate  in  number  and 
are  suffering  from  progressive  dilapida- 
tion. The  school  population  is  increas- 
ing at  an  overwhelming  rate.  Our  ele- 
mentary grades  are  filled  to  overflowing 
and  the  war  babies  are  now  overrunning 
our  high  schools. 

We  all  know  that  our  underpaid 
teachers  are  leaving  their  professions  by 
the  thousands  for  employment  that  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  families  in  accordance  with  rea- 
sonable living  standards.  Because  of  the 
low  prospective  salaries,  few  people  are 
In  training  to  become  teachers.  We  must 
prevent  this  exodus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  at  least  two  essential  condi- 
tions for  attracting  and  holding  able 
teachers.    First,  the  prestige  and  status 


of  teaehlng  must  be  comparable  to  other 
professions  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  community, 
the  teachers  themselves,  an^l  the  able 
young  people  who  are  choosfcig  careers. 
Secondly,  the  salary  structure  must  be 
high  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  com- 
pete effectively  with  other  fialds  bidding 
for  quality  manpower.  Teaching  must 
be  made  a  financially  comf<i-tabIe  pro- 
fession. My  proposal  tf  exacted  into 
law  would  give  our  teachers  the  recog- 
nition and  financial  sectirity  they 
deserve.  I 

We  are  likewise  facing  a  critical  situa- 
tion in  the  field  of  higher  ediKaticn.  Al- 
most twice  as  many  babies  \Jere  bom  in 
the  United  States  in  1956  as  i^  1936.  Yet 
these  born  in  the  late  thirtieslare  already 
straining  our  post-high-scnool  educa- 
tional resources  to  the  limit  bf  capacity. 
In  the  next  15  years  the  numtter  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  Ifil  and  24  will 
rise  by  more  than  10  millionj.  The  per- 
cent of  high-school  graduates  entering 
college  is  steadily  increasiiK.  Enroll- 
ments in  colleges  and  univef-sities  have 
increased  from  1.1  million jin  1930  to 
nearly  3.2  million  in  1956.  By  1970  en- 
rollments in  Institutions  of  fiigher  edu- 
cation are  expected  to  double,  and  may  go 
higher.  Nearly  all  of  our  colleges  are  in 
financial  trouble.  This  is  occ  jxrring  when 
the  Nation's  future  strength  ind  security 
demands  the  training  of  more  scientific 
and  professional  manpower— more  scien- 
tists, more  engineers,  more  physicists, 
more  chemists,  more  doctors  more  busi- 
ness and  professional  leaders ,  more  agri- 
culturists, and  more  skilled  workers. 
This  condition  must  be  chmged.  My 
bill  would  meet  this  challetge  without 
imposing  one  additional  dollar  on  the  tax 
biu'den  of  om:  already  heavikr  taxed  cit- 
izens or  on  our  heavily  taxefi  communi- 
ties in  the  48  States.  I 

This  whole  idea  of  dedicating  Federal 
land  resources  to  the  suppoit  of  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  our 
national  poUcies.  As  you'  know,  the 
ordinances  of  1783  and  1787j  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862,  and  other  laws,  taken  to- 
gether, have  dedicated  millions  of  acres 
of  public  lands  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  educational  in^itutions,  at 
all  levels.  And  the  Nation  [has  derived 
immense  benefits  from  these  federal  land 
grants  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  our  main  ofcpective  Is  to 
build  a  world  in  which  all  men  may  live 
together  In  peace.  But,  i|  we  are  to 
build  the  peace,  we  must  firit  be  able  to 
survive.  We  know  that  oijr  ability  to 
survive  In  this  era  of  aggiession  rests 
upon  our  ability  to  marshal  superior 
brainpower  against  the  bra|wn  of  over- 
whelznii^  numbers.  And  bur  edge  is 
slipping  away  as  our  education  system 
falls  further  and  further  behind  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  product  while 
Russia  is  pushing  her  educational  efforts 
to  unprecedented  heights.  One  field  in 
which  this  is  clearly  apparelit  is  that  of 
the  training  of  engineers  aad  scientists. 
Russia's  victory  In  the  race  Into  space 
confirms  this  fact.  J 

With  these  facts  in  mind  I  do  hope  the 
Congress  will  enact  my  bill  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  mom^t,  as  I  feel 
that  the  nontax  revenues  Irom  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  resources  of  our  outer 
Continental  Shelf  can  contribute  im- 
portantly to  meeting  the  heeds  of  Amer- 
ican education  and  to  building  the 
strength  and  secmity  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  thsit  the  develop- 
ment of  every  America^  boy  and  girl 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  hjis  or  her  capa- 
bilities will  add  overwhelmingly  to  the 
strength  of  our  democracy. 


Correctias  t!:c  loequitlcls  in  Our  Tax 
Stmctore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

V  OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  X  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOBJK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  Januaru  9. 195S 

Mr.  MuLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It 
was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee  In 
support  of  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced and  which  I  believe  will  help 
remove  the  blatant  inequities  in  our  tax 
structure.  Following  is|  my  testimony 
before  the  committee  Ini  support  of  my 
bill: 

Mr.  Mills.  The  first  witness  this  morning 
is  cur  friend,  the  Honorable  Abkaham  J. 
MuLTEE,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Multer,  althoi^h  we  know  you 
qiUte  well  and  favorably,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  record  wUl  you  pleaj«  give  your  name 
and  your  address  and  the  :apaclty  In  which 
you  appear. 

STATEMENT  OV  THE  RONOI  ABLE  ABSAHAK  J. 
MTTLTTE.  A  REPSESXNTATfVE  IN  CONCBXoS 
FXOM   THE  STATE   OF  NEW   TOKK 

Mr.  Mot-tek.  Thank  yoii,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  Abraham  J.  Multex,  a  Member  of  tho 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  13th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  | 

I  appear  this  morning  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  Is  very  much  [interested  In  the 
legislation  you  are  consldefing,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  you  briefly  jn  support  of  ser- 
eral  bills  I  have  introduce!!  on  the  subject. 
Before  I  conclude,  howeve",  I  would  like  to 
Indicate  generally  my  sup  port  of  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  by    Jther  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  >ermlt  me  to  take 
a  moment  to  extend  my  t  earty  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Wilbth  Mills,  and  to 
extend  to  him  my  very  bc<t  withes  for  what 
I  know  will  be  an  extension  of  his  rery  able 
and  distinguished  service.  At  the  same  time 
permit  me  to  echo  the  beautiful  sentiments 
that  he  and  our  other  colleaguefl  expressed 
upon  the  grievous  loss  that  all  of  us  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  our  very  good  friend 
and  colleague,   the   Honorable   Jere   Cocqjer. 

I  welcome  this  opp>ortuiilty  to  dlsctiss  be- 
fore your  committee  varlpus  proposals  for 
revtelng  the  Internal -revenue  laws.  These 
proposals  are  presented  Ih  the  interest  of 
helping  your  committee  achieve  Its  goal  of 
revising  the  tax  laws  In  order  to  obtain  a 
revenue  system  which  ls[  fairer  and  more 
equitable. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement,  copies  of 
which  have  been  submitved  to  your  clerk 
for  distribution  among  ihe  members.  If 
you  believe  It  will  save  tine,  I  will  submit 
the  statement  for  your  [record  and  then 
briefly  summarize  each  of  the  proposals  that 
I  have  advocated  In  my  formal  statement. 

Mr.  Mills.  Without  obj^tlon,  your  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  re  cord  at  this  point. 


1958 

(The  startemeat  IB  a»  f  oa«w« : ) 

"STATEMEirr  OF  BSFXXSENTATIVE  ABCAHAIC  J. 
MXTLTn,  or  NKW  TOEK,  BXrOXX  THE  HOT7SK 
COMMTrTKE  OS  WATS  AMD  MEANS,  JANT7AST 
9.    1988 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, bafoxe  proceeding  with  my  statement, 
permit  me  to  take  a  moment  to  extend  my 
very  hearty  congratulations  to  the  new 
chairman  of  this  coaunittee,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Miuji.  and  to  extend  to  him  my  very 
best  wishes  for  what  I  know  will  be  an  ex- 
tenfion  oX  his  very  aJale  and  distinguished 
service. 

"At  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  echo  the 
beautiful  sentiments  that  he  and  our  other 
colleagues  expressed  upon  the  grievous  loss 
we  all  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  our 
very  good  friend  and  coUea^ue,  the  Honor- 
able Jere  Cooper. 

"I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
before  your  committee  varioios  proposals  for 
revising  the  internal  revenue  laws.  These 
proposals  are  presented  in  the  interest  of 
helping  your  committee  achieve  its  goal  of 
revising  the  tax  laws  In  order  to  obtain  a 
revenue  system  which  is  fairer  and  more 
equitable.  I  win  dlsctiss  separately  each  of 
my  proposals,  and  conclude  with  a  brief 
summary  of  them. 

"Removal  of  tax  exemption  of  interest  on 
certain  local  bonds,  H.  B.  SOI 

"In  connection  with  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds,  let  me  turn  to  a  section  at  our  tax 
laws  which  has  lad  to  abuse  by  certain  local 
govemmentH.  The  practice  to  which  I  refer 
is  tiiat  the  local  governments  Issuirg  tax- 
exempt  mimlcipal  revenue  tends,  which  are 
used  to  finance  building  of  industrial  plants, 
and  which  do  not  pledge  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Issuing  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment at  principal  and  Interest. 

"Although  the  principle  of  State  sover- 
eignty may  be  sufficient  Justification  to  allow 
tax  exemption  of  State  and  local  bonds.  I 
believe  the  practice  of  some  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  perverting  tills  principle.  The 
exemption  la  unfair  to  private  business  wliich 
must  provide  its  own  capital.  Its  own  tax- 
paying  plant,  etc.,  in  competition  with  a 
plant  provided  by  government  which  can 
make  up  its  losses  through  taxation  and  is 
exempt  from  local  taxes.  The  widespread 
use  of  this  device  to  attract  relocation  of  in- 
dustry from  other  States  into  their  own  lo- 
cal areas  could  result  in  the  deterioration  or 
destruction  of  established  industrial  areas. 

"On  several  earUer  occasions  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  gotten  into  financial 
dilBculty  by  attempting  to  promote  industry 
In  this  way.  Such  a  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced as  a  result  of  the  post-Civil  War  sub- 
sidies to  railroads  financed  through  State  and 
local  bonds.  Another  was  the  experience  at 
munidpaUties  In  loaning  credit  for  real 
estate  development  in  the  lS20's.  Defatitt 
on  such  bonds  dangerously  Impairs  the  credit 
of  municipalities  concerned. 

"Permit  me  to  make  clear  that  my  bill 
does  not  seek  to  take  away  tax  exemption 
from  all  State  and  local  bonds.  It  is  directed 
only  against  bonds  issued  in  connection  with 
private  enterprise  which  ie  privately  owned 
and  which  is  not  secured  by  the  general 
credit  of  the  Issuing  governmental  unit. 
Today,  many  locaUtles  are  Issuing  bonds  for 
private  purposes  without  pledging  govern- 
mental credit  in  connection  therewith.  The 
only  obligation  of  the  locality  in  connectioa 
with  those  bonds  Is  to  pay  to  the  bondholders 
prlncipcU  and  interest  only  ao,  if.  and  when, 
the  principal  and  interest  is  paid  to  the  lo- 
cality by  the  private  enterprise.  This  is  aa 
evasioii,  it  not  aa  actiua  perversion,  of  the 
intent  of  the  law. 

"Liberalization  of  the  dedwetkm  for  eiiiid- 
ear*  expenses,  U.  U.  902 
•"When  the  tax  laws  were  completely  re- 
vised In  1854,  some  recognition  was  given 
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the  working  women  and  working  widowers 
who  incurred  expenses  for  the  care  of  a  chi&X 
while  working.  That  liberalization  9l  the 
law  allows  the  working  parent  to  deduct  up 
to  $609  a  year  for  ehlUi-care  expenses  U  they 
are  incurred  to  allow  the  parent  to  work. 
Kxpenses  in  excess  of  9600  are  not  allowed. 
This  limitation  is  Imposed  regardless  at  the 
number  of  dependents  for  whom  the  child 
care  is  fvirnlshed.  A  widow  who  has  3  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  is  limited  to  a 
deduction  of  only  $11.54  a  week.  In  many 
cases  that  may  only  amount  to  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  children.  Evem 
WiMve  is  the  fact  that  an  $11.54  deduction 
wiU  amount  to  a  tax  saving  of  less  than  $3 
a  week.  I  propose  that  the  limitation  to  the 
deduction  be  more  reallstlcaUy  set  at  92.500 
or  50  percent  of  the  working  parent's  Income 
Irom  salnjJBs  or  wages  or  from  a  trade  or 
business,  whichever  is  less. 
"Tax-exemption  of  compensation  of  Armed 

Forces  serving  outside  the  United  States, 

H.  R.  803 

"Many  of  our  young  men  are  making  great 
sacrifices  by  protecting  our  military  Interests 
outside  the  continental  United  States.  They 
are  separated  from  their  families  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  while  they  serve  their 
country.  Some  recognition  should  be  given 
them  by  exempting  part  of  their  Income  from 
taxation.  Specifically,  I  propose  that  up  to 
C2,000  of  compensation  received  by  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Jtorces  for  serv- 
fces  performed  outside  the  United  States 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

"It  doesnt  seem  fair  when  we  consider 
that  a  civilian  employed  by  private  Industry 
who  works  overseas  pa3r8  no  Federal  Income 
tax  on  his  talary,  up  to  $20,000  a  year,  if  he 
remains  hi  that  foreign  country  for  a  period 
of  17  months  out  of  18;  but  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  whose  earnings  are  usuaUy 
much  less  than  civilians  employed  overseas, 
must  pay  tax  on  his  income.  I  realize  that 
tor  part  of  the  time  since  1950  compensation 
to  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  combat  zone  was 
tax-exempt.  This  bill  would  extend  this 
principle  to  aU  overseas  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"Exclusion  of  interest  on  veterans  loans  bear- 
ing no  more  than  3\^  percent  interest, 
H.  R.  804 

"It  is  a  generaUy  known  fact  that  the  vet- 
eran home-loan  program  has  been  on  a  de- 
cline for  some  time.  Few  people  would  quar- 
rel with  the  statement  that  a  basic  reason 
for  this  decline  Is  that  lenders  are  not  willing 
to  loan  at  the  rate  of  4',i  percent  interest. 
In  many  cases  lenders'  margin  of  profit  on 
loans  at  this  rate  would  be  too  low  to  main- 
tain a  sound  financial  business. 

"If  we  are  going  to  assure  the  veterans  that 
they  will  be  able  to  derive  the  benefits  which 
were  designed  for  them  through  legislation 
which  set  up  the  home-loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram, we  must  provide  to  the  financial  Insti- 
tution some  incentive  to  lend  money  to  vet- 
erans at  a  Idw  rate  of  Interest.  An  incentive 
could  be  created  by  allowing  tax -exemption 
to  the  lenders  on  the  interest  earned  on  these 
loans.  However,  with  this  liberal  treatment 
af  the  hstesest,  I  believe  tliat  we  should  ex- 
pect many  financial  institutions  to  lend  at 
3^^  percent  interest  and  stiU  make  an  ade- 
xiuate  profit  on  operations.  Therefore,  L 
■would  restrict  the  tax  exemption  to  Ixsans 
which  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which,  does  not 
exceed  3  Vi  percent. 

"This  bill  is  identical  in  form  to  that  whlcli 
was  introduced  by  our  very  difitinguished  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  Kxogh,  who  is  also 
an  able  and  active  member  of  this  impartaat 
committee. 

"Mestrictions  on  markin^t,  etc,  oa  wuM  t» 
taxpayers,  H.  jB.  ••& 
■■l*l»  proposal,  which  I  shall  now  outHne. 
wni  not  affect  the  revenues  of  tiie  Gorem- 
ment  nor  cbenge  our  basic  tax  structure,  but 
wUl  assure  the  taxpayer  that  the  personal 


mture  of  hft  income  or  tax  IlsMXI^  will  not 
be  violated  through  eorrespoaMtene*  sent  to 
tbe  taxpayer  by  the  Government.  My  pro- 
posal speclflcany  pnTvidee  that  comnninlca- 
tlens  relating  to  the  ineome  tax  which  are 
mailed  to  the  taxpayer  shall  not  bear  oa  the 
outer  eeveriag  any  nuMrtilnga  wbteh  would 
disclose  Information  concerning  the  tax- 
payer's income  or  tax  Uablttty.  This  will 
eliminate,  for  example,  any  possibility  of 
duplicating  our  experience  several  years  ago 
In  regard  to  the  Income  tax  returns  mailed 
to  the  taxpayers.  These  returns  were  mailed 
in  a  package  which  bore  various  colored 
stripes  on  the  outside.  These  colors  indi- 
cated generally  the  Income  level  of  the  tax- 
pajrer.  Although  this  was  innocently  done 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  process- 
ing control  purposes,  it  shows  how  certain 
undesirable  featm-es  can  creep  Into  our  tax 
system  inadvertently.  This  Is  the  type  of 
occurrence  that  my  proposal  wUl  prevent  in 
the  future. 

"The  fact  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  discontinued  this  obnoxious  practice 
should  no*  deter  you  from  writing  Into  the 
tax  law  the  prohibition  contemplated  by  my 
bill.  It  has  been  done  once.  It  may  be  done 
ac^lB,  and  the  Congress  should  make  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition. 

"Statement  of  transportation  charge  and  tax 
to  be  furnished  by  the  setter  of  property 
to  the  purchaser.  H.  R.  808 

"This  proposal  for  tax  revision  Is  con- 
cerned with  transactions  in  which  tlie  seller 
of  property  collects  from  the  purchaser 
charges  for  transportation  of  the  property 
and  the  tax  thereon.  In  such  a  case  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  require  the  seUer  to  furnish 
the  purchaser  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  transportation  charges  subject  to 
the  transportation  tax  and  also  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed.  Special  pkrovislons  should  be 
made  to  enable  the  buyer  of  the  propoty 
to  collect  treble  damages  If  the  seller  charges 
blm  more  than,  the  actual  transportation 
costs  plus  tax.  The  Federal  Government  may 
sue  for  treble  amotmt  plus  $500  costs  if  the 
buyer  does  not  do  so  within  2  years. 

"Exemption  of  pension  payments  received  by 
retired  United  States  Government  em- 
ployees, H.  R.  807 

"It  has  long  been  believed  that  most 
people  should  retire  at  65  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, every  day  more  and  more  people  eligible 
for  retirement  refuse  to  quit  because  they 
ftaid  that  their  pension  wiU  be  inadequate  to 
live  on.  Especially  is  this  true  for  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  finds  that  his  small 
annuity  is  further  reduced  by  income  taxes. 
"Anyone  who  retires  on  a  pension  or  an- 
mUty  ot  $3,000v  94,000.  er  96,900  will  usually 
be  forced  to  Uve  on  an  income  considerably 
less  than  his  former  tneome.  SteadUy  rising 
living  costs  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  WiU  make  life  In  the  late  years  of  life 
an  even  more  unpleasant  prospect.  There- 
fore, the  Government  should  not  place  far- 
ther obstacles  in  the  way  by  taxing  the 
small  income  of  these  people  during  the  de- 
clining ytax*  of  their  lives  when  their  ex- 
penses are  especially  high.  Ratlier,  the  Oov- 
ernmsnt  should  encourage  its  people  to 
retire  and  take  steps  to  ixmorm  financial 
Independence  In  their  old  aga.  Exemption 
of  Government  employees'  penston  payments 
Ttxjm  the  Income  tax  will  provide  a  long  step 
in  tlie  right  direction. 

"r  do  not  urge  here  that  the  Congress 
shouM  restore  to  all  annuitants  the  same 
purchasing  power  they  once  had.  but  it  can 
and  should  allow  them  the  same  tax  bene- 
ftts  that  It  allows  others  who  draw  pensions 
Ttam  the  Federal  Treasury.  For  example, 
pensions  paid  under  the  railroad-retirement 
and  social-security  {ungrams  are  exempt 
from  an  Federal  mcome  taxea,  As  an  mus- 
tration  of  how  this  dlscrtmlnatee  against  the 
retired  Federal  Government  employee.  I  call 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  while  a  retired  rail-  "The  results  of  a  survey  condticted  about 

way  worker  enjoys  this  tax  relief  for  his  6  years  ago  by  the  United  States  pepartment 

pension,  the  retired  railway  postal  employee  of  Labor  showed  that  an  urban  j  family  of  4 

who  may  have  worked  right  beside  him,  en-  required  from  $3,812  to  $4,454  io  maintain 

Joys  no  such  relief.    This  discrimination  can-  an  adequate  standard  of  living.    With  an  in 
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not  be  Justified.  Therefore,  my  proposal  is 
Introduced  to  promote  equity  where  there  is 
need  for  It. 

"Tax  deduction  for  certain  educational 
expenditures,  H.  R.  808 

"In  recent  months  we  have  been  hearing 
increasingly  alarming  discussions  of  our  fail- 
ure to  compete  with  the  Soviets  in  the  train- 
ing of  scientists  and  engineers.  Not  only  do 
wc  face  a  continuing  shortage  In  these  fields, 
but  we  face  possible  deterioration  of  edu- 
cation In  other  fields.  Including  the  humani- 
ties and  the  teaching  profession — fleids 
Which  a  cultured  country  like  ours  cannot 
neglect.  This  crisis  calls  for  an  improve- 
ment In  the  financial  condition  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

"At  the  present  time,  over  half  of  the 
qualified  high-school  graduates  are  not  en- 
rolling in  college.  Although  various  reasons 
contribute  to  the  failure  of  some  of  these 
high-school  graduates  to  enter  college,  the 
majority  of  them  are  held  back  by  a  lack  of 
funds. 

"Most  parents,  unless  they  are  In  a  very 
high  Income  class,  know  only  too  well  the 
financial  drain  and  burden  of  the  cost  of 
sending  their  children  to  college.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  sending  a  child  to  college  today  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,500  a  year.  This  means 
that  an  expenditure  of  about  $6,000  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  one  child  a  4-year  college 
educ?.t'on.  Still  worse,  the  taxpayer  must 
earmark  an  even  greater  amount  of  gross 
earnings  for  this  purpose,  because  this  $6,000 
must  come  from  Income  after  taxes.  How 
then  can  we  expect  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  when  we  realize  that 
the  average  family  Income  is  only  about 
$5,000  a  year?  Some  of  these  parents  of 
average  family  Income  may  be  able  to  save, 
through  self-sacrifice,  enough  in  a  lifetime  to 
send  one  child  through  college,  but  how 
about  the  parent  who  has  more  than  one 
child? 

"That  Is  why  I  believe  we  should  allow  a 
deduction  to  parents  for  educational  ex- 
penses incurred.  In  excess  of  the  $600  per- 
sonal exemption  (or  the  $800  as  I  propose  in 
my  bUl.  H.  R.  809),  for  children  they  are 
sending  to  a  college  or  university.  That 
certainly  is  not  giving  a  taxpayer  something 
for  nothing,  but  rather  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  some  parent  who  is  trying  to  give 
his  child  ah  education  to  enable  him  to 
compete  in  the  world  and  to  contribute  his 
share  to  our  advancement  of  knowledge, 
whether  It  be  in  the  sciences,  in  business,  or 
in  teaching. 

"For  the  average  taxpayer  who  earns  $5.- 
000  and  spends  $1.C00  a  year  on  his  son's 
college  education,  the  Treasury  would  lose 
$180  for  the  year  if  personal  exemptions  re- 
main at  $600  and  only  $140  if  the  personal 
exemptions  are  raised  to  $800.  This  tem- 
porary loss  in  revenue  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  taxation  of  higher  earnings  of  the 
child  later  in  life  and  by  the  enhanced  con- 
tribution he  or  she  will  make  to  our  scien- 
tific and  cultural  advancement. 

"Increase  in  personal  exemptions,  H.  R.  809 
"An  Increase  fn  the  present  $600  deduction 
allowed  for  personal  exemptions  would  add 
considerably  to  the  degree  of  fairness  and 
equity  of  our  tax  system.  The  Federal  In- 
com*?  tax  has  long  been  recognized  as  po- 
tentially the  fairest  tax  to  Impose,  because 
with  Its  progresslvlty  features  the  burden  of 
taxes  is  placed  in  accordance  with  the  tax- 
payer's financial  ability  to  pay  the  taxes. 
However,  when  personal  exemptions  are  so 
low  that  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  upon 
persons  whose  incomes  are  below  a  level  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  minimum  standard  of 
living,  the  tax  ceases  to  be  fairly  Imposed. 


creased  cost  of  living  since  tha|  time,  that 
income  must  be  considered  inadequate 
today.  Nevertheless,  our  lncom$  tax  begins 
to  operate  on  incomes  far  below  these  levels. 
For  example,  before  the  family  ( »f  4  reaches 
an  income  of  $75  a  week  the  <  3overnment 
takes  a  cut.  In  fact,  this  fami  y,  with  av- 
erage deductions,  pays  the  Govei  nment  $222 
a  year  in  income  taxes.  A  ta  x  structure 
which  imposes  such  a  burden  ( >n  a  family 
with  less  than  $4,000  a  year  Incoiie  certainly 
is  net  in  accordance  with  flnanc  al  capacity. 

"The  situation  is  even  more  aci  ite  when  we 
realize  that  the  same  family  taut  t  pay  a  pro- 
poition  of  his  Income  in  other  F<  deral,  State, 
and  local  taxes. 

"Besides  benefiting  the  low-lm  ;ome  groups 
the  increase  in  personal  exemptlc  ns  will  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  Governn  lent  and  the 
general  economy.  By  releasing  millions  of 
low-income  taxpayers  from  the  t  ax  rolls,  ad- 
ministrative work  in  the  Inten  lal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  reduced  and  a  number  of 
employees  who  would  otherwise  ]  rocess  these 
returns  will  be  able  to  devote  n  ore  time  to 
the  returns  based  on  the  large  Ini  :omes. 

'•The  general  economy  will  be  1  eneflted  be- 
cr.iice  a  large  part  of  the  tax  sav  ngs  to  indi- 
viduals will  go  into  the  hands  o|  the  income 
groups  who  spend  virtually  all  lof  their  in- 
coia?.  This  additional  spendii  g  by  these 
groups  will  stimulate  the  econoi  ly  generally 
and  help  those  segments  of  t  le  economy 
which  are  burdened  by  excess  1  iventorles — 
thereby  alleviating  one  of  the  j  rime  causes 
of  a  recession  or  depression.  Wl  th  the  pres- 
ent slackening  in  the  economy,  t  tils  stimula- 
tion would  unquestionably  be  ti  nely. 

"The  argument  that  millions  <  f  Americans 
will  no  longer  feel  that  they  hai  e  a  personal 
interest  in  their  country's  Goverr  ment  unless 
they  pay  a  tax  dissolves  In  the  1  ght  of  real- 
ism. The  American  people  are  profoundly 
patrict'.c.  They  are  aware  of  th  s  purpose  of 
their  Government,  the  needs  ol  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  neither  can  be  fulfilled 
without  tax  money.  Furthermoi  e,  even  with 
such  a  waiver  of  income-tax  payi  lents  to  the 
Federal  Government,  they  will  s  ilU  be  bear- 
ing their  share  of  other  taxes  1  ;vled  on  all 
levels.  For  the  great  majority  c  f  these  peo- 
ple, this  will  mean  more  than  Ju  it  a  removal 
from  the  tax  rolls.  It  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  few  more  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

"A3  a  final  point,  I  wish  to  s  ate  that  we 
must  not  consider  the  savings  ;o  the  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  this  incr  jase  in  per- 
fconai  exemptions  as  an  equiva  lent  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Treasury.  As  a  re  mlt  of  addi- 
tional spending  created  by  thea  *  savings  to 
individuals,  more  business  and  Jobs  will  be 
created,  thereby  Increasing  the  bi  is$  on  which 
the  existing  taxes  can  be  impose  1.  This  will 
prove  beneficial  to  the  Treasurj . 

"Tax-exemption  of  interest  on  se  -ies  E  bonds, 
H.R.2481 

"Tn  the  face  of  a  decline  in  Individuals' 
holdings  of  series  E  bonds  large]  ^  as  a  result 
of  a  hlgii  rate  of  redemption  of  tl  e  bonds,  the 
Congress  Increased  the  interest  rates  on 
series  E  bonds  in  April  1957.  : 'he  new  In- 
terest rate  on  the  bonds  held  to  maturity  was 
rrlred  to  3 ",4  percent.  Now,  contrast  that 
yield  with  the  nearly  4-percent  i  ate  on  large 
blocks  of  refunding  Issues  of  United  States 
marketable  securities  last  year  (1957).  Or 
contrast  it  with  the  4 "/a -percent  yield  on 
prime  corporate  bonds.  Furtt  ermore,  the 
interest  rate  on  these  series  E  1  tonds  is  less 
than  that  on  many  of  the  Sta  e  and  local 
bonds,  on  which  the  Interest  is  tax  exempt. 
The  average  Interest  yield  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  tax-exempt  State  and  local 
bonds  In  November  1957  was  ab  }ut  3%  per- 
cent.   Savings  in  m^ny  of  the  savings  and 


loan  associations  are  eamii^g  4  percent  in- 
terest and  more. 

"We  cannot  expect  that  t)ie  sales  of  series 
E  bonds  will  be  able  to  compete  with  other 
tax-exempt  bonds  yielding  $3  much  or  more 
than  the  series  E  bonds,  or  jwlth  other  Gov- 
ernment securities  yielding  |ln  many  cases  4 
percent,  or  with  other  hlghdr  yielding  forms 
of  investment  or  saving.  We  must  give  some 
incentive  to  potential  purchasers  of  these 
bonds  if  we  expect  them  to  hold  on  to  the 
bonds.  One  very  effective  'way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  allow  the  taxpalrer  a  tax  exemp- 
tion on  the  interest  earned  on  the  bonds. 

"I  would  suggest,  however,  that  if  the 
bonds  are  redeemed  prior  ts  maturity  date, 
the  Interest  would  be  taxalile.  This  would 
reduce  the  high  rate  of  redrraptlon  of  series 
E  bonds  and  sa/e  the  Tre^iury  Department 
millions  of  dollars  through  ri  Kluctlon  of  cleri- 
cal work  and  costs  of  printi:  ig  the  bonds  and 
through  reduced  payments  to  the  banks  for 
their  handling  costs. 

"The  members  of  this  cojomlttee  may  re- 
call that  when  you  were  considering  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  I  testified  urging  a 
higher  interest  rate  on  ccrl  tz  E  bonds  than 
was  advocated  by  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  committee  in  Its  Judgment  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"I  am  in  the  unhappy  position  of  being 
able  to  say  to  you  today,  ']  told  you  so.'  I 
predicted  that  the  Increase  of  interest  rate 
advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  not  increase  the  sale  of  E-bonds  and 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  Ircentive  to  cause 
the  holders  of  those  bonds  to  retain  them 
rather  than  cash  them  In^  At  that  time, 
the  redemption  of  E-bonds  \ras  exceeding  the 
amount  of  sales.  Since  the  Increase  in  the 
interest  rate,  the  situation  has  gotten  worse 
and  today  the  redemption  ef  E-bonds  is  far 
greater,  both  in  aggregate  I  amount  and  in 
percentage,  than  it  was  prior  to  the  increase 
of  rates,  and  It  is  even  far  greater  today  than 
it  was  then.  In  relation  to  th0  sale  of  E-bonds. 

"The  one  thing  all  economists  agree  upon 
Is  that  savings  are  the  greatest  bulwark 
against  Infiatlon.  Historically,  Government 
savings  bonds  always  paid  an  Interest  rate 
higher  than  otherwise  a  rallable  to  the 
prospective  saver.  That  wis  the  incentive 
which  caused  millions  of  Americans  to  put 
their  money  into  savings  bands  and  to  leave 
it  there.  If  we  expect  the  American  people 
to  resume  that  type  of  saving,  the  Congress 
must  give  them  the  Incentli^e.  In  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose  is  to  grant  tix  exemption  to 
those  earnings,  if  the  bonCs  are  held  until 
maturity. 

"Tax  relief  for  small  husit  ess.  H.  R.  5631 

"My  final  suggestion  migl  it  easily  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important. 

"In  the  light  of  the  current  rate  of  fail- 
ures of  small  business  and  t|ie  general  slump 
in  our  economy,  there  is  great  urgency  that 
the  inequitable  burden  of  taxation  presently 
levied  on  small  businesses  jbe  mitigated. 

"This  conclusion  emerges  from  studies 
conducted  by  the  Small  Biisiness  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  experience  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  Is  no  different  from  that  ot 
the  members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  on  which  It  has  Iseen  my  pleasure 
to  serve  for  many  years.  Our  committee 
has  received  considerable  tistlmony  on  this 
subject.  We  have  been  in  (very  part  of  the 
country.  The  cry  is  pen  latent  and  gets 
stronger  and  stronger  for  this  relief.  The 
testimony  indicating  its  req  ilrement  Is  over- 
whelming. 

"On  November  22,  1957,  our  committee 
met  in  executive  session  in  Washington  and 
again  considered  this  imaortant  subject. 
There  was  almost  a  full  attendance  at  that 
meeting  and  after  we  arrived  at  our  deci- 
sion the  absentees  were  coctacted  and  they, 
too,   agreed   to   our   deternLlnation.     I  can 
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therefore  say  to  thl»  eomndttee  that  it  wae, 
and  I  believe  it  still  is,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee that  ttiis  Congress  enact  legislation 
granting  tax  relief  to  snudl  bxislness. 

"It  waa  further  agreed  at  that  time  that 
we  would  try  to  work  out  a  bill  which  every 
member  of  the  committee  would  support, 
taking  as  a  basis  for  our  consideration  H.  R. 
6631.  introduced  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  the  Honorable 
WiLLrAM  S.  HrLL,  of  Colorado.  The  final 
draft  of  that  bill  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 
I,  for  one,  and  I  believe  most,  If  not  all, 
oir  my  Democratic  eolheaguss  on  that  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  support  Mr.  Btu.'n 
Mil,  H.  R.  5431,  and  urge  its  enactment. 
The  HIU  bill  went  a  Uttle  further  than  the 
recoiiunen«latlons  of  tHe  President's  Cablnet^ 
Committee.  If  we  can't  get  the  Hill  bill, 
then  I  urge  as  a  minimum  the  reconunendm- 
tlons  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Conunlttee. 
It  is  unimportant  whose  recommendations 
we  take  or  follow.  What  Is  Important  is 
that  small  business  leoks  to  vm  for  relief, 
without  which  It  cannot  surrive. 

"This  tax  relief  wlU  not  only  right  an  un- 
fair tax  stnicttR^,  it  will  retnvlgorate  cosi- 
petition  and  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
systsn.  It  constitutes  one  positive  step  in 
halting  the  present  trend  toward  glantian^ 
In  our  econonay. 

'Summarff 

"In  conclusion  I  would  lllu  to  summarize 
the  various  proposals  I  have  made  here  to- 
day in  the  interest  of  a  more  equitable  in- 
come-tax structure  for  the  American  tax- 
payers: 

"1.  Deny  exempt  fon  to  Interest  on  State 
and  local  bonds  Issued  in  connection  with 
acquisition,  etc.,  of  property  which  Is  oper- 
ated by  a  nonpublic  enterprise  If  the  obli- 
gation is  not  seciu'ed  by  the  general  credit 
of  the  governmental  unit  Issuing  it.  H.  R. 
801. 

"2.  Liberalize  the  tax  deduction  aDowed  a 
woman  or  a  widower  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ent children  to  enable  the  parent  to  work. 
The  present  limitation  of  $600  deduction 
should  be  increased  to  $2,500  or  50  p>ercent 
of  the  income  of  the  taxpayer,  whicbevor  is 
lower.     H.  R.  802. 

•*3.  Exempt  from  taxation  the  first  $7,000 
•  f  compensation  received  by  members  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Armed  Forces  for  active  serv- 
ices performed  outside  the  continental 
United  States.     H.  R.  809. 

"4.  Exclude  from  gross  income  the  Inter- 
est on  veterans  loans  on  which  the  Interest 
does  not  exceed  9^  percent.     W.  R.  804. 

"5.  Prohibit  any  markings,  etw.,  ea  com- 
munications relating^  to  Income  tax  whlsh 
are  mailed  to  a  taxpayer  which  disclose  in- 
formation concerning  the  Income  or  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayn-.     H.  R.  808. 

"6.  Require  seller  of  property  to  fumteta 
purchaser  a  statement  of  transportatloa 
chw^e  and  tax  sought  to  be  collected  by 
seller.    H.  R.  80$. 

"T.  Exempt  from  income  tax,  the  retfre- 
ment,  anniEtty.  and  pension  payments  by  tbm 
United  Statss  Govcsmnent  to  its  emi^oyees. 
H.  R  807. 

"8.  Allow  a  deduction  by  the  taxpayer  for 
expenses  Incmrred  on  belkalf  c€  a  dependent 
fbr  educational  expenses  whHe  attending  » 
college  or  university.  The  expenses  should, 
be  deductible  to  the  extent  they  exceed  the 
persDUKl  exemption  allowed  tlie  taxpayer  on 
liehalf  of  the  dependent.     H.  R.  SAB. 

"a.  Increase  from  $000  to  $800  the  per- 
sonal sxemylluns  alloweA  the  taxpsTer  toar 
hiaoaaif,.  Us  apovMi,.  aack  d^^ndsat*.  &.  B. 
8QtL 

**1iOl  Rkolude  frona  taxable  tacomv  the  in/' 
terest  en  all  sbIbs  K  bonds  held  to  maturity;.. 
H.  R.  2481. 

"U.  Oranft  $ik  seftaf  to*  nndft  koataeaa  in 
ants  to  Brioiaiiae  hix  tax  bnadena  and  glw 
him  a  fairer  opportunity  to  compete  with 
big  bxislness.    H.  R.  5631. 


"liC.  Chafrman,  T  thatdt  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  your  committee 
and  give  you  asy  views  on  this  important 
legislation." 

Mr.  MxTLTBi.  The  bilTs  that  I  refer  to,  MT. 
Chairman  and  memtjers  of  the  committee, 
are  not  necessarily  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance but  for  convenience  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  introduced  and 
numbered   consecutively  by  bill   number. 

The  first  of  these  bills  is  H.  R.  801.  That 
bill  seeks  to  deny  exemption  to  Interest  on 
State  and  local  bonds  issued  In  connection 
with  ths  acquisition  of  property  whicb  is 
operated  for  a  nonpublic  pxirpose  by  a  non- 
pabllo  enterprise.  It  is  limited  to  those  in- 
stances where  the  credit  of  the  State  or 
municipality  Is  not  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  or  the  Interest. 

I  know  this  committee  has  considered  this 
problem  once  before,  and  on  representations 
that  it  was  likely  to  Interfere  with  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  of  public  authorities,  that 
provision  was  eliminated  from  the  bill  that 
was  being  considered  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  this  bill 
is  not  intended  to  affect  any  public  purpose, 
or  sny  authority,  agency.  State,  or  locality. 
It  is  Intended  solely  to  eltmiruite  ths  tax 
exemption  feature  of  a  bond,  which  la  Issued 
as  a  bond  In  form  only,  of  a  municipality  or 
locality,  and  which  Is  not  actually  a  bond 
for  municipal  purposes. 

There  are  many  instances  throughout  the 
country  where  boiuls  are  being  Issued  pre- 
sumably guaranteed  by  the  municipality 
and  thus  get  Ux  exemption.  The  obliga- 
tion of  the  murUclpality  is  limited  to  col- 
lecting and  paying  whatever  it  may  receive. 
in  other  words,  they  wiU  bring  a  commercial 
enterprise  Into  the  community  and  In  order 
to  bring  the  enterprise  tn  they  will  under- 
write the  bond  of  the  private  enterprise,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  undertaking  to  be  the 
coUector  of  the  amortization  and  interest 
as,  if  and  when  the"  private  enterprise  may 
esm  it  and  pay  it  to  the  municipality,  and 
then  they  pay  it  over  to  the  bondholders. 
That  la  an  evasion  of  the  Intent  at  the  law, 
I  think,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FORSHO.  I  believe  what  you  are  refer- 
ring to  are  theaa  cases  where  some  of  the 
States  have  been  luring  some  of  oiur  textile 
plants  out  of  New  England. 

Mr.  MtTLTKR.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRAND.  And  I  understand  yonr  prc*- 
Ifem  and  I  agree  with  yotu 

lar.  Biui.Txa.  It  Is  happening  throughout 
the  oouirtry  where  Industry  la  Ixn-ed  Into  a 
community  and  the  general  public  is  given. 
the  Idea  that  they  are  buying  a  munlctpal 
bond,  when,  tn  fact,  they  are  buying  nothing 
but  a  bond  which  provides  that  If  and  when 
lomething  is  paid  to  the  municipality.  It 
wlU  be  paid  over  to  the  bondholder. 

The  second  of  the  bills  I  will  refer  to  is 
H.  R.  ns.  There  I  seek  to  liberaUas  the  tax 
eteffuctlan  allowed  a  woman  or  a  widower  for 
the  care  of  dependent  children,  money  q>ent 
in  order  to  enable  the  parent  to  work.  Now. 
you  have  already  covered  that  by  granting  a 
$800  deduction  by  present  law.  I  seek  to 
Inercase  that. 

hit.  RxED.  May  I  ask  a  question  there?  I 
waa  goinf^  to  Interrupt  a  Uttle  earlier  when, 
you  were  speaking  about  yonr  industries 
BovlBg  from  the  North  to  the  South.  It  will 
■ot  be  long^  before  they  will  be  lurinit  th» 
imliiB tiles  from  the  South  into  the  foreign 
countzies,.  on  sccount  of  the  labor  differen- 
tials and.  many  other  advantages.  I  Just 
want  to  taring  ttiat  in.  because  Just  aa  sur» 
ac  I  sit  here  that  win  be  done. 

lift;  MVE.TXB.  What  yon  say.  ^r.  Is  true:. 

I  tMnfc  the  secontl  of  ths  blHe  I  reflervad 
to  needs  no  tartMa  explanation.  I  urge  that 
«M  9fi&>  deduction  now  aUowed  to  a  widow 
or  widower  where  they  must  bring  in  ha^ 
to  take  care  of  small  children,  minor  child- 
ren, while  they  seek  a  livelihood  for  them- 


selres  and  tAe  elilMrem,  shooM  be  inctcaaed 
BO  as  to  be  made  a  reallstle  sum  mors  eom- 
nsensxu^te  with  wbat  tbey  must  actually  pay. 
I  believe  yon  will  all  agree  it  is  impossible  to 
employ  a  caretaker  for  children  for  $800  a 
year.  That  deduction  Is  hardly  enough  to 
take  eare  of  the  item  whlsh  must  be  paid 
ont  by  the  widow  or  widower  who  must  work 
to  support  and  maintain  the  home  for  him- 
self or  herself  and  their  children. 

The  third  of  my  bills  Is  803,  and  there  I 
seek  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation  for 
the  first  $2,000  of  compensation  received  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while  serving 
abroad.  I  t^ink  that  you  win  agree  that  it 
is  quite  \infair  that  a  businessman  can  go 
abroad  and  If  he  stays  abroad  for  17  out  of  18 
moirths,  his  earnings  outside  of  the  country 
are  tax  exempt,  while  the  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  who  we  send  and  who  has  no 
choice  as  to  where  he  will  go,  does  not  have 
that  same  advantage.  The  advantage  to  the 
businessman  is  limited  to  $20,000.  My  bill  is 
murh  more  modest.  It  exempts  only  the 
first  $3,000. 

H.  R.  804  seeks  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  Interest  on  veterans'  loans  on  which 
the  interest  does  not  exceed  3'/^  percent. 
Our  very  dlstingutshed  colleague  (Mr. 
Keogh)  Joined  tne  in  Introducing  that  bill 
In  the  last  Congress,  and  we  introduced  it 
again  in  this  Congress.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  an  incentive  to  mortgage  lenden  to 
make  more  loans  to  the  veterans.  The  loss 
in  revenue  will  be  very  small. 

If  we  enact  a  bill  such  as  this,  the  veteran 
will  get  the  benefit  of  a  Syj  percent  Interest 
mortgage,  and  a  lender  will  make  it  because 
the  income  of  that  S^A  perceirt  would  be  tax 
exempt.  Now,  I  do  not  suggest  that  if  the 
veterans'  mortgage  bears  4  or  4%  or  more 
percent  that  you  then  exempt  the  first  3*4 
percent.  I  say  if  he  makes  a  3^4  percent 
mortgage,  then  that  income  should  be  tax 
exempt.  The  lenders  can  thrive  with  that 
net  income,  and  at  the  same  time  we  can 
bring  back  into  the  mortgage  market  a  goodly 
aiun  that  is  needed.  The  veterans,  more 
than  anyone  else,  are  suffering  by  lack  of 
mortgage  money,  by  being  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  homes. 

This,  I  think,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  more  money  into  the  mortgage 
market  for  veterans,  and  It  wovild  not  cost 
the  Government  much  money. 

Next  is  805.  You  might  think  that  Is  na 
longer  neseasary.  It  would  prohibit  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  from  placing  any 
markings  on  envelopes  addressed  to  tax- 
payers. Tou  will  remember  that  entirely  In 
good  faith  2  years  ago,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  put  markings  on  the  envelopes  which 
indicated  what  the  average  income  of  the 
taxpayer  waa  who  was  receiving  that  com- 
munication from  the  d^avtHient.  There 
was  quite  a  rumpus  raised  by  Members  of 
the  House  and  of  th»  Senate  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  stepfied  doing  that. 
Because  they  stopped  doing  It.  does  not  mean 
that  somebody  in  the  future  in  the  same  de- 
partment may  not  come  up  with  that  bright 
Usa  again.  So  I  say  let  us  be  sure  that 
there  Is  no  repetitlDn  of  that  aixl  write  into 
the  intemal-reveBua  law  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting any  such  markings  on  sny  com- 
munteatlan  from  the  depertment  to  tke  tax- 
payer wliich  would  indicate  anything  about 
the  contents  of  the  cnvalope  er  the  nature  of 
kls  iTu-nm*  or  the  ym**?*^  thereof. 

H.  R.  800.  I  believe,  3rau  have  considered  at^ 
a  prior  hearing.  That  concerns  the  trans- 
portation tax.  This  bill  would  require  any- 
one seeking  to  collect  the  tsansportatlon  tax 
to  give  a  statement  thereof  to  the  person 
ftT>m  whom  they  collect  that  transportation 
tax.  As  you  probably  know,  today  the  rail- 
roads will  collect  the  tax  m  some  Instances, 
but  in  many  instances  the  burden  is  on  the 
seller  of  the  goods  to  collect  the  ti>x  and 
remit  it  to  the  Government,  and  as  often 
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aa  not.  they  make  a  charge  In  ezeem  of  the 
tax  to  be  paid  and  retain  the  difference. 

This  bill  would  require  tbem  to  deliver  a 
statement  or  the  charge  of  the  tax  to  be  col- 
lected to  the  peraon  from  whom  they  are 
collecting  It.  If  they  dont  pay  that  tax  to 
the  Oovemment,  or  dont  pay  the  whole  tax. 
It  provides  a  remedy  by  which  either  the 
taxpayer  or  the  Oovenmient  can  collect  the 
difference,  with  a  penalty,  so  as  to  stop  this 
practice  where  they  are  charging  the  public 
sums  that  are  not  actually  taxes  but  collect* 
Ing  It  as  though  it  were  a  tax  and  not  pay- 
ing It  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

H.  R.  807  would  exempt  from  Income  tax 
the  retirement  annuity  and  pension  payment 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  its  em- 
ployees. We  have  this  situation  today:  A 
man  who  is  in  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem, when  he  retires,  receives  his  annuities 
and  pension  money  free  of  tax,  but  the  man 
working  side  by  side  as  an  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  In  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  doing  almost  the  same  kind  of  work, 
when  he  retires,  because  he  Is  in  the  United 
States  Oovemment  pension  system,  bis  pen- 
sion is  subject  to  tax.  I  think  that  Inequity 
should  be  removed  by  granting  him  the  same 
kind  of  tax  exemption  as  we  do  to  the 
others. 

H.  R.  808  would  allow  a  deduction  by  the 
taxpayer  for  expenses  Incurred  on  behalf  of 
ft  dependent  for  educational  expenses  while 
attending  a  college  or  university.  The  ex- 
penses, I  say,  should  be  deductible  to  the 
extent  that  they  exceed  the  personal  exemp- 
tion now  allowed  the  taxpayer  on  behalf  of 
the  dependent. 

As  you  know,  we  now  allow  them  $600.  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  have  had  the  experience 
and  have  the  knowledge  that  you  could  not 
send  a  boy  or  girl  to  college  today  for  $600 
a  year.  The  Library  of  Congress  tells  me  the 
average  is  $1,600  a  year.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, it  is  closer  to  $2,500  a  year.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  that  this  tax  deduction 
should  be  made  more  realistic  and  should 
be  a  sum  more  equal  to  the  amount  that  is 
required  to  be  paid.  If  we  do  that.  I  think 
we  can  make  possible  the  financial  aid  that 
these  boys  and  girls  need  In  order  to  be  able 
to  attend  our  colleges  and  universities. 

H.  R.  800  would  increase  the  personal  tax 
exemptions  of  all  of  our  taxpayers  from  $600 
to  $800.  I  don't  think  that  I  need  to  elabo- 
rate upon  that.  A  tax  deduction  If  It  Is  pos- 
sible at  all,  I  think,  ought  to  start  with 
Increasing  the  ];>er6onal  exemptions  of  all  of 
our  taxpayers.  That  will  apply  to  them  all, 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

H.  R.  2481  would  exclude  from  taxable  In- 
come the  interest  on  all  series  E  bonds  held 
to  maturity.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  committee  will  remember  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appeared 
before  It  last  year,  In  support  of  authority 
to  increfise  the  interest  rate  on  E-bonds. 
I,  too,  appeared.  I  said  to  you  then  that  the 
IncreaEe  in  rate  which  he  was  advocating 
was  not  realistic;  that  it  would  not  bring 
about  the  desired  result  of  getting  more 
people  to  buy  and  to  hold  their  E-bonds. 

The  history  since  has  shown  that  he  was 
wrong  and  I  was  right,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
At  that  time  E-bonds  were  being  cashed  in 
to  a  mucb  larger  extent  than  E-bonds  were 
being  sold.  Despite  the  slight  increase  of 
th3  interest  rate  on  the  E-bonds,  the  amount 
of  redemption  has  continued  to  Increase  and 
In  comparison  to  the  sales  of  E-bonds,  it  has 
far  exceeded  the  amovint  that  we  are  selling. 
Most  economists  agree  that  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Inflation  Is  savings,  and 
savings  that  will  be  put  away  and  kept  in 
the  savings  accounts — the  purpose  of  the  E- 
bcnd  is  Just  that.  It  is  to  get  the  man  or 
woman  to  put  his  or  her  money  into  savings 
and  retain  them  there  for  10  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Mason.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you 
suggest? 


Mr.  Ituvm.  X  am  suggesting  jthat  we  do 
not  increase  the  interest  rate  taut  that  we 
give  tax  exemption  to  the  intefest  earned, 
provided  that  tlie  bond  is  retoined  until  ma- 
turity. I  think  that  would  be  a  freat  incen- 
tive to  these  people  to  hold  theU  bonds  and 
to  buy  more  of  them.  TradltloMilly,  our  E- 
bonds  always  paid  a  larger  rati^of  Interest 
than  savings  accounts  and  outer  bonds. 
That  was  done  in  order  to  give  me  taxpayer 
or  the  citizen  an  incentive  to  pu$  his  money 
into  these  bonds  and  keep  it  thfre. 

Today  your  E-bond  is  paying  less  than 
other  bonds,  less  than  Oovernn»ent  bonds, 
less  than  tax-exempt  bonds,  an^  less  than 
one  can  get  from  savings  accoxmts.  There 
are  savings  and  loan  associatio^  and  sav- 
ings banks  throughout  the  couniry  that  are 
paying  4  and  4Vi  percent  interit.  and  the 
money  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  on  de- 
mand. Why  should  an  American  citizen  put 
his  money  into  an  E-bond  and  immobilize 
it  for  10  years,  and  then  get  the  $>/4  percent, 
when  he  can  put  it  into  a  bank  and  hold  It 
there  or  take  it  out  at  any  time  he  wants  to, 
with  4  or  414  percent  Interest  as  it  accrues? 

If  we  give  them  this  addltionsB  incentive, 
I  think  there  will  be  more  bonis  sold  and 
more  bonds  will  be  retained.  { 

Now  finally,  and  this  might  i^rr  well  b« 
the  most  important  part  of  my  ptesentation, 
that  is  the  granting  of  tax  rell$f  to  small 
btislness.  You  have  already  hea^  much  on 
the  subject.  The  House  Small  Bullness  Com- 
mittee, wherever  they  go  in  this  dountry  and 
whenever  they  conduct  a  public  bearing,  no 
matter  what  the  announced  subject  may  be. 
one  or  more  persons  representing  tomall  busi- 
ness will  come  before  the  committee  and  say, 
"The  only  way  you  can  help  ua  is  to  give 
us  tax  relief." 
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I  believe  It  is  the  unanimous 
the    Small    Business    Comnritte 


opinion  of 
of    both 


Houses  of  Congress  that  we  muab  do  some 
thing  for  small  business  by  way  of  tax  re- 
lief. 

On  November  22  of  1957,  we  hai  I  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  at  that  time  It  vas  unani- 
mously agreed — those  few  that  irere  absent 
subsequently  Indicated  their  agreement, 
too — that  we  should  urge  upon  tl  le  Congress 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  granting  i  ax  relief  to 
small  business.  At  that  time  we  had  before 
us  H.  R.  5631  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  o  jr  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  [from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hn.Ll.  We  agreed  we  iwould  take 
his  bill  as  the  basis  for  our  disc\|ssions,  and 
try  to  come  up  with  a  bill  which  Would  meet 
the  approval  of  all  of  the  Members. 

The  bill,  I  think.  Is  Just  kbovk  ready  for 
submission  to  us  and  will  be  jlntroduced 
within  the  next  few  days.  Whethir  it  is  that 
bill  or  the  Hill  bill,  or  any  other  Tblll,  I  urge 
as  strongly  as  I  can,  as  vigorously  as  I  can, 
that  some  such  legislation  be  brought  forth 
by  this  committee.  Whether  you  take  the 
Hill  bin  which  goes  slightly  further  than  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Conmaittee,  or  you  take  the  re<  onunenda- 
tions  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee 
or  some  modification  of  that,  I  i  rge  you  as 
strongly  as  I  can  that  we  should  bring 
forth  a  bill  which  will  grant  Ux  relief  of 
some  measure  that  will  help  the  i  mall-busi- 
ness man  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  many  times.  I  thlik,  to  this 
committee,  that  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship in  any  of  the  bills  that  I  ]  lave  intro- 
duced or  that  I  have  supported.  T I  am  s\ire 
that  after  these  hearings  are  concluded,  this 
committee  will  bring  forth  a  coiiposlte  bill 
which  will  be  the  best  thinking  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  I  do  hope  that  In 
that  bill  you  will  cover  many  of  Jthe  things 


I  have  urged  upon  you  today,  ani 
tlcularly  do  not  overlook,  please 
for  small  business 


more  par- 
tax  reUef 


Z  should  not  conclude  wjthout  saying  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  bill  that>  has  been  before 
you  so  many  times,  introduced  by  oiu'  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
KsooHj  which  would  postpone  the  payment 
of  taxes  on  those  moneys  whi^b  an  Individual 
earns  and  puts  into  an  annuity  which  ha 
buys  for  himself,  having  in]  mind  the  self- 
employed,  the  man  in  biuiiiess  for  himself, 
and  the  professional  man,  who  does  not  have 
the  privilege  or  the  benefit ;  of  building  up 
a  pension  account  or  a  pension  fund  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  retire.  All  that  bill  seeks 
is  merely  to  postpone  the  tai^tion  for  a  time 
so  they  can  build  up  a  fundi  on  wtilch  they, 
too,  can  retire  in  their  latetj  years. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  being  here.  If  I  can 
answer  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mn.Ls.  Mr.  Ebexharteh  has  a  question. 

Mr.  EBcaMARTEX.  Mr.  MuLxfR,  you  spoke  of 
many  propositions  with  respect  to  taxes.  All 
of  them  have  a  very  great  aprteal,  and  the  one 
I  particularly  want  to  mention  is  the  on* 
referring  to  bonds.  However,  every  other 
proposition  you  mentioned  trould  result  In 
depletion  of  revenues.  Theyiall  have  appeal, 
but  do  you  think  that  thU  Is  {the  proper  tima 
for  the  Congress  to  deplete  Revenues? 

Mr.  MuLTcx.  Mr.  KMntuBfz*.  I  sincerely 
urge  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  It. 

Mr,  EacaMASTxa.  What  do  *ou  say  tberef 

Mr.  MuLTCB.  Tbla  la  tba  time  to  do  it.  X 
am  not  fearful  that  the  cuts  iu-ged  will  causa 
a  loss  of  revenue  which  will  ^ot  be  offset  by 
additional  revenues.  You  mtiat  bear  in  mind 
that  most  of  these  tax  cuts  will  put  addi- 
tional money  In  the  hand4  of  those  tax- 
payers who  spend  almost  every  dollar  they 
earn.  You  take  the  man  ori  woman  who  is 
earning,  whether  out  of  his  0wn  business  or 
because  of  employment,  up  to  $5,000  a  year. 
He  spends  every  dollar  he  gets  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  If  you  give  him  a  little  more 
money,  by  the  tax  savings  oi  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  that  money  |s  not  going  to 
stay  with  him.  It  is  going  t)o  go  right  back 
into  the  economy.  Every  dollar  that  he 
spends  will  turn  over  as  mainy  as  10  times. 

When  he  buys  wearing  apparel  and  when 
he  buys  food,  or  even  when  J^e  buys  some  of 
the  luxuries,  the  man  who 
keep  it.    It  goes  right  back 
again. 

If  ever  we  need  a  stimuli 
omy,  it  is  today,  when  all  of 
to  be  pointing  toward  a  hpldlng  back  of 
consumer  bujrlng.  This  is  tUe  time  to  stim- 
ulate that,  and  get  these  excess  inventories 
moving  into  trade  so  that  we  then  can 
produce  more. 

I  think  every  one  of  these  tax  cuts  that  I 
have  recommended  will  pvijt  more  money 
into  the  market  so  that  the  ultimate  end 
win  be  a  greater  gross  national  product  and 
a  greater  gross  national  In^me.  As  that 
goes  up,  and  as  the  overall 
In  every  segment  of  the 
a  larger  base  on  which  to 
When  we  get  through  with 
not  give  you  any  figures, 
available — this  is  something 
about  only  by  testing  it.  I 
will  gain  at  least  as  much  pis  we  lose.  If 
we  do  have  aome  small  loss  pt  revenue  it  is 
going  to  be  made  up  by  the  (Overall  economy 
being  made  more  firm  and  nlore  prosperous. 
I  think  that  is  also  important. 

Mr.  Eberhaxtxr.  That  is  a  tery  logical  and 
persuasive  argument,  Mr.  MJctltes.  I  wish 
that  you  could  convince  the  I  Department  of 
the  Treasxu^  as  to  the  soundness  of  your 
views  on  this,  because  they  take  the  oppo- 
site view.  We  have  never  been  able  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  other  side  bf  the  question 
as  you  have  presented  it.  I  hank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Mm.™.  May  T  Just  maie  this  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  that :  The  very  strength 
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of  our  American  syatem  of  government  la 
the  division  of  powers,  and  if  this  Leglslatora 
and  this  committee  does  not  follow  too 
closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Treasury 
E>epartment  In  that  respect  then  we  will  be 
better  off.  Tbelr  desire  Is  to  build  up  more 
revenues  and  take  in  more.  It  is  your  duty 
and  it  is  our  duty  aa  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  move  forward.  Let  us  lead  for  a 
change  instead  of  following  tba  Traaaurj 
Department. 


Mr.  Mnxa.  Mr.  Kboob  baa  a  question. 

Mr.  Kxoot.  I  have  no  question  to  put  to 
my  diatinfulahad  colleague,  but  I  would  be 
remlaa  were  X  not  to  commend  him  for  hla 
obvloualy  studtod  and  comprehensive  legis- 
lative program,  and  to  say  to  him  again ,  and 
in  public,  that  it  Is  a  source  of  continuing 
comfort  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  the  other 
ooUaaguaa  of  otirs  from  New  York,  to  know 
that  his  very  broad  and  matiire  Judgment 
and  experience  are  always  generously  avail- 
able to  US  in  the  aolving  axid  facing  of  our 


legislative     problems.    X     command     tlioaa 
fortunate  people  in  that  part  of  Brooklyn 
from  which  Mr.  Multb  oomaa. 
Mr.  MuLTB.  Ttumk  you  vary  miieh. 
Mr.Mnxs.  Are  tliere  any  f luthar  quaatlonsr 
Mr.  MtTLTxa,  we  appreciate  your  coming  to 
the  committee  and  tUmMim^ng  the  several 
bills  that  you  have  introduced,  and  referred 
to  the  committee,  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
your  advice   and   recommendations  on  the 
bills.    We  appreciate  it  very  much.    Thank 
you  very  much. 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  13,  1958 

The  Chaplain,  Rey.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Qod.  our  Father,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name.  In  this  historic  Chamber, 
with  lt«  cloud  of  witnesses  out  of  the 
past,  with  the  anxious  gaze  of  vast  hosts 
under  all  skies  fixed  upon  this  forum  in 
the  anguished  present :  before  otir  human 
voices  are  lifted  we  would  first  of  all  listen 
to  Thee :  as  we  beseech,  speak.  Lord,  for 
Thy  servant  heareth.  It  is  our  kinship 
with  Thee,  our  God.  which  lifts  us  out 
of  our  poor,  petty  selfhood  to  be  heirs  of 
Thy  eternal  kingdom. 

By  national  and  global  tasks  too  diffi- 
cult for  us,  we  are  driven  unto  Thee  for 
strength  to  face  what  must  be  faced  if 
freedom  Is  to  live,  and  for  wisdom  to 
rightly  Interpret  the  signs  of  these  try- 
ing times.  May  these  spokesmen  for  the 
people,  serving  in  the  ministry  of  public 
affairs,  by  their  dedication  strengthen 
the  cause  of  our  free  land  and  of  our 
common  humanity,  and  so  help  to  build 
the  city  of  Ood  on  the  ruined  wastes 
of  this  disturbed  and  disordered  world. 
We  ask  it  in  that  Name  whose  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  of  the  glory. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  9,  1958,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

Arthur  V.  Watkins.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  appeared  in  his  seat 
today. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  oae  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    BOSSAOES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURING 
THE  SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johitson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armnd  Services  was 
authorized  to  meet  today,  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johksom  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  during  which 
Senators  may  present  petitions  and 
memorials,  introduce  bills,  and  transact 
other  routine  business,  statements  be 
subject  to  a  3 -minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  AND  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  pursuant  to  rule 
Vn,  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  aimounce  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  usual  routine  business 
today,  we  plan  to  have  a  period  for  me- 
morial services  for  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
neth McKellar  and  Representative  Jere 
Cooper.  All  Senators  should  be  on  no- 
tice that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
business  today,  when  bills  are  intro- 
duced and  petitions  and  other  matters 
are  submitted  there  will  be  such  a  me- 
morial period. 


EXECUTIVE  CO&fMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Plans  fob  CnrAm  Woaxa  or  iMntovncsNT 

UNDn  WATnaKB  Pbotsction  and  flood 

PasvKNTioN  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Btuwau  of  tha 
Budget,  executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
tranamlttmg.  purstuint  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  under  tha  Watershed 
Protection  and  Plood  Prevention  Act.  in  tha 
States  of  Alabama.  Colorado,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tesaa  (with  aooompanylnff  pt^pi*)'.  to 
tha  Commlttaa  on  AgrlculttU'e  and  Poraetry. 

BaroBT  ON  AoBioDLTtraaL  Conbbbvation  Pao« 
OXAM  SBmcs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  thst  Department  on  tha  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  Service,  for  tba 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Bepoxt  on  Ovxxoblioationb  or  Appaopaia- 

TION8 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agricultvire,  reporting,  pursuant  to  Uw.  on 
the  overobltgatlons  of  appropriations  in  that 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

DxvzLonczNT  or  Cektain  Ihtstallations  worn 
National  Secuxitt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaUon 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  establish  and  develop  certain  installations 
for  the  national  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (with  an  accompanymg  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RePOBT  on  StOCKFIUMO  PaOGRAM 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Offloe  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  stockpiling  program,  for  the 
period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1957  (v/ith 
an  accompanynig  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpokt  on  Flicrt  Pat  or  Omcxas  or  tbb 
Akmt.  Ant  FoacK,  and  Coast  OxiAao 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
number  of  officers  receiving  flight  pay  In  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  during  the 
6-nionth  period  preceding  January  6.  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpokt  on  Pbopott  Acquisttions,  Fedsul 
Civn.  DcrxNSx  AoMiNisraATiON 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
CivU  Defense  Administration,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  reporting,  piu'suant  to  law.  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  by  that  Administration,  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30. 1957;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rkpobt  on  Sxubctivx  Sxkvicx  Ststkm 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  Washington.  D.  C.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  his  report  on  the  operations 
of  that  Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
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(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Ck>m- 
xnlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

RxFOBT  or  Geomstowk  Babgk.  Dock.  Elbta« 
TOK  ft  Rah, WAT  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  {jresldent,  Oeorgetown 
Barge,  Dock,  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
earnings  and  expenses  of  that  company,  for 
the  calendar  year  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  Foreign-Tkadk  Zomss  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1957  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AlTDIT   RbFOST   OM    St.   LAWSXItCX    SXAWAT 
DCyKLOPMENT    CORFOEATIOM 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

AcQuisinoK  or  Cestaik  Land  m  District  or 

COLXnCBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  authorize  acquisition  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  of  certain  land  and 
Improvements  thereon  located  within  the 
area  of  New  York  Avenue  and  P  Street  and 
17th  and  18th  Streets  NW..  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

CONVETANCE  Or  CERTAIN  PEOPERTT   TO  CARET. 

Ohio 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  the  act  of  July  2,  1956.  concerning 
the  conveyance  of  certain  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Carey.  Ohio 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

TRANSVBt  or  TkTLS  TO  Certain  Lamd  m  Hawaii 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  projKJsed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  title  to  certain 
land  at  Sand  Island,  T.  H..  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  ow  Fort  Clatsop  Sitb.  Orecok 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing 
Port  Clatsop.  Oreg.,  as  a  national  monxunent 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

IWDEMKIIT  PaOTXCnOM  POB  Mttclbab-Fowered 
Merchant  Ship 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  716  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  as  amended  (Public  Law  848,  84th 
Cong.),  to  provide  Indemnity  protection  in 
respect  of  the  nuclear-powered  merchant 
ship  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Autrortzatiok  roR  Secrctart  or  Commerce 
To  Undertake  CeCtain  Actititizs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
undertake  certain  activities  at  the  request  of 
public  or  private  parties  at  the  expense  of 
the  requesting  party,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce. 


Issuance  or  Dkauks'  AiBCRArrl  Recisixatxon' 
Certificates 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  issiiance  of  dealers' 
aircraft  registration  certiflcatea  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  PENniNa  AppLicATiONa 

AND    HKARINa    CASES,    FEDERAL    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS Commission 


Janvxiry  13 

to  the  Nation;  to 


ITaal;  ing' 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman, 
munications  Commission,  Wi 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
backlog  of  pending  applicatloni ; 
cases  in  that  Commission,  as 
30,  1957  (with  an  accompanyli^ 
the   Committee   on  Interstate 
Commerce. 


federal  Com- 

ton,  D.  C 

a  report  on 

and  hearing 

of  November 

report);  to 

and   Foreign 


Valuations  or  Psopebties  ck  Certain 
Carriers         j 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrma^,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  ^ples  of  final 
valuations  of  properties  of  certain  carriers 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  td  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Report  or  Federal  Trade  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  CJtransmittlng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  thafl  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  ^,  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cominerce. 

Establishment  or  Postal  StItions  and 

Branch  Post  Omcas 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Washington.  D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  ame^id  that  part 
of  the  act  of  June  9.  1896  (29  $tat.  313) .  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  ppstal  stations 
and  branch  post  offices,  so  as  to:  permit  them 
to  be  established  within  10  failles  of  the 
boundary  of  the  adjoining  cityKwlth  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Cpmmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.      | 

Annual  Audit  or  Bbidce  Commissions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  annual  audit  of 
bridge  commissions  and  authotlties  created 
by  act  of  Congress,  for  the  flllljig  of  vacan- 
cies In  the  membership  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Wori 


PErrnoNs  and  memoriai^ 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  reflerred  as  in- 
dicated: j 

By  the  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore: 

The  petition  of  Edward  F.  Gflrving,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  i  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Nation  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ^relgn  Rela- 
tions. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tl  le  executive 
council  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Fres  Federation 
of  Labor,  San  Juan,  P.  R.;  to  ti  e  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  i 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ketchikan 
(Alaska)  Chamber  of  Commerc#,  relating  to 
the  Japanese  fisheries  situation  in  the  North 
Pacific  area;  to  the  Committee  in  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  T 

The  petition  of  David  H.  Johnion,  of  Drap- 
er, Utah,  praying  for  a  redress  df  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciiry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  third  annual 
convention  seminar,  Washington,  D.  C.  of 
the  American  Society  for  Indilstrlal  Secu- 
rity, relating  to  the  report  of  the  Conmiission 
on  Government  Security;  to  th  j  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  N  itlonal  Med- 
ical and  Dental  Association,  Vii  ginia  Beach. 


Va.,  reafBrming  its  loyalty 

the  Committee  on  the  Judlplary. 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  memorial,  from 
the  Verdugo  Hills  BepubllQan  Woman's  Club 
of  Sunland  and  Tujunga,  of  Tujunga.  Calif., 
signed  by  Grace  Goodfellow.  legialatlve  chair- 
man, remonstrating  against  Federal  aid  to 
schools;  to  the  Committee  (in  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by 

rectors  of  the  Newport  Hiirbor  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  Newport  Beich,  Calif.,  favor- 
ing the  recognition  of  Oral  ige  County,  Calif., 
as  a  metropolitan  area;  to  ;he  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlc<  i. 

A  resolution  adopted  bj 
of  the  city  of  Brea.  Calif.. 

ognltlon  of  Orange  Countk  . 

ropolitan  area;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRICi^E       SUPPORTS 
PRODUCTS  — 
DmONAL 


(X)SP0N50RS 


the  city  council 

favoring  the  rec- 

Callf.,  as  a  met- 


POR 

RESOliUTIONS 


DAIRY 
—  AD- 
OP  BILL 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  jflrst 
bill  to  be  introduced  ii|  the  Senate  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  was  the  bill 
(S.  2912)  to  amend  section  201  (c)  of 
the  Agricultural  Actj  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  pHce  support  on 
dairy  products,  which  was  cosi>onsored 
by  Senators  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
Humphrey,  Ives,  MundiJ,  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  WiLry.  and  Young.  My  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  fro|n  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Lancer]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schokpp«l]  have  asked 
that  they  may  join  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal  to  maintain  i  the  economic 
status  of  our  Nation's  dfury  farmers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent-  Mr.  President, 
that  their  names  be  u^cluded  on  any 
subsequent  printing  of  S\  2912. 

The  PRESIDENT  ]  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  i so  ordered- 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
that  a  resolution  which  11  have  received 
from  the  Blackduck  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association  of  Bluckduck.  Minn., 
be  printed  in  the  RecoRii,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Commit|tee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  consideration  in 
support  of  S.  2912.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  th^  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Porestrk^,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RecJord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  dairy  Indu 
major  Industries  in  the  B 
in  Minnesota;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  o: 
vocates  the  lowering  of   ] 
dairy  products  from  82  to 
is  the  basic  minimum;  an 

Whereas  the  economic  efldect  on  the  Black- 
duck  area  would  mean  the  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $29,000  per  year  income  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  business  placei  on  Main  Street; 
and  I 

Whereas  the  family  farmers  were  In  drastic 
need  of  financial  aid  prior  tlo  the  lowering  of 
dairy  price  supports:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Blacjcduck  Ctvle  and 
Commerce  Association  urge  corrective  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  at  le^st  maintain  the 
82  percent  support  for  daiiW  products;  be  it 
further  i 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  United  States  Seiiator  Edwabo  J. 
Thte,  United  States  Seijator  Hubebt  H. 
Humphrey  and  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress and  others  Interested. 

The  above  resolution  was  presented  by  the 
agriculture    committee    of    the    Blackduck 
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Clvlo  and  Commerce  Associaticm  and,  upon 
being  put  to  vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pargo-Moorhead -Fergus  Falls 
Milk  Producers  Association  recently 
adopted  certain  resolutions  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  calling  for  action  on  pro- 
prosals  which  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
Nation's  agriculture.  The  first  of  these 
resolutions  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  my  dairy  price-sup- 
port bill  in  that  it  calls  for  the  use  of  the 
parity  equivalent  formula  for  manufac- 
turing milk  based  on  the  30-month  period 
from  July  1946  through  December  1948. 
I  ask  consent  that  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Kenneth  Wenstrom,  the 
secretary  of  the  Pargo-Moorhead-Pergus 
Falls  Milk  Producers  Association,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Febcus  Faixs.  Minn.,  January  6, 19SS. 
Hon.  Edwabd  Thtz. 

Senate  Office  Bvildinp, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Trtk:  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fargo-Moorhead-Fergus  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association.  I  hope  that  you  will 
work  for  the  enactment  of  these  resolutions. 

1.  We  tirg^  that  the  present  support  pro- 
gram be  restored  from  75  percent  of  parity 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  using  the  parity 
equivalent  for  manufacturing  milk  based  on 
the  30  months'  period  from  July  1946  to  De- 
cember 1948,  both  inclusive,  and  maintained 
in  effect  until  such  a  time  as  the  dairy 
farmers  can  provide  an  effective  self-help 
program. 

2.  We  lu-ge  the  expansion  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Extension  Act, 
Law  No.  480.  to  enable  the  dairy  Industry  of 
the  United  States  to  gain  a  foothold  In 
marketing  in  foreign  countries. 

8.  We  strongly  oppose  the  8  percent  spe- 
cial Federal  wartime  tax  on  transportation 
paid  by  farmers  for  hauling  their  milk  into 
the  processing  plants,  and  urge  Members  of 
Congress  to  work  toward  a  repeal. 

4.  We  recommend  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation be  made  by  Congress  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  policies  and  philosophies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  some  of  the  policies  laid  down  by  those 
heading  the  Department  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

6.  We  urge  that  Congress  Investigate  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  agricultural  programs 
in  order  to  detemalne  what  portion  of  it 
sho\ild  be  charged  to  the  defense,  which 
would  Include  agricultural  products  given 
away  to  foreign  countries  who  are  considered 
our  friends,  and  the  portion  that  can  be 
charged  directly  to  losses  in  handling  siir- 
pluses. 

6.  We  urge  that  the  available  fimds  de- 
rived from  percentages  of  custom  receipts 
and  used  under  section  32  of  the  Agricul- 
ttiral  Adjustment  Act  be  used  principally  for 
perishable,  nonbaslc.  agricultural  products 
Including  milk  and  butterfat  and  their 
IM'oducts. 

Youn  respectfully. 

KnrirrrH  Wenstbom. 
Secretary.  Fargo-Uoorhead-Fergus 
Falls  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  also 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bel- 
trami County  Board  of  Commissioners 
supporting  my  stand  on  dairy  price  sup- 
ports.   I  ask  that  this  resolution  also  be 


printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLXTTION   RBQUBSTING   COBBBCnVB  LEGISI.A- 

tiok  To  Maintaih  Pbxsent  Pbicx  Suppcsts 
ON  Daibt  Pboducts 

Whereas  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  advocates  the  lowering  of  price 
supports  on  dairy  products  from  82  percent 
to  75  percent,  which  is  the  basic  minimum; 
and 

Whereas  Beltrami  County,  Minn.,  is  one 
of  the  counties  In  this  area  that  derives 
much  of  its  Income  through  the  dairy  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas  the  lowering  of  the  dairy  price 
supports  will  affect  the  family  farmers 
throughout  the  area:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Beltrami  County  urge  correc- 
tive legislation  be  enacted  to  maintain  the 
present  price  supports  on  dairy  products; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  United  States  Senator  Eowabo  J. 
Thtb,  and  to  United  States  Senator  Hubebt 
H.  HUMPHBET  and  also  to  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NATIONAL  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoso  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred a  niunber  of  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  in  its 
region  6  conference  held  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
find  these  resolutions  edifying  and  also 
sufficiently  persuasive  to  get  their  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
follows: 

Habd  Monet  and  High  Intebest  Rates 

Whereas  for  several  years,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  United  States  Treasury 
have  collaborated  on  a  so-called  hard-money 
policy  which  has  resulted  In  a  restriction  of 
credit  and  very  high  interest  rates;  and 

Whereas  while  farm  income  since  1952  has 
fallen  by  30  percent  while  income  from  in- 
terest has  risen  40  percent;   and 

Whereas  the  enemies  of  the  niral  electrifi- 
cation program  are  using  the  high  level  of 
interest  rates  as  justification  for  raising  BXA 
Interest  rates;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  o\ir  interest  rate 
would  be  a  destructive  blow  to  our  systems 
and  to  rural  people;  and 

Whereas  the  only  justification  for  high  In- 
terest rates  is  that  they  are  a  device  for 
controlling  infiatlon;  and 

Whereas  existing  credit  restrictions  and 
high  Interest  rates  are  Infiationary.  destruc- 
tive to  small  business  and  farmers,  con- 
stmiers,  homebullders  and  piuchaaers. 
schools  and  hospitals  and  have  Increased  the 
Federal  Interest  burden  by  $1.4  billion  a 
year,  and  have  in  many  other  ways  been  bad 
for  the  public  welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  do  not  believe  in  re- 
liance upon  high  Interest  rates  alone  as  an 
antl-lnflatlon  device;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation by  tha  Congress  of  the  whole 


problem  of  hard  money,  credit  restrtetlon, 

and  high  interest  rates  and  that  xintU  such 
an  investigation  has  revealed  the  Impact  of 
high  interest  rates  on  Infiatlon  control  and 
the  welfare  of  farmers,  working  people,  and 
small-  and  medium-sized  business,  we  are 
opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  REA  Interest 
rate;  and  be  it  furtber 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  the  Hlestand-Capehart  bills  to  Increase 
REA  interest  rates  which  were  introduced  at 
the  request  of  President  Eisenhower. 

Rboboanization  or  REA 

Whereas  the  original  RKA  Act  of  1980  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  REA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  tbe  Senate  for  a  10- 
year  term  to  insure  nonpartisan,  nonpoliti- 
cal  administration;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  Congressional 
committee  to  make  no  changes  in  REA  with- 
out first  consulting  the  proper  Congreesional 
committees  and  other  interested  groups:  and 

Whereas  in  June  1967  the  Secretary  did 
reorganize  REA  by  requiring  that  aU  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persons 
outside  REA:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorously  opposed 
to  any  reorganization  of  REA;  we  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA 
a  partisan  political  agency;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  reconvenes  In  January  that  a  bill 
be  Introduced  and  psissed  exempting  REA 
from  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1953  and 
that  this  same  bill  stipulate  that  REA  Is  to 
be  reestablished  as  it  was  prior  to  the  i'Mm- 
sage  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Pbetebencb  Clausb 

Whereas  for  50  years  the  preference  clauses 
in  Federal  power  laws,  giving  preference  to 
nonprofit  and  cooperative  electric  systems 
have  been  an  Important  influence  in  assuring 
the  continuation  of  a  healthy  degree  of  com- 
petition in  this  vital  Industry;  and 

Whereas  over  300  of  the  rxiral  electric  sys- 
tems are  dependent  upon  the  preference 
clause  to  protect  them  In  their  right  to 
secure  power  from  Federal  projects:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  strong  sup- 
port for  the  preference  rights  of  nonprofit, 
consumer-owned  electric  systems  and  ex- 
press our  unalterable  opposition  to  any  re- 
peal, watering  down  or  evasion  of  preference; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal,  self-llquldatlng  transmission 
lines  wherever  they  are  necessary  to  firm  up 
power,  asstire  low -cost  delivery  of  the  power 
to  the  load  centers  of  our  systems,  or  are 
necessary  in  any  way  to  protect  the  prefer- 
ence rights  of  our  systems. 

Vamjkx.  Catitai.  Buoocr 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  budgeting 
and  accounting  system  is  confusing  and  mis- 
leading; and 

Whereas  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
which  expenditures  are  expenses  and  which 
are  repayable  as  wealth  creating  Invest- 
ments; and 

Whereas  a  btuinessllke  system  of  budget- 
ing and  accounting  is  particularly  Important 
to  REA  and  the  Federal  power  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act a  Federal  capital  budget  system  of  budg- 
eting and  accounting;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  particularly  urge  thosa 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  cry  loudly 
for  economy  In  Oovemment  to  further  pub- 
lic understanding  by  helping  to  pais  sudi 
legislation. 
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Fbopaoaksa    ADVEHnsnro    or    Comkbciazi 

POWXB  COMPANIBB 

Whereas  the  power  companies  have  been 
spending  vast  amounts  for  years  on  propa- 
ganda advertising  designed  to  cripple  or  de- 
stroy the  rtiral  electrification  and  Federal 
power  programs,  and  have  compelled  the 
electric  consumer  to  pay  the  cost  ol  such 
propaganda:   Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  passage  of 
legislation  which  would  (1)  ban  dishonest 
advertiisng  by  power  companies  under  the 
fair  trade  laws;  (2)  amend  the  Federal 
Pow^r  Act  to  forbid  the  deduction  of  costs  of 
propaganda  as  an  expense  chargeable  to 
electric  consumers,  and  (3)  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act  to  forbid  deduction  of 
the  costs  of  propaganda  by  power  companies 
as  an  expense  In  computing  corporation  In- 
come taxes. 


Hnxs  Canton 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorialng  a  high  Federal  HeUs  Canyon  Dam 
to  provide  low-cost  power  by  the  full  and 
comprehensive  development  of  the  Snake 
River;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Interior  Committee 
has  refused  to  permit  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  on  the  Senate  bill;  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  House  to  pass  S. 
*66  would  leave  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
Iree  to  waste  almost  half  of  the  power  po- 
tential and  produce  high-cost  power,  thereby 
not  only  sacriflcing  much  of  the  value  of 
the  river  for  flood  control  and  power  but 
preclude  the  economic  development  of  rich 
phosphate  deposits,  and  jeopardize  the  sal- 
mon Industry  by  destroying  spawning 
grounds:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  support 
of  the  full,  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Nation's  rivers,  and  urge  the  House 
committee  and  the  House  to  pass  S.  555;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  amend  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  forever  prohibit  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  from  issuing  any 
license  to  any  corporation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  hydro  site  unless  such  corpora- 
tion is  pledged  to  full  and  comprehensive 
development  In  accord  with  the  river  plans 
of  the  ai^roprlate  Federal  planning  agencies. 


Whereas.  addltlonaUy.  Tvk  has  been  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  great  block  of  power — 
now  amounting  to  57  percent  of  its  entire 
production — to  be  used  by  tike  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  development  and  manu- 
facture of  material  for  the  defense  of  the 
country;  and 

Wnereas  the  people  of  the  rVA  region  and 
the  consimiers  of  TVA  power  aave  up  to  now 
In  good  faith  invested  $776  i  lilUon  in  their 
own  distribution  systems  for  '  rVA  power,  and 
In  TVA  Itself,  and  are  regula  ly  repaying  all 
Federal  investment  in  TVA  jower  facilities. 
as  the  law  required,  within  40  years;  and 

Whereas  it  clearly  may  b^  foreseen  that 
unless  new  power  capacity  fo*  TVA  is  begun 
promptly,  the  rise  of  demani  in  the  valley 
will  break  through  the  supply  of  power  by 
1960,  if  not  before;  and  | 

Whereas  the  need  to  schediile  construction 
of  new  TVA  capacity  is  more  urgent  this  year 
than  last,  and  has  grown  morf  urgent  day  by 
day,  and  threatens  to  impose  j  a  ceiling  upon 
the  economic  progress  of  the  fegion;  and 

Whereas  the  T\'A  Board  haj  i  recommended 
that  Congress  allow  it  to  me(  t  this  need  by 
instituting  a  sound  bond-1  inancing  plan 
which  would  supplement  fun  i»  provided  by 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  TVA  to  pro- 
vide adequate  power  in  the  Vi  Uey,  thus  it  is 
tne  responsibUlty  of  Congress  to  enable  it  to 
do  so:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  again  ur;e  Congress  to 
approve  at  the  next  session,  le|  :lslation  which 
would  implement  the  flnanci  ig  plan  In  the 
form  originally  reconmiende<  1  by  the  TVA 
Board,  such  legislation  to  be  similar  to  the 
Jones  bill  as  approved  by  th4  House  Public 
Works  Conunittee. 
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Atoioc  KtroLOT 

Wherew  the  Russians  >iave  achieved  a  hu- 
mllUting  triumph  over  lihe  United  States  by 
Jaiinchlng  sputnik;  and   | 

Whereas  this  Nation  oannot  afford  to  en- 
coimter  a  similar  Russljan  triumph  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urgs  Congress  to  launch 
a  crash  program  on  atomic  energy  and  that 
the  Elk  River  Cooperative  reactor  be  started 


as  quickly  as  possible  a^ 
gram 


a  part  of  this  pro- 


Trimble  Bill 

Whereas  the  new  rate  schedxUe  for  the 
SPA  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  approved;  and 

Whereas  the  rate  for  wholesale  power 
charged  by  SPA  to  the  rural  systems  and 
municipalities  In  the  SPA  area  has  conse- 
quently been  Increased  by  27.5  percent;  and 

Whereas  this  rate  Increase  Is  justified  by 
and  based  upon  an  unrealistic  cost  alloca- 
tion formula  which  saddles  the  power  con- 
sumers with  a  disproportionate  and  inequi- 
table proportion  of  the  project  costs;    and 

Whereas  H.  R.  7362  (better  known  as  the 
Trimble  biU)  will  reassert  the  control  of  the 
Congress  over  national  water  resources  and 
accelerate  the  conservation  and  development 
thereof:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That,  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Power  for  the 
Southwest  the  Trimble  bill,  subject  to  an 
amendment  requested  by  the  NaUonal  Rec- 
lamation Association  to  be  drawn  and  offered 
by  Congressman  Claib  Englb  of  California. 
be  dUigenUy  and  forcefully  pushed  for  pas- 
sage in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Trttmssa  Vatjlvt  AvraonTrr  Pinakcb  Plan 
Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
and  long  will  be  the  sole  source  of  power 
for  a  large  region  of  the  United  States  In- 
habited by  B  million  people  whose  right  It  Is 
to  be  assured  of  a  power  supply  adequate  to 
taeir  growing  demand;  and 


Funds  roa  Job  Trainino  Affo  Satxtt 
Pbograms 

Whereas  the  job  training  ai<l  safety  train- 
ing programs  must  rely  upon  sound  educa- 
tional practices  for  effectivenei  a;  and 

Whereas  vocational  educatl<  n  has  cooper- 
ated in  the  Job  training  and  i  afety  training 
programs  by  providing  persoimel  to  direct 
sound  educational  practices;  a  ad 

Whereas  there  is  need  to  continue  and 
further  develop  the  job  trainiag  and  safety 
training  programs  to  train  ru-al  electrifica- 
tion workers  in  new  techniqv  es  and  safety 
practices;  and 

Whereas  the  Job  training  am  I  safety  train- 
ing Instructor  staff  in  many  States  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  present  n  seds  for  train- 
ing; and 

Whereas  the  continued  success  of  the  Job 
training  and  safety  training  pfograme  Is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  Fedejal  appropria- 
tions to  the  States  to  stimulite  and  assist 
them  In  conducting  the  prigrams:  Now 
therefore,  be  it  ] 

Resolved.  That  we  express  t<J  Congress  our 
appreciation  for  approprlatiig  the  fuU 
amount  for  fiscal  1958  as  autliorized  by  the 
George-Barden  Act  of  1946;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate for  fiscal  year  1959  th*  full  amount 
authorized  for  vocational  ediicatlon  imder 
existing  laws;  and  be  It  further] 

Resolved.  That  we  request  Congress  to 
amend  the  George-Barden  Act  if  1946  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  approi»IatIon  to  be 
used  by  the  States  In  further  promotion  and 
expansion  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  have  been  initiated  but  not  fully 
developed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  Cdngress  to  en- 
act into  law  legislation  that  \  ill  authorize 
appropriations  to  develop  ar«a  vocational 
programs  to  serve  areas  that  are  not  now 
being  served  by  all  phases  of  vo  »tlonal  edu- 
cation; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate for  fiscal  year  1959  auch  sums  as 
can  l)e  used  by  the  States  oni  a  matching 
basis  to  develop  area  vocational  programs. 


Endorszbient  of  THADTnciWAL  Federal  Poweh 

PaOORAtC 

Be  it  resolved.  That  W(  endorse  the  tradi- 
tional Federal  power  i)rogram.  Including 
multiple-purpose  dams  preference  and 
transmission  lines,  a  prog  ram  which  has  done 
so  much  to  enrich  the  Nation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  advise  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  Coikgress  from  this  re- 
gion that  there  is  a  clos<  and  vital  connec- 
tion between  ihe  Federal  power  program  and 
the  rural  electrification  drogram. 

Pkkvint  Windfall  PBoms  to  Powkb 

COMPANI  ES 

Whereas  there  is  no  Ji;  stiflcatlon  for  per- 
mitting windfall  profits  to  private  power 
companies  resulting  from  accelerated  and/or 
liberalized  depreciation:  Wow.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  endorse  passage  of  the 
MagnuBon    bill    (S.    2113] 
bUl  (H.  R.  7682). 


and    the   Ullman 


Genesatiom  and  TBAMf  If  ission  Loans 

Whereas  the  demands  tor  increased  power 
supply  for  the  rural  elecirlc  systems  pose  a 
continuing  problem  for  I  the  raial  electric 
systems;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  poLer  to  the  systems 
has  always  been  favorabl4  influenced  by  our 
right  and  opportunity  to  generate  and  trans- 
mit ovir  own  power  wherS  this  would  i«8Ult 
In  lower  costs :  Now,  therrfore.  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urgcTthe  REA  Adminis- 
trator to  continue  to  lend  funds  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  when  such  loans  are 
feasible  and  will  result  In  savings  for  o\ir 
members;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  Congresa  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  fiinds  for  this 
purpose.  I 

Commending  the  REA  J^oministratoe 
Whereas  David  Hamll  ha^  demonstrated  his 
sincere  belief  In  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram as  established  by  law;  and 

Whereas  he  has  announced  and  followed 
policies  which  have  earneH  the  commenda- 
tion and  support  of  the  mahy  REA  borrowers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  Mr.  Hamll  on 
his  policies  and  his  admitlstration  of  REA. 


Deperral  Period  on  ' 


ione  Loans 


icultural  econ- 
dlfflcult  for  tele- 
areas  to  obtain 
'tne    in    a   short 


Whereas  the  declining 
omy  tends  to  make  It  mos 
phone   borrowers   In  rur 
maximum    usage    and    In 
period  of  time;  and  , 

Whereas  the  electric  borrowers  have  for  a 
long  time  enjoyed  a  5-year  pertod  of  defer- 
ment in  their  amortlzatldn  schedule-  Now 
therefore,  be  It  ' 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfuUy  request  the 
Administrator  of  REA  to  extend  the  same 
benefits  of  a  5-year  deferment  period  to  all 
telephone  borrowers,  both  n  the  futiu-e  and 
retroactively,  by  amendmer  t  to  the  loan  con- 
tract, to  those  who  have  lo«  ns  existing  at  the 
present  time. 


Govt  irnment 


llissouRi  Basin  Dev  elopment 

Whereas  the  Federal 

pleted  certain  hydroelectric 

has  others  In  various  stt 

on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri 


has  com- 

Installatlons  and 

of  construction 

River;  and 
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Whereas  revenue  lyom  the  sale  of  power 

from  all  the  power  Installations  in  the  Mis- 
sotui  River  Basin  project  Is  expected  to  repay 
about  89  pM-cent  of  the  total  reimtonrsable 
investment  of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  vast  quantities  of  water  from  the 
Missoiiri  River  Basin  project  have  been  re- 
leased In  the  interest  of  free-flowing  naviga- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  the  supply  of  firm 
power;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  dams  and  locks 
on  the  Missouri  River  would  make  better  use 
of  the  water  of  the  river  and  provide  an  ade- 
quate navigation  channel,  much  additional 
flood  control  and  water-conservation  ca- 
pacity, substantially  Increased  quantities  of 
firm  power  from  the  hydroelectric  plants,  and 
Improve  the  ability  of  power  to  repay  the  re- 
imbursable Investment  of  the  project:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  of  region  VI 
tn^ntly  request  that  adequate  funds  and 
proper  authority  be  made  available  by  the 
United  States  Congress  In  fltscal  year  1959  for 
studies  and  surveys  of  costs  for  construction 
of  dams  and  locks  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Yankton,  8.  Dak.,  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for  determination  of 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  such  con- 
struction; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  authoiiee  representation  by  the  preference 
ctistomers  in  the  States  receiving  this  power 
on  the  reservoir-control  center  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  Interagency  Committee;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  control  of  this  entire  sirstem 
be  placed  under  a  single  agency.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  greater  overall  efflclency  and  better  use 
of  the  water  resources  of  this  area. 

National  Advektisikc  Cam  paics 

Whereas  public-opinion  surveys  show  that 
REA  cooperatives  are  rapidly  losing  ground 
In  public  esteem  and  support;  and 

Whereas  private  power  companies'  national 
advertising  program  in  all  the  major  United 
States  magazines  is  probably  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  this  loss,  as  well  as  for  a  large 
buildup  In  favor  of  the  power  companies;  and 

Whereas  a  large-scale  national  advertising 
program  requires  a  large  amount  of  money, 
as  well  as  organization  and  preparation :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  national  an- 
nual meeting  at  Dallas  to  approve  a  national 
advertising  program  for  "co-op  way"  and 
member  education  in  national  magazines, 
and  that  the  NRECA  executive  committee  at 
its  November  meeting  request  the  national 
member  and  public-relations  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  ways  and  means  and  make 
a  report  and  recommendations  to  the  annual 
meeting  at  Dallas. 


TREATISE  ON  COOPERATIVES  AND 
THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumers  Cooperative  Association  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  is  a  large  co- 
(H>erative,  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Kansas  City  early  last  December. 
Howard  A.  Cowden  is  president  of  this 
organization  and  has  been  for  many 
years.  Delegates  from  10  States  gath- 
ered for  the  annual  meeting  and,  of 
course,  the  farm  problem  was  the  topic 
uttermost  in  the  discussions. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Mr.  Cowden  wrote  a 
very  splendid  treatise  entitled  "What 
Course  for  American  Agriculture?"  to 
this  he  discusses  very  frankly  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  on  agriculture  and  states 
c.v 16 


In  Ws  opinion  It  Is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing issues  of  otn*  time.  He  does  make 
a  most  interesting  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem and  as  it  was  the  topic  for  discussion 
at  the  convention,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  treatise  written  by  Mr. 
Cowden  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treatise 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cooperatives  and  the  Farm  Problem 

Another  year  has  passed  without  appre- 
ciable improvement  in  the  general  farm  sit- 
uation. The  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  in  mid- 
Moveml^cr  and  wui.  In  all  likelihood,  remain 
unchanged  through  December.  This  means 
that  agriculture  continued  In  1957  to  subsi- 
dise the  prosperity  of  other  segments  of  the 
national  economy.  Through  lower  prices 
for  what  they  sell,  farmers  contribute  to  the 
profits  of  processors  and  distributors.  At 
the  same  time,  through  Increased  prices  paid 
for  supplies  required  in  farm  production, 
fanners  contribute  to  the  profits  of  the  In- 
dustries from  which  these  supplies  come  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  persons  em- 
ployed In  those  Industries. 

This  continued  disparity  is  responsible 
for  countless  cases  of  individual  hardship. 
It  explains  the  steady  decline  in  number  of 
full-time  farmers.  It  has,  In  all  likelihood, 
contributed  to  the  growing  pools  of  unem- 
ployed In  8om£  of  our  larger  cities.  It  nas. 
without  question,  reduced  farm  buying 
power  and  helped  bring  on  the  so-called 
business  recession  about  which  we  are  get- 
ting the  first  cautious  reports. 

There  Is  a  growing  uneasiness  in  many 
quarters  over  the  future  of  son^  of  our 
price-support  programs.  For  one  thing,  they 
have  not  enabled  agriculture  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  For  another, 
they  have  not  convinced  the  consiuner  that 
Federal  aid  to  farmers  means  lower  prices  at 
the  supermarket.  Finally,  all  our  Federal 
farm  programs  are  Jeopardized  by  current 
pressure  for  increased  defense  expenditures. 
Already  there  are  proposals  in  Washington 
that  farm  programs  be  pulled  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  make  room  for  new  satel- 
lites and  gtiided  missiles. 

The  price  support  programs  have  been  of 
Inestimable  value  to  farmers.  Yet  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  they  bectxne  more  and 
more  difficult  to  maintain  as  agi'iculture 
becomes  less  and  less  Important  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Mcmliers  of  Congress.  While  de- 
fending the  support  programs  and  what  they 
have  done,  we  must  look  for  something  to 
take  their   place. 

Farmers  and  nonfarmers  In  the  last  few 
months  have  become  increasingly  alert  to 
the  need  for  more  emphasis  on  self-help 
programs  for  agriculture.  The  only  truly 
effective  self-help  agencies  we  have  are  our 
cooperatives. 

Through  cooperatives,  farmers  can  build 
economic  strength  and  improve  their  bar- 
gaining power.  While  our  cooperatives  are 
not  large  enough  yet  to  match  the  power 
of  big  business  and  big  labor,  they  mtist  be 
developed  with  such  a  goal  in  mind.  We 
must  either  have  strong  cooperatives  in  this 
country  or  siirrendo:  to  the  concept  of  an 
agriculture  dominated  by  corporate  Industry 
and  giant  commercial  farms — an  agricul- 
ture fnun  which  the  traditional  family 
farm  would  all  but  disappear. 

If  ova  cooperatives  are  to  realize  their  full 
potential,  tliey  must  have  help  and  encour- 
agement at  the  national  level.  It  Is  the  de- 
clared wish  of  this  meeting,  therefore,  that 
our  National  Government  create  a  more  Xa- 
^porahle  climate  than  now  exists  for  the  de- 
velo{Mnent  of  cooperatives.  We  think  It 
should  be  the  declared  natinnaJ  policy  that 
our  Govertunent  should  encouraKe  ooopera- 
Uves  to  the  extent  of  direct  assistance  in 
their  organization  and  development. 


RESOLUTION  OF  KANSAS  STATB 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  Presidait,  the 
executive  council  of  the  Bar  Asaoctation 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  approval  of  the  Jen- 
kins-Keogh  bill  which  embodies  in  sub- 
stance a  recommendation  allowing  an 
income  tax  deduction  to  a  person  with 
self-employment  income  for  a  part  of  his 
income  put  into  a  retirement  fund. 

As  I  have  received  a  large  number  of 
letters  from  citizens  in  Kansas  and  other 
States  In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  on  April  16,  1954,  at  Its  annual 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
the  adoption  of  legislation  authorizing  and 
permitting  lawyers  and  professional  men  to 
establish  pension  and  retirement  funds  and 
to  deduct  from  current  Income  for  income- 
tax  purposes  contributions  put  Into  such 
funds;  and 

¥nierea8  on  January  8,  1957,  te  the  flrst 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  H.  R.  9  and  10, 
the  Jenkins-Keogh  bill  which  embodies  in 
substance  this  recommendation  by  allowing 
an  income-tax  deduction  to  a  person  with 
self-employinent  Income  for  a  part  Of  his 
Income  put  Into  a  retirement  fund,  such 
being  limited  to  an  annual  deduction  of  10 
percent  of  the  annual  net  earnings  from 
self-employment  up  to  $5,000;  and 

Whereas  the  taxation  committee  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas  rec- 
ommends that  the  executive  council  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas  take 
appropriate  action  to  the  end  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  association  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  legislation  designed  to  accom- 
plish a  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
similar  to  the  proposed  Jenkins-Keogh  bills 
now  pending:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
Bar  Associatton  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  That 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
respectfully  again  requests  and  tirges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
the  Jenkins-Keogh  bills;  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas;iry  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  to  the  Kansas  delegation 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  above  resolution  was  nnantanously 
adopted  by  the  executive  councU  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  duly  called  and  held  In  Topeka* 
Kans..  on  December  21,  1957. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS RELATING  TO  THE  COMMON 
DEFENSE— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  from  the 
Committ^  on  Armed  Services,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  212) ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

ReaoUted,  That  the  Cocmnlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  subctnnmit- 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Beorgsnlzatlon 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  •eoordance 
with  its  JuTladlctlon  opetA&tA  by  rule  XXV  of 
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the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to~ 

(1)  Common  defense  generally; 

(2)  The  War  Department  and  the  IClltary 
Establishment  generally; 

(3)  The  Navy  Department  and  the  Naval 
Establishment  generally: 

(4)  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(5)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  Selective  service; 

(7)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy; 

(8)  Forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  Navy  yards; 

(9)  Ammunition  depots; 

(10)  Maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(11)  Conservation,  developmient,  and  tue 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil-shale  reserves; 

( 13 )  Strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purp>ose  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

8xc.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$190,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1171) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Pubbc  Works,  reported  an  original  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  213),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections  134 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  from 
February  1,  1958,  to  January  31,  1959,  inclu- 
sive, to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  tem- 
porary basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  comi>en8a- 
tlon  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  departments  or  agencies  ot 
the  Qovemment. 

Sbc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  commltte*. 
under  tills  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 


$100,000.  shall  be  paid  from  tme  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commit 

i 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES0LUnON 
INTRODUCED 


resolutit)n  were  In- 

».   and   by 

secotid  time,  and 


of  Miss  Myra 


and     Mr. 


Bills  and  a  Joint 
troduced,  read  the  first 
unanimous  consent,  the 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KERR: 

S.  2962.  A  bill  for  the  reli^  of  Dr.  Chi 
Tien;  to  the  Conunittee  on  th  i  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUSH: 

S.  2963.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
J.  Gabbldon;  to  the  Committed  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BUSH  (for  hlm*lf,  Mr.  Ptm- 
lEU.,     Mr.     Saltonsta|x, 
Kfnnihjt)  : 

S.  2964.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  com  pact  between 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  fioo  1  control;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judicis  ry. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  df  Taeko  Tak- 
amvira  Elliott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

S.  2966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  pension  to  widows  and  ch  ildren  of  vet 
erans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict on  the  same  basis  as  wldi  iws  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  of  World  vjar  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  2967.  A  bill  to  provide  f^r  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Selene^  Academy,  a 
program  of  scientific  scholarsl^lps,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  study  of[  mathematics 
and  science  by  assisting  the  E  tates  in  pro- 
viding science  education;  to  tl  le  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

8.  2968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o:  Cecil  Howell 
Blackburn  Bullard  and  Belle  Bl  ukbum  Bul- 
\6tA;  and 

S.  2969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ben  Chassln; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc  ary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND:  \ 

S.  2970.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapl  er  223  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  pn  tvlde  for  the 
admission  of  certain  evidence  io  as  to  eafe- 
gtiard  individual  rights  without  hampering 
effective  and  Intelligent  law  enforcement;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 
ByMr.  STENNIS: 

S.  2971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  I  loll  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  permit  unused  portl  )ns  of  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  '  he  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  to  be  ui  ed  for  other 
conservation  purposes;  to  the  <  kinunlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  STmns  when  he 

introduced    the    above    bill,    \  hlch    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2972.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ^t  C.  D.  Goff; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PAYNE: 

S.  2973.  A  bill  to  authorize  ihe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  ftshery  exten- 
sion service  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Inaerior  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  cooperative  fishery 
extension  work  with  the  Stated,  Territories, 
and  possessions;  and 

S.  2974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  I  Federal  Air- 
port Act  In  order  to  extend  the  «me  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  the  provlslonsof  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  j 

(See  the  remarks  of  ISi.  Patns  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.)  1 

ByMr.  CHAVEZ:  j 

6.2976.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  for  the  Rio  Orande  Basin 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
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for  a  Federal  con- 
of  the  dam  and 


middle  Rio  Grande  portio^  of  such  project; 
and 

S.  2976.  A  bill  to  provide 
trlbutlon  toward  the  cost 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  on  the  Canadian 
River  by  the  State  of  Ne|v  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Chavzz  when  he 
introduced  the  above-mentioned  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  heajungs.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT:        J 

S.  2977.  A  bill  to  amencj  the  Agrlcultiiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  [to  allow  acreage 
planted  to  the  1958  crop  of  winter  wheat  in 
excess  of  wheat-acreage  Allotments  to  be 
considered  in  establishing  such  allotments 
for  the  future;  to  the  Copunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROU< 

S.  2978.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  January  31,  1955;  to  ^le  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ^AaBoaonoH  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Mil,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON : 

S.  2979.  A  blU   for  the  lellef  of  Mary  M. 
Browne;  to  the  Committee! 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  2980.  A  bUl  to  amend  kectlon  334  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  postf>otie  for  1  year  the 
effective  date  of  certain  provisions  thereof 
eliminating  credit  for  act 
poses  of  wheat  acreage  In 
acreage  allotment;  to 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

8.  2981.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  T. 
Paca;  to  the  Conunittee ,  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2982.  A  bill  for  the  ^llef  of  Kalllope 
Glamnlas; 

S.  2983.  A  blU   for   the  k^Uef  of  Bemabe 


on  the  Judiciary. 


page  history  pur- 
pzcess  of  the  farm 
Committee    on 


Mlranc%t    and    Anastacio 

relief    of    Taka 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Miranda,    Manuel 
Miranda:  and 

S.  2984.  A    bUl    for    the 
Motokl;  to  the  Committee 
Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  2985.  A  bill  for  the  r^ef  of  Elsie  Chu; 
and 

S.  2986.  A   bill   for   the 
Gyorgy   Huvos;    to   the   cl>mmlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POTTER: 

S  2987.  A  bUl  to  amen^  section  201  (c) 
of  the  Agricultixral  Act  of  1949,  relating  to 
price  support  for  milk  and]  butterfat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  land  Forestry. 

S.  2988.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bllta  Krasts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY 

S.  2989.  A  blU  for  the  Relief  of  Salvador 
Miranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2990.  A  bill  to  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humtorxt  when 
he  introduced  the  last  abo' re-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  sepcrate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (foi  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastosx) : 

8.2991.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  a  portion  of  Port  Adams. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8.2992.  A  biU  to  make  sertaln  assistance 
by  a  State,  municipality,  or  other  public 
body  eligible  as  local  gnnts-ln-aid  under 
section  110  (d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHTt 

S.  2993.  A  bill  to  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties of  small  businesses  to  i>artlclpate  In 
and  to  derive  the  benefits  from  research  and 
development;  to  the  Comoflttee  on  Banking 
and  Cvurency.  T 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.'  Pui.b«ioht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  l»lll,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  MKUBBBQER  (for  Ti>i»Mi»if  and 
Mr.  Kxraxnrsa) : 

S.  2994.  A  blU  to  provide  for  hoklinc  a 
White  House  Conferexu»  on  Aging  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  December  31,  1958,  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  of 
the  United  States  Department  ot  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  other  agencies  of  that 
Department  and  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  represented  on  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging;  to  assist  the  several  States  in  con- 
ducting similar  conferences  on  aging  prior 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
and  for  related  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  renoarks  of  Mr.  Meubsrccx  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAM   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuuaMOHD) : 

8.  2995.  A  blU  to  encourage  new  residential 
construction  for  veterans'  housing  In  rural 
areas  and  sma^l  cities  and  towns  by  raising 
the  maximum  amount  In  which  direct  loans 
may  be  made  from  $10,000  to  $IS.500,  to  au- 
thorize advance  financing  conunitments.  to 
extend  the  direct  loan  program  for  ▼eterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  \b.  Btuocmmx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAK: 

8.  2996.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  additional 
services  to  count  for  retirement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.HRUSKA: 

8.2997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leobardo 
Oastaneda  Vargas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  hhnself  and  Mr. 
Neubxrger)  : 

S.  J.  Rea  136.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  a  reservation  of  timber 
rights  from  a  patent  Issued  to  Ivan  H.  Mc- 
Cormack;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  renuuks  of  Mr.  ySomsm  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  whlcti 
appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CTVIL 
AVIATION  UNDER  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
TICS ACT  OF  1938 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  as  successor  to  Sen- 
ator McCarran.  who  is  known  to  many  as 
the  father  of  civil  aviation.  I  thought  it 
most  appropriate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  recognize  the 
30th  anniversary  of  civil  aviation  under 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  I  am, 
therefore,  submitting  for  appropriate 
reference  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing continued  support,  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  all  phases 
of  our  civil  aviation,  on  this  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  54)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  as 
follows: 

Wheieaa  ttie  late  Senator  Pat  McCarran. 
of  Nevada,  and  Congieeaman  Clarence  Lea, 
of  California,  sponeored  IcgUlaUom  for  ttoe 
regulation  and  promotion  of  civil  aero- 
nautics; and 


Whereas  thte  legialation  hecame  the  dvU 

Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  established  aa 
being  in  the  public  interest; 

"(s)  The  encouragement  and  development 
of  an  air  transportation  system  property 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  Statea.  a€  the  postal  aervloe.  and  of 
the  nattonai  defense; 

"(b)  The  regulation  of  air  transportation 
in  such  manner  as  to  recognize  and  nreserve 
the  inl<£rent  advantages  of.  assiu-e  the  high- 
est degree  of  safety  in,  and  foster  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions  In,  such  transportation,  and 
to  imixt>ve  the  relations  between,  and  co- 
ordinate transportation  by,  air  carriers; 

"(e)  The  promotion  of  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  service  by  air  carriers 
at  reasonable  chargea,  without  un|u8t  dis- 
criminations, undue  preferences  or  advan- 
tages, or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices; 

"(d)  Competition  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  sound  development  of  an  air 
transportation  system  properly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  dcxnestic  com- 
Doeroe  of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense; 

"(e)  The  regulation  of  air  conunerce  in 
such  manner  as  to  best  promote  Its  develop- 
ment and  safety;  and 

"(f)  The  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  civil  aeronautics";  and 

Whereas  these  20  years  have  marked  the 
unparalleled  growth  of  civil  aviation  in  the 
United  States  and  witnessed  the  development 
of  the  world's  largest  and  finest  air  trans- 
portation system;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronairtlcs  Board  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  to- 
gether with  our  aircraft  industry,  our  air 
tranqxirtatlon  companies,  our  private  filers. 
and  other  aviation  Interests,  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  civU  aviation  in  accordance  with 
policies  established  by  the  Congress,  leading 
to  the  world's  outstanding  system  of  civU 
airways  and  civil  airports,  and  civil  aviation; 
and 

Whereas  American  civfl  aviation  Is  on  ths 
threshold  of  new  frontiers  of  travel,  com- 
fort, and  safety  as  they  prepare  for  the  transi- 
tion of  our  air  transport  fleets  from  piston- 
engined  to  jet-powered  aircraft:  and 

Whereas  current  war  plans  of  the  military 
continue  to  place  great  reliance  on  our  air 
carrier  Industry;  and 

Whereas  American  leadership  in  aviation 
mtist  be  maintained;  atul 

Whereas  the  launching  of  Russian  civU 
jet  service  has  serious  national  defense  and 
international  {xrestige  implications  foe  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  fl'te  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  Tliat  the  Con- 
gress oS  the  United  States,  on  this  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
reaffirms  its  sapport  of  the  policies  set  forth 
therein;  commends  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  aJod  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion for  their  sound  stewardship  of  the  act 
and  Its  objectives:  and  urges  adherence  to 
policies  which  will  enable  civil  aviation  to 
stHve  Its  present  economic  and  technical 
problems  and  assure  the  public  of  the  bene- 
fits ol  a  strong  atr  transport  system  and  civil 
aviation  Industry. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOGNITION  OF 
NATIONAL  RAILROAD  MUSEUM. 
GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Mr.  WII£Y  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Whereas  the  Aoaertcan  railroad  has  been  at 
Incalculable  importance  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  Nation  in  time  ot  peace 
and  a  major  factor  In  hes  defense  In  time  ot 
war;  and  . 


Whereas   tticre   baa  been   estahMehed   at 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  the  National  Railroad  Mn- 
sexun  whose  purpose  la  to  afford  recognition 
la  perpetuity  to  tbe  role  of  the  American 
railroad  in  our  Nation's  early  btsitory  bf  pre- 
serving tbe  railroad  rolling  ckoek  and 
other  memorabilia  of  the  age  at  stram:  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Green  Bay  has  donated 
a  site  for  the  buildings  and  exhibits  to  be 
erected  as  part  of  the  National  Railroad  Mu- 
seum, and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin, an  official  State  agency,  haa  under- 
taken the  rceponaibllity  of  developing  and 
oporaUng  the  National  p«tiH^^otl  Muaeum; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  donated  or  pledged 
to  the  National  Railroad  Museum  early  and 
rare  steam  locomotives,  other  rolling  atock. 
IH-inted  material,  photographs,  broadaides. 
and  ephemera,  including  the  Carl  R.  Gray. 
Jr..  coUectioD,  thus  insuring  its  place  as  a 
center  for  the  preservation  of  significant 
physical  evidence  of  American  raiiroadlng'a 
early  history;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Railroad  Museum,  aa 
an  educational  institution  of  major  signifi- 
cance to  all  Americans  in  Its  portrayal  of  tbe 
development  of  tbe  American  railroad  and 
the  lives  of  the  inventors,  managers,  invest- 
ors, and  workers  who  created  the  ties  of  ste^ 
that  bind  our  co\intry  together,  is  of  »>»ti«TVtt^ 
interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Homta  o/ 
Jlepresentcttves  concurrirm).  That  the-OcHi- 
greas  hereby  recognizes  the  National  Railroad 
Museum  as  a  memorial  to  the  lndivid\iala 
who  buUt  and  ran  oar  early  American  rail- 
roads and  as  a  fitting  and  valuable  Institu- 
tion for  the  coUectiou  aixi  i^es^rvatlasi  of 
the  UMmorabiiia  of  the  age  of  ateam 
locomotion. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
ported or  submitted,  and  ref^red,  as 
indicated: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 

S.  Res.  212.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  investigate 
certain  matters  relating  to  the  comnoon  de- 
fense; reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  referred  to  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  resolution  printed  in  full  In  Senate 
proceedings   of   today,   under   tbe   heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  Res.  213.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  make  certain 
expenditures  and  Mnploy  additional  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  resolution  printed  in  full,  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Chavez,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


INVESTTGATTON  OP  C^ERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS UNDER  JURISDICTION  OP 
COMMITTEB  ON  BANEHNQ  ANP 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Capehart,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  214),  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cvirrency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  atrthorlzed  under  sec- 
ticxis  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  liOgirtative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Ita  juriadietlans  wpeeitked. 
by  rtile  XXV  of  tbe  Standing  Roles  at  the 
Senate,  to  examlna,  Investigate,  sad  maka 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  aU 
pertaining  to— 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally; 
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(9)  financial  aid  to  oommeroa  and  In- 
dtuti7: 

(8)  dapodt   inauranea; 

(4)  tha  Federal  Raaarre  Syatam,  including 
monetary  and  credit  poUdea; 

(6)  economic  atablllxation,  inroductlon, 
and  mobilization; 

(6)  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar; 

(7)  prlcea  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
aerrlces; 

(8)  sectuities  and  exchange  regulation: 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jvirlsdlction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclusive.  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
vlaable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants :  Provided,  That  the  minority 
Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall 
be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be 
less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sxc.  3.  Fxnenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $70,- 
000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TalmadoD  submitted  Resolution  215,  re- 
lating to  the  death  of  the  late  Repre- 
sentative Henderson  L.  Lanham,  of 
Georgia,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  when 
submitted  by  Mr.  Russcll,  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  hearing.) 

By  Mr.   BIBLE    (for  Mr.   Marthv   of 
Pennsylvania  and  Mr,  Clasx)  : 

B.Ras,  ai6,  Raaolutlon  relating  to  tha 
death  of  the  lata  Representative  Augustine 
B.  Kaliey,  of  Pannsylvanla;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(Sae  resolution  printed  In  full  when  sub- 
mlttad  by  Mr.  Bxbli,  which  appears  under  a 
aeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  IWFAUVBR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ooaa) ; 

0.  Res.  917,  Rasolutlon  rtUtlng  to  the 
death  of  tha  lata  Rapraaentatlva  Jtra  Cooper, 
of  Tannaaaae;  considarad  and  agreed  to. 

(»—  raaoltttion  prtntad  In  fullwhan  sub- 
mit tad  by  Mr,  XvAWBi,  wtoiota  appears 
under  a  stparats  beading, ) 

Br  Mr,  XIFAUVER  (for  himsslf  and 
Mr,  Oeas)  i 
•.  Has,  9li.  Raaoltttion    relating    to    tha 
death  of  former  Banator  Xannath  McKal- 
Ur,  of  Tsnnssses!  eonsldersd  and  sgrsed  to. 
(lee  resolution  printed  In  full  when  sub- 
mitted  by  Mr.  XsrAuvm,   wbleb   appears 
under  a  saparata  heading.) 
»r  Mr,  DIRXBElf : 
f.  Ras.910.  Resolution    relating    to    tha 
death  of  tha  lata  Rapraaentatlva  Russell  W, 
Keeney,  of  Illinois,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


AMENDMEKPT  OP  SOIL  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  strengthen  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  encourage 
conservation  practices  by  utilizing  the 


tmusued  part  of  the  soil  conservation  re- 
serve f imds.  I 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  jfuture  gen- 
erations to  wisely  preserve  mad  Improve 
land  productivity.  We  mu^t  meet  this 
challenge.  i 

We  have  about  1,444,000,(100  acres  on 
which  to  produce  agriculturil  crops  and 
livestock.  For  every  person  It  the  United 
States  there  are  only  about  3  acres  of 
cropland  and  slightly  over  6  acres  of 
grazing  land.  As  populatiob  increases, 
the  average  acres  per  capita  will  nat- 
urally decrease.  Present  estimates  in- 
dicate that  population  in  the  United 
States  will  be  228  million  by  1975  and 
335  million  by  the  year  2000. 

TTie  Soil  Conservation  arvlce  esti- 
mates that  over  282  million  acres  of  land 
in  the  United  States  are  severely  eroded, 
776  million  acres  moderatelyleroded,  and 
700  million  acres  slightly  ei^ed.  Tills 
certainly  emphasizes  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  and  the  need  for  taking  a 
new  look  at  our  long-range  ilaiuiing. 

We  must  conserve,  reclaun,  and  re- 
build to  fulfill  the  trust  we  l^ave  to  pro- 
vide for  future  generations.  , 

Declining  farm  prices  combined  with 
sharp  acreage  reductions  ower  the  past 
few  years  have  resulted  in  lower  farm 
income  and  a  depressed  agricultural 
economy.  One  of  the  most  sirlous  prob- 
lems has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  idle 
and  eroded  acres.  | 

Despite  great  progress  nuade  in  soil 
conservation,  there  remain  millions  of 
acres  of  land  In  the  United  States  that 
have  been  permitted  to  wash  away  and 
become  unproductive.  Thes^  Idle  acres 
must  be  improved  and  made  productive. 
Our  pastures  and  woodlands  inust  be  im- 
proved and  protected,  | 

The  conservation  reserve  nhase  of  the 
soil  banic  must  be  modified  U  more  ade- 
quately cope  with  conserv^lon  needs. 
This  phase  of  the  soil  banii  is  a  more 
constructive  measure  for  it  i|  an  invest- 
ment for  the  future  and  will  provide 
long-range  and  lasting  benefits  to  each 
individual  participating.  Tnis  phase  of 
the  program,  however,  must  reach  more 
farms  and  especially  our  imall-  and 
family-sized  farmers.  [ 

It  now  appears  that  only  a,20O  farms 
In  the  United  States  particidated  In  the 
1967  program,  and  that  onl^  about  one- 
third  of  the  funds  allocated  lor  the  oon- 
ssrvatlon  reserve  will  be  usM.  In  the 
case  of  Mississippi,  1,544  ootjtraots  were 
sigtMd,  All  ftvtfgffg  of  1«M  thin  19  fftrmi 
ptr  oountr.  hut  thtn  on«-ilxth  of  tht 
funds  Allocated  to  Mississippi  were  used. 

Thus,  the  existing  progrim  reaches 
only  A  frAction  of  our  idlt  And  unpro- 
duetlvs  Aorei.  A  redlrectod  cbnservAtion 
reserve  OAn  put  these  Aort  to  work 
through  tree  planting,  pastu  e  improve- 
ment, and  other  conservatlo  i  msASures. 
There  U  a  great  opportunity  in  growing 
trees  for  supplementing  fa  m  Income. 
The  unexpended  portion  of  c  }nservation 
reserve  funds  could  be  put  t  o  no  better 
tise  than  Improving  forest  stands  and 
establishing  other  conservation  practices 
on  idle  acres  taken  out  of  production 
prior  to  passage  of  the  1056  soil  bank 
program.  According  to  a  recsnt  study  by 
the  Porest  Service,  there  arf  60,339,000 
acres  of  land  In  the  United  States  In 
need  of  reforestation,  with  oVer  4.3  mll- 
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lion  acres  in  Mississippi; alone.  Most  of 
this  land  Is  not  now  eligible  for  soil  bank 
participation.  Impreveo  lent  of  this  land 
through  tree  planting  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit. 

The  unused  portion  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  States  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve should  be  used  to  put  our  idle  acres 
into  production.  The  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duce would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  utilize  the  unused  portion 
of  the  conservation  reserve  fimds  for 
this  purpose.  Under  mir  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  share  in  ^he  original  cost 
of  establishing  approved  conservation 
practices,  but  no  rental  Payments  would 
be  authorized.  ] 

We  must  develop  a  formidable,  for- 
ward looking  and  broader  conservation 
program  built  around  the  needs  of  the 
future.  We  must  have  atn  expanded  and 
better-financed,  long-riange  program 
which  will  assure  lasting  benefits. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  favorably 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  merits  the  full  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons<int  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referr<d,  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  ana  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2971)  to  amend  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  so  as  to  permit  unused  por- 
tions of  funds  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  conservation  resfrve  program  to 
be  used  for  other  consei 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bnm 

read  twice  by  its  title,     

Committee  on  Agricultune  and  Porestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
AS  follows: 

Be  it  •noeted.  ete.,  That  ( lactlon  130  of  tha 
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ration  purposes, 
^s,  was  received, 
referred  to  the 


Dy  adding  at  the 


Boll  Bank  Act  is  amended  „, ,  _ 

and  thereof  a  new  subsectlofi  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  part  of  tha  funda  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  fot  carrying  out  tha 
conservation  reeerve  program  during  tha 
flaoal  year  10&8  or  any  subsekiuant  year  which 
are  not  used  for  such  pure oaa  in  tha  Btata 
to  which  they  are  allocated,  shall  ba  available 
for  uae  in  such  State  in  aoeo  rdanea  with  regu- 
lations of  the  aecretary  for  naklng  payments 
or  granta  of  other  aid  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers carrying  out  pracllcas  dMlgnad  to 
affactuate  tha  agrlcultuial  oonaarvation 
policy  sat  forth  In  section  1  of  tha  Boll  Ck>n- 
sarvatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended." 


PROPOSED    FXSHERYl 
8ERVIC1  IN  FI0K 
SERVICE 

Mr,  PAYNE.    Mr.  Pr 

duet  for  approprlAte  re 
authorize  a  Pederal 
service.    I  ask  unanim^ 
a  brief  statement  which 
on  this  subject  nuy  be 

RSCORD. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
biU  wUl  be  received 


EXTENSION 
tn)  WILDLIFE 

ildent,  I  Intro- 
enoe  a  bill  to 
ery  extension 
consent  that 
have  prepared 

printed  In  tht 


ana 
mtl 


tempore.    The 

J  appropriately 

referred;  and,  without  I  objection,  the 
statement  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
The  bill  (S,  2973)  to  auihorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Establish  a  fish- 
ery extension  service  in  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  De^rtment  of  the 
Interior  for  the  purpose  iof  carrying  out 


cooperative  fishery  extension  work  with 
the  States.  Territories,  and  possessions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Payke,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Payne 
is  as  follows: 

Statbmknt  bt  ScNAToa  Patns 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bUI  to  create  a 
fishery  extension  service  patterned  closely 
after  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
which  has  been  of  such  tremendous  assist- 
ance to  our  Nation's  farmers.  Fishermen 
have,  of  course,  frequently  been  called  farm- 
ers of  the  sea,  and  the  fishing  industry  is  in  a 
great  many  ways  closely  analogous  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Fishing  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest 
Industries  of  our  Nation.  In  fact  this  coun- 
try was  really  pioneered  by  fishermen  who 
were  followed  by  the  colonists.  From  that 
early  day  to  this  fish  have  been,  and  properly 
BO,  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  diet,  and 
the  Industry  has  t}een  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  national  economy.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  to  the  State  of  Maine  alone, 
283  million  pounds  of  fish  and  shellfish, 
valued  at  ai6.855.000  were  landed  in  1954,  the 
latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
readily  available.  In  that  same  year  nearly 
3  million  cases  of  sardines  were  packed,  while 
almost  22  million  pounds  of  lobsters  valued 
at  as  million  were  trapped  in  Maine  waters. 

In  spite  of  its  importance,  the  American 
fishing  industry  today  is  severely  depressed 
and  faces  the  most  critical  problems  of  its 
entlre^ftistory.  The  other  major  fish  produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world  have  undertaken  a 
wide  variety  of  forma  of  assistance  for  their 
fishermen  while  in  this  country  wa  have 
tended  to  let  the  industry  go  almost  totally 
unheeded.  This  in  itself  haa  had  a  very 
adverse  effect  which  has  been  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  producing  fish 
In  foreign  countries  are  far  leaa  than  tboaa 
of  our  fishermen.  The  raault  la  obvloua— 
American  fishermen  under  present  condi- 
tions simply  cannot  compete  with  imports  of 
low  coat  foreign  flsh. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  several  at- 
tempta  to  adjust  the  tariff  rates  in  order  to 
help  tha  domestic  fishing  industry  but  these 
have  all  met  with  faUura.  Tha  only  alter- 
native Is  the  development  of  a  program  of 
aselstance  dealgned  to  help  the  Industry  to 
Improve  Ita  knowledge  and  technology  to  tha 
point  where  It  can  compete.  Tha  first  step 
In  this  program  waa  taken  with  tha  paaaage 
by  the  S4th  Oongreas  of  the  bill  which  Z 
introdticad  to  authoriaa  a  program  of  fish- 
ery education  and  training  in  eollagaa,  sec- 
ondary sohooli,  and  vooatlonal  lehooli.  Xn 
time  this  should  offer  a  raal  banaflt  to  the 
Industry  by  making  available  apaclally 
trained  personnel, 

The  bill  I  am  Introdueing  today  Is  a  logical 
followup  to  the  ftshery  education  act  and 
la  urgently  needed  by  tha  Industry,  The 
banaflta  of  an  axtanalon  aervica  are  too  well 
known  to  warrant  reviewing  them  here. 
Obvlotialy,  tha  vaat  majority  of  our  com- 
merlcal  fishermen  cannot  take  time  out  to 
go  to  school.  The  alternative  la  to  bring  up 
to  data  information  and  nuKlern  technlquea 
direct  to  them. 

It  la  my  hope  that  early  hearings  wUl  ba 
scheduled  on  thU  bUl  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  so  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  complete  action  this  year.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  must  work  rapidly  to 
assist  the  fishing  industry  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, or  we  wUl  soon  find  ourselves  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  flahery  producta. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT,  RELATINO  TO  EXTENSION  OP 
TIME  FOR  MAKINO  GRANTS 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Pederal  Airport  Act  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years  beyond  the  present  ex- 
piration date.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  on  this  subject  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2974)  to  amend  the  Ped- 
eral Airport  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Payne,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Payne  is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Patne 

The  Pederal  Airport  Act  was  first  enacted 
In  1946  to  assist  in  the  development  of  air- 
port facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
needs  of  American  aviation.  In  1955  the  act 
was  substantially  amended  and  the  program 
of  assistance  was  greatly  expanded.  The 
1955  act  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  $63 
million  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1957.  1958,  and 
1959.  As  the  law  now  stands  the  airport 
program    will    expire    on    July    1,    1959. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  airport 
program  has  provided  its  value  many  times 
over  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  the  Nation's  airporta  up  to  the 
present-day  needs  of  aviation.  But  thia  is 
far  from  adequate  since  aviation  In  thia 
country  has  mushroomed  in  the  past  10 
years  and  shows  promise  of  an  even  greatar 
rate  of  growth  in  the  next  10,  Aa  a  matter 
of  fact  civil  aviation  today  la  facing  what  wlU 
amount  to  a  revolution — the  advent  of  civil 
Jet  aircraft — within  1  or  3  years.  At  that 
point  tha  airporta  of  thia  country  will  ba 
woefully  Inadequate  unless  action  la  taken 
now  to  prepare  them  for  tha  Jet  air  age. 

The  Federal  Airport  Program  is,  of  couraa. 
a  grant-in-aid  type  of  program  and  is  set 
up  on  a  50-50  matching  baala.  Although  the 
preeant  authorisation  will  not  expire  until 
next  year,  I  am  hopeful  that  tha  Congraaa 
will  approve  a  4-year  axtenalon  thia  year  In 
order  to  aid  Btataa  and  local  communitiaa 
in  maintaining  an  orderly  sequence  of  plan- 
ning and  alao  to  facilitate  tha  appropria- 
tion prooeas  by  not  having  to  act  on  tha  air- 
port program  twice  in  tha  first  S  moattoa  of 
nest  year. 

PROPOSED  MODIFICATION  OP  RIO 
ORAXfDE  BABUf  PROJECT 

Mr.  OMAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriftte  reference,  a  bill  for 
tlM  purpose  of  lupplementing  the  au- 
thorlMtion  for  the  middle  Rio  Orande 
project  in  New  Mexico,  with  reference  to 
which  I  have  a  short  statement  which  I 
aek  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoiid. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2975)  to  authorize  the 
modification  of  the  project  for  the  Rio 
Orande  Basin  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  completion  of  the  middle  Rio  Orande 
portion  of  such  project,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chavkz,  was  received,  read  twice  by 


its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  statement  presented  by  &fr. 
Chavez  is  as  follows: 

STATnCKMT  BT  SENATOB  CmaVXB 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  authorlcatlon 
for  the  Middle  Rio  Orande  Project  in  New 
Mexico,  as  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1948  and  1960,  Public  Law  858,  80th 
Congress,  and  Public  Law  516.  81st  Congress, 
respectively. 

The  present  authorization  provides  for  the 
construction  of  two  flood -control  dams  on 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  channelization 
of  the  river  and  levee  construction  through 
the  highly  developed  Middle  Rio  Orande  Val- 
ley in  Central  New  Mexico.  The  present  au- 
thorization does  not  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  floods 
and  sediment  encroachment. 

We  have  been  making  good  progress  on 
the  conBtructlon  authorized.  One  dam  has 
been  completed  and  work  has  been  started 
on  the  second  dam.  A  large  amount  of  chan- 
nelization has  also  been  completed  and  as 
a  result  of  this,  many  thousand  acre-feet  of 
water  have  been  salvaged  which  woxild  other- 
wise have  been  lost  to  this  droiight  ridden 
area.  Some  of  the  authorized  levee  work 
has  been  completed;  however,  there  Is  con- 
siderable work  yet  to  be  done  on  this  phase 
of  the  protective  works.  In  general,  the 
levees  have  been  constructed  to  a  size  and 
height  required  if  all  three  flood  control  dama 
are  completed;  therefore.  In  order  for  the 
Job  to  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  engineering  plans,  It  is  necessary  that 
we  have  the  main-stem  storage  authorised 
and  constructed.  Z  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
obuin  early  action  on  the  bill  which  Z  am 
introducing  ao  that  the  Middle  Rio  Orande 
Valley  can  have  the  flood  protection  which  la 
needed  and  which  was  anticipated  whan  tha 
Initial  authorizations  ware  made. 


PROPOSED  CONTRIBUTION  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  DAM  AND  RES- 
ERVOIR ON  CANADIAN  RIVER.  N. 
MEX. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  dam  and  reeervoir  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Canadian  River  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Riooao 
a  brief  statement,  prepared  by  me,  re- 
lating to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  reotlvtd  and  appropriately 
rtftrrad:  and.  without  objaetion,  tht 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Rioord. 

The  bUKS.  3070)  to  provide  for  a  Ped- 
eral contribution  toward  the  cost  of  tht 
dam  and  rtstrvolr  to  bt  oonstniotad  on 
the  Canadian  River  by  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  introduced  by  Mr,  CHAvn,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr. 
Chavez,  is  as  follows: 

STATSSCnrT  ST   BXNATOB  CHAVH 

The  8Ute  of  New  Mexico  is  entitled  to 
Canadian  River  waters  originating  balow 
Conchaa  Dam  which  now  fiow  out  of  tha 
State  unused  and  the  State  Is  working  on 
plans  for  a  dam  and  reeervoir  to  utilise 
these  waters. 

The  plan  of  the  State  of  New  Maalco  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  reservoir 
which  would  enable  the  State  to  use  their 
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water  for  mnnic^ijal,  Indiutriat,  and  tirl^i^ 
tlon  purposes.  In  addition,  tbla  project 
would  provide  flood  control,  recreational, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  and  other  aucix  bene- 
fits which  would  be  regional  and  national 
In  nature.  Because  of  these  benefits  there 
•hotUd  be  a  Federal  contrlbatlOB  to  the  cost 
ot  this  project. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introdnclng  would 
authorize  and  direct  Federal  agenctes  to 
make  studies  and  determine  the  extent  to 
which  monetary  contributions  should  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Ctovernment  towards 
the  conatruetteB  at  this  p»oJ«ct.  Tlite  bill 
also  authorises  tbe  appropriaitton  of  the 
monetary  contribution  which  shall  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  and  the  State  of  Mew  Mexico  and 
approved  by  the  Pxesidcnt. 


-u 


PROGRAM   OP   EDUCATIONAL   AS- 
SISTANCE TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  establish  a  program  of  educational 
assistance  to  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  after 
January  31,  1955.  I  ask  unanimous  coD- 
sent  that  the  bill,  together  with  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  me,  relating  to  the 
bin.  be  printed  In  the  Recosd. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  29TO)  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  after  January  31. 
1856,  Introduced  by  Mr.  YARaoROT7GR,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  »•  f  oUows: 

S»  it  enacted,  ete^~ 

TmM  I — ocwsaAi.  movuioms — •nowr  rmt 
8ac.  101.  Thte  act  OMy  b«  ott«<l  m  the 

"Veterans  Educational  Act  of  WSS." 

Finding*  and  declarntlon  of  T^rpe$ti 
0feo,  103.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
deelarss  that  the  national  intsrstt  an4  tb« 
sutlonal  Bscurlty  of  the  United  Statss  re- 
quire the  fullest  developmsnt  of  tbe  talent 
of  Its  young  men  and  women;  and  that  to 
this  end  It  is  essential  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  loss  of  highly  qualified  young  men 
and  women,  btcaus*  of  lack  of  financial 
means,  to  attend  educational  Institutions. 
1*  Is  tlMieftce  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
assist  yoiuag  men  and  women  to  further 
their  education  by  establlshiitg  a  program 
of  assistance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  law 
to  extend  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
Tlsions  of  the  GI  bUl  of  rights  to  all  veterans 
discharged  (under  conditions  other  than 
dlstionorable)  after  January  31.  1S>66,  both 
voliinteers  and  draftees. 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Section  201  (1)  of  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
l»d2  (38  U.  S.  C.  911)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'basic  service  perkxl'  means 
the  period  beginning  on  June  27,  1950,  ..nd 
ending  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  termi- 
Hation  of  military  service  by  a  discharge 
other  than  dishooorabie  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  with  respect 
to  a  person  in  the  active  servtee  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  oo  such  day.  sweh  term  means  the 
period  beginning  on  June  27,  1960.  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  person's  first  dis- 
charge or  release  from  sm*  servlee  after 
such  day." 


n>>  Secttan  301  (3)  (A)  \ot  saefa  act  Is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "Jrtiuary  31.  1855" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoT  "the  day  be- 
fore the  date  of  termination  of  military 
servioe  by  a  discharge  other  than  dishonor- 
able nnder  the  laws  of  the  fanited  States." 

(c)  Section  312  (a)  of  sucls  act  (38  D.  8.  C. 
917  >  la  amended  by  inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  except  that  an  eligible  ve|«ran  who  first 
entered  active  servlj^  in  th^  Armed  Forces 
after  January  SI,  1955.  andj  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  su^  service  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1957  shall 
be  entitled  to  initiate  a  profram  of  educa- 
tion and  training  under  this  ijtle  at  any  time 
within  3  years  after  the  datf  of  enactment 
of  the  Veterans'  Eeadjustn^nt  Asaictj^npe 
Act  of  1957."  I 

(d)  Section  212  (c)  of  such  [act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  1,  l^'  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  tnsertliig  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  date  of  termination  or  military  serv- 
ice by  a  discharge  other  thaji  dishonorable 
under  the  laws  of  the  Unitedl  States." 

(e)  Section  213  of  such  act   (38  U.  8.  C. 
918)    is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  in 
no  event  shall  education  or  i  raining  be  af- 
forded  under   this   title   aft*  r   January   31 
1965."  ' 

Sec.  1(M.  This  act  shall  appl  r  to  all  persons 
who  served  for  a  period  of  94  days  or  more 
tn  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  who  were  by  a  discharge  other  than  dis- 
honorable separated  from  tlip  service  after 
January  31.  1955.  This  act  applies  to  veter- 
ans who-  volunteered  or  were  drafted. 

Apjtropriations  autTu  rized 
Sec.  10&    There  are 
propriated  such  amounts  as 
for  the  payments  authorized 
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to  be  ap- 
be  necessary 
this  act. 

The  statement.  presente<  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Is  as  follows : 

8tat>kx»t  ST  SsHMtm  T  umoaouoH 
January  31,  1955,  was  tli  s  termination 
date  of  certain  rights  tmder  the  OX  bill,  and 
persons  who  entered  the  military  service 
after  that  data  were  dented  ttie  educational 
benefits  enjoyed  by  veterani  in  prertous 
years.  T 

Surveye  made  tn  the  Unltil  States  Indt- 
eate  that  about  half  of  the  hkh  school  stu- 
dente  with  college  aptitudes  to  not  attend 
eonegs,  due  largely  to  flnand  il  inability  to 
attend.  ITjIs  Katlon  is  lostni  the  service  of 
many  bright  youths  who  mlgft  be  engineers, 
•eientlsts,  or  leaders  In  other*  fields,  if  they 
were  properly  trained.  This  Ration  cannot 
afford  this  loss  of  the  undeveloped  talents  of 
such  a  large  number  of  the  yonth  of  this 
country. 

It  has  been  the  poiiey  of  thfs  Government 
since  the  second  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  in  iSs  to  care,  in 
varying  degree,  for  the  veterans  of  o«w  wars^ 
The  education  of  the  veterans  lof  the  present 
cold  war  ts  a  matter  of  praising  national 
concern.  These  young  peojrfeiwho  take  2,  3, 
or  4  years  out  of  their  livei  to  man  ovt 
defense  stations  in  the  Arctic  wastes,  or 
serve  In  the  Libyan  Desert,  or  in  a  thousand 
other  places  of  hardship,  form  the  shield 
that  Is  protecting  the  Mation  :in  these  vital 
days  of  decision.  I 

A  proper  national  re(ard  f^  the  welfare 
of  these  service  men  and  liomen,  and  a 
proper  consideration  for  the  4irvlval  of  our 
free  institutions,  compel  us  tci  fiirnish  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  these  jrouths.  This 
would  partially  compensate  for  the  time 
they  took  out  of  their  school  years  to  serve 
In  our  defense  Installations. 

After  our  young  men  and  ^oung  women 
have  givcA  unstintingly  of  tl^eir  servlee  to 
their  country,  vlsuaiiae  for  a  tnoment  what 
happens  to  so  many  of  thenu.  You've  seen 
this  happen  to  your  friends  down  the  street. 
your  next  door  neighbors,  or  perhaps  in  your 


own  family.  PJcture  th^  young  soldier  re- 
turning home  with  his  honorable  discharge. 
Be  left  home  a  boy  and  came  home  a  man 
and  thcr^B  Uca  the  trouble.  He's  not  gen- 
eraUy  sufficiently  trained  or  educated  to  earn 
a  living  in  a  man's  world.  Conditions  at 
home  have  changed.  Yolunger  brothers  and 
staters  require  the  family*  income  for  day-to- 
day living.  He  cannot  ot  will  not  call  on  his 
folks  to  support  his»— td  spend  the  meager 
family  savings  on  his  education.  And,  Uiese 
days,  the  chances  are  thst  the  family's  sav- 
ings are  meager  because  statistics  show  that 
the  majority  of  Amerlcah  families  have  no 
savings  or  less  than  $5(D0  pavings  in  the  bank. 

The  direct  result  of  this  military  cycle  Is 
that  Interrupted  educatlbn  Is  not  resumed. 
The  young  veteran  rettims  not  to  higher 
schooling,  but  to  a  llfetiiiie  of  unskined  and 
semlskUled  work.  I  probose  to  reverse  this 
trend.  I  seek  to  extend  Ito  all  of  our  young 
men  and  young  women,  wbo  serve  their  coun- 
try honorably,  the  oppfrtunlty  to  attend 
college.  1 

Mr.  PreekJenf ,  I  have  pitepaied  a  WM  to  ex- 
tend the  educational  proTfeions  of  the  GI  bffl 
of  rights  to  all  veterans,  volunteers  as  wen  as 
draftees,  men  and  women,  who  served  at  least 
90  days,  whose  service  terminated  after  Janu- 
ary 31  1956.  These  rlghtte  would  not  extend 
to  anyone  who  recetred  4  diahonorable  ^if 
eharge.  T 

This  bill  would  terminal  January  ai.  Ifl6& 
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AMENDMENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.  2  pF  1953 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing,  for  atopropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bin  to  amend  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  of  1953  so  that  hereafter 
section  1  of  the  plan  will  no  longer  ap- 
ply to  the  Rural  Elect^cation  Admin- 
istration. 

The  bin  provides  fo^ 
the  Administrator  of  _ 
which  were  transferred] 
Istrator  to  tbe  Secret— 
tmder  this  reorganlMtl 


the  transfer  to 
all  f  tmctlona 
om  the  Admln- 

of  Agrlculturt 

plftn. 


Refusal  of  the  Secritary  of  Acrlcul- 
ture  to  cooperate  with  a  8«fMU«  eoo- 

mittee  seeking  to  look  Into  his  h«DdUnfl 
of  the  REA  led  to  my  decision  to  Intro* 
duee  this  leglslatloa. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Oof- 
emment  Operations  U  vested  with  •«- 
thority  over  leclsletk>n  relating  to 
reorganizations  in  the  txeeutlve  branch, 
and  further  has  the  d^  of  evahiattef 
the  efTeets  of  laws  enacted  to  reorgsniss 
the  legtslatire  and  extcutire  branchee 
of  the  Government.        i 

In  carrying  out  this  fimctfon.  the 
committee  established  a  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  to  which 
It  has  delegated  the  Responsibility  of 
processing  reorganization  proposals  on^ 
of  evaluating  the  eflec^  of  reorganiaa- 
tions  of  the  executive  bfe'aneh. 

As  chairman  of  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization,  it  is  m^  duty  to  follow 
closely  all  efforts  and  actions  which  at- 
tempt or  do  reorgazUbe  the  exiattaic 
str\icture  and  functioning  of  the  execti- 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gor- 
eram«it,  for  example.  In  this  case,  any 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  or  are 
contemplated  under  I  Reorganiaatlen 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953.  i 

In  keeping  with  this  duty,  I  learned 
during  the  summer  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
rather  drastic  change  iii  the  structure, 
and  functioning  and  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility had  taken  ilace  in  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  without  any 
consultation  with  our  committee.  This 
change  involves  the  functioning  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
and  what  up  until  recently  used  to  be 
the  autonomous  functioning  of  the  REA 
Administrator. 

Previously,  on  August  20,  1957.  I  ex- 
plored this  matter  at  great  length  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  need  not 
at  this  time  repeat  in  detail  what  I  re- 
ported to  you  at  that  time.  It  will  be 
sufficient.  I  believe,  at  this  time,  to  merely 
summarize  what  I  discussed  at  that  time. 

In  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  in  1953  in  reference  to 
the  then-proposed  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  Mr.  Benson  assured  the  committee, 
the  Congress,  and  general  public,  that  It 
was  his  intention  to  consult  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  with  the  farming 
organizations,  and  other  interested 
groups,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  section  4  (b)  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan,  legarding  any  proposed  major  re- 
distribution of  functions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  that  inter- 
ested individuals  and  associations  would 
be  afforded  appropriate  opportunity  to 
place  before  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture their  views  with  respect  to  any  pro- 
posed redistribution  of  functions.  In  his 
testimony  the  Secretary  stated  that  "it  is 
contemplated  that  full  publicity  would  be 
^iven  to  the  matter  through  press  re- 
leases and  through  direct  notification  to 
(najor  farm  organizations.  It  would  also 
be  our  purpose  to  advise  and  consult  with 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  and 
\eaders  In  agriculture." 

The  Congress,  in  voting  on  this  reor- 
ganization plan,  accepted  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  in  good  faith.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  Secretary  has  violated 
this  faith. 

He  has  done  It  In  this  way.  He  has  un- 
dermined the  authority  of  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator—authority, I  remind  you. 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress— to  be  sole  Judge  In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  loan  to  a  rural  electric 
cooperative  can  and  should  be  made. 

As  Mr.  Benson  related  in  a  press  con- 
ference. David  Hamil.  REA  Administra- 
tor, now  must  get  clearance  from  his 
office  to  make  loans  of  $500,000  or  more. 
In  a  newspaper  report — which  has  since 
been  verified  by  the  Secretary— of  this 
conference,  it  was  reported  that  Benson 
said  that  Kenneth  Scott,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Service,  per  instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary,  told  Hamil 
that  he  must  discuss  with  the  Director  of 
Agricultural  Credit  any  loans  of  a  half 
million  or  more  before  they  are  made. 
And.  added  to  this,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reliably  informed  by  one  Mr. 
D'Ewart  of  Montana  that  it  really  is  not 
Mr.  Scott  who  passes  on  these  loans.  You 
all  will  recall  Mr.  D'Ewart  as  behig  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  an  unsuccessful  appli- 
cant, subsequent  to  his  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the 
Senate  for  a  position  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  You  will  also  recall  that 
while  serving  in  the  House,  Mr.  D'Ewart 
compiled  what  one  would  consider  any- 
thing but  an  enviable  record  in  favor  of 
REA  legislation.    And  this  is  the  man,  I 


repeat,  a  man  who  does  not  favor  the 
rural  electrification  program,  who  has 
reportedly  been  put  in  charge  of  passing 
on  REA  loan  applications. 

As  I  related  to  this  body  in  August 
1957.,  I  submit  that  in  all  fairness  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  as  he  has  stated  it  in  his 
own  words,  is  in  contradiction  to  and  in 
violation  of  the  assurances  given  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
the  assurances  given  to  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953.  The  report  made  in  con- 
nection with  tills  plan  is  replete  with 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  give  ample 
advance  notice  to  all  concerned  within 
pnd  without  the  Congress  when  any 
move  was  made  to  reorganize  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  change 
ordered  by  Secretary  Benson?  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  know  if  it  is  an  attempt 
to  remove  one  of  the  most  vital,  if  not  the 
most  vital,  competitive  weapons  which 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  have  at 
their  disposal.  Namely,  the  right  of  the 
nu^l  electric  systems  to  generate  and 
transmit  their  own  power  where  it  is  to 
their  advantage.  Apparently  involved  in 
this  issue  which  1  have  been  discussing  is 
what  used  to  be  at  least  the  nonpolitical. 
nonpartisan  administration  of  this  vital 
REA  generating  and  transmission  loan 
program.  Now.  we  have  a  case  of  an  ap- 
parently conscientious  Administrator  be- 
ing put  into  a  strait  Jacket — removed  of 
one  of  the  most  important  authorities 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Con- 
gress— by  the  utilization  of  a  Govern- 
ment reorganization  designed  to  promote, 
not  sabotage,  efficiency. 

I  believe  my  previous  statements  on 
this  matter  on  the  Senate  floor  have 
made  it  clear  that  I  was  not  seeking  to 
Jump  to  conclusions.  I  wm  seeking,  as 
part  of  my  duty  m  a  subeomittee  chair- 
man, to  ascertain  the  facts.  Charges 
about  this  REA  reorganization  were  pub- 
licly printed  by  the  national  magazine  of 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives.  I  felt 
we.  In  the  Senate,  were  entitled  to  an 
explanation. 

As  the  records  will  show,  subsequent  to 
finding  out  about  the  reorganization  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
on  August  6,  1957, 1  wrote  the  Secretary 
informing  him  that  it  was  my  intent  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter  so  that  the 
Congress  may  have  firsthand  Informa- 
tion on  the  change  in  policy  which  has 
been  made.  I  offered  the  Secretary  sev- 
eral alternative  dates,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  invite  him  to  appear  at  any  convenient 
time  before  Congress  recessed.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  Secretary  was  out  of 
town,  that  he  could  not  appear  on  any  of 
the  specific  dates  I  had  mentioned,  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  know  when  he 
could  appear. 

Subsequent  to  this  I  received,  on  Au- 
gust 12,  a  letter  from  True  D.  Morse,  then 
Acting  Secretary,  in  which  he  completely 
ignored  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  and,  further,  made  no  reference  to 
my  formal  request  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultui'e's  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee in  connection  with  this 
matter. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  Morse  Ignored  com- 
pletely, and  in  my  opinion  that  is  sig- 
nificant, the  fact  that  It  Is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  any  basic 
changes  in  policy,  such  as  the  reported 
change  affecting  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  for  any  ac- 
counting to  the  Congress  for  any  such 
changes  made. 

Referring  again  to  the  testimony  given 
in  1953  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  specifically 
stated  that  he,  and  he  alone,  shall  be 
responsible  for  reorganization  plans  and 
developments,  and  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
would  feel  under  obligation  to  consult 
the  interested  parties  and  the  Congress 
when  such  matters  were  under  consid- 
eration. 

And  I  might  add,  more  than  paren- 
thetically, it  was  this  same  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  in  1953  said  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  that  he 
contemplated  no  major  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  program;  and  that 
if  any  major  changes  wete  contemplated, 
he  would  be  the  first  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  before  making  such  a  change, 
and  that  if  the  Congress  disapproved  of 
any  proposed  changes,  he  was  certain 
such  changes  would  not  be  made. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  but  to 
save  the  time  of  the  Senate  allow  me  to 
refer  all  those  interested  to  what  I  had 
to  say  on  this  matter  on  August  29,  1957. 

Further  correspondence  was  received 
from  the  Secretary's  office  and  replied  to 
by  me.  In  fact  one  such  reply  to  sub- 
sequent requests  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  was 
actually  answered  by  the  Secretary.  It 
was  hand  delivered  to  my  office  on  Aug- 
ust 80.  1967,  and  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right  this  was  the  day  Congress  ad- 
journed. It  arrived  at  my  office  at  4:45 
p.  m.,  and  again,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  this  was  several  minutes  after 
the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress  bad 
adjourned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoiu  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid, 
as  follows: 

DEPAvrmNT  or  AoaicTrLTuaB, 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  30, 1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 

Chairman,  StLbcommittee  on  Reorgan^ 
ization.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  United  States  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Humphret:  I  have  care- 
fuUy  considered  your  further  letter  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1957,  about  the  questions  you  have 
raised  concerning  the  rumored  changes  In 
the  lending  policy  of  the  Rural  Electriflcatlon 
Administration. 

These  questions  were  also  discussed  In  Mr. 
Morse's  letter  to  you  of  August  9  and  my  let- 
ter of  August  20.  Substantially  the  same 
questions  were  raised  diu-ing  my  press  con- 
ference of  Avigust  20.  A  transcript  of  that 
portion  of  the  press  conference  which  in- 
cludes my  answers  regarding  REA  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Rbcobo  of  Au- 
gust 21,  by  Senator  Morton. 

In  both  the  letters  and  the  press  con- 
ference I  have  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been  no  reorganization  of  REA.  The  request 
to  Mr.  Hamil  that  he  consult  or  discuss  with 
the  Director  of  Agricult\iral  Credit  Services 
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apprflcationfl  fbr  kMins  over  tSdO.OOO.  has  not 
curtailed  bia  authority  for  final  approval  oa 
those  loans.  This  action  was  taken  In  view  of 
the  record  TOlume  of  applications  for  REA 
loans  and  the  many  complex  problems  which 
hare  arisen  in  the  administration  of  that 
program  due  to  fmpulation  shifts,  Increased 
easts  <a  equipment,  machinery  and  labor, 
and  an  Increasing  daaiand  for  more  electric 
current  for  both  farm  and  nonfarm  use. 

The  changing  character  of  the  Nation's 
coiintryside  is  having  a  marked  eSect  on  the 
territory  and  electric  service  requirements  of 
many  REA  borrowers.  City  people  are  mov- 
ing to  the  country  and  building  homes.  In- 
dustry Is  locating  la  euburban  and  rural 
areas.  The  REA  service  territories  are  losing  a 
good  bit  of  their  rural  traits.  About  half  of 
their  revenue  comes  from  farm  service  and 
the  remaining  half  from  nonfarm  residences, 
commercial,   and  miscellaneous   services. 

The  increasing  demand  for  electric  power 
throughout  the  country  is  reflected  in  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  for  REA  loans  to 
provided  needed  facilities.  REA  loan  ap- 
provals are  keeping  pace  with  this  trend  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

LooTia  approved 
Pascal  year:  during  year 

1953 J16S,  758.  731 

1953 164, 972.  662 

1S54 1C7,  104. 100 

1955 167. 530,  430 

1956 189,  804,  800 

1967 SZO,  481,  514 

The  request  of  Mr.  Scott  to  Mr.  Hamll  that 
he  be  given  a  chance  to  review  the  applica- 
tions for  the  loans  In  question  was  completely 
compatible  with  my  teetimony  on  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No.  2.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
legal  authority  which  exists  in  the  basic  law. 
In  the  reorganization  plan,  and  in  the  public 
notices  with  respect  to  that  plan  which  were 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  In  1953 
and  1954. 

In  my  colloquy  with  you  In  the  hearings 
on  the  reorganization  plan  held  on  May  18, 
1953,  83d  Congress,  1st  session,  at  page  169, 
you  asked  whether  it  was  my  intention  "to 
leave  the  REA  pretty  much  as  an  autonomous 
organization." 

I  replied  as  follows: 

"Certainly  I  do  not  have  In  mind  weakening 
the  service  which  REA  Is  rendering,  r  think 
It  is  very  essential,  and  I  do  feel  that  we 
have  selected  a  good  man  to  help  It,  and 
he  will  be  given  a  pretty  free  hand,  I  am  sure. 
But  if  we  have  in  mind  any  major  changes, 
certainly  we  would  want  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  before  we  took  such  steps,  because 
I  know  there  is  a  very  wide  interest  in  that 
agency,  probably  as  much  as  in  almost  any 
other  agency  In  the  Department." 

The  requirement  that  these  appMcatlons 
be  reviewed  by  the  Director  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Services  does  not  weaken  the  service 
which  the  agency  was  created  by  Congress 
to  render.  It  was  not  a  major  change  either 
In  policy  or  in  organization.  It  was  not  a 
transfer  or  an  abolition  of  a  function.  The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  that  request  of  an  agency  head  under 
his  supervision  and  direction.  Including  REA, 
existed  even  before  the  reorganization  plan 
of  1953  was  approved. 

REA  was  created  as  an  independent  agency 
of  the  Government  by  the  Rural  Blectrlfi- 
caUon  Act  of  1936  (7  U.  S.  C.  901.  914).  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  provided  that  all  of  the 
Administration's  powers  wouUl  be  exercised 
by  an  Administrator.  However,  that  section 
was  substantially  modified  by  section  5  of 
President  Roosevelt's  Reorganizfttion  Plan 
No.  U  of  1939  (5  U.  8.  C.  p.  125),  whicH 
transferred  REA  and  its  fuDctlans  and  ac- 
tlvlUes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  provided  that  such  functions  and  acUvl- 
ties  "shall  be  administered  in  that  Depart- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  the  tkarai 
Blectriflcation    Admlnistratioa    under    the 


^e.   superintend, 

and  overrule. 

I  was    construing 

ssloner   of   the 

certain  func- 

|)f  the  Secretary 

said  that  the 

expression  of 


CCBeral  direction  and  superv|isioB  of  the  See>- 
retary  of  Agriculture."         j 

It  ai^iears  that  in  1944  i  question  arose 
about  the  making  of  allotments  as  required 
by  the  act.  The  Department  took  the  posi- 
tion, with  the  full  legal  approval  of  its  So- 
licitor, that  the  Secretary's  futy  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  activities  o^  REA  not  only 
permitted  him  to  approveii  the  allotments 
but  made  It  his  duty  to  di>  so  If  desirable 
for  the  proper  operation  of  the  program. 

This  conclusion  was  tkased  on  decisions  of 
the  courts,  notably  Knight^.  United  States 
Land  Association  (142  U.  3.  161).  and  the 
decision  of  the  Comptrt^er  general  ( 19  C.  O. 
400).  In  the  Knight  case  thfc  Supreme  CoTU-t 
concluded  that  the  words  "oirection  and  su- 
pervision" are  synonymous'  with  the  word 
"control"  and  import  broad  powers  including 
the  power  to  initiate,  gu: 
manage,  rule,  review,  noti 

In  that  case  the  court 
words  directing  the  Comi 
General  Land  Office  to  perf  i 
tions  "under  the  direction 
of  the  Interior."    The  coui 

words  imder  discussion  are  ,_  _._, 

the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  supervise  and 
control  the  extensive  operations  of  the  land 
department  and  then  quoted  with  approval 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
as  follows:  I 

"The  statute  In  placing  thi  whole  business 
of  the  Department  under  tl^e  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  Invests  him  wfth  authority  to 
review,  reverse,  amend,  annul,  or  affirm  aU 
proceedings  in  the  Department." 

See  also  Orchard  ▼.  Alexander  (157  U.  a 
372  (1895));  Cameron  v.  United  States  (252 
U.  S.  450.  460  (1920) ) ;  and  1  Test  v.  StaTidard 
Oil  Company  (278  U.  S.  200,  220  (1029) ). 

State  court  decisions  also  Tollow  this  rule. 
They  have  held  that  the  tn-ms  connote  a 
power  to  superintend  geiierally  together 
with  the  Incidental  authority  to  regulate 
and  control.  Vantongeren  v.  Heffernan  et 
al.  (5  Dak.  180.  38  N.  W.  6S  (1888));  State 
ex  rcl.  Board  of  TraTisportaiion  v.  Fremont, 
E.  &  M.  V.  B.  Co.  (22  Neb.  313.  35  N.  W.  118 
(1887)). 

The  courts  apparently  do  not  distinguish 
between  phrases  using  the  word  "general" 
with  "direction  and  supervision"  from  those 
where  the  word  "general"  is  not  used.  See 
Great  Northern  Railway  Covtpav.y  v.  Sr%oho- 
mish  County  (93  Pac.  924  (Wbsh.  1908) ). 

This  conclusion  with  resp<ct  to  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  over  the  Rtral  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  Admlnlktrator  followed 
the  iJolicy  determination  of  Ihe  Department 
reached  in  early  1940  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
to  this  Department  to  be  "Administered  in 
such  Department  \mder  tha  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  tie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture."  The  Comptro  ler  General  in 
19  Comp.  Gen.  400  said: 

"Consequently  the  Farm  (Credit  Adminis- 
tration must  be  regarded  ai  no  longer  an 
Independent  agency  but  as  aft  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  under 
the  general  direction  and  su^rvision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  •  »  •  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  authority  under  existing 
law  for  the  effecting  of  silcti  a  transfer  of 
authority  and  responsibility  as  would 
amount  to  a  restoration  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  Its  fonJer  status  'an 
autonomous  Federal  agency^ - 

It  seems  clear  therefore  tl^at  the  request 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Administrator 
review  certain  loans  with  l*ie  Director  of 
Agricultural  Cre<Ut  Services  te  not  the  exer- 
cise of  new  authority  vested,  in  me  by  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1653.  Moreover, 
It  is  a  step  which  Is  weH  w«hln  the  Infor- 
mation given  to  the  Congress  and  the  puWlc 
at  the  time  Reorganization  Plan  No.  a  of 
M63  was  presented,  approttd,  and  mads 
effective.  ^ 
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The  Administrator  ef  the  Parmers  Hodm 
Administration  Is  not  only  requested  to  dis- 
cuss major  loan  problems  with  the  Director 
of  Agricultural  Credit  $ervlcefi.  but  the  law 
requires  that  alT  sp>eclal  livestock  loans  over 
♦50.000  must  be  approted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultnre  bceauBei  of  the  major  prob- 
lems involved. 

Soon  after  I  became  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
txire,  I  alined  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment into  Kiajor  groups,  each  group  to  report 
to  roe  through  designated  officials  of  the  De- 
partment. During  thejSsnate  hearings  on 
Reorganization  Plan  V^.  2.  I  furnished  and 
there  was  included  in  th(B  hearings  two  charts 
showing  the  organlzatic<n  of  the  Department 
effective  January  21.  1^53.  and  as  amended 
March  10.  1953.  The  Jahuary  21  chart  shows 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  grouped  un- 
der agricultural  credit  ^nd  that  these  agen- 
cies are  to  teport  through  the  head  of  that 
group.  The  March  10  &»it  shows  sobsCan- 
tiaUy  the  same  arrangement  (pp.  143  and 
144,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Beca-ganization  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  United  States  Senate,  oa 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953  and  Senate 
Rerolutlon  100  disapprtjvtng  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2,  1953,  May  12,  13.  and  18,  1963 
(other  references  to  hdarlngs  contained  In 
this  letter  are  to  hearings  before  this  subcom- 
mittee)). T 

By  Secretary's  memorandum  1330.  dated 
January  21,  1953.  all  eiiployees  of  the  De- 
partment were  advised  that  "agency  and  of- 
fice heads  within  each  group  will  report  to 
their  respective  group  head.  •  •  •  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Under*  Secretary  meeting 
Jointly  with  the  major  |roup  heads  and  the 
Solicitor  will  consider  matters  of  policy  de- 
termination and  long-range  planning.  *  •  • 
This  organizational  arr«ngement  will  mtA^ 
possible  closer  coordlnattlon  of  related  activ- 
ities and  will  centralise  responsibility  for 
consideration  and  determination  of  operating 
problems  and  other  matters  requiring  de- 
partmental attention  within  each  group. "•  A 
copy  of  this  memorandutn  was  fumisbed  the 
subcommittee  and  appwrs  In  the  hearings 
at  pages  140-141.  | 

As  you  are  aware,  Reofganlzatlon  Plan  No. 
2  of  1953  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricvilture  all  of  the  funciions  of  the  heads  of 
the  agencies  with  whlc^  It  dealt.  Including 
REA.  However,  on  August  28,  1953.  I  issued, 
and  there  was  publishedl  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  that  date  (18  F.  It.  5155) .  a  delegation 
to  each  Assistant  Secretary  and  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Agricultm^l  Credit  Services  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  general  direction  and  su- 
pervision over  the  agenicles  of  the  Depart- 
ment designated  in  su^h  delegation.  The 
delegation  also  provides  ihat  nothing  therein 
shall  "preclude  the  Secittary  of  Agriciilture 
from  exercising  any  of  tie  powers  and  func- 
tions or  from  performing  any  of  the  duties 
herein  conferred."  i 

This  was  implemented  |by  Secretary's  mem- 
orandum 1320.  supplement  2,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1953,  which  directed  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  to  report  to  designated  As- 
sistant Secretaries  or.  ^  the  case  of  the 
agencies  grouped  under  I  Agricultural  Credit 
Services  to  report  to  the 'Director.  This  was 
In  line  with  my  delegatioh  of  August  28.  196a. 

On  October  13, 1953,  my  office  issued  a  press 
release  outlining  a  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  Department  to  \rhlch  was  attached 
an  announcement  of  intention  to  reorganise 
and  a  chart  showing  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  gnouped  with,  other 
agencies  imder  Agrlcultutal  Credit,  under  an 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  under  the  Secre- 
tary. (The  Office  of  Assfatant  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  Charge  of  Agricultiiral  Credit  is  now 
known  as  the  Director  of  Agrlctiltural  Credit 
Servtcea.) 

The  assignment  of  functions  to  the  agen- 
cies under  the  reorganisaltlon  plan  was  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Federal  Register  for  January  6, 
1954  (19  F.  R.  74).  Among  other  things 
this  assignment  provides : 

"No  delegation  or  authorlsatioo  prescribed 
tn  this  docxunent  shall  prcchade  the  Secre- 
tary from  exercising  any  of  tbe  powers  or 
functions  or  from  performing  any  of  the 
duties  conferred  herein  and  any  such  delega- 
tion or  authorization  is  subject  at  all  times 
to  withdrawal  or  amendment  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  delegation  or  authorization  pre- 
scribed In  ttiis  document  shall  preclude  the 
exercise  of  any  delegation  or  authorization 
otherwise  provided  to  the  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretaries.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  or  Assistant  to  tbe  Secretary 
for  Agricultural  Credit,  or  to  the  staff  agen- 
cies as  provided  In  section  112  hereof.  •  •  • 
The  head  of  each  agency  (1)  win  maintain 
close  working  relationships  with  the  officer 
to  whom  he  reports.  (2)  will  keep  him  ad- 
vised with  respect  to  major  problems  and 
developments,  and  (S)  will  dlscxiss  with  him 
proposed  action  involving  major  policy  ques- 
tions or  other  Important  considerations  or 
questions.  Including  matters  involving  re- 
lationships with  other  agencies  of  this  De- 
partment, other  Federal  agencies,  or  other 
governmental  or  private  organizations  or 
groups." 

I  hope  these  comments  answer  the  ques- 
tions you  have  raised  regarding  any  reported 
recent  reorganization  or  major  policy  change 
in  REA. 

In  yoxir  letter  of  August  22  you  assign  as 
one  reason  for  the  proposed  hearing  the 
necessity  of  this  Department  providing  the 
Congress  with  its  official  position  on  any 
proposed  changes  In  the  policy  of  the  agency 
which  are  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  We.  of  course,  would  not  Initiate 
any  changes  whi<di  are  contrary  to  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  we  would  be  the  first 
to  suggest,  as  required  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  that  we  discuss  with  the  Congress  any 
major  changes  proposed  to  take  effect  in  the 
future. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  would  be  no 
Information  we  could  give  In  the  proposed 
hearing  which  has  not  heretofore  been  given 
In  previous  letters,  the  press  conference  of 
which  you  hare  a  transcript,  or  in  this  reply. 

I  know  you  will  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  additional  Information  about 
the  working  arrangements  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  REA  and  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive justification  for  them  that  I  have 
pointed  out  In  this  letter. 

After  you  have  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
communication  It  would  be  most  helpful 
if  you  would  let  me  know  If  there  are  any 
procedures  or  policies  being  followed  by  the 
Department  in  the  REA  loan  program  with 
which  you  do  not  agree. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.T.Bevsom. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  letter,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  masterful  piece  of  work- 
manship. It  is  an  impressive  letter,  and 
a  superficial  reading  would  indicate  that 
Secretary  Benson  has  adequately  proved 
that  he  has  made  no  changes.  Analysis 
of  this  lengthy  and  Impressive  letter, 
however,  leads  me  to  conclude  in  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  Benson  adamantly  holds  to  his 
position  that  there  has  been  no  reorgan- 
ization of  REA.  Mr.  Benson  continues 
to  argue,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  "the 
request  to  Mr.  Hamil  that  he  consult  or 
discuss  with  tbe  Director  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Services  applications  for  loans 
over  $500,000  has  not  curtailed  his  au- 
thority for  final  approval  on  those  loans." 
Note  Oie  careful  choice  o*  words.  Mr. 
President— "request,"   "consult   or   dis- 


cuss." to  my  humble  opinion,  I  fed 
that  Mr.  Hamil  now  has  about  as  much 
authority  or  independent  discretion  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  as  I  would  if  my 
banker  told  me  I  would  have  to  take  out 
the  bank's  insurance  policy  if  I  wished 
to  borrow  money  to  purchase  a  car.  That 
is  to  say,  I  can  either  take  the  insurance 
policy  or  do  without  the  loan  Mr.  Hamil, 
in  my  opinion,  is  in  the  same  position. 
He  can  submit  all  such  loans  to  Mr.  Scott 
or,  if  not.  resign  from  his  position. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this, 
Mr.  President:  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  violated  his  trust.  He,  in  my 
opinion,  has  set  himself  up  as  adminis- 
trator and  legislator.  He  has,  in  effect, 
usurped  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress.  In  1953.  Mr.  President,  we 
took  the  Secretary  at  his  word.  He  was 
to  consult  with  the  Congress  before  he 
took  any  steps  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  has  not  done 
this.  No  fair-minded  person  could  agree 
with  the  Secretary.  By  his  action  he  has 
removed  the  autonomous  status  of  the 
REA  Administrator.  And  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  this  constitutes  a  major 
change,  the  Secretary's  argument  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And.  furthermore,  the  Secretary  has 
flouted  the  will  of  the  Congress  by.  in 
my  opinion,  refusing  to  appear  before  a 
Congressional  committee. 

By  his  actions,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
morally  obligated  to  attempt  to  correct 
a  situation  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
could  establish  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  which,  in  this  specific  instance, 
could  well  lead  to  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  rural  electrification  program. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  re- 
organization proposals  of  the  past,  under 
this  administration  and  the  last  admin- 
istration. I  supported  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  admittedly  with  some 
misgivings,  but  did  so  in  view  of  the  per- 
sonal assurances  given  our  committee  by 
Secretary  Benson. 

In  view  <rf  those  assurances  being 
broken,  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue any  support  for  that  reorganiza- 
tion plan  insofar  as  it  applies  to  REA. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  restore 
REA  to  its  original  status  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  had 
when  established  and  held  until  the  re- 
organization authority  was  given  to 
Secretary  B^ison  on  the  basis  of  his 
pledge  not  to  use  it  without  consulting 
with  our  committee. 

Perhaps  Secretary  Benson  could  have 
avoided  this  legislation  if  he  had  been 
wining  to  come  before  my  committee  for 
the  hearings  I  requested.  Perhaps  now, 
if  he  is  anxious  to  retain  his  authority, 
he  will  find  time  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  a  meeting  of  region  IV 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  September  17.  1957, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^xu-e.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  api;»-(H>riately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  received  and  printed 
in  the  Rkcoks. 

The  bill  (S.  2990)  to  amend  Reorgani- 
sation Ptam  Nol  2  of  I>53,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ctovemment  Operations. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Mr. 
HuMPKnxY.  was  referred  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  ForesUy,  as 
follows: 

RXOBO&MIZSTION  OT  RQA 

Whereas  the  original  REA  Act  of  19»C  pro- 
vided for  strictly  nonpartisan  administra- 
tion of  HFA  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  by  the  President, 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  a  10* 
jrear  term  to  insure  nonpartisan,  nonpollti- 
cal  administration;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  pledged  himself  to  a  Congressional 
committee  to  make  no  changes  In  REA  with- 
out first  consulting  the  proper  Congressional 
committees  and  other  interested  groups:  and 

Whereas  in  June  1957  the  Secretary  did 
reorganlae  REA  by  requiring  that  all  loans 
of  $500,000  or  more  be  reviewed  by  persona 
outside  REA :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  vigorotisly  opposed 
to  any  reorganiaation  of  REA;  we  are  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  this  recent  action  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  which  threatens  to  make  REA 
a  partisan  political  agency;  and  be  It  fta-- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  as  soon  as  the  Congress  re- 
convenes in  January  that  a  bill  be  Intro- 
duced and  passed  exempting  REA  from  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1963  and  that  this 
same  bill  stipulate  that  REA  Is  to  be  re- 
established as  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  ot 
the  Reorganization  Act. 


SMALL   BUSINESS   RESEARCH    AND 
REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP   ld58 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  opportunities  of  small 
businesses  to  participate  in  and  to  derive 
the  benefits  from  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2993)  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities of  small  businesses  to  participate 
in  and  to  derive  the  benefits  from  re- 
search and  development,  introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLBTUGHT,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  connec- 
tion with  tlie  bill  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  a  part  o(  my  remarks,  a 
statement  explaining  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities of  small  business  to  parUcipate 
In  and  to  derive  the  benefits  from  re- 
aearch  and  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzmxnt  bt  Senatos  Fulbbight 

The  growth  and  progreas  at  Indtiatry  uul 
eonunerce  In  the  United  States  has  been, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result  at 
research  and  development.  Research  In  the 
fields  of  electronics,  chemistry,  physics  and 
other  sciences  has  yielded  principles  ^irtilch 
have  been  further  devtioped  and  appUed  to 
reveal  the  new  world  we  see  annmd  us.  The 
patent  system,  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  the  Enaithsonlan  Institution, 
the  Natiocal  Bureau  of  Standards,  tbe  Naval 
Besearch  Institute,  and  the  Mattoaal  Science 
FOnndatioB  Indicate  the  linpurtauce  wblcH 
the  Federal  Oovcmment  has  always  placed 
vqxxi  the  kncrease  and  diffusion  ot  knowledge 
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among  men  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  useful  arts  and  sciences  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  at  large. 

Basic  and  applied  research  and  the  d«- 
velopment  of  useful  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  discovered  are  going  on  at 
a  remarkably  high  rate  today.  We  can 
expect  that  the  current  research  and  de- 
velopment work  will  result  In  even  greater 
changes  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  on  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  performed  in  1953.  the  total  of 
this  research  and  development  work 
amounted  to  more  than  $5  billion  during 
that  year.  Of  this,  programs  financed  by 
industry  amounted  to  about  $2.3  billion,  and 
programs  carried  on  or  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governiaent  amounted  to  almost  $2 
bUllon. 

In  Its  sixth  report  on  Federal  funds  for 
science,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
estimated  that  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  for  fiscal  1938  would  in- 
volve expenditures  of  $3.3  billion,  and  Busi- 
ness Week  for  September  21,  1957,  estimated 
the  total  spending  on  research  in  1957  at 
$10  blUlon. 

Much  of  this  research  and  development 
work  will  produce  conunerclally  valuable 
products  and  processes,  which  will  benefit 
those  concerns  able  to  produce  and  Eell 
them.  Unfortunately  for  the  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  and  in  the  long  run 
for  the  national  economy,  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  research  and  development  is 
being  done  by  large  concerns,  while  the 
small  concerns  are  able  to  do  proportionately 
little  research  and  development  work.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  report  on 
science  and  engineering  in  American  In- 
diistry  in  1953  shows  that  only  8.3  percent 
of  manufacturing  companies  with  8  to  99 
employees  engage  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  only  22.4  percent  of  manufactur- 
ing companies  with  100  to  499  employees  do 
so,  while  94.3  percent  of  concerns  with  5,000 
or  more  employees  carry  on  research  and 
development.  The  same  report  shows  that 
manufacturing  concerns  with  less  than  600 
employees,  which  have  about  35  percent  of 
manufacturing  employment,  employ  only  20 
percent  of  the  total  scientists  and  engineers 
and  account  for  only  about  H  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  on  research  and  development. 
Concerns  with  5,000  or  more  employees,  how- 
ever, which  have  about  40  percent  of  manu- 
facturing employment,  employ  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  scientists  and  engineers 
and  account  for  almost  75  percent  of  the 
research  and  development  expenditiu'es  by 
Industry. 

The  vast  amounts  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  research  and  development 
also  go  overwhelmingly  to  large  firms.  The 
Defense  Department,  which  In  1956  ac- 
counted for  $1.9  billion  of  the  total  Federal 
expenditure  of  $2.7  billion,  reported  only 
about  6  percent  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  were  with  small  business 
firms  in  fiscal  1956.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  had  the  next  largest  re- 
search and  development  program,  awarded 
only  1  percent  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  to  small  business  In  fiscal 
1953.  1954,  and  1955. 

The  advantages  to  a  concern  performing 
this  Government  research  are  considerable. 
In  addition  to  the  assured  profit  on  the  con- 
tract Itself,  the  concern  will  receive  the 
Inside  track  on  substantial  procxirement 
contracts  which  may  resxUt  from  the  re- 
search. It  will  also  have  advance  knowledge 
and  probably  extra  Information  about  new 
commercial  products  which  may  be  devel- 
oped from  the  research.  It  will  have  built 
up  a  staff  of  scientific  personnel  familiar 
with  the  research  and  be  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  develop  commercial  applications. 
And  In  many  cases  It  wUl  be  able  to  obtain 


patents,  subject.  In  the  case  of  research  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  oiily  to  a  license 
to  the  Government,  leaving  fommercial  ex- 
ploitation up  to  the  concerik  Under  these 
conditions  small  business  Concerns  miist 
necessarily  fall  rapidly  behlnil  In  the  com- 
petitive race  for  new  products  and  new 
processes.  i 

In  my  Judgment,  three  thirigs  can  be  done 
which  will  help  to  keep  small  business  In 
the  race  and  will  thereby  strengthen  the 
free  competitive  enterprise  cistern  and  the 
national  economy.  T 

In  the  first  place,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  small  business  concerns 
have  a  chance  to  obtain  Government  re- 
search and  development  contracts.  I  realize 
that  this  cannot  be  done  in  #very  case.  In 
some  Instances  only  the  laras  concern  can 
do  the  research  or  may  be  interested  in  do- 
ing the  research.  Neverthdess,  I  believe 
that  a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to 
award  as  many  research  ani  development 
contracts  to  small  business^  as  possible. 
This  wUl  be  of  direct  benefii  to  the  small 
business  concerns  and  to  thel  economy  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  second  place,  everjj  effort  should 
be  made  to  make  available  topmall  business 
concerns  the  benefits  and  results  of  all  of 
the  research  and  development  work  done  by 
the  Government  or  at  Government  expense. 
If  the  Goverment  pays  for  res^ch  and  pays 
a  price  which  will  yield  the  iconcern  doing 
the  research  a  profit,  it  would  seem  difllcult 
to  Justify  adding  to  that  pro^t  the  right  to 
all  the  commercial  benefits  c^  an  Invention 
derived  from  that  research,  pbid  for  by  the 
taxpayers,  including  small  bvulness  concerns. 

In  the  third  place,  I  belleva  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  lenable  small- 
business  concerns  to  get  together  to  carry 
on  research  and  development  programs,  with 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Research 
and  development  projects  are  Often  extremely 
expensive  and  the  results  do  ^ot  always  pay 
off  at  once  in  measurable  prdfits.  A  single 
small-business  concern  may  [not  have  the 
financial  resoxu-ces  to  carry  on  over  a  period 
the  kind  of  research  and  development  work 
which  would  give  It  an  equil  opportunity 
to  compete  In  a  new  fast-devioping  market 
with  its  giant  competitor.  Hc^ever,  a  group 
of  small-business  concerns  might  each  be 
able  to  devote  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
research  and  development  contracts  and  pro- 
duce something  which  woulil  benefit  not 
only  the  small-business  conqerns  Involved 
but  also  the  consimilng  publip  and  the  na- 
tional economy. 

This  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  antitAist  laws  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Ao^.  Rather,  by 
increasing  the  opportunity  of  ^all-business 
concerns,  it  would  promote  atid  strengthen 
the  free  competitive  enterprl$e  system  and 
the  national  economy  as  well. 

In  order  to  carry  out  thesA  objectives,  I 
have  prepared  a  bill  which  will  give  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  duty  and 
authority  to  pursue  these  three  objectives 
In  the  interest  of  small  businesses.  Other 
Government  agencies  which  Ikave  activities 
In  this  field  will  be  called  upon  to  cooperate 
with  the  Small  Business  Adnnnistratlon  In 
pursuing  these  objectives.        , 

This  blU  will  not  ellminatel  the  need  for 
other  relief  for  small-business  Concerns,  such 
as  tax  revisions  and  measures  to  provide  ac- 
cess to  credit.  It  wlU,  however,  serve  to 
reduce  substantially  one  of  |he  handicaps 
under  which  small  businesses  now  suffer,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  more  nearly  equal  posi- 
tion with  big  businesses  In  tlte  competitive 
race  for  the  future.  In  my  judgment,  this 
wiu  be  a  aubstantiftl  benefit  td  the  economy 
of  the  Nation.  i     ' 
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PROBLEMS  OF  OLIVER  MEN  AND 
WOMm 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.;  Mr.  President, 
among  the  problems  ot  social  welfare 
which  require  further  attention  and  so- 
lution in  our  coimtry;  many — perhaps 
the  majority — are  pitoblems  affecting 
particularly  our  older  men  and  women. 
Representative  John  i  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  ha$  been  a  leader  in 
the  Congress  in  all  matters  of  social 
welfare  and  humanitairian  concerns  of 
our  society,  has  proposed  a  very  con- 
structive step  to  accelerate  our  coming 
to  grips  with  these  problems  of  the  aged 
in  America.  Representative  Focarty 
has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill.  H.  R.  9822,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  calling  of  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  |  patterned  upon 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
problems  of  education.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  today  to  introduce  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  companion  bill  io  H.  R.  9822,  so 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  have 
the  opportunity  at  tfte  same  time  to 
consider  this  worthwhile  proposal. 

Representative  FociUtTT  points  out. 
and  the  findings  in  thie  first  section  of 
his  bill  declare,  that  older  people  face, 
to  a  far  greater  extenlb  than  is  tsrpical 
of  the  population  as  ai  whole,  problems 
of  health,  housing,  and  financial  costs 
of  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Beyond  all  this,  there  is  a  basic 
question  of  maintainii^g  a  constructive 
and  meaningful  role  in  today's  society 
at  an  age  when  men  and  women  are 
expected  to  retire  frbm  employment. 
This  particular  aspect  of  the  problem, 
that  of  finding  Jobs  after  40,  has  espe- 
cially interested  me  as  being  one  of  the 
potential  sources  of  re|al  and  unneces- 
sary tragedy  to  many  fatmilies.  It  should 
be  one  important  topio  to  be  taken  up 
at  the  proposed  Wtiitt  House  Confer^ 
ence  on  Aging.  j 

Representative  PoGAR(rY's  bill  contem- 
plates the  holding  of  breliminary  con- 
ferences in  the  several  States  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  national  White 
House  Conference,  as  Was  done  in  the 
field  of  education,  in  recognition  of  the 
very  large  responsibility  which  must  rest 
on  State  and  local  authorities  for  the 
policies  and  services  riequired  to  meet 
the  needs  of  aging  peoiile. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senfitor  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KEFAUvnJlhas  kindly  con- 
sented to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure 
in  the  Senate.  | 

To  facilitate  study  of  the  bill  by  Sena- 
tors, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rkcou) 
at  this  point.  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pri)  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  a^d  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  Objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2994)  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
to  be  called  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  before  Dumber  31,  1958, 
to  be  planned  and  coKiducted  by  the 
special  staff  on  aging]  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  witll  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  otier  agencies  of 
that  Department  and  <f  other  depart- 
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ments  and  ageneiea  represented  on  the 
Federal  Coancil  an  Agitxg;  to  ascist  the 
several  States  in  conducting  similar 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  tJie  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging;  and  for  re- 
lated purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nett- 
BERGER  [for  himself  and  Mr.  Ketauvu], 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "White  Ho\u«  Conference  on 
Aging  Act." 


roa  LaaaLsnoir:  dbcl&batiom  or 
Foucr;  BBrufiTiom 
Need  for  leffislation 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  public  Interest  requires  the 
mactment  of  legislation  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  Immediate  action  in  improv- 
ing and  developing  programs  to  permit  the 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
and  sUlls  of  the  older  persons  In  our  popxila- 
tion.  to  create  conditions  which  will  better 
enable   them   to   meet   their   needs,   and   to 
further  research  on  aging  because — 

( 1 )  the  number  of  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  older  in  our  population  has  Increased 
from  approximately  13  V^  million  In  1900  to 
4914  million  in  1957,  and  the  number  65  years 
of  age  and  over  from  approximately  3  million 
In  1900  to  almost  15  million  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  expected  to  reach  21  million  by 
1S7&:  and 

(2)  outmoded  practices  In  the  employ- 
ment and  compulsory  {uremature  retirement 
of  middle-aged  and  older  persons  are  depriv- 
ing the  economy  of  their  much  needed  ex- 
perience, sklU,  and  energy,  and  simultane- 
ously, depriving  many  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  of  opportunity  for  gainful  employ- 
ment and  an  adequate  standard  of  living; 
and 

(S)  many  older  persons  do  not  have  ade- 
quate financial  resources  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  families  as  Independent  and 
self-respecting  members  of  their  communl- 
ties,  to  obtain  the  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  required  to  permit  them  to 
function  as  healthy,  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  nor- 
mal, human,  social  contacts;  and 

(4)  our  failure  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  elderly  persons  at  costs  which  can  be 
met  by  them  Is  perpetuating  sliim  conditions 
in  many  of  our  cities  and  smaller  conunu- 
nitiea  and  Is  forcing  many  older  persons  to 
live  under  conditions  In  which  they  cannot 
maintain  decency  and  health,  or  continue 
to  iiartlcipate  in  the  ocganlzed  life  of  the 
community;  and 

(5)  the  lack  of  suitable  facilities  and  op- 
portunities in  which  n^ddle-aged  persons 
can  learn  how  to  prepare  for  the  later  years 
of  life,  learn  new  vocational  skUls.  and  de- 
velop and  p\irsue  avocational  and  recreational 
Interests  is  driving  many  of  our  older  per- 
sons into  retirement  shock,  premature  phy- 
sical and  mental  deterioration,  and  loneli- 
ness and  isolation  and  Is  filling  up  our  men- 
tal institutions  and  general  hospitals  and 
causing  an  unnecessary  drain  on  our  health 
manjxjwer;  and 

(6)  in  order  to  prevent  the  additional 
years  of  life,  given  to  us  by  our  scientific 
developnvent  and  abundant  economy,  from 
becoming  a  prolonged  period  of  dying,  we 
must  step  up  research  on  the  physical,  psy- 
chological, and  sociological  factors  in  aging 
and  In  diseases  common  among  middle-aged 
and  older  persona;  and 

(7)  we  may  expect  average  length  of  life 
and  the  number  of  older  people  to  increase 
still  further,  we  must  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  correct  these  conditions  and 
to  create  a  social,  economic,  and  health  cU- 
mate  which  will  permit  our  middle-aged  and 


aldfcr  peopte  to  cantlaue  to  lead  proud  and 
Independent  Uvea  which  will  restore  and  re- 
kaltUttate  many  of  them  to  useful  and  dig- 
nified poatttons  amnng  their  nxlghhors; 
which  will  enhance  tbe  vigor  and  vitality  o£ 
the  communities  and  of  our  total  economy; 
and  which  will  prevent  further  aggravation 
of  tlielr  problems  with  resulting  increased 
social.  flrtttTn»iai    aod  medical  burdens. 

Declaration  of  poltcf 
Sec  102.  (a)  While  the  primary  respon- 
slbillty  for  meeting  the  challenge  and  prob- 
lems of  aging  is  that  of  the  States  and 
communities,  all  levels  of  government  are 
Involved  and  must  necessarily  share  respon- 
sibility; and  it  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
work  Jointly  with  the  States  and  their  citi- 
zens, to  develop  recommendations  and  plans 
for  action,  consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  secUon.  which  will  serve  the  purpoaes 
of— 

(1)  assuring  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons equal  opportunity  with  others  to  en- 
gage In  gainful  employment  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing,  thereby  gaining  for 
our  economy  the  benefits  of  their  skills, 
experience,   and   productive   capacities;    and 

(2)  enabling  retired  persons  to  enjoy  in- 
comes sxifflclent  for  health  and  for  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens;  and 

(3)  providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay;  and 

(4)  assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons to  make  the  preparation,  develop  skills 
»nt\  Interests,  and  find  social  contacts  which 
will  make  the  gift  of  added  years  of  life  a 
period  of  reward  and  satisfaction  and  avoid 
unnecessary  social  eoets  of  premature  de- 
terioration and  disability:  and 

(5)  stepping  up  research  designed  to  re- 
lieve old  age  of  its  burdens  of  sickness,  men- 
tal breakdown,  and  social  ostracism. 

(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  In  all  programs  developed 
there  should  be  emphasis  upon  the  right  and 
obligation  of  older  persons  to  free  choice  and 
self-help  In  planning  their  own  futures. 
DeflnitionM 

Sbc.   103.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  act— 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
rctaiy  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  The  term  "Special  Staff  on  Aging" 
means  tbe  coordinating  and  Information 
service  unit  which  operates  within  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

(8)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin 
Mands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam. 

TTTtX  n — WHTIX  HOU8»  COWFBttlfCH  OW 
AGING 

Sec.  201.  (a)  A  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  to  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  tTnited  States  In  order  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  further  reeearch  and  action 
in  the  field  of  aging,  which  will  further  the 
policies  set  forth  In  section  102  of  this  act. 
shall  be  planned  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  which 
shall  have  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
such  other  units  of  that  Department  and 
of  other  I^ederal  departments  and  agencies  as 
may  be  apinopriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  uti- 
lization of  skills,  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  our 
older  people,  the  conference  shall  bring 
together  representatives  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  prof esafcmal  and  lay 
people  who  are  working  in  the  field  of  aging, 
and  of  the  general  public  including  older 
persons  themselves. 

(c)  A  fiiua  report  of  tbe  White  Hotise  Con- 
ference on  Aging  shall  be  submitted  to  tba 
President  not  later  than  90  days  following 


the  date  on.  which  tha  conf  erenae  was  called 
and  tbe  flndtngw  and  recommendations  tn- 
etnded  tAeretn  sbsD  be  fanawdtetely  mada 
avaUaMc  to  tbv  pioblle. 

Grants 

Sec.  202.  (a)  lliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
application  for  funds  for  the  exctwlre  use 
ta  planning  and  condoctlng  a  State  confer- 
ence on  aging  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  facts  and  reconunendatloaa  nut 
pr^ailng  a  report  of  the  ftnrfing»  for  pres- 
entation to  tbe  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  in  defraying  costs  incident  to  the 
State's  delegates  attending  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  a  sum  to  be  determined 
by  tbe  Secretary,  but  not  more  than  $69,000; 
each  sums  to  be  paid  only  from  funds  spedf- 
IcaUy  approiHiated  for  this  piirpose. 

(b)  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  8ect«> 
tary  to  an  officer  designated  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment  and  to 
assume  responsibility  for  organizing  and  con- 
ducting the  State  conference. 

TTTLZ  m — CXKZEAI.  PBOVISIONa 

Administration 
Sac    301.  In   administering   this  act.   tb* 
Si>ecial  Staff  on  Aging  shall : 

(1)  Request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  agencies  of  that  Depart- 
ment and  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  ba  ^>proprlate  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act;  \ 

(2)  Render  aU  reasonable  assistanee  to 
the  States  in  enabling  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  on  aging  prior  to  tha 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 

(3)  Prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground nsatertals  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  report  or  reports  of  the  Conf  erenoe  as 
may  be  Indicated;  and 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  engage  such  additional  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  (without  reference  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Service  Act)  within  the 
amoxint  of  the  funds  impropriated  for  this 
purpose. 

Advisorj  committee* 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  is  authorlxed  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Conmilttea 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
composed  of  professional  and  public  mem- 
bers, and,  as  necessary,  to  establish  technical 
advisory  committees  to  advise  and  assist  In 
planning  and  conducting  the  Conference. 
Appointed  members  of  such  committees, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
their  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  or  Special  Staff  on 
Aging,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $50  per  diem,  incfudlng 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  ^elr 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  for  persons  In  the  Government  servlca 
employed  Intermittently. 

TITLE    IV — AUTHOBraSTTOM    OV    APPEOPUATIONS 

Sbc.  401.  Th«re  Is  herdsy  authorized  to  ba 
appropriated  such  sums  as  Congress  deter- 
naines  to  be  necessary  for  the  admlnistratkn 
of  this  act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SERVIC^MEN^  RE- 
ADJUSTMENT ACT  OP  1M4 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttmcond], 
Z  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  extend  for  1  year  the  GI  home 
Iban  program  and  to  make  avaflable  ad- 
ditional fynrig  for  the  direct  lending 
program. 
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This  Is  virtually  the  same  bill  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  diulng  the  last  session,  but 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  ground 
that  its  enactment  would  be  Inflationary. 

The  passage  of  time  has  proved  in  the 
field  of  housing,  as  it  has  in  other  fields, 
that  the  Congress  has  had  the  foresight 
and  the  leadership  so  sadly  lacking  by 
the  Executive.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
telling  than  on  the  question  of  the  OI 
housing  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
some  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Presidential  veto,  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  re- 
marks and  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  2995)  to  encourage  new 
residential  construction  for  veterans' 
housing  in  rural  areas  and  small  cities 
and  towns  by  raising  the  mftTim^ini 
amount  in  which  direct  loans  may  be 
made  from  $10,000  to  $13,500.  to  author- 
ize advance  financing  commitments,  to 
extend  the  direct  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  remarks  and  section-by-sectlon 
analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Spabkhan, 
are  as  follows: 

RncAtxs  BT  SEWATot  JoBH  Sparxman  at  ih« 
Tnti  or  THi  Vrro  or  H.  B.  4603 
The  existing  situation,  characterized  by 
high  interest  rates  and  a  scarcity  of  mort- 
gage money,  has  denied  to  many  veterans  the 
right  to  purchase  a  home.  The  bill  which 
the  Ctongress  sent  to  the  President  would  not 
only  have  provided  more  Federal  money  for 
direct  loans  to  veterans  but  also  would  have 
extended  the  time  during  which  veterans 
could  have  obtained  both  direct  loans  and 
guaranteed  loans.  By  refusing  to  extend 
this  date,  we  wUl  find  that  a  substantial 
number  of  veterans  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  either  the  VA  guaranteed 
home-loan  program  or  the  direct  home-loan 
program. 

The  administration's  attempts  to  combat 
Inflation  have  been  confined  almost  solely  to 
increasing  Interest  rates.  As  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  went  up,  more  and  more  vet- 
erans found  that  they  could  not  borrow 
money  or  that  the  house  of  their  choice  was 
too  expensive.  The  President's  action  re- 
flects a  continuing  disregard  for  human 
needs  and  a  further  attempt  to  protect  the 
high  profits  brought  about  by  the  adminis- 
tration's tight-money  policy.  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  this  bin  would  have  created 
any  additional  Inflationary  pressures  par- 
ticularly in  an  industry  in  which  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  has  faUen  approximately 
20  percent  within  the  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  In  vetoing  this  bUl  wiU  require 
the  Congress  to  take  further  action  on  this 
same  subject  diiring  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

SxcnoN-BT-SscnoM  Analysis 
Section  1 :  Amends  section  612  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  by  re- 
vising and  extending  the  entire  section  in 
order  to— 

1.  Define  direct-loan  areas  as  rural  areas 
and  smaU  cities  and  towns  not  near  large 


metropolitan  areas.     (Existing  law  does  not 
contain  geographical  Iimltati«is.) 

a.  BAake  the  interest  rate  4n  direct  loans 
vary  according  to  any  changes  in  the  Interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  loans.  (Existing  law 
contains  a  ceiling  ot  A%  percent  interest  rate 
on  direct  loans.)  ■ 

3.  Increase  the  maxlmilm  mortgage 
amount  under  the  direct-loan  program  from 
$10,000  to  $13,500.  I 

4.  Authorize  the  VA  Admli^trator  to  re- 
serve direct-loan  funds  for  3  |months  under 
commitments  to  builders  for  a  2-percent  fee. 
Private  lenders  would  recelv#  the  commit- 
ment fee,  if  such  lenders  purchase  these 
loans  within  60  days  following  VA  disburse- 
ment. The  VA  would  make  cc  nstructlon  ad- 
vances up  to  an  amount  eqial  to  cost  of 
land,  plus  80  percent  of  valve  of  improve- 
ments. 

6.  Extend  the  direct-loan  program  by  1 
year  and  25  days  to  July  25,  19{9. 

6.  Require  VA  to  begin  immediate  process- 
ing of  all  direct-loan  applications,  such 
processing  to  run  concurrently  with  a  20-day 
period  allowed  for  Voluntari  Home  Mort- 
gage Credit  Program  action.    1 

Section  2:  Amends  sectloii  513  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  J^ct  of  1944  to 
make  available  approximately  $200  million 
for  the  direct-loan  program  kintll  July  25. 
1959  (the  termination  date  pfoposed  in  sec. 
1  of  the  bill). 

Section  3  (technical):  A|nends  section 
513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  relating  to  the  date  on  which  the  VA 
guaranty  of  home  loans  made]  by  supervised 
lenders  become  effective.  ! 

Section  4:  Amends  sections  ioo  and  507  (a) 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  extend  the  loan  guaradty  program  by 
1  year  to  July  25.  1959. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  I  President,  I 
am  vitally  interested  in  any  measure  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans  of  phis  country. 
We  would  not  have  a  country  if  it  were 
not  for  the  veterans. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill  which 
has  just  been  introduced  b^r  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alkbama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  of  which  I  amjcoauthor. 

First,  this  is  an  emergency  matter.  In 
my  view,  and  I  urge  the  Cbmmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  rtport  the  bill 
as  promptly  as  possible,  so  that  our  vet- 
terans  can  obtain  this  very  badly  needed 
housing.  I 

Second,  by  reason  of  the  thief  Execu- 
tive's veto  of  the  bill  in  1457,  we  have 
already  lost  the  opportunitj^  to  construct 
20,000  housing  units  for  our  veterans  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  where  the 
need  for  housing  was  anfply  demon- 
strated in  the  testimony  taWen  last  year. 

Third,  there  is  no  need  to  hold  further 
hearings  on  this  matter.  What  was  true 
when  Congress  passed  the  bill  in  the  last 
session  is  still  true,  except  jnore  so. 

Fourth  and  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  remarks  which  I  made 
when  the  biU  was  considei^d  last  year 
have  been  amply  borne  oUt  by  subse- 
quent events,  and  I  ask  unajiimous  con- 
sent to  have  those  remark*  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.       | 

There  being  no  objection,  tthe  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  inl  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  ] 

RZMAKKS  BT  SKKAT(»  THtTRMONlJ  OK  VETCBAMS' 

HoTTsmrc  at  1957  Session 
ISr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  the  first  jof  a  series  of 
amendments  which  I  Intend  to 'offer  to  H  R 
4602,  for  the  piu-pose  of  extending  the  home 
loan  guaranty   program  for  Vforld  War  n 
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veterans  for  a  period  of  i  year  from  July  35. 
1958,  its  present  explralton  date.  The  dl- 
rect  home  loan  program;  is  extended  for  a 
like  period  by  the  othet  amendments.  In 
the  event  my  first  amen<toient  prevails,  the 
other  amendments  to  which  I  have  referred 
should  be  adopted  to  eflectuate  the  exten- 
sions. 

Ut.  President,  as  chapman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  desire 
to  caU  the  attention  of  t2ie  Senate  to  a  sit- 
uation concerning  our  World  War  II  vet- 
erans which  now  exists  and  which  Is  becom- 
ing more  aggravated  each  day,  I  refer  to  the 
inability  of  our  World  Wat  II  veterans  to  ob- 
tain loans  for  the  purchaise  of  homes,  under 
the  liberal  down  payment,  and  matiirity  pro- 
visions and  at  the  414  pfroent  Interest  rate 
now  prescribed  by  the  llervicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944.]  As  Senators  are 
aware,  under  Public  LaJw  898.  84th  Con- 
gress, enacted  August  1,  1956,  the  right  of 
World  War  II  veterans  to  «se  their  home  loan 
guaranty  entitlements  vMlll  expire  on  July 
25, 1958.  I 

In  a  hearing  before  m|  subcommittee  on 
June  3,  1957,  it  was  clearly  indicated  that 
there  are  many  World  Wlir  II  veterans  who 
intended  to  use  their  loaii  guaranty  entitle- 
ments by  July  25,  1958.  tJnfortunately,  due 
to  the  tight  money  market,  it  has  become 
quite  clear  that  a  large  ni|mber  of  these  vet- 
erans wUl  not  be  able  tq  use  their  entitle- 
ments by  July  1958,  andlthat  the  program 
will  phase  out  more  rap|dly  than  was  an- 
ticipated by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  tils  situation  is  that 
the  lenders  have  been  charging  unconscion- 
able discounts  to  builders  and  seUers.  I  un- 
derstand these  discounts  have  been  increas- 
ing during  the  past  year,  so  that  at  present 
they  range  up  to  9  and  10  points  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Ui^der  the  law,  these 
discounts  cannot  be  passed  along  to  the  vet- 
eran, at  least  openly.  Ho»(rever.  the  builders 
and  sellers  are  reluctant  ito  absorb  the  dis- 
counts, and  commonsensil  tells  us  that  it  is 
the  veteran  home  purcha$er  who  ultiqiately 
suffers  from  this  situation,  Yet,  without  the 
discounts,  the  lenders  refjuse  to  make  loans 
at  4 1/2  percent.  | 

That  this  has  caused  s^ous  harm  to  the 
guaranty-loan  program  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Very  little  loan  activity  exists  today, 
although  a  large  niunbei^  of  veterans  were 
expected  to  exercise  theii  loan-entitlement 
rights  this  year  and  throilgh  1958.  In  fact, 
and  in  answer  to  a  specie  question  pro- 
pounded at  the  hearings  of  my  subcommit- 
tee. It  was  stated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration that,  as  of  JanuarV  1957.  it  expected 
from  850.000  to  900.000  Wofld  War  n  veterans 
to  lise  their  loan  entitlements,  or  declare 
their  intention  to  use  ther 
cations  filed  by  July  1058. 
The  VA's  assumption 
premises: 

First,  that  builders  wouid.  If  construction 
and  permanent  mortgage  money  was  avail- 
able in  reasonably  plentiful  supply,  build  at 
prices  to  meet  the  need4  °'  ^^«  average- 
income  veteran. 

Second,  that  the  demand  for  capital  money 
by  Industry  and  others  wculd  have  lessened 
by  the  middle  or  fall  of  this  year  and  free 
funds  for  mortgage  investjnent. 

Third,  that  the  funds  fuom  the  amortisa- 
tion of  principal  or  prepayment  of  loans  and 
the  payment  in  full  of  Itans  on  the  SI 00 
billion  outstanding  mortgage  debt  as  of  De- 
cember 1956.  would  represent  a  tidy  sum  of 
some  $11^2  billion  or  $12  bUllon  for  invest- 
ment in  new  mortgages.     ! 

In  connection  with  the  kast  point,  I  have 
been  informed  by  reUable  purees  that  those 
institutions  which  Invest  jJrimarUy  In  mort- 
gages may  this  faU  be  looking  for  mortgages 
if  our  present  rate  of  housl  ng  starts  declines 
and  the  general  apathy  of  the  buying  pubUo 
persists.   I  have  heard  repo:  ts  that  those  vet- 
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erans  who  now  own  homes,  and  have  not  used 
their  entitlements  and  desire  to  purchase 
new  homes,  are  either  confronted  with  the 
ina'jility  to  finance  the  sale  of  their  old 
homes,  particularly  if  the  sale  is  to  another 
veteran  or  are  unable  to  finance  the  new 
homes  with  GI  loans  at  414  percent.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  builder  or  seller  will  refuse 
to  pay  the  unconscionable  discounts  I  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Thrre  are  many  more  facets  to  this  mort- 
gage-financing picture  which  have  affected 
our  World  War  II  veterans.  However,  I  am 
informed  that  the  hard-money  policy  of  the 
administration,  which  has  been  aired  by  my 
colleagues  in  the  several  committees  and  on 
the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  deterrents  to  the  use 
of  guaranty  entitlements  by  our  veterans. 

A  review  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  ad- 
vocating an  Increase  in  the  GI  interest  rate 
to  5  percent  shows  that  no  assxirances  were 
given  that  the  Increase  in  the  rate  would 
assure  plentiful  money  for  GI  loans.  There 
was  no  indication  that  loans  at  5  percent 
would  be  made  at  par.  Discounts  would  pre- 
vail to  a  lesser  degree,  maybe,  but  It  was,  and 
now  is,  evident  that  discounts  would  still  be 
in  the  picture.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  mar- 
keting of  FHA  loans,  which  now  bear  5  per- 
cent Interest,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
selling  at  substantial  discounts  in  most  areas 
of  the  country. 

We  are  told  by  the  authorities  in  this  field 
that  there  are  some  straws  in  the  wind  of 
an  easing  in  the  supply  of  mortgage  funds. 
In  addition,  the  provisiotu  of  the  bUl.  H.  R. 
4602.  which  we  are  now  considering.  Is  bound 
to  have  some  Impact  on  the  capital  market. 
It  is  my  view  that  we  should  observe  the  con- 
sequences of  these  actions  and  the  trend  in 
the  supply  of  mortgage  funds,  rather  than 
contribute  to  the  interest  rate  spiral  by 
rushing  headlong  into  an  Increase  in  the  GI 
loan  rate.  However,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  World  War  n  veterans  to  aUow 
their  loan  entitlements  to  expire  while  we 
are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  this  situation. 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  will  afford  World  War  n  veterans  ad- 
ditional time  within  which  to  make  use  of 
their  loan  entitlements.  This  extension 
would  allow  the  program  to  run  until  July 
25.  1959.  with  an  added  year  for  processing. 
The  direct-loan  program  would  be  extended 
for  a  like  period,  to  take  care  of  our  veterans 
living  in  rural  areas,  when  private  capital  is 
not  available. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point  by  dis- 
cussing all  of  the  economic  problems  result- 
ing from  lack  of  mortgage  funds;  but  if  we 
are  to  help  the  veterans  who  Intended  to  use 
their  GI  entltlemente  by  July  1958  and  who 
currently  and  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
be  precluded  from  doing  so.  because  of  fac- 
tors over  which  they  have  no  control,  a  pro- 
posal such  as  this  is  no  more  than  fair  and 
equitable. 

Finally.  I  point  out  that  the  loan-guaranty 
program  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  that  every  member  of  this  committee 
has  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
Also  a  cosponsor  is  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  who 
has  been  so  greatly  Interested  in  housing,  and 
who.  over  the  years,  has  done  work  of  par- 
ticular excellence  In  connection  vrtth  the 
veterans'  housing  program.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  the  father  of  the  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  to  veterans.  This  pro- 
gram. In  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most 
farsighted,  beneficent  programs  ever  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  It  fills  a  yawning  gap  In 
the  overall  mortgage  situation  by  providing 
Government  loans  to  veterans  located  in 
niral  areas,  which  do  not  normally  attract 
private  capital. 


TIMBER  RIGHTS  IN  OIUSGON- 

california  lands 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  behalf 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Neuberger]  and  myself,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  resolve  a  problem  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  says  can  be 
corrected  only  by  legislation. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  authorize 
the  removal  of  a  reservation  of  timber 
rights  set  forth  in  a  patent  issued  to 
one  Ivan  H.  McCormack  pursuant  to  an 
act  of  August  23,  1935.  We  are  offering 
the  bill  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
timber  reservation  is  of  no  value  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  stands  as  a 
cloud  on  the  title,  however,  and  in  fair- 
ness and  equity  ought  to  be  removed. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks which  are  pertinent  and  which  I 
believe  will  help  in  making  the  legislative 
record. 

By  a  special  act  passed  in  1935  the 
Government  conveyed  title  to  about  120 
acres  of  Oregon  and  California  lands  to  a 
citizen  of  Oregon,  reserving  to  the 
United  States  the  rights  to  the  timber  on 
80  of  these  acres.  In  return,  this  per- 
son conveyed  to  the  Government  another 
120 -acre  tract  which  had  been  patented 
to  him  earlier  from  the  Oregon  and 
California  grant  lands.  There  was  also 
contained  in  the  1935  act  provision  for  a 
refund  of  $200  paid  by  this  person  for 
the  lands  he  was  conveying  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  crediting  of  the  bal- 
ance, $100,  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
lands  being  conveyed.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  act  be  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
chapter  633.  74th  Congress,  was  ordered 
to  be  prii\ted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized 
to  issue  to  Ivan  H.  McCormack.  of  Alsea, 
Greg.,  a  patent  for  the  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  and  the  north  half  south- 
east quarter  section  31,  township  14  south, 
range  8  west  of  the  Willamette  merdian, 
Oregon:  Provided,  That  said  McCormack  shall 
reconvey  to  the  United  States  the  west  half 
northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter  of  said  section  31 :  Provided 
further.  That  the  patent  issued  hereunder 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  timber  on  the  northeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter  and  the  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter  of  said  section  31, 
which  timber  shaU  remain  subject  to  sale, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  shaU  be  credited  to 
the  "Oregon  and  California  land-grant  fiind" 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  L.  218). 

Sec.  2.  That  of  $300  paid  by  McCormack 
prior  to  the  tssuance  to  him  on  April  12,  1927, 
of  a  patent  for  the  west  half  northeast  quar- 
ter and  the  southeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section  31,  $200  sliall  be  repaid  to 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March 
26,  1908  (35  Stat.  L.  48),  and  $100  shall  be 
credited  as  payment  on  the  purchase  price 
of  the  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter 
of  said  section  31. 

Approved,  August  23, 1935. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  1935 
the  Oregon  and  California  lands  were 
subject  to  sale.  Thus,  the  transaction 
was  in  efTect  an  exchange  of  lands  and 
apparently  in  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  person  with  whom  it 
dealt. 


An  act  of  June  9,  1916— 39th  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  218— did 
contain  certain  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  Oregon  and  California  lands.  For 
example,  when  there  was  over  300.000 
board-feet  of  timber  on  a  40-acre  sub- 
division the  land  was  put  in  class  2 — 
timberlands.  These  lands  could  not  be 
sold  xmtil  the  merchantable  timber  was 
first  removed  by  the  Government.  Then 
they  became  class  3  lands  that  were 
subject  to  disposal  by  sale.  I  add.  paren- 
thetically, that  class  1  lands  were  re- 
served to  the  Government  as  power  sites. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  law  required 
the  sale  of  timber  separately  from  the 
land. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  act  of  1935 
the  exchange  was  made  in  conformance 
with  the  then  existing  law  and  since  the 
exchange  involved  a  request  to  grant 
lands  then  partly  covered  with  timber, 
it  was  reserved. 

Subsequently  the  Department  removed 
the  timber  from  the  land.  However,  it 
now  takes  the  position  that  the  timber 
reservation  still  exists.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  conclusion  involves  a  debatable 
construction  of  the  law.  I  think  it  can 
be  argued  persuasively  that  the  reserva- 
tion ran  only  to  the  timber  then  on  the 
land.  Obviously,  if  the  owner  of  the 
surface  m  this  case  chose  to  farm  it  or 
put  it  in  orchards,  no  timber  would  ever 
be  grown  again.  In  another  case  timber 
might  again  be  grown  by  the  landowner. 
In  still  a  third  case  the  land  might  be 
farmed  or  pastured  for  40  years  and 
then  revert  to  timber  either  through 
planting  or  nature.  It  might  even  be 
planted  to  trees  imder  the  farm  program. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  these  hypothet- 
ical cases  the  Government  would  have 
any  claim  to  timber  subsequently  grown 
on  the  land.  It  is  also  pertinent  to  re- 
member that  the  Government  in  this 
case  not  only  granted  lands  but  received 
an  equal  acreage.  No  collateral  timber 
reservations  were  made. 

Thus,  while  I  do  not  wholly  concur  In 
the  position  taken  by  the  Dspartment, 
I  think  that  the  Congress  must  act  on 
the  matter. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  special  acts 
of  this  nature  were  passed  in  bygone 
years,  but  I  would  be  hopeful  that  the 
legislative  record  would  make  it  clear 
that  if  any  other  timber  reservations 
such  as  this  exist,  they  expired  when  the 
timber  then  on  the  land  was  cut. 

I  do  not  beUeve  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Government  in  this 
sort  of  case  to  reserve  timber  rights  be- 
yond those  applsring  to  the  timber  then 
on  the  land.  To  do  otherwise  would  in 
effect  deny  beneficial  use  of  the  land  and 
the  benefit  of  title  to  the  private  person. 

In  my  judgment  the  Congress  has  too 
many  pressing  problems  before  it  to  ex- 
pect it  to  consider  numerous  problems 
of  this  type.  We  should  be  able  to  ex- 
pect that  the  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment could  apply  equitable  remedies 
and  not  burden  us  with  so  much  special 
legislation.  To  that  end  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs  will  announce  a  goieral 
poUcy  in  this  matter  so  that  we  will  not 
have  to  lift  each  reservation  of  this 
ts^pe  by  passing  separate  special  acts. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnanimons  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  tbe  Bxcots  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  azul.  without  objec- 
tion, the  point  resolution  win  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  138)  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  a  reservation 
of  timber  rights  from  a  patent  issued  to 
Ivan  H.  McCormack.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mosss  (for  himself  aiid  Mr.  NnrsERCER) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Wbcraas  tbe  act  of  August  2S.  1035.  an- 
thoriaed  tbe  conveyance  of  certain  land  In 
Oregon  to  Ivan  H.  ICcCormack;  and 

Whereas  tbe  patent  conveying  such  land 
contained  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
at  tbe  timber  on  such  land;  and 

Whereas  a  field  Inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  revealed  that  no 
noerebantable  timber  remains  on  aoeh  land: 
Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  Tbat  tbe  first  section  at 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  tbe  relief  at 
Ivan  H.  McCormack."  approved  August  23. 
IMS  (49  Stat.  2163).  Is  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  " :  Provided  further.  Tbat  tbe  patent 
issued  hereunder  sbaU  contain  a  reserva- 
tion to  tbe  United  States  at  tbe  timber  on 
tbe  northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter  and 
the  northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of 
said  section  31,  which  timber  shall  remain 
subject  to  sale,  and  tbe  proceeds  thereof 
shall  be  credited  to  tbe  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia land-grant  fund,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  9,  1918 
(39  Stat.  L.  218) ." 

SBC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
execute  and  deliver  to  Clarence  A  Sapp  and 
Pearl  B.  Sapp,  of  Pllomath,  Greg .  an  appro- 
priate written  instrument  which  will  effect 
with  respect  to  the  land  conveyed  under 
siich  act  the  amendment  made  by  tbe  first 
section  of  this  act. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  AR- 
TICJLES,  ETTC,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  PwEcord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Address  by  him  commemorating  ratifica- 
tion of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  broadcast  by 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  December  15 
1957- 

Guest   column   by  him   entitled   "Wbafs 
Behind  the  Drive  To  Recognize  Red  China?" 
written  for  Cobina  Wright's  column. 
By  Mr.  WI1J5Y: 

Hews  release,  letter  from  hira  to  the  At- 
tornej  General,  and  news  article  entitled 
"  'Oil  for  Education'  Proposal  Seen  as  School 
Aid  Hope."  published  in  Labor's  DaUy  of 
January  8.  1968.  aU  rdatlng  to  submerged 
oil  lands. 

ByMr.EOLLAMD: 
Kzecrpte  from  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pann  Bureau  Pted- 
eratlon.  at  Chicago,  IlL.  on  December  11 
1967.  when  the  1957  Award  for  Distinguished' 
and  Meritorious  Service  In  the  Interest  of 
Organised  Agriculture  was  pceeented  to 
Senator  Eastlakd. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINGa  ON  SUNDRY 
NOMINATICWIS  BT  I  COMMITTEE 
OK  FOREIGN  RELAltONS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  desire  to  annonnce  that  the 
Senate  received  today  tlie  following 
nominations: 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  7  exas.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  S  ate. 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  i  he  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assiaant  Secretary 
of  State- 

Homer  M.  Byington.  Ji.  of  Connecti- 
cut, a  Foreign  Service  ollcer  of  class  1. 
to  be  Anibassador  Extimordinary  an/i 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Uiited  States  of 
America  to  the  Federatioli  of  Malaya. 

X>onald  R.  Heath,  of  ^ansas,  a  For- 
eign Seirice  officer  of  toe  class  of  ca- 
reer minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipo^ntiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  serve  con- 
curraitly  and  without  aiditiooal  com- 
pensation as  Envoy  Extifiordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  tb^  Kingdom  of 
Yemen.  | 

Thorsten  V.  Kalljarvl,  tf  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Ambassador  .Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  th<  United  States 
of  America  to  El  Salvador. 

Robert  McCIintock.  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Ssrvice  officer  ofj  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordlnalr  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Uni^  States  of 
America  to  the  P^epublic  ^f  Lebanon. 

Karl  Ia.  Rankin,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign 
Service  offlco-  of  the  c^iss  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Amba.ssa^or  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Yugoslavia. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  cla^  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  attd  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States,  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Syria.        | 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Christopher  H.  Phillifs,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  the  repres4  ntative  of  the 
United  States  of  Americi  aa  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Councilicrf  the  United 
Nations.  i 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  the  representative  <rf  the  United 
States  of  America  on  Ihe  Executive 
Board  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. I 

George  V-  Allen,  of  Norfi  Carolina,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Unitfd  States  In- 
formation Agency. 

Notice  Is  given  that  the  bommlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the 
6  days,  in  accordance  witA  the  commit- 
tee rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  <^N  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  P.  ROGERS  TO 
BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  president,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,  I  desire   to  give   Notice  that   a 
public  hearing  has  been  Scheduled  for 


Wednesday,  January  22.  1958.  at  10:30 
a-  m-.  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, upon  the  nomination  of  William 
P.  Rogers,  ot  MarylaM.  to  be  Attorney 
GcneraL  } 

At  the  indicated  ti|ne  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  reiuresentations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


NOTICE   OF 

JOINT  RESOLUn^ 
134.  PROPOSING 
TO   THE   CONl 
ING  TO  THE  INi 
PRESIDENT  TO 


POWERS 
OFFICE 


TG   ON   SENATE 

100,  133.  AND 

N  AMENDMENT 

ON    RELAT- 

IILITY  OP  THE 

>ISCHARGE  THE 


AND    KUTIES    OF    HIS 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
brtialf  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendmental  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  d^^e  to  give  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Thursday,  January  23.  1058.  at 
10  a.  m-  in  room  424.  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Senate  {Joint  Resolutions 
100.  133,  and  134,  pfoposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  inability  of  the  President 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
his  office. 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  heard,  or  to 
submit  a  statement  of  views  pertinent 
to  the  subject  mattef  under  considera- 
tioo  should,  prior  to  January  20.  1958, 
contact  the  subcom*iittee  counsel  in 
order  that  necessary  krrangements  may 
be  made.  | 

The  subcommittee  ^nsists  of  myaelf, 
cliairman,  the  Senatior  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HxNirnrcs] :  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  EastlaItd];  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  lk4r.  Lahctb];  and 
the  Senator  from  nUnbis  [Mr.  Dnussni]. 


Ota  [kfr. 
minbis  I 


NOTICE   OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
BIL 


LIJS 

'.     \%iT. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  \%iT.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  hearing  will  be  held  within  the 
next  10  days  in  room! 301.  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  2918.  S,  2920,  and  S.  2959. 
These  bills  would  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  of  1953,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize disaster  loans  for  anall  businesses  in 
areas  affected  by  exc^ve  rainfall  and 
other  natural  disasters. 

All  persons  who  deare  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearing^  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  J.  H.  Yiniling,  chief  clerk. 
Committee  on  Bankiig  and  Currency, 
Room  303,  Senate  Ofl^  Building  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  pxtension  3921,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OI' 
THE  FEDERAL  PAIY 
TEE 


HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMTT- 


Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  very  brief  announcement  to  make 
at  this  time.  I  desire  to  announce  that 
the  Federal  Pay  Subcommittee,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  onj  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  will  mee    at  10  o'clock  on 
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January  15,  to  consider  amendments  to 
the  two  bills  presently  on  the  Senate 
calendar;  I  refer  to  the  bills  which  deal 
with  upward  revision  of  postal  pay  and 
upward  revision  of  the  pay  of  the  classi- 
fied workers  of  the  Government. 

Today,  many  persons  throughout  this 
country,  if  not  nearly  all  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  are  concerned  over 
the  quality  and  caliber  of  the  people  who 
serve  our  Federal  Government  during 
one  of  the  great  crises  and  emergencies 
of  American  history.  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  cannot  expect  people  of  educa- 
tion, talent,  idealism,  and  high  caliber 
generally  to  serve  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment if  the  levels  of  pay  furnished 
them  by  that  Government  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  talents  and  skills 
which  these  people  have  to  offer.  This 
is  elemental  logic  and  Justice.  There- 
fore, our  subcommittee,  one  of  whose 
members  is  the  present  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair  IMr.  PRoxMntel, 
will  meet  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  bills  pres- 
ently on  the  Senate  calendar,  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  perfect  and  improve  them 
and  then  have  them  before  the  full  Sen- 
ate at  a  very  early  hour.  This  is  our 
goaL 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  SEN- 
ATOR RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  happy  privilege  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  the  fact 
that  on  yesterday  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  completed  25  years  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
to  all  phases  of  the  Nation's  life  than 
has  Senator  Russell. 

Certainly  no  Senator  has  ever  done 
more  to  enhance  the  position  and 
prestige  of  the  Senate  than  he. 

He  has  been  steadfast  in  championing 
orderly  procedure  in  the  Senate. 

He  has  been  diligent  in  defending  the 
Senate's  role  as  the  protector  of  the 
liberties  of  the  American  people. 

He  has  been  vigorous  in  upholding  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  have  labored  to  perfect  an  adequate 
establishment  in  times  of  both  war  and 
peace. 

He  has  been  outspoken  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  for  the  farmers  of  America  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  national 
income. 

He  has  been  Indefatigable  In  his  sup- 
port of  all  programs  to  provide  a  better 
life  for  Americans  today  and  a  better 
America  for  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

He  has  pursued  his  tireless  and  un- 
selfish course  of  service  to  his  fellow  man 
with  quiet  dignity  and  unassuming 
modesty.  The  fame  which  has  rightly 
and  deservedly  come  to  him  has  sought 
him  and  not  he  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  "Senator's 
Senator."  With  that  I  agree,  and  add 
he  is  also  an  "American's  Senator." 

Georgians  are  proud  of  Senator  Rus- 
sell, and  are  proud  that  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  shares  their  pride. 


Georgians  remember  Mm  as  a  great 
governor. 

Georgians  love  him  as  a  great  Senator. 

Georgians  cherish  him  as  the  personi- 
fication of  their  beliefs  and  aspirations. 

It  is  out  of  a  great  depth  of  affection 
and  with  boundless  personal  admiration 
that  I  speak  for  our  fellow  Georgians  in 
saying  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  en- 
tering his  second  quarter  century  of 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  in  the 
Senate: 

"Thank  you,  Senator  Russell,  for  all 
you  have  done,  and  Godspeed  in  all  you 
are  destined  to  do." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  very  appropriately  and  properly  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
anniversary  of  very  great  importance. 
To  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
Members  of  our  body  today's  session  will 
recall  many  fond  memories. 

This  is  a  fortunate  country  when  It 
can  produce  men  like  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia.  I  know  of  no  man  with  a 
finer  mind,  no  better  parliamentarian, 
and  no  man  who  has  a  heart  and  soul 
more  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Richard  Russell  is  a  quiet  man 
and  a  gentleman.  He  is  not  given,  Mr. 
President,  to  harsh  Judgments  or  to  hasty 
conclusions,  but  he  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  when  it  comes  to  preserving  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  Dick  Russell 
has  a  soul  of  marble. 

Georgia  is  a  State  which  has  contrib- 
uted many  great  men  to  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  State  in  which 
public  service  is  a  long  and  honorable 
tradition,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son.  But  when  the  final  chapter  is  writ- 
ten there  will  be  no  name  in  the  book 
which  will  stand  above  that  of  this  gx^at 
statesman,  Dick  Russell. 

He  has  been  my  friend  and  he  has 
been  the  friend,  I  think,  of  almost  every 
Member  of  this  body.  Even  more  im- 
portant, Mr.  President,  Dick  Russell  Is 
the  friend  of  American  ideals,  and  on 
this  important  anniversary  we  wish  him 
well,  and  trust  that  there  may  be  many 
happy  returns  to  this  gentleman,  this 
legislator,  this  statesman  of  whom  the 
Senate  is  so  proud. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  wish  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  joining  with  my  colleague,  the 
majority  leader,  and  others  in  passing 
tribute  to  Senator  Dick  Russell  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  service  as  a 
Senator. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  years  ago  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  his  chairmanship.  I  have  had 
a  long  and  close  association  with  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  is  now  so  ably 
presided  over  by  our  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  is  more  devoted  to  his  duties  as  the 
representative  of  a  great  State,  or  more 
interested  in  the  problems  which  arise  in 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
as  well  as  upon  other  committees  on 
which  he  serves,  than  our  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  fervently  hope  that  for  many  years 
into  the  future  Senator  Richard  Russell 


will  continue  to  render  to  the  people  of 
his  State  and  the  people  of  his  Nation 
the  great  service  which  he  has  rendered 
in  the  past,  not  only  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  but  as  Governor  of  his  own  State. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that, 
without  regard  to  partisanship,  we  have 
a  deep  appreciation  of  his  outstanding 
public  service- 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  this  opportunity  to  pass  with- 
out Joining  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  a  great 
Member  of  this  body,  the  smior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratifica- 
tion to  me,  during  the  brief  period  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  to  be  able  to  call 
Dick  Russell  a  friend,  and  be  considered 
a  friend  of  his. 

Like  the  other  Members  of  this  body, 
I  hope  that  his  service  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come,  because  it  is  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  this  coimtry,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

This  is  now  the  beginning  of  my  10th 
year  of  service  in  this  body.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  made  a  greater 
contribution,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
example  he  has  afforded,  the  high  ideals 
for  which  he  has  fought,  and  the  states- 
manlike record  he  has  made,  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia.  He 
has  been  a  great  inspiration  and  a  help 
to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
country  may  continue  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wise  counsel,  his  noble  ideas; 
and  his  courageous  heart. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  pasang  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
the  observance  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  an 
Intelligent,  wise,  and  well- versed  man. 
What  has  greatly  impressed  me  about 
him  is  that  he  always  takes  the  time  to 
advise  with  and  to  give  his  less  well-in- 
formed colleagues  the  ben^t  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues,  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  minority  leader,  and  others,  in 
complimenting  my  good  friend,  Richard 
B.  Russell,  for  his  quarter  of  a  century 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
in  preserving  the  American  system  of 
constitutional  government. 

He  is  a  fighter,  understands  the  work- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I  can  wish 
for  nothing  of  more  value  to  the  United 
States  of  America  than  another  quarter 
of  a  century  of  service  In  this  august 
body  for  my  friend  and  colleague  Dick 

RUSSELL- 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  been  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  services  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russxu.]. 

I  have  been  a  delegate  to  every  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  since  1924. 
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every  4  years.  Every  time  I  attend  one  of 
those  conventions  I  am  told  that  "the 
Democrats  cannot  elect  a  candidate  from 
below  the  Iifason  and  Dixon  line." 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
world  that  we  could  elect  Dick  Russell 
President  of  the  United  States  if  we  were 
only  given  the  opportunity;  and,  believe 
me,  there  would  be  no  apologies  whatso- 
ever necessary  when  he  was  through  with 
the  Presldmcy. 

I  am  so  "sold"  on  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, his  patriotism,  and  his  American- 
ism, that  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
him.  Just  as  I  would  vote  for  any  other 
Democrat  who  might  be  nominated. 

I  know  that  there  are  good  men  in 
Texas,  in  Georgia,  in  Arizona,  and  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  question  I 
wish  to  ask  is:  Are  we  a  United  States  of 
America,  or  a  United  States  of  Noith-of- 
the-Mason-Dixon  line? 

I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  happy  to  identify  myself  with 
the  experssions  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Dick 
Russell],  and  his  25  years  of  service  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  14  years,  and  during  all  those  14 
years  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
working  with  Dick  Russku.  and  of  get- 
ting to  know  him.  I  have  served  with 
him  on  special  assignments.  In  that 
connection  I  recall  particularly  his  able 
handling  and  the  leadership  he  gave  all 
of  us  in  the  famous  General  MacArthur 
hearings  a  few  years  ago,  when  both  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services  sat  jointly 
to  consider  the  whole  problem  involving 
General  MacArthur. 

I  have  been  very  close  to  Dick  Russell 
on  other  assignments.  We  were  espe- 
cially close  together  in  ovu-  affection  for 
the  late  Walter  George,  from  his  State, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  with 
Dick  Russell  to  the  funeral  of  Walter 
George  last  year  and  meeting,  with  him, 
some  of  the  wonderf  ill  people  of  Georgia 
at  that  time. 

Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  affection  for  Dick  Russell,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  remain  in  the  Senate 
for  many  years,  continuing  his  outstand- 
ing service. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  add  my  word  of  appreciation 
to  the  many  expressions  of  Senators  con- 
gratulating our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  My  acquaintance  with  him 
has  not  been  for  a  very  long  time.  How- 
ever, I  was  acquainted  with  his  father 
20  years  ago,  when  his  father  and  I 
were  delegates  to  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute in  Washington.  The  Senator's 
father,  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  made 
great  contributions  which  were  of  great 
assistance  in  the  formulation  of  the 
basic  policies  of  that  great  institution. 

Even  before  that,  my  family  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Russell  family.  Many 
of  Senator  Russell's  cousins  and  other 
relatives  live  in  Texas.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  educational  field,  some  serving 


I  that  are  being 

senior  Senator 

lot  served  with 

ery  great  length 

oughly  familiar 


in  the  capacity  of  superintendents  of 
schools,  I 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  usfd  to  hear  about 
Gordon  Russell,  who  W9s  United  States 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Texas.  He  served  av  coimty  judge 
of  Van  Zandt  County,  |md  the  county 
line  ran  within  1  mile  of  my  home. 

My  father  knew  Judga  Gordon  Russell 
well,  and  it  was  he  who  induced  my 
father  to  send  me  to  law  kchooL  C3K)rdon 
Russell  served  in  the  57^h  and  succeed- 
ing Congresses.  Therefore,  our  ac- 
quaintance in  Texas  with  the  Russell 
family  goes  back  a  good!  many  years. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  stated 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Russell  and  toihis  family,  and 
to  several  generations  of  [them. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  president,  I  too 
wish  to  join  in  the  tribut 
paid  to  the  distinguishf 
from  Georgia,    I  have 
hiih  in  the  Senate  for  a 

of  time,  but  I  am  thoi     _    .   

with  his  keen  knowledge  of  our  prob- 
lems both  domestic  and  international. 

If  the  farmers  ever  mad  a  friend  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  it  is  Dick  Rus- 
sell. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee'•on  Appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
he  has  always  brought  I  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Benate  with  one 
thought  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  fanny's  position  in 
our  American  economy, 

I  have  said  on  several  occasions  that 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  coimtry 
is  fortunate  to  have  the^  benefit  of  Dick 
Russell's  keen  insight  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation-  His  integrity,  his  character 
and  his  sincerity  are  unquestioned. 

I  therefore  wish  to  ex|>ress  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  splendid  service  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  continued  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President.  I  rather 
like  the  idea  of  eulogizing  a  colleague  in 
the  Senate  while  he  is  iill  with  us.  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  afler  he  is  gone  or 
until  he  decides  to  retire! 

I  certainly  wish  to  join  in  the  felici- 
tations which  are  being  eoctended  to  Sen- 
ator Russell  on  the  occasion  of  his  sil- 
ver anniversary  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  pe  is  a  man  of 
a  silvery  tongue  who  has  a  heart  of  gold, 
and  it  is  therefore  fitting  to  extend  con- 
gratulations on  his  silvel  anniversary. 

Dick  Russell  serves  aa  chairman  of  an 
agricultural  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation^,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  I  have  had  fin  intimate  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  bteadf  ast  battle 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer. 

However,  above  and  ^yond  that.  I 
have  watched  him  for  Almost  10  years 
in  the  Senate  battling'for  American 
ideals  and  constitutional  concepts, 

Dick  Russell  is  a  ma^  against  whom 
I  have  been  arrayed  on  occasion.  That 
has  happened  in  certain!  debates  on  the 
floor,  I  have  found 
hitting  adversary,  but 
ponent. 

I  am  alwajrs  happier    .       

side.  He  is  always  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  experience  to  be 
fighting  with  him. 


to  be  a  hard- 
rays  a  fair  op- 
en I  am  on  his 


In  line  with  the  raggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  iNew  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  a  few  yea|8  ago  some  friends 
in  the  South  entefed  Dicx  Rxnsux's 
nsone  in  the  Democratic  presidential 
primary.  For  what  reastm  I  will  never 
know,  some  of  his  friends  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  wilUng  to 
write  a  httle  piece  in  behalf  of  Dzck 
Russell.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  his  sil- 
ver anniversary,  and  I  asked  them  what 
the  occasion  was.  They  said,  "Dies 
Russell  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  f(>r  President,  What 
do  you  think  of  his  pi-esidential  poesibili- 
Ues?" 

I  then  did  something  that  I  had  never 
done  before  in  my  lif 0 — although  I  do  not 
say  that  I  would  noi  do  it  again — and  I 
wrote  a  statement  i^  which  I  said  that 
Dick  Russell  wouldjmake  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  states. 

I  believe  then,  as  I|believe  now,  that  he 
would  malce  a  gre4t  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  t  listed  the  reasons 
why  I  thought  so ;  and  even  though  I  am 
a  Republican.  I  felt  Icould  appropriately 
serve  in  a  body  of  Congress  with  Dick 
Russell  as  Presideni. 

Unfortimately,  th^  Democrats  did  not 
nominate  Dick  Ru^ell.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  settle  that 
matter  at  the  next  convention.  Happily, 
Mr.  President,  a  Republican  was  elected 
President  in  that  year,  and  we  were 
saved  anyhow.    [La<ighter.] 

It  is  unfortunate,  Indeed,  that  a  divid- 
ing line,  which  should  have  been  forgot- 
ten long  ago,  shoul^  deny  men  in  the 
South  of  the  caliber  iof  Richard  Russell 
an  opportunity,  which  should  be  theirs, 
to  run  for  President. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  I  resident,  one  of  the 
greatest  experiences  |of  my  service  In  the 
Senate,  as  it  has  also  been  of  other  Sen- 
ators, has  been  the  privilege  of  associat- 
ing with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell],  He 
has  been  an  inspiraJtion  to  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate.  During  our  service  here 
he  has  always  been  a^  model  of  senatorial 
conduct.  This  Nation  has  benefited  In 
great  measure  because  men  like  Senator 
Russell  have  served  in  the  Senate.  A 
great  many  of  us  hive  had  occasion  to 
serve  with  him  through  the  years;  also, 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  Judge 
him  as  a  man,  and  tq  appreciate  the  wis- 
dom of  his  statesmanship. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  can  say 
that  there  have  befen  many  occasions 
when,  to  my  i)ersonaI  knowledge,  my 
vote  has  been  infliienced  by  his  elo- 
quence on  the  floor  land  by  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  spoke.  I  have  never  yet 
had  occasion  to  regret  such  a  decision. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  opportunity, 
and  a  great  honor,  tp  have  the  privilege 
of  seeing  him  serve]  here.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  oongratulating  him 
uiJon  his  25  years  of  Service, 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I.  too,  wish 
to  Join  with  my  c<^eagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  senior  Benator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  j  I  was  an  admirer 
of  Senator  Russell!  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  12  years  ago.  While  serving 
as  the  Governor  of  my  State,  I  was 
privileged  to  learn  off  the  record  of  the 
distinguished  Senatm-  from  Georgia. 
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Being  vitally  Interested  In  agriculture. 
I  had  always  admired  the  stand  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
had  taken  on  agricultural  questions. 
Diiring  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  there  I  have  experienced 
directly  the  impact  of  the  able  and  fair 
manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  acts  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions. I  have  admired  his  ability,  his 
fairness,  and  his  Judicial  as  well  as  leg- 
islative ability. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
man  on  this,  the  silver  anniversary  of 
his  service  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  my  many  other  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute 
to  Senator  Dick  Russell,  of  Georgia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  entrance  into  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Senator,  a 
great  son  of  a  great  father,  has  brought 
to  the  Senate,  as  the  Senate  has  been 
fortimate  to  receive  throughout  its  his- 
tory, the  background,  experience,  char- 
acter, and  talents  which  not  only  richly 
reward  the  Senate,  but  help  to  make  it 
the  outstanding  legislative  body  of  the 
world,  because  men  like  Dick  Russell 
have  chosen  to  serve  here  and  have 
stayed  on  the  Job, 

Usually  we  think  of  Dick  Russell 
In  connection  with  the  spectacular 
achievements,  accomplishments,  and  de- 
cisions which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  We  tliink  of  him  in  connection 
with  the  multibillion  dollar  defense  ac- 
tivities of  our  country,  which,  through 
World  War  n  and  the  post- World  War 
n  period,  and  now  in  our  time  of  emer- 
gency, have  found  Dick  Russell  with 
his  firm  hand  on  the  helm,  steering  xis 
through  the  troubled  waters,  but  bring- 
ing commonsense  and  good  judgment  to 
our  great  military  activities. 

I,  too,  like  to  think  of  those  great 
achievements;  but  more  particularly  I 
like  to  think  of  his  great  service  in  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  family-sized  farm. 
He  has  afforded  great  leadership  in  the 
matter  of  restoring  the  family-sized 
farm  to  its  rightful  position  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  things. 

I  like  to  think  of  Dick  Russell  as 
having  tiimed  the  tide  against  the  ero- 
sion of  our  topsoil,  I  like  to  think  of 
his  pionering  and  the  vigorous  fight  he 
has  always  made  to  insure  that  soil  con- 
servation funds  shall  be  forthcoming  in 
order  to  save  the  most  precious  resource 
of  all,  the  topsoil  of  our  land. 

As  we  fiy  over  the  country  today  and 
observe  from  a  small  airplane  the  ground 
which  Is  below  us,  we  know  that  Dick 
Russell's  hand  has  been  at  work  to  pro- 
vide the  sinews  for  the  battle  against 
land  devastation  through  erosion. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  great  be- 
liever in  helping  not  only  the  water  re- 
source development  by  means  of  the  huge 
dams  for  hydroelectric  power  and  flood 
control,  but  also  as  being  one  of  the 
first  men  who  assisted  in  providing  up- 
stream fiood  control,  extending  up  the 
tributaries  and  the  small  creeks.  The 
value  of  such  flood  control  has  been  not 
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only  to  eliminate  the  disaster  of  great 
floods  but  also  to  lengthen  the  life  of  our 
huge  dams. 

Dick  Russell  is  the  friend  of  every 
Senator.  He  is  the  helper  of  anyone 
who  has  problems,  when  he  knows  those 
IH>oblems  exist.  We  are  all  better  for 
having  Dick  Russell  as  a  colleague  in 
the  United  States  Senate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
at  this  time  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  the  high  regard  I  feel  for 
Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  26th  year  of  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

As  so  many  other  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  no  one  has  been  more  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  our  agricultural 
economy  than  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  No  one  has  been  more 
Interested  in  making  certain  that  we 
have  a  good,  sound,  solid  defense  struc- 
tiire  down  through  the  years  than  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  understanding  in  his 
outlook.  He  has  been  wise  in  his  coun- 
sel and  good  in  his  advice  to  many  of  us 
who  have  had  need  of  his  services  from 
time  to  time. 

I  express  the  hope  that  Dick  Russell 
u'ill  be  with  us  for  another  25  years,  at 
least,  because  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and 
the  Free  World  will  be  long  remembered. 
He  is  the  epitome  of  what  many  of  us 
in  this  body  would  like  u)  be. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Senator  Russell  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  service  in  this  body.  I  can  add 
very  little  to  what  has  been  said  regard- 
ing his  service,  in  appreciation  for  the 
help  he  has  given  us  as  individuals,  and 
for  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
United  States  generally, 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
but  a  short  time,  but  during  that  time  I 
have  learned  to  respect  and  appreciate 
the  counsel  which  Senator  Russell  has 
given  to  me  on  occasion,  and  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  that  he  is.  even  in  bitter 
debate  on  opposite  sides  of  questions. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  paid  tribute  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  TMr.  Russell]  on  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
service  in  this  body. 

I  particularly  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara].  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  called  attention  to  the  charac- 
teristic courtesy  and  kindness  which 
Senator  Russell  always  shows  to  new 
Members  of  the  Senate,  who,  upon  their 
arrival  here,  are  Inexperienced  and  un- 
tried and  unfamiliar  with  the  routine 
and  with  many  aspects  of  senatorial 
tasks. 

As  Senator  McNamara  has.  I  have 
always  found  Senator  Russell  patient 
and  kind,  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  the 
same  time  when  Senator  McNamaba  did. 
approximately  3  years  ago.  Therefore, 
he  and  I  are  what  often  are  called  Junior 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  Sen- 
ator Russell  has  been  of  much  assist- 
ance and  great  cooperation  to  those  of 


us  who  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  this 
Chamber,  I  wish  to  Join  in  congratulat- 
ing and  thanking  him  for  that  assistance 
and  kindness.  It  is  deeply  appreciated 
by  us.  and  we  desire  Senator  Russell  to 
be  aware  of  that  fact  on  this  eventful 
occasion, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  payhig 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Senator  Russell  has  served  in  this 
body  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he 
has  served  ably,  faithfully,  and  weU. 

I  knew  Senator  Russell  when  I  was 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  also 
prior  to  that  time.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  people  of  my  State. 

In  the  fall  of  19S7,  I  was  invited  to 
attend  the  hcMnecoming  celebration  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  held  in  his  home  city  of 
Winder,  Oa.  One  did  not  have  to  be 
there  very  long  to  observe  the  high 
esteem  and  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  people  of  his  home  city  and  of  his 
home  State  of  Georgia  for  him. 

Senator  Russell  has  been  a  leader  in 
agriculture  in  this  Nation.  The  farm- 
ers all  over  this  coimtry  have  looked  to 
him  for  guidance,  for  advice,  and  for 
counsel  and  help.  He  has  served  as. 
and  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  as, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  Nothing  Is  more 
Important  to  this  Nation  and  to  Its  sur- 
vival than  the  national  defense.  Sen- 
ator Russell's  wise  counsel  and  advice 
have  been  of  great  help  to  the  Nation  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  would  have 
served  more  ably  than  has  he  in  this  im- 
portant position,  which  means  so  much 
to  our  country. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  said  that 
Senator  Russell  is  a  great  patriot,  a 
great  American,  and  would  make  a  great 
President  of  this  country.  At  this  time 
I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine 
citizen,  this  great  Senator,  and  this 
great  American, 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  Richaso 
Brevard  Russell  is  1  of  13  children  bom 
to  a  brilliant  father  and  a  brilliant, 
charming,  and  beautiful  mother,  A 
quarter  of  a  century  in  this  body,  Mr, 
Pi-esident,  is  a  landmark  of  achievement 
for  any  person.  It  is  particularly  so  for 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell),  because  his  achievement  of 
that  mark  has  been  characterized  by  a 
quality  of  service  from  which  not  only  his 
State  but  the  entire  United  States  *and 
the  welfare  of  the  world  have  benefited. 

References  have  been  made  to  his  serv- 
ice to  the  farmer,  to  his  service  to  the 
defense  of  the  country,  to  his  service  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  his  colleagues.  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  all 
those  regards  and  others. 

However,  Mr.  President,  In  addition  to 
the  quality  of  the  service  he  has  ren- 
dered, the  quality  of  the  man  appeals  to 
me.  Patient  and  tolerant,  able  and  de- 
termined, cautious  but  bold.  Senator 
Russell  has  been  a  leader  among  .nen 
m  a  body  in  which  membership  is  difll- 
cult  of  attainment.  The  pleasure  of  the 
personal  association  which  I  have  en- 
Joyed  wlUi  this  distinguished  Senator  is 
something  which  I  will  always  cherish. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Prefldent,  It  If  with 
personal  pleMure  and  ofBcial  pride  that  I 
extend  my  felldtatlonf  and  congratula- 
ticnc  to  Senator  Rxckaro  Rumbll  upon 
the  attainment  of  the  2Sth  anniversary 
of  his  service  as  a  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  today's 
CoNCREssioifAL  RECORD  an  article  en- 
titled "Cheaper  by  the  Baker's  Dozen." 
which  was  published  in  Collier's  maga- 
zine on  September  2, 1950.  The  article  is 
about  the  mother  of  Senator  Russell 
and  his  distinguished  brothers  and 
sisters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cheafzb  bt  tux  Baker's  Dozzk 
(By  James  C.  Derleux) 

Ina  Dillard  Russell,  the  youngest  of  13 
children  and  herself  the  mother  of  13,  is  a 
fraU  little  lady  of  82  who  m\ist  spend  most 
of  her  time  In  bed.  But  her  mind  Is  merry, 
her  heart  gay,  and  the  colors  of  her  sunset 
are  as  bright  as  the  flowers  she  loves.  All 
her  children  are  grown  now,  and  doing  well. 
There  no  longer  is  need  for  her  to  make  the 
rounds  on  blustery  nights  to  be  8\ire  they 
are  covered;  no  need  to  sew  by  the  light  of 
an  oil  lamp  until  past  midnight  to  stay 
abreast  of  their  needs  for  rompers  and 
blouses  and  shirts  and  skirts  and  under- 
thlngs.  The  day  when  seven  of  them  had 
whooping  cough  at  the  same  time  is  far 
away  and  long  ago.  remembered  only  as  one 
of  the  Inevitable  adventures  and  one  of  the 
victories  along  the  road  of  family  life. 

Last  May  11  the  town  of  Winder,  Ga.,  near 
Which  Mrs.  Russell  lives,  declared  a  holiday 
In  her  honor.  Twelve  of  her  children  (all 
but  the  Army  officer,  who  was  on  foreign 
duty),  most  of  her  33  grandchUdren.  several 
of  her  7  great-grandchildren,  uncen- 
sused  nephews,  nieces,  covisins,  Herman  Tal- 
MAOGE,  the  Governor  of  her  State,  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  were  on  hand  to  celebrate 
the  choice  of  this  great  woman  as  Georgia's 
Mother  of  the  Year.  It  was  a  wonderful  day 
of  speeches,  receptions,  a  parade  with  floats 
representing  the  careers  of  her  sons,  and 
handsome  presents  of  silver.  When  the  day 
was  over,  she  still  was  smiling  as  her  anx- 
ious children  stood  around  and  urged  her  to 
rest. 

"I'm  rested,"  she  said.  "I'm  having  a 
wonderful  time.  I  did  not  know  my  neigh- 
bors cared  for  me  like  this.  I  never  was 
able  to  do  anything  much  for  them,  except 
maybe  take  care  of  them  when  they  needed 
me.  I  had  to  give  so  much  time  to  my  own 
children  that  I  never  could  do  all  I  wanted 
to  do  for  others.  But  I  have  loved  them. 
and  It  is  so  good  to  know  that  they  love 
me." 

The  children,  to  whom  she  gave  so  much 
of  her  time  before  her  health  broke,  have 
rewarded  her  efforts  and  her  faith. 

Her  oldest  son,  Richabo  Brevard  Rvsszu.. 
named  for  her  father,  is  now  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Before  that  he  had  been 
Georgia's  youngest  Governor,  Her  second 
son,  Robert,  is  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  next  highest  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Walter  Is  a  major  in 
the  United  States  Army.  William  Is  a 
farmer  and  manager  of  the  old  home  placer 
Fielding  is  head  of  the  English  department 
at  the  Georgia  Teachers  College,  Statesboro. 
(William  and  Fielding  are  twins.)  Edward 
Is  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Presbjrterlan  Church 
In  Montgomery,  Ala.;  and  Alex  Is  a  doctor 
with  a  general  practice  In  and  around 
Winder,  a  small  county  seat  between  Athens 
and  Atlanta. 

The  six  daughters  all  have  had  a  turn  at 
achoolteachlng.  Mary  Is  Mrs.  8.  Gordon 
Green,  of  Alexandria,  Va„  whose  husband  Is 
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an  officer  in  the  Federal  Eeserve  bank  there: 
Harriet  is  Mrs.  8,  RalpblSharpton.  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  whose  hu^and  Is  with  the 
Maritime  Admlnistratloqi:  Patience  is  Mrs. 
Hugn  Peterson,  of  Alley,  |Ga.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  whose  husbaiid  was  for  12  years 
a  Member  of  the  Congnss  and  Is  now  in 
private  practice  as  an  attorney;  and  Carolyn, 
the  youngest  of  the  13,  Ip  Mrs.  Raymond  L. 
Nelson,  wife  of  the  pastof  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Stuttgait,  Ark. 

The  Senator,  his  broth4r  William  and  Wil< 
llam's  capable  wife,  live 
a  big  white  house  amids^ 
mimosas  and  numeroi 
Robert  and  Alex  live  wit 
yards  in  handsome  hoe 
Grandson  Bob  and  his  fa 
lywed  Cottage"  on  the  h|>me  place,  where  a 
niunber  of  other  young  (^ouples  in  the  fam- 
ily have  lived  while  gett 
the  children,  wherever 
home  whenever  they  ca 
great  lady  who  made  th« 
She  is  never  lonely.  Evehlngs,  now  if  there 
is  no  special  family  gatiiering,  she  enjoys 
television,  including  the  wrestling  matches. 
"I  don't  approve  of  wjestlers,"  she  says. 
"They  seem  to  be  so  roug  h.  But  I  wlU  look 
at  them." 

The  father  of  this  noi  able  family,  Rich- 
ard Brevard  Russell,  wai  himself  a  distin- 
guished man,  chief  Justl:e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  at  the  t  me  of  his  death  in 
1938.  But  for  many  y(  ars  he  served  on 
lower  benches,  and  at  mujh  less  pay  than  the 
$7,000  a  year  he  drew  in  Ills  final  years.  His 
family  did  most  of  its  gi  owing  up  while  he 
was  drawing  three  or  foi;  r  thousand  a  year. 
For  a  time,  when  seven  of  lis  children  were  In 
college,  he  left  the  bench  practiced  law  pri- 
vately until  he  paid  hU  debts,  then  went 
back  to  his  robes. 

The  old  judge  took  llttli  s  part  in  the  details 
of  rearing  his  family.  His  wife  was  the 
genius  in  that  field,  llsually  she  had  a 
cook  to  help,  but  not  al\i  ays.  For  a  stretch 
of  time  she  prepared  all  t  be  meals  herself  in 
order  to  save  money  and  apply  it  to  the 
building  of  what  is  now  the  family  home- 
stead. The  judge  ordiired  groceries  at 
wholesale  in  Atlanta  for  !  lis  own  family  and 
for  other  families  living  i  tn  his  cotton  farm. 
His  wife  kept  the  account  s,  and  the  old  day- 
book shows  some  interest  ng  notations.  For 
example,  it  discloses  thab  In  the  spring  of 
1912  she  personally  mide  184  garments. 
Another  spring  she  began  to  count  the  but- 
tonholes, but  gave  up  at  1  JO  when  something 
happened  to  divert  her  a1  tention. 

Through  these  bvisy  years  of  sewing, 
cleaning,  cooking,  managing,  she  occasion- 
ally found  time  to  hold  school  classes  in  her 
own  home.  Robert  and  several  of  the  other 
children  got  their  prlmiry-school  training 
from  their  mother.  T 

On  Sunday  afternoons  she  played  the  pi- 
ano as  her  family  gathered  around  and  sang 
hymns.  Every  child  hid  to  know  the 
shorter  catechism  and  at»  the  Sunday  gath- 
erings each  one  was  called  on  to  recite  verses 
from  the  Bible.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
old  judge  were  generous  in  praise,  and  as 
generous  as  they  could  be  In  other  rewards 
for  tho  children  who  did  l^est. 

Today  Senator  Russn^.  remembers  that. 
as  a  child,  he  did  not  knpw  mothers  had  to 
sleep.  His  own  was  up  and  busy  when  he 
went  to  bed  and  again  When  he  awoke  In 
the  morning.  If  he  became  cold  in  the 
night,  she  covered  him.  If  he  was  sick,  she 
was  beside  him.  "I  was  Nearly  10  years  old." 
he  says,  "before  I  saw  hei  asleep.  I  still  re- 
call how  shocked  I  was." 


All  through  th«  krowtng-up  years  Mrs. 
Russell  wrote  frequintly  to  children  wIm 
were  away  at  scboolJ  or  at  work;  and  many 
of  these  letters  have  been  treasured  and 
kept,  Tbey  are  good,  long  reports  on  events 
around  the  home,  with  nice  touches  that 
doubtless  stirred  liostalglo  memories,  or 
stimulated  determination.  To  a  child  who 
was  wavering  about  something  she  wrote : 
"We  can  stand  a  great  deal  in  this  world  and 
stand  It  well  if  we  have  enough  grit  in  our 
gizzards.    You  must  decide  for  yourself." 

And  to  one  of  her  ions  who  had  gone  away 
for  the  first  time :  "Hpw  I  do  want  to  see  you, 
but  how  proud  I  ani  that  you  are  sticking 
it  out  and  not  coming  home." 

To  a  daughter:  "Ak  you  know.  In  growing 
flowers  I  never  have  pothouse  plantf.  I  love 
the  kind  that  can  sUoid  anything  that  comes 
along.  And  I  love  to  think  of  my  '13  varieties' 
growing  and  thriving  and  sending  out  fra- 
grance, beautifying  the  world  •   •  •. 

She  thought  of  her  family  as  a  cooperating 
unit.  Many  of  her  ijetters  began:  "I  have  a 
plan  to  lay  before  Jou."  or  "What  do  you 
think  of  this?" 

In  her  efforts  to  lave  each  chUd  develop 
according  to  his  owii  gifts  and  desires,  she 
avoided  giving  speclllc  directions,  but  there 
were  many  broad  hints  and  principles,  such 
as: 

"Take  good  care  or  your  little  sister,  but 
dont  worry  her  with  too  much   watching. 

•  •  •  My  child,  cultivate  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion and  practice  kindness  and  gentleness  In 
all  things.  If  you  dC,  you  will  give  genuine 
pleasure  to  all  you  ate  thrown  with.  Study 
and  be  smart,  too.  *  f  •  Do  your  part.  •  •  • 
Just  make  others  nappy  and  you  will  be 
happy.  •  •  •  Make  people  love  you.  •  •  • 
I  must  say  goodby  ijow  and  make  the  fires 
for  it  is  getting  coldl  •  •  •  I  am  constantly 
thinking  of  my  darling  children.  •  •  •  You 
have  been  a  fortunatje  girl,  born  with  a  good 
little  body,  a  fair  amount  of  good  looks 
and  a  bright  mind.  Also  you  found  a  fond 
father  and  a  lovingj  mother  awaiting  you. 
You  young  people  cari't  realize  how  much  you 
are  loved.  •  •  •  Yoii  mxist  have  a  place  to 
fill  or  you  would  n^t  have  been  sent  into 
this  world.  •  •  •  Now  don't  say  'poor  Mama' 
to  me.    I  do  have  siich  a  good  time.  •  •  •*• 

To  a  daughter  who  had  written  home  that 
she  was  blue:  "And  how  much  exercise  on 
the  hoof  do  you  tak*  per  day?  Walk,  walk. 
There  Is  nothing  liie  it.  And  your  com- 
plexion will  stay  good  and  you  will  not  be 
so  fat  either,  when  *ou  grow  older.  Drink, 
drink  water.  •  •  •  •• 

And  to  one  who  hid  said  she  was  so  tired 
of  being  poor:  "Oh,  rtiy  child,  that  hurts  me. 
You  are  not  poor,  unless  it  is  In  your  soul 

and  heart. 1 

As  the  children  gr^w  up  and  had  children 
of  their  own,  Mrs.j  Russell  continued  to 
etters  characterized  by 
attitude  toward  life, 
of  a  new  grandchild, 
much  enthusiasm  as 
lone  before.  "We  are 
Mrs.  Bowden  when 
a  son  was  born.  "We  are  thrilled.  •  •  •  You 
should  have  seen  D^ia  (the  cook)  when 
I  told  her.  She  pickM  up  a  chair  and  went 
running  around  the  dining-room  table,  said 
she  had  to  hug  somebody  and  as  I  was 
seated  she  hugged  my  head  and  I  hugged 
her  legs.  Daddy  was  so  happy,  and  Rob 
and  Sybil  (Rob's  wife),  Carolyn  and  Dick. 

*  *  *  It's  a  great  privilege  we  women  have  to 
bring  forth  human  beings.  I'm  proud  and 
thankful  for  all  of  mlhe." 

Notwithstanding  ail  the  children,  the  in- 
numerable visitors,  the  dlfflculties  of  living 
in  a  house  without  central  heat,  where  many 
flres  bad  to  be  made  every  winter  day,  and 
where  all  cooking  fras  done  on  a  wood- 
burning  stove,  life  :  in  the  Russell  borne 
was  orderly.  Kvery  ilder  child  was  respon- 
sible for  a  younger  one.  The  three  oldest 
were  girls,  and  to  tUis  day  they  point  with 
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pride  to  one  brother  or  saoiber.  and  mj, 
"You  know,  he's  my  boy.   X  rsleed  him." 


write  to  them,  her 
the    same    afOrmativ^ 
Whenever  word  camf 
she  responded  with 
If   there  had   been 
overjoyed,"    she    wrot 


nr  A  SPBUT  Of 

As  older  sisters  or  brothers  ftalebed  eel- 
Uge  and  began  working,  tbey  sent  money 
home  to  younger  members  of  the  family  to 
help  them  along  with  their  scbooliag.  All 
but  one  have  coUege  degrees.  Housebold 
tasks  were  passed  down  the  line,  too;  the 
milking  from  Dick  to  Bob  to  Walter  and 
60  on  to  Alex,  who  was  stuck  with  it  be- 
cause there  was  no  boy  younger  than  he. 

Mother  Russell  set  the  example  for  her 
children  by  her  own  strict  attention  even  to 
the  little  proprieties.  No  sloppy — or  casual — 
dressing  was  allowed  at  breakfast,  or  at  any 
meal.  Even  when  she  did  her  own  cooking 
she  "fixed  up"  before  coming  to  the  table. 
The  children  were  required  to  be  punctual, 
or  lose  out  on  whatever  was  taking  place. 
When,  in  their  reading,  they  came  to  words 
they  did  not  understand,  she  insisted  they 
make  notes  of  them  and  look  them  up  be- 
fore the  day  was  done. 

"I  made  them  mind,  too."  says  Mother 
Buasell.  "I  had  to.  My  goodness,  how 
could  I  raise  13  if  they  didn't  mind." 

In  the  course  of  their  schooling  several 
of  the  children  llv9d  with  relatives  in  the 
places  where  their  schools  were  located,  but 
each  time  Mrs.  Russell  sent  one  off  to  a 
sister  at  an  aunt,  Fhe  told  her  to  "send  him 
back  the  first  time  he  disobeys." 

Judge  Russell  commuted  by  train  to  At- 
lanta, about  50  miles  away,  much  of  the 
time  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  always  on 
the  afternoons  that  he  was  coming  home, 
whether  on  the  vestibule  to  Winder  or  the 
loca>  to  his  own  flag  stop  of  Russell,  the 
children  were  bathed  and  freshly  dressed 
to  greet  him.  He  was  the  honored  member 
of  the  family.  He  sat  on  his  wife's  right  at 
meals.  He  always  made  a  nice  talk  at  the 
table  whenever  the  family  was  celebrating 
a  birthday:  and  every  year  he  stood  before 
the  Christmas  tree  and  spoke  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  holiday  before  distributing  the 
gifts. 

Mrs.  Russell  did  not  bold  back  from 
switching  her  boys  when  she  thought  they 
needed  it.  William  teases  her  now  by  relat- 
ing that  they  had  plenty  of  blackberries 
but  no  peaches  when  he  was  a  child  because 
of  his  mother's  demand  for  peach  twigs. 
But  she  had  other  disciplinary  methods.  A 
child  might  be  required  to  sit  utterly  still 
and  quiet  in  the  clothes  closet  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  depending  on  the  gravity 
of  the  crime.  Once  she  taught  Fielding,  her 
teacher  son.  a  lesson  when  he  left  his  tri- 
cycle in  the  hall  near  the  backdoor.  She 
said  nothing  about  It  unUI  dark,  but  neither 
did  she  move  It.  Then  without  making  a 
light  she  told  Fielding  to  go  close  that  door. 
He  started,  but  fell  whammy  over  his  own 
tricycle. 

The  Senator,  when  a  small  boy,  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  sausage,  and  often  said 
he  never  did  get  enough.  After  a  number 
of  such  comments,  his  mother  asked  him 
how  much  sausage  wovtld  be  enough,  and 
he  said  he  wanted  a  pound  all  to  himsell 
at  one  meal.  At  the  next  meal  he  was  given 
a  pound  and  directed  to  eat  all  of  it.  About 
halfway  through  he  t>egan  to  weaken,  but 
his  mother  urged  him  on  tmtU  he  could 
stand  no  more. 

Rob  made  a  similar  slip  about  wanting  • 
dozen  bananas  at  a  sitting,  and  Mary,  for- 
getting the  experiences  of  her  brothers,  said 
she  wanted  a  whole  fried  chicken.  Mrs. 
RusseU  rocks  back  and  forth  in  bed  as  she 
laughs  at  these  disciplinary  adventtires  of 
long  ago.  Daily  around  her  bedside  there  is 
merry  talk  of  the  ways  she  managed  to  bring 
up  all  of  her  chUdren.  AU  the  Ruasells  ar« 
good  and  lively  talkers. 

The  daughters  tease  her  by  insisting  she 
always  sides  with  the  men  against  tha 
women,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  a  case, 
and  they  tell  a  story  to  Illustrate  what  they 


Onss  an  SBrsfsd  tsnaat  en  the 
aeU  plaoe  struck  hU  wife  with  a 
lamp,  shattering  the  glaas  and  qHUiag  the 
OIL  Mlrs.  RusseU  heard  of  the  argument  and 
went  to  the  tenant's  home  to  see  what  she 
might  do.  The  woman  was  not  badly  hurt, 
and  after  some  minor  attentions  Mrs.  Rttssell 
admonished  her:  "You  should  not  have  made 
your  hosbana  mad  enough  to  do  a  thing  like 
that." 

Xncidentally,  the  daughters  eay  their 
mother  Invariably  sides  with  their  hiubands 
even  against  them,  and  she  cheerfully  de- 
clares, "Well,  the  men  usually  are  right." 

The  doors  of  the  white  frame  house  that 
is  the  Russell  home  have  always  been  open 
to  guests,  strangers  or  not.  Visiting  preach- 
ers more  often  than  not  had  their  Sunday 
dinners  there.  Every  sununer  there  were 
house  parties  when  sons  ot  daughters  had 
their  school  friends  in  for  a  week  or  two. 
The  family  jokes  now  about  how  their 
mother  could  always  find  more  hominy  grits 
for  the  big  pot.  and  somehow  thin  the  gravy 
so  it  would  go  around;  and  William,  the 
family's  chief  jester,  says  they  had  signals 
to  indicate  the  state  of  the  food  supply. 
Wlien  someone  said,  "P-H-B,"  that  meant 
"family  hold  back."  All  of  which  Mrs.  Rus- 
seU denies,  but  greatly  enjoys. 

A   BOBO   AS   OVOUriCHT   GUEST 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  when 
hobos  and  tramps  were  numerous,  the  chU- 
dren were  convinced  that  mysterious  mark- 
ings on  local  railroad  water  tanks  guided 
itinerants  straight  to  their  door.  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell gave  each  one  food,  and  talked  with 
him  about  his  family,  and  whether  or  not  he 
ever  went  to  church.  Once  she  horrified  her 
daughters  by  Inviting  a  hobo  to  spend  the 
night.  They  protested.  "Mother,  you  arent 
going  to  let  that  bum  stay  here." 

"I  certainly  am,"  she  said  calmly. 

So  the  hobo  spent  the  night,  went  on  his 
way  refreshed  and  with  the  knowledge.  If  he 
had  any  moral  perception  left,  that  at  least 
one  person  still  had  faith  In  him,  and  hoped 
he  would  do  better. 

She  told  these  knights  of  the  croestles,  as 
she  told  her  own  children,  that  every  person 
bom  into  this  world  is  here  for  a  usef ill  pur- 
poee:  and  she  thinks  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  them  may  have  done  better  after  a  visit  to 
her  home.    "Who  knows?" 

Deeply  religious  herself,  Mrs.  Russell  often 
prayed  that  one  of  her  sons  would  enter  the 
ministry,  but  she  did  not  urge  any  one  of 
them  to  take  that  course.  "I  never  tried  to 
Influence  any  of  my  children  to  do  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,"  she  says.  "I  just 
taught  each  one  to  find  why  he  is  here,  and 
to  do  the  very  best  he  can."  So,  when  Henry 
Edward  RusseU  became  a  minister,  the  deci- 
sion was  his,  but  the  deepest  delight  was 
hers.  "Edward  will  be  ordained  into  the 
ministry  tonight,"  she  wrote  to  an  absent 
child.  "It  is  as  thrilling  to  me  as  Dick's 
inauguration  as  governor." 

Another  of  her  great  thrills,  she  says,  was 
when  her  twins.  William  and  Fielding,  were 
born.  "That  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
my  life  up  to  that  time." 

Mrs.  Russell  was  bom  at  Farm  Hill.  Oa.. 
February  18,  1868,  and  was  teaching  school  at 
Athens  when  she  met  her  husband.  She  will 
tell  you  now  that  her  life  from  that  time 
on  has  been  peaceful,  even  calm,  and  "Ota,  so 
happy!" 

She  recalls  only  a  few  occasions  when  she 
was  terrified.  Once  was  when  Dick  had 
pneumon'a.  Another  was  when  she  thought 
she  had  cancer  and  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  her  little  ehUdrea.  The  time 
whein  Mary  swallowed  her  Sunday  school 
penny,  when  the  horse  bit  Dick,  and  Mar- 
guerite had  to  run  a  mile  for  the  doctor,  are 
but  incidents.  Of  cotirse,  such  thlnp,  like 
measles,  happen  in  any  large  family. 

Bven  the  summer  of  1911,  when  her  hus- 
band, the  old  judge,  ran  against  Hoke  Smith 


and  JOs  Brown  for  goeeraor,  seems  bow  to 
have  been  •  peaesmi  season.  She  says  she 
did  not  have  tims  to  bstp  her  htisband  muob. 
except  by  writing  several  hondred  Istlera, 
because  so  many  of  the  ehUdrsn  were  small 
then:  and  that  she  was  not  disappointed, 
eseept  for  hUn,  when  he  wae  defeated.  "Z 
didnt  want  to  take  all  my  little  girls  to  the 
capitol  In  Atlanta  in  gingham  aprons,"  she 
explains. 

The  smaller  children  were  eagerly  inter- 
ested In  that  poUttcal  contest.  When  they 
heard  their  father  was  in  a  race  with  Boke 
Smith,  a  rather  rotund  man,  and  Joe  Brown. 
who  was  frail  and  small,  they  imagined  it  a 
foot  race,  maybe  right  down  the  big  road  In 
front  of  home,  and  they  were  sure  their 
father  would  win  because  he  had  such  long 
legs. 

That  race  did  not  come  off  the  way  they 
hoped  it  would,  but  they  saw  the  Judge  win 
many  other  foot  races  with  the  morning 
train  to  Atlanta.  The  Seabofurd  Railroad 
runs  perhaps  a  himdred  3rards  in  front  of 
the  Russell  home,  and  to  accommodate  its 
frequent  and  distinguished  passenger,  a  flag 
stop  was  made  where  his  lane  crossed  the 
rails.  There  was  no  agent,  and  the  only 
way  to  know  when  the  train  was  tv^««<?«g 
was  to  see  it  or  hear  it.  So.  each  morning 
when  the  judge  was  going  away  a  child 
would  be  posted  at  the  track  to  look  a  mUe 
down  Uie  line  to  a  big  curve. 

When  the  locomotive  came  charging  in 
sight  the  senti7  would  yeU,  "Train  around 
the  curve!"  and  the  assistant  sentry  would 
make  a  da£h  for  the  house  to  warn  papa  to 
hurry.  Mrs.  RusseU  would  look  him  over 
to  see  that  he  had  on  aU  his  clothes;  Laura 
or  somebody  would  have  a  cup  of  coffee  at 
the  front  tXoar  which  he  would  grab  and 
drink,  then  light  out  fuU  speed  for  the  sta- 
tion where  3  or  4  or  6  or  6  excited,  dancing. 
waving  children  flagged  the  train  down. 

The  judge  was  a  devoted  and  indulgent 
father,  and  an  adoring  husband  with  the 
happy  habit  of  expressing  his  feelings.  A 
letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  RusseU  aft«-  they 
had  been  married  39  years  begins.  "My  pre- 
cious little  sweetheart."  and  ends  "With  » 
sense  of  love  and  gratitude  that  is  over- 
powering. I  can  only  say  God  bless  you,  idol 
of  my  heart."  His  rare  ability  to  express 
his  affection  In  words  is  a  characteristic  of 
many  members  of  the  Russell  famUy.  They 
are  a  deeply  and  articulately  devoted  family. 

The  old  judge  never  realized  either  of  his 
great  ambitions — to  be  Governor  of  Georgia, 
or  United  States  Senator,  but  he  lived  to 
swear  in  SS-jrear-old  I>ick  as  governor  m 
1931.  and  see  him  take  his  seat  In  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1933.  He  and  Mrs.  RusseU 
lived  with  Dick,  who  was  and  stiU  is  unmar- 
ried, in  the  governor's  mansion  in  Atlanta. 
She  was  confident  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
there  that  her  boy  was  a  good  governor,  but 
she  wanted  to  be  positive  beyond  any  possi- 
bUlty  of  doubt.  So.  she  went  to  the  one 
man  whoee  unbiased  judgment  she  trusted 
completely — her  husband  and  Dick's  father. 

"I  knew  he  would  know,"  she  says,  "and  Z 
knew  he  could  not  tell  anything  but  the 
traXti.  When  I  asked  blm  about  Dkk  he 
thought  a  while  in  sUenoe,  to  be  surs  of  his 
answer.  Tlien  he  said,  'Honey.  X  have  studied 
the  history  of  Georgia,  and  I  tell  you  posi- 
tively that  Dxcx  Is  the  beet  gorernor  this 
BtaU  ever  had.'  I  was  so  glad  to  know  that, 
but  not  surprised." 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  8.  1088,  the 
old  judge,  then  77  years  old,  returned  to  his 
home,  tired.  He  said  he  believed  be  would 
lie  down  a  while,  and  Mrs.  RussaU  went  to 
get  some  letters  just  in  from  several  of  their 
children  to  read  to  hiia.  But  she  never  fln« 
ished  the  letters,  for  the  Judge  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  When  she  went  to  him, 
she  saw  that  be  had  "gone  awsy.** 

An  the  children  were  abaent  Hurt  after- 
noon, and  when  they  heard  the  news  they 
feared  for   their  mother.     But 
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reached  home  they  found  her  composed — 
and  It  was  she  who  comforted  them.  Her 
religious  faith,  that  had  stood  so  many  other 
tests,  stood  this  one,  too. 

She  i8  confident  that  she  and  the  Judge 
will  be  reunited,  and  to  one  of  her  sons  she 
has  confided  that,  when  she  gets  there,  she 
'hopes  to  be  given  the  task  of  caring  for 
babies. 

Her  faith  is  absolute  and  affirmative. 
There  is  not  a  gloomy  note  in  the  song  of 
her  heart,  and  rarely  if  ever  a  gloomy  thought 
In  her  mind.  To  be  alive  Is  to  her  a  great 
privilege;  to  see  the  dawn  of  each  day  a  new 
and  nice  adventxire. 

"Somebody  gave  me  one  of  those  black 
bands  to  lie  over  my  eyes  and  shut  out  the 
morning  light,"  she  says,  "but  I  never  used 
It.  Shut  out  the  dawn?  What  for?  It  means 
another  day  to  get  something  done." 

So,  this  great  lady  looks  both  to  the  futiu-e 
and  the  past  at  82,  and  finds  both  pleasing. 
She  is  watched  over  now  by  her  children, 
even  as  she  watched  over  them.  The  ties 
that  bind  them  to  her  are  stronger  by  far 
than  apron  strings.  They  are  the  ties  of  ad- 
miration, obligation,  and  love. 

Her  son.  Judge  Russell,  summed  up  her 
Infiuence  over  her  children  like  this:  "She 
never  gave  us  a  chance  to  fall." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  is  marking  the  com- 
pletion of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  serv- 
ice in  this  body,  he  is  not  an  old  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  scarcely  at- 
tained maturity  in  years.  This  is  be- 
cause he  was  a  little  boy  when  he  came 
to  the  Senate.     [Laughter.] 

I  think  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  combines  in  the  rarest  degree  the 
qualities  which  make  a  great  statesman 
and  a  great  Senator.  He  is  industrious. 
Intelligent,  Intelluctually  honest,  and 
courageous.  He  does  not  mind  hard 
work.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  indus- 
trious in  informing  himself  as  to  the 
pubhc  issues  of  the  day.  Since  he  is  so 
highly  Intelligent,  the  conclusions  to 
Which  he  comes  are  intelligent  conclu- 
sions. Furthermore,  since  he  is  abso- 
lutely honest  intelluctually,  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  comes  are  intelluctually 
honest  conclusions.  And  since  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  political  and  moral  courage  of 
the  highest  order,  he  always  has  the 
courage  to  stand  and  fight  for  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives. 

I  have  frequently  said  that  if  I  had  the 
power  to  select  a  President  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  my  selection  would  be 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
- 1  should  like  to  say,  in  closing,  that 
despite  his  great  attainments,  his  great 
public  record,  and  his  outstanding  pub- 
lic service,  what  I  love  most  about  Dick 
Russell  is  the  fact  that  he  exhibits,  to  a 
more  remarkable  degree  than  any  person 
I  know,  the  humility  of  greatness. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  a  very 
much  deserved  and  highly  earned  trib- 
ute and  word  of  respect  to  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  colleagues,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Richard  Rus- 
sell] . 

So  many  things  have  been  said  about 
this  gentleman  today  that  I  suppose  he 
himself  must  wonder  what  else  anyone 
could  add.  I  do  not  attempt  to  be  orig- 
inal. I  attempt  only  to  give  a  personal 
evaluation  of  the  man — of  his  character 


and  of  his  public  se^ice.  It  has  not 
been  my  good  fortune,  as  it  has  been  of 
other  Senators,  to  hajve  known  Senator 
Russell  20  or  25  yeais,  or  to  have  lived 
in  his  State,  or  to  hav^  known  his  family. 
But  I  can  say  that  all  I  have  ever  heard 
has  been  good,  and  all  I  have  ever  known 
of  him  has  indicated  i  that  he  is  a  good 
and  true  man. 

Senator  Russell  Has  been  a  useful 
and  hardworking  United  States  Senator, 
but.  more  than  that,  Me^  knows  what  are 
his  objectives  and  the  ideals  for  which  he 
stands,  and  he  pursues  them  with  vigor, 
with  scholarship,  and  with  determina- 
tion. I 

The  senior  Senatoij  from  Georgia  is 
not  only  a  gentleman,  but  he  is  also  a 
gentleman  of  good  taste,  of  intellectual 
attainment,  and  of  flfae  scholarship.  I 
should  like  to  underscore  the  latter  re- 
mark, because  Senator  Russell  digs 
deeply  into  research,  atnd  his  arguments, 
whether  one  agrees  wiih  them  or  not,  are 
always  well  stated.  c<kent,  logical,  and 
persuasive.  I 

I  have  heard  it  sai(j  many  times  that 
Senator  Russell  is  the  spokesman  for 
the  South.  There  is  jnot  any  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  is  Jthe  South 's  most 
eloquent  and  powerful  spokesman.  But 
more  than  that.  Senator  Russell  is  our 
spokesman  m  a  great  many  issues  that 
come  before  us.  He  ii  not  only  a  great 
southerner,  but  he  is  a  great  American. 
He  is  a  patriot,  and  not  only  a  patriot 
by  word  and  by  mentii  m.  but  by  deed,  as 
the  chairman  of  ths  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  i  worker  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  the  field  that 
leads  to  national  secu  ity. 

Many  times  I  have  said  to  my  Inti- 
mates and  to  the  Senator's  colleagues 
that  without  Senatoi  Russell's  work 
and  his  voice,  I  woulq  indeed  be  deeply 
worried  over  the  securf  ty  of  our  Nation. 
He  has  great  responsibility  today,  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. But  of  one  ;hing  we  can  be 
sure — his  responsibilit  es  will  be  honor- 
ably fulfilled. 

Senator  Russell  is  j  Iso  a  great  friend 
of  the  leader  of  our  Senate  and  of  the 
majority,  a  friend  whi  does  not  always 
give  "yes"  as  his  redly,  but  one  who 
gives  counsel  and  one  kvho  gives,  on  oc- 
casion, an  admonition.  I  know  this,  and 
I  know  it  to  be  true,  bind  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  mans^  times  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  had  a  very  powerful  and  meaning- 
ful influence  upon  thejleadership  of  the 
Senate,  not  only  on  oie  person,  but  on 
those  who  are  committee  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  policy  teommittee. 

Those  of  us  who  ar^  younger  in  the 
service  of  the  Senate  than  is  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  have  always  marveled  at 
his  knowledge  of  parliinentary  law  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senat^.  Some  of  us  on 
occasion  have  not  only  Wondered  about  it, 
but.  let  me  say,  have  been  overwhelmed! 
in  every  sense  of  the  woid.  by  that  knowl- 
edge. I  might  say  on^  does  not  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  rules) of  the  Senate  by 
surface  attention.  It  tequires  thought- 
ful attention,  study,  and  research  that 
goes  back  into  the  hlstbry  of  the  prece- 
dents of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Prom  all  that  has  beeti  said,  one  might 
assimie  that  we  always  i  igree  on  every  is- 
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sue.  That,  of  course.  Is  not  true.  I  wish 
to  say  that  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  that  one 
has  a  right  to  dissent,  and  to  dissent 
freely  and  withoult  fear  of  intimidation. 
Senator  Russell  can  disagree  with  one 
without  being  di^greeable,  and  it  is  a 
joy  and  a  challenge  to  debate  with  him. 
because  one  always  learns,  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  hib  own  defeat,  but  one 
always  has  the  experience  of  enlighten- 
ment in  those  discissions  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ge<^rgia. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  point  out.  as  others 
have  properly  dobe.  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  indeed  a  champion  of 
agriculture  and  what  we  call  the  family 
farm.  It  is  not  jjust  agricultural  eco- 
nomics that  inteifests  the  Senator,  but 
it  Is  the  farm  fan^ily  and  its  relation  in 
the  American  agricultural  community. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  join  with  him 
many  times  in  subport  of  his  advocacy 
and  his  progranui  in  the  field  of  soil 
conservation. 

I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  men 
and  women  who  iire  interested  in  con- 
servation of  our  g^eat  natural  resources 
are  generally  the  $ame  ones  who  are  in- 
terested in  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  human  resources.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  warml  heart  for  American 
farmers,  and  he  has  demonstrated  a 
great  mind  in  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  agricultural  economics. 

The  same  coulc^  be  said  in  terms  of 
our  independent  |  business  enterprise. 
These  are  not  jUst  frivolous  or  gen- 
eralized statements  about  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Thjese  areas  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  are  close  to  his  heart. 
He  comes  from  a  s^all  town,  and  I  think 
he  understands  the  intimacy  of  living 
which  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  small  town  communities. 

Mr.  President,  Iwe  are  fortunate  In 
having  such  a  povferful  advocate  in  our 
body.  It  has  been!  a  joy  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  share  in  his  fellowship  and  to 
also  share  in  his  Admonitions  and  sug- 
gestions, and  to  be  a  friend.  That  I 
hope  I  may  always  be,  because  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATto.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  there 
is  nothing  I  can  a(dd  to  what  has  been 
said  very  eloquentlir  and  forcefully  about 
the  senior  Senatof-  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  but  I  should  certainly  be  re- 
miss in  my  duty  to  my  conscience,  an^l 
I  also  feel  to  the  citizens  of  my  State,  if 
I  did  not  speak  What  I  feel  to  be  the 
general  feelings  of  the  people  of  Arizona 
regarding  Senator  Richard  Russell. 
They  realize  all  thd  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  him. 

Mr.  President,  iji  this  day  and  age 
when  our  Constitution  has  had  too  little 
attention,  in  this  d4y  and  age  when  there 
is  a  tendency  by  isome  groups  in  this 
country  to  belittle  and  attempt  to  get 
around  our  Constitiutlon  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Poundirig  Fathers  in  writing 
our  great  founding  papers,  Richard 
Russell  stands  &$  a  bulwark  against 
those  enemies  of  that  Constitution  and 
our  other  papers. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  on  behalf  <  if  myself  and  for  the 


people  of  Arizona  for  his  having  taken 
such  a  constantly  strong  stand  in  defense 
of  the  oath  he  took  when  he  became  a 
Senator  that  he  would  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states.  Would  that  there  were  more 
Americans  within  our  boundaries  today 
who  had  as  deep  and  fervent  a  love  for 
the  Constitution  and  all  its  meaning  as 
Senator  Russbu.  has. 

In  addition  to  my  pride  In  calling  him 
a  friend,  I  think  I  have  equal  pride  in 
calling  him  an  American. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  one  who 
wiU  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  its  all- 
time  great  men. 

Senator  Russell  possesses  all  the  qual- 
ities necessary,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  great 
statesman.  He  is  a  brilliant  man.  He 
is  a  great  student.  He  is  a  hard  worker. 
He  has  an  unusually  fine  personality. 

In  the  nearly  13  years  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  Senate  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  enjoyed  a  wider 
and  closer  friendship  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Few  Members 
have  attained  a  position  of  such  high 
respect  in  this  body,  both  as  a  statesman 
and  as  a  friend  of  good  judgment. 

I  have  served  with  Senator  Russell 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
more  than  12  years.  I  have  sat  with 
him  in  foreign  countries  when  impor- 
tant matters  were  discussed  with  the 
top  leaders  of  these  nations.  Always,  in 
my  mind,  he  displayed  a  keen  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  al- 
ways showed  good  judgment. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate  there 
have  been  four  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  stood  out  above  all  others.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  fine  Members  in 
the  Senate,  but  these  four  have  stood 
out  above  all  others.  They  are  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Then  there  was  the  late  Senator  George 
of  Georgia.  Those  three  Senators  have 
now  passed  on  to  their  reward. 

We  have  with  us  today,  fortunately, 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  time.  I  went 
so  far.  some  years  ago.  as  to  say  that  if 
the  Democrats  had  had  sense  enough  to 
nominate  him  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  would  have  supported  him.  I 
did  not  say  that  lightly;  I  said  it  because 
I  meant  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
If  we  could  alwajrs  have  as  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States  or  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  or  any  other 
high  position,  someone  who  possessed  all 
the  qualifications  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  partisan  politics,  to  me, 
should  never  be  a  barrier. 

So.  in  my  humble  and  inadequate  way. 
I  am  happy  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of 

the  greatest  men  who  ever  served  in  this 

body. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join 
my  coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
^25  years  of  outstanding  statesmanship 
performed  in  the  Senate  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ritssxli.]. 

I  served  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  8  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, where  he  made  a  record  of  great 
distinction  In  furthering  the  security  and 
defense  needs  of  our  Republic. 
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I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  today  that  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
Instance  in  those  8  years,  on  any  issue  of 
any  consequence  whatsoever,  in  which  I 
did  not  find  myself  following  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
voting  with  him  in  committee. 

There  is  a  political  myth  in  this  coun- 
try which  I  am  sure,  in  due  course  of 
time — perhaps  in  the  not  far  distant 
future — will  be  exploded.  I  refer  to  the 
political  myth  that  no  one  from  the 
South  can  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  highest  tribute  I  could  pay 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion,  for  some  years  past  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  would  have 
been  an  exceptionally  well  qualified  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  would 
have  served  his  coimtry  in  the  White 
House  with  great  statesmanship  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  I  have  ex- 
pressed as  well  as  I  can  the  exceptionally 
high  regard  in  which  I  hold  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  wish  for  him  many, 
many  more  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, because  this  body  and  this  country 
need  the  statesmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  to  give  my  defini- 
tion of  statesmanship,  I  would  give  it  by 
outlining  three  criteria:  Give  me  a  man 
of  high  intelligence;  give  me  a  man  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions;  give  me 
a  man  dedicated  to  the  constitutional 
system  of  America,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
statesman.  On  the  basis  of  that  defini- 
tion I  give  to  the  coimtry  today  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  Just  a  few  words  about 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
slightly  more  than  half  as  long  as  he  has. 

The  occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary 
is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  him.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
my  colleagues,  and  add  1  or  2  comments 
of  my  own. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege,  as  a 
delegate  from  my  State,  to  vote  for  Sena- 
tor Russell  as  the  presidential  nominee 
of  my  party  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  In  1948  and 
again  at  Chicago  in  1952.  I  thought  then 
and  I  think  now,  and  with  greater  con- 
viction, that  he  would  have  made  a  very 
fine  President.  He  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a  leader  in  the  poUtical  field. 

It  Is  a  great  tragedy  to  me,  as  I  think 
it  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Nation,  that  the 
regional  prejudices  which  exist  in  this 
country  have,  as  a  practical  matter,  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  southerner 
to  be  considered  for  the  Presidency.  I 
think  that  had  Senator  Russell  come 
from  any  large  State  in  either  the  North 
or  the  West,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  nominated,  and.  I  think,  elected. 

Senator  Ritsskll  has  an  unusual  store 
of  knowledge  about  governmental  affairs. 
I  know  of  no  other  man,  either  in  or  out 
of  this  body,  who  has  a  more  thorough 
imderstanding  of  the  background  legis- 
lation which  affects  our  agriculture,  our 
armed  services,  and  even,  one  might  say. 


the  m>proprlations,  which,  to  a  sense, 
comprise  all  the  Government.  Senator 
RU88KLL  has  served  so  long  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  whole  Government  f>>^-n 
anyone  else  I  have  ever  known. 

I  often  think,  when  I  consider  the 
troubles  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  country,  that  we  have  in  the  past 
made  a  fetish  of  having  amateurs  at 
many  of  the  top  places  in  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  gone  too  far  in  having 
in  policy-making  positions  persons  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  in  any 
government. 

I  consider  Senator  Rctsskll  to  be  a 
professional.  He  started  many  years 
ago,  before  he  came  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  m  his  own  State  legislature,  as 
has  already  been  stated.  I  shall  not  re- 
call his  whole  career,  but  I  shall  merely 
say  that  here  is  a  man  who,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  professional  In 
governmental  affairs,  of  whom  we  have 
entirely  too  few  in  this  country.  There 
are  many  of  us — and  I  would  include 
myself  among  them — who  have  had  too 
Uttle  experience  in  government,  in  all 
the  intricacies  that  enter  into  the  vast 
and  complex  system  of  government  un- 
der which  we  live  today.  I  predict  that 
unless  we  do  something  about  develop- 
ing more  people  with  the  professional 
approach,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  aspects  of  the  government,  such 
as  Senator  Russell  has.  we  shall  have 
even  more  difficult  times  m  the  futiu-e. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opin- 
ion we  have  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  at  least  one  man  like  Sena- 
tor Russell  in  the  Senate.  I  know  that 
his  contribution  to  the  daily  work  of  the 
Senate  is  very  great  indeed.  Unfor- 
tunately, from  the  coimtry's  point  of 
view,  that  kind  of  work  does  not  receive 
headlmes.  and  too  few  people  know  what 
his  contribution  is.  Unless  one  is  here 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  difficulties 
which  confront  anyone  in  trying  to  de- 
velop a  progressive  and  intelligent  pro- 
gram for  the  whole  country,  one  xkever 
knows  what  it  is  that  enters  into  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  these  proj- 
ects. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  the  whole  country 
will  take  great  heed  of  the  importance 
of  having  in  public  office  people  of  the 
high  caliber  of  Senator  Russell,  and 
that  they  will  see  to  it  that  they  elect 
more  of  them  in  the  future. 

I  end  my  remarks  by  congratulating 
the  people  of  Georgia  upon  having  the 
good  sense  to  elect  and  to  keep  here  a 
man  who  has  rendered  such  great  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  fine  tritNitee 
which  already  have  been  paid  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rvsskll]. 

It  was  Just  25  years  ago  that  I  came  to 
work  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deputy  assigned  from  the  office  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms.  At  that  time  Sma- 
tor  Russell  was  Just  commencing  his 
very  illustrious  service  in  this  great  de- 
liberative body.  I  met  him  at  that  time, 
for  the  first  time.  aooM  25  years  ago. 
Then  it  was.  that  hla  frimdUaeas  and 
helpfulness  to  one  working  oq  an  attach6 
basis  first  impressed  me. 
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I  next  met  Dick  Rtisssll  in  1952,  In 
Nevada,  whoi  it  became  apparent  that 
the  overwhrtming  choice  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  was  that  in  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  we  had  a 
leader  who  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  d^egate  to 
the  Chicago  convention  in  1952,  it  was 
my  honor  and  pleasure  to  go  along  with 
the  Nevada  del^ation  in  supporting 
Senator  Rnsssu^  I  felt  convinced  then, 
and  I  am  even  more  firmly  convinced 
now,  that  had  our  move  been  successful, 
he  would  have  been  a  great  American 
President. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting 
that  those  of  us  who  represent  Nevada — 
coming  from  a  silver  State,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  silver  anniversary — on  this 
particular  25th  anniversary  pay  oin*  re- 
spects to  this  great  man,  this  great  Sen- 
ator, and  this  great  statesman  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  We  wish  him  well  on 
this  occasion,  and  we  know  that  his 
c(mtlnued  service  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  not  only  will  enrich  the 
history  of  our  country,  but  also  will  add 
to  the  soundness  and  the  saneness  of  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  certainly  the  Senate's  most 
capable  parliamentarian,  today  marks 
his  25th  year  of  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

It  is  indeed  a  singular  achievement  for 
any  man  to  be  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  but  it  is  an  outstanding 
personal  as  well  as  political  achievement 
for  a  man  to  serve  in  this  distinguished 
body  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Richard  B.  Russku.  has  been  graced 
With  the  imshakable  trust  of  the  people 
of  his  State,  and  he  has  endeared  him- 
self to  all  the  people  of  the  South.  Cer- 
tainly his  abilities  have  gained  him  a 
healthy  respect  of  lawmakers  and  citi- 
sens  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  re- 
gardless of  their  personal  beliefs  on  vari- 
ous questions  that  may  come  before  the 
country. 

As  a  neighbor  of  his  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  a  colleague  in  the  Senate,  I 
Wish  to  extend  to  Richard  Russell  the 
heartiest  of  congratulations  on  his  25th 
anniversary  of  service  to  his  people,  and 
I  hope  he  will  have  many  more  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate,  where  he  Is  so  badly 
needed  by  his  State  and  Nation  in  our 
troubled  times. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a 
Rhode  Island  schoolboy  learns  to  have 
an  affection  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 
His  own  Revolutionary  heroes,  like  Gen. 
Nathanael  Greene,  have  fought  in  de- 
fense of  Georgia  and  that  State  has  been 
generous  to  the  Rhode  Island  soldier.  A 
Rhode  Island  Governor  learns  to  have 
admiration  for  the  SUte  of  Georgia  be- 
cause the  beautiful  Stote  eapitol  le  f ach- 
loned  from  equally  beautiful  Georgia 
marble. 

When  that  Rhode  Island  echoolboy 
who  haa  also  been  Governor  of  Rhode 
If  land  comes  to  this  Senate  of  the  United 
States  he  soon  leams  to  place  his  affec- 
tion and  his  appreciation  in  the  person- 
ality oi  a  son  of  Georgia^-now  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  Peach  State,  or  as  she 


has  often  been  caDed.  |the  Empire  State 
of  the  South. 

RicHAKD  BaxvAKS  RdBSXLL  comcs  nat- 
urally by  those  gifts  which  endear  him 
to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  country. 
His  legal  geniiis  may  be  traced  to  a 
father  who  rose  to  bf  chief  Justice  of 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

But  let  us  give  gratitude  to  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mother  whose  13  chil- 
dren have  distinguished  themselves — 
and  their  parents — in  ministry  and 
medicine,  in  law  and  learning,  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  the  agriculture  of  peace. 

The  merits  of  Senator  Russell  have 
been  best  judged  by  those  who  know 
him  best.  For  the  silver  years  of  his 
service  in  this  Senate  lire  but  a  contin- 
uation of  the  confidenoe  that  his  neigh- 
bors have  reposed  in  him  since  his  early 
days  as  a  lawyer  with  lf)ng  service  in  ttie 
legislaUve  halls  of  his  native  State  be- 
fore Georgia  called  hiiii  to  the  chair  of 
governor  before  he  was  34  years  of  age. 
Georgia  likes  to  remeqiber  a  story  of  a 
9-year-old  boy  whose  father  saw  to  it 
that  the  boy  spend  a  iight  in  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion  of  Georgia.  The  boy 
declaied  that  he  wanted  to  return  to 
that  mansion  as  govermor;  and  Richard 
Russell  is  the  boy  whose  dream  came 
true.  I 

The  life  story  of  RitHARD  Russell  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  yojuth  and  his  life's 
labors  are  a  gratificati<  n  to  all  America 
and  to  tlie  world. 

There  could  be  no  pai  ise  more  pleasant 
in  the  proceedings  of  ti  e  Senate  than  to 
pay  honor  to  our  coUea  gue  on  the  occa- 
sion of  25  years  of  eminent  service  to  his 
State  and  to  the  United  States.  A  man 
of  character  who  can  define  and  defend 
the  Constitution,  a  parUamentarian  of 
imbounded  skill,  an  advocate  of  great 
power,  an  adversary  that  one  respects 
even  when  one  differsj  this  gentleman 
and  scholar  of  Georgiat  gives  dimension 
and  distinction  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  great  deliberative  body.  We  never 
fail  to  learn  something  more  from  him. 
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stmiething  more 


We  never  fail  to  love 
about  him. 

May  the  years  be  m|my  and  kind  to 
this    man    of    character    and    courage 
Richard  B.  Russell. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  M-.  President,  It 
makes  me  feel  very  hun  ible  to  have  men 
whom  I  hold  in  such  ligh  regard,  and 
for  whom  I  have  so  much  affection, 
stand  upon  the  floor  of!  the  Senate  and 
pay  such  high  tribute  td  my  efforts  here 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  honored 
me  beyond  my  desertaj  over  almost  a 
lifetime  spent  in  the  puttlic  service,  since 
I  was  old  enough  to  be  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia.  | 

I  am  very  grateful  foi-  the  experience 
that  has  been  mine  of  serving  In  this 
treat  body  over  the  most  thrlUlnff  25 
years  of  human  hlstar.  Conditions 
change,  and  the  problims  which  con- 
fronted the  tint  CoDffiesi  In  which  I 
served  are  not  acute  1|oday,  except  In 
fringe  areas  of  our  Natuii.  They  related 
abnost  entirely  to  onr  Iqtemal  economy. 
Today,  the  great  problems  which  con- 
front us  are  IntematiosaU  as  we  move 
Into  the  space  age.   I  a|n  indeed  fortu- 


nate that  I  have  bfen  permitted  to  serve 
here  and  to  be  asssciated  with  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  44  States  of  this  great 
Union  of  ours,  as  ^e  have  wrestled  with 
so  many  vital  problems. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  change 
In  the  Senate  of  tl$e  United  States  since 
I  fii-st  became  a  Member.  When  I  came 
here  in  January  1933.  we  were  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  depression,  and  men 
were  groping  in  dajrkness.  trying  to  deal 
with  it.  We  did  not  have  the  mass  of 
legislation  that  we  iiave  today,  and  Sen- 
tors  could  really  undertake  to  study  and 
analyze  each  bill  in  that  period  before 
the  grim  necessitle^s  of  tiie  day  brought 
every  citizen  of  th^  United  States  in  di- 
rect contact  with  his  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I 

It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  enjoy 
25  years  of  thrilling  association  with 
great  issues  and  #ith  great  men.  In 
times  when  all  of  Us  often  have  feelings 
of  great  frustration  in  our  service  here, 
the  greatest  remuneration  we  could  have 
is  the  feeling  that  sometimes  we  can  con- 
tribute in  scMne  sipiall  degree  to  some 
cause  which  will  m^ke  life  a  httle  better 
for  people  somewhere.  It  is  a  high  privi- 
lege indeed  to  be  askociated  with  my  col- 
leagues of  this  bo<y.  This  association 
is  of  course  the  fincist  compensation  that 
we  enjoy.  | 

In  my  opinion,  no  higher  distinction 
can  come  to  any  American  citizen  than 
to  bear  the  title  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibmties  of  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  j 

So  long  as  we  ealch  strive  to  measure 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  the  Senate  will 
endure  as  the  bulwark  of  constitutional 
government  and  the  protector  of  the  m- 
dividual  rights  and,  liberties  of  those  we 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  thi  English  language  is 
replete  with  descriptive  and  expressive 
words;  and  when  nie  have  not  been  able 
to  find  them  in  the  old  mother  tongue, 
we  have  borrowed  Very  freely  from  the' 
Latin  languages  and,  indeed,  from  the 
Germanic.  We  hakre  a  rich  store  of 
words  which  enajale  us  to  express 
thoughts.  But  we  have  never  developed 
any  superlative  for  fthank  you.- 

So.  Mr.  Presidenti  all  I  can  say  to  all 
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my  colleagues,  with 


a  heart  that  is  full  of 


affection  and  respect  for  each  and  every 
one,  is  "thank  you.' 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  BartleU,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  Intelhgeboe  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Russell  W.  K$nnr,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  $tate  of  Illinois,  and 
transmitted  the  reK^hitlons  of  the  House 
tbereon. 


'TTEARS  OP  CRISIS"  AND 
"PROJECT^ION,  1068" 
Mr.  MANSFIELDi  Mr.  Preeldent.  at 
toe  end  of  each  ^ear,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Systei^  preients  a  program 
known  as  years  of  crisis.  For  the  ninth 
year  In  a  row.  this  function  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  man^  qualified  overseas 
correspondents  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 


casting System.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  National  Broadcasting  Corp. 
has  broadcast  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
gram known  as  Projection,  1958. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lead- 
ers in  these  discussions,  Mr.  Edward 
Murrow  and  Mr.  Chet  Hiintley,  are  from 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  State 
of  Montana,  respectively.  Both  of  them 
are  outstanding  commentators  and  news 
evaluators,  and  I  beUeve  it  is  an  honor  to 
the  Northwest  that  it  has  been  able  to 
produce  men  of  this  character.  Because 
of  the  extreme  importance,  frankness, 
and  validity  of  the  news  expressed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  Years 
of  Crisis  program  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system  and  the  Projection, 
1958  program  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TxAma  or  Ckibis 

ANNotTHCcs.  CBS  News  Invites  you  to 
spend  the  next  hour  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
and  eight  members  of  broadcasting's  most 
dlstin^ished  staff  of  news  correspondents. 
This  Is  tbe  ninth  edition  of  Tears  of  Crisis 
for  which  CBS  News  has  once  again  called  in 
its  oorrespHDndents  from  the  important  news 
centers  of  the  world.  Here  now  is  Edward  R. 
Murrow. 

Mr.  MoMtow.  Each  year  for  0  years,  CBS 
correspondents  hare  come  home  at  about 
this  time  to  try  to  cast  up  a  sort  of  national 
balance  sheet.  Not  even  we  have  always 
been  right.  We  sat  around  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago  discussing  whether  the  title  of  this 
program.  Tears  of  Crisis,  was  really  appro- 
priate. Well,  this  year  it  may  be  Inadequate, 
because  we  certainly  have  no  shortage  of 
crisis.  However,  we  will  now  attempt  to  un- 
leash a  not-too-agonized  reappraisal  of 
where  we  stand  as  the  new  year  is  about  to 
begin.  Welcome  home,  gentlemen.  I  sug- 
gest that,  first  of  all.  you  answer  for  me  a 
very  simple  question  briefly  as  possible,  and 
that  is,  what  In  your  area  happened  that 
was  basic,  that  was  pivotal,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year.  Lets  start  with  Howard  K. 
Smith,  who  was  for  10  years  our  chief  Euro- 
pean correspondent,  and  Is  now  stationed  in 
Washington.    Howard. 

Mr.  Smith.  WeU,  in  Europe  In  1957,  Fm 
afraid  that  neutralism  became  a  doctrine 
with  a  future. 

Mr.  MtTRKow.  David  Schoenbrun,  based  on 
Paris,  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  North  Africa. 

Mr.  ScHOENBBUM.  I  think  the  initiative  In 
NATO  passed  out  of  America's  hands  into  the 
hands  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Mt7««ow.  Alex  Kendrlck,  from  London. 

Mr.  Kkndbick.  In  Britain,  Ed.  we  look  Uke 
the  second-class  power  that  we  have  been 
saying  the  BrltUh  look  like. 

Mr.  Mcaaow.  Winston  Burdett,  based  on 
Rome,  spends  a  lot  of  time  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Ur.  BxTBORT.  In  the  Middle  Zart,  the 
KtMnhower  doctrine  oomded  with  ttw 
Khrushchev  doctrUie. 

Mr.  Mtnwow.  Xrnle  Lelser.  from  Weet  Gtar- 
many. 

Ur.  Lnsn.  In  mid-Europe,  Sd,  this  WM 
th«  year  ttiat  the  Bovlett  put  a  ooupls  of 
MtelUtM  up  into  orbit  and  pullMl  the  rest 
of  their  eatemtes  baok  Into  orMt. 

Mr.  Mviaow,  Pete  Kallsober,  based  on 
Tokyo,  Just  baok  from  a  trip  tbrough  south- 
•Mt  AsU. 

Ur.  Kai.iicwi.  In  1957,  Bd.  WM  the  year 
that  Asian  aetrologers  oaet  their  boroeoopM 
by  the  light  of  two  Buaelaa  moons. 

Ur.  MuBBow.  Dan  Bchorr.  from  Moeoow. 

Mr.  Scxoia.  In  Russia,  Id,  I  think  this 
was  the  year  when  a  dangerous  inferiority 


complex  was  replaced  by  a  possibly  mot« 
dangerous  superiority  complex. 

Mr.  MxTsaow.  Eric  Severeld.  ohleC  oC  our 
Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  SsvABXs.  Ed.  I  think  this  year  Ameri- 
cans lost  considerable  faith  both  in  their 
fighting  apparatus  and  in  their  high  com- 
mand. 

Mr.  Mtraaow.  WeU,  gentlemen,  this  is  not 
a  very  optimistic  opening.  I  would  say.  but 
let's  examine  now  a  Uttle — ^how  did  it  hap- 
pen, how  did  we  get  ourselves  In  this  fix? 
Schoenbrun. 

Mr.  ScHOENBXTTM.  The  world's  balance  of 
power  changed  very  drasticaUy  this  year. 
Russia  outflanked  us  in  the  Middle  East,  out- 
produced us  mllltarUy,  and  our  country,  un- 
fortunately, became  vulnerable  to  atonUo 
attack. 

Now.  as  aU  of  you  gentlemen  know,  this 
situation  is  very  different  from  that  which 
existed  when  NATO  was  first  created  back 
in  1949  and  it  might  be  worthwhUe  looking 
backwards  a  Uttle  briefly  to  find  out  how  we 
got  here.  Back  then,  we  had  an  atomic 
monopoly  and  America  was  the  invulnerable 
fortress  of  democracy,  living  pretty  safely 
behind  our  wide  ocean  moats.  Then  every- 
thing began  to  change  at  about  that  time. 
We  liad  a  highly  successful  foreign  policy, 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Russians  couldn't  attack  us,  they  dldnt 
dare  attack  our  allies  becaiue  of  fear  of 
instant  atomic  retaliation  and  I  think  we 
probably  Just  fell  asleep.  We  woke  up  pretty 
rapidly  however,  Ed.  In  the  faU  of  1949.  the 
Soviets  exploded  an  atom  bomb,  in  1953 — a 
hydrogen  bomb,  and  then  this  year  for  the 
first  time  our  once  safe  moats  can  now  be 
spanned  by  mlssUes  and  our  skies  by  sput- 
niks. That  whole  situation  was  so  very 
different — today  for  example — that  Ameri- 
can leadership  of  NATO,  which  was  once 
wUllngly  given  to  us  in  return  for  our  pro- 
tection, has  now  been  cbaUenged. 

Mr.  MuBXOw.  How'd  we  lose  it? 

Mr.  ScBOENBSiTif.  WeU,  probably  we  lost 
It  becavtse  we  thought  that  a  balanced  budget 
was  more  important  than  a  balance  of 
power — and  a  direct  result  of  that  was  I 
think  one  of  the  most  signiflcant  facts  of 
this  postwar  era.  President  Eisenhower 
went  to  Paris  as  the  first  American  statesman 
seeking  secxirity  for  our  country,  instead  of 
offering  it  to  our  aUles.  We  went  there.  Ed. 
you  were  with  me  in  Paris,  we  went  there  to 
arm,  to  get  mlssUe  bases.  We  were  told  In- 
stead to  parley  with  the  Rxissians.  Now, 
Bast-West  talks  were  not  on  the  agenda  of 
the  NATO  conference,  not  at  least  in  the 
American  plan.  It  was  forced  upon  us.  We 
did  not  lead:  we  were  led.  Why  did  this 
happen?  Well.  I  think  we  changed  or  failed 
to  change  with  a  changing  world.  And  I 
think  the  man  who  told  us  why  it  happened 
was  President  Eisenhower  himself  at  that 
same  conference.  He  said  we've  been  guilty 
of  false  habits  of  thought.  We  thought  tliat 
the  free  system  was  inherently  stronger  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  fields,  to  the  Communist 
system.  We  thought  we  didn't  have  to  work 
or  pay  for  freedom.  Gentlemen.  I  would 
•iiggeet  that  this  la  what  iti  brought  us  to. 
the  brink  of  the  gravatt  threat  to  our  freedom 
In  our  history. 

Mr.  MvsBow.  Winston  Burdett,  how  do  you 
think  we  got  Into  this  fix? 

Ur.  BuisRT.  Well,  Id.  I  think  that  If  ths 
past  year  has  proven  anything  in  my  area, 
the  Middle  ■est,  it  is  that  somethltiff  wm 
f undamentaly  wrong  eomewhere  in  our  mid- 
■Mt  policy.  Tha  daenhowwr  doctrine  has 
not  worked  out.  We  went  ahsatf  on  tha 
promise  that  we  oould  set  up  some  kind  of 
Amerloan  protectorate  over  the  IClddle  iMt 
by  miUtary  namae,  that  we  oould  make  antl- 
Oonmunlet  allies  of  the  Arab  States  and  la 
thla  way  esolude  the  Rueelane  from  the  area. 
We  propoMd  to  extend  the  cold  war  to  the 
Arab  world  and  we  Ignored  both  the  Inherent 
wealtnees  of  the  Arab  States  and  the  emo- 


tional backfire  of  Arab  naUonallam.  We 
aaked  the  Arabe  to  line  up  on  our  aide, 
against  the  Russians,  and  In  effect,  we  told 
thnn  that  they  could  get  economic  aid  from 
us  If  they  did.  And  this  antagonised  them. 
And  in  practice,  we  convinced  than  that  our 
only  desire  was  to  dominate  them  Instead  of 
letting  the  Russians  dominate  them.  In 
practice,  I  think  we  made  one  fatal  mistake. 
We  faUed  to  keep  calm  in  a  crisis.  When  the 
Syrian  leftwlng  regime  took  over  our  eth 
Fleet  sailed  out  on  ostentatious  maneuvers. 
A  special  envoy  from  Washington  fiew  out  on 
an  emergency  mission.  And  this  proved  to 
the  Arabe  that  we  were  more  alarmed  by 
what  happened  in  Syria  than  they  were  and 
they  took  this  as  a  sign  of  fear  and  weakness. 
They  took  it  also  as  attempted  interference 
In  their  affairs — and  even  friendly  Arab  Gov- 
ernments had  to  come  out  and  disavow  us 
pubUcly  on  the  ground  that  what  happened 
In  Syria  was  Syria's  business.  It's  true  of 
course  that  we  face  many  psychological  han- 
dicaps In  the  Arab  world  that  the  Russians 
don't  have  to  face.  Israel  is  the  overriding 
Issue  of  Arab  nationalism  and  the  Arabe  look 
on  us  as  Israel's  champion.  The  word  "im- 
perialist" which  both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Russians  pin  on  us,  still  has  a  high  emotional 
content  in  that  part  of  the  world.  But  for 
this  reason,  I  think,  we  can't  go  on  under- 
estimating the  Arab  captadty  for  violent 
emotional  reactions.  0\ir  handling  of  the 
Syrian  crisis,  certainly,  convinced  the  Syrians 
that  their  deal  with  Russia  was  a  great  vic- 
tory for  Arab  nationalism  and  independence 
and  a  great  defeat  for  noisy  Western  diplo- 
macy. 

Mr.  Mxraaow.  From  Pete  KaUscher.  as 
viewed  from  the  Far  East,  how  do  we  look? 

Mr.  KAUscRxa.  Well,  when  we  lost  our 
mUitary  preeminence.  Ed.  our  bases  there 
became  more  of  a  liabiUty  than  an  asset. 
We're  not  a  member  of  the  family  In  Asia, 
we're  an  alien  Occidental  Nation  and  oxir 
leadership  there  has  always  been  based 
primarUy  on  power.  We  beat  the  Japaneee, 
Asia's  first  team,  dvu-ing  World  War  n,  we 
kept  an  edge,  a  nUlltary  edge,  thereafter, 
and  then  we  lost  our  atomic  monopoly.  And 
the  first  big  crack  came.  In  our  military 
reputation,  when  we  dldnt  win  the  Korean 
war  decisively.  This  enormously  enhanced 
Red  China's  reputation  and  it  put  us  In  the 
position  of  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do. 
We  dldnt  Uck  'em.  we  dldnt  Join  'em.  and 
we  certainly  pretended  more  or  less  that  they 
werent  there.  Now.  this  was  suppoaed  to 
Isolate  our — ^Isolate  Bed  China  from  the 
reet  of  the  non-Communist  world,  but  ac- 
tuaUy,  aU  It  did  was  isolate  us.  It  made 
the  American  eagle  look  like  an  ostrich. 
Now,  Asians  are  perfectly  wllUng  to  go  along 
with  an  eccentric  eagle,  as  long  as  it  is  an 
eagle  and  it  can  lick  anything  in  the  sky. 
But  when  the  sputniks  went  up.  the  Asians 
decided  that  our  mUitary  leadership  had 
vanished. 

Mr.  Moiaow.  What  did  it  feel  like  working 
In  the  Far  Bast  when  you  were  not  permitted 
to  go  to  Oonun\uilst  China? 

Mr.  KauacHxa.  WeU.  sir,  pretty  much  like 
a  fool.  I  mean  we  sat  there  and  watohed 
our  ooUeaguee  from  Australia  and  Britain 
and  Canada  and  Japan  go  in  and  out  and 
we  kept  our  noeea  preeeed  to  the  window. 

Ur.  Itoiaow.  AU  Tight:  Icti  find  out  from 
Dan  Schorr  what  the  view  to  from  Moeeow. 
Dan. 

Ur.  ScKoea.  The  view,  Id.  ftom  the  lop  of 
the  Kramlln.  where  I  spant  ao  much  Una 
In  the  paat  year,  haa  baan  aomawhat  dim 
and  clouded  though  one  thing  haa  become 
dear.  The  aputnlk  which  haa  baea  mea- 
tlonad  before  was  a  aymbol.  a  varj  graal 
symbol  although  not  tba  eomplata  a«m  e< 
what  happened  la  Buaala'a  rtaaltnsa  wtth 
the  world  thla  year.  TtM  aputalk  aad  o( 
couraa  the  mlaalla  that  mada  tt  pcaalMa  to 
laimch  thaaa  two  i^tttatta,  etaaafad  tha 
power    balance    baiwaaa    Boarta    and    tha 
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United  States,  If  not  actually  thai  at  least 
In  their  own  minds,  but  bad  effects  t3ae- 
wbere  as  well.  It  Iiad  an  effect  on  tbelr 
control  of  the  satellltee.  At  the  Kremlin 
Communist  summit  conference  last  month, 
the  simtnik  was  used  as  a  symbol  to  cow  the 
satellites  and  get  them  back  into  orbit,  a« 
Ernie  Leiser  mentioned.  That  they  In  effect, 
hitched  their  wagon  to  this  satellite  up  In 
the  sky  and  used  It  to  cow  their  earthbound 
satellites.  And  thereYe  other  effects  in  other 
areas.  To  the  uncommitted  nations  they 
took  this  satellite  and  said  "we  are  now  the 
country  to  come  to  for  aid,  not  the  United 
States."  And  even  Internally  It  had  very 
Important  effects,  because  in  a — in  a  coun- 
try like  Russia,  which  had  two  purges  in 
the  past  year,  and  where  Khrushchev's  re- 
gime had  a  great  many  other  troubles.  He 
was  able  to  use  the  sputnik  as  a  great  at- 
tention distractor.  He  was  able  to  tell  the 
pec  pie  "don't  look  down  here  where  we  have 
troubles  with  crops,  with  our  Industrial  re- 
organization, and  one  thing  or  another,  look 
up  there  in  the  sky  and  see  our  great 
achievements." 

Mr.  MuHRow.  Dan.  did  the  sputniks  dis- 
tract attention  from  Marshal  Zhukov's  re- 
moval? 

Mr.  SCHOBR.  Well,  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  considerably  less  attention  given  to  Zhu- 
kov's removal  In  Russia  than  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  second  sputnik,  coming  as 
It  did  the  day  after  Zhukov's  .complete 
oufiter,  completely  erased  any  Idea  of  Zhu- 
kov  from  the  minds  of  the  Russians  even  if 
they  were  disposed  to  discuss  anything  quite 
as  dangerous  as  that.  In  effect,  what 
Khrushchev  has  begun  practicing  Is  some- 
thing that  we  might  call  sputnikmanshlp 
and  he's  practiced  It  very  successfully. 
That  was  Russia  this  past  year. 

Mr.  MiTRHOw.  WeU,  Eric  Sevareld,  as  viewed 
from  Washington,  how  do  we  find  ourselves 
In  this  position  and  posture? 

Mr.  Sevareoj.  Well.  Ed,  we  all  get  obsessed 
with   government   and   Fm  not   willing   to 
blame  government  for  everything  that  goes 
wrong  In  a  free  democratic  representative 
type  of  society.    But  we  have  to  begin  with 
government   policy.    It  seems   to  me   that 
we've  seen  over  the  years  here  a  kind  of  a 
gradual,  almost  unconscious  substitution  of 
the  word  for  the  deed.    Now,  we  have  made 
rather  binding  verbal  commitments  all  over 
this  globe  without  really  providing  the  flexi- 
ble military  policy  that  would  make  them 
good    in   a   pinch.  - 1   think   we've   suffered 
from  a  paralysis,  at  the  base,  a  paralysis  of 
both  oxir  military  structure  and  organiza- 
tion and  our  strategic  thinking  by  reason  of 
the     Dulles     massive     retaliation     doctrine 
wedded  to  the  Wilson -Humphrey  economy- 
first  policy,    r  think  people  have  quite  ob- 
viously been  Iiilled  almost  asleep  over  the 
years  with  endless  assurances  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  a  normalcy  which  we  shall 
certainly  not  see   in  our   generation.    The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  Government  seems 
to  have  lulled  Itself  with  the  same  kind  of 
wishful  nonthinking.     After  all,  it  was  Just 
this  spring  that  the  President  was  assuring 
us — and    I'm   sure   he    believed    this   quite 
sincerely— that     NATO     had     never     been 
stronger,  and  this  summer — that  we  could 
have  a  perfectly  adequate  defense  for  the 
•38-billion  celling.     It  was  Just  this  August 
that  Secretary  Wilson  actually  reduced  the 
moneys   for   missile   development.     And   all 
this  In  the  teeth  of  what  seems  to  most  of 
us  to  have  been  vtry  apparent  intelligence 
Information  available  to  them  as  to  every- 
body else.    I  have  a  feeling  there  has  been 
a  response  here  not  to  objective  facts  enough 
but  too  much  to  subjective  illusions.    Pbr 
example,  that  public  opinion  and  the  supply 
of  money  in  this  country  are  fixed  ceilings 
under  which— determine  reaDy  what  Gov- 
ernment  does   Instead    of   the    other   way 
around.     And  maybe  more  than  Just  a  tech- 
nological lag,  maybe  a  considerable  break- 


down, at  least  for  a  time  J  In — ^In  the  great 

art  of  leading  a  great  peopv. 
Mr.  Mtnnow.- WeU,  gentlfmen,  we  certainly 

have  not  a  problem  but  k  whole  covey  or 
clutch  of  problnns.  Let's  (see  If  we  can  de- 
fine at  least  1  or  a  of  thenf.  Alex  Kendrlek, 
you've  spent  the  last  3  or  a  months  studying 
the  whole  missile  and  weapons  programs. 
Just  how  serious  is  our  tectinologlcal  lag? 

Mr.  Kendxick.  Well,  It  ^  serious,  Bd,  bm 
Dan  Schorr  made  it  quital  plain.  The  two 
Soviet  sputniks  were  noti  accidental,  they 
were  planned  that  way.  Ipey  show  that  in 
science  and  technology  ana  perhaps  even  in 
their  educational  system,  jwhlch  backs  up 
science  and  technology,  tha|  Russians  are  our 
equal  In  some  respects  ahd  perhaps  even 
ahead  of  us.  Of  course,  Inl  military  terms — 
everybody  should  know  liy  now — the  two 
Soviet  sputniks  mean  thatlthe  Russians  can 
send  a  ballistic  missile  5,00f  miles  from  their 
country  to  oiir  country  In;  less  than  a  half 
hour.  They  can  put  a  hydrogen  warhead  on 
this  missile  and  it  can  fause  widespread 
death  and  destruction.  Now,  It's  true  that 
they  can't  do  this  accurately  enough  yet — and 
om-  experts  tell  us  that  this  Soviet  ICBM  is 
not  yet  operational.  But!  the  potential  is 
there.  And  strategy  is  me^iured  In  terms  of 
potential.  And,  strateglca  ly,  possession  of 
the  ICBM  by  the  Russians  would  cancel  out 
our  strategic  advantage,  thit  is,  our  advan- 
tage up  to  this  point,  om:  ong-distance  Air 
Force,  SAC.  Now.  It's  true  hat  the  Russians 
have  a  long-distance  air  for  ;e  too,  their  SAC. 
but  with  oxtr  warning  sysem  and  oiu-  de- 
fense system  we  would  hi  ve  some  protec- 
tion against  an  attack  by  tl  eir  long-distance 
air  force.  If  they  attacked  us  with  missiles 
we  wouldn't  have  that  prot  action.  Now.  it's 
also  true  that  the  mlssilei — without  a  de- 
fense— we  can  retaliate  with  SAC  still.  We 
can  build  up  intercontinental  missiles  the 
way  they  are  doing  and  the  way  we  are  doing 
and  we  may  also  be  able  to  develop  anti- 
missile missiles.  But  this  doesn't  remove 
that  potential  -I  was  talking  about,  the  po- 
tential that  they  have  of  making  a  direct 
strike  against  our  ciUes, 

Mr.  MtiBRow.  Isn't  It  trui  t  also,  Alex,  that 
they  lead  us  in  intermediat  s-range  missiles? 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Yes,  they  do — in  two  re- 
spects, because  they  are  alio  buUdlng  sub- 
marines which  will  be  abl<  to  fire  mlasUes 
and  these  submarines  can  <  ome  rather  close 
to  our  shores  and  they  can  bring  American 
cities  under  attack  from  ihort-range  dU- 
tances  rather  than  from  long-range  tUa- 
tances. 

Mr.  ScHOENBRUN.  Well,  Al  bx,  they  can  also 
cancel  out  with  theU  ICBi  ;'s  our  European 
bases 

Mr.  KiNDRicK.  Well,  exactly— what  Ed 
said— they  are  ahead  of  us  In  Intermediate- 
range  missiles  as  weU.  and  th  Is  gives  them  the 
potential  of  attacking  the  fcities  of  western 
Eitfope,  the  cities  of  our  allilBs.  as  weU  as  our 
own  cities. 

Mr.  ScHOENBTTRw.  Thafs  frhat  made  them 
so  nervous  at  the  Paris  suSomlt  conference 
and  so  reluctant  to  give  U4  launching  pads 
in  Europe  itself.  e  f  «• 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Our  allies  ;  ou  mean. 

Mr.  ScHOENBRUN.  Ycs. 

Mr.  MuBROw.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  we 
went  to  Paris  hoping  that  \4e  could  get  per- 
mission from  our  allies  to  rfant  these  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  on  tUeir  territory,  but 
they  seemed  to  be  somewhat  reluctant 
Leiser,  as  viewed  from  Germany,  what  do  you 
think  our  chances  are  of  getting  permission 
to  place  these  missiles  on  the  Continent? 

Mr.  Lesser.  I'm  not  so  s^e  we  will,  Ed. 
We,  of  course,  extracted  in  I  Paris  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  to  put  those  bases  on  the 
Continent,  but  actually  in  practice  a  good 
many  of  our  allies  only  were  willing  to  have 
those  bases  on  somebody  else's  part  of  the 
Continent.  The  West  Gentian  newspapers 
for  example  have  been  busU^  printing  maps 
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to  show  that  It  reaHy^  doesnt  make  much 
sense  to  have  the  bases  on  German  soil.  They 
say  that  the  only  additional  area  brought  into 
target  range  is  a  slice  of  tundra  some  place 
northeast  of  Leningrac^.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
"put  the  bases  in  Turl^ey  or  In  Greece,-  any- 
place  trut  on  our  soil.  Well,  of  course,  this 
Is  quite  a  change  front*  a  couirie  of  years  ago 
when  our  allies  were  cUusoring  that  we  were 
depriving  them  of  the; modem  weapons  that 
they  needed  to  protect  their  territories.  Now 
for  the  first  time  we  went  to  Paris  and  we 
asked  them  to  accept  the  missiles  or  at  least 
give  us  the  real  estate  to  put  them  on  In  order 
to  help  protect  Amerlc|in  soil.  And,  actually 
there's  another  very  Remarkable  change  of 
scene  from  my  point  ht  view,  the  man  who 
seemed  to  focus  the  reluctance  to  accept  the 
missiles  was  old  Konra(l  Adenauer,  who  up  to 
now  has  been  our  mosli  obedient  ally,  I  think 
you  might  say | 

Mr.  ScuosNBauN.  Uiiquestlonlng. 

Mr.    Leiser.  Who    hes— spy     (laughter) 

anyhow,  he  certainlyj  has  been  a  rock  of 
support  for  the  Duljes  doctrine  of  posi- 
tions of  strength.  Well,  at  this  meeting. 
the  Europeans  and  paijtlcularly  the  Germans 
felt  that  he  was  the  leader  of  oppoeiUon  to 
Dulles.  In  fact,  in  3onn  after  the  Paris 
conference,  the  Joke  fras  that  the  German 
national  anthem  shoi|ld  be  changed  from 
"Deutschland  Ueber  Ailes"  to  •'Deutschland 
Ueber  Dulles." 

Mr.  MuRRow.  Well,  li't  true  that  Adenauer 
led  the  procession  demanding  new  parleys 
with  the  Russians  but  he  was  almost 
trampled  by  our  otlker  allies  who  were 
equally  eager. 

Howard  Smith,  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  being  a  chief  (correspondent  Is  that 
you  can  wander  anywh^e  you  like  and  you've 
been  doing  ttiat  for  tl>e  past  10  years,  why 
don't  you  sum  up  now  the  political  reperciis- 
slons  of  sputnik?  | 

Mr.  SMrrH.  WeU,  I  think  the  problem  that 
sputnik  creates  for  us  outside  oxu-  own  bor- 
ders has  to  be  dlvldeil  into  two,  the  un- 
committed world — aboiit  two-thirds  of  the 
world,  and  the  westerh  allied  nations.  To 
take  the  uncommitted  countries  first,  we've 
always  suffered  from  an  advantage  In  deal- 
ing with  them  because  iRussia  has  no  history 
In  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  while 
the  western  white  men  does.  Until  recently 
most  of  these  peoples  were  subjects  of  west- 
em  empires  and  so  their  resentment  and 
suspicion  are  fresh  an<i  sharp  and  so  •  •  • 
and  also  they  don't  disiinguish  between  Eu- 
ropeans, who  Uve  In  Ei|rope.  and  Europeans, 
who  over  the  centuries  have  emigrated  and 
call  themselves  Americans.  We're  all  the 
same  to  them.  Bo  In  any  competition  for 
their  favor  we're  like  k  mile  runner  who's 
forced  to  start  every  race  a  quarter  mile 
behind  the  Russian  opponent.  Well,  now 
since  sputnik  I  think  ♦ur  disadvantage  has 
become  greater  because  the  main  material 
aspiration  of  these  people  is  to  Industrialize 
their  coimtries  rapidlj*  and  here  they  see 
the  •  •  •  to  them,  hop<ful  image  of  a  coun- 
tey,  Russia,  almost  ai  tmderdeveloped  as 
they  were  a  short  whl  e  ago,  is  today  able 
to  beat  the  most  advanced  western  white 
nation  at  putting  an  :  earth  satellite  Into 
orbit.  This  is  Just  bc^nd  to  make  them 
more  receptive  to  apprdaches  from  the  Rus- 
sians and  less  receptiva  to  approaches  ttom 

Mr.  Mtrnxow.  One  of  but  major  miscalcu- 
lations, wasnt  it,  was  t  lat  we  assumed  that 
a  backward  people  couM  not  skip  whole  gen- 
erations or  centuries  in  technological  devel- 
opment and  progress? 

Mr.   Smh-h.  I   think    ;he  floor   is  Uttered 

with  fragments  of  that   11 f laugh terl. 

Well,  now,  m  the 

Mr.  ScHOENBRTTir.  Ho  rard,  wouldn't  yoti 
agree  that  the  Cairo  cbnferenco  this  week 
Is  a  particular  example 
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and   economic  appeal  tta  the  uncommitted 


nations,  that  they  now  can  at  least  promise 
to  export  aid  and  technology  to  those 

Mr.  SicTTH.  Absolutely.  I  think  it's  a  per- 
feet  example  of  the  way  they're  trying  to 
exploit  sputnik.  But  now,  about  the  West- 
ern European  allied  countries,  the  problem's 
somewhat  different.  They're  not  so  inter- 
ested in  the  sputnik  as  they  are  in  the 
mighty  missile  that  put  a  half-ton  sputnik 
in  the  air.  As  Alex  Kendrick  said,  that  Im- 
plies that  Riissla  is  now  ahead  of  us  in  a 
new  field  of  weapons  whereby  the  Russians 
can  destroy  Weetern  Europe  much  more  effi- 
ciently than  ever  before  and  America  is  lest 
able  to  protect  Europe  than  ever  before.  This 
is  almost  found  to  Induce  them  to  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  possibly  becoming  neu- 
tral in  this  battle,  and  I  think  that  desire 
is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
have,  or  will  soon  have,  this  intercontinental 
missile  whereby  they  can  hit  America  directly 
without  even  going  over  Western  Europe. 
This  is  bound  to  bring  about  the  thought 
in  Western  Europe  that  perhaps  they  might 
keep  out  of  the  next  war  and  Just  leave  it  to 
the  two  giants.  So  I  think  the  whole  thing 
creates  a  trend  toward  neutrall 

Mr.  ScuoBKBsuN.  Known  as  the of  de> 

fense. 

Mr.  MuRROW.  Tes. 

Mr.  Lkiszk.  WeU,  Ed,  I  think  that  right 
nnw  it  makes  thetn  want  to  negotiate,  not 
necessarily  to  keep  out,  but  to  find  some  way 
to  negotiate  out  of  th«  dilemma  that  they 

feel  that  they're  in. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Well,  Mr.  Sevareld.  since  we're 
talking  about  allies — and  having  aUlee  is  a 
relatively  new  experience  for  ua — they  repre- 
sent a  problem,  too,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Sevaukd.  Tes;  I'm  afraid  Howard  has 
stolen  a  little  of  my  proposed  thunder  here, 
but  I  laughter  I  we  talk  all  the  time  and  the 
press  is  full  of  talk  about  the  allied  crisis 
of  confidence  in  us.  You  can  turn  this 
around,  too.  There  are  a  lot  of  worried  peo- 
ple in  Washington  about  their  confidence  in 
Europe.  Lots  of  Asians  who  used  to  crltldBe 
us  for  concentrating  too  much  on  military 
power  now  criticise  us  for  not  concentrating 
enough  and  letting  the  Russians  get  ahead 
of  us.  There  are  Europeans  who  seem  to 
want  a  double-standard  alliance,  one  that 
will  protect  them  and  also  give  them  an  out 
if  necessary.  The  words  in  the  alliance.  If 
they  read  it.  say,  in  effect,  one  for  all  smd 
all  for  one.  We  have  not  yet  sought  it  out; 
some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Morrow.  WeU,  genUemen.  let's  look 
briefly  at  the  Immediate  and  crucial  hazards 
that  confront  us.  the  things  that  represent 
an  immediate  danger.     Kendrick. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  £d,  from  the  military  point 
of  view,  the  hazards  are  very  simple.  They 
are  the  hazards  of  sudden  death  and  with  no 
place  to  hide.  Because  even  though  it  is 
fantastic  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  a  siir- 
prise  attack  by  the  Russians  cannot  be  ruled 
out  by  our  mUItary  planners.  Ev«-y  mUl- 
tary  man  must  have  that  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities on  his  drafting  board.  The  possi- 
bility of  adventurism,  let  us  say,  in  the 
Kremlin,  may  not  be  a  political  factor  but  it 
certainly  must  be  reckoned  as  a  military 
factor  or  a  possible  military  factor.  Then 
there's  the  second  type  of  sxMlden  death,  let 
lis  say  accidental  death.  Somebody  will 
push  the  wrong  button  and  put  us  into  war. 
And  then  there's  the  posslbUlty  that  one  of 
our  aUies  might  inadvertently  a:  advertently 
start  a  scrape  somewhere  that  would  Involve 
^ls  In  war.  Those  are  the  hazards  that  we 
face. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Dan  Schorr,  what's  the  Im- 
mediate danger  as  viewed  from  Moscow? 

Mr.  Schorr.  Well,  I  would  tend  to  discount 
the  immediate  danger  of  any  raVculated  sur- 
prise attack  that  Alex  menUoned.  but  X  go 
along  with  him  on  the  possibility  of  adven- 
turism in  Russia,  but  only  under  certain 
conditions.  Looking  at  it  from  the  Soviet 
internal  point  of  view,  I  think  there  Is  a 


possibility  of  adrenturlsm  arising  If  the 
squeeze  is  put  too  heavfly  on  the  present 
Khrushcher  regime,  if  they're  put  Into  the 
kind  of  a  comer  where  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  take  certain  chances  as  a  diversion.  I 
think  one  small  example  of  that  was  the 
trumped  up  crisis  over  Syria  and  Turkey, 
which  happened  to  come  around  a  thne  they 
were  harlng  trouble  over  Marshal  Ehukov. 
I  think  that  kind  of  danger  does  exist  and 
perhaps  we  might  have  to  do  something 
atiout  it. 

Mr.  MuRRow.  Sevareld.  whafB  the  Immedi- 
ate danger  as  you  view  It  from  Washington? 

Mr.  SirvARDD.  Well,  I  think  the  great  thing 
Is  that  this  Oovemment  may  not  have 
grasped  and  may  not  help  the  people  to 
grasp  the  full  Implications  of  this  profound 
crisis,  which  Is  going  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  there  Is  another  specific 
thing,  Ed,  relating  to  economics.  I  don't 
know  If  therell  be  an  economic  depression 
in  tills  country  at  all  but  we  could  do  things 
that  would  produce  overseas  some  of  the 
effects  of  a  depression,  that  is — and  that 
concerns  this  new  Congress  more  than  the 
administration.  We  might  even  put  up 
some  tariffs.  We  may  considerably  cut  the 
amount  and  scope  of  foreign -aid  spending 
and  technical  help,  and  so  on.  This  could 
have  rather  serious  effects  and  this  would 
split  the  present  foreign  policy  down  the 
middle.  There  was  one  witness,  Ed,  at  a 
House  subcommittee  last  week  on  this  sub- 
ject who  said  if  we  do  this,  this  is  like  ask- 
ing one  Siamese  twin  to  play  the  Moonlight 
Sonata  on  a  ukulele  while  the  other  does  a 
Jallhouse  rock  with  Marilyn  Monroe.  You 
cant— you  cant  do  It  that  way. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Mr.  Kallscher.  whafb  the  Im- 
mediate hasard  viewed  from  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Kauschkr.  The  Immediate  hazard,  of 
course,  is  the  accidental  war,  the  adven- 
turism which  might  occur  say  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits  or  in  a  divided  Korea.  But  I 
think  really  the  great  hazard  is  the  fact 
that  we'll  lose  the  uncommitted  nations 
like  Japan  and  India  to  communism.  If 
we  do  we  could  lose  the  whole  shooting 
match  with  a  whimper  not  a  bang.  India 
would  tip  the  scales.  I  think,  out  of  sheer 
numbers,  360  million  i>eople,  Japan,  because 
it's  got  the  biggest  industrial  complex  In 
the  Par  Bast,  and  when  you've  got  that  tied 
up  with  Siberia  and  China  you  have  a  very 
formidable  complex  indeed.  And  Japan  Is 
particularly  vulnerable  because  it's  in  an 
export-or-die  race  for  survlvaL  If  we  raise 
tariffs,  if  we  cut  down  Japan's  free  world 
market  through  a  recession,  Jap>an  must  look 
elsewhere  for  trade.  And  I  say  that  we  very 
possibly  we  can  create  the  biggest  ringtailed 
economic  and  political  crisis  In  Japan  by 
creating  that  kind  of  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Mr.  Leiser.  what's  the  view  in 
Germany? 

Mr.  Ldsir.  Well.  Japan's  not  the  only 
place.  Ed,  where  a  depression  could  bring 
catastrophe.  Ilie  Germans  are  seriously 
worried  about  a  danger  of  a  depression  and 
they  think  that  the  principal  likely  source  of 
that  danger  might  be  the  United  States.  A 
depression  here  would  Infect  aU  of  the  Euro- 
pean economies.  The  democracy  in  West 
Germany  has  been  growing  surprisingly 
strongly  in  the  •  •  •  with  its  roots  in  the 
fwtUe  soil  of  prosperity.  But  if  the  econ- 
omy went  bust,  I  think  that  all  threats 
about  the  future  of  democracy  In  West 
Germany  would  have  to  be  off. 

Mr.  Morrow.  Mr.  Schoenbrun,  what  Is  jour 
view  on  the  immediate  hazard? 

Mr.  Schoenbruk.  I  see  two  ahead,  Ed. 
One  we  saw  at  the  Paris  Conference  to- 
gether, that  is,  the  state  of  leadership  of 
the  Western  World  Is  extremely  precarious. 
The  health  of  the  Amo-lcan  President,  of 
course.  Is  a  principal  cause  of  oonoem.  As 
for  the  German  ChanceUor.  he's.  I  think.  83 
years  old  next  week.  aiKl  the  38-year-old 
French  Premier  Is  not  likely  to  grow  old  in 


office.  If  there  were  a  Change  of  regime  in 
Prance  and  Oermany  that  coqM  wreck 
NATO  and  such  a  crisis  Indeed  is  ahead  in 
1958.  France  is  facing  In  the  Algerian  war 
•  erlsis  tlurt  could  bring  sbout  a  right-  cr  a 
left-wing  coup  d'etat.  Now.  gentlemen, 
dont  hold  me  to  this.  I  Ooat  eay  it's  going 
to  happen.  For  the  first  time,  however,  It 
Is  possible.  And  that's  the  second  hazard. 
the  WM  in  Algwla.  which  is  spreading  Its 
flames  throughout  North  Africa  and  which 
might  well  provoke  an  anti-Christian,  anti- 
Western  bloc  from  the  DardaneUea  to  GU* 
braltar. 

Mr.  MORROW.  And.  MT.  BtirdeU,  as  viewed 
from  the  Middle  Bast,  what's  the  immediate 
hazard  to  us? 

Mr.  BxnuMCTT.  WeU,  there  are  Inunediate 
hazards,  Ed,  at  almost  every  step  that  we 
take  there.  One  Western  diplomat  In  Jordan 
told  me  recently  that  the  two  want  calami- 
ties he  could  imagine  happening  would  be 
the  death  of  King  Hussein  and  a  revival  of 
the  Arab-IsraeU  dispute  over  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba.  Eiisseln  alone  holds  Jordan  together 
and  his  death  would  bring  down  the  pro- 
Western  government  of  that  country.  Now. 
nobody  know*  when  or  whether  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Saudi  Arabians  are  going 
to  try  to  close  the  Aqaba  Gulf  of  IzraeL  But 
we  do  know  that  neither  Nasser  nor  ir«T»g 
Baud  has  forgotten  that  Issue.  If  they  re- 
vive It  we  wUl  be  caught  i^aln  right  In  the 
middle  of  an  Arah-Israell  dispute.  There's 
always  the  hazard  of  new  outbreaks  on  the 
borders  of  Israel.  If  thoe  Is  serious  trouble, 
even  trouble  short  at  war,  on  the  Israeli 
border  with  Jordan,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore Jordan  slides  Into  chaos.  Huaaeln  would 
find  It  politically  Impossible  to  keep  the 
Syrian  Army  from  rushing  to  his  aid  in  the 
name  of  Arab  iinlty.  And  in  that  event  It 
seems  oa-tain  that  the  Syrians  would  not 
get  out  again.  PinaUy,  there's  the  danger 
that  if  Jordan  falls,  Amman  wiU  then  become 
the  base  of  operations  for  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Syrians  against  their  next  target,  Iraq. 

lii.  Morrow.  Not  a  very  pleasing  prospect. 
Is  It?  Howard  Smith,  what's  the  Immediate 
hazard  as  you  view  It? 

Mr.  SiOTB.  WeU.  with  some  rductanee,  I 
must  recaU  that  before  we  got  into  the  sput- 
nik cloud  we  were  suffering  from  a  black 
eye  called  Little  Rock.  The  ugly  photo- 
graphs of  white  mobs  beating  up  Negroes 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  almost  every 
newspaper  on  earth  and  I  dont  think  the 
press  abroad  was  very  fair  to  us.  I  don't 
think  they  noted  the  fact  that  in  fact  we've 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  on  this  prob- 
lem and  I  think  we  stlU  are.  They  Just 
noticed  that  the  mob  did  this.  And  In  a 
world  which  we  have  to  court  tor  our  own 
survival  and  a  world  which  Is  two-thirds 
colored,  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  any  more 
Uttle  Rocka. 

Mr.  Morrow.  WeU.  gentlemen,  we'vw 
drawn  up  something  of  a  list  of  our  UabUl- 
tles  aiMl  a  rather  formldatile  one  it  Is,  too. 
which  certainly  leaves  no  room  for  com- 
placency, but  after  aU  our  posture  Is  not 
prone,  we  have  very  considerable  Assets  and 
I  think  it  might  be  usefnl  at  this  point  to 
try  to  total  up  a  few  of  the  assets.  Why 
don't  you  start,  Schoenbrun? 

Mr.  Schoenbrun  I  think  that  one  at  our 
llablUUes  is  stlU  our  greatest  asset,  and  that 
Is  NATO.  NATO  is  BtUl  the  richest.  stroi«est. 
voluntary  coalition  of  free  nations  In  the 
world  and  that's  an  enormous  asset  if  we 
can  hold  it.  NATO  conducts  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  trade.  Its  mines  pro- 
duce more  coal  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.  Its  furnaces  pour  more  steeL  Un- 
fortunately, the  rest  of  Uie  world,  the  Com- 
munist wortd.  Is  using  more  and  more  of  its 
steel  to  bulk!  schooiR,  And.  for  esample, 
although  Russia  has  halt  as  nauch  sCetf  as 
the  United  States  it's  tvmli^  out  twice  as 
many  scientists.  Tteat^  very  reai  danger  to 
tis.    I  think  tbat  oar  haste  health  Is  sotmd. 
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I  think  otir  assets  are  very  great.  The  prob- 
lem la  how  do  we  make  the  best  use  oX 
them. 

Mr.  Mttsrow.  Kallscher. 

Mr.  Kaubchkb.  Well.  Z  think  Japan,  the 
Innate  conservatism  of  Japan  in  Asia  is  one 
of  our  biggest  assets,  because  they've  got  a 
high  standard  of  living,  which  we  helped 
them  get.  and  they  want  to  keep  It.  Sur- 
prisingly enough,  our  big  asset  in  India  Is 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.  Now.  Americans 
often  feel  that  Nehru  ia  splitting  hairs  when 
the  Indians  should  be  out  splitting  logs. 
But  he  is  a  working  democrat  who  wants  to 
make  a  modified  form  of  socialism  work.  I 
think  we  have  an  asset  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  is  a  little  country,  but  symbolically 
22  Vietnamese  offered  to  man  the  first  Amer- 
ican space  rocket  once  we  got  it  up.  And. 
finally.  I  think  we've  got  an  asset  in  the 
fact  that  China.  Red  China.  Is  feeling  the 
pinch  of  paying  for  the  Soviet  technical  aid 
program. 

Mr.  MuHHow.  Winston  Burdett,  what  are 
our  assets  as  viewed  in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  BiTRDrrr.  Well,  Ed,  I  think  we  have 
one  big  immediate  asset  in  the  Middle  East. 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  means  two 
things:  the  personal  diplomacy  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold  and  the  United  Nations 
emergency  force,  which  stands  guard  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  in  the  Gaza 
■trip.  I  think  that  very  few  people  realized 
last  month  that  for  a  few  days  at  least,  we 
were  at  the  edge  of  something  very  deep 
during  the  latest  border  dispute  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  Dag  Hammarskjold  flew 
out  there  himself  and  by  what  diplomats 
on  the  scene  thought  must  have  been  some 
kind  of  wizardry,  he  cleared  up  the  trouble. 
He's  an  Invaluable  asset.  Also,  there's  very 
little  attention  given  to  the  Job  done  by  the 
U.  N.  Emergency  Force.  A  year  ago.  I  re- 
member, the  Israelis  were  saying  that  the 
U.  N.  would  be  powerless  In  Gaza,  it  would 
not  be  able,  they  predicted,  it  would  be 
imable  to  curb  Egyptian  raids  across  the 
border  into  Israel.  And  many  diplomats 
and  many  correspondents,  including  me, 
were  almost  equally  pessimistic.  So,  I  think 
It's  worth  recording,  a  year  later,  that  we 
were  wrong  and  that  the  U.  N.  force  has 
been  worth  every  dollar  that's  been  spent 
on  it. 

Mr.  MuHKow.  Of  course,  it  doesnt  have 
enough  dollars  for  its  support  at  the  mo- 
ment because  some  nations  have  refused  to 
pay  their  appropriations.  Dan  Schorr,  as 
viewed  from  Moscow,  what  assets  do  we 
have? 

Mr.  Schorr.  I  think,  Ed.  the  greatest  asset 
that  we  have  in  Russia  is  the  growing  desire 
of  the  Soviet  people  for  something  that  I 
would  call  normalcy  except  that  It's  not  nor- 
mal, at  least  for  some  kind  of  a  decent  or 
better  life  anyway.  Forty  years  after  the 
revolution,  I  think  the  flames  of  fanaticism 
have  damped  down  and  the  people  are  Just 
In  a  state  where  they  want  something  a  little 
better  and  a  little  relaxation.    I  think  they 

would  like  to  be  as  we  are  accused  of  being 

complacent.  They'd  like  their  chance  at 
complacency  too.  I  think  this  represents  a 
pressvu-e  on  the  regime.  It's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Khrushchev  feels  somewhat  over- 
committed  in  his  promises  of  aid  to  uncom- 
mitted coim tries,  his  promises  of  aid  to  the 
satelUtes.  I  think  he's  been  forced  to  prom- 
ise some  aid  to  his  own  people  as  well.  And 
that  represents  a  pressure  for  reduction  of 
the  arms  burden.  It  doesn't  operate  as  di- 
rectly as  it  would  in  this  country.  The  seat 
of  pover  remains  in  the  Kremlin,  they're 
awfully  far  from  the  people,  but  indirectly 
it  s  increasing.  And  one  of  the  reasons  it's 
Increasing  U  that  the  people  aren't  so  numb 
or  dumb  any  more.  There's  been  a  lot  of 
education.  And  the  education  that  it's 
taken  to  make  sputniks  has  also  produced  a 
lot  of  thinking.  And  as  the  people  think 
they  aren't  pushed  around  quite  so  easUy 


py  are  not  in  a 
|th  events, 
it  are  our  assets 


any  more.    You  feel  it.    "Sou  feel  it  as  you 
travel  through  Russia. 

Mr.  MuRRow.  Are  you  suggesting  that 
there  might  be  a  revolutica  of  the  sputnik 
makers  sometime? 

Mr.  ScHOEH.  Well.  I  doit  want  to  play 
with  the  word  revolution,  I  wouldn't  want  to 
eugsest  that  this — Russia  Is  going  to  go 
up  in  flames  of  revolut  on  or  counter- 
revolution very  soon.  I  th  Ink  in  the  terms 
which  you  mean  it,  revolu  ion  as  a  kind  of 
a  mental  and  spiritual  r  (volution — yes,  I 
think  that  the  sputnik  n  akers  don't  like 
the  Communist  gobbledygc  ok,  I  think  they 
will  rebel  in  their  own  way  in  time. 

Mr.  MxTRRow.  Lelser,  what  are  our  assets  as 
viewed  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Leiser.  Well,  in  central  Europe.  Ed,  a 
very  strong  asset  is  a  Germany — at  least  a 
Webt  Germany  that  for  the  first  time  in  this 
centuiir  is  not  seeking  mil  tary  or  political 
adventure.  The  Russians  may,  as  Dan  has 
just  said,  be  looking  for  9  better  life — the 
West  Germans  have  got  It  4nd  they  want  to 
keep  It.  They  have  a  sUndf rd  of  living  that 
l£  now  beginning  to  approximate  ours  and 
they  like  it.  They  have  all  economic  way 
01  life  that  Is  now  beglnnlni;  to  approximate 
oxirs  and  they  like  it.  •— ^ 
mood  to  tinker  recklessly 

Mr.  MtTRROw.  Kendrlck.  w 
as  viewed  from  London? 

Mr.  KxNDHicK.  From  mlssi|e  land. 

Mr.  MuRROw.  Missile  land,  all  right. 

Mr.  Kendrick.  I'm  with  ^ave  Schoenbrun 
in  believing  that  a  liability  a^d  even  a  hazard 
can  also  be  an  asset.  Now.  i  aissile  warfare  la 
still  in  the  future  and  p»tentially  Soviet 
missile  might  could  cancel  out  our  SAC 
force,  but  right  now,  we  itlll  possess  the 
power  of  deterrents.  We  ]iave  alrbases  at 
home  and  overseas,  we  have  allies,  we  have  a 
long  distance  air  force,  ue  have  carrier 
fleets— and  all  these.  I  thin!  serve  to  remind 
the  Russians,  that  whatever  war  may  do  to 
us.  it  would  be  suicidal  for  hem.  Now.  this 
is  a  grim  and  a  most  horrU  le  asset,  but  It's 
still  an  asset  even  though  It  may  only  be 
temporary. 

Mr.  MuRHow.  Dan  Schorr  is  there  much 
widespread  fear  of  war  in  t]  le  Soviet  Union 
would  you  say?  |  ' 

Mr.  Schorr.  There  is  a  gieat  deal  of  fear 
of  war  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  goes  up  and 
down.  It  reached  a  new  peai  Just  around  the 
time  of  the  Tiu^klsh-Syrlan  crisis.  Ah  they 
are  constantly  being  told  t  lat  the  Russian 
Government  doesn't  want  w*  but  constantly 
beinjj  told  also  that  wc  do,  bnd  they  always 
interpret  that  in  terms  of  the  Intentions  of 
their  own  government.  I 

Mr.  MuRRow.  Eric  Sevareld,  why  dont  you 
sum  up  our  assets  as  viewed  from  Washine- 
ton.  " 

Mr.  Sevahto).  Well,  Ed,  we-  -eince  time  and 
space  are  coequal,  so  the  s<  lentlsts  tell  us 
that  with  the  loss  of  the  ptotectlng  oceans 
we  have  lost  the  asset  of  Itlme,  but  that's 
about  all.  I  think.  This  c<iuntry  Is  by  no 
means  a  pushover.  We  havd  everything  else 
if  we  use  it.  We've  got  the]  greatest  indus- 
trial plant  in  the  world  aid  the  greatest 
Industrial  leaders.  We  have  i  wonderful  pool 
of  scientists  and  engineers  V  their  energies 
are  channeled.  We  have  uhlimlted  money 
though  we  act  as  though  weVe  almost  broke 
half  the  time  and  I  think  we  have  a  world 
record  of  generosity  and  good  wUl  toward 
other  parts  of  the  world  an^l  of  nonaggres- 
slon.  that  honest  men  cannot  reallr  doubt 
We  have  a  President  that  *eople  will  still 
most  willingly  follow— if  he  can  summon  the 
personal  strength  and  the  jersonal  wiU  to 
give  them  the  lead.    We  ha^e  a  great  deal. 

Blr.  MuHRow.  Well,  gentlempn,  we  have  now 
at  least  tried  to  lay  out  in  getaeral  terms  our 
liabilities  and  our  aesets.  llow.  let's  go  to 
the  simple  problem,  somethiiJg  must  be  done 
What  should  we  do?    Kend^ck? 

Mr.  Kendrick.  Ed,  I  think!  the  first  thing 
to  do,  and  I  dout  mean  the  tonly  thing,  but 


the  first  thing  to  do  li  to  catch  up  with  the 
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This  may  not  change 


the  fact  that  the  Rus^ans  still  have  or  will 
have  the  ability  to  bring  our  citiee  under 
their  missiles,  but  It  fliight  at  least  give  us 
a  stalemate  in  this  fie  Id  of  intercontinental 
missiles  and  certainly  It  would  do  much  to 
restore  our  confidence  md  our  psychology  of 
leadership.  And  even  though  we  started  6 
years  behind  the  Russians  in  the  big  missiles 
a  lot  of  people  here  believe  that  we  can 
catch  up  with  them  la  2  or  2^  years,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  d(  >n't  step  up  their  pace 
too  much. 

Now,  another  thing  ^  re  murt  do  is  remem- 
ber that  a  missile's  tpst  is  also  a  test  of 
nerves  and  we  should  aot  magnify  the  nat- 
ural misfires  and  norma  l  failures  that  you  get 
In  testing.  Thirdly.  I  think  wc  should  lift 
the  veil  of  atomic  secreCy  that  still  exists  be- 
tween this  country  and  oiir  allies,  because 
only  In  this  way  can  ve  fxirther.  instead  of 
hinder,  nuclear  progrdss;  and  anyway  we 
don't  have  secrets  from  the  Russians 

But.  most  of  all.  I  tliink  that  we  have  to 
change  the  climate  in  1  his  country.  I  think 
we  have  to  stop  being  a  iti-lutellectual,  we've 
go  to  recognize  that  m  egg— that  an  egg- 
head—may be  a  better  investment  than  a 
blockhead.  However.  I  wouldn  t  put  all  our 
eggheads  in  one  batketi  |  laugh ter|.  a  basket 
or  science.  I  think  thiey  should  be  apread 
around  in  the  general  field  of  education. 

MuRsow.  Dan  Schor 
we  must  do? 

Mr.   ScHoam.  Well,   I'fe   been    listening   to 

Alex  Kendrlck,  and  I'll     

what  depressed.  Not  40  much  by  what  he 
has  said,  as  by  the  emphasis  that  It  seems 
to  Indicate.  Of  course,  we  have  to  try 
(voice  in  background  And  your  lucky) 
I  laughter  J,  although.  ]  don't  know,  maybe 
before  these  missUee  i^tart  to  fly  It  would 
be  luckier  to  be  In  Moftcow.  Of  course,  we 
have  to  try  to  catch  u|>  with  Russia  In  the 
field  of  missiles— that  I  sort  of  goes  almost 
without  saying -but  eien  If  we  do,  and  I 
assume  we  can  in  prop*  time,  I'm  not  quite 
sure  where  that  leaves  us  and  I  think  that 
it  omits  one  opportunity  that  there  to  to 
find  some  kind  of  a  bjetter  and  more  real 
solution  than  just  catfchlng  up  and  then 
keeping  pace  in  means  of  destruction.  You 
remember  a  year  ago  wf  discussed  Just  after 
the  Hungarian  rebeiuin.  the  possibilities 
that  existed  then  for  ^me  kind  of  a  deal 
with  Russia  to  use  a  crude  term.  They 
seemed  to  be  ready  thtki  for  disengagement 
and  had  offered  us  som^  kind  of  a  zone— de- 
neutralized zoncH-ln  Etu-ope  extending  600 
miles  both  sides  of  tlie  Elbe.  They  were 
then  off  balance  and  1 1  think  the  terms  for 
such  a  deal  were  pretty  good. 

Now,  they've  subdued  :Hungary  again,  now 
they  have  their  sputnlkk  up  In  the  sky  and 
the  terms  are  lew  good,  but  I  still  think  there 
are  possibilities  for  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  for  getting  some  kind  of  disen- 
gagement In  Central  Europe.  The  reason  I 
think  so.  that  the  pressures  are  still  strong 
In  Russia.  I  think  they  need  very  badly  dis- 
armament agreement,  I  jthink  this  was  indi- 
cated by  the  way  onfy  this  past  week 
Khrushchev  announced  ia  cut  in  the  armed 
forces  manpower  based  ob  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial then  NATO's  ktatement  that  we 
wf^  ^*°*  *°  *"*  forct— a  statement  that 
NATO  had  made  many,  many  times  before. 
I  would  like  to  see  thoie  opportunities  ex- 
plored. If  not.  I  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen.  But  even  after  we've  explored  these 
opportunities  and  assumdng— which  I  do  not 
assume,  that  we  could  get  some  kind  of  dis- 
engagement, then  we  rfeaUy  go  in  for  the 
long  haul  race— the  big  competitive  co- 
existence and  there  it  sdems  to  me.  we  have 
to  catch  up  with  Russia,  in  those  fields  of 
science  and  education  where  at  the  moment 
they  are  ahead.  And  there,  I  Just  want  to 
make  one  brief  remark  based  on  observations 
recently  in  talking  to  the  Soviet  professor* 


and  science  students.  Coming  home.  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  Americans  ptrt  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  price  tag  attached 
to  catching  up  with  Russia  in  science,  and  it 
seems  to  me  from  dealing  with  them,  looking 
at  and  listening  to  Soviet  scientists,  that 
thelp  money — the  compensation  that  they 
get,  how  well  off  they  are  personally  ignt  the 
main  point.  The  main  point  for  them  is  they 
have  the  laboratories  and  the  facilities  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  the  kind  of  work  they 
love  to  do  and  that  this  work  is  valued  in 
their  society. 

Mr.  ScHOEWBROw.  And  they  have  a  status 
to  their  society. 

Mr.  Schorr.  Tes;  It  Is  status — a  sense  of — 
of  role  of  function  which  everybody  values, 
partly  this  is  I  think,  becaiise  science  Is  a 
kind  of  a  holy  word  In  a  Communist  state, 
but  I  think  science  can  be  a  holy  enough 
word  here— even  while  preserving  other 
holy  things. 

Mr.  ScHorrraRTTw.  You'd  say  they  were  pro- 
egghead  In  other  words? 

Mr.  ScHOsm.  Yes,  they  are  pro-egghead. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I've  heard  It  said,  that  part  of 
the  incentive  to  being  a  scientist  in  Russia 
is  the  disincentive  of  being  anything  else  In 
Russia.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ScBORX.  There  Is  some  truth  In  that, 
but  I  dont  think  it  tells  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  MuRROw.  Mr.  Smith,  what  do  you  think 
we  must  do  and  urgently? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well,  I  am  certainly  in  agree- 
ment with  those  who  think  that  our  diplo- 
macy ought  to  b«  much  more  affirmative 
where  it  has  been  negative  and  should  be 
more  supple  where  it's  been  rigid.  In  fact. 
I  dont  think  we're  going  to  keep  our  alliance 
with  us  unless  it  becomes  more  affirmative 
and  supple,  but  having  said  that  I  would 
hke  to  agree  with  Alex  Kendrlck  that  our  top 
priority  has  to  be  making  those  new  weap- 
ons. In  respect  to  getting  a  disarmament 
agreement  I've  covered  almost  every  disarm- 
ament conference  there  has  been  and  I  think 
It's  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  without 
those  weapons.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
thought — can  I  pursue  it  a  UtUe  bit. 

Mr.  MuRROw.  Please  do. 

Mr.  SurrH.  The  thing  that  most  disarma- 
ment talks  run  up  against  and  stop  at  la 
the  fact  that  Rusaia  has  one  bullt-ln  advan- 
tage over  tu.  She — she  can  laun<^  a  aur- 
prlse  attack  on  us  whereas  we  cannot  launch 
a  surprise  attack  on  Russia.  Russia  can  keep 
secret  all  the  mo%-etnent8  it  takes  to  prepare 
a  surprise  attack  but  we  can't.  They  would 
read  about  movements  In  all  our  newspapers 
and  bear  it  on  the  radio  and  poeslbly  see  a 
lltUe  of  It  on  telerislon,  ao  Ifa  very  hard  for 
us  to  do  It.  Now,  any  disarmament  agree- 
ment requires  a  good  degree  of  inspection  of 
each  country  to  make  sure  the  agreement  to 
being  kept,  and  If  Russia  agreed  to  that  ^e 
could  no  longer  launch  these  surprise  at- 
tacks. She  could  lose  her  greatest  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  ScROKs.  If  I  oould  Interrupt  you  for 
one  minute  here.  I  think  as  long  as  we  con- 
centrate on  this  question  of  Inspection,  the 
possibility  of  a  disarmament  agreement  is 
going  to  be  very  sUm  indeed.  The  kind  of 
inspection  we  want  to  a  kind  of  inspection 
that  the  Russians  won't  let  Russians  do  in 
their  own  country  and  with  the  tuderground 
launching  pads  and — and  the  missiles  on 
submarines,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
question  of  inspection  U  gettlxig  a  Mt  out- 
dated. 

Mr.  Mttuow.  Wen,  then,  you  are  saying 
that  there  to  no  real  chance. 

Mr.  ScHORK.  I — what  the  Russians  want  Is 
a  lot  of  things,  which  I  dont  hope  that  we 
will  give  them,  but  I  do  think  the  approach 
to  the  problem  instead  of  an  overall  disarma- 
ment agreement  with  Inspection  to.  Instead 
of  trying  to  dedde  to  avoid  surprise  attacks 
In  a  cUnch.  to  to  try  and  break  out  of  the 
clinch— to  try  to  disengage,  to  try  to— — 


Mr.  BrrsaxiB.  It  takes  two  to  try  to  break 
out  of  a  clinch. 

Mr.  ScHoia.  Tea.  (Bereral  speaking  Bbnul- 
taneously.) 

Mr.  KauacRXK.  Once  you  have  Inspection. 
Dan,  ttow  do  you  know  that  any  agreement 
to  going  to  be  kept? 

Mr.  ScHow.  You  can  start  with  a  partial 
agreement  In  an  area  of  Europe  where  you 
can  inspect,  but  an  overall  disarmament 
agreement  with  inspection  in  Rttssia  is  Just 
unpalatable  to  that  regime  as  long  as  It 
to  Commtmtot  and  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to 
remain  Communist  for  still  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Mmntow.  Lelser,  what — ^what  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  do  as  viewed  from  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  Lnns.  Well.  Ed,  our  European  allies 
emphatically  think  that  we  rtK>uld  start 
to  negotiate  and  start  now.  Their  attitude 
seems  to  be,  dont  Just  stand  there — say 
something.  Well.  If  we're  to  say  anything 
and  find  out  what  the  Russians  real  uiswers 
are.  I  think  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
say  It  quietly  behind  closed  doors,  using  the 
techniques  of  old-fashioned  diplomacy.  I 
think  we've  had  enough  of  summit  meetings, 
beating  of  the  propaganda  drums  and  the 
clinking  of  the  martini  glasses.  I  think 
perhaps  an  example  offers  Itself  In  what 
happened  when  Russia's  Malik  and  America's 
Jessup  got  together  and  settled  the  Berlin 
blockade — aa  agreement  by  the  way  that  has 
stuck 

Mr.  Kkwdsick.  What  do  you  mean  that 
the  Russians  wanted  to  settle  the  B«-lia 
blockade,  how  do  you  know  that  they  realljr 
want  to  engage  In  disengagement? 

Mr.  Leisn.  I  dont.  I  think  we  wont  find 
out  imtll  we  try. 

Mr.  Kbmdhjck.  Well,  they  proposed  It. 
(Several  speaking  simultaneously.) 

Mr.  LcisiB.  We  can  only  find  out  by  nego- 
tiating. 

Mr.  ScHODraaxm.  Alex,  you  used  to  be  in 
Vienna  and  the  Russians  disengaged  from 
Austria. 

Mr.  KsNNUCK.  That's  true. 

Mr.  MuRBOw.  Go  ahead  Ernie. 

Mr.  Lecbbi.  WeU.  I  was  going  to  say.  that 
the — the  technique  of  negotiation  must  be 
the  old-fashioned  diplomatic  kind.  The  sub- 
stance of  negotiation  I  think,  must  start 
modestly.  We  start  small,  we  don't  try  and 
settle  all  the  issues  that  divide  us — perhaps 
wa  take  one  on  disengagen>ent,  a  small  to- 
sue — a  relatively  small  issue,  we  discuss  the 
po6sibillty  of  oMi  withdrawing  our  troops 
or  at  least  oiu-  atomic  weapons  to  the  Rhine 
and  find  out  how  far  the  Soviets  are  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  their  weapons.  I  E\ig- 
gest  that  this  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Riisslans  might  be  willing  to  permit  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  MtTKSOw.  Well,  Winston,  what  do  you 
think  we  must  do  immediately,  what  to  the 
urgent  thing  we  must  accomplish  In  the 
Middle  East — If  we  can? 

Mr.  BuKjjETi.  Ed,  I  think  that  first  priority 
In  the  Middle  East  must  go  to  actiievlng  or  at 
any  rate  trying  to  achieve  a  settlement  of  the 
biggest  single  problem — the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict. There  will  be  profound  lastablllty  in 
the  Middle  East  as  long  as  that  conflict  goes 
on  and  as  long  as  there  to  this  instability 
there  win  be  no  rest  In  the  cold  war  between 
the  Russians  and  ourselves  in  the  area. 

BIr.  Muxsow.  How  do  you  think  it  could  be 
settled? 

Mr.  BuKDirrr.  Wen.  we  cannot  get  ttiat  set- 
tlement certainly  without  doing  some  un- 
popular things.  I  think  it  will  take  time  and 
that  a  year  win  not  be  enough.  But  cer- 
tainly we  will  get  nowhere  if  we  go  on  treat- 
ing thte  as  the  untouchable  problem,  we've 
got  to  make  a  start  and  a  try.  The  end  pur- 
pose of  any  settlement  of  course,  must  be  to 
get  fuu  Arab  recognition  that  Israel  to  here 
to  stay.  But  the  Israelto,  I  think,  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  bear  a  major  respon- 
Bibility  for  the  927.000  Arab  refugees.    They 


hare  to  make  an  uneondlttonal  offer  to  take 
the  refugees  back.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  an  offer  would  cost  Israel  a  great 
deal,  the  refugees — like  other  Arabs  hav» 
ootne  to  reallae — especially  since  the  IsraeU 
invasion  of  Egypt  that  Israel  to  strong  and 
cannot  be  wiped  out.  1  think  ttiat  only  a 
small  portion  of  tawm  even  those  who 
owned  property  In  Palestine  would  want  to 
return  to  Isra^  In  order  to  become  second- 
class  Israeli  citizens.  Most  of  them  wotdd 
probably  accept  compensation  whldi  wlU 
have  to  be  provided  and  would  be  wilUag  to- 
seek  a  new  life  elsewhere. 

Mr.  KsNTMucK.  May  I  ask  you  something? 
Why  dont  the  Arab  States  take  back  the 
Arab  refugees  since  theyYe  the  ones  who 
caused  them  to  be  refugees  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Bttsdett.  Whether  they  caused  them 
to  be  refugees  in  the  first  place,  Alex,  to  a 
matter  of  great  historical  dtepute.  I  tlilnk 
myself,  that  the  Arabs  and  the  leraeU's  share 
a  responsibility  there.  They  do  not  take 
them  back  for  a  political  reason.  Namely, 
to  perpetuate  their  grievances  against  Israel 
and  thereby  to  perpetuate  their  argument 
against  them. 

Mr.  BcHOEKBRTTw.  AH  right  Wlnson.  why 
dont  these  Arab  States  use  some  of  their 
Mlllons  and  billions  of  dollars  of  oU  money  to 
do  something  about  taking  care  of  Arab 
refugees?  Why  does  Israel  have  to  put  up 
all  the  money? 

Mr.  Burdett.  Well,  it's  true  that  King  Baud 
to  a  bilUonalre.  but  he's  a  broke  billlonaliv. 
He's  always  running  out  of  funds. 

Mr.  SCHOUfBRxm.  You  should  be  so  broke. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Busonrr.  But  I  think  secondly  aa  part 
of  a  general  settlement,  Israel  must  give  up 
land — not  a  great  deal  of  land,  but  enough 
to  return  to  Arab  rule  the  Arab  vUlages  and 
farms  along  the  borders  and  also  to  end  the 
absiuxlity  of  Arab  communities  l>elng  q>Ut 
down  the  middle  by  a  demarcation  line. 

Mr.  MuRRow.  Dont  you  think  that  any 
Israeli  Government  that  aco^ted  that  pro- 
posal would  be  out  of  office  in  24  hours? 

Mr.  Burdett.  No;  1  believe  the  oiHXisite, 
Ed.  I  t>eUeve  that  such  territorial  conces- 
sions are  a  political  necessity.  I  believe 
that  no  Arab  Government  could  risk  a  set- 
tlement that  did  not  involve  such  conces- 
sions. I  believe  that  an  Israeli  Government 
could.  There  would  be  a  crtoto  In  Israel, 
the  government  might  fall,  but  I  dont  be- 
Qeve  that  thto  would  affect  the  ultimate 
stability  of  government  Itself  in  Israel, 
whereas,  I  believe  it  wovtld  follow — ^It  would 
lead  to  a — a  series  of  breakdowns  In  the 
Arab  States. 

Mr.  KEifimicK.  Well,  Winston,  you're  say- 
ing— you're  saying  the  same  thing  that  Dan 
says,  that  It  only  takes  one  to  unclinch. 

Mr.  Bttrdett.  There  to  a  difference — there 
to  a  great  difference.  Ah,  the  Arabs  are  ask- 
ing various  things  of  the  Israeli's,  varloxis 
relatively  sman  practical  concessions.  I 
think  they  would  settle.  For  Israel  to  ask- 
ing only  one  thing  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
to,  peace  on  her  borders  and  full  Arab  rec- 
ognition. Thto,  she  would  have  to  get  oxit  of 
any  settlement.  She  could  not  be  asked  to 
make  these  sacrifices  in  order  to  get  an  im- 
permanent settlement  and  in  order  for  thto 
settlement  to  be  accepted  as  permanent, 
there  would  have  to  be  absolute  guarantlea 
of  Arab-Israeli  borders.  In  the  first  instance 
by  the  United  States  and  certainly  also  by 
the  United  Nations.  Now,  I  dont  wish  to 
Imply,  I  think  It  would  be  absurd  and  dto- 
honest  to  Imply  that  there  are  no  poUtlcal 
risks  Involved  in  seeking  a  settlement  of  thto 
kind.  I  think  there  are  risks,  there  are  great 
risks,  for  example,  badly  handled,  thto  whole 
project  could  set  off  new  dissensions  among 
the  Arab  States,  eadi  of  which  Is  only  too 
ready  to  Jump  on  its  neighbor  with  accusa- 
tions of  sellout  to  Israel.  I  think  atoo,  that 
there  would  be  stiff  resistance  and  possibly 
serious  political  repercuaatona  In  Zrael  itself. 
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I  think  though,  that  Israel  ootild  stand  up 
to  thoee  repercussions,  and  the  essential  po- 
litical fact  here,  is  that  the  United  States  is 
tha  only  country  in  a  position  to  bring  pres- 
sure and  to  Induce  the  Israeli's  to  give  up 
some  oX  their  fixed  old  emotional  positions. 

Mr.  MuBBOW.  Of  course,  the  Ru^ians  are 
alco  in  a  position  to  encourage  the  Arabs  in 
their  ambition  to  wipe  Israel  off  the  map. 

Mr.  BuROXTT.  This  Is  true,  and  all  the 
more  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
try  to  meet  this  problem  before  the  Russians 
try  to  exploit  It. 

Mr.  MnsRow.  Mr.  Kallscher.  what  do  you 
think  we  should  do  in  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Kalisches.  Well,  we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  think  is  a  thousand  times 
harder  than  the  crash  missiles  program. 
We've  got  to  revamp  our  thinking  entirely 
In  regard  to  about  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion, nuybe  more,  the  semlcolonial  and 
colonial  and  former  colonial  peoples.  While 
we're  staring  hypnotized  at  Russia  across 
Western  Europe,  we're  being  outflanked  in 
Asia,  in  Africa,  even  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Now,  the  present  Afro-Asian  Conference  is  a 
sort  of  thing  that  points  this  up.  The  In- 
donesians have  a  dispute  with  the  Dutch. 
They  asked  us  to  mediate — we  refxised,  now, 
they're  getting  the  sort  of  support  that  they 
want  from  the  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  SCHOBB.  Not  yet.  They  Just  asked 
for  it. 

Mr.  Kauschzb.  Well,  they've  asked  for  it. 
but  you — well,  they've  gotten  moral  support 
and  this  is  exactly  what  President  Sukarno 
said  to  a  visiting  Congressman  in  Jakarta 
(interrupted).  No.  but  President  Sukarno 
asked  our  Congressman  Saund,  he  said,  "I 
don't  Just  want  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  I  want  American  political  aid." 
and  that,  is  what  he  is  getting  from  the 
Communist  countries.  We've  also  got  to  do 
something  else.  We've  also  got  to  admit 
that  our  China  policy  is  bankrupt.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  general  in  the  Pentagon 
.  who  honestly  believes  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  a  China  mandarin's  chance  of  fighting 
his  way  back  to  the  mainland  or  that  he'd 
be  able  to  remain  on  Formosa  unless  we 
kept  him  there.  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
diplomat  in  the  Far  East  that  thinks  that 
our  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  in  7  years  of 
economic  sanctions  is  going  to  bring  down 
the  Communist  government.  I  think  we've 
got  to  admit  that  we've  got  to  do  what 
our  major  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
admitted  and  do — and  that  is,  recognize  the 
Peking  regime  for  what  It  Is — the  tm- 
friendly,  but  existing  government  of  main- 
land China.  We  should  recognize  the 
Chiang  regime  for  what  it  is,  the  friendly 
and  existing  government  of  Formosa,  and 
then  I  think,  possibly  we  might  try  some- 
thing rather  unorthodox  like  offering  farm 
products  aid  to  Red  China  the  next  time 
there  Is  flood  or  famine.  They — if  they 
accepted,  It  would  mean  that  Russia  could 
not  or  would  not  help.  If  they  refused,  It 
would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  explain 
this  to  their  own  people.  In  either  case, 
we'd  get  out  from  behind  this  wall  we're 
building  around  China  which  is  really  a  wall 
we're  building  around  ourselves. 

Mr.  MxTRBow.  Schoenbrun,  what  do  you 
think  is  urgent  to  be  accomplished? 

Mr.  ScHOENBBUN.  Well,  I  think  we  might 
begin  by  trying  to  correct  those  false  habits 
of  thought  that  the  President  talked  about. 
If  our  free  system  is  not  inherently  stronger 
than  the  Communist  system,  then  it  follows 
logically  that  we  must  work  harder,  pay  more 
taxes,  and  have  more  respect  for  learning. 
I  think  too.  we  should  give  up  some  of  oxir 
own  self-deluding  myths,  for  example,  the 
illusion  that  Russia  is  going  to  come  un- 
stuffed  because  of  internal  pressures.  Dan 
Schorr  has  told  us  that  Russia  is  likely  to 
evolve,  but  no  revolution  In  sight.  If  that's 
so,  we've  got  to  start  living  with  the  Idea 
that  Russia  is  going  to  be  around  for  a  very 
long  time,  that  the  competition  is  not  going 


to  end,  it's  going  to  gro^  more  Intense.  I 
think  that's  why  our  alllei  have  asked  us  to 
negotiate.  Not  necessarily  a  global  settle- 
ment, Ed,  personally,  I  qon't  believe  that 
disarmament  can  b«  brought  about  over 
night.  I  am  more  incliqed  to  agree  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  said  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  have  a  series  of  disentangle- 
ments  at  the  pressure  poitits,  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  middle  Europe,  inj  any  specific  area 
or  on  any  specific  issue,  where  we  can  seek 
the  chances  of  agreements  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels.  And,  finally,  Ed,  if  I 
may  say  so  very  briefiy,  1  think  we've  got 
to  be  true  to  our  own  ffiith.  We  cannot 
support  colonial  powers  v^thout  weakening 
the  moral  posture  of  whal  we  call  the  Free 
World.  And,  when  Mr.  Dul  es  tells  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  he  did  rece  itly,  that  our  ties 
of  friendship  with  Spain  a  e  symbolic  of  the 
links  in  the  Free  World,  I  tl  link  he's  misusing 
the  words  "free  world."  L  !t  us  by  all  means 
have  alliances  with  Spain  and  with  Yugo- 
slavia, let's  admit,  howev  sr,  that  they  are 
alliances  of  mutual  sell  -interest — not  of 
mutual  ideology,  let's  not  misabuse  and  abuse 
that  precious  word,  "fre«dom."  President 
Eisenhower  said  that  this  1$  a  time  for  great- 
ness. I  would  suggest  it  Is  also  a  time  for 
facing  up  to  the  full  trut  i. 

Mr.  MxjRBOw.  Eric  Sevaieid,  what  do  you 
think  we  mvist  do? 

Mr.  Sevareu).  Well,  Ed,  to  put  It  very 
briefly,  I  am  assuming  thai  a  control  of  space 
over  this — I  am  assumini ;  that  the  world 
leadership  and  the  very  f\  ndamental  scien- 
tific revolution  is  at  stakii — a  revolution  is 
going  to  change  man's  life  enormously. 
Therefore,  I  believe,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  we  have  to  try  to  go  all  out. 
I  think  there  will  have  t>  be,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  some  Government  hand  di- 
rectly on  the  economy.  I  ;hink  we  must  get 
some  better  control  of  our  dwindling  natural 
resources,  some  better  control  of  our  rather 
scattered  and  somewhat  nlsused  scientists 
and  engineers.  Surely,  w(  "ve  got  to  get  at 
this  shockingly  delayed  p-oblem  of  an  ob- 
solescent educational  system.  We  may  even 
need  a  bigger  army  for  r»ore  flexible  mili- 
tary policy  around  the  v  orld.  If  all  this 
means  higher  taxes,  then  bo  be  It.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  rather  be  broke  than 
dead,  though  sometimes  '  the  Government 
seems  to  have  some  doubti  about  it. 

Mr.  MtTRROw.  Well,  gentlemen,  would  any 
of  you  like  to  sum  up  this  discussion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Would  you' 

Mr.  MuRROw.  Well.  Ill  ti  y  and.  If  you  have 
disagreement  at  any  poijit,  by  all  means 
speak  up. 

It  seems  to  me  there  t  re  certain  things 
upon  which  you  gentlen  en  are  in  com- 
plete agreement.  First  of  all,  you  all  agree 
that  our  lack  of  leadership  is  showing.  That 
some  of  our  illusions  have  been  shattered 
and  that  many  of  our  alliei  have  become  dis- 
illusioned. You  agree  tha'  our  allies  are  de- 
termined (1)  to  talk  with  the  Russians,  and 
(2)  perhaps  to  do  buslaess  with  them. 
That  they  are  not  lmpre«ed  with  our  be- 
lief, widely  held,  that  he  Russians  are 
going  to  collapse  from  ntemal  pressure. 
You  also  appear  to  believe  that  if  we  persist 
in  our  self-righteous,  inflexible  poUcy, 
matching  bomb  with  bonb,  missile  with 
missile,  threat  with  threat,  that  then,  within 
measurable  course,  we  in  this  country  may 
find  oiirselves  merely  a  great  continental 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Kamchatka  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  either  united  against  us  or 
wholly  indifferent  to  oiij-  fate.  It  seems 
that  you  also  agree  that  we  must  somehow 
disenthrall  ourselves  and  learn  not  only  to 
think  anew,  but  act  anew,  and  I  have 
also  the  Impression  that  j  none  of  you  be- 
lieve that  death  in  defense  of  a  balanced 
budget  is  a  proper  way  fot  free  men  to  die. 
You  all  seem  to  feel  that  tl>e  President  posed 
the  question  properly  in  P^ia  when  he  said. 
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"What  will  wo  pay  in  rreedom  for  freedom?" 
but  that  he  has  not  yi  !t  made  much  progress 
in    answering    that    ([uestion.    You've    cast 


a  rather  ominous  bal- 


ance  sheet;  yet  some  bow  I  find  yoiu-  dis- 
course rather  optlmisilc.  None  of  you  sug- 
gests that  humans,  having  devised  a  method 
of  destroying  humanity  will  now  proceed  to 
use  it.  None  of  you  mention  the  phrase 
"preventive  war."  Sev»-al  of  you  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  free  wcrld  is  richly  endowed 
with  men,  metal,  mac  lines,  and  money,  and 
that  what  is  requirec  is  a  call  to  sacrifice, 
which,  according  to  Sevareid,  would  be' 
promptly  am;wered  ly  the  people  in  this 
country.  Dan  Schorr  certainly  made  it 
abundantly  clear  thrt  the  Russians  have 
their  own  problems  frequently  well  con- 
cealed, but  they  are  cortainly  not  0  feet  tall. 
l^ost  of  you,  I  have  the  feeling,  although 
you  didn't  say  it,  hav  i  rather  the  sense  that 
this  is  the  b9st  of  all  possible  times  to  be 
alive,  because  never  I  lefore  have  the  stakes 
been  so  high.  Never  1  tef ore  have  the  actions 
and  decisions  of  this  country  been  so  Im- 
portant. And  I  thirk  you  also — most  of 
you— had  the  feeling  that  if  we  spend  too 
much  time  debating  tJ  le  past  we  may  lose  the 
future. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  and 
good  health  and  gool  news.  Good  night 
and  good  luck. 

Project  ON  1958 


Annoxtncxb.  As  we 


approach  the  close  cl 


the  midcentury's  most  pregnant  year — a  year 
that  has  seen  man  1  3|  ;ln  to  move  out  of  the 
confines  of  his  world— fNBC  News,  mindful  of 
the  extraordinary  significance  of  recent 
events,  calls  together,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  its  news  correspondents  from 
abroad  and  here  at  lome  to  bring  you — 
against  the  reflection  of  1957 — their  Projec- 
tion 1958. 

First,  twice  a  Peabody  Award  winner  for 
news:  Chet  Huntley. 

Mr.     Huntley.  Gooo 


evening.  Perhaps 
never  before  at  the  d^wn  of  a  new  year  has 
there  been  such  an  ^rgent  need  to  know: 
What  are  the  basic  facts  of  today  that  may 
help  shape  our  tomortows?  What  appear  to 
be  the  trends  in  the  ihaklng?  What  deduc- 
tions, founded  on  itrained  observations, 
might  with  reason  b4  called  projections  of 
the  year  ahead?  WelI,JNBC  News  asked  these 
questions  of  its  full  roster  of  correspond- 
ents— 300  alert  newsmen  reporting  to  the 
network  from  75  countries  abroad  and  here  at 
home,  embracing  the  entire  globe.  We  wish 
it  were  possible  to  bfing  all  of  these  men 
back,  and  have  them  bit  and  chat  with  you 
Informally  in  your  livlfag  room.  Since  that's 
obviously  impractical,  we  have  sought  to  do 
the  next  best  thing. 

From  their  poets  iri  distant  news  centers 
of  the  world  and  heip  in  this  country,  we 
have  brought  together  12  key  correspondents 
reporting  on  the  most  sensitive  areas  In  the 
news  today.  They  will  answer  questions  thst 
perhaps  you  yourself  i  might  like  to  put  to 
them. 

And  as  with  any  gjuests  who  enter  your 
home,  their  opinions  tnay  be  different  from 
your  own.  But  there  [is,  of  course,  no  obli- 
gation to  agree  with  them.  The  hope  Is  that 
the  facts  they  report  will  help  you  make  up 
your  own  mind.  [ 

Now,  most  of  these  newsmen  are  familiar 
to  most  of  you — their  voices,  if  not  their 
faces.  I 

Prom  his  base  in  Loi^on,  where  he  is  NBC's 
senior  European  correjspondent,  author  and 
longtime  news  observer  in  many  capitals  of 
the  world — Joseph  C.  Barsch. 

Here  from  Moscow,  tlo  which  he  went  after 
covering  the  Korean  war  for  NBC  News- 
Irving  R.  Levlne. 

Prom  Paris,  where  le  once  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,   and   for   20   years   a   member  of 


NBC'S  news-gathering 


the  head  of  our  Paris  lureau — Leif  Eld. 


staff  in  Wa«hlngton. 
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Prom  Vienn*,  representing  MBC  Mews  In 
Eastern  Europe,  NBC's  former  Whit*  House 
correspondent — ^Prank  Bourgholtcer. 

Next,  from  Egypt,  the  yotugest  member 
of  the  NBC  foreign  news  staff,  yet  a  Teteran 
of  the  Sues  crisis — Welles  Hangen,  NBO  In 
Cairo. 

From  his  headquarters  in  Rome,  to  which 
he  went  after  years  In  London,  NBCs  cor- 
respondent in  the  Mediterranean  area — Ed- 
win Newman. 

And  from  Tokyo,  the  one  who  traveled 
the  farthest  to  get  here,  former  editor  and 
publisher  in  the  Far  East.  NBC's  James 
Robinson. 

Now  to  our  domestic  staff.  Prom  Wash- 
ington, my  NBC  News  and  1950  conventions 
and  election  partner,  David  Brlnkley,  Good 
evening.  David. 

Mr.  BRiinu.KT.  Good  evening,  Chet. 

Mr.  HtTNTLrr.  Next,  one  whose  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  news  from  Washington  has 
often  won  him  distinction,  now  editor  of 
NBC's  Sunday  afternoon  interview  program. 
Look  Here — Martin  Agronsky. 

From  Washington,  too,  the  network's 
former  World  War  11  Pacific  correspondent, 
and  once  head  of  NBC's  news  bureaus  in 
Paris  and  Germany — ^Robert  McCormlck. 

And  from  NBC  in  Chicago,  the  newsman 
whose  reports  from  Little  Rock  gained  na- 
tional distinction — John  Chancellor. 

Well,  gentlemen,  suppose  we  turn  ovar  at- 
tention to  the  major  event  of  1957,  the  first 
launching  of  a  satellite  into  space  by  the 
Russians,  which  permeates  every  aspect  of 
our  national  and  International  existence. 
Joe,  suppose  you  bring  its  Implication  Into 
focus. 

"magimot  ijne~ 

Mr.  Harsch.  I'll  try,  Chet.  May  I  start  by 
submitting  to  you  that  the  year  1957  will 
have  to  go  down  as  the  second  since  the  last 
war  in  which  our  pride  was  humbled,  our 
complacency  checked,  and  our  estimate  of 
the  outside  world  corrected.  The  other  bad 
year  was  1949.  We  had  entered  It,  If  you 
remember,  complacent — again — behind  the 
"Maginot  line"  of  oxir  monopoly  in  atomic 
weapons.  And  that  summer  communism 
captured  China,  and  Russia  got  her  first 
atomic  bomb. 

During  this  year  of  1957,  this  story  was 
in  large  measure  repeated.  We  entered  the 
year  complacent  behind  our  new  "Maginot 
line"  of  presxuned  superiority  In  technical 
skill.  This,  we  told  ourselves  comfortably, 
was  the  American  century.  And  then  first 
one  and  then  a  second  sputnik  began  cir- 
cling methodically  over  oxir  heads — and  we 
tried  quickly  to  match  it  with  our  own. 
We  sent  up  Vanguard,  and  it  fizzled.  We 
had  been  beaten  in  the  area  where  we  were 
supposed  to  be  strongest. 

The  laughter  In  Russia  was  raucous  and 
triumphant.  Among  our  allies  it  was  muf- 
fled by  anxiety,  sympathy,  and  shared  em- 
barrassment. But  the  whole  world  laughed 
or  grinned.  We — the  mighty,  the  omnis- 
cient, the  all-confident — had  been  himibled. 
Psychologically.  It  was  another  Pearl  Har- 
bor. It  challenges  the  adequacy  of  our 
military  preparedness,  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  our  foreign  policy.  It  challenges 
our  capacity  to  estimate  our  opponent  ac- 
curately. It  leaves  us  facing  the  question. 
Chet.  whether  we  have  the  will,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  maturity  to  recover  from  the  year 
1957— at  least  as  well  as  we  did.  in  fact, 
recover  from  the  year  1949. 


AMB  BBAT.TKM 

Mr.  HuifTLBT.  Well,  Joe,  you've  stated  the 
basic  theme  of  what  I  should  think  would 
be  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  and 
against  which  it's  likely  to  develop.  First, 
and  most  important,  of  course,  are  sputnik's 
miUtary  ImpUcations.  Now,  Irving,  do  the 
Russians  themselves  see  any  changes  in  their 
military  poelUon? 


Mr.  Lsvurs.  WeU.  carUinly,  Ohet,  Russia's 
leaders  reallae  It  takes  more  than  two  sput- 
niks to  tip  the  military  balance  of  power. 
Shortly  before  I  left  Moscow,  Premier  Bul- 
ganin  told  me  and  other  correspondents  at 
an  Embassy  party  that  now  it's  America's 
turn  to  put  up  a  satellite.  This  seems  to 
recognize  that  before  long  the  United  States 
can  be  expected  to  develop  a  dependable 
ft>cket.  Russia's  leaders  are  realists — they 
know  that  their  monopoly  on  InterconM- 
nental-balllstlc  missiles  wUl  acquire  a  deci- 
sive miUtary  significance  only  when  they 
have  a  stockpile.  UntU  that  grim  day,  Amer- 
ica will  be  able  to  devastate  Russia  from  its 
overseas  bases,  and  by  the  time  Russia  does 
acquire  a  military  stockpile  of  missiles  the 
United  States  should  have  its  own  rocket 
arsenal — at  least  let's  hope  so.  Soviet  propa- 
ganda ignores  this  possibility  and  Is  sputnik- 
boasting  in  order  to  try  to  inject  futility 
into  the  American  alliance  and,  most  of  all. 
to  try  to  convince  Russians  that  only  com- 
munism can  produce  sputniks. 

Well — many  Russians  are  convinced.  But 
other  ordinary  Russians  with  whom  I've 
spoken  see  other  problems  on  the  ground- 
such  as  the  housing  shortage,  which  is  so 
severe  that  sometimes  as  many  as  six  people 
in  a  family  live  in  a  single  room.  Of  course, 
Russians  are  proud  of  the  accomplishment. 
But  on  the  day  that  the  first  sputnik  was 
launched,  I  saw  very  few  Russians  gazing 
Into  the  sky,  while  there  was  a  great  crowd 
of  Russians  in  front  of  my  hotel  staring  with 
great  envy  at  an  American  Ford.  Well,  I 
know  one  Russian  who  laughs  every  time  he 
reads  of  talk  of  Soviet  space  travel  to  places 
like  Venus.  He  knows  that  he  Isn't  permitted 
to  travel  even  to  Vienna. 

And  then  there's  another  Russian,  Chet, 
who  told  me  this  story.  It  seems  that  when 
the  beep-beep  of  the  Soviet  sputnik  was 
decoded  it  was  found  to  be  crying,  "I'll  burn 
up  and  111  break  up  but  I  wont  come  back 
to  Russia." 

BEEP-BEEP 

Mr.  HuNTLKT.  Well,  that  brings  us  to  the 
next  question,  namely.  What  Is  that  beep- 
beep  saying  to  our  military  men,  David? 

Mr.  Bbinklxt.  Well,  of  course,  our  first 
response  is  to  spend  more  time  and  money 
on  our  own  weapons.  This  is  the  obvious 
and  natural  resp>onse,  growing  out  of  the  In- 
stinct for  survival.  There  Is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  we'll  get  the  weapons.  They'll  be  late 
but  they'll  be  here  because  they  have  to  be. 
That's  oui  first  resix>nse.  and  the  easy  one, 
because  all  it  takes  Is  time  and  money.  The 
second  one  is  more  difficult.  We  learned  in 
1957  that  while  we  are  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  we  are  not  necessarily  the 
brainiest.  President  Elsenhower,  in  Paris, 
said  that  while  our  free-enterprise  system  Is 
fine,  it  does  not  neceseartly  come  In,  every 
time,  first  with  the  best.  Well,  we  may  not 
like  to  believe  that,  but  there  Is  no  arguing 
with  the  Russian  sclentlfic-lnteilectiial 
achievement  that  we  cannot  match. 

Sputnik  Is  both  a  work  of  mechanics  and 
of  a  high  order  of  intellect.  Mechanics  we 
have  in  plenty.  On  intellect  we  have  not 
enough  and  we  dont  think  highly  enough  of 
what  we  do  have.  So  in  1957  we  were  shown 
that  we  need  more  money.  And  in  1957  and 
later  we  will  be  forced  to  realize  that  we  will 
need  all  of  the  brainpower  we  can  find  and 
all  the  education  we  can  get — and  a  new 
national  respect  for  the  intellectual,  regard- 
lees  of  what  his  personal  inconte  may  be. 
Tlie  first  response,  again,  le  easy.  But  the 
second  Is  not  because  it  requires  us  to  look 
at  ourselves  critically  and  to  see  if  we  have 
not  spent  too  many  years  putting  the  wrong 
values  on  the  wrong  things. 

WBAT  It   WnX  COST 

Mr.  Hmmxr.  There's  certainly  no  ques- 
tion about  our  being  concerned.  David.  But 
to  do  what  everyone  Is  demanding  that  we  do 
Is  going  to  cost  money  and  it  Is  going  to  seri- 


ously affect  the  size  and  breakdown  at  our 
national  budget,  and  the  status  of  our  own 
pooketbooks. 

Mr.  BBOncurr.  I  certainly  think  so.  Chet. 

Mr.  HuHTLKT.  WeU.  Bob.  you're  been 
watching  the  economic  aspects  of  all  ihif. 
Just  how  astronomic  will  it  go? 

Mr.  McCoBMicK.  Chet.  I  dont  think  there 
Is  any  way  in  the  world  we  could  possibly 
meet  all  the  money  demands  that  have  been 
stirred  up  by  sputnik.  Just  consider  a  mo- 
ment. The  National  Education  Association 
has  come  out  with  a  program  that  would  cost 
$5  billion  a  year  after  6  years.  The  program 
for  atomic  bomb  shelters  is  figured  to  cost 
$20  billion.  Then  the  supersecret  Oatth- 
er  report,  we  now  learn,  has  essential  recom- 
mendations that  they  figure  will  cost  $8 
billion — and  probably  much  more,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Then,  there's  the  question  of 
training  scientists — and  more  and  better  lab- 
oratories— and  more  experimental  mis8lle&— 
and  nuclear  submarines — and  everything  else 
you  can  think  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no- 
body knows  what,  really,  they  cost.  But  one 
Washington  guess  is.  It  might  be  t50  blll'on 
a  year.  Now.  $50  billion  plus  the  $72  bUllon 
we're  spending  now  come  out  to  $123  billion, 
that's  almost  half  of  the  public  debt  that 
we'd  be  spending  every  12  months.  Now.  ob- 
viously, some  or  many  of  these  requests  are 
going  to  be  refused.  But  it's  almost  cerUin 
we  wont  have  a  "feelable"  tax  cut  next  year. 
We  might  even  get  a  Federal  sales  tax.  And 
austerity  is  not  the  answer;  austerity  may  be 
a  result  but  austerity  by  Itself  cannot  save 
money  or  make  money — and  m-Dney  la  what 
we  need  if  we're  going  to  stay  in  bxxslness. 

Mr.  HuirrLET.  WeU,  so  much  then  for 
United  8  bates  reaction  brought  on  by  the 
Soviet  penetration  of  outer  space.  But  what 
about  its  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Now.  you  fellows  from  overseas  have  perron- 
ally  noted  these  developments  on  the  scene. 
Suppose  we  start  with  a  report  from  FVance. 
Lell? 

OLD   STOHT   POB   FBANCX 

Mr.  Em.  WeU,  Chet,  there  certainly  was  no 
panic  In  France.  You  know,  the  Frenchman 
has  lived  with  threats  and  aggression  for  a 
long,  long  time — three  invasions  in  less  than 
a  century.  He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  us  for 
being  panicked  Into  a  miserable  Vanguard 
failure.  But  the  Frenchman  also  spotted 
someUilng  new.  For  the  first  time  the 
United  States,  lUelf,  Is  definitely  front  line, 
and  the  Russians  need  not  follow  that  bloody 
country's  old  path  throxigh  Europe  to  get  at 
their  principal  enemy.  Now.  or  In  the  future. 
Soviet  missiles  can  arch  over  Bxirope  on  their 
way  to  America  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
we  need  Europe  more  than  Europe  needs  us. 

I've  had  this  spelled  out  very  carefully 
by  men  at  the  Qual  d'Orsay.  But  I'm  con- 
vinced that  was  French  bargaining.  Tva 
heard  no  suggestion  of  French  neutralism, 
but  they  have  some  bones  to  pick  with  us— 
old  bones — and  they  know  that  we  need 
France  for  the  key  to  the  defense  of  Bmope. 
They  know  we  need  missile  launching  ramps 
in  France  and  they'U  agree — but  for  a  price: 
mUitary,  political  and  probably  economic. 

Mr.  HuMTLXT.  Leif,  we  could  probably  do 
worse  than  remember  that  one  line — ^Ftancs 
will  have  some  old  bones  to  pick  with  us. 
Frank,  Eastern  Europe  is  yovu*  beat.  How 
have  the  sateUite  nations  responded  to 
sputnik? 

Mr.  BotmoROLiBCB.  First,  thers  are  tbe 
peoi^e,  Chet.  I've  talked  to  lots  of  them. 
In  Warsaw,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  friend 
said  to  me :  "Ignore  it,  because  we  dont  count 
on  a  war.  If  war  comes,  we  will  be  destroyed. 
So  we  Just  don't  admit  the  possibiUty.'> 

spunrnc  zs  snmroTR 
But  I  think  most  people  in  Eastern  Europe 
do  feel  that  now  is  certainly  not  a  Ume  to 
deny  the  Russians  no  matter  irtuit  they  may 
ask.  Now,  miUtarlly.  the  PoUsh  Oovsrunent, 
Joined  by  th*  Ciscbia  Mkd  iMtckad  by  tbs 
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oth«ri,  U  pvuOidng  •  plan  lor  •  ncnatocnio 
arms  area  In  oentgal  Surape.    Tbls  1«  reallj 

a  proposal  to  keep  the  lead  in  tba  ICBM's 
tbat  tlw  Ruaslaii*  bave  by  denying  iu  the 
baMS  for  Intwmedlate-raage  mlssllee. 
There'i  one  other  problem — that  of  whether 
the  Russians  can  rely  on  the  eatelUte  armlea. 
I  think  In  1956  they  can  rely  on  them  nnich 
more  than  U  sputnik  had  been  American. 

Mr.  HmrruET.  We  will  get  back  to  you  in  a 
moment.  Prank.  Now,  Welles  Hangen.  did 
you  find  that  sputnik  had  any  Important 
repercussions  in  the  Middle  East? 

Mr.  HAifGKir.  Sputnik  caught  the  eye — and 
the  Imagination — of  many  Middle  Basterners. 
They've  been  scanning  the  heavens  for  a  long 
time  looking  for  signs  of  who's  winning  the 
cold  war.  Many  of  them  said:  "This  is  it. 
The  West  isnt  all  powerful.  Russia,  occe  as 
backward  as  we  are  today,  is  now  in  the  lead." 
And  you  know  how  Arabs  are  impressed  by 
strength.  To  them  sputnik  is  strength. 
Nasser  and  the  Communists,  of  course,  made 
the  most  of  it  in  their  propaganda  to  exalt 
Moscow  and  ridicule  America.  But  even  pro- 
Western  Arabs  are  asking  nowadays:  How  can 
the  Baghdad  Pact  stop  Russia  with  Russian 
moons  hurtling  over  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries in  a  few  seconds.  What  use  is  it  for 
America  to  give  recollless  rifles  to  Jordan  and 
Jeeps  to  Lebanon  when  a  warlike  sputnik  can 
annihilate  Jerusalem  and  Beirut?  Many  of 
them  think  that's  a  symbol  of  the  decline  of 
the  West  in  their  region :  Britain  and  France 
pulling  out.  Russia  offering  aid  to  Its  Afro- 
Asian  brothers  in  Cairo,  earthbound  America 
trying  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  HtTNTLET.  What  you  say  was  an  there 
this  past  week  in  Cairo  at  the  Afro-Asian 
Conference.  What  about  the  reactions  you 
observed  In  the  Far  East,  Jim  Robinson? 

NEUTRALISM   LOOKS   GOOD 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well.  Initially,  Chet,  sput- 
nik gave  most  Asians  a  big  laugh.  But  now 
these  countries  are  weighing  future  policies 
based  around  those  things  in  the  sky.  It's 
not  that  the  Soviet  Union's  reputation  has 
been  enhanced  so  much  as  that  neutralism 
has  never  looked  so  good  to  so  many  people. 
Japan  is  the  key  of  o\ir  defense  structure  in 
the  Far  East.  United  States  Intelligence  In 
Tokyo  has  told  me  that  we  no  longer  can  de- 
pend on  Japan  in  case  of  a  war.  And  the 
other  day  in  Thailand,  one  of  the  policy- 
makers there  said:  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  you 
can't  count  on  us."  Sputnik  is  responsible 
for  this  trend  of  Asian  nations  stepping  off 
the  United  States  bandwagon. 

Mr.  Httwtlet.  How  do  they  respond  to 
sputnik  in  yotir  area,  Ed  Newman? 

Mr.  Newman.  Chet.  I'm  that  happy  singing 
fellow  who  knows  that  in  a  couple  of  places 
sputnik  made  no  difference  at  all.  One  is 
Israel,  which  still  wants  any  protection  the 
United  States  may  offer.  The  other  is  Tur- 
key. The  Turks  live  much  too  close  to  Rtis- 
sla  to  worry  about  things  that  travel  for 
thousands  of  miles  before  they  hit.  But  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  the  difference  sputnik 
did  make,  it  seems  to  me  that  maybe  the 
biggest  was  this:  It  foreshadowed  the  day 
President  Elsenhower's  open-skies  proposal 
will  take  effect  without  any  legislative  or 
executive  action  by  any  government. 

We — and  the  Russians — ^will  be  sending  up 
satellitee  equipped  with  cameras  and  they'll 
photograph  everything  imaginable,  and  you 
can  see  what  the  effects  will  be  on  types 
of  weapons  produced,  and  where  they're  sited 
and  how  they  are  camouflaged,  and  so  on. 
It's  a  curious  development,  I  think.  The 
West  wants  disarmament  with  inspection. 
Russia  argues  for  disarmament  without  In- 
sp  action.  What  we're  going  to  have  Is  in- 
spection without  disarmament. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Well.  Ed.  it  seems  to  me 
you've  rather  adroitly  taken  us  from  a  con- 
cern with  armament  to  a  concern  with  dis- 
armament, only  a  few  weeks  ago  as  hot  a 
subject.  I  suppose,  as  there  was  on  the  inter- 
national agenda.    What  happened,  Joe? 
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LONO-4ANCX  nottKXTS 

Mr.  Rabsch.  Well,  Chet,  the  sputnik  has 
certainly  completely  changed  the  disarma- 
ment problem  for  1958.  The  rockets  that 
launched  the  sputniks  wete  long  in  range. 
Itie  Russians  claim  they  were  interconti- 
nental. The  long,  long  disarmament  talks  in 
Ix>ndon  last  summer  all  hfd  as  their  main 
purpose  an  attempt  to  freeee  the  arms  rac^ 
before  we  and  the  Russians  moved  into  the 
age  of  the  long-range  missiles.  It's  too  late 
to  freeze  it  because  we're  ttifere  now.  So  the 
experts  have  had  to  start  all  over  again  and 
try  to  figure  out  new  formwlas  for  limiting 
the  costs  and  the  dangers  of*  the  arms  race. 

If  there  are  more  talks  iii  1958  under  the 
label  of  disarmament,  of  course,  It  will  be  a 
misnomer.  They'll  serve — jthey  can  only 
serve — as  a  sort  of  vehicle  for  diplomatic 
exchanges.  Real  disarmarfient  still  lies 
down  at  the  end — the  far  etd — of  the  rain- 
bow, j 

TIELD   DAT   FOE    ^RZSS 

Mr.  Htjntlet.  Well,  no  dt)ubt  here  about 
this  conclusion,  sad  as  It  xnatf  be.  Now,  let's 
move  from  sputnik's  impi  ct  on  our  de- 
fense to  Its  effects  on  ouj 
Here.  too.  abroad,  the  papei 
Joying  a   field   day  at   the 

United   States — as  we   can      . . 

foreign  cartoons  brought  hRck  by  you  tel 
lows.  In  the  arms  race  pictured  by  the 
London  Dally  Express  you'll  :note  the  Ameri- 
can flag  Is  on  the  wheel  eiialr.  A  Vienna 
Communist  paper  takes  aTcrack  at  disor- 
ganized NATO  at  sea  wll^  the  sardonic 
conunent,  "Splendid  progrei 
nation  of  the  common  el 
cartoonist  sees  Dulles  as  a  1\ 

seeking  to  entice  the  leadei,    _.   . 

East,  while  the  Egyptians  pUcture  him  here 
as  a  duck.  (His  vacation  retreat  Is  on  Duck 
Island.)  And  here  he's  hattchlng  all  sorts 
of  conspiracies.  And  begli  nlng  with  this 
cartoon  supposedly  representing  him  at  the 
age  of  five,  it  shows  him  gri  dually  blossom- 
ing into  a  devU — no  less- -complete  with 
horns.  Now,  Invariably,  I  notice  most  of 
the  bitter  cartoons — and  «ven  the  vulgar 
ones — seem  to  tear  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
apart  while  bypassing  lir.  Hsenhower. 
Martin,  what's  the  signiflcaftce  of  tliat,  and 
what's  the  outlook  on  our  f^eign  policy  for 
the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Agkonskt.  Well,  CheJ 
reasons  why  Mr.  Dulles  g< 
the  editorial  and  cartoon 

there  is  the  way  that  he  ht_ 

self  the  phrasing  and  the  fotmulatlng  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It's  becoming  known  as  his 
foreign  policy  rather  than  the  President's 
really.  He's  the  front  man.  I  There's  a  pen- 
alty for  that,  Chet,  and  hi's  Incurring  it. 
And,  second,  more  than  4sual,  there's  a 
discrepancy  about  what  Mr.  pulles  says  that 
our  policy  Is  and  how  he  actually  conducts 
it.  He  sounds  ready,  for  e^mple,  to  go  it 
alone  one  day  and  then  he  tries  to  put  the 
Western  Alliance  back  together  again  the 
next.  He  strides  briskly  to  the  brink  of  war 
in  one  declaration  and  he  rejects  war  as  a 
solution  to  anything  in  the  next. 

BRINK  or   WAR 

Naturally,  all  of  this  make^  for  uncertainty 
and  for  confusion  as  to  4rhere  he  really 
stands.  And  it  inevitably  dpens  him  up  to 
criticism  tor  what  he  saysTather  than  for 
what  he  does.  As  for  where)  his  policy  leads 
in  the  year  ahead,  Chet,  I  think  the  great 
immediate  question  is  whether  Mr.  Dulles 
will  insist  that  his  policy  of  negotiating  only 
from  a  poeition  of  strengtlj  must  preclude 
ova  dealing  now  with  Russia.  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  want  us  to  arm  but  they  Insist 
as  much  that  we  display  t  le  olive  branch 
as  prominently  on  the  one  !  land  as  nuclear 
wet^Mns  on  the  other.  M  •,  Dulles  seems 
reluctant  to  parley.  R-itiin's  MacmlHan 
says:  "We  arm  to  parley.  Let  Mr.  Dulles 
^alk  or   appear   to  walk  o^  the  brink  of 
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war."  We  must  expect  that  our  allies  wiu 
take  over  the  lead— aeally— in  negottatlng 
the  peace.  Chet.  we  eaa  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Dulles'  ways  are  rlg^t. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Now,  teU.  bearing  to  mind 
what  Martin  has  said  Rnd  also  the  fact  that 
you  had  a  big  NATO  meeting  in  France 
a  couple  of  weeks  agof-what's  your  feeUiw 
■te>ut  aU  this?  ]  ^^ 

Mr.  Em.  Chet.  I'm  sMre  you  noticed  one 
thing  about  that  big  NATO  summit  meeUng 
and  that  was  a  sort  of  g^ng-up  of  Contlnentai 
Europeans  to  force  Mr.  Dulles  to  recognise 
the  idea  that  NATO  *iould  be  more  than 
Just  a  military  alllanae.  They  insist  that 
it  be  broadly  poUUcal  ioo,  covering  in  some 
way  any  aUy's  interest  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Dulles  i^slsu  on  America's 
right  to  go  it  alone  or  lact  alone  outside  the 
NATO  area  anywhere. 

Now.  this  wasn't  any  challenge  to  Amer- 
ica's leadership  but  solne  of  the  Europeans 
do  deny  that  all  dlplotoaUc  wisdom  resides 
in  Washington.  The  implications  of  the 
European  Ideas  are  v4ry  broad  but  what 
brought  it  up  immediately  was  the  arms-to- 
Tunisia  Issue,  which  was  the  latest  flareup 
on  the  colonial  quesUon.  The  French  don't 
deny  the  need  for  colbnial  reform.  What 
th3y  do  deny  is  that  Independence  is  the 
only  way  to  life,  Ilbertt  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  they  think  that  anti-colon- 
ialist talk  and  policy  ^nly  opens  up  a  lot 
of  new,  unstable  and  uneconomic  nations  to 
Commxmlst  domlnatioii  They  tell  me  that 
if  the  French  are  forctd  out  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  Algeria  flrst^-ihe  next  day  all  of 
North  Africa.  And  theb  with  the  Commu- 
nists on  the  Atlantic,  the  flank  of  Europe 
wUl  be  turned. 

VANTAGE   POINT  I  IN   MOSCOW 

Mr.  HuNTLiT.  Irving.,  how  does  American 
foreign  policy  look  to  komeone  who's  been 
sitting  in  Russia  the  pAst  few  years? 

Mr.  IdtviNE.  Well,  I  ttlnk  the  Soviet  cen- 
sors will  probably  change  that  to  "lying"  in 
Russia — at  least  that's  what  they  say  most 
American  corresfKindents  do  there.  To  get 
to  your  question ;  Of tei^  it  is  dlfBciUt  to  see 
Just  what  American  fOreigu  policy  toward 
Russia  is.  American  diplomats  I've  spoken 
to  admit  that  it's  mostly  negative  contain- 
ment to  resist  Soviet  iexpansion.  Well,  of 
course,  that's  essential;  but  is  it  enough? 
Once  we  spoke  about  liberation  of  Russia's 
satellites,  but  that  turned  out  to  be  a  mers 
impractical  election  slogan  when  we  failed 
to  intervene  in  the  Hungarian  revolt. 

As  seen  from  Moscow-  Chet,  it  would  seem 
that  there  can  be  positive  objectives,  beside 
the  objective  of  overthrowing;  for  example, 
exchanges  of  Americans  and  Russians.  Cer- 
tainly, the  more  we  crick  Russia's  shell  of 
isolation,  the  greater  chance  there  is  of 
changing  the  structurfc  inside.  Ehoiildnt 
we  explore  the  possibilities  of  exploiting 
Communist  China's  economic  dependence 
on  Russia?  I  think  it  can  be  argued  that 
Russia  has  a  more  natural  enemy  in  Com- 
munist China  than  in  the  United  States. 
And  might  it  not  be  prDfltable  for  us  to  re- 
examine our  attitude  of  automatic  rejection- 
Something  need  not  necessarily  be  bad  sim- 
ply because  Russia  suggests  It — and  that 
Includes  conferences. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Well,  Jlrv,  what  do  you 
think  are  the  prospects  IX  this  policy  ot 
yours  is  pursued?  j 

HEADACHES   F0R   R17SSIA 

Mr.  Levine.  Well.  Chei,  fortunately  TtvMih 
has  at  least  as  many  headaches  as  we  do — 
Titoism;  a  drop  in  (iroduction  due  to 
Khrushchev's  drastic  rSorganlzation  of  in- 
dustry; the  problem  of  how  to  produce  both 
sputniks  and  shoes;  ho^  to  satisfy  the  ever- 
growing yearning  for  fifeedom  In  the  post- 
Stalin  era  without  inviting  self-destruction 
of  communism.  And  this  Soviet  dilemma — 
this  series  of  Soviet  dileinmas — may  produce 
promising    opportuniti^    Cor    the    United 
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states  if  only  the  American  pcriLlcy  Is  agile  la 
1958. 

Mr.  HxTNTLBT.  Then,  Irving 

Mr.  BousoHOLTZiR.  Irving  and  Chet — If 
the  gentleman  from  Moscow  will  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  HuNTLBT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoxnuiHOLTZER.  There's  another  side  to 
what  Irving '8  been  saying.  Incidentally,  we 
know  you  are  not  "lying"  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Levine.  Thank  you.  Frank. 

Mr.  BouRGHOLTSER.  We  have  been  helping 
two  Communist  countries,  Tito's  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Gomxilka's  in  Poland.  There's  a 
gag  going  around  that  perhaps  Tito  should 
have  been  allowed  to  go  back  to  Khrushchev 
because  they  deserve  each  other  so  well. 
But  this  is  only  a  flip  way  of  stating  the 
basic  thesis  which  is  that  no  matter  how  in- 
dependent they  may  be,  they  continue  to  be 
Communists.  Under  them,  the  people  may 
live  better  with  aid.  But  the  regimes — the 
Communist  regimes — are  perpetuated.  Well, 
now,  having  made  this  argument,  Chet.  I 
think  I  should  take  the  other  side  and  say 
that  xinder  our  present  American  policy  I 
would  think  the  welfare  of  the  people  should 
win  out  on  the  question  of  aid  because,  as 
we  showed  In  Budapest,  where  we're  con- 
cerned these  Communist  regimes  will  be 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  HxTNTLBT.  Well,  Prank,  let's  see  how 
Welles  Hangen  feels  about  this,  reviewing 
oiu  same  foreign  policy  at  work  in  the  Mid- 
dle East?  Welles,  with  the  Elsenhower  doc- 
trine at  work  in  your  area — which  is  not  true 
of  Prank's  area — how  does  our  foreign  policy 
look  from  Cairo? 

Mr.  Hangen.  Well,  Chet.  we  all  know  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  has  won  ground  to  some 
degree  in  the  Middle  East — but,  unfortu- 
nately, not  many  hearts.  Some  10  Middle 
Eastern  countries  have  taken  up  the  doc- 
trine's promises  of  economic  and  political 
help,  but  most  of  these  countries — or  at  least 
their  rulers — were  already  committed  to  the 
United  States  in  one  form  or  another.  King 
Baud,  for  example,  has  an  oil  income  of 
$300  million  a  year  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Natu- 
rally, he  doesnt  like  Conmiunists.  The  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  helps  us  to  help  people  like 
Saud.  But  it  does  not  tackle  what  most 
Middle  Easterners  consider  their  real  prob- 
lems— feudalism,    Israel,    and    disunity. 

One  Arab  said  to  me:  "We're  a  sick  peo- 
ple— frustrated — living  in  mud  huts — Just 
emerging  from  centuries  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion. When  you  talk  about  communism, 
you're  only  speaking  of  symptoms  and  not 
causes." 

ARABS    suspicious 

Then.  In  Arab  eyes,  let's  admit  any  Ameri- 
can policy  is  suspected  of  pro-Israel  bias. 
The  Arabs  also  suspect  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine is  Just  another  Western  trick  to  keep 
them  divided.  One  young  Iraqi  went  so  far 
as  to  say:  "We  would  rather  have  unity  un- 
der a  demogogue  like  Nasser  than  what  we 
have  today,  even  if  all  our  rulers  were  per- 
fect— and  they  are  not."  The  Immediate 
outlook  is  for  more  Soviet  Influence  In  this 
area  and  not  less.  Perhaps  In  the  long  run 
well  be  able  to  stop  Russia's  Inroads.  But, 
immediately,  the  prospect  is  for  Soviet  In- 
fluence— except  In  countries  like  Tiurkey  that 
have  bitter  experience  with  Moscow.  I  think 
you  WUl  agree  with  that.  Ed. 

Mr.  Newman.  Yes;  I'd  agree  with  that, 
Welles,  but  unlike  the  Rvisslans  the  Turks 
do  like  us.  And  that  Is  easUy  the  most  re- 
markable statement  that  will  be  made  on 
this  program  today.  Now.  It's  true  that  we 
supported  and  stood  by  Turkey  when  she 
was  having  her  trouble  with  Syria  and  Rus- 
sia. And  it's  true  that  Secretary  DuUes  said 
precisely  the  right  thing  to  make  the  Rus- 
sians t\im  the  pressure  off.  But  It  goes 
deeper  than  this.  It  may  be  argued,  I  think, 
that  Turkey  Is  the  most  faithful  aUy  we 
have.  She  stands  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Arab  world.    She  keeps  a  bis  and  de- 


termined army  In  the  field.  And  now,  she 
can  hardly  wait  to  take  our  medium-range 
missiles.  Now  Welles  said  that  the  Arabs 
think  we're  too  friendly  to  Israel.  And,  as 
you  might  suspect,  Israel  thinks  we're  not. 
Prime  Minister  Ben-Qurion  told  me,  only  a 
week  ago,  that  he  wants  an  American  guar- 
anty. I  think,  though,  he  knows  he's  not 
going  to  get  it.  That  is  why  he's  made  his 
diplomatic  approach  to  West  Germany.  He's 
really  trying  to  get  Into  NATO  through  the 
back  door. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  That's  a  new  thought. 
Well,  we've  touched  the  United  States,  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East  on  foreign  policy. 
Now  Jim,  what's  the  outlook  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  foreign  policy  in  Asia? 

Mr.  RoBiNSOM.  Well,  our  foreign  policy  In 
the  Far  East  Is  highlighted  by  what  It 
avoids — ^recognition  of  Red  China.  There  is 
increasing  insistence  by  our  Asian  allies  that 
we,  the  United  States,  must  officially  admit 
and  act  on  the  fact  that  Communist  China  is 
a  going  concern;  that  Washington  policy- 
makers cant  continue  airily  dismissing  640 
million  Chinese  as  a  passing  phase,  or  acting 
on  the  assumption  that  revolt  or  war  will 
soon  topple  the  Pelplng  Government.  These 
views  J\ist  aren't  valid  in  Asia  any  longer. 

GUTS   VERSUS   LOANS 

While  we're  building  a  tremendous  bu- 
reaucracy to  give  away  money  in  Asia,  the 
Communists  are  making  hardheaded  busi- 
ness loans.  The  result  of  this  is  that  even 
our  closest  Asian  allies  are  threatening  to  go 
over  to  the  Communist  camp  if  we  stop  this 
dole.  And  you  know,  Chet,  there  are  grow- 
ing numbers  of  Asians  thinking  of  us  Ameri- 
cans as  the  belligerents — for  the  American 
voices  heard  in  the  Far  East  today  are  mostly 
our  admirals  and  generals,  all  giving  fist- 
shaking  speeches.  In  contrast,  the  Commu- 
nists are  tiptoeing  through  the  Far  East  in 
ballet  slippers  singing  gentle  songs  of  peace. 

Mr.  HuNTLXT.  Now,  the  phrase  "foreign 
aid"  has  been  invoked  in  a  couple  of  ways. 
Bob,  is  the  trend  of  reduced  foreign  aid  of 
last  year  going  to  be  pursued  In  Congress  In 
1958? 

Mi.  McCormick.  No.  Chet;  I  think  itil  go 
up  because  It's  practically  the  only  way  we 
found  to  win  allies  and  influence  neutrals. 
And  President  Elsenhower  has  said  that  it's 
essential.  But  there's  another  danger — the 
revival  of  pressxires  for  higher  protective 
tariffs.  Most  foreign  coimtries  still  buy 
more  from  us  than  they  sell  xu  and  we've 
made  up  some  of  the  deficit  with  our  foreign 
aid.  Obviously.  If  tariffs  were  raised,  the 
amounts  other  countries  sell  us  would  be 
sharply  reduced.  Then,  if  foreign  aid  were 
eliminated,  the  trade  deficits  would  be  simply 
more  than  a  great  many  of  these  countries 
coiiid  stand.  They'd  txim  to  Russia  for  help, 
literally,  to  keep  from  falling  apart. 

Errncn  of  slump 

Incidentally,  if  our  business  slump  should 
become  much  more  serious,  we  might  have 
considerable  trouble  virlth  our  program  of 
helping  to  finance  the  manufacture  of  arms 
abroad  because,  already,  a  few  btislnessmen 
and  Industrialists  are  complaining  that  we 
shouldn't  give  armaments  contracts  to  for- 
eign countries  when  our  own  Industrial  pro- 
duction is  running  at  about  80  percent  of 
capacity.  But  actually,  one  of  the  big  fights 
will  be  over  the  question  of  whether  foreign 
aid  should  be  strictly  military,  whether  it 
should  be  straight  economic  assistance,  or 
whether  it  should  be  technical  help — an  ex- 
pansion of  President  Triunan's  old  point  4 
program. 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Well,  I  should  think  then 
that  we  might  agree  here  that  the  continua- 
tion of  our  foreign  aid — ^whatever  the  form 
It  may  take — ^Is  essential.  But  now,  what 
are  some  of  our  other  fundamental  policy 
problems? 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  you  know,  Chet,  If  you 
woiild  run  an  essay  contest  for  American 


reporters  and  ask  "What  Is  right  with  John 
Foster  Dullest"  you  would  not  get  a  very 
spirited  entry.  But  I  think  we  must  be  fair. 
We  must  admit  that  Dulles  has  to  conduct 
an  extremely  difficult  foreign  policy.  You 
know  we  hold  together  an  alliance  that  in- 
cludes old  friends  and  traditional  energies. 
We  try  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  ail  of 
our  allies,  with  their  former  colonies  and 
with  their  present  colonies  tliat  really  don't 
want  to  be  colonies  any  more.  We  try  to 
keep  a  balance  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 
We  try  to  crvunble  Russia's  empire  a  bit 
without  provoking  o|>en  war.  We  have  to 
Judge  at  all  times  what  changes  In  Russia 
are  in  policy  or  merely  in  tactics.  None  of 
this  is  easy.     All  of  it  is  extremely  risky. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  You  know.  Chet,  I  think 
Ed  makes  a  point  that  reaUy  deserves  ex- 
pansion. I  think  we  can  say— and  I  say  this 
without  sarcasm — that  our  hearts  are  pure. 
I  suppose  you  have  to  make  the  additional 
observation  that  nice  guys  sometimes  finish 
last.  But  the  fact  Is,  I  think,  that  all  of  the 
criticism  that  we've  addressed  to  our  foreign 
policy  is  directed,  really,  at  the  methods,  not 
at  the  goals.  I  think  a  few  kind  words  can 
be  said  for  Mr.  Elsenhower  on  this  score. 
After  aU.  no  one  would  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  our  dedication  to  peace.  Certainly,  we 
deserve  credit  for  rejecting  completely  the 
thesis  of  a  preventive  war.  We've  never  at- 
tempted to  use  our  power  for  our  own  ma- 
terial aggrandizement.  Certainly,  we've  ad- 
hered completely  to  the  generous  American 
tradition  of  helping  those  countries  who 
really  arent  in  a  position  to  help  themselves. 
Chet,  I  think  all  of  these  things  matter, 
really,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  our  foreign-pol- 
icy custodians  have  treated  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they've  not  suffered  at  their  hands. 

rSEEDOM    FROM   FEAR 

Mr.  HuNTLET.  Good.  Martin.  Well,  Joe,  do 
you  suppose  I  could  get  you  to  put  a  tenta- 
tive period  to  this  foreign  policy  discussion? 

Mr.  Harsch.  I  dont  know  if  this  is  a 
period.  Chet,  but  in  addition  to  what's  been 
said.  I  think  we  should  remember  that  for- 
eign poUcy  is  two  things:  It  is  what  a  covm- 
try  wants  and  it  is  a  means  toward  those 
ends.  In  any  appraisal  of  foreign  policy  such 
as  we  attempt  here,  we  have  to  remember 
that  no  country  in  history  ever  got  all  that 
it  would  like  to  have.  I  suppose  our  major 
purpose  in  foreign  policy  now  is  to  achieve 
freedom  from  fear  of  Russia.  We  haven't 
achieved  It.  I  dont  suppose  we  ever  actu- 
ally will  achieve  it.  And  during  this  past 
year  there  was  even  some  slippage — let's  put 
that  down  as  one  of  my  London-acquired 
understatements.  But  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  winning  all  the  time.  And  curiously 
enough.  Chet.  in  one  respect  sputnik  was 
a  good  thing.  Friendliness  toward  Americans 
Improved  greatly.  Humility  Is  a  more  attrac- 
tive quality  than  complacency.  And  insofar 
as  we  acquire  a  larger  measiire  of  the  grace 
of  humility  out  of  the  year  1957,  we  are  going 
to  find  friendlier  allies — and  allies  more  ready 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  year  1968. 

Mr.  HuNTLXT.  Now,  so  far  we've  explored 
America's  military  status  and  ova  foreign 
policy.  There's  no  doubt  that  in  the  coming 
year  our  policy  abroad  Is  going  to  be  serto\»- 
ly  affected  by — and  perhaps  be  at  the  mercy 
of — politics  at  home.  What  do  you  think  is 
going  to  happen,  David?  Is  It  an  aroused 
Congress  that's  going  to  retiun  to  Wash- 
ington? 

MORE   MONET   FOR   ARMS 

Mr.  Brinklxt.  I  think  It  Is,  CAet.  Of 
course  Congress  is  not  In  session  until  the 
7th  of  January  but  the  Members  are  always 
more  or  less  around,  talking,  ma.king  speeches 
and  turning  out  statements  on  mlmeogn4>h 
machines.  I  think  we  already  know  pretty 
well  that  the  Manbers  are  aroused.  Many  of 
them  think  that  In  these  last  few  dlffleult 
months  we  have  not  had  the  leadenhlp— and 
w«  are  not  likely  to  get  it  la  ISSt. 
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Tm  Oongrwa,  whatever  Its  faults,  fs  ft 
sensitive.  responslTe,  political  organism — 
sometimes  too  much  so.  Sometimes  It  is 
even  nervous  and  Jumpy.  So  It  seems  likely 
that  Congress  will  be  preoccupied  with 
weapons,  that  It  might  overreact  and  that  It 
might  also  be  determined  to  apply — Itself — 
the  leadership  that  so  many  Members  think 
we  are  not  getting  from  the  White  House. 
In  Its  preoccupation  with  weapons,  we  can- 
not at  all  be  certain  that  Congress  will  deal 
with  cauees  as  well  as  effects.  It  certainly 
will  Insist  that  more  money  be  spent  on 
weapons.  And  In  spite  of  some  high-sound- 
ing statement  about  "Let's  keep  politics  out 
of  this,"  it  Just  is  not  possible  in  this  country 
to  keep  politics  out  of  any  national  Issue. 
So,  polities  there  will  be.  laying  blame  either 
where  It  is  due  or  somewhere  reasonably 
cloce. 

mZO    FOB   LZADEK9HIP 

But  these  are  all  effects,  and  Congress  Jtist 
Isn't  equipped  to  deal  with  the  causes — 
including  our  national  lack  of  Interest  In 
ba&lc  research,  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
military  to  organize  effectively  a  science  pro- 
gram, and  the  years  we  have  lost  because 
of  these  failures  in  the  past.  This  kind  of 
thing  calls  for  leadership  and  effective  ad- 
ministration; it  does  not  call  for  the  passing 
of  more  laws  and  the  voting  of  more  money. 

Three  mouths  ago  I  might  have  thought — 
X  did  think— this  would  be  a  civil  rights- 
Little  Bock  session  of  Congress.  But  I  think 
the  best  guess  now  is  that  it'll  be  a  rockets 
and  mlasUes  session  of  Congress  with  civil 
rights  in  a  very  slow  second  place,  Chet. 

Mr.  HuNTUtT.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  that's 
the  first  time  we've  heard  that  phrase  "Little 
Rock."  It  was  due  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
John  Chancellor,  you  covered  the  Little 
Rock  story.  Next  to  Russia's  satellite,  per- 
haps no  other  story  In  1957  won  such  wide- 
spread attention.  Do  you  agree  with  David 
that  its  political  significance  has  been 
eclipsed  by  sputnik? 

Mr.  Chamcelu}*.  There  isnt  any  question 
about  it,  but  I  think  the  Little  Rock  story 
Isnt  over.  There  may  be  more  Little  Rocks. 
When  school  resumes  In  Little  Rock  in  Jan- 
uary some  force  will  have  to  be  at  the  school 
to  keep  order.  There's  a  group  of  teen-agers 
within  the  school — ^whlte  children — who 
have  promised  reprisals  against  Negroes 
when  the  troops  leave.  The  troops  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  in  January  and  possibly  be 
replaced  by  FMeral  marshals.  And  there's 
the  hope  that  sometime  this  year  the  local 
police  department'ln  Little  Rock  will  be  able 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Negro  kids. 
They  can't  do  It  now  because  Little  Rock 
has  a  personnel  problem.  They  have  to  hire 
a  city  manager,  and  until  they  do,  the  town 
Is  being  run  by  a  city  board  of  moderate  citl- 
sens  who  are  so  frightened  of  the  school 
situation  that  theyYe  not  going  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  about  it.  So  we  can  look  for 
the  local  police  to  take  over  their  own 
troubles.  Now,  if  Federal  forces  stay  at  the 
school  until  June,  that  means  Governor 
Paubus  will  have  a  strong  inue  in  his  cam- 
paign—his  predicted  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion. The  idea  of  Federal  troops  in  a  south' 
tm  city  is  deeply  damaging  to  southern 
pride.  There  is  one  other  thing  we  ought 
to  remember  about  Little  Rock-— that  a  racial 
fight  of  that  bitterness  corrodes  and  destroys 
and  paralyzes  the  normal  channels  of  com- 
munity leadership  in  the  southern  town, 
drives  the  moderates  underground,  threatens 
them  with  boycott  and  ostracizes  many  in 
the  community.  This  paralysis,  I'm  afraid. 
Is  going  to  repeat  Itself  all  through  the 
South. 

WOSLS  BSACnOlV 

Mr.  BmrrLBT.  Well,  John,  if  what  you  im- 
ply proves  out  th«  possibility  of  additional 
Little  Rocks  in  ths  Deep  South,  then  I  sup- 
pose we  can  expect  to  see  more  cartoons  like 
these  that  appeared  in  the  foreign  press  This 
cue  Is  a  Japanese  reaction  to  the  events  that 


unfolded  around  Central  High  SCbool.  Tht 
French  Communist  cartoon  Is  captioned 
"School  Begins  Again  at  Little  Hock."  And 
this  Russian  effort,  well,  I  don't  think  any 
caption  Is  necessary  for  this  ona.  But  I'd 
Mke  to  check  Just  a  few  of  you  briefly  on 
what  yovL  observed  to  be  the  reaction  of  the 
respective  areas.     Starting  with  yini,  Leif. 

Mr.  Em.  Well,  in  France,  Chet,  fhey  blame 
President  Elsenhower  for  being  too  late^ 
f<w  ever  allowing  the  rioting  to  happen.  They 
said  he  let  Governor  Faubua  damage  the 
prestige  of  the  Presidency,  thereby  hurting 
the  entire  western  cause  by  giving  the  Com- 
munists a  wonderful  chance  for  vopaganda 
among  the  uncommitted  peoples. T 

Mr.  HuNTLrr.  Frank?  J 

Mr.  BouRGHOLTzzK.  A  personalj  reaction, 
Chet.  I  happened  to  be  in  Bulgarlli— -a  coun- 
try where  the  Central  Government 'makes  ths 
rules  as  to  how  the  people  behave  lioward  one 
another.  The  police  and,  when  necessary, 
the  troops  carry  them  out.  WSll,  It  was 
clear  to  me  in  Bulgaria  that  the  ttxx>ps  were 
enforcing  law  and  oidjr.  But  the>  the  Rus- 
sians claimed  they  were  enforcing  law  and 
order  in  Budapest  last  fall.  The  *milarltles 
seem  to  me  frightening.  The  scSall  exam- 
ple— ^the  law  being  enforced — ciuld  have 
been  an  order  for — instead  of  against — segre- 
gation. ' 

Mr.  Huntley.  •Jim? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Well,  as  you  kiow,  Chet, 
most  Asians  have  lelt  and  wiuced  under  the 
white  heel  of  Western  coloniallsi  a.  So  it's 
easy  to  project  themselves  into  tie  role  of 
the  Negro  in  this  country.  It's  i  eedless  to 
say  where  Asian  sympathies  lie,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  warn  repeatedly  t  lat  Asian 
opinion  of  us  is  formed  around  Li  tie  Rocks. 

Mr.  HuNTXEY.  Welles? 

Mr.  Hangen.  Middle  Eastern  feople  are 
color-consciotis  too,  Chet.  I  reme*iber — and 
so  do  the  Egyptians — those  latrin^  the  Brit- 
ish used  to  mark  "Whites  Only'i-and  the 
others  marked  "Native."  It's  easy  for  Middle 
Easterners  who  don't  know  the  United  States 
to  equate  us  with  British  and  I«nch  colo- 
nialism— to  believe  Communist  propaganda 
about  racial  atrocities  in  this  coiiitry.  You 
know  how  emotional  the  Arabs  aie.  Elsen- 
hower-doctrine aid  doesn't  count  for  much 
in  the  world  if  they  think  you  don't  regard 
them  as  equivalent  human  beingaT 

Mr.  Huntley.  Irving?  T 

SIT  TIGHT,  TALK  TOUCH  I 

Mr.  Levinx.  I  can  remember  dutlng  Little 
Rock,  Chet,  the  Riissian  studen^  a  friend 
who  is  very  skeptical  about  conun<inlsm,  ex- 
pressing astonishment  that  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Moscow  wet«  telling 
pretty  much  the  same  story.  This  disgusted 
him.  And  I  think  he  may  care  less  now 
about  reshaping  Russia  because  h^'s  become 
convinced  by  Little  Rock  that  therelis  oppres- 
sion in  America,  too.  But  I  thlnU  more  im- 
portant than  that  is  the  effect  on Ibhe  Soviet 
leaders.  They've  come  to  believe  from 
things  like  Little  Rock  that  they  ca^  sit  tight 
and  talk  tough  and  make  no  concessions 
because  class  struggles  such  as  little  Rock 
will  causs  Amsrlca  to  decay  from  within. 

Mr.  HCNTLBT.  Ed?  I 

Mr.  NxwiiCAx.  Chet,  I  think  ths  iart  of  ths 
world  whers  this  story  had  ths  neatest  sf- 
fsct  was  in  "Black  Africa."  Z  thliik  It's  also 
a  fair  qusstlon  to  ssk:  What  if  it  Old?  Ons 
answer  Is  that  Black  Africa  U  a  vkst  souros 
of  materials  and  manpower  still  lirgely  un- 
tapped. Zt  Is  a  vast  market  aid  it  has 
strategic  valus.  Also,  from  my  ol^servatlon. 
It  is  one  part  of  the  world  where*  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  yet  begun  to  work  in  earneat 
but  where  they  very  soon  will.  $o,  if  you 
like,  you  can  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  incidental 
stake  in  the  civil-rights  struggle. 

Mr.  Ckamcxllos.  A  lot  of  regretiabls  non- 
sense has  been  said  about  Little  B  ock.  The 
Government  of  ths  United  Stat<  i  guaran- 
teed with  force  the  orders  of  one  i  if  its  Fed< 
eral  courts.    These  orders  might  have  in- 


volved  taxes,  they  might  hav4  Involved  pub- 
lic power;  they  happened  to  Involve  human 
beings  with  dark  skins.  What  President 
Elsenhower  did  at  Little  Rock  was  not  so 
much  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  dark- 
skinned  Americans.  But  he  imade  sure — ee 
he  had  to— that  the  co\irts  ^f  this  country 
were  not  mocked.  | 

Mr.  Huhtlet.  Thank  yonl  John.  Well, 
aside  from  Little  Rock,  therfe  are  certainly 
going  to  be  other  factors  ai  work  in  this 
country — and  some  of  them  leurely  will  af- 
fect the  outcome  of  the  1956  elections. 
What  are  the  possibilities  thSre,  David? 

Mr.  BMNKLrr.  Well,  I  thlhk — or  know 

well  have  all  the  old  politic  si  factors  plus 
several  new  ones.  Here's  an  fexample  of  one 
of  the  new  ones.  Senator  Lvtcrxjif  Johnson, 
the  Senate  Democratic  leader*  and  a  respon- 
sible Government  official,  sai^  about  8  weeks 
ago  that  unless  we  get  to  work  there  is  a 
serious  danger  that  Russia  will  get  to  the 
moon  before  we  do.  Well,  if  he  had  said 
that,  say,  3  months  ago,  ire'd  all  have 
thought  he  was  having  a  Utile  Joke.  As  It 
was,  he  said  it  and  nobody  cracked  a  smile. 
So  I  think  in  1958  we  will  havje  that  political 
issue  dlscuEsed  to  the  point  Where  I  suspect 
some  campaign  speeches  will  sound  like  sci- 
ence lectures.  f 

PLATfoass  psoacisca 
We  probably  will  have  some  platform 
promises  to  do  something  tp  help  educa- 
tion— some  of  these  promise^  coming  from 
politicians  who  in  the  past  h|ive  felt  educa- 
tion should  help  Itself.  Theite  wlU  be  some 
attempt  to  help  pay  for  neji»  weapons  by 
cutting  down  on  Govemmeiit  subsidies  to 
various  groups.  Well,  this  vsflU  bring  great 
loud  cries  of  pain  and  anguish — and  no  cuts. 
Finally,  the  '58  elections  wllj  be  a  time  for 
and  an  excuse  for  the  1960  Piiesidentlal  can- 
didates to  fly  around  the  oiuntry  making 
speeches  and  being  seen.  W^ll,  for  the  Re- 
publicans there's  absolutely  nicbody  In  sight, 
to  my  knowledge,  but  Nscon.  |  For  the  Dem- 
ocrats there  are  several — Sdnator  Ltmdow 
Johnson,  who  is  avoiding  the  subject  and 
hanging  back;  Senator  Kennsdt,  who  is  not, 
but  who  may  be  getting  himself  oversold  too 
soon.  Then  there  are  Oovfrnors  Meyner 
and  Leader  and  several  otheits  not  too  well 
known  now — but  then  whoever  heard  of 
Adiai  Stevenson  before  1951?  i  But,  as  far  as 
the  '58  elections  for  Congress,  jwell.  President 
Eisenhower  seems  to  be  one  (if  the  very  few 
Republicans  nowadays  who  can  win — but 
he's  not  nmnlng 

HOW  TO  CUT  BUOC; 

Mr.  McCosMicK.  You  kno 
you   talk   politics  you  alway 
question  of  money.    One  of 
gress   knows  but  won't  adi 


;- 


David,  when 
come  to  the 
Le  things  Con- 
It  U  that  the 
budget  cannot  be  cut  wltbont  cutting  de- 
fense. If  you  eliminate  national  defense 
and  seciirity,  and  interest  6n  ths  public 
debt,  veterans'  beneflu,  tixm.  subsidies, 
grants  to  States,  and  all  thosi  other  charges 
required  by  law,  ws  spsnd  only  13  cents  out 
of  svery  Federal  dollar  for  fbat  might  bs 
called  normal  operation.  And  If,  in  addi- 
tion, you  take  out  all  thelservlcss  givsn 
agrlculturs,  and  veterans,  and  If  you  sllml- 
nats  ths  postal  ssrvlcs  compktsly.  and  ths 
civilian  functions  of  ths  D^fsnss  Dspart- 
msnt,  you  bavs  only  about  8  or  4  cents  out 
of  svery  dollar  that  could  bn  cut.  So,  as 
usual,  there'll  be  much  whooptng  and  holler- 
ing about  cutting  the  budget,  but  what  cuts 
are  made  will  be  fairly  trivial— and  theyll 
later  be  quietly  restored,  as  Is  our  custom. 
Thsre  may  however  be  a  big  [fight  over  the 
legal  limit  on  the  debt  eeljlng— It's  t37S 
billion  now  and  we'rs  pusilng  It— so  It 
probably  will  be  raised  after  another  scrap. 
Mr.  HuNTLTT,  Granted,  the  budget  will  be 
a  problem  for  the  present,  ^t  I  wonder — 
will  the  fact  that  Ike  cannot  run  again  de- 
prive him  of  any  power  during  this  coming 
year?    How  do  you  see  that.  Martlnt 


1958 
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Mr  AGROsrsKT.  Weil.  Ohet,  I  do  think  It's 
bsen  reaily  aidestepping  the 
problem  of  the  prertdatiey  to 
great  an  laaportaaoe  to  the  as 
tkmal  ameniiesit  ttiat  imswhHs  Mr. 
hower  from  seeking  a  UiIrA  tenn.  Ilhs  Xaet 
ie  that  be  is  atiU  one  d  oar  best-loi«d 
Presidents,  and  there's  universai  sympathy 
for  the  physical  iaapalnBent  ttiat  te's  In- 
curred through  his  thvee  iUneeees,  the  real 
prablem  that  oenters  oa  Mr.  Btsenhower  is 
the  growing  concern  about  hie  oapadty  to 
conduct  the  oAce  of  the  presidency.  Thera's 
a  good  Indicator  of  that:  whereas  there  was 
overwhelming  national  ooooern  after  his 
first  two  lllneeses  that  he  should  continue 
as  President;  after  hia  oerebrai  attaek  there 
was  widespread  talk  of  the  feaslbUUy  of  late 
resignation. 

wmomQ  MAN  mmtmon 

Tt  ta  a  curious  thing  that  though  we  Ameri- 
cans invariably  decry  and  constitutionally 
protect  ourselves  against  the  single  strong- 
man government,  we  want — especially  In 
time  of  crisis — a  strong  man  President.  Now, 
even  the  President's  most  dedicated  sup- 
porters wouldn't  contend  that  he's  been  that. 
And  I  think  there  must  be  added  to  the  fact 
t^et  his  health  has  forced  him  to  be  a  part- 
time  President  the  additional  fact  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower  repeatedly  demonstrates  reluc- 
tance to  use  to  the  full  the  great  powers  of 
his  office.  The  bitter  problem,  really,  Chet, 
that  then  results  is  how — when  the  full  exer- 
cise of  presidential  power  and  leadership  by  a 
strong  fun-time  President  is  <lemanded  by 
the  contemporary  crisis — can  that  demand  be 
fuimied? 

Mr.  HutrrLCT.  Well,  you've  all  described 
sonte  provocative  observations  on  where  the 
trend  of  1957  might  lead  us.  Now.  I  shoiild 
like  to  have  you  oonduct  us  just  a  bit  into 
the  future.  And  I  suppose,  in  short,  what  I'm 
asking  each  of  you  far  bam  is  a  stogie  "Pro- 
jection 1958."    Irving,  let's  start  with  jrou. 

Mr.  Levimx.  Weil.  1958  la  Russia  wUl  not 
likely  see  Soviet  settlements  on  major  Issues. 
There  may  be  a  third  sputnik,  weighing  a  full 
ton.  Perhaps  a  shot  at  the  moon.  Probably 
new  Stalinist  repressions  by  NIklta  Khru- 
shchev to  try  to  stay  In  power.  But  some 
diplomats  think  his  (Chances  are  only  50-60  of 
surviving  1958  in  power. 

Mr.  Exo.  Unless  things  get  worse  In  North 
Africa  than  they  are.  1958  should  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  oil  rush  in  the  Sahara 
Desert.  The  French  already  have  discovered 
oil.  Now.  they're  calling  In  American.  British, 
and  Dutch  oil  interests  for  quick  exploita- 
tion. If  they  succeed  tliey  may  break  the  grip 
of  the  Middle  lAst  on  Bnropc's  throat,  and 
Nasser  and  company  woxUd  beooms  consldsr- 
ably  more  reasonable. 


RUiiUT  TRZAl 

Mr.  BouacBOLTna.  All  ths  Bad  rsgtanss 
Crom  Poland  to  Bulgaria  will  oonsoUdaU  ttMir 
positions  in  19&8.  The  word  has  oome  from 
Moscow  to  tighUn  up  and  that's  what  they'll 
do.  That  means  fewar  ooncssstons  for  tiM 
psopls.  rougtasr  poUcs  oonUol  and  gseaur 
fidelity  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  Hanocm.  TtM  Middle  last  will  ooa- 
tious  to  bs  ttas  koStost  ttisassr  m  Kis  sold 
war.  Ths  Russlaas  wiU  iwsp  eoming.  with 
propaganda,  arms,  baMsrtnas,  tschnieians 
and  smliss.  Ameriea  «rUl  gst  msrs  tfssply 
iovolvsd  too.  Zn  Syria.  Z  forssss  a  right- 
wing  coup,  or  slss  ths  country  wlU  go  Asft 
beyond  ths  point  of  no  rsturn.  9m4am  is 
In  ths  wsatarn  camp  today  but  ons  bulWt 
propsrly  aimed  at  King  Hussein  can  send 
it  ths  other  wag.  Ze  PsJsstlne,  no  war  and 
no  peace— a  kind  of  scoreless  lis  batwssn 
good  and  svQ. 

Mr.  NxwuAM.  Ksxt  sprlag.  XUly  wlU  havs 
a  generoZ  election.  Ths  Communists  wlU 
not  win  it.  Thsy  nclll  not  aaaks  i#prsolaMs 
gains— without  sputailc,  thsf  would  havs 
lost  ground. 


Mr.  BoBmoN.  In  19SB  Bed  CUim  win  as- 
sume a  more  TttolUw  rote.  ThM«  wUl  tm 
more  txirbulence  in  Malaya  and  Zadoocsla. 
There  will  be  increased  awareness  that  we 
Amertftms  ttrent  responslMe  for  an  the 
troQ^nes  tn  Asia. 

Mr.  BsiMKLTT.  In  1998  we  wWl  compete 
with  Russia  not  only  for  mltttary  but  also 
for  totirtlectual  leadership.  And  thta  to  a 
ft«ftd  where  we're  no*  accustomed  to  com- 
peting. We  will  buy  the  weapons  we  need, 
and  wonder  fcow  to  get  the  educated  brain- 
power we  need.  And  flnaHy,  Congress  wiU 
face  tasues  so  new  and  complex  that  the 
cAd-fashloned— or  model  A — ^viewing-wlth- 
alarm  will  not  be  enougti. 

Mr.  AcRONSKT.  In  1998  the  Democrats  will 
oonttntie  to  blame  the  wortd  crisis  on  the 
MepubUoans  and  Mr.  Elpenhower  and  the 
RepuMieatu  will  continue  to  blame  it  on 
Mr.  Truman.  The  work!  crista  will  continue 
and.  rm  happy  to  predict,  so  win  peace. 
And  finally,  there  will  be  a  tremendoxis  in- 
crease tn  the  tmportanoe  of  the  man  who 
by  the  provWons  of  o«r  Constttutton  nves 
one  single  heartbeat  from  the  PreaMeney — 
KicHAXo  Mn.RO<us  Nixon. 


UNTTED  STATES  SCIENCX  AT  XS8UX 

Mr.  McCoaaciCK.  Well,  the  Democrats  hav« 
preesad  hard  on  the  most  speciile  issue 
they've  had  yet — our  lag  in  military  science. 
But  the  scientists  may  come  up  with  some- 
thing so  spectacular  they  wiU  kill  it  as  an 
iscue.  Our  economy  will  sag  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  when  our  new  spending 
takes  hold.  Our  foreign  position  will  get 
worse  and  the  Democrats  are  going  to  win 
the  Congressional  election. 

Mr.  Chancellok.  WeU.  I'm  going  to  predict 
that  before  it  gets  any  better  It  will  get  a  lot 
worse  in  the  bouth  in  the  desegregation  of 
American  schools.  Out  of  2  million  Negro 
schoolchildren  in  10  Southern  States  today, 
IW  are  registered  in  racially  mixed  classes. 
In  1968  this  figure  will  have  to  Increase  and 
we  win  learn  then  that  Little  Rock  was  Just 
tfee  top  of  the  iceberg. 

Mr.  Huntley.  Joe  Karsch.  you  started  us 
off — and  I  wonder  if  you'U  give  us  yotir 
studied  conclusion? 

Mr.  Haksch.  I  dont  know  that  there  te 
one,  Chet,  but  let's  try.  At  the  grave  risk 
of  sounding  like  John  Foster  Dulles,  I  do 
think  we  can  end  this  on  a  moderately  hope- 
ftil  note.  True,  tilings  look  fairly  bad  from 
our  point  of  view  right  now.  But  there's  the 
Russian  point  of  view  right  now,  too.  Her 
long-term  prospects  are  far  less  bright. 
Western  Europe  is  pulling  together — if  slowly. 
To  Russia's  south  the  United  States  has 
moved  in  to  contest  her  advance  and  we  are 
chanenging  her.  On  her  back  side  Is  China, 
growing  stronger  every  <lay  and  showing  some 
signs  of  Independence.  This  year.  China  did 
disagree  with  Mosoow  ovsr  treatment  of 
Poland. 

Now.  the  year  ahead  la.  of  eouras,  Chet. 
going  to  be  a  tenss  and  a  dangerous  ons. 
Ths  Kremlin  right  now  la  confidant  and 
brash,  lesi  rsady  to  nagotiats,  mors  willing 
to  brandish  its  nsw  weapons.  But  down 
undsrnaath  ths  surfsce  of  aU  this  ths  rsla- 
tlons  bstwssn  ths  grsat  powsrs  ars  changing. 
bs  thsy  Always  do. 

ARIAS  or  AORixicaw 

Ws  and  ths  Russiaas  wppear  to  bs  at  odds 
on  svwy  front  bat  Utsfs  sm  two  fronts  whers 
Z  think  ymf  isss  at  odds  than  ws  w«rs  bs- 
fore.  They  ofRcisIly  dlsagres  with  our  Cthlna 
policy  bxit  do  you  belters— Z  dont — that  Kus- 
steins  ranUy  objsot  to  a  policy  on  our  pait 
which  rsstralns  ths  day  wbsn  the  Busstans 
WlU  iMvs  at  thsir  back  a  China  thrss  ttmss 
■MBS  popuknas  and  tndustrialiasd  than  thsy 
ars,  and  armed  with  atomic  s>sapons.  TlMsi, 
Oetmaay.  On  ths  anztaes  ws  dts- 
AetoaUy.  Ptaeos  end  arltahi  ars  Isss 
tmhsppy  aihont  ths  Itnsstan  poMcy 
•f  holding  Gernuny  asparatsd.  And  ws, 
whils  we  preach  reunification  of  Gsnaany, 


tt  by  weeds  and  we  do  nothtng 
I'm  wmt  ttairt  mnity.  ths  sv- 
fsee  stf  meat,  pcar'a  m^rt^t^  mmL  danfKs,  ths 
unOezl^ylckg  rhHi^ss  batwssn  nations — will  go 
on  In  the  direction  of  <iinninwhtr.£  differ- 
ences. We've  had  a  bad  year.  Yes.  Chet;  we 
know  what  it  Is  now  to  be  tlie  laugblng  stock 
of  the  whole  world.  But  we  can  come  out  of 
It  wtscT  and  stnmgsr  hi  frtendshlps  and  al- 
liances—except  that  we  probaWy  m 
again  be  the  one  only  great  power  in 
world. 

Mr.    Huntley.  Gentlemen,    I   thank 
And  to  all  of  you  a  good  nsw  fsar. 


you. 


BIRTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CARL  A. 
lOEWLER 

Mr.  KN0WLAI9D.  Mr.  Fresideot,  Jt  U 
always  a  particularly  happy  *ww.«^Lr>n 
when  a  birthday  is  eelefarated.  Co  res- 
terday  Cari  A.  Loeffler  celebrated  tbetStfa 
anniversary  of  his  Wrth. 

My  coneagnes  will  recall  that  Cart 
Loeffler  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
for  the  80th  Congreaa.  When  he  retired 
in  January  1049.  he  had  completed  SO 
years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service  to  this 
body. 

Appointed  as  a  page  In  1889  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  continued  to 
serve  in  close  relatixxnship  with  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  until 
his  retirem^it. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  when 
I  say  to  Mr.  Loeffler  that  we  extend  to 
him  our  warmest  congratulations  and 
good  wishes,  and  express  sincere  hope 
that  he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  good 
health  and  happiness  which  have  been 
his  for  so  many  yeara. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prai- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Calilomia 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yea.  Mr.  Praii- 
dent;  I  yield  to  my  friend  the  distta- 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  erf  Texas.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  certainly 
speaks  for  me  in  expressing  these  ceoti- 
ments  about  Mr.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Loeffler  left  the  Senate  as  I  en- 
tered it;  but  I  had  been  privileged  to 
know  him,  and  had  been  an  observer  of 
his  activities  in  his  Senate  position  for 
many  years  before  1  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  finer  pabUe  servant  or 
better  man.  It  was  my  privitoffe  and 
pleasure  to  congratulate  him  inrhen  he 
returned  to  the  Benate  a  few  days  aco« 
to  meet  a  number  t>f  his  friends  here. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  ths  itatumant  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Presldmtt.  Z 
desire  to  thank  the  nMjorUr  leader  for 
his  fiomments.  I  know  ke  ^Mtk*  for  «U 
of  us  on  a  bipartisan  basis  In  wisblnc 
for  Mr.  Loeffler  many  years  of  continued 
happiness  and  good  health. 


PRAYERS  FOR  THE  GK)VERIfMBNT 

Mr.  THYB.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Lutheran  ChunAi  of  the  Reforma- 
tion uBoally  conducts  a  special  service 
on  the  Bnnday  after  the  Congress  eon* 
venee.  In  the  bufietin  of  yesterday^ 
service  In  that  eliureli  there  %v<ere  print- 
ed three  prayers,  as  tbey  were  read  la 
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the  Church  of  the  Reformation  on  yes- 
terday. I  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
these  three  prayers— one  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  for  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  one  for  a 
world  at  peace — be  printed  In  the  body 
of  the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
osD.  as  follows: 

Peateks 
fos  the  presidkmt  of  the  unttbd  states 

Almighty  God,  gracloiisly  regard,  we  hum- 
bly beseech  Thee,  Thy  servant,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Give  to  his  body 
the  strength  of  Thy  divine  healing;  endue 
his  mind  with  the  wisdom  of  Thy  divine 
guidance;  and  uphold  his  spirit  with  the 
power  and  presence  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
under  his  leadership  and  direction,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  may  take  renewed  cour- 
age, and  work  more  resolutely  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  of  a  better  world; 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord: 

FOB   THE    MEMBERS    OF   CONGRESS 

O  Merciful  and  Mighty  Father,  who  bold- 
est in  Thy  hand  ail  the  might  of  man,  and 
of  whom  is  all  rule  and  authority  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  grant  that  "In  God 
We  Trust"  may  be  engraved  not  only  upon 
our  coins  but  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
may  be  In  reality  one  Nation  under  God. 
Be  daily  present  with  each  of  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  that  in  all  of  their 
action  end  legislation  they  may  be  gra- 
cloxisly  delivered  from  any  narrowly  parti- 
san or  selfish  interests  and  that  under  their 
wise  governance,  the  people  of  this  land 
may  be  guarded  and  directed  in  righteous- 
ness, unity  and  service.  Bless  their  homes 
and  families  and  may  they  know  the  secret 
Joys  of  lives  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
their  country:  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord: 

rO«  A  WORLD  AT  PCACt 

Quids,  ws  bssecch  Thes,  O  Lord,  all  ths 
nations  of  ths  world  into  the  wty  of  justice 
and  truth,  and  ssUbllsh  among  them  that 
p«ac«  which  is  the  fruit  of  righteousness, 
that  thsy  may  becoms  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour;  kssp  Thy  chlldrsn  from 
ths  crusltlss  of  war  and  lead  all  nations  in 
ths  way  of  peace.  Tsaoh  us  to  put  away  all 
bitterness  and  misunderstanding,  that  we, 
with  all  our  brethren,  may  draw  together 
M  on*  oomlty  of  peoples,  and  dwell  ever- 
more In  the  fellowship  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace: 

O  Lord,  enkindle  in  every  heart  such  a 
passionate  love  for  peace,  that  we  may  all, 
through  Thy  divine  help,  remove  the  obsta- 
cles, both  individually  and  nationally,  that 
make  peace  Impossible. 

May  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  and  in  us,  as  It  is  in 
Heaven.    Amen. 


PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER'S   STATE 
OP  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  Immedi- 
ately following  President  Eisenhower's 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  joint 
session  last  Thursday,  Mr.  C.  Wilson 
Harder,  the  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  sent 
a  congratulatory  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  order  to  save  the  time  of  read- 
ing the  message,  which  consists  of  a 
page  and  a  quarter,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Harder's  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks.     . 


There  being  no  objection,  tie  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fhe  Riooso. 
as  follows: 

Congratulations  on  your  stirring  state  of 
the  Union  message.  On  behalf  our  nation- 
wide independent  business  and  professional 
men  membership,  we  are  happy  over  your 
acknowledgment  that  our  produQtlvity  is  the 
soiirce  of  our  strength,  and  that  Government 
stands  ready  to  promote  renewed  business  ex- 
pansions. We  hope  this  indicates  your  ad- 
ministration will  recommend  and  follow 
through  strong  on  legislative  a^d  adminis- 
trative programs  which  it  has  promised  for 
sounder  independent  business  \«elfare. 

Steps  toward  tax  revision,  m(ire  effective 
antitrust  enforcement  for  broader  and  freer 
opportunities  through  fair  con|petition,  a 
stronger  and  permanent  Small  Btusiness  Ad- 
ministration, reductions  in  Fedfral  redtape 
and  competition  are  necessary  to  weld  to- 
gether dangerous  flssiu-es  appearing  in  our 
small  business  structure,  whicti  is  an  ad- 
mitted backbone  of  our  economy. 

Yoiu:  stress  on  the  need  for  flaiting  Com- 
munist imperialism  is  important.  But  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  constrtictlve  ways 
of  doing  this  is  to  Insure  continued  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  small,  Indepefident  busi- 
ness. We  must  remember  that  Communists 
themselves  have  admitted  that  their  totali- 
tarian systems  cannot  survive  whire  a  strong, 
healthy,  free-opportunity  small  business  sys- 
tem thrives. 

C.  Wilson  Harder, 
President.  National  Federation  of 
IndependentiButines$. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  day  following  the  president's 
state  of  the  Union  message  th^  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  contained  at)  editorial, 
entitled  "A  Great  Speech,"  which  I  think 
was  so  efTective  and  so  much  tb  the  point 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  R  ecoro  m  » 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl  e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t  le  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   ths  New   Tork  Herald    Trlbuns  of 

January  10,  10AS) 

A  Orbat  Sfsccx 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech  the  Presi- 
dent attained  his  flneit  hour. 

It  was  the  buoyant  and  confllent  nsen' 
hower  of  old  who  stood  before  i  he  crowded 
Chamber  and  the  packed  galleiles,  rousing 
them  again  and  again  to  thun  leroiu  ova- 
tions. 

They  had  been  thirsting  for  ae  Ion  and  for 
leadership. 

Now  the  man  twice  chosen  a4  our  leader 
arose,  with  bold  and  imaginatii|e  programs 
of  action  on  two  main  tasks — safety  through 
strength  for  building  a  genuine  peace. 

This  was  his  message:  We  are  not  in  pres- 
ent danger  because  ova  deterrent  power  Is 
still  adequate:  our  greatest  darger  is  that 
it  will  fall  behind.  No  matter  w]  lat  the  cost 
to  keep  it  up  the  American  peo  Jle  will  say 
as  one  man  •  •  •.  We  shaU  maintain  that 
necessary  strength.  1 

Some  37  times  the  applause  tqundered  up 
at  his  words.  Time  and  again  he  had  to 
pa\ise,  raise  his  hand  and  smilingly  wait  for 
silence  enough  to  continue.  j 

The  applause  came  from  both  bides  of  the 
aisles  and  from  the  galleries  in  fibout  equal 
measure.  Not  in  many  years — iven  in  the 
solemn  wartime  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt— had  a  President  command^  so  much 
bipartisan  enthusiasm. 

The  reasons  for  this  enthuslasai  are  clear: 

The  President's  program  provides  a  vigor- 
ous response  to  every  single  tistoect  of  the 
Soviet  challenge— and  takes  nevf  initiatives 
as  welL  | 
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It  does  not  confine  ft4slf  to  a  mere 
strengthening  of  our  defense  posture.  It 
does  not  assiune  a  race  of  iaisslles  madness 
Is  sufficient  to  the  problem.  f'We  could  make 
no  more  tragic  mistake  thaa  merely  to  oon- 
icentrate  on  military  strength.  For  if  we  only 
did  this  the  future  would  hold  nothing  but 
an  age  of  terror." 

It  gives  equal  importance  to  the  necessity 
of  waging  total  peace. 

It  recognizes  our  menace  for  what  It  i»-~ 
the  expansionist  alms  of  Communist  impe- 
rialism. But  it  does  not  sV)p  with  a  mere 
sterile  denunciation  of  the  threat. 

Instead  it  holds  out  the  jhand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Soviet  peoples,  jit  invites  them 
not  only  to  far  greater  exchanges  of  peoples 
and  culture  and  informaiion,  it  invites 
them  also  to  Join  us  now  |in  Joint  science 
for  peace  programs  to  eradicate  cancer  and 
heart  disease  and  in  an  existing  interna- 
tional program  to  stamp  ouit  malaria. 

This  was  the  great  strength  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Even  while  proposing  addi- 
tional arms  it  pointed  to  th^  essential  mad- 
ness of  a  continued  arms  ilace — "the  world 
must  stop  the  present  plunRe  toward  more 
and  more  destructive  weapp^ns  of  war  and 
turn  the  corner  that  will  ,  start  our  steps 
firmly  on  the  path  toward  festing  peace." 

In  his  specific,  elght-polht  program  the 
President  tackled  all  the  major  areas  of  the 
problems  now  confronting  Us.  and  in  each 
case  offered  specific  proposals  to  meet  them. 
Here  are  the  problems  and  tads  answers: 

SERVICE  RXVALROS  AND  cjoNrUaiOir 

"America  wants  them  stopped."  He  la 
making  a  special  study  of  efecient  reorgani- 
zation, wlU  soon  present  a  Specific  program 
in  a  special  message.  Its  object:  real 
unity,  particularly  unified  direction  of  stra- 
tegic planning  and  control,  llngle  control  in 
some  of  our  most  advanced  development 
projects  (e.  g.,  lumping  antlmlssiles  and 
satellites). 

•TRIMOTMBiriMO     AKD     ACCaLlBATIiro     DKFBMRa 

Improvemsnts  of  sure  war  nlog  equipment. 
More  bases  and  greater  dspersal  for  our 
striking  forces,  sUpped-up  long-range  mU- 
slle  programs,  mobile  forois  to  deal  with 
local  oonfllcts,  more  advanoid  aircraft;  nu- 
olear  submarines  and  ortlsers,  improved 
antisubmarine  weapons  and  missile  ships  to 
protect  freedom  of  the  seas.  Approving  the- 
ideas  of  ths  Cordlner  Repot,  he  advocatea 
increases  in  military  pay  and  Incentives. 
More  emphasis  on  research  a  nd  dsvelopmsnt. 

aCVTVAX.  A» 
The  President  was  at  hU  i  noet  efTeetive  In 
stressing  the  absolute  nece4slty  of  meeting 
the  SovleU  on  their  new  fr»nt  of  expanded 
economic  warfare.  The  soviet  threat  is 
unique  because  of  its  all  incluslveness. 
Every  human  activity  is  ptWed  Into  serv- 
ice ••  •  trade,  economic  d#velopment,  mU- 
itary  power,  arts,  science,  education.  •  •  • 
The  Soviets  are  waging  total]  cold  war.  •  •  • 
Our  only  answer  is  to  w^ge  total  peace. 
Communist  imperialism,  frustrated  at  expan- 
sion based  directly  on  force,  has  begun  to 
concentrate  heavily  on  economic  penetra- 
tion. •  •  •  This  nonmilltary  drive,  if  under- 
estimated, could  defeat  the  f}ee  world  regard- 
less of  our  mUltary  strength.  Action:  An 
Increase  in  mutual-aid  ftinds,  stressing 
greater  use  of  repayable  loans,  i»-lvate  capital. 
Attacking  the  catchword  abiaie  of  mutual  aid 
as  a  giveaway,  the  President  snapped:  "We 
cannot  afford  to  have  one  of  loxir  most  essen- 
tial secvu-ity  programs  shot  down  with  a 
slogan."  I 

MX7TUAL  TRADB 

Demanding  a  5-year  ezjtenslon  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  broader  authority 
to  negotiate,  he  said  freer  trade  helps  lay  the 
groxmdwork  for  peace  by  making  all  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  stronger  and  more  self- 
reUant.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Ltmdom 
Johnson  led  the  applause  When  the  Presi- 


dent   quoted    ICoKtelay 

longer  possible  or  desirable. 

SWAfmJM 


"It  is  SMataTvl  •  •  •  Sor  tttmmAXj  alUes  to 
ooosume  talent  and  money  ia  aolvlng  prob- 
lems that  their  friends  have  already  salved. 
•  •  •  The  task  abead  wTll  be  liard  eno\xgh 
without  handcuffs  of  our  own  making."  Ac- 
tloa:  Legtslatlon  for  soeli  exchangea. 

UIUUAI'IUM    Am>  'KESEAXCH 

Federal  scholarships  at  a  rate  of  $250  mil- 
lion a  year.  A  fivefold  increase  in  sums  for 
the  National  ScAenoe  PotmdaUon  to  stimu- 
late and  Improve  science  educatian.  A  dou- 
bling of  the  funds  for  research  pmposea  by 
the  Foundation.  A  balanced  cd«ieation  pro- 
gram, {tfdservlng  local  controL 

SPEumaM:  an»  ssvure 
An  tasmedlate  $1.3  bllUon  tncreaae  In  de- 
fense. Next  year,  «  bigger  Increaae  for  oals- 
aUes.  BUdear  ships,  Atomic  emergy.  research 
and  developnaeni.  Increases  in  pay  and  In- 
centives. Nevertheless,  economy  In  other 
areas  will  seek  to  keep  these  expenditures 
in  balance  with  income. 

-WORKS  AUS  PEACE 

The  President's  imaginative  proposal  for 
United  States-Soviet  projects  on  science  for 
peace.  Also  to  offer  to  xwgotlate  any  reason- 
able proposal  for  disarmament  which  has 
reliable  means  to  Insure  compliance  by  alL 

The  effect  of  the  President's  great  speech 
was  inspiring  end  created  tlu  needed  ooa- 
fldencc  and  unity  of  purpose  botti  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  people. 

The  old  soldier  who  hates  war  drew  his 
loudest  and  tongest  applause  tn  restatltq;  Ms 
own  dedication:  "I  say  once  more  to  all  peo- 
ple, that  w«  wlU  always  go  the  extra  mile 
with  atiyoiM  •■  eartii  If  it  wiil  talng  us 
aaarer  a  ganulae  peaoe." 

With  this  fitting  motto,  America  will  now 
go  forward,  in  unlty«  in  sti-aagth<  In  raaolu- 
tloa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  J«rter.  ^dr.  Pret- 
Ident.  y«st«rdAy  there  appeared  In  Um 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  a  oohimn  by 
Rofooe  Drummond  entitled  "The  Preai- 
dent's  Unexpaotod  Anplauia."  The  arti- 
cle concerns  the  whole  Question  of  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  Russia,  and  I  think  it  Is 
well  worth  our  oooalderatlon. 

I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rooom  m  a 
part  of  my  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[ProH  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tttbune  ol 
January  12,  1958] 

The  PxBBiDENT'a  Uscxxtbcteb  Apn^naE 
<By  Boaeoe  Drummond) 

WAauiNUTooi. — If  Congressional  reaponse  to 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  messag* 
iM  a  good  gage  of  public  opinion — ajid  I  Re- 
lieve it  is — then  the  American  people  are  far 
more  eager  to  press  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  than  Secretary  Dalles  and  some  oth- 
ers tn  the  admtzilartraticBi  bav«  belierod. 

Tbere  were  two  evidences  of  this  attitude 
te  the  leaetlaaaa  vf  t2ic  Wrmh^Tb  of  CoBgzvss 
as  they  listened  to  Mr.  Kisenhowerk  words. 

There  veee  asore  jipplause  breaks  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  emphasis  upon  the 
seed  to  ws^e  the  pteace  thaa  to  anything 
else  he  had  to  say. 

The  largest  and  most  su&t&lned  applause 
canse  toward  the  end  of  the  addraas  wJten 
the  President  declared  that  Aaaericajis  "wlU 
Biawys  go  the  extra  mile  with  anjione  oa 
earth  if  it  will  brli^  us  nearer  «  genuine 
peace." 

At  a  tUat  wheu  the  most  visible  threat 
comes  from  Uie  out-thrusting  advances  la 


i*  a  ttaa.9  when  tbe  tfematul 
and  more  mlssnes  ^ets  eupixirt 
almost  without  aiklag.  It  was  etgnUBoaat 
tiaat  tbe  mast  epontaneoas  Imtezrupttoos 
came  wisen  toe  Praiadant  warned  i^sliwt 
"tbe  tragic  mistake  of  merely  concentrating 
on  military  strength." 

His  app>eal  that  the  ""worM  cannot  stand 
stni  oo  dtBanaaaeDst"  Oeafitte  the  standstill 
at  prssent  negotiations,  his  tnvltstian  to  the 
ao^r^ets  to  Join  the  United  States  In  a  com- 
raam  gimbal  caapaSga  against  malaria — theae 
and  others  Uke  tbera  touched  «  most  reapon- 
slve  €barA  on  Capitol  Hill. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Amarteaa 
people  want  peace  at  any  price  or  want 
agreement  at  any  cost. 

But  it  does  mean,  I  think,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets, however  tenuous  the  prospects  of  get- 
ting anywhere,  and  are  not  going  to  be  sat- 
is&ed  with  the  position  that  because  nego- 
tiations are  not  likely  to  be  productive,  they 
shouldn't  be  started  at  any  level  and  at  any 
point  they  can  be  started. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  Secretary  Dulles 
is  abeotxttety  right  In  his  Judgment  that  the 
Soviets,  tinder  present  ctrcnmstsnces.  have 
BO  Intention  whatsoever  to  accept  any  agree- 
ment ttiat  reduces  any  tension  of  the  cold 
war  exo^rt  at  tke  disadvantage  of  tlie  Free 
World. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  aafely  stand 
in  a  poBttlon  of  grooved  Inflexibility.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Preaident 
does  not  intend  to  do  so. 

There  are  sound  reasons  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  negotiate  earnestly — with  our  eyes 
wide  open. 

The  American  people  wiU  find  mounting 
defense  spending  and  unabated  taxes  tol- 
erable only  as  they  are  convinced  that  the 
t7nlted  Stotes  is  energetically  and  resource- 
fully doing  tverythlag  It  can  to  find  some 
way  to  atop  tlM  andlMi  and,  perhaps  oatas- 
tro|»hte.  piling  up  oi  the  weapons  of  mass 
stiloida.  Atui  that  goes  double  tor  our 
NATO  allies. 

Furthtrmora,  evea  If  it  Is  true  that  the 
Soviets  have  no  pressnt  wish  to  settle  any 
dlsputo  under  equally  aseaeurad  noninaalom, 
it  isn't  good  enougli  to  aeoept  this  stats 
of  affairs  as  though  nothing  ever  oould  bs 
done  abocit  It. 

ObTlously  ths  Soviets  srant  going  to  let 
up  trying  to  subvert  the  soft  areas  of  the 
free  world  as  long  as  there  is  any  good 
prospect  that  they  can  suoosed  at  it. 

Everything  wt  can  do  to  strengthen  the 
free  world  economically  and  politically  re- 
duces the  prospect  of  Soviet  penetration  and 
may  weU  Induce  the  Bovleto  to  oome  to 
negotiato  productively. 

We  have  got  to  do  more  than  we  have 
been  doing  to  show  to  the  world  that  we 
are  putting  fair  pror>08als  upon  the  Soviets. 
We  have  got  to  get  off  the  defensive. 

There  are  dangers  to  negotiating  when  the 
Bovtets  want  to  use  negotiations  only  as  a 
means  of  propaganda.  Moscow  Is  constantly 
trying  to  separate  us  from  our  allies  (by 
means  cl  bilateral  talks)  and  to  separate  our 
allies  from  us.     That  nuist  be  avoided. 

But  there  are  dangers  to  not  negoUating. 
and  the  time  may  well  be  at  hand  when 
these  are  the  greater  dangers. 


APPROPRIATIONS      FOR     MUTUAL- 
SECURmr   PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  d  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  Uke  to  caii  the  attention 
fif  tbe  Senate  to  the  comniriling  ai:^:u- 
BMQtE  advanced  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  requesting  a  $3.9  biUiaa  aniropria- 
tion  for  our  asutuai-securiit^  program  ia 
ills  budget  message  delivered  today. 

I  shouid  partKuiarly  like  to  stress  the 
President's  plea  tiiat  "it  is  critically  nee- 


iry  to  I 

loans,  tiectaiileal  assManee.  and  other 
special  types  o(  assistanoe"  tf  oar  miB- 
tary  assistance  and  defense  suppuil 
iJhases  ol  the  program  are  not  to  be  In 
vain. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
week,  the  President  outlined  the  crlm 
Bignffieatsee  of  the  SawiesCs  Intensive  eco- 
nomic offensive  against  tbe  free  naUons. 
In  the  days  to  come,  as  we  consider  the 
budget  proposals  designed  to  meet  the 
Communist  imperialist  threat,  let  us  re- 
member President  Eisenhower's  warning 
that  *^t  makes  no  sense  whatever  to 
spend  additional  billions  on  mllftary 
strength  to  deter  a  potential  danger,  and 
then,  by  cutting  aid  and  trade  program^ 
let  the  world  succumb  to  a  present  dan- 
ger in  economic  guise." 

IjRt  us  XM)t  allow  this  vaming  to  so 
unheeded.  At  the  outset  I  should  tOn 
to  state  ray  wholehearted  support  for 
the  President's  budget  request  for  mu- 
tual security,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  address  my- 
s^  to  arwt,her  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 


THE  BRUSSELS  FAIR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, among  the  many  aspects  of  our 
total  peace  effort,  United  States  partic- 
ipation at  intornatl«ial  trade  Ldrs  la 
exoeediogly  tmportaat.  One  of  tbo 
largest  tooh  fairs  to  be  held  this  yeu* 
will  be  ttie  World's  Fab-  at  Brussels,  and 
it  beimn  to  look  for  a  while  that  oDoe 
again,  as  lo  often  in  the  past,  our  par- 
tloU}atkm  would  b«  too  llttla  and  too 
late.  Of  an  estimatod  $16  millloo  ro« 
«UMted  orltinaUr  as  tbe  amount  noesi- 
gary  to  onaMe  us  to  portray  adaqustglf 
our  eultural  wttlth,  OoRfretg  hat  thus 
far  appropriated  only  |19.S46,000. 

The  distlnguUhed  senior  Bsnator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  TkysI  has  an- 
nounced that  he  Is  planning  to  p/eii  for 
an  additional  appropriation  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  over  |2  million  for  this 
very  sound  purpose.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  on  his  fine  response  to  the 
effort  to  promote  greater  communica- 
tion and  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  and  I  want  to  assmw 
htm  of  my  suppoit  and  eooperatlon  In 
this  great  work. 

By  request,  as  a  part  of  my  remailcs  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  he 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  aa 
editorial  and  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
Ix^tmi  Fast  of  today,  January  13,  1658; 
an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Morn- 
ing Tribune  of  January  8,  1«58;  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
of  Simday.  January  IX.  12^2^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RecovD,  as  follows: 

T^TX  Asks  Mosc  Ftnnis  roe  T7sk  at  Bbxtcscls 
Fjjm, 


ficnator  riiwiee  J.  Twia,  Bepishl^pan.  <d 
Minneaeaa.  jwsteRlay  utgeA  epeedy  ertion  to 
psBvide  aa  «dditionnl  ga.t  aaliUBa  to  eH|iport 
American  participatiaB  in  the  19M 
International  Expnsittnti. 
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Trtk  said  h«  haa  eanied  his  appeal  to  the 
Senate  Approprlattozu  Committee  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership  In  the 
Hotue  and  Senate. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
the  request  for  additional  funds  was  reduced 
from  •2,889,000  to  $645,000.  Thtx  noted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $60  million  for  its  participation,  while 
the  total  United  States  expenditure  has  been 
estimated  at  |15  million. 

Pais  Warkjuo 

It  will  be  a  grand  moment  when  the  Br\u- 
sels  World's  Fair  opens  on  April  17.  Some  36 
million  tourists  are  expected  to  visit  Belgium 
before  the  October  closing  of  the  first  global 
exposition  since  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
19  years  ago.  But  will  it  be  a  grand  moment 
for  the  United  States?  Or  will  this  country's 
cultural  contribution — like  the  Project  Van- 
guard— sputter  and  sag? 

Unhappily,  the  omens  are  not  hopeful. 
Irving  Kolodin,  the  distinguished  mxislc 
critic,  finds  that  the  planned  American  musi- 
cal contribution  is  narrow  and  unrepresenta- 
tive and  that  some  of  our  proudest  talents 
(Marian  Anderson,  for  example)  are  destined 
to  the  sidelines.  In  the  field  of  drama. 
American  players  will  compete  on  a  pinch - 
penny  budget  with  the  Moscow  Art  Theater, 
Old  Vic,  Kabukl  Players,  and  Comedle  Fran- 
calse.  Strangest  of  all,  a  handsome  Ameri- 
can pavilion  will  be  understaffed;  funds  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  pavilion  open 
on  a  13-hour-a-day  basis  7  days  a  week. 

If  this  country  has  chosen  to  participate, 
manifestly  it  should  not  be  represented  in  a 
tacky,  helter-skelter  manner.  This  Is  why 
Senator  Thte  has  appealed  to  the  leadership 
of  Ck>ngreB8  for  an  additional  $2.6  million  to 
enhance  American  participation.  Siu-ely  the 
request  Is  reasonable.  When  Congress  au- 
thorized United  States  participation  in  1956. 
the  original  plans  called  for  a  $15  million 
budget.  But  the  operating  amount  was  pared 
to  $11.8  million,  and  much  of  this  was  eaten 
up  by  rising  construction  costs.  (Russia, 
Incidentally,  is  spending  an  estimated  $60 
million  on  the  fair.) 

Whether  or  not  the  money  already  voted 
has  been  used  wisely  in  every  respect,  a  prac- 
tical problem  exists.  Prompt  Congressional 
action  can  still  save  this  country  from  what 
may  otherwise  be  a  washout. 

Sound  Investment 

Senator  Edwako  J.  Thte.  who  became  con- 
vinced of  the  value  or  American  participa- 
tion in  foreign  fairs  during  a  tour  abroad  a 
few  years  ago.  Is  going  to  ask  Congress  for 
an  additional  $2,500,000  for  United  States 
participation  in  the  Brussels  fair  this  year. 
We  think  it  will  be  a  good  if  modest  invest- 
ment. 

Present  plans  Indicate  that  the  United 
States  will  have  some  excellent  cultural  rep- 
resentation at  the  fair:  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  with  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting 
and  Isaac  Stern  as  soloist;  the  Ballet  Theater 
with  Nora  Kaye  as  leading  ballerina;  the 
Bodgers  and  Hammerstein  musical.  Carou- 
sel; and  The  Glass  Menagerie  starring  Helen 
Hayes. 

However,  there  Is  concern  that  the  United 
States  will  not  have  a  broad  enough  repre- 
sentation on  the  cultural  front.  The  addi- 
tional appropriation  sought  by  Senator 
Thtx  would  finance  additional  performing 
artists  In  various  fields,  including  a  youth 
orchestra,  a  university  theater  group,  and 
a  college  choral  group.  The  funds  also 
enable  the  United  States  pavilion  to  remain 
open  on  a  13-ho\ir  day  7  days  a  week,  and 
would  pay  for  additional  booklets  and  bro- 
chures for  distribution  to  fair  visitors. 

Kven  with  the  additional  funds  Tbtx  seeks, 
the  United  States  will  spend  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  $60  million  that  it  is  esti- 
mated Russia   will  invest  In  the   Brussels 


Fair.  Obviously,  we  do  not  ne4d  to  match 
the  Soviet  spending,  but  we  ^lould  make 
certain  we  have  an  exhibit  that  Is  represent- 
ative of  American  culture  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can accomplishments  In  commercial  fields. 
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Funds  vox  Fais 

The  Brussels  World's  Pair,  ttate  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Western  Europe  sinc$  World  War 
n.  will  give  this  country  an  opjmrtunlty  to 
match  or  even  siupass  the  skilled  cold  war 
propaganda  efforts  of  the  Russia^. 

But  this  rare  opportunity  can  go  down  the 
drain  if  Congress  persists  in  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  whittling  down  the  funds  originally 
allocated  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Brussels  Fair  whict^  opens  April 

How  important  the  Conununis^s  regard  the 
Brussels  Fair  as  a  propaganda  {Showcase  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  $re  spending 
$60  million  for  their  exhibits.  tThis  is  fo\ir 
times  the  amount  we  set  aside  af.  the  begin- 
ning. Now  this  $15  million  fig\|re  has  been 
trimmed  down  to  $12,345,000. 

Howard  S.  Cullman,  New  Yo^k  business- 
man and  civic  leader,  who  is  sert|ing  without 
pay  as  United  States  of  Amerifa  Conunis- 
sioner  General  to  the  BriisseU  Fair,  feels 
$2,600,000  of  the  deleted  fimdi  should  be 
restored  in  order  to  ins\u-e  a  firstjrate  exhibit 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  i 

In  Cullman's  hands,  we  can  be  sure  every 
dollar  appropriated  by  Congress  fbr  the  Brus- 
sels Pair  will  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use. 
As  it  is,  he  will  have  a  difficult  time  to  make 
a  single  American  dollar  do  the  ^ork  of  every 
$4  which  the  Russians  have. 

As  Congress  reconvenes,  we  ate  happy  to 
note  support  developing  among  the  Senators 
to  give  Commissioner  Cullman  tHe  additional 
funds  he  needs.  We  believe  ivery  dollar 
spent  abroad  should  be  caref\«Iy  weighed 
and  scrutinized  but  this  is  an  expenditure 
that  has  much  more  lmportanc«  than  some 
others  which  Congress  has  seen 'fit  to  sanc- 
tion, j 


YANKTON,  8.  DAK.— ALL-><MERICAN 
CITY  OP  1957 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  Presldeni  Yankton. 
S.  Dak.,  may  stand  with  pride lamong  the 
thousands  of  cities  which  forri  the  back- 
bone of  this  land  of  courage  and  enter- 
prise. Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  re;ently  was 
chosen  to  stand  beside  10  <  ther  cities 
that  have  earned  the  distlnciion  of  all- 
American  city  for  1957.  Thi$  salute  by 
the  jury  of  distinguished  American  citi- 
zens under  the  sponsorship  ht  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  the  editors 
of  Look  magazine  is  well  deserved  by 
Yankton.  T 

Yankton  stands  as  the  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  Dakota  TerritiST.  having 
had  her  beginnings  as  a  ciw  in  185a- 
59,  just  a  century  ago,  ekid  conse- 
quently she  holds  claim  to  a  cblorf  ul  and 
historical  past.  It  was  here  lit  the  fork 
of  the  James  River  and  tte  Missouri 
River  in  1804  that  Lewis  and  Clark,  the 
great  explorers,  set  up  their  winter 
camp.  At,  that  time  the  ^st  formal 
coimcil  was  held  with  the  Big  Sioux  Na- 
tion, and  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis 
wrapped  an  Indian  babe  in  the  American 
flag;  the  babe  grew  up  to  be  Chief 
8truck-by-the-Ree  who  was  important 
in  developing  friendly  relatiotis  between 
the  whites  and  the  Sioux  for  so  many 
years  following.  It  was  f roi^  here  that 
General  Custer  later  debarloed  for  his 
last  trip  into  the  Big  Horn  area  from 
which  he  never  returned.  It  was  here 
that  the  early  settlers  took  sMelter  from 


the  great  Indian  uprising  of  1862,  and  it 
was  here  that  law  first  c4me  to  the  Da- 
kota Territory  with  the  jconvlction  and 
hanging  of  Jack  McCaU.  It  was  Yank- 
ton that  provided  a  point  of  debarkation 
for  the  settlers  and  a  poi;  for  the  river 
boats  that  came  to  suppl  t  the  westward 
development. 

Yankton  was  selected  as  the  first  cap- 
ital of  the  Dakota  Territory,  and  is 
known  today  as  the  Mother  City  of  the 
Dakotas.  j 

Yankton  has  preserve|4  her  pioneer 
spirit  and  has  continued  to  advance,  and 
has  grown  and  bloomed  with  an  attitude 
of  Christian  well-being  atnd  of  brother- 
hood. In  the  interest  of  improvement, 
and  by  virtue  of  a  seriesi  of  committees 
staffed  by  energetic  citizeiis,  a  spearhead 
of  action  effected  a  program  of  beautifl- 
cation  and  of  construction.  They  now 
have  completed  a  $1501)00  swimming 
pool,  they  have  removed  a  large  area  of 
substandard  housing,  a^d  they  have 
placed  more  than  $1^  oiilllon  worth  of 
new  school  facilities  qito  operation. 
They  should  be  complimented  upon  their 
retention  of  the  efficient  nine-man  com- 
mission, city-manager  fqrm  of  govern- 
ment which  they  have  ha|d  since  1955. 

Yankton  estimates  its  durrent  popula- 
tion at  approximately  10.500.  It  has  a 
very  stable  basic  economy  that  is  well 
balanced  between  agrlcul^e  and  manu- 
facturing. There  are  over  80  industries, 
varying  in  their  operations,  and  includ- 
ing: machine  tools,  trees,  steel  scaffold- 
ing, sheet  metal,  seeds,  ekg  crates,  sash 
and  door  construction,  and  poultry  and 
meat  processing.  j 

More  than  17  church  spires  rise  above 
the  silhouette  of  the  residences  of  Yank- 
ton reflecting  the  Christian  spirit  of  this 
wealthy  community,  Yankton  truly  de- 
serves this  tribute  which  has  been  paid 
to  her. 
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PROPOSED  RESOLUnO  N  ON  REVIEW 
OP  FLOOD  CONTROL  ON  RUM 
RIVER,  MINN. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
8  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  transmitting  a  sug- 
gested committee  resolutiin  which  would 
request  the  Corps  of  Engifaeers  to  review 
flood  control  on  the  Rimi}  River  in  Min- 
nesota. I 

I  ask  unanimous  conseilt  that  the  text 
of  this  suggested  resolution  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows:  T 

COMMTrTKX  RESOLXmOir  STTO^XSTXD  to  SXITATB 
COMMTtm    ON    PtTBUC    WdKKS    BT    SENATOB 

Edwabo  j.  Thtb.  or  MinWbsota,  Jsmvakt 
8. 1958 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Puhlio 
Works  of  the  United  States  BeTtate.  That  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
created  under  section  3  ot  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  June  is.  1902.  be  and 
is  hereby  requested  to  review  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  August  16,  1988, 
on  Rum  River.  Minn.,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  January  12,  1939,  and  other  reports 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  any 
modification  of  the  recomiendatlons  con- 
tained therein  Is  advisable  at  this  time  in 
the  Interest  of  flood  control 


Mr.  THYK  Mr.  President,  3  years 
ago.  in  March  of  1955.  I  made  a  similar 
request  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  authority  under  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  investigate 
the  need  for  flood  control  improvements 
on  the  Rum  River  between  Princeton  and 
Isanti.  As  a  result  of  my  request  at  that 
time  and  the  aid  of  my  good  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  committee  resolution 
was  adopted,  authorizing  the  survey  of 
flood  control  needs  on  that  section  of  the 
river. 

The  survey  resulting  from  that  resolu- 
tion indicates  that  the  survey  should  be 
extended  to  the  upper  Rum  River  but  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  present  author- 
ity for  flood  control  siureys  does  not  ex- 
tend the  length  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  asked  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Corps  of  EIngineers. 

It  was  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
that  I  afked  approval  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  fimds  for  final  survey 
work  based  on  the  existing  authorization. 
It  would  seem  at  this  point  that  if  further 
flood  control  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Rum  River  is  justified,  it  would  be  proper 
that  the  authority  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers be  extended  as  a  foUowup  on 
survey  work  which  has  already  been 
done. 

LET  US  BUILD  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  as  never  before  there  is  tremendous 
public  concern  over  the  state  of  Ameri- 
can education.  I  believe  that  our  educa- 
tional system — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  our  defense  readiness — is  the 
paramount  domestic  issue  facing  us. 
But  preparing  our  defenses  is  at  best  a 
negative  issue,  making  ready  for  some- 
thing which  may  or  may  not  happen. 
This  of  course  we  must  do  to  guarantee 
our  preservation. 

However,  nothing  could  be  more  posi- 
tive or  progressive  than  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  means  of  educating  our 
children. 

The  new  awareness,  that  our  educa- 
tion machinery  is  in  a  shabby  state  of 
disrepair,  is  welcome,  even  though  the 
reasons  for  bringing  about  this  aware- 
ness may  not  be  so  welcome. 

It  seems  to  me  that  America  in  recent 
years  has  fallen  into  the  sad  state  of  be- 
ing on  the  defensive  in  too  many  fields, 
both  in  world  affairs  and  on  the  domestic 
front.  Education  is  a  prime  example. 
Rather  than  meeting  the  challenge 
forthrightly  years  ago,  we  now  have  a 
new  education  crisis,  pyrsunided  atop 
the  old  ones  that  were  never  solved. 

Unf ortimately,  too  many  are  now  look- 
ing at  the  education  lag  solely  in  the 
narrow  field  of  science.  This  is  short- 
sightedness and  even  dangerous. 

The  President,  who  waited  until  1955 
to  tell  Congress  that  he  had  any  interest 
in  education,  has  now  endorsed  a  $1  bil- 
lion, 4-year  program,  which  leans  heav- 
ily to  scientific  aid,  and  totally  ignores 
the  vital  need  of  school  construction. 

By  now  it  is  obvious  that  what  the 
President  says  or  proposes  in  regard  to 


education  programs  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. His  record  over  the  past  2  years 
on  the  subject  demonstrates  that  he  will 
not  fight  for  even  the  little  he  proposes. 

However,  what  is  disappointing  is  that 
Mr.  Marion  Folsom,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  once 
an  advocate  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction,  has  permitted  himself  to 
be  steered  away  from  this  objective. 
Both  the  President  and  Secretary  Fol- 
som should  give  at  least  a  casual  glance 
at  the  findings  of  another  Government 
agency. 

The  other  day  the  Census  Bureau  said 
there  are  now  29  million  children  m  ele- 
mentary schools,  an  increase  of  5.7  mil- 
lion over  1952.  And  in  the  high  schools 
there  are  9  million  students,  an  increase 
of  1.8  million  in  the  same  5-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  attempts  to  keep  up 
with  this  increase  in  school  population 
our  States  face  the  great  task  of  replac- 
ing inadequate  or  antiquated  schools. 

Certainly  we  need  more  scientists  in 
this  modem  world.  But  do  we  simply 
tap  a  student  on  the  shoulder  and  say: 
"Here's  a  scholarship.  Be  a  scientist"? 
No.  We  must  start  with  our  raw  ma- 
terial, the  children  now  in  oiir  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  and  the  ones  who 
will  be  there  next  year  and  the  year 
after. 

Only  by  a  broad  program  of  educa- 
tional responsibility  shall  we  produce 
the  scientists  and  the  members  of 
trades,  professions,  and  other  vocations 
we  need  in  America. 

It  should  be  basic  with  us  to  attack  a 
problem  at  its  roots,  not  by  trying  to 
prune  the  foliage.  At  the  root  of  our 
problem  is  not  only  the  need  for  ade- 
quate facilities.  We  must  pay  attention 
to  our  teachers,  and  must  assure  these 
dedicated  people  living  wages. 

These,  I  believe,  are  areas  of  legiti- 
mate Federal  concern.  This  year  must 
be  the  year  for  action — action  on  the 
basic  issue  of  school  construction. 


POULTRY  AND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  currently 
completing  the  regulations  to  spell  out 
the  details  of  the  Poultry  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  which  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  last  year. 

Hearings  were  held  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  country  on  the  regiila- 
tions  the  Department  has  proposed.  In 
December,  the  Department  accepted 
written  comments  on  them. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Buteher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO.  a  labor 
union  which  has  among  its  members 
more  than  30,000  poultry  workers,  has 
asked  the  Department  for  more  detailei 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  poultry 
workers'  health.  Specifically,  it  sug- 
gests inclusion  of  some  of  the  points  of 
the  Model  Poultry  Sanitation  Code  pub- 
lished in  1955  as  a  guide  for  legislation 
by  States,  counties,  and  cities.  This 
code  was  developed  by  a  conunittee  of 
representatives  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public-health  services  and  of  the 
poultry  industry,  working  closely  with 


officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  know  that  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  share  the  deep  con- 
cern for  the  protection  of  poultry  work- 
ers against  infections  and  other  illnesses 
transmitted  by  poultry.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  include  in  the 
regulations  the  sanitation  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  poultry  workers  from 
the  model  code  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
einment  has  previously  recommended  to 
cities,  counties,  and  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  by 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  outlining  certain  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Poultry  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  which  was 
passed  in  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  privilege  to  handle  the 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  to  report  it 
both  for  the  Senate  and  the  conference 
committee.  I  hope  these  recommenda- 
tions will  be  given  the  most  careful  at- 
tention by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Amai<>amated  Meat  Cutters 

AMD    BXTTCHEK    WOaKICElT 

or  North  Amesica,  AFL-CIO, 
Chicago,  III.,  December  20,  1957, 
Be:  Proposed  regulations  governing  the  in- 
spection of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Mr.  Hekmon  Mn.i.EK, 

Director  of  the  Poultry  Division,  Agrt' 
cultural  Marketing  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Mr.  Mn.i.Es:  We  are  submitting  here- 
in the  viewpoint  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
poeed  regvilatlons  governing  the  inspection 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
22.  1957. 

Generally  speaking,  we  believe  that  an  ex- 
cellent job  was  done  in  drafting  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  portions  dealing  with  the  Inspection 
of  poultry.  However,  it  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  proposed  regulations  are 
entirely  inadequate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workers  in  the  poultry  plants 
in  that  they  fall  to  specify  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  the  workers' 
health.  A  healthy  worker  is  essential  for 
safe,  wholesome  food  products. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  (71  8tat.  441.  21 
U.  S.  C.  461.  et  seq.)  shows  conclusively 
that  Congress  had  two  purposes  in  mind  in 
enacting  this  legislation:  (i)  The  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer,  to  assure  him  of  a 
clean,  wholesome,  disease-free  product:  and 
(2)  the  protection  of  the  persons  working 
within  the  poultry  establishments. 

That  Congress  had  the  second  purpose  set 
forth  above  in  mind  as  well  as  the  first  pur- 
pose, is  sbown  clearly  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 

Thus,  when  S.  1747  was  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  on  April  8,  19&7,  Senator 
Ellendee  stated  as  follows  in  explaining  the 
bUl: 

"Processing  plants  would  be  required  to 
conform  as  to  premises,  facilities,  equipment, 
and  operations  with  sanitary  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 
(CoNCRxssiONia.  RscoRB,  Tol.  103,  pt.  4.  p. 
6226.) 
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"In  addition,  there  was  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  work  in  the  slaughter- 
houses may  catch  diseaiieB  by  handling  dis- 
eased poultry.  For  their  protection,  alao, 
this  provision  for  ante  mortem,  inspection 
has  been  Included  In  the  bill."  (Cokgres- 
siONAL  Record,  vol.  103,  pt.  4,  p.  5232.) 

Senator  Talmadcx  corroborated  Senator 
Ellemooi,  stating  (Congkessional  Rxcokd, 
vol.  103.  pt.  4,  p.  5233.) 

"I  should  like  to  say  to  my  dlstlngtilshed 
friend  troxa.  West  Virginia  that  when  we 
drafted  the  bill  we  were  trying  to  keep  in 
mind  a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  be 
fair  to  the  consiuners  and  provide  for  them 
adequate  and  nutritious  meat.  We  tried, 
also,  to  keep  in  mind  the  processors  and  not 
place  on  them  undue  hardships  or  burdens 
In  their  efforts  to  process  poultry  and  make 
it  available  to  consumers.  We  tried,  also,  to 
keep  in  mind  employees  who  work  in  plants 
and  handle  birds  which  may  be  diseased. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"With  reference  to  ante  mortem  Inspec- 
tion, sometimes,  though  not  often,  flocks  of 
birds  become  diseased.  I  believe  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  Instances  of  poultry 
becoming  affected  with  the  disease  called 
psittacosis  that  has  adversely  affected  the 
consiimer,  and,  I  believe,  in  some  cases,  em- 
ployees in  the  plants  affected." 

Both  Senators  Eixenoer  and  Talmaogb 
were  on  the  committee  which  considered  and 
drafted  S.  1747  and  served  on  the  conference 
committee  with  the  House,  which  approved 
the  final  version  of  S.  1747.  as  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Similar  statements  appear  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  connection  with  the 
consideration  by  the  House  of  H.  R.  6814, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  on  July  9. 
1957.  (The  conference  committee  adopted 
many  of  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6814  and  in- 
serted them  in  the  final  version  of  8.  1747.) 

Thus,  in  the  July  9.  1957,  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  103,  part  8, 
page  11118,  Congressman  ANrrrso.  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  diseased  poultry  being  pro- 
cessed In  some  of  the  plants  in  the  United 
States,  stated: 

"These  conditions  exist  In  some  processing 
plants  throughout  the  country.  They  are  a 
danger  to  the  consumer,  to  the  workers  in 
the  plant,  and  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  processors." 

And  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  page  11146,  Congressman 
Zablocki  stated : 

"The  enactment  of  this  measure  is  vital 
to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 

"Most  immediately,  an  effective,  compul- 
sory poultry  insp>ectlon  program  is  necessary 
to  minimize  the  health  dangers  which  face 
thousands  of  poultry  workers  in  many  plants. 
These  dangers,  which  range  from  bothersome 
sliin  rashes  and  infections  to  killing  psitta- 
cosis, have  been  recognized  a  long  time  ago 
by  poultry  workers  and  their  organizations. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  organizations  that 
they  have  consistently  and  energetically  ad- 
vocated the  enaetment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect poultry  workers  against  health  hazards 
and  to  safeguard  public  health." 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  legislation  protect,  not  only 
the  consumer,  but  also  the  workers  in  the 
poultry-processing  establishments. 
— Th»  proposed  regulations  have  given  this 
protection  to  only  one  class  of  workers, 
namely,  the  Government  Inspectors.  Thus, 
section  81.33  (f)  reads  as  follows: 

"Inspector's  office:  Office  space,  including, 
but  not  being  limited  to  furnishings,  light, 
heat,  and  Janitor  service,  shall  be  provided 
rent  free  In  the  official  establishments  for 
the  use  of  Government  personnel  for  official 
purposes.  The  room  or  space  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  must  meet  the  approval  of  the 
inspection  service  and  be  conveniently  lo- 
cated, properly  ventilated,  and  provided  with 
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lockers  or  cabinets  suitable  for  the  protec- 
tion and  storage  of  sup];dies  and  with  facil- 
ities sxiitable  for  Inspectors  to  change  cloth- 
ing." 

No  such  provisions  appear  in  ^he  regiila- 
tions  requiring  lockers  and  dreading  rooms 
for  the  rest  of  the  persons  wor^ng  in  the 
processing  plant,  although  there  11b  an  Impli- 
cation (but  only  an  implication)  in  section 
81.14  (d)  that  dressing  rooms  m|ist  be  pro- 
vided.    This  section  reads  in  part  las  follows : 

"The  official  establishment  shiill  include 
employees'  toilet  and  dressing  ro^ois." 

We  believe  that  the  Departmentjof  Agricul- 
ture has  overlooked  the  fact  that  fthe  United 
States  Government  has  alreadjj  approved 
standards  for  poultry-processing  plants  in 
the  model  Poultry  Sanitation  Code  published 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  tfce  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Bdiication  and 
entitled  "Poultry  Ordinance,  1935  Edition" 
(pubUcatlon  No.  444).  ThU  cdde.  which 
was  developed  Jointly  by  the  Pufllc  Health 
Service,  United  States  De 
Agriculture,  the  Food  and 
istration,  the  Department 
and  poultry-industry  representitivea,  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Un^ed  States 
Government  for  adoption  by  Sta 
and  cities,  and,  we  are  InformL 
adopted  by  numerous  States,  co 

cities.    The  preface  to  the  Poultry ^^^ 

sets  forth  that  it  wcw  developed  ks  a  guide 
to  sanitation  standards  for  poultriand  poul- 
try products  and  to  encourage  uniformity  in 
poultry-sanitation  regulations  ^roughout 
the  United  States.  It  sets  forth  farther  that 
"the  ordinance  embodies  the  best  informa- 
tion available  at  the  present  tJn»e  on  sani- 
tary practices  applicable  to  the  iommerclal 
processing,  distribution,  and  sau  of  poul- 
try," and  that  the  "sanitation  requirements 
contained  in  the  ordinance  are  silbstantially 
equivalent  to  the  current  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  AgricClture.'* 

Section  18  of  the  Poultry  Ordinance  deals 
with  plumbing  and  related  facilities.  Sub- 
section (b)  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  following  requirements  sliall  be  met 
and  the  meeting  of  such  requirei»ents  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  compliance  with  tills  section. 
•  •  •  •     I  • 

"(8)  Employee  toUet  facilities]  adequate 
for  the  use  of  all  employees  during  peak  pe- 
riods of  operation,  shall  be  provid  ed  in  con- 
venient locations  in  the  establishment. 
Toilet  rooms  and  fixtures  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  in  good  repair.  A  supply  of  t  jUet  tissue 
shall  be  provided  in  toilet  rooms  a  t  all  times. 

"(9)  An  adequate  niunber  of  Idvatory  fa- 
cilities shall  be  located  in  or  aljacent  to 
each  employee  toilet  and  dressin^room  and 
at  such  other  places  in  the  establishment  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  convenient  washing 
of  hands  by  employees  engaged  1^  the  con- 
duct of  poultry-processing  operation:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  utensil,  or  eqxiipident,  wash- 
ing vats,  or  water-flushed  trou^  shall  be 
substituted  for  lavatory  facilities.! 

"(10)  Each  lavatory  facility  shill  be  pro- 
vided with  warm  water  (at  leasf  100*  F.), 
either  from  a  controlled-temperature  source 
with  a  maximum  temperature  $1  116*  P. 
or  from  a  mixing  or  combina^on  valve 
The  use  of  steam-mlxlne  valves  s 
hlbited. 

"(11)  Control  valves  on  lavator 

employees  before  beginning  or  w^ p_^ 

ing  In  the  conduct  of  poultry -pro^essing^op- 
erations  shall  be  operated  by  meins  of  foot 
pedals,  knee  or  elbow  pressure,  oil  other  ap- 
proved means,  which  In  all  cas^s  shall  be 
other  than  by  hand.  ~ 

"(12)  Soap  or  other  detergent,  made  avail- 
able through  the  use  of  a  dispenser,  and  in- 
dividual paper  or  cloth  sanitary  towels  shall 
be  provided  at  each  lavatory :  Pror^ided.  That 
the  health  authority  may  appitove  other, 
equally  effective,  sanitary  means  for 
drying  of  hands.  The  use  of  a  con  mon  towel 
shall  be  prohibited. 
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"(IS)  Containers  construQt-Hl  oT  lmper> 
vlous  material  shall  be  provided  near  lava- 
tories for  the  disposal  of  usQd  towels. 

"(14)  Drinking-water  facilities  of  a  sani- 
tary type  shall  be  provided  m  the  establish- 
ment, and  shall  be  so  located  as  to  be  con- 
venient for  use  by  employeef^" 

Section  25  of  the  poultry  prdlnance  dei.  s 
with  cleanliness  of  personnel.  It  reads  as 
follows :  I 

"(a)  Persons  who  engage  ip  poultry-proc- 
essing operations,  or  in  dutie^  during  which 
they  contact  poultry-processing  equipment 
or  utensils,  and  persons  who  contact  poultry 
or  poultry  products  during  ttorage  or  sales 
op>eratlon3.  shall  wear  clean,  washable  gar- 
ments, keep  their  hands  cleah.  and  conform 
to  hygienic  practices  durlngi  all  periods  of 
such  duties.  Adeq\iate  fadlltles  shall  be 
provided  In  poultry-processing  establish- 
ments for  the  storage  of  employee's  clothing. 

"(b)  The  following  requirgmenU  shall  be 
met.  and  the  meeting  of  such  requirements 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  compliance  with  this 
section.  T 

"(1)  Persons  who  engage  Ito  poultry -proc- 
essing operations,  or  in  the  performance  of 
duties  where  they  contact  poultry-process- 
ing equipment  or  utensils  or  foultry  or  poul- 
try products,  shall,  while  tbu$  engaged,  wear 
clean,  washable,  outer  garmenlU,  such  as  uni- 
forms, coats,  aprons,  or  coveralls,  and  «han 
wear  caps,  hairnets,  or  headbands. 

"(2)  Persons  who  contact  poultry  or  poul- 
try products,  containers,  or  packaging  mate- 
rials therefor,  or  poultry-processing  equip- 
ment or  utensils,  shall  keep  t^elr  hands  and 
fingernails  clean,  and  shall  conform  to  all 
other  hygienic  practices  while  on  duty.  Siich 
persons  shall  wash  their  hands  thoroughly 
before  starting  to  work  and  before  return- 
ing to  work  after  changing  'garments,  eat- 
ing, drinking  bottled  bever^es,  smoking, 
visiting  the  toilet,  or  soiling  their  hands  in 
any  way.  The  use  of  tobactjo  in  any  form 
shall  be  prohibited  In  rooms  ^here  poultry  or 
poultry  products  are  processe<|. 

"(3)  Signs  directing  employees  to  *wasl& 
hands'  shall  be  consplcuouslj^  posted  tn  em- 
ployees' toilet  and  dressing  ro^ms  in  poultry- 
processing  establishments.       i 

"(4)  Adequate  lockers,  of  facilities  In 
dressing  rooms,  shall  be  provided  in  poultry- 
processing  establishments  for  the  storage  of 
employees'  clothing.  Such  lookers  and  rooms 
shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condi- 
tion. Clothing  shall  not  be  stinred  In  process- 
ing rooms.  j 

"  ( 5 )  Hampers  shaU  be  provided  in  poultry- 
processing  establishments  for  temporary 
storage  of  soiled  linens,  coais,  aprons,  and 
other  items  of  employee  clothing.  Soiled 
clothing  and  any  personal  itepia  not  used  by 
employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
shall  not  be  placed  on  wlnAow  ledges,  oa 
tops  of  lockers,  or  in  similat  locations." 

Nearly  all  of  the  requirements  set  forth 
above  relating  to  toilet  rioms,  dressing 
rooms,  lunchrooms,  clothes  storage,  et  cetera, 
have  either  not  been  covered  at  all  in  the 
proposed  regulations,  or  ha^e  been  inade- 
quately covered.  ] 

Our  concern  over  proper  employee  facilities 
is  supported  by  many  public  i  health  organi- 
zations, one  of  the  more  recent  l>elng  the 
American  Public  Health  Assobiation.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  O<}tober  Joiumal, 
volume  47,  the  American  Pubic  Health  Asso- 
ciation has  endorsed  prop^  facilities  for 
poultry  processing  employees  as  an  integral 
part  of  any  poultry  processing  Inspection 
law  needed  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
worker,  and  needed  to  assure  proper  prepara- 
tion of  a  product,  safe  and  whplescmie  for  the 
consumer.  j 

If  you  win  examine  into  thc^  background  of 
Poultry  Ordinance,  1955  Edition,  you  will 
find  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  preparation 
of  the  model  ordinance  was  the  great  variety 
of  poultry  legislation  in  existence  in  the 
varioxis   cities,   counties   andj  States   which 
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acted  as  trade  barriers.  To  insure  uniform- 
ity, therefore,  the  proposed  regulations 
should  be  amended  to  conform  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Poultry  Ordinance,  1855  Edi- 
'  tion  set  forth  above. 

A  number  of  times  during  the  recent  pub- 
lic hearings  held  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  in  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  as  to  why  the  proposed  regu- 
lations were  less  stringent  than  the  law  in 
effect  in  many  States,  counties  and  cities. 
The  reply  given  was  that  if  State  regulations 
were  more  stringent,  then  the  State  regula- 
tions would  be  followed.  ThU  is  a  novel 
viewpoint  for  a  Federal  agency  to  take,  for 
In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ways led  the  way  and  set  the  standards  in 
all  regulatory  functions.  It  is  well  known 
that  without  Federal  compulsion  and  guid- 
ance, many  States  would  not  have  enacted 
social  and  reg\Uatory  legislation  in  effect 
today.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history 
of  unemployment  compensation  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  Augxist  1935, 
only  one  State  had  enacted  an  unemploy- 
ment comi>ensation  law.  However,  due  to 
the  Federal  uuemployment  tax  and  the  offset 
credit  allowed  to  employers  in  States  which 
had  approved  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  by  the  end  of  1937,  all  48  SUtes  had 
enacted  unemployment  compensation  acts. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  take  action,  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  moved  very  slowly.  Thus, 
in  the  field  of  dicability  insurance,  only  four 
States  have  as  of  this  date  enacted  tem- 
porary disability  insurance  acts.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Federal  law 
in  existence  compelling  the  States  to  act. 
and  no  model  Federal  law  for  them  to  fol- 
low. Furthermore,  there  is  no  uniformity 
of  any  Idnd  among  the  four  State  laws 
which  have  been  enacted. 

Thus,  we  believe  it  essential  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  lead  the  way  with  re- 
spect to  setting  high  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  the  poultry  industry.  Where 
such  high  standards  have  already  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Government  In 
Poultry  Ordinance — 1955,  and  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  recommended  to 
the  States,  counties,  and  municipalities  that 
they  adopt  these  high  standards,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  another  arm  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  this  time  to  promulgate 
regulations  containing  lower  standards  than 
those  recommended  for  the  States,  counties, 
and  municipalities. 

A  hasty  study  of  some  of  the  State  laws 
reveals  many  States  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  employee  facilities  in  food 
establishments.  For  example,  in  Vermont 
the  law  provides  that  food  establishments 
must  be  constructed,  maintained  and  op- 
erated with  strict  regard  for  health  of  em- 
ployees and  purity  of  food  produced;  in 
Kentucky,  the  law  provides  that  food  eetab- 
lUhments  shall  be  conducted  with  strict 
regard  to  influence  of  such  conditions  upon 
health  of  those  employed;  upon  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  food  produced:  and  in 
Massachusetts  the  law  sets  forth  that  if 
bakery  Is  found  unfit  for  production  or 
handling  of  food  or  dangerous  to  health  of 
employees,  department  of  public  health  or 
local  board  may  order  it  closed. 

Our  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  workers  in  the  poultry  estab- 
lishments is  borne  out  by  the  latest  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  release  showing 
work  injury  rates  in  1956  in  poultry  and 
small-game  dressing  and  packing  at  an  all- 
time  high — nearly  three  times  the  average  of 
all  Industries. 

We.  therefore,  request  that  you  amend 
sections  81.33  and  81.87  of  the  proposed 
regulations  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments for  employees'  facilities  contained  in 


sections   18   and   25  of  Poultry   Ordinance, 
1955  edition,  as  set  forth  above. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

S.  W.  Barker, 
Director.  Poultry  Department. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  budget  message  is  being  read 
in  the  other  body.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  It  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  Its  reading  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  budget 
message,  and,  without  objection,  its 
reading  will  be  dispensed  with  and  it 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

(See  H.  Doc.  No.  266  in  today's  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.) 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ADJACENT 
TO  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  position 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  industry  In 
Arizona  regarding  Federal  regulation  of 
outdoor  advertising  adjacent  to  the  In- 
terstate and  Defense  System  of  High- 
ways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Position  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
iNDtrsTRT  IN  Arizona  Regarding  Federal 
Regulation  of  Outdoor  Advertising  Ad- 
jacent TO  THE  Interstate  and  Defense 
System  of  Highways 

We.  members  of  the  standardized  outdoor 
advertising  industry,  locate  our  advertising 
displays  only  on  privately  owned  land  zoned 
for  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  If  the 
local  government  has  not  yet  actually  zoned 
privately  owned  land,  we  build  our  displays 
only  where  other  business  exists  or  is  per- 
mitted. In  addition,  the  standardized  out- 
door advertising  industry  adheres  to  a  strict 
code  of  operations  wherein  its  members  wiU 
not  maintain  any  display  in  a  scenic  area  re- 
gardless of  zoning  even  if  other  business 
structures  are  allowed  by  local  ordinance. 

Our  industry  has  no  intention  of  exploiting 
the  Federal  Interstate  and  Defense  System 
of  Highways,  as  It  has  been  emotionally  ac- 
cused by  some  critics.  Our  displays  will  be 
located  on  private  land  zoned  by  local  au- 
thorities for  other  business  uses.  Much  of 
the  private  property  bordering  the  41,000 
miles  of  the  system  is  unsuitable  for  business 
purposes  and  will  be  used  for  agriculture. 
In  the  so-called  public  land  States,  almost  87 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  is  Government 
owned  where  no  advertising  display  will  be 
erected. 

Our  position  with  respect  to  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  System  of  Highways  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Federal 
regulation  and  control  of  standardized  out- 
door advertising.  We  have  four  reasons  for 
taking  this  position.  First,  we  believe  that 
regulation  and  control  is  exclusively  a  mat- 
ter of  local  interest  and  concern.  Second, 
the  Federal-aid  highway  legislation  has  al- 
ways been  Umlted  to  construction,  and  ad- 
vertising in  no  way  relates  to  highway  con- 
struction. Third,  we  have  received  excep- 
tionally well  qualified  legal  opinion  which 
raises  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
such  Federal  regiUation  and  control,  and  re- 


gardless of  our  personal  desires  we  could  not 
support  legislation  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. And  fourth,  we  oppose  Federal  regu- 
lation and  control  of  business  in  general. 

2.  We  oppose  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
regulation  which  would  discriminate  against 
outdoor  advertising  among  other  legitimate 
businesses. 

3.  Any  regulation  of  outdoor  advertising 
should  recognize  outdoor  advertising  as  a 
legitimate  business  use  of  land,  as  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  planning  and  zoning  authorities. 

4.  We  WiU  continue  to  8upp>ort  local  regu- 
lations that  permit  outdoor  advertising  in  all 
areas  zoned  or  presently  used  for  business, 
commercial  or  Industrial  purposes,  or  which 
subsequently  may  become  business,  commer- 
cial, or  industrial  areas. 

6.  We  recommend  that  zoning  authorities 
in  the  States  who  wish  to  protect  areas  of 
unusual  scenic  beauty  along  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  take 
steps  to  define  such  areas,  from  which  aU 
business,  commercial,  or  Industrial  uses  of 
land  might  be  excluded.  The  States  know 
much  more  about  their  historic  sp>ots  and 
their  areas  of  natural  beauty  than  does  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads.  The  States  now  have  authority  to 
enact  any  regulatory  legislation  which  they 
desire  or  decide  they  need.  Legislation  for 
Federal  control  would  not  only  preempt  and 
usurp  this  right,  but  would  assume  that  the 
States  are  unaware  or  unconcerned  about 
their  own  resources. 

There  is  no  need  nor  reason  for  Federal 
controls  of  outdoor  advertising  when  State 
and  local  governments  have  the  authority 
to  enforce  regulatory  and  zoning  ordinances. 
Proposed  Federal  controls  seek  to  carve  out 
for  discriminatory  regulations  only  one  use 
of  private  land,  namely,  signs,  while  showing 
no  concern  for  other  land  uses.  The  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  legislation  apparently  are 
immime  to  unsightly  factories,  junk  yards, 
open  mining  operations,  storage  yards. 
slaughtering  houses,  and  other  objectionable 
commercial  and  industrial  uses.  Ovir  ad- 
vertising displays  are  designed  by  outstand- 
ing engineers — the  advertising  copy  executed 
by  renowned  artists — both  the  structures 
and  surrounding  land  area  maintained  regu- 
larly for  neatness. 


DEATH  OP  RUSSELL  W.  KEENEY, 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  PROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  regret  that  I  announce  the  untimely 
passing  of  Representative  RtrssEU. 
Keeney,  of  the  14th  District  of  Illinois, 
who  died  Saturday  night  at  the  naval 
hospital.  His  was  a  rather  untimely 
death.  He  has  served  only  one-haU  of 
1  term.  Interestingly  enough,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  House  his  law  partner, 
who  died  in  February  of  1956. 

Russell  Keeney  was  a  topflight  law- 
yer. He  served  as  State's  attorney,  as 
probate  judge,  and  as  circuit  judge  In 
the  district  where  he  lived.  So  his  death 
Is  very  untimely,  and  brings  to  an  end 
what  had  all  the  promise  of  a  very  bril- 
liant career. 

At  some  future  time  I  shall  address 
msrself  to  other  tributes.  I  felt  that  I 
should  make  the  announcement  now. 
and  later  today  I  shall  submit  a  formal 
resolution  concerning  his  death. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  AUGUSTINE 
B.  KELLEY — STATEMENT  BY  SEN- 
ATOR CLARK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
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printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rxccwd  a  state- 
ment by  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  regarding  the 
death  of  Representative  AuaasTnn  B. 
KxLLZT,  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  bt  Sekator  Clark 

The  words  already  8i>oken  by  Members 
of  the  other  bcxly  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Congressman  AxJcusTiitK  B. 
KXU.XT,  of  Pennsylvania,  have  already  made 
abundantly  clear  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  affection 
all  who  knew  him  felt  for  this  beloved  pub- 
lic servant.  Editorials  and  statements  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  national  press,  in  labor 
and  rellgloiu  journals,  from  members  of  the 
executive  branch  and  distinguished  citizens 
have  told  the  story  of  his  long  and  fruitful 
public  career.  We  owe  him  much.  All  of 
us  are  the  better  for  It  that  Otts  Kbixet 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  18  years.  All  of  us  have  suf- 
fered a  real  loss  with  his  death. 

Even  before  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  In  Washington  it 
was  my  privilege  to  know  Gtrs  Kellbt 
personally  and  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
on  programs  which  were  vital  to  our  State 
and  the  Nation.  This  was  a  signal  honor, 
and  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  friend  as  wen  as  a 
fellow  worker  on  behalf  <a  those  programs 
we  both  believed  in. 

Congressman  Kkixet,  over  the  years,  made 
many  contributions  to  our  national  welfare. 
His  splendid  work  in  the  field  of  labor  and 
employee  legislation,  and  his  services  as 
Congressional  adviser  to  ILO  are  especially 
well  known.  But  he  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  a  piece  of  work  that  imfortunately  re- 
mains unfinished — through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  What  came  to  be  known  to  millions 
as  the  Kelley  education  bill  is  to  my  mind 
the  high  point  of  Ous  Kellkt's  dedication 
to  the  public  weal,  and  Its  defeat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  so  close  a  mar- 
gin In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  was 
his  saddest  day.  America  can  at  no  time 
afford  to  be  without  men  like  Gus  Kellet; 
we  can  afford  it  now  least  of  all. 

As  we  eulogize  Gus  Kellet  now — as  we 
think  of  his  life's  work,  his  splendid  record 
as  an  employer,  his  devotion  to  his  family 
and  to  his  church — I  hope  we  will  especially 
realize  that  there  Is  something  we  can  do 
that  Gus  Kellet,  I  feel  sure,  would  have 
wanted  us  to  do.  I  hope  we  will  pick  up 
where  death  took  it  from  him,  the  work  on 
behalf  of  a  national  education  program 
which  Gus  Kei.i.kt  had  in  recent  years  l>een 
striving  so  hard  to  accomplish.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  fitting  memorial 
for  him,  the  very  best  way  we  corQd  say  of  the 
career  of  this  great  citizen  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  America,  "well  done." 
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FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PHRASEOLOGICAL.  AP- 
PROACH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  column  pub- 
lished In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  written  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
dealing  with  our  foreign  relations  prob- 
lems. 

I  particularly  recommend  a  reading  of 
the  column  because  I  believe  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger points  our  very  clearly  the  need 
for  us  to  proceed  with  negotiations  on 
the  whole  subject  of  disarmament. 

In  the  near  future  I  shall  make  a 
major  speech  on  the  subject,  setting 


forth  some  of  my  views,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
on  the  foreign  relations  problems  of  our 
country.  They  will  be  at  soa|e  variance 
with  the  program  being  foUovf ed  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles, 
which  latter  program,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  Improve  the  foreign  i^elations  of 
the  United  States,  but  which|  unless  we 
stop  the  Dulles  policies,  willj  inevitably 
result  in  war.  | 

In  spite  of  the  high-sounding  phrase- 
ology of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  war  will  be  the  in^itable  re- 
sult. 

I  wish  to  summarize  my  oriticism  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Prsident  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  saylig  that  we 
will  not  win  the  peace  by  p,  phraseo- 
logical approach  to  foreign  pt>licy.  The 
time  has  come  for  America  jto  demon- 
strate by  action  that  she  1$  ready  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  mad  racfe  of  arma- 
ments. It  is  a  mad  race  that  I  believe 
Is  stirring  up  a  hysteria  In  this  country, 
with  the  result  that  many  |)eople  are 
greatly  confused  as  to  just  wbere  Amer- 
ica is  going  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  say  from  this  desk  today,]  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  we  bring  to  sii  end  the 
phraseological  approach  to  foreign  pol- 
icy of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  fcd  will  be 
Inevitable  war,  which  will  result  in  the 
destruction  of  both  Russiai  and  the 
United  States  so  far  as  their  being  world 
powers  are  concerned.  Thai  Asia,  In 
the  next  epoch  of  history,  will  take  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows:  f 

How  To  Resumx  Talks  Wrr*  Moscow 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger 

London,  January  12. — The  U  ilted  States 
has  belatedly  begxin  Its  own  diplomatic 
offensive  to  counter  Moscow's  persistently 
skll^l  Initiative.  The  first  ver  ture  In  our 
effort  to  regain  some  momentun  i  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  Congression  il  message. 
The  second  is  contained  in  o;u:  i  sply  to  B\il- 
ganin's  Christmas  note. 

The  President,  at  last,  has  sha  ken  himself 
free  from  a  deluding  slogan.  He  recognizes 
the  primary  menace  as  that  of  Communist 
imperialism,  not  International  dommiuiism. 
We  are  not  participating  In  a  holy  alliance 
engaged  in  ideological  warfare  biit  in  resist- 
ance to  all  aggression,  direct  or  i&direct. 

Eisenhower  says  somewhat  j^guely  that 
we  must  "wage  total  peace."  Vihat  is  this? 
How  is  it  to  be  waged?  Not  by]  Joining  the 
Russians  in  a  fight  against  milaria.  This 
may  appeal  to  the  Chief  Exeputive's  ro- 
mantic nature.  But  it  is  tang^tial  to  the 
problem.  | 

The  President's  speech  empUaslzed  need 
to  strengthen  ovir  defenses,  ivt  the  same 
time  it  expressed  willingness  tp  talk  with 
our  opponents.  His  reply  to  B^ilganin  will 
close  no  door  to  such  approach^,  although 
it  is  scarcely  sanguine  about  chances  of 
success. 

The  main  point  of  this  far  t<lo  tardy  but 
weU  drafted  paper  is  that  est^llshed  ma- 
chinery for  negotiation  is  stalled  becaiise  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  an  unworkable  United 
Nations  apparatus.  Specifically,  he  would 
have  the  Russians  Join  with  us  !ln  efforts  to 
eliminate,  the  restrictive  Secuiaty  Council 
veto,  which  has  rendered  mute  What  should 
be  the  conscience  of  the  world. 

17.  K.'S  rUTURX  AN  tSSZ  B 

a  valid  point.    Some  day  some- 


Thls  Is 
thing  must  be  done 


V.  N.  must  again  be  made  tp  timi,  or  we  will 
have  to  cease  basing  ouri  own  policy  so 
heavily  upon  that  rusting  organization. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  easy  {to  imagine  that 
Moscow  is  willing  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
question.  Should  we  therefore  delay  exami- 
nation of  other  subjects?     No. 

We  cannot  continue  to  make  excuses  for 
not  negotiating,  and  thus  aBow  the  KremUn 
to  proclaim  unchallenged  si  desire  to  reach 
peaceful  settlement.  Indeed,  thanks  to  our 
cumbersome  methods,  Bulginln  has  already 
publicized  another  dramatlf  Idea  before  we 
have  even  answered  its  preclecessor. 

Eisenhower  says  he  is  prepared  to  go  the 
extra  mile  If  it  will  bring  genuine  settle- 
ment nearer.  It  was  high  t<me  to  make  this 
clear.  Ovir  allies  were  claihoring  for  such 
a  move  while  Dulles  seemed  obstinately  to 
lag  behind.  I 

Should  there  be  another  [summit  confer- 
ence, as  both  Bulginln  ana  Galllard  sug- 
gest? How  many  nations  merit  representa- 
tion? What  is  a  fair  proportion  between 
Communist,  anti-Conununlst,  and  neutral 
participants?  Or  should  U^tixU  surveys  be 
made  bilaterally  by  only  jthe  two  super- 
powers? I 

Despite  Dulles'  curious  eforts  to  obscure 
the  fact,  it  is  our  policy  to  >neet  again  with 
the  Soviets.  We  are  not  holding  back  until 
our  missile  program  aasuines  shape.  We 
reckon  we  are  strong  enough  to  treat  now 
without  fear  of  being  bullied.  The  diplo- 
matic value  of  new  defense  measures  will 
only  become  ascendant  2  or  3  years  hence. 
We  are  even  prepared  to  take  the  initiative 
In  seeking  new  talks. 

MZETIMG   TO    DISCUSS  WHAT? 

But  what  can  we  disc\iss  With  any  hope  of 
progress?  Not  the  Russian  plea  to  recog- 
nize Europe's  status  quo.  'Vhls  would  mean 
retaining  an  ideological  cxirialn  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Adriatic,  perpetuating  a  par- 
titioned Germany.  And  certainly  not  the 
scarcely  veiled  attempt  to  oiust  us  from  our 
NATO  bases  and  military  disJ>ositions. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  remains  disarma- 
ment. It  can  only  be  partially  approached 
at  present.  But  we  are  not  only  willing 
again  to  attack  the  questi<>n,  we  are  even 
willing  to  take  certain  risl^  Lf  a  start  can 
be  made  along  this  immensely  difficult  road. 

There  is  room  for  Joint  scrutiny  of  several 
aspects.  We  are  not  wholly  averse  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  limit  membership  in  the  atomic 
weapons  club;  that  is  to  netj,  to  discourage 
other  nations  apart  from  Britain  from  man- 
ufacturing such  arms  if  M<)scow  pledges  to 
keep  ConmiimlBt  fabrication  within  Soviet 
borders.  i 

We  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  some  IlnU- 
tatlons  on  conventional  f(>rces  if  we  can 
ever  get  precise  and  conflrm^ble  &g\iiea  frcnn 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  the  si^  of  iU  present 
estobllshment.  Above  aU.^e  are  prepared 
once  more  to  explore  the  ciuinces  of  estab- 
lishing an  initial  inspection! system,  no  mat- 
ter how  limited.  We  belleltre  the  Russians 
will  never  accept  the  degree  of  controls  we 
regard  as  an  essential  mir^miiTn  But  we 
can  lose  nothing  by  reexamining  the  ques- 
Uon.  I 

Another  negotiation  is  therefore  Indi- 
cated. But  how  can  we  get  off  the  dead 
center  of  existing  diploD^atlc  doldnmis? 
The  evident  answer  is  to  tevlve  the  mori- 
bund but  not  defunct  CoiincU  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  That  would  be  la  useful  begin- 
ning. Without  concession  Irom  either  side, 
the  Big  Four  could  bargain  over  the  shape 
and  methods  of  an  eventually  more  pur- 
poseful parley. 


Either  tie  wheels  of 


SUPPORT   PRICES   CN   DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  \ 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   PiBsldent, 
unanimous  consent  that  t]  lere  be  inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
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December  30  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Creamery  of  Mc- 
Minnville,  Oreg.  The  statement  con- 
tained in  this  letter  expresses  the  point 
of  view  of  a  good  many  dairy  farmers  in 
my  State  with  respect  to  the  unwar- 
ranted action  of  Secretary  Benson  in  re- 
ducing dairy  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  reason,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  why  I  was  proud  to  join 
him  the  other  day  In  the  introduction  of 
his  bill  dealing  with  the  whole  dairy 
problem. 

It  is  protests  such  as  these  from  dairy- 
men throughout  the  State  of  Oregon 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track  in  supporting  the  bill  (S. 
2924)  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Farmeks  Coopekattve  Creamert, 
tlcMinnville,  Oreg.,  December  30.  1957. 
Hon.  Watne  MoESE, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator:  We  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  recent 
announcement  that  support  prices  on  dairy 
products  will  be  reduced  on  April  1,  1958. 
Our  dairy  people  are  just  existing  at  the 
present  prices. 

We  realize  that  the  support  program  Is  a 
real  problem;  however,  we  feel  that  it  is  Just 
not  fair  to  lower  the  eupjKjrt  prices  on  dairy 
products  when  so  many  other  things  are 
supported  by  the  Government. 

We  note  by  our  records  that  our  producers 
received  the  same  for  their  butterfat  this  past 
year  as  they  received  in  1945,  or  12  years  ago, 
and  they  received  23  cents  a  pound  butterfat 
less  than  they  received  in  1918.  We  believe 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  give  further  wage 
increases,  which  squeezes  the  producer  J\ut 
that  much  more. 

We  understand  that  there  may  be  two  legis- 
lative proposals  In  the  next  session  relative 
to  support  prices  on  dairy  products.  One  of 
these  is  to  raise  milk  support  prices  and  the 
other  Is  to  propose  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  parity  equivalent  formula. 
We  are  favorable  to  both  proposals. 

Dairying  Is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
our  area  and  makes  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  our  community. 

Our  people  would  be  Interested   in  yoiir 
views  on  the  lowering  of  support  prices. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dkltoh  S.  Russell. 
Secretary -Treasurer. 


THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ERADICATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presklent.  in  our 
deUberations  upon  the  many  problems 
that  will  confront  the  Senate  in  the 
months  ahead,  there  will  be  those  who, 
because  of  an  earnest  concern  over  our 
military  status,  will  counsel  us  to  cut  to 
the  bone  all  Federal  expenditures  not 
directly  tied  to  the  Armed  Forces  or  our 
international  commitments.  We  will  do 
well,  however,  before  accepting  and  act- 
ing upon  such  counsel,  to  weigh  with 
great  care  the  effect  of  funds  curtailment 
upon  domestic  programs. 

One  such  program,  Mr.  President,  I 
cite  to  you  this  morning  as  an  example 
of  public  money  well  spent  in  the  public 
interest.    I  refer  to  the  Federal  and  State 


cooperative  brucellosis  eradication  pro- 
gram. As  a  farmer  who  breeds  Devon 
cattle,  I  can  attest  from  personal  knowl- 
edge the  importance  to  our  farmers  of 
maintaining  that  program  at  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency.  Bang's  disease  in 
cattle  has  an  importance  that  transcends 
the  economic  diflflculty  to  the  farmer. 
Together  with  bovine  tuberculosis.  It 
stands  as  a  threat  to  the  health  of  human 
beings.  To  reduce  that  threat  by  a  co- 
operative Federal-State  attack,  financed 
to  the  extent  necessary  by  Federal  funds, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Recently  I  read  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation dated  December  20,  1957,  signed 
by  Lawrence  Geraghty,  president  of  the 
Oregon  Dairymen's  Association,  Corval- 
lis,  Oreg..  setting  forth  the  association's 
Resolution  No.  5 — Federal  appropria- 
tions for  brucellosis  control.  In  order 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  this  rep- 
resentative group  of  Oregon  dairymen  on 
the  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  danger  that  beeaiise  of 
military  preparedness  hysteria.  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  brucellosis  control  may  be 
drastically  reduced,  and  since  the  present 
level  of  Federal  funds  for  this  program  are 
necessary  for  its  survival  in  Oregon:   Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation urge  our  Congressional  delegation 
to  see  that  Federal  funds  are  Eustained  so 
that  the  exccUcnt  progress  made  In  the 
elimination  of  this  disease  is  not  lost  and 
our  whole  live£  tock  industry  put  In  Jeopardy; 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Congressional  delegates,  aU  State 
legislators,  the  Governor,  and  State  news- 
papers. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    VENDETTA 
AGAINST  JOHN  DAY  DAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the 
President's  budget,  based  upon  a  press 
release  which  I  have  just  issued. 

The. President's  1959  budget  continues 
the  administration's  vendetta  against 
comprehensive  resource  development  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  amount  re- 
quested for  construction  of  John  Day 
Dam  is  a  fraction  of  what  is  required  for 
maximum  progress  on  this  great  mul- 
tipurpose dam. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Columbia 
Basin  region  faces  a  major  power  short- 
age in  the  years  ahead.  The  low  cost 
power  from  a  John  Day  is  indispensable 
in  averting  that  shortage.  Yet  the  Re- 
publican administration,  by  its  budget 
proposal,  continues  the  indefensible  pol- 
icy of  stretching  out  the  planning  and 
construction  of  the  million  kilowatt  dam. 
This  budget  continues  the  policy  of 
starving  Federal  multipurpose  develop- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  force  its  bank- 
rupt partnership  policy  upon  the  people 
of  the  region  who  have  repeatedly  re- 
jected it  at  the  polls. 

Let  me  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  they  will  reject  it 
again  in  1958  and  1960.    I  assiu-e  him 


today  that  we  shall  make  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  an  issue  in  tbose  two 
campaigns.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  given  away  the  h^itage  of 
future  generations  of  Americans  in  their 
natural  resources;  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  does  not  propose  to  let 
the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  give  it  away  to  private  monop- 
ohes  in  this  country. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  the 
other  day  the  President  commented  on 
the  giveaway  phase,  and  he  scUd,  "Let 
us  face  the  facts."  I  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  "Why  do  you 
not  face  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  un- 
conscionable giveaway  program  which 
has  characterized  your  administration 
under  two  Secretaries  of  the  Int«-ior, 
McKay  and  Seaton.  in  regard  to  Uie 
natural  resoiuces  of  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry?" 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "You  will  have  to  answer  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1958 
and  1960  by  way  of  accountability  for  the 
unconscionable  course  of  action  you  have 
followed  In  scuttling  the  natural  re- 
source heritage  of  the  American  people 
in  full  river  basin  develoiHnent.  Now 
you  send  to  the  Congress  another  budget 
message  in  which,  once  again,  you  par- 
ticipate in  a  budget  request  representing 
underdevelopment  of  the  river  basins  ot 
this  country." 

I  am  glad  to  join  issue  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  the  country  will  be  with  me 
once  they  have  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  need  of  protecting  the  water  re- 
sources of  America. 

I  point  out  to  the  President  that  he  had 
better  study  his  history,  and  recognise 
t^at  no  civilization  can  climb  on  falling 
water  tables.  The  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
gram followed  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
in  the  field  of  river  basin  development  is 
resulting  in  falling  water  tables  in  large 
sections  of  the  great  West.  The  time  has 
come  to  stop  it ;  and  the  best  way  to  stop 
it  is  to  IncretMe  the  budget,  so  as  to  give 
the  people  of  the  country  maximum  de- 
velopment of  flood  control  and  the  ele<i- 
trical  energy  potential  of  the  Columbia 
iUver  Basin  and  other  river  basin  areas 
of  the  country. 

Concluding  my  comment  on  the  press 
release  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  a  major  imem- 
ployment  problem.  In  my  State  there  Is 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  Amer- 
ica today.  In  my  State  there  is  the  high- 
est bankruptcy  rate  in  America  today, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  unwise 
economic  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, particularly  in  the  fleid  of 
natural  resources  development  and  in  the 
field  of  the  hard  and  tight  money  policy 
of  the  administration,  which  has  resulted 
in  closing  one  lumber  mill  after  another 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Let  anyozte  go  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
if  he  wishes  clear  proof  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  this 
administration  In  selling  out  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  this  country  to  big 
business.  The  situation  will  grow  worse 
under  the  adminittnitian's  policjea.  Our 
defense  potential  vUl  wfler  from  tlie  in- 
pending  power  shortage.    I  am  confident 
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that  the  people  of  Oregon  and  its  neigh> 
borin^r  States,  regardless  of  pcuity,  will 
condemn  the  administration's  short- 
sighted policy  at  John  Day  Dam. 

I  serve  notice  that  at  the  apprcniriate 
time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriation  bill,  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate,  seeking  an  adequate  amount 
of  money  for  John  Day  Dam,  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  from  that  dam, 
for  both  the  economic  and  defense  needs 
of  the  American  people  in  these  critical 
times. 

DISARMAMENT  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  all  have  cause  for  moderate 
reassurance  in  the  reply  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  at  last  sent  to  Premier  Bulgan- 
in's  letter  of  December  10.  The  Eisen- 
hower letter's  moderate  tone  is  praise- 
worthy. The  stress  on  disarmament  in- 
volved more  than  words,  because  it  in- 
cluded some  new  proposals  for  separate 
discussion  rather  than  a  mere  reiteration 
of  the  old,  inseparable  disarmament 
package.  The  possibility  that  the  letter 
may  lead  to  new  diplomatic  conversations 
on  the  whole  range  of  United  States- 
Soviet  differences  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning 
that  the  President's  letter  is  supposed  to 
be  mainly  the  product  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles'  pen.  I  hope  this  is  true, 
because  the  letter  is  more  encouraging 
than  Mr.  Dulles  usually  is  on  such  mat- 
ters. It  is  important  at  this  stage  of 
world  affairs  that  Presidential  letters 
and  messages  really  amount  to  a  con- 
sensus of  Government  opinion,  rather 
than  merely  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dential speechwriters.  Only  if  these 
docmnents  reflect  the  views  and  deter- 
mination of  the  President's  subordinates 
at  the  operation  level  will  the  messages 
themselves  be  fruitful. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  at- 
tached to  the  Bulganin-Eisenhower  ex- 
change, I  wish  to  bring  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  three  articles  and  an  editorial 
of  particular  value  which  have  appeared 
in  our  Nation's  newspapers. 

The  first  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  It  is  written  by  Chal- 
mers Roberts.  The  second  is  an  edito- 
rial entitied,  "Reply  to  Bulganin,"  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  third  Is  a  news  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  13,  written 
by  Dana  Schmidt.  The  fourth  is  a  col- 
mnn  in  the  New  York  Times  written 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  each  of 
these  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Port  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  12.  1B68] 
Ea8t-W»5t  JocKrriMo  Omi.t  Bxamr 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Boberta) 
Seldom,  it  ever,  on  a  single  day  have  the 
two  giants  of  today's  world  declared  their 
respective  positions  as  did  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Premier  Bulganin  on  Thursday  in 
their  dlMnustons  ot  American  and  Soviet 
poUcy. 


Tet  the  listener-reader  can  pe  pardoned 
If  he  felt  a  bit  confvised  by  nez|  morning  as 
to  where  the  Big  Two  really  stand  on  the 
major  Issues  which  divide  the  gl«be.  Por  the 
simple  fact  is  that  neither  the  President  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  nor  Bulganin 
In  his  latest  round  of  diplomatlopropaganda 
notes  spoke  with  complete  franktiess. 

Stripping  away  the  cover  wol'ds  on  both 
sides,  the  two  positions  can  ba  stated  this 
way:  j 

The  United  States,  that  is,  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  wants  to  get  Jits  military 
house  in  better  condition  before  another 
round  of  negotiation  with  the  Russians.  It 
knows  that  our  North  Atlantic]  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies,  however,  are  Attracted  by 
the  idea  of  talks  with  Moscow  before  any 
Irrevocable  commitment  to  epnead  nuclear 
weapons    across    Continental    Europe    from 


MSSNOAGSlCnrT  A1    I.BAST 


Britain  to  Russia.     Hence  the 


door  to  negotiation,  with  the  h(  ipe  that  the 


Soviets  won't  be  able,  with  the 
NATO  allies,  to  pry  it  wide  open 
lean  defenses  are  in  order. 
The    Soviet    Union,    with    Bulganin 


partly  open 


are    not,    of 
either  side. 


help  of  our 
until  Amer- 

__.„ the 

mouthpiece  for  Nlklta  Khrushch  !v  and  com- 
pany, doubtless  want  to  kee )  American 
nuclear  weapons  as  far  away  as  possible, 
especially  to  keep  them  out  oi  West  Ger- 
many. Probably  it  would  like  s<  me  surcease 
from  the  costly  arms  race;  alm(«t  certainly 
it  is  willing  to  see  the  general  Ea  it-West  bal- 
ance remain  in  Europe,  but  wit  i  less  possi- 
bility of  conflict,  while  the  Comi  aunist  orbit 
makes  gains  in  the  Middle  East.  Asia,  and 
Africa,  areas  of  greater  free  wor  d  weakness. 

A    COMMON    rZAS 

These  two  brief  summaries 
course,  the  whole  pict\ire  from 
But  what  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Iremier  Bui 
ganln  did  say  testifies  to  their  i  alidlty— the 
Eisenhower  reference  to  the  "a  1  incluslve- 
ness"  of  the  "Communist  1  tnperialism" 
threat  and  his  stress  on  Comi  aunist  eco- 
nomic penetration;  the  BulganI  d  talk  of  a 
European  nonagression  pact;  of  the  dangers 
of  missiles  in  Britain  and  on  th(  Continent; 
of  the  necessity  of  ending  nucle-ir  tests  and 
banning  the  use  of  nuclear  wea  )ons;  of  the 
European  "atom  free  zone"  idea,  i 

Both   sides   share   the   fear   o^   a   nuclear 
holocaust.     Both  sides  know  th|it  the  arms 
race    continues    unabated — an 
Kremlin  knows  that  very  Ukel, 
States  reaUy  wUl  make  a  major  e 
good  its  missile  deficiencies. 

Each  side  is  convinced  that  1 

Is  the  last,  best  hopw  of  man;  eu, 

Inroads  of  the  other;  each  denies  any  effort 
to  force  its  system  on  unwilling  peoples. 
These  things  were  not  said  directly  last  week 
by  either  the  President  or  Bvllganin,  but 
they  were  implicit.  T 

What,  then,  are  the  possibiUties  for  co- 
'exlstence,  assuming  that  total  [war  can  be 
avoided? 

CAN'T   STALL   TOO  LONq 

The  outlook  is  for  a  period  *f  Jockeying 
•which  will  end  up  with  some  8)rt  of  East- 
West  conference,  perhaps  latei  this  year. 
Each  side  will  have  to  throw  ovc«'board  some 
of  the  excess  baggage  to  reach  a^eement,  as 
^as  been  the  case  before  all  the  other  post- 
iwar  conferences.  , 

Dispatches  from  Western  Europe  Indicate 
•that  Europeans  are  not  now  iquestioning 
•whether  there  will  be  another  coaierence  but 
■ask  only  when  and  about  wha;.  The  ad- 
ministration here  knows  in  its  1  eart  that  It 
can  stall  only  so  long;  that  Eui  opean  pres- 
sures skillfully  played  upon  by 'the  Soviets 
will  force  a  conference  withoi|t  American 
leadership  if  Washington  says  nay  too  long. 
'Some  administration  officials  sSy  that  the 
launching  of  the  first  Ameri<*in  sputnik 
could  make  agreement  on  a  confi  rence  much 
■easier  here. 

But  the  question  of  when  to  meet  Is  far 
simpler  than  what  to  do  when  the  United 
flutes  and  the  Soviet  Union  do  meet. 


today   the 

the  United 

^ort  to  make 

way  of  life 
ch  fears  the 


The  last  major  go  rounq  concerned  dis- 
armament on  the  thesis  accepted  here  and 
elsewhere  in  the  West  that  the  Hungarian 
revolution  had  frozen,  though  Kremlin 
fright,  the  Soviet  position  In  Europe.  Thia 
stlU  is  a  prevailing  theorjl,  but  increasing 
numbers  of  diplomats  both  here  and  in 
Western  Europe  are  coming;  round  to  the 
idea  that  perhaps  some  half  measures  may 
be  possible,  measures  which  relates  to  dis- 
armament but  which  morel  properly  shovid 
be  called  disengagement. 

The  vast  Interest  in  Westen-n  Europe  shown 
in  the  Deceml>er  series  of  3BC  lectures  by 
George  P.  Kennan,  the  former  State  Depart- 
ment official,  is  indicative  of  this  interest. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  tbet  is  any  general 
agreement  on  his  exact  i  rescriptions  but 
that  there  is  a  wide  belief  that  he  is  right 
when  he  says  that  the  only  hope  for  Eastern 
Europe,  for  moving  towarq  German  reuni- 
fication and  for  lessening  East-West  ten- 
sions lies  in  getting  the  Red  army  to  return 
home  from  East  Germany,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  ether  satelllteii. 

And  there  is  agreement^  too,  that  the 
West  would  have  to  pay  a  price.  Much  of 
the  current  argument  is  ov#r  that  price  and 
over  what  any  price  should  be  paid  for. 

This  is  why  there  has  been  so  much  de- 
tailed searching  of  the  December,  and  now 
the  January,  mass  of  Bulgknin  letters  and 
the  concomitant  Khrushctiev  speeches — a 
search  for  clues  to  Soviet  policy.  What  nas 
been  fovmd?  F 

There  is  one  idea  only  Lhlch  could  be 
described  as  new,  though  it  {is  in  fact  a  vari- 
ant on  old  ideas.  This  is  tlhe  proposal  first 
put  forward  by  Communist  Poland  at  the 
United  Nations  October  2  to  create  an  atom 
free  zone  consisting  of  Iwest  Germany, 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  Communist  Bast 
Germany,  in  which  nucleax  weapons  would 
be  neither  manufactured  npr  stationed.  As 
the  map  with  this  article  Bhows.  this  area 
is  the  core  of  two  of  the  European  inspectioa 
zone  proposals,  one  by  the  Soviets,  the  oth^r 
by  the  United  States,  which  were  put  for- 
ward at  the  London  disarmament  talks  last 
spring. 

The  atom  (or  nuclear)  ftee  zone  proposal 
was  brushed  aside  when  the  Poles  first  put  it 
forward.  But  the  Kremlin  formally  endorsed 
it  in  the  Bulganin  letters  iti  December  and 
the  idea  was  reiterated  in  last  week's  letters 
as  one  of  the  topics  for  a  iroposed  summit 
conference.  ] 

Polish  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki  told 
the  London  Sunday  Times  k  week  ago  that 
Poland  had  sought  more  qiodest  solutions 
than  those  which  failed  at  ^e  London  talks; 
that  adoption  of  the  plan  could  open  the  way 
to  other  disarmament  meagre;  that  it  could 
facilitate  German  reunification  but  that  the 
Poles  do  not  foresee  the  pla^  as  a  prelude  to 
a  withdrawal  of  conventlontfl  forces  from  the 
area.  That,  he  added,  could  become  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  agreement,  first  of  all  be- 
tween the  great  powers.  Pinally,  Rapacki 
said  that  Poland  has  some  Ideas  on  control 
measures  for  such  a  plan  and  that  the 
London  control  proposals  will  be  helpful  on 
that  issue. 

From  this  and  from  other  available  In- 
formation and  hints,  it  appears  that  the 
nuclear  free  zone  as  viewed  ]in  Moscow— and 
Moscow,  not  Warsaw,  wUl  of  course  t>e  con- 
trolling— has  some  very  deflfeiite  limitations. 
It  is  a  device  to  keep  American  nuclear 
weapons  out  of  West  Germany,  first  of  all. 
And  very  likely  it  is  a  Soviet  device  to  avoid 
having  to  make  nuclear  weapons  available  in 
some  form  to  the  sateUites.lf  America  dis- 
tributes them  In  Contiaental  Western 
Europe.  After  all,  it  must  give  the  KremUn 
paiise  to  think  of  what  might  have  happened 
If  nuclear  weapons  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hungarian  Army  In  October  1956. 

The  Soviets  would  naturally  like  to  see  the 
American  Army  return  bonie  and  probably 
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would  risk  trouble  la  the  satelHtee  by  with- 
drawing the  Red  Army  if  the  United  Stetea 
would  strike  that  bargain.  But  ttie  «--h»»««-^»g 
of  such  a  move  are  indeed  sUm  today. 

French  Premier  Felix  OaUlard.  In  a  recent 
Interview  with  U.  S.  News  &  World  Beport. 
flatly  oppcoed  the  nuclear  aone  plan  as  a  very 
dangerous  Idea  becaase  any  nucleer  dla- 
armament  of  Europe  would  remove  the 
American  forces.  *  *  •  It  would  mean  1 
mile  at  Soviet  withdrawal  to  the  east  for  7 
miles  of  American  withdrawal  to  the  West. 

A  realization  of  this  attitude,  which  of 
course  is  the  Washington  attitude,  perhaps 
accounts  for  Rapa<^l's  cautious  words  on  the 
troop  withdrawal  issue. 

But  Bulgnnln  last  week  spoke  again  of 
thinning  out  troops  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
which  divides  Germany.  This  has  attraction 
In  London,  which  has  been  trying  to  cut 
Its  forces  In  West  Germany  despite  NATO  In- 
■istenoe  that  It  eut  no  more. 

On  this  issue,  as  on  the  nuclear  free  zone 
idea,  a  major  obstacle  is  Soviet  reluctance 
to  grant  the  total  inspection  and  control 
demanded  by  the  West.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
termed  this  Inspection  the  one  indispensable 
condition  of  any  arms  agreement.  However, 
It  might  not  be  so  difSeult  in  non-Soviet 
tc— Itory  as  it  has  proved  to  be  when  Russia 
Itself  was  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  rock  tn  which  the  Polish 
plan  will  founder  is  the  issue  of  German 
reunification,  though  the  ultimate  answer 
here  lies  with  West  Germany. 

The  latest  Bulganin  messages  show  an 
absolutely  rigid  position  on  German  reunifi- 
cation: The  West  Germans  must  give  In 
and  negotiate  directly  with  the  East  Ger- 
man Communist  regime,  which  they  so 
far  have  refused  even  to  recognize  as  a  ccv- 
ernment;  they  must  form  a  vague  sort  of 
federation;  they  must  Insure  no  loss  of  the 
social  changes  in  East  Germany,  meaning  at 
a  minimum  the  economic  socialization.  And 
"free  elections"  has  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  Moscow  lexicon  in  speaking  of  Ger- 
man reunification. 

Enough  has  been  said  so  far  to  show  the 
Immense  complications  of  any  new  negotia- 
tions on  European  political  issues  bet  een 
East  and  West.  And  yet  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  the  Eisenhower  administration  to  es- 
cape such  negotiations. 

The  difficulties  may  be  inunense.  but  the 
December  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  demon- 
strated massive  European  determination  to 
have  a  try  at  negoUation.  The  poUUclans 
on  each  side  can  expect  warnings  from  their 
military  leaders  of  the  risks  involved.  NATO 
would  collapse  if  there  was  a  move  leading 
to  Germany's  withdrawal,  it  is  said  here. 
And  In  Moscow,  if  some  Washington  readings 
are  correct,  the  Red  army  marshals  would  not 
be  happy  to  give  up  their  advanced  land 
por'tions  despite  the  arrival  of  the  nuclear 
age. 

President  Elsenhower  got  a  lot  of  cheers 
last  Thursday  when  he  spoke  of  waging  total 
peace.  But  in  the  comments,  there  were 
passing  few  who  pointed  out  that  he  had 
XaUed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of 
negotiating  with  the  Kremlin.  A  good 
many  Americans,  in  and  out  of  both  the 
executive  and  the  Congress,  figure  that  the 
United  States  had  better  do  some  work  on 
Its  military  posture  before  sitting  down  at 
a  conference  table. 

The  West  certainly  wants  to  avoid  the  age 
of  terror  of  which  the  President  spoke.  It 
would  like  to  turn  the  corner,  as  he  put  it, 
on  the  path  toward  lasting  peace.  And 
Americans,  as  «  Nation,  indeed  will  always 
go  tbe  extra  nUle  toward  peace.  Yet  the 
problem  remains  how  to  find  a  way  of  trans- 
lating this  universal  desire  (for  peace)  Into 
action. 

At  the  moment  the  two  major  powers  are 
far  apart.  But  America's  allies  are  bringing 
more  pressure  on  Washington,  and  Showing 
more  leadership  ct  their  own,  than  at  any 


time  elnoe  the  end  of  World  War  n.  And 
on  the  Communlat  aide,  quasi-independent 
Poland,  trapped  in  the  viae  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  has  put  forward  a  proposal 
which  merits  examination  and  which  can- 
not be  brushed  aside  ae  merely  a  stooge 
operation  for  Moaoow. 

The  new  year  did  not  dawn  bright  with 
many  hopes.  But  It  to  almost  certain  to  see 
a  long  East- West  jockeying  for  position  and 
then,  in  the  end.  another  try  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  At  the  moment  that  Lb  the  beat 
that  can  be  said  for  1958's  prospects.  But 
it  is  something. 

(R-om  the  Washington  Poet  of 
January  13.  1858 1 

Reply  to  Bulsanxn 

President  Elsenhower  has  replied  to  Prime 
Minister  Bulganin  with  a  sweep  of  argument 
and  of  constructive  proposals  that  may  as- 
tonish some  of  his  countrymen  as  well  as 
the  Kremlin.  The  most  dranuttlc  item  in  hla 
substantial  list  of  offers  is  a  proposal  that 
outer  space  be  controlled  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  the  President  noted,  "are  now  using 
outer  space  for  the  testing  of  missiles  de- 
signed for  military  purposes.  The  time  to 
■top,"  he  insisted,  "is  now." 

The  effect  of  the  Eisenhower  proposal 
would  be  to  stop  the  missile  race.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  suggestion  would  be  more  app>eallng 
to  the  Russians  if  the  United  States  were 
ahead  in  that  race.  But  this  country  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  broad  stepup  in  Its  missile 
program.  If  Russia  responds  with  a  redou- 
bling of  her  efforts,  still  greater  exertions 
In  the  United  States  may  be  expected,  and 
the  end  result  will  be  a  stupendoiu  invest- 
ment in  means  of  deetmction  that  will  fiir- 
ther  Intensify  the  pall  of  perU  under  which 
mankind  now  lives.  Every  consideration  of 
humanity,  of  world  peace,  and  coexistence 
thus  calls  for  serious  negotiations  on  this 
momentoiu  issue. 

The  President's  various  proposals  were 
coupled  with  a  conditional  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Bulganin  s  plea  for  a  summit  conference. 
His  condition  is  that  the  complex  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  such  a  conference  should 
be  worked  on  in  advance  by  diplomats  and 
foreign  ministers  so  that  the  heads  of  state 
could  determine  in  advance  whether  a  top- 
level  meeting  would  hold  good  hope  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  peace  and  Justice  in 
the  world.  If  the  end  to  be  sought  is  agree- 
ment rather  than  the  broadcast  of  propa- 
ganda, some  advance  spadework  would  seem 
to  be  imperative.  In£tead  of  closing  the  door, 
the  President  has  opened  It  to  negotiations 
on  a  practical  basis.  In  this,  of  course,  he 
has  support  of  the  NATO  allies. 

The  President  replied  in  kind  to  Mr.  Bul- 
ganin's  propaganda  thrusts,  effectively  pimc- 
turing  many  Kremlin  pretensions.  In  oxir 
opinion,  however,  this  part  of  the  letter 
saight  well  have  been  abbreviated  or  left  out 
entirely.  What  is  important  at  this  critical 
Juncture  is  exploration  of  every  possibility  of 
easing  tensions  and  halting  the  arms  race. 
The  President  should  also  have  avoided  re- 
iteration of  the  charge  that  Moscow  broke 
faith  in  regard  to  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. His  proposal  for  dlscuesion  of  the 
status  of  the  Soviet  satellites  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, however  justlfled  by  intrinsic  merit. 
wUl  likewise  be  regarded  as  inflanomatory. 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  agreement  between  the 
£a8t  and  West.  It  will  have  to  begin  with  leas 
delicate  issues  on  which  there  Is  some 
chance  of  reaching  an  understanding. 

Hie  important  thing  Lb  that  the  President 
has  offered  constructive  suggestions  that  wUI 
have  a  strong  appeal  for  peace-seeking  peo- 
ples. His  plea  for  space  control  was  but- 
traseed  by  a  proposal  to  end  "the  now  unre- 
•tralaed  production  of  nuclear  weapons";  for 
•a  end  of  ntielear-weapon  teetiac  as  part  of 
the  proctuetton  oontrola;  for  bnUdlnc  up  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  cur- 


tailed use  of  the  big-power  veto  la  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU. 

Though  eome  ot  these  proposals  are  not 
new,  we  wish  the  President  had  outlined 
his  entire  peace  program,  before  he  received 
Mr.  Bulganin 's  letter.  Indeed,  his  offers 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  If  they 
had  come  before  the  launching  of  the  sput- 
niks. But  past  omissions  can  be  nUnlmlzed 
only  by  present  performance.  In  this  docu- 
ment the  Government  has  taken  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  course.  There  is  enough 
meat  in  the  present  proposals  to  enable  the 
diplomats  and  foreign  minlstera  to  formulate 
an  agenda  for  a  summit  conference  if  there 
Is  any  disposition  to  seek  peaceful  settle- 
ments as  distinguished  from  propaganda 
maneuvers. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  12. 
1»&8] 

NoTB  TO  Bui/GAimf — pRcsiDEirr  Bats  Talks 
Must  Bk  PxapASBD  at  Lownt  LxrwL 
(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 
Washington,  January  12. — President  Eisen- 
hower told  Premier  Bulganin  today  that  he 
was  ready  to  meet  him  in  a  top-lei^l  con- 
ference  if   it  had   been   prepared  at  lower 
levels  in  a  way  offering  "good  hope"  for  the 
advancement  of  "peace  and  Justice." 

While  agreeing  with  the  Soviet  leader's  re- 
marks, made  in  his  December  10  letter,  on 
the  value  of  personal  contacts  at  the  top,  the 
President  cautioned  tliat  such  a  meeting,  if 
ill -prepared  or  exploited  for  propaganda, 
could  bring  "dlsUlvislonment,  deJecUon.  and 
Increased  distnist." 

In  his  letter  of  reply  to  Moscow,  President 
Eisenhower  suggested  strengthening  the 
U.  N.  by  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  not  to  use  the  veto  so 
that  efforts  of  the  Security  Council  to  work 
out  peaceful  solutions  of  disputes  would  not 
be  frustrated. 

CHALLENGE   ON    CERKANT 

The  President  challenged  the  Soviet 
Union  to  restore  confidence  In  the  pledged 
word  by  living  up  to  its  promises  to  reunify 
Germany  through  free  elections  and  to  give 
East  European  nations  freedom  to  choose 
their  own  forms  of  government. 

The  pledge  on  Germany  was  made  at  the 
first  East-West  heads-of -government  meeting 
in  Geneva  in  July  1955.  The  pledge  of  free- 
dom for  Eastern  Europe  was  made  at  the 
Yalta  Conference  In  1945. 

At  the  head  of  proposals  In  his  message 
looking  toward  disarmament,  the  President 
put  an  agreement  to  use  outer  space  only  for 
I}eaceful  purposes.  Recalling  that  in  1948 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  United  States 
offers  to  renounce  making  atomic  bombs,  he 
wrote: 

"The  nations  of  the  world  face  today  an- 
other choice  perhaps  even  more  momentous 
than  that  of  1948.  That  relates  to  the  use 
of  outer  space.  Let  us  this  time,  and  in 
time,  make  the  right  choice,  the  peacefiU 
choice." 

WAKNTNQ   ON  WEAPONS 

The  President  warned  that  new  weapons 
using  outer  space  would  greatly  increase  "the 
capacity  of  the  human  race  to  destroy 
Itself." 

As  part  of  a  program  to  end  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  President  Elsen- 
hower suggested  a  cessation  in  nuclear  tests, 
"not  Just  for  2  or  3  years,  but  Indefinitely." 

The  President  made  two  important  shifts 
of  emphasis  In  restating  United  States  dis- 
armament proposals. 

First,  he  reiterated  the  standing  proposal 
for  baiting  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  for  beginning  the  transfer  of  fission- 
able material  in  existing  weapons  stocks  to 
peaeef ol  purpoees.  Hs  then  offered  Moaeow 
tbls  new  Indaeement: 

"Since  our  ^dstlng 
doubtless  Urgw  tlMu 
pect  to  make  •  greeMr  tranaCcr  than  yoa 
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to  peaceful  purpose  stocks.  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  your  suggestion  as  to  what 
you  consider  to  be  an  equitable  ratio  in  this 
respect." 

Second.  General  Elsenhower  reiterated  that 
inspection  and  control  were  an  essential  part 
of  all  phases  of  disarmament  and  could  be 
usefully  studied  by  technical  groups.  He 
continued: 

"These  technical  studies  could,  if  you 
wish,  be  undertaken  without  commitment 
as  to  ultimate  acceptance,  or  as  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  propositions  Involved." 

Hitherto  the  United  States  had  said  it  was 
ready  to  start  technical  studies  only  after 
the  Soviet  Union  had  accepted  inspection 
and  control.  Furthermore,  it  had  insisted 
that  all  phases  of  disarmament  were  in- 
extricably linked. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  Insists  on  continuing 
the  accumulation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
President  said,  it  would  be  better  also  to 
continue  tests  to  devise  weapons  that  can 
be  more  accurately  conflnert  to  military  ob- 
jectives, that  are  of  defensive  value  and  that 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  fallout,  which 
could  destroy  vast  segments  of  human  life. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  In  Moscow, 
Llewelljm  K.  Thompson  Jr..  sent  the  letter 
to  the  Kremlin  by  messenger  at  noon  today, 
Moscow  time.  The  next  steps  in  diplomatic 
preparation  of  a  heads-of-government  meet- 
ing presumably  will  be  handled  by  the 
Ambassador. 

The  4,000-word  dociiment,  mainly  a  prod- 
uct of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles'  pen,  was 
coordinated  at  aieetlngs  in  Paris  last  week 
with  replies  to  Premier  Bulganin  by  14  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  other 
replies  are  expected  to  follow  that  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  the  next  few  days. 

ARMS    CALLED    KET    ISSUE 

The  President's  letter  called  disarmament 
"the  most  Important  problem  which  faces 
the  world  today." 

Discussing  Premier  Bulganin's  December  10 
proposals,  he  declared  that  he  had  found 
them  to  be  "vmfortunately  inexact  or  Incom- 
plete in  their  meaning  and  inadequate  as  a 
program  for  productive  negotiations  for 
peace." 

As  the  framework  for  a  possible  meeting 
with  Soviet  and  other  heads  of  government. 
President  Elsenhower  indicated  answers  to 
eight  proposals  made  by  the  Soviet  leader, 
and  made  a  series  of  his  own. 

Some  observers  believed  that  the  reference 
to  "attendance  as  appropriate  of  leaders  of 
otJier  states"  left  the  door  open  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  bilateral  United  States— Soviet 
meeting. 

The  President  answered  the  first  four  of 
Premier  Bulganin's  proposals  by  telling  him 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  already 
provided  the  answers  to  the  problems  raised. 
They  were  as  follows : 

Respect  for  the  Independence  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  use  of  force  In  settlement 
of  their  problems  require  no  special  agree- 
ments in  view  of  the  charter. 

A  nonaggresslon  agreement  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  Warsaw  Pact 
members  would  offer  nothing  not  included  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter's  provisions 
against  aggression. 

A  suggested  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  needed  in  view  of  the  char- 
ter's ban  on  the  use  of  any  weapons  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  independence  of 
any  state. 

A  proclamation  of  an  intention  to  develop 
relations  of  friendship  and  peaceful  coopera- 
tion is  taken  care  of  in  the  charter. 

COMCRETB   STEPS    NKEDKD 

What  is  needed,  the  Presldeiit  said.  Is  not 
another  proclamation  but  concrete  steps  to 
achieve  such  relations.  The  proclamation  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  last  November 
In  su];q>ort  oX  the  triumph  of  communism 


throughout  the  world  by  every  means  not 
excluding  violence  together  witli  slanderous 
references  to  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  make  professions  of  friendship  futile,  he 
added. 

"This  declaration  makes  clear  where  re- 
sponsibility for  the  cold  war  lle4"  the  Presi- 
dent said.  ! 

Discussing  other  proposals  mide  by  Mar- 
shal Bulganin,  the  President  saldj 

The  United  States  hopes  that  current 
negotiations  to  broaden  scientific,  cultural 
and  athletic  contacts  will  succee  1  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  r  tjected  such 
proposals  in  1955. 

Normal  trade  relations  urged  t  y  the  Soviet 
Union  are  much  to  be  desired. 

The  halting  of  nuclear  weapons  tests 
would  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
nor  would  setting  up  a  denuclea  ized  area  in 
Germany,  Poland,  and  CzechosI  ivakla  meet 
the  real  problem,  since  modem  weapons 
know  no  geographical  limits.  A  real  solution 
c'  the  menace  of  nuclear  weapons  lies  only 
in  ending  their  production,  tl^e  President 
maintained. 

The  Soviet  proposals  on  Germfeny  offer  no 
means  of  ending  the  division  o;  that  coun- 
try: a  solution  would  provide  eunlflcatlon 
and  recognize  the  link  between  political 
solutions. 
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(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

London,   January   12. — The 
has    belatedly    begun    its    own 
offensive   to   counter   Moscow's 
skillful  initiative.     The  first 
effort  to  regain  some  momentu^ 
dent    Eisenhower's    Congress! 
The  second  is  contained  in  our 
ganln's   Christmas   note. 

The  President,  at  last,  has 
free  from  a  deluding  slogan, 
the  primary  menace  as  that  of 
Imperialism,  not  international 
We  are  not  participating  in  a 
engeged   in   Ideological  warfare 
sistance  to  all  aggression,  dlrecl 

Elsenhower  says  somewhat  v 
must  wage  total  peace.    What 
is  it  to  be  w£iged?    Not  by 
sians  in  a  fight  against  malarls 
appeal    to    the    Chief    Executi 
nature.    But  it  is  tangential  to 

The  President's  speech 
strengthen  our  defenses.    At 
it   expressed   willingness    to 
opponents.    His  reply  to  Bulgaifi 
no  door  to  such  approaches 
scarcely  sanguine  about  chance^ 

The  main  point  of  this  far 
well  drafted  paper  is  that 
chinery  for  negotiation  is  stalled 
what  has  proved  to  be  an 
Nations   apparatus.     Speciflcall  r 
have  the  Russians  Join  with  us 
eliminate    the    restrictive 
veto,  which  has  rendered  mute 
be  the  conscience  of  the  world 

u.  M.'s  ruTuaE  an  issd* 
This  is  a  valid  point.  Somedi  ij  something 
must  be  done.  Esther  the  wheels  of  U.  N. 
must  again  be  made  to  t\irn,  or  we  will  have 
to  cease  basing  out  own  policy  so  heavily 
upon  that  rusting  organization.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  Moscow 
is  willing  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  question. 
Should  we  therefore  delay  ex^ainatlon  of 
other  subjects?    No.  ! 

We  cannot  continue  to  mak^  excxises  for 
not  negotiating,  and  thus  allow  the  ECremlln 
to  proclaim  unchallenged  a  desire  to  reach 
peaceful  settlement.  Indeed,  thanks  to  our 
ctunbersome  methods,  Bulganl4  has  already 
publicized  another  dramatic  Idea  before  we 
have  even  answered  its  predeae68<«. 
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Elsenhower  says  he  is  prepared  to  "go  the 
extra  mile"  U  it  will  bring  genuine  settle- 
ment nearer.  It  was  high  Ume  to  make  this 
clear.  Our  allies  were  clamoring  for  such  a 
move  while  Dulles  seemed  G|betlnately  to  lag 
behind. 

Should  there  be  another  summit  confer- 
ence, as  both  Bulganin  and  Galllard  suggest? 
How  many  nations  merit  representation? 
What  is  a  fair  proportion  between  Commu- 
nist, anti-Communist,  and]  neutral  partici- 
pants? Or  should  initial  surveys  be  made 
bilaterally  by  only  the  two  i  superpowers? 

Despite  Dulles'  curious  etforts  to  obscure 
the  fact,  it  is  our  policy  to  <meet  again  with 
the  Soviets.  We  are  not  holding  back  until 
o\u-  missile  program  assumes  shape.  We 
reckon  we  are  strong  enoujgh  to  treat  now 
without  fear  of  being  bulKed.  The  diplo- 
matic value  of  new  defence  measxires  will 
only  become  ascendant  2  eta*  3  years  hence. 
We  are  even  prepared  to  take  the  initiative 
in  seeking  new  talks.  | 

MEETING  TO  DISCUSS  WHATt 

But  what  can  we  discuss  with  any  hope  of 
progress?  Not  the  Russian  plea  to  recognize 
Europe's  status  quo.  This  i  would  mean  re- 
taining an  ideological  curtfiin  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Adriatic,  perpstuatlng  a  parti- 
tioned Germany.  And  certainly  not  the 
scarcely  veiled  attempt  to  (ust  us  from  our 
NATO   bases  and   military   dispositions. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  i  emalns  disarma- 
ment. It  can  only  be  partially  approached 
at  present.  But  we  are  not  only  willing 
again  to  attack  the  question,  we  are  even 
willing  to  take  certain  rislis  if  a  start  can 
be  made  along  this  immenssly  difficult  road. 

There  Is  room  for  Joint  sc  rutlny  of  several 
aspects.  We  are  not  whollj  averse  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  limit  member6hl3  in  the  atomic 
weapons  club;  that  Is  to  si  ly,  to  dlscovirage 
other  nations  apart  from  Britain  from  man- 
ufacturing such  arms  if  Moscow  pledges  to 
keep  Communist  fabricatUn  within  Soviet 
borders. 

We  are  by  no  means  oppo  led  to  some  limi- 
tations on  conventional  fon  es  if  we  can  ever 
get  precise  and  conflrmable  figures  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  on  the  size  of  ILs  present  estab- 
lishment. Above  all,  we  a-e  prepared  once 
more  to  explore  the  chances  of  establishing 
an  initial  inspection  systeni,  no  matter  how 
limited.  We  believe  the  Russians  will  never 
accept  the  degree  of  control^  we  regard  as  an 
essential  minimum.  But  \fe  can  lose  noth- 
ing by  reexamining  the  question. 

Another  negotiation  Is  therefore  indicated. 
But  how  can  we  get  off  t 
existing  diplomatic  dol 
answer  Is  to  revive  the 
defunct  Council  of  Porelg; 
would  be  a  useful  beginnin 
cession  from  either  side,  thie  Big  Fovir  could 
bargain  over  the  shape  and  methods  of  an 
eventually  more  purposeful  parley. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  MP.  President,  one 
of  the  dramatic  aspect^  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  was  his  pro]bosal  that  outer 
space  be  controlled  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. This  is  a  subject!  closely  related 
to  the  disarmament  negotiations,  which, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control,  I  have  followed 
with  particular  interest. 


dead  center  of 
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PROBLEMS  OP  THE  NDCLEAR  AGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mt.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  io  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a.  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  entitled  "We  Are  Pacing  a  Dan- 
ger Unlike  Any  Danger  That  Has  Ever 
Existed."  This  is  an  excellent  and  well- 
reasoned  statement  of  thie  problems  fac« 
ing  us  as  Americans  in  the  nuclear  age. 
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I  believe  many  people  should  read  it  and 
ponder  its  contents.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  was 
created  in  the  summer  of  1957.  Its 
membership  includes  a  distinguished  list 
of  Americans,  including,  as  cochairman, 
Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  Clarence  Pickett,  executive 
secretary  emeritus  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Com;nittee.  In  its  state- 
ment of  purpose  the  committee  asserts: 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  present  response 
by  national  governments  to  international 
problems  and  the  recognized  abUlty  of  these 
governments  to  wage  nuclear  war  which 
could  end  in  mutual  annihilation,  prompted 
the  formation  of  the  National  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

The  purpose  of  this  ad  hoc  committee  is  to 
develop  public  support  for  a  boldly  conceived 
and  executed  policy  which  will  lead  mankind 
away  from  nuclear  war  and  toward  world 
peace  with  Justice.     To  this  end  we  propose: 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  by 
all  countries,  including  oxir  own,  through  a 
United  Nations  agreement. 

2.  International  control  of  missiles  and 
outerspace  satellites  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

3.  The  support  and  reinforcement  of  all 
agencies  concerned  with  upholding  and 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  as  an 
Instrument  of  effective  world  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Ake  Facing  a  Danger  Unlike  Ant  Danger 
That  Has  Eveh  Existed 

A  deep  uneasiness  exists  inside  Americans 
as  we  look  out  on  the  world. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  suddenly  become  un- 
sxire  of  ourselves  in  a  world  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  laid  claim  to 
scientific  supremacy. 

Nor  that  the  same  propulsion  device  that 
can  send  a  manmade  satellite  into  outer  space 
can  send  a  missile  carrying  a  hydrogen  bomb 
across  the  ocean  in  18  minutes. 

Nor  Is  the  uneasiness  only  the  result  of 
headlines  that  tell  of  trouble  between  Turkey 
and  Syria  and  a  war  that  could  not  be  limited 
to  the  Middle  East. 

The  uneasiness  that  exists  inside  Ameri- 
cans has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  moral  capacity  in  the  world. 

We  have  been  living  half  a  life.  We  have 
been  developing  our  appetites,  but  we  have 
been  starving  our  purposes.  We  have  been 
concerned  with  bigger  incomes,  bigger  tele- 
vision screens,  and  bigger  cars — but  not  with 
the  big  ideas  on  which  our  lives  and  freedoms 
depend. 

We  are  facing  a  danger  unlike  any  danger 
that  has  ever  existed.  In  oiu*  possession  and 
in  the  p>os8esslon  of  the  Russians  are  more 
than  enough  nuclear  explosives  to  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

Our  uneasiness  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
our  approach  to  the  danger  is  unequal  to  the 
danger.  Our  response  to  the  challenge  of  to- 
day's world  seems  out  of  Joint.  The  slogans 
and  arguments  that  belong  to  the  world  of 
competitive  national  sovereignties — a  world 
of  plot  and  counterplot — no  longer  fit  the 
world  of  today  or  tomorrow. 

Just  in  front  of  us  opens  a  grand  h\iman 
adventure  into  outer  space.  But  within  us 
and  all  around  us  is  the  need  to  make  this 
world  whole  before  we  set  out  for  other  ones. 
We  can  earn  the  right  to  explore  other  planets 
only  as  we  make  this  one  safe  and  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  human  community 
comes  before  all  others — before  the  sover- 
eignty of  groups,  tribes,  or  nations.  In  that 
community,  man  has  natural  rights.  He  has 
the  right  to  live  and  to  grow,  to  breathe  un- 


polsoned  air,   to  work  on  uncontaminated 
soil.    He  has  the  right  to  his  sacred  nature. 

If  what  nations  are  doing  has  the  effect 
of  destroying  these  natural  rights,  whether 
by  upsetting  the  delicate  balances  on  which 
life  depends,  or  fouling  the  air.  or  devitaliz- 
ing the  land,  or  tamf>ering  with  the  genetic 
integrity  of  man  himself;  then  It  becomes 
necessary  for  people  to  restrain  and  tame 
the  nations. 

Indeed,  the  test  of  a  nation's  right  to  sur- 
vive today  is  measured  not  by  the  size  of  its 
bombs  or  the  range  of  its  missiles,  but  by 
the  size  and  range  of  its  concern  for  the 
human  community  as  a  whole. 

There  can  be  no  true  security  for  America 
unless  we  can  exert  leadership  in  these 
terms,  unless  we  become  advocates  of  a 
grand  design  that  Is  directed  to  the  large 
cause  of  human  destiny. 

There  can  be  no  true  security  for  America 
unless  we  can  establish  and  keep  vital  con- 
nections with  the  world's  people,  unless 
there  is  some  moral  grandeur  to  our  pur- 
poses, unless  what  we  do  is  directed  to  the 
cause  of  human  life  and  the  free  man. 

There  Is  much  that  America  has  said  to 
the  world.  But  the  world  is  still  waiting 
for  us  to  say  and  do  the  things  that  will  in 
deed  and  In  truth  represent  our  greatest 
strength. 

What  are  these  things? 

First,  as  it  concerns  the  peace,  America 
can  say  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  peace  with  Justice  on  earth,  and 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  make,  nothing  we  will  not  do 
to  create  such  a  Just  peace  for  all  peoples; 

That  we  are  prepared  to  support  the  con- 
cept of  a  United  Nations  with  adequate  au- 
thority under  law  to  prevent  aggression, 
adequate  authority  to  compel  and  enforce 
dUarmament,  adequate  authority  to  settle 
disputes  among  nations  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  Justice. 

Next,  as  it  concerns  nuclear  weapons, 
America  can  say  that  the  earth  is  too  small 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
nuclear  bombs,  and  that  the  first  order  of 
business  for  the  world  is  to  bring  both  under 
control; 

That  the  development  of  satellites  or 
rocket  stations  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  must  be  carried  on  In  the  Interests  of 
the  entire  human  community  through  a 
pooling  of  world  science. 

As  It  concerns  nuclear  testing,  America 
can  say  that  because  of  the  grave  un- 
answered questions  with  respect  to  nuclear 
test  explosions— especially  as  it  concerns  the 
contamination  of  air  and  water  and  food, 
and  the  Injury  to  man  himself — we  are  call- 
ing upon  all  nations  to  suspend  such  ex- 
plosions at  once; 

That  while  the  abolition  of  testing  will 
not  by  Itself  solve  the  problem  of  peace  or 
the  problem  of  armaments,  it  enables  the 
world  to  eliminate  Immediately  at  least  one 
real  and  specific  danger.  Also,  that  the 
abolition  of  testing  gives  us  a  place  to  begin 
on  the  larger  question  of  armaments  con- 
trol, for  the  problems  in  monitoring  such 
tests  are  relatively  uncomplicated. 

As  it  concerns  our  connections  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  America  can  say  that  none  of 
the  differences  separating  the  governments 
of  the  world  are  as  Important  as  the  mem- 
bership of  all  peoples  in  the  human  family; 

That  the  big  challenge  of  the  age  is  to  de- 
velop the  concept  of  a  higher  loyalty- 
loyalty  by  man  to  the  human  community; 

That  the  greatest  era  of  human  history 
on  earth  is  within  reach  of  all  mankind, 
that  there  is  no  area  that  cannot  be  made 
fertile  or  habitable,  no  disease  that  cannot 
be  fought,  no  scarcity  that  cannot  be  con- 
quered; 

That  all  that- is  required  for  this  Is  to  re- 
direct our  energies,  rediscover  our  moral 
strength,  redefine  our  purposes. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  near  future,  I  intend  to  review  the 
whole  subject  of  disarmament  and  re- 
lated issues,  many  of  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  letter  which  the  President  has 
sent  to  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin  and  on 
the  position  taken  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.  At 
that  time  I  shall  express  my  own  views 
in  greater  detail. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  all  welcome  the 
President's  letter  as  a  concrete  indica- 
tion that  our  official  policy  is  not  adverse 
to  negotiations.  We  must  always  be 
prepared  to  negotiate.  We  must  not 
permit  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  usurp  our  role 
of  peacemaker.  The  important  question 
at  the  moment  is,  What  are  the  issues 
on  which  we  should  negotiate?  Where 
will  the  negotiations  be  most  profitable 
and  productive?  I  have  some  Ideas  on 
these  matters,  too.  Mr.  President,  which 
I  shall  shortly  lay  before  the  Senate. 


MISS  MARIAN  ANDERSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  serv- 
ice performed  for  her  country  by  the 
great  and  talented  American  singer  and 
artist.  Miss  Marian  Anderson,  in  her 
recent  tour  through  Asia. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System's  special  tele- 
cast at  years  end  produced  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  and  his  "See  It  Now" 
group,  which  documented  Miss  Ander- 
son's tour. 

Miss  Anderson's  magnificent  voice,  her 
quiet  dignity,  her  great  faith  and  wis- 
dom carried  a  message  throughout  the 
nations  of  Asia  that  will  echo  through- 
out, that  vast  region  for  many  years. 

As  Miss  Anderson  said,  she  was  rep- 
resenting "not  only  her  people"— that  is, 
the  Negro  people  of  America — but  also 
her  country,  her  Nation.  She  did.  in- 
deed, represent  our  Nation  in  a  way 
which  must  make  every  American,  North 
and  South,  deeply  proud. 

Miss  Anderson's  triumphant  tour  was 
perhaps  the  most  efifective  of  the  pro- 
grams which  have  been  set  up  and  spon- 
sored by  our  Department  of  State  since 
Congress  passed  the  International  Cul- 
tural Act  of  1956. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  act  with  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Thompson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, I  wish  to  compliment  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  State,  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  and,  above  all.  Miss  Anderson. 
I  have  urged  the  State  Department  and 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  to 
make  the  broadest  possible  use  of  this 
message  throughout  all  of  Asia. 

I  cite  this  great  success  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  field  of  international  cultural 
exchange  to  strengthen  America's  stature 
in  the  world  with  a  very  small  expendi- 
ture indeed. 


PROPOSED     FEDERAL      SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS IN  SCIENCE 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Bto.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  a  thoughtful 
and  effective  editorial  entitled  "Biing 
Back  GI  Bill?"  which  appeared  in  the 
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CcquUIe  Valley  Sentinel  of  Coquflle. 
Oreg.,  on  Norember  7,  1957.  This  edi- 
torial, written  by  Ralph  P.  StuUer.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Coquine  Valley  Sentinel, 
emphasizes  the  challenge  posed  by  Soviet 
technological  advances  to  otir  entire  edu- 
cational system.  Mr.  Stuller  has  under- 
scored the  fact  that  restoration  of  the 
OI  bill  would  help  to  send  to  college 
thousands  of  young  Americans  with 
brains,  courage,  and  idealism. 

I  also  endorse  Mr.  Stuller's  view  that 
we  should  set  up  a  system  of  Federal 
scholarships  based  on  merit  to  see  to  it 
that  no  matter  the  financial  position  of 
a  youngster  if  he  was  the  rich  clay 
needed  for  molding  into  top  grade  people 
he  would  be  educated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Trom    the    Coquille    Valley    Sentinel    of 
November  7, 1957  J 

BaiNG  Back  OI  Bnx? 

Suggestion  of  Senator  Richako  L.  Nett- 
BERGER  that  the  GI  bill — allowed  to  die  by 
President  Elsenhower  on  January  31,  1956 — - 
be  reactivated  will  be  backed  by  thoughtful 
people  across  the  Nation  who  are  seriously 
distiirbed  by  the  current  trend  toward 
downgrading  sclentiflc  and  liberal  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

The  deemphasls  on  the  integrity  of  the 
h\unan  mind  has  been  an  unmet  challenge 
to  many  people  who  felt  that  the  Soviet's 
rise  in  intellectual  work  wovild  eventually 
poee  a  real  problem  for  via. 

Senator  Ncubebger  In  his  Washington  col- 
Mxan  this  week  calls  attention  to  the  waste 
of  hxunan  material.  A  waste  we  can  HI  af- 
ford in  this  day  and  age  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  two  huge  blocs  of  the  West  and  the 
East  in  mortal  competition. 

There  Is  no  one  who  does  not  know  of 
at  least  a  half  dozen  brilliant  youngsters  in 
his  community  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  higher 
educational  facilities  of  the  State. 

We  would  go  even  further  than  Senator 
NzrtTBERCER.  We  would  set  up  a  system  of 
Federal  scholarships  based  on  merit  to  see 
to  it  that  no  matter  the  financial  position 
of  a  youngster  if  he  was  the  rich  clay  needed 
for  molding  into  top  grade  people  he  would 
be  educated. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  GOV.  J. 
LINDSAY  ALMOND,  JR.,  OF  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  the  Honorable  J.  Lindsay  Al- 
mond, Jr..  was  inaugurated  in  Richmond 
as  Governor  of  Virginia. 

On  that  occasion  the  Governor  made 
a  very  notable  and  brilliant  address 
dealing  with  the  basic  principles  of  our 
representative  democracy. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  this  address 
in  the  body  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  or  J.  Likosat  Aucond. 
Jr..  Governor  or  Virginia 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
general  assembly,  my  fellow  Virginians.  It 
is  with  a  sense  of  profound  humility  that  I 
express  to  the  people  of  Virginia  my  gratitude 
for  the  high  honor  they  have  conferred  upon 
me.  To  stand  here,  on  the  steps  of  the  build- 
ing Jefferson  buUt.  close  by  a  room  where 
Marshall  once  presided;  to  take  an  oath  in  a 
long  succession  that  began  with  Henry  in  the 


year  of  our  Republic's  birth;  4o  address  a 
general  assembly  that  number^  among  Its 
former  members  the  architects  Of  our  coiin- 
try's  formation — all  this  is  to  sense  deeply 
the  history  and  the  greatness  lof  Virginia. 
We  are,  all  of  us,  stewards  of  thisiinherltance. 
charged  with  conserving  the  be^t  of  a  mag- 
nificent past,  and  charged  also  irilth  bringing 
a  new  vision  to  the  problems  of  our  own  time. 

These  contemporary  problems  are  difficult 
problems;   they  are  none  of  thtem  easy. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  Sta&es,  we  must 
acknowledge  soberly  the  global  4&^ci^s  that 
confront  us,  and  bring  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  without  reservation,  ev«ry  ounce  of 
loyalty,  devotion,  and  courage  tl  at  is  within 
us.  To  those  undertakings  thatjare  properly 
Federal  in  their  character,  we  ajwe  ova  obe- 
dience and  support;  this  allegiance  mvist  be 
given  with  our  whole  hearts.       , 

Ye'j  we  are  citizens  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  Virginia  also.  Outs  is  a  union 
of  federated  States,  bound  together  by  a 
compact  to  which  the  States  al  me  are  par- 
ties, and  the  strength  of  this  l  nlon  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  Union.  I  thin  :  the  phrase 
"States  rights"  is  much  abused;  what  we  are 
speaking  of,  more  often  than  no  ..  is  of  State 
powers,  and  what  we  should  be  Kiually  con- 
cerned with,  in  the  years  that  lie  immedi- 
ately ahead,  is  with  State  responsibilities. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  confine 
myself  today  to  some  few  observations  on 
these  issues  of  sxirpasslng  imp<  rtance — the 
sovereignty  of  States,  the  secur  ty  of  a  Na- 
tion— with  particular  reference  o  the  prob- 
lems of  our  public  schools,  and  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  awaits  our  entire  sjra  tem  of  edu- 
cation in  the  light  of  the  Russia  ns'  ominous 
moon.  Without  implying  an  j  invidious 
equations.  I  might  remark  that  [the  matters 
with  which  I  am  here  concemei  I  stem  from 
two  revolving  bodies:  Sputnik,  ind  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  of  the  United  Stai  es.  Certain 
obvious  similarities  might  be  r(  viewed,  but 
I  resist  the  temptation. 

By  confining  this  address  so  narrowly,  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  jnany  other 
subjects  are  not  of  real  ImportAnce  to  Vir- 
ginians at  this  time.  I  am  muc|i  concerned, 
for  example,  with  the  urgent  nfeed  for  eco- 
nomic development  In  Virgin!  i.  and  will 
transmit  a  special  message  to  the  assembly 
on  this  topic.  I  have  several  n  <;ommenda- 
tlons  In  the  field  of  highway  safety  which 
I  hope  will  find  favor  with  tie  assembly. 
There  Is  much  that  might  be  laid  on  this 
occasion  of  our  natural  resource  s,  our  penal 
Institutions,  our  mental  hoeplta  Is,  o\ir  State 
sanatoriums,  and  public  healt^  programs. 
These  I  put  regretfully  aside  for  another  day. 

Yet,  I  would  not  want  even  to  begin  my 
principal  remarks  without  expressing  de- 
served tribute  to  the  devoted  ail  able  lead- 
ership of  Gov.  Thomas  Bahn^on  Stanley, 
whose  firmness,  patience,  and  fortitude  have 
characterized  Virginia  these  pai^  4  years. 

Permit  me  to  speak  to  yoit  briefly  on 
what  seem  to  me  certain  great  political  prin- 
ciples of  this  Republic,  and  of  their  appli- 
cation to  the  perplexing  problems  so  close 
at  hand. 

This  Republic,  as  I  have  sal 
of  federated  States.  That  Is 
in  the  beginning;  that  is  what  1 
the  passage  of  170  years,  the 
various  amendments  to  our 
the  waging  of  a  tragic  ClvU  W^-,  have"  not 
altered  this  original  structure  of  a  Nation. 
If  the  constitutional  position  asserted  by 
the  Southern  States  is  to  be  understood 
abroad  in  the  land,  these  plain  and  une- 
quivocal facts  of  history  m\ist  b^understood. 
They  do  not  seem  to  me  so  complex. 

In  the  beginning  were  ■xm  sovereign 
States — ^the  free  and  independent  States  de- 
scribed by  Jefferson  in  the  doctunent  cher- 
ished by  Americans  everywhere^— the  States 
that  voluntarily  formed  themselves  into  a 
limited  union,  the  better  to  res^t  the  might- 
iest power  of  the  18th  century.    As  separate 


Is  a  union 

hat  it   was 

is  now,  and 

option  of 

c  compact, 


3r  a  third,  they 
kst  ever  be  tied 
^t,  by  the  chains 
the  most  limited 


States,  tinited  for  certain  purposes  only, 
they  waged  that  war  and  Von  it;  and  still 
as  sefiarate  States,  they  sent  delegates  to 
Philadelphia  who  there  embarked  upon  the 
task  of  creating  a  more  peiffeet  union. 

Out  of  their  deliberation!  came  the  Con- 
stitutlcHi  which  remains  th4  supreme  law  of 
the  land  to  this  day.  It  wa^,  and  is,  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  statecraft^  a  towering  ex- 
ample of  political  design.  I  I  think  of  the 
Constitution  sometimes  a4  I  think  of  a 
great  bridge,  socoing  above  the  passing  river 
of  everyday  life,  a  Uilng  of  |trength,  a  thing 
of  beauty.  Besting  upon  ajoUd  foundations 
of  political  principle,  the  Qonstitutlon  lifts 
its  exposed  beams  and  girders  to  the  sky. 
It  is  a  bridge  that  will  bear]  any  weight,  any 
strain,  now  and  forever,  so  ilong  as  its  basic 
structure  is  left  unimpaired^ 

In  fashioning  this  sturdy  charter,  the 
great  men  who  once  walke4  upon  this  very 
hiU  were  conscious  of  many  considerations. 
The  convictions  that  influenced  them  are 
familiar  to  tis  in  Virginia — rthey  are  part  of 
the  very  air  we  breathe — jlet  they  scarcely 
can  be  recalled  too  often.  jThe  first  is  that 
government  derives  its  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  roien  do  not  derive 
their  rights  from  govemmetit — t  le  rights  of 
man  are  not  subject  to  alienation  in  thla 
fashion.  Secondly,  they  Tecognlzed  that 
there  is  a  tyranny  of  the  majority,  and  from 
this  despotism  free  men.  pid  free  States. 
must  ever  be  protected, 
knew  that  government  m\| 
down,  as  Jefferson  phrased 
of  a  ConstituticHi,  lest  even  I 
government  exceed  Its  pKiwet'S  and  usurp  the 
freedom  of  the  people. 

These  considerations  weni  among  the  ele- 
mental provisions  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, and  these  were  not  paper  provi- 
sions, designed  like  buntln  f  for  adornment 
only.  These  were  the  bonfs  and  sinews  of 
the  political  body  thus  brofught  Into  being. 
There  was  a  reason  for  th^  composition  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  reason  f( 
cumbersome  provisions  for 
President,  and  a  reason  for 
Article  V  requiring  the  ct 
full  three-fourths  of  the  si 
ment  of  the  basic  law. 
rested  in  the  diversity 
States,  in  the  certainty  tl 
most  susceptible  to  popul^ 
it  is  closest  home,  and  In 
bom  of  bitter  expertenc 
Britain — ^that  despotism  co^ 
only  by  checks  and  balance 
Government. 

Out  of  these  desires  and  ieellngs  and  fore- 
bodings the  Constitution  was  formed.  The 
States,  sovereign  entitles,  ^reated  from  the 
reservoir  of  their  own  sovereignty  a  central 
government,  and  conveyed  iipon  it  a  unique 
sovereignty  not  paralleled  felsewhere  in  the 
world.  To  their  common  government,  the 
States  delegated  (not  surrendered,  but 
merely  delegated)  certain  o^  their  own  pow- 
ers; and  by  mutual  consent 
unto  themselves,  through 
phrases,  the  exercise  of  cer 
and.  finally,  with  meticulot 
dential  foresight,  they  wro^ 
law  two  express  reservatior 
went  to  the  rights  of  men:  the  enduring  lib- 
erties of  the  people  were  never  to  be  con- 
strued away.  The  other  wemt  to  the  powers 
of  States:  these  residuary  [>owers,  neither 
delegated  by  the  Constitutl4>n  to  the  Central 
Government,  nor  denied  byjthe  Constitution 
to  the  States,  were  to  be  evir  reserved  to  the 
States,  respectively.  I 

These  carefiil  provisions,  qemanded  by  Vir- 
ginia in  her  very  act  of  Ratification,  were 
intended  to  foreclose  pressures  for  strained 
and  capricious  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  thought  that  In  this  fashion 
the  organic  law  would  be  rendered  Immxine 
to  the  gravitations  of  pollitlcal  expediency, 
and  to  the  engraf  tment  of  {personal  and  so- 
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clologlcal  predilections  by  Judicial  legisla- 
tion. It  was  confidently  believed  that  chains 
had  in  fact  been  placed  securely  upon  the 
newly  created  Central  Government,  and  that 
the  instrximent  would  remain  respxinslve 
only  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  act- 
ing in  their  respective  States. 

Today,  we  face  an  ever-deepening  consti- 
tutional crisis.  Its  scope  and  devastating 
effect  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  States 
or  to  any  single  region.  New  Hampshire  and 
Pennsylvania  are  told  they  may  not  inquire, 
as  States,  into  possible  subversion.  Nebraska 
Is  told  she  may  not  protect  a  citizen  from 
the  tyranny  of  compulsory  unionism.  New 
Mexico  and  California  are  told  they  cannot 
fix  qualifications  for  practice  at  the  bar. 
Illinois  Is  rebuked  In  her  State  rules  of 
eppellate  procedtire.  Michigan  is  prevented 
from  ousting  two  local  officials  charged  with 
crime.  New  York  is  told  she  cannot  fire  a 
professor  who  refused  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions under  oath,  lest  truthful  answers  tend 
to  incriminate  him.  Oregon  is  inhibited  in 
the  regulation  of  nonnavlgable  waters  within 
her  own  borders.  In  the  teeth  of  history  and 
in  contempt  of  long-established  constitu- 
tionally sanctioned  law,  the  Southern  States 
are  advised  that  an  amendment  of  1868 
really  was  intended  to  prohibit  to  them  the 
power  to  operate  racially  separate  schools. 
This  was  discovered  86  years  after  the 
amendment  was  ratified. 

With  the  soothing  assurance  that  this  is 
all  for  our  own  good,  our  Judicial  surgeons 
have  prescribed  a  massive  political  blood- 
letting, and  it  is  not  the  South  only  that 
Is  being  leeched — it  Is  the  whole  body  of 
the  Republic.  Weakened  by  this  cynical 
phlebotomy,  enervated  by  sweet  anesthetic, 
the  States  gradually  are  declining  to  the  in- 
significant role  of  dependent  Federal  satel- 
lites— mere  municipal  provinces  of  Washing- 
ton, suburbs  of  the  Capital.  They  are  being 
drained  of  the  vitality  that  has  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  Nation's  strength,  and  the 
pity  is  that  an  apathetic  people  lie  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  enveloping  evil. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
indifferent.  They  have  not  exhibited  indif- 
ference these  past  3  years.  They  have  ex- 
hibited, on  the  contrary,  by  their  own  ex- 
pression at  the  polls  and  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  assembly  and  in  consti- 
tutional convention,  not  a  willingness  to 
surrender  to  usurped  authority,  but  a  deter- 
mination to  resist.  That  determination  must 
not  falter  now. 

On  November  6,  1957,  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  overwhelming  voice,  gave  expres- 
sion to  their  profound  conviction  that  prin- 
ciple cannot  be  compromised,  and  that  rights 
and  powers  cannot  be  abandoned,  without 
forsaking  every  hope  for  their  revival  and 
reestabllshment.  I  Interpret  and  I  accept 
that  expression  as  a  mandate  to  the  general 
assembly  and  the  cliief  executive  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  inherent  powers  of  Virginia's 
sovereign  statehood. 

I  shall  exercise  every  honorable  means  at 
Bay  command  in  the  observance  of  that  man- 
date and  in  the  execution  of  that  trust. 

I  call  upon  the  General  Assembly,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  In  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  that  body  to  the  fundamental  pre- 
cepts of  our  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment, to  stand  firm  with  unwavering  unity 
of  purpose  and  high  resolve  against  every 
assault  upon  the  sovereign  integrity  of  this 
Commonwealth.  Against  these  massive  at- 
tacks we  must  marshall  a  massive  resistance. 

It  win  be  said  that  I  am  here  referring 
only  to  the  maintenance  of  a  resolute  de- 
fense against  the  catastrophe  that  threatens 
to  overwhelm  our  public  schools.  I  would 
not  have  the  JMllcy  so  limited.  The  impor- 
tance and  gravity  of  this  crisis  far  transcend 
considerations  of  race  and  public  education. 
Nor  is  my  concern  only  for  the  Integrity  of 
the  States;  It  is  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Union  also,  and  for  the  security  and  well- 


being  of  our  whole  people.  For  I  say  to  you 
with  all  the  earnestneas  at  my  command  that 
the  potential  of  this  Republic  to  resist  ex- 
ternal aggression  and  the  capacity  of  ovur 
Central  Government  to  preserve  domestic 
tranqiilllity  evolves  from  and  depends  upon 
the  contlntilng  Integrity  of  lis  structural 
components. 

Virginia  has  a  high  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve, to  contribute  In  whatever  way  we  can 
toward  the  preservation  of  this  constitu- 
tional structure.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  General  Assembly  give  thorough 
consideration  to  the  establishment  of  an  ap- 
propriate commission  to  work  with  the 
chief  executive  In  cooperation  with  our 
sister  States  to  the  end  that  the  several 
States  may  be  restored  to  their  proper  dig- 
nity, and  defended  in  the  exercise  of  their 
nondelegated  and  reserved  powers  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  general  comments,  I  must  turn 
now  to  the  specific  problem  which  troubles 
us  so  sorely  at  this  time. 

I  state  now.  without  reservation,  as  1 
have  so  often  stated:  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  In  Virginia.  I 
want  to  see  every  child  possessing  the  ca- 
pacity and  will  to  learn  afforded  the  best 
educational  opportunities  this  Common- 
wealth can  provide,  irrespective  of  race  or 
color.  As  I  want  to  emphasize  somewhat 
later,  the  processes  of  sound  education  that 
have  been  important  in  the  past  seem  to 
me  Imperative  now.  The  well-being  of  the 
State,  the  sectirity  of  the  Nation,  even  the 
survival  of  western  civilization,  depend  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  education  of  the  com- 
ing generation.  In  guiding  our  children 
along  this  urgent  path,  our  public  schools,  in 
the  familiar  image,  are  like  lamps;  I  de- 
plore the  very  thought  that  even  one  of  these 
should  ever  be  dimmed  or  extinguished, 
however  briefly.  I  am  determined  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  promote  and 
to  sustain  an  efllclent.  progressive,  and  well- 
functioning  system  of  public  free  schools 
throughout  Virginia. 

Yet  in  approaching  this  critical  matter,  we 
must  face  certain  facts  of  life  squarely. 
Moderation  may  be.  Indeed,  the  noblest  gift 
of  heaven,  but  it  is  stark  reality  that  con- 
fronts us  here  on  earth.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe,  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  sound  public  education;  and  the  people  of 
Virginia,  I  believe,  are  overwhelmingly 
against  racial  integration  of  the  public 
schools.  These  two  convictions  are  mutually 
exclusive.  The  society  in  which  we  live  de- 
mands that  education  reflect  a  spirit  of 
progress  and  advancement.  On  a  racially 
mixed  basis,  progress  and  advancement  are 
utterly  impossible  In  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia  today. 

No  public  school  system  can  stirvlve  when 
it  is  Isolated  from  the  loyalty,  confidence 
and  support  of  a  large  segment  of  the  people 
whoee  tax  dollars  are  Its  only  source  of  mate- 
rial support.  Yet  consideration  of  public 
finance  are  possibly  the  least  of  the  vital 
factors  here,  though  many  local  governing 
bodies.  Irrespective  of  State  appropriations, 
would  not  provide  funds  for  the  operation  of 
racially  mixed  schools.  Beyond  the  tangible 
matter  of  tax  dollars  are  the  countless  In- 
tangible factors  of  community  pride,  indi- 
vidual choice,  age-old  customs,  and  deep  po- 
litical conviction.  Thousands  up>on  thou- 
sands of  Virginia  parents  simply  would  not 
send  their  children  to  racially  Integrated 
schools;  they  have  made  this  clear  In  every 
way  It  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  By  an 
act  of  the  special  session  of  the  assembly, 
no  chUd  may  be  compelled  to  attend  such 
a  school;  but  even  If  this  were  not  so.  It 
would  be  absolute  folly  for  the  State  to 
attempt  such  a  compulsion.  The  result  of 
forced  Integration  woxild  be  half -schools  or 
quarter-schools  or  no  schools,  struggling  for 
stirvlval  In  communities  torn  by  dissension. 
There  could  be  no  education,  not  In  any 


meanlngfiil  sense  of  the  wend,  under  these 
circumstances. 

This  Is  a  somber  picture,  but  I  believe 
It  Is  not  overdrawn.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  Is  not  one  political  subdivision  in  Vir- 
ginia where  racially  mixed  schools  can  be 
conducted  without  such  serious  and  Irre- 
trievable loss  and  danger  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  as  to  render  the  attempt, 
even  on  an  experimental  basis,  all  but  fu- 
tile. The  agonizing  study  I  have  given  this 
problem  over  a  period  of  many  months  has 
persuaded  me  that  so  far  as  a  State  system 
of  public  education  is  concerned.  Integra- 
tion anywhere  means  destruction  everywhere. 
And  to  paraphrase  a  great  statesman.  I  say 
to  you  simply  that  I  have  not  been  elected 
governor  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
Virginia's  schools. 

Any  concept  of  merely  defying  tisurped 
authority  is  submerged  beneath  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  saving  our  public  free 
schools  from  destruction.  With  fierce  devo- 
tion, with  relentless  and  uncompromising  de- 
termination, we  shall  fight  to  prevent  this 
tragic  end.  In  honor,  good  conscience,  and 
decent  discharge  of  our  Inescapable  obliga- 
tion to  Virginia  and  her  children,  we  can 
do  no  less. 

I  call  upon  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  General  Assembly  to  sup- 
port me  in  sustaining  this  cause  which  my 
convictions  i>ersuade  me  to  be  morally  Just 
and  right,  and  indispensable  to  the  happi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  culture  of  our  people. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  me  rec- 
ommend specific  and  detailed  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  complex  problem  confront- 
ing us.  A  number  of  suggestions  have  been 
pressed  upon  me  In  the  nature  of  a  "com- 
promise." but  1  find  no  area  of  compromise 
that  might  be  usefully  explored.  To  com- 
promise means  to  Integrate.  It  Is  said  that  ~  + 
Integration  might  be  held  to  a  litUe  inte- 
gration, or  to  what  is  called  token  inte- 
gration. It  Is  urged  that  each  locality 
should  be  left  free  to  decide  for  Itself. 

But  the  objections  here  are  two  In  ntim- 
ber:  First,  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing 
as  a  little  Integration  any  more  than  I  can 
conceive  a  small  avalanche  or  a  modest  holo- 
caust, and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  skeptical 
view  by  the  plain — ^indeed,  the  blatant — 
statements  of  minority  spokesmen.  They 
have  been  armed  out  of  political  expediency 
with  Inordinate  power  to  force  their  will 
upon  the  majority.  They  are  Indifferent  to 
appeals  for  moderation.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  substitute  chaos  for  order,  and  to 
Impose  upon  the  people  of  both  races,  heed- 
less of  the  bitter  consequences,  an  intimate 
and  personal  association  for  which  neither 
race  Is  prepared.  No  plan  would  be  accept- 
able to  them  except  that  which  would  open 
wide  the  door  to  complete  amalgamation, 
with  Its  consequent  destruction  of  every 
semblance  of  hope  for  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  and  orderly  system  of  public  free 
schools. 

Second,  so  long  as  ours  Is  a  system  of  State 
public  schools,  financed  In  large  part  by 
State  funds,  administered  by  a  State  agency 
under  a  State  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction, there  must  be  one  State  policy 
In  this  regard.  Section  140  of  our  State 
Constitution  prohibits  the  teaching  of  white 
and  Negro  children  in  the  same  classroom 
anywhere  In  Virginia;  and  while  I  am  told 
this  has  been  voided  by  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  I  know 
it  has  not  been  voided  by  any  action  of  the 
whole  people  of  Virginia.  Legally,  section 
140  may  not  exist;  but  as  an  expression 
of  statewide  policy,  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  this  State  for  a  period  of  more  than  80 
years,  section  140  remains  a  useftil  g\ilde. 

The  difficulty  In  aU  these  compromise 
suggestions.  In  brief,  is  that  they  are  prem- 
ised upon  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  some 
unknown  degree  of  Integration  everywhere 
in  Virginia.     To  sanction  any  plan  which 
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would  legalize  the  mixing  of  races  In  our 
■cbooU  would  violate  the  clear  and  unmis- 
takable mandate  of  the  people  to  which  I 
earlier  referred.    This  I  cannot  do. 

Virginia  has  no  alternative  but  to  seek  to 
maintain  a  position  of  flexibility  &u  as  to 
meet  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  light  of 
conditions  then  existing,  any  situation  wbich 
may  arise.  She  must  utilize  every  honorable 
means  through  the  adaptation  of  her  sover- 
eign power  and  governmental  machinery  to 
prevent  that  which  will  destroy  her  public 
school  system.  We  ought  not  to  rely  upon 
any  Maginot  Lines.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  dissatitfled  with  the  defenses  erected 
by  the  assembly  15  months  ago,  but  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  convene  the  assembly  in  extraor- 
dinary session  whenever  the  public  interest 
may  so  require. 

One  measure,  however,  I  do  recommend  for 
Immediate  adoption.  The  preservation  of 
public  peace  and  good  order  is  historically 
and  constitutionally  a  State  function  and 
not  a  Federal  function.  This  function  I  do 
not  propose  to  yield.  Nothing  could  be  more 
provocative  of  civil  strife  and  imrest.  nor 
more  conducive  to  racial  tension  and  vio- 
lence, than  the  patrolling  of  public-school 
proijerty  by  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  No  public  school  can  function  at 
the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  the  enactment 
of  a  law  expressly  authorizing  the  governor 
to  order  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of 
any  public  school  whenever  and  wherever 
military  forces  may  be  employed  by  Federal 
authority  to  police  its  operation. 

I  cannot  leave  this  lamentable  tubject 
without  one  fiirther  word.  I  am  keenly  oon- 
scloiis  that,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  am 
governor  for  all  the  people  of  Virginia,  white 
and  Negro  alike.  To  the  Negro  people  I 
would  say  this:  I  cannot  agree  to  any 
program  of  Integration  of  the  schools,  for 
the  overriding  constitutional  and  social  rea- 
sons I  have  attempted  to  set  forth;  yet  I 
would  express  my  profound  hope  that  In 
the  months  ahead  we  may  explore  other 
areas  of  mutual  concern.  Involving  state 
services,  with  greater  hope  for  resolving  divi- 
sive issues  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  good  will. 
I  pledge  my  unremitting  efforts,  also,  to- 
ward the  end  that  educational  opportuni- 
ties, though  separate,  will  be  fully  equal,  and 
X  call  upon  all  our  citizens  who  desire  an 
effective  and  efllclent  system  of  education, 
available  to  all  our  children,  to  lend  their 
aid  and  cooperation  in  this  vital  undertaking. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  move  on  to  a  happier 
theme.  I  have  treated  the  critical  matter 
of  Integration  at  such  length  because  the 
first  imperative.  In  my  own  view,  Is  simply 
to  preserve  our  public-school  system.  The 
second  aim.  to  which  we  must  devote  our- 
selves with  equal  energy,  resourcefulness, 
and  sacrifice,  lies  in  the  Improvement  of  ova 
entire  educational  offering. 

There  U  so  much  that  we  c-n  do.  And, 
Imbued  with  a  sense  of  renewed  dedication, 
let  us  agree  tliat  there  is  so  much  we  will  do. 

The  Uterary  tuatX.  one  of  the  great  assets 
of  this  State,  must  be  brought  to  a  higher 
level  of  usefulness  as  a  convenient  source  of 
loans  for  local  school  construction  and  im- 
provements. While  public  revenues,  which 
are  not  unlimited,  must  be  fairly  distributed 
among  many  essential  public  services,  I  urge 
the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  general  fund  surplus  to 
the  literary  fimd.  It  la  my  earnest  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  this  appropria- 
tion to  appiroximate  the  sum  of  $15  mUUon. 
The  demands  of  our  pupil  load  are  In  excess 
of  the  adequacy  of  facUitiea,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate.  These  de- 
mands Impose  an  obligation  which  must  be 
discharged.  This  is  our  obligation,  as  Vir- 
ginians. It  certainly  Is  not  the  obligation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Our 
own  localities  should  be  encouraged  to  as- 


sume their  full  part  of  thla  resixjnslbillty, 
but  should  be  aided  by  the  State  in  every 
feasible  and  practical  mannet. 

The  present  Interest  rate  (^  literary  fund 
loans  is  3^  percent.  This  ftnposes  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  localities]  and  should  be 
substantially  reduced.  1 

I  advocate  modification  ff  school  con- 
struction regiilations,  with  i^ore  autonomy 
and  its  attendant  responsibility  at  the  local 
level.  In  spending  public  f^nds  on  school 
buildings,  frugality  must  be  the  watchword, 
substance  the  goal,  witb  dispensable  frills 
and  appendages  eliminated. 

Important  though  new  buildings  are,  the 
efficacy  of  our  public  school  iystem  depends 
in  largest  measure  UF>on  the  competency  and 
adequacy  of  our  teaching  forces.  In  char- 
acter and  dedication  this  fdrce  excels.  In 
numbers  it  is  inadequate.  "^^Is  inadequacy 
makes  it  as  imperative  to  reci  uit  new  teach- 
ers as  it  is  vital  to  retain  1  hose  who  now 
compose  the  profession.  N«  Itber  of  these 
objectives  may  be  attained  wi  ^hout  adequate 
compensation.  The  necessities  of  life,  the 
right  to  a  measure  of  secur.ty,  the  luring 
attractions  of  other  fields  of  h  Igh  and  honor- 
able endeavor  and  the  diet  ites  of  simple 
Justice  and  right  demand  tl  lat  our  teach- 
ers be  paid  better  salaries.  1  his  is  a  matter 
of  primary  imp>ortance.  I,  herefore,  urge 
the  General  Assembly  to  apjroprlate  funds 
sufficient  to  assure  substantl  il  Increases  In 
teacher  salaries. 

The  adequacy  of  school  bu  Idings  and  the 
sufBclency  of  teacher  salarie  i  are  only  two 
of  the  elements  that  must  be  provided  for. 
There  Is  a  third:  As  never  b»fore,  we  must 
concern  ourselves,  thoughtfully  and  criti- 
cally, with  a  reappraisal  of  vhat  is  taught. 

It  is  a  shopworn  phrase,  :  know,  to  say 
that  we  live  in  a  perilous  tic  le,  and  a  great 
challenge  lies  before  us.  We  lave  heard  the 
admonition  so  many  times  that  peril  has 
lost  its  meaning,  and  challei  ge  has  lost  its 
cutting  edge.  Yet  the  aw^ome,  chilling 
truth  Is  that  our  peril  is  indeed  great:  Rus- 
sia has  already  demonstrate*  her  power  to 
deliver  a  major  instantanei  lus  attack;  it 
would  be  folly  to  treat  as  iiere  sham  the 
threat  of  her  masters  to  bury  us.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  unchi  Lllenged  in  h«»r 
preeminence  In  the  field  of  s  ilence,  she  can 
win  the  cold  war  over  any  ength  of  time 
she  chooses. 

We  are  familiar  with  Well  ngton's  famed 
remark  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won 
on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton;  we  must  see  to 
It  that  the  mastery  of  space!  Is  not  won  In 
the  Communist  schools  of  &loscow.  Russia 
attained  her  superiority  In  scttntlfic  achieve- 
ment through  her  classroops.  We  must 
meet  the  challenge  to  survlvai  through  ours. 
The  demands  of  long-range  technology,  not 
merely  In  terms  of  our  happiness  and  secu- 
rity but  In  the  terms  of  surtlval  Itself,  can 
be  met  only  through  properljl  educated  men 
and  women. 

The  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
are  responsibilities  of  the  F  ^deral  Govern- 
ment. Education  remains  oie  of  the  most 
Important  functions  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  direction  and  control  of  the 
classroom  Is  a  prerogative  of  1  he  State.  The 
State,  therefore,  controls  the  source  of  sup- 
ply of  advanced  scientists  needed  for  the 
present  and  future  defense  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  for  the  broader  priograms  of  this 
competitive  Industrial  age. 

The  rights  pertaining  to  Stite  sovereignty, 
about  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned,  are 
Invested  with  corresiwndlng  i  esijonsiblllties. 
Failure  of  the  State  properlj  to  bear  these 
responsibilities  creates  a  vaciiUm  and  invites 
the  exercise  of  invading  Fedferal  authority. 
Failm-e  of  the  State  to  exerclie  its  rights,  in 
time  of  need.  Is  tantamciunt  to  their 
abandonment.  The  greatest  land  most  sin- 
cere demonstration,  economically,  politically 
and  socially,  which  can  be  ma  de  at  this  time 
for  the  retention  of  our  rights,  would  be  a 
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e  should  never  be 
last  glories;  these 
to  future  achleve- 


major  assumption  of  State  resjxjnsiblllty  In 
the  field  of  education  in  the  present  national 
crisis.  \ 

I  urge  the  General  Assetnbly  and  the  people 
of  Virginia  to  Join  with  me  in  finding  bold 
and  Imaginative  ways  In  which  we  of  Vir- 
ginia may  rise  to  this  [challenge.  In  this 
regard,  I  recommend  to  the  earnest  and 
urgent  consideration  of]  the  assembly  the 
excellent  report  of  the  Virginia  Advisory 
Legislative  Council  relating  to  the  education 
of  scientists  and  other  specialists.  This  re- 
port was  prepared  before  Russia's  convincing 
demonstration  of  superiority.  These  later 
developments  Impose  a  high  degree  of  ur- 
gency that  the  recpmmendatlons  be 
promptly  Implemented,  'and  that  they  be 
deemed  a  minimum  program  for  improving 
the  quantity  and  quali^  of  our  education 
Of  scientists  and  englneem. 

Let  me  emphasize  thai  last  comment  If  I 
may:  Virginia  ought  not  ever  to  t»e  contented 
with  merely  a  minimum  program.     We  must 
never  lag  in  preserving  ^d  cultivating  Vlr 
ginla's  capacity  for  leadership  among  the 
States  of  the  Union.    " 
content   to   rest   upon 
should  merely  inspire 

ments.  With  determln4tion,  with  vision, 
and  with  a  willingness  to  work  hard,  Virginia' 
rightfully  may  aspire  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship In  the  natviral  anc  physical  sciences. 
Just  as  Virginia  long  ago  carved  laoid  new 
roads  In  the  field  of  political  science.  Yet 
I  would  caution,  in  thl«  regard,  that  a  re- 
newed emphasis  upon  raining  In  science 
must  never  be  Imposed  at  the  neglect  of 
equal  emphasis  upon  trailing  In  the  himian- 
Ities.  It  has  been  aptly  ^id  that  the  preser- 
vation of  western  clvillkation  demands  of 
our  educators  two  thing  i:  the  development 
of  scientists  who  can  build  a  more  deadly 
weapon,  and  the  development  of  statesmen 
who  can  prevent  Its  being  i  used. 

There  are  many  other  inattera  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Vir- 
ginia that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you. 
To  do  so  at  this  time  wduld  involve  further 
trespass  upon  your  kindness  and  patience. 

I  wish  to  express  to  (the  legislature  my 
supreme  pleasure  for  th«(  high  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  working  aiid  cooperating  with 
them  In  a  spirit  of  muti^al  good  will,  confi- 
dence, and  respect.  It  hais  been  my  good  for- 
tune In  recent  years  td  have  served  with 
them  In  an  advisory  capacity.  My  respect 
and  admiration  for  their  assiduous  attention 
to  duty  and  their  profound  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  Virginia  are  a  deep  source  of  encour- 
agement and  Inspiration  to  me  as  I  assimie 
this  high  office. 

With  Immovable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer;  with  full  recognit  Ion  of  my  own  lim- 
itations; with  firm  trust  In  Almighty  God; 
humbly  Invoking  His  guidance  of  my  will  and 
purpose,  and  In  supreme  reliance  upon  mm 
for  wisdom  and  strength,  I  dedicate  all  that 
I  am.  and  pray  to  be.  td  the  service  of  the 
people  of  Virginia.  With  my  whole  heart.  I 
pray  to  merit  their  confidence  as  we  walk 
with  firm  step  and  high  rfesolve  into  the  days 
which  lie  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OP  RECtPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  AND  THE  FREE 
WORLD  ALLIANCE 


Mr.  President,  if 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.    

we  are  to  have  a  comn^mity  of  freedom- 
loving  nations,  there  nlust  be  trade  and 
commerce  among  tho^  nations.  Such 
trade  has  been  promoted  and  advanced 
by  the  reciprocal-trtide  agreements, 
which  were  begun  in  1934  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  [and  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull.  Happily,  the  basic 
spirit  of  these  agreemeiits  has  been  con- 
tinued by  President  Sarry  S  Truman 
and   President  Dwigh^  D.  Eisenhower. 
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In  1955  it  was  my  privilege  to  support 
President  Eisenhower's  request  lor  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  trade  program, 
which  has  helped  to  increase  our  ocean 
commerce  and  our  economic  ties  with 
other  free  nations.  Eastern  Oregon 
grain  growers  are  particularly  aware  of 
these  overseas  benefits. 

On  January  1, 1958,  the  Oregonian,  of 
Portland,  Oreg..  published  a  forthright 
editorial  urging  extension  of  the  recip- 
rocal-trade program  after  its  expiration 
in  June  of  this  year.  The  editors  of  the 
Oregonian  also  pertinently  took  the  ad- 
ministration to  task  for  proposed  plans 
to  broaden  "escape  clause"  features  of 
the  trade  agreements  to  the  point  where 
the  entire  program  could  be  reduced  to 
a  nullity. 

We  of  the  Senate  soon  will  be  called 
upon  to  debate  and  determine  this  cru- 
cial issue,  and  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Oregonian  editorial  of 
January  1,  1958,  entitled  "Hole  in  Trade 
Policy."  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOLK  IN  Tkadb  Polict 

Advocates  of  a  liberal  foreign-trade  policy, 
an  Important  element  In  America's  approcKih 
to  its  allies,  are  expressing  concern  over 
escape-clause  provisions  in  the  administra- 
tion's reciprocal-trade  program  announced 
in  mid-December. 

In  a  Joint  statement  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce.  It  was  revealed 
that  the  Executive  wUl  seek  from  Congress 
a  5-year  extension  of  Presidential  authority 
to  adjust  tariff  rates  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
So  far,  so  good.  But  the  announcement  also 
disclosed  a  significant  relaxation  in  the  offi- 
cial attitude  on  the  escape  clause  which  per- 
mits the  Tariff  Commission  to  recommend 
and  the  President  to  approve  Increases  In 
particular  tariffs  as  a  safeguard  to  certain 
domestic  industries. 

The  present  reciprocal  trade  law  permits 
such  Increases  to  a  maximum  of  60  percent 
above  the  rates  of  July  1,  1945.  The  new 
proposal  would  change  the  base  date  to  July 
1, 1934,  when  tariff  rates  were  generally  much 
higher. 

"European  dissatisfaction  with  American 
trade  policies,"  write*  Brendan  M.  Jones  in 
the  New  York  Tlmea,  "has  been  concerned 
mainly  with  uncertainties  arising  from  es- 
cape-clause actions.  The  basis  for  lnvokii:]ig 
the  clause  to  oppose  Imports  has  been  stead- 
ily broadened  under  protectionist  pressure, 
lilts  has  made  for  marked  Instability  in  a 
field  where  long-term  development  is  essen- 
tial." He  points  out  that  the  common-mar- 
ket grouping  of  six  Western  European  na- 
tions, which  becomes  effective  January  1. 
wiU  make  more  necessary  than  ever  a  freer, 
rather  than  a  more  protective,  trade  policy. 
Free-trade  supporters,  he  adds,  niay  actually 
oppose  the  administration's  free-trade  pro- 
gram because  of  the  escape-clause  change. 

President  Elsenhower  has  rejected  the  bulk 
of  escape-clause  petitions  under  the  current 
law,  but  he  has  approved  increases  in  tariffs 
on  such  Important  imports  as  watches  and 
bicycles. 

There  are  no  longer  clear-cut  party  lines  on 
the  tariff  Issue.  Congressional  Democrats 
have  grown  more  protectionist  minded  as  the 
South  has  grown  in  industrial  activity.  And 
many  Republicans  in  the  North  have  be«i 
Influenced  by  the  dependence  on  world  mar- 
kets by  such  vast  enterprises  as  the  automo- 
bile and  appliance  manufacturers.  In  the 
last  Senate  stniggle  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
program,  in  1955.  Oregon's  Democratic  Sena- 
tor RicHAU)  L.  Nkubzkcer  went  down  the  line 


for  the  Eisenhower  program,  whereas  his  col- 
league. Senator  Watnb  L.  Moksk.  opposed  it 
at  some  points,  although  he  voted  for  the 
final  bill.  All  Pacific  coast  Senators,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  Joined  in  the  favor- 
able action  on  the  3-year  act. 

The  division  Is  by  economic  rather  than 
partisan  interest.  Oregon  berry  and  nut 
growers  have  determinedly  opposed  trade 
concessions,  which  have  weakened  their  do- 
mestic markets.  But  Oregon's  wheat  growers 
depend.  In  good  measure,  on  foreign  trade. 
Should  the  former  gain  tbelr  ends,  the  latter 
would  certainly  suffer. 

An  escape  clause  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
reciprocal   trade   program,   as   a  safeguard 

against  real  hardship.  But  it  coxild  be  the 
destruction  of  the  program  itself  if  overdone. 
Reciprocity  is  by  definition  a  process  of  give 
and  take.  Those  who  fancy  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  too  much  must  come  to  under- 
stand that  reciprocal  trade  negotiations  are 
an  essential  economic  tool  serving  tbe  overall 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  its  aUies — 
an  overriding  Interest  even  for  those  whose 
Industries  give  in  the  form  of  tariff  conces- 
sions. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
'    FISCAL  YEAR  1959 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  just  issued  with  respect  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment  bt   Senator  Hasst  F.  Btso  xn 

COMMEKTINO    ON    THK    FEOXSAL    BUDGET    FOR 

THE  Fiscal  Year  1959. 

The  new  t74  billion  Federal  budget — high- 
est In  peacetime  history — estimates  that  tax 
revenue  will  increase  by  $2  billion,  or  3  per- 
cent, over  receipts  for  the  current  year. 

In  addition,  $700  million  of  revenue  from 
postal-rate  Increases  not  yet  approved  by 
Congress  is  used  to  achieve  a  balance. 

In  view  of  the  i»'esent  declining  business 
cycle,  I  believe  a  drop  in  tax  revenue  is  more 
likely  than  an  Increase,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  mainly  dependent  on  income 
taxes  which  fluctuate  with  business  condi- 
tions. 

In  making  these  estimates  of  Increased 
Revenue,  the  administration  should  have 
(taken  warning  from  the  fact  that  as  late 
as  October  it  was  overestimating  revenue 
for  the  current  year,  ending  June  30.  by  $1.1 
biUlon.  Now,  in  January,  It  concedes  that 
its  $1.5  bUlIon  surplus  will  be  changed  to  a 
$400  million  deficit  by  the  end  of  the  year 
In  Jiuie. 

I  call  the  new  fiscal  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  recklers.  It  is  likely  to  lead  to  sub- 
stantial deficit  spending  with  all  of  its  evU 
consequences. 

Since  1940  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollar  has  dropped  more  than  51  percent,  and 
•deficit  financing  has  been  the  principal  Infla- 
tionary factor. 

Under  conditions  facing  us  now.  it  Is  more 
tonperatlve  than  ever  before  to  maintain  the 
soundest  possible  conditions  in  Federal  fiscal 
policy. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  necessity  to  in- 
crease essential  expenditures  for  missiles, 
BateUitae,  etc.,  to  assure  a  bcJanced  budget 
and  a  sound  economy  for  the  coming  year 
and  the  future.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to 
cut  nonessential  expendlttu-es  In  all  areas^ 
military,  civilian,  and  foreign  aid. 

In  this  respect  the  President's  new  budget 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral pay  raise  of  more  than  $1  billion;  there 
are  new  grant  programs  for  schools,  slum 
clearance,  and  civilian  defense;  there  is  new 
authority  to  spend  directly  out  of  the  debt 


for  housing,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  TV  A; 
and  so  forth. 

Actually,  expenditures  for  strictly  domes- 
tic-civilian activities,  exclusive  of  national 
security,  foreign  aid  and  international 
affairs,  are  estimated  at  the  highest  figure 
in  history.  In  tMs  new  budget  they  total 
more  than  $30  binion,  including  iUghways. 
postal  deficit,  and  FNMA.  As  compared  with 
$19.1  billion  in  the  first  Eisenhower  budget 
of  1954,  this  is  an  increase  of  58  percent.  It 
is  $1.4  billion  more  than  current  year  ex- 
penditure estimates. 

This  is  an  area  which  certainly  should  be 
reduced  substantially. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  message  emphasizes 
again  the  necessity  for  approving  a  TVA 
self -financing  plan.  This  is  the  second 
year  in  which  his  budget  has  contem- 
plated large  construction  expenditures 
out  of  revenue-bond  funds,  and  in  which 
the  appropriations  for  TVA  have  been 
negligible. 

I  am  all  for  putting  the  TVA  on  a  self- 
financing  basis,  but  we  cannot  exist 
much  longer  neither  fish  nor  fowl — nei- 
ther receiving  appropriations,  nor  au- 
thorized by  law  to  finance  ourselves. 

We  in  the  valley,  therefore,  vrill  expect 
the  President  to  help  us  pass  the  self- 
financing  bill.  A  good  self -financing  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
we  shall  need  the  administration's  help 
in  the  House  if  such  a  measure  is  to  be 
enacted. 


THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  HEN- 
DERSON L.  LANHAM.  OF  GEORGIA 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Hen- 
derson L.  Lanham,  a  Bepreaentattve  from 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  oomrn'onicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  Mr.  Presidoit,  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Tauiadgx],  I  submit  a  resolution 
for  which  I  request  immediate  cox>- 
sideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  215)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  HxNnmsoN  L.  Lanuam,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  oc^y  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  Nation  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  on  November  10, 1957. 
with  the  tragic  death  of  the  Honorable 
Hekderson  L.  Lanhak,  the  Representa- 
tive from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Georgia.  V 
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Mr.  Lanham  was  on  his  way  to  ad- 
dress an  educational  meeting  when, 
while  crossing  a  railroad  track,  he  was 
unfortunately  struck  by  a  switch  en- 
gine, and  was  instantly  killed. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Henderson  Lanham  intimately  for 
almost  30  years.  He  and  I  served  to- 
gether in  the  General  Assembly  of  my 
State  of  Georgia  in  1927.  He  was  truly 
a  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  have  often  heard  the  old  expression, 
referring  to  someone,  that  "he  was  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman."  That  ex- 
pression truly  fitted  Henderson  Lanham. 

He  was  a  retiring  man.  He  was  mod- 
est almost  to  the  point  of  timidity  in 
some  of  the  social  relations  of  life;  but 
In  the  public  arena,  Mr.  President,  Hen- 
derson Lanham  defended  his  convictions 
and  the  principles  in  which  he  believed 
with  the  courage  of  a  lion.  He  was  a 
man  of  unblemished  character,  a  de- 
voted father,  and  a  helpful  friend.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

Henderson  Lanham  will  be  missed  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  will  be  missed 
by  the  people  of  his  State  and  district. 
His  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation.  I 
mourn  him  as  a  personal  friend  who 
has  crossed  over  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  observed  that 
"when  a  man  assumes  a  public  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  prop- 
erty"; and  Caroline  Norton  once  wrote 
that  "they  serve  God  well  who  serve  his 
creatures." 

No  man  ever  followed  those  worthy 
philosophies  more  conscientiously  and 
imselflshly  than  did  the  late  Henderson 
L.  Lanham,  Congressman  from  the 
Seventh  District  of  Georgia,  whose  un- 
fortimate  and  untimely  death  last  No- 
vember saddened  all  Georgians. 

Representative  Lanham  devoted  all  of 
his  adult  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
man — as  chairman  of  his  city  school 
board,  as  representative  of  his  coimty  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Georgia,  as 
solicitor  general  of  his  judicial  circuit, 
and  as  Representative  of  his  district  in 
Congress  for  6  terms. 

And  he  died  as  he  lived;  for,  at  the 
time  of  the  tragic  collision  between  his 
car  and  a  railroad  switch  engine,  he  was 
enroute  to  speak  to  a  gathering  of  his 
constituents. 

His  undeviating  dedication  to  his  duty 
and  responsibility  as  a  public  servant 
earned  for  Henderson  Lovelace  Lanham 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  love  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  was  respected  for  his  deep  convic- 
tions and  imimpeachable  Integrity. 

He  was  admired  for  his  great  wisdom 
and  recognized  scholarship. 

He  was  loved  for  his  genuine  humanity 
and  heartfelt  concern  for  others. 

He  was  a  man  of  forthrightness  and 
vision  who  believed  in  and  espoused  the 
fundamentals  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  who  sought  progress  for  all 
within  their  framework.  He  once 
summed  up  his  philosophy  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  statement.  "I  am  a  progres- 
sive without  being  radical." 

His  dedication,  brilliance,  foresight, 
and  courage  are  attributes  greatly  needed 


in  positions  of  leadersliip  in  these  peri- 
lous times.    He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  the  death  of  H^derson  Lanham 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia  has  lost  an  abje  public  servant. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  sons, 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
capable  lawmakers. 

And  I  have  lost  a  warm  and  valued 
personal  friend.  ] 

His  example  will  long  inspire  those 
who  follow  in  his  footsoeps  and  stand  as 
a  model  to  those  who  would  fulfill  the 
true  vocation  of  man  as  defined  by 
Tolstoi — "to  serve  other  people." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  proceediag  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolutic 

The  resolution  wafi  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  apd  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


January  13 

Insofar  as  the  duty 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  AU- 
GUSTINE B.  KELT,  BY,  OP  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

The  PEESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Froxmire  in  the  cha^r).  The  Chair 
b.j's  before  the  Senate  %  resolution  from 
the  House  of  Represfcntatives,  which 
the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Re$olved,  That  the  Hovse  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Au- 
gustine B.  Kelxet,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Resolved.  That  the  C  erk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  S(  mate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fiither  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  « djoxirn. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Preeident,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  frpm  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin]  and  th4  jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  TMi^.  Clark],  both  of 
whom  are  unavoidably  absent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  [and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  216) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  SenAte  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Avousttni 
Representative  from  the 
vanla. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communlcat* 
these  resolutions  to  thei  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased^ 

The  PRESmiNO  <)PFICER.  The 
question  is  on  proceeding  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resoliibion. 

The  resolution  wasT  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  apd  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


B.  Kellzt,  late  a 
State  of  Pennsyl- 


ABSENCES  FROM  DU  FY  OF  UNITED 
STATES  AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  lir.  President,  last 
year  I  inserted  in  th^  Congressional 
Record  a  statistical  table  furnished  by 
the  State  Department  indicating  the  ab- 
sences from  duty  of  t4e  United  States 
Ambassadors,  both  career  and  non- 
career.  Since  that  timfc  I  have  made  a 
subsequent  statement  |  indicating   that 


there  was  an  erroi 

of   Ambassador  Wiley   Buchanan   was 

concerned.  j 

On  that  occasion  the  table  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  indicated  that 
Ambassador  John  Davis  Lodge  had  been 
absent  from  his  poet  in  Madrid  for  143 
days  for  reasons  other  than  oflBcial  duty 
or  illness.  These  alleged  absences  cov- 
ered a  2-year  pericjd.  I  have  found  out 
since  that  Ambassador  Lodge  during  the 
2  years  in  question  was  absent  from  his 
post  127  days;  andlof  these  127  days,  24 
days  were  vacation,  as  vacation  is  count- 
ed for  all  Foreign  Service  personnel 
other  than  chiefs  bf  mission.  The  act 
of  July  2,  1953.  67th  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  page  137,  amended  the 
Leave  Act  eflfectivd  July  5,  1953,  to  ex- 
empt from  the  act  chiefs  of  mission  (1 
F.  S.  M.  Ill)  and  I  career  ambassadors. 
Of  these  24  days'  vacation,  16  days  were 
taken  in  1955  and  $  in  1956.  The  State 
Department  states  that  this  record  of 
vacations  compares  favorably  with  the 
vacations  taken  by  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel. Indeed,  it  Is  considerably  lower 
than  the  average  nome  leave  for  career 
people  which  aversjges  about  45  day^^ 
work  days — vacation  every  2  years.  This 
is  about  twice  the  vacation  time  away 
from  post  which  Lojdge  took  during  1955 
and  1956.  I 

The  balance  of  the  127  days  during 
which  Lodge  was  absent  from  his  post  in 
1955  and  1956.  or  103  days,  is  divided  as 
follows:  29  days  apUve  naval  duty,  58 
days  official  consultations  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere.  This  includes  ac- 
compansring  the  Spanish  Foreign  Min- 
ister on  his  trip  to  the  United  States  in 
1958.  going  to  Paris  on  confer  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulies,  going  to  Paris  to 
attend  a  Conferencie  of  American  Chiefs 
of  Mission  in  Western  Europe,  at  which 
Secretary  Dulles  sp^ke. 

Sixteen  days  of  j  weekends  and  holi- 
days, which  are  not  counted  as  vacation 
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for  Foreign  Service 
To    recapitulate. 


personnel. 
Ambassador  Lodge 


ice  personnel;  127 
Mr.  President,  I 
my  opinion,  John 
forming  a  most 


was  absent  from  hjs  post  in  Madrid  for 
127  days  during  1955  and  1956  for  the 
following  reasons:  24  days,  vacation;  29 
days,  active  naval  duty;  58  days  official 
consultations  in  Washington  and  else- 
where; 16  dajrs,  weekends  and  holidays 
not  counted  as  vacajtion  by  Foreign  Serv- 
tys,  total. 

^ant  to  state  that,  in 
jDavis  Lodge  is  per- 
binguished  service  as 
the  Ambassador  of  [the  United  States  to 
Spain.  I  wish  to  state  also  that  I  have 
In  my  possession  et  letter  from  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  o|  State  Loy  Hender- 
son which  corrobortates  the  information 
I  have  already  gikren  and  which  ex* 
presses  the  regret  that  the  State  De- 
partment  had  issued  the  earlier  mis- 
leading figures.        I 

It  is  my  hope  thjit  this  statement  win 
clarify  the  record  of  Ambassador  Lodge 
and  put  it  in  trvje  perspective.  If  I 
have  in  any  way,  a^  a  result  of  inserting 
In  the  Record  the  $tatistical  tables  fur- 
nished me  by  the  State  Department, 
done  a  disservice  to  Ambassador  Lodge 
or  created  the  wrong  impression  I  want 
to  take  this  means  tio  apologize  and  state 
to  the  Senate  my  high  personal  regard 


for  him,  and  to  say  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  in  Madrid  a  man  of  the  caliber 
of  John  Lodge,  who  has  conducted  him- 
self with  dignity  and  honor  and  has  In- 
terested himself  In  the  betterment  of 
United  States-Spanish  relations.  He  is 
an  asset  to  our  country  in  a  most  dif- 
ncult  post  and  he  represents  us  with 
honor,  distinction  and  ability. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  correcting  the 
Record.  What  the  Senator  has  stated 
about  the  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  who,  of  course,  comes  from  my 
State  of  Connecticut,  is  something  with 
which  I  am  sure  everyone  who  knows  of 
the  work  the  Ambassador  has  done  would 
agree.  He  is  an  outstanding  Ambassador 
and  certainly  a  credit  to  our  State  De- 
partment. We  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut are  extremely  proud  of  him,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana recognizes  these  outstanding  quali- 
ties, also. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  most^if  not  the  most — important 
offices  in  the  Free  World.  In  addition  to 
the  awesome  responsibilities  originally 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
President,  practice  and  precedent  have 
increased  both  the  powers  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  office  so  that  the 
occupant  of  that  office  now  possesses 
tremendous  influence  not  only  in  domes- 
tic but  also  in  International  affairs. 
Anything  which  affects  an  institution  as 
important  as  this  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  to  their 
elected  representatives. 

The  recent  Illness  of  the  President, 
telescoped  as  it  was  upon  two  prior  ill- 
nesses, has  served  to  focus  attention 
again  upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  this  extremely  important 
office  during  periods  when  the  President 
may  be  Incapacitated.  While  there 
might  have  been  some  question  of  pro- 
priety In  mentioning  this  subject  at  one 
time,  the  President's  commendable  In- 
itiative in  submitting  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  matter  has  served  to 
dispel  that  concern.  The  President,  in 
conference  with  Congressional  leaders 
and  publicly,  has  strongly  urged  that 
Congress  act  to  clear  up  this  area  of 
doubt  in  our  Constitution.  The  concern 
today  Is  not,  and  should  not  be,  obscured 
by  the  personalities  of  those  who  tem- 
porarily occupy  the  Offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  question  which 
must  constantly  be  uppermost  in  all 
minds  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject is  the  question  of  the  successful 
operation  of  democratic  institutions  and 
their  survival  at  all  times,  but  particu- 
larly In  time  of  peril. 


The  Constitution,  of  course,  provides 
that  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  "the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected." 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  au- 
thors of  the  Constitution  intended  by  the 
term  "Inability"  since  inability  or  dis- 
ability was  never  defined  and  was  men- 
tioned only  once  in  the  debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  According 
to  Madison's  notes,  Mr.  Dickinson  ex- 
pressed the  thought  that  the  section  un- 
der discussion  was  too  vague  and  wanted 
to  know  the  extent  of  the  term  "disabil- 
ity" and  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  It. 
So  far  as  Is  known,  no  one  answered  the 
questions  and  there  was  no  further  dis- 
cussion bearing  upon  this  point. 

The  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  might 
not  now  be  so  important  had  it  not  been 
for  the  precedent  established  by  Vice 
President  John  Tyler  who.  when  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  President  in  1841  after 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  took  the 
oath  of  President  and  contended  that  he 
was  in  fact  the  President  and  not  Acting 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
contention  rests  upon  an  interpretation 
that  the  words  "the  same"  have  refer- 
ence of  the  Office  of  the  Presidency,  as 
distinguished  from  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office.  The  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Vice  President  Tyler  has  since 
been  confirmed  six  times,  by  Fillmore, 
Johnson,  Arthur.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Coolidge,  and  Truman,  and  is,  therefore, 
well  established  by  custom.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  of  a  Vice  President  assum- 
ing the  office  of  President,  rather  than 
a3.sumlng  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office,  has  served  to  Inject  doubt  concern- 
ing the  power  of  a  temporarily  disabled 
President  to  resume  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office  upon  recovery  from 
his  disability  after  having  relinquished 
such  powers  and  duties  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  doubt  so 
created  has  been  afforded  such  weight 
that  in  two  instances  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  Vice  Presidents  have 
refused  to  assume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  situation,  in  retro- 
spect, would  certainly  seem  to  have  war- 
ranted such  action. 

In  1881,  for  example,  during  the  80 
days  of  President  Garfield's  fatal  illness, 
he  performed  but  one  single  act — the 
signing  of  an  extradition  paper.  The 
Cabinet  at  one  time  met  and  discussed 
the  inability  question.  All  agreed  upon 
the  desirability  of  Vice  President  Arthur's 
acting  as  President  dining  President 
Garfield's  illness;  but  4  of  the  7  Cabinet 
members.  Including  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, thought  that  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  office  could  not  temporarily  de- 
volve upon  the  Vice  President.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Cabinet  decided  that  they  would 
not  advise  the  President  to  encourage 
the  Vice  President  to  act  as  President, 


since  ft  might  be  construed  that  they 
were  asking  the  President  to  vacate  his 
office  for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

The  second  instance  in  which  the  Na- 
tion stood  in  peril  for  lack  of  resolution 
of  this  question  occurred  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. President  Wilson's  illness  was  of  a 
more  prolonged  dtntition  than  that  of 
President  Garfield,  lasting  from  Septem- 
ber 25,  1919.  tmtU  almost  the  end  of  his 
term  in  March  of  1921.  During  this  pe- 
riod, because  of  his  inability,  28  acts  of 
Congress  became  law  without  the  Presi- 
dent's signature.  The  President  did  not 
meet  with  his  Cabinet  for  8  months. 
The  British  Ambassador  spent  4  months 
in  Washington  without  being  received 
by  the  President.  Leaders  in  the  Senate 
sought  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  with  the  President,  but 
were  refused  permission  to  see  him  by 
the  President's  physician.  The  affairs  of 
Government  were  largely  disposed  of  by 
decisions  of  the  President's  wife,  his  aides 
in  the  White  House,  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  con- 
sidered asking  the  Vice  President  to  act 
as  President,  but  the  White  House  con- 
tingent fought  the  move.  A  prominent 
Cabinet  member.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  who  approached  the  President's 
secretary  with  a  suggestion  of  this  na- 
ture, was  rebuked  and  later  forced  to 
submit  his  resignation  upon  the  recovery 
of  the  President. 

Even  from  the  vantage  point  of  histori- 
cal perspective,  no  one  can  accurately 
assess  today  Just  what  damage  was  done 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world  by 
this  Impasse.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  then  up  in  the  air.  Bfany  today  be- 
Ueve  that  greater  United  States  partici- 
pation could  have  so  changed  the  inter- 
national climate  that  World  War  II 
might  have  been  averted.  The  League 
was  President  Wilson's  brain  child.  "ELaA 
he  been  succeeded  by  Vice  President 
Marshall,  who  then  would  have  borne 
the  responsibility  for  decision  and  lead- 
ership, would  the  outcome  have  been 
different? 

No  one  really  knows — no  one  can 
really  say.  All  we  do  know  is  that  such 
a  period  of  Inaction  in  today's  world 
might  be  even  more  costly,  and  thus  it  is 
well  that  we  pay  heed  to  the  maxim  that 
the  wise  prepare,  while  others  postpone. 
The  lessons  of  the  past,  combined  with 
the  concern  of  the  present,  have  im- 
pelled me  to  explore  the  adequacy  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  respecting  this  question 
and,  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  in  need 
of  repair. 

When  these  matters  were  previously 
considered  by  the  Congress,  solution  was 
rendered  imi>ossible  by  the  failure  of 
those  who  desired  a  solution  to  agree 
upon  the  mechanism  of  that  solution. 
Some  have  contended  that  the  problem 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Others  have  felt  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  necessary.  All 
seem  to  have  recognized  that  a  critical 
question  to  be  resolved  is.  By  whom 
shall  the  inability  be  determined?  At 
present  the  Constitution  seems  to  place 
the  determination  of  inability  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice  President,  who  must. 
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of  necessity,  act  at  his  peril.  He  must 
depend,  of  course,  upon  popular  accept- 
ance of  his  decision  and  he  must  face  the 
possibility  that  the  legality  of  his  as- 
simiptlon  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  may  be  challenged  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  As  former  Sena- 
tor Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  pointed 
out  in  a  symposiimi  printed  in  the  North 
American  Review  in  November  1881,  just 
a  few  months  after  President  Qarfleld 
was  fatally  woimded— 

Any  Vice  President  who  should  assume 
those  duties  In  a  doubtful  case,  when  the 
exigency  did  not  unmistakably  require  It, 
would  be  treated  as  a  usurper  by  all  patriotic 
citizens. 

POSSIBLE   COUHT   TESTS 

The  Vice  President  must  also  reckon 
With  the  fact  that  in  any  court  test  the 
Constitution  may  be  interpreted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  resimiptlon  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency 
by  the  President  himself  upon  recovery. 
This  has.  in  the  two  instances  cited, 
proved  to  be  such  an  obstacle  that  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  refused  to  accept  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office,  although  had  they 
done  so,  history  could  not  have  been 
critical  of  them. 

The  role  of  the  Vice  President  as  the 
sole  constitutional  agent  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  Presidential 
Inability  has  been  criticized,  since  the 
Vice  President  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
a  party  in  Interest.  This  has  led  to 
suggestions  that  his  discretion  should 
be  conditioned  upon,  or  replaced  by,  a 
determination  by,  first,  the  Supreme 
Comrt;  second,  the  Congress;  third,  the 
Cabinet;  or  fourth,  a  Presidential  com- 
mission. 

In  1920.  Representative  Fess,  of  Ohio, 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  have  utilized  the  services  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Congress,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Vice  President.  He 
proposed  that  disability  be  determined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  when  authorized 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress.  If 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  the  Vice 
President  was  authorized  to  call  Con- 
gress into  special  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  such  a  resolution  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Cabinet. 

Currently,  there  are  proposals  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  make  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Cabinet,  or  a  Presidential  commission 
the  agency  for  determining  or  recom- 
mending Presidential  inability.  The 
proposal  which  the  administration  has 
Indicated  it  favors,  casts  the  Cabinet  in 
the  decisive  role.  At  the  outset  of  this 
session,  there  were  only  two  proposals 
on  this  subject  pending  in  the  Senate. 
One  is  proposed  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  other  as  a  straight 
bill. 


kansas,  the  same  procedure  would  have 
to  be  followed  in  order  for  the  President 
to  resume  his  constitifltional  functions. 
Senator  Patnb  has  mtroduced  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  permit 
the  Chief  Justice,  afte^-  receiving  noti- 
fication from  the  Vice  I^esident  that  the 
Vice  President  believed Jthe  President  In- 
capacitated, to  impEinell  a  board  of  from 
3  to  5  medical  specialists  from  civilian 

life.    Each  specialist  w^uld  examine  the 

President  and,  if  all  cc^curred  that  the  matter  upon  the  Siipreme  Court,  follow- 
President  was  physically  unable  to  per-  ing  reference  of  thequestion  to  the  Court 
form  his  duties,  the  Chief  Justice  would     by  congress. 
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approaches  to  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
namely: 

First.  A  simple  sfmendment,  granting 
Congress  the  authority  to  provide  the 
detailed  solution  ly  statute,  which  is 
more  easily  change(  1  or  adjusted  to  meet 
future  contingencies,  but  which  by  that 
very  fact  also  lacks 
stltutional  amendm  mt. 

Second.  A  const!  ;utional  amendment, 
conferring  the  power  of  decision  in  the 


the  stability  of  con- 


so  notify  the  Congres^  in  writing  and 
the  Vice  President  would  assume  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency. 
His  amendment  reflects,  the  view  of  those 
who  believe  that  Congress  now  has  the 
constitutional  power  tq  legislate  in  this 
field.  I 

Last  Thursday  I  introduced  two  addi- 
tional proposals,  whiqh  were  in  due 
course  referred  to  the  dommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  where  the ,  Fulbright  and 
Payne  proposals  were  already  pending. 
I  submitted  these  two  proposals,  not  in 
anywise  to  prejudice  consideration  of 
the  two  pending  proposals,  but  rather 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciara  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  consideration.  As  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Standing 
Subcommittee  on  Cons^tutional  Amend- 
ments, I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
thorough  and  dispassioi  late  study  of  this 
whole  area  of  the  law.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  submission  of  these  proposals 
would  contribute  to  su;h  consideration. 
Of  the  two  proposals  vi  hich  I  have  sub- 
mitted, one  would  mefely  confer  upon 
the  Congress  authoritjf  to  prescribe  by 
law  the  procedure  for  determining  the 
inability  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  questioi  of  his  fitness  to 
resume  the  powers  ani  duties  of  that 
office.  This  proposal  has  the  benefit  of 
brevity,  which  most  persons  are  willing 
to  concede  is  a  commeildable  considera- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  constitutional 
amendments. 

The  other  amendm  ;nt,  however.  Is 
more  detailed.  This  ainendment  would 
create  a  commission  on  committee  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  he  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Goi  emment  of  the 
United  States  and  tl  e  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  both  Houses.  The 
commission  would  be '  chaired  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  who 
would  have  no  vote  in  the  proceedings. 
It  could  be  called  into  session  by  either 
the  Vice  President  or  i  ipon  written  ap- 
plication of  six  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  addressed  io  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice. The  commission  would  call  for 
such  medical  and  othei*  testimony  as  it 
desired  and  would  be  r  jquired  to  deter- 
mine the  question :  Is  t  le  President  able 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 


Senator    Pulbright    has    submitted    his  office?    If  a  majoiity  of  the  com 


a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  majority  vote,  could  deter- 
mine the  question  of  Presidential  ca- 
pacity to  serve,  after  the  passage  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  by  the  Congress 
stating  that  the  Congress  believed  the 
President  imable  to  perform  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office.  Under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 


mission  foimd  that  he' was  not  able  to 
perform  the  duties  of!  his  office,  such 
powers  and  duties  wotld  then  devolve 
upon  the  Vice  President,  who  would  con- 
tinue to  assume  those  i^owers  and  duties 
until  the  commission 
the  President  was  ablfe  to  resmne  the 
powers  and  duties  of  lis  office. 

The  subcommittee,  t*  erefore.  will  have 
before  it  what  I  belieie  are  lour  basic 


Third.  A  constitutional  amendment 
setting  up  a  commission  which  Includes 
representatives  of  fill  three  branches  of 
Government,  but  Kvhich  admittedly  is 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  executive 
branch.  [ 

Fourth.  A  statutory  approach. 

I  have  not  undef'taken  to  discuss  the 
Issue  of  whether  remedial  legislation  m 
this  field  must  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendiqent  or  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  statute.  The  former 
Attorney  General,  Herbert  Brownell,  has 
endorsed  the  view  that  the  change  should 
be  made  by  constitutional  amendment. 
Certainly  such  a  n^ethod  would  present 
no  opportunity  for  challenge  at  some  fu- 
ture critical  period  on  constitutional 
grounds.  On  the  ^ther  hand,  a  statute 
on  the  subject  might  Invite  such  a  chal- 
lenge which  could  serve  as  a  severe  hin- 
drance to  essential  action.  I  expect, 
however,  that  this  question  will  be  fully 
explored  at  hearmgs  which,  as  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  I  have  scheduled  to 
begin  on  January  23,  1958.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  probleqi  and  make  this  an- 
noimcement  at  thi^  time  not  by  way  of 
suggesting  that  the  subcommittee  m- 
tends  to  consider  tnis  important  subject 
In  haste,  but  rather  to  alert  those  who 
are  Interested  and  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  that  the  ^Subcommittee  desires 
and  intends  to  take  information  and  tes- 
timony looking  to  a  solution  of  what  is 
surely  a  difficult  ahd  vexatious  problem. 
Whether,  after  the  subcommittee  has 
completed  this  Initjial  task  it  will  prove 
more  able  to  reach  agreement  on  a  solu- 
tion than  its  predecessors  have  been,  I 
cannot  predict.  I  ^ould  suggest,  that  if 
we  are  not  willing^  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  to  undertake  such  a 
task,  we  will  deserre  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  must  live  with  the  uncer- 
tainties which  oui  Inaction  wUl  have 
served  to  perpetuat  s. 

I  hope  that  any  Senators  or  citizens 
who  have  any  suggestions,  ideas,  or  pro- 
posals In  this  comiectlon  will  see  that 
they  are  sent  to  Uie  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  >  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  r  all. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESmiNCf   OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  >o  ordered. 


With- 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JERX 
COOPER,  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  resoluticHi 
(H.  Res.  421)  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  read: 

Resolved,  ThtLt  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Jxwi 
Coopn^  a  Represantattve  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Resolved,  "niat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  in- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Oobe]  and 
myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution, 
which  I  ask  to  have  read,  and  for  which 
I  ask  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OIWICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Jekk  Coopek,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adjom-nment  of  the 
Congress,  Tennessee  and  the  Nation  lost 
a  dedicated  public  servant  in  the  death 
of  Representative  Jekk  Cooper,  of  Dyers- 
burg. 

For  29  years  Representative  Cooper 
served  In  the  House  and  through  senior- 
ity and  abiUty  he  rose  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which,  as  we  all  know.  Is  the  tax-raising 
committee  in  Congress.  This  is  an  ex- 
acting and  difficult  position.  Jerb 
Cooper  served  It  well.  It  Is  a  position 
In  which  one  is  constantly  badgered  by 
the  pressures  of  special  interests  but  he 
kept  the  national  interest  uppermost. 

In  that  position  he  applied  his  own 
personal  trait  of  thrift  for  even  back  In 
his  boyhood  days  he  had  the  reputation 
of  saving  odd  bits,  such  as  string,  nails, 
and  paper.  He  did  what  he  could  to 
conserve  the  funds  of  the  United  States. 
Representative  Cooper  was  known  as  a 
man  of  political  courage.  He  was  a 
strong  and  consistent  supporter  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  policy  fathered  by  an- 
other Tennessean,  the  late  Cordell  Hull 
One  of  his  last  ofBcial  acts  was  to  write 
a  strong  letter  of  protest  criticizing  a 
proposal  to  ask  Congress  to  boost  tariffs 
on  lead  and  zinc.  This  took  political 
courage,  for  there  are  strong  interests  on 
the  other  side  in  his  home  State. 

Representative  Cooper  gained  a  repu- 
tation in  Dyersburg  as  a  working  young- 
ster, and  he  kept  up  that  pace  through- 
out his  entire  career.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  In  1927  and  was  In  his  15th  con- 
secutive term  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  in  botii  Houses. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  the  late 
Honorable  Jns  Cocker  was  a  man  apart. 
Introspective  and  studious,  he  was  some- 


times regarded  as  alone  or  aloof.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  was  never  his  mtent  or 
desire.  Through  a  long  association  I 
found  him  warmhearted,  compassionate, 
understanding.  He  was  not  only  under- 
standing of  the  foibles  and  problems  of 
his  close  friends,  but  he  had  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  sentiments  and  as- 
pirations of  those  m  the  average  walks 
of  life.  Through  a  long  Congressional 
career  his  service  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  he  understood  it. 

His  ui^derstandmg  of  pubUc  welfare 
was  a  broad  one— so  broad  that  It 
reached  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Congressional  district  he  was  hon- 
ored to  represent,  and  in  which  repre- 
sentation he  honored  that  district. 
Broader  than  his  State,  his  was  truly  a 
national  outlook. 

Even  more  than  that,  as  my  senior 
colleague  has  said,  he  took  broad  posi- 
tions of  enlightened  self-mterest  for 
America.  On  questions  of  foreign  poUcy 
he  was  a  leader  for  an  enlightened  eco- 
nomic foreign  policy.  He  was  a  man 
truly  worthy  of  the  title  "United  States 
Congressman."  His  every  sentiment  was 
identified  with  the  national  welfare.  His 
every  aspiration  was  to  serve  ably,  cor- 
rectly, and  nobly. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  was 
elected  to  Congress,  Jere  Cooper  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  for  10  years. 
I  went  to  him  for  advice,  for  guidance, 
and  for  help.  He  gave  all  of  them  to  me, 
Uterally  taking  personal  responsibility 
in  guiding  my  early  years  in  Congress  in 
responsible  paths.  I  was  grateful  to  him, 
and  we  enjoyed  a  warm  friendship.  I 
admired  him.  I  loved  him  as  a  colleague 
and  as  a  friend. 

Congress  has  lost  a  great  Member,  the 
country  has  lost  a  Representative  of 
truly  national  proportions.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  authorship 
of  the  resolution  and  m  extending  to  the 
members  of  his  family  and  to  his  many — 
yes,  his  legion  of — friends  the  deepest 
symp>athy  and  condolences  upon  the 
passing  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  State  of  Tennessee  and  our 
Nation  lost  another  devoted  public  ser- 
vant when  the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper, 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  every  Congress  since  the  Seventy- 
first,  was  called  from  among  us  by  a 
Higher  Being. 

Jere  Cooper  served  In  Congress  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  far-reaching  changes 
In  our  country  and  In  the  world.  He 
participated  actively  In  the  making  of 
many  of  these  changes.  He  was  a  for- 
wai^-looUng  man.  a  man  of  vision,  a 
patriotic  man  who  worked  hard  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  for  Americans 
generally. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  service  in  Congress,  Representa- 
tive Cooper  occupied  a  position  of  great 
power.  He  \ised  that  position  to  ad- 
vance the  general  good. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  to  serve 
with  Jeri  Cooper  during  my  years  in 
the  House.  I  know  at  firsthand  of  his 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  and  I  miss 
him  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
in  1935,  when  I  began  my  service  in  the 


Hoxise  of  Representatives,  that  I  first  met 
and  learned  to  know  Jkrx  Coopbl  As 
Members  of  that  body,  we  became 
friends,  and  at  the  beginning  of  my  third 
term  in  the  House,  I  was  elected  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  At  that  time  it  was  under 
the  very  able  leadership  of  an  outstand- 
ing American,  a  great  patriot,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Doughton.  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Next  to  him  on  the  committee  was 
Jere  Cooper,  of  Tennessee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  that 
committee  for  8  years,  and  therefore  I 
had  an  opporttmity  not  only  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Jkrb  Coopkr,  but  I  learned 
to  know  him  as  a  man  of  integrity,  sin- 
cerity, and  great  ability. 

Others  have  spoken  of  his  great  states- 
manship, with  which  I  am  In  thorough 
accord,  and  others  have  dwelled  at  length 
on  his  great  integrity.  I  want  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

As  you  knew  Jere  Cooper,  you  could 
not  help  but  learn  to  admire  him  for  his 
sincerity  and  his  integrity.  It  can  be 
truly  said  that  his  word  was  his  bond. 
When  he  made  a  commitment,  you  never 
had  any  fears  that  the  decision  might  be 
something  else,  no  matter  when  final  ac- 
tion took  place.  I  think  it  can  be  hon- 
estly stated  that  he  never  gave  his  word 
lightly ;  but.  once  given,  that  was  It. 

He  possessed  a  keen  and  analytical 
mind  which  was  capable  of  analyzing  the 
most  complex  problems,  and  those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  can  readily 
appreciate  how  complex  and  how  difficult 
are  some  of  the  tax  problems  that  con- 
front the  members  of  those  committees. 

Jere  did  not  arrive  at  hasty  decisions 
or  make  snap  judgments.  He  explored 
every  phase  of  the  pending  problem  and 
I  am  personally  going  to  miss  his  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  taxation.  Not  only 
that,  this  Congress  and  the  coimtry  are 
going  to  miss  It,  because  he  was  an  out- 
standing authority. 

Another  trait  of  Jere  Cooper's  t^at  I 
want  to  mention  was  his  fairness.  He 
had  some  very  definite  views  and  never 
hesitated  to  express  them,  but  during  my 
many  years  of  acquaintance  with  him. 
he  never  made  a  disparaging  remark 
about  those  who  had  different  views  and 
different  ideas  on  the  same  matter. 

I  know  of  no  field  In  the  legislative 
processes  In  which  integrity,  sincerity, 
and  fairness  are  more  vital  than  in  the 
fields  of  taxes,  tariff,  and  social  secu- 
rity— ^measures  which  affect  the  lives  of 
each  American  citizen. 

I  say  again,  Jere  Cooper  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Jerk 
Cooper  was  my  friend.  For  10  years  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  Representative  Cooper  served  so 
long  and  with  such  great  distinction. 

It  has  been  said,  so  many  times  that 
it  has  become  almost  trite,  that  Jerk 
Cooper  knew  tax  legislation,  and  knew  it 
very  thoroughly.   This  is  indeed  true. 

Congress  and  oiu*  coimtry  will  miss  the 
devoted  service  which  he  gave  to  the 
Government.  He  was  thorough  In  his 
work.  He  was  dedicated.  As  has  been 
stated.  In  dealing  with  his  colleagues  be 
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was  Always  fair.  He  bad  his  own  view- 
points about  taxation,  but  be  was  con- 
sistent. He  beld  in  bigh  reelect  tbe 
opinions  on  tax  legislation  of  tboee  with 
whom  he  worked,  including  those  with 
whom  be  disagreed. 

He  poosessed  a  fine  and  noble  char- 
acter, and  he  was  a  great  patriot 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  Jsss 
Ck)OPSK.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  January  1937.  I 
came  to  know  Jkrx  Ooopkr.  He  was  the 
zone  chairman  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  per- 
haps other  territory.  It  was  to  him  that 
I  made  application  for  cosnmittee  assign- 
ments at  that  time.  I  came  to  know  him, 
to  know  him  well,  to  like  him.  to  admire 
him  greatly.  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a 
forceful  advocate  of  things  in  which  he 
believed,  and  an  effective  legislator. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  position  to  which  he 
came  when  former  Representative  Bob 
Doughton  retired  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  became,  naturally, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  office,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  the  Nation,  certainly  as 
one  affecting  our  tax  laws  and  the  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Jerk  Cooper  worked 
hard  at  the  job. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  that  he 
had  had  an  attack.  I  inquired  about 
him  from  time  to  time.  I  was  pleased 
when  I  learned  he  was  making  progress. 
But  how  greatly  shocked  I  was  the  next 
day  to  get  tbe  sad  news  that  he  had 
passed  away. 

Jerk  Coopir  was  a  good  man  and  a 
good  citizen.  After  all.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  better  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  a  man  after  he  has  gone 
than  to  have  those  who  knew  him  say 
he  was  a  good  citizen. 

Jehe  Cooper  was  a  fine,  able,  effective 
legislator;  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  the  many  tributes  which  have  been 
paid  to  him. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  tribute  to  Jere 
Cooper. 

I  was  elected  to  the  72d  Congress  in 
the  year  1930.  The  Democrats  then  had 
a  majority  of  one.  Incidentally,  there 
was  held  a  special  electiim  up  in  north- 
em  Michigan,  and  a  Democrat  was 
elected.    He  constituted  the  majority. 

It  was  that  Congress  which  elected 
John  Garner  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  order  to  have  committee  assign- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  have  a  cau- 
cus. The  caucus  was  presided  over  by 
the  late  John  McDufBe,  from  Alabama, 
who  was  later  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  court.  He  had  a  terrible  time 
with  that  bunch  of  Democrats  feeling 
their  power,  being  in  the  majority. 

I  recall  vividly  that  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  assigning  Members  to  the 
dif[erent  committees  I  voted  for  Jere 
Cooper  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have  not 
had  to  apologize  since.  He  did  his  job 
well.  He  carried  on  as  only  a  sincere, 
devoted.  dedicated  Representative 
should.   I  am  glad  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
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my  late  friend,  to  my  tood  friend,  Jnx 
Ooopxx.  T 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questlcn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Re<.  217)  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 


THE  LATE  SENATC  R  KENNETH 
McKELLAR.  OP  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
myself,  I  submit  a  resoUtion  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIUCER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for:  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  Iread  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senite  haa  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deip  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death*  of  th*  Honorable 
Kenneth  McKellar,  formei^y  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  Snd  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.        , 

Resolved,  That  the  Secre  tary  conununlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  H<  luse  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  co  >y  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr  President,  sinse 
this  body  adjourned  Isat  August  it  was 
my  sad  experience  to  attend  the  last  rites 
of  one  of  our  former  i  colleagues^  who 
served  here  for  many  [years.  Senator 
Kenneth  D.  McKellar  died  in  Memphis, 
his  home  city,  on  October  25,  1957. 

Senator  McKellar  willj  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  mofet  powerful  and 
forceful  men  to  serve  in  (he  Senate.  For 
nearly  40  years  he  was  in  the  thick  of  any 
legislative  battle.  He  tJayed  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  enactment  of  a  variety 
of  important  laws  in  hife  5  years  in  the 
House  and  more  than  fe5  years  in  the 
Senate.  ] 

He  often  told  the  stoitr  of  how  he  be- 
gan in  1912  to  plug  for  \he  first  Federal 
aid  to  highways  bill  because  he  had  dis- 
covered 2  years  earlier  how  hard  it  was  to 
drive  an  automobile  f  rorfi  one  section  of 
the  United  States  to  Ithe  other.  He 
planned  a  motor  trip  to  Kew  England  in 
1910  but  found  he  had  tto  ship  bis  auto- 
mobile from  Tennessee  Ito  Washingt<m 
before  he  could  start  driving  north. 

Senator  McKellar  credited  the  appear- 
ance of  the  German  subinarine  Deutch- 
land  off  the  coast  in  1916  with  helping 
him  to  get  the  first  higbway  appropria- 
tion. The  United  States  was  not  yet  at 
war  with  Germany,  ant|  the  submarine 
was  paying  a  f riendlyj  calL  But  Mr 
McKellar  argued  that  if]  in  time  of  war 
submarines  attacked  the  coast,  the  exist- 
ing highway  system  would  prove  inade- 
quate to  move  defense  maierials  from  one 
point  to  another.  The  argument  is  said 
to  have  been  convincing  to  President 
Wilson.  1 

Senator  McKellar  is  alio  credited  with 
bringing  the  first  airmiil  service  into 
existence.  ] 

Senator  McKellar  was  tfor  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Approbriations  Com- 
mittee. When  President^  Roosevelt  died 
in  the  spring  of  1945  an4  Vice  President 
Truman  went  to  the  White  House.  Sena- 
tor McKellar  acted  as  President  of  the 
Senate  during  the  perio<|  of  Democratic 
control. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  In  Ten- 
nessee.   His  great  effort^  and  the  power 


of  his  position  ODI  tbe  Appropriations 
Committee  were  exierted  for  the  benefit 
of  Tennessee.  M^ny  worthwhile  im- 
provements in  Tennessee  attest  to  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  State.  Among 
them  Is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
He  maintained  over  many  years  a 
dominant  political  position  In  our  State, 
and  he  could  cooint  many  devoted 
friends  among  our  fellow  citizens.  He 
will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  colorful  and  ppwerf ul  men  to  serve 
in  the  Senate  durii^g  a  period  when  the 
United  States  was  emerging  as  the 
world's  dominant  democracy. 

Even  those  who  I  disagreed  with  him 
respected  the  tenacity  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  fought  for  that  in  which 
he  believed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,|  President,  the  late 
Honorable  Kennetli  D.  McKellar  ren- 
dered a  record  of  nublic  service  which 
few  persons  can  or  will  equaL  The  ma- 
terial landmarks  ^f  that  service  are 
many  and  are  extitemely  useful  to  the 
people  not  only  of  his  State,  which  he 
loved,  but  of  the  ehtire  United  States. 
The  character  and  duration  of  his  serv- 
ice itself  was  a  landmark,  extending,  as 
my  senior  colleague i[  Mr.  KetauvkrI  has 
said,  over  an  almost  imprecedented  pe- 
riod of  time. 

His  was  a  servidc  which  was  never 
touched  with  the  ^ame  of  scandal;  a 
service  which  was  [never  marred  with 
greed  for  profit.  His  was  an  honorable 
career  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 
and  the  word. 

Few  men  could  diim  the  loyalty— the 
intense  loyalty — of  so  many  people.  Few 
men  could  claim  the  enjoyment  of  a 
greater  number  of  devoted  personal  and 
political  friends.  He  served  them  ^nd 
his  State  long  and  aUly. 

A  time  came  wheni  the  people  whom  he 
served  so  loyally  decided  that  with  the 
inexorable  march  of  time  and  circum- 
stance a  younger  man  should  succeed  to 
the  burdens  of  the  position.  In  the  con- 
test, in  which  I  was  {a  participant,  there 
was  no  bitterness  Or  vilification,  there 
was  no  recrimination,  either  during  the 
battle  or  afterward.  The  contest  was 
vigorous  but  clean.  Senator  McKellar, 
so  I  am  told,  confidejd  to  friends  that  he 
was  willing  to  submii  the  decision  to  the 
people  whom  he  loved,  and  accept  their 
verdict.    That  he  did. 

As  today  the  Sebate  considers  this 
resolution,  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the  late 
Senator  McKellar  can  reflect  upon  the 
many  acts  which  He  performed,  upon 
the  moments  of  persinal  triumphs.  His 
triumphs  were  for  the  people.  To  him, 
public  service  was  a  high  calling.  He 
was  devoted  to  publk;  service.  He  gave 
his  life  to  public  service.  Few  men  have 
served  so  effectively  ir  so  long 

Mr.  SALTONSTAiL  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  served  f o^  a  number  of  yean 
on  the  Appropriatioiis  Committee  under 
the  late  Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee, 
I  wish  to  add  a  brief  word  to  tbe  state- 
ments which  alreadV  have  been  made 
about  him.  | 

I  found  Senator  McKellar  to  be  a  very 
courteous  and  very  generous  chairman; 
when  be  recognized  ^  member  <rf  either 
the  majority  or  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee, he  always  insisted  tbat  that  member 
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have  the  privilege  of  expressing  himself 
fully  and  frankly.  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee  I  foimd  him  always 
willing  to  listen  to  the  views  of  a  member 
from  another  section  of  the  country,  as 
expressing  the  problems  of  that  section. 

I  respected  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  liked 
him.  He  was  always  a  partisan  on  cer- 
tain partisan  questions;  but  on  questions 
of  appropriations  and  on  questions  re- 
garding where  money  could  best  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole, 
he  was  open  to  reason  and  was  very  con- 
scientious and  very  understanding. 

Like  many  other  Senators  who  served 
imder  Senator  McKellar.  I  wish  to  take 
this  brief  opportunity  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  him  and  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  left  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  SxENNisl  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  which  I  was  a  sitting  member.  He 
asked  me  to  state  that  he  wishes  to  join 
at  the  first  possible  opportimity  in  pre- 
senting his  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
McKellar,  but  that  his  duties  in  the 
committee  prevent  his  doing  so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  tlie  passing  last  year  of  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  the 
Nation  lost  a  man  who,  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  in  1953,  had 
made  a  lasting  imprint  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

The  late  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
after  serving  three  terms  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  elected  six  times 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

He  was  acting  chairman  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee dining  the  period  when  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  the  great- 
est and  most  costly  war  ever  fought. 

To  Kenneth  McKellar.  the  Senate 
Chamber  was  home.  He  loved  the  Sen- 
ate. In  all  the  honors  that  came  to  him 
and  In  the  face  of  the  crushing  burden 
of  responsibility  that  was  placed  on  him, 
he  never  neglected  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  be 
represented  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
always  on  the  Job  for  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  Senator  Ken- 
neth McKellar  dining  20  of  his  more 
than  40  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— 36  of  them  in  the  Senate. 

The  longer  I  woi^ed  with  him,  the 
more  I  admired  his  courage  and  mde- 
pendence,  and  the  more  I  respected  the 
keenness  of  his  mind,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  a  fine  edge  and  penetrating 
power.  I  have  been  deeply  distressed 
by  his  death. 

I  learned  to  respect  Senator  McKellar 
through  early  association  with  him  on 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  I  learned 
to  appreciate  his  loyalty  by  observing  his 
great  assistance  to  my  late  colleague. 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Coounlt- 
tee.  I  knew  him  intimately  as  he  sat 
here  directly  in  front  of  me  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

He  had  his  critics,  but  the  substance 
of  their  criticism  was  that  he  was  a  man 
of  blunt  frankness,  without  sham  or  sub- 
terfuge. 


I  learned  to  know  Senator  McKellar 
as  a  man  who  never  mistook  shadow  for 
substance.  He  was  a  man  who  imitated 
no  one.  In  him  was  nothing  of  false 
originality,  nothing  of  false  grandeur, 
and  nothing  of  false  genius.  I  never 
knew  him  to  exaggerate  an  expression 
or  play  to  the  galleries.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  attempted  to  assume  either 
character  or  characteristics  which  were 
not  his  own. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  native 
force,  who  lived  and  worked  by  his  own 
resources.  His  center  of  gravity  lay  in 
his  patriotic  devotion  to  this  country  and 
his  Tennessee  constituency.  His  actions 
were  motivated  and  controlled  by  a  con- 
stancy of  duty,  and  by  nature  he  tended 
to  subordmate  himself  to  his  objectives. 
He  was  unalterably  addicted  to  hard 
work,  honesty,  and  duty. 

The  monuments  to  his  tireless  work  in 
Congress  are  all  about,  many  of  them  in 
the  form  of  tangible  accomplishments, 
for  this  and  other  generations  to  see. 

His  record  of  six  consecutive  elections 
to  the  Senate,  after  serving  first  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  stands  to  date 
as  an  unsurpassed  symbol  of  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  those  he  repre- 
sented. 

His.  indeed,  was  a  life  used  up  In  the 
service  of  his  country,  his  State,  and  his 
constituents.  I  am  sure  that  was  the  way 
Senator  McKellar  wanted  it,  and  therein 
was  great  patriotic  contribution  to  others 
which  deserved  to  be  of  great  satisfaction 
unto  himself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  having  served  in  the  Senate 
for  a  number  of  years  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator McKellar,  I  wish  to  add  my  word  of 
deep  affection  and  respect  for  him.  I 
personally  came  to  Icnow  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar well.  I  did  not  have  tbe  privilege 
of  serving  on  a  committee  with  him;  but 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  came  to  feel  that 
he  was  an  institution  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  one  of  the  Members  who  served  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  and  he  was  one 
who  always  could  be  relied  upon  to  spon- 
sor and  support  the  very  best  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  add  this  word  to  the  words  of 
other  Senators  who  have  spoken  to 
honor  the  service  of  Senator  McKellar. 
I  desire  to  express  my  deep  affection  for 
Senator  McKellar,  and  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  to  his  family  at  his  pass- 
ing last  year. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  the  senim*  Memt>ers  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  request  time  to 
Join  in  tbe  tributes  to  the  late  Senator 
McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  because  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  this 
body  with  him.  But,  strangely  enough, 
my  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
Senator  McKellar  have  perhaps  been 
longer  than  those  of  many  of  the  senior 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who,  in  days  gone 
by.  had  the  privilege  of  serving  the  Sen- 
ate as  attach^  On  March  1,  1925, 
nearly  33  years  ago.  when  Just  out  of 
college.  I  came  here  and  began  my  serv- 
ice as  one  of  the  clerks  of  tbe  old  Senate 
Committee  on  Poet  Offices  and  Post 
Boads.    I  came  under  the  patronage  of 


Senator  Moees,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  chairman  of  that  committee;  and 
Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  was 
then  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  committee.  I  served  as  clerk  of  a 
special  subcommittee  on  post  roads,  of 
which  those  two  Senators  were  members, 
along  with  certain  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  subcommittee 
held  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  For  4  years  I  worked  for  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  McKellar. 

I  tbink  some  of  the  present  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  well  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  years  to  come,  when  we  are 
gone  and  when  the  memory  of  our  serv- 
ice here  has  been  faded  by  time,  we  shall 
live  longest  in  the  minds  of  the  younger 
men  with  whom  we  are  associated — the 
men  in  our  offices  and  those  who  serve 
us  so  well  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  came  to  be  very  fond  of  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar.  My  association  with 
him  was  made  closer  by  another  fact^ 
namely,  that  during  the  time  of  my  serv- 
ice, I  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  who  was  one 
of  his  secretaries.  I  married  her.  She 
was  a  Tennesseean.  She  was  a  Demo- 
crat, as  Senator  McKellar  was  a  great 
Democrat.  We  have  been  married  for 
30  years.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
her  to  vote  Republican,  because  of  the 
influence  of  her  younger  days. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  referred 
to  the  fact  that  Senator  McKellar  liked 
to  travel  by  automobile,  and  that  he 
failed  to  reach  New  England.  However, 
he  did  come  to  New  Rngland  several 
times  in  later  years,  and  I  bad  tbe  privi- 
lege of  having  him  as  a  guest  in  my 
home  on  two  different  occasions  in  New 
Hampshire. 

It  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to  me  that 
I  did  not  come  to  the  Senate  until  just 
after  he  ceased  to4}e  a  Member,  because 
it  would  have  been  a  great  privilege  to 
me  to  have  said  that  I  had  served  with 
him  even  briefly  after  the  years  tbat  I 
worked  for  him  on  committee. 

Senator  McKellar  was  a  man  of 
terrific  energy  and  an  intense,  burning 
zeal.  He  was  always  forthright.  He 
was  always  fervent.  He  was  often  fiery 
in  his  approach  to  questions  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  committee.  He  was 
warmhearted,  impulsive,  generous,  kind- 
ly. He  had  all  the  virtues,  as  he  doubt- 
less had  some  of  the  faults,  of  a  very 
intense  personality. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege.  SO  years  after 
having  worked  for  him  in  an  Intimate 
capacity  on  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Senate,  to  Join  with  distinguished  Mon- 
bers  who  have  paused  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  served  in  this  body  so  long, 
who  loved  it  so  much,  and  who  was  so 
dedicated  to  its  traditions  and  its  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  sajrlng  Just  a  word  in  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  McKellar.  Senator 
McKellar  came  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama originally.  He  grew  up  in  a  small 
town  in  south  central  Alabama,  went  to 
school  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
and  even  though  af t^  graduation  from 
there  he  set  up  bis  residence  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Tennessee,  he 
always  retained  a  very  active  Interest  In 
Alabama.    I  may  say  tbat  we  were  very 
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proud  of  being  able  to  elalm  him  u  a 
native  son. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  get  to  know 
Senator  McK^Iar  quite  well  both  during 
my  service  In  the  House  at  Representa- 
tives and  also  during  my  service  here  in 
the  Senate.  We  had  many  Interests  in 
common,  but  there  was  one  In  particu- 
lar, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  our  area. 
Senator  McKellar  was  a  diligent, 
efifective  worker  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  good  citizen  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  will  long 
be  missed,  and  I  am  glad  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  say  just  these  words  of 
tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
McKellar  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
I  can  say  that  Ijecause  I  used  to  be  a  clerk 
in  the  Senate  from  1916  to  1920,  when  he 
was  new  in  the  Senate.  He  and  John  K. 
Shields  were  ttie  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate,  he  knows  his  place, 
and  he  looks  up  to  Senators.  Sometimes 
he  may  think  he  knows  more  than  a 
S«iator.  Notwithstanding  that.  I  ad- 
mired Senator  McKellar  very  much.  I 
liked  his  persistence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  re- 
member that  the  present  secretary  for 
the  minority  was  a  page.  After  I  came 
to  the  Senate  I  said  to  Senator  McKellar 
on  one  cccaslcm,  "Senator,  you  know, 
when  you  snap  yoiu:  finger  I  still  jiunp." 
And  I  generally  did. 

I  admired  Senator  McKellar  for  his 
persistence,  for  his  Interest  In  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  for  his 
interest  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  in 
the  South. 

I  know  on  one  occasion  I  was  deeply 
Interested  In  the  construction  of  a  dam 
right  outside  of  Knoxville.  I  was  on  my 
way  back  from  New  Mexico  by  automo- 
bile, and  it  appeared  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  AppnH)rIatIons  was  evenly  divided 
as  to  that  particular  Item  in  the  appro- 
priation. He  even  had  the  United  States 
marshal  looking  for  me  at  Port  Smith. 
Eventually,  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morning, 
he  got  hold  of  me  on  the  telephone  at 
the  Albert  Pike  Hotel  In  Little  Rock. 
Ark.  He  said,  "Chavez,  you  have  to  come. 
Send  me  a  wire  now  that  you  will  be  la 
favor  of  this  dam."  He  said.  "You  can 
break  the  tie." 

I  sent  him  the  wire,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  that.  He  said,  "Telephone 
to  the  committee  tomorrow."  So  I  did 
that.  He  certainly  was  a  woi^er  for 
Tennessee,  and  he  was  a  good  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  am  very  glad  to  pay  my  persona] 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  calls  I  made  upon  arriving  In  Wash- 
ington to  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate  was 
on  the  then  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Senator  McKellar.  My  colleagxie 
had  been  unavoidably  drained,  and  I 
went  to  Ae  dean  of  the  Senate  to  ask 
him  to  present  me  for  the  taking  of  my 
oath. 

He  was  warm  and  gradoas  In  his  re- 
sponse and  there  began  that  day  a 
friendship  which  grew  warmer  through 
the  years  and  which  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish because  to  Kenneth  McK^ar  friend- 


ship was  a  living  and  tangible  reality, 
not  a  mere  play  on  wor4s.  Jn  countless 
ways  both  politically  and  personally  he 
gave  many  of  us  his  devotion  in  the  years 
that  followed. 

He  was  a  man  of  fierce  loyalties  and 
with  tr^nendous  coura^.  In  his  long 
service  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  hpd  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  dur  Oovemment 
and  there  were  few  who  eould  match  his 
skill  and  wisdom  as  a 'legislator.  He 
fought  with  vigor  againait  what  he  con- 
sidered bad  for  the  Natioti  and  he  strove 
with  equal  fervor  for  tie  program  he 
believed  necessary  for  progress  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  pepple.  Those  of 
us  who  served  with  him  Ihere  knew  him 
as  a  resourceful  and  powterful  adversary 
in  any  cause  he  chose  to-  champion. 

Kenneth  McKellar  never  forgot  the 
people  who  sent  him  hene.  The  farmer 
and  the  laboring  man.  I  the  poor  and 
afBlcted,  the  widow  and  orphan  and  their 
interests  were  the  compiling  and  moti- 
vating force  behind  &\\  that  he  did. 
Where  the  rights  and  th«  aspirations  of 
the  lowly  were  concerned  he  stood 
squarely  and  immovably  on  their  side. 

Personally,  I  shall  niiss  him  as  a 
friend;  his  wise  coimsel  ^nd  affection  I 
Shan  always  remember  and  treasure  as 
among  the  great  privileges  of  my  life. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  Memb«-  of  the 
Senate,  I  feel  deeply  t<>uched  at  the 
memorial  ceremony  in  tht  Senate  today. 
It  affects  me  in  a  deeply  Personal  way. 

Senator  McKellar  wai  not  only  my 
colleague,  but  I  can  truly  say  he  was  one 
of  the  best  friends  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ever  had. 

I  was  a  very  young  min  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  Before  I  was 
sworn  in.  Senator  McKelJar,  at  his  own 
invitation,  asked  me  to  colne  to  Memphis 
and  confer  with  him.  ijgladly  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  SMiator  McKel- 
lar's  office.  He  did  everything  to  pave 
my  way  into  the  Senate.  ]When  I  got  to 
Washlngttm  I  fotmd  thati  very  desirable 
committee  selections  had  already  been 
made  for  me. 

After  these  years  of  experience  In  the 
Senate  and  looking  back,  1 1  can  see  how 
extremely  fortunate  I  wais  to  have  had 
such  a  sponsor.  Afterl b^an  my  tenure 
of  duty  as  a  Senator  I  Was  never  o\it 
from  under  his  wing.         [ 

To  me.  Senator  McKell^r's  most  out- 
standing   characteristic    was    loyalty 

unswerving  and  undeviating— loyalty  to 
his  friends,  loyalty  to  his  people  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  loyalty  to  the  causes  and 
issues  he  believed  in  and  espoused.  He 
coupled  with  this  loyalty  ttie  highest  de- 
gree of  independence,  determination, 
and  courage.  He  was  a  friend  to  be 
proud  of ;  a  foe  to  be  feare4. 

Senator  McKellar  was  nn  indefatiga- 
ble worker  and  a  man  of  freat  and  con- 
summate ability.  He  was  possessed  with 
a  rugged  honesty  and  a  great  tenacity 
of  purpose.  j 

His  life  and  accomplislinents  are  In- 
drtiWy  inscribed  in  living  and  perpetual 
monuments  spread  throughout  ttie 
lengt*!  and  breadth  of  Itennessee.  No 
mam  had  any  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
ception and  development  of  the  great 
Tennessee  Valley  project  than  did  Sen- 
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every  village  and  throughout  the  coun- 
^TSide  there  are  livikig  memorials  to  his 
achievements — the  Federal  Highway 
System,  not  only  |in  Tennessee  but 
throughout  the  Natidn;  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park;  and  numerous 
projects  too  varied  to  mention  in  these 
brief  remarks. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  he  had  served  longer  in  this  body 
than  any  other  man  ki  American  history 
He  could  not  have  dime  this  had  he  not 
had  behind  him  the 'people  of  his  great 
State  In  almost  un^inlmity.  The  very 
length  of  his  service  bespeaks  how  prac- 
tical he  was — how  cflose  to  earth— how 
close  to  his  people  amd  how  he  became 
the  exponent  of  a  State  and  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  people  of  one  of  the  most 
diverse  political  Stat^  In  the  Union;  how 
he  kept  the  various  fictions  in  his  State, 
geographical,  political,  and  Ideological' 
together— a  narrow  State  that  stretched 
from  the  Father  of  Waters  through  the 
Appalachian  highlands  ahnost  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — mountains,  prairies 
plains;  parts  old  in  history  and  hoary  In 
legend— other  parts  df  his  State  bustling 
and  new. 

The  city  to  which  he  migrated,  when  a 
boy,  was  a  btuly  rivet  port.  Steamboats 
were  giving  way  to  raj 
was  just  emerging, 
his  State  were  old 
onies;  different  in  t 
outlook;  and  yet, 
genius  of  Kenneth 
welded  into  one 

He  was  as  strong 
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Knoxville  as  he  was  ta  Memphis.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  was  as  strong 
with  the  Republicans  {as  he  was  with  the 
Democrats.  It  was  the  touch  of  his 
political  finger  that  Knew  the  pulse.  It 
was  through  politic4l  genius  that  he 
could  represent  such  a  State  for  such  a 
length  of  time. 

In  his  later  years.  Senator  McEIellar 
was  a  great  man  toi  reminiscences.  I 
was  fortxmate  enougi  to  hear  him  re- 
count many  of  his  memories.  I  heard 
him  tell  about  how  when  he  was  a  yoimg 
lawyer  in  Memphis  be  was  on  the  first 
automobile  trip  from!  Memphis  to  Bos- 
ton— a  pioneering  feat  with  an  automo- 
bile in  those  days.  While  he  was  away 
from  home  on  this  t4p  he  was  selected 
to  become  the  Demoaratic  nominee  for 
Congress  from  that  district.  He  went  on 
to  election  and  thereafter  there  was 
never  any  serious  impediment  placed  in 
his  political  career.  His  tenure  dated 
from  the  League  of  Nations  through  the 
Umted  Nations.  It  <iated  from  World 
War  I  through  World  War  n.  Once  he 
told  me  that  he  was  at  Wilsonian  Demo- 
crat. He  denied  that 
Deal  Democrat.  I  Jl_ 
him  that  he  was  a  sout 

His  sense  of  honor  , ^._^ ^ 

high.  Among  the  legtaids'that '^ewup 
about  him  was  thatj  he  possessed,  in 
common  with  many  otiher  legendary  fig- 
ures of  tliis  body,  ap  eruptive  temper, 
but  from  my  observations  and  things 
that  I  have  heard  about  him.  he  was  a 
Vesuvius  that  never  erupted  unless  he 
felt  that  his  sense  of  l^onor  or  propriety 
had  been  infringed. 


ie  was  ever  a  New 
led  and  replied  to 
Democrat, 
id  propriety  was 


For  a  long  period  In  his  senatorial 
tenure  it  can  be  said  without  contradic- 
tion tliat  he  was  probably  the  most  pow- 
erful single  Senator  In  this  august  Cham- 
ber. No  mdivldual  ever  exercised  power 
less  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment and  more  for  his  people  and  his 
country  than  did  Senator  McKellar.  He 
was  truly  a  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
servant.  For  those  of  us  who  loiew  him 
well  it  was  but  to  love  and  admire  him. 
We  mourn  his  passing;  yet  he  lived  a 
long,  full,  complete,  and  satisfying  life 
and  his  epitaphs  are  written  in  contri- 
butions to  the  progress  and  development 
of  his  great  State  and  coimtry. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  was  con- 
sidered and  imanimously  agreed  to. 


THE  STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND  OP 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power  became 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

He  has  a  brilliant  and  distinguished 
military  record.  He  had  been  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Research  and 
Development  Command  for  3  years,  and 
was  stationed  In  Baltimore  in  that  ca- 
pacity when  tie  was  called  upon  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. In  doing  so  he  succeeded  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay.  now  Vice  Chief  of  Air 
Force,  and  for  8  years  the  signally  suc- 
cessful commander  in  chief  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  in  its  most  formative 
years. 

General  Power  had  served  as  General 
LeMay's  deputy  commander  of  SAC. 
Hence,  his  assumption  of  duty  as  its 
commander  in  chief  was  like  coming 
home  for  him. 

I  express  and  share  the  general,  wide- 
spread confidence  that  General  Power 
will  competently  lead  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  retain 
for  it  the  outstanding  position  of  being 
the  greatest  single  deterrent  to  world 
war  m.  a  position  accorded  it  by  many 
authorities. 

On  September  19  of  last  year.  2  weeks 
before  Sputnik  I  was  launched,  the  new 
chief  of  SAC  was  honor  guest  of  a  public- 
affairs  luncheon  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  near  which  SAC 
headquarters  are  located.  He  gave  a 
talk  on  Uiat  occasion  on  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  of  the  Future. 

It  was  a  meaningful  message.  It 
cited  the  background  against  which 
BAG  was  originally  conceived  and  cre- 
ated. It  also  set  forth  clearly  its  mis- 
sion and  the  methods  by  which  same 
are  being  and  will  be  accomplished. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1946  when  SAC 
was  created,  enough  of  our  thoughtful 
national  leaders,  to  get  a  Job  done,  be- 
came convinced  of  the  proven  determi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  dictators  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  an  all-Commu- 
nist world  under  their  undisputed  domi- 
nation at  any  cost  and  by  any  means. 
Of  course,  the  United  States  was  their 
only  major  obstacle,  and  an  obstacle 
that  every  effort  would  be  exerted  to 
eliminate. 

SAC  was  conceived  of  as  an  effective 
means  to  meet  that  threat  by  building 
an  ability  to  defeat  any  aggression,  but 


more  preferably  building  up  an  agency 
to  discourage  aggression  from  occurring 
in  the  first  place. 

Thus  it  was  that  SAC  was  assigned  the 
mission  of  being  prepared  to  conduct 
strategic  air  operations  on  a  global 
basis  so  that,  in  the  event  of  sudden  ag- 
gression, SAC  could  immediately  mount 
simultaneous  nuclear  attacks  designed 
to  destroy  the  vital  elements  of  the  ag- 
gressor's warmaking  capacity  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  would  no  longer  have  the 
will  nor  the  ability  to  wage  war. 

Since  shortly  after  its  organization, 
SAC  has  had  that  capability  and  readi- 
ness to  achieve  its  mission.  It  has  it 
today,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  possess 
it  as  time  goes  on.  What  is  more  Im- 
portant, however,  is  that  the  Soviets  are 
well  aware  of  this  capability  and  readi- 
ness. 

SAC'S  mission  today  Is  the  same  as  it 
wsis  when  organized. 

Its  means  and  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing this  mission  are  different,  however, 
today  than  they  were  originally,  or  even 
5  years  ago.  SAC  is  not  and  never  was 
Infiexibly  tied  exclusively  to  presently 
known,  proven  and  operational  weapons. 
Of  course  it  must  rely  on  such  weapons 
for  accomplishment  of  its  mission  on  a 
day-by-day  basis,  because  it  is  a  force- 
in-being,  with  a  present,  daily,  and  even 
hourly  readiness  to  achieve. 

However,  its  strengtli  is  not  based  on 
any  i>articular  weapon  system  but  on  an 
organization  of  well-trained  and  ex- 
perienced men  who  are  provided  with 
the  global  communications  network, 
the  strategic  intelligence,  the  logistic 
support,  and  the  innumerable  other 
tools  required  for  the  effective  operation 
of  any  strategic  weapon  system,  regard- 
less of  Its  complexity  and  radical 
features. 

Hence  it  is  that  SAC  must  constantly 
keep  itself  fully  informed  as  to  tech- 
nological trends  and  developments 
which  might  affect  its  operations.  It 
must,  moreover,  insure  that  advanced 
strategic  weapons  are  developed  so  as  to 
meet  its  specific  requirement.  It  fol- 
lows that  it  should  also  Initiate  early 
steps  to  integrate  these  weapon  sys- 
tems into  Its  Inventory  as  rapidly  as  they 
become  operational. 

These  and  other  basic  considerations 
were  set  out  in  General  P»ower's  speech. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command  has  none 
of  the  failings  of  the  concept  of  the  ill- 
fated  Maginot  Une.  It  never  will  have 
any  of  those  failings  if  the  essence  of 
the  considerations  set  out  in  General 
Power's  speech  are  carefully  heeded  and 
if  they  are  woven  into  and  become  a 
part  of  our  national  defense  policy. 

After  General  Power's  speech  was 
delivered.  I  asked  permission  to  have  it 
inserted  into  the  Congrkssional  Record. 
He  furnished  me  with  a  copy  for  that 
purpose  and  gave  his  consent.  However, 
the  speech  was  given  on  September  19, 
2  full  weeks  before  Sputnik  I  was 
launched  by  the  Russians.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  there  might  be  some  fashion 
in  which  General  Power  should  like  to 
alter  or  supplement  his  remarks,  in  view 
of  the  launching  of  an  earth  satellite. 
I  wrote  him  accordingly. 

Under  date  of  December  17  he  an- 
swered my  inquiry  In  which  he  flatly 


stated  that  none  of  the  events  which 
had  occurred  subsequent  to  his  making 
the  speech  in  any  way  altered  the  con- 
cepts guiding  SACs  present  and  fu- 
ture operations  as  he  discussed  them  in 
that  Omaha  Ciiamber  of  Commerce 
talk. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  Gen- 
eral Powers  talk  and  also  the  text  of 
his  December  17  letter  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

Tauc  bt  ODf .  Thomas  S.  Powxb.  CoicacANina 
IN  Chixt,  Strategic  Air  Comicand,  at  thk 
Public  Aitairs  Luncheon  or  th«  Omaba 

CHAMBIBt      or      COMICEBCX,      OlCAHA,      M^HL, 

fiCFTEMBIB    19,    1957 

Mr.  LeMar.  Mr.  Svobod*.  Senator  Hniska. 
Mayor  Rosenblatt,  honored  guesta.  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  to  speak  of  the  future,  as 
I  intended  to  do  today,  is  always  a  risky 
business.  Tb  be  eun,  it  is  quite  a  tempta- 
tion and  even  a  challenge  to  speculate  about 
the  supennlsslles,  superplanee.  and  other 
superweapons  which  we  might  have  tomor- 
row. But  It  is  one  thing  for  science  fiction 
writers  and  comic-strip  artists  to  give  their 
Imagination  free  rein  for  the  sake  of  enter- 
tainment, and  another  thing  to  let  fantasy 
and  wishful  thinking  govern  the  strategic 
planning  for  the  continued  security  of  our 
Nation. 

In  order  to  predict  the  future  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  with  an  acceptablo 
measure  of  realism,  we  must  take  a  sophis- 
ticated look  at  three  distinctive  areas  and 
at  the  impact  which  changes  in  these  areas 
coiUd  have  on  SACs  mission  and  operations. 
The  three  areas  are:  the  international  sit- 
twtion,  advances  in  military  technology,  and 
ensuing  changes  in  the  techniques  of  aerial 
warfare. 

SAC  was  established  some  11  yean  ago 
In  order  to  cope  with  international  problems 
which  our  victory  in  World  War  n  had 
faUed  to  resolve.  The  Axis  Powers  had  Just 
been  defeated:  the  Soviet  Union  was  our 
ally.  But  while  the  threat  poaed  by  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japanese  nationalists  had 
been  effectively  eliminated,  not  even  the 
most  optimistic  Americans  In  responsible 
positions  could  fail  to  reoognlu  the  ever 
mounting  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  doctrines  and  avowed  goals  of  the 
Communist  phUoeophy  were  well  known. 
Equally  weU  known  was  the  proven  deter- 
mination of  the  Soviet  dictators  to  achieve 
their  goals  of  an  aU-Communist  world  under 
their  undisputed  domination  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means.  The  United  States, 
stronger  than  ever  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  was  their  only  major  obstacle.  It,  there- 
fore, stood  to  reason  that  the  Soviets  would 
make  every  effort  to  eliminate  that  obstacle 
at  some  propitious  time.  To  protect  our- 
selves against  this  contingency,  we  had  to 
be  prei>ared  to  meet  It  and,  preferably,  pre- 
vent aggression  altogether  by  discoviragins 
It  through  an  overpowering  posture  ot 
strength. 

This  was  the  background  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  SAC  in  the  spring  of  1946.  It 
was  assigned  the  mission  of  being  prepared 
to  conduct  strategic  air  operations  on  • 
global  basis  so  that,  in  the  event  of  sudden 
aggression.  SAC  could  immediately  mount 
simultaneous  nuclear  attacks  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  vital  elements  of  the  aggressor's 
warmaking  capacity  to  the  extent  that  he 
would  no  longer  have  the  wUl  nor  ability  to 
wage  war.  It  is  weU  known  to  the  Soviets 
that  SAC  Is  capable  and  ready  to  do  pist 
that,  and  I  am  conrlzkoed  that  this  deter- 
rent has  been  an  Importeat  factor  In  pre> 
venting  world  war  ni  to  this  date. 
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The  International  situation  which  led  to 
the  organization  of  SAC  is  essentially  the 
same  today  as  It  was  11  years  ago.  The 
causes  which  are  responsible  for  these  con- 
ditions have  not  changed  tn  the  past  40  years 
and  are  not  liable  to  change  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  because  of  forces  such 
as  SAC,  these  conditions  have  not  exploded 
into  total  war.  Therefore,  it  is  mandatory 
that  SAC  must  be  prepared  to  successfully 
counter  any  attack  and,  thereby,  deter  ag- 
gression as  effectively  in  the  years  to  come 
as  it  can  today  and  could  for  the  past  11 
years. 

But  while  SAC'S  mission  will  remain  the 
same,  there  will  continue  to  be  changes  in 
the  factors  which  affect  the  manner  of  ac- 
ccmpllshlng  that  mission.  During  the  past 
decade,  the  Soviets  have  made  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  attain  qualitative  superiority  In  weap- 
ons and  have  made  considerable  strides  in 
most  fields  of  military  technology.  It  Is  my 
considered  opinion  that.  In  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts, we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the 
overall  lead  in  this  race  and  that  we  are  in 
the  position  to  maintain  it  indefinitely. 

We  must  make  sure,  however,  that  our 
margin  of  technological  superiority,  trans- 
lated into  superior  operational  capability,  is 
large  enough  to  constitute  as  effective  a  de- 
terrent in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  For  the  measxure  of  deterrence  is  not 
what  we  think  will  deter  the  Soviets  or  any 
other  potential  aggressor  but  what;  In  their 
opinion,  would  demand  too  high  a  price  for 
too  little  assurance  of  victory. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  area  which 
we  must  investigate  In  trying  to  predict 
8  AC'S  future — advances  in  technology.  To- 
day's military  planners  can  no  longer  con- 
fine their  analyses  to  matters  of  strategy  and 
tactics  but  must  recognize  that  the  increas- 
ing potency  and  versatility  of  the  tools  of 
warfare  have  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
a  profound  impact  on  the  fundamental  char- 
acter and  scope  of  war. 

The  task  of  today's  military  planner  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  make  assumptions  con- 
cerning future  technological  advances  on 
the  basis  of  extrapolation,  that  is,  by  arbi- 
trarily extending  the  curve  of  past  progress 
Into  the  future.  To  Illustrate  this  point — 
If  someone  would  have  tried  only  20  years 
ago  to  predict  our  present  problems  of  aerial 
warfare,  he  would  have  probably  thought  in 
terms  of  vast  formations  of  propeller-driven 
bombers,  carrying  huge  loads  of  TNT.  To 
be  realistic,  he  could  anticipate  only  reason- 
able Improvements  in  the  Urcraft  and 
weapons  then  In  existence  or  under  develop- 
ment, but  he  could  not  possibly  anticipate 
the  availability  of  Jet-powered  bombers  and 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  tremendous 
changes  they  have  wrought  on  aerial  strat- 
egy. 

Thus,  we  must  avoid  the  fateful  error  of 
taking  It  for  granted  that  tomorrow's  weap- 
ons wlU  be  Just  improvements  of  today's 
weapons,  and  tliat  advances  in  technology 
will  result  merely  in  advances  of  current 
techniques.  We  have  witnessed  many  ex- 
amples of  the  fallacy  of  this  philosophy 
during  the  past  few  decades.  Jet  and  rocket 
engines,  nuclear  weapons,  radar— these  are 
but  a  few  of  the  more  spectacular  miracles 
of  science  which  have  radically  changed 
both  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  and 
tactics,  practically  overnight. 

The  unknown  factor  in  our  planning, 
therefore.  Is  not  the  rate  of  progress  in  the 
future  but  what  is  known  as  the  techno- 
logical breakthrough,  a  revolutionary  new 
phenomenon  or  technique  which  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  a  major  field  of  military 
technology.  A  case  in  point  is  the  so-called 
thermonuclear  breakthrough  in  1952  which 
established  the  practicability  of  high-yield 
nuclear  weapons  of  relatively  small  size  and 

Jl!!Hiih   /^   *  ';**^"'   "   suddenly   became 
feasible  to  accelerate  the  development  of 


long-range  ballistic  missiles  which  had  been 
lagging  for  lack  of  a  sma^l  warhead  of  suf- 
flcient  yield  to  make  such  (weapons  practical. 

The  conclusion  to  be  prawn  from  these 
considerations  is  that  SAC  carmot  afford  to 
be  static  and  Inexorablyj  tied  to  presently 
known  weapons  and  concepts.  Instead,  It 
must  be  as  dynamic  as  toe  era  in  which  we 
are  living  and  maintain  its  organization 
flexible  enough  to  be  rejdlly  adaptable  to 
the  results  of  any  unexpected  technological 
breakthrough  which  wtould  yield  some 
radically  new  weapon  or  :echnlque  of  stra- 
tegic aerial  warfare. 

Since  SAC  is  a  force- n-belng,  it  must 
concentrate  all  of  its  e  forts  toward  the 
ascomplishment  of  its  assigned  mission  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  Thii  means  that  its 
equipment  must  be  prove  i  and  operational, 
that  is,  ready  for  Instant  aneous  and  effec- 
tive use  whenever  the  med  arises.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  SAC  tnust  also  keep  its 
eye  on  the  future  and  k*p  Itself  fully  in- 
formed as  to  technological  trends  and  new 
developments  which  mlghtt  affect  its  opera- 
tions. In  this  manner.  Si  ,C  cannot  only  in- 
sure that  advanced  strateg  Ic  weapon  systems 
are  developed  so  as  to  mi  set  Its  specific  re- 
quirements, but  can  also  :  nitlate  early  steps 
to  integrate  these  weapor  systems  into  its 
inventory  as  rapidly  as  tl  ey  become  opera- 
tional. 

And  here  lies  the  answer  to  the  unknown 
factor  of  the  Impact  of  f u  tvu-e  technological 
breakthroughs.  Even  th<  ugh  such  break- 
throughs may  be  entirely  unexpected,  their 
reduction  to  operational  weapon  systems 
takes  enough  time  to  prepare  for  their 
smooth  integration  Into  aal  flexible  an  organ- 
ization as  SAC  has  been!  able  to  develop. 
SAC'S  strength  is  not  btsed  on  any  par- 
ticular weapon  system  bu  on  an  organiza- 
tion of  well  trained  and  [  experienced  men 
who  are  provided  with  the  global  communi- 
cations network,  the  strategic  Intelligence, 
the  logistic  support,  and  the  Innumerable 
other  tools  required  for  tie  effective  opera- 
tion of  any  strategic  weap<  n  system,  regard- 
less of  its  complexity  and  :  adical  features. 

Our  planning  for  the  future  Is  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  thi  t  the  Soviets  can 
plan  or  change  programs  and  schedules  so 
as  to  suit  their  purposes  t  est.  secure  in  the 
I:ucv.-ledge  that  they  face  no  aggression  by 
the  United  States.  For  oir  part,  we  must 
not  only  try  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for 
theii-  every  move  but  cann  at  afford  to  make 
any  mistakes  since  our  p  anning  may  well 
be  a  matter  of  national  su  "vlval. 

Modern  science  comes  1 1  our  aid  in  con- 
sidering the  vast  number  ( f  conditions  that 
might  arise  as  a  result  of  a  ly  type  of  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  t  le  Soviets.  Using 
electronic  computers,  we  cinduct  war  games 
in  which  we  express  such  fi  ictors  as  type  and 
size  of  attack,  timing.  rat<  of  recovery,  and 
many  others  in  mathematical  terms  which 
we  can  vary  at  wUl.  In  ;hl8  way,  we  can 
establish  the  parameters  :  or  our  defensive 
potture  BO  as  to  meet  the  greatest  number 
of  eventualities  at  the  leas;   cost  to  us. 

The  results  of  ovu-  war  gaming  exercises 
have  borne  out  our  conten  tion  that  the  de- 
cisive phase  of  the  next  wa  -—if  and  when  It 
should  come — would  be  vei  y  short,  and  that 
it  wUl  be  won  by  the  side  i  rhlch  manages  to 
win  the  initial  alrpower  bs  ttle.  In  order  to 
Improve  their  chances  of  i  quick,  decisive 
victory  In  that  battle,  the  Soviets  would  un- 
doubtedly make  the  best  possible  use  of  their 
principal  advantage  in  takkig  the  initiative, 
namely,  surprise.  For  thin 
probably  expect  only  what 
warning  of  their  intentions-  -the  Information 
that  hostile  action  has  bem  taken  against 
one  of  our  units  or  f acllitii  (s,  or  that  Soviet 
bombers  have  taken  off  on  what  has  defi- 
nitely   been    ascertained    tp 

against  the  United  States. „.^^ 

warning  would  give  SAC  (lily  a  few  hours 
to  launch  the  bombers  base  i  in  this  country 


place  today  or  in  the 
the    Initial   exchange 


January  13 


and  even  less  time    o  launch  those  baaed 
overseas. 

I  spoke  advisedly  cf  bombers  rather  than 
missiles  because,  if  iin  attack  should  take 
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very  immediate  future, 
of   air   strikes   would 


feature  almost  entlnely  manned  bombers. 
Just  as  SAC  cannot  afford  to  use  equipment; 
that  Is  not  fully  proven  and  operational,  so 
the  Soviets  would  not  start  a  war  with  weap- 
ons which  are  not  faepsndable  enough  to 
Instu-e.  In  their  mlndi,  the  complete  success 
of  their  Initial  strike. 

There  has  been  much  public  speculation 
about  the  Soviets'  announcement  that  they 
have  successfully  flo^m  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  But  o\xx  tes1  s  with  long-range  nUs- 
siles,  though  not  alwa)rs  spectacular  from  the 
public's  point  of  view,  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, too.  Since  <iur  mU,silcs — and,  un- 
doubtedly, those  of  the  Soviets — are  test 
vehicles.  Indications  a  re  that  the  Soviets  and 
we  are  in  a  neck-and -neck  race  for  the  de- 
velopment of  long-rtinge  ballistic  missiles, 
capable  of  carrying  high-yield  nuclear  war- 
heads, but  that  neither  side  has,  so  far, 
achieved  an  operational  capability  In  this 
field.  This,  however.  Is  no  reason  for  com- 
placency because.  If  t^e  Soviets  should  suc- 
ceed even  momentarily  In  attaining  opera- 
tional capability  which  would  negate  our 
own  mission  capabllltt,  then  the  deterrent  to 
general  war  would  be  gone. 

We  should  expect  little.  If  any,  strategic 
warning  of  an  lm]>dndlng  missile  attack. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets'  claim  of  possessing  suc- 
cessful ballistic  missiles  cou'd  well  consti- 
tute the  only  strategic  warning  we  will  ever 
get.  And  the  tactical  warning,  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  would  initiate  counteraction, 
would  be  reduced  to  |a  mere  fraction  of  an 
hour — perhaps  15  mliiutes  or  even  less. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  factors  which 
mtist  govern  our  plaiining  for  the  SAC  of 
the  future.  Since  xiis  return  to  SAC  last 
July,  I  have  been  glveh  many  detailed  brief- 
ings by  my  staff  at  fche  headquarters  and 
have  visited  numerotks  SAC  bases  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad.  Il  was  deeply  gratified 
to  ascertain  that  SAC  has  achieved  the 
highest  state  of  combjat  readiness  In  Its  11- 
year  history.  Our  tadE  for  the  future  Is  to 
attain  even  higher  plateaus  of  combat  readi- 
ness, without  any  |aps  In  our  relative 
strength-in-being,  and  continuously  to  Im- 
prove our  effectiveness  so  that  It  progresses 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  enemy  threat. 

While  we  must  remkln  flexible  enough  to 
cope  with  any  unforeseen  contingencies  that 
may  arise  in  the  futiire,  we  must  also  deal 
effectively  with  thosd  contingencies  which 
we  can  anticipate  witih  sufficient  assurance 
to  warrant  immediate  and  aggressive  action. 
For  instance,  we  consider  it  highly  probable 
that  SAC  will  have  to  carry  the  brunt  of  an 
aggressor's  initial  offehsive,  since  any  delay 
In  immobilizing  SA<^'8  retaliatory  forces 
would  result  in  unacceptable  damage  to  the 
enemy.     For  this  reasbn,  we  must  be  fully 


prepared  to  prevent  U 
tempts  immediately 
against  this  country 
SAC'S   forces   pinned 


;e-scale  sabotage  at- 
receding  an  attack 
nd  designed  to  keep 
lown.     We   must   be 


equally  prepared  to  !  protect  these  forces 
against  a  massive  svu-ptlse  attack  so  they  will 
retain  sufficient  retaliatory  capabUity  to 
make  such  an  attac  t  too  risky  for  the 
enemy. 

There  are  several  wiys  by  which  we  are 
achieving  this  purpose  The  first  entails  so- 
caUed  hardening  of  ou^  bases  and  launching 
sites,  that  is,  the  provision  of  some  meas- 
ure of  protection  agalfast  crtppUng  damage 
by  bombs  and  missiles-  However,  hardening 
of  bases  is  expensive!  and  can  reach  the 
point  where  it  affects  tombat  readiness  and 
reaction  time. 

A  more  effective  laeans  of  protecting 
SAC'S  overall  combat  sapabUlty  Is  the  dis- 
persal method.  Preseiit  plans  call  for  dis- 
persing our  B-52's  over  a  number  of  bases 


in  this  country  so  that  there  will  be  not 
more  than  one  squadron  at  each  base. 

The  advantages  of  dispersal  are  that  It 
expands  the  enemy's  target  system,  increases 
the  number  of  targets  that  pose  a  threat  to 
him.  Increases  the  speed  of  launching  our 
alert  force,  and  minimizes  the  effect  of  an 
enemy  strike.  Its  main  disadvantage  is  that 
It  ts,  essentially,  a  defensive  measure  and 
cannot,  by  Itself,  win  a  war. 

Although  base-hardening  and  dispersal 
provide  us  with  some  degree  of  protection, 
our  main  reliance  is  on  SAC's  alert  system. 
Under  this  system,  SAC  maintains  a  percent- 
age of  its  aircraft  and  crews  as  well  as  of 
support  personnel  and  equipment  on  a  con- 
tinuous alert  status,  ready  to  launch  a  coun- 
terattack at  a  moment's  notice.  Alert  crews 
always  stay  and  even  sleep  near  their  plazies; 
new  construction  shortens  taxiing  and  expe- 
dites takecrff  sequence;  pilots  know  their 
targets,  navigators  their  route. 

Thus,  a  sizable  portion  of  SAC's  striking 
force  will  be  In  the  air  within  minutes  after 
receipt  of  the  tactical  warning.  And  need- 
less to  say,  a  similar  alert  system  will  be 
adapted  to  the  launching  of  missiles  once 
they  become  operational  and  an  integral 
part  of  SAC'S  weapons  inventory. 

The  principal  value  of  the  alert  system  lies 
In  the  fact  that  it  insures  the  preservation 
of  at  least  some  degree  of  strike  capability 
even  after  an  unexpected  and  devastating 
attack.  The  size  of  that  part  of  SAC's  strike 
force,  which  cannot  t>e  destroyed  In  such  an 
attack,  and  the  potential  damage  which  this 
force  could  luflict  on  an  enemy  are  anK>ng 
the  most  decisive  factors  an  aggressor  would 
have  to  weigh  before  launching  an  attack,  be 
It  with  bombers,  missiles  or  both. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor  to 
continuously  increase  the  percentage  of 
SAC'S  force  on  alert  status,  and  to  do  so 
within  the  limits  of  our  resources  In  skilled 
manpower  and  materiel.  This  will  be  one 
of  o\ir  most  challenging  tasks  in  the  montba 
and  years  ahead. 

Today,  CACa  striking  force  includes  the 
B-^2  and  B-47,  both  excellent  Jet  Ixnnbers 
equipped  with  the  most  advanced  electronic 
navigation  and  bombing  aids.  Our  C-97 
aerial  tankers  are  being  augmented  by 
KC-135  Jet  tankers  which  wUl  further  im- 
prove the  performance  of  our  bombers.  As 
new  and  still  more  advanced  strategic 
weapon  systems  now  under  development  be- 
come operational,  they  will  give  increasing 
power  and  swirtnees  to  SAC's  mailed  flst. 
And,  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  long- 
range  mlssUes  will  be  added  In  gradvially 
Increasing  quantities,  not  to  replace  but 
to  supplement  our  manned  bombera. 

However,  with  every  advancement  In  our 
weapon  systems,  the  Soviets  can  be  expected 
to  make  similar  advancements.  Judging  from 
the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  toward 
challenging  our  technological  superiority. 
Unless  we  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  our  still 
existing  lead,  the  Soviets  could  conceivably 
succeed  In  closing  the  gap  and,  ultimately, 
siu-pass  us. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  never  happen 
because  oixr  Nation  has  the  capability,  the 
resources  and  the  determination  to  retain  its 
technological  supremacy  Indefinitely.  If  we 
exploit  our  technical  advances  by  reflecting 
them  effectively  and  rapidly  in  our  opera- 
tional equipment,  and  If  we  have  always 
eno\igh  of  that  equipment,  SAC  can  remain 
the  best  equlpi>ed  long-range  striking  force 
in  the  world. 

But  qualitative  superiority  In  materiel  Is 
not  enough.  We  must  also  retain  qualita- 
tive superiority  In  men  because.  Just  as  in 
any  other  trade  and  profession,  even  the 
best  tools  are  of  little  use  unless  there  are 
men  to  handle  them  expertly.  That  is  why 
SAC  mxist  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
perienced, professional  personnel  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  the  superior  weapons 
we  now  possess.     And  as  our  weapon  systems 


continue  to  grow  more  and  more  complex,  w« 
will  need  commensurately  toore  profession- 
als, more  skills  and  more  training  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  this  equip- 
ment if  we  are  to  benefit  from  tha  techno* 
logical  advance  It  represents. 

To  cope  with  all  these  problems,  and  to  do 
so  with  the  least  Impact  on  our  national 
economy,  that  is  the  grave  responsibility 
which  we  mxist  discharge  successfully  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  protective  and  deterrent 
might  of  the  "SAC  of  the  future." 


Dbcxmbb  17, 1857. 
Senator  Roman  L.  Hbuska. 
Omaha.NebT. 

Deax  Ssnatob  Hbttska:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  11,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  Intention  to  insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Rkokd  the  talk  which  I  pre- 
sented at  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon  on  September  18,  1857. 

I  also  appreciate  your  kind  offer  to  make 
alterations  or  supplemental  remarks  to  the 
talk  prior  to  Its  Insertion,  and  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  It  In  this  light.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  neither  the  laimching 
of  satellites  by  the  Soviets  nor  any  of  the 
subsequent  events  that  have  taken  place 
since  I  presented  my  talk  have.  In  any  way, 
altered  the  concepts  guiding  SAC's  present 
and  future  operations  as  I  discussed  them. 

In  fact.  It  appears  that  recent  events  have 
served  to  support  my  contention  that,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  Soviets'  all-out 
effort  and  steady  progress  toward  attaining 
qualitative  superiority  in  weapons,  we  can- 
not afford  to  rely  on  the  mere  improvement 
of  existing  weapons  and  techniques  but  must 
do  oxir  utmost  to  rapidly  achieve  an  opera- 
tional capability  in  highly  advanced  strategic 
weapon  systems,  such  as  ballistic  missiles. 

Since  I  presented  my  talk.  SAC  has  taken 
further  steps  in  implementing  Its  gradual 
conversion  to  a  mixed  missile-bomber  force 
which,  as  I  explained,  is  our  present  goal. 
Sites  for  SAC'S  first  missile  division  are 
being  constructed  in  CalifcxTxia  and  Wyo- 
ming. A  large  launching  site  for  the  Jet- 
powered  SNARK,  which  will  be  oiir  first  In- 
tercontinental missile  until  we  can  phase  in 
the  ICBM,  will  be  built  in  Maine  and  op- 
erated by  SAC'S  first  missile  squadron 
which  was  recently  activated  under  our 
Klghth  Air  Force. 

TtM  vital  need  for  a  potent  deterrent  to 
aggression,  as  represented  by  the  Strat^ic 
Air  Command,  is  the  same  today  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  decade  and  will  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Notwithstanding  any 
progress  the  Soviets  have  made  or  may  make 
in  the  future,  I  reiterate  my  confidence  that 
SAC  can  maintain  Its  deterrent  margin  by 
growing  with  the  threat  because  its  strength 
is  not  based  on  any  specific  weapon  but  on 
an  organization  of  highly  skilled  profes- 
sionals which  Is  flexible  enough  to  be 
adaptable  to  any  new  weapon  system  or  tech- 
nique, iu>  matter  how  revolutionary. 

The  continued  validity  of  these  consid- 
erations cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  gratefiil  to  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  making  my  remarks  of  last 
September  available  to  members  of  the  Con* 
gress  and  of  thereby  stressing  the  fact  that, 
while  the  factora  affecting  SAC's  operations 
are  bound  to  change,  there  can  be  no  change 
In  the  principles  guiding  these  operations. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  S.  Powoi, 
General,  VSAF,  Commander  in  Chief. 


RETURN  TO  GERMAN  AND  JAPA- 
NESE CITIZENS  OF  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY  SEIZED  DURINQ  AND 
APTER  WORLD  WAR  HUNDER  THE 
TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    on 
I)revl(m8  occasions  I  haye  discussed,  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  return  to 
German  and  Japanese  citizens  of  private 
property  seized  during  and  after  World 
War  n  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act 

The  return  of  such  property  at  an 
early  date  is  urged. 

First,  because  it  is  right  and  just.  The 
sacredness  of  private  property  has  a  deep 
moral  foundation. 

Second,  such  return  is  In  keeping  with 
our  historic  policy.  American  prece- 
dents for  such  return  go  back  almost  150 
years. 

Third,  such  a  return  would  subserve 
our  national  interest  in  restoring  our 
prestige  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  It  would  increase  the  sanctity  of 
investments  abroad  of  all  nations  includ* 
ing  those  of  Americans. 

Our  refusal  to  return  this  alien  prop- 
erty endangers  the  development  of  world 
markets  by  setting  up  an  unfortunate 
precedent  upon  which  other  countries 
may  rely  in  seizing  foreign -owned  prop- 
erty within  their  own  borders. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  on  this  floor,  I 
suggBsted  that  "the  United  States  cannot 
long  continue  an  anomalous  poUcy  of 
supporting  confiscation  at  home  and 
condemning  it  abroad.  Even  when  the 
inconsistency  of  such  action  does  not 
prove  troublesome  momentarily,  it 
threatens  to  plague  this  Nation  and  its 
citizens  in  the  future." 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  fears  thus 
expressed  have  materialized  in  the  seia- 
ure  of  private  property  in  Indonesia. 
The  noted  journalist,  David  Lawrence,  in 
one  of  his  articles  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  "there 
has  not  been  a  single  protest  from  the 
major  powers  of  the  world  against  what 
is  probably  the  handiwork  of  the  Com- 
munists," and  he  concluded  by  stating 
that  "certainly  the  time  has  come  to 
champion  the  principle  of  simple  hon- 
esty in  international  affairs  as  against 
the  stealing  of  private  property,  coupled 
with  brazen  demands  to  extort  political 
concessions  from  a  foreign  government 
as  the  price  of  recovering  the  stolen 
property." 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
iixere  be  printed  In  the  Coitcrxssionai. 
Record  at  this  point  the  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Omaha  World  Herald  of  December 
27. 18671 

Antxcoxx>nial  Pouct  Bemm»  Ohm  HunrasT  XK 

iNOOIfBBA 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

WABHnroTOir.— Organized  brigandage  In 
Indonesia — the  theft  of  private  property  and 
an  attempt  to  use  the  loot  aa  blackmail 
against  a  fco-elgn  government — has  hardly  a 
parallel  in  international  crime. 

For  several  days  the  news  dispatches  have 
told  of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
Dutch  citlaens  who  live  In  Indonesia — ^for- 
merly the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

But  there  has  not  been  a  single  protest 
from  the  major  powers  of  the  world  against 
what  Is  probably  the  handiwork  ot  the  Com- 
munists. 

Indonesia  la  the  creature  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  who  helped  the  Island 
empire  achieve  Independence  from  Dutch 
rule  in  1848. 
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The  cry  of  "colonialism"  had  been  raised, 
and  the  Department  of  State,  under  the  Tru- 
man administration,  did  evenrthing  It  could 
to  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  Dutch 
from  the  Island  possessions  where,  during 
many  hundred  years,  Holland's  investors  had 
aided  in  the  development  of  such  resoiu'ces 
as  rubber  and  petroleum. 

BLACKMAXI. 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  foreigners  is 
nothing  new  in  the  world,  but  In  interna- 
tional law  the  precedents  require  that  ade- 
quate compensation  be  made  to  the  lawful 
owners. 

In  this  case  not  only  has  no  such  provision 
for  payment  been  made,  but  the  Indonesian 
Government  is  threatening  not  to  pay  at  all 
unless  the  Dutch  investors  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  their  own  government  to  relinquish 
possession  of  another  colony — Dutch  New 
Guinea — thousands  of  miles  away. 

The  government  at  The  Hague  can  do 
little  except  to  urge  the  democracies  of  the 
world  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  fruits  of 
their  antlcolonlal  policies. 

IS  RED  BT7UC  BETTER? 

All  the  Important  trade  and  business  ac- 
tivities and  all  the  communications  between 
the  various  islands  in  the  Indonesian  group 
have  been  carried  on  heretofore  by  Dutch 
citizens. 

To  uproot  all  this  suddenly  is  to  bring  a 
crisis  to  the  little  nation  that  must  cau£e 
the  governments  of  the  world,  especially  the 
United  States,  to  wonder  if  a  continuation 
of  enlightened  colonialism,  such  as  the 
Dutch  furnished,  would  not  have  been  much 
better  for  the  average  inhabitant  of  this 
colonial  area  than  Red  rule  is  today  under  a 
puppet  government  which  obeys  Moscow's 
agents. 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME 

In  recent  weeks  the  antl-C!ommunlst  sen- 
timent inside  Indonesia  has  been  rising,  and 
It  is  Important  for  the  non-Conununlst 
countries  not  to  become  entangled  in  the 
Internal  situation  there. 

But  certainly  the  time  has  come  to  cham- 
pion the  principle  of  simple  honesty  in  in- 
ternational affairs  as  against  the  stealing  of 
private  property,  coupled  with  brazen  de- 
mands to  extort  political  concessions  from 
a  foreign  government  as  the  price  of  recov- 
ering the  stolen  property. 

It  makes  many  observers  wonder  whether 
the  same  thing  Isn't  likely  to  happen  in  Al- 
geria, where  French  interests  have  built  up 
a  big  colony  only  to  find  themselves  being 
forced  out  by  a  nationalist  movement 
Xanned  to  a  frenzy  by  Communist  Intrigue. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Whatever  reason  other 
major  powers  may  have  fo;'  not  pro- 
testing the  seizure  of  properties  in  In- 
donesia, it  should  be  quite  clear  why 
the  United  States  should '  hesitate  to 
speaJc  up  in  view  of  its  own  dereliction. 
In  failing  to  follow  American  precedents 
of  long  standing  in  returning  property  of 
aliens  seized  during  wartime. 

Last  July,  President  Eisenhower  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  subject 
He  declared  "In  order  to  reflect  the  his- 
toric American  policy  of  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  even  in  war- 
time, the  administration  intends  as  a 
matter  of  priority  to  submit  to  Congress, 
early  in  the  coming  session,  a  supple- 
mentary plan  for  the  payment  in  full  of 
all  legitimate  war  claims  of  Americans 
against  Germany,  and  as  an  act  of  grace, 
an  equitable  monetary  return  to  former 
o*.vnei-s  of  vested  assets." 

Several  bills  are  now  pending  In  this 
Congress  on  the  subject  but  they  lag 
It  is  hoped  that  the  President's  promised 
supplementary  plan  wUl  be  forthcoming 


Congressional 


Other     People's 


soon  and  that  it  will  resi  lit  in  an  Impetus 
which  will  bring  prompt  legislative  ac 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  nat^  and  elements 
of  this  entire  situation  Were  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  O.  ^,  Armstrong,  a 
former  Member  of  cingress.  In  this 
month's  issue  of  the  christian  Herald. 
I  ask  unanimous  conseht  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  th(i 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    Christian    Herald    of    January 
1958J     I 

Does     America     Respect 
ProperttI 
(By  O.  K.  Armsitrong) 

"Dees  not  your  Constitution  provide  that 
no  property  shall  be  taken  from  citizens 
without  due  process  of  law  and  without  just 
compensation?"  asked  a  i  rof essor  at  Bonn 
University,  Ciermany,  last  summer,  while  I 
was  meeting  on  the  camp  as  with  members 
of  International  Christian  Leadership,  an 
organization  devoted  to  m|iklng  more  effec- 
tive the  Christian  witness  j  in  public  affairs. 

"Yes,  Doctor,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  just  that,"  I  an- 
swered. "But.  unfortunat  Jly,  In  the  fever 
of  war,  himian  rights  are  <  ften  ignored." 

The  professor's  next  con  ment  was  not  so 
easUy  answered.  "World  \^ar  II  ended  more 
than  12  years  ago."  He  va»  polite  and  smil- 
ing as  we  talked,  but  he  w»as  expressing  the 
deep  hurt  felt  by  many  thousands  of  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  citizeiis  because  their 
property,  or  that  of  thoir  relatives  and 
friends,  was  seized  by  tae  United  States 
Government  as  a  war  meas)u«  and  has  never 
been  returned. 

Allen  enemy  property  1^  is  called,  even 
though  the  war  was  finish^  half  a  genera- 
tion ago  and  we  in  America  are  trying  al- 
most desperately  to  make  fiends  and  influ- 
ence people  to  our  way  of  ife  in  the  former 
enemy  lands. 

That  particular  German  professor  Is  de- 
voting the  rest  of  his  life  t  o  training  young 
men  to  be  future  leaders  of  a  democratic, 
peaceful  Germany.  Yet,  alout  f  1,500  worth 
of  property,  left  to  his  relative  by  another 
relative  who  emigrated  to  ^e  United  States 
60  years  ago,  has  been  sfelzed  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  /ct. 

About  $390,808,000  worth  of  such  property 
was  vested  by  the  Office  or  Allen  Property 
(OAP)  under  the  Depart  nent  of  Justice 
during  the  war  or  since  the  war  ended. 
Suddenly,  without  notice,  ^  ithout  trial,  and 
with  no  opportunity  for  llefense,  German 
and  Japanese  citizens  werf  stripped  of  all 
they  owned  in  the  Unite^  States.  There 
were  about  34,000  vesting*  affecting  more 
than  300,000  direct  and  indirect  owners. 
Today  that  property  has  iilcreased  in  value 
to  an  estimated  $629,701, Ood. 

We  are  not  talking  abiit  public  prop- 
erty— that  which  was  owneA  by  the  govern- 
ments with  which  we  wej-e  at  war  from 
1941  to  1945.  It  U  undertetood  that  such 
property  is  open  to  seizure  las  an  enemy  as- 
set.    Our  concern  is  with  Private  property. 

A    good   point   can   be  ma<  ;e   for   vesting 

temporarily — the  private  property  of  citi- 
zens of  nations  with  which  another  country 
Is  at  war,  in  order  to  prevei  it  its  use  during 
war.  But  there  Is  nothing  iemocratlc,  just, 
or  fair  In  permanent  confls*atlon  of  private 
property  after  the  fighting,  has  ceased  and 

bind   up    their 


and  small  businesses 
way  from  Interests  in 


January  IS 

Including  household 


1958 


at    less   than    $10,000, 

furnishings.  Jewelry,  ^ks,  radfos,  cameras! 
clothing,  and  even  dblls  and  toy  ukeleles' 
There  were  around  C  0,000  patents,  650.000 
copyrights  and  trademarks,  and  36  million 
feet  of  motion-pictur4  film. 

According  to  the  O/ip,  there  were  469  large 
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taken,  ranging  all  the 
oil  wells  to  an  orange 


the    people    are    trjring    to 
wounds. 

Some  of  the  property  wa^  In  holdings  of 
large  corporations,  as  I.  G.  Parbenindustrie 
and  the  Stinnes  Corp.  But  4he  vast  majority 
of  people  involved  each  ha<  investments  or 
other  property  in  the  Uuit<  d  States  valued 


grove  of  a  Japanese  family.  There  were  1,300 
pieces  of  real  estate  ahd  thousands  of  hold- 
ings and  small  investments  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

About  $88  million,  or  more  than  20  per- 
cent  of  the  total  amo\  int.  Is  known  as  estate 
and  trust  properties.  This  type  of  property 
Is  not  alien  at  all,  much  less  enemy.  It 
was  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  was 
left  to  heirs  or  assign$  in  one  of  the  enemy 
countries.  For  exanlple.  there  was  the 
American  businessman  who  left  $26,000  to 
be  divided  among  five  relatives  in  Germany. 
The  American  Government  still  holds  it. 

Several  of  the  prorierties  were  owned  by 
American  veterans  of  German  or  Japanese 
descent,     honorably     discharged     from     the 

service.     If    such    vetjerans    passed    away 

even  from  battle  wounds — any  relative  they 
might  have  in  Japan  ir  Germany  are  barred 
from  receiving  mos^  of  their  legacies. 
Even  social  security  and  death  benefits  have 
been  confiscated  by  Allen  Property. 

Most  tragic  in  th^ir  absurdity  are  the 
amounts  seized  by  GAP  which  were  gifts  or 
legacies  to  charitable  fcauses.  For  example: 
John  Melerdierks  of  skn  Francisco  left  $500 
for  the  poor  and  niedy  of  the  Heitberg 
Home  in  Hanover.  |  Marie  Schrelner  of 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  ieft  $500  for  a  village 
kindergarten  In  Priefetatt,  Baden.  Julius 
Zehnstner  of  Madisoh  County,  Wis.,  left 
$7,000  to  the  Universljty  of  Marburg  for  its 
medical  school.  All  i  these  legacies  were 
seized.  I 

Henry  Baumann  of  Chicago  left  part  of 
his  estate  to  the  pastor  and  organist  of  the 
oldest  church  in  Er^ighelm.  Wurtemberg. 
That  part  of  the  estat^  was  confiscated. 

Even  the  dead  mxist  be  treated  as  enemies. 
The  alien  property  sleuths  discovered  that 
Pauline  Jacobs  of  the(  Bronx  had  left  $200 
for  the  upkeep  of  her  jparents'  grave  at  Bad 
Duerkhelm,  and  they  Seized  that  along  with 
aU  other  such  bequestsL 

The  late  Alfred  Leuiz,  former  member  of 
the  State  senate  of  Nokh  Dakota,  married  a 
German  girl  shortly  ^fore  World  War  II 
t>egan.  When  he  pas$ed  away,  his  estate, 
valued  at  about  $50,000,  was  confiscated  by 
OAP.  Now  his  lm|>overished  daughter 
Gretel,  studying  to  b«  a  nurse.  Is  working 
her  way  through  medical  school. 

A  Japanese  family,  scaring  in  the  proceeds 
of  a  fruit  grove  in  California,  found  the  re- 
tiu-ns  from  the  investtnent  seized  by  OAP. 
The  patent  rights  of  ^n  outstanding  Japa- 
nese Inventor  in  Tokkro,  whose  electronic 
products  are  used  In  iiany  of  our  mlUtary 
and  civilian  planes,  w4"e  confiscated. 

Thousands  of  such  cases  can  be  cited. 
What  brought  about  this  tragic  situation? 
We  must  go  back  to  October  1917,  when  the 
Trading  With  the  Enimy  Act  was  passed. 
Its  purpose  was  to  vest  and  hold  In  trusfee- 
Bhip  the  property  of  Germans  and  prevent 
its  use  to  aid  the  enemy  In  war.  It  was 
never  the  Intent  of  Coiigress  that  this  prop- 
erty would  be  conflscited.  and  80  percent 
was  returned  to  the  owiers,  20  percent  being 
reserved  for  later  paynient. 

With  World  War  Hj  a  new  concept  en- 
tered— that  of  econonjic  warfare,  whereby 
leaders  in  our  Government,  along  with  those 
of  our  allies,  decided  upon  a  policy  of  crip- 
pling permanently  the  ^onomlc  strength  of 
both  Germany  and  Japa^.  so  that  they  would 
not  only  be  defeated  in  i  war  but  would  never 
again  have  the  potential  to  make  war.  Ger- 
many, especially,  was  to  be  made  a  "pastoral" 
country.  Prom  this  gtew  the  imjust  and 
war-breeding  stripping  away  of  territories, 
dismantling  of  plants  tiiat  could  be  used  for 


peacetime  producttoii.  and  oonflscatton  of 

private  property. 

It  seems  fantastic  today  that  such  policies 
could  ever  have  been  MHisldered  sarlously  as 
the  basis  for  future  peace  on  earth,  good 
wiU  toward  men.  Much  of  the  harsh  and 
vengeful  program  was  abandoned  years  ago, 
but  private  property  was  being  selced  as  lata 
as  1953,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
return  to  the  owners.  By  a  clever  legisla- 
tive move  in  1048,  vested  property  was  tied 
in  with  the  payment  of  certain  war  claims  of 
United  states  citissens  against  Germany  and 
Japan.  Under  this  War  Claims  Act,  money 
from  the  sale  of  assets  of  vested  property 
can  be  used  to  pay  claims  for  the  detention 
and  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  loss  of  property  by  members  of  certain 
religious  groups.  The  act  was  backed  to  the 
hilt  by  officials  of  Allen  Property,  and  bj 
major   veterans'   organizations. 

Thiu  far,  around  $250  million  worth  of  the 
seized  {N'opertles  has  been  expended  in  the 
war  claims.  About  $60  million  have  been 
used  for  expenses  of  the  OAP,  which  now 
employs  300  persons  with  an  annual  payroU 
of  more  than  $3  million. 

"We  have  to  enforce  the  law  as  Congress 
wrote  it,"  cfflcials  of  Alien  Property  always 
explain,  when  questioned  about  such  rank 
Injustices  as  I  have  given.  Yet  these  same 
officials  have  appeared,  time  after  time,  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress,  protesting 
against  any  change  in  the  law  that  would 
return  the  seized  property. 

Principal  efforts  in  Congress  to  provide  for 
return  or  just  compensation  to  the  owners 
have  been  made  by  two  influential  members 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Everett 
M.  DiRKSEN  (Republican)  of  Illinois  and 
Olin  D.  Johnston  (Democrat)  of  South 
Carolina.  Both  these  statesmen,  and  many 
others  I  have  Interviewed  on  the  matter, 
declare  that  they  wlU  again  sponsor  legisla- 
tion for  this  purpose  In  the  forthcoming 
session  of  Congress. 

President  Elsenhower  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  this  move  when  on  last  July  31, 
after  a  visit  by  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer 
of  the  Republic  of  Germany,  he  declared: 

"In  order  to  reflect  the  historic  American 
policy  of  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  private 
property  even  in  war  time,  the  administra- 
tion Intends  as  a  matter  of  priority  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  early  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion, a  supplementary  plan  for  the  payment 
In  full  of  aU  legitimate  war  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans against  Germany,  and  as  an  act  of 
grace,  an  equitable  monetary  return  to  for- 
mer owners  of  vested  assets." 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons  why 
the  American  people  should  with  a  united 
voice  back  the  President  and  our  Congres- 
sional leaders  in  sp>onsoring  the  long-delayed 
legislation  to  provide  that  private  property 
seized  as  a  war  measure  Is  returned: 

First,  it  is  a  legal  obligation  . 

In  the  BUI  of  Rlghte,  Article  V.  U  some- 
thing besides  the  "fifth  amendment"  which 
protects  a  person  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. There  are  these  words:  "No  per- 
son •  •  •  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation." 

That  statement  has  been  a  solid  stone  in 
the  foundation  of  civil  liberties  and  per- 
sonal rights  since  the  amendments  were 
adopted.  Without  It,  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, or  even  a  despotic  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment, could  take  property  on  a  whim 
without  payment  to  the  owner.  And  that  Is 
precisely  what  wiU  have  been  done  to  the 
owners  of  property  seized  In  war  unless  due 
return  or  just  comp>ensatlon  Is  made. 

"But  the  United  States  Constitution  does 
not  apply  to  nationals  of  other  countries  I" 
is  given  as  excuse  for  this  confiscation. 
WhUe  that  Is  technlcaUy  true,  actually  the 
standard  of  legality  in  our  relation  with 
neighbor  peoples  has  always  been  to  apply 


the  same  rules  to  them  as  we  hold  sacred 
for  ourselves. 

Kren  if  human  rights  under  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  apply  to  "foreigners."  there  Is 
a  solemn  treaty  obllgaUon.  In  1907.  the 
United  States,  England.  Ftanoe,  Oerxnany, 
Russia  and  many  other  big  powers  signed  a 
treaty,  agreeing  that  no  reparations  (pay- 
ments by  defeated  countries  to  pay  for  de- 
struction of  war)  would  be  levied  except 
under  the  express  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
When  our  Government  takes  part  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  property  for  reparations,  without 
agreement  and  without  compensation.  It 
breaks  that  treaty.  Actually,  there  is  no 
legal  basis  for  the  confiscation  of  private 
property  as  the  result  of  war.  except  \inder 
the  concept  of  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils"! 

The  very  basis  for  our  international  rela- 
tions Is  the  good  faith  which  we  extend  to 
our  neighbors  and  which  they  in  turn  ex- 
tend to  us.  When  treaty  obligations  are 
broken  and  powerful  nations  discriminate 
against  the  weaker,  we  bead  back  down  the 
dark  road  of  "might  makes  right." 

Those  who  want  the  problem  of  vested 
property  Justly  and  finally  removed  can  hope 
that  in  any  bills  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
President's  words  "as  an  act  of  grace"  will  be 
changed  to  a  more  forthright  "as  an  act  of 
Justice." 

Second,  return  of  vested  property  Is  mor- 
ally right. 

It  U  a  historical  fact  that  confiscation 
of  former  enemies'  properties  has  always 
been  looked  upon  by  the  United  States  people 
and  Government  as  contrary  to  their  moral 
principles. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
property  of  English  Tories  that  had  been 
seized  was  returned,  and  this  practice  was 
consistently  followed  through  all  our  wars 
down  through  World  War  I.  Speaking  for 
the  return  of  German  properties  in  1923.  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Texas,  the  present 
Speaker  Sam  Ratbttrn,  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter In  these  words : 

"The  most  savage  doctrine  ever  announced 
by  any  people  anywhere  was  that  private 
property  should  be  taken  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  public  obligation." 

Following  the  seizure _of  the  Suez  Canal  by 
Colonel  Nasser  of  Egypt,  this  dictaUw  an- 
nounced he  would  compensate  the  canal 
owners.  When  Britain  and  Prance  attacked 
Egypt  and  a  state  of  war  existed.  Nasser 
vested  the  British  and  French  claims  for 
compensation  of  the  canal  property,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  merely  following  the  lead  of 
the  United  States  In  our  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act. 

In  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  Germany 
and  Japan  are  the  personal  memories,  or  the 
stories  of  relatives  and  friends,  of  how  the 
Communist  regimes  seized  public  and  pri- 
vate property  indiscriminately,  during  and 
after  the  war.  We  of  the  free  world  pro- 
test that  there  Is  a  great  and  fundamental 
difference  between  ub  and  the  Conununlsts  in 
our  respect  for  both  life  and  private  prop- 
erty. Yet  our  confiscation  of  property  as  re- 
parations is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Soviets. 

Dxiring  the  time  that  the  Communists  had 
fastened  their  cruel  blockade  upon  Berlin,  a 
Philadelphia  attwney  foimd  an  unexpected 
$300  in  an  account  which  he  was  managing 
for  a  German  client.  The  German  citizen 
told  his  attorney  to  spend  the  money  for 
CARE  packages  for  the  starving  people  of 
Berlin.  The  lawyer  checked  with  Allen  Prop- 
erty before  sending  it,  and  was  ordered  to 
turn  this  amo\int  over  to  the  account  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  seizure.  At  the  same 
time,  all  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
were  tirging  the  American  people  to  show  by 
our  aid  to  the  Berlin  airlift  how  we  differed 
from  Communists. 

*M^^y  shoixld  a  few  people— such  as  or- 
phans— be  punished  by  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty to  pay  a  supposed  obligation  of  a  whole 


peoplef  asks  OustaT  Oedat.  member  of  tha 
German  Bundestag  and  stanch  friend  of 
the  United  States.  In  Herr  Gedat's  district 
in  the  Black  Forest  is  an  orphans'  home.  A 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  left  the  home  $1  000. 
which  was  seized  by  AUen  Property  b:.2ore 
the  orphans  could  get  it.  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Pfxmd.  professor  of  German  at  Haveiford 
College  and  an  American  citizen,  has  ueen 
trying  In  vain  to  have  the  money  rele:  sed. 
At  each  Christmas  time  he  takes  up  a  col- 
lection to  send  these  orphans,  to  make  up 
for  the  money  they  did  not  get.  In  Christ- 
mas, 1956,  his  donations  came  from  peo- 
ple of  churches  in  30  States. 

The  poUcy  of  confiscating  from  a  few  just 
because  their  property  can  be  seized  as  rep- 
arations, which  should  be  the  obligation  of 
a  government.  Is  morally  indefensible. 

Third,  return  of  vested  property  is  eoo- 
nomlcaUy  and  politically  desirable. 

Prom  a  practical  business  standpoint,  the 
United  States  has  much  to  gain  in  practic- 
ing the  Golden  Rule  with  respect  to  our 
treatment  of  the  property  rights  of  oiu" 
neighbors,  whether  former  "enemies"  or  not. 
Consider  the  economic  stake  which  our  cltl-  ~ 
zens  hold  in  foreign  lands:  On  last  August 
26  the  Department  of  Commerce  annoxinced 
that  close  to  $40  billion  are  Invested  by 
United  States  citizens  in  projects  overseas, 
and  that  they  receive  $3,400  million  a  year 
from  these  investments.  A  policy  of  dis- 
crimination against  such  property,  to  say 
nothing  of  confiiscation,  would  be  a  serious 
matter. 

The  Soviet  regimes  are  stepping  up  their 
economic  and  political  campaigns  to  win  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Japan  away  from 
the  free  world  and  into  the  orbit  of  Com- 
m\inist  control.  By  psychological  warfare, 
by  promises  and  by  beasts  of  superior  mili- 
tary power,  they  seek  to  make  themselves 
the  friends  and  the  United  States  the  enemy 
of  these  peoples. 

We  in  America  are  countering  with  our 
program  of  information  and  good  wlU.  But 
In  the  face  of  such  programs,  we  deny  rights 
to  a  group  of  citizens  in  these  countries  so 
widely  scattered  as  to  Infect  their  whole  na- 
tions with  irritation  and  ill  will.  They  pon- 
der the  absurdity  of  such  examples  as  this: 

A  young  man  from  Germany,  now  a  stu- 
dent at  Harvard  University,  was  left  $8,500 
under  the  WUI  of  an  American  citizen.  The 
student  was  a  mere  child  during  the  war,  and 
could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
considered  an  enemy  alien.  He  is  being  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers— ^while  OAP  holds  the  money  he  could 
use  to  pay  his  own  way. 

There  is  the  obvious  political  discrimina- 
Iton  whereby  the  vested  property  of  citizens 
in  Italy  and  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
with  which  we  were  at  war  was  promptly  re- 
turned. whUe  that  of  Japan  and  Germauy  is 
not. 

Return  of  vested  property  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  numeroiu  organizations  and  pub- 
lic-spirited leaders.  The  Methodist  Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service  has  urged  the 
step  as  evidence  of  oiu*  faith  in  our  system 
of  property  rights  and  in  observance  ot 
American  international  legal  practice. 

The  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  people  of  good  will 
to  correct  an  injustice  and  to  prove  anew  our 
faith  in  moral  principles. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  RUS- 
SELL W.  KEENEY  OP  ILLINOIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  resolution  (H.  Res.  427) 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Rtrs- 
SEU.  W.  Keenet,  a  Representative  from  the 
Stote  ot  UUnois. 
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Resolved,  niat  ft  oommlttec  of  94  Btanbcn 
of  the  HOUM  with  sneh  Memhws  of  the  Sen- 
ate ae  may  be  joined  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeraL 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Anna  of  the 
House  be  authorlaed  and  directed  to  t^^i* 
such  etepe  aa  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  aS  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Ho\ue. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cleric  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  That  aa  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjotim. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  resolution  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution,  which  I  ask  to  have 
read,  and  for  which  I  ask  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCJER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  219)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Russnx  W.  Keewtt,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased. 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Mr.  Dirksen  as  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  Representative. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Representatives  and  the 
late  former  Senator  McKellar,  of  Ten- 
nessee, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

The  motion  was  urmnimo^i^iy  agreed 
to;  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  the  ad- 
journment being  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Thursday,  January 
16. 1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  13.  1958: 

The  following-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated: 

Thomas  C.  Bfann,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

Oerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Bute. 

Homer  M.  Bylngton,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of  elasa  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya. 

Donald  R.  Heath,  of  Kaana.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career  Iflnlster. 
to  be  Ambassador  SstnMrdinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 


pensatlom  as  Envoy  Bxttaoidlnary  and  ICtai- 
Ister  Plenipotentiary  of  th^  United  States  ot 
America  to  the  Kingdom  oC  Yemen. 

Ttacnten  V.  Kalljarvl,  of  New  Han^Hhlre; 
to  be  Ambassador  Sztraar(|lnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  itates  of  Anoerlca 
to  El  SalvadOT. 

Robert  McCUntoclc,  of  Callfomla,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  (,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  tf  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon.  j 

Karl  L.  Rankin,  of  Maine,  !a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Yugoslavia.  | 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New^York.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  ti  be  Ambassador 
Sztraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  t«  the  Republic  of 
Syria.  ] 

Robert  M.  McKlnney.  of  Hew  Mexico,  to 
be  the  representative  of  tie  United  States 
<rf  America  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  In 
the  International  CooperalHon  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  ^tate. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  i  Massachusetts, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  on  the  Economic ^nd  Social  Coim- 
cil  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  of  jMaryland,  to  be 
the  represenUtlve  of  the  vnitcd  SUtes  of 
America  on  the  Executive  Baard  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  | 

Julian  B.  Baird,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Under 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasm^  fbr  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, j 

Tom  B.  Coughran.  of  Callfomla,  to  be  an 
AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the  "rfeasiuy. 

A.  Gilmore  Flues,  of  Ohio  J  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dr.  Paul  Darwin  Poote.  of  the  District  of 
Colxunbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  | 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  B.  okuoway.  United 
BUtes  Army,  to  lie  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission.  I 

Col.  John  S.  Harnett.  Cot^  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Calif  ovinia  Debris  Com- 
mission. 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 

Lawrence  Edward  Walsh,  ol  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General.     I 

W.  Wilson  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  Genetal. 

Malcohn  B.  Wllkey,  of  ^ezas.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  i 

Leonard  Page  Moore,  of  l^ew  York,  to  be 
United  SUtes  circuit  judge.  Second  Circuit. 
Edwin  M.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  United  SUtes  district  judge  for  the  mid- 
dle district  of  North  Carolina. 

William  B.  Butler,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
SUtes  Attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
TaoM  tor  a  term  of  4  yean. 

Clark  W.  Gregory,  of  14  iehlgan,  to  be 
United  SUtes  marshal  for  fhe  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan  tar  a  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  L.  McCarthy,  of  Hhode  Island,  to 
be  United  SUtes  marshal  fof  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island  for  a  term  of  4  jiears. 

Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Hllno  Is,  to  be  Deputy 
Postmaster  General. 

Royce  AUer  Hardy,  Jr..  ol  Nevada,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  th^  Interior. 

Newell  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

George  V.  Allen,  of  North  tCarollna.  to  be 
Director  of  the  United  8ta4s  Information 
Agency.  ] 

Sumner  O.  Whittier.  of  M^wflrhiuctti.  to 
be  Administrator  of  Veterai^'  Affairs. 

Arnold  R.  Jones,  of  Eanaa4  to  be  a  mem» 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Oirectora  of  the  Tennes- 


Janimry  is 


see  VaUey  Authority  for  the 
May  18. 1968.  ^ 


term  expiring 


Frank  James  W^h.j  ot  Kentucky,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  IHrectors  at  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  cpqtlrlnc  May  la,  i960 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  of  Michigaa,  to'  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insora^ioe  Oorporatloo  for  a 
term  of  6  years. 

Bernard  L.  Flanagan^  of  Vermont,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  4  years  from  M«rch  1.  1967,  and  untU 
his  successor  has  been  lappolnted  and  quali- 
fied. { 

John  Harcdd  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of ,  6  years  expiring  De- 
cember 16. 1969. 

Torn  B.  Coughran.  |of  Callfarela.  to  be 
United  SUtes  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  R4construcUon  and  De- 
velopment for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Harold  A.  Kertz.  of  tbe  District  of  Cohnn- 
bla,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  UtUltiss 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  Mb 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  tlte  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

John  A.  Hannah,  ol  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

John  S.  Battle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  m 
ber  of  the  Cconmlsslon,  on  Civil  BighU. 

Doyle  £lam  Carlton,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Conunission  on  CivU  RighU 

The  Reverend  Theodpre  M.  Hesburgfa,  of 
Indiana,  to  be  a  membir  of  the  CommisBlon 
on  ClvU  RlghU.  ]_ 

Robert  O.  Storey,  of  JTezas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

J.  Ernest  Wilklns,  of  Hllnols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  ton  Civil  Rights. 

Ilf  TH«  jlUMT 

The  foIlowlng-name4  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  tJnlted  SUtes  Code. 
section  3066  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
ImporUnce  and  respon^blllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  su 
tlon  3066,  in  rank  as  foil 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas 
016782,  United  States 
lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  Sfchaffer  Besson,  Jr, 
018602,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.  s.  Army),  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Transportation,  United  Btates  Army,  and  as 
major  general  in  the  Hegular  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes,  under  tl^e  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  isectlon  8039. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
Btates  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  Unltfcd  SUtes  Code,  seo- 
tiozis  3442  and  3447:         1 

To  be  major\generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Cliarles  Richard  Hutchison. 
016796.  United  SUtes  Atmy. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alva  ReyisU  Fitch.  OlSlia, 
United  SUtes  Army.         I 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Greene  Calloway. 
017690,  United  SUtes  Ailmy. 

Brig,  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Hoy.  0186M, 
Army  of  the  United  Stjatea  (ooloneL  U.  S. 
Army). 

'MaJ.  Gen.  George  W.  Mundy,  gMA.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assl^ed  to  positions  o* 
Importance  and  responslbiUty  designated  by 
the  President  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  806A. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Iw  THB  Asm  FoacB 

The  following-named  J  offlceri  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  tmder  the 
provisions  of  sections  83#8  and  8299,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  All  offleen  are  subject 
to  physical  examination  required  by  law. 

"Appointed  during  tb^  last  recess  of  tba 

Senate. 
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csrrAixr  TO  aiAjroB 


tlon  (a)  of  sec- 

'ohn    Han   ThipnelT, 
y,  in  the  rank  of 


Nurse  Corps 
Fallon.  Margaret  M.,  21911W. 
Krah,  Katherine  C,  21912W. 
MUler,  Mary  V..  21920W. 
Pritchard,  Winifred  M..  2 1921 W. 
JezelE.  Josephine,  2ig22W. 
Price.  Violet  I..  21923W. 
Stanton,  Clare  E.,  2I926^7. 
Bendetti.  Rose  M..  21929W. 
McNamara,  Mary  £.,  ai931W. 
Bell.  Mildred  A.,  21934W. 
Welch,  Eleanor,  2193SW. 
Miller.  Kathryn,  21937W. 
Herman,  Helen  E.,  21938W. 
Reams.  Anne  D.,  ai939W. 
Jotmson.  Esther  M.,  21940W. 
Moritz.  Elizabeth  S.,  21942W. 
Hill.  Prlscllla  C.  20908W. 
Zack.  Emily  E.,  21944W. 
Gravis,  Ullian  A.,  21946W. 
Taylor.  Esther  B.,  21948W. 
Toei,  Laura  I.,  20978W. 
Johnson.  Martha  L..  21950W. 
Alfred,  Anna  M.,  209iew. 
Vizard,  Margaret,  21951W. 
Johnson,  Katherine  E.,  20979W. 
Valentine,  Frances  J.,  21952W. 
Harrison,  Karolyna  J.,  2196SW. 
Godard.  Joyce,  21955W. 
Carmine,  Flora  O..  21967W. 
DuPont.  Aileen  A.,  21958W. 
Hilbus,  Emily  E.,  21959W. 
King.  Vera  D.,  21960W. 
Hackford,  Louise  M.,  20922W. 
Ammons.  Muriel.  21961W. 
Christy.  E.  Lynne,  21995W. 
Mattonen.  Edna  S..  21963W. 
Lamar.  Mildred  I.,  20981W. 
Conerly,  Cora  E.,  21964W. 
Murphy.  Elizatjeth  A..  21966W. 
Conners,  RIU  V.,  21047W. 
Palm.  Jamie  F..  20927W. 
Qrdway,  Evelyn  R..  21090W. 
Kegerreis,  Virginia  H.,  21049W. 
Davis.  Opal  G.,  21970W. 
Bacior,  Rosalie.  20930W. 
Meyer,  Dorothy  L..  20931W. 
McPherson,  Ruth  V..  21050W. 
Jelinek.  Agnes  C,  2093SW. 
Hebert.  Helen  P..  21052W. 
Peace.  MUdred  M..  21092W. 
Crow.  Llllie  U..  20935W. 
Remington.  Margaret  E.,  21973W. 
Gondek,  Louise  B.,  2 1 054W. 
Menge,  Etorothy  M.,  2 1974 W. 
Chupka,  Helen  A.,  21976W. 
Oooley,  Hazel  V.,  20956W. 
Bacbman,  AlberU  M.,  21028W. 
McDonald.  Marguerite  E..  21977W. 
Becker.  Josephine  M..  21978W. 
Clark,  LeoU  H..  2 1096W. 
Eissner,  Caroline  A..  21030W. 
Snyder,  Myrna  A.,  21031W. 
Steuart.  Mary  F.,  2094aw. 
Bush,  Vera  N..  21032W. 
Wyatt,  Mary  V.,  20986W. 
Webster,  Amy  R.,  21980W. 
Moyes,  Kathryn  A..  21981 W. 
Smith.  Katherine  A.,  20944W. 
Zlbell.  Mabel  M.,  21982W. 
Hiersteln.  Martha  J..  21984W. 
Blegen,  Clarice  H.,  20997W. 
Ragsdale,  LxUu  M.,  20998W. 
Brandes.  Edith,  21986W. 
BaUey.  Nellie  J.,  21986W. 
Cochran.  Eleanor  B.,  219e8W. 
Bailey,  DorU  L.,  21097W. 
Bradford,  Betsy,  20958W. 
Facuna,  Bessie,  20966A. 
Combs,  Florence  B.,  209S7W. 
Wakeland.  Mabel  L..  21990W. 
Seaman,  LxicUe  A..  21 141 W. 
Laucks.  Colatine  D.,  21O08W. 
Sovae,  Frances  A..  2H42W. 
Dennis,  Jewell,  21067W. 
Simpson.  Katherine  O..  91100W. 
Crowe.  Paula  B..  aa4«SW. 
Wendt.  Irene  M.,  210S8W. 
Welssbeck.  Helen  O..  21998W. 


McOafflgan,  Mary  R.,  a0968W. 
Grazln,  Ann  E.,  21036W. 
Grlnevlch.  Matilda  D.,  21990W. 
Ostnumn,  Gertrude  M.,  21086W. 
Egan,  Claire  P.,  30961W. 
Castieberry.  MUdred  E..  21997W. 
Szyper,  Virginia  T..  21060W. 
Chlsm,  Grace  H.,  20999W. 
Burk,  Lottie  B.,  20963W. 
Dyer,  Eleanor  K..  21102W. 
Seeklns,  Marjorle  E.,  20965W. 
Moles.  Mary  A..  21103W. 
Bespinl.  Ellen  M.,  21104W. 
Hovland,  Otella  A.,  21001W. 
Jacobs,  Florence  S.,  21105W. 
Davidson,  Gertrude  G.,  20967W. 
Nordstrom.  Norma  B.,  21002W. 
Pace,  Lora  J..  2 1063 W. 
Sanders,  Winnie  B.,  22000W. 
Wheeler,  Eva  J.,  a2002W. 
Dunsmore.  Elizabeth  M..  2il61W. 
Burke.  Menla.  20990W. 
Stein,  Charlotte  M..  22003W. 
Essex.  Angelena  I..  ailllW. 
McCloskey,  Blanche  A..  22004W. 
Taylor.  Bernlce  V.,  21H2W. 
Romanofski,  Eleanor  F.,  20991W. 
McNulty.  Margaret  J.,  20971W. 
Ott.  Esta  C.  21113W. 
Hellen,  Geraldine  E..  22007W. 
Uhlch,  OtUlia  M.,  21038W. 
Powell,  Oussle  L.,  22010W. 
Spisak.  Mary  P..  21067W. 
Stephens,  Ruth  E.,  21006W. 
Katich.  Mildred  C,  21116W. 
Moran,  Esther  J..  21117W. 
Carle,  Martha,  21145W. 
WUey.  Irene,  23577W. 
Bosshard.  Ann.  21070W. 
McOiimis,  Madeline  B.,  22012W. 
Gunning,  Edith  J.,  22014W. 
Bernick,  Eleanor  E.,  22018W. 
Gratiam,  Viola,  22019W. 
Bean,  Catherine  B..  21119W. 
Fomora,  Josephine  E..  22020W. 
Vandiver,  Blary  E.,  2202 IW. 
Chrlstlson,  Dorothy  J.,  22022W. 
Hodgson.  Maralee  R.,  21120W. 
Flynn.  Margaret  C,  21iaiW. 
Britton.  Bernlce  E..  22023W. 
Kruger,  Ruth  A.,  21122W. 
Hays,  Helen  M..  21009W. 
Lang.  Mildred  D.,  21 148 W. 
RydzewBkl,  Helen  A..  21171W. 
Hovatter.  Velma  A.,  21042W. 
Cook,  Ruby.  21010W. 
Lewis,  Helen  B.,  22027W. 
Erdmann.  Marjorie  B.,  21162W. 
Miller,  Isabelle  A.,  22029 W. 
Maher.  AUce  Z.,  22035W. 
Chandler,  EtU.  22034W. 
Albert,  Janice  A..  22037W. 
Ragin,  Alice  M..  22039W. 
Blount.  Janice  M..  22040W. 
Mooneyham.  Dorothy  E.,  21 149W. 
Sopi>a.  Eleanore  M.,  21125W. 
Arrlngton,  Agnes  M.,  25743W. 
Beasley,  Eloise  D..  21076W. 
Jones.  Inez  L.,  21164W. 
Gregg.  Anne  M.,  22043W. 
Fahrenkopf,  Bemadette  K.,  35761W. 
Davidson.  Emma  M.,  25762W. 
Deegan.  Florence  I.,  21014W. 
SUudt,  Valeska  B.,  21161W. 
Miller,  Idabelle.  22044W. 
Beakes.  Marjorle  E.,  22045W. 
Sutton,  Mary  L.,  ail28W. 
Spohn,  Edith  E.,  21080W. 
Leeper.  Marion  E..  23048W. 
Webb,  Bertha  E.,  210eiW. 
Oersoma,  Vivian  M.,  21082W. 
Visnovsky,  Helen  M.,  21043W. 
Clgagna,  Valarle  P.,  21083W. 
Schadt.  Soplila  M..  21180W. 
Carson,  Barbara  H.,  22063W. 
Enigh.  Ona  M.,  22054W. 
Hoefly.  Ethel  A.,  23066W. 
Loyd,  Eddie  R.,  21 181 W. 
Anton,  JuUet  M.  D.,  a305«W. 
Waiters,  Alice  M.,  ai084W. 
Russell,  Georgeann  E.,  ailSSW. 
Vsetula.  Josephine  M..  21177W. 


O'Nem,  Mary  C,  aiOlTW. 
Merritt.  OUve  J.  B.,  ail33W. 
Falkenhagen,  Irene  C,  2a063W. 
Coate,  Ada  L.,  21403W. 
Shefuo.  Rose  M..  22065W. 
CDonnell.  Regina  C.  210igw. 

SaCOND  laSUTKNAMT  TO  mtST  UXUTBMAMT 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

Bums,  Samuel  T.,  3d,  3 1477 A. 
Brown.  Larry  H.,  31478A. 
FalletU.  Joseph  L.,  31482A. 
Mannion,  James  J..  31480A. 
Comolli,  Dennis  J.,  3 1481  A. 
Gaucher.  Robert  J.,  31483A. 
Unks,  Gordon  R.,  31479A. 
Humpiireys,  William  C,  31485A. 
Hewnlla.  Herbert  W.,  31484A. 
Kestner,  David  G..  31486A. 
MiUer,  Louis,  T  ,  S1487A. 
Gllllland,  James  B.,  S1488A. 
Cannon,  Lloyd  J.,  Jr.,  31491A. 
La  vole,  Paul  £.,  31489A. 
Sacher,  John  R.,  31490A. 
Kreiser,  Guy  W.,  31492A. 
Rentschler,  James  P.,  31494A. 
Hale.  Richard  C.  S1493A. 
RoberU.  John  C,  31496A. 
Manning.  PblUp  J.,  3 1495 A. 
Connelly,  Thomas  L.,  31497A. 
Hawkes,  James  D..  3 1498 A. 
Smith,  GUbert  D.,  3d,  31600A. 
Vivona,  Alexander  A.,  Jr..  SISOSA. 
Kreider,  Robert  J.,  31499A. 
Merritt.  John.  31601A. 
Fernandez,  Manuel  L.,  31502A. 
Hudson.  Fred  S.,  31504A. 
Reading.  John  R.,  Jr..  81506A. 
MacKenzie.  James  S..  Jr.,  31606A. 
Debnam.  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  31607A. 
Pillman,  Theodore  R.,  Jr.,  81509A. 
Bowden,  Leonard  W.,  31510A. 
Kelly,  Fred  B..  31508A. 
Ouiling.  John  M..  31511A. 
Peters,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  31518A. 
Wotrlng.  John  T.,  31614A. 
Kimball,  Merl  D.,  Jr.,  31512A. 
Mallnverni,  Albert.  31fil6A. 
Lyon.  John  E.,  31617A. 
Haney,  John  B.,  31516A. 
Crawford,  Van  Leroy,  Jr.,  31519A. 
Baker.Jax  A.,31518A. 
Burgess,  Thomas  K..  31520A. 
Gaffney.  John  T..  31521A. 
McAlUter.  Walter  E.,  31522A. 
Dahlfors.  Theodore  E.,  31528A. 
Owens,  Roger  L..  31525A. 
Johnson,  Robert  D.,  3 1824A. 
Fauser,  Rodney  H..  31527A. 
Mandeville.  Dean  K.,  S15a6A. 
Patten,  Orln  C,  31528A. 
Weaver,  Ralph  W.,  Jr..  S1529A. 
Goldstein,  Richard  S.,  81533A. 
Muslck.  Victor  H..  31635A. 
Fanning.  Francis  R..  31532A. 
Noone,  Richard  F.,  31530A. 
Hunter.  Harold  M.,  31534A. 
Puchs.  Donald  L.,  81581A. 
Marlowe,  William  R..  Jr.,  31536A. 
Cottrell,  Samuel  S..  31537A. 
Snyder,  Joel  J..  31638A. 
GiUespie.  Charley  P..  31640A. 
Bloodworth,  James  O.,  3d,  3154LA* 
TTachte,  Byron  W.,  81548A. 
Arias,  Vincent.  Jr.,  81M8A. 
Lewis.  Frank  W.,  Jr..  31547A. 
Raymer,  Lester  C,  81639A. 
Merkel,  Richard  E. .  8 1 644A. 
Burke,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  31646A. 
Timmons,  Lloyd  8..  Jr.,  81645A. 
Baylor,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr..  816424. 
Griffiths,  John  D.,  81849A. 
Oerrow,  Irv  R.,  SluaA. 
Shepherd,  Thomas  O.,  81557A. 
Stewart,  Francis  E.,  81568A. 
BoUes.  Richard  B.,  81661A. 
Lundqulst,  David  A.,  81600A. 
Vandenack,  Thomas  R.,  81M1A. 
Dalton,  RiisseU  A.,  81808A. 
Eisele,  Ronald  C,  81550A. 
etubbs.  John  P.,  81MeA. 
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Burrls,  John  W^  91609A. 
Barrett,  John  L.,  Jr^  SISSOA. 
CaudeU,  OoH«b  S..  Jr.,  S1564A. 
Heine,  Theodore  C.  Jtr..  nteOA. 
Bevison.  Jack  R^  tlMSA. 
Rles.  John  C,  *>.,  S1M4A. 
Bratcher,  Wayne  R,  81666A. 
Windrath.  Donald  C,  31570A. 
Minett.  Cyril  W..  31567A. 
Plshvanov,  Ntcholaa  A.,  81568A. 
Pearls.  Samuel  P.,  4th.  SlSeOA. 
Watson,  PaiU  W.,  Jr.,  31589A. 
HorreU.  Reginald  8.,  31594A. 
Main.  Lee  E..  31581A. 

Richardson.  Jerre  B.,  SISSTA. 
Schwartz.  James  R.,  31596A. 

Purdy.  Wimam  8..  Jr.,  3 1598 A. 
Geralds.  Robert  A.,  315T7A. 

Wright,  Gordon  L..  31590A. 

Pfelffer,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  31585A. 

Sullivan.  Floyd  A..  31  MSA. 

Porster,  Richard  A.,  3I578A. 

Colbath,  Thomas  K..  31574A. 

Brown,  Curtlss  B.,  31572A. 

Randall,  Robert  B.,  8I680A. 

Moraveck.  George  P.,  3I584A. 

Keith.  Robert  S.,  31580A. 

Camacho,  Raymond,  81691A. 

Button.  HaroM  8..  31579A. 

Medley,  James  T.,  31583A. 

Riggert.  Melvln  B..  315e2A. 

Woodrlng.  Joe  L..  31689A. 

Camp,  William  A.,  31573A. 

Hutchinson.  Donald  H.,  31578A. 

Rutlirauff,  Donald  W.,  31595A. 

Dorsett,  Ralph,  81575A. 

McKenzie,  Jlmmle  A.,  31582A. 

Aim,  David  C.  31571A. 

Hazelwood.  Donald  J..  81605A. 

Younts,  James  R.,  31600A. 

Tyler.  Joseph  R..  31598A. 

Rardln.  Theodore  A..  3ie07A. 

Schweitzer.  James  A..  31599A. 

Geer.  George  M..  S1604A. 

Smith,  William  D.,  81603A. 

Winters,  Richard  A..  8ie09A. 

Roblson,  Darwin  L.,  81608A. 

Dietrich.  Clay,  Jr.,  81602A. 

McGael.  Donal  P.  L..  810O1A. 

Krause.  Albert  S.,  Jr..  31697A. 

Bills,  Walter  B.,  SldlSA. 

Derridlnger.  Richard  K..  81618A. 

Burnett,  Chester  B.,  31610A. 

Thompson,  Richard  M.,  8ie08A. 

Myers,  Allen  L.,  Jr.,  SieiSA. 

Manfredl.  Harold  D.,  31611A. 

Bonadies,  Alphonae  O.,  81614A. 
Hutchinson,  William  C,  81618A. 
Light,  Paul  E..  8iei7A. 
moan,  George  H.,  81618A. 
Vlckrey,  Luster  A„  Jr..  S1620A. 
McLeod,  Gordon  B.,  816I9A. 
Hansen.  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  Sie38A. 
Purves,  Dean  L.,  81031A. 
Carr,  William  H.,  81633A. 
Hull,  George  O..  81824A. 
Gardner,  Melvln  8.,  81635A. 
Popovlch,  Michael  T.,  38979A. 
Alavarez,  Ariel,  31836A. 
Chapel,  Kieran  O.,  8iea7A. 
Hill,  Ernest  C.  Jr.,  SieSSA. 
Drawbaugh,  Bohert  E.,  31629A. 
Boden.  Warren  W.,  31633A. 
Chappell,  Richard  O.,  8168aA. 
Winters,  Edgar  J..  81684A. 
Handcock,  Robert  B.,  31630A. 
Justeson,  George  R.,  31681A. 
Boulware,  Robert  H.,  81839A. 
Hargreaves,  John  J.,  3I636A. 
Bhaeffer,  John  B.,  Sie40A. 
Wilson,  Glen  H.,  81041A. 
Leln,  Larry  L.,  31688A. 
Glen,  Dwlght  P.,  316S7A. 
Jemlson,  Jamie  L.,  81836A. 
Propet.  Robert  W..  S1042A. 
Trudell,  Ronald  D.,  Sie43A. 
Mahoney.  George  P..  31644A. 
Kustelskl,  Thomas  A.,  3164AA. 
Johnson,  William  D.,  31648A. 
Damon.  Edward  R.,  81645A. 
Cooney.  Charles  T.,  Jr..  31649A. 
Newcombe.  Charles  B..  3ia53A. 
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Bchoolfleld,  Seott  U.,  91  ^04. 

Welch,  John  P.,  3 1661  A. 
Short,  DonaM  L.,  81800A. 
Klnkel,  Charles  H..  SiasA  L 
Smith,  Melvln  R.,  81660A. 
Paxson,  Norman  T.,  810S4  K. 
Harpster,  Milton  H.,  31^'  A. 
Dlllard,  James  R..  31602A 
Hagood,  LlndeU  M.,  31860,  i. 
Graham,  Gary  O.,  3ie66A. 
Roiisseau,  Robert  O.,  3I88|lA. 
Billion,  William  E.,  31663i  . 
Hosman,  Stuart  B..  31063^  . 
Thornton.  William  L.,  810  (4A. 
Reed,  Lester  W.,  Jr..  31666  L 
Tid well ,  Marion  P. ,  3 1 865/  . 
Barnes,  Edward  O..  3ie08i  . 
Wootton,  Wayne  P..  31873  L 
Pyatt,  Robert  C,  3ie7lA. 
Kelly,  Vernon  B.,  Jr.,  31681  A. 
Green,  Warren  G..  3ie70A. 
Cox.  GeneA.,  31667A. 
Smith.  Roger  M..  31672A. 
Thomas,  Charles  D.,  Jr..  SB975A. 
Nasypany,  Raymond.  SieTllA. 
McCartney.  Robert  R.,  316+8A. 
Murphy,  Stuart  T.,  3 1677 A, 
Birmingham.  John  M.,  31ff79A, 
Burt,  David  N,  31678A. 
McCollam.  George  W..  3164'A. 
Carlton,  William  M.,  Jr.,  3K82A. 
Alexander.  David  M..  SiesiA. 
Stanford ,  Jesse  E..  3 1 685 Aj 
Smith,  Robert  A..  31686A. 
Palisch,  Herbert  T..  31683i  , 
Bush,  George  H.,  3I684A. 
McNeil,  Dale  E.,  31687A. 
Harz,  Donald  K.,  31688A. 
Blersack,  Elmer  R.,  31689A 
Coulter,  Herschel  E..  Jr..  3!  690A. 
Odland,  Robert  B.,  3169IaJ 
Davis,  Jerry  G.,  3169eA. 
Egbertson,  Charles  B..  317]  2A. 
McGulre.  Richard  L..  3169  2A. 
Thompson,  William  D.,  31(  98A. 
Mulch,  LeEoy,  R,  31714A. 
Burpee,  Richard  A.,  31704i  . 
Voelker,  Robert  G..  317C6Ar 
Orange,  John  T.,  ai707A. 
Belcher,  John  T.,  31695A. 
KeUey,  Robert  L..  31708A. 
Barlow,  Wesley  J.,  31701A. 
Schwartz,  Harold.  3I6e3A. 
Sargologos,  Nicholas,  Jr..  3t71ftA. 
Arata.  Paul  P.,  3d,  31694A.  f 
Smith,  Thomas  D.,  3d,  817(BA. 
Cobb,  Kenny  D.,  31703A. 
Bayless,  Thomas  H..  ai70aj  . 
Steen,  Joe  R.,  31710A. 
Swanson,  James  O.,  81711/  . 
Bowen,  Kenneth  B.,  81690i  . 
Hanlng,  James  R..  ai718A. 
Fletcher,  Carl  C,  Jr.,  31706,  L 
GUllland,  Jack  B.,  Jr,  8169'  A. 
Hoover,  Richard  L.,  317G0A 
Robson,  Donald  E..  31716A. 
Harrison.  Gerald  D.,  31717i  . 
Linton,  John  D.,  Jr..  81718^  . 
Perren,  Gerald  J..31726A. 
Mellott,  Lester  R,  Jr..  317a  A. 
StoU,  Harry  J,  ai7a8A. 
Ingram,  Ralph  W.,  S1722A. 
Lennon,  William  E.,  Jr.,  81'923A. 
Bird.  DeVaughn.  ai7aOA. 
Clarke.  James  B..  31721A.    I 
Allen.  David  H..  31719A.       I 
McCright.  Gerald  D.,  317244. 
Sprlngston,  Theodore.  Jr..  |1727A. 
Halle,  AUen  C,  317aiA.        1 
Peterson.  Kenneth  L..  SlTSflA. 
Strain,  Robert  B.,  31730A.    1 
Tlmpko,  Charles  M,  Jr,  31'B2A. 
Bryce,  Thomas  C,  31733A. 
Reed,  Guy  A.,  Jr..  31734A. 
Secantl,  Richard  M..  81735,  L 
Saunders,  WilUam  W..  3173  5A. 
Walker,  Stuart  D..  ai737A.   { 
Whitehouse,  Larry  V.,  ai73«U. 
Champlin,  Jamee  L..  31739aI 
Bartholomew.  David  B..  31741A. 
Pettyjohn,  Jimmy  C.  31743A. 
Atkinson,  Rowland  R..  Jr..  3 1746A. 


January  is 


Sherrter,  RleiHVd  J.,  B1749A. 

Anderson,  Milton  W^  ai742A. 
Jackman,  Thomas  W.,  31746A. 
Green,  Wade  L..  3174DA. 
Pekarek,  Bert  E.,  ai7ft4A. 
O  Banlon.  Glenn  A„  |l747A. 
Tilley,  Tommy  A..  31^49A. 

Note. — Dates  of  ran^  of  all  ollcers  noail> 
nated  for  promotion  ^111  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ah  Force. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  A|r  Force,  in  the  grades 
Indicated,  with  dates  lof  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secreti-y  of  the  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  df  title  n.  Public  Law 
737,  84th  Congress  (/(rmed  Forces  Regular 
Officer  Augmentation  Afct  of  1956)  : 

To  be  majora 

Hershell  L.  Abbott.  A<>4313e9. 

Albert  D.  Aberson.  Ad665268. 

Jacob  P.  Accola,  A0433143. 

John  B.  Adams,  AO110488O. 

Paul  E.  Adams,  A066q225. 

Harold  F.  Adklns,  AO492250. 

Jack  D.  Agnew,  AOS6:)708. 

Roy  M.  Ahalt,  Jr,  AOi86123. 

EUsha  G.  Akin.  Jr..  AOa95366. 

Sam  W.  Alderson.  AO907084. 

Ernest  W.  Alexander.  Jr.,  A062213T 

Theodore  M.  Alexander.  AO10356il. 

Charles  D.  Allen.  AO«fI34e. 

Charles  H.  Allen.  Jr..  A0697977. 

Charles  T.  Allen,  Jr..  i|O86e70a. 

Leroy  E.  Allen,  AO11034G2. 

Robert  W.  Allen.  A06$6861. 

Wilfred  H.  Allen.  Jr.,  40608234. 

Roy  W.  Amick,  A0679871 . 

Edwin  R.  Anders.  A06e4364. 

Leslie  E.  Andersen,  Ap79807a. 

Paul  C.  Andsraen.  A04561783. 
Bernard  I.  Anderson,  40742648. 
_  Charles  C.  Anderson.  Jr..  A066a346.        > 
Gene  C.  Anderson.  AO|2819«6. 
George  L.  Anderson.  AD410744. 
Howard  W.  Anderson,  jTr..  A0755621. 
Ingvar  E.  Anderson,  Al>7Sa973. 
John  O.  M.  Anderson,  Ko78649S. 
Norman  C.  Anderson.  AO72e730. 
Reid  J.  Anderson.  A04$&448. 
Richard  C.  Anderson.  40391Sia. 
Robert  C.  Andarson,  Ap4ei606. 
William  F.  Anderson,  4oe306St. 
Donald  P.  Andre.  AO6^10. 
Donald  R.  Angell,  A04e3811. 
Crystal  L.  Andress,  A0677968. 
Harold  D.  AngUn.  AO8D0808. 
Warren  R.  Annear.  AOin56a7. 
Harry  R.  Arculartus,  A0e65a08. 
Bertrand  J.  AreaU,  40676636. 
Edgar  R.  Armasoet,  Ad6a2»66. 
John  W.  Arnette,  A06M387. 
Edison  F.  Arnold,  AO4a6606. 
George  M.  Arnold,  Myh&l6%. 
Elwood  D.  Arp.  A07317|B8. 
WUllam  K.  Ashby,  AOaB64I0. 
Archie  B.  Ashcraft,  Jr.]  A0797648. 
Vincent  H.  Ashmore,  AP 1640186. 
Gust  Askounis.  A04ia4d4. 
Kenneth  L.  Atchley,  AO306e&6. 
John  W.  Atherton,  AO880639. 
BUly  N.  Atteberry,  A06r76ei3. 
Thomas  T.  Auberry.  Jr,.  AOB12206. 
George  E.  Austin,  AOed6855. 
William  E.  Awtrey,  Jr.,  A0433381. 
Albert  S.  Bablnec,  A< 

Charles  E.  Bach,  A< 

Felix  R.  Bailey,  A0726li 
Walter  H.  Bailey,  Jr.,  AC>728a41. 
Robert  W.  Bailie,  A075|497. 
Homer  A.  Baker,  Jr., 
Ogden  Z.  Baker,  AOl< 
Raymond  H.  Baker,  AOJU766S. 
Joseph  L.  Baldwin.  AOl97806. 
Oscar  F.  Baldwin.  Jr..  Ap730«Mw 
Robert  C.  Baldwin,  Aa|01866w 
John  M.  Bane.  Aoeaoeitr. 
Harry  V.  Bankard.  A06ill66. 
Patrick  A.  Barbatt.  A06|77219. 
Charles  N.  Barchard.  A^3i994i 
Paul  F.  Bard,  AO1581508. 


1958 

Selwyn  J.  Baxafkiot.  iOlTHH. 
Charles  A.  BazB.  A0664661. 
Buford  W.  riiitu    unwuML 
John  R.  Baraett.  A0481fi21. 
Harry  W.  Barxatt.  Aaa7T16L 
Paul  C.  Barrett.  406O470L 
John  G.  Barry.  Jb-..  A0186ee8t. 
Michael  A.  Barry.  AOISB6a6X 
John  W.  Baska.  AO46eia00. 
Edward  J.  Bartlett.  40iBa2a>. 
Robert  D.  BaskervBla.  Jr.,  AOeieSSS. 
Kennedy  I.  Bass,  AO106I€W. 
Lee  H.  Batsel,  AOamrZM. 
Warren  Baolch.  001128661 
Ralph  R.  Bayer.  AOMTSlX 
Graham  C.  Bsa^nm.  A076ie8B. 
Willard  J.  Bealian.  AOeSMW. 
Henry  E.  Beal.  Jr..  A074C34*. 
Paul  Beard.  AO«34Ma. 
Albert  R.  Beaty.  AOeOOBlO. 
Paul  S.  Beditel.  A0316671. 
Dwlght  S.  Beckluma.  <M^66rr6ii. 
WUllam  P.  T»erliain,  AO730666L 
Frank  J.  Behan.  A08ail45. 
James  E.  Beita^  A07B6166. 
Paul  P.  Belcbyk.  AO679606. 
Leonard  F.  Beldowiea.  AOl5678S4h. 
Joe  H.  Baler,  AO663S06. 
John  F.  Belew,  AO607a56. 
Walter  W.  BeB.  AO79M80. 
George  J.  Benedict.  AO5406(Nl 
Robert  B.  Beneflel.  AO620a04. 
Charles  J.  Bennett.  AOe66676. 
Eugene  J.  Benolt.  AO7&20SS. 
Henry  Dl  Bentlay.  40816676. 
Robert  I.  Benton.  AOS76866l 
Joseph  A.  Berger,  AO434060. 
Samuel  D.  Bezmaa.  AO4tt940. 
Erskine  Q.  Berry.  Jr..  AOMeeSl. 
Donald  P.  BersebeL  ininilOt. 
Darren  A.  Beaehen.  40167047. 
Aaron  Z.  Bessant.  AOM0666. 
Albert  G .  Betatte.  A079  10«6l 
Howard  E.  Bettis,  AOa6eSl«. 
McFate  E.  Beverktge.  40eaeS6». 
John  D.  Bioe,  A04aa»66. 
Robert  P.  B.  Bictacr.  Jr.. , 
Lawrence  T.  Btebunko. . 
Donald  E.  Billinga.  AO670SS6. 
Henry  T.  Blngbam.  A064fl6e7. 
Donald  D.  Btid.  40618968. 
Everett  L.  Bird,  i 
Joseph  M.  Bird.  I 
Otis  8.  BirdsaU.  > 
WUllam  J.  Birmele,  AO6«06a6. 
James  R.  Blackburn.  40486464. 
Jack  A.  Blacker.  AOTMBSft. 
Harry  B.  Blaekstaa.  %OI8nota 
Guy  N.  BUOr.  40a6iaai. 
John  H.  Blodptt.4016666n. 
Arthur  L.  Blondln.  an^nftft. 
Eugene  A.  Blue.  40666669. 
Roy  B.  Bluhm,  Jr., 
John  H.  Bli 
Herbert  O.  Boeltsr.  - 
James  H.  Bogert. , 
Nelson  L.  Bamha,  40499371. 
Henry  D.  Boohcr.  A067S61C 
Sydnor  J.  Bordem.  AOfta676T. 
James  H.  Borgans,  A06626C1. 
Prank  H.  Bouldtai.  Jr.,  4076766D. 
Winston  E.  BoutaOa.  40127617. 
Kenneth  G.  Bowea.  Jt..  i 
Charles  J.  Bowers,  A0442Sarr. 
Joseph  S.  Ibomn,  Jr., 
Kent  G.  Bowlaa.  i 
Temple  BowUag. . 
WlUiam  H.  Bownaa.  Jr., 
Fred  B.  Bown, 
KeaneOk  C.  Boyce. . 
Earl  W.  Boy*.  40689139. 
Hugh  F.  Boyd,  *..  40] 
Edwin  H.  Boycrs, 
Arthur  A. 

Edward  I.  Braddoek.  i 
Marion  E.  Braditanr.  4f07»16i9L 
Dudley  V.  Braatf .  40S66389. 
Charles  A.  Braadfc,  tft '161606 
Louis  A.  Brecknock.  AO6a*60t, 
Tracy  S.  Breed.  A0812961. 
WUllam  A.  Breace.  AO662608. 
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Louis  H.  Brelatneer.  4O760771. 
John  J.  w»iiirw»«  Jr..  ^^"HfrtPM 
James  O.  Brent.  A07S1446. 
John  E.  Bridge.  AOe666U. 
Edward  E.  Biteaemelater.  A066l'ai. 
Olfford  M.  Bricp>.  AO742067. 
E.  V.  Brlndley,  Jr..  A016»186i. 
Cecil  V.  Broadaway.  AO48a804. 
Donald  W.  Brookte,  A0736e71. 
Richard  C.  Brooklas,  AOttaeoa. 
Rex  L.  Brouillard.  AO16363&0. 
Eddie  J.  Broussard,  Jr..  A0659aS3. 
Chester  L.  Brown.  AOe69447. 
Dale  L.  Browa.  A07ai656. 
David  R.  Brown.  A067e734. 
Frederick  I.  Brown.  Jr,  A067111L, 
James  W.  Brown.  A06A4137. 
Marshall  C.  Brown.  Jr,  A0419214. 
Milton  M.  Brown.  A0741584. 
Noble  E.  Brown.  A0666977. 
George  A.  Browning  m,  A066681f. 
Arnold  C.  Brunner.  A0613466. 
Louie  K.  Brunner,  A069aa66. 
Frank  T.  Bryan,  AO660038. 
Guy  L.  Bryson,  A07a4614. 
Anton  F.  Buchert.  A0675668. 
Ralph  J.  Buck,  AO6640Sa. 
,  Robert  S.  BueUcy,  AO806a07. 
David  Buckspan.  A0669646. 
Kenneth  G.  Buglass.  AO66107Ci. 
Daniel  H.  Bull.  A064974e. 
William  C.  BuBua.  A06e2786. 
Claude  N.  Burcky.  A0417245. 
Archie  G.  Burdette.  AO66630e. 
Phillip  N.  Burgandine,  4016966991. 
Samuel  C.  Burgess.  AO60e90«. 
John  R.  Bureet.  A0691717. 
Leonard  F.  Burke.  AO8708a4. 
WUllam  H.  Burkett.  AO67a0a5. 
Charles  E.  Buraette,  AOe9a947. 
Ernest  T.  Burnett.  A07U4694. 
Rasrmond  Burna.  Jr..  A0664373. 
Robert  E.  Buacta.  AOai8591. 
Frank  8.  Buzaxd.  A06147&1. 
Frank  C.  Buzze.  40610466. 
Charles  F.  Byars.  AO4aa048. 
Jess  L.  Bynum.  A067647a. 
Milton  W.  Byrn.  AO80410a. 
Warren  M.  F.  Cablet,  A043366a. 
James  J.  Caddea.  AO807895. 
John  8.  Caldwell,  Jr..  40862362. 
Lorenzo  Caliendo,  40683063. 
William  K.  Callam.  AO606066k, 
Alfonso  Camareaa,  A0737636. 
Frederick  A.  Campbell.  Jr..  A07B4i3a. 
Warren  O.  Campbell.  40750634. 
James  L.  Cannell.  4O660740. 
Peter  O.  Canner,  40483444. 
Harry  B.  Cannon,  40700611. 
John  P.  Carah,  AO840467. 
Max  R.  Carey,  AO417004. 
Charles  P.  CarUey.  40766830. 
WUllam  P.  Carlyon.  4O790612. 
Charles  C.  Carmlrhaei,  A0746aaA. 
Reed  H.  Carney,  A066a626. 
Noel  Carpenter,  A0669246. 
Joseph  H.  Carpantler,  4043876a 
James  B.  Carraway.  AO790014. 
WUbur  C.  Carraway.  A0678774. 
Wallace  J.  Carrlagton,  A01646128>. 
George  B.  Carroil.  40754787. 
Kenneth  R.  Carson,  AO682005> 
Luther  D.  Carson.  AO757606. 
Harold  W.  Carter,  AOfi766&a. 
Jeo  J.  Casagrande.  40676086. 
James  L.  CaselU.  AO413670. 
Armando  Cascrla.  40854161. 
Edgar  P.  Cason.  AOaA6B»5. 
Edward  G.  Cassidy.  A0674177. 
Harry  L.  Castleman.  Jr..  AO56a704 
John  J.  CaulAeld.  4O3a82'30. 
Everett  L.  Cavell,  40442868. 
Charles  J.  Cesky.  AO706084. 
Ralph  F.  ChaSee.  A0669871. 
Wayne  C.  Chaiabsrs.  A06B8517. 
Gerald  S.  Chapman.  4O1686506i. 
Merlin  L.  Chardl.  407^286. 
John  R.  Chaateen.401036041. 
Paul  CheadMur.  Jr.,  AO667240. 
Henry  W.  Chcnrington.  A0806751 
Merdy  E.  Cherry,  A06ai981. 


John  K.  ChUd,  AOttliBT. 

James  CbSkOm.  A066a687. 

Steward  J.  Chlatootas.  A0674a6a. 

Summer  Cbo.  AOa91814. 

Henry  L.  Choata.  40667944. 

Richard  I.  Choata.  40676867. 

Win  ton  Christnar.  AO&36e46. 

Clayton  E.  Christy.  A06741&1. 

Anthony  J.  Ctatl.  40190617. 

Roland  H.  CipoUa.  AOU 08100. 

Edward  R.  Clark.  A0466eM. 

John  F.  Clark.  A0816588. 

Leon  R.  Clark,  AO425ie0. 

Norman  R.  Clark.  A06621ia. 

OTle  D.  Clark.  AO443606. 

Tom  S.  Clark.  AOe59082. 

Galloway  H.  Clary.  A0674222. 

Benjamin  H.  ClajrtoD,  AO679044. 

Raymond  L.  CleUea.  AO16B1064. 

Harry  W.  Clement.  A0862879. 

Francis  A.  Cloaninger.  AOei3867. 

John  P.  Clyde,  A046&348. 

MitcheU  A.  Cobeaga,  AO401871. 

Theodore  8.  Coberly,  A06a&246. 
Roy  J.  Coggin.  AO796076. 
Eldon  N.  Oolby,  AO74074a. 
Dick  T.  Cole,  AO667106. 
Alphonse  J.  Coleman,  AO60600k 
Ned  I.  Colia,  A0892436. 
George  L.  Colley,  AO<4902e. 
Buford  E.  OolliiMSS,  Jr..  AO607664. 
Rupert  P.  Collins,  A0666875. 
Sidney  E.  Coltborpe.  AO801060. 
Cornelius  J.  Comber,  A0623469. 
Dean  D.  Conard.  AO40703&. 
WllUam  R.  Concer,  AO80ia34k 
Keith  Conley,  A066a886. 
MUton  M.  Conn^l,  Jr.,  AO660e86. 
John  T.  Connelly,  AO8I4870. 
Lawrence  D.  Connolly.  A04ai656. 
MUes  A.  Connor.  A0347376. 
Jamee  F.  ConU.  AO110&35a. 
John  W.  Cook.  AO660e21. 
Raymond  K.  Cooke.  AO733880. 
Elmer  D.  Coon.  AO764072. 
Merle  M.  Oooas.  A073773a. 
Richard  N.  Cordell.  A072718a. 
William  M.  Oordcr,  AO83072a. 
Exigene  F.  CorVell.  4O3O406S. 
James  T.  Corn,  40764676. 
4ugust  D.  Corsallni.  401168910. 
Joseph  D.  Cortea.  40446820. 
Ward  E.  Cory.  40426686. 
Stanley  Cottasa.  40430870. 
Martin  B.  Cotton.  407982S8. 
James  F.  Couoh.  4O164094&. 
Lewis  B.  Courson.  40746040. 
James  A.  Coventry,  4067B616. 
Harold  F.  Covsrdale,  4O66O30O. 
Wayne  L.  Covert,  401698880. 
John  L.  Covey,  40802666. 
George  O.  Cowan,  A08168S6. 
John  L.  Cowsart,  A053514a. 
Jack  R.  Cox,  A074148a 
Ruf  us  A.  Cos,  Jr..  AO813054. 
Robert  O.  Crabtree,  A0669467. 
Charles  D.  Craig,  Jr..  AO609897. 
Robert  N.  Crain,  A0668316. 
WlUlam  M.  Crampton,  AO1600409u 
Samuel  C.  Cravens,  A043234a 
Franklin  A.  GMiwlonl.  AO427260. 
Wayne  8.  Crawford.  Jr..  AO80760a, 
James  R.  Cray.  A0683411. 
Floyd  R.  CreasBsaa.  AO45026ft. 
Jeremiah  Creedoo.  AO760788. 
David  L.  Cren^iaw.  A0666116. 
Lawrence  T.  Crepeau.  AO747210. 
Victor  J.  Crepeau.  AO5a4480. 
Thomas  J.  Crlbbs.  AO1209999. 
WUllam  C.  Cridlaad.  A0736176. 
David  8.  Crist,  40814703. 
Warney  L.  Croeby.  AO640267. 
Robert  P.  Crow.  A066&126. 
Leon  L.  Crowder,  Jr..  A0166434&. 
Robert  B.  Crowley,  AO659071. 
Olenr.  Crum,  A0813762. 


Leroy  A.  Craaa.  40667801. 
John  C.  Cummlna.  40607236. 
John  J.  Cunningham,  A0677711. 
David  C.  Currie,  AO490866. 
Deane  G.  Cuny.  AOftl8630. 
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John  K.  Curtla.  A0738863. 
Henry  R.  Ctuhman,  Jr.,  A0139851T. 
Richard  N.  Cutter,  A0738766. 
Robert  N.  Cyzmoure,  AO70014S. 
WiUlam  E.  Daggltt,  AO66011S. 
Arrld  E.  Dahlberg,  AO66O80a. 
William  L.  Dalton,  AO13089a8. 
John  P.  Daly,  Jr.,  AO809337. 
WUUam  J.  Daly,  Jr.,  AO788880. 
Charles  L.  Daniel,  A07a4714. 
Enoch  L.  Danlell.  Jr..  AO70S889. 
Jerrold  K.  Davldeon,  AOTOaiSa. 
Claude  C.  Davis,  AO74Q307. 
Nelson  J.  Davis.  AO820e80. 
Richard  W.  Davis,  AO07548a. 
Robert  J.  Davis,  AO703667. 
Woodard  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  A0747991. 
Robert  B.  Dawson,  A043ai8e. 
Joseph  D.  Day,  A0688994. 
Earl  R.  Dayton,  AO16410M. 
rrank  R.  Dean.  A068ia81. 
Hubert  N.  Dean.  A018 17377. 
Ivan  B.  Dean,  A074776A. 
John  J.  Dean,  AO7S8110. 
Ralph  H.  Dearey,  AO0M0M. 
ObMTlM  O.  Deftrtng ,  Jr.,  A01SS8797. 
Marry  9.  DeArtnent,  AOda78fla. 
Velfort  J.  DtArmond,  Jr„  AOM4S40. 
RlohMd  H.  Decker,  A07a47ei. 
JamM  V.  DtOotttr,  AOT51106. 
Btnjftmtn  F.  DcHftftn,  AO«9«99f. 
John  1.  DwUp,  AO667960. 
Keetor  J,  DeLeo,  AO7BflS0S. 
Anthony  M,  DelOiorno.  AOM66M. 
Anthony  S.  Dtllamonloo,  AO9048609. 
OlAudfl  A.  DtLortnio,  A0878728. 
JoMph  R.  Dcluea,  A06e7877. 
Charlse  W.  Denning,  AOS8ia41. 
Velpeau  O.  Denton.  A088e63a. 
Frederick  A.  DeFalma.  AC>866a9e. 
Joseph  J.  DeRMd,  AO00a043. 
louis  J.  DeSandro,  A0433484. 
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John  Repola,  AO685840. 
Stanley  S.  Resnlck,  AO726017. 
Robert  L.  Reusche,  A0757279. 
Daniel  Reuther.  Jr..  A0582299. 
Kenneth  J.  Revolr.  A0793442. 
James  W.  Reynolds.  AO680713. 
WUliam  L.  Reynolds.  A0442573. 
Franklin  G.  Rhoades,  AO676650. 
Winston  P.  Rice,  A0671769. 
David  A.  Rich,  AO790291. 
Jack  Richardson,  A0686666. 
WlUiam  Richardson.  A01576557. 
James  D.  Rlgley.  Jr.,  A0811441. 

Harold  D.  Rlgney,  A0796195. 

Robert  B.  Riley.  A0431159. 
Edward  H.  Rlsher.  A0815556. 

RobUl  W.  Roberts.  A0661236. 

Hugh  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  A0678329. 

Oliver  V.  Roblchaud.  A0791336. 

Charles  C.  Robinson.  AOl 636549. 

Fellle  F.  Robinson.  A0429853. 

James  D.  Robinson,  A0798581. 

Michael  F.  Robinson,  A0668532. 

Richard  S.  Robinson,  AOl 01 0531. 

Stanley  E.  Rodby,  A01634269. 

Alexander  G.  Rodriguez.  AO434005. 

Richard  O.  Roeder,  AO650012. 

Donald  K.  Rogers.  A0442571. 

EUard  T.  Rogers.  A0566565. 

John  H.  Rogers,  A0763741. 

Max  W.  Rogers,  A0412972. 

John  F.  Rohloff,  AO583502. 

Robert  S.  Rohrkaste,  A0692825. 

Albert  O.  Rondel,  AO735820. 

Gerard  W.  Rooney.  AO750694. 

Denis  R.  Rose.  A0666355. 

Edward  M.  Rosentreter.  A0564171. 

Marcello  J.  Rossano.  AO1031019. 

Harry  L.  Rothman,  AO705052. 

Albert  P.  Rotola.  AO1580253. 

Charles  W.  Roush,  AO390150. 

Samuel  W.  Routch,  A0764468. 

Morris  Rozner,  AO804881. 

Edward  M.  Rublch,  AO683067. 

Gerald  D.  Runyard.  AO753033. 

Demetrius  H.  Russell.  A0874442. 

Irving  J.  RusseU.  A0875233. 

Walter  J.  RusseU.  Jr.,  A0744636. 

Charles  W.  Ryan,  A0672443. 

John  A.  Ryan.  Jr..  AO1851380. 

Joseph  A.  Ryan.  A0424166. 

WiUlam  A.  Ryan.  Jr..  A0812665. 
Karol  P.  Rybos,  A0745188. 
Joseph  F.  Sage,  A0746617. 
George  D.  Samson,  A0795833. 
John  A.  Sanda,  AO802191. 
Victor  L.  Bandacz.  A0758634. 
Howard  A.  Sandberg.  A0693951. 
Dwalne  A.  Sandborn.  AO815770. 
Frank  R.  Sander,  AO807059. 
Ardeene  E.  Sanders,  A0428855. 
James  O.  Sanders,  A0513518. 
Max  Sansing,  AO420071. 
Richard  A.  Sansing,  A0431538. 
Virgal  E.  Sansing,  A0686773. 
Kenneth  J.  Sarchet,  AO74202i. 


Jack  S.  Sargent.  AO74T900. 
Gerard  A.  Sartorl,  A0583354. 
George  W.  Satterfleld.  Jr..  AOfl73812. 
Dean  H.  Satterlee.  A01699492. 
Hugh  H.  Saum,  Jr..  AO348901. 
John  P.  Saunders,  Jr.,  AO2035902. 
Dale  E.  Savldge,  AO757041. 
Robert  E.  Saxon,  A0739513. 
Stanley  Q.  Schamber,  A0352917. 
Stanley  R.  Scarborough,  A03427ia. 
Calvin  D.  Schaplra.  AO680088. 
Byron  L.  Schatzley.  A0741314. 
Robert  P.  Schlrmer.  A0888637. 
Samuel  C.  SchUtzkiis,  A0728113. 
Ralph  F.  Schmidt,  A0424551. 
Hugh  L.  Schmltt.  AO701417. 
Daniel  L.  Schmucker,  A0798894. 
Ralph  H.  Schneck,  A0726832. 
Jack  J.  Schneider,  AO669509. 
Charles  T.  Schoolfield.  AO791509. 
George  G.  Schutt.  Jr..  AO703525. 
Frank  P.  Scott.  AOe02192. 
James  L.  Scott.  A0813788. 
Robert  G.  Scott.  AO667000. 
Thomas  H.  Scott,  A0687639. 
J.  Keith  Scrlvner,  A0429983. 
Raymond  J.  Sealy,  A0665127. 
MerrlU  H.  Seaman.  A01644762. 
Ralph  A.  Secor,  A0745954. 
Alfred  Segal,  A0789819. 
WiUlam  F.  Selth,  A0798592. 
Edwin  A.  SeiU.  A0529649. 
James  B.  Selkregg.  A0735825. 
Rupert  L.  Selman,  A0421651. 
Joseph  J.  Semanek,  AO437803. 
David  V.  Severen.  AO743107. 

George  W.  Shackelford,  A0379479. 

Earl  A.  Shaefer.  A0442566. 

Frank  H.  Shepard.  A01592596. 

Arthur  C.  Shepherd,  AO671700. 

Brooks  L.  Sheppard,  AO650265. 

Ira  H.  Shlck,  A0813597. 

Howard  G.  Shldal,  A0427773. 

Alex  Showalter.  AO705823. 

Herbert  C.  Showers.  A0813792. 

Leroy  T.  Shuler.  AO796037. 

Seymour  Shwlller,  A0856814. 

John  H.  Sidenberg,  A01285128. 

Keith  P.  Slegfreld,  AO1703783. 

Thomas  Slme.  Jr.,  AO413340. 

Keith  E.  Sims,  A0732386. 

Thomas  J.  Sims,  A0755767. 

John  W.  Singleton,  AO431170. 

Arnold  Slpes.  A0799265. 

Jack  H.  Sisson.  AO738040. 

Joseph  L.  Skeldon,  AO406037. 

George  B.  Skinner.  A0431343. 

Otis  O.  Skubal,  AO803111. 

Hugh  C.  Slater,  A0737281. 

Charles  W.  Slaughter,  A0436542. 

Clark  S.  Smith,  AO670322. 

Douglas  T.  Smith,  AO559407. 

Francis  H.  Smith.  A0419333. 

Garland  J.  Smith.  A0424143. 

James  A.  Smith.  A0564324. 

Justus  W.  Smith,  AO860634. 

Larkln  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  A0664835. 

Norman  H.  Smith.  A0791346. 

Oscar  L.  Smith.  AO690730. 

Russell  L.  Smith.  A0378882. 

Walter  A.  Smith.  Jr.,  AO401249. 

William  L.  Smith,  A0682914. 

Michael  Smolen.  AOei7119. 
Joseph  B.  Smolensk!,  AO683160. 
James  W.  Snead,  A0674528. 
Allen  W.  Snook.  AO433920. 
WaUace  S.  Snyder.  AO573430. 
Robert  W.  Soderberg.  AO394709. 
Harold  W.  Sohrwelde,  AO680530. 
Willie  H.  Sonntag.  A0725369. 
Prank  H.  Spain.  AO790184. 
John  S.  Sparks.  Jr.,  A0438547 
Worth  M.  Speed,  A0691419. 
Arthur  E.  Speer,  AO662308. 
Harry  fi.  Spence,  AO328020. 
Ross  E.  Spencie.  AO801786. 
Cbarles  A.  Splesse,  A0689392. 
Malcolm  C.  Sponenbergh.  AO43086S. 
Albert  B.  Sporer,  Jr.,  A0796446. 
Carl  B.  Stackhouse.  A0733483. 
Jobn  H.  Statts.  A07923ai. 
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CecU  V.  Steed,  A05a495t. 
James  L.  Steele.  AOe4ai43. 
Elnar  H.  Steelnaek,  Jr^  A0132a5M. 
George  J.  Stelger,  AOT49848. 
Paul  W.  Stephens.  AO066a02. 
Robert  D.  Stephens,  AOl  1016T7. 
Roger  J.  Sterr,  AOff77fl08. 
Charles  J.  Stevens,  AO409907. 
Corbln  D.  Stevens,  AO790101. 
Joel  C.  Stevenson,  AO764940. 
James  P.  Stewart,  A037894a. 
WUUam  L.  Still,  AO856160. 
Leonard  Stockus.  AO1545059. 
Arthur  C.  Stone.  Jr.,  A0418181. 
Stephen  A.  Stone.  Jr..  AO427290. 
Charles  W.  Stoner,  AO15S0932. 
Thad  S.  Strange,  A0335464. 
Robert  M.  Strickland.  AOe07074. 
Olassell  S.  Stringfellow.  Jr.,  A0416361. 
Robert  C.  Stroot,  A01634377. 
Cornelius  D.  Sullivan,  A064928S. 
James  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  AOTeSTTS. 
John  H.  Sullivan.  Jr..  A074S214. 
ArneU  R.  Suit.  Jr.,  AOe61122. 
Clifford  C.  Sinnmers,  AO390187. 
John  C.  Summers.  AO438091. 
victor  P.  Summers,  AO805296. 
Robert  J.  Sunde,  AO799091. 
Everett  C.  Sunderman,  AO725550. 
Eugene  L.  Surowlec.  A0694272. 
Frederic  C.  Swan.  8r.,  A0581285. 
Robert  B.  Swedberg,  AO740305. 
Daniel  J.  Sweeney,  AO420809. 
David  M.  Sweeney,  AO80e938. 
James  B.  Swlndal.  A0668158. 
Jerome  M.  Swope,  A01589532. 
Prank  V.  Sylvester,  AO799093. 
Adrlen  A.  O.  Talbot,  AO791160. 
Clark  A.  Tate.  AO431065. 
Carl  E.  Taylor.  A0421783. 
CecU  P.  Taylor,  Jr.,  A07949d3. 
John  P.  Taylor.  A0431571. 
Robert  L.  Taylor.  A0541836. 
Ralph  K.  Terry.  A0817786. 
Vernon  P.  Terry.  Jr.,  A0584148. 
Allen  Thomas,  AO672710. 
Harold  P.  G.  H.  Thomas,  A0573571. 
WUllam  W.  Thomas,  AO494790. 
B.  M.  Thompson,  AO566©07. 
Dick  W.  Thompson.  Jr.,  A0431315. 
John  C.  Thompson.  A0737e71. 
Robert  L.  Thompson,  A0428528. 
William  R.  Thorstenson,  A0764832. 
Richard  R.  Thuma,  Jr.,  AO1107180. 
Eugene  Tiddy.  AO803496. 
Samuel  A.  Tldwell.  Jr.,  AO726604. 
Frank  R.  TlHer.  Jr..  A0674818. 
Bascom  E.  Tillctson,  Jr.,  A0668369. 
William  F.  Tllson  m,  A0739132. 
George  R.  Tips.  A0579475. 
Clyde  B.  Tlroux,  AOe88878. 
Normand  H.  Traverse,  A0755459. 
Duane  C.  Treeman,  A04163e2. 
Frederick  J.  Trenck,  AO671620. 
Stephen  J.  Trpclc,  A0755131. 
Carvil  A.  Trudeau,  AOe070e2. 
Charles  H.  Trueblood,  A0579499. 
Carlyle  L.  Truesdell.  AO410617. 
August  P.  Truffer,  AO576530. 
Hugh  O.  Tucker,  AO805366. 
Houston  N.  Tuel,  AOS33842. 
Shale  L.  Tulln.  AO1037758. 
Levin  P.  Tull,  A0573622. 
Noel  E.  Turner,  AO725010. 
Walter  C.  Tumler,  AO808773. 
Edward  P.  Tymlnskl,  A04 13052. 
Elmer  N.  TyndaU,  AOe76177. 
Eugene  P.  Tyree,  A0157(S754. 
Arnold  C.  Ulrlksen.  A067e834. 
P.  E.  Umphress,  Jr..  A0751856. 
George  Ureke.  AO80«751. 
Charles  E.  Van  Bibber,  A06e7878. 
Wllmer  A.  Van  Blaricum,  A0812512. 
Robert  C.  Van  Buskirk.  A01845531. 
Chester  L.  Van  Etten,  A066S44a. 
Jack  P.  Van  Tuil,  A055942S. 
John  W.  Vaughan.  Jr.,  AO738508. 
Richard  E.  Vaughn.  AOe95993. 
Clarence  P.  Veatch,  AO705644. 
Salvatore  J.  Venezlano.  A0432849. 
Ciu^is  P.  Vester,  Jr.,  AO750487. 


Edward  J.  Vilehek,  AO700828. 
Dean  A.  Voight,  A056226e. 
Robert  O.  Voight,  A0737678. 
Earl  W.  Von  Kaenel,  AOM712a. 
Valley  J.  Voyles.  A0819354. 
Joseph  H.  Wack,  A086d85a. 
William  W.  Wacker,  AO407180. 
Walter  B.  Waclawskl,  AO6e760S. 
Merle  A.  Wagaman,  AOl  105344. 
Sylvester  J.  Wagasky,  A01643417. 
James  Wagner,  A0746526. 
Herbert  Waldman,  AO396205. 
Jackson  S.  Wallace,  A0428887. 
Ralph  G.  Wallace.  A0726881. 
James  J.  Walsh,  A0755472. 
Donald  W.  Wanty,  AO564560. 
Harry  B.  Ward,  A0764131. 
John  W.  Ward,  Jr..  AO7306T9.     ^ 
Keith  L.  Warner.  A0392534. 
Arthur  L.  Warren.  Jr.,  AO866180. 
Keith^j.  Warren,  A0677361. 
John  H.  Washington.  AO425230. 
Glen  L.  Waters.  A0672728. 
Doyce  L.  Watklns,  A0759127. 
James  A.  Watson.  AO1552204. 
Warren  K.  Watson.  A0364332. 
Arthiir  M.  Watts.  AO664096. 
Bernard  W.  Watts.  A0765424. 
Robert  H.  Wayland.  Jr..  A0564578. 
Prank  L.  Weatherbee,  A0432152. 
Ernest  L.  Webb,  Jr..  A0559429. 
Louis  A.  Webber,  A0541197. 
Charles  G.  Weber.  AO803H5. 
John  A.  Weeks,  Jr..  AO742805. 
Albert  C.  Weldenbiisch.  AO702093. 
Leonard  N.  Weigner.  AO800979. 
Francis  H.  Welland.  AOl 550526. 
James  H.  Welner.  A0346637, 
Richard  A.  Weir,  AOSllieo. 
Eugene  E.  Welch,  AO2044667. 
Robert  G.  Welch,  AO798710. 
John  H.  Wells.  Jr..  A0579625, 
Robert  L.  Wells.  AO1578025. 
Thomas  G.  A.  Welsh.  A0737684. 
Eugene  C.  Wernette.  AO533309. 
James  P.  West.  AOl 634456. 
Uoyd  A.  West,  A0128595. 
Robert  W.  West,  AO567059. 
Charles  E.  Westbrook.  AO433820. 
Erla  O.  Westbrook,  A0429199. 
Robert  8.  Whaley.  AO431075. 
Glenn  M.  Wheeler.  AO1573980. 
Ray  W.  Whipple.  A08e3683. 
Edwin  J.  White,  Jr.,  A0735941. 
Jon  E.  White,  AO436024. 
Richard  J.  White.  A0397593. 
Ross  D.  White,  A0692589. 
Robert  S.  Whitehead  HI,  AO664708. 
Francis  G.  WhoUey,  AO814470. 
Vernon  E.  Wickman,  AO660602. 
Charles  R.  Wilcox,  A01636824. 
Carol  E.  Wlldman,  A0671721, 
Jesse  H.  WUdt.  A01575273. 
Edward  R.  Wiley,  AOe77021. 
James  P.  Wiley.  AO434190. 
Henry  M.  Wilkerson.  A072695S. 
Joe  T.  WUkerson,  AOH72719. 
Linus  A.  Wllklns.  A0579659. 
Jimmy  E.  Wilkinson,  A075914a. 
Herman  B.  WlUe,  AO&83612. 
Earl  T.  WUliams.  AO514220. 
George  M.  Williams,  AO881071. 
James  P.  Williams,  A01699342. 
Thomas  J.  Williams,  AO691200. 
Arthur  Williamson.  A0742544. 
Louis  O.  Williamson,  AO8ie021. 
Houser  C.  Wilson,  A0427783. 
James  B.  Wilson,  A0797944. 
James  R.  Wilson,  A0428431. 
Lee  V.  Wilson,  A0753576. 
Raymond  E.  Wilson,  AO1036803. 
Jackson  L.  Winchester,  AO749409. 
Daniel  C.  Wines,  Jr.,  A0732794. 
Ambrose  J.  Winter,  A01574568. 
Joe  E.  Wisdom,  AO509338. 
John  W.  Wise,  A0733391. 
Edwin  8.  Wittbrodt.  A0157418a. 
Augtist  L.  Woeltz,  AOee5487. 
William  Wolfendon,  AOe«10«0. 
Herman  C.  Wood.  AO2038395. 
John  B.  Wood,  Jr.,  A0814477. 
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Theodore  S.  Wood,  A06858T8. 
George  K.  Woods,  A01321979. 
Edgar  P.  Woodward,  Jr..  AO7916p0. 
Valln  R.  Woodward,  AO418080. 
Ray  E.  Woolridge,  A068a619. 
Virgil  Woolum,  A0573824. 
William  H.  Worley.  AOS1674S. 
Rowland  H.  WorreU,  Jr.,  AO40ia88. 
Joseph  A.  Worthington,  A07a5S|64. 
John  P.  Wright,  AO6S9086. 
Roy  P.  Wright.  A057S83 1 . 
Robert  J.  YentB.  A053«>48. 
Banta  M.  York,  A0793971. 
John  C.  York,  A056715S. 
Arthur  Yorra,  AO&81372. 
Harry  H.  Young.  Jr.,  A0854539. 
Joseph  J.  Young,  AO726101. 
Kenneth  A.  Young,  A0662218. 
Pete  H.  Young,  Jr.,  A0756786. 
William  A.  Young.  A0814481. 
Joe  Zager.  Jr..  AO790200. 
Adam  P.  Zalonka.  AO4a3044. 
Joseph  L.  Zeller.  AO421790. 
Bert  R.  Zerr.  AO810098. 
Adolph  E.  Zlmmer.  AO408888. 
John  A.  Zlmmennann,  AO0O74^. 

To  be  captains 

Edgar  L.  Abbott.  A0562666. 
Fred  Abbott,  Jr,  AO674091. 
John  K.  Abbott,  AO2078159. 
John  R.  Abbott,  AO881084. 
William  H.  Abbott,  AO929760. 
Dunstan  Abel.  AO728150. 
John  J.  Abele,  AOe25526. 
George  E.  Abernathy,  A0421939  , 
Edward  G.  Abersold,  AO702737. 
Warren  Q.  Abolt.  AO699605. 
Edvards  Abrams,  Jr.,  A084265S 
Harold  R.  Abrams.  AO708238. 
Emanuel  M.  Abramson.  AO1640tlS7 
Charles  N.  Acheson,  A0579786. 
Jack  E.  Acker.  AO2064497. 
William  J.  Acker.  AO205991T. 
Ralph  S.  Ackerty.  AO1846540. 
Donald  G.  Ackerman.  AO1640149- 
Benny  E.  Acock.  AO590532. 
Onorio  Acquaviva.  AO2024528. 
Donald  A.  Adair.  A0714588. 
Toby  W.  Adair,  Jr..  AO90936ia. 
Donald  A.  Adam.  AO1909543. 
Victor  W.  Adamek.  A0684213. 
Bernard  H.  Adams,  AOl  165360. 
Clinton  S.  Adams,  AO430314. 
Donald  P.  Adams,  AO862305. 
Gerald  ^.  Adams,  AO204463a. 
John  P.  Adams,  AO1908294. 
Kenneth  D.  Adams,  AO80123S. 
Michael  E.  Adams,  A0791272, 
Richard  E.  Adams,  A0773976. 
Robert  G.  Adams,  AO2071428. 
Roy  W.  Adams,  AOe22337. 
Theodore  R.  Adams,  A0169935fl 
William  Adams.  AO757440. 
William  D.  Adams,  A02 100264. 
William  E.  Adams,  AO1848801. 
William  P.  Adams,  A0668533. 
William  L.  Adams,  AO707818 
William  V.  Adams,  AOS04234. 
Thomas  D.  Adcock,  AO20e3771. 
Walter  M.  Adcock,  A0783iea. 
William  L.  Adden,  AO83960e. 
Hoyt  E.  Addison,  AO1910367. 
Noel  D.  Addy,  A01999576. 
Glenn  E.  Aden,  A0712744. 
Warren  P.  Aderholt.  AO719240. 
George  M.  Adklns.  A0388862. 
Marsene  E.  Adkisson.  A0783ieS 
Clifford  J.  Agenbroad,  A0761524. 
Barnett  R.  Aglns,  A0872847. 
Corrado  J.  Agllettl,  A0739445. 
William  D.  Agnew,  Jr..  A071786|r. 
Adolph  Agullar,  AO2008915. 
Edward  J.  Ahem,  Jr.,  AO8390a7 
Robert  H.  Ahlbom.  A0936666. 
Burkhardt  C.  Ahlf,  AO590618. 
Harry  P.  Ahlstedt,  AO199«108. 
Herman  C.  Ahrens,  Jr.,  A0773|lt. 
Edward  J.  AInsley,  A0472398. 
William  W.  Alrd,  AO880868. 
Francis  L.  Aires.  AO200S918. 
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Charles  P.  Altken,  AO2039269. 
Charles  E.  Akard,  AO2070228. 
Gustav  J.  Akerland,  A0726966. 
Charles  H.  Akers.  A0865d69. 
John  A.  Akin.  AO705487. 
Edgar  H.  Albers,  Jr.,  A079825a. 
Victor  M.  Albert,  AO1030075. 
Ralph  D.  Albertazzle,  AO819038. 
Henry  K.  Albrecht.  AO1905270. 
Donald  J.  Albright.  AO745780. 
Mack  E.  Albright.  AO2060210. 
Fred  W.  Alcott,  A0889343. 
Cleo  D.  Aldredge,  A08 12376. 
Allen  R.  Aldrlch,  A0936729. 
Ellis  J.  Alexander.  AO2059884. 
George  J.  Alexander.  A0828642. 
Jack  D.  Alexander.  A0725836. 
Martin  E.  Alexander.  AO684820. 
Richard  L.  Alexander,  A0765213. 
Robert  C.  Alexander.  AO8206gi. 
Thomas  D.  Alexander.  AO2085649. 
William  Alexander.  A0686144. 
William  J.  Alexander.  AO750009. 
Frank  B.  Alford.  Jr..  AOS87661. 
Joe  L.  Alford.  A01911531. 
Antolln  Algorrl.  Jr..  A0719865. 
James  B.  Allan.  A0728953. 
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Thomas  R.  Fox,  AOl 908664. 
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Richard  B.  Fraser,  AO939410. 
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Foster  P.  Frazler,  AO2009154. 
Ruf  us  J.  Prarler,  AO2023495. 
Thomas  J.  Freaney,  Jr.,  AO789310. 
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Robert  R.  Fredette.  A0733865. 
Russell  Fredrickson.  A0767183. 
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Eugene  H.  Freeman.  AO806426. 
George  P.  Freeman,  Jr.,  A0687832. 
Richard  M.  Freeman,  A0784418. 
Karl  A.  Freese,  AO706514. 
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Gerald  M.  French.  A0685248. 
Lafayette  French.  A0423929. 
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WlUls  M.  French.  A07 68502. 
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Arthur  C.  Prey.  A0675197. 
George  A.  Prey.  A0721688. 
Joseph  L.  Prey,  AOl  847237. 
William  A.  Pricks,  A0588785. 
Paul  S.  Prledrlch,  Jr..  AO1909289. 
Milton  E.  Friend.  AO709329. 
Robert  W.  Friend.  A0313446. 
Edward  P.  Fries.  A0384192. 
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John  U  am.  A0733717. 
John  L.  am.  Jr..  AO207390S. 
RoUand  T.  GUI,  A0732832. 
James  H.  OUlard,  AO1903207. 
Clarence  Ollles.  Jr..  AO1008659. 
Harold  W.  OiUespie,  Jr..  AOl 996324. 
Btuart  E.  OiUespie.  AO426560. 
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°  Thomas  C.  Gllllgan,  AO590130. 
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James  L.  Goss.  AO390102. 
James  R.  Gotcher,  Jr.,  A056313  I. 
"RusseU  B.  Gottenborg.  A07515gf7. 
Eugene  Gottesman,  AO762690. 
Raymond  Gottner.  A083C448. 
Dovre  Gottschalk,  AO205714«. 
Alvin  A.  Gottsleben,  AO20738a4  , 
Maurice  W.  Gouchoe,  A05777a  , 
Theodore  G.  Goude,  A0786543. 
Richard  M.  Gough,  AO1857905. 
Avolette  R.  GovUd.  Jr.,  AO1909J10. 
George  P.  Gould,  A0433673. 
Max  E.  Gould,  A01649793. 
Edward  P.  Gowanlock,  AOISSSI  JO. 
Edward  H.  Graalfs.  AO392077. 
Thomas  C.  Grabfelder,  Jr.,  AO0^8287. 
Edgar  A.  Grabhorn,  AO703238. 
Jerome  Grabowski,  A0842212. 
Donald  L.  Graff,  AO577730. 
Charles  D.  Gragg.  AO1864024. 
Eugene  W.  Graham,  Jr.,  A0787J  10. 
Harry  O.  Graham,  AO2071579. 
Howard  E.  Graham,  A0869695. 
James  H.  Graham,  A01642911. 
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Robert  E.  Grandon,  AO1910318, 
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Lloyd  O.  Granger,  AO1851880. 
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Edwin  C.  Himiphreys.  Jr..  AO669400. 
Daniel  E.  Hvmiphrles.  AO1909159. 
Howard  L.  Hundemer,  A0565716. 
Tyler  B.  Huneycutt,  Jr..  A0429411. 
Harold  U.  Hunsberger.  A06814aa. 
Bruce  E.  Hunt.  AO661330. 
Challen  P.  Hunt,  AO741908. 
Donald  B.  Hunt.  AO666203. 
Klbert  J.  Hunt.  A0749174. 
John  H.  Hunt.  AO429047. 
John  L.  Hxmt.  A0666718. 
Maxirlce  B.  Hunt.  A01848256. 
Merwyn  A.  Hunt,  A0728487. 
Norman  G.  Hunt,  AO1853706. 
Ralph  M.  Hunt,  AO409360. 
Samuel  R.  Hiint,  AO208146a. 
Thomas  N.  Hunt,  Jr..  AO769600. 
William  T.  Hunt.  Jr..  A0749a48. 
Albert  R.  Hunter.  Jr..  AOe26668. 
Charles  M.  Hunter.  Jr..  A079754a. 
Charles  W.  Hvmter.  A019 10482. 
Douglas  8.  Hunter.  AOei8464. 
Gordon  M.  Hunter.  AOe4iaoe. 
Out  N.  Hunter.  A068379a. 
Henry  Hunter.  Jr..  A0741982. 
Jack  W.  Buntw.  A0768814. 
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William  J.  HuaMr,  Ar^  AOMMSS. 
Dwlgbt  Hmif— ■.  AOitmex. 
Robert  D.  Hiip^  AOMMM. 
Walll*  V.  HurllmM;  M3nn41§, 
JoMpta  W.  Htstey.  AOaeVMl:     " 
WUlUun  T.  Hurtoy.  AOnOMO. 
Vera  W.  Hunt,  AOTlMSi. 
WllUam  O.  HiBSl^  AOai7ia4. 
WUIUm  F.  Barter.  AOaor7«7«. 
Bgln  L.  Btabbeck.  AO71M60. 

Harold  J.  Baeten.  AOTTSSTa. 

Forrest  O.  Hntchlnga,  Jr..  AO9077tlS. 
Hartley  P.  Hutchlm.  ACMSISOO. 
Stanley  A.  Bntehtne.  AO710474. 
WUllam  A.  Hutcliliw.  AO1908609. 
John  J.  Hutchinson.  AO780e07. 
Raymond  P.  HutehlZMon.  AOe3a44tf. 
Robert  B.  Hutchlneom.  AO4062fi8. 
John  L.  HutcbteoB.  AO7320e3. 
WUllam  C.  Bntehlaon.  AOe03013. 
WUllam  C.  Hntcblaon.  Jr.,  AO18470S7. 
Alexander  Hntnyalc.  AO1019673. 
Robert  A.  Bntto.  A0e04168. 
John  K  Bo^ra.  AO1904608. 
Robert  J.  Bus.  AOlSllsaS. 
Robert  K.  Bnyser.  AOSOTOOST. 
Bland  B.  Hyatt,  Jr..  AOne664. 
Bayard  W.  Hyde.  A0759371. 
Ralph  J.  Hyde,  AOaoe0463. 
Arthiu  W.  Hyland.  AOefie735. 
Gerald  E.  Hynan.  A044iaS3. 
Kermlt  C.  Hynda.  A043aa«9. 
Floyd  R.  Hyson.  A0872116. 
John  W.  Hyaom.  AOSieioe. 
James  W.  Hyaong,  Jr..  AOei7>37. 
Andrew  C.  laderoea.  A068M74. 
James  O.  IcentMur.  AO90742a3. 
Robert  P.  Mtse.  A07a8446. 
Vincent  J.  Imbomone.  AO3063425. 
Oaylord  I.  Indvik.  A0582793. 
Dent  B.  Ingram.  A087e786. 
Kenneth  E.  Ingram.  AO590733. 
Thomas  P.  Ingrasala,  AO1908841. 
Arthvir  N.  Tnman.  A0725613. 
Benjamin  F.  Tnman,  AO601S0e. 
Robert  J.  Intermont.  AO857709. 
Roy  E.  Ireland.  AO7101 18. 
Howard  C.  Irish,  AO829701. 
John  G.  Ironmonger.  AO1850999. 
Audley  li.  Irrlne,  AO784000. 
John  C.  Irving.  AO53030e. 
Walter  W.  Irwin.  A0607030. 
William  Irwin,  A06878S8. 
Kenneth  W.  laaae,  A0679527. 
George  G.  Isenhower.  A0434113. 
Thomas  H.  Isley,  A0736244. 
Isaac  S.  Israel,  AO8604S9. 
Orson  A.  Israelsen,  AO390337. 
Martin  Iverson.  A0683135. 
Charles  D.  Jack.  A067262a. 
Eugene  B.  Jack,  A0766373. 
Leonard  A.  JacUey,  AO665080. 
Alvln  J.  Jaekaon,  A0736a25. 
Bush  U.  Jackson.  Jr.,  AO3066147. 
Craig  I..  Jackson.  AO660153. 
Dale  E.  Jaekaon.  AO1903030. 
Donald  A.  Jackson,  A0836891. 
Donald  H.  Jaekaon,  A0742483. 
Eugene  IC  Jackson,  A0649181. 
Franci:  E.  Jackson,  AO1909989. 
€}ene  W.  Jackson,  AOB17358. 
James  L.  Jackson,  A0358834. 
John  C.  Jackson,  A06866e6. 
Lawrence  Jackson,  Jr..  A093e649. 
LesUe  S.  Jackson,  AOOO03635. 
Maiden  M.  Jackson,  A0729865. 
Marvin  H.  Jackson.  AO2084307. 
Milburn  D.  Jackson,  A0673S59. 
Ottie  B.  Jackson.  A0665882. 
Ralph  Jackson.  AO616403. 
Robert  L.  Jackson,  AO7303S9. 
Robert  T.  Jaekaon,  AO690263. 
Roy  H.  Jackson.  A0783749. 
Urban  B.  Jackson.  AOl  699028. 
Ervln  W.  Jacob.  AOI 703843. 
Albert  Jacobs.  A0734237. 
Carrol  F.  Jaeobs,  AO18480SS. 
Robert  T.  Jaoobaen.  AOl  552708. 
Roy  E.  Jacobsen.  AOI  88341 5. 
Charles  A.  Jacobaon,  AO734700. 


Blldlng  L.  JMObnn.  Jr..  A04M39S. 
Kenneth  A.  JaootaaoB.  AOOMMT. 
Harvey  T.  JacoU*.  A0666Mi 
Charlee  J.  Jacot.  AOaSMSl. 
Paul  D.  Jaeqoea,  AOiM4«6. 
Robert  U.  JaOnqr,  AOSaTSM 
WUllam  B.  Jakeway.  AO680O^. 
Charles  M.  James.  AO0S4117. 
CUude  James,  Jr^  A0838179. 
Donald  B.  James,  A019ae7a4. 
George  T.  James.  Jr..  A0719flp7, 
Harold  L.  James.  AO66aS09. 
Harry  E.  James,  AO086076. 
Herbert  W.  James.  AOe3«OT7, 
James  W.  Jnmes,  AO190e6M. 
John  W.  James,  A0186332a. 
Richard  A.  James.  AOe75aat, 
Robert  L.  James.  AO6235a0. 
Roy  P.  James,  A0644187. 
William  C.  Janensch.  AO105131S. 
Alfred  P.  Janson.  AO71908a. 
Alfred  M.  Janssen.  AO206643S. 
Jack  January.  Jr.,  AO771039. 
Chester  W.  Janus.  AG417562.J 
Victor  P.  Janus,  AO590742.     | 
Arthur  A  Jaquez.  AO76012fi.  i 
Edmund  J.  Jarmek,  AO20907f  3. 
James  R.  JarreU  HI.  A069669B. 
Stanley  J.  Jarrett,  A018523lC 
James  E.  Jarvla,  AO190301 1 . 
John  Javorni£ky,  Jr.,  A0561362. 
Frank  S.  Jaffen,  AO876606.      , 
Robert  H.  Jaudon,  AO868064 
Jack  V.  Jean.  A0744714. 
Grover  S.  Jeane,  A0795457. 
Bill  P.  Jeanes,  AO2024374. 
James  K.  Jee.  AOa05574». 
John  L.  Jeff,  AO806476. 
Thomas  F.  Jeffers,  AO698015 
WUllam  H.  Jefferson,  AO886460. 
James  C.  Jeffery.  A0761595. 
Seymour  Jeffery,  A0958737. 
Derrell  B.  Jeffords.  AO209487|l. 
Alfred  R.  Jeffreys.  AOe20669. 
Clark  L.  Jeffries.  AOe83911. 
Donald  W.  Jeffries.  A0782a9a . 
Jess  E.  Jeffries.  A0664594. 
Benjamin  M.  Jenkins.  AO794400. 
Burton  P.  Jenkins.  Jr.,  A081^ 
Charles  H.  Jenkins.  AOC 
Charles  H.  Jenkins,  AO19103 
Edward  D.  Jenkins,  A071257^ 
Forrest  S.  Jenkins.  AO83ia06 
Harold  V.  H.  Jenkins.  A01911245. 
Robert  L.  Jenkins,  A078187Si 
William  D.  Jenkine,  AO201&4B2. 
Paul  M.  Jenks.  Jr..  AO722097r 
Theron  L.  Jenne,  A0591177. 1 
Bruce  C.  Jenney,  AO578058. 
George  P.  D.  Jennings,  A078l3a3. 
George  H.  Jennings.  Jr.,  AOa>5477. 
George  R.  Jennings,  A01543f78. 
Robert  G.  Jennings.  AO59054ft^ 
Edward  B.  Jennison.  AO207abtt3. 
John  C.  Jennison.  Jr..  AO43fl|B70. 
Donald  A.  Jensen.  A0591364i 
John  S.  Jensen.  A0768839.     | 
Milton  J.  Jensen,  A0184938a 
Nils  B.  Jensen.  AO719670.    I 
Robert  F.  Jensen.  A056a792. 
Sherwood  G.  Jensen.  A0738185. 
Stanton  R.  Jensen.  AO8304». 
Sidney  W.  Jenson.  A0783267'. 
Theodore  A.  Jenson,  A07858t2. 
John  H.  Jent.  AO707528. 
James  W.  Jeremiah,  A01911fd8. 
Max  O.  Jesperson.  A0763621« 
William  B.  Jester.  Jr..  A078 
John  L.  Jett.  A0794419. 
Murray  V.  Jett.  AO782a04. 
Donald  M.  JeweU.  A0191C 
FelU  H.  JeweU.  Jr..  A022(] 
Eugene  F.  Jewett.  AC86367< 
James  A.  Jimenea;  A088S 
Edward  J.  Jlru.  Jr..  A0767 
James  E.  Joham,  AO888603. 
Alf  H.  Johanaon.  A066dl87. 
Louis  A.  Jcdmagln.  A09849{ 
William  E.  John.  AO16ei830i 
Charles  W.  Johns,  A0815494 . 
Harry  S.  Johns.  A07a83»3. 
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Henry  >■  Joluc.  AO306M41. 

Albert  W.  Jobnsan.  AOO^ 
Alexander  K.  Johnson,  i 
Charles  I.  Johnson,  < 
Charles  B.< 
Charles  T.< 
Dale  A. 

David  M.  Johnson.  AOl 
Dewey  W.  Johnson. . 
ZX>nald  E.  Johnson.  < 
Earl  E.  Johnson. . 
Edward  E.  Johnson,  A( 
Ellwood  E.  Johnson.  AC 
Francis  E.  Johnson,  AOl 
Frank  S.  Johnson.  A07a^ 
Fred  M.  Johnson.  A062 
George  Johnson.  AO30£ 
Glenn  M.  Johnson,  A09a 
Gunnar  Johnson,  A0835I761. 
Harlie  B.  Johnson.  A088P861. 
Harold  F.  Johnson,  AOa467508. 
Harold  L.  Johnson,  AO2063844. 
Henry  L.  Johnson.  AO92ft028. 
Hubert  O.  Johnson,  Jr.,  AO409669. 
Ivan  D.  Johnson,  AO2066365. 
James  L.  Jolinson.  Jr.,  AO1S09602. 
Joseph  A.  Johnson.  AO5t0743. 
Kenneth  Johnson.  A086B123. 
Kenneth  V.  Johnson.  Ap«66302. 
Lawrence  J.  Johnson, 
LeRoy  J.  John&on.  AC 
Lucian  M.  Johnson.  A( 
Luverne  S.  Johnson,  AC 
Magnus  P.  Johnson,  AC 
Mark  R.  Johnson,  A085J 
Marvin  M.  Johnson,  A( 
Maurice  E.  Johnson.  AC 
Michael  J.  Johnson.  AC 
Olin  H.  Johnson,  AOK 
Ralph  E.  Johnson,  AC 
Ralph  H.  Johnson.  AO€ 
Ralph  W.  Johnson,  A07l 
Raymond  A.  Johnson.  AD7ei439. 
Robert  A.  Johnson,  ACXS64744. 
Robert  B.  Johnson.  AC%$8064. 
Robert  E.  Johnson.  A(^98a6M. 
Robert  E.  Johnson.  Jr.,  4O3061429. 
Robert  L.  Johnson.  AC 
Robert  P.  Johnson,  AC 
Roger  F.  Johnson.  A( 
Roy  E.  Johnson.  A07e3C 
Sidney  L.  Johnson,  AO60O589. 
Stanley  C.  Johnson,  AO$83430. 
Stanley  J.  Johnson.  AO^9O1O0. 
Thomas  R.  Johnson,  Jr.,  A(De08849. 
Wallace  A.  Johnson.  AOeiOeSS. 
Walter  D.  Johnson,  Jr..  1^0823004. 
Walter  E.  Johnson,  AC 
Walter  S.  Johnson,  AC 
Wendell  C.  Johnaon,  i 
William  C.  Johnson,  AC 
Wilson  W.  Johnaon.  AC 
Keith  L.  Johnston.  ACy9077S4. 
Robert  H.  Johnston.  AOtM)60997. 
Edward  R.  Jolley,  A0784334. 
Alvan  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  A02D62132. 
Charles  T.  Jones.  AO708e30. 
Clifford  W.  Jones,  AOSaiOSl. 
Dale  L.  Jones.  AO10007IID. 
David  M.  Jones.  A08369ei. 
Edward  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  AC)e35893. 
Edward  L.  Jones,  AO308a472. 
Edwin  O.  Jones,  A05854to. 
Finch  M.  Jones,  A05231iia 
Floyd  E.  Jones.  AOl  589934. 
Francis  E.  Jones,  AO190(l5a3. 
Francis  L.  Jones.  AO80ak04. 
Fred  H.  Jonee,  AOmaoef. 
Gene  W.  Jones,  AO7607$3. 
Glendon  P.  JOnes,  AOSTtiiai. 
Harold  L.  Jones,  AO707m9. 
Henry  A.  Jones.  A07161B1. 
Herbert  W.  Jones,  AO<I0^370. 
Howard  W.  Jones,  AO&8|444. 
Jack  R.  Jones.  AC»0760t3. 
John  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  AO7^03a8. 
John  F.  Jones,  AO590671. 
John  H.  Jones,  AOMMMwT. 
John  J.  Jones,  A07152n. 
John  L.  Jones.  AO77068  L. 
John  P.  Jones.  Jr.,  A06£  9717. 
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John  8.  Jones.  Jr..  AO4104M. 
John  T.  Jones,  AO631600. 
John  W.  Jonss,  AO7M0M. 
Kenneth  L.  Jones,  AO907083t. 
Kenneth  T.  Jones.  AO0Oeo«t. 
Lawrence  W.  Jones,  AO1M04M, 
Lm>  L.  Jones.  AO0330O0. 
Marvin  J  Jonss.  AOe66066. 
Muller  L.  Jonss,  Jr.,  AO3076S06. 
Murray  O-  Jones.  AO680868. 
Paul  E.  Jones,  AO30&0974. 
Paul  G.  Jones.  A0768678. 
Ralph  R.  Jones.  AOa07423e. 
Ralph  W.  Jones.  A0661843. 
Reese  T.  Jones.  A07ea7Sl. 
Richard  A.  Jones.  AO722106. 
Robert  C.  Jones.  AOI  903098. 
Robert  D.  Jones  AOl  687986. 
Robert  P  Jones.  Jr  .  A068474S. 
Thomas  J.  Jones.  AO1908686. 
Thomas  J.  Jonee.  AO209ei9a.        j^ 
Thomas  R.  Jones.  AO2080291.      ^ 
Vern  L.  Jones.  A0819678. 
Whitcomb  O.  Jones.  AO2076386. 
WiUiam  H.  Jones,  AO731073. 
William  L.  Jones,  AOS65991. 
William  M.  Jones.  AO2060806. 
WUliam  T.  Jones.  AC)663275. 
Clyde  D.  Jordan.  A0692493. 
Herbert  A.  Jordan.  AO204525S. 
Octavlo  Jordan,  A0775381. 
Verna  H  Jordan.  A0429154. 
Elmer  A  Jorgensen.  A0676585. 
Raymond  A.  Jorgenson.  Jr.,  AO660760. 
Francis  L.  Jory.  AO2074930. 
Bertram  C.  Joseph.  A0314117. 
Charles  W.  Joseph.  Jr..  AO1909725. 
James  S.  Joska,  AO1650595. 
Lional  S.  Jourdan,  Jr.,  A0872347. 
Joseph  J.  Jowers.  AO572204. 
Thomas  O.  Jowers.  A0822185. 
Wilfred  N.  Joyal.  A0692162. 
Robert  A.  Joyce.  A0568836. 
Robert  J.  Joyce.  AO1852207. 
William  A.  Joyce.  AO759690. 
William  R  Joyner,  A0789112. 
CecU  B.  Juanarena.  AO774180. 
Jamee  A.  Judge.  Jr.,  A0825644. 
Thomas  A  Judge.  Jr..  AO2066551. 
Prank  C.  Judia.  AO2059791. 
Earl  W.  Judy.  A01854232. 
William  A.  Juhrs,  A069728a. 
Julius  E.  Julich,  AO940066. 
Jimmy  J.  Jumper.  AO208007a. 
Bertram  V.  Jungemann,  A0767825. 
Ben  Juskle.  A0663621. 
Charles  A.  Justinak,  A0488769. 
Willie  N.  Kacharos.  AO550775. 
Stanley  A.  Kachel.  AO2082957. 
George  Kaden.  A0572218. 
Louis  C  Kading,  AO1909490. 
Robert  E.  Kaempfer.  AO407103. 
James  J.  Kahl.  AO2054036. 
Frederic  J.  Kahn.  AC  1686409. 
David  S.  Kahne.  A07 13963. 
Erwln  J.  Kaldy.  A0764139. 
Henry  A.  Kaiser.  A09349P3. 
Howard  H.  Kaiser.  A0731193. 
Mack  J.  Kalahar.  AO2085180. 
Robert  D.  Kalb,  A0427498. 
George  C.  Kalebaugh.  A0728675. 
Charles  S.  Kaler.  A0778497. 
Russel  R.  Kalessa.  AO808686. 
John  C.  Kallher.  AO667301. 
Stuart  R.  Kalmus,  AO760194. 
Alfred  M.  Kamajlan.  AO758701. 
Henry  J.  Kamaras,  AO703635. 
Edward  J.  Kamlnskl.  AO669480. 
Raymond  J.  Kamlnskl,  AO588450. 
James  J.  Kane.  AO704214. 
John  J.  Kane,  A0822186. 
Robert  W.  Kane,  AO206282a. 
Woolsey  M.  Kane,  AO856250. 
Ralph  W.  Kanten.  AO784013. 
John  C.  Kanzler,  AO1904680. 
Robert  W.  Kapfhamer,  A09285ai. 
John  D.  Kaplan,  AOa09516a. 
Ernest  J  Kappe,  AO750170. 
Joseph  U.  Karafla.  A01911348. 
Joseph  J.  Karbln.  AO935056. 
Stephen  F.  Karlowitch.  A0191157a. 
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Joseph  Karol.  A0804aoe. 
MUton  B.  Kartun.  409006888. 
Clarion  W.  Karvonsn.  AO70176I. 
Mlks  »•**— ilTl.  A0199663S. 
John  C.  Kaspsr.  AO9000t49. 
Donald  P.  Waesslman.  A068M86. 
Richard  J.  Kaatlgar,  AOM1181. 
Mleholas  J.  Kasim.  Jr..  AO660066. 
Joseph  B   Kate,  AO90e6e79. 
CHto  F.  Kattwlnkel.  AOe7123S. 
Richard  8  Kauffman.  AO19O016S. 
Avery  Kay.  AO094879. 
Charles  J.  Kay,  Jr.,  A06ei4M. 
Ira  M.  Kay.  A0565816. 
Ted  Kaye.  A0563479. 
Donald  D.  Kaynor.  A0898a97. 
Patrick  D.  Keach.  A0779886. 
Harold  L.  Keathley,  A0747438. 
Merlyn  R  Keay,  AO76086a. 
Frank  L.  Kebelman.  Jr..  A0797676. 
Lawrence  Krcfc,  AOS24501. 
Albert  T.  Keeler .  A08 1 9 1 1 3. 
John  A.  Keeler.  A0788783. 
John  W.  Keeler.  A0811919. 
Russell  S.  Keen.  A076322a. 
Alan  W.  Keenen.  AO1909323. 
Ralph  H.  Keeney.  AO805290. 
George  F.  Keeper,  AO689780. 
Tom  E.  Keeter.  A0678278. 
George  B.  Keezell.  A0587878. 
Thomas  L  K^heley,  A0797327. 
Raymond  H   Kehl.  A0735794. 
Richard  C  K'hrer.  A0683717. 
John  R  Keloer.  Jr..  AO1910614. 
Kenneth  J.  Keiser.  AOl 863805. 
Leslie  D.  K^lEcr.  A0747275. 
Clifford  N.  Keith,  AO7402ia. 
Clyde  K.  Keith,  AO2ce7006. 
Herbert  W  Keith.  A0444527. 
Jack  L.  Keith,  AO935603. 
James  A.  Keith,  A0881376. 
Dale  L.  Kellam,  AO210164a. 
Victor  K-nan.  A01634949. 
Gerard  P  Krlleher.  A0673584. 
Blanton  S.  Keller.  AOe^seSS. 
Chester  N.  Keller.  A0767561. 
David  L.  Keller,  A0887674. 
Edgar  W.  Keller,  AOC60369. 
George  R.  Keller.  A0687328. 
Leonard  Keller.  AO1578605. 
Robert  C.  Keller,  AO2058619. 
William  C.  Kellerman.  Jr..  A0661775. 
Dwayne  E.  Kelley,  AO2101740. 
Edmund  E.  Kelley.  AOl  574890. 
Emerson  R.  Kelley,  AO209576a. 
CSeorge  M.  Kelley.  AO1910511. 
Olenard  L.  KeUey,  A0929899. 
Gordon  L.  Kelley.  A0424969. 
Raymond  H.  Kelley.  AO19048e9. 
WUUam  A.  Kelley,  Jr..  A08662ai. 
Joseph  R.  Kelliher,  A0427746. 
Sanford  B  Kellogg.  Jr.,  A0675851. 
Bvron  D.  Kelly,  A0746367. 
Edward  J  Kelly.  A088997e. 
Edward  T.  Kelly.  A0826194. 
Howerth  E.  Kelly.  AO5P0P80. 
James  D.  Kelly.  AO8300ia. 
James  M.  KeUy.  A08 13284. 
John  D.  Kelly,  AO696230. 
John  F.  Kelly.  AO685079. 
John  K.  Kelly.  Jr..  AO930110. 
John  R.  Kelly.  Jr..  A08217a4. 
John  S.  KeUy.  A077;{148. 
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DeWayne  J.  Maxwell,  A0694171. 
Harry  L.  Maxwell,  AC^93C 
James  E.  Maxwell,  A069387^ 
James  E.  MaxweU,  AO30682^ 
John  G.  Maxwell,  A0774a42i 
Joseph  B.  Maxwell,  AC 
Nell  D.  Maxwell,  AOe88498.  { 
John  B.  May,  A0432334. 
John  C.  May.  A0789339. 
Robert  L.  Mayer.  A0722788.I 
Sidney  E.  Mayfleld.  Jr.,  A06^ 
Ernest  M.  May  garden.  AOl 
Edward  S.  Maykut.  AO866O40. 
David  A.  Mayo.  Jr..  A05638lb. 
Harold  T.  Mayo.  AO680473.  I 
Lewis  C.  Mayo,  Jr.,  A087282^. 
Forrest  D.  Ma3rs,  AO687052.  I 
Richard  D.  Mays,  AO208375S. 
James  R.  Mayward,  A08616il. 
Richard  E.  Mazxirowski,  AO096947. 
Louis  M.  McAdory,  A0831671. 
Robert  E.  McAdow,  AO590772. 
Howard  C.  McAfee,  Jr.,  A0785846. 
Ray  H.  McAlister,  A0669349. 
Robert  R.  McAnaw.  A0712114. 
Thomas  J.  McArdle,  A05891 30. 
Paul  G.  McArthur,  A065974: 1. 
Joseph  C.  McAullffe.  A0822(l38. 
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Gordon  D.  McBaln,  Jr.,  A072735«. 

Charles  C.  McBride,  Jr.,  AO741207. 

Robert  W.  McBrlde,  AO2101094. 

Thomas  J.  McBrlde.  A0759474. 

Clinton  L.  McBroome.  AO806478.. 

Raplee  Y.  McBurney,  AO3101698w 

Earl  L.  McCabe,  AO790373. 

John  T.  McCabe,  AC)856923. 

Wallace  B.  McCafferty,  AOE37837. 

George  A.  McCaffrey,  A0559237. 

Cnmt  B.  McCain.  Jr.,  AO7830e7. 

WiUiam  M.  McCain,  AO4015E0. 

Charles  D.  McCall,  AO2071643. 

Craig  C.  McCaU,  A0815737. 

James  L.  McCall,  AO2062836. 

Robert  N.  McCall.  A0685948. 

William  C.  McCamy.  AO2096230. 

Robert  B  McCanlis,  AO827240. 

Edward  L.  McCann,  AO835504. 

John  G.  McCann,  AO431028. 

John  P.  McCann.  AO758024. 

Daniel  F.  McCJarthy,  AOa087323. 

Frederic  C.  McCarthy,  A01585847. 

George  F.  McCarthy,  A0838781. 

John  W.  McCarthy,  AO2101451. 

Edward  O.  McCartney,  A01863277. 

Charles  D.  McCarty,  A0856925. 

Richard  E.  McCarty,  A0765512. 

Benjamin  C.  McCary,  Jr..  A0394146. 

Robert  A.  McCauley,  AO8I3035. 

Robert  N.  McChesney.  A019 11498. 

Clyde  F.  McClain,  A0636786. 

Charles  W.  McClean.  AO763C03. 

John  P.  McCleary.  A0867328. 

Dewey  8.  McClellan.  A0433867. 
^     James  W.  McClellan,  AO701124. 

Clifton  A.  McClelland.  AO328190. 

Dennis  E.  McClendon,  AO2046673. 

Jack  R.  McClenny.  AO20319e2. 

James  L.  McCllnton,  A0559251. 

Charles  L.  McCloekey.  Jr..  A01692884. 

Dean  F.  McCloekey.  A0786429. 

Earl  M.  McCloy.  AO566054. 

Alexander  L.  McClvmg.  AO673410. 

John  D.  McClung.  Jr.,  AO209a430. 

Garland  J.  McClure.  AO1908935. 

Robert  D.  McCluskey.  AO70540e. 

Ward  L.  McCombs.  AO780476. 

Arthur  F.  McConnell.  Jr..  AO2093636. 

Sheldon  L.  McConnell,  A0774247. 

Howard  L.  McCool,  AO2077895. 

John  C.  McCormtck,  A0931849. 

John  R.  McCormick,  A0825668. 

Karl  D.  McCormick,  AO837500. 

Robert  S.  McCormick.  AO1903229. 

Thomas  W.  McCormick.  A0749282. 

Arlle  E  McCoy.  AO58a860. 

Daniel  J.  McCoy.  A0873953. 

Franklin  E.  McCoy.  AO808870. 

J.  B.  Leroy  McCoy,  AO766024. 

Robert  L.  McCracken,  A0832839. 

Dee  O.  McCrary.  AO2061828. 

Peter  H.  McCravy,  A01867a89. 

Gearald  D.  McCrea,  AO208a938. 

Harry  A.  McOeary,  AO207039a. 

Joseph  A.  McCrum,  Jr..  A0744538. 

Robert  G.  BilcCuUoch,  A0533176. 

Donald  T.  McCullough,  A066e477. 

James  R.  McCullough,  A084122a. 

Noah  L.  McCXUlough,  Jr.,  AO1856890. 

Raymond  L.  McCullough,  AO686001. 

Arthur  McCurdy,  A0724334. 

David  F.  McCurrach,  Jr.,  A074iei3. 
-  _  Milton  L.  McCurry.  AO790378. 
Eugene  R.  McCutchan,  AO764061. 
Claude  C.  McCutcheon.  A0664627. 
James  D.  McC^utcheon.  Jr..  AOiai06a9. 
Joseph  E.  McDade.  AC>67a637. 
David  C.  McDaniel.  AO70328a. 
Harvey  W.  McDaniel,  AO810704. 
Jack  D.  McDaniel.  AO2072813. 
JueU  H.  McDaniel,  A0757787. 
Ralph  E.  McDaniel,  AO450994. 
William  W.  McDannel,  AO738a06. 
Robert  F.  McDermott,  AO1038063. 
Bendel  W.  McDonald.  AO1908707. 
Claudie  L.  McDonald,  AOa099410. 
Donald  J.  McDonald,  A0677815. 
Edward  M.  McDonald.  A08ia621. 
James  L.  McDonald.  A0668478. 
Jay  L.  McDonald.  AO1909501. 
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Layton  W.  McDonald,  Jr..  A081451S. 
Robert  J.  McDonald,  AO841360. 
Shuf  ord  W.  McDonald,  A057a585. 
Walter  B.  McDonald.  A0623659. 
WiUiam  A.  McDonald.  A0857a48. 
WiUlam  G.  McDonald.  AO778880. 
Edward  J.  McDonnell.  AO8060ea. 
Michael  C.  McDonneU,  A0689877. 
Samuel  W.  McDonneU,  AO806099. 
James  P.  McDonough.  Jr..  A081 1700. 
Clifton  W  McDowell .  AO 1 1 86 1 60. 
Eurfryn  W.  McDoweU,  A0733939. 
Gildas  D.  McDowell.  A0766587. 
Robert  E.  McDoweU.  AO690675. 
John  N.  McEachern.  Jr..  AO1909996. 
Lawrence  J.  McEachern.  AO806286. 
Edward  F.  McElroy,  AO2074714. 
Eugene  J.  McBlroy.  A0557696. 
Theodore  N.  McElroy.  AO209104a. 
John  T.  McElveen,  A0714474. 
Keith  F.  McElwaln.  AO2071645. 
Warren  H  McEntire.  A01851411. 
Dale  R.  McEwen.  AO816690. 
MUton  E.  McEwen,  AO207695a. 
John  A.  McFadden.  Jr..  A0841735. 
Wesley  E.  McPadden.  A0934913. 
James  W.  McFarland.  A0578427. 
Kenton  O.  McFarland,  AO727910. 
Robert  J.  McFarland.  A0578428. 
Bernard  A.  McGaffigan.  A0686956.      - 
James  H.  McGahee,  AO670770. 
John  F.  McGauhey.  A0859959. 
William  L.  McOeary.  A01911355. 
James  L.  McGee,  AO804203. 
Morris  W.  McOee.  A0563718. 

Robert  E.  McGee.  Jr.,  AO2077898. 
Stanley  P.  McCSee,  Jr..  AOe49801. 
WUUam  A.  McGllpln.  Jr..  A0824679. 
Lyle  E  McOllvra.  A0671463. 
Loyd  R.  McGUvray,  AO580958. 
Keith  R.  McGlnnis,  AO666407. 
William  R.  McGlnnis.  AO2066004. 
Robert  P.  McGlnty.  A0798537. 
Francis  J.  McGovern,  AO2033011. 
Thomas  L.  McOovern.  Jr..  AO207&261. 
James  H.  McGrath,  AO1908709. 
Clinton  C.  McGraw,  AOe64832. 
Warner  R.  McGraw,  A0887159. 
DarreU  E.  McGuffey.  A0733685. 
Frank  J.  McGulnness.  A0789B28. 
Allen  G.  McGulre.  A01995864. 
Eugene  McGulre.  A0822831. 
Harold  J.  A.  McGulre.  A0839333. 
James  McGulre,  A0674314. 
William  J.  McGulre,  Jr.,  A018«245a. 
Joeeph  M.  McHale,  A0532a96. 
James  O.  McHan,  A0568651. 
Aloyslus  P.  McHugh.  AOe08300. 
Burt  H.  Mcintosh.  A01588167. 
Fred  Mcintosh.  A0869864. 
Frederick  B.  Mcintosh,  AO740234. 
Philip  W.  Mcintosh,  AO1912006. 
Walter  N.  McJllton,  AC>aoa2871. 
Robert  J.  McKalg,  AO701620. 
Eugene  E.  McKain.  AOe20796. 
James  H.  McKamy.  AO3044965. 
William  D.  McKane.  AO20e2245. 
Gerald  L.  McKay.  AO2070883. 
James  E.  McKay.  A0683562. 
Harvey  F.  McKean.  AO3034641. 
Bonnie  G.  McKe«.  Jr..  A0984632. 
Charles  W.  McKee.  AO690424. 
Knox  B.  McKee.  Jr.,  AO767706. 
Morris  McKee.  Jr..  AO56609e. 
Ralph  A.  McKee,  Jr..  AO191017S. 
Robert  D.  McKee.  A0678889. 
Robert  J.  McKee,  AO2037263. 
Francis  B.  McKeever,  Jr..  A0586828. 
Moses  J.  McKeithan,  A0786598. 
John  J.  McKenna,  AO938409. 
Michael  J.  McKenna.  AOl 053252. 
Lawrence  E.  McKenney,  A0695938. 
Richard  W.  McKenzie.  AO1906710. 
Patrick  J.  McKeon,  AO6980a6. 
William  C.  McKlnley.  Jr.,  AO1910760. 
Elwyn  G.  MeKlnney,  A0795799. 
Eugene  D.  MeKlnney,  AO88807S. 
Ewlng  J.  W.  MeKlnney.  A06687&8. 
Victor  M  MeKlnney.  AO7a9a04. 
John  P.  McKlnnon,  A0543344. 
Alexandw  McKlnny.  AO670948. 


Ray  F.  McKlssaek.  AOMOa?!. 
Fred  J.  McKnlght,  AO8ai047. 
Charles  E.  McKuslck,  AOaoe0739. 
Herbert  W  McLaln.  AO780668. 
Roy  W.  McLaln.  A019 10356. 
WiUiam  S.  McLaln.  A05ia656. 
Prank  L.  McLanathan,  AO566100. 
Eugene  C.  McLaughlin.  A0667737.    ^ 
Jean  W.  McLaughlin.  A0941935. 
Richard  M.  McLaughlin.  A0834&55. 
Harlan  E.  McLean,  AO2063074. 
Johnny  C.  McLean,  A0796413. 
John  W.  McLcndon,  AO800015. 
James  R.  McLeod.  AO814370. 
Roger  L.  McMacken.  A0768874. 
Joseph  T.  McMahon,  AO1859605. 
Thomas  H.  McMahon,  AOl 039785. 
Ira  H.  S.  McMann.  AO314510. 
Kenneth  L.  McMann  us,  AO745720. 
Leonard  M.  McManus,  AO407108. 
JuUan  A.  McMichael,  Jr..  A0814517. 
Marion  W.  McMichael.  A01862S88. 
Edward  H.  McMillan.  Jr..  A085787a. 
William  E.  McMiUan.  Jr..  AO796008. 
Charles  L.  McMUlin.  A0659387. 
James  A.  McMuUen.  A0536853. 
Robert  B  McMuUen.  AO2084582. 
Chester  C.  McMullin.  AO2063662. 
Johnnie  T.  McNalr.  ACMia4S7. 
Malcolm  A.  McNaU.  Jr..  A0768335. 
Joseph  R.  McNamara.  AO104ail0. 
Robert  J.  McNeU,  A01911768. 
Travis  R.  McNeil.  AO2094529. 
Donald  D  McNelly,  AO2101729. 
James  H.  McNevln.  AO2091461. 
Kenneth  W  McNlven,  AO1911260. 
John  R.  McNown.  A05692S5. 
Charles  E.  McPhee.  A0563743. 
Lloyd  L.  McQuay.  A0670404. 
Sebron  A.  McQueen.  Jr.,  AO743061. 
John  E.  McRae,  AO1848305. 
Jack  O.  McReynolds,  A0433874. 
WUUam  A.  D.  McRobbie,  AC»6740OO. 
Charles  W.  McShan.  Jr.,  AO70496a. 
Edward  C.  McSorley,  Jr.,  A0733686. 
Glen  L.  McSparran,  AO811108. 
Noble  J.  McSwane.  AO2086068. 
Guy  P.  McSweeney,  A01867213. 
William  C  McTaggart.  Jr..  AOa065317. 
Daniel  J.  McVlcar.  AO80ei09. 
Ralph  W  McWhlrter.  Jr..  AO580087. 
Benjamin  A.  Mead.  A0724634. 
Donald  J.  Meade,  A0626723. 
Walter  R.  Meade,  A0578554. 
Merten  L.  Meader,  AO784B08. 
Harwood  F.  Means,  AO727038. 
Harold  L.  Mechllng.  A0181481S. 

Everett  J.  Mederioa.  A058aia4. 

Oscar  Mcdlin.  Jr.,  A01856186. 

Percy  C  Medlock.  AOa030340. 

WiUiam  H.  Mee.  AO780O18. 

WUIlam  J.  Meeboer.  AO858037. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan.  AO790010. 

Donald  C.  Meek,  AO2O60813. 

Clarence  V.  Mehlboff.  AO609862. 

George  E.  Meier.  Jr..  A0379469. 

Henry  C.  Meier.  A0779533. 

Stanley  R.  Melerding.  AOe85777. 

WiUiam  A.  Melkle.  AC>6e0341. 

MUton  A.  Meiklejohn.  A07en5a. 

Eugene  E.  Melnera.  A0561669. 

Joseph  W.  Mejaski.  AO820297. 

Horton  J.  M.  Melaro.  AO538740. 

John  Meleky,  Jr..  AO2090613. 

Edward  A.  Melerovlch.  AOaosaflaa. 

Emldlo  A.  Melo.  Jr..  AO1908849. 

Albert  L.  Melton.  A019 11801. 

Robert  E.  Melton.  AO584630. 

Robert  L.  Melville,  AOaa8733. 

Ross  P.  Mendell.  Jr.,  AO086OO3. 

Keith  S.  Mendenhall,  A0886147. 

Gilbert  J.  Meneley,  A0775472. 

Donald  J.  Meroer,  AO939038. 

Frank  Mercer,  A0328386. 

Thomas  A.  Mercer.  AO2098854. 

Paul  J.  Mercler.  AO781014. 

William  T.  Mereditb.  AOe80072. 

Anthony  L.  Merlo,  A0681186. 

Warren  F.  Merrey.  AOeaoill. 

Andrew  J.  Merridc  Jr..  AOISIOOSS. 

Frank  B.  Merrill.  AOaeTllMk 
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Orrln  S.  MerrUl.  A0823433. 
John  E.  Merrlman.  AO740868. 
Jack  Merrltt,  Jr.,  A0694926. 
Charles  F.  Merz,  AO1852680. 
Joseph  T.  Meserow.  A0419873. 
Russell  L.  Messelt,  A0337186. 
Marion  J.  Messenger,  A0669768. 
Robert  R.  Messenger,  A0839334. 
James  T.  Messer,  A0675443. 
Clyde  L.  Messlnger,  AO2087679. 
James  D.  Metcalf ,  AO935470. 
Joseph  R.  Metlvler,  A0825672. 
George  R.  Mettey,  AO2026660. 
Donald  J.  Metzker,  AO 1847789. 
Robert  J.  Metzroth,  A0784827. 
Gerald  R.  Meunler,  A013 10619. 
Neil  F.  Meurlln,  A01596142. 
Paul  S.  Meuser,  A0466665. 
John  Mewha.  A0733948. 
Herman  J.  Meyen,  AOl  576385. 
Hubert  B.  Meyer,  AO887011. 
Joel  L.  Meyer,  A0854364. 
Phil  H.  Meyer,  AO859860. 
Richard  J.  Meyer,  AO2067075. 
Rodney  J.  Meyer.  A0751178. 
Harvey  P.  Meyerpeter,  AOl 848341. 
Donald  C.  Meyers,  A0825228. 
Harold  B.  Meyers,  AO372940. 
John  D.  Meyers,  A0733949. 
Kenneth  P.  Meyers,  A0841228. 
Florence  S.  Michael,  Jr.,  A0793427. 
Donald  R.  Michaelis,  AO2030227. 
Douglas  D.  Michaels,  AOE63393. 
David  E.  Michel,  A0699222. 
Donald  A.  Mlchela,  A0822227. 
Irving  E.  Michell,  AOl 575468. 
Harry  E.  Mlchelson.  Jr.,  A0442976. 
Robert  C.  Mickelsen,  A0764385. 
Martin  C.  Mickelson,  AO2056450. 
William  J.  Middleton,  A0818293. 
Kenneth  A.  Midkiff,  AO726806. 
George  C.  Mielenz,  Jr.,  AO2080425. 
Andrew  P.  Mihalik,  AO580387. 
Jack  A.  Mikkelsen,  A0671391. 
Oscar  E.  Milam,  AO683091. 
Bennett  L.  Mllana,  AO2081140. 
Robert  K.  Mllbrath,  A0334555. 
Irwin  F.  Miles,  AO2056082. 
William  J.  Miles.  AO769890. 
Paul  J.  Mllian.  A0825485. 
Ward  M.  Millar,  A076G614. 
Howard  W.  Millard.  A0427461. 
Allen  T.  Miller,  A0729354. 
Arthur  Miller,  AO2064S26. 
Arthur  G.  Miller.  AOB37847. 
Avery  J.  Miller.  A0869616. 
Charles  E.  Miller,  A0811723. 
Charles  R.  Miller.  AO740101. 
Chester  E.  Miller,  A0787746. 
Clayton  Miller,  A0782323. 
Clement  K.  Miller.  A0789194. 
Daniel  J.  Miller,  AO2069195. 
David  E.  Miller,  A0563835. 
Don  E.  Miller,  AO1908346. 
Donald  D.  Miller,  AO2088600. 
Donald  E.  Miller,  AO2094908. 
Edward  H.  Miller,  A01289116. 
Edward  W.  Miller,  A0815743. 
Ernest  C.  Miller,  A0649681. 
Frederick  C.  Miller.  A0818725. 
George  H.  Miller.  A0687335. 
Hale  L.  Miller.  AO2065596. 
Harold  L.  Miller,  A0775477. 
Harry  Miller,  Jr.,  AO670686. 
James  R.  Miller,  A0726281. 
James  W.  Miller.  AO2087821, 
Jerome  L.  Miller,  AO690144. 
John  P.  Miller,  Jr.,  AO1911040. 
John  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  A0788821. 
John  M.  Miller.  A0811232. 
John  P.  Miller,  A0861221. 
John  V.  B.  Miller,  AO1910761. 
Joseph  E.  Miller.  Jr.,  A0659834. 
Lawrence  H.  Miller,  A0877398. 
LeRoy  H.  Miller,  AO807025. 
Loman  E.  Miller,  A0668111. 
Martin  L.  Miller,  A0466666. 
Max  R.  MUler.  A0759383. 
Noble  A.  MUler,  AO2073850. 
Noel  P.  MUler,  Jr.,  A0572669. 
Ray  B.  MlUer,  A0696125. 


Richard  A.  Miller,  A0811713. 
Richard  K.  Miller.  AO2100869. 
Robert  A.  Miller.  Jr..  AO16969O0. 
Robert  B.  Miller,  A0697733. 
Robert  E.  MUler,  A0663932. 
Stanley  W.  Miller,  A069715a. 
Thomas  E.  Miller,  A0825942. 
Victor  B.  Miller,  AO1912009. 
Wallace  E.  Miller,  A0737829. 
Wendell  D.  MUler,  AO1702950. 
William  F.  MUler,  AO2100179. 
WUliam  J.  MUler.  AO1999017. 
James  P.  Millerick,  A0733695. 
Malcolm  J.  Mllligan.  AO661014 
Charles  F.  Mills.  A0789734. 
Donald  C.  Mills.  AOl  178898. 
Joseph  E.  Mills.  AO740103. 
Warren  N.  MUls,  AO2067872. 
Charles  W.  Milne.  A0768882. 
Barney  J.  Milner,  A0696858. 
John  C.  Milner,  A0753153. 
George  T.  Milonas.  A0572682. 
Galen  M.  Milsap,  A0732957. 
John  W.  Mims,  A0424285. 
Delmar  R.  Mineard.  AO548015. 
William  D.  Miner.  A0793946. 
Ross  S.  Minge,  AO704036. 
Connally  W.  Minner.  AO56013(  . 
Anthony  D.  Minnlck.  Jr.,  A061 J417. 
Harold  E.  Minnlck.  AO2045122, 
Charles  B.  Minor,  A0719129. 
WiUlam  T.  Minor.  AO503187. 
Thomas  G.  Minow.  AO817034. 
Billy  M.  Mlnter,  AO1909357. 
Garland  A.  Minton,  A0443377. 
Joseph  P.  Misenko,  A0815951. 
Donald  W.  Mishler.  A0737614. 
Ralph  W.  Mistrot,  A0761986. 
Charles  W.  Mitchell.  AO209931*. 
Harold  E.  MitcheU,  A0184715o| 
Horace  J.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  A0945oi)8. 
James  B.  Mitchell,  AO2092318. 
JamesC.  Mitchell,  AO742510. 
James  T.  Mitchell.  A0687888. 
John  O.  Mitchell.  AO2072839. 
Loren  C.  Mitchell.  AO550113. 
Orville  L.  Mitchell.  A0731631. 
Phil  K.  MitcheU.  AO   o08044. 
Ralph  B.  Mitchell.  AO560131. 
Robert  V.  Mitchell.  Sr..  AO67|920. 
Ross  H.  Mitchell.  A0888732. 
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James  M.  Strong  n,  A07227IB4. 
Roy  W.  Stroud,  AO667207.    | 
Dslbert  H.  Strube,  AO1850(»3. 
Jackson  R.  Stryker,  A04423n. 
John  P.  Stuart.  AO1903616.  i 
Rex  D.  Stubblefleld.  AO590a63. 
Carl  W.  Stuckl.  A0785916. 
Joseph  W.  Studak.  Jr.,  AC 
Walter  E.  Stueck.  A0756789i 
Martin  Stuk.  A0564426. 
Harry  T.  Stultz.  Jr..  A03523t 
Louis  C.  Stumbaugh,  A053C 
Arnold  L.  Sturgeon.  A0191( 
Norman  H.  Stutzer,  A07392^. 
Joseph  C.  Styser.  A0412417J 
Woodland  M.  Styron.  A0789354. 
Clarence  H.  Suber.  Jr..  A04^6577, 
Robert  J.  Subr.  AO1909C31. 
Junior  A.  Succow.  AO207174 
Alonzo  L.  Sudduth,  AO?083J 
George  H.  Sudikatus,  A077^ 
Leonard  R.  Sugerman,  A081 
Donald  E.  Sullivan.  A07gc 
Donald  E.  Sullivan.  A0942C 
George  E.  Sullivan,  A07996t6. 
Glenn  R.  Sullivan,  A083251I 
James  P.  Eullivan,  AO79709{ 
James  T.  Sullivan.  AOd2{ 
John  H.  Sullivan.  AO206564 
John  J.  Sullivan,  A02C 
Leonard  V.  Sullivan.  A0775< 
Msrvin  R.  Sullivan,  A( 
Michael  W.  Sullivan.  A042e 
Whitney  B.  Sullivan.  A0692 
Harry  D  Sultzer.  Jr..  A0191|l 
D;ane  W.  Summers.  A0936^53. 
Thomas  L.  Summers,  AO804065. 
Clinton  D.  SummerslU,  AOU»09533. 
Thomas  M.  Sumner.  A0782^96. 
Andrew  T.  Sundborg.  Jr..  A0854379. 
James  F.  Sunderman.  AO53t095. 
Oscar  J.  Sundstrom.  AOl 63^588. 
John  W.  Surprise.  Jr..  A06M665. 
Maurice  D.  Surratt,  A07488i5. 
Ira  M.  Sussky,  AO406057. 
Philip  B.  Sussmann.  A0862442. 
Edward  A.  Sutherland.  AO663905. 
Warren  Q.  Sutterfleld.  A0675297. 
Robert  A.  Sutterly,  AOS904 
Philip  L.  Suttler,  Jr..  AO975k04. 
James  O.  Sutton,  Jr.,  AO590P12. 
John  H.  Sutton.  AO437049. 
John  R.  Sutton.  A0935664. 
Robert  C.  Sutton.  Jr..  A0754229. 
Philip  Svetz.  AO2033013.     1 
John  Svoboda.  AO209494a. 
Clyde  W.  Swadley,  Jr..  A0788397. 
Roy  W.  Swafford.  Jr..  A0664474. 
William  a.  Swaim.  Jr..  AO1910803. 
Charles  A.  Swain.  A06728981 
James  N.  Swain.  Jr..  A0813S 
Charles  G.  Swan.  Jr.,  A07C 
Harry  C.  Swan,  A0353964. 
Harold  L.  Swanagon,  A069S 
Rudy  L.  V.  Swanslger,  A093e617. 
Arthxir  K.  Swanson,  A0436769. 
Hannis  M.  Swanson,  A0772$63. 
Thomas  R.  Swanson.  Jr.,  A01862557. 
Gene  R.  Swant.  A0854289.    ' 
Robert  T.  Swanton,  AO936405. 
Robert  C.  Swearingen,  AOS'^fOMl. 
Edwin  F.  Sweeney,  A079265^. 
Francis  J.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  A04ll4128. 
Robert  M.  Sweet,  AO191034a!^ 
Robert  V.  Sweet,  AO1167660l 
Richard  W.  Sweetnam.  A08^54. 
Ned  N.  Sweltzer,  AO5704e5. 
Carol  M.  Swenson,  A073569i. 
Irwln  C.  Swett.  A0759S24. 
Kenneth  L.  Swift.  A0773861 . 
Lowell  J.  Swift,  A0586944. 
Mayland  D.  Swift,  A065936a . 
WUliam  J.  Swlgart,  AO20610  77. 
Freddie  L.  Swlhart,  A077S64 1, 
Daniel  P.  Swlndall.  A069793 1. 
Klro  M.  Swindle,  Jr.,  A07194  JO. 
Norrls  R.  Swindle,  A081678] . 
Harold  E.  Swlnney,  A068127  9. 
Louis  R.  Swltzer,  A0826797.  " 
Douglas  L.  Sworn.  AO807071 . 
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Philip  M.  Sybenga,  A0868244. 

Eugene  Sydlowski.  A0716811. 

Robert  R.  Syester.  AO835085. 

Bernard  J.  Szczutkowski.  Jr.,  A071181S. 

Charles  L.  Tabor.  A0778291. 

Angus  B.  Taff.  AO713909. 

Harold  A.  Taff,  A0792175. 

Thomas  E.  Tager,  AO1012327. 

Hugh  B.  Tagert.  A0576461. 

Louis  L.  Talbot.  A01644e42. 

William  L.  Talbott.  Jr..  AO1910015. 

Orval  H.  Tandy.  AO2092362. 

Alfred  A.  Tappen,  A013 11703. 

Francis  D.  Tappln.  AO590840. 

Robert  I.  Tarlin.  AO1852240. 

Joe  F.  Tarpley.  A07232o2. 

George  P.  Tarr.  Jr.,  A0666468. 

Harry  J.  Task,  A0734166. 

Bill  Tarter.  AO7081 19. 

Lee  B.  Tate.  AO2064120. 

Howard  B .  Tate ,  A07 1 946 1 . 

Lawrence  H.  Tate,  AO509712. 

Ralph  H.  Tate,  Jr..  A0796452. 

Otto  S.  Tauer.  A0699472. 

Bobby  R.  Taylor.  A0437282. 

Clyde  M.  Taylor,  A0818457. 

Clyde  V.  Taylor.  A0573544. 

Cordy  L.  Taylor,  A0787361. 

Dewey  F.  Taylor,  A0334253. 

Earl  Taylor,  A08 15782. 

Howard  C.  Taylor.  A0783648. 

Jack  H.  Taylor,  A0573546. 

Jack  H.  Taylor.  A0573547. 

James  W.  Taylor.  AO2088820. 

James  W.  Taylor,  A01857575. 

John  A.  Taylor.  A071 1562.    . 

John  C.  Taylor,  AO2062347. 

John  L.  Taylor.  A0191 1690. 

John  M.  Taylor.  A08 14785. 

John  M.  Taylor,  A0754688. 

Joseph  D.  Taylor,  A0589787. 

LeRoy  J.  Taylor.  A07G3666. 

Odis  F.  Taylor,  AC681483. 

Richard  J.  Taylor.  A0434177. 

Robert  C.  Taylor.  A065e412. 

Robert  H.  Taylor,  A0693244. 

Robert  N.  Taylor,  A0564452. 

Ryan  E.  Taylor.  AO708960. 

Thomas  J.  Taylor.  AO2068141. 

William  E.  Taylor,  AO590841. 

William  J.  D.  Taylor.  A0753567. 

William  P.  Taylor.  AO755047. 

James  J.  Teachnor.  A0713245. 

Raymond  A.  Teaman.  AO659605. 

Charles  W.  Teater,  AO2008936. 

Marvin  F.  Teel,  A0787872. 

Donald  G.  Tempel,  A01911779. 

Rone  B.  Tempest,  Jr.,  AO375018. 

Richard  R.  Temple,  A0753458. 

Floyd  A.  Templeton.  AO2074915. 

Albert  E.  Templln.  A0564458. 

Kinne  S.  Terrell.  AO760684. 

Bobby  E.  Terry.  AO1904382. 

Hollis  Terry.  AO702179. 

Maurice  W.  Terry,  A01691683. 

Robert  H.  Teske,  AO396980. 

William  M.  Tesla.  A0398533. 

Jimmle  L.  Tetlrick,  AO570504. 

William  B.  Tetrault.  AO2094272. 

Elder  E.  C.  Tetzlaff.  AO1908454. 

Charles  E.  Thacker.  Jr..  A0687166. 

Jack  H.  Thacker,  AO442082. 

Max  G.  Thaete,  A0683611. 

Lawrence  Thalken.  AO2061571. 

Barney  H.  Thames,  Jr.,  AO1698908'. 

William  F.  Thaxton,  AO57050a. 

George  I.  Theis,  AO2026732. 

Joseph  E.  Thlaville.  A08842ia. 

Roger  R.  Thlbeau,  AOe22138. 

Edward  J.  Thielen,  A06849 12. 

William  C.  Thielen,  AO840450. 

Urban  F.  Thlnnes,  A0788673. 

Arthur  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  A01692676. 

Charles  A.  Thomas.  A0668288. 

Charles  P.  Thomas.  A07 17295. 

Clarence  A.  Thomas.  A02 100468. 

Clarence  W.  Thomas,  AO1903158. 

David  P.  Thomas,  A0779667. 

David  W.  Thomas,  AO780080. 

Edward  C.  Thomas,  A058C268. 

Eugene  C.  Thomas,  A0764447. 
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Goorge  H.  Thomas.  AO2076780. 
Glenn  V.  Thomas.  AO840161. 
James  E.  Thomas.  Jr.,  AO699026. 
James  M.  Thomas,  A0796913. 
John  R.  Thomas,  AO536017. 
John  W.  Thomas.  AO582505. 
Joseph  T.  Thomas.  AO836038. 
Kenneth  L.  Thomas.  A0699475. 
Ned  Thomas.  AOe35722. 
Richard  F.  Thomas ,  A066 1 893 . 
Thomas  E.  Thomas.  A019 10808. 
Vernon  C.  Thomas.  AO781709. 
William  H.  Thomas.  AO2077664. 
William  W.  Thomas.  AO800073. 
Albert  L.  Thompson,  AO690871. 
Arby  J.  Thompson.  AO1903762. 
Charles  D.  Thompson.  A0764831. 
Clay  E.  Thompson.  Jr..  A0434181. 
Dennis  H.  Thompson.  AO764509. 
Donald  P.  Thompson,  A0829338. 
Doyle  P.  Thompson,  AO1903265. 
Earl  A.  Thompson,  AO822980. 
Earl  D.  Thompson,  AO77520O. 
Earl  L.  Thompson,  AOI903037. 
Fred  E.  Thompson.  Jr.,  A0728769. 
George  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  A07ie457. 
Herbert  C.  Thompson.  A0927774. 
Ivan  B.  Thompson,  AO562200. 
Jack  K.  Thompson,  AO1907743. 
Jack  W.  Thompson,  AO2095319. 
James  E.  Thompson,  Jr..  AO1903159. 
John  D.  Thompson.  AO810767. 
Joseph  C.  Thompson.  Jr..  AO804898. 
Kermit  C  Thompson.  A01858218. 
Leslie  S.  Thompson,  Jr..  A0445493. 
Louis  B.  Thompson,  AO740080. 
Paul  D.  Thompson,  A0822141. 
Richard  G.  Thompson,  AO674018. 
Robert  C.  Thompson,  A0872C62. 
Robert  J.  Thompson.  AO827320. 
Robert  J.  Thompson.  A0321691. 
Robert  W.  Thompson,  A0867468. 
Roderick  D.  Thompson.  AO824780. 
Templeton  A.  Thompson.  AO2023579. 
Thomas  D.  Thompson,  A0736415. 
Warren  C.  Thompson.  A0579461. 
William  M.  Thompson,  A0771212. 
John  G.  Thomsen.  AC2082163. 
Oecll  M.  Thomson.  Jr..  A07872ia. 
David  L.  Thomson,  A01911831. 
John  Thomson.  AO700821. 
Howard  A.  Thornhill,  AO723209. 
Blllle  E.  Thornton.  AO590468. 
Ellison  E.  Thornton.  A02 102069. 
John  M.  Thornton.  AO2061308. 
Robert  O.  Thornton,  AO1038137. 
James  M.  Thorson,  AO687092. 
Walter  F.  Threlkeld.  AO82e800. 
Robert  J.  Thurber,  AO1911055. 
George  D.  ThvuTnan.  A0678977. 
John  A.  Thurman.  A0872747. 
Nelson  D.  Thurman,  Jr..  A0713247. 
Charles  J.  Thum,  A0576496. 
Harold  A.  W.  Tlbbs,  AO75705a. 
Andrew  W.  Tice,  A0792178. 
Jack  E.  Tice,  AO 1 5804 1 8 . 
Otis  K.  Tichenor,  AO2065656. 
William  E.  Ticket,  Jr.,  A01911519. 
Lloyd  B.  Tidd.  AO799099. 
August  Tleman.  A0759774. 
Melvin  E.  Tiemann,'A0732784. 
Harry  J.  Tlernan.  AO570533. 
William  C.  Tieman,  A0942863. 
Eugene  F.  Tighe.  Jr.,  AO2036998. 
Earl  M.  Tlgner.  A0763787. 
Clayton  E.  Tillapaugh,  AO792079. 
Wesley  M.  Tlllis,  AO1910016. 
Beacher  M.  TUlman,  A0815786. 
James  E.  Til  ton,  A0824587. 
Neel  Tllton.  A0688483. 
Walter  B.  Tlmberlake,  Jr..  A01849678. 
Albert  R.  Timm.  A0564478. 
Jack  L.  Tlmmins,  A0729516, 
Kenneth  N.  Tlndle.  A0785232. 
Edward  E.  Tinker,  A0743543. 
Frank  Tlnney,  AO560412. 
Jack  R.  Tlnney,  A0382727. 
Donald  L.  Tipple.  AO  1848061. 
Don  A.  Tlppln.  AO840318. 
Frank  P.  Tipton.  A0564479. 
Kenneth  C.  E.  Tltmus.  AO670541. 


Walter  H.  Tltorchook.  AO782409. 
Jay  D.  Titus,  A0731116. 
Lowell  E.  Titus.  A073547a. 
Robert  D.  Toburen,  A0772899. 
Leo  O.  Todd,  A0928996. 
Walter  S.  Todd.  AO2099840. 
WUliam  H.  Todd.  A0828639. 
Dalphy  E.  Tolbert,  AOl  108370. 
Joseph  S.  Tolbert,  AO820102. 
Lester  C.  Tolbert,  A08 18243. 
Raymond  W.  Tolbert.  A0684578. 
Robert  A.  Tolhurst,  A0737497. 
James  E.  Tollefson.  AO038921. 
Lewis  A.  Tollman.  AO703410. 
Hunter  Tom,  A0872725. 
Dante  H.  Tomasinl.  A0823737. 
Whitney  N.  Tomlln,  AO1912021. 
James  H.  Tomllnson,  AO668160. 
Kenneth  W.  Tompkins,  A0942356. 
Raymond  A.  Tondreau,  A0663334. 
Otto  L.  Toney,  Jr.,  AO2061447. 
Frank  J.  Toolan.  A0426873. 
Robert  H.  Toombs.  AO803066. 
James  Toomey.  Jr..  A0822854. 
Thomas  A.  Toon.  Jr.,  AO760925. 
Robert  J.  Toothman.  A0795514. 
John  M.  Torbet,  A01855364. 
Rudolph  Torres.  A0936598. 
Victor  Torres.  AO519301. 
WUliam  A.  Tosh,  AO2094132. 
George  C.  Totten,  Jr..  A0815429. 
Austin  J.  Totterdell.  Jr..  AO693909. 
Robert  H.  Touby,  AO887100. 
Thomas  J.  Townley,  AO734034. 
Donley  P.  Townsend,  A0699479. 
Duane  Townsend.  A0676828. 
Elbert  T.Town8end.AO7901 89.  » 
Jack  H.  Townsend.  AO2077490.    » 
James  C.  Townsend.  AO706088. 
Joseph  B.  Townsend,  AO602805. 
Loren  R.  Townsend,  AO1911290. 
Harold  J.  Trabue,  A019 10664. 
Norman  D.  Trachsel,  A01639738. 
John  C.  Tracey.  Jr.,  A0692977. 
Donald  J.  Tracy.  A0719471. 
James  C.  Trammell,  AO936400. 
Lansford  E.  Trapp,  A0433153. 
Robert  E.  Trapp.  AO2034985. 
Medford  J.  Travers.  AO1909658. 
Robert  S.  Tray  lor.  AO839430. 
WUliam  H.  Traynor,  AO1903418. 
Raymond  H.  Traywick.  AO'"11567. 
Laval  D.  Tremblay,  A0825715. 
Roger  J.  Tremblay,  A0945133. 
Clyde  B.  Trent,  Jr.,  AO2082901. 
Harold  T.  Trentman.  AO2087345. 
Joseph  B.  Tretola,  A01848641. 
Harry  A.  Trevarthen,  AO573609. 
Ernest  J.  Trexler.  AO426480. 
Fred  A.  Treyz,  A0834914. 
WUliam  J.  Trice,  A01691663. 
Frank  Trlckel,  A0871855. 
WUliam  B.  TTlgg,  AO441048. 
WUliam  J.  Trigg.  AO365076. 
Donald  D.  Trimble.  AO2064457. 
Earl  L.  Trimble.  Jr..  A0773884. 
Robert  J.  Trimble.  Jr.,  A0576524. 
Ernest  E.  Trlplett.  A0784616. 
Anthony  Tripoli.  A056694a. 
Homer  A.  Tripp.  AO799103. 
Howard  G.  Tripp.  AO591076. 
PhUip  H.  Trltschler.  A01848996. 
Henry  TTlwush.  AO708590. 
WUliam  A.  Trotter.  A0927913. 
Duane  H.  Troup.  AO777270. 
Ralph  W.  Trousdale,  A0725229. 
Thaddeus  A.  Troy.  AO673003. 
Harrison  A.  Truck.  AO530236. 
Holger  R.  Trukken.  AOl 649651. 
Kenneth  M.  Trumble,  AO59067S. 
George  D.  Trusty.  A0782658. 
WUliam  H.  Truxal.  AO579502. 
Nick  J.  Tsacrios,  A0679959. 
Bruno  F.  TSchannen,  A037lA)3. 
(Tassllias  P.  Tsufls.  AOigil694. 
Leo  W.  Tubay,  AO1909946. 
Elmer  L.  Tuck.  AO560423. 
3eorge  R.  Tuck.  AO65ai80. 
John  R.  Tuck.  AO826808. 
3terling  L.  Tuck.  A0677618* 
Carl  E.  Tucker.  AO6«i504. 
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Klefer  O.  Tucker.  Jr..  AO1909423. 
Leland  C.  Tucker.  A0433935. 
Rlggs  M.  Tucker.  AO750693. 
ClUton  C.  Tullob.  AOa07»&32. 
John  B.  TuIIos.  Jr..  A01686899. 
Dermot  M.  Tally.  A0794693. 
George  H.  TuUy.  AO94a04«. 
Robert  J.  imiy,  AO604gei. 
David  A.  Tunno.  A01848279. 
Wilfred  N.  Turcotte,  A0659419. 
Albert  N.  Turner,  AOl  866898. 
Arthur  R.  Turner,  A0573627. 
Charles  D.  Turner,  A0874488. 
Claude  W.  Turner,  AC)781113. 
Gordon  L.  Turner,  AO2068801. 
John  L.  Turner,  AO1908387. 
John  M.  Turner,  A0423985. 
Joseph  M.  Turner,  A04382a7. 
Leonard  P.  Turner,  AO807110. 
Richard  P.  Turner,  A0677166. 
Sidney  P.  Turner,  A0781714. 
WUlard  J.  Turner,  A0777871. 
William  J.  Turner.  AOd60422. 
WlUlam  L.  Turner,  A0725231. 
William  S.  Turner,  AO719803. 
Charles  E.  Turnipeeed,  AO2033570. 
Veto  C.  Turrin.  A0876611. 
Thomas  J.  Tutko,  AO1904956. 
John  J.  Tutsock,  A0566954. 
Harold  E.  Tuttle.  A0828177. 
Rob  N.  Tuttle,  A01911619. 
Robert  J.  Tuttle,  AO2074876. 
William  J.  Tuxworth.  A0722768. 
Duane  C.  Tway,  A0437338. 
Robert  M.  Twlford,  AO580276. 
Donald  J.  Twombly,  A0827324. 
Thomas  L.  Twyford,  A0673437. 
Alfred  W.  Tyler.  A0432421. 
Joseph  J.  Tyler,  A0639432. 
Ralph  L.  Tyler,  A01856458. 
RusseU  R.  Tyler,  AO680545. 
Guy  Tyree.  AO2090713. 
Earle  E.  Tyson,  AO755203. 
Earl  W.  Udick,  A0434575. 
Lawrence  F.  Uebel,  A0753463. 
Raymond  J.  Uhrlch.  A01696898. 
Walter  E.  Ulbrlcht,  A0685894. 
Charles  E.  Ullrey,  AO720414. 
Alexander  Ulreich,  Jr.,  A0825335. 
Paul  T.  Ulrich,  A0436423. 
WUliam  A.  Ulrich,  AO2068498. 
Richard  L.  Umble,  A0576656. 
Rudolph  Umminger,  AO1910200. 
Robert  C.  Umphresa,  AO2093943. 
Harold  W.  UnderhlU,  Jr.,  A0386769. 
William  C.  Unverzagt.  AO930374. 
Alvls  a.  Upchurch,  AO19C8604. 
Wallace  C.  Upson,  A0677168. 
John  S.  Urankar.  AO717303. 
Norman  Urban,  AO2090987. 
Samuel  B.  Urton.  AO2093255. 
Joe  C.  Vaden.  AOe08324. 
Woodrow  W.  Vaden,  AO837230. 
Robert  C.  Vadnals.  A0717152. 
Charles  N.  Valentine.  AO784360. 
George  B.  Valentine,  A0867792. 
Gerald  W.  Valentine.  AO532310. 
Arthur  W.  Vanaman,  Jr.,  AO590217. 
James  P.  Van  Ausdal,  AO724097. 
Jacob  J.  Van  Berkum,  AO410571. 
Irving  A.  Van  Brxmt,  A08S6846. 
Peter  B.  Van  Brussel.  Jr.,  AO1909659. 
George  L.  Van  Busk  irk,  AO529700. 
CjruB  B.  Vance,  A0417723. 
John  G.  Vance.  AO701033. 
OUver  W.  Vance,  Jr..  AO1910418. 
Arthur  T.  Van  Cura.  A0754448. 
Gerrlt  R.  Vande  Lune.  A0776451. 
Vivian  S.  Van  Derhel.  AO2057056. 
Paul  C.  Vanderhoek.  A0735126. 
Everett  B,  Vandlver.  AO707565. 
George  R.  Van  Dyke.  AO683350. 
Gerald  J.  Vanek.  A01644864. 
James  S.  Van  Epps.  AO760687. 
Amos  E.  Van  Pleet,  AO2063117. 
Harold  C.  Van  Hlse.  Jr..  A01863527. 
Ben  A.  Van  Horn.  A0754391. 
Philip  J.  Van  Houten.  AOSasslS. 
Henry  Van  Kesteren.  AOe06554. 
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Arthur  R.  Tore,  AO8O3MO0. 

Leland  A.  York.  AO184709S. 

WlUiam  R.  Yost.  AOa3S40S9. 

Albert  L.  Young.  A03a3a418. 

Allan  L.  Young.  AO6008001. 

Charles  G.  Young.  AC380S5a80. 

Gerould  A.  Young.  AOSOl  1887. 

James  F.  Young.  AO8007787. 

Keith  R.  Yo\mg.  AO8004600. 

RusseU  A.  Yoting.  AOSOOeeSS. 

Sanmile  R.  Young.  AOa381174. 

Dooald  J.  Yuen,  AC»3a59ee. 

John  B.  Zahm.  AO8O30O75. 

Leonard  A.  Zalewskl.  AO801961S. 

Richard  J.  Zdunesyk.  AC3800770a. 

WUlls  D.  Zedaker,  AOaasa419. 

Herbert  R.  Zehnder,  AC30880S9. 

Robert  A.  Zehrlng,  ACttaSTaei. 

Robert  8.  Zelgen.  A018gT655. 

Charles  M.  Zeitner,  AO8008734. 

Maurice  F.  Zetena.  AOaasasaO. 

Lester  W.  Ziellnskl.  AOaaaano. 

Dale  H.  Zimmerman,  AO0OOBU4. 

Donald  R.  Zlmmermaii.  ACBBBa28>. 

Barry  C.  Zimmerman.  AOHMeSft. 

Gerald  W.  ZlnksA^AOamuc 

Banry  Ztnke.  AOaOMftU. 

Paul  O.  ZInsmelster.  Jr,  i 
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David  H.  Ssok.  Jir,  AOMMOrr. 
Donald  B.  Zook.  AOddB3O60. 
Albert  J.  Zubar.  4100108708^ 
Elmer  J.  Zulant,  AOMOtiai. 
James  T.  Zuanralt.  AOeOMTtt. 
Gordon  K.  Snnkar.  408818823. 
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Raymond  I<.  Abbots  AQS0G0O4O. 
William  W.  Amid;.  AO90S0689. 
Gordon  M.  AnMIsr.  AOS0S8S36. 
Stanford  R.  AmstotE,  AO8051S29. 
George  M.  Andemm.  AO8029111. 
John  K.  Andenan.  AOS0481SS. 
William  U  Andrews.  Jr..  A08(B2474. 
Douglas  W.  Armantront.  AOS049485. 
Boy  F.  Austin.  AO80&S898. 
George  C.  Avlla.  Jr^  AO3048111. 
Robert  V.  Balrd.  A03311(»8. 
Ward  J.  Baker.  AO3067SQ4. 
Richard  L.  Ban.  AOgWTO98. 
James  B.  Banks.  AO3228027. 
Ronald  L.  Barker.  AO30S885S. 
William  M.  Barlow.  Jr..  AO304S282. 
Martin  8.  Barteau.  AO80S2013. 
Robert  R.  Bartmes.  AO80S6067. 
Kdward  J.  Banman.  AO3049487. 
Clarence  J.  Beardstey,  AO3028889. 
Prank  N.  Beaven.  Jr..  AO3029883. 
Rodney  B.  Be^man,  AO30S7306. 
Ernest  A.  Bedke.  AO304e6S9. 
Raymond  E.  Decry.  AOS046732. 
Robert  D.  Belter.  AO3065eg9. 
Francis  BeUnne.  AO80S0037. 
Ricbard  A.  BelUnger.  AOS0S1S28. 
Charles  G.  Bin.  AOS009029. 
Charles  M.  BUtanan.  Jr.,  AO80g8a98. 
Raymond  L.  BUott.  AO308Tr72. 
Robert  E.  Bennett.  AOS0S2S31. 
John  N.  Bentl7.  AO8029e8S. 
Richard  Bents.  AO303248S. 
Eldon  O.  Black.  AO30S2920. 
Gordon  N.  Blackman,  AOS037934. 
Thomas  C.  Blake.  Jr..  AO30S1836. 
Philip  K.  Bock.  AOS048114. 
George  D.  BotfeuUlet.  AO3039843. 
muard  C.  Booker.  AO804060S. 
Leon  Booth.  Jr..  AO800e778. 
David  L.  Boos.  AO30S3213. 
Joseph  H.  Bowers.  AO30e9885. 
Neal  P.  Bowyer,  AOS06T973. 
Barle  O.  Boyer.  AO3068833. 
Gary  L.  Boyer,  AOS066884. 
Albert  Brander.  AO8008910. 
August  J.  Brandin.  AO3027547. 
Prancls  E.  Brandon.  Jr.,  AO30S8490. 
Duane  C.  Branson.  AO3063934. 
William  J.  Brashear.  AO3055771. 
Arthur  L.  Brattkua.  AOS029ai3. 
Morton  Bregman.  AOS04TOS2. 
Roger  M.  Brlggs.  AO80S7514. 
Bobby  Brown.  AO80S7476. 
David  R.  Brown.  AO8OS2079. 
David  O.  Brownwood.  AO3055858. 
Donald  O.  Bruckner.  AO3050041. 
Weston  G.  Bruner.  AO3049965. 
Sims  A.  Buckley.  AO8047a45. 
Stanley  P.  Bu«Mnsk1.  AO3050491. 
Ernest  R.  Bull.  Jr.,  AO3053868. 
Paul  D.  Burch.  AO3064847. 
James  R.  Burgener.  AO3061849. 
Robert  V.  Biirkett.  Jr..  AO80S3925. 
Robert  A.  Butt.  AO80S9051. 
Harley  R.  CahUI.  AO302806& 
Robert  8.  Calllster.  A02ail362. 
Paul  C.  Canfleld.  AO8067170. 
Jerald  D.  Cannon.  AO8056887. 
Roy  P.  Capaldo.  AO80S7105. 
Carol  C.  CartMtn^  AO8061786. 
Jack  W.  Carlson.  AO8082466. 
Philip  D.  Oaitaon.  AOS061234. 
EUord  L.  CarwOe.  AO8064403. 
Dale  W.  Cary.  AOSOOSiea 
Paul  S.  Caasedy.  408040284. 
Charles  W.  Oatea.  AC8030095. 
Robert  T.  Cangbey.  AO8048857. 
James  P.  Oavanaxi^.  AOSOSlOSd. 
Robert  8.  OavUi.  AO9063458. 
Joseph  M.  Cestaro,  AO30479S8. 
Philip  Chaffee.  AO3049784. 
Richard  P.  Chandler,  AO3049343. 


Vernon  M.  H.  Cbaac.  4O8018WlJ 

William  P.  atOOm,  AO9047904.     1 

Kenneth  D.  H.  CiMinc.  AO806ea»|. 

Robert  V.  omtemesn.  AfMOtaam. 

Edward  L.  Ctetbani.  408048888. 

James  R.  CU^  408000087. 

Jerry  B.  Clark.  408040407. 

John  T.  Clamo.  408086120.  i 

Robert  M.  CBaweon.  AO«Ka741.   I 

Leo  C.  Cloutlar.  408047508. 

Leon  J.  Cq^  408047960. 

John  P.  Ooffwi.  AO8O4088O. 

Edward  B.  Cogswell.  Jr..  AO3029ai5. 

Joseph  li.  Oaiin.  Jr..  AO8037719. 

Paul  D.  Colanaani.  AO307080S. 

Donald  W.  Ooile.  Jlr..  AO3060000. 

Leonard  A.  CODlns.  AO80375S3. 

Michael  J.  Oolllns.  AOe0484a8. 

James  A.  Oolyer.  AO806670e. 

Vincent  J.  ConnoUy.  AOS04e2S5. 

Richard  P.  Conway.  AO80400a0. 

WUllam  T.  Oorawell.  Jr..  AO0067f  72. 

William  J.  Corrtgan.  AO3060442. 

Kendrick  8.  Coryell.  AO3053265. 

John  E.  Cozine.  Jr.,  AOa05M60. 

Jack  L.  Craggs.  AOS040408. 

William  E.  Cravea.  4O8047S10. 

Ivey  D.  Craver.  4O9040604. 

Robert  C.  Crockett.  AO3030440. 

Robert  K.  Crockett.  AO8061751. 

Roland  O.  Crosman.  AOS04828a. 

John  P.  Cuminlngs.  AO304S182. 

Robert  B.  Cunningham.  Jr..  Aa8864208. 

Clement  O.  Curtin.  Jr..  AO80634^. 

Stanley  R.  Ciulitng.  AO306B13S.  , 

John  P.  Cuiiimaa.  AO304a744. 

Edwin  H.  Dahlgren.  Jr..  AOa2100$7. 

Raymond  A.  Dana.  AO8046356. 

Richard  Davis.  AO3040740. 

Roy  L.  Davis,  401852006. 

Samuel  E.  Davis.  408032100. 

Dale  B.  Dawson.  AO8049431. 

Bobby  O.  Day.  AO9028173. 

James  A.  Day,  AOSOOSOIO. 

Ernest  8.  Dean.  Jr..  AO8027787. 

Jon  W.  Dean.  408068358. 

Kurt  E.  DeBorde.  400211822. 

Donald  L.  Dederlck.  ACa04«ao«. 

Kelly  L.  Delooche.  AOafttfOOO. 

Robert  A.  DeLorenso.  AO306681fl 

Dwight  M.  Ddflae.  AO8069704. 

Robert  C.  Dennis.  Aa8048817. 

Roger  M.  Derseb.  AO8028001. 

OUes  W.  Desmond.  AO0O6O4O4. 

Victor  D.  Detering.  408061286. 

Allyn  M.  Devena.  408008803. 

David  E.  Dever,  408060068. 

Richard  C.  Deveresuz.  Jr..  AOaoiDoei. 

Gary  L.  Dick.  ACB0a826O. 

Paiil  W.  Dickson.  Jr..  AO9O19260. 

James  P.  Dits,  403211456. 

Charles  J.  Doherty.  408040677. 

Raymond  C.  Dotty.  408027037. 

George  B.  Douglas  nz.  AO306026|l 

John  J.  Drlsoon.  400080203. 

Richard  D.  Daekwartb.  4O6038l|L 

Clarence  M.  Dmr.  406066148. 

Howard  J.  DuB.  4O80088S4. 

Ian  J.  M.  Duncan.  4O8067669. 

Dale  W.  Edwarda.  4OS068796. 

Charles  A.  E3unke.  408067478. 

Joseph  H.  Elimng.  4O8062016. 

Thomas  J.  Slgel,  4O8068060. 

Joseph  Elliott.  408067600. 

John  E.  M.  Xme.  408060668. 

John  H.  EndsBS,  408068116. 

James  E.  Rndioott,  4O80B8436. 

Francis  J.  Engel.  Jr..  4O806614S. 

Dlno  P.  Eqm.  4O8046826. 

Thomas  E.  Ernst.  4O8040604.  ) 

James  P.  Erp.  406060064.  } 

David  W.  Kvaas.  4O3067948. 

Donald  L.  Evans,  4O3061800. 

Harold  R.  Svam,  4O8040679. 

Stanley  E.  Swing.  406082828. 

WUlls  P.  Pagan.  406087866. 

Thomas  E.  WaOowa.  400212026. 

Clyde  L.  Palls.  Jt..  4Oe068«0T. 

Grover  C.  Farmsr.  4060068101. 

Neil  J.  Farnham.  4O8066898. 

Harold  L.  Felte.  400206199. 
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403041601. 

Crosley  J.  Ftttoa.  Jr..  408014887. 

Richard  E.  Pitta.  4O801( 

Cletus  O.  nemtng.  Jr..  i 

Stanley  K.  Plan^Je. . 

Roger  P. 

WUUam  B. 

Robert  P.  Vomla. , 

Dick  L.  Foster.  408088188. 

Boyd  B.  Poonds.  408a81671j 

Joseph  D.  L.  Foamier. 

George  B.  Foae.  Jr..  40  80619702. 

Bernard  Freedman.  JM>  800i»46. 

WUbur  F.  Freltag.  402906119. 

Kenneth  A.  Friedman.  AOSOMBTO. 

Wayne  E.  Fullam.  AOe040Ta. 

James  W.  Funk.  AO306638a.r 

Horace  W.  Furumoto.  AC 

Harold  H.  Gabby. , 

Charles  J.  Gaeta.  > 

David  A.  Gandolfo.  4O806e3Ja 

James  F.  Garber  m.  A03C 

WiUiam  T.  GiutUner.  A( 


Lorln  R.  Gardner.  AO306340^ 
John  GargiiB.  408067077. 
James  T.  Oataa.  403046402. , 
Charles  C.  Oauder,  AO30620|7. 
Herbert  C.  Gedmark.  AO8048648. 
Richard  L.  Gear,  AO9048678^ 
Robert  W.  Geblert.  AC 
Robert  B.  CSeiger.  Jr..  AO806I 
Joseph  N.  Oerbefg.  AC 
David  P.  Gibson.  AO30205664 
Joseph  GUflUan  m,  AC 
Claude  M.  GlUesple.  AO290'] 
CTharles  E.  Oingriob.  AO80< 
Richard  L.  Olassberg.  AO3Oa0221. 
James  L.  Gober.  4O3061720.T 
John  H.  CJtoetsob.  403046084. 
Bruce  R.  Goas.  AOe068«66.    | 
Bugene  L.  Goase.  4060580011 
Richard  F.  Grabowsky.  408459085. 
Taylor  H.  Grerae,  AO30271U. 
Carl  R.  Gregory,  AO3068060J 
WUllam  C.  GriOn.  400046600. 
Tedd  N.  GrllBth.  AO2210672] 
Thomas  D.  Grimes.  AO60a8a|B4. 
Karl  H.  Grosb.  AO9064627.    i 
Fergus  C.  Groves  II.  AO3046f01. 
Charles  P.  Ourler.  AO3050a41. 
Dale  R.  Gustatson.  AO30706|9. 
WUllam  Lu  Hate.  402906281. 
Caxarles  E.  Hall.  AO30650e6. 
Donald  J.  Hall.  408067488. 
Earl  R.  HaH.  AO8064460. 
George  F.  Hall.  AO604003a. 
Harold  R.  Hall.  AO3066366. 
Jack  R.  HaU.  AO8047214. 
Ronald  L.  Ham.  A08<m87f. 
James  E.  Hamer.  AO3060083. 
Richard  A.  Hamilton.  AOSOI 0017. 
Virgil  L.  HamUn.  Jr..  AO304<  314. 
Bobby  F.  Hammett.  AO30Mi83. 
Harry  E.  Hand.  40186S288. 
William  F.  Haney.  Jr..  403047134. 
Kenneth  G.  Banks.  403027506. 
WUllam  A.  Hanrahan.  Jr..  40io47668. 
Jack  L.  Hanson.  AO3064381. 
Robert  E.  w^i^ym  4<>80673iB|i. 
Stanley  C.  Hanson.  403066710. 
Norman  C.  Harbert,  AOSOOSioo. 
Samuel  G.  Harding.  AOSOSS^IS. 
James  S.  Harmon.  AO30526ai. 
John  F.  Harmon.  AOe06602(). 
Virgil  C.  Harrington.  4C»06tll4. 
Robert  S.  Harris,  4022654881 
Stanley  Harris,  4080673277] 
John  W.  Harrison.  AC330284aB. 
Donald  S.  Harry.  AO806435lJ 
Richard  L.  Hart.  AO304078lI| 
David  D.  Hartman.  AO30674 
John  H.  Hartman.  40805413 
Thomas  N.  Hanrey,  4O30I 
WUllam  R.  Haskett.  4C 
William  H.  Havana,  4C33064ap7. 
Joseph  M.  Hawkss.  4O8068SJ  1. 
Jerry  P.  Hawkins.  4O8058S6( . 
James  W.  Hayes,  408053448. 
Joseph  M.  Bxsm.  4O807041i , 


John  M.  Hayafte.  4O80S848S. 
Cloyd  A.  Hays.  408064617. 
Richard  F.  Haaard.  40803285a 
James  P.  Healy.  Jr..  4O6049804. 
Perry  O.  Haetor.  408088108. 
Bugene  li.  Hedgea.  40906840a. 
Dewey  L.  Heglar.  Jr..  4O8064884. 
Gary  A.  HeUaJa.  4O806770&. 
Helmut  Helnaann,  408066019. 
Charles  L.  Hstnrleta.  403069246. 
Marlon  E.  Helroalmua.  408029741. 
Daniel  I.  Hejde.  4OS061473. 
Hubert  M.  Henderson.  AO3028166. 
Alton  J.  Hendrlek.  AO8087ia0L 
Lee  R.  Henley.  AO8083503. 
John  F.  nennsessy.  AO8046411. 
Gordon  C.  Henrte.  AO9040eS&. 
David  R.  nenrlques.  AO3046046L 
Richard  L.  Hepburn.  AO3050088. 
John  B.  Hemaadea.  AO60687&0. 
Thomas  C.  Hemdon.  AOa30616& 
Robert  T.  Henog.  AO8065176. 
Vernon  W.  Hewitt.  AO2210986. 
Elmer  J.  Hirkman.  AOOQBllSX 
Samuel  L.  Hleka.  A060S2161. 
Adoniram  C.  Hiebert.  4O8067402. 
David  L.  Hlgglns.  AOS04M40. 
Robert  L.  High.  AO306a987. 
Charles  C.  Hlghsmlth.  406060617. 
Richard  L.  HUdretb.  AO30667ia. 
James  R.  Bill.  408089028. 
Thomas  D.  HiU.  AOSOOOOll. 
Vaughn  B.  HIU.  AO8068987. 
Gerald  L.  HUliard.  408070201. 
Richard  D.  HUton.  AO3040788. 
James  M.  Hlanant.  Jr..  AO006613X. 
OUbert  W.  Hlter.  4O80643SS. 
WiUlam  B.  Hoenlg.  Jr.,  408070676. 

David  B.  Hoff.  4(30308786. 

Thomas  8.  Hoffman,  AO3070617. 

WUliam  D.  HoSmeycr,  AO80683S1. 

Frederick  L.  Hnfmann,  402211246. 

Darrell  T.  Holland.  408006836. 

TUden  8.  HoUey,  AOS064943. 

Donald  R  HoUls,  4O9037398. 

Norman  L.  HoUls.  408039081. 

Roy  8.  HoUoman.  Jr.,  AO606466T. 

CUu-1  P.  A.  Holmqulst,  AO6069347. 

Harold  W.  Holtzclaw,  AOieS4497. 

Thomas  C.  Hopkins,  408039461. 

Harold  A.  Hombarger.  AOS0S20Ifl. 

Paul  N.  Hotlnger,  AO3046179. 

Frank  L.  Ho\ide.  AO3040006. 

Bobby  O  House.  AO3052329. 

Clarence  D.  Howald.  AO3048S3L 

Lowry  O.  HDyer.  AO305055a. 

John  R.  Hubbard.  AO3046418. 

James  E.  Hudelson,  AO3047500. 

Harvey  M.  Hudson.  AO3051461. 

Eynon  Hughes.  400047915. 

Jerome  E.  Hughes.  AO3046000. 

Vincent  C.  Hughea.  Jr..  AO3204a68. 

Robert  K.  Hughaoa.  AO3070744. 

WUllam  L.  Hugo.  Jr..  AO30695a2. 

James  F.  Humphries,  Jr..  AO3068752. 

Smith  C.  Humphriea.  Jr..  4O3056088i, 

John  D.  Huncuck,  403039420. 

Coley  A.  Hunsucker.  AO30560L2. 

Thomas  4.  Hunt.  AO3054856. 

Orlondo  L.  Himtsman.  AO3070184. 

Patrick  A.  Hurley.  AO3067912. 

Frank  P.  Huskin,  Jr.,  AO3030129. 

WUllam  R.  Hutcberson.  Jr.,  AO3046661. 

Charles  4.  Irwin.  AO80&5828. 

Frederick  M.  Jackson.  Jr..  AO8068888. 

William  J.  Jaeger.  Jr..  AO8060106. 

Charles  L.  Jamn.  Jr..  AO3039865. 

Roy  W.  Jamseen.  403008836. 

Harold  L.  Jameaon.  4O3O4OO40. 

James  M.  Janla.  4O6048766. 

Charles  J.  Januaka.  AO8047539. 

John  H.  Jarvia.  AO80273«0. 

Joe  4.  Jefleria.  AOS058701. 

Robert  B.  Jenkins.  AO806806a. 

John  G.  Joem.  AO8068673. 

Robert  P.  Jobannas.  4O806676T. 

Edward  V.  Johnson.  Jr..  406031828. 

Brace  J.  Johnston.  408008070. 

Richard  K.  Jblmston.  408066900. 

Richard  U  Jnhnstnn.  4O806988X. 


Robert  L.  Johnston.  AO8O40386. 
Douglas  N.  Jonas.  AO308898S. 
Harold  D.  Jones.  408040636. 
Jamaa  W.  Jones.  4O0046700. 
John  G.  Jones.  408037808. 
Raymon  M.  Jcmea.  4O3040S94. 
Raymond  O.  Jonea.  4C30O286O4. 
Robert  O.  Jones.  4(3M6«a41. 
Ronald  T.  Jones.  4Oa06a886. 
Donald  C.  Jordabl,  403070196. 
Ralph  M.  Jordan.  Jr..  AO804688S. 
Wayne  E.  Jordan.  AO8037518. 
Robert  E.  Julian.  AO30S7SS4. 
Howard  D.  Jumper,  AO30546e7. 
Charles  G.  Kadlson.  Jr..  AO8047748. 
Norman  F.  Kaelber.  AO6060234. 
Daniel  A.  Katfin.  A03e28768. 
David  W.  Kaiser,  AC3e048606. 
Darrel  K.  Kalhfleisch.  AO8066738. 
Nicholas  P.  Karraa.  AO806S44I . 
Kenneth  G.  KastcUa.  AO8040743. 
Stephen  E.  Kata.  A(33067379. 
Samuel  W.  Keller,  AO3038443. 
Robert  B.  KeUey.  AOS068023. 
Morgan  J.  Kennedy,  AOS067586. 
Robert  L.  Kerby.  AO3046904. 
Henry  F.  Kerr,  Jr.,  AO3046833. 
Melvln  E.  Kersey,  Jr..  AO3066673. 
RusseU  W.  Kilmer,  AC»0406tl. 
Noel  O.  Kindt.  AO3046996. 
Samuel  J.  Klshllne.  AOS029916. 
Edward  K.  KUsam.  Jr..  AO3047806L 
Lane  L.  Kittle.  A(36067484. 
Ludvig  W.  Knagenhjetan.  Jr..  403047338. 
RusseU  N.  Knauss.  AO3009193. 
Peter  J.  Knoke.  AO8049ee9. 
Lawrence  B.  Knooc.  AO00&3798. 
WUliam  C.  Koch.  Jr.,  AO3046834. 
Preston  K.  Koentop.  AO3061161. 
James  L.  Kolling.  AOe030M7. 
David  P.  Kocm.  AOS068704. 
Norman  L.  Koonec,  AO6054988. 
Chester  T.  Kordel.  AO8070876. 
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John  C.  Trapp.  AOS064648. 
Forrest  L.  Tteanor,  Jr..  AO9086T4a. 
David  J.  Tregilgas.  AO3096934. 
Richard  L.  Trehcme.  AO306910a. 
Gaylord  B.  Treu,  ACX2304413. 
Harold  D.  Tripp.  AC»05aiI3^ 
Dcmald  C.  TroUnger.  AOS0403n. 
David  M.  A.  TrotA,  AO30461S8. 
Sidney  L.  Tucker.  AOOailSSa. 
Floyd  D.  Tudor.  AO8O640a3. 

Harold  J.  Tuena.  AOS058S4T. 

Richard  D.  Turner,  AC»OaT771. 

Wyke  T.  Turpln.  AOaaOftTTS. 

Daniel  A.  Tuthlll.  AOe040Ti4. 

George  G  Tuttte.  AOe067aa7. 

Robert  B.  Tuttla.  AO6080186. 

William  C.  Tuttle.  AOa067fi06. 

Robert  D.  Tuxlll.  AC»067aoe. 

William  L.  Tylsr.  AO8068406. 

David  B.  Underwood.  AOQ047099. 

Harold  W.  Underwood  AOSMl(M9. 

Chester  E.  Urey.  Jr..  AOSOSTSOl. 

Elliot.  A.  Uahkow,  AOSOMUS. 

Russel  K.  Dtlsy.  A<»06aoaO. 

Lewis  O.  VMS.  AO90641M. 

David  R.  Vanos.  AO8067aM. 

Morris  B.  Van  Vooren.  AOSOMCSt. 

Richard  D.  Van  Zandt.  A036645a8. 

Daniel  G.  Vaughan.  AO3026408. 

Lee  D.  Velde,  AO305706S . 

David  B.  L.  Verble,  AOS054S37. 

Ksnaeth  W.  Vereh.  ACnOOTias. 

David  M.  VerrsUi.  AO906eM6. 

Joseph  L.  N.  Vlolettc.  AO3067996. 

Richard  K.  Voehl.  AO3067420. 

Frederick  J.  Vogltf.  AO306782ft. 

John  C.  Vogt.  Jr,  AO30a0088. 

Donald  H.  Vols.  AO3053ai6. 

Winiam  M.  Vondarsmith.  Jr..  AO30638U. 

Robert  V.  von  KleUt.  AOa078a80. 

Ouatav  8.  von  Wolffradk  AO8058022. 

Roger  G.  WaddUl.  AO3027346. 

Bobert  G.  Wade,  AO8061910. 

Paul  E.  Wagner.  AO3047100. 

Richard  E.  Wagner,  AOaaiOOSS. 

Robert  B.  Wagner,  A(380«43»8. 

Donald  E.  Walker.  AO8063399. 

Lorenz  J.  Walker.  AOM54066. 

Norman  B.  Walker,  AO90S7S80. 

Rees  D.  Walker,  AOaa8eS96. 

Mervin  A.  Wallaee.  AOM81978. 

Thomas  H.  Wattwson.  AO8068764. 

Keith  P.  Watts.  AO606«a37. 

Leonard  W.  Webb.  AOSOnaog. 

Alban  L.  Weber.  AO60S39Sa. 

John  V.  Weber.  AO6038786. 

Eugene  J.  Webra,  AO8088S84. 

Edward  M.  Welsbeek.  AOa096461. 

RlcharU  H.  WeDs.  AO60S8S40. 

Richard  O.  Welty.  AOeail7»6. 

Wilfred  B.  Werner.  AGeo4748«r 

Dwayne  F.  Wsst.  AO6064780. 

Dale  L.  Wastarhout.  AO0O575S9. 

James  W.  Whaton.  AO0Oa96tt. 

Robert  B.  WhMler,  AO606864*. 

Terrene*  O.  Wheeler.  AO604761T. 

George  A.  White.  AOMei8S10. 

James  W.  Whtto.  Jr..  AOtOfTOl*. 

Lewis  A.  White,  AOMSOm. 

John  B.  Wiardsma^AOMMaBT. 


Louis  H.  WlasBsna.  AO60601»l. 
Larry  D.  WlggliM.  AC3eO4108ft. 
Robert  B.  WUkM.  AOMMMSB. 
Josei^  H.  WUkHMon.  AOe088101. 
Barle  D.  WlUtaoas.  Jr..  AO806na99. 
Arthur  R.  D.  WttUs.  AO3056448. 
Carl  A.  Wlllrtch.  Jr..  AOSO4074a. 
Joseph  K.  Winner.  AOS0S8470. 
Dick  E.  WllKMl.  AOaa07738. 
Melvin  C.  Wilson.  AO30a8304. 
Richard  D.  WUson.  AO3037886. 
Robert  G.  Wilson,  AO3068433. 
Whitney  a  Wilson,  Jr..  AO220746«. 
James  C.  Wine.  AO9064781. 
Frederick  H.  Wingate.  AO805a464. 
Frank  R.  Wink.  AOS068207. 
Roger  D.  C.  Winqulst.  AO3049416. 
Boyd  E.  Wise,  AOS027008. 
Harold  Wise.  Jr..  AO30297I5. 
Robert  O.  Wlshnedd,  AO8063S25. 
James  L.  Wissert,  AOS053188. 
Robert  N.  Witter.  Jr..  AO8049741. 
Floyd  D.  Wood,  AO8027997. 
Billy  Woods.  Jr.,  AOe067S06. 
John  D.  Woods.  AO3060147. 
Thomas  W.  Woods,  AO8066838. 
Edward  E.  Woiimion.  AO30481S1. 
James  R.  Wright.  AOaao»473. 
Moorhead  Wright  III.  AO3067966. 
Robert  E.  Tde.  AO3064119. 
Toshltaka  Toshlda.  AO3050920. 
James  O.  Young.  AO3068149. 
John  O.  Toung.  AC73054158. 
Sumner  8.  Young.  AO30a9336. 
Vincent  N.  Young.  AO3058850. 
Herschel  O.  Zarecor,  Jr..  AO3065638. 
Richard  C.  Zeeck.  AO3028214. 
Eldon  W.  Zeller.  AO30540a6. 
Donald  L.  Zlnk.  A02256158. 
Robert  A.  ZoUer.  AO3047894. 

The  following- named  Reserve  women  in 
the  Air  Faroe  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Foroe.  in  the  grades  indicated,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions 
of  tiXl9  n.  Public  Lew  737,  84th  Congress 
(Armed  Forces  Regular  Officer  Augmentation 
Act  of  1966) : 

To  be  major 

Anna  M.  McKlm.  AL600488. 

To  be  captain$ 

Mary  B.  Bataa.  ALA0e783. 
Jacqueline  Crosby.  AL191071C 
Mary  B.  Daly,  AL900340. 
Sara  N.  Harris,  AL402718. 
Freda  M.  Herrera,  AL785738. 
Mary  D.  McDermott.  AL191075f. 
Martha  A.  Ptehon.  ALeO0Oa». 
Marjorie  H.  Baynor,  AL200376. 
Peggy  L.  B.  OchlssfU.  AIAOSSO*. 
Eileen  M.  Smith.  AL400187. 
Helen  B.  Strong.  AL232238. 

To  be  first  lievtenantt 
Ethel  B.  Apter.  AL321S103.  ? 

Buby  C.  Belew,  AL1859065. 
Voella  J.  Bell.  AL33360a3. 
VlrglnU  Bemhlsel.  AL2220446. 
Helen  J.  Blakeman.  AL2249&Sa. 
WUliam  M.  Bobbitt.  AL2329iai. 
PatricU  M.  Bolander.  AL22a8iaa. 
Ann  H.  Bonar,  AL2250329. 
Tlnita  B.  Chapman,  AIi2290440. 
Mary  A.  Delsman,  AL22370ei. 
Jane  A.  Donovan.  AL336auS. 
Mary  E.  Dowd.  ALS0068S6. 
Jacqueline  Bngllah.  AL2ai94ea. 
Virginia  L.  Gunter.  AL2236093. 
Patricia  A.  Hayes.  ALa33ie84. 
Jean  M.  Helms.  AL22a9184. 
Lenore  Henson.  AL238e017. 
Margaxet  J.  Hteka,  ALiaa916a. 
Bllen  M.  Hlppelt.  ALaiSSiao. 
Kvelyn  B.  Houdysh^.  AL3a»1108. 
BeMfe  J.  Jackson.  ALa»4ie2. 
GreU  B.  Jteotaa,  AL3394109. 
MiUicent  P.  Jonaa.  AL2384iei. 
RWhanltne  M.  Jonea.  MiaMfltn. 
liKlllsB.  Keith.  AUai9M8. 

)  U  Kins.  AL3119668. 


June  H.  KnoK.  ALSII 
Blta  A.  Lawler,  * 
Battle  I.  Lee.  ALttlMM. 
Lillian  Ll] 

Katharine  F.  Lewis,  j 
Jean  F.  Llndley.  ALII 
IsabeUa  T.  Lynn.  AL8834Ua. 
Mary  M.  Maekle.  ALa33«90S. 
Margaret  I.  MoCaSrey.  AL3294060. 
Eleanor  J.  **'<'^^^^"-.  AUtSMSWl. 
Naomi  M.  McC^acken.  ALaaSQSTI. 
Sara  J.  Mcl*»an.  AId2a»438. 
Mary  J.  McNamara.  AL3336461. 
Mary  W.  Meesli^cr.  AL2a34088. 
Nina  K.  Morrlacm.  AL1864a00. 
Sylvia  G.  Owens,  AL2a456ee. 
Marian  L.  Piper.  AL2219000. 
Lerllne  Pooie.  AL33360eO. 
June  I.  Ralney.  AI 3386688. 
Dorothy  Romanovleh.  AL3318778w 
Betty  J.  Ruden.  ALaaa9230. 
Henrietta  L.  Scales.  ALa230328. 
MarceUa  M.  Shepard.  ALaai936S. 
Welda  A.  Smith.  AL22a034a. 
Wlnnlfred  A.  Springer,  AL2a60325. 
Mary  L.  Storm.  AL2219056. 

Sue  L.  Sweeney.  AL2a35S47. 

Florence  K.  Thomas,  A  1.3360337. 
Jean  M.  Tradup.  AL3ai906a. 
Mlttle  R.  Willlama.  ALaai»408. 
Robbie  V.  Young.  ALaa46084. 

To  be  $econd  Ueuteiumta 

Beatrice  B.  Avery,  AL3066335. 
Margie  M.  Clark.  AL3056493. 
Muriel  A.  Ooetz.  ALS0089S8. 
Constance  Hammond.  AL3008S58. 

The  following-named  persona  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Begtilar  Air  Foroe.  in  the  gradea 
indicated,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
under  the  provtaions  of  title  II.  Public  Law 
737.  84th  Congress  (Armed  Forces  Regular 
Officer  Augmentation  Act  of  1966),  with  a 
view  to  designation,  under  section  8067  of 
Utle  10.  United  Statca  Code,  to  pecfons  eliap- 
laln  duUes: 

To  be  mafan 

John  F.  Albert.  AO861ia0. 
Walter  F.  Banlak.  AOasiMSL 
Edgar  H.  Brimbory.  ACXltKO. 
John  A.  CarUn.  A0661414. 
WUliam  L.  Oaxk.  AO«0866t. 
WilUam  J.  Cnaatoy.  A0437841. 
John  F.  DanleU.  AO698066. 
James  H.  Dickinson.  AO48600&. 
Marvin  O.  Gardner,  A047817t. 
Horace  A.  CKiUer,  AO46700B. 
TTiomas  C.  Hanlon,  A0617748. 
Christopher  J.  Hinckley,  A05a8854. 
Maurice  A.  Johnson,  AO410094. 
Simeon  T.  Johnson,  A0433S91. 
Charles  H.  Marler,  A0658899. 
Francis  G.  MeCuIknigh.  A04793XT. 
Eugene  O.  MeOtdre.  A0618354. 
Francis  X.  Moridxy.  A0447961. 
Roland  C.  Reny,  A(X09361 . 
Bernard  F.  Schumacher,  A04S37tS. 
Meredith  P.  Smith.  AOSOeoSt. 
James  D.  Taylor.  A06(M13a. 
Glenn  F.  Teska.  AO48069T. 
Paul  Tomasovle,  AO418eO0. 
Ransom  B.  Woods.  Jr..  A088S384. 

To  be  captains 

Charles  J.  Barnes,  Jr..  AOa07a586. 
Warren  Bedingfleld.  A01869614. 
John  W.  BehTiten.  Jr..  AO680g4. 
John  J.  Bradley.  A03S8S«a3. 
Sam  B.  Brian.  AO96070a. 
Wesley  J.  Buck.  A033146aa. 
Joseph  P.  Gassy.  A0567e«S. 
John  L.  Clancy.  AOaa&aa36. 
Eugene  M.  caemena,  AO1866101, 
Lawrence  A.  Dickami.  Jr..  AOtOtm, 

James  J.  Driseoa.  Aoaaeaaeft. 

Raphael; 

Paul  S.  Dnimhtiisr.  > 

WUdsS. 

JohnR. 

Leonards.] 
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Frederick  J.  Xlllt.  Ar..  AO703881. 
John  J.  Fader.  AOa3S0520. 
Frederick  K.  Finke,  A0661231. 
WlUlam  S.  Flood.  A022514fi8. 
Rowland  W.  Folenabee.  AO3a340Tl. 
Conrad  J.  Oaffney.  A0646ia7. 
Albert  L.  Gamble.  AOaasiSOS. 
Frank  J.  Ollchrlst,  A0966888. 
James  F.  Oribbon,  AO06347S. 
Kenneth  W.  Hanutra.  AO2283790. 
Aloyslua  W.  Hemkens.  AOa361515. 
Clarence  H.  Heaseldenz,  AO2263780. 
George  M.  Hickey,  AO508480. 
Clarence  B.  Hobgood,  A0474626. 
Bobert  P.  Holdt.  A0223a346. 
Walter  H.  Huber.  AO960681. 
Kenneth  B.  Israel.  AO2350795. 
Ashley  D.  Jameson,  AOS33052. 
Daniel  B.  Jorgensen,  AOS29503. 
Conway  B.  LanTord,  A0731314. 
Clarence  F.  Letehworth.  A02a64978. 
LeBoy  H.  Lewis.  A03385468. 
Stanley  A.  Uewellyn,  A02254884. 
WUIlam  J.  Ludlum.  AO2256880. 
Onnue  L.  lleCormack,  AO3a0l418. 
Spenoer  D.  McQueen,  \06SM48. 
Vernon  J.  lieerdlnk,  A01861999. 
Norman  C.  Metsy.  AO3253075. 
Blchard  D.  lilller.  AO220176O. 
WlUlam  F.  liontgomery,  AOa286401. 
Bradley  T.  Morse.  A052a883. 
Xlmore  P.  Nelson.  A03a34134. 
William  C.  Newbem,  AO2a30629. 
Charles  B.  Posey.  AOa24«083. 
John  B.  Prokopovitsh,  A0966883. 
Bobert  B.  Qulgg.  A02261368. 
Clason  "L.  Rohrer.  AO2064328. 
Bobert  C.  Rothman.  A02249447. 
Wayne  B.  Rowland.  A02236141. 
John  J.  ScahlU.  AO1903751. 
Paul  O.  Schade.  AO525820. 
Hugo  O.  Schmidt.  Jr..  AO1853980. 
Chester  L.  Smith,  AO2216370. 
Stanley  W.  Splewak.  A0966183. 
Philip  D.  Stack,  A02253837. 
Leland  R.  Stevens,  A02261773. 
Willis  L.  Stowers.  AO533047. 
Brsmond  Swaffar,  AC)2247465. 
Karl  L.  Swain.  A02261628. 
Wayne  L.  Taylor.  AO2261940. 
Jacob  E.  Till.  A01865632. 
Bobert  R.  Wilson.  A02258548. 
Glenn  E.  Wlttrup.  AO22508S0. 
Warren  W.  Yates.  AO2255021. 

To  be  first  lieutenanta 
Robert  N.  Arlnder,  AO3059358. 
Lee  W.  Backman.  AO2255043. 
Charles  A.  Baker,  AO3069496. 
Stuart  E.  Barstad.  AO3043364. 
John  B.  Basteyns.  AO2255280. 
Roy  W.  Browning.  Jr.,  A02255329. 
Wayne  L.  Burkey.  A02255233. 
James  J.  Butler.  A02336278. 
Raymond  J.  Calkins.  A02265471. 
John  J.  Campbell.  A02265398. 
Richard  Carr.  AO2255046. 
Joseph  H.  Coggins,  AO2256030. 
John  R.  Collins.  AO22550d0. 
CalTln  C.  Cooper.  A02251824. 
Isaac  M.  Copeland.  Jr..  AO2255031. 
James  A.  Cruze.  AO30S9414. 
James  M.  DeMott.  AO2265120. 
Charles  E.  Dennis.  AO3043347. 
Blanche  J.  Dier,  Jr.,  AO2255026. 
Michael  B.  Draovitch.  AO2256077. 
Clarence  B.  Drumheller,  AO3043340. 
Oakley  B.  Bdwards.  AO3059599. 
John  C.  Frleke.  AO805942a. 
Arthur  B.  Greenwalt  8r..  A02a6623a. 
WUey  C.  Guthrie,  AOaa65368. 
Robert  B.  Hendricks.  AO304668a. 
Carl  W.  Henn,  AO3046764. 
Sheldon  B.  Hermanaon.  AO3046077. 
Irnng  O.  Hill.  AO80S9494. 
Dean  C.  Hofstad,  AOa955048. 
Harry  >.  Houaeman,  AO6043838. 
Bernard  L.  Hrico.  AOaasSias. 
Mansfield  B.  Hunt.  AO804282a. 
Balph  S.  nUngworth.  A02a55247. 
WUIlam  a.  Jacobs.  AO806947e. 


Monnan  C.  Johnshoy.  AO3059527. 
Leonard  D.  KeUey,  AO3059396. 
George  M.  Klartc,  AO2256037. 
Michael  Margltich.  AO2266079. 
Charles  B.  McCaughan,  A0226613'  . 
Earl  W.  Milbrath,  A02255656. 
Thomas  J.  Moran,  AO2255068. 
Hugh  J.  MxilUn,  AOa265166. 
Wayne  E.  Paulson,  AO3045620. 
Charles  W.  Reider,  A02256111. 
Gerald  H.  Rledel,  AO225&0e0. 
Dan  R.  Robison.  AO3043427. 
Jeremiah  J.  Rodell,  AO3059207 
Paul  A.  Roe.  AO3043362. 
Chester  W.  Roes,  AO22S5090. 
Harold  R.  Sauer,  AO3075239. 
Petor  C.  Sshroeder.  Jr.,  AO2265406: 
Bobert  A.  Sloan,  A02?66256. 
Jasper  J.  Smith,  AO3069621. 
Henry  L.  Spencer.  A0226541B. 
Donal  M.  Squires.  AO?25804S. 
Joseph  F.  Stuller.  AO8048806. 
Lawrence  V.  Tagg.  AOa0970eo. 
Theodore  M.  Tang.  AO2271308. 
Christian  J.  Thearie.  AO3045686. 
WiUle  L.  Walker.  AO3048034. 
Bobert  J.  Wayne,  AO23A5100. 
James  F.  Wilson.  AO3048341. 
William  B.  Young.  AO3355008. 
Lawrence  A.  Zellers,  AOS060480. 

The  following-named  persons  who  were 
appointed  in  the  Regular  Air  Foice  under 
recess  appointment  provisions^  during  the 
first  recess  period  of  the  86tb  Congress  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in 
the  grades  indicated,  under  sectloii  8294  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  modified  by 
section  1  of  the  act  of  AprU  30,  195|,  chapter 
223  (70  Stat.  119).  with  a  view  toj  designa- 
tion, imder  section  8067  of  title  lb.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated, 
and  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  majora.  VSAF  {Medic^) 

William  C.  Hemqulst,  AO473880. 
George  W.  Powell,  AO2240300. 
George  J.  Race,  A0961439. 

To  be  captain*.  VSAF  ( Jfedle^) 
Jose  R.  Ensanat.  A0225S716. 
Frederick  W.  Lovell.  AO750418. 
William  C.  Rlke.  Jr.,  AO2260649. 
Thornton  M.  Steams,  AO3044414. 
Howard  H.  Wayne.  AO3001072. 
Granville  J.  Womack.  AO2086331. 
Ralph  E.  Woods. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  {Denti  l) 
Jean  B.  Archambault,  AO3000605.T 
James  W.  Decker,  A02241284. 
Arthur  E.  Dibble.  A02239955. 
Richard  H.  Everett.  Jr.,  0988657. 
Charles  F.  Harless,  Jr..  AO3000715. 
William  S.  Jameson,  AO3000347. 
Keith  V.  KeUow. 
Bmil  A.  Mellow,  AO702136. 
William  J.  Nease. 
Malcolm  G.  Nichols.  AO3000344. 
Dick  C.  Seamons. 
Myron  T.  Shervhelm.  AO3000727. 
George  Smolen. 
Thomas  N.  Weems.  Jr..  A0434886. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  {M^ical) 
Bobert  W.  Clubb. 
Walter  J.  Pories.  AOS043265. 
Robert  A.  Scott.  AO3076267. 

To  be  first  lieutenanta,  VSAF  (Dintal) 
Adolph  F.  Basse. 
Benjamin  E.  Dooley,  AC)2102295. 
Bussell  A.  McCalllon  n.  AO307609<  . 

The  following-named  persons  ifho  were 
appointed  in  the  Regular  Air  For|;e  under 
recess  appointment  provisions  dt«-lng  the 
first  recess  period  of  the  86th  Congress  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  l\>rce.  in 
the  grades  Indicated,  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  under  provisions  of  title  JX,  Public 
Law  737.  84th  Congress  (Armed  For#e8  Begu- 
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lar  Officer  Augmentation  Act  of  1966) .  with 
a  view  to  designation,  under  section  8067  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  t^  perform  the 
duties  indicated: 

To  be  captain.  VSAF  (Judgi  Advocate) 
Paul  A.  Gross.  AG  1 866346.        | 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAf  (Jfedlecl 
Service)'       | 

Robert  W.  Ebbers.  A0300089oJ 
James  A.  Mann.  AO3030766.    ] 

The  foUowlng-named  persorts  wlio  were 
appointed  in  the  Regular  Air  F<>rce  under  re- 
cess appointment  provisions  cturing  the  1st 
recess  period  of  the  86th  Ooqgress  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regxilar  Air  i  Force,  in  the 
grades  indicated,  with  dates  ^  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  under  provisions  of  section  8291.  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  wltb  a  view  to 
designation  fof  the  performanpe  of  duty  as 
indicated  tmder  the  provlslotu  of  Mctton 
8087.  title  10,  UnltMl  States  Ood»: 

To  be  captain.  VSAF  (Witrss) 
MeU  M.  Mills.  AN1900047. 

To  be  first  UeutenanU.  V8A  f  (Jfiirss) 
BiU  C.  Bourqueln.  ANa3436M  * 
Eleanor  M.  Carey.  AN2243Sa3J 
VirginU  D.  Connors.  AN22488e8. 
Marjorte  Cook.  AN792947. 
Lois  V.  Hope,  AN2a41721. 
Helene  A.  Ingram.  AN10O6QM 
Valedda  A.  Kiehn.  AN191373S 
PatricU  D.  Kom«r,  AN2242314 . 
Charlotte  F.  Mangln,  AN2a43l  81. 
Helen  M.  Meredith,  AN2243227. 
Beverly  W.  Monroe.  AN234266i. 
Lola  J.  Morgan,  AN2a43486. 
Lillian  H.  Parrlah.  AN223621S, 
Mary  H.  PavUk»y.  AN2242561. 
Alice  P.  Scholz.  AN2243330. 
Joanne  Seymoxir,  AN224358a. 
Irene  L.  Sofferls.  AN2244053. 
Frances  E.  Thomas.  AN191274  >. 
Elisabeth  C.  Voght,  AM2244468. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  VSA^  ( Metftool 
Specialists) 
Mary  J.  O'Coimor,  AR2ai373A 
Joan  A.  Reardon.  AM3000aao. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  VS^  IF  {Nnrte) 

Sheila  G.  Barrett.  AN3044262. 

The  following-named  persotos  who  were 
appointed  In  the  Regular  Air  F0rce  under  re- 
cess appointment  provisions  dtirlng  the  1st 
recess  period  of  the  86th  Coin-eas  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  (Force.  In  the 
grades  Indicated,  with  dates  (^  nmk  to  be 
determined  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  under  the  provisions  of  title  n.  Public 
Law  737,  84th  Congress  (Arme^  Forces  Reg- 
ular Officer  Augmentation  Act  of  1966) : 
To  be  captains 

Fk«derick  J.  Adelman.  A0778(  11. 

Robert  H.  Amy.  AO70468a. 

Claude  L.  Ball.  A07e4174. 

Richard  G.  Banister.  AO82201'  L 

Newell  H.  B«aty.  A0714362. 

T.  G.  Billlngsley,  Jr..  AO70009<  i. 

Wallace  T.  Boblltt,  AO714008. 

Willis  D.  Boone,  A0773644. 

Harry  O.  Boonnan.  AO7092a0. 

William  E.  Borders.  A0396964. 

Julian  W.  Bradbviry.  A08229a(  i. 

Bobert  E.  Bruss.  AO706632. 

Charles  W.  Burgess,  AO720774 , 

WUIlam  L.  Biirke.  A0829186. 

Arthur  P.  Bush  m.  AOe60961. 

Richard  A.  Campbell.  A06826(}8. 

Alva  F.  Garden.  Jr..  A0693197., 

Douglas  H.  Carruthers.  A0766431. 

Marvin  H.  Castleberry,  A08144B1. 

Charles  E.  Chapman.  A067886(i. 

Stanton  D.  Converse.  AOa067ML 

Maurice  E.  Cook.  A0768468.     , 

John  O.  Copley.  Jr..  A0828866. 

Harold  D.  Cos.  A0711964. 

Otis  J.  Cos.  AO706910. 


1958 

Bobert  J.  Oralg.  A06335U. 
John  L  Oraw.  Jr..  A076»4eT. 
Lawrence  B.  Cummlngs.  AOT048Bt. 
Sherman  R.  Cummlngs.  A0164761C 
Allen  R.  DavU.  AO880696. 
Gerald  L.  DavU.  AO77aa07. 
Jasper  D.  DeBriiler.  A0562849. 
Ralph  S.  Decker.  Jr..  AO731038. 
George  B.  Demmon.  AO7740&0. 
Harry  R.  Dexter,  AO774064. 
MUton  A.  Diver.  AOT74069. 
Edward  L.  Dobrowolskl.  A07166SS. 
Thomas  E.  Doyle,  AO737029. 
Richard  E.  Dreher.  A08233a9. 
CroweU  C.  Eddy.  AO706878. 
Clarence  A.  Brtmonrta.  A08iaS96. 
Bryce  8.  Bvertson.  A0748611. 
WlUlam  8.  FarreU.  A08316S1. 
Merle  N.  FUter.  A0831638. 
WUlUm  M.  Forsytbc,  AO80740T. 
Mood  L.  Gee.  AO70e037. 
Mervln  G.  Gitty.  A0777648. 
George  E.  QJOsi,  AO561S40. 
Lloyd  P.  Greenwood.  AO066OO0. 
Wsyne  O.  Orooms.  AO686301. 
Edwin  O.  Hammer.  AO3069600. 
Bdgar  B.  HarUn.  A076S179. 
Baymond  B.  Hathaway.  A07164S4. 
John  D.  Htnry.  A07ia6«6. 
Alvln  B.  Hercog,  AO70e090. 
Homer  H.  H-nighton.  AO710M1. 
Donald  L.  HoweU.  A0776S66. 
Paul  A.  Howerton.  AO806450. 
BUly  H.  Ingram.  AO707»a3. 
Charles  8.  Izenour.  Jr.,  A074SS4t. 
Joe  R.  Jjbn.  Jr..  A0773ai7. 
Kenneth  D.  Johnson.  AO82S608. 
Scott  C.  Johnson.  AO680910. 
Milton  8.  Jones,  AOe32828. 
Kenneth  W.  Kagy.  A01696688. 
Bobert  B.  Kelaey.  AO767309. 
Werner  K.  Kern.  AOl  113781. 
William  M  K?ms.  AO58034a. 
Prank  L.  K>mbrough.  A08aaoai. 
Donald  J.  King.  AO887808. 
Lawrence  R.  King.  Jr..  A0774188. 
Roy  T  Kittock.  A0584466. 
Donald  E.  Knebusch.  AO708488. 
Robert  E.  Lamb.  AO679079. 
Leroy  M.  Lancaster.  A082971S. 
Arthur  D.  LaRue.  AO706489. 
Thomas  W  Lsigh.  Jr..  A07191(n. 
Edwin  Lewis.  AO586230. 
Henry  W.  Liljedahl.  A07114S5. 
WlUlam  J.  Llndgren.  A07 17066. 
Gerald  P  Llpton.  AO769150. 
WlUlam  A.  Loughlln,  Jr..  A0836a29. 
Joseph  J.  Lukawskl.  A07742ai. 
WUIlam  8.  Mace.  AO769802. 
David  J.  Malofkey,  AO1068901. 
Edwin  H.  Mammen.  AO870011. 
James  C.  Manley.  A0719985. 
Stephen  J.  Maniek,  AO706947. 
Michael  Marlolls.  AO8672&0. 
Anthony  Martlnes.  A0764379. 
Frank  Martlnjak.  AO710289. 
John  E.  McRoberts,  A0648281. 
WlUlam  F.  Meyers.  AO689480. 
Gerald  W.  Might.  Jr.,  A0824168. 
Joseph  F.  MUca.  A0661893. 
HUwatha  Mohawk.  AOe0002S. 
Howard  B.  Moore.  Jr..  AO777808. 
John  L.  Moose.  A016967ai. 
Eugene  F.  Moees.  A0673919. 
John  D.  Musick,  A0696S5S. 
Donald  B.  Myers,  AO690883. 
Robert  D.  Naylor.  A071S&39. 
Arthur  F.  Nicholson.  AO7079T0. 
Leon  3.  Orser,  Jr.,  A08ynie. 
William  A.  Owen,  Jr..  A0716941. 
Garnet  D.  Page.  AOe29741. 
Riley  B.  Patrick.  A07162a4. 
John  G.  Perfltt,  AO73S670. 
Reed  T.  Peter.  AOS88804. 
Harold  L.  Peterson.  A071678B. 
William  Pisanick.  A0828947. 
John  B.  r>ollock.  A0779994. 
Judge  C.  Potta.  AO20600e4. 
Owen  E.  PraU.  Jr..  A066784a. 
KeUy  A.  Purvis.  A08198e8. 
RusseU  W.  Bamsey.  AOSSaMk 
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Lsroy  D.  BandaU.  Jr..  A0761948. 
John  I.  Bertmonrt.  A07e7874. 
David  G.  Reed.  A0716B46. 
Barry  B.  Raes,  AOea0646. 
Donald  W.  Remillard.  A0742S66. 
Salvatore  J.  Romano,  A0867687. 
WUIlam  J.  Schneider.  AO68007e. 
Charles  A.  SooUttl.  A0776812. 
John  J.  Shaughnessy.  A0723446. 
Alexander  8.  Sherry.  AO6S0991. 
Howard  W.  Smith.  A071662a. 
Fred  W.  Staeben.  A0586416. 
Theodore  Stem,  AO776820. 
Maynard  B.  StogdlU,  A07796B8. 
Soger  B.  Swanaon.  AO769080. 
Merle  D.  Turner,  AO774830. 
Baymonl  A.  Van  Fleet.  Jr.,  AO773a0S. 
Tberman  C.  Weir.  A0766172. 
Bobert  A.  Wellman.  A058683e. 
Bobert  O.  Whalen.  AO68480a. 
Harris  B.  Wllholto.  A071627S. 
Kalth  B.  WlUlby,  A071397a. 
Howard  B.  Wilson,  A06e4766. 
John  J.  WooUey.  Jr.,  A0719488. 

To  be  first  lieutenanta 
ComeUus  T.  Andreae.  AO808647a. 
Samuel  F.  Armer,  AO2304688. 
Eugene  K.  Aikenasy,  AO2a06409. 
Harry  E.  Auld,  AO3206624. 
WUIlam  W.  Bsfsett.  AO303616S. 
Frederick  J.  B.  Bencon.  AO303484S. 
Glenn  K  Bcynon,  Jr..  AO3036183. 
James  D.  Black,  AO2205726. 
Bobert  D  Bradshaw.  AO3008440. 
Anthony  J.  Cerreta.  AO303630&. 
Wlncbell  D  Chung.  AO303&91&. 
Donald  J  Clpra.  AO3036836. 
Sanford  L  Cohn,  AO3008449. 
Bobby  D.  Collier.  A02aC6659. 
Raymond  M.  Colovlch.  AO2307160. 
David  B.  Coon.  AO3036308. 
John  C.  Corley.  AO220904a. 
Roy  C.  Dal  ton.  AO3007322. 
Hllmere  J  Dalnes.  AO2208339. 
George  F.  E>er8helmer.  AO9O36360. 
William  Ocbbs.  AO2206454. 
Roger  A.  Darwart,  AO3044411. 
EUiott  L.  Felnberg.  AO2a08927. 
John  R.  Flynn.  Jr..  AO2306261. 
Bobert  E.  Ford,  AO303S693. 
Merlyn  D.  Fratt,  Jr.,  AO2304687. 
Byron  J.  Freeman.  AO3036042. 
WUIlam  K  Freeman,  Jr..  AO23O9740. 
John  D.  P.  Fuller.  Jr..  AO220526S. 
Stewart  R.  Gable.  AO3035667. 
Samuel  E  GasklU,  AO230r047. 
DrexeU  A.  George,  AO303637&. 
Richard  G.  Oraalmann.  AO220502a. 
Harlon  A.  Hain.  AOa214720. 
Vincent  F.  Halter,  Jr..  AO320507a. 
Rolf  A.  Banning,  A02234446. 
Bobert  A.  Hanson,  AOa205256. 
Lewis  B.  Harrington.  Jr..  AO80360ei. 
Sam  Hasklns.  Jr..  AO3008470. 
Bobert  J.  Hem  piling.  AO3008473. 
Charles  R.  Benson.  AO303611S. 
WlUlam  H.  HouUban.  AO3008480. 
John  C.  Howay,  AO303^921. 
William  H.  Hurd,  Jr.,  AO303601S. 
Thomas  8.  Hutto,  AO3026369. 
Lloyd  S.  Jacobson.  AO3036014. 
Harold  Kataman,  AO2209673. 
WllUam  B.  Lenihan.  Jr.,  AO2305801. 
Alan  L.  Lomax.  AOaa08a46. 
Walter  J.  Lovingfoss,  AO30S6303. 
Glenn  T.  Lowery,  AO2206078. 
Mack  Luckle,  Jr..  AO3035860. 
Daniel  F.  Lynch  m.  AO2204481. 
John  B.  Lynch,  Jr.,  AO3017611. 
Bdwln  L.  Marsh.  AO2304595. 
Joe  B.  Marshall,  Jr..  AO220764S. 
Charles  B.  McClusky.  AO2204616. 
Martin  H.  McOormlck.  Jr..  AO677004. 
Christy  D.  McKenale.  AO2a04817. 
Kenneth  B.  Mlntey.  AO2a07646. 
Jeroma  M.  Naylor,  AOS0I0709. 
Alfred  OUver.  AO8036602. 
Joaeph  J.  Onate.  AO2307S38. 
Charles  D.  Parker.  AOaa04784. 
Joaeph  A.  Powers.  Jr..  AOaa06067. 
Obarles  S.  BasmuMen.  AO8086888. 


Wany  P.  Bather.  AOSMMTC 
William  B.  Bawllnson.  Jr..  AOMMOn. 
Bobert  W.  Beeves.  AOa338i68. 
Howard  L.  Rioe.  AO3206680. 
Charles  W.  Richardson.  AOaaoesaS. 
Justus  F.  Rose.  Jr..  AOaa04S31. 
Dtmald  M.  SalUbiuy.  A03aoe4a«. 
TUden  R.  Schofleld.  AOa30758a. 
Donald  J.  Smith.  AO2a0738e. 
Doss  L.  Smith.  AO303642a. 
Bmest  L.  Smith.  AO2a06499. 
Forrest  E.  Stoia.  A022 10402. 

Dutton  G.  stoy.  Aoaaosaes. 

Gene  C.  Sue.  AO8020276. 
Francis  E.  Sweeney.  Jr..  AO808628a. 
Herbert  B.  Theillng.  Jr.,  AO230eiTI. 
Joseph  F.  Torres.  Jr..  AO2308S17. 
Wayne  A.  TuUy.  AO2307782. 
Pallas  L.  Tye.  Jr..  AO301240e. 
John  A.  Veylupek.  AO2a0e881. 
John  O.  Ton  Jsss.  AO3a0e»64. 
WUIlam  J  Walln.  AO2304a76. 
Kenneth  A.  Wayson.  AO8O8S01f. 
AlTin  W.  WlUlams.  AO800e647. 
DeBex  WUUams.  Jr..  AO9086667. 
George  B.  Wilson.  Jr..  AOSX)e640. 
William  T.  WUs<m.  AO0OaO048. 
Baagan  N.  Woodard.  AO80MUT. 
Burton  D.  Zallar,  Jr..  AO3a075M. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Blchard  Stone.  AO80e0130. 

Tha  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Foroe  Rasarre  Ofl- 
oers'  Training  Corpa.  who  were  appointed  in 
the  RegtUar  Air  Force  under  recess  sppolnt- 
ment  provisions,  subject  to  medical  qualifi- 
cation and  subject  to  designation  as  distin- 
guished mUltary  graduatea.  during  the  1st 
recess  period  of  the  86th  Congress,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  tha 
grade  of  second  lieutenant,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  title  H. 
PubUc  Law  737.  84th  Congress  (Armed  Foroea 
Regular  Officer  Augmentation  Act  of  1966) : 
Gerald  W.  Cummlngs  Gayle  B.  Wilhalm. 
Charles  G.  FuUerton  AO3078036. 
Deane  H .  Klba  ra  Thomas  B.  l^n«niU« 

Henri  J.  Plcard.  Jr. 


Ik 


Navt 


(*)  Indicates  ad  interim  appointment 
Issued. 

*Rear  Adm.  Eugene  J.  Peltier.  dvU  Bngl- 
neer  Corps.  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Do<dcs  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  yeaca 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  tha  Navy 
for  temp>orary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  ivovlded  by  law: 

ICXDICAL  cx>aPB 
Edward  C.  Kenney 

StrPFLT  COaFB 

*Uonel  O.  PeppaU 
Thomas  A.  Long 

The  foUowing-namad  officers  of  the  Narf 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of : 
admiral: 

una 


Wayne  R.  Loud 
Courtney  Shanda 
Herbert  D.  Riley 
Leonard   B.   Souther 

land 
Frank  Virden 
Howard  A.  Yeager 
Joahua  W.  Cooper 
John  B.  Clark 
William     A.     8uther< 

land.  Jr. 
JohnB.Thach 
WllUam  D.  Xrrln 


Glynn  R.  Donaho 
Thurston  B.  Clark 
James  R.  Lee 
■JohnQuinn 
Barry  B.  Sears 
William  A.  Schoaeh 
David  L.  McDonald 
WUUam  F.  Babom.  Jfe. 
Charles  B.  Weakley 
Henry  S.  Persona 
CUude  V.  Blckatts 
Boy  L.  Johnson 
JoaeiiIiX.Dodaoa 


irwln  L.  V.  No 
Courtney  G.  fTisgg 
Hubort  J.  Van  Pwi 
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The  following-] 
Corp*  for 
grade  of  itt«)or 
David  M.  flhoup 
Samuel  ft. 
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of  the  Marine 
•mK^tmcnt  to  tiM 


Tbe  followtDg-nnnad  ofBoen  of  the  Mft- 
rln«  Corps  tat  Umponrj  appolntraent  to 
the  grade  of  oaajor  ■naral: 
'Canon  A.  Roherto 

JameeP.  Berkelsy 

Donald  If.  Weller 

The  followlng-naaed  oOtoera  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appotattnent  to 
the  grade  at  fert^dlar  general: 

Randall  M.  Victory       Charlee  B.  Rayee 
Careon  A.  Roberta         Donald  M.  Weller 
James  P.  Berkeley        William  P.  Bettell 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jt. 

The  following-named  oiDoers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  prorided  by  law: 
John  P.  Condon  Lewis  J.  FteUts 

Frank  C.  Tbarln  Leonard  P.  Chapman, 

Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jt.     Jr. 
Richard  O.  Weede         Paid  R.  Tyler 

The  followtng-naraed  olBeer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserre  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

•Bertrand  T.  Pay 

The  following-named  officer  of  tbe  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointmeat 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

WUUam  W.  Stickney 

The  following-named  ofBcer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserre  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general,  subject  to 
qnallllcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Carlton  A.  Fisher 

IW  THS  If  ATT 

The  foltowlng-named  (Nayal  Reserve  Ofll- 
cers*  Ttalnlng  Corps)  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
line  ot  the  Navy,  sabjeet  to  qualillcaUons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

(*)  Indieatee  ad  Interim  appointment 
Issued. 


*  James  C.  Blggen 
'James  D.  Blatchf ord 
'Russell  F.  Boynton 

*  James  R.  Brace 

*  Charles  D.  Burton 
•Frederick  R.   Cham- 
berlain m 

Wmiam  J.  Conover 

*  John  H.  Dahlxneier 
•Robert  S.  Davis 
*Charlea  S.  Dayharsh 
•Harold  a.  DeMosB 
•Rnssen  C.  Dldil.  JT. 
•Kay  P.  Elllfrlt 
•Joseph  M.  Enyedy  H 
•Michael  J.  Ford 
•Thomas  H.  Port 
•Michael  D.  Galney 
Norman  R.  CSemess 
•Boh«tR.aood 
•Don  F.  Goodwin 
•Larry  Hebert 

*  Jamee  D.  Hobart 
•Rodney  Lw  Johnson 
•David  L.  Jones 

*  Jamss  R.  Julian 
•Robert  J.  Jostlca 
•Stephen  H.  Kala 
•Daniel  D.  Kana 
•Beau  K.  Kanstelner 
•Ronald  8.  Kareken 
Donald  J.  Kaatanlr 
William  C.  KeUum 
•Phillip  L.  Komer 
•JohnW.Koenlg 

*  Jamea  K.  Konkllw 
Frederick  A.  Kilnard 
•Lawrence  8.  KroQ 
Xugene  R.  Krueger 
•Charles  M.  Lawrence 
•LeoO.LeSage 


'John  R.  Lewis.  Jr. 
John  L.  Llgfatstone 
Albert  W.  Lynch 
Rodney  K.  Madsen 

Patrick  F.  McGuire 
Charles  L.  Mackenzie 
David  H.  Mlddleton 
Edward  J.  Moyer 
Larry  P.  Moeer 
Gordon  R.  Nakagawa 
'Lee  B.  Norton,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Osborne 

Vnd  A.  Page,  Jr. 
Woodrow  W.  Pitt,  Jr. 
Donald  O.  Plxlnger 
Kenneth  L.  Plog 
'William  C.  Rahmig 
Don  D.  Reeder 
Richard  C.  Uaatro 
James  L.  Riley 
'David  A.  Rogers 
Harvey  J.  Rowe 
John  C.  Schmidt 
Harry  F.  Schoenagel 

Christian  T.  Schwaf  el 
Walter  H.  Scbwarta. 
Jr. 

James  B.  Scott 
Albert  G.  Skinner 
Paul  S.  Strelch 
Jack  F.  Talhott 
Kinnison  H.  Thomas 
Donald  S.  Tumqulst 


'Roger  M.  Vasey 

Philip  V.Voorh 

•Richard  L.WaU 

^Davld  H.  Weir 

DonaM  J.  WlUe 

Alien  D.  Wynne 

Richard  USMmt 


WUUam  J, 
Richard  ■. 
JohnH 


The  followiag-iuuBMl  (Naval 
fleers'  Training  Oarpa)  to  be 
Supply  Corpa  of  tha  Mmwf,  sttb] 
flcatlons  therefor  as 

Robart  M.  Haaaa 
Robert  H.  Mang^ 
•Richard  A.  Rei^ng  • 
ton 

Tha  foUowlng-Damad  (Maval  akaerva  Of- 
Hoars'  Training  Oorps)  to  ba  ansicaa  la  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  ths  Mavy,  atsbjeot  to 
qtiallflcattons  therefor  aa  provided pj  law: 
•Roger  R.  Caldvell        •Oharlss  L.  $ottkup 
*  Robert  L.  Haymaker    •Leonard  Q.  Suelter 

The  following-named  (civilian  college  grad- 
uates) to  the  gradee  Indicated  in  tne  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quAllflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law :  T 


•Charles  S.  Sale 


graduate) 


lutttsnamt  commanoi 
•Jerome  Imburg 

UDBDTKMAMT 

Wayne  I.  Newton 
•Lester  P.  Nyborg 
*Maynard  L.  Sisler 

•Robert  M.  Drake  (civilian  college*  j 
to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy  and  to  be  pn-omoted  to  the 
grade  of  commander  when  his  line  running 
mate  is  so  promoted,  subject  to  qufliflcations 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-name  Reserve  oflSf^ers  to  the 
grades  Indicated  in  the  Medical  CSrps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualiflcaUons  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

oomcAitDn 
•Albert  D.  Nelson.  Jr. 
•Richard  R.  Waite 

UXOTtaiAWT  OOlUCANOn 

Francis  W.  Burke         "Lynne  T.  Greene 
David  V.  Christiansen 'Skender  N  iredini 
George  E.  Cruft  "Paul  H.  Sel  >rechts 

UKUTXMANT 

Charles  E.  Alexander,  John  C.  Mel  Ullan 
Jr.  *FranclsL.  ifaher 

Rodger  L.  Alepach        *PhlUp  R.  h  artln.  Jr. 
Donald  h.  Baxter  'James  E.  Mathia 

Melvin  Borowsky  Josiah  S.  M4tthews  III 

WUliam  "S"  Brothers  Daniel  E.  MSngedoht 
Gerald  W.  Cady  •Mitchell  lAUs 

Gerald  C.  Crary,  Jr.      *  Gregg  M.  Ifoga.  Jr. 
James  J.  Daubert  •William  V^Murawsky 

Enrique  M.  deArrlgot-  tDermot  A.  Murray 
tia-Rodrigues  •William  E.|Mxirray 

Robert  E.  DeForest       •Charles  A.  Hovotny 
Leslie  D.  EkvaU.  Jr.      •Joseph  P.  ^'Connell 
•Charles  D.Ddlcer 
•Robert  C.  Qvlngton 
•Frederick  U-  Psttersoi 
•Jack  W.  Pdtter 
•Victor  A.  PTather,  Jr. 
•Ronald  A.  Proulx 
Donald  M.  ^oeer 
•Orren  L.  R^yal 


Charles  H.  Kmlch 
Robert  M.  Evans 
William  E.  Evans  III 
James  W.  Fresh 
WUlis  J.  Grant  m 
Thomas  B.  Greer 
Frederick  George 
Phillip  J.  Haggerty 


John  W.  Hauzenblaas  •Edward  MJaalisbury 
"  •DwayneL/Bargent 

•Peter  D.  Ssfus 
'Barton  K.  Slemmons 
•Raymond  0.  Bpauld- 

Ing.  Jr.     ; 
•WUliam  F.)3penee 
Klnnard.  •David  R.  Tbn«yck 
BllasP.O.t 


Jim  F.  Hicks 
Benjamin  F.  Hinton 
William  J.  Jaooby.  Jr 
Gerard  W.  Jauchler 
Norman  Jepsky 
Robert  M.  Kemp 
William  V 
Jr. 


Douglas  R.  Koth 
Douglas  R.  Knab 
John  C.  Kramwr 
Charles  S.  Tsmnhdln 
James  H.  Lawrle 
James  H.  Loucka 
John  A.  Lynch 


•Jamea  N. 
•Martin  J 
•William  J 
George  A. 
•LeoV, 
•James  S. 
•JsmesM 


onng 


•Leonard  S.  C.  Parkinson,  Reservfe  oflloer,  to 
be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Medical  Cfrpe  of  the 
Navy  and  to  be  promoted  to  tl^  grade  of 
lieutenant  eommaoder  when  hla<  line  run- 


ning mate  Is  so  promotart.  subject  to  qnall* 
flcatlons  therefor  ••  provided  ftf  Mnr. 

The  ftdlowliig-Bamed  (civilian  eoOage 
graduates)  to  be  Uevtenaats'tn  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Mavj,  rahjaet  to  qualUcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law:  ! 

•Richard  A.  Anatad      •Bobari  II.  telaato 
•Arthur  ArakaUaa.  Jr.  •Albert  m.  Smith 
•James  B.  Charlao,  Jr.  •  Jesepl|  C^Spoto 
•Jamas  T.  Ohrlstlaa 
•Edmund  M.  Hoilaad 
•Thomas  U,  Bopklaa 
•Dan  Marlt 
•John  N.  Relehheld 

Ths  following-named  Rsesrts  ettesrs  to  be 

lieutenanta  in  the  Dental  Oorbe  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  thsrsfar  as  proflded 

by  law:  ! 

•William  P.  Armstrong  •WUlla|n  F.  Hale 


•WU1I«  BO.  Walker 
•Fraad  i  A.  Ward 
•SamiMlT.WUUaiB^ 
Jr. 


>Ray  K.  Atkinson 
•Daniel  M.  Balrd 
•Grover  G.  Beeler,  Jr. 
•Charles  N.  Clark  m 
•Earl  O.  Clouser 
•Malcolm  S.  Davis 
•Robert  E.  Gehrman 
•Donald  C.  Ctonder 


•james'E.  Hammer  ni 
•Kenneth  K.  Kane- 

shlro 
•James  B.  Kllma 
•John  8.  Lindsay 
•Calvli  D.  Neater 
•Barry  B.  Pines 
•WUlla  n  H.  Prange 


•Robert  J.  Leupold.  Reserve|  oflleer  to  be  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Dental  Corpa  of  the  Navy 
and  to  be  promoted  to  the  graje  of  lieutenant 
commander  when  his  line  running  mate  la  so 
promoted,  subject  to  qualiflmtlons  thsrafor 
as  provided  by  law.  I 

The  following-named  (eivillaa  collage 
graduates)  to  be  lieutenants  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  as  previously  nominated  and 
confirmed  to  correct  grade,  si$bject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  providsdl  by  law: 

•Vincent  C.  Caranants  | 

•John  R.  Laverlne  I 

•James  8.  Maughon,  Reservje  officer,  to  be 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Ock^w  of  the  Navy 
and  to  be  promoted  to  the  gra^e  of  lieutenant 
commander  when  his  line  running  mate  Is  so 
promoted,  subject  to  qtiallfli<^tlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law.  j 

The  following-named  enUaUd  men  to  be 
ensigns  in  the  Medical  Servide  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualiflcatldns  therefor  as 
provided  by  law:  | 


•Alvin  "J"  Aaron 
'George  W.  Baldauf 
•Robert  B.Bertka 
•William  L.  Blanken- 

shlp 
•Richard  B.  Bolton 
'Ronald  R.  Bowden 
'La\irence  P.  Bowdren 
'Donald  J.  Brldeau 
'James  O.  Bryan 
'Eugene  M.  Byrant.  Jr. 
•Wilfred  I.  easier 
•Howard  T.  Chaatain 
•Patrick  J.  Collier 
•Earl  N.  Condon 
'Joseph  M.  Correll 
•Rollin  L.  Creba 
'Bruce  J.  Diets 
•Chester  J.  Dunham, 

Jr. 
•Weldon  R.  Eckerman 
'Glenn  M.  Ellis 
'Glenn  R.  Erickson 
•Richard  E.  Erwln 
'Manuel  8.  P.  Fernan- 
dez 
'Norman  L.  Flower 
'Gerald  R.  Ford 
'Raymond  D.  Francis 
'Benjamin  C.  Freeman 
'James  A.  French.  Jr. 
•Henry  D.  Gobbel 
•John  H.  Gonsalvea 
•John  R.  Gouldman 
•Emery  J.  Hatch 
'Harley  L.  Heaton 
•Donald  E.  Hoover 
'Benny  J.  Jenklaa 


Georg^P.  Kane 
Jame^S-Kemp 
RaymCcxl  B.  Kcesler 
BobbjiM.  Lanier 
Donald  R.  Lawson 
Wlllia^  U.  Leadford 
Kennith  B.  Lacas 
Hexuy^D.  Uttner 
Samuel  C.  Lowe 

J.MeAullBe 
Denael  H.  MoClung 
Roland    W.    McDer- 
mott, 
CharlSe  A.  McFee 
Douglka  M.  Martin 
Myroii  F.  Mayo 

W.  Millard 
CharUs  J.  Moore 
ChloeJA.  Mulllnls 
Barl  fiL  Nourigat 
Paul  X  Novak 

F.  Novak 
Charlie  J.  Pearos 
Norm^nd  L.  Pecfcea- 

Louis  ^  Pelletler 
W.  Ramsey 
Roblneon 
J.Rueker 
Sandenon 
Jamaa  Seminara 
Carl  B.  Slmmona 
Hubert  H.  Sowera,  Jlr. 
Bobby  L.  Stephens 
Charles  T.  Stephana 

D.Stltwl 
Robert  L.  Surface 
A.8wlndan 
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•Boy  W.  Tandy,  Jr. 
•RuasaUJ-Thompaeii      Jr. 
^Laureoca  B.  Wabb       •Arthur  L.  Toaag 
•Robert  L.  White  •J^in  A.  Simmeht,  Jr. 

•Robert  J.  Wherry,  Jr.  (anrtgn.  Una.  Vnltad 
States  m»,rj),to  ba  ao  anslfa  la  the  Medical 
Sernoe  Corps  of  tha  Mavy.  rabjaet  to  quaU- 
floatlon  therefor  ••  profklad  by  law. 

Hm  fbUowlaff-oaa»ad  woman  oaew  t» 
tha  grades  IndloMad  In  tha  lladlaal  ■arflaa 
Corps  of  the  Mary,  under  provision  of  laws 
appllcabla  to  mala  ofltosra: 


Doris  Cranmora 
•Mary  T.  Sproul 

LZBirrBMAMT  OOMKAKDa 

•Lucius  B.  Clark  •BUaabeth  Beevaa 

•Melba  A.  Graflua        •Ptanoae  Spear 
•Mary  F.  Keener 


•Maria  B.  Aquino  •Katharine  Keating 
•Sara  B.  Butterfleld  •Georgie  I.  Btmpeon 
•Virginia  J.  Eager         •PauU  C.  Towle 

usumfAMT  (xDwioa  teAsn) 

•Joan  M.  Beckwlth 

•William  H.  Freeman,  officer  candidate,  to 
be  an  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corpe  of  tbe 
Navy  in  lieu  of  ensign  in  line  of  the  Navy 
as  previously  nominated  and  confirmed  to 
correct  corps,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  United  States  ra- 
tlred  officers  to  the  grade  Indicated  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  Statee  Code,  section  1211.  subject  to 
qualifications  thsrefor  as  provided  by  law: 

OOlCMAMaBB 

•Alvin  L.  Gsllln 

•Samuel  H.  Pattia 

•Vincent  U  Wlllerton.  United  SUtee  re- 
tired officer,  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  eerv- 
Ice,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Statee  Code. 
section  1311,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following -named  to  be  chief  warrant 
officers,  W-S,  in  ths  United  States  Navy,  for 
temporary  service,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Fredrick  R.  Barker       Jerome  J.  Curtis 
ClUTord  M.  Baumann   Chsstar  J.  Paakow 
Joseph  T.  Bryan  Paul  F.  Tatee 

•John  S.  Serlmgeour,  Jr.  (Naval  Reeerve 
aviator) .  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qtialiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reaerve  avia- 
tors) to  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  in 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Louis  L.  Hsraog 
WUliam  E.  Heyl 
William    G.    Holllna- 

head 
Franklyn  P.  Knapp 
B>imeth  B.  Kraus 
Thomas  J.  Langstoa 


Gall  R.  Bailey 

George  D.  Barker 

Walter  F.  Batee. 

Gerald  W.  Belsel 

Richard  M.  Boyd 

James  A.  Broughton 

John  B.  Bucklsy 

Hubbard  F.  Burrows,  Herbert  K.  Lotae,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Charlee  J.  CeUar,  Jr. 
Keith  C.  CrandaU 
Bernard  N.  Delbert 
Edgar  L.  Devries 
Vincent  Dobeny 
Jacob  F.  Dolbow  in 
Verne  G.  Donnelly 
WiUiam  P.  Edwards 


Ronald  M.  Maratea 
Norman  O.  Marshall 
BiUy  L.  McClsUan 
Bber  C.  McOonsgUl 
Theodore  W.  MlUer 
David  L.  Moes 
Paul  R.  Normand 
Richard  M.  OtXmnaU 
Donald  C.  Ord 


Herman  V.  Flschsr.  Jr.  Jamee  B.  Cetergren 


Stanley  C.  Fischer 
Daniel  A.  Folta 
John  T.  GlanvUIa 
Robert  H.  Golden 
Alfred  H.  Gonaalen 
Clark  G.  Oraslsr 
Donald  L.  Barv  Of 


Paul  N.  Pf  slffer 
Joeeph  L.  Pletrowskl 
Jack  J.  Pleeur 
Lorraine  B.  Renner 
Jamee  W.  Ryan 
John  P.  Sheehan 
Carl  W.  Sommera  21 


BUaaJ.Steta 
IhcoMs  B.  Sulllvaa 
JohnB.Tapp 
Benjamin  A.  Thomas 
Bmmanual  J.  Vlllar 
Lottla  K.  Vonparbandt 
Oharlas  O.  Waek 
JohnB.Waftf 

Tha  feUowlnf-namad  efltoara  (or 
nrj  or  parmanant  appolntoMnt  to  the  _ 
Indicated  In  tha  Una  In  the  Navy,  subjaet 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  lawt 


F.Walmorti 
Blehard  8.  WlUatt 
Myron  S.  Winalow,  Jr, 
Richard  A.  Wlntsr 
Ronald  A.  Wright 
JackO.  Zenor 
Robert  V.  eimmonnaa 


The  following- 
pointmei^t: 


named  for  temporary  ap- 


•Angelo  J.  Aeeurso        Charlss  D.  RIU 
Martin  A.  Asbaehsr       •Robert  B.  Bowey 
Robert  C.  Balehunas  Frank  W.  Klewel,  Jr. 
Richard  F.  Ballew,  Jr.  'Robert  P.  Lenahan 
Richard  N.  Blacking-  •Christopher  J.  Lime- 
rick, Jr. 
•  Jossph  E.  McClala 
Alan  G.  MarshaU 
•Leslie  J.  MazweU 
Charles  W.  Nelson,  Jr. 
•John  T.  CHara 
•Qulnlan  R.  OreU 
•Stevador  D.  Pendlay 


ton 

David  H.  Bowling 
Franda  L.  CarelU 
Stanley  D.  Clark 
Robert  W.  Comey 
William  H.  Cook 
William  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
David  N.  Denton 


Walter  A.  Elllnghau- 'Robert  L.Pritecher 


sen,  Jr. 
Jeeee  R.  Emerson  m 


•David  G.  Ramsey 
'Percy  B.  Robinson.  Jr. 


Dewltt  T.  FerreU.  Jr.   All>ertRyan 


Edward  J.  Fischer 
Charles  C.  Fleming 

m 

Linus   W. 
Jr. 


'Robert  B.  Schroeder 
•Albert  C.  Sctauts.  Jr. 
'Richard  B.  Tennyson 
Freeman.  'Barling  R.  Thonneeon 
'John  R.  Townsend 


Barl  H.  Graffam  'Gerald  R.  Treber 

Donald  E.  Haack  •Everett  L.  Vernon 

Corky  J.  W.  'ledges  •James  J.  Wc«ver 
Warren  A.  Helgerson 'Wayne  P.  Weeks 

Lee  L.  Henry  'Robert  L.  Wheeler 

Henry  P.  HerMg  'Joseph  W.  Wileon 

William  O.  Hertwlg  •Robert  W.  WUeon.  Jr. 

UXtTTSHAirr  (JTTHIOB  OaAOS) 

Wayne     D.     Boden-^RobertW.  Moore 

stelner  'Edward  W.  Oehlbeck 

Dudley  L.  Carlson       'Chsrlee  P.  Schwaebe 
Robert  R.  Christian  'Michael  J.  Waldron 
Herbert  8.  Meltzer      'Kenneth  W.  WectalL 

Tbe  following-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

LUUTSHAMT 

•Richard  B.  Darling 
•Richard  J.  Hanley 
•lAwrenoe  M.  Roulstone 

LxnrnacAMT  (jmnoaoaAOS) 
•Angelo  J.  Aeeurso      •Donald  B.  Haack 
Martin  A.  Asbacher      •RusseU  J.  Hammond. 
•Robert  C.  Balehunas     Jr. 
•Richard  F.  Ballew,  Jr.  •Robert  L.  Hart 
•Richard  N.  Blacking-  •Corky  J.  W.  Hedgee 

ton.  •Warren  A.  Helgerson 

•WUUam  E.  Boyer         •Lee  L.  Henry 
•James  P.  Brandau      'Henry  F.  Herblg 
•Robert  A.  Buckholdt' WiUiam  G.  Hertwlg 


•Roliert  K.  Bueck 
'Francis  L.  CarelU 
•Stanley  D.  Clailc 
•Robert  W.  Comey 
•WUliam  H.  Cook 


•William  B.  Davis,  Jr.  •Allen  L.  Isaaoa 
•Robert  E.  DsLand       •Lawrence  M.  Kane 
•David  N.  Denton        Frank  W.  Klewel,  Jr. 
•Walter  A.  BUlnghau-  •Richard  B.  Leamaa 

aen,  Jr.  •Robert  P.  Lenahan 

•Jeeee  R.  Bmereon  m  'Christopher  J.  Um« 
•Donald  F.  Bmmett         erick,  Jr. 
•Donald  W.  Bngelfrled  •Joeeph  B.  MeCtain 
•Dewltt  T.  FerreU.  JT.Alan  O.  Marshall 
•Donald  F.  Flene  •John  A.  MazwaU 

•Bdward  J.  Fischer       •Lselle  J.  MaxwaU 
•Charlaa   O.    Fleming  •Roberts.  May 

m  •Merle  A.  Mei^al 

•Linus    W.    Frssman.  •Roger  D.  Muneon 

Jr.  •John  T.  CHara 

•August  W.Gomer        •Qulnlan  R.  OreU 
•Bart  H.  GraOam         •Psrofa* 


•Robert  T.  Holdemesa, 

Jr. 
•PhUlp  R.  Holt 
•Robert  E.  Howaf 
•Edward  D.  Idat 


Btovador  D.  Faadlaj 
LytoD.PMsala 
Michael  J.  Puopolo 
David  O.Bamsey 
BMMrdO.Bdd 

irey  B  BcMnaon.  Jr, 
Albert  Bnui 
Bobart  L  Salmon 
Conrad  B.  Sawlak 


OustavaP 
Atbart  O.  Behutd,  Jr. 
"B"  "O"  Smith 
Blehard  B.  Itanyson 


•John  B. ' 
•Shannon  L.  Trsbbo 
•Osrald  B.  Ttabar 
•Bvaratt  L.  Vamo» 
•JamaaJ.Waaver 
•  Jaaat  E  Webb 
•Wayna  F.  WadH 

^^^^pV^^PS  V  SBP#     ^V  S^^^^F^^W^ 

•LottltA.WUIUaw 
Jossoh  W.  WUaen 
•BObart  W.  Wllaon.  JV. 
•OUbartL.Wlaaaa 


Wayns   D. 
stelner 

Dudley  L.  Oarleon 
Robert  B.  Christian 
Herbert  S.  Meltaer 
Charles  D.  Metaler 


•Robert  W.  Moore 
•Bdward  W.  Oehlbeck 
•Oharlas  F.  Bshwaoba 
•Michael  J.  Waldron 
•Kenneth  W  Westall 
•Julian  K  Whits,  Jr. 

•James  M.  Ford,  Jr.,  to  be  a  permanent 
Ueutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  a  temporary 
Iletitenant  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  In  lieu  of 
a  permanent  lieutenant  as  previously  nom- 
inated and  confirmed  to  correct  grade,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  for 
permanent  appointment  to  be  lieutenanta  In 
the  line  of  the  Navy  (special -duty-only  law), 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

•Robert  Brlckatee 
•Carlton  G.  Conkey 
•WUliam  J.  DavU 

The  following-named  women  officers  tor 
temporary  or  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment: 

vaxrrwaiAKT  ijxrmcm  osadb) 

•Sara  P.  Denby  'Dorothy  A.  Larsea 

'Joanne  P.  Fenael  'Shirley  A.  Staub 

•Anne  V.  Goodwin 

The  following-named  for  permanent  ap> 
pointment: 


•Sara  P.  Denby  •Dorothy  A.  Larasa 

•Joanne  F.  Penzd  •Janet  L.  Peksa 

•Anne  V.  Goodwin        'Shirley  A.  Staub 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
indicated  In  the  Medical  Service  Corpe  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  aa 
provided  bylaw: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  sp« 
pointment: 

usumrANT 

•WUUam  B.  Ams 
•David  B.  Becker 

UKUTDf  AXT  ( JVMIOa  CBADB) 

•Thomas  J.  Oallaghar 

Ths  following-named  for  permanent  ap> 
pointment: 

uauiaiTAarr  (jumjob* 

•WUUam  B.  Ams 
•David  B.  Becker 
•John  A.  Davlee 

sMannr 

•Thomas  J.  GaUagber 

•Judith  W.  Steme,  woman 
for  permanent  appointment  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant (Jtmlor  grade)  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quallfloatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  foUowlng-named  ofltoers  for ' 
or  permanent  appointment  to  tha  grade  Indi- 
cated In  the  Buppij  Corpa  of  the  Mnvy.  aol^ 
ject  to  quallfleattona  tbarsftar  aa  provMad  by 
law: 


CONGRCSSn^AL  REGORD 


i— SENATE 


Tbm  foUowlac-i 


for 


BoydF. 

•AU«bV. 

StepiMn  J.  Dnbtt 
•RiclMVdMm  Hen- 

•KamaUi  ■.  Hm 

Frank&Jaoota 


•P- 


».  ArtliarP.JoiMB.Jlr. 

•OlMBMsr.  F«*tt}OtaCB 
•Arthur  O.  Pypv 
Chart— IfcBMili 
•Cart  W.  Short 
•DArtd  O.  Stamtwn^ 
•ArttxatT  Mm 


*  Jimmy  D.  Webb 

The  foUowlng-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

UBURKAHT 

•Donald  B.  Bennett 
iB-FUlslrary 


usunarAirr  <  jmnos  ckadx) 
•Iferton  K.  Aahton,  Jr.  •Robert  L.  McKltrlck 
•Allen  F.  Chapman       •Thomas  P.  Pettljohn 
Stephen  J.  Drabek        •Arthtir  O.  Pypei 
•Blchard  Btendrickson  •Carl  W.  Short 
•Blenneth  E.  Hin  •David  C.  Sttmbangh 

•Baymond  J.  Kurowskl'Arthur  T.  Ware 

XN8ICN 

•Jlaamy  O.  Webb 

The  followtog-named  ofllcers  for  temporary 
«r  p«man«nt  appointment  to  the  grade  in- 
dteatcd  In  the  Chaplain  Oorpa  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  quallflcaUons  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment: 


•Dean  K.  Yeltman 

Tha  foUowlng-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 

UEUTLNANT 

•Paul  B.  TJ-aeumer 
•Thomas  J.  Wootten 

muTKWAirr  < jmnoa  gbaos) 
•Harry  R.  inner  •Dean  K.  Veltman 

•David  P.  W.  Manic  •Everett  P.  Wuebbena 
The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated In  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  quallllcationa  therefor  as 
pnyvUtodbyUw: 

The  foUowtng-named  for  temjwrary  ap- 
pointment:   

UCUTUVAKT 

•Kleth  C.  Boyce 
Thomas  J.  Doyle 
•Robert  D.  Keegan 

UEUTENANT    (JUKIOK  CSADI) 

*ttanald  G.  Oustafson 
•William  J.  McCorUe 
•John  M.  Wels 

The  foUowlng-named  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment: 


•William  D.  Mlddleton 
•Kleth  C.  Boyce  Thomas  J.  Doyle 


•Charles  O.  Brudk 


•Robert  D.  Keegan 


'  (JUlllOB  I 

'TTTiringanl  IT  Wainntinnh 
The  foUowlng-named  for  penn^ent  ap- 
pointment: 

uauiaMAMT 

•Onris  A.  Dorsey 

uxuTKNAirr  (JvmoM  oBsa^ 
•Mary  B.  Plorenee         •Bettye  O 
•Virginia  R.  Berington^lfary  J 
•Bemadette  A.  IfcBIay^Oonstanoe 
•Oeraldlne  T.  Mooney 


Jc^nnary  IS 
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Magy 
iubo 
r.  Wolff 


in4hibowles 


•Hlldegard  K.  Baxunbach 

The  foUowing-named  officers  fAr  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  in  the  line  of  tlie  Navy,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provldedrby  law: 

The  following-named  for  t«n#arary  mp- 

pointment:  ' 

UJCUTENANT 


Marvin  W.  Alexander 
Robert  Bain 
James  O.  Baker 
Richard  L.  Boles 
Charles  A.  C^-osby 
Richard  P.  Dallalre 
John  W.  Desjardln 
Joseph  R.  DeView 
Charles  G.  Dlmon,  Jr. 
Gene  E.  Dotson 
Kenneth  D.  Belton 


Eugene  P. 
liouls  L.  lit 
OUey  R.  M< 

Jr. 

Archibald  J|  MeMelU. 
JarvlB  N.  Mfesser 
Herbert  F.  Ilelson 
Sebastian  P^  Passan- 

tino 
Paul  D.  Plt% 
David  L.  Put«elt 


Robert  T.  FrankenAeld  Carlyle  D.  rtead,  Jr. 


Horton  Golde 
John  Ooodfellow 
Lawrence  V.  Grant 
Jack  H.  Hartley 
Alvln  D.  Haverty 


SMSIQM 

•Ronald  G.  Oustafson 
•William  J.  McCorkle 
•John  M.  Wels 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  indi- 
cated in  the  Ninve  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
-to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

The  following-named  for  temporary  ^^ 
pointment: 

UCl/TBHAMT 

•Mary  B.  Florence  •Oeraldlne  T.Mooaey 
•Virginia  A.  Herlngton  *Mary  J.  Kleluhowlca 
•Bemadette  A.  McKay 


James  R.  Redman 
Robert  D.  Ik^de 
James  C.  Rowland 
Rudolph  H.  Rumpilk 
Aiistin  R.  qehroder 


Aloystus  O.  Hennessey, Wallace  J.  Schwarts 


Donald  O.  Scully 
William  H.  C.  Self 
Edward  81st  a 


Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Herbert 
Haydn  F.  Hoare 
Richard  M.  HoiMsr 

RoIIln  E.  Jeffries. 

Jr. 
Norman  X<.  Jeter 
Bernard  I.  Joy 
Joseph  J.  League  j 


Thomas  A. 
Douglas  A. 
Edward  N 
Jack  C.  Th 
Lawrence 


Joseph  J.  Anderson 
Marshall  B.  Brlsbois 
Harry  J.  Buck 
Carroll  E.  Clausen 
James  H.  Connelly,  Jr. 
John  E.  Craig.  Jr. 
Jerry  D.  Page 
Charles  H.  ETwln 
Michael  J.  Bstodn 
Richard  L.  Gates 
Henry  B.  Gledzlnski 
Robert  J.  Orlesemer 
Carl  K.  Hlngar 
John  O.  Holland 
David  R.  Johnson 
Edwin  C.  Johnson 
Richard  L.  Leach 

The  following-named 

pointment: 

USDTENANT 

Waiter  7.  Brubaker       William  D. 
Warren  W.  Erlkson        Joel  R. 
James  F.  McAvenla,  Jr. 


mips 


Robert  J. 
Richard  D. 
Wayne  O. 
Harold  N. 
Jerry  C. 
Vernon  W. 
Ronald  M. 
Bruce  Rlchkrds 
Albert  Sandoval.  Jr. 
Jimmy  R  savage 
Richard  J.  W.  Smith 
William  R.  Tully.  Jr. 
Jerry  B.  Waldhoff 
Marshall  Dl  Werner 
Larry  C.  wigglns 
William  W.^^lgley 

for  permanent  ap- 
oClary 


UKVtmuAmr  (jxnnoa 


Marvin  W.  Alexander 
Grant  Augustine  m 
Robert  Bain 
James  G.  Baker 
Byron  E.  Batthauer 
William  H.  Beck 
PhilUp  L.  Bennett 
Thomas  B.  Blaine 
Richard  L.  Boles 
Charles  B.  Brown 
Robert  D.  Crane 
Thomas  L.  Cnxdcett 
Charles  A.  Crosby 
BlduuniP.DaUair* 


I  a.  BsrrlB 
Stuart  B.  Harrison 
Jack  H.  Hartley 
Alvm  D.  Bavexty 
Aloyslus  O.  TTennsasry. 

Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Herbert 
Stanley  Hinden 
Haydn  F.  Hoare 
Walter  M.  Holllster 
Richard  M.Hoaser 
WUllam  J.  Hussar 
Bollln  B.  Jeffries,  Jr. 
Norman  L.  Jeter 
Bernard  I.  Joy 
James  A.  Joy 
Joseph  J.  League 
Eugene  P.  Lorge 
Louis  L.  Ludwidc 
Olley  R.  MoConn^.  Jr. 

John  M.  Mclsaac.  Jr 

Archibald  J.  licNelU. 
Jr. 

Charles  T.  Mm(««>  J^ 

Leo  O.  Manke 

Jarvls  N.  Measer 

Richard  D.  Mullen 

Herbert  P.  Nelson 

MeU  M.  Nokes 

Sebastian   P.   Passan- 
Uno 

Charles  A. 

Paol  D.  Pitta 


Bobsrt 


& 


DevM  U 
Carlyle  |>.  Bead.  Jr. 
James  R.  Redmea 
OeraldL.  Biendeau 
Robert  V.  Robey 
Robert  p.  Bohde 
James  C.  Rowland 
Rudolph  H.  Rumpilk 
Gerald  pi.  Ryman 
John  p]  Samonds 
Austin  R.  Schroder 
Wallace  J.  Schwarts 
Donald  O.ScuUy 
William  H.  C.  Self 
■dwardiSlska 
Paul  L.:  Slverly 
RolserfL.  Sklllen 
James  L.  Smith 
Stewari  C.  Bmitli 
Ralph  L.  Spaulding 
Thomaa  A.  Stanley 
Douglas  A.  Stewart 
Edward  N.  Stout 
Jack  C.  Thompeon,  Jr. 
Phlltp  A.  Veatch 
Claadeic.  Vsmam 
Floyd  K.  Waltcn 
John  B.  Webb 
Lawrence  H.  Wells 
Wise,  J^. 


r 


Arcenlo  Alves.  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Anderson 
Marshall  B.  Brisbols 
Harry  J.  Buck 
CaiToU  B.  Clausen 
James  H.  Connelly.  Jr 
John  E.  Craig.  Jt. 
Jerry  D.  Dage 
Charles  H.  Erwln 
Michael  J.  Estoein 
Riehanl  L.  Gates 
Henry  B.  Oiedsinskl 
Robert  J.  Orlesemer 
,  CariK.  Hlngar 
John  O.  Holland 
David  R.  Johnson 
Idwin  C.  Johnson 


Richarf  L.  Leach 
RobertI  J.  Ltfevre 
Rleharfl  D.  MeSay 
Wayne  O.  Mnalak 
Harold  N.  Osbora 
.Jerry  0.  Padrta 
Vernon  W,  Peters 
Ronakl  M.  Fhflltpe 
Bruoe  Richards 
Albsrt  |3aadoval.  JT. 
jlnmyl  R.  SaTSge 
Rftchaitl  J.  W.  Smith 
WUUaif  R.  Tolly.  Jr. 
Jerry  ^  waidhoff 
Mardiail  D.  Werner 
Larry  p.  Wiggins 
WUliai^  W.  Wlgley 


The  following-  namfd  officers  for  temporary 
or  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  Indi- 
cated in  the  line  of  the  Navy  (spedal-duty- 
only  law),  subject  to  quali^attons  therefor 

as  provided  by  law:  ; 


Tbie  following-: 
pc^ntukeat; 


named  for 


David  J.  Keeney 

The  following-named  for 
pointment: 


William  T.  Drlscoll,  Jr. 

UEUlXMAirr  (JUMIOI 


tcmponvy  ap> 


pantnanmt  ap- 


auLOXi 


officers   to 


John  W.  Disjardla 
Joseph  R.  beVlew 
Charles  O.  plmon.  Jr. 
GeneB.DatBon 
Robert  J.  I  uke 
Kenneth  E .  Felton 
Daniel  R.  ]  Drd 
Robert  T.  Frankenfleld 
Philip  "P"Olbber 
Morton  Golde 
John  Ooodtellow 
Lawrence '  ^  Grant 
Indaledo*  Kumaa 


Stuart  M.  Cowan 
Maltland  G.  Freed 
David  J.  Keeney 

The  foUowing-named 
the  grade  indicated  in  the  )kut  at  the  Nayy. 
subject  to  quaUHcatlons  tperefor  as  prti- 
vlded  by  law: 

The   following-named  for'  temporary  ap- 
pointment: ' 

uiuiuiANT  <juMioi|  oauno 

Wyline  S.  Thomas 
Johanna  L.  H.  Toimg 

The  following-named  for 
pointment: 


permanent  sp- 


UEUiUTAm  (juHfua  < 
Elizabeth  M.  Barrett     Joan  ■.  Kennedy 
LolsM.Bymm  PhyUli  H.  Wilson 

LucUe  L.  ConnaughtonGeraldlne  A.  Witt 


Edward  T. 


lairla 


(SlClf 


Jordine  O.  SkolT 
WyUne  8.  Tbomaa 


Johan^L.  B.  Toanf 


Corps  of 
therefor  as 

The  XODosrtng 
pointment: 


Newell  H.  Berry 

The  following-named 
pointment  • 


t   apprinfisat 

a    the 
subject  to 
bylaw: 

isd  Tor  temporary  ap- 


WimamF.BaB 
WiUlam  S.  Bordkk 


for  permanent  ap- 


jecfc  so  ijQaniKiauuos 
law: 

The 


for  temporary  ap- 


Norrls  K.  Combs 

LIKVRXAIfT 

NeweUl 

Tke 
porary 
grade 

Navy,  sotolect  to 
provided  bf  lav: 

Ttie  fultowteg-named 
pointment: 

xsnrmt  AMT 

John  li.  B«n.  J^.  Laxu-ence  Spears 

Charles  A.  narlass  John  B.  Taylor 

Robert  J.  Lanphere  Max  W.  Van  Valkaa- 
Joseph  8.  Sansone,  Jr.       burg 

UEUTBWAsrr  (jmnoa  obaox) 

Robert  A.  Kaiser  James  M.  Stanton 

John  T.  UoCaban  George  L.  Ttawlck 

The  foUoiwiac  aemed  for  psnsaneat  ap- 
pointment: 


Opal  M.  Lavrenoe 

Ellsslbeth  A.  Converse 
Ana ' 


•Om  fODowtng-named  for  permanent  ap- 
potDtment: 


Ellenora  M.  Calder 
Hazel  L.  Hogan 
Mary  6.  Hytar 
Mazj  T.  Kutauevlch 


Dorothy  T.  Mink 
Libia  O.  Robinson 
Mary  Super 

(jTJifiaB  easas) 


Eliaabetli  A. 
Open  M.  IsiwieuLe 

Ann  8ef  chok 


XJSTrrCMAMT 

I  J.  Tripp 

(jmnoK  oaADi> 


Charlc 


RichavdB-A^ 
John  L.  Bell.  Jr. 
Charles  A.  ITsrless 
Robert  J.  Lanphere 
Joseph  8.  Saasone,  Jr. 


Sherwood    S.    MUIe- 


Joam&T^iyior 
Max  W.  Van  Valken- 
burg 

ifSiGir 


Robert  i 

John  T.  iifciCahon  George  X^  Tn.wkek. 

cer)  to  be  a  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  quaU- 
flcattemi  therefor  as  provided  bj  law. 

The  foUowlog-named  offiosrs  for  taoapo- 
xmrj  or  permsnsn*  appatatasant  to  the  crade 
Indicated  la  ttoe  Chaplain  Osrps  of  the  Navy. 
sxibjeot  to  quaUAoaOona  tkwiinr  as  provided 

by  law: 

Ttie  fonowtug  iMHued  for 
pointaent: 


ap- 


The  teUowlx^-named  (Raval 
eem  xtaiatag  Corps)  for 
polntmeat  to  Ham  grade  at 
ant  ta  ttoe  IfartiM  Corps,  eabfeot  to  the 
qiiaWihalloae  therefor  as  provWed  by  law: 
Myrl  W.  Allinder.  Jr.  Gerald  J. 
James  C.  Blgler.  Jr. 
Richard  C.  Capek 
Donn  A.  Caiswell  ^ 
Dob  R.  Damuth 
Richard  L.  Dulaney 
Matthew  Fleesner 
Richard  D.  Laiaon 
Malcolm  L.  MacSay 

The  foMowtag-naaaed  cAoer  for 
nent  appotatntcat  to  the  grade  of 
ant  colociel  for  limited  duty  te  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

•TtModote  A.  Petras 


•Oeoise  S.  Prescott 
James  W.Ratzlair 
Francis  P.  Russell 
Tommy  J.  Silver 
Norman  F.  Suedekum 
Clovla  8.  Vaughn 


The  fMlowtng-Bamed  (Army  JUmtiw^.  Offi- 
cer lYalnteg  Oorpe)  f(n  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quafillca- 
tlona  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
w. 


Joseph  T.  Dlmlno 
Danlti  F.  Fogarty 
John  J.  O'Coonar 

The  following 


ed  for 


( jmnoa 


John  J.  O^Cuunor 
Otto  Schneider 
WUllam  B.  Owcttson 

tor 


to  the 
Corps 


CarroU  R.  ChambDm 
Joseph  T.  Dhntno 
Daniel  F.  Iftjgarty 

The    toUowli^  named 
porary  or  pen— went  appolm 
grade  lartkat^  la  the  Clvfl 
of  the  Mavy.  aabjeet  to 
as  provided  by  law: 

The  foOowlBg-aamed  for 
potataMot: 

UBOTKNAMT 

Chartes  L.  Tltaaaan 

xmso. 

WUllam  F.  Ben 

WUUasal 

The  fbDowlng-named  for  pennanent  ap- 
pointment: 

<jT7inoBaasaB> 


CIV 24 


The  foOowtog-named  (platoon  leaders 
class)  for  permanent  aj^xilntment  to  the 
grade  of  second  Uenteoant  In  the  Marine 
Corpa,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

James  W. 
Nor 

Richard  A. 
RobsrtP. 
Cle<«tb  m.  Oakley 
George  R.  l^tstsui 
Louis  C.  Plala  HI 
Joha  O.  Piatt  in 
Robert  I*.  1 
Robert  B.1 

cm  tea  L.  WuBiiing.  Jr. 
WllliaaiO. 
ChailesJ. 
JosspbB.1 
Jerry  B. 

Bernard  W.  Bmltb 
Ernest  M-VoOawr 
Chaitas  L.Ward 
George  A.  P.  WMda 
■award  R-Wbttlac 
Robert  L.  Woodward 
Alfred  SeBnM 
,Jt.   Kenneth  B. 


Arnold.  JseH. 
Bates.  Prsdii. 

Becker.  Jotai  J. 
Beebe.  Hsi  eiieill  V. 
Belcher.  Pieetum  R. 
Be^erawk,  Isciisrd  A> 
Beyer.  Aaron  P..  Jr. 
BJork.  ^RRiert  M. 
BtaA.  PaillK. 
Bogart.  Oerard  S. 
BonteeoQ.  Daulel 

ISrBgg.  zXCTiTexT  &. 

BiaudV,  Oarl  R. 
Brewer,  WBSam  P. 
Brigham.  Carroll  W. 
Brooktegs.  Robert  S.. 

n 
Brower,  Charles  M. 
Brown,  Carl  W. 
Browning,  PtaidE  H, 

Jr. 
Buckley.  Walter  J. 
Bums.  XtavM  M. 
Butler,  Kenneth  L. 
CaMler.  WDttam  E..  IS 
Carroll,  Charles  B. 
Carter,  Geor^  H. 
Chase  BvoodN.IX 
Clark.  Sam  E. 
Coan.  Joha  P..  Jr. 
Cote.  Oliver  H,  Jr. 
Cottinghaoa,  day- 

broofc 
(Trutcher,  WHUana  R. 
Cunntagham.  Carl  R.. 

Jr. 
Oarrta.JaknP. 
Curtla.  Walter  I...  jr. 
Curtis,  Frederick  Xi. 
Daniel.  Jaaass  W..  Jr. 
Danwcft.  Jamas  W. 
Davie.  TlMoAaeeH. 
Daw9Qa.WllllBaP. 
Dean.OrvlUeOl. 
Doea.  Robert  OL 
DuBofta.  PfeameU&b 
■ady.JaekA. 
ttty.  Robert  B. 
Escobar.  Ptank  A. 
Ferguson.  John  A. 
Ferrara.  Maurice 
nnley.  Otto  A. 
Finney.  Bdwtn  C. 
Fleming.  Sdward  8. 
Fox.CyiU 
Frand^  Duncan  P. 
Frauenhaim.  OUbert  J 
French.  Lawrence  C. 
Fullaway.  Ftank  L. 
Oallagiier.  Haoy  J. 
Goepner.  Osoar  W. 
Goodwla.  Baeold  a. 
Orealnc  Oeotge  M. 
Hartung.  Walter  P. 
Hatliani.  Vlaeaat  I*. 
HawlBea,WIBlBmM. 


Klein,  Fkederlck  IT.,  Jr. 


Lautaret.  JOha  D. 

Lenney^^saass  If ' 
Lewis.  HugbH. 

Lewis,  fPUnouS. 

Liphsaa.ObartesI.. 


McOebe,  TbOMSs  B.  U 
McNa^,  Beary  K. 


Metear.  WlUoughby 
BCeyer.  WUllam  C. 
Monk.  Ivan 
Moore.  Ebner 
More.PtaxfkR. 
Morgan.  Bdward  II. 
Morgan.  Alfred  D. 
MuUec.  Bany  P. 
Murray.  Thomas  O. 
Norman.  OeoOreyF. 
Olstad.  Orvnie  A. 
Overton,  wnnam  A. 
Parker.  DoQglas  O. 
Perry.  Adrian  H. 
Pflum.  Raymond  JL 
Pickett.  RazxyD. 
PonoCk.  Thomas  P. 
Porter.  Hen  C. 
Pridmore,  James  A. 
Pttvette.   WUllam  O., 
_  Jr. 

Puidle.  BawueiB. 
Redon.  Alexander  Ifc 

Reynolds,  Vtoaak  €L 
RUey.  Pkadarlc  Ou  Jr. 

Roberts,] 


Russell.  Erlckson  W. 
Beai-piuo.  WMlam  J. 

SeyCord.  PtaAsftOk  O. 
OsstD. 


Helzer.  Isaac  J..  A*. 
Hendsrsoa,  Reed  K. 
Hlgglns,  Donald  C. 
Higglns,  John  W..  Jr. 
Hilton.  Hart  D. 
Hinee,  Keaaeth  W. 
Hood,  tfnilam  A..  *. 
Houck,  Hsrtiert  If . 
Howo.TtaBasP. 
Hughes,  Vflwla  T. 
Buiulratt,  JaneaXi. 
Huse.  Robert  R. 
Hustoa.  Robert  O. 
Jacksoa,  Perdval  ^F. 


ThortWB,  Robert  C. 
Vaa    AntsMrp,    Uofd 

W. 
Van  Oortfsr.  Hardd  B. 
Voorhlea.  3tom  P. 
Wadcworth.  Vtetor  P. 


White. 
White, 


a. 


370 

Wbltener.  Jubm  ■.  W 
Wicks,  Delbert  S. 
WlUett,  Bound  L. 

Addlxm.  JamM  A. 
Anderson.  Oustav*  T. 
BaUcnberger.  liovils  P. 
Bassham,  Byron  X. 
Brody.  Sidney  I. 
Bxindens.   Warner 

Jr. 
Canaga.  Bnioe  h^  Jr. 
CantreU.  William  a 
Casteel.  Byroa  D. 
Cbristoph.  Robert  F. 
Crafft.  William  M. 
Duffner.  Oerald  J. 
Ennls,  Henry  R. 
Srrlon.  Arthur  B. 
Oalus^ka.  Albln  A. 
Gerber,  Uarrin  U 
Hall.  William  K. 
Hallborg.  Robert  B. 
Hansen.  Wayne  a. 
Holler,  Mofflt  K. 
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WUIie.  Albert  B. 
Wrigbt.  Kenneth  M. 


MUler.  Arthur  V^  Jlr. 
Norman.  Clyde  W. 
Nora.  Philip  L. 
Patterson.  Walter 
Phllllpe.  Philip  B. 
D..Plnto.  Joeeph  C. 
Rleder.  John  J. 
Roble.  William  A. 
Roes.  Ralph  D. 
Scanlln,  Harold  B. 
Schlir,  Maurice 
Schuf  eldt.  Dean 
Schugmann,  Robert  F. 
Senter.  Vance  B. 
SmaU.  Milton  M. 
Spencer.  Jamee  L..  Ar. 
Eudduth.  Herschel  O. 
Talbot,  Blake  & 
Tebow,  liouls  K. 
Tliompeon,  Samuel  V. 
Tucker,  Wilson  D. 


Howell.  Sidney  B. 
Huebech.  Raymond  F. 
Johnson,  Hanrey  8. 
IisClalre.  George  J. 
Loeee,  Fred  li. 
Loving,  Robert  H. 
Luallen,  Leslie  J. 
Madden,  George  B. 
MeGonnell,  Joseph  X 

Jr. 
McKlnney,  Jackson  V. 
Mead.  Meredith  H. 
Mlddleton,  Robert  A. 
Moore,  George  T,.  Jr. 
Moore,  Paul  A. 
Morgan.  Kenneth  L. 

CAPTAUr. 

Bamee.  Laveme  A. 
Boaee,  Roland  A. 
DeCSoursey.  John  D. 


Horton.  Samuel  H..  Jr.  Vogel.  Joseph 


Huston.  J.  Wilson 
Jahnke,  Leonard  P. 
Jones,  Walton  L.,  Jr. 
King,  Elmer  R. 
Lockwood.  Jamee  H. 
May,  Romulus,  L. 
McCurdy.  Jack  C. 
McMahon,  Francis  J. 

CAFTAIH,   SXTFPLT   CORPS 


Wagner,  Henry  G. 
Walsh,  Robert  B. 
Wertheimer,  Haskell 

M. 
Wilbur,  Carl  S. 
Wulf  man,  William  A. 
Wurael.  Edward  M. 


Abbott,  William  G. 
Appleby,  Charles  A. 
Auerbauch.  Eugene  K. 
Beardsley,  Henry  L. 
Blasdel,  William  G. 
Boozer,  Strong 
Brooks,  Irwin  T. 
Bryant,  Edward  J. 
Bxirkhardt,  John.  Jr. 
Burrlll,  John  C. 
Carter,  Robert  W. 
Cates,  WUllam  K. 
Collins,  Lewis  8. 
Collins.  Ernest  P. 
Cooper,  Charles  13. 
Ourtln.  Neale  W. 
Dean.  Jack  G. 
Drlaooll,  George  M. 
Eagle,  Carlton  B.,  Jr. 
Fahlbusch.  Herman  B, 
Fielding.  Frederick  A. 

CAPEAor,  cHAfxam 


Foley,  Harry  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Haddock,  Ira  F. 
Kaufman,  Frederick  A. 
Koch.  John  V. 
Lelser.  Harry  W. 
McNulty.  Leo  J. 
Moel,  Todd  H. 
Nlzon,  Harold  B. 
Owens,  Bruce 
Prout,  Andrew  W..  Jr. 
Roberts,   Thomas   C, 

Jr. 
Snider,  Barle  K. 
St.  John,  Sheldon  O. 
Stockenbarg.  Harold  A. 
Strocdc,  Herman 
Voile.  Roy  C. 
Walters.  Clarenoe  J. 
Watts.  WiUlam  P. 
Williams,  Chaimoey  O. 
WUliams.  Eyerette  M. 


Arendt.  Brie  B. 
Bennett.  Fred  D. 
Kelly.  Donald  F. 
MoQuaid.  Arthur  F. 

CAFTAXN,  CIVIL 

Atkins.  Robert  B. 
Barnwell,  Joeeph  B. 
Batchellor.  John  K. 
Boggs.  Albert  H. 
Bollinger,  James  B. 
Burky,  John  D. 
Caasidy.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Corradi.  Peter 
Daday.  Edward  A. 
Davidson.  William  B. 
Douglas.  Jamee 
DuMont.  Tliomas  J. 
Frorath.  Joeeph  W. 


Morgan.  Victor  H. 
OliMry,  Francis  T. 
Smith.  Roderlc  L. 
Tower.  Hansel  H. 


Hanson.  Arthur  H. 
Jackson.  Tulon  U 
Jensen.  Ralph  C. 
Klay.  Andrew  S. 
Kravath,  Fred  F. 
Marsh.  Jamee  8. 
McGraghan.  Jack  J. 
Moore.  William  W..  Jr. 
Ohl.  George,  Jr. 
Prltobard,  Franda  T. 
Qulnn.  Edward  J. 
Reinhardt.  Oharlee  O. 
Smith,  Herbert  B. 
White,  Joseph  A. 


Gibeon.  Edwin  B. 
GoBtafson.  William  M. 

etrrtam,  vbmtal  coan 


Andrews.  Wallace  8. 
Ashwell,  Jamee  T. 
Atkins.  John  H. 
Bernard,  Damon  ■. 
Bowman,  John  F. 
Brennlng,  Leo  E. 
Chapman,  judge  O. 
Cook.  Franols  W. 
Ooeta,  Anfelo  B. 
DtorkMr.WOMrtlL 


Dobyns,  Frank  D. 
Dudley.  George  B. 
Feder.  Harold  W. 
Femandes.  Sergio 
Flocken.  John  E. 
Garglulo,  Edward  A.  B. 
Hall.  J.  Kenneth 
Hansen.  Louie  8. 
Heek.  Charlee  M. 
BiUlreth.BdwudB. 


Pierce,  Howard  W. 
Rogers,  Jamea  G..  Jr. 
Rusk.  William  & 
Ryan,  Hugh  w. 
Scherer,  Geo«ge  F. 
Shipley,  Nonfian  B. 
Stead,  Georgt  O. 
Stoopaok.  Jerome  O. 
.Thomllnaon. ;  Christo- 
pher E.,  Jr.J 
Walker,  Ruf 
Wallace, 
Walter. 
Weaver.  Walt| 
Wolcott.  Rotttrt  B. 
Young,  LawTpnce 

SCKDICAL   SnVICB   CC^PS 

Hurlbut.  Herbert  8. 

Lawlor.  WUlkm  BL  A. 
Lyon,  Verne  W. 


Dudley,  Horace  C. 

coMKAWDBi.  Lnrs        J 
Abbott,  CecU  C.  Jr.       Hughes,  JohA  Oi 
Allbrlght,  WlUard  F.     Hydlnger,  MArlin  0. 
Allen,  Edgar  L.  Jackson.  Robert  W. 

Allmon,  Clyde  E.  Jeffords,  Joseph  D. 

Armstrong.  William  B.  Jones,  Jame^  A. 


Jones,  Marvlti  D. 
Justlss,  "C"  TY" 
Kassell.  Bernard  M. 
Klstler.  Johi  M. 
Knight.  Den^nan  W. 
Knight,  Olyee  T. 
Kreitzer.  William  B. 
Lallberte.  William 
Lallberte,  J«eph  B.  ^ 
La  Marre,  AQen  W. 
Laplante,  William  J. 
Larsen.  Prazik 
MacOovem  .^Robert  H. 
Mackey.  Weitidell  C. 
Benjamin  MeCrerey,  wmer  A. 
McNamara.  Paul  E. 
Medbury,  Arnold  H. 
Michel,  Oletn  C. 
Mlkich.EmB 
MUU.  Lee  Gi 
Mix,  ArthuijK 
Moore.  Larrf  D. 
Morton,  Sai^uel  L. 
Murray. . 
Newton,  i 
Nlf  ong.  Ji 
O'Connell. 
O'Connor.  1 
OTlaherty, 

L. 
Olfein, : 
Onofrio,  Ml 
Pace.  Joeepl 
Peck.  John  f 
Pelley.  Eve 

Pittman,  M^an  L.,  JT. 
Prather.  Hu  bert  P. 
Pruskl,  Leoi  tard 
Pump.  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Pureell.  Joqes  W. 
Pyne,  George  C. 
Radollffe.  Jisse  B. 
Rains,  Eoeii  K 
Rapp.  Lawr^noe^ 

Redwlne, ' 

Rehnberg. 
Roach.  Waif 
Rourke, : 
Riissell.  1 
Sanders. 
Schmidt. 
Semanskl. 
Sharp.: 
ShortaU.  J* 
Slone.  Wi 
Smith.] 
Smith.  Nc 
Charlee  Smithey,  Tklmadge  A. 
Stack.  Marttn  J. 


Baird.  Harold  J. 
Baker,  Quentln  F. 
Bamltz.  James  W. 
Basler,  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
Bates,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Beadles.  Joeeph  W..  Jr 
Becker.  Roger  W. 
Bitting.  Frederick  K 
Boydstun.  Howard  J. 
Brambilla,  Marlus  G., 

Jr. 
Bremer.  James  R. 
Brewer,  Cleon  A. 
Brlggs,  Chester  E..  Jr 
Browning. 

H..  Jr. 
Carlson,  Walton  L. 
Cheverton.  Robert  E. 
Christian.  Oren  R. 
Collenda.  Frank 
Conder,  Thomas  L.* 

Jr. 
Coete.  John  E. 
Crance.  Elmer  L. 
Curtis.  Clifford  B.,  Jr. 
Oyr.  Richard  F. 
Danowski.  Frank  L. 
Delaney.  Henry  L. 
Derlln.  Howard  W. 
DsVito.  Baymond  J. 
Dinger.  Elmer  W. 
DolMrty.  John  P. 
Dombroff .  Seymour 
Downee.  Melvln  B. 
Durborow.  James  W. 
Xdwards.  John  Q.,  nx 
Bupey.  Bobcrt  E. 
Bpley.  Robert  H. 
Xrdner.  Lewis  B. 
Flanagan,  Georg> 
Ford.Arlo 
Forrest.  Harold  M. 
Francis.  Arthur  B. 
Giblln.  Robert  B. 
Giertoch.  Jack  K. 
Gray.  Theodore  R. 
Grifflth.John-r* 
Gulmon.  Robert  B. 
Haley.  Richard  L 
Bannon.  Paul  G. 
Hawkins,  Gordon  8. 
Helshman.  Jack  C. 
Belsel.  Kenneth  D. 
Herider.  George  L. 
Hubert.  Ray  A. 
Holoomb.  John  K. 
Boll.  TTygve  A. 
Bolllnahead, 

W..Jr. 
Horrall,  Eugene  F.         Stafford,  Jiknes  8. 
Hoskins.  Floyd  B.  Stephens.  Jerrel  D. 

House.  Jamee  O..  Jr.      Storey,  Stalif  ord  B. 
HudMO,  WUlum  O..  n  SuUlTMi,  Jiha  P. 


Weed.  Sidney  R. 
West,  B^raoe  B. 
Westrun  Warren  BL 
White,  qerald  T. 
White,  Boy  C. 
Wliliama.Blchard 
Wilson.  rredMrlck  C 

Jr.      I 
Witting  J  Maurloe  B. 


Bumrall,  Elton  L. 
Talbert.  Cornelius  B. 
Taylor.  Donald  O. 
TMtt.  John  X. 
Tliomas.  John  M. 
Thurmon.  Norman  B. 
Wagner.  Brwln  J. 
WaUaee,  WlUred  G. 
Warner,  Robert  B. 
Webeter.  Williams  8.. 
Jr. 

OOMlCAWmB, 

Hodges.  Jamee  C,  Jr. 
Hood,  Raleigh  M. 
Lieiirance.  Richard  B. 

coatMAKoxa,  suppIiT  < 

Barbero,  Franoeeco  M.  Knapp,  |f  lehael  J. 


19SS 

Dioks.Caria 
Dinwiddle,  John  IL 
Doran.  George  E. 
Dortch.  Albert  P. 
Dowdy.  Jamee  O. 
Doyle.  Jamee  T. 
Dracoi 

DralB. 

DrtaeoU.  Johns. 

Dunning,  Bruce  BL 

,WlUtamO..A-. 
Ellenbraad.  Baiph  B. 
Elliott.  Obaatsr  B. 
Eppea.aearfeP. 
Erlksea.  GMSce  A. 

su.Boba>iF. 
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Kabltf,  William 

KaitfTman.  Charies  C, 

Jr. 
Kay^BoksrtL. 
KeUey.PaulW. 

KeUy,; 


Barton,  John  J. 
Bmerick,  Charles  B. 
Garrett,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Greene,  Daniel  W. 
Grlmsley.  Deleter 
Herrlck,  Eugene  G. 
Hof t,  John  W. 
Holtslander,  Herman 

8. 
Hooper,  John  O. 
Hubona.  Michael 


Kruegoi  Henry  O. 
Mogle.  Howard  N. 
NormileL  Walter  O. 
Parrlsli.[Melvin  O. 
Rhoadsa,  Benjamin  A., 

jrTT 
Schwel^Br.  Barl  G. 
Stevens,  Leeter  L. 
Wade.  Jt>hn  W. 
Whltente'.  John  B. 
Tadon,  Jamee  D. 


coacMAWOsa,  civil  siraiif^sB 


Cline.  Warren  F. 
Corn.  Harold  D. 
Grubb.  Clarence  A. 
Jonee,  Jos^h  V. 
Larson.  LeUB. 

COMMAlTDaB. 

Glammusso.  Anthony 


P. 
Grossman.  Frank  D. 
Johnson.  Van  L..  Jr. 

OOmCAMDIB, 

Barboo.  Samuel  B. 
Boeton.  Leeter  E. 
Brenner,  Sidney  G. 
Buokner,  Jamee  P. 
Collins,  Joseph  W. 
DauL  Arthur  P. 

LIE  U'raNAMT  I 

Abbott,  George  B. 
Adams.  Allan  M..  Jr. 
Ambler.  Joseph  B. 
Anderson,  Richard  B. 
Anderson,  David  G. 
Andereon,  Kenneth  J. 
Andry,  Walter  G. 
Atman,  George  B. 
Atkinson.  Aubrey  B. 
Atkisson,  Borace  W. 
Atwell.  Robert  B. 
Aulich.  Julian 
Baker,  WUliam  B. 
Baker.  Robert  G. 
Baldwin.  Merritt 

W.  W..  Jr. 
Bamee.  J<An  W. 
Barry,  David  C. 
Bauer,  Omer  W. 
Bean.  Francis  T. 
Berchman.  John  J. 
Berry,  Robert  M. 
Birdt,  George 
Bishop.  Wilbur  O. 
Bitney.  Raymond  B., 

Jr. 
Blaok.JofanM. 
Borgstedt,  Forrest  0. 
Bors.  Frank.  Jr. 
Boyd.  Bdward  A. 
BracU.  Rudolph.  B. 
Brent.  Sherman  B. 
Bree.  Barold  A..  Jr. 
Brink.  MerrUl  J. 
Britt.  Barvey  B. 
Brockman.  James  C, 

Jr. 
Brown.  Brrington 
Brown,  Kaniieth 
BniMtl«,X4MUrK. 


Lewis,  CQieeter  A. 
Meeks.  i  irthur  F. 
MUler.  y  ruUam  A. 
Nucfeel.  John.  Jr. 

,  DKNTALCOaPS 

Lynds.  Charlee  W. 
Neekow^  Robert  S. 
Roblnate.  Jack  W. 

iCAL  Bsaiics  ooan 

Gadberty.  Dwlght  L. 
BaU.  H#yward  E. 
HUl.  Stanley  B. 
Ruber,  lielvln  P. 
MUler.  benny  8. 
WUfortt  Walter  B. 


Bnunbach.  Joeeph  W. 
Brunnar.  Donald  E. 
Buehaaan.  Charles  8. 


Fbwler. 
FocBskK. 
FrankBa.  BOly  8. 
Oaie.PboeoyCJ 
OaUaglMr, 
Oambert.  Rank  B. 
Oarofisto,  Paul  OL 

Gaskill,  George  B. 
OUeiirtst.  Dsnell  P. 
Olbeon,  John  8.,  JT. 
GlIksrts.NhrteJ. 
GkKgla.  Albert  8. 
Glover.  John  W. 

Graham.  Rall^  B. 
Oiay.BolwrtJ. 

Orey.Talenttae 

Griffin.  Tbilisi  B. 
GriOa.  Shade  W. 
Oroee.LeeB. 
Halw 
HamlltBa.  i 


Kyle.  Kay  L. 

Lamb.  Harald  M. 


LaytoB. 


B^Hv 

B. 


Jr. 


Leonard.  Warren  K 

LlncoUa.  Jokai  L..  XV 

Leuis.Ctjdea. 

Loeke.BebectP. 

Lockhert.. 

LongwtB.^ 

LoreoB.] 

Love.OmM' 

Ltfpwery. 


Owen.MarlcrW. 
Packer.  Monds  A. 
Paige.  Lezmon  T. 
Panswek.  Oregoiy 
Peeler.  Jamee  C 
PettJgrrw,  Thomas  8. 
Phillips  BlchaxdB. 
Plnaow.  Leonard 
Piotrowekl. 

W. 
Ptno.  Joihn  J. 
Fttts.  Cbarles  B. 
Pledger,  wmiam  G. 
Flog,  LeoBiard  H. 
Plomaaen.  Bmoe  W. 
Polk.  Mavis  X. 
Poplin.  Olenn  O. 
Prlndle.  Dayo  D. 
Pryor.  Rank  P,  Jr. 
Puckett.PaulB. 
Qaanatnom.    Carl    B 

Jr. 
Baeette.  Heazy  J..  Jr. 
Balhle.  Richard  B. 
Randolph.  Beverley 
Panirnwirt.  Charies  A. 
Bapelyea.  Oecar  F. 
Rapoea.  WUUam  C 
ReynoMk   Morvaa   B 

Jr. 
Rlchsrdeea.  Guy  D. 
Rlstey.  IssssbB. 
RobkcBcvsrW. 
RobertSDB.  David 
Robert.  GeraMM. 
.jackW. 
Dooald   B., 


Jr. 
Rohrleli.  WUter  B..  JT 


Luedtka,  WUHsitC. 
Mallea.BiehavdJ. 
Maloney.  David  A. 
HiiUSi   Martta  M^  Ir. 
Mawi.Pb0lpL. 
ManflaB.  Jvmvto  O. 


Buchai 

Buok.1 

AbcrtM. 

Buckle 

1,  Barland  B. 

Burr.  E 

obertM. 

Buswel 

UUndsayU 

CarUsi,  Salvatora 

Carnal 

an.  WUUam  B. 

Carrlei 

Francis  A. 

Cavani 

ugh.  Morrison 

I.  Leonard  a. 

I.  Arthur  8. 
Chapman  KeadaU  B. 
ChriatMisen.  Jamas  S. 
Claussi  Barold 
Clougn.  Duane  M. 
Coffey  J  Claude  C.  Jr. 
Cole.  Jamee  O. 
Ooopea.  Lloyd  F. 

,  Charles  W.,  J!r. 

Marvin  J. 
Tbomae  A. 
,LawreneeW. 
Oos,J(j 

,  Walters. 
Cullen^  John  P. 
Cumm(tns.  David  B., 

m   j 
Ourttsi  Donald  P. 
Damo4.  William  Q. 
DavisJPhartee  B. 
Day.  Oparlee  F. 
Deasy.iCharles  J. 
De  Oai  to,  Bugena 
De  Gr(  ote.  Douglas  F. 
Dehlei ,  Bayntond  L. 


Barpsr.  Wyatt  B,  Jr. 
.WayaeJ. 
okaL. 
Barrta.JalmP. 
Hateh.vyns. 
Hawkta^carlB. 
Bsfa^BObertV. 
BaaarC  GbrNoa  O. 
Beat3i.LsvoyA. 
Bsbert.F^salra 
Belubsrg.  Wolf 
Benley,  Maifcanlsl  T. 
HlckswBMHWlJ. 
Hlldetataad.  Je 
HUi.aobertP. 
BUlvy.DirMB. 
Hinkt 
Jr. 


\J. 

iF. 

Mayo.BearyT.,a 
McOtala.  Mert  L. 
MoOonalek,      Oorten 


MeDaaM,  Heetor  8. 


Bogsa.  WUUam  M. 
HoBay.  Bnria  D. 
Bolmea.  BolMTt  A,  xn 
Hooper,  JasBsa  A.,  Jr. 
Hougbtaa. 

dsrJ. 
Bowle«t.Mkn 


McKeU.llartlaB. 
McLaughMa. 
McMoBlgle,  Mha  J. 
McNlff.  Thofaas.  yr. 
MoCiale,  DonaM  B. 
Meyer,  BBdleF..*. 
MMdletOB.  Charles  H. 
Miner.  LawrsneeL. 
MUls.Tsrry 
Milnsr.  WUHam  O. 

Moore.  Mailou  E. 

MocTC.  Joaepb  B..  m 
Mocrtiead,  Daniel  B. 
Wimaaa.T. 


Roee,A11 

BoesL 

Scanaato.AmoMJ. 

Seatallal.  Alberto. 

Schlailisia. 

A. 
Schofleld,  TliiJiiiae  O. 
Schpoeder.  Joespli  B. 
8clirta.ItfalsO. 
8e«»t,#uaBaF. 
Siial.Waiilsyl^ 
SeatoHUi,  ARMTtO. 
.Frank 

..jr. 

Sharp.  Alfred  O. 
Sheppard.  Oedne  ^v. 
Sherman.  Frank  B. 
Shuinaa,  wntlBm  F 
jr. 

Slndalr.  Oecrge  T..  3x. 
Skinaer.  Wetter  B. 
SUbey.  Theodore  M. 


Salastaikl.  Floyd  M. 
Sledge.  asdcB. 
Smiley ,  Bcftiert  ^V. 
Hmlthea.  Bruce 
SuitUi,  XotanB. 
Smith.  Byers  G. 
SmuUen.  OrrlBe  A.,  Jr. 
Smyer,  ^%Badare  M. 
Alexander  Soltys.  Leo  8..  Jr. 

SouthaH.  DonaM  t*. 
Stauffer.  Howard  C. 
Stclatr,  wmiam  F. 
Steadtey,  WiOHon  A. 
Steeves,  Harold  M. 
8tep^  ST^lan ,  George 
Steptiens.  wnUam  B.. 

Jr. 
Stewart.  Hal  B. 
StoDe.  Ouui  tenay  M. 
Sutltetlattd,  wnitam  A. 
Swanslrom.  Winis  B. 
Swe^,  Robert  B. 
Tabor.  Thomas  L. 
Tarbos.  Wnitem 
Tatonc.Llge 
Therrtault,  WiUlam  W. 
Thomas.  Ross  J. 
Thompson,  Max  B. 
Tracey,  Walter 
Ttovipe,  James  B. 
TnuAjlood,  Harold  J. 
Tuflanem.  George  T. 
Tnmtran,  WUham  O. 
Uf er.  Alfred  L. 
Van  Demsalc.  James  L. 
Vlerregger.  Wllltam  T. 
Vlgxieis,  Allan  K. 
"  Voller.  Sherman  L. 
Volk.  Ralph  L.,  Jr. 
Wade.  Wntiam  D. 
Walden,  Walter  A. 
Walker.  WBUam  F. 
Walker,  Bobert  O. 
Warton.  John  F. 
Wstars.  DbvM  B. 
"Ocn^A  Wstkins,  Braest  A. 
Watson,  BoDert  8. 
Wear.  Lavem  O. 
Webster,  Barctd  A..  Jr. 
Wheeler.  FMtzH. 
WhUdcn.  AdcAphus  D., 

Jr. 
White,  Jbha  D. 
White.  Garrett  "A-.  Jr. 
Wifingtoa.  Everett  B. 
WilKm.  Bsny  A..  Jr. 
WUson.GeraMB. 
Wilson.  Bdward  P..  Jr. 
miwr.KspiiethB. 
.  Wtnton.  IBsttliew  J. 
Wood.  Harold  O. 
WorraB.  David  J. 
Zakarlan.  Aaron  M. 
ZeUbor.  Joeeim  L. 


Hlckej.JaBesK.  Koga,  Bdaud  L.  1. 

Hobbe.BotaitC.  Obeudiaftg.WTlaonM. 

Johnston,  Uoyd  B.,  3t.  Pavelka,  Albert  BL 
Jonea.  Ita^Mrt  Xj. 


Spicer,  Bobert  M. 
Strait.; 


MandevBle.  Doa  C. 

McConalek.. 


L        Jr. 

MUler,  James  H.  Wllliama.  WUUam  O. 

Ml(Aals.nnl 

luauLSJUiiT  oowAMsaa,  ctomxcK  cuars 
Bost,  Wamn  L.  Pigott.  Charles  S. 

Parhaaa.   ThoaMa  D..  Schuti^  Adam  J..  Jr. 

Jr. 


Selbcl. 
Wlleos. 


Hammer.  JobB  O. 
Lenunon.  WUIiBm  R. 
Manley,  Robert  B. 

unnmAMr  ooacsfAirDEa,  aorxAL 
DeLaur«BCIa.CarloA.   Kramer.  Bowardfi^JT. 
niaiiMSifiM.  neiai  W    Sllbecseeia.  V»c*ar  H. 
Kai)pea.PaTdA.  Sobleeki.  Bdward  P. 

UZCTXBAWT  OOUBANnBa,  MXDICAL  SISVICB 


AberaaOiy.OdeUS.  King.  Arthur  N. 

Blng.  John  H.  Martor&no.  Joeeph  X, 

BlastaMki.  Errln  W.  Moore,  QranvlQe  M. 

Edge,  Gary  O.  Morel.  Eugene  J. 

Oleasen,  Bdmund  H.  Pellarln.  Victor  L. 

Goldenrath.  Walter  L.  Pipkin.  Alan  C. 

Hoche.  Herman  K.  TeUar .  Leelie  W..  Jr. 

Johnson.  Woodbury  Thompeon.  Henry  A. 
Johnson.  Chester  H., 
Jk. 


Ballsy.  WUMaa  a 
CL     Baker.  Ismss  B,  Jr. 
J.  Bakks^  Hariaa  J. 
I T.        BaUaw.  Btskard  F.,  Jr. 
A.         Barkalow. 

Oorys  U 


Nelson,  Bobert  B. 
Neraot^  loaapta  O. 
Nicholla.  BnJaiBla  F. 
Nlckrt.  waiter  F. 
O'Connor.  John  J. 
ODay.Benxy  J. 
OdelL  Bobert  !•. 
OwtlOtaaB. 


lAmca,  Ki 

Allen .  Frank  F.  Klein,  MarUa  H. 

Chandler,  Deck  B.  Laatng.  Botoert  O. 

Oumndaci,  BonaM  A.  Llnehaa.  ftaaels  J.,  fr. 

Detaaey.TtiOBHBB.  MdLsed.Dsa— B. 

DSBBpeey,  «UUU  #.  r^^^^mt  k^pi^b^  m. 

Dinsmors.  Barry  H.  Paul,  Jed 

Downey,9MmJ.  Smith,  TkoaMsW.D. 

DjMiulwn.  Bobwt  F.  Sparks.  Benry  A. 

EbereOle^John  H.  8|)ealMr.  Bktmrd  B. 

Keder.  OBSord  B.  WatteiL  Baysaoad  H. 

Bstebam.  Anm  8.  Webb,  Martla  G..  Jr. 
Klein,  Chester  L..  Jr. 


w 
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BoalcM.  William  B.      Olaumer,  Bdward.  Jr. 
Bona.  Jobn  B.  Clemeas,  Porter  B. 

Bonekamp.  Fred  H.      Clemeiu.  Bobart  F. 
Borgstrom.  ObarlM  O.  Coale,  William  A. 
Boston.  Leo  Cochran.  James  A. 

Bottlmore.  Bobert  B^  Oole.  Charlee  W. 


Jr. 
B3wen.  Jack  W. 
Bowers,  Tbomaa  L. 
Bowling.  William  H. 
Brady,  Allen  C. 
Bralnard.  Donald  B. 
Brancb,  Alvln  D. 
Brand,  Alvln 
Brandaon.  John  J.,  Jr.  Ctondlt,  Maiirlce  J, 
Breedlove,  James  X.,    Conlon.  Frank  S. 


Coleman.  Gerald  O. 
Colenda,  Herbert  F. 
Colleary.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Collins.  Charles  H. 
ColTln.  Robert  D. 
Comw.  Curtis  B. 
Compton.  Bryan  W.. 
Jr. 


Jr. 
Bres.  John  H. 
Brewer.  Thomas  J. 
Brick.  John  H. 
Brodle.  Robert,  m 


Connolly,  Robert  D. 
Conroy.  Thomas  P. 
Cook.  Carroll  T. 
Cooper.  Jack  B. 
Cooper.  David  L. 


Brooks,  William  T.,  Jr.  Cooper,  Carleton  R. 


Brown,  Bruce  W. 
Brown.  Charles  "D" 
Brown,  James  L. 
Brown.  James  W. 
Brown,  Peter  O. 
Brown,  Robert  S. 
Brumbach,  Lawrence 

B. 
Bryan,  Gordon  R.,  J^. 
Bryan,  Thomas  8. 
Bryant,  William  B. 
Buck.  John  A. 
Buck.  BogT  L. 
Buflkln.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Burden.  James  D. 
Burke,  William  F. 
Burke,  William  J. 


Corbin,  Rex  Q. 
Comellxis,  Winston  W. 
Com  well.  Bobert  B. 
Costello,  Daniel  J. 
Cotter.  Charles  L. 
Coulson.  Eugene  R. 
Coxirtney.  Rcb3rt  A. 
Covington,  Gerald  K. 
Cowart.  James  C. 
Cramblet.  Prank 
Crawford,  Richard  N. 
Crawley.  Don  E. 
Crosby.  Russell  U. 
Cross.  Daniel  F. 
Crow.  Edwin  M. 
Crowder,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Crowl.  Otho  W. 


Burkhalter,  Edward  A.,Cunnlngham.  Russell 

P..  Jr. 
Cunningham,  Melville 

D. 
Currle,  Edgar  I. 
Czemlckl,  Leonard 
Dagg,  Robert  M. 
Dalla  Mura,  Richard  A. 
Dame,  Harold  E. 
Danis,  Anthony  L.,  Jr. 
Danner,  William  P. 
Darfus.  George  H. 
Darnell,  Donald  P. 
Davey.  Richard  B. 
Davl.  Jerome  A. 
Davidson.  Harrison 

W..  Jr. 
Davidson,  Richard  8. 
David.  James  W. 
Davis,  Jack  W. 
Davis,  Frederick  P. 
Davis.  Allen  B. 
Davis.  Robert  L. 
Davis,  Ralph  O. 
Day,  Lawrence  C. 
Decook,  David  W. 
Defence,  Edward  A. 
Degnan,  Francis  J. 
Demers,  William 

H..II 
Denmark,  George  T. 
Dennis,  Frank  S. 


Jr. 
Burrows.  Herbert  J. 
Burt,  Alexander  R..  Jr. 
Burton,  Herbert  O. 
BuBCh.  Ronald  G. 
Bush.  Charles  L. 
Busse.  Norman  W. 
Butts,  John  L. 
Butzen,  Thomas  P. 
B\izzell.  Carlisle  W..  Jr 
Byrd,  Paxil  R. 
Byron,  John  B. 
Caldwell,  Ronald  H. 
Calhoiin,  William  P. 
Campbell,  James  S. 
CampbeU,  WlUlam  K., 

Jr. 
Campbell,  Nell  V. 
Canaan,  Gerald  C. 
Carberry.  James  P.,  Jr. 
Card.  Warren  H. 
Carden.  Marsh  all  B., 

Jr. 
Carlus,  Robert  W. 
Carlson.  George  B. 
Carlson,  Burford  A. 
Carmlchael.  Robert  C. 
Carpenter.  Walter  H. 
Carr.  William  K. 
Carraway.  Terry  F. 
Carter,  Prank  R. 


Carter,  Edward  W.,  m  Desroslers,  Roland  J. 
Cauffman.  Charles  B.     Dewing,  Jay  N. 


Cavanaugh,  John  P, 

Cedarbiirg,  Owen  L. 

Chaffee,  James  L. 

Chambers,  John  J. 

Chanaud,  Henry  L. 

Chandler,  Hamilton  A.  Dlx.  Robert  D, 

Chapman.  Donald  K.     Doak.  Samuel  L. 

Chapman,  Howard  M.,  Doan.  Richard  C. 


DeWltt.  Dean  D. 
DeWltt.  Duane  D. 
Dlers,  Charles  E. 
Dietrich,  Henry  T..  St. 
Dittmar.  Lotils  C. 


Jr. 

Childs.  Richard  V. 
Chllders.  Donald  J. 
Chrlstenson.  Donald 

A. 


Dobbins,  John  B..  Jr. 
Dodd,  Robert  L. 
Doerlng.  Eugene  R. 
Doggett,  Burton  L., 
Jr. 


Church.  OUSord  ■..  Jr.  Dolllnger.  Richard  B. 
Church,  George  A.         Donnelly,  John  D. 
Clarke.  John  R.  Draddy.  John  M. 

Clark*.  Michael  DrlseoU.  Jerome  M. 

emus.  Walter  L..Jt.     Duffy.  Charles  O..  Jsw 


Duf ort.  Emlle  J.,  Jt. 
Du^an.  Richard  W., 

n 
Duggan.  Frederick  F.. 

Jr. 
Duke,  Marvin  L. 
Dukes.  Warren  C. 
Dunaway.  Gene  T. 
Dungan,  John  D. 
Dunn.  Delma  D. 
Dunn.  Robert  F. 
Durham.  Homer  G. 
Dwyer.  Laurence  A. 
Eagye.  Thomas  R..  II 
Easterllng,  Crawford 

A. 
Ebelacker.  R!chard  M. 
Eckert,  Earl  J.,  Jr. 
Eckert,  Richard  H. 
Eckstein,  John  R. 
Edwards.  Frederick 

A..  Jr. 
Ehleringer.  Henry  G. 
Elf elt,  James  S. 
Ellena.  Eugene  D. 
Ellis,  Richard  M. 
Ellis,  James  L. 
Ellison,  David  J. 
Emlet.  Harold  B. 
Englehart.  Harry  J. 
English,  Ernest  C.  Jr. 
Epeneter.  Gus  W..  4r« 
Erhart,  James  W. 
Erkelens.  Clarcr.?e 
Estabrook.  Robert  K. 
Estes,  Dana,  n 
Pagan.  Edward  J. 
Pallls,  Claud  3..  Jr. 
Farrell,  John  B. 
Farrell.  John  R. 
Fassula.  Richard  F. 
Feagln,  Frederick  K. 
Felt,  Harry  H.,  Jr. 
Feldman.  Harry  G. 
Fendorf .  James  E. 
Fenton,  Robert  E. 
Ferguson.  George 

D.,  in 

Ferruccl.  David  E. 
Flore.  Harold  J. 
Fleming,  William  O. 
Fletcher,  Charles  D. 
Foley,  Sylvester  R., 

Jr. 
Forrester.  James  E. 
PorHyth,  Robert  J. 
Forsythe.  Forrest 
Foster,  James  R. 
Foster,  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
Foster,  William  F. 
Fowler.  Arthur  D.. 

Jr. 
Fox,  Albert  D. 
Fox,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Fox.  Kenneth 
Fox,  Richard  T. 
Frame,  Edward  L. 
Francis,  John  P. 
Francis.  Thomas  A. 
Franks,  Richard  D. 
Frel,  Donald  P. 
French.  Norman  M., 

Jr. 
French,  Jack  T. 
Friedman.  Arthur  C. 
Frlesen,  Edwin  "J" 
Froslo,  Robert  C. 
Frost,  William  L. 
Frudden.  Mark  P. 
Fry.  Gayle  "A" 
Fuller,  Joe  E. 
Puller,  Robert  B. 
Gaches,  John  W. 
Gallagher,  Lawrence 
Oamber.  Harold  W. 
Gardner,  Richard  O. 
Gardner,  Richmond 
Garland,  John  C. 
G«lg«r.  Bugene  D. 
Oeist,  Richard  A. 
GeltB,  B>nneth  Zi. 


in  P..  n 
rles   B., 


Jr. 


Gercken,  Ottb  B. 
Gesner,  Paul.L.  B. 
Gllbertson,  iohn  B. 
Gilchrist.  Jc 
Gillespie, 

Jr. 
Gire,  Larold  I 
Glore.  John  i 
Gnos.  Kenn< 
Gochenoxir. 
Goldman,  H^ 
Goodspeed, 
Goodwin,  EC 
Goslow.  Pai 
Gott,  HerscOel  L. 
Gottschalk.  Arthur  W., 

Jr.  J 

Goulds,  Ralflh  J. 
Govan.  Oeoi^e  W. 
Grace,  Homer  J. 
Grady,  Edwt  rd  L. 
Graf,  Harry  I. 
Grandfleld, :  ^Irancls  J.. 

Jr. 
Grant.  Thad  ileus  R. 
Grayson.  Wl  lllam  R. 
Greathouse.  David  M. 
Green.  Rich  ird  W. 
Green,  John  N. 
Green,  Robe  rt  B. 
Gregg,  Robe 't  F. 
Gregory,  G»  trge  T. 
Griffith,  Th(  mas  J. 
Griffin,  Jack  R. 
Grlgg,  WUUi  m  H. 
Grimm,  William  F. 
Grosvenor,  {Alexander 

G.  B.         J 
Grozler,  Rof  B. 
Grunwald.  Edward  A. 
Guffey.  Eltoti  E. 
Guion.  Joseph  E. 
Gully.  Rob^t  L. 
Gutknecht,  Lowell  B. 
Haff,  Wllliayi  B. 
Hahn,  William  8. 
Hale.  John  j. 
Hall,  Berkeley  W. 
Hall,  Timotky  K. 
Hall,  Harrell  W.,  Jr. 
Halleland,  ^enry  L. 
Hallett.  Edward  R.' 
Hamer.  Robert  R..  Jr. 
Hamilton,  John  W. 
Hampton,  Charles  T. 
Hansen,  Me^le  C. 
Harber,  Rui 
Hardy. 
Hardy,  Coi 
Harper,  Lor 
Harris,  Rlcl 
Harris,  Dale 
Harris.  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Harshbarget,  John  F. 
Hart,  WlUlflin  D. 
Hart,  Donatl  F. 
Hartell,  Ronald  D. 
Hartigan,  Rjichard  B. 
Hartzell,  R(^rt  H. 


}dJ. 
Braid  R. 


Hlbeoo.  Leo  A.,  Jt.        Klrsehn  ir,  David  F. 
Hieronlmus.  Henry  M.  Kirk,  Jo  m  J. 
Hlgginbotham.   Leon-  Klabo,  Richard  T. 


Jr. 
Hausler, 
Hawkins, 
Hayden,  Ol^ 
Hayes,  WJ 
Hayman, 
Haynswoi 

D. 
Hays,  Rom 
Hayward, 
Hedges,  Coiky  J.  W. 
Helgl,  JohnT..  Jr. 
Hendricks,  tflmmle  "C 
!.Heneberge4  Harry  B.. 

Jr.  I 

Hennlng.  J^hn  0.,  m 
Herblg.  He^ry  F. 
Hemdon.  William  J.. 

J'-  I 

Herrin.  Ho^en  B. 
Hlatt,  Hennr  O..  it. 


ardH. 
Hlghberg,  Roy  W. 
Hill,  Howard  A. 
Hill.  James  C. 
Hmes,  Gulmer  A.,  Jt. 
Hlnsen,  Kenneth  L. 
Hoare,  Robert  B. 
Hodges,  Lloyd  W. 
Hodnett,  Robert  A. 
Hoffman,  Robert  D. 
Hoffman,  Samuel  D. 
Hofmockel.  John  L. 
Hogan.  Francis  W. 
Hoge,  Kenneth  G.,  Jr. 
Holland,  Alfred  D. 
Holland.  James  S. 
Holler,  Edward  R. 
HoUomon.  George  H. 
Holmes,  John  S. 
Holt,  Bobert  X. 
Honey,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Hoover.  Richard  M. 
Hopf .  Elwood  J. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  Jr. 
Hoseman,  Leland  J. 
Hovater,  James  D. 
Howard,  Joseph  B. 
Hubbs.  Donald  R. 
Humphries.  George  P 
Hunter,  Paul  L 
Husbands.  Joseph  M. 
Hussmann,  Harry  "L". 

m 

Huth,  Ralph  L. 
Ingram.  Billy  G. 
Inman,  Richard  P. 
Irish.  George  E. 
Irwin.  Wayne  R. 
Ismay.  Arthur  P. 
Jacobson.  Jacob  H.,  Jr. 
Jefferson,  Robert  B. 
Jeffries.  Claude  E..  Jr. 
Jenkins,  Paul  J. 
Jennings,  John  8. 
Jensen,  Arlo  J. 
Jenaen,  Wayne  L. 
Jett,  William  8..  m 
Jewell,  Darl  W. 
Johnson.  Dale  O. 
Johnson,  Joseph  J. 
Johnson,  Phillip  T. 
Johnron,  R  chard  C. 
Johnson.  Richard  "D" 
Johnson,  Robert  M. 
JohnEon,  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  Willard  E. 
Johnston,  Frederick  B 
Johnstone,  Richard  A. 
Joiner,  Orrin 
Jones,  John  P. 
Jones,  Cecil  B.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Ray  P. 
Jordan.  Watt  W.,  Jr. 
Kallgren,  Bruce  M. 
Kalmus,  William  B. 
Kangas,  Robert  T. 
Kama.  Dane  L. 
Katz.  Martin 
Kaufman,  Richard  F. 
Keach.  Donald  L. 
Keeler.  Donald  J. 
Kelly,  Lawrence  J. 
KeUy.  William  P..  Jr, 


Klett,  George  J. 
Kluga.  Itorbert  R 
Knlghtcoi,  Charles  ■. 
Knutsoa,  Creighton  B. 
Koch,  Rtcbard  A. 
Koehler,    Herman    J„ 

in 
Kollmo^gen,  Leland  8. 
Kolstadi  Tom  L 
Kos(Xie«,  Charles  GL 
Kost,  Jdhn  D..  Jr. 
Kozel.  Ilniliam  J. 
Kramer^  Robert  P. 
Krantzitian.  Harry  M. 
Kraus,  Rudolf  L. 
Kremer.  John  L. 
Kretchjnan.  Frank  O. 
Kuhn  nwin  A. 
KunUeJFloyd  8.  J^. 
Kvello  Allan 
Lachowlcs  Michael  B. 
Lacy  James  B. 
Lake  Charles  M.  jr. 
Lamb  Darwin  T. 
Lange  Theodore  J. 
Larson  Charles  D. 
Larell,  |<ex  H. 
Lasley,  William  W. 
Latlmef.  Bemurt  B« 

Jr.     I 
Lautermilch.  Paul  A.. 

Jr. 


Lawrenlce.  John  ▼. 
Lawrence,  Gergory  B« 

Jr. 
Lawrenlce.  Wllltvn  P 
Leach.  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
Le  Dew.  Thomas  A. 
Lchmati.  Donald  A. 
Lelbowitz.  Martin  II. 
Leu.  AVred  C. 
Lents,  Charles  M. 
Leppln;  William  P.,  9t, 
Lewis.  Charles  B. 
Lewis,  ^ames  B. 
Libey.  iohn  D. 
Lindsay.  John  D. 
Llntner.  Richard  W. 
Li ttell.  Raymond  W. 
Little,  iames  G. 
Lockhiirt,  Glenn  8. 
Lockw«>od.  Harold  B. 
Long,  Charles  R. 
Longht.  William  J. 
Loomet,  Arthur  R. 
Loomia,  Aubrey  K. 
Losey.  WlllU  M. 
Loxix,  Raymond  B. 
Love.  Henry  H..  Jr. 
Lowe.  Beverley  J. 
Lowry  jwilliam  B. 
Loyd,  super  t  H. 
Lyman^  Jack  N. 
Lyne.  Oeorge  C. 
Macfle,  Richard  B. 
Mack,  Robert  P. 
MacKetizie.  John  D. 
Macketl,  Richard  A. 
Mackey,  Robert  R. 
Maderi,  Harry  P. 
Maegll,  Richard  X. 
Malce,  Lee,  Jr. 
Malre,  Etex  B. 


Kennedy,  James  R..  Jr.  Manoy;  John  B. 


Kennedy.  Nevin.  m 
Kepbart,  Robert  D. 
Kerr,  Robert  G. 
Kerscb,  Roger  N. 
Kertz,  Jacob  D. 
Ketchmark,  Giles  J. 
Kldd.  Owen  A. 
Klehl.  WUliam  A. 
Kleman,  Warren  B. 
King.  Thomas  B. 
BLlng,  Robert  A. 
King,  William  R. 
Kingsbury.  Ben  P. 
EUnsley.  Donald  T. 


Maloney.  Andrew 
Malone.  Roy  W. 
MandcMrllle.  Bobert  a 

Jr. 
Msnnlftg.  Btchard  T. 
MarangieUo.  Daniel  A. 
Marcelus.  Russell  A. 

JwiUlamT. 
.Hubert  A. 

ier,  Richard  B. 
Martin.  William  K. 
Martli^.  Gens  A. 
Maasa;  Bmlddlo 
Mathla.  Paul  J. 
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Mattionl,  Blaaoo 
Mauney,  Thomas  O. 
Maxwell,  Leslie  J. 
May.  DcoTle  O. 
May,  Harry  L. 
Mazzollnl,  John  A. 
McAllster,  George  C 
McAnulty,  David  J. 
McArthy,  Richard  L. 
Mc  Arthur.  John  C. 
McBroom,  William  A. 
McCarty.  William  D. 
McCarthy,  Francis  X. 
McClaran,  Stephen  W 
McClaln,  Klrby  L.,  lU 
McClure,  James  R. 
McCrary,  Dewey  W. 
McCraw,  Frank  M..  Jr. 
McCumber,  Harold  E. 
McDonnel,  Harold  A. 
McDonough,  William 

D.,  Jr. 
McFall.  Albert  D. 
McGlohn.  Robin  H., 

Jr. 
MrGrath,  Harold  A. 
Mc  Junkin.  Ruasell  B.. 

Jr. 
McKee,  Klnnalrd  R. 
MrKellar,  Bdwin  D.. 

Jr. 
McKnlght.  Jesse  X.. 

Jr. 
McLaughlin.  Robert 

F. 
McNaUy,  John  J.,  Jr. 
McNemey.  James  P. 
McQuetton.  Jack  X. 
McQulUln,  John  P. 
Meader,  Bruce  I. 
Meek,  Donald  B. 
Meeks,  Robert  B.,  3t. 
Meetze.  James  C. 
Mehl.  James  P. 
Mellm.  Robert  D. 
Mench,  Leland  X. 
Merchant.  Paul  G. 
Merritt,  Glen  C. 
Metcalf ,  Joseph,  nx 
Miguel,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Miller.  Alfred  E. 
Miller,  Byron  K. 
MiUer,  James  P. 
Miller,  Richard  A. 
MlUer,  Robert  "A" 
Mlller,  William  L. 
Mlllpointer,  Edward 

D. 

Mills,  Joseph  X. 
Mlnnlgerode,  John 

H.  B. 
Mitchell,  Joe  O. 
Moberly,  Richard  C. 

Jr. 
MoUing,  Carl  H. 
Mongraln.  Richard  O. 
Montague.  Lloyd  t,. 
Montgomery.  Graden 

L. 
Moore,  Larry  K. 
Morgan,  James  B. 
Morris,  Everett  L..  Jr. 
Monis,  Howard  L. 
Morrow,  Charlss  D. 
Moss,  Robert 
Mow,  Douglas  F. 
Moyer,  Donald  B. 
Muck,  Floyd  R. 
Mueller,  George  X. 
Mxill,  Charles  L.,  II 
Mullen,  Roger  F. 
MiUlin,  James 
Munro,  Ernest  A. 
Muros,  Ralph  L. 
Murphy.  Frank  "M". 

Jr. 
Murphy.  Garrison  K. 
Murray,  Gilbert  8.,  Jr. 
Murray.  Douglas  V. 
Mute,  Charles  J. 
Myers,  Charles  B. 
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Myers.  Raymond  W. 
Mall.  Delbert  L. 
Meander,  Stanley  B. 
Meff .  EUehmond  B..  Jr. 
Nelson,  Marvin  D..  Jr. 
Nelson.  George  G. 
Nelson.  William  B. 
Netro,  Bobert  J. 
Nevlus;  William  B. 
Newlund,  Bobert  L. 
Newman,  James  P. 
Nellsen,  Blwood  M. 
Nlgels.  Kmile  W. 
Mix.  Henry  B. 
Nix.  Henry  J. 
Noble,  Thomas  L 
Nordan,  Xmlle  K. 
Notz,  Robert  C. 
Nulton,  Frank  L 
Munneley,  John  K. 
Nussbaumer.  John  J. 
Nyce.  William  X. 
Oberholtzer,  James  P. 
CDonel.  James  H. 
O'Draln.  John  E. 
O'Gara.  Patrick  K. 
O'Hara,  Jack  P. 
Ohls.  Karl  E. 
Oldfleld,  Charles  B..  in 
Ollphant.  Don  "L" 
O'Neill,  Thomas  P..  JT. 
Orem.  Charles  A. 
Orem,  John  B..  Jr. 
OToole,  Kevin  J. 
Owen.  Charles  K. 
Owens,  Robert  L. 
Osbxim,  Forrest  C,  Jr. 

Paddock.  Charles  O. 

Page,  Carroll  8..  Jr. 

Paisley,  Harrison  B. 

Palmer,  Gary  H. 

Panciera,  Vincent  W. 

Parent.  Gerald  "J* 

Parker.  James  W. 

Parker,  John  O. 

Parks,  John  T. 

Parrlsh.  William  L 

Parthemer,  Lloyd  L. 

Paschal,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 

Patterson,  Jerry  C. 

Patterson,  William  W.. 
Jr. 

Paxilk.  Jowph  M. 

Pauly,  Donald  B. 

Pausner.  Joaeph  J..  Jr. 

Pelton.  Robert  L. 

Perry.  Roger  B..  Jr. 

Ferryman .  Donald  B. 

Pester,  Fred  J. 

Peters.  Ralph  C.  Jr. 

Peterman.  Bdward  X. 

Petereon,  Richard  X. 

Peters,  Robert  X. 

Pette,  Donald  O. 

Pettlt,  Royce  K..  Jr. 

Pettlgrew,  Raymond  A. 

Pezsel,  Bngelbert  O. 

Pheasant,  Alan  O. 

Phillips.  Charles  T. 

PhUllps,  Alan  R. 

Phillips,  Harry  K. 

Plraino,  Daniel 

Plttman.  Jack  R. 

PUtte.  WlUlam  A. 

Pleasants,  Jonn  B. 

Pogue,  David  W. 

Porter,  Thomas 

Portnoy,  Howard  R. 

Powell,  Jamee  R..  Jr. 

Prangs.  Xugene  H. 

Preston,  Joseph  M.,  J^. 

Preston,  Samuel  D.,  Jr. 

Price.  Allen  B. 

Prlnoe.  Gordon  A. 

Proctor.    Sumner    M., 
Jf. 

Profllet.  Leo  T. 

Pullar.  Andrew.  St. 

Purvis.  Bvls  X. 

Putnam.  Charles  U 

Quaid,  Marvin  M..  St. 


Quigley,  Donovan  B.     Sherman,  lltomas  H« 
Qulnc.  Jack  Q.  Jr. 

Racy.  Louis  P.  Shimer,  Melvln  O. 

Badeliffe.  Rodertct  T.  Shrine,  Bertram,  St. 
Badja.  James  X.  Shults.  Bobert  T. 

Baithel.  Albert  L^  J^.  Shutty,  Michael  & 


Bapp,  nwl  Ifc 
Ray.  Thomas  B. 
Ray.  Thermon  L. 
Reaves.  Joseph  O. 
Reed.  Bobert  K. 
Began,  William  B. 


Slier,  James  R. 
Simcox.  James  O. 
Simensen,  Richard  X. 
Simmons,  Kenneth  J. 
Singleton,  Floyd  &. 
Small.  Robert  H. 


Beltmeyer,  Clayton  B.  Smedberg.  WUllam  R.. 
Bemsen.  "T"  Schenck     IV 
Rents.  Frank  L..  Jr.      Smellle.  Rex  D. 
Replogle.  Thomas  H.     Smith.  Edgar  M.,  St. 
Resek.  Lawrence  H.      Smith.  Melbourne  L. 
Reyn.  William  P.  Smith.  William  D. 

Reynolds.  Kenneth  C.Smlth.  Jerome  W. 
Richardson.  Bobert  L.  Smith,  Robert  X. 
Richardson.     RichardSmlth,  Stanford  A. 

H.  Smith.  Robert  G. 

Rigsbee.  ClifTord  M.      Smith.  William  P. 
Robertson.  Charles  G..  Smith.  Lester  R. 

Jr.  Smith.  Douglas  J. 

Roberts,  Robert  T.        Smyth.  James  M. 
Roberts,  Robert  "X"      Sobleski.  Leonard  3. 
Robertson,  Douglas  B.  Sollinger.  David  A. 
Bobinson.  Donald  G..Solomon.    Jerome    C 


Jr. 
Boblnson.  Robert  B. 
Rochester.  Carl  W. 
Rockwood.  Jerred  R. 
Rockwell.  Richard  P. 
Bodgers,  James  F. 
Rogers.  James  O 


Jr. 

Soraoco,  David  L. 
Souders,  Leroy  X. 
Sparks,  Harold  A..  St. 
I^yde,  Keltb  C,  Jlr. 
Speer.  Paul  H. 
Bpeiser,  Jack  F 


Roeenquist.  Donald  B.Spencer,  Robert  W. 
Rosenberg,  Donald  D.  Splller.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Roth,  Franklin  H.        Springer.  Roy  M.,  Jr, 


Bough.  JUnmle  L. 
Bowe.  John  D. 
Rowley.  Reginald  O. 
Rubin.  Arnold  J. 
Ruble.  Byron  C. 
Rudy.  Byran  O. 
Buggiero.  Michael  X. 
Bulls,  Robert  A. 
Rush.  Thomwell  P. 
Russ.  Jack  X. 
Rutherford,  Ralph  B. 
Ryan.  Philip  J. 
Rylee,  James  E. 
Salln,  Robert  S. 
Sample,  Richard  J. 
Sample,  Robert  J. 
Saroedy,  Louis  R. 
Battler.  Donald  C. 
Saul,  Elmer  L. 
Sayers,  Clay  8. 
Baylor,  Eugene  H. 
Schaber,  Rolph  K. 
Schaub,  Robert  L. 
Schenker.  Marvin  L, 
Schettlno,  Joseph  N. 
Schlank,  John  J..  Jr. 
Schneider.  Arthur  P. 
Schubert.  Leslie  H..  Jr. 
Schulte,  Richard  J. 
BchidtB,  Jesse  Z. 
BchultB.  John  L..  Jr. 


stack.  Richard  A. 
StaheU.  Gerald  D. 
Stallings.  Alfred  K. 
Stanley,  Gregory  W. 
Stanley,  Richard  M. 
Stephan,  Robert  A. 
Stephenson,  Donald  L. 
Stewart.  Thomas  P. 
Stewart,  Merle  A.,  Jr. 
Stlmler.  Richard  P. 
St.  Lawrence.  William 

P.,  Jr. 
St.  Louis,  Norman  X. 
Stoehr,  Leonard  A. 
Btone,  Bruce  G. 
Storey,  Joseph  D. 
Stometta.     Wakefield 

8.M. 
Stothard.  Ralph  B. 
Strand,  John  A.,  Jr, 
Stratmann,  Charles  I. 
Stromskl.  Alexander  S. 
8tun,E>onald 
St.  Vine,  Bdward  L. 
Sudhoff ,  Herbert  A. 
Stimmltt,  Clyde  W. 
Sundstrom,  Alex  L. 
Surman.    William    V.. 
■     Jr. 

Sutherland,  Donald  O. 
Swadener,  John  R. 
Swain,  Roland  H.,  Jr. 


BchtUts.  MUton  J..  Jr.  swart,  Robert  L.,  JT. 
SehtdtB,  Ford  J.  X.      Tallet.  Arthur  J. 


BehutB.  Walter  J, 
Schwars.  Ira  N. 


Tlllson.  Jbhn  O. 
Todd,  Troy  B 
Todd.  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
ToUef son.  Norrls  M. 
ToUefson.  Charles  H. 
Tollgaard,  Xlmer  M. 
Tomb,  Paul  D. 
Traub,  Charlee,  III 
Trimble,  Dan  M. 
Trotter,  Thomas  K. 
Trout,  Thomas  W. 
Tucker,  Leonard  L..  Jr. 
Tuomela.  Clyde  H. 
Tumbull.  James  R. 
Tuzo,  Paul  B.,  m 
Tvede,  Ralph  M.,  Jr. 
Tyson,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Dhrlg,  William  R. 
Utterback.  Paul  W. 
Vail,  Harold  W. 


Taylor,  Francis  O. 

Tebo,  Ballard  W. 
Bchwarts,  Sheldon  O.  Tennlson,  Lonnie  D., 
Scott.  Melvln  L.  Jr. 

Scrtbner,  Henry  I..  JT.TerreU.Pred  W.,  JT. 
Seay,  Wesley  H.,  Jr.      Tetrtck,  Claude  J. 
Selpp.  RusseU  M.  Thomas,  Walter  B. 

Seward,  John  A.,  jr.     Thomas,  John  K. 
Bhabe.  Gerard  P.  Thomas,  Gerald  X. 

Shaffsr,  Guy  H.  B.        Thompson.     Theodore 
Shald,  Robert  A.  O. 

Shanalian.  Thomas  L.  "niompson.  WUliam  8. 
Bhaughneesy,  William Thomburg,  Thomas  H. 


Shaver,  nrank  T. 
Shea.  Paul  W. 
Sherln.  Joseph  X. 
Sherman,  Peter  W. 


Thomdlke,  Robert  P. 
Thorp,  John  H. 
Thurston,  Dick  W. 
Thyberg,  Robert  O. 
llbbetts,AlanD. 


West.  Floyd  P. 
Wettroth,  John  R. 
Wejrmouth,  Burton  B. 
Whaley,  William  8. 
Whltaker,  Bobmt  M. 
Whitehead.      Richard 

T. 
White,  John  B. 
WhiUey.  Walter  S 
Whitman.  Donald  L. 
Whltner,   William   C 

m 

Whlttemore.  Frederick 

H. 
Whyte,  Kent  X. 
Wlgent,  Richard  A. 
Wlkeen.  Donald  B. 
WUber.  Walter  E. 
Wllgus.  Carlton  L. 
Wilkinson,  Edward  L. 


ValUancourt.   Bichard  willard,  Daniel  D.  M. 

P-  Willi.  Thomas  A. 

Vanderbeck.  Bugene  A  Williams.  Robert  L. 
VanDeweghe.  Williams.  Allen  D. 

Raymond  Williams,  Charles  D. 

Vandermolen,  Dale  R.    Williams,  Ross  N. 
Vandemalllen.    Ralph  wilson.  Clarence  X. 


X..  Jr. 
Van  Kleeck.  Justin  L. 
VanReeth.  Xugene  W. 
VUlanueva.  Zavier  V. 
Vines.  Thomas  X. 
Vlning.  Adrian  D. 


wmberg.  William.  nX 
Winfrey,    Harvey    M.. 

Jr. 
Winnef  eld,  James  A. 
Wise.  Gerald  W. 
Wiseman,  Richard  P. 


vonChrlstlerson.   Wl-  wood.  Lewis  I. 


liam  W. 
Wagner.  Bugene  R. 
Wales,  John  R. 
Walker.  George  D. 
Wallace,  Kenneth  B. 
Ward,  Donald  8. 


Woodb\u7.    John    Lh« 

Jr. 
Woolcoek.  Tliomas  X. 
Woolrldge.       »»t»«»i»«i 

T..  Jr. 
Wooley,  Robert  T. 


Ward.  Thomas  M.,  Jr.    Wright.  WlUiam  B. 
Wartman.    Albert    Cwuethrlch.  Don  L. 

Jr.  WiuMlerllch.  Robert 

Wasllewskl,  Alex.  Jr.     Wylle.  David  C. 
Waterhouse.     Charles  Wynkoop.  Thomas  X. 


N..  Jr. 
Watson.  Peter  J. 
Watts,  Charlss  R.,  Jr. 
Weeks,  Grady  A. 
Weeks.  Robert  H. 
Wehner,  William  A. 
Weishelt,  Burton  A. 
WelU,  William  H. 
Wenzel.  Robert  P. 


Toran.  George  P..  Jr. 
Young,  Duane  C.  Jr. 
Toimgblood.    Nonnaa 

L.,  Jr. 
Toung.  Robert  A. 
Zelsel.  Richard  8. 
ZUch,  Charles  H. 
Zlmmorly,  Arthur,  nz 
Zotiirer.  Berbwt  A. 


ucuTaMAMT,  mBicax,  OOUB 
Brill,  Bdward  J.  Pearson.  Howard  A. 

Burke.  Xrwln  L.  Plsehnotte.       William 

Carlton.  Carter  X.,  Jr.       O. 
Coulter,  James  A.        Rankin,  Charles  A.,  St. 
Feuerbach,    nederickBoberta.  Robert  R.  B. 

J.  Robins.  John  O. 

Oorsuch,  George  X.       Botner.  Melvln 
Hadl\ind.  Ralph  L.        Sanches-Muno^    Pas- 
Henderson.  Milton  K.        cual 
Jackson,  Frederick  X.    Schefstad,  Wilbur  J. 
Karrer,  Max  C.  Schehl.  Charles  A..  Jr. 

Kauf  mann.  Herbert  A.  Soott,  Lewis  P..  XXZ 
Kiirtii.  Leroy  E..  Jr.       ShugoU.  Gerald  X. 
LeBlanc,  GHlbert  A.       Splerllng,  Paul  B.,  St. 
Mabie,  Paxil  D.  Stenad.  David  K. 

Magnant,  Oeorge  J.  A.  Taylor  Bobert  W. 
McAli^ne.      Frederick  Thomas.  Don  P. 

S.  VasQUAB,  Mario  A. 

McClard.  Gerald  J.        Viele.  BtUy  D. 
McDaniel,  James  W.     WllUama,  Thomas  W. 
Miller.  Richard  J.         Yenney.    Matthew    F. 
Murphy,  Jos^h  L.  J.,  Jr. 

Museles.  MSlvln 

XJxuTSMAirr. 
Armstrong.  George  K. 
Baker,  ClovlsM. 
Ball,  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Barber,  Bay  C. 
Bohl,  Stanley  C 
Boyd,  David  T. 
Bray,  Joseph  A..  St. 
Bruch.  Herbert  W. 
Burbank,  Donald  Dl 
Carpenter.  Mormus  X. 
Chapman,    ~~ 


BTjyPLT 
Cross,  Charlss  W. 
Curiey.  Wilfred  B. 
Davis.  James  B. 
Devlne.WUtnd 
Dewey.  Wayne  D. 
Doolcy,  Harold  C,  St. 
Danham.  Donald  J.,  Ji 
Donlevy.  Alton  H. 

,pmik. 
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Ohoetlef .  GteT  Du         Patt«rB*BB.  i 
Gor«».  OUIatrt  IL.  *.  Perrltt,  Paul 
Oontoa.  DcMMld  B.        PettlJabB.  TlMaiM  P. 
Goe.  Austin  P,JEt.        Porter.  Ortand  A«  Jr. 
Gore.  Jack  E.  BanMy.. 

Onenberg,  Bdwla  O.     Battey.  i 
Hamilton.  William  C,  Rice.  CDarlasB. 

Jr.  BlchardaoB. 

Hamiaond.  Jamca  ■.         J. 
Harvey,  Bobert  B..  Jr.  Rlnghanaen.  BolMrt  X^ 
Haaaenpltig,  John  P.      Rlppert.  Donald  J. 
Eendershot,  Theodore  Rlzey.  ca>arinw  W. 

B.  SalsBuumTlianiaaX. 

Hendrlx,  Robert  E..  Jr.  SherreU.  David  P. 
Hudson.  Blebaid  8.       Bhlsko.  Joaeidi 
Hutchlneon,  Arttixir  ■.  Smith.  Herbert  B. 


Stratton.  Dene  B. 
Stilllvan,  John  P. 
Taylor.  Jnnea  A. 
Thorup,  Carlyle  V. 
TOdd.  Alexander  W.,  Jr. 
Tveita,  Rejrnold  C. 
Dmatead.   Walter   W.. 

Jr. 
Van,  George  B. 
Walsh.  Johns. 
Ward,  Maxwell  O..  Jr. 
Wasson,  John  A. 
Webb.  Davis  Z^ 
Webb.  George  H. 
White,  George  H. 
Wlrslng.  John  A. 

CHAFUilK   COSrS 

LeMaster,  Donald  C. 
McDonald.  Leo  J. 
Moore,  Withers  M. 
Morris.  Bernard  N. 
Moye,  Thomas  B. 
Reld.  James  D. 
Blrcard,  Normand  A. 
Shoulders,  Harold  A. 
Smith,  William  O..  Jr. 
Smith.  Richard  R. 
.  Stewart,  Dell  P..  Jr. 
Swanson,  George  C. 
Wartes,  Arthur  J. 
WilUsLZDs.  IjeOrant  B. 
wnson,  Donald  M. 
ZeUer.  Dwlght  P. 


James.  Billy  M. 
Jones.  Burton  H. 
Kick.  David  U 
KoUer,  BerUl  B. 
LaPrance.  Philip  H. 
Mason.  Fhil^i  J. 
Maynard.  Frank  T. 
McKltrlck.  Robert  Xj. 
McNaUy.  Joseph  J. 
Mitchell,  mily  B. 
MitcheU.  WlUiam  P. 
Mlja.  Theodore 
Morgan,  Donald  G. 
Nehez,  James  R.,  Jr. 
OOerman.  George  S. 
0'Nell.Har<ddP. 

Bell,  John  E. 

Berger,  John  W. 

Canfleld,  Bobert  A. 

Conte.  James  W. 

Crawfutd,  Jack  V. 

Doverspike,  Dale  E. 

Plrth,  Harry  B. 

Fisher,  Jacob  A.  S. 

Geeza,  Boris 

Gibbons,  Martin  P. 

Hammond.  Edward  P. 

Hawkins,  Thomas  O. 

Hill,  Rodger  P. 

Howtu-d,  William  B. 

Huffman,  William  W. 

Jones.  Asa  W. 

Klngsley,  Donald  P.,  Jr.ZeUer.  Kenneth  P. 

UKDTXMavr.  cxvn.  zHoxifXEa  cosm 
Blederman,  Richard  J.  DeOroot,  Ward  W..  m 


Bofce.Kettha 
Church,  Archer  C,  Jr. 
Courtrlght,  Carl 
Davis.  Walter  E..  Jr. 

UETTRMAMT,  nSHXftZ. ) 

Alnley,  James  B.,  Jr.      Orandlcta,  Rusaell  A. 


Jones,  Bobert  L. 
Olaon.  Paul  D. 
Stevens,  Warr«i  G. 
Burko,  Alexander.  Jr. 


Calhoun,  Thomas  M. 
CapozBoH,  Albert  A. 
Carrlngton,  Paxd  B. 
CarsoB,  Barl  M. 
Clarke,  Homer 
Dnff,  James  8.,  Jr. 
nagg,  Roger  H. 
Foster.  Richard  D. 

laau'rsLNAMT, 

Adams,  Dwlght  J. 
Akers.  TbaeaaM  Q. 
Alexander.  Boas  D. 
Asche,  Oimon  A. 
Barkley,  lioOmn  BL 
Bergqnlst,  Melvln  D., 

Jr. 
Berrlan,  James  B. 
Biggs,  Leland  M. 
Bloom,  Henry  H. 
Bobek.  Francis  B. 
Boggs,  CllSard  W. 
Boudreanx.  Joseph  C 
Bowe,  Wazxen  O. 
Bryant,  Harvey  P. 
Buck,  ChaHaaW. 
Carr,  Charlaa  A..  Jr. 
CbKDMkJ.BMifih'D. 
Connery.fiorace  J. 
Conrad.'BayW. 
Courtnef .  John  GL 


Hodson,  Harold  W. 
Klecinic,  Edward  P. 
MilHette,  Thomas  R. 
Pebley,  Harry  C. 
Slagle,  Lowell  ■. 
Terry,  BUI  C. 
Whatley,  "niomas  L. 
Wooden,  Robert  A. 


IICAI. 

DempevDlf .  Bogene  H. 
Dennlngham.  John  8. 
Devlna.  Thomns  A. 
Dewltt,  Richard  Q. 
Dinwkidle.CarlP. 
Dou^aa.  George  P. 
Dowling,  James  H. 
DuSey,  William  8. 
Peuqxiay,  Dnnaid  M. 
Fry,  Ctoorge  E. 
Gay,  Laverne  W. 
Gehrlng.  Jack  H. 
Gibbons,  Harry  C,  Jr. 
Hanavan.  Bobert  J. 
Harvey.  Dallas  C. 
Jones,  "William  H. 
Jordan ,  Robert  D. 
KeHy.  Daniel  L. 
Kramer.  Ernest  8. 
Lacy.  Dexter  J. 
Laedtke.  Balph  S. 


I  a, 

Lee,  Raymond  W. 
Llnd.  Vlneent  B. 
Llpes,  Whaaler  B. 
Marsb.  WUUam  G. 
McDonough, 
A. 


Jlr.   Petaiattl.Ai^eloB. 
Pf  au,  Bernard  J. 
Reed,  Robert  P. 
Bevcr.  Bodney  B. 
Jr.  Rudolph.  Hoary  a. 
William  Sanders,  Jai^es  M. 
Sandeen,  Q^net  G. 


McGulre,  Frederick  L.  Scales.  Thomas  N.,  Jr. 
McDraith.  James  D.       Schlamm,  K^rbert  A. 
McKerley,  Lowell  H.      Schwab,  Alb^  J. 
MCMahon.     TatanadgeSedam.  Richiutl  L. 


O. 

Merrell.  Walter  C. 
Meyer,  William  J. 
MiUer,  Edwin  B. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  G. 
Morgan,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Newton,  Richard  R. 
Nicholson,  Barl  M. 
Nygren.  Raymond  A. 
Peckham.  Samuel  '^,* 
Jr. 

XJaUlHJTAKT, 

Berkman,  Virginia  O. 
Black,  Helen  J. 
Bracy,  Edith  L. 
Breedln,  Louisa  P. 
Bruce,  Martha  B. 
Oarmletaael,  ttvctb  M. 
Conder.  Maxlne 
Copie,  Kathryn  M. 
Cordingley,  Mary  K. 
Croteau,  Marie  A. 
Donnelly,  Elizabeth  M 
Easter,  Mary  R. 
Drew.  Jennie  C. 
Eberhardt,  Marie 
Eldrtdge,  Ruth  E. 
Elaeseer.  June  M. 
Fltz,  Barbara  O. 
Fogarty,  Anna  L. 
Hanley,  Susan  M. 
Hanson,  Dorothy  M. 
Hayes,  Barbara 
Hedrlek,  Betty  8. 
Henkel,  Dolores  A. 
Herbert,  Dellabelle 
HUI.  Gretchen  S. 
Humphreys,  Reglna  B. 
Hundley,  Barbara  J. 
Jaeger,  Elizabeth  L. 
Kalian,  Addle  B. 
MacDonald. 

H. 
Maley.  Barbara  A. 
May,  Frances  M. 
Merrick,  MUlicent  E 
Miller,  Jean  L. 


Stiles,  Tbon^R. 
Summerour.    Thomas 


J. 


1 


Swlndal,  Jaiiies  R. 
Sykes,  Stanuy  B. 
Thompson,  Rdbert  B. 
Tober,  Theodore  W. 
VanMetre.  l^iiton  T. 
Warner,  M 
Sailer.  FT 

,  Kuasx 

Miner,! 
Moffltt,  Jes 
MuhleofeMj 
Murasheff,  1 
Mari^y,  ] 
Nesbit, ; 
Norris,  Barl 
Olund,  1 

Osborne,  Le^  V. 
Osborne,  Lo4h  O. 
.  Parent,  Shirley  M. 
Pommler.  Afigellna  T. 
Prest.  Paxili^  P. 
Ragland.  Wtda  B. 
EteWck.  Bette  A. 
Reece,  MaryJD. 
ScarceUo,  J«Ua  B. 
Schlachter.  Wilma  B. 
Seabury,  M«rion  M. 
Sganga.  AnAa 
Shields,  Oo^aChy  J. 
Siqueiros.  liarla  O. 
Spenoe.  Rutb  G. 
Stahr.  Delooes  L. 
Steffena.  GlMla  IC 
StUwell,  Ad^takle 
Stipe.  Glon$  J. 
Stone,  Chailotte  R. 
Struble,  Mary  R. 
Patricia  Tomac.  Dorfttay  A. 
Vanatta,  R<^  !•■ 
Vesper,  ImG|(ene  L. 
Walters,  Antia  L. 
Whitfield,  Gloria  M. 
Williams.  Alice  K. 


The  following-named  officers  ol  the  Navy 
tor  temporary  promotion  to  th«  grade  of 
captain  in  the  line  and  staff  corpd  indicated, 
subject  to  quahflcation  therefor  4s  provided 
by  law: 

UNK 


vm 


*Abbot,  James  L..  Jr.     Bryce.  Davlb  O. 
Ady,  Howard  P.,  Jr.       'Caldwell.  Sam  J..  Jr. 
Almgren.  Neal  Caraeclolo.  ^ellx 

'Anderson.  Femald  P.  *Cassel,  Charles  M..  Jr. 
Arrlngton,  John  L..  II  Caaaidy,  Herbert  A..  Jr. 


Balch,  John  B. 
Baldwin.  Charles  A. 
Barnes.  Robert  C. 
Bemls,  Wendell  W. 
Benltez.  Rafael  C. 
Bennett,  Thomas  M. 
Berg.  Wlnfred  K. 
Benis,  Max  A.,  Jr. 
•Bill.  David  S.,  Jr. 
Blackburn,  John  R. 
Blonts.  Bdward  C  Jr. 
Bobczynskl,  Slgmund 

A. 
Bonner,  Bmmett  P. 
Bonvllllan,  William  D. 
Brandenburg,  Howard 
Breen,  Boy  K.,  Jr. 
Brel»a,  WlUlam  W. 
Brent.  Bobert 
Brownlia.  Bobert  U. 


Cattermole^  George  B. 
•Chandler.  Charles  B. 
•ChUdera.  9fiKxan  C« 

Jr.  t 

Clark.  Charles  B..  Jr. 
Clark,  Rob#^  W. 
Clarke.  Pretferie  'V 
Clarke,  WaOtr  E. 
Clauaner,  Martin  D. 
Coleman,  ^mea  P. 
Compton.  ^nmett  M. 
Co<qier,  Ftatocis  T..  Jr. 
Crenshaw.  ItusaaU  8, 

Jr. 
Cro\ich.  Paytee  W..  Jr. 
•Dancy.  Charles  A,  Jr. 
Daniels,  Ja^aes  G..  nz 
Dashiell,  Bdward  L..  Jr. 
Dasteel,  Bo^Mrt  H. 
Davey,  Harfy  &.  Jc. 


,  WimaaaB. 
Dawson.  Gears*  K, 
Deacon.  KKrard  T. 
DeLoaek.  WUUam  B.. 

Jr. 
*Deaton.  WUHmb.  Jr. 
DoMe,  Kneet  W.,  Jr. 
Duchln,  Morris  O. 
Dudley.  John  B. 
Dimcan,  George  C. 
Dxmlap.  Ernest  H,  Jr. 
•Eddy,  Thomas  R. 
Elder.  Bobert  M. 
Elsom,  James  H. 
•Evans.  Prank  W,  Jr. 
Fargo,  William  B. 
Fidel.  John  A. 
Fischer,  Arthiur  P..  Jr. 
Fisher,  SUls  J. 
FUq>atrick.  Francis  J. 
Forrest,  Blake  S. 
Frazee,  Murray  B..  Jr. 
Ganta,  Saze  P. 
Gebman.  Hsurold  W. 
Gentry,  William  W. 
Ghesqviiere,  George  D. 
Gibson,  Edward  L 
•GUI.  Paul  W. 
Gillette,  Robert  C. 
Goolsby.  Lee  D. 
Gould.  Richard  K. 
•Green.  Bobert  R. 
Greene.  Howard  J. 
Guerry,  John  B..  Jr. 
Guinn.  Dick  H. 
Gullck.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
•Harkleroad.  Neil  B. 
•  Harris.  LeroyB. 
Hendrlx.  Charles  N.  O. 
Henry.  Kugene  B^  Jr. 


•MuipMr.TbOH 
Norton,  n«nld  8. 
Get,  Hfltibcrt  a. 
Parks,  Jpfaa  B. 
Parmelee.  Clyde  S. 
•PenneJI.  Jeeae  I^ 
Pfelfer.CarlP. 
Phllllp&DoiiglasO. 
Powell,  ILiUclen  C,  Jr. 
PowellJWOnam  C.  Jr. 
Price.  Fhuik  H..  Jr. 
•Pugslegr.  BdnKind  B. 
•Quinn.  John  P.,  Jr. 
Badel.  Prederlck  M. 
•Ralstoli.  Prank  M. 
Raney.  Clay  H. 
Reavea.iHenry  G..  Jr. 
Register,  Allen  B. 
Rellly,  James  D. 
.  *Benf  r^,  John  N. 
•Ringness,  William  M. 
•Rltch.  John  B,  Jr. 
Robertson.  James  M. 
Roberta.  Richard  S. 
Robinaitn.  Lieslle  8. 
*Bogeri.LeonW. 
•Roth.kUB. 
•Ruhe.jWUIiam  J. 
RusaelLPredeiick  N. 
Salvia,  Onofrlp  P. 
Satterlprd,  Bobert  B. 
•Savidje.  William  U 
Schrat^  Paul  R. 
Scbuminn,  Roland  W.. 

Jr. 
•Schwab.  Xmeat  L^  Jt. 
Seller.  Edward  H..  Jr. 
Seymoiir.  Harry  A. 
•ShamM-.  Preston  N. 
Sharp.  Deorse  F. 


Htgglns.  Elmore  P..  Jr.  Sheridan.  John  O. 


>  Hlgga.  Alfred  H. 
Hingaon.  James  M. 
•Holinberg.  Paul  A. 
Holzapf  el.  Valentine 

G. 
Hooper,  Posey  A. 
Howell.  Wlliard  T. 
Howland.  John  B. 
•Hughea.  John  G. 
Hughlett.  Overton  D. 
larrobino,  Charlee  A. 
Isaman,  Roy  M. 


Shifflette.  William  If. 
Shirley,  Gene  T. 
Siegnuind.  Theodore 

C. 
Simmoiia,    George   &, 


ni 
•SUnp^on.  Eugene  H. 
Slagle.  Bobert  J. 
•Smlt^.  James  H..  Jr. 
Smith,  Gordon  W. 
Smith.  iRobert  H. 
Spear,  ^oxils  P. 
•Johnston.  James  P.  B.Standiah.  Edwin  O. 


Johnson,  Stephen  L. 
Kaye.  John  B. 
Keegan.  Thomas  D. 
Keim,  WUUam  J. 
Kinney,  Sheldon  H. 
KUne.  Baymond  P. 
•Knapp,  Elton  L. 
Kuntz,  William  E. 
Laird,  WUllam  R,  Jr. 
•Laney,  Robert  V. 
Lanlng.  Richard  B. 
Lawrence,  John  C. 
•Llndon,  Elbert  C. 
Linehan,  Joseph  D. 
Locke,  Balph  P. 
•Loustaunau,  Paul  K. 
Lowe,  Marciu  L.,  Jr. 
McCaU.  Charles  D. 
•McCarthy.  John  G. 
McConnaughhay. 

Jamea  W. 
McCrocklln.  Jamas  W. 
McDaniel.  George  T« 

Jr. 
McElroy,  Blcbaid  8., 

Jr. 


StarnM.  Will  P. 
Stow,  waltet  K..  Jr. 
Stultz,  Itonald  F. 
Taeuscfa,  Frederick  la. 
ThompLon.  Howard  A. 
ToiilocL^Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Truax.  Bobert  C. 
Tunnell.  Richard  M. 
•Utgoft,  Vadym  V. 
VandeipUW  Jacob  J.. 

Jr.  r 

VanWdkenten.  Bay« 

mond  V. 
Vasey.  Lloyd  R. 
Voesleii  Curtis  P. 
Waldrt^  Alton  L.  a 
Wallace.  James  B. 
Walley^  Marlon  O. 
Waring,  Klinar  8,,  Jk. 
Warner,  R«x  W. 
Welnel^  John  P. 
Weisikar.  Maurice  P. 
•Weitaenleld,  DanM 

K. 
Wells.  ^aroldA. 
•West.jlohn  U. 
West,  JJoaeph  M. 


McBUraio.  Barry  W. 

McGulnneea,  Walter  A.  Wheats  Dick  M. 

•MendanbaU.  Oorwin  WUllai^isan.  Th 

a.,jr. 

Merritt,  Robert  G. 
Miller,  Charles  K. 
Milter.  Harold  C. 
•Moor*.  Waller  a 
•MOtt,  Charles  D. 
ICunaon,  John  J. 


WliUaitas.  John  B.  Jr. 
Wood.  Robert  B. 
•TouJ^.JMkO. 
Toungi  Uoyd  V. 
•Zlmai»akl,  Prank  A. 
Zoellerj  Raphael  A. 
Zulllx^er.  John  B. 
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HoUoway.  Charles  K.,  Mahln,  Harry  P. 

jr.  Palmer,  John  B.,  JT. 

Holmes,  Francis  B.        PrueU,  Carl  B. 
Leach.  Edwin  M.  Sweeney,  Edwin  C. 

■UFFLT   OOKPS 

•Bell,  Thomas  H.  Hunt,  Harold  H. 

Brandow,  Henry  W.       Jackson,  Alfred  O. 
Carson,  John  D.  Jamea,   Nathaniel   W, 

Christenaen.  Charles        m 

IC  Jeffrey,  Richard  P. 

•Claypoole.  Jesse  8.,  Jr  Joshua,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Cobb,  Richard  Logan.  Daniel  P. 

Corle.  Frederic  W.  'Madden.  John  B. 

Cosgrove.  Paul  P..  Jr.     •Major,  Samuel  J. 
•Dexter.  Robert  C,  Jr.  'Moore.  George  B..  XI 
Dobbyn,  Edward  T..  Jr.  Moore.  Glen  C. 
Durant,  William  B..  Jr.  Osborne.  Charles  8.,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Allan  J.  RoberU,  Frank  J. 

•Gore.  John  M.  Standish,  Eben  M. 

Orasslno,  Caesar  M.       Tonner,  William  G.,  Jr. 


Orubb.  Francis  B. 
Haggard,  James  W. 

CBAPLADf   OOaPS 

Kleekner,  John  M. 
Coe,  Bobert  W.,  Jr. 


Walsh,  James  G. 
Watson,  Xtobert  Lb 


crvn.  KM' 

Aubey,  MUlard  H. 
•Pratt,  Richard  T. 
•Reynolds.  Luther  8. 

BBMiax.  coaps 
Hamilton.  Traver  B.      Susewlnd.  Simon  W. 
Standf ord.  Walter  O.     Swearlngen,  John  O. 


KBncai. 
»Knlght,  Kenneth  U 


VKB  GOVS 


•Houghton,  Ruth  A 

The  following-named  ofltoers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  line  and  staff  corps  Indicated, 
subject  to  qtiallJkcatlon  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 

laim 

Adams.  Alden  W..  Jr.     BarUeU.  Albert  J. 
Adams.  Ollle  B.  Bartlett,  Richard  C. 

Adamaon.  Robert  B..  Jr     Jr. 
Ahrena.  Alfred  H.  Barton.  Francis  D. 

Alnsworth,  Herbert  S.Bass.  Kenneth  L. 
AJemian.  Baret  V.       Batsa.  Sheldon  "8" 
Aldrich,  James  H.         Battaon.  Arthur  L..  Jr. 
AlexandOT.  William  H.,Baumann,  Bdward  W. 
n  Baumgardner.  Neal  O. 

Allen.  Raymond  W.      Beetle.  Ralph  H. 
Almy,  Charles  B.  Beckett,  PhlUp  E. 

Amick,  William  C.  Jr.Bedsole.  Donald  & 
Anderson,  Kenneth  L.  Beeby,  Edwin  N. 

Behrena,  William  W.. 
Jr. 

Behringer,  William  B. 

Bennett,  George  O. 

Bennett,  WUUam.  Jr. 

Benson.  LaRoyd  E. 

Bergqulst.  Alvln  C. 

Bergstedt.  WUUam  C. 

Berkstrssser,  Charles 
G. 

Berree,  Norman  B. 

•Beverage,  Harry  P. 

Blche.  Robert  C. 
.Blddle,  Bdward 

Biewer.  nmnds  H. 

Bird,  Bobert  A. 

Blaine,  Balph  B. 

'Blakely,  Harry  J. 

Blakeman.  James  IC. 

Blalack.  BuaseU  B. 

•Boatman,  Harold  B. 

Boas,  Harold  B. 

Bogan.  Lewis  P. 

Bohan.  Norman  O. 

'Bonner,  Minor  J. 

Bonnstt,  XTa  W. 

Boose.  William  B. 

'Booth,  Buford  A. 


Angleton,  Joseph  M. 
Ansorge.  Albert  C.  Jr. 
Apple,  Robert  B. 
Arbo,  Paul  B. 
Arnold.  Ernest  8. 
Arnold.  JvUlan.  Jr. 
Arnold.  Patrick  H. 
Asbury,  David  A. 
Aahcroft.  Jerome  L., 

Jr. 
Awtrey.  Robert  K.,  J^. 
Ajrers.  Arnold  W. 
Bach.  Sverre  O. 
Bacon.  AmericiM  V.  H. 

Jr. 
Bagby,  Robert  G. 
Bagley,  David  H. 
Baldwin.  Lorenao  W., 

Jr. 
Ballard,  Bdward  A. 
Barter,  Lester  W. 
Barbour,  Henry  8. 
Harden,  John  W. 
Barker,  Arthxur,  Jr. 
•Barker,  Edwin  P..  Jr. 
Barlow,  Alton  M. 
Bamea,  George  J. 
Barrett,  Prank  O..  JT. 
Barrow,  William  B.  JT.Bosoole.  Robert  A. 
Bartlaa.  William  H.     Bothwell.  Bobert  U 


Booldln.  JSckP. 
•Bowers,  Rosooe  H. 
Boyes,  Jon  L. 
•Brackett.  Balph  A. 
'Braddock,  Oscar  8.. 

Jr. 
Brady,  Thomas  J. 
Bramblett,  Harold  W. 
Braaher,  VlrgU  B. 
Breeden,  George  B. 
Brewer,  Robert  P. 
Brlstow.  Robert  L 


'Cowart,  John  8. 
Cowdrey.  Roy  B. 
Cox.  Donald  V. 
Craig,  Allan  H. 
Cramer,   Shannon   D.. 

Jr. 
CrandaU,    Charles   N.. 

Jr. 
Crawford,  Arthur  O. 
Crawford,  Jack  H. 
Creamer,  John  J. 
Croft.  Alfred  R.,  jr. 


Paublon.  Richard  D.  Hatfield,  Roland  B. 
•Fickes,  LesUe  R.,  Jr.^  Havensteln.  Paul  U 
Fields,  Louis  B.  Hay,  Lorln  W. 

PlUtrault,  Alfred  C.  jr.Hayden,  Chailes  H. 


Brittingham.  Stanley  Crosby.  John  T. 

H.  Crowder.  Jonathan  J. 

Broadbent,  Harvey,  Jr.CrxUse.  WlUiam  H.,  Jr. 
Brock.  Clarence  C.  Jr.Crutchfleld.   Pa\U   W, 


Brock.  Edwin  D. 
Brock,  Marvin  A. 
Bronson,  Earl  D. 
Brooks.  Daniel  P. 
Brooks.  David  M. 
Brouner.  Albert  M. 
Brown,  Thomas  H. 
Budd.  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
Budnlck,  Lawrence  B. 
Buescher,  Joseph  H. 
Burk,  Raymond  W. 


Jr. 
Cryan.  John  J. 
Cummlngs.  Harry  A. 
Cummlngs,  John  N. 
CumnUns.  Lawrence  D. 
Curtis,  Charles  8. 
Curtis,  Kenneth  G. 
Curts,  Robert  L 
Cutler,  Henry  O. 
Dankworth,   Theodore 

P. 


Burlln,  Charles  W.,  Jr.  DannetteU.  Ralph,  Jt. 
Bumham,  Fletcher  H.  Davidson.  Bdward  A. 


Butcher,  CecU  O. 
Butler.  Hugh  D. 
Butler.  William  C. 
Butt.  Cyrxas  H. 
CabeU,  John  B. 
Cadle,  John  W..  Jr. 
•Cady.  Joseph 
•Calabreee.  Joseph  P. 
Caldwell.  Harry  H. 
Calkina.  WUllam  M. 
Cameron,  Alan  R. 
Campbell.  Charlea  B. 

Jr. 
CampbeU.  Norman  P. 
CampbeU,  WiUiam  C. 


Davis.  Donald  C. 
Davis.  John  F. 
Davis.  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Dawson.  Howard  W. 
Deal,  Ronald  A..  Jr. 
Debuhr.  Calvin  H. 
DeBuhr.  Claude  N. 
DeHuff ,  David 
De  La  Mater,  Stephen 

T.,  Jr. 
DeLargy.  John  M. 
'Delia  Rocca.  Peter 
Dennis.    Reybum    H., 

Jr. 
•Dennis.  Robert  L.  ▼. 


Caprlotti.  Anthony  T..DePrez.  Richard  J. 


Jr. 

Carlson,  William  8. 
'Carpenter.  Mmest  L. 
Carpenter.  Albert  P. 
Carr.  Charlea  A. 
CaxT.  Robert  T. 
Carruth.  Vincent  D.  D. 
Carson.  Albert  C. 
Casey.  Martin  M..  Jr. 
Casey.  WUllam  C. 


Derryberry,  Wallaoe  B. 
DeWachter,    Alphonse 

E. 
Dexter,  Lloyd  D. 
Dickerson,  Claude  Xi, 
DlCorl.  RaliA 
Dlehl.  wmiam  C,  Jr. 
DlFUlppo,  Dominic  J. 
Dixon,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Dobson,  Lawrence 


'Flaher,  Ralph  L. 
Fltton,  Cyrus  P. 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  E. 
Pitzpatrlck,  Wayne  N. 
Flanagan,  WUllam  B. 
Plannery.  William  J. 
Floerchlnger.  Ivan  C. 
•Flowers,  Edwin  M. 
Foltz,  Ralph  E. 
•Foote.  Harlan  W. 
Ford.  Albert  T. 
Ford,  Raymond  E. 
Foreman,  Robert  P. 
Forman,  Robert  N. 
FcHTsberg.  Francis  C. 
Fobs,  Newton  P. 
Poster,  William  G. 
Fowler,  Richard  B.,  Jr. 
•Fox,  Frank  A. 
Frame.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Franke.  Wlliard  J. 
Pritz.  Charles  W. 
Froehlich.  Edward  W. 
From.  John  L..  Jr. 
Furnas.  WendeU  J. 
Oaibler.  Richard 
Galennle,  George  W. 
GaUagher,  Frank  D. 
Gallatin,  Robert  E. 
OannareUl.  Anthony 
•Gardner,  Clyde  G. 
Gaskln.  Edward  R. 
Gay,  John  W. 
Gear,  Bud  B. 
Geek,  Albert  H. 
Oerber,  Alfred  R. 
Oibb.  Donald  W. 
Gibson,  Oren  "E" 
Gibson,  Richard  H. 
Gibson,  Robert  C. 
Gibeon,  William  C. 
Gilbert,  Eugene  C,  Jr. 
GUllland.  Theodore  M 
•Glvens,  Robert  W. 


Caasanl,  Vincent  L,  Jr.  Donaldson.  John  8. 


Charlc 


CasUe.  Hal  C. 

Catha.  WUllam  H. 

Cauble.  Lawrence  M. 

Cavanaugh.  Bobert  B. 

Chadwick.  Walter  D. 

Chanik.  Bvan  M. 

Chapman.  Melvln  L. 

Chapman.  Tyrus  C. 

•Chapman.  WlUlam  H.i>ri8coU.  John  P. 

Chapman.  Wllllsun  C.    Dumas.  Glenn  L 

Chavla.  OoUe  Duncan.  Derwood  D. 

CheUew.  Homer  W.        Duncan,  Gordon 

Cheney,  Oakley  W.         Dusek,  Charlee  O. 

Chrlstman.  Thomas  J.  Dyar,  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 


Donnaud, 

m 

Donnelly,  Grant  L. 
DonneUy,  William  ] 

Jr. 
Donovan.  John  P. 
Dooley,  John 
Doollttle,  George  H. 


Clapp.  Atlee  P 
Clapp.  Clarence  M. 
Clark.  OUbert  L. 
Clark.  Morris  T. 
Clark,  Weldon  L. 
Cllft,  Prank  W..  in 
Cobb,  Lewis  M. 
•Coleman,  William  J. 
Oolopy,  Robert  B. 
Coo^m,  Bobert  P. 
Cook.  Cretghton  W. 
•Cook,  Baymond  L. 
Oook.BobatH. 
Cook.  WUllam  C. 
Oooney,  Lawrsncs  I 
Jr. 


Eaton,  RusseU  8..  Jr. 
•Eckert,  VlrgU  H^  Jr. 
•Eckardt,  Marsh  K. 
•Bden.  Jamea  D. 
Bdwarda,  Lewla  L. 
Blmstad,  Henry  A. 
Eldrtdge.  Bdgar  A. 
EUlott,  Michael  M. 
Ely,  Charlea  8..  Jr. 
Bmlg,  Alvln  P. 
Bmmons.  OUver  B. 
Bngen,  Donald  D. 
Bngle.  Raymond  K. 
Brdman,  Joseph  J. 
,Erwin,  Mason  O. 


Btter,  William  P. 
Cooper,  Thomas  H.,  HI  Evans,  Nicholas  A. 
•Oopeland,  WUllam  B.  Bverson,  Paul  B. 
Cornwall.    Bmest    8..Bwing,  Harold  T. 
Jkw  pialrbank8,JobnW. 


Beald.  Joseph  P. 
•Heard,  Homer  B. 
Heard.  Jack  P. 
Heath,  PhUlp  B. 
Heg,  James  B. 
HeUer,  Fredert^  J. 
Heintz,  John  W. 
•Henunlngsen. 

Charles  J. 
Henderson,  David  W. 
Henderson.  Stanley  W. 
Hendrtek.  WUllam  J. 
Henneasey,  Charles  A, 

Jr. 
'Henry,  Max  W. 
Henson,  WUllam  L. 
Herlong.  Daniel  W. 
Hermea.  Bernard  P. 
Herrick,  Harvey  8. 
Herrlck.  John  J. 
Herron,  Adam  A..  Jr. 
Herzlg,  Leroy  L. 
Hickle.  Robert  E. 
Hickman.  Charles  R. 
HUe.  WUllam  H..  Jr. 
HIU,  Clarence  A.,  Jr. 
HUI,  RtiaseU  8. 
HUler,  Harold  W. 
Hills.  Stetson  P. 
Hinds,  Claude,  JT. 
Hipp,  Ernest  C,  Jr. 
•Hire,  Charles  W. 
Hogan,  Horace  C,  Jr. 
Hoke,  Leonard  A.,  Jr. 
Holbrobk,  Jamea  L. 
HoUoway,  Bmest  W. 
HoUyfield,  Ernest  B.. 

Jr. 
Holmes,  Audley  W. 
Holt.  BUI  B. 
Holt.  McHenry  H. 
Holter.  Ralph  K. 
'  Honour.  Walter  W. 


Glendlnning.  Bruce  E.  »«>?"•  ^^  ^  , 


Godfrey, 

Oodman,  Robert  J. 

Godwin,  John  T. 

Gorman.  Henry 

Ooudle,  Gene 

Grace,  Joeeph  A.,  n 

•Grafton,  Warren  C. 

Gi  anlng,  Leonard  O. 

•Grant.  Edward  O. 

Grant.  WUllam  W.,  Jr. 

Greer,  Howard  E. 

•Griffin,  Harry  K.,  Jr. 

Griffin,  John  B. 

Grimes,  Harold  J. 

Groaser.  John  P. 

Grosskopf ,  Homer  L.. 
Jr. 

'Grotts,  Joseph  B. 

Oummerson.  Kenneth 
C. 

Oustaf  son.  Boyd  B. 

Gustafson.  Robert  B. 

'Ouyer,  William  B. 

Hadley,  Joseph  E. 

•Halnea,  George  D. 

HaU.  Francis  H.  8. 

Hall.  WUUam  D. 

Halatrom,  Paul  B. 

Hammett,  Wayne  B. 

Hanootte,  John  J..  Jr. 

Hanecak,  Richard  O. 

'Hanna,  Peter 

Hanasen,  Henry  R. 

Barbaugb,  Jamea  A. 

Harbin,  Charles  T. 

Harklns,  John  A. 

Hamagel,  Harvey  H. 

HarreU,  William  O. 

Hanis-Warran.  Her- 
bert B.M. 

Harrison.  Henry  I. 

•Harrison.  William  T. 

Hartle.MMirlosa 


Hopkins,  Paul  W. 
Hoi^MT,  Herman  K. 
Horn.  Dean  A 
Homer.  Spencer  W..  JT. 
Horrocka.  John  N.,  Jr. 
Horton.  William  O. 
Howard,  Leo  T. 
HoweU,  Jay  S. 
•Hugglns.  Jesse  C,  Jr. 
Hugglns.  Judson  D. 
Hughes,  B\useU  A. 
Hutsel,  Bobert  G. 
Huxf ord,  Richard  W. 

•  Jai^aon,  Douglas  J. 
Jackson,  Harry  L. 
Jacqxwe,  Donald  J. 
Jakubowskl,  Thad- 

deus  J. 

•  Jefferles,  James  8. 
Jenkins,  Henry  C. 
Jennings,  Carl  B. 
Jennings,  Joe  C. 

•  Jewett,  George  W. 
Johnson.  Carl  B. 
Johnaon.  Charlea  B. 
Johnson.  Clarenoe  B. 
Johnson.  David  A. 
•Johnson,  Thor  W. 
'Johnson.  William  H. 
'Johnston.  Warrsn  X. 
Jones.  Ben  G..  Jr. 
Jones,  George  B. 
Jonson.  Bussell  M. 
Joralnuui.  DsPorsst  Q. 
Joslln.  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Kane,  John  C,  Jr. 
Kaspary,  John 
Kauffman.  Balph  J. 
'Kay,  Vtmnots 
'Keenan.  Baymond  J., 

Jr. 
Keller.  BobwtlL 


jttU 
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KeIlC(7.  Wmotwl  ta, 
KeUy.BolMnO. 
KendaU.  Jaek  O. 
KendaU.aobertJ. 
Kendrlck,  Harold  S. 
•Kerr.  Jamas  U 
•Baeffer.  Bobart  W. 
King.  Benjamin  B..  Jr. 
King.  Geoffrey  B..  Jr. 
*KlAg.  James  P. 
King,  RaxKlolpli  W. 
Kingston.  George  W. 
Klser,  WUllam  P. 
•Kissing.  Paul  T. 
Kltt,  Robert  B. 
Kleflner,  Prank  P. 
Klein.  Theodore  O. 


UteWawla.JiBhaP. 

McOven.  WUllam  a 
McVey.  WUllam  J. 
Maailii  ■■■  TTii  imai  Tt 
ilell.KenneUiL. 
Mellln.  Btobard  O. 
MeRlll.BalpIiP. 
MeaUar.  Cffiarlaa  W. 
Methvln,  James  R^  JT. 
Meyer.  Herman  S. 
Bilebe.   Prederlck   W.. 

Jr. 
MUlar.  Donald  B. 
MlUer.  Charles  U 
Miller.  Donald  M. 
MUler.  Jack  N. 
MUlcr.  Kermlt  M.  X. 
MUIer.  Paul.  Jr. 


Knotts.  Sanford  L. 

Kn\Ul.  WUllam  H..  Jr .MUler,  Rnpert  S. 

Koster.  EUymond  W.    Mills,  George  B. 


Kraft.  Lester 
Kubleki.  Xdward 
Kunberger.  Georgs 
Kuns.  Karl  W. 
Lambert.  Glenn  S. 
Landls.  Gary  K. 
Landon.  James  B. 
Landry,  Ad^ard  F. 
Lane,  Gene  L. 
Laney.  Jaek  S. 
LaRue.  WUbur  B. 
Lawrenoa.  BmmeU 
Lee,  Alaa  8. 
Lee.  Kant  L. 
Lemon,  Thomas  M., 


Jr. 


Mlnard.  Robert  K. 

Mlzmlear,  Carl  W. 
A-Monaon.  Donald  W. 

Montgomery,     George 
P..  Jr. 

Moore.  Richard  8. 

Moore.  Walter  R..  Jr. 

Moran,  George  P. 

Morris,  Robert  L. 

Mowell.  Lawrence  ▼. 

Moyer,  Bagene  H. 
B.Muner.  Ragnwald 

MuUer.  Walter  B. 

Munnlkhuyaen,  Doug- 
Jr.    las  Y. 


Landenmann. 

Jr. 
•Lemlhaa.  John  J. 
*LeTlna.  Aaron  A. 
LavlU.  Baa  B. 
LewttUsB  Robert  8. 
Ueber.  James  C. 
Llndbarg.  Donald  8. 
Unnekin,  Richard  B. 
UUIe.  John  C 


Weraar.Munson,  John  R. 

Murphy.  Daniel  J. 

Murphy,  JoMph  M. 

Muslal,  Joseph  S. 

•Myers.  Smerson  W. 

Myers.  Lawrence  8. 

N%czkowskl.  Bruno  : 
•Naplsr,  Charles  EL 
•Na8h,FrancUT. 
Neal.  Raymond  G. 


Livingston.  WUllam  N.  Nelson.  Hlldry  L. 


Lockae.  Oarett  B. 
Locklln,  WllUam  H. 
Long.  Robert  L.  J. 
Loomis.  Robert  J. 
Lowe.  Harry  C. 
Lupia,  Archie  L. 
Lynn.  John  M. 
Maekey.  Clarence  E. 
Mackey.  WlOlam  A. 
MacKinnon.  John 

Jr. 
MacLeod,  Alan  R., 
Madaen.  WUbur  C. 
Mahoney.  George  H. 
Major,  Arthur 
MaUick,  Bdgar  B. 
•Mankln.  Lee  P.,  Jr 
Manshlp,  Herbert  K. 
Bfarkey.  Francis  H. 
Mantball.  WlUlam 

Jr. 
•Marshan,  Walter  P. 
Martin,  Walter  P. 
Martlneau,  Joseph 

C. 
Mays,  Dixie  J..  Jr. 
*Mazur,  Anthony  A. 
McBratnle,  Charles 
McBrlde,  Robert 
McCabe,  Donald  C. 
McCauiey,  James  B. 


Netting.  Robert  W. 

Nicholas.  PhUip  W. 

Nickell.  OrvUle  B. 

Nunnery.  Edward  D. 

*Nyland.  Hendrlk 
W.T. 

CBryan,  George  R. 

Ochsner,  Robert  P. 

Odbert.  Jack  A. 
D..  OgUvle,  Ernest  J. 

CLeary.  Arthur  C,  Jr. 
Jr.  OUve,  Robert  C. 

Olsen,  Clliford  B. 

*Osbome.  Henry  H. 

Osgood,  Arthur  H. 

*Otls,  Gordon  R. 

Panther,  Richard  D. 

Paoluod.  Dominic  A. 

Passanlsl,  Emanuel  J. 
T..  Patch.  Arthur  B 

PatrlcJc.  Urey  W..  Jr. 

Patterson,  William  H. 

Patterson,  Joaeph,  Jr. 
P.  PaiXeraaxi,  Donald  O. 

Patton.  Robert  O. 

Payne,  WUllam  B..  Jr. 

Pearoe,  Robert  N. 
C.  Peck.  George  W. 

Peery.  George  G.,  Jr. 

Pennington,  Jack  H. 
•Perabo,  PhU  L..  Jr. 


*Prloe.  Howard  C  Jr. 
Price.  WUllam  H..  Jr. 
Prlgmore.  William  B. 
•Pritchard.  Carl  J. 
Proctor,  Brman  Oi 
Prosser.  John  M. 
Ramay.  Wayne  P. 
Rank,  Standlee  L. 
Rath.  Xhner  R. 
Redfleld.  Vernon  L. 
Reich,  Russel  O. 
Reynolds,  Ernest  B.. 

Jr. 
ResmOlds.  Herbert  B. 
ReynoUs.  Lester  L. 
Rhees.  Thomas  R. 
Rice.  Theodore  C. 
Rich,  Clarence  B. 
•Richardson.  John  D. 
Riediger,  John  B. 
Rlenstra,  Dan  "J."  Jr. 
Robb,  Frank  B. 
Roberta.  John  W. 
Robinson,  Irving  A. 

•Rogers.  Donald  M. 
Roller.  Donald  T. 

Roohan,  James  P..  Jr. 

Roaanla.  Hugh  J. 

Roaamont,  Robert  K. 

Rowe,  Robert  A. 

Rosier,  Charles  P. 

Rule.  Clyde  L. 

Ruah.  PhUlp  J. 

RussUlo.  AUrad  O. 

•RuBlc  John  B. 

Rysow.  Richard  A. 

Sadler,  Stuart  T. 

Salop.  John 

Salslg.  Bdgar  B. 

Saxon.  Johns. 

Schettlno.  Prank  O. 

Schlierf.  Gerhard  W. 

Schmidt.  Charles  K. 

•SchneU.  Edward  B. 

Schubert.  RusseU  O. 

Schulae.  Ralph  "A" 

Sehumaker,  Richard 

Schwartz.  Peter  A. 

•Schwartz.  Walter  K. 

Scott,  Maylon  T. 

Seeger,  BiUy  P. 

Seller.  Aubrey  R. 

•Shafer,  Richard  L. 

Sharral.  Robert  Z. 

Shead.  Theodore  M. 

Shepard,  Claude  H. 

Sherman,  John  O.,  Jr. 

Sherwood.  WUbur  G. 

Shields.  Robert  A. 

Slebengartner.  George 
W. 

Sims,  Coleman  W. 

Sink.  Robert  E. 

•Sipes.  Lester  H. 

Siple,  WUUam  L. 

Skldmore.  Ellis  D. 

Slattery.  Francis  L. 

Slawson.  Harry  F. 

Slaymaker,  Basil  D. 


McClane,  Joseph  L..  Jt.PeTkihs,  Leonard  J. 


MeConneU,  Louis  E. 
•McCutcheon.  Otis  E 
McDonald.  Robert  R. 
McElroy.  John  B. 
McHugh.  Lee  T. 
MdCee.  Clarence  W. 
McKee.  Oaddls  O. 
McKlnney,  Andrew 
McKinoafy,  Clyde  B 
McKlnny.  John  B. 
Bugeue 


Perry.  Joe  R. 
Perry.  John  B. 
Perry.  OUver  H..  Jr. 
Peterson,  John  B. 
PetUtt.  Robert  B. 
Pierre,  BmUe  E.,  Jr. 
Poindexter.  John  T. 
T.Polndezter.  Jhon  T. 
Pope.  Albert  J. 
Porterfleld.  Floyd  R. 


M5«Tif»*«.    Bngene    M..PotoIlcchio,  Rodney  A. 
Jr.  Presaler,  Wllltam  J« 

'111  MawnitTi  idbn  J.    Jr. 


etlckles.  AlMt  L..  n 
Stock.  Edwai^  J. 
Stockton.  Ja^BK>n  A. 
Stoksa,  Charl^  B. 
Story.  Emery  D..  Jt, 
Stout.  Fred  B,,  Jr. 
Stribllng.  Jolin  W..  Jr. 
Stuart.  Jack  C. 
Stubel.  Alvin  T. 
Buhre,  Francis  J. 
SulUvan.  RlcAard  P. 
Simdt.  Robeit  K. 
Surface.  Waylia  D. 
Swift.  Charlea  S. 
Talley.  Oeorse  C,  Jr. 
Tamborello,     Gaspare 

B. 
Taylor.  Ray  4-  Jr. 
•Taylor.  WUHam  D. 
•Tenety.  Jaxaas.  Jr. 
TerrUl,  SoottjB..  Jr. 
Thatcher.    R4>land   C. 

Jr. 
Thomaldea,    I  Thomaa 

O.  i 

Thomas.  Alvfn 
Thomaa,    Cbiurlea    M., 

*•  J 

miomas.  Roaert  B. 

Thompson,    BJnar    H. 


White,  Jesse  L. 
White.  WUlatt  X. 
Wiegard.  John  A. 
Wiemer.  Lao  G.  D..  Jr. 
Wilde,  Norman  W.  W. 
WUUams.  Clement  G. 
William.  Henis  J. 
•Williams.  James  A. 
WUliama, 

T..  Jr. 
Wish.  James  R. 
Wohler.  Jaek  L. 
Wojcik.  Joseph  J. 
Wolf.  Robert  L. 
Wooten.  Robert  J 


Thompson. 

Thomson, 

Thorington. 

Thombury, 

Thornell, 

ThomhUl, 
Jr. 

•Thornton,  loseph  H., 
Jr. 

Thrurii.  TiM  oaas  W. 

Tingle.  Jack  B. 

Tisdale.  Chai  >lee  R.,  Jr. 

Topiur.  Johi  W. 

Torbert.  Joh  a  H. 

Townes,     H(  rbert    Xi« 
F.     Jr. 

Toaer.  ArthT  r  F. 

Trautmann,  John  R. 

TrotUer.  Alttert  R. 

Truxler,  Walter  A. 

Tucker.  Cha  lea  E.,  Jr. 

Tucker.  Cha  les  R. 

•Tucker,  Wl  Ham  E. 

•Tvimer.  M)  urlce  R. 

Tyler,  Clau<l  e  L. 

Upshaw,  William  W. 

Upton,  Lanvence  P. 

VanHoomlsabn,      Vin- 
cent F. 

VanLlmburg.     Robert, 

^       L 

Vaughn,  Allen  A. 
Vaughn,  Jol  in  W. 
•Vehom.  R<  bert  N. 
Vito.  Albert  H..  Jr. 
WaddeU,  Janes 
Wade.  LeRo  r  O. 
Wakeland,  WllUam 


Sliosser.  Arthur  H.,  Jr.walker,  Gwln  L 

Smlegocki.  Robert 

Smith.  AUen  M. 

Smith.  Augustine  W. 

Smith,  Charlee  B. 

Smith.  Leon  I..  Jr. 

Smith.  Rl<diard  F. 

Snyder.  Bdwln  K. 

Snyder,  Harry  E. 

SolssoB,  Thomas  J. 

Sonntag,  Frank  H. 

•South,  Marvin  P. 

Sparger,  Jolin 

SpeU,  Binie  C. 

Stacy.  Ray  J. 

Stafford.  Carlos  B. 

Standard.  Roy  B. 

Stanko.  John 

Stephens.  Franklin  T. 

Stetson.  J(An  B. 


Stewaa,  Ames  H.,  Jr.  ¥^ppe,  Jai  let  J.,  Jir. 


Nathaniel  Youman, 
Jr. 


Young.  Robert  J. 
Young,  Robert  J..  Jr. 
Zaborskl,  Leonard  W. 
Zaiser,  Warren  B. 
•Zehner.  John  iW 

lODioa.  com  I 

•Alsobrook.  Harold  K.  OundeUlkiger.    Benja- 
Bamberg 


Paul  G. 
Boyd,  Winton  R. 
Brannon.  Leland  C. 
Broaddus.  Carl  A.  Jr. 
Champion,  WUllam  J. 
Doolan.  Paul  O. 
Edwards,  Donald  W. 
Flynn,  John  W. 
Gallagher,  William  J. 

Jr. 
Golbranson,  Frank  L. 


min  F. 
Kent,  Donald  C. 
Mitchell^  Robert  B. 
Peckiapfugh.     Boberft 

O. 
Peters,  ^arl  R. 
Sanborn.  Neal  D. 
Stark,  James  E. 
,  Stewart  J  Jamee  H. 
Trier,  wiuiam  O. 
Troy.  Jopn  W. 


•Greenburg.     RoUand  Witt.  Jo|eph  A. 


■UFPLT  OOBPI    ^ 

•Babbit.  Cameron  W.    MiUirenj  Howard  0. 
Becker.  Charles 
•Bengtson,  Oordea  W 
Blake.  Dean  L. 


Walker,  Herlert  P.,  Jr. 
Wall,  Charles  L. 
Wallace.    Jneph    W^ 

Jr.  ' 

Walah.  Thomas  W.  F. 
Walters,  Hi^non  E..  Jr. 
Walton,  Nel^n  C. 
Wanner. 
Ward.  Joht 
Watklns, 
Watson, 
Webster. 
•Welsent 

O. 
Wendorf .  Ellward  G. 
WentworthJ  Ralph  S, 

Jr.  ^ 

West,  David  D. 
Whidden,  Wynn  ▼. 


•NldioU.  James  F. 
•Oakea.  Stobart  Q. 
•O'Lmrf,  Joeeph  J. 
•Ormsb  te.  WUllam  R. 
Papageo  rge.  Andrew  J. 
•Pawsoii,  Richard  F. 
Feaehel  er,  George  W. 
Quarlea  Palmer  A..  Jl. 
Randolph.  Robert  R. 
Jerome  A. 
k  J,  Jr. 
RayL. 

ton  w. 
bertL. 
George  D. 
BoyH. 
>tielL..Jfe. 
JoeG. 
•SeelosJ  Robert  G. 
Sheen,  Raymond  R. 
Shermati,  Joel  H..  Jr. 
Sullivan,  Raymond  8. 
Taylor,  Kenneth  Ou 
Van  Pel^.  Jamee  C. 
Wade,  itrsdus  B..  Jr. 
Washbdm.  Dale  W. 
Washom.  Paul  8. 
Windsor.  James  M. 
•Wlnksls.  Fred  C. 
•WUaoiL  Roquel  A. 

coaral 

Bonner.  Robert  A.  077eUl.>Jobn  J. 

Humphreys.  David  M.    Sodt,  WUUam  G. 
•Bey.  Charles  H.  Taylor.  iMruUam  A. 

CIVIL  EirCIWSEB  CUHPB 

Barnes,  George  W..  Jr.  Harper.|MUton  J..  Jr. 
Burke.  John  L..  Jr.         Hayen.  ph  arias  L. 
Callaghan.  Robert  W.    LoefBeri  Harry  H..  Jr. 
Chrlstensen.  Wayne  J.  Minwe^en.  Arthur  P. 
Gibbons.  Earl  F.  Plawehfn.  John  D. 

Graves,  Lenson  W.         Reno.  James  N. 
Griffiths.  William  H..     Scanlai>.  Melvln  B. 
Jr. 

DSMTAL 

Bassett.  Donald  R. 
Benson.  Lambert  A. 
Besbekoe.  George  A. 
Gal  ton,  Melvln  L. 
Gossom.  John  N. 
Marmarose.  Prank  A. 
Parry.  Donald  B. 
Peachey.  James  B. 

anBicai.a 

•Alvord.  Bertha  L 
•Belknap,  Floyd  B. 
*B«(n,QordonC 


Burdlck.  Paul  B. 
•Byrd.  Hugh  D. 
Clary,  james  H. 
Cole,  John  P. 
•Corey,  James  H. 
•Eddy,  George.  Jr. 
•Fawcett,  Walter  O. 
Femald.  Joseph  A. 
•Ferrln.  Darwin  R. 
'Foley.  John  A. 
Gardiner,  Charles  V 
Gibson,  WUUam  B. 
•Hanaley.  Louis 
•Hanson.  Earl  J. 
James.  Thomas  J. 
•Jensen.  Harold  B. 
•Jonea.  Morton  D. 
Johnson.  Herbert  L. 
ECsers,  David  B..  Jr. 
•Licbtermann.    Rich- 
ard T. 
Lchnes.  Arnold  E. 
Maaa.  WUllam  C. 
Marshall,  John  C. 
McMorriea.  Edwin  E. 
McVoy.  Richard  B. 
Meyer,  WllUam  H..  Jr. 
MUler.  James 


Pentecost.  John  W. 
Prince.  Clifford  H..  Jt, 
•Smithy  Roland  O. 
Sorenaqn.  Adrian  B.. 

Jr.     1 
Ulrica  Oeorge,  Jr. 
Vague,  Curtis  J. 
Webre.  Carrey  P. 

KVICZ  COfWS 

Berettai  John  J. 
•Breat&vlt.  WUllam 
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•Brttfc. 

Crenshaw.  — 
•Duane.  Joeeph  P. 
•Edringtoow  Harold  G. 
Ferber.  Charlee  W. 
Fli^inger.  Bath  Lk 
•Oetts,  Robert  H. 
•Gilpin.  John  H,  JT. 
Hall.  "G-  Stanley 
•Han  wen.  Muriel 
•Herman.  Joseph  K. 
•Honeywell.  Donald 

M. 

•Hooper,  Robert  F. 
jachowskl.  Leo  A..  Jt. 
•Johnson.  Oalvln  F. 
•Johnson.  Kenneth  L. 
•King.  Ira  V. 


•Lay.Lself. 

Lester.  WllUam  F. 
•May,  Jack  8. 

•McCarlay.  Artbiu  T. 
McReynoldi.  Pmi!  IL 
MinkeUBvaM. 
•Moore,  ja^  F. 
•Olson.  Albert 
•Petiprtn.  Floyd  R. 
•Pftrrmann.  Ftank  P. 
•Rustad.  George  A. 
•Sanders.  Ernest 
•Schenrer.  Donald  B. 
•Snyder.  Joseph  F. 
•Stewart.  FtedB. 
Towxisend.  Bdna  L. 
•Welch.  WwardW. 
Jr. 

OOBPS 

•HarrlagtosL.  Bteanor 

M. 
•Harrtngtosi.  Mary  A. 
Haae,  Thekua  B. 
Houp.  GerakUae  A. 
Jonea,  DatoCtay  B> 
•  J<mee.  Vliglala  B. 


BasseU. 


Aksraly.  Mande  W. 

Anderson.  Jennie 
•Baer.Aaaetfee 
•Batea.  Vlrglala  M. 
Beumer.  Loeine  M. 
•Blaifca.Bmdettsl 
•Brandeatourg. 

Martha  O. 
Brochtnip.Rttali. 
Browne.  Ruth  A. 
•Cheek.  Marie  M. 
Clarke.  Rita  D. 
•Ooderre.  Bvelya  1. 
•Oohea.  Ruth  M. 
•Cole. 
•CoDlae, 
Oossey, 

Davis,  CellaM. 
Igan,  AnaeM. 
•EUlngeon. 
Brlckson.  Bveiya  L 
•Feeaor.  TbeBae  U 
Gale.  Dorothy  M. 
•Gtwm,  Xrle  B. 
Ooldthwette.  Merle  B. 
Eaakey.  Lorraine  M. 

The  foUowlng-aamed  line  ofBeers  of  the 
Navy  for  teeipnrarj  promotion  to  the  grade 
-  of  lieutenant  conunander,  subject  to  qQatl- 
flcatloo  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abraham.  Slgmuad.      Armstrong,  CoUa  Zk 

Jr.  Ashford,  Robert  L. 

Abrahamson.  Paul  B.    Askew.  George  V. 


Klem.  Roth  O. 
•Kroush,  MlaaM. 
•Luehfn,  Fraaeee  L. 
Messer,  Btoa  C. 

•MltcheU.BuUJ. 
CBrlea.  BUaabeth 
•Poultar,  Maiton 
ruyliess.  eiiaeJ. 
Preesley.  Patricia  8. 
Price.  rtaaeeeF. 
•Reilly. 
Scott. 
•Stlcklsa.  Borasa  ▼. 
•Thompaon.  Vera  B.  I 
•Vltoito.  AageUea 
•Von  Stela.  Mar)avle 

B. 
•Yetter.  Dorle  K. 


Achllle.  Prank  A. 
Acktes.  JanMB  H. 
Adams,  Frank  M. 
Adame,  Herdiel  Lh 
Adams,  Kenneth 
Adefaaan.  Josepb  !» 
Adklns.  Joe  D. 
Aaschharti.  Wanrea  IL 
Ahrendte.  Luttaar  A. 
Alcklea,WUUeiaJ, 

Jr. 
Aiken.  Robert  A. 
Akins,  Joseph  W,  Jr. 
Alberta,  Bdward  T. 
Aldrtdge.  Edward  O. 
Alexaader,  Cbaelee  B, 

Jr. 
Alfard.ZebD. 

Allea.FlaTdJ. 

AUen.  James  B. 

Allen.  James  B. 

Allen.  Jaaam  B. 

Allison,  Georce  E. 

Almnmo^te.  Boftaad  n. 

Ambrose.  Robert  W. 

Amee,  Lionel  B..  Jr. 

Amme,  BMiaed  D. 

Anderson.  Arland  T. 

Anderson,  Charles  R. 

Anderson,  Jamea  !•. 

Anderaox.  Joha  M. 

Anderson,  RldMurd  W. 

Aasel.  David  D. 

Api>ert,  Bdwsfd  P. 

Applebadk,  Btetaard  O 

Apthorp.  Grant  Bk 

Argutf  lea.  Jolm  R. 


Athow.  Robert  F. 
Atkinson.  Boy  C. 
Austin,  William  H..  Jr. 
Ayres.  James  E. 
Babineau.  Francis  E. 
Bach.  Nicholas  R. 
Bacon,  Franda  W..  Jr. 
Bade,  Robert  B. 
Baekey,  Richard  A. 
Baer.  Joseph.  Jr. 
Bagwell.  Wallace  B. 
Bailey.  Daniel  L. 
Bailey,  Bdward  a 
BaUey.  Bmera  S. 
BaUey.  George  G. 
Bailey.  Ira  V. 
Bain,  John  R. 
Baker.  William  F.,  Jr. 
Balf  c,  John  M. 
Ball.  George  F. 
Bangham.  James  7. 
Banka.  Charles  A..  Jr. 
Banks,  Daniel  L..  Jr. 
Barber.  Albertus  V,  Jr. 
Barfleld.  Charlie  H. 
Barker,  Bertram  K. 
Barley.  CecU  E. 
Barnard,  Ralph  K. 
Bam«a,AlaaF. 
Bamea.  DovNleU  A..  JT. 
Barondes,  Earl  XX 
Barr.  James  H. 
Barr.  Robert  M..JI. 
Barry.  Jamea  H. 
Barry,  Winiam 
Bartduce.  John  J. 
Bartlett.  Ronald  D. 


AnBcdoncVlBOtnil.  Baai,BicluRlW,Jb 


Baughmaa,  Fred  H. 
BauBMO.  Bobast  W. 
Baumann,  Bugli  B. 
Baxter.  Jamea  A. 
Beam.AiyK. 
Beaman.  I^srey  8. 
Beane.  Bdward  B. 
Beetty.  wnBam  F. 
Bebb.  Kenaeth  It. 
Beck.  Bi  Uetle  JL,  Jr. 
Beck.LeBeerH. 
Beefc.WUllaaB.Jr. 
Becken,  Bradford  A. 
Becker.  Terrm  F. 
Begley.BobcetK. 
Be  U,  John  H. 
BeU,  MlUteU,Jr. 
Bell.  Boy  M. 
Bell,  Sam  ael  V..  Jr. 
Bendel.  Roland  M. 
Benaon.  Harry  I» 
Berend,  John  J. 
Berglund.  Burton  B. 
Bemlsr.  Raynkond  R. 
Bemstela.  Fred  J. 
Berry.  Henry  M. 
Berry.  John  W. 
Best.  Carl  O. 
Betta.BtartlnB. 
Beydler.  Wanea  H. 
Beyer.  Delbcrt  A. 
Berav.BearyJ. 
Blaly.  Benedict  B. 
Bihr.  Rletaard  A. 
Bird.OomsrH..Jr. 
Blrd.OearBeB.,Jt. 
Bird.  Gerald  T. 
Blvln.Hoaae»R. 
Bla<A.  Cbwles  B. 
Blackburn.  Bdwia  R. 
Blair.  James  A. 
Blair.  Richard  B. 
Blank.  Cart  A. 

Bleviae.WUUBmlk 

Bliesener,  Arttanx  B. 

Blitz.  Victor  B. 

BUxt.  Melvln  D. 

Blough,  Arthur  K..  Jr. 

Blount.  Robert  H. 

Blnmberg.  David  B. 

Bobek.  William  J. 

Bodamer.  RiAert  B. 

Bodnar,  Andrew  J. 

Body,  Lawrence  G. 

Bogtf,  Clarence  B. 

Bobner.  Jack  L. 

BoUli«.  Robert  L. 

Bond.  JotuaCJx. 

Booth.  Mereon 

Borgert.  Duaae  D. 

Borlaug,  Panl  V. 

Bornhop.  Rodney  B. 

BoChweU,  John  H. 

Bott.  Alaa  R. 

BovUdlng.  Anatin  L. 

Bourtnskle.  Edward  O. 

Bouriiee.  Frank  L. 

Bouwmaa,  FTedzlc  G. 

Bowden.  Joim  L,  JT. 

Bowdcy.  Floyd  D. 

Bowen.  Bdwln  B. 

Bowea.  James  W. 

Bowen,  Thomas  J. 

Bowerman,  Robert  O. 

Bowers,  Richard  L. 

Boyadc.  Maurice  ^ 

Boyktn.  James  O. 

Brabant,  Robert  J. 

Bradshaw.RayH. 

Brady,  Charlea  O..  JT. 

Brady.  Donald  F. 

Brady.  Jamea  T.'.DI 

Braid.  RtAert  A. 

Braly.  Henri  Ik.  Jx. 

Brand.  BlehardG. 

Brwartenlwig.  Georgs 
I. 

Breen,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 

BreBDiv.  Thomas  & 


Brewer.  WUUenx  B.,  Jr. 
Bridges,  Jack  H. 
BridweU,  Bemwei  L. 
Briggs.  Wlneton  D. 
Brimmer.  Herbert  H. 
Brisco.  Kenneth  B. 
Brittain.  Thomas  B.. 

Jr. 
Brock,  Robert  J. 
Brocknaom.  Victor  D. 
Brogan.  Arnold  H. 
Bromley.  Ftedertck  B. 
Brooke,  Rupert 
Brootes.  Claade  C. 
BnMka.  Richard  L.  Jr^ 
Brooke,  Wharton  H« 

Jr. 
Broscha.NcU  J. 
Brower.  Robert  C. 
Brown.  Bryan  R.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Cart  D. 
Brown.  Donald  B.  F. 
Brown,  Edward  J. 
Brawn,  noyd  H. 
Brown.  Lofton  C. 
Brown.  Loata  F..  Jr. 
Brown,  Tlionias  D. 
Brown,  VergU  N.,  Jr. 
Bruce,  John  C 
Bruck.  Thomaa  J. 
Brumbaugh.  Dais  C. 
Bryan.  George  H..  Jr. 
Br)-an,  Paul  B..  Jr. 
Buck.  Sdwaid  O. 
Buck,  Maurice  D. 
Buffingtoa.  Richard  B. 
BuUer.  Ronald  M. 
Bunganich.  John.  Jr. 
Burdlck.  Oeorge  S. 
Burkart,  Joha  C. 
Burke.  Bdwln  J. 
Burke.  Jamee  A. 
Burke.  Robert  B. 
BurketUAlvaD. 
Burton.  Jamea  B. 
Bush.  PhlI4>  R. 
Bush.  Ward  A. 
Butler.  John  B. 
Byix«ton.  Ward  G. 
Byrd.  WUllam  J. 
Caine.  Arthur  D. 
Calhoun.  Barclay  F. 
Callaway.  John  D..  Jt. 
Can^tbeU.  Ivan  R. 
CampbeU.  Kenxieth  C 
Campbell,  Richard  D. 
Campbell.  WllUam  M. 
CantreU,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
CardiUo.  Robert  J. 
Carey,  Edmond  J. 
Carlia.  James 
CarUn.  Joseph  W. 
Carlqulrt.  Roger 
Carlstead.  Edward  M. 
Carman.  Warren  E. 
Carment.  Frederick,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Harold  L. 
,  Carr,  Herbert  W. 
Carroll,  Kent  J. 
Carter.  John  T,  Jr. 
Cash,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Casper,  WUllam  P..  Jr. 
Cassexly.  Christopher 

J. 
Castro,  James 
Causey.  Charlea  W..  Jr. 
Cbadwlck.  Daniel 
Chamlserlaln.  Ray- 
mond Em  jr. 
Chandler.  DonaM  E. 
Chapman.  James  H. 
fnopmaw  w>Ttrfan  J. 
Chase,  Bugene  C. 
Chattleton.  William 
Cheek.  Glen  R. 
Chelgren.  John  L. 
Chittenden.  Bo0ene  R. 
Chrisler.  Robert  P. 
Chrlsteueen.  Jack  A. 
Chrlstensen.  Donald 
W. 


Christ  luassii.  Bdward 

F. 

ChrlsttHplk.  Kail  J..  Jk. 
Christopher.  Frank  J. 
GtMilUi.BcBeatJ. 
Clslo,  Louie 
Clark.  CanoU  D. 
Clark,  Tames  B^  D. 
Clark.  Wmiam  B. 
Ckaweon,  Drederle  J. 
Gtoy,  Harolds. 


Darby.  BsttlkC. 

iaBr^,BobeetX. 

Dsrr.Jemee.A. 


Davenport,  nioinae  T. 
Davlrtenn.  Alaa  M. 
Davldaoa.  Jaaaee  B. 
Daeldaan.  Jeha  D. 
Davlea.  Henry  B 
DavleB^JammW. 
Daviee.  Robert 


Clement.  Marwood  B..Davia.CaheIlS..  Jr. 

Jr.  Darts.  Ray  B. 

Clement.  Robert  R.        Davis.  Theodore  F. 
Clement.  Robert  F.        Davis,  WllUam  G. 
Clemente.  Angffto  B      Dawson.  John  F. 
Clifford,    Wmiam    F..  DeBaeta,  Donald  J. 

DeBaeta,  Ronald  M. 


Jr. 
Cloonan.  FTed  M. 
Clubb,  Reginald  D. 
Clymer.  Roy  E..  JT. 
Cochran,  WllUam  J. 
Cocke.  Edgar  M. 
Cockrell.  Jack  R. 
Coe,  Arthur  S. 
Coggins,  Jack  C. 
Cole,  Ben  W. 
Cole.  Kenneth  J. 
Cole,  RusseU  W. 
Coley.  Craig  M. 
Collins.  Robert  M. 
Collie.  James  B. 
Colonna,  Harry  W. 
Colot,  Peter 
Colquhoun, 

G. 
Oondon,  ▼etuua  w. 

Conn,  Robert  R. 

Connelly.  Jdm  J.,  Jr. 

Cook.  Bdward  L..Ar. 

Cooke.  Robert  8. 

Copsnhaver,  Jamee  B 
Jr. 

Coppedge.  Joim  <X 

Corey.  Rleberd  A. 

Corley,  Rrank  W..  JT. 

Conrigan.  Jotoa  F..  Jr. 

Corriffan.  Paul  T. 

Cort.  Walter  W..  Jr. 

Costaaao,  Oarl  J. 

Cottinghan.  John  J. 

Coimlbaa,  Heavy  R. 

Cover,  John  H. 

Coyle,  Arthur  J. 

Crabtree,  Alan  B^ 

Craig.  Ben 

Craae.  Joha  W,  Jr. 

Craven.  PtallUp  R. 

Crawford,  Boxtley  B. 

Crawford.  Leatfer  ZX 

Crawford,   Wayne 
Jr. 

Creyne, 

Creaamaa. 

Crelghton. 

Crispin.  B 

Crockett. 
Jr. 

CroHa.  Arnold  B. 

Cross.  WUUam  B. 

Crouter.  Robert  W. 

Crowe.  WUUam  J,  Jr 

Crowley.  Herbert  D. 

Grow«ner,MiUerT. 

Crump.  Frank  L..  Jr. 

Cruse,  Vernon  B. 

Cullen,  Jaaaee  H. 

Di 


DeCan^.Dwight  E. 
DeChow.  Oaac^  E. 
DeCicco.JohaM. 
Decker.  Harvey  L. 
Dedman.  Tyler  F. 
Deffenbaugh,    Robert 

M. 
DeGanahl.  Jamea  A. 
Degler,  Forrest  R..  JT. 
De  I*  Vergne.  Cornel 

B. 
DeLoi^  George  B. 
DeMIUe.  Marvin  R. 
Deniasea.  Richard  J. 
Denkler.  John  M. 
Denny.  Lewis  E. 
Rlelwrd  Dent.  Georgs  M. 

Denton.  Jeremiah  A., 

Jr. 
Demx>dy,  Richard  J. 
DeVeaa.  Tlioma*  X. 
DeWerd.  Theodor  J. 
Dlas.  Robert  F. 
Dlt  Me.  Henry  M. 
Di.ckcy.  John  L. 
DicUeeon.  Robert  W. 
DickscA.  Rlchatd  "O" 
DldeiMK^rf  er.  Jarl  J. 
Dillcy.  Wazien  G. 
DiUon,  John  M. 
Dionne.  Robert  J. 
Doak.  wnuam  C. 
Dobyns,  Robert  E. 
Dodd,  James  R. 
Doe.wmardC 
Doescher.  Walter  W.. 

Jr. 
Dolan,  Eugene  P. 
DoUard.  Thomas  J, 

Jr. 
Donaldson.  Charles  K. 

m        

H-  Donnelly,  wnilam  B. 
Donovan.  Walter  J. 
Donaan.  "R"  "H" 
Doxiglas.  Stephen  P« 

Jr. 
•Douglas,  Dee  W. 
Douglass,  Walter  M. 
Doxey.Rol>ertC. 
Drabent,  Eusene  A. 
Drago,  JackV. 
Drake,  John  F. 
Dras.  David  L 
Duckett.  John  P. 
Dudley,  Cklrta  C. 
Dugger,  Joseph 
Dunlap.  George  R. 
Donn.  Peter  B.  R.,  Jt. 
Dunton.  Stanley  W. 


-1 


C. 
n^Jr. 


CulUson. ^^^ , ,  „ 

CumnUags.  Chartee  W.  Durdea,  Walter  D. 
CunuBlaca.DoiMUdB.  Durey.OrlnJ. 
CumnUaga,      Bdward  Diirfoe.  Robert  S. 

Durtte.lCctMitf  F. 
P.         Dyer.  Jotxn  C 
a  J'      Dyer.  LennlB  H. 
»«*«*  Dyer.  PhBlp  M. 
Eadle,  Charlee  J. 


M..Jr 

Ciimmlns. 

Ciwtln, 

Dadisman. 

es  AM 

Dahlby.FbOlpa 
Dale,  Robert  L. 
Dallas.  Charlea  IC. 
DaUmann.  Paul  H. 
Dandrea.  Frank  A. 


Earhart,:  _ 
Earty.  nnil  J. 
Eastecltag,  ABiert  B.« 

jr. 
Eckman.  Ohailea  J, 


iiM 
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Edelaon.  Burton  I.        Fuller,  JA6k  D. 
Kdwards,  Oeorge  D.,  *.PaU«r.  Blobard.  Jt. 


Edwards,  Harold  L. 
Sdwards,  Ifatirlo*  IL. 

Jr. 
Eldaon.  Oeorge  ▼. 
Ekas,  Claude  P.,  Jr. 
Ekelond.  Kenneth  O^ 

Jr. 
Eldrldge,  Rlcbard  A. 
Elef  ante.  Frank  L. 
EUlott,  Edward  C. 
Elliott,  George  B..  Jr. 
EUlott,  Hollle  H..  Jr. 
Ellia.  Floyd  E. 
Ellis,  Joeeph  M. 
Ellis,  Samuel  8. 
Elmer,  Joeeph  8. 
Elwood.  Claire  B. 
Endebroek,  Robert  K. 
Engle,  CalTln  B. 
English,  Harold  O. 
English,  James  O.,  Jr. 
Bnright,  John  P. 
Enright,  Robert  E. 
Erlckson,  Philip  W. 
Easert,  Antone 
Estetanan.  Herman  J. 
Estes,  Lewis  W. 
Etcher,  Bobert  W. 
Evans,  Jack  E. 
Evans.  Joeeph  D. 
Evans,  William 
Everett,  James  O. 
Ewald,  Arden  A..  J^. 

Ewlng,  John  R. 

Ewlng,  PavU  C. 

Falrdoth,  Floyd  A. 

Falter,  Gilbert  A..  Jr. 

Fargo,  Robert  R. 

Farley.  James  E. 

Farley,  Bussell  J. 

Farrls.  Frederick  A. 

Farrls.  Cteorge  W. 

Farshlng,  Donald  D.. 
Jr. 

Faulkner,  Doe  O.,  Jr. 

Fay,  Lawrence  J. 

Fenn,  Richard  W. 

Fenwick,  Joseph  B. 

Ferris,  Wilbur  O. 

Ferry,  Reginald  V. 

Filson,  Paiil  L. 

Flnneran,  John  O. 

Fischer,  David  W. 

Fisher,  John  H. 

Fisher,  WUllam  B..  Jr. 

Fiske,  Clarence  O. 

Fitch,  Bobert  A. 

Fltchko,  Oeorge  W.. 
Jr. 

Fitzgerald.  Jean 

Fitzgerald,  Paul  F. 

Flack,  William  W. 

Flelschll,  Robert  E. 

Fletcher,  Gene  O. 

Flock,  Loren  W. 

Flood,  Bobert  R. 

Floyd,  Albert  O. 

Flynn.  Clifford  E. 

Fontaine,  Charles  T. 

Forehand,  Wendell  C. 

Forsyth.  Donald  D. 

Fortson,  Thomas  B. 

Fosdlck,  Theron  D. 

Foasum.  Theodore  T. 

Foster,  William  L. 

Fowler,  Earl  B.,  Jr. 

Fozwell.  David  O. 

Poy,  Oeorge  E. 

Fraker,  Edward  W 

Franklin,  Isaac  N. 

Franz,  Donald  A. 
Frasier,  Elmer  U 
Freeland.  Harold  B. 
Freeman.  James 
Freeman.  Peter  H. 
Fridley.  Daniel  C. 
Frltsch,  Edward  C. 
FMtii.  Ernest  a. 
Ffy.  Johna 


FuUer.  William  T. 
OaHagber,  Joaeph 
Oallaghar.  Comallns  B. 
Gammon.  James  IC. 
Garbee.  Bdwln  T. 
Gardiner.  Blchard  8. 
Gardner.  James  8. 
Gardner.  Walter  T..  Jr. 
Garlinghouse.  Bruce  B. 
Oarlock.  Dale  F. 
Gamer.  Alan  8. 
Gamer.  James  P. 
Garrison.  Walter  V. 
Garvin,  Wilbur  O. 
Gary,  Stanley  P. 
Gatts.  William  H. 
Gaunt,  lUchard  H. 
Gauntt,  Wesley  B. 
Gauthier,  Gene  F. 
Gay,  William  W. 
Gaydoe,  Michael,  Jr. 
Gaynler,  James  B. 
Geary,  John  T. 
Geary,  Joeeph  B. 
Oebler.  Gerard  P. 
Geel,  Alan  J. 
Oeer,  Jon  R. 
Oeigw.  Robert  K. 
Gentry,  John  H. 
George,  Robert  M. 
Georgen,  William  IC 
Olbbs,  James  T. 
Gibson,  Gsorge  W. 
Gideon,  Robert  A..  JT. 

GillUand.  Frank 

Gilmore,  Russell  O. 

GUson.  Vincent  S. 

Girard.  Jean  L. 

Olowasky,  William  A. 

Ookey,  Noah  W.,  in 

Goldman.  Peter  J. 

Goldstein.  David  A. 

Goodman.  Ben,  Jr. 

Goodman,  James  B. 

Gorder,  Charles  F. 

Gordon.  Jack  W. 

Gorman.  Donald  V. 

Gormley.  Robert  H. 

Gott,  Charles  L. 

Gower,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 

Gower,  Robert  F. 

Graham,  Thomas  A. 

Grantham,  Delbert  D. 

Grause.  Jerome  E. 

Gravely,  Samuel  L..  Jr. 

Graves,  Robert  F..  Jr. 

Gray,  Gordon  L..  Jr. 

Oray,  Harland  A..  Jr. 

Gray.  Joseph  W. 

Gray,  Leiand  T..  Jr. 

Green,  Herbert  W. 

Green.  Norman  K. 

Green.  Robert  P. 

Greene,  Wallace  A. 

Oreig.  Joseph  E. 

Gremer,  Charles  B. 

Gresham,  John  L 

Griffin.  Harry  J. 

Griffin,  James  W. 
'  Griffith,  Harold  F. 

Origsby,  Hubert  C,  Jt. 

Grimes.  William  E. 

Gross,  James  R. 

Grove.  George  8. 

Groves.  Thomas  E. 

Orubbe.  Harmon  O. 

Guertin,  Louis  H. 

GuUday,    Thomas    J^ 
Jr. 

Oumey,  Sumner 
Gustafson.  Harry  W. 

Gygax.Bex 
Hadden.  Robert  B. 
Haecherl,  Frank  S. 
Eafner,  Joeeph  J. 
j^.Hahn,  Oeorge  C. 
HahnTeld,  Arnold  A. 
Haines,  George  v. 


BkUUp.  John  W..  jr. 
Hale.  Claiide  B. 
Hale,  Bobert  F. 
HaU.  Carl,  Jr. 
Hall.  Donald  SC 
Hall.  James  F. 
HaU.  Blchard  L. 
Hallam.  Orval  K. 
Hallett.  OUver  8. 
Hamilton.  George 
Hamilton,  Joe 
Ham^lt-^^,  Jack  M. 
Hamilton,  Bobert  M. 

^^wnm^nm,  William  H. 

Hanoock,  Burton  W. 
Hancock,  David  L. 
Hann,  William 
Banna,  D3nald  L. 
Hansen,  Herman  C. 
Hanson,  Edgar  G. 
Harbottle,  Lyman  W. 
Hare.  Guy  C. 
Harg^uten,  Bobert  W. 
Eargrave.  Seth  B. 
HarUns,  William  D. 
Harlow,  Harry  B. 
Harper,  John  R. 
Harrier,  John  H. 


,T 


Jt 


Eoag,HftroId 
Hodder,  Arth^  Jn  JT. 
Hodge,  Alan  € . 
Holer,  Frank  1  r..  Jr. 
HOCTman,  Ricl  ard  A. 
Hoffmann,  He  iry  A. 
Hoffmann,  Ro^  F. 
Hogg,  Oordonpf .,  Jr. 
Hokenson,  Caf  1 L.,  Jr. 
Holbrook,  Jaii^es  G. 
Holden,  William  P. 
Holland.  John  P. 
Holllngsworttt,  Bobert 

J.  i 

Hollyer.  Richard  8. 
Holm,  Kennelh  C. 
Holmberg,  Prink  B. 
Holmes.  Robeit  T. 
Holshouser,  Jesse  A.» 

Jr. 
Holton,  Wallsiee  O. 
Hooffstetter,  l^rilliam 

B. 
Hoover.  John  B. 
Hombrook,  jd 
Houck,  Donam  F. 
Houck,  John  F..  Jr. 
Hough,  Wllll4m  L. 


Harrington,  Maurice  J.  Hovde.  Albln . 
HairU,  Jack  H.  Howard,  Alfred  IC. 

Harris,  ¥miiam  L.,  Jr.    Howard,  Don^ell 
Harris,  William  H.  Howard.  Joh^  N. 

Harrison,  James  L.,  Jr.  Howard.  Raymond  B. 


Hart,  Oeorge  L. 
Hart.  Harry  S. 
Hartman.  Willard  B. 
Harvey,  Donald  P. 
Hathway,  Donald  L. 
Hatten.  Robert  R. 
Hattersley,  Julian 
Haugen,  Edward  8. 
Haupt,  Richard  W. 
Hawley.  Bennle  O. 


Howe,  Thom^ 
Hoyman,  William  O. 
Hubbell.  Oeoige  E. 
Huber,  Emesi.  Jr. 
Hubka.  Verne  R. 
Hubler.  Vem«n  B. 
Huddle,  Nonian  P. 
Hudner,  Thoioas  J.. 

Jr.       r 

Hughes.  LesI^B  D. 


Hawvermale,  Joseph  R.Kullhan.  Jobfi  W. 


Haycraf  t,  Logan,  Jr 
Hayes,  James  W..  Jr. 
Hayes,  James  T. 
Haynes.  Kenneth  G. 
Haynes.  William  E. 
Hays,  Seymore  T.,  Jr. 
Hazel  wood.  James  M. 
Heckert.  Nelson  B. 
Hedbawny,  Edward  J 


HuUng.  Harold  E. 
Hulka,  EdwaM  H. 
Hunt,  Clinnif  M. 
Hunt.  Roberts. 
Hunter.  "H"  |teid 
Hunter.  JacklS. 
Hunter.  Perr#  F..  nX 
Busty.  Richajtl  M. 
Jackson.  Cli4ton  W. 


Johnston,  John  W. 
Johnston,  Richard  O. 
Johnstone,  Frank  L. 
Jones,  Allen.  JT. 
Jones.  Grover  O. 
Jones,  Stanley  W. 
Jones,  Theodore 
Jones,  William  U. 
Jordan,  Francis  P. 
Jordan.  Glenn  D. 
Joss,  Herbert  L. 
Joy,  Charles  T..  Jr. 
Joynton,  Harry  D..  Jr. 
Junghans.  Robert  C. 
Jiintllla.  Harry  W. 
Justice.  James  O..  JT. 
Kaetzel.  Robert  H. 
Kaffer,  Gerald  H.,  Jr. 
Kanak.  Robert  A. 
Kane,  Howard  F. 
Karlowics.  MitcheU  J. 
Kamagel,  Donald  T. 
KauBlarlch.  Frank  P. 
Kearney,  Stuart  D. 
Kearny,  James  D. 
Keefe,  William  J..  Jr. 
Keegan  Earl  W..  Jr. 
Keen,  Timothy  J. 
Keenan,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Keener,  Bruce,  nX 
Keith,  Ftands  L. 
Keith.  James 
Keller.  Robert  O. 
KeUer,  William  F.,  Jr. 
Kellersberger.  Donald 

C. 
Kelly.  Bugene  F. 
KeUy,  William  J. 
KeUy,  William  F. 
KeUo,  Quintcn  A. 
Kemp,  Glenn  B. 
Kennedy,  Clarence  L. 
Kennedy.  Herbert  8. 
Keough.  Raymond  F. 
Kern,  John  8. 
Kilgore,  Frank  J, 


Hedgepeth.  Charles  H.  Jackson,  Dox^d  C, 
Hedrick.  George  P..  Jr.       Jr.  | 

-  eb.. 


Jr. 
Helmbach,  Hilton  B.,    Jackson,  Lee  B..  Jr 

Jr.  Jackson,  Tboitnas  B. 

Heininger,  Howard  G.,  Jacobl.  Rlchird  C. 


Jr. 

Helse.  Frederick  J. 
Heising.  John  C. 
Helms,  Lo\ils  L. 
Helton.  William  A. 
Hammer,  Edgar  H. 
Henderson.  James  R. 
Hendrlek.  Donald  J.  Jr 
Henry.  Exigene  M. 
Henry.  George  L. 
Herbert,  Christopher 

A. 
Herrlck,  Carl  H. 
Herron,  Russell  O. 
Herzog.  James  H. 
Hess.  John  A. 
Hesse,  Theodore  8. 
Hessom,  Robert  O. 
Hester,  Leo  C- 
Hlckey,  Joseph  P. 
Hickman,  WUbur  U. 
High.  John  R. 
Hlghamlth.  Frederick 

L 
Hill,  Arnold  IC 
HiU.  Bdward  C. 
Hill.  Elmer  B..  Jr. 
HUl.JohnW. 
Hinden,  Harry  J. 
Hinds.  Charles  D. 
Hinkle.  William  Z* 
Hlnt^  Warren  8. 


Jacobs.  Rlchtd  "B" 
Jagoe,  WiUiain  H. 
Jahant.  John  W. 
Jameson.  William  ■. 
Jameson.  Ja^es  N. 
Jandebeur,  Barold  K 
Janiec.  Roy  "f . 
.Jefferson,  r' 
Jenkins,  Mei 
Jennings.  Ve 
Jensen.  Chs 
Jensen.  Will 
Jermann. : 
Jesse.  Harold 
Jester.  Malvf 
Jewett,  Fr« 

n 
Jex,  Donald ; 
Jochum,  Jc 
Johnson, . 
Johnson,  Bsi  kjamin  T. 
Johnson,  Ch  irles  B. 
Johnson,  Ed  irard  Lb 
Johnson,  Frands  A. 
Johnson.  Harvey  J. 
Johnson,  Join  D..  Jr. 
Johnson,: 
Johnson, : 
Johnson, : 
Johnson,' 

Jr. 
JOhnaoo.  Wi  Iter  F. 


aol,  Jr. 


ID. 

^IthO. 
loenJ  Joel.  Jr. 
Lambertaon.  Tomme  J. 
LaMere.  Qeco^  L. 
Land.  Nathaniel  B. 
Lang.  Hdgh  B. 
LangforqT  John  D. 
Lansden  J  Humphrey  B. 
LaPerche,  Jacques  B. 
Larcombe,  Howard  N, 

Larkln.  Oeoffe  M..  Jr. 
Larry.  Weiter  C. 
Larsen,  ^ertrand  **0* 
Laraen.:* 
Larson,  ^llllam  H. 

Walter!. 

>e  F..  Jr. 
Latban,  0eorgeB. 
Latimer,  I  Henry  B. 
Lauver,  Oeorge  L 
Lawrence,  Kenneth  W. 
Lawson,  Kent  W. 
Lawton.  Lawrenoe  W. 
Layman]  William  H. 
Layser,  Blchard  O. 
Leach.  D^vld  C.  Jr. 
LebledB.  Bdward  F. 
LeBreton,  Guy  J..  Jr. 
Leddlck.'Both  8. 
Lee.  Eart  B. 
Lee,  Oeot^e  H. 
Lee,  Har^  B. 
Lee,  BobJBrt  B. 
Lef  twich.  Unwood  U. 
Lehnlg,  Ernest  P. 
Leidholdt,  Edwin  M. 
Lelsk,  William  B.  Jr. 


KiUingbeck,  William  BLember,  David  B. 


Kimble,  Elbert  D 
King,  Harry  W. 
King,  John  W..  Jr. 
King,  Ogden  D..  Jr. 
King,  William  L..  Jr. 
Kinney,  Donald  B. 
Klnser,  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Rirchner,  Paul  H. 
Kirk.  Oeorge  O.  B. 
Kirkpatrlck,  James 
Klser,  Charles  A. 
KleczewBkl,  Marion  J 
Klein,  Melvin  B. 
KleUt.  Roy  P. 
Klemm,  Wilbur  O. 
Kline,  John  L.,  Jr 


Lemmozt,  Donald  D. 
LenihaUf  Jeremiah  B. 
Lennon.!Gerard  T. 
Leo,  Joaifph  P..  Jr. 
Leonardo  Elmer  F. 
Lewis,  C  lantee 
Lewis,  B  ut>ld  L. 
Lewis.  Ji  >hn  C. 
Lewis.  WUllam  8. 
Lewison^  Walter  B. 
Llnder,  Ivan  L. 
Llndgren,  Oeorge  B. 
Little,  demge  L..  nX 
Uvesay,JAlvtn  B..  Jr. 
Lockwoed.  Warren  B 
Long,  Dfmglas  L. 


Kllngberg,  Franklin  H.  Longley,  WUbur 


Kluger,  Raymond  P. 
Knock,  Franklin  C. 
Knowles,  CUne  H..  Jr. 
Knueven,  WiUiam  H. 
Knutson,  Albert  B. 
Koch,  Don  B. 
Kochis,  Peter  O. 
Koehler,  Robert  R. 
Koenig.  WUllam  H. 
Koett,  Lee  E. 
Kojm,  Leonard  B. 
Kolar,  Robert  P. 
Kcdda,  Frank  O. 
Korb,  Frank  J. 
Kosiba,  Richard  B. 
Koenlk,  Joseph  T. 
Koster,  Edwin  R. 
Kovanlc,  Francis  J. 
Kn«man,  Robert  J. 
Krauthamer,  Blchard 

J. 
Krebs,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Krejcarek,  Donald  J. 
Kreutz,  Arthur  R. 
Krinunel,  John  E. 
Kroencke,  WUllam  B. 
Xruzich,  Andrew  F. 


Longo.  Cherlas  B. 
Lorangafe'.  Donald 
Lott,  Je^e  F. 
Lovett.  Vineent  D. 
Lowans.  Warren  B. 
LoweU.  perclTal  D..  JT. 
LuBien.1  William  J. 
Luoma,  Walter  B. 
Liurker,  iBlmer  R. 
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Meieeky 

Melton, 
DLMerritt. 

Metcatf, 


Marrii 

Marsh.  FboI  B..  9t> 
Msrsolate.  Le«T«B( 
Martin,  Bamey 
Martin.  Otevde  F.,  9r. 
Martin,  Tkm  M. 
Martin,  Redericlt  ▼• 
Martin,  Jamee  W. 
Martin,  BegtoaM  BL, 

Jr. 
MartlB,  Samwel  A. 

Martin.  Ward  BL 
Marts.  Bobert  B. 
Marvin.  Steptesn  IX 
Masek.  nofd  B. 
Mathews.  John  M. 
Matbewe.  wmtam  B.. 

Jr. 
Matthew,  WlUlam  M. 
Matthews,  Bowsrd  L.. 

Jr. 
MattbewB,  Fleree  Y., 

Jr. 
MatiUa,  TalentlBe  O. 

Manrer.  Btehsrd  C.  Jr.  Moorssm^ ^ 

Mawhlney.  Winiam  T.  Mot«j»,  Tbomas  J. 
Maxwen.  BaymoBd  C..  MoseJaad,  Herbert  A, 

Jr.  J'- 

Maxwell.  Robert  A.       Morgan.  Clifford  U 
Mayer.  Donald  B.  Morgan.  Daniel 

Maynard.  AHtoon  L.      Morgan,  l^wrenoe  P. 
McAdams,  Edgar  L.       Morgan,  ■■•ton  H. 
McAdsms.  John  W,  jr.Mafwl«w»e«.Daalsl  J. 
McArdle,  Robert  P.       Morlarty.NorbertL. 
McArthur,  Bobert  B.    Morln.  Bdward  C 
McBratney,  Thomas  B. Morrta, ^^J*- 


BwJr. 

A..m 
oujr. 
o. 

Meyer,  WtsyneB. 
Mlchesl.MakA..Jr. 
Mldgette.  CMlver  F. 
Mleara.Bof  B. 
Mlko.  Ctaarlas  B. 
Miles,  Darnsrd  It, 
MUtv.WlBiSBaO. 
MUllgaa.DaiwldF. 
MinerviBO,  Biinl  A. 
Mla«o.JalmJ. 
MitcheU .  BuvaBC  B. 
Mltchtfl.  Frank  A. 
Mtt(Akdi.JotmB. 
Mone.JaaaeT. 
Moatger.  Albert  J. 
Moa«llardi.  Pe«er.  Jr. 
Mooney.  Bodnay  T. 
Moore.  Oierles  M. 
Moore.  BruUMB  O..  Jr. 


MeCabe.  Robert  B 
McCamont,  John  A. 
McCann.  Carl  J. 
McCarthy,  John  B. 
McClellan.  Thomas  O 
McCUnton.  Robert  B. 
McConneU.  John  B-. 

Jr. 
McOook.  John  A. 
McCord.  Wayne  S. 
Mccracken,  WUllam 

H. 
McDanlel,  Charles  B. 
McDanleU  WUllam  O. 
McDannold.  Baymond 

K. 
McDonald.  Outton  A. 

K. 
McDonald.  Bathan  F. 
McDonald.  Wesley  L. 
McDonald.  William  M 
McDowell.  Charles  E. 
McEachem,  Harold  O. 
McBlwaln.  Blchard  S. 
McOUI.  John  C  Jr. 
Mcom,  Myron  G.  „  . 

McGonagle.  WlUiam  L.j^^ 
MeOowan.  James  T. 
McGrath.  Charles  J. 
McOratb.  John  J.  JT. 
Mcnroy.  Edward  B 
McKenzia.  Joseph  F. 
McKenzle.  WUllam  W., 
Jr.  

McKinley.  WIDlam. 

McLaughUa.  Ncnmaa 
H. 

McLaugbUn.  Bobert 
M. 

McMahon.  Janes  P. 

McMakin.  Charlaa  B.. 
Jr. 

McMurray,  Saimiel  F. 

McNary.  Johnnie  W. 

McPaddsa.  Oordon  B 

McVeigh.  Paul  J. 

McVey.  Don  O, 

Mead.  Frank  C 

Mead.  MarteP. 

Meaael.  Jamee  O. 

Meek,  Bobert  U 

Meekins.  WiUte  B. 

Meginntaa.  Walter  M. 

Melsenhelmer.  JOhn  L-Bylen. 

Melander.  Ttaespt  M.    01Beff,0weB 


Morria,] 

Morris.] 
Morrison,  1 
Morrison.  WUbur  M. 
Moedey.  Btefiaitf  B 
MOes.  James  L. 
Mossburg.  Darrdl  L. 
Mot  t.  WUllam  B. 
Mount.  Harold  W. 
MuUlgan.  Bugene  W.. 

in 

Muneie.  Manriee  O. 
Munly.  RMtoSfrd  B 
Munnlkliaysen.  Henry 

F. 
Murllne.  Robert  A.  H. 
Murphy.  James  J. 
Murray.  Kenneth  A. 
Mumqr.  Btekard  D. 
Murray.  atmrtO. 
MurrlU.  Bobert  U, 
Mussetto.  BnuBO 
Naplor.  Arthur  D. 
Navarrette.  Oaude.  JT. 
Nealon.  WUllam  O. 
Ne«ela.  Jotan  H^  Jr. 
lorman  J. 
Cliff  crd 
Nelson,  Perry  W. 
Nesbitt.  Jamas  D. 
Nethertand.  Bogar  M. 
Bevine.JosepbT. 
Newoomb.  Bobatt  O. 
IteweU.  WUllam  C  Jr. 
Newklrk,  Kenneth  B. 
Niemann.  Jay  J. 
Hlenbarg.  Bobert  J. 
NlmttE.  CharlaB  B.  C. 
Hlppert.  Glenn  B. 
BlvtooB.  William 
Noble.  Bobert  B 
NockoMU  Louis  W. 
NoesBn.Ba>aM 
Noll.  Bobert  C. 
Nord.< 
Nordberg.i 
Norman.: 

Jr. 
Noroun.  OUver  I>^  > 


W.  Potter.  Bugene  W. 

O'Corgatn.  'TimmMU  A.   Pew  en.  Arttwr  B. 
Oddo,PtiZn4>W.  PowrtL  Jsfmea  A. 

OdgeEi.BaIphB.  FoweO.  BObsrt  A. 

ODonnell.  Wmiam  F.  Pianas.  WnUam  L. 
Ogden,  Samuel  B..  Jr.   Praaslnas.  George 
O'Orady.  JohnP.  Presgrove.  Charlfs 

CMima.  Benry  F.  Presson.  Herman  H 

Olds.  Obrwln  A.  Price.  CbarVes  H. 

OXcary,  Stepben  J..  JT.  Price.  Mood  B..  Jr 


Rose.  ChaclsaJ. 
RoaauMaferB. 
Rose,  Vernon  D., 


Olmsted.  Pauls. 
Olson.DeSbcrtA. 
Olson.  RaoailM. 
Olsoa^  Blchard  A. 
Olson,  Robert  C. 
CMeara.  Charlea  K. 
Oplts.  Albert  G. 
Orbeton.  Maurice  C, 

Jr. 
Osbom,  Nerl.  IH 
Osmer,  Jantes  W.,  Jr 
Oetertag.  Carl  J.  Jr. 
Ostlund,  Eugene  W. 
Owens,  John  D. 
Pace,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 
Packer,  Duncan 
Paddodc.  Richard  A. 
Palmer.  Frederick  F 


Prlcbard.  Reuben  P« 

Jr. 
Prom.  Bruce  B. 
PucdBl.  Jos^th  E^  Jr. 
Puckett,  Bowanl  M. 
Pugh.  Jamee  M. 
PnCh.  ThooMe  B. 
PuUen,  Boyd  M..  Jr. 
Purc^l.  Se^ban  B.. 

Jr. 
Pyle.  Robert  B. 
Radtke.  Bobert  N. 
Rae.  WiUlam  C  Jr. 
Raftery.  John  J. 
Ragadale.  Duncan  K. 
Ragsdale.  Bomer  C, 

Jr. 
Rank.  Cyrus  "A' 


Palmer.  George  B..  m  Ranzau,  Walter  W. 
Panthsr,  lamss  B.         Rappenecker ,  James 
Parish,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Parker.  Bngh  G..  Jr. 
Parka.  WUliam  L..  Jr. 
Partridge.  Barry.  Jr. 
Patch.  DobmlUI  B. 
Patterson.  Randolph 

F. 
Pavelle.  Jotus  J..  Jr. 
Pearce.  Claude  K..  Jr. 
Pearson.  George  R.  M. 
Peddy,  James  T..  Jr. 
Pedneavlt.  Henry  B. 
Pe^«es.  Oeorg*  C  Jr. 
Pehxason.  Pefar  H. 
Penlston.  Robert  "C" 
Pentrnmaki.  Walfred 

N. 
Peoplee,  Georss  F. 
Peppla.  Donald  J. 
Perdue,  Uley  F. 
PerUns.  Henry  C 
Perry.  Dale  a 
Perry.  Frands  A. 
Perry,  Wilham  J. 
Peterson.  Hcrrlek  B. 
Peterson.  John  P. 
Petanosi.  Robert  J. 
Peterson.  William  B 
Pattee.  Warren  B. 
Pf  ellftr.  wmard  D. 
Pf  undstem.  Tboaeas 

D. 
Ptkimpe.  Alva  L..  Jr. 
PhUUps.  George  W, 

Jr. 
PhUHpa.  Kennett  B 
PbilltpB.  Msirin  L. 
Phinney,  GleaB  W, 

Jr. 
Ptekens,  JaAaen  B. 
Pickert,  Akryeiai  J.. 

Jr. 
Pierce.  John  F. 
PierosBl.  Oonstaattne 
Piem^l,  Brrtn  J. 
PInlEepank.  Marrfl  O. 
Pita.  Otto  O,  Jr. 
PHse.  Jueepli  B. 
Ploets.  John  D. 
Ploof ,  Kemwtti 
Plunkett.  Bobert  D. 
Pollard,  Bobert  D. 
Polean.  Arthur  D.        ^^^^ 
Fuiueiuy,  Itfalle  K..  Jr._     !.~-_  r»  ^«»  • 
B...^i   n,  ■  !■■  n    Jr       Boetmen. t»*ii . 
Pool,  Georffe  &..  Jr.      _,,^_.  wmiaM  ■. 
Pope.  J«m  B.  Bogers,  wmiei  ■. 

Paravt.  nonw  J.  ***»«*^  ^""^  « 
Porter.  WUUnm  W.  Rohftr,  iM^d  ▼. 
Posob.  Rank  IC  BoBlne.  Benry  O.,  Jfe 


C. 
Rasmusaen.  John  B. 
Ratllff .  John  "H" 
Rauch.  CharlsB  F.,  Jr. 
Rawlins.  Bobert  D. 
RawaoQ,  Charles  B. 
Readdy.  Francis  J. 
Reama.  Benton  B 
Reardon.  Francis  P. 
Rectanus.  Barl  F. 
Reeb.  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Reeder.  WUhun  H.  L. 
Reese.  DoaaaM  H. 
Reese.  Walter  "B" 
Regan.  WUllam  F. 
Beichweln.  Fremont 

E. 
Reider.  Bldiard  K. 
BciUy.  DavM  B. 
Remy.  Jcremlab  D..  Jr. 
Relnedimidt.  Warren 

B. 
RencLoiriaT. 
Rex.  James  F. 
Reynolds.  Milton  L. 
RsBiy.IvanF. 
Resnaiday.  Joeepte.  Jc. 
Rich.  Harold  O. 
Rich.  Robert  O. 
Richards,  John  P.  M.. 

n 

RiehBrdsoB.  James  p. 
RMdl^.  John  C. 
Rideoot.     Joseph    M., 

m 
Riatal.  Julian  W..  Jr. 
Rlggan.  Jamea  M,  3r. 
Rigot.WimamU 
BUay.DaniaF. 
Riley,  Bdward  B 
RUey.PBsdA. 
Rivers.  Lee  R.  P. 


Ross.  Bojal  &,  Jt. 
Ross.  BejnoBOur  M. 
Rosa.  WUBaaa  W. 

Roth.  Bd^  8. 
Rouae.  Jerome  A. 
Rowe,  Donekl  M. 


Jr. 

ShwtewL 
Bimkim^  WlUiam  A. 
mmmniie.  Sntm  Ik    Tr 
Simmima,  MltcKfil  M. 
, WUllam  B. 
kT. 


Roy.  Bobert  L 
Raaiirmnnd. 
Rumf  elt.  MUo 
B 

B 
Booti.  Anthony 
Ruache,  Alvln  B 
R\ish.  WUliam  A. 
RusseU.  Oeorge  A..  Jr. 
Russell.  Paul  B 
Baaeell.  Wallace  U 
Ruxton,  Bobert  T..  Jr. 
Ryan.  BayUas  Q. 
Ryan.  Gaocga  O. 
Ryder.  Donald  F. 
E^er.BecrattOu 
Saar.  Charles  W. 
Sabtn.  BlilaBB 
Sanders.  Herman  J. 


8isaon.LattkerB. 
SkeUy,  HaraM  F. 
Slater.] 
81onlm.< 
Small.  B«tua  C. 
Smenkm.  John  B.  Jr. 
Smith.  Albert  J. 
Warren  smith.  Bertram  C. 
Smith.  Bert  H. 
Smith, : 
Smith.  I 

_BF. 
Smith^  Oeerge  T. 
Smith.  Ommgt  B 
Smith,  George  K. 
Smith.  Harold  A. 
Smith.  Harold  U. 
Knlth.  Boavard  O. 
BmiVti,  James  D. 
Sntftli,JemesT. 
Smith.  James  V. 
Smith.  John  A. 
Smith.  John  C. 


Sanders,  James  B.         Smith,  Lloyd  H. 
Sanders.  WUtonT,  Jr.  R^,th  %tmwmMa 
Sanaosa.  Beyaid  T. 
Sapp,  Barle  W. 
Savbera.  Maurice  D 
Saul.  James  O. 


Savage,  Olenn  A. 
Sayre,  George  A. 
Scappinl,  Mimo  L. 
Schaf  er,  Elmer  H. 
Schacter,  WUllam  M. 
Scliafer,  Jvtaix  B 
Schatz,  CUflord  B 
Scheer.  Lawrence  B. 
Scherrcr,  David  B. 
Schloer.  Arie  O. 
SchmnlHr.  James  B. 
Schmucker.  Stanley  K. 
nuliiMiHlar.  Robert  F.  J 
Sehnledwind. 
F 


Smith.  MCTOdlth  A. 
Smith,  Ralph  F. 
Smith.  Baynwtid  T. 
Smith,  RIdkatd  C. 
Smith.  Bobert  H..  Jr. 
Smith.  Bobert  P. 
Smith,  Bobert  S. 
Smith,  Stnart  ft. 
Smith.  Wade  "K".  *. 
Smith.  Wayne  H. 
emtth.  WelMngtOB  F. 
Smith.  Wendell  K. 
Smitti,  Wtntteid  8. 
Bnead.  Leofaard  A. 
Snure,  Bobert  O. 
Snyder,  Cliarles  B. 
^  Snyder.  Francis  M. 
Bpli^^  Snyder.  Jack  L. 
Songer.  Ja^  B. 


Schoenherr.  Obarlee  G.  S^j  ^fS^o*- 
Schoonover.NedW.      S^L^2f°W.>*- 
adum.Aa«eJ.  Spongenberg.    Walter. 

Schraaa.  William  J.  •'^-     _,^  , 

Schukneeht.  Arnold  B.  Spann^WUMs  L, 
Schuler.FbeterB.         Sparkman.  Bomer  A, 
Scogglne.    Marvin    C..^^  ^^^^^ 

Scott.  Bobart  U  Spencer.  WUllam  A. 

Scott,  WBUam  M.  Spoon.  Don^  D. 

Scudtfer.  BaieUI  Spruit.  Bobvt  B 

Seale.  TImmm  "MT,  JT.  Spry.  Warren  X.. 

Stahl.  Doui(laa 

Stanfleld.  Henry  L. 

Stanley.  Henry  T.,  Jr. 

Stanley.  Hnton  L. 

Stark,  Bif  hard  J. 

Stacker.  Krnnfth  W. 

Stensmd.  John  D. 
>i^r'-f  *<  St^ihena,  lAwrenoc  B. 

Stevena.JackM. 

Stewart,  Blchard  C. 

Stickel.  Bobert  H. 

Btilee,Carl 

StUea.  Bobert  O. 

StUweU.  Edward  P. 

St.  Louie,  Joe^h  A.  B. 

St.  Marie.  J6hn  W. 

Stobia.  Bdwln  F. 

StockOale.  liiM  B. 

Stelpe.  Birbard  K. 

Stone,  Frands  K. 

Stone.  < 


Seay, 

,ReUT. 

SeideL  George  H. 
Sell.  Carl  H. 
SeUnum.  BdmoBd 
Shadril.  Colin  F 
Shwtshober. 

C. 
Bhanehen.  John  J.,  i 
Shapard.  Harold  J. 
Sliarpe,  Owes  B. 
Shaesr.Ba^ihB. 
Sbavar.  wmiam  M. 
Shaw,  Fief  her  H. 
Sheerer.  Albert  T. 
DlinelMm.  Tnniem  B 
Sheltoa.  John  P. 
Shapard.  FhtUp  B. 
Shepard.  WBIardM. 

Sherman.  Harold  R. 
Shidle.  Jetm  H. 
Shian,  wmiBB  OL 
Short. 


Stone.  nojB. 
Stonemeti, 

Jr. 
Btowea 


J. 
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lCL  VimOaady.aryMni.  Jfe, 

Btratoii.AiM]mra  VanTaintn.  Llc^  IC. 

Btntyr*.  Jerame  B.  VanSiekto,  J61m  B> 

Strlcklar.  Bob«t  W.  VanTol.  John 

Strobel.  Junw  W.  TanTuyl.  AaOnm  J« 

Strong,  Oeorge  T.  Jr.  

Strong.  JamM  T.  VanVleek.  Ifanrin  ■> 

StiilBebeam.  J»6k  II.  VaHe.  John  O. 

Eucbeickl.  CMlmlr  J.  Vaiighui,  Jack  A. 

Simivan.  Bmer  D.  Vecchione.  Fells  8. 

Sumvan,   John  F.  Vermllya.  Jay  " J" 

Sup,  Oecffge  O.  Vermllya,  Robert  8. 

Sutcllffe.  Oeorge  H.  Xfc  Vlney,  Xrwln  J. 

Sutlifl,  Kermlt  B.  VoUertaen,  Busael  A. 

Svahn.AlbsrtB.  Vollmer,  Cecil  R. 

Swanaon,  HJalmer  X.  VonOerlchten,  Rob- 
Sweeder,  Stanley  X.         ert  L. 

Switcer ;  John  I*.  VonSchrader,  Ohand- 
SylTla.  Henry  J.  ler  7^. 

Talt,  Albert  J.  Voeburgh,  Ererton  P., 
Talago.  Joaeph,  Jlr.  Jr. 

TaltouMlge,  Cbarlea  J.  Vose,  Frederic  H.  ■. 

Tanton.  Paul  W.  Voee,  Stei^en  J. 

Tarpey.  John  F.  Voves,  Martin  O. 

Taylor,  CecU  O.  Wadaworth.   Dvlght 

Taylor,  David.  Jr.  Walta.  Jack  E. 

Taylor,  Dean.  Jr.  Walker,  Grant  J. 

Taylor.  Robert  H.  Walker,  Grover  "CT, 
Teaaley,  William  A.,  Jr.     Jr. 

Tedholm.  Cbarlea  B.  Walker,  Harrlaon  IC, 
TegXeldt.  Carl  G.  Jr. 

Tell,  William  M.  Waller.  William,  JT. 

Terraaa.  MllXord  S.  Ward,  Edgar  P. 

Terry,  Bernard  B..  Jr.  Ward,  Raymond  E. 

Thayer.  Wirt  C.  Warde.  William  A. 

Thomaa.  Edward  W.  Warrlner.  Victor  O. 

Thomaa.  Lee  R..  Jr.  Warring.  Leo  B. 

Thomaa.  Lon  C.  Waahbtim,  Douglaa  A. 

Thomaa.  Paul  B.  Waterman,  Jack  "B" 

Thomaa.  Ralph  L.,  Jr.  Waterman.  John  T. 

Thompson.  Elmer  N.  Watera,  Alex  "C" 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  Watera.  LoweU  W. 

Jr.  Watklns,  Robert  W. 

Thompson,  Robert  K.  Watcon,  Wlliam  H.,  Jr. 
Thompson.  William  F.  Watt.  Gale  V. 

Thomaon,  jamea  Weaver,  John  K. 

Thomson,  Neil  W.  Weaver,  Keith  T. 

Thomaon,  Robert  G.,  Webb.  Milton  G. 

Jr.  Weber,  Kent  J. 

Thornton,  John  Ih  Weldman,  Robert  M.. 
Thorp,  Harold  L.  Jr- 

Thorscn.  Robert  L.  Weldman.  William  K. 

Throckmorton.  Ber-  Welch,  Edward  F,  Jr. 

nard  N.  Welch,  Paul  R. 

Thummel,  Gerald  F.  Welllnga,  Timothy  F., 
Thiirtell.  Frank  A-  J'- 

Tilley,  Herbert  S.  WeUona,  Alfred  O.,  Jr. 

TUton,  Charles  N.  Wells,  Donald  M. 

Tlmldaiskl,  Jamea  T.  Wells.  John  T. 

Tlmm.  Fred  C.  Wells,  John  T. 

Tltcomb,  Edmund  B.  Wells.  John  W. 

Tittis.  Ben  E.,  Jr.  Wellsman,  Howard  C. 

Tkach,  George  Wenger.  Donald  B. 

Tobln.  Daniel  P.  3****";  ^^***  \ 

Toohlll,  Donald  L.  Wenael.  Harold  F. 

Toole.  Wycliffe  D..  Jr.  ^erle.  Joseph  P..  J*. 

Tripp.  Jack  L.  Zl^ll'J^Jlt'l^;..^ 

Trout,  Roecoe  L.  Westmoreland,  Arthur 

Trusso.  Sebastian  Whaley.  Luclen  O.  G. 

Tucker,  Edward  C.  S^®f  *'  'Jf,?!^^^ 

Tucker.  Ralph  M.  Wheler,  Clifford  D. 

Tucker.  Richard  M.  Whipkey,  Arthur  L. 

Tuel.  Merrttt  D.  Whitaker.  Andrew  W. 

?SSS;«Sa  WM«»,«,Bcb,rtB, 

Twaddell,  Miles  B.  wvT«..v«.  n^.H».  a 

Tr.ra,',^  /^<.«v«..  V  Whlttaker,  Gordon  8. 

i^rt^;^^^2!Jf:v  w  Whittle,  Claude  B. 
Sm  iS,;^  B  ^- Whyte,  Herbert  E. 

Ulm,  Roberts  Wicks,  William  P. 

Underwood,  John  L.  wiener,  Richard  A. 

TTr,Hfv-  A.^'kt.  »  Wlgglna,  Bryan  D. 

Srhpn  'iJfnS  i"  ^Uda,  Gerald  L. 

SrS*S;^k^^  T  Wilkinson,  Thomaa  R. 

Urbancayk,  Loula  T,  ^Ulett,  Charles  F. 

r^i^«.    Tn^nh  T»  Wllllams,  Buck  D..  Jr. 
U3ina.  J«»Ph  D.  Williams,  Bernard  P, 

Uzdevenes,  John  J.  j,  * 

Vaa,  Norman  A.  Willlama.  Charlea  L 
VaU,  Malcolm  E.  Willlama,  David  T. 

VanAtta.  Bruce  W.  Williams,  Glenn  B. 


WUUama,  Hacter  A. 
Wllliama,  Joseph  L.. 

Jr. 
Willluns.  John  G.,  Jx, 
Williams,  James  8. 
Williamson,  Robert  C 
Wilson.  James  G. 
Wilson,  Joseph  H.,  Jr 
Wilson.  Kenneth  E 
Wilson,  Robert  D. 
Wilson.  Robert  E. 
Wilson,  WHliun  D. 


Wright.  WUllsia  B. 
Wraeslnskl,  Rdbert 
Wysodd,  Walt  tr  J, 
Yatas.  Andrew  J. 
Tates,  WlUlan  K. 
Teatmsin,  Rlcl  Ard  P. 
Telton.  HaroU  IL 
Toung.  Austin!  V. 
Jr.  Young,  Floyd  t. 
Young,  Grant  p. 
Young,  Laurence  R. 
YuengUng,  Douglas  J. 
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Wlneman,  Gordon  L.     Zebrowski,  Walter  T. 
Winkler.  Cornelius,  Jr.  Zelov,  Randolph  D. 


Zennl,  Martin  li. 
Zent.  John  L.  | 
Zimmerman.  [William 


Wlnalett.  Ernest  R. 

Witkowskl,  Eugene  F. 

Wood,  Edward  G. 

Wood,  Eugene  B. 

Wood.  Harold  E. 

Wood.  WUllam  D.,  jr. 

Woodard,  David  A. 

Woodbum,  Edwin  O. 

Woods,  Kenneth 

Wooda,  William  L.,  Jt. 

Woody,  William  S. 

Working,  Patrick  L.  | 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  t|ie  grade 
of  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualiflcatUlD  there- 
for aa  provided  by  law: 


R..  Jr. 
Zinsler,  FranUG. 
Ireland,  Arthvv  O. 
Irvine,  Harry  9. 
Irving,  Robert] 
Iselin.  Earl  C.iJr. 
Zuehlke,  Lloy^  T. 
Ziunwalt,  Maiirln  W. 


Abe,  Henry  H. 
Abert.  Jamea  G. 
Abies,  Aubrey  E. 
Adamson,  Edwin  O.. 

Jr. 
Adcoz,  James  R. 
Ager,  Snowden  C. 
Agnew.  Dwlght  M..  Jr. 
Ahlgren,  Kenneth  L. 
Altcheson,  George  A. 

Jr, 
Akens.  Robert  J. 
Alee,  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Albrecht,  Fred  J. 
Aleczlh,  Peter  C. 
Alexander,  Adelore  L. 
Alf ord,  WUliam  J. 
Allen.  George  W. 
Allen,  John  S. 
Alvarado,  Ramon  C. 


Bandemer.  Otto  B. 
Banfleld,  Tho^ias  V..  n 
Banham.  Her^  G.,  Jr. 
Banta.  Thomn  A. 
Barkley.  Jame^  F. 
Barlow,  Jamei  D. 
Barnes,  Harola 
Barnes,  Lee  g| 
Barnes,  Robert  G. 
Bamett.  Ralph  S. 
Barth,  Joseph  J..  Jr. 
Bartlett  Frederic  R. 
Barton.  LeRo^JL. 
Bascom,  Paul  P. 
Basford,  MlchBCl  O. 
Bassett,  Bradley  A. 
Bates,  Carl  M. 
Batthauer,  Bjtron  E. 
Baty,  Frank  O. 
Bauman,  James  R. 


Ammerman,  Arthur  J.  Baumgardner,  John  F. 


Ammerman,  Clell  N. 
AmoruEO,  Alfred  P. 
Andersen,  Alexander 
Anderson,  Ernest  J. 
Anderson.  Edward  O., 

Jr. 
Anderson.  Eugene  G. 
Anderson,  Falvle  B.. 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Giles  B. 
Andowjn,  Joe  K. 
Anderson,  Joseph  F. 
Anderson,  Stephen  P. 
Anderson,  Thomas  F. 
Anderson.  Walter  S. 
Anthony,  Morris  D. 
Armstrong,  Stephen 

O..  Jr. 
Arnold,  Robert  B. 
Ascherf  eld.  Theodore 

P..  Jr. 
Ashton,  Augustus  T., 

n 

Atwood,  Henry  C,  Jr. 
Aubuchon,  Harvey 
Augustine,  Grant,  m 
Aumick,  William  A. 
Austin.  Carl  G. 
Austin.  James  W. 
Austin,  James  F. 
Austin.  Robert  C. 
Avery,  Billy  J. 
Bacon,  William  Bf. 
BaUey,  WllUam  R.,  Jr. 
Balrd,  Thomas  L. 
Baker,  Halbert  B. 
Baker,  Walter  P. 
Baldwin.  Fred.  Jr. 
Ballard,  Gaylord  B. 
BaUow.  Lawrence  Di 


Baxter,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Bayne,  John  P. 
Beal,  D3rald  l|. 
Beard.  Bill  J. 
Beck,  John  L. 
Beck,  Walter  It. 
Bsck,  William,  H. 
Beckmann,  Archibald 

B..  Jr.  1 

Beckwlth,  Gilbert  H. 
Beeson,  Robert  O. 
Beeton,  Harv^  J. 
Behrle.  Walter  F. 
Belechak.  Stephen  O. 
Bell,  Bill  J.      J 
Bell,  James  pj 
Bennett,  Donlld  O. 
Bennett,  Phll|ip  L. 
B3rg,  Robert  i. 
Berger,  Ronald  A. 
Berkhlmer,  PSank  B. 
Bemler,  Geor*e,  Jr. 
Berthe,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Beuris,  Charlie  B. 
Blasl,  Nestore  G. 
Bibb,  Benjamin  O. 
Blederman,  Egbert  D. 
Blggard.  Wli: 
Billerbeck,  H^nry  O, 
Billeter,  Johzi  L. 
Bllyeu,  Rolam  O. 
Bishop,  Bert  W. 
Bishop,  Richard  D. 
Bissel,  Normstn  H. 
Bittlck.    Maikhall 

Jr.  T 

Blaes.  Rlcha^  W. 
Blaine,  Thomas  E. 
Bliss,  WUUam  a..  Jr. 
Bloom.  Stanli  y  A. 


Boas,  George  X*. 
Bole,  George  T. 
Bonner,  Irwin  O. 
Booth.  Joseph  K. 
Bordone.  Richard  P. 
Borter.  Edward  B. 
Bostwlck.  Charles  G. 

Jr. 
Botstaon.  Morton 
Bottenberg.  Foster  L. 
Bowen,  Thomaa  J. 
Bowling,  Charles  B. 
Bowling,  Boy  H. 
Boyd.  John  W..  Jr. 
Boylson.  Michael  B. 
Bozell.  Rex  K. 
Brackin.  John  D. 


▼, 


Oarson,  Ji 

MbmH^J^. 

Carson,  L 

|nalsF.,Jr. 

Carter,  0< 

»raUllL.jr. 

Carter.  W 

LnXredO. 

Caslmes. 

rheodoreO. 

Cavleke,  1 

Uchard  J. 

Cavltt,  W 

111am  M. 

Caytlng, 

UywardF. 

Chamberlain,  James  I» 
Chambere,  Dudley  8. 
Chapdela^na.     Jwroid 

Chase,  Bqgar  li. 
Chase.  BdbertT..  Jr. 
Cheney,  I^nald  A. 
Cheaem,  Herman  B. 
Chidley.  ttalph  B. 


Bradshaw,  Frederick  L.  Chisholm.    George 


Brame,  Frank  A.,  LH 
Brammeler,  Charles  L. 
Brandon.  Horace  W. 
Brasted,  Kermont  C. 
Bravenoe.  John.  Jr. 
Breedlove,  Jamea  D. 
Brennan.  John  8. 
Brewin.  Robert  U. 
Bridges.  Kenneth  K. 
Brill,  Gordon  A..  Jr. 
Brlner.  Robert  B. 
Brodhead.  Edward  M. 
Brooks.  Darrell  H. 
Brown,  Charles  K. 
Brown,  Christopher  H. 
Brown,  Donald  D. 
Brown,  Harold  B. 
Brown,  Malcolm  C. 
Brown,  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  H. 
Brownsberger, 

E. 

Bruley,  Kenneth  C. 
Brununett,  Eugene  P. 
Brunell,  Jamea  I. 
Buc,  Gerald  G. 
Buc,  William  J. 
Buchanan.  Edward  O. 
Buchholz,  Philip  P. 
Bullman,  Howard  L. 
Bunce,  Bayne  H. 
Hunger.  Robert  C. 
Burkhardt,  Lawrence, 

in 

Burnett.  WiUiam  M. 
Bumham,  Don  B. 
Bums,  Richard  F. 
Burris,  Raymond  M. 
Burtis,  Evenson  M. 
Bxuell,  Lewis  H. 
Busey,  James  B. 
Busb.  Carl  D. 
Butler.  WUliam  S. 
Butner,  OEcar  W..  Jr. 
Byberg,  Robert  C. 
Bylngton,  Melville  B 

Jr. 
Byrd,  Mark  W. 
Byron,  Robert  8. 
CabaniUas.  Jose  C,  n 
Caldwell,  Charles  B. 
Caldwell,    Hamlin    A 

Jr. 
Calkin,  Cecil  R. 
Cameron,  Roderick  A. 


Christie,  miliam  a. 
Clark,  Pb  lUp  K. 
Clark,  Ri^hardG. 
Clark.  Rl  sliard  G. 
Cleavw,  Stephen 
Clemens.]BugeiM  IL 
Cliff,  AtUDl  W..  Jr. 
Clifford.  t>onald  J. 
Clinfenpeel,     Willlaat 

K. 
Coakley.  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Cobb.Biithard 
Coe.  Baypond  P. 
Cogswell^  Charles  S. 
Colbus.  liouls 
Cole,  Leonard  I.,  It. 
Coleman^  Herman  F. 
Coleman,  Irvin  L..  Jr. 
Coleman,  Thomas  B. 

hnG. 
nB. 

njamin  F. 
rdlnand  Z* 


Donald  Colgan. 
Corner, 


Collins. 
Collins, 

Jr. 
Collins.  Inniam  D. 
Colvtn,  WuUam  P. 
Col  well,  Lawrence  S. 
Conaughton.     Bobert 

G. 
Conboy,  ^omas  W. 
Conklln,  Bobert  B. 
Oonnellj ,  John  J. 
Conner.  Lawrence  O. 
Connolly.  Patil  P. 
Connolly,  Timothy  W. 
Connor,  Samuel  R. 
Conrad,  Glenn  T..  JT. 
Conroy,  Bobert  O. 
Conway,  Paul  B. 
Cook,  Harry  K. 
Cook.  RiisseU  A. 
Cook.  Vernon  H.,  Jr. 
Cooley,  dharles  H. 
Coor,  Lawrence  W. 
,  Copeland.  Lawrence 
Copelan<|,  Edward  O. 
CoppKila,  Ernest  J. 
Cornell,  Robert  L. 
CoulUartf.  James  P. 
Courtnei,  Charles  H. 
,  Couser.  Rodney  W. 
Cowan,  banlel  B. 
Coz.  Gerfild  W. 
Cox,  Floyd  E. 
Cox,  Gordon  L. 


Cammall,  John  K. 

Campbell,  Bruce  H..  Jr.  Crabb,  E|igene  V. 

Campbell,   Donald   8- Crabtreei  Donald  O. 


Jr. 

Campbell,  John  D. 
Campbell,  John  F. 
Campbell,  John  L. 
Campbell.  Bobert  J. 
Cane,  Guy 
Caim,  WUliam  A. 
Canter,  Howard  R. 
Cantlion,  Henry  C. 
Cantwell,  Richard  B. 
Carlson.  Don  P. 
Carlson,  Karl  L. 
Carmody.  Cornelius  J. 
Carroll,  James  P. 
Carson.  George  X*. 


Crane,  Herbert  C. 
Crane.  Robert  D. 
Crawford.  George  R. 
Crawford.  John  W. 
Crawford.  Roderick  P. 
Crawford.  WiUlam  T. 
CrocketiL  Thomas  U, 
Crook,  Richard  W. 
Croom,  William  H.,  JT. 
Croeson.  Harry  B. 
Crottea\i.  Roger  D. 
Crouch,  Bogene 
Cryer,  John  P. 
Cumble,  wmie  K.,  Jr. 
Oummizi  p.  Jossph  D. 
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Cunningham,  If  arshall  Bekerd.  Kenneth  O. 

E.  Edgren.  Donald  H. 

Currier,  Richard  A.        Bhl,  James  W. 
Curry,  Thomas  L.  Ehr.  Richard  h, 

CurtU.  Robert  B.  Blder,  Ralph  O. 

Cusick.  Patrick  J.  Elliott,  Donal  W. 

Cutu,  Robert  L.  BlUott.  Orvllle  G. 

Czaja.  Bernard  F.  Elmore.  John  B. 

Dagdlclan.  Jamee  J.  Blsbree.  Frank  B. 
Dalgneault,  Joeeph  J.Bmerson,  John  R. 

jj.  Bmmett.  Donald  F. 

Dally.  Hubert  D..  Jr.      Bngelbrecht,  Richard 
Daley.  Robert  B.  H. 

Dana  Mura.  Bart  M..     Brlckson,  Reuben  B. 
Jr  Brlckson.  William  BL 

Damico.  BlChard  J.        Eriksson,  Roger  V. 
Dahcer,  Jerry  D.  Evans,  Albert  L. 

Daniels.  WUlUm  D.       Evans,  Edwin  D. 
Deubenspeck.  Richard  Bvans.  Robert  C. 

I  Evosevich.  John  N. 

Davidson,  Charier  H.     Evrard.  WUliam  B. 
Davis,  Ralph  G  E  ^all.  Thomas  H. 

Davis  Ramsey  L..  Jr.  Eyres,  Thomas  D. 
Davis.  Bobert  C  Jr.  Faddls,  Jamee  W. 
Davis.  Russell  B.  Pagan.  Fredrlc  G 

Dawson,  Edward  H..  Jr.Farwell,  Warren  B. 
D3am.  Norman  A.  Felter,  John  P. 

Dean.  Herbert  J.  Ferguaon,  David  B. 

Dearcot.  Michael  B.       Ferraaaano,  Fred  J. 
DrBoer.  Jack  "G"  Ferrer,  Kenneth  A. 

DcFeo,  Modestlno  R.      Fiedler,  Peter  B.  Jr. 
DeBart.  WUllam  Fields.  WUUam  B. 
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Pollnl,  Eugene  T..  Jr. 
PoUack,  Harold  I. 
PoUard.  Charles  E..  Jt. 
Polsln,  Robert  W. 


Rourke,  Ch«lM  K. 
Rowland.  CHarlee  IL, 
Jr. 

Ruggles,  Kenneth  W. 
Bumelhart.  Max  B. 
Rupp,  Jlmn4e  L. 
Russell.  Kentieth  B. 
Rutherford.  jCharles 

P..  Jr.         I 
Rutzler,  JosJph  A. 
Ryan,  Thomaa  J> 
Sabol,  Emesij.,  Jr. 
Salva,  Pedor  R.,  Jr. 
Sanders,  Witty  M. 
Sandoval,  Sllvano  P. 
Santuae,  "niAodore  A. 
Sapp,  Chart*  8. 
Sassl,  Normat)  M. 
Sawyer.  Kenneth  R. 
Schaadt,  Dof  glas  D. 
Schafer,    BdWard   D.. 
-     Jr.  ' 

Sehibel,  Robert  L. 
Schlenzig.  Rftbert  B. 
Schmidt,  Doii  D. 
Schmidt.  Gilbert  E. 
Schnatterly.tLewis  W. 
Schnetzler,  lEiUU    B.. 

Jr.  I 

Schoeckert.  Robert  D. 
Schoeffel.  Pefter  V. 
Schoonover,  Charles  D. 
Schroats.  Richard  P. 
Schultz,  Eugene  D. 
Schimian,  ijartLn  S. 
Schweitzer,  ttobert  J. 
Scott,  Lawr^ce  A. 
Scott.  Rofoeift  W. 
Seabloom.  J&mes  A. 
Seacord.  Jolin  M. 
Sedlak.  Ricl|ard  K. 
Selfert.  Jam^  R. 
Self  ert,  Robert  J. 
Sslgenthalei.  Thomas 

U.  1 

Selby,  Paul  f. 
Sellers,  Joh^  W. 
Sereno,  Au^ist  J. 
Sesler,  Ralp|i  M. 
SeweU.  Robert  L. 
Shanaghan,iJohn  1. 
Shannon,  Edward  B. 
Shaw,  Waitor  B..  Jr. 
Shearer,  Oliver  V.,  Jr. 
Shearer,  Thomas  D. 


Richardson,  Phillip  D.  Sheehan,  Robert  K. 
Richardson,  WUllam    Sheets,  Jean  P. 

C.  Sherrouse,  James  B. 

Rlchter,  Ronald  P.  Sheri^cood,  William  P. 

Rlchter,  William  J.,  Jr.Showchuk,  William  M. 
Riendeau,  Arthur  O,  Shields,  Rollert  G. 


Jr. 

Riester,  John  E. 
Riley.  Kenneth  J. 
Ritchie.  John  K. 
Roberts,  John  W. 
Roberts,  L]rtle  C,  m 
Robertson,  Robert  R., 

Jr. 
Robey,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Robey.  Robert  V. 
Robinson.  William  N. 
Rockefeller.  Harry  C. 

Jr. 
Roderick,  Daniel  W. 
Rodgers,  Henry  C. 
Rodriguez.  William  P. 
Roe.  Charles  W. 
Roff,  Ray,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Robert  B. 
Rogers,  Thomas  D. 
Rogers.  Warren  P. 
Roland,  Gerald  K. 
Bomalne,  Howard  G. 
Rork.  John  K. 
Rose,  Charles  B. 
Roee.  Charles  C.  Jlr. 
Rose.  James  8. 
Roee,  Rufus  B..  Jr. 
Rose.  William  A. 
Roes.  JoMftti  X. 


Smith.  Chestar  B. 
Smith.  David  O. 
Smith.  Donald  B. 
Smith,  Bdward  B. 
Smith,  Irvm  I^ 
Smith.  Lelghton  D. 
Smith.  Stewart  C. 
Smythe.  Etobert  B 
Snider,  Lloyd  H. 
Snow,  George  M. 
Snyder.  Edward  C,  Jr. 


Shlmek.  Patil,  Jr. 
Shinholser,  Charles  E. 
Shirley,  Mil|ord  E. 
Shockey,  George  W. 
Shorey.  Claik  W. 
Shrader,  Kb4rt  P. 
Sliropshire.lXdwin  D., 

Jr.  I 

Shuey,  Rob«rt  L. 
Shughrou.  ,  John     J.. 

Jr.        ; 

Shumaker.  i  Lawrence 

A.  J 

Shxmian.  Eiwln  A.,  m 
Simmons,  Ifeglnald  C. 
Simon,  Douglas  M. 
Sin  well,  Ra  inond  J. 
Slsson.  The  nas  IT..  Jr. 
Slverly.  Pai]  1 L. 
Skarlatos.  Paiil 
Skelton,  Stvart  A. 
Sklllen.  Rolkrt  U 
Skolnlck,  Alfred 
Slattery,  Prancis  A. 
Slawson,  p4uI  S. 
Slyfleld.  Prtderick  J. 
Smidt,  Robert  L. 
Smiley.  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Alb^  L. 
Smith,  Bell  a  W. 


January  IS 

Terry.  BdgKB. 
Teuschir*  John  J. 
Thalmali.  Robert  H. 
Thole,  dbarles  P. 
Thoma^  George  B. 
Thomp4>n.  Blehard  L. 
ThornUfti,  Bay  O. 
Thudium,  Wayne  B. 
Thunman.  Nils  R. 
Thweati  Preddle  J. 
Tibbett^.  Herbert  B. 


Snyder.  Herman  L..  Jr.  Tlmm,  Alvin  R. 
Soczek .  William  Tlnkler«  David  B. 

Soderholm,  Richard  C.  Tlpa.  D«vld  S. 
Soldwedel.  Eugene  L.     Tisdale.<Albin  A. 


Soltys.  Mitchel  S. 
Sonnikaen.  Ronald  O. 
Sorenson.  Curtis  A. 
South  wick,  Charles  E. 
Southworth,  John  V., 

Jr. 
Spargo.  Richard  A. 
Spauldlng.  Ralph  L. 
Speelman.  Thomas  W. 
Speirer.  Paul  B.  Jr. 
Spencer,  Russell  B 
Splegler,  Felix  R. 
Spohnholtz.  James  B. 
Sprague.  ilaurioe.  Jr. 


Tlse.DokuOdO. 
Tolg,  Robert  G..  Jr. 
Tom.  Joseph 
Tomen^ndal.  Boberi 

J. 
TomlinfoB.  Alva  C. 
Tondora.  Joseph  B 
Tracy.  Oeorge  W..  II 
Treagy.Paul  B..  Jr. 
Treat.  Richard  A. 
Ttenham.  Herbert  D. 
Trevorsi  George  A. 
Trone.  ttennla  B. 
TuckerjBlL..  Jr. 


Sprlngston.  WUllam  A.  TuckerjThomas  A. 


Spurrier.  William  W. 
Stall  worth.    Lewis   A. 

in 

Stamm,  Ernest  A. 
Starcher,  Charles  W.. 

Jr. 
Staton,  John  C. 
Steams,  Ruseell  E. 
Steel,  Charles  E. 
Steele,  Francis  X. 
Steele,  James  C. 
Steele,  Ted  C,  Jr. 
Stelter,  Frederick  O.. 

Ill 
Stephens.  Wayne  L. 


Turner  J  Ralph  A..  Jr. 
Tuttle.  George  8. 
Uelmaq.  William  O. 
Ulmer,  t>ohiad  M. 
Ulrich,  Charles  H. 
VanAnirwcrp,  Richard 

VanDyl^e,  Willard  H.. 

Jr.     i 

Varbed^n.  Alexander 

A.,Jrt 
Vatldlsl   Christopher 

Vaugbai.  Bran  J..  Jr. 
Vaughap.  John  L..  Jr. 


Stephenson.  MorrU  H«  Veach,  Everett  K.,  Jr. 


Jr 
sterling.  Kenneth  L. 
Stevens,  Duncan  P. 
Stevens.   Bdward   G., 

Jr. 
Stevens,  Harold  P. 
Stevenson,  Lee  Boy  J. 
Stevenson.  Donald  W. 
Stewart.  George  R. 
Stich.  John  D. 
Stickling.  William  R. 
StUwell,   Charles   H.. 

Jr. 
Stoffel,  Michael  J. 
Stoner,  Thomas  M. 
Storck,  Bernard  P. 
Storms.  James  O..  m 
Stovall.  John  C. 
Strachan.  John 
Strong,  Benjamin  R. 
Stroop,  Paul  D.,  Jr. 
Stmrn,  Gerald  M.,  Jr. 
Sullivan.  Russell,  J. 
Sutherland.  Terence 

B. 
Sutherland.   William 

P. 
Sweeney.  John  H..  IZZ 
Sweet.  Harry  J. 
Swltzer,  Anton  R. 
Swor.  Jerry  G. 
Szpara,  Thaddeus  J. 
Tabler,  Benjamin  B. 
Taipale.  Richard  G. 
TaU,  Charles  H..  in 
Tanner,  Charles  N. 
Tanner,  John  P. 
Tate.  John  P. 
Tate.  Charles  B 
Taylor,  Arthur  0. 
Taylor,  Charles  O. 
Taylor,  Don  W. 
Taylor,  Timothy  O. 
Templeman. 


Vellom^  Lee  8. 
Verlch.jDemetrlo  A. 
Vogelb^rger.  Peter  J.. 

Jr. 
Vobdeij,  Raymond  A. 
Walkerl  CharlfM 
Walker!  Jack  O. 
Walker^  WUUam  R. 
WaU,BtciiardH. 
Wallace.  Dallas  L. 
Wallac*.  James  D..  Jlr. 
Wallac*.  Richard  M. 
Walsh,  pon 
Walsh.  Barvey  T..  Jr. 
Walsh,  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Walters.  Ployd  K. 
Ward.  Bugh  W..  Jr. 
Watklik  David  P. 
Watkliis,    Howard    B.. 

Watsoi^  Boberi  IC 
WatsoQ.  Tliomas  C,  Jt. 
Watson.  Thomas  P. 
Webb,  Baven  B. 
WeitB.  Paul  J..  Jr. 
Welboito.  Wmiam  P. 
Welcome,  Allan  T. 
Wells,  John  B 
Wells,  ^eter  M. 
Wells.  lUehard  W. 
Welsch,  John  W. 
Welsh,  Vlneent  F. 
Wensntan.  Linus  B. 
Werners.  Ifaurtce  B. 
Wessel^  James  B 
West,  Denton  W. 
West.  William  B 
Westoit,  Gustav  B. 
Wetrich,  Charlss  B. 
WetB^  WesUe  W. 
Whaley.  DanM  B.  JK 
Wheat!  BUlyV. 
Wheeler.  Oharlee  O. 
WUUam  Whltaksr.  Jaaass  B. 
WhlitJChMtkmM. 


1958 

White.  Donald  J. 
White,  William  A. 
Whittler.  James  F. 
wight,  Roy  B. 
WUdman,  John  B. 
WUey.  James  P. 
Wllf  ert,  Eugene  K. 
Wllford,  Donald  M. 
Williams,  Bobby  J. 
Williams,  Edward  O. 
Williams,  Ronel  J.  D. 
WlllU,  Arthvtf  A.,  Jr. 
Willis,  James  S..  Jr. 
Willmeroth,  Barl  B. 
Wilson,  David  G. 
Wilson,  James  A..  Jr. 
WUtse,  Irving  M. 
Wlnkowskl,  John  B. 
Wirt,  Robert  O. 
Wisdom,  Robert  W. 
Wise,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Wlsniewskl, 
8 
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Wood,  Leon  G.,  J^. 
Wood,  Noel  T. 
Wood,  Ralph  D. 
Woodcock.    Henry    P., 

Jr. 
Wooden,  Bruce  J. 
Woodward,  John  L^ 
Woollard.  Edwin  P. 
Wright.  James  R. 
Wyckoff,  Peter  B. 
Targer,  Luther  D. 
Tarwood,  John  O. 
Tenowlne.  George  H. 
Young,  Harold  L. 
Toung.  Paul  P. 
Toungblood.     Newton 

C. 
Zable,  Joeeph  J. 
Zelones,  Vincent  L. 
Zettle,  Harold 
Zlck.  Richard  A. 
ByivesterZidbeck,  WilUam  B 
Zinn,  Jack  W. 


Logttcr.  BobertI*. 
Beplogle,  Thomas  H. 


Zook,  Richard  IC 
7\ink"t*^.  "^^*H  B. 


WttkowsU.  Charles  O. 
Wood,  Fred  L. 
Wood.  Hal  D. 

Tht  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Havy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
o<  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps  in- 
dieated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Bonds,  May  K. 
Kitchen.  EtU  B. 


Sanders.  Viola  B. 
Twining,  Oeraldine  F. 


BvrppLT  ooara 

Ashton,  Isabelle  G. 
Hagoplan,  Bessie 

aoDiCAL  cavics  ooan 

Cranmore,  Dc»1s 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
Of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bosler.  Ruth  M.  Lewis,  Muriel  J. 

*Jackson,  Helen  O.        ThCMnpeon.  Eleanor  A. 

nie  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Blessing.  Marabelle        Hllyard,  Bffie  J. 
Burchard.  Joanne  C.      Horgan.  Janet  B. 


Clarke,  Marjorie  N. 
Collins.  Mary  A. 
Comer.  Patricia  A. 
Cowling.  Marvel  L 
Daniel.  Clara  L. 
Denton,  Nancy  L. 
Eubanks.  Martha  A. 
Porsey.  Prances  P. 
Oer  hart.  Mary  A. 
OUbert.  Marguerite  J 
Bartington.  Pauline 

M. 
Heame.  Nancy  L. 


Kearney,  Carolyn  B 
Lambert,  Mary  A. 
Mackie,  Joan  G. 
McSweeney,  Joan  B 
Milf  ord,  Dolores  A. 
Mogge,  Marjorie  H. 
Nash.  Phyllis  A. 
Quigley,  Robin  L.  O. 
Smith.  CecUy  J. 
Vradenburg,  Joanne  P. 
Wilson,  Lois  J. 
Wood,  Joan  M. 


•Maher,  Robert  W. 


Bodda,  John  D. 
Swain.  Roland  H.,  JT. 


The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy  m  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant: 

*  Edwards,  Howard  B..  Jr. 
*Norris.  Lowry  W. 

'Arthur  J.  Carpenter,  United  States  Navy, 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Sup- 
ply Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Jimior  grade)  and  the  tempo- 
rary grade  of  lieutenant. 

•Matthew  J.  Ott.  United  States  Navy,  for 
transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign. 

*David  M.  Connor,  Jr..  Supply  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  i^polntment 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy  in  the  pennanent 
grade  of  ensign. 

Ik  ths  MaaiNi  Com 

Ttta  following-named  officers  of  the 
Martne  Oorjis  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

(*)  Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment 
Issued. 


Toung.  Sue  B. 

The  following-named   line   officer   of   the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
•Gardner,  Pat  M. 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  conmiander  in  the  staff  corps  in- 
dicated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


*Magulre,  Connell  J. 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Adams.  George  J..  Jr.    Dawlcy.  John  W. 
Amhelter,  BCareus  A.    Oomnelly,  Robert  B. 
Clare.JamsB8.  Klng.B?«rsttIX 


*Beeman,  Theodore  P. 
•Meyerhoff,  WUbur  P. 
'Gallagher,  Prank  B. 

Jr. 
•Smart.  Henry  J. 
•  Wlsmer,  Ralph  M. 
•Dooley,  Oeorge  B 
•Mickey.  Boss  8. 
•Owens.  Robert  G.,  Jr. 
•Ahem.  Thomas  J. 
•Marshall,  David  B 
•Gilliam.  WUllam  M. 
•White.  John  A. 
•Larsen,  Carl  V. 
•Waters,  George  P..  Jr. 
•Moss,  Richard  I. 
•Thompson.  Eugene 

N. 

•Stevens,  John  W.,  n 
•Oelrlch,  Martin  B  W. 
•Gray,  Joseph  A. 
•Rooney.  John  T. 
•King.  LouiB  N. 
•putt.  Jonas  M. 
*  Appleyard.  James  O. 
•Holomon.  Walter 
•Drake,  Clifford  B. 
•Baker.  Charles  R. 
•Armstrong.  Robert  B. 
•Robinson.  Wallace 

H..  Jr. 
•Lawton.  Crawford  B. 
•Hooper,  Marshall  J. 
•Riche.  Hulon  H. 
•Bell.  Jamee  O. 
•Johnston.  Paxil  T. 
•Bergren.  Orville  V. 
•Oomnell.  Walter  P. 

The     foUowlng-named 


•Vaughan,  WUUam  P. 
•Stewart,  Clyde  B. 
•Haslett.  Wesley  W. 
•Green.  WUey  A. 
•Nollet,  Antitony  B. 
•Dalby.  Marion  C. 
•Cosgrlff.  John  E. 
•Homer,  Theodore  J. 
•Ervin,  Robert  M. 
•Nicholson,  Deimls  D.. 


•Wilson.  ELUott 
•Kelly.  Bernard  T. 
•Kolb.  Karl  W. 
•Cortelyovu  Stoddard 

G. 
•Souder.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
•Gomec.  Andre  D. 
•Kantner.  George  B. 
•Smoak.  TOlson  A. 
•PregnaU.  Daniel  8. 
•Oddy.  Robert  J. 
•Banning.  VirgU  W. 
•Wycsawskl,  Richard 

W. 
•Nihart.  Franklin  B. 
•Tork,  Howard  A. 
•Finn.  Kdward  V. 
•Crockett.  Winsor  V.. 

Jr. 
•Crolaat.  Vtctw  J. 
•Fusan.  Ernest  C. 
•Warren.  Charles  B 
•Batterton,  Roy  J..  Jr. 
•Anderson.  Barl  B. 
•Taplett.  Robert  D. 
•Htunptueys,  Wilson 

F. 
•Harwlck.  Victor  J. 
•HiU.  Wade  H. 
•Houser.  Robert  H. 
•Peters.  TiUman  N. 
•Bamum,  Allen  T. 
•Merchant,  Robwt  A., 

Jr. 
Bens3n,  Alexander  R. 
Jones,  John  H. 
Martin,  Marlin  C,  Jr. 

officers     of     the 


•TtammeU,  Paul  O. 
•Card.  Edson  W. 
•Horton,  Stephen,  JT. 
•Kiehle.  Fred  B,  Jr. 
•Garraty,  Raymond  P., 

Jr. 
•Gross,  Lso  V.  B. 
•Porter,  William  D. 
•Ryder,  Bertram  8. 
•Anderson.  Oeorge 
•MoClean.  Robert  B 


•Goes.  Gerald  E. 
•Wood,  Thomas  B. 
•Hogan.  Francis  C 
•Klrby-Smith. 

Ephralm 
•Harte,  Franklin  J. 
•Brenneman.  Richard 

A. 
•Bradley.  GUbert  D. 
•Krlppner.  Robert  M. 
•White.  WUUam  K. 


Bonner,  Josl  B,  Jr. 
Nuess,  Robert  H. 
PhlUips.  WUUam  T. 
Barker,  Edward  L. 
SnUth.  Nathan  R. 
Breen.  Richard  R. 
Olson.  VlrgU  D. 
Reed.  Godfrey  H. 
Knapp,  Raymond  E., 
Jr. 


Marine   Corps  for  permanent  appomtment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject 
to  qtialification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Sheppard,  Prank  C.     "Gagner,  Harvey  W. 
•Luckel,  Raymond  L.    •Beatty,  Leonard  I. 

The  f  oUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpe   for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quaU- 
ficatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Roebuck.  Albert  M.     •McCarthy.  Bdward  B. 


Jr. 

•Aufmann,  Richard  N, 

•Westmoreland,    WU- 
Uam T.,  Jr. 

•Mulroney,  Peter  J. 

•Walker,  Charles  B. 

•Greene,  Thomas  N. 

•Jones,  Jack  R. 

•Earl.  Quentln  V, 

•Rudenauer, 
X. 

•Willis,  Lloyd  L. 

•Ing.  Herbert  K.,  Jr. 

•Heier,  William  D. 

•DeLong,  PhllUp  C. 

•Harper,  Edwin  A. 

•Reber,  John  J. 

•MacLean.  William  G. 
Jr. 

•Lewis,  Ralph  H. 

•Hughes,  Frederick  B 

•Coffey,  Jolin  F. 

•Fry,  WUllam  P. 

•Mesko,  John 

Castagna,  Anthony  J. 

•Elnxmi,  James  R. 

•AverUl.  Gerald  P. 

•Souplos,  Alfred  V. 

•McCreery,  RusseU  B. 

•Sherbondy,  Arthur  L. 


Mitchell.  Rotiert  H. 
Hurst.  Thomas  C. 
Parran,  Thomas,  Jr. 
Lengel.  Dwain  L. 
Salvaggio,  Marshall 
HilUard.  Bobwt  C. 
Johnston.  Oecar  B. 
Noel.  Pa\U  A.,  Jr. 
Rlckabaugh,  David  D. 
Francis  Home,  Thomas  M. 
Maeger.  Henry  G. 
McCliure,  Grover  C,  JT. 
Bowers,  Marion  B. 
Schnettler,  Edward  L. 
Himter,  Ovls  D. 
Skorich.  John 
Merrick.  Herbert  B., 

Jr. 
Wortman,  Harry  D. 
Hedahl.  Everet  A. 
Staufler.  Jamee  B. 
Cole.  Glenn  O. 
MacNeU.  John  A. 
Fisher.  Don  H. 
Brewster.  David  A.,  Sr. 
HlU.  Harold  8. 
Penn.  Lloyd  S. 
Matheaon.  Bmoe  J. 
McCaleb.  Bdwln  H.. 

m 


WaUey.  James  M. 
Scherer,  John  H. 
Han  thorn.  Jack  B 
Cervell,  Joeeph  G. 
James,  Albert  B 
Fuss,  Paul 
Shute,  James  J. 
Padallno.  Mauro  J. 


•Faser,  KarlE. 
•Bennett.  Ernest  C. 
•Haffey.  Eugene  H. 
•Keagy.  Lowell  T. 
Sedgwick,  Robert  R. 
Shapiro,  Vernon  W. 
McMuUen.  Francis  A. 
SheUy,  Kermlt  H. 
Oehrl.  Donald  J. 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appomtment  to 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel,  subject  to 
qualificatl(ni  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Knox.  Dorothy  M. 

The  foUowing-named  oflkoars  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanmt  appomtment  to  the 
grade  of  major,  subject  to  quail Acatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Sasser.  Ruthledge  8. 
DameU.  James  B. 
Montrlef .  Alfred  B 
Assad,  Albert  J. 
McGuire,  James  L. 
Knack,  Frederick  J. 
'Ford,  Thomas  P. 
RatcUffe,  Bstee  N. 
Blue,  Daniel  M.,  Jr. 
'Shuman.  William  H. 
McKatn.  George  B 


Laubach.  Richard  C. 
'King,  Homer 
Lisl.  Prank 
AuKW,  Raymond  L. 
Mathis.  George  M. 
McCcnnas,  Glenn  B 


•Folsom.  Allison  O..  Jr. 
•ProtB.  Albert  L. 
•Caminltl.LoulsJ. 
•Valentour,  James  V. 
•Wahrer.  Maurice  8. 
•Howard,  rtmnk  Lb 
•Rubin.  Norman 
•Howard.  William  H. 
•Stampe.  Clyde  H. 
•Zlamal,  Albert  J. 
•Stallknecht,  Edward 

S. 
Keenan,  Lawroioe  W. 
•  Andoson,  Bverett  L. 
•TeaierBki.  Peter  P. 
Plander,  WllUam  A. 
Henderson.  Richard  F. 
Leach.  Robert  D. 


Glass,  Hollis  W. 

'Murphy,  Louis  A..  Jr. 

•nie  foUowing-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpe   for    temporary   appointment    to   the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    quallfloation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Zorack.  John  L.  •Carper,  Bsten  O.,  JT. 

•Lenffer,  Guenther  W.  •Uffelman.  Paul  B. 
•Dumlng,  Robert  H.     •Vosmlk.  Joseph  M. 
•Cohoon.  Jack  A.  •Chliq>pettl.  Donald 

•Rice.  Kenneth  B  A. 

•HIU.  Robert  B  'Brady,  Byron  F. 

•Brlxey,  Perry  T.  •Marooaek.  X«i 

•Davis,  Bnest  B: 
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•AUan.  Robert  Z^ 
*  Jackoon.  Jdbsx  IC 
•Moonej,  Artliiir  B. 
•CaiidaklB.  a«orge 
'Sykyn,  Richard  O. 
•Marlowe.  WUUam  H. 
•Gardner.  Marvin  D. 
•CununlngB,  Brian  J. 
'Stiles,  Cbarles  R. 
•Cowling,  David  R. 
'Carter.  Ray  N. 


ruilamS. 
Harrdl.  James  X. 
KaTakldi.  Nicholas 
Rudzls,  Edwin  M. 
Stemple,  James  W. 
Snelllng,  Edward  W. 
Moore.  Ben  A..  Jr. 
Mulr.  Joseph  B. 
Sugglero.  Alexander 

S. 
Schryrer,  Hugh  C.  Jr. 


*Purdum,  Frederick  K-Oastrock.  Joseph  K,, 


*Masterpool.  William 

J. 
'Coyne.  Richard  J. 
'Blank.  Howard  O. 
•Thomson,  Robert  P. 
'Erickson,  Loren  T. 
Shlnka.  Michael  J. 
'Yoting.  James  B. 
'Post.  Robert  J. 
•Smith,  Robert  N. 
Hess,  John  J. 
'Worster.  Lyle  H. 
•DuCharm.  Roy  M. 
•Bush.  Clayton  O. 
Marks,  Billy  C. 
Damm,  Raymond  C. 
Cashlon.  Dana  B. 
Howtand.  Willis  T. 
Arkadls,  Nicholas  D. 
VanCleve.  Boy  R. 
Clifton.  William  R. 
Murphy.  Edward  S. 
Roeder.  Raymond  E^ 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Richard  M. 
Hopkins.  Frederick  W. 
Slvert.  Patrick  Q. 

Hittlnger.  Francis  R.. 
Jr. 

Smith.  Edward  E. 

Oarm,  Philip  J. 

TrapneU.  Nicholas  M.. 
Jr. 

Deptula.  Edwin  A. 

Thompson.  Carl  B..  Jr. 

Swords,  John  J. 

Roosen.  Paul  J.  G. 

McCloskey,  Donald  V. 

Sullivan,  Ralph  B. 

Wells,  Richard  P. 

Paradis,  Eugene  J. 

Newson,  RoUle  D. 

Hudson,  Floyd  Q. 

Counselman,  John  D. 

Chrlstolos.  John  N. 

CKeef  e.  Keith 

Robbins.  Jack  W. 


m 

Crocker.  William  Q. 
Hanlon,  Edmund  W. 
Stewart,  Gerald  H. 
Morrow,  Richard  C. 
McAlee.  George  B. 
Kleess.  George  J. 
Fields,  Paul  R. 
Covert.  Bert  R..  Jr. 
O'Connell.  James  P. 
Sigmon,  Smmett  B., 

Jr. 
Brimmer.  Donald  R. 
Marchette.  Donald  E. 
Sharon.  Donald  W. 
Jones,  Donald  R. 
Stuart,  Vaughn  R. 
Cahill.  John  J.  H. 
Oallman,  James  R..  Jr. 
Phelps,  Laurence  M.. 

Jr. 
Alderman.  Harry  L. 
Werner,  Robert  F. 
Fly,  Jerry  D. 
Wlrth.  Leroy  K. 
Dickey.  Robert  R..  in 
Collins.  Edward  E. 
Brown.  Travis  D. 
Kenyon,  Jorls  F. 
Nolan,  Jack  L. 
Carey,  Richard  E. 
Hall.  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Sisson.  Donald  D. 
Coffman.  Harold  L. 
Utter.  Leon  N. 
McPoland,  Edmund  G. 
King,  Ethwer  W. 
Altken,  Hugh  S. 
Adams,  Nate  L..  n 
Soott,  Kenneth  M. 
Doezema.  Richard  M. 
Reames,  John  A. 
Pollock,  Edwin  A.,  Jr. 
Risinger.  Robert  O. 
Duncan,  Edward  P. 
Starek,  Robert  H. 
Morris,  Edward  C. 


The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major,  subject  to  qualiUcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
'Carvllle,  Elaine  T. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualiiication 
therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

•Blake,  Leonard  F. 
•Seal.  CecU  O. 


•Marshall,  Henry  B., 

m 
*Scott,  Joseph  W.,  Jr. 
'Draper.  William  W. 
•Sobol.  Harold 
•Minor.  Lewis  D. 
•Catallo.  Merlco  L. 


■ckenf  els.  Gerald  T.     ^cClellan.  wmiam  <K 
•Block.  Robert  B.  Jr.  I 

•Arnold.  John  U.  'Nielsen,  William  J. 

•Harrington.  James  A.  *Meek.  Earl  C. 


'Ames,  Carl  S. 
•Corbet.  Jimmy  A. 
•Elder,  WUbur  M. 
•Delaney,  James  J. 
•Dutton.  Frank  W. 
Floyd.  Joseph  C. 
'Olsen,  Robert  A. 
•Keagle.  Byron  W. 
•Frlsble.  Clark  W. 
•Wescott.  WilUam  J 
•Sims.  Tony  L. 
•Metas.  John  G. 
•Ashley.  William  O. 
•Sommerville. 

C. 
•Diller.  Jack  K. 
•Bratt.  Eugene  J. 
•Kennedy,  Raymond 

G. 
LovuUo,  Joseph  A. 
•Hudson.  Russell  1. 
•White,  Jean  P. 
Capinas,  Donald  J. 
•Jones,  Jack  D. 
•McMillan,  William 

W.,  Jr. 
•Hawkins.  Harold  E. 
•Jacobsen.  Hans  W., 

Jr. 
•Sexton.  William  O. 
•Ison.  Leo  F. 
•Varlan.  Homer  A..  Jr. 
•Naze,  Allen  P. 
•Morgan,  William  H. 
•Turner.  Charles  F. 
•Rappe,  J.  C. 
Keene,  Gerald  A. 
•Lutes,  George  W.,  Jr. 
•Doudna,  Thornton  B. 
•Miller.  Robert  H. 
Backiis,  Edward  E. 
McDonough,  John  F. 
•Mayers.  John  P. 
•Hamby,  Ronald  L. 
•Eggleston,  Joseph  N. 
•Blerhaalder,  Dirk  C. 
•Nelson,  Dslbert  L. 


•DeFasdo,  Ernest  L. 

•Dugan,  John  W. 

Stone,  James  B. 

•Clgnottl,  Louis  J. 

•Stark.  CUirordM. 

Hardee.  Lee  H. 

•Hardin,  Harley  S. 

•Matthews,  Jeter  B.. 
Jr. 

•Reddlck.  Dorrla  A.,  Jr.  'Sawyer.  Harold  L. 
•Hedln.  John  A.  *Hemdon.  Gerald  O. 

Sandy,  Allen  D.  Weatherspoon,  James 

'Douglass.  William  E.       A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  vrarinfi 
Corp*  for   temporary   appointment  to  th« 
grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qTialiflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Bamett.  Gordon  P.      'Spiers,  F<wner  F. 
ElUott.  John  M.  'Wells.  Gleim  T. 

'Manchester,  Leslie  D.  'Nilsen,  Donald  A. 
Waahlngton.  Harold  M.*Ma80ii,  Floyd  S^  Jr. 


•Hennessy. 
•Adams. 
•Doub.  Jay 
Barron,    Thi 

Jr. 
CMunbrel.  Ja|ae«  B. 
•Duncan,  Billy  R. 
Walker.  AUe^  B. 
•Malone,  Golxlon  ■. 
•Cronk.  Bolifert  A. 
•McConnell^     Warren 

M.  I 

Thompson,  Oerald  K. 
Herbert  'Simmons.  Jack  A. 
•Louder.  Jo^ph  J. 
•Fisher.  Ronald  F. 
•Lyles.  Jamat  H. 
•Stargel.  Lonls  B. 
•Hook.  Rob^t  A. 
•Young.  Noiftnan  L. 
•Jeffreys.  Gilbert  V. 
•Bond,  Royde  L. 
•Arquiette.  ^ohn  B. 
•Cope,  JohniF. 
•CadweU,  Robert  A. 
•Hastings,  I%iul  F. 
•Kuhn.  Har<)ld  F. 
•Subowsty,  t:dward  B. 
•Gajevskl,  francls  J. 
•Kiraly,  George,  Jr. 
•Zuck,  Wall^  S. 
•Black,  Janss  O. 
•Light.  William  H..  Jr. 
•Bryant.  Ttacmas  M. 
•Cht^man,  Edward  J. 
•Moeller,  A] 
•Irons.  MU1 
•Hout.  Bol 
Wager.  Chi 
•Higginbotl 

Charles  VI. 
•Marqiies.  Prestln  P.. 

Jr.  J 

•Evans,  Doqald  C. 
•Brooks,  Stephen  J. 
•PurcUly.    Joseph    C, 


Jr. 


•Saucier.  Frederick  W.  'Weiland.  Qerald  A. 
Ledbetter.  Archibald    'Radabaug^.^ar^d  V. 


•Hardacker.  Nelson  S.. 

Jr. 
•Fauver.  Ronald  B. 
•Walton,  Theodore  C. 
•Cook,  Marc\M  H. 
•SottUe,  Louis  T. 
Coffin,  Charles  T. 
•Cordiel,  James  B. 
•Shovar,  John  P. 
•Snodgrass.  Clyde  R. 
•Kneale,  Charles  R. 
Joyce.  Danna 
•Comsh.  Chester  Zj^ 
•Campbell.  William  S. 
•Doublet,  Alvin  J. 


•Koppenhaier. 

ard  M.       J 
•Klein.  Robfert  D. 
•Thurber.  WUllam  U. 
Marren,  Maftin  J.,  Jr. 
•Breslauer,  Charles  K. 
Brewer,  Clyde  W.,  Jr. 
•Turley,  Gerald  H. 
•Fatherree,  Bobby  D. 
•Gerdlng.  Qdward  B. 
•Verdon,  Ddnald  J. 
•  Jarnot,  Fijelas  W. 
•Strickland.  George  B. 
•Perkins,  John  T..  Jr. 
•Koleber,  Leroy  E. 
•Evans,  Richard  L. 


•Johnson.  Her«:helL.,:g«^;,^^^ 


Jr. 
•Walters.  Raymond  D 
•Hlmmer,  Donald  R. 
•Bradberry,  Joe  E. 
•Reenik.  Edward  D. 
•Fancher.  Clifton  G. 
•WUey.  Teddy  R. 
•Welch,  Homer  L. 
•Clark.  James  B. 
•Black,  John  O. 
•Rlshel.  Austin  C. 
'Clark.  Bobby  E. 
'Jordan.  Thomas  X. 
'Reilly.  Joseph  H. 
'Wahlstrom. 

H. 
'Eppley,  Arthur 
•Dolan.  Russell  E. 
•B<»d.  David  T. 
Ritter.  Otto  W. 
Baldwin.  Hairy  J.,  Jjr. 


•Reagan.  Kenneth  H. 
•Hunter,  B«bby  O. 
•Cantleny,  John  B. 
Cox.  Donald  L.,  Jr. 
•Thomas.  Donald  N. 
•Hoxle.  RoQert  F. 
•Julian.  Martin  D. 
•Holzinger.lBemard  K. 
•Finney.  Rdbert  E. 
•Ryhanych«  George  W. 
•Warholak,.  Michael  E.. 

Jr.  i 

•Du  Pont.  James  A. 

Donald  T^'"^*lni:.* 
"~"*  Johnson,  KobCTt  A. 

•Baker.  Gerald  F. 

•BrindeU.  ^harles  R. 

•Harman.  Oonnie  N. 

•Palmer.  Charles  B. 

•Ranch,  K^l  A. 

'Eriduon,  ^Idon  U 


•Palle. 

•Ryan.  Jamee.  Jt. 

•Powers,  WUllam  T. 

•Auatln.  Harold  M..  Jr 

•ChrlstUeb.  Beryl  T. 

•CroU.  Robert  M. 
Justice.  Harold  X. 

•Swenson,  Louis  8. 

•Paige,  Fred  B.,  Jr. 

•Etnyre,  William  B. 

•Cook,  Edward  C. 

•Smith,  Clarence  It. 

•Scott.  Robert  P. 
Dunn.  Walter  F. 

•Frlberg,  James  W. 

•Bomgardner, 
George  L 

Cowper,  Thomas  J. 

•  JerabA.  Milton  H. 

•Carter,  Denton 

•Parand,  Carl  A. 

•Rahlll,  James  W. 

•Dixon,  John  C. 

•St.  CUlr,  Fred  W. 

•Tbompaon,  David  F. 

•Bray,  Richard  P. 

Des  Jardinea,  Law« 
rence  J. 

•Pullin.  Millard  X. 

•Hlnes.  Jack  D. 

•Cronk,  Robert  R. 

•Glmple.  Walter  L. 

•Schroeder,  John  W. 

•Geyer,  George  W.,  Jr. 

•Bent,  Russell  F. 

•Buckle,  Richard  A. 

•Bottorff,  Harry  J. 

•Monfort.  Robert  A. 

•Lugger,  Marvin  H. 

•Carru  there,  Robert  E. 

•Harp,  James  J. 

•Glasgow.  Harold  O. 

•Daake.  Duane  L. 

•Cawthon,  Walter  C. 
Jr. 

•Fltes.  Malcolm  V. 

•Plshock.  Stephen  J. 

•Studt,  John  C. 

•Hatch.  Richard  L. 

•VanSant,  Frederick  N 

•Garrett,  Donald  J. 

•Duck,  John  E. 

Helsher,  Paul  M. 

•Maxwell,  Hurdle  L. 

•Tlghe,  Paul  J. 

•Kehoe,  James  P. 

•Eckert,  John  P.,  Jr. 

•Shuttleworth. 
James  B. 

•Wonhof ,  Alan  B. 

•Warren,  Frank  R. 

•Montague,  James  H. 

•Seller.  David  F. 

•Fritschl,  George  W. 

•Smith,  Bernard  B..  Jr. 

•Owen.  Billy  M. 

•Planiondon.  Rob- 
ert A. 

'Henry,  Clark  O. 

•Young.  Dale  E. 

•Daly,  Daniel  C. 

•Hauck,  Walter  R. 

•Tayntor,  Charles  E. 

•Oradl,  Herbert  M. 

•MlllOT.  John  H. 

•Realsen.  Arvid  W. 

Coffin.  James  H. 

•Mann.  Bennie  H..  Jr. 

O'Brien,  Charles  H. 

Harvey,  Donald  L. 

•Dunbaugh,  Charles  R. 

•Statzer,  MerUn  ▼. 

•Krause,  Albert  C. 

•Hutchinson.  Rob- 
ert H. 

•Walker,  Joe  O.,  Jr. 

*Smilanich,  William  E. 
Jr. 

•Rhine.  Weaiey  X. 

•Murphy,  Donald  L. 

•Weytarli^tk  Walter  I. 


T-.jrj 

Smltti.  4CaauMtta  X.. 

Oraga^,  David  X. 

Dick«)L  David  K. 

Thompeon.  Bot>- 

ertB.: 

Sails.  (^arroU  B. 
Homej  Ivan  F. 
Pottevftnt,  Waltw  O. 
Beeem  in.  Clifford  J. 
Jones,  Robert  D. 
Frldell .  Jbhn  R. 
Kaelpt  r.  Donald  X. 
Guay.  Robert  P. 
PW^r^  Farris  C. 
CaldMt  Jame*  D. 
Conrafo.  Jamea  8., 
Jr 

Solliday.  Robert  K. 
Needham.  Mlebaai  J. 
Retlly,  DooaM  J. 
Court]  key.  Richard  G. 
Fcddc,|<3Mster  A. 
PaulV. 
n.  DoaaMO. 
TlKaaasB. 
Chaster  A, 


Ccmnore.  WUUam  U. 

Parish.  LoweU  W, 

Kelly,  John  F.  J. 

Slack,  Gerald  J. 

Manm  John  W. 

Ralnbolt.  Richard  K,^ 

Beal,  tton  D. 

Clark4FradX..». 

RatcUlV.  Percy  D. 

Dutton,  Thomas  A. 

Barton.  WilUs  W.^r. 

Holt,  llalph  P. 

id,  Herman 
A... 
•Wahl^d.  Howard  W. 
•Dock^tadar.  Blehard 

BeU.  OeorgeN. 

Sanf  oM.  Herbert  C. 
Medis.  ^ames  W. 
'Frlsble,  H.  Reed,  Jr. 

McElheny.  Ralph  A. 

Smigay.  Daniel  B. 

Stltt.  Pharles  L. 
'  Peres  j  Richard 
Rapp.  John  M. 

Cook«.  Richard  M. 

Fenn«U.  Patrick  J.. 
Jr.  1 

Wagner,  David  H. 

Daleyl  John  J..  Jr. 

Hanuftel.  Charles  P. 

Hiebef.  George  A. 

Jacobk,  Memn  U. 

St.  Ardour.  Paul  A.  A. 

Duff.  John  O. 

Hendticks,  Robert  O., 

Ftitsikn,  Jamee  W. 

Pagano.  Vincent  B 

Morria.  Loyd  B.,  Jr. 
GaUaglier.  John  H. 

Nelson.  Robert  C. 

Murray,  Francis  R. 
Page,  JIames  D. 

McGalhan,  James  F. 

'Forret,  Wilmer  H. 

'Porter,  George  A. 
Char  lee 
Donald  C. 

Frederick  A* 
y,  John 
.Robert  P. 
Louts  J. 
.  Stephen  W. 
1,  Donald  J. 
Pltchford.  Charles  F. 
Davltison.  DarreU  U. 
Sayoej,  Donald  H. 
Twin^.  David  8. 
Graig^  WincbeU  M..  it 
BowUnda,  GOedwyn  P. 


•Ray.  BUly  W. 
•CampbeU,  John  W. 
•Christy,  Robert  A. 
•Eagan,  Arthur  J. 


•Blair.  Rtdiard  B. 

•Bloom,  AUan  H. 

•Johnson.  Mannoa  A., 
Jr. 
•Lander*.  Jamee  H..  JT.  •Thompeon.  Robert  H. 
•CaudUl.  Curtis  X.  •Boyd.  DanM  S. 


•Percy.  Stephen 
Leyne.  Donald  Q. 
•WelU.  mile  C. 
•Jones.  Robert  W.  G. 
•Smith.  Joseph  N. 
•Blair,  John  H. 
•Ballus.DavMH. 
•Conlln.  John  O. 
•Burke.  Bdward  J. 
•Simpson,  Thomas  H. 
•Lef  twlch,  William  O, 

Jr. 
•Johnson,  Clifford  H. 
•Truesdale.  Bruce  A. 
•FerrlngtOB.  George  B. 

Jr. 
•Comfort.  Clayton  L. 
Watson.  Leroy  E. 
•Heam.  Thomas  M. 
WUUie.  RuseeU  X. 
•Stephens.  Ray  A. 
•Hoch.  Louis  A..  Jr. 
•Smith,  Kenneth  X. 
•WlUlams.  Robert  O. 
•Pollard.  Ja<^  G. 
•Delcuse.  Godfrey  8. 
Baker,  Clarence  M. 
•Bradley.  William  C. 
•Heertng.  David  P. 
Coyle,  Thomas  J. 
•Lee,  Richard  J..  JT. 
•Clark.  Bernard  B. 
•Sinclair,  John  B. 
•Green,  Gordon  G..  Jr. 
•Boyd.  Prank  M. 
•Cain,  Thomas  L. 
Branson.  WlUlara  B. 
•Rovegno.  Donald  C. 
•Sulik.  Richard  A. 
•Sullivan,  WiUlam  M. 
•Hutchlns.  Walter  P. 
•Madden,  Byron  X. 
•Greer,  Roger  W. 
•Bowen,  James  T. 
•Darron.  Robert  B. 
•McKenney.  Tom  C. 
•Kennedy.  Thomas  L. 
•Adams.  John  M..  Jr. 
Spurlock.  DavM  A. 
Savoy,  Xmest  B. 


•Pf  etfle,  Rlefaard  C. 
Smith,  John  H. 
•Oook.  Walter  T. 
•HavUand.  Harold  D. 
•Tykslnski.  William  A. 
•Eaton,  carl  O. 
•Maaa.  Bertram  A. 
•Tlede,  Herbert  R. 
•Bujan.  Charles  D. 
•Selby.  Donald  P. 
•Poindexter,  John  B. 
•VlbberU.  John  L. 
•Martin.  Robert  W..  Jr. 
•Swtaney,  James  T. 
•Marts.  Austin  M. 
Lawrence,  Rodney  O. 
•HlUyard.  Gordon  L. 
•Dreaely.  John  W. 
•Rlvard,  Ronald  L 
•BCacDonald,  Rctiert  X 
•  Jakiina.  Stanley  C. 
Lockard.  Bdwln  W. 
•White.  Robert  D. 
Sullivan,  William  J. 
Jacobson.  Douglas  T. 
•Dlnlngcr.  Charles  F.. 

Jr. 
•Hansen.  Gunnar  O. 
•Deem,  Richard  G. 
•Andersen.  Andrew  K.. 

Jr. 
Roe.  John  M..  Jr. 
Simpson.  William  A. 
Allen.  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
•Andersen.  Ernest  J. 
Bany.  John  B..  Jr. 
•Mxirphy.  LeoP. 
McDonald.  Daniel  V. 
Teague.  Charles  E. 
McCreight.  Jack  D. 
Stults.    Raymond    D., 

Jr. 
Dorfleld.  Chariea  B. 
Eitel.  Robert  J. 
Eleazer.  William  B. 
Stanton.  Thomas  P. 
Hyatt.  John  K..  Jr. 
Andersen.  Eugene  W. 
Ryan.  PhiUp  J. 


»c  ,  -._^_._wOo*'«T.  WUllam  F. 

•salzman.     Frederick  waning,  Robert  P. 

« J*":i«        -    . ..  o  B^»*'  Thomas  K..  Jr. 

•Ketmllng.  Herbert  B..3ijjjpBo„  Dtmald  B. 


Jr. 

•Broderlck.  Blehard  8. 
•Nelson.  Ronald  S. 
Smith,  Craig  8. 
•Hita,  Donald  W. 


ZUmolzak.  Frank 
Peterson.  Bob  K. 
Diirham.  John  A..  Jr. 
Strain.  Donald  H. 
Kilmer.  Erich  V.  N. 


•Nugent.  Thomas  F.  E.  naiovi^di.  Arthur  D. 


•Steck.LotilsJ. 
Cockey.  John  M. 
•Greene.  Jotin  W. 
•Houston.  Stanley  8. 
•Smith.  Haywood  B. 
•Raskins.  FrancU  W. 
•  Ayers.  Thomas  J. 
•PrebUialo.  Robert  O. 
•Foster.  Richard  M. 
•Pitcher.  Bert  B.,  Jr. 
•MUler.  WUllam  8h  Jt. 
•Stamea.    CiUlen    O 

Jr. 
'  Jenka.  Harry  E..  II 
•Christensen,  Don  B. 
Starr.  Donald  L 
•Rlngler.  Jack  K. 
•Brown.  Guy  L. 
•Muhllg.  John  B..  JT. 
•Platea,    Anthony   P 

Jr. 
•Pate.  Gerald  8. 
•Ganey.  Thomas  P. 
•OTtxile.JalmL. 
•Slack.  Thomas  W. 
•Burgess.  Horace  W. 

CIV — as 


Ooodla.  Jamee  O. 
Stoffelen.  Pctex  I<. 
Turner.  Robert  C 
Paco.  Xofene  X.^  jr. 
Yelek.  Don  L. 
OVelU.  John  X. 
SUAer.  Charles  R. 


Shaver.  Walter  H..  Jr. 

Rogers.  Lane 
Cbaney.  Ear!  D..  Jr. 
Zimmerman.     Eugene 

H. 
Ratteraoa.  Richard  E. 
MerrlU.  WiU  A. 


Breckcnrldge.  Floyd  S.,  Flanagan.  John  H. 


Jr. 
Leisy,  Robert  EL 
Martin.  Richard  L. 
Orr.  Arnold  J. 
Sears.  Walter  B..  JT. 
GoodaU.  Bobe^  L. 
Eversole.  Carl  J. 
Lxmsford.  WUllam  T. 
Palmer.  Richard  L. 
Nyland.  WlUlam  T. 
Palmer.  Bobert  P. 


Newman.  Bnel  B.,  Jr. 
BlntNealeB. 
HtDermatt.  Arthur  T. 
WolooU.  Frank  B..  lU 
Rojo,  Manuel.  Jr. 
Morrla.  Clark  & 
Blnney.  Douglas  C 
Duphtney.  Randall  W. 
Aim.  Blehard  A. 
Bmmona,  Charlae  D. 
Wood.  Charlea  D. 
•Chaoe.  Frank  C  Jr. 

Lippoid.  omua  v..  jr. 
a 

T. 

Hsmllton.  John  A. 
Manhard,  Albert  H,  Jr. 
Kraynak.  John  P. 
CahlU.  John  J. 

Alvw.  Mwmrd  B.,  Jr. 
Dumont.  TlKifBas  J. 
Walker.  Jamee  H. 
SulUvan.  Thomas  !•> 
Brandon.  fTands  X. 


House.  WUUam  K..  JT. 
Somers.  AUen  H. 
Palmer.  Kenneth  P. 
Wyatt.  WUlazd  J. 
Snead,  Douglas  L. 
Bladergroen.     Charles 

H. 
Jones,  Robert  T. 
Alber,  John  W. 
McMonagle,  James  J. 
Carpenter,  Donald  EL 
Klttler,  Simon  J. 


Eddy.  James  B. 
Williams,  Frank  P..  JT.Lono,  Luther  A. 
D'Arco,  Anthony  J.       Ogden.  Bruce  P. 
MItr.hell.  FTank  H..  jr.  Donovan.  Orval  X. 
Beaucbamp,  Glen  T.      Vanderslula.  Jaa  P. 


Llmbach.  Walter 
Weet.  Frank  K..  Jr. 
O'ConneU.  Patrick  J. 
Egger.  Charles  B.  F. 
Vtatano.  Albert  J. 
Crews,  Duane  D..  Jr. 
Brooks,  Thomas  D. 


Bttncr.  Daniel  8. 
Fowler,  WUllam  H..  Jr. 
Walker.  John  B..  Jr. 
Bright.  Bay  X.  JT. 
Skipper,  Kenneth  J. 
Thatcher,  John  L. 
CoateUo.  Thomas  L. 


Knensd.  James  K..  Jr.GaUa^er.  Edward  W. 


Mayer,  Donald  P. 
Parsons.  Francis  M. 
Franklin.  Quentln  I. 
Sheahan.  Robert  B. 
Vlers.  WlUard  O.,  Jr. 
SherHx*,  John,  Jr. 
Jarman.  Lewis  W. 
Darby.  Donald  W. 
Connolly,  James  J, 
Dunn,  HoUis  T. 
Leavltt.  Edward  J, 


Brower,  Joaeph  P. 
Pickett.  Rex  L. 
Standlsh.  Cameron 
Hunter,  Earl  R. 
Herron,  David  O. 
Foster.  David  L. 
Chester,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Jr.  Salter,  Martin  X.,  Jr. 
Waters.  George  J. 
Elam.  David  L. 
Wood,  Donald  B. 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain,  subject  to  qualification 
by  law: 

Bane,  Mary  X. 
Brewer,  Margaret  A. 
O  HoUeran.  Ruth  J. 

T%e  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to 
qualification  therefw  as  provided  by  law: 


therefor  as  provided 

Relnhols.  Ruth  F. 
Ritter.  Anna  8. 
Calbonn.  Ooosle  B. 


Abel.  Gerald  G. 
Acey.  John  B. 
Adams,  DonaM  B. 
Adams.  John  A. 
Adklns,  Jamee  M. 
Adklns.  Mars  M. 
Albert.  Karl  V. 
AlUck.  PhUlp  L. 
Ambroae.  Harry  T. 
Anderson.  James  E. 
Anderson,  James  D. 
Arman.  Phillip  T. 
Armstrong.  Joaeph  E. 
Amey.  Harold  E,  Jr. 
Arnold.  WUllam  P. 
Aiisttn.  Henry  B..  JT. 
Avera.  B.  Lewis.  Jr. 
Bahler.  Ri^iard  C 
BaUey,  George  N.,  Jr. 
BaUey.  Richard  A. 
Balr.  Barry  H. 
Baker.  Baymond  C. 

Jr. 
Ball,  Herbert  S. 
Ball.  Winiam  B. 
Bamhie.  Eugene  A. 
Barfleld.  Dooglaa  B. 
Barra,  Alfred  P. 
Bairy,  John  A. 
Bateeon.  Levi  O. 
BattagtXa.  David  L. 
BauhUta.  Kenneth  K. 
Baughman,  Bobert  O. 
Beatty.  Jbhn  T. 


Becker,  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Beenum.  Charles  A. 
Peeis.  Thcanas  O. 
Berry.  Richard  L. 
Bennett,  David  B. 
Banning,  Robert  M. 
Benson,  James  H. 
Becgey,  Hugh  W. 
Bergman.  Arthur  A. 
Berwald.  Herbert  T.. 

Jr. 
Bieger.  Donald  C. 
Blnkley,  Peter  D. 
BJorke,  John  W. 
Black,  Carl  B.  B. 
Blalo^.  Ira.  Jr. 
Blanciiard.  Ronald  X. 
Bloomer.  WUllam  A. 
Boddy,  Howard  B. 
Boemerman.  George 

F. 
Boone,  WlUlam 
Bowers.  Donald  Y. 
Boyd.  Robert  M..  Jr. 
Bradley.  Robert  L. 
Brent.  Joaeidi  K..  JT. 
Brlnsgar,  VTank  X. 
Brown.  AUen  W.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Boyd  B. 
Brown.  Donald  P. 
Brown.  Earl  X. 
Brown.  Leonard  K. 
Browne.  Desmond  F. 
BmbakBr,  Baiph  B. 


Bruce,  nraak  H..  JT. 
Bustamante.  Miguel 

E..  Jr. 
Buxtcm.  John  8.  W. 
Byrne,  WUllam  P. 
Cady,  Miaiart  P. 
Caldas.  Joiua  J..  Jr. 
Caldwell,  Robert  O. 
Cameron,  Gordon  B. 
Cameron.  Robert  8., 

Jr. 
Camper.  Richard  M. 
Capka.  Joseph  R. 
Capwell.  George  L..  Jr. 
Cardwell.  Ronald  E. 
Carll.  Randall  C. 
Carr,  Arthur  B..  Jr. 
Carr.  Donald  S. 
Carr,  Richard  W. 
Cassidy.  Gerald  W. 
CelU.  John  G. 
Chmellk.  Jamea  J. 
Christy,  Howard  A. 
Clsewski.  Richard  J. 
Clark,  Don  C. 
Clark.  Edward  A. 
Clarkson.  Edward  J. 
Claiuvtle.  David  M. 
Clemente.  Philip  E. 
Cleveland.  Robot  B. 
Clifford.  Watson  8. 
Clute,  Morrel  O. 
Coffey,  Kenneth  J. 
Coffin.  John  C. 
Colasnrd.  Barry  8. 
Cole,  Jack  L. 
Coleman.  George  F. 
Collins.  Josiah  W. 
Collins,  Garrett  L. 
Condrey,  Richard  M. 
Cooper,  Jajnes  L. 
Cornthwaite,  Arthur 

B..Jr. 
Courson,  Eugene  S. 
Cowart,  James  G..  Jr. 
Cox,  James  M. 
Crampton,  &Tin  J. 
Cranf  ord.  James  O. 
Crawford.  John  D. 
Crevier.  Robert  X. 
Crittenden.  Jerry  J.  S. 
Cununings.  Robert  C. 
Curnutt,  John  R. 
Curry.  Kenneth  D..  Jr. 
Cutbbert.  Bdward  W. 
Cwayna,  Mlcliael  B. 
Day,  Lawrence  X. 
Daye,  Bur  ley  A. 
DeWltt.  John  W. 
DoU.  Winiam  O. 

Doran.  Bdwln  J. 

Doyle.  Edward  P..  Jr. 

DrisooU.  Rudolph  W. 

Ducoff,  Donald 

Dunevant.  Rupert  W. 

Dunn.  David  J. 

Durrett.  JmeU  P. 

Dye.  llKimas  W. 

Edaon.  Herbvt  B. 

Edwards.  Myrddyn  B. 

Edwarda.  OecU  A..  Jr. 

Xgerteon.  Randall  X. 

Ellerts,  Bernard  T. 

KUer .  Franklin  P..  JT. 

Elvlg.  John  P. 

Emberton.  Brace  W. 

Xmery.  Gordon  P. 

Bngle.  Cbarles  K. 

Esterline,  Charles  8. 

Evans.  WUllam  T. 

Bwbank.  Donald  D. 

Fahle,  JohnJ. 

Ferguson.  Edgar  B. 

Flcere,  WUllam  Q,  JT. 

Fischer.  Bobert  L. 

Fisher,  Albert  T. 

Fisher.  Wilfred  a. 

Piske.  Terry  B. 

FohLAIanJ. 

Foley.  WUllam  IC. 

Poote,WiniaaaLk 


Forehand.  Lorraine  !•., 

Jr. 
Foreman.  ClareaoeD. 
Foster.  Barry  V. 
Fox,  Kenneth  P..  Jr. 
Frandaen,  Jerakl  L. 
FrankUn,  Donald  H. 
l^'SXiler.  dtartes  H..  Jr. 
Freeman.  Bobby  H. 
Freeman.  Rotiert  A. 
French.  RnsseU  W. 
Prengel.  William  V. 
Frlederlch,  Bogene  R. 
.  Gal>o\n7.  Laurence  R. 
Gaffney.  Jack  A. 
Gahagan,  James  S. 
GaUiart,  Robert  A. 
Gamble,  Grigsby  V.~ 
Gannon,  Domlnldc  B. 
Garrett.  William  R. 
Gary.  John  H..  in 
Gash.  WlUlam  J. 
Geraghty,  Gerald  W.. 

Jr. 
GUes,  RusseU  H. 
Gleichauf .  John  CL 
Oolns,  Bobby  P. 
Golden.  Patrldc  F. 
Gonaales.  John  C. 
Oraeff,  Bdward  W. 
Grant.  Robert  D. 
Gray,  John  T. 
Green.  James  R. 
Greene,  Wallace  M..  HI 

Gregorcyk,  Joe  L. 

OrllBn.  James  T. 

Grimes,  BUly  M. 

Grisaom.  Esta  D. 

Groppe.  Arthur  K. 

Guttormson.  DaroM  X* 

Hadfleld.  Mictiael  J. 

Hall.  Donald  A. 

Hallden.  Riehjurd  OL 

Hansen,  Billy  M. 

Hanson,  Carl  A. 

Harding,  James  H.,  Jr. 

HarreU,  James  T..  in 

Hatch,  Donald  J. 

Hawkins,  Joseph  T. 

Hawthorne,  BidtmtA 
W. 

Hayes,  f%arles  R. 

Haeen,  Joseph  1^. 

Heam,  James  D. 

Helster,  Theodore  A. 

Helms,  Samu^  H. 

Henzldi,  Robert  B. 

Henry,  Charlea  A. 

Henecm.  Bdwln  B.,  A. 

Herron,  James  M. 

HiU,  Donald  P. 

HUl.  Robert  B. 

Hoag,  John  A. 

Hnhman,  Rioliard  "B, 

HoMrldge,  George  I*. 

Honae.  Jaton  H.,  m 

Hom.DenlaB. 

Hots.  George  X. 

Houder,  Chazias  H..  JT. 

Howard.  TlMmaa  M. 

HUsB.  Marvin  A.,  Jr. 

Hutchinson.  Franklin 
G.,  Jr. 

Hyatt,  Rkdiard  OL 

IJams,  KarlF. 

Ivy,  Henry  C,  tr. 

Jacks.  Glenn  O. 

Jackson.  Arthur  IC. 

Jacobs,  Frank  O. 

JazUs.  Robert  ▼. 

Jtawtaiifel.  Vlnoent  T. 

Jeter,  David  L. 

Jcdmston.  Oarl  B. 

Jonee,  Oeorte  B 

Joigeneop.  Ja^  D. 

Kahler.  BlUy  J. 

Kandra.  iflchart  D. 

Kaiqt.  Jack  ▼. 

Keith.  Wimam  F. 
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Kelly.  John  Z. 
Kerlln.  WUllam  T. 
Kerr.  Hugh  T. 
Kettering.  Alvah  J. 
King.  Robert  D. 
Klrby,  Patrick  O. 
Klrkboff,  Charles  J. 


Novak,  Alan  B. 
Nulty.  William  H. 
Nussel.  Arthur  H. 
Oaks,  Charles  W. 
Odom.  David  L. 
Ohly.  Robert  O. 
Oldham,  John  S. 


Kllnglesmlth.    Ronald  Olln.  Enos  S. 

W.  Oliver,  John  P. 

Knuebel.  Kennetl)  P.    O'Neal.  Robert  P. 
Koehn,  John  E.  Onofrey,  Richard  E. 

Krazberger,  Billy  D.      Onslow.  Robert  C. 
Kronkoaky,  Preston  C.  Overcash,  Bobbie  O. 
Lafser.  Raymond  C.       Owlngs.  Oeorge  E. 
IiaMar  James  A.  Owlett.  Fred 

Lange,  Donald  J.  Paden.  John  W. 

Lapham,  Thomas  J.  Parker,  Charles  E. 
LaRosa.  Herbert  S.  Patton,  Hal  V..  Jr. 
Ijary.  Ralph  L..  Jr.  Patton.  Ray  V. 

Iieach.  Oeorge  H.  Pauley.  Donald  C. 

Leahy.  Albert  D..  Jr.      Perkins.  Donald  W. 
LeBrun,  Robert  A.        Perron,  Edward  R. 
Lewis.  Ernest  P..  Jr.      Perryman.   James   M.. 
Little,  Richard  O.  Jr. 

Lockle,  John  E.  Peterson,  George  E. 

Lowrey.  Bill  O.  Phlfer,  David  W. 

Ludlow,  James  L.  PhUlips.  John  M. 

Lynch.  Charles  J.,  m   Plfel,  Bruce  A. 
Lynch,  Robert  A.  Pike.  Prank  J.,  Jr. 

MacDonald.  James  E..  Pine,  Lloyd  A. 

m  Plttelko,  Harvey  P. 

Macha.  Benjamin  B.     Plant,  Robert 
Mack.  Jack  A.  Pokomy.  Robert  A. 

MacNulty,  William  K.,  Poland,  James  A. 
Jr.  Porter,  Russel  W. 

Madden,  Donald  P.        Prescott,  Sherwood  P., 
Maher,  Richard  L.  Jr. 

Maitland,  Peter  R.         Price,  Robert  O. 

Mallett,  James  J.  Raney,  Thomas  O. 

Manning,  Robert  W.,  Rapp,  John  T. 
Jr.  Rasmussen.  Niles 

Marlon,  John  E.  Read,  William  T. 

Markello,  Charles  A.      Reap,  Thomas  S. 

Marks,  Roy  M.  Reveal,  Stephen  L. 

Martin.  James  E.,  Jr.    Rice,  David 

Martin,  Ronald  C.         Ridgely,  Reginald  H.. 

Martino,  Prank  W.  HI 

Mason,  Donald  Q.  Rolierta,  John  W. 

Mason,  Robert  B.  Roberts,    Stanton    H.. 

Masters,  James  E.  Jr. 

Matuska,  Richard  J.     Robertson,  Richard  S. 

McAfee,  Carlos  K.         Roddey,  James  C. 

McCarty.  James  A.         Bodecker,  Robert  E. 

McClintock,  John  H.,  Rogers,  John  A.,  n 
Jr.  Rogers,  Marcus  B. 

Mccormick,  John  S.      Rollings.    Charles    D., 

McCormlck,  Jaren  K.       Jr- 

McCoy,  WUliam  O.        Roos,  John  P. 

McDonald,  Charles  J.,  Ross,  Richard  D. 

Jr.  Rountree,    Julian    H., 

McKlroy,  Howard  M.         Jr- 

McFarland,      Thomas  Royston,  Wade  H.,  3t. 
Q.,  Jr.  Ruda,  Rudolf  A. 

MeOarvey.  James  M.     Rxi»«eU,  Donald  J. 

Mclnroe,  Jimmy  B.       Russell,  Travis  M. 

Mc&Canaway,  James  L.  Rust,  Barry  P. 

McMurer,  Lawrence  V.  Samf ord,  Thomas  D. 

McNeils,  James  P.  Sanders,  Alber  L. 

Mickley,  Thomas  B.      Banders,  Richard  P. 

MiUer.  Donald  R.  Sappenfleld.  Dale  S. 

MUler,  Henry  G.,  Jr.      Sasko,  George  M.,  Jr. 

MUler,  Paul  W.  Scanlan,  Francis  V. 

MiUer,  Robert  C.  Scarborough.  Kenneth 

Mills,  Harry  L.  ^• 

Milone,  Donald  E.  Schafer,  John  B. 

Monahan,  John  P.  Schappa.  Joseph  F. 

Moore.  Ralph  E.  Schllhab,  Eugene  E. 

Moore.  Robert  H.  Schneider,      Lawrence 

Morra,  John  A.  «  ^    ..      ^ 

Morris,  John  B.  Schrader,  William  O. 

Morris.  McLendon  G.    Schulken,  James  E. 

Murch,  David  H.  Schuyler,  John  A. 

Murrah,  Alfred  P.,  Jr.    Bcolforo.  Leo  J.,  Jr. 

Murray.  John  D.  Scott,  Roger  P.,  Jr. 

Murty,  James  B.  Searles.  Paul  D. 

Muss,  Joshua  A.  Sebrlng,  John  A. 

Nelson,  Jack  P.  Seeley,  Devon  C. 

Newton,  HarU  W.  Sentous,  John  L. 

NichoU,  John  T.  81»ea.  William  S. 

NJos,  Raymond  A.  Sheehan,  James  F. 

Norred.  Caldwell  V..  mshelton.  Jerry  L. 


Shepherd.  Alvah  R.        Valentine,    Harry    C 
Sheridan,  John  J.  Jr.  i 

Shlldneck.  James  E.      VanB\iren.  Rildebert, 
Shockley,  Gordon  E.  IV  I 

Shoemaker,     Franklin  VanHemeri  Wlllem 

R.  Vanous,  Friflrlc  J. 

Shoemaker,  James  M.,VanSlckle,  Andrew  R. 

Jr.  VonHarten.  William  R. 


Byrnes,  Joseph  B.  Haverkamp,  Robert  E. 

Canova,  James  H,  Heldei^.  Charles  H. 

Carmack,  Joe  E.  Hicks,  iDonald  L. 

Carpenter,  Charles  L..  Hlnes,  jDavid  R. 


Shobfl,  Albert  K.,  Jr.      Vosmik, 
Shrlver,     George     M.,Vreeland. 

m 

Shubert,  James  D. 
Shunkey,   William 

Jr. 
Sllva,.Lionel  V. 
Sime,  Oolben  K.,  Jr. 
Slack,  Paul  D. 
Slattery,  William  P. 
Smlrlga.  Stephen  R. 
Solazzo.  Vlto  M. 
Solomon.  Robert  B. 
Sparks,  Donald  R. 
Staggs,  Roy  W. 
Stahler,  Richard  M. 
Steffey,  Richard  O. 
Stevenson,  Craig  H. 
Stewart,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Stewart,  James  T.  Jr. 
Stoy,  Charles  H. 
Strand.  Gordon  D. 
Stuckey.  Robert  D. 
Sudduth,  Donald  E. 
Siillivan,  Patrick  A. 
Sullivan,  Jimmy  S. 
Swift,  James  N. 
Symm,  Bemace  M. 
Bymonds,  WlUiston  B. 
Taylor.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Terhorst,  Bernard  R 
Thomas,    Oeorge 

Jr. 


rgeL. 
rman  H. 
h  v..  Jr. 


Walker,: 

Way,  John  1 
P.,  Weaver,  C« 

Webb.  Bruc 

Weir,  Robei 

Wenrlck,  RC)bert  C. 

WhaUey.  JdhnT. 

Wheeler,  T  lomas  M. 

White,  Frai  icls  V.,  Jr. 

White.  Rlcl  lard  C. 

Whitley.  Bi  lly  L. 

Whitman,   ted  T. 

Whlttemoi  i,    Idward 
P. 

Wldener.  l^illlam  W. 

Wledemanti.  Robert  J. 

Wleler,  Erl«  H. 

Williams,  dharles  P. 

WUliams,  Robert  H. 

Wilson.  D^yne  B.  T. 

Wilson,  Mllner  B.,  VSX 

WUson.  Pe^r  B. 

Wilson,  Thomas  B. 

Wlnberg,  James  M. 

Withian,  Lpuis  M. 

Wright,  Jaines  R. 

Yager.  MU«n  K. 

Yeckel.  Do|iald  O. 

York,  Rlcbfo-d  E. 
A.,  Yost,  Lawrfence  H. 

Young.  David  L. 


Thaeaaa,    William 

Jr. 
TDlleson,  Frederic  L. 
Toner,  John  G. 
Torbett,  John  E. 
Townsend.  David  C. 
Trimble,  Stephen  A. 
Trundle,  Donald  R. 
Tunget.  Everett  L. 
Tye,  Charles 
Tyler,  John  T. 
UUom,  Thomas  H. 
Ultsch.  Harold  B. 
UnderhiU,  Walter  S. 
Utter,  Robert  A. 
VaU,  Alfred  L. 
Valentini,  Mario  8. 


Karl  Am 


E.,  Zimmerman. 

"  1 

Zoubek,  H^nry  J..  Jr. 

Berry,  Fre4  H.,  Jr. 

Boemermaii.  George  P. 

Elliott,  Philip  L. 

Holmes,  L^ell  H. 

Jones,  Homer  P. 

Koch,  JohA  R. 

Lapinski,  Vaul  P. 

Nalle,  Thotnas  A..  Jr. 

Nelbach,  Arthur  A. 

Ondrako.  Stephen,  Jr. 

Paflord,  Bflly  E. 

Piper,  Wilmun 

Pratt,  George  B. 

Throgmorton, 

R. 


Jr. 
Cerasoli,  James  R. 
Chandler,  James  R.  P. 
Chelius,  Carl  R. 
Chenault,  Richard  F. 
Chess,  Richard  B.,  Jr. 
Chwatek,  Walter  T. 
Clsewski,  Fred  L. 
Clapp.  Wiley  M.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Oordon  N. 
Clark,  John  W. 
Ciark,  Richard  W. 
Coakley,  Paul  P. 
Cobb,  Jere  B. 
CockeU,  Robert  C. 
Conaty,  Donald  B. 
Cooper,  John  C.  Jr. 
Corr,  Edwin  G. 
Corr,  Ethelbert  L.,  Jr. 

Corrigan.  Francis  M. 
Craig,  Eric  W.  S. 
Crouch,  Logan  A. 
Cxirrey,  Stanley  R. 
Davis,  Robert  D. 
Davison,  Hollis  E. 
Dobrowolskl. 

D. 
Doman,  Tom  R. 
Doyle,  Cyril  W. 
'Drake,  James  R. 
Duggan,  Donovan  P. 
Dunn,  John  L. 
Duval,  Robert  O. 
Basley,  Jon  T. 
Eddlns,  James  C. 
Edwards,  Charles  8. 
•Elardo,  Frank  P.,  Jr. 
Ellison,  Oeorge  V. 
English.  John  P. 
Ernst,  Edward  H. 
Evans,  Emory  8. 
Farber,  James  F. 
Fassler,  Gerald  D. 
Faust.  Frank  B..  Jr. 
Flel,  Mervln  A. 
Plrnstahl.  Vernon  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Stanley  G. 
Flattery,  Paul  C. 
Flynn,  John  F. 
Ford,  Hadley  C,  JT. 
Fowler,  John  W. 
Frank,  Oeorge  R.,  3t. 
•Tnabt,  James  H 


The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  apppintment  to 
the  grade  of  first  liuetenant,  subkct  to  q\iali- 
flcation  therefor  as  provided  b]  law: 
Olds,  Dorothy  A.  Kuttel,  Lo  aiae  B. 

Colmer,  Patricia  A.        Pinney,  C]  lire  A. 
Oiflord,  Shirley  J.  TwUley,  P  itsy  A. 

The  following-named  officers  a  \  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  lafr; 


Allen,  Earl  R. 
Allworth,  Norman  D. 
Altman,  James  L. 
Amidon,  Alton  L. 
Angus,  Thomas  P. 
Arnold,  Roy  P. 
Augustine,  Charles  A. 
Babbin.  Robert  R. 
Baer,  John  H. 
Baker,  Owen  C. 
Bancroft,  Robert  E. 
Barney,  Kline  P.,  Jr. 
Barutio,  William  H. 
Bateman,  Kent  C. 
Bates,  William  S. 
Batson,  Herman  D. 
Baulch,  Ernest  P. 
Beans,  James  D. 
Beaty,  William  D. 


Bell,  Franf  is  W. 
Binns,  Etoiiald  R. 
Black,  Prsoik  R. 
Black,  Rot>ert  M. 
Blaul.  Daftiel  J. 
Bond,  William  H.,  Jr. 
Borland,  Joseph  P. 
Boulton,  Jerry  D. 
Brennan.  0«>ne  E. 
Brooks,  R()bert  P. 
Brown,  Ddnald  G. 
Brown,  Gvrdon  R. 
Browne,  Randolph  Id 
m       ] 

Brownleej  Gordon  D. 
Buckley,  Bdward  A. 
Bullard,  Donald  E. 
Burch,  Gfne  P. 
Bxurchard.  Jerome  C. 


*Beeunaa.  Lawrence  F.  Burnes,  Alan  J. 


Hoff,  I^bert  M. 
HofTmtn,  Marvin  B. 
HoUabAugh,  Jon  D. 
Hoope^,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Homback,  Bert  O. 
House,  David  W. 
Huff,  Bmmett  S..  Jr. 
Hunt,  P.lchard  V. 
Ingeis^  Larry  T. 
Inglls^.  Angelo  M. 
Jamas,  Robert  L. 
Jensei),  Robert  G. 
Jensea,  Redmond  B. 
Jecsup.  William  B. 
Johansen,  Peter  J. 
John8<>n,  Richard  B. 
Johnsfn.    Edward    T« 

Jr.  : 
Jones,!  Duncan  H. 

Jones,  Allan  E. 
Jones.  Richard  O. 
Joy,  Jim  R. 
Juager,  Frank 
Jurecka,  James  R. 
Kahn,  Paul  P. 
William  *Kateti,  Arthur  C. 

Kautrtian,  Francis  M. 
KeencQr,  Robert 
KelleU,  Morris  C. 
Kelly,. Michael  J, 
Kiene^  Christian  F. 
Klndi^,  Jerry  L. 
KlrchDer.  John  A. 
Kline  ^  Franklin  J. 
Kozls^hek,  Donald  A. 
Kreppeln,  Donald  U. 
Krlstoff.  BasU  L. 
Kruthers,  James  M. 
Lawrence.  Robert  L. 
Law8c|n,  Charles  8. 
Layer,  Robert  W. 
Lecky.  Timothy  B. 
Leigh  ton,  David  J. 
LesMtkl,  Paul  F. 
Lilla,  Uohn  M. 
UnfoTd,  Claude  M. 
Linnonann.  John  A. 
Upper.  A.  Michael 
Lloyd,  Charles  P. 
Long,  Howard  L. 
Long.  Basil  M. 
Lovejoy.  Hxigh  M. 
Lowe,  Thomas  F. 


James     predrtcksen,  Ronald  A.  Luca«,  Robert  G. 


Fuller,  Irving  L..  Jr. 
Futrell,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Gale,  George  A. 
Garcia,  Robert  B. 
Gardner,  Oeorge  L. 
Oatliff,  James  I. 
Gerber,  Frederic  H. 


WUliam  B. 
David  R. 
Bnberg.  Donald  B. 
le.  Carter  O. 
Magt^ire,  James  P..  Jr. 
Manqo,  Joseph  V. 
MaraAa.  Joaeph  P. 


•Oermaglan.  Barker  P.  Mardlck,  Max  L. 
Oerman,  Richard  T.      Marsh,  John  O. 


Oetchell,  James  A. 
Gillette,  Robert  W. 
Goddard,  Charles  D. 
OoUetz.  Victor  H. 
Goodwin,  William  L. 
Ck>re,  Orrin  R. 
Gore,  Gordon  D. 
Gorham,  Bradford 
Gould,  Walter  D. 
Graham,  Otis  L..  Jr. 
Graves.  Dean  W. 
Groech,  Glenn  R. 
Oullett,  Charles  H. 
Oustafson,  Richard  A.Me: 
Hahn,  Paul  A. 
Haldl,  Donald  A. 
Hall,  Donald  D. 
Hamel,  WiUUm  8. 
Hammond,  George  L. 


Martin,  Donald  D. 
Masop,  Benjamin  J. 
May,  Jacob  T. 
McGinn,  James  A. 
Mcll^enny.  John  B. 
Mclniyre.  David  8. 
McLekman,  Charles  O. 
McMahon,  Bernard 
McManus,  John  P. 
McMillan,  Colin  R. 


McSt^eeney,  Harold  B. 
McTtt^he,  Michael  J. 
Meacjor,  James  G. 

,  Richard  O. 
Miki4ecky.  Donald  0. 
MlUe^.  John  G. 
liizson.  Joseph  O. 
Monlieith,  Joseph  W, 


Jr.' 
Harrison.  Kenneth  P.   Moore,  Wilbur  N..  Jr. 
Hart,  Richard  T.  Morgsin.  Louis  L. 

Hatcher.    William    J..Mullilly.  Daniel  S.,  Jlr. 

Jr.  Mun  ly,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 

Haven,  Thomas  W.       Mun  ftj,  Ronald  L. 
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Mntrar,  Wiinam  R. 
Napheys,  Benjaaala 

F.  m 
Nelson.  Harold  M. 
Neumann,  Peter  F. 
Newton,  John  8. 
Norton.  JameaC. 
Oates,  RIehard  H. 
O'Brien.  Paul  M..  Jr. 
OlXmnell.  Joiin  W. 
Olf ,  Nelson  M. 
Olln.  Charles  H. 
Orr.  James  W. 
Orth.  Allan  J. 
Osterman,  Joseph  V., 

Jr. 
Pairish.  Lionel  J. 
Patterson.  Roy  A..  Jt. 
Peavcy.  John  T. 
Peterson.  Jerry  D. 
Peterson,  William  P. 
Plkel.JolmJ..Jr. 
Piper,  Earl  8.,  Jr. 
Pollock.  John  C. 
Price.  Allen  L,  Jr. 
Putnam.  Samuel  G 
Pyne.  Richard  8. 
Ramzel.  David  B 


Btreltmaa.  Henry  W.. 

HI 
Strincer.  Antbanf  B. 
Stubln.  Charles  S. 
Sunivan,  John  C. 
BuUlvmn.  William  It. 
Swartwood.  Robert  K, 

Jr. 
Swift.  Richard  F. 
Tebbe,  Carlo.. Jlr. 
Tbelen.  John  P. 
Thomas.  Carl  R. 
Tlrschfleld.  WUUam  J. 
Tivnan,  John  M. 
Townsend.  Bruoa  B. 
Tosle.  Piiul  O. 
*Trapp,  Bart  O. 
TrettdweU.  RuaaeU  P. 
Tirlcoa.  Chaster  J. 
Ittppe.  Samuel  M. 
Trowcr,  William  P. 
▼asques,  Pedro  B. 
Voet.Jobn& 
Von  Carp,  Hermann 
Jr.     E.  F..  Jr. 

Waggener,  Bonal4  W. 
•Walte.  Haines  D. 


Reams,  Radford  M..  in  Warren.  Oearge  F. 


Reddmg.  WUliam  P.. 

Jr. 
ReveU,  Joaeph  B. 
Ridge,  Paul  B. 
Ritchie.  Robert  D. 
Robertson,  Jnmee  T. 
RobiUard.  Oeorta  N.. 

Jr. 
Rodenbaeh,  William  J. 
Rogers.  Jack  J. 
Rogers,  Robert  P. 
Roush.  Paul  B. 
Royer,  Jamsa  K,  Jr. 
Ruck.  Thomas  L. 
Rushin,  Robert  K. 
Rutlierford.  Robert  B. 
Samsonoff ,  Ivan  K.  T. 
Samuelsen,  Conrad  J. 
Sanderford,  James  H. 
Sargent,  Richard  B. 
Sattolo,  Arthur  J. 
Bchuppe.  Bobort  H. 
Searby,  Frederick  W. 
Senik,  JohnP. 
Shepard.  Robert  B..  Jt 
Sheppnrd.  Thomas  F. 
Bilhanek,  David  K. 
Simmons,  Roger  B. 
Sindclar.  Robert  L, 
Slstrunk.  Franda 
Smalley,  David  P. 
Smart.  Robert  H. 
Smeltccr,  Gareth  W. 
Smiley,  Jamas  B. 
Smith,  Stanley  U 
Snyder,  Brock  R. 
Sorenson.  D  wight  T. 
Bplvey,  Lloyd  G.,  Jr. 
Bquillaee,  Oftano  F. 
Stephens,  Carl  M. 
Stevens,  Robert  O. 
Stowe.  Bdward  L. 


Waterbnry.  Mark  ■.. 
Ill 

Webb,  Bichard  J. 

Wella.  Bemufil  F..  Jr. 

Wells.  Harry  B. 

Wells,  Richard  C. 

WestmorclaxMl.  James 
H. 

White,  Bdward  A. 

WUUaras,  Lvry  B. 

WUltamson,  Charles 
P. 

WilUams.  Benjamin 
D.,in 

Williams.  Morris  M. 

Wilson.  Douglas  N. 

Windham.  Aden  D. 

Wlttmann,  PhlMp  A., 
Jr. 

Woodbrldge,  Benja- 
min H..  Jr. 

Wright.  David  H. 

Wuerch.  George  P. 

Wulff.  Fred  A.,  in 

Oastte,  Bay  F. 

date,  Bradley . 

Johaston.  Oordoo  B. 

Martin.  David  B. 

Phllon.  Robert  H. 

Sehroeder,  CUBord 

Sheridan.  Michael  K. 

Drake.  Clancy  O. 

Bruce,  Robert  C 

Balsella.  Donald  R. 

Irwin,  WUliam  B. 

FalrtMBks.  Bdward  J. 

Bam.  OorneUua  H. 

Sellers.  Wiley  J. 

Hankln,  Bonald  M. 

Shearer,  William  L. 

Alrol*.  John  B. 

Dahlqulat,  Martin  J. 

Ohman,  Jamea  H. 


William  C.  Kepple  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  ofBosr. 
W-4.  in  the  Marine  Ocrpe.  subject  to  quallll- 
caUon  thorefor  as  provided  by  law. 


The  followingHtuuned  oflBeere  of  the  Marine 
Oorpe  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer.  W-S,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

'Harrington,  Howard  Mitchell,  Thomas  B. 

W.  Leath.  Jamea  G. 

*Sweet.  Granville  O.  McCormlck.  Charles 
Dodds.  WUllam  H.  A.,  Jr. 

West.  WUbur  E.  McDanlel,  John  H. 

Tate,  Albert  L.  Holllday,  John  H. 

Hansen.  Sigmund  P..  Addla.  William  J. 

Jr.  -Carcelli.  Thomas 

Jorgensen,  Eric  L  Nix.  Orover  H..  Jr. 

Sullivan.  Vincent  C.  Bngemann.  Ralph  A. 

Smith.  Calhom  X«van.  Blehard  W. 


Jr. 


O. 
C. 

^rrtlnand  J., 


LeRoy.H< 


Wilkinson.  Deronda 

A. 
Ritchie.  Oeorge  W. 
Saucier.  WUlhun  A. 
Jones.  Henchti  Bl 
Llsicky.  Joseph  P. 
Chambers.  Alton  B. 
Oravea.  Frank  B. 
Day.  Francis  L. 
McKcmly,  Norman  B. 
Dero,  Joeeph  C. 
Bhoads.BsrlF. 
%>encflr,  Justin  A. 
Kerr,  John.  Jr. 
Tcatar.  Otto  L. 
Marquette,  Jacob  H. 
Orr,  James  H. 
Whitney.  Robot  L. 
TanUew,  WHlard  J. 
Smith.  Hugh  L. 
Shea.  Paul  BL 
Baton,  ByrcMi  A. 
Wester,  Wlllard  K. 


Blakalee.  Robert  B. 
KUduft.  Carroll  B. 
Craig.  Clarence  C. 
Schwinn.  David  K. 
Jordan,  Howard  V. 
HaU,  Lowen  M. 
Moaagle.  Bdward  J. 
Rudd,  Howard  A. 
Post.  Raymond  A. 
Tate.  James  D. 
Spears,  Hugh  S. 
Link,  John  P. 
Grattan.  Bdward  ▼. 
Hendricks.  Leo.  n 
Warner  caiarleeN. 
Wall.  Warren  O. 
Fellowa.  Lawrenoe  B. 
ReviUe,  John  T. 
Butler,  Arthur  S. 
Spencer,  Oeorge  D. 
Roblnette.  Jaines  A. 
Dement,  Loomls  L. 
Oregory.  VtrgU  C. 
Calms,  Melbum  W. 
Marohn,  Howard  B.  K. 


Tike  toUowing-named  offieers  cf  the  Marine 
Oatpm  for  permanent  ai^wlntment  to  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  oOcer.  W-a.  subject  to 
quallfleatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Hays,  George  C. 
Bomstein.  Joeeph 
Potter.  WUllam  T. 
Seymour.  Bdgar  F. 
Ray.  CUfton  H. 
Murphy.  Robert  L. 
Hebert,  Leonard  8. 
Martin.  Fentoa  A. 
Agro.  Joseph  V. 
Booker,  Dewey  P..  Jt. 
Johnson.  Bmu  D. 
Mats,  nnil  G. 
.JohnL. 

r,  Warren  F. 
■A. 

Johnson,  James  S. 
Carr.  Bdward  B. 
Madden,  Benjamin  O- 
Lowe,  Alfred  C. 
Trowbridge,  John  E. 
Schmidt.  Barf  O. 
Sayre,  Oeear  D..  J^. 
Butler,  Robert  E. 
Klncald.  John  B. 
Blough.  CUnton  D. 
Jakobeon,  Bert  A. 


Drewyor.  Joesi^h  A. 
CCaUaghan.  Daniel 

M..  Jr. 
Miner.  Bdward  H. 
Jennings.  Thookas  C. 
Oonant.  Robert  M. 
Kasmennk.»TiaU 
Bland.  Charles  L. 
Brouillard.  Albert  J. 
Dye.  John  W. 
Boreleau,  John.  Jr. 
Oonnolly,  John  J. 
TIneley.  John  B. 
Blma.  Bnsaell  B. 
Smith.  Archie  L. 
Hayes,  Olen  M. 
Bhynard,  LcaUe 
Wadginskl.  Kenneth  F. 
Witkoskl.  John  A. 
Hunter,  Robert  D. 
Lett,  Wllmcr  J. 
Bust.Bdward& 
Mort,  Lotus  T. 
Fl^i^  James  Lb 
Williams.  Fowler  S, 
Buck.  Clarence  J. 


Shelton,  Jackson O.,  Jr.  Vlck,  Wmiam  L. 


Lamp!.  Bdwin  H. 
Mowery,  Oecar  B.,  Jr. 
Dunn,  Bdwin  F. 
AUee,  John  F. 
Parker,  Oeorge  H. 
Poudevlgne,  Pierre 
Bailey,  Oliver  W..  Jr. 
Stein,  Max 


Ke^,  Irving  Lk 

Beetle,  Jack  C. 
Fbgle,  BUlph  T. 
Chrlsman,  Addison  L.. 
m 

Bookhardt.  Henry  A. 
Bandlln,  Milton  M. 
Brown,  Oeorge  W. 


Scroggins,  Frederick  D.  Baird,  Maynard  K.,  JT. 
AuasiM'Wics.  Bdward  A.  Vlsmont,  Joeeph  V. 


Bricker,  Robert  Di 
Scharlach.  Bdward  A. 
Divine,  Paul  W. 
Kirkland,  WUllam  a 
Hoffmann,  Leo  O. 
Bof  mana.  Charlea  B. 
Twomey,  LesUe  T.,  Jr. 
Wallace.  Donald  M. 
Tedesco,  Oeorge  M. 


WUilams.  David  O. 
Glvena.  Williams  M. 
TUohmann,  Bdward 
DeOaro,  Oatarlel  J. 
McLendon.  Jesse  N..  Jr. 
Brown.  WUllam  M,  Jr. 
Fawcett,  James  L. 
Smith.  Pierce  B,  JT. 
Griffin,  Clair  B. 


Elsenhauer,  George  W., Bayer,  Robert,  Jr. 


Jr. 
Oill.  William  J. 
Coleman.  John  D. 
Hetman.  Walter 
Bucderl.  George  J. 


Dancey.  Robert  W. 
Peacock.  Hutiert  W. 
Parrlngton.  Arthur  C 
Rhine.  Karl  W. 
Bowers.  Clarence  A. 


IM  TBX  MAxm  Coaps 

*  Indicates  ad  Interim  appointment  Issued. 

Oen.  Rini1"'r>>  McC.  Pate.  United  States 
yrarina  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Oorpe  with  the  rank  of  general  tor 
a  period  of  >  fears  from  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary 1968. 


■air  A.  BoMnsoa,  UnHed  States  Ma- 
rlne  Oorpe.  retired,  to  be  piaeed  on  the  retired 
list  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  genet  at. 

Having  designated,  in  aooordance  with  the 
provisiona  of  Utle  10.  Dnlted  Statea  Code, 
sectiou  9991.  *Lt.  Oen.  Robert  B.  Hogaboom. 
Dnlted  States  Marine  Corps,  for  ooounands 
aiid  oUtms  duties  detsrmlnad  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion. I  nominate  him  to  have  the  grade,  rank, 
pay,  and  allowances  of  lieutenant  general 
whUe  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Statee  Code, 
section  5231.  the  fcdlowing-named  officers  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemj^tion 
of  said  section.  I  nooklnate  them  to  have  the 
grade,  rank,  pay,  and  aUowanoea  oT  «^«»««»^i 
while  so  serving: 

*Vice  Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway.  Jr,  United 
States  Navy. 

•Vice  Adm.  Herbert  O.  Hopwood.  United 
States  Navy. 

Having  designated,  in  aoeordanee  with  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Oode, 
section  5331,  the  foUowlng -named  ofBoea  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  eontenplatkm 
of  said  aeetlon.  I  nominate  tbem  to  have  tfas 
grade,  rank,  pay,  and  aUowanoes  of  viae  nd- 
miral  whUe  so  servhn^: 

*Vice  A(hn.  Byron  H.  BaaJon.  United  SUtes 
Navy. 

•Vlee  Adm.  Ralph  B.  WUson,  United  States 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Jotm  Sylvester.  United  States 
Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Herbect  D.  BUey.  United  States 
Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  HSroId  P.  Smfth.  United  Statee 
Navy,  to  be  Oiief  of  Naval  Personnel  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

Vlee  Adm.  Roscoe  F.  Good,  Dnlted  BUtee 
Navy,  when  retired,  to  be  ^aoed  on  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  in 
accordance  with  title  10,  United  States  Cods, 
section  S3SS. 

■■       as»        II 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  13,  1958 

The  HoiiM  met  at  13  0*61001:  noon. 

Father  IMmnnd  W.  Morton.  8.  J., 
president,  OonssgB  Unlrenltgr,  Spoksoe, 
Wash.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prater: 

Direct,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the 
thoughts  and  Judgments  of  these,  the 
lawmakers  of  our  land.  Grant  them  the 
courage  to  accept  the  grave  responstbWty 
which  has  been  laid  upon  their  shoulders 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  May  they, 
with  wisdom,  deliberate  the  issues  which 
confront  them,  and  with  Justice,  make 
their  decisions  for  the  common  good  of 
our  citizens.  Teach  all  of  us  this  lesson, 
that  when  Tou  created  men  endowed 
with  freedom  You  put  into  our  own 
hands  the  power  to  shape  our  destiny. 
Humbly  we  bog  Thee  to  assist  us  in  the 
use  of  this  awesome  power  which  we 
possess. 

I  am  sore  at  this  time  that  the  If  em- 
bers of  this  House  win  Join  with  me  In 
an  expression  of  condolenoe  to  the  family 
of  one  of  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
recently  was  taken  from  as.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  tbdrs,  and  oar  prayeis  vn  ttwt 
Ood  wffl  give  them  oourage  and 
to  bear  their  soff erlBg  I 


,^1 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  9, 1958,  was  read  and 
approved.   

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  which  was  read: 

Jamttakt  13,  1958. 
Tbe  honorable  the  Spkakxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
8iB-  A  certificate  of  election  in  due  form 
of  law  for  the  Honorable  Ebwin  MrrcHEti. 
as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  85th  Con- 
gress   from     the     7th     Congressional     Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Henderson 
Lanham,  has  been  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  and  Is  on  file  In  this 
office. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robxbts. 
Clerk.  United  States 
HotLse  of  Representatives. 


SWEARINQ  IN  OF  MEMBER 

Mr.  ERWIN  MITCHELL  appeared  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1958 
BUDGET  (H.  DOC.  NO.  266) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
which  I  am  transmitting  with  this  mes- 
sage reflects  the  swiftly  moving  char- 
acter of  the  time  In  which  we  live.  It 
is  clearly  a  time  of  growing  opportunity 
as  technology  and  science  almost  dally 
open  wholly  new  vistas  to  all  mankind. 
Yet  it  is  also  a  time  of  growing  danger. 
The  progress  of  the  Soviets  in  long- 
range  missiles  and  other  offensive  weap- 
ons, together  with  their  continuing  re- 
jection of  a  workable  disarmament,  com- 
pels us  to  increase  certain  of  our  defense 
activities  which  we  have  only  recently 
expanded  many  fold. 

We  know  that  we  are  sturdy  today  in 
the  many  strengths  that  keep  the  peace. 
This  budget  reflects  our  determination 
to  remain  so  in  the  future. 

This  budget  reflects  another  .determi- 
nation— that  of  adhering  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  governmental  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness that  have  always  guided  this  ad- 
ministration—economy in  expenditures. 
efficiency  in  operations,  promotion  of 
growth  and  stability  in  a  free-enterprise 
economy,  a  vigorous  Federal-State  sys- 
tem, concern  for  hiunan  well-being,  pri- 
ority of  national  security  over  lesser 


strengthen 
fer,  and  to 
development 

$2.8  billion 


needs,  revenues  adequate  U>  cover  ex- 
penditm-es  and  permit  deUt  reduction 
during  periods  of  high  business  activity, 
and  revision  and  reductioh  of  texes 
when  possible.  i 

To  meet  the  responsibilities  imposed 
on  us  by  world  conditions  iand  by  the 
fiscal  principles  to  which  we  adhere,  the 
budget  for  1959  contains  r^ommenda- 
tlons  to  provide: 

(1)  An  Immediate  increase  for  1958 
of  $1.3  billion  in  spending  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  a  fur- 
ther increase  of  $2.5  billion  In  1959  over 
1958,  to  be  applied  principalis^  to  acceler- 
ate missile  procurement, 
our  nuclear  retaliatory  poi 
spur  military  research  and 
programs: 

(2)  A  resulting  Increase 
in  estimated  1959  expendituses  over  1957 
for  missiles,  nuclear  armed  or  powered 
ships,  atomic  energy,  research  and  de- 
velopment, science  and  editcation.  plus 
a  further  provision  of  $0.5  billion  for  de- 
fense purposes,  if  needed;  in  addition, 
authority  to  transfer  up  li)  $2  billion 
between  military  appropriations,  in  or- 
der to  take  prompt  advan^ige  of  new 
developments; 

(3)  A  decrease  of  $1.5  bi 
expenditures  below  1957  foi 
tary  arms  and  equipment 
declining  Importance,  in  ftivor  of  the 
newer  weapons;  | 

(4)  Curtailments,  revlslofw,  or  elimi- 
nations of  certain  present  cifll  programs, 
and  deferments  of  previolisly  recom- 
mended new  programs,  in  prder  to  re- 
strain nonmilitary  spending  in  1959  and 
to  provide  the  basis  for  budgetary  sav- 
ings of  several  billion  dollars  annually 
within  a  few  years;  ' 

(5)  Continuation  of  present  tax  rates 
to  help  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
1959.  I 

I  believe  that  this  budget  adequately 
provides  for  our  Federal  responsibilities 
In  the  year  ahead.  | 

The  estimated  budget  totals  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  tfie  fiscal  year 
1959  are  compared  with  aftual  results 
of  earlier  years  in  the  following  table: 

Budget  totals 
[Fiscal  years.    In  blUk^is 


January  IS 


1958 
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ion  in  1959 
other  mill- 
aircraft  of 


BudfTPt  receipts 

Budget  ezpenditureB 

Badget  snrplns 
(+)  or  deficit 
(-)- 

New    obllgatlonal    sn- 
thority 


I95A 
actual 


$88.1 
66.5 


+1.8 


63.2 


IMr 
actual 


•71 
60d4 


+1 


70  a 


>Inciadea  $6.6  blllloa  of  aotldpapd  supplemental 
requests. 


11)58 
«stl- 
inatA 


$73.4 
72.8 


lOSO 
esti- 
mate 


$74.4 
73.0 


-.4         +.5 


•74.4 


'   72.5 


the    budget: 
to  maintain 


Defense,  science,  and 
Americans  are  determined 
our  ability  to  deter  war  and  to  repel  and 
decisively  counter  any  possible  attack. 
Today  we  possess  military  superiority 
over  any  potential  aggressor  or  aggres- 
sors. Every  American  should  clearly 
understand  that  the  vast  defense  pro- 
grams undertaken  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  greatly  sulvanced  our 
military  preparedness  and  (  eveloped  aiad 


harnessed  impressive  new  scientific 
achievements.  We  haVe  sharply  in- 
creased tbe  numbers  of  scientists  and 
engineers  assigned  to  tjop  priority  de- 
fense programs.  We  bave  expanded 
many  fold  the  expenditures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  both  defensive 
and  coimteroflensive.  We  have  acceler- 
ated development  of  advanced  giiidance 
systems,  new  fuels,  an4  heat-resistant 
materials.  We  have  greeftly  enlarged  our 
network  of  warning  devices  and  com- 
munications. 1 

Our  longer  range  ballistic  missile  de- 
velopment, in  particular,  has  long  had 
the  highest  national  priority.  The  result 
is  striking.  Whereas  ii^  1953  we  spent 
only  $1  million  on  the^  programs,  we 
spent  $1  billion  in  1957'  and  will  spend 
more  In  1958  and  still  more  In  1959. 

Our  defenses  are  strong  today,  both  as 
a  deterrent  to  war  and  f  oir  use  as  a  crush- 
ing response  to  any  atJtack.  Now  our 
concern  is  for  the  future.  Certain  ele- 
ments of  our  defense  program  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  can  be  fiu*- 
ther  accelerated.  I  will  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  immediately,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  of  $1.3  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defehse  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  Further  iijcreases  In  new 
obligatlonal  authority  are  requested  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  recommended 
authority  for  the  milltiry  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  $39.1  bil- 
lion, which  is  $0.6  billloili  more  than  was 
requested  in  last  year's^  budget  for  1958 
and  $3.8  billion  more  tnan  the  amount 
the  Congress  has  thuslfar  enacted  for 

1958.  Spending  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  pefense  in  1959 
is  estimated  to  total  $39^  billion. 

The  development  of  linger  range  bal- 
listic missiles,  construetion  of  missile 
sites  and  detection  systems,  and  other 
missile  programs  including  guided  mis- 
sile ships  will  be  substantially  aug- 
mented. The  total  epcpenditures  for 
missile  research,  development,  and  pro- 
curement, for  guided  n^lssile  ships,  and 
for  missile-related  construction  will  be 
$4.3  billion  in  1958  and  $5.3  billion  In 

1959.  compared  with  $3  billion  spent  in 
1957,  $1.7  billion  in  195(^,  and  $1.2  bllUon 
in  1955.  Commencing  in  1958,  we  will 
procure  a  number  of  nelv  missiles  which 
have  been  recently  developed  and  h^ve 
now  become  operational. 

As  an  indispensable  part  of  our  efforts 
to  maintain  an  adequate  defense,  the 
budget  recommendations  for  1959  call 
for  continued  contributions  to  the  ef- 
forts of  free-world  nations  to  promote 
the  collective  defense  and  economic 
wowth.  The  Soviet  tl^reat  to  freedom 
is  far  more  than  militltry  power  alone. 
Poverty  and  ignorance,  and  the  despair, 
fear,  and  imrest  that  flow  from  them, 
have  always  been  enemies  to  liberty. 
The  Commimists  well  khow  this  and  un- 
ceasingly exploit  these  factors  to  extend 
their  Influence  and  control.  This  Soviet 
economic  assault  on  freedom  is  rapidly 
growing.  Conquest  by  this  route  Is  no 
less  menacing  to  us  anid  other  free  na- 
tions than  conquest  bt  military  force. 
We  must,  accordingly!  vigorously  ad- 
vance our  programs  to  jasslst  other  peo- 
ples in  their  efforts  tq  remove  poverty 
and  ignorance.    As  we  succeed  in  these 


military  and  eecmomie  efforts,  our  own 
freedom  and  security  are  strengthened, 
and  the  prospects  for  peace  are  Im- 
proved. 

Scientiflc  and  research  efforts 
throughout  the  Nation  must  be  ex- 
panded. This  is  a  task  not  only  for  the 
Government  but  also  for  private  indus- 
try, foundations,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  Government,  on  its  part, 
will  Increase  its  efforts  in  this  area. 
Supplemental  appropriations  for  1958 
will  be  requested  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aertmautics  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Defense.  For 
1959.  new  programs  to  promote  educa- 
tion in  science  are  being  recommended 
and  basic  research  activities  are  being 
generally  expanded. 

Changes  in  emphasis:  Total  Govern- 
ment expenditures  (1)  for  all  procure- 
ment to  equip  our  forces  and  those  of  our 
allies  with  weapons,  ships,  planes,  and 
missiles,  (2)  for  atomic  energy,  and  (3) 
for  all  scientific  research  and  education 
will  be  approximately  $21.1  billion  in 
1958  and  $21.6  billion  in  1959.  c<Hnpared 
with  $20.5  bilUon  in  1957. 

Within  these  totals  for  procm-ement 
and  science,  we  have  gradually  but  sub- 
stantially changed  our  emphasis.  This 
administration's  continuing  attention  in 
recent  years  to  new  concepts  of  defense 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  funds  for  procure- 
ment In  the  1959  budget  and  1958  sup- 
plemental requests  is  programed  for  new 
tjrpes  of  equliMnent  which  had  not  been 
developed  in  the  fiscal  year  1955  or  were 
not  being  bought  In  production  quan- 
tities in  that  year — the  first  full  year 
following  the  Korean  conflict.  In  1953, 
missiles  alone  took  less  than  2  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  major  procure- 
ment; in  1957.  missiles  took  about  15 
cents  of  every  procurement  dollar;  and 
in  1959  will  take  about  24  cents. 

The  greatly  increased  firepower  of 
modem  weapons  and  the  continuing  in- 
crease in  efficiency  permit  a  further 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  military 
personnel.  Procurement  of  older  types 
of  weapons  and  equipment  is  also  being 
reduced.  Other  defense  expenditures 
will  be  reduced  by  closing  installations 
that  are  outmoded  or  are  of  limited  use. 
and  by  tightening  maintenance  stand- 
ards, procurement  practices,  and  supply 
management. 

Budget  authorizations  and  expendi- 
tures: As  a  result  of  the  Increases  in 
our  key  protection  programs  recom- 
mended in  this  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
total  new  obligatlonal  authority  and 
budget  expenditures  for  each  of  these 
years  will  be  larger  than  in  1957 — even 
though  it  is  recommended  that  certain 
other  programs,  both  defense  and  civil, 
be  retarded  or  reduced. 

Total  appropriations  and  other  forms 
of  new  obligatlonal  authcnity  recom- 
mended for  the  fiscal  year  1959  amount 
to  $72.5  billion.  This  Is  $4.7  billion  more 
than  has  been  enacted  for  1958  and  $2.3 
billion  more  than  for  1957.  In  addition, 
$6.6  billion  of  supplemental  authoriza- 
tions are  estimated  for  the  current  year, 
1958,  for  the  Departtnent  of  Defense. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Bxport- 


Import  Bank,  and  other  agencies,  as 
summarised  in  table  3  of  part  I  of  this 
budget  document 

Budget  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  are  estimated  to  be  $73.9  bllliazi. 
This  Is  $1.1  billion  more  than  now  esti- 
mated for  1958  and  $4.5  billion  more 
than  in  1957. 

Not  all  of  the  obligatlonal  authority 
enacted  for  a  fiscal  year  is  spent  in  the 
same  year.  Amoimts  of  authority  en- 
acted in  prior  years  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  spent  and  are  carried  forward 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  are  called 
unexpended  balances.  These  balances 
are  not  cash  on  hand,  but  represent  au- 
thority to  draw  on  future  receipts  of 
the  Treasury  in  order  to  pay  bills. 

The  total  balances  of  appropriations 
to  be  carried  forward  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1959  are  estimated  to  be  $39.9 
billion.  Of  this  amount  78  percent  will 
have  been  obligated;  that  is,  already 
committed. 

The  largest  part  of  the  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  reflecting  the  long 
time  which  necessarily  elapses  between 
the  placing  of  orders  for  complex  mili- 
tary equipment  and  delivery  and  final 
payment.  It  is  estimated  that  $32.1  bil- 
11cm  will  be  carried  forward  by  that  De- 
partment at  the  end  of  1959,  of  which 
$24.4  billion  will  have  been  obligated. 

Budget  receipts:  Although  higher  than 
in  previous  years,  tbe  current  estimate 
of  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  earlier  expecta- 
tions, reflecting  readjustments  currently 
taking  place  in  our  economy  following 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  past  several 
years.  It  now  appears  that  1958  budget 
receipts  will  not  exceed  $72.4  billion,  al- 
though they  will  be  well  above  1957  re- 
ceipts of  $71  billion.  A  combination  of 
increased  defense  expenditures  and  de- 
creased receipts  in  the  revised  estimates 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  results  in  an 
estimated  budget  deficit  of  $0.4  billion. 

There  are  strong  groimds  to  support 
my  confidence  that  the  expansion  of  our 
economy  will  soon  be  resumed,  bringing 
higher  levels  of  receipts  with  present  tax 
rates.  The  acceleration  of  defense  ef- 
forts already  tmderway,  the  increasing 
pace  of  activity  in  a  number  of  programs 
involving  State  and  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  the  rapid  pace  of 
technological  advance  and  its  applica- 
tion by  American  industry,  the  expand- 
ing needs  and  desires  of  our  growing  pop- 
ulation, and  Government  policies  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  resumption  of 
growth  are  among  the  major  factors  that 
Justify  this  confidence.  While  there  are 
many  imcertalntles  in  forecasting  re- 
sults 18  months  in  advance,  our  best  es- 
timate at  this  time  of  budget  receipts 
for  1959  is  $74.4  billion.  This  would  pro- 
duce a  balanced  budget  with  a  surplus 
of  $0.5  bilUon  in  1959. 

With  relatively  minor  receptions,  pres- 
ent tax  rates  have  not  been  chsjiged 
since  1954  when  a  program  of  tax  reduc- 
tion and  reform  was  enacted,  saving  tax- 
payers nearly  $7.5  billion  annually.  If 
the  Congress  follows  my  recommenda- 
tions. I  believe  that  we  shall  be  aide  to  do 
what  is  required  for  otu*  defense  efforts 
and  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  domestic 
program*  without  aa  Increase  in  tax 


rates.  Td  matntatn  present  rates  I  rec- 
ommend that  tax  rates  on  corporatlOQ 
Income  and  certain  exdaes.  which  under 
existing  law  are  scheduled  for  reduction 
next  July  1.  be  extended  for  another 
year. 

We  Shan  continue  our  efforts  to  assure 
that  no  one  can  avoid  pasring  his  fair 
share  of  the  country's  total  high  tax  bur- 
den. Pending  legislation  (H.  R  8381) 
which  was  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  re- 
move unintended  tax  benefits  and  hard- 
ships, should  be  enacted  with  a  few  mod- 
ifications. The  Treasury  Department 
will  continue  to  review  the  operation  of 
the  tax  laws  and  make  reconmiendations 
for  such  additional  changes  as  are  needed 
to  close  loopholes. 

There  are  certain  technical  tax  revi- 
sions which  will  give  substantial  benefits 
to  small  business,  with  a  minimnm  loss  of 
revenue  and  with  no  changes  In  tax  rates. 
These  revisions  will  be  set  forth  in  the 
Economic  Report.  They  are  based  on 
the  work  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Debt  limit:  A  debt  limitation  serves  as 
a  proper  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
operating  economically  in  discharging 
ttie  responsibilities  traced  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  statutes  on  the  executive 
branch.  However,  the  present  limit  of 
$275  billion  is  too  restrictive  In  view  of 
rising  defense  expenditures  and  of  the 
need  for  more  flexibility  to  permit  effi- 
cient and  economical  debt  management. 

Therefore.  I  will  recommend  that  the 
present  limit  be  revised  upward  tempo- 
rarily through  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
There  should  be  an  adequate  margin  to 
take  care  of  any  unexpected  develop- 
ments and  to  give  the  Traasury  some 
much-needed  flexibility  in  conducting  its 
flnanclng  during  this  coming  period. 

Trust  funds:  The  total  budget  expend- 
itures and  receipts  discussed  thus  far  ex- 
clude funds  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Budget  totals  are  important  in- 
dicators of  fiscal  policy  and  are  a  major 
determinant  of  changes  in  the  public 
debt.  However,  to  measure  more  fuUy 
the  scope  of  all  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities and  their  impact  on  the  national 
economy  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
trust  funds  as  well  as  the  budget  funds. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  trust  funds  will  rise  by  an 
estimated  $1.2  million,  compared  with  an 
increase  of  only  $0.2  billion  in  their  re- 
c^pts.  Payments  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram are  estimated  to  Increase  $0.6  bil- 
lion to  $2.5  billion  and  benefits  under  the 
old-age  and  stirvivors  insurance  program 
wiU  also  Increase  $0.6  bilUon  to  $8.7  bU- 
llon.  These  payments  will  help  contrib- 
ute to  economic  stability  during  the  com- 
ing period  and  will  also  aid  in  the  long- 
run  growth  of  the  economy. 

Truit  fund* 
[Vlfloal  yeara.    In  baikms] 
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Receipts  from  and  payments  to  the 
public:  A  cofnsolidatlon  of  bxidget  and 
trust  funds  i^iich  eliminates  interfnnd 
payments  and  noncash  transactions 
shows  that  the  total  Federal  payments 
to  the  public  In  the  fiscal  year  1959  will 
be  $1.8  billion  more  than  in  1958.  Pay- 
ments in  the  public  in  1959  will  be  $0.6 
billion  less  than  receipts  from  the  pub- 
lic. Additional  details  on  this  consolida- 
tion are  presented  in  special  analysis  A 
of  the  budget  docimient. 

Federal  Govemment  receipts  from  and 

payments  to  the  public 

(Fiscal  years.    In  bUUcms) 
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For  purposes  of  summarization  and 
discussion,  budget  expenditures  are 
grouped  Into  the  categories  of  protection, 
civil  bmefits,  interest,  and  general  gov- 
ernment. 

Expenditures  for  major  natimial  se- 
curl^  and  for  international  affairs  and 
finance,  which  together  make  up  the 
category  of  "protectton."  win  require  64 
percent  of  estimated  total  1959  budget 
eaq^endltures.  The  $47.1  billion  esti- 
mated to  be  qxnt  on  protection  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  is  more  than  in  any 
year  since  1956. 

An  estimated  22  percent  of  budget  ex- 
penditures in  1959  will  be  for  civU  ben- 
efit programs.  These  programs  are 
groiu>ed  under  the  headings:  Labor  and 
welfare;  commerce  and  housing;  veter- 
ans services  and  benefits;  agriculture 
and  agricultural  resources;  and  natural 
resources.  The  estimated  $16.4  billion 
to  be  spent  on  civil  benefits  in  1959  is 
$0.6  billion  less  than  the  ccMnparable 
amount  for  the  current  year. 

The  estimate  at  1959  expenditures  for 
interest  is  $7.9  billion,  the  same  as  in 
1958.  Expenditures  for  general  govem- 
ment will  require  an  estimated  $1.4  bil- 
Uon  in  1959,  also  about  the  same  as  in 
1958. 

Budget  expenditure*  and  authorisations  by 
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The  budget  also  Includes  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  $1.1  bUlion  for  the  fiscal 


srear  1959  as  an  allowancei  for  proposed 
legislation  and  contingencies  not  in- 
cluded in  the  categories  atwve.  Within 
this  allowance  $500  millio*  Is  estimated 
specifically  for  defense  Contingencies, 
$339  million  is  estimated ;  for  proposed 
pay  adjustments  for  posiki  and  other 
civilian  employees  not  in  ttje  Department 
of  Defense,  and  $300  milliopi  is  for  other 
contingencies.  The  cost  ol  proposed  pay 
adjustments  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  included  tn  the  estimates  for  that 
Department  i 

PKOTSCnOIt    I 

Om*  security  is  an  integnil  part  of  the 
security  of  the  entire  frfe  world.  In 
addition  to  strengthening  our  own  de- 
fenses, we  must  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  ovir  partnership  with  our  allies. 
This  requires  a  greater  podling  of  scien- 
tific resources,  a  freer  exchjange  of  tech- 
nological information,  and  closer  mili- 
tary cooperation.  Preliminary  steps  to 
accomplish  these  object! v^  were  taken 
at  the  recent  Paris  meetin^of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

This  budget  reflects  coordinated  plans 
for  strengthening  our  own  and  allied  de- 
fenses. The  composition  Of  free  world 
forces,  and  the  equipment  with  which 
they  are  provided,  must  b«  designed  for 
the  needs  of  an  era  of  increasingly  de- 
structive wemx>ns  with  far-reaching 
range.  Our  Government's  research  and 
development  win  be  generally  expanded 
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with  particular  emphsBis  on  developing 
and  improving  missile^  both  for  defen- 
sive and  for  coimteroffensive  purposes. 
An  effective  system  of  military  security 
requires  closer  economic  cooperation 
through  trade,  investment,  loans,  and 
technical  assistance  with  nations 
throughout  the  free  world  so  that  they 
can  develop  their  resources  and  raise 
their  living  standards.  To  the  degree 
that  this  economic  cooperation  strength- 
ens the  internal  stability  and  ability  of 
those  nations  to  preserte  their  independ- 
ence, the  cause  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  will  be  advanced! 

Protection,  including  toUective  security 
(Fiscal  yowa.    bibUlional 
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New  obllgational  ajuthorlty  recom- 
mended for  major  national  security  pro- 
grams for  1959  is  $44.3  jbilllon.  compared 
to  $41.0  billion  estimaied  for  1958  and 
$41.3  billion  enacted  foi  1957. 
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Expenditures  for  these  programs  ara^ 
estimated  to  be  $45.8  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  $1  billion  more  tiian  in  1958 
and  $1.4  billion  more  ttum  in  1957.  In- 
creases are  anticipated  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  for  atomic  energy  development. 
Expenditures  for  military  assistance  and 
defense  sup]X>rt  will  be  about  the  same 
as  in  the  current  year,  but  appropria- 
tions will  increase  to  finance  the  lead 
time  for  newer  type  weapons.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  for  the  defense 
production  expansion  program  will  de- 
cline. 

Department  of  Defoise.  military  func- 
tions: To  accelerate  the  adaptation  of 
our  defenses  to  changing  conditions,  a 
request  for  supplemental  appropriations 
of  $1.3  billion  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  is  being 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Hie  re- 
sult will  be  to  increase  total  new  obll- 
gational authority  for  1958  for  the  mili- 
tary functions  of  the  Deptotment  of  De- 
fense to  $36.6  billitm.  A  further  in- 
crease of  $2.5  billion  is  recommended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  bringing  the  total 
for  that  year  to  $39.1  billion. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  be  able  prompUy 
to  modify  and  accelerate  programs  when 
and  as  important  discoveries  or  techno- 
logical developments  in  weapons  indicate 
such  action  to  be  desirable.  To  accom- 
plish this  end.  the  budget  includes  a  con- 
tingency reserve  of  $500  million  for  de- 
fense purposes  only.  It  adso  proposes 
that  the  Congress  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  up  to  $2  billion  between 
appropriations  available  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  transfer  authority  is  important  and 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  urgent 
problem  of  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  In  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer, improved  operating  and  fiscal 
controls  must  accompany  larger  appro- 
priations. 

Expenditures  in  1958  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  $38.9  billion  compared  with 
the  original  1958  budget  estimate  of  $38 
billion.  Estimated  expenditures  for  1959 
are  $39.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $0.9  bil- 
lion over  the  current  estimate  for  1958, 
$1.3  billion  higher  than  in  1957,  and  $4 
billion  more  than  in  1956. 

These  increased  appropriations  and 
expenditures  are  necessary  for  a  speedup 
in  the  adjustment  of  military  strategy, 
forces,  techniques,  and  organization  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Koreim  conflict,  new  weapons  sys- 
tems o.'  vastly  increased  comlmt  effect- 
iveness have  been  provided  for  our  mili- 
tary forces,  while  numbers  of  militatry 
units  and  personnel  have  been  gradually 
reduced.  We  can  expect  new  develop- 
ments at  an  ever-increasing  pace. 

The  rapidly  changing  character  of  the 
military  program  is  strikingly  evident 
when  the  weapons  and  equipment  we 
propose  to  buy  in  1959  are  compared  with 
those  bought  as  recently  as  195fr— the 
first  full  ttMcal  year  Miter  the  Koream 
conflict. 

There  is  hardly  a  iiroduction  model 
aircraft  on  the  Air  Force's  proposed  list 


for  procurement  with  1959  funds  that 
was  included  in  its  1055  program.  All 
the  fighters  and  bombers  proposed  for 
procurement  with  1959  s^pr(H>riations 
will  be  capable  of  supersonic  qpeeds  and 
of  using  guided  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons.  Of  the  $1.5  billion  of  aircraft, 
engines,  and  aeronautical  equipment 
proposed  to  be  bought  by  the  Navy  in 
1959,  about  80  percent  will  be  for  models 
which  had  not  reached  the  point  of  be- 
ing bought  in  production  quantities  in 
1955. 

Even  in  the  new  field  of  missile  tech- 
nology, there  will  be  a  very  maiiied  shift 
of  emphasis  from  the  earlier,  initial 
weapons  systems  to  the  much  more  ad- 
vanced systems  of  the  future.  The 
longer  range  ballistic  missiles — ^Atlas, 
Titan.  Thor.  Jupiter,  Polaris — only  one 
of  which  was  beyond  the  technical  study 
stage  2V^  years  ago,  will  account  for 
nearly  half  of  the  missile  program  for 
1959.  For  the  total  missile  program, 
about  90  percent  of  the  dollars  planned 
for  procurement  in  1959  are  for  weapons 
which  were  not  in  production  in  oper- 
ational quantities  in  1955. 

Most  of  the  ships  in  the  proposed  1959 
construction  program  sire  entirely  new 
types  not  to  be  found  in  the  1955  ship- 
building list.  These  include  guided  mis- 
sile destroyers  and  the  first  nuclear- 
powered  frigate.  The  first  three  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines  for  the  fleet  are 
included  in  the  1958  supplemental  re- 
quest. 

Fully  half  of  the  proposed  1959  pro- 
gram of  military  construction  is  for  fa- 
cilities for  ttie  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  for  weapons  systems  and  equipment 
which  will  have  been  brought  into  oper- 
ational use  since  1955. 

Research  and  the  operation  of  facil- 
ities for  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing of  missiles  will  take  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  in  1959  than  in  1955.  In 
the  4  fiscal  years  1956-59,  roughly  $20 
billion  of  research  and  development,  pro- 
curement, military  personnel,  and  con- 
struction funds  will  have  been  programed 
for  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  new  weapons  systems  to 
bring  them  to  operational  status. 

Programs  requiring  greater  emphasis: 
The  budget  provides  fimds  for  a  still 
greater  expansion  of  the  swiftly  progress- 
ing intercontinental  and  intermediate 
rcmge  ballistic  missile  programs.  The 
Jupiter  and  Thor  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  are  being  placed  in  pro- 
duction. Work  on  the  Atlas  interconti- 
nental badllstlc  missile  will  be  accelerated. 

Funds  are  also  provided  to  speed  up 
the  operational  availability  of  the  Polaris 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missile  and 
the  first  three  submarines  dMigned  to 
empl^  this  weapon. 

Expansion  and  further  improvement 
of  the  continental  defense  early  warning 
network  will  be  undertaken  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  ballistic  nUssile  detec- 
tion system  started.  Including  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  communication  with 
the  North  American  Defense  Command 
and  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

This  budget  includes  funds  for  accel- 
erating the  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air 
Command  aircraft  to  additional  bases 
and  for  the  construction  of  alert  facili- 


ties. The  readiness  of  these  retaUatory 
fcnrcee  must  be  measured  in  minutes. 
Not  only  must  planes  be  kept  constantly 
in  the  air.  but  also  additional  combat 
air  crews  must  be  able  to  take  off  almost 
instantly  upon  receipt  of  warning  of  an 
impending  enemy  attack.  Takeoff  time 
will  be  ain?reciably  shortoied  by  con- 
structing additional  runwa^rs.  fueling 
stations,  and  quarters  for  the  crews  at 
the  runway.  Within  the  totad  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959, 
about  $0.5  billion  is  provided  for  the  dis- 
persal and  increatsed  readiness  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Funds  are  provided  for  an  expamded 
research  and  development  effort  on  mili- 
tary satellites  and  other  outer  space 
vehicles,  and  on  antimissile  missile  sys- 
tems, to  be  carried  out  directly  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  An  increase 
Is  also  included  for  basic  and  api^ed 
research  in  other  areas. 

Antisubmauine  warfare  capabilities  will 
be  increased  to  counter  potential  enemy 
submarine  threats. 

While  greater  attentimi  is  given  tn 
this  budget  to  the  foregoing  areas,  con- 
ventionatl  warfare  capaibilities  of  atll  the 
military  services  sure  also  being  im- 
proved. For  example,  funds  au«  pro- 
vided to  initiate  production  of  net? 
modeb  of  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
stcmdardized  for  use  by  all  members  of 
the  North  Atlamtic  Treaty  Orgsuiization. 

Military  and  civiliatn  pay:  With  tbe 
development  of  new  weapons  systems, 
the  technicad  proficiency  demanded  of 
militauy  personnel  has  increatsed  tre- 
mendously. Personnel  tradned  at  great 
expense  in  the  operation  and  nutinte- 
namce  of  these  modem  weapons  must 
have  greater  incentives  to  remain  in 
service.  For  present  cuod  long-range 
efllciency  amd  for  greater  equity,  the 
militauy  pay  system  must  be  recast. 
Minimizing  the  present  large  turnover 
in  military  personnel  will  reduce  the 
percentage  of  men  in  training  amd  add 
to  the  percentage  of  men  assigned  to 
combat  missions. 

The  funds  provided  in  this  budget  for 
military  personnel  are  based  on  aichiev- 
ing  these  objectives  and  on  making  the 
changes  in  pay  rates  effective  on  July  1. 
1958.  The  funds  for  the  Depairtment  of 
Defense  also  include  an  allowance  to 
cover  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  revi- 
sion In  the  pay  stnicture  for  classified 
civilian  employees  recommended  in  the 
general  govemment  section  of  this 
message. 

The  revisions  proposed  art  an  atdaptat- 
tlon  of  the  principles  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Professional 
and  Technicad  Compensation  in  its  re- 
port of  May  8,  1957.  The  principles  for 
militatry  pay  call  for  rewarding  profi- 
ciency and  merit  and  for  stimulating 
career  motivation.  Attadnment  of  these 
desirable  goals  requires  elimination  of 
the  current  longevity  system  in  which  a 
man  of  lower  rank  cam  receive  more  pay 
than  one  of  higher  ramk,  amd  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  system  which  would:  (1) 
add  two  pay  grades  for  both  oflloert  and 
enlisted  perscmnel:  (2)  widen  the  paty 
differentials  between  grades  by  meams  ai 
substantial  Increaues  for  the  senior  olB- 
cer  and  senior  enlisted  grades;  and  (S). 
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establish  uniform  entering  pay  rates  for 
each  grade. 

Actions  for  economies:  The  programs 
and  pay  adjustments  described  above  will 
be  costly.  Beyond  the  redaction  of  $1.5 
billion  for  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
conventional  weapons  from  1957  to  1959, 
it  is  necessary  that  every  possible  econ- 
omy be  effected  In  other  defense  activities 
to  help  offset  the  increased  costs  of  the 
high  priority  programs.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  that  we  must  elim- 
inate programs  and  facilities  no  longer 
needed  and  make  sure  Oiat  we  have  no 
needless  duplication. 

An  forces,  units,  and  activities  are  be- 
ing reexamined  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  will  still  be  needed  as  modem 
weapons,  improved  techniques,  and  new 
organizations  come  into  being.  Any  ac- 
tivity of  the  services  not  making  an  es- 
sential contribution  to  a  military  mis- 
sion must  be  eliminated. 

As  with  our  active-duty  forces,  the  size, 
missicm,  and  organizational  structure  of 
our  Reserve  components  must  be  shaped 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modem  war- 
fare. They  must  be  designed  to  augment 
the  active-duty  forces  qtiickly  and  eflS- 
eiently.  Our  Reserve  personnel  pro- 
grams win  give  greater  emphasis  to 
quality  and  readiness  than  to  quantity. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  now 
operating  a  very  large  number  of  instal- 
lations and  bases  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  overseas.  Some  of 
these  installations  involve  use  of  costly 
or  extensive  facilities  for  activities  that 
could  be  performed  more  economically  at 
other  locations.  As  the  Department  of 
Defense  continues  to  adopt  modem 
weapons  and  revised  organizations,  some 
of  these  stations  win  become  unneces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  dispersal  of  the 
retaliatory  forces  will  require  some  ad- 
ditional bases  and  increased  costs.  Clos- 
ing down  and  disposing  of  installations 
not  definitely  required  for  the  combat 
forces  or  for  their  supply  and  distribution 
systems  will  help  make  funds  available 
to  support  the  new  stations.  Keeping 
nonessential  installations  in  operation, 
thereby  diverting  personnel  and  funds 
from  our  true  defense  requirements  at 
the  expense  of  our  combat  capabilities, 
poorly  serves  our  defenses  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

All  facilities  and  activities  which  are 
retained  will  be  continually  evaluated  to 
prevent  extravagance  and  wastefulness 
In  operation  and  maintenance.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Treasury,  Biireau  of  the  Budget, 
and  General  Accounting  OflSce,  is  also 
engaged  In  improving  financial  manage- 
ment in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
activities  and  other  areas. 

The  supply  and  distribution  activities 
of  the  armed  services  must  also  be 
fiui^er  streamlined.  The  Deimrtment 
of  Defense  is  now  making  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  procurement  practices 
and  inventory  management.  Emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  techniques  for  co- 
ordinating defense  supply  systems  so 
that  they  will  be  oriented  to  support  ade- 
quately the  increasing  numbers  of  new 
weapons  and  avoid  oversupply  for  older 
weapons. 
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In  the  interest  of  holding  brocurement 
costs  to  a  minimum.  I  reccanmend  that 
the  Renegotiation  Act  be  extended. 

Development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy:  Expenditures  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  th«  fiscal  year 
1959  will  hicrease  to  $2,550  million.  $250 
million  more  than  estimated  for  1958, 
which  in  turn  was  $310  million  over  1957. 
These  increases  reflect  our  determination 
both  to  increase  the  tempo  of  progress 
in  achieving  a  greater  nuclear  military 
capability  and  to  press  ahead  in  oiu*  suc- 
cessful development  of  ^e  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

Prom  year  to  year  we  ha  vie  hoped  that 
success  would  finally  crown  pur  efforts  to 
reach  an  international  agreement  which 
would  permit,  if  not  general  disarma- 
ment, at  least  some  reduction  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  i  armaments. 
Again  we  find  ourselves  ill  a  situation 
that  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  test  and 
produce  further  quantities  ojf  such  arma- 
ments for  the  defense  of  tl 
The  substantial  increase 
ability  of  uranium  concent] 
expanded  capacity  of  the  A1 
Commission's  production  p] 
suit  In  greater  production  and  larger 
operating  expenditures  in  1959. 

During    the    last    seven 
Atomic   Energy   Commissi! 
and  development  in  both 
military  applications  of  a1 
have  grown  rapidly  to  the 
ever  attained.    Continuing 
be  given  to  basic  research,  smd  construe- 
tion   will  continue   on   four   additional 
high-energy  particle  accela-ators  in  the 
multlbillion  electron-volt  range. 

Applied  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities will  be  increased  In  1959  and 
concentrated  on  those  aspects  which  ap- 
pear most  likely  to  result  in  reaching 
technical  goals.  In  particular,  there  will 
be  continuing  emphasis  op  naval  and 
other  military  nuclear  propulsion  reac- 
tors, and  on  the  more  ptomislng  ap- 
proaches to  development  of  reactors  to 
produce  safe  and  economic  electrical  en- 
ergy for  civilian  use.  I 

Stockpiling  and  defens4  production 
expansion:  Elxpenditures  for  stockpiling 
and  expansion  of  defense  production  are 
estimated  to  be  $565  million  In  1958  and 
$422  million  in  1959.  The  stockpile  ob- 
jectives on  an  but  a  few  scarce  materials 
win  be  substantiaily  completed  under 
contracts  now  in  force.  In  October  1957. 
an  advisory  committee  wa^  established 
to  work  with  the  OflBce  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization on  a  study  of  stockpiling  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  the  lij^ht  of  current 
concepts  of  war  and  defense. 

The  Defense  Production!  Act  of  1950 
has  provided  much  of  the  basic  author- 
ity required  to  bring  aboiit  needed  ex- 
pansion of  production  capacity,  to  pro- 
vide controls  over  the  use  of  scarce  ma- 
terials, and  to  initiate  other  measiu-es 
essential  to  enhance  ^ur  military 
strength.  It  should  be  extekided  another 
2  years  beyond  its  preseiit  expiration 
date  of  June  30.  1958.  I  dO  not  now  an- 
ticipate any  specific  now  programs 
which  win  require  financial  assistance 
under  this  legislation,  but  accelerated 
research  and  development  in  certain 
military  programs  may  require  further 
expansion  of  production  potentials  for 


key  materials.  The  authority  to  set  pri- 
orities and  allocate  materials,  currently 
being  used  tor  critical  materials  for  di- 
rect military  and  atomic  energy  procure- 
ment, win  continue  to  l^  needed. 

Mutual  security  progtam:  Soviet  am- 
bition poees  a  threat  td  the  free  coun- 
tries that  takes  several  forms:  open 
armed  attack,  internal  subversion,  and 
economic  domination.  Mutual  security 
helps  to  meet  aU  form*  of  this  threat. 
For  tlie  fiscal  year  19»9.  I  am  recom- 
mending new  obligati<^I  authority  of 
$3,940  million  for  the  'mutual  security 
program.  Expoiditure^  are  estimated 
to  be  $3,868  miUion. 

Two  portions  of  the! mutual  seetnity 
program — ^military  assistance  and  de- 
fense support — are  primarily  related  to 
our  military  defense  effort  and,  there- 
fore, are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the 
message.  The  other  portions  of  the 
mutual  security  progriun.  while'  they 
contribute  to  security  and  defensive 
strength,  are  primarily  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  deve^oimient  and  po- 
ntical  stability  of  less  Ideveloped  coun- 
tries TTiey  are  discus$ed  In  the  Inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  section  of 
this  message.  The  two  parts  of  the 
mutual  security  program  are  combined 
in  the  following  table: 
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Mutual  security,  military  assistance: 
The  nature  of  military] assistance  varies 
by  coimtry  and  area, ;  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  military  need,  tOchnologlcal  abil- 
ities, and  division  of  defense  respcmsi- 
biUty  among  the  United  States  and  other 
coimtries.  Countries  'which  have  re- 
ceived mUitary  assistance  maintain  for 
the  common  defense  of  the  free  world 
the  equivalent  of  200!  army  divisions, 
and  some  23,000  aircraft  and  2,300  naval 
vessels.  From  1950  through  1957  our 
assistance  has  augmented  by  about  17 
percent  the  total  defe^nse  expenditures 
of  these  countriea. 
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In  Europe,  this  assistance  is  pro- 
gramed according  to  the  defensive  strat- 
egy for  the  whole  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

MSitary  assistance  for  certain  other 
countries,  particularly  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia,  will  continue  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  threat  of  in- 
ternal subversion  whUe  also  contributing 
to  the  deterrence  of  foreign  attack. 

In  addition  to  missiles  and  other  ad- 
vanced weapons,  the  military  asslstanee 
program  provides  for  necessary  conven- 
tional equipment,  supplies,  constructioii. 
and  training  for  grottnd.  sea.  and  air  de- 
fense of  friendly  countries. 

Continuing  efforts  are  being  made  to 
maintain  the  forces  needed  for  ictema- 
tional  defense  purposes  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  The  strcngtii  of  forces  in 
assisted  coimtries  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reviewed  to  insure  that  our 
support  is  related  to  current  military 
requirements  and  technology.  We  are 
finaru'ing  military  equipment  wherever 
possible  on  a  basis  of  sales  for  cash  and 
credit  rather  than  by  grants. 

Recommended  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  miUtary  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  is  $1,800  miUion.  To  ful- 
fiU  probable  needs  growing  out  of  agree- 
ments at  the  recent  NATO  meetings,  an 
additional  amount  of  up  to  $200  million 
for  procurement  of  more  missiles  and 
«>ther  new  equipment  is  covered  by  the 
aUowtmce  for  proposed  legislation  and 
contingencies  for  the  fiscal  year  19Sft. 
Expenditures  for  military  assistance  in 
1959,  which  wffl  be  made  prtmarfty  from 
obhgational  authority  enacted  in  prevl— 
ous  years,  are  estimated  to  be  $2J200 
million,  the  same  estimated  for  1958. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  current  United 
States  outlay  for  proteettop  would  have 
to  be  substantially  larger  were  it  not  for 
the  military  assistance  program  which 
enables  other  countries  to  contribute 
more  to  collective  defense.  Without  our 
mOitary-asslstanoe  program  the  same 
degree  of  protection  might  not  be  ob- 
tainaMe  at  any  cost. 

Mutual  security,  defense  support:  Oar 
military  assistance  is  extended  to  many 
coimtries  that  are  maintaining  coBeetive 
defense  forces  beyond  their  economie 
means.  Therefore,  we  supply  economic 
assistance  under  the  appropriations  for 
defense  support  so  that  these  countries 
can  provide  for  their  defense  forces  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  economic  and 
poUtlcal  stability. 

New  obBgational  authority  of  $865 
million  is  requested  for  defense  support. 
Expenditores  In  1969  are  estimated  at 
$885  minian  or  $00  million  bHow  the 
estimate  for  1958. 

m  determining  these  amounts,  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  most  effective  use 
of  local  currencies  obtained  as  counter- 
part for  assistance  dollars  and  from  sales 
of  suri^os  Uhited  States  farm  products. 
The  local  cmiencies.  which  are  in  addi- 
tion to  d(rilar  grants,  are  used  to  help 
channel  the  coantrtes*  own  economic  re- 
sources to  Vbt  most  desirable  objectives. 
However,  theat  correncles  cannot  replace 
the  donazs  needed  fbr  materials  and 
equipment  that  must  be  Importeilt 
mainly  from  the  XThlted  States. 


The  major  objective  of  oiur  interna- 
tional econamic  policies  and  programs  is 
to  help  build  the  free  workTs  ^tfvwomto 
strength  in  the  interest  of  mutual  well- 
being  and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Expanded  production,  improved  el&- 
clency.  and  greater  economic  progress 
far  ourselves  and  other  pecH^es  of  the 
free  world  wUI  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  an  increase  In  the  flow  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment.  To 
aid  In  this  worldwide  objective  and  at 
the  same  time  to  expand  our  markets 
abroad  and  thus  create  new  jobs  at 
home.  I  am  rPAnmmpTutitiy  the  extension 
with  broadened  authority  ctf  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  program.  I  am 
also  recommending  an  expansion  of  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-In^wrt 
Bank,  an  increase  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  developmental  and  tech- 
nical af>si.st.ance  under  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  and  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway. 

International  affairs  and  finance  are 
estimated  to  require  $U  billion  of  ex- 
penditures in  tlw  fleeal  year  1959.  $150 
million  less  than  in  1958.  The  decline 
reflects  primarily  the  fact  that  in  1958 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  a 
substantial  disbursement  under  a  pre- 
viously authcHTiaed  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdosn. 
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Reciprocal  trade:  m  order  to  pay  for 
hnports  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
United  States  other  countries  must  be 
able  to  export  to  us.  Progress  for  them 
•Qd  for  OS  will  receive  its  greatest  im- 
petus by  development  of  the  most  favor- 
able fields  of  production  coupled  with  a 
gradual  but  steady  redtKtion  at  unjusti- 
fiable trade  barriers.  We  welcome  the 
proposed  European  common  market  and 
free  trade  tuea  as  steps  toward  these 
broad  goals. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  economic,  no  less 
ttian  political,  interdependence.  As  tho 
greatest  producer,  consumer,  and  ex- 
porter in  Oie  world,  the  United  States 
must  be  a  dependable  market  for  for- 
eign goods  if  mutually  beneOeial  trade 
is  to  grow  and  prosper.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  riiould  be  extend- 
ed for  5  years  beyond  its  expiration  date 
of  June  30,  1958.  with  certain  new  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  negotiate 
gradual  and  sriective  tariff  reductions. 
Legislation  should  also  be  enacted  to 
authorize  United  States  membership  in 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
to  iminrove  the  administrative  effleieney 
of  oar  trade  agreements  with  other  eocm- 
tries.  To  provide  co(»^Unated  Cabinet 
levd  direetioa  of  this  program  at  home. 
I  have  recently  estatdished  the  Tiads 
Policy  Cognmittee  imder  the  diairman- 
ship  of  the  Secretary  of  Cimimeree. 

In  addition.  I  reeogmnend  ttiat  the 
Congress  delete  a  rider  wU^  in  past 
years  has  been  attadied  to  the  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  and  which  virtually 
prohibits  normal  competitive  bkhBng  by 
ether  countries  on  many  defense  con- 
tracts. The  rider  Is  dearly  inconsist- 
ent witti  policies  designed  to  expand  In- 
XtroMtiaBaX  trade  and  makes  our  he9ivy 
defense  eosts  even  more  b«rdenaa9Be. 

Export-Import    Bank:    The    Export- 
Import  Bank  has  hiul  a  steadily  increas- 
ing role   In  proowtlDg  United  State* 
exports  and  Imports  and  tan  finanrtng 
econo9nie  devdopment  projects  abroad 
throat  loans  to  United  States  and  Ah*- 
eign   firms   and   to  foreign   countries. 
Btnee  the  bank  requires  repayment  In 
dollars,  its  loans  for  eco9i«9nic  develop- 
are  made  for  projects  VbaX  will  eun 
or  save  dollgirs  for  the  borrowing  coon- 
try,  or  for  projects  in  eountrics  wtth 
adequate  prospects  of  earning  dollars 
from  other  soorces.   B  is  now  tstimstffl 
that  the  lerMtIng  authostty 
bank  in  1966  wffl  be  cntlzcly 
sometime  dmlng  19S0.    To 
tinuity  In  the  bank's  operation  and  to 
provide  for  possible  cmcrgenetas,  I  am 
rcqoBSting  $2  taUUon  hi  iwv  4iUlKattanaI 
authority  to  expand  the  bank^  lending 
capacity.  This  new  askhoriBitlon  tfiovkl 
be  made  avattable  before  the  cod  of  the 
current  fiscal  ytax. 

McKHBilitary  mntual  secnrlty:  While 
strengthened  trade  legUatisn  and  addl- 
tkmal  lending  auitoority  tor  the  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  wUl  help  nthstantlaBy  Ib 
promoting  world  eommeroe  9U3d  eoo- 
»M?*"**^  devekHMsent,  these  acthsis  are  in- 
sufficiegit  In  ttacmadws  to  aeeampUatk  oar 
intonational  db^tcMnm^ 

Few  natlo9fl  dwlrto  ave  sUa99g«v  to- 
day than  the  wish  of  the  pespks  cf  leas 
devekved  rnmntrim  to  Impnwe  thetar  liv- 
ing standards.   It  is  onr  national  poliey 
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to  encourage  and  assist  this  aspiration. 
As  a  country  blessed  with  great  natural 
resources,  modem  Industry,  and  high 
productivity,  we  recognize  the  compel- 
ling humanitarian  reasons  for  helping 
less  f  ortimate  people  abroad  as  we  help 
them  at  home. 

The  progress  of  some  less  developed 
countries  will  be  dangerously  slow  with- 
out outside  help,  despite  their  best  ef- 
forts. The  people  of  these  countries  are 
conscious  of  the  technological  advances 
made  and  the  levels  of  living  enjoyed  be- 
yond their  borders,  and  are  understand- 
ab^  impatient  for  similar  achievements. 
If  western  help  is  unavailable  or  inade- 
quate, these  countries  may  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  Communist  bloc.  We 
are  concerned  that  they  strengthen  their 
independence  and  find  prospects  for  im- 
proved living  standards  within  a  free  so- 
ciety. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  other 
free  governments  will  also  enlarge  their 
efforts  in  advancing  the  development, 
trade,  and  well-being  of  less  developed 
countries. 

In  addition,  without  economic  prog- 
ress, military  security  may  prove  illusory. 
People  who  see  little  improvement  in 
their  economic  conditions  may  question 
the  value  of  the  freedom  that  our  mu- 
tual defense  efforts  are  intended  to  pre- 
serve. The  events  of  the  cold  war  re- 
emphasize  the  importance  of  our  helping 
to  insiu-e  that  peoples  of  less  developed 
countries  have  faith  in  their  future. 

For  these  various  reeusons,  it  is  criti- 
cally necessary  to  carry  forward  our  de- 
velopment loans,  technical  assistance, 
and  other  special  types  of  assistance  un- 
der the  mutual-security  program. 

Mutual  security,  development  loan 
fund:  In  many  cases,  urgent  needs  for 
economic  development  in  less  developed 
countries  cannot  be  financed  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  by  other  sources 
such  as  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  or  private 
Institutions.  To  meet  such  needs  for 
financing  economically  and  technically 
soiud  projects,  the  development  loan 
fund  was  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1957.  Loans  from  this  fund 
may  be  made  on  less  stringent  terms 
than  Export-Import  Bank  or  other  such 
loans,  with  repayments  in  local  curren- 
cies as  well  as  dollars. 

Projects  are  now  being  considered  and 
negotiations  are  being  started  with  a 
n\imber  of  cotmtries  which  will  result  in 
the  commitment  of  an  appreciable  vol- 
ume of  loans  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

1958.  To  make  possible  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  such  development 
loans,  I  am  requesting  provision  of  $625 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  for 

1959,  as  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
basic  legislation  last  year. 

Mutual  security,  technical  coopera- 
tion: Because  of  technical  assistance 
extended  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, millions  of  people  today  are  better 
off  than  before  and  productivity  has 
been  significantly  increased.  For  ex- 
ample, disease  has  been  lessened  in  many 
coimtries  as  people  have  been  taught 
water  ptirlflcation  techniques.  Illiteracy 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Farmers  in 
xoany  countries  have  learned  how  to 


diversify  crops  and  improv^  livestock 
strains.  i 

This  budget  requests  $164|  million  of 
new  obligational  authority  Jn  1959  to 
carry  forward  the  United  Statbs  program 
of  technical  assistance  and  adso  to  pro- 
vide for  our  Joining  with  other  nations  to 
increase  the  financial  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance. This  increase  will  help  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  multilateral  cooi>er- 
ation  through  a  new  program  for  re- 
gional surveys  of  resources  4°d  for  re- 
gional train^  institutes  apbroved  last 
December  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
need  for  otu:  own  technical,  assistance 
program  and  I  am  equally  cdnvlnced  of 
the  need  for  multilateral  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  in  which  our  cpntribution 
is  multiplied  by  the  funds  an|  experts  of 
many  nations. 

Mutual  security,  special  and  other  as- 
sistance: The  budget  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  provides  for  c4rtain  addi- 
tional special  activities,  such  as  support 
vital  to  the  stability  of  a  number  of 
friendly  cotmtries  not  cover^  by  other 
categories  of  aid,  our  contribijtions  to  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Fimd,  and  our  refugee  programs. 

It  Is  obviously  impossible  >  to  predict 
jtoday  all  of  the  problems  wh^ch  the  free 
'world  will  face  during  1959.  In  order  to 
help  meet  the  emergencies  that  experi- 
ence shows  inevitably  arise,  ll  believe  it 
necessary  that  a  special  Contingency 
fund  again  be  provided  in  the  mutvial 
security  appropriation,  Foj  this  piu"- 
pose.  $200  million  is  recomkiended  for 
1959.  I 

Diplomacy,  informational  and  cultural 
programs,  and  exchange  of  persons: 
Greater  understanding  among  nations, 
on  a  people-to-people  as  well  as  a  gov- 
enmient-to-govemment  basis,  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  our  efforts  to  remove  the 
misimderstandlngs  that  hinder  disarma- 
ment, the  building  of  a  Safeguarded 
peace,  and  the  strengthenl|ig  of  free- 
dom. It  is  especially  important  that 
Americans  and  peoples  wn>  have  re- 
cently gained,  or  are  approaching,  inde- 
I}endence  come  to  appreciate  each 
other's  problems  and  aspirations.  It  is 
similarly  important  that  An^ricans  and 
Eastern  Eiuropeans  renew  the  contacts 
that  once  were  an  importailt  strand  in 
friendly  international  relatidns. 

The  budget  recommends  $183  million 
In  new  obligational  authority  in  1959 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  ^tt&ln,  pri- 
marily for  the  operation  of  ^he  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  amoi^t  includes 
provision  for  additional  foreign  service 
posts  in  Africa  and  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  consular,  economic,  and  political 
work  in  the  Middle  East  a^d  the  Far 
East.  New  obligational  authority  re- 
quested for  the  United  Stat^  Informa- 
tion Agency,  and  for  exchange  of  per- 
sons, cultural  presentations,  and  inter- 
national trade  fairs  amounts  to  $139 
million;  within  this  total,  there  is  pro- 
vision for  more  exchanges  of  leaders, 
scientists,  and  students  with  ^lastem  Eu- 
rope and  other  areas.  ' 

I  wish  here  to  call  atteniion  specifi- 
cally to  the  need  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  BrusselsTPair.   Ck)n- 
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gressional  action  on  this  important 
activity  last  year  left  Uniied  States  par- 
ticipation badly  hamper^  in  compari- 
son with  programs  of  oU|er  nations,  es- 
pecially the  Soviet  Union.  I  consider 
this  item  of  particular  Importance  to 
our  country  and  urge  tike  Congress  to 
expedite  its  approval. 

CIVIL  BKNXnSi 

The  buDc  of  the  Pedera)  Government's 
budget  expenditures  fori  domestic  pro- 
grams is  classified  under  ^ve  broad  cate- 
gories— labor  and  welfare;  commerce  and 
housing,  veterans  servlcdi  and  benefits, 
agriculture  and  agriciilqural  resource*, 
and  natural  resources.  These  benefits 
take  various  forms,  such  as  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments,  direct 
benefit  payments  to  individuals,  loans, 
public  works,  research,  ahd  other  public 
services. 

Budget  expenditurea  and  aiithorUutUma  for 
civil  benefit* 

rnscal  ynn.    In  bl  nions] 


1958 
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Ij»bor  and  welfare 

Comn^eroe  and  bousing. 

Veterans  serviou  and 
benefits 

AKTicultim  and  agri- 
cultural resources 

Natural  resources 

Total 


Expc  aditurM 


1957 
tcttial 
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<  Compares  with  new  obllgatloi  uU  aaUiarlty  o(  tlK 
bOlion  (or  1W7  and  U0.4  bUUoci  tot  1961 

Total  expenditures  for  civil  bmeflts  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959  are  estimated  to  be 
$16.4  billion.  New  obllgfttional  author- 
ity is  reduced  from  an  estimated  amount 
of  $20.4  billion  in  1958  tk>  $16  billion  in 
1959.  I 

Under  present  conditions.  I  am  not 
recommending  enactment  at  this  time  of 
certain  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  for  new  prograi^is  which  I  have 
previously  advocated.  Fbr  example,  in- 
stead of  general  aid  for  construction  of 
schoolrooms,  I  am  now  recommending 
a  broad  temporary  program  of  aid  to 
education  wliich  is  largely  science- 
oriented.  I  am  also  deferring  pn^xwals 
for  some  other  grant  programs  and  for 
certain  new  public  woTk$  projects. 

I  am  also  making  reco^nmendations  to 
reduce  some  programs, ;  to  curtail  ex- 
pansion in  others.  ai|d  to  transfer 
greater  responsibility  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  euoA  local  govern- 
ments or  to  private  individuals  or  oxter- 
priaes.  All  of  these  recommendations, 
in  addition  to  being  re(|uired  by  sound 
public  policy,  will  help  to  hold  expendi- 
tures in  future  years  toi  prudent  levels. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  legislation 
which  I  am  recommending  apply  to 
three  general  types  lof  activities— 
grants-in-aid,  credit,  aiid  special  serv- 
ices for  which  charges  tfiould  be  made. 

Grants-in-aid:  In  the  past  25  years, 
the  number  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
conducted  by  the  Fedem  Gtovemment 
has  increased  many  fold.    Fednal  ex- 
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pendRarca  and  tt»  aawoBt  of  taxes 
levied  at  tti*  national  level  have  corre- 
spondingly  inereaaed. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasised,  the 
continued  vitality  of  our  federal  form 
ot  govcmmcBt  requires  that,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  poslMe,  primary  respon- 
siUllty  for  poblie  programs  be  shoul- 
dered by  that  kvd  of  government  most 
familiar  with  local  problems  and  most 
responsive  to  ttaem.  We  must  exerciae 
the  utmost  reatraini  in  aasivnliic  new 
programs  and  mpontHMkiim  to  tlM 
Federal  GorenuMnt,  and  we  thould 
cmtinously  search  oat  those  programs 
and  activities  now  carried  on  at  the  na- 
tional level  that  can  and  sixmld  be 
handled  by  the  States  or  localities. 

Prudent  limitation  of  Federal  activities 
cannot  alone  meet  the  the  whole  proMera 
of  overeentralization.  The  eonttnued 
strength  of  our  federal  system  also  de- 
pends upon  reinforcing  the  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  ability  of  the  States  to 
carry  out  tlieir  responsibilitiea  Accord- 
ingly. I  suggerted  at  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference at  Wllliamrtmrg.  Va..  in  June  of 
1957.  that  an  action  groop  be  estabUshed 
to  make  recommendations  on  this  and 
o^er  aspects  of  ttie  problem.  A  Joint 
Federml-State  Actfcm  Committee  con- 
^ting  of  10  governors  and  of  represent- 
atives of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  subseqriently 
created. 

Tlie  initial  progress  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, made  last  Bsonth.  reeotnmends 
complete  transfer  of  two  programs  to  the 
States  together  with  Uie  simultaneous 
relinquisliment  d  a  portion  of  the  local 
telephone  servioe  tax  whi^  the  Federal 
Government  now  collects.  These  pro- 
grams are  vocational  cdueatfon  and  the 
construction  of  waste-treatment  facil- 
ities. Legislative  proposals  to  carry  oat 
these  and  future  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  wfD  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress.  An  oitteily  retutjustment  re- 
quires time  for  action  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures.  Conse- 
quently, the  eifect  of  the  proposed  trans- 
fers on  expenditmve  and  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  win  occur  beginning 
in  1960.  Hie  report  alM>  reoommoidB 
increasing  the  degree  of  State  responsi- 
Mlity  in  three  other  programs:  inrb4m 
renewal  planning;  natural  dlBaster  re- 
lief; and  regulating  and  promoting 
peaceful  uses  of  atonic  enogy,  particu- 
larly for  health  and  safety. 

Cooperation  of  this  nature  is  a  highly 
desirable  and.  in  my  judgment,  a  long 
overdue  experiment  in  public  adminis- 
tration and  finance.  The  success  of  the 
venture  depends  upon  further  coop^-a- 
tion  among  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congress,  the  governors,  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  States,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments Involved.  At  for  this  adadn- 
istration,  I  can  say  that  the  executive 
Intmch  is  eager,  as  well  as  wilUng,  to  do 
its  part  to  insure  that  success. 

Fedoal  credit  programs:  From  a  few 
small  beginnings.  Federal  programs  for 
making  direct  loans,  purchasing  mort- 
gages, and  insuring  or  guaranteeing  pri- 
vate loans  have  multiplied  greatly  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  As  shown  in 
special  anal^ysis  E  in  this  budget  docu- 
ment, new  commitments  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  specific  credit  requirements  in 


tbe  flaeal  year  1959  are  esUmated  at 
$10.5  binuin.  prertisiilnantay  tor  boosing 
andagrtcattaralprogEsma.  Alxmtthree- 
Qoarters  of  these  oommitinents  are  for 
and  Insmanoe  of  private 
wtitch  osoally  do  not  leqnire  stg- 
nit^cant  budget  expenditures.  However, 
net  budget  expenditures  for  direct  loans 
and  mortgiffe  piiri'lusfs  will  amouni  to 
an  esttmstsd  $1.4  billian  in  1950. 

Ob  Jtans  30. 1967.  ttie  total  amoimt  of 
outstanding  private  loans  guaranteed  or 
Insured  in  wtwle  or  in  part  by  the  Fsd- 
eral  OorcRunent  anouoled  to  $56  J  bil- 
lion. This  is  expected  to  increase  to 
$66  J  Ullton  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1960.  In  addition  to  these  privately  fi- 
nanced loans,  the  amount  of  direct  loans 
outstanding  on  June  30.  1961,  was  $17J 
bilUoo^  compared  to  $20J  bilUoa  ex- 
pected as  of  Jtine  30, 1959. 

In  order  that  Government  credit  pro- 
grams will  make  a  maxtanum  contrlbu- 
tkm  to  economic  growth  and  stability, 
this  administration  has  placed  medal 
empharis  iqnn  achieving  a  more  con- 
sistent policy  among  them.  For  this 
piupose.  it  is  necessary  that  such  pro- 
grams: (1)  charge  adequate  interest 
rates  on  an  new  loans;  (2>  substitute 
private  *^"«^«^*»^  for  Government  loans 
and  mortgage  purchases  wtierever  pos- 
sible; and  (3)  be  subject  to  effective 
budgetary  controL 

In  many  cases,  present  legislation  sets 
maximimi  interest  rates  that  do  not 
permit  the  Treasury  or  the  lending 
agencies  to  cover  present  costs.  At  my 
request,  legislation  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  requiring  that,  insofar 
as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  each 
program.  aU  costs  of  future  loans  bs 
paid  by  the  borrowers  who  benefit  from 
the  loans.  Such  legislation,  by  remov- 
ing or  reducing  hidden  sub^dies,  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  toward 
better  budgeting. 

Loans  or  mortgage  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  available 
only  If  private  financing  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms.  In  several 
Important  areas  FMeral  guaranties  or 
Insurance  have  encouraged  greater  par- 
ticipation by  private  lenders  and  reduced 
reliance  on  direct  Government  loans. 
Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  author- 
ize other  Federal  lending  programs  to 
substitute  guaranties  or  Insurance  of  pri- 
vate loans  to  the  maximum  feasible  ex- 
tent. Moreover,  for  all  loan  guaranty 
programs,  the  Government  ^ould  be 
authorized  to  permit  interest  rates  high 
enough  to  attract  private  lenders.  I  sug- 
gest that  aU  limitations  or  ceilings  placed 
on  interest  rates  be  reviewed,  and  that 
authority  be  provided  to  vary  the  rates 
for  guaranteed  or  insured  loans  in  line 
with  market  ooDdttkKis  and  under  proper 


A  few  Federal  credit  programs  and  a 
few  other  enterprise  activities,  as  weD. 
are  not  now  subiec^  to  budgetary  review 
amd  audit  oontroL  I  again  recommend 
that  the  Government  Corporaticm  Con- 
trol Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  such 
review  and  control  over  all  Govemnment 
corporations  authorized  to  use  Federal 
funds. 

Charges  for  special  services:  When  the 
Government  proi^des  a  service  conferring 
a  special  quasi-commercial  benefit  on 


identifiable  ludfvldusli  or  groups  adnve 
and  beyond  the  betMAts  to  tlw  pabhe 
generaDy,  I  beliese  it  aboold  ebaice  tbm 
beneficiaries  for  the  special  senrlee,  rath- 
er than  ptaee  ttie  fnllbarden  of  cost  on 
tlic  general  taxpayer. 

This  prindi^  lias  been  put  into  pcao* 
tioe  in  the  financing  of  the  new  tatgbway 
program  through  the  payauot  of  cxdso 
taxes  by  highway  users  into  a  highway 
trust  fund.  Tlie  fotest  and  piMic  lands 
highway  programs  of  tbe  Dspai^lment 
of  Corameroe.  hoet>ei,  are  sCfli  finsncsd 
from  general  revenuei.  Slnee  OMit  of 
thess  Mgliways  are  on  one  of  the  Fsd- 
eralHM  systems.  I  reenmmend  that 
their  financing  be  transferred  to  tlM 
trust  fond.  Legislatiati  will  also  be  reo- 
ommended  to  pnMride  for  payineut  fnuk 
the  irvut  fttnd  of  the  expenses  Incurjed 
lyy  the  Treasury  in  ooDeetlng  taxes  going 
into  the  trust  f^ind.  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent praetiee  of  paying  for  the  costs  tn- 
eorred  by  ttie  DepartoMni  of  Labor  in 
determining  wage  standards  for  Mghway 
conb'acts. 

In  the  field  of  aviation,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  a  wide  range  of 
special  services  benefiting  private  users 
of  the  airspace.  As  I  have  previously 
pointed  out.  it  is  increasini^y  appro- 
priate tlmt  ttiese  users  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs.  As  first  steps  toward 
this  end.  this  budget  proposes  that  a  tax 
ot  S^  cents  a  galkm  be  levied  on  Jet 
fuels  and  that  taxes  tm  aviation  gaso&M 
l>e  increased  to  3H  cents  a  gallon  from 
the  presoit  3  cents,  with  increases  of  % 
cent  per  year  for  4  years  In  both  taxes 
up  to  6^  cents  a  gaDon.  The  receipts 
from  taxes  on  aviation  gasoline,  which 
now  go  into  the  tiighway  trw*  fund, 
should  lie  k^^t  in  the  general  revenues 
to  help  finance  the  operations  of  the 
airways. 

Legislation  should  also  be  enacted  to 
raise  patent  fees,  and  to  enlarge  employ- 
ers of  longSlioremen  for  the  eosts  of  ad- 
ministering disability  compensatkm. 
Recommendations  dsewhere  In  this  mes- 
sage to  adjust  postal  rates  and  authorize 
more  adequate  interest  rates  on  Govern- 
ment loans  also  will  serve  to  reduce  un- 
necessary subsidies  to  tvetial  groups^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  tpetiOc  rec- 
ommendations, all  Government  agencies 
have  recently  been  instracted  at  my  di- 
rection to  prepare  legislatlTe  proposals 
generally  designed  to  remove  preaentxe- 
strictions  or  limltatloaB  on  ttieir  author- 
ity (D  to  recover  full  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  seivites  that  provide  special 
lienefits  to  individuals  or  groups  and 
(2)  to  obtain  a  fair  market  valoe  fOr  the 
use  or  sale  of  federally  owned  resooxees 
or  property. 

By  enacUnent  of  the  legtslatian  pro- 
posed in  this  budget  and  of  otlier  pro- 
posals which  I  shall  make  tnax  ttaae  to 
time,  we  can  move  closer  to  tbe  ultimste 
goal  of  an  equitaliie  q^stem  of  fees  and 
ctiau-ges  Uirougliout  the  Government. 


Expenditures  for  labor  and  welfture. 
bicluding  the  edaeatlan  and  basic  re- 
search programs  clsMiWed  mider  this 
heading,  are  estimated  to  be  $3.6  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  $300  millian  more 
than  for  the  cment  year.  Tte 
is  primarily  fcr 
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education  programs.  Previous  recom- 
mencttiUons  for  new  programs,  such  as 
general  aid  for  school  construction,  are 
being  deferred. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditures 
for  labor  and  welfare  programs  consists 
of  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  cannot  be  reduced  with- 
out ctumges  in  basic  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. At  this  time,  I  am  proposing  re- 
visions in  the  legislation  governing  five 
of  these  grant  programs  which  will  lead 
to  some  small  reductions  in  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  to 
some  larger  reductions  in  later  years. 
Under  these  proposals,  the  proportion 
or  amount  of  Federal  participation 
would  be  reduced  for  schools  in  feder- 
ally affected  areas,  for  hospital  con- 
struction, and  for  public  assistance.  I 
am  also  recommending  action  on  legis- 
lation relating  to  revenues  so  the  States 
can  assimie  responsibility  beginning  in 
1960,  and  Federal  aid  can  cease,  for  vo- 
cational education  and  waste  treatment 
plant  construction.  Continuing  work  by 
the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  thoroughgoing  reap- 
praisals by  Federal  agencies  on  their 
own  initiative,  should  lead  to  further 
recommendations  for  reducing  grant-in- 
aid  programs  in  future  years,  with  the 
States  assuming  more  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  activities  and  themselves 
collecting  more  tax  revenues  to  finance 
them. 

Labor  and  toelfare 

(Fiscal  yean.    In  millions] 


Program  or  agency 


Promotion  of  science,  re- 
search,   libraries, 
and  museums: 
National     Science 
Foundation:    Basic 

research 

Ottier 

Promotion  of  education: 
National     Science 
Foundation: 
Science  education... 
Department    of 
Health     Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 
Science  and  general 
education    pro- 
grams   (proposed 

legislation) 

Assistance  for 
schools  in  fed- 
erally   aflected 


Budget  ezpenditores 


1957 
actual 


$32 
W 


14 


Present  program.. 
Propoeed  leglsla. 

tlon 

Vocational     educa- 
tion and  other 

Department    of    the 

Interior , 

Labor  and  manpower... 
Promotion    of    public 
health: 
National     Institutes 

of  Health 

Hospital  construction 

grants 

Omnts  for  construc- 
tion of  wftste-treat- 
ment  (acilitie8.._... 

Other.. 

Public  assistance 

Conrctional  and  penal 

Institutions , 

Otber  welfare  servioet._ 


174 


Toha 


64 

48 
400 


1<U 
73 


1 

230 

1.S58 

32 
147 


1958 
esti- 
mate 


42 


17 


223 


X9W 


60 

63 
411 


202 
87 


81 

251 

1,823 

34 

102 


3,443 


1959 
esti- 
mate 


$55 
«4 


63 


76 

123 
SO 
00 

eo 

420 

203 
112 


61 

267 

1,800 

8« 
167 


Recom- 
mended 
new 

obliga- 
tion al 
author- 
ity for 
1069 


$68 

68 


82 


146 


130 

68 

67 
432 

311 

76 


46 
252 

1.800 

37 
166 


3^643 


>a,«i« 


>  Compares  with  new  obllgational  authority  of  $3,180 
COilUon  for  U67  and  $3,671  milUon  for  1968. 


Science,  research,  and  ediKation:  In 
the  face  of  Soviet  challenge&  the  secu- 
jrity  and  continued  well-befig  of  the 
United  States  depend,  as  neirer  before, 
on  the  extension  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Our  technological  progress  requires  a 
higher  level  of  support  for  bas)c  scientific 
research  from  both  private  and  public 
sources.  It  also  demands  a  growing  sup- 
ply of  highly  trained  manpower — scien- 
tists, engineers,  teachers,  ^d  tech- 
nicians. ' 

To  this  end,  I  am  recommending  an  ex- 
panded program  for  the  Natic^ial  Science 
Foundation  and  a  new  progrlim  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Eduoation,  and 
Welfare.  These  programs  will  be  closely 
coordinated.  The  Foundation  is  promot- 
ing science  education  and  training  pri- 
marily through  grants  to  universities  or 
fellowships  to  individuals.  Tbe  program 
for  the  Department  of  Health  ..Education, 
and  Welfare  will  strengthen  (>ur  general 
educational  base,  complement  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  9oundation, 
and  be  channeled  mainly  thrdugh  grants 
to  States.  < 

This  budget  proposes  appropriations  of 
$140  million  for  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  in  1959,  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  currently  {authorized. 
To  permit  immediate  action  In  stepping 
up  the  Foundation's  activities,  the  bud- 
get also  includes  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  1958. 

These  recommendations  wil^  enable  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  proceed 
vigorously  in  expanding  support  for  basic 
research.  Of  the  1959  appropriation,  $58 
million,  double  the  1958  amount,  is  pro- 
vided for  research  grants,  fbr  research 
facilities  and  equipment,  anmfor  related 
activities.  I 

Assistance  to  basic  research  is  provided 
also  in  physical  sciences  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  in  life  sciences  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health]  Expendi- 
tures included  in  other  pattts  of  the 
budget  for  basic  research  bylthe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeroriiutics,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  wm  be  higher 
than  in  the  current  year.  Most  of  the 
expenditures  will  be  for  research  projects 
carried  on  by  university  scientists  and, 
as  a  byproduct,  will  contribjute  impor- 
tantly to  the  education  of  grmduate  stu- 
dents. I 

The  second  major  part  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  program  is  to  help 
meet  the  need  for  improving  ^nd  extend- 
ing science  education.  The  1959  budget 
for  the  Foundation  provides  $82  million, 
including  $3  million  of  ad^iinistrative 
expenses,  for  this  purpose,  oi  about  five 
times  the  present  amount.  Ifost  of  this 
is  for  expansion  of  programs  jwhich  have 
proved  their  worth  in  improving  high 
school  and  college  science;  education. 
These  programs  include  (ij  action  to 
interest  able  students  in  ccie^ce  careers. 
(2)  measures  to  improve  thelmethods  of 
teaching  and  the  content  oi  courses  in 
mathematics  and  science  a|nd  to  give 
supplementary  training  to  college  and 
high-school  teachers,  and  ($)  provision 
for  fellowships  to  highly  qualfled  college 
graduates  and  scientists  for  advanced 
study  in  science  and  mathenjatics. 


I  am  recommending  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  authorize  a  temporary  pro« 
gram  for  the  Departmont  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
grants  to  help  stimulate  t^ie  State,  local, 
and  private  action  necesseiry  to  meet  cer- 
tain critical  educational  needs.  The 
major  objective  of  this  nem  program  will 
be  to  provide  matching  grants  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  local  school  systems,  particu- 
larly in  the  administration  and  teachmg 
of  science  and  mathematics.  The  new 
grant  program  will  also  poster  improve- 
ment of  general  education  through 
grants  to  States  or  educational  institu- 
tions to  extend  testing  and  counseling 
services  for  yoimg  people,  provide  col- 
lege scholarships  for  outstanding  high- 
school  graduates,  strenetthen  graduate 
schools,  expand  the  teacning  of  foreign 
languages,  and  improve  the  adequacy 
and  reliability  of  educatiopal  statistics. 

These  recommendations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  j^ucation.  and 
Welfare  are  designed  tojmeet  our  most 
urgent  needs  for  support  of  science,  to 
aid  in  the  identification  fnd  encourage- 
ment of  talent,  and  to  strengthen  our 
teaching  staffs.  In  planning  these  pro- 
grams, account  has  been  ^Ucen  of  several 
important  considerations^ 

First,  more  effective !  utilization  of 
available  scientists  and  einglneers  is  the 
most  immediately  productive  attack  on 
existing  shortages  in  thes^  fields.  Action 
to  achieve  this  is  a  respohsibility  of  pri- 
vate employers  and  orgaiilzations  as  well 
as  governmental  agencies 

Second,  the  basic  responsibility  for 
science  education  and  training  as  well  as 
for  conduct  of  research  in  our  country 
depends  primarily  on  non-Federal  sup- 
port, and  requires  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problem  by  all  our  citi- 
zens and  their  wholehearted  support. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
this  Federal  participation  in  the  Nation's 
educational  processes  be  limited  to  4 
years  (allowing  additionally  for  the  com- 
pletion of  scholarships  granted  within 
these  4  years) ,  and  be  considered  as  an 
emergency  stimulant  to  encourage  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  bring 
their  educational  system$  up  to  date  m 
the  light  of  our  moden|  scientific  age. 
The  proposed  Federal  as^tance  is  care- 
fully designed  to  insure  akainst  any  pos- 
sible domination  by  the  Fiederal  Govern- 
ment of  our  educational  system,  which 
must  continue  to  be  locally  controlled 
and  operated  in  accordance  with  our 
American  tradition. 

Third,  we  must  accepi  the  fact  that 
scientists  are  not  traineq  overnight  and 
science  students  do  not  become  skilled 
scientists  in  a  year.  New  programs  In 
these  fields  must  continue  in  most  in- 
stances for  a  number  of  years  to  achieve 
concrete  results.  With  full  awareness  of 
our  tradition  of  not  involving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  'Nation's  public 
educational  processes,  tills  stimulation  I 
have  proposed  must  not  be  so  overem- 
phasized that  the  programs  cannot  be 
later  carried  on  by  those  who  must  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  resbonsibility — the 
local  school  districts,  u^versitles,  and 
Industry. 
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Fourth,  the  needs  of  our  free  society 
cannot  be  met  by  improving  science  and 
technology  alone.  The  national  needs 
require  the  development  through  a 
strong  general  educational  ssrstem  of  a 
vast  number  of  aptitudes  and  skills. 
Every  community  in  our  country  should' 
do  its  level  best  and  if  possible  more  than 
is  now  being  done  to  provide  better  edu- 
cation for  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents. A  good  deal  of  improvement  in 
our  teaching  methods  and  standards  and 
greater  use  of  our  present  facilities  can 
be  achieved  by  acquainting  the  boards  of 
education,  supeiintendents,  teachers, 
parents,  and  pupils  with  the  needs  the 
country  faces. 

Fifth,  specialized  programs  must  not 
be  allowed  to  upeet  the  important  bal- 
ance needed  in  a  well-rovmded  educa- 
tional program  which  must  insure  prog- 
ress in  the  teaching  of  all  areas  of 
learning. 

Schools  in  federally  affected  areas: 
The  Federal  Ooveminent  has  a  respon- 
sibility for  aiding  school  districts  when 
it  creates  serious  financial  problems  for 
them.  It  has  recognized  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  past  by  providing  grants 
to  help  build  and  operate  schools  in  dis- 
tricts where  enrollment  is  swelled  by 
Federal  activities.  Experience  with 
these  programs,  however,  suggests  that 
they  should  be  modified;  many  of  the 
communities  for  which  grants  have 
been  made  no  longer  have  problems  as 
acute  as  those  suddenly  generated  by 
the  migration  of  workers  and  families 
to  them  during  the  Korean  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  conUnued  mamtenance 
of  a  substantial  Defense  Establishment 
with  shifting  locations,  authority  for 
grants  for  ctmstruction  and  operation 
of  schools  should  be  extended,  but  the 
assistance  should  be  restricted  to  in- 
stances where  the  Federal  personnel 
both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property. 
However,  grants  for  operation  of  schools 
on  behalf  of  people  living  on  taxable 
property  should  be  gradually  reduced 
during  an  adjustment  period,  and  then 
terminated. 

Labor  and  manpower:  Rapid  techno- 
logical developments  and  ocmstant 
changes  within  the  economy  create  com- 
plex manpower  problems.  This  budget 
provides  increased  grants  to  the  States 
to  handle  unemployment  compensation 
claims  promptly  and  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective employment  service  system.  The 
budget  also  recommends  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  carry  forward 
its  efforts  to  help  labor  and  manage- 
moit  meet  the  demand  for  technicians 
and  skilled  workers  which  accompanies 
the  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers. 

I  again  recommend  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
working  men  and  women.  In  this  field, 
recommendations  are  already  before  the 
Congress  for  legislation  to  assure  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  to  revise  the  laws  gov- 
erning hours  of  work  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects,  to  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  minimum  wage,  and  to  im- 
prove the  coverage  of  unemployment 
compensation.  I  will  make  proposals  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning amendments  to  the  legislation  on 
labor-management  relations  and  the  reg- 


istration and  safeguarding  of  union  as 
well  as  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

Health  and  hospital  programs:  Ex- 
penditures tor  health  programs  have  in- 
creased sharply  since  1955.  In  1959  the 
increase  will  be  largely  for  construction 
programs  already  underway.  New  obli- 
gational  authority  for  health  activities  is 
being  reduced,  prmclpalty  with  respect  to 
construction  of  hospitals.  This  will  not 
materially  affect  the  planned  level  of 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  hospital 
grants  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  because 
prior-year  appropriatic»i8  are  available 
and  will  be  used.  New  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  $75  million  is  recommended  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  hospi- 
tal construction  grants  will  expire  on 
June  30,  1959.  In  view  of  the  prepress 
already  made  toward  meeting  community 
hospital  requirements  for  general  beds, 
the  Federal  program  should  be  modified 
to  meet  only  the  most  urgent  needs,  with 
emphasis  on  specialized  needs. 

The  Congress  should  take  action  on 
legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  to  build  teaching,  as  well  as  re- 
s^irch.  facilities  to  help  meet  medical  and 
dental  manpower  needs. 

Social  and  economic  security  pro- 
grams: Nine  out  of  ten  workers  are 
covered  imder  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  programs,  and 
3  out  of  5  are  insured  against  imem- 
ployment.  These  benefits  are  financed 
through  trust  funds  supported  by  special 
emplosrment  taxes.  Retirement  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  is  provided  as  well 
through  trust  fimds  covering  railroad 
workers.  Federal  civil  service  employees, 
and  veterans.  Many  individuals  are  also 
eligible  under  prescribed  conditions  for 
public  assistance,  veterans'  pensions, 
military  retirement,  or  other  benefits 
financed  from  general  appropriations  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Of  the  estimated 
$22  billion  in  total  expenditures  from 
budget  and  trust  funds  for  labor  and 
welfare  programs  and  for  veterans'  serv- 
ices and  benefits,  an  estimated  $10  bil- 
lion will  be  for  old-age  benefits. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Federal  programs 
for  maintaining  individual  or  family 
incomes,  and  the  numerous  piecemeal 
liberalizations  in  the  applicable  laws, 
suggest  the  need  for  appraising  these 
activities  as  a  whole.  The  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing  is 
studying  some  of  the  problems  of  retire- 
ment and  disability  insurance  financing, 
and  this  budget  includes  funds  for  other 
basic  studies.  In  the  meantime,  tech- 
nical provisions  of  the  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disabiUty  insurance  legislation 
should  be  simplified  and  the  paperwork 
burden  on  employers  should  be  lessened 
by  enactment  of  consolidated  annual 
wage  reporting  for  both  Income  tax  and 
social  security  payroll  tax  purposes. 

Although  Federal  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  provides  an  in- 
creasing share  of  economic  security  for 
the  aged,  the  dependent,  and  the  dis- 
abled, the  Federal  Government's  expend- 
itures for  public  assistance  continue  to 
mount  because  of  the  successive  amend- 
ments Increasing  the  Federal  matching 
share.  These  programs  are  now  well 
established  and  the  individual  States 


have  gained  experience  as  to  appropriate 
levels  of  assistance.  In  line  with  my  be- 
Uef  that  the  States  should  have  greater 
responsibility  for  programs  of  this  na- 
ture, proposals  will  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress for  modernizing  the  formulas  for 
public  assistance  with  a  view  to  gradu- 
ally reducing  Federal  iMtrticioation  in  iu 
financing.  This  legislation  should  be 
made  effective  starting  in  19d0  to  asrure 
that  the  States  will  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  adjust  their  finances  and 
their  programs,  thus  preventing  an  ad- 
verse imiMM^t  on  needy  recipients. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  is  a 
self-financed  retirement  and  social  in- 
surance program  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  convenience  of  the  rail- 
road workers  and  industry.  The  financ- 
ing of  this  system  is  far  from  sound  on 
an  actuarial  basis.  I  reiterate  my  earlier 
recommendations  that  the  Congress  take 
steps  to  increase  employer  and  employee 
contribution  rates  sufficiently  to  con-ect 
this  inadequate  long-term  financing. 

Legislative  action  is  also  needed  to 
place  on  a  sound  basis  the  financing  of 
Federal  contributions  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement accoimt  for  time  which  rail- 
road workers  have  spent  In  military  serv- 
ice. The  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
ported that  under  existing  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  appropriated  to 
this  fund  over  $300  million  more  than 
the  probable  actual  cost  of  benefits  which 
will  ultimately  be  paid,  based  on  credits 
for  time  spent  in  military  service.  The 
Government  should  be  charged  only  for 
the  actual  cost  of  benefits  as  they  are 
paid.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  making  overpayments  to 
the  railroad  retirement  account,  it  has 
been  incurring  a  liability  to  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  for 
similar  military  service  credits.  In 
equity  to  all  concerned,  I  recommend 
that  overpayments  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  be  recovered  and  ap- 
plied to  meet  general  budget  liabilities 
to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
trust  fund  for  military  service  benefits. 
couMKKcc  Mim  Bousora 

Net  expenditures  for  commerce  and 
housing  programs,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
expected  to  decline  from  $2.1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1958  to  $1.6  biUion  in  1959. 
The  principal  reductions  arise  from  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate postal  rates  and  from  termination 
imder  existing  law  of  the  authority  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  make  di- 
rect loans  for  housing.  Some  other  ex- 
penditures will  increase  substantially  as 
the  result  of  authorizations  made  in 
prior  years.  The  major  increases  are  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
for  mortgage  purchases  and  college 
housing  loans,  and  m  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  improvement  of  the 
Federal  airways. 

I  repeat  my  recommendati(m  of  last 
year  for  the  prompt  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate authority  under  which  com- 
munities with  basic  problems  of  per- 
sistent unemployment  can  be  assisted  in 
their  solution.  Extension  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  is  recommended.  Prompt 
enactment  of  legislation  to  control  ad- 
vertising on  the  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem is  also  recommended. 
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Postal  serrlce:  In  effery  yew  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  the  postal  serrice 
has  incurred  large  deficits.  These 
deficits  have  placed  heavy  and  unfair 
burdens  <m  the  taxpayers,  to  the  special 
advantage  of  large  users  of  the  mails. 
Even  with  the  improvonents  in  efBclency 
In  the  last  few  years,  expenditures 
needed  In  1959  to  provide  the  minimiwn 
requirements  for  postal  service  under 
present  legislation  wiO  exceed  receipts 
by  an  estimated  $684  millifm. 

The  reasons  for  these  chronic  deficits 
are  clear.  In  the  quarter  century  since 
1932,  postal  costs  have  more  than 
doubled.  On  ttie  other  hand,  postage 
rates  for  letters  and  publications  are 
almost  identical  today  vtth  those  25 


years  to,  and  rales  for  advertlsiiig  mat- 
ter have  been  Increaaed  by  only  ^8  pct- 
cent.  Only  parcel  post,  which ,  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  pay  its  way,  has  hM  rate 
increases  commensurate  with  cost  in- 
creases. Meanwhile  postal  vohiiae  has 
almost  tripled.  Every  expansionjin  vol- 
ume at  today's  postal  rates  tends  to  add 
to  the  deficit  passed  (m  to  the  general 
taxpayers. 

In  meeting  this  problem  the  Poafc  Office 
Department  has  made  effective  use  in 
recent  years  of  the  management  prac- 
aces  successfully  developed  by  private 
industry,  "nie  organization  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Department  have  beea  mod- 
ernized and  Its  administration  decen- 
tralized in  order  to  meet  local  needs  more 
promptly  and  efficiently,  obsolete 
postal  buildings  are  being  replaced  or 
renovated.  An  aggressive  research  pro- 
gram has  been  Initiated.  Spe^alized 
motor  vehicles,  mafl-sorting  maphines. 
and  other  new  equipment  are  being  de- 
veloped and  InstaDed.  These  wfll  pro- 
vide better  service  to  toe  irablic  at  lower 
operating  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  Increases 
to  certain  costs  In  1959  and  latet  years 
are  expected.  An  amount  of  $^5  mil- 
lion has  been  included  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  budget  to  provide  for  recent 
and  pending  Increases  in  charges  Hy  rail- 
ways for  transportation  of  mail  The 
general  allowance  for  proposed  ^gisla- 
tion  and  contingencies  also  Includes 
$160  minion  to  eover  the  estimated  costs 
of  postal  pay  Increases  reconunei|ded  to 
become  effective  July  1,  1958,  as  >art  of 
the  general  policy  on  employee  piy. 

^  view  of  present  and  prospective 
postal  deficits,  legislation  to  ai^horize 
adequate  postal  rates  has  become  lone  of 
the  most  urgent  Items  of  unfinished  busl- 
ness  before  the  Congress.  The  |House 
of  Representatives  has  already  approved 
changes  In  rates  for  letters,  publicaitlons. 
and  advertising  mall  which  would  add 
materially  to  present  revenues,  bit  still 
leave  a  large  deficit  To  providd  reve- 
nues which  will  more  adequately  meet 
present  needs,  the  i)endlng  lei^latlon 
should  be  amended,  primarily  by  festab- 
Hshing  a  5-cent  letter  rate  on  all  except 
local  letters.  This  is  more  than  Ithe  4- 
cent  rate  I  recommended  last  y*w  for 
both  local  and  other  letters,  bi4  it  Is 
needed  to  take  account  of  the  pky  in- 
crease and  other  higher  costs/  The 
recommendations  I  am  making  $houId 
result  in  a  net  Increase  in  postal  reve- 
nues of  about  $700  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  With  the  postal  pay  adjust- 
ments which  are  being  recommended, 
the  postal  deficit  win  still  be  subst$ntIaL 

Legislation  now  before  the  Congress 
should  be  enacted  to  authorize  the 
liquidation  of  the  Postal  Savings  System. 
In  view  of  the  growth  of  federaly  in- 
sured private  savings  institutioci  and 
the  availability  of  U.  S.  savings  bonds, 
this  system  has  become  uni 
Its  use  has  been  declining  and  .. , 
nation  will  free  Post  Office  s 
other  duties. 

Housfng  and  community  defelc^)- 
ment:  liast  year  our  populatioii  in- 
creased by  3  minion  people;  before  an- 
other decade  passes  it  win  exceejd  200 
minion.    Almost  60  percent  of  ou<  peo- 


ple work  and  live  In  the  174  mietropolftan 
areas  and  within  these  are^s  most  of 
the  growth  has  been  In  the  suburbs. 
The  n^rfd  growth  of  our  population  and 
Its  increasing  e(HM;entratk»|  in  urban 
and  suburban  areas  have  Seated  un- 
precedented problems  for  bo|h  industry 
and  government  in  helping  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
hvtng  environment  for  every  American 
family.  I 

Private  industry  and  Statd  and  local 
governments  have  the  basic  liesponsibi]- 
ity  for  helping  families  mee«  this  goal. 
The  Federal  Govemment  cai^  help  best 
by  guaranteeing  loans,  encouraging  the 
private  market  for  housing  ^ligations, 
and  by  making  limited  grants  to  State 
and  local  pubUe  agencies.  {We  must 
avoid  mmeeeasary  reliance  on  direct  Ped- 
eral  financing.  Such  finaneiitg  not  only 
burdens  the  taxpayer  but,  mbre  impor- 
tant, by  discouraging  private  financing, 
limits  the  total  amount  of  housing  activ- 
ity. To  iixnvase  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral aids,  important  revisiatis  are  pro- 
posed in  ttiis  budget.  J 

Under  the  Housing  Acts  o^  1949  and 
1954.  the  Urban  Renewal  AdrnjUiistration 
makes  loans  and  grants  to  hflp  remove 
or  prevent  the  slums  which  ofetruct  the 
wrderly  development  «f  our  icities.  In 
July  1957,  178  federaOy  sappoHed  urban 
renewal  projects  in  123  cities  irere  actu- 
aUy  in  process  of  clearance  and  redevel- 
opment,  and  plans  were  underway  for  254 
more  projects  In  these  and  142  other 
Cities.  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  program  in  1969,  over  600  projects 
win  be  either  completed  cmt  in  the  plan- 
ning or  development  stages. 

Now  that  this  important  program  is 
wen  underway  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  gains  to  participating  commu- 
nlUes  have  bectmie  weU  recogz(ised,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  States  and 
local  ocMnmunities  should  aasmtoe  a  share 
of  the  administrative  responsibilities  and 
financial  costs  more  nearly  cpmmoisu- 
rate  with  the  benefits  wliMi  their 
eitiaens  receive.  To  this  end  I  am  rec- 
ommending a  fivefold  program. 

First,  in  the  future  the  locsil  commu- 
nities should  share  in  the  oostv  of  plan- 
ning from  the  start.  In  thi  past,  io 
most  instances,  the  Federal  Gbrnnmcnt 
advanced  aU  the  maaey  required  for 
planning  projects,  and  the  kical  sharv 
was  paid  only  if  and  when  mDjlicts  based 
upon  these  plans  went  ftnirird.  The 
substitution  of  this  cost-sharing  fonnu- 
la  for  the  previoos  advances  wffl  encour- 
age more  careful  programin^of  indi- 
vidual projects  and  wlU  m3an  fewer 
cases  in  which  projects  are  fjbauidoned 
aftCT  rigniflcant  Federal  outlays. 

Second.  I  strongly  supptMt  tlUe  reeom- 
menrtation  of  the  Joint  Fed^til-8tate 
Action  Committee  that  each  Btate  es- 
tablish a  special  agency  for  Urban  de- 
velopment, housing,  and,  metropoUtan 
planning  to  assume,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  financial  re^onsibUity  for  local 
planning  of  urban  renewal  |  projects. 
Adoption  of  this  rcoommendatiUi  wiU  be 
a  ocHistructive  first  st^  towar4  Increas- 
ing the  role  of  the  States  In  ithis  pro- 
gram and  should  ultimately  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  withd^w  from 
supervision  and  review  of  plani^ing. 
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Third,  on  aO  projects  initiated  in  I960 
and  later  years,  the  States  and  localities 
should  be  required  to  provide  an  increas- 
ing share  of  the  oost  of  buying  and 
clearing  Uie  land  and  other  net  project 
costs.  The  present  formula  under  which 
the  local  agency  pays  for  one-third  and 
Federal  capital  grants  pay  for  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  of  the  net  project 
cost  should  be  changed  by  providing  for 
annual  reductions,  so  that  by  the  fiscal 
year  1962  the  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  local  projects.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  State  legislatures  win  have 
an  opportunity  to  decide  the  extent  of 
their  future  participation  and  the  local 
communities  can  likewise  adjust  their 
own  financial  planning. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government 
should  give  positive  assurance  concern- 
ing this  program  to  the  States  and  the 
cities  by  authorizing  funds  now  for  1959 
and  each  of  the  5  succeeding  years. 
Specifically  an  additional  $200  miUlon 
for  capital  grants  should  be  provided  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  Since  over  $50  mil- 
Uon  in  unused  authority  for  capital 
grants  wUl  remain  at  the  beginning  of 

1959.  more  than  $250  million  wiU  be 
available  for  grants  in  that  year.     For 

1960,  $250  million  should  be  authorized 
with  a  Federal  participation  of  60  per- 
cent of  net  project  costs.  For  1961.  the 
amount  should  also  be  $250  mUUon  but 
the  Federal  share  should  be  55  percent. 
For  1962-64.  the  amount  should  be  $200 
million  annuaUy  with  the  Federal  share 
50  percent.  With  the  change  in  the 
statutory  formula,  the  reduced  Federal 
grants  wiU  support  a  generally  larger 
urban  renewal  program. 

Fifth,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  authorizing  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration to  help  local  public  agen- 
cies finance  nonresidoitial  urban  re- 
newal projects  which  do  not  require 
Federal  capital  grants  by  guaranteeing 
obligations  issued  to  finance  such  proj- 
ects. In  many  communities,  the  in- 
creased property  taxes  obtainable  from 
this  tjrpe  of  redevelopment  are  so  sub- 
stantial that  private  financing  should 
be  obtahied  without  ultimate  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Capital  grants  are  only  part  of  the 
present  and  prospective  requiranents  for 
Federal  support  for  the  urban  renewal 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1959 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion win  make  commitments  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  f edenOly  insured 
mortgages  on  housing  in  urban  renewal 
areas  and  on  housing  for  families  dis- 
placed by  this  and  other  Government 
programs.  The  amount  of  these  mort- 
gage pxu-chase  commitments  arises  partly 
from  the  statutory  requirement  that  aU 
purchases  by  the  Association  be  made  at 
Wr—considerably  above  the  prices  which 
private  lenders  would  be  wining  to  pay. 
As  I  have  previously  lu-ged,  this  require- 
ment should  be  repealed.  With  more 
''®*SS°  "mortgage  prices,  it  should  be 
POfsiWe  to  restore  the  Incentive  for  pri- 
vate financing  originally  intended  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  and  thus  avoid 
^e  necessity  for  ^^^t^fn1ftl  large 
amounte  of  new  obUgational  authority  to 
nnance  purchase*  of  mortgages  imder 


this  program  and  under  programs  for 
armed  senricet  and  cooperative  housing. 
Even  without  par  purchase*,  however, 
the  Association  win  require  $90  miUlon  of 
new  ObUgational  authority  in  1959  to  pm:- 
chase  mortgages  which  are  not  currently 
acceptable  to  private  lenders.  As  urban 
renewal  receives  greater  local  support, 
these  mortgages  should  become  increas- 
ingly attractive  for  private  financing, 
and  hence  the  present  special  assistance 
program  for  them  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  temporary  stimulant  only. 

An  estimated  81,000  famines  wiU  be 
displaced  from  their  homes  In  1959  by 
urban  renewal  projects,  highway  con- 
struction, and  other  governmental  (pri- 
marily State  and  local)  action.    Most  of 
these  famines  can  afford  standard  hous- 
ing available  in  the  private  market,  and, 
if   necessary,   they   can   obtain  insured 
mortgages  which  are  eUgible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation.   To  make  this  program  effective 
in  high  cost  areas,  the  maTinr^^irn  amount 
of  a  mortgage  that  can  be  insured  should 
be  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  for 
single-family  homes.    The  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Administration  has  authority  to  meet 
anticipated  requests  from  local  public 
agencies  for  loans  and  contributions  to 
support  the  needed  housing  for  f amiUes 
of  lower  income.    To  assure  orderly  pro- 
vision of  such  units,  the  time  limits  gov- 
erning this  authority  need  to  be  extended 
beyond  present  expiration  dates. 

With  the  expiration  in  July  1958  of  the 
special  loan  guaranty  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  of  the  direct 
housing  loan  program  for  aU  veterans, 
the     Federal    Housing     Administration 
agsUn  becomes  the  only  Federal  agency 
providing   comprehensive  insurance  or 
guaranties  of  private  housing  credit.  At 
my  request,  the  Congress  last  year  Ub- 
eralized  the  terms  under  which  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgages  were 
insured,  making  broader  benefits  avaU- 
able  for  the  general  pubUc,  including 
veterans.     To  strengthen  further   the 
mortgage  insiirance  and  guaranty  pro- 
grams.  I  shall   recommend   legislation 
to     revise    ceilings    on    interest    rates 
and  to  remove  discount  controls  which 
now  discourage  private  financing  of  mih- 
tary  housing  and  certain  other  FHA-in- 
sured    mortgages    and    which    prevent 
many  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict 
from  using  their  continuing  loan  guar- 
anty benefits.   To  make  the  Uberal  terms 
of  insured  mortgages  available  for  larger 
and  better  houses,  the  mftyimnnr)  mort- 
gage amount  on  owner-occupied  housing 
should  be  increased  to  $30,000.    TO  pro- 
vide more  effective  financing  aids  for 
housing  bunt  for  the  elderly,  the  special 
provisions  in  existing  programs  should  be 
Uberallzed.and  consoUdated  into  a  sepa- 
rate rental  housing  program  for  elderly 
persons.    Finally,  to  give  contintiing  as- 
surance to  home  buyers,  buUders,  and 
lenders  of  the  availability  of  mortgage 
insurance,  an  additional  $3  bllUon  per 
year  should  be  authorized  in  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  dollar  amount  of  out- 
standing FELA-tnsured  mortgages  during 
each  of  the  next  5  fiscal  years. 

To  meet  the  increased  needs  for  col- 
lege housing  arising  from  soaring  en- 
roUments,    Federal    loans    to    ooUeges 
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should  be  entirely  for  *— fntlal  dormi- 
tories and  faculty  houidng.  and  should 
no  longer  be  made  for  student  unions 
and  other  less  essential  faculties.    Pri- 
vate financing  should  be  encouraged  by 
(1)    replacing   the   subsidised   intei-est 
rates  required  by  the  present  statute 
with  rates  in  no  event  less  than  the 
Govenmient's    costs.     (2)     authorising 
Federal  guaranties  of  coUege  housing 
obUgattons  which  do  not  have  Federal 
tax  exemption,  and  (3)  prohibiting  di- 
rect loans  where  private  funds  are  avaU- 
able    on    reasonable    terms.    In    addi- 
tion, new  ObUgational  authority  of  $200 
milUon  is  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1C59. 
Water  transportation:  Our  maritime 
legislation,  originaUy  enacted  in  1936  is 
being  reviewed  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
future  Oovenunent  subsidies  to  the  mln- 
imimi  amoimt  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest.    For  example,  it  appears 
tliat  the  replacement  period  for  ships  re- 
ceiving operating  subsidies  might  weU 
be  extended  from  the  present  20-year 
period  to  25  or  more  years.    This  re- 
view wUl  include   the  laws  governing 
both  construction  and  operating  subsi- 
dies to  determine  what  changes,  if  any 
are  needed.    To  the  extent  that  changes' 
are  desirable,  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions win  be  made. 

Promotion  of  aviation:  New  obUga- 
tional authority  and  expenditures  for 
promotion    of    aviation    wiU    *g<^<n    in- 
crease   substantially    under    the     1959 
budget,    primarily    to   expand   the   ca- 
pacity of  the  Federal  airways  to  accom- 
modate the  rapid  growth  of  ah-  traffic 
and  the  new  types  of  hlgk-«peed  air- 
craft soon  to  be  in  operatioo.    The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  win  require 
$230  miUion  to  operate  and  mAin^tn 
the  airways  system  and  to  enforce  air 
safety  regiilations  and  $175  miUlon  for 
procurement  of  new  airways  faciUties. 
The  amounts  for  faclUties  in  1959  and 
later   years   win   be    less   than   would 
otherwise  be  needed  t>ecause  of  the  re- 
cently    completed     arrangements     for 
sharing,  f aciUUes  and  data  with  the  De- 
partm^t  of  Defense.    New  obUgational 
authority  of  $35  mllUon  is  requested  for 
ttie  Airways  Modernization  Board,  re- 
cently established  to  undertake  needed 
research  and  development  on  improve- 
ment of  air  traffic  control  and  naviga- 
tion faclUtles.    At  the  same  time  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $12  mllUon 
are  requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
and  new  obUgational  authority  of  $107 
mUUon  for  1959  to  permit  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  to 
expand  its  research  and  development 
activities  dealing  with  basic  problems  in- 
volved in  the  fiight  of  aircraft,  balUstle 
and  guided  missiles,  and  space  vehicles. 
To  pay  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  airways  system,  I  am 
recommending  increased  taxes  on  avi- 
ation fuels.    I  also  think  we  should  re- 
double our  efforts  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  and  ultimately  elimi- 
nate aU  subsidies  for  airlines. 

SmaU  business:  The  SmaU  Business 
Admlntsfaratioo  has  been  providing  ex- 
tensive financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  smaU  businesses,  as  weU  as  dis- 
aster loans  to  businesses  and  hameown- 
ers,  under  temporary  authority  rKsti***t 
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July  31.  1958.  The  experience  of  its 
first  4V4  yean  bas  demonstrated  the 
Importance  of  these  procrams.  Accord- 
ingly. I  recommend  that  the  Umitatioii 
on  the  life  of  the  Administratloa  be  re- 
moved and  that  new  obligatknal  au- 
thority of  $53  million  be  provided.  In- 
cluding: the  proceeds  from  the  increasinir 
repaymmts  on  earlier  loans,  this  will 
provide  $161  milUon  for  new  direct  loans, 
participating  loans,  and  other  aids  to 
small  business  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  As  mentioned  earher.  c^tain  tax 
revisions  to  aid  small  business  «Vw\ifi4^ 
be  enacted. 

Civil  defense:  Our  civilian  defenses 
must  be  further  strmgthened  through 
Joint  Federal-State  action.  TO  carry 
out  this  purpose,  recommendaticms  were 
transmitted  to  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  greater  Federal 
sharing  with  the  States  of  costs  of  civil 
defense  personnel  and  administration 
and  for  placing  added  responsibility  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  civil  de- 
fense. New  obligational  authority  of 
$26  million  is  provided  in  the  budget 
for  the  first-year  cost  of  this  legislation, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Is  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

Expenditures  for  activittes  designed 
to  promote  the  defense  of  ihe  civilian 
population  against  nuclear  attack  are 
estimated  to  be  about  the  same  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  as  In  the  current  year. 
The  ({uestlon  of  a  shelter  program  Is 
under  consideration  and  tests  of  various 
tsnpes  of  shelters  are  continuing.  The 
budget  provides  for  extending  and  im- 
proving the  attack  warning  system,  and 
Xor  expanding  research  and  training  in 
civil  defense  problems.  These  increases 
will  be  offset  by  a  temporary  suspension 
Of  procurement  of  medical  supplies. 

The  structure  of  Federal  organization 
for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  con- 
duct of  our  nonmilitary  defense  programs 
has  been  reviewed,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  the  existing  statutes  assigning  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  central  coordination 
and  direction  of  these  programs  are  out 
of  date.  The  rapid  technical  advances 
of  military  science  have  led  to  a  seriotis 
overlap  among  agencies  carrying  on 
these  leadership  and  planning  functions. 
Because  the  situation  will  continue  to 
change  and  because  these  functions 
transcend  the  responsibility  of  any  sin- 
gle department  or  agency,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  they  should  be  vested  in  no 
one  short  of  the  President  I  win  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  this 
aubject 

▼BnaAifs*  suviUEs  Atn  s*«srria 

Expenditures  for  Federal  services  and 
benefits  to  veterans  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  are  estimated  to  be  $5  biUion.  This 
amoimt  is  $219  million  greater  than  ex- 
penditures in  1957,  but  $22  million  lower 
than  the  estimate  for  the  current  jrear. 
The  expenditures  estimated  for  1959  re- 
flect the  cost  of  increases  in  disabUi^ 
e(»npensation  rates  enacted  in  the  past 
session  of  Ccmgress  and  a  steady  growth 
bi  non-service-connected  pension  case- 


loads. On  the  other  hand,  teductlons 
which  exceed  the  increases  in  oompensa- 
tion  and  pensions  will  result  from  a  de- 
cline in  the  readjustment  neeOs  of  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict  and  from 
economies  in  operations.  \ 

Veterans'   services   tmd   hei^flta 

(Flsca]  yean.    In  mtiUnn^l 


Program  or  agency 


Badset  expeodlt  ues 


BeadjusUnont  benefits: 
Education  and  train- 

^  »»«       -  - 

jUoon    guaranty    »T>d 

other  benefits 

UDempIoymait  eom. 
penation 

Compensation  and  pen- 
Ans. 

Hospital   and   rr»«J{ipBi 
care 

Hospital  coiwtniction..r 

InsDraace  and  servlee- 
men's  iiulemnitiea 

other  services  and  ad-" 
ministration    (Veter- 
ans' AdministraUoa 
and  others) 

Total 
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73 
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86 

47 
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03 
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» 

44 

171 


6,034 
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i  836 


99 
18 


S04 
86 

40 


m 


i,U2 


Recom- 
mended 

new 
obliga- 
tion al 
author- 
ity fof 

1S59 


9S 
19 

3,312 
806 

TOO 


'4. 906 


'  Comparesj*  ith  new  obliratlomU  authority  of  14,870 
minion  for  1957  and  $5,013  mflUon  for  1958. 

In  addition  to  these  progy^ms  fi- 
nanced from  regular  appn^rlations. 
large  veterans  insurance  operations  are 
carried  on  through  the  trust  |unds  re- 
ported in  part  III  of  the  budget.  Pay- 
ments and  dividends  of  $682  million  are 
expected  to  be  disbursed  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors  from  these  iiisurance 
funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Under  existing  laws,  our  country  is 
faced  in  the  long  run  with  largf  and  in- 
creasing expenditures  for  vetex)uis  pro- 
grams. While  a  further  decllDe  in  re- 
adjustment benefits  may  be  lexpected 
during  the  next  several  years,  posts  for 
pensions  for  needy  veterans  will  increase 
sharply.  These  pensions  meet  needs  not 
related  to  the  veteran's  period  cf  serrice, 
but  rather  to  the  hazards  to  hilth  and 
income  that  generally  grow  with  in- 
creasing age.  Pimdamental  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  societar  in  the 
last  several  decades  which  reqtL-e  us  to 
reconsider  the  laws  providing  ]veterans 
benefits  and  services  which  noW  overlap 
other  growing  public  benefit  an4  welfare 
programs.  As  I  indicated  last  Summer, 
a  message  on  veterans  affairs  will  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  at  an  ea^ly  date. 
In  that  message  there  will  be  iet  forth 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
recommendations  for  specific  I  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  in  the  tompen- 
sation.  pension,  and  related  sirograms 
which  will  enable  us  to  discharge  our 
national  responsibilities  to  veteriu^  with 
the  greatest  possible  equity  to  all  con- 
cerned, r^ 

The  budget  makes  provision  Vor  new 
obligatlcms  of  $50  million  durkig  1959 
for  construction,  modernization,  and  re- 
pair of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facili- 
ties. However,  substantiai  un(|bligated 
balances   of   prior-year   appropriations 
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reduce  the  need  for  new  a  ?propriatlons 
for  construction  purposes  o  $9  million. 
The  general  operating  ex]  >ense8  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Will  be  reduced 
more  than  5  percent  in  the  c(xning  year 
because  of  numerous  admiMstrative  Im- 
provements and  declining  (workloads  in 
the  readjustment  benefits  {programs. 

AOaiCTn.Tt7KX     A1»D     AGXICT7I.TTn^I,     BS80X7SCZS 

Expenditures  for  agrlcultlure  and  agri- 
cultural resources  have  amounted  to 
over  30  percent  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  civil  benefit*  in  the  fiscal 
years  1956  and  1957  and  $re  estimated 
to  take  almost  as  large  ia  proportion 
In  1958.  This  compares  with  a  little 
over  20  percent  in  1953  «nd  1954.  In 
this  budget,  I  am  recommending  im- 
portant revisions  in  our  mice  support, 
conservation,  and  rural  credit  programs 
to  place  them  on  a  sounder  long-term 
basis  with  less  reliance  o^  the  Federal 
Treasury.  These  revisions  will  result  In 
only  moderate  reductions  lb  budget  ex- 
penditures In  the  fiscal  year  1959.  but 
should  result  in  more  sign^cant  reduo- 
ticms  in  1960  and  later  yei^ra 

AffrieuUtcre  and  agrieutturil  resoitrcet 
fiscal  yvars.    In  mmiintl 


Program  or  agency 
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(acreage  ftliot- 
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Affricuttur*  mnd  o^riouKural  reaouref—Caa. 
fFiscaJ  year^.    In  bOiions, 
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obHRs. 
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ticatiou  and  rural  tele- 
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10 
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I3W 
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-2 

-4 
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•215 
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Fannsrs'  Home  Ad- 
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TTIsaslii  1 

yarm  Credit  AdmlD- 
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2 
»1 

Research  and  other  ag- 
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resources 
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■3,840 

« Compares  wtth  new  oMt^atioMl  antberlty  of  tS,298 
mfllloo  (or  1«S7  and  OB.M  mllUoa  (ineludiaK  S2U87 
mlllwa  of  anticipated  »iHfxrh"H'ntai  ^i^h<rri»Htk>niJ  tor 


Estimated  expenditures  in  1959  are 
$4.6  biUi(m,  the  same  as  in  1957,  but 
$0.3  billion  less  than  in  the  current  year. 
The  anticipated  decline  is  primarily  in 
the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Total  new  authority  to  in- 
cur obligations  requested  for  agriculture 
and  agricultural  resources  in  1959  is  $3.8 
billion.  This  amount  includes  $1.8  bil- 
lion to  restore  the  capital  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  price-support  losses  realized 
in  the  fiscal  year  1957;  those  losses  were 
reflected  in  budget  expenditures  in  1957 
and  prior  years. 

Price  supports  and  related  programs: 
Expenditures  for  price  supports  and 
other  programs  to  stabilize  farm  prices 
and  farm  income  have  averaged  more 
than  $3.5  billitm  per  year  during  the 
last  3  fiscal  years.  Under  present  farm 
laws  these  expenditures  are  likely  to 
continue  at  high  levels.  Our  system  of 
price  supports  has  tended  to  price  key 
farm  commodities  as  if  they  were  scarce, 
stimulating  continued  production  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Quantities  that  existing  mar- 
kets can  take  at  these  prices.  Controls 
have  not  been  effective  in  reducing  over- 
all agricultural  production,  despite  the 
severe  restrictions  they  impose  or  farm- 
ers' freedom  to  produce  and  market.  As 
a  result,  the  Government  has  become 
the  market  for  huge  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  our  surplus 
disposal  operations  have  been  greatly 
expanded  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Present  agricultural  policy,  therefore, 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  taxpayers  and 
complicates  our  foreign-trade  relations. 

A  technological  explosion  is  occurring 
on  American  farms  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  production  per  farm  work- 
er has  doubled  in  the  last  15  years.  A 
new  dimension  in  farm  policy  has  been 
created  which  makes  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  curtail  agricultural  output  with 
the  tjrpe  of  controls  acceptable  in  our 
•ociety.  Under  these  circumstances, 
farm  products  are  likely  to  continue  to 
be  abundant,  and  we  cannot  successfully 
continue  with  present  obsolete  legal  for- 
mulas governing  acreage  allotments  and 
price  supports. 


Civ- 
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I  Shan  send  to  the  Congress  shortly  a 

special  message  recommending  certain 
changes  in  existing  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
establish  price  supports  for  basic  crops 
consistent  with  the  increased  productive 
capacity  of  our  agriculture.  These 
measures  could  not  begin  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  in  freeing  the  farm  econ- 
omy from  Government  controls  before 
1960  imder  a  program  of  gradual  adjust- 
ment of  production  to  normal  market 
demands. 

Titles  I  and  n  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  expire  on  June  30,  1958.  Al- 
though sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  for^gn  currencies  un- 
der title  I  of  this  act  do  not  provide  a 
solution  to  the  basic  problem  of  adjust- 
ing agricultural  production,  they  have 
proved  to  be  an  Important  temporary 
method  of  coping  with  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  longtime  accumulation  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  This 
budget  proposes  extension  of  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  act  for  one  additional  year,  with 
an  increase  from  the  present  $4  billion 
to  $5.5  billion  in  the  authorization  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  to 
incur  costs  and  losses  imder  title  L 
Such  an  authorization  does  not  consti- 
tute new  obligational  authority,  but  the 
resulting  costs  and  losses  necessitate 
new  obligational  authority  in  future 
years  to  reimburse  the  Corporation. 
The  budget  includes,  therefore,  an  an- 
ticipated 1958  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $1.3  billion  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  1957  program.  The 
operations  of  title  I  of  this  act  and  the 
uses  of  the  foreign  currencies  are  sum- 
marized in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture chapter  of  part  II  of  the  budget. 

Both  the  acreage  reserve  and  the  con- 
servaticm  reserve  progxtLiaa  of  the  soil 
bank  have  been  helpful  in  diverting 
cropland  from  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  that  are  in  excess 
supply.  After  careful  consideration, 
however,  I  believe  that  more  material 
and  lasting  benefits  per  dollar  spent, 
both  in  reducing  production  of  surplus 
crops  and  in  obtaining  enduring  conser- 
vation of  the  Nation's  agricultural  re- 
sources, will  be  achieved  under  the  con- 
servation reserve  program.  This  budget, 
therefore,  proposes  termination  of  the 
acreage  reserve  program  at  the  end  of 
the  1958  crop  year,  and  recommends  a 
conservation  reserve  program  of  $450 
million  for  the  1959  calendar  year,  an 
increase  of  $125  millicm  above  the  pro- 
gram for  1958. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  special 
school  milk  program  be  extended  after  its 
present  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1958, 
that  the  National  Wool  Act  be  extended, 
and  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  require 
a  greater  sharing  by  the  States  in  the 
costs  of  disaster  relief  assistance  to 
farmers. 

Agricultural  conservation  program : 
The  budget  includes  $235  million  in  new 
obligational  authority  to  finance  cost- 
sharing  payments  to  farmers  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  for  ccmservation  practices  per- 
formed during  the  1958  crop  year.  These 
payments  were  authorized  by  the  1958 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act.    I  am 


recommending  that  a  proeram  level  of 
$125  miUion  be  authorised  for  the  1959 
crop  year.  This  amount,  together  with 
other  public  efforts  in  support  of  boH  and 
water  conservation,  will  permit  cost- 
sharing  payments  for  the  more  perma- 
nent soil-  and  water-conservation  prac- 
tices that  are  needed  to  mainti^iT^  ^n 
adequate  agricultural  resource  baae. 
Those  practices  which  are  a  part  of  usual* 
and  required  annual  farming  methods  or 
which  return  Immediate  benefits  to  the 
farm  are  properly  the  responsibility  of 
the  farmer,  rather  than  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Thus,  the  appropriaUon  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  can  be  reduced  to 
approximately  $125  million. 

Agricultural  credit  programs:  The 
budget  includes  a  new  authorisation  of 
$206  miUion  for  loans  to  electrification 
and  telephone  borrowers.  Over  the  yean 
the  Rural  Electrification  AdmirdstraUon 
programs  have  done  much  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  our  rural  famUies,  and  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advance  of 
rural  America  and  our  covmtry's  econ- 
omy generally.  The  increased  use  of 
power  requires  additional  generating  ca- 
pacity and  heavier  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  for  electricity  in  rural  areas.  Ap- 
proximately one-half  of  REA  electric 
power  now  goes  to  rural  industrial  and 
nonfarm  residential  consumers,  and  In 
the  future  these  nonfarm  users  will  ac- 
count for  a  larger  share  of  the  hicreaslng 
demands.  This  situation,  together  with 
the  present  state  of  development  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  clearly  indicates 
that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  broaden  the  sources  of  capital  from 
which  the  REA  system  may  obtain  the 
financing  necessary  for  continued  growth 
and  adequate  service  to  consumers. 
Therefore,  legislation  win  be  proposed 
(1)  to  assist  both  electric  and  telephone 
borrowers  to  obtain  financing  from  pri- 
vate sources  where  the  security  is  ade- 
quate and  the  loans  can  be  repaid  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  (2)  as  previously 
mentioned  In  this  message,  to  adjust  In- 
terest rates  on  future  loans  for  all  loan 
programs  to  meet  the  Government's 
costs. 

Disbursements  for  direct  loans  under 
the  loan  programs  of  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration,  exclusive  of  farm  hous- 
ing loans,  are  expected  to  amount  to  $231 
million  \n  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
budget  recommends  a  reduction  of  the 
authorization  for  these  direct  loans  to 
$175  million  for  1959.  The  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  will  continue  to  as- 
sist farmers  in  arranging  operating  loans 
f  r<Mn  other  sources.  Also,  leglslatlcm  wlU 
be  proposed  to  encourage  private  inves- 
tors to  make  more  insured  real  estate 
loans. 

Utilization  research:  During  the  past 
year,  the  Commission  on  Increased  In- 
dustrial Use  of  Agricultural  Products 
mttde  a  report  to  me  and  to  the  Congress 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  re- 
search on  utilization  of  farm  products. 
Onr  present  research  on  industrial  uses 
of  farm  products  is,  therefore,  being  ex- 
panded as  a  step  in  carrying  out  some 
of  the  Commission's  Tsw<»i>yw<i»^j^^, 
Appropriations  recommesided  for   1959 
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proTlde  $19  million  tor  domestic  utiliza- 
tion research,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  make  available  to 
the  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  1959 
up  to  an  additional  $5  million  of  foreign 
currencies,  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  to  con- 
tract for  utilization  research  abroad. 
The  research  financed  by  foreign  cur- 
rencies will  be  directed  toward  increas- 
ing acceptance  and  use  of  our  farm  com- 
modities and  their  products  in  foreign 
markets.  Together  with  the  amounts 
provided  for  the  Forest  Service  (classi- 
fied imder  natural  resources)  $26  million 
is  estimated  to  be  available  for  utilization 
research. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  re- 
view its  research  activities,  particularly 
in  farm  production,  with  the  objective  of 
placing  increased  emphasis  on  utiliza- 
tion research  wherever  this  is  feasible. 
Studies  are  proceeding  to  determine  the 
most  effective  organizational  arrange- 
ments for  conducting  this  research  with- 
in the  Department. 

NATT7SAL  RSSOUBCIS 

The  1959  budget  recommendations  for 
natural-resource  programs  contemplate 
the  greatest  possible  economy  in  the  use 
of  Federal  dollars,  with  due  regard  to 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs  in 
contributing  to  national  security  and 
long-term  economic  growth. 

This  budget  contemplates  curtailing 
some  programs  and  stretching  out  con- 
struction or  certain  public- works  proj- 
ects where  this  can  be  done  without  im- 
pairing the  value  of  investments  previ- 
ously made.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  be  necessary  increases  in  exF>endi- 
tures  for  public  works,  because  of  the 
many  commitments  made  for  projects 
started  in  previous  years.  Total  Federal 
expenditures  for  natural  resources  will 
increase  $35  million  over  the  current 
year.  These  expenditures  are  estimated 
to  be  $1.5  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
of  which  about  $1  billion  will  be  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

There  should  be  increased  financial 
participation  by  State  and  local  agencies 
and  private  interests  in  conservation 
and  development  programs.  Such  par- 
ticipation multiplies  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  Government  expenditures  for 
these  programs.  In  particular,  there 
should  be  a  uniform  and  consistent  basis 
of  local  sharing  of  the  costs  on  all  proj- 
ects involving  flood  control  which  pro- 
duce identifiable  benefits  to  local  groups. 

Natural  resources 
[Flacal  years.    In  mUiion.i] 
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■  Compares  with  new  oblii^tional  authority  b(  $1,355 
million  tor  1957  and  $1,430  million  for  1038. 

Many  of  the  resource  programi  i  3rield 
financial  receipts,  most  of  whicn  come 
from  sale  of  power  and  timber  an^  from 
mineral  leases  on  the  public  lands  and 
the  Outer  Contmental  Shelf.  These  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  to  be  $859  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  estimated 
exp>enditures  for  1959  include  shared- 
revenue  payments  of  $78  million  ol  these 
receipts  to  States  and  coimties.    1 

Water  resources:  The  constnuction 
activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineei-s  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  flocfl  con- 
trol, navigation,  irrigation,  water  sup- 
ply, and  power  projects  will  be  Umited 
in  1959  to  orderly  continuation  of  work 
started  in  prior  years.  For  the,  fiscal 
years  1956,  1957.  and  1958,  a  tdltal  of 
$210  million  was  provided  as  the  first- 
year  appropriations  for  starting  407  new 
projects  havmg  an  estimated  tot#l  cost 
of  $4.5  billion.  As  a  result,  expenditures 
for  these  two  agencies  in  1959  Will  be 
higher  than  in  any  of  the  5  preceding 
years  and  will  mcrease  further  iil  1960. 
We  should  not  at  this  time  add^  this 
extremely  high  level  of  commitmoits  by 
starting  any  new  projects  in  1959. 

Construction  on  309  water  resources 
projects  which  these  agencies  will  have 
imder  way  in  1958  will  go  forward  in 
1959  as  economically  as  possible*  Ex- 
penditures for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  present  facilities  in  1959  will  be 
at  levels  which  will  provide  reasonable 
protection  of  the  Federal  investm^t. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  and  efficient 
water  resources  programs  in  cpnUng 
years,  funds  have  been  provided  to  con- 
tinue investigations  and  advance  plan- 
ning and  to  assemble  basic  da^  for 
future  projects. 

In  accordance  with  my  earlier  necom- 
mendations,  both  Houses  of  thd^ Con- 
gress have  had  under  consideration 
legislation  which  would  authorife  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  I  hope  that  ac^on  on 
appropriate  legislation  will  be  s]|eedily 
concluded  in  order  that  the  Tei^essee 
Valley  Authority  may  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  approved  needs  for  new  ge  lerat- 
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Ing  facilities,  with  the  CongrciBs  still  re- 
taining budgetary  control  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  budget  includes.  «nder  pro- 
posed revenue-bond  legislatton.  $125 
million  to  finance  the  construction  of 
additional  power  genei-atmg  ilnits. 

IMTKRXST  AND  OKMXXAI.  OOVBtNMKNT 

Interest  expenditures  of  $7.9  billion, 
predominantly  on  the  public  debt,  will 
account  for  11  percent  of  budget  expend- 
itures m  the  fiscal  year  1959.    [ 

Expenditures  for  general  government, 
primarily  for  central  adminlstrittive  costs 
not  classified  among  the  otAer  major 
activities,  will  be  held  to  about  the  1958 
level  despite  increases  in  workload  ac- 
companying the  normal  growt|i  of  popu- 
lation. The  estimated  totali  expendi- 
tures in  1959  of  $1.4  billion  ar(|  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
nfTKRxsr 

The  estimated  interest  parents  in 
1959  will  be  about  the  same  ^  in  1958. 
During  the  past  several  yeai*s,  market 
rates  of  interest  have  been  steadily  m- 
creasing  imtil  recent  months. '  reflecting 
the  heavy  competition  for  ^vings  to 
finance  record  levels  of  capitkl  invest- 
ment. These  higher  rates  have  meant 
corresponding  increastis  in  the  budget 
cost  of  refinancing  the  large  volume  of 
maturing  Government  obligations. 
With  recent  changes  in  interest  rates, 
however,  no  further  increase  injpajrments 
for  1959  is  now  estimat:ed. 

Interett 
(Fiscal  years,    bi  mOUons] 
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level  of  mterest  payments  is  determmed 
by  the  size  and  composition  of  Lhe  public 
debt.  The  only  sound  long-n|Q  method 
of  reducing  this  cost  is  to  biilance  the 
budget,  economic  conditions  permitting, 
and  apply  the  surplus  revenuei|  to  reduc- 
ing the  del>t. 

CXNKSAI,    OOVKEIfKKMT 

If  we  are  to  retain  in  Qovemiiient  serv- 
ice the  highly  skilled  and  ab|e  civilian 
employees  who  contribute  so  much  to 
the  Nation's  strength,  it  is  cleaf  that  cer- 
tain revisions  are  needed  in  the!  statutory 
pay  structures  for  these  employees,  as 
well  as  for  military  personnel.  My  pro- 
posals for  such  revisions,  to  be  effective 
July  1,  1958,  and  for  other  civilian  per- 
sonnel legislation,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

This  budget  includes  in  the  1^59  allow- 
ance for  proposed  legislation  and  con- 
tmgencies  $160  million  to  meet  the  cost 
of  pay  revisions  for  postal  employees  and 
$179  million  for  employees  in  aU  other 
agencies  except  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   The  budget  for  the  Department 
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of  Defense,  the  GoremmentlB  largest 
employer,  makes  anowanee  for  its  share 
of  the  additional  co«t. 

While  the  adjustments  which  will  be 
proposed  under  the  Classification  Act  win 
affect  rates  of  pay  at  all  levels,  they  will 
have  as  a  primary  objective  more  ade- 
quate compensation  for  those  whose 
present  salary  is  substantially  less  than 
their  responsibilities.  Salary  rates  for 
Junior  and  intermediate  scientiflc  and 
managerial  grades  should  be  more  nearty 
competitive  with  non-Federal  rates. 
Pay  relationships  in  the  middle  and 
tipper  grades  should  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide greater  incentive  for  those  who  as- 
sume increased  responsibilities  and  dem- 
onstrate their  proficiency  to  discharging 
them.  Statutory  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  positioas  in  the  highest  pay  grades 
should  be  removed  altogether,  to  permit 
more  reasonaUe  salaries  for  adentists 
and  executives  carrying  heavy  burdens 
of  leadership  and  decision.  Structural 
revision  of  the  postal  pay  system  has  al- 
ready be«i  substantial^  accomplished 
but  a  general  pay  increase  under  that 
system  Is  now  appropriate. 

Last  year  I  recommended  a  program 
of  hospitalisation  and  medical  insurance 
for  Government  employees.  In  view  of 
the  priority  given  to  recommended  pay 
adjustments.  I  propose  that  this  health 
Insurance  program  be  postponed. 

To  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  for  Improving 
career  opporianlUes  and  effectiveneai  in 
the  civil  aerviee,  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  authorize  the  training  of  Oov- 
emment  employees  outside  as  well  as 
within  the  agencies  In  which  they  are 
employed-  Legislation  should  also  be 
enacted  to  provide  for  each  employing 
agency  to  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
accident  compensation  benefits. 

Crenerml  povemment 
fyteal  yaara.    In  mOlioinl 
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In  order  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  for  new  Federal  buildings,  the 
authority  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  enter  tato  lease-purchase  con- 
tracts should  be  extended. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  section  601  of  Public  Law 
155,  83d  Congress,  concerning  certain 
real  estate  transactions,  reflects  the  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  authority  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  and  that  it 
Is  therefore  unconstitutional.  I  recom- 
mend immediate  repeal  of  this  provision. 

In  furtherance  of  the  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
Eighth  CMymplc  Winter  Games  to  this 
country  in  1960,  I  recommend  that  the 
Congress  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
not  more  than  $4  million  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  adequate  facilities  for 
the  games  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  games  by  ele- 
ments of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I^glslatfcm  now  pooding  before  the 
Congress  to  place  Government  approi»1- 
ation  requests  on  an  accrued  expenditure 
basis  should  be  enacted.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
CcHnmission.  This  is  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach and  it  is  hoped  that  the  opposi- 
tton  that  developed  in  the  past  will  be 
withdrawn  as  a  result  of  further  study 
and  modifications  ta  the  way  the  pro- 
cedure is  to  be  applied.  Likewise,  efforts 
to  achieve  economy  In  Government 
would  be  greatly  helped  by  legislation 
authorizing  an  item  veto.  This  legisla- 
tion would  change  the  present  situation 
uzkler  which  every  appropHation  Wll 
must  be  approved  or  disappnyved  at  a 
whole,  regardless  of  ttie  merits  or  de- 
merits of  its  hidividual  items. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation to  cover  some  of  my  most  urgent 
proposals  for  amending  the  immigration 
laws.  I  urge  that  legislation  on  my  re- 
maining proposals  be  promptly  enacted. 

I  recommend  agam  that  the  Congress 
oiaet  suitable  legislation  providing  for 
home  rule  m  the  IHstrict  of  Columbia. 
Under  any  such  system  the  citizens  of 
the  District  should  be  authorized  to  elect 
local  officials,  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  have  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  Congress 
complete  action  on  appropriate  legisla- 
tion admitting  Hawaii  and  Alaska  mto 
the  Union  as  States. 

Americans  have  a  tradition  of  uniting 
in  action  when  their  freedoms  and  wel- 
fare are  threatened.  We  do  not  shirk 
our  clear  responsibilities  when  new 
challenges  arise. 

I  feel  coofident  that  this  budget  ex- 
presses the  way  in  which  the  American 
people  will  want  to  respond  to  the  prom- 
ises and  dangers  of  the  dawning  age  of 
space  conquest.  New  dimensions  must 
be  added  to  our  defenses,  and  outmoded 
activities  must  be  discarded.  Closer  in- 
ternational cooperation  Is  vital  in  a 
world  where  great  distances  are  losing 
their  meaning.  As  we  devote  more  of 
oar  efforts  and  resources  to  these  com- 
pelling tasks,  we  will  have  to  limit  our 
demands  for  lees  essential  sei  vices  and 
benefits  i»ovIded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Our  response  must  rise  above  per- 
sonal selfishness,  above  sectional  Inter- 
ests, above  political  partisansliip.  The 
goal  of  lasting  peace  with  Justice,  diffi- 
cult though  it  may  be  to  achieve,  is  worth 
all  of  our  efforts.  We  must  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  attain  It.  Our 
own  people  demand  it  and  the  nations  of 
the  wortd  look  to  us  for  leadership. 

DWIUHT  D.  ElSPIHOWML 

jAiruAST  IS.  1958. 


THE  BUIX>ET 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  Just  read  from  the 
desk  Is  Mie  of  the  most  important  execu- 
tive papers  ever  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  the  budget  which  it  trans- 
mits meets  as  satisfactorily  perhaps  as 
could  be  expected  tbe  purpose  for  which 
it  was  drafted. 

It  represents  a  change  in  the  attitude 
Of  the  President,  and  perhaps  the  eoun- 
try.  toward  Federal  expenditures.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  the  President  issued 
drastic  orders  to  withhold  appropria- 
tions and  keep  all  expenditures  within 
or  lower  than  the  amount  provided  for 
previous  budgets.  In  the  same  iw«i»\on 
congress  cut  a  little  over  $5  bUlion  from 
the  estimates  for  the  current  year.  And 
the  country  In  general  approved  the  re- 
ductions. There  was  prospect  for  even 
greater  reductions  in  this  yearVi  esti- 
mates. 

But  the  dononstration  by  Ruasfail  , 
scientiBts  of  superiority  in  satellite  re- 
search, and  the  realizatim  that  icngij^nd 
had  outdistanced  us  in  the  commercial 
appUcation  of  atomic  raergy,  brought  m 
sharp  reversal  in  official  and  national 
sentiment  which  is  reflected  in  the  pend- 
ing budget 

This  budget  is  drafted  to  meet  the 
changed  situation.  It  is  a  national  de- 
fense budget.  It  is  a  peace  budget.  But 
It  is  ostensibly  a  balanced  budget. 
Critics  will  say  that  it  is  in  precarious 
balance  and  that  the  balance  Is  tempo- 
rary. That  is  for  Ccmgress  to  determine. 
A  principal  unknown  factor  is  the  main- 
tenance of  Federal  revenues.  Barring  a 
precipitous  decline  in  national  income 
Congress  could,  if  so  minded,  sta>ply  all 
defense  needs  without  limit  or  reserva- 
tion of  any  kind  and  still  retain  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  situation  Is  urgoit  Russia  has 
available  more  troops  than  all  the  allies 
combined — armed  with  newer  and 
lighter  rifles.  She  has  more  and  better 
tanks,  more  submarines  and  more  air- 
planes. And  missiles  in  production 
which  are  stfll  on  allied  drawing  boards. 
The  diqwiity  grows  with  every  day, 
every  second.  WhUe  we  build  one  sub- 
marine Russia  buflds  three.  While  we 
are  producing  <me  airplaoe  Russia  Is  prt>- 
ducing  a  doaen.  WhUe  we  gndoate 
30,000  engineers,  Russia  graduates 
50,000. 
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The  constantly  growing  area  of  cc«n- 
munlsm  Is  extending  around  the  world. 
We  are  beleaguered  on  every  side.  Our 
allies  have  escape  clauses  in  their 
treaties.  All  overseas  air  bases  from 
which  our  retaliatory  Strategic  Air 
Command  operates  are  located  on  sites 
and  under  leases  subject  to  revocation 
without  notice.  With  few  exceptions 
our  allies  are  leaving  the  back  door  open 
and  at  the  first  alarm  will  get  out  so 
precipitously  they  will  carry  the  door 
jam  with  them. 

And  let  us  remember  there  are  no 
second  prizes  this  time.  We  are  not  op- 
posing a  benevolent  opponent  observing 
the  finer  points  of  international  war- 
fare, who  will  spend  billions  of  dollars 
rehabilitating  America  after  the  few  of 
us  who  are  left  have  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  surrender.  Sixty  million  men,  women, 
and  children,  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion, will  perish  in  the  first  attack.  An- 
other third  will  die  before  firing  squads 
or  in  prison  camps.  Only  the  imtrained 
and  unskilled,  incapable  of  leadership, 
will  remain.  All  property  will  be  confis- 
cated and  shipped  to  Russia  as  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  and  Poland  or 
Russian  terrorists  will  be  imported  to 
manage  it  as  in  East  Germany.  Khru- 
shchev has  told  us  frankly  he  will  bury 
us. 

He  does  not  have  to  fiy  over  the  North 
Pole  and  across  our  carefully  maintained 
radar  lines.  We  will  not  be  alerted. 
Russian  submarines  are  now  being 
equipped  with  missiles  which  can  be  fired 
under  water  and  which  will  destroy  any 
city  within  a  radius  of  500  miles.  The 
Russian  intermediate  range  ballistic  mis- 
sile, now  said  to  be  going  into  production 
would  make  this  1,500  miles.  Without 
coming  to  the  surface  they  can  devastate 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  any  navigable  river.  If 
their  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  is 
perfected  before  ours  we  would  be 
helpless. 

We  ask  ourselves  how  a  country  so  rich 
and  powerful  and  enlightened  that  under 
the  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  no 
power  dared  arrest  a  Pericardis  and 
whose  Presidents  Wilson  and  Roosevelt 
dictated  terms  of  peace  to  every  nation 
and  remade  a  large  part  of  the  map  of 
Europe,  has  fallen  to  so  low  estate,  and 
is  today  in  such  mortal  danger. 

The  answer  is  right  here  in  tliis  budget, 
clear  and  unmistakable.  This  budget 
points  unerringly  to  the  cause— and  the 
remedy.  The  Russian  forces  outclass  us 
in  every  modem  weapon — except  one. 
Do  you  note  that  they  are  building  tanks, 
planes,  submarines,  atomic  reactors  and 
H-bombs.  But  they  are  not  biUlding 
supercarrlers.  Only  we  are  dumb  enough 
to  build  Forrestal  carriers. 

The  modem  carrier  Is  the  most  expen- 
sive and  intricate  piece  of  machinery 
ever  built  and  requires  more  strategic 
stockpiled  material,  more  money,  more 
time,  more  capable  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, more  electronic  technique,  more 
skiUed  workers  and  expert  artisans  than 


any  machine  ever  devised  by  the  knlnd  of 
man.  It  has  been  estimated  thab  a  mod- 
em carrier  with  its  equipment^  arma- 
ment, auxiliary  vessels  and  service  fleet 
costs  approximately  $1  billion  and  when 
in  action  covers  with  its  supporting  task 
force  several  acres  of  sea.  It  caHnot  be 
concealed  and  travels  comparatively  at 
a  snail's  pace.  Trials  in  our  own  Navy 
have  shown  that  submarines  obn  run 
under  it  imdetected  and  then  waft  for  it 
and  pick  it  off  with  a  single  bomb  fired 
from  under  water.  Planes  flying  so  high 
and  so  fast  as  to  be  invisible  and  inaudi- 
ble can  pot  it  like  a  sitting  duclT^And 
yet  we  have  spent  billions  of  doDars  on 
carriers  in  the  precious  time  whi^h  Rus- 
sia has  used  to  outwit  and  outanii  us. 

The  most  eminent  American  scientists, 
among  them  Dr.  Vannevar  BuJati.  who 
more  than  any  other  one  man  iras  re- 
sponsible for  the  collaboration ,  of  the 
House  in  the  production  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  deplored  the  colossal  wfiste  in 
their  construction.  The  second  «|r  third 
day  after  President  Eisenhower's;  inaug- 
uration I  went  down  to  the  Whit^  House 
and  pled  with  him  not  to  inclu<  e  it  in 
the  budget.  I  took  it  up  indii  idually 
with  the  members  of  the  subcon  imittee 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  cut  it  out  of 
the  appropriation  bill.  But  thd  Navy 
adheres  to  tradition.  They  alwafs  want 
to  fight  the  next  war  with  the  vieapons 
used  in  the  last  war.  And  they  came  up 
next  year  and  persuaded  the  subcommit- 
tee to  put  it  back.  Experience  is  a  costly 
teacher,  and  now  when  it  is  all  but  too 
late  and  when  precious  time  his  been 
frittered  away,  the  bydget  is  tWrowing 
out  the  carrier  which  was  to  be  lai^l  down 
this  year.  It  took  us  a  long  time  to  learn 
you  cannot  go  to  Moscow  in  a  carrier 
or  on  the  bayonets  of  foot  soldi^s  and 
that  the  only  possible  way  to  deliver  an 
H-bomb  to  the  target  in  Russia  Is  from 
missile-launching  submarines  oT  long 
range,  land-based  bombers.  So  at  long 
last  we  have  a  budget  providing  for  the 
missiles  and  the  submarines  as  Well  as 
the  land-based  aircraft.  God  gfant  it 
has  not  come  too  late. 

We  ha  vent  much  time.  Wei  really 
haven't  any  time.  But  if  the  St^tegic 
Air  Command  with  our  stockpile  of 
bombs  can  hold  Khrushchev  off  ultil  the 
fall  of  1959  we  should  have  the  situation 
in  hand.  ] 

The  long-range  bomber,  so  essential 
to  our  defense  in  this  crisis,  is  neverthe- 
less on  its  way  out.  Russia  is  perfecting 
counter  weapons  which  reduce  it^  effec- 
tiveness and  the  missile  is  rendehng  it 
obsolescent.  j 

But  the  submarine,  the  only  init  of 
the  Navy  which  would  be  left  intact  6 
hours  after  war  was  declared,  caq  enter 
all  waters  and  traverse  all  seas  |  unob- 
served. Carrying  missiles  with  a  range 
of  1.500  miles  which  can  be  fired  with 
precision  under  water  it  can  ci^  the 
war  to  the  enemy  tindetected. 

With  a  crash  program  of  standard- 
ized nuclear  powerplants  built  ^  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  missile-firing  sub- 
marines powered  like  the  Nautilus,  the 
Seawolf.  and  the  Skate,  which  ton  be 
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turned  out  imder  the  supervtdon  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  we  could  be  lieady  by  the 
fall  of  1959  to  stop  siiicidal  attempts  on 
the  part  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  pow- 
er to  distvu-b  the  peace  of  the  world. 

For  the  price  of  6  carriers  of  the  For- 
restal  type,  we  could  build  ^0  nuclear- 
powered  mlssile-flrlng  submarines  in 
less  time  and  operate  them  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  carriers. 

I  mention  Admiral  Rickovter  individ- 
ually because  he  was  not  onjb^  the  first 
man  to  construct  a  successful  atomic 
reactor  and  the  only  man  to  power  a 
submarine  with  atomic  energy  but  he 
urged  the  Navy  2  years  ag^  to  design 
a  missile-firing  atomic  submarine.  If 
his  suggestion  had  been  adopted  we 
would  be  out  of  the  woods  by  this  time. 

But,  as  President  Eisenhower  well  say* 
in  hia  state  of  the  Union  message: 

We  could  make  no  more  tragic  mistake 
than  merely  to  concentrate  bn  mlUtary 
strengtb.  [ 

We  must  apply  stern  testa  oi  priority  to 
other  ezpenditurea,  both  miutary  and 
civilian.  [ 

In  spite  of  these  necessary  iiicreases.  we 
should  strive  to  finance  the  IfSO  security 
effort  out  of  expected  revenues,    j 

This  purpose  will  require  the  cooperaUon 
of  Congress  In  making  careful  analysla  of 
estimates  iwesented.  reducing  expenditures 
on  lees  essential  military  prcgr^ma  and  in- 
stallations, postponing  some  new  clvUlan 
programs,  transferring  some  to:  the  States, 
and  ctntaiUng  or  eliminating  others. 

We  had  hoped  the  administration 
would  take  the  lead  and  reduce  non- 
essential spendhig.  You  will  recall  we 
made  large  cuts  in  the  1958  b^dget.  We 
laid  the  groundwork  for  futi^re  tax  re- 
Uef .  A  dollar  saved  in  one  year,  and 
saved  again  the  next  year,  maans  a  two- 
dollar  saving.  So.  we  had  hoped  he  not 
only  would  retrench  to  the  1957  level, 
but  also  repeat  the  retrenchoAent  in  the 
next  budget,  especially  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  increases 
for  vital  defense  needs.  I  am  certain  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  distress  tq  American 
taxpayers  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  accord  them  at  least  some  hope  of 
relief  in  that  respect.  Instead,  he  pro- 
poses to  spend  $6.1  billion  more  in  1959 
than  in  fiscal  year  1957  including  the 
highway  item — and  two-third$  of  that  is 
outside  the  national  defense  category. 

In  many  respects,  the  substance  of 
this  budget  is  practically  a  carbon  copy 
of  recent  budgets.  The  dates,  numbers, 
and  words  have  been  changed,  but  in 
other  characteristics  it  reihains  the 
same.  j 

It  is  the  largest  peacetime  budget  ever 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  breaks 
even  last  year's  record.  And  |last  year's 
budget  was  a  record-breakerl  So  was 
the  budget  for  the  year  before.  But 
this  one  out  Herods  Herod.      | 

It  proposes  spending  of  $73  J9  billion—. 
$76.4  billion  including  the  highway  pro- 
gram for  proper  comparison  wdth  earlier 
years.  ' 

It  pn^Mses  enactment  of  $'J2.5  billion 
In  appropriations  and  other  authority  to 
obUgate— $74.8  billion  IncludiJag  the 
highway  item.  This  is  $4.1  billion  more 
than  presently  enacted  for  tlie  current 
year. 
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It  proposes — or  at  least  asstmies — a 
tax  take  of  $74.4  bilhon  not  coimting 
the  highway  taxes — and  $76.6  biUion 
with  them — the  highest  ever  In  war  or 
peace,  topping  even  last  year's  record. 

It  again  recommends  extension  of 
Korean  wartime  tax  rates,  though  the 
war  ended  nearly  5  years  ago.  With- 
out this,  the  1959  budget  would  be  writ- 
ten clearly  in  red  ink. 

It  contemplates  a  cumulative  6-year 
budget  deficit  for  the  administration  of 
$3.6  billion  coimting  the  highway  fund 
and  $4  biUion  without  it.  This  is  con- 
siderably worse  than  the  picture  a  year 
ago. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  halt 
the  upward  trend  of  spending  and  now 
proposes  to  spend,  including  the  high- 
way trust  fimd  expenditures,  more  than 
was  spent  in  the  last  full  year  of  the 
Korean  war,  fiscal  1953. 

And  this  budget  proposes  new  pro- 
grams. 

It  also  proposes  new  taxes  not  here- 
tofore imposed. 

To  grasp  the  real  dimensions  and  di- 
rection of  this  record-breaking  budget, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  com- 
pare the  present  with  the  past.  It 
would  naturally  be  assumed  that  the 
first  budget  surplus,  in  fiscal  1956.  meant 
that  spending  had  finally  been  brought 
under  control.  Unfortunately  that  was 
not,  and  is  not,  the  situation.  For  1959 
the  President  proposes  to  spend  nearly 
$10  billion  more  than  in  the  year  end^d 
only  18  months  ago — and  over  half  of 
the  Increase  Is  for  nondefense  items. 

Here  are  the  official  figures; 
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M«)or 
natkmnl 
Mcurity 

AH  other 

Total 

1»M 

wa»  (estimated)  ."Iinill 

t41.8 
4«.3 

«24.7 
30.1 

S(A5 
76.4 

Incraass 

-H.» 

+i4 

+».» 

It  is  appropriate  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  they  first  showed  a  surplus  in 
1956,  major  national  security  of  $41.8  bil- 
lions was  at  its  lowest  total  of  the  last  6 
years.  The  surplus  was  not  of  course  an 
achievement  by  economy  or  retrench- 
ment— it  came  about  through  extension 
of  war  taxes  and  rising  national  income. 

This  spending  budget  is  also  far  beyond 
the  first  year  of  the  administration— it 
exceeds  fiscal  1954  by  $8.6  biUion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  $6.1  billion  above 
1957  which  ended  only  last  June — $1.9 
for  national  security  and  a  whopping  $4.2 
in  all  other  programs. 

Finally  on  the  spending  side,  it  is  $1.7 
billion  more  than  the  revised  estimate 
Just  given  us  for  the  ciirrent  year  1958 — 
and  an  even  $0.3  billion  of  that  is  in  non- 
defense  Items. 

Congress  acts  on  requests  for  authority 
to  obligate  the  Government,  And  that 
takes  several  forms,  appropriations  being 
the  most  common,  but  other  forms  have 
been  devised  to  get  money  out  of  the 
Treasury— through  the  side  doors  and 
the  back  doors.  This  is  the  important 
yardstick  of  measurement,  because  an 
obligation,  once  made,  lias  to  be  paid. 


The  President  has  recommended  new 
obUgating  authority  for  1959  totaling 
$72.5  biUion  without  the  highway  trust 
fund  item  and  $74.8  bUUon  with  it.  This 
latter  total  compares  with  earlier  years 
in  this  fashion: 

,«-«  BUlUmM 

1950  over  1954 — the  first  year  of  the 
present  administration +$I2. 0 

1969  over  1955 — the  low  point  of  the 
last  6  years ^17  7 

1959  over  1956 — the  first  year  show- 
ing a  surplus  In  the  last  6  years__     -|- 11.  e 

1959  over   1957 — ^the  last  completed 
fiscal  year .       +2.0 

1959   compared   with   current   year 
1958^ 

Already  enacted +4.1 

Total  proposed  (Including  supple- 
mentals) ,     _2.  6 

These  huge  Increases  show  the  trend — 
strikingly  upward— and  they  portend 
higher  and  higher  spending.  The  re- 
duction of  $2.6  bUlion  below  1958  is  in- 
triguing. But  it  is  misleading.  It  ap- 
pears favorable,  but  is  superficial.  It 
does  not  signify  lower  spending  in  the 
future. 

In  the  last  session,  Congress  enacted 
obligational  authority  more  than  $5  bil- 
hon below  the  original  1958  budget  re- 
quests. Now  the  President  indicates  his 
intention  to  submit  supplemental  and 
deficiency  estimates  of  $6.6  bUlion  for 
the  1958  fiscal  year.  That  runs  the  to- 
tal obUgational  authority  recommenda- 
tions to  $77.4  biUion  which  when  com- 
pared to  the  1959  budget  shows  the  $2.6 
bUlion  drop.  That  is  more  apparent 
than  real. 

For  example,  the  President  tells  us  he 
plans  to  ask  for  $2.3  billion  for  fiscal 
1958  to  reimburse  CCC  for  certain  ex- 
penses. Under  the  normal  budget  time- 
table, those  items  would  be  included  in 
the  regular  1959  blU.  He  proposes  $2 
biUion  additional  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  hi  1958  fiscal,  yet  the  budget  shows 
they  wiU  not  need  it  in  1958.  Why  ask 
for  something  not  needed  in  1958  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  favorable 
but  completely  unreal  comparison  be- 
tween the  1959  and  1958  budgets? 

The  resulting  picture  in  the  budget  re- 
ceived today  is  sharply  out  of  focus.  If 
you  put  the  2  years  1958  and  1959  to- 
gether, the  picture  is  clear. 

The  budget  shows  new  obligational 
authority  proposed  for  1958  and  1959, 
combined,  aggregating  $152.2  blUion  in- 
cluding the  highway  item,  whUe  cor- 
responding budget  receipts  are  shown 
at  $151.1  biUion.  And  there  are  ample 
grounds  for  regarding  these  income  fig- 
ures as  imduly  optimistic.  They  appear 
to  be  hopes,  rather  tlian  expectations. 
Certainly  if  adopted  as  presented,  this 
budget  carries  every  indication  of  deficit 
spending  in  1959  and  beyond.  It  offers 
no  tangible  hope  of  reduced  taxes,  pay- 
ment on  our  staggering  debt,  or  har- 
nessing inflation.  It  needs  to  be  ef- 
fectively revised.   Let  us  hope  it  wiU  be. 

And  lest,  in  our  anxiety  to  assure  ade- 
quate funds  for  necessary  defense  pur- 
poses, we  lose  sight  of  the  makeup  of 
these  huge  increases  in  recent  years.  I 
wiU  include  here  a  bird's-eye  tabulation 
of  how  defense  and  nondefense  obU- 
gating authority  has  been  running. 


New  ohligatinf  authority 
(InbilUons) 


lOM  (the  1st  yew) 

]»&5  (the  low  point) 

1956  (isi  surplus  year) 

1957  (last  complete  year)  _"" 

IMS  (latest  estimate) '„' 

1M8  (budget  estimate) 


Ma)OT 
national 
security 


SMI 
SS.1 

87.0 
41.3 
41.0 
44.8 


AD 
Other 


t22.7 
22." 

26.2 

31.5 

>36.4 

■sao 


Total 


•83L8 

57.1 

«a.2 

72.8 
77.4 
74.8 


'These  flpires  are  misleading  as  to  the  trend.  Tha 
W6.4  lor  185S  Includes  t2.3  proposed  supplemental  for 
Apriculture  for  Items  which  normally  would  be  Included 

import  aaakas  a  proposed  supplemental  when  the  budg- 
et message  clearly  shows  they  will  have  uncommitt^ 
authority  of  MOO  million  at  the  end  of  1658  Tbw  w» 
other  in.<t.inces  shown  in  the  budget  which  produce 
shiiilar  n-sults  without  apparent  reason.  Adjustment  lor 
the!«p  unusnel  items  would  show  a  steady  upward  irvnd 
over  recem  year*— not  the  precipitous  drop  as  reflected 

In  addition  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  again  lift  the  $275  bilUon  statu- 
tory debt  ceiling.  We  are  not  told  how 
much  of  an  increase  will  be  sought.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Congress  wiU  so  revise 
the  budget  as  to  hold  fast  to  the  restrato- 
ing  influence  of  the  debt  ceUing.  On 
three  previous  occasions  the  President 
has  asked  that  It  be  waived.  We  are  not 
only  f  aiUng  to  make  any  significant  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  but  the  proposal  is  to 
increase  the  debt  from  where  it  stood 
last  June.  If  we  adopt  the  budget  as 
presented,  the  debt  wiU  have  been  in- 
creased m  the  6  fiscal  years  of  thiR  ad- 
ministration by  $5.1  biUion. 

Here  is  the  record : 

The  public  debt 
I  In  bUllona]  Beginning 

of  yeur 
1.  Actual  Increase,  4  fiscal  years 

Fiscal  year  1954  (July  1953)..  $206. 1 

Fiscal  year  1955  (July  1954)  __     271.  3 

Fiscal  year  195«  (July  1955) __    274. 4 

Fiscal  year  1957  (July  195«)  __     272.  8 

Fiscal  year  1958  (July  1967) »_     270. 6 


Acttial  Increase,  4  years  (July  1968- 

July  1957) +4.4 

2.  Estimated  Increase,  2  fiscal  years — ~ 

Fiscal  year  1959  (Jtily  1958) 271.  2 

Fiscal  year  1960  (July  1959)  __     271. 2 


Estimated   Increase,   2   years    (July 

1967-July   1»S«) +^.7 


8.  Increase  during  6  years  (July  1953- 
July  1959)    as  estimated  In  1059 

budget -1-8.  X 

Note. — Statutory  debt  limit  of  8275  billion 
was  raised  by  $6  billion  for  fiscal  years  1955 
and  1966;  by  83  bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1967; 
for  1958  it  was  not  raised.  For  1959.  the 
budget  message  advises  another  upward  re- 
vision wUl  be  requested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  can  we  expect  to 
make  significant  i>ayments  on  this  huge 
debt?  At  recent  rates,  it  wlU  take  hun- 
dreds of  years.  One  calculation  some 
months  ago  dramatically  shows  its  di- 
mensions. If  we  set  about  to  pay  it  off 
by  the  year  2100—143  years  from  now, 
assuming  a  3  percent  rate — it  would  en- 
taU  total  payments  of  $1,205,078,709.- 
686.40. 

The  outlook  for  systematically  liqui- 
dating this  mortgage  against  present 
and  future  generations  is  bleak.  If 
spending  had  been  controUed  during  the 
past  several  years,  the  debt  coiUd  have 
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been  lowered  to  make  room  for  neces- 
sary defense  Increases  now  facing  us — 
and  without  war  tax  rates  In  time  of 
peace.  They  eaimot  dispose  of  this  sit- 
uation under  suise  of  defense.  For  non- 
defense  items  this  1058  budget  proposes 
spending  $10.2  billion  more  than  in  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  this  administration. 
We  must  dispense  with  every  non- 
essentiaL  We  must  also  probe  deeply 
and  carefull3^  Into  the  defense  budgets 
to  make  certain  that  we  discard  out- 


moded, useless  weapons  and '  systems. 
We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  4f  adher- 
ence to  business  as  usual.  EDtrenched 
concepts  and  strategies  must  be  ruth- 
lessly discarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record  of  failure  to 
retrench  is  miles  away  from  tke  assur- 
ances President  Elsenhower  ,gave  la 
1952:  I 

Our  children  deserre  a  little  hJttet  of  lu 
than  to  keep  hanging  bigger  aUd  better 
debts  about  their  nacka. 


Net  budget  expendititreM — in 
fflgnresfrom  the  1959  budgetl 


Id  bel 
liona 


These  bigger  debts  cost  imoney.  The 
estimate  is  $7.8  billion  for  Interest  cost 
in  fiscal  1959.  It  has  beei^  steadily  In- 
creastog.  We  now  q>end  jas  much  for 
interest  as  we  did  to  nm  thje  entire  Qov- 
enmient  20  years  aga  { 

I  include  at  this  point  la  t^KMlfition 
showing  expenditures  for  ihe  past  sev- 
eral years,  segregated  betlreen  defense 
and  Dondefense,  with  appropriate  com- 
parisons: 


1.  Fiscal  jrear  1953  (var  year). 

a.  Ptaeal  rewr  1M4. 

Fiscal  year  l»5aL. 


Fiscal  year  l«Gfi... 
Fiscal  year  1«S7. 


Fiscal  year  1988  (eorrent  budget  estimate) 

Fiscal  year  liM  (budget  esUmato) ""'" 

Comparisons:  — — 

(«)  1960  compared  wttta  last  war  year  a9S3) 

ib)  1989  compared  wUh  1st  year  of  present  administration  (19M) 

(c)  1950  compared  with  1st  year  showing  surplus  under  present  administration 

(19S6) _ 

W)  1969  compared  with  eoneat  year  (1968) II111IIIIIIIII..II™ 


Major  na  lonal 
seeori  y 


i^efeBse  ■ 

mililary 


$43. « 
4a3 

36.6 
36.8 
38.4 

38.9 
>4a3 

-3.3 
(') 

+4.6 
+L4 


I  In^ndes  90.5  billion  far  "Defense  eontlngeaclee"  which  the  budget  tails  to  taidude  hi  this  category, 

*  Tbls  is  51  percent  above  1S54.  * 

*  ThU  esneeds  the  war  year  of  19SS  by  nearly  3  percent. 

*  No  change. 

Non.— Highway  trust  fond  began  with  flacal  year  1957. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  summary  state- 
ment of  income  and  outgo  for  the  6 
budget  years  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration: 

Net  budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  defielt 
{—)  or  surplus  (  +  ).fUcal  years  1954-59 

IlnbiUionsJ 


Total 


tsi.S 
47.9 
42.1 
41.  S 
44.4 
44l9 

>4tL3 

-t.5 

-1.6 

+4.6 
+1.4 


▲H  other  pc»> 
grams 


As  par 
booget 


S3XS 

19.9 
22.6 
M.7 
25.0 
27.9 

*a7.t 

+M 
+7.7 

+Z9 
-.8 


Ineindtng 
bixfaway 
trust  tand 


9B.t 

19.9 
22.6 
M.7 
25.9 
29.8 

*3ai 

+7.« 

+ias 

+«l4 

+.» 


Total  Mi  expend- 
itures 


As  par 

budget 


1*1. s 

ffi.8 

H« 
• 

.4 

7:. 8 

13.9 

-.4 
+M 

M 


I  also  append  a  comparative   tatement  of  appropriations  and  other 
obligate  the  Government: 


Appropriations  and  othei  forms  of  authority  to  oUigate  the  Oovernm  ent 

lA  rearrangement  of  bud««t  Ubla  6  with  certain  addlUoosl 
FifTurea  in  mUllons) 


Netie- 
eelpts 

Netex- 

pendl- 
ttuas 

DeAcIt 

(-)or 

surplus 

(+) 

1.  Fiscal  year  1964. ..._.. 

a.  Fiscal  year  1968 

».  Fiscal  year  1986 

4.  riMal  year  1987: 

(a)  lodadlBRbiglnray 

trust  fund 

(ft)  Excluding   high- 
way trust  fund 
asparbodgBt.... 

8.  Current   ttscal   year   1968 

(revised  estimates  in  19C0 
budget,  Jamary  1988): 
<^)  IndodlBgbigliway 

trust  fund 

(6)  Excluding    hlRh. 
way  trust  fund 
as  per  budget 

9.  Fiscal  year  1969  (budget, 

January  1968): 

(a)  laotuding  highway 

trust  ftind 

(b)  Ixeladlng  high- 

way trust  fuad 
asparbodcic 

9M.7 

ea4 
e&i 

718 

7L0 

748 
72.4 

78.6 
74.4 

997.9 
64.6 
60.8 

7t4 

«9l4 

74.7 
7&t 

78.4 
73.9 

-11.1 
-4.3 

+1.9 

+11 
+1.C 

-.S 

«-.4 

+a2 

1+OlS 

7.  Totals,  all  6  yows: 

(a;  Including  highway 
tmstfund 

(b)  Excluding  high- 
way trust  fund 
as  per  budget 

41&S 
411.0 

4XX4 
41&0 

-4.0 

1.  Appropriations: 

Annual 

Permanent  law  (an- 
nual action  not 
maadatory) 

Total,  approprt- 

ationA 

1  Authority  to  expend  debt 

receipts... ........ 

8.  Contract  authority"!""! 
4.  Baapproprtatloaa 

Total,  an  forms  of  aa- 

thorlty 

8.  Deduct  apsirotirlatloos  to 
liquidate  oontraot  au- 
thority previously 
granted... 

Net  new  obligating 
authority  par  budg- 
et  

6.  Add  highway  trust  fund 
fer  oomparabtllty  with 
prior  years: 
(a)  New  program  au- 
thority (contract 

authority) 

(8)  Labor    standards 
and  refunds  of 


«  Orfetnal  budget  estimate  was  a  81.8  binion  snrplns. 
Current  eaUmates  reflect  a  drop  o(  81.3  blBUm  to  secMlpts 
and  a  81  tuUlcn  increaM  In  ezpeaditures,  thus  g^ipjnjt 

£4"bUiron'dSlS2}nLT'"  '"'""^  **»  "*  P«»«"* 

»  Among  many  other  things,  ft.<witnes  $2  billion  In- 

cre^  in  receipts  and  enactment  of  a  poetal  rale  bill 

yl8|41ng  8700  mlUion  additional  revenue.  "*  ""* 


Orand  total... 


Enacted, 
1964 


Bnaited, 


•81,884 


8,810 


18  « 


08,644 

8,010 
880 
413 


08,846 


-781 


6%  766 


0^706 


•48^  n4 
6,119 


83;  898 

8,M7 

BOO 

1^ 


87,107 


-m 


87,076 


67,  178 


Enacted, 
1956 


1801834 
7,S88 


Enacted, 
1967 


1988 


1881986 


7,788 


88,183 

8,139 

1400 

438 


64,140 


611186 


64,741 

8,139 
S41 
141 


7Q18A3 


-174 


7a  179 


1880 


Alreadr 
enaolea 


181^749 
8,846 


68,086 

1143 
494 
114 


Total 
pea- 


•61,878 


1,846 


IiMtadk« 

highway 
tnietfund 


•74.3 
•7.8 
•10 
«e.6 
7a3 
74.7 

<7&4 

+11 

+8.8 

+19 

+1.7 


authority  to 


(total 

pro- 

poeed) 


••1^138 

B,IM 


67,848 


-1«7 


01 199       71 769 


167,788 


1908 


69,719 

4143 
494 
U4 


74,419 


-M>7 


74868 


%908 


70^738 


77,308 


71,468 

900 
908 


m»»  +ll,788 


71;  817 


-138 


7^483 


^380 


110 


74793 


1909eomparad 
wUh- 


1988 


-If 


-1.343 

-239 

-84 


19S8 


posed 


-It 


+4743 


+4714 


—678 


+18 


+40M 


0rlrtSri9MtSd2t*°H^iLf  !^  V^:^  ^  **^  ""'^^  J^  «"  «-^  ^"^  «»»o*  that  reco 
original  1966  budget.  ,^w«^.  t^^b,^,now  p«po«^to  w         supplemental  csthnates 


+1.7tt 

-1343 

-339 
-88 


-!,< 


+38 


-1,018 


-678 


+15 


-1*73 


„  the 
bUlion 

i^^-enl^  ^^Chl^^^^^^uiTlLfe  l^u^Z,^  SSn^  u'.^i^nT.f^tj^.^^^^^ 


forj988,(^  summary  ub^^T<^^^^ 

.;,fn-f,'"v^J^.'!!j^^i?:!?  *«.5C„C.l°'-  ^"^."^  expenditures  made:  aiid  Vch~^n«.rit.  mi 


eooiimended  in 
totkUng  tes  U 
K  8fblIUaa  lor 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  never-ending  suc- 
cession of  recordbreaking  spending  and 
taxing  budgets  recalls  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  surroimding  last  year's 
budget.  Mr.  Brundage,  the  chief  archi- 
tect of  the  spending  side,  said  at  the  time 
that  he  was  fearful  spending  in  1959 
would  go  higher.  He  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  President  again  this  year — 
and  the  spending  estimate  is  up  $1.1  bil- 
lion over  1958  without  the  highway  item 
and  $1.7  billion  with  it. 

They  have  also  chosen  to  ignore  the 
outspoken  warnings  of  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey.  You  recall 
his  famous  warning  about  a  "hair-curl- 
ing" depression.  His  flat  prediction  was 
that  the  ever-increasing  upward  trend  of 
spending  would  catch  up  with  us  if  not 
reversed.  He  advised  ttiat  we  should  not 
count  on  tax  relief,  until  the  spending 
trend  was  downward,  not  upward.  But 
it  keeps  going  up. 

Tou  may  also  recall  the  public  warn- 
ing of  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Burgess.    He  admonished: 

A  more  antl-lnflatlonary  governmental  fla- 
cal policy  u  dealrable.  In  the  present  high 
state  of  proapeiity  In  thla  coiwtry.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ahould  have  a  larger  sur- 
plus and  ahould  be  retiring  debt  more 
rapidly. 

This  la  probably  the  most  efrectlve  etep 
which  could  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent. 

Nor  is  this  advice  reflected  in  the 
budget  received  today. 

Another  authority — the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — some 
months  ago  said  that  larger  budget  sur- 
pluses are  essential  to  stem  rising  prices. 
Here  Is  his  statement  : 

It  la  clear  that  the  present  aituaUon  calla 
both  for  a  larger  budgietary  surplus  »>'■"'  ws 
have  had  or  have  in  prospect. 

There  is  no  indicaUon  that  the 
framers  of  today's  budget  gave  heed  to 
these  warnings. 

We  are  back  to  deficit  budgeU. 

National  revenues  are  falling  off. 

Unemployment  is  rising,  and  reach- 
ing serious  proportions. 

Excessive  obligations,  recordbreak- 
ing spending,  continue.  We  are  getting 
farther  and  farther  from  the  promised 
land  of  a  $60  billion  budget  hekl  out 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  1962. 

We  have  made  no  progress  in  reduc- 
ing the  debt. 

The  cost  of  Uvlng  keeps  skyrocketing 
fts  the  dollar  plunges  in  vt'ue.  The  of- 
ficial index  now  stands  at  121.6.  It  has 
registered  increases  in  each  of  the  last 
15  months  and  is  now  at  the  high- water 
mark. 

Inflation  continues  to  gnaw  at  invest- 
ments in  bonds,  life  insurance,  savings 
accounts,  and  pensions. 

This  budget  situation  leaves  us  with 
no  room,  no  latitude,  no  margin  for  any 
further  essential  defense  costs  if  that 
should  become  necessary,  and  no  cush- 
ion to  absorb  any  decline  In  revenues. 

In  the  press  and  elsewh  -e,  attention 
Is  sometimes  called  to  Treasury  income 
and  outgo  not  reflected  in  the  regular 
"budget"  totals.  These  totals  are  inter- 
esting.   I  Include  a  tabulaUon  showing 
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three  ways,  methods  of  visualizing  the 
size  of  the  1959  budget: 

Three  nays  to  state  the  site  of  tha 
1959  budget 


1.  TV  mimiiii$tratit>e  budfet  — 
This  Is  the  one  most  oommonly 
used.  lu  Ingredients  are  "net 
budget"  recelpiji  and"nM  budget" 
ezpenditares.  It  shows  net  budeet 
expenditures  against  what  miicbt 
he  tinned  in>nrral,  nnse«!regated 
Treasury  receipts.  It  is  the  one 
which  produces  the  80.5  billion 
surplus.  The  "administraUve" 
budirrt  totals  arr 

2.  TU  CMS  bsSlvct.— This  ta  tlie' 
term  often  applied  to  what  the 
bodfpet  message  refers  to  an  "Re- 
cplpts  from  and  psymenu  lo  the 
public"— an  effort  to  portray  the 
magnitude  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
funds  between  the  Oovprnment 
and  the  public.  Briefly,  this  com- 
bines "budKet"  flpures  (the  ad- 
ministrative bodicet)  and  trust 
fund  receipts  and  etpendituras, 
and  then  eliminates  Intragovem- 
menlal  and  tntrafund  transac- 
tions whtch  do  not  represent  flow 
of  funds  either  to  or  from  the  public 
(see  tables,  p.  M12  and  p.  881). 
As  explained  below,  thu  method, 
as  used  In  the  budget,  does  not 
disrioae  the  full  maicnltude.    Tha 

I"  budget  totals  are 


3.  A  MM  wetkod.—TYm  cash 
bodret  ralcniatlon  CNo.  2  above) 
imder5taie5  the  full  wope  of  Fed- 
eral income  and  outpo.  This  Is 
because  "budwt"  receipts  and 
"badret"  expenditures  are  suted, 
a<  In  the  past,  on  a  net  ba^ls.  That 
is  to  say.  OMiain  receipts  are  not 
shown  as  "tMidget  recelptr"  bat 
rather  are  ofT««t  against  groaa 
budpet  expenditures,  thus  arriv- 
Ins  at  net  budret  expenditures. 
These  recelptu  are  coilectloas  of 
intere.n.  repayment  of  loanx.  postal 
revenues,  and  other  Income  (pri- 
marily from  outride  the  Ooveni- 
ment)  of  Oovemment  corpora- 
tioos,  the  postal  service,  and  varl- 
ott«  revolvlnr  fund^.  The  budget 
makes  the  distlnctkm  in  this  re- 
spect baslcallv  because  such  re- 
ceipts are  available  for  use  r>r  reuw 
(raependhir)  bv  the  corporal  ton  or 
other  enterprise  concerned  and 
thus  are  not  available  for  peneral 
approprtatton  purposes.  (In  tba 
case  of  postal  receipts  for  services 
rendered,  budret  total*  reflect 
only  tha  net  deficit  or  surplus.) 
Coiintlnt  such  receipts  as  receipts, 
rather  than  as  offsets  to  expand!- 
ttirea,  tha  (nllowtnr  tabulation 
mors  fully  reflects  tba  abb  and 
tiow  of  funds: 

Net  budnt  raealptf  (same  aa 

luml) 

Eereipt«  treated  In  the  budiet 
as  offsets  to  cross  budrat 
eipendituraa   («a  table  9, 

p.  IS) 

Trust  fund  raoaipts  (p.  Mil) . . 

QrMS    budrat    expenditures 

(net    budcet   axpandltures 

filus    receipt    oflsata   man- 
loned  abo\'e) 

Trust  ftind  sxpaodUuraa  (p. 
Mil) .... 

Subtotal 

Deduct  Intrafovemment  and 
intrafund  transactions  not 
directly  lnvo|\  In?  the  pub- 
lic (same  items  as  sre  re- 
ferred to  in  "cash  budwt" 
calculation  in  No.  S 
above — sea  p.  Ml).„ 


Total  (ebb  and  flow  be- 
tween Government  and 
pablic) 


Re- 
eeipts 


Spend 
to* 


$714 


87. 8 


8719 


Sur- 
plus 


«L7       0.« 


80.S 


714 


9.8 

i&e 


loaa 


«&6 


88.3 

10,4 


99.e 


-s.e 


98.0 


.7 


— .1 


.« 


The  President  asks  the  Congress  to 
cooperate  with  him  by  further  cutting 
the  estimates  in  this  budget.  He  makes 
the  request  in  so  many  words.  The 
budget  is  the  President's  task  and  he 
should  indicate  reductions  he  considers 


necessary:  but.  as  he  asks  Congress  to 
collaborate.  Congress  should  work  with 
him  to  that  end. 

The  budget  as  submitted  is  a  balanced 
budget,  but  by  the  narrowest  margin — 
a  $74  billion  budget  barely  in  the  black 
by  less  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  And 
even  that  is  contingent  on  three  very 
uncertain  premises — the  enactment  of  a 
postage-rate  increase  raising  first-class 
postage  from  3  to  5  cents,  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $2  billion — and  the  continuation 
of  war  taxes. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  for  the  last  years  we  have  a  cu- 
mulative deficit  of  $4  billion.  Vot  the 
fiscal  year  1956  we  spent  $4.1  billion 
more  than  the  budget  originally  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  requested.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1957  we  spent  $4.3  billion 
more  than  the  President's  original  esti- 
mate. And  in  the  current  year  of  1958 
expenditures  are  $1  billion  more  than  the 
President  said  he  would  spend  when  he 
sent  his  original  estimate  to  Congress. 

Prom  July  1,  1953,  the  year  the  pres- 
ent administration  took  over,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  $5.1  billion. 
And  the  total  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1959  is  $2.1  billion  more 
than  the  last  year  of  the  war  budget  im- 
der  the  Truman  administration. 

So.  at  best,  the  balance  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  now  before  us  is  a  very 
tenuous  one.  He  pleads  with  us  to  keep 
it  in  balance.  No  one  knows  better  than 
he  the  disastrous  effect  of  national 
deficits,  the  lowered  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  the  dreaded  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  grabbing  at  the  breakfast 
table  of  every  family  in  America,  the 
paralyzing  increase  in  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  is  no  time  to  be  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have  for  things  we 
can  do  without.  It  Is  no  time  for  gew- 
gaws and  sugar  cakes.  And  it  is  no  time 
for  politics. 

We  are  confronted  by  two  hazards: 

First,  that  we  will  be  stamp^led  into  a 
spending  spree  for  everything  that  seeks 
to  identify  the  situation.  Cloistered  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  they  know 
nothing  of  the  value  of  money  and  care 
less.  They  habitually  ask  more  than 
they  need.  They  and  their  wiiai^fHfpy 
advice,  and  their  insane  interserviee 
rivalries,  are  responsible  for  the  blind 
alley  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  I  speak 
blimtly  but  it  Is  a  time  for  blunt  speak- 
ing.   The  time  for  protocol  Is  past. 

Second,  the  demands  of  the  lobbsrlst* 
for  business  as  usual.  Russia  reaches 
her  present  commanding  position 
through  a  series  of  5-year  programs  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  atmegatlon.  England 
survives  and  outdistances  us  through 
rigid  programs  of  austerity  and  *'for  ex- 
port only."  But  we,  the  descendants  of 
men  who  starved  and  froze  at  Valley 
Forge  and  died  on  a  thousand  battle- 
fields to  give  us  free  government,  expect 
to  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  the 
market  affords.     Perhaps  a  period  of 

Russian  discipline  would  be  salutary ^if 

the  price  were  not  so  high. 

May  I  say  to  the  House  that  the  com- 
mittee starts  hearings  on  the  budget  to- 
morrow. We  shall  amredate  coimsel 
and  advice  from  any  Member  who  hwt 
a  suggestion  (o  offer. 
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III 


THE  INTERNAL  SECDRTTr  AMSn>- 
MENTS  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
UDanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ffentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undo' 
date  of  August  19,  1957. 1  introduced  an 
(Munibus  aecurity  bill — H.  R.  9352 — ^which 
has  since  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
study  by  experts  in  the  field  of  Internal 
aecurity. 

Today  I  Introduced  a  bill  entiUed  "The 
Internal  Security  Amendments  Act  of 
1958."  which  embodies  a  number  of  re- 
finements and  revisions  which  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study  and  recom- 
mendations since  the  introduction  of 
H.  R.  9352. 

The  Internal  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1958  amends  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  by— 

First.  Precluding  abatement  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  by  reason  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, reorganization,  or  change  of  name 
of  a  respondent  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  counter  the 
Communist  technique  of  changing  the 
name  or  formal,  technical  structure  of 
an  organisation  In  order  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  an  adverse  finding  by 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

Second.  Making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  misbehave  before  Congres- 
sional oommittees. 

Third.  Prohibiting    Communist    law- 
yers from  practicing  before  executive 
departments  and  Congressional  commit- 
^teea. 

Fourth.  Redefining  the  term  "organ- 
ize"—as  used  in  the  Smith  Act.  The 
Piirpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  in  the  Yates  case  which 
construed  the  term  "organize"  to  mean 
only  the  original  formation  of  a  group. 

Fifth.  Permitting  the  enforcement  in 
State  courts  of  State  sedition  statutes. 
The  ptirpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Nelson  case 
nullifying  State  sedition  statutes. 

Sixth.  Protecting  the  security  of  con- 
fidential Oovemment  files.  During  the 
1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  Public 
Law  85-269,  was  enacted  in  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Jencks  case. 
Public  Law  85-269  is  applicable  only  to 
criminal  cases,  whereas  the  amendment 
In  the  omnibus  security  bill  is  applicable 
to  any  proceeding— that  is,  income  tax. 
claims  cases — as  well  as  criminal  pro-' 
ceedings  in  which  confidential  Oovem- 
ment files  may  be  subject  to  disclosure. 
Under  Public  Iaw  85-269.  moreover,  the 
test  of  admissibility  is  relevancy,  while 
under  the  omnibus  security  bill  the  test 
of  admissibiiity  in  the  first  instance  is 
whettief  cm:  not  the  aecurity  ol  the  United 
States  would  be  jeopardized. 

Seventh.  Permitting,  under  safe- 
guards, disclosure  of  certain  intercepted 
security  information. 


Elgbtli.  Frohibttlng  the  unsAithorlaed 
disclosure  of  certain  defense  informa- 
tion. I 

Ninth. 'Making  it  an  offensei  to  use  a 
false  name  for  the  purpose  of  |>rocuring 
employment  in  defense  facilities. 

Tenth.  Extending  the  statut^  of  limi- 
tations for  certain  seditious  ana  subver- 
sive activities.  i 

Eleventh.  Expanding  the  prolrisions  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  by— 

(a)  bringing  within  the  coverage  of 
the  definition  of  "foreign  prineipal"  an 
organization  which  is  "supervised,  di- 
rected, controlled,  or  financed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  any  foreign  govenunent  or 
foreign  political  party,"  regardless  of 
whether  the  organization  is  ^ipcrvised 
by  a  foreign  government 

(b)  Including  within  the  reflstration 
requirements  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  persons  who  have  used  the 
existing  exemption  for  certain  commer- 
cial activities,  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda. I 

(c)  Eliminating  cumbersomi  criteria 
pertaining  to  the  form  of  '  political 
propaganda  subject  to  the  proflsions  of 
the  act. 

(d)  Establishing  in  the  Bureati  of  Cus- 
toms an  ofBce  of  a  comptroller  of  foreign 
propaganda  and  fixing  responsfoUlty  for 
the  control  of  foreign  poUtical  propa- 
ganda. 

Twelfth.  Permitting  immigraition  offi- 
cers to  be  detailed  for  duty  lit  foreign 
countries  and  empowering  such  ofBoers 
to  exercise  certain  functions  witti  respect 
to  Issuance  of  visas. 

Thirteenth.  Denying  admisslot  Into  the 
United  States  of  citizens  of  for^n  coim- 
tries  which  refuse  to  accept  deportees 
from  the  United  States. 

Fourteenth.  Permitting  the  detention 
and  supervision  of  certain  alieftis  under 
order  of  deportatioa  -       | 

Fifteenth.  Requiring  the  Uttomey 
General  to  report  to  the  Congress  certain 
waivers  in  the  administration  of  the 
inunigration  laws,  T 

Sixteenth.  Canceling  naturalization 
procured  illegally,  by  concealment  of  a 
material  fact  or  by  willful  ihisrepre- 
sentation.  j 

Seventeenth.  Revoking  dtiz^uhlp  to 
one  who  becomes  a  part  of  tl^  official 
apparatus  of  a  Communist  country 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Unitfd  States 
Government.  T 

Eighteenth.  Strengthening  passport 
security  and  travel  control  by — 

(a)  Prohibiting  travel  in  violation  of 
passport  regulations  even  thoi^  there 
may  be  no  technical  state  of  w|ir. 

(b)  Prohibiting  the  departi|re  from 
the  United  States  of  carriersi  bearing 
passport  violators.  1 

(c)  Precluding  the  issuance  !of  pass- 
ports to  persons  concerning  whom  there 
is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  tfhat  they 
are  going  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  activities  which  wiU  further 
the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Commu- 
nist Par^.  or  other  subversive  groups. 

(d)  Authorizing  the  withholding  of 
passports  to  persons  whose  Itctivities 
abjroad  would  violate  the  law|  of  the 
United  States,  be  prejudicial  to  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  foreign  relations  or  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Interests  of  tlK  United 
States.  ~ 


Jdnuary  IS 

it)  Requiring  the  registsktlon  of  per- 
sons bom  abroad  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 
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COMMITTERS  TO  STUDY  li>UTIE8  AND 
OFFICE  OF  VICE  PRlSSIDENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exl^d  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  kccord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thercj  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? I 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
any  public  office  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  Vice  President  is  probably 
the  most  ill-defined,  loosely  construed, 
and  historically  confused. 

Originally,  the  function  of  the  THce 
President  was  considered  ^  be  purely 
that  of  "President  in  waitii|g."  Elected 
by  the  second  highest  majority — ^regard- 
less of  political  affiliation^he  was  un- 
derstood to  be  the  choice  o^  the  elector- 
ate for  the  office  of  the  Exeeutive  should 
the  President  die.  And  th#re  his  f\mc- 
tion  ended. 

For  years  this  flavor  of  vsigueness  sur- 
rounded the  Vice  President.  No  more 
than  a  figurehead  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  frustrations  of  inactivity  and 
of  lack  of  responsibility  frequently  turned 
competent  officeholders  intd  bitter  men. 

During  the  last  30  years,  iiowever.  and 
beginning  with  the  Vice  P^denfs  In- 
clusion in  the  Cabinet,  a  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  has  propet-ly  fallen  to 
the  office— depending,  of  course,  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

More  recently,  the  trend  toward  even 
greater  emphasis  on  the  ebcecutlre  as- 
pects of  the  office  compels  i  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  duties  attached  to  it 

duties  which  have  evolved  ip  relation  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,!  rather  than 
with  respect  to  principles  rooted  In  a 
true  understanding  of  the  problems, 
duties  and  responsibilities  ImpUcU  In  the 
office.  I 

Now.  more  than  ever,  a  4eed  for  this 
kind  of  understanding  exists. 

While  it  of  course  remaihs  true  that 
the  problem  of  succession  in  tbe  event  of 
Presidential  death  or  disal^lity  presses 
to  be  solved,  it  is  of  greatet  importance 
that  the  oflSce  of  the  Vice  President  be 
endowed  with  truly  significant  function 
in  the  machinery  of  government. 

As  the  President's  burden  of  adminis- 
trative detail  is  constantly  mounting,  so 
Is  his  responsibility  as  the! leader  of  a 
free  people  and  as  the  sp<ikesman  for 
democratic  Ideals  in  the  world.  If  he  is 
to  discharge  the  latter  fimction  with  the 
effectiveness  that  crises  in  domestic  and 
international  affairs  demand,  he  must  be 
relieved  of  more  of  the  press\ire  of  the 
farmer. 

But  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
ill-considered  legislative  prcixieals.  bom 
of  concern  for  tbe  incumbent  situation. 
This  would  only  add  to  the  already  long 
history  of  disconnected  reviaions  in  atti- 
tude toward  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  machinery  is  provided 
that  will  attack  the  basic  problem  by 
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setting  up  a  oommiUee  Instructed  to 

conduct  a  full  study  of  the  office  and  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  duties  of 
the  Vice  President  should  be  »ypftTw^f>fi 
or  otiierwlse  changed.  The  Committee 
would  be  made  up  of  15  members,  headed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Statea. 
Two  members  would  be  appointed  from 
the  executive  branch.  2  from  private 
life  appointed  by  the  President,  5  from 
the  Senate  and  5  from  the  House  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  such  a  study  be  nonpartisan,  and 
that  it  be  derived  from  a  broad  base  of 
qualification  and  support  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  two  limits  are  included. 
First,  that  of  the  4  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  not  more  than 
2  Shan  be  from  the  same  poUtical 
party,  and  not  mm^  than  3  members 
from  the  Senate  and  3  from  the 
House  shall  be  of  the  same  party.  Sec- 
ond, of  the  members  who  are  Senators 
or  Representatives,  not  more  than  three 
in  either  case  shall  be  members  of  the 
Oommittees  on  the  Judiciary. 

While  adequate  representatloD  of  the 
legal  standpoint  is  necessary,  the  sec- 
ond protection  will  be  insurance  that 
the  committee  be  not  made  up  wholly 
of  lawyers,  in  a  return  to  the  tradition 
of  the  wide  experience  and  viewpoint  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  time  to  act  Is  now.  Democracy 
must  move  to  streamline  and  modernize 
its  machinery  to  meet  tbe  constant  chal- 
lenge of  totalitarianism  as  a  way  of  gov- 
ernment 

FARM  PRICE  SUPPORT  LAW 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  plug  a  loophole 
In  the  farm  price-support  law. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  penalty  a 
farmer  must  pay  for  growing  "wildcat" 
cotton  to  75  percent  of  the  support  price. 
At  present  the  penalty  is  50  percent,  a 
level  too  low  to  stop  some  large  "wild- 
cat" cotton  ventures. 

The  Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  adopted  a  resolution  asking  for  such 
an  increase,  and  I  believe  it  is  important 
necessary  legislation. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  our  cot- 
tongrowers  have  voted  year  after  year  to 
accept  acreage  restrictions  in  order  to 
have  the  security  of  a  guaranteed  price, 
when  a  few  farmers  fiout  the  purposes 
of  this  law  by  planting  vast  acreages  with 
no  allotments.  It  defeats  the  whole  pro- 
enixL  It  also  adds  to  the  surplus  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  it  and 
get  cotton  into  a  competitive  position 
with  synthetic  fibers. 

As  an  example,  In  my  own  State,  a 
grower  named  Jack  Harris  last  year  took 
advantage  of  the  soD-bank  program  to 
get  the  second  largest  payment  made  in 
the  Nation— 4209.701— for  taking  an 
entire  farm  of  about  1.600  acres  out  of 
production.    At  the  same  time,  he  pro- 
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doced  cotton  outside  the  program,  vith 
no  quota,  on  4.700  acrea.  For  producing 
more  than  10.000  bales  of  "wikieat"  cot- 
ton he  paid  a  penalty  of  $965,595  and  in^ 
sists  he  was  still  able  to  show  a  ptofit 

Perhaps  there  should  be  some  changes 
In  the  cotton  program,  but  as  kmg  as  we 
have  a  program  to  which  a  majority  ol 
the  farmers  subscribe,  loopholes  should 
be  eliminated  and  enforcement  made  as 
tight  as  possible.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bUL 


STATEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  POLICY 

Mr.SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl. 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  and  to  include 
certain  material. 

The  SPEAEZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  war 
of  words  with  Soviet  leaders.  America  has 
too  frequenUy  been  kept  off  balance  be- 
cause we  insist  on  adhering  to  the  truth. 
Perhaps  our  declarations  have  been 
somewhat  too  weighty  for  easy  compre- 
hension. In  any  event,  the  world  is  not 
convinced  of  their  effectiveness.  Never- 
theless. It  is  essential  that  other  nations 
fully  understand  our  statements  and 
trust  our  motives.  I  suggest  that  the 
following  statement  of  national  policy  be 
announced  by  the  Oovemment  as  one  in- 
strument of  International  application  in 
the  eoonomle,  military,  and  psychological 
propaganda  areas: 

Th0  tTnltcd  State*  of  America,  In  efforts 
to  further  world  paao*.  aa  evidence  of  good 
faith  In  aeeklng  International  dUarnuunent. 
and  proof  of  It*  deelrw  to  dlTert  atomic  re- 
aaarch  to  peaoaCul.  •oonomlo  arcaa.  an- 
Dounce*  tbe  diacontlnxuuice  of  nuclear  deto- 
nations for  ao  long  aa  no  other  nation  csuaea 
a  nuclear  ezploalon. 

Russia  has  gained  a  psychological  ad- 
vantage by  her  satellite  program  and  by 
her  disarmament  proposals  which  must 
be  countered.  The  United  States  and 
our  allies  have  the  necessary  instrumen- 
tation capability  to  detect  a  Russian  nu- 
clear explosion.  Hence.  Russia  would 
necessarily  have  to  discontinue  atomic 
tests  or  lose  face.  Should  she  choose  to 
discontinue  these  tests,  the  United  States 
could  profitably  expand  peacetime  re- 
search, development,  and  production  in 
the  nuclear  field.  If  Russia  insists  on 
further  nuclear  tests,  a  free  world  would 
have  a  clear  plctxire  of  Russia's  real  mo- 
tives. Obviously,  the  Interim  period 
would  not  materially  affect  our  national 
defense  and  a  more  favorable  world  opin- 
ion coxild  result. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  INTERSTATE 

COMPACT 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MassachuseUs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
able,  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 


orable HotACB  SsxLT-Baowv.  Jr..  in  in- 
troducing   today    a    bill   providing    for 

Congression&I  consent  to  a  compact  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Cooneoticut 
to  speed  flood  control  in  the  Thames 
River  Basin.  Similar  bills  are  b^ng 
introduced  today  in  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ators PaESooTT  Bush,  of  Connecticut 
Lkvsbxtt  SaLTOKSTALL  and  JOUM  F.  KXM- 
KXOT,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  compact  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  and  the  Coimecticut 
SUte  Legislature.  It  will  become  ellec- 
tive  after  Congress  has  granted  its  ap- 
proval and  I  know  that  my  valued  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  to  which  committee  the 
compact  bill  is  being  referred,  will  give 
early  consideration  to  this  measure,  as 
they  have  always  done  in  the  past  re- 
specting all  flood -control  proposals 
designed  to  help  our  New  England  area 
which  was  ravished  by  floods  in  August 
1955,  and  where  our  continued  vulner- 
abihty  to  great  floods  so  deeply  coa- 
eemsus. 

The  compact  calls  for  the  creation  of 
the  Thames  River  Valley  Flood  Control 
Commission  of  6  members,  made  up  of 
S  residents  respectively  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  This  Com- 
mission wiU  cooperate  with  the  Army 
engineers  in  developint  a  comprehen- 
sive flood  control  program  utilising  the 
water  resources  oC  the  Thames  River 
Basin. 

In  addition,  the  eompact  grants  the 
consent  ot  Massachusetts  to  the  eoo- 
struction  by  the  Army  engineers  to  flood- 
oontrol  dams  and  reservoirs  at  East 
Brimfleld.  BuffumviUe.  Hodges  Village, 
and  Westville,  all  located  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  protection  of  Massachu- 
setts communities  and  Connecticut  com- 
munities downstream  In  the  Thames 
Basin.  Connecticut  agrees,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  compact,  to  reim- 
burse Massachusetts  40  percent  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  lost  to  the  various 
communities  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
construction  of  flood-control  works. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  ad- 
vancing flood  protecti<m  for  the  Thames 
Basin,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  com- 
munities of  Southbridge  and  Webster 
and  other  oommuniUes  in  my  district, 
which  suffered  great  losses  In  the  1956 
floods. 

BOMiaa  viLLaas 

According  to  present  plans  of  the 
Army  engineers,  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  Hodges  Village  dam 
will  be  awarded  some  time  this  spring. 
Some  considerable  concern  was  felt  by 
residents  of  the  Webster-Dudley  area 
early  m  Deconber  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Army  engineers  had  postponed 
the  opening  date  for  construction  blda. 
Actually,  as  I  explained  m  a  statement  to 
the  press  at  the  time  of  reported  delays 
on  Hodges  Village,  tbe  engineers  expect 

to  complete  Hodges  Villafe  on  schedule 
in  the  f  aU  of  1959. 

The  postponement  in  the  np^g^ng  ^ 
the  bids  from  Deoeoaber  7  to  January  7 
was  made  necessary  by  ordezs  from  the 
Army  engineers  In  Wiashtngton  to  fifid 
offices  througiKRit  tbe  ooantu  to  leviev 
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all  flood-control  work  In  the  light  of  an- 
ticipated budget  cuts  in  the  1959-00 
fiscal  year. 

Estimated  total  cost  of  Hodgres  Village 
Is  $5,300,000,  of  which  $2,340,000  has 
already  been  appnH)rlated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Plans  and  ^specifications  for  the 
dam  are  now  complete.  The  dam  will 
be  constructed  on  the  French  River  in 
Oxford  at  the  location  known  as  Hodges 
Village.  The  construction  calls  for  an 
earth-and-rock  fill  structure  2.050  feet 
long  with  a  maximum  height  of  55  feet. 

Negotiations  are  now  imderway  for  re- 
location agreements  for  3tate  Highway 
12.  Relocation  agreements  for  town 
roads,  a  high  voltage  transmission  line, 
telephone  cjid  electrical  distribution 
lines,  a  natural  gas  transmission  line  and 
part  of  the  lower  portion  of  North  Ceme- 
tery are  expected  to  be  completed  before 
July  of  this  year. 

BurruMvnxx 

The  Buffumville  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
located  on  the  Little  River  in  Charlton, 
will  be  completed  this  spring.  Estimated 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  $2,800,000, 
already  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
The  project  consists  of  a  rolled,  earth- 
fill  dam  3,255  feet  long  with  a  maximum 
height  of  66  feet.  An  overflow  spillway, 
with  outlet  works,  is  also  provided. 

The  construction  contract  was  awarded 
in  Augiist  1956.  Road  and  utility  relo- 
cations were  completed  in  November 
1957. 

With  Hodges  Village.  Buffumvllle  will 
provide  a  high  degree  of  protection  from 
floods  for  the  communities  of  Webster 
and  Dudley  and  downstream  points  in 
the  Thames  Basin. 

KAST   BBIMraXO 

The  East  Brlmfield  Dam  and  Reservoir 
will  be  located  on  the  Quinebaug  River 
about  1  mile  above  Fiskdale.  Estimated 
total  cost  of  the  project  is  $7,300,000.  of 
which  the  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated $2,550,000.  The  dam  will  be  a 
rolled,  earth-flll  structure,  520  feet  long 
with  a  maximum  height  of  55  feet.  A 
chute  type  spillway  and  gate-controlled 
outlet  conduit  will  be  located  on  ledge  on 
the  right  abutment. 

The  contract  plans  for  the  dam  are 
now  complete.  Real  estate  for  the  dam 
site  and  a  small  part  of  the  reservoir 
area  have  been  acquired.  Acquisition  of 
real  estate  in  the  remainder  of  the  reser- 
voir area  is  now  underway.  The  design 
for  the  relocation  of  Route  20  is  nearing 
completion  and  an  agreement  for  the  re- 
location of  Ste.  Anne's  Cemetery  In 
Fiskdale  is  expected  to  be  completed 
shortly. 

Construction  of  the  East  Brlmfield 
Dam  and  structure  is  scheduled  to  start 
this  spring.  Under  present  plans,  the 
construction  will  be  completed  in  No- 
vember 1959. 


The  Westvllle  project,  now  In  the 
planning  stage,  is  a  c(»npanion  project 
to  East  Brimfleld.  When  completed, 
both  are  designed  to  furnish  a  high  de- 
gree of  flood  protection  to  Southbridge 
and  downstream  points  in  the  Thames 
Basin.    The     Army     engineers      have 


strongly  recommended  to  apMoprlate 
local  officials  the  need  for  adpltional 
local  protection  at  Southbridge  Ito  sup- 
plement the  Federal  projects. 

The  Westvllle  project  calls  for  tjhe  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoii*  on  the 
Quhiebaug  River  in  Sturbridge  about 
2  miles  west  of  Southbridge.  Ttie  dam 
would  be  400  feet  long  with  a  maxlmiun 
height  of  36  feet.  j 

TheCongress  has  already  appropriated 
$179,000  for  the  planning  of  wfetville. 
About  $141,000  win  be  required  |o  com- 
pete the  plans  for  this  project^  which 
has  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,550/)00  for 
actual  construction. 

Army  engineer  testimony  before  our 
House  Appropriations  Commit^  has 
made  It  clear  that  construction  costs  for 
Westvllle  would  be  reduced  If  East 
Brlmfield  were  built  first.  Construction 
of  Westvllle  will  be  scheduled,  under 
ciurent  plans  of  the  Army  engineers, 
after  East  Brimfleld  is  well  und^r  con- 
struction. I 

I  well  realize  the  great  stresji  which 
will  be  placed  on  defense  appropfiations 
this  year  and  the  consequent  oijectlve 
of  prudence  and  economy  in  all  govern- 
mental expenditures.  However,  It  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  himian  life, 
property,  safety  and  welfare  that  these 
flood-control  projects  go  forwfird  as 
planned  and  it  Is  imperative  that  ade- 
quate appropriations  should  be  nnde  for 
this  purpose.  | 

I  again  express  deep  appreciajtion  to 
the  House  Appropriations  CoiAmlttee 
and  the  Army  engineers  for  thejr  most 
valuable  assistance. 


THE  BUDGET  MESSAGI 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  (ly  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the^)udget 
message  does  reflect  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  fiscal  stabiUty  of  tils  Na- 
tion while  providing  the  funds  needed  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  times.; 

There  are.  however,  two  suggiestions 
that  need  to  be  seriously  studied. 

The  first  of  these  involves  the  method 
for  financing  the  Rural  Electrlllcation 
Administration.  Because  this  pnoposal. 
if  put  in  operation,  is  so  far  reaching.  I 
have,  in  company  with  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Charles  W.  Vursell.  of  Illi- 
nois, introduced  a  joint  resolution  set- 
ting up  a  Commission  to  stu4y  and 
evaluate  the  entire  REA  prograni 

I  feel  that  such  a  study  Is  long  over- 
due. Not  only  should  the  great  jrecord 
of  REA  be  reviewed,  but  also  the  Inatuie 
of  the  philosophy  that  underU#s  this 
nonprofit,  cooperative  program.]  REA 
has  certainly  been  a  godsend  io  our 
farmers  in  the  period  of  mechanization 
now  changing  our  rural  Industries 
everjrwhere.  i 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  to 
set  up  this  Commission  in  time  fdr  it  to 
adequately  function  and  report  b^ck  its 
findings   and   recommendations  to   the 
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President  and  the  Congresi  by  March 
30,  1959.  ' 

The  second  matter  that  I  ^hink  is  un- 
realistic Is  the  failure  to  proyidefor  new 
starts  by  the  Bureau  of  Acclamation 
and  the  Army  engineers.  No  one  can 
say  that  we  should  be  recldess  in  this 
matter  at  this  time,  but  to  cldse  the  door 
completely  against  the  launching  of 
needed  and  desirable  projectsls  short- 
sighted and  I  doubt  that  the  Congress 
will  deny  their  conslderati( 


lUoh. 
v\m  IT— 
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THE  RUSSIANS  HAl 
WE  HAVEN'T 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spekker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentle^nan  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  the 
Russians  have  it— we  havej  not.  The 
sputnik?  Sure,  but  what  fras  it?  A 
satellite  launched  into  outer  space?  It 
was  not  a  weapon. 

We  have  guided  missiles  which  we  can 
direct  and  control,  and  which  are  anni- 
hilating, destructive  weaponsi 

Should  war  come  tomoryow,  which 
would  you  rather  have?  Which  would 
give  the  greatest  protection?  Which 
would  be  more  helpful  In  the  winning  of 
a  war?  I 

The  Russians  have  the  sputnik  because 
they  made  that  their  prlmaryobjectlve. 
They  devoted  all  their  energies  and 
strength  to  bring  it  into  being  and  to 
launch  it.  While  they  were  dohig  that, 
we  were  producing  space-devouring,  de- 
structive missiles,  jet  fighters,  and 
bombers.  T 

While  they  were  enslaving  tnelr  people, 
depriving  them  of  their  f  reedopi.  by  com- 
parison starving  them,  in  oi^der  to  put 
the  sputnik  into  siKice,  we— iiore  effec- 
tively preparing  for  national  defense,  the 
winning  of  any  war  that  might  come — 
were  at  the  same  time  giving  to  our  peo- 
ple the  greatest  degree  of  freedom,  pros- 
perity, and  abundance  of  everything  that 
any  people  ever  enjoyed.  We  have  had 
social  sec\irity,  old-age  assistance,  short- 
er working  hours,  longer  relief  from  toU. 
more  conveniences,  comfortable  Uvlng, 
and  opportunities  for  recrefition.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  American  way  of  Uvlng. 

Those  who  should  know  and  who  evi- 
dently do  know  tell  us  that,  d^plte  their 
spectacular  superiority  in  the  exhibi- 
tionist field,  we  have  not  ti  yet  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  Russlaijs  and  their 
unguided,  imcontrollable,  nondestructive 
sputnik.  r 

All  we  need  do  is  to  quiet  d<|wn,  forget 
for  the  time  being — forgjet  temporarily 
at  least — some  of  the  desirable  but  un- 
necessary social  programs  which  some 
are  stressing;  take  care  of  oui  own  peo- 
ple; put  faith  and  trust  in  tho^  charged 
with  our  national  defense;  wdrk  a  Uttle 
more  eflBciently  and  economl^Jly  to  Im- 
prove and  add  to  our  protectlv^eapons. 
When  and  while  those  are  l^ing  per- 
fected, we  can  complete  and  launch  a 
space  sateUite. 
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THE  PRBSIDEirrS  BCESSAQB 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nA 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  answer  to  the  state- 
ment of  Senate  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  JoRwsoif . 

The  S«iatoT,  If  my  understanding  Is 
correct,  stated  that  our  first  objective 
should  be  Mit  conquest  of  space : 

Control  of  space  meanx  control  of  the  world, 
far  more  certainly,  far  more  totally  than  any 
oontrol  tbat  has  erer,  or  could  erer.  be 
achieved  by  w—poM.  Or  by  troope  of  oc- 
cupation. 

Prom  wpmot.  tba  master*  of  Infinity  woakl 
hare  the  power  to  control  the  earth's  weath- 
er, to  cauae  drought  and  flood,  to  change  the 
tides  and  ralae  the  levels  of  the  sea.  to  di- 
vert the  Gulf  Stream  and  change  temperate 
dimates  to  frigid. 

He  added  that— 

If  there  la  an  tUtlmate  position  from  whltfh 
eontrol  of  the  aarth  may  be  cserdaed.  our 
national   goal  •  •  •  moat    b«   to   win   and 

hold  tliat  position. 

Prom  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
and  other  critics  of  tiie  President  comes 
the  thought  that  we  can  control  the  uni- 
verse. Senator  Jorksom ,  though  he  does 
not  intend  it.  appears  to  be  attonpilng 
to  play  God  with  human  destiny. 

Fy>r  some  weeks,  at  least  one  chairman 
<rf  a  Donocratic  subcommittee  who  at- 
tacked the  administraUon  has  by  his 
statements  axMl  press  releases  given  rise 
to  the  thought  that  he  may  believe  ttiat 
he  or  his  committee  could  better  operate 
the  Government  than  can  those  who 
have  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  do 
that  job. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  who  ought  to  know  and  who 
evidently  does  know  how,  threatened  by 
an  enemy,  we  should  conduct  our  na- 
tional defense,  that  man  Is  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

Iwas  a  Taft  man.  But  certainly  the 
President  by  training,  by  experience — 

and  he  has  always  been  a  miUtary  man 

because  of  his  acquaintance  with  affairs 
abroad  and  tils  position  as  eommander 
of  the  Armed  Forces  which  won  World 
War  n,  should  know  the  best  course  for 
this  country  to  follow  at  the  present 
time.  To  suggest  that  he  does  not  know 
and  would  not  follow  poUdes  for  na- 
tional defense  wtiich  would  best  protect 
us  is  to  doubt  not  only  his  abiUty  in 
world  affairs  but  his  patriotism.  That  is 
absurd. 

His  position  on  domestic  matters  is 

another  matter. 

It  might  be  well  If  those  who  so  bit- 
terly and  insistently  crltictze  his  present 
Pohcy  in  oonnectian  with  our  national 
security  just  remember  that  he  was 
elected  and  entrusted  with  that  power 
and  responsibility,  not  some  individual 
in  the  Congress  or  some  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

In  the  effort  to  rule  ttie  miiverae,  some 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  result  of  the 
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effort  of  ttaoee  wbo  attempted  to  botld 

the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  Lord  took  care 
of  that  one  by  causing  •  confusion  of 
tongues. 

Such  a  course  win  not  be  necessary 
now,  because  equal  if  not  greater  confu- 
sion has  arisen  among  the  President's 
critics.  One  is  off  on  one  tangmt.  the 
next  one  on  another.  There  aren't 
points  enough  in  the  compass  to  accom- 
modate them  alL 

UntU  they  are  elected  by  »ie  people, 
let  those  who  would  usurp  the  Presi- 
dent's duties  and  responsibility  criticize, 
as  is  the  p^vllege  of  all.  but  remember 
that,  after  all.  the  decision  is  to  tte 
manner  of  our  national  defense  has  by 
the  Constitution  been  vested  in  the 
President. 


USING  ARMED  FORCES  OR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  TO  OBSTRUCT 
FEDERAL  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Dwcill]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957. 1  promised  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  use  any  member,  a  unit 
or  units  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  obstruct  Federal  au- 
thority. 

Today  I  have  Introduced  such  a  bill. 

The  reason  is  the  unwise  and  intem- 
perate action  of  a  Governor  of  1  of  the 
48  States  of  this  Union  In  using  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  his  State  to  completely 
thwart  the  Integration  order  of  a  Federal 
court  for  the  orderly  desegregation  of  a 
high  school  m  his  State. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  unwise  action 
of  this  rash  man  has  set  back  the  good 
feeling  which  existed,  not  only  in  his 
State  bat  in  the  country,  by  several  years 
and  win  make  orderly  compliance  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  the  school 
case  not  only  much  more  difficult  but 
much  more  distant  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  actions  of  this 
sort  should  be  ptmished  strictly  and  that 
there  should  be  a  Federal  statute  on  the 
books  to  deter  any  further  foolishness 
of  that  sort 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legis- 
lative program  uaA  any  special  orders 
heFetofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baiuet.  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cokckissionai. 
RaooKB.  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Aixoot  In  two  instances. 


ICr.  HorpMAX  to  extend  his  remarks 

in  the  Rbcoro. 

Mr.    Rxoss    and    include    eictraneous 
matter. 


THE  LATE  RUSSEIi  W.  KEENET 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  minoia.  Mr.  Spei^er.  it 
is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  suddien 
passing  of  our  esteemed  and  respected 
0(41eague.  Rassnx  Konxt.  last  Satur- 
day night  at  Bethesda  HospitaL  His  un- 
timely and  sudden  death  came  as  a  gz«at 
shock  to  his  family  and  ills  many  friends. 

Representative  Russnx  W.  KsDrcr 
was  bom  in  Pittsfleld,  HI.,  December  39, 
1897.  He  was  educated  in  Naperville 
grade  and  high  schools;  and  received 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  law  and  mnstfr 
of  law  from  DePaul  University,  Chicago 
m.;  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  First  World  War;  and  lived  In 
Du  Page  County,  HL,  for  more  than  63 
years. 

RtTssEix  Krnkt  was  eieeted  State's 
attorney  of  Du  Page  County  in  1936; 
county  judge  of  Du  Page  County  to  1940, 
1942.  1946.  and  1950;  and  circuit  judge 
of  the  16th  Judicial  district  of  Illinois  in 
1953.  He  was  a  member  of  ttie  GQen 
EUyn  Post,  No.  3,  of  the  American  Legion, 
having  served  as  post  commander.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  a  32d  degree  Mason;  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  Rebekahs;  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose;  a  member  of  the  Elmhurst  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks; 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Judge  KcENST  was  elected  to  the  85th 
Congress  on  November  6, 1966,  and  faith- 
fully served  on  the  House  Judiciary  C(Mn- 
mittee.  He  served  both  his  country  *nd 
his  State,  using  his  outstanding  natural 
talent,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the 
energy  of  middle  life  to  benefit  the  laud- 
able causes  which  h^  his  firm  convic- 
tions. 

All  of  us  here  who  so  intimately  knew 
and  loved  Judge  Kbxnxt  realized  that 
he  had  a  mind  full  of  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  a  heart  fuU  of  friendshipa. 
As  one  who  was  privileged  to  be  his 
friend.  I  caiuiot  reconcile  myself  to  the 
thought  of  his  death— rather,  as  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley: 

I  eaxuaot  say  and  X  wm  not  say 

Tbat  be  Is  dead.    He  la  Juat  awayl 

With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  haal 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  i^n^ 

And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 

It  needa  must  be.  since  be  lingers  there. 

And   you — oh.  you.   who  have  the  wUdesS 

yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return. 
Think  of  him  faring  on.  as  dear 
In  the  loT*  of  there  as  the  lore  of  here. 
Tlilnk  of  him  etUl  as  the  same,  I  say. 
He  la  not  dead — h»  Is  Just  away. 

I  fully  realize  the  inadequacy  of  words 
to  assuage  grief,  and  I  hesitate  to  totnide 
to  the  sacred  circle  of  a  family  to  sorrow, 
but  I  do  express  the  hope  that  the  God 
Of  consolation  may  visit  them  with  the 
comfort  that  strengthens  the  heart 
against  pato,  and  that  they  may  to  time 
come  to  fed  that  to  his  life  there  was 
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typified  the  moat  sacred  meaning  of  a 
life  of  devotion. 

May  there  come  to  his  family  and  his 
friends  a  peace  from  today's  sorrow  and 
surcease  from  the  threat  of  defeat  to- 
morrow. In  the  consoling  realization  of  a 
life  which  was  ftiU  and  overflowing  with 
Irindness  and  good  deeds. 

Surviving  Judge  Kxkhvz  are  his  wife, 
the  charming  and  gracious  Marge  L. 
Keeney;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Ladd  Houdek. 
of  Corunna.  Mich. ;  a  stepson.  James  W. 
8an8(»ne,  of  Chicago;  a  stepdaughter. 
Mrs.  Roy  Roughton.  of  Olen  Ellyn,  m.; 
a  sister.  Alice  Marie  Keeney,  of  Chicago; 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Lee  Funeral 
Home  between  1  and  3  today.  Services 
will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  on  Thursday.  Jan- 
uary 16,  at  the  Gary  Memorial  Chiu-ch 
In  Wheaton,  QL,  the  arrangements  be- 
ing made  by  the  HanerhofF  Funeral 
Home,  304  North  Main  Street.  Wheaton. 
111.    Burial  will  be  in  Napervllle.  HI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
service  of  our  late  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  srleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Kkeney  was  a  friend  and  law  part- 
ner of  the  late  Congressman  Chauncey 
Reed,  and  was  elected  to  the  85th  Con- 
gress as  the  logical  successor  of  Chaim- 
ceyReed. 

Judge  Kknky,  as  all  his  friends  called 
him,  was  trained  and  widely  experienced 
in  the  law,  both  as  an  attomey  and  as 
a  judge.  He  had  what  might  be  termed 
a  judicial  mind.  He  wanted  to  know  all 
the  facts  in  connection  with  a  prob- 
lem— ^whether  it  was  a  legislative  prob- 
lem, a  Judicial  problem,  or  a  political 
problem — before  he  made  up  his  mind 
and  rendered  a  decision. 

I  met  Congressman  Keeney  for  the 
first  time  a  year  ago  when  he  entered 
Congress.  In  that  short  time  I  have 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  him  for 
his  many  sterling  qualities.  He  was  im- 
patient and  disappointed  with  many  of 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  stated  so  in  no  uncertain 
tenns.  In  his  opinion  oiu"  Supreme 
Court  Justices  followed  neither  legal 
precedents  nor  constitutional  provisions 
In  these  decisions,  but  followed  instead 
their  own  personal  predilections  and 
preconceived  opinions. 

Congressman  Keeney,  In  my  himible 
opinion,  was  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  our  new  Members.  His  imtimely 
death  after  only  1  year  of  service  in  this 
body  deprives  the  House  of  a  most  valu- 
able Member,  the  14th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  of  an  especially  well- 
qualified  Representative,  and  the  Nation 
of  a  great  and  loyal  American. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  members  of 
his  family  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
offer  for  their  solace,  consolation,  and 
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heart, 


hope  the  beautiful  words  of  an  u  oknown 
poet: 

Thkrz  Is  No  Death 
There  Is  no  death;  the  stars  go  dowi 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 
And  bright  In  heaven's  Jeweled  cr^wn 

They  shine  forevermore. 

There  is  no  death;  the  dust  we  tr«^ 
Shall  change  beneath  the  sununeri 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  ralnbow-tlnted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death;  although  we  gri< 

When  beautiful  familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  our  embracing  armi . 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaking  ; 

With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread 
We  bear  their  senseless  dust  to  ear  h. 

And  say  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are  not  dead;  they  have  but  pissed 
Beyond  the  mlsta  that  blind  us  4ere 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho'  disenthralled  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  yit; 

The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behipd 
They  never  can  forget.  | 

And  we,  the  colleagues  who  were 
closely  associated  with  this  departed 
Member,  will  not  soon  forget  his  per- 
sonality and  his  qualities.  i 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  jwill  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttere  are 
times,  such  as  this,  when  words^are  so 
inadequate  to  express  what  is  In  one's 
mind  and  heart  I  am  deeply  distressed 
over  the  loss  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Judge  Russell  KeenEy.  His 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  Ulinoij  and  to 
the  Congress. 

He  served  with  us  a  little  mo  re  than 
a  year,  but  in  that  brief  perio^  we  all 
came  to  recognize  his  stature  ad  a  man 
of  character  and  a  man  of  abi|lty.  In 
the  brief  period  of  his  service  in  this 
body  he  made  a  contribution  not  only  in 
the  writing  of  legislation  but  alk)  upon 
all  of  us  as  individuals.  ' 

He  was  bom  in  Illinois,  raUsed  In 
Illinois,  educated  in  Illinois,  ind  did 
much  for  our  State  of  Illindis.  We 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  our  heading 
attorneys  and  an  outstanding  Jurist. 
We  always  called  him  Judge  ahd  that 
certainly  applied  to  him  in  th< 
sense.  He  reached  decisions  on 
he  got  the  facts,  and  he  exprei 
conclusions  without  the  slightest  dra- 
matics but  in  a  firm  unpretentiofs  man- 
ner. Because  of  his  Judicial  a|)proach 
to  all  Issues  he  was  persuasive  Urith  all 
of  us  in  our  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress. I 

I  extend  my  deepest  and  slncerest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Keeney  and  family. 
I  hope  they  will  find  some  coneolation 
^  the  knowledge  that  while  Judge 
Kkewey  is  no  longer  with  us  he  has  left 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  timte"  as  a 
guide  to  all  of  us.  j 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  iill  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Sllnois.  I  yleljl  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  i 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  j  knew 
Judge  Keeney  as  well  as  the  manihe  suc- 
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ceeded.  Chauncey  W.  Reed,  irell  and  In- 
timately. I  served  with  both  of  them  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Judge  Keeney  had  a  brilUamt  and  pro- 
found legal  mind.  He  did  noit  form  snap 
Judgments,  but  once  he  took  a  position 
after  a  complete  study  of  the  problem 
he  was  Just  as  solid  and  inmiovable  as  a 
rock.  Most  of  all.  he  was  a  plan  with  a 
fine  Judgment  and  a  hi({h  sense  of  moral 
values  and  noble  principles. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  miss  him  greatly  and  Ipmow  all  of 
his  friends  in  the  House  Willi  miss  Judge 
Keeney.  His  life,  as  describe  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  preceded  m^  this  morn- 
ing, and  who  knew  him  ov^r  a  longer 
span  of  time  than  I,  obvioifsly  was  an 
Inspiration  to  all  his  close  sussoclates  in 
his  native  State  of  Illinois. 

I  know  that  his  memory  io  his  loved 
ones  will  remain  as  a  benediction  and  I 
pray  that  the  God  of  all  ^111  comfort 
his  widow  and  family  in  this  sad  hour. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  MU.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  froni  New  York 
(Mr.  KEATnfcl. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speiker,  Judge 
Keeney  made  a  very  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  the  Copnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  His  fine  legeU  mind,  his 
balanced  judgment,  and  his  mnate  conr- 
monsense  were  all  factors  which  were 
extremely  helpful  in  the  w|ork  of  our 
committ^.  The  quality  which  those  of 
us  who  worked  intimately  w|th  him  will 
perhaps  best  remember  w^s  the  one 
which  has  been  mentioned  here  today. 
that  he  always  thought  [a  problem 
through,  never  made  snap  judgments, 
and  when  he  had  reached  his  conclusion 
was  very  firm  in  maintaining  it.  He 
had  the  respect  and  the  affectUon  of  all  of 
us  who  served  with  him  on  thf  committee 
and  the  many  here  in  this  body.  I  Join 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family.  ^ 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  HUnols.  Mr)  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  f romi  Mississippi 

[Mr.COLMERl.  j 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  who  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  disti^ulshed  former 
Member  of  this  House.  Congressman 
Russell  W.  Keeney,  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee with  or  knowing  Judge  ^kenky  too 
intimately,  but  I  did  have  I  the  privi- 
lege of  observing  his  activities  In  the 
brief  time  that  he  served  In  this  House. 
And.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  high,  and  I  think  too  loften  rare, 
virtue  that  he  possessed,  ohe  that  has 
already  been  referred  to.  and  that  was 
his  determination  to  place  the  welfare 
of  his  country  above  all  else;  and  to 
place  high  principle  above  ^cpediency; 
his  desire  at  all  times  to  do  liiose  things 
that  he  thought  were  for  tha  best  inter- 
ests of  this,  our  great,  common  country. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  virtiie.  of  deep 
con  ictlon.  and  I  think  we  shall  all  miss 
him  here  in  the  futiu*.  J 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  niinc^.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1 3deld  to  the  gentleman  f  roih  Michigan 

[Mr.  JOHANSEN].  I 

Mr.JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Spelker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  wholeheartedly  with 
the  tributes  to  Congressman  Russell 
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W.  Keeney  voiced  by  the  members  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  and  his  other  col- 
leagues in  this  House. 

Congressman  Keeney,  during  his  first 
year  in  this  House,  gave  promise  of  be- 
ing a  worthy  successor  in  the  Congress 
to  his  distinguished  predecessor  and 
long-time  law  associate,  the  late  Honor- 
able Chauncey  W.  Reed. 

We  do  not  question  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, yet  it  Is  to  us  a  tragedy  when 
such  a  promising  career  of  service  is 
cut  short. 

So  far  as  my  check  of  the  Record  dis- 
closes. Congressman  Keeney  made  but 
one  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
during  the  last  session.  However,  this 
speech,  dealing  with  the  vexatious  issues 
of  civil  rights  legislation  and  made  in 
support  of  the  Jury  trial  amendment 
which  he  had  offered  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sym- 
bolized to  me  his  political  courage  and 
devotion  as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Judiciary  to  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government. 

I  had  looked  forward  in  this  session 
to  the  privilege  of  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Last  October,  Congressman  Keeney 
graciously  introduced  me  at  a  patriotic 
meeting  in  Chicago  and  in  visiting  with 
him  then,  I  learned  that  he  had  a  step- 
sister who  is  a  constituent  of  mine  re- 
siding in  Battle  Creek. 

To  this  sister,  Mrs.  Ralph  Olmstead; 
to  his  widow,  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  in  Chicago  last  fall,  and  to  all  of 
the  members  of  his  family.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SdcpsomI. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Illinois  delegation,  as  well 
as  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
was  shocked  to  hear  of  Judge  Russell 
Keeney's  passing  late  Saturday  night. 

Very  few  of  us  knew  that  he  was  even 
on  a  sick  list.  Judge  Keeney's  passing 
is  sincerely  regretted  by  all  of  us.  We 
extend  our  deepest  ssmipathy  to  Mrs. 
Keeney  and  his  family.  He  had  an  U- 
lustrious  career  l^efore  being  elected  to 
Congress.  His  life  had  been  full  as  an 
honored  public  servant.  His  future  in 
the  Congress  and  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  assured.  He  served  fear- 
lessly on  his  committee  as  his  inde- 
pendent voting  demonstrated.  His  Ju- 
dicial ability  was  never  questioned  by  the 
offense  and  defense. 

Russell  Keeney  was  bom  In  Plttsfleld, 
m..  In  the  district  I  represent.  He 
worked  his  way  up  as  a  public  servant 
in  almost  every  elective  and  appointive 
office. 

His  passing  at  60.  when  at  the  height 
of  his  usefulness  and  career  Is  tragic. 

The  14th  Dlinois  District  has  lost  more 
than  its  share  of  fine  representation  in 
the  passing  of  Judge  Russell  Keeney 
and  the  late  Chauncey  Reed. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  HUnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Forrester]. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
well  remember  the  first  day  that  Con- 
gressman Kkeney  sat  with  us  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
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dlclary.  He  was  an  humble  man,  he  was 
a  kindly  man,  and  he  impressed  me 
deeply  on  that  first  occasion  and 
throughout  the  entire  time  that  he 
served  with  us  in  this  House.  He  was  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  a  perfect  gentleman, 
and  a  magnificent  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Russell  Keeney  repre- 
sented America  and  every  section  of 
America  in  the  fullest  and  the  deepest 
sense.  His  was  the  type  of  service  that 
we  can  ill  afford  to  spare.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  Just  2  months 
ago  on  his  way  down  to  Florida,  and 
sick  then.  I  assume,  though  I  did  not 
know  it,  he  stopped  by  my  Lttle  home 
town  of  Leesburg  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good  to  have  known 
a  man  like  Russell  Keeney.  He  hw-g 
departed  from  our  midst,  but  I  am  sure 
that  his  gentlemanly  qualities  will  re- 
main vivid  and  bright  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  and  that  we  will  realize  the 
responsibilities  that  weigh  so  heavily 
upon  us  more  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  known  that  eminent  gentleman, 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McVey]. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
associate  myself  with  those  who  mourn 
the  untimely  death  of  Representative 
Russell  W.  EIeeney.  It  was  not  my 
privilege  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Keeney  before  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.  During  his  short  stay  in 
the  Congress,  however.  I  learned  to  ad- 
mire him  and  to  respect  the  high  degree 
of  ability  with  which  he  came  to  this 
body. 

Few  men  have  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  better  background  of  preparation 
for  the  work  of  our  lawmaking  body 
than  did  Mr.  Keeney.  He  ha-  served  as 
State's  attomey  of  Du  Page  County,  111., 
and  also,  as  county  judge.  He  had  fur- 
nished leadership  in  many  civic  and 
quasi-legal  organizations.  In  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  known  as  a  man  of  honor 
whose  word  could  always  be  depended 
upon. 

Russell  Keeney  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  His  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress, though  short,  was  a  brilliant  one, 
of  which  anyone  might  well  be  proud. 

We  have  lost  a  valuable  servant  whose 
every  desire  was  to  serve  his  coimtry  as 
a  good  American.  His  lifework  stands 
as  an  eloquent  testimony  to  a  character 
which  knew  no  compromise  with  the 
wrong,  and  whose  every  wish  was  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
[Mr.  Boyle]. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  on  behalf  of  mj^elf  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  late  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Just  a  few 
moments  ago,  the  dean  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  the  Honorable  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  said,  "Tes,  Charlie,  Just  teB 
them  that  we  all  loved  him."  And  I  be- 
lieve that  probably  Is  the  homespun  eva- 
luation of  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress.   Judge  Keeney  brought  into  play 


in  his  short  span  of  service,  his  impres- 
sive legal  background,  and  great  reservoir 
of  empirical  knowledge.  We  saw  him 
demonstrate  on  the  floor  his  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  role  of  a  Congress- 
man had  a  fiduciary  relationship;  that 
he  owed  to  his  constituents,  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  to  the  United  Stetes  and  to 
the  world,  care,  obedience,  loyalty,  and  a 
duty  to  account.  We  saw  him  perform 
the  duties  of  his  assignment,  his  chorea, 
with  diUgence  and  dispatch  and  with 
honor.  More  and  more  were  we  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  his  conduct 
fell  almost  squarely  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  professional  man;  a  man  whose 
services  could  not  be  paid  for  in  terms 
of  mere  money. 

Having  seen  him  perform  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  I  submit  that  he. 
almost  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
appreciated  the  dignity  and  the  honor 
of  the  law  and  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
law  because  he,  for  one,  believed  that  the 
law  reached  its  highest  eminence  when 
It  saved  people  frc«n  one-man  rule,  or 
the  aggression  of  one-clique  rule  or  one- 
group  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  his  memory.  I 
believe  he  left  his  impression  upon  the 
Congress.  To  his  family,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  dean  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion and  other  members  of  that  delega- 
tion I  say,  benediccHnus  Domino,  the 
Lord  be  with  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  tribute  to  Judge  Russell  Kebnky,  a 
friend  and  neighbor. 

Whenever,  as  today,  I  drive  down  Con- 
stitution Avenue  in  the  morning  and 
discover  our  flag  at  half  mast.  I  and 
comfort  and  great  significance  In  the 
knowledge  that  a  grateful  nation  so  fit- 
tingly lowers  its  colors  when  there  de- 
parts from  this  Washington  scene,  Trom 
this  Hall  of  Congress,  an  honored  Mem- 
ber who  has  been  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can and  who  has  left  his  mark  beyond 
dispute  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  14th  District  of  niinois  runs  side 
by  side  with  the  13th.  I  find  it  particu- 
larly hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  2  years  the  14th  District  has 
twice  lost  a  beloved  Congressman.  I 
like  to  think  of  what  some  in  that  dis- 
trict said  to  me  when  Judge  Keeney  was 
chosen.  In  speaking  of  How  long  they 
had  put  their  tnist,  and  well  put  their 
trust.  In  Chaimcey  Reed,  person  after 
person  said  to  me,  "As  you  know,  Mrs. 
Church,  we  will  feel  perfectly  safe  with 
Russell  Keeney."  We  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  here  with  Judge 
Keeney  even  this  brief  time  know  ex- 
actly what  they  meant.  We  all  felt 
safe  with  Russell  Keeney. 

Besides  his  great  Judicial  ability,  be- 
sides the  legal  talent  which  was  evident 
in  every  speech  he  gave  and  decision  he 
made,  there  was  a  rare  friendliness  in 
him,  an  aura  of  good  cheer  about  him.  I 
will  long  remember  how  he  enlivened 
even  sometimes  a  friendly  dispute  by  the 
shake  of  the  head  or  a  merry  quip  or  a 
smile.  He  was  a  very  human  human 
being.   So  we  shall  miss  him  sorely:  miaa 
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his  competence,  his  experience,  his 
ability.    M oet  of  aB,  we  aball  miss  him. 

I  should  like  to  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
to  his  family,  his  widow,  his  children, 
an  his  relatives,  I  offer  my  deep  and 
understanding  sympathy.  I  can  only 
assure  them  as  I  have  others  that  they 
will  come  to  find  comfort  and  pride  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  one  whom  they 
loved  so  dearly  was  taken  at  the  heteht 
of  his  powers  and  at  the  time  when  he 
was  giving  his  fullest  service  to  his 
country.  That  country,  and  his  friends, 
will  long  remember  him. 

Bfr.  ALLEN  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

(Mr.  ROGKRSl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sudden  passage  of  Judge 
KxEHMT  shocked  us  all  and  we  are 
grieved.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  judge  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
We  all  knew  when  he  was  selected  to 
take  the  place  of  the  late  Chauncey  Reed 
we  had  a  man  who  was  well  founded  in 
the  law,  whose  character  and  principles 
were  enunciated  every  time  he  spoke. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  work 
with  him  for  more  than  1  jrear  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As  has 
been  testified  by  other  Memtiers,  we  al- 
ways knew  that  Judge  Kebnkt  analyzed 
every  situation  not  for  his  personal  gain 
nor  for  any  purpose  other  than  being 
a  good,  true  American.  As  indicated  be- 
fore by  other  members  of  the  committee, 
we  knew  ttiat  after  he  had  analyzed  and 
come  up  with  an  answer  it  was  a  firm, 
true  answer.  So  I  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  join  in  paying  the  re- 
spect due  our  departed  Member  and  ex- 
tend sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  BtrnkI. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  passing 
tribute  to  my  friend  Russell  Kekney. 
Oiu-  friendship  goes  back  to  law-school 
days  when  we  were  together  at  De  Paul 
University  in  Chicago.  That  was  back 
in  the  years  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War. 

After  that  I  saw  Russell  Keeket  on 
many  occasions.  Du  Page  County  and 
Cook  County  adjoin.  I  remember  the 
career  of  Russell  Keenet  in  the  legal 
profession  as  it  has  been  outlined  here 
today  by  our  colleagues.  He  has  had 
just  about  every  honor  a  lawyer  p-a-n 
have  in  a  community  such  as  ours. 
After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  a  few 
years  later  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  Du  Page  County.  He  was  a  very  active 
lawyer  and  always  gave  a  fine  account 
of  himself  at  the  bar. 

He  became  State's  attorney  of  Du  Page 
County.  He  was  a  county  judge  and  he 
was  a  circuit  court  Judge.  In  the  work 
of  the  court  In  Cook  County  on  many 
occasions.  Judge  Russell  Keenkt  sat  as 
an  aid  to  our  county  judge,  Judge  Jareckl. 
There  the  lawyers  of  Cbok  Comity  and 
the  lawyers  of  Du  Page  County  realized 
and  saw  to  the  personage  of  Russell 
K^TBT,  a  lawyer  and  a  Judge  who  gave 
a   line    account   of   himself.     Russell 


KEEifR-  was  a  fine  citizen,  a  fme  fattier, 
and  a  fine  husband.  It  took  39  years  to 
bring  Russell  Ejszney  and  me*  back  to- 
gether. We  entered  the  85th  Congress 
together.  Our  offices  are  on  tlie  fourth 
floor  of  the  Old  House  Office  BuiWlng. 
His  office  and  mine  are  right  across  the 
han  from  each  other.  But,  as  has  been 
so  well  said  by  our  colleague,  tUe  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Chvkch],  he 
was  a  friendly  gentleman;  he  wts  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  a  heart;  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, too,  who  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 
As  one  colleague  to  another,  I  fim  going 
to  miss  Russell  Keenet.  I  hive  lost  a 
friend.  My  sympathies  go,  to}),  to  the 
widow  and  the  other  membei^  of  the 
family.  RxrasELL  Keenet  may  pave  de- 
parted this  life,  but  I  am  sdce  he  is 
getting  his  reward  in  heaven. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr^Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  FrazierJ.  ' 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  »fr  Speakei-.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  this  morning  |to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Judge  Keenet.  Judge  Keenest  and  I 
served  on  the  same  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Jxidiciary.  I  saw  him 
almost  daily.  His  service  was  short  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  but  after 
he  came  to  the  Committee  on  ^e  Judi- 
ciary we  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
serve  with  him  on  that  committee  grew 
to  love  him  and  to  respect  him.  His 
opinions  were  sound.  He  was  ifeally  not 
only  a  great  lawyer  but  he  was  a  great 
statesman.  As  has  been  said,  h^  thought 
through  every  problem  that  Was  pre- 
sented to  that  great  committ^.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  man  who  ever  came  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  during 
my  time  who  made  a  Ijetter  impression  on 
his  colleagues  in  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  deeply  grieved  at^ls  pass- 
ing. I  became  very,  very  foncTof  hiin. 
We  were  very  congenial  friends.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  not  only  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  but  of  the  wholt  Nation. 
I  know  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  lost 
a  man  who  would  have  made  a  great  rec- 
ord in  this  House  if  he  had  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  longer.  He  waj^a  great 
American,  a  great  Christian,  a 
and  a  good  friend.  I  extend  m 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^^^^^^^, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Spmncer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  knew 
Judge  Russell  Keenet  only  fir  some- 
thing over  a  year  at  the  timfe  of  his 
death.  However.  In  this  body  I  did  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
intervening  months.  It  was  eaSy  to  see 
that  he  brought  the  experietce  and 
knowledge  of  a  long  judicial  career  with 
him  when  he  came  to  this  body.  Having 
been  State's  attorney  and  then  county 
Judge  and  then  circuit  court  Judge,  a 
great  deal  of  his  approach  to  the  law 
was  Judicial  in  temperament  and  in  deed 
He  did  an  outstanding  job  on  one  or  two 
pieces  of  leglslatltm  in  this  Congress 
Though  his  time  here  was  short,  he  left 
a  mark  that  Is  certainly  worthBr  of  his 
name.  i 

The  thing  I  liked  about  Judge!  Keehkt 
was  that  you  never  had  any  difficulty 
finding  out  where  he  stood.   In  this  body 
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that  Is  scmiethliig  of  more  than  passing 
Importance. 

He  came  from  a  dlstridi  which  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  stand 
up  for  the  convictions  which  he  had.  He 
was  never  afraid  to  exprcss|them.  That 
Is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  could 
be  said  about  any  man  whtm  he  departs 
from  the  House  of  Represeiltatives;  that 
Is,  that  he  never  lacked  for  conviction, 
nor  did  he  lack  courage  to  $peak  out  on 
those  convictions.  j 

He  was  a  student  of  the  law.  He  jras 
a  student  ot  this  House.  I  may  say  also 
he  was  a  good  student  of  himian  nature. 
He  had  a  kindly  way  which  made  hlai 
appealing  to  most  people.  He  had  that 
kind  of  appeal  to  me  from  pxe  first  time 
I  saw  him.  | 

Prom  the  many  conversitions  I  had 
with  Judge  Keenet  I  could  tell  that  in 
the  last  year  he  had  come:  to  love  this 
House  and  so  many  of  the  Members.  It 
Is  too  bad  that  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed his  company  and  shared  his  great 
capacity  for  work  for  a  longer  time.  Had 
he  lived  he  would  have  given  to  this 
House  many  an  enjoyable  moment  I 
had  anticipated  that  Ju4ige  Keenet 
would  be  with  us  for  man^  years,  and 
I  think  the  Illlinois  delegation  ^^^1 
planned  accordingly. 

All  of  lu  in  the  Illinois  delegation  and 
our  wives  will  miss  him.  I  ^  sure  that 
all  of  us  extend  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  upon  his 
passing.  I  am  sure  that  th^y  will  enjoy 
many  fond  memories  of  a  husband  and 
a  father  and  we  in  the  House  will  ail 
remember  Judge  Keenet  lor  what  he 
was — a  judicial  scholar,  a  Oongreesional 
advocate  of  the  highest  type,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman  worthy  of  his  State 
and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
[Mr.OllARA]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois, 
today  Is  the  first  day  in 
Illinois  for  the  filing  of 
nomination.  I  presume  that  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague  was  looking  for- 
ward to  his  petition  being  filed  today. 
Instead  of  that,  we  are  here  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  memory.  We  pa*  those  trib- 
utes with  broken  hearts.  We  may  not 
have  agreed  always  in  the  phUosophies 
and  on  political  issues,  but  all  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  had  for  Rusmll  Keenet 
a  deep  and  warm  affection,  because 
within  him  was  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
and  his  was  a  mind  of  understanding 
and  a  heart  of  gold  in  its  riqhness  in  the 
qualities  of  gentleness  and  of  love. 

For  many  years  he  was  tl^e  law  part- 
ner  of  Chauncey  W.  Reed.  They  were 
close  friends.  Then  when  Chauncey  left 
us  he  came  to  take  his  place^  to  follow  In 
his  footsteps  In  this  Cham|)er.  As  we 
loved  Chauncey  Reed  so  didi  we  come  to 
love  Russell  Keenet.  Oui^  hearts  are 
broken  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  they 
are  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

To  his  wife,  a  charming  w^nan,  in  her 
grief  now,  may  it  be  of  som«  solace  that 
we  send  deep  sirmpathy  tmai  our  hearts. 

Mr.  AU.EN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Specter, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  tfom  Illinois 
[Mr.  CoLLxra]. 
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Mr.  COIXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  feeling  of  distress  that  I  sjDeak  on 
this  tragic  occasion  of  the  p«^»fing  of  our 
colleague  and  my  good  friend.  Ritssbll 
Keenet. 

My  district  borders  Judge  Ksbnet's 
district.  We  came  here  as  new  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  and  we  were  soon 
thrown  together  through  the  sharing  of 
many  mutual  problems. 

I  came  to  seek  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  Russell  Keenet  on  many  of  these 
problems.  We  came  to  be  close  personal 
friends. 

Only  6  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Collier  and  I 
and  Judge  Keenet  and  his  wife  spent  a 
very  fine  evening  together.  Even  at  that 
time,  as  sick  as  he  must  have  been,  he  hid 
courageously  any  sign  of  of  it.  and  made 
our  evening  a  very  pleasant  one. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Judge  Keenet's 
time  in  this  Congress  was  so  short  and 
that  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  all  that  I  know  he  would 
have,  had  he  been  here  longer. 

So  on  this  occasion  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  and  Mrs.  Collier's  condolences 
to  the  bereaved  family  of  Judge  Keenet. 

His  district  has  certainly  lost  a 
wonderful  representative.  The  Congress 
has  lost  a  fine  and  distinguished  legisla- 
tor, and  I  have  lost  a  close  personal 
friend. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ilhnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  on  the  way  to  a  church  of  my 
choice,  I  heard  over  the  radio  the  sad 
and  dreadful  news  of  the  passing  of  a 
great  American.  I  speak  of  my  friend 
and  fellow  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Russell  W.  Keenet,  of  Wheaton.  ni. 

Despite  the  fact  we  were  members  of 
opposite  parties,  we  were  warm  personal 
friends.  His  dedication  to  principle,  his 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  his  magnificent 
sense  of  responsibility  were  such  as  to 
inspire  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him.  I  first  saw  him  at  the 
White  House,  where  we  were  all  together 
waiting  to  pay  our  respects  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  in  a  usual  and  rou- 
tine reception.  Our  personal  friendship 
blossomed  from  that  moment. 

Russell  Kennet  was  the  type  of  man 
who  emphasized  and  epitomized  the 
greatness  of  patriotism.  He  was  without 
compromise  when  the  good  of  the  Nation 
was  at  stake.  His  independence  of 
thought  and  action  was  inspired  by  a 
kind  of  courage  and  fortitude  typical  of 
those  who  have  founded  our  freedom  and 
attempted  to  keep  it  pure. 

He  saw  the  good  in  all  men.  No  bitter- 
ness or  vindlctiveness  graced  his  Ups. 
He  knew,  loved,  understood,  and  forgave 
the  weakness  of  his  fellow  man.  Every 
heartbeat  was  for  good,  for  hope,  and 
for  betterment  of  his  Nation  and  its 
multitudes. 

During  the  faU  of  1957  he  and  his 
lovely  wife,  on  the  way  to  Florida,  drove 
over  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the  way  to 
come  by  to  see  us.  He  came  in  our  coun- 
try law  office,  put  his  feet  on  the  desk, 
and  we  discussed  our  mutiud  problems. 
We  were  so  proud  to  have  him,  and  I  in- 
troduced him  to  numbers  of  my  friends. 


Everyone  In  Chester,  S.  C,  who  met  him, 
loved  him.  They  loved,  admired,  and 
appreciated  the  great  man  that  he  was. 
His  visit  to  my  home  was  an  honor,  and 
we  entertained  him  as  a  dedicated  Mon- 
ber  of  this  Congress. 

This  world,  this  NaUon.  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  particularly  the  14th  District 
of  Illinois  was.  and  Is.  a  better  place  to 
live  because  of  Russell  Keenet.  The 
measure  of  his  contribution  to  good  can- 
not be  set  to  any  small  scale.  Death 
robbed  the  Nation  of  a  great  asset  in  him, 
impossible  to  replace. 

From  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the 
past,  we  borrow  expressions,  so  apt,  so 
true  in  course,  to  describe  his  life: 

A  man  to  meet  with  outstretched  hand,  a 
gentleman  through  and  through. 

To  say  that  we  will  miss  him  would 
almost  be  profane.  The  Nation  will  miss 
him.  Posterity  will  suffer  t>ecause  of  his 
untimely  passing. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wonderful 
wife  and  family. 

May  the  Great  Provider  give  us  more 
men  like  Russell  Keenet. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Con- 
gressman Keenet  from  our  close  associ- 
ation to  nearby  offices.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  met  frequently  to  the  corri- 
dors and  to  the  elevators.  I  learned  to 
recognize  to  him  many  of  the  character- 
istics that  would  naturally  tend  to  at- 
tract and  build  friendship.  He  was 
amiable,  courteous,  and  ktod. 

I  am  todeed  stocere  to  associating  my- 
self with  the  nitools  delegation  to  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  deserving  fellow  legis- 
lator. 

To  Mrs.  Keeney.  whom  my  wife 
leanied  to  love  and  respect,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dlinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
sorely  grieved  when  it  was  announced 
that  our  colleague,  Russell  Keenet,  had 
departed  this  life  and  our  midst. 

I  only  knew  him  during  the  time  he 
so  ably  represented  his  people  and  his 
country  to  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  quiclcly  learned  to  love  him  to  serving 
with  him  on  this  fioor  and  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and 
itoderstanding.  He  never  put  personal 
or  party  politics  above  the  toterests  of 
our  Republic,  and  his  loss  must  be  felt 
and  mourned  by  the  whole  Nation.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  replace  a  man  of  his 
totegrity,  ability,  and  prtociples.  Such 
statesmen  are  too  few. 

I  want  to  extend  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy of  myself  and  Mrs.  Dowdy  to  his 
lovely  wife  and  family,  and  may  God's 
richest  blessings  comfort  th^n  to  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  nUnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  monber 
of  the  delegation  assigned  to  represent 
the  Congress  to  attendance  upon  the 


funeral  of  the  late  distinguished  Chaun- 
cey W.  Reed,  of  Illinois,  I  first  came  to 
know  about  Judge  Keenet.  I  first  came 
to  know  Judge  Keutet  himself  as  a  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  wish  I  were  sufficiently  articu- 
late and  eloquent  to  pay  him  the  tribute 
he  deserves. 

The  tribute  that  has  been  paid  by 
Members  of  this  House  representing 
every  section  of  our  great  country  and 
every  phase  of  political  philosophy  is  the 
best  tribute  which  any  man  could  earn. 
Perhaps  that  tribute  came  because  Judge 
Keenet  himself  did  not  allow  sectioiua 
considerations  to  color  his  judgment  to 
dealing  with  the  great  issues  with  which 
he  was  faced  during  his  service  to  this 
body. 

I  ixteno  my  deepest  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family  to  this  their  Mnr^ 
of  bereavement. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  nitools.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
a  heavj'  heari  that  I  learned  this  morn- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  able  and  dlstto- 
guished  gentleman  from  nitools.  the 
Honorable  Russell  W.  Keenet,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  lUi- 
nois.  It  had  not  been  my  pleasure  to 
know  Judge  Keenet  prior  to  the  conven- 
ing of  the  85th  Congress  to  January 
1957.  However,  he  came  to  us  with  a 
good  name  and  the  reputation  of  splen- 
did character  which  he  demonstrated  to 
his  work  upon  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
to  his  daily  contacts  with  those  who  came 
to  know  him. 

The  Members  of  this  House  had  the 
opportunity,  todeed  they  were  privileged, 
to  observe  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  summer  as  the 
author  and  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
an  amendment  to  the  then  pending 
civil  rights  legislation  which  would  spell 
out  to  terms  of  clear  language  the  his- 
torical and  traditional  guarantee  of  trial 
by  Jury  to  all  Americans. 

Judge  Keenkt  knew  then  that  trial  by 
Jury  was  indeed  a  sacred  thtog  and  not 
merely  a  loose  collection  of  meaningless 
words.  They  were  not  meaningless  to 
him  because  he  knew  that  they  contato^ 
lessons  of  the  history  of  free  men. 

Though  a  comparative  junior  Member 
of  this  House  to  potot  of  service,  he  was 
todeed  a  venerable  advocate,  learned  to 
the  science  of  law  and  jurisprudence. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer.  He  also  served 
with  disttoctlon  as  a  State  attorney,  a 
county  Judge  and  a  circuit  judge. 

Judge  Keenet  had  more  than  a 
thorough  and  well  grounded  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence.  He  had  a  courage 
seldom  witnessed  to  this  or  any  other 
deUberative  body.  On  the  issue  of  trial 
by  jury  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  oppose  with  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  member  of  his  own  ];>olitical 
party.  He  dared  to  oppose  the  leader- 
ship of  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Re- 
publican Parties  to  Congren.  He  dared 
to  oppose  the  senior  member  of  each 
party  on  the  committee  on  which  he 
served.  He  dared  to  c^n>oae  the  news- 
papers and  political  witters  in  his  own 
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state.  He  dared  to  take  and  strongly 
advocate  a  position  in  conflict  with  the 
expressed  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  own  State  del^ation. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alilce. 

In  an  of  thls»  however,  he  had  the  rich 
satisfaction  that  power,  prestige,  and 
high  position  cannot  bring  of  knowing 
that  he  has  held  fast  to  those  things 
which  are  good  and  that  he  was  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  coimted  in  defense 
of  those  principles  which  have  made  the 
United  States  of  America  a  land  of  free 
men  and.  indeed,  a  land  of  freedom  It- 
self. During  the  short  period  of  less  than 
one  full  term,  he  endeared  himself  to 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him.  On  every  day  of  his  service 
he  reflected  credit  and  honor  upon  the 
great  district  and  the  great  State  which 
he  represented.  Indeed,  he  represented 
those  things  which  were  in  the  very  high- 
est tradition  of  public  service  and  also 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  indeed  with  a  feeling  of  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  a  sincere  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  extend  to  his  family, 
his  loved  ones,  and  his  friends  my  sym- 
pattiy  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AT.I.FN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  Illinois  delegation  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  expressing  deep  sor- 
row at  the  death  of  Russell  W.  Kefney. 

An  eminent  attorney  and  jurist,  he 
brought  to  the  House  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  that  were  most 
helpful  in  solving  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  confront  America  and  the 
wwld. 

A  forceful  speaker,  he  had  the  ability 
to  express  his  views  concisely  and  con- 
vincingly. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  his  Con- 
gressional work  and  spent  many  long 
hours  to  serve  faithfully  and  in  a  con- 
scientious manner  his  district.  State,  and 
country. 

Although  here  only  a  short  time,  he 
won  the  high  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues. 
In  his  death  we  have  lost  an  able  Con- 
gressman and  a  great  American.  My 
deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
family  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  MississlppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Join  ottiers  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  our  eoUeague.  Judge  Knannr. 

I  knew  Judge  Kkenkt  as  an  able  and 
conscientious  legislator. 

Though  he  was  privileged  to  serve  in 
this  body  but  a  brief  time;  nevertheless, 
he  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
all  his  colleagues.  Judge  Kkxnkt  was  an 
able  student  of  the  law,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  intellect  and  outstand- 
ing ability.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
great  principles  of  government  which 
are  embodied  in  our  Constitution.  He 
was  a  devoted  patriot  and  a  great  Amer- 

I  admired  him  most,  however,  for  ttw 
personal  quaUUes  of  character  which  he 


his  matchless  inte^ty,  his 
nnbomaded  eourage,  and  his  iiltellectual 
honesty — qualities  which  ar0  all  too 
rarely  found  in  public  life  todiy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  ha»  suffered 
a  distinct  loss  in  the  passing 'of  Judge 
Kkxkst.  My  deepest  sympalJiles  are 
with  his  family  and  loved  onea 

Mr.  AI1£N  of  Illinois.  MrJ  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Nnrrz]. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  l!  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Judge  Russelu  W.  K«e- 
NET,  of  Illinois,  with  whom  I  served  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He 
and  I  were  also  on  the  same  simcommit- 
tee  of  that  committee.  We  ^t  in  ad- 
joining seats,  thus  we  worked  together  on 
legislation  before  this  committee  since 
the  day  we  were  sworn  in  as  Members 
of  Congress,  a  little  over  a  ^ear  ago. 
Those  of  us  on  the  committee  felt  that 
Jud?e  KEEifXT  broTight  to  th4t  body  a 
wealth  of  experience  which  ovy  a  life- 
time in  the  private  practice  of  >iw,  inter- 
woven with  experience  as  a  State's  at- 
torney, a  county  judge,  and  as  a  circuit 
judge  can  give.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  kneW  the  late 
Hon.  Chauncey  Reed,  of  Illinois.  Judge 
Keknet's  predecessor,  who  wasloved  and 
respected  by  all  in  the  Congress  and 
about  whom  so  much  has  peen  said 
today.  However,  I  felt  that  in  knowing 
"Russ"  Kkeney  I  had  Icnown  Chauncey 
Reed,  for  as  so  often  happens  in  the 
practice  of  law,  some  of  the  qualities,  the 
manner  of  approach  to  a  prqblem,  the 
method  of  work,  the  greatness  and  the 
ability  of  the  senior  partner  "rubs  off" 
onto  the  junior  partner,  and  tarn  siu-e 
that  that  happened  between  Chauncey 
Reed  and  Rttssell  W.  Kexnxt. 

Judge  Keenet.  having  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  private  practice  of  law  as  well  as 
some  years  on  the  bench,  vidued  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  tie  protec- 
tion of  those  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  would  say.  fe|t  that  he 
was  a  statutory  constructioni|t.  Those 
of  us  who  sat  near  him  on  tht  commit- 
tee marveled  at  his  ability  to  take  a  bill 
or  resolution  that  was  before  us,  look 
over  the  sentences,  and  with  his  pencil 
mark  it  up  and  change  a  word  here  and 
there,  change  a  verb  or  thei  sentence 
structure,  analyze  It,  give  it  yiore  con- 
ciseness, and  end  up  with  a  sentence  that 
had  exactness  of  meaning  sq  that  the 
courts,  if  they  were  ever  called  upon  to 
interpret  that  sentence,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  i 

Judge  ELeenky  was  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln and  of  the  Civil  War.  I  fmow  that 
he  and  his  wife.  Marge,  would  spend 
their  Saturday  afternoons  ot  Simdays 
visiting  the  Civil  War  battlefields  about 
the  area  here  or  historic  polhts  where 
Lincoln  had  spent  some  of  his  time  when 
he  was  in  the  District  of  Columlrta.  Dur- 
ing t2ie  week.  Judge  Kkkwet  tmd  I.  as  we 
sat  in  the  committee  room  wmIHiiu  for 
the  committee  to  convene  or  as  we  walked 
from  the  committee  upon  adjournment 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  would  compare 
notes  of  what  each  of  us  had  seen  during 
our  reepedtve  visits  through  the  we^. 
He  wotild  approach  these  visits  to  historic 


places  as  he  would  moet'any  aubjciet, 
analytically  and  with  the  desire  to  gala 
as  much  knowledge  and  factual  informa- 
ti<m  from  them  as  be  ooulki.  He  would 
analyze  why  the  battle  had  occurred 
where  it  did,  why  the  coifimander  had 
ordered  an  advance  or  retneat  as  he  did. 
He  was  a  great  student  pf  history  as 
well  as  of  Uie  law.  i 

We  on  the  Committee  ion  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  miss  him.  We  phall  miss  his 
work,  his  statutory  conqtruction,  his 
analysis  of  those  things  wiich  come  be- 
fore us.  As  has  been  said  before  here 
today,  his  service  here  was'  short,  but  he 
has  made  his  impression  upon  us.  He 
has  been  a  precept  and  an  example  for 
us  and  to  ua.  He  has  by  his  work  on 
legislation  made  his  mark  imon  the  sands 
of  time.  He  was  a  true  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  devoted  to  his  family,  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  his  country^ 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  his  wife  and  family]  our  deepest 
sympathy.   I 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  mivxl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  {point  in  the 
Recosp.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theije  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlempoi  from  Ten- 
nessee? I 

There  was  no  objection.   ' 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Representa- 
tive RussxLL  W.  Kesmky.  of  Illinois,  has 
gone  to  answer  the  rollcail  of  eternity. 

At  the  yoimg  age  of  60.  aiMl  during 
his  first  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  has  been  summoned  to 
his  heavenly  reward.  ' 

Russell  had  the  personality  that  was 
perfectly  attuned  to  his  fine  mind — 
kind,  courteous,  and  dependable.  As  an 
experienced  lawyer.  State's' attorney,  and 
judge,  he  brought  to  th^  Congress  a 
well  trained  intellect  thati  listened  and 
studied  before  reaching  the  conclusions 
that  were  always  reasonable  and  Just. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  he  evidenced  the  ca- 
pacity and  judgment  of  aj  veteran.  He 
was  destined  for  greater  recognition  and 
honors,  if  death  had  not  mtervened. 

By  one  of  those  strange^  coincidences, 
he  was  a  law  associate  of  Ithe  late  Con- 
gressman Chauncey  W.  Hjeed  who  also 
contributed  great  distin^on  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Twi)  men  of  out- 
standing ability  and  inte^ty,  in  line 
with  the  traditional  character  of  the 
14th  Illinois  District,  and  h  credit  to  its 
people.  ' 

Rttssell  was  a  veteran  ^f  World  War 
I.  a  master  of  laws,  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  a  man  who  gave  much 
more  to  life  than  he  ever  i^sked  of  it. 

To  his  relatives,  friends,  and  constitu- 
ents we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 
And  3ret.  in  this  time  of  sotrow.  we  read 
from  the  book  of  his  life,  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  that  have  earned  for  htm 
eternal  haippiness  in  thej  company  of 
the  blessed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the*  Rkcors. 

The  £a>BAKER.  Is  thei^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOCHBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  r  Was 
shocked  to  learn  on  Sunday  mining  of 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend,  Russ 
Keeney.  We  in  nUnote  were  most  proud 
to  have  him  sxicceed  the  late  Chauncey 
Reed  as  the  Representative  from  the 
14th  District  of  Illinois. 

Like  Chauncey,  Russ  has  long  been 
identified  in  legal  and  judicial  circles  m 
niinoia.  He  got  his  start  in  public  life 
at  the  early  age  of  23  and  has  served  in 
public  office  continuously  for  the  last  20 
years.  In  a  variety  of  positions  of  public 
trust,  he  has  always  served  with  distinc- 
tion bringing  credit  to  his  family,  to 
himself,  and  to  the  party  to  which  we 
both  belong.  When  practicing  law.  he 
was  known  as  a  lawyer's  lawyer.  When 
serving  on  the  bench,  we  could  count  on 
his  judgments  being  sound  and  impartial. 

Personally.  Judge  Keknky  was  one  of 
the  most  likeable,  even-tempered,  affable 
men  I  have  ever  known,  quick  of  wit  and 
eager  to  break  into  a  broad  grin  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  One  could  not 
help  but  be  uplifted  when  in  his  presence. 
To  engage  him  in  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion was  a  most  stimulating  experi- 
ence, for  he  was  a  learned  man. 

My  only  regret  is  that  in  serving  In 
this  body  for  only  a  year,  many  Members 
of  the  House  were  not  privileged  to  know 
him  as  well  as  I  did.  I  am  sure  that  if 
God  had  seen  fit  to  prolong  his  life,  there 
would  have  been  many  occasions  when 
his  presence  would  have  made  the  differ- 
ence in  a  number  of  the  pressing  prob- 
leaas  that  win  come  before  us. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  here  by  those 
who  have  preceded  me  this  afternoon, 
he  was  a  man  of  wise  counsel,  and  I  am 
sure  his  words  of  wisdom  would  have 
inspired  the  House  as  no  one  else  could. 
I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  any  more 
fitting  tribute  and  memorial  that  we  . 
could  pay  to  Judge  Kkeney  at  this  time 
than  for  us  to  firmly  resolve  on  this  occa- 
sion to  pattern  our  conduct  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  as  he  did  while  sitting  with 
us;  a  perfect  gentleman  at  all  times, 
with  deep  omviction,  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciple and  a  sense  of  fair  play,  devoted  to 
his  country  and  his  family,  and  loyal  to 
his  friends. 

To  his  beloved  wife.  Marge,  and  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  I  extend 
profound  sympathy  and  want  to  assure 
them  that.  Individually  and  collectively, 
the  Members  of  this  House  share  their 
loss. 

Mr.  HILUNOa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  pft^jng  of  our 
frlend  and  coUeagxie,  the  gentleoum  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Kkwxy. 

I  served  with  him  oa  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  I  found  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  able  constitutional  law- 
yers in  the  country.  No  man  in  this  great 
deliberative  body  was  a  more  dedicated 
public  servant  than  the  gentleman  from 
nilnoia.  We  all  will  miss  him  and  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  ssnnpathy  to  his  family 
wid  constituents. 

It  is  a  great  tragedy.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  14th  District  of  DUnols  has  twice  in 
a  short  span  of  time  had  its  Congressman 
taken  from  our  midst.  Mr.  Kexnby's 
predecessor,  the  late  Chauncey  Reed. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  was  one  of  my  closest  friends. 
CIV 87 
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and  Mr.  Reed  were  law  part^ 
Tiers  and  elose  friends.  Both  of  them 
made  important  contributions  to  th6 
wdfaxe  of  our  country  througli  their 
Congressional  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
<leep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Representative  Russell  W.  Kkbkky. 
In  the  1  short  year  in  which  he  was 
privUeged  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  demonstrated  the 
qualities  which  could  only  have  led  to  an 
outstanding  record. 

He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  ataiUty. 
of  high  principle,  and  endowed  with  un-' 
usual  courage.  Few  Members  of  the 
HouK,  in  their  first  year  of  service, 
demonstrate  as  clearly  these  attributes. 
The  death  of  Judge  Keeney  is  not  only 
a  tremendous  loss  to  the  14th  District  of 
Illinois:  he  is  the  caliber  of  public  servant 
the  Nation  could  ill-afford  to  lose. 

I  wisti  to  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  of  no  one  who.  In  1 
year's  time,  made  a  more  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  membership  of  this 
House  than  Judge  Rttssell  Kxemxy.  He 
was  forthright,  a  man  of  character  and 
would  not  comprise  a  principle  of  politi- 
cal expedience.  He  was  endowed  with 
the  oldtlme  basic  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Americanism,  principles  that 
made  this  country  great.  He  was  not  a 
sectional  leader.  He  was  an  American. 
Henry  Qrady  spoke  of  LincoM  as  the 
typical  American.  Russell  Keeney 
typified  the  high  principles.  Ideals,  and 
basic  American  philosophy  always  exem- 
plified by  the  delegation  from  the  great 
and  wonderful  State  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Keeney  and  the  family  our  deepest 
and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
gard to  eulogy  for  former  Congressman 
Russell  Kxxkxy.  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  join  with  my  collegaues  in  paying 
my  respects  to  one  of  our  most  revered 
and  capable  colleagues  in  this  House, 
namely,  the  Honorable  Russell  Kxehxy. 
Along  with  my  colleagues  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
survivors. 

Ros^xL  Kbxnky  aerved  only  1  year  in 
Congress  but  during  that  polod  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  him 
itttimatdy.  He,  along  with  myself,  sat 
on  what  mifAit  be  called  the  lower 
ben<^  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  newer  memt)er8  of  that 
committee.  Sitting  near  him,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  his  off-hand  remarks 
concerning  legislation  and  other  matters, 
as  well  as  appreciating  his  often  demon- 
strated legal  ability  in  "^fti^'ng  souikI 
suggestions  on  many  bills  and  proposals 
before  our  committee.  He  demonstrated 
that  he  bad  a  superior  understanding  of 
the  law.  that  he  possessed  outstanding 
mental  ability,  and  that  he  had  a  deep- 
seated  loyalty  to  the  basic  legal  concepts 
whi^  had  made  him  such  an  outstand- 
ing citizen,  lawyer,  and  jurist  in  his  home 
community  and  State.  I  can  ronember 
On  many  occasions  his  very  piercing  legid 
observations  concerning  legislation  be- 
fore the  committee  that  often  brought 
into  focus  many  of  the  not  easily  dis- 


cernible legal  fanpUcations  <rf  Uie  iwo- 
posals  before  us.  L  for  one,  respected  his 
Judgment  and  his  ability  as  a  Jurist,  a 

Committee  in  Congress — loved  him  as  a 
friend— admired  his  unswerving  loyalty 
to  his  country  and  his  devotion  to  duty. 
Congress,  particularly  in  these  crucial 
times,  needs  leaders  of  the  qualifications 
capabilities  aiki  character  of  our  deceased 
colleague.  Russell  Keeney.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict of  his  State  and  of  the  Nation 
are  deprived  of  his  services  in  the  future 
by  his  untimely  demise, 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportimJty  to  ex- 
press my  respect  and  feeling  of  warm 
friendship  for  our  departed  colleague 
and  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  sympathy  to  his  survivors. 

Mr.  CELLKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  WSg,  Oie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary adopted  the  following  resolution: 
We,  the  menibeiB  of  the  Ocnmnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary  oX  the  Fvmib«  oX  TTepr— «mliuiiitie. 
bereby  record  our  deep  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  oar  friesd  and  ooUeagoa.  itii»«iT  y/f^ 
Keenkt,  who  died  on  January  11.  l»5a. 

RuBSKX  Kkkkkt  was  elected  to  the  85ti» 
Congress  after  a  distinguished  record  of 
public  semoe.  He  serred  In  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  First  World  War. 
He  was  elected  State's  attorney  of  Du  Page 
County.  nL,  In  X93C;  county  judge,  Du  Pago 
County.  In  1940,  1942.  1946,  and  1960;  and 
circuit  judge.  ISth  Judicial  district  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1953.  He  was  a  member  of  the  HU- 
nols  County  and  Probate  Judges  Assoclatioii. 
and  for  many  yean  had  been  a  law  associate 
of  this  committee's  former  chairman,  Chaun- 
cey W.  Reed.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  legal 
sense.  Integrity,  and  probity,  and  endowed 
with  wide  reservoir*  of  humanity;  be  it 
therefore 

Jlesoli>ed,  That  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Bjtp^ 
resentatlves  do  hereby  express  their  sorrow, 
and  each  his  sense  of  deep  personal  loss,  la 
the  death  ot  BxraaiLL  W.  Kkekxt;  and  be  It 
further 

Jiesolved.  That  a  oopy  ot  this  reaolutton 
be  spread  upon  the  minute*  ot  this  com- 
mittee and  a  copy  sent  to  tlM  nieiiitms  ot  Um 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  resohitlaii  (H.  Bss. 
427)  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable RuBsxLL  W.  Kkskxt.  a  BepreaentatlT* 
from  the  State  of  nilnols. 

Resolved.  That  a  commlttae  of  M  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  such  llemlMrs  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  joined  b«  fy^fntwl 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Jtofffed,  That  the  Bcrgeaat  at  Anas  of 
the  House  be  autborlBsd  and  directed  ta 
take  such  steps  m  may  be  necessary  tag 
carrying  out  the  proTlsions  ot  theae  renlu- 
tlons  and  that  the  aeoaasary  expenaea  la 
c<mnectloti  therewith  be  paid  oat  ot  the  eon- 
tlngent  fund  of  the  House. 

Mesotved.  Tliat  the  Clerfc  oommunleata 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  ooi^  thereof  to  tb»  lamily  of  the 


The  resoiotiop  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER^  The  Chair  appotnts 
as  monbers  of  the  funeral  committee  ths 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Allen  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Abzhds,  Mr.  Masoit, 
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Mr.  CBipnnKLo,  Mr.  O'Bkixn  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dawson  of  minols.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
SmpsoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Vurssll.  Mr. 
Puck,  Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Yatbs, 
Mrs.  CmntCH,  Mr.  Klttcztnski.  Mr.  Mc- 
Vmy,  Mr.  Shszhan,  Mr.  Spkingkr.  Mr. 
O'Haba  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Botli.  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Btrnk  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Collixr.  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Libonati. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect, the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.  m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  14,  1958, 
at  12  o'clock  noozL 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from  the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  of 
operations,  expenditures,  and  obligations  un- 
der sections  7  through  14  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  and 
the  1957  fiscal  year  Appropriations  Act  (70 
Stat.  233).  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  28. 
1937,  of  the  75th  Congress  (SO  Stat.  329): 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  of  six 
violations  by  officers  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 8679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  the  Seventh 
Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  th*  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  president,  George- 
town Barge,  Dock.  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.. 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Georgetown 
Barge,  Dock.  Elevator  &  Railway  Co.  for  the 
calendar  year  1957,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  September  26,  1888;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  July  2,  1956, 
concerning  the  conveyance  of  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  the  vUlage  of 
Carey,  Ohio";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  blU  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  imdertake  certain 
activities  at  the  request  of  public  or  private 
parties  at  the  expense  of  the  requesting 
party,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  dealers'  aircraft  regis- 
tration certificates";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  ^deral 
Communlcationa  Commission,  transmitting 


a  report  on  backlog  of  pending  appUeatlona 
and  faesrtng  cases  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  as  of  Noven^ier  30,  1957, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  820  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  fnd  Foreign 
Commerce.  F 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretiry  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  A|:t,  1936,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  848,  84th  Cong.),  to 
provide  indemnity  protection  la  respect  of 
the  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship";  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marini^and  Fish- 
eries. 1 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  wlti  respect  to 
positions  m  the  Legislative  Refarence  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  within  the 
piiTView  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
allocated  to  grades  16,  17,  and_  18  of  the 
general  schedule,  pxirsuant  to  public  Law 
854,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Copimlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service.  I 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Actlnfe  Secretary 
cf  Commerce,  transmitting  a  d£ft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bll|  to  provide 
for  the  annual  audit  of  bridge  dommlsslons 
end  authorities  created  by  act  Of  Congress, 
for  the  appointment  of  members  thereof, 
transfer  of  functions,  and  for  other  pur- 
FO30S";  to  the  Committee  on  Pii  bile  Works. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESC  LUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ABERNETHY: 
H.  R.  9893.  A  blU  to  extend  and]  expand  the 
authority  of  PubUc  Law  480,  83i)l  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agric\iltureJ 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  N^^raska: 
H.  R.  9894.  A    bUl   to   extend   and   expand 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  48f7  83d  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mon  ana: 
R.R.9895.  A  bill  to  extend  f c  r  an  addi- 
tional  4-year   period   the   provisions   of   the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by 
H.R.  9896.  A  bill  to  revise 
establishing  wartime  service  cor 
m\iltlple    sclerosis    and    the    ch; 
tional  psychoses;  to  the  Commit 
ercns'  Affairs. 

H.R. 9897    A  bill  to  exclude  ub  to  $3,000 
commercial  insiirance  from  consideration  as 
Income  for  death  pension  piirpckes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  T 
By  Mr.  BAILEY:  I 

H.R. 9898.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  T 

By  Mr.  BAK£R:  1 

H.R. 9899.  A  bill  to  amend  tSe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  «  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  vr^iaiTu, 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.  R.  9900.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  kpecial  roll 
of  correction,  classifying,  and  grouping  as  fol- 
lows: landless  and  retaining  trust  property; 
certain  bands  of  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians 
to  determine  who  is  Indian  and  Who  is  not- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  i^d  Insular 
Affairs.  ] 

ByMr.BOOOS:  I 

H.  R.  9901.  A  bill  to  provide  fed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Joint  Committee,  on  Outer 
Space;  to  the  Committee  on  Riiles, 


H.  R.  9902.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ilshment  of  a  United  States  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Te:^ : 

H.R. 9903.  A  bill  to  esUUlish  a  commis- 
sion to  determine  the  Inabiuiy  of  a  President 
or  one  acting  as  President  io  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Juflldary. 
ByMr.  COOLEY:  I 

H.R.  9904.  A  biU  to  amecld  section  12  of 
the  act  of  May  29,  1884.  relaitlng  to  research 
on  foot-and-mouth  disease  afad  other  animal 
diseases:  to  the  Committee  qa  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  DINGELL:  | 

H.  R.  9906.  A  bUl  to  authtelM  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  grant  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships in  Bcientmc  fields  to  promote  the 
defense  and  security  oX  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.  R.  9906.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  mate  xmlawful  the 
MM  of  any  member  or  unli  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  National  Guard,  is  such,  to  ob- 
struct Federal  authority;  to;  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

H.  R.  9907.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  caUing  of 
the  National  Guard  into  Federal  service  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war  or  lnva«|on  or  upon  the 
request  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  t 

H.  R.  9908.  A  bill  to  amen(^  section  832  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Oode  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  ^deral 
laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PORAND :  j 

H.  R.  9909.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  convey  a  portion  of  Fort  Adams. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  Stote  of  Rhode  Island; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sfervlces. 

H.  R.  9910.  A  bill  to  amen<i  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  guar  seed  on  the  free  list;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  GATHINGS: 

H.R. 9911.  A   bill   to  enatle  the  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  banks  to  limit  endorsers' 
Uablllty  on  loans  In  disaster  areas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.     T 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.  R.  9912.  A  bill  to  provide  I  minimum  price 
support  levels  for  whole  mlli  and  butterfat 
during  the  2-year  period  banning  AprU  1. 
1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS:  j 

H.  R.  9913.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safety  Ap. 
pllance  Acts  so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commlsslou  to  exempt  4- 
wheel-track  motorcars  and  ■.  4-wheel  push 
trucks  from  any  or  aU  requirements  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commierce. 

H.  R.  9914.  A  bin  to  amenj  section  6  (10) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
to  change  the  basis  for  determining  whether 
a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  execttptlon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  an4  Foreign  Com- 
merce, i 

H.R.  9915.  A  bill  to  amend   section   1  of 
the  Elklns  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign ,  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON:  > 

H.  R.  9916.  A  blU  to  prote<k  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labco'. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  B.  9917.  A  blU  to  continjue  the  tempo* 
rary  suspension  of  duty  on  Qertaln  aliunina 
and  bauxite;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  LONG: 

H.  R.  9918.  A   bUl   to   establish   a   Federal 
program  of  financial  assistance  to  students  in 
certain  fields  of  science;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  sod  Foreign  CoBuneros. 
By  Mr.  MACHBOWICZ: 

H.  R.  9919.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  itet 
of  19S0  to  aactend  ttie  prlvUege  of  aubetttu- 
tlon  for  the  purpoae  of  obtalalag  drawback 
upon  reexportation  to  aU  etisaes  ot  narchaa- 
dlse,  and  for  other  purpueea.  to  ;.ae  Com- 
mittee CD  Ways  and  Mesas. 

H.  R.  9920.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communlcatlaD  aervloas 
or  facilities;  to  the  Oommtttes  on  Wsfs 


By  Mr.  MBTCAX^: 

R  R  9921.  A  Mil  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'BRZKN  Of  minols: 

H.R.  9922.  A  bm  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibltioo  at  the  ClUeago  Interna- 
tional Fair  and  Bxposltk)ii.  to  be  held  in 
July  1969  at  Chicago,  lU^  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  Um  Coamlttee  on  Ways  sod 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PSLLT: 

H  R  0933.  A  bUl  to  sasead  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  permit  temporary  tree  Importa- 
tion under  bond  for  exportation,  of  articles 
to  be  repaired,  altered,  or  otherwise  processed 
under  certain  condittoas  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aad  **—» »■ 
By  Mr.  PHILBIlf : 

H.  R.  9994.  A  bill  graattag  the  eonseat  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  compact  l>etween 
tbm  State  of  Connecticut  and  tne  State  of 
Ibssschusetts  relating  to  flood  control;  to 
the  Oomraittee  oa  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.R.  9935.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  ofllcers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAIMS: 

H.  R.  9»2e.  A  bin  to  aasad  the  Sman  Basl- 
ness  Act  of  196S  to  proirlds  that  dtesster 
loans  to  cover  eoonamlc  tnjory  may  be  made 
to  small-business  ooneeras  la  a  duly  desig- 
nated disaster  area  without  regard  to  tbs 
nature  of  the  disaster,  to  the  Oooimlttee  osi 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  r 

R.  R.  9037.  A  bill  making  an  appropriation 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition  of  Brus- 
sels. 1958;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  9928.  A  bill  to  amead  the  lataraal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  altow  a  deductlao 
from  grass  Uxxune  for  certala  anxnints  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  9939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Congressional  award  for  dis- 
tinguished achievements  In  fields  of  science 
and  engineering;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelitu  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWMr 

H.  R.  9830.  A  bUl  granting  th*  eoiMSBt  sad 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  compact  beiwwa 
the  sute  of  Connectlcat  and  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  relating  to  flood  eontrol;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  FubUc  Worfca. 
By  Mr.  SEOB: 

H.R.W31.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interaal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  permit  school- 
teachers and  administrators  to  deduct  ex- 


penses Incurred  by  them  in  attending  classes 
to  meq/ain  addlttonal  tratnlag  or  education; 
to  the  OoMialttee  oa  Ways  and  MeaiM 

H.  B.  9932.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
anoe  of  certain  land  of  the  United  States  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvlces. 

H.  R.  9933.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended,  by  the 
grouping  of  the  UUes  of  such  act  amended 
into  sqiarately  naoMd  acts;  providing  for  the 
application  of  such  act  so  named;  defining  a 
livestock  auction  naarket.  a  stockyard,  and 
packer  buyer;  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mlsslsslpplr 

R.  R.  0984.  A  blU  to  enable  the  Federal  In- 
tennedlau  credit  banks  to  limit  endorsers* 
liability  on  loans  In  disaster  areas;  to  the 
Onmmlttee  oa  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAINWRIOHT: 

H.  R.  99SS.  A  bni  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  World  War  n  losses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mi-.  UD ALL: 
H.  R.  9936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  penalty  for  overplanting  cotton  acre- 
age allotmenU;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultxire. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  9937.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of   1960.  and   for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  ttM  Committee  on  Un-Amexlcan 
ActlTltias^ 

By  Mr.  WSSTLAND: 
H.R. 9888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrkml- 
tural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  R.  99M.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tht  ac- 
celerated development  of  secondary  school 
education  In  the  natural  sciences  In  the 
eeveral  States  and  Territories;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

H.  J.  Res.  490.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  commission  to 
determine  the  inability  of  a  President  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Office 
of  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORAMD: 
H.  J.  Rea.401.  Joint  raeolutioa  proposing 
an  ameadment  to  the  Oonstttutkm  prohlhit- 
lag  a  State  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresktatt;  to  the  Comnaittee  oa  the 
Jttlrlary. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  492.  Joint    resolution    establish- 
ing a  commission  on  REA  Loan  Programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.  J.  Rea.  493.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  J.  Res.  404.  Joint  resolution  to  TTtaMtsti 
a  Conmxittee  oa  the  OAoe  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VURSKLL: 
H.  J.  Res.  406.  Joint  iesoItitl<Hi  establishing 
a  Oisiiiiilssli'jii  oa  RXA  Loan  Programs;   to 
ttaa  Coauatttee  oa  Agrlealture. 
By  Mr.  LE8ZNSKI: 
R.  Res.  438.  Resolution  establishing  a  po- 
sition of  a  stock  aiMl  inventory  clerk,  in  the 
stathnery  room,  Offloe  of  the  Clertt;  to  the 
OoouBlttee  oa  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
H.  Rea.  429.  Beaolutkm  xeafllrmlag  bell^ 
In  the  BMKit  system  principle  ter  Oovern- 
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ment  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Bfr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.  Res.  430.  Resolution  reafllrmlng  belief 
In  the  msrit  system  principle  for  Oovwn- 
ment  employment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


priva'te  bills  and  resolutions 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xx\i  private 
bills  and  resoluttons  wme  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.  R.  9940.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  St. 
John's  McNamsra  Hospital;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  9041.  A  tmi  for  the  leUef  of  Luciano 
Di  Franco;  to  tbe  Oomalttee  on  the  JudU 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CHELF: 
H.  R.  0942.  A  bin  fcr  the  relief  of  Oak  Hee 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.  R.  9948.  A  blM  for  the  relief  of  Mks 
Anica  MahovUc;   to  the  Conmlttos  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HESS: 
H.  R.  9944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  the  heirs  and  devlaees  ol 
the  late  Alfred  Sharp;  to  ttie  Cosamlttee  on 
Pi^Uc  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.  R.  9»46.    A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Aaiado 
Martellno;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judl- 
dary. 

ByMr.MOORB: 
H.B.9946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Polhe;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judictery. 
H.  B.  0947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antlgaoa 
Uglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  9948.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Imrene 
Ktea;    to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judldanr. 
ByMr.  PBLLY: 
H.R. 9949.  A   bill   for  the  rriief  of  Char 
Sag  See;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.POFF: 
H.R.9e60.  A   bUl  for  the  reUef  of  D.   A. 
Whltaker  and  others;  to  tlae  Oomaiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.  R.  9M1.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ida 

Magyar  to  the  Committee  on  the  JaaiOkurj. 

H.B.9eaa.  a    bUl    tor    the   relief    of    ktta. 

Martha  ivioometl:  to  the  Coauatttee  oa  the 

Judiciary. 

ByBfr.  SIKES: 
H.  R.  9888.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  pt«s- 
entatloa  of  a  aiedal  to  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War;  to  the  Oonuntt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WTTHROir: 
H.  R.  W64.  A  blU  for  the  leUef  trf  John  V. 
Btta;   to  Oie  Oonmitttee  oa  the  JUdldary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  <rf  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

866.  By  Mr.  BMTTH  of  Wleeoasla:  BeedQ- 
tlon  adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Motel  Assodattoa,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  cm  Cctobw  31.  1967.  vrglng  that  the 
Congress  give  serioos  cnasldernticai  and  sup- 
port to  a  proposed  program  of  tmtfona 
numbering  of  the  InterataSe  Ht^way  Sys- 
tem and  of  the  altwaate  dty  and  kusl- 
nees  routce  ctmaeeted  with  It;  to  the  Com- 
■alttee  on  Pnhlle  Works. 

S67.  By  ihs  8PBAKEB:  FeCttlaa  of  David 
H.  Johnaasi.  Draper.  Utah,  rslattve  to  request- 
ing liwatahllwhment  of  dtiaensh^;  to  ths 
Onmmlttee  on  the  Jadldaxy. 
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AniuTertary  of  RatificatioB  of  Bill  of 
Rifldt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  13. 1958 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 15,  1957, 1  made,  as  usual,  a  Bill 
of  Rights  Day  address.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  iu  the  Congres- 
8IONAI.  RzcoRo  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  network  on  that  day  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bux  OF  Rights  Dat  Addrz38 
(Address  of  Senator  Kakl  E.  Mvndt,  of  South 
Dakota,  broadcast  by  ABC  on  December  16, 
1957,  commemorating  ratification  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights) 

My  fellow  Americans  everywhere,  in  many 
ways  December  15  deserves  distinction  as 
our  most  Important  American  day  of  com- 
memoration even  though  It  has  never  been 
designated  as  a  national  holiday.  Why  Is 
this  true?  It  Is  true  because  it  was  on  De- 
cember 15,  1791,  that  Virginia  officially  rati- 
fied the  BUI  of  Rights — the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  oxir  American  Constitution — thus 
making  this  great  charter  of  freedom  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

While  December  16  is  not  a  national  holi- 
day, the  Bill  of  Rights  Commemorative  So- 
ciety of  New  Torlt  renders  a  great  patriotic 
and  Inspirational  service  by  anuaUy  sponsor- 
ing programs  which  remind  us  all  that  ottr 
freedoms  in  America  are  not  immortal.  If 
we  should  become  sleepy  or  careless  sentinels 
guarding  our  great  American  free  Institu- 
tions, we  could  permit  our  great  country  to 
lose  its  distinctive  and  dramatic  freedoms 
Just  as  surely  as  some  of  the  great  govern- 
ments of  antiquity  crumbled,  collapsed,  and 
disappeared. 

When  Gardner  Osbom.  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Commemorative  Society,  asked  me  to 
speak  over  the  nationwide  network  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  I  was  pleased 
and  honored  to  accept  the  invitation.  This 
was  especlaUy  true  because  in  1967  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton — one  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinguished early  Americans  whose  states- 
manship and  vision  contributed  more  than 
that  of  any  others  to  the  development  and 
the  ratification  of  our  American  Constitu- 
tion. As  national  chairman  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Bicentennial  Commission,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  starting  with 
January  11  of  this  year  with  Important  com- 
memorative Alexander  Hamilton  programs  in 
New  York  City  and  extending  Into  every 
State  of  the  Union,  our  Commission  has 
sponsored  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  aU  Americans  once 
again  the  outstanding  constitutional  con- 
tributions and  services  to  the  struggle  for 
effective  independence  for  our  country 
wiilch  were  provided  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. In  a  very  real  sense  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  a  key  man  in  the  creation  and 
consolidation  of  our  enduring  and  expand- 
ing Republic.  *^ 


The  great  writings  of  Alezande '  Hamilton 
Incorporated  in  the  Federalist  Fftpers  have 
provided  us  for  all  time  a  brlllla&t  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  our  great  Constitution. 
It  was  thoee  Federalist  Papers  Which  more 
than  any  other  single  factor  cowvlnced  our 
early  Americans  that  since  undet  our  Con- 
stitution the  Federal  Government  could  ex- 
ercise no  power  not  expressly  confterred  upon 
It,  this  was  Indeed  designed  to  bei  a  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  rather  than  ^ne  run  by 
the  politicians  or  by  lioards,  burfeaxM.  com- 
missions, and  cabinets  of  public  officials  who 
were  either  elected  or  appointed  It  was 
this  significant  restriction  by  ihe  people 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Central  dovernment 
that  finally  won  support  for  and  ratification 
of  our  Constitution  and  our  first  Congress 
then  added  the  BlU  of  Rights  t«  spell  out 
and  particularize  even  more  specifically  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  v^a-vis  his 
Government. 

Our  Constitution  and  the  ensuibg  and  in- 
separable BlU  of  Rights  crystallzeS  and  per- 
petuated the  high  purposes  set  tut  in  our 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
said:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  he  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  «qual,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creatof  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights,  that  anlong  these 
are  life.  Uberty,  and  the  pursultTof  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  mea,  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consint  of  the 
governed."  ( 

Thus  tlu-ough  the  entire  life  spun  of  this 
Republic— from  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers declared  their  lndependen<ie.  through 
the  formative  days  of  the  Constitution,  and 
down  to  the  present  time  the  emphasis  has 
rightfully  and  consistently  been^pon  seek- 
ing and  securing  the  consent  ol  the  gov- 
erned at  every  step  In  our  xmpreceiented  and 
unparalleled  development.  T 

Ours  Is  Indeed  the  opporttinlty  itate  com- 
pared with  any  other  system  of  government 
or  any  other  country  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  Opportunity  for  the  Individual 
and  the  complete  protection  of  his  Individual 
rights  have  always  been  the  lodesiars  which 
have  made  us  great  and  kept  us  strong. 

SQUAUTT    0»    OPPOETUNiTl 

It  is  well  on  great  commemorative  occa- 
sions like  this  to  emphasize  how  cfcarly,  how 
comprehensively,  how  consistently^  and  how 
carefully  the  great  words  of  freedom  so 
meticulously  selected  by  X3ur  AmeScan  fore- 
fathers were  designed  to  protect]  and  per- 
petuate our  freedoms  and  our  Individual 
opportimities.  , 

It  was  no  mere  accident,  for  example,  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  used  the 
phrase.  "All  men  are  created  aqual."  It 
did  not  say,  because  It  could  not  s^,  that  all 
men  are  equal.  But  It  rightfully  ^id  clearly 
said  "All  men  are  created  equal" 
the  sight  of  God  and  under  our 
stltutlon  this  is  an  eternal  fact, 
tectlon  of  the  law,  the  powers  of 
mlnatlon.    the    guaranties    of    our 
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Rights,  and  the  opportunity  fof  self-ad- 
vancement are  equally  assured  to  all  under 
owe  Constitution.  Having  been  created 
equal,  each  cltiaen  has  the  equal  right  to 
seek  success,  to  forge  ahead,  to  advance 
himself  according  to  his  talents.  hl$  energies 
his  Integrity,  his  personal  aptltud^  and  the 
various  other  factors  which  afte^40  or  60 
years  of  life  distinguish  those  wtip  succeed 
from  those  who  fall.  But  In  Am^lca.  each 
has  had  and  each  must  have  an  e<iual  right 
and  an  equal  opportunity  for  self^advance- 
ment.  Thus  in  our  Republic,  the  Constitu- 
tion with  its  hallowed  BlU  of  Rfchts  pro- 
vides a  fair  chance  for  a  free  p«)ple  to  a 
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degree  and  with  a  consistency  never  approxi- 
mated by  any  other  government  of  the  past 
or  present. 

It  Is  significant,  also,  that  While  well  over 
700  years  of  human  history  and  Individual 
struggle  preceded  our  America^  BUl  of  Right* 
It  Is  a  fact  that  in  the  166  years  following  ita 
adoption  this  country  had  Had  to  add  no 
other  significant  guaranties,  of  Individual 
freedom  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  Except  for  those 
growing  out  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  no  other  country  since  1791  haa 
either  equaled  or  exceeded  ^e  protections 
provided  to  Americans  under  our  great  BlU 
of  Rights  and  the  charter  of  freedom  known 
as  our  Constitution.  Tested  ty  time  and  by 
trouble — the  foresight  of  oxirj  constitutional 
fathers  has  provided  this  R#public  with  a 
matchless  way  of  life  it  is  both  your  duty  and 
mine  to  protect  and  perpetuate. 

OUa   lOTH  AMENDMENT  IS  T7NI4|DKLT  AlfXElCAW 

WhUe  some  foreign  countrieii  have  approxi- 
mated some  of  the  specific  gi^rantles  of  our 
BlU  of  Rights — and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
many  others  will  emulate  them — there  arc 
no  other  countries  anywhere  Which  have  pro- 
vided their  people  with  the  priceless  protec- 
tions of  our  10th  amendment-^the  final  pro- 
tection set  up  by  the  10  amqndmenu  com- 
prising oiu:  BlU  of  Rights.  T^  me,  this  10th 
amendment  is  the  headstone!  of  our  entire 
Bill  of  Rights  because  It  says  $o  clearly.  "The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the '  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively— or  to  the  people."  Thus  our  entire 
commonwealth  of  48  States  and  their  respec- 
tive governments  and  courts  <K>mprise  a  tre- 
mendous network  of  48  separate  but  united 
bastions  of  freedom  safeguarding  us  from 
the  topheavy,  powerladen,  dictatorial  central 
governments  which  liave  dor^e  so  much  to 
circumscribe  hiunan  happinetts  and  Individ- 
ual opportunity  throughout  our  modon 
world. 

THE  ATTACK  IS  AGAXirST  I^BX  lOTK 

Small  wonder  then  Uiat  ii  is  this  10th 
amendment  which  has  become  the  first  and 
foremost  point  of  attack  by  Communists  at 
home  and  abroad  and  by  every  other  enemy 
of  our  cherished  American  ln*ltutlons.  In- 
deed, it  is  tills  10th  amendment,  today,  which 
stands  out  among  the  entire  jBiU  of  RighU 
as  the  only  one  guaranteeli|g  protections 
which  are  uniquely  and  exclusively  an  Ameri- 
can safeguard  against  the  excosses  of  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  government  In  the 
capital  cities  of  our  era.  No  other  govern- 
ment, anywhere,  so  surely  protjects  the  right* 
of  its  several  states  or  segmejnts — nor  doe* 
any  other  government  reserve  so  clearly  the 
basic  rights  of  Its  people.  Sho^uld  we  Ameri- 
cans lose  the  uniquely  American  protections 
of  o\ir  10th  amendment,  aU  th^  otiier  9  safe- 
guards of  our  Bill  of  Rights  wotuld  be  in  con- 
stant Jeopardy.  i 

Permit  me  please  one  fln^  observation. 
After  166  years  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  each 
of  the  first  nine  amendments  (s  more  secure 
and  more  fuUy  operative  todaw  than  it  was 
a  centxiry  and  a  half  ago.  Bi*  not  so— un- 
happily— with  our  10th  amendment.  Today 
oiu-  10th  amendment  fimctlona  less  fuUy  and 
less  faithfully  than  in  earlier' times.  What 
change  there  has  been  has  belen  movement 
in  the  wrong  direction.  The  forces  favoring 
total  government  and  fearing  Individual 
ownership  and  freedom  have  been  relentless 
in  their  attacks  against  Mie  fi|U  protections 
of  the  10th  amendment.  Thrus  whUe  the 
other  nine  parts  of  our  BlU  or  Rights  have 
grown  stronger  and  more  seciirt .  we  endanger 
their  endurance  also  when  we  permit  the 
10th  amendment  to  suffer  by  attrition,  from 
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flank  attacks,  and  by  tmconeetooa  and  un- 
conscionable neglect.  Like  the  10  Command- 
ments the  10  emendmentB  of  our  BiU  of 
Rights  must  function  together  and  receive 
consistent  support  if  they  are  to  provide  the 
good  life,  and  enduring  happinees. 

My  feUow  Americans,  let  us  aU  on  this  BUI 
of  Rights  Day — on  Decern!}^  18  of  every 
year — rededlcate  oxirselvea  to  sristaln  and 
support  every  protection  provided  tj  our  BUI 
of  Rights  and  by  our  Constitution.  What 
has  been  so  nobly  conceived  and  so  con- 
structively continued  must  not  be  destroyed 
or  be  permitted  to  deteriorlate  by  conse- 
quence of  our  failure  to  speak  up  and  to 
strike  out  in  courageous,  consistent  suppwrt 
of  all  10  important  safeguards  contained  in 
our  cherished  Aioertcan  BlU  at  Bights. 


19S7  Award  to  S«witor  EaftUmd  for 
Service  to  A^riailturo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 


IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATSS 

Monday.  January  13. 1958 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGREssioNAi.  RxcoKS  a  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  the  transcript  of  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  our  largest 
and,  I  think,  our  soundest  farm  organ- 
ization, at  Chicago,  on  December  11, 
1957,  when  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  was  presented  the  American 
Farm  Bureau's  1957  award  for  distin- 
guished and  meritorious  service  in  the 
interest  of  organized  agriculture. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  more  richly  de- 
serves such  recognition,  and  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  have  preserved  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  the  comments 
made  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Shuman,  when  he  presented  the  award, 
and  the  characteristically  modest  re- 
marks of  our  colleague  upon  Its  accept- 
ance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riecord,  as  follows: 

FKJU     AlfEEICAN     TaMM     BUBXAV     PEDXEATIOH 

AiWDAL  Meetino  TtAHsaopr,  Wbdnxsoat 
AmaMooH  SasnoM,  DacxBusa  11.  1957 
President  Shttmak.  This  distinguished 
■ervlce  award  ceremony  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant  that 
the  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Pederatlon  has  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in. 

I  think  I  should  teU  you  Just  a  UtUe  bit 
about  the  distinguished  service  award.  It 
has  been  made  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
the  recipients  of  thU  award  are  among  the 
nujst  prominent  people  in  agriciUture  in  this 
country,  and  In  public  Ufe.  Each  year  there 
U  chosen  a  committee — a  smaU  committee — 
of  prominent  people  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  State  farm  bureaus  for 
the  distinguished  service  award  of  the 
American  Parm  Bureau,  and  this  conunlttee 
meets — their  names  are  not  annoxmced — 
and  they  consider  these  nominations  that 
oome  in.  This  year,  as  always,  we  had  many 
nominations.  All  of  the  persons  nominated 
by  the  State  farm  bureaus  would  have  done 


credit  to  tills  award,  and  were  deserving.  Imt 
only  3  or  8  can  be  selected— *nd  so  the  com- 
nUttee  made  their  reconunendatlons  for  the 
award,  and  we  have  here  today  and  are  hon- 
ored by  having  8  leading  Americans  to  pre- 
sent this  award  for  distinguished  and  meri- 
torious serrloe  to  American  agriculture.  The 
eward  winners  are  three — as  I  said — Senator 
Jamee  O.  Btotland.  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  George 
a.  CSuuioe.  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Donald  Klrk- 
patrtck,  long-time  leader  in  Illinois  and 
American  agriculttire. 

I  am  going  to  present  the  award  first  to 
one  and  ask  him  if  he  cares  to  respond  with 
a  brief  word  for  ua,  and  then  to  the  others. 
The  first  award  I  want  to  make  is  to  Sen- 
ator James  O.  Eastland,  of  Mississippi.  Sen- 
ator Eastijuvd  was  bcM-n  at  DoddsvUle  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  He  attended  the  Unl- 
rersity  of  Mississippi  and  the  law  schools  of 
Vanderbllt  and  the  University  of  Alabama. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  House  of 
ReiM^sentatlves  as  Its  youngest  member  In 
1927.  After  one  term,  he  divorced  himself 
from  active  politics  and  practiced  law  and 
farmed  for  a  living  untU  his  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1941  to  fiU  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  death  of  Senator  Pat 
Harrison. 

Today  Senator  BAsmjura  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  a  member 
of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  He  Is  an  authority  on  cotton  »th% 
cotton  legislation.  . 

He  U  a  strong  advocate  of  seeking  economic 
answers  to  farmers'  economic  problems  In- 
stead of  resorting  to  political  panaceas.  He 
underrtands  the. dangers  of  too  much  Gov- 
ernment in  agriculture. 

He  operates  a  large  farm  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  area,  producing  cotton  and  grains. 

Senator  Eastx.ami>,  It  is  a  distinct  honor  to 
present  to  you  thU  award.  We  have  two 
awards.  One  is  in  the  form  of  a  certificate 
that  says  on  It,  "The  American  Farm  Bureau 
presenu  to  the  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland 
the  1967  award  for  distinguished  and  meri- 
torious service  In  the  interest  of  organised 
agriculture."  Senator  Eastland,  congratula- 
tions. And  this  medal  for  your  desk,  which 
Is  appropriately  inscribed.  Again,  congratu- 
lations. 

Senator  Eastland.  President  Shuman, 
members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation, it  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humUity 
I  can  say  that  this  moment  Is  one  of  the  high 
points  in  my  life.  Nothing  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  before  that  is  quite  equal  to 
this  distinction  which  you  are  now  bestow- 
ing upon  me.  I  come  from  a  State  In  which 
agriciUture  constitutes  the  largest  single  seg- 
ment of  the  economy.  From  my  earUest 
youth,  both  In  and  out  of  pubUc  office.  I  have 
lived  on  and  been  nurtured  by  the  soil  that 
producee  our  food  and  fiber.  To  me  agricul- 
ture has  always  been  a  way  of  life  and  the 
twet  way  of  life. 

From  the  day  when  the  first  field  was 
cleared  and  the  soU  tlUed  on  thU  continent, 
the  American  farmer  has  l>een  the  backbone 
around  which  our  great  civilization  has  de- 
veloped. The  unprecedented  growth  and  ez- 
ptmsion  of  industry  and  commerce  has  in 
no  way  diminished  the  fundamental  part  of 
agriculture  in  o\ir  luitional  life.  Yet  at  ttie 
midpoint  in  the  30th  cent\iry  the  farmer  lias 
t>ecome  the  victim  of  economic  forces  which 
are  beyond  his  power  to  control  by  In- 
dividual effort  and  individual  initiative. 

The  farmer  cannot  be  ctiarged  with  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  the  increased  production  at 
agricultival  produeta  that  were  required  by 
World  War  n.  WhUe  industry  and  com- 
merce have  enjoyed  the  neatest  profit  evtr 
In  their  history,  the  faratsc.  regardless  of 
his  degree  of  efficiency  in  opmttton.  has  lie- 
oome  the  victim  of  steadily  «Wi«ti>t«hing 
tmiflts.  \ 

Our  proMems  are  problems  at  plmty,  of 
surpluses  which  depressed  prices,  ever  in- 
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creasing  processing  and  transportaUon  costa. 
and  a  production  potential  far  in  excess  of 
consumer  demands  within  this  ooimtry. 
These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  in- 
dlvlduaL  They  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Oov- 
emment.  They  can  only  be  solved  by  orsan- 
laed  and  united  effort. 

No  single  organization  or  group  has  done 
more  to  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  American  farmer  than  has  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  FederaUon.  In  fact,  you 
are  today  the  greatest  single  force  in  agri- 
culture—standing  between  the  extremes  of 
a  long-range  and  continuing  growth  and 
prosperity  for  agrtcxUture,  or  disintegraUon 
which  wlU  bring  chaos  and  bankruptcy.   Tou 

hold  in  your  liand — ^your  organization ^the 

fut\ire  of  American  agriculture.  I  know  you 
wlU  heed  it.  I  know  your  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers. I  happen  to  be  one  of  thoee  rank  and 
fUe  members.  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
meet  and  conquer  the  present  ciiaUenge. 

During  my  15  years  service  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  has  l>een  my  high  prlvUege 
and  pleasure  to  work  in  close  and  friendly 
oo^tsct  with  your  elected  officials  and  mem- 
bers of  your  professional  staff.  You  have 
always  chosen  able,  courageous  and  dedicated 
men  to  represent  your  Interest  and  to  imple- 
ment the  polices  you  here  set.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — and  I  make  this  state- 
ment very  sincerely— have  the  highest  degree 
of  respect  and  confidence  in  yotir  lead- 
ers. For  them  the  door  is  always  open.  As 
gloomy  as  is  the  agricultural  picture  today, 
had  It  not  been  for  the  constant,  persistant 
effort  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  to  solve 
farm  problems  in  their  relation  to  Govern- 
ment, we  would  today  be  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion. 

The  salvation  of  the  American  farmers  de- 
pends upon  them  and  upon  you,  and  it  Is 
my  sincere  conviction  that  yoiir  confidence  Is 
not  misplaced.  And  I  know,  my  friends,  that 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  prevented 
the  BociallEatlon  of  agriculture  when  you 
have  repudiated  any  form  of  Brannanism. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and  ^r- 
estry  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  as  an 
Individual.  I  pledge  to  you  my  continued  and 
Increased  effort  in  working  toward  practical 
solutions  to  your  problems  and  in  cooperating 
with  your  leadership. 

You  have  honored  me  far  more  than  I  de- 
serve, and  aU  Uiat  I  can  say  la  a  heartfelt 
"thank  you." 


WasliuctoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXB 

Monday.  January  13. 1958 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newsletter  sent  to  my 
constituents,  the  first  of  the  weekly  re- 
ports to  be  sent  while  Congress  meets,  as 
is  my  practice: 

WASHutuTow  Rjpoar 

(By  Congressman  Bbucb  Kuool,  Fifth  District, 
Tazas) 

jAMTyART  11,  1958. 

One  htindred  and  thirty-eight  Old  Hovise 
Office  Building  was  the  reunion  scene  of 
Congressman  and  staff  (the  best  staff  on  the 
HlU,  of  oourse)  to  kick  off  the  new  legisla- 
tive year.  Ftank  Crowley,  Mary  HomlMck. 
Dorothy  Chrest,  Kay  Wharton,  and  Bvelya 
Brust  are  the  Trojans  shouldering  the  Con- 
gressional work  of  Texas'  Fifth  District,  one 
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of  the  largest  districts.  populatlonvlM.  In 
tlie  Nation.  Later,  in  rninrras.  too,  reunion 
camaraderie  prwaHad. 

TTie  state  of  fbe  TTnion  message  found  us 
an  primed  and  ready  to  go.  anxious  to  bear 
this  important  statement.  (Tbm  PTtMiOeat 
looks  fine— pink-ebeeked.  alert  and  jovial, 
and  obTio\2sly  in  good  ^lirits.)  T  am  fully 
confident  tbat  the  response  of  ttie  Congress 
and  of  the  American  peojile  wm  make  thta 
time  of  test  a  time  of  honor.  Ma»v4i^^  then 
win  see  more  clearly  than  ever  that  the  future 
belongs  not  to  the  concept  of  the  regimented 
atheistic  state,  but  to  the  people — the  God- 
fearing, peace-loving  people  of  the  world." 
Thus  closed  the  beat  of  the  yearly  statements 
I  have  heard.  A  difference  this  year  was  the 
limitation  to  security  and  peace,  leaving  other 
legislative  areas  to  later  messages.  Yet  the 
President  laid  out  a  basic  framework  with- 
in which  other  Zsecutive  rwgntwtTiAri/itt^iftT^a 
will  come. 

To  summarize,  the  President  said:  Two 
tasks  face  ua,  to  insure  our  safety  through 
strength  and  to  build  peace — both  caused  by 
"the  threat."  ebnununlstlc  Imperialism. 
Their  waging  of  "total  cold  war"  can  be  com- 
bated only  by  the  United  States  waging 
"total  peace.''  United  States  assets  today 
incliide  a  retaliatory  military  power  capable 
of  "virtual  annihilation"  of  any  attacker, 
which  fact,  the  President  claimed,  "every  In- 
formed government  knows."  The  balance 
aheet  shows  also  a  rate  of  progreea  in  the 
missile  field  so  rapid  "we  will  have  the  mis- 
siles, in  the  need  qiuuutlty  and  in  time." 
Further,  we  are  not  alone  but  have  many 
freedom-loving  friends,  other  nattf»pj  But 
Russia's  total  cold  war  Includes  the  economic 
offensive  by  which  Russian  economic  pene- 
tration is  the  means  of  later  securing 
political  domination.  We  must  recognise 
and  combat  this  danger  by  extending  eco- 
nomic he^  to  others.  Through  aU  our  pro- 
grams we  must  convey  United  States  Ideas 
and  principles.  The  plan  of  action  to  focus 
our  resources  upon  seciurlty  and  peace  re- 
quires eight  imperative  items.  They  are: 
(1)  Defense  reorganisation  to  eliminate 
harmful  rivalry:  (2)  accelerated  defenss  ef- 
fort; (3)  mutual  aid;  (4)  mutual  trade;  <») 
■cloptiflc  co<yeratton  with  aUles;  (•)  ado- 
cation  and  research  boost;  (7)  ptkMUf  ol 
spending  and  need  for  savins;  «ut  (t)  wtks 
a  peace  to  reach  peaoe-ioiriiig  people  every. 
where.  In  conclusion,  these  actlone  will  n- 
qulre  two  things  of  Americans  sacriflce  and 
understanding. 

Random  oonunendatkms:  (1)  The  Presi- 
dent was  plalnspoken  and  fcrceful;  (3) 
Russia  Is  properly  pot  on  the  defensive  ss 
the  world's  threat:  (g)  United  States  U  deal- 
ing from  strength,  not  veaknaas;  (4)  mis- 
takes are  rseogulaea  and  admitted,  including 
the  psychological  harm  of  Russia's  sateUlte 
first  and  harmful  teterservlce  rivalry;  (6) 
missile  development  ie  pot  In  better  perspec- 
tlve.  sUencing  unfair  critics.  The  previous 
administration  by  choice  had  no  program 
during  the  critical  years  1946-88;  («)  the 
recognition  of  need  for  subordination  of 
mlUtary  to  civilian;  (7)  a  fiscally  responsible 
*Pl»'oach — ^we  must  cut  back  nondefense 
spending,  increased  expenditures  are  to  be 
financed  from  revenues;  we  must  expedite 
the  shift  from  Government  foreign  aid  to 
private  capital;  and  (8)  since  people  every- 
where are  peace  loving,  we  must  get  through 
to  them,  bypassing  dictators  and  govern- 
ments where  necessary. 

Other  criticisms:  (1)  Since  snggeeted  ad- 
ditional mUitary  cost  is  $1.3  bUllon,  we  are 
urged  to  cut  baA  elsewhere  to  provide  this 
ThJa  Is  most  important.  We  should  not  for- 
get that  RoMla's  announced  goal  Is  f  or  ns 
to  soend  outeelvcs  into  bankruptcy,  (a) 
!^.t!5r-f***  frequenUy  bas  not  conveyed 
United  SUtes  ideas  and  principles,  and  is  ta 
violation  of  our  Constitution.  (3)  Doee 
mntua^  trade  always  strengtben  and  broaden 
tree  enterprise  or  Jeopardize  United  States 


Industry  competitively  in  the  k|«-wage-pay- 
ing  world  market?  (4)  Busineas  i^Mratlona 
by  Defense  Department  weaken^  tree  enter- 
prise; its  «HTirtiir»^*i^n  oould  provide  added 
money  now  nnrfTrd  for  mtsslVns  f*^  sateUltas. 
(5)  Federal  aid  to  students  for  scholarshlpe 
surely  means  Federal  control;  Isi's  stress  the 
local  and  private  efforts  for  f/'hrtia>rf»tp« 
(8)  Scientific  cooperation  with  allies  leavee 
unanswered  the  problem  of  secnrlty  risks. 

Last  year  President  Elsenhower  defined 
llherty  as  "the  opportiinity  for  self-disci- 
pline." The  broad  imderlylng  >  i^oblem.  it 
seems  to  me.  is  whether  all  j  citizens — ^in 
private  or  public  life,  military;  ox  civilian, 
those  in  the  executive,  legislatiie.  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  Government,  including 
Congresanen— win  exercise  self-illscipllne  in 
the  period  ahead.  On  tiiis.  as  I  see  it.  hinges 
the  fate  of  our  civlllxatlon. 


Tantiary  IS 
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Where  Skom\4  Tour  MoMt  G«? 


EXTE3<SION  OP 

or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 


or  mcmoAiv 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPI 


ITATIVES 


Monday,  January  13,  i9S8 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  BIr.  Spealter,  a  letter 
from  a  long-Ume  supporter  is  critical 
because,  in  a  recent  statement,  it  waa 
suggested  that  a  greater  peiscentage  of 
our  tax  dollars  should  go  to  assist  our 
own  folk  rather  than  those  in  foreign 
lands.  My  friend's  argument  is  that 
"unless  we  help  the  world  to  help  them- 
selves weTl  go  down  the  di^lb  with  the 
rest  of  those  whose  God  is  ilf ,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  law  written  id  the  fabric 
(tf  the  universe  that  works  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  give  ourselves  (our  wealth, 
our  know-bow,  oor  care)  well  be  blCTd. 
and  otberwlae  well  be  eorse^" 

We  are,  to  a  certain  ^rtent,  oor 
brotlwr'f  keeper.  But  cbarl^  begHit  at 
home.  ] 

The  game  mall  brought  a  fetter  from 
one  of  my  critic's  neighbor*,  ^le  wrote: 

My  taastaand  has  been  kUd  off  ^om  hie  lob 
aa  «be  dark  Co.  at  Benton  Herft2rsteee  Oet. 
33  •  •  •.  Tou  know  and  X  Mmw  that  a 
poor  man  wHh  a  family  eaat  gaTaiong  very 
M  witbottt  a  Job.  WHh  sevm^hiMrmi  tt4 
bad.  Z  goeas  tbey  am  laying  off 
where,  but  what  doea  it  meaa?<  Have  you 
ever  had  seven  children  aaking  yoAi  what  they 
are  going  to  get  for  Cbrlstmasr  •  P  *  My  hue- 
band  needs  work,  or  me— I'U  wor^  too.  Dont 
get  me  wrong — I  dont  want  yon  or  anyone 
to  give  us  anything  but  a  Job.  We  are  wiU- 
Ing  and  able  to  work.  So  how  about  some 
Jobs  In  Michigan?  •  •  •  i  eanft  find  out 
whaf  s  going  on  here  in  Michigan.  All  the 
shops  are  going  down.  Hnndrecfc  of  Michi- 
gan people  need  Joba.  H(^)Ang  ta  hear  from 
you  soon  with  an  answer.  | 

I  lack  a  satisfactory  answer] 
I  do  not  have  a  Job  which  I  can  give 
this  woman  or  her  husband.    Do  you? 

It  is  my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  to  lessen 
the  wasteful  spending  of  tax  doUars  by 
our  Government— for  this  fwnily  pays 
taxes  on  everything  they  use  or  consume. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  lessen  the  tax  burden] 
the  restrictions  which  hinder,  sometimes 
end.  the  efforts  of  those  who  l»ve  or  can 
obtain  f  xmds  to  establish  a  bmfenesa.  cre- 
ate jobs,  meet  a  payrolL  It  may  be  un- 
fortunate, but  no  one  will  create  or  con- 


tinttcajobunteaihethli^hecanmake 
a  proOt.  Joba  win  gro#  fewer  unless 
merefaandlBe  can  be  maj^ofactnred  and 
sold  at  a  profit — thougjb  not  at  an  exces- 
sive profit. 

I  cannot  get  over  the  tonvictiaQ  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  the  neighbor  next 
door.  Toward  balancing  profits  and 
wages — ending  for  a  time  at  least  desir- 
able but  unnecessary  spettding. 

Nor  can  one  group,  nether  enqjioyer 
nor  skilled  unlonman  slum  off  all  the 
cream.  The  desire  of  some  of  the  big 
unions  for  shorter  hou^  and  higher 
wages  is  natural  and  Understandable 
but  it  may  be  that,  if  we  are  aU  to  have 
enough  to  eat,  wear,  and  a  comfortable 
home  in  which  to  Mve.  the  jobs  must  be 
spread,  wages  equalized,  profiteering 
minimized,  but  hope  of! at  least  some 
profit  made  attainable. 

There  is  no  room  for  ;the  mother  of 
seven  and  her  husband  to  economize 
Nor  are  they  ihe  only  ^nea  who  need 
work.    We  can  pauperize  our  own  people 
by  continuing  to  send  billions  abroad. 

Send  me  your  answer  as  to  how  we  can 
aid  our  home  folk.  Spread  or  share  the 
jobs? 


ProtectiBf  the  OU  Rifhts  of  173  MilliaB 
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EXTENSION  OF 

HON.  ALEXAND^  WILEY 

or  wieneisii^ 

IN  THI  BBIATS  OP  TBI  dlOTBD  BTATm 

Monday,  Januarf  13. 1958 

.u^^'^.^S^'  Mr.  PreJdent,  we  have 
the  President's  budget  message.  Tl^ 
Government  of  oars  needs  anonqr.  It 
needs  ineome.  The  eyesiof  tbe  Natkm 
wm  be  on  the  United  Siatca  Supreme 

Court  when  It  comes " 

<Seelclaii^in  the  long. . 
the  Sobmergad  Uuida  ^„ 

It  Is  mjr  fnmt  hope  tuat  our 

trys  higbeet  tribunal  w^  eonflrm  the 
Congresr  Intent  tbat  thai  rlgbta  of  aav 
Individual  States  extend  no  furthei^-Z 
«mphMtse.  no  ftirther<4thgn  t  gao- 
graphic  milec.  In  terms  m  louiag  off- 
shore exploitation  rights.  T 

It  would  be  imthinkable  If,  utterly 
contrary  to  international  flaw,  it  should 
be  decided  that  individual  States  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  rights  up  to  three 
marine  leagues:  that  is.  10.5  land  »wiv*« 

last  month.  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
0«ieral  of  the  United  States,  urging  that 
the  Department  of  Justtceipress  forward 
most  vigorously  in  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  American  people — an  173  minion 
Americans.  I  may  say,  inddentally.  that 
I  have  yet  to  receive  a  substantive  reply 
to  this  letter.  ^ 

Title  to  oU  off  the  Continental  Shelf  Is 
all-important  This  Nati<m  can  Ul  af- 
ford to  see  a  resource,  which  belongs  to 
aU  of  us,  given  away  to  1,|2,  or  3  States 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.         ' 

The  enormous  educational  needs  <d 
America,  alone,  require  ihat  royaltlea 
from  off-shore  oil  leases  some  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  rather  than  into  1,  2, 
or  3  State  treasuries. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  has  no  hcm- 
orable  alternative  but  to  f  uUUl  Its  duty 
to  speak  tor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole;  not  tor  the  oU  indus- 
try, not  for  the  State  of  Texas  or  Loui- 
siana. 

At  the  present  time.  I  send  to  the  desk 
two  items.  The  first  is  the  text  of  a  re- 
lease, describing  my  letter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  together  with  the  letter,  it- 
self. 

The  second  is  an  article  from  the  Jan- 
uary 2, 1958,  issue  of  Labor's  Daily.  The 
article  is  devoted  to  the  famous  oU  for 
education  amendment,  which  has  for  so 
long  been  advanced  and  so  ably  by  our 
distinguished  coUeague,  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill].  The 
Nation  is  indebted  to  our  friend  from 
Alabama  for  his  iinat.hit:ing  effort  to 
make  available  tldelands  revenue  for  the 
education  of  aU  of  our  children  in  the  48 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  of 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release, 
letter,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccosd,  as  follows: 
SorAToa  WnjR  Durum  Pacanmrr  on  Tms- 

LAWos  On, — Uaoas  ArroaMrr  OawnuL  To 

Bold  Past  to  S-Muji  Ldot  cm  Statb  On. 

Rioars  to  SuBMaaeiB  Lainia 

Senator  ALBXAwma  Wnjcr.  Republican,  at 
Wisconsin,  senior  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  disputed  indica- 
tions from  the  White  House,  and  from  inside 
the  Justice  Department,  that  the  State  of 
Texas  might  be  allowed  oU  rlghtc,  extending 
beyond  8  geographic  miles  in  the  sub- 
merged coastal  lands. 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  William 
Rogers,  Wisconsin's  senior  Senator  urged 
that  the  Departoaent  preas  forward  "with  aU 
the  ▼Igor  and  legal  strength  at  Its  coaa- 
mand,"  so  that  neither  Thom  nor  any  other 
Mate  gains  oU  rights  beyond  the  traditional 
S-mile  limit. 

Waav  aaasrted  Federal  title  on  the  basis  of 
both  legal,  hlatone  and  eeonomie  grounds. 
The  entteal  tondget  ptoMem  faelag  the  Ha- 
tkm  wae  straaMd  partlaularly  aa  a  fssioii 
for  not  watvlag  Federal  ngMe. 

At  a  reeent  press  eonferMiee,  Attorney  Oen. 
•rat  Rogers  bad  Indleated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  raeetve  soon,  from  the  Depart- 
ment,  a  new  brief  which  would  sbow  that 
the  admlnlstratloa  "baa  not  been  Ineonslst- 
•at"  la  tte  ttows  Ui  regards  to  tttle  to  tbe 
•ubmergsd  laada. 

Wttar  stated  that  there  Ie  "very  real 
doubt  In  the  publle  mind  as  to  just  what 
the  position  of  the  Department  may  be.- 
»•  said  that  the  doubt  should  be  resolved 
'firmly  and  with  clarity  and  consistency  in 
the  public  Interest." 

"Under  International  Law,"  the  leglsUtor, 
senior  minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  oontlnued,  "we  cannot 
possibly  assert  that  any  State  can  have  a 
boundary  farther  out  than  the  8-mUs  limit." 

Xt  Is  generally  estimated  that  vast  sums 
^money  may  accrue  to  the  Fsderal  Treasury. 
«»wd  on  royaltlea  from  underwater  leases, 
u  the  Supreme  Court  Interprets  the  1968 
law  as  limiting  SUtes  to  8  geographic 
miles,  rather  than  3  marine  leagues,  or  1041 
land  miles,  as  Texas  contends. 

-The  fuU  text  of  Wnjrr's  letter  reads  aa 
foUows: 

DacncBB  17,  19ST. 
The  Honorable  Wnj.iAM  n^H'vaw, 
Attorney  (General. 

Department  of  Juttioe, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
D«Aa  PamKD:  in  this,  the  opening  phase 
of  your  service  in  the  high  post  to  which 
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jaa  have  wsQ  been  appointed.  Z  should  like 
to  bring  up  a  most  important  subject: 

Z  am  writing  to  oonvey  my  earnest  hope 
and  reoommendatton  that  the  Department 
of  Justloe  wlU  oontlnue  to  press.  In  the  cur- 
rent Utlgatlon  before  the  Suprane  Court,  for 
the  aound  InterpreUtlon  of  the  Submerged 
lAnds  Act  of  1068,  as  limiting  State  off-shore 
eaploltatlon  rights  to  8  geographic  miles. 

I  weU  reoogniae  the  long  controversy  In 
which  men  of  able  legal  judgment — Judg- 
ment, inside  and  outside  the  Department— 
oontlnue  to  have  honest  dlflerencee  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  of  State  title. 

It  U  my  personal  view,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Justloe  has  no  honorable 
alternative  but  to  continue  to  urge,  with  all 
the  vigor  and  legal  strength  at  Its  command, 
that  the  State  of  Texas  not  be  allowed  on  Ite 
own  to  drill  for  oil  up  to  3  nuu^ne  leagues,  or 
10.S  land  miles  or,  for  that  matter,  that  no 
other  State  be  similarly  allowed. 

OrdlnarUy,  I  would  not  attempt  even  to 
offer  respectful  advice  on  a  Judicial  Issue  now 
pending  before  the  hlgbast  trlbunaL 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  Is  very  real 
doubt  in  the  public  mind  as  to  Just  what 
the  position  of  the  Department  may  be  In 
time  to  come.  Such  doubt  concerning  the 
official  position  of  the  legal  arm  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  must  be  resolved  firmly  and  with 
clarity  and  consistency  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  hope,  therefcMre.  that  you  and  SoUdtor 
Oeneral  J.  Lee  RanUn  wlU  r«nove  aU  doubt 
by  luequivocaUy  asserting  the  fuUest  Fed- 
eral title  beyond  the  S-mile  limit,  as  con- 
firmed in  the  1963  Uw. 

In  my  estimation,  the  foUowlng  points  are 
Indisputable : 

(1)  The  Justloe  Department  this  fall.  In 
filing  Ito  amended  statMuent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court,  was  absolutaly  right  when  it 
declared  lUUy  that  the  Texas  boundary, 
when  It  entered  the  Union,  "did  not  extend 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  more  than  8  miles." 

(3)  The  United  States  Congress  has  never 
approved  a  further  boundary  for  that  Stata. 
Therefore,  the  federal  Oovemment  is  very 
deHnltely  entitled  to  the  eselualve  rnssMsluii 
of  all  land  beyood  that  limit. 

(8)  Under  International  hiw,  I  do  not  see 
bow  wt  eaa  poartMy  assart  otharwlaa— that 
any  Indlvldaal  0Ute  ean  have  a  boundary 
Urtbm  out  than  tlie  traditional  8-nille  limit. 

(4)  Theae  remain  Isauss  of  hletorle  and 
legal  prlnel^  and  are  wboUy  aside  fram 
the  oaatter  of  just  bow  much  revenue  nuiy 
aeertM  to  the  Federal  TTaaeury  through  roy- 
altles  from  underwater  leaees.  if  eaelostve 
Federal  title  is  asserted  and  vaUdated. 

(•)  The  fact  of  tbe  matter  to.  however, 
that  obviously.  Immense  sums  of  tnoney  are 
definitely  Involved. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  ean  possibly  take  an 
action  or  voloe  an  argument  which  wotUd.  In 
effect,  waive  so  much  as  a  nickel  which  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  4S  States  throtigh 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea.  I  say 
this,  especially  at  this  time,  when  every 
nickel  Is  needed  to  meet  the  rising  «ti»T>^ai 
requlrementa  for  the  very  survival  of  thto 
country. 

Needless  to  say,  I  deeply  reapect  the  views 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
issue,  or  for  that  matter,  on  any  other  Issue. 
I  know  that  he  approaches  this,  or  any  other 
problem,  with  the  deepest  sincerity  and 
based  upon  what  he  most  honorably  feels  to 
be  right.  I  am  sure  tliat  to  yoxir  own  ap- 
proach as  welL 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  differ  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  thto  particular  Instance. 

But  I  feel  that  the  needs  of  thto  genera- 
tion, and  of  futiue  geoeratlona,  require  the 
fullest  protection  of  Federal  right  and  tlUe 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Federal  law 
to  the  law,  and  neither  Texas,  T.n«ii«4»n>  xkmt 
any  other  Stata  should  be  aUowed  to  upset 
it  and  to  prejudice  the  righto  of  an  entire 
Nation. 


I  win  1m  looking  forward  to  the  pleasna  at 
hearing  Xrom  you  at  your  sarlltt  eoai- 
venlence. 

With  kindest  regarda  and  all  good  wtohss. 
I  am 

Blnceraiy  youxs^ 

ALKZAMDm  Wnxr. 

(Ftom  Laborls  DaUy  of  January  8,  10681 
MxASDaa    RannaoinTCCD    nr    CoMaaxsa — On. 
ros  Education  Pboposal  Skew  as  Schooi. 
An  Hops 

Back  in  1968  labor  and  other  pubUc  Inter- 
est groups  put  up  a  strong  fi^t  In  behalf 
of  a  propoeal  to  tmn  over  aU  royaltlea  from 
offshore  oil  to  the  Statea  for  educational 
piirpoeea. 

Thto  proposal  was  known  as  the  Anda>- 
aon-HlU  amendment  to  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1963.  The  amendment  psifid 
the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in  the  Houae- 
Senate  conference  on  the  measure.  It  meant 
that  more  than  $8  billion  was  lost  for  edu- 
cation purposes,  according  to  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Window  column  of  Publle  Affairs  mstl- 
tuto. 

Once  the  act  was  passed  without  the  An- 
derson-Hill amendment  it  appeared  that  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  provide  atwpl^ 
funds  for  education  was  lost.  Now.  «>>>^nf.M 
have  suddenly  become  brlgbt  for  achlevlns 
what  was  lost  in  1953. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  change. 
One,  of  course,  to  the  emergency  of  the 
Soviet  sputniks  which  drove  home  the  fact 
with  startling  clarity,  that  American  edu- 
cation— Bclentlflc  and  otherwise — to  crtU- 
caUy  lagging.  A  second  reason  to  the  snarled 
legal  picture  relative  to  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  which  has  provcdced  sharp  differ- 
ences between  President  Elsenhower  »wd  bto 
own  Department  of  Justice. 

The  act  gave  to  each  eoast  State  the  sub- 
merged lands  within  Its  boundaries  as  those 
boundaries  which  »«*«ttd  whan  the  State 
entered  the  union. 


Texas  dalms,  as  a  result  of  traattos  .._..- 
tlated  at  tbe  time  It  OBtersd  the  union,  that 
Its  boundary  extends  to  tbe  llmtt  aUowed  bf 
law,  three  OMrUie  laagwas  or  14^  miks. 

However,  deaptte  Bsentoowar'e  views.  M> 
tomay  Oenaeal  WUllam  P.  ■ogaw  sad  Ms 
•oUflltor  Oeneral  f  at  itm  opialoa  theft 
the  gotaoMriBd  Leads  Aet  limited  antella- 
ttoB  rights  to  three  gaograpblaal  mllsa  or 
SJ  land  miles  Cor  Taaaa  aa  wall  aa  otiMr 
BUtas  on  the  Onlf  of  Meideo. 

•araral  BsoBtlis  age  the  DepartaMBt  ef 
Juatloe  filed  an  amended  eomplaiat  wtOI 
tbe  guprsma  Court  deslarlag  flatly  tbat  the 
Tsnw  boundary  wbaa  the  gute  enterad  tte 
Union  did  not  extend  In  the  Gulf  oi  liexleo 
more  than  three  geographleal  milea. 

ainoe.  In  the  departOMUt^  opinion.  Oon- 
grssa  never  had  approved  a  further  boundary 
for  the  State,  the  Fsderal  Oovamment  to 
now  entitled  to  exeluaive  poaasaaloa  of  all 
lands  beyond  the  8-mUe  limit. 

Lima  BXFLoaATxoir 

Thto  view  directly  ocmfilete  with  Baen- 
hower's  1BS3  campaign  statemento  when  the 
offshore  oil  issue  was  a  heated  one.  He  said 
at  that  time,  and  has  never  pubUoly  altered 
bto  opinion,  that  Texas  has  a  legitimate 
claim  to  "the  submsrged  area  extending  S 
marine  leagues  aeaward  into  the  Oulf  ol 
Mexico." 

What  makes  thess  differences  between 
Elsenhower  and  bto  own  Cabinet  member  of 
extreme  Importance  to  that  comparatively 
Uttle  of  the  offshore  oU  exploration  has  taken 
place  within  the  8  mUe  limit.  If  private 
operators  are  gcdng  to  make  the  miing  they 
had  hoped,  they  need  authority  to  explore 
beyond  the  Umlt. 

Thto,  plxis  sputnik,  baa  ntmed  flsnator 
Lism  Hru.,  Democrat,  of  Atmt<mw.^  to  re- 
introduce hto  "oU  fur  edvoatton'' 
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iwdB  «( tUi  •oositvy  hla  pnpa«a 
merits  and  will  receive  wide  suppott  la  Oan- 


He  points  out  that  some  (300  mllUon  tu 
education  funds  have  already  been  lost  by 
tb*  tellto*  of-  bis  1953  amendment  to  win 
final  approval  and  ttUs  Is  despite  the  fact 
tlwt  on  and  gaa  tafianOoa  Has  only  Just 
begun. 

Whatever  the  legal  claims  on  the  S-mlle 
versiis  3-Ieague  limit,  there  shoxild  be  ample 
returns  from  royalties  If  the  Hill  btU  should 
pass. 

Oeologleal  mjmjn  Indicate  that  there  are 
at  a  bare  mlnlmtmi,  16  billion  barrels  of  oU 
imder  the  entire  Continental  Shelf  sur- 
rounding the  United  States.  This  Is  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  expected  discoveries 
of  oil  for  the  whole  Nation — 64  billion 
barrels. 

Within  the  9-mfle  Umlt  for  CftHfomla. 
Zaotitelsna.  and  Hortda  and  within  8-Ieague 
Bmlt  for  Ttezas  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  3.6  bfihon  barrels.  And  much  of  this 
rests  In  the  additional  area  for  Texas. 

Senator  Hnx  says  that  he  does  not  want 
to  get  involved  In  the  legal  controversies  In 
the  8-mlle  versus  10.5  miles  for  Texas 
even  though  there  are  rich  deposits  In  the 
contested  areas.  Whatever  the  final  decision 
on  these  limits  may  be,  be  sees  ample 
royalties  which,  If  applied  to  education, 
ml^t  decide  the  future  of  the  tree  peoples. 


TW  Drivt  T«  lUcnvM  IU4  Chiiia 

EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Monday.  Januarv  13, 1958 

Mr.  MUinxr.  Ml.  President,  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoNGRKunoMAL  Rkcokd  a  guest 
column  published  during  the  adjourn- 
ment, which  I  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Cobina  Wright,  a  syndicated  columnist 
doing  a  great  Job  of  Informing  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guest 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoso.  as  follows: 

What's  BsHiifo  thx  Darvs  To  Rgeoowiias  Red 
Cbika 

(Reprint  of  a  guest  column  written  for 
Cobina  Wright  by  Senator  Kabi.  E.  IIundt. 
of  South  Dakota) 

One  of  the  hard-to-cxplaln  phenomena  of 
our  times  Is  the  number  of  high-minded 
Americans  who  fall  to  take  a  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  the  tragic  consequences  which 
would  flow  from  the  recognition  of  Red 
Oommunlst  China.  Far  too  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  eltho*  so  naive  or  so  111- 
Informed  that  they  look  with  favor  upon  the 
recognition  of  this  godless  Red  regime  as 
though  such  action  were  Inevitable,  and  as 
though  all  that  would  be  Involved  would  be 
the  opening  of  one  additional  Communist 
Embassy  in  Washington,  and  the  stationing 
here  of  another  60  to  100  emissaries  and 
agents  of  International  communism. 

Bad  as  It  would  be  to  bring  to  our  shores 
an  additional  cell  of  Communist  spies  and 
foreign  agents,  there  are  other  consequences 
flowing  from  recognition  of  Red  China  which 
are  far  more  dangerotn  and  undeslrabM. 

One  of  these,  of  course,  would  be  the  dls- 
oouragemem  such  recognition  of  Red  Im- 


perialism would  brbig  to  the  fVeedom-lovlng 
peoples  tbnm^Kmt  the  rest  of  Asia  who  are 
bravdy  and  succsssfnUy  dlq>]aylng  a  most 
grattfrlng  devotion  to  demoo^cy  and  self- 
govenunent.  Another  drab  dividend  which 
recognition  of  Bed  China  would  bring  to  the 
debit  side  at  the  ledger  woul^  be  the  fact 
that  such  recognition  would  sdon  mean  the 
displacement  on  the  Security  Oouncll  <rf  the 
United  Nations  of  loyal  Free  China  and  its 
Furmusan  Oovemment  by  the  Red  China 
representatives.  Then  Communists  would 
occupy  two  of  the  five  permanenit  seats  on  the 

Security  CoancU  and  would  reqblre  only  one 
additional  vote  to  be  In  complete  charge  of 
that  Important  control  position  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Even  beyond  these  three  tragi*  results  flow- 
ing from  the  recognition  of  Red  China,  how- 
ever, there  Is  stiU  another  which  should 
cause  every  decent  American  of  good  eon- 
science  to  enroll  with  the  mllUoiis  of  discern- 
ing Americans  actively  opposln^the  recogni- 
tion <tf  Red  China  and  supporting  our  De- 
partment of  State  and  Secretary  Dulles  in 
tbeir  firm  stand  against  such  aa  eventuality. 

I  refer  speclflcaUy  to  the  terrible  expansion 
cf  lavcnlle  delinquency  and  the  Increased  use 
of  opkum,  hcrolzi.  and  morphina  that  would 
follow  doeely  on  the  heels  of  tlas  recognition 
at  Red  China.  Eo  other  single  step  ooiUd 
eoDcelvably  do  as  much  to  Iticrease  dope 
addiction  in  America  and  expaaid  the  type  of 
juvenile  delinquency  so  closely  associated 
with  that  habit  as  the  recognition  of  Red 
China  and  the  establishment  of  normal 
trade  relations  between  Bad  Ckina  and  the 
United  States.  | 

Does  this  sound  like  exaggeration  to  you? 
Are  you  one  of  those  imthinklnjcltlaens  who 
fall  to  see  the  relationship  beta}een  the  dope 
habit  and  the  recognition  of  Red  China? 
Are  you,  perhaps,  one  of  those  who  sees  no 
inconsistency  in  proclaiming  opposition  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  dope  addiction  on 
Sunday  and  supporting  the  Idea  ot  recogniz- 
ing Red  China  the  rest  of  the  i^ek?  If  you 
are,  or  If  you  Icnow  those  who  aae,  let  us  look 
at  the  Irrefutable  evidence  m4de  available 
on  this  subject  by  the  United  I^Uons  Itoelf. 

Largely  unreported  by  the  wlr«  services  and 
consequently  overlooked  by  the  general  pul>- 
11c  were  reports  made  this  year  at  the  12th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Ccynmlssion  on 
narcotic  drugs  which  met  in  N«w  York  City 
AprU  29  through  M&j  31.  For '  example,  at 
that  meeting,  the  International  Criminal  Po- 
Uce  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  reported;  "In  Sing- 
apore most  of  the  opium  seized  Was  identified 
as  of  Yunnan  (Red  China)  ortin.  Opium 
of  Yunnan  origin  accounted  forT66.2  percent 
of  the  total  seizures  in  1956."     ' 

And  the  report  of  the  Qoiemment  of 
South  Korea  to  the  U.  N.  Coijimission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  said,  "There  wa$  large  scale 
traffic  In  South  Korea  in  opium  and  heroin, 
the  drugs  having  been  smuggled  from  North 
Korea  by  way  of  illicit  marine  transporta- 
tion." At  the  same  session.  Thailand  re- 
ported "According  to  the  authorities  of 
Thailand,  there  were  enormous  seizures  of 
opiimi,  heroin,  and  morphine,  ill  of  which 
originated  in  Communist  China" 

Dr.  Wei,  the  Chinese  delegatejto  the  U.  N. 
Commission  said,  "The  average  world  total 
seizure  of  raw  opium  has  risen'  from  20  to 
more  than  54  tons  annually.  Tlie  year  1950, 
the  first  year  of  the  Commur|lst  Chinese 
regime  on  the  mainland  of  China,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  perldd  In  Illicit 
f^lum  trafllc.  That  year  the  Clinese  Com- 
munist Government  offered  500  tdns  of  opium 
lor  sale  In  the  world  market  thas  initiating 
narcotics  warfare  on  a  worldwide  scale." 

The  basic  reasons  why  Communist  China 
Is  so  energetically  peddling  Narcotics  in 
every  area  of  the  world  wher#  its  agents 
can  gain  a  foothold  are  clear  tut.    In  the 
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first  place,  tt  Is  the 
China  to  secure  the 
change  required  for  Una 
activltlea    abroad    that 


ot  Bed 


Us  Comnnuiist 

tba    B«l 

the  e:qx>rta- 

In  narcotics. 


masters  of  China  to  subs 

tlon  and  Illegal  foreign ^«^ 

It  follows  that  since  American  dollars  com- 
prise the  most  effective  f ofetgn  ezdumge  In 
the  world,  the  Bed  Chinsseletmcsntrats  their 
strongest  efforts  on  tba  isale  of  dopa  to 
United  States  destlnatlona.  Once  they  were 
recognized  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  in 
the  United  States  legally,  fmd  with  normal 

trade  channels  restored,  this  country  would 
be  deluged  with  the  greatest  flood  of  hablt- 
formlng  narcotics  In  its  history. 

In  the  second  place.  It  ^  also  highly  aig. 
nlflcant  that  the  Oommuiilst  loans  to  Red 
China  In  1960  and  again  Ibx  ItM  spedfled 
repayment  m  American  dinars.  Even  tbe 
Russian  Communists  raeogniaa  the  vahia  of 
our  dollars  and  need  mine  of  them  to 
finance  their  own  commviaist  activitlss  in 
this  and  other  countries.    | 

In  fact,  the  twelfth  sesstm  of  the  Uhltsd 
Nations  Commission  on  Naecotlc  Drugs  tn  its 
report  dated  Ifay  ai.  1967^  •mphastaas  the 
casual  rautlonshlp  between  tb*  nareoUcs 
trade  of  Red  China  and  its  Oocnmmitet  aetlvl- 
ttes  abroad.  That  report  states.  "U  was  ap- 
parent that  the  regime  on  the  '"■♦"Isnit  of 
China  was  actively  engaging  in  the  Illicit 
traaic  in  drugs  in  order  to  further  its  pc^ltt- 
cal  alms,  and  also  becaxise  the  trafllc  was 
an  excellent  source  of  revenue  for  financing 
Communist  activities  abroad  and  for  pur- 
chasing strategic  matertels*** 

Any  habit  or  practice  wMcb  depraves  and 
destroys  tbe  dipiity  of  bumaa  beings  Is  In 
itself  an  aid  to  eommunjna  wbleb  feeds 
upon  the  frustrations,  idlsappolBtmeBts. 
and  depravities  of  all  mankind.  Ttaus,  as  a 
third  reason  Bed  China  iesires  a  greater 
drug  trafllc  with  vm.  traflls  in  drugs  U  an 
ace  In  the  hand  of  the  Rett  Chinees  which 
any  way  they  play  it  streni^tbens  their  god- 
less ambitions  and  weaknu  the  capacity  of 
the  Free  World  to  resist.  So  long  as  we  refuse 
to  give  ofllcial  recognition  to  Red  China, 
however,  we  continue  to  Tfiftiw^ftin  a  road- 
block against  its  aggressive  piirposes. 
Once  we  open  our  docaa  toi  these  emissaries 
of  evU  and  embrace  them  m  representaUves 
of  a  decent  government,  mil  the  other  hand, 
we  Invite  to  our  shores  a  w|uile  series  of  evU 
consequences  which  could  weU  destroy  tbe 
very  foundatlona  of  our  godd  society. 

Individual  hoodlums  and  racketeers  wm 
always  try  to  smuggle  narcotics  into  our 
great  country,  but  Red  Cl>lna  Is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  whlfh  as  a  govern- 
mental entity  endeavors  wiKh  the  fuU  power 
and  resources  of  the  state  to  flood  our  eom- 
munlties  with  these  deadly  and  destructive 
dnigs.  Under  such  clrcimistances,  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  would  be  a  bid  for  dis- 
aster, and  those  advocating  it  mxist  face  the 
evidence  of  what  this  wotild  mean  to  the 
youth  of  our  covmtry  and  io  our  efforU  to 
stamp  out  drug  addiction 
States. 


in  tbe  United 


Past  MtA  Present  Role  of  Hoote  Reriewed 
ud  Analyaea  by  Repres«iiUtiTt  Udall 


REUSS 


EXTENSION  OF  R^aiARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S. 

OF    WISCONSIli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  |3, 1959 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most    able    colleagues,    Representative 
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Sttwart  L.  JhKLL,  of  Arisma.  has 

tributed  a  significant  chapter  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  history  of  tbe  Congress 
at  woi^  Bqunsentattve  UoAix'a  ou^ 
standing  essay,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  12  magaaine  sectioii  of  the  New 
York  Sunday  Timet,  ia  a  wnattive  anOy- 
sis  of  the  role  ascribed  to  the  Hook  of 
Representatives  by  the  Constitntion,  by 
usage  and  precedent,  and  by  the  i»Bctl- 
cal  demands  of  the  legislative  process. 
In  order  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  may  have  another  op- 
portunity to  read  this  important  ar- 
ticle. I  include  it  here. 


bave    added    to    Executive    and    senatorial 


A  OowoaaasiKAJf  DaraniM  nts  Booaa— Tan- 

oos  FncToaa  Hava  OoHsnasD  T^9  Downuaasa 

THK  Hoosa— Hou.  Bananwranvi  Usau. 

Orrsas  a  Rsawatfsai,  or  rrs  Basse  Rota 

(By  STXwasT  L.  Uoaix) 

WasHnuKM*.! — Each  new  sessloa  Is  a 

Ing  groand  for  tks  institutions  at 
but  reoent  events  bava  liwlicatsd  plainly  tltat 
in  1958  the  House  of  TTepieenntsHMea  faces 
its  blfCest  ctaaUanga. 

WHbln  the  past  year  a  perocptiva  Joura^- 
1st  baa  written  that  the  Hoism  la  not  "carry- 
ing its  weight''  and  is  in  flsi^sf  of  becoming 
a  rubber  stamp  for  tbe  BxecaUvs,  wiais  a»- 
othsr  vstsraa  Wasblagton  raportar  bas 
teraasd  tba  Benste  "tbe  amm  touoli  at  aenius 
in  the  Aatwrtcan  poUtlaal  ajrstam." 

Although  I  baltsve  these  pictures  ata  soase- 
what  overdrawn.  It  Is  Inrtlspmabia  tbat  tbe 
Senate  is  now  playing  tbe  «*«»»*«"M  role  In 
our  lawmaJOng  r*oo— .  bowevar  much  It  may 
hurt  my  eoUeagoas  to  admit  It.  But  this  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  House  Is  noc  doing  its 
share  at  work  in  some  sectors  of  tbe  Waab- 
ingtoa  vineyard,  nor  to  admit  tbat  its  in- 
fluence Is  bound  to  dedlna.  Tba  tmtb  ta. 
I  suspect,  that  wban  the  whole  plctura  Is 
seen  la  per^MCtive,  the  case  for  tbe  House 
is  much  stronger  tlian  ito  critics  have  xeal- 
laed. 

In  tba  first  plaea.  tbs  Aoor  ot  aaeb  Honas 
is  Its  principal  showcase  and  the  Senate  is 
most  clearly  superior  in  pubUc  debate.  As 
even  the  best  otoaarvers  snanstlsass  forgst. 
however,  the  Congressional  Hoose  baa  maiqr 
mansions.  Thua^  iX  tlu  Saaata  liaa  beoeme 
the  Nation's  paat  forum,  one  nught  say  tbat 
tlM  House — by  tbe  (fuallty  of  its  <v^trmn  Ht^ti* 
work— has  beooma  its  workshop.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  haxd-worklng  House  com- 
mittees at  times  follow  Senate  debates  much 
like  a  cook  who  looks  on  while  the  hnrtfiss 
Is  praised  lor  an  excellent  maal. 

It  is  also  evident  tbat  eubiU  are  added  to 
the  suture  of  tba  Senate  by  tbe  ease  witti 
which  sooM  of  ita  Members  catch  the  puUic 
eye.  Although  Senatom  speak  for  anUce 
States  and  daaarve  greater  attention  than 
RepresenUUves.  their  reputations  frequently 
loom  larger  than  life  as  a  result  ol  prefer- 
ment accorded  them  by  newooen.  A  strik- 
ing exaaople  of  this  type  of  upstaging  oc- 
curred In  lSt56  when  a  policy  statement 
issued  by  20  of  my  ooUei^;ueB  got  footnote 
treatment  in  the  press;  and  a  Smator.  to  our 
chagrin,  made  the  front  pagea  a  week  later 
by  advancing  the  same  Ueaa. 

But  tbe  truth  at  tba  matter  is  tbat  his- 
tory itaelf  bas  been  a  asajor  Infliisnoa  in 
the  downgradtng  of  tike  Howse.  There  Is.  for 
Instance,  the  factor  at  the  Senate's  emcr- 
gence  as  a  tnHy  nnttaaid  body,  resulting 
tram  the  direct  sliilhsi  ef  its 
Also,  wa  have  wltnsaaed  tbi 
gravitation  of  pewar  to  tba  FteaMSBcy 
^ng  this  leutmy.  And  we  have  saan  awe- 
some new  world  respooibaitfse  ttenet  wpan 
our  EatloB  slnee  tbe  onset  ef  WorM  War 
H-    AU  fbeea  tMags,  to  a  dsgvee.  ratber  tban 

by   tbs 


Aao<hsr  Iroay  of  Mslory  U  that  hi  tbe 

ers  dearly  soogbft  to  give  the  Bovse  n- 
tbeIr  attempt  bas  mlsearrled.  As 
"battle  at  the  budget^  demoa- 
■trated  s»  eondtaively,  the  PresldeBt.  mere 
than  the  House,  now  "initiates''  appropria- 
tlona  legislation  and  bas  the  power  at  the 
pi""*-  And.  to  make  aaattera  worse  for  tbe 
bapleaa  House,  tbe  vitality  of  tbe 

powar  or  sapsrvistai  ovsr  oar  foniga 

(thought  to  be  an  Inferior  special  ftmctlen 
by  the  founders)  has  steadily  increased  with 
the  growth  at  our  global  eannmaienta. 

Then,  too,  oostom  now  dictates  tbat  most 
major  bills  be  prDcessuJ  first  by  tbe  House. 
In  abicttng  this  practioe,  tbe  House  con- 
sciously saerUfcsi  its  own  prestige:  not  only 
!•  the  Senate  tbcreby  Invited  to  ponder  tbe 
g'v't  laenas  at  Ma  leisure  as  a  kind  of  legls- 
Utive  court  of  appeals,  bnt  tt  is  assured  tbe 
■sere  dramatic  role  as  wen.  Tet.  although 
tbe  Boose  and  Its  hard-working  committees 
Busa  on  these  occasloas  play  Horatio  to 
tbs  6ena*s%  Haialat.  this  Is  a  small  prtee 
to  pay  for  tba  good  Isglslatkm  tbat  is 
achieved. 

But  if  ooMooi  and  biseory  have  been  work- 
big  evsrtlsse  against  tbe  lower  body,  It  U 
apparent  that  the  Constitution  Itself  is  do- 
ing even  more  to  Hmtt  Its  potential.  The 
hard  truth  Is  that  the  founders  provided 
much  stronger  baredltary  characteristics  for 
the  Senate  than  for  tbe  Bouse. 

Each  House  of  Omgress  is,  in  fact,  a  dual 
body:  a  constitutional  instltotloa  which 
provides  the  broad  framework,  and  an  in- 
stitution of  men.  It  is  fair,  I  think,  that 
within  Ibe  Instttutloa  of  men  Otacgressmen 
should  be  held  accountable  for  mastering 
their  environment.  That  is  to  say.  Senators 
and  Reprasmtatlves  amst  accept  btams  if 
they  fall  to  devise  rules  and  machinery 
which  wm  enable  tbem  to  accomplish  their 
business  efflftlently  and  democratically.  But, 
conversely,  we  of  the  House  contend  It  Is 
quite  unfair  to  praise  the  Senate  for  the 
length  ef  Its  stride,  or  Uame  the  House  for 
being  short-winded,  when  the  grand  design 
of  the  founders  flacd  the  congenital  bone 
and  gait  of  each  House.  The  House,  after 
all.  Is  not  another  Senate. 

This  may  sound  like  a  gtlb  attempt  to 
escape  censure  by  pleading  original  sin,  but 
the  Constitution  has  made  tt  so.  Its  man- 
dates determine  the  tenure  of  rvingrwinH^i 
and  fix  the  memberdiip  and  spedal  duties 
of  their  respective  Houses.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  tbe  very  nature  of  these 
mandates  governs  the  actions  of  Congress- 
men la  numerous  and  subtle  wa3rB. 

The  tenure  provisions,  more  than  any 
other  "beiedllaiy"  factor,  euialse  a  meas- 
ixrable  Influence  on  the  way  Congressmen 
vote.  Madison  and  Hamilton  precttcted  that 
6-year  terms  would  serve  to  make  the  Sea- 
ate  a  stable  body,  while  the  shorter  term 
wouM  make  the  House  suse^MfMe  to  "tbe 
Impulse  of  sudden  peesioas"  of  the  -ptofikb. 
In  the  old  phrase,  the  House  win  feel  tbe 
beat,  whQe  tte  Senate  may  see  tbe  Bghit. 
Bach  Bune  tbe  country  In  Rs  own  way;  if 
the  House  Is  mors  responsive,  the  BBMrte 
arin  usuaDy  be  note  rssponsibla.  Who 
should  be  smpiiBed,  tbcn.  If  under  sudi 
a  system  there  are  tines  when  the  House 
runs  befisre  apprmMiing  tides  at  pabOe 
Ion.  wbHe  ttM  Benatora.  from  blgbw 
eon  template  after  tba  wavea  have  broken? 

Of  eoone.  eesry  GoagrsssBUB  Uftas  to  vots 
Ml  eonvletlens  wbsn  be  can.  bwi  be  also 
to  keep  Ms  seat.     And  V  Ibe  next 
Is  only  a  few  montba  awwy,  n  Is 

tbat  the 
be 


Of  worse,  tba  Senator  can  play  H  mt; 
too,  B«t  aspertenee  bas  taagbt  »■«»»  **\rfi, 
most  or  tbe  tbne  be  can  break  new  ground 
^tb  tbe  rsfisrifslbM  tbat  Ib  f>«T  years  sheed 
▼case  ofMBSon  wlB  e^saa  arownd  to  tals  point 
of  view.  On  the  otlHr  iMad.  k»  knows  tbat 
<|atts  frequently  tbM  wW  ssseoa  blm  tram. 
a  btotnder  wblA  mlgbt  base  ca«ad  bte  da. 
teat.  —  «»- 

While  Sbort  tenure  Bntfta  tbe  fbrsslgbt  or 
the  Bouse,  tbe  unwltfdy  slae  of  the  body 
has  mutsd  Its  veiea.  As  In  moat  large  as- 
•embUss,  dabate  la  tbs  Honas  is  eoatrollad 
to  tbe  pctet  artaere  miaeb  of  tbe  rHat  imsIiwi 
Is  net  debats  at  an  but  a  ssrlss  ot  sst 
■PMcbas.  R  la  wottb  noting  tbat  even  tbe 
motbsr  oT  paiHiinsiils,  tbe  ffitO  nmnbar 
House  of  Owmanwis,  long  ago  saetiflced  n^e 
^eensiSoo  on  tbe  attar  at  airsssltj.  One 
wonders  if  tbe  worM*B  grsatsit  deMKmtlvt 
body  would  be  prabsd  for  tbs  ouallty  of  Ita 
debate  ir  H  bad  ess  nMabens  iSrtead  or  9^ 

But  even  the  House— whoss  ft-mteute  mis 
Impartially  musales  botb  windbag  and 
orator— bas  Its  blgb  aMBeats  oT  debate. 
Anyone  who  bas  bsard  a  Baraean  or  a  Bax/- 
Mcn  go  for  tbe  jugular  or  an  Issue  fcnowa 
tbat  brevity  can  be  the  soul  or  pnMIc  spssoh 
aa  weU  aa  of  wit.  .— — 

However,  even  a  stanCh  defender  of  the 
House  must  eoneede  that  many  or  Hs  worst 
performances  are  not  excusable  on  any 
grounds.  There  was  tbe  low  point  of  tbs 
19S7  session,  for  esamirte,  wban  tbe  FBI 
Use  bUl  was  wMskad  ttaroogb  commlttae 
and  pssBSd  in  such  unseemly  baste.  It  re- 
■mlned  for  a  dismayed  freshman,  FfeaxrK 
Corrm  of  Maine,  to  ask  pointedly:  'XTan  we 
expect  to  add  to  tbe  dignity  of  oi»  system 
of  Justice  •  •  •  wltbowt  bavlag  conducted 
any  Itearhigi  In  depth,  or  assklaa  tbe  rea- 
sonad  advles  of  bancb  and  bar?"  I  recall, 
too.  a  day  m  1886  wbm  tbe  House  ignored 
the  nnmnMiiMiinss  co^meel  oT  a  ceomiMtee 
ebalrman,  gave  a  powsrfol  lobby  its  way.  and 
overwhelmingly  passed  a  eosUy  btU  giving 
aiito— itte  pmisloiis  to  aU  m  yaar-«ad  vet- 
erans. And.  again,  there  waa  a  trantlo 
afternoon  m  January  196a.  nimi  t^s  Boiwe 
waa  staaipaded  Into  rabbesalaaping  tbe 
Formosa  Basobitfcon  wttb  only  tbs  tflgbtsst 
pretense  of  real  tWbata. 

But  If  tbs  HooBs  baa  Ma  bad  daya,  tbete 
are  other  occasions  when  tt  ptualdes  tavaln- 
w*am  natlmial  leadership.  TUday^  rselpracal 
trade  program  Is  lazgsly  tba  tasntt  or  foros- 
ful  action  by  tbe  llnaas  ba  MCf.  is  is  slg- 
tbat  la  reosBt  yaan  the  Cosdell 
Ban  of  our  Oongress  bas  not  bean  a  i 
bat  the 

OoBBnltSse  en 
baa  had  a 
trade  and  tax 

own: 


whicte 
pollciaa  and  spsnrttng  plana  «r  tba 
mant  or  Delansa.  It  sbauld  be 
that,  contrary  to  the  genscal  impression,  the 
House  played  the  key  role  in  the  enactment 
of  the  historic  dvn-rlghts  blH  last  sununsr. 
by  passing  a  *^arong"  bin  wbleb 
<B  the  Senate. 
good  111  IBM  wby  tbe 
•ti 
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•mpbMlaM  Its  wUllmimt  to  ppovld*  timott 
unlimited  tlin«  tor  d«lwt«  on  any  IsitM,  tho 
ItouM  dia|^7f  an  •qtutl  wlUlnfnMt  to  d«- 
▼ot«  almoct  MnllMlfd  tlao  to  eonmltt** 
MMdtwork.  X  >M?«  ohMlMdi  And  And  tluit< 
during  tlM  iMt  tht—  MMloB«,  on«  Boum 
flommittM  fp«nt  more  than  10  d«jn  pro— <■■ 
Ing  Mhool  oonttruotlon  blUa;  Itc  SMutt* 
oount«rp«rt  tpMit  juM  la.    Z>ttrlnff  tb*  ■•bm 

p«nod  MMtlMr  HouM  oomnlttM  ipwit  79 
dftri«  •e«lntt  16  In  tlM  SMMtt,  itudylnf  th« 

MtUTAlfMMU.    IXtrtflM  MMBplM,  p«rE«pt, 

but  tlMjr  oonflrm  tb«  point. 

Tbto  wlUlnffn«M,  b»m«M«d  to  th*  RotiM'i 
ntn  manpower,  b«oom«t  on*  of  lt«  prln- 
oipftl  MMti.  Vital  Sanata  baarlnga  ara 
ofun  oonduetad  by  four  or  tls  Mambari,  but 
two  or  thraa  tlmas  aa  many  minds  proba  at 
tha  Mm*  lasu*  In  a  •tmllar  Housa  Inquiry. 
Tban  th*r0  la  th*  addad  fact  that  tha  Houaa 
la  mora  •treamllnad,  and  BaprcMntatlvas — 
Who,  with  few  exceptions,  serve  on 
only  on*  oommltt**— devot*  more  tlm*  and 
become  more  expert  In  the  problems  tbat 
come  before  tbem.  Inevitably,  a  Senator 
wbo  baa  multiple  committee  aaslgnments 
miut  spread  hla  time  so  thin  that  he  cannot 
effectively  participate  in  the  typw  of  pains- 
taking hearings  conducted  by  most  House 
committees. 

As  a  result,  the  Senate  la  Inclined  to  let 
the  better-equipped  House  be  the  work- 
horse and  the  real  decider  In  the  held  of 
regional  and  secondary  legislation.  This  ex- 
plains why  such  diverse  groups  as  Indians, 
conservationists  and  postal  workers  regard 
the  House  as  their  stronghold. 

An  unwritten  rule  of  the  Senate  club  Is 
that  regional  legislation  Is  the  business  of  the 
Senators  from  that  region,  and  too  often  a 
bill  la  passed  simple  because  Senator  X  wants 
it.  The  Senate  does  so  without  misgivings, 
knowing  full  well  that  tough-minded  House 
committees  will  carefully  weigh  each  pro- 
posal against  the  broad  national  Interest. 

When  all  of  the  explaining  and  defending 
la  done,  however,  there  is  still  the  hard  fact 
that  the  House  does  not  live  up  to  Its  full 
potential.  In  addition  to  a  4-year  term  (con- 
current with  the  President's),  what  other 
remedies  might  be  prescribed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  House's  performance?  Let  me 
outline  the  most  promising  ones. 

First,  the  House  could  readily  upgrade  It- 
self as  a  national  foriun  by  adopting  a  rule 
allowing  a  climactic  closing  debate  of  2  or  3 
hours  on  major  bills.  This  debate  should 
preferably  take  place  after  a  bUl  has  been 
perfected  by  amendments;  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable spokesmen  on  each  side  comd  then 
aum  up  their  cases. 

Secondly,  House  Members  could  continue 
to  lead  the  way  In  reforming  the  committee 
system.  (The  Senate  is  tradition-bound  in 
this  area,  and  the  arbitrary  powers  exercised 
by  Its  chairmen  will  surely  cause  Increasing 
embarrassment  'to  that  institution.)  If  the 
House  can  succeed  In  substituting  the  demo- 
cratic process  for  the  exercise  of  one-man 
rule  In  au  of  Its  committees,  it  will  in  time 
regain  a  large  measure  of  its  prestige. 

A  third  suggestion  would  be  that  the  House 
show  fresh  enterprise  in  using  its  investiga- 
tive powers.  This  la  a  sector  where  the  Ben- 
ate  haa  stolen  many  marches  in  recent  years. 
(A  House  committee  started  to  Inquire  Into 
labor-management  racketeering  In  IBM,  and 
suddenly  abandoned  the  project  at  the 
threshold.)  Adequate  funds,  a  good  staff, 
and  hardworking  committeemen  are  the  In- 
gredients of  any  successful  Investigation,  and 
the  Hoxise  haa  only  Itaelf  to  blame  If  it  doea 
not  keep  abreaat  In  this  field. 

And,  finally,  the  whole  country  woiUd  be 
In  the  House's  debt  If  we  put  our  manpower 
and  vigor  to  full  \is*  In  providing  foreign 
policy  surveillance.  The  chief  reaaon  our 
forelgn-ald  programa  have  been  floundering 
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lately  1*  tbat  Oongrass.  and  I  tb*  *ountrr. 
hav*  had  too  f*w  facts  on  tbd  actual  op*ra- 
tlon  of  ttiaa*  programa.  2t  siould  b*  ptotn 
tbat  w*  would  bav*  a  much  •i*l*r  tlm*  un- 
dtratoDdlnf  Aod  oaiTjrlnf  om  our  polielM 
tbat  aff*et  India  or  PoUnd,  fbr  *x*mpl*,  If 
Oonfr***lonal  groups  w*r*  n^*  familiar  at 
first  hand  witb  tb*  fore**  at  Iwork  in  tb*** 
«ountrl*s. 

Xttt«rMtlnfl7  tnoufh.  tn  taitltont  pattern 
tots  already  b**n  s*t  In  tbla|fl*ld.  lUpr*- 
Mntatlv*  Wuneu  f.  Boiton  m  Ohio  (who, 
lnold*ntelly,  ha*  paid  bar  ooi  tstltusnt*  th* 
high  eompllm*nt  of  b*ll*vli>g  tbat  tb«y 
▼alu*  good  work  abroad  b*tt4  r  than  ftne*- 
m*ndlng  sp**oh*s  at  bom*)  dm  1*  a  stranuoua 
3>montb  study  mission  in  th*  fall  of  1965  to 
34  African  countrlss.  and  h*r  Comprehensive 
report  stamped  her  as,  perhaps,  the  leading 
Congressional  authority  on  that  continent. 
If  the  Bolton  Idea  were  appllad  on  a  larger 
scale,  one  wonders  how  quickly  the  House'a 
stock  would  begin  to  rise.  ■ 

For  all  Its  shortcomings  tbe  House  haa 
many  opportunities  to  win,  and  keep,  the 
esteem  of  the  country.  But  dt  is  obvious. 
too,  that  the  House  can  grasp  these  oppor- 
tunities only  If  It  Is  willing  to  break  new 
ground,  and  If  Individual  Members  are  will- 
ing to  share  a  heavier  load  of  work.  There, 
as  I  see  It.  Is  the  real  challenge  to  the  House 
today. 


Washington  Rep<  rt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  AlilER 

or   TEXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESlrNTATIVES 
Monday.  January  ij]  1958 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speak^.  under  the 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  follow^  newslet- 
ter of  January  18, 1958 : 
Washington  : 
(By  Congressman  Britck  Aloer) 

The  budget,  a  5-pound,  1.49o-page  mon- 
strosity, a  maze  of  detailed  fi^es,  outlines 
the  S73.9  billion  planned  expenditures  ($421 
per  United  States  person)  and  $74.4  billion 
hoped-for  receipts  (income  t*x.  Individual 
$381^  bUlion,  corporate  S20»4  billion,  excise 
$9.3  billion,  and  others  $6.2  billion)  for  fiscal 
1959  (July  1958-July  1959).  |t  is  a  "have 
your  cake  and  eat  it "  budget,  little.  If  any, 
belt  tightening.  In  the  face  of  Increased 
military  expenses,  there's  llttlej  cutting  back 
elsewhere.  I 

Some  basic  axioms  help  to  glle  perspective 
to  budget  study.  (1)  United  States  debt  Is 
$1,582  per  person,  and  yearly  t^x  $432  (West 
Europe  citizens  by  comparison,  $285  and 
$114  respectively;  (2)  $74  billion  Is  really 
$44  billion  of  1940  dollars;  ($)  the  basic 
yardstick  is  the  national  good.,  not  local  or 
perconal  aggrandizement;  (4)  Waste  and  In- 
efficiency must  be  sought  out  and  elimi- 
nated; (5)  1957  budget  lesson*— (a)  people 
arc  demanding  too  much  Federal  help;  (b) 
Congress  can't  or  won't  econoi|iize;  (c)  the 
Executive  won't  provide  continiUng  vigorous 
laedershlp  In  cutting  expenditures;  (0) 
population  growth  puts  a  stmin  on  local 
and  State  services  (schools,  litilities,  etc.) 
not  Federal,  ao  population  growth  doesn't 
require  the  same  percentage  of  Increased 
Federal  services;  (7)  budget  growth  that  ab- 
aorba  all  tax  Income  (instead  of  some  debt 
reduction  and  a  tax  cut)  limits  the  Nation's 
maximum  economic  growth  and  atablllty; 
(8)  Oovernment  muat  resist  pressure  groupa 


(many  national  organlaationa  even  .„^  .,« 
d*mandlnf  of  Oongrsia  billions  mor*  for 
th*lr  spsciflc  lnt*r**t*).    ' 

To  out  th*  budget:  (aj  with  ti  p*re«nt 
for  d*f$n$*,  35  p«ro«nt  f^  a  ftx$d  prooram 
s*t  by  Milsiing  toglstotlo0,  th*r*  only  r*. 
mains  12  p*re*nt  wh*r*ln  |anull  saflngs  may 
b*  mad*,  untoss  tb*  Mg  |*sl*ttng  program* 
ar*  r**Taiuat*d.  strsamiiiisd,  and  cut  (b*r* 
■ffftln  WMt*  and  IndBdMicy  rtvaalcd);  (b) 
spsciflc  areas  for  budgat  isductlon:  No  n*w 
programs  (for  Muunpl*,  4id  to  education); 
raduc*  *sUtlng  programsj  g*t  Oov*mm*nt 
out  of  buatn***  oporatldn  (tbouaands  of 
tbam):  s*ll  OoT*mm*nt  surplus  property 
(pUnt*.  *qulpm*nt.  propeky);  *ff*et  Hoover 
Commission  *conoml*a  bv  Isfflslatlon  (170 
bllU  now  plgeonhoUd  by]D*moerat  laader- 
ship);  reduce  foreign  aid;  reduce  public 
works  (no  new  projects  Juit  now) ;  reduce  or 
eliminate  Federal  public  hi>uslng,  power,  and 
reclamation;  streamline  thjs  military  (unified 
supply,  etc.):  reduce  fanti  supporU,  eUml- 
nate  soil  bank;  reduce  non*-Bervlce-oonnected 
veteran  aid;  reduce  or  eliminate  subsidies 
to  Industries— housing,  aircraft,  etc.;  reduce 
State  grants-in-aid. 

The  1959  budget  puts  naUonal  security 
first,  costing  $46,336  million.  Over  half  the 
weapon  expenditures  are  f<^r  total  new  weap- 
ons and  90  percent  of  missile  costs  are  for 
new  mlssUes  (since  1956 )i.  Research  since 
1956  wlU  total  $20  billion  ik  4  years.  Mutual 
security,  the  military  and!  economic  aid  for 
allies,  costs  $3  billion,  while  other  foreign  aid 
totals  roughly  another  billion.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  gets  fcZJJ  billion  more. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  gets  another  $2 
billion  (new  obllgatlonal  authority).  Then 
labor  and  welfare.  $3.6  bUll^n;  commerce  and 
housing.  $1.6  blUlon;  veterans,  $6  blUton; 
agriculture,  *4.e  billion;  ^tural  resoureae. 
$1.6  billion;  debt  Interest.  |$7.8  bUllon;  Gen- 
eral Government,  $1.4  blljlon;  split  up  the 
rest — something  for  everyote. 

Bright  spots:  (1)  A  balanced  budget  Is 
possible:  (2)  sound  fiscal  suggestions  Include 
adequate  interest  rates  foT  money.  Govern- 
ment service  chargee  where  special  benefit  Is 
enjoyed,  and  some  gran t4-in -aid  and  Fed- 
eral programs  shifted  to  ttje  States;  (8)  pro- 
grams which  could  be  expanded  or  Initiated 
are  held  in  check.  { 

Disappointments,  dange^,  and  dilemmas: 
(1)  No  tax  or  debt  cut  In  sfcht.  maybe  deficit 
financing;  (2)  the  cash  bjdget  expenditures 
win  actually  be  $87  bUUon  lor  more  (includes 
outolde  budget  Items  llkej  hlghwaya.  social 
security,  etc.);  (3)  Federal  contingent  Ua- 
blliUes  go  up — loans  and  gluaranties  to  $79.6 
billion,  civil  service  retirement  fund  to  $18 
billion,  social-security  commitments  to  $200 
billion  or  $?;  (4)  Government  loans  will  be 
made  (Exp>ort- Import,  smell  business,  and 
others)  when  private  lostns  cant  be  ob- 
tained (is  this  fiscally  souhd,  morally  right, 
or  constitutional?);  (5)  Federal  pay  Increases 
may  go  even  beyond  budget  figures  when 
politics  enters  (another  $800  million). 

In  conclusion,  to  me  the  Ibudget  Is  bitterly 
disappointing.  I  fall  to  find  the  hard- 
beaded  realism  of  earlier  Americans  who  with 
guts  have  faced  up  to  situation,  fought  war 
and  adversity,  carved  out  a  nation,  and  de- 
feated all  comers.  Yes;  we'te  in  an  economic 
offensive,  all  right;  but  it  )mt  Russia  we're 
fighting.  Just  ourselves,  oiir  own  greed  and 
shortsighted  complacency.  |  Pressure  groups 
demand  Federal  aid.  We  aitt  doing  the  po- 
Utlcal  thing,  trying  to  please  everyone.  It 
la  a  political  budget,  something  for  every- 
one, business  as  usual.  And  many  critics 
want  to  spend  more,  not  less — almost  with- 
out regard  for  our  national  security.  Again, 
are  the  Communists  succeeding  in  their  goal 
of  spending  the  United  States  In  bankruptcy? 
Where  now  are  th*  econ<yny-mlnded  cltil- 
aena?    We  can  and  we  muft  economize. 


Sepras*nUUv*  from  tb*  tUt«  ot  "ttiifli, 
OttoUMd,  Thai  A  anwmitiaa  at  two  S*n. 

ators  b*  appoint«d  by  tb*  Fraaldlng  Ofl**r 

to  join  th*  oommtttM  appotntad  oa  tb«  part 

of  ttM  MOta$»  at  fUprtantat' 

«M  rtnmitl  9t  «M  <»o$Ms<  L 
Mmmti^  TiMit  th*  ■wttary 

Ihaa*  aaaolueioos  «o  tb*  Bow*  ar : 

tlv**  and  transatt  a  aopt  mancif  le 

laatfly  «f  tiM 
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TuBfDAY»  Jamuaiy  I4«  1058 

TlM  SouM  met  At  12  o'doet  noon. 
Tba  Chaplain.  lUr,  Barnard  Braakamp* 
D.  Dm  offarad  (ha  foUowlng  prayer; 

Ood  of  all  craea.  wa  hart  antarad  upon 
thii  day  hminhing  That  to  Iniplra  uf 
with  naw  vaotiiraa  of  faith,  saw  vlaUa 

of  hopa,  and  naw  vtafon*  of  a  lora  brlnc- 
Ing  all  wmnMnd  Into  a  vlad  and  grata- 
f  ul  obadianoa  to  Thy  holy  wlU. 

Grant  that  wa  may  mtntetar  moro 
faithfully  and  fwwroualy  to  the  needs 
tit  men  and  natlona  evenrwhere  aa  they 
look  eagerly  and  wlatfully  for  a  llgtit  to 
illuminate  the  akyUnt  of  their  loftiest 
aspirations. 

May  our  dUTereneee  in  party  poUtlca 
never  mar  or  break  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  cooperation  which  is  so  sorely 
needed  aa  we  seek  to  gain  those  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity  whieh  none 
can  ever  find  or  enjoy  alone. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  Bfe  and 
character  of  Thy  servant  whom  Thou 
hast  caned  unto  Thyself.  Thou  hast 
opened  mjto  hlra  the  gate  .my  of  the  more 
abundant  life  and  recetved  him  Into 
Thy  nearer  presence.  Ohre  unto  the 
members  of  the  bereaved  family  Thy  di- 
vine consolation. 

Hear  OS  in  Christ's  name.   Amen. 

The  JoiuTud  of  the  proeeediztgs  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


The  moMate  alao  aimoonoad  that  the 
Vlee  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Joxm- 
erow  of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cml- 
eow  members  of  the  Joint  select  com- 
■Htteo  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  Augnst  5.  19S». 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  dis- 
position of  certain  records  of  the  United 
States  Oovemraent,"  for  the  disposition 
of  executive  papers  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  ttie  Archivist  of  the  United 
States.  No.  58-«. 


MESSAOK  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  wrttiag  from  the  Presi. 
dent  of  the  United  Statea  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Hoiae  by  Mr.  Ratdilord, 
one  of  hia  seeretariesL. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Carren,  one  of  its  clerics,  annotmced  that 
the  Senate  bad  adopted  the  foDowing 
resolutions: 

Senate  Resolutloa  SIS 

Itesolvtd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  HaaHBaoat  U  L*mhaic.  late  a 
Representative   from   the   SUte   of   Georgia. 

Reaolved.  Tbat  th*  Secretary  oomraunleirt* 
these  resolotlons  to  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
senuuves  and  traMmlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
nunny  of  the  deceased. 

Scnat*  Beaotutioo  Slg 
tt«fiolv9d.  That  the  Senate  has  heart  with 
profound  aoRov  the  anaooncement  of  the 
a^ath  of  Hon.  Anaosmia  B.  Kstiar.  lata  a 
RepreeentaUve  from  the  Stat*  of  PeniMTW 
vanla.  ' 

^^olved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
thaa*  ra«aTmaa*  to  tbc  Bowa*  d  Bapnaanta- 
uvea  Md  transmit  a  copy  tb*t*of  to  tb*  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased. 

Senate  Resolution  aiT 
Jttsolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  at  th* 
***th  or  Bon.  9atm  Oiom.  tate  a  Rcpreaenta- 
tive  from  the  State  of  Tenneaaee. 
^^2|«ol»««,  That  tbm  a*CT*iary  ewmuuleat* 

*"Vee  aBd  tsaaHossa  a  aonv  t^Mi^Mir  ^n  ** 
family  ot  1^  ^**  ^"^ 


DISABILrrY  INSURANCK  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  SOCIAL  SBCURTTY 
ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentieman  iron 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  opening  days  of  this  session,  I  intro- 
duced H.  R.  »836.  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions. 

During  the  recent  recess.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of  fleld 
offioea  of  the  Social  Secmlty  Admbi- 
istration.  and  to  talk  to  the  redonal  adi. 
ministrators  of  the  program.  Tbe  need 
for  revision  of  the  act's  disability  section 
was  ytn  etearly  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 

result  of  my  converaat^ana  with  them 

the  people  wbo  are  doaest  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  ad.  Consiatently.  the 
feeling  wao  that  ovedy  atrtet  eUgiUlity 
reqtttreme&ts  for  (Usability  insurance 
have  created  ipimticm  in  that  asany 
deserving  applicants  must  lie  turned 
down  for  failure  to  fnlly  meet  thoae  re- 
quiienents;  and  ttiat  iniuleqaacica  in 
the  act  eanse  frequent  and  annecesaary 
admiwiahnattfg dittenltiea.  Itianyfeel- 
ioa  thsit  the  amendments  thsit  my  bill 
would  make  will  correct  these  faults. 

The  cwrcnt  eUgibUi^  re«nftreniaits 
defining  coverage  are  not  only  that  an 
todtvidual  be  both  f  uPy  and  currently  in- 
sured, but  that  additionally,  and  maiqiie 
to  tbe  disability  sectkm  of  the  act.  that 
ba  have  not  Bess  than  30  ovarters  of 
coverage  in  the  last  40  quarters  tamie- 
dlately  pceeedbiff  the  onset  of  Ms  (fis- 
•MMty. 

Ha  practice  this  means  that  every  fn- 
dMdnal  mnat  50  years  who  is  either 
f  nBy  tasared  on  tha  basia  of  work  in 
Vb»  more  distant  past,  or  la  emrenUy 
tasured.  or  ia  boCh.  Wt  wiieoe  fully  in- 
eored  atntns  is  net  based  en  recent 
woak — nMbM  tb»  s  to  10  years  imme- 
dietitf  preeedinf  the  onset  of  his  dls- 


m 

It  ii  or  ooww  iMporlMt  to  fonowbor 
MmI  we  ate  only  eonrtderinff  theae  IMU« 
vlduaU  who  are  M  yoare  old  or  elder, 
and^who  are  both  Mrmanently  and 
toteay  dlMbM.  Whfle  n  le  truo  ttitl 
Ihey  mey  opfiy  for  a  disaMMy  Iff sm  to 
protect  theh'  eventual  OM-ote  tnd  eur* 
Hvore  Inewanoe  benefftu  at  00.  the 
P«1od  of  tune  up  to  »  ytn  dminf 
wMob  they  MonnaUe  to  earn  an  ineomo 
WlU  be  years  of  privatioB  whIeh  I  baHevo 
to  be  the  state  of  Mbtira  that  enactment 
of  tb*  disability  program  wa*  spccifieaUy 
designed  to  avoid. 

My  bm  win  amend  the  act  to  extend 
tosuranee  to  tboee  individiiale  who  are 
either  fully  or  cmrently  insured,  and 
will  eliminate  the  seetkm  that  he  ba 
more  fully  covered  than  he  mwat  be  to 
receive  OASI  benefits. 

By  providing  new  definitions  of  dis- 
ability, H.  R.  9836  win  insure  coverage  to 
those  who  need  and  deserve  ft  by  rcme- 
dying  the  gross  tau'nstice  Imposed  by  the 
current  saringent  deflnitiati  of  disability. 
Presently,  an  Individual  who  is  pema* 
nently  and  totally  disabled  for  the  por- 
pose  of  his  tarade  m  pratcatioa.  but  who 
is  able  to  carry  on  some  small  manner  of 
employmei>t  even  tlxmgh  it  be  utterly 
nnsuited  to  his  eapabOiUes.  is  not 
eligible. 

For  instance,  a  dentist  who  becomes 
cripfded  with  arthritis  or  anyone  who 
has  special  mental  or  i^ysieal  traitiing 
and  who  becomes  incapacitated  for  his 
wort  is  held  not  to  be  totally  disabled  if 
he  could  conoeivakdy  sweep  a  floor  or 
oaahfy  as  a  car  greets  hi  troot  of  some 
nightclub.  This  may  aooid  exagger- 
ated, but  it  is  actually  what  is  happening 
today,  as  specific  cases  prove. 

As  revised,  the  term  disability  will 
mean: 

Inabnity  of  an  Individual,  by  reaaon  of  any 
medically  determinable  physical  or  mental 
tospafaraent  whieh  can  be  expected  to  be  per- 
^waaent  or  ct  loag  coatfasued  and  faidefinlt* 
danrtton,  to  eneag*  la  a  sotataiktial  galrtul 
activity  vtik^  Is  the  same  aa  or  ataUlar  So  tba 
occupation  or  employment  last  pertatasad  toy 
him  on  a  regular  baata  bafotw  tha  rawst  of 
such  Impairment. 

A  farther  inequiUble  altaatlon  stems 
from  a  frequent  duidicatian  of  disabiHty 
insurance  uisciage  hf  other  Federal 
agenciss  with  more  reallstie  definitions 
of  disability.  Since  many  tedtviduah  ar« 
considered  pennanentty  and  totally  dis- 
abled for  one  kind  of  Federal  or  State 
insurance,  but  not  for  tbt  pwposes  of 
the  Social  aeeuritgr  Aet.  an  additional 
definition  of  disabiBly  Is  added: 

A»  tailiUiutf  shah  be  eonehislvely  pre- 
sumed to  have  furnished  such  proof  (at  dla» 
abiUty)  if  he  fiuatobaa  to  tba  Qeaiataij  a 
formal  declaratioa  at  bla  pasasasiaaiK  aad  to- 
tal disability,  mad*  by  aay  Fadand  at  asat* 
agency,  whtch  Is  stm  in  affect  and  on  tb* 
aaela  of  wlileh  auCh  aaeucy  ti  paying  or  haa 
paid  such  Individual  monetary  benefits  fOr 
pemsaneBt  aatf  total  dtsabOl^ 

While  an  opposite  rywa^^on  oi  overly 
lenient  disability  definftioaa  in  some 
States  might  be  raised,  my  purpose  in 
tids  provialanlB  to  inare  nearly  stamlazd* 
ize  eligibility  requirements.  It  is  pat- 
ently unfair  ttmt  an  Ulness  or  Injury  *>T«t 
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Is  recognized  by  one  Rovemmental 
agency  as  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abling might  not  consistently  be  so  re- 
cognized, and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
the  amendment  Is  directed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Members  of  the 
House  who  believe  in  the  position  of 
these  changes  will  communicate  their 
views  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  which  during  this  session  will 
consider  revision  of  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 


NUCLEAR  ROCKETS  AND  EXPLORA- 
TION OP  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcori). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  need  for  a  better  understanding  by 
the  Congress  and  the  public  of  the  na- 
ture, scope,  and  purpose  of  basic  re- 
search and  its  relationship  to  our 
atomic-energy  program,  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Is 
plaxmlng  to  hold  2  weeks  of  public  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  beginning  Monday. 
February  3,  to  which  some  50  top-rank- 
ing scientists  from  our  national  labora- 
tories and  participating  universities  are 
being  invited. 

The  hearings  will  be  devoted  primarily 
to  work  that  is  actually  being  performed 
In  the  field  and  will  cover  the  major 
ai-eas  of  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  nu- 
clear physics.  Among  the  specific  areas 
to  be  covered  will  be  high-energy  accel- 
erators, or  atom  smashers  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  and  experimental  work 
being  conducted  in  the  controlled  ther- 
monuclear of  fusion  field.  I  would  like, 
at  this  point,  to  introduce  for  the  record 
a  tentative  schedule  of  these  hearings- 

Monday.  February  3.  1958,  a  general 
survey  discussion  of  the  basic  research 
program. 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1958,  a  discus- 
sion by  the  working  scientists  of  selected 
research  topics  in  the  field  of  chemistry. 
First.  Introduction. 
Second.  Nuclear  chemistry: 

(a)  Chemical  studies  of  high-energy 
nuclear  reactions. 

(b)  Nuclear  properties  of  the  heavy 
elements. 

(c)  Studies  of  the  fission  process 
Third.  Radiation  and  hot  atom  chem- 
istry.   The  radiation  chemistry  of  both 
aqueous  and  nonaqueous  systems  will  be 
covered: 

(a)  Radiation  chemistry. 

(b)  Hot  atom  chemistry. 

Wednesday.  February  5,  1958,  continu- 
ation of  chemistry  research  discussion 
and  questions. 

First.  Chemical  and  thermodynamic 
properties  at  high  temperatures. 

Second.  Effects  of  isotopic  substitutes 
on  chemical  reactions. 

Third.  Selected  topics  In  physical  and 
Inorganic  chemistry:  ^^ 

(a)  Studies  in  free  radicals  using 
microwave  spectroscopy. 


iffusion. 
d  solid  so- 

.llurgy   of 


(b)  Studies  of  moleciilatf  structures 
using  neutron  diffraction  techniques. 

(c)  Solvent  extraction  teqfhniques  for 
the  separation  of  actinide  anil  rare  earth 
elements.  j 

(d)  Ion  exchange  as  a  resealrch  tooL 
Poxu-th.  Geochemical  stud^s. 
Thursday,  February  6,  1958.  a  discus- 
sion by  the  working  scientists  of  selected 
research  topics  In  the  field*  of  metal- 
lurgy, solid  state  physics,  wramics,  and 
radiation  effects  on  solids. 

First.  Atomic  structure  a4d  the  fun- 
damental properties  of  solii 

Seccmd.  Atoms  in  motion 

Third.  Theory  of  alloys 
lutions. 

Foiuiih.  The   physical   m 
nuclear  materials.  . 

Fifth.  Fundamental  corroaon  and  ox- 
idation studies.  ; 

Sixth.  The  effects  of  radiation  on  mat- 
ter. T 

Friday,  February  7,  1958,  i  discussion 
by  the  working  scientists  of  selected  re- 
search topics  in  the  field  of  physics. 

First.  Low  energy  and  medium  energy 
nuclear  physics:  | 

(a)  Basic  concepts.  j 

(b)  Low  energy  neutron  physics. 

(c)  Nuclear  spectroscopy.  T 

(d)  Experiments  and  apparatus. 

(e)  The  nonconservation  df  parity. 

Monday,  February  10,  195>,  a  discus- 
sion by  working  scientists  of  selected  as- 
pects of  the  controlled  thermonuclear 
research  program. 

First.  Introduction. 

Second.  Magnetic  bottles  1  )r  plasmas. 

Third.  Pinch  discharges: 

(a)  Neutrons  from  pinches, 

(b)  The  false  neutrons. 

(c)  Some  interesting  pinch  devices 

(d)  The  stabilized  pinch. 

(e)  The  turbulent  pinch. 

Tuesday,  February  11,  195  J,  continu- 
ation of  physics  research  discussion  and 
questions.  ' 

First.  High  energy  physics : 

(a)  Multi-bev  accelerator  experiments. 

(b)  Electron  interactions. 

(c)  Elementary  particles. 

(d)  Cosmic  ray  research. 

(e)  Cosmic  ray  rocket  rese^irch. 

Thursday,  February  13,  195B,  continu- 
ation of  physics  research  discussion  and 
questions.  i    _ 

First.  Computers:  | 

(a)  University  research  computers. 

(b)  Applied  mathematics  research. 
Second.  High  energy  accelerators: 

(a)  The  Brookhaven  alterqating  gra- 
dient ssmchrotron.  j 

(b)  15-45  bev  electron  llneir  acceler- 
ator. I 

(c)  Fixed  field  altematlni:  gradient 
system. 

Friday,  February  14,  1958.  review  of 
basic  research  program  and  le  vel  of  sup- 
port needed. 

I  would  also  like  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  hearing^  to  be  held 
Jointly  by  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  Military  AppUcatior^  Subcom- 
mittees January  22  and  23,  qn  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program  and  advanced 
atomic  engines  for  the  expiration  of 
outer  space.  Progress  in  tl^  area  of 
scientific  research  and  develot)ment  has 
been  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  joint  committee  fjor  a  num- 
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ber  of  years  and  has  acq  lired  added  ur- 
gency in  light  of  Russii's  recent  dra- 
matic scientific  achievements,  including 
her  earth  satellites,  i  The  hearings 
should  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  com- 
mittee up  to  date  in  developments  and 
provide  information  which  will  be  useful 
in  the  development  of  ]K>imd  national 
policies. 
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TAXING  INCOME  OP  NONRESIDENTS 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point.  [ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^tleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  RODINO.     Mr.  S 
nimiber  of  my  constitu 
other  residents  of  the  S 
sey,  whose  employment 
States,  are  faced  with 

having  their  income  ta 

dents  of  the  taxing  State,  i  This  is  a  grave 
situation  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  that 
results  in  discriminatorjil  treatment  I 
beUeve  it  only  fair  and  juSt  that  the  Con- 
gress recognize  the  urgency  of  this  ques- 
tion and  give  it  early  coiisideration. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  as  a 
result  of  widespread  and  searching  pub- 
licity given  this  issue  by  leading  news- 
papers in  New  Jersey,  some  discussions 
have  ah-eady  been  held  t^ong  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  afficted  States.  I 
have  noted  that  some  legislaUve  pro- 
posals aimed  at  Ending  a  solution  to  the 
problem  has  been  advanced.  Becaxise  of 
the  immediacy  of  this  iiatter,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolUUon  directing 
the  House  Committee  on  t^e  Judiciary  to 
conduct  a  study  and  investigation  into 
the  poUtical,  institutional,  and  other 
problems  surrounding  th(  power  of  the 
several  States  to  tax  the  Hicomes  of  non- 
residents, for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  need  for,  and  advisability  of.  amend- 
ing the  United  States  ConsUtution  in 
such  respect.  I  am  also  introducing  a 
proposal  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  States  frotn  taxing  non- 
residents which  may  be  included  in  the 
Study  contemplated  by  m^  resolution. 
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CHANTILLY  AIRPORT-1-A  KfESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  t)OC.  NO.  304) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  bejore  the  House 
the  following  message  frpm  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  ttie  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  i  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uiited  States  r 

Piirsuant  to  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Department  of  Commerce" 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1958,  there  is  submitted  herewith  my  re- 
port recommending  a  site  for  a  new  pub- 
lic airport  in  the  vicinity  W  the  District 
of  Columbia.  j 

Such  report  consists  of  la  letter  to  me 
from  the  special  assistant  to  the  Presl- 
i^^il^^  aviation  matters,  dated  January 

?;*,  !?^.'.i?^®**^"  ^^^  an  enclosure  en- 
titled "Site  Selection  St^dy.••    It  pro- 


poses the  site  known  as  Chantllly,  located 
partly  in  Loudoun  County  and  partly  In 
Fairfax  County,  Va..  as  the  airport  site 
which  best  meets  the  requirements  of 
public  safety,  airport  and  airspace  ca- 
pacity, public  service  and  cost. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Chantllly  site,  and  at  this  site 
have  directed  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration to  proceed  forthwith  with 
the  construction  and  development  of  a 
new  public  airport  to  serve  the  growing 
needs  of  the  National  Capital  region. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisirraowmu 

The  WHzn  Hotrss,  January  14, 1958, 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COV- 
ERING UNITED  STATES  PARTICI- 
PATION     IN      UNITED      NATIONS 
DURING      YEAR      1956— MESSAGE 
FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    OP   THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  202) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  the 
11th  annual  report,  covering  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  year  1956. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-siz  was  a 
year  of  great  peril  to  world  peace  and 
thus  a  stringent  test  for  the  United  Na- 
tions— notably  because  of  the  crises  in 
Egypt  and  in  Hungary. 

In  Egypt  the  United  Nations  caused 
the  world  to  turn  away  from  war. 
Through  a  series  of  resolutions,  the 
General  Assembly  effectively  mobilized 
world  opinion  to  achieve  a  cease-fire, 
and  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
shortly  agreed  to  withdraw  their  forces. 
The  Assembly's  moral  pressure  played  a 
powerful  part  in  securing  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  forces  from  Egyptian 
territory  in  March  of  this  year. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary,  the  Assembly 
succeeded  by  massive  votes  in  mobiliz- 
ing opinion  against  the  Soviet  Union's 
blatant  disregard  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Although  it  has  so  far  been  im- 
possible by  peaceful  means  to  secure 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Hungary,  this 
mobilization  did  arouse  a  strong  revul- 
sion around  the  world  against  Soviet 
imperialism. 

The  sharp  contrast  between  the  re- 
sponse of  France,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other  to  the  call  of 
world  opinion,  is  striking. 

The  Secretary  General  deserves  par- 
ticular commendation  for  his  role  in  the 
United  Nations  actions  during  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  As  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly,  he  developed  within 
48  hours  a  plan  to  set  up.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  naUons  involved,  the  United 
Nations  emergency  force  "to  secure  and 
supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities." 
The  force  took  up  its  position  in  the 
Sues  Canal  area  and  later  moved  to 


other  positions  along  the  armistice  de- 
marcation lines.  Today,  it  remains  the 
guardian  of  peace  in  the  sensitive  Gaza 
and  Sharm  el  Sheikh  areas.  The  con- 
cept Inherent  In  this  force  constitutes 
B  potentially  Important  development  for 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
Increasingly  effective  Instrument  for 
maintaining  peace. 

Under  a  mandate  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Secretary  General  also 
organized  a  fieet  of  more  than  40  sal- 
vage vessels  to  remove  the  obstructions 
with  which  the  Suez  Canal  had  been 
blocked  during  the  hostilities.  By  April 
24.  1957,  the  canal  was  fuUy  open  and 
had  resumed  its  role  as  an  important 
artery  in  world  commerce. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  dealt  effec- 
tively with  a  grave  situation  which 
could  have  caused  general  war.  The 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  relative 
calm  gives  the  United  Nations  the  op- 
portimity  to  work  for  tho  long-range 
solutions  In  the  Middle  East  which  alone 
can  guarantee  against  the  outbreak  of 
new  fighting. 

Unlike  the  crisis  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  situation  in  Hungary  presented  the 
problon  of  what  the  United  Nations  can 
do  when  one  of  its  members  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  peacemaking  efforts  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

What  began  as  a  peaceful  student 
demonstration  in  Budapest  on  October 
23,  1956.  mushroomed  into  a  nationwide 
uprising  of  the  Hungarian  people  aimed 
at  national  independence.  It  was 
cnished  only  through  massive  Soviet 
armed  intervention.  The  United  States 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  Security 
Council  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  its  troops.  When  thiis  resolu- 
tion was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
special  emergency  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  convened  under  the 
"uniting  for  peace"  procedure. 

As  the  climax  of  a  historic  series  of 
resolutions,  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 12  condemned  the  Soviet  Union's 
violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
"in  depriving  Hungary  of  its  liberty  and 
Independence  and  the  Hungarian  [>eople 
of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental 
rights."  It  again  requested  the  Soviet 
Union  to  halt  its  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary's internal  affairs,  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Hungary,  and  permit  re- 
establishment  of  Hungary's  political  in- 
dependence. To  these  requests  the  So- 
viet Union  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

On  January  10,  1957,  the  General  As- 
sembly established  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  consisting  of 
representatives  of  Australia,  Ceylon. 
Denmark.  Tunisia,  and  Uruguay — a  com- 
mittee drawn  from  five  continents — and 
Instructed  it  to  investigate  the  Hun- 
garian situation.  Denied  admission  to 
Himgary  by  the  Kadar  regime,  the  Com- 
mittee carried  out  its  mandate  by  col- 
lecting authentic  evidence  elsewhere, 
mainly  from  eyewitnesses  who  had  fled 
Hungary.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  published  in  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's report.  They  clearly  refuted  on 
a  point-by-pomt  basis  the  Soviet  version 
of  evoits  in  Hungary.  The  report  con- 
firmed that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  in- 
tervention was  the  suppression  of  the 
legitimate  douands  of  the  Hungarian 
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people  for  freedom  and  independence. 
It  revealed  the  naked  truth  of  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Soviet  intervention  and  its 
utter  disregard  for  national  sovereignty 
and  basic  human  rights. 

It  was  this  report  which  led  to  the 
reconvening  of  the  Assonbly  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  1957,  and  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion again  condemning  Soviet  conduct* 
which  was  adopted  by  60  votes  to  10. 

The  United  Nations  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause the  parties  involved  complied  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  the  case  of  Hungary,  United 
Nations  action  was  frustrated  because 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  comply  with 
its  recommendations.  The  blame  lies 
not  with  the  United  Nations,  but  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  moi  of  the 
Kremlin  who  rely  on  force  to  keep  Hun- 
gary from  regaining  its  freedom. 

Tlie  record  of  the  United  Nations 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  processes 
of  consultation,  compromise,  debate,  and 
agreement  are  capable  of  relaxing  ten- 
sions and  resolving  disputes  if  nations 
are  willing  to  respect  the  (pinions  of 
mankind. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
progress  made,  imder  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  fields  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  has  been  the  center 

for  serious  negotiations  which  we  all 
hope  will  lead  to  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement.  The  establishment  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  liaa 
been  especially  promising. 

The  United  States  welccnned  the  con- 
structive work  done  by  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  past  year  toward  the 
achievement  of  self-government  and  In- 
dependence in  the  dependent  areas  and 
trust  territories.  The  independence  of 
Ghana  and  the  termination  of  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  over  Togo- 
land  under  British  administration  con- 
stitute notable  achievements. 

By  the  admission  of  Sudan.  Morocco. 
Tunisia.  Japan.  Ghana,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the 
United  Nations  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership to  82.  However,  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
are  still  excluded  by  the  Soviet  veto  in 
the  Security  Council.  The  United  States 
considers  their  almission  necessary  and 
desirable  and  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  their  entry  into  the  Or- 
ganization. 

The  humanitarian  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  providing  mini- 
mum subsistence  and  housing  for  over 
900,000  refugees  in  the  Near  East  were 
continued  by  the  Genei-al  Assembly  with 
United  States  support.  Although  the 
Agency  is  doing  an  excellent  job  under 
trying  circimistances,  we  must  find  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  Palestine  refugee 
problem. 

The  economic  and  social  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  have  become  in- 
creasingly effective.  Through  many 
channels  and  in  numerous  programs,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  speciaUnd  agen- 
cies have  contributed  to  the  economio 
progress  of  the  newly  developing  areas 
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of  the  worid  and.  In,  the  voxde  of  the 
inolted  Itetlooe  Cbaxtex,  "the  ereatloxi  of 
condltioxu  of  stahOitjr  aod  well-belnff 
which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and 
fMendly  relations  amoDj:  nations.*  This 
report  gives  a  full  account  of  many  of 
the  strlkfngly  successful  battles  the 
speciaBaed  agencies  have  feuglit  and 
won  against  disease,  hunger,  and  illiter- 
acy in  many  lands. 

It  has  been  the  eontlnnfng  plecfee  of 
the  United  States  to  gire  fuH  support  to 
the  Dnfted  Nations  and  to  seek  con- 
stantly for  wssrs  to  Increase  its  strength 
and  to  develop  its  effeetlTeness  as  an 
instrmncnt  to  maintain  world  iieace. 
This  report  to  ttie  Oongreas  contains 
eonerete  proof  tlmt  we  are  keeiring  that 
pledge. 

DwieHT  D.   ElAUVHVWEH. 

Tbx  Whbs  Hovsk,  Janvanr  13.  1958. 


CONSIDEEtATION  OF  H.  Rw  9739.  ESAL- 
INO  WITH  HATICOiAL  aBCDRTTT 
INSTAUATIONS.  UADB  IN  ORISB 

Mr.  McCORMACKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
arte  unanimous  consent  that  if  a  rule  is 
reported  out  tomorrow  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
9739,  that,  notwitlistandlng  It  has  not 
laid  over  lor  1  day.  It  be  in  order  to  caU 
the  rule  and  bill  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  Ttefat  to  object,  and.  of  course,  1  shaD 
not,  wiD  the  gentl^nan  explain  what  the 
bOI  is  that  he  anticipates  calling  up? 

Mr.  McCXXiMACK.  It  Is  a  bffl  to  an- 
fhorize  the  Seeretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
establish  and  develop  certain  installa- 
tkms  for  ttie  nattonal  security  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  reason  for  this  regnest  is  that 
Members  on  both  sides  will  be  absent 
attending  the  funeral  servlees  of  our  late 
coUeagnes.  our  late  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, and  our  late  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. They  can  be  here  tomorrow; 
they  cannot  be  here  Thursday.  The 
leadership  thinks  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
bring  the  bill  up  when  they  have  an  op^ 
portunity  to  be  present  and  if  there  is 
a  roUcall  to  be  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  obieetitm. 
MMtmumcoKEtn 

Ifr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
BOW  announce  that  the  bill  will  be 
brought  up  tor  consideration  tomorrow. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  ttie  House,  foDowii^  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  speeM  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BaiUT,  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 


Mr.  Patmaw.  for  30  minutes,  on  tomcn*- 
row  or  Thursday,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoLiFin.D,  for  45  minutes,  on 
Tliuzadaynext. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  mumimous  consent,  pennissioa  to 
txtfjoA  remarks  in  the  COhorbsskwsl 


eztetidx) 
[aax|dto 
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RBcoai>,  ox  to  revise  and  eztetid  xemasks^ 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mn.KB  of  California 
extraneous  remarks. 

Mr.  pATHTNca  and  to  Include  an  article 
notwithstanding  that  the  ccttt  at  print- 
ing i&  estimated  to  be  $783.    I 

Mr.  8AMTAH6BLO  In  two  *"t^nnffe  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FABBSTKni  (at  the  revest  oi  Mr. 
MuLTwO  and  to  include  |  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MmLTxs  and  to  indiideieztraneoas 
matter. 

Mr.  Hkndxbsok  and  to  incii^  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  HoBvi*  and  to  include  1  statement 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  i^GUST  H. 
ANDRESEN     | 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  diair  reeog- 
ntees  the  gentleman  from  Afinnesota 
[Mr.  H.  Carl  Aifi»EiisBif}. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  dutjf  to  advise 
the  House  that  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honoitible  Attcust 
H.  AiTORrsnr,  passed  from  ouFmldSt  this 
morning.  He  had  been  recuperating 
from  an  Illness  at  the  Na^l  Medical 
Center  in  Bethesda  and  we  h^d  only  re- 
cently been  heartened  by  wdrd  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  recovery  and  might 
soon  return  to  liis  heavy  labors  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  states. 

He  was  bom  In  Newark,  Kendall 
County,  HI.,  on  October  11,  1890,  the 
son  of  CWe  and  Anna  (Lunkel  Andresen. 
Ws  father  was  a  Lutheran  minister.  At 
the  age  of  10.  he  and  his  family  moved 
to  Grand  Porics,  N.  Dak.,  ajid  2  years 
later  to  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  He  later 
settled  in  Minnesota,  where  jhe  entered 
the  Red  Wing  Seminary  In  Red  Wing 
and  then  St.  Olaf  College  In  Northfleld. 
receiving  bachelor  of  arts  decrees  from 
both  insitutlons  to  1912.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1914,  and  on  receiving 
his  bachtior  of  laws  degree  from  St. 
Paul  Cbnege  of  Law  in  1915<  he  estab- 
lished his  law  iwactice  in  Red  Wing, 
wWch  has  been  his  home  f^  the  last 
43  years. 

In  this  18th  term  of  service  to  his 
district.  State,  and  Nation,  itjcan  safely 
be  said  that  no  man  more  f aimfuHy  per- 
formed the  duties  of  his  of9c4-  Looking 
around  this  Oiamber  I  see  ^mly  a  few 
great  men  who  were  herd  mlor  to 
Attoust  when  he  first  took  ^Is  oath  of 
office  on  January  3,  1925.  Our  distin- 
gni^ed  i^ieaker  was  here  ^long  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vnf- 
scHfJ,  the  genWeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RranJ,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
tMr.  CAifivoirT,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Bfr.  Cellkr],  the  gentleman  from 
Tomessee  [Mr.  ReeceI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  T4ber].  His 
classmates  of  the  69th  Coiigress  who 
grace  this  body  today  are  ev«i  fewer  in 
numbers  though  equal  in  stature.  They 
indnde  onr  distinguished  mixw)rlty  lead- 
er [Mr.  Maaxxa].  the  gentklnan  from 
Otiio  [Mr.  Jaxxncs],  and  megentle- 
womaa     from     MaTOchme  ts     Utxn. 

ROCEBSl. 


IX  any  proof  be  neede4  ^  ^  ^^  true 
greatness  of  our  d^oarted  colleague  it 
Ilea  In  the  16  tiniA*  hi»  ^^nititttrnts  ^»«d 
upon  his  shoulders  the  b^irdena  of  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Repti^esentatives.  H 
may  furffier  be  foimd  Upon  the  pages 
of  our  history  In  the  last  33  yeara  and 
certainly  In  the  hearts  aj[  us  aU. 

Any  man  or  woman  Who  serves  here 
any  length  of  time  gains  recognition 
for  leadership  in  some  ^larticular  field 
of  legislation.  Aucusx  AxBaanoi  was 
known  from  his  first  days  in  Con- 
gress as  a  stalwart  and  infalUng  friend 
of  farm  people.  Minnesota  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  illustrious  ^ns,  but  more 
tragically  the  Nation's  fattncrs  have  lost 
one  of  tbeir  greatest  fiends  in  their 
time  of  most  urg^it  need. 

A  leader  In  agriculture,  he  left  his 
mark  upon  every  piece  cjf  farm  legiaU- 
tion  enacted  during  his  jiears  of  service. 
Preeminent  in  the  field  of  dairy  tegls- 
islation.  his  leadership  was  not  only  rec- 
ognized bat  it  was  followed  on  the  dairy 
measures  which  came  before  ua.  One  of 
the  finest  tributes  to  his  ^raeter  came 
when  he  led  the  last  g«eat  fight  here 
on  this  floor  In  behalf  oi  tbe  dairy  in- 
dustry and  wl^en  it  wa4  over  be  itm 
could  number  among  hi<  friends  every 
man  who  had  opposed  his  stand. 

In  committee  and  on  ahd  off  the  floor 
be  could  clasp  to  friendship  the  hand  of 
every  man  or  woman  witii  whom  he  had 
served-  He  never  shirked  I  a  duty  regard- 
lea  of  personal  feelings  or  sacrifice.  He 
never  compromised  a  prticii^,  and  he 
fought  to  the  last  breathi  for  the  things 
he  b^ievcd  were  fair  aUd  just  Even 
iA  his  hours  of  sadne*  and  faiUng 
health,  his  seat  on  the  great  OwmBittee 
on  Agriculture  was  TMofn  empty. 

He  suffered  a  great  petsonal  hws  last 
spring  when  Us  Uf  e  part^.  JnUa,  was 
taken  from  hfan.  That  triglc  occurrenee 
marked  the  end  of  his  aest  for  life  and 
^Ithat  remained  for  him  [was  his  service 
here  with  us.  It  is  a  remfrluUiie  tribute 
that  his  devotion  to  dot^inever  lessened 
and  his  last  moaths  amohg  «  eoaM  be 
nimsbered  auMmg  his  da»s  of  greatest 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  Hxm  people  he 
loved  so  deeply  and  aerrei  so  faithfully. 

Ka  loss  is  mommed  iy  many,  and 
especially  by  his  brother.  &rl  M  Andre- 
sen,  of  San  Prandsco,  an4  two  nepiiewa, 
Jchn  U  Andreaen,  of  Loni  Uand,  N.  T„ 
and  Carl  M.  Andresen.  Jr..  of  Seattle. 
We  extend  onr  condolence  muI  ilLcpcet 
sympathy  to  them  in  the  loss  of  their 
brother  and  uncle.  We  also  espreas  oar 
sorrow  to  our  eoUeagne'sj  faithful  office 
staff  who  knew  probsUy  Uettcr  than  any 
of  us  the  greatness  of  his  Icharacter.  the 
nobility  of  his  spirit,  and  his  limitless 
devotion  to  duty.  , 

Our  friend  and  ccdleakne  wiU  wa^ 
among  us  no  more.  Evuf  tlioi«li  other 
hands  will  take  up  hte  lalkwa  •'^f  carry 
his  work  forward,  there  wlU  long  be  felt 
the  v<rid  ol  his  absence,  ^i^  his  ndrit 
of  dedication  to  the  ea\>Be  of  jwtiee. 
eqmty.  and  equality  guide  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  serve  oar  fellow  iw|w. 

If  any  man  deserved  td  have  said  of 
him  at  the  cloee  of  his  daf  s.  "Well  done 
thoa  good  and  faithful  icrvant,"  that 
man  was  Avcmr  hboiaii  lAaaasnar,  tte 
gentleman  firom  lifinneeoti  i. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  O'HabaI. 

Mr.     CHARA     of    Minnesota.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  with  a  very  deep 
and  sincere  feeling  of  sadness  that  I 
join  in  the  ceremonies  today  honoring 
my  very  good  friend,  Auottst  Hricam 
AifiHtssnr.    In  the  old  Minnesota  Third 
District,   before   the  last  Reapportion- 
ment Act,  Mr.  AifDKBSKH  represented  a 
part  of  the  coimtles  of  my  present  dis- 
trict and  the  county  in  which  I  lived.    I 
became  acquainted  with  him  then,  and 
over  these  many  years  our  friendship 
has  ripened.    I  represent  the  Congres- 
sional district  which  adjoins  Mr.  AicDti- 
ssn's  First  Congressional  District,  and 
my  office  adjoins  his  office  here  in  the 
New  House  Office  Building.    I  have  had 
no  closer,  more  personal  friend  than 
August  Andmesbn.    I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  served  his  country  with  deeper 
devotion  than  Mr.  Akdrkskh.    I  know  of 
no  Member  of  the  Congress  who  was 
more  devoted  and  who  gave  more  days 
and  hours  of  his  time  to  his  district  and 
to  the  people  of  his  district.     My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.   H.   Carl  AndersdiJ,  has   spoken 
about  his  devotion  to  agriculture.    Per- 
sonally I  consider  August  Andresen  one 
of  the  ablest  experts  upon  the  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  problems  of  our  country. 
He  had  been  a  leader  and  a  persuasive 
leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  the 
forming  of  all  legislation  pertaining  to 
agriculture  since  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  Congress.     I  luiow  he  was  a  devoted 
and  faithful  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  during  his  entire  time  in 
Congress.    As  we  have  learned  so  often 
in  the  past,  the  Important  work  done  in 
Congress    is    done    in    the    legislative 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Indeed  a  loss  to  his 
district,  it  is  indeed  a  loss  to  the  great 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  a  great  loss 
to  those  of  us  here  who  knew  August 
and  loved  him.  It  was  sad  to  learn  this 
morning  that  he  had  passed  away  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  you  that  of 
all  the  people  I  have  known  here.  I  knew 
no  finer  Christian  gentleman  than 
August  Andresen.  When  the  heat  of 
the  debate  was  over.  August  still  felt  the 
same  kindly  Christian  feelings  toward 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  as  he  felt 
toward  his  warm  friends  who  agreed 
with  him. 

It  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  staff  who  were 
so  devoted  to  >>im.  as  he  was  to  his  staff. 
I  know  how  they  worked  unceasingly  for 
ills  district,  for  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  for  this  great  country  which  August 
Andresen  loved  so  much. 

I  know  how  devoted  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andresen  were  to  one  another.  I  Icnow 
the  great  sadness  that  came  to  August 
when  his  wife.  Julia,  passed  away  last 
spring.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  united 
in  the  heaven  we  all  seek  to  enter. 

I  extend  my  deep  personal  sjmipathy 
to  Mr.  Andresen's  brother,  Carl  M.  An- 
dresen, of  San  Francisco,  and  Ws  two 
nephews,  John  Andresen  and  Carl  An- 
dresen. 

Mr.JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judo], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  not 
my  privilege  to  know  well  om-  beloved 
departed  coUeague,  August  Andresen. 
xmtil  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  1943, 
even  though  we  were  from  the  same 
State.  Sometimes  at  political  and  other 
gatherings  we  shook  hands  and  ex- 
changed greetings,  but  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  him  well— as 

a  person,  as  a  legislator,  or  as  a  friend 

untU  I  came  here.  His  going  leaves  a 
great  emptmess  in  our  hearts  and  in  our 
House  of  Representatives  that  no  one 
can  fllL 

Although  shocked.  I  was  not  smprised 
at  the  sad  news  which  came  this  morn- 
ing. Mrs.  Judd  and  I  visited  with 
August  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
day  before  yesterday.  It  was  clear  that 
he  was  far  from  welL  He  had  not  gained 
as  all  of  us  hoped  he  would.  But  the 
good  humor  he  exhibited,  the  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  the  little  humorous  twist  that 
he  so  characteristically  gave  to  com- 
ments in  our  conversation,  made  me 
know  that  whatever  was  ahead,  August 
Andiesih  was  prepared  to  meet  it  with 
the  calm,  quiet  strength  with  which  he 
met  evenrthing  that  came  to  his  long 
life  of  exceeding  useful  service  to  God, 
to  coimtry,  and  to  his  fellow  men. 

Doubtless  the  Nation  and  most  in  our 
State  of  Minnesota  think  of  him  first  as 
the  outstanding  legislator  that  he  was. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  efforts,  almost  to  a 
fault.  No  man  on  Capitol  Hill  worked 
harder  or  more  tirelessly.  Furthermore, 
in  his  legislative  work,  he  learned  early 
to  shoot  with  a  rifle  instead  of  a  shotgxm. 
He  did  not  spray  his  ammunition  all  over 
the  landscape  as  do  some,  thereby  re- 
ducing their  influence  and  effectiveness 
in  this  body.  He  properly  picked  out 
agriculture,  which  is  the  basic  industry 
of  our  State  and  particularly  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  especially  the  dairy  industry, 
and  concentrated  on  that.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  field  of  agriculture 
that  August  Andresen  did  not  know  and 
understand,  and  which  he  could  not  co- 
gently explain  and  persuasively  urge. 
How  often  we  turned  to  him  for  Infor- 
mation and  advice  and  help — and  so  did 
people  in  the  other  districts  of  Minne- 
sota. In  his  own  First  District,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  knew  almost  every- 
body by  name  and  they  all  knew  him  and 
respected  and  loved  him  as  their  devoted 
Representative  here  in  Washington. 

I  must  add.  frankly,  that  I  think  one 
of  the  several  things  that  contributed  to 
the  partial  loss  of  zest  for  life  that  he 
seemed  to  have  in  recent  months  was 
his  profound  unhappiness  about  the 
agricultural  situation  in  the  United 
Stetes.  He  had  given  his  life  to  it.  He 
knew  that  the  farmers  were  in  trouble 
and  that  no  one  had  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  There  are  plenty 
of  suggested  solutions,  but,  jret,  he  knew 
that  there  are  defects  or  inadequacies 
in  each  proposal  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  get  our  agriculture  on  a  reasonably 
equitable  par  with  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  He  was  disappomted 
and  discouraged. 
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But  most  of  us  in  Minnesota,  and  I 
think  in  tlris  House,  will  perhaps  not 
think  of  August  Andrjebbv  first  as  the 
outstanding,  constructive,  and  crusading 
legislator  that  he  was.  We  will  think 
of  him  even  more  as  the  fine  Christian 
man  and  gentleman  that  he  was.  He 
was  intelligent,  industrious,  devoted. 
forthright,  and  courageous:  but  always 
gentle  and  kindly.  I  never  knew  August 
Andresen  to  say  a  sharp  word  to  any 
man,  or  ever  heard  him  say  an  unkind 
or  derogatory  word  about  an  individual 
behind  his  back.  He  did  his  best  in  pre- 
senting his  views  and  then  accepted  what 
happened  without  rancor.  His  minister 
father  would  have  been  Justly  proud  of 
the  son. 

We  in  the  Mhmesota  delegation  who 
have  known  him  the  most  closely  will 
probably  think  of  him  first  as  a  personal 
friend.  To  me  he  was  more  like  a 
father— well,  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
be  my  father,  but  when  I  came  down 
here  he  took  me  under  his  wing  as  if  he 
were  my  father.  No  one  could  have 
been  more  concerned,  more  thoughtful, 
and  more  helpful  than  August  Andrkbev 
has  always  been  to  me  personally. 

It  leaves  an  aching  void  in  one's  heart 
to  think  that  he  will  not  be  here  with 
us  again.  As  my  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen]  has  said, 
when  Julia  Andresen,  his  lovely  and  de- 
voted wife  and  partner  of  all  the  years 
was  taken  from  him  last  year,  something 
went  out  of  him.  He  continued  his  work 
as  always,  but  the  fire  in  him  seemed  to 
have  burned  low.  He  lost  3  brothers,  his 
wife,  and  2  of  her  sisters  In  1  year.  No 
one  and  no  interest  could  take  their 
place.  He  worked  in  his  office  and  went 
back  to  the  lonely  hotel  suite.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  really, 
except  to  work  for  his  people,  his  State, 
and  for  our  Nation  imtil  his  broken  heart 
gave  out.  as  it  did  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  soon  will  we  who  are 
here  today  be  again  privileged  to  know  a 
man  more  wholeheartedly  and  single- 
mindedly  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  our 
country  and  to  the  public  welfare  than 
August  Andresen.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  H.  CAIUi  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Minnesota  [Mrs.  Knutson], 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  and  shocked  to  hear 
about  the  death  of  my  good  friend  and 
collei^ue.  August  H.  Andresen.  Not 
only  did  we  come  from  the  same  State 
but  we  were  meml>ers  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. That  of  course  is  where  I 
learned  to  know  August  Andresen.  He 
was  a  very  strong  individualist,  but  I 
enjoyed  talking  to  him  because  I  appre- 
ciated his  courtesies  to  me.  a  new  mon- 
ber  of  the  committee.  He  especially  m- 
deared  himself  to  me  on  several  occa- 
sions when  I  went  out  to  visit  his  dis- 
trict to  Q>eak.  He  always  said.  "Well. 
Cota.  dont  be  too  hard  on  me."  I  al- 
ways brought  his  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  the  district,  and  I  know  his 
pe<H>le  loved  to  hear  from  him. 

My  sympathies  go  to  his  whole  UmOj 
and  those  who  loved  him.  I  know  wo 
are  going  to  miss  him  in  our  coaunlttee 
and  in  the  House. 
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Mr.  H.  CABL  AIIIS31SEN.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  tbe  ggnti^nnan  firom 
Minnesota  LMt.Blaimik]. 

Ux.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  ^MaLer.  even 
vhea  ft  is  todleated  that  quite  Hkely  is 
tlie  toss  possible  of  one  whom  ve  Iiave 
come  to  knov  wdl  and  whom  we  have 
come  to  reErard  with  respect  and  with  af- 
fection, yet,  when  that  sad  event  does 
take  place,  there  is  an  miexpected  grief, 
sadness  and  a  void  which  words  are  In- 
adequate to  express. 

In  tbe  11  years  I  have  been  in  the 
House  ft  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  this 
gree.t  veteran,  this  distinguished  senior 
Member  of  Minnesota's  Congressional 
delegation,  the  late  respected  and  be- 
loved AnCUSX  AlTDRESEN. 

However.  I  knew  him  long  before  I 
came  to  the  House.  I  came  to  know  him 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  I  entered  as  a  freshman  in  tbe  old- 
est teachers  college  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Winona.  Ifinn..  which  was 
in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  State,  in 
the  First  District,  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict ^RMch  our  late  beloved  coDeagne  has 
repreamted  with  such  great  distinction 
and^  effectiveness  for  atanoet  a  third  of  a 
century. 

I  recall  then  whea  the  great  problems 
confttmtliv  America  were  economic,  and 
of  aD  the  ectmomic  sectors  no  group  suf- 
fered as  severdy  and  intensely  as  the 
farmer.  I  recall  as  a  young  student  the 
vigor  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  vcdce  of  the  3'oung,  energetic,  dedi- 
cated Congressman  moke  in  behalf  of 
ttie  f  ann  peoi^  He  became  an  able  and 
sincere  legislattv  and  always  a  gentle- 
man, who  devoted  most  of  his  life  to 
public  service,  ms  ranking  position  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  re- 
gardless of  partgr  afiBUatitm,  gave  Minne- 
sota's farmers  a  strong  voice  in  that  im- 
portant committee  and  in  shaping  na- 
tional fann  policies  and  programs.  As 
that  voice  grew,  it  became  obvious  that 
August  H.  AMBgimif  had  not  merely 
served  his  district  and  his  State,  but  that 
being  a  Congressman  was  his  life.  It 
was  a  life  shared  in  with  devotion  »ri^ 
loyalty  by  that  wonderful  person  who 
was  bia  wife  whom  he  tragically  lost  last 
summer.  It  can  be  said  of  few  men  that 
he  gave  his  all  for  that  in  which  he 
believed.  He  served  with  great  effective- 
ness for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Tbe  State  of  Minnesota  this  past  week 
began  its  centennial  celebration  mftrtring 
100  years  of  statehood.  An  outstanding 
paracraph  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  that 
book  of  100  years  of  the  history  of  Min- 
nesota wfU  be  the  great  service  covering 
one-third  of  a  century  that  August  H. 
Ahbusek  rendered  his  district.  State. 
and  country.  U  I  may  relate  a  little 
personal  sidelight,  a  little  more  th^v  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Just  about  the 
time  when  I  first  had  occa£ion  as  a  col- 
lege student  in  his  district  to  meet  this 
young  Congressman,  he  took  Interest  in 
a  young  high  school  student  from  Red 
Wing,  a  young  student  whom  I  knew  at 
that  time.  Ih  addition  to  being  a  good 
student,  this  young  man  was  also  most 
active  in  many  other  school  activities. 
This  young  student's  name  from  Red 
Wing  was  Lauris  Norstad.    In  view  of 
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his  exceptional  scholastiej  record,  his 
ability.  hl&  personality,  a^d  his  char- 
acter. Lauris  Norstad  was  one  of  the 
early  appointanents  to  Wist  Point  by 
Augttst  Arsresot.  We  all  know  Lauris 
Norstad  now  as  general,  the  Command- 
ing General  of  NATO  with  headqiuu-ters 
in  Paris.  ' 

So  it  is  in  deep  and  sincere  sadness 
that  I  express  the  deepest  sympathy  to  an 
the  relatives  of  the  Andreseif  amUy  both 
<rf  AuctrsT  and  Mrs.  Andresen.  and  Join 
our  colleagues  In  expressing  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  through  the  inadequacy  of 
words  our  most  heartfelt  appreciation 
and  gratitude  for  a  great  public  servant. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDiRSEN.  Bir. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCMiiACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  grieved  at  the  passing  of  our 
dear  friend,  August  ANDRfscif.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  heard  thtal  morning  of 
hte  death.  I  knew  that  he  Iras  not  f  eel- 
ii«  well,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  his  con- 
dition was  serious.  August  Andubssn 
was  one  of  the  most  valua|)le  Members 
of  the  Congress.  He  wast  serious  and 
aide.  He  was  a  student.  :^  was  a  man 
of  strong  convictions  hoi^tly  enter- 
tained. He  made  his  marlqed  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ing his  years  of  service  in  this  body. 
Every  Member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  knew  August  admired  mud  respected 
him.  He  was  a  man  wha  grew  upon 
you.  The  more  you  saw  hlpa.  the  more 
you  liked  him.  Az  the  result  of  our 
years  of  association  in  this  body,  there 
developed  in  me  a  profound  feeling  of  re- 
spect for  August  AiioaBssii.  fmd  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendship.  To  Hjae  memliers 
of  the  Minnesota  delegatioi^  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  of  his  dktrict.  to  the 
loved  ones  that  he  has  left  fehind.  I  ex- 
tend my  profound  sympatl:^.  Our  Na- 
tion has  truly  lost  a  great  pablic  servant 
in  the  passing  of  August  H.  Anmsskm. 

Mr.     H.     CARL     ANDERSEN,      Mr. 

Speaker.  I  yieki  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MAam 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kiss 
ol  an.  old  friend,  a  dear  friend,  always 
comes  to  us  as  a  great  shock.  So  it  was 
this  morning  when  I  was  ddled  on  the 
telephone  and  told  that  Autusi  Amdbb- 
SMM  had  passed  away.  I  Icnew  he  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  many  months,  but 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  recently  that 
he  was  recovering  and  wouM  once  more 
take  his  place  with  us;  so  I  kas  shocked 
to  hear  of  his  death,  J 

August  Andrjesen  and  |  I  became 
friends  back  in  1925.  We  Both  entered 
Congress  in  that  year.  I  learned  to 
know  of  his  great  devotion  tip  the  public 
welfare;  I  knew  of  his  great)fightlng  In- 
terest tn  agriculture;  and  T  knew,  next 
to  agriculture,  how  dear  t<>  his  heart 
were  the  small-business  enterprises 
which  dotted  his  district.  Tb  us  August 
H.  Andrbsem  through  the  y#ars  became 
an  authority  on  the  subject;  of  agricul- 
ture, and  to  him  we  went  fat*  vital  infor- 
mation concerning  aid  to  tliis  great  in- 
dustry. 

He  served  on  the  first  cdnunittee  to 
study  small  business  after  (tie  national 
lawmakers  gave  this  segment  of  om- 
eooaomj  its  proper  status  bfck  fn  1939, 


when  I  atHlwinted  him  as  a  RepubUean 
member  of  the  study  committee. 

In  all  his  various  activities  he  diowed 
that  keenness  of  mind  and  that  great 
thoughtfulness  which  Is  necessary  to 
solve  these  tremendoua  problems.  To- 
day in  this  tense  period  of  our  national 
life  we  shall  miss  his  go^  Judgment  and 
hi*  easy,  quiet  way  that|endeared  him  to 
us  all.  So  I  speak,  today  as  one  who  has 
lost  a  great  personal  fHend,  a  friend- 
ship that  has  extended  for  34  years.  I 
know  that  my  loss  is  also  the  loss  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  even  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.        \ 

While  he  was  devotee  to  these  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  small  industry 
he  was  also  devoted  to  jthe  little  details 
that  make  a  man  beloved  at  home. 
Thousands  of  people  in  his  district 
caUed  him  "Blessed."  because  of  some 
little  aid  or  comfort  he  gave  to  »«»'rft 
their  lives  a  little  happi^. 

So  I  Join  with  the  Mimiesota  delegation 
in  expressing  my  deepest  regret  on  the 
passing  of  this  great  legiklator,  this  great 
American. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDE|ISEN.  I  thuni^ 
tbe  gentleman.  i 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  aH  Members  who  so  desire  oiay 
have  permission  to  exteid  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  <  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objectioi  L 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  mJ.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANt>EHSKN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  lA*.  Speaker,  we 
will  an  miss  our  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Honorable  Augi^st  H.  Akorxszh. 
dean  of  om:  delegation.  This  year  would 
have  completed  32  years  lof  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  First  District  bf  Minnesota  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Few 
Blembers  are  privileged  io  serve  so  long. 

August  was  a  faithftd  representative 
who  served  his  district  til 
ing  in  close  association] 
friends.    He  kept  their 
foremost  in  his  mind. 

He  was  in  every  way 
gentleman,    reflecting 
career  the  early  tral 
the  son  of  a  minister. 

The  past  year  was  a     ^ 

for  him.  The  loss  of  his  talented'and  be- 
loved wife  was  a  deep  Bersonal  tragedy 
which  left  a  void  in  his  l<f e.  He  tried  to 
carry  this  great  burden  of  grief  alone. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  could  only 
sympathize  in  his  sorrow.  Throughout 
their  life  In  Washington,  Mrs.  Andresen 
often  sat  in  the  gallery  Watching  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Hoiisc.  ITie  end  of 
this  close  relationship  wais  an  almost  un- 
endurable loss  for  AucxTSf . 

My  own  awMiualntance  With  him  began 
at  a  meeting  tn  Red  W!lng,  Minn.,  his 
hometown,  before  my  ejection  to  Con- 
gress. The  warmth  and  respect  shown 
by  the  audience  was  a  personal  tribute 
to  him.  He  had  Just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  spoke  briefly  of  his 
experiences.  The  people  present  were 
proud  of  their  longtime  fi{iend  and  feOaw 
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lessly  by  ke«p- 

hls  many 

always 


fine  Christian 
ighout  his 
received  ss 

and  trying  one 


B  was  evMeni  that  Avsnsr 
enjflved  be^ng  among  theas  and  that  tbe 
respect  between  them  was  nata^ 

It  was  a  privilege  to  know  him,  and  Z 
have  pteasani  meBories  of  some  d  our 
talkSk  As  dean  of  the  detegation,  he  was 
always  fair  and  courteous  to  ne  and 
often  gave  me  valaable  advke  on  work 
in  which  we  shared  ac  interest 

August  Amssaa  first  came  to  Minne- 
soU  in  906,  at  the  age  of  15,  and  always 
regarded  Red  Wing  as  his  hometown. 
He  graduated  froai  Bed  Wing  Seminary, 
St.  Olaf  CoDege.  and  the  St.  Paul  Col-^ 
lege  of  Law.  In  addition  to  his  law  prac- 
tice, be  engaged  in  financial  and  bustness 
enterprtsea.  His  interest  in  acricaltural 
porsnito  was  evident  in  his  long  service 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Agricultme. 
His  own  activities  reflect  tbe  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  dlstriet.  and  for  this  rea- 
son he  was  able  to  speak  for  than  in 
this  Chamber. 

His  portion  as  ranking  minoritx  saem- 
ber  of  the  Agrieidture  Comraittee  was  a 
source  of  jMlde  for  him  and  his  friends. 
Just  as  he  was  a  conscientious  Member 
of  the  House,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the 
problems  before  his  committee. 

We  have  been  enriched  by  our  associa- 
tion with  him  and  will  cherish  his 
memory. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yirtd? 

BIr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  I  could  contribute  here 
this  afternoon  that  has  not  alreculy  been 
said  about  our  late  colleague ;  however.  I 
do  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Min- 
nesota and  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  their  expressions  of  grief  at  the  loss 
of  August  Aifoaxsm. 

August  Anorjbskx  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can; he  was  a  great  Representative  erf 
the  district  that  he  so  well  represented, 
the  southeaBtem  part  of  the  State  ol 
Minnesota,  and  Its  great  resources. 

August  AxaacszH  represented  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  *>>^iTftnds  of  so- 
called  loyal  soull-business  men;  and 
loyal  tliey  were,  because  election  after 
electk)n  the  maJoriUes  that  were  ren- 
dered on  behalf  of  continuing  the  services 
of  August  Amdrksbn  told  the  story. 

Many  kind  things  aM/\  nxany  wonder- 
ful tributes  have  been  said  here  this 
afternoon.  So  I  do  wish  to  Join  and 
share  in  expressing  my  regret  and  my 
sympathy  at  the  loss  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican, this  defender  of  the  right  of  the 
fanner  to  share  in  the  economy  and 
prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

*^-  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  ooUeagues  in  their  expressions  of 
E^ief  at  the  news  of  the  death  cf  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Autost  Awbr». 
saw.  From  the  ranarks  that  have  been 
naade  here  today,  it  was  on  recehing 
word  of  his  death  that  the  Mcnbera  oC 
the  House  came  to  reaUw  what  a  val- 
uable and  beloved  Member  of  this  body 
August  Awdrksev  actually  was. 
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^.••*  »  *■•"»  whose  power  e(  acr- 
senakty,  aflection.  and  dcdieakian  Zw 
outstanding    in    tiif^   Congrcas.    Thooe 

who  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  know   more  thoroughly 

perhaps  than  other  Members  of  tUiS  body 
the  full  measure  of  his  dedication  and 
the  fan  Measure  of  his  service  to  t*M>% 
committee. 

Perhaps  me  flnest  story  that  ewrtd  be 
told  about  August  H.  Amdeesek  would  be 
that  of  the  wonderful  relationship   love 
and  affection  between  him  and  his  wife 
whom  he  lost  :ast  year.    I  remeaaber  his' 
telltog  me  at  tbe  ckw  of  the  sessiea  last 
ye^,  that  he  really  could  not  kxA  for- 
ward to  adjonmment  with  any  kind  of 
Joy  because  he  faced  the  prospect  of  go- 
ing back  to  his  district  alone,  a  thing 
which  he  had  not  done  in  soeoe  30  years. 
He  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  always 
anticipated  the  return  to  hte  district 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  doubted 
y'hethffhe  would  eo  so  far  as  to  open 
the  house   when   he  returned   to  Red 
Wing.    As  one  of  my  colleagues  has  said 
eaxher  here  today,  the  diiBcult  thing 
was  that  he  was  so  alone  tn  his  grief 
He  did  not  speak  about  it    He  had  no 
one  in  his  immediate  family  nor  anyone 
elae  wham  he  really  could  aA  to  help 
him  ^are  that  burden.    So.  it  is  wholly 
fitting  that  the  Members  of  Congress. 
those  of  us  from  Minnesota,  those  who 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,    and    all  of    the    Members 
who  have  served  with  him  during  these 
many  years  riwald  pay  tribute  to  hlra 
today.    This  Congress  will  sorely  miss 
the  presence  of  this  fine  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDKRSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yMd  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mew  York  CBfr.  Raol. 

Mr.  RXEZX     Mr.  Speaker,  it  h  with 
great  dUBcolty  that  I  pay  tribute  today 
to  one  of  my  warm  personal  friends. 
AvuusT  AnaBiii  died  a  brokenhearted 
man.   Ov  friendship  had  been  very  close 
with  both  AuoDsx  and  JutU,  his  wife. 
We  if)ent  time  together  in  Florida.    We 
wers  closely  associated  here.    I  think 
he  was  one  of  the  noliiest  and  fhiest  men 
that  I  have  ever  kixmn,  and  his  wife  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  women  I  have  ever 
Imown.    It  is  very  dtSeolt  for  bbc  to  say 
Miythlng  that  has  not  been  said  here 
in  regard  to  his  fine  character  and  abil- 
ity.   If  I  were  to  say  anything,  I  wovld 
say  this,  and  I  wooid  quote  that  bad  be 
the  day  for  any  man  when  he  becomes 
abaotuteiy  contented  with  ttie  hf e  he  is 
living,  with  the  thoughto  be  to  thinktaig, 
with  the  deeds  he  is  doing,  irtien  then 
is  not  forever  beating  at  the  doocs  of  his 
soul  some  great  desb-e  to  do  something 
larger  for  which  he  was  made  and  nunnt 
to  do.   AuGwr  AmesssK  had  that  beat- 
ing at  the  doers  of  his  soul  to  do  some- 
thing larger  that  he  knew  he  was  meant 
and  made  to  do.    m  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, in  his  contact  wltti  the  people 
back  home  and  their  proldems,  he  en- 
riched the  life  of  his  district,  he  en- 
riched the  life  of  this  Cmigress,  he  en- 
riched the  Bfe  of  this  Nation.     Mrs. 
Reed  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  an  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
and  to  the  delegation  from  BCinnesota. 


H.      CARL     ANDKRSEN.     Mr. 
V  I  ytekl  to  the  grnflfB  tnm. 
OUoUir.jBnaBs]. 

Mr^mKINBL    Mr.  speaker.  T  oomd 
hardly  keq>  from  shedding  a  tear  ttiis 
BBomhig  when  I  heard  of  the  imsslug  of 
Aucwar  Anaasaw.     I  have  ■stned  to 
these  euiogieB  that  fame  been  gives  here 
this  afternoon,  but  soaschow  I  fed  that 
I  WM  nearer  to  Auaear  Awmsssw  than 
anybody  tn  the  world,  almost    Be  and 
his  wife  Uved  at  the  same  hotel  with 
me  and  my  wife,  and  every  day  we  would 
see  each  other.    That  has  been  true  for 
many  years  now.    He  came  to  this  Con- 
gTMs  the  same  year  I  dkl.  and  we  Vvcd 
iBtteately  and  ciose  together  nearly  all 
of  that  time.    After  his  wife  passed  away 
aaid  every  aKming  after  he  had  been 
ack,  I  would  stop  down  at  the  desk  to 
find  out  how  he  was.     Sometimes  the 
bellboys  would  know;  sometimes  the  le- 
vator boys;  and  sometimes  the  girts  who 
presided  at  tbe  office  desk  would  also 
know  the  last  word.    You  know  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  is  a  serioos  thing 
when  you  tnMc  a  man  is  dying  became 
of  ttie  tove  of  his  wife  who  had  passed 
away.      That    is    exactly    what    took 
August  out.    I  win  remember  him  for 
two  thtogs.     I  win  remember  hlra  for 
that  and  I  wiU  remember  him  Itx  this 
fact,  Uiat  on  many  occasfons  in  my  not- 
ing here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
voted  the  way  August  AmmasEir  voted 
»>ecauBe  he  was  very  wtU  posted  on  aH 
matters  cotmected  with  agrieultrnv     I 
wrote  many  a  letter  saying  that  I  fol- 
lowed AucusT  AinmssEir.    Why  did  I  do 
that?    Beeauee  I  knew  that  he  knew  his 
work.    He  was  thoroughly  informed  and 
absolute^  honest  and  sincere  about  ft. 
So.  now.  at  this  thne  I  am  going  to 
say  "Ooodby,  August.- 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  MT. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  TABxal. 

Mr.  TABEK.  Mr.  St>eaker,  Auaugx 
Ahobesch  was  a  courageoxis  man.  an  in- 
dustrious man  and  one  who  mastered 
the  work  that  he  had  to  do.  His  range 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  many 
men.  He  took  part  in  and  helped  to 
form  a  great  deal  of  the  important  leg- 
islation that  we  have  considered  here  in 
this  House.  He  never  *^^*tftttd  to  take 
a  stand  even  though  it  might  be  unpo^ 
ular  at  home.  Be  never  hmitatod  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  thii«  th-^  was 
right.  I  like  to  remember  him  that  tray. 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDBRfiSN.  Mr! 
Speaker,  I  yiekl  to  the  lady  from  Mstina 
chusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]. 

Mis.  ROGERS  of  Massach«Metta.  Mr. 
^;>eaker.  if  anyone  had  any  dovbt  abo«it 
tbe  reelect  in  which  our  late  roilfime. 
AuftusT  Amdreskn.  was  held,  it  wnairi  ha 
dispelled  by  the  absolute  quiet  and  ai- 
tentkm  of  the  Members  of  this  great 
body  today.  I  grieve  with  the  family  of 
Mr.  AmiRBSiK  in  the  torn  of  their  spies- 
did  relative. 

I  always  think  of  both  the  Andresens 
as  one.  I  never  saw  a  more  devoted  cou- 
ple. They  were  a  tfilnfng  example  of 
aH  ttiat  is  adndraUe.  to  all  husbands 
and  wives.  I  loved  his  gracious,  beauti- 
ful wife.  I  loved  ttieir  devotion  to  **^ 
other.    I  treasured  their  CriendshlpL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  an  example,  as 
much  as  any  I  know,  of  a  man  overcom- 
ing physical  illness,  physical  unhappi- 
ness,  living  through  will  power  and  spirit 
and  doing  liis  great  work  for  agricul- 
ture, his  great  work  for  small  business, 
his  great  work  for  all  that  is  fine  in  his 
State  and  in  his  Nation.  He  was  one  of 
Minnesota's  greatest  citizens  and  Minne- 
sota has  contributed  many  fine,  patri- 
otic men  to  the  United  States.  Some- 
how I  like  to  feel  that  it  is  not  "good- 
by"  but  that  he  has  Just  crossed  a 
bridge;  and  we  always  will  have  the 
comfort  of  his  inspiring  work,  his  friend- 
liness, his  courage,  and  his  great  love 
for  his  country.  Today  America  needs 
that  as  we  have  never  needed  it  before. 

May  Ood  rest  his  soul  and  may  he 
find  peace  and  contentment  in  the  other 
world. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  late  colleague.  Mr.  Andrx- 
SEN.  served  for  30  years  upon  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  now  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  . 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
and  a  good  man  has  this  day  fallen.  Our 
Congress  and  country  has  sustained  a 
great  loss. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
House  23  years  ago  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  August 
AVDRSSEN  was  then  a  high-ranking  and 
distinguished  member  of  that  great  com- 
mittee. Now  that  he  has  passed  away, 
not  a  single  member  of  the  committee, 
as  it  Is  now  constituted,  was  there  when 
I  became  a  member.  One  by  one  they 
have  gone;  either  back  to  their  homes  or 
to  their  great  reward.  I  have  served 
with  many  members,  but  I  have  not 
served  with  any  member  who  was  a  more 
devoted  and  dedicated  public  servant 
than  our  friend  who  has  Just  passed 
away.  August  Akdresen  was  a  man  of 
conviction,  of  courage  and  character. 
He  was  tJioroughly  conscientioxis  and 
sincere.  While  he  and  I  did  not  always 
agree,  as  most  of  you  know,  never  have 
I  on  any  occasion  had  any  reason  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose. 
He  was  an  upright  gentleman  and  a 
forthright  statesman,  and  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation  never  had  a  greater  cham- 
pion. His  life  was  a  blessing  and  a 
benediction;  not  only  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  State,  but  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Republic.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  fine  friend- 
ship and  we  will  miss  him  in  the  days 
ahead. 

I  was  shocked  this  morning  to  learn 
that  the  noble  spirit  of  our  dear  friend 
had  passed  from  the  shores  of  sound  to 
the  great  realm  of  silence.  I  had  made 
frequent  inqviiries  concerning  his  wel- 
fare and  I  had  been  told  that  he  would 
be  back  in  his  office  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  I  am  distressed  to  know  that  he 
will  not  be  with  us  again.  I  want  to 
express  my  very  deep,  sincere,  and  heart- 
felt ssrmpathy  to  all  of  his  loved  ones. 

All  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to 
him  can  be  comforted  by  the  glad 
thought  that  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  coimtry  and  made  a 
record  of  which  they  may  be  Justly 
proud. 


As  one  by  one  our  friends  depart,  I 
recall  these  words  from  a  lititle  poem^. 
Farewell,  by  Thomas  Moore:    I 

Let  Fate  do  ber  worst — there  an  relics  of 

Joy.  ^ 

Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  i  the  cannot 

destroy, 
Which  come,  ta  the  nighttime  of  i  orrow  and 

care. 
And  bring  back  the  features  tha  .  Joy  uaed 

to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  sudi  memories 

fiUe<l!. 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roeee  have  once  been 

distilled. 
Tou  may  break,  you  may  shatter  ihe  vase,  if 

you  wiU, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  himg  round 

it  stUl. 

As  the  years  come  and  go,  oiur  hearts 
shall  be  filled  with  memories  %t  August 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  |  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carblina. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to!  the  gen- 
tleman who  will  succeed  Mr.  jAndreszn 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill].         | 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked 
and  deeply  grieved  to  learn  thi4  morning 
of  the  death  of  om:  colleague,  August  H. 
Ain>RESEN,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  AgriciUture.  on 
which  I  serve. 

Congressman  Andresen  served  many 
years  In  this  House,  beginning! his  serv- 
ice on  December  1,  1924.  He  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Republitan  Party 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  (members 
of  our  committee,  regardless  of  I  their  po- 
litical affiliation.  It  was  my  p^vilege  to 
serve  for  15  years  with  Congressman  An- 
DRESEN  on  the  Committee  on  Afib-lculture. 
He  at  all  times  kept  in  mind  the  great 
difficulties  facing  our  agricultural  peo- 
ple. Outside  of  his  family  and  personal 
friends,  the  farmer  was  his  llrst  love. 
The  farmers'  problems  were  fiis  prob- 
lems.   He  was  their  champion. 

In  1947  I  had  the  honor  to  s^rve  on  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committed  on  Agri- 
culture visiting  Evu-ope  to  check  into  the 
operations  of  the  Marshall  ppan.  Mr. 
Andresen  was  subcommittee  ohairman. 
He  was  an  excellent  observer,  and  by  his 
keen  understanding  was  able  to  compre- 
hend where  our  surplus  foods  were  really 
accomplishing  their  purpose  and  where 
they  were  being  used  for  |  political 
benefits. 

Congressman  Akdresen  wad  a  great 
American  and  his  work  on  agriculture 
will  be  a  solid  moniunent  to  hia  memory. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSSN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoagkI.  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  kt  was  17 
years  ago  that  I  became  a  mem|>er  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  At  that  time 
August  H.  Andresen  had  served  approxi- 
mately as  long  on  that  committee  as  I 
luive  served  since  then.  He  served  for 
well  over  30  years  and  he  served  agri- 
culture devotedly. 

There  were  many  occasions  I  when  he 
and  I  saw  things  from  entirely  different 
viewpoints,  but  there  was  nevtr  an  oc- 
casion when  he  was  not  woncing  and 
seeking,  to  the  best  of  his  Judgment,  to 


Improve  the  lot  of  the  people  he  loved 
and  represented.  You  caimot  question 
the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  worked  as 
industriously  and  devotedly  as  August 
Andresen  did  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  best  interest  of  tha  farm  pecqitle 
of  America.  _     | 

He  was  one  of  the  hatdest  workers 
that  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  at  his 
office  early;  he  was  at  hjs  office  late. 
He  was  one  who  was  always  familiar 
with  the  matters  coming  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  always  found  him  a  source  of 
information  when  he  was,  on  my  side, 
and  I  always  felt  discoui^ed  when  I 
found  him  on  the  other  side  of  any  issue 
which  might  be  before  us.  But  whether 
he  was  on  my  side  or  on  the  other  side, 
he  would  make  the  same  good  fight.  He 
was  a  persistent  man.  He  did  not  give 
up.  He  made  a  good  fight  lor  the  people 
he  represented.  I 

He  represented  them  we|l.  He  repre- 
sented them  honestly.  Ht  represented 
them  to  the  end.  He  was  a  man  of 
conviction.  When  he  was  with  you.  you 
knew  he  was  going  on  with  you,  a  loyal 
friend  and  a  loyal  advocate!  Would  that 
we  had  more  of  those  qualities  in  this 
House  and  in  this  Nation  because  we 
need  them.  j 

We  need  that  determlnaifon  which  so 
strongly  characterized  all  at  August  An- 
DRESEN's  works.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  referred  to  his  deep  interest 
in  agriculture  up  imtil  tfce  very  end. 
Just  yesterday  I  talked  wittti  him  at  the 
hospital  and  he  asked  me  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  record  made  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  scheduled  Dor  this  morn- 
ing. He  said  he  wanted  to  read  the  testi- 
mony; that  while  he  expectjed  to  be  back 
in  the  next  few  days,  he  wanted  to  read 
the  record  of  what  went  On  in  his  ab- 
sence. He  was  reading  the  Record  of 
the  Congress,  but  he  wanted  to  read  the 
record  of  the  committee.  Tto  the  very 
end.  he  was  interested  in  and  was  work- 
ing for  his  constituents.  |  know  of  no 
greater  tribute  to  one  whose  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  repr^ntation  of 
people  than  to  say  that  he  never  forgot 
the  people  he  represented. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDfeRSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gemieman  from 
Iowa  tMr.HoEVEW].  i 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  the  untimely  passing  of  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  August  H.  An- 
dresen. He  was  an  honest  man.  He  was 
a  sincere  man.  In  short,  hawas  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  1 

August  Andresen  was  thf  dean  of  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu^,  paving  served 
longer  than  any  other  momber  of  the 
committee  as  now  constituted.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him 
on  that  committee  for  a  pjeriod  of  over 
14  years.  Personally,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  many  kind  things  he  did  for  me 
throughout  my  service  with  Congress. 

In  the  passing  of  August  IH.  Andresen. 
American  agriculttire  has  Ibst  one  of  its 
most  devoted  advocates  jand  friends. 
The  dairy  industry  has  loM  one  of  its 
greatest  champions.  i 

August  Andresen  was  a  lonely  man  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  loving  and  devoted 
wife.  After  her  passing  he  seemed  to 
lose  Interest  in  life.    On  bne  occasion 
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before  Comgnm  a«BBiwd  iMt  _ 

•aid  to  Be:  *7  do  not  expect  to  be  wKt 
you  much  looser.  Bb&  Btu  aad  yvm 
wiD  hvw  to  carry  OB.* 

In  the  de«th  of  Aimwi  nwiwia,  i 
have  lost  a  dear  and  devoted  Iticad.  His 
passing  will  be  BMNaned  by  agileultMial 
Aneriea.  His  pswrtng  is  a  great  kM»  to 
his  diBtrict.  State,  and  Nation. 

May  he  find  peace,  rest,  and  eoiAait- 
Hient^-that  for  every  soul— la  ttwi  bouse 
not  built  witli  faaiids^  eternal  In  ttre 
heavens. 

Kr.H.CARLAKDBR8BN.  Ifr.  Speak- 
er, I  DOW  yield  to  the  gcnUesMUi  frmn 
Arfcamas  [Mr  Oathqmb). 

Mr.    OATHCfOa     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

news  of  the  parsing  of  our  committee's 
ranking  Minority  meaber,  Aucott  H. 
Ajnmxn,  waf  nott  rnddcBing  to  Hie  ta 
view  of  the  aamo«Hie»ent  that  he  was 
expected  to  return  to  his  oAce  this  week. 
We  nicmbeis  of  the  CoBnaittee  on  Agrl- 
ealtvre  bad  hoped  that  be  eoald  be  in 
attendanee  at  ttm  first  sebedaled  meetteg 
of  the  session  which  was  set  originally 
for  today. 

It  is  a  real  shoek  to  lewn  ot  the  Vm 
of  OM  with  wbom  you  bave  worfced 
through  many  tiring.  gm^Ung  sessions 
over  a  period  of  years. 

I  recall  one  ta-ip  especially  which  I 
made  with  him— a  visit  ta>  several  West- 
em  European  eowntries  in  1947.  He  was 
ehairraan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  of  the  Herter  Fonign 
Aid  Committee.  He  sklllfnDy  and  tact- 
f^Hy  discharged  this  asstgnnent,  this 
mammoth  tasic.  in  a  manner  that  brought 
real  credit  to  tlie  Coofress  and  the  Ra- 
tion. On  many  occasions  oar  group  held 
hearings  and  attended  Ore  tiraal  social 
functions.  In  each  such  instance  ft  was 
the  assignment  of  our  subcommittee 
chairman  to  spenk  for  the  grtRip— to 
make  opening  remarks  or  rejrty  to  ad- 
dresses of  welcome.  This  he  did  with 
fervor  and  devotion.  He  was  a  patriot— 
a  true  leader  and  inspiring  associate. 

August  ANmrEsn?  had  been  carrying  a 
heavy  load  for  many  ntantbs.  His  own 
health  and  that  of  Ws  wife,  who  was  in 
fW  an  extended  time  and  wiw  passed 
away  in  the  spring  of  1957,  dlstuibed  htm 
no  Mttle.  He  continued  to  capaM^  lead 
the  fight  for  farm  leglalatian  hi  behalf  of 
America's  dairy  farmers.  The  benefits 
which  were  attained  by  dairy  interests 
over  the  past  20  years  or  more  were  doe 
largely  to  his  tireless  efforts. 

y^  ^"^^  my  privilege  to  sit  on  some 
coafeieiHies  with  August;  one  of  whl^ 
L,T*^  h>  which  so  great  a  responai- 
wlity  fen  on  him  as  tituhir  head  and 
spokemian  for  the  Nation'*  dahy  hrter- 
ests.  It  was  ta  1966  when  a  far-reach- 
ing omnibos  agricrdtmr  bin  was  being 
revamped  by  the  Joint  group.  He 
»P<*e  little  ontfl  the  aection  was 
reached  affecting  the  dairy  producers. 
I  would  Hke  to  quote  from  a  newsletter 
JO  my  eonstitatents  dated  March  30. 
1956.  regarding  the  effective  work  done 
by  thi»  great  farm  leader.  Ih  referrtog 
to  seniority,  the  letter  stated: 

What  difference  aoes  K  make?    PiRlispa 
«»»  one  potot  win  mmtrste  what  ft  can 
Cd^^  ***•  y^  ^***»  •!«»»•  awMi  to 
■ton.  caetpk  tor  satlag  ■■d  ^katpkmc.  rt 
M««<ifty  alUrnoon;   mskA  Avwamt  H. 
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and 


voting    on    the    various 

niCtLfc  at  9ML    Zk ««^ 

y°**  eat,  anAhto  voica  patraadail  tka  coa- 
P^.—  to  taetmJB  a  provlilijB.  wtilcZi  win 
brli^  aa  extra  tia  mlllloB  to  tbe  poekets 
er  the  tfatov  te».«.  <«    amtifca.    r  «« 


itodiV. 
1 1  hcaidttiat 

odL    omylMt 
ltwas.Is|iake«itk 
tive  asiirtant  in  the  haB 
Be  told  metiwt 


MllBoro  of  people  were  beneflted  by 
Ws  aecompBahments  as  a  Member  of 
the  CUiigiess  for  Jl  years.  A  real  debt 
of  gratitude  is  doe  him  by  American 
agileultore  in  general  for  his  effbrts 
wlilefa  _  meant  ao  much  to  fsrmers 
tluuuflioot  this  htnd. 

I  Shan  mias  him  greathr.  T  have  kwt 
a  true  friend. 

"^^  people  of  the  First  Congressional 

District  of  Minnesota  have  hwt  a  dmm- 

pJMi  and  a  figfiter  who  had  served  agrt- 

cnlture    longer    than    any    Member   of 
either  House  of  Congress  and  one  who 

wfD  be  hard  to  replace. 

The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its  top 
legislators  and  statesmen. 

Mr.  TALLB.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  wiB  fhe 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  AlfDBRSKN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TALLg.  Mr.  Speeker.  August  H. 
Anvrbskn  was  not  only  my  loyal  friend; 
he  was  my  neighbor,  too.  with  orty  a 
State  Bne  separating  our  districts.  I 
was  bom  ta  his  district  on  the  oM  borae^ 
stead  that  is  still  held  ta  the  name  of  my 
family.  Durtag  his  long  and  vigorous 
career  several  members  of  my  family 
were  his  constituents.  I  knew  him  tati- 
■atejy  throBfbout  his  political  life.  One 
of  his  brothers,  now  deceased,  was  a 
vahicd  constituent  of  mine. 

^  Congressman  ANnasssN  came  from 
stiHtly  Horwegian  sto(^.  He  was  tan, 
■lender,  and  strong.  His  stride  was  that 
of  a  watm  whose  cocseienee  is  clear  and 
whooe  coinage  is  mrfaiHng.  He  was 
reared  ta  a  good  home  ta  which  prayer 
and  deveCioD  were  a  daily  ritual.  Know- 
tag  him  as  I  did.  I  proclaira  hbo  a  Chris. 
tfea  genUesMn. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  the 
dwice  of  the  pcopte  ia  soatheastem  lAn- 
neaota  over  so  long  a  period  at  years. 
They  respected  his  stexUng  character. 
thtj  vahied  bis  faithful  serriee,  and  they 
tnasted  Ilia  bnplicttly. 

It  la  aad  to  conteaoiriatc  that  deep 
row  eaae  to  him  last  year  when  his 
voted  wife  departed  ttais  bfe  It 
to  those  of  us  wiio  saw  hias  thereafter 
tram  day  to  day  thai  grief  had  taken 
ao  firm  a  bold  ttaot  he  dtd  indeed  walk 
as  one  who  treads  alone  aome  banqoet 
baU  deserted. 

mit,  Mr.  Speaker.  Avbust  H.  Anaanv 
left  to  all  who  knew  him  m  beantifnl 
memory.  That  Is  a  priceless  legacy.  Of 
him  It  mmj  truly  be  said:  "Weil  done, 
kbo«  0ood  and  faithful  servant." 

Mxa.  TaUe  joins  with  me  ta  expresatag 
deev-Mt  sympathy  to  aU  the  beieaml 

Mr.  ABEBKSTHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
ktae  centtemaa  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDEBfiEN.  I  jlcM  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississipfrt. 

Mr.ABHaiBTHT.  Mr.  8|>eaka>.  when 
I  was  en  rante  to  the  oOce  this  rmttmiang 
Ma^ening  to  the  news  canine  over  my 
automotatte  radko^  word  cane  of  the 
ing  oi  this  crei^  man  iriio  taas 


ttiis 


to  his  return. 
_WieMi  the  Ooramittee  en  Agricoltare 

w^  have  served  with  Aveusr  for  qofte  a 
Jong  ttaie  are  going  to  miss  Ms  presence. 
We  are  going  to  nisB  his  wise  couosei 
Ida  sharp  questkiatar  of  witnesses,  bis 
logic  and  reaeontag.  We  are  golna  to 
mito  the  benefit  of  Oie  vast  knowledge 
which  he  as  a  Member  of  this  body  tw 
■oae_ttirty-odd  years  gained  as  a  result 
m  nard  work  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Of  comrse.  none  of  tb  had  any  doobt  as 
to  the  standinr  of  Aucusr  to  Ws  district 
a  great  dMtrict  incidentBlly.  inhabited 
by  the  finest  of  people.  His  rwp>»<p  t>fn 
year  after  year  by  large  majorities  evi- 
denced the  high  regard  ta  wWdh  he  was 
beW  by  Ws  constituents.  But  tf  there 
should  be  any  who  bad  su<A  doubt  he 
need  only  to  visit  among  «ie  fine  people 
of  that  area. 

Btas  been  my  privilege.  Ml*.  Speaker, 
to  visit  ta  August^  district  on  three  occa- 
sions^^ one  of  those  occasions  ft  was 
my  privilege  to  address  ta  my  feeble  way 
the  Mlimesota  State  Pferm  Bureau  con- 
vention. In  that  address  I  made  refer- 
«ice  to  several  of  the  Minnesota  Mem- 
bers, and  partfcularty  Mr.  Anskbkn  as 
the  dean  of  the  Minnesota  rfpiAgftM^n 
The  chamber,  which  was  overSowtag 
with  people,  was  rocked  and  shaifen  with 
terrific  applause.  Tbe  demonstratlOB 
evidenced  the  great  love  and  affectfam 
they  had  for  Axncusr  Andreskbc,  their 
faithful  servant.  He  was.  Indeed.  ttieSr 
man. 

August  AimaBssN  was  possessed  of  a 
great  IntellecL  He  vaa  a  im^n  of  ck- 
trtkordinary  quality  and  •rtrafrrrtinarr 
abOity.  He  was  «t<^c»ted  to  the  priacip 
pies  of  soiind  constitutional  govemmeat 
which  is  now  so  often  treated  too  lightly. 
He  was  a  man  of  bone&ty,  of  good 
character  and  Integrity. 

Aufiusi  was  also  a  man  of  ^yfavJAn.  1km 
opinion.  He  was  not  known  to  waver 
or  (luibble.  He  sought  what  wag  xicht 
and  once  having  found  it  he  was  not  to 
be  swerved.  He  was  a  man  of  very  re- 
tentive mind.  I  expect  he  carried  as 
mjifh  inf  onnatioii  in  his  mind  about  tke 
problems  of  the  "^iiTj^im  q|  peo[4e  whe 
wof k  on  our  farms  a&  any  man  who  ewer 
passed  through  this  body.  He  was  their 
friend  and  left  behind  a  record  which  wffl 
for  years  redoand  to  tbeir  good.  Tlio 
great  rommittw  on  Agricwlture  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  1^  talent  and  ability.  Be  waa  tha 
woriLtiorse;.  the  leadex.  the  expert  of  the 
Aaaeriean  dairy  faraaer.  They  an  going 
toBiinUBR.  So  are  we;  and  so  WiU  tha 
countiy. 

I  do  not  want  to  lei  tbe  eppsetVBity 
(  withBiit  amUam  iciercnee  to  late 
bcantiful. 
It 
bia   oAee   Mrs. 
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him  leave  late  in  the  day  with  that  beau- 
tiful woman  on  his  arm.  They  were  an 
inseparable  devoted  couple.  Shortly 
after  she  had  passed  away  I  was  walking 
up  the  hall  one  afternoon  as  Augxtst  was 
leaving  his  ofDce  alone.  I  gripped  his 
hand  and  extended  sympathy.  He  said, 
"Tom,  no  one  will  ever  know  how  sad  I 
am.  and  were  It  not  for  ttie  friends  I 
have  here  in  this  body.  I  do  not  believe 
I  could  stand  the  grief  that  is  mine  as  of 
this  hour."  She  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
he  was  a  devoted  husband.  From  that 
day  on  Aitgx7st  was  heavy  laden.  His 
grief  was  deep.  The  thought  of  his  love- 
ly wife  was  ever  with  him.  It  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  his  passing. 

Now,  as  the  grim  reaper  has  called 
him  home  it  is  with  some  comfort  to  all 
of  us  that  August  and  his  wonderful 
mate  are  one  again.  They  have  been 
remated  in  an  everlasting  life  where 
there  is  no  soreness,  no  pain,  no  grief. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Horan]. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
last  tribute  to  our  departed  friend  and 
colleague,  August  H.  Andresen.  All  of 
us  will  miss  him.  We  will  miss  his 
friendliness,  we  will  miss  his  counsel, 
and  we  and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
particiilarly  will  miss  his  wisdom. 

As  I  have  sat  here  this  afternoon  I 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  quietness 
of  the  Chamber.  To  me  that  means  an 
unspoken  tribute  to  one  that  we  were 
pleased  to  call  a  friend.  It  impresses 
me.  I  have  been  Impressed  also  with 
the  many  expressions  of  deep  love  and 
affection  that  existed  between  August 
and  his  darling  wife.  Julia.  They  were  a 
team,  a  devoted  team,  and,  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Abernbtht],  I  have  the  same 
feeling,  especially  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  the  loss  as  was  expressed  on  Aug- 
ust's face  following  Julia's  death,  that 
with  two  who  were  so  much  together  in 
life  we  can  find  some  solace  now  that 
they  are  at  least  together  again  as  they 
were  so  joyfully  with  us. 

Mr.  H.  carl  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlanan  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Saolak]; 

Mr.  SAIHiAK  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
devoted  friend.  I  first  came  to  know 
August  Andresen  in  1939  when  I  came  to 
Capitol  Hill  as  secretary  to  a  Congress- 
man. But  it  was  not  imtil  1951 — al- 
though I  had  been  honored  and  privi- 
leged to  come  here  after  the  election  of 
1946  and  consistently  since  as  Con- 
necticut's Congressman  at  large — it  was 
not  until  1951  when  August  Andresen 
and  his  lovely  wife,  and  Mrs.  Sadlak  and 
I  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  at  Is- 
tanbul. Turkey,  that  I  got  to  know  him 
intimately.  It  was  during  this  assign- 
ment that  he  manifested  to  me  his  great 
knowledge  of  and  Interest  in  agriculture. 
He  was  interested  in  agriculture  not  only 
here  at  home,  but  when  the  subcom- 
mittee work  and  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference itself  allowed  in  Turkey,  August 
Andrkskn  and  I  went  out  to  view  the 
agriculture  of  that  area.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  know  how  the  help 


had  been  utilized  that  had  i  been  sent 
over  there.  j 

For  this  reason,  likewise,  he  fend  I.  with 
our  wives,  stopped  in  Oreece«  to  look  at 
their  agricultxuv.  He  want^i  to  know 
more  about  it  so  that  he  woull  be  better 
informed  when  he  had  to  ideal  with 
legislation  on  agriculture  on  bis  return. 

I  recall  very  vividly,  too — a]|d  this  was 
brought  to  mind  by  what  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bla^nikJ  has 
said — each  of  us  take  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  the  progress  of  oul"  Academy 
appointments  and  when  we  netumed  to 
Paris  and  had  occasion  to  vlait  General 
Eisenhower  at  NATO,  on  aj^  Saturday 
morning.  August  Andresen  rightfiilly 
boasted  that  his  first  appoii^tee  to  the 
Military  Academy  was  Lauri$  Norstad; 
and  I  know  that  it  was  a  source  of 
Increased  pride  and  joy  whto  further 
recognition  of  the  ability  an^  achieve- 
ments of  this  outstanding  4)ldier  fol- 
lowed in  later  years.  i 

We  used  to  joke  pretty  miich  and  I 
think  for  the  record  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  one  interruption  In  his  long 
service  to  his  constituency  and  Minne- 
sota and  the  Nation  was  the  time  when 
August  Andresen  ran  as  a  c^didate  at 
large.  And  he  used  to  say  toTme.  "Sad- 
lak, you  can  have  that  job  of,  Congress- 
man at  Large.  It  was  the  ona  time  that 
I  ran,  when  I  was  a  candidate  at  large, 
that  I  was  beaten."  But  he!  said  that 
jokingly,  becaxise  we  had  a  griat  respect 
for  each  other. 

When  Mrs.  Andresen  passedjaway  I  re- 
call the  tremendous  effect  ^t  had  on 
August  Andresen.  As  has  lleen  men- 
tioned here,  there  was  that  lovely  ex- 
ample of  a  man  and  wife  whq  were  one, 
completely  devoted,  completely  dedi- 
cated. I  remember  the  great  effect  her 
passing  had  upon  him  who  remained. 
Now  as  has  been  said  they  are  pne  again, 
to  carry  on  their  great  deviation  and 
dedication  to  each  other  in  the  here- 
after where  there  is  no  ending. 

I  join  in  extending  my  condolences  to 
the  family  of  August  AndreseK. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle»nan  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen].  t 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speakeij.  I  find  it 
very  difflcult  to  speak  about  the  great 
man  who  has  crossed  bar  las|  night.  I 
went  out  to  see  Auone  the  ot^r  day  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  and  Augie  said, 
"Ben.  I  knew  you  would  come  out  to 
see  me.  I  am  glad  you  camei,"  I  said. 
"AuGU!,  of  course  I  would  come  to  see 
you."  He  said,  "Ben,  this  [has  been 
quite  a  siege,  but  I  am  getting  along 
fine  and  I  am  going  to  get  ott  of  here 
one  of  these  first  days  and  be  back  on 
the  job."  : 

We  talked  about  a  great  m^ny  things 
and  after  about  10  minute  I  said, 
"AuGis.  I  am  not  going  to  weair  you  out. 
I'm  going  now."  "No,  no.  don't  rush 
away;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  tajik  to  you 
about."  And  so  I  stayed  with  him  about 
30  minutes.  I 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  i^e  when  I 
learned  of  his  passing  this  miming, 

He  said.  "You  know,  it  gets  pretty 
lonesome  out  here,  especially  lor  me.  I 
have  been  an  awfully  lones(>me  man 


since  my  dear  Julia  pa^ised  on.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  knyself.  It  la 
almost  more  than  I  can  b(^." 

He  said,  "I  have  bc^n  wondering 
whether  I  should  run  for  Congress  again 
but.  you  know.  Ben,  I  have  no  hobby 
whatsoever.  My  hobby  Is  Just  work, 
work,  work.  I  presume  I  would  be  com- 
pletely lost  if  I  did  not  come  back  to 
Congress. 

"I  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  have  been 
very  kind  to  me,"  he  said.  "The  folks 
at  home.  my.  how  wonderful  they  have 
been  to  me.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  that  expect  me  to  nun  again,  so  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  run  again." 
I  said,  "AuGiE,  I  am  sure  you  have  made 
the  right  decision."  j 

AuGis  Andresen  was  aJ  man  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  had  in  his  mind  and  his  great 
heart  only  that  burning  desire  to  be 
right  and  to  do  good  for  hia  fellow  man. 
In  my  opinion,  in  all  hi|  doings  these 
nearly  20  years  I  have  be^  with  him  as 
a  colleague  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  time 
when  I  questioned  his  judgment  on  leg- 
islation which  was  under  i  consideration. 
The  Honorable  Augis  ANaRxaxN  was.  In 
fact,  my  patron  saint,  so  fo  speak. 

I  only  wish  I  had  the  proper  words 
that  would  clearly  express  my  deep  feel- 
ing about  the  loss  of  thia  great  Ameri- 
can, this  great  friend  of  y0urs  and  mine. 
I  am  sure  he  is  happy  now  because  he  has 
joined  his  dear,  beloved  wife.  I  am  sure 
God  Almighty  must  have  said  to  him, 
"You  have  run  a  good  raf».  You  have 
earned  the  comforts  of  a  castle  In 
heaven.  Come  home,  Aucnc,  and  be  with 
your  beloved  Julia."  | 

God  rest  their  souls.       I 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  jrield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbkrtI,  the  ma- 
jority whip.  j 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  August  Andresen  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Andresen  had  served  on  that  com- 
mittee for  many  years  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
jurisprudence  of  this  coimiry  was  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  during  his  service 
in  this  House.  His  fingerprinte  are  on 
every  law.  He  was  one  1  of  the  really 
great  members  of  that  conimlttee  and  of 
the  House.  In  the  field  of  daiiy  legisla- 
tion, which  was  his  spef:lalty,  in  my 
judgment  he  had  no  peer  in  or  out  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  August  An- 
dresen was  a  kindly,  sympathetic  Indi- 
vidual. He  was  my  friend.,  I  agree  with 
those  who  have  sp<ricen  before  that,  when 
a  man  dies,  he  will  live  again.  I  knew 
the  devotion  of  August  and  Mrs.  Andre- 
sen for  each  other  during  their  lifetime. 
I  am  sure  they  are  togetUer  In  eternity 
now.  T 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Cttnningraii].  T 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  o^  Iowa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  those  who  I  have  spoken 
already,  when  I  came  to  |ny  office  this 
morning  I  was  deeply  saddened  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  the  p^lng  of  Au- 
oust  Anosssin.  I  realized;  at  once  that 
all  of  MS  had  lost  a  frle^y  colleague 
and  that  this  House,  anc    in  fact  the 
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entire  Congress,  had  lost  a  highly  re- 
spected and  dearly  beloved  Member.    I 
also  realized  that  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  entire  Nation  had  lost  an 
able  and  valuable  legislator  and  states- 
man, and  that  also  the  State  of  Iowa  had 
lost  a  fine  friend  and  a  valuable  neigh- 
bor, and  that  the  entire  farming  com- 
munity of  America  had  lost  one  of  its 
stanchest    friends    and    greatest   bene- 
factors.   But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  feel- 
ing deeper  than  all  that;  namely,  that 
I  had  lost  something  more  than  words 
can  express.    I  recall  vividly  more  than 
17  years  ago  in  this  Chamber  when  I 
first   became    acquainted   with   August 
Andbesen.    I  realized  that  I  had  found 
a  new  friend,  a  true  friend,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed  in  that  belief  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  first  meeting  on  that  day  right 
near  ^here  I  am  standing  now  with 
August  Andresen.    Any  time  I  had  a 
problem  that  I  wanted  advice  on  with 
regard    to    agriculture    particularly,    I 
could  go  to  August  Andresen.    He  never 
failed  me.    He  was  kindly  in  his  advice 
and  sympathetic,  but  he  would  take  the 
time  to  explain  and  then  he  would  say, 
"Now.  Paxtl,  in  your  State  of  Iowa,  this 
will  do  so  and  so."    He  did  not  suggest 
to  me  how  to  vote,  but  he  let  me  know 
what  the  result  would  be  if  the  bill  were 
enacted  or  if  it  were  defeated. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  he  came 
to  me  and  asked  that  I  go  with  him  into 
his  home  State  of  Minnesota  to  attend 
some  meetings  dealing  with  agriculture. 
He  extended  the  invitation  in  such  a  way 
that  I  felt  he  wanted  me  to  go  up  there 
to  help  August  Andresen  with  his  home 
people.  I  went.  I  was  never  so  surprised 
in  my  life.  No  one  could  have  gone  into 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  his  home  State, 
and  helped  August  Andresen.  The  man- 
ner In  which  his  people  received  him, 
the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  and 
the  love  that  they  had  for  him  were  far 
beyond  anything  that  anyone  from  out- 
side the  State  of  Minnesota  could  add  to. 
Then  I  reaUzed  that,  after  aU,  August 
Andresen  extended  me  that  Invitation 
not  to  help  him  but  to  help  me — I  was 
the  one  who  benefited  from  attending 
those  meetings.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
a  better  legislator  as  a  result  of  that  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  mak- 
ing   personal    references    in   regard  to 
August  H.  Andresen.  and  what  he  said  to 
me  the  day  his  wife  was  laid  away.   When 
I  went  up  to  greet  him  and  put  my  arm 
around  his  shoulder,  he  said:   "I  shall 
not  be  with  jrou  very  long.   I  do  not  know 
whether  It  is  worth  carrying  on  or  not." 
I  said:  "August,  I  know  how  you  feel, 
but  you  will  carry  on." 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I  will.- 
He  did,  and  he  is  now.  even  though  he 
has  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  still 
carrying  on. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Blr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  insert  their  remarks  relative 
to  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  August  H.  Andresen  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Georgia  [Mrs.  Blitch]. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  of  the  Miimesota  delegation 
hi  expressing  my  shock  at  the  passing  of 
our  late  colleague,  August  H.  Andresen. 
and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
them  and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  at  times 
with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  dur- 
ing public  hearings  that  particularly 
pertained  to  agricultural  problems  in 
my  district.  Like  all  the  members  of 
that  great  committee.  Mr.  Andresen  was 
gracious  to  me  at  all  times,  and  was  ef- 
fective in  helping  to  resolve  some  of  the 
problems  which  I  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
I  shall  miss  Mr.  Andresen  very  much. 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
profound  sadness  and  a  sense  of  irrep- 
arable loss  that  we  have  come  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  untimely  death  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  August  Andre- 
sen. and  we  mourn  his  passing  as  the 
removal  from  oxu*  midst  of  one  who 
throughout  his  life  was  dedicated  to  un- 
derglrding  and  strengthening  this  that 
we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  chosen  field  for  August  Andre- 
sen's  legislative  activity  was  the  realm  of 
agriculture;  and  in  that  area  he  had  no 
peer.  As  a  junior  member  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  constantly  de- 
ferred to  his  experience  and  judgment, 
and  I  took  constant  delight  in  the  vigor 
with  which  he  pursued  the  conservative 
approach  to  this  Nation's  agricultural 
problems.  The  farmers  of  America,  and 
especially  the  dairymen,  have  lost  a  stal- 
wart champion,  the  Congress  has  lost  a 
distinguished  Member,  and  I  have  lost 
a  stanch  and  trusted  friend. 

Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  him 
sensed  his  inability  to  throw  off  the  de- 
spondency which  followed  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wife.  It  seemed  that  her  going 
away  took  something  from  his  heart; 
and  if  ever  a  person  died  of  heartbreak. 
It  was  he.  Now  he  has  gone  to  join  her 
in  a  sunnier  land,  and  we  are  sure  that 
this  morning  saw  a  glad  reunion  with 
the  one  that  he  loved  and  lost  for  only 
awhile.  May  the  Guardian  of  that  ce- 
lestial place  now  have  them  in  His  tender 
care. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  one  who  was  always  kind 
and  friendly  to  me.  the  Honorable 
August  H.  Andresen.  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  watohed  with  admira- 
tion and  respect  his  faithful  work  in 
behalf  of  his  people.  No  one  in  the 
Congress  was  ever  more  devoted  to  his 
constituency  and  to  his  country.  His 
good  work  will  Uve  in  our  memories  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  his 
survivors,  and  to  his  delegaUon  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  another  stalwart  American 
in  the  death  of  August  H.  Andresen. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
lost  an  able  Member  and  I  have  lost  an 
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admired  and  respected  friend  whom  I 
shall  miss  greatly. 

Although  AUGZE  Andrbbkn  maintained 
an  informed  interest  in  all  legislation  to 
come  before  this  body,  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best  will,  I  am  certain,  al- 
ways associate  his  memory  primarily 
with  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  agriculture. 
It  was  as  a  veteran  member  of  that 
great  committee  that  he  made  his  great- 
est Impression  on  us  and  made  his  most 
substantial  contributions  to  the  coun- 
try's welfare. 

It  occiu^  to  me  that  Aueun  AHintxsnr 
was  a  representative,  not  only  of  the 
people  of  his  district  but  of  many  farm- 
ers all  over  the  land,  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term. 

Their  problems  and  their  welfare  were 
his  business  and  he  never  deviated  from 
a  determination  to  represent  their  in- 
terests here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that 
August  Andresen  took  any  narrow  posi- 
tions. His  outlook  was  as  broad  as  the 
coimtry  Itself,  and  he  was  firm  in  his 
conviction  that  the  policies  he  advocated 
for  agricultiu^  would  benefit  our  entire 
economy. 

In  these  difficult  times  we  can  111  af- 
ford to  lose  a  man  of  August  Andresen 's 
long  experience,  personal  integrity  and 
dedication  to  the  Ideal  of  public  service. 
Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  many  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  our 
much  loved  Members.  Augxtst  Andresen. 
His  passing  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  all 
of  us. 

It  has  been  my  high  privilege  to  serve 
wlUaMr.  Andresen  for  almost  6  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  have 
always  found  him  to  be  fair,  sincerely 
honest  and  understanding. 

Whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
August  Andresen  on  the  ideas  he  hc^ 
we  admired  him  for  his  Integrity  and 
character  with  which  he  voiced  his  views. 
He  always  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his 
colleagues  showed  him  great  resi)ect  by 
giving  their  undivided  attention. 

While  August  Andresen  was  a  tireless 
fighter  for  agriculture  and  the  dairy 
facet  which  his  good  State  boasts,  he 
never  allowed  his  individual  interest  to 
prevent  him  from  joining  harmoniously 
in  the  welfare  of  overall  agriculture. 

We  shall  miss  August  Andresen  in  the 
days  to  come  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiu^. 

Agriculture  has  lost  a  great  friend. 
Minnesota  and  the  Nation  are  better  for 
his  having  passed  this  way. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  very  great  privilege  to  know  and  be 
associated  with  August  Andresen.  Hav- 
ing heard  about  him  even  before  coming 
to  the  Congress  as  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman, the  evaluation  was  enhanced 
by  the  personal  friendship  that  devel- 
oped during  our  11  years  of  association. 
AuGiE,  as  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
well  called  him,  was  truly  Imbued  with 
the  real  spirit  of  public  service.  None 
who  came  with  a  problem  were  turned 
away  nor  were  they  given  less  than  the 
best  counsel.  His  real  service  was  not 
confined  to  his  district  for  he  was  a  great 
fighter  for  agriculture  and  had  a  ridi 
background  of  experioaee  lapon  vrtileh 
to  draw.    Always  fair,  he  did  not  penott 
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of  what 


his  speclaltar  to  warp  bte 

was  best  for  the  whole  oC ,__. 

When  hiB  good  -wife  pasKd  mwaj  less 
than  a  yeas  ago  be  aaid  tbat  the  k«i 
wa«  trulsr  More  than  he  ooidd  bear.  A 
devoted  husband  and  cftiam  of  outstand- 
ing worth,  he  baa  rmdercd  ftoe  aervfee 
to  hie  country  and  set  a  noUe  example 
for  his  CongresBiODal  coUeagaea  to  fol- 
low.   

a«r.  McIMTIRE.  IMr.  Speaker,  fhe 
passing  oi  the  Hooorabie  Avcovr  Ahmw- 
SEN  brings  to  a  close  a  carew  of  public 
service  e<}ualed  by  few.  and  of  which 
the  State  of  Minnesota  must  be  justly 
proud, 


til  in 


I  first  saw  him  at  a  neeCtog  in  Chicago 
^*ete  farvi  proMeaas  wero  nnder  dis- 
cussion. I  was  immediateilb  impressed 
wgh  ids  knowledge  of  agriculture.  My 
admhrattCKi  for  him  has  coil  tinned  over 
ttie  years.  I  think  he  was"  one  of  the 
besl-infornied  men  od  agriedtture  in  this 
country.  T 

ApevsT  AnvKwsEn  was  a  kindly  man 
and  was  ahvasrs  of  a  friendly  disposition. 


January  H 


I  called  upon  hira  many  t 
sel  and  advice,  and  he  was 
to  assist  where  possible. 

The  passing  of  Attgttst  A 
irreparaWe  loss,  not  alone 
in  Minnesota,  but  to  the 


for  coun- 
willins 


is  an 

his  district 

■e  Nation. 


The  prlvflege  oi  Imving  known  him  as    We  need  more  men  of  the  type  of  Au 

colleague  and  friend  is  one  I  shall  always    ctrsr  AwrRirsKir.  | 


cherish,  for  he  has  i^ayed  a  prominent 
part  in  sone  of  ray  pleasantest  and  most 
lasting  memories. 

I  recall  oin:  first  meeting.  I  came  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agricidture  in  ia4».  rep- 
resenting agricidtural  interests  of  my 
home  State  of  Maine.  His  kind  but 
searching  questions  are  still  in  mind- 
Then  it  became  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  be  elected  to  Congress,  and  since  April 
1952  to  serve  with  Atjgtist  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Tb  work  with 
him  while  he  served  as  a  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  offered  me  the  op- 
portunity to  avail  myself  of  his  counsel 
and  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to 
agriculture  in  partictilar  and  the  Sfid- 
west  in  generaL 

His  devotion  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  dairymen  ol  Ajw»rir^  is  ^  matter  of 
history. 

In  his  passing  Minnesota  has  t^t  a 
great  exponent  of  Its  attitude  toward 


Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speakir.  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  experl^cing  grief 
todJvy  because  of  their  long  ajid  intimate 
associations  with  our  depart^  colleague. 
AUuUST  H.  Andresen.  My  (jwn  distress 
derives  instead  from  a  brief  ^mt  reward- 
ing friendship  in  which  I  benefited  enor- 
mously from  the  understanding  and 
kindness  of  tills  man  of  prestige  and  po- 
sition. Y 

A  year  ago  when  I  first  fentered  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Agricultxire  Coromlttee.  I  \jent  at  once 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Ahdreskh.  our 
ranking  member.  He  welcomed  me 
warmly  and  spoke  of  his  gr  ;at  interest 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  its 
work.  Thereafter  we  shared  a  strong 
common  interest — the  knowledge  that  we 
both  represented  outstandlna  dairy  area* 
of  the  country.  It  was  an  unusual  rela- 
tionship we  had,  for  he  was^e  commit- 
tee's ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
was  its  Junior.    Throughout  |he  year,  he 


-  -^ _ --   —  —-—*.»,  •W1..UU     w>K>  lu  juuiux.     X ill uusjioufc  »ne  year,  m 

farm  pohcy,  and  tlie  country  has  lost  an    showed  a  friendly  concern  f4r  xay  prog 
able,  sincere  and  devoted  public  servant,    ress.  ^   -***««* 

We  mourn  today  becaxisi  the  dairy 
farmer,  even  now  in  a  time  df  crisis,  ha* 
lost  a  vigorous  champion.  Congress  has 
lost  a  Member  with  an  imexc#lled  knowl- 
edge of  the  complex  problems  of  agri- 
culture.   We  have  lost  a  friid. 

To  Mr.  AuDBESiai's  famUy/l  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speake^,  acting  as 
the  minority  leader  of  the  great  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  August  H- 
AnDRBsaN  was  very  close  to  the  hearts* 
not  only  of  all  of  us  Member*  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  but  of  all  meodjers  of  the 
committee.  He  possessed  a  Iremendous 
grasp  of  America's  agrieuHural  prob- 
lema  and  at  the  same  time  always  re- 
mained sensitive  to  tlie  feelings  of  the 
farmer*  themselves.  He  ^?oke  th«r 
language.  He  was  one  with  them  and 
alwaya  for  them. 

He  went  about  in  a  qui^.  lovable  way 
to  achieve  his  ends  and  was  a  power  in 
the  Congress.  Above  all  things,  lie  was 
a  great  American,  dedicated  to  her  prin- 
ciples and  her  people.  He  ^«as  a  leader 
are  can  HI  afford  to  lose,  t  possess  a 
great  affection  for  this,  my  ^Ueague. 

Mr.  I.AIRIX  Mr.  Speaker.;  I  join  with 
mty  colleagues  in  paying  trijbule  to  the 
memory  of  August  H.  Andhesim.  The 
pasniiH!  of  Avcvbt  Aitdrssbw  |s  a  distinct 
loss  ttoft  only  to  our  great  neighboring 
State  of  Minnewota,  but  to  ocr  Nation  aa 
ve&  I 

I  shftE  kmc  remember  the  kind  and 
friendly  counsel  and  advice  given  me  by 


A  man  firm  in  principle  and  conviction, 
his  friendly  hand  was  always  i^'irtt^-nt^t^ 
to  help  another  along  th«»  way. 

His  passing  is  a  deep  personal  loss, 
and  our  deep  sympathy  goes  out  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  The  memory  of  the 
man  and  his  service  to  Minnesota  and 
the  countrywOl  long  endure. 

Mr.  KILBDRN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
lost  a  close  friend  of  18  years  in  the  pass- 
ing of  AncosT  H.  Akbrssen.  My  district 
in  New  York  is  predominately  a  dairy 
farming  district.  After  getting  to  know 
August  Andheseii,  I  found  that  he  prob- 
ably knew  as  much  about  the  dairy  in- 
dustry as  suiyone  in  the  country.  I  used 
to  go  to  him  for  advice  azul  counsel  cm 
many  farm  bills.  He  always,  being  a 
man  of  honor  and  integrity,  told  me 
frankly  the  effecta  that  any  provisions 
would  have  on  my  district. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  so  many 
pleasant  times  together  that  I  fed  a 
great  sense  of  personal  loss  and  I  know 
that  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
country  at  large  has  lost  an  cxtremrty 
fine,  competent  and  honorable  legidator. 

Mr.  CHENOWBTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Awsoct  H. 
AjfDREsnr.  I  was  indeed  siyydiwl  and 
saddened  this  mondi«  when.  I  learned 
•f  his  passing.  1  knew  o<  his  iHneas, 
but  was  hoping  he  would  rccovo*. 

I  considered  Avcosx  AiOABni  cs»  ef 
the  outstanding  Members  of  this  House. 
I  met  him  before  I  came  to  Congress. 


AvGvm  ANvaBacn  as  T  ei  tered  this  Con- 
gress as  a  new  Membei  to  1953.  He  was 
nerer  too  busy  to  help  mt  with  the  prob- 
lems which  confronted;  me  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress.  iMy  association 
withidra  on  the  House  Akilculture  CPm- 
mittee  wffl  kmg  be  remembered. 

Attgtst  AiroRESEir  wa^  kind;  he  was 
tetelligentr  and  he  was  devoted  to  the 
devHopment  of  the  dair;r  industry  as  a 
vital  force  in  the  agrickiltxnT  economy 
of  our  country.  ' 

I  was  todeed  shocked! to  learn  cf  his 
passing  this  morning.  Only  last  week 
I  had  the  privilege  of  spending  2  hours 
with  August  at  the  Beth^da  Naval  Hos- 
pital. He  talked  then  of  returning  to 
the  Hm  this  week  to  t^ke  part  in  the 
sessions  of  the  85th  Congress.  In  our 
visit  last  week  we  remii^sced  about  ray 
helping  in  one  of  his  ckmpalgns  while 
I  was  a  student  at  Ctrieton  College, 
which  was  located  in  hit  Congressional 
District. 

August  Ammcszii  was  'a  great  citizen. 
He  was  a  great  America^.  He  had  ttiose 
quahties  which  make  al  real  Christian 
gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said  here  today 
that  August  Andrzssn  ^-ill  long  be  re- 
membered, not  only  a|  a  man  with 
countless  friends,  but  al^  for  ttie  con- 
tributions he  made  to  legislation  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  statute  books. 
He  Is  no  longer  with  us  but  his  work  win 
be  here  forever  as  a  lasting  monument. 
He  will  never  be  f  orgottenj. 

Aucie.  as  we  fondly  called  hfm,  was 
a  Member  of  this  body  wlien  I  was  first 
elec^.ed  to  come  here.  I  cannot  possibly 
ten  you  how  helpful  he  was  to  me.  He 
and  I  came  from  agricultural  districts 
and.  quite  naturally,  he  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  many  matters  In  the 
field  of  agriculture.  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  anexpert  on  agri- 
culture, and  on  many  oQcaaioDS  be  and 
I  have  had  personal  visits  to  discuss  our 
farm  problems  and  how 
a  solution. 

As  we  all  know,  our  _ 
league  was  a  man  of  corn 
the    courage    of    his 

worked  vigorously,  but  al.._, „. 

those  things  in  wliich  Ue  believed. 

I  will  miss  htm  We  all  will.  Bis 
passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  extend  to  his  family  akid  relatives  my 
deep-felt  sympathy.  | 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
have  the  good  forUme  to  kuMV  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Axtgu^z  h.  Amusbh. 
as  well  as  those  who  )|ave  prevtonsly 
lauded  his  virtues.  While  my  aequaiBt- 
ance  with  him  was  brief  and  only  in 
ccnmeetiMk  with  the  wcnlc  of  the  Coas- 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  I!  had  suflheient 
time  to  determlzie  that  lie  was  one  of 
tlie  finest  Kenttcaaen  that  ever  graced 
the  Halls  of  this  angoBt  body.  We  were 
of  different  polttical  f aitlls,  but  we  were 
united  together  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  eountry.  Many  were  the  ttecs  that 
I  asked  his  advice  and  he  was  akways 
honest  and  straightforwatd  with  me.  I 
isrofited  aoBch  froan  his  wise  ooomcI  and 
shall  miss  him  dearly. 

Mr.  ANiHtxsEx  was  a  stiiang  believcz  in 
our  national  security.  ^  recall  at  one 


to  arrive  at 

ito  beloved  col- 
ons and  with 
ivictkwa    He 
ays  fairly,  for 
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time  relating  to  him  my  happy  experi- 
ences with  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  which  I  attended  in  1956. 
He  was  thrilled  no  end  that  his  appointee 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
Gen.  Lauris  NOrstad.  had  risen  to  the 
position  of  Supreme  Commander  of  Al- 
lied Powers,  Eiirope.  He  said,  "I  know 
tlie  boy  very  well.  I  feel  better  for  the 
safety  of  our  country  with  him  in  that 
position." 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  Join- 
ing with  all  my  colleagues  in  paying  de- 
served tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
outstanding  Christian  gentleman,  pa- 
triot, and  statesman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  this  morning  of  the 
passing  of  our  respected  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative August  H.  Andresen,  wlio 
represented  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota. 

Although  I  knew  of  his  confinement 
to  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  I  gath- 
ered that  he  was  on  the  road  to  recovery 
and  consequently  the  news  today  has 
saddened  me  considerably. 

Ous,  as  he  was  known  to  his  col- 
leagues and  many  friends,  served  in  this 
body  for  30  years  and  at  the  time  of  his 
passing  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee on  which  he  served  with  great 
distinction.  He  was  generally  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  one  who  possessed  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  agricultural  problems 
affecting  the  country. 

I  always  found  Gus  Akdreseh  to  be 
affable,  kind,  and  considerate.  His  Con- 
gressional district,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  have  lost  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator, I  extend  to  his  brother  my  sincere 
sympathy  on  his  great  loss. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Congress  and  country  have 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  August  Amdresxn. 

August  Andeesen  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  great  ability.  He 
was  forthright  and  coiu-ageous.  Years 
of  study,  keen  observation,  and  personal 
experience  with  agriculture  had  made 
him  a  top  authority  in  Congress  on  agri- 
cultural matters.  Often,  when  a  com- 
plex and  perplexing  agricultural  bill  was 
before  the  Congress.  Members  would  ask 
one  another.  "What  does  August  Andre- 
sen  think  about  this?"  Their  question 
was  an  expression  of  their  confidence  in 
August  Amorxskn's  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment 

August  Andresen  had  a  host  of  friends 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  All  who  knew 
him  respected  him  for  his  knowledge 
and  ability  and  they.  also,  had  great  lik- 
ing for  him  as  a  person.  He  was  sincere, 
friendly,  kind,  and  companionable. 

August  Andresen,  truly,  was  a  great 
and  a  good  man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
knew  of  his  serious  Illness,  it  was  never- 
theless a  shock  to  learn  this  morning  of 
the  death  of  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  August  Andresen. 

Only  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas  I 
visited  him  in  the  hospital.  Since  the 
First  District  of  Miiuiesota  is  separated 
from  the  Third  District  of  Iowa  only  by 
the  State  border,  we  had  many  problems 
in  common  and  l)ecause  of  his  long  and 
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rich  experience  In  Congress  It  was  then 
as  always,  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  views. 

August  Andresen  was  an  outstanding 
champion  of  the  American  farmer.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  visit  he  told  me  how, 
some  days  earlier,  and  although  sorely 
afflicted,  he  had  gone  to  the  Department 
of  Agricultiu-e  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  Secretary  that  his  order,  lowering 
supports  on  dairy  products  was  imwise 
and  unjust.  To  the  end  of  life,  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

I  will  always  believe  that  he  had  a 
premonition  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Members  of  his  staff  had  erected  and 
decorated  a  Christmas  tree  in  his  hos- 
pital room  and  there  were  a  number  of 
gaily  wrapped  packages.  He  recalled 
briefiy  some  of  the  Christmases  of  his 
boyhood  and  he  was  pleased  and  grateful 
for  the  little  tree  that  stood  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed.  Then  he  wondered  aloud  if  he 
would  see  another  Christmas. 

It  was  not  a  question  to  l>e  answered. 
He  did  not  mean  it  as  such. 

In  the  death  of  August  Andresen  there 
has  departed  from  among  us  a  good  man 
and  an  outstanding  legislator. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  many  friends  of  August 
Andresen  in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  his 
untimely  passing.  His  death  is  a  real, 
personal  loss  to  all  of  us,  and  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  in  particular  to  those  Minne- 
sotans  he  so  ably  represented. 

The  many  years  of  devoted  service  he 
rendered  will  long  be  remembered.  His 
wisdom  and  courage  will  be  sorely  missed. 

In  the  16  terms  to  which  he  was  elected 
by  his  people.  Augik  Andresen  became 
recognized  as  a  legislator  who  vras  a  true 
friend  of  the  farm  people  of  America, 
and  to  them  his  death  is  a  special  loss. 
He  championed  their  rights  and  fought 
their  battle,  and  earned  their  everlasting 
appreciation. 

In  the  years  during  which  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  and  work  with  him. 
I  gained  a  great  personal  admiration  for 
Congressman  Andresen,  and  a  deep  re- 
spect for  his  ability  and  his  Integrity. 

On  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  in 
this  Chamber,  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  an  endeavor  to 
pay  respect  to  our  departed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  August  H.  Andresen. 
"AuGix,"  as  he  was  affectionately  Imown 
to  all  of  us,  was  a  great  American,  a  stu- 
dent, a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

He  recently  has  had  many  hours  of 
sorrow  but  he  continued  to  do  his  work 
many  hours  per  day  so  that  his  con- 
stituents might  be  given  the  same 
splendid  service  they  have  always  had 
since  he  came  to  Congress  back  in  1924. 

I  have  learned  to  know  him  personally 
and  his  passing  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
coimtry,  as  well  as  to  the  district  it  has 
been  his  honor  to  represent,  and  to  all 
of  us,  his  friends.  I  am  sure  he  has 
already  heard  from  that  great  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  who  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  obey,  those  welcome  words,  "Well 
done." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  death  of  August  Andre- 
sen we  have  lost  a  valued  Meml>er  of 


this  House.  The  dairy  farmers,  partic- 
lilarly  in  the  great  datryland  of  the 
Midwest,  have  lost  a  great  friend  and 
champion  of  their  interests.  At  this 
time  when  the  dairy  farmer  faces  his 
greatest  challenge,  this  kiss  is  particu- 
larly great.  We  will  sorely  miss  his 
sound  counsel  in  deaUng  with  the  agri- 
cultural problem  facing  the  Nation. 

I  feel  a  personal  loss,  Mr.  Speaker. 
because,  to  me,  August  Andresen  was  a 
close  friend  and  adviser. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak. 
er,  in  common  with  all  other  Members 
of  the  Congress,  I  feel  a  profound  re- 
gret at  the  passing  of  August  Andresen. 
It  seems  like  a  very  personal  loss  to  so 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

During  my  17  years  in  this  body  I  grew 
to  respect  and  admire  Mr.  Andresen  as 
OTie  of  the  truly  great  men  in  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives.  He  was  a  loyal  and 
conscientious  American  at  all  times.  He 
was  a  most  capable  and  honest  ?aw- 
maker.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sincere 
friends  American  agriculture  has  ever 
had.  Our  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture will  sw^ly  miss  his  wise  and  pene- 
trating counsel,  his  deep  understanding 
of  all  problems  coming  before  it,  and  his 
astute  observations  and  decisions  regard- 
ing these  problems. 

As  an  individual,  August  Andrksbw 
was  a  fine  and  lovable  man.  The  loss  of 
his  beloved  wife  less  than  a  year  ago 
was  <me  from  which  lie  never  did  re- 
cover. She  meant  so  much  to  him; 
theirs  was  a  wonderful  union  la.<;ting 
throughout  most  of  their  adiilt  lives. 

The  American  people  will  forever  be 
indebted  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  for 
sending  this  great  man  to  participate  In 
the  Nation's  affairs. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  deep  personal  loss 
that  I  learned  that  our  colleague. 
August  Anorksen,  had  answered  the  last 
roUcall. 

We  had  served  together  in  this  House 
for  almost  30  years.    We  had  shared  in 
the  difficulties  presented  by  problems  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  world  during  that  period. 
I  greatly  valued  his  friendship. 
He  was  a  public  servant  of  high  char- 
acter, ability,  and  with  devotion  to  duty. 
He  made  a  fine  contribution  to  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation. 

He  will  be  recalled  particularly, 
course,   for   his   work   in  the   field 
agriculture. 
I  shall  miss  him. 

I  join  in  heartfelt  S3rmpathy  to 
those  close  to  him. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  have 
received  such  fine  and  heartfelt  tributes 
as  have  been  paid  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague,  August  H.  Andresen.  No 
man  could  have  deserved  them  more. 
He  and  I  served  together  on  the  Herter 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  and  to  its 
Subcommittee  on  Food  and  Agriculture, 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  he  brought 
his  vast  background  and  knowledge  of 
agricultin-al  problems.  Truly  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  he  gave  unstintingly 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  each  and 
every  task.  To  all  who  sought  his  he^. 
he    gave    generous    and    wise    counseL 
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AmniBT  H.  AmntEsza  was  a  good  man,  a 
Christian  gmtteirwn  who  never  oompro- 
mlaed  with  mtecipfe  and  who  kept  the 
beat  istereata  ei  the  Natkn  f  oranoai  ht 
his  mind.  Mtemesate.  has  lost  a  stertiBc 
son  but  his  MKaiocy  will  zemahi  ever 
bright. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Amnsr  Aans- 
sEN's  devotion  to  his  lomly  wife  whose 
loss  was  more  than  his  gentle,  kindly 
spirit  could  bear.  To  all  who  grieve  fc»r 
him  today,  there  must  be  consolaticm. 
in  the  thought  that  th^  have  been  re- 
united again  in  etomal  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

Mr.  H.  CARI.  ANI>ERSEN.  &fr. 
Speaker,  my  last  remenkbranee  of  my  old 
friend  and  colleague  is  based  upon  an 
event  Just  last  Christmas  Eve.  I  was 
▼isitiiK  with  Augvst  in  his  hospital 
room  and  he  told  me  bow  he  was  antici- 
pating a  little  Christmas  tree  that  was  to 
be  set  up  for  htaa  that  af tenuxm  by  his 
faithful  friend  and  his  wife.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B^:^quist.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
there  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergquist  and 
their  two  young  daughters  come  in  and 
start  arranging  for  August  what  proved 
to  be  his  last  Christmas.  To  me  that  is 
the  memory  I  want  to  carry  of  August 
AjroaasEir:  To  see  him  as  I  left  the  room, 
to  see  how  his  face  lit  up  when  he  saw 
his  lifelong  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berg- 
quist and  their  family,  come  in  and  help 
him  celebrate  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  very,  very  lones<xne  Christmas.. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oiler  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows  t 
House  Resolution  431 

JUmAveA,  TaaX  the  Hoiise  baa  heard  with 
■ptotovaaA  lorrow  at  the  death  of  Hon.  Avgust 
H.  AKBBCszsr.  a  BcpreMntativc  from  the  State 
of  Iflnneaota. 

Reaotved,  Tlkat  a  committee  of  12  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  ^e 
Senate  aa  may  be  Joined  be  apix>lnted  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

ReaolvtA,  That  the  Sergeant  act  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorlaed  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necesary  for  eanrytng 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

JSeaoivetf,  That  the  Clerk  comiBanlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trawanit 
a  copy  thereoif  to  the  famUy  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  funeral  committee  the  follDwiiiflr 
Members  of  the  House:  Messrs.  H.  Carl 
Anotcbsmt.  CHmw  of  Minnesota,  Jvmf, 
Blatiok,  McCartht,  Maesrall.  Wnn, 
Mrs,  Knutson,  and  Messrs.  Coolxy, 
PoAGg,  Hill,  and  Horvnr. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of  the 
resolution. 

"nie  CIei±  lead  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  as  a  further  mark  of  req>ect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  reaolutian 


agreed  t«k 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'dodt  and  44  min- 
utes p.  m.),  the  House  adjourned  nntfl 
tamorrew,  Wednesday,  JaxMwry  15, 1958^ 
At  12  o^Iock  noon. 


KJUXJ  UTI VE  COMMDN]3CATK»i$.  ETC. 

Under  danse  2  of  rule  XXIV.  'execu- 
tive communications  were  takes  from 
Oie  Speaker^  taMe  and  lefeited  as 
follows:  I 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Gcrgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tlv*  Medicine  Inc.,  transmitting  tie  30th 
AnnxMil  Report  of  the  Work  and  Operation 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  eovering 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  Confess  approved  oil  May  7. 
1928.  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  278a)  IH.  Doc 
No.  200);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aifatn  and  ordered  to  be  printed.    ' 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Direct^,  the 
American  Legion,  transmitting  the  ]>roeeed- 
Ings  of  the  39th  Annual  National  Convention 
Of  the  American  Legion,  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  September  16.  17.  18.  |ind  19, 
1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  249.  77th  Con- 
gress (H.  Doc.  No.  303) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  bemrlnted 
With  niUEtratlona.  V 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary!  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoesd  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  change  the  method 
of  computing  basic  pay  for  members  of  tti* 
\inlformed  services,  to  provide  temj  reten- 
tion contracts  for  Reserve  officers,  Snd  for 
oihw  purpoeet";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary',  oC  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  the  Army  aviation  personnel  above  the 
rank  of  major  receiving  flight  pay  for  the 
period  July  1  through  December  3t.  1957, 
pursuant  to  the  First  Supplemental  Surplus 
A|>proprlatlon  Rescission  Act.  1948  (60  Stat. 
20;  37  n.  8.  C.  118a-l):  to  the  CoAunittee 
oa  Armed  Services. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  ©fllce  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  OfflcJ  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  Report  en  Bor- 
rowing Authority  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1957.  pursuant  to  section  304b 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  as  aiftended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cmrrency. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Admlntstrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  trimsmlt- 
tlng  the  quarterly  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  UquMatlon  of  the  national  defe^M,  war 
and  reconversion  activities  of  Reconstruction 
FtaaBce  Corporation,  pursvant  to  Public 
Law  163,  83d  Congress;  to  tlM  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  ] 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnwtrator. 
Oeneral  Services  Adrntntstratton,  tr^Mmtt- 
tlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  •ntiUed 
-A  bill  to  Improve  opportxmltles  fbr  small - 
bxwdnesa  concerns  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion 
of  Government  purehases  and  contracts,  to 
facilitate  procurement  of  property  aUd  serv- 
ices by  the  Government,  and  for  otKer  pur- 
poees";  to  the  Conunlttae  on  Qorolmment 
OpwationSk  I 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  CamptroII«r  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  tranamlttUtg  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  tlie  military- 
assistance  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  ' 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnls*ratlve  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  activities  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  forelgit  cxceaa 
property  disposals  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1957,  pxirsuant  to  Pul^lc  law 
152.  8l8t  Congress,  as  amended;  to  tlas  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  A^ntasls- 
tratlve  OBce  of  the  Vnited  States  |CafaTta« 
tranaKttttav  a  *aft  of  proposed  loglatetloa 
^titled  "A  MU  to  ea^power  tlM  ^«dlcial 
Coaf  erence  to  study  and  rerommsnd  Jhaages 
in  aad  additions  to  tlxe  rules  of  practice  and 
procedttre  In  the  Pfederal  courts";  ,to  tha 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  1 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  AdsalaMntlvs  As- 
BlBtairt  Saeretarjr  oT  ths  tri^tmwit^  trarasoitting 


^%i 


a  report  showiag  that  the  DepartfBent  of  tbe 
Xaterlur  has  1  position  in  grade  (^8-18  and  8 
poeitlons  in  grade  GS-:7  of  tlie  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  I94§,  as 
amended,  whlt^  are  not  wttlHB  ti^  puiflew 
at  subsections  (b),  (e>.  <d).  attd  (e>,  re- 
spectively, of  section  806  of  Pubtte  Law  854. 
84th  Congress:  to  the  CommttQae  eo  Poet 
OOce  and  Civil  Service. 

1452.  A  letter  ixxxa  the  Chainikan.  United 
States  Tariff  Coounission.  transmitting  the 
41  St  Annual  Report  of  the  TTnited  States 
Tariff  Commission,  pursuant  to  section  333 
of  the  Tariff  Act  at  1980;  to  thej  OatnmHtee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


;  to  th^( 
7rTEES 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEEd  ON  PXIB- 
LIC  BILL8  AND  RlilSOLlfTIONS 

Under  clause  2  erf  nil«  xm  j  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  toi  Uie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  i^oper 
calendar,  as  f oUows :  | 

Mr.  VINSON:  Commltt^je  on  /irmed  Serv- 
ices. R.  R.  9739.  A  blU  to  autho^  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  asiiabllBa  and 
develop  certain  installatlcna  for  Khe  »M«<iTniii 
security,  and  for  other  purpaees;  With  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1279).  Referred  to  Uie 
Committee  ot  the  Wlkols  IHouas  <pi  ths  Stats 
o£  the  Uolon. 


icL\ 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  REEC^mTONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  x^ti,  pnUle 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  intr(|dQced  and 
severally  referred  as  f rtlows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  R.fl955.  A  bill  to  prcvlde  ftfc  a  tempo- 
rary increase  ha  the  public-debt  1  xaiX;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  I^Ieaas.  i 
By  Mr.  RIXD: 
H.  R.  9966.  A  blU  to  prcvlde  fdr  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  public -debt  Umit;  to  th* 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  i 
By  Mr.  PATMAN:  I 

H.  R.  9957.  A  bill  to  amend  v^t  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  siliall  and  in- 
dependent business,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wayi  and  ||tane 
By  Mr.  EVIRS: 
H.  R.  9958    A  bill  to  amend  the  Interaal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  atisist  ac^aU  and  in- 
dependent business,  and  fiir  other  purposes; 
to  tha  Committee  on  Ways  and  Iftans. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
R.  R.  9959.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  bitemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aectstl  smaD  and 
Independent  business,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  ConmUttee  on  Wajataad  Mssns 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  R.  9960.  A  bin  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  assUt  small  and 
independent   business,  and  for  other  pur- 
I>oses;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  WaySjand  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED :  J 

H.  R.  9961.  A  bm  to  amend  t%e  intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  afslst  small  and  In- 
dependent himnaaa,  and  for  othtt'  pawpaass; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  andMsans. 
By  Mr.  R008KVKLT: 
H.  R.  9963.  A  IHli  to  amend  tk»  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  acaist  sosaU  and  in- 
dependent business,  and  fur  otiisr  piirp<Mas; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  Missouri: 
H.R.9963.  A  blU  to  amend  tke  Intemal 
Bsvcnue  Code  at  I9S6  to  assist  Satan  and  In- 
dependent busineH.  and  for  ottn^  poi poses; 
to  the  OoaaoMtae  am.  Wafs  aokd  y~-~r 
By  Mr.  ASHLBT:  j 

H.  R.  9964.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  at 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
sations of  the  btfnd;  to  the  Cbatiniittee  on 
Xdacatlon  and  Labor.  I 

Bfr  Mr.  BASS  at  TeTwsses;! 
H.B.0OSa.  A  Ml]  to  pKotace  tke  rtgM  of 
the  bnnd  to  aett-ejm^reaetoa  tJmM^i^  ' 
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satloiaa  of  tba  hUxkd;  t* 
Educatiai&  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOAD: 

H.  B.  9066.  A  blU  to  estahUsh  a  MatkiaaL 
Commissloa  on  Astronautics  for  tha  pur- 
poae  at  promoting  ressarch.  davaiopment.  and 
operations  in  tiie  liald  of  astronautlca,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  Uaa  Commltt—  on 
Armsd  Services. 

By  Mr.  DINGXUif 

H.  R.9967.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  rataa  of 
basic  compensatinn  at  oartain  ofllcars  and 
employees  of  tiic  Federal  Oovenunent.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.B.9&68.  A  Dili  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  postal  ftald 
wrvice;  to  tha  Committee  on  Post  OlBce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

ByMr.HAOEN: 

E.B.iM60.  A  biU  to  authorise  tha  Secia- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  Cali- 
fornia, to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Btatc  of  California  with  rem>ect  to  the  financ- 
ing, construction,  and  operation  of  such  unit, 
and  for  otticr  purposes:  to  tits  Committee  an. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BCSVEN  (by  request): 

H.R.9970.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  Uia  viciiUty  of  Sioux  City,  in 
tiie  Stats  of  Iowa;  to  the  Oommittaa  on  Ints- 
ricr  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  IKABO: 

B.  R.  9971.  A  biU  to  aaaend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  lAM  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  deduct  amownts  paid  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  t>oolu  to  certain  put^ilc  and  private 
institutions  of  iilgixer  education  for  ills  edu- 
cation or  the  education  cf  any  of  hla 
dependents;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LANS: 

H.  B.  9972.  A  bm  to  amend  section  2304  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit 
the  Armed  Forces  to  purchase  textiles  by 
negotiated  contract,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Servicea. 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 

H.  R.  9973.  A  blU  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provisions  of  the 
NaUonal  Wool  Act  of  19S4;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcult\u«. 

By  Mr.  SANTAIVGELO: 

H.  R.  9914.  A  biU  to  increaas  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service;  to  tlM  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  6KLOKN: 

H.  B.  9e7S.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10  of  tha 
United  States  Code  to  proiiiblt  the  calling 
of  the  National  Guard  Into  Federal  service 
except  in  time  of  war  or  Invasion  or  upon 
the  request  of  a  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

H.  R.  9876.  A  bfH  to  amend  section  ZS9  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  at  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 


eoorta;  to 


eral  laws  or 

tha  CoBuniaee  oa 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.  R.  99T7.  A  MU  to  tibaags  the  method  at 
OQinput4iig  basic  pay  tor  members  of  the 
uaUonaad  saiiluea.  to  provide  Ssraa  reten- 
Uon  coBtracta  for  Bescrve  oAccsa.  and  for 
other  purpoaaa;  to  tbs  Committee  oa  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  TOtXCPSOir: 
H.  B.  ••78.  A  UU  to  axrtliottae  Vam  eoB- 

Btruction  of  a  nuclear -powered  trrhreafclng 
veaael  for  operation  by  the  United  StaSras 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purpcses;  to  the 
Comaittaa  on  Merchant  Marine  aad  naia> 
erles. 

By  Mr.  VIN80H: 

H.  R.  9679.  A  bill  to  dianse  the  metliod  of 
cosnputing    baske   pay   for   member*   of    the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WHABTOK: 

H.  R.  9980.  A  l>m  to  amend  sectton  Ml  (e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  1940,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  aupports  on  dairy  products; 
to  tlM  Oommittee  on  Agricultoia. 
By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

H.R.99S1.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  schoc^- 
teaehera  and  admlnlstratora  to  deduct  ex- 
penses of  attending  ctasses  to  acquire  addi- 
tional training  or  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOTKIH: 

H.  J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
the  utilization  of  existing  structures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Hl^ways;  to  the  committee  oa  Public 
Works. 

ByMr  RODIWO: 

H.  J.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  propoelng  s 
ooBStttutional  amendment  prolilbltlng  States 
from  taxing  Incomes  of  nonresidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  432.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnistratloa. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
conunlttee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  programs  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  science  In 
order  to  determine  whether  changes  sliould 
be  nuide  in  such  programs  and  policies  in 
order  to  develop  a  comprehensive  koA  well- 
integrated  national  science  ptAlcy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ruiea. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Res.  484.  Resolution  suakorfsfng  addi- 
tional expenses  for  conducting  the  studies 
and  lnveBtigatloi»  antiiorlzed  by  House  Res- 
olution 56  of  the  SSth  CongreBs;  to  the  Cooa- 
mittee  on  House  AdniinistratiaiK 
By  Mr   RODINO: 

H.Bas.435.  Resolution  proposing  a  study 
and  investigation  into  problems  surroiuidlng 


th*  power  at  the 
Incomea  o<  nonrmidcnta; 
oa 


to  tax 

to  tha  Committss 


PRIVATS  BILLS  AND  RB80LDTI0NS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  weire  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  AXlDCMnZK>t 

H.  R.  9083.  A  b4U  for  the  leHef  xyt  Oonars 
Steprane-  Btapraas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BOTKIN: 

H.  R.  9983.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nettle  L. 
Richard,  Florence  L.  Morris,  Tessle  L.  Marx. 
and  Helen  L.  Levi;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CANFIBLD: 

B.  B.  9084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  H.  McMurray;  to  Uia  Committee 
on  tiie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSEK: 

H.R.SOaS.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bva 
Kubat;  to  Xhm  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

H.  R.  9986.  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
Lutiier  A.  Btan&m;  to  tlie  Commtttee  on  tiia 
Judiciary. 

'ByMr.HSRLOSO: 

B.R.9987.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Patrls 
Alx>UBada;  to  ths  Oommittee  on  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  9988.  A  MH  for  the  relief  of  TSmara 
Clszewslca  and  Lydla  dasewalca;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATINO: 

B.  R.  9989.  A  Mil  to  provide  fbr  the  presen- 
tation of  a  medal  to  Oie  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANS: 

H.  R.  9990.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond A.  Vonderlehr;  to  the  Oaamifetae  ea 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.999I.  A  liUl  for  the  reBet  at  PeUs 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judldary. 

H.  R.  9692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  B. 
Martin  and  othos;  to  tiie  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas: 

H.  R.  9998.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mia 
Mary  M.  Browne;  to  tlie  Committee  oa  Iba 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  Era 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXQ. 

S58.  Mr.  BBSS  presented  a  petttloa  of  Roy 
A.  Rooms.  Jr.,  and  other  veterans  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  area  arising  ttiat  increases  in 
veterans'  pensions  be  soade  automatically, 
when  no  improvement  is  shown  in  a  spedflad 
time,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committea 
on  Veterans'  Affslrs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Depletioa  Tax  AHowancc  far  PrafessiaBal 

Athletes 


EXTENSION  OF  RESIARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NXW    TOKK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBBSEMTATTVBB 

Tuesdair.  January  14, 19Si 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Introduced  on  May  1«,  1957.  legblatton 
providing  for  a  depletion  tax  allowance 


for  professional  athletes.  TWs  bin  fa 
know  as  H.  R.  7609.  and  the  following 
is  a  statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  sup- 
port of  my  legislation: 

STATKKKm  or  Hoif .  ALraiD  E.  Samtamoblo 
ar  SnvpoBT  or  H.  B.  7609 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  ttie  op- 
portunity, at  tills  time,  to  make  a  statement 
on  behaU  of  H.  R.  7809  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  first  session  of  the  present  Congress. 

My  bUn  would  amend  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  pro- 
fessional athletes,  an  income  tax  deduction 
for  the  depletion  of  physical  resoin'ces.    It 


would  give  a  professional  athlete  an  annual 
deduction  of  Ifi  percent  of  the  gross  Inootne 
he  derives  from  active  participation  in  iila 
respective  sport.  The  liUl  covers  ail  partld- 
pante  in  sports,  such  as  baseball,  football,  or 
tennis  players,  golfers,  bowlers,  jockeys. 
fighters,  and  otlier  athletss  who  sam  money 
by  means  of  their  skill  and  ability. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  justified  on  the  ac- 
knowledged fact  ttiat  a  professional  athleto 
uses  up  his  physical  resovu-oes,  which  are 
necessary  to  bis  livelihood,  in  a  relatively 
short  span  of  years.  His  short  playing  ca- 
reer, moreover,  is  often  further  reduced  be- 
cause of  Injury  or  by  sovice  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Take  the  case  of  Jerry  Coleman  of 
the  New  Tork  Yankees  who  Interrupted  his 


\m 
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career  for  extended  service  dxirlng  World 
War  n,  and  again  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
in  the  Korean  conflict.  The  loss  of  these 
years  in  the  service  of  his  country  is  a  costly 
sacrifice  for  any  young  man,  but  for  Mr. 
Coleman,  It  Is  Inordinately  coctly  for  he  may 
have  contributed  half  his  major  league  play- 
ing career. 

H.  R.  7000  recognizes,  and  to  me  It  Is  im> 
pOTtant  recognition,  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion to  which  athletes  necessarily  subject 
themselves,  while  pursuing  a  career  of  pro- 
viding public  entertainment  f  cv  public  recre- 
ation and  enjoyment.  My  bill  will  entitle 
them  to  the  same  kind  of  tax  allowance  we 
now  provide  for  the  depletion  of  certain 
natural  resources,  such  as  oil,  gas  wells,  and 
minerals.  Simple  equity,  I  beUeve.  requires 
equal  treatment  for  the  depletion  of  human 
resources. 

Cksntinued  participation  in  such  sports  as 
baseball — our  national  sport — football,  box- 
ing, and  tennis  tend  to  deplete  the  body  of 
much  of  its  natural  and  acquired  ability  to 
sustain  and  rejuvenate  itself. 

Prolonged  participation  in  sports  in  which 
ninnlng  is  a  major  feature  may  have  the 
effect  of  seriously  interfering  with  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  vital  organs  in  the  most 
healthy  body. 

Inherent  In  most  of  the  competitive 
sports  Is  the  constant  danger  of  accidents, 
either  fatal  or  seriously  disabling  which  can 
quickly  terminate  a  lucrative  career. 

Perfect  timing,  coordination,  and  alertness 
are  the  factors  that  determine  the  length 
of  time  that  athletes  may  continue  in  their 
career.  Baseball  authorities  have  publicly 
stated  many  times  that  the  average  length 
of  time  that  a  national  league  baseball  player 
Is  active  professionally  is  less  than  6  years. 
Other  statistics  Indicate  that  the  average 
span  for  ail  athletes'  life  In  sports  is  ap- 
proximately 7  years. 

A  writer  made  a  detailed  and  exhaustive 
study  into  the  chronological  ages  at  which 
extraordinary  proficiency  has  been  exhibited 
most  frequently  by  professional  baseball 
players,  tennis  players,  pugilists,  ice  hockey 
players,  football  players,  automobile  racers, 
bowlers.  billlardtEts,  and  professional  golfers. 
The  report  disclosed  that,  apart  from  bll- 
liardlBts,  the  maxlmiim  proficiency  was 
reached  before  the  age  of  30.  Baseball  play- 
ers, apart  from  pitchers,  reached  their  peak 
at  the  age  of  29.  Boxers,  tennis  players, 
hockey  players  at  the  age  of  27;  and  football 
players  at  the  age  of  25.  Automobile  racers 
reached  their  maximum  efficiency  at  the  age 
of  80.  Golfers  reached  their  maximum  pro- 
ficiency at  the  age  of  32.  It  can.  therefore, 
be  seen  that  professional  athletes  have  their 
greatest  earning  capacity  before  their  age 
of  30  and  their  greatest  earnings  take  place 
before  they  are  30  years  of  age.  Thereafter, 
their  ability,  because  of  lack  of  coordination, 
alertness,  and  perfect  timing,  deteriorates, 
and  their  earning  capacity  falls  off. 

A  great  Jockey,  like  Tony  DeSplrlto.  ter- 
minated his  brilliant  career  because  of  a 
spill  in  an  accident.  Herb  Score,  an  out- 
standing ballplayer,  almost  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye  as  the  result  of  a  baseball  acci- 
dent and  perhaps  his  baseball  career  has 
been  terminated.  The  great  Dizzy  Dean,  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  earning  capacity, 
was  hurt  and  his  earning  capacity  was  re- 
duced substantially.  Many  of  these  athletes 
have  had  abrupt  endings  to  their  athletic 
careers  and  they  find  themselves  with  no  ac- 
cumulation of  earnings  or  with  no  ability 
to  go  into  another  business  or  occupation. 

After  the  career  of  an  athlete  has  been 
terminated,  it  Is  often  difflc\ilt  for  him  to 
find  en\ployment.  Oenerally.  he  has  not 
prepared  himself  to  enter  another  career  or 
profession.  Some  are  so  physically  broken 
that  they  are  unable  to  engage  in  really 
profitable  employment.  And.  while  many  of 
our  athletes  make  millions  of  dollars  diirlng 
their  glorious  careers,  they  are  frequently, 
at  the  end  of  their  careers,  broke  and  in  debt 
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to  the  United  States  Government  for 
The  great  fighter.  Joe  Louis,  is  Just  one  ex- 
ample. ' 

H.  R.  7609  U  designed  to  reUeve  suchJ  con- 
ditions as  I  have  outlined  above.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  an  athlete  does  not  leave 
his  profession  because  he  no  longer  desires 
to  participate  in  whatever  sport  he  may 
have  been  pursuing.  He  leaves  it,  in  most 
Instances,  because  he  has  been  so  depleted 
that  he  no  longer  has  the  physical  attr4>utea 
required  by  his  sport. 

The  income-producing  potential  of '  moat 
persons,  other  than  athletes,  increase  as 
they  reach  their  forties,  whereas  the  p^oten- 
tlal  of  athletes  reaches  its  height  at  tlie  age 
of  30  and  decreases  as  they  grow  older. 

The  token  tax  allowance  of  15  percent  of 
their  gross  earnings  would  enable  them  to 
set  aside  a  nest-egg  and  perhaps,  in] some 
small  way  compensate  them  for  the  alt-too- 
short  period  of  time  they  may  spend  Ini  their 
sports  career.  It  woxUd  also  make  an  ap- 
propriate leveling  adjustment  for  thej  high 
bracket  taxes  paid  during  a  few  high  iAcome 
years  which  are  followed  by  years  of  greatly 
reduced  earnings. 

Before  introducing  this  bill,  I  gav< 
and  concentrated  thought  to  the  posit 
sports  in  American  culture.  I  thoui 
the  many  efforts  that  we  have  made 
presently  making  to  find  ways  of  lU 
home  and  abroad  with  some  degree  of  ^mlty. 
It  has  been  said  that  "sports  are  one  index 
to  the  national  genius  and  character  t>f  the 
American  people."  I  do  not  believe  thlit  any 
of  VIS  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
By  enacting  my  bill  into  law,  the  Coiigress 
will  not  only  overcome  an  inequity  in  exist- 
ing tax  laws  but  it  will  also  recognize  that 
one  of  the  common  denominators  w^  seek 
is  to  be  found  In  the  existence  of  sports  and 
competitive  games  wliich  are  an  integral 
part  of  every  culture  known  to  hlstoiy. 


Pablic  Opinion  Surrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HENDERSdi 


or  OHIO 


Jamuiry  1-4 

5.  Do  you  believe  Oommunislt  China 
should  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations? 

6.  Would  you  support  increasing  postal 
rates  for  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-oiass  mall 
to  reduce  the  present  postal  deficit? 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  program  oi  Federal 
scholarships  for  the  training  of  liklditlonal 
scientists  and  engineers?  I 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  a  new  law  Is  needed 
to  safeguard  the  handling  of  labor  union 
welfare  funds?  I 

0.  Do  you  favor  ending  agricultpral  con- 
trols and  the  accompanying  termination  of 
price  supports?  I 

10.  v/ould  you  favor  an  all-oux  Federal 
program  leading  to  the  exploration  of  outer 
space?  I 

11.  Do  you  favor  any  Federal  pouey  which 
would  reduce  pensions  for  disabled  rveterans? 

12.  Do  you  favor  action  by  Congress  which 
would  reduce  tariffs  on  products  ,  imported 
into  the  United  States?  I 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  expendltuiv  tor  for- 
eign aid  of  M  billion  in  military 'and  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  an  increaseq  program 
of  loans  to  friendly  foreign  countries? 

14.  In  the  social  security  progra^,  do  yoa 
favor : 

(a)  Reducing  the  minimum  agq  limit  for 
benefits  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  in- 
dividual and  employer  contributlcms? 

(b)  Increasing  the  amount  of  benefit* 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  individual 
and  employer  contributions? 

(c)  Eliminating  the  restriction  on  out- 
side income  for  persons  receiving  benefits 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  Individual 
and  employer  contributions?  i 

(d)  Leaving  the  progiam  in  i^s  present 
form? 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  14,1958  I 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  third  year,  I  am  making  a  public 
opinion  survey  of  the  people  of  the  15th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  injorder 
to  learn  their  feelings  on  some  of  t^e  im- 
portant issues  confronting  the  Congress. 
Each  year,  the  results  of  this  poll  have 
provided  me  with  very  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  trends  of  thinktng  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  I  am  gratiflef  that 
this  sxirvey  has  been  regarded  witf  gen- 
eral interest  among  my  colleague!  here 
when  its  results  have  been  reported. 

The  questions  included  in  m]|  1958 
poll  are  as  follows:  | 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  freer  exchange  of 
atomic  secrets  between  this  country  apd  our 
NATO  AlUes?  , 

2.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  pay  qf  mili- 
tary personnel? 

3.  Do  you  believe  Congress  should  act  to 
authorize  permanent  residence  for  30.000 
Hungarian  refugees  temporarUy  admitted  to 
the  United  States  last  year?  i 

4.  Would  you  support  a  constlttitlonal 
amendment  giving  the  President's  Cabinet 
or  some  other  group  of  officials  authority  to 
determine  when  a  President  is  siifferlng  suf- 
ficient physical  disabUity  to  prevent  him 
fronx  carrying  out  the  duties  of  hia  office? 


Report   OB   Stady   Missioa   to 
naeaa  tmd  Near  Easi 


Mcdilcr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAAKS 


OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBStTElN 

or  IfKW  TOUC  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  January  14,  i9pS 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report  on  my 
recent  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Near  East  countries : 

This  is  a  report  on  a  30-day  stupy  mlssicm 
to  certain  Mediterranean  and  Near  (East  coun- 
tries which  I  undertook  on  Septetnber  19  to 
observe  economic  conditions  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  inf  (M-matlon  and 
economic  aid  programs.  I  visited  France. 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Israel.  In  Oreat  Britain 
and  Italy,  I  conferred  with  USIS  oOcials  and 
our  Embassy  personnel.  In  each  Of  the  other 
countries  I  also  conferred  with  government 
officials  and  our  Embassies  on  ecofiomic  con- 
ditions and  the  reaction  to  United  States 
policy.  In  a  few  instances  I  met  with  pri- 
vate citizens  and  newspapermen  on  some  as- 
pects of  these  subjects.  All  of  them  were 
cooi>erative  and  generoiis  with  tlAie  and  in- 
formation in  helping  me  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  issues  and  {Mroolems  they 
face. 

rtANCC  ' 

In  France  strong  feeling  contlniies  to  exist 
over  our  actions  in  the  Suez  crisis,  oxir  han- 
dling of  Near  Bast  developments,  and  o\tr  at- 
titude on  the  Algerian  quesUon.  Ctmae- 
quently,  our  Information  services  there  have 
been  under  severe  strain.  The  USIS,  how- 
ever, la  doing  a  commendable  Job  In  cor- 
recting popular  miaoonoeptlonp  and  in 
disseminating  accurate  informapon  about 
our  country  and  its  policies. 


1958 
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Botli  Algertai  and  Cypnis  present  <llfficiilt 
questions  that  oikly  Ubm  and  human  pa^ 
tiencc  can  solve.  Insofar  aa  Cyprus  Is  con- 
cerned, the  sltostlon  is  anomalous  becaxne 
both  Greece  and  Tm*ey  are  parts  of  NATO. 
In  my  opinion,  their  attitude  toward  the 
West  is  compietdy  dsponrtaWe.  There  are 
Turks  Uvlng  in  Oreees  and  Orocks  hvlog  in 
Tnrkey  on  m  trtandly  basis.  And  tt  tlM 
Cyprus  questkitt  bad  noi  been  brought  to  tho 
fore  in  the  fash  ton  it  was.  there  would  havs 
been  no  dUBcxiIty  far  the  Greeks  living  in 
Turkey.  Fundamentally  and  instinctively 
we  favor  independence  for  an  countries,  for 
the  Algerians.  Turks,  and  Greeks.  Were  we 
to  urge  Independence  for  Algsrte,  we  eouM 
be  accused  of  making  ttas  Frai<A  who  Itvo 
in  Algeria  a  subject  people.  And. were  we  to 
favor  independence  for  Cyprus,  we  wouM 
make  the  Turks  living  la  Cypriis  a  depend- 
ent people.  If  we  oppose  colonialism  for  one 
people,  we  should  not  |eopardlze  the  status 
of  another. 

Greece  matntafais  a  defense  posture  agahist 
the  Communist  throat  which.  In  proportion 
to  population  and  Inooms  In  the  opinion  o( 
some.  Is  groator  thaua  any  eoantry  In  Europe. 
It  is  a  poor  ooontry  sad  Its  soonomy  is  In- 
dciMingly  burdened  by  these  defense  needs. 
It  cannot  support  its  peculation  and  there- 
fore encourages  its  cltizeru  to  emigrate. 

Greece  also  has  a  traditional  interest  In 
the  Near  Bast  and  believes  that  she  has  a 
si)eclal  affinity  with  Egypt.  Her  leaden  orm- 
tend  that  Oreeoe  Is  a  brldgo  between  East 
and  West,  and  could  bs  wsefnl  In  Improving 
rriations  and  settling  the  Issoas  that  agitato 
the  Near  Bast.  Greece's  policy  Is  naturally 
Influenced  by  tho  fact  that  about  80.000 
Greeks  have  settled  in  Egypt,  and  during  the 
Suez  erisla,  under  the  Intact  of  Colonel 
Nasser's  Egyptlanizatlon  process,  their  posi- 
tion became  very  dlfflcutt.  The  extension  of 
Soviet  influence  in  Egypt  and  Syria  has  also 
aggravated  tension  and  fean.  Including  grave 
concern  over  its  c0ects  on  the  asnsltlvs 
Cyprus  question.  Greece  is  as  unhappy  over 
a  Soviet-domlaatsd  nslghbor  as  we  would  be. 

TTTSKKT 

My  visit  to  Turkey,  though  brief,  was  eon- 
ilderably  enhanced  by  tho  Information  and 
materials  provided  me  by  United  States  Con- 
sul General  Robert  O.  Miner  in  Istanbul. 
Turkey  la  a  dynamic  and  robust  country.  It 
is  making  excellent  use  of  American  tech- 
nical assistance  in  its  recovery  program  but 
is  running  into  dlAcultiss  bocause  of  a  ihcrt- 
age  of  foreign  exchange.  This  Is  a  chronic 
condition,  but  it  Is  especially  acute  now  be- 
causs  ot  the  numemus  projects  that  have 
been  started.  Turkish  economic  ambitions 
appear  to  have  outstripped  the  country's  re- 
sources and  thus  have  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  with  an  opportunity  to  offer  credits 
and  direct  help  in  expanding  Tiukey's  in- 
dustrial plant. 

As  the  link  between  NATO  and  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact  and  a  member  of  both,  Turkey  plays 
a  strategic  role  In  our  plans  for  Middle  East 
defense.  A  major  effort  is  now  being  mado 
there  to  erisscross  tho  country  with  modem 
roads  and  highways.  It  is  alternately  wooed 
and  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
could  fall  victim  to  Russian  economic  allius- 
menta  U  we  failed  to  meet  ths  threat  with  a 
creative  economic  program  of  our  own.  Its 
Importance  to  free  world  defense  will  grow 
with  the  development  ol  new  oU  rssourcss 
In  the  co;mtry. 


I  was  impressed  by  ths  tresaendous 
expended  by  the  IsraaiU  In  the  agrlenltnral. 
industrial  and  cultural  devdopoisnt  of  their 
coimtry.  New  plannod  cities  aro  being  bnllt 
where  there  was  nothing  but  sand  and 
desert,  and  modem  ooocret*  boosing  Is  going 
up  St  a  rapid  rate  In  order  to  provide  lirwass 
for  about  804X10  Immigrants  this  ycsr.  In- 
dustrial buildings  are  included  In  all 


la  several 
now  Crom 
wtth 
numbers  fraai  Igypt  and  Morth  afr*^^»,  jj^. 
sptto  ttie  InersoBS  In  taami^aMtm,  I  wm  told 
that  thsre  Is  work  for  all  sad  that  thcrs  to 
practically  no  tmsaiployBCBt. 

Arab  f  saa  that  Israsl  may  hs  ovomm  by 
Inunigrants  and  I>e  compelled  to  seek  new 
terrttory  are  groondless.  OntsSds  at  the 
Sovtst  Union,  the  only  substantial  body  o< 
Jewo  reside  in  ths  United  States,  and  they 
are  not  emigrating.  Soviet  Jews  are  barred 
from  leaving  by  tho  Kremlin^  policy,  and 
there  is  no  present  likelihood  that  this  pro- 
hibition wlU  be  lifted. 

Although  Israel  is  a  small  country.  I  saw 
moeh  open  territory  and  no  evidence  of  over- 
population. In  my  judgnxent,  Israel  has  land 
on  which  to  settle  many  more  people  than 
it  has  now.  It  does  not  need  more  territory 
to  accommodate  the  natural  increase  In  Its 
population  and  those  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Immigrate.  I  traveled  all  the  way 
from  Bath,  a  new  port  city  on  the  Gulf  cf 
Aqaba  at  the  southernmost  tip  of  Israel, 
where  I  inspected  the  terminus  of  the  oil 
plptflne  stretching  north  aerom  the  Negev 
to  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  borders  of  Sjrria 
in  the  north  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Every- 
where It  was  possible  to  see  ths  evidsnoe  of 
American  technical  assistaivce.  The  country 
offers  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
way  In  which  natural  difficulties  of  terrain 
and  climate  can  be  overcome  with  the  aid  of 
modem  sdenttfle  techniques  and  engineering 
skUl. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  Industrloas  and 
aMe  to  make  full  nse  at  American  technical 
assistance.  They  are  working  to  raise  their 
living  standards  and  per  capita  Income, 
which  at  present  is  about  $500.  to  a  level 
comparable  with  any  Western  country,  and 
their  industrial  and  agricultural  pnxxluctlon 
has  been  rising  steadily. 

The  area  of  reclaimed  and  cultivated  land 
has  beon  tncroassd  in  the  Hulch  region  of 
ths  Galilee  and  In  the  \ipper  Megev  by  drain- 
age and  by  Irrtgatkni.  The  full  development 
of  this  latter  area,  however,  is  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  sufficient  water,  and  for 
this  American  aid  Is  essential.  The  copper 
mines  in  the  Negev  are  being  developed  with 
American  equipment  and  tedmlcal  assist- 
ance. Private  American  Investment  Is  evi- 
dent in  some  industrial  estabttahments  In 
Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv.  Israel,  however.  Is  still 
operating  under  an  uiifavorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  will  continue  to  need  economic 
help  for  some  time  to  come.  Although  pro- 
duction and  exports  are  up.  the  sharp  rise 
in  immigration  has  put  a  great  strain  on 
Israel's  economy.  The  trade  deOelt  is  ex- 
poeted  to  bo  betwoen  8S00  mlUkm  and  t3S0 
million  this  year.  Inflationary  pressures  are 
increasing  and  the  cost  of  living  to  rising 
despite  government  measures  to  keep  food 
and  clothing  within  reach  of  the  average 
worker. 

My  talks  with  Israel  Government  officials. 
Including  President  Ben-Zvl.  convinced  me 
of  their  great  desire  for  peace  with  their 
neighbora.  They  feel  that  they  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  devdopment  aC  the 
Near  East  and  to  the  raising  of  living  stand- 
arda  and  health  standarda.  At  tho  time  at 
my  visit,  the  bordera  with  Jordan  and  Syria 
and  Egypt  were  quiet  but  there  was  great 
concern  In  Israel  over  the  new  Soviet  dom- 
inated government  in  Syria,  the  tfilpment  of 
Commtznlst  arms  and  the  devdopment  of 
Soviet  air  and  naval  bases  In  Syria,  and  what 
they  meant  to  Israel's  security.  Strengthen- 
ing of  the  Bisenhower  doctrine  to  aasnre 
Israel  against  attack  by  its  neighbors  would 
help  to  deter  the  danger  of  such  an  attack 
and  to  reduce  the  tension. 

brael*!  abHity  to  contribute  to  the  tech- 
nical dev<d^>ment  at  other  countries  is  dem- 
onstrated la  a  dramatic  way  in  new  AfHcaa 
and  Asian  eoontrles,  where  Isrsel  mlsBl( 


tiflBB 

I  «i«  told 

hi  tlMos  now  coontrlas  Imnausn  ttey 
feel  an  aflknity  with  a  small  oosmh^ 
expsdonos  Is  xseent  Ufee 
over,  wnllks  ths  CoaBmnnlst  taioe 

tloB.  Israsl  has  aaUltasy.  sgricitttaral  and 
health  misiAons  In  Bama,  tat  Ohana»  la  Coy- 
Ion,  and  tn  Iflhk^ilo.  and  also  has  ssnt  taeh- 
nical  experts  to  Htgsrla.  adueatftonal  facili- 
ties la  Israel  are  also  betog  nuds  available 
to  Afrleans  and  *-*«»»-  for  training  In  the 
science  at  government  and  in  sortotogy  as 
well  m  the  physical  sdencea.  Israel,  thas  is 
senriag  aa  an  advance  fores  for  democrssy 
in  the  mew  nnderdsveloped  nsttons  at  ACrlea. 
Tho  develo|»asnt  of  these  eoontrlss  will  taka 
loog.  and  brad's  capacity  to  aid  la  llmitsd, 
But  it  te  of  InsstlmaWs  valus  to  ths  tree 
world,  and  ws  should  help  wherever  posslblo 
to  snabls  Israd  to  cairy  on  and  capaad  this 
prograaa. 


A  PdUic  Mei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oa 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  IH)EVEN 

ov  aowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATrVES 

Tueadav.  January  14. 19iS 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oas,  I  include  the  foUowing  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  press  made  by  Senator  Wil- 
T^M**  F.  Kkowuuo)  and  Bepresentatiire 
Joseph  W.  Mabtdt.  Ja.,  «i  yestentay: 
A  Public  Mbsobsivdum 


We  have  read  the  Incredfble 
by  yon  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  New  Torkyertar- 

day.  It  is  obvious  that  you  have  t<xgc*ten 
certain  parU  at  the  record  during  the  period 
yoo  were  President.  Do  you  recaU  the  tol- 
lowing  fMla: 


If  today  we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
In  some  respects  m  the  race  to  perfect  the 
weapons  of  the  futtire — guided  and  ballistic 
missiles — a  considerable  part  of  the  blame 
lies  on  the  doorstep  ol  your  administration. 

This  fact  is  based  not  on  the  say-so  of 
any  self-seeking  partisan  but  on  the  expert 
teetlmony  of  scientists  and  military  leaders 
far  removed  from  partisan  politics — of  men 
like  Dr.  Wehmer  von  Bratm.  Dr.  Edward 
Tteller.  Dr.  Simon  Ramos.  Dr.  "nieodare  von 
Karman.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Putt,  and  Ad- 
miral Radford.  Dr.  von  Braun.  for  example, 
declared  "The  XJrUted  States  had  no  ballis- 
tic missile  program  worth  mentioning  be- 
tween 1945  and  1951.  These  6  years,  during 
which  the  Russians  obviously  laid  the 
groundwork  for  their  large  rocket  program, 
are  Irretrievably  lost." 

Even  your  colleagues  In  the  Democrat 
Party  were  teUlng  \ib  a  slmUar  story  in  times 
when  this  Issue  had  less  immediacy  than  It 
has  today.  Senator  Listkh  Hnx,  for  example, 
dedared  in  1953,  Trom  1947  to  1949  the  Air 
F^jrce  sacrificed,  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
money,  fully  half  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment projects.  The  record  will  reveal,  and  a 
sad  record  It  Is,  that  to  this  period  not  one 
new  aircraft  or  guided  missile  project  was 
initiated  by  the  Air  Fop^." 

Senator  Hnx  might  have  added  that  this 
record  becomes  even  sadder  In  1960  when  yoa 
cut  meager  araonnts  for  research  and  do- 
velopment  of  tho  Intemedhits  rang*  balW^ic 
missile  and  ths  tetsroopttBontal  ^-— ^^ 
nrtsntlt  1r  faastous  years  to  erartly 
sero. 
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We  rected  on  our  cmn  during  th«  last 
yeara  of  your  administration  while  the  Rua« 
Blans  went  to  work.  Tour  own  Presidential 
Air  Polley  CommlMlon  on  January  1,  1M8. 
warned  that,  even  then,  other  nations  might 
tM  ahead  of  us  in  developing  an  Interconti- 
nental missile.  Tou  failed  to  act.  When  they 
urged  that  research  in  this  field  be  given  the 
highest  priority — again  in  1948 — you  failed  to 
act.  In  1947  you  even  impounded  $75  mil- 
lion which  Congress  had  provided  for  Air 
Force  research  rnd  development.  Tou  did 
identically  the  same  thing  again  in  1950. 

Virtually  all  that  has  been  done  to  develop 
the  weapons  of  the  future  has  been  done  by 
the  Elsenhower  adnxlnlstration  which  looked 
the  facts  in  the  face  and  acted.  It  gave  the 
development  of  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  the  highest  national  priority — the 
step  that  you  were  urged  by  scientists  and 
military  leaders  to  take  in  194S.  More  than 
99  percent  of  the  money  Bp>ent  on  long-range 
missiles  by  the  United  States  has  been  spwnt 
by  the  Elsenhower  administration — less  than 
1  percent  by  your  administration.  Expendi- 
tures for  long-range  ballLstlc  missile  develop- 
ment will  have  increased  1,000  times  between 
the  last  Tnunan  year  and  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
working  on  long-range  missiles  fcr  only  one- 
third  of  the  time  that  the  Russians  have 
devoted  to  these  weapons,  we  appear  to  be 
ahead  of  them  in  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  reentry  of  missiles  into  the  at- 
mosphere. The  Air  Force,  2  months  ago,  gave 
us  the  world's  first  known  demonstration  of 
a  true  intercontinental  missile  capability  by 
delivering  a  guided  Snark  to  a  -target  in  the 
Atlantic  5.000  miles  from  the  Florida  launch- 
ing site.  The  Navy's  mieslle  system,  the 
Polaris,  is  2  years  ahead  of  schedule.  And 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be 
equipping  all  branches  of  our  Armed  Forces 
with  weapons  of  these  kinds. 

PSEPABZOmSS 

When  World  War  11  ended  we  were  the 
mightiest  military  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Yet  5  years  later,  due  to  your 
polici  of  drastically  cutting  down  the  armed 
services,  we  were  not  ready  for  the  Korean 
war.  Otir  airpower  then  was  embodied  in 
what  General  Vandenberg  called  a  shoe- 
string air  force.  We  had  in  the  nearby  Jap- 
anese area  only  6  General  Pershing  tanks, 
only  30  propeller  combat  {danes,  only  1  air- 
craft carrier,  and  not  a  single  combat  marine. 

Before  the  North  Korean  Commimists 
struck.  General  Elsenhower  had  warned  that 
we  were  disarmed  below  the  levels  necessary 
for  security.  And  after  the  fighting  broke 
out.  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  confessed  that 
your  administration  had  made  this  tragic 
mistake,  saying  "our  economy  was  false,  our 
overconfldence  was  unj\istlfled,  our  emphasis 
was  wrong." 

Today,  in  contrast  with  1950,  we  are 
ready — ^ready  to  meet  an  aggressor  with  a 
military  force  capable  of  smashing  any  other 
power  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  and  the  Navy's  airpower 
can  deliver  their  devastating  pay  load  to  any 
point  on  the  globe. 

Our  military  situation  today  Is  Incompa- 
rably better  than  that  of  1950,  when  we  were 
drawn  into  a  war  we  were  not  ready  for  in 
an  area  which  your  own  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Acheson,  had  obligingly  told  the 
enemy  lay  outside  our  defense  perimeter. 
Today  we  are  vastly  stronger  in  airpower 
than  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  Korean 
confiict. 

In  1950  o\ir  Air  Force  had  48  wings:  now 
It  has  137.  ^^ 

In  IBSO  It  had  13,500  active  aircraft:  now 
the  Air  Force  has  more  than  25,000. 

Then  our  Armed  Forces  numbered  1.400,- 
000;  now  they  n\uaber  2,600,000. 

Then  our  Navy  had  287  warship*:  now  It 
ha*  408. 


And  let  Us  underscore  this:  The  wsapons 
w«  have  today  incorporate  the  utnKist  in- 
genuity of  man  in  electronics,  adieanced 
chemistry,  and  atomic  science,  not  t#  men- 
tion such  inconceivable  destructive  power 
that,  for  example,  one  B-52  can  cany  as 
much  explosive  force  as  was  dellvereq  by  all 
the  bombers  diulng  the  entire  duration  of 
World    War    n.  i 

The  past  Is  written.  The  future  a  what 
concerns  the  American  people.  We  mlist  put 
all  our  efforts  into  achieving  the  maklmum 
national  security  and,  in  that,  we  invfte  you 
and  all  Americana  to  Join  ua. 


lOUi 


CommemoratiTe  Stamp  on  IsraeF 
Aiinivertary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK! 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANC^LO 

or    NBW    YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTAT  [VES 

Tuesday.  January  14, 1958 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  24.  1958.  the  State  of  Israel  will 
celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  [of  Its 
independence.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly 
2.000  years,  the  age-old  dream  c>f  the 
Jewish  people  was  at  last  fulfi^ed  in 
1948  when  Israel  was  established  as  an 
independent,  democratic,  and  sovereign 
State.  1 

This  Is  an  excellent  occasion  for  all 
freedom-loving  Americans,  who  as  gen- 
uinely interested  in  maintainingipeace 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  salute  Israil  as  a 
symbol  of  democracy  in  that  striie-tom 
area  of  the  world.  During  this  pa«t  dec- 
ade the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  has  been  most  cordial. 
Close  ties  of  friendship  have  grown  up 
between  the  people  of  these  twojcoun- 
tries,  based  on  a  common  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, dignity  of  the  human  beingjand  a 
strong  desire  for  peace  in  the  wor}d. 

On  this  occasion.  I  am  pleased  {to  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  provides  fir  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  sta^np  in 
commemoration  of  the  10th  annivfersary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  St|ite  of 
Israel.  In  adopting  this  bill  we  would 
not  only  express  our  reaffirmation  of 
friendship  for  the  people  of  Israil,  but 
we  would  also  encourage  them  tol  carry 
on  in  the  face  of  extreme  hardshig)  until 
peace  and  stability  is  attained  In  the 
Middle  East.  , 

During  the  past  decade  Israel  has 
gradually  emerged  as  a  dynamio  little 
state.  It  has  achieved  great  prog|-ess  in 
nearly  every  endeavor.  It  is  well  on  the 
road  toward  solving  its  economic  and 
humanitarian  problems.  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion immigrants  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth  have  been  admitted  and  inte- 
grated into  this  small  coimtry.  Simi- 
larly, Israel  has  been  highly  suceessful 
in  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people,  in  developing  its  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce,  and  in  bfilding 
its  democratic  way  of  life  in  theilmage 
of  our  way  of  life. 

In  recent  years  Soviet  Russia  has  pen- 
etrated into  the  Middle  East,  primarily 
becauae  Egypt  and  Syria  provided  a  suit- 
able beachhead  for  Communist  subver- 


sion. Israel,  as  a  stanch  and  lolyal  ally  of 
the  West,  looks  to  the  United  Btates  for 
aid  and  assistance  in  helping^  to  lessen 
tension  in  the  area  and  avert  Commu- 
nist control  of  the  Middle  l^ast.  Our 
coimtry  is  vitally  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peaceful  and  harmonious  re- 
lations in  this  area  because  of  its  great 
strategic  value  in  intematiocjal  affairs. 
In  this  respect,  Israel  is  the  dnly  stable 
and  forward-looking  country  m  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  its  Arab  neighbors  are  still 
plotting  Israel's  destruction.  ^  this  way 
they  are  keeping  the  area  in  constant 
turmoil  and  are  playing  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 

The  United  States  must  make  It  clear 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  that 
Israel  is  here  to  stay,  that  it  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  Free  World.  an4  that  any 
threats  against  Israel  constitute  a  threat 
against  the  Free  World  which  will  not 
be  tolerated.  We  must  disc<>urage  all 
aggression  in  the  area  and  puitsue  a  firm 
policy  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
settlement  and  lasting  peace  la  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  is  as  much  in  our  interests 
as  it  is  In  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East. 

In  adopting  my  bill  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  commemorative  stamp  we !  shall  not 
only  be  extending  greetings  to  Israel  on 
the  occasion  of  having  reached  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  its  existence,  but 
we  will  also  give  the  peoplei  of  Israel 
moral  encouragement  for  tl^e  future. 
Above  all,  we  shall  demonstrlite  to  the 
world  that  Israel  does  not  stanfd  alone  in 
this  troubled  area.  The  hearts  and 
prayers  of  the  Americans  are  With  them 
in  their  struggle  for  survival  a^  in  their 
aspirations  for  a  Just  and  last&ng  peace. 


Savings  Banks  and  the  Waskincton 
Scene 


REBIARKS 

"ITER 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  Ml 

or  MKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EMTATIVEB 

Tuesday,  JanvxLry  14, 1$58 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1957.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  64th  fall  contention  of 
the  Savings  Banks  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
My  remarks  on  that  occasion  were  as 
follows:  I 

The  topic  Savings  Banks  and  the  Wash- 
ington Scene  could  easily  be  assigned  as 
the  subject  matter  for  di8C\i88i<>n  at  each 
daily  session  of  a  full  week's  coijference. 

It  will  be  q\iite  impossible  for  ^e  to  even 
touch  upon  aU  ^e  problems  Ihherent  in 
that  title  in  the  brief  time  I  intend  to  take 
from  the  more  pleasant  tasks  jcalling  for 
your  attention.  I 

No  doubt,  many  of  you  would  g^ve  up  golf, 
swimming,  or  even  gin  (both  kinfls)  to  talk 
about  the  determined  efforts  to  tax  mutual 
savings  banks  and  how  to  meet  those  efforts. 
If  so,  may  I  suggest  that  you  ask  Congress- 
man Kkoqh  to  lead  Uiat  dlscuaslon.  Not 
only  is  he  a  savings-bank  trustee,  but  more 
Important,  he  is  a  very  able  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  s|ibject.    H« 
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U  waging  a  valiant  fight  on  your  behalf.  He 
needs  and  deserves  your  cooperative  support. 
The  issue  of  Government  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  as 
against  letting  the  market  fix  the  rate  can  be 
argued  for  days.  My  own  reaction  to  that 
has  been  many  times  expressed  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  until  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  and  mortgage  investors  take  over 
and  own  FHA  as  a  private  institution,  you 
will  be  compelled  to  submit  to  Government 
control.  Insurance,  whether  of  credit  or  of 
anything  else,  should  be  private  enterprise. 
The  Government  does  not  belong  in  that 
business  or  any  other,  except  as  an  emer- 
gency measiire  or  when  private  enterprise 
falls  to  do  the  required  Job.  Insiirance  of 
mortgages  has  proved  itself  as  a  good  paying 
operation.  It  is  time  that  the  business  com- 
munity took  over  that  field  of  endeavor. 
Savings  banks  have  a  long  and  creditable 
history,  particularly  in  New  York  State. 
They  have  rendered  a  fine  and  an  Important 
service  to  American  economic  history.  They 
can  have  a  broader  and  greater  influence  for 
good  in  the  future,  if  only  they  do  not  rest 
on  tnelr  laxirels. 

As  in  most  things,  there  Is  no  standing 
BtilL  You  either  move  forward  or  you  stag- 
nate. Remember  the  past,  only  so  that  you 
may  Improve  ita  virtues,  and  eliminate  lu 
mistakes. 

If  that  is  reminiscent  of  what  you  heard 
from  our  great  superintendent  of  banks, 
George  Mooney,  yesterday,  I  hope  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  his  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  statements  made  to  any  as- 
sociation of  this  kind  by  a  high  and  impor- 
tant Government  official.  He  is  rendering 
a  great  service  to  our  Bute  and  to  our 
country. 

There  are  many  fields  that  remain  to  be 
explored  that  are  definitely  related  to  your 
functions. 

To  mention  but  one — recent  events  have 
highlighted  the  need  for  college  and  post- 
college  education.  The  drawback  to  more 
American  boys  and  girls  continuing  their 
education  after  high  school,  particularly  in 
the  scientific  fields,  is  lack  of  money. 

Isn't  that  your  business?  I  readily  eon- 
cede  that  by  promoting  thrift  you  try  to  fiU 
that  need. 

But  that  Isn't  enough.  Why  can't  you  de- 
velop a  program  to  lend  money  to  students, 
repayable  when  they  begin  to  earn  their 
way  In  life. 

You  have  ample  precedent,  vrlth  proof  of 
success.  We  had  such  a  national  Govern- 
ment program  and  the  losses  were  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Interest  earned. 
If  the  Federal  Government  was  able  to 
operate  such  a  venture  at  a  profit,  you  can  do 
an  even  better  Job. 

Permit  me  now  to  t\im  to  my  own  present 

pet  project.     I  hope  you  will  make  It  yours. 

The  only  novelty  that  I  can  claim  for  it, 

is  that  I  was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 

Introduce  a  biU  on  the  subject. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  H.  R.  4296.  to  estab- 
lish a  national  mutual  savings  bank  system. 
After  its  introduction  I  learned  that  many 
persons  had  been  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  matter  for  a  long  time.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  have  no  pride  of  author- 
ship and  am  not  wedded  to  any  detail  of  the 
bill.  In  that  connection  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  I  am  only  one  Member  of  the  Cion- 
gress,  and  the  bill  as  it  is  finally  reported  will 
have  to  meet  wltb  the  approval  of  a  majority 
Of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
It  Is  strange  that  although  you  have  a  na- 
tional association  of  savings  banks,  there  is 
no  national  system  of  mutual  savings  banks. 
One  might  ask  "Why  a  national  association 
when  you  have  mutual  savings  banks  in 
only  17  States,  none  in  81  States,  and  none 
in  any  of  the  Territories?"  The  sponsorship 
of  the  principle  of  this  bill  wUl  amply  Jxistify 
the  purpose  of  that  association.  Let  me 
give  you  a  friendly  warning — time  is  usually 


on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  proposed  leg- 
islation. You  can  study  this  biU  to  death.  If 
you  make  it  a  5-year  project,  you  might  as 
well  abandon  it  before  you  start. 

No  one  admits  more  readily  than  I  the 
Immediate  need  for  an  overall  monetary 
study  of  our  fiscal  affairs  on  every  level.  But 
if  you  want  to  be  realistic  about  it.  you  must 
also  agree  with  me  when  I  say  tliat  a  mone- 
tary commission,  if  and  when  appointed,  will 
take  from  2  to  5  years  to  complete  their 
studies  and  bring  in  reports  that  the  Congress 
may  act  on. 

The  climate  will  never  be  better  for  such 
legislation.  Next  May  may  l>e  too  late. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  should  lose  no  time  in 
unifying  their  forces  and  making  known  to 
their  representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress their  desire  to  see  this  principle  en- 
acted. That  should  be  coupled  with  requests 
to  tlie  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  Houses  for  early  hearings  so  that  all 
concerned  may  present  their  views  and  the 
groundwork  may  be  laid  for  working  out  de- 
tails satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Tbe  dual  banking  system  is  now  so  firmly 
embedded  in  our  bsuiklng  legislation  that  it 
Is  taken  for  granted.  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  bill  having  been  Introduced  to  challenge 
It. 

Congressman  Bsent  Spkkc«,  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttee — to  whom  I  bave 
alrecMly  referred — only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
addreoing  a  bankers'  group,  referred  to  the 
dual  system  of  banking  as  "within  the 
American  Constitution  of  checlcs  and  bal- 
ances." 

t  am  delighted  that  among  yotir  guests 
today  is  my  very  dear  friend,  Jesse  Wolcott. 
It  was  he,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  the 
80th  Congress,  welcomed  me  to  that  com- 
mittee, made  me  feel  at  home  and  initiated 
me  into  a  diflicult  and  most  interesting  field 
of  Congressional  activity.  Our  friendship 
has  grown  stronger  through  the  years.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  pubUcly  pay  my 
r«8i>ectB  to  him.  Despite  aui  political  dif- 
ferences, if  I  had  had  the  appointing  jkjw- 
er.  I  would  have  readily  named  him  to  the 
high  post  which  he  now  holds  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  He  brings  to  that  office 
not  only  character  and  integrity  but  a  vast 
fund  of  knowledge  and  experience,  coupled 
with  a  strong  desire  to  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  that  Corporation  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  co\intry. 

Now  Jesse,  you  know  why  I  wouldn't  let 
you  see  my  advance  copy  of  the  speech.  I 
know  you  would  probably  have  blue  pen- 
ciled that 

No  one  can  speak  more  vigorously  than  he 
did  in  Septemijer  1957.  when  he  said  that  he 
"would  make  special  efforts  to  reconcUe  con- 
filctlng  problems"  in  banking  t^pwrations  and 
practices,  and  "protect  at  aU  times  the  dual 
banking  system." 

Implicit  in  aU  these  statements  of  policy 
is  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  dual  banking 
system.  Few  have  stopped  to  consider,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  one,  only  in  part. 

I  hope  we  can  enlist  the  aid  of  those  and 
other  distinguished  proponents  of  the  sys- 
tem in  making  it  a  genuine  dual  banking 
system. 

We  have  State  and  Federal  chartering  and 
supervision  of  credit  unions.  We  have  State 
and  Federal  chartering  and  supervision  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  We  have 
State  and  Federal  chartering  and  supervision 
of  commercial  banks. 

Why  do  we  not  have  it  as  to  savings  banks? 

My  biU  attempts  to  supply  the  omission. 

As  to  those  who  object  to  the  enlargement 

of  Federal  regulation,  let  me  say  this:  There 

have  been  complaints,  some  well-founded. 


•ome  not  so  weU-fo\mded,  directed  against 

the  activities  of  the  banking  authorities  on 
the  national  level.  The  same  type  of  com- 
plaints have  been  leveled  against  one  or 
more  of  the  hanking  authorities  on  the  Stat* 
level. 

The  fear  of  Federal  control  and  regulation 
of  banking  has  been  minimized,  if  not  en- 
tirely eliminated,  by  the  manner  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  No 
one  pretends  that  either  la  perfect.  Both 
can  be  improved. 

Does  anyone  know  of  anything  better  to 
take  their  place?  That  the  answer  is  "no"  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
State  institutions  have  voluntarily  become 
members,  and  continue  to  be  a  part,  of  those 
organizations. 

All  national  banks  and  all  State  banks  are 
authorized  to  carry  savings  accounts.  There 
are  one  or  more  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions operating  under  Federal  charter  in 
every  State  In  the  Union.  There  are  only 
2  States  out  of  the  48  which  do  not  have 
State  savings  and  loan  associations. 

AU  of  these  organizations  compete  for  the 
savings  dollar.  I  think  no  one  can  safely 
challenge  the  statement  that  some  of  this 
competition  can  be  properly  labeled  unfair. 
Mind  you.  I  use  the  word  "unfatr."  not  the 
word  "Ulegal."  At  least  a  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  unfairness  of  that  competition  can 
be  charged  to  the  difference  tietween  Federal 
and  State  statutory  provisions  and  regula- 
tions. 

In  my  opinion,  a  National  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Act  would  go  far  toward  eliminating 
unfair  competition,  and  would  tend  to  bring 
into  line  the  legal  requirements  that  should 
apply  with  equal  force  to  aU  savings  ac- 
counts. When  I  Introduced  my  biU,  H.  R. 
4296,  I  made  no  pretense,  nor  do  I  now,  that 
it  is  perfect  either  in  form  or  substanee. 
I  know  that  after  study  and  after  hearing 
from  aU  of  those  interested  in  the  principle 
of  the  bUI,  the  detaUs  thereof  can  be  im- 
proved. What  the  mlnimtun  or  maximtun 
number  of  directors  should  be  is  of  no  real 
Impratance  in  tailing  about  the  principle 
of  the  matter.  Similarly,  tbe  percentage  of 
reserves  that  should  be  required,  the  kind 
of  investments  that  should  be  permitted 
with  the  funds,  while  important,  are  obvi- 
ously subsidiary  to  the  main  question.  The 
enactment  of  a  bill  such  as  mine,  wUl  ac- 
complish many  things,  all  of  them.  In  my 
opinion,  good,  none  of  them  bad.  For  In- 
stance, it  will  give  to  the  people  in  41  States 
an  opportunity  to  create  savings  banks  whose 
sole  purpose  in  life  will  be  to  encourage 
thrift. 

This  wUl  come  at  a  time  when  the  one 
thing  that  all  economists  agree  upon  is  that 
one  means  of  beating  infiation  is  to  de- 
crease spending  by  increasing  savings. 

I  think  I  am  the  fourth  man  to  say  that 
in  almost  that  precise  language  at  tbls  con- 
ference. An  expanding  economy  demands 
the  necessary  toola.  One  Important  tool  is 
money.  Your  institutions  have  been,  and 
must  continue  as  one  soiirce  of  supply.  This 
biU  wiU  strengthen  oxir  economy  by  im- 
proving your  operations. 

Anotlier  good  tiling  that  wm  be  accom- 
plisbed  wiU  be  to  put  strong  pressure  on 
State  legislatures,  to  liberalize  their  branch 
banking  restrictions  so  as  to  give  to  savings 
banks  the  same  privileges  as  are  accorded 
to  conunerclal  banks. 

The  third  accomplishment,  and  as  to  this 
I  realize  there  may  be  some  disagreement  as 
to  its  desirability,  would  be  to  afford  to  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  of  the  coimtry 
an  opportunity  to  be  converted  into  savings 
banks. 

At  first  blush  the  savings  bankers  may 
object  that  that  would  serve  only  to  creat* 
more  competition  for  the  savings  banka. 
ActiiaUy  it  would  not  create  more  coo^wCl- 
tlon  than  ccMnpetltioa  U  already  thara.    Ik 
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wonld,  lioiravw,  tut  v^  Vtu 
tor  til*  eonpctttofs. 

X  beUere  tturt  Mnrlnga  bankers  must  agree 
wltb  ma  that  ereryone  wcmld  gain  rather 
than  loae  tf  aarliiga-bank  ie<|UlrBiiiwHta  he* 
come  the  standaxda  Ua  savUiga  and  loaa 
associations. 

Another  benefit  to  be  obtained,  and  here, 
too,  there  Is  room  for  dlsagreementk  la  that 
the  savings  banks  would  Iniprore  their  com- 
petitive poeltlon  vls-a-vls  the  commercial 
banks. 

It  is  raj  firm  conviction  that  savings, 
whether  in  savings  banks,  loan  aasoclatlona, 
or  In  commercial  banks,  should  be  Invested 
primarily  In  long-term  obligations.  Com- 
mercial bank  funds  should  be  primarily  In- 
vested In  short-term  obligations.  If  com- 
mercial banks  are  to  continue  to  take  sav- 
ings accounts,  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
allowed  to,  they  should  be  restricted,  bow- 
ever,  as  to  where  they  lnv<»t  those  moneys. 

These  restrictions  shoiUcl  be  the  same  for 
•U  savings  funds,  no  matter  where  deposited. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  your 
committee,  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
reviewing  my  bill.  We  exchanged  Ideas 
freely  and  frankly.  I  have  read  with  great 
Interest  Its  report.  I  hope  that  each  of  you 
will  do  BO  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  Is  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  demonstrates  wliat  men  of  good 
win  can  do  when  they  approach  a  legislative 
problem  constructively. 

Someone  asked,  "Isn't  that  lobbying?" 
Let  me  take  long  enough  to  tell  you  that 
lobbying  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  American 
way  of  life  as  the  Bill  of  fUgbts.  Of  course. 
It  Is  a  privilege  that  Is  occasionally  abused. 
Ihen  It  makes  the  headlines,  and  the  respect- 
able and  respected  lobbyist  gets  a  black- 
eye.  But  we  do  not  repeal  the  Constitution 
because  a  criminal  occasionally  escapes 
p\inlshment. 

ICy  coUeagxies  and  I  can  spot  the  off-color 
lobbyist  very  quickly.  We  make  short  shrift 
of  him.  But  the  lobbyist  who  calls  on  us 
and  fairly  and  honestly  presents  the  pros 
and  cons  of  a  situation  Is  a  useful  citizen 
who  finds  our  doors  are  always  open  to  him. 

In  this  vastly  complicated  and  troubled 
world  of  ours  no  one  man  and  no  one  leg- 
islator, can  hope  to  have  all  the  answers. 
We  must  depend  tor  much  of  our  enlighten- 
ment upon  those  who  know  the  specifle 
problems;  that  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  honorable  lobbyist. 

I  return  to  your  committee's  report.  The 
thought  bears  repetition,  that  pleasing  as 
the  details  of  the  bill  may  be  to  some  of  us, 
our  pleaswe  will  not  get  the  blU  enacted. 
No  matter  how  pleasant  It  may  be  to  have 
your  cooperation,  that  will  not  get  the  bill 
enacted.  I  have  only  one  vote.  I  would 
like  to  sponatv  a  bill,  however,  that  has  the 
maximum  support  of  the  mdustrles  In- 
volved. Then  we  will  get  the  nnaxtmum  of 
support  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  Indicated  that  most  of  your  recom- 
mendations will  meet  with  my  approval  and 
that  I  will  probably  endorse  all  of  them.  I 
base  that  feeling  on  the  fact  that  your  rec- 
onunendations  are  prompted  by  your  prac- 
tical experience  in  your  operation  of  the 
thrift  system.  There,  too.  however,  I  realise 
that  dlffoent  experiences  cauae  different  re- 
actions. After  full  and  tree  discussion  of 
your  recomsnemdatkms  you  may  change 
some  of  them. 

I  remind  you  that  progress  in  the  legis- 
lative field  is  accompUshed  by  eompromlse. 
By  taking  the  middle  ground  we  can  bring 
forth  a  good  bill  that  should  be  acceptable 
to  the  vast  majc»lty  at  all  oonoeciMd.  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  get  unanlml^  of 
eptalon  as  to  anything  except  the  principle. 
ijeCa  agree  on  what  we  all  think  would  do 
the  best  |ob  and  then  move  torwaid.  Per- 
■onaUy,  I  like  your  snggeatlon  tlukt  the 
IMenil  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  rathfer  t*«*^ 
the   Comptroller   of   the   Currency,   be   the 


cAiarterteg  and  supervising  agei  cy.  nie 
OomptroPer  of  the  Currency  de«is  mainly 
with  eotnmercial  banks.  Without  impugn- 
ing the  Integrity  or  motives  of  any  past, 
present,  or  future  Comptroller,  we  can  agree 
that  that  oflloe  Is  attuned  to  the  thinking  of 
the  commercial  banks.  The  Pedfral  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  deals  solely  wftth  thrift 
Institutions;  knows  their  probiems  and  Is 
acclimated  to  that  field  of  endeator.  This 
issue  Should  be  resolved  by  the  institutions 
themselves.  I  am  certain  that  the  Congress 
would  rather  not  be  required  to  decide  that 
question  for  you. 

Rather  than  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insviranee  Corporation,  you  suggest  that  the 
Insuring  authority  should  be  thte  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a  concur, 
but  with  reservations.  j 

There  la  considerable  sentiment  m  support 
of  changing  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  FDIC  so  as  to  remove  the  CetnptroUer 
of  the  Currency  from  membershlf  thereon. 
The  Insuring  organization  shoiila  be  Inde- 
pendent of  th*  chartering  and  ebpervlsory 
agency.  Such  separation  of  autoorlvy  will 
eliminate  any  conflict  of  interest  and  make 
for  better  managenoent  and  e£Bciency  In  both 
organisations.  While  subscrlblnf  to  that 
school  of  thon^t.  I  do  not.  howlever.  take 
the  position  that  FDIC  shall  be  named  In 
my  bill,  as  the  insvirlng  agency.  <ialy  it  the 
desired  change  Is  accomplished.  ^  we  must 
wait  for  such  a  change  in  FDIC  we  can  do 
so  without  Impairing  the  effecttveness  of 
my  bill. 

I  hope  that  yovir  association  will  approve 
at  least  that  part  of  your  committee  report 
which  endorses  another  one  of  my  oft- 
repeated  statements,  to  wit:  "thai  the  pub- 
lic sees  much  more  of  slmilarlt '  than  of 
dtlference  between"  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  '  that  you 
"stand  roxighly  upon  the  same  competitive 
plane." 

Based  on  the  premise  you  and  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  can  move  forward  to 
quickly  establish  a  national  mutiial  savings 
bank  B3rstem  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  oiu-  Nation. 

Here,  too,  there  will  have  to  be  Some  give- 
and-take  as  between  the  privileges  and  re- 
strictions Imposed  upon  the  twd  types  of 
Institutions.  The  compromise  must  be  one 
which  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  regardless  of  whether  the  one  type  ot 
Institution  will  have  to  submit  to  ,the  great- 
er restriction  that  applies  to  the  >  other,  or, 
conversely,  one  type  of  Institutiafi  will  at- 
tain the  greater  liberality  that  n0w  applies 
to  the  other.  To  be  specific  as  t^  only  one 
of  these  differences:  most  States  are  more 
restrictive  in  the  granting  of  Charter  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  than  the  na- 
tional system.  The  national  syst^n  is  more 
liberal  In  the  granting  of  appuitlons  for 
new  branches  than  most  of  the  States.  The 
State  savings  banks  are  being  restricted  In 
establishing  new  branches.  ITiete  matters 
must  be  resolved  not  on  the  hasti  of  differ- 
ence in  legislative  enactment  b^t  on  the 
basis  of  community  need  and  ctnnmunlty 
interest,  as  well  as  the  broader  aspect  of  the 
national  Interest. 

If  as  the  resmt  of  the  enactment  (rf  my 
bUl,  we  eventually  get  one  national  Insur- 
ance agency  insuring  all  thrift  Inctitutians. 
the  result  must  be  greater  efllcleitcy  at  less 
coat.  Surely  you  will  concede  that  there  Is 
at  least  some  Justification  for  the  complaint 
that  savings  and  loan  assocatlctis  should 
not  pay  a  higher  rate  of  assessment  than  the 
savings  banks  pay.  Pardon  me,  tut  I  used 
the  wnmg  word — FDIC  Act  levies  assess- 
ments; the  FSUC  Act  cliarg^s  premiums. 
Isn't  It  strange,  however,  that  Xh^  latter  act 
levies  the  premiums  on  wlthdrafrable  and 
repurchasable  shares  and  deposttel  while  the 
^rao   Act  charges  the   assessmeats   on  all 
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you  merely   succeeded  In  qntbbUng  about 
words. 

The  practical  approach  dlctBtes  that  you 
and  the  savings  and  loan  aik)eiatlons  co- 
ordinate your  thinking.  Tou'  are  all  thrift 
Institutions  serving  the  public  by  encour- 
aging savings.  Whetlier  you  pay  dividends 
or  Interest  on  shares  or  dep<l«its  is  unim- 
portant. Tou  are  the  malnstiy  of  our  free 
economy  by  making  1^.  poeslbliB  for  our  cltl- 
sens  to  own  their  owr.  homes.  Tou  do  that 
by  Investing  the  money  whldh  the  owueis 
of  your  institutions  leave  with  you. 

If  you  combine  your  efforts  and  show  the 
Congress  you  want  this  bill,  nothing  can 
stop  yon  from  getting  It.  Th^re  are  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  the  State  and,  I 
dare  say.  In  the  district  of  every  ooe  of  the 
SO  members  of  the  HC'Use  Batifclng  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  In  addition,  there  are 
savings  banks  in  the  State  aid,  I  am  sure. 
In  the  district,  of  14  of  the  90  munbera  of 
that  committee.  I 

Surely  you  can  see  how  effejetive  a  lobby- 
ing Job  yoxir  combined  organisations  can  do 
If  you  will  put  your  minds  to,  it. 

The  only  objectors  to  this  Wll  can  be  the 
commercial  banks.  If  the  Abjection  does 
come  from  that  source  It  will' be  because  of 
shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  eommerdal 
bankers.  They  are  not  thrtit  institutions 
and  cannot  do  the  Job  that  is  demanded  by 
the  American  public  of  thrlflt  institutions. 
The  aalj  competition  commercial  banks  can 
give  the  savings  Institutional  Is  by  means 
of  the  Interest  rate.  The  n^ed  for  money 
prompts  the  oommenHal  banks  today  to  In- 
crease that  rate.  In  doing  Itl  they  overlook 
the  reason  for  the  present  ^tutory  pro- 
hibition against  eomraerolal  I  banks  paying 
an  interest  on  demand  deposit^. 

As  soon  as  the  tlght-mdney  sttoatloa 
changes,  the  commercial  bank»  will  be  com- 
pelled to  lower  their  Interest  rates  on  sav- 
ings and  time  deposits.  In  thMr  shortsight- 
edness, the  commercial  bankets  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  time  deposit,  dn  which  they 
pay  Interest,  is  merely  a  temporary  immo- 
bilisation at  commercial  fuikls.  They  are 
not  the  type  of  defKjsits  sought  by  thrift 
institutions.  ExcluCing  tlm4  deposits,  all 
savings  accounts,  no  matteai  what  called, 
should  be  channeled  into  long-term  invest- 
ments, and  that  should  be  dotic  by  law  and 
regulation  if  necessary.  i 

The  commercial  bankers  a^nld  be  your 
allies  and  not  your  opponent^,  not  only  as 
to  the  principle  of  this  leglslktion  but  also 
in  your  fight  for  an  extensloti  at  brmnclkee 
within  the  State  of  New  Tork. 

If  I  were  the  blggnt  and  nioet  important 
customer  of  any  business  enterprise  that  was 
cq>poslng  my  Just  demands  for  the  privilege 
to  expand  and  broaden  my  service,  I  would 
find  someone  who  wculd  apprt^ciate  my  trade 
and  not  try  to  destroy  it  or  Kd  limit  It.  In 
my  opinion,  savings  banks,  cettalnly  in  New 
York  State,  are  the  biggest,  the  best,  and 
the  most  important  eustomeik  of  the  ooib- 
mercial  banks.  If  I  were  a  pavings  banker 
I  wouldn't  do  business  with  ahy  oomnoerelal 
banker  who  wouldn't  ccxniqit  Htw»— if  in 
writing  to  furthering  my  proper  ob)ectiTei 
which,  as  to  the  savings  bankt.  Is  delineated 
by  statute  to  the  service  of  the  public 


Z  hope  yoa  get  mj  point    Inj  trying  to 
create  distinctions  where  no  differences  exist. 


Jolia  V.  RHF* 


■XTENSIC»I  OP  RSIIARKS 

or  I 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  IlLLER 

or  caunmlhia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBC9KNTATIVSB 

Tuesday.  January  l4, 1958 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  day  the  Congress  recon- 
vened a  great  and  good  friend  of  many 


Members  of  this  House  as  well  as  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  workers 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  I  refer  to 
John  V.  Riffe,  miners'  and  steelworkers* 
union  leader  and  the  last  executive  vice 
president  of  the  CIO  before  its  merger 
with  the  AFL,  who  died  in  Arlington,  Va., 
at  the  age  of  53  after  a  long  illness. 

Along  with  President  David  J.  McDon- 
ald and  a  large  group  of  steelworkers 
and  AFL-CIO  officials,  the  pallbearers  at 
the  services  here  in  Washington  included 
Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith,  of  New 
Jersey;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Ore- 
gon; Vice  President  Merrill  Meigs,  of  the 
Hearst  Corp.;  Charles  P.  Howard,  the 
attorney;  and  Mr.  Riffe's  physician.  Dr. 
Harold  Johnson,  of  Howard  University. 

A  message  from  President  George 
Meany  and  Secretary  Treasurer  William 
Schnitzler  of  the  APLr-CIO,  which  was 
read  at  the  service  said: 

Throughout  his  lifetime.  John  Riffe  served 
the  cause  of  trade  unionism  with  devotion 
and  understanding.  He  was  a  true  humani- 
tarian. 

Vice  President  Richa«d  M.  Nixon  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Riffe: 

I  greatly  enjoyed  John's  friendship  and 
it  was  a  pleasmre  to  work  with  him. 

Bom  in  Kentucky  in  1904,  John  Riffe 
was  a  coal  miner  at  14  and  secretary  of 
his  local  union  at  16,  rising  in  responsi- 
bility in  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  unUl  John  L.  Lewis,  the  late 
Philip  Murray,  and  others  undertook  the 
organization  of  the  Nation's  steelwork- 
ers. When  he  came  to  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia almost  two  decades  ago  as  west 
coast  director  of  the  Steel  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  he  already  had 
shown  himself  an  able  and  determined 
organizer  and  negotiator  for  the  men  he 
represented. 

It  is  inspiring  to  follow  his  subsequent 
career  and  see  how  these  abilities  deep- 
ened and  widened,  and  the  range  of  his 
effectiveness  and  service  extended  from 
his  family  and  immediate  associates  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  It  was  in 
California  in  1940.  on  the  introduction  of 
Philip  Murray,  that  Mr.  Riffe  met  people 
active  in  the  force  of  Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment. As  was  said  at  his  funeral  by 
Vice  President  William  Orogan  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union: 

John  Riffe  found  new  effectiveness  In  his 
work  as  a  trade-union  leader  after  his  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Frank  Buchman.  initiator  of 
Moral  Re-Armament.  He  learned  from  Buch- 
man the  terrific  power  of  an  apology.  No- 
body could  vrithstand  his  humUlty.  which 
came  from  not  thinking  about  himself  at 
all.  John  Riffe  lived  for  the  whole  world. 
He  knew  that  men  needed  more  than  better 
working  conditions  and  wages.  They  needed 
something  for  the  heart. 

The  aims  that  John  Riffe  set  for 
American  labor  were,  in  his  own  words: 

1.  To  set  the  pace  for  unity  m  the  Nation 
by  achieving  \mtty  within  its  own  house. 

2.  To  create  with  Industry  a  pattern  of 
teamwork  that  will  sell  democracy  to  the 
millions. 

3.  With  the  united  strength  of  labor  and 
industry,  to  back  the  CJovemment  In  a  for- 
eign policy  that  will  win  all  nations. 

Mr,  Riffe's  effectiveness  In  these  pur- 
poses is  movingly  demonstrated  in  the 
messages  received  by  his  family,  not  only 
from  the  representatives  of  tens  of  mil- 


lions of  workers,  but  from  persons  of 
every  walk  of  life  in  every  comer  of  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  confusion  at  home 
and  not  a  little  unpopularity  abroad, 
they  reveal  the  kind  of  American  leader- 
ship to  which  people  evenrwhere  respond. 
As  the  leaders  of  5  million  Japanese 
workers  cabled.  "Through  him  we  have 
seen  the  new  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing selection  of  these  messages  about 
John  V.  Riffe.  as  a  tribute  to  this  truly 
great  American  and  an  inspiration  to 
us  all: 

John  V.  Ruts — ExciatFTS  FaoM  Messacts 
Please  accept  our  deepest  sympathies  on 
the  death  of  your  husband.  Throughout  his 
lifetime  John  Riffe  served  the  cause  of  trade 
unionism  with  devotion  and  understanding. 
He  was  a  true  humanitarian  and  a  fine  man. 
We  shall  miss  bis  warm  friendship.  (George 
Meany.  president,  AFL-CIO;  William  Schnitz- 
ler. secretary-treasurer.) 

John  Riffe  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
American  labor  movement.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  today  have  a 
greater  feeling  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  thanks  to  the  untiring  and  unselfish 
efforts  of  your  husband.  In  steel  plants,  in 
the  South,  and  wherever  he  went  he  wUl 
always  be  remembered  as  a  true  friend.  We 
of  the  industrial  union  department  will  miss 
his  wise  guidance  and  warm  companionship. 
(Walter  P.  Reuther,  president,  industrial 
union  department,  AFL-CIO;  former  presi- 
dent, CIO;  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treas\irer;  Al  Whltehouse.  director.) 

The  national  oCBcers.  executive  board  mem- 
bers, and  local  union  presidents  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  extend  to  you  and 
your  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  yoxir 
great  bereavement  In  the  loss  of  your  hus- 
band and  our  fellow  coworker.  (David  J. 
McDonald,  president.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  vice  president,  AFL-CIO.) 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  sainU.  John  lives — he  lives  in 
all  the  past.  He  lives,  nor  to  the  last  of  see- 
ing hliQ  again  will  I  despair.  In  dreams  I 
see  him  now  and  upon  his  angel  brow  I  see 
it  writ,  "Thou  shall  meet  me  there." 

We  are  stepping  into  an  age  when  aU  men 
are  equal.  That  is  God's  gift.  John  lived 
It.     (FrankN.D.  Buchman.) 

I  greatly  enjoyed  John's  friendship  and  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  •  •  •  You 
may  be  sure  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  you  and  yours.    (Richabd  M.  Ndcon.) 

As  a  leader  of  organised  labor  for  most  of 
his  life  he  contributed  much  to  the  social 
and  economic  advance  of  working  people  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  He  wlU 
be  missed  by  the  men  and  women  he  served 
so  well  but  the  results  of  his  work,  as  re- 
flected In  their  better  and  richer  lives,  will 
serve  as  a  living  memorial  to  him.  (James 
P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor.) 

The  coxmtry  has  lost  a  great  man  and  labor 
its  finest  disciple.  1  will  arrange  for  a  thou- 
sand masses  to  the  repose  of  his  magnificent 
Botd.  (Eddie  Dowllng,  Broadway  actor-pro- 
ducer.) 

This  Is  John's  crowning  experience.  He 
Is  a  living  force  with  us.  (Muriel  Smith,  Ann 
Hartman.  stars  of  Broadway  and  London,  now 
playing  in  the  MBA  musical  The  Crowning 
Experience.) 

His  passing  constitutes  a  great  personal 
loss  to  you  and  to  your  family,  and  to  his 
many  associates  in  the  labor  movement. 
(John  L.  Lewis,  International  president. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.) 

In  the  name  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
I  wish  to  extend  condolences  to  you  and  the 
bereaved  family  upon  the  passing  of  yoiir 
dear    h\uband    and    our    beloved    brother. 


(A.  Philip  Randolph,  mtematlonal  president,  ' 
Brotherhood  of   Sleeping   Car  Potters,  vloe 
president,  AFL-CIO.) 

Tour  husband's  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  organized  labor  will  remam  for- 
ever an  example  of  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  working  men  and  women. 
His  life  from  his  earUest  days  with  the  mine 
workers  throiigh  his  participation  in  the 
founding  of  the  United  Steelworkers  and  his 
efforts  in  bringing  the  benefits  of  organized 
labor  into  the  South,  has  indebted  all  of  us 
to  him.  To  us  in  the  TWU  your  husband 
will  alwa]rs  be  remembered  for  bis  forthright 
and  wise  counsel,  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship, and  his  unshakable  Integrity  and  ad- 
herence to  principle.  We  mourn  the  loss  at 
a  great  pioneer  in  American  labor  and  a 
friend.  (Michael  J.  Quill,  international  pres- 
ident. Transport  Workers  Union  of  America; 
Matthew  Oulnan.  International  secretary- 
treasurer;  Frank  Sheehan.  director  of  organi- 
zation.) 

His  contribution  to  the  trade-union  move- 
ment is  beyond  measiu-e.  His  name  will  live 
In  the  hearts  and  memories  of  working  peo- 
ple In  our  union,  along  with  those  ot 
hundreds  of  others.  His  fame  wlU  be  legend 
wherever  working  men  and  women  meet  in 
union  halls  through  all  the  years  to  come. 
(O.  A.  Knight,  president.  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers;  vice  president.  AFL-CIO; 
T.  H.  McCormick.  secretary-tretiEUrer;  B.  J. 
Schafer.  vice  president;  Elwood  D.  Swisher, 
vice  president.) 

John  was  a  fabulous  character,  ffis  name 
wUl  be  mentioned  often  thro\igh  the  years. 
He  Uved  by  the  MRA  precept  of  not  who  la 
right  but  what  is  right.  With  God's  guid- 
ance John's  fairness,  courage  and  influence 
have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  stabilize 
labor  and  management  relations  than  any 
individual  since  Gompers.  I  have  lost  one  of 
my  dearest  and  nuist  respected  friends. 
(Merrill  C.  Meigs,  vice  president^  Hearst 
Corp.) 

Tour  message  reached  me  only  today.  I 
am  so  Bc»Ty;  my  very  deepest  sympathy  to 
you  and  your  family.  You  and  your  chil- 
dren have  the  memory  and  heritage  of  a  great 
and  fine  man.  I  regret  that  circunutances 
will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the  services 
tomorrow,  but  I  know  you  wUl  have  many 
warm-hearted  friends  with  you.  (W.Stewart 
Woodilll.  owner-manager,  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Mackinac  IsUnd.  Mich.) 

We  respond  to  the  chaUenge  of  John  Riffe's 
aU-out  fight  that  labor  become  Instrumental 
in  uniting  home,  industry,  Nation,  and  all 
men.  We  want  to  back  this  with  oxu^  living 
from  Mackinac  Island  to  the  world.  (John 
Markstrom,  Job  steward,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Local 
46;  Lloyd  Wagner,  Job  steward,  United  Asso- 
ciation of  Plumbers  and  Fitters.  Local  635. 
Sault  St.  Marie.  Mich.;  aU  workers  buUding 
the  Moral  Re-Armament  center  at  Mackinac 
Island,  Mich.) 

John  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  (Donald  Mac- 
Donald,  secretary  treasurer,  Canadian  Labor 
Congress.) 

Inter-American  Regional  Organization  ot 
Workers,  ORTT,  mourns  death  of  great  col- 
league John  Riffe  and  sends  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  you  and  children  in  this  hour  of 
grief.  (Lxiis  Alberto  Monge,  secretary  gen- 
eral, ORTT.  Latin  American  section  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions.) 

Through  him  we  have  seen  the  new  Amer- 
ica. (Iwai.  secretary  general.  Sohyo  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  3  million  workers;  Taklta. 
president,  Zenro  Federation  of  Labor,  2  mil- 
lion workers;  Yanuonura.  national  chairman. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Workers  Union; 
Yanagisawa,  national  president.  Bhlpyani 
Workers  Union;  Fukuda,  chairman.  Film  and 
Stage  Workers;  Nlshlmakl,  member,  executive 
l>oard  for  Asia,  iCriTJ.  alao  international  r^>- 
resentative  for  the  Seamen's  Union;  Senator 
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Cftnraid.  Ooomranleatlcm  ^Marker*  Xftikm;  Sean 
atofr  3hldsu»  Ksto;  Bon.  Kanju  Kato.  former 
minister  of  labor.) 

Koraan  trtenda  lunar  Jolm  Btfto'a  states- 
manatiip  aa  aa  AsMrtcan  and  labor  leader. 
Pledge  tbeBDaelrea  to  Uve  his  quality  of  llfe^ 
(Gen.  Choi  Tung  Dnk.  founder  cA  ^e  Korean 
Air  Force;  ICrs.  Park  Hyun  Book,  former  cab- 
inet minister;  Congresfeman  Toon  Sung  Som, 
chairman,  national  assembly  foreign  rela- 
tions committee;  Congressmaii  Chun  Cboon; 
Peter  Kook  Chan  Cha,  Federation  of  Korean 
Trade  Unions.) 

Profound  gratitude  John  Riffe's  dedicated 
fight  for  workers  America  and  whole  world, 
ecpedally  for  Inspiration  he  and  family  have 
given  us  In  France.  (Maxirice  Ifercier. 
secretary  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union,  Force 
OuTrlere;  lime.  Mercier:  Victor  Laure.  Sea- 
men's Union.  Marseille;  Mme.  Irene  Laure, 
former  president  of  the  3  million  Socialist 
women  of  France.) 

We  Indian  trade  union  and  Socialist  lead- 
en are  deeply  grateful  to  John  Riffe  for  his 
stand  for  moral  values  and  International 
tinity  in  an  age  when  corruption  and  division 
threaten  human  existence.  He  has  given  a 
new  orientation  to  the  labor  movement,  away 
from  dead-end  mat^iallstic  philosophies  to- 
ward the  sure  road  of  moral  revolution.  The 
new  type  of  man  he  pioneered  will  build  the 
new  society  he  longed  for  and  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  that  task.  Our  sympathies  and 
affection  imlte  us  of  the  Bast  with  you  and 
your  family  at  this  time.  (Sbastri.  former 
general  secretary.  Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha  (So- 
cialist Federation  of  lAbor) ;  Sibnath  Baner* 
Jee,  president.  Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha,  West 
Bengal;  Satya  Banerjee.  vice  president.  Hind 
ICazdoor  Sabha,  West  Bengal;  Trlpathl.  dep- 
uty speaker  of  the  assembly,  Uttar  Pradesh; 
Shukla.  chaimuin.  Socialist  Party  of  Uttar 
Pradesh:  Oopinath  Singh.  M.  P..  general 
council,  Indian  National  TYade  Union  Con- 
gress; Naraslnga  Rao,  vice  president.  Na- 
tional Dockworkers  Union;  Bhargava,  vice 
president,  Uttar  Pradedi,  INTUC;  Anandhan, 
president.  Southern  Railway  Employees 
Union;  Thirumalaya,  general  secretary. 
Estates  Staffs  Union.  South  India;  Fernan- 
dez, president,  Bombay  Municipal  Workers; 
Tllak.  vice  president.  Scindla  Staffs  Union; 
Bugwadla.  general  secretary.  Union  of  Bank 
Employees. ) 

The  Philippine  Transport  Workers  Organi- 
zation grieves  at  the  passing  of  John,  a  great 
labor  leader.  To  you  and  your  kin  our  deep- 
est sympathies.  (Roberto  Oca,  {veeident, 
Philippine   Transport  Workers  Union.) 

With  great  sorrow  we  Join  you  In  your  be- 
reavement. He  has  been  a  beacon  light  to 
a  better  way  of  life,  a  life  that  has  illiunined 
and  affected  us  In  this  part  of  the  world  which 
Is  felt  now  and  transmitted  to  generations 
to  come.  May  he  rest  In  peace  and  glory 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  helped  to  make  this 
world  better  than  he  fovmd  it.  (Senator  and 
Mrs.  Roseller  T.  Llm;  MaJ.  and  Mrs.  Agerlco 
Palaypay.  chief  aide  to  President  Oarcla;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Aureo  Gutierrez,  dean,  medical  col- 
lege. Far  Eastern  University  (she  was  a 
founder  of  the  university) ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buseblo,  former  head  of  the  Manila  police, 
personnel  office;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buhaln,  proj- 
ects editor,  the  Manila  Times;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dante  Calma,  office  of  the  president;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Papa.) 

His  steadfast  acceptance  of  and  holding 
to  God's  guidance  and  absolute  standards 
for  his  life  were  a  turning  point  In  our  think- 
ing. The  workers  of  the  world  have  learned 
tlmragh  his  Ufe  to  build  unity  wherever  men 
are  divided.  (Bladeck,  Dikus,  Hartung.  Her- 
Tlg.  Heske,  Kurowskl,  Stetn.  Stoffmehl,  Weger- 
hoff,  Weasoledc,  miners  and  tmlon  officers 
from  the  Ruhr  In  Germany,  Ineltidlng  eight 
former  Communist  leaders.) 

John's  fight  for  labor  unity  and  men's  truB 
destiny  wUltaspire  many.  (Aron,  Erik,  Onn- 
nar.  Per,  Sren,  mlneworkens'  leaders  of  thB 
Sve<Zl8h  Iron-ore  mines.) 


We  Swedish  trade  tmlonista  pledge  oar- 
selves  to  continue  to  fight  for  fr#edom  and 
righteousness  for  which  you  gave  your  -life. 
(Gustav  Dahlstioem,  Helge  Janssofc.  Alf  Soe- 
derlund.  John  Soederlund,  Slgfrld  WUcstroem, 
leaders  of  the  metalworkers  and  transport 
workers  of  Sweden.)  J 

We  British  workers  grateful  John's  un- 
selfish leadership  which  has  wbn  hearts 
workers  everywhere  and  will  ever  remain  an 
inspiration.  In  age  of  division  hejias  shown 
us  our  true  destiny  to  live  ideongy  which 
can  unite  world.  (Oetgood,  Vauglan,  Lewis. 
Howard,  Colclough,  Pate,  Peathof,  Walker, 
Grant,  Keep,  Johnson,  Moncrleffj  Goodwin, 
Svarth,  trade-union  leaders  from  ttie  British. 
Welsh,  and  Irish  coalfields,  textile  factories, 
steel  mlllB.  and  docks.)  ., 

Salute  passing  of  faithful  coiArade  who 
found  true  destiny  not  as  cog  la  machine, 
not  as  puppet  under  dictatorshib  of  right 
or  left,  but  as  a  son  of  God  In  te  imwork  of 
the  free.  (Sadie  Patterson,  textl  ie  workers 
organizer;  treasurer.  North  Ireli  nd  Labor 
Party.) 

Italian  tmlon  men  participate  hnm  their 
hearts  in  the  bereavement  of  the  family  and 
of  the  Italian  working  claaa.  United  In  his 
Ideals  common  to  all  of  us.  (Asc«i,  nation- 
al secretary.  Textile  Workers  Unloti;  Foesatl; 
Quaglia,  national  secretary.  Chemical  Work- 
ers Union;  Magni.  union  repiriesentatlve, 
Falck  Steelworkers,  Sesto  San  Olowinni;  Ter- 
tulllani;  Vlglanl,  senator,  CSiristian  Demo- 
crat; Rossi,  newspaper  editor,  Swtp  San  Gio- 
vanni.) T 

We  extend  deepest  sympathy  lb  you  and 
your  family  at  this  time  of  greai  loss.  We 
are  grateful  f<»-  the  shining  ekample  of 
John's  life.  The  American  labor  movement 
loses  a  great  man  who  was  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  labor  leaders  around  the  world. 
We  in  Nigeria  commit  oxirselves  to  fight  for 
the  fulfillment  of  his  vision  of  lai>or  setting 
the  pace  for  unity  In  the  lUitlonii.  (Nwads 
and  Lewis  Agonsl,  secretary,  Rallw  ty  Techni- 
cal Staffs  Association;  Onumara  E  jrwunwoke, 
secretary.  Marine  Floating  Staffs  Union: 
N.  A.  Cole,  secretary,  Nigerian  NuSses  Union; 
Joy  Amata.) 

Much  gratitude  for  what  Johfi  selflessly 
gave  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  sUd  all  na- 
tions. We  stand  shoulder  to  shoi^der  In  the 
eternal  fight.  (Samiirlwo,  president  of  the 
Southern  Rhodeeia  African  Association;  Chl- 
gomah,  welfare  officer;  Kajama;  C^mt  Mang- 
wende.)  j 

With  gratitude  we  honor  the  «ian  whose 
selfless  fight  In  matters  of  labor  fulminated 
In  the  historic  merger  of  AFL  and  CIO.  He 
gave  us  and  all  trade  unionists  la  the  world 
a  glorious  example  of  how  to  fight.  (Otto 
Cadegg,  naUonal  secretary.  Swl|s  RaUway 
Workers  Union;  Eduard  Keucher,  secretary. 
Transport  and  Food  Workers,  Schlklfhausen.) 

John's  passing  will  be  a  great  loss  to  labor 
and  noanagement.  The  torch  righteous 
which  be  laid  down  shall  be  pl<^ed  up  by 
leaders  of  labor  all  over  the  wiy-ld.  Irene 
and  I  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  fighi  with  you 
for  what  is  right  In  American  laltor.  (Irene 
and  Bill  Schaffer,  Op:ratlng  Engi|ieers  Local 
12;  former  president.  Marine  and  |Shlpbulld- 
Ing  Workers,  Local  42.) 

John's  valiant  fight  for  what  li  right  and 
his  dally  living  out  the  moral  precepts  he 
talked  about  will  profoundly  affeit  everyone 
whose  Ufe  he  has  touched.  His  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  even  in  what  seemed  llfelB 
darkest  hour  will  serve  as  a  beaocn  light  to 
guide  his  footsteps  homeward.  (Isabelle  and 
Sam  Graham,  biisiness  executive,  Greenwich, 
Conn.) 


.a 


Among  the  hundreds  of  other!  who  sent 
messages  and  tributes  were  the  following: 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin;  Sen- 
ator Sstes  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee;  Congress- 
man George  P.  IflUer.  of  California;  Congress- 
man George  IC  Rhodes,  of  PennsylranU: 
Congressman  John  Blatmk,  of  ACnnesota; 


Congresswoman  Blt:!*beth  Ke4.  of  West  Tlr* 
glnla;  former  Congressman  Cfaiarles  B.  nneiMi. 
of  North  Carolina. 

Six  other  AFL-CIO  vice  prebldehts:  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Belme.  of  the  Otommunleatlon 
Workers  of  Amerloi;  President  A.  J.  Hayes, 
of  the  International  AssoclatiDn  of  Machin- 
ists; President  Josei>h  Curran.  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union;  President  L.  p.  Bucknsaster. 
of  the  United  Ru)>ber  Workers:  Chalmutn 
Smll  Rleve.  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America;  S^cretary-Treasvirc^  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers.  | 

Many  other  oScsrs,  staff  Bepreseatatlves. 
and  members  of  tbe  AFL-CIQ  and  affiliated 
national  and  local  unions,  including  the 
steelworkers,  automobile  workers,  brewery 
workers,  carpenters,  clothing  trorkers.  furni- 
ture workers,  glass  and  ceikmlc  workers, 
marine  engineers,  marine  ana  shipbuilding 
workers,  retail,  wt  olesale,  aiid  department 
store  employees,  sfcoe  worker^,  textile  work- 
mn,  transport  workers,  typographical  unlozi, 
utility  workers,  and  woodworHers. 

O.  T.  Baker,  president  of  Nakkmal  Airlines. 

Mrs.  Van  A.  Bittner.  1 

Mrs.  John  Alden  Carpentes. 

Mrs.  Milton  Durlach. 

Mrs.  Emily  Vandarbllt  Hammond. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Manning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Parks  Shipley,  partner. 
Brown  Brothers  Harrlman,  W|ill  Street. 

Mrs.  James  G.  Tbimmes.  ~ 

A  group  of  seven  'xndergradiiates  at  Prince- 
ton University.  i 

The  personnel  directors  of  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  Shell  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  James  DiclLion,  chamt>erlaln  tt  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

Robert  Carmlchael,  president  of  the  Jvte 
Industry  of  Europe. 

Maori  leaders  frtim  New  Fi^nhind 

Members    of    Pbrllament 
Sweden,  and  Ghana. 
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from    Britain. 


latefratiMi  amd  Its  UlliaaU  EIkI 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^fARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  C.  GAININGS 

or    UtKAMSAS 

n  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  If.  1958 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  [Speaker,  th« 
Honorable  H.  Rolpb  BuijUm  has  Just 
completed  a  treatise  on  the  problem  of 
communism  and  the  drive  toward  public 
school  integration  in  thi^  Nation.  A 
student  of  ccmmiinism,  its  origins,  his- 
tory, and  aspirations,  Mr.  ^urton  brings 
a  scholarly  appraisal  of  j  the  existing 
threat.  I 

It  Is  significant  that  this  subjeet  has 
attracted  Mr.  Burton's  stud|y  and  Inquiry, 
for  as  a  leading  attorney;  and  investi- 
gator for  the  Oovemment,  he  has 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  that 
makes  definite  and  authoriitative  his  dis- 
sertaticm.  i 

Mr.  Burton  is  a  patriot  I  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  hb  analysis  of 
the  Communist  conspiracj^  is  full,  com* 
plete,  and  timely.  His  treatment  of  the 
overall  subject  matter  is  skillful,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  t;he  meml^erahip  of  the 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  read  this  learned 
and  outstanding  document  careftdly. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  pleasura  on 
two  occasions  In  past  years  to  work  with 
Ralph  Burtofn.  His  services  as  general 
counsel  of  the  Committed  on  Military 


/ffairs  during  the  war  rears  was  superb. 
Be  discharged  his  duties  with  dispatch, 
zeal,  and  determination.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  statement  made  of  Mr.  Burton  by 
Representative  E.  E.  Cox.  of  Oeorgia.  in 
his  speech  in  the  House  on  February  26. 
1946.   Am<mg  other  things  he  aakl: 

During  the  last  5  years,  H.  Ralph  Burton 
has  been  general  counsel  for  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  and  diroctor  of  the  In- 
vestigations of  the  war  effort.  Many  things 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  committee. 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
improvement  in  the  fueling  system  of  air- 
planes resulting  from  the  investigations  and 
recommendatloiu  of  the  committee.  •  •  • 
The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  Re- 
port No.  839,  TOth  Congress,  contains  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  plans  of  the 
Communists  to  sabotage  the  United  States 
Army  that  has  been  prepared  and  this  was 
done  under  his  direction.  Not  an  Item 
therein  has  ever  been  challenged. 

I  was  a  member  of  that  oommtttee  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  that  time,  and  I  sub- 
scribe fully  to  Judge  Cox's  estimate  of 
Mr.  Burton. 

For  Ralph  Burton  had  already 
achieved  a  fine  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
an  investigator,  and  as  a  counsel  for  Con- 
gressional committees.  Following  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  George  Washington  Dnl- 
versity  and  the  Georgetown  University, 
Mr.  Burton  was  associated  in  legal  prac- 
tice with  the  Honorable  John  Q.  Carlisle, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton became  a  member  of  the  bars  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Cohimbla,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  a  monber  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  a  founder  and  life  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Starting  ta  1938  his  talents  were  uti- 
lized as  a  special  investigator  for  two 
Senate  committees  and  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  an  inves- 
tigator for  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  he  came  again  and  again 
across  the  trail  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. Thousands  of  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers  throughout  the  United 
States  woe  eliminated  from  the  Federal 
payroll  at  considerable  savings.  He 
fought  Communists  who  were  then  work- 
ing in  positions  that  gave  them  valuable 
Information  on  plans  and  specifkations 
for  municipal  utilities  in  u>d  around  New 
York  City. 

In  1941  Ralph  Burton  became  general 
counsel  for  the  Hofuae  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  f  ollowtng  this  service  was 
connected  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  House 
Campaign  Bxpendtturea  Commtttee  dur- 
ing 1948  and  1949.  and  in  1952  and  1953 
he  was  general  counsel  for  the  Houae 
Select  Committee  on  Current  Porno- 
graphic Materials. 

In  ea^  of  these  pasitlona.  Rali^  Bur- 
ton brought  a  legal  and  a  Mdiolarly  mind 
to  bear.  His  approach  was  to  get  the 
facts,  an  of  the  information,  and  to  pre- 
sent it  clearly  and  concisely. 

He  has  followed  thla  procedure  In  the 
article  which  follows.   Mr,  Burton's  eon- 
CIV 29 


trfbotlQD  Is  worthy  of  studious  considera- 
tion: 


to- 


drawn  up   by  the 


lis  UuxxMsa-x 
(By  H.  Balpb  Burton) 

AKhoogh  this  article  represents  a  blunt 
departure  from  the  usual  manrier  of  bring- 
ing attention  to  a  situation,  I  beheve  that 
th«  facts  I  win  present  are  sertoos  enough 
to  warrant  such  frankness,  even  as  to  the 
naembers  of  tbt  Suprenke  Court  ctf  the  United 
States. 

Communism  has  long  been  a  principal 
•abject  at  intensive  research  on  my  part. 
Vor  many  years,  I  haw  applied  myself  to- 
ward comprehending  its  many  tenets,  prae- 
ttces.  and  plana.  Particularly  stgnllkeant  are 
Its  methods  of  systematically  weakening  a 
▼Icttm  marked  for  destruction,  trften  covet- 
ing a  long  period  of  years. 

OOmCTTKIST      COlfSFiaACT      TO      CHEAR      HXCSO 

BBPUBUC  nr  uni'iau  erttms  or  sumnca 
Anyone  who  has  any  doubt  whatever  that 
our  country  is  foremost  among  the  Intended 
victims  of  ccHnmunlsm  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that,  without  cessation  since  1928. 
extensive  and  diabolical  plans  have  existed 
for  creating  in  the  United  States  a  situation 
whidi  would  erentoally  result  In  Its  becom- 
ing an  easy  victim  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  allies.  Communist 
forces  base  their  scheme  on  their  belief  that 
there  exists  to  the  United  States  an  out- 
standing potential  for  internal  oonfUet. 
Ilwy  believe  that  this.  If  founded  upon  a 
strong  basis,  could  be  developed  to  ulUmate 
success  from  the  Communist  point  of  view. 
Soviet  Russia,  therefore,  chose  a  rubjeet  of 
controversy  which.  If  left  alone  for  the 
course  of  time  to  adjtist,  would  have  ulti- 
mately solved  Itself  and  which  already 
showed  the  signs  of  friendly  soltrtion.  That 
is  the  Interrelatlonahips  between  the  races, 
white  and  Negro,  particularly  in  the  South. 
As  aa  UlnstratUm  of  Communist  plans  to 
atUiae  slumbering  antagonisms  requiring 
only  the  pertinent  propaganda  and  financing 
which  they  were  prepared  to  furnish  m  ex- 
tenao  even  though  success  would  require 
the  period  of  many  years,  there  follows  a 
quoUtlon  from  a  speech  by  Comrade  Jones, 
Oommunlst  member  from  the  United  States 
of  Amerlea,  who  qx>ke  following  the  opening 
speech  by  Bukharln  before  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International  tn 
the  ball  at  tha  Trade  UnUm  Bouse.  Moaoow, 
July  17,  IMS: 

"Comrades,  the  draft  theses  on  ttie  colonial 
question  are  by  far  the  most  thorough  theses 
in  point  of  detail  that  we  have  had  up  to 
now  on  this  questkm.  •  •  •  We  organized 
here  at  the  congress  a  small  suboommlttee 
of  the  Anglo-American  secretariat  which 
dealt  with  the  Kegro  question  In  Amerlea. 
This  mmmlsalTTn  has  done  a  oonsMeraMe 
azxKMint  of  work,  urtilch.  of  course.  Is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  the  first  steps  were 
UMMls  for  a  real  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion. In  this  conunlssion  there  arose  some 
sharp  dlflcrenoas  as  to  the  character  at  the 
NcCto  movemant  in  the  United  States.  One 
point  of  view  Is  that  these  Negroes  are  a 
racial  minority  but  are  developing  some 
characteristics  of  a  national  minority  and 
that  la  the  futm«  they  wiU  have  to  be  con- 
^dered  as  a  naUonal  minority.  The  other 
point  at  view  Is  that  these  Negroes  are  a 
racial  minority  and  are  not  developing  any 
ctaacactatlstftcs  ot  a  national  minority  and 
that  tiM  basis  that  they  would  develop  these 
ehankc«srlstles  Is  rapidly  dlsi^pearing.  that 
tlksr*  exists  no  national  entity  as  such 
^.■aog  tae  Smsrtnaa  Ncgroca.  •  •  •  The 
hlsirtrtffil  <lev«la|MMQt  of  the  American 
NflCro  hM  tandsd  to  create  Ln  him  tbs  desire 
to  be  ooiMldered  a  part  oC  the  Amarlcaa  Ma- 
tloa.  Tlisss  are  no  tstvilsnrlas  to  lisii— s  a 
aaparat*  — t*"— »  nUnostty  within  tiM  Asoati- 
ean  Matioii.  I  have  material  on  this  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  colonial  oommls- 


sloii.  ta  support  ot 
gather  with  ths  the 
Megro  commission. 

"This  is  a  very  Important  quesUon  and 
deserves  careful  study  bsSOre  any  definite 
steps  are  taken  In  drawing  up  a  program  or 
advancing  slogans  for  our  work  aDsong  ths 
American  Negroes.  Some  comrades  consider 
It  necessary  at  this  moment  to  launch  this 
dogan  ot  salf -determination  for  the  Ameri- 
can Megtoea;  to  advocate  aa  Independent  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  In  America  for  Ne- 
groes. There  Is  no  objection  on  our  pai  •  on 
the  principle  of  a  Soviet  RepubUe  for  Nsgroes 
in  America.  The  point  we  are  concerned 
with  here  Is  how  to  organise  these  Negroes 
at  present  on  the  basis  of  everyday  needs 
for  the  revolution.  The  question  before  the 
Negroes  today  is  not  what  will  be  done  with 
them  after  the  revolutloa.  but  what  meas- 
ures arc  we  going  to  take  to  alleviate  their 
present  condition  in  America. 

"We  have  to  adopt  a  program  that  wHI  take 
care  of  their  inunediate  needs;  of  eonrss. 
keeping  in  mind  the  neoeaalty  for  organizing 
the  revolution.  *  *  *  It  is  not  so  mudi  the 
question  of  a  new  program  but  of  carrying 
out  the  program  that  was  adopted  by  the 
fotirth  and  fifth  congresses  on  this  quntlon. 
Up  to  now  nothing  has  been  done.  The  cen- 
tral slogan  around  which  we  can  raBy  the 
Negro  msssee  Is  the  slogan  of  social  equality. 
And  the  reason  why  we  have  not  organised 
the  Negroes  In  Anierlea  and  why  we  have  such 
a  small  number  of  Negroes  in  our  party  is  b^ 
cause  we  have  not  fou^t  consistently  for 
this  principle." 

It  can.  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  congresses  of  the 
Communist  International  preceding  the  one 
from  which  the  above  quotation  Is  taken, 
plaxas  were  In  formation  for  organtelng  the 
Negroes  in  America  to  demand  equality,  not 
only  legally  but  also  sodally,  iioldlng  out 
to  them  the  possibility  of  estabUshlng  a 
Soviet  repubbc  for  Negroes  In  America. 

ImmedUtely  after  Russia  had  been  taken 
over  by  Lenin  and  his  foUowars  beginning 
on  the  17th  of  November  1917,  It  was  rseog- 
nlxed  by  Lenin  that  one  of  the  flrst  and 
foremost  objectives  to  ba  Indtided  In  the 
Communist  program  of  world  control  was 
the  eventual  subjugation  at  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  that  end  he  left  nothing 
undone.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwUl  upon 
developments  toward  consummation  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  sabjngatlan  at  the 
United  States,  except  to  say  that  tt  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  objeeUves  of  Soviet 
liTiiwis  Beoognlaing  that  success  of  this 
plan  could  ix>t  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  ttae 
porsidt  at  one  course  of  action,  Soviet  Rxis- 
sla  seleeted  the  agitation  of  the  Negro  In 
the  United  States,  holding  out  the  promise 
of  not  only  legal  but  social  equality  and.  to 
the  more  ambitious,  the  possibility  at  an  la- 
dependent  Negro  republic  south  of  tktm  Mason 
and  Dhcon  line.  A  corollary  objective  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  bankruptcy  of  the  United 
States  through  Instlgattag  higher  wages,  to 
tnerease  the  cost  of  prodtictlon  particularly 
relating  to  national  defense,  and  ottMr  phases 
of  industry.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  Lenm 
said:  "We  sihan  force  the  mated  States  to 
spend  Itself  Into  destriietlon"  (Reader's  Di- 
gest, December  1949) . 

A  third  objective,  which  has  to  a  large 
degree  been  successfuDy  pursued.  Involved 
sUmnlattng  polltieal  liberals  to  make  such 
demands  of  government  as  would  create 
havoc — politlcmlly,  financially,  and  socially. 

Not  very  long  after  Ooacads  Jones  sub- 
mitted his  views  and  plans  before  the  Oxth 
World  Oougises  of  ttie  Communist  Intwna- 
tlonal  in  July  of  1938,  a  plan  was  developed 
and  ptrt  into  action  to  bring  to  Russia  groups 
of  white  and  colored  dtlzms  of  the  United 
States  who  had  yielded  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Communists,  to  train  them  as  leaders 
of  the  planned  revolution  In  the  South. 
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Just  how  this  plan  operated  can  best  b« 
described  by  testimony  which  was  given  be- 
fore the  BUbconunittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives.  77tb  Congress,  1st  session,  by  Charles 
H.  White,  an  extremely  intelligent  Negro  who, 
at  the  time  he  gave  his  testimony,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  writer's  project  of  the  WFA  in 
New  York  City.  (I  can  personally  vouch 
for  the  authenticity  of  this  testimony  be- 
cause, at  the  time  it  was  {(Iven.  I  was  In 
charge  of  the  Investigations  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  State  of  New  York  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year,  and.  after  tak- 
ing the  affidavit  of  Charles  White  substan- 
tially corroborated  all  that  he  had  to  say 
by  the  affidavits  of  other  Negroes  who,  like 
Charles  White,  hcd  awakened  to  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Conununlsts  to  use  the  Negro  of 
the  United  States  as  a  tool  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  plans. 

Quotations  from  Charles  White's  testimony 
foUow: 

"Question.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Mr.  White? 

"Answer.  Yes;  I  was  from  1930  to  1936  in- 
clusive. 

"Question.  Did  you  ever  take  a  trip  to 
Russia  at  the  expense  at  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Answer.  Yes;  In  1930  and  1931,  including 
a  part  of  1932. 

"Question.  Who  paid  yova  expenses  for 
this  trip? 

"Answer.  I  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States,  district 
No.  6  of  which  Herbert  Benjamin  was  then 
party  secretary. 

"Question.  What  did  you  do  while  you 
were  in  Russia  on  this  trip? 

"Answer.  Well,  I  studied  at  the  College  of 
Professional  Communists. 

"Question.  What  did  they  teach  you  at 
that  time? 

"Answer.  The  course  covered  a  number^of 
topics,  some  of  them  dealing  with  labor 
problems  and  some  other  problems.  The 
labor  problems  topics  Included  such  things 
as  Marxism,  Stalinism,  and  Leninism,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Commtmlst  Party,  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  history  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  a  book  by  Foster  on  Soviet 
America.  •   •   • 

"Question.  Were  you  taught  how  to  ride 
a  horse  while  you  were  in  Rvissla? 

"Answer.  Yes,  there  was  a  course  in  mili- 
tary strategy  and  tactics. 

"Question.  What  was  the  type  of  instruc- 
tion given  you  and  what  was  explained  as 
the  purpose  of  the  instruction? 

"Answer.  Practically  the  whole  time  I  was 
there,  for  about  18  months,  I  was  with  about 
100  other  Americans  who  were  there  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  we  were  Instructed  in 
Bharpshootlng  classes,  and  taught  the 
handling  and  manipulation  of  rapid-fire 
machineguns,  how  to  construct  the  various 
barricades  in  street  fighting,  defending  pub- 
lic squares,  taking  public  buildings,  and 
how  to  destroy  the  tank,  that  is,  the  military 
tank,  and  horseback  riding,  and  secret 
coding. 

"Question.  Getting  back  to  Russia  again, 
what  was  explained  to  you  as  the  program 
of  the  Communist  Party  Insofar  as  colored 
people  were  concerned,  and  the  Black  Belt 
In  the  United  States? 

"Answer.  The  program  of  the  Conmiunist 
Party  for  the  Negroes  was  said  to  be  self-de- 
termination in  the  Black  Belt. 

"Generally  speaking,  that  means  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  where  most  of  the  Negro  slaves 
lived  when  they  were  brought  to  the  States 
and  where  they  are  concentrated  heavily. 

"This  belt  was  supposed  to  be  BepanXed 
from  the  United  States  In  time  as  an  Inde- 
pendent black  republic  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Communist  Commissars,  who.  In 
theory,  were  supposed  to  have  power  over 
ttnon* 


"Question.  Did  you  receive  pay  lor  the  en- 
tire period  from  the  Communist  Party  for 
the  work  that  you  did? 

"Answer.  There  was  no  real  {  salary  to 
speak  of.  All  of  my  expenses  werte  paid,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  trip  abroad,  the 
Investment  was  modest.  The  trip  abroad 
must  have  cost  somewhere  in  th4  neighbor- 
hood of  $5,000  because  I  traveled  throxigh- 
out  the  country  in  Russia. 

"Question.  You  say  there  were  about  100 
in  the  party  that  proceeded  to  Riissla? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  that  went  with  me. 

"Question.  Were  you  given  mstructions 
about  the  secrecy  that  should  be  tnalntalned 
concarning  this  trip  to  Russia? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  to|d  that  we 
were  to  have  our  names  changed  tnd  that  we 
were  to  keep  away  from  Amerlc|ms  or  for- 
eigners generally  in  the  capital,  Moscow; 
that  no  one  was  to  know  our  deatinatloi^  or 
pui-pose  for  leaving  the  United  ^ates. 
•  •  •  •    I  • 

"Question  (page  1099).  Mr.  ^Ite,  what 
activated  you  originally  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Partt? 

"Answer.  The  stated  purposes  I  n  the  form 
of  popular  propaganda  about  b<  tter  condl- 
tloufi,  and  for  equal  opportunlt  es  for  Ne- 
groes, for  unemployment  relief,  »tc.  All  of 
those  things  played  their  role. 

"Question.  Did  you  have  soma  difficulties 
which  cavised  you,  perhaps,  to  view  things 
In  a  bad  light? 

"Answer.  My  mother  was  a  iiidow.  The 
propaganda  was  made  to  order,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  because  it  appealed  to  my 
ambitions  to  get  social  security  nnd  oppor- 
tunities; therefore,  I  was  a  fit  subject  for 
this  propaganda.  It  is  designed  for  all  peo- 
ple commonly  affected  in  the  wa^  I  was. 

"Question.  What  caused  you  td  sever  your 
connections  with  the  Communis  Party? 

"Answer.  The  contradictions  qetween  the 
stated  purposes  and  the  actual  jacts  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  learned  ii|  time  that 
the  party  really  intended  to  exploit  these 
conditions  to  get  state  power  and  that  out- 
side of  that  there  was  nothing  else  that 
they  were  interested  in.  I  recall  the  words 
of  Frederick  Douglas  who  rejectsd  the  office 
of  conununism  early  in  the  isdo's  because 
they  tried  to  do  the  same  thin^.  During 
my  study  of  the  problem,  I  dedlded  it  was 
the  same  horse  of  a  different  collar  and  with 
a  slightly  different  approach.  I  !felt  that  it 
was  another  minority  group  reaching  for 
power  over  the  corpses  of  a  loi  of  people, 
and  offering  nothing  in  return  put  a  blood 
bath,  because  they  had  nothing  to  offer. 

"Question.  •  •  •  you  have  stated  that  the 
reason  that  you  left  the  Comnfunist  Party 
was  because  you  became  convli^ced  that  it 
was  not  performing  the  function  which  it 
held  out  to  the  colored  people  bf  America, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  would  elaborate  on  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  youi  have  found 
In  connection  with  your  wori  with  the 
colored  people? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  111  e  to  amend 
a  pi-evious  statement  I  made,  oi  to  supple- 
ment it.  I  did  not  mean  thai  the  whole 
program  of  the  Communist  Panty  was  ever 
accepted  by  me.  I  was  all  re&df  to  study  it 
and  finally  to  accept  it.  They  rwere  trying 
to  have  me  accept  it.  The  paft  that  was 
popular  was  presented  as  a  froAt  face,  and 
that  is  the  part  they  always  present  as  the 
program.  They  always  inject  a  ^art  that  is 
foreign  to  the  average  American  $ilnd.  How- 
ever, I  felt  that  the  activities  <^f  the  Com- 
munist Party  among  the  Negroes  constituted 
an  intensification  of  whatever  exploitation 
existed  among  them  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  this  field.  I  do  not  look  a1^  it  as  some- 
thing that  was  of  any  aid  to  t^em.  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  riding  dn  the  backs 
of  the  Negroes  to  where  they  wanted  to  go, 
and  in  their  activities  I  think  they  brought 
ttiat  out." 
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According  to  George  Hewl;t.  who  was  in 
the  first  contingent  of  Negr0  students  and 
who  renounced  communism  in  1944,  "the 
Communist  Party  wna  very  careful  in  select- 
ing those  Negroes  who  would  bow  to  every 
wish  of  the  leaders."  But,  Ihe  adds,  "they 
displayed  grave  underestlmatton  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  Negroes  whom  they  hoped  to 
groom  as  future  M^irxlan  'Uncle  Toms.' " 

This  plan  also  ran  into  difficulties  becaiue 
of  certain  occurrences  while  these  "Ameri- 
cans" were  engaged  in  taking  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  them  in  Russia,  ^hen  one  of  the 
white  Communists  from  tha  United  States, 
who  at  home  had  been  rauiing  about  dis- 
crimination, wanted  the  Negioes  to  meet  the 
Russians  on  a  socially  edual  plane.  No 
colored  student  could  walkj  on  the  street 
with  a  Russian  girl  or  visit  any  place  out- 
side the  school  unless  a  white  comrade  ac- 
companied him.  j 

Those  who  remained  conrerted  to  com- 
munism, and  who  were  readv  to  p\irsu3  the 
course  outlined  by  the  Communists,  re- 
turned home  to  find  a  devilish  opportunity 
for  the  Communista  to  get  Itieir  Negro  pro- 
gram luderway.  In  the  cas#  of  the  Scotts- 
boro  boys  the  party  saw  a  cause  made  to 
order  for  its  tactics.  When  the  nine  youths 
were  convicted  and  senten(|ed.  Communist 
agents  persuaded  the  boys'  parents  to  sign 
over  the  conduct  of  the  case  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Defease  (ILDl,  a  Commimist- 
front  organization.  Demo|istrations  were 
held  all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  and  the  Communists  Snjoyed  a  propa- 
ganda and  fund-raising  hfillday.  It  was 
offered  as  the  proof  that  on^y  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Black  Belt  fcould  solve  the 
Negroes'  problems.  The  ILErs  legal  stupidi- 
ties were  Indicative  of  the  Cdmmunist  desire 
not  to  win  the  case — at  leas1 ,  not  untU  they 
had  milked  it  dry. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  fully  responsible 
persons  that  $250,000  had  been  collected 
up  to  that  time,  although  Dhe  ILD  put  the 
figure  at  $125,000,  and  the  |inown  expendi- 
tures came  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  even 
a  lesser  sum.  It  is  perfectly  |  clear,  therefore, 
that  whatever  balance  was  left  (and  It  must 
have  been  a  very  substantiallfund)  was  tised 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  Commxmist 
projects  not  related  to  the  case. 

Another  example  of  Com^uni  t  ballyhoo 
is  of  Interest.  It  involves  Vae  case  of  Angelo 
Herndon,  who  had  been  free^  from  a  Georgia 
chain-gang  sentence  by  a  jSupreme  Court 
decision.  He  was  met  by  a  Oommunist  dele- 
gation when  he  arrived  in  1  New  York.  He 
overheard  one  of  the  Comfcnunist  greeters 
complaining,  "It's  a  pity  h#  isn't  blacker." 
Herndon's  light  color  made  him  less  \ueful 
to  the  party  as  a  Negro  m^tyr. 

Harold  Williams,  a  Negro  who  had  Joined 
the  Communist  Party  in  Ixie  early  1920's, 
said,  in  renouncing  the  party  18  years  later 
in  an  interview  with  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
(March  18,  1939)  : 

"The  Communist  Party 
because  it  defends  the  Ne 
becomes  expedient  to  do 
digious  efforts  were  made  by'  the  ptuty  heads 
to  find  Jobs  for  white  Communists  while 
Negro  comrades  walked  the  streets  without 
money  for  bread.  So  many  Negroes  have 
quit  the  party  in  disgust  v^at  the  loss  of 
colored  membership  in  th^  past  year  has 
been  over  79  percent.  •  •  *  The  Negroes 
have  found  out  that  white  Communists  are 
Just  white  folks  after  all  and  they  are  defi- 
nitely through." 

A  Negro  organizer,  Mrs.  pi-ankle  Duty,  on 
resigning  from  the  party  was  quoted  by  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News  as  follows: 

"I  resigned  because  Z  wknt  freedom  of 
speech  and  action,  neither  6f  which  is  per- 
mitted in  the  Communist  Party.  •  •  •  Be- 
cause I  questioned  them  (the  Communists) . 
they  did  all  they  could  to  sabotage  my  work 
la  tb«  aUiancs." 


losing  weight 
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The  referenos  was  to  the  Worfcsrs  Amanee, 
which  she  eharaetertnd  ••  **oa)y  a  Oom- 
munist racket."  (I  can  definitely  verify  thts 
{jeeanse,  whtlv  eoiMluctiug  tinsstlgsHiwis  in 
New  York  City  and  State,  as  previously 
mentioned,  I  took  the  aflklavlt  of  Mi«. 
Frankie  Duty:  It  can  be  found  among  the 
records  of  the  sobeoaimfttsc  at  ths  Appto- 
prutlons  Commlttes  of  ths  nanss  e€  Bap- 
resentatlves.) 

Although  numerous  addlttonal  examples 
of  desertion  from  Communist  cells  could  bs 
cited  whenever  nseded.  I  betlev*  that  suO- 
elent  has  been  said  to  convUtoe  the  reader 
that  the  OonamnnUt  Party  bad  failed  In  its 
effort  to  coovsrt  Negroes  to  ths  Communist 
csuse,  which  ths  Oommunists  rseognias,  thus 
requiring  aa  entirely  n«w  approadi.  llkey 
by  no  means  abaadonsd  thalr  plan  to  ercet* 
a  conflict  between  the  white  and  Negro  raees 
in  the  United  BtmXm.  in  whkA  thsy  have  al- 
ready partially  sneeseded. 

It  can.  thwsfore,  bs  seen  tha*  this  plan  did 
not  offer  to  the  Communists  prospects  for 
success  dtie  to  the  expense,  the  slowness  with 
which  It  was  proceeding,  and  the  defection  of 
many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  effort 
to  develop  a  nucleus  of  trained  revolutionary 
propaganda  Isadsri.  Charles  White  awoks 
to  the  real  sltoatloii  and,  la  so  doing,  paral- 
leled others  in  the  same  category.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  this  presented  a  weak- 
ness In  the  plan  which  bad  been  developed, 
requiring  a  change  in  procedure  to  permit  a 
more  rapid  and  comprehensive  development 
of  Negro  discontent  and  amMtion  for  more 
complete  Integration  d  the  white  and  Negro 
races. 

It  should  be  very  definitely  Trnderstood 
at  this  point  that  absolutely  nothing  in 
my  statements  shoriki  be  construed  as  an 
accusation  lnv(4nng  Comnranlst  sympathies 
or  Ideologies  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  unconsciously  used  as  transmission 
belts  for,  or  who  actually  became  members 
of,  ths  Communist  Party.  But,  at  the 
same  time.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  developed  suoh  a  diabolical,  relentless, 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  developed  sys- 
tem for  physicn]  and  mental  destruction  as 
that  devised  by  the  Communists  In  ovsr  150 
years  of  activity. 

Soviet  Bxttsla.  operating  through  the  Com- 
munist International  and  its  subordinate 
groups,  recognised  how  susceptible  soma 
Americans  are  to  any  plan  embracing  the 
acquisition  of  votes,  of  the  competition  for 
financial  success  on  the  part  of  practically 
everyone,  and  the  latent  ambition  of  the 
Negro  to  participate  in  all.  and  particularly 
the  social,  activities  of  the  white  citizen. 
It  did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  effort  on 
their  part  to  inspire  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  so-called  liberal  to  clamor  for  the 
rlghU  ot  Negroes,  through  a  dvU-rlghts  biU 
or  otherwlss,  with  a  view  to  gaining  ths 
Negro  vote,  both  locally  and  nationally:  nor 
did  it  require  any  greater  effort  to  stimulate 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment ot  Colored  People  (known  as  the 
NAACP).  Thus,  parallel  to  each  other  we 
have  those  seeking  votes  from  the  Negroes 
of  the  South  and  the  NAACP.  which  has  un- 
doubtedly become  one  of  ths  most  expert 
agltaUon  groups  that  ths  United  SUtes  hM 
ever  seen. 

NAACP  criticises  others  for  agltatlnc 
against  ths  Intsgration  of  schools,  publte 
conveyances,  hotMs,  public  pools,  and  ths 
like,  but  there  Is  no  organlsstion  operating 
in  the  United  States  equal  to  the  NAACP  in 
constanUy  creating  frlctkm  between  the  two 
races,  agitation  apparently  being  Its  prin- 
cipal weapon.  In  which  type  of  activity  It 
Is  exccUed  only  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Agents  of  tbs  Oommtmlst  tntemational 
liad  srronsously  bsUered,  during  ths  early 
years  of  thsir  sCorts.  that  sdueatsd  Negroes 
would  be  less  suscepUbls  to  Oommunist 
propaganda  and,  bancs,  imt  inatrvmsntal  in 


thefr  desplesMe  jtenc.  bat  sveutually  they 
dtscorered  that  many  of  the  Negro  ear ee lists 
were  easily  di'aftsd  to  this  Communtst  eause. 
Today,  the  major  Communist  effort  Is  een- 
teied  atnong  sticb  people. 

They  toana  their  objectlvw  betng  pro- 
moted to  a  considerable  dsgree  by  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  an  or- 
ganization controlled  by  ambitious,  educated 
Negroes,  dedicated  to  agitating  within  the 
Negro  raes  for  squallsatlon.  both  legal  and 
sodal.  Among  Its  mimsrous  msmbers  eould 
be  found  a  number  already  Ilstsd  among  those 
m  the  flies  of  the  Un-Amsrlcaa  AcMvltles 
Obmmlttes  ss  aOllatsd  or  sympathetic  with 
the  csuse  of  oommimlsm  and.  although  there 
Is  ladcing  In  doeuassntary  form  proof  of  ac- 
tual cooperation,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduct 
troBS  events  wht^  have  taken  place  a  dear 
picture  ot  ths  pattern  followsd. 

Forthsr  dstatlad  data  ooncsmlng  numerous 
msmbsrs  ot  this  sasoclatlon  are  set  forth  in  a 
statement  appearing  on  page  3805  of  the 
OowosassiOMai.  Rscobd,  dated  February  33, 
1»5«.  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Oathings,  of  Arkansas. 
Careful  reading  of  this  should  Isavc  no  doubt 
about  the  group  being  a  logical  one  to  be  ap- 
proached with  the  objective  in  view.  Quota- 
tions from  this  appear  herein  later. 

Despite  every  contrary  assertion  by  those 
In  (diarge  of  activities  in  May  of  1957,  when 
the  thousands  of  Negroes  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  stated  purpoee  of  Impresting 
Congress  with  ths  need  of  civH-rlghts  legls- 
Istlon  deferred  to  ss  a  prayer  pilgrimage), 
there  was  among  the  chairmen  and  speakers 
at  least  one  individual  whoee  Communist 
leanings  and  comn^ents  are  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record  for  over  30  years.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  indifference  to  this  by  the 
then  Attorney  General  Brownell,  since  his 
files  contained  ample  evidence  of  this.  There 
Is  also  a  complete  record  in  the  files  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  among  which  Is  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  masthead  of  The 
Messenger  showing  this  cochairman,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  to  have  been  the  editor, 
and  both  the  prees  and  radio  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  abeence  of  anything  of  such  a 
nature  in  that  group.  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  served  as  a  vice  president,  and  is  an 
iBtportant  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advanconent  of  Colored  People. 
During  the  19201,  Mr.  Randolph  edited  a 
Negro  magazine  entitled  "The  MesEenger," 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.  Following 
are  excerpts  from  original  copies: 


want  more  of  that  brand  In  the  Ttaltsd 
States."  (From  The  Messenger,  May-Jons 
1919 — Included  tn  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  report  of  "persons  ad- 
vising anarchy,  sedition.  azMi  tha  fardbls 
ovothzDW  of  the  Government.") 


"thb  MMMca.  or  tbx  sovixt  oovsav j 
"Still  It  conttniaes.  The  cosmic  trend  of 
the  Soviet  Oovenunent  with  ceaseless  step 
claims  another  nation.  Russia  and  Germany 
havs  yirtded  to  its  human  touch  and  now 
Hui«ary  Joins  the  peoples'  form  ot  rule. 
Italy  is  standing  upon  a  scdkl  volcano, 
Francs  is  seething  with  social  tmrest.  Ths 
tr^ls  alliance  of  Great  Britain — the  rail- 
road, transport,  and  mine  workers — threaten 
to  overthrow  the  economic  and  political 
Bourvlvism  of  Merry  Old  Bngland.  The  red 
tide  of  socialism  sweeps  on  in  America. 
South  America  Is  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
"Soviet  Oovsmmsnt  proceeds  apace.  It 
bids  fair  to  sweep  over  ths  whole  world.  The 
sooner  the  better.  On  with  the  dance." 
iXte  Misingfr.  May-Juns  1»19.) 
•  •  •  •  • 

"WX  WANT  MOXZ   BOLSHXVIK   PATUOTIfilC 

"We  want  a  patriotism  represented  by  a 
flag  so  red  that  It  symbolizes  truly  Its  one- 
ness of  blood  running  through  each  one's 
veins.  We  want  more  patriotism  that  surges 
with  turbulent  unrest  while  men — blsck  and 
White— are  lynched  in  this  land.  •  •  •  Ws 
want  no  black  and  white  patrlotm,  wbleb 
demands  ssparat$  camps,  ssparsts  ships,  and 
seimrats  oesans  to  travel  on.  What  ws  rsaUy 
Bssd  Is  a  patriotism  of  liberty,  justlos.  and 
)of.   That  fi  BolsbSTlk  pstnotitm,  and  w* 


"You  n«t  take  to  task  ths  sdltoss  of  The 
Messenger,  A.  Philip  Randolph  and  Chandler 
Owen,  for  being  Bolshevists.  While  you  are 
generaUy  adept  at  distortion  of  facu  and 
misrspressntatlon  of  clrcusnstsnsss,  you  havs 
not  greatly  misrspressnted  us. 

"Tbs  old  order  is  passing.  It  Is  passing  In 
rsos  rslattons.  It  Is  passing  in  elass  rela- 
tions. Tbs  old  relations  are  yielding  to  the 
magic  touch  of  the  new  democracy.  They 
struggle  to  htAd  their  own  but  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  world  of  color  Is  stirring.  In  Amer- 
ica. China,  India,  and  Africa,  ths  hearts  of 
the  disinherited  sons  of  color  yearn  for  free- 
dom. •  •  •  Tides  of  nationalism  and  racial- 
Ism  rise  threateningly  in  the  hands  of  ebon 
races  to  throw  off  their  whits  '♦"p'tflltt 
oppressors. 

"Negroes  In  the  United  States  and  the  West 
Indies  are.  at  an  amazingly  accelerated  rate. 
glimpsing  the  meaning  of  the  new  freedom." 
(The  Messenger,  February  1927.) 

"The  reviewer  ditched  this  Jesus  myth 
about  the  same  tUns  that  he  threw  Santa 
Claus  overboard:  L  e..  at  the  age  of  eight. 
*  *  *  Mentally  inferior  people  must  worship 
something  or  somebody.  (George  Schuyler 
in  The  Messenger,  February  1927.  p.  44.) 

From  the  Washington  Times  Hsrald.  Juna 
27.1948: 

"txM  cao' 


"Nsw  YoBx.  June  3S. — ^A  rebeUlon  against 
the  draft  act  was  launched  today  by  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Negro  APL  leader.  Determined  to 
fight  Jim  Crowlsm  In  the  armed  sei  vices,  ha 
announced  s  nationwide  drive  to  urge  Ne- 
groes and  whites  to  rtfuse  to  register  or  be 
inducted  and,  if  need  be,  to  resort  to  such 
trickery  as  feigning  illness  and  faking  de- 
pendents. 

"It  was  a  daring  step,  but  Randolph  was 
prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 

"  at  may  cost  me  my  Uberty,'  he  said,  but 
he  added  that  'every  marA  forward  has  eost 
something.' 

"The  drive,  he  said,  win  get  underway 
throughout  the  country  unless  President 
Truman  Issues  an  executive  order  agelnst 
ssgisgstlnn  befors  Au«ust  18.  It  win  be 
conducted,  he  said,  by  the  League  for  non- 
Violent  Civil  Disobedience  Against  Mihtary 
Ssgrsgation.  whose  formation  he  announced. 

"The  civil  disobedience  campalfn  was 
threatened  by  Randolph,  president  oi  ths 
slseplng  car  porters  union  and  treasursr  oC 
the  National  Committee  Against  Jim  Crow 
in  Military  Service,  at  a  hearing  ot  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  In  Washing- 
ton March  t. 

"Senators  Moaaa,  at  Oregon,  and  Baldwin, 
of  Connecticut,  warned  that  Randolph  and 
his  foUowws  would  faos  treason  charges  U 
they  carried  out  thsir  threat. 

"Field  campaigners  of  the  league  will  start 
visiting  major  cities  Monday,  Randolph  said. 
Adheres  U  subject  to  the  draft  rsftstiatlon 
after  August  10  will  be  \irged.  he  said,  to  take 
any  of  four  main  courses  at  actbm: 

"1.  Open  rsfusal  to  register. 

"2.  Quiet  Ignoring  ot  registration. 

"S.  Refusal  to  be  inducted. 

"4.  r>»lgntng    Illness,    faking    dependenta. 
ithsr  sttbtsrfogas." 

From  tbs  Wening  Star,  June  38,  1M8: 


"Hbw  Tcuc  Juna  QB^—A.  Phfltp  Banddpli. 
Negro  unkm  leader,  snnfwmesd  today  t 
tlon    of    a    Isague    to    eampalKn    for 
compliance  with  ths  draft 
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Tniman  lasues  an  executive  order  against 
Mgregation. 

"Mr.  Randolph,  president  of  the  AFL 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  said 
the  campaign  would  be  waged  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  It  will  call  for  a  program  of 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  he  said. 

"The  Negro  union  leader  said  that  even 
though  'It  may  cost  me  my  liberty'  he  would 
urge  members  of  his  race  and  others  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  registration  after  August 
10  to  refuse  to  register  or  be  drafted. 

"Mr.  Randolph  recently  expressed  similar 
views    at    Congressional    hearing." 

Reference  Is  suggested  to  a  statement  with 
reference  to  A.  Philip  Randolph  appearing  In 
the  C0NGRES8IONAL  RscoRO,  volume  102,  part 
3,  page  3215.  This  Is  set  forth.  In  part,  later 
In  this  article,  quoting  from  the  statement 
referred  to  In  the  Congrxssional  Rzcobo. 

UrrXOSATION    decision     BT    T7Nim>    STATES 
STTFBEME   COTTXT 

Comintern  agents  realized  that,  to  de- 
velop a  situation  which  could  establish  both 
the  basis  of  Impelling  obedience  and  endless 
controversy  backed  by  the  force  of  law, 
nothing  could  be  better  designed  for  their 
purpose  than  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  of  the  United  States  striking  at  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  questions  in  the  United 
States,  that  of  integration  of  the  white  and 
Negro  races,  something  that  the  southern 
States  of  the  United  States  could  not,  and 
would  not,  tolerate  without  endless  resist- 
ance. That  they  eventually  found  this  can- 
not be  denied  and,  with  the  view  of  de- 
scribing the  related  phases  of  the  integra- 
tion decision,  a  part  of  the  speech  of  Hon- 
orable James  O.  Eastland,  on  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown 
et  al.  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  et  al., 
and  foxir  related  cases,  is  herewith  quoted: 

"Today,  I  am  calling  upon  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  an  even  more  seri- 
ous problem.  The  Coiirt  has  not  only  arro- 
gated to  itself  powers  which  were  not  dele- 
gated to  It  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  has  entered  the  fields  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Ctovemment,  but  they  are  attempting  to 
graft  into  the  organic  law  of  the  land  the 
teachings,  preachments,  and  social  doctrines 
arising  from  a  political  philosophy  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Government  was  founded.  The  origin 
of  the  doctrines  can  be  traced  to  Karl  Marx, 
and  their  propagation  is  part  and  parcel 
Of  the  conspiracy  to  divide  and  destroy  this 
Government  through  internal  controversy. 
The  Court  adopts  this  propaganda  as  modern 
•clentlflc  authority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

••What  the  bar  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  slow  to  realize  is  that  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  opinion  on  the  school  segregation 
eases  the  entire  basis  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence was  swept  away.  There  Is  only  one 
other  comparable  system  of  Jurisprudence 
which  is  based  upon  the  winds  of  vacil- 
lating, political,  and  pseudo-scientific 
opinion — the  Peoples  Courts  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. In  that  vast  vacuum  of  liberty,  the  basis 
of  their  Jurisprudence  U  the  vacillating,  ever- 
changing  winds  of  pseudo  authority.  And 
that  today  is  the  basis  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence as  announced  by  a  unanimous  opinion 
of  our  Supreme  Court. 

"StTPRXME   COtniT   ADMITS    INCOM7ETKNCS 

"Jiistlce  Frankfurter  handed  down  an 
opinion  as  late  as  April  28,  19S2,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Chief  Justice  Vinson  and 
Justices  Burton,  Mlnton,  and  Clark,  in  which 
he  absolutely  denied  the  competence  of  the 
Court  to  pass  upon  issues  such  as  those 
presented  in  the  segregation  cases.    He  said : 

"  'Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility 
wUl  have  a  confident  solution  for  problems 
as  intractable  as  the  frictions  attributable 
to  differences  of  race,  color,  or  religion.  •  •  • 
Certainly  the  due -process  clause  does  not 


require  the  legislature  to  be  1b  the  van- 
guard of  science — especially  ^iences  as 
young  as  human  sociology  and  ^ultural  an- 
thropology. •  •  •  I 

"  'It  is  not  within  our  competence  to  con- 
firm or  deny  claims  of  social  4^1entl8t8  as 
to  the  dependence  of  the  Indlvliual  on  the 
position  of  his  racial  or  religions  group  in 
the  community'."  j 

Senator  Easti.and  continued:    | 

"The  Supreme  Court,  unable  to  relate 
science  to  the  fifth  amendment,  nas  done  an 
unheard  of  thing.  It  has  now  found  scien- 
tific authorities  to  attempt  to  [sustain  its 
view  of  what  the  14th  amendment  shoxild 
mean.  Who  are  these  authorities?  From 
what  background  do  they  come?  What  has 
been  the  natiue  of  their  work  j  and  activ- 
ities?" 1 

Among  those  so-called  modern  authorities 
on  psychology  cited  by  the  Couilt  as  its  au- 
thority to  change  and  destroy  tl^e  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  pe<^le  of  the 
United  States  are  a  number  of  I  individuals 
whose  public  expressions  and  acljlvltles  show 
clearly  the  influence  of  Communist  contacts 
and  reflect  sympathy  with  thit  Ideology. 
Had  any  effort  whatever  been! exerted  jy 
those  who  had  an  Interest  in  iiscertaining 
the  backgrounds  and  public  reoords  of  the 
ones  upon  whom  the  Supreme  Court  relied 
for  guidance  in  reaching  suchi  an  earth- 
shaking  decision  on  a  subjectj  which  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  skould  know 
would  rock  his  country  to  its  jfoundation, 
they  would  have  found  a  shocking  record. 
No  attempt  is  here  made  to  Rive  details 
about  those  whose  names  appear  as  author- 
ities of  the  books  cited  by  tl|e  Court  as 
such  data  Is  available  in  the  files  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Commiftee,  of  the 
FBI.  and  niunerous  other  puHlic  records, 
but  among  those  whose  so-called  studies 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  reaching  the  de- 
cision in  question  are  Theodofe  Brameld. 
concerning  whom  the  files  of  thS  Un-Ameri- 
can Committee  contain  many  Citations;  B. 
Franklin  Frazier,  whose  record  jln  the  files 
of  the  Un-American  Activltlesj  Committee 
contained  18  citations  of  hisl  connection 
with  Communist  causes  in  the  United  States; 
and  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  profe^or  at  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  described  as  a 
social  economist.  He  admitted  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Negro  question  in  the 
United  States,  but  nevertheless  was  em- 
ployed to  make  an  Investigat^n  of  race 
relations  In  this  country,  for  wj 
given  ample  staff  and  funds. 

As  Senator  Eastland  says : 

"M3rrdal  has  an  utter  conte: 
principles  upon  which  the  Unl 
founded  and  for  the  political  sys 
the  people  adhere.  It  is  Incred: 
Supreme  Covirt  could  have  O' 
they  read  it  at  all,  certain  remarks  that  are 
contained  in  his  book,  on  which  the  Court 
mainly  bases  its  decision.  Myrdal  stated  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unitedj  States  was 
'Impractical  and  unsuited  to  mi 
tions'  and  its  adoption  was 
against  the  common  poeple.' 
Conununlst  propaganda,  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  on  whi^h  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  baseti  a  very  far- 
reaching  decision  looking  to  thei  destruction 
of  our  form  of  government.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  was  the  source  of  the  pro- 
Commiinist  influence  in  the  Suj^eme  Court. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"If  Chief  Justice  Warren  had  only  taken 
the  time  and  trouble  to  refresh^his  memory 
from  his  own  State's  officially  printed  re- 
ports and  records  of  his  own  administration 
as  governor  of  his  own  State,  he  would  have 
found,  and  he  can  still  find,  tl>e  names  of 
these  Myrdal  social  experts  in  the  Fourth 
Report  on  Un-American  ActlvitiaB  in  Califor- 
nia, 1948,  and  the  sixth  report  ©ublished  in 
1951  on  Communist-front  organizations  by 
the  Joint  Factfinding  Committed  to  the  1918 
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and  1951  regular  California  li^glslature.  when 
the  Chief  Justice  was  Oover^r  of  the  State 
of  California.  j 

"Certainly  Judge  Warren  cinnot  claim  un- 
familiarity  with  his  own  Stage  official  reports 
on  such  an  important  subjef:t." 

•  •  •  ^    •  • 

Reference  is  again  suggested  to  Senator 
X&STLAND's  speech,  which  Is  replete  with  the 
records  of  those  upon  whom  ptdyrdal  relied  in 
preparing  his  Myrdal's  Am^ican  Dilemma. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that,  among  those  upon 
whom  he  leaned,  was  one  JRuth  Benedict, 
who  was  a  coauthor  of  a  paniphlet  known  as 
The  Races  of  Mankind,  wbiclb  (upon  my  own 
recommendation  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  tt  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  period  of  the 
Second  World  War)  the  comrpittee  demanded 
that  the  War  Department  cefse  to  distribute, 
and  to  place  beyond  reachj  the  remaining 
thousands  of  copies  which  i  had  been  pur- 
chased for  distribution  to  |nembers  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  i 

Senator  Eastland,  in  cloung  his  speech, 
said:  '  J 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  the 
Judiciary,  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  all  the  States  have 
recognized  that  a  State  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  segregate  children  in  Its 
schools  because  of  race.  Ths  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  comsistently  so  held 
throughout  the  years.  Any  person  is  credu- 
lous indeed  to  believe  that  iK>uthem  peopls 
will  permit  all  this  to  be  siwept  aside  by  a 
Court  who  relies  for  its  authority  not  upon 
the  law  but  upon  pro-Communist  agitators 
and  enemies  of  ovir  system  of  government." 

Senator  Johnston  of  ^uth  Carolina 
joined  Senator  Eabtumo  ia  sponsoring  the 
resolution  to  which  referenda  is  made  in  his 
speech.  j 

An  entirely  opposite  intjerpretatlon  has 
been  placed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  14th 
amendment  by  the  present  Supreme  Court 
than  was  placed  upon  it  by  the  same  Court 
in  1896.  The  earlier  interpretation  had  been 
generally  well  accepted,  a>id  efforts  were 
being  made  everywhere  to  cf>mply  with  that 
decision  of  the  Court.  For  over  50  years,  this 
interpretation  had  been  aocepted  by  both 
races,  with  better  schools  dften  being  pro- 
vided for  Negroes  than  for  ^hlt«  pupils. 

A  very  careful  study  of  departures  from 
previous  decisions,  partlciilarly  noticeable 
since  1037,  was  recently  m^de  by  Hamilton 
A.  Long.  Entitled  "Usurpers — Foes  of  Free 
Man,"  it  leaves  no  room  t&r  doubt  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  a  notel  procedure  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  almost  certal*  destructive  ef- 
fect which  the  integration  decision  of  1964 
is  having  upon  the  Nation,  particularly  at 
a  time  when,  in  every  phase;  of  national  life, 
defense  and  self-preservatioki  should  be  the 
foremost  thought  of  every^  citlaen  of  the 
United  States. 

How  can  this  serious  sitltiation  resulting 
from  enforced  Integration  (Ss  decreed  by  the 
integration  decision)  be  reqiedied,  if  at  all? 
It  is  manifestly  only  by  th^  Supreme  Court 
reconsidering  the  dangerous  departure  from 
the  previous  decision  »  decreeing  "separate, 
but  equal"  school  facilities.  It  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  a  fun- 
damental question  affectinj|  the  basic  laws 
of  our  land:  That,  when  th^  Supreme  Court 
renders  a  decision  which  has  the  effect  of 
construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  decision  frox^  that  time  on 
should  be  considered  as  a  p&rt  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  never  to  be  varied  by  any 
subsequent  decision  of  that  Cotirt.  Fot  it 
to  be  otherwise  would  provide  a  means  by 
which  any  Supreme  CourU  of  the  United 
States,  at  any  time,  could  render  decisions 
which  would  represent  merely  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Oovemznent  to  meet  political  demands  of 
the  moment.  Dscisions  of  the  Suprems 
(Xmrt  should  be  of  such  character  that  all 
citizens  of  these  United  States  can  recog- 
nise in  them  expressions  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  our  land.  Otherwise,  the  citi- 
zens who  are,  in  fact,  the  Government  itself, 
and  by  wham  the  Government  is  sustained, 
will  find  it  reasonable  to  disregard  such 
laws— and  that  me^ns  chaos. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pertinent  to  this 
phase  of  oxu-  subject  than  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  (for  which  we  all 
should  be  thankful)  is  still  held  in  the  high- 
est regard,  love  and  affection  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  who  realized 
the  danger  to  which  a  republic  is  subject. 
On  this  point  (in  1821).  he  said: 

"It  has  long,  however,  been  my  opinion, 
and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  Its  expres- 
sion. •  •  •  that  the  germ  (rf  dissolution  of 
OUT  Federal  Government  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary;  an  Irresponsi- 
ble body  (for  impeachment  is  scarcely  a 
scarecrow),  working  like  gravity  by  night 
and  by  day.  gaining  a  little  today  and  a 
little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless 
step  like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  J\irisdic- 
tion,  until  all  shall  be  usurped  from  the 
States,  and  the  government  of  all  be  con- 
solidated into  one.  To  this  I  am  opposed; 
because,  when  all  government,  domestic  and 
foreign.  In  little  things  as  in  great  things, 
shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center 
of  all  power,  it  will  render  powerless  the 
checks  provided  of  one  government  on  an- 
other, and  will  become  as  venal  and  oppree- 
sive  as  the  government  from  which  we  sepa- 
rated. It  will  be  as  In  Europe,  where  every 
man  must  either  be  pike  or  gudgeon,  ham- 
mer or  anvil.  •  •  •  If  the  States  look  with 
apathy  on  this  silent  descent  of  their  gov- 
ernment into  the  gulf  which  is  to  swallow 
all.  we  have  only  to  weep  over  the  human 
character  formed  uncontrollable  but  by  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  the  blasphemers  of  man.  as 
Incapable  of  self-government,  become  his 
true  historians." 

Apropos  of  this  are  a  few  words  uttered 
by  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Associate  JusUce  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  1944,  on 
the  tendency  of  that  Court  to  disregard 
precedence,  which  he  said  had  become  eo 
strong  in  the  Court  of  late.    They  follow: 

"The  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  the 
Instant  decision  overruling  that  annoxmced 
about  9  yean  ago,  tends  to  bring  any  ad- 
JudlcaUons  of  this  tribunal  Into  the  same 
Class  as  a  restricted  railroad  ticket,  good  for 
this  day  and  tram  only.  I  have  no  aasiu*- 
ance,  tix  view  of  cmrrent  decisions,  that  the 
opinion  announced  today  may  not  shortly  be 
repudiated  and  overruled  by  Justices  who 
deem  they  have  new  light  on  the  subject. 
In  the  preeent  term  the  Court  has  overruled 
three  cases.  •  •  •  It  U  regrettable  that  in  an 
«a  marked  by  doubt  and  confusion,  an  era 
whoee  greatest  need  Is  steadfastness  of 
thought  and  purpose,  this  Court  which  has 
been  lo(MMd  to  as  exhlblttng  consistency  in 
adjudication,  and  a  steadiness  which  wotild 
hold  the  balance  even  In  the  face  of  tem- 
porary ebbs  and  flows  of  opinion,  should 
now  Itself  become  the  breeder  of  fresh  doubt 
and  confusion  \n  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
stabUlty  of  oxir  institutions." 

Pertinent  to  this  U  a  statement  by  former 
Associate  Justice  Stanley  Reed,  cited  m 
Human  Events  of  October  19.  1967,  In  which 
he  said: 

"The  civil  rights  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  called  forth  harshly  worded  criti- 
cisms. The  objections  proceed  chiefly  from 
those  whose  Judicial  philosophy  differs  from 
that  of  the  Court  majorities,  but  criticism  is 
one  thing  the  first  amendment  does  not  for- 
bid. Fortunately,  wrong  decisions  are  not 
irremediable.  The  overruling  of  constitu- 
tional decisions  when  their  error  becomee 
apparent  U  eeeentlal." 

Justice  Reed  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  handed  down  the  mtegratlon 


decision.  It  Is  qxilte  clear  that  his  state- 
ment Indicates  his  concern  over  a  situation 
such  as  the  one  resulting  from  that  decision. 
As  serious  as  the  effects  have  been  so  far. 
there  are  signs  mdloattng  even  greato'  chaos 
In  thA  years  to  ooone.  from  the  Integration 
decision  as  It  now  stands.  It  seems  entirely 
appropriate,  tiierefore,  that  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  should  go  one  step  further  in  its  re- 
versal tendencies  and  reconstruct  the  inte- 
gration decision,  in  the  hope  that  It  is  not 
too  late  to  save  this  Nation.  Today,  it  is  a 
danger  to  the  unity  of  the  United  States  and 
a  weapon  m  the  hands  of  Communist  Russia. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  decisions 
rendered  by  the  greatest  judicial  minds  m 
history,  and  thus  destroyed  with  a  stroke  of 
a  pen  the  great  bulwark  of  law,  a  large  part 
of  whicli  had,  in  effect,  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  Is  there  any  reason, 
therefore,  for  it  not  to  reverse  itself,  thereby 
restoring  to  the  people  of  this  country  at 
least  some  degree  of  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
feeling  of  safety  from  what  otherwise  prom- 
ises the  loss  of  prestige  and  standing  among 
the  powers  of  the  world  today? 

MATXOMAI.    ASSOCIATION    FOS    THE   AOVAItCKMKNT 

or  coLoep  pboplb 

The  NAACP  has  grown  from  53  members 
(at  the  time  of  its  founding,  in  1909,  by  the 
alleged  Communist,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois)  to 
an  organization  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
members  today.  It  has  branches  in  46 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 
Its  basic  objectives  are  full  equality  for 
Negroes,  the  "establishment  of  a  Federal  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  to  en- 
force eqtiallty  in  all  flelds,"  with  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work";  and  the  abolition  of  segre- 
gation, not  only  m  the  public  schools,  but 
also  m  housing,  eating  places,  travel  facili- 
ties, theaters,  and  all  recreational  facilities. 

The  NAACP  operates  in  coordination  with 
other  groups,  for  which  reference  can  be 
made  to  the  National  Republic  of  Septem- 
ber 1956.  a  monthly  magazine  of  funda- 
mental Americanism  published  In  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Leadership  of  the  NAACP  is  an  explosive 
distillation  of  almost  religloiu  fervor, 
strongly  laced  with  leftist  tendencies.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  NAACP  has  been 
the  prey  of  the  Communists,  who  have  long 
sought  to  use  it  to  foment  turmoil  In  the 
South,  nor  that  It  has  been  under  the  m- 
fluence  of  the  liberal  leftists,  who  have 
wanted  the  sympathy  and  the  votes  of  its 
members  to  put  across  their  own  program  of 
gradual  collectivism. 

The  antisegregation  decision  electrified 
the  Negro  race  and  leftwlng  groups,  both 
North  and  South,  with  hope  of  success  in 
integration,  FEPC,  and  the  like. 

"It  must  be  obvlotu  to  all  that  we  must 
Intensify  the  use  of  political  action  in  the 
final  surge  of  full  equality,"  NAACP  Presi- 
dent Roy  Wllklns  recently  told  the  NAACP 
convention. 

Claiming  that  Negroes  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  90  Congressional  districts  and  16 
senatorial  contests,  Clarence  Mitchell. 
NAACP  political  strategist,  said:  "It  Is  with- 
in our  hands  to  detemUne  whether  there 
will  be  a  Democratic  or  Republican  85th 
Congress." 

"Negro  strategy,"  says  Theodore  H.  White 
in  the  August  1956  issue  of  Collier's  maga- 
■me.  "is  as  simple  as  It  Is  profound.  It 
is  to  alter  totally  the  pattern  of  southern 
custom  and  life.  •  •  •  Negroes  speak  of 
this  objective  from  their  own  parochial  point 
of  view." 

Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  said,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  1956.  that  education  should  not 
be  denied  the  Negro  children  because  they 
are  being  used  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  as 
pawns  in  an  experiment  to  solve  overnight  a 
great  social  problem.  He  called  the  anti- 
segregation  decision  "a  most  flagrant  viola- 


tion of  the  rights  of  Judicial  revtew."  and 
called  upon  Oongrees  to  eserolse  Its  right  to 
limit  the  appellate  jurladlotlon  ol  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  exclude  schools.  (Governor 
Byrnes  is  a  farmer  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.) 

Previous  reference  has  been  made  to  an 
article  which  I4)peared  on  Fetouary  23.  1956. 
m  the  CoNGBBsioNAi.  RsooBD.  relative  to 
Communist  associations  of  the  members  of 
the  NAACP.  Although  it  Is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  ia  its  entirety,  its  pertinence  U  such 
that  excerpts  therefrom  are  herewith 
quoted: 

"Mr.  OATBnras.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
8  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  carried  an 
article  written  by  Paul  Malloy  quoting  Sroax 
an  Interview  with  Thurgood  *s»r«>i^ii  Megro 
special  counsel  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In 
the  article  it  was  stated — and  I  quote: 

"  'The  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
NAACP  chapter  heard  MarshaU  angrily  deny 
claims  his  organization  is  Conununlst  tainted. 

"'Marshall  said: 

"  '  "Edgar  Hoover,  boss  of  the  FBI.  says  we 
are  not  subversive.  Our  conventions  have 
been  addressed  by  Harry  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  Vice  President  Rldiard 
NUon." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Roy  Wllklns,  NAACP  executive  secretary, 
would  have  the  people  of  the  Nation  believe 
that  the  NAACP  has  just  been  marked  as  a 
Communist  target  for  infiltration.' 

"Now  let  us  look  at  this  fellow  Wllklns. 
He  seems  to  be  greatly  disturbed  about  this 
issue  of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  NAACP 
because  of  its  effect  being  the  whole  civU- 
rlghts  movement  will  receive  a  black  eye. 
Here  is  the  record  from  the  files  of  the  Ckun- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives: 

"  'Febbuakt  13, 1966. 
"Subject:  Roy  Wllklns,  national  administra- 
tor and  executive  secretary.  NAACP,  195i. 

"  The  public  records,  files,  and  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  the  subject  Indl- 
vldiial.  This  report  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  results  of  an  mvestiga- 
tion  by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  individual  la  not 
necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist  sym- 
pathizer, or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

"  "The  Daily  Worker  of  July  18,  1949  (p.  6) , 
in  an  article  datellned  Los  Angeles.  July  14, 
reported  that  Roy  Wllklns,  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence he  voted  for  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Negro 
Communist,  at  the  last  election.  Davis  is 
now  on  trial  for  his  Communist  beliefs,  along 
with  11  other  National  Communist  Party 
leaders,  in  New  York  City.  Wllklns.  however, 
refused  any  comment  on  the  trial  Itself. 
The  same  information  appeared  in  the  Dally 
People's  World  of  July  18,  1940  (p.  1). 

"  'Mr.  Wllklns  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee.  International  Juridical 
Association,  as  was  shown  on  the  leaflet  en- 
titled "What  Is  the  IJA?"  and  a  letterhead 
of  the  group  dated  May  18,  1942;  he  was 
Identified  as  being  from  New  York  State. 
The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  the  International  Juridical 
Association  as  "a  Communist  front  and  an 
offshoot  of  the  International  Labor  Defenas" 
(report  1811  of  Mar.  29,  1944);  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  cited  the 
organization  as  having  "actively  defended 
Communists  and  consistently  followed  tlis 
Communist  Party  line"  (report  dated  Sept. 
17,  1980,  p.  13). 

•*  'A  letterhead  of  Ute  Oontereswe  on  Pan 
American  Democracy  dated  Wovemher  16. 
1038,  contains  the  BfasBa  off  Boy  wnklas 
In  a  list  of  spoaaan  of  ttaS  poapb  dtaa  toy 
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the  Attorney  General  ac  siibvenive  and  Gom- 
xnunlst  (prcM  releaaea  of  June  1  and  Sep- 
temlMr  21.  1S48).  •  *  * 

"  'Acoording  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Sep- 
tember 34.  1937  (p.  6) .  Boy  WlUdna  was  one 
of  the  sponaors  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Faedam 
and  the  American  mends  of  Chineee  People. 

"The  American  Iieague  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  dted  hy  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as 
lubverglTe  vnA  Communist  (press  releases  of 
December  4.  1947.  and  September  31.  1948) : 

*  *  *  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  caned  the   American   League 

*  *  *  as  'completely  under  the  control  of 
Communists.' 

"Dr.  DuBola  vai  one  of  Iba  founding 
fathers  of  the  present-day  HAACP.  vhlch 
was  founded  In  1909.  This  Dr.  DiiBols.  who 
broke  away  from  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
group,  was  the  leader  of  the  Niagara  move- 
ment. His  record  of  citations  from  the  House 
Oominlttee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activities  takes 
up  nine  pagee  single-spaced : 

"  TKBBUAaT  31. 19M. 
"'Subject:  Dr.  W.  X.  B.  DuBols,  founder  of 
HAACP,  leader  Niagara  movement. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  subject  In- 
dividual. This  report  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  results  of  an 
investigation  by  or  findings  of  this  commit- 
tee. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Individual 
Is  not  necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Communist 
sjrmpathlzer.  or  a  fellow-traveler  tinless 
otherwise  Indicated. 

"The  WcHTker  (Sunday  edition  of  the 
Communist  publication,  the  Dally  Worker) 
on  April  27,  1947,  reported  that  almost  100 
Negro  leaders,  headed  by  W.  S.  B.  DuBois. 
Paul  Bobeaon.  and  Roecoe  Dunjee,  last  week 
called  upon  President  Truman  "to  repudiate 
decisively"  steps  to  "lUegalize  the  Commu- 
nist Party."  •  •  • 

"  'Dr.  DuBols  sponsored  a  statement  at- 
tacking the  arrest  of  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers (Daily  Worker,  August  23,  1948.  p.  8);  he 
sponacx'ed  a  "Statement  by  Negro  Americans" 
on  behalf  of  the  Conununist  leaders  (the 
Worker  of  August  29.  1948,  p.  11);  he  filed 
a  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of 
the  12  Communist  leaders  (Daily  Worker, 
January  9.  1949.  p.  3):  he  signed  sUtements 
on  behalf  of  Communist  leaders  •  •  •  and 
In  1952,  he  signed  an  appeal  to  President 
Trimian,  requesting  amnesty  for  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  convicted  under  the 
Smith  Act  (Dally  Worker,  December  10, 
1952.  p.  4);  also  an  appeal  on  their  behalf 
addressed  to  President  Eisenhower  *   *   *. 

*■  The  Dally  Worker  of  August  2,  1949  (p. 
3).  disclosed  that  Dr.  DuBols  endorsed  Ben- 
jamin J.  Davis.  Jr.,  well-known  Communist 
leader;  he  was  honorary  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  defend  V.  J.  Jerome,  chairman, 
cultiural  commission  of  the  Conununist 
Party.  United  States  of  America  (letterhead 
dated  June  24.  1952).  A  leaflet  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Congress  (dated  March  30.  1947) 
named  Dr.  DuBois  as  having  defended  Ger- 
bart  Elsler.  Communist.' 


"  'OcTOBXB  18. 1955. 
"'Subject:     Arthur    B.    Spingam.    national 
president,  member  of  board  of  directors. 
NAACP,  1954. 

"The  public  records,  files,  and  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  the  subject  individ- 
ual. This  report  should  not  be  construed  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  investigation 
by  or  findings  of  this  committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow-traveler  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

-  Arthur  B.  Spingam  Is  listed  as  an  In- 
dividual participating  In  the  Conference  on 


AfMoa.  hdd  by  the  CouneU  on  Afxican  Affairs 
in  Mew  Tork  City.  AprU  14.  1944.  yoordlng  to 
the  cooncU's  pamphlet.  For  a  New  Africa 
(p.  87).  ' 

"The  Attorney  OenenU  ot  ^e  United 
States  cited  the  CouncU  on  Afrleski  Affatn  as 
subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Bevlew  Board,  released  Ilecember  4. 
1947.  and  September  21.  1948.  *  t  * 

•  •  •  •    I  • 

"  'An  undated  leUerhead  of  the  Public  Use 
of  ArU  Committee  listed  Arthur  >.  Spingam 
as  a  sponeor  of  the  organlmfcion.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Un-AmerM»n  Actlvl- 
tiaa.  in  Its  report  of  March  29.  1944  (p.  113), 
dted  the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Comtnlttee  as  a 
Communist  front  which  was  organised  by  the 
Oommunist-oontrolled  Artists  U^km.* 

"  'Pebktjart  13, 1958. 
"•Subject:    Channlng  H.  Tobias,  chairman 
of  the  bo<u^  of  directors.  NAacP,  1954. 

"  'The  public  records,  files,  arid  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  the  following 
information  concerning  the  subject  Indlvld- 
ual.  This  report  should  not  be  otinstrued  as 
representing  the  results  of  an  Idveetlgatlon 
by  or  findings  of  tills  oonmiittee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  Communist,  a  Communist  sympa- 
thizer, or  a  fellow-traveler  imle^  otherwise 
indicated.  ] 

"  'An  undated  leaflet.  The  South  Is  Closer 
Tlian  You  Think,  named  Changing  Itobias 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  board  and  as 
cochairman  of  the  New  York  Committee. 
Southern  Conference  for  Himi^n  Welfare. 
The  Southern  Patriot  for  December  1946  (p. 
8)  named  him  as  an  advisory  aftsoclate  for 
1947-48  of  the  Southern  Conierence  for 
Human  Welfare.  This  organization  has  been 
cited  as  a  Conmiunlst  front  by  ithe  special 
committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (Re- 
port No.  592,  June  12.  1947)  wherein  it  was 
cited  as  a  Communist-front  o^anization 
which  seeks  to  attract  Southern!  liberals  on 
the  basis  of  its  seeming  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South  although  Its  professed  in- 
terest in  Southern  welfare  Is  simply  an  ex- 
pedient for  larger  aims  serving  ithe  Soviet 
Union  and  its  subservient  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States. 

•  •  • 
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"  'FEBKTTAXt  13,  1956. 

•"Subject:  AHan  Knight  Chalme*^.  national 
treasurer,  member  of  the  boatd  of  direc- 
tors. NAACP,   1954.  T 
"The  pubUe  records,  files,  a4d  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  [the  follow- 
ing informaOon  concerning  the  Object  In- 
dividuaL       This     repwrt     should      not     be 
construed  as  representing  the  rerults  of  an 
investigation  by  or  findings  of  this  conmilt- 
tee.    It  should  be  noted  that  th^  individual 
is  not  necessarily  a  Communist,  a  Conununist 
sympathiser,    or    a    fellow    travisler    unless 
otbowise  indicated. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"  'A  leaflet  entitled  "Trotestantlkm  Answers 
Hate"  contains  the  name  of  Dr.  A|lan  Knight 
Chalmers.  Broadway  Tabernacle.  New  York, 
in  a  list  of  sponsors  of  the  call  o  a  dinner 
forum  in  New  York  City.  Februa  ry  25,  1941. 
under  auspices  of  Protestant  Digest  Associ- 
ates. The  Protestant  Digest  was  oited  by  the 
special  conunittee  as  "a  magazine  which  has 
faithfully  proF>agated  the  Commtmist  Party 
line  •  •  •-  (Rept.  No.  1311  of  March  29. 
1944). 

"  •Pebruar^  13, 1956. 
••  'Subject:  Grace  B.  Fenderson.  national  vice 
president.  NAACP.  1954.  , 

"  "The  public  records,  files,  and  publica- 
tions of  this  conunittee  contain  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  subject  in- 
dividiiaL  This  report  should  not  be 
construed  as  representing  the  re  tults  ot  an 
investigation  by  or  flntjings  of  tttis  commit- 


tee. It  tfiould  be  noted  that  the  tndtvldua! 
is  not  neceasarUy  a  Communist,  a  Oommunlat 
■ympathlasr.  or  a  fellow  traveler  vnlesa 
otherwi— indleatsd.  I 

"  "The  pamphlet  For  a  Mewl  Afttea  (p.  *T) 
proceedings  ot  ttM  Conference  on  Africa  hdd 
under  ausptoes  of  the  Council  on  African  Af- 
fairs. AprU  14.  1044.  namwl  BOrs.  Oiaoe  B. 
Vsoderaon  as  a  oooferenee  parttelpant. 

"'The  Attorney  Oeifteral  M  the  United 
States  dted  the  Council  on  African  Aifairs 
as  subversive  and  Communist  in  letters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  i^ieaaed  Decem- 
ber 4.  1947,  and  September  31,  1948:  redeelg- 
nattid  AprU  27,  19S3,  pursoaitt  to  Bsecutlve 
Order  No.  10450,  and  include<(  on  the  April  1, 
1964.  consolidated  list  of  orttmlzatlons  pr«- 
viously  designated.  j 

"  'FwaJpar  IS,  1956. 
"•Subject:    Wlllard  8.  Towisend,   national 
Tlce  president,  NAACP,  1954. 

"The  public  records,  filet,  and  pnbHea- 
tions  of  this  committee  conlktn  the  follow- 
ing information  concemti^  the  subject 
individual.  Thu  report  shotfld  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  rtsults  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  or  findings  of  this  committee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  individual  is  not 
necessarily  a  Conununist,  a  Obnununlst  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  fellow  travels^  unless  other- 
wise Indicated.  i 

"  'One  Wlllard  Tbwnsend  iras  a  signer  of 
a  plea  for  the  release  of  Eart  Browder  from 
prison,  according  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Waehlngton  Post,  March  12. 
1942.  He  was  identified  as  international 
president  of  the  United  Trinsport  Service 
Employees  of  America  (CIO) . 

"  'FmdvMMT  IS.  1966. 
"  'Subject:  A.  Philip  Raiulolpki,  national  vice 
president.  NAACP.  1954. 
"  The  public  records,  filef.  and  publica- 
tions of  this  committee  contain  the  follow- 
ing information  concerning  the  subject  in- 
dividual. This  report  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  representing  the  rfsults  of  an  in- 
vestigation by  or  findings  of  Ithis  conunittee. 
It  should  be  noted  that  tbie  individual  is 
not  necessarily  a  Communlsi,  a  Conununist 
sympathizer,  or  a  fellow  traveler  unless  oth- 
erwise indicated. 


r 


•     •     •    I  •     • 

"'A.  Philip  Randolph  snp^>orted  a  state- 
ment to  Congress  Issued  by  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Paacism  against 
neutrality  meas\n«s  as  repomed  by  the  Daily 
Worlcer  of  Pebrxiary  37.  19St7  (p.  3).  Tbs 
Daily  WorlLer  of  AprU  32.  lf>38  (p.  3).  re- 
ported that  A.  Philip  Randolph  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  a  letter  urging  open  hearings 
on  the  neutrality  act  whicliwas  sent  to  Ooo- 
gress  under  auspices  of  the  A^nerican  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  ^.  PhiUp  Ran- 
dolph was  nominated  as  a  tnember  of  the 
National  Labor  Committee  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Deotocracy  at  ttw 
American  Congress  for  Pean^  and  Demoe- 
racy  held  in  Washington,  D.  C..  January  6-8. 
1939,  as  shown  by  the  pamplUet  Seven  and 
One-Half  Million  •  •  •  (p.  SB).  Letterheads 
of  the  China  Aid  CouncU  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Denaocracy,  dated  May 
18,  1938,  and  June  11.  1938,  name  him  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  oouiicU.  Ht  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  Easter  drive  of  the  China  Aid  Ooundl 
of  the  American  Leagtie  *  *  I*,  as  shown  by 
the  Daily  Worker  of  April  8.1938  (p.  3).  A 
photostatic  copy  of  a  letterhe|Ml  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peaot;  and  Democracy  dated 
April  6.  1939,  listed  A.  PhUlto  Randolph  as 
a  national  sponsor  of  that  organisation. 

"  'The  Attorney  General  inf  the  United 
States  cited  tlM  American  teagoe  Against 
War  and  Fascism  as  subversive  and  Oommu- 
nlat in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board. 
released  Decembo-  4.  1947.  anf  September  31. 
1948.  The  organization  was  Redesignated  by 
the  Attorney  General  AprU  i  7.  1963.  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  10460.  and  in- 


eluded  it  on  the  i^>rU  1,  1964.  consolidated 
list  of  organisations  previously  rteslgnat.ed. 
The  organization  was  cited  previously  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  a  Communist-front  or- 
xanicatlon  (in  re  Harry  Bridges,  May  38, 1943, 
p.  10) .  The  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  in  its  report  dated  March  39, 
1944  (p.  68).  cited  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  as  "organized  at 
the  First  United  States  Congress  Against 
War  which  was  held  in  New  York  Cltj,  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  1,  1983.  Four  years 
later  at  Pittsburgh.  November  36-28.  1937, 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy. *  *  *  It  remained  as  completely  imder 
the  control  of  Communists  when  the  name 
was  changed  as  it  had  been  before." 

"  'The  Attorney  Oeneral  cited  the  Ameri- 
can League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  sub- 
versive and  Communist  in  letters  released 
June  1  and  September  21.  1948:  redesignated 
AprU  27,  1953.  and  included  on  the  AprU  1, 
1954,  consolidated  list.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral cited  the  group  previously  as  established 
to  the  United  States  in  1937  as  successor  to 
the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism "In  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
•  *  *  was  designed  to  conceal  Communist 
control,  in  accordance  with  the  new  tactics  of 
the  Communist  International"  (Conorks- 
sioHAL  Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  pp.  7442  and 
7448) .  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  in  its  report  of  January  3,  1939 
(pp.  69-71),  cited  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  as  "the  largest  of  the 
Conununist-front  movements  in  the  United 
States." 

"  'A  letterhead  of  the  organization.  Com- 
monwealth College,  dated  January  1,  1940. 
listed  A.  Philip  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee.  He  endorsed 
the  reorganization  plan  of  Commonwealth 
College,  as  shown  by  the  August  15.  1937,  is- 
sue of  Fortnightly,  a  publication  of  the  col- 
lege (p. 3). 

"  The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  cited  Commonwealth  CoUege  as  a 
Communist  enterprise  in  its  report  of  March 
29.  1944  (pp.  76  and  167).  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral dted  the  Commonwealth  CoUege  as 
Communist  in  a  letter  released  AprU  37, 
1949:  redesignated  AprU  37,  1953,  and  in- 
cluded on  the  AprU  1,  1954,  consolidated  list. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  'New  Masses  for  October  26,  1937  (p.  11). 
reported  that  A.  PhUip  Randolph  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Negro  Congress.  A. 
Philip  Randolph  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Congress,  as  shown  by  the 
DaUy  Worker  of  January  1.  1988  (p.  4),  Jan- 
uary 13,  1938  (p.  8),  April  10,1938  (p.  8).  and 
the  pamphlet.  Second  National  Negro  Con- 
gress. October  1937.  He  was  preeident  of  the 
Third  National  Negro  Congress,  as  reported 
by  the  June  1940  Issue  of  the  Communist  (p. 
648).  The  official  proceedings  of  the  1936 
National  Negro  Congress  (p.  41).  listed  A. 
PhiUp  Randolph  as  a  member  of  the  national 
executive  coundl  of  the  organization.  He 
spoke  at  a  gathering  of  the  congress,  as  re- 
ported by  the  DaUy  Worker  of  March  8.  1088 
(p.  8),  The  Dally  Worker  of  February  16, 
1938  (p.  7),  reported  that  A.  Philip  Randolph 
contributed  to  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Second  National  Negro  Congress. 

"  The  Attorney  General  cited  the  National 
Negro  Congrees  as  subversive  and  Communist 
in  letters  released  December  4,  1947,  and 
September  21,  1948:  redesignated  AprU  27. 
1953,  and  Included  on  the  AprU  1,  1954.  oon- 
solldated  list.  The  organisation  was  dted 
previously  by  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
Communist-front  group  (CoMoaassioMAt, 
Record,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7447).  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-Amerloan  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  January  8.  1988  (p.  81),  cited  the 
National  Negro  Congrees  as  "the  Communist- 
front  movement  in  the  United  States  among 
Negroes  •  •  •. 


"  'A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  consultant  of 
the  Panel  on  Citiaenship  and  ClvU  Libertiee 
of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, as  shown  by  an  oflldal  report  of  the  or- 
ganisation, dated  AprU  10-31,  1043.  The  caU 
to  the  second  conference.  Southern  Confer- 
ence for  Hvunan  Welfare.  AprU  14-16.  1040, 
listed  A.  PhiUp  Randolph  as  a  sponsor  of  that 
conference. 

"  The  special  Committee  on  Un-American 
AeUvlties,  in  iU  report  of  March  29,  1944  (p. 
147),  dted  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare  as  a  Communist  front  which 
received  money  from  the  Robert  Marshall 
Foundation,  one  of  the  principal  sourcee  of 
funds  by  which  many  Communist  fronts 
operate.  The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  in  ito  report  of  June  12,  1947, 
dted  the  Soutliem  Conference  for  Hiunan 
Welfare  as  a  Conununist-front  organization 
"which  seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on 
the  basis  of  its  seeming  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South"  although  its  "professed 
interest  in  southern  welfare  Is  simply  an 
expedient  for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  subservient  Communist  Party 
Ux  the  United  SUtes." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  'A.  Philip  Randolph  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy 
(letterhead.  Nov.  16,  1938).  The  booklet. 
These  American  Say,  published  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Commltte  to  Lift  the  Embargo, 
named  him  as  a  representative  individual. 
He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Emergency  Conference  on  Inalienable  Rights 
(program  of  conference,  Feb.  13,  1940). 

"  'The  Conference  on  Pan-American  De- 
mocracy (known  also  as  CouncU  for  Pan- 
American  Democracy)  was  dted  as  subversive 
and  Communist  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
letters  released  June  1  and  September  31, 
1048:  redesignated  AprU  37,  1953.  piuvuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10450.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its  re- 
port of  March  29,  1944  (pp.  161  and  164). 
cited  the  organization  as  a  Commimist  front 
which  defended  Carlos  Luiz  Prestes,  a  Bra- 
sUian  Conununist  leader  and  former  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist 
International. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  "The  Dally  Worker  of  January  23,  1937 
(p.  3).  announced  that  A.  Philip  Randolph 
was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Southern 
Negro  Youth  Congress,  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 12-14.  "The  People  Versus  H.  C.  L." 
listed  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Consumers 
National  Federation.  He  was  shown  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Use  of  Arts  Committee 
on  an  undated  letterhead  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

"  'The  Southern  Negro  Youth  Congrees 
was  dted  as  subversive  and  among  the  af- 
filiates and  oommitteee  of  the  Commimist 
Party,  U.  S.  A.,  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States  by  un- 
constitutional means.  (Attorney  General, 
letter  released  December  4,  1947;  redes- 
ignated AprU  27,  1953,  and  Included  on  AprU 
1,  1954,  consolidated  list.)  The  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
report  of  January  3,  1940  (p.  9),  cited  the 
Southern  Negro  Youth  Congress  as  a  Com- 
mxmlst-front  organization.  The  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  In  its  repori  of 
AprU  17,  1047  (p.  14),  dted  the  Southern 
Negio  Youth  Congress  as  "surreptitiously 
controlled"  by  the  Yoimg  Communist 
League. 

"  "The  Consumer  National  Federation  was 
dted  as  a  Communist-front  group  by  the 
special  committee  in  its  report  on  March  29, 
1044  (p.  155). 

"  'PubUc  Use  of  the  Arts  Committee  was 
dted  as  a  Communist  front  by  the  special 
committee  in  iU  report  of  March  29,  1944 
(p    112)'." 

Others  referred  to  in  this  artlde  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1956,  and  I4>pearing  also  in  the 
CoNcasssiONAi,  BscxMto,  volvune  103,  part  8, 


page  8315.  aU  of  whom  had  ssrved  as  oAosn. 
members  of  the  board  of  dlreetocs,  or  la 
other  capadties  for  the  NAACP,  are: 

T.  C.  Nutter,  national  vice  president, 
member  of  national  legal  committee,  NAACP, 
1954. 

L.  Pearl  Mitchell,  national  Tioe  president. 
NAACP,  1054. 

Eric  Johnston,  national  vice  president, 
NAACP,  1054. 

Bishop  W.  J.  Walls,  iiatlonal  vloe  prMl* 
dent,  NAACP,  1054. 

John  Haynes  Holmes,  national  Tioe  presi- 
dent, NAACP.  1054. 

Mary  McLsod  Bethune.  national  vioe 
president,  NAACP.  lOM. 

Oscar  Bammerstein  II.  national  yloe  prMt- 
dent.  NAACP,  1054. 

WUllam  Lloyd  Imes.  national  Tioe  presi- 
dent, NAACP,  1954. 

Ira  W.  Jayne,  national  vice  president, 
NAACP.  1054. 

Dr.  W.  Montague  Cobb,  member  of  na- 
tional board  of  directors,  chairman  of  the 
national  health  committee,  NAACP,  1964. 

Westley  W.  Law.  Savannah,  Oa..  national 
board  of  directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tlnsley,  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, national  health  committee,  NAACP, 
1954. 

WlUiam  H.  Hastie.  national  boiud  of  di- 
rectors, NAACP,  1964. 

Earl  G.  Harrison,  national  board  of  direc- 
tors, NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  Harry  J.  Greene,  national  board  of 
directors,  national  health  committee, 
NAACP,  1954. 

Roecoe  Diinjee,  national  board  of  directors, 
NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  S.  Ralph  Harlow,  national  board  of 
directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, NAACP,  1954. 

Lewis  Gannett,  national  board  of  directors, 
NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  Buell  G.  Gallagho',  national  board  of 
directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

Judge  Hubert  T.  Delany,  national  board  of 
directors,  NAACP.  1954. 

Norman  Cousins,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  Algernon  D.  Black,  national  board  ot 
directors.  NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. NAAC:!P,  1954. 

Vt.  H.  Claude  Hudson,  national  board  of 
directors,  NAACP,  1954. 

Carl  R.  Johnson,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, national  legal  committee.  NAACP. 
1954. 

Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  James  J.  McClendon,  national  board 
of  directors,  national  health  committee, 
NAACP,  1954. 

A.  Maceo  Smith,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors. NAACP,  1954. 

James  Hinton.  national  board  of  directory 
NAACP,  1954. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, national  legal  committee,  NAACP, 
1954. 

Earl  B.  Dickerson.  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, national  legal  committee.  NAACP. 
1954. 

Benjamin  B.  Mays,  national  boiud  of  di- 
rectora.  NAACP,  1964. 

A.  T.  Walden,  national  legal  committee. 
NAACP,  1954. 

Arthur  D.  Shares,  national  legal  oommit- 
tee,  NAACP,  1954. 

Loyd  Gcu-rison,  chairman,  naUonal  legal 
conunittee,  NAACP,  1964. 

Sidney  A.  Jones,  national  legal  oommlttea, 
NAACP.  1954. 

W.  Robert  Ming,  Jr.,  national  legal  com>- 
mittee,  NAAC7, 1964. 

Arthiir  J.  Manddl.  national  legal  oommit- 
tee,  NAACP.  1964. 

Robert  W.  Kenny,  national  legal  commit- 
tee. NAACP.  1954. 
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Mnton  R.  KonvltB,  national  legal  oom- 
mlttM,  ICAACP.  lOM. 

Loren  Miller,  national  legal  committee, 
NAACP.  1954. 

Bartley  Cram,  national  legal  oommlttee, 

NAACP.  1954. 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  national  legal  committee. 

KAACP.  1954. 

Z.  Alexander  Looby,  national  l)oar(l  of  di- 
rectors, national  legal  committee,  NAACP. 
1954. 

Paul  J.  Kern,  national  legal  oommlttee. 

NAACP,  1954. 

Karl  N.  IJeweUyn.  national  legal  commit- 
tee, NAACP.  1954. 

Shad  Poller  (Isador  Poller),  national  legal 
committee.  NAACP,  1954. 

Jawn  8andl2er,  national  legal  committee. 
NAACP,  1954. 

Sidney  R.  Redmond,  national  legal  com- 
mittee, NAACP.  1954. 

George  M.  Johnaon,  "in^^inr^fl]  legal  com- 
niilttee,  NAACP.  1954. 

Edward  P.  Lovett.  national  legal  commit- 
tee. NAACP.  1954. 

Louis  L.  Bedding,  national  legal  commit- 
tee. NAACP,  1954. 

Joseph  B.  Robinson,  national  health  com- 
mittee, NAACP,  1954. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Yoxing.  national  health 
committee,  NAACP,  1954. 

Vtola  Bernard,  national  health  commit- 
tee, NAACP.  1954. 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  national  health  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 

Dr.  Russell  L.  Cecil,  national  health  com- 
mittee. NAACP.  1954. 

Dr.  C.  Herbert  Marshall,  national  health 
committee.  NAACP,  1954. 

Gloster  Current,  directed  of  branch  de- 
partment. NAACP,  1954. 

Ruby  Hurley,  southeast  regional  secre- 
tary, NAACP,  1964. 

Pranlclln  H.  Williams,  west-coast  regional 
secretary,  NAACP,  1954. 

U.  S.  Tate,  regional  special  cotmsel  for 
southwest,  NAACP.  1954. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  special  coiinsel, 
NAACP.  1954. 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell,  director.  Washing- 
ton  bvireau.   NAACP.    1954. 

Henry  Lee  Moon,  director,  public  relations 
department,  NAACP,  1954. 

Clarence  A.  Laws,  regional  director, 
NAACP,  1954. 

Robert  L.  Carter,  assistant  special  counsel. 
NAACP.  1064. 

Torea  Hall  Pittman,  assistant  field  secre- 
tary, NAACP,  1964. 

Madison  S.  Jones,  Jr.,  assistant  field  secre- 
tary, NAACP,  1954. 

Let  us  now  examine  sotne  references  which 
reflect  the  reported  plans  of  the  SoTlet  Com- 
munlsts  to  disrupt  the  course  of  life  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States  lying  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  eo  that  they,  the  Com- 
munists, would  be  able  to  lead  the  Negro 
population  In  any  direction  that  best  suited 
their  plana. 

The  decision  in  Brown  et  al.  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka  et  al..  and  decisions  in 
related  cases,  provided  the  very  weapon  for 
which  the  Rxissian  Comintern  had  hoped 
ever  since  the  birth  of  their  scheme  to  dis- 
rupt the  relations  between  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  conceived  even  before  the 
speech  of  Comrade  Jones  on  July  17,  1928. 
EqiUpped  with  this  instrument  of  deadly 
portent,  they  proceeded  to  create  the  havoc 
only  too  well  known  today  by  citizens  in  every 
section  of  the  United  £(tate8. 

It  does  not  require  great  acumen  to  see 
how  every  piece  of  the  pattern  has  faUen 
into  place  since  that  time  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  was  seized  upon  with  eager- 
ness by  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  equipped  ap- 
parently with  almost  unlimited  fxmds  and 
a  personnel  of  educated  Negroes,  trained  in 
the  propaganda  field,  jmd  sympathetic  non- 
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This  association  has  apparently  left  noth- 
ing Tindone  to  disturb  relations  b  »tween  the 
▼hlte  and  Negro  races.  It  Is  chiirged  that 
the  NAACP  Is  planting  single  Ne*o  families 
In  heretofore  strictly  white  residential  set- 
'Uements  and  prevlotisly  white  ajjartment 
buildings,  thereby  creating  new  incidents. 
It  has  accused  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Department  of  discrimination  In  han- 
dling arrests.  In  employing  Negrtes  on  the 
force,  and  In  jjrotnotlng  those  already  on  the 
force.  It  is  attempting  to  force  Integration 
In  police  boys'  clubs.  It  has  ^ncoxiraged 
mass  attendance  of  Negro  youtlj  In  white 
schools,  regardless  of  the  hesitancy  of  some 
of  them  to  change  schools,  and  regardless 
of  a  planned  gradual  process  of  integration. 
The  NAACP  has  attempted  to  force  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  in  professions  and  other 
fields.  It  has  promulgated  many  local 
court  cases  In  efforts  to  speed  up  mtegratlon. 
All  this  has  created  hatred  an^ong  many 
Negro  and  white  youths,  dividing;  the  youth 
of  our  country  on  racial  grounds.  .  Of  course, 
some  white  people,  too,  have  lieen  guilty 
of  agitation.  | 

Under  our  system  of  government,  anyone 
with  a  grievance  can  present  it  ia  a  public 
way,  regardless  of  whether  or  tot.  under 
the  veil  of  pretended  sincerity  lies  initiation 
or  furtherance  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
existing  order  of  society  and  ev^n  govern- 
ment itself.  I  am  referring  directly  to  a 
complaint  by  Eugene  Davidson,  president  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  National  Association 
few  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  one  more 
step  In  the  process  developed  by  that  group 
ultimately  to  subject  the  white  race  of  this 
Nation  to  the  will  of  what  is  now  its  largest 
minority,  and  complete  social  ititegration. 
Considering  the  cooperation  consciously  or 
unconsciously  being  given  this  effort  the 
NAACP  is  receiving  definite  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  toward  the  oon- 
summation  of  such  a  goal.  | 

It  is  Important  for  readers  to  Understand 
very  definitely  that  no  statements)  contained 
herein  should  impute  any  idea  of  antagonism 
to  the  Negro  race.  Any  such  Impression 
would  be  an  unfortunate  error.'  since  the 
writer  firmly  believes  that  their  basic  rights 
or  fundamental  liberties  shouldlbe  in  no 
degree  whatsoever  less  than  thclse  of  any 
others.  Equally  firmly,  however,  the  writer 
believes,  and  Intends  to  Ehow.  thai  the  white 
race,  as  such,  is  in  danger  of  extlnct;lon  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  Comn^unlst  pat- 
tern relative  to  the  present  conflict  concern- 
ing the  white  and  Negro  races  definitely  ex- 
ists, with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  tie  Kremlin 
that,  out  of  the  chaos  which  is  hereby  cre- 
ated, there  will  come  an  opportunity  for  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  to  eatabllsh  a 
foothold  in  the  United  States.     T 

COMMTJNISfT  ntOCZOmtZS  AND  THXm  EFrECT 

An  unfortunate  tendency  is  prevalent  to 
minimize  seemingly  fantastic  schemes  on  the 
part  of  Communists.  It  should  ie  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  plans  ol  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  since  1917.  assisted  by  dip- 
lomatic recognition  in  1933  and  billions  of 
dollars  donated  by  the  United  Stages  follow- 
ing that  unfortunate  decision,  have  devel- 
oped so  successfully  that  Russia  is  today  a 
world  power  with  communism  prevailing  in 
approximately  one-third  of  the  globe.  North 
Vietnam  and  millions  of  its  popiilation  are 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  tie  Tachen 
Islands  were  siurendered  to  the  Cl^ese  Reds 
In  the  hope  that  this  would  lessea  the  dan- 
ger; Afghanistan  is  now  under  dommunist 
domination;  Cambodia  and  Laos  ate  neutral. 
and  Laos  Is  expected  to  be  acceming  com- 
munism In  Its  government.  . 

These  concessions  followed  U^e  Korean 
cease-fire,  when  practically  everything  de- 
manded by  the  Communists  was  yielded  to 
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States  to  pursue  Its  clear  oppoi  ttmlty  to  drive 
the  Conmiunists  from  Korea,  thus  depriving 
us  of  a  victory  for  which  thsre  is  no  sub- 
stitute, as  General  MacArtnxir  has  nid. 
Never  before  had  thli  Nation  failed  to  van- 
quish its  foes  and  dictate  al  the  terms  of 
surrender  or  armistice.  Therein  lies  a  les- 
son, because  of  its  similarity  to  the  first 
compromise  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  neex  like  oiir  own  civiliza- 
tion as  can  be  found  In  hlstofy,  when  llieo- 
doaius  compromised  with  thet  northern  bar- 
barians for  a  peace.  (This  It  is  hoped,  is  not 
significant,  for  at  the  time  jof  Theodoslus. 
the  western  Roman  dvlllzatlpn  was  rapidly 
approaching  Its  end.  Today!  the  tempo  la 
faster.)  I 

It  is  to  be  seriously  regretjted  that  those 
in  power  permitted  tliis  sltuaibion.  With  al- 
most unlimited  funds  flowfing  from  the 
United  States  to  Ruf.sia  slnde  that  year  of 
1933,  there  has  beeJi  created  a  Franken- 
stein which  now  threatens  thi  very  existence 
of  the  free  world  aiid  whicn  compels  the 
United  States  to  be  at  aU  |  tlmns  no 
than  an  armed  camp. 

History  has  never  before  produced  any- 
thing to  be  compared  with  the  techniques  in 
political  psychology,  enslavement,  and  in- 
trigue developed  iincer  the  aegis  of  Com- 
munist despotism,  evim  more  cruel  and  un- 
relenting than  those  practiced  by  Asian 
princes.  The  averagn  person^  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  democracy  as  Known  in  Kog- 
land  and  America,  ia  slmpl*  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  extent  ox  Its  deception, 
its  power  of  persuaslDn,  its  penetrating  es- 
pionage, and  its  Ingen  ilty.  directed  principal- 
ly today  toward  destruction  of  the  United 
States.  I 

It  is  very  difficult,  almost  prnpoestble,  for 
people  generally  to  believe  14  the  existence 
of  a  definite  plan  by  one  natic^n  in  the  world 
deliberately  to  plot  the  destruction  of  an- 
other, particularly  when  the  ^lotivee  are.  for 
the  time,  somewhat  obscure  and  its  execu- 
tion covers  many  years,  even  generations. 

Periods  of  depression,  such  as  the  Krem- 
lin hopes  to  inflict  upon  xis,  t)iereby  "forcing 
the  United  States  into  bankrut>tcy,~  as  Lenin 
expressed  it.  piasrs  an  Important  part  In  the 
furtherance  of  such  purposes. 

Communism,  as  practiced  tn  Russia,  pre- 
sents a  danger  whlcb  is  Incomprehensible 
to  the  average  cltisen  of  free  countries,  and 
which  overlooks  nothing  that  eould  serve  as  a 
weaijon  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  its  m- 
tended  victims.  Turr.ing  to  history  in  their 
search  for  power.  Communlsit  leaders  have 
adopted  the  application  of  Ifce  strategy  d 
•divide  and  conquer"  attributed  hlstorlcaUy 
to  Quintus  Fabiiis  Maxlmus.  a  great  Roman 
general  who  used  it  to  save,  hot  to  destroy. 
Rome.  It  has  grown  progressively  suc- 
cessful, however.  In  recent  years,  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  Communists,  who  successfully 
throw  to  the  press  of  the  w<irkl  the  "apple 
of  discord"  in  the  form  of  %ha  McCarthy- 
Army  conflict  and  the  discussion  of  the  Op- 
penheimer  question.  Diversions  from  at- 
tention to  serious  problems  of  national  de- 
fense involving  our  actual  existence  in  this 
dangerous  age;  and  the  colimuis  of  the  press 
everywhere  have  been  filled  with  these  con- 
troversies resulting  no  doubt  o-otn  public  de- 
mand, an  unfcvtunate  tendency  of  Journal- 
ists today. 

Could  anything  have  been  letter  designed 
for  Communist  purposes  thah  engaging  all 
the  world  in  disputes  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of  democratic  principles  carried  to  a 
degree  beyond  the  aone  of  safety  in  the  zeal 
of  participants  to  outstrip  aaieh  other  in 
gaining  support  of  the  voters?  [ 

It  cannot  be  denied  with  I  honesty  that 
Oommunlste  have  developed  i  technique  in 
presenting  problems  such  as  those  under 
discussion,  embracing  both  the  zenith  of 
perfection  In  pyerplexlng  thelt  enemies  and 
In  convincing  the  public  that  t^elr  dupes  and 

of  oppression. 


deprived  of  thetr  oonatltutlonal  and  aoeUd 

rights. 

Pursuant  to  this  strategy,  they  bav«  tor 
outny  years  planned  to  utUias  fully  the  in- 
ordinate desire  of  liberals  to  capture  the  vote 
of  the  Negro,  North  and  South.  They,  there- 
fore, proceeded  to  ntillae  their  available 
channels  to  ttrlng  this  ktea  to  some  northern 
so-called  liberal  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
They  thought  IttUe  and  eared  lees  of  that 
danger  which  lurks  constantly  beneath  the 
surface  of  a  courteous  exterior,  but  which  re- 
mains unaltered  In  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  white  nwn  in  the  South,  a  detennina- 
tion  that  his  children  shall  not  be  brought 
up  from  tender  jrears  in  social  Integration 
with  the  Negro.  This  la  not  only  known  to 
Russian  o»n"»'»^<"*  planners,  but  is  the  basis 
of  a  scheme  which  has  definitely  been  in  the 
hands  of  their  planners  for  destruction,  as 
has  previously  been  described  In  detail.  If 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congrcaa  were  told  this,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  would  brush  it  aside,  as  they  have 
all  other  such  dangers  for  nearly  40  years. 

Now,  by  insidious  and  clever  dissemination 
of  siiggestlons,  and  operating  largely  through 
channels  effective  In  many  high  places,  they 
have  succeeded  remarkably,  even  on  Cabinet 
and  legislative  levels,  in  getting  the  assist- 
ance of  not  only  many  legislators,  but  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  as  well, 
even  to  the  extent  of  attempting  to  deprive 
citizens  of  the  South  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  In  civil-rights  cases. 

Thus,  after  at  least  30  years  of  planning. 
Russian  Communists  have  succeeded  in 
caxislng  discord  among  the  American  people, 
and.  yet.  oar  people  do  not  seem  to  awaken 
to  their  danger.  No  effort  has  been  spared, 
either  by  southerners  or  others  who  reallti 
the  danger  of  this  conflict,  to  convince  advo- 
vates  of  relentleas  pressure  to  render  help- 
less the  white  citizens  of  the  South  against 
the  miscegenation  of  their  citizenry,  to  con- 
vince the  northern  liberals  and  their  asso- 
ciates te  other  political  categories  of  the  tin- 
fair  and  dangerous  schemes  to  gain  political 
advantage  by  thetr  effort,  but  to  no  avail.  It 
is  unfortunate,  indeed,  tltat  desire  for  po- 
litical power  far  exceeds  the  usually  normal 
concern  for  material  safety. 

All  this  clearly  parallels  operational  activ- 
ities of  Communist  origin  organized  and  de- 
veloped over  the  decades.  Imbued  with  de- 
temUnatlon  never  to  allow  cessation  of  the 
effort  to  divide  and  conquer  until,  through 
cheer  exhaustion  and  division  of  forces,  the 
object  of  their  iniquitous  campaign  becomas 
iU  victim. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  reasons  for  southern 
resentment  against  complete  integratkxi  of 
the  Negro,  both  legally  and  socially,  which  Is 
the  aim  of  such  orgaidEStlons  as  the  NAACP. 
as  clearly  demonstrated  in  their  public  stata- 
ments,  and  as  Indicated  In  the  plans  of  Soviet 
Communists  to  take  advantage  of  such  con- 
flict to  divide  and  conquer,  assisted,  they 
had  hoped,  by  gestapo  procedures  In  the 
hands  of  one  or  more  ambfttions  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  officials.  Fe<teral  authority,  such  as 
originally  contemplated  by  carefully  hidden 
provisions  contained  in  the  Civil  EUghU  bill, 
could  easily  be  used  to  intimidate  the  whites 
of  the  South  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be 
largely  subjugated  to  the  Negro  population 
Who.  with  the  assistance  of  the  NAACP  or 
similar  organtwtiosia.  could  so  bsr— s  the 
white  dtiaens  of  tba  Booth  with  actual  or 
threatened  legal  action  tlMt  life  would  be- 
come a  continual  burden,  such  as  the  base- 
less attack  recently  on  the  superintendent  of 
police  In  the  District  of  Cblumbta.  The 
Negroes,  led  on  In  the  Ignorant  belief  that 
they  had  hem  given  newborn  superior  right, 
ooold  eoaeetvably  tarlnc  about  audi  cbaoa  as 
to  create  Just  such  a  sttoatkn  as  the  Sovls* 
Communists  have  been  planning  for  over  M 
years. 


n  to  absolutely  tanpoaslbto  to  IntegraU 
white  and  colored  children  extenalvaly  and 
tndlsertaBlnateiy  In  schools  and  expect  so- 
cial beiTlsrs  to  eontlnue  to  exist.  Boors  in 
■etiool  daMTOoaaa  and  on  playground  during 
formative  years  constitute  the  greatest  pos- 
sible danger,  and  will  Inevitably  result  In  de- 
stroying the  race  of  whits  nsiiraalnns  which 
have  made  these  United  States  great,  and 
bring  about  a  genetic  result  such  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article  (from  the 
wires  of  the  Associated  Press)  by  Dr.  Curt 
stem,  a  Unlvecalty  of  CaUfomla  geneticist: 


-UWri'U)  STATES  NZOBOXS   SXZIf  CEXTAIK  TO  mS- 

APPKAX aZKXnCIST  SATS    WHITXS  WILL  HAVZ 

SUCHTLT   BIVMXTTX   8HADX 

"BotxELxr,  Caut..  September  19. — ^The 
American  Negro  eventually  will  disappear  by 
mixing  into  the  Caucasian  population,  and 
tlse  main  znark  he  wUl  leave  on  the  white  wiU 
be  a  slightly  brunette  shade,  says  a  University 
of  Calilomia  geneticist. 

"The  process  will  require  centuries,  but 
Just  how  long  will  depend  on  social  develop- 
ments, says  Dr.  Curt  Stem,  a  professor  of 
zoology  who  sp>ecialize8  in  the  study  of  hered- 
ity. Dr.  Stem  makes  the  statements  in  the 
October  Isstie  of  the  Scientific  American. 

"There  will  be  two  stages  of  the  process,  be 
adds. 

"First,  an  Increasing  numbo'  of  oetenalbly 
black  peoi^  who  already  have  a  mixture  o( 
white  In  them  will  become  whiter  as  they  mix 
with  other  whites,  and  their  offspring  will 
become  known  as  white. 

"Second,  theee  supposedly  little-dUuted 
blacks  will  be  somewhat  more  African  in 
appearance  than  the  Negro  of  today. 
Whether  they  will  mix  slowly  into  the  over- 
whelmingly larger  white  group  or  be  taken 
into  it  rather  rapidly  will  depend  on  aodal 
considerations  of  the  future. 

"It  seems  likely.  Dr.  Stem  reports,  that  the 
African  genes  of  the  remaining  blacks  will  be 
dispersed  among  the  Caucasian  element  so 
widely  that  they  will  add  only  a  light-brown- 
lah  cast  to  the  white  population  generally. 

"eventually.  Dr.  Stem  predicted,  the  fusion 
will  become  so  thorough  that  only  a  few 
thousand  people  with  black  skin  will  appear 
in  each  generation,  and  they  probably  wlH 
have  straight  hair,  narrow  noses,  and  thin 
Ups. 

"The  beginning  signs  of  this  change  al- 
ready are  apparent.  Dr.  Stem  adds."  (Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  September  30,  1954.) 

The  eventual  result  of  social  Integration 
wOl  be  that  no  newly  married  couple  could 
posslhly  know  whether  their  offspring  might 
not  be  Negro  in  coloring  and  traits,  in  spite 
of  their  belief  that  both  were  of  the  white 
Caucasian  race. 

According  to  recent  publicized  statements 
grom  official  sources,  approximately  71H* 
percent  of  children  now  attending  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  Ve- 
gujm  It  Is  a  truism  that  you  cannot  im- 
prove the  characto'  of  anything,  be  it  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  by  mixing  with  It  some- 
thing of  less  quality;  on  the  contrary,  the 
eventual  result  is  bound  to  be  on  a  levtf 
somewhere  between  the  two.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate tiiat  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Its  policies 
and  decisions  on  the  subject  of  mtegratlon. 
has  so  oon4>letely  overkxAed  the  eventual  ef- 
fect upon  the  Nation,  its  first  and  nxist  seri- 
ously affected  victims  being  those  who  Uve 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  where  the  here- 
tofore-satisfactory relations  existing  between 
the  races  had  been  steadily  improving,  but 
are  now  disintegrating  into  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, suspicion,  and  fear,  endangering  the 
enthv  Ration. 

Many  States  at  present  have  laws  which 
prohibit  the  marriage  of  whites  and  Negroes. 
toot  in  aU  llkeUhood,  if  ever  the  test  of  their 
tmMtlliifhsislity  reachss  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Untksd  Statca  during  the  tenure  of 
lU  !■  se  snt  composition,  such  laws  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  endure. 


It  can.  tbersfore,  be  cSearty  seen  that  this 
serkms  Issue  new  eosifrenting  the  etittre 
South  presents  a  perfect  opportunity  for  the 
liberate  and  tbsir  sssoelstss  to  fan  the  flames 
of  dlaoord,  obsewed  as  tbey  seem  to  be  with 
winning  the  votes  of  the  Negroes,  not  only 
In  the  South  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  tbe  disastrous  effect  It 
might  have.  Nothing  could  be  better  de- 
Signed  to  ftnther  the  Soviet  Communist 
plans,  as  prevtously  dsseribed  tn  detaU. 

XJBEaAUSM 

DcTocquevllle  observed.  Just  about  103 
years  ago.  that  "the  art  of  administration 
may  be  ranked  as  a  science,  and  no  science 
can  be  improved  if  the  discoveries  and  obser- 
vations of  successive  generations  are  not 
connected  together.  History  holds  lessons  for 
modern  government.  We  can  profit  greatly 
frcan  a  survey  of  eoBditkme  that  human 
nature  has  devised  and  that  human  beings 
have  endured  in  the  administration  of  past 
peoi^es." 

Liberalism  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
history.  It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that,  when 
world  leadership  followed  as  the  result  of 
governmental  conservation  tn  the  anolent 
Roman  dvillzaUon.  nearest  of  aU  ancient 
republics  in  every  respect  to  our  own.  the 
Oracchl  brothers  appeared  upon  the  politi- 
cal scene,  beginning  IS3  B.  C.  That  was 
when  Rome  excelled  all  previous  civilizations 
in  the  conservation  of  government,  magnifi- 
cent engineering  accompllshmenta.  great 
roads  leading  to  even  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  republic,  arenas,  government  buildings, 
unbelievably  great  aqueducts,  and  the  like. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  appointed  dic- 
tator by  tbe  SenaU  to  stem  the  flow  of  gov- 
ernment funds  raised  by  t^w^tnn  of  the 
people,  and  to  accomplish  other  much-needed 
reforms,  he  temporarily  eliminated  the  right 
to  vote  because  the  people  had  been  led  by 
politicians  advocating  unlimited  government 
gratuities  to  vote  for  them  so  that  such 
policies  cotild  be  continued.  Becatise  he  had 
temporarily  suspended  voting  as  tbe  only 
way  to  restore  the  already  depleted  treasury 
of  the  government,  Caesar  was  assassinated 
by  tbe  leaders  of  that  same  clique  who  held 
ofllce  by  giving  away  the  f\mds  of  the  govern- 
ment treasury  under  the  guise  of  liberal  pol- 
icies by  a  beneflcent  government  which  no 
longer  had  sufficient  funds  for  national  de- 
fense or  conduct  of  government  functions. 

This  inexcusable  crima  foreshadowed 
eventtial  disintegration  of  that  great  civili- 
zation which,  after  an  intervening  period  of 
revolution  of  about  14  years,  beeama  an  em- 
pire in  31  B.  C.  replacing  the  Roman  Re- 
public. Despotic  rule  thereafter  prevailed, 
eliminating  liberty  and  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple, which  had  been  gained  through  cen- 
turies of  great  and  intelligent  effort,  and 
lost  forever  through  the  act  prompted  by 
frustration  on  the  part  of  liberal  and  pater- 
nalistic Roman  senators  and  officials.  Tibe- 
rius Oracchus  and  his  UtoeraUsBx  had  si^ier- 
seded  that  effective  good  Judgment  and  the 
reasonable  conservatism  of  the  voters  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  effect  of  this  in- 
sidious political  poison  had  run  Its  course. 
Tiberitis  Oraochua'  Ubcrallsm  after  leas  than 
a  century  had  won.  but  Roman  dvlltsatton 
was  doomed. 

John  Steinbeck.  Pulitzer  prlae-wlnnlng 
author,  tn  an  Interview  which  was  reported 
by  the  International  News  Service  S^tsm- 
ber  1.  19S7,  said: 

"No  nation  has  ever  letniMed  the  lata 
Roman     Bnplre     so     closely     as     mods 
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This  pattern,  according  to  hlstasy. 
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Inevitably  during  the  life  of  any  democratic 
form  of  government,  whether  comparable  to 
the  one  originating  In  Greece  centuries  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  or  a  more  mod- 
ernized form,  is  the  unfortunate  tendency 
which  too  frequently  is  for  uiUlmlted  gov- 
ernment gratuities.  Democracies  thus  af- 
fected eventually  cease  to  exist. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  recently  said,  as 
quoted  in  one  of  his  Sunday  Star  coliunns. 
Spires  of  the  Spirit: 

"In  our  Intricate  civilization  there  Is  an 
Increasing  tendency  to  seelc  first  life's  secrets 
and  to  taboo  its  risks.  When  that  becomes 
the  ruling  passion.  It  spells  ultimate  ruin  to 
an  individual  or  a  nation.  History  fairly 
shouts  that  when  any  system  takes  as  its 
goal  comfort  and  convenience  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  the  qualities  of  adventure  are 
bleached  out,  it  is  doomed." 

Prof.  Luigi  Einaudo,  former  P^sident  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  in  his  mesdage  to  the 
loth  International  Liberal  Congna  at  Ox- 
ford, England,  said:  , T 

"Indeed,  the  theme  which  you  will  debate. 
the  significance  of  social  securitj  In  a  free 
society,  is  of  the  greatest  Importance.  We 
all  agree  on  the  necessity  that  the  state  re- 
ceive the  means  to  defend  its  citizens  against 
the  worst  hazards  and  that  the  inequality  of 
opportunity  should  be  diminished.  Still, 
v/lthout  doubt,  there  also  exists  ihe  danger 
that  such  a  policy,  Instead  of  helBlng  a  free 
society,  undermines  It.  An  exc^  of  social 
eeciHity  can  destroy  the  instinct  tt>  save,  the 
feeling  of  family  responsibllityj  and  the 
affection  for  one's  property,  big  or  unall.    We 
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all  know  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
of  exaggeration;  inflation,  ubiquity  of  con- 
trols, statism,  decay  of  polltl4al  liberty,  and 
the  end  of  all  personal  and  [private  Initia- 
tive." I 

For  lack  of  space  (and  also  k  probability  of 
an  overdose  of  the  availably  facts  in  one 
article),  it  is  now  left  to  the  reader  to  reach 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  dangers  involved. 
If  the  possibilities  suggested  #eem  fantastic! 
reference  is  made  again  to  the  extent  of  the 
world  subjugated  by  the  Communists  In  Just 
about  40  years.  j 

I'm  very  siure.  If  It  Is  realiaeji  fully  by  those 
responsible  for  this  declrlon  I  that  posterity 
will  look  back  askance  at  tl^oae  who  were 
arlglnally  responsible  for  thq  creation  of  a 
mlscegenated  nation,  that  sooSe  remedial  ac- 
tion will  be  taken. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15,  1958 

The  House  met  at   12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  27:  14:  Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of 
good  courage,  and  He  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  Thou 
art  always  speaking  luito  us  through 
Thy  Holy  Word. 

May  we  daily  hear  Thy  voice  callln.n; 
and  commanding  us  to  commit  our  ways 
unto  the  Lord. 

We  rejoice  that  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and 
a  light  unto  our  path. 

Incline  our  hearts  to  heed  those  sacred 
words  for  he  that  foUoweth  them  shall 
not  walk  in  darkn^s  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  Uf  e. 

Give  us  such  a  love  of  Thy  truth  that 
we  shall  come  to  know  the  truth  of  Thy 
love. 

In  the  name  of  fhe  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Word,  we  offer  our  petitions.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DUDLEY  A. 
WHITE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  this  time  to  advise  the 
House  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  former 
distinguished  Members,  the  Honorable 
Dudley  A.  White,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who 
represented  the  13th  Ohio  District  in 
this  body  in  the  75th  and  76k,h  Con- 
gresses. 

Dudley  White  was  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. He  served  his  country  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  Navy  during  the  First 
World  War.  Later,  in  World  War  n, 
he  again  joined  the  colors  and  became 
a  captain  in  the  Navy  in  charge  of  en- 
listments in  the  Navy.  He  also  served 
as  Ohio  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

After  leaving  the  House  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.    He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 


outstanding  newspaper  publishers  of 
modem  times,  having  under  hladirection 
a  number  of  important  Ohio  daily  news- 
papers. ] 

Mr.  White  indeed  served  his  State 
and  Nation  ably  and  well.  His  death 
on  October  14  of  last  year  came  as  a 
shock  and  surprise  to  all  of  as.  I  am 
sure  that  the  membership  of  Qtie  House 
joins  me  in  extending  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  very  fine  family^  In  his 
passing  we  have  all  lost  a  great  land  good 
friend,  and  Ohio  and  our  beloved  country 
has  lost  a  true  leader  and  a  real  patriot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Baumrart]  ,  who  is  absent  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness, may  be  inserted  in  the  hecoro. 

Mr.  BAUMHART.  Mr.  Spetker,  the 
Honorable  Dudley  Allen  Whitf,  Sr.,  cm 
illustrious  Member  of  the  Hous^  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  75th  and  76th 
Congresses,  and  my  good  friend,  died  on 
October  14,  1957.  at  the  age  of  156. 

Dudley  White  served  in  this  |>ody.  and 
represented  the  constituents  of  the  13th 
Ohio  Congressional  District,  t«rith  sin- 
cerity and  true  legislative  ability. 

He  was  bom  in  New  Londoti,  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  January  3.  1901, [attended 
the  public  schools  and  was  ^aduated 
from  the  New  London  High  School.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  serving  hit  country 
in  time  of  conflict,  to  public  office,  and 
bringing  to  the  people  of  Ohio  good 
joiumalism.  [ 

During  the  First  World  Waj-  Dudley 
White  served  as  an  enlisted  mln  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  In  1929  pnd  1930 
he  was  State  commander  of  th(e  Ameri- 
can Legion.  He  was  Ohio's  number  of 
the  national  executive  commitliee  of  the 
Legion  in  1932.  During  World  War  n 
he  was  called  to  active  duty  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1942  as  a  lieuteiint  com- 
mander; he  was  promoted  to  captain  and 
served  as  director  of  recruiting  and  in- 
duction until  1946.  That  year  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  fof  "excep- 
tionally meritorious"  service  a^  director 
of  recruiting  and  induction  for  the  Navy 
diu-ing  the  war. 

He  entered  the  newspaper  business  at 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1925,  and,  became 
editor  and  general  manager.  !  He  was 
associate  publisher  of  the  lieflector- 
Herald,  in  Norwalk,  and  vice  president 
of  Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Sandusky, 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Dudley  White 
was  publisher  of  the  Sandusky  Register 
and  the  Norwalk  Reflector-Hei^ld. 


His  interest  in  and  dedication  to  worth- 
while endeavors  read  like  a|  cross-section 
of  American  life.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1928 
and  1948.  and  was  an  alternate  in  1932. 
For  5  years  he  served  as,  a  trustee  of 
Bowling  Green  State  Unive^ity.  He  was 
president  of  a  broadcasting  company  and 
a  bank  director.  In  1953  he  was  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovemmenftal  Relations. 
During  President  Eisenhower's  first  term, 
he  served  18  months  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

No  task  was  too  big  for  Dudley  White. 
He  approached  all  problems  with  an 
enviable  enthusiasm  and  unswerving 
zeal.  He  was  known  to  his  associates  as  a 
doer  and  a  dedicated  man. 

Dudley  White  was  not  a  j^ndidate  for 
reelection  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  1940,  but  in  that  year 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  man  Who  defeated 
him  is  now  a  member  of  ^e  Supreme 
Court,  Associate  Justice  Hkrold  H.  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio. 

Dudley  White  was  a  fervent  patriot. 
He  loved  his  country.  He  respected  the 
Congress  in  our  scheme  of  government. 
He  was  devoted  to  duty  and  a  man  I  am 
proud  to  have  called  my  frif nd.  To  Mrs. 
White,  the  daughter  and  sbn,  I  express 
deepest  sympathy.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  wire  privileged 
to  be  sissociated  with  him.    I 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Spefiker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.     ] 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
our  service  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  all  make  tiany,  many 
friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  occa- 
sion it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  are 
friends  one  to  the  other.  From  time  to 
time  we  may  have  our  differences  on 
matters  that  come  before  us  jfor  consider- 
ation, but  on  the  whole  wei  are  friends. 

However,  I  am  sure  eve^  one  of  us 
comes  to  know  certain  Meinbers  better 
than  others.  Certainly  thai  was  my  ex- 
perience with  the  late  Dudley  White.  I 
never  had  a  better  friend  tn  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  had  a  better  friend  anywhere  at 
any  time  than  Dudley  White.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest,  most  outstanding,  and 
able  Members  of  this  House  that  I  have 
known.  In  addition  to  his  service  here 
he   demonstrated   his   abillity   in   other 


fields,  as  the  gentleraan  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Browi*}  has  so  w^l  said.  With  it  all  he 
was  a  gentle,  kindly,  generous  oori  ot 
indlTidual  whom  we  could  all  love  and 
respect.  So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
his  passing  Is  a  matter  of  great  sadness 
tome.  To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  wish  than  the  best  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlnnan  from  Ohio 
TMr.  jBmaHs],  the  dean  of  oia*  ddega- 

tion.  

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohk)  [Mr.  Batowixl.  to  say- 
ing something  nice  about  our  friend, 
Dudley  White.  Just  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  said,  Dud- 
ley White  was  a  sort  of  a  many  faceted 
individual;  to  other  words,  he  was  quali- 
fied and  competent  to  do  many  things. 
He  could  adjust  himself.  He  could  do 
things  that  the  average  individual  could 
not  do,  and  eventually  all  those  things 
resulted  In  his  being  a  very  popmlar  and 
very  useful  man.  To  his  fainily  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illtoois  [Mr. 
ArettdsI. 

Bffr.  ARENDS.  B(fr.  Speaker,  I  have 
many  times  said  that  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  serving  to  Congress  is  the 
friendships  you  make  with  those  you 
serve  with.  It  is  natural  that  some 
of  these  friendships  become  more  tatl- 
mate  than  others.  Dixlley  White  was 
a  warm,  personal  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  stimulat- 
mg  men  I  have  ever  known.  I  loved  to 
be  in  his  compsmy. 

I  can  recall  many  experiences  to- 
gether. I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
in  his  home  and  of  knowing  his  family. 
I  can  now  see  his  winning  smile  and 
still  feel  his  vlvaciousness. 

I  can  even  recall  when  I  first  met  him. 
It  was  Yt&dt  to  1936  at  the  Repubtiean 
Convention  to  Cleveland.  He  said  to 
me  at  that  time:  "Before  too  long  I  will 
be  to  Congress  with  jrou.**  And  so  he 
came  here  and  all  of  us  who  worked 
with  him  are  richer  by  the  associatlon. 
We  lost  a  great  deal  when  he  left  Con- 
gress and  returned  to  newspaper  work. 
We  lost  an  insplrtog  xaan  and  an  able 
legislator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passtog  of 
Dudley  A.  White  I  have  suffered  a  per- 
sonal loss  beyond  words  of  mtoe  to  ex- 
press. It  was  a  disttoct  shock  to  me 
that  such  a  fine  and  stocere  man  should 
be  taken  from  us  at  such  an  early  age. 
Perhaps  that  is  selfishness  on  my  part 
for  we  know  he  is  to  the  peace  and  the 
richness  of  the  heavenly  world  beyond. 
In  that  we.  his  friends,  and  his  lovely 
family  may  be  able  to  ftod  some  conso- 
lation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  was  • 
pleasure  to  have  known  our  disttogulshed 
colleague,  Ehidley  White,  and  his  family 


an  during  his  service  here,  and  that 
friendship  continued  with  them  until  Mb 
death. 

Mr.  White  was  an  exceptional  man  fai 
many,  many  ways.  He  had  an  enormous 
capacity  for  work.  He  was  clear  and  ac- 
curate to  his  thinking.  He  had  no  to- 
cltoation  to  e^>ou8e  or  go  along  with  a 
cause  that  he  did  not  beliere  to  100  per- 
cent. 

Ifls  service  to  the  Congress  was  out- 
standtog.  The  years  that  he  spent  here 
were  marked  by  hard  work  and  devoted 
service  to  his  district  and  country.  He 
was  very  diligent  to  all  his  duties;  at- 
tended an  the  sessions  and  took  a  keen 
Interest  to  all  Congressional  activities. 

To  his  family  I  want  to  offo-  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  understandtog 
to  their  great  loes. 

Mr.  McGRBOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
joto  with  my  colleagues  to  commenting 
on  the  untimely  passtog  of  the  late  Dud- 
ley White,  who  so  ably  served  the  13th 
District  Gt  Ohio  to  the  75th  and  76th 
Congresses. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  only  serve  a 
portion  of  one  session  of  Cmigress  with 
Dudley  White  but  I  had  known  of  his 
excellent  record  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  past  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  of  Ohio  and  like  many  of  us.  was 
a  World  War  I  veteran. 

He  was  highly  respected,  one  who  was 
devoted  to  his  duties  and  was  a  great 
American  and  public  ofBcial.  I  extend 
my  sinoerc  ^rmpathy  to  his  family. 


THE  LATE  HC»fORABLE  WILLIAM  P. 
COLE,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
FaixohI. 

Mr.  FAIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sad- 
ness and  a  poignant  sense  of  personal 
loss,  I  announce  to  the  House  today  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  Marylander.  the 
late  Honorable  William  P.  Cole,  Jr.  This 
grand  and  iu>ble  gentleman,  who  was  so 
full  of  life  and  who  made  friends  easily 
and  permanently,  passed  away  after  a 
prolonged  illness,  on  September  22. 1957. 
Mrs.  Fallon  and  I  were  deeply  grieved. 
We  loved  him  dearly. 

Judge  Cole,  as  he  was  known  affec- 
tionately throughout  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  bom  to  Towson.  Baltimore 
County,  on  May  11,  1889.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  there  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Towson  High  School  to  1907. 

He  went  on  to  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  known  now  as  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  received  a  degree  to  civil 
engtoeering  to  1910.  Then  he  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  Bal- 
timore. He  was  acbnltted  to  the  bar  to 
1912,  and  commenced  practice  the  same 
year. 

Bin  Cole  was  witty,  he  was  intelligent, 
and  he  loved  and  understood  his  fellow 
man. 

These  traits  of  character  stood  him  to 
good  stead,  and  be  got  off  to  a  good  start 
as  a  young  lawyer.  But  then,  as  to  later 
years,  responsibility  to  his  country  and 
to  his  fellow  man  came  first.  When 
America  was  drawn  tato  the  ftrst  of  the 
great  World  Wars  to  1917,  Bill  Cole  knew 


what  to  do.  In  August  of  that  year,  he 
dropped  his  law  practice  to  enter  the 
traintog  camp  at  Fort  Myer.  Ya.  He  was 
commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  the  fol- 
lowing November  and  assigned  to  the 
316th  Infantry  Regiment.  fWh  Division, 
at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

He  served  overseas  and  was  honorably 
dlstdtarged  as  a  captato  at  Camp  Dix. 
N.  J.,  to  June  1919.  He  then  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Towson,  Bid. 

Judge  Cole  was  elected  as  a  Democrat 
to  the  70th  Congress  and  took  his  seat  to 
this  Chamber  on  March  4, 1927.  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  reelecticm  to 
1928,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  to 
his  hometown  of  Towson.  But  to  1930, 
the  people  of  his  district  sent  him  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
served  to  this  body  with  great  distinction 
to  the  72d  Congress  and  five  succeeding 
Congresses. 

Judge  Cole  resigned  from  Congress  on 
October  26. 1942,  to  accept  a  Presidential 
appototment  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  to  New  York,  where  he  served 
as  a  member  for  10  years. 

On  July  10,  1952.  President  Truman 
appototed  Judge  Cole  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Cust<xns  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals. I  might  mention  to  passing  that 
the  oath  was  administered  by  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Fred  M  Vtoson.  a  long- 
time friend.  The  Chief  Justice  told 
Judge  Cole  that  this  was  the  second  time 
he  had  administered  a  Judicial  oath  to 
him — and  never  before  had  he  admto- 
Istered  the  oath  to  the  same  i>exson  more 
than  once. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Judge  Cole 
and  Ills  many  contributions  without  men- 
tioning his  great  love  for  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Next  to  his  family,  the 
judge's  first  love  was  the  xmiversity.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  this  great  school's 
board  of  regents  for  many,  many  years. 
And  the  university,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways wllUng  to  give  of  his  time  and 
talents,  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  regents, 
he  exercised  this  position  with  great  re- 
sponsibility and  played  a  vital  part  to 
the  growth  of  the  university. 

He  had  the  foresight  to  see  the  future 
technical  developments  to  this  country, 
and  was  instrumental  to  influencing  the 
university  to  stress  a  mathematics  and 
science  educational  program  over  other 
phases  of  college  life. 

He  was  also  instrumental  to  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  Wilson  H.  Elkins.  of  Tsxas, 
as  the  new  president  of  the  university. 

Judge  Cole's  taterest  to  the  University 
of  Bffaryland  went  beyond  the  purely  ta- 
tellectual  side,  however.  He  never 
missed  a  football  game.  Rata  or  shtoe, 
he  could  always  be  seen  on  the  sidritoes, 
rooting  for  victory.  He  was  justly  be- 
loved by  all  the  students. 

Judge  Cole  also  served  as  regent  of 
the     Smithsonian     Institution     floin 

1940-43. 

Judge  Cole  was  a  true  Marytender. 
True  to  his  ideals,  loyal  to  his  country 
and  fellow  man,  and  dedicated  to  serr- 
ice,  his  memory  will  fuicfCi  be  enshrined 
to  oar  hearts  as  oat  who  meuuied  up 
to  the  very  hishest  imdltkins  at  oar 
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State.  In  his  passing,  we  in  Maryland 
have  lost  a  good  man  and  the  Nation  an 
Invaluable  servant. 

Mrs.  Fallon  and  I  shall  always  cherish 
th3  memory  of  Judge  Cole.  He  was  our 
dear  and  trusted  friend  and  we  shall 
miss  the  many  delightful  hours  we  spent 
together. 

To  Mrs.  Cole,  who  is  one  of  the  dearest 
and  finest  ladies  anyone  could  ever  meet 
in  the  journey  of  life,  and  to  his  host  of 
friends  in  Maryland,  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  upon  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FATiIiON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon], 
It  is  with  profound  sadness  that  I  rise 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  colleague,  a  truly  great  and 
good  man.  the  late  William  Purington 
Ck)le,  Jr. 

On  May  11.  1889.  William  P.  Cole.  Jr., 
was  bom  to  William  Purington  Cole  and 
Ida  Estelle  Cole,  in  Towson,  Md.  He 
grew  up  in  the  beautiful  county  seat  of 
Baltimore  County,  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  later  success  in  life.  After 
graduating  from  the  county  schools,  he 
entered  the  old  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  which  Is  now  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Receiving  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  civil  engineering  in  1910,  he 
then  enrolled  in  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Maryland  bar  in  1912.  It 
was  in  Towson  where  Bill  Cole  first 
opened  his  oflBce  for  the  general  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  the  people  of  his  community  to 
gage  the  keenness  of  mind  and  great 
Intellect  of  this  young  lawyer,  for  he 
develop>ed  a  very  extensive  law  practice 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Baltimore  County  bar.  On  Jime  27, 1918, 
he  married  Edith  Moore.  They  had  one 
son.  William  P.  Cole  m. 

The  one  thing  that  saddened  his  other- 
wise happy  life  was  the  tragic  loss  of  his 
only  son  who  was  killed  in  action  in  Eu- 
rope on  September  11, 1944. 

In  December  1917,  William  P.  Cole,  Jr., 
was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  with 
the  316th  Infantry  of  the  79th  Division 
Of  the  United  States  Army.  He  served 
with  such  distinction  diuing  three  very 
important  battles  in  France  that  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  Feb- 
ruary  1918. 

Although  they  say  the  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress.  Bill  Cole  gave  of  his  time, 
thought,  and  energy  to  matters  of  re- 
ligious, philanthropic,  and  civic  en- 
deavors. Because  of  his  outstanding 
qualifications  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man 
imbued  with  deep  civic  consciousness, 
he  was  urged  to  employ  his  talents  to  rep- 
resent the  large  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland  in  the  House  of 
RepreMntatives.  and  was  elected  to  the 
70th  Congress  in  1927.  He  was  reelected 
to  Congress  in  1931  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  72d  to  the  77tb  Con- 
gresses from  1931  to  1943.  Among  the 
committees  to  which  the  late  Bill  Cole 


a  member,  the  Committee  on  interstate 
and  Foreign  t^mmerce.  I  often  refer  to 
his  outstanding  contributions  and  work 
When  he  was  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee during  his  long  tenure  in  Congress. 
We  also  remember  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Presiding  OfBcers  in  this 
body,  for  he  was  called  upon  ^o  preside 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on  ihaioy  oc- 
casions. ; 

Those  of  us  who  have  known!  him  and 
worked  with  him  over  the  years  and 
have  observed  his  demeanor,  whether  in 
proceedings  before  committees  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  his  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare.  Hf  was  in- 
deed a  truly  dedicated  legislatior. 

Because  of  Bill  Cole's  lastii^  contri- 
butions and  his  outstanding  legal  ability, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed him  as  Judge  of  t»  United 
States  Customs  Court  in  Oct9t)er  1942. 
and  later  as  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent*  Appeals, 
where  he  served  with  distinciion  until 
his  untimely  passing.  j 

On  the  bench  he  displayed  |  his  bril- 
liant talents  dealing  with  the  highly 
technical  and  intricate  problems  in- 
volved in  customs  and  patent  law. 
Gifted  with  a  remarkably  clear  smd  keen 
legal  mind,  he  could  assimilate  a  mass  of 
facts  and  resolve  them  in  opinions  which 
sparkled  with  lucid  and  clear  reasoning. 
He  was  a  credit  to  the  bar  of  Baltimore 
County,  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of 
the  United  States.  There  hava  not  been 
many  like  him.  1 

The  late  Judge  Cole,  alwayi^  actuated 
solely  by  lofty  patriotism,  was  a  genuine 
public  servant.  He  might  be  described 
as  an  old-fashioned  American  gentleman 
who  was  willing  to  give  his  all  for  the 
State  and  Nation  he  served  soi  well  and 
which  he  loved  so  much.  Hif  memory 
will  be  engraved  on  our  heartti  and  his 
life  stands  as  an  inspiration  for  us  to 
emulate. 

Mr.   LANKFORD.     Mr.   S 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  am  dellgh 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryli 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Spea 
to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  Home  in  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  the  memomt  of  Judge 
Cole.  While  it  was  not  my  ptivilege  to 
know  Judge  Cole  personally,  ms  reputa- 
tion has  been  an  inspiration  jto  many, 
many  people.  ' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleknan  yield?  ] 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  am  dellghtW  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  more  are  we  struck  by  the  now- 
familiar  pain  that  attends  tl^  passing 
of  a  former  colleague.  The  grief  I  felt 
at  the  news  of  the  death  of  J^ge  Wil- 
liam P.  Cole,  Jr.,  summoned  tq  my  mind 
a  fuller  perception  of  John  D(»me's  pro- 
found words:  j 

Who  bends  not  his  «ar  to  snyjbcil 
upon  sny  occasion  rings?  but 


er,  will 


to  yield 
d. 
er,  I  wish 
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William  Piulngton  Cole,  Jr.,  was  tnily 
a  remarkable  and  talented  man  whose 
abilities  encompassed  manyjflelds.  Some 
of  us  in  this  House  remember  him  best 
as  an  industrious  and  able  legislator  and 
a  conscientious  Representative,  for  14 
years,  of  the  Second  Maryland  District. 
We  remember  that  fatefuli  day  in  1933 
when  our  Speaker,  who  wa4  then  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  appointed  Mr.  Cole 
to  head  a  subcommittee  to  investigate 
the  petroleum  industry.       { 

The  Special  PetroleumI  Ctnnmittee 
emerged  from  this  beginning  and  Wil- 
liam Cole  naturally  succeeded  to  its 
chairmanship.  For  almost  9  years  he 
directed  the  activities  of  that  committee 
in  an  investigation  into  orderly  produc- 
tion, conservation,  prevention  of  waste, 
transportation,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  The  Cole  commit- 
tee, as  it  came  to  be  kqown,  set  an 
impressive  standard  for  f  aitand  efficient 
investigatory  practices.  Through  the 
policies  it  helped  establish  in  the  Indus- 
try, the  committee  made  wbat  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  |i  major  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  and  Judge 
Cole  and  his  colleagues  received  much 
well-deserved  praise  and  acclaim. 

We  remember  that  proud  day  toward 
the  end  of  the  76th  Congress  when  our 
Speaker  was  necessarily  absent  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  Wil- 
liam Cole  Speaker  pro  tempore.  And  I 
recall  the  deep  concern  his  colleagues 
felt  when,  shortly  after  his  reelection  in 
1940,  he  became  ill  and  t^is  Hoiise  by 
unanimous  resolution  authorized  Speak- 
er Rayburn  to  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  Mr.  Cole  at  the  BSltimore  Hos- 
pital. We  remember  that!  we  felt  both 
sad  and  happy  on  October  26, 1942,  when 
Congressman  Cole  submittied  his  resig- 
nation— sad  to  see  him  leave  his  posi- 
tion as  dean  of  the  Maryland  delegation, 
happy  for  him  at  his  ap^intment  as 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  in  New  York  City.       ! 

He  had  already  displayeo  some  of  his 
versatility  before  his  election  to  these 
Halls  in  1926.  Bom  in  Towlon.  Md.,  May 
11, 1889,  he  graduated  from  Towson  High 
School  in  1907  and  from  M|iryland  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1910.  ^ter  2  years 
study  at  the  law  school  he  iwas  admitted 
to  the  State  bar  and  be^an  practice. 
In  1917  he  closed  his  offioe  and  joined 
the  Army.  His  service  wi|th  the  316th 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  79th  Division 
included  11  months  overs^  duty  and 
participation  in  3  major  engagements. 

He  returned  to  Towson  a,  captain,  and 
with  a  disability  of  the  limgs  that  caused 
him  difficulty  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Having  reopened  his  law ,  practice,  his 
broad  legal  knowledge  8oor|  brought  him 
renown  as  an  attorney  apid  his  com- 
munity elected  him  to  Coilgress  to  suc- 
ceed the  Honorable  Millard  E.  Tydlngs. 

In  1942  his  abilities  and  energies  were 
still  not  exhausted.  He  served  with  such 
distinction  as  a  judge  of ;  the  Customs 
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place  of  liimMlf  out  of  this  woriat 

The  bell  tolled  for  Judge  Cole  last 

was  appointed  was  the  same  committee    September  21,  and  his  death  ^ttntnithed 
of  which  I  now  have  the  honor  of  being    us  all. 


y!b«li  which    court  In  New  York  that  ifi  1962  Presl- 
mov.  It  from  th.t  beu  which  lTltSZ»i"m    **~*   Truman   appointed   him    to    the 


United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  Washington,  the  po- 
sition he  held  when  be  pasted  away. 

Judge  Cole  was  a  devotfd  son  of  his 
alma  mater,  the  Unlversityi  of  Maryland. 


Pot  26  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
university's  board  of  regents  and  for  12 
years  its  chairman.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Wilson  H,  Elkins,  president  of  the 
university.  "Judge  Cole  contributed  more 
to  the  welfare  of  the  university  than  any 
other  person."  In  1956  the  William  P. 
Cole,  Jr..  Student  Activities  Building  was 
dedicated  in  his  honor  at  the  College 
Park  campus. 

In  a  life  simlit  with  public  service,  one 
great  personal  and  tragic  cloud  marred 
his  life.  In  1944  his  only  son.  William 
P.  Cole  m,  was  killed  in  action  in 
France. 

Lawyer,  soldier,  legislator.  Jurist,  uni- 
versity regent — his  resources  seemed 
limitless.  But  what  we  will  never  forget 
are  those  personal  qualities  that  so  en- 
deared him  to  us — his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  patience,  his  tolerance  of  the  opin- 
ions of  otheVs.  his  kindness  and  good 
humor.  Nor  will  we  ever  forget  that,  as 
the  Baltimore  Sun  wrote  of  him,  he  was 
"not  a  man  who  sought  to  gain  his  ends 
by  bluster."  but  "beneath  that  bland  ex- 
terior was  a  determined  will  which 
scorned  retreat  so  long  as  he  felt  he  was 
right." 

We  can  only  console  his  widow  and 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  Judge 
Cole  has  accepted  the  Judgment  of  the 
Proverbs:  "Thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy 
sleep  shall  be  sweet." 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  on 
the  life  and  services  of  the  late  William 

P.  Cole.         

The  SPEABaai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  William  P.  Cole  I  have  lost 
one  of  the  closest  friends  I  ever  had 
in  this  House.  He  was  a  man  of  char- 
acter, great  ability,  and  all  his  life  he 
served  well.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  type,  loyal  and  devoted.  His 
life  was  a  great  one. 

To  his  widow.  Edith,  and  other  loved 
ones  I  extend  my  deepest  ssrmpathy. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
high  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  former  colleague  in 
the  House,  who  so  ably  represented  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land for  7  years,  William  P.  Cole.  Jr. 
Bis  resignation  from  Congress  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court,  while  a  gain  for 
that  branch  of  the  Government,  was  a 
decided  loss  for  t^  legislative  branch 
and  the  Stete  of  Maryland. 

During  his  entire  career,  as  an  officer 
in  World  War  I.  a  member  of  the  bar. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  as  a  Judge  in  the  Cus- 
toms Court,  he  served  with  honor  and 
distinction  and  brought  great  credit  to 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

White  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serrs 
with  him  In  the  House.  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years  and  have  always 
held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  His 
death  last  September  teft  a  vacancy 
difficult  to  fill.   The  people  of  the  State 


of  Maryland  and  the  Nation,  have  loet 
a  dedicated  and  devoted  pubUc  servant. 

Mr.  LANKFOKD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  sin- 
cere regrets  in  the  untimely  passing  of 
late  Associate  Judge  William  P.  Cole.  Jr. 

Judge  Cole  was  one  of  Maryland's  most 
distinguished  sons  and  the  loss  of  his 
dedicated  services  to  both  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Nation  will  be  deeply 
felt.  Judge  Cole  served  as  a  Mem.ber  of 
this  body  for  a  period  of  14  years,  which 
period  included  the  most  difficult  days 
this  Nation  had  ever  experienced.  This 
period  of  service  was  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  in  which  position  he  was 
serving  with  distinction  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  guiding  hand  was  evident 
during  the  term  in  which  he  served  as  a 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  as  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  board  of  regents. 

The  example  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice set  by  Judge  Cole  will  always  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  endeavor  to 
f oUow  in  his  footsteps. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  42,  secUon  2251.  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hosxu]  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POLITICAL  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  CIO 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  other  day  COPE,  committee  on 
political  education  of  the  CIO.  issued 
another  in  its  long  series  of  phony  state- 
ments. It  accuses  the  Honorable  Ixsva 
ARtKDS,  the  Republican  whip,  of  a  mis- 
statement in  blaming  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration for  failure  to  make  progress 
in  the  missiles  field.  COPE  beats  the 
chest  of  former  President  Truman  and 
takes  credit  for  him  for  enactment  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  Act.  The 
bulletin  further  states  that  this  act  had 
"among  other  objectives  to  undertake 
miUtary  research  for  national  defense, 
including  the  development  of  missiles." 

The  quotation  is  true  but  the  implica- 
tion created  is  as  phony  as  it  can  be. 
The  facts  are  that  Commander  in  Chief 
Truman  never  gave  orders  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  enter  the 
missile  field.  In  fact,  a  member  of  my 
staff  was  told  this  very  morning  by  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
that  said  Foundation  has  not  and  is  not 
engaged  in  the  missile  field,  neither  then 
nor  now. 

In  taking  credit  for  Mr.  Tnmian, 
COPE  forgets  to  mention  that  President 
Elsenhower,  when  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  asked  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  provide  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  missiles  in  the  year  1946.  It 
also  forgets  that  only  $1  million  was 
spent  on  missiles  prior  to  the  time  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  took  the  oath  of  office. 
The  lameness  of  the  COPB  bulletin 
indicates  the  desperation  of  the  poll- 
tletans  who  are  trying  to  blame  the  mis- 
sile lag  on  the  Republican  administra- 
tion. 


THE  X78E  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY  FOR 
ELECTRIC   POWER 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
include  tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  in- 
terest in  atomic  energy  l>egan  in  1945 
when  I  entered  the  A-bombed  city  of 
Hiroshima  with  our  first  occupation 
forces.  Since  that  time  I  have  tried  to 
learn  its  technology  and  developments  as 
a  layman.  It  was  while  I  worked  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  its  Los 
Alamos.  N.  Mex..  laboratories  10  years 
ago  that  I  conceived  an  ambition  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  That  ambition  has 
been  satisfied  today  by  my  election  to 
membership  on  that  committee.  I  am 
tremendously  grateful  to  my  colleagues 
for  granting  me  this  high  honor,  and  I 
will  earnestly  seek  to  Justify  the  confi- 
dence they  have  expressed. 

It  seems  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
present  this  stocktaking,  as  of  the  end  of 
1957.  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
electric  power.  This  is  the  third  such 
review  I  have  presented,  the  two  previous 
being  as  of  the  end  of  1953  and  the  end  of 
1955.  They  will  be  foimd  in  the  Coh- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORDS  for  1954  and  1956. 
This  will  be  my  last  such  review  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  publishers  of  private 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  are  so 
expanding  their  coverage  in  this  field 
that  by  another  2  years  an  effort  such 
as  this  to  collect  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
information  into  a  comprehensive  pic- 
ture will  be  unnecessary.  Second,  having 
attained  membership  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee with  its  opportunities  for  classi- 
fied Information,  it  would  uxuloubtedly 
be  difficult  for  me  to  write  another  such 
review  without  running  into  information 
classification  problems. 

On  December  2.  1942.  Just  a  few  weeks 
over  15  years  ago,  the  first  chain  reaction 
of  nuclear  fission  was  accomplished  in  a 
pile  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  One 
subsequent  line  of  development  has  al- 
ready brought  extremely  fast  reactions 
of  explosive  force  equivalent  first  to 
thousands  of  tons  of  TNT.  and  now.  bf 
fusion  reaction  principles,  equivalent  to 
millions  of  tons  of  TNT,  A  second  line 
of  development  has  led  to  the  regulated 
release  of  energy  to  power  ships  at  sm 
and  electric  generation  stations  on  land. 
Although  it  may  be  premature  to  r*« 
port  it  as  a  eertalnfcy.  the  year  1M7  may 
be  marked  as  tlie  first  tn  vlii^  a  cootrcrt- 
lable  fusloo  rsaettan  «••  braoglit  about 
under  laboratory  eondmoBa.  Riselaar 
that  nudear  power  Id  aoas  goiae  la  tfaa 
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years  ahead  win  carry  an  Increastng 
share  of  total  pofwcr  generation,  and 
probably  in  time  will  open  tbe  patb  to 
space  travel  to  a  desrree  which  chemical 
fuels  would  find  most  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate. 

The  sreat  rewards  of  nuclear  energy 
are  not  coming  easily  and  automatically. 
They  have  been  expensive  and  give  every 
indication  of  requiring  major  adjust- 
ments in  our  aOoeations  of  material  and 
human  itaoureea.  Our  very  survival  as 
a  civilization  is  going  to  depend  upon  the 
most  skillful  use  of  our  military  poten- 
tial, our  ability  to  work  with  friendly 
nations  for  ecHnmon  aims  to  better  life 
on  this  irianet,  and  the  c^eratlon  of  otu* 
economy  to  keep  output  going  up  with  a 
proptr  appor  tlosunent  of  that  output. 
The  mastery  and  development  of  nuclear 
energy  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  these  broad  goals. 

I  have  made  this  review  worldwide  in 
scope  because  so  much  of  current  policy 
is  shaped  by  the  political,  economic,  and 
technical  consequences  of  nuclear  devel- 
opments everywhere.  In  presenting  it  to 
you  I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  express 
nay  appreciation  to  I>r.  Charles  S.  Shel- 
don n  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
his  staff  for  their  long  efforts  In  collect- 
ing and  assembling  much  of  the  material 
included. 

In  presenting  it.  I  would  also  like  to 
say  that  ttie  United  States  in  the  coming 
year  will  have  to  wrestle  with  a  nimiber 
of  issues  connected  with  nuclear  energy. 
Par  example,  what  are  the  advantages 
and  what  are  the  dangers  of  sharing 
nuclear  information  among  friendly 
eotintrtes?  How  fast  should  nuclear 
power  development  be  pushed?  Over 
how  many  projects  should  available  per- 
sonnel and  production  facilities  be 
spread?  What  should  be  the  relative 
roles  of  private  and  public  enterprise  in 
a  new  and  expensive  field  of  endeavor 
which  is  expected  after  a  developmental 
period  to  assume  a  normal  place  in  the 
economy?  What  steps  win  be  required 
to  keep  our  work  in  basic  science  moving 
fast  enough  to  stay  ahead  of  rapidly  ap- 
pearing technological  needs?  How  will 
priorities  be  set  for  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  needed  to  meet  many  demand- 
ing national  programs,  and  win  the  costs 
be  met  through  cutbacks  in  other  pro- 
grams, through  heavier  taxes,  or  through 
inflation? 

Although  It  has  yet  to  be  discussed  only 
guardedly,  there  is,  I  believe  another  ad- 
ditional and  very  basic  question  we 
should  quickly  decide :  Should  we  at  once 
embark  on  a  crash  research  and  develop- 
ment program  aimed  at  controlled 
nuclear  fxision  within  tlie  shortest  pos- 
sible time? 

It  would  be  bard  to  Imagine  problems 
of  greater  slgnlfWiance.  What  is  Increas- 
ingly clear  is  that  many  of  them  require 
a  technological  training  and  understai>d- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  policjrmalcers  which  is 
rare.  Ttieref ore,  a  burden  is  put  on  those 
with  this  specialized  training  to  translate 
their  Imowledge  into  forms  which  are 
meaningful  both  to  the  poUcjrmakers  and 
to  the  lay  pi^illc  In  the  end,  public 
understanding  and  support  will  be  neces- 
sary to  real  accomplishment  even  if  in- 
formed ^<^ft^«>''ffh1p  is  exercised  by  a  few. 


The  first  atomic  pUe  of  Ig^l  demon- 
strated that  a  controllable,  isostained 
etaaln  reaction  was  possible,  and  that 
some  heat  was  generated  in  ttte  process. 
The  significance  of  this  knoiiedge  was 
not  lost  upon  the  experimentey.  but  the 
priorities  a<  the  period  required  emphasis 
upon  devdoplng  weapons,  and  devekv>- 
ing  low-heat  reactors  which  opuld  con- 
vert as  much  uranium  238  into  flotoniam 
as  possible  for  the  wemwns  program. 

After  the  war.  relatively  eqonomlcal, 
small-scale  experiments  were  tarried  on 
with  a  variety  of  reactor  concepts,  but 
the  science  was  at  such  an  earl^  stage  of 
devekqxnent  that  many  gaps  in  informa- 
tion had  to  be  filled  before  aay  serious 
power  program  could  be  undertaken. 
The  first  real  push  was  given  the  pres- 
surised water  concept,  using  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  Under  tighi  security 
wraps  this  work  was  pursued  until  an 
actual  submarine  prototype,  the  SIW. 
was  operating  in  the  Idaho  tiesert.  by 
1953.  That  program  was  backatopped  by 
another  submarine  reactor.  4xie  using 
liquid  sodium  as  a  coolant.  The  proto- 
type intermediate  reactor,  known  as  SIO 
at  West  Milton,  N.  Y..  was  completed  in 
1955,  and  for  a  period  suppUe^l  electric 
power  to  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.,  until  it  ceased  operation  on  March 
21,  1957.  A  later  part  of  tills  seport  will 
describe  what  has  happened  siace,  in  the 
military  reactor  field.  , 

During  this  early  period  tHe  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  made  available  some 
restricted  data  information  to  firms  and 
institutes  with  access  permits  to  carry 
on  a  series  of  design  studies  which  paved 
the  way  later  to  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams still  imder  way  today,  f'he  Com- 
mission in  its  own  laboratories  did  some 
small-scale  testing  of  a  num|er  of  re- 
actor concepts  in  addition  to  {those  re- 
quired for  the  submarine  program.  At 
Los  Alamos,  a  liquid  metal  fuel  reactor. 
Clementiixe.  was  completed  in  1946.  was 
dismantled  in  1953.  but  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  generate  electricity.  Simi- 
larly, that  laboratory  built  in  1956.  dis- 
mantled in  1957.  a  reactDr  called 
LAPRE-1.  This  was  of  the  aqueous  ho- 
mogeneous type,  producing  no  power. 

Another  family  of  reactors  ^re  of  the 
boiling  water  variety,  built  bt  the  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Test  Station  In  Idaho. 
Borax  I  of  1953  to  1954  prtkluced  no 
power,  was  followed  by  Borax  p  of  1964 
to  1955  which  did.  Borax  m  M  1955  to 
1956  for  a  short  time  in  1956' fed  2,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  to  tlis  town  of 
Arco,  Idaho.  Argonne  also  built  in  Idaho 
the  EBRr-l  of  the  fast  breedei  type.  It 
was  started  up  in  1951,  and  f(dowing  an 
accident  in  1955  is  still  being  Rebuilt. 

At  Oak  Ridge,  development  began  with 
an  aqueous  homogeneous  reactor,  the 
HRE-1.  started  up  in  1952.  and  dis- 
mantled in  1954.  Though  a  promising 
design  It  has  had  serious  i  corrosion 
problems  to  overcome. 
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The  latest  of  the  Borax  series  is  num- 
ber 4.  completed  in  1956,  and  still  oper- 
ating in  Idaho.    It  is  the  onhr  civilian 


reactor  currently  able  to  generate  elec- 
tric power  completed  iwlor  to  1957.  But 
this  year  saw  five  new  neacton  eom- 
pleted  able  to  prodooe  ekctlricity.  Three 
are  part  at  the  6-year  experimental  pro- 
gram, one  is  a  military  proiotype  of  ctvU 
interest,  and  one  is  a  purely  private 
venture. 

The  EBWR.  boUing  watf r  reactor,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Borax  Studies,  went 
critical  at  Lemont,  HL,  pi  December 

1956.  and  by  Fetamaiy  9,|  1951,  settled 
down  to  regular  operation  |wlth  an  elec- 
trical output  of  bjOOO  kUoWatts. 

Although  it  is  a  militar^  reactor,  the 
APPR-1,  package  power  rector,  at  Ftort 
Belvoir.  Va.,  is  of  dvHiaQ  interest  for 
the  experience  it  will  brin|g  in  boHding 
small  reactors.    It  went  critical  In  April 

1957,  turning  out  electricity,  too.  Fur- 
ther details  are  discussed  ifDder  military 
programs.  r 

The  SRE.  sodium  reactor  exi>erlment» 
at  Santa  Susana.  Calif.,  al^o  went  criti- 
cal in  April  1957.  and  reached  regular 
operation  on  November  14.  1957.  It 
serves  as  the  prototype  of  a  much  larger 
plant  to  be  built  in  Nebradca. 

The  Vallecltos,  Calif.,  boiling  water 
reactfMT.  a  private  venture  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  began  regular  operation  on 
October  24. 1957.  supplying  electricity  to 
the  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric  Co.  This 
plant  is  intended  to  test  ibe  frians  for 
the  large  Dresden.  HI.,  ppwer  station. 

The  PWR,  pressurised  ^ater  reactor. 
at  Shippingport.  Pa.,  went  critical  in 
December  1957  and  befor^  long  should 
be  operating  at  the  initial  capacity  level 
of  60,000  kilowatts.  This,  a  part  of  the 
experimental  program,  is  our  first  full- 
scale  powerplant,  and  Is  claimed  to  be 
the  first  such  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
duce power  anywhere  in  the  world.  Cal- 
der  Hall  in  England  tiims  out  a  similar 
amount  of  power,  has  been  operating  at 
capacity  since  1956,  but  la  a  plutonium 
producer  as  well.  H 


The  EBR^l.  experimental  breeder  re- 
actor, has  been  mentioned  sdready.  Dur- 
ing tests,  a  certain  instability  in  oper- 
ations was  noted,  and  it  wks  decided  to 
cut  off  coolant  flow  deliberately  to  meas- 
ure what  would  happen.  Personnel  were 
kept  at  a  safe  distance,  i  A  3-secand 
delay  in  moving  control  rodte  daring  this 
experiment  broi«ht  a  sime  of  power 
which  scattered  radioactivity  within  the 
building  akme.  Work  is  stjui  under  way 
in  rebuilding  the  reactor,  many  TstiiaWs 
lessons  having  been  leanie4. 

The  HRE-2,  aqueous  hoqiogeneoas  re- 
actor, at  Oak  Ridge,  is  imder  constmc- 
ticm  and  should  be  in  operation  shortly. 
It  offers  the  hope  of  contlbuous  opera- 
tion with  a  recycling  of  it^  fuel;  and  if 
experiments  are  successfi 
followed  by  full-scale  plan 
highly  corrosive  liquid  f 
hard  to  handle. 

Three  other  reacton  _.^ 

structiOD  which  win  not  themselves  pro- 
duce electricity  with  their  heat  output 
The  OMRE.  organic  moderated  reactor, 
boilding  at  the  National  Reactor  Test 
Station  by  North  American  Aviation, 
win  study  the  advantaijes  of  using 
dipbenal  as  a  heat  transrer  agent  and 
moderator.     It    should    k^    completed 


it  win  be 
later.  The 
is  proving 

under  eon- 


soon.  Los  Alamos  is  finishing  two  more 
small  reactors.  The  LAPRE-2,  aqueous 
homogeneous  reactor,  should  be  ready 
very  soon,  and  perhaps  later  in  1958,  the 
LAMPRB-1,  molten  plutonium  reactor. 
wiU  be  completed.  This  may  prove  a 
useful  step  toward  efiScient  use  of  plu- 
tonium fuel,  presently  not  successfully 
used  outside  the  weapons  program. 

The  fast  breeder  reactor  at  Lagoona 
Beach.  Mich.,  is  the  first  large  station 
being  built  under  the  power-demonstra- 
tion program.  This  is  the  project  spear- 
headed by  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  and 
shows  great  promise  for  eventual  econ- 
omy by  producing  more  fuel  for  resale 
than  it  bums.  ConstmcUon  started 
early  in  1957,  and  the  outer  protective 
shell  was  completed  in  OctDber  1957. 
Completion  of  the  whole  station  is 
scheduled  for  1960.  This  has  been  a 
controversial  project.  Prol>ably  mind- 
ful of  the  accident  with  the  EBRr-l,  al- 
though that  was  part  of  a  deliberate  test, 
three  lalwr  unions  have  called  the  re- 
actor design  inherently  imsafe.  This  is 
disputed  by  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
scientists.  A  conditional  permit  for  the 
construction  was  granted,  pending  final 
proof  that  all  remaining  safety  questions 
be  cleared  up  before  the  final  certificate 
is  issued  for  actual  operation.  The  con- 
troversy had  not  been  finally  resolved  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  work  continues. 

The  pressurized  water  reactor  at  In- 
dian Point,  N.  Y..  for  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  was  begun  in  March  1957. 
To  he  completed  in  1960,  this  plant  will 
produce  about  half  its  power  from  nu- 
clear heat,  the  rest  by  oil  superheating 
of  steam.  Babcock  it  Wilcox  is  the 
builder. 

The  boiling-water  reactor  at  Dresden. 
HI.,  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
broke  ground  in  March  1957  and  was 
under  actvial  construction  by  June  1957. 
It  is  also  to  be  ready  by  1960.  and  wiU  be 
patterned  after  the  Vallecltos  plant  also 
built  by  General  Electric. 
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The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
stiU  more  reactor  concepts  to  try  out  as 
a  result  of  research.  Longest  planned 
is  the  EBR-2,  breeder  reactor  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1959.  It  WiU  take  into  account 
experiexice  gained  with  its  predecessor. 

StiU  at  early  stages  of  planning  is  the 
IMFRE.  liquid  metal  fuel  reactor,  as  inx>- 
posed  by  the  Babcock  It  WUcox  Co.  to 
the  Brookhaven  Laboratory. 

The  Arbor  reactor  to  be  buUt  in  Idaho 
Is  intended  to  be  a  flexible  experimental 
type  of  boiling-water  faciUty  for  testing 
out  a  series  of  ideas  for  improvements. 

The  PURR  is  contemplated  as  an  ex- 
perimental Plutonium  recycling  reactor 
to  be  built  at  Hanford  by  the  General 
Electric  Co..  but  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce electricity  in  its  first  version. 

LAMPRE-3  may  foUow  the  other 
LAMPRX  experimmts  to  turn  out  15,000 
kilowatts  from  a  molten  plutonium  re- 
actor. 

Tlie  Dow  Chemical  Co.  would  like  to 
build  at  Midland,  Mich.,  a  liquid  metal 
reactor  to  be  completed  in  1062  which 
would  turn  out  10.000  kilowatts  of  heat. 

These  various  experimental  reactors 
hold  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  nuclear- 


energy  industry  in  the  United  SUtes  if 
more  eoonomic  tyi>es  are  to  be  foimd 
which  WiU  be  fully  competitive.  But 
their  performance  is  obscure  and  incon- 
clusive as  far  as  the  b^  public  is  con- 
cerned. Public  attention  is  more  likely 
to  focus  on  full-scale  plants  which  pro- 
duce consistent  amounts  of  ix>wer  for 
everyday  use.  Under  the  demonstration 
program  which  wiU  test  out  various 
reactor  concepts  in  partnership  l>etween 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  pri- 
vate concerns  are  about  4  to  6  projects. 
These  are  at  different  stages  of  negotia- 
tion, and  a  simple  count  is  difficult  to 
present. 

Fully  approved  for  initial  construction 
is  the  pressurised  water  reactor  at  Rowe, 
Mass.,  to  be  built  for  the  Yankee  Atomic 
Electric  Co.  by  Westinghouse.  It  is  to 
be  ready  by  1960. 

Also  approved  is  the  sodium  graphite 
reactor  at  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  to  be  Iniilt  for 
Consumers  Public  Power  by  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation.  Now  that  the  prototype 
is  operating  at  Santa  Susana,  this  larger 
plant  should  be  put  under  construction 
in  1958  for  completion  in  1961. 

A  sodiiun-heavy  water  reactor  at 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  has  been  accepted 
for  negotiation  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  built  for  the 
Chugach  Electric  Association  by  the 
Nuclear  Development  Corp.  As  a  novel 
tyv^,  plans  are  not  yet  complete. 

An  organic  moderated  reactor  for  the 
city  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  has  also  been  ac- 
cepted for  negotiation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Although  the  hope  was  to  com- 
plete  it  by  1960,  it  may  have  to  wait  upon 
successful  tests  with  the  OMRE  reactor, 
also  being  built  by  North  American 
Aviation,  at  the  National  Reactor  Test 
Station. 

Of  the  4  projects  described  above,  the 
first  2  were  offered  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  first  round  of  demon- 
stration powerplants.  and  the  next  2  are 
from  the  second  round.  Among  the  first 
round  origmal  offers,  were  some  plans 
found  not  acceptable,  and  the  Dresden 
plant  whose  promoters  later  decided  that 
freedom  from  complete  Commission  con- 
trol was  worth  the  lack  of  Government 
financial  help.  The  second  round  has 
also  had  casualties— 6  out  of  7.  as  wiU 
be  discussed  later.  A  third  round  was 
called  for.  and  Uie  plans  submitted  so 
far  have  not  gone  through  the  complete 
assessment  prior  to  contract  signing. 
The  three  proposaU  received  so  far  were 
aU  known  earlier  as  tentative  private 
plans. 

The  Florida  Nuclear  Power  Group  ap- 
pUed  on  April  80. 1957,  to  build  with  Com- 
mission assistance  in  west  central  Flor- 
ida a  natural  luanium  fueled,  gas  cooled 
reactor  of  136,000  kilowatU,  akin  to  the 
British  Calder  HaU  type.  Completion 
is  hoped  for  in  1962  if  the  group  main- 
tains its  interest. 

The  Central  Utilities  Atomic  Power  As- 
sociation, headed  by  Northern  States 
Power  applied  on  May  15.  1957,  to  build 
a  boiling  water  reactor  to  generate 
66,000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  This  is 
also  to  be  completed  by  1962. 

A  late  recruit  to  the  third  round  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  which 
has  long  studied  buUding  an  aqueous 


homogeneous  reactor.  It  appUed  in  De- 
cember 1967  to  build  a  150,000-kilouatt 
station.  However,  work  has  proceeded  so 
slowly  on  the  HRB  reacton  at  Oak  Ridge 
that  the  current  plan  is  to  ask  for  funds 
to  make  a  2-year  study  only,  with  West- 
inghouse, and  then  at  the  end  of  1959 
to  decide  whether  also  to  ask  for  funds 
to  begin  actual  constructicm. 

Outside  the  formal  Commission  pro- 
grams, under  private  discussion  are 
several  other  reactor  plans,  toitattvely 
for  completion  before  1966,  but  difficult 
to  tabulate  as  very  certain  because  not 
enough  is  known  atx>ut  them. 

The  West  Penn  Group,  headed  by  the 
American  Gas  L  Electric  Service  Corp. 
would  like  to  build  in  the  Ohio  vaUey 
a  smaU  plant  by  1962.  followed  by  a  very 
large  plant  3  years  later. 

The  New  England  Electric  System 
wants  to  build  by  1964  a  large  plant 
somewhere  in  New  England. 

The  Carolinas-Vlrglnia  Nuclear  Power 
Association  wants  Westinghouse  to  build 
by  1962  somewhere  in  the  Southeast  a 
heavy  water  moderated  plant  of  modest 
size. 

The  Pacific  Gas  L  Electric  Co.  is  con- 
sidering rival  plans  from  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westinghouse  for  a  water  mod- 
erated plant  to  be  buUt  in  California. 

The  Northwest  Power  Group  has  ac- 
quired land  near  Hanford,  Wash.,  for  the 
possible  construction  of  a  gas  cooled* 
natural  uranium  fueled  plant. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  con- 
sidered having  a  big  fast-breeder  plant 
buUt,  but  has  made  no  recent  azmoimce- 
ment  about  it. 

The  Middle  South  UUUties  has  caUed 
for  proposals  but  has  not  yet  announced 
its  plans  for  construction. 

Isotope  Products,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo  wants 
to  have  the  Oenersd  Nuclear  Engineering 
Corp.  buUd  a  plant  to  manufacture 
cobalt  60  and  bjrproduct  steam  for  a 
pulp  and  paper  miU. 

The  city  of  Pasadena  in  1956  made 
inquiry  about  construction  of  a  forty-  to 
sixty-thousand  kilowatt  electric  plant, 
but  the  study  appears  to  have  been  very 
preliminary. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission- 
Puerto  Rloo  Water  Resources  Authority 
have  a  joint  plan  for  a  reactor  to  pro- 
duce 16,000  to  20,000  kilowatts  of 
electricity. 

The  Southwest  Atomic  Energy  Asso- 
cistes  have  a  study  program  which  may 
lead  later  to  construction  of  one  or  more 
planU  in  the  200,000-  to  400.000-kUowaU 
range. 

The  east  central  nuclear  group  plans 
a  test  reactor  for  completion  in  1962.  but 
it  does  not  include  electric  power  gener- 
ating faculties. 

The  discussion  above  makei  it  amply 
clear  that  no  simple  count  can  be  mad* 
of  the  size  of  the  United  States  program 
for  nuclear  energy.  For  it  is  m  the  na- 
ture of  free  enterprise  for  decisionmak- 
ing to  be  dispersed,  not  centralized. 
Some  of  the  plans  described  above  wait 
on  avallabiUty  of  Federal  aid;  others  are 
concerned  with  questions  of  rising  costs, 
and  availability  of  ouiital  funds.  StUl 
others  await  the  outcome  of  basic  and 
appUed  research  aetivtties  which  can 
only  be  hiirried  to  a  potnt.    There  is  not 
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yet  any  nationfcl  will  to  btrUd  a  prosram 
oS  set  cUmensions,  as  will  be  diiwaimwi 
below.  In  faixneas  to  tbe  United  States 
beset  with  imeertalntiea.  ii  sbonld  be 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  large  f  or- 
elen  proerams  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  will  not  necessarily  be  completed 
en  schedule,  although  there  is  less  divi- 
sion of  opinlim  in  those  countries  over 
the  usefulness  of  nuclear  energy  to  them 
in  the  near  future  because  of  their  much 
higher  than  United  States  costs  for  con- 
ventionally generated  electricity. 


Two  opposing  forces  are  at  work  to 
Influence  the  ultimate  cost  of  nuclear 
power.  On  the  one  hand,  new  discov- 
eries and  more  experience  with  Icnown 
techniques,  thereby  allowing  safe  step- 
up  of  temperatures  and  pressures,  are 
providing  opp<wi;unltle8  to  extract  more 
power  from  given  investments,  and  hence 
to  cut  costs.  The  contrary  pressure  Is 
eompoimded  of  inflation  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  the  appearance  of  pre- 
viously unforeseen  problems  in  the  prac- 
tical construction  of  reactors,  problems 
whose  solutions  are  very  expensive. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  British 
operating  experience  In  particular  has 
led  them  to  raise  to  about  twofold  the 
amount  ot  power  they  expect  to  generate 
from  the  power  stotions  they  now  have 
nnder  construction.  But  1956  and  1957 
In  particular  were  sobering  years  In  the 
United  States  as  far  as  costs  are  con- 
cerned. These  problems  were  fore- 
shadowed In  the  annual  review  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Comanlttee  in  February 
1957,  and  were  made  fully  explicit  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Atomic  Indtxstrlal  Forum 
In  November. 

The  work  on  the  Shipplngport  reactor 
showed  that  such  a  pioneering  effort  puts 
a  great  strain  on  the  mantif acturers  of 
components  to  attain  the  close  tolerances 
and  high  qualities  required.  Frequent 
remanufacture  contributed  heavily  to 
the  rising  costs  of  that  project.  The 
need  for  more  basic  research  in  metal- 
hirgy  and  in  many  other  fields  has  be- 
come qtdte  apparent  from  this  project 
and  from  the  smaller  experimental  re- 
actors. 

By  last  autumn,  it  was  clear  that  the 
state  of  the  industry  was  perilous  enough 
that  a  number  of  equipment  manufac- 
turers were  dropping  out,  and  some 
others  are  reducing  the  size  of  their 
staffs  of  physicists  and  engineers.  The 
power  stations  under  cimstruction  with 
little  exception  found  their  costs  well  up. 
For  example,  the  Indian  Point  plant  in 
New  York  had  its  costs  estimated  orig- 
inally at  $55  million,  and  now  the  figure 
is  $90  minion.  Shipplngport  with  its  re- 
search costs  was  to  have  been  an  $85 
million  project,  but  now  the  total  will  be 
near  $110  million. 

Although  cost  projections  are  difficult 
to  make  in  a  new  field,  some  general 
guides  are  available.  One  of  the  best, 
definitive  statements  on  the  expected 
costs  of  nuclear  power  was  presented  in 
March  1957  by  W.  Kenneth  Davis  and 
Louis  H.  Roddls.  Jr.,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  They  showed  that 
rooeato  estimates  of  4  or  5  mm  nuclear 


power,  commonly  advanced  2  #r  3  years 
earlier,  were  unlikely  for  maiiy  years. 
Their  estimates  were  that  nud^r  power 
from  oar  flnt  expai  mental  plants  had 
cost  and  would  cost  between  tO  and  50 
mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  After  Initial 
shakedown,  the  so-called  first  gfeneratlon 
plants,  as  scheduled  for  c<»npletion  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964,  should  hate  costs  in 
the  range  of  10  to  13  mills,  not  very  com- 
petitive with  the  costs  of  conventional 
thermal  plants  whn%  costs  run  from  4^ 
to  9  mills  depending  upon  location  in  re- 
lation to  fuel.  Second  generation  plants 
to  be  c<Hnpleted  from  1965  to  1967  aftor 
shakedown  might  operate  witti  costs  of 
9  to  11  mills,  with  some  furth^  savings 
in  the  future  as  experience  improved. 

BEACTOB    rums   DEOFPED 

Cost  problems  have  been  a  I  factor  in 
the  abandonment  of  reactor  plans,  al- 
though not  the  only  factor,  i  Some  of 
the  reactor  plans  listed  below, jit  may  be 
argued,  are  merely  being  held  in  abey- 
ance, but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
are  canceled  unless  conditions  change 
very  radically.  ' 

Sometime  about  2  or  3  yeai^  ago,  the 
CtHnmission  stopped  talking  about  a  re- 
actor to  be  called  the  HTR.  to  have  been 
the  f  ollowup  to  the  HRE-2  homogeneous 
reactor,  but  using  thorium  ii)  place  of 
uranium  in  the  fuel  mixture.  '  Probably 
too  much  work  remains  to  bi  done  on 
the  first  two  reactors  of  thit  type,  to 
make  scheduling  of  the  HTR  significant. 

Next  to  be  written  off  were  3  of  the  7 
proposals  of  round  2  of  the  (^mcnstra- 
tion  program.  This  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 2.  1957.  One  of  these  ^ias  an  ap- 
plication from  the  University  Qf  Florida. 
Their  proposed  plant  with  an  output  of 
only  500  kilowatts  was  deemed  too  small 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
The  city  of  Holyoke  wanted  to  build  a 
15,000  electric  kilowatt  pladt  with  a 
closed  cycle  gas  turbine  system,  but  this 
was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  tech- 
nical feasibility  was  not  sufB(}iently  es- 
tablished. The  city  of  Orlando  wanted 
to  build  a  twenty -five  to  forty  thousand 
electric  kilowatt  station  uslbg  liquid 
metal,  but  this  had  to  be  tum^  down  on 
similar  grounds  as  untried. 

The  next  blow  came  diuing  negotia- 
tions for  the  building  of  tlie  Hersey, 
Mich.,  plant  of  the  Wolveriiv  Electric 
Cooperative.  Unfortunately,  tihe  earUer 
cost  estimate  of  Foster -Wheeler  almost 
tripled  for  the  10,000-kilowatt  plant 
On  October  3,  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  it  was  suspending  negotia- 
tions for  the  construction  of  this  homo- 
goieous  reactor,  as  it  was  reluctant  to 
accept  a  proposal  for  constru«tion  on  a 
cost-plus  basis,  and  the  latest  cost  esti- 
mate was  too  high  for  the  power  to  be 
obtained.  | 

A  few  days  later,  the  same  fate  befell 
the  boiling  water  plant  of  the  Rural  Co- 
operative Power  Association  of  Elk  River, 
Minn.  Agreement  on  a  suitable  celling 
price  could  not  be  reached  With  AMF 
Atomics  for  the  22,000-kilow&tt  plant 
The  rejection  took  the  form  c^  an  open 
invitation  to  the  entire  atomicjconstruc- 
ticm  industry  to  come  up  wfLh  a  new 


prt^wflal  for  building.  Thjere  has  been 
no  enthusiasm  shown  for  volunteering. 
Other  pr(V)osals  have  been  made  in 
the  past  for  nuclear  powerplants  which 
have  come  to  naught,  but  they  were  too 
tentotlve  to  describe  as  ftatn  idans  now 
discarded.  j 

soLzs  or  oovniricnrr  ami  mvATC 

UHIUIFKUE      I 

Considerable  Cangressipnal  interest 
has  centered  the  last  2  yeai-s  cm  the  size 
and  speed  of  the  United  States  program 
to  develop  nuclear  energy.  Recognizing 
that  there  is  little  cost  incentive  for  pri- 
vate utilities  to  build  nuclear  power- 
plants  today  has  led  to  several  alternate 
policy  recommendations  as  an  answer. 
Adm.  Lewis  K  Strauss.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  argued 
strongly  against  a  kilowatt  race,  which 
the  United  States  could  ^in  if  it  saw 
any  real  necessity  to  do  6o.  His  em- 
phasis would  be  upon  continued  testing 
to  find  the  most  economical  reactor 
forms  which  ultimately  could  be  com- 
petitive with  cheap  fossil  fuels  in  the 
United  States.  Kenneth  Davis,  the  Chief 
of  the  Reactor  Division  of' the  Commis- 
sion, toward  the  end  of  the  year  sug- 
gested that  If  the  United  States  wants 
to  achieve  lower  operatiiig  costs  at  a 
fairly  early  date,  it  should  doncentrate  its 
research  and  construction  efforts  on  re- 
actors of  the  water  types^— boiling  and 
pressurized. 

Several  influential  Meixlbers  of  Con- 
gress have  argiied  that  the  presoitly 
conceived  power -d^nonstration  program 
of  partnership  with  private  Industry 
Is  not  boldly  enough  conceived  to  bring 
nuclear  power  very  soon.  ISome  are  also 
concerned  that  public  money  is  likely  to 
be  spent  for  private  advantage,  that  these 
pioneering  companies  will  achieve  too 
strongly  entrenched  a  position  as  a  re- 
sult of  Government  assistance.  Those 
who  so  argue,  however.  h|bve  not  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  an  economic  need 
for  nuclear  power  which  I  exceeds  con- 
ventional power  In  cost,  nbr  shown  how 
at  any  stage  of  developriient  any  but 
strong  arid  financially  resourceful  pri- 
vate companies  could  engage  In  nuclear 
power  projects.  These  arguments  Illus- 
trate that  the  old  struggle!  between  pri- 
vate utilities  and  public  power  inevitably 
has  become  involved  in  tqe  question  of 
who  is  to  develop  nuclear  bower. 

One  of  the  more  emotiooeil  arguments 
which  has  been  raised  is  that  imless  the 
United  States  develops  fulf^ale  power- 
plants  rapidly.  International  markets  for 
reactor  sales  will  be  taken  oKrer  by  British, 
West  German,  and  other:  builders.  A 
related  argument  Is  thajb  unless  the 
United  States  develops  reactors  which 
can  be  fueled  with  natural  uranium,  re- 
actor sales  abroad  will  be  lost.  This  has 
more  substance.  The  United  States  has 
available  enriched  lu-anlum  from  Its 
gaseous  diffusion  plants,  which  it  is  will- 
ing to  make  available  to  ^lendly  coun- 
tries under  conditions  whjch  wlH  mini- 
mize the  risk  that  this,  or  the  irradiated 
fuel  elements  of  partly  ctxiverted  Plu- 
tonium, would  be  diverted  to  weapons. 
Many  foreign  govemmenta  are  reluctant 


to  have  any  major  power 


IMTOgram  de- 


pendent upon  the  whim  of  United  States 

policy  for  futmre  deliveries  of  fuel,  and 
do  not  want  our  inspectors  in  their 
plants.  Again,  however,  whether  or  not 
an  overseas  market  for  United  States 
reactors  would  be  worth  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping it  is  problematical,  Since  the 
launching  of  the  sputniks,  the  argument 
also  has  been  made  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  delay  building 
many  full-scale  plants  if  the  Russians 
and  others  are  doing  so.  lest  our  interna- 
tional standing  deteriorate  psychologi- 
cally in  the  uncommitted  countries,  and 
even  among  our  allies.  Unless  there  are 
not  alternative  means  to  avoid  such  con- 
sequences, however,  the  argument  is  not 
conclusive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pre- 
senting of  the  argument  in  and  of  itself 
may  have  a  greater  deteriorating  effect 
than  any  of  its  merits. 

Although  the  United  States  has  had 
the  most  advanced  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  enriched-uranlum  power 
reactors,  and  although  the  United  States 
has  been  promoting  the  advantages  of 
such  systems  to  its  foreign  friends,  ex- 
pression in  or  by  Congress  that  the  Brit- 
ish natural  uranlimi  system  might  be  a 
better  approach  tends  to  undercut  our 
leadershlp  position. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  argu- 
ments on  enriched  versus  natural 
uranium,  the  fact  remains  that  AEC  and 
American  industry  have  built  up  an  un- 
surpassed competence  in  enriched-re- 
actor  technology.  At  the  moment,  to  be 
brutolly  realistic,  and  right  or  wrong, 
this  is  all  we  have  to  sell  to  other  na- 
tions. And  we  have  been  selling  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  1956,  legislation  to  launch  a  Gov- 
ernment program  of  reactor  construction 
failed  of  passage.  However,  it  probably 
influenced  a  policy  pronouncement  of 
the  Commission  early  in  1957  that  unless 
a  satisfactory  private  response  were 
made  to  its  third -round  invitation,  it 
would  reconsider  the  earlier  decision  not 
to  press  for  undertaking  its  own  con- 
struction. 

The  1957  legislative  result  of  a  year  of 
discussion  and  debate  was  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  directed  the  Commission 
to  do  two  whings  it  was  not  particularly 
anxious  to  do,  but  the  order  was  sfrftened 
in  its  final  form.  Fvmds  were  made 
available  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
gas-cooled,  nattu^I-uranixmi  plant  of  the 
type  favored  in  Britain,  and  which  ap- 
peals to  some  other  countries.  The 
X^ant  is  to  be  built  at  the  NaUonal  Re- 
actor Test  Station,  but  the  Commission 
flritt  is  to  repM^  back  in  1958  with  its 
design  studies  before  any  construction 
starts.  Also,  funds  were  provided  for  a 
Plutonium  reactor  to  be  built  at  Han- 
ford,  although  the  Commission  claimed 
it  could  not  yet  use  such  a  reactor  at  the 
present  stage  of  research.  However,  in 
October,  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr..  of  the 
Commission  stated  that  the  MTR,  mate- 
rials testing  reactor,  at  the  National  Re- 
actor Test  Station  would  soon  be  the  first 
large  reactcur  fueled  with  plutonium. 
This  would  be  a  most  important  develop- 
ment, as  Plutonium,  a  most  diCBcult  ma- 
terial to  use,  will  be  produced  in  some 
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degree  by  most  of  the  power  reaeton  of 

the  world  and  until  now  could  f>niy  be 
used  in  the  weapons  program. 

The  partnership  principle  also  was 
modified  by  the  1957  legislation.  The 
public  power  cooperatives  instead  of 
negotiating  directly  with  the  construc- 
tors, have  been  replaced  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  such  negotiations  as  may  be 
required.  Only  later  will  any  reactors 
built  under  these  conditions  be  turned 
over  to  ownership  by  the  cooperatives. 

SPSCIAI.      PKOBLXMS      OF      DEVELOPING      tTUCLXAR 
PC  WEB 

One  major  hurdle  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear power  was  overcome  in  1957.  This 
was  Government  insurance  against 
nuijor  catastrophe  In  reactor  operation 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  private  in- 
surance consortium  to  cover.  Reactors 
for  regular  power  i»t>duction  are  de- 
signed with  inherent  safeguards,  and 
the  accidents  which  have  been  occasional 
in  experimental  work  are  supposedly  im- 
possible with  the  regular  plants.  Ad- 
miral Strauss  has  steted  that  a  major 
disaster  has  only  about  I  chance  in  50 
million  of  occurring  with  such  a  plant. 
Nonetheless,  private  underwriters  recog- 
nized that  if  that  one  chance  came,  the 
damage  from  scattered  fallout  of  radio- 
active material  could  run  losses  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  Unless  private 
plant  owners  could  find  adequate  insur- 
ance coverage,  they  would  be  blocked 
from  construction  of  stations.  The 
legislation  finally  passed  provided  that 
power  station  owners  would  have  to  pur- 
chase commercial  insurance  to  the  avail- 
able limits,  about  $65  million,  and  then 
for  losses  up  to  $500  million  would  be 
covered  by  Federal  protection. 

The  safety  problem  found  specific  form 
during  the  year  in  the  argumente  over 
the  licensing  of  the  Lagoona  Beach 
plant,  which  already  has  been  discussed. 

Another  problem  of  concern  during 
the  recent  pcMt,  and  actually  one  which 
has  been  longer  in  the  making  has  been 
the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  expe- 
rienced to  carry  on  the  work  of  research 
and  development  of  nuclear  energy. 
This,  in  effect,  sets  a  limit  to  how  fast 
such  programs  can  be  expanded,  and  a 
worry  of  the  Commission  has  been  that 
it  would  be  asked  to  encourage  spreading 
too  thin  the  available  talent.  The  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Congress  probably  will 
Include  further  development  of  the  plans 
for  expanding  the  supply  of  scientific 
and  engineering  personneL  In  so  doing 
full  recognition  must  be  given  to  Rear 
Adm.  H-  J.  Rickover's  words  when  he 
testified  last  year  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  regarding  the 
hiring  of  people  to  work  on  naval  re- 
mcion.  He  said:  "I  found  there  were 
very  few  people  who  were  qualified  for 
our  work.  By  'qualified'  I  do  not  mean, 
necessarily,  their  technical  ability,  but 
the  desire  to  work  long  hours  and  to  be 
dedicated  to  a  job  as  well." 

Also  of  concern  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  should  share  technical 
information  with  other  countries.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that  secrecy 
has   held   back   progress   and   brought 


dupttcatioQ  of  efforts  HuX  the  Rusdans 
already  know  much  of  what  we  withhold 
from  our  allies  and  even  from  our  own 
people.  The  counterargimients  show  a 
concern  that  some  reactor  information 
still  has  important  implications  for  the 
wesMX>ns  program  and  should  not  be  dis- 
closed. While  one  purpose  of  greater 
exchange  should  be  that  the  United 
States  woxild  have  the  benefit  of  foreign 
ideas,  these  critics  fear  the  flow  woukl 
be  one  way,  out  of  the  United  States. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  proprietary  information  of 
private  companies  and  the  seeking  of 
commercial  advantage  by  many  coun- 
tries in  making  reactor  sales.  Other  as- 
pects of  the  security  probl«n  are  more 
frankly  military  and  outside  the  scope 
of  this  report.  A  soluticm  of  the  non- 
military  aspects  of  the  problem  will  prob- 
ably be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  a  distinction  between  tech- 
nology and  design.  In  general,  tech- 
nology could  be  better  rtiared  withoot 
danger  to  the  national  interest  than  de- 
tails of  design. 

Another  development  of  interest  dur- 
ing the  year  has  been  the  temporu7  glut 
of  the  uranitim  production  market.  In- 
tensive prospecting  is  required  if  ura- 
nium suppUes  are  to  keep  pace  with 
ultimate  needs.  It  is  estimated  that  al- 
though uranium  in  the  world  should  out- 
last coal  for  generating  power,  the  United 
States  has  only  a  10 -year  supply  now 
located.  Even  this,  of  course,  is  a  great 
improvement  over  earlier  years  wiien  the 
greater  part  of  all  uranium  had  to  be 
imported  from  the  Shinkolobwe  mine  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  from  Canada. 
At  the  same  time  that  future  needs  are 
recognized,  and  the  Commission  has  car- 
ried through  a  program  to  exptuid  mill 
capacity,  now  the  point  of  temporary 
glut  has  been  reached.  No  new  contracta 
for  foreign  purchase  are  being  negoti- 
ated, and  domestic  incentives  have  been 
reduced. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  increase  the 
supplies  of  heavy  water  to  encourage  eco- 
nomical powerplants  moderated  with 
that  material.  The  United  States  has 
been  selling  heavy  water  for  only  $28 
a  pound  to  stimulate  research,  but  true 
costs,  which  are  much  higher,  will  have 
to  be  cut  markedly  before  large  scale  use 
can  be  considered.  The  hope  is  to  cut 
these  costs  by  about  three-quarters 
through  hydrogen  distillation  at  very 
low  temperatures  instead  of  water  dis- 
tillaticm.  the  better  known  method.  A 
new  plant  for  the  purpose  is  building  at 
Boulder.  Colo.,  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Past  exF>erlence  makes  clear  that  fu- 
ture years  will  continue  to  present  us 
with  fresh  problems  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore nuclear  power  replaces  conventional 
power  on  any  large  scale.  One  of  these 
problems  predictably  is  that  of  disposal 
of  radioactive  wastes,  in  itself  a  good 
refison  to  stimulate  research  on  thermo- 
nuclear power  which  win  be  discussed  in 
detail  later  in  this  report. 

Table  I  summarizes  United  States  dvil 
power  reactors  which  have  been  built, 
planned,  or  projected. 
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Tablb  I. — Untied  State*  civilian  pouter  reactor  program  {ineludi^  all  reactor t  toith  an  electrical  otitpui) 


January  15 


BMctor  oonoqrt 


(A)  Beeetar  aperimeiUt 

Boiling  reactor  experiment  No.  3 — Boraz-3..... 

Boiling  mctor  experiment  No.  4— Borax-4 .. 

Experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  1— EBR-1 

Experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  S— EBR-2 

Homo|eneoas   reactor   ezpoiment    No.    1— 

HomoceneoDS  reactor   exi>eriment   No.   2  — 

HRE-2. 
BxperlmeDtal  boUlDK  water  reactor— EBWR... 
Sodium  reactor  experiment— 8RE 

Mdtcn  platonlnm— LAMFRE-S 

Oas  cooled,  graphite  reactor 


{B)  FuU  $eaU  plantt,  expnimental  or  4em«m- 
Nation  pTOffTams 

PresBoriud  water  reactor— PWR .. 


Fast  breeder ._ ... 

Prennriied  water 

Sodium  graphite 

Boiling  water,  closed  cycle ... 

Sodium,  heavy  water ...... 

Organic  moderated... 

Oas  cooled,  heavy  water  moderated 

BoQing  water 

(O  FuU  leaie  plantt,  indejtenieiU  projuU 

Boiling  water,  dual  cycle 

Do 

PreaBorlsed  water . ^ 

Aqoeoos  homogeneous........ 


Looation 


NRT8,  Idaho. 

....do 

do 

do 


Oak  Ridge, 
Twm. 

—.do 

Lammit,  111 . . . 
Santa  Sasana, 

Calif. 
Los  Alamos, 

N.  Mex. 
NRTS,  Idaho. 


Shipptngport, 
Pa. 

Lagocma  Beach, 

Mich. 
Rowe,  Mass 

Bpatricp,  Nplw.. 
E'.k  River,  Mlna. 
Anchorage, 

Alaska. 

Piqua,  Ohio 

West  Central 

Florida. 
Minnesota...... 


Valledtoe.  Calif. 

Dresden,  m 

Indian      Point. 

N.  V. 
Allentown,  Pa., 

Ohio  VaUey 

do 

New  Enftlaod 

Southeast 


Sdied- 
aled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


California... 
Puerto  Rioo. 


Hanlord. 


IttSS 
1956 
1061 

lftS0 


1M2 

10S7 

1»M 
1957 

196- 

196- 


1997 


1960 

1960 

1961 
1050 
1960 

I960 
1962 

19(12 


1957 
1960 
1960 

1963 
1962 
1965 
1964 
1962 

1962 

196- 

19»- 
196- 
1962 
196- 


Moderator 


Water. 

...do-... 
None 


.do... 


Water. 


Heavy  water. 


Water. 

Oraphite. 


Or^hlte. 


Water.. 


None 

Water 

Graphite 

Watw 

Heavy  water. 

Dlphenyl 

Heavy  water. 

Water 


do 

do 

do 

do 


Oool  aft 


Water.. 

do. 

Sodium 

slum. 

Sodium 


Fuel  aotitlon  of 
uranylsul- 
fate. 

Fuel  sol^tioo.. 

Wnter. 
Sodium  i.. 


Oas-eooi  d 


Water.. 


Sodium. . 

Water 

Sodium. . 
Water..*^ 
Sodium 


Diphen;  I. 
Qas  coo%d. 

Water. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Slurry  _!.. 


Heavy  water.. 
Water 


Heavy 
Water. 


1  atcr. 


Be*etor  concept  name 


(A)  R*iKior  tzperimtntt 

Boiling  reactor  experiment  No.  S— Borax-4.. 

Boiling  reactor  experiment  No.  4— Borax-4.. 
Experiinental  breeder  reactor  No.  1— EBR-1. 


Szperlmental  breeder  reactor  No.  2— E  B  R-2. 
Homogeneous  reactor  experiment  No.  1— 

HRE— 1. 
Homogeneous  reactor  experiment  No.  2— 

HRE-2. 
Experimental  boiling  water  reactor— EBWR. 


Sodium  reactor  experiment— SHE.... 


Molten  Plutonium  LAMPRE-S....,......^ 

Gas  cooled,  graphite  reactor ..... 

(B)  FvU-teokplantM.ixpertmenteler 
dfmotutraticn  jfrogranu 

Pressurized  water  reactor— PWR...^....... 

Fast  breeder... ....._ 


>  1,290  Ist  core;  770  ad  core. 


Total  cost  (reactor  cost) 
(millions  of  dollars) 


2.8  (reactor  .Q. 


6.0  (reactor  2.7) 

a9.6  (reactor  1S.3). 
12.8  (reactor  1.1).. 

38.8  (reactor  3.3).. 

19.7  (reactor  liQ.. 

14.4  (reactor  0.3). 


110  (reactor  SB)... 
49-68  (reactor  40). 


Cost 
per 

kilo- 
watt 
(dollars) 


1,»40 

3,400 
960 

1.860 


460 


Cost 
per 

kilo- 
watt- 
hour 
(mills) 


SO 


H.  K. 

Union  CarMlde 

;haln 
&  WUooi 


15  kOograms  of  90  percent  U-238 

Highly  enriched  U-235 

48  klloenuns  of  90  percent  U-236  In  U-218 

blanket. 
180  kilograms,  of  48  percent  U-236  or  00 

kiloKrams  of  24  percent  Pu  in  U-318 

blanket. 
3  kllognma  of  90  peront  U-236 


4  kilograms  of  90  percent  U-235;  later 
thorium  oxide  blanket. 

4,500  kilotrrams  of  1.4  percent  U-2S8 

2,100  kUogranis  of  2.9  percent  U-385 


Natural  U. 


75  kilograms  of  90  percent  U-236  plus 
12T  natural  U. 


2,100  kUograms  of  20  percent  U-2S5. 


28,800  kilograms  of  2.7  percent  U-238... 
24,600  kilograms  of  1.8  percent  U-235... 

90  l)erc<>iit  X-ZiS 

1.5  percent  U-23aL 


U-235 

Natural  U 

Slightly  enriched  U-23S. 


U-235 

68,000  kiloerams  of  l.l  percent  r-235    . . . 
275  kilograms  of  90  percent  U-236  In  8,100 

kUograms  of  thorium. 
Uranium-thorium  slurry.. .... 


Slightly  enriched  U-235. 


Reat 
(utput 


15,000 


90^000 


naooo 

180.000 
BO,  000 


20,000 

182,000 
iOO^OOO 


Coo  tmctor 


Ferg  tsoo  Co 


AJlis-Chaln  ert,  Baboock 


Kaiser  En^eering,  ACF 
(designer), 


Weetlnghofse. 
Atomic  Power  Develop- 
meou 


Optntat 


ArgonneNL. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

Oak  Ridge  NL. 

do 

Argonne  NL..., 


North  American  Avia- 
tion-Southern Cali- 
fornia Edtoon. 


Doqnesne  Light  Co 

Power  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Co. 


OperaUiig. 
Bnlldlni^ 


Critical 
regnla^ 
9,  1967, 

Critical 


Critical 
FuUy 

tion 

tlon  started 


on 


1.400 

nno 

1.000 


MXHh 

laooo 

20.000 
20^000 


Ekwtrieal 
output 


3,400 

^^400 

200 

30^000 
MO 

30(V-1.000 

8,000 
MM 

14001 

4^000 


60,000 

Oater 

100,000) 

100,000- 

134,000 

IHOOO 

75.006 

22.000 

10,000 

12,000 
136^000 

66^  00* 


11 000 

180,000 
27^00* 

180.000 

13,000 

200,000 

200^000 

17,000 


18.000- 

2a  000 

201 OOO 


2oaooo- 

4oaooo 


temarkf 


Dismaaled    1080;   leboflt 

asborkx-4. 
Operatii  ig. 


Rebuilding  after  lOOS  M> 

plosioo. 
Dismantled  1964. 


D«e.     1,     1000; 
operation   Fsb. 


Apr.  38,  1967;  full 
operation  Nov.  14,  1967. 

IndeAnl«. 

Plan    t>    b«    offered 
CongHtoB. 


Dee.  1,  lOor. 
approved  but  qn«»- 
safety;  ooiutni»' 
1957, 
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deetrseai  muip^ — Cofitinued 


Pitswriaed  water 

8odtam  grapMte . .- 

BoUing  vatci.  dosed  cyda... 


Sodtm, 


Organic  moderated 

Gas  cooled,  heavy  water 


BoUiag 


(O  Fv^  ***^  plamti,  iadepeitdenl  project* 

Boiling  water,  dual  cycle -. — 

Do 


iaedwatsr. 


Aqocoosl 


Tstal  ant  (readv  flHi) 

jfillUnns  of  dollars) 


Cost 
per 

kilo- 
watt 
(doln) 


*kS  (raactor  D.4> 

m»-«J  (reactcr  13.5).. 
ll-ZSw.. 


SO 


O.O.. 
40.3. 


8.6). 


S0» 

MO 


•OD 

640 


45  (real  cost  ptrkaps  I 
00irMaor34). 


u-a. 


Cost 
P«r 
kilo- 
watt- 
konr 
(mills) 


Constmetar 


•-I0 
7-11 


«7.» 


North  AmeilcBO  Aviation. 


Nodsar  DevclofMBent  Gerp. 

North  American  Aviation. 
General     Noeiear    Engl- 

neertoig. 
Aila-Cbalaen 


nwsralMectrtB... 
....«o 

Babeock  A  Wfloox. 
Wcsttnghoosa 


bidefhiUe 

do 

do 

Westlngbooaar 

General  Electric  or  West- 
Inghouse. 


Operator 


Tankea  AtcMk 

Oo. 
Coosamcrs  PubUc  Power 

District. 
Rural  Cooperative  Power 


Cirafacli      BlM.<ilt     A»- 

aoctstion  and  NDA. 
City  of  Piqna 

Florida    Nudear    Power 

Orrwrp. 
Nortkem   States  IMwer. 

etc.    (Central    UtUities 

Atomic  PMisr 

tton). 


Gcnenl  Electilc.  PactOc 

Gas  4  Electric. 
Commonwealth    Edison, 

Consolidated  Ediaaa.._. 


HfTffier^T 


FnOy  approved. 

Fully  approved;  start  I 
structhmUSS. 

4.400  kflowatts  of  electrtc 
power  h  froai  afl  aoper- 
beating;  no  eontraetur 
yat,folk>wiBgwittKkafval 
of  AMF  Atomicx 

Under  stsdy. 

Do. 

Do. 


■nder 


Pennsvlvarfa    Poww    A 

Ught 
West  Pemisylvank  Group 
do 


New    Bi«laad    KI«:Me 

System. 
Caroitnas-VlrglBia    Na- 

dear  Power  A.«ociBtkn. 
Pacific  a«  A  Etoctric 

AEC.  Paorto  SIm  Water 
Reaoares  AuthcrUy. 

Middle  South  UtUities.... 
Nortkwcat  Pow«  Orsop.. 

East  Central  grou£— 

Southwest  A tomic Kim gy 


Ofl 

study. 


Oct.M,l«7,IUI 


Gronnd  broken  March 
NOT;  Ml  eoustiuction 
taccaa  Jb^  U,  tH7. 

Conptruetiao  higaa  Fe^ 
ruary  1957:  135,000  kflo- 
watts of  dMUte  p*wv 
from  oil  suoettaeatuig. 

Decision  in  I9S0  m  to 
whether  to  boM. 

Under  study. 
Do. 

D«L 

Da 
Da 


Do. 
Under   stody; 

Understudy. 
Da 


(Ultimata 

I  would  probably  be  remlM  in  closing 
this  portion  of  my  review  without  pre- 
senting to  your  consideration  the  edi- 
torial views  of  Nucleonics  magazine  in 
respect  to  our  civiUan  power  effort,  since 
it  is  one  of  the  powerful  voices  in  the 
general  field.  I  do  not  at  this  time  accept 
or  reject  its  proposal  for  a  nonpartisan 
committee,  but  in  leading  up  to  it.  an 
editorial  in  the  October  1957  issue  stated 
as  follows: 

Nsms  DnFBATKLT:  NXKXBAB  Statcsmaiishxp 


There  has  probably  been  no  period  In  the 
history  of  the  United  Btatea  civilian  atomic 
energy  effort  that  U  as  confused  as  the  one 
we're  In  right  now.  Politics  and  technology 
have  become  so  Inextricably  Intertwined  that 
It's  Impossible  to  tell  whieb  end  Is  up.  In 
fact,  the  sltuaUon  seems  to  be  so  bad  rl^t 
now  that  If  a  high  order  of  nuclear  statas- 
nuuMblp  does  not  come  into  play  In  the  next 
several  months  It  really  won't  make  any 
difference  which  end  Is  up. 

To  the  extent  that  anyone  can  Identify 
anything  as  facts  these  days,  these  appear  to 
be  the  facts: 

1.  Oas-oooled.  nataral-nranlum,  graphite- 
moderated  reactors:  The  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsakm  to 
move  quickly  toward  the  building  of  a  Colder 
Hall  type  reactor,  which  ASC  says  shouldn't 
be  built.  The  Congress  says  It  wants  an 
advance  orer  Calder  and  that  It  has  In  mind 
the  t»e  of  enriched  nranltim  at  •  later  date. 
ABC  hurriedly  sought  piupoaals  from  IimIus- 
try.  looking  toward  the  initiation  at  con- 
struction In  July  196S.  Mow.  Oongreas  says 
ASC  moved  too  fast,  that  it  is  not  sesiring  an 


advance  over  Calder,  and.  Is  In  fact,  handling 
things  so  that  the  results  of  the  study  to  be 
carried  out  will  dictate  against  actual  build- 
ing of  a  plant.  Industry,  meanwhile,  moved 
into  action  helter-skelter,  trying  at  the  same 
time  to  make  up  for  Its  deficit  uf  Oalder 
know-bow.  but  Intending  to  submit  propoaala 
for  this  new  piece  of  business  regardless  <a 
how  much  of  an  advance  over  Calder  tt  could 
realistically  propose. 

3.  Rise  in  prices:  As  In  any  business,  the 
facts  of  life  are  learned  the  hard  way.  by 
•etaal  espertence.  Before  any  power  reactors 
were  built  or  seriously  engineered,  economle 
reactor  schemes  were  a  dime  a  dosen.  Mow 
that  some  piants  have  oome  into  operation 
and  others  are  cf^ml^e  close  to  optfstlon  and 
still  others  have  been  studied  definitively  in 
a  hardheaded  way,  the  bloom  seems  to  be  off 
the  rose.  Economic  resctors  are  no  longer 
a  dime  a  doaen.  Rather.  It's  the  one?  that  are 
twice  rcsnoved  from  economic  or  three  ttmea 
eoostomlc  that  can  be  bought  oA  the  shelf. 
Thus,  we  came  to  the  very  real  life  situation 
last  month  where  two  major  corporatloDa 
reported  a  rather  considerable  disinterest  In 
WDiidng  with  the  ABC  on  building  power 
reactors  that  might  cost  the  companies  much 
more  than  earlier  estimates  forecast.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  this  case,  tt  points 
up  the  hard-to-aaimllate  fact  that  nuclear 
power  la  stiU  a  bit  away  from  being  an  eco- 
nomic proposition  in  the  United  Statea 

3.  Engineering  problems:  The  final  fact  of 
life  we'd  like  to  report  is  the  also  obvioiis 
one  that  Is  now  In  the  forefront:  There  are 
some  not-too-amall  technical  problems  in 
certain  kinds  of  reskctors  that  the  United 
States  has  been  patting  effort  Into.  Homo- 
geneous reactor  systems  ars  a  ease  In  point. 


Tbert  H  reported  In  thU  Issue  tbe  deetakm 
of  a  major  utility  group  not  to  invest  in  a 
homogeneous  power  reactor  because  of  the 
very  high  oosts  stemming  from  major  tech- 
nical dlfflcultles.  And  the  homogeneous  pro- 
gram at  Oak  Ridge  is  riding  rather  low  at 
the  moment  for  very  mtich  the  same  re— on. 

Disregarding  tbe  very  ftnc  and  uatful  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  In  ottier  parts  of 
the  United  States  reactor  program,  these 
then  are  the  things  that  are  in  the  limeUghS 
at  the  moment  and  that  are  causing  con- 
fusion In  American  industrial  ranks  and  m 
the  minds  of  outsiders  looking  In  at  us. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  unlimited 
manpower.  Certainly,  the  llntta  immbsr  o< 
reactor  experts  that  we  have  places  a  Anita 
limit  on  the  diverslflcatlon  ol  program  that 
we  can  Indulge  In. 

In  addition,  and  contrary  to  what  othsc 
countries  may  think,  we  do  not  have  im- 
Itanlted  money  available  for  our  atomic  en- 
ergy program. 

Thus,  we  are  not  tai  tbe  poaltloM  maay 
think  we're  in— that  by  prsMlng  the  right 
button  we  can  crank  out  any  number  of  new 
ideas  that  win  pay  off  In  relative  diort 
order. 

What  w«  need  more  than  anytHlng  else  ht 
the  United  States  right  now  Is  to  dedda 
what  it  is  that  we  really  want  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  If  we  want  a  large  number  at 
different  power  reactors  to  be  built  do- 
meetlcany,  then  undoubtedly  the  Govern- 
ment Is  going  to  have  to  foot  a  big  part  of 
the  bill  with  Industry  ooming  tn  to  tbe  cs- 
tent  It  can. 

If  we  want  to  develop  reactors  tbat  can 
be  sold  abroad.  we>e  got  to  concentrate  on 
and  pusii  that  which  wela  most  cusnpetent 
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<»i.  Beeauae  It  appears  that  all  the  world,  in- 
eluding  England,  la  going  to  be  moving 
rather  quickly  toward  the  building  of  en- 
riched reactors.  It  would  seem  our  best  bet 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  on  these. 

But  the  editors  of  Nucleonics  hiunbly  re- 
ject any  cloak  of  omniscience  In  this  con- 
fused state  of  affairs.  We  do  know  for  sure, 
however,  that  the  dogfight  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  the  AEC  Is  going  to  do  this  coimtry  no 
good,  certainly  no  dynamic  reactor  policies 
will  result  from  it.  In  fact.  It  looks  very 
much  as  If  the  conflict  may  worsen  In  the 
next  6  months. 

The  reconunendatlon  of  Nucleonics  Is  that 
the  Joint  Committee,  In  consultation  with 
the  AEC,  set  up  a  very  high  level,  nonparti- 
san committee  to  Study  these  questions: 

1.  What  should  the  level  and  breadth  of 
the  United  States  domestic  reactor  program 
be? 

a.  What  foreign  atomic  energy  policies 
shotild  the  United  States  have?  In  particu- 
lar, what  Is  the  most  expeditious  thing  that 
the  United  States  can  do  to  Improve  Its 
power  reactor  export  position? 

If  the  task  can  be  set  up  and  can  be  car- 
ried out  with  a  high  order  of  statesmanship, 
we  may  yet  get  out  of  the  woods. 

UMiraU  STATES  IdUTABT  ■KACTOS  PROORAMS  AKD 

OTBza  iaoBn.B  power  proposals 
The  primary  use  ot  nuclear  material 
In  the  military  services  has  been  in 
weapons.  However,  the  great  strategic 
significance  of  nuclear  power  was  recog- 
nized particularly  in  the  Navy  where 
fuel  supply  has  been  a  principal  logistic 
limit  to  operations,  although  Adm.  H.  J. 
Rickover,  now  Chief  of  the  Naval  Reactor 
Branch  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Navy's 
Bureau  of  Ships  for  nuclear  propulsion, 
had  to  work  hard  to  win  support  for  a 
program.  The  use  of  nuclear  power  in 
aircraft  or  rockets  has  been  recognized 
as  potentially  even  greater  in  its  impli- 
cations for  high  performance,  but  the 
goal  has  been  so  remote  until  recently, 
that  not  as  high  a  priority  had  been  af- 
forded these  efforts  in  the  past. 

All  of  these  developments  are  of  tre- 
mendous concern  to  civil  use  of  nuclear 
power  because  the  great  expenditures 
made  to  accomplish  miUtary  ends  will 
provide  direct  benefits  to  civil  power 
even  if  a  different  set  of  economic  rules 
applies. 

Thus,  in  a  submarine,  performance 
and  ruggedness  come  first,  with  cost  a 
secondary  consideration,  if  the  nuclear- 
powered  ship  can  conquer  any  non- 
nuclear-powered  ship.  Low  cost  and  re- 
liability dominate  civil  applications 
which  compete  against  practical  alter- 
nate use  of  thermal  power.  Both  types 
of  reactor  goals  add  to  our  total  fund  of 
knowledge  about  reactors  of  any  design. 

TRB  NAVAL  XXACTOR  PROGRAIC 

The  original  submarine  reactor  proto- 
type was  the  SIW  which  has  operated  in 
a  simulated  section  of  submarine  hull  in 
the  Idaho  desert  since  1953.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  S2W  which  powers  the 
NautUus.  now  completing  3  years  of  sea 
duty.  These  reactors  are  of  the  pres- 
surized water  type,  developed  by  West- 
inghouse,  and  they  paved  the  way  for 
the  civilian  plant  at  Shippingport.  The 
Nautilus  iias  been  a  great  success.  One 
trip  took  it  from  New  London  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  with  the  trip  being 
ma^  under  water  from  Panama  to  San 


Diego.  Another  trip  made  anjextenslve 
foray  under  the  polar  ice  cap,  to  a  point 
near  the  North  Pole.  Admiral]  Rickover 
called  this  one  of  the  great  advintures  of 
all  time.  ] 

Following  the  thermal  realtor  pro- 
gram, the  Navy  had  Genera)  Electric 
develop  its  intermediate  reactoi,  the  SIO 
protot3n?e  at  West  Milton,  New  York,  and 
its  seagoing  counterpart,  the  S^O  in  the 
Seawolf.  These  use  sodium  as  $,  coolant, 
promising  greater  efficiencies'  in  heat 
transfer,  but  our  technology  IB  not  yet 
advanced  sufficiently  to  make  the  steam 
superheating  system  work  tol  full  ca- 
pacity without  leaking,  as  a  result  of 
sodium  corrosion.  Both  of  these  reactors 
have  had  these  heat  transfer  troubles 
although  the  reactor  as  such  his  worked 
well.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Seaioolf 
later  will  receive  a  pressurized  water  re- 
actor if  further  difficulties  ar^  encoim- 
tered  with  the  sodium  plant,  taiut  mean- 
while it  is  in  commission,  and  j  perform- 
ing regular  duties.  ; 

Following  the  construction  qf  these  2 
protot3rpe  vessels,  the  Navy  is  Aow  turn- 
ing out  at  a  rate  of  one  every  $  months, 
a  standard  fleet  nuclear  suboiarine,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  the  178  class: 
the  Skate,  Stoordfish,  Sargo.  frnd  Sea- 
dragon.  All  of  these  use  the  Sw  reactor, 
a  pressurized  water  Westing^ouse  de- 
sign, as  will  the  Halibut,  a  guidjed  missile 
submarine.  These  ships  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  another  class  of  fleiet  vessels 
which  are  improved  by  use  of  the  Alba- 
core  hull  and  a  single  propeller,  which 
allows  greater  underwater  sbeeA  and 
maneuverability.  The  first  of  this  585 
class  is  the  Skipjack.  Other  names 
which  have  been  already  aligned  to 
nuclear  submarines  under  pr<teram  are 
the  Scamp.  Scorpion.  Sculpm.  Shark. 
Snook,  and  Thresher.  Additional  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  authorized 
by  Congress  are  the  Permi±  Politick, 
Plunger,  Triton,  and  Tullibee. 

The  Triton  is  the  largest  submarine  yet 
planned.  It  will  have  two  ad^nced  re- 
actors, and  will  be  a  missile-launching 
ship.  The  prototsrpe  reactor!  at  West 
Milton,  N.  Y.,  is  the  S3G,  white  those  in 
the  ship  will  be  called  S4G's,  The  reac- 
tors are  built  by  General  Electric,  and 
are  pressurized  water  designs.' 

It  is  probable  that  this  (Congress, 
by  supplemental  appropriation,  will  add 
at  least  three  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines to  the  fiscal  year  1958  shipbuilding 
program.  These  would  be  designed  to 
carry  and  launch  the  1.500-m|le  Polaris 
intermediate-range  ballistics  tiissile. 

An  earlier  scheme  for  a  nvu^ear-pow- 
ered  carrier  was  dropped  some  {years  ago. 
but  the  research  effort  then  made  was 
incorporated  fairly  directly  "into  the 
Shippingport  PWR  civiUan  power  reac- 
tor. Now  nuclear  power  for  surface 
ships  is  closer  to  actual  accomtilishment. 
with  Westinghouse  developing  two  re- 
actor types:  The  AlW  prototype  is  under 
construction  in  the  Idaho  detoert,  with 
two  reactors  being  incorporated  in  a  sim- 
ulated section  of  ship's  hull;  the  PIW 
multiple  reactor  system  will  b*  mounted 
in  the  guided  missile  cruiser  Lqng  Beach. 
now  imder  construction  at  Qui^icy,  Idass. 

At  Newport  News,  Va..  a  nilclear  car- 
rier of  70.000  to  80,000  tons  is  ^  be  built. 


with  eight  reactors  to  be  Incorporated. 
This  wiM  be  the  world's  largest  warship. 
The  Navy  would  like  to  order  five  sister 
ships  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year.  Pre- 
sumably when  the  reactor^  are  ordered 
from  Westinghouse,  they  will  be  desig- 
nated A2W'8.  T 

Under  construction  Is  another  proto- 
type reactor,  the  SIC  at  Wlbdsor,  Conn., 
designed  to  fit  into  smaller  submarines 
not  yet  ordered.  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing has  the  contract.  There  is  also  pro- 
jected a  DIG  reactor  pnoject  of  the 
pressurized  water  type  for  small  surface 
vessels  of  frigate  size.  hel4  by  General 
Electric  and  managed  by  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory.   { 

The  Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
Is  also  sponsoring  a  study  bf  a  portable 
nuclear  powerplant  whl4h  could  be 
mounted  in  a  barge  for  use  at  forward 
bases,  but  no  contract  had  been  let  lor 
construction.  j 

ARSCT   RXACTOS   PBOOgAMa 

The  first  Army  reactor,  the  APPR-1 
went  critical  on  April  8,  1)057,  and  was 
dedicated  at  the  end  of  that  month.  It 
was  built  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va..  by  Alco 
Products,  producing  lO.OOd  kilowatts  of 
heat,  converting  into  1,C2S  kilowatts  of 
electricity.  The  cost  was  about  $4.3  mil- 
lion. Although  theoretically  its  compo- 
nents are  transportable,  as  a  first  model, 
it  is  rather  heavy,  amounting  to  5,500 
tons.  This  prototype  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  APPR-la,  by  the  same  builder,  and 
to  be  located  somewhere  In  Alaska  in 
1959.  These  are  both  of  the  pressurized 
water  tjrpe,  and  use  about  25  kilograms 
of  uranium  enriched  to  90  percent  U-23S 
for  the  core.  Its  annual  consumption 
of  5  kilograms  of  fuel  4aves  hauling 
12,000  tons  of  coal.  The  seicond  model  ts 
more  nearly  portable,  and  will  produce 
1,550  kilowatts  of  electricity.  Although 
this  is  undoubtedly  very  high-cost 
power,  with  capital  costs  of  about  $2,400 
per  kilowatt  of  capacity,  it  is  Intended  'or 
use  in  locations  where  delivery  of  con- 
ventional fuel  might  have  I  to  be  by  air- 
lift, and  where  uncertain  weather  would 
make  regular  flights  burdehsome. 

The  Army  program  includes  an  even 
smaller  reactor  prototype,  jthe  AIPR  for 
1958  completion.  This  is  Df  the  boiling 
water  type,  built  at  the  National  Reactor 
Test  Station  in  Idaho  for]  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  It  will  produce 
vmder  1,000  kilowatts  of  h4at  and  about 
200  kilowatts  of  electricity!  The  cost  of 
the  project  is  1.225  millioii  dollars. 

Another  announced  Ar$iy  project  Is 
the  GCRE  reactor  also  building  in  Idaho. 
This  is  a  gas-cooled  design  irith  the  Aero- 
Jet-General  Corps,  and  Bi 
rial  Institute  participat 
velopment.  It  may  use  molten  uranium 
and  bismuth  fuel,  graphit^  moderation, 
and  helium  cooling,  but 
lacking. 

Three  other  Army  studies  have  been 
announced.  General  MotArs  did  an  en- 
gineering analysis  for  a  possible  nuclear- 
powered  overland  logistical  cargo  carrier 
which  could  move  across  liiany  kinds  of 
terrain  independent  of  roads.  Gilbert 
Associates.  Inc.  made  a  design  study  for 
a  20.000-kilowatt  powerplant  svUtable  for 
use  overseas.  Raytheon  Manufacturing 
Co.  made  a  design  study  of  la  liquid  metal 
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fuel  package  reactor.  From  among 
these  studies  may  come  later  contracts 
for  actual  construction. 

These  several  projects  have  a  com- 
mercial signiflcance  as  well  as  strategic 
military  importance.  Many  foreign  lo- 
cations in  particular  cannot  afford  and 
do  not  need  for  the  present  powerplants 
in  the  100.000  kilowatt  range.  If  enough 
work  is  done  on  these  small  military  re- 
actors, there  should  be  benefits  flow  to 
the  export  reactor  market  as  well,  a  use- 
ful supplement  to  other  programs  for 
international  cooperation  and  economic 
development. 

The  Army  is  also  engaged  in  the  study 
of  a  food  irradiation  reactor  which  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  review 
of  power  reactors. 

AIBCRArr  AND  KOCUT  BXACTOSS 

The  successful  development  of  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  or  nuclear  space 
rockets  presents  enormous  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  design  and  engineering.  This 
is  what  lies  back  of  the  past  tendency 
for  the  programs  to  blow  hot  and  to  blow 
cold.  Effective  combat  aircraft  with  nu- 
clear power  have  been  sufficiently  re- 
mote that  when  budget  squeezes  ap- 
peared, it  was  easier  to  assign  funds  to 
other  projects  which  seemed  more  likely 
to  reach  operational  use  earlier.  This  is 
logical  practice  in  the  short  run.  but  its 
effect  over  the  long  stretch  should  be 
subjected  to  thoughtful  analysis. 

Shortly  after  World  War  n,  a  design 
Study  project  for  nuclear  aircraft  was 
assigned  to  the  Fairchild  Aviation  Co. 
under  the  name  NEPA,  but  it  did  not 
lead  to  any  actual  construction  because 
reactor  science  was  still  at  so  primitive 
a  stage. 

The  military  services  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  some  past  years 
have  been  reluctant  to  publicize  just 
what  work  was  t)eing  undertaken  to  de- 
velop nuclear  aircraft.  However,  press 
releases  issued  from  time  to  time,  and 
public  requests  for  appropriations  have 
shown  a  considerable  number  of  com- 
panies involved  in  such  work. 

Carbide  b  Chemical  Co.  at  Oak  Ridge 
In  1954  tested,  then  dismantled,  a  reactor 
called  the  ARE.  intended  to  study  ap- 
plications in  aircraft.  It  ran  on  molten 
uranium  fluoride  salts  highly  enriched 
with  U-235,  generating  about  1,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  on  the  average  in  4  full 
'  days  of  continuous  operation.  Another 
Government  activity  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment in  September  1955  of  a  fa- 
cility near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics for  the  testing  of  aircraft  reactor 
ideas  and  components. 

The  Air  Force  has  had  various  study 
contracts  intended  to  lead  to  reactor 
and  engine  construction  with  General 
Electric,  Pratt  and  Whitney,  and 
Curtiss-Wright.  General  Electric  has 
constructed  facilities  at  Evendale,  Ohio. 
Pratt  and  Whitney  has  helped  to  run 
the  big  CANEL  laboratories  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Airframe  contract  studies 
were  made  with  Convair,  Lockheed,  and 
Boeing,  in  the  competition  for  an  even- 
tual WS-125A  contract  to  build  a  nu- 
clear plane.  The  Air  Force  has  also 
started  work  on  its  own  test  reactor  to 
study  components,  at  the  Wright  Aero- 


nautical Development  Center  at  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

These  several  projects  have  had  their 
vicissitudes.  General  Electric  has 
worked  with  Convair  to  place  a  live  re- 
actor in  a  B-36  bomber  to  study  prob- 
lems of  shielding  and  weight  distribu- 
tion, flying  this  plane  from  Port  Worth. 
General  Electric  also  tested  its  HTRE-I 
reactor  at  the  National  Reactor  Test 
Station  in  Idaho.  This  reactor  actually 
supplied  heat  to  operate  a  jet  engine  on 
the  test  stand.  Work  is  also  under  way 
in  Idaho  to  build  an  enormous  airstrip 
for  eventual  use  by  experimental  air- 
craft. Another  heat  transfer  reactor  is 
to  be  built  at  Lockland,  Ohio,  by  Gen- 
eral Electric.  There  has  been  some 
feeling  that  the  work  presently  being 
done  is  something  which  could  lead  in  a 
relatively  few  years  to  an  aircraft  of 
only  intermediate  performance  capabili- 
ties, but  General  Electric  is  confident 
that  adequate  performance  can  be 
attained. 

The  Pratt  and  Whitney  effort  was  in- 
tended to  be  teamed  with  air  frames 
built  by  Lockheed  and/or  Boeing.  Ap- 
parently the  design  study  was  for  a 
very  high  p)erformance  engine,  and  suc- 
cess must  have  been  thought  too  far 
away,  because  the  major  Pratt  and 
Whitney  contract  was  canceled.  Noth- 
ing recently  has  been  said  about  a  Boe- 
ing nuclear  plane.  Lockheed,  however. 
Lb  active  In  the  nuclear  field,  but  prob- 
ably in  another  connection  to  be  dis- 
cussed presently. 

The  Navy  has  also  had  a  series  of 
design  contracts  with  various  manufac- 
turers, these  efforts  being  coordinated 
with  the  Air  Force  work.  Both  Martin 
Aircraft  and  Convair  have  been  con- 
sidered as  potential  builders  of  nuclear- 
powered  fisring  boats.  Howard  Hughes, 
a  pioneer  m  large  seaplane  construction, 
also  is  believed  interested.  Even  the 
Air  Force  has  griven  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  advsmtages  of  seaplanes  be- 
cause of  the  hazard  of  land  operations 
with  radioactive  materials.  Accidents 
in  or  over  water  areas  would  likely  be 
less  serious  in  consequences,  and  a  re- 
actor could  even  be  routinely  lowered 
into  water  for  extra  shielding  when  not 
in  use.  Reactor  or  engine  design  con- 
tracts of  the  Navy  have  been  with  Alli- 
son Division  of  General  Motors.  Air  Re- 
search of  Garrett,  the  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  General  Electric,  and  Cur- 
tiss-Wrlght. 

Only  little  bits  of  another  area  of  de- 
velopment have  been  made  public.  This 
is  to  apply  nuclear  power  not  to  heat 
the  air  passmg  through  a  more  or  less 
conventional  Jet  engine,  but  to  operate 
either  nunjets  or  rockets.  Chemically- 
powered  ramjets  and  rockets  have  been 
so  slow  In  maturing  as  techniques  that 
understandably  nuclear  propulsion  in 
these  fields  has  also  been  slow. 

The  code  name,  project  ROVER,  has 
been  applied  to  this  effort.  Apparently 
the  N  division  of  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory has  been  making  design  studies  for 
many  years.  The  Livermore  Laboratory 
also  had  a  contract  which  was  canceled, 
but  as  a  result  of  Congressional  outcry. 
it  was  renewed  agsdn  last  fall.  There 
are  three  signs  that  some  progress  is 


being  made.  The  Lockheed  company 
apparently  has  some  related  work  under 
way.  It  Lb  to  build  a  research  reactor  at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, and  is  developing  a  large  reserva- 
tion near  Dawsonville.  Ga.,  for  test  pur- 
poses. The  Atomic  Energy  Conunission 
must  feel  that  some  phases  of  the  work 
are  far  enough  along  for  larger  scale 
testing  because  it  Ls  adding  rocket  or 
ramjet  facilities  both  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.. 
and  the  atomic  proving  grounds  nearby. 

The  ramjet  approach  might  allow  the 
operation  of  supersonic  planes,  manned 
or  unmanned,  to  travel  unlimited  dis- 
tances around  the  earth,  either  very  low 
to  escape  easy  radar  tracking,  or  in  the 
upper  atmosphere  where  friction  is  less. 
Nuclear  aircraft  with  turbine  Jet  engines 
might  be  particularly  useful  for  ocean 
and  Arctic  radar  patrol.  Nuclear  rockets 
suggest  the  possibility  of  outmoding  the 
ICBM  with  guidance  all  the  way  to  target 
so  that  interception  by  an  antimissile 
missile  would  be  much  more  difficult.  A 
nuclear  rocket  of  moderate  performance, 
but  with  power  sustained  longer  than  Ls 
true  of  chemical  fuels  probably  would 
heat  and  expel  a  gas.  Another  design 
approach  which  has  been  suggested  is  a 
runaway  reaction  midway  between  a 
controlled  reaction  and  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion. This  could  jrleld  speeds  as  great 
as  100.000  miles  per  hour  or  more,  prob- 
ably of  use  only  on  trips  well  away  from 
the  earth. 

The  Air  Force  has  design  studies  un- 
der way  on  even  more  exotic  power  sys- 
tems, some  of  which  would  use  nuclear 
reactors,  such  as  ionic  rockets  and 
photon  rockets.  These  would  not  be 
used  for  takeoff  from  the  earth  but  are 
potentially  important  for  travel  to  other 
parts  of  the  solar  system.  This  is  an 
effort  of  great  interest  but  not  one  which 
will  become  an  operational  phase  of  mili- 
tary technique  within  the  next  decade, 
as  far  as  one  can  Judge. 

ICEtCHAirr-SHIP  RKACTOU 

It  was  in  April  1955  that  the  President 
announced  plans  for  a  nuclear  powered 
merchant  vessel,  a  vessel  to  be  used 
for  demonstrating  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  but  not  one  which  could 
compete  economically  in  world  com- 
merce. The  plan  raised  early  Congres- 
sional opposition  as  a  waste  of  money. 
That  same  spring  there  was  some  talk 
that  the  proposed  new  sister  ship  of  the 
liner  United  States  could  be  nuclear  pow- 
ered. The  Norwegians  that  spring  sug- 
gested their  own  ultimate  hope  would 
be  for  a  nuclear-powered  ship  of  40  knots 
speed,  using  a  jet-propulsion  system  in 
place  of  propellers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
summer  of  1955  passed  a  bill  which  sub- 
stituted for  the  President's  plan  a  vessel 
to  be  built  with  special  attention  to  eco- 
nomical operation,  although  this  would 
take  longer  to  accomplish.  However,  the 
bill  did  not  pass  in  the  Senate. 

In  October  1955  the  British  Shipbuild- 
ing Research  Association  revealed  that  It 
was  working  with  scientists  at  Harwell 
to  develop  plans  for  nuclear  powered 
merchant  ships  to  supplement  the  work 
on  nuclear  submarines  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  already  UDd«r  way  fw  5  years.  A 
month   later   the  Russians   announced 
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plans  for  an  Arctic  icebreaker  merchant 
veflseL  As  originally  described.  It  was  to 
develop  200,000  kilowatts  of  power  and 
to  cut  its  way  through  ice  by  means  of 
steam  Jets  as  well  as  using  Its  hull.  The 
following  month  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Administration  renewed  its  request 
for  Congressional  authorization  for  a 
nuclear-powered  vesseL 

In  January  1958  the  President  sought 
funds  for  two  nuclear  vessels.  One  was 
to  be  an  exhibition  ship  to  be  built  fairly 
soon,  and  tlie  other  was  to  be  a  nuclear- 
powered  tanker,  a  type  that  offers  early 
opportunity  to  be  economical  in  its  oper- 
ations because  it  wiU  spend  most  of  its 
time  at  sea.  which  allows  its  high  speed 
and  ezpeoisive  imwerplant  to  earn  its 
capital  costs,  tmlike  the  typical  ship 
Which  spends  much  time  in  port  because 
of  cargo-handling  delasrs. 

By  the  spring  of  1956  the  administra- 
tion plan  for  Its  first  nuclear-powered 
ship  had  changed  from  a  predominantly 
passenger  vessel  to  one  with  both  cargo 
and  passenger  capacity,  propelled  by  the 
same  general  type  of  reactor  as  used  in 
the  Nautilus.  A  study  contract  was 
made  that  spring  with  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  It  Drydock  Co.  for  the  pos- 
sible installation  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
in  a  Mariner-tsrpe  hull.  Bethlehem 
Steel  already  had  a  contract  for  a  study 
of  various  components  of  nuclear  sys- 
tems. In  June  1956  West  Germany 
formally  created  an  association  to  de- 
sign a  nuclear-powered  ship. 

After  considerable  debate  and  some 
disagreement,  finally  by  July  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  vessel  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law.  It  called  for  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  build  a  com- 
bination passenger-cargo  vessel.  The 
authorized  ship  could  carry  an  advanced 
type  of  pressurized  water  reactor,  but 
if  this  were  decided,  construction  would 
take  about  9  months  longer.  The  tanker 
proposal  did  not  become  law. 

A  Soviet  official  annoxmced  in  Septem- 
ber 1956  that  the  second  Soviet  nuclear 
ship  would  be  a  whaling  factory  ship  of 
50,000  tons,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  the  hope  was  to  launch  it  in  abocft 
3  years.  Our  Government  that  month 
granted  a  feasibility  contract  for  a  nu- 
clear tanker  to  the  Ford  Instrument  Co. 
division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  This  de- 
sign study  was  to  consider  development 
of  a  closed -cycle  gas  turbine  which  would 
bypass  the  intermediate  step  of  convert- 
ing steam  to  electricity  as  used  In  ttie 
pressurized  water  reactors.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  could  be  the  basis  of  a  much 
more  economical  powerplant.  In  No- 
vember a  similar  contract  was  awarded 
to  General  Dynamics. 

All  major  seapowers  are  interested  in 
the  potentlaLtlea  of  nuclear  plants.  By 
March  of  1957.  the  Japanese  announced 
that  they  were  studying  nuclear-powered 
ships,  and  hoped  by  1966  to  have  at  least 
two  in  operation.  The  Osaka  Shosen 
Kalsha  revealed  that  it  hoped  to  build 
a  passenger  vessel  of  20.000  tons  so  pow- 
ered. 

In  April  1957  a  contract  fhiaHy  was  let 
for  the  construction  of  the  reactor  for 
the  first  American  vessel  with  nuclear 


propulsion.  Babcock  ft  wncox  won  the 
contract.  The  plans  for  designing  the 
ship  that  same  month  went  b3  George 
O.  Sharpe.  Inc. 

Private  industry  also  moved  directly 
into  this  field  of  activity.  Citi^  Service 
Petroleum  made  tentative  arrangements 
In  June  1957  to  order  from  a  Swedish 
shipyard  a  nuclear  tanker  of  6(,000  tons 
deadweight.  The  hull  was  ak-eady  on 
order  as  the  last  of  three  sisKr  ships. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  reactor  ifrom  the 
United  States  could  t>e  installed  in  it  be- 
fore the  ship  would  otherwise^  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Sharpe  firm  made  publif  through 
the  Maritime  Adminlstratioq  its  ex- 
terior plans  for  tlie  first  ship,  isp  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $42.5  milUon.  and  td  be  ready 
in  1960  after  a  keel  laying  in  «ie  spring 
of  1958.  In  July  1957  the  Russians  re- 
leased the  first  photographs  of  their 
nuclear  icebreaker,  the  Lenin,  under 
construction  at  Leningrad. 

By  October  the  Maritime  A^nlnistra- 
tion  liad  received  18  proposals  for  the 
design  of  a  closed-cycle  turbiiie  nuclear 
plant  for  installation  in  a  taliker.     On 
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In  November  1957.  American  televi- 
sion audiences  were  shown!  films  of  the 
actual  hull  form  for  the  British  nuclear 
tanker  being  tested  in  a  knodel  basin. 
The  proposed  vessel,  as  the  fastest  in  the 
world,  would  be  able  to  deliver  enormous 
quantities  of  oil  from  the.  Middle  East 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  EOJpe,  probably 
to  a  new  superharbor  at  Milford  Haven 
in  Wales. 

With  considerable  fanfak^.  the  Rus- 
sian nuclear  icebreaker .  Lenin  was 
launched  on  December  5,  ^957.  It  pro- 
vides accommodations  for  1.000.  should 
be  able  to  cut  through  ice  6  feet  thick, 
and  is  expected  to  visit  Antarctica  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  lOT.  Epwever,  there 
is  no  evidence  other  than  pflicial  Soviet 
statements    that    a    nucleair    proimlslon 

plant  is  actually  building  jto  power  the 
ship. 


iroCLBAB  rOWB  Olf  TRB 

This  report  for  the  most  bart  has  only 
made  brief  allusions  to  nu^ear  develop- 
ments outside  the  United  States,  except 
for  the  foregoing  section  0n  merchant- 
ship  reactors  which  illustrates  the  com- 
petitive  elements   on   the ;  world   scene 


October  29,  1957.  our  first  nuclear  ship    which   are   likely   to   Infli^ence   United 
was  announced  by  the  White  House  to    States  policy.  T 


have  been  assigned  the  name  Savannah. 
Two  days  later,  the  French  Government 
annoxmced  officially  that  it  was  going  to 
construct  a  nuclear-powered  tanker  of 
40,000  tons,  with  40.000  horsepower, 
about  double  that  of  the  first  United 
States  ship.  | 

Finally  in  Noveml}er.  the  contract  for 
the  actual  construction  of  a  Chip's  hull 
for  the  Savannah  was  awarded  to  the 
New  Toric  Shipbuilding  Corp.  o(  Camden. 
N.J.  I 

Another  important  innovation  under 
serious  study  is  the  submarlnejmerchant 
tcmker.  First  pubUc  attention  jwas  called 
to  such  possibilities  by  the  Japanese  in 
December  1956.  Although  still  very  ten- 
tative it  was  thought  the  first)  Japanese 
nuclear  shU>  would  be  a  ooAventional 
tanker,  designed  by  the  Hitachi  Ship- 
building and  Engineering  Co.^^  of  47.000 
deadweight,  with  a  sodium  grtiphite  re- 
actor of  20.000  horsepower.  .  But  the 
second  might  be  a  submarine  tanker,  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  Mitsutalshi  Heavy 
Industries  Ltd.  The  ship  w(|uld  be  of 
30,000  deadwdght,  able  to  sail  beneath 
the  sea  without  regard  to  siirf  afce  storms. 
Navigation  would  be  from  la  special 
bridge  projecting  15  to  18  feet  alx>ve 
water.  | 

The  first  British  nuclear  tinker  was 
annoimced  in  March  1957  as  paving  an 
expected  capacity  of  80,000  |tons.  and 
to  be  ready  by  1963.  In  Ju^y  Hawker 
Slddely  and  John  Brown  Nuclear  Con- 
struction. Ltd.  announced  |hey  were 
studying  a  65,000  ton  or  larger  nuclear 
tanker.  By  October  1957,  su^cient  de- 
tail of  British  plans  had  l)ecome  public 
to  reveal  that  a  nudear-po^ered  sub- 
marine of  80,000  tons  was  under  inves- 
tigation by  Saunders-Roe.  This  would 
have  the  fantastic  speed  of  50  knots. 
Field  Marshal  Viscoimt  Mbntgomery 
stated  that  the  Japanese  plant  had  been 
enlarged  to  include  a  subfoarine  of 
65.000  tons. 


In  fact,  so  much  Is  happening  In  for- 
eign countries,  relating  to  nuclear  pow- 
er in  general,  that  a  much  more  extensive 
report  is  required.  The  mat«ial  which 
follows  summarizes  the  principal  de- 
velopments. [ 

BUnSR  PKOOSZB^ 

In  the  early  days  of  atomic  develop- 
ment dtiring  World  Wtu:  n,iGreat  Britain 
along  with  Canada,  supplied  scientific 
help  to  the  United  Stat^.  and  made 
available  British  Commonwealth  supplies 
of  raw  materials  from  whicn  nuclear  fuel 
could  he  refined.  But  in  the  Free  World, 
only  the  United  States  hid  the  actual 
costly  plants  for  the  gaseous  diffusion 
of  U-235  essential  both  to  the  making 
of  weapons  and  to  the  building  of  re- 
actors. We  also  had  tie  only  full- 
scale  plants  for  the  manufacture  and 
separation  of  Plutonium. 

The  terms  of  United  Stites  law  after 
the  war  largely  ended  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  personnel  ip.  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  between  the  United  States 
and  its  British  and  Canadian  partners. 
The  British  had  to  build  jthelr  own  fa- 
cilities for  production,  as  wiell  as  expand- 
ing their  experimental  labotatories.  They 
built  rather  limited  facilities  for  the 
separation  of  U-235  at  Capenhurst,  but 
the  output  has  been  so  smtill  that  all  was 
required  for  the  British  *weapons  pro- 
gram. They  also  built  plutoniiun  piles 
at  Wlndscale  with  the  ox;tput  going  to 
weapons. 

The  British  felt  the  urge  icy  of  a  power 
program  earlier  than  the  United  States 
because  of  national  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  fuel  and  the  increasing  costs 
appearing  in  the  coal  industry.  At  the 
same  time,  availability  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials for  even  a  modest  wetjpons  program 
was  limited.  This  led,  rauber  naturally, 
to  considering  the  possiblnty  of  a  dual- 
purpose  reactor  which  ^ould  produce 
Plutonium  for  weapons  but  operate  at  a 
high  enough  temperature  to  create  steam 
for  the  generation  of  electricity.    Of  sev- 


eral potential  reactor  designs,  one  tsrpe 
particularly  commended  itself  to  British 
conditions.  Tills  was  the  graphite-mod- 
erated, gas-cooled,  natural-uranium- 
fueled  reactor.  This  was  a  type  that 
would  not  Inquire  the  use  of  scarce 
U-235,  a  fuel  which  makec  for  compact- 
ness and  efficiency,  but  which  first  re- 
quires a  tremendous  investment  in  sepa- 
ration plants.  Also,  the  British  design 
required  a  pressure  vessel  which  was 
easier  to  construct  at  the  present  stage  of 
metallurgy  than  the  types  under  consid- 
eration in  the  United  States.  Graphite 
was  more  available  than  heavy  water  for 
use  as  a  moderator. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Calder  Hall 
program  in  1953,  a  compromise  which 
would  meet  the  pressing  need  for  more 
weapons- grade  plutonium  and  also  give 
practical  experience  in  the  full-scale 
operation  of  a  power  station.  As  con- 
struction proceeded,  and  laboratory  ex- 
perimental work  continued,  the  design 
concept  looked  promising  enough  under 
British  conditions,  and  the  power  need 
was  urgent  enough  if  a  power  shortage 
was  not  to  curb  the  further  growth  of  the 
economy  in  the  years  inunediately  ahead. 

So,  at  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States,  unpressed  by  power  shortages, 
announced  the  initial  5-year  demonstra- 
tion program  to  test  various  reactor  con- 
cepts in  full  scale,  the  British  Central 
EHectric  Authority  announced  the  plan 
to  construct  12  nuclear  stations  by  1965. 
all  modeled  after  Calder  Hall,  gen- 
erating between  1.5  and  2  million  kilo- 
watts. It  was  thought  that  perhaps  the 
last  stations  in  the  program  would  be 
liquid  cooled  rather  than  gas  cooled,  if 
technology  had  advanced  sufficiently  to 
make  the  improvement  worth  while. 
This  $800  million  program  wovild  make 
up  one-quarter  of  the  capacity  additions 
planned  in  the  Authority's  power  plans 
for  the  decade. 

Meanwiiile,  the  Atomic  Energy  Au- 
thority was  concerned  with  development 
of  other  reactor  models  and  had  started 
work  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Doim- 
reay  on  a  fast  breeder  reactor  cooled 
with  liquid  sodium  and  potassium.  This 
wtis  to  be  a  plant  of  intermediate  scale, 
better  able  to  afford  operating  experi- 
ence than  a  small  laboratory  prototype. 

By  May  1956.  the  first  Calder  Hall  re- 
actor had  gone  critical.  That  summer, 
too,  the  British  annoimced  that  revisions 
of  plant  design  Uu-ough  advancing  tech- 
nology were  likely  to  raise  the  power 
output  of  their  program  from  the  range 
of  1.5  to  2.0  million  kilowatts  to  the 
range  of  3  to  4  million  kilowatts.  On 
October  17,  the  Calder  Hall  A  unit  began 
regular  operation,  feeding  power  into 
the  national  grid. 

The  Suez  crisis  in  the  fall  of  1956  gave 
a  new  urgency  to  nuclear  power  devel- 
opment m  Great  Britain,  and  the  10- 
year  program  was  pushed  forward  to  the 
point  of  signing  contracts  with  builders 
and  picking  sites  for  the  first  of  the  sta- 
tions for  the  Central  Electrical  Author- 
ity. In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Authority  plans  included  a  similar  plant 
of  the  Calder  HaU  type  at  Calder  Hall, 
and  two  more  of  the  same  type  at  Chap- 
elcross.  The  Central  Electric  Authority 
plants  imder  contract  included  one  at 


Bradwell,  Essex,  one  at  Berkeley  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  one  at  Hinkley 
Point  in  Somerset.  A  similar  large 
plant  was  planned  by  the  South  of  Scot- 
land Electric  Board  at  Hunterston  in 
Ayrshire. 

British  resolution  to  spiu*  their  pro- 
gram even  more  l>ecame  public  in 
March  1957.  The  capital  expenditiu^ 
was  raised  from  $840  million  to  over 
$2.5  billion,  and  the  capacity  was  ex- 
pected to  be  somewhere  between  5  and 
6  million  kilowatts.  It  was  expected  that 
about  20  large  stations  would  have  to  be 
built  by  1965. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  compar- 
ison in  size  between  the  British  and 
United  States  programs,  or  to  compare 
their  differing  obiectives  and  reasons 
for  being.  The  fij-m  United  States  pro- 
gram is  relatively  modest  in  total  kilo- 
watts, but  ttie  British  are  not  committed 
finally  to  construction  of  all  their  decade 
program,  either.  However,  all  rational 
methods  of  counting  seem  to  indicate 
ttiat  by  1960.  and  also  by  1965.  the  Brit- 
ish lead  in  total  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion will  be  substantial  compared  with 
the  United  States,  as  each  country  pro- 
jects plans  today. 

In  October  1957,  there  was  an  accident 
at  the  Wlndscale  plutonium  reactor 
which  melted  down  some  fuel  cartridges, 
and  overwhelmed  the  chimney  filters  so 
that  radioactive  materials  settled  on 
ptu^  of  the  surrounding  countryside.  It 
is  important  to  emphasize  that  this  acci- 
dent had  nothing  to  do  with  normal 
power-generating  procedures  and  prob- 
ably not  even  with  regular  plutonimn 
separation.  Happily,  most  of  the  fall- 
out was  carried  out  to  sea,  but  there 
were  two  unfortunate  consequences  of 
the  accident.  One  was  some  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  reactor  safety  and  p>os- 
sibly  in  Government  candor — although 
this  was  belatedly  rectified;  the  other 
was  the  loss  of  plutonium  output  for  an 
indefinite  period  from  this  reactor,  with 
a  consequent  cutback  in  important  weap- 
ons development  work  by  the  British. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  also  expected 
within  the  next  decade  to  have  at  least 
one  large  nuclear  plant  in  northern  Ire- 
land. This  may  be  a  large,  fast  breeder 
reactor,  which  would  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  work  under  way  at  Doimreay. 

A  very  inconclusive  debate  has  raged 
between  proponents  of  the  American 
pressurized  water  reactors  and  the 
British  gas-oooled  ones.  In  the  first 
place,  each  type  of  reactor  has  its  place 
to  fit  the  circumstances.  Secondly,  con- 
struction costs  in  the  two  countries  vary 
enough  as  to  change  the  economics  of 
design.  Thirdly,  in  both  countries  arbi- 
trary changes  in  Government  policy 
relative  to  the  supplying  of  fuel  and  the 
repurchase  of  spent  fuel  elements  for 
their  plutonium  can  alter  the  apparent 
contrasts.  Only  after  these  are  taken 
into  account  does  the  further  important 
question  of  differences  in  interest  rates, 
depreciation,  and  tax  policy  also  become 
pertinent  in  making  a  judgment. 

W.  Kenneth  Davis  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  reported  in  July 
1957  that  using  data  supplied  by  the 
British,  and  translating  these  to  Ameri- 


can ooQdltions,  the  gas-cooled  reactor 
with  natural  uraniima  fuel  will  not  give 
the  United  States  competitively  low- 
power  costs  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
He  points  out  that  the  British,  despite 
their  large  commitment  to  construct 
gas-cooled  plants,  are  working  very  hard 
on  other  experimental  types  of  reactors. 
A  study  sponsored  by  the  Commission 
and  made  by  the  American  Radiator  Ic 
Standard  Sanitary  Co.  under  contract, 
was  made  pubUc  last  May.  It  compared 
second  generation  plants  of  the'  Ship- 
plngport  and  Calder  Hall  varieties  of 
similar  power  outputs — 90.000  kilo- 
watts— and  this  showed  a  slight  cost  edge 
for  the  Calder  Hall  design  in  the  United 
States — 17.9  miUs  as  against  19.6  mills. 
In  a  British  setting,  the  Calder  Hall  de- 
sign has  an  even  greater  advantage — 8 
mills  as  against  13.1  mills.  Congres- 
sional advocates  of  a  gas  cooled  natural 
uranium  reactor  in  the  United  States 
claim  support  from  this  study,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the 
Davis  conclusions.  Very  possibly  more 
recent  types  of  water  reactors  offer  the 
United  States  the  best  economic  pros- 
pects iintil  some  advanced  breeding,  ho- 
mogeneous, aqueous,  or  molten  metal  re- 
actor is  completely  developed.  William 
L.  Laurence,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  January  5.  1058,  summarized 
these  possibilities  as  follows: 

Cost  or  Atokic-Powbued  Bi.kctkxcitt  Bkimo 
BaoucHT  Neaexb  to  Bconoiocai.  L«vsl 

(By  William  L.  Laurence) 

The  last  week  of  1967  saw  two  significant 
developments  In  the  field  of  atomic  power, 
each  marlcing  an  important  step  toward  the 
goal  or  producing  electricity  from  the  atom  at 
a  cost  competitive  with  power  produced  from 
conventional  fuels. 

From  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Ck)mmlaslon  near  Chicago, 
ni..  came  the  announcement  that  Improve- 
ments in  the  operation  of  the  experimental 
boiling  water  reactor  (EBWR)  has  made  the 
plant  potentially  capable  of  producing  the 
Nation's  cheapest  atomic  electricity,  though 
it  would  stlU  be  far  from  being  actually 
competitive  with  electricity  from  coal  or  oU. 

At  the  same  time  came  the  announcement 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  an 
advanced  type  of  an  experimental  atomic 
powerplant.  known  as  the  homogeneous  re- 
actor experiment  No.  2  (H.  R.  S.  3)  has  gone 
into  operation  at  the  AEC's  National  Labora- 
tory at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  This  type  of  nu- 
clear reactor,  when  further  developed,  prom- 
ises a  number  of  distinctive  advantages  over 
present  types  of  large-scale  atomic  power- 
plants  which  are  expected  to  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  In  the  cost  of  Industrial 
electricity  from  the  nuclei  of  heavy  atoms, 
uranliun,  plutonium,  and  thorlxun. 

The  experimental  boiling  water  reactor 
consists  of  a  system  in  which  water  Is  heated 
to  steam  by  the  fission  process  In  the  reactor 
core,  the  steam  then  passing  directly  into  a 
turbine  which  operates  an  electrical  gener- 
ator. The  system  differs  from  the  water 
reactor  used  In  atomic  submarines  and  at  the 
large-scale  atomic  powerplant  recently  put 
In  operation  In  Shlpplngport,  Pa.  In  the 
latter  type  the  heat  from  the  split  atoms  is 
transformed  to  a  heat  exchanger  by  circulat- 
ing water  under  pressure,  the  beat  exchanger, 
in  turn,  imxiucing  steam  for  the  turbine. 

HOW  rr  woBxa 
The  homogeneous  reactor  typ*  ntiUaes  a 
•olutlon  of  suapenaion   of  noelear  fuel  in 
water,  which  aenres  both  as  a  modermtor.  to 
alow  down  the  at 
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as  A  eootant.  Tte  newest  ^pe  Is  s  two- 
region  reactor  oonslstlng  ot  a  oone  filled  wltb 
a  beavy-watar  Kaution  of  uranyl  silicate,  a 
compound  of  uranium  and  sulfur  wbich  Is 
soluble  In  water.  Tbe  core  is  surrounded  by 
a  blanket  containing  heaTy  water,  that  is, 
water  In  whlcb  tbe  hydrogen  has  a  mass 
double  that  of  hydrogen  in  ordinary  water. 

The  fuel  solution  is  pumped  under  pres- 
sure through  tbe  reactor  Tessel  where  it  is 
heated  by  the  fission  of  the  uranium  nuclei 
in  tbe  dlssolTCd  compound.  The  solution  is 
then  passed  through  heat  exchangers,  where 
the  heat  is  released  to  produce  steam.  The 
steam  can  then  be  used  to  drive  a  turbine- 
generator  system  to  produce  electricity. 

One  of  the  great  sdvantages  of  the  homo- 
geneous type  of  reactor  results  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  kept  free  from  the  fission 
products,  the  accumulation  of  which  in 
plants  using  solid  fuel  elements  constitutes 
one  of  the  major  operating  problems.  The 
homogeneous  reactor  plant  includes  chemi- 
cal processing  equipment  for  purifying  the 
Irradiated  fuel  solution  by  contlnitously  re- 
moving solid  corrosion  and  fission  products, 
thus  Tn^iftwg  it  possible  for  the  plant  to  be 
kept  in  continuous  operation,  witbout  the 
requirement  of  costly  reprocessing  of  tbe 
solid  fuel. 

nCPBOVZD  DZSIGN 

The  HRE-2  represents  an  advance  in 
physical  size  and  in  technology  over  HRB-1. 
which  in  1953  became  the  second  United 
States  reactor  to  produce  electric  power  from 
nuclear  energy.  It  has  a  heat  output  of 
6.000  kilowatts,  most  of  which  will  be  dissi- 
pated into  the  atmosphere.  The  remainder 
will  be  supplied  to  a  small  turbine-generator 
system  to  produce  300  kilowatts  of  electric 
I>ower. 

Compared  with  its  power  output,  the  ex- 
perimental boiling  water  reactor  at  Argonne 
Is  a  veritable  giant.    It  was  originally  de- 


signed to  produce  20,000  kilowaltts  of  heat 
and  6.000  kilowatts  of  electrlcify.  a  power 
level  achieved  on  December  29.  1956.  Fol- 
lowing a  year  of  experimentation,  the  plant 
was  operated  last  week  at  a  power  level  of 
60.000  kilowatts,  or  a^  times  Its  original 
design  level.  Furthermore,  the  ^,000-kilo- 
waU  level,  the  AEC  annoimced,  Wu  attained 
with  no  Aange  In  the  number  br  arrange- 
ment of  the  fuel  elements  withinj  the  reactor 
core. 

The  new  high  level,  it  was  r^rted.  was 
achieved  by  causing  the  water  to  boil  at  a 
higher  than  normal  rate,  resulting  in  faster 
circulation  through  the  core  an^  in  a  more 
rapid  removal  of  heat.  I 

In  addition,  calculations  by  Argonne  scien- 
tists and  engineers  indicate  that  with  further 
modifications  the  EBWB  could  produce  up 
to  100.000  kllowatU  of  heat  and  25.000  klk>- 
watts  of  electricity.  This  level  otf  operation, 
however,  would  require  the  additSon  of  more 
fuel  and  a  turbine-generator  and  condenser 
of  larger  capacity  than  those  of  the  present 
plant. 

COST  BKOUGBT  DOWN 

The  Increase  in  the  power  level  from  90.000 
to  50,000  kilowatts  means,  acco^lng  to  Ar- 
gonne engineers,  a  reduction  in.  the  cost  of 
atomic  electricity  from  52  mills  |>er  kilowatt 
to  S2  mills,  or  a  reduction  of  nttrly  40  per- 
cent in  the  cost.  Chicago  puMllc  utilities 
now  produce  electricity  at  a  cqst  of  about 
7.5  mills  per  kilowatt-bow.  C^  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pointed  out,  20  mills  would  be 
economical  In  some  areas. 

Argonne  scientists  added  thit  they  be- 
lieved it  was  possible  that  then  equipment 
and  methods  could,  in  about  lo' years,  bring 
tbe  cost  down  to  10  mills  per  kl}owatt-hour, 
which  would  be  within  the  cdst  range  of 
conventional  utility  plants  in  tbe  United 
SUtes. 


TABI.E  II. — Untied  Kingdom  einlian  poxper  reactor  program  (i  teiuding  all  reaetora  vritk  an  electrical  outpuC) 


Beaetor  oooeept  name 


(/L)  AtomicEnergyAofhortty: 
CaMer  HaO  A 


CaWer  HaU  B 

Calder  Hall  A  type 


CaMer  HaO  B  type.. 
Vast  braedcr 


(B)  Central  Electric  Anthor- 

tty. 
CaMer     HaO     Type 

FIPPA  lands. 
Catder     HaU     Type 

PIPPA  3  aod  4. 

CsMcr  HSn  Type. 


Location 


(O  Soatb  of  Scotland  Electric 
Board: 
CaUcr  HsU  Type. 

l>o 

(D)  Nortbem  Ireland  Govern- 
:  last  Bresder. 


SellaflrM, 

Camber- 

Isnd. 

do. 

Chapelcroas, 

Dnmfties- 

■bire. 
do 

DouBiesy, 
Calthneai. 


Brsdwen, 
Essex. 

Berkeley, 
Glouces- 
tershire. 

Hinkley 
Point, 


Sched- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


idse 


IftSS 
ISfiS 


1S58 


North  Wales.. 
. do, 


Hantsntso, 
Ayntatee. 


..do... 


I960 

1900 

IWI 


10«B 
1903 


Moderator 


Onidilte. 


—do 

—do 


—do 

None 


Coolant 


196S-«i 


Orsphlte.. 
do.-.. 

do. 


...do. 
do. 


COi. 

CO«_ 


8od(nm-po- 
tasBlnin. 


Fuel 


Natoral  U.. 


COi_ 


COi 

COi 


COi 


COi 


do. 

N« 


COv. 


do 


do 


The  key  to  stomle  power  efxmomics  is  the 
cost  of  furt.  which,  at  tha  Argonne  unit,  is 
slightly  enriched  uranium,  worth  •750,000. 
This  fuel,  it  was  said,  accounts  for  20  of  the 
33  mills  of  the  cost  per  kllowatt-bour.  Con- 
siderable reductions  are  exp^ted  by  getting 
more  mileage  from  the  fuel  And  by  lowering 
the  initial  cost  of  its  processUtg. 

British  merchant  ship  reactor  plans 
have  been  described.  Work  on  nuclear 
submarines  Is  further  advanced.  More 
than  5  years  of  effort  hava  been  invested 
already.  A  prototjrpe  submarine  reac- 
tor Is  building  at  Dounrefry,  and  it  will 
be  of  the  pressurized  water  variety  used 
in  the  Nauttins.  The  work  is  being  done 
by  Viekers.  RcUs  Roycei  and  Foster- 
Wheeler.  The  first  subiqarlne  is  to  be 
named  the  DreadnoughL  jCurrent  news- 
paper accounts  indicate  tike  proiect  may 
be  abandoned  In  order  to!  release  scarce 
scientific  personnel  to  otber  projects. 

Although  this  report  is  mot  concerned 
with  nuclear  weapons.  i^erapecUve  re- 
quires Uie  mention  that  the  British  are 
now  armed  with  home-d^loped  weap< 
ons  in  both  the  kiloton  and  megaton 
ranges.  Tests  have  been^rrled  out  in 
Australia  and  the  central  Pacific.  Includ- 
ing airborne  fusion  weapons.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  in  controlling  the 
amount  of  radioactive  f  allbut.  that  is,  de- 
veloping  the  clean  weM>oo|- 

Substantial  British  pit^greas  in  ther- 
monuclear power  is  cover^  later  In  this 
report. 

Table  n  summarises  tb^  British  power- 
reactor  program. 


Heat 

output 


Htahly  enrtcHfd 
U-236  with  tbo- 
rlnm  blankst; 
alternately  Pu 
taU-23S 


sea  000 


4aaooo 

400^000 


404000 
60.000 


Natoral  U. 
do 

do 


..do 

..do... 


..._do.,. 


BodluuH 

IMHftHiitiini 


D-OSorPo-fM 
In  blsnket 
tborluiB  ot 

u-am. 


Kl«- 

trle 

output 


AS.  000 

(later 
92,000) 
»2.000 
K2.000 


92,000 
15,000 


Total 
cost 
(mO- 

Uooa) 


tc-$« 


42 

«I 


Cost 
per 
kOo- 
vatt 


1980 


300,000 
276,000 

*S0,9M 


mi.  000 
500,000 


180^000 
200^  000 


lU 
113 

lit 


113 
113 


4» 


Cost 
pw 
kHo- 
watt- 
hours 


M3b 


S3S 
to3» 


Coftstraetloa  stsrted 
V/ept,   arUkmi   May  22. 

Reintv  epsnUoa  Oat 

I ,  laea 
An  i  oaits  contain  2  le- 

aitori  each.    Their 

p^vpooi    k   to    hreed 
pons  srade  pinto- 

nhim  at  a  ratio  of  O.A 
Bneds  pkitoahni  at  s 

ii«leeil.Z. 


I  onlti  taiduda  S 
reactors  eaeh.  and 
bread  tone  ptartsolum 
a  I  well  M  prododnc 
pvwer.  Tbeyaretobe 
Kilowed  by  IS  more 
rsMtan  to  be 
completed  by  19M, 
bat  these  may  be 
ifstar    cooled    rather 

gas  cooled.  Tbe 
tkst  3  were  started  in 
1)67. 


W<  tk  alarted  hi  1987.  3 

naeton,   breeda  mm 

I  lutonhim. 
3  iraetoni,  breeds  Mme 

p  Intonluni. 
3  leaeton,  1.7  breedlnc 

(ictor   fcr  production 

« f  plotoalam. 
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It  remains  dlflleolt  to  report  vtth  cer- 
tainty the  exact  status  of  Soviet  nnclear- 
power  de^elopineoiB  beeaiae  <tf  Soviet 
restrietioBB  on.  tbe  Catherine  of  news. 
What  I  report  here  is  subject  to  tbe 
credibility  of  Sovlei  statements  of  their 
activittaB.  In  the  middle  of  1954.  the 
first  small  nuclear  powerplant  was 
opened,  one  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  kilo- 
watts of  electrical  ootput.  Tbe  first  plc- 
tures  of  it  were  released  in  January  1A&5. 
Further  details  were  not  released  until 
the  time  of  the  Goteva  Conference  in 
August  10S5.  DiselMures  at  that  ttane 
also  showed  that  the  Russians  must  have 
one  or  more  gaseous  diiluBioQ  plants  be- 
cause d  tbeir  use  of  oiriehed  uranium 
in  some  experimental  reactors. 

The  sixth  5-year  plan  announced  at 
tbe  beginning  of  1956  called  for  the 
builf1<"C  of  atomic  powerplaots  by  IMO 
with  a  total  capacity  of  2  miUioa  to  2.S 
million  kilowatts,  which  is  larger  than 
the  British  1M6  goal  of  the  same  time — 
subsequently  the  British  tfoal  has  been 
tripled.  Tbe  RiiSRians  at  that  time  also 
dt^med  that  the  first  large  station  in 
the  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand-kilo- 
watt range  was  already  under  oonstruc- 
tioa. 

At  the  20th  |>arty  coofress.  I.  V.  Elur- 
chatov  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  making  good  headway  on  thermo- 
nuclear-power research,  on  atomic-pow- 
ered aircraft  and  land  vehicles,  and  on 
an  atomic-powered  icebreaker.  New 
power  stations  planned  for  completion 
by  1960  Included  a  pair  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  1  millian  kilowatts  In 
the  Urals,  and  one  of  400.000  kilowatts 
near  Moscow.  Kurchatov  also  stated 
that  the  Soviet  program  Included  build- 
ing 10  different  reactor  types,  falling 
within  the  general  range  of  fifty  and 
one  himdred  thousand  kilowatts — prob- 
aWy  their  heat  outpot — a  program  cor- 
responding to  the  United  States  reactor- 
demonstration  program. 

Kurchatov  made  quite  an  Impression 
on  British  scientists  in  April  1956  wiien 
he  diseussed  at  Harwell.  Soviet  experl- 
mentation  with  thermonuclear  phenom- 
ena, llie  taiformaUon  he  presented  was 
more  detailed  U\an  that  allowed  by  the 
security  rules  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Although  not  of  Immediate  appBcation 
for  power  programs,  Soviet  research  in 
high-energy  physics  is  worth  noting. 
The  ffawrians  have  completed  a  10-bU- 
UoQ  eiectroa  volt  particle  acoelo-ator. 
and  are  ^Jmmifntwtg  one  with  a  capacity 
of  50  bimon  etoetran  volts.  Tbe  Uni- 
versity of  California  bevatron  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  6  liillioa  electron  volts,  and  a 
machine  projected  for  Brookhaven  is  in 
the  tliirty-to-fif  ty-billion  raiwe. 

For  a  long  time,  the  location  of  the 
first  Soviet  nuclear  powerplant  »'as  not 
known.  The  first  Western  visitor  to  it, 
seems  to  have  been  the  Norwegian  phys- 
icist, Ame  Limdby,  chief  of  reactor  phys- 
ics for  the  Norwegian  Atomic  Institute. 
It  turned  out  to  be  87  miles  south  of 
Moscow,  to  be  moderated  with  graphite 
and  eooled  toy  pressurised  water.  Its 
fuel  ts  enriched  from  one-one  hundred 
and  fortieth  U>  one  one-twenOeth  of 
D-as. 


The  neit  detailed  story  about  Sofviet 
nuclear  power  was  relennd  In  Jane  ItfT. 
The  first  btg  power  station,  loeattaa 
known,  is  to  have  a  eapacUy  of 
kilowatts  and  be  ready  in  IMS.  R  win 
be  foeted  with  enrld&ed  and  natural 
araninm,  apparently  an  eolargement  of 
the  design  concept  used  In  the  Hist 
SjOOO-kilowatt  idant.  The  first  stace  of 
construction  will  include  three  7«,«00- 
kiiowatt  steam  turbines. 

No  Westerner  has  been  p»m!tted  to 
▼isit  ttie  location  of  this  first  powerplant. 
so  the  stage  of  canstmctkm  is  not  known. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Russians  wish  to 
complete  their  station  and  put  it  into 
operation  before  farther  dtoeloem^es  are 
made.  On  ttie  other  hand.  It  te  ▼ery 
likely  that  ttie  amount  of  the  total  pro- 
gram to  be  eonpleted  1^  1960  has  been 
marfeiedly  reduced  toy  higher  priority 
projects  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
Weight  can  be  given  to  this  interpreta- 
tion  because  even  with  our  great  lead  In 
nuclear  research,  there  have  been  unex- 
pected problems  which  have  delayed  sev- 
eral ot  our  projects.  Recent  scientific 
afdilevements  toy  Che  Russians,  Iwwevw , 
Il]ustaa.te  that  it  might  be  dangerous  for 
OS  to  base  our  policies  on  the  firm  eon- 
clusioQ  that  the  Rnartan  program  has 
bogged  down  in  any  serious  way. 

The  Soviet  nuclear  ^ip  program  has 
been  discussed  earlier.  No  mention  has 
been  made  by  the  Russians  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  program.  Considering  the 
extieme  importance  of  submarines  to 
Soviet  naval  strategy,  and  Vhe  immense 
advantage  nuclear  submarines  have  over 
the  diesel  variety,  it  would  be  inconceiv- 
able that  a  nation  with  a  nuclear  energy 
program  would  neglect  submarine  reac- 
tors. The  only  safe  planning  assump- 
tion the  United  States  ahouM  make  is 
that  a  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  is  either 
under  construction  or  already  under- 
going tests,  and  that  the  next  S  years  will 
see  the  start  of  a  fleet  submarine  program 
with  nuclear  power. 

Strong  Soviet  public  interest  has  been 
shown  in  nuclear  aircraft.  Some  West- 
em  visitors  returned  from  the  Soviet 
Union  recently,  report  that  noclear  flight 
Is  expected  soon,  tout  this  Is  speculative 
In  character. 

Soviet  aid  to  satellite  countries  in- 
chides  a  powei  reactor  ot  2,000  kilowatts 
which  began  pperatmg  December  18, 
19S7.  near  Dresden  m  East  Germany. 
Also  scheduled  for  completion  in  1957 
was  a  7.000  kilowatt  reactor  In  Red 
China,  with  no  announcement  as  to 
the  location.  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovalcia  afi  have  hoped  for  full- 
scale  power  stations  to  be  complete  by 
1960.  but  there  may  be  some  delay. 


The  Ft«n<^  program  for  nnclear 
energy  has  followed  somewhat  along  the 
path  of  tbe  British  but  is  not  quite  as 
advanced.  Following  construction  of  a 
series  of  experimental  reactors,  the  first 
production  plants  were  scanned  for 
Mareoide  in  the  Rtwne  Vialley  of  sontta- 
eastem  France.  These  were  patterned 
after  Cakler  HalL  That  Is.  they  are  gas 
coded,  graphite  moderated  plants  op- 
erating on  natural  uranium  and  produc- 


ing plutoDham  as  w^  tm  voncr  The 
procrani  was  amooDced  In  March  ISSC 
The  Marooaie  O-l  and  0-«  ] 
expected  to  eost  stTffTit  ^ 

m  addltlan  to  the  Mareoifle 
operated  toy  ttie  Fkench  Atomic 
OoBuui^ston,  a  power  pra 
Bouneed  to  August  IMS  toy  Etoctrtelt« 
der::wnoe.  Tbe  first atatton  to  ttw  Loirs 
▼alley,  for  ooaspietion  to  19M.  Is  to  hava 
an  Initial  power  output  of  W.OOt  kilo- 
watts, later  to  be  raised  to  about  StO.MO 
kilowatts.  R  win  toe  at  Gandes.  followed 
toy  a  ^nOar  i^nt  at  Chtaxm.  also  in  the 
Loire  Ya&ey.  a  yeu-  or  so  latn-. 

The  O-l  reactor  went  into  operation  to 
January  1956,  but  its  output  of  5,4MM 
kilowatts  of  electricity  at  fuH  operatkm 
has  been  used  completely  In  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  air  Mowers.  This  empha. 
sizes  its  main  purpose  to  be  phitonium 
production. 

Until  the  time  of  ttie  Sua  crisis,  all 
public  statements  on  the  purposes  of  the 
atomic  industry  in  France  excluded  the 
development  of  weapons.  Tt  Is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  decision  to  fel- 
low the  CaMer  HaU  pattern  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Marcoule  elearly  left  the 
door  open  to  making  nuclear  weapons 
with  the  plutoniam  produced,  and  this 
may  very  well  have  been  done  with  fore- 
sight. After  the  8ikx  erists  tonAe,  there 
was  open  talk  that  France  might  have  to 
develop  its  own  weapons.  There  were 
many  individuals,  however,  who  felt  this 
might  be  disastrous  for  the  future  de- 
vek>pra«it  of  the  Buratom  program.  By 
the  end  of  19S7.  the  early  dei^opment  of 
weapons  seemed  to  have  beeome  a  defi- 
nite policy,  not  just  a  threat. 

The  French  have  Introduced  one 
notable  technologleBl  ehange.  Their 
large  pressure  vessels  are  to  be  of  rein- 
forced concrete  rather  than  steel.  Tt 
the  results  are  saUsfactory.  there  ssay  be 
opened  a  routo  to  new  economies  in  con- 
struction costs.  The  O-l  and  O-S  re- 
aetors  are  to  be  In  fun  operation  toy  sone- 
Ume  in  1958,  when  they  wfll  turn  out 
about  60,000  kilowatts.  A  0-4  reactor 
may  toe  toullt  by  1960  either  at  Marcoule 
or  to  Algeria. 

There  is  a  nuclear  submarine  program 
for  the  French  Wavy.  The  first  vessel, 
expeoted  to  be  qmito  large,  may  be  eom- 
pletedtol9tt. 

XTTajnox  awe  TTS  juimummrs 

When  It  was  appreciated  that  nuclear 
energy  could  be  used  to  generate  useful 
ix>wer.  countries  the  world  over  hoped  to 
solve  many  of  their  problems  through  an 
expandon  of  energy  derived  from  fission 
of  uranium.  The  less  developed  coun- 
tries hoped  for  the  greatest  changes,  but 
were  least  ready  for  the  new  tedinology 
which  had  yet  to  toe  put  to  practical  use. 
Many  of  the  European  countries  were 
technteany  capable  of  handling  atomie 
reactors  with  a  minimum  amount  of  new 
training,  tout  to  the  early  postwar  years 
they  were  short  of  aB  the  essentials  of 
materials.  equ^^Msent.  and  manpower  to 
carry  on  individual  devdcpment  pro- 
grams of  any  magnitude.  There  were  a 
few  eooperative  effutts,  as  for  example* 
the  Joint  lveihertaBns*^BfweKlan  xe* 
search  pten.  with  a  teaetar  at  KJciler, 
Norway. 
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By  the  spring  of  1955  the  United  States 
indicated  that  it  was  soon  going  to  t>e 
jarepared  to  render  assistance  to  other 
nations  who  wanted  research  and  power 
reactors.  The  Geneva  Conference  was 
seen  as  a  means  for  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  the  atmn.  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  arrange  export  of  technology 
from  the  leading  countries  which  had  al- 
ready made  a  start  in  nuclear  energy.  In 
July  1955  the  OEEC  was  urging  that 
Western  Europe  coordinate  plans  for 
nuclear  development  because  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  practical  than  to 
have  each  separate  country  carrying  out 
duplicate  efforts.  Its  detailed  plan  was 
to  be  announced  shortly  after  the  Geneva 
Conference  closed.  It  was  foreseen  that 
success  for  the  plan  would  depend  upon 
British  technology  and  upon  French 
uranium  resources.  Many  experts  rec- 
ognized that  only  nuclear  power  was 
likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand for  power  everywhere  in  Europe. 

It  was  evident  that  if  an  early  start 
were  to  be  made  on  reactors,  particularly 
any  type  other  than  the  ones  fueled  with 
natural  uranium.  United  States  help 
would  be  required.  A  plea  for  early 
United  States  supplies  was  brought  to 
this  country  by  Gunnar  Randers  of  Nor- 
way in  October  1955.  By  the  end  of 
1955  Jean  Monnet  of  France  was  press- 
ing hard  for  European  cooperation  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  as  an  essen- 
tial form  of  European  union.  The 
countries  of  France,  West  Germany. 
Italy.  Belgium.  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg, which  made  up  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Community,  formed  an  action 
committee  to  study  what  might  be  done, 
and  it  was  their  hope  the  British  might 
be  led  to  Join  the  coalition. 

By  February  1956  the  Action  Com- 
mittee was  meeting  with  members  of  the 
OEEC,  looking  for  areas  of  compromise 
which  would  make  possible  a  supramt- 
tional  plan  for  atomic  development. 
However,  the  British  were  afraid  their 
own  nuclear  development  plans  would 
be  close  to  impossible  to  carry  through 
to  meet  their  own  needs,  if  resources 
were  diverted  to  various  European  proj- 
ects. 

The  planners  also  hoped  that  United 
States  help  could  be  obtained  for  the 
building  of  a  gaseous  diffusion  plant  to 
serve  all  the  coxmtries  of  Western  Europe 
needing  U-235.  It  was  clear  that  ques- 
tions of  secxuity  to  guard  against  use  of 
certain  nuclear  materials  in  weapons 
was  a  stvunbling  block  to  the  plans. 

By  October  1956  a  draft  statute  had 
been  prepared  tn  the  United  Nations 
calling  for  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  EInergy  Agency.  Some  82 
countries  unanimously  approved  its 
terms.  Of  necessity,  it  was  a  much 
more  limited  scheme  than  the  proposals 
beiiLg  made  within  Western  Europe  for 
cooperation.  It  set  up  procediues  for 
exchange  of  information,  supplying  of 
nuclear  materials.  Many  cotmtries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  signed 
the  plan.  In  support  of  the  program, 
the  President  in  November  1956  stated 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
make  available  20.000  kilograms  of 
uranium  enriched  to  20  percent  of  U- 
235 — ^too  low  an  enrichment  to  use  in 


weapons.  It  was  to  be  supplied  to  vari- 
ous countries  imder  a  number  of  bi- 
lateral pacts,  as  well  as  incluaing  5.000 
kilograms  suppUed  to  the  Intctmational 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  itself,  j 

The  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  not  only 
lent  greater  urgency  in  late  1966  to  the 
nuclear  plans  of  Britain  and  Fqance,  but 
of  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
It  was  not  settled  yet  whether;  a  strong 
supranational  organization  UkQ  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Community  would  be  jbetter,  or 
whether  the  looser  OEEC  should  set  the 
pattern.  A  draft  treaty  under  develop- 
ment was  called  Euratom,  aqd  it  was 
hoped  to  have  it  ready  early  in  1957. 

The  six  countries  of  the  Iron  land  Steel 
Community  did  sign  the  proposed  treaty, 
and  In  May  1957  aimounced  specific  goals 
for  the  first  decade  of  constr\4ction.  It 
called  for  15  million  kilowatts  ef  electric 
power  capacity.  Clearly  so  ambitious  an 
undertaking  would  take  the  h#lp  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  Can|ida.  The 
plan  was  advanced  by  the  tlxree  wise 
men — ^Louis  Armand.  of  Franfe:  Franz 
Etzel,  of  West  Germany;  and  Francesco 
Giordani,  of  Italy.  The  program  was 
expected  to  cost  about  $2  bilUcb  Just  for 
fuels.  It  would  rely  initially  upon  the 
British  type  of  reactor,  and  would  need 
natural  uraniimi  from  Canada,  to  supple- 
ment supplies  from  France  and  the  Bel- 
gian Congo.  The  powerplantsi  were  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  2  to  2V2  times  as 
much  as  conventional  pofrerplants. 
meaning  an  extra  cost  of  aboub  $4  billion 
over  what  would  have  to  be  spent  any- 
way for  conventional  plants  otherwise 
needed  during  the  decade.  They  esti- 
mated that  the  resulting  Electricity 
based  on  present  technology  vrould  cost 
between  11  and  14  mills,  as  compared 
with  current  typical  European  costs  for 
conventionally  generated  electi|U;ity  of  11 
to  12  mills.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  expectation  is  that  even  if  4II  nuclear 
fuel  had  to  be  imported,  it  would  cost 
about  $200  million  a  year  at  oie  end  of 
the  10-year  period,  as  compared  with  a 
cost  of  $800  million  a  year  for  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  coal  and  oU. 

In  the  light  of  European  heeds  for 
further  economic  growth,  th^re  seems 
but  little  doubt  that  the  plan  fbr  nuclear 
expansion  is  well  conceived.  bi|t  there  is 
great  question  whether  all  the!  resources 
needed  to  make  it  a  reality  ii)  a  decade 
are  actually  present.  Clearly,  reactors 
purchased  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  will  be  required,  ^ut  United 
States  reactors  usually  requirf  enriched 
fuels,  and  many  Europeans  ar^  reluctant 
to  tie  their  power  capacity  to  1  American 
willingness  to  supply  enrichea  fuel  un- 
obtainable elsewhere.  They  ^eel  their 
economic  life  would  be  too  lubject  to 
possible  changes  in  American  attitudes, 
and  that  there  would  be  restrictive  re- 
quirements in  accoimting  fo*  the  fuel 
consumed.  Consequently  thefe  is  great 
Interest  in  spurring  research  on  reactors 
which  can  bum  plutonlum  resisting  from 
the  conversion  of  U-238  it,  natiuttl 
luranimn  reactors.  The  British  estimate 
they  may  be  able  to  start  using  plutoniiun 
by  1966.  If  Plutonium  cannot  be  used 
successfully,  the  whole  outlodk  for  nu- 
clear power  in  Europe  will  b«  changed. 
Cost  calculations  have  assumed  that  the 


b3rproduct  plutonium  would  have  a  high 
resale  value  and  be  useful  I  for  power  as 
well  as  weapons.  ' 

At  the  present  time,  with  so  many 
problems  still  to  solve,  the  Euratom  plan 
must  be  labeled  more  a  hope  than  a 
concrete  plan  for  accomplishment.  If 
15  million  kilowatts  are  to  be  ready  in 
a  decade,  there  should  already  be  a  series 
of  sites  picked  out,  lines  pf  credit  ar- 
ranged, and  contracts  awairded  to  con- 
structors. This  has  not  icome  about. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  thit  nothing  is 
being  done  in  individual  cotmtries. 

French  progress  has  already  been  re- 
viewed. Italy  has  carried  on  long  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Unitdd  States  for 
power  reactors,  and  it  was  expected  that 
Westinghouse  would  erect  a  large  power 
station  of  the  pressurize^  water  tsrpe 
near  Milan,  plus  a  smaller  one  near 
Turin.  The  Turin  reactor*  was  to  pave 
the  way  to  a  ship  propulsicto  plant.  But 
the  discussion  dropped  out  of  the  press, 
and  after  a  long  lapse,  in  November  1957. 
it  was  announced  that  the  first  big  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  a  British  consort- 
ivmi  of  eight  firms  for  a  Calder  Hall  type 
reactor  with  an  electric  power  output  of 
200,000  kilowatts,  the  plant  to  cost  $80 
milUon.  It  will  be  erected  norih  of  Mi- 
lan. By  I>ecember  1957,  a  kecond  award 
was  made  to  the  United  States  firm.  Vitro 
Engineering  Co.  This  is  for  a  $45  million 
plant  of  150.000  kilowatt  dapacity  to  be 
built  near  Anzio,  with  completion  ex- 
pected in  1962.  I 

Germany  has  made  a  stirt  in  nuclear 
power,  too,  and  is  expected  to  make  up 
for  lost  time  to  win  a  position  of  world 
prominence  in  this  field, of  endeavor. 
German  research  Inclucles  work  on 
thermonuclear  power,  but  (Qermany  also 
has  more  immediate  plans,  though  many 
of  them  are  tentative.  One  relatively 
small  power  reactor  of  15^000  kilowatts 
capacity  was  contracted  for  in  April  1957 
by  the  Rheinisch-WestfaUsches  Elek- 
trizitatswerk.  The  reactor  icore  and  con- 
trols were  to  be  shipped  byiAMF  Atomics 
in  the  United  States  and  the  construc- 
tion was  to  be  supervised  by  the  British 
firm  of  MitcheU  Enginee^ng.  Ltd.  It 
was  to  have  been  a  boilintf-water  plant. 
Unfortunately,  rising  cost*  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  AMP  Atomijcs  in  October, 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  how  in  doubt. 

Belgiiun  has  been  expected  to  make 
an  early  start  in  atomic-power  develop- 
ment, under  preferential  arrangonents 
with  the  United  States  and  Britain  be- 
cause of  past  use  by  thes^  countries  of 
the  uranium  of  the  Belgiim  Congo.  It 
was  hoped  to  have  the  first  small  power 
reactor  ready  for  the  Brussels  World 
Fair  of  1958,  but  there  was  a  public  out- 
cry against  having  one  8<i  socm  near  a 
densely  populated  area.  Consequently, 
the  plan  was  blocked  by  th6  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment. A  full-scale  plait  for  Belgium 
is  also  projected,  but  negotiations  are  not 
yet  complete.  , 

Dutch  programs  have  noi  advanced  be- 
yond the  experimental  realtor  stage. 

This  ccmipletes  the  reviiew  of  the  six 
countries  which  are  nowT  members  of 
Euratom.  The  new  orginlzation  wlU 
begin  formal  existence  ofi  January  1, 
1958. 
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Sweden  is  already  an  tanportant  devel- 
oper of  nadear  eofergy.  IiMUcatt«<e  of 
the  high  state  ef  ttie  art  In  that  oountry 
is  that  serious  diseosBlaD  is  given  to  kbe 
qoesUon  of  raazmfaetartag  nndear 
weapons.  However,  one  may  fed  about 
such  weapons,  this  is  a  <AN«oe  open  only 
to  countriee  with  considerable  talent  and 
experience.  Such  prohteBiB,  that  to. 
whether  to  make  weapons,  were  concera- 
ing  the  Swedidi  Mintotry  of  Def  one,  ac- 
cording to  its  ofllcial  report  of  late  Octo- 
ber 1957. 

In  any  case,  the  necessity  for  a  nu- 
clear-power program  is  not  doubted  and 
a  moderate  sized  but  detailed  program  is 
mapped  out  and  work  is  underway. 
The  State  power  board  has  ordered  two 
large  reactors.  The  first,  called  Adam, 
to  be  completed  in  1960,  will  deliver 
75,000  kilowatts  of  heat.  It  1b  to  be 
fueled  with  8  tons  of  natural  uranium, 
and  use  heavy  water  as  coolant  and  mod- 
erator. The  cost  Is  estimated  at  $40 
m»"""  It  win  be  located  at  Vasteras. 
The  second  reactor,  called  Eva,  is  to  be 
ready  in  1963.  and  win  be  considerably 
larger.  It  win  be  of  the  same  type,  but 
will  provide  100.000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Atomie  Energy 
Commission  of  Sweden,  the  Stockholm 
Electric  Ca  plans  to  open  in  1960  a  very 
similar  reactor  to  the  ones  already  de- 
Bcribed.  The  first  is  called  R3a,  will  pro- 
vide 76,909  kilowatts  of  heat,  converted 
into  14.000  kilowatU  of  electricity.  This 
will  be  followed  tn  1062  by  a  similar 
model  R3b  of  the  same  siae.  and  in  1963 
by  model  R4.  using  14  tons  of  uranium  to 
generate  75,000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
Still  later  in  1967.  the  atomic  energy 
commission  expects  to  oomplete  a  plant 
producing  300.000  kilowatts  of  electricity. 

Not  only  is  Sweden  building  a  large 
tanker  for  American  aocount  which  may 
carry  a  reactor  made  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  woridnc  to  develop  reacton 
of  its  own  for  similar  purposes. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
similar  Norwegian  interest,  stemming 
from  the  joint  research  effort  being  car- 
ried on  with  the  Netheriands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Norwegians  expect  to  oomplete 
in  19S8  a  power  reactor  at  Halden  which 
wiU  generate  5,000  kik>watts  of  electric- 
ity. It  will  use  both  natural  uranium  and 
enriched  uranium  from  the  United 
states,  wttta  heavy  water  used  as  modera- 
tor and  eoolant.  Norway  has  kmg  been 
a  major  producer  of  heavy  water.  The 
heavy  water  plant  came  under  Allied  at- 
tack during  the  German  oceopatkm.  A 
first  prototype  ship  reactor  may  be  ready 
as  early  as  1959. 

Finland  Is  in  the  market  foe  a  power 
reactor   from   Britain    or    the    United 
States.   No  other  details  are  available. 
lijnnr  htawrnhn  piams 

Many  parts  of  Latin  America  are  bor- 
dened  with  extremely  high  power  costs, 
adding  to  the  other  diflir"^k>.<  which 
btoek  rapid  eeooomie  development.  No- 
clear  power  has  been  viewed  by  some  as 
a  panacea,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
smaller  itae  nuclear  plants  suttafale  to 
most  Latin  America  market  themselves 
produce  such  expensive  power  that  they 


■re  more  likely  to  be  «  drain  on  Ok  Mm- 
tted  capital  fonds  of  these  coontris  than 
to  afford  modi  help.  In  the  longer  nm. 
of  course,  experience  wtth  *'gp»rtm»«t»^ 
and  prototype  reacton  can  be  Impurtaat 
to  the  general  technOiogical  developaient 
of  many  of  these  ooontries. 

Concrete  aceompilshment  to  date  has 
been  limited.  aRhoogh  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  plans  in  the  making.  One  of  the 
first  specific  plans  was  that  made  by 
Amfjlcnn  li  Foreign  Power  Co..  an- 
nounced in  Octx>ber  1955  to  erect  three 
10,i00(^kiiowatt  stations,  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent country  where  it  has  power  hold- 
ings. Contracts  were  awarded  for  two 
of  the  plants  in  May  1956.  one  with  Gen- 
eral Slactric,  and  one  with  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation.  Since  that  time  there  lias 
been  no  announcement  as  to  which 
countries  are  to  have  these  plants,  for 
other  negotiations  oonducted  at  gov- 
ernmental level  are  involved  as  welL 

In  August  1956.  Brazil  canceled  its 
agreement  with  the  United  States  for 
Joint  efforts  for  uraniiun  searching. 
This  was  a  victory  for  ultranationallsts, 
and  lias  not  been  calculated  to  speed 
other  atomic  cooperation.  Brazil  wants 
a  10,000-kilowatt  research  reactor  to 
study  thorium  conversion. 

By  the  middle  of  1958.  a  research  re- 
actor is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
Venezuela.    Cuba  has  similar  plans. 

Almost  nothing  is  heard  any  more  of 
the  much  publicized  plan  in  Argentina 
to  generate  power  from  secret  nuclear 
sources,  sitpposedly  involving  cosmic 
rays.  Dr.  Richter  fell  into  disrepute, 
and  his  early  announcements  have  not 
materialized  as  real  advances  in  practi- 
cal powa*  generation.  The  Argoitine 
Government^  however,  is  going  ahead 
with  plans  to  have  biillt  a  conventional 
nuclear-power  station  to  turn  out  10.000 
kilowatts  of  electricity. 

The  Martin  Aircraft  Ca  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
build  a  pressurized  water  reactor  with 
an  electric  ouUrat  of  13,000  kilowatts  at 
Ciudad  TruJiUo. 

Meanwhile,  most  Latin  American 
countries  are  participating  to  some  de- 
gree in  United  States  training  programs 
kwking  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
will  have  enough  technicians  of  their 
own  to  do  serious  work  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Canada  has  lieen  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  heavy  water  reactors.  After  develop- 
ing three  research  reactors,  the  fourth 
one  planned  in  Canada  was  anounced  in 
January  1955  as  a  power  producer,  to  be 
built  near  Chalk  River,  at  Des  Joaquims. 
■niis  is  a  $15  million  project,  to  produce 
20,000  kitowatts  of  power.  About  one- 
ttiird  of  the  cost  win  be  met  by  the 
Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power  Oommis- 
sion.  about  $2  million  wiH  come  from 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
the  rest  from  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada^ 
lid.,  a  govermnent  corporation.  The 
completlan  goal  was  1958  or  1959,  but 
there  have  been  some  delays  in  the 
bonding  of  the  NPD,  as  tt  is  called,  so 
now  completion  is  not  expected  until 
1900. 

IVaclear  power  In  Canada  will  have 
difficulty   meethig   the   competition  of 


tfteap  liydruelectilc  power  for ; 
years.  Tlie  Gordon  Boyal  CommisKion 
on  Canada^  eeonnnnic  pmiieUa  xepozted 
tn  Horemhfr  1957  that  even  as  late  as 
Iftt,  nuclear  power  Is  likdy  to  aoeount 
for  only  a  percent  of  total  Canadian 
power  ontpot.  This,  however,  has  not 
eorbed  research,  even  though  there  to  no 
urgency  for  immediate  oansftnieUon  of 
large  cscrndty 


lifxny  dements  in  the  Japanese  piiliflc 
were  emotionally  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  in  Japan  for  rea- 
sons of  previous  military  experience  with 
this  form  of  energy.  However,  the  logic 
for  use  of  nuclear  energy  is  very  com- 
pelling in  a  country  with  limited  fuel 
resources.  There  are  few  good  hydro 
sources  left,  and  although  most  of  the 
coal  imports  Iiave  been  itsed  for  metal- 
lurgical purposes  at  the  same  time  that 
other  grades  of  coal  were  available  for 
exportw  the  not-too-distant  future  pre- 
sents grave  challenges  If  the  Japanese 
economy  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
population. 

On  a  trip  to  Japan  in  May  1955.  the 
late  John  Jay  Hopkins  of  General  I^ma- 
mlcs  urged  a  vast  atomic  development 
program  for  all  free  Asia.  This  was 
given  prominence  In  Japanese  news- 
papers at  the  time.  In  the  months  that 
followed,  individual  Japanese  firms  be- 
gan to  develop  activities  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy.  Mltsubldxi  concerns 
have  worlced  with  Wetfrighoxae.  and  the 
Mitsui  combination  has  been  associated 
with  General  E3ectric.  The  Somitomo 
firms  have  been  developing  uraniiun  ore 
properUes.  ffitachi  has  tested  eqniiH 
moit  for  the  production  <^  heavy  water. 
Nissan  Chemical  Industeles  is  interested 
in  the  chemical  separation  of  uranium 
from  imported  phosi^iate  ore. 

But  perhaps  the  most  obvious  need 
for  the  Japanese  is  to  stay  in  the  fore- 
front of  eoimtries  developing  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ships.  This  progress 
has  been  descrit>ed  In  another  part  of 
this  report. 

Early  in  1956.  the  Japanese  created 
the  Japan  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  to 
bring  together  industrial  information, 
and  an  atomic  energy  commission  was 
created  by  the  Government.  The  Initial 
allotments  of  nuclear  fuel  from  the 
United  States  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
meet  Japanese  desires,  so  efforts  have 
been  underway  to  find  larger  supplies  of 
innnixun. 

By  March  of  1957.  the  Japanese 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  an- 
nounced Japan's  need  as  8  million  kilo- 
watts by  1962,  a  program  not  far  be- 
hind that  of  the  Britteh.  There  are. 
however,  many  questions  as  to  how 
80  large  a  program  can  be  financed  and 
equipped.  Moe  re^bonal  power  com- 
panies in  Japan  that  same  month 
iidni4*^  a  plan  calling  for  construction 
by  1965-46  of  1  millian  kUowmtte.  and 
10  million  by  a  decade  thereafter.  Thto 
would  seem  a  goal  much  more  wUfain 

grasp. 

In  May  1957  muior  m>et1ncs  were  hdd 
between  United  States  and  Tnrannse 
authorities  to  discuss  atomic  coopera- 
tion. Obfiervers  came  from  many  other 
Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  but  none 
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were  invited  from  Europe.  United 
States  officials  made  a  strong  case  for 
the  pressiirized  water  type  power  reac- 
tor as  contrasted  with  the  British  gas 
cooled,  natural  uranium  reactor.  There 
were  strong  protests  from  the  British 
about  some  of  the  comparisons  which 
were  drawn  by  the  United  States 
representatives. 

The  Japanese  have  now  opened  a  well 
laid  out  nuclear  research  center  on  the 
coast  about  40  miles  north  of  Tokyo  and 
have  a  series  of  research  reactors 
planned.  The  first  one  went  critical  in 
September  1957.  After  the  Japanese 
had  listened  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
American  and  British  reactor  types, 
they  apparently  came  to  the  decision  to 
divide  their  orders  for  the  present  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  first 
Calder  Hall  type  reactor  of  140,000  to 
250.000  kilowatts  is  expected  to  be  or- 
dered during  1958-59.  It  is  probable 
that  pressurized  and  boiling  water  reac- 
tors also  will  be  ordered,  but  details  are 
lacking. 

Impressive  Japanese  plans  for  sxuf ace 
and  submarine  nuclear  ships  have  been 
described  earlier  in  this  report.  They 
can  be  assessed  in  light  of  earlier  Japa- 
nese achievements  in  building  what 
were  then  the  largest  submarines,  bat- 
tleships, and  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
world.  Putinre  successes  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

OTBKS  ASIAN  OEVXLOPMENTS 

India  is  the  only  other  Asian  nation 
with  a  sizable  atomic  program  planned. 
Supplies  of  monazite  sand  are  expected 
to  yield  thorium  which  can  be  bred  into 
uraniimi  233,  a  fissionable  Isotope.  As 
early  as  January  1955  Dr.  B.  H.  Bhabha, 
director  of  the  Indian  Government's 
atomic  energy  establishment  was  talk- 
ing up  thermonuclear  power  as  an  ulti- 
mate means  for  supplying  energy,  and  it 
was  he  who  called  world  attention  to 
thermonuclear  power  at  G^ieva  in 
August  1955.  Indian  efforts  to  develop 
thermonuclear  power  are  only  at  the 
level  of  theoretical  research  today. 

The  first  uranium  reactor  in  Asia 
started  operating  in  Bombay  in  Jan- 
iiary  1957.  The  first  three  Indian  re- 
actors planned  are  all  of  the  research 
t3rpe.  A  program  for  development  of 
power  on  a  large  scale  was  made  public 
in  September  1957.  The  goal  is  1  million 
kilowatts  by  1962-65.  not  too  different 
from  the  likely  United  States  attainment 
In  the  same  period.  Under  Indian  con- 
ditions, conventional  power  costs  about 
12  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  hope 
would  be  actually  to  cut  power  costs 
through  nuclear  energy.  The  concrete 
problem  of  power  development  for  the 
first  stage  has  as  its  major  problem  ob- 
taining sufficient  capital  to  carry  it 
through — a  danger  faced  by  the  overall 
economic  development  plan  of  India. 

It  was  in  March  1956  that  the  United 
States  announced  it  planned  to  support  a 
nuclear  research  center  in  the  Philippines 
which  would  serve  the  associated  coun- 
tries of  free  Asia.  But  things  tend  to 
move  slowly.  By  July  1967  the  United 
States  was  still  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  16  countries  of  the  Colombo  plan 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  Manila  cen- 
ter, on  which  work  had  not  yet  started. 


Manila  itself  may  in  time  have  a 
60,000-kilowatt  electric  plant  powered  by 
a  pressurized  water  reactor  built  by 
Westinghouse  and  Babcock  L  Wilcox 
for  the  Manila  Electric  Co. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
on  Formosa  is  negotiating  for  an  11,500- 
kilowatt  plant  from  the  United  States. 

THX  BXST  or  THX  WOKLS 

Only  a  scattering  of  otho*  projects 
have  come  to  public  attentic^  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe.  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  are  negotiating  for 
nuclear  plants.  The  Portuguese  plant  Is 
to  be  100,000  kilowatts  with  a  1965  target 
date. 

Israel  in  the  Middle  EasI  wants  a 
nuclear  powerplant.  In  Af  rici  there  are 
three  major  proposals.  One  ^ould  be  a 
big  plant  in  the  Belgian  Congo  built  by 
Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Another  would  be 
in  southwest  Africa  at  Walvis  iBay.  turn- 
ing out  50,000  kilowatts  for  tlie  Tsumeb 
Co.,  the  third  would  be  in  tht  Union  of 
South  Africa,  for  power  research  pur- 
poses. 1 

The  Mount  Isa  Mines  Pty.  ©f  Queens- 
land, Australia,  Is  also  interested  in  hav- 
ing a  nuclear  (>ower  reactor  lor  experi- 
mental purposes.  ] 

TRKRMONTTCLZAB    POWB 

Just  as  atomic  fission  is  kejijed  back  to 
the  theoretical  Einstein  formula  for  the 
equivalency  of  mass  and  energy,  so  can 
thermonuclear  reactions  be  linked,  too, 
to  abstract  study  of  the  proce*  by  which 
the  Sim  gives  out  its  stream  qT  heat  and 
light.  T 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe  as  early  s^  1945  ex- 
plained that  the  time  might  Come  when 
controlled  reactions  of  this  .type  were 
possible.  In  England,  Sir  Jbhn  Cock- 
croft  made  similar  remarks  m  Septem- 
ber 1954.  Dr.  Bhabha  of  India  in  Jan- 
uary 1955  predicted  the  tinje  was  not 
too  far  distant  when  such  Itechnlques 
would  be  possible.  I 

In  April  1955  there  was  Journalistic 
speculation  that  the  approitch  under 
study  was  to  add  lithivun  to  u  'aniiun  re- 
actors, as  it  was  believed  by  inany  that 
hydrogen  bombs  were  based  Upon  some 
such  combination.  Nothing  has  been 
said  since  to  bear  out  this  Supposition 
as  a  good  route  to  controlled  reactions. 
At  the  time,  the  Atomic  Energjr  Commis- 
sion wculd  make  no  commeit  whatso- 
ever as  to  any  possible  research  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reactions. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  In  Aujust 
1955,  it  was  Dr.  Bhabha  igaln  who 
brought  world  attention  to  t4e  possibil- 
ities, and  predicted  that  within  20  years 
successful  results  might  be  attained. 

The  first  official  anno\incement  by  the 
United  States  that  it  was  studying  ther- 
monuclear reactors  was  made  in  August 
1955.  as  a  result  of  questions  about  the 
Bhabha  statement.  Then  it  w^is  revealed 
that  Project  Sherwood  had  b4en  started 
In  1951,  and  was  matched  by  similar 
research  in  Great  Britain  and;  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  difficulties  to  b^  overcome 
are  enormous.  In  order  to  sustain  a  re- 
action, a  temperature  of  aboit  100  mil- 
lion degrees  centigrade  must  somehow  be 
confined  so  that  it  does  not  instantly 
vaporize  its  container,  and  tiien  useful 
energy  must  be  withdrawn.  Itie  benefits 
which  would  flow  from  such  a^eactor  are 
also  potentially  very  great.    #uel  to  last 


for  many  thousands  of  yes^  is  available 
in  the  heavy  water  mised  with  the 
oceans.  One  part  in  6,400  of  water  con- 
tains deuterium  which  mtight  be  fused 
into  helium.  A  reactor  would  not  pre- 
sent the  problems  of  fission  bsrproducts 
which  are  now  a  health  lizard. 

At  the  time  of  the  anno<mcement  that 
the  United  States  was  undertaking  such 
research,  it  was  made  cleaf  that  it  might 
take  20  years  or  more  to  determine 
whether  the  concept  waf  controllable. 
It  was  added  that  the  timet  was  much  too 
early  to  make  cost  estimates  for  this  new 
source  of  power,  in  light  of  the  great  un- 
certainties surrounding  it., 

Only  slowly  since  that  time  have  lines 
of  investigation  been  lu^veiled.  It  is 
known  that  the  thermonuclear  process 
keeps  the  sxm  emitting  eno^gy,  but  there, 
tremendous  forces  of  gravity  contain  the 
reaction.  In  the  laboratory,  one  ap- 
proach has  been  to  try  to  bmch  deuteri- 
um gas  with  electromagnetic  forces  hold- 
ing it  in  the  center  of  a  tube  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  will^not  be  vapor- 
ized. In  the  siunmer  of  1956  there  was 
speculation  that  a  thermonuclear  reac- 
tor might  have  to  be  30  times  the  size 
of  the  largest  ocean  liner  sfnd  would  gen- 
erate 5  times  as  much  electricity  as  the 
whole  United  States  consiunes  at  this 
time.  This  would  certainly  suggest  an 
investment  of  enormous  size  and  limited 
economic  applicability,  if  the  specula- 
tion had  any  substance. 

Before  the  end  of  1956, 
that  temperatures  had 
fleetingly  that  were  as  hii 
degrees  centigrade.  Also 
laboratory  method  of  cai 
any  temperature,  was 
not  with  any  expectation  of  early  prac- 
tical application.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  negative  mu  meson  can  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  pull  together  light  bmd  heavy  hy- 
drogen to  form  helium.  ]|ut  a  meson  of 
this  type  has  a  fieeting  l^e  of  only  one 
millionth  of  a  second,  so  4uit  it  does  not 
afford  opportunities  to  provide  a  sus- 
tained reaction.  The  Eussians  have 
suggested  there  may  be  a  longer  lived 
catalyst  to  sustain  such  reactions  and 
that  it  exists  in  some  cosniic  rays.  They 
hope  their  high-energy  retearch  will  dis- 
cover this  elusive  key.        | 

It  may  be  possible,  too.  to  convert  the 
energy  of  a  thermonuclear  reactor  di- 
rectly into  electricity  through  an  inter- 
play of  the  hydrogen  plasma  and  the 
magnetic  energy  used  to  oontaln  it. 

Discussions  of  research  on  the  high- 
temperature  approach  ar^  very  similar 
by  scientists  in  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  Russia.  Pul^  discharges 
held  in  a  narrow  chaimeil  by  magnetic 
lines  of  force  have  been  brought  to  very 
high  temperatiu-es.  but  there  are  still 
great  problems  in  keeping  the  magnetic 
bootle  leakproof.  Britisli  calculations 
are  that  a  cubic  meter  jof  deuterium- 
tritium  gas  kept  at  10  trillion  degrees 
centigrade  might  give  a  continuous  srield 
of  100,000  kilowatts  of  Electric  power, 
burning  about  1  gram  of  fuel  in  each 
hour.  Higher  temperatunes  would  yield 
even  more  power.  j 

By  the  spring  of  1957,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  of  the  opinion 
that  thermonuclear  pow^  was  beyond 
the  stage  of  wishful  thinli^ig  and  almost 
certainly  would  yield  to  a,  sustained  de- 
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velopment  effort.  A  device  called  the 
Stellarator  C  is  to  be  built  at  Prince- 
ton to  test  the  principles  of  such  reactors. 
It  is  hoped  this  will  be  more  nearly  leak- 
proof  than  the  A  and  B  models  which 
have  been  tested.  Model  C  will  be  ready 
for  experimentation  in  1960  or  1961. 

Even  private  industry  has  shown  an 
interest  in  these  developments  at  this 
early  stage.  In  May  1957  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  interested  some  11  Texas 
utilities  in  joining  with  it  to  imdertake 
a  $10  million  program  of  exploratory  re- 
search. Texas  is  a  part  of  the  country 
unlikely  to  find  ordinary  fission  reactors 
competitive  for  many  years,  and  the  new 
approach  might  potentially  give  that 
area  more  reason  for  interest  in  nuclear 
power.  By  June,  the  General  Electric 
Co.  also  began  its  own  research  in  this 
field.  Sweden  reix>rted  early  success 
with  thermonuclear  reactors  at  Uppsala 
University. 

Late  in  July  the  British  announced 
they  were  completing  equipment  which 
would  make  possible  the  detection  of  fu- 
sion reactions  if  they  occm-  as  expected 
m  the  pinched,  high  temperature  gases. 
That  month,  too.  it  was  revealed  that 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  was 
studying  high  vaccuum  components  for 
thermonuclear  reaction  purposes.  The 
San  Diego  Gas  It  Electric  Co.  joined  the 
Texas  Atomic  Research  Foundation 
which  General  Dynamics  leads. 

By  October  1957  scientists  in  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  announced 
that  experiments  since  midsummer  sug- 
gested that  controlled  thermonuclear 
reactions  had  been  achieved.  Substan- 
tial numbers  of  neutrons  were  being 
yielded  from  the  hot  gases.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  proof,  however,  that 
the  neutrons  necessarily  originated  from 
fusion,  as  they  might  come  from  other 
sources  under  conditions  of  high  tem- 
perature. It  was  also  made  clear  that 
the  input  energy  had  to  be  much  greater. 
still,  than  the  output  energy. 

In  November  it  was  also  announced 
that  the  Max  Planck  Association  at 
Gottingen,  West  Germany,  was  engaged 
in  research  along  similar  lines.  The  first 
official  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  made  November  26.  1957.  that 
a  controlled  thermonuclear  reaction  had 
been  achieved.  This  was  apparently  ac- 
complished in  an  apparatus  named  Zeta 
at  about  5.000,000"  C. 

Speculation  is  that  the  next  important 
progress  reports  will  be  forthcoming  at 
the  Second  International  Conference  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  Peaceful  Uses  at 
Geneva  in  1958.  There  is  still  little  in- 
dication that  economic  power  from  con- 
trolled fusion  will  be  available  in  less 
than  20  to  25  years.  This  means  that 
there  is  no  argument  for  slowing  the  de- 
velopment or  building  of  fission  reactors. 
All  currently  programed  will  fulfill  their 
purpose  before  the  new  fusion  power  ia 
available. 

The  Stellarator  C  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
device  for  producing  a  continuous  fiow 
of  power  but  this  does  not  mean  in  eco- 
nomic amounts.  It  is  being  designed 
and  built  by  Allis-Chalmers  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

As  best  an  outside  observer  can  see  the 
shape  of  things  to  come  tlirough  the  veil 


of  secrecy,  thermonuclear  research  is 
proceeding  on  schedule  with  enough 
progress  being  made  to  be  reasonably 
confident  of  ultimate  success.  The 
greatest  current  risk  is  that  the  im- 
portance of  continued  investment  in  fis- 
sion reactors  will  be  minimized  by  those 
with  funds  to  invest. 

The  real  significance  of  fusion  power, 
from  the  limited  i)erspective  of  today, 
may  only  be  that  remote  generations  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  exhaustion  of 
fuel  reserves  or  dangerous  accumulations 
of  radioactive  wastes.  It  Is  now  too  early 
to  assume  that  thermonuclear  power  will 
be  cheaper  than  fission  power  which  it- 
self Is  only  slowly  coming  down  to  the 
levels  of  regular  power  costs.  However, 
fission  power  may  be  developed  in  such 
a  way  that  its  impact  on  the  economics 
and  lives,  even  of  today's  generations, 
might  be  tremendously  significant.  For 
this  reason  we  cannot  afford  to  approach 
research  and  development  in  this  field 
on  a  casual  nonpriorlty  basis. 

SmCMAXT  CONCLUSIONS 

Each  year  that  an  effort  ts  made  to 
draft  a  report  such  as  this,  even  cursory 
treatment  of  the  subject  yields  a  longer 
and  longer  product.  The  year  1957  has 
been  one  with  setbacks  and  delays.  But 
it  is  also  the  year  in  which  five  power- 
producing  reactors  began  to  ofterate  in 
the  United  States  and  in  which  a  niun- 
ber  of  countries  announced  very  large 
programs  for  nuclear  power  production. 

Although  it  is  still  only  a  hope.  1957 
has  been  a  year  when  encouraging 
progress  reports  on  thermonuclear  re- 
actions have  been  made  public.  The 
enormity  of  the  research  effort  still  re- 
quired in  this  and  in  other  fields  related 
to  nuclear  research  should  be  clearly 
recognized. 

The  period  immediately  ahead  will  be 
filled  with  concrete  manifestations  of 
policy  problems  which  up  \mtil  now  have 
largely  been  theoretical  and  anticipa- 
tory. It  is  hoped  that  this  review  will 
give  some  feeling  of  the  spread  of  activi- 
ties in  the  power  development  field 
alone;  perspective  helpful  to  the  meeting 
of  these  policy  problems.  Other  studies 
must  cover  related  problems  of  radia- 
tion hazards,  weapons  development  and 
control,  and  the  needs  for  scientific 
training  and  research. 

The  United  States  continues  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  breadth  of  its  nuclear 
efforts  if  not  in  the  size  of  its  program 
for  producing  quantities  of  nuclear 
power.  More  than  pride  requires  that 
the  work  underway  continue  with  our 
very  best  efforts. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
Mr,  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Democratic  conference,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  436)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  recui  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Xeaolved.  That  Jaicxs  B.  Fkazxzk.  Jb..  of 
Tennessee,  be.  and  be  Is  hereby,  elected  a 
member  of  tbe  standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINa  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.   SPENCE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  during  general 
debate  the  rest  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interrogating 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  now,  and  just  started  Uiis  mom- 
mg.  If  I  get  through  tcunorrow  and  am 
not  interrupted  I  would  iK)t  object  to  this 
request  if  it  is  renewed  tomorrow  at  noon, 
but  now  I  shall  be  comi>eIled  to  object 
because  I  have  some  matters  on  the  floor 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  shall  have  to 
be  here,  unless  the  gentleman  will  with- 
hold his  request  until  tomorrow.  In  that 
event  I  shall  try  to  arrange  my  affairs 
so  I  can  be  there  tomorrow  afternoon. 
If  he  does  not  withhold  his  request  at  this 
time.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  am  making  this  re- 
quest not  because  I  want  to  sit  tomorrow 
afternoon  but  because  I  believe  it  is  my 
duty.  I  want  to  treat  the  gentleman 
reasonably  and  with  kindness,  but  I  feel 
I  ought  to  make  this  request. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  tried  to  get  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  SPENCE],  to  allow  the  committee  to 
sit  yesterday  afternoon  but  he  declined. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  submit  his  re- 
quest, all  right,  but  I  just  cannot  be  there 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  or  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  the  chairman  to 
withhold  his  request  until  tomorrow,  in 
the  hope  that  I  shall  be  in  a  position  not 
to  object  to  it.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It 
is  my  duty  to  make  this  request.  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  the  gentleman.  I 
would  rather  that  we  would  sit  only  in 
the  mornings.  But.  the  way  things  have 
been  going,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  expedite  the  hearings.  If  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  function  and  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  perform  the  duties  that  the  people 
expect  it  to  perform,  we  have  to  work  and 
we  cannot  listen  to  the  objections  of  each 
individual  who  may  have  other  engage- 
ments. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  committee  may 
sit  during  such  time  as  the  House  is  en- 
gaged in  general  debate  during  the  rest 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
fhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  FUEL  OIL  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcxn  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  tbe  purpose  of 
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calUxv  tite  attention  of  my  oolleagaes 
to  a  wire  which,  I  aasume.  most  of  you 
reeeiTed  jrettcrday  from  the  independ- 
ent and  domestic  oil  refineries  of  this 
country  protesting  the  possibility  that 
an  award  would  be  made  yesterday  for 
fuel  oil  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
particularly  the  Navy.  On  receipt  of  this 
wire.  I  contacted  the  Procurement  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
learned  the  l^ds  were  opened  yesterday 
for  approximately  $100  million  worth  ot 
fuel,  most  of  it  for  the  Navy.  They  re- 
ceived 105  Uda.  They  xy  it  will  be  at 
least  2  months  before  they  can  analyse 
all  of  the  bids  and  make  an  award.  In 
this  time  the  Membtfs  of  Oragress  who 
have  refineries  in  their  districts  shonld 
take  adraotace  of  the  opportunity  tc  in- 
sist that  the  Department  of  Defense 
make  most  of  the  awards  to  the  induc- 
tries  and  refloertes  within  the  eontinen- 
tal  Uaittd  8tatM  and  not  to  foreign  ro- 
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ICni^  SDXUVAlf ,  tax.  BpeMksr,  I  Mk 
tmaaimouf  cooMot  to  addrcM  the  Houm 
tag  tutioutB^ 

The  BFEAXER.  U  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tho  gentlewoman  from 
Mleeouri? 

Thore  WM  no  objection. 

Un.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  late 
the  other  evening  I  received  a  telegram 
from  an  eastern  petroleum  eorporatioo 
protesting  Department  of  Defense  pol- 
icies In  buying  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  Caribbean  area.  I  assume  all 
other  Members  of  Congress  received  sim- 
ilar telegrams. 

The  thing  which  most  interested  me 
was  a  statement  in  this  protest  that 
there  is  not  only  no  shortage  of  refined 
petroleum  products  in  this  coimtry  but 
that,  lil'lfect.  there  is  a  critical  oversur- 
plus  of  petroleum  products  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remembei  the  price  ol 
gasoline  being  increased  last  year  pre- 
sumably as  the  result  of  the  shortage 
resultiiig  from  the  seizure  of  Suez.  Of 
course  there  was  no  shortage  then.  But 
now  we  are  informed  there  is  a  critical 
oversurplus.  Can  we  therefore  now  look 
for  lower  gasoline  prices?  If  not.  why 
not? 


SELF-EXPRESSION  ON  BEHALF  OP 
THE  BLIND 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricobo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  Congressional  recess  I  was 
privileged  to  receive  a  delegation  of  con- 
stituents representing  the  Toledo  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  need  of  a  law  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  self-expression  through 
organizations  of  the  blind. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  discus- 
sions, I  have  prepared  legislation  which 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today  for  this 
purpose.  As  you  are  aware,  countless 
organizations  of  blind  persons  exist  to- 


day throughout  the  country.  Therhave 
been  formed  by  the  bUnd  quite  nati^rally 
to  advance  their  own  welfare  and  com- 
mon interests  and  provide  to  our  blind 
citizens  an  opportunity  for  collective 
srif -expression — an  oppcniamity  to  "voice 
their  views  on  Govemment-flninced 
programs  for  their  aid  and  rehabdlita- 
tion.  It  is  Important  that  these  vie^s  be 
heard  and  considered. 

Unfortuxiately,  however,  it  aptoears 
ttiat  the  freedom  that  each  of  our  blind 
citizens  should  have  to  join  or  not  t^  Join 
organizations  of  the  blind  has  been  brej- 
udlced  by  certain  professional  wcfrkers 
who  through  official  action  have  esoerted 
tmdue  control  and  influence  ove^  the 
lives  and  conduct  of  their  signtless 
clients.  It  is  Important  that  our  blind 
citizens  be  protected  against  this  kind 
of  authority  to  Interfere  with  their  free- 
dom of  self-expression  through  orkani- 
zations  of  the  blind. 

The  bin  which  I  am  Introdt 
similar  to  that  offered  by  Senator 
M.  Kamnr  and  would  do  two 
It  would  dlreet  the  Secretary  ct 
partment  of  Health,  Sdueftdon, 
Welfare  to  eonsult  and  advise 
resentatives  of  org anisatkms  of 
In  his  formulation  and  admtetlstrat 
proffnune  for  the  Mind  and 
State  agendes  to  do  likewise. 

Secondly,  the  bill  reqtdres 
Federal  officer  or  employee 
with  the  administration  of  prograi 
the  blind  stiall  exert  the  influence 
office  against  the  right  of  blind  persons 
to  join  organizations  of  the  blind  and. 
further,  the  bill  shall  condition  Federal 
grants  to  State  programs  for  the  blind 
so  that  employees  in  those  progranik  will 
refrain  from  exerting  the  influence  of 
their  office  against  organizations  A  the 
blind.  ~ 

I  earnestly  commend  this  meritorious 
legislation  to  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  AUGUStTNE 
B.  KELLEY 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  labor 
euloging  a  late  member  of  the  fcom- 
mittee.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^rom 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary  9.  1958.  at  10  o'clock,  Mr.  K«  Ueys 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  met  in  open  sessiod  and 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  tes- 
tifsring  to  the  sorrow  of  his  committee 
colleagues  over  Mr.  Kelley's  passing  and 
testifying  also  to  the  outstanding  ifcord 
of  public  service  achieved  by  this  hoble 
statesman.  At  the  direction  oi  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I 
include  that  resolution  as  a  part  ctf  my 
remarks  at  this  point :  T 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Augustine  B.  aelley, 
of  Greensburg,  Pa..  Representative  of  tt«e  2l8t 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
served  witti  eminent  distinction  andigreat 
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patriotlsin  as  a  IftMnht  of  tlka  Unl  \mC  States 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  contlnuc^y  alno* 
January  3,  1941,  as  a  member  of  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Sducatlon  and  Labor  oon- 
Unuoufily  since  that  time,  in  addition  to 
other  Important  capacities,  and  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  said  House  Committee  on  Bdu- 
catton  and  Labor  during  the  Slit,  Bad,  84th. 
and  astii  Congresses:  and  | 

Whereas  tn  the  fields  of  edueattion,  and 
national  and  international  labor,  the  Hon- 
orable Aiigustlne  B.  Kelley  acqiilttcd  his 
duties  and  recponsibllities  to  the  citizens  of 
his  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  dti- 
Bens  of  his  Nation  with  statesmanship, 
courage,  wisdom,  and  foresight  iso  as  to 
render  his  public  service  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple to  his  colleagues  in  the  X7nlt|Bd  States 
Congress,  to  his  eonntrymen,  aiid  to  t>k$ 
causes  of  peace  and  ftwediiam  la  behaU  of  «U 
men :  Therefore  be  It  \ 

Retoived  by  the  mrniber$Hlp  of  th4  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  tabor  «- 
tembled.  That  said  oonmlttee  m^mberHUp 
eapvMS  Its  pvofoimd  sofvow  oveif  tte  tui- 
UflMly  pasrtng  of  their  beloved  cofsf—  oai 
Move«bar  20.  VMTt,  and  UmM  tlM  &mmium 
oa  Iducstloa  sad  Labor  whan  It  mkouna  (•• 
day  duo  sdjoum  ts  reverraes  to  hll  m«Bory; 
sadbeHftirttMr  ^ 

JKsfliase  hv  th€  mombtrthtp  of  itha  Mon»$ 
OommitUa  on  MSmoattom  onS  iabor  m» 
tomhiod,  net  tko 
ftimudtu  tha  Onwiwnwsa 
•opf  ot  mtd  resoltttioa  be  a«it  t^ 
loved  fsmUy  ot  out  late 
Issgus,  tiie  EonorsMs  Augustiae 
of  Orsensburg,  Ps, 

Approved  and  sdoptsd  this  Mb 


EsUsjr 


„        ,    _   .       dsy  ot 

January  lese,  by  tbe  vnanlmmM  v  Me  oC  ttie 


ion  Mltt- 


membevshtp  ol  ttoe  llmies  i 
eation  and  Labor. 
Attsst; 

OtASAM  A.  wMMiwi, 

Chairman.  Education 

Labor  Coil^mtttee. 
IUlpb  W.  Owtwh, 
Mtember 


tnd 


mber  of  Oongrt 
»INTMEljrrS 


ACADEMY  APPO: 
Mr.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  uIe  unanl- 
mous  ccmsent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genttemim  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
each  year  the  Members  of  thlTunited 
States  Senate  and  tlie  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  oth- 
er mmiinating  authorities,  are  prepar- 
ing to  submit  their  Dominationg  lor  the 
young  men  who  will  become  the  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation's  MiUtaxW  Estab- 
lishment, r 

This  has  always  been  of  greaf  bnport- 
ance  in  the  past.  The  threat  to  our  se- 
curity and  way  of  life  has  grow^i  rapidly 
over  the  last  few  years  and  the  re^Kinsi- 
bUlty  which  we.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
have  for  providing  our  military  leader- 
ship lias  grown  proportionately.) 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congrefis,  going 
through  the  procedure  of  m^ing  my 
first  nominations.  I  was  shockeqtolearn 
that  many  of  these  young  meii  receive 
appointment  to  our  service  a^demies 
without  having  been  explicitly  inter- 
viewed by  the  nominating  authority  to 
determine  their  leadership  quaUncations, 
character,  and  background.        | 

At  present,  it  is  not  possible!  for  any 
yoimg  man  to  pursue  a  course  !of  study 
tn  the  service  academies  withoiit  having 
the  necessary  mental  acumen,    'liisisas 
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it  should  be,  but  our  futiu«  officers  must 
have  far  more  than  mental  ability. 
Sturdiness  of  character  and  background 
are  certainly  important,  but  most  of  all. 
a  young  man  should  be  possessed  of  the 
factors  which  determine  leadership 
abiUty. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  as  a 
nation,  more  dependent  upon  strong 
leadership  now  than  ever,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  rather  haphazard  man- 
ner in  which  our  cadets  are  chosen.  At 
this  time.  I  intend  to  propose  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  leg- 
islation to  require  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
service  involved  that  they  have  person- 
ally interviewed  each  candidate  and  have 
taken  every  possible  step  to  ascertain  the 
individual's  leadership  qualifications, 
character,  and  background. 

As  an  aHemative,  the  bill  would  per- 
mit the  nominating  authority  to  set  up  a 
board  of  not  less  than  three  members, 
drawn  from  eltlsens  of  standing  within 
tbe  Member's  dlstiiet,  who  would  Inter- 
Ttew  the  proepeetlve  eadete  and  report 
the  reeults  to  tlie  Member  of  Congress. 

A  second  section  of  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  physleal  examinations  to  de- 
termine wbeUier  or  not  the  candidate  Is 
phyileally  eapable  of  entering  a  seniee 
academy  should  be  given  prior  to  other 
tests  required.  X  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  mofiey  to  have 
the  prospective  cadets  go  through  a  seriee 
of  tests  and  Interviews  only  to  find  that, 
in  the  last  analysis,  they  are  physically 
incapable  of  attending  a  service  academy. 
The  facilities  of  the  service  academies  are 

limited,  the  training  is  a  costly  process, 
and,  above  all,  our  Nation  requires  officer 
material  of  the  highest  caliber.  For 
these  three  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation  is  indeed 
urgent. 

RESERVE  MILITARY  COMPONENTS 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  add  to  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brooks]  regarding  budget  action 
on  our  military  reserve  comjxjnents. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
its  Reserve  are  military  components  un- 
der law.  In  time  of  peace  they  come  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. In  time  of  war  they  are  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  Navy. 

The  accent  here  today  Is  on  defense 
and  very  properly  so.  Federal  agencies 
outside  the  Defense  Establishment  are 
being  requested  by  the  administration 
through  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to 
make  contributions  toward  defense  and 
many  can.  However,  the  Treasury's 
contribution  should  not  be  made  by  sub- 
tracting millions  from  Coast  Gutird  ap- 
propriations, notably  that  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  Indicated  by  the 
budget  announced  this  week. 


I  do  not  know  when  adequate  protec- 
tion of  our  ports  and  harbors  has  been 
more  important  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
iinderstand  the  Treasury  action  coming 
at  a  time  whoi  our  military  leaders  are 
so  concerned  about  the  dangers  being 
posed  by  the  ever-increasing  fleet  of  So- 
viet submarines.  The  Coast  Ghiard  is 
extremely  important  in  this  pictiu^  even 
as  it  is  in  carrying  out  its  mission  of 
seeing  that  no  imorthodox  weapons 
come  near  our  shores  in  foreign  ships. 

At  the  recent  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  held  in  Paris,  real  concern 
was  expressed  relaUve  to  the  Soviet's 
submarine  developments  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  help  meet  this  threat  by  sup- 
porting a  weaker  Coast  Guard. 


CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE 
CALENDARS 

Ifr.  McOORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  on  Monday  next 
and  also  the  can  of  the  Private  Calendar 
on  Tuesday  next  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleouui  from  llae- 
sechttsette? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AU'l  HOKIZINO  THE  8ECRETART  OP 
THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  ESTABLISH 
AND  DEVELOP  CERTAIN  IN8TAL- 
LA'nONS  FOR  NA'nONAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr.  COLMER.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  437.  Kept.  No.  1280), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.  R. 
B739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  establish  and  develop  certain  in- 
stallations for  the  national  security,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  tbe  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bUI  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  S-mlnute  rule.  It 
shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  in  the 
bUl  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
6-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  437  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allkn]  and,  pending  that.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  the  fall,  when  the 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  the  Russians 
launched  a  couple  of  satellites.  I  believe 
the  Russian  word  is  "sputnik."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  this  observation  because, 
as  one  who  is  just  a  humble,  ordinary 
variety  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  cer- 
tain definite  impressions  about  what  has 
happened  and  what  might  happen  as  the 
result  of  the  launching  of  these  satellites. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  an  occasion  for  the  American 
people  to  become  hysterical  or  for  the 
Congress  to  start  charging  off  in  all  di- 
rections to  try  to  meet  that  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  are  realistic  we 
must  take  certain  things  Into  considera- 
tion and  approach  this  matter  In  a 
sound,  sane,  and  prudent  manner.  Tes, 
I  grant  you  ttiat  a  challenge  has  been 
posed  to  the  free  world  by  the  launch- 
ing of  this  gadget,  but  I  think  it  ^s  a 
^uUlenge  that  can  be  met  and  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  an  overwhelming  challenge. 

Let  us  view  this  situation.  If  we  awy, 
calmly  lor  a  lew  amomdU.  I  eertdlalir 
hope  that  this  Coofress,  the  represent*- 
tives  of  ttie  people,  win  approach  this 
chaOenfe  la  •  wtad,  sound,  and  prudent 
manner. 

Let  US  ffo  back  a  mltmte.  Are  we  itir* 
Ing  to  ouTMlves  and  to  the  world  that 
ft  backward  nation,  which  M  years  ago 
was  regarded  as  a  seeond-  or  third-rate 
power  In  the  world,  has  suddenly,  over* 
night  achieved  a  monopoly  In  the  world 
of  science  and  has  driven  America  and 
the  peoples  of  the  nee  World  off  the 
map?  Some  of  us  bftve  been  in  Russia. 
I  know  It  was  my  privilege  In  1945,  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities, to  be  in  Russia  and  my  impression 
then  definitely  was  that  it  was  a  back- 
ward nation,  that  they  were  lacking  in 
the  know-how,  that  they  were  lacking 
what  we  call  in  football  parlance  in 
depth  of  mechanics  and  scientists  aiul 
the  people  who  are  necessary  to  perform 
these  miracles  that  we  read  so  much 
about  now. 

I  also  discovered  In  1945  when  I  was 
in  Germany.  Immediately  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  that  the  Russians 
were  carting  away  the  factories  where 
scientific  gadgets  were  made,  they  were 
kidnaping  the  German  scientists  and 
taking  them  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
because  they  did  not  know  then  that 
we,  under  the  appeasement  policy,  were 
going  to  submit  to  their  retaining  part 
of  the  German  homeland. 

Mr.  Spe£kker.  will  you  permit  me  to 
make  this  observation?  The  chief  of 
the  staff  of  my  committee  at  that  time 
was  one  Marion  Folsom  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  We 
had  borrowed  him  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Corp.  to  head  up  the  staff  of  this 
committee.  Naturally,  he  was  inter- 
ested in  what  had  happened  to  the  East- 
man Kodak  factory  in  Germany,  so  we 
yneaX,  to  that  factory  and  we  foimd  that 
the  Russians  were  carting  away  this 
American  property  and  taking  it  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  the  old  superintendent,  the  head 
of  that  factoiy.  told  us  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  that  they  were  not  cmly  taking  the 
factory  but  they  were  taking  the  skilled 
personnel  from  that  factory,  the  men 
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with  the  sdmtific  know-how,  and  cart- 
ing them  back  also  behind  the  curtain. 
Remonber  that  the  Eaatman  Kodak 
plant  was  one  of  the  factories  that  wane 
bdng  Qtillaed  by  the  G«inans  in  the 
adrancMnent  they  were  making  in  these 
missiles  and  rockets  and  ttUngs  of  like 
kind. 

I  do  not  claim  that  Russia  Is  highly 
advanced  or  is  ahead  of  us  solely  because 
they  captured  these  German  scientists 
or  because  Germany  was  ahead  of  all 
the  world  in  ballistic  missiles,  but  I  do 
claim — and  if  someone  knows  differently 
I  ahould  like  to  be  so  advised— that  the 
Russians  have  utilized  that  capacity, 
these  men  and  equlpm«it,  to  accelerate 
their  dev^opment  of  Intercontinental 
and  intermediate  missiles  and  ttie  sput- 
nik gadgets.  I  maintain,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  at  least,  ttiat  man  for  man. 
scientist  for  scientist,  technician  for 
technician,  America  is  still  ahead  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  overall  field. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  milli(His 
of  dollars  in  building  up  a  great  Air 
Force,  a  great  striking  power.  Are  we 
to  believe  now  that  because  these  gadgets 
have  been  sent  up  into  the  air,  ttiese 
gadgets  which  I  have  been  told  have  no 
military  value  as  such,  this  great  Air 
Force  of  ours  is  powerless,  and  that  this 
Nation  is  at  tlie  mercy  of  Riissia?  I  just 
cannot  believe  that.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  a  nation  which  less 
than  two  decadto  ago  was  a  backward 
nation,  which  is  now  operated  and  run 
by  a  group  <rf  dictators  and  where  the 
populace  are  virtually  slaves,  has  over- 
night become  the  greatest  power  on 
earth. 

Yes;  we  must  meet  this  problem.  We 
must  not  only  catch  up  with  Russia  but 
we  should  excel  them  in  the  field  of 
missiles  and  I  think  we  will  do  it.  But 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  this 
is  no  time  for  hsrsteria,  this  is  no  time  for 
charging  off  in  all  directions. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  often  upon 
this  floor,  Russia  wants  war  no  more 
than  we  want  war.  Nobody  can  win  a 
war.  Russia  is  still  following  the  Lenin 
doctrine,  the  blueprint  of  their  great 
kkd.  T«iln,  that  the  way  to  destroy 
America  Is  to  destroy  Its  economy  and 
then  take  over  in  the  ensuing  chaos 
and  confusion.  I  am  more  s^jprehcnsive 
of  this  gadget  inflation  in  this  ooimtir 
than  I  am  about  a  Russian  attack.  This 
Is  but  another  part  of  the  ocAA  war,  and 
we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  lose  our 
sense  of  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  brought  to  us 
by  our  great  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Tliere  is  nothing  new  about  this, 
as  I  understand  it.  The  bill  would  au- 
thorise $29,670,000  for  a  semiautomatie 
ground  environment,  that  is  known  as 
SAOE.  It  would  authorize  $189  million 
for  the  ballistic  missllea  direction  sys- 
tem; $24,600,000  for  alert  facilities  for 
our  strategic  air  command  forces;  $112,- 
400,000  for  ballistie  missiles:  $194  milUon 
for  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
forces;  or  a  total  of  $549,670,000. 

This  Is  an  auUMNisation  for  facilities 
tea  a  c<»itlnuatioQ  of  a  program  which 
was  started  heretofore.  I  am  sure  it  la 
necessary.  I  propose  to  go  along  with  it. 
I  merely  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not 
proivMe  to  be  stampeded,  and  I  hope  the 


congress  and  the  American  pedple  will 
not  be  stampeded  into  hasty  and  unwise 
actions  which  might  well  de8ix>y  the 
economy  of  this  country.  I 

There  are  a  number  of  ottier  things 
that  are  affected  by  this  hysteria  in- 
eluding  our  educational  system,  which  I 
shall  not  discuss  at  this  time;  b^t  which 
must  not  become  a  victim  to  unwise 
Innovations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  my  conviction  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  great  chairman  of  tae  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  has  reassured 
the  Committee  (m  Rules  tills  ifioming, 
that  because  of  the  great  striking  power, 
the  great  retaliatcnr  power  that  we  now 
possess  in  this  country,  the  Russian  mas- 
ters dare  not  put  it  to  the  test. 
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RESIGNATION  FROM   COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tl^  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

jAmTAST  HL,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbusn. 
Speaker  of   the  House. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washififfton,  D.  C. 
Deah  Ms.  Speakeb:  Having  been  jelecteil  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  hereby  tender  my  reslgn^lon  as  a 
member  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Very  respectf  uUy, 

Jamxs  B.  FraSiek.  ^. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 

the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection.  | 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  lesisuation  fronx  a  com- 
mittee: ! 

Janttakt  |4.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Sam  RATBTnOf, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 

House  of  ItepresentatiweBf 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAK  ICr.  Speakzh:  Having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Menns  Com- 
mittee, I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ] 

Very  respectf  uUy.  I 

James  B.  FRicasm,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  dbjection, 
the  resignation  will  be  acceptea 
There  was  no  objection.        T 

AUTHORIZINO  THE  SECRETLY  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  TO  EStABLISH 
AND  DEVELOP  CERTAIN  INSTAL- 
LATIONS FOR  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY I 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  £|;)eaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  timd 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker Jl  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  inrtiftm^ 
(Mr.  Masdkm]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  Us- 
fcened  attentive  to  the  statements 
made  by  my  colleague  on  the  Ctmmittee 
on  Rules,  the  gentleman  fron|  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Couutal.  In  essence,  I  agree 
with  what  he  has  said  reganling  the 
publicity  and  promganda  buildlip  which 
called  the  other  day  for  a  $74;B#0.000,000 
budget. 

No  doubt  this  Congress  mustjgo  along 
with  every  practical  method  a^d  means 


of  protecting  our  country;  nevertheless 
we  must  not  be  pressured  in|U}  a  frenzy 
to  appropriate  bilUons  and  ripe  off  In  all 
directions,  as  the  gentleman!  from  Mis« 
sissippi  [Mr.  Counnl  stated j  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  b<iit«n«  of  dollars  on  de- 
fense projects  that  possibly  in  4  or  5 
years  will  become  obsolete.  Saving  been 
a  member  of  two  commltteea  that  held 
hearings  on  Communist  aagression  in 
this  coimtry  and  abroad,  I  flimly  believe 
there  is  no  danger  of  Mr.  Khrushchev 
starting  a  war  within  the  ne#  few  years. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  this  2d  session 
of  the  85th  Ccmgress  had  better  be  on 
its  guard  in  considering  legislation  ex- 
pending bilUons  indiscriminately  because 
of  propaganda  created  over  jthe  country 
on  account  ai  sputnik. 

I  was  alarmed  more  tha^  anything 
else  the  other  day  when  I  rdad  a  syndi- 
cated article  to  the  effect  thit  this  Con- 
gress had  better  cut  down  jon  some  of 
the  domestic  services  that  dur  Govern- 
ment renders  the  people  of  America  and 
concentrate  on  this  q}ut^  threat. 
Among  other  things  mentic^ned  in  this 
article  was  that  we  should  dut  down  on 
some  of  these  services  rendered  to  mil- 
lions of  Tpeojplie  In  this  country  such  as 
veterans'  benefits  and  aervfoeB,  social- 
security  expansion,  welfare,  medical  aid. 
labor  problems,  farm  economy,  and  so 
forth.  This  article  was  nothing  more 
than  just  a  forerunner  ol  additional 
propaganda  for  this  Congress  to  reduce 
expenditures  on  services  for  our  eco- 
nomic welfare  that  millions  of  people  in 
America  need,  and  need  badly. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Coufn]  stated  that  one  of  the  great 
threats  is  Inflation,  and  I  aigree.  Gen- 
eral unemployment  over  the  Nation  is 
a  problem  as  serious  as  inflation,  de- 
fense, and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  I  am 
going  to  mention  the  unjemployment 
plight  of  just  one  great  industry.  There 
are  over  400.000  steelworkers  unem- 
ployed in  America.  Ther^  are  10.000 
total.  Including  steelworners.  unon- 
ployed  in  the  Calumet  regioi^  in  Indiana. 
Bear  in  mind  further  that  (tils  figure  of 
400,000  unemployed  steelntforkers  over 
the  Nation  does  not  include  those  who 
are  working  only  3  and  4  4&7B  *  we^. 

The  basic  industry  in  America  is  steeL 
If  it  is  strangled  through  unonployment 
it  affects  everybody  in  Aonerica.  No 
doubt,  depression  in  agriculture  and 
other  industries  has  finally  reflected  in 
the  lack  of  demand  for  stee}  products. 

The  gentleman  fnwti  Mitehlgan  (Mr. 
Machkowicz]  told  me  this  morning  that 
in  Detroit  there  are  260,000  unemployed. 
Last  spring  there  were  only  160,000  un- 
employed. Bear  in  mind  again  that 
these  figures  do  Include  nien  who  are 
working  2, 3.  and  4  days  a  w^ek.  Tmaginf 
what  that  2,  3.  and  4  days'  Work  a  week 
does  to  a  family  budget  when  they  are 
buying  an  automobile,  a  hofne.  a  televi- 
sion,  and  so  forth,  on  credit  ipajrments. 

This  morning's  papers  said  tmemploy- 
ment  today  is  3.800,000.  When  we  add 
the  2-.  S-.  and  4-day  a  week  workers  the 
figure  motmts  to  many  mpre  mlTTionit. 
A  year  or  two  ago  when  ooje  mentioned 
unemployment  we  were  « accused  of 
preaching  do(xn  and  gloom.'  Tliose  days 
are  over.  .The  depression  problem  is  in 
the  lap  of  this  Congress  and  we  must 
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act.  Unemploymoit  is  the  main  prob- 
lem that  we  must  get  excited  about  in 
this  country,  including  sputnik  and  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  In  favor 
of  this  legislation  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  reported  out  today.  In 
this  coming  session  of  Congress  we  are 
going  to  depend  upon  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  hold  extended  hearings  on  re- 
quests by  the  Defense  Department  for 
billions  of  dollars  with  the  hope  that 
only  the  essential  and  necessary  money 
is  spent. 

We  must  keep  our  defenses  up;  yes. 
but  we  must  depend  upon  the  experience 
and  the  good  Judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
fine-comb  every  appropriation  that  Is 
presented  by  our  Department  of  Defense 
to  avoid  unexcusable  waste  in  these  vast 
expenditures  that  are  outlined  in  the 
President's  $74  billion  budget. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yleU  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLinxLD]. 

Mr.  HOUFTKT.n.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  1  minute  to  Indicate  that  I  am 
100  percent  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
and  intend  to  vote  for  it.  of  course.  I 
should  like  to  annoimce.  however,  that 
I  have  a  special  order  for  tomorrow  at 
which  time  I  intend  to  speak  on  the 
subject  which  is  so  much  in  the  public 
mind  today,  namely  the  outer-space 
problem.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  stay 
on  the  floor  if  they  can  and  listen  to 
my  remarks. 

I  intend  to  devote  some  time  to  the 
consideration  of  an  unusual  type  of 
underwater  nuclear-propelled  craft  and 
also  will  speak  of  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  outer-space  vehicles,  also  pro- 
pelled by  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R  9739)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  estab- 
lish and  develop  certain  installations  for 
the  national  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9739.  with 
Mr.  SiKxs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  critical  days. 
It  is  Indeed  appropriate  that  the  first 
legislative  proposal  that  comes  before 
the  House  at  the  very  start  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  is  one  that 
relates  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  paramoimt 
duty  of  Government  is  self-preservation. 
The  sole  purpose  of  this  bin  is  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  H.  R.  9739.  which  is  a 
military  construction  bill  for  the  Air 
Force,  is  emergency  legislation. 

The  reason  why  it  is  an  emergency  is 
twof<rfd:  First,  the  items  in  the  bin  are 
in  themselves  of  the  highest  priority,  and 
In  the  second  place,  a  promjjt  approval 
of  this  bill  now  will  save  up  to  1  year 
In  construction  time. 

If  the  construction  in  this  bin  had 
come  up,  not  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fiscal  year  1958  program,  but  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  fiscal  year  1959 
program,  we  would  find  ourselves  1  year 
behina  in  our  construction,  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  have  1  year  to  spare. 

THX   BZLZ.   IB  nrTEOOUCXD 

The  bin  as  introduced  set  out  the  con- 
struction to  be  performed  only  in  the 
moet  general  categories.  No  indication 
was  given  as  to  the  specific  locations 
where  the  construction  would  be  per- 
formed nor  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
the  construction  at  each  of  these  loca- 
tions. 

The  backup  books  which  were  before 
the  committee  during  the  hearing  did. 
of  course,  set  out  this  detailed  Informa- 
tion. These  books,  however,  could  not 
be  given  general  publication  because  they 
also  contained  some  highly  classified 
information. 

The  committee  felt  that  as  much  in- 
formation aa  is  possible  should  be 
afforded  Members  of  Congress  in  order 
that  the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  would  be  on  the  basis  of  full  under- 
standing of  what  the  bill  would  do. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  bill  contains  some 
authority  for  which  details  are  not  given 
on  the  face  of  the  bill;  this,  however,  is 
made  necessary  by  security  considera- 
tions. 

Even  with  respect  to  these  items,  I 
will  attempt  to  tell  everything  that  I  can 
within  the  bounds  of  security. 

WHAT   THE    BXU.    DOES 

What  win  the  bill  do?  It  wm  do  five 
things,  each  one  directed  toward  our 
def  ense  and  our  capability  to  retaliate  if 
attacked. 

The  bill  would  grant  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $549,670,000;  $29  million  of 
this  would  be  for  SAGE;  $189  million  for 
a  ballistic -missile  detection  system; 
$112,400,000  for  ballistic-missile  sites; 
$24,600,000  for  SAC  alert  facilities;  $194 
million  for  the  dispersal  of  SAC.  Now 
this  totals  $549,670,000. 

Now  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  describe 
each  of  these  portions  of  the  bill  so  that 
they  will  be  understandable  to  the  House 
and  the  House  will  realize  their  im- 
portance. 

SACS 

SAGE — which  means  semiautomatic 
ground  envinmment,  is  a  system  where- 
by we  can  detect  the  a]H>roach  of  enemy 
bombers  and  take  action  to  destroy  th^n. 

Now.  how  does  it  work.  As  you  know, 
we  have  airborne  early  warning  aircraft. 
We  have  picket  ships  far  out  in  the 
ocean.  Texas  Towers  close  to  our  shores, 
and  radar  installations  on  the  ground 
along  all  of  our  boundaries.  This  system 
even  gets  information  from  weather  sta- 
tion. 

AH  of  these  various  radsu^  are  tied  to- 
gether in  such  fashion  that  they  can  feed 


tnformation  as  to  apeed,  direction, 
height,  and  how  far  away  are  enemy 
planes  which  are  approaching  our  coun- 
try. 

Now  an  of  ttrfs  information  Is  fed  into 
the  SAOE  system.  Now,  that  means 
that  at  36  centers  throughout  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  great  electronic  com- 
puters. As  the  information  is  fed  into 
these  computers,  the  computers  make 
compUcated  calculations  and  the  com- 
puters ten  whether  missiles  or  planes 
should  be  used  to  repel  the  attack,  and 
also,  what  bases  should  get  their  planes 
or  missiles  off  to  the  attach. 

You  win  note  that  I  describe  the  sys- 
tem as  semiautomatic.  This  means  that 
the  machines  themselves  don't  send 
these  planes  or  missUes  off,  but.  rather, 
provide  information  to  the  various  com- 
manders throughout  the  United  States 
who  in  turn  do  the  actual  direction  of  the 
baUle. 

An  essential  part  of  the  whole  system 
are  leased  communication  lines  which 
are,  to  an  Intents  and  purposes,  tele- 
phone lines.  Some  of  the  information 
win  come  over  these  lines  as  an  ordinary 
telephone  conversation  while  other  infor- 
mation wiU  come  over  in  the  manner  of 
a  teletype. 

Now.  where  are  these  various  SAGIS 
centers.  As  I  say,  the  36  of  them  are 
spread  throughout  the  United  States  in 
29  locations.  For  example,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  they  are  located  at  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.;  Marquette.  Mich.;  Grand  Forks. 
N.  Dak.;  Great  FaUs.  Monk;  and  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

In  each  of  these  Installations,  there 
win  be  about  500  personneL  These  men 
win  be  stationed  there  aU  the  time  and 
the  center  will  be  on  24-bour  alert. 

One  more  word  about  SAGE.  When 
this  matter  was  before  the  House  pre- 
viously, it  was  told  that  the  entire  SAOB 
system  would  cost  over  $1  billion  and 
that  the  annual  operating  cost  would  be 
$400  million.  The  House  was  also  told 
that  the  annual  cost  of  leased  communi- 
cations would  be  about  $240  milUon. 
this  $240  miUion  representing  a  portion 
of  the  $400  miUion.  These  figures  have 
since  been  revised  by  the  Depai-tment  of 
Defense  and  today  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  is  estimated  to  be  $1,945.000,000 — 
almost  $2  biUion — and  the  annual  oper- 
ating cost  $440  million,  with  the  leased 
communications  to  cost  approximately 
$150  mUUon  annually.  The  $29  miUlon 
In  this  bin  Is  another  step  toward  the 
completion  of  this  system,  and  when  the 
work  authorized  by  this  29  million  is 
completed,  the  whole  system  wfll  be  wen 
on  the  way  to  completion. 

So.  that  Is  SAGE,  and  although  it  is 
a  highly  complex  system.  I  hope  I  have 
given  a  reasonable  description  of  how 
it  works. 

BALLISTIC   MISSILI  nCTBCTTOir 

The  bin  contains  authority  in  the 
amoxmt  of  $189  mlllian  for  the  ballistic 
missile  detection  system.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  dear  that  this  system  is  quite 
separate  from  the  SAOB  system  which  I 
have  Just  described.  The  two  systems, 
of  course,  wfll  be  used  In  eonhmctlon. 
They  win  provide  for  the  earty  wamlnc 
essential  to  the  qul^  reactioa  of  oar 
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vetaliatory  forces.  SAC,  as  well  as  i>ro- 
viding  warning  for  oiir  other  military 
and  civilian  defense  organizations. 

The  Air  Force  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  it  has.  based  its  offense  and  de- 
fense on  a  capability  to  react  within  15 
minutes  after  warning.  This  points  up 
the  great  importance  of  this  portion  of 
thebilL 

Now,  it  of  course  is  Impossible  to  speak 
on  this  floor  in  detail  with  respect  to 
this  detection  system.  SufBce  it  to  say 
that  the  $189  million  will  be  devoted  to 
construction  in  certain  areas,  which  I 
cannot  disclose,  that  will  permit  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  that  will  detect 
and  give  warning  of  an  attack  with  bed- 
listic  missiles. 

The  committee  was  assxired  that  equip- 
ment has  been  developed  which  will  do 
exactly  this.  It  will  detect  a  missile  as 
it  rises  above  the  horizon  and  wiU  af- 
ford a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  permit 
elements  of  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
to  become  airborne — ^that  is  to  get  off  of 
the  groimd.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  purpose  of  getting  SAC  into  the 
air  is  not  to  protect  them  from  the  missile 
or  missiles  but  rather  to  have  them  in 
a  position  and  on  the  way  where  they 
can  make  a  devastating  retaliatory  at- 
tack. 

BAIXIBTIC    lOSSILES 

The  next  part  of  the  bill  relates  to 
ballistic  missiles  in  the  amount  of  $112,- 
400.000. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  none 
of  this  money  is  for  the  missiles  them- 
selves or  for  their  development.  The 
$112  million  will  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  construction  of  operational  bases  for 
the  ballistic  missiles.  Some  of  it  will  go 
to  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base  in 
Wyoming.  The  House  will  recall  that 
this  base  and  its  proposed  \is/e  as  a  mis- 
sile base  was  the  subject  of  a  press  re- 
lease by  the  Air  Force  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Another  part  of  this  simi  will  go 
toward  the  provision  of  additional  facil- 
ities at  Camp  Cooke  Air  Force  Base  in 
California.  And  still  another  part  will 
go  for  initial  work  at  another  location 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

UJXt  AND  DISPXS8AL  Or  STRATSCIC  AB 
COMMAND   rOBCES 

The  fourth  element  of  the  bill  is  the 
alert  facilities  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  the  amoimt  of  $24,600,000. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  refer  to  the 
President's  statement  of  last  week  be- 
fore this  House  when  he  said : 

We  must  protect  and  dlsi>er8e  our  striking 
forces  and  Increase  their  readiness  for  In- 
stant reaction.  This  means  more  base  facil- 
ities and  more  standby  crews. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  President's  statement 
which  says  we  need  to  "increase  their 
readiness  for  instant  reaction." 

SAC  is  alert  today.  But  let  us  say  it 
can  be  and  should  be  even  more  alert. 
This  can  be  effected  by  providing  cer- 
tain faciUties  which  will  permit  addi- 
tional numbers  of  our  strategic  bombers 
to  get  into  the  air  with  an  absolute 
minimum  of  delay.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  this  element  of  the  bill  is  directed. 
The  particular  construction  involved 
varies  to  some  extent  from  base  to  base 


but.  In  general,  the  authority  ^111  permit 
the  construction  of  additional  opera- 
tional apron,  facilities  for  the  ready 
crews,  and  utilities. 

I  believe  we  all  have  accepted  the  idea 
of  dispersing  SAC  as  widely  fis  possible 
throughout  the  country.  Thete  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  dispersal  is  neces- 
sary. First,  with  the  airplanes  spread 
over  a  large  number  of  bases,  'the  enemy 
has  that  many  more  targets;  which  he 
must  hit  in  order  to  knock  ufe  out. 

Second,  the  more  these  bombers  are 
dispersed,  the  more  rvmway  space  there 
is  available  for  them  to  talfe  off,  and 
the  quicker,  therefore,  they  clin  get  into 
the  air.  There  is  nothing  imusual  about 
the  construction  items  involved  in  this 
case.  Generally,  they  provide)  for  longer, 
wider,  and  safer  nmways  atl  a  number 
of  existing  Air  Force  bases.  -Ilie  placing 
of  a  squadron  of  bombers  on  i  base  gen- 
erates other  requirements.  ,  too.  The 
additional  crews  must  have  iome  addi- 
tional facilities.  But  all  in  lill,  the  se- 
lection of  existing  bases  cuts]  down  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  money  which 
would  have  to  be  expended!  were  new 
bases  constructed.  t 

Originally,  there  were  11  JBAC  home 
bases.  Today  the  term  home  base  has 
little  meaning.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  SAC  is  or,  in  the  very^iear  future, 
will  be  dispersed  over  27  different  bases 
with  not  more  than  1  squadron  of  15 
planes  on  each  base. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  dispersal  of 
6  more  squadrons  for  a  total  pt  33.  One 
other  point  of  interest  is  th^  fact  that 
when  the  squadron  is  disper^d,  it  takes 
with  it  the  tankers  necessary  to  keep  it 
flying.  J 

SAC  ALxsT  rAciuma 

With  respect  to  our  alert  fticilitles  for 
SAC,  I  would  Uke  to  say  this.  All  of  our 
warning  systems  are  useless,  unless  we 
get  SAC  off  the  ground  after  tjhe  warning 
has  been  received.  , 

After  the  warning  comes  tiie  reaction. 
And  the  reaction  time  pen$itted  us  is 
very,  very  short.  We  must  be  able  to 
get  one-third  of  the  SAC  bolnber  forces 
off  the  ground  within  15  minntes.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  this,  we  must  have  the 
bombers  so  positioned  on  |he  various 
bases  that  they  can  take  dff  with  no 
delay  whatsoever. 

Stated  simply,  the  construe  tion  in  this 
bill  for  alert  facilities  will  (permit  the 
construction  of  parking  stub$  to  provide 
for  a  quick  rim  to  the  takeoff  end  of  the 
runway.  We  must  have  a  niess  facility, 
and  we  must  have  some  trdop  housing 
for  these  men  who  are  on  24»hour  alert. 

Understand,  these  B-52's  ^hat  are  on 
alert  will  be  separated  from  the  main 
pai-t  of  the  base  and  will  constitute,  in  a 
sense,  a  small  base  all  by  themselves. 
In  other  words,  these  alert  Bt-52  aircraft 
will  be  self-sufficient  and  reiidy  to  go  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

TANKZR    aZIXX:ATTOM 

Although  the  bill  does  noi  divide  the 
alert  facilities,  the  dispersal  facilities, 
and  the  tanker  relocation  facilities,  these 
really  are  three  separate  eleo4ents  of  the 
bill.  I  have  dealt  with  the  dfeiersal  and 
with  the  alert  facilities.  The  last  of 
these  is  the  relocation  of  s()me  of  our 
tanker  aircraft. 


This  is  not  to  be  confi^sed  with  ttie 
tankers  which  are  a  permanent  part  of 
a  B-52  squadron.  These)  are  tankers 
which  will  be  located  on  baSes  which  may 
or  may  not  have  any  B-52's  on  the  base. 
These  tankers  will  be  Ipcated  in  the 
northern  areas  where  their  can  rendez- 
vous with  SAC  bombers  coQiing  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  refuel 
them  in  flight.  I 

This  bill  will  provide  facUiUes  at  8 
existing  Air  Force  bases  which  will  per- 
mit relocation  of  9  tanker  squadrons. 
Other  tanker  squadrons  \till  be  located 
tmder  authority  to  be  requested,  in  the 
future.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have]  discussed  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  and  I  have  told  in 
such  detail  as  I  can  what  the  bill  will 
authorize  in  the  way  of  construction. 
Although  there  have  beeb  30  bills  re- 
ferred to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
since  the  opening  day  of  this  session,  this 
is  the  first  bill  which  the  committee  has 
heard.  I  felt,  and  the  committee  agreed 
with  me,  that  this  represents  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  admits  qf  no  delay.  It 
is  a  bill  which  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  thinking  of  the  President,  the  think- 
ing of  the  Armed  Servides  Committee, 
and,  I  am  sure,  the  thinking  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.       ! 

I  do  not  believe  I  cam  say  anjrthing 
further  that  will  help  toVard  the  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  bill,  but 
I  and  all  members  of  the  committee 
stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
which  security  considerations  will  permit 
to  be  answered  on  the  floe  r  of  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield 
man  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the 
dress  himself  to  the  langfuage  foimd  on 
page  9,  if  he  has  not  dohe  so  already? 
Unfortunately,  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
part  of  the  gentleman's  statement.  It 
seems  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  has  broad  authority  in  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  and  In  th^  establishment 
of  installations.  I  refer  to  the  language 
in  section  2,  on  page  9.  is  there  neces- 
sity for  that  surrender  of  authority? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  geiitleman  refers 
to  the  language  of  section  2,  providing 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
proceed  to  establish  or  develop  installa- 
tions and  facilities  xmderj  this  act  with- 
out regard  to  certain  sections  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  and  so  oni  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  the  very 
language  which  has  been  in  every  public 
works  bill  for  many  year^  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  language  that 
has  been  in  every  publid  works  bill? 

Ml-.  VINSON.  This  isJB  public  works 
bill.  That  is  all  it  Is  reauy.  It  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  public  works, 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  language  confers 
broad  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  the  awarding  of  contracts. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Other  S^retaries  have 
had  this  identical  authotity.  It  is  the 
very  same  language  that  Is  contained  in 
every  one  of  the  public  wiorks  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Both  4t  home  and 
abroad?  \ 

BIT.  VINSON,  This  Is! the  same  lan- 
guage which  was  in  the  bill  a  year  ago. 


to  the  gentle- 
gentleman  ad- 
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the  year  before  last  and  for  the  last  5 
or  0  or  10  jrears,  and  It  is  sound. 

BCr.  GROSS.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
has  always  been  very  careful  In  delegat- 
ing to  any  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or 
any  other  Secretary  the  authority  to 
award  contracts  without  competitiye 
bids. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man raised  that  question.  But.  I  must 
say  97  percent  of  all  contracts  for  public 
works  are  imder  competitive  bidding. 
In  only  3  percent  of  the  cases  Is  it  found 
necessary  to  make  contracts  by  negotia- 
tions. I  would  say  I  would  wish  that 
were  true  with  reference  to  all  of  the 
contracts  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  done  by  negotiation 
or  at  least  somewhat  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  it  Is,  but  in  this  field  97  percent 
of  all  contracts  are  under  competitive 
bidding. 

I  am  hoping  we  will  soon  have  a  bill 
here  dealing  with  this  subject  matter 
and  that  we  will  pass  legislation  restrict- 
ing negotiated  contracts.  But  there  are 
certain  tTPcs  of  construction  contracts 
where  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  make  negotiated  con- 
tracts rather  than  public-bid  contracts. 
It  might  possibly  be  true  with  reference 
to  the  faclliUes  for  the  ballistic-missile 
detection,  because  nobody  knows  very 
much  about  all  the  phases  of  that 
problem. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  necessity  for  section  4 
on  page  10  of  the  bill  in  regard  to  ex- 
emption of  the  auditing  of  books  by  the 
Comptroller  General? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  has  relation  only 
to  foreign  contracts,  and  you  will  note 
the  President  must  find  an  alternative 
method. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Is  It  the  anUcipa- 
tion  of  the  committee  that  audits  can- 
not be  done  within  3  years  and  that  is 
why  they  have  put  in  this  provision? 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  the  matter  of  for- 
eign  contracts,  it  cannot  always  be  done 
within  a  3-year  polod.  and  there  are 
also  local  existoms  and  iM-actices  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion by  this  section  of  the  bill  that  the 
audit  should  not  be  as  thorough  as  usual, 
or  that  the  audit  should  not  be  done,  is 
there? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Not  at  alL  I  may  say 
also  that  this  is  the  same  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  goes  in  every  publlc-warics 
bill. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KIU>AT.  I  may  ptrint  out  that 
this  relates  to  ovciseas  contracts.  It 
has  been  found  in  our  dealing  with  for- 
eign contractOTS  that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  »rM^ititmin  their 
books  over  a  period  of  3  years.  Tlje  com- 
mittee, therefore,  provides  this  alterna- 
tive method.  Foreign  oontraetors  for  the 
most  part  insist  on  following  their  cus- 
tomary   procedure    with    reference    to 


books,  and  this  imiTides  an  alternate 
method. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  com- 
mittee report  at  the  top  of  page  4  states 
that  the  sm^acing  of  roads  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  is  not  included  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  not  an  urgent  Item.  That 
was  on  the  understanding  that  we  v/ould 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  complete  the 
Academy  this  fall. 

Mr.  VINSON.  When  I  received  this 
bill  and  saw  that  item  in  It,  I  realized  it 
should  not  be  to  tWs  bill. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  dasslflca- 
tlon  of  emergency.  It  should  never  have 
been  put  in  this  particular  bin.  The 
committee  imanimously  stru<*  it  out. 

At  the  proper  time  when  the  public 
works  bin  comes  In  such  an  item  could 
properly  be  carried,  but  not  in  this  bin 
seeking  a  supplemental  authorization  on 
emergency  matters  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  wanted 
an  explanation,  and  I  assume  that  when 
the  public  works  bill  comes  in  it  will  be 
included. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Tlie  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  was  weU 
made. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  I 
understand  it  wiU  come  up  in  the  regu- 
lar order. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  In  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Take  it  up 
and  put  it  in? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  wiU  be  considered  in  the  In- 
irestigati(m  now  being  made  by  the  Cmn- 
mittee  on  the  Armed  Services  and  there 
doubtless  will  be  something  in  reference 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  building  the 
great  Air  Academy. 

Mr.  MBADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  In  ec^oquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  said,  as  I  recaD.  that  97 
percent  of  the  defense  contracts  were 
let  under  competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  VmsON.  0(  this  type.  pubUe 
works.         

Mr.  MBADER.    Only  construction? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Tes ;  only  pabUc  works 
cosKtnictlon. 

Mr.MEADER.  As  I  recall,  the  gentle- 
man's committee  did  critielae  the  lack  of 
competitive  Wddlng. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Ninety-seven  percent 
of  all  contracta  for  public  wiMto  let  by 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  physical 
building  of  ifistallatlom  Is  by  compeUttre 
Ud. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
f entleman  yidd? 

Mr.  VINBON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  language 
stricken  with  respect  to  roads  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  section  6  of  the  original 
bill  on  page  4?  Is  that  the  language  that 
was  stricken? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  that  is  It  exactly. 
That  iB  in  the  original  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  It  Is 
going  to  cost  $135  million  to  build  some 
more  roads  out  there? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Oh,  no,  this  was  an 
Item  for  about  $1.4  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  chairman  has  given  a  fine 
description  and  analysis  of  what  this  bin 
WiU  do,  and  I,  therefore.  In  dealing  with 
the  bill  itself,  will  touch  on  only  its  hirii- 
lights. 

I  woTild  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
while  I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
this  bin.  I  win  continue  to  give  my 
support  to  aU  vital  and  necessary  defense 
bills  that  come  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  party  to  any  policy  whereby 
money  Lb  needlessly  put  into  the  lap  of 
any  department  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  unless  the  matters  dealt  with 
in  that  bin  are  completely  Justified. 

We  must  aU  be  aware  that  sputnik  and 
the  testing  of  the  ICSM  by  the  Soviet 
Union  has  created  an  atmosphere  which 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  granting  of 
any  authorization  and  any  appropriation 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  must  give  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary, while  exercising  the  greatest  care 
not  to  give  anything  that  is  unneces- 
sary— not  give  funds  which  cannot  be 
efficiently  and  advantageously  spent 
within  a  given  time  period— or  authori- 
zations which  have  not  been  most  pre- 
cisely Justified  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
panic  involved  here — only  doing  what 
objectively  should  be  done. 

All  of  this  might  sound  as  though  I 
was  halfhearted  in  my  support  of  this 
bin.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  biU  was  weU  Justified  before 
the  committee,  and  this  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  reported  out  iinmntTnr>^^fiy 
with  34  of  the  36  members  iMresmt.  I 
believe  we  could  expect  at  least  one  dis- 
senting vote  if  there  had  been  doubt  as 
to  the  need  for  the  legislation. 

The  biU  in  aU  of  its  elements  has  the 
most  intimate  relationship  with  the 
Presidei^'s  message  of  last  week.  The 
President,  for  example,  says: 

We  muat  bave  sure  warning  tn  eaa*  of 
attack.  Tbe  tmprowaMnt  of  vamlns  equip- 
ment U  becoming  Increasingly  Important  ■§ 
we  aji^roach  the  period  when  long-rang* 
mltflles  win  come  into  use. 

This  statement  is  directly  rdated  to 
the  authority  requested  in  the  bill  for 
further  construction  for  the  semlauto- 
matie  gnHmd  environment 
SAGE— in  the  amount  of  $29J704W0. 

It  Is  also  dfarectly  rdatod  to 
tion  for  the  bamstte  missfle  deCecUoa 
system  in  the  ammat  «C  $!•§  milikm. 

The  Presidenrs  Istfmiiil  that  -wc 
must  protect  and 
forces  and  Increase  tixir 
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instant  reaction"  is  likewise  directly  re- 
lated to  construction  of  alert  facilities 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  forces 
in  the  amount  of  $24,600,000  and  con- 
struction for  the  dispersal  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Ck>mmand  forces  in  the 
amount  of  $194  million.    The  President's 
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nential  ballistics  missiles— ICBM's— and 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles— 
IRBM'S.  I 

None  of  these  objective^  can  be 
achieved  without  extensive  c«istruction 
of  base  facilities,  and  this  esse|itial  con- 
stniction  must  be  initiated  promptly.    A 


Jcnuary  1& 


ntentlons  of 


statement  that  "we  must  maintain  de-     major  portion  of  the  facilities  provided 


terrent  retaliatory  power.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  stepped-up  long- 
range  missile  programs  and  accelerated 
programs  for  other  effective  missile  sys- 
tems" again  directly  relates  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  deals  with  ballistic 
missiles  in  the  amoiint  of  $112,400,000. 
I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  President's 
statements  of  last  week  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  the  committee  is 
doing  its  part  toward  effecting  the  pro- 
gram of  the  administration — which,  in 
turn,  is  the  program  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

In  past  wars  in  which  our  country  has 
been  involved,  it  has  been  possible  to  ac- 
complish much  in  the  way  of  weapons 
development,  enlargement  of  our  forces, 
and  expansion  of  our  bases  after  the  con- 
flict was  upon  us.  In  those  wars,  fortune 
was  with  us,  in  that  our  boundaries  were 
not  violated  and  our  homes,  cities,  and 
industries  were  not  subjected  to  enemy 
attack.  This  situation  now  is  changed. 
Recent  advances  in  the  field  of  science 
have  brought  about  the  development  of 
vehicles  of  destruction  which  greatly 
minimize  the  element  of  distance.  In 
light  of  the  more  recent  discoveries  in 
weapons,  the  whole  world  is  a  potential 
battlefield.  Weapons  now  in  existence 
have  capabilities  for  destruction  almost 
beyond  Imagination. 

We  are  currently  involved  in  an  ex- 
tremely competitive  weapons  race  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  This  is  a  race  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  we  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  weapons  and  the 
bases  needed  for  the  most  effective  utili- 
zation of  those  weapons  at  the  earliest 
I>ossible  date. 

The  recent  demonstrations  of  Soviet 
scientific  progress  and  the  implications 
this  progress  has  for  Soviet  military 
technology  emphasizes  the  need  for  ac- 
celeration in  the  achievement  of  maxi- 
miun  capability  of  our  defensive  systems 
and  retaliatory  forces. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  and  to  pro- 
vide military  capabilities  in  greater 
quantities  and  at  earlier  dates,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  recommended, 
and  the  President  has  approved,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today. 

Base  construction  is  a  key  element  to 
our  capabilities. 

First,  we  must  provide  a  maximimi 
posture  for  the  bombers  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

Second,  we  must  provide  sites  for  an 
extremely  powerful  long-range  warning 
system  to  provide  a  maximimi  warning 
period  to  our  defensive  forces  and  to 
the  strategic  bombers.  This  we  need  to 
permit  rapid  reaction  by  the  SAC  bomb- 
ers upon  receipt  of  tactical  warning  of  an 
impending  enemy  ballistic-missile  at- 
tack. 

Third,  we  must  develop  sites  and  fa- 
cilities for  an  earlier  and  increased 
capability  to  launch  our  own  interconti- 


for  the 
the  com- 
rational 
rams  in- 
ill  we  are 


by  this  authorization  bill  are 'in  north- 
em  areas  with  a  limited  period  available 
each  year  to  do  heavy  construdtion  work. 
The  piUTX)se.  therefore,  of  tamng  emer- 
gency action  at  this  time,  rajther  than 
including  the  projects  in  the  normal  an- 
nual construction  authorization  legisla- 
tion later  in  this  session,  is  t^  take  full 
advantage  of  the  coming  coristruction 
season.  This  early  action 
most  part,  gain  a  full  year 
pletion  and  attainment  of 
capability  of  the  important  pn 
volved  in  the  authorization 
considering  today. 

The  committee  has  made  a  close  ex- 
amination of  every  item  incluiled  in  this 
supplemental  construction  auihorization 
bill  and  is  satisfied  that  eaih  item  is 
directly  related  to,  and  requioed  in  sup- 
port of,  the  priority  operaticfial  objec- 
tives to  be  accelerated  by  this  femergency 
action.  The  items  to  be  consti'ucted  un- 
der this  authorization  are  essential  to 
the  dispersal  and  quick  react^n  time  of 
SAC,  to  the  attainment  of  ail  early  sig- 
nificant operational  capability  in  bal- 
listic missiles,  to  ballistic-mi^ile  detec- 
tion and  warning,  and  to  in^roved  air 
defense 


he  made  concerning  the   ._ 

our  conunittee  to  scrutini$e  very  care- 
fully all  of  these  projects  that  are  sub« 
mitted  to  us.  so  that  our  present  emer- 
gency will  not  turn  into  an  excuse  for 
a  grab  bag  for  fimds  which  ordinarly 
could  not  be  justified  by  tnemselves. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  frotn  Massachu- 
setts that  he  is  one  of  t|ie  important 
members  of  that  committee  who  can  be 
very  helpful  and  who  I  know  will  in  his 
ufual  manner  be  extremcjly  helpful  as 
we  diligently  look  into  e 
this  problem,  which 
committee  is  qualified  to 
to  do. 

Mr.     TEAOUE     of     Ci 
Chairman,  will  the  gentle: 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  yield  ^  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  C^ifornia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  some  firsthand  infor- 
mation which  I  think  perhaps  would  be 
interesting  to  the  member^ip  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  Committee,  i  Camp  Cook, 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  is  in  my  district. 
All  of  us  I  think  from  time  to  time  have 
been  critical  of  the  armed  services  for 
what  seems  to  be  inefflcien|;y  in  their  op- 
erations. I  can  say  to  you  from  my  first- 
hand information  that  a  Splendid  job  is 
being  done  at  Camp  Cook^  in  converting 
that  old  Army  Base  into  a  very  impor 
tant  missile  base,  which  it 
utilizing  as  many  of  the 


ery  facet  of 

think     our 

and  intends 

fomia.    Mr. 
an  yield? 


is.    They  are 
old  buildings 


as    they   possibly    can.    'they    are    not 


We  must  recognize  the  neei  to  imple-     merely  knocking  everythmg  down  and 


ment.  on  an  accelerated  basii,  the  new- 
est and  the  best  weapons  sy^m  if  this 
country  is  to  maintain  technological  and 
military  superiority.  It  is  vitil  to  main- 
tenance of  our  national  secvrity.  Oiu: 
support  and  approval  of  this  bill  will 
provide  the  Air  Force  base  construction 
which  will  push  forward  prfority  mili- 
tary programs  and  continue  an  ade- 
quate war -deterrent  capability. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  tnay  I  sim- 
ply reemphasize  some  of  the  remarks 
that  our  chairman  made  a  nioment  ago 
about  our  committee  embarong  upon  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  it  affects  o\ir  national  security. 
I  think  that  is  a  responsibility  that  our 
committee  of  37  members,  a  {completely 
nonpartisan  committee,  ha^  willingly 
imdertaken  in  an  effort  to  taike  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  provide  our  country  the 
kind  of  defense  that  we  need.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  long,  tedious  task,  but  we 
of  the  committee  want  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  I  think  the  House  has  a  tight  to  ex- 
pect of  us  and  certainly  the  ooimtry  has 
a  right  to  ask  of  us.  And  ^o,  as  time 
goes  on,  we  shall  develop  eve^  phase  of 
oinr  defense  posture  and  stiticture  and 
we  shall  come  to  the  Houie  with  all 
possible  information.  We  Intend  ow 
investigation  to  be  thoroueii  and  ob- 
jective. , 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairm^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  I  the  distin- 
giaished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chaimjan,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
splendid  and  comprehensive  statement 
which  he  made,  particularly  the  remarks 


to  our  dlstln- 


starting  from  scratch.    Ipey  have  ere 
ated  splendid  public  relations  in  the  area 
by  the  efScient  way  in  wihich  they  are 
operating. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  ver^  glad  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  ■  has  brought 
such  information  to  the  HOuse. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Cha^an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield 
guished  Chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  what  was  sajid  by  oiu:  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from'  California,  let 
me  say  that  a  portion  of  Camp  Cook  will 
be  used  by  the  Navy  and  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  used  by  the  Air  Force.  There 
will  be  complete  joint  use  of  it.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  economy  to  establish 
that  facility  there.  T 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  for  just  this  ob- 
servation, let  me  say  that  a  splendid  job 
is  being  done  by  both  Services  in  co- 
operation with  each  other. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
our  committee  is  determined  to  con- 
structively and  objectively  do  a  good  job 
for  the  welfare  of  this  giteat  country  of 
ours,  without  any  special  i  benefit  to  any 
one  individual. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chilrman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [  Mr.  Brooks  ] .  | 

AI.BT  AMD  DISPEKSAL  OT  aniATBOIC  AOL 

COMMAND  roxys 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  l|ouisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  chairman  bf  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  VnvsoN,  and  ttm  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Akk^ids,  have  both 
given  fine  descriptions  of  what  the  bill 
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win  do  and  the  great  urgeocT  for  its 
prompt  passage. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  a  matter  th»t 
has  for  many  years  been  of  great  interest 
to  me.  and  that  Is  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command's  ability  to 
conduct  offensive  air  operations  on  m 
global  basis  is  recognized  as  the  primary 
deterrent  to  enemy  aggression.  This  Na- 
tion is  always  faced  with  the  possibility 
that  this  powerful  deterrent  will  be  ig- 
nored by  potential  aggressors,  if  they  be- 
lieve our  strategic  forces  are  vulnerable 
to  surprise  attack.  We  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  itself  to 
creating  a  strong,  modem,  long  range 
offensive  force. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  this  capa- 
bility is  the  prime  threat  to  our  national 
security.  By  design  or  miscalculation. 
the  Soviet  force  may  be  launched  against 
ttiis  country.  Should  this  force  be  em- 
ployed in  a  surprise  attack  against  the 
United  States,  then  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  must  immediately  mount  nu- 
clear attacks  designed  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  will  and  ability  to  wage  war  be- 
fore irrevocable  damage  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  United  States.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command,  to  be  effective,  must  re- 
act quickly  and  in  great  weight  to  be 
decisive. 

To  meet  this  objective  of  fast  and  pow- 
erful reaction,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  strategic  force  be  dispersed  at 
many  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  to  increase  the  probability  of  sur- 
vival. Further,  it  is  essential  that  this 
force  be  on  alert — ready  to  laiuich  the 
counterattack  within  minutes  of  the  first 
warning.  With  this  as  our  requirement, 
we  must  act  immediately  to  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  alert  and  dispersal  fa- 
cilities. 

It  is  necessary  to  accomplish  some 
major  construction  at  a  number  of  bases 
in  order  that  dispersal  may  be  achieved. 
Ihis  construction  must  include  the  facil- 
ities essential  for  the  support  of  B-52 
combat  units. 

How  shall  we  do  this?  To  attain  alert 
capabiUty  it  is  necessary  that  every 
bomber  base  be  provided  with  paved 
hardstands  near  the  end  of  the  runway 
for  those  aircraft  which  are  poised  and 
ready  to  strike.  For  the  combat  crews 
who  stand  an  aroimd-the-clock  alert  to 
fly  these  bombers,  there  must  be  a  ready 
building,  also  located  at  the  end  of  the 
runway.  These  alert  facilities  must  be 
made  secure  from  sabotage. 

There  is  one  further  action  which 
must  be  taken  to  insure  optimum  em- 
plo3mient  of  the  strategic  force,  namely, 
the  relocation  of  a  number  of  conven- 
tional aircraft  tanker  units.  In  order 
that  the  fast-flying  jet  bombers  may  be 
refuelled  at  the  proper  point  along  their 
route  to  the  target,  the  slower  flying 
tankers  must  be  out  in  front.  That 
means  moving  a  number  of  KC-97  squad- 
rons to  more  northerly  locations  where 
their  capability  can  be  effectively  used 
in  refuelling  the  SAC  bombers.  This 
tanker  relocation  also  involves  some  con- 
struction to  adapt  selected  bases  to  the 
tanker  requirements. 


I  would  like  to  make  two  further  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  bill  and  Its 
relation  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  committee  received  Uie  assurance 
of  the  Air  Force  that  the  dispersal  of  the 
B-52'8  will  in  no  way  lessen  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  committee  was  further  assured 
that  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  bases  would  remain 
substantially  the  sai^e  because  of  the 
fact  that  when  a  squadTDn-^^ves  a  SAC 
base  for  dispersal,  some  otheKunit  will 
come  in  and  replace  it.  We  ca^  see. 
then,  that  this  dispersal  is  a  m( 
ing  of  airplanes  and  men  in  order  to 
spread  throughout  the  whole  country  our 
first  line  of  defense  and  offense  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

My  last  remark  relates  to  bombers  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  mis- 
siles which  so  many  feel  will  replace 
them  in  the  near  future. 

Perhaps  the  missile  will  replace  the 
manned  bombers  in  time  to  come,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  at  the  present  time 
that  the  manned  bomber,  whether  it  be 
a  B-47  or  a  B-52,  will  cease  to  be  an 
effective  weapon  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  where  a  unit  of 
SAC  was  being  dispersed  or  was  being 
reassigned  that,  in  turn,  another  unit 
of  SAC  would  go  to  that  original  place 
so  that  the  end  result  would  be  that  we 
would  have  about  the  same  complement 
of  strength  in  each  one  of  these  bases? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Substan- 
tially, the  gentleman  is  correct,  but  it 
would  not  be  another  imit  of  SAC  nec- 
essarily that  would  be  placed  in  that 
SAC  base  from  which  the  vmit  is  being 
taken.  The  idea  that  has  been  given 
to  the  committee  there  is  that  when  a 
SAC  unit  is  being  dispersed  to  another 
base,  and  all  of  you  who  have  SAC  bases 
in  your  area  are  interested  vitally  in 
this — whenever  a  tmit  is  taken  from  a 
SAC  base  and  moved  to  another  base  in 
this  dispersal  program,  the  idea  is  that 
a  unit  from  another  base,  whether  it  be 
a  training  unit  or  any  other  type  of  unit, 
a  materiel  command  or  something  of  that 
sort,  will  be  moved  back  into  the  SAC 
base  from  which  the  imit  has  been  taken 
and  the  end  strength  of  the  bases  would 
remain  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Referring  to  the  list  of 
bases  which  were  included  in  the  bill 
where  these  dispersals  are  to  be  made 
by  and  large  were  those  to  be  bases  that 
are  reactivated  or  renovated  or  were 
they  to  be  mostly  new  installations? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  They  are 
older  bases.  You  will  notice,  however, 
that  in  this  bill  the  SAC  bases  that  have 
received  the  attention  of  the  bill  are 
largely  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  May  I  remind  our  col- 
league that  there  are  absolutely  no  new 
bases  as  a  result  of  the  dirq;>ersal  of  SAC. 


Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from 
Loiiisiana  for  yielding  to  me  cm  thi« 
point. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.GAvnil. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union  point 
up  the  importance  of  giving  additional 
impetus  to  the  long-range  balllstle  mis- 
sile. The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
designed  to  do  this  for  both  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  and  the 
intermediate  range  ballisUc  missUe,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ICBM  and  the  IRBM. 

Specifically,  the  proposed  construction 
authorization  will  augment  and  acceler- 
ate our  ICBM  base  preparations,  and  wiU 
provide  faciUties  earlier  than  planned 
for  the  IRBM  recently  ordered  into 
production. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  these  missiles. 
The  Atlas,  as  you  know,  is  a  5,000-mUe 
intorcontinental  range  missUe.  The 
Thor  and  Jupitor  are  competitive  designs 
of  the  1.500-mile  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missile.  Development  of  these 
missiles  have  been  accorded  top  priority 
for  some  time  and  each  has  progressed 
now  to  the  point  where  it  is  feasible  to 
accelerate  and  augment  plans  for  the 
initial  imits. 

ATIAS 

Atlas  is  a  huge  multistage  rocket  pro- 
pelled by  liquid  oxygen  and  kerosene.  It 
WiU  travel  5.000  nautical  miles  in  about 
30  minutes.  Launched  vertically,  the 
missile  accelerates  rapidly  many  miles 
into  outer  space.  At  a  point  known  to 
missile  men  as  cutoff,  the  engines  shut 
down,  and  the  thermonuclear  waiiiead 
separates.  Speed  at  this  cutoff  point  is 
almost  5  miles  per  second.  This  tre- 
mendous speed  gives  the  warhead  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  carry  it  along  a  free 
faU  path  to  the  target.  Halfway  to  the 
target,  or  as  the  missile  men  say,  at  the 
apogee,  it  will  be  several  himdred  mlles- 
above  the  esuilh's  surface.  When  it  nean 
the  target,  it  reenters  the  atmosphere 
much  like  a  meteor.  Only  by  encasing 
the  warhead  m  a  special  protective  sheU 
known  as  the  nose  cone  can  it  survive 
the  terrific  temperatures  and  aerody- 
namic forces  encoimtered  during  this 
reentry  phase. 

The  Atlas  program  Is  being  carried  out 
by  a  team  of  competent  contractors. 
General  Electric  provides  nose  cones  said 
guidance  systems;  North  American  the 
engines;  and  Convair  is  responsible  for 
the  airframe,  assembly,  and  end-item 
testing.  Additionally,  the  guided  mis- 
siles research  division  of  the  Ramo- 
Wooldridge  Corp.  provides  technical  di- 
rection and  system  engineering  services. 
The  over-all  program  is  considered  weU 
founded  and  essentially  on  the  tightly 
compressed  schedule  laid  out  by  the  Air 
Force  In  1954.  Although  there  have 
been  only  four  limited  range  flight  tests 
of  this  missile  to  date — and  incidentally, 
the  last  two  were  highly  successful — 
there  have  been  many  hundreds  of  tests 
in  special  faciUtles  simulating  flight  en- 
vironment. Results  of  these  tests  have 
been  impressive  and  there  is  tiish  con- 
fidence in  the  program. 
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I  hATB  dwelt  on  the  Atlas  at  acme 
length  because  much  of  the  oonstnictloix 
suthorizatkm  proposed  In  this  bill  is  to 
be  used  to  augment  and  accelerate  the 
preparatkm  of  Atlas  operattanal  sites,  all 
to  be  located  within  the  United  States. 
These  missiles  are  unique  and  require 
special  facilities  that  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  new  construction.  Further,  in 
order  to  better  assure  survival  under  at- 
tack, they  miist  be  dispersed  at  rather 
widely  separated  locations.  These  facili- 
ties are  kmg  lead-time  items  and  unless 
this  base-construction  program  is  pur- 
sued with  vigor,  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
the  embarrassing  position  of  having  a 
usable  missLe  with  no  place  to  Are  it 
from.  

TBOS  AND  JT7FITKB 

The  Tbor  and  Jupiter  missiles  are 
single  stage  rockets  that  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Atlas  but  at  a 
shorter  range.  No  bases  other  than 
training  facilities  will  be  established  in 
the  United  States  for  these  missiles.  As 
has  been  announced,  it  is  planned  that 
the  initial  units  will  be  deployed  over- 
seas this  year.  The  units  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  require  but  a  limited  de- 
gree of  special  facility  preparations. 
Where  possible  it  is  planned  that  these 
facilities  will  be  provided  by  the  host 
nation.  Where  such  arrangements  are 
not  possible,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  lo- 
cate the  units  where  existing  United 
States  support  facilities  can  be  utilized. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Thor  and 
Jupiter  IRBM's  are  competitive  missiles 
of  similar  design.  Each  employs  the 
same  basic  etkgine  derived  from  the  Atlas 
program.  Both  are  single-stage  missiles 
with  the  same  general  performance 
characteristics  and  capabilities.  Jupiter 
is  under  development  by  the  Army;  Thor 
by  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  as  the 
designated  user  plans  to  employ  the 
IRBM  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

Both  the  Thor  and  Jupiter  mlssHes  as 
yet  are  still  in  the  development  phase. 
To  date  there  have  been  10  flight  test 
attempts  with  the  Thor  and  7  with  the 
Jupiter.  Five  of  the  Thor  tests,  includ- 
ing the  last  four,  were  successful.  A 
sixth  might  have  been  successful  had  it 
not  been  erroneously  destroyed  by  range- 
safety  action.  Of  the  7  Jupiter  tests,  3 
were  successful  and  4.  including  the  last 
2  failed  prematiurely. 

Although  most  of  the  Information 
which  I  have  dealt  with  above  has  been 
available  to  a  close  reader  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  I  think  that  a  review  of 
the  Atlas,  the  Jupiter,  and  the  Thor  as 
they  relate  to  this  bin  will  be  helpfuL 

I  would  like  to  make  one  concluding 
remark  concerning  a  matter  which  has 
been  brought  up  on  previous  occasions 
but  which  I  feel  caimot  be  stressed  too 
strongly,  and  that  is  this: 

To  use  an  old  fashioned  but  very 
meaningful  phrase,  and  our  very  able 
chairman  has  referred  to  it,  we  must 
never  find  ourselves  with  all  of  our  de- 
fense eggs  in  one  ba^et.  We  need  our 
bombers,  we  need  our  fighter  planes,  and 
we  needthe  kmg-range  missiles  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  my  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 

But  while  we  must  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  a  total  war,  we  must  be 


equally  aware  of  the  even  grdater  pos- 
sibility of  a  limited  war. 

And  who  will  fight  the  most  likely  of 
the  wars  of  the  future?  The  tame  foot 
scddier,  the  ground  forces,  who  has 
fought  all  of  our  previous  war$. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  prepared, 
and  the  enemy  is  aware  of  our  prepared- 
ness makes  it  all  the  more  likdy  that  if 
trouble  should  break  out,  it  would  be  a 
small  war,  a  limited  war.  For  these,  too, 
we  cazmot  fail  to  be  prepared., 

We  must  keep  our  gromid  forces 
strong,  alert,  equipped,  and  ready  to 
move  as  they  have  had  to  mpve  since 
the  beginning  of  our  country.  1 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  IHoase  to 
support  this  bill.  It  has  Qeen  well 
thought  out.  It  was  well  Justified  be- 
fore the  committee.  And  we.  I  feel,  have 
not  only  an  obligation  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation but  to  pass  it  in  the  vromptest 
fashion  possible.  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chalrmaln.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Van 
Zandt].  I 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.  R.  9739  t^hich  au- 
thorizes certain  construction  f<}r  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  jEn  a  few 
words  this  bill  will  meet  the  neMs  of  our 
armed  services  by  accelerating  those 
military  programs  that  are  dosely  re- 
lated to  increased  Soviet  capabilities. 
Possibly,  I  should  say  this  is^  the  first 
step  that  is  being  taken  by  thia  Congress 
to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  early  anactment 
of  this  bill  we  will  save  from  9  to  12 
months  in  the  acceleration  of  iur  offen- 
sive capabilities  and  our  warning  and 
defense  position.  The  Housp  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  whlcrt  I  am  a 
member  has  studied  this  bill  fery  care- 
fully and  recommended  its  ariproval  as 
It  constitutes  an  essential  stm  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  program  of  our 
country  to  make  up  for  any  lost  time 
and  to  aggi-essively  advance  out-  capabil- 
ity to  defend  ourselves  and  tc  retaliate 
If  we  are  attacked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  tiie  begin- 
ning of  many  bills  that  this  Congress 
will  approve  as  a  means  of  st  engthen- 
ing  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  t  le  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wolver- 
ton], 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  Mr.  (liairman, 
Congress  has  opened  its  sea  Ion  con- 
fronted by  problems  of  an  unut  ual  char- 
acter. Ordinarily  the  problems  that 
confront  Congress  relate  to  domestic 
issues  or  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
But.  at  this  time  we  have  a  most  im- 
usual  situation.  It  is  different  than  any 
we  have  heretofore  been  required  to  deal 
with.  Our  present  problems  afe  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances unexpectedly  made  knaUn  to  the 
world  by  Russia.  j 

The  launching  of  a  space  satellite  by 
Russia  has  awakmed  the  wofld  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  scientific  (discovery 
makes  necessary  a  complete  ireadjust- 
mcnt  in  our  blinking  and  pk^ming  for 
Individual  and  national  8ecurit|r.  As  yet. 
no  one  can  estimate  the  eflet  of  this 


new  dlsoovery.  Will  it  evmitually  be  a 
means  of  improving  the  w^are  of  peo- 
ple, or.  as  most  people  now  fearfully 
believe,  a  means  tor  their  ^estrucUtm? 

Whatever  its  future  use  may  be.  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  present  time 
the  nations  and  people  ol  the  world 
look  upon  this  new  and  mysterious  dis- 
covery with  fear.  C<»uequently,  deep 
and  serious  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
subject,  not  only  by  scientists,  but  also 
by  legislators  and  heads  of  government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  their  people. 

Until  the  recent  discovery  by  Russia  it 
had  been  generally  assumed  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  our  Nation 
was  far  advanced  above  all  others  in  all 
types  of  missiles  and  atoqiie  bombs  of 
every  category.  This  fact  ^ve  our  Na- 
tion a  great  advantage  in  the  so-called 
cold  war.  It  gave  courage  and  assur- 
ance of  seciirity  to  our  a^es  and  was 
a  deterrent  to  unfriendly  itatioas.  But. 
with  the  penetration  of  the  outer  space 
by  Riissia,  there  came  a  distinct  change 
in  the  attitude  of  all  nations.  No  I<mger 
was  there  the  same  confidence  In  Amer- 
ican superiority  in  the  fields  of  missiles 
and  nuclear  weapons  of  waif. 

With  this  situation  facfng  Congress 
and  the  policymaking  departments  of 
oiu-  Government  it  became  necessary  for 
President  Eisenhower,  as  leader  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  to  sptkk 
frankly  with  respect  to  th^  uncertainty 
and  fear  that  had  been  citeated  by  the 
Russian  discovery,  and.  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  meet  the  new  situation 
that  would  give  reassuranc^  of  adequate 
security  of  our  own  peopl^,  as  well  as 
our  allies.  This  he  has  dotie  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  in  his  statej  of  the  Union 
message  delivo-ed  in  perso^ 
gress. 

The  superb  manner  In  wf 
Eisenhower  met  the  challe 
his  critics,  and  the  wisdom  and  sound- 
ness of  the  policies  he  laid  down  to  meet 
the  emergency  was  attested  by  the  fact 
that  his  speech  to  the  Congress  was  In- 
terrupted 40  times  during  i|s  deliverance 
by  applause  from  both  sides  lof  the  aisle — 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  as  well 
as  the  gallery  filled  with  important  per- 
sons both  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Never  before  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  present  had  there  been  such  a 
demonstration  of  approval  and  unity  of 
thought  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 
It  undoubtedly  strengthenpd  the  hand 
of  our  President  and  reestablished  our 
prestige  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world-  I 

The  eight-point  program 'submitted  by 
the  President  deserves  the  Wholehearted 
and     enthusiastic     suppc 
thoughtful  and  smcere  cit 
Nation. 

In  brief  it  Is  as  follows: 
reorganization;  second,  ac^ 
fense  efforts;  third,  cont 
strengthening  of  the  mi 
program  of  both  military  find  economto 
assistance  to  friendly  nations;  fourth, 
toreign  trade  encouraged;  fifth,  scien- 
tific cooperation  with  allies]  sixth,  sden- 
tiflc  education  and  reseai^ch:  seventh, 
careful  spending  and  savinn 
work  for  peace. 
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Thus,  in  presenting  the  eight  points 
the  President  makes  plain  not  only  a  de- 
sire to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  de- 
fense to  meet  present-day  needs,  but  like- 
wise to  assiu'e  a  continuance  of  our  basic 
national  desire  for  peace.  His  words  in 
this  respect  are  well  worth  repeating, 
namely: 

I  say  once  more,  to  an  people,  that  we  will 
always  go  the  extra  mUe  with  anyone  on 
earth  U  It  wUl  bring  us  nearer  a  genuine 
peace. 

It  Is  now  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give 
serious,  careful,  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration to  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent, eliminate  poUtical  partisanship, 
and  act  solely  and  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  adequate  secu- 
rity against  war  and  to  promote  every 
possible  means  to  insure  peace. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  H.  R.  9739.  is 
offered  by  tlie  administration  as  the  first 
step  in  the  President's  program  to  meet 
the  emergency  situation  that  has  been 
presented  the  Nation  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent scientific  developments  by  Russia. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  that  is 
presented,  then  there  must  be  direct  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  m  the  form  that 
will  enable  om-  scientific  endeavors  and 
defense  plans  to  progress. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  the  situa- 
tion will  not  develop  into  a  race  solely 
to  produce  weapons  of  war  in  which  the 
nations  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
leading  nations,  will  strive  to  develop 
more  and  more  deadly  and  destructive 
weapons. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  efforts 
should  also  be  directed  toward  the  adop- 
tion by  all  naticms  of  policies  that  will 
curtail,  and  even  eliminate,  the  urge  to 
create  more  and  more  deadly  instru- 
ments of  mass  destruction. 

Our  national  leaders  and  our  people 
as  a  whole  are  committed  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  It  is  therefore  appropriate, 
by  reason  of  our  long-established  record 
to  promote  peace,  to  take  the  leadership 
in  an  effort  to  bring  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  adopt  a  sensible  and  sane  course 
that  will  discourage,  and.  if  possible, 
preclude  a  continued  race  in  miUtary 
armament  which  in  the  end.  if  con- 
Unued,  could  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  high  standard  of  civilization  that 
we  know  today.  Is  it  asking  too  much 
to  utilize  our  energies  to  build  a  peace- 
ful atmosphere  m  which  to  live  rather 
than  an  atmosphere  that  creates  a  feel- 
ing of  constant  fear?  Let  us  meet  not 
only  the  present  situation  as  seems  nec- 
essary by  legislation  of  the  character  we 
have  before  us  but  also  keep  ever  before 
us  the  need  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
promote  peace  if  we  are  to  survive  and 
enjoy  a  peaceful  atmosphere  in  which 
toUve. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts lMr.PHii.BW]. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
moved  with  all  practicable  speed  and  ex- 
pedition to  bring  this  emergency  bill  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House  and  I  desire  to 
commend  him.  He  has  M'm>  made  a  fine 
statement  In  support  of  the  bill. 


I  do  not  wish  to  speak  at  length  on 
this  measure  because  Chairman  VnraoN 
has  so  capably  and  fully  outlined  its 
provisions  and  purposes. 

We  are  all  agreed.  I  believe,  on  the 
need  of  orderly  speed  In  pressing  urgent 
defense  programs.  This  bill  wUl  permit 
the  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
most  essential  defense  activities  relating 
to  the  progress  and  perfection  of  vital 
scientific  and  weapon  systems — detec- 
tion, ballistic  missiles,  deployment  of 
forces,  and  related  questions. 

The  bill  has  been  expeditiously  but 
carefully  considered  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  It  contains  specific  line 
items  covering  specific  authorizations  for 
necessary  appropriations.  It  retains 
control  by  this  Congress  over  both  au- 
thority and  expenditure.  It  deals  with 
subject  matters  that  must  go  forward 
at  once  without  further  delay.  It  is  a 
safe,  sound,  forward-looking  bill  in 
every  respect. 

And  it  demonstrates  one  fact  very  con- 
clusively—that Congress  can  and  will  act 
swiftly  and  efficiently  whenever  the  na- 
tional security  arxd  national  welfare  re- 
quires it. 

However,  from  a  legal  and  procedural 
standpoint.  I  am  genuinely  concerned 
by  the  proposed  introduction  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson  1,  which, 
in  brief,  as  I  understand  it.  would  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  Immediate  estab- 
lishment of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  clear.  It 
should  be  stated  that  it  is  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  IDefense  that 
imder  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  it  does  not  need  additional 
authority  to  create  this  agency.  That 
is  a  proposition  upon  which  I  think 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  differences 
of  opinion.  Obviously,  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  can  create  this  agency 
with  its  vast  implications,  it  could  create 
about  any  other  agency  without  seeking 
the  authority  of  Congress  so  long  as  it 
could  get  appropriations  to  conduct  its 
activities  and  write  authorizing  lan- 
guage into  an  appropriation  bill  as  in 
this  case. 

Under  the  amendment,  for  example, 
the  new  agency  is  vested  with  broadest 
powers  of  acquisition  of  land  and  con- 
struction and  certain  other  activities. 
over  which  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  presently  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion to  authorize. 

Whether  the  proposed  amendment 
legally  constitutes  a  similar  Umitation 
uiKm  the  powers  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  certainly  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  admit,  or  whether  it 
would  permit  the  Department  to  exer- 
cise excludve  authority  are  debatable 
questions.  I  think  that  these  and  other 
questions  should  have  been  resolved  be- 
fore the  committee  and  that  the  regnlar 
procedm-e  should  have  been  followed 
and  fresh  authorization  given  to  cover 
this  specific  agency  with  appropriate 
limitations  and  qualiflcaticHis  as  has 
heretofore  been  our  practice  under  the 
law. 

However,  this  course  was  not  followed. 
Instead  the  Department  of  Defense, 
claiming  full  authority  to  prooeed,  sub- 


mitted the  substance  at  this  amendment 
to  a  bill  pending  before  the  Subconmiit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  for  Armed  Serv- 
ices, under  the  leadership  of  my  very 
able,  dear  and  esteemed  friend,  the  gen- 
tlraian  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahchv].  It  is 
expected  that  the  pending  bill,  together 
with  this  authorization  clause,  will  come 
to  the  House  floor  <m  Tuesday  next. 

While  I  applaud  this  evidence  of  ex- 
peditious action  regarding  urgent  mat- 
ters, and  while  I  am  most  anxious  to 
render  wholehearted  cooperation  to  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Neil  McElroy, 
who  has  made  such  an  excellent  impres- 
sion on  oiu-  committee  and  in  official 
Washington  during  the  short  time  he 
has  been  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
great  office,  I  nevertheless  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  same  results  of  speedy 
action  could  have  been  achieved  if  the 
matter  had  been  duly  considered  and 
acted  upon  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  the  regular  course. 

For  these  reasons,  I  desire  to  qualify 
my  remarks  in  support  of  this  legislation 
and  state  further  that,  while  I  do  not 
propose  to  object  and  will  support  both 
the  amendment  and  the  bill,  I  neverthe- 
less feel  that  the  reg\ilar  order  should 
have  been  followed  in  this  case. 

I  have  utmost  confldence  in  Secretary 
McElroy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  will 
be  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Prom  my  observations  of  him  during  the 
exhaustive,  trying  hearings  of  the  past 
few  days,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  have  come  to  entertain  high 
respect  for  his  ability,  fairness,  and  high 
purpose. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  Is  a 
man  of  great  stature  and  outstanding 
ability  and  that  he  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  performing  his  duties  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law  and  with  full 
recognition  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  have  our  ssrmpathetic  considera- 
tion and  wholehearted  cooperation. 

But  the  implications  of  this  new  Agen- 
cy. Involving  as  they  do  the  possible 
revision  of  roles  and  missions  ex- 
pressly outlined  In  existing  law.  cer- 
tainly require  the  most  zealous  and 
studied  deliberations  of  our  committee 
and  the  House.  Fundamental  changes 
will  be  required  in  our  entire  defense 
setup.  That  is  unquestionable.  But  we 
must  make  sm*e  that  these  changes  are^ 
carefully  thought  out,  and  carefully 
worked  out.  and  do  not  take  place 
without  proper  deliberation  upon  all 
factors — legal,  military,  economic,  and 
social — which  should  be  meticulously 
considered  in  ccmnection  with  reorgani- 
zation and  readjustment  problems  of 
the  services.  Our  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  great  obligations  to  fulfill 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  serve  as  a  future  prece- 
dent for  considering  amendments  to  im- 
portant measures  before  the  House.  I 
am  strongly  exposed  to  redtape  and 
imnecessary  delay  in  dealing  with  Gov- 
ernment iMX>blems.  I  am  aiudoos  ahrayi 
io  see  orderly  prooednre  and  ezpeditioas 
action.  But  I  see  nothtng  In  this  sttoa- 
tioQ  confKntliic  OS  at  ttris  time  whldi 
would  warrant  the  avoldaBes  of  our  es- 
tablished kcislattw 
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Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  furttier  requests  for  ttme  and  ftdc  that 
the  bill  be  read  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  CIn-k  will  read, 
and  pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  win 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  originiBJ  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  establish  or  develop  mili- 
tary Inatallatiims  and  f  acUltieB  by  acqiilrlng, 
constnictlng.  oonTertliig.  rehabilitating,  or 
instaUizis  pemument  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  site  preparation,  appiirte- 
nances.  utlUUes.  and.  equipment,  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

■CMUTrxoMATic  oaouMo  MKrauamMxm 

8TSTEIC    (SACX) 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Forks. 
M. Dak.:  AdminlstraUve  faculties,  $270,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Airport,  IrCarquette.  BCch.: 
Administrative  facilities,  $277,000. 

Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake.  Wash.; 
UUlities.  $50,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix.  Aria.:  Oper- 
ational and  training  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$11,582,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  FaHs, 
BSont.:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $6,901,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Sflnot,  N.  Dak.: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  utill* 
ties,  $10,338,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.:  Utilities,  $172,000. 

Syracuse  Air  Force  Station,  Syracuse. 
K.  T.:  Ttoa^  iMUSlug  faculties.  $80,000. 

BAIXISnC    MIB8n.B  DETECTION    STSTZM 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing faciUtles,  maintenance  and  production 
facllltleB,  research,  development,  and  test 
faculties,  supply  faclUtles,  hospital  and  med- 
ical faclUtles.  administrative  faclUtles,  hoxis- 
ing  and  community  facilities,  utilities,  land 
acquisition,  and  ground  improvements, 
$189  million. 

BALUSnC   ^Tg«m— 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  and  production 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  hospital  and  medi- 
cal facilities,  administrative  facilities,  hous- 
ing and  community  faculties.  utiUtles,  land 
acquisition,  and  sronnd  improvements. 
$112,400,000. 

ALSaT   AMD    DISPXaSAZ.    OV    STaATEOJC    Ant 
COIUCAMD   rOHCKS 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City. 
8.  Dak.:  Operaticnial  and  training  faclUtles. 
$3,194,000. 

FairchUd  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane.  Wash.: 
Operational  and  training  faclliUes,  $1,461.- 
000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.:  Operational  and  training  faclUtles. 
and  utilities,  $895,000. 

OrUDss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  N.  T.:  Op- 
erational and  training  faculties,  and  utUl- 
ties,  $664,000. 

Larson  Air  Faroe  Base.  Moses  Lake.  Wash.: 
Operational  and  training  faciUtiea.  $2,603  - 

000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Ohio:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
and  utUitles,  $1,089,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtles,  $1,524,- 

000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  FUIIa. 
Mont.:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
$872,000 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  W.  Dak.:  Op- 
erational and  training  t^ntjipg  yi^  utUi> 
ties,  $867,000. 


Mountain  Hoom  Air  Foroe  Base,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho:  Operational  aad  training 
fadUtles,  and  utiUtiss,  $4,380,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  J^ebr.:  Op- 
erational and  training  faclUtles.  and  utiU- 
tles $690,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmoi  rth.  If.  H.r 
OperaUonal  and  training  fadUtla  .  and  utU- 
itles, $1,688,000. 

PlatUburgh  Air  Force  Base.  Pittsburgh. 
N.  T.:  <^>erational  and  training  faclUtles, 
and  utiUties,  $1,116,000.  T 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chicppee  Falls, 
Mass.:  Operational  and  training  facilities. 
and  utilities.  $2,368,000.  1 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparalsoi  FTa.:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
and  production  faculties,  supply  faculties. 
and  utUltles  and  ground  lmiax>Tements. 
$8,958,000. 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mont.: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  mainte- 
nance and  production  facilities,  bupply  fa- 
culties, housing  and  commimltj  faculties, 
and  utilities,  $29,644,000.  I 

Kinross  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  fete.  Marie, 
Mich.:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
supply  facilities,  housing  and  community 
faculties,  and  uUlitles.  $23.762,0OQ. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Airport,  Marquefte,  Mich.: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  supply 
facilities,  housing  and  conununltt  facilities, 
and   UtUitles,  $27,233,000.  T 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  (^.:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  n^intenance 
and  production  faclUtles,  supply  faculties. 
and  utilities,  $3,667,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Ba|e,  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  and  production  faculties,  sup- 
ply facilities,  utilities,  and  grounl  improve- 
ments, $22,632,000.  T 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscida,  Mich.: 
Operational  and  training  faclUtli,  mainte- 
nance and  production  faculties,  siKply  faclU- 
tles. housing  and  community  faolltles.  and 
UtUitles.  $22349,000.  i 

CUnton  County  Air  Force  Base,  Wilming- 
ton, Ohio:  Operational  and  tralnli«  faclUtles. 
maintenance  and  production  faculties,  sup- 
ply facilities,  housing  and  community  fa- 
culties, and  utilities,  $8,776,000.] 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Dfel.:  Opera- 
tional and  training  faclUtles,  m^iintenance 
and  production  faculties,  supply  faculties. 
and  UtUitles,  $4,715,000. 

Ernest  Harmon  Air  Force  Base^  Stephen- 
vUle.  Newfoundland:  Operational  land  train- 
ing faculties,  and  maintenance  a^d  produc- 
tion facilities.  $2,217,000.  T 

Goose  Alrbase.  Labrador:  Operajtlonal  and 
training  facilities,  and  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction faculties.   $2,007,000. 

McCbord  Air  Force  Base,  TacoSia,  Wash.: 
Operational  and  training  facUltes,  supply 
faclUtles.  and  utUitles.  $4,995,00( . 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  W]  Ightstown, 
N.  J.:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  and  production  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  housing  and  commu  Qlty  facili- 
ties, and  UtiUtles,  $8,979,000.        T 

Otto  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Mass.:  Op- 
erational and  training  faclllUef,  mainte- 
nance and  production  faculties,  and  utiU- 
ties, $7,079,000. 

Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount  Clemens. 
Jfich.:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  and  production  facilities,  sup- 
ply faclUtles,  and  utUitles,  $17,4«7j000. 

Various    locations:    Land    acquisition    as 
required     for     the     stations     Usfed     above 
$3,709,000. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
proceed  to  establish  or  develop  iastallations 
and  facilities  under  this  act  withiout  regard 
to  sections  3648  and  3734  of  tke  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  sections  4774  (d) 
and  9774  (d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
The  authority  to  place  permanett  or  tem- 
porary improvements  on  land  iix:ludes  au- 
thority for  surveys.  admlnlstratlonL  overhead. 


planning,  aad  sopervialaii  tnieiileiit  to  eon- 
Btrtiction.  That  authority  may  b«  oercteed 
before  title  to  the  land  is  u>proved  under 
section  356  of  the  Bevlsecf  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  even  thoxigh  tie  land  Is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  inelndes  autUority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land^  and  Interests 
in  land  (Including  temporary  use),  by  gift, 
purchase,  exchange  oL  Gov^nment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise.  i 

Sbc.  3.  There  are  authorlaeA  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  b$  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  1  an<l  2  of  this  act, 
bat  appropriations  for  pabUc4wDrks  projects 
autharlaed  by  those  sections  ibay  not  aicced 
$549,670,000.  | 

Sec.  4.  Whenever—  I 

(1)  the  President  detcrminas  that  compli- 
ance with  section  2313  (b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under  this 
act  for  the  establishment  or  Qevelopment  of 
military  installations  and  facllltleB  in  for- 
eign countries  would  interfere  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  have  agreed  upon  alternative 
methods  for  adequately  auditfng  those  con- 
tracts, the  President  may  exempt  those  con- 
tracts from  the  requirements  tot  that  section. 

Sec.  6.  Contracts  made  by  the  United 
States  undo-  this  act  shall  be  awarded,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  If  the  national 
security  will  not  be  impaired  and  the  award 
is  consistent  with  chapter  1$7  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  section  15  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  filtat.  547.  651). 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porire  shaU  report 
semiannually  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  aU  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
refponsible  bidder.  T 

Sec.  6.  Any  of  the  amounts{named  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  act  may.  In  tha  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Forc^.  be  Increased 
by  15  percent.  However,  th^  total  cost  of 
all  projects  may  not  be  more  [than  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  afproi>riated  by 
section  3  of  this  act.  ] 

Mr.  VINSON  (intemiptllig  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  lat  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  be  ope  a  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  tlhere  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  c^ered  by  Mr.  viifsoM:  Add  a 
new  section,  as  follows:  [ 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  establish  withlii  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Advanced  Reseaix;h 
Projects  Agency,  liereaf tcr  referred  to  as  the 
Agency.  The  Agency  shall  h$ve  a  director, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secret$ry  of  Defense. 
and  such  other  employees  asl  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  from  time  uj  time  author- 
ise. It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  Ithe  Agency  to 
engage  in  advanced,  basic,  aikd  appUed  re- 
search, as  weU  as  the  development,  of  weap- 
ons systems  for  the  mlUUry  departments, 
and  to  engage  In  such  reseaiich  and  devel- 
opment of  weapons  systems  hot  under  the 
Immediate  Jurisdiction  of  any  military  de- 
partment as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultaUon  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
may  assign  to  such  Agency. 
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"Noilxing  iB  this  ptOTision  at  law  dtall 
preelxute  tlM  BecraCary  of  Dsfanse  from  aa- 
slgning  to  ths  mUitary  departments  tha 
duty  of  engaging  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  wai^ons  systsna  nuns— j  to  fm- 
fUI  the  combatant  functions  assigned  by  law 
to  such  military  departments. 

"The  Agancy  shall  have  authority  to  entsr 
into  contracts  with  persons,  corporations. 
colleges,  unlversitleB.  Institutes.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  such  other  organisations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ouiy  approve, 
for  advanced  basic  or  appUed  research,  or 
development  of,  weapons  systems,  or  to 
engage  in  such  research  or  developwnent 
within  the  agency  by  utUtaing  employees  or 
consultants  of  the  Agency. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  assign  the 
weapons  systems  developed  by  such  Agency 
to  such  military  departmant  or  departments 
for  production  and  operational  control  as 
be  may  determine. 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  provision  of 
law  shall  be  construed  as  repealing,  Umit- 
Ing.  abrogating  or  modifying  the  limitations 
on  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
are  now  contained  in  the  National  Security 
Act,  as  amended." 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  caH 
their  attention  to  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about  and  to  say  that  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  the  President  made 
reference  to  this  agency. 

In  a  statement  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee cm  the  Armed  Services  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
said: 

1  am  establishing  wl«iln  the  Department 
of  Defense  an  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  which  wUl  be  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  for  the  unified  direction 
and  management  of  the  antinUasUe  mlssUs 
programs  a:  d  for  outer  space  projects.  I 
would  expsct  to  awign  other  special  projects 
of  this  natws  to  this  agency  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future. 

The  Agency  wm  not  be  expected  to  take 
over  research  and  development  of  weapons 
systems  which  fall  clearly  within  the  mis- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  military  departments. 
It  is  contemplated  that  programs  assigned  to 
the  Agency  will  be  developed  in  fuU  coordina- 
tion with  the  nUUtary  departments  to  tbm 
point  where  they  are  approaching  operational 
capabUlty  so  that  they  may  be  phased  into 
the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  the  military 
services  with  no  loss  of  ttine  or  interruption 
of  developiaant  and  production.  We  ptropose 
to  establish  the  new  Agency  promptly  and 
appoint  a  highly  qualifted  director.  The 
Director  wiU  have  authority  to  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  work  by  other  agencies 
of  Oovemment.  Including  the  mUltary  de- 
partments, to  enter  into  contracts  with  prf- 
vate  business  or  educational  and  research 
institutions,  or  to  perform  work  directly  with 
his  own  staff  and  faciUtlea. 

Of  course,  when  the  Secretary  made 
that  statement  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  we  immediately  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  language 
and  the  purport  of  what  he  had  in  mind. 

The  appropriation  bill  is  proposed  to 
carry  some  $10  million  dealing  with  this. 
The  question  was  raised  this  morning  in 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  establish  this 
agency,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
whether  it  is  an  agency  which  the  Cmi- 
gress  should  give  Mtn  the  authority  to 
establish. 

Another  question  that  deeply  eon- 
cemed  us  was  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  enter  into  any 


production  contracts.  Such  contracts 
are  now  mads  by  the  Departmcnto  at 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  know 
at  no  spceUle  langiiagft  tn  tbs  Natisnal 
Securttjr  Aet  whl^  gives  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  right  to  enter  into 
a  production  contract.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  concept  irtien  the  Security  Act  was 
written  that  that  olBce  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  policymaking  organization. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  impmtance  of 
this  matter,  we  have  submitted  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  It  might  have  to  be 
modified  in  conference  or  it  may  have 
to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from,  but 
I.  at  least,  want  it  in  this  bill  before  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  By  plac- 
ing the  amendment  here,  the  Congress 
win  be  indicating  that  it  docs  authorize 
the  autlMxity  withm  the  Department, 
but  it  does  not  accept  the  theory  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  authority 
over  an  agencies  that  they  wish  to 
create.  Is  that  not  substantially  the 
situation? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  do  not  by  this 
amendment  establish.  We  merely  per- 
mit him  to  be  vested  with  the  authority 
to  estabh^.  We  prescribe  the  language 
in  here.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  his  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Vnrsoir)  he  was  permitted  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
left  to  our  chief  counsel.  Mr.  Smolt,  to 
develop  during  the  hearings  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Rules  Committee  at  10:30  in 
order  to  get  a  rule;  therefore  I  was  not 
present  during  aU  of  the  hearing.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kildat] 
and  other  Members  were  there,  so  I  ask 
the  committee  to  permit  Mr.  Kilday  to 
address  you  on  the  validity,  the  sound- 
ness, and  the  wisdom  of  this  amend- 
ment being  offered  at  this  pomt. 

Mr.  KIUDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  at  the  present  Ume  we  are  in  a 
condition  of  emergency  with  reference 
to  matters  existing  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  is  not  our  first  emergency. 
We  have  had  rectirring  emergencies,  and 
I  think,  to  be  more  correct  about  it,  we 
would  have  to  say  that  this  has  not  yet 
been  caUed  an  emerg^icy  but  more  an 
urgency;  that  there  is  a  condition  or  a 
situation  of  urgency. 

I  believe  it  has  been  true  always,  smd 
I  am  sure  since  I  have  been  here,  that 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind  the  executive 
departments  attempt  to  seetire  the 
broadest  of  powers  and  to  get  from  under 
any  type  of  control  that  Congress  has 
customarily  exercised.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Aaxmsl.  in  his  re- 
maiicB  here  today,  pointed  out  that  he 
wanted  to  see  to  it  that  the  military  got 
everything  that  they  needed  but  that  we 
should  not*  because  there  may  be  some 


symptoms  of  hysteria  in  the  eoantry.  give 
then  those  things  wliich  are  not  needed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  portion  at 
this  bffl  that  has  been  sMcken.  As  you 
realise,  the  eommittee  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  its  own 
language.  Tou  win  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment, as  it  sent  this  bm  up  here,  asked  to 
be  released  from  practteafiy  aU  Coi^res- 
sxmal  control  at  this  early  stage.  The 
bill  as  drafted  would  have  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  estaUish 
bases  where  he  pleased  so  long  as  it  came 
within  the  racmey  limitation  and  the 
categories  mentioned.  He  could  have 
established  such  installations  anywhere 
he  pleased  and  in  any  number  he  pleased 
as  long  as  he  stayed  within  $29,670,000 
for  SAGE;  ballistic  missile  detection  sys- 
tern.  $189  miUion;  alert  facilities  for 
Strategic  Air  Command  forces,  $34.C 
million;  ballistic  missiles,  $112.4  mlDion; 
the  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
forces,  $194  million. 

The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  strike 
out  that  language  and  to  proceed  as  we 
have  since  the  terminatlan  of  Wcx-ld 
War  n  to  authorize  these  matters  by 
line  item  except  where  security  prevents 
that  bring  done,  and  that  is  irtiat  we 
have  done  here.  I  believe  I  can  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
mtends  to  remain  vigilant  on  matters 
of  this  kind. 

In  his  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  President  referred  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  new  weapons  r**"**«g  into 
the  picture  which  actually  belcmg  to 
none  of  the  services,  because  they  are 
totally  new  in  concept  and  do  not  come 
within  the  roles  or  missions  of  any  of 
the  services.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  told  us  that  he  proposes  to  estaMlsh 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
Advanced  Reaearch  Projects  Agency  and 
to  commit  to  it  those  things  which  our 
chattman  read  you  from  his  statement 
before  the  committee  today.  That 
would  include,  perhaps,  under  the  iMoad 
language  that  the  Secretary  was  speak- 
ing of,  the  power  to  enter  tato  produc- 
tion contracts  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, something  that  has  not  been  per- 
mitted since  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  has  always 
been  done,  all  the  appropriatlooa  have 
run  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments.  Ihe  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  takes  the 
position  that  CcuigresB,  having  estab- 
lished the  Dq;»artment  of  Defense,  has 
endowed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
power  to  operate  his  Department  as  he 
sees  fit  except  in  those  instances  In 
which  we  have  denied  him  certam  pow- 
ers. I  know  of  no  meml)er  of  our  com- 
mittee who  agrees  with  the  General 
Counsel  in  his  construction  of  either  the 
Natiooal  Security  Act  of  1947  as  amend- 
ed m  1949  or  m  his  coostractian  of  title 
V  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Now,  the  President  has  stated  that 
this  research  should  be  done  at  a  level 
other  than  the  individual  sendees.  We 
have  a  new  Secretaxy  of  Defense  who 
has  very  favorably  impressed  your  Com- 
mittee OB  Axsaed  Servioee  la  his  ap- 
pearanoes  before  us  now  for  2  fidl  days 
and  half  of  today.  Bis  ftist  el li  mill  to 
accelerate  iiiwuh  «m1  4cMlai>ment  ef 
mi«ii#!«  and; 
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new  weapons  that  might  be  coming  into 
the  picture  is  by  creating  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  does  not 
want  in  any  way  to  Impede  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  am  sure  we  all 
want  to  give  him  what  he  feels  he  needs 
In  order  to  take  this  first  step  in  better- 
ing research  and  development  on  mis- 
siles and  new  weapons  of  all  types.  The 
language  that  we  have  brought  here 
makes  it  clear,  without  stopping  to  de- 
bate what  is  the  proper  legal  construc- 
tion of  the  National  Security  Act  or  the 
amendments  of  1949  or  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  that  we  give  him  the 
power  to  do  everything  that  he  said  he 
proposed  to  do  with  reference  to  his 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
and  we  give  it  to  him  by  positive  provi- 
sion of  law,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
Impediment  to  Mr.  McElroy  in  his  new 
office  as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  securing 
basic  and  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment of  any  type  of  missile  that  he 
decides  should  be  committed  to  that  new 
organization  within  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kiloat]  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Vinson.  Mr.  Kilday  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KILDAY.  So  that  the  Secretary 
may  proceed  as  he  thinks  best  to  give 
us  the  greatest  guaranty  of  success  in 
the  great  imdertaking  for  which  he  has 
now  assumed  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  we  are  here  giving  him  everything 
that  he  proposes  to  do  by  his  directive, 
except  that  we  are  doing  it  in  the  legal, 
proper,  orderly  fashion,  by  statute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment — and  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  printed  copies  of  the  amendment 
available;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KIT  .DAY.  There  may  be  a  carbon 
copy  or  two. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  amendment;  did  it 
hold  hearings  on  it? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  As  the  chairman  ex- 
plained. Secretary  McElroy  was  before 
the  committee  this  morning,  as  he  was 
all  day  yesterday  and  all  day  on  Monday 
and  testified  in  very  considerable  detail 
in  his  opening  statement  on  Monday 
and  again  this  morning  with  reference 
to  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  The  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  present  and 
testified  in  some  detail  as  to  his  con- 
struction of  the  National  Security  Act. 
Tills  amendment  was  not  reported  by  the 
committee.  This  amendment  is  offered 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  But  it  was 
not  offered  by  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation  and  that 
is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  This 
Is  an  amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of 


the  House  which  would  create  another 
agency  of  Government;  is  U|at  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KTIJIAY.  It  creates  i  an  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  authorizes  it,  it  does 
not  create  it.  1 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  is  tru^  it  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  create 
an  agency.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  thitik  there  is 
any  question,  if  the  amendment  is  voted 
into  this  bUl  today,  and  if  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  b^  the  other 
body,  that  there  will  be  another  agency 
with  a  director,  in  the  Department  of 
Defense?  I 

Mr.  KILDAY.  That  Is  cofrect.  And 
the  question  is  whether  we  shall  do  It  by 
law,  in  the  legal  and  proper  manner  or 
not,  because  it  is  going  to  be;  done  any- 
way. And  we  take  the  position,  and  take 
it  very  positively  and  very  Urmly.  that 
these  matters  are  going  to  have  to  be 
submitted  here.  If  he  can  create  this 
Agency  without  statutory  authority,  then 
he  can  create  a  hundred  mcjre.  But  if 
we  approve  this  by  statutory  authority. 
we  have  not  recognized  his  right  to  create 
another  single  one.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  Is 
assijming  the  Responsibility  ^or  it  here 
and  now,^I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  me  how  much  mbre  this  is 
going  to  increase  the  personnel  in  Gov- 
ei-ninent  and  what  the  added  cost  is 
going  to  be?  | 

Mr.  VINSON.    Ten  milUon  dollars. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  There  is  a  hill  pending 
In  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  I  understand  we  wi  1  have  up 
probably  next  Tuesday.  Thi  bill  is  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  sone  of  those 
projects.  The  chairman  of  th  it  subcom- 
mittee is  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentJeman  will 
yield,  last  month  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense said  that  he  could  dispdse  of  some 
of  the  controversy  and  jealolusy  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  move  faster 
with  the  advanced  weapons  program  and 
get  more  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar  if  he 
could  lift  out  of  the  services  lertain  ad- 
vanced work  and  let  it  all  be  headed  up 
in  one  unified  program.  He  called  this 
the  Advanced  Research  Projeits  Agency. 
He  has  asked  for  the  right  to  transfer 
available  funds  now  in  the  hinds  of  the 
services  to  that  program,  for  example  in 
the  military  satellite  program  and  in  the 
antl-ICBM  program,  and  so  north.  He 
is  proposing  to  transfer  presiitly  avail- 
able fluids  in  the  hands  of  thd  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Army  to  this  agency, 
where  he  thinks  he  can  get  liore  prog- 
ress, more  for  the  money,  andfless  dupli- 
cation. That  is  the  picture  as  Jt  has  been 
presented  to  us.  I  would  n^t  want  to 
deny  this  new  Sscretary  of  Defense,  who 
apparently  is  a  man  of  real  ktature,  on 
this  effort  to  bring  more  ordo:  into  cer- 
tain military  fields.  T 

Mr.  KILDAY.  If  the  gentieman  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  answet  the  other 
portion  of  the  question  of  thebentleman 
from  Iowa  as  to  how  manylmore  em- 
ployees this  is  going  to  create,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  This  in  and  ol  itself  will 
not  increase  it  by  one  man.  In  the  pres- 
ent attitude  existing  In  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  would  be  sf  If -evident 


that  there  is  going  to  be  a  jgreat  accelera- 
tion in  research  and  development  of 
missiles  of  all  types  and  of  all  things 
having  to  do  with  outer  [space,  so  that 
there  are  going  to  be  employed  scientists 
of  every  character  to  engage  in  research 
and  development.  They  $re  going  to  be 
employed  someplace,  either  in  the  mili- 
tary services  or  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Under  this  provision  they  will 
be  employed  in  the  central  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,  so  that 
their  services  will  be  available  to  all  of 
the  military  departments,  But  of  itself 
it  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th«  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vctsoii]  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  <  ommittee  sub- 
stitute was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  las  amended. 

The  committee  substitiite  was  agreed 
to.  T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Undfer  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  T 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resuiied  the  chair. 
Mr.  SiKEs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  thkt  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  V^e  national  se- 
ciulty,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  437,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Cohunittee  of  the 
Whole.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Unde^  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordertd. 

The  question  is  on  the  Amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill.  I 


be  engrossed 


Mr.  Speaker. 


The  bill  was  ordered  tb „ 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VINSON.    On  that, 
I  ask  the  yeas  and  n&ys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ( >rdered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  374,  nays  0,  net  voting  54,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  2] 
YEAS— 374 
Abbltt  Baring 

Abemethy  Barrett 

Adair  Bass,  N.  H. 

Addonizlo  Bass,  Tenn. 

Albert  Bates 

Alexander  Beamer 

Alger  Becker 

Allen,  Oallf.        Beckworth 
Allen,  ni.  Belcher 

Andersen,  Bennett,  Pla. 

H.  Clarl  Bennett,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Bentley 

Mont.  Berry 

Andrews  Betts 

Anfuso  Blatnlk 

Arends  BUtch 

Ashmore  Boggs 

Aspinall  Boland 

Auchlncloes         Boiling 
Avery  Bolton 

BaUey  Bonner 

Baker  Bosch 

Baldwin  Boykln 

Harden  Boyle 


Bray 

Breeding 

Brocks.  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buckley 

Budge 

Burdick 

Burlesoa 

Bush 

Byrd 

Byrne,  HI. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CanDeld 

Cannon 

Carrlgg 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CbeU 
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Chenowvtk 

Cblperfttfd 

Chrlatopkar 

Church 

aark 

CleveBC« 

Goad 

Coffin 

Collier 

Colmcr 

Cootey 

Corbctt 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cunningham, 

lova 
Cunnl 

Nebr. 
Curtta 
CurtU, 
Dague 
Davla,  Oa. 
DaTla.THiii. 
Da«Mii.UUh 
DelUy 
Dempaey 
Denntsoa 
Oentoa 
Derounlan 
DeveretB 
DlngeU 
Dixon 
DoiUnger 
Dooley 
Dom.  M.  T. 
Dom.  S.  O. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Eberharter 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engl* 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Farbatete 
FMoeU 
Felghan 
Fenton 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forand 
Ford 
FOrT«at«r 
Fountain 
Frazler 

Prtllnehnys^ 
Frledel 
Fulton 
GarmatB 
Omt 
Gathli^i 
Oavln 
George 
Otenn 
Qranahaa 
Grant 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Ontarf 
Grifflik 
Grlfflths 
Ormb 
Gubser 
Gwlnn 
Hagen 
Bale 
Haley 
Halieek 
Harden 
Hardy 
Earrto 

Harrison.  Netor. 
Harrison,  Va. 
Harvey 
Hasken 
Healey 
H^sbert 
HemphUl 
Hendersoa 
Herlong 
Heseltuu 
Hess 

Hlcatand 
mu 

Hoeven 
Hoffman 
HolUM« 
BoUaa4 


rrily 


Pfoat 

Phllbin 
rucbme 
PtUtea 


Poff 
Polk 


Prlea 

Prouty 

Babairt 


Bafct.  Tana. 
Re«a.  Kans. 


Kearney 
Keams 


Kelly 

Keoch 

KUday 

KUcora 

King 

Klrwan 

Kltdila 

KlxMsjraakl 

Knox 

Knutaon 

Rruagar 

Lallocw 

lAlrd 

Landrtnn 

LankToMI 

liSOompt* 


RUey 

Hobeaon,  ▼•. 
WUtmkMk,K9. 

Bogara,  Colo. 

Kegara,PIa. 

Hogara.  Mam. 

aog»a.TeK. 

RutharfOrd 

Badlak 

Bantangalo 

Bt.  Oaoega 

8»und 

Bdienck 


Seott,  N.  C. 
Scott.  Pa. 
ScTlmer 

Bcuddwr 

Bealy  "Brown 


Ul>onatl 
Llpacookb 


Shxiford 
Slemlnakl 


McCarthy 

McOormaek 

MeCidloch 

MfiDonnuah 

McFall 

McOorem 

Mcarevor 

Mclntlra 

Mcintosh 

McMillan 

McTaF 

Mackrowtea 

Mack.nL 

Mack,  Waah. 


MaUII&rd 

MarvbaU 

Marttn 

Mason 

Matthawa 

May 


auer 

Slmpaon,  HL 
Bisk 

amlth.  Oallf. 
Smith.  Mtaa^ 
Smith.  Va. 
Smith,  Wli. 
Spenoa 
l^irlngar 
Staggera 
Stauffer 
Btacd 
BvUtyn 
Taber 
Talle 
Teague.  CMtf. 


Michel 
Idler,  Oittf. 
MUler.  Md. 
MUle 


MlnrfaaU 

MitcheU 

Moore 

MonuKi 

Morgan 

Morrla 


Moulder 
Mnlter 


Murray 
Hatcher 
Neal 
Rlehdaon 


NofWnd 

MovraU 

O'Brien,  m. 

O'Brtan.H.r. 

O'Bani,  ID. 

CHara,  Mtam. 

O'KMMkl 

O-M^U 

Oamaa 

Oatertag 

Patraan 


TeUar 

Tewaa 

Thomaa 

Ttaampaon.  Taac 

TtwMoa.  Wye. 

Thomberrr 

7oile  fson 

TMmbIa 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUmaa 

Ctt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

VluaZandt 

Vlnaoa 

Vorya 

VuraeU 

waiter 

Watte 

Weaver 

WaatlMMl 

Wharton 

Whltenar 

Whttten 

WldnaU 

Wlar 

Wiggleswwth 

WlDHuna,  Mlflg, 

WUlli 

WUaoa.CallC 

Wllaoa.Ind. 

Wlnstaad 

Wl  throw 

WolTertea 

WMghft 

Tataa 

Towng 

Totmger 

Zabiockl 


WATS—* 


wcxr  vonno — 64 

Aahley  H-ya,  Ohio  Reed 

Ayna  HllWngi  Bhodaa.  Aite. 

Bawnhmt  Hoifanan  Riven 

Bow  Janaen  Roberta 

Brownaea  Keaa  Rooncy 

Camahan  KUbum  Rooaavalt 

Catter  Xjum  Sayler 

Cretella  T.»th>ii^  Schwangel 

Curtis.  Mo.  Leslnskl  Shechan 

DawBon,  IB.  Maedonald  SheHey 

IManay  Mcrrow  Slteivard 

Dim  MUler.  H.T.  Simpson.  Pa. 

Dl^gs  Mbntoya  Smith,  Kana. 

Donohue  Morrtaon  Taylor 

Pogarty  Pasaman  Thompaon.  La. 

Gordon  Powell  Thompaon,  N.  J. 

Graen.  Pa.  Praaton  WatnwrtgM 

Hays.  Ark.  Radwan  WUUama,  M.  T. 

8o  tbe  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Haya  of  Ohio  wtth  Mr.  Tftytar. 

Mr.  Preaton  with  Mr.  Kean. 

Mr.  Camahan  with  Mr.  Baumhart. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Lane  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Maedonald  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Ur.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  SchwengeL 

Mr.  Oeller  with  BIr.  Sheehan. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Simpson  at  Penn- 
•ylvaaln. 

Mr.  DnnoB  of  iniaola  wHh  Ur.  Wata- 
wnsht. 

Mr.  Vogarty  with  Mr.  Brownaon. 

Mr.  Cb«en  at  Pennaylyanla  wltli  Mk. 
miUnca. 

Mr.  Morrlaon  with  Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  fiOiitatana  with  Mr. 
Marrow. 

Mr.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Reed. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  with  Ifr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Blansas. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Jensen. 

Ifr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  CreteUa. 

Mr.  DIggs  wtth  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Oordon  with  Mr.  KUbum. 

Mr.  Powen  with  Mr.  WlUiama  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Booaevatt  with  Mr.  Ayrm. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vtusoir  of 
OeorgU:  That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  foUows:  To  authortae  the  Sec- 
retary   of    the   Air    Force   to   estabUah    and 

develop  certain  installations  for  the  national 
security  and  to  confer  certain  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pxir- 


The  amendfoent  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laki  on  the 

table. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  necessarily  absent  from  the 
floor  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taJcen  on 
the  bin  authorizing  certain  constructicm 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  woxild  have  voted 
"aye." 


AMINTORB  FANFANI 
Mr.    ANFUSO.    1/tr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  copsent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  geotleman  from  Mew 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFDSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
this  great  body  to  deliver  a  very  m-gent 
message  and  to  ask  ray  worthy  colleagues 
to  take  action  before  the  fact. 

Outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  a  man  who  fights  for  the  ttiings 
we  believe  In,  with  the  same  fervor  and 
zeal  as  the  best  American  statesman.  Is 
not  an  American.  He  is  Amintore  Rm- 
fani,  secretary  general  of  the  Democratic 
Christian  Party  of  Italy.  When  the  for- 
mer great  leader  of  Italy,  and  friend  of 
the  United  States,  Aldde  DeOasperi. 
died,  he  left  a  wiD  in  which  he  beoneatbed 
to  Italy  a  legacy  not  of  money  but  of 
hope  for  unity  of  the  Italian  people  in 
order  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

In  this  wffl  he  clearty  stated: 

Amintore  Fanf ani  la  the  only  man  In  pres- 
ent day  Italy  with  the  abmty  to  organise 
the  Democratic  Christian  Party  and  lead  It 
and  the  people  of  Italy  agalnat  ttaa  threat  ot 

<y>rr(rpimtgi»i 

n  was  this  same  Fanfani  who.  only  3 
days  ago  in  a  speech  in  Naples,  spoke  out 
against  Khrushchev  and  the  entire  So- 
viet regime  in  these  terms: 

Italy  is  ready  to  negotiate  with  any  coun- 
try except  those  that  have  not  yet  g:iTen  up 
the  use  of  fifth  columns  In  our  country.  No 
understanding  can  be  reached  with  Russia 
as  long  aa  ahe  povlsta  in  using  Communist 
partlaa  Inspired  by  her  to  influence  the 
politics  and  the  fate  at  countries  with  wtalcb 
ahe  wiahes  to  negotiate.  Russia  cannot  start 
a  war  without  condemning  hetaelf  to  de- 
struction. Khrushchev  must  choose:  either 
he  is  a  Oommunlst  desirous  of  subverting  the 
world  or  he  Is  a  Oommunlst  desirous  of  pre- 
serving peace  for  his  people.  He  cannot  be 
both  thlnga.  He  will  never  obtain  help  and 
support  from  aenslble  people  and  from  wise 
poUtldana  by  poalng  aa  a  paelflst  Roastan 
while  he  is  rearming  wltto  the  satrst  aim  o< 
returning  to  be  a  Conununlst  conqueror  at 
the  world  whtn  he  has  finished  rearaiing. 

I  can  assure  this  body  that  In  view  of 
what  has  occurred  in  reeent  i»»»*v»t>>»  tt 
was  not  an  easy  task  for  this  great  lead- 
er aad  friend  of  the  United  States  to 
speak  as  he  did.  It  was  not  easy  for 
Amintore  Fanfani  to  speak  as  he  did  at 
a  tiaae  whoi  the  Italian  people  are  sob- 
Jeeted  to  an  intoisive  peaiee  offoisiTe 
from  Moscow,  aimed  at  knocking  Italy 
out  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  wboi 
the  cmmtry  is  dafly  beinc  threatened 
with  atomic  reprisals  if  she  aUows  mis- 
sile baaes  to  be  cgtahtlsfaed  on  her  terri- 
Xory. 

It  was  not  easy  to  raise  a  voice  for 
freedcxn  amidst  the  threats  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Italy — aecond  lai^est  in 
the  world,  second  only  to  that  of 
Rassia — that  Italy  will  become  a  candi- 
date for  extinction  if  atomic  missiks  art 
based  on  her  territory. 

The  task  was  made  more  difficult  by 
pe<H>le  in  very  high  places  who  are  even 
inside  the  Government  of  Italy,  openly 
insisting  that  Italy  declare  a  poliey  of 
neutrality. 

Add  to  that  the  fwttacr  reeent  Rw- 
sian  offensive  of  hrskginK  the  Vatiean 
to  acc^;*  a  peace  envoy  aa  a 
representative  of  the  Holy  See; 
cannot  help  but  admire  this  great  ] 
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And  speaking  about  a  representaUve 
to  the  Hc^  See.  this  country  must  some- 
day. 80on  I  hope,  remove  the  onerous 
distinction  of  being  together  with  Russia 
the  only  two  countries  in  the  world  with- 
out representation  in  Vatican  City, 
which  is  without  a  doubt  the  greatest 
source  of  information  and  intelligence 
on  earth. 

But  getting  back  to  Fanfani  and 
Italy— Amlntore  Fanfani  spoke  as  he  did 
because  he  sincerely  believes  that  Italy's 
safety  and  future  lies  ia  an  alliance  of 
the  free  world  against  slavery  and 
tyranny  which  are  the  only  fruits  of 
communism.  Fanfani  does  not  want 
Italy  to  be  another  satellite  with  an 
Iron  Curtain  around  it.  Fanfani  wants 
its  people  to  Inhale  the  air  of  freedom 
and  for  Italy  to  be  a  partner  and  not  a 
servant  of  other  nations. 

Amlntore  Fanfani  has  the  respect  of 
Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Dtiring  the  presidential  elec- 
tion here  in  1956,  Mr.  Fanfani  came  here 
to  study  American  politics,  and  was  guest 
of  President  Eisenhower  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention  in  San  Francisco,  and 
of  our  great  Democratic  leaders  in  Chi- 
cago, which  included  such  great  states- 
men as  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, oiu-  Speaker.  Sam  Raybum;  Sen- 
ator Lyndon  Johnson,  majority  leader  of 
Uie  Senate;  Adlai  Stevenson,  Democratic 
presidential  hopeful;  Gov.  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  of  New  York;  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Kefauver;  and  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  House.  John  Mc- 
Cormack.  The  only  reason  he  met  so 
many  Democrats  is  because  I  am  his 
friend  and  happen  to  be  a  Democrat. 
But  he  was  too  smart  to  get  involved  in 
any  partisan  politics  tn  this  country,  and 
I  am  sure  he  must  have  met  many  more 
Republicans  than  I  know  about  in  San 
Francisco.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  went 
away  from  the  United  States  as  quietly 
as  he  came,  without  fanfare,  without 
promising  to  anyone  anjrthing,  but  very 
much  impressed  with  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  liberty  whi<^  all  of  our 
people  enjoy,  and  not  Just  a  privileged 
few. 

At  every  opportunity  he  has  proven 
himself  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States,  but  an  even  firmer  protector  of 
the  lives  of  the  Italian  people  following 
his  oath  to  DeGasperi  that  Moscow- 
trained  Italians  will  never  take  over 
Italy. 

Italians  who  love  freedom  as  much  as 
we  do  here  in  America,  who  place  their 
faith  in  a  supreme  being  do  not  want  to. 
and  If  Fanfani  can  help  It.  would  not 
be  led  to  slavery  by  false  Italian  prophets 
like  TogUatti  and  Negarville  and  others, 
who  owe  their  allegiance  not  to  the  Re- 
public of  Italy,  but  to  E3urushchev.  the 
leader  of  the  Cominform  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  here  tn  America  who  know  of  the 
great  sacrifices  of  this  leader  who  has 
the  be3t  interests  of  his  people  at  heart, 
and  who  know  that  communism  is  no 
more  the  answer  for  the  people  of  Italy 
than  it  Is  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  laud  this  great  man  and  pledge 
the  help  of  this  country's  great  resources 
and  the  strength  of  Its  peoide  that  Italy 
will  never  fall  under  the  hammer  wpd 
theslckla. 


I  say  that  this  is  the  time.  I  not  after 
something  disastrous  happens;  for  us  to 
show  our  genuine  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  and  to  encoiu'ag^  Fanfani 
and  his  party  to  victory  in  tha  elections 
called  for  this  spring. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  ll  am  re- 
introducing today  a  resolutioil  which  I 
first  introduced  on  February  9. 1 1956,  and 
ask  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee favorably  report  the  same  to  the 
House  with  all  due  dispatch. 
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REDUCTION  IN  FORCE  I>J  THE 
RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loiilsikna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ci>nsent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minutei 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  oqjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louis! 
Speaker,  recently  Subcommll 
of  the  Armed  Services  Commitj 
mously  agreed  to  a  resolution 
the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Secretaries  of  the  military  services  to 
temporarily  stay  the  further  involuntary 
release  of  Reserve  oflBcers  frtm  active 
duty.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
agreed  with  the  resolution  and  joined 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  subcoinmittee,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
tif ying  him  of  our  request. 

During  the  past  year  the 
of  Defense  directed  the  mili< 
ices  to  reduce  ofiQcer  strength. 
plans  for  this  reduction  were  laid  as  far 
back  as  February  1957  no  nbtiflcation 
was  given  to  my  subcommittee,  nor  to 
the  committee,  and  I  personally  only 
learned  of  these  involuntai^  releases 
after  Congress  had  adjourned  and  when 
complaints  from  Reserve  ofiBcers  were 
received  in  my  office.  This  diespite  the 
fact  that  my  subcommittee  was  in  ses- 
sion on  one  matter  or  anotheij  untU  ad- 
journment and  that  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  departments  to  bring 
their  problems  to  us,  or  at  least  inform 
us  of  impending  actions  with  lar-reach- 
ing  consequences.  | 

Because  this  action  was  initiated  and 
implemented  when  Congress  was  tn  ad- 
Joxuimient  the  subcommittee  took  the 
position  that  it  was  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  Department  4^  Defense 
agree  to  delay  the  further  implementa- 
tion of  the  release  program  until  such 
time  as  the  subcommittee  opuld  con- 
vene and  conduct  an  inquiry  land  make 
such  recommendations  as  might  be  ap- 
propriate or  advocate  enactment  of  cor- 
rective legislation.  i 

I  have  just  been  notified  \m  the  De- 
fense Department  hi  reply  to  bur  letter, 
that  It  would  not  look  with  favor  on 
giving  so  much  as  a  temporar^r  delay  to 
the  Involimtary  release  of  theke  Reserve 
officers.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  21  yea^  in  Con- 
gress It  Is  difficult  for  me  ti)  recall  a 
single  instance  when  the  military  serv- 
ices have  acted  in  such  a  Icruel  and 
despotic  manner  toward  the  olllcers  serv- 
ing in  their  ranks.  , 

We  are  told  that  it  is  dlffliult  to  get 
young  officers  to  stay  in  the  miutary  and 
make  It  a  career.    We  are  toid  that  we 


are  losing  well-trained  miHtary  men  to 
industry.  We  are  told  that  what  we  must 
do  is  increase  the  pay  of  |ill  officers  of 
the  armed  services  and  in  that  way  we 
can  entice  our  young  men  to  stay  In  the 
military  and  make  it  a  career.  And,  still, 
while  we  are  being  told  these  tales  the 
military  departments  are  i^stematically 
releasing  qualified  Reserve  officers  from 
active  duty.  I 

I,  for  one,  am  not  advocating  that  offi- 
cers be  retained  on  active  duty  if  they 
are  not  needed.  Neither  do  I  say  that 
unqualified  officers  should  be  retained  in 
the  military  services.  But 'these  officers 
are  needed  and  they  ^  certainly 
qualified.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  now  being  in- 
volimtarily  released  from  active  duty  are 
not  youngsters  who  have  ^nly  recently 
reported  to  duty  and  been  found  want- 
ing. Quite  on  the  contrary,  these  officers 
are  highly  trained,  specialised,  and  qual- 
ified Reserve  officers  with|  as  much  as 
1 7  Vi  years  of  active  duty. 

These  officers  are  being  released  to 
cvilian  life  at  an  age  when  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  other  employment.  Par- 
ticularly so  when  the  majority  of  their 
adult  life  has  been  spent  in  the  miUtary. 
They  are  being  released  with  only  a  small 
readjustment  payment  to  tide  them  over 
imtil  such  time  as  they  can  find  means  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  They  are  being  re- 
leased within  only  a  few  years — some- 
times a  few  months— of  the  time  when 
they  would  automatically  be  retained  in 
order  to  qualify  for  retireihent  benefits. 

There  is  no  industry  ih  the  civilian 
economy  with  which  I  ai^  acquainted 
who  would  treat  their  personnel  as  these 
officers  are  bemg  treated  bv  the  military 
services.  Every  protection 'is  given  Reg- 
ular officers  and  protection  is  given  to 
qualified  civil-service  employees,  but  the 
Reserve  officer  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  and  well,  oftfn  in  1,  some- 
times in  2,  wars  is  cast  asilde  before  he 
can  qualify  for  retirement  with  hardly 
as  much  as  a  thank  you  f dr  his  services 
to  his  country.  > 

As  a  consequence  I  intend  to  ask  this 
subcommittee  to  draft  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  this  type  of  trea^ent  will  not 
again  be  visited  on  Reserve  officers.  I 
am  still  in  the  hop>e  that  our  subcommit- 
tee will  be  able  to  meet  to  the  afternoon 
or  at  night  to  go  into  this  tnatter  before 
the  first  of  February.  I 


ESTABUSHINO   A   NATIONAL   COM- 
MISSION ON  ASTROMunCS 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speakeif,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re> 
marks.  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlems^  fnun  lowaf 

There  was  no  objection.   ! 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speake^.  yesterday  I 
hitroduced  a  bill  which.  If  enacted,  will 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  As- 
tronautics. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  a  situation  o|  grave  peril. 
This  situation  has  arisen  basically  ftom 
the  lack  of  proper  perspective  on  the  part 
of  Government  leadership.  We  could 
have  had,  at  this  time,  a  greater  tech- 
nical achievement  than  aby  nation  on 
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earth  if  we  bad  fullj  utilized  our  re> 
sources  and  ei^MtUUtles  In  a  Ttgorous, 
sustained  manner,  without  the  waste  of 
time  and  dupUeation  of  effort  which  has 
impteded  otur  progress.  Coupled  with  our 
failure  to  exploit  our  abilities  to  the  full- 
est has  been  the  appraisal  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  correct  that  research  In  and 
control  of  outer  space  holds  consequences 
of  the  greatest  magnitude.  In  studying 
the  mtent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  research  in  and  control  of 
outer  space  is  an  objective  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  now  be  obvious  to 
us  that  the  Soviets  are  serious  in  this 
Intention,  which  is  made  clearly  evident 
m  the  present  superiority  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  technology  of  rockets  and 
missiles  and  the  successful  achievement 
in  taking  the  first  steps  Into  the  field  of 
astronautics. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
stands  today  semi-naked  and  exposed 
from  two  directions.  The  first  is  the 
more  immediate  peril  which  we  face  over 
the  next  few  years  from  perfected  opera- 
tional Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles of  the  Soviets.  But  secondly,  and 
equally  i>erilous,  is  the  long-range  threat 
of  unilateral  control  of  outer  space  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  more  immediate  threat  requires 
that  we  must  Immediately  initiate  and 
prosecute  a  missile  program  which  will 
guarantee  that  from  now  on  we  will  pos- 
sess missiles  and  rockets  superior  or  at 
least  equal  to  anjrthing  that  any  other 
nation  may  develop.  This  Immediate 
problem  is  one  of  national  defense,  and 
is  the  vital  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  must  be  expedited  with- 
out delay.  The  bill  which  I  present  does 
not  remove  any  defense  item  out  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  military 
will  continue  to  perfect  its  program  and 
its  missiles. 

However,  the  need  for  a  civilian  Com- 
mission on  Astronautics  is  evident.  We 
are  in  dire  need  of  promoting  research 
into  the  problems  of  Interstellar  travel; 
of  the  benefits  of  manned  space  plat- 
forms; and  of  all  other  beneficial  prod- 
ucts of  conquering  the  space  beyond  the 
reaches  of  this  earth,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  profit  thereby.  If  the  fields 
of  research,  development,  and  operation 
are  permitted  to  f tOl  exclusively  to  the 
lot  of  the  miUtary,  we  are  inviting,  at 
the  outset,  the  hostility  of  a  space  war. 

The  end  result  of  the  legislation  which 
I  offer  is  to  assure  the  common  defense 
and  security  of  this  country,  to  further 
establish  the  general  welfare  of  our 
people,  and  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
International  peace. 

In  President  Etsenhower's  recent  reply 
to  Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganln  he 
stated: 

I  propoM  that  w«  agree  that  outer  ipM* 
BhotUd  be  used  only  for  p— erful  purpoaea. 

The  proposed  National  Commission  on 
Astronautics  Is  directed  to  this  peaceful 
end. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

First  To  save  time:  A  civilian  Com- 
mission In  the  field  of  astronauUcs  Is  not 
neld  by  the  redUpe  which  binds  the 
Pentagon  in  many  of  its  decisions.  Pres- 
ent   "buildup— foldup"    activities    are 


time  eonsumlng.  The  space  age  Is  one 
which  has  been  bom  In  speed,  and  time 
Is  of  the  greatest  essence.  A  civilian 
Oonualssion,  through  coordinated  *«d 
unified  effort,  would  save  time  and  ad- 
vance a  program  into  this  new  frontier. 
The  matters  ndilch  must  be  researched, 
developed,  and  operated  could  weU  be 
subjected  to  costly  delay  if  this  program 
is  not  released  from  military  control 

Second.  To  save  money:  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  Russians  would  like  for  us  to 
spmd  ourselves  Into  economic  slavery. 
It  is  also  no  secret  that  we  have  been 
subjected  to  costly  dupUeation  in  bring- 
ing our  missile  program  to  its  present 
status.  There  has  been  no  circulaticm 
of  essential  information,  there  has  been 
obstinate  rivalry  and  needless  expendi- 
ture of  funds  because  of  this  clumsy 
method  of  mUitary  operation. 

The  National  Commission  on  Astro- 
nautics as  a  civilian  commission  would 
be  organized  to  chart  the  various  fields 
of  endeavor,  disseminate  and  circulate 
vital  Information,  and  avoid  duplication 
of  expense  and  effort. 

TMrd.  To  save  life:  The  knowledge  of 
and  the  control  of  outer  space  will  bring 
great  blessings  to  man.  The  vast  fields 
which  will  be  opened  up  will  bring  com- 
mensurate benefits  in  the  form  of  better 
communication,  weather  mapping,  and 
general  knowledge  of  our  planet  and  the 
entire  universe,  which  is  vital  to  man's 
evo'-increaslng  study  of  himself  and  his 
surroundings.  By  gaining  leadership  in 
this  field,  we  can  be  assured  that  new- 
f oimd  knowledge  will  be  used  for  peace. 

Further,  the  control  of  space  is  vital  to 
the  future  existence  of  a  free  people.  The 
long-range  threat  of  control  oi  outer 
space  by  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  met 
with  a  sensible,  well-planned  technical 
program  which  will  insure  that  outer 
space  will  never  beccHne  a  bastion  de- 
nied to  the  United  States  and  used  by  our 
enemies  to  attack  and  destroy  us. 

The  program  I  propose  is  sound,  rea- 
sonable, economical,  and  capable  of 
achieving  the  goals  we  seek.  By  plan- 
ning on  a  long-range  scale,  we  will  avoid 
the  very  wastef  \U  practice  of  starting  and 
stopping,  of  duplication,  and  of  other 
redtape  extravagances,  which  have  char- 
acterized so  many  of  our  development 
prc^rams  of  the  past.  Because  I  believe 
that  we  must  heed  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
preponderance  of  this  Nation's  most  able 
and  talented  citizens  who  tell  us  that 
whoever  controls  outer  space  will  control 
the  world;  and  because  I  feti  that  we 
must  employ  techn<dogical  superiority  In 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  we  can  do  no  other 
than  be  seriously  set  to  the  task  of  re- 
searching, developing,  and  operating  this 
vital  program  in  astronautics. 


ARBITRARY  RELEASE  OP  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ad: 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHUBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
m<mth  I  called  to  the  attaitkm  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  a  matter  which 


Is  Of  fundamental  trnportanoe  md  cea- 
oon  to  the  men  and  women  serving  la 
the  Armed  Faroes  of  oar  ooontry.  I  refer 
to  the  Invohmtary  releaae  from  active 
duty  of  thousands  of  oOcers  and  enlisted 
men  which  has  been  ordered  by  the  Eee- 
retaries  of  the  respective  servloee. 

Ihls  policy  Is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
in  order  to  comply  with  recently  an- 
nounced manpower  UmltatioDs.  and  it  is 
being  implemented— according  to  our 
Defense  Establishment-^iy  ordering  the 
release  of  those  whose  loss  would  be  least 
damaging  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
missions  of  the  respective  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  questicm  the 
shattering  effect  which  this  policy  of 
arbitrary  release  from  the  service  has 
had  upsn  the  morale  of  our  Regular 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  per- 
sonneL  It  is  demoralizing  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  released  after 
years  of  satisfactory  duty,  but  also  to 
those  who  renudn  in  service  with  the 
insecure  knowledge  that  they  may  be  the 
next  to  go. 

It  is  also  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
policy  has  done  a  trraaendous  amount  of 
positive  harm  as  far  as  attracting  com- 
petent career  men  into  military  senrioe. 
And  by  so  doing,  the  inevitable  result 
has  been  to  increase  our  rellanoe  upon 
the  draft  and  to  perpetuate  this  device 
as  the  principal  means  of  providing  mili- 
tary manpower. 

Recently  there  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention the  case  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents from  Toledo.  Ohio,  who  had  neariy 
16  years  of  honoratde  service  to  his 
country.  After  serving  throughout 
World  War  n.  my  constituent  twice  re- 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army.  But 
when  he  attempted  to  reenlist  last  year, 
at  the  age  of  48,  he  was  arbitrarily 
rejected. 

When  I  inquired  into  the  reason  for 
this  action.  I  learned  that  at  no  time 
had  this  soldier  been  subjected  to  any 
form  of  military  discipline.  I  was  told, 
however,  that  on  two  occasions  he  had 
been  reduced  in  ranlc  because  of  inabil- 
ity to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  and  that  his  L  Q.  was 
lower  than  normal. 

Here  we  have  a  graphic  example,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  how  this  arbitrary  pOltey  is 
actually  working  This  man  gave  16 
Shears  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  On  the  two  occasions  of  his 
reenlistments  he  was  considered  by  the 
Army  to  have  adequate  inteUigence  and 
to  be  otherwise  qualified  for  retention 
In  the  service. 

But  with  only  4  years  m<ae  for  retire- 
ment, the  Army  suddenly  turns  this  man 
out.  At  the  age  of  almost  50.  he  is  f  oroed 
to  return  to  a  civilian  life  which  is 
strange  to  him  and  to  seek  empkiyin«il 
which,  because  of  his  age.  is  all  but  Im- 
possible to  find. 

The  Army  explains  this  action  by  in- 
chidlng  this  man  among  those  **whosft 
loss  would  be  least  damaging  to  the  ae- 
complishment  of  th^r  mission." 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speakia.  I  question  the 
validity  of  this  explanation.  I  fed  cer- 
tain that  as  long  as  our  military  servloee 
continue  to  pursue  this  heartless  proee- 
dure.  which  is  so  devoid  of  human  values, 
the  inevltaide  result  wiU  continue  to  be 
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4te  r^ieettoB  of  mUMafy  aenriee  m  a  ea- 
nerbyoor  joancmaiandvoam.  This 
can  only  lead  to  tbe  eoatty.  tneflleient, 
and  aoeteily  unrtealrahki  pecpetaatkm  of 
the  draft  aa  tha  principal  mwint  of  wp- 
pljrliv  men  for  our  MUltaiy  BrtabUsh- 
ment 

I  hope.  Ifr.  Speaker,  that  the  appro> 
priate  eommltteea  of  the  OocgreB  win 
take  action  in  this  matter  while  there 
is  fitUl  time. 


PAY  RAISE  FOR  CIVIL-SERVICE  AND 
POSTAL  EICPLOYEES 

Ur.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmaaimoQS  consent  to  addrees  the  House 
for  1  mlmrte  and  to  revise  and  extend 
myremarta. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  N^w 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Federal  clrfl-scnice  and  postal  employ- 
ees need  more  money. 

It  is  an  old  refrain  that  I  am  present- 
tng,  hut  the  central  truth  is  still  present. 
Let  me  quote  just  a  few  facts  and  figures. 
Time  was  when  a  Government  Job  was 
sought  after,  not  only  because  of  the  op- 
portunity of  service  that  it  ofTered.  but 
also  because  of  the  good  pay  and  fine 
working  conditions  that  Government 
employees  used  to  enjoy  compared  with 
other  groups  in  the  population. 

Today,  an  that  has  changed.  Why? 
Because  the  pay  of  Government  em- 
ployees has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation's  workers.  Since  1939.  the 
average  salary  of  classified  civil-service 
employees  has  Increased  130  percent  and 
that  of  postal  employees  has  risen  al- 
most 145  percent,  but  they  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  increase  in  wages  of  work- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  industries  or 
even  those  in  retail  trade.  The  wages  of 
the  latter  have  risen  190  percent  and 
those  in  manufacturing  have  more  than 
tripled. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  another 
Tiewpoint,  let  us  take  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain basic  commodities.  Since  1939,  the 
price  of  rib  roast  beef  and  lamb  has  in- 
creased almost  one-and-a-half  times. 
Pork  chops  have  increased  even  more — 
almost  one-and-three-quarter  times. 
Potatoes — a  staple  item  on  every  grocery 
list — ^have  almost  tripled  in  price. 
Apples  have  risen  two-and-a-third 
times,  and  cofFee,  as  we  all  suspected,  has 
skyrocketed — it  now  costs  over  four  times 
as  much  as  it  did  in  1939. 

The  picture  is  not  completely  black,  of 
course.  Prices  of  ccnnmodities  other 
than  food  have  risen  much  less;  but  food 
takes  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  average  family.  For 
the  modestly  paid  Government  em- 
ployees, price  increases  In  food  are  felt 
more  sharply  than  anything  else. 

The  average  letter  carrier  today  makes 
$4,383.  In  most  American  cities,  the 
average  amount  required  to  feed  a  fam- 
ily of  four— a  sman  family  in  these  days 
ot  booming  population— is  weU  above 
that  figure.  Many  faUiers  have  to  look 
for  extra  work  after  their  regular  job  is 
finished.  Often  the  mother  has  to  work, 
with  the  result  that  the  children  do  not 


reeetv<e  the  amount  of  atteqtton  they 
shonki  hav«  white  they  are  glowing  np. 

Tbaaih  cloods  of  receaatan  pre  hang- 
hv  ofer  Q8.  we  are  hving  in 
times  these  days.  In  privat^  indnstry, 
management  and  labor  have  leen  reap- 
ing their  share  ot  the  rewards  But  our 
pubUe  servants  ate  neglected.  And.  as  a 
resott.  the  Federal  Govemmtnt  is  ex- 
periencing dUBculties  in  hirink  and  re- 
taining the  type  of  persannei  we  need. 
Promising  young  men  and  nlomen  are 
going  into  private  industry  where  thrir 
talents  will  lie  given  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand and  earn  their  just  returns. 

Clearly  an  increase  in  the  salary  scale 
erf  Federal  Government  worlcets  is  called 
for.  America  is  the  richest,  strongest 
nation  on  the  globe.  She  deserves  also  to 
have  the  best  of  young  talent  that  enters 
the  labor  market  each  year.  But  she 
cannot  do  this,  nor  indeed  can  she  ex- 
pect long  to  retain  these  faithful  and 
devoted  servants  that  she  doei  have  un- 
less she  gives  them  their  just  due.  In  all 
fairness,  the  pay  boost  should  also  in- 
clude a  retroactive  provision  riaking  the 
raise  effective  from  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  bill  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

Prompt  action  is  also  essent^l  on  the 
biU  reported  just  before  adjoiiument  to 
increase  the  pensions  of  r^red  em- 
ployees, llie  Federal  Govemi^nt  has  a 
very  real  moral  obligation  toward  its  re- 
tired workers.  Many  of  thet  devoted 
their  entire  careers  to  the  pUblic  serv- 
ice, and  now.  through  no  fau|t  of  their 
own  and  because  of  circumst4nces  over 
which  they  haven't  the  sUghtefet  control, 
they  are  feeling  a  severe  economic  pinch. 
The  Government  owes  these  people  a 
fair  and  just  livelihood. 

America's  pubUc  servants,  ictive  and 
retired,  deserve  to  receive  prompt  relief 
from  their  predicament.  I  targe  that 
Wlority  be  given  the  legislatiati  in  their 
behalf. 
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KNOW  YOUR  LOCAL  SC^OOI£ 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speak*jr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  |he  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ^tend  my 
ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oltjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom  North 
Carolina?  1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaklr.  during 
the  6  weeks  coinciding  with  trie  opening 
of  schools  and  colleges  for  thdfall  term 
of  1957.  the  radio  and  televisioh  stations 
owned  and  operated  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  8  cities  Isimched  a 
public  service  project  called  Kbow  Your 
Schools.  It  was  aimed  at  the^undation 
of  our  educaUon  system,  th*  average 
citizen  and  parent,  living  in  tjie  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  schools  and  Colleges  to 
which  we  look  to  train  our  youth  to  take 
their  place  in  life. 

Know  Your  Schools  had  the  organizing 
leadership  of  the  NBC  owned  stations 
division,  and  was  developed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  Stat«  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  also  has  ttie  endorsement  and  en- 
eouragement  of  such  groups  aa  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association^  the  Na- 


ttenml  CoDsrem  of  Parente  laid  TeadMrg, 
the  American  Leckm.  and  many  more. 

With  that  hfinning.  tte  Know  Tour 
Schools  proiect  was  carried  out  by  eai^ 
NBC  owned  station  wtthiBl  the  eommn- 
nlty  wMdn  tt  serves.  Thelstattana  par- 
tirtpating  in  this  lanrtahle  andeavor  were 
WRCA  and  WRCA-TV  in  Mew  York  City. 
WBCV  and  WRCV-TV  inlPhOadelphia. 
WRC  and  WRC-TV  inj  Waahington, 
WKNB  and  WVBC  in  llew  Britain- 
Hartford.  Conn.^  WBUFI  in  Buffalo, 
WMAQ  and  WMBQ  in  Cbic|«o.  KNBC  in 
San  Francisco,  and  KRCA  ih  Los  Angeles. 

The  universal  in-oblems  of  education 
were  examined  in  local  tdrms  by  these 
broadcasting  stations  in  codperation  with 
local  school  systems,  colleges,  parent- 
teacher  groups,  and  dtiaen  organtettions 
interested  in  education.  No  master 
formula  for  solving  the  ills  of  education 
was  prescribed.  Rather,  the  energies  of 
Know  Your  Schools  went  toward  awaken- 
ing greater  citizen  interesil  on  the  com- 
munity level.  The  objective  was  to  make 
the  average  citizen,  and  especially  the 
parents,  conscious  of  their  responslbUity 
for  the  proper  education  ahd  training  of 
the  youth  of  our  land. 

The  NBC  owned  itationa  utilized  their 
"Impact  Public  Service"  technique  in  the 
Know  Your  Schools  project.  Under  this 
technique,  for  a  given  period  of  time  a 
sUtion  places  its  full  resources  behind  a 
single  public  service  activtty  of  interest 
to  its  community.  In  JKnow  Your 
Schools,  each  station  created  one  or 
more  special  program  s^ies.  inserted 
features  aliout  education  ih  suital>le  lo- 
cal programs  already  carried  by  the 
station,  devoted  saturation  schedules  of 
puUic  service  announcen^nts  to  the 
subject,  and  organised  8t|aion  promo- 
tionsL  Virtually  every  broadcasting  for- 
mat known  to  the  industry  was  em- 
ployed. Altogether,  the  NBC  owned 
stations  contriJMited  200  hours  of  pro- 
grams and  3.000  pubUc  service  an- 
nounconents — time  and  talent  worth  $1 
million — to  Know  Your  9chools.  The 
most  successful  of  these  techniques  wiU 
be  doc\unented  and  made  available  to 
other  educators  and  bro^utoBtsters  for 
duplication  elsewhere. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thom|is  B.  McFad- 
den,  vice  president  in  chlirge  of  NBC 
owned  stations,  I  stated  the  opinion  that 
Know  Your  Schools  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  service  to  the  public  in 
making  it  conscious  of  its  responsibility 
to  our  youth.    I  added  that 

I  am  definitely  ot  the  opinlim  that  moncv 
alone — whether  it  be  Federal  or  State  and 
regardlesfi  oT  the  amount — will  not  do  even 
a  fair  Job  unless  there  la  aoioe  way  to  re- 
inforce the  minds  of  the  pareita  of  America, 
which  have  been,  to  some  extent,  shaken  and 
confused  by  ware  and  the  effect  of  wars. 
That  reinforcement  could  coine  from  such 
maaa  information  medluoM  Jis  the  NBC- 
owned  statioua  to  broaden  the  public's 
knowledge,  quicken  their  senses  of  responsl- 
Wlity  and  arouse  new  Intereet, 

I  congratulate  Mr.  McFa^den  and  the 
general  managers  of  the  NBC  owned 
stations,  and  reiterate  the  edit<Mlal 
words  of  Radio-Televisioil  Daily,  the 
broadcasting  industry  newnxtper: 

The  impact  o(  this  pubUe  seTrioe  program- 
ing has  been  impreealTe.  not  tnly  to  people 
In  the  educational  field,  but  t<i  people  whose 
business  is.  In  fact,  the  publl^  good. 
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I  am  not  only  personally  familiar  with 
this  undertaking  but  with  some  of  the 
fine  pubUc-spirited  gentlemen  guiding  it. 
among  which  happens  to  be  one  of  my 
close  friends  and  a  neighbor.  Mr.  Don 
Bishop.       

COMPENSATION  IN  FEDERAL  LAND 
ACQUISITIONS 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  ISx.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tkllxk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  9994,  to  cre- 
ate a  Commission  To  Study  the  Adequacy 
of  Compensation  in  Federal  Land  Acqui- 
sitions. It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can 
be  given  early  consideration  so  that  the 
Commission's  findings  can  be  furnished 
to  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
m  order  to  assure  payments  commen- 
surate with  losses  suffered  by  displaced 
persons  and  to  establish  a  uniform  set  of 
standards  for  all  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

We  have  all  heard  complaints  from 
city  dwellers  and  fanners  alike  that  they 
do  not  receive  proper  and  sufficient  pay- 
ment for  property  taken  for  Federal  use. 
There  is  apparently  univei-sal  acceptance 
that  many  injustices  are  being  done.  It 
is  small  solace  to  a  displaced  person  to  be 
told  that  his  Government  recognizes  the 
injustice,  the  inadequacy  of  payment, 
and  his  difficulty  or  inability  to  reestab- 
lish himself,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it 
does  not  know  how  to  correct  these  in- 
equities. Yet  that  is  what  he  is  being 
told. 

While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says  that  no  private  property  shall 
be  taken  for  pubUc  use  without  just  com- 
pensation, there  are  many  real  losses 
suffered  for  which  there  is  no  compen- 
sation. The  Federal  courts  have  classed 
these  losses  as  consequential  damages  a 
term  that  has  become  so  comprehensive 
as  to  include  the  special  value  of  prop- 
erty to  an  individual;  the  disruption  or 
even  destruction  of  a  business  and  the 
loss  of  its  goodwill ;  accelerated  depreci- 
ation of  machinery  in  moving  from  one 
location  to  another;  new  or  increased 
Interest  charges  resulting  from  the  move ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  property  required  for  public  use  and 
the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a  replace- 
ment site. 

Tile  awareness  of  the  Congress  to  these 
problems  Is  evident  tram  the  fact  that  we 
have  authorized  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Urban  Renewal  Administrator 
to  make  limited  pasrments  for  moving  ex- 
penses. In  doing  so,  however,  we  have 
not  only  not  gone  far  enough,  we  have 
established  dual  standards.  There  is  a 
different  basis  for  the  payments  author- 
ized in  Defense  Department  projects 
from  those  allowed  in  urban  renewal 
projects.  While  this  limited  reimburse- 
ment does  not  fully  compensate  those 
involved,  no  moving  expenses  can  be 
paid  by  any  other  agency.  The  In- 
equity suffered  by  those  whose  prop- 
erty is  required  for  a  post-office  build- 


ing or,  for  example,  a  dvfl  ahrxHt 
such  as  that  proposed  for  the  Wash- 
ington area,  ts  thereby  heightened. 
Nor  do  I  thhik  that  the  solution  lies  in 
extending  authority  piecemeal  to  other 
agencies  as  we  proposied  in  passing  H.  R. 
6940.  now  pendhig  in  the  Senate,  which 
would  authorise  reimbursement  for 
moving  expenses  in  reclamation  projects 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  used  in  flood-con- 
trol projects  of  the  Army.  An  article 
appearing  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Appraisal  Journal,  a  pubUcation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers, serves  to  focus  attention  on  the 
continuing  piecemeal,  and  almost  hap- 
hazard, approach  to  this  subject.  En- 
UUed  "Review  of  Efforts  To  Minimize 
Losses  In  Condemnation."  by  Milton  A. 
Pearl,  an  attorney  with  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  article  discusses  the 
need  for  action,  the  various  proposals 
now  pending  before  many  of  our  commit- 
tees, and  comes  to  what  I  submit  are 
these  obvious  conclusions: 

If  the  many  committees  of  Congress  study- 
ing the  adequacy  of  compensation  In  con- 
demnation cases  continue  their  separate 
paths  it  will  lead  Inevitably  to  a  further 
divergence  In  the  legislative  authorization. 
Economies  of  time,  effort,  and  money,  pltia 
the  obvious  desirability  of  having  all  Federal 
agencies  acquire  land  under  the  same  rules. 
Indicate  the  benefito  that  will  be  derived  If 
a  halt  Is  called  to  the  piecemeal  approach 
and  the  taak  of  finding  a  solution  is  given 
to  one  group  having  no  other  responslbUltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  basic  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged  today  our  greatest 
asset  is  the  fairness,  freedom,  and  good 
will  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  If  we 
are  depriving  even  a  small  percentage 
of  our  citizens  of  their  property,  without 
compensating  them  in  full  for  all  of  their 
losses,  we  are  defeating  our  own  purpose. 
It  is  submitted  that  we  must  review  this 
problem  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency 
that  we  must  give  to  the  development  of 
missiles  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  and  the  establishment  of  facili- 
ties for  their  testing,  launching,  and  use. 
Because  the  present  system  of  payment 
for  land  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  inadequate  and  because  the 
piecemeal  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  deficiencies  has  created  a  lack  of 
uniformity  which  must  be  halted,  I  have 
Introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  that  would  create  a  commission  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  and  outstanding 
public  and  industry  representatives  to 
study  the  problem.  As  a  step  toward  the 
early  consideration  and  adoption  of  this 
measure  I  suggest  a  reading  of  the  article 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  and  request 
imanimous  consent  that  this  important 
contribution  to  an  important  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 


80CIAL-SBCURITY  BENEFITS  AT 
THE  AGE  OF  60 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  aSk  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revtse  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gmttaman  fzom  »jrv 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objeetlcm. 

Mr.  sn^R  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  In  early 
January  of  1955  I  have  personally  spon- 
sored legislation  that  would  lower  the 
age  for  social-security  retirement  bene- 
fits to  60  years  for  both  men  and  women 
workers  of  our  country.  And  now  I  hava 
again  introduced  my  latest  bill  to  the 
same  effect  and  on  this  same  subject 
and  my  own  bill  has  now  been  refeired 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
this  body  for  its  consideration  and  even- 
tual  action,  as  I  hope. 

As  everyone  Icnows,  we  are  living  In  a 
time  of  machines  and  these  nnM'rh<nes 
have  taken  away  the  jobs  of  thousands 
of  workers  in  my  own  Congresaicmal  Dis« 
trict  and  all  over  America.  Many  coal 
mines  have  become  so  well  equipped  aith 
modem  machinery  that  the  workers  on 
their  payrolls  are  just  half  as  many  as 
were  formerly  employed.  One  freight 
train  crew  can  now  haul  twice  the  freight 
tonnage  the  same  crew  hauled  a  few 
years  ago.  Shop  and  mill  working  shifts 
of  all  kinds  have  been  curtailed  in  the 
interest  of  more  efficiency  and  in  the 
name  of  continuing  prepress.  No  one 
desires  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  of  this 
progress.  And  so  far  as  I  luiow,  no  laoor 
union  in  America  has  officially  attempted 
to  oppose  installation  of  machinery  any- 
where in  the  coimtry  even  though  that 
machinery  would  certainly  take  the 
place  of  many  workers  whm  installed. 
But  what  could  be  the  proper  solution 
for  all  these  job  replacements  by  ma- 
chines? Well,  surely  one  effective  solu- 
tion would  be  an  earUer  retirement  age 
for  our  workers.  In  other  words,  our 
workers  could  t>e  taken  from  employment 
payrolls  through  an  amended  social- 
security  law  retirement  age  provision 
that  would  put  some  desirable  monthly 
benefits  in  the  pockets  of  these  workers 
at  the  very  same  time.  While  a  new  and 
more  efficient  machine  now  gives  a 
worker  nothing  but  a  kick  in  the  pants 
and  some  advice  to  hunt  himself  another 
job,  yet  a  new  and  more  efficient  amend- 
ment to  our  social-security  law,  if  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  would  give  all  our  older 
workers  past  60  some  modest  retirement 
benefits,  and  some  opportunities  to  en- 
joy a  few  more  happy  years  of  free  time 
before  the  end  of  life's  Journey. 

What  is  social  security?  Well,  it  is 
something  that  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payers or  the  Government  anything 
whatever  for  the  payment  of  any  of  Its 
benefits,  strangely  enough.  It  is  insur- 
ance, pure  and  simple.  And  insurance 
benefits  always  come  from  insurance 
premiums.  If  the  risk  is  high,  the 
premium  must  be  high.  If  you  take  fire 
insurance  on  a  paperboard  house  2  miles 
from  a  fireplug,  the  policy  cost,  or  the 
premium  fixed,  is  necessarily  high.  But 
the  fellow  that  wants  to  protect  his  house 
is  always  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
tection and  always  wants  his  insurer  to 
have  actuarial  soundness,  at  all  times. 
So,  all  that  is  now  needed  for  safe  social, 
security  benefits  at  60  is  for  the  provisian 
of  a  suitable  premium  to  be  paid  hy  em- 
ployers and  employees  that  win  be 
mensurate    with    Vbt 
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From  all  my  eoaxrersatkins  vith  Tarkms 
people  ttMit  would  be  affected,  tbere  Is 

practically  no  objection  among  them  for 
the  added  cost  in  view  at  the  happy 
pravect  ot  the  added  beneflts. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  our 
annual  foreisn  aid  that  has  already  cost 
tai^iayers  ov«r  $65  billion.  So  now.  what 
about  a  ftitntn*'*"  of  some  American  aid 
that  win  cost  taxpayers  nothinc  what- 
ever? 

In  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country,  tax  its  issue  of  July  11.  1956. 
there  was  a  front  page  article  emphasiz- 
lD«  the  impossibility  of  the  average  per- 
son over  45  years  ot  ace  ever  sefctin«  a 
job.  A  Labor  Department  survey  shows. 
aceordinc  to  this  article,  that  3  out  of 
every  4  employers  ban  middle-aged  peo- 
ple. We  allknow  this  is  true  According 
to  the  news  article,  ttiere  were  thm 
47.400.000  people  in  America  over  the  age 
of  45  years.  But  if  we  shoiiid  provide 
social  security  benefits  tor  workers  at 
the  ace  of  00  years,  there  would  be  many 
milhons  less  people  applying  f<x-  these 
jobs  and  fadng  that  vicious  ban  against 
the  hiring  of  persons  45  years  of  age  and 
over.  Many  would  not  seek  or  need  these 
jobs  at  an  since  they  would  be  able  to 
live  idain  and  simple  lives  in  their  little 
homes  on  the  hills  and  up  the  hollows 
with  some  social  security  beneflts  coming 
In  each  month  to  keep  the  wolves  of 
want  away  from  their  doors. 

Moreover.  If  social  seeinlty  retirement 
at  00  years  iSiould  become  a  general 
practice,  there  would  be  millions  of  job 
opportunities  added  for  our  young  people 
an  over  America  who  are  constantly 
coming  out  of  the  schools  of  the  land. 
Every  time  a  00-3rear-<dd  employee  would 
retire,  another  job  would  be  open  for 
some  willing  youth  of  18  or  20  years  of 
age. 

8o,  Oiese  ue  the  stanch  arguments  for 
my  bin  or  <me  similar,  briefly  summa- 
rised: 
First.  Ifo  cost  to  our  taxpayers. 
Second.  Helping  hand  to  our  aging 
population. 

'Hdrd.  Additional  job  omxntunities 
for  oar  young  people. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  observe  that 
added  social  security  benefits  such  as 
I  have  mentioned  would  inure  to  thou- 
sand of  butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick 
makers  throxighout  the  country.  Now 
money  is  a  medium  of  ex^tange.  So. 
added  money  Is  Just  added  exchange  that 
eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  all  who  have  anything  to  sell.  Once 
upon  a  time,  a  man  said  he  had  loaned 
a  footban  player  a  dollar.  His  friend 
asked  if  he  ever  got  it  back,  '^o."  said 
the  lender.  *T.  only  got  a  halfback  on 
my  books."  Well,  if  we  should  increase 
social  security  beneflts,  many  tradesmen 
and  ttucpayers  could  expect  to  get  many 
real  halves  ba^  in  their  ca^  registers 
through  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. And  I  am  not  talking  about  foot- 
ball players — just  plain  old  e  pluribus 
unum,  Is  what  I  mean. 

The  late  Senator  George  of  Georgia 
once  stated,  in  talking  about  social  se- 
curity amendments  pending  before  his 
retirement.  "If  we  can  get  this  throns^, 
then  I  am  ready  to  go  away  from  the 
Senate."   So,  perhaps  It  is  proper  for  me 


to  say.  "If  I  can  get  my  own  ^ial  secu- 
rity ameiidmcnt  enacted  into  law  to  help 
our  ordinary  people,  then  I 'would  be 
about  ready  to  go  away  from  the  House 
and  close  my  own  career  in  that  great 
body." 


A  REVAMPINa  OP  OUR  itACHINO 

MFTHODS       IN       THE    1    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  I 

Mr.    GWINN.    Mr.    I^?eak#r.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  jthe  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  , 

The  WEAKER.  Is  there  oijectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  jfrom  New 
York?  1 

There  was  no  objection.        I 
Mr.  GWINN.     Mr.  I^?eak^,  the  big 
IMX>blem  in  education  today  is  not  Fed- 
eral scholarships — it  is  not  flbanr.ial  at 

>rtages  of 

is  caused 

sub- 

:e  mathe- 

we  cor- 


aU. 


The  anxiety  over  possible 
scientists  and  mathematii 
by  the  failure  to  teach 
jects  of  education  that 
maticlans  and  scientists 


high 


rect  that  In  our  elementa: 
schools,  additional  money  and  control 
by  the  Federal  Government  Inposed  on 
education  will  hinder  and  never  cvart 
the  problem.  ' 

Thirty  srears  ago  in  the  nubHc  ele- 
mentary school  system,  as  weB  as  in  pri- 
vate and  chxffch-related  schools,  the  sub- 
jects taught  were  the  basic  sut Jects  only. 
They  were  grammar,  spelling,  memory 
tests,  writing,  English,  exposition, 
arithmetic,  history,  geograpiiy.  and  in 
many  cases  introductory  algelva  and 
elementary  science. 

For  high  schools,  the  subject  matter 
was  English,  literature,  composition, 
grammar  throughout  4  years,  history 
2  to  4  years,  mathematics  ^p  through 
trigonometry — many  areas  had  4  years — 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  foreign  lan- 
guages for  everybody,  espedally  those 
bound  for  college,  music  and  ^rt  as  elec- 
tives,  phsrsical  education  worked  in  when 
It  could  be.  The  foregoing  was  a  4- 
year  drill — the  children  had!  to  master 
the  subjects  or  drop  out,  in  iwhich  case 
they  went  to  work.  There  were  few  laws 
prohibiting  ctiildren  under  16  years  of 
age  working.  There  was  comparatively 
little  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Now  it  is  different,  and  henein  lies  the 
explanation  of  our  trouble  in  piathemat- 
ics  and  science,  which  schoturships  tox 
college  will  a£Fect  very  little.  . 

Only  the  nonpublic  schools  $tuck  to  the 
above  program  of  basic  edul^tion.  To 
show  the  public  approval,  i^rivate  and 
church-related  schools  grew  jat  the  rate 
of  106  percent  in  the  past  20  years,  while 
public-school  enrollments  inieased  only 
31  percent.  The  nonpublic  rthools  have 
produced  a  normal  number  of  mathema- 
ticians and  scientists.  Many,  but  not  aU 
public  schools,  by  any  meuis,  departed 
sharply  from  the  basic  educational  ma- 
terial, reduced  the  time  fof  or  elimi- 
nated entirely  some  of  these  taksic  courses 
in  favor  of  progressive  educational  ma- 
terial, such  as  social  adjustm^it, 
sociology,  home  economics,  ^ird  watch- 
ing, nature  study,  field  tr^,  and  so 
forth. 


Failures  in  scholarship  ^nd  discipline 
followed  as  night  the  day.,  Lawlessness 
and  disorder  in  the  sdxM^^oom  resulted. 
The  ocbool teacher  loet  coi^unand  of  her 
class.  Little  gangs  took  Over  in  many 
classrooms.  Juvenile  delihQuency  out- 
side the  classrooms  natumliy  followed. 
They  were  taught  the  f  u  a  courses,  the 
easy  courses — coeducatiocal  classes  In 
cooking.  ' 

UntU  we  teach  the  subjects  that  make 
scholars,  offering  Federal  scholarships 
ignores  the  real  problem.  !  Tliis  is  typi- 
cal of  the  political  materialistic  ap- 
pnMch.  Its  only  cure  Is  money,  it 
lacks  capacity  to  go  to  thf  substance  of 
the  cure  for  ineffective  education.  In- 
deed, the  proposal  win  throw  another 
imbalance  Into  the  educational  system 
which  the  first  big  Federal  aid  program 
created,  that  is.  the  emphasis  for  easy 
money  from  the  Federal  Government, 
overemphasized  vocationaH  education — 
manual  arts,  boatmaking.  flumiture  mak- 
ing, cooking,  housekeeping,  dressmaking, 
axKl  the  like. 

The  so-called  progresa^e  education 
now  absorbs  a  very  substantial  part  of 
every  child's  time  and  of  cource  shortens 
the  time  left  for  basic  education. 
What  is  more,  it  adds  enormously  to  the 
cost.  It  probably  delays  the  utilisation 
of  television  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  teachers  who  may  handle  250 
students  in  a  class,  or  evfn  more,  com 
pared  to  25  or  30  in  a 
nary  practice. 

We  must  not,  we  c 
the  time  or  the  money  in 
good  teaching  if  we  are 
number  of  scholars  In 
science.  Indeed,  there  is  no  showiXM 
that  there  Is  any  boy  or  girl  qualified  to 
pursue  studies  in  mathemaUcs  or  science 
unable  to  do  so  for  lack  of  money. 
Scholarships  and  loan  funds  at  some 
universities  are  going  beg|1ng  for  quali- 
fied students.  If  any  real  need  develops 
we  may  look  to  the  great  foundations  or 
industrial  groups  or  Other  private 
sources.  The  Government  is  the  last 
place  to  turn.  j 

Under  no  circumstance^  would  ft  seem 
desirable,  after  40  years  of  defeating  its 
efforts  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
get  not  only  the  nose  but  the  whole  himap 
of  the  camel  into  the  schools.  Its  ex- 
cuse for  doing  so  has  always  been  a 
false  politically  manufactxired  crisis. 

In  one  particular,  and  one  only,  do  we 
recommend  a  100 -percent  imitation  of 
the  Russians  in  education,  and  that  is: 
Make  a  complete  and  dean  sweep  of 
progressive  education  out  of  our  schools. 
The  Russian  Communists  thought  they 
were  smart  when  they  ihrew  out  the 
czarist  basic  education  material.  It  was, 
next  to  the  German,  one  of  the  very 
best  in  the  world.  The  Russians  thought 
they  were  equally  smart  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can progressive  educatloh.  They  were 
horrified  with  the  results]  The  children 
began  to  run  the  schools  and  boss  the 
teachers  and  showed  up  bpidly  in  the  ex- 
aminations. In  1932  out  ^ent  the  Amer- 
ican progressive  education  system  and 
back  came  the  czarist  system  of  basic 
education.  Oddly  enough 
States  Office  of  Educatldn 
authority  for  this  change 


under  ordl- 
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It  tB  Important  ttiat  we  study  at  this 
late  date  oiur  own  variety  of  Oovemment 
thought  control,  through  our  own  typo 
of  progressive  education  still  beinv 
mamtfldned.  Instead  of  correcting  the 
weakness  of  our  own  education  as  the 
Russians  did  by  throwing  it  out.  what 
have  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  United  States  Oflloe  of  Educa- 
tion, in  particular,  done? 

They  have  built  ur  a  kind  of  mythology 
about  the  public  schools  all  over  this 
country  by  means  of  radio,  television, 
speeches,  news  releases,  and  msgaiine 
articles.  The  pnliUc  has  been  deceived 
for  a  generation  or  more  to  brieve  that: 

First.  Class  sizes  are  Increasing  and 
schools  are  getting  more  crowded.  This 
impairs  the  quality  of  the  children's 
education.  There  was.  so  to  speak,  a 
clamor  for  our  partieular  educational 
system,  never  any  question  about  the 
product  Itself. 

Second.  Teachers  are  so  badly  under- 
paid that  they  are  quitting  in  droves  to 
take  better  paying  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try; not  enough  young  people  study  for 
teaching,  and  many  of  those  who  do.  do 
not  take  teaching  jobs  or  leave  soon; 
the  teacher  shortage  is  getting  worse  aU 
the  time. 

Third.  Classroom  construction  Is  not 
keeping  up  with  the  hicreasing  enroll- 
ments, a  large  part  of  the  bond  issues  are 
failing,  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
children  are  being  housed  in  makeshift 
Quarters  and  the  situation  Is  approach- 
ing a  crisis  stage  because  States  and 
cotnmunities  have  reached  the  limit  of 
their  financial  capacity. 

Fourth.  The  source  of  all  our  educa- 
tional trouble  was  very  simply  repre- 
sented to  be,  "not  enough  money."  They 
claimed  the  people  were  q>ending  more 
and  more  on  aU  tsrpes  of  luxiiries,  for 
personal  consumption,  for  sumptiously 
equipped  homes,  for  more  powerful  cars, 
for  building  superhlghwasrs,  and  so  forth, 
while  the  schools'  share  was  getting 
smaller  and  smaller.  The  picture  of  the 
schools  as  a  Cinderella  is  very  touch- 
ing—but it  is  a  false  picture. 

Each  of  these  claims — and  you  have 
seen  or  heard  of  them  many  times — 
are  false.  It  must  be  a  fact  that  the 
monopolistic  forces  in  education;  our 
principal  sources  of  information  about 
our  nationwide  education  system  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  the  nationwide 
labor  monopolies.  I  intend  to  prove  this 
to  you  now. 

t.  SCHOOL   BUfPUST 

Between  1900  and  1957  national  In- 
come multiplied  24  times. 

Public  school  expenditures  multi- 
plied— ^in  current  dollars — 60  times.' 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
grew  120  percent. 


*■  1900  national  income.  $16  bUUco:  school 

expenditures,  S215  million;  1867  naUonal  In- 
come, $360  billion;  «chool  expendlturea.  SlSi* 
biuion. 

Scrarcw:  Offlce  of  Education.  Biennial  Sur- 
vey of  Education,  1953-64;  N.  B.  A.,  Advance 
Ertlmates  of  Public  Blementary  and  Seocmd- 
ary  Schools.  19S7^&8. 
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Pnbile  aefaool  enroOnient  grew  110 
percent.* 

So.  while  seiKMd  enndlment  grew  more 
dowly  than  the  populatian.  sdwol  costs 
mnltipUed  2V^  times  faster  than  national 
income. 

If  we  convert  school  expenditiu-es  in 
1900  into  1957  dollars  we  find  they  mul- 
tiphed  10.6  times  wtiile  school  enrollment 
multiplied  2.2  times. 


So,  we  are  now  q>ending  seven  times 
as  much  per  pupil— in  constant  dollars — 
as  we  did  at  the  start  of  the  20th  cen- 


tury. Are  the  children  learning  seven 
times  as  much?  Obviously  not.  The 
indications  are  that  they  are  lA^mit^g 
less  than  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 

liiost  economic  statistics  of  the  De-> 
partment  of  Commerce  go  back  only  as 
far  as  1929;  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  annual  totals  are  available  is  1956. 
The  comparisons  I  am  going  to  give  are 
between  1029  and  1056.  Amounts  for 
1920  were  ccmverted  mto  1950  dtdlars  by 
the  "implicit  price  deflator  for  gross  na- 
tional product"  of  the  Departoaent  of 
Commerce. 
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>  School  expendltiiies  in  I939-30  wvrv  eoavvtad  into  10M-A7  dotfen  bv  the  Consaman   Priea 
abovn  are  actMMt  year*  Una-30  aod  1050-57. 
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SotroM  o(  natkniai  iaeotne  data:  Drpartment  ot  Connenx,  Xatiooal  InooBC,  1994.  p.  17&,  Dapartaaat  of  C«b> 
iwn».  Survey  of  Current  Busiics*.  July  lGf7. 

Soureta  af  aefaael  data:  Oflioe  ol  Rducation.  Bif>nnipl  Statlstirs  af  EduoatiMi,  ISO-Al  Nattoal  Edoeatiia 
Aawcitien,  AdTaaoa  Eatimaics  ol  Public  and  &eoondar>'  Scboola.  lS57-fiS. 

Private  industry  supplies  the  growing  Remembering   that   school   expendf- 

requirements  for  goods  and  services  of  tures  In  constant  dollars  increased  210 

the  total  population.     The  schools  are  percent  between  1929  and  1950,  it  may 

responsible  for  educating  the  pupils  who  be  well  to  make  a  few  other  interesting 

are  enrolled.    Did  enrollment  increase  comparisons, 
more  than  the  population? 

Far  from  it: 

Population  July  1929 . 121,770.000 

Population  July  1986 IOS.174,000 

Increase percent SO 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical 
Abstract,  1957,  and  Population  Series  P-25, 
Mo.  169. 

PubUe-sehooI    enrollment    1929- 

30 25,854,000 

Publlc-acbool    enrollment    1956- 

87 82,S39.000 

Increase percent 26 

Source:  Offlce  of  Bducatlon,  Enrollment  In 
Elementary  and  Secondary  PubUc  and  Non- 
pu'ollc  Day  Schools,  1930-65,  February  1967. 

So  between  1929  and  1950  Uie  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  increased  50 
percent  faster  than  public  school  enroll- 
ment. During  that  time  private  indus- 
trial income  and  outgo  doubled;  school 
expenditures  more  than  tripled — in  con- 
stant dollars. 

None  of  the  industrial  groups  did  as 
well  as  the  schools  sdthough  mdustry 
had  to  take  care  of  a  relatively  greater 
increase  than  the  schools. 
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•  1900  population.  76  million:  pmbllc  school 
enrollment.  15.5  mllUan;  1987  population. 
173  million;  public  scbool  •nroUiuait.  S3.4 
million. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census;  Population 
Statistics;  Offlce  of  fiducatlon.  Enrollment 
SUttotlcs,  February  19ST. 


Source:  Department  of  ComniMr*,  National  Iwome 
IfiU,  and  Survey  of  Cumat  Business,  Juiy  lOX.  Cotk- 
version  of  1929  dollars  in  1956  dollars:  Cmisumer  Price 
Index. 

In  amounts  of  money  received  and 
spent  the  schools  have  done  much  bet- 
ter than  private  industry,  nonschool  em- 
ployment, personal  consumption  expend- 
itures, or  corporate  profits. 

But,  there  still  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  shortages  of  teachers  and  of  rhiiw- 
rooms.  Let  us  review  bow  the  sduxds 
have  fared  with  respect  to  teachers  and 
classrooms. 
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There  haa  been  «  Test  unount  of 
puUlcitjr  atxmt  teaeber  ibortaces  and 
growing  elaa  sices.  Ifost  people  do  not 
know  that  actually  the  number  of  teach- 
ers has  been  increasing  more  rapidljr 
tisan  the  numlier  of  pupils,  and  that 
teacher-pupil  ratios  hare  been  declining. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  WUUam  O.  Carr.  ex- 
eeutire  secretary  (rf  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  wrote  not  very  long 
ago: 

TlM  number  of  tcaeb«n  oior*  tlum  dou- 
bled between  1900  and  1900,  while  tbe  niun- 
ber  of  pupUe  enroUed  Inereaeed  by  two- 
thlrda.  Tbe  aTcrage  number  of  pupils  per 
teecber  declined  from  e  peek  ot  nearly  87  In 
1000  to  39  by  1940  end  to  38  In  1960— Amer- 
ica's Meeds  and  Resources,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  New  York.  1956.  page  382. 

What  has  happened  since  1950? 

In  December  19S7  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  published  advance  esti- 
mates of  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  the  school  year  1957-58. 
which  show  this  picture  of  developments 
in  the  past  8  years: 
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1957-58 

1-25.2 

Inaeaae  in  percent. 

So  the  schools  have  hired  enough 
teachers  not  only  to  replace  ttiose  who 
leave  and  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
children  but  also  to  reduce  further  the 
teacher-pupil  ratio  during  this  period 
of  unprecedented  enroUment  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  percentage  of  so-called 
emergency  teachers,  that  is  those  with 
less  than  standard  certificates,  dropped 
from  9.9  percent  of  all  teachers  in  1949- 
50  to  6.6  percent  in  1957-58.  This  is 
remarkable  because  most  States  raised 
their  certification  standards.  Teachers 
who  could  qualify  in  1949  would  be 
counted  as  substandard  teachers  in  1957. 

There  have  been  Innumerable  stories 
about  teachers  quitting  the  schools  and 
taking  better  paying  jobs,  and  about  the 
schools  being  unable  to  find  enough 
qualified  replacements.  I  have  Just 
shown  you  that  the  number  of  teachers 
has  increased  38.2  percent  in  the  past 
8  years.  During  that  time  all  civilian 
employment  increased  only  10.8  per- 
cent— from  58.1  million  in  1949  to  65.1 
million  in  1957.  So  it  seems  that  in  the 
final  outcome  the  schools  were  able  to 
attract  and  hire  more  than  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  available  skills. 

How  have  the  schools  fared  employee- 
wise  over  a  longer  period,  compared  with 
other  Industries? 
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Sooroe:  Department  of  Commerce,  National  Inoome. 
1964,  and  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1967. 

It  is  ai>parent  that  over  the  past  27 
years,  when  enrollment  increased  pro- 


portionately less  than  the  population  as  a 
whole,  the  schools  enlarged  th^r  staffs  at 
twice  tbe  rate  of  private  indu^ry. 

The  OfBce  of  Bducation  ha^  asserted 
that  we  are  abort  135.000  quallied  teach- 
ers In  1957-58.  This  Is  based  on  com- 
putations which  have  been  proren  wrong 
in  past  years.  j 

By  release  of  September  2.!  1950.  the 
OfBce  of  Education  estimated  a  teacher 
shortage  of  120.700  in  the  sdhool  year 
1 054-57,  based  on  a  total  supply  of  qual- 
ified teachers  in  that  year  of  i  1.195.400. 

But  by  release  of  August  17. 1957.  the 
Office  had  to  admit  that  actually  1,252.- 
700  qualified  teachers  were  employed  m 
the  schools  in  1956-57,  or  571300  more 
than  estimated. 

By  release  of  September  8,  1955.  the 
Office  of  Education  estimated  that  the 
schools  would  be  141,300  teachers  short 
in  the  school  year  1955-56.  'This  was 
based  on  a  total  supply  of  qualified 
teachers  In  that  year  of  1.116.700.  By 
release  of  September  2,  1956,  the  Office 
admitted  that  actually  1,188.400  quali- 
fied teachers  were  employed  in  the 
schools  in  1955-56,  or  72,700  gaore  than 
estimated.  | 

Each  year  the  Office  of  Education  had 
estimated  the  new  supply  o|  qualified 
teachers  at  about  70  percent  of  Ihe  teach- 
er graduates  of  the  immediately  preced- 
ing academic  year.  It  disresarded  the 
known  fact  that  about  half  the  qualified 
newly  hired  teachers  graduated  in  earlier 
years,  and  enter — or  reenter — the 
schools  after  some  years  of  study,  other 
jobs,  homemaking,  or  military  ^rvice. 

So,  even  If  we  accepted  the  teacher 
demand  estimate  of  tlie  Office  of  Educa- 
tion at  face  value,  the  teacher  shortage 
would  be  only  half  as  much  aajthe  Office 
claimed.  The  demand  estinu4e  is  based 
on  a  declining  teacher-pupil  ratio.  If 
the  schools  maintained  t^>day  the 
teacher-pupil  ratio  that  prevailed  in 
1929-30—1:29.4  hi  the  natidnal  aver- 
age— there  would  be  about  20d000  fewer 
teachers  employed  in  the  pubic  schools, 
and  teachers  might  have  trouile  finding 
jobs.  I 

The  teacher  shortage  Is  being  arti- 
ficially maintained  by  restricting  access 
through  the  raising  of  academjc  require- 
ments, by  underestimating  the^rapply.  by 
adding  more  courses  to  the  ctirriculum, 
and  by  demanding  ever-smal^  classes. 

The  public  is  being  swanlped  with 
stories  about  teachers  leaving  {their  pro- 
fession for  industry.  Actuary,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  ranks  of  thd  teachers 
have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  private  industry.  Sotne  teach- 
ers do  leave  the  schools  for  ncmteaching 
jobs.  But  all  indications  potot  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  reverse  s^tft — from 
industry  to  teaching — is  greater. 

Not  long  ago.  Dr.  Harold  Helds,  vice 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers found  that  30  perce^it  of  the 
candidates  for  teaching  license^  had  full- 
time  employment  in  business  or  industry 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  test»)— the  New 
Yoiic  Times.  September  16,  1996. 

Another  factor  which  accouits  for  the 
high  teacher  shortage  estimates  is  the 
practice  of  the  Office  of  EddcaUon  to 
overestimate  enrollment  in  t^e  public 
schools.    In  each  of  the  past  a|  years  the 


OfBce 


overestimated  enpvllment — ^re- 
of  Septonber  8.  19^.  and  Sep- 
tember a.  1956.  When  thejadvance  esti- 
mates are  ccnnpared  with  the  actual 
figures,  released  a  year  liter— releases 
September  2, 1050,  and  August  17. 1057— 
we  find  that  enrollment  was  578.000  and 
4754i00  lower  than  had  bcfen  estimated. 

But  is  there  not  a  shortage  of  science 
teachers?  I 

Secretary  of  Health,  Mucation.  and 
Welfare.  Marlon  Folsom.  in  a  memo- 
randum published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  December  31.  19p7,  stated: 

Ttiere  is  a  current  shortage  of  more  than 
S,000  blgb-ecbool  science  teedbers  and  yet — 
of    tbe   6,000   graduatee   prepared    to   taacb 


science  laat  year — 3,000  went 


Into  Indtutrlal 


JotM  ratiier  than  the  clascrooi  n 

This  Statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  40 
percent  of  the  high  school  fcietice  teach- 
er graduates  went  into  indjustrial  jobs  is 
incorrect.  i 

The  National  Educatioi^  Association, 
in  its  1957  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
Report — the  Journal  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. March  1957.  pages  411-42— showed 
that  only  69.4  percent  of  the  1956  high 
school  science  teacher  graduates  had 
taken  school  jobs.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  other  40.6  percent  are  in  to- 
dustrial  jobs.  The  report  showed  that 
only  10.1  percent  accepted  other  gainful 
emplojrment.  The  remainfier  is  divided 
as  follows: 


Military  service 

HomemaXlng 

Continuing  study 

Seeking  teaching  )ob. 
No  inlormatlon . 


Total- 


10.8 


The  conclusions  to  be  dfawn  are  dif- 
ferent if  10  percent  take  nonteaching 
jobs  rather  than  40  percent. 

Moreover,  the  National  Education 
Association  reported  tharin  1950-57, 
5.500  new  teachers  of  sclefice  were  em- 
ployed by  American  high  schools,  al- 
though the  higher  institutibns  had  grad- 
uated only  2.600  in  the  imiaediately  pre- 
ceding academic  year— the  New  York 
Times,  January  3.  1958.  |  This  means 
then  that  many  persons  left  other  jobs 
to  teach  science  in  high  schools.  Since 
high -school  teachers  on  thie  average  are 
paid  more  than  college  instructors — hi 
1955-56  the  average  coUcRe  instructor 
earned  $4,087.  the  averag^  high-school 
teacher,  $4,360— there  may  have  been  a 
shift  from  higher  to  secohdary  educa- 
tion. It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  college  instructors  may  have 
a  more  thorough  knowled«le  of  the  sub- 
ject they  may  lack  somelif  the  neces- 
sary pedagogical  credits,  ihid  be  forced 
to  obtain  temporary  UcendM  until  their 
disability  is  removed.  M(ist  college  or 
university  instructors  or  professors  in 
science  would  be  classified  substandard 
teachers  in  the  public  schopls— National 
Education  Association,  sals^es  pfdd  and 
salary  practices  in  universities,  colleges, 
and  junior  colleges.  1955-5$. 

It  is  true  that  the  schocOs  need  more 
science  teachers.  Is  this  so  because 
schoc^  cannot  afford  to  compete  with 
industry  for  science  teachers?  The  an- 
swer is  a  matter  of  recordi 


1958 
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School  administrators  do  noi  want  to 
compete  for  science  teachets. 

The  edueaUonal  magarlng  ttie  Na- 
tion's Schools  took  a  nationwide  sam- 
pling of  school  supartntendenU: 

Should  publie  sehools  eompef  yhA  !»• 
dustry  for  tbe  servtees  at  eelenoe  tseriuMs 
by  paying  eetenee  teacben  bl^icr  talarles 
than  are  paid  teaslMrs  of  other  subjects  in 
tbe  «me  sehooir 


The  reply  of  84  pereent  ot  the  snper- 
mtendents  was  an  •mpfaatle  "No" — tbe 
Nation's  Schools,  June  1060. 

There  have  been  numerous  suggestioDs 
how  communities  can  meet  teaeber 
shortages  in  certain  subject  fields.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  what  needs  to  be  over- 
come is  not  the  teacher  shortage  but  the 
resistance  of  teacher  organizations  to 
the  adopUon  of  measures  for  meeting 
the  shortage. 

Dr.  Alvm  C.  Eurich.  vice  president  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation wrote  in  the  Farm  Journal,  March 
1956: 


We'd  taatw  no  teaeber  shortage  today  ft  we 
reaUy  made  use  of  oar  snperlar  teachers. 
But  we  are  not  doing  It.  We're  wasting 
tliem,  only  part  way  using  them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  methods  he  sug- 
gested: 

Bring  children  together  In  larger  groups 
wlien  feasible.  Use  fewer  and  better  teach- 
ers fbr  larger  elaaeea.  Use  assistant  teacbers 
and  cadets  to  handle  routine  work  and 
daasroom  superrlsion  and  let  tbe  real  teacb- 
ers teach.  Bring  new  tools  Into  tbe  class- 
room— especially  television — so  that  chUdren 
everywhere  can  have  the  top  teachers,  the 
best  minds  In  tbe  Nation. 

Productivity  has  greatly  taicreased  over 
the  years,  in  industrial  as  well  as  in  pro- 
fessional fields.  For  example,  far  more 
people  today  are  getting  an  immensely 
better  medical  care  than  in  1921  although 
the  number  of  physicians  per  100,000 
populaUon  has  remained  stable — 134  in 
1921, 133  in  1965. 

The  New  York  commissioner  of  edu- 
caUon.  James  E.  Allen.  Jr.,  stated  at  the 
New  York  State  education  conference 
on  September  19, 1955: 

Almost  every  other  profeeslon  has  devel- 
oped methods  and  practices  which  permit  tbe 
successful  practitioner  to  be  of  wider  service. 
By  employing  assistants  and  ntUlztng  mod- 
em labor-saving  devices  and  professional 
aids,  members  of  other  professions  have  been 
able  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  service  and 
Influence  and  Improve  the  quality  of  tbelr 
work.  In  tbe  teething  profession,  generally 
^  speaking,  tbe  opposite  has  been  true.  We 
^  have  tended  to  limit  ratlier  than  extend  the 
servlx»8  of  good  teachers.  •  •  •  The  situa- 
tion makes  it  Imperative  that  we  think  In 
terms  of  maximum  efficiency  In  the  use  of 
the  limited  number  of  teacbers  available 
to  us. 

Some  of  the  methods  by  which  teach- 
ers could  be  more  effectively  used  are 
(a)  television,  (b)  use  of  teacher  aids, 
(c)  use  of  teachers  for  more  than  180 
days  a  year,  and  (d)  elimination  of  non- 
essential courses. 


<A)    TB.KVBION 

Editorial  Research  Reports— volume 
n.  page  1057— found: 

At  least  47  different  school  systems  pre- 
sented Instroctlonal  programs  on  televtakm 
for  classroom  viewing  dunj«  tbe  l»9e-67 
echool  year.    Approodmately  80  coUeges  and 


universitlaa    have    televleed    huadivda    «« 

courses,  many  of  them  for  credit. 

The  Fund  lor  tbe  Advanccoient  of 
Kducatioo  baa  mwnsored  and  supported 
tbo  adoption  of  televisioii  teaching  In 
many  commnnitles  and  States.  It  pub- 
lished a  research  r^Murt  by  a  fonacr 
school  superintendent  who  estimstca 
that  about  100,000  teachiiy  poalUoot 
could  be  saved  nationwide  by  tbe  use 
of  television — Alexander  J.  Stoddard: 
Schools  for  Tomorrow,  An  Educators' 
Blueprint,  the  Fund  for  tbe  Advance- 
ment of  Education,  1957. 

The  results  of  television  education 
have  been  very  encouraging.  Students 
taught  by  TV  have  earned  equal  or  bet- 
ter grades  than  those  taught  by  live 
teachers. 


(S)    TUB  07 

Teacbers  H>end  much  time  on  unpro- 
ductive paperwork,  clerical,  housekeep- 
ing, or  custodial  functions  which  could 
as  well  be  performed  by  assistants  who 
are  either  nonteachers  or  teacher  ap- 
prentices. Teachers  could  then  devote 
their  time  to  instructing  more  children. 


(C) 


MOaX  THA*  ISO  DATS  A  TXAS 


The  average  teacher  works  180  days  a 
year,  6  to  6  hours  a  day.  Most  other 
professional  and  working  people  qiend 
between  233  and  243  days  of  8  hours  each 
at  their  jobs. 

The  average  public  school  operates 
under  900  classroom  hours  a  year. 
Even  if  teachers  do  a  few  chores  after 
classroom  time,  they  still  work  far  less 
than  the  1900  hours  which  professional 
or  nonprofessional  employees  average  in 
nonschool  jobs.  Which  industry  that 
claims  to  be  short  of  specialized  skills 
and  expensive  facilities  would  use  them 
only  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  nor- 
mal working  hours?  Which  industry 
could  afford  to  give  its  employees  3 
months  off  each  year,  at  full  pay.  and 
use  its  plant  0  months  out  of  12? 

Schoolteachers  are  working  only  part 
time.  Why  should  they  not  work  as 
many  hours  year-round  as  other  i>eo- 
ple — and  earn  more  money  for  doing  so? 

We  are  being  told  that  teachers  need 
long  vacations  to  continue  their  pro- 
fessional studies.  Do  other  profes- 
sions— lawyers,  accountants,  engineers, 
architects,  management  and  personnel 
executives,  and  so  forth,  not  have  an 
equal  or  even  greater  need  for  advanc- 
ing their  knowledge  to  keep  up  with 
progress  in  their  respective  fields?  If 
they  can  do  it  on  evenings,  weekends,  or 
duilng  short  vacations,  why  can't  teach- 
ers do  likewise? 

If  schools  were  open  the  year  "round, 
teachers  could  work  about  one-third 
more  days  and  be  paid  prcqwrtionately 
higher  salaries. 

The  plsm  most  frequently  suggested 
is  the  three-quarter  year :  pupils  attend 
for  three-quarters  on  a  schedule  stag- 
gered over  12  months.  Simple  arith- 
metic will  tell  that  1  million  persons 
can  do  in  240  days  what  1,333,333  can  do 
in  180.  So  there  is  a  tremendous  pos- 
sibility of  getting  along  with  fewer 
teachers  and  fewer  classrooms,  while  at 
tbe  same  time  paying  teachers  higho' 
salaries. 

This  plan  was  on  the  program  of  the 
Oovemors'  Conference  in  Williamsburg 


States  have  set  up 

to  follow  it  up. 


The  Deeember  lfB7  taoe  of  ttw  Jour- 
nal of  the  National  Bdueation  Aseoefai- 
tlon  carried  an  artSde  by  a  prefeasoi  of 
home  economies  edueatioD  at  a  State 
tmlverstty,  Boyg.  Too,  Are  Learninf 
Homemaktef.  It  said: 


Hon>emaklng  elssssa.  wftb  boys,  have  be- 
oom*  tbs  accepted  pattern  In  more  and  mace 
of  ottr  jmilor  and  senior  high  aebools  today. 
•  •  •  One  yww  prior  to  the  juntor-aeBler 
ptom.  we  waet  studylag  groomlBg.  elothlM 
eeleedaB.  and  social  eondnet. 

Is  that  what  we  are  sending  our  sons 
to  school  for? 

All  over  the  eountry.  eouiveg  In  mar- 
riage and  family  relatiooshlps,  con- 
sumer education,  date  behavior,  ehlM 
development,  etc.,  have  been  substituted 
for  training  in  the  essential  disctplinee. 
The  number  of  courses  has  prcrilferated 
and  in  some  of  the  large  high  schools 
they  run  to  over  a  hundred.  Some  elec- 
tive classes  have  20.  15,  or  10  pupils. 

More  and  more  curriculums  resemble 
mail-order  catalogs  from  which  children 
are  encouraged  to  select  not  niiat  they 
ought  to  learn  but  what  they  would  re- 
gard fun  doing.  Often  there  is  an  im- 
pUed  invitation— Tf  you  don't  see  fttoaX 
you  want,  ask  for  it." 

If  the  course  offerings  were  reduced  to 
a  treasonable  number  of  ^aential  sub- 
jects, many  thousands  of  teachers  could 
spend  their  time  teaching  the  children 
essential  knowledge  which  Is  now  sadly 
neglected.  No  piupose  is  served  in  add- 
ing more  teachers  unless  we  first  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  frills  on  which  many 
teachers  and  pupils  now  spend  much  of 
their  time. 

Why  has  there  been  so  little  if  any 
progress  toward  the  adoption  of  the 
timesaving  methods  described  in  points 
(a),  (b).  (c),and  (d)? 

Because  of  tbe  violent  opposition  of 
the  teacher  organizations.  They  call 
methods  to  save  teachers'  time  educa- 
tional nostrums  to  undermine  adequate 
financial  support  <A  education;  they 
scoff  and  sneer  at  them  as  pftt>fl^^i>a 
which  must  be  firmly  resisted. 

The  motives  for  this  attitude  are  ob- 
vious: if  timesaving  devices  were  adopt- 
ed, it  would  become  apparent  to  the  pub- 
Uc  that  there  is  no  teacher  shratage  but 
a  teacher  surplus.  If  schools  were  it- 
erated the  year  round  at  if  they  operated 
with  the  same  teacher-pupil  ratios  that 
were  used  some  25  years  ago.  there  would 
be  several  hundred  thousand  fewer  Jobs 
for  teachers. 

The  drive  for  the  lowering  oi  teadwr- 
pupil  ratios  and  the  oppoeiticHi  to  time- 
saving  methods  are  part  of  one  vast 
f eatherbedding  movement  to  crsftte 
more  jobs,  maintain  an  artificial  idiort- 
age  and  immtyve  the  bargaining  port tion 
of  the  teachers.  That  teachers  ooukl 
earn  more  if  they  worked  tbe  year  round 
as  other  peoide  do,  and  that  tbe  aebools 
then  would  be  m  a  good  positlop  to  hire 
better  qualified  teacbers  to  Immaterial 
to  tbe  paid  stalh  ot  tbe  teacher  organi- 
zations who  are  largtiy  talmstul  bi  re- 
cruiting more  Bsndien  trans  wboas  to 
collect  more  dues. 
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It  has  been  daimed  that  smaller 
classes  are  necessary  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  better  education.  But  there  is  no 
scientiflo  evidence  that  children  learn 
more  in  smaller  classes.  Last  year,  the 
Connecticut  citizens  for  the  public 
schools  set  out  with  the  help  of  their 
State  education  department  to  prove 
that  smaller  classes  resulted  in  a  better 
education.  They  were  very  much  em- 
barrassed when  they  had  to  report  that 
there  was  no  correlation  whatsoever  be- 
tween class  size  and  pupil  achievement. 
Nor  did  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  per 
pupil  affect  educational  achievement. 

S.   TKX   VNOnPAID   TKACRXBS 

The  "underpaid  teacher"  has  become 
one  of  the  most  frequently  used  and 
abused  catch  phrases.  If  teachers  are 
so  grossly  imderpaid  compared  with 
other  occupations,  how  were  the  schools 
able  to  increase  their  employment  at 
twice  the  rate  of  private  industry? 

If  nonteaching  careers  are  more  at- 
tractive, why  is  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  college  students  going  into 
teaching? 

Between  1950  and  1956  the  nimiber  of 
degrees  conferred  in  teachers'  education 
increased  24  percent  while  degrees  in  all 
other  subject  fields  decreased  34  per- 
cent— OfBce  of  Education:  Earned  De- 
grees Conferred  by  Higher  Educational 
Institutions.  1949-50  and  1955-56. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  teachers  are 
women.  There  are  very  few  jobs  which 
pay  women  as  much  as  teaching.  The 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  conducted  a  survey  of  the  jobs 
which  women  college  graduates  of  1955 
held  in  1956. 

It  foimd  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
employed  graduates  were  teachers.  Only 
a  few  of  those  in  other  fields — fewer 
than  10  percent  of  all  graduates — were 
in  occupations  whose  annual  salaries  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  teachers.  They  were 
nurses,  social  workers,  chemists,  math- 
ematicians, and  so  forth.  All  of  them 
work  11  to  IIV^  months  a  year.  To 
compare  their  annual  pay  with  that  of 
teachers  who  work  only  9  months  does 
not  seem  fair.  On  an  hotirly  basis, 
teachers  did  far  better  than  any  of  the 
other  professions. 

Men  generally  have  broader  opportu- 
nities than  women  college  graduates.  A 
study  annually  conducted  at  Northwest- 
em  University  showed  that  in  fall  1957, 
starting  salaries  offered  by  large  corpo- 
rations which  actively  recruit  on  cam- 
ptises  averaged  $401  a  month.  This  ap- 
plies to  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
better-than-average  graduates. 

Minimum  starting  salaries  for  college 
graduates  in  major  urban  school  systems 
In  fall  1957  nm  about  $4,000  per  year; 
in  some  cities  such  as  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles  the  minimum  is 
$4,500.  This  is  less  than  the  pay  of 
other  graduates  for  working  11^ 
months.  But  on  an  hourly  basis  it  is 
ccmsiderably  more  thsii  the  earnings  of 
accountants,  engineers,  or  other  college 
grad\iates  in  private  industry. 

The  Office  of  Education,  in  a  pamphlet. 
Teaching  Is  an  Attractive  Career,  pointed 
at  the  attractions  of  teaching : 

Th*  reUtlyely  short  hours  on  the  Job,  and 
the  long  sununer  vacations  that  are  three 


times  as  long  ai  those  in  any  f  ther  major 
vocation. 

College  graduates  have  tha  choice  of 
working  longer  hoiu^  and  eafning  more 
money  or  becoming  teachers.  Why 
should  teachers  get  paid  as  much  as 
other  college  graduates  for  w(]rking  only 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths '  as  many 
hours?  Why  should  we  not  ^ther  seek 
a  way  of  enabling  teachers  lo  work  as 
much  as  others?  ! 

This  does  not  mean  that  teichers  as  a 
group  are  overpaid,  although  some  prob- 
ably do  get  more  than  they  ^re  worth. 
But  the  story  of  the  underpaid  teacher 
who  was  left  behind  when  everybody  else 
was  getting  ahead  is  a  myth.| 

Some  teachers,  to  be  sure,  kre  \mder- 
paid.  There  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions to  pay  good  teachers  more  than 
mediocre  or  bad  teachers.  But  the 
teachers  lobbies  are  fighting  suggestions 
that  teachers  ought  to  be  paid  as  other 
professions  are:  by  individual  perform- 
ance and  merit.  They  want  single,  uni- 
form salary  scales  which  can  be  con- 
trolled by  collective  bargaining.  Such 
rigid  schedules  are  a  perversion  of  the 
sound  principle  of  equal  pajX  for  equal 
work.  Bad  teachers  do  noi  do  work 
equal  to  that  of  good  teacheni 

4.    CLASSBOOM    SHORT AGB 

In  the  past  6  years  Congress  has  held 
many  hearings  and  filled  thousands  of 
pages  with  testimony  on  in  alleged 
shortage  of  several  hundreds  (S  thousand 
classrooms.  T 

In  1952  the  schools  were  Apposed  to 
be  short  325,000  classrooms;  In  1954  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  teetifled  that 
the  shortage  totaled  370.000  and  that  by 
1959  we  would  be  short  470,(|00.  Then, 
suddenly,  it  was  found  that  the  short- 
age would  be  only  176,000,  4nd  in  fall 
1956,  the  Office  of  Education)  claimed  a 
shortage  of  159,000  classrooms.  The 
vast  discrepancies  in  these  figures  alone 
indicate  that  they  were  arrived  at  not  by 
evidence  but  a  Uvely  imaginaition. 

In  some  States  the  number]  of  existing 
classrooms  is  understated.  iTor  example 
according  to  circular  No.  490,  there  were 
in  Alabama,  in  the  fall  of  U956,  26,000 
teachers  and  13,240  classrooms,  2  teach- 
ers for  every  classroom.  The  long-range 
phase  of  the  school  facilities  survey,  2 
years  earlier,  had  shown  1S|,750  class- 
rooms in  Alabama.  This  w(mld  suggest 
that  6.500  classrooms  were  abandoned  in 
Alabama  between  1954  and  1956  which 
is  absurd.  I 

In  several  States  the  number  of  class- 
rooms constructed  is  understated.  The 
New  York  Education  Department  wrote 
the  Office  of  Education  that  iit  could  not 
supply  an  estimate  of  a  classrpom  short- 
age. The  Office  of  Education  thereupon 
substituted  an  estimate  of  its  own.  and 
mcluded  it  in  the  claimed  national  short- 
age of  159,000  classrooms.  The  Office  of 
Education  seems  to  believe  tb^t  it  knows 
more  about  the  needs  of  (New  York 
schools  than  the  New  York!  Education 
Department. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  stated 
that  in  fall  1956  the  schools  were  over- 
crowded by  2.3  million  children.  It  also 
referred  to  classes  of  35  or  niore  chil- 
dren but  did  not  mention  how  many 


classes  are  conducted  with  20,  15  or 
fewer  children.  ' 

The  Office  reported  thai  840,000  chil- 
dren are  on  so-called  dduble  sessions, 
one  group  of  children  using  a  classroom 
in  the  morning,  another  group  in  the 
afternoon.  Such  use  of '  school  facili- 
ties is  standard  in  the  Rilssian  schools. 
This  does  not  seem  to  prevent  them 
from  turning  out  more  scientists  and 
engineers  of  high  quality  than  our 
schools.  In  West  Germahy  about  half 
the  children  are  on  "doubl^  shifts"  with- 
out any  visible  effect  on  the  quality  of 
education.  j 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  840^000  children, 
fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, are  on  a  double  shift.  They 
attend  school  for  4  hours  instead  of  5, 
which  is  considerably  mo^e  than  "half- 
time  attendance"  as  is  sonietimes  said. 

The  Office  of  Education  in  a  leaflet 
The  Stolen  Years  claimed  that  a  child 
by  attending  4  hours  instead  of  5  loses 
a  full  2  months  a  year,  land  almost  2 
full  years  of  schoolhig.  It  complained 
that  we  "steal  school  hours  and  days  and 
years  from  children,"  ahd  thus  "rob 
them  of  much  more  than  time." 

This  is  plain  nonsense.  Any  school 
that  wants  to  make  up  for  the  1  hour, 
can  do  so  easily  by  shortening  vacations. 
There  is  no  reason  why  phildren  can't 
go  to  school  for  more  than  180  days. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  |iarm  in  giving 
children  more  homework.  I  This  used  to 
be  customary;  it  still  i4— outside  the 
United  States— with  the  rSsult  that  chil- 
dren learn  more.  But  that  would  mean 
more  work  for  the  childr^  and  for  the 
teachers  who  have  to  correct  the  lessons. 
Work  is  nowadays  being  looked  upon  by 
educationists  and  by  the  Children  under 
their  influence  as  Just  an  fold-fashioned 
affliction." 

There  is  no  factual  substantiation  for 
a  shortage  of  159,000  classrooms  except 
the  claims  of  some  school  administrators 
and  the  fictitious  computations  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  But  there  la  plenty 
of  evidence  that  our  classroom  situation 
is  getting  better  every  year  and  is  supe- 
rior to  the  conditions  thirit  prevail  any- 
where else.  T 

By  faU  1958  we  shall  hajire  constructed 
550,000  classrooms  since|  1945.  About 
half  of  all  children  will  be  |:oing  to  school 
in  buildings  constructed  In  the  past  13 
years.  This  is  a  record  unequalled  m 
American  history  or  any^^ere  else. 

What  is  the  outlook?  For  a  few  more 
years  the  annual  enrollment  increase 
will  exceed  1  million  pitoils.  Then  it 
will  gradually  drop  to  800^000,  to  600,000. 
and  less  by  the  late  1960'sl.  The  annual 
additions  will  then  requiile  fewer  class- 
rooms than  now.  If  the  present  rate  of 
construction  of  70,000  cla^rooms  a  year 
is  maintained,  we  shall  1^  able  to  use 
the  majority  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  old  school  buildings.  Within 
10  years,  three-fourths  ot  more  of  our 
school  plants  will  be  of  postwar  origin. 

States  and  communitle^,  if  left  alone, 
will  continue  to  build  the  needed  school 
plants.  The  claim  that  v^e  are  building 
more  and  more  sump^ous  modem 
homes,  stores,  and  factories,  and  let  the 
schools  run  down,  is  a  perversion  of  the 
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truth.    Here  is  the  record  of  the  changes 
between  1929  and  1957. 

New  eonatnietion  1929  and  1957 
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Souror;  Dcp«rtiiient  o(  Commme,  CoiwtructkNi  R»- 

Tlrw,  ".^tatUtlful  Supi'loment,"  and  N'ovcmfer  ly.^T. 

Conslnjctlon  fxpendlturps  tn  1»»  converted  Into  I9S7 
dollars  by  Composite  CoiutructMO  loUex.  Depvlment 
ofCommeree. 

School  construction  Increased  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  the  building  of 
homes,  five  times  as  fast  as  the  con- 
struction of  factories,  stores,  and  utili- 
ties. It  grew  more  than  three  times  as 
fast  as  all  private  construction.  That 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  a  "neglect  of 
the  schools." 

Two  years  ago  Congress  approved  an 
enlarged  highway  program  which,  it  was 
claimed,  put  the  schools  at  a  disad- 
vantage. The  Department  of  Commerce 
just  released  statistics  which  show  that 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1957  public  edu- 
cational construction  was  up  11  ];}ercent. 
highway  construction  only  7  percent — 
Construction  Review,  December  1957. 

So,  the  schools  still  came  out  ahead. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  stated  that  Federal  aid 
is  needed  to  help  schools  equip  labora- 
tories for  science  instruction.  Are 
laboratories  so  expensive  to  equip?  Dr. 
Elbert  Little,  executive  director  of  the 
Physical  Science  Study  Committee,  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying : 

There  la  no  essential  piece  of  equipment 
which  a  science  teacher  and  his  students 
cant  build  out  of  cheap  materials.  Apart 
from  the  initial  outlay  for  the  plant,  the  cost 
of  laboratory  equipment  and  supplies  kieed 
run  no  higher  than  $10  per  student.  (Popu- 
lar Science,  November  1957.) 

Cannot  the  schools  afford  to  build  the 
original  plant? 

The  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators.  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Willet.  said  this  m  addressing 
the  1956  AASA  convention: 

I  have  (bund  that  our  science  laboratories 
are  very  similar  to  what  they  were  26  years 
ago.  but  this  Is  not  true  of  vocational  shops, 
cafeterias,  and  similar  activities,  wherp  we 
have  the  latest  equipment.  Kven  In  some  of 
the  science  laboratories  of  our  new  high 
schools,  with  all  of  the  developmenU  that 
we  have  had  In  recent  years,  I  nnd  the  same 
equipment  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
(Official  report  of  the  1066  AASA  Convention, 
p.  144.) 

It  seems  that  some  communities  when 
building  new  schools  are  paying  more  at- 
tention to  elaborate  cafeterias,  audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums,  and  playgrounds 
than  to  science  laboratories.  That  ought 
to  be  corrected  locally. 

There  have  been  complaints  that  many 
school  bond  issues  are  being  turned 
down  by  the  voters.    But  the  magazine. 


The  School  Executive,  found  in  a  nation- 
wide survey : 

That  the  overwhelming  number  of  com- 
munities In  America,  where  school  bond 
elections  are  held,  vote  in  favor  of  raising 
ftmds  to  build  new  schools.  (The  School 
Executive,  September  1S67,  p.  106.) 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America  in  its  survey  of  the  mimicipal 
bond  market  in  December  1957  reported 
that  voters  had  approved  85  percent  of 
the  school  bond  issues.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  bad  record  which  should 
give  us  much  concern.  But  some  people 
apparently  feel  that  everything  the 
schools  demand  is  sacrosanct  and  ought 
to  be  approved  automatically.  They  do 
not  believe  that  schools  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  type  of  public  control 
which  applies  to  other  government  func- 
tions. 

Several  magazine  articles  in  recent 
months — Holman  Harvey,  Do  School  Pu- 
pils Need  Costly  Palaces?  the  Reader's 
Digest,  September  1957;  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Must  Schools  Be  Palaces? 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  August  1957 — have 
(>omted  at  the  extravagance  and  waste 
in  numerous  school  projects. 

We  know  that  thousands  of  good  school 
plants  have  been  built  in  recent  years  at 
costs  between  $20,000  and  $25,000  per 
classroom.  The  chairman  of  the  Geor- 
gia State  school  building  authority  testi- 
fied last  year  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  that  they 
had  constructed  close  to  15.000  class- 
rooms at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000  each. 

But  many  schools  are  being  built  at 
costs  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  per 
classroom,  and  in  some  cases  even  more. 
Is  it  any  wonder  when  the  voters  turn 
down  some  of  those  extravagant  proj- 
ects? Sometimes  the  auxiliary  faciUties 
cost  as  much  or  more  than  the  class- 
rooms. There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  or  swimming 
pools.  But  the  essentials  must  come 
first. 

One  school  recently  put  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  in  the  classrooms — The  Na- 
tion's Schools.  June  1956,  page  66.  I  am 
not  sure  by  how  much  this  will  improve 
the  spelling  or  the  arithmetic  of  the 
children.  But  the  parents  sometimes 
do  use  arithmetic,  compare  their  modest 
homes  with  the  proposed  school  palaces, 
and  turn  down  the  bond  issue. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  would  happen 
under  a  Federal -aid  program  which 
would  render  control  by  the  local  voters 
less  effective  or  nonexistent. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  2  years  ago  investi- 
gated the  administration  of  PubUc  Law 
815  wtiich  authorizes  grants  for  school 
constructicm  in  Federally  affected 
areas — ^Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations for  1957,  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, 84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
Jime  6,  1956.  Under  the  law,  the  enti- 
tlement of  the  several  States  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  actual  construction 
costs.  But  the  investigators  found  that 
in  some  States  where  actual  construc- 
tion costs  per  pupil  had  been  between 
$613  and  $655,  the  Office  of  Education 
approved    entitlements    of    $1,030    to 


$1,070.  The  responsible  administrator 
m  the  Office  of  Education  explained  at 
the  hearings  that  their  architects  and 
engineers  felt  that  complete  schools 
just  could  not  be  built  for  an  average  of' 
$660  per  pupil. 

In  other  words,  although  the  State 
was  building  school  plants  at  that  cost, 
the  Office  of  Education  decided  that  this 
could  not  be  done  and  gave  the  State 
about  60  percent  more. 

war  nmKKAL  axbt 

The  record  of  school  support  is  clear 
and  overwhelming:  The  American  peo- 
ple have  suppUed  the  schools  with  am- 
ple fimds  to  provide  a  good  training  in 
the  essentials  of  education  for  their 
children. 

There  Is  no  substance  to  the  often- 
heard  charges  of  a  growing  margin  of 
luxury  outside  of  education  and  impov- 
erization  of  the  schools,  that  "while  our 
cars  have  grown  longer,  our  television 
screens  broader,  our  washing  machines 
grander,  our  kitchens  brighter,  at  the 
same  time  oiu"  schools  have  grown  more 
dilapidated"— Adlai  Stevenson,  Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day.  December  15,  1957, 
page  133.  Such  distortions  of  the  truth 
are  refuted  by  the  simple  facts  that 
school  expenditxu-es  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  personal  consumption  ex- 
penditures, that  teachers'  salaries  have 
increased  faster  than  other  wages  and 
salaries,  that  school  construction  went 
up  more  than  twice  as  much  as  home 
building. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  Is  In- 
evitable: the  deficiencies  m  our  educa- 
tional system  are  the  result  not  of  lack 
of  fimds  but  of  mlsappUcation  of  f\mds. 

The  American  people  are  taxing 
themselves  heavily  for  the  schools  and 
school  taxes  are  increasmg  steeply  all 
over  the  coimtry.  State  legislatiu-es.  in 
1955,  enacted  the  biggest  tax  boosts  in 
a  generation.  At  their  1957  sessions  al- 
most half  of  than  again  raised  taxes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  proceeds  was 
appropriated  for  education. 

The  school  forces  raise  the  cry  that 
our  educational  effort  is  not  strong 
enough  and  that  greater  sacrifices  are 
called  for.    There  is  some  truth  in  that. 

But  do  they  mean  that  those  in  edu- 
cation ought  to  put  forth  a  greater  ef- 
fort, that  teachers  and  students  ought 
to  work  harder?  Do  they  mean  that 
teachers  might  sacrifice  their  accus- 
tomed 3  months'  vacations — ^not  for  free 
but  for  good  pay — and  work  as  long  as 
other  people?  Do  they  mean,  that  pu- 
pils ought  to  be  made  to  study  harder, 
do  homework.  Uve  up  to  scholastic 
standards? 

They  do  not  When  the  educationists 
talk  about  greater  educational  effort 
and  sacrifices  they  mean  everybody  else 
but  themselves. 

You  may  recall  Mark  Twain's  saying 
that  to  be  good  is  noble,  but  to  tell  others 
how  to  be  good  is  nobler  and  less  trouble. 

The  American  pubUc  is  being  sub- 
jected to  an  avalanche  of  propaganda 
by  the  National  Education  Association 
and  its  branch  at  Third  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  They  are  trying  to  prove 
that  the  schools  need  more  of  evesrythinc 
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and  tti&t  this  can  be  provided  only  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

vice  President  Richard  Nncoir  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  of  the  American 
people  In  a  speech  In  New  York  on  De- 
cember 15,  1957: 

Wbethar  It  takes  more  daaarooms,  bettar 
teachlBg  salaries,  fewer  frllla,  more  algebra, 
and  less  square  dancing,  this  responsibility 
cannot  l>e  passed  by  the  people  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Despite  this  statement  by  the  Vice 
President  we  are  now  faced  with  new 
proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Is  it  because  the  people  want  to  pass 
this  responsibility  cm  to  Washington? 

The  record  proves  otherwise.  The 
American  people  are  perfectly  willing, 
able,  and  insistent  that  they  want  to 
keep  their  schools  at  home — ^not  get 
them  run  from  Washington. 

No  State  legislature  has  petitioned 
Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  the  schools. 
But  several  State  legislatures  have  peti- 
tioned against  it. 

The  representatives  of  the  governors 
on  the  joint  Federal-State  action  com- 
mittee wlilch  was  created  last  year  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  have 
resolved  against  an  entry  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  into  the  school  field  by  way 
of  general  subventions.  The  governors 
and  the  legislatures  present^  have  the 
eonatltutlonal  reapooslblllty  for  raising 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  schools. 
Since  they  are  willing  to  bear  It,  why 
should  Congress  Interfere? 

Those  who  are  oharged  with  the  direct 
rtsponslblllty  for  the  management  of 
the  schools,  and  for  raising  a  major  part 
of  the  money,  are  the  50.000  Stote  and 
local  boards  of  education.  They  have 
the  tough  Job  of  boosting  taxes,  passing 
bond  Issues,  and  taking  the  criticism 
that  goes  with  this  responsibility.  Not 
one  of  them,  nor  even  one  of  the  more 
than  300,000  members  of  such  boards, 
appeared  to  testify  in  favor  of  FMeral 
aid  at  the  hearings  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  held 
last  year. 

A  number  of  State  and  local  boards 
of  education  did  appear  at  the  hearings 
to  tell  the  committee  that  they  saw  no 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  the  schools,  and 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
Interest  of  the  schools. 

Tlie  National  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation, at  its  annual  convention  in  At- 
lantic City  last  February  turned  down 
a  resolution  that  would  have  favored 
Federal  aid. 

Who  then  is  really  behind  this  drive 
for  Federal  aid  to  the  schools?  Obvi- 
ously, the  schools  and  those  who  are  de 
lege  and  de  facto  responsible  for  their 
management  and  support  are  opposed 
to  it. 

First,  there  are  some  do-gooders  whose 
Insatiable  appetite  for  spending  other 
people's  money  leads  them  to  support 
every  expenditure  of  public  fxmds. 

There  are  others  who  deliberately 
want  to  socialize  the  schools  so  as  to 
transform  them  into  an  instrument  for 
indoctrination  with  various  "isms." 
They  know  that  this  cannot  easily  be 
done  as  long  as  the  schools  are  oon- 
trolled  by  local  communities. 
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But  the  main  force  behkd  these 
machinations  are  the  paid  staffs  of  some 
of  the  teacher  organlzations.Tthe  pow- 
erful teachers*  lobbies.  ' 

In  no  other  field  would  an  j  employee 
organization  claim  to  represent  the  in- 
dustry itself.  It  would  not  occur  to 
anybody  that  industrial  uniotis  repre- 
sent management  rather  than  the  em- 
ployees. The  remarkable  th^ig  is  not 
Just  that  teachers'  organizations  claim 
to  speak  for  the  schools.  'l!he  really 
amazing  thing  is  that  m{my  i^rsons  in 
the  administration,  in  Congreis,  and  In 
the  press  seem  to  recognize  teachers' 
unions  rather  than  the  boar(|s  of  edu- 
cation as  the  voice  of  the  schjools. 

We  are  faced  here  with  a  group  of 
employees  who  are  claiming  mat  their 
employers  need  Federal  aid  wh^  neither 
their  employers  nor  those  who  bear  the 
final  responsibility,  legislatures  and  gov- 
ernors, have  said  so.  | 

nils  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  said  staflTs 
of  teacher  organizations  who  ^re  trying 
to  Justify  their  salaries  to  thieir  mem- 
bers. The  Nati<mal  Educatioti  Associ- 
atlm  has  grown  in  the  past!  10  years 
from  386,000  to  over  700,000  members. 
Its  income  from  members  duea  has 
swollen  ftom  $1.1  million  to  fl  million. 
They  have  built  themselves  tthe  most 
palatial  ofllce  building  in  Washington 
from  which  to  carry  on  the  fliht 

When  the  appearance  of  thl 
dramatised  the  relatively  grea^ 
tlonal  advances  of  the  Russlai 

eationlsts  tried  to  turn  a  neal .. 

defleet  public  attention  from  ihortcom- 
ings  of  their  methods  and  blame  all  edu- 
eatlonal  deficiencies  on  lack  of  money. 

A  major  danger  in  the  Pfderal-aid 
proposals  is  the  underlying  afsumption 
that  another  $250  million  or  $860  million 
or  $1  billion  wlU  eorreet  the  defects  in 
our  education  and  keep  us  ah^  of  the 
advancing  Russians.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  To  brieve  that 
an  appropriation  could  cura  the  Ills 
would  be  a  snare  and  a  dehislon.  No 
amount  of  money  can  make 
lack  of  hard  study,  the  declli 
lastlc  standards,  the  breakdo^ 
pline  in  the  schools. 
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The  crux  of  our  educatic 
Is  the  substitution  of  easy  co 
hard  core  of  subject  matter. 

The  OfBce  of  Education  ami  its  Com- 
mission for  Life  Adjustment  {iducation 
have  been  and  still  are  the  leaders  in 
this  movement.  With  so  muc£  life-ad- 
justment education,  we  womd  expect 
the  children  by  now  to  be  wonderfully 
adjusted  to  life.  If  so.  crime  statistics 
faU  to  bear  it  out.  Each  yea^  the  FBI 
reports  a  steep  and  disproportionate  in- 
crease in  Juvmile  crime.  Almost  half  of 
all  arrests  concern  persons  under  18 
years. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  tery  aptly 
called  the  new  three  R's  "rowdyism,  riot, 
and  revolt." 

This  is  the  product  of  20  years'  life- 
adjustment  education.  i 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  for  at  least  one  in  that  De- 
partment seems  to  realize  what  really 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  In  a 
speech  last  November  12.  he  w^  quoted 


that  the 
r  emi^uMls 
not.  sehol- 

Ing.    The 
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as  advocating  "less  chrome  and  country- 
clubbing"  in  the  schools,  find  dropi^g 
"so-called  popular  or  ea^  cotunses  to 
allow  more  emphasis  on  basic  sub- 
jects"— the  Washington  Po»st  and  Times 
Herald,  November  13,  19571 

If  that  were  done,  teachers,  classrooms 
and  time  could  be  used  to  teach  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreim  languages 
their  proper  field  instead  ofpate  behavior 
and  family  relationships,  ai  more  proper 
field  for  families.  j 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  w|ky  the  Secre- 
tary now  advocates  that  wei  pour  Federal 
money  into  the  schools  in$tead  of  cor- 
recting the  basic  shortcomings  in  the 
curriculiun  which  he  himiylf  mpntinns 

Does  it  cost  more  to  teachj  mathematics 
than  square  dancing?  Is  foreign-lan- 
guage training  more  expensive  than  con- 
sumer education?  Does  science  instruc- 
tion can  for  higher  outlays  than  the 
numerous  fancy  courses  i  to  increase 
social  competence  for  which  high  schools 
give  credit  toward  graduation?  If  the 
sclxx^  cut  back  on  the  frUls  and  rein- 
state learning  to  Its  proi>et  place,  there 
wUI  be  no  additional  ooct    > 

Let  us  not  avoid  taking  a^  good  look  at 
the  quality,  character,  ai^  content  of 
public  education  before  we>  buy  more  of 
the  same  thing. 

I  agree  with  the 
schools  ought  to  place 
on  mathematics.    If  they 

arshlps  to  college  will  go  l .. , 

Educational  Testing  Senri^  in  Prince' 
ton  found  this  situation:   i 

In  a  survty  of  an  prosp«etiT«  •lementary 
tsaohtn,  150  reported  a  loagnantflag  hatrwd 
of  arlthBMUe.  •  •  •  Future  j  teaehera  pMS 
through  the  etemsntary  r»lMyMi  laanUuff  %o 
dttost  math— aaucs.  They  (ttop  it  in  high 
school  •■  early  as  poalble.  Tkmj  avoM  it  In 
teachers  ooUsfss  bscauas  It  li  not  rsqulrsd. 
Thsy  rstum  to  ths  slsmsnlary  aohool  to 
teach  a  new  generation  to  detest  It.  (TUne 
magaslne,  June  18, 1966.) 

Are  we  going  to  correct  Ithii  with  an 
appropriation  of  Federal  money? 

We  believe  in  the  great  benefits  of 
competiUve  effort.  Let  us  look  cloeely 
then  to  see  what  the  Soviets  accomplish 
by  long  hours  of  hard  studyj  strict  stand- 
ards of  achievemoit,  sele^tloa  of  the 
abler  students  and  teaching  them  up  to 
capacity  to  achieve  stressi^  excellence 
rather  than  mediocrity  abd  rejecting 
completely  equality  in  capacity  for  learn- 
ing. T 

Adm.  H.  O.  Ridcover  said!  last  Novem- 
ber 22  in  Detroit: 

It  U  time  we  face  up  to  th^  fact  that  few 
American  students  at  age  21  fcr  22  know  as 
much  after  a  4-year  college  course  as  most 
European  secondary  school  grjuluates  kiww  at 
age  18  or  19.  (u.  S.  News  &  {World  Bcixirt. 
December  6.  1967.)  | 

Win  that  be  Improved  bi  a  new  fed- 
erally aided  testing  program?  Win  that 
program  t^  us  anything  wat  presently 
available  tests— and  a  good  system  of 
grading  and  report  card»-4wlU  not  teU 
us?  Are  we  going  to  get  better  products 
from  our  high  schools  an4  colleges  by 
adopting  a  Federal  systenn  of  scholar- 
shipe? 

There  are  scholarships  avi  dlable  at  the 
present  time  for  able  students  who  are 
willing  to  work  hard.    Amp^e  loan  f imds 
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are  available  in  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions which  are  inadequately  used. 
It  seems  that  yoimg  people  nowadays  are 
eager  to  borrow  and  go  into  debt  for  any 
purpose  except  an  education.  If  young 
people  are  not  willing  to  invest  in  them- 
selves. If  they  have  no  confidence  In  their 
ability  or  are  unwilling  to  work  hard  and 
strain  their  efforts — why  should  anybody 
else? 

Our  own  tradition  in  education  proves 
that  when  the  people  are  convinced  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  that  our  genius  for 
education  is  in  the  midst  of  our  people — 
and  always  has  been.  It  Is  not  in  the 
Federal  Government. 
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PROPAGANDA  FOR  GATT  AND  OTC 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailct]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  has  asked  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend our  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  years  and  de- 
mands added  authority  to  further  lower 
our  tariff  duties,  it  is  both  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Congress  should  know 
of  the  despicable  and  desperate  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  resorted  to  in  an 
effort  to  lead  America  into  membership 
In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  and  to  lower  by  25  percent  the 
present  import  duty  protection  for  basic 
American  Industries  against  excessive 
Imports. 

The  Department  of  State  recently  is- 
sued a  booklet  entiUed  "Together  We 
Are  Strong."  printed  and  distributed  at 
public  expense. 

This  booklet  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  outright  propaganda  in  support  of 
OATT  and  the  OTC. 

These  are  both  highly  controversial 
subjects  and  the  Congress  itself  is  di- 
vided on  the  issue.  Yet  here  we  find  the 
State  Department  using  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  from  public 
revenues  derived  from  aU  the  people  to 
peddle  one  side  of  the  story  and  ignoring 
completely  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  justified  in  expending  funds  de- 
rived from  aU  the  people  to  propagate  a 
policy  of  the  State  Department  which  is 
actually  bitterly  opposed  by  many  of 
those  whose  tax  payments  help  to  sustain 
that  Department. 

As  an  example  of  the  biased  character 
of  the  pamphlet,  let  me  cite  some  of  the 
data  and  conclusions  contained  in  it. 

On  page  3  under  the  caption  "World 
Trade  Affects  You,"  the  question  is  asked, 
"How  would  you  be  affected  if  the  United 
States  stopped  trading  with  other  na- 
tions?" 

This  Is  followed  by  examples  of  the  dire 
straits  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be  in  if  they  could  not  imiport.  To 
quote: 

In  our  (hypothetical)  tradeless  world  there 
1«  (would  be)  no  coffee  on  your  breakfast 
table,  nor  cocoa,  nor  tea.  You  can't  (could 
not)  buy  chocolate  or  tapioca,  or  Brazil  or 
cashew  nuts.  Spices  like  pepper,  cloves,  and 
mustard  have  (woxild  have)  Just  about  van- 
ished from  your  pantry  shelves.  Olives,  olive 
oU,  lobsters,  txma  fish,  sugar,  figs,  bananas. 


a    context    that    hides    their   free-list 
status  and  then  picturing  our  great  de- 

-.H««  tv,-  1 wi  »      .  .       .  pendence  on  these  products,  is  to  sug- 

Then  the  booklet  points  out  that  about    «est  that  unless  the  United  States  stays 
Z*?*"^^'°^"*®^®?'sprint  used  by  news-     in  GATT  and  joins  the  OTC  we  wUl 


papers  in  printing  their  news  is  imported 
and  an  equal  share  of  bauxite— the  ore 
from  wtiich  aluminum  is  derived. 

There  would  *'be  no  new  car  to  replace 
the  aging  'family  buggy'  if  aU  Imports 
were  cut  off."  the  report  says.  It  lists 
over  30  different  materials  required  for 
automobile  manufacture  of  which  we  im- 
port substantial  quantities.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  some  30  minerals  in 
which  our  dependence  on  imports  is  any- 
where from  10  to  100  percent. 

It  is,  of  ^course,  a  complete  distortion 
of  the  case  to  suggest  that  anyone  ad- 
vocates shutting  off  all  imports.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  country  is  not  self- 
sufficient  and  that  we  need  Imports. 
However,  our  trouble  has  not  been  with 
Inability  to  buy  the  materials  we  need. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  trouble  has 
arisen  over  exporting  more  than  we  need 
to  Import. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  be  de- 


find  our  trade  cut  off  by  protectionist 
forces.  This  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  and  it  is  shocking  to 
find  a  foremost  executive  department 
resorting  to  such  unworthy  tactics. 

While  thus  depicting  our  plight  of  de- 
pendence on  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
certain  materials,  the  most  important 
of  which,  to  repeat,  are  on  the  free  list, 
the  pamphlet  calls  attention  to  our  ex- 
ports and  the  importance  of  our  export 
market  to  various  agricultural  products, 
such  as  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  ioybeans. 
fats  and  oils,  and  such  industrial  prod- 
ucts as  civilian  aircraft,  railroad  cars, 
sewing  machines,  textile  machinery,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  so  forth. 

Now.  in  making  a  plea  for  importa- 
tion of  various  raw  materials,  the  pam- 
phlet warns  that  our  own  resources  are 
subject  to  exhaustion  or  to  more  costly 
production  if  we  continue  to  rely  on  the 

__      domestic  supply.    Has  it  occurred  to  the 

lighted  over  such  self-sufflciency  as  we    ^^^  Department  that  when  we  export 


do  have.  We  learned  a  lesson  on  this 
score  from  the  Egsrptian  seizure  of  the 
Sues  Canal.  Certainly  we  should  not 
strain  to  become  more  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  by  letting  un- 
fair imports  destroy  those  of  our  own  in- 
dustries that  some  economic  theorists 
regard  as  inefficient  on  the  sole  ground 
that  any  domestic  Industry  is  inefficient 
If  It  cannot  compete  with  low-wage  im- 
port competition.  The  countries  that 
are  heavily  dependent  on  Imports  must 
regard  our  relative  independence  with 
envy  and  no  doubt  look  upon  the  efforts 
of  our  freetraders  to  create  more  and 
more  dependence  on  imports  for  us  as 
the  product  of  wayward  thinking. 

There  Is  a  further  comment  to  be 
made  on  the  list  of  items  used  by  the 
State  Department.  Nearly  all  the  Im- 
portant products  of  commerce  found  in 
that  compilation  are  on  our  free  list. 
The  question  then  arises  what  moved 
the  State  Department  to  list  these 
products  unless  it  could  have  made  no 
impression  and  no  case  without  doing 
so.  The  fact  Is  that  no  further  tariff 
reduction  or  liberalizing  of  trade  in 
these  items  could  possibly  Increase  our 
Imports  since  there  is  no  duty  to  be 
taken  off.  Among  them  are  coffee, 
newsprint,  tin.  copper  ore.  bauxite — 
aluminum  ore,  cocoa  beans,  tima  fish — 
frosen.  bananas,  tapioca,  lobsters,  and 
pepper. 

By  listing  these  free-list  Items  under 
a  warning  of  the  deprivations  that 
would  afflict  this  country  if  we  stopE>ed 
Imports  a  wholly  false  impression  is  cre- 
ated. To  lead  unsuspecting  readers  to 
think  that  a  protectionist  tariff  poUcy 
would  cut  off  these  imi>orts  or  even  re- 
duce them  materially  represents  decep- 
tive propaganda  of  a  low  order  and 
should  be  stopped.  More  than  that. 
The  State  Department  should  be  called 
upon  to  explain  how  such  a  pamphlet 
came  to  be  written  and  distributed  in 
the  first  place. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  pamphlet 
and  of  listing  certain  products  within 


civilian  airplanes,  tractors,  automobiles, 
industrial  machinery,  and  so  forth,  we 
are  also  draining  our  own  natiu-al  re- 
sources? Should  we  not  then  stop  such 
drainage?  The  Department  does  not 
suggest  this. 

We  are  told  to  import  because  we  want 
to  export:  but  we  are  also  told  to  im- 
port in  order  to  avoid  exhausting  our 
natural  resources.  Yet  the  more  we  ex- 
port the  greater  the  drain  on  these  r«- 
sources.  The  reason  we  need  to  Impmt 
more  seems  to  be  because  we  are  already 
exporting  more  than  we  are  importing. 
We  also  need  to  Import  more,  appar- 
entiy  because  we  cannot  Uve  without  Im- 
ports and  we  must  export  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  can  buy  what  we 
need  from  other  countries.  If  this  seems 
confusing  the  blame  lies  with  the  State 
Department's  position. 

Yet  this  is  not  aU.  for  the  pamphlet 
sasrs  that  if  we  do  not  keep  up  our  ex- 
ports we  will  have  imemployment;  and 
unemployment  in  export  industries  Is 
very  bad  because  for  every  man  laid  off 
because  of  lack  of  a  foreign  market,  the 
doctor  and  dentist  also  suffer,  no  less 
than  the  banker  and  the  merchant,  the 
farmer  and  the  movie  owner. 

That  this  would  be  bad  cannot  be  ques- 
ti(Hied  but  the  pamphlet  is  completely 
silent  on  what  happens  when  imports 
cause  unemployment.  Is  the  unemploy- 
ment attributable  to  a  faU  in  exports 
any  worse  than  the  unemployment  that 
is  traceable  to  imports?  The  pamphlet 
says  nothing  about  the  latter  type  of 
unemployment.  This  omission  again 
shows  the  bias  of  the  publication.  Yet 
unemployment  caused  by  imports  is  more 
disruptive  than  that  caused  by  a  decline 
in  export  orders.  This  is  because  im- 
ports often  imdermine  domestic  prices 
and  also  because  import  volume  is  not 
imder  domestic  control  as  is  production 
for  export. 

The  fact  is  that  If  the  volume  of  our 
Imports  is  to  be  determined  by  our  ex- 
ports or  our  desire  for  foreign  mai^ts. 
we  forsake  the  most  natural  yardstldt 
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for  determining  what  our  imports  should 
be.  This  should  be  the  need  of  the  do- 
mestic economy.  What  we  need  by  way 
of  iraporte  bCMs  Itttle  reiakieiiflfaip  to 
what  the  Oevemment  does  In  the  fitid 
of  International  politics.  Yet  that  is 
what  the  State  D^Mtrtment  proposes  as 
the  yardstick;  and  that  is  the  sure  road 
to  state  trading. 

All  the  intermediate  argtiments  used 
by  the  Department,  such  as  our  depend- 
ence on  Imports,  the  value  of  exports  to 
our  agriculture,  and  so  forth,  are  nothing 
more  than  grist  for  the  final  grinding 
conclusion;  and  that,  as  just  stated,  is 
to  use  our  foreign  trade  as  a  pawn  of 
dlplr»nacy.  Domestic  industry  and  agri- 
culture are  to  be  regarded  as  expendable 
ammunition  stored  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's armory,  where  they  become  pawns 
in  the  game  of  international  politics. 

Otherwise  so  distorted  a  treatise  on 
our  foreign  trade  as  the  one  presented 
in  the  pamphlet  "Together  We  Are 
Strong"  would  be  wholly  unintelligible. 
As  an  effort  to  make  a  case  for  State  E>e- 
partment  control  over  our  foreign  com- 
merce it  at  least  offers  an  argxmient,  lop- 
sided and  deceptive  though  it  is. 

That  the  administration  is  tied  into 
this  one-sided  propaganda  campaign  is 
evidoiced  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address.  Under  his  remarks  on 
mutual  trade,  I  qiiote: 

4.  Both  in  oxir  national  Interest,  and  In 
the  interest  of  world  peace,  we  must  have 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  broadened  authority  to  negotiate. 

World  trade  supports  a  significant  segment 
of  American  industry  and  agriculture.  It 
provides  employment  for  4^^  million  Amer- 
ican workers. 

His  biased  position  is  evident  when  he 
fails  to  tell  the  American  xteople  and 
the  American  industries  affected  how 
many  American  jobs  are  lost  and  how 
many  more  we  will  lose  if  we  give  him 
authority  to  further  open  our  ports  to 
the  Influx  of  cheaply  made  foreign  ar- 
ticles, many  of  which- are  made  under 
prison  labor  standards. 

Another  sample  of  how  the  White 
House  is  involved  in  this  propaganda  is 
found  in  today's  press.  Here  is  an  ar- 
ticle that  says  the  President  has  em- 
ployed Eric  Johnston,  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  to  "rally  the  faithful"  by  or- 
ganizing a  march  on  Washington  and 
the  Congress. 

This  mass  gathering  may  rival  in  num- 
ber Cox's  Army  and  the  vetdrans'  visit 
to  Washington  in  the  Hoover  adminis- 
^ation.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure, 
they  will  not  come  afoot  or  on  freight 
cars;  they  will  not  have  to  live  in  tents 
and  shacks;  they  will  put  up  at  the  lux- 
urious hotels:  there  will  be  no  troops  to 
"chase  them  out  of  town";  th^  will  dine 
at  the  White  House. 

They  will  converge  on  the  Capital  City 
by  air.  Some  may  even  come  from  outer 
space.  They  will  be  headed  by  the  weU- 
known  lobbyists  CharUe  Taf  t  and  Daniel 
W.  BelL  Chief  among  the  pilgrims  will 
be  representatives  of  Qenoal  lloton  and 
the  Ford  interests,  the  bulls  and  bullsies 
from  G«ieral  MiUs.  and  from  the  hand- 
ful of  special  interests  eng^;ed  in  export 
trade  who  are  presoiUy  reaping  the 
benefits  from  our  misguided  nnd  imfftjr 
tradiB^lpcfllcies. 


I  must  say  that  after  exaiiining  this 
pamphlet  I  feel  very  appreheasive  about 
entrusting  ovir  relations  with  other  cotin- 
trks  to  State  Department  ptrsoraid  if 
this  is  a  representative  example  of  their 
oompetoice,  honest,  and  statecraft. 

It  is  just  possible  when  the]  great  Eric 
arrives  he  may  have  some  new  ideas  of 
propaganda,  none  of  which  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  our  small  basic  producers. 
Members  of  Congress  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  same  kind  of  wishful  thkiking  that 
we  heard  before  the  depression  of  the 
late  twenties,  when  we  were*  told  that 
prosperity  was  just  around  the  comer. 
Do  you  remember  back  in.  the  late 
twenties  when  we  were  lured  ^to  think- 
ing that  we  were  not  in  difflc^tles  from 
an  economic  standpc^t?  i 

May  I  say  at  this  point  thatjl  am  more 
concerned  and  more  worried  over  the 
moimting  imemplojonent  lists  than  I  am 
over  satellites.  If  unemployment  in  this 
cotmtry  reaches,  as  it  is  eafcimated  it 
might  reach,  6  million  by  Jiine  of  this 
year,  we  will  be  forgetting  aftx>ut  some 
of  the  things  Congress  just  concluded 
d<MnK  today  or  in  tliis  sessic^.  One  of 
the  best  ways  I  know  of  that  you  can 
continue  this  slide  toward  a  depression 
is  to  just  go  ahead  and  renew  these  trade 
agreements,  and  while  some  (0  or  12  of 
our  iMg  importers  in  this  c^imtry  are 
reaping  the  benefits  140  to  150  Small  basic 
industries  are  being  driven  o»t  of  busi- 
ness. One  of  these  days  yOu  will  be 
waking  up  and  finding  yourself  a  nation 
of  importers  rather  than  a, nation  of 
producers. 


TRINITY  RIVER  PROJiicT  IN 
CALIFORNIA     | 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  I^iealjer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exteiid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oi)jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  | 

There  was  no  objection.         i 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speakar,  Just  to- 
day I  have  learned  that  anoth^  very  im- 
portant portion  of  my  district  Is  inter- 
ested in  early  constmction  of  the  San 
Lias  project.  This  is  the  arei  known  as 
Santa  Cruz  County.  | 

I  have  previously  introdu^  a  bill 
which  is  identical  to  that  introduced  by 
my  colleague  frwn  California]  the  Hwi- 
orable  B.  P.  Sxsk.  except  thaft  it  would 
further  extend  the  service  area  of  the 
San  Luis  project  to  include  Alameda. 
Santa  Cms,  and  San  Benitd  Counties. 
Now  that  Santa  Cruz  Counts  has  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  be  included  li  believe  we 
have  an  even  stronger  argim«it  for 
passage  of  a  San  Luis  Reservoir  bill  with 
extended  service  to  my  area.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  San  Luis  proje<^  with  my 
amendment  wlH  be  authorized  at  this 
session  of  Cwigress. 


srlztd  at 


REQUmiNQ  CONORBSSIOl^AL  COM- 
MITTEES TO  BUDGET  AnD  AC- 
COUNT FOR  THKiR  Expendi- 
ture OF  COUNTERPART  PDNDS 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mt.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarlEs  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
85th  Con- 
require  Con- 
Iget  and  ac- 
of  counter- 


TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah, 
eariy  In  the  1st  session  of 
gress,  I  introduced  a  bill 
gressional  committees  to 
coimt  for  their  expenditi 
part  funds. 

At  that  time,  my  proposal  came  on  the 
heels  of  the  shocking  disclosure  that  two 
employees  of  the  other  bddy  had  taken 
a  high,  wide,  and  handackne  excursion 
to  Elorope  on  these  funds-f-a  scandalous 
misuse  of  public  moneys  Which  damaged 
us  all  In  the  public's  mind. ' 

No  action  has  been  takeb  on  that  bill, 
H.  R.  4764,  to  date.  An  effort  to  amend 
It  into  the  Mutual  Securitv  Act  received 
heartening  support  on  this  floor,  but 
failed  to  carry.  ^ 

Now  our  failure  to  act  Is  haunting  us 
again.  This  time  it  wasj  an  employee 
of  one  of  our  own  House  committees  who 
took  a  trip  to  South  America,  drawing 
$1,832  from  countcrpajrt  accounts. 
Whether  his  purpose  was  ofDcIal  busi- 
ness or  sightseeing  is  In  some  dispute, 
but  the  publicity  has  again  aroused  pub- 
lic suspicion  of  all  Congreapional  investi- 
gative tours.  I 

What  else  can  we  expedl  as  long  as  we 
fail  and  refuse  to  require  full  disclosure 
of  how  our  committees  sbend  counter- 
part fimds?  T 

Please  understand  that  I  favor  the  use 
of  foreign  currency  to  def rky  expenses  of 
c<Mnmittee  investigations  Abroad.  With 
a  few  scandalous  exceptiobs,  I  am  sure 
counterpart  fimds  so  spefct  have  been 
spent  wisely.  I  do  not  pro|>ose  to  hinder 
legitimate  investigations  jand  my  bill 
would  not  hinder  them. 

My  bill  would  only  mane  the  amount 
of  counterpart  funds  spent  by  commit- 
tees deductible  from,  instead  of  supple- 
mental to.  the  appropriations  we  set  up 
to  cover  the  respective  qommittee  ex- 
penses. T 

Under  the  present  prdcedurc.  every 
committee  has  a  blank  ch^k  for  the  ex- 
pendltiu-e  of  counterpart  |funds.  True, 
the  expenditures  must  be  iccoimted  for 
but  not  untU  after  they  hal^e  been  spent. 
Unlike  the  meticulous  ptecautions  we 
take  with  other  public  fimds,  we  are  not 
required  to  justify  and  buqget  these  for- 
eign moneys  which  belont  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  StatS. 

It  is  only  natural  that  fxSpOa  spent  first 
and  accounted  for  later  are  spent  more 
easily,  are  harder  to  keep  tabs  on.  SmaU 
wonder  that  we  are  embairassed  by  an 
occasional  scandal,  or  thkt  the  people 
wonder  why  we  are  so  reluctant  to  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  the  coxamonsense  re- 
stnctlons  which  would  pj-ove  we  have 
nothing  to  hide. 

We  are  all  aware  that  ai  never  before 
In  our  Nation's  history  it  is  important 
that  we  get  every  cent's  \tforth  of  value 
we  can  out  of  every  dollar,  we  spend.  I 
hope  this  Congress  is  goiiig  to  set  the 
proper  example  by  enactlnrfH.  R.  4784. 


RESERVE  OFFICfeRS 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  donsent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  l  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKBC.    J8  then  eUtjeeUoB  to 

the  request  of  tite  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  Of  MuMlliuitHj.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted,  as  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Loufsiaiia  nir. 
BiooKsl  stated,  ttiat  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  Is  taking  up  the  very 
reprehensible  situation  that  exists  in 
connection  with  the  forced  resignation 
of  Res^ve  crfOcera.  It  is  causing  imdue 
hflrA^tp  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
the  Defense  Department  refused  to  stop 
the  RIF^  untn  legislation  could  be 
passed.  I  deplore  that  and  hope  they 
will  recor\slder  the  matter.  Our  Reserve 
officers  have  done  a  large  part  of  the 
fighiJng  in  the  recent  World  War  and  in 
every  othex  wac  Tb<^  deserve  better 
treatment. 

A  SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Paticak]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
9957.  the  small  business  tax  bill  I  intro- 
duced yesterday  would  provide  a  measure 
of  adjustments  in  our  tax  structure  so 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Intenuil  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  will  prove  more  equi- 
table in  their  application  to  small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  My  eoDeagnes,  Hon. 
Joe  L.  EviNS,  Hon.  Abkaram  J.  Mttlter, 
Hon.  SroifXY  R.  Yates.  Hon.  Toir  Steed, 
Hon.  James  RoosrvrtT,  and  Hon. 
Craklxs  H.  Bsowir.  have  joined  me  in 
this  action  by  filing  Identical  companion 
bins  and  in  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  Wn.  Since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  carefully  worked  out,  and.  in  our 
considered  judgment,  one  of  the  best 
small  bosftress  tax  bflb  to  be  presented 
to  the  House,  it  is  anticipated  that  all 
members  of  the  House  Small  Bxisiness 
Committee  wiH  come  forward  and  join 
in  this  action  of  urging  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  these  proposals 
^ilch  provide  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness in  the  area  wheie  small  business  has 
been  subjected  to  an  oppressive  tax  bur- 
den. 

The  wn  Is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enaeted.  ete^ — 

BacTvni  i.  Deeiaraitasi  of  ptirpoe»  and  pcd- 
icy. 
It  la  hereby  deelared  to  be  the  pcriiey  of 
tbe  Congress  and  the  porpoee  oC  this  act  to 
promote  and  faciUtate  the  growth,  expan- 
sion, and  modernization  of  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  enterprises  engaged  In 
trade  or  cocnmeree. 

Sec.  2.  Reduction  In  rate  of  normal  tax  on 
first  $25,000  of  corporate  tacome. 

(a)  Reduction  In  rate:  Section  11  (b)  (2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
tttlng  to  normal  tax  on  corporations  for 
taxaWe  years  beginning  after  /use  30.  1968) 
»  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<«)  TaxahlA  jmxm  bcglimliif  after  /ana 
30,  1968:  In  tlie  case  at  a  tasabi*  year  be- 
ginning alter  Juna  VK  1968^  tb*  Bomat 
tax  is  equal  to— 

"(A)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  tha  »,fT«M^ 
mcome  as  does  not  exceed  (25,000.  plus 


**(B)  aa  iiiiiMt  e(  tiM  aBonnt  by  wMch 

ft^^      ♦^■^^■WM*.       to^lM^^^        _  '         ••      Bill! 

(b)   Technical  amendments: 

U)  Ptaaraph  (2>  (B)  oC  aeettoA  244  of 

such  Code  (relaUng  to  «*«*Trmwi  Icr  dlvi- 

*  «  cartaln  peafsCTcA  stodc>  is 

by  sUiiOnc  awfc  "aactten  11"  and 

ya  Uau  ttMraoC  "•ubMctioim  ib) 

(a>  (B)  and  (c)  of  mcXia*^  ll." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  (B>  ol  section  M7 
(a)  of  such  Code  (leiatlnc  to  divlflcxMls  paid 
on  certain  preferred  stock,  of  puhUe  utill- 
lUes)  la  amfoded  by  strlkiD^  out  "section 
11"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "■iihBSc 
tions  (b)  (2)  (B)  and  (c)  of  section  ll." 

(3)  The  rates  of  normal  tax  imposed  by 
section  821  of  such  Code  on  the  income  of 
certain  mutual  insiurance  companies  and  In- 
terlnsurers  are  hereby  reduced  in  a  man- 
ner which  corresponds  to  the  redu  ;tlon  made 
by  eabaectton  (a)  at  this  sectiosi:  and  the 
Secretary  td.  the  Tre—mji  or  his  delegate 
ahaU  pneeribe  a  tabte  showing  the  rates  of 
normal  tax  undes  such  section  f^ix  rcaulUng 
from  such  reduction  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  J\m*  30.  1958. 

(4>  Paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  922  of 
«>ch  Code  (vatating  to  special  deduction 
for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations) 
U  amended  hj  strikiag  out  "sactkm  li"  and 
Inaertlag  in  Ueu  tbereoC  Tiitwccttoiw  (bl 
(2)   (B)  and  (c)  of  eacikin  11." 


a.  Depreciation  of  used  property. 

(a)  Section  167  (e)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19>1  (rclaUng  to  limitations  on 
use  of  certain  methods  and  rates  of  depreda- 
tion) is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
t»xtx90t  -,  or";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(S)  acquired  after  December  31.  1956.  if 
the  original  use  of  such  property  does  not 
commence  with  the  taxpayer,  and  the  usa 
of  such  property  by  the  taxpayer  com- 
mences after  such  data. 

Paragraph  (S)  shall  apply  to  property  ac- 
quired In  any  taxable  year  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  basis  of  such  property  (deter- 
mined as  of  the  c^oee  of  the  day  of  its  ac- 
quisition), when  added  to  the  basto  of  aU 
other  property  dwcribed  in  such  paragraph 
(determined  as  of  the  dose  of  the  (tey  of 
its  acquisition)  which  U  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer  during  the  same  taxable  year,  do«a 
not  exceed  $50,000." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  $1.  1957. 

Sec.  4.  Deduction  for  additional  tnveatmcnt 
tn  depreciable  assets  and  inventory. 
(a>  Allowance:  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  erf 
chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtng  new  section: 

"^■c.  178.  Additional  Investment  In  depre- 
ciable assets  and  inventory. 

"(a)  General  rule:  In  the  ease  of  any  per- 
son engaged  in  a  trade  or  business,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  n^Hiti.%pai 
investment  in  the  ankount  of  $5,000  or  20 
percent  of  the  net  income  of  such  trade  or 
business  for  the  taxable  year  (computed 
Without  regard  to  this  section),  whichever 
is  the  greater:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
total  anMnmt  of  any  such  deduction  shall 
no*  ezoeed  $30,000  for  any  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Additional  tnveetment  defined:  Ptor 
pnrpow  oC  this  aM^iioD,  tbe  additional  tn- 
vestment  In  a  trade  or  Tamlnmi  for  a  taaaWa 
year  ouans  the  «"«"»■"*  (tf  any)  by  which — 

"(1)  tha  aggregate,  cnmpwted  aa  at  the 
eloae  at  tbe  fwbto  year,  at  the  adlnetad 
baaeaof— 

"(A>  aU  piopar^  used  tn  the  trade  or 
bualnesa  of  a  character  which  la  subject  to 


"(B)   all  stock  in  trade  and  property  held 
laliauUy  ier  sale  to  niiliMMn  m  the  ordl- 
at  the  trade  oi 


li 


'-^1 


**(>>  a  sloiUar  ag^cgate.  ooBinxtcd  aa  at 
the  beginning  of  such  tasatate  y«ar. 

^(e)  Special  mlBB: 

**(1)  More  than  one  bustecae  under  com- 
Bon  control:  U  more  than  one  trade  or 
**i*"*"  *■  maOat  the  eontrol  of  the  same 
pcraon  er  pecaoaa.  all  aach  trades  and  bnal- 
nema  riiall  be  treated  mm  obc  trade  or  btm- 
ness  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Partneteh^ia  tmsta,  estatss.'  ate  ■ 
The  Qeoretaiy  or  hla  detef^ta  ■*»«n  preecrtba 
such  rcgnlationB  aa  may  be  ncoesaary  for  the 
af>pUcatlun  of  this  eeetkm.  Indudtng  tegnla- 
tlons  as  to  Its  application  In  the  case  of 
partnerships,  trusts,  and  estates." 

(b)  Technical  amendment:  Tbe  table  of 
aecttons  for  such  part  VI  Is  amended  by 
addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"See.  178.  Additional   investment   In   d^re- 
ciable  assets  and  Inventory.' 
(c>  SSecUvc  data:  Tha  amendmanta  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  *«'-ab>s  yeare 
beginning  after  December  81.  1957. 

Bmc.  8.  BectloD  oT  corporattona  to  be  taxed 
as  partoershlpe. 

(a1  Election  allowed:  Subcliapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  election  of  certain  partner- 
ships and  proprietorsblpa  aa  to  taxable 
status)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heatUng  and  table 
of  sections  for  such  subchapter  and  insert- 
tng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


XAXK  yaarwaa- 


"auBCHAPXHa  a — BLEcnoxor 
BRIP8.  FBonuaraasHiFa, 
as  TO  ThXkKkM  sraTus 

Tart  I.  Alternative  taxable  rtatna  of  cotaln 
partnertfi^  and  proprietorsblpa. 
Tart  n.  Alternative  taxable  status  of  certain 
corporatioDS. 

"Port  I — Alternative  taxable  status  o/  cerfofn 

partnerships  and  proprietorships 
"Sac  1881.  Pniiworporated    busineas   enter- 
prises electing  to  be  taxed  aa 
domestic  corporations.": 


(2)  by  instftlng  after  •ectlon  1861  a 
part  as  foUowa; 

-Part  tl—AUermmtive  taxable  ttaftu  of  cet' 
tain  eorput  attoas 

"Sec.  1S71.  Cfcrtain  corporations  electing  to 

be  treated  as  partnerships. 
"Sbc.  1371.  Certain  corporattona  electing  to 
be  treated  as  partnerships^ 

**<a)  General  rale:  Subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cations in  subsection  (b),  a  domestic  eor^ 
poration  may  not  later  Uian  60  days  after 
the  dose  ot  its  first  taxable  year,  or  the  year 
of  a  diangc  cf  ownership  described  tn  sob- 
section  (f).  elect,  tn  acoordanoe  with  rcga- 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  to  be  treated  as  a  partnerstilp  for 
such  year  and  aU  subsequent  years.  If  aU  tbe 
ahareboiders  owning  stock  In  snch  corpora- 
tion at  any  time  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  such  year  and  on  or  before  the  date  of 
the  deetton  consent  to  the  election. 

"(b)  Qaallflcatlons:  Tbe  eleetloa  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  made  hf 
a  domestic  corporation  unless  at  aU  tlmoe 
diu'ing  the  period  on  or  after  the  ttrwt  day 
of  its  ftist  taxable  year  or  of  the  year  de- 
scribed in  subseetioB  it),  aa  the  esse  may 
be,  and  on  or  before  tba  date  at  tfectioo — 

"(1)  such  carparatktt  has  10  or  lass  abare- 
hoMeis  all  at  ^loea  are  IndlvidDals  (Inchad- 
iag  all  partasxa  of  say  partaenhl] 
stock  tn  such  oorporatkaa); 

"(2)  all  the  sharibold—  are  acttfcii 
gaged  in  the  eonducS  at  ttw  boslasss  of 
corporation; 
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"(3)  no  sbjurebolder  <a  racb  oorpormtlon 
la  R  noDTMldent  sUen  or  «  foreign  partner- 
■bip: 

"(4)  such  corporation  la  not  a  corporation 
which  waa  a  party  to  a  reorganisation  de- 
scribed In  section  368  (b),  or  a  corporation 
to  which  section  365  (or  so  much  of  section 
356  as  relates  to  aectlon  365)  applies  and 
such  corporation  has  not  received  a  distribu- 
tion iinder  section  332  (relating  to  llqvilda- 
tlons  of  subsidiaries)  except  In  a  case  In 
which  the  basis  of  the  assets  distributed  la 
determined  under  aectlon  334  (b)  (2); 

"(5)  such  corporation  has  only  one  class 
of  stock;  and 

"(6)  no  more  than  80  percent  of  the  stock 
of  such  corporation  Is  owned  by  persons  who 
formerly  owned  the  business  of  such  cor- 
poration as  an  unincorporated  enterprise 
taxable  as  a  domestic  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 1361. 

"(c)  Partnership  provisions  applicable: 
Und^  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  a  domestic  corporation 
making  the  election  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  a  partnership  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  (except  chapter  2 
thereof)  and  shall  be  subject  to  subchapter 
K  (section  701  and  following,  relating  to 
partnerships)  with  respect  to  formation, 
operation,  distributions,  liquidation,  sale  of 
an  Interest,  and  any  other  purpose;  and  each 
shareholder  of  such  corporation  shall  be 
considered  a  partner  owning  an  Intereat  In 
the  partnership  In  the  proportion  which 
aharea  owned  by  auch  shareholder  bear  to 
the  total  number  of  outstanding  shares  of 
auch  corporation. 

"(d)  Limitation:  An  employee  of  a  cor- 
poration making  the  election  described  In 
aubaectlon  (a)  who  Is  also  a  shareholder  of 
such  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  an 
employee  for  purposes  of  section  401  (a) 
(relating  to  employees'  pension  trusts,  etc.). 

"(e)  Election  Irrevocable:  Except  as  pro- 
Tided  In  subsections  (f)  and  (h),  the  elec- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  by  a  domes- 
tic corporation  shall  be  Irrevocable  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(1)  the  electing  corporation  and  Its 
shareholders:  and 

"(2)  any  corporate  successor  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  electing  corporation  and  the 
shareholders  of  such  successor. 

"(f)  Change  of  ownership:  In  the  first 
year  In  which  the  shareholders  who  con- 
sented to  the  election  described  in  subsection 
(a)  own  80  percent  or  less  of  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  described  in  subsection  (e) ,  such 
corporation  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  partner- 
ship for  such  year  or  for  subsequent  years, 
unless  such  corporation  makes  a  new  elec- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (a). 

"(g)  Constructive  ownership:  For  pur- 
poeea  of  aubaectlona  (b)  (6)  and  (f),  the 
ownership  of  a  atock  interest  ahall  be  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
constructive  ownership  of  stock  provided  In 
section  267  (c)  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
thereof. 

"(h)  msquallflcatlon:  If  a  corporation 
described  in  subsection  (e)  Issues  stock  of  a 
different  class  than  that  outstanding,  the 
election  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  never  to  have  been  made  and  the 
corporation  shall  be  liable  for  aU  taxes  due 
(except  penalties)  and  such  taxes  may  be 
assessed  and  collected  as  if  no  return  had 
been  filed. 

"(1)   Cross  reference: 

"For  period  of  limitations  on  assessment 
and  collection  of  tax  where  no  ret\im  haa 
been  filed,  aee  section  6501." 

(b)   Technical  amendments: 

(1)  Section  1361  (b)  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prises electing  to  be  taxed  as  domestic  cor- 
porations)  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  perlodiat  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  id  lieu  there- 
of ":  and":  and  | 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  th^-eof  a  new 
I>aragraph  as  follows:  ' 

"(6)  no  proprietor  or  partners  having 
more  than  80  percent  Interest  in 'the  profits 
or  capital  of  such  enterprise  formerly  owned 
stock  in  a  cor]x>ration  treated  as  a  partner- 
ship under  section  1371  which  cairied  on  the 
business  of  such  enterprise." 

(2)  Section  1504  (b)  of  such  0cxle  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  Includible  c<irporatlon) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  exxA  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows:  T 

"(8)  Corporations  subject  to  tax  as  part- 
nerships under  section  1371."         T 

(3)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Subchapter  R.  Election  of  certa^  partner- 
ships and  proprietorships 
as  to  taxable  atatvis." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


ertafn 


"Subchapter  E.  Election  of  certain  partner- 
ships, proprietc^shlps.  and 
corporations  ad  to  taxable 

status."  I 

(c)  Effective  date:  The  amendiients  made 
by  this  aectlon  shall  apply  to  takable  years 
baglnning  after  December  31,  1051. 

Sac.  6.  Inatallment  paymenta  of  ieatate  tax. 
(a)  Allowance:  Subchapter  A 'of  chapter 
62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  df  1954  (re- 
lating to  place  and  due  date  for  payment  of 
tax)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  aectlon  aa  followa:  | 

"Sic.  6157.  Installment  paymen*  of  estate 
tax.  T 

"(a)  Estates  consisting  of  stocll  or  Invest- 
menta  In  closely  held  business  ^terprlses: 

"(1)  Election  to  make  install|nent  pay- 
ments: The  executor  of  any  estate  described 
In  paragraph  (2),  which  Is  sublect  to  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  11,  may  iect  to  pay 
the  amount  of  such  tax  in  2  or  more  (but 
not  more  than  10)   equal  Instalknents. 

"(2)  Estates  to  which  electl<]n  applies: 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  an  testate  only 
If  one-half  or  more  of  the  value  of  the 
gross  estate  consists  of  stock  or  Investments 
In  a  closely  held  business  enterprise. 

"(3)  Closely  held  business  enterprise:  For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  t«rm  'closely 
held  business  enterprise'  means — ] 

"(A)  a  business  corporation  hiving  25  or 
less  stockholders,  and  T 

"(B)  a  business  partnership  having  25  or 
less  partners.  T 

"(b)  Date  for  payment  of  installments: 
If  an  election  Is  made  under  subjection  (a), 
the  first  installment  shall  be  p^ld  on  the 
date  prescribed  for  payment  of  the  tax  by 
section  6151,  and  each  succeeding  install- 
ment shall  be  paid  1  year  following  the  date 
for  payment  of  the  preceding  instilment. 

"(c)  Proration  of  deficiency  jto  install- 
ments: If  an  election  has  been  ctiade  under 
subsection  (a)  and  a  deficiency  is  assessed, 
the  deficiency  shall  be  prorated  to  the  In- 
stallments remaining  unpaid  on  the  date  of 
such  assessment,  and  the  part  of  the  de- 
ficiency so  prorated  to  each  such  Install- 
ment shall  be  collected  at  the  same  time 
and  as  a  part  of  such  installment.! 

"(d)  InstallmenU  paid  In  ad|rance:  At 
the  election  of  the  executor,  any  install- 
ment, or  part  thereof,  under  subfectlon  (a) 
may  be  paid  prior  to  the  date  proscribed  for 
Its  payment  by  subsection  (b) .      | 

"(e)  Acceleration  of  payments:!  If  any  in- 
stallment \inder  aubsectlon  (a)  ii  not  paid 
on  or  before  the  date  prescribed  for  its  pwiy- 
ment  by  subsection  (b),  the  wliole  of  the 
unpaid  tax  shall  be  paid  upon  botloe  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  hl4  delegate." 


(b)  Technical  amendment^: 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  tub- 
chapter  is  amended  by  addir^g  at  the  «»nd 
thereof  the  following:  I 

"Sec.  0157.  Inatallment  p«yn|enta  of  estate 
tax."  i 

(2)  Section  6161  of  auch  Code  (relating 
to  extension  of  time  for  paying  tax)  la 
amended  by  redeaignatlng  aubaectlon  (d) 
aa  aubaectlon  (e),  and  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Installment  payment  of  estate  tax: 
In  any  case  In  which  an  executor  haa  elected 
under  section  6157  to  pay  t^e  tax  Impoaed 
by  chapter  11  in  Installmeflts.  aubaectlon 
(a)  (2)  ahall  not  apply  to  t|ke  amount  de- 
termined by  the  executor  as  tjie  tax  impoaed 
by  chapter  11,  and  aubeectloii  (b)  ahall  not 
apply  to  the  amoimt  detemiined  aa  a  de- 
ficiency with  reapect  to  any  isuch  tax." 

(3)  Section  6601  (c)  (2)  of  isuch  Code  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  last  date  pre- 
scribed for  pa3rment  of  tax)  |a  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "6152  (a)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "6152  (a)  or  6167  (a),^'  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "6152  (b)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "6152  (b)  or  0157  (b),  aa  the  caae 
may  be."  I 

(c)  Effective  date:  The  amcindments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  vtlth  respect  to 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  December 
81.  1957. 

It  is  recognized  that  world  conditions 
will  In  all  probability  require  increased 
spending  to  insure  survival  of  freedom. 
We  should  join  in  whatciver  action  Is 
required  to  protect  our  freedom  and  in- 
sure survival  of  our  form  of  government. 
Measures  that  would  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities for  survival,  expansion,  and 
growth  of  small,  Independjent.  competi- 
tive enterprises  are  insurance  policies  di- 
rected to  that  end.  Without  the  survival 
and  expansion  of  the  4  million  business 
enterprises  in  this  country,  tnost  of  which 
are  small-business  concerns,  our  effort  to 
defend  ourselves,  prot^ctpur  freedom, 
and  insure  our  survival  wil  be  hindered 
seriously.  ( 

Recently  the  House  Sniall  Business 
Committee  held  public  he^irings  on  the 
problems  of  small-business  financing. 
The  witnesses  included  On  impressive 
array  of  high  policy-making  Qovem- 
ment  officials,  including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chaiirman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  ^11  as  promi- 
nent financial  experts  ini  private  life. 
They  were  almost  unaniinous  in  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  small-business  fliumcing  is 
that  of  the  tax  burden  on  me  very  small 
concerns.  They  pointed  o&t  that  while 
the  large  corporations  h^ve  access  to 
capital  through  large,  w^ll-organized. 
nationally  known  facilities,  the  small- 
business  concern,  in  contrsist,  is  without 
such  facilities.  The  small  poncem  must 
rely  upon  what  it  can  retain  from  its 
earnings  for  Investment  ^  plant  and 
equipment  to  meet  the  demands  for  sur- 
vival, expansion,  and  growt^. 

Throughout  the  period  since  the  1st 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  adjourned, 
the  Select  Committee  on  S<nall  Business 
of  the  United  States  Senate  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  at  various  locations 
across  the  country  about  ^e  tax  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  It  heard  numer- 
ous witnesses.  Those  wttnesses  con- 
firmed the  points  made  by  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  {House  Small 
Business  Committee.    Thejl  are  in  asree- 
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ment  tluii  one  of  tte  ivindliMa  pfobleuis 
faced  by  aarnXk  twin  I  w  today  i*  the 
oppresive  tax  burden  on  ttw  fery  mall 
eoneern. 

On  May  SI.  ItM,  the  Protdent  of  the 
United  States  aiipataited  •  Cabinet  Ooan- 
mittce  on  Small  Bwalnw  to  investigate 
Vot  eevnamltt  oondttlon  of  anall  bosl- 
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ness  enterprises  and  to  make  suggestions 
for  a  coDstmctlve  proKram.  both  legis- 
lative and  artmintstraUfe,  for  expanding 
the  (vportonlties  of  small  business  to 
prosper  and  grow.  On  tbe  basis  of  the 
investigation  made  by  tbat  coamlttee. 
it  suboBltted  a  report  witb  recommcnda- 
tlMis  on  August  7.  196C  Recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  tax  adjustments  and 
for  a  small  business  tax  bm  tbat  would 
help  small  firms  retain  camlogs  for  fi- 
nancing expansfcsi.  to  give  them  some 
advantage  in  pricing,  and  generally  en- 
courage the  fonnation  of  new  businesses. 
The  four  principal  reoommendations 
made  in  that  respeet  were: 

Rrst.  That  the  taxes  Imposed  on  bosl- 
nesB  corporations  be  modified  by  reduc- 
ing the  tax  rate  from  30  percent  to  30 
percent  on  incomes  up  to  $35,000. 

Second.  That  businesses  be  given  the 
right  to  utilise,  for  por^ases  of  used 
property  not  exceeding  fSO.OOO  tn  any 
one  year,  the  formulas  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation that  were  made  available  to 
purchasers  of  new  property  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Third.  That  corporations  with,  say.  10 
or  fewer  stodcholders  be  given  the  option 
of  being  taxed  as  if  they  were  partner- 
ships. 

Fourth.  That  the  taxpayer  be  given 
the  (Hition  of  paying  the  estate  tax  over  a 
period  of  up  to  10  years  in  cases  where 
the  estate  consists  largely  of  invest- 
ments in  closely  held  business  concerns. 

The  small  business  tax  bm  we  have 
introduced  would  carry  out  those  four 
recommendations.  In  ft4(THif>",  our  bill 
would  provide  that: 

In  the  case  of  any  person  engaged  tn  m 
trade  or  buatnesa,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  additional  Investment  In  the 
amount  of  $5,000  or  20  percent  of  the  net 
Income  of  such  trade  or  business  for  the 
taxable  ymr  (coanpoted  wtthoot  regard  to 
this  aecttae).  whkdievcr  la  tbe  greater:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  total  amount  of 
any  auch  deduction  abaU  not  axcaed  $80,000 
for  any  taxable  jrear. 

Some  monbers  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Coomiittee  are  appearing  be- 
fore tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
urging  favorable  consideration  of  pro- 
posals that  wold  give  tax  relief  to  small 
business.  Tax  relief  such  as  is  provided 
for  in  this  bill  is  urged  in  testimony 
being  presented  to  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  the  testimony  I  am  to  present  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  shall 
sum  up  the  explanations  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  tbe  bill  we  have  in- 
troduced. Also.  I  Shan  detafl  the  rea- 
sons why  the  tax  adjt»tments  provided 
for  in  this  biD  are  not  only  Just  bat 
are  required  at  this  time  if  we  are  to 
bave  a  flourishing,  competitive  society 
and  a  healthy  small-busfness  segment  of 
our  economy  such  as  we  often  express 
to  be  our  objective. 


tba*4ofthe5    I  am  gkid  to  knov  thai  the  _     

w...  .„t,^ ,         in  tbe  tax  bill  we    is  in  aceotd  with  tbe  otoieettve  of  the  hUL 

^^^2SS!S^  ^^H^'f^""'''!!^  ^    iMftinaoeotdwiththeoWeetifesofbis 
tbe  Pnaidentrs  Cabinet  Committee  on    bill.    I  know  thai  some  of  the  dcovUcuw 

?^?lif^^^^'*^*P*''^<»^^»««^^.  to  tbte  bin  are  similar  to  ttic  MoSSons 
IftM.  Those  reoommendations  were  in  tbe  gentlemans  bilL^  ^  ^^^ 
BAade  by  quite  conservative  men,  mem- 
j»«s  cf  tbe  President's  own  Caktaiet 
I^Klr  rewnmendatlons  were  conserva- 
tive when  made;  and  they  are  eoneeiva- 
tJveaow. 

Of  course,  tbe  view  now  will  be  ex- 
pressed that  today  no  adjustments 
lAioold  be  undertaken  in  our  tax  stroc- 
tore.  The  argument  wiU  be  made  that 
it  wHl  cost  too  much  money.  It  does  ap- 
pear that  this  tax  bOl  will  eost  money 
If  you  take  into  aeeomat  only  the  narrow 
question  of  n^iat  the  revenue  loss  will  be 
immediately  and  Ignore  what  practical 
eeououie  eonsequenees  will  follow  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  view  is  widely  held  In  testimony 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  fliancial  and  business  eom- 
munlty  tbat  tax  adjustments  such  as  we 
are  proposing  can  be  expected  to  eventu- 
ally pay  off  In  Increased  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wm  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Iflasouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MlssourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  conunend  tbe  gentleman 
for  his  statements.  I  look  forward  to 
his  appearance  before  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  at  which  time  be  will 
expound  on  these  matters  further. 

Further  I  want  to  comment  tbat  a 
subcommittee  of  the  ccMnmittee  of  which 
tbe  gentleman  is  (diairman.  the  Joint 
Bconomic  Committee,  has  pointed  out 
tbat  tax  revision  is  necessary  in  these 
times;  if  we  do  not  make  necessary  re- 
visions to  remove  ImpedimfOitB  to 
growth,  we  well  might  lose  the  voy 
revenue  tbat  we  are  coimting  i4>on.  I 
believe  tbat  in  this  particular  area  to 
which  t>w»  gentleman  has  gallf^  atten- 
tion, tbe  area  of  small  businesses,  we 
need  to  make  revisions  or  we  will  lose  this 
revenue.  I  know  that  the  gentleman's 
Small  Business  Committee  along  with  tbe 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  weighed 
these  matters  carefully  and  has  come  to 
the  rnnrlusinn  that  in  the  long  run  we 
will  not  lose  revouie  but  will  gain  reve- 
nue through  a  revision  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture in  this  area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CuBTis]  for  his  contribution.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  very  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  worker  in  tbe  cause  oi 
small  business.  He  has  a  small  busi- 
ness tax  bill  himself  witb  many  pro- 
visions of  which  I  am  in  agreemmt.  I 
am  not  <Hi>posing  any  pari  of  his  bUL  But 
this  bin  does  not  provide  as  much  as  tbe 
gentleman's  biU  or  as  much  as  some  bills 
tbat  have  been  intnxiuced  by  other 
Members  in  tbe  past,  including  myself, 
and  even  in  this  Congress,  for  the  reason 
that  we  felt  we  could  go  this  far  consis- 
tently and  have  a  reasonal^  hope  oi 
success  in  getting  something  done  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  So  that  although 
it  is  not  as  much  as  is  provided  in  other 
bills  we  believe  that  this  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  g"*°n  ^sirutac.  conccms. 


I  want  to  tbaiA  tbe  gentlcBtta  for  his 

eontribution. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mkssovrl  Mr.  e4)eak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yidd  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  further. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  further  to  rr»nr»»wu\  u;^  ^q. 
tleman  for  p^^xtfuj  o^t  |^  very  baaie 
thing.  AH  of  us.  includhig  the  goitle- 
man.  who  are  concerned  in  this  area, 
have  no  pride  of  authorship.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do,  as  I  know  tbe  gentleman 
has  done,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  serious 
area  in  which  we  need  to  do  sometbiiv. 
What  we  can  do,  how  much  we  <*an  do  is 
a  subject  which  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  going  to  have  to  consider 
in  their  consideration  of  these  various 
proposals.  AlOiough  I  have  a  bill,  to 
which  tbe  gentleman  has  kindly  called 
attention,  I  am  not  wedded  to  that 
method  or  any  other  particular  method. 
I  do  feel  that  we  need  to  do  something 
hi  this  area  and  the  contribution  to  our 
studies  which  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  made  under  tbe 
gentleman's  chairmanship,  is  certainly 
welcome. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  very  kindly.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Their  mem- 
bers work  very  hard. 

I  want  to  express  myself,  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  elsewhere,  to  the  effect 
that  the  individual  members  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  not  prop- 
erly equipped  to  do  their  jobs,  and  I  can 
say  the  same  thing  for  the  taxttvidiiBl 
Monbers  of  the  House.  However,  re- 
ferring spectflcally  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  conmBlttee  has  so 
much  to  do  with  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  tbe  tax  laws,  and  many  other 
intricate  and  comi^icated  bills,  that  I 
think  that  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  should  liave  an 
economist  and  in  addition  should  have 
a  well-qualified  attorney  to  help  him 
carry  out  his  duties.  I  brieve  evny 
Mrmher  of  the  Ho^jse  should  have  an 
administrative  assLsiant  who  is  an 
omist  or  who  has  knowledge  of 
appropriations,  and  monetary  matters  so 
as  to  help  the  Members  d  tbe  House. 

These  administrative  assistants  and 
the  other  assistants  I  have  referred  to  as 
being  necessary  fear  the  Coomiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  I  think  should  be  se- 
lected by  tbe  member  himself  so  tbat  the 
one  selected  will  be  obligated  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  men^ier  who  selects 
him.  I  know  we  have  good  staffs  on  tbe 
committees.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  a  wonderful  staff,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  aaOektiA.  1  believe 
tbe  staff  is  necessarily  under  the  Juris- 
fiiction  of  the  chairmaUw  I  think  the 
staff  works  more  for  tbe  chairman  and 
tbe  committee  generally  and  not  specifi- 
cally for  any  iMmbsr.  Therefore.  I 
think  it  is  very  iwnwiasry  tt>at< 
ber  of   tbe  CnmmiUss   «b   Ways 
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Means  have  two  additional  people,  some- 
one qualifled  as  an  economist  and  some- 
one qualified  as  an  attorney  to  help  him 
In  curylng  out  his  duties. 

I  personally  appreciate  the  fact  that  I 
am  associated  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  not  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  because  I  am  not  on  that 
committee  and  he  is,  but  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  That  is  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  7  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  7  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  We  have 
bad  many  fine  hearings  during  the  past 
few  months.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  has  made  a  very  fine 
contribution  to  all  those  hearings  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  has 
been  very  active  as  a  member  of  the 
whole  committee.  I  speak  hiunbly  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  I  am  per- 
sonally obligated  for  the  fine  service  he 
has  rendered.' 


AMERICA'S  EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LosxR).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  AoooNizio]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  recent  Russian  advancements  in 
science  and  technology;  the  important 
meeting  of  the  member  nations  of 
NATO;  and  the  pending  legislation  be- 
fore this  Congress,  I  rise  to  present  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  challenges, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  education, 
which  America  faces  as  a  nation  and  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 

The  realization  of  the  speed  of  the 
times  of  which  we  are  a  part  has  been 
thnist  upon  us.  for  during  the  short  pe- 
riod since  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  world  has  witnessed  i;wo  prod- 
ucts of  far-reaching  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advancement. 

The  advances  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
science  and  technology,  symbolized  by 
the  presence  of  two  sputniks  in  outer 
space,  command  the  attention  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  an  enormous 
task  to  attempt  to  outline  all  of  the  far- 
reaching  implications  of  the  sputniks. 
But  one  point,  I  think,  is  apparent  even 
to  the  most  optimistic  observer — the  un- 
precedented Russian  advancements  in 
science  and  technology  dramatize  the 
emphasis  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
placed  upon  the  training  of  technical 
people  and  on  scientific  education.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  compete  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  race  for  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space,  as  well  as  maintain 
our  democratic  way  of  life  and  ovu-  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world,  we  must  be 
acutely  aware  of  the  Soviet  scientific 
training  and  of  the  compelling  need  to 
increase  the  number  of  graduates  in 
science  in  our  covmtry.    In  addition  to 


An  Americans,  however,  havd  not  been 
unaware  of  the  importance  of  education 
to  the  welfare  of  a  free  natioli.  As  far 
back  as  1953,  one  of  our  imivemity  presi- 
dents stated: 

In  the  final  snalysifl  there  is  n^  substitute 
for  the  qualitative  development  t>f  otir  best 
brains.  Ova  foreign  and  military  policy  has 
no  better  ally  than  the  educational  system. 
In  any  assessment  at  American  power, 
higher  education  has  the  same  stature  as 
our  system  of  food  production,  our  Indus- 
trial organization,  or  our  system  of  defense. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  been  cau- 
tioned by  scientists,  leaders,  {and  edu- 
cators to  remember  that  out  Nation's 
future  levels  of  productivity,  future  gov- 
ernmental development,  futlure  eco- 
nomic achievements  and  future  scien- 
tific, military  and  cultural  achievements 
are  dependent  upon  the  prodmcts  of  to- 
day's classrooms.  \ 

Yet,  only  a  few  short  weeks  lago,  while 
Sputnik  I  beeped  its  way  afound  the 
earth  at  a  phenomenal  spied,  some 
people  frantically  asked  ques^ons  as  to 
why  such  an  accomplishment  was  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  before  ttie  United 
States.  These  very  people  in  many  in- 
stances had  paid  little  or  no;  attention 
to  studies  and  reports  which  i  continued 
to  show  America's  need  for '  the  well- 
trained  person  and  her  precalrious  lead 
in  the  training  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Today  we  are  faced  with  a  defi- 
nite challenge:  A  challenge  tb  produce 
well-trained  people  in  aU  fields  who  will 
help  to  increase  the  value  of  ttie  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  fiuality  of 
American  production.  \ 

Pacts  and  figures  have  bden  widely 
circulated.  Suddenly  every  ine  seems 
to  be  aware  of  an  educational  chal- 
lenge and  many  off-the-cuffl  solutions 
have  been  proposed.  The|theme  of 
many  newspapers  has  becomie  'educa- 
tion is  the  thing  this  year/'  In  the 
light  of  recent  Soviet  developments  we 
have  a  new  comprehension  that  educa- 
tion must  be  the  concern  of  all  people 
who  want  to  maintain  their  jindividual 
freedom  and  way  of  life. 


our  American  education^  system  la 
based — the  concept  of  fre^om. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  m  can 
realize  that  it  is  a  fallacy  for  anyone  to 
look  to  Washington  and  ^xpect  to  re- 
ceive some  magic  formula  which  will 
immediately  bring  each  ofj  the  48  State 
school  systems  into  some  i^redetermlned 
national  goal,  or  to  expedt  students  of 
certain  abilities  to  be  coerced  into  areas 
of  study  for  which  there  la  an  expressed 
national  demand.  We  can  hope  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  of  America,  through 
guidance  programs,  cultural  exposures, 
and  certain  specialized  ediicaticmal  pro« 
grams  for  the  gifted,  with  America's 
need  iot  the  technically  trained  person, 
and  the  value  of  making  tl|oughtf ul  and 
wise  choices  of  high-school  subjects  if 
they  plan  to  pursue  eduoation  beyond 
the  high  school.  In  a  like  manner,  we 
must  attempt  to  devise  measures  which 
will  help  to  decrease  the  large  number 
of  students  who  do  not  go,  on  to  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  because  of 
financial  reasons,  or  because  of  lack  of 
motivation. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we 
must  evaluate  the  quality  of  education 
in  our  schools  and  in  ou^  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  We  must  study  tills 
evaluation  in  terms  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  our  own  educajtional  system 
to  meet  the  demands  andi  needs  of  the 
times  and  of  our  society. 

It  is  Important  that  \ne  realize  the 
somewhat  phenomenal  educational  ac- 
complishments of  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  their  reduction  or  the  national 
illiteracy  rate  from  60  to  70  percent  in 
1917  to  about  1  out  of  4  in  1956.  and  the 
increased  number  of  Soviei  graduates  in 
engineering  and  science  from  about 
30,000  in  1952  to  63,000  In  1P55. 

These  figures  in  themselves  Issue  a 
challenge.  We  must  not,  however,  in 
the  haste  of  producing,  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  challenge  Is  e  ot  necessarily 
to  produce  in  numbers  but  to  produce  in 
quality  as  well.  ] 

I  do  not  think  that  any  mformed  per- 
son could  deny  that  Americans  need  to 


Efforts  afe  being  made  to  e^luate  our  exert  allout  efforts  as  we!  engage  in  a 

S^«^  H^^^    ^^^°'-    ^?^    ^^""^    **-  scientific  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

J^mll?v,  fi^f  "fl^^^^Iii;  ^"f  at*°"al  sys-  complacency,  unfounded  optimism,  and 

i!S  k1     ^  ^7^i  educational  system  a  complete  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency  in 

o??hP  TTniS^H^l^o.     2^  reorganization  these  chaUenging  times  undoubtedly  wiU 

?«  i?  ,y  k)®?  ^^w®^  educational  system  prove  detrimental  to  the  Welfare  of  the 

in  the  Ught  of  such  comparisons.    Icau-  Nation  and  the  free  world 

E.°™f™K^^r*/!w  ^  l^  Pi^5  °'  ^''"^^  I  am  by  no  means  proving  speedup 

^i!mT  o^«"^*  the  Soviet  egucational  and  crash  programs  of  acSJn  whilS^ni; 
system  is  a  product  of  a  totalitarian  so- 
ciety, and  the  American  educational  sys- 


iety.  As 
er,  each 
the  spe- 
type    of 


tem  is  the  product  of  a  free 
such  they  would  inherently 
having  been  developed  to  m^ 
cific    needs    of    a    particula: 
society. 

In  America,  the  educational  system  is 
composed  of  48  separate  Stite  school 
systems.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  na- 
tional education  system  which  dictates 


programs  of  action  which  only 
push.  We  all  know  that  wtaste,  failures, 
national  embarrassment,  apd  ridiculous 
disagreements  are  the  in^itable  prod- 
ucts of  haste.  Vet.  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  intensive,  thorough,  deliberate, 
and  thoughtful  planning.  Now  as  never 
before,  we  have  a  need  to  include  an- 
other "R"  in  the  proverbial  list  of  "Rs." 
I  refer  to  an  "R"  for  reasoii. 

Statistics  show  that  if  wO  are  to  main- 
tain our  lead,  which  is  precarious  at 


'^^^^.^^^  SlSrio^SlS  iP-~-"4^— - 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  some  Americans     a  system  which  has  Dr>Kiiirl«  f^r.  ^^I  school.     It   is    no    longer    possible   for 

needed  a  Russian  sputnik  to  mSe  t^^    l^^S^^^^^^for^^^Jr^u^r  ^J^^""  7?"^^  ^  ^°*^  «^^°^^  ^*» 

realize  how  vital  education  is  in  a  dy-    need  could  SSSI  digero^ii^i^'^  f^S  ^^"^ti,^  ^"^^  ^^!?*^,  *  ^^^^  *^ 

namic   era   of   scientific   advancement,    overlooking  the  fundam^Z'i  >oS^S  SSon^lS^tSS  ^^''glft'lr'job^^^ 
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pays  well.  The  value  of  an  education 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  salaries, 
gifts,  and  awards. 

The  national  need  for  additional  quali- 
fied teachers,  particularly  in  the  exact 
sciences,  and  for  technically  and  pro- 
fessionally trained  manpower  continues 
to  exist.  Perhaps  one  of  the  important 
points  to  emphasize  is  our  need  for  well- 
qualified  teachers.  How  will  we  fill  the 
long  list  of  vacancies  with  qualified,  well- 
trained  young  people?  Must  we,  too. 
resort  to  rewards  for  academic  achieve- 
ment such  as  was  done  in  Soviet  Russia 
where  they  reportedly  award  luxurious 
homes,  handsome  salaries,  and  chauf- 
feurs or  servants  for  outstanding  scholas- 
ticism. Rather,  we  need  to  spend  our 
time  and  efforts  in  the  training,  and  re- 
training in  some  instances,  of  our  young 
people  in  the  purposes  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society.  We  should  accentu- 
ate and  put  new  stress  on  American  edu- 
cation as  vital  and  necessary  to  better 
living,  responsible  citizenship,  economic 
independence,  and  the  general  forward 
movement  of  the  free  world. 

In  the  past,  new  scientific  develop- 
ments and  adventures  have  created  a 
need  for  international  understanding, 
such  as  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 
and  national  claims  of  certain  polar  re- 
gions. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated problems  the  Russia  sputnik  will 
develop  is  the  control  of  outer  space. 
A  consideration  of  this  problem  will  call 
for  thinking  extended  beyond  the  usual 
realms  to  which  we  have  become  ac- 
customed. Yet,  the  control  of  outer 
space  is  not  a  new  problem  but  a  modern 
extension  of  an  old  question. 

How  shall  we  educate  people  to  the 
possibility  of  exploration  of  the  moon 
and  other  planets?  We  must  learn  to 
develop  open  minds  and  always  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  times.  Space  travel  has 
been,  and  surely  will  continue  to  be,  an 
area  for  extensive  study.  The  role  of  tne 
behavioral  sciences  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  as  man  attempts  to  ex- 
pand and  to  increase  his  capacity  for  ad- 
justing to  new  ideas  and  situations. 
Parents  who  wish  to  talk  intelligently 
with  their  children  will  have  to  know 
something  about  space  ships  and  rockets 
to  the  moon. 

In  every  phase  of  life,  we  can  perhaps 
find  some  ramifications  of  the  expan- 
sion of  science  and  technology,  an  ex- 
pansion which  has  been  significantly 
dramatized  by  tiny  shiny  objects  in 
orbits  beyond  the  earth's  gravitational 
pulL 

This  new  year,  this  Congress  must 
provide  legislation  which  will  help  to 
make  education  beyond  the  high  school 
a  reality  for  more  of  our  capable  stu- 
dents. During  the  first  session,  I  pro- 
Posed  a  student-loan  bill  (H.  R.  4490) 
which  offers  a  positive  plan  of  action  for 
needy  and  scholastically  qualified  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  continue  their  post- 
high-school  education.  My  loan  bill 
would  help  enterprising  students  over- 
come their  financial  obstacle — the  cost 
of  higher  education.  I  beUevc  that  my 
bill  and  similar  proposals  which  are 
aimed  at  relieving  some  of  America's 
educational  problems,  warrant  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress.    The  speed 
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of  the  times  of  which  we  are  a  part  de- 
mand positive  action  based  on  calm  rea- 
son and  soimd  thinking. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  ^^eak- 
er,  I  simply  want  to  make  clear  for  the 
R«co«o  that  I  was  not  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  H.  R.  9739.  au- 
thorizing certain  construction  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 
I  was  making  a  speech  at  the  Industrial 
College  at  Fort  McNalr. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hillings  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Atus)  for  today,  January  15,  through 
January  21,  1958,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Critella  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Saolak)  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Shkppard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  for  today,  January  15, 
through  January  19,  1958,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McCToRMACK)  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailky,  for  30  minutes  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  AoDONizio.  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
13  th  day  of  February  I  may  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  for  1  hour,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  business, 
this  being  in  commemoration  of  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  which  occurred  on  the  15th 
of  February,  but  on  that  date  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PowxLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AoDONizio) ,  for  30  minutes  on  Wednes- 
day, January  22, 1958. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day next,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiics  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Vanix  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  VintsKLL  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bosch  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MuLTEH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harxison  of  Virginia)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. January  16, 1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  adjutant  general. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the 
68th  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  held 
in  Miami  Beach,  FU,  August  25-30,  1957. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Ck>ngr«8s 
(H.  Doc.  No.  305);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  iUustratlons. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fimd  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  approved  January 
30.  1934,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  chairman.  Council 
on  Law  Enforcement  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  report  of  the  official 
operations  of  the  Council  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
period  January  1,  to  December  31.  1957. 
pursuant  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  effective  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  punishment  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  CkJlumbla,"  approved  June  29,  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
transmitting  a  statement  in  writing  exhibit- 
ing the  several  sums  drawn  by  him  pursuant 
to  sections  78  and  80  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  the  application  and  disbursonent  of 
the  same,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  remaining 
in  his  hands,  pursuant  to  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  section  84;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
terminating  Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing  in  the 
alternative  for  private  or  Federal  acquisition 
of  the  part  of  the  tribal  forest  that  must 
be  sold,  and  for  other  purpoaec";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  with  Don  Hununel,  op- 
erating as  the  Mount  McKlnley  National 
Park  Co.,  which,  when  executed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.  wlU  au- 
thorize him  to  provide  faculties  and  aerT> 
Ices  for  the  public  in  Mount  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park,  Alaska,  for  a  period  of  10  years 
from  January  1.  1868.  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  14.  1966  (70  Stat.  643);  to  the  Ooa- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  ti\»hi»i»  ASaln. 
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14IW.  A  letter  ficom.  ttie  Acting  Chief  Com- 
mlssioner.  Indian  Claims  Commlaslon.  tnn»- 
nUttlng  «  report  tbat  proceedlngi  bave  been 
concluded  with  reepect  to  the  following 
claim:  The  BUtck/eet  and  Grot  Ventre 
Tribes  of  Indians  (Montana).  Petitioners,  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant 
(docket  No.  370  (let  elalm,  para.  7-10)), 
puTBUant  to  the  TT^^^^^l  dalms  Commis- 
sion Act  of  August  13.  1940  (60  Stat.  1055; 
25  U.  8.  C.  70t):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insidar  Affairs. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  board 
of  directors,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  a  reixjrt  on  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  ot  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  PubUc  lAw  740.  Slst  Congraas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undor  clause  2  of  rule  XHE.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

liCr.  CCH.MBR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  437.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.  R.  9739,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and 
develop  certain  Installations  for  the  na- 
tional security,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  1280).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 
H.  R.  9994.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion To  Study  the  Adeqtiacy  of  Compensa- 
tion for  Real  Property  Acquired  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
H.  R.  9995.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Ifatlonal 
Wool  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  910);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  AIMX)NIZIO: 
H.R.9990.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  revision 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Edison  Laboratory 
National  Monument,  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BETT8: 
H.  R.  9997.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
isations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BTRD: 
H.  R.  9998.  A  bill  to  Cneourag*  and  stim- 
ulate the  production  and  conservation  of 
coal  In  the  United  States  through  research 
and  development  by  creating  a  Coal  Re- 
search and  Development  Commission,  and 
lot  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  OeorgU: 
H.  R.  9909.  A  blU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 
H.  R.  10000.  A  bin  to  amend  the  definition 
Of  dependent  to  pomlt  working  mothers  and 
widowers  to  deduct  amounts  paid  for  care 
of  chlldrsn  while  parent  is  working  and 
to  correct  present  inequities  In  this  pro- 
Tlslon;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways    and 


By  Mr.  DSMP8ET: 
R.  R.  10001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  31.  1963.  relating  to  the  Arch  Hurley 
Oonaervaney  Dlstrtct.  Tucumcarl  reclama- 
tion project.  New  Mexico;  to  the  I'^^mmmtm 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FINO:  i 

H.  B.  10003.  A  bill  to  increase  jthe  amount 
of  an  individual's  earnings  wh|ch  may  be 
counted  as  the  basis  for  his  beaeflts  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  and  for  other  iiurposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mains. 

H.  R.  10003.  A  bill  to  amend  tlfle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  th4t  fuU  bene- 
fits (when  based  up>on  the  atlkdnment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  pajrable  ^  women  at 
age  60;  to  the  Committee  oni  Ways  and 
Means.  [ 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL:  ' 

H.  R.  10004.  A  bill  to  provld^  that  the 
procuring  of  certain  licenses  aiid  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  taxes  shall  not  be  reqiilred 
for  buses  carrying  only  schoollOiildren  or 
Boy '  Scouts  or  Girl  Scouts  for  sightseeing 
purposes  In  the  District  of  Cdlumbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.  R.  10005.  A  bill  to  provide  f^r  the  Joint 
development  of  the  waterjxjwcr  tesources  of 
the  Trinity  River  dlvleion,  Central  VaUey 
project,  California,  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  to  reduce 
expenditures  of  the  United  Stated  to  increase 
revenues  of  the  United  States,  t«  encourage 
the  most  widespread  use  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  the  lowest  possible  raltes  to  con- 
sumers consistent  with  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, and  for  other  purposes;  tb  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10006.  A  bill  to  authorlz#  the  Santa 
Cruz  Harbor  project,  Santa  Cms.  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Worksl 
By  Mr.  HYDE:  , 

H.  R.  10007.  A  biU  to  provide  ior  a  scien- 
tific study  and  research  progrjm  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  increased  and  addi- 
tional industrial  uses  of  agrlcu»ural  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  reduce  siirpluses  of  such  prod- 
ucts and  to  Increase  the  Income  of  farmers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Copimlttae  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

H.  R.  lOOOe.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  th^  the  rental 
value  of  a  parsonage  shall  not  t>e  Included 
In  determining  the  amount  of  a  ^Btlred  min- 
ister's outside  earnings  for  the  tmrposes  of 
the  work  clause;  to  the  Commltate  on  Ways 
and  Means.  T 

H.  R.  10009.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
conveyance of  certain  surplus  r«kl  property 
to  Newaygo,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  j 
ByMr.  HERLONG:                | 

H.  R.  10010.  A  WU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Serflces  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  the  dlspoaal  of  certain 
surplus  property  to  pubUc  health  agencies 
of  a  State,  its  poUtical  subdivisions  and  In- 
strumentalltleB:  to  the  Conunittke  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  T 
By  Mr.  HILL:  | 

H.R.  10011.  A  bill  to  amend  t^e  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  aiow  acreage 
planted  to  the  1958  crop  of  wjjter  wheat 
In  excess  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  be 
considered  in  establishing  such  aUotments 
for  the  future;  to  the  Committee  on  Aerl 
ciiltiu-e.  ' 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 

H.R.  10012.  A  bUl  to  amend  _„_  „».^.- 
shed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
with  respect  to  the  valuation  of  intangible 
benefits  from  works  Improvement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama; 

H.  R.  10018.  A   bin   to  provide 

business  disaster  loans  In  areas 

excessive  rainfall;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  T 

By  Ifr.  MCCARTHY:  | 

H.  R.  10014.  A  blU  to  amend  tide  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  uijaer  certain 
oondlttons.  the  extension  of  coverage  by  the 
Insurance  system  established  by  such  tlUe 
to  policemen  and  firemen  of  tie  State  of 
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Minnesota;  to  the  OommltCis  on  Wkys  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10015.  A  bill  to  oonilnue  until  the 
does  of  June  30.  1059.  th«  suspension  of 
duties  and  Import  taxes  on  metal  scrap,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the^  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  | 

H.  R.  10016.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1964;  $o  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiire. 

ByMr.  McINTOSH:        j 

H.  R.  10017.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Government 
agencies  to  acquire  or  uss  the  National 
Grange  headquarters  site  i^lthout  specific 
Congressional  approval;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  10018.  A  bOl  to  lncoi|>orat«  the  Vet- 
erans at  World  War  I  of  th(  ITnlted  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  th«  Judi- 
ciary. I 
By  Mr.  MCMILLAN:        | 

H.  R.  10019.  A  blU  to  protsct  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  th^  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  j 

By  Mr.  MAT:  I 

H.  R.  10030.  A  bin  to  amen^  title  10  of  ths 
United  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination of  cadets  and  mldslUpmen  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  service  academies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Com^ttss  on  Armed 
Services.  | 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  R.  10021.  A  bill  to  p^ivlds  tJiat  ths 
1955  formula  for  taxing  Income  of  life-in- 
surance companies  shall  alao|  sf^ly  to  taxa- 
ble years  beginning  In  1967;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  i 
By  Mr.  REED:  | 

H.  R.  10022.  A  bin  to  prbvlde  that  the 
1955  formula  for  taxing  lAcome  of  lifs- 
insiu-ance  companies  shall  also  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,    i 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  MlLoarl: 

H.  R.  10033.  A  biU  to  pr^de  that  ths 
1966  formula  for  taxing  ificome  of  life- 
insurance  companies  shall  al9o  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  1 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  ' 

H.  R.  10034.  A  bUl  establliung  a  general 
pcrtlcy  with  respect  to  paymento  to  State 
and  local  governments  on  account  of  Fed- 
eral real  property  and  tauglble  personal 
property  by  providing  for  the  taxation  of 
certain  Federal  property  an4  for  payments 
in  connection  with  certain  other  Federal 
property,  and  for  other  pufposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.  R.  10025.  A  bill  to  ammd  section  301 

(c)    of   the    Agricultural   Aot   of    1949,    as 

amended,  relating  to  price  sut>ports  on  dairy 

products;  to  the  Committee  tm  Agrlcultun. 

By  Mr.  SIKES:  \ 

H.  R.  10026.  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  Intwnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aljow  a  taxpayer 
an  additional  Income-tax  eiiemptlon  for  a 
dependent  child  who  is  a  student  above  the 
high-school  level;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H.  R.  10027.  A  bill  to  amen<i  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  profride  that  fuU 
benefits  (when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  wlU  be  payaMe  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te<as- 

H.  R.  10028.  A  blU  to  amend  titie  H  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  to  limit  the  closing  or 
transfer  of  functions  or  actlviUes  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices,  or 
hospitals,  homes,  or  centers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     TEAGUE     of     Texas     Car 
request) :  I 

H.  R.  10029.  A  bUl  to  provI<^  a  J-year  pre- 
sumpUve  period  of  service  Connection  for 


CTonunlttee   on 
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organic  heart  disease  which  develops  within 
3  years  from  the  date  of  sepcu-atlon  from 
active  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.  R.  10030.  A  bin  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Income-tax  purposes  of  certain  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  education  of 
a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  10031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  for 
International  Ctiltural  Relations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 

H.  R.  10032.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.  J.  Res.  498.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Hudson -Champlaln  Celebration  Conunls- 
slon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Samuel  Chester 
Reid;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.  J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  people  of  Italy  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Italy  wUl  remain  one 
of  the  free  and  democratic  nations'  of  the 
world;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BENTLET: 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  deferment  from  Induction  of 
schoolteachers  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act;  to  the  Conmalttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.  Res.  438.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  investigations  and  studies  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  64  and  House  Resolution 
65;  to  the  Committee  on  Ho\ue  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.  Res.  439.  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  seciire  an  agreement  with 
Japan  to  protect  Alaska-spawned  salmon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

H.  R.  10033.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Lyon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOOLET: 
H.  R.  10034.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Axina 
Petrakakls  Palatos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HTDE: 

H.  R.  10035.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fed- 
erlco  Luss;  to  the  CouMnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
H.  R.  10036.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ernest 
I«e  (Lee  Mlng-Slng);  to  the  ConmUttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEARNEY: 
H.  R.  10037.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mlas 
Helga  Albrecht;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTOSH: 
H.  R.  10038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sumlko 
Imakunl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.  R.  10039.  A   blU   for  the  reUef  of  Vln- 
cenza  Biello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.  R.  10040.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Jercm- 
imo  Cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  10041.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Stathacopoulos  and  Evangella  Stathacopou- 
los;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
i  By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.  R.  10043.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hsuaa 
Wei;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  Stamp  To  Commemorate  the  175di  Ab- 
niTertary  of  tlic  Bkth  of  CapL  Samnel 
Chester  Reid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or  mrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  15. 1959 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  to  issue  a 
stamp  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  a  disting\iished 
American,  Capt.  Samuel  Chester  Reid. 

Samuel  Chester  Reid  was  bom  in  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  on  August  25,  1783,  the  son 
of  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy. 
Young  Reid,  following  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  joined  the  United  States  Navy 
during  the  War  of  1812  and  soon  after 
took  command  of  a  privateer.  General 
Armstrong.  During  the  Battle  of  Payal 
in  the  Azores,  Captain  Reid  proved  his 
adroitness  as  a  seaman  by  outmaneuver- 
ing  the  British  ship  Carnation,  which 
was  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  12  landing 
craft  and  a  crew  of  about  500.  When  it 
was  evident  that  after  another  attack 
he  would  lose  many  men  and  possibly 
his  ship,  Reid  scuttled  the  ship,  thus 
losing  only  two  men.  Three  himdred 
British  were  injured  and  their  fleet  se- 
verely battered.  Due  to  Captain  Reids 
efforts,  the  British  expeditionary  force 
was  late  In  reaching  New  Orleans  and 
was  imable  to  invade  Louisiana  before 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  thus  enabled  to 
reach  New  Orleans  first  and  triumph  in 


one  of  the  brighter  events  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Without  Capt.  Samuel  Chester 
Reid.  the  Northwest  Territory  might 
easily  have  become  British  land. 

After  resigning  from  the  Navy,  Reid 
became  the  first  harbormaster  of  New 
York,  established  the  first  lightship  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  established  a  sema- 
phore system  which  quickly  noted  the 
arrival  of  ships. 

At  this  time  many  States  were  being 
admitted  to  the  Union  and  the  original 
flag  of  1  star  and  1  stripe  per  State 
became  highly  unsatisfactory.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  prevailed  upon 
Captain  Reid  to  redesign  the  flag.  Con- 
gress adopted  his  suggestion  that  stars 
representing  the  additional  States  be 
added  to  the  blue  field  and  that  the 
stripes  represent  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies.  Mrs.  Reid  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  sewing  the  first  flag  of  this 
kind  and  it  was  fiown  over  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  April  13.  1818. 

When  Captain  Reid  died  in  1861.  his 
grave  was  unmarked  and  his  past  deeds 
forgotten.  Many  years  later  when  some- 
one was  going  through  old  records  of 
the  Green-Wood  Cemetery,  it  was 
brought  to  light  that  the  burial  place  of 
this  very  great  American  had  long  gone 
unnoticed.  Through  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate citizens  the  Associated  Granite 
Craftsmen  Guild  of  Greater  New  York 
volimteered  to  erect  a  monument,  stnd  a 
shaft  of  perfectly  matched  pieces  of 
granite  marics  his  resting  place.  For- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  paid  tribute  to  this  Navy  hero 
on  October  28, 1956. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
deeds  of  heroism  and  patriotism  such  as 
those  of  Samuel  Chester  Reid  should 


not  go  unnoticed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple and  I  urge  this  body  to  support  my 
resolution  commemorating  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 


Tke  Dadfct  Message  Witk  Respect  to  R£A 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  15. 1958 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  generally 
on  his  budget,  as  he  has  realistically  met 
the  pressing  problems  on  the  militaiy 
and  foreign  front,  and,  of  necessity,  has 
called  for  reductions  on  less  essential 
nonmilltary  expenses  on  the  home  front. 

I  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
budget  message  with  respect  to  REL^  and 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  in 
cooperation  with  Congressman  Horan,  of 
Washington,  calling  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  financing  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  has  done  so  much  not  only  for 
the  farmers  but  for  the  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

I  felt  such  a  study  should  be  made  as 
to  the  philosophy  that  underlies  this 
nonprofit  cooperative  program  which 
has  been  a  godsend  to  the  farmers  of 
America  and  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  satisfied  that  bef(n«  any  serious 
changes  are  made  with  reference  to  RBA 
that  such  a  study  should  be  msule  bring- 
ing out  all  of  the  facts,  which  will  make 
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a  further  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Commission  Is  empowa«d  to 
make  this  study  and  make  its  lecom- 
mendatloos  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  by  March  30. 1959. 


EdacatioB  Procram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RBPBISENTATZVSS 

Wednesday.  January  15, 1958 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
crash  education  program  to  stimulate 
lagging  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  may  cash  before  it  gets 
off  the  ground. 

The  desperately  needed  school  con- 
struction program  Is  out.  Although  the 
classroom  shortage  is  critical  in  the 
South  and  in  the  thousands  of  new 
suburban  communities  surrounding  our 
large  cities,  this  legislation  is  doomed 
on  the  integration  issue.  Unless  inte- 
gration is  insured  by  law,  segregated 
8cho(^  would  be  planned  and  built  in 
the  South. 

The  President's  higher  education 
scholarship  program,  providing  scholar- 
ship funds  for  distribution  by  the  several 
States  on  a  matching  basis,  would  un- 
fortunately limit  such  scholarship 
awards  to  public  institutions  and  deny 
the  participation  of  privately  endowed 
colleges  which  in  the  past  have  provided 
the  bulk  of  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  prefer  to  support  a  program  stimu- 
lating higher  education  by,  first,  allow- 
ing a  tax  deduction  up  to  $600  per  year 
per  dependent  to  taxpayers  who  send 
their  dependents  to  college;  second  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  student  loan  fund 
for  high-aptitude  students  pursuing 
higher  education,  particularly  in  essen- 
tial and  needed  subjects;  third,  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  providing  tuition  and 
support  to  exceptional  students  pursuing 
vital  courses  of  study  and  pledging  sev- 
eral years  after  graduation  or  comple- 
tion of  their  studies  to  public  research 
and  development  projects. 

This  type  of  program  is  better  suited 
to  our  free  enterprise  system  in  that  it 
would  leave  the  selection  of  coUege  to  the 
Individual  student,  provide  no  govern- 
mental Interference  with  ediMational  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  equal  opportunities  to 
both  public  and  privately  endowed  col- 
leges to  adjust  to  the  current  educa- 
tional crisis.  The  program  could  be 
flexibly  administered  to  favor  educa- 
tional training  in  demand  and  short 
supply. 

Incentives  for  scholarship  could  be 
stimulated.  Tax  deductions,  student 
loans  and  grants-in-aid  could  be  limited 
to  students  with  scholarship  standards 
in  the  upper  one-half  of  their  classes 
This  would  develop  scholarship  compe- 


titlon  and  force  out  the  dnmes  aiid  space 
consumers  in  our  scholastic  systems.  In 
this  space  age  there  is  less  and  less 
room  for  space  consumers.       1 

We  cannot  continue  to  waste  |he  vital 
natural  resource  of  half -trained  land  im- 
derdeveloped  American  talent.  We  have 
the  facilities — we  have  the  altitudes. 
We  must  give  more  recognition  to 
aclilevement  in  the  sciences,  injthe  arts 
and  hiunanitles.  in  all  fields.  JThe  po- 
tential to  earn  money  alone  j  Is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  df  today. 
We  must  encourage  the  development  of 
scientists  and  scholars  and  scl<)larship 
in  every  way  possible. 


Jar,uary  15 


Veterans'  Day,  1957 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZAifDT 

OF   FENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSSENTAXnVSS 

Wednesday.  January  IS.  ISBt 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speiker.  it 
was  my  privilege  on  November  11,  1957, 
to  deliver  the  following  address  as  part 
of  the  Veterans'  Day  celebration  in  my 
hometown  of  Altoona.  Pa.  The  inspir- 
ing program  was  sponsored  by  t^e  vari- 
ous veterans'  organizations  of  Altoona 
and  was  an  appropriate  obsen^nce  of 
Veterans'  Day.  I 

Ainmsss  Dklivxbxd  bt  Jaicxs  E.  VaH  ZANirr, 

MtMWKB  OF  CONCSXSS,  SOlH  DISTRICT  OF 
PlINNSIXVANIA,  AT  TH«  VEmUJKS'  DAT  CXLC- 
BKATION.    1967  I 

I  am  liighly  honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  do  my  part  in  keeping  alive  the  sacred 
traditions  of  this  American  holiday. 

Armistice  Day,  which  has  been  celebrated 
on  November  11  since  1918.  has  been 
changed  by  law  to  Veterans'  Day.         i^ 

Originally  marking  the  end  of  h^stlllUes 
in  World  War  I,  Veterans'  Day  comm^orates 
the  services  of  those  who  fought  In  aU  the 
wars  In  which  our  country  has  b^en  en- 
gaged. 

As  we  assemble  here  today  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
patriotic  service  of  aU  veterans.  ' 

The  pattern  of  existence  of  our  veterans 
organizations  was  set  by  the  sxirvl  vors  of 
the  CIvU  War  In  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

Then  foUowed  the  United  Spanlsh^Ameri- 
can  War  Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United   States,  the  A<ierlcan 
Legion,    the    Disabled    American    Viterans 
the  AMVETS.  and  other  groups.  ( 

Today  It  Is  a  common  thing  to  fliid  vet- 
erans in  aU  age  brackets  in  all  wklks  of 
life.  '^ 

0\a  defenders  In  time  of  war  arei  cham- 
pions of  peace,  champions  of  sound  stable 
government.  i 

Today  veterans  everywhere  are  asking  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  keep  falt|i  with 
those  comrades  who  did  not  survive  th»  hcw- 
roTB  of  war.  . 

Veterans  everywhere  *n  aaklnc  t^t  we 
renew  our  faith  In  the  American  Ideals  for 
Which  their  comrades  died. 

On  many  occasions  we  turn  to  ttie  old 
quotation  which  tells  us  that  a  laZa  who 
has  no  regard  for  the  past  has  no^egatd 
for  the  future.  .t^B-ru 


The  foU  effect  of  this  truth  grows  upon  us 
when  we  see  It  working  out  In  >»««»«.. 
destiny. 

When  we  safeguard  the  values  of  day* 
gone  by  the  happiness  and  rlctuMH  of  our 
Uvee  are  better  established. 

Historic  shrines  are  meant  to  eultivate 
our  capacity  for  the  appredatloti  of  the 
past.  I 

Our  own  State  of  Pennsylvaiila  and  Blatr 
County  are  dotted  with  htetorla  shrines  that 
we  the  citizens  of  the  Keystooie  State  take 
pride  in  showing  our  visitors. 

Then,  too,  all  Americans  know  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery;  Independence  Hall  in 
PhUadelphla:  Valley  Forge;  thM  Battlefield 
at  Gettysburg:  the  Statue  of  Uberty  In  the 
New  York  Harbor:  Mount  Vemdn.  the  home 
of  George  Washington;  MonUceUo,  the 
home  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  and!  the  Ltnooln 
Memorial  in  our  National  Capital. 

Tes.  the  list  of  thew  historic  shrines  U 
endless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  e^ery  city  and 
town  In  the  United  SUtes  ha^  a  shrine,  a 
statue,  or  a  plaque  which  commemorates 
some  event  or  person,  which  is  part  of  our 
American  tradition.  , 

When  Americans  talk  aboi<t  cherished 
traditions  of  thU  great  Republic  we  raraly 
have  in  mind  a  clear  definition  bt  tte  words 
we  use.  I 

We  find  In  them  a  fitting  cioak  for  the 
emoUonal  sentiment  we  feel  wl»eu  we  utter 
them. 

Letme  assure  you  that  we  kre  aU  firm 
brtlevers  in  the  giorlous  liwlljtiiiis  W  oar 
great  Republic.  ^ 

We  have  demonstrated  that  fMt  by  fight- 
ing for  them  in  various  wars.       < 

These  traditions  represent  tie  Itomt  In 
thought  and  deed  that  vetwanskave  foxight 
and  died  tat  since  the  toundlnc  at  this 
Nation. 

All  that  is  adEcd  ts  that  real  Ueanlog  be 
given  to  these  words,  so  that  when  we  say 
them  we  have  in  mind  a  clear  picture  of 
our  experience  as  a  Nation.  Tfes,  a  deep- 
seated  experience  rather  than  a  n>ere  thrUl  of 
emotion,  such  as  we  feel  when  we  see  the 
flag  raised  or  heu  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. " 

Webster  defines  the  word  "tradition"  as  "a 
custom  which  has  prevaUed  as  from  gen- 
eration to  generation."  , 

This  definition  U  clear  enougk  although 
Bome  who  use  the  term  seem  not  to  realize 
that  a  tradition  Is  a  living,  movttig,  growing 
thing,  not  something  absolute,  tmalterable 
and  forever  fixed.  ] 

We  often  smile  at  young  people  who  talk 
about  "starting  a  new  tradition." 

But  they  are  more  than  half  tight. 

The  world,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  took  pains 
to  emphasize,  belongs  to  the  Uvlng  genera- 
tion; and  each  new  generaUon  leaves  its 
mark  on  the  American  tradltlod. 

Tradition  is  not  something  that  ended 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  George  Wash- 
ington, or  James  Monroe,  or  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, or  Herbert  Hoover. 

-J*i^"°"       *■       constanuy       developing, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  ^"^' 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  part  of  a 
tradition  that  will  mark  the  era  Ih  which  we 
live.  ^^ 

There  are  two  fimdamental  doncepts  of 
American  tradition  that  I  have  ilngled  out 
for  discussion  with  you.  j 

yirat,  the  character  of  otur  peopte. 

The  character  of  our  people  U|one  of  the 
great  defenses  of  our  Matlcn.  | 

It  was  a  people  of  strong  eha|«cter  who 
bum  this  Nation,  but  only  a  string  people 
can  be  trusted  with  our  great  power.  prlTl- 
leges,  and  responsibilities. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  history  of  early 
Pennsylvania.   New  England.  Virginia,  and 
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the  Middle  Atiantto  — tttomeat*  to  b«  Inw^ 

pressed  by  this  fact. 

Our  forefather!  were  sturdy  pioneers  with 
a  strong  sense  of  rlgbteousnesi,  Juitlce,  and 
personal  Integrity.  At  the  time  of  ^e  War 
of  Independence  the  majority  of  the  Colo- 
nists had  been  brought  op  an  tb»  funda- 
mental concepts  of  rewrence.  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  honesty.  Tlieee  oanoepts  repre- 
sented a  stem  philosophy,  one  that  wm 
strong  and  never  weak. 

The  original  settlers  of  this  Nation,  which 
Included  the  SDgllah.  Scotch,  and  Irish,  were 
followed  to  this  new  Nation  by  freedom- 
seeking  French,  by  Oermana  fleeing  Prus- 
sian militarism,  by  Italians.  Scandinavians, 
snd  others  who  saw  the  vision  of  liberty  and 
opportunity.  They  were  refugees  from  po- 
litical and  rellgiovu  oppression,  but  they  were 
not  fugitives  from  high  moral  concept*  and 
disciplined  religious  living. 

There  was  something  noble  and  great  in 
these  pioneering  Americans  which  we.  on 
this  Veterans'  Day  need,  if  we  are  to  emerge 
from  the  present  chaos  as  a  pec^le  worthy  of 
survival.  We  need  these  stem  qxiallttes  to- 
dsy  which  make  character  a  firm  alloy,  com- 
pounded of  human  strength  and  divine  graoe, 
kindness  and  flrmnfiss,  gentleness  and  rug- 
gedness,  and  finally,  a  determination  to  live 
for  and  to  enforce  justice. 

It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  only  men 
of  majestic  character  can  be  trusted  with 
their  own  destinies.  Therefore  It  follows 
that  if  our  American  tradlUon  Is  to  endure 
we  need  a  people  of  strong  character. 

My  second  emphasis  U  baasd  on  the  prem- 
ise that  we  believe  In  the  right  of  a  republic 
to  survive  and  to  grow.  This  docs  not  mean 
that  we  should  spend  our  live*  and  our  for- 
tunes in  an  effort  to  acquire  new  terri- 
tory, but  It  does  mean  that  we  must  be  on 
guard  to  protect  and  defend  our  cherished 
American  Ideals  of  Uberty  and  freedom. 

In  defending  these  Ideals  we  must  can- 
tlnue  to  face  the  danger,  not  only  of  Indi- 
vidual death,  but  also  of  collective  destruc- 
tion. 

It  Is  only  when  we  fully  understand  aU  the 
Implications  of  atomic  warfare  that  we  shall 
acquire  added  courage  and  calm,  together 
with  a  firm  determination,  to  avert  the 
senseless  massacre  of  a  oonfllct  wsged  with 
atomic  power.  There  is  no  Uluslon  as  to  any 
ulUmate  victory  to  be  gained  by  anyone  in 
atomic  warfare.  Frankly,  it  is  a  suicidal  en- 
terprise. The  death-deaUng  capabUItles  of 
atomic  weapons  move  In  a  strange  sphere. 
They  are  guilty  of  no  geographic  discrimina- 
tion. If  directed  at  us.  there  will  be  no  se- 
curity, even  if  we  fiee  the  city  and  move  to 
the  country.  The  remotest  village  in  the 
Dakotas  or  in  the  Carolinas,  the  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  United  States 
Capitol  In  Wachington,  and  the  Kremlin  In 
Moscow,  may  aU  be  total  victims  of  such  war. 

Atomic  weapons  know  no  religious  preju- 
dices. They  would  destroy  in  even  measure 
Catholic.  Jew,  Protestant.  Moslem.  Hindu, 
and  heathen,  believers  and  atheists,  minister 
and  congregation,  club,  labor  union,  and 
fraternity  member.  Atomic  warfare  has  no 
color  prejudice.  White  group*  and  brown. 
Diack  or  yellow  would  be  victims  without 
partiality  or  preference.  Nor  is  social  posl- 
"pn  In  life  recognised  by  atomic  warfare. 
^e  president  of  the  bank  and  the  Union 
square  agitator,  the  scoundrel  and  the  peace- 
loving  dttaen.  the  scientist  and  the  dock 
lauorer,  the  Innocent  and  the  guUty,  aU  would 
be  swept  away. 

We  must  aU  be  Imbued  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  atomic  warfare  means  not  Jtjst 
disaster  or  tragedy,  but  In  larse  measure, 
it  means  total  death. 

We  are  now  Uvlng  tn  a  moment  at  history 
2™^w»  must  suy  both  alert  and  f  uU  of 
expectation. 
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♦vlTl.^  ■»«»»  be  aiert  for  every  avenue 
that  will  promote  peace.  »«*-• 

i^!^^^>^  ''*"•  «P^  promote, 
SIJS^  S°*-*^*°°*  •  irassroot  movement 
wward  self -preesrratlon. 

TJie  pseawatlan  of  the  heman  rscs  wlU 
be  di*e  to  mankind's  determination  to  dweu 
tax  peMe  with  each  other. 

<^  may  be  sure  that  even  behind  the  Iron 
cu"*™  there  U  no  group  willing  to  die 
Wholesale  for  a  dictator's  mad  scheme  for 
WOTld  domlnatlcm  through  atomic  conflict 

Throughout  the  last  deeade.  an  over  ib» 
world,  the  oppressed  havs  been  rising  to 
demand  their  share  in  life. 

This  U  ths  supreme  challenge  to  Ameri- 
cans who  not  only  believe  in  the  American 
way  of  me,  in  the  meaning  and  power  of  our 
Republic,  but  who  also  are  grimly  determined 
to  prevent  the  world  from  stdf-destnietlon. 

If  the  American  people  were  ever  given  an 
outright  clear-cut  opportunity  to  decide  on 
the  question  of  communism,  they  would 
prompUy  voU  "No." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Issue  of  communism 
has  never  been  presented  to  the  people  in 
any  honest  or  manly  fashion. 

It  is  fed  to  xis  In  small  doses. 

Commimlsm  presents  itself  to  us  in  varied 
forms  of  disguise. 

But  communism  dressed  in  gentleman's 
clothing,  or  in  any  other  garb.  Is  communism 

Communism  thinks  of  peace  only  In  terms 
of  death  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

Like  tlie  leopard  communism  cannot 
change  its  spots. 

Having  retnmed  reoenUy  from  Russta  I 
know  that  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  individual  freedom. 

In  Russia  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  thought,  and  every 
other  freedom  is  denied  the  people 

The  dicutes  of  the  Kremlin  must  be 
obeyed. 

For  the  common  people,  and  there  are  mU- 
Uons  of  them  In  Russia,  only  one  nUe  U  cer- 
tain :  They  are  tools  of  the  state. 

In  Riissla  the  people  are  told  that  liberty 
ts  the  price  of  economic  security. 

In  reality,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the 
great  massss  of  the  pe<^le  have  neither  lib- 
erty nor  security. 

From  my  own  personal  observations  the 
Russian  people  are  Uvlng  in  abject  slavery 
and  bound  by  the  chains  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship. 

In  the  face  oT  the  great  challenge  that  we 
are  confronted  with  today,  can  we  doubt  for 
1  minute  that  our  form  of  government  must 
survive  and  grow? 

How  can  our  RepubUc  survive  and  grow 
If  here  in  the  United  States  at  its  source 
and  center,  as  citizens  we  cannot  reconcile 
iU  behavior  with  its  theories  and  its  idealsf 
If  we  profoundly  believe  in  the  right  of 
our  form  of  government  to  s\irvive  and  grow 
«s  a  nati<«,  we  must  stay  xmlted.  utilize 
superhtunan  patience,  and  above  aU  show 
superhuman  ingenuity. 

We  must  acquire  a  combination  of  grim 
courage  and  wise  benevolence. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  all  Americans  is 
universal  peace. 

In  this  burning  deslr*  for  peace  surely 
veterans  who  have  known  war  firsthand  de- 
sire it  most. 

As  heirs  of  the  traditions  of  the  Amterlcan 
form  of  government,  all  Americans  on  this 
Veterans'  Dey  l»67  must  rededleate  them- 
selves to  the  Meals  of  this  Nation. 

To  thorn  at  us  who  are  veterans,  and  who 
have  already  mads  sacrifices  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  American  way  of  life,  let 
me  admonish  you  that  there  are  further 
sacrlflees  demanded  In  the  ra«e  for  our  sur- 
vival ac  a  natioa. 

In  ttkls  ccmneetkn  let  me  repeat  the  warn- 
ing  o<    a  great    American,   our   Prasidsnt 
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Theodore  Boosevett.  wlioee  100th  birthtfag 
anniversary  Is  commemorated  this  year 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said:  -Thk  things  that 
wUl  destroy  America  are  prosperity  at  any 
price,  peaoe  at  any  {nloe.  the  love  of  eoift 
uvlng,   and    the    get-rioh-qnlek   theory  at 

Ladles  and  gwiUemm.  that  warning 
sounded  by  Teddy  Booeevelt  over  50  yean 
ago  is  a  grim  prediction  of  the  challenge  tills 
NaUon  faces  today  In  the  batle  for  survival 

If  Teddy  Rooeevelt  were  alive  today  he 
would  condemn  thoee  who  axe  using  paittsaa 
politics  to  advance  their  own  Intarests,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nattan  as  a  whole, 
and  at  a  time  when  national  unity  was  never 
at  a  greater  piemixun. 

He  would  remind  us  of  our  lack  of  naUonal 
defense  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  and  .'«aln  in 
Korea  in  IbSO.  * 

«ven  though  we  were  unprepared  at  that 
tune.  aU  Americans  imlted  In  support  of  th« 
President  ol  the  United  States,  and  petty 
partisan  poUtics  were  consigned  to  the  na- 
tional ashcan. 

Today  our  great  Republic  Is  again  at  the 
crossroads  of  Its  destiny. 

This  means  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
hour  is  not  carping  criticism  but  the  tradl- 
tlonal  national  unity  for  which  this  NatlOD 
is  noted  in  time  of  naUonal  peril. 

Therefore  let  me  conclude  my  rsoMrks  by 
makng  an  earnest  appeal  to  organizations 
such  as  yours  In  demanding  that  the  de- 
cisions which  concern  the  secxirtty  of  this 
Nation  be  removed  from  the  poUtieal  arena 
and  decided  in  the  good  old  American  tradl« 
tion  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country. 

I«t  me  add  that  as  a  united  nation  we  can 
successfully  meet  any  crisU;  but.  mark  you, 
if  we  are  torn  asunder  by  poUtical  bickering 
we  are  virtually  writing  our  own  ticket  for 
national  ruin. 


The  Pfifkt  of  the  Po 

EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or  PsmtsTLVAitu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  January  IS,  19St 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlnc 
the  last  recess.  I  made  it  my  business  to 
visit  a  few  post  offices  to  see  bow  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  treats 
its  employees,  the  postal  workers. 

I  was  Interested  In  mmpfn^ng  the 
working  conditions  of  thoee  who  cany 
on  the  services  of  the  Oovemment  with 
thoee  working  in  private  Industry. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cme  in- 
terested In  American  labor,  I  introduced 
much  legislation  to  Improve  the  working 
conditions  of  those  who  toil  in  the  mills 
and  mines  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  pri- 
vate employment  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  management  and  union  reiire- 
sentatives  of  labor,  to  improve  the  safety. 
the  healUi,  and  the  condititms  undo* 
which  employees  work. 

As  one  who  has  worked  In  tbe  steel 
mills  of  Pittsburgh.  I  can  well  zemember 
the  lack  of  toilet  facilities  and.  in  some 
cases,  where  there  were  none  at  alL 

I  remembtf  men  leaving  the  tnir%tyt 
and  mills  after  a  12-hour  day,  in  sweaty 
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of  work  ttlll  on  their  f  mm  and  eloth^! 
I  haw  iMn  and  hMrd  womm  on 
■trntoaw  complalninf  about  having  to 
•*««•««  to  worlMrt  in  their  dlrtyelother 
..^!22f*  oooOitUnu  have  been  corrected 
to  private  emplojrment  by  la^iSSd 

neaitn,  and  other  neoeuary  leglelatlon 
by  the  varloue  Statee .  *•■«»««» 

Pwyeee,  and  the  waehroome  are  weU 
GmtoveT  "*•*  «^»«ll«~-  1-  kipt  aV2 

niSl2S'-5*tSf**^,/***''**'^  *»  rofflclent 
numDers  io  that,  after  a  fweaty  day  tha 

y«;>w'  ««  -hower  and  change  SJi  hU 
:»25»  »«>«•"  clothee  with  M  fear  of 
22555.M?!"  ^»*^*  '^hom  he  may 
•ocldentaUy  briuh  on  hie  way  home. 

Dining  room*  are  afforded  so  that 
gj^'^ho  carry  their  lunches  can  .It  at 
tablee  and  eat  rested  and  at  ease 
•rii'SH2*i*°  ^1  working  area  Is  cionsld- 
SiV"?  important  to  the  efficiency  of 

i£lin°oJ  tK  ""^^  *?"'•  ^°d  to  avoid  Jjre- 
straln  of  the  employees. 

tJ^^iS^^^^'  ^  '^^^  «^  on  and  elabo- 
rate the  many,  many  advances  made  by 

Srivt^.H*"'^^^^"  ^^i'^b  not  onfy  to! 
prove  the  worker's  efficiency,  but  which 

•iJS["  fP^'^e^'  I  could  go  on  and  on 
w  spells  out  the  difference  between  a 

JfnH  1^^,,*°  ^^^  ^^"^^  o^  sanitation,  health 
and  working  conditions  of  our  Sta^^  ?« 

"it^ted  States  Oovern^n^^^Uncle 
fj.?r^Pfclally  with  respect  to  S 

T  fln?  Ik*^'  P*''*  offlces^S^our  Na«^ 
«v>n^S?  "^^  unsatisfactory  working 
S^t  offl '^  SL""!  ""^^  applicable  to  any  oSf 
post  office,  but  to  all  post  offices. 

ir,  «i^®/^®  working  conditions  existed 
to  private  employment,  inspectors  from 
toe  labor  and  health  departSentTof  S2 
States  would  be  "hauling"  the  emolovS^ 
toto  courts  and  prosecuUng  toem  ^°^^" 
Many  Congressmen  would  be  attarir 
tog  and  making  political  hay  fw  vo^  b^ 
exposing  the  employers  and  posii  afthl 
employees-  champion  ^^  "  ^^ 

thf^bTamr""'  ''"  °^"*'  *^*  °"  P"t  •' 
We  are  the  "Board  of  Directors"    t 
ask  every  Member  to  visit  the  ^  okr^f 
to  his  district,    nils  is  what  hJ^mSd 
A  gloomy  lighted  Interior  * 

lighting  of  the  19th-century  vintage 
-vS  K*^"^"  eyestrain,  headaches,  and 
which  does  not  provide  sufficient  light 
to  do  a  good  Job.  ^"' 

ToUet  facilities  that  belong  to  a  back- 
ward country,  and  with  no  thought  of 
how  many  employees  must  use  th«m 
In   the   Christmas  rush,   lines  *wer* 

most  cases,  no  attendant  was  on  duty  to 
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■ee  ttiat  they  were  kept  olian.  and  that 
tolleu  were  kept  iluihed.  T*"' ""**  "»* 

There  were  not  even  4>oufh  waah- 
baelne  to  wash  their  handsT 

inetead  of  a  battery  of 
oathromn  of  eufflclent  slae 
poet  ofBoe  In  my  own 
one  Uttle  oubby  hole  wn\ 
■bower  that  had  long  lost  1 

Lookers  were  Jammed  Inio  a  room  so 
cnrowded  you  had  to  baok lout  boMuee 

Sh7r  SiloT  •"""•'  '^  ^  PM-  •»- 


January  25 


to  a 

the  largest 

,  ot,  X  found 

iMlde  for  a 

usefulness, 

a  room  so 


were  sitting 
eating  their 
room  to  the 


■v«n  at  that,  employees 
on  the  floor  and  in  comere 
lunches,  since  there  was  no 
■o-called  dining  room. 

A  dark,  dismal  dining  n  om  oonslsU 

nSr-?    1  attendant  to  see  that  wrap- 

nivSmiil*  PO«tal  transpoiuuon  de- 
partment a  penitentiary  -would  look 
more  Inviting  to  work  In.    ig«In  t^ 

fn  hi^in^^i'r"-  0«5econtSi^ 
m  the  mills  and  factories  of 'today  "the 
sweeper"  is  constantly  sweeping  up 

The  lighting,  the  ventilatibn  and  the 
dark,  dirty  walls  and  floori^de  tSJ 
department  the  worst  of  all.  . 
WW  •  ?P«*^«r.  in  private  establishments 
where  there  are  hundreds  o7employ&S 

hospital  is  on  hand  every  Hour  of  the 
working  week,    m  most  ca^   there  i! 
also  a  doctor.    The  Post  C^e  SS^rt 
ment  does  not  concern  itself ;  with  thes^ 
so  necessary  services.  i  ^^ 

The  local  postmaster  is  not  to  blame 
Wlien  economy  is  needed,  the  Posto^-' 
ter  General  practices  econoX-orSe 
Physical  requirements  thai Ue  ^ 
needed  to  give  an  employeel  ^ce  S 
employment  a  pleasant  env3oCent 

Local  heads  of  post  office^  want 'to 
mJ^^T."'"  working  conditions  o?  the 
S'rJ'f'unds"^  ""^''^  ^'^^  h  -^-- 

nf  ^«S*  ^"^^  ®^^«  can  loie  millions 
of  dollars  carrying  newspapers,  maga- 
ztoes  periodicals,  and  so  forthi  they^n 
^^^«^,Jp  their  employees  good  worlSg 
pr^^e^te^rlS^^  wages  Kline's?? 
Congress  should  vote  more  Uonev  to 

S  i?fi^'  ^^  service. 'bftfhLd 
mark  It  for  wages  and  proper  malnte^ 
nance  of  post  offices.  t  "^"^^^ 

The  postal  rate  of  the  mill  which 
shows  a  big  loss  should  be  Iniea^  tS 
ab^rb  the  cost  of  that  parlS^iaS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  supporled  everv 
S5rL%o^rt"^^  ^^^^  ^  -- 

newspaper  company  or  a  large  pubUsh- 

^.r^T^.Jl!^    "^^^    large    proflte. 
There  should  be  no  free  riders 

Mr    Speaker,    this    Is    the*  bhyslcal 

a^t  mider  which  they  work.  ^SS  to 

addition,  the  post  office  employee    u 

weU  as  the  CJovemment  empfcyw    to 

the  lowest  paid  employee  in  coX^n 


Slr?J7nd'5SJ^.«^*  -J-*  tjrP.  work  in 

Plo7eLWSl.^^^°  «'  ^•^  •«- 

WW*  two  jobe-^r  pui  tbtlr  wlveTte 
worktomeotobUiatlSnl.  ^^^^  ^ 

nJ^,  ?**^*  worker'!  Ihoome  la  not  euf . 

♦jJJ  "!?***  *^  «»n  be  lound  a«  lae  at. 

tojo™  ^  bur  010U.M  SMtSSfs,  ss; 

The  ooit  of  living  has  igone  ud  and  un 

Se"5i?Sa;  tf?.^'-  o'JomV.SlSthS 
uje  the  malU  to  carry  oh  their  bualncM 
are  at  an  all  Ume  hlgh.i  ClrculaSon^ 
papers,  magazines,  and  perl^SS?  hw 
Increased.    The  wage  of  ithoseemnioviJ 

Se'SlIJifi"**."'''^  has^SSS^SS  Tut 
the  postal  workers  are  eko&ctti^  *^\,^^ 

has  stated,  in  vetoing  legislation  th-f 
the  small  postel  IncrSLe  !5lSg2f  WoSld 
contribute  to  inflation.  I  hJJfy^?  to 
iiear  the  President  request  large  l^rx^ 
^^tlons  to  cut  their  profl^  to  stop^S- 

The  Holland  bill.  H  K  attna  »^«i^ 
double  the  amount  of  VheTncr?^  JS^n 
S.^  \°^^  i"  the  last  sessien  oV^nlSss 
thereby  giving  the  postal  worker  11  na? 
across  the  board.  ^KhTsLSoSS? 
does  not  compare  to  wa  j^  paid  In  m - 
dustry.  it  may  contribute^oSgh  to^pe?- 
Si\,P^^  worker  to  sbend  evenSJs 
Jrtth  his  family  instead  ofWkl^  S 
to  support  them.  I     ^^^   "^" 

-iSf)i..%'  '^^'i^f*'  the  pokal  worker  Is 
hatehed"  and  is  denied  tje  right  to  en- 
gage in  political  acUvity. 
Mr   Speaker,  in  many  i>f  the  talk*  T 

Remember,  although  you  kre  "hatched  " 
°^tchiS^«?;      J°^     »°4''«     a«     not 


This  Is  an  election  year, 
take  my  advice. 


Waraiaf 
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'hatched." 

I  hope  they 
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ITER 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J. 

or  MXW   TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  if,  195s 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  SpeJker.  during 


were^4  °S,^  January  9^958.  tSSJ 
fSSrea  i.  J^S'^  !^^  Icommerclal 
w1toS^^h."^-i^"°^  y  compared 
With  203  the  previous  weekTand  256  In 
the  same  week  1  year  ago 
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Thursday,  Iakuart  18,  19S8 

The  Chaplain,  imr.  Frederlok  Brown 
Harrli.  D.  D.,  dftrtd  tht  foUowlnf 
prayer: 

Our  Pather,  Ood,  In  thle  itlU  moment, 
when  aU  earth's  etrkieot  nolaat  are 
hushed  and  our  own  voloii  aUanMa,  •• 
we  turn  our  thoughte  to  Thee  In  whoa 
we  hve  and  aiove  and  have  oor  being, 
make  plain  to  our  underitandlnf  thai 
leg  Ulatlve  tDaeimenta  and  ecoaomle  ad- 
juitmenta  In  theneelvti  cannot  imnt 
personal  or  ooUaotlve  ealvation  exoept 
M  they  clear  the  way  for  the  si^ltual 
mtoratlon  and  rearmament  without 
which  we  labor  In  vain  and  all  elie  is  aa 
sinking  eaod. 

In  constant  pursuit  of  the  highest, 
scorning  all  expediency,  casting  aside  all 
counsels  of  despair,  may  we  press  on 
with  buoyant  feet,  firm  In  the  faith 
that  for  ourselves,  our  Nation,  and  our 
world,  the  best  la  yet  to  be.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  January  13. 1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


ATTENDANCE  OP  SENATORS 

STYLES  BRIDQES.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ED- 
WARD MARTIN,  a  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, appeared  In  their  seats  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  RODTINB 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  Introductlcm 
of  bills,  the  presentation  of  petitions 
and  memorials,  the  submission  of  reso- 
lutions, and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutea. 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
JecUon,  It  is  so  ordered. 


I£AVE  OP  ABSENCE 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  abeent 
from  the  Senate  next  Monday  because 
of  my  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Representative  August  H.  Andresen. 
I  expect  to  remain  In  the  State  on 
Tuesday  of  next  week  also. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statee  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  MUler, 
one  of  his  aecretariea. 


uoimvi  iiHAAoit  nmniRiD 

Aa  In  exeeuMve  eoMlon, 
5f?*J?  "yi-  ''o"*  the  Preeldent  of 

^^PfWlT  OP  MATIONAL  SCZINCI 
yOUWDATIOW— imsAOl  FROM 
THl  P1II8IDINT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  809) 

The  VOT  PWBKDINT  laid  before  tht 
Mnate  the  following  meieage  from  the 

Vifi^J^  *'  "»•  ^'^^  ^^'  whteK 
wlto  the  aooompanylng  report,  was  re- 
rerred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Publlo  Welfare: 

To  tht  CongrttM  0/  the  VnUed  Statet: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Publle 
Law  507.  81st  Congress,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Science  PoundaUon  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1957. 

DWIGHT  D.   ElSKNHOWIK. 

Thi  Whiti  Housi,  Janttarir  IS,  19S8. 


RgPORT  ON  PRESIDENT'S  SPECIAL 
INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT   (H 
DOC.  NO.  306) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  880  of  the  84th 
Congress.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  second 
semiannual  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 

DWXGHT  D.   EZSENHOWBR. 

The  Wmn  House.  January  16, 1958. 


REPORT  OS  UNITED  STATES  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  UNITED  NATIONS- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  202) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  ii^ch. 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  C<«unittee  on  Porelgn 
Relations: 

To  the  Conpresi  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  ttie 
11th  annual  report,  covering  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  year  1956. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-slx  was  a 
year  of  great  peril  to  world  peace  and 
thus  a  stringent  test  for  the  United  Na- 
tl(»»— notaMy  because  of  the  crises  In 
Bgjrpt  and  in  Hungary. 

In  Egypt  the  United  Nations  caused 
the  world   to   turn  away   from  war. 
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•nJAMmUr  effeettvel,  »(MUMd  1^ 
opiBlM  to  aohlevt  a  oeaee-aiw.  and 
Pranee  and  the  United  Xiasdoai  aborS 
MTHd  to  withdnw  OMtr  feimiS 

merf  d  part  in  MMirlBg  the  wSSbml 
of  xeraeU  f oroee  from  Egyptian  iMtenr 
iaMawhofthifyeM.  *^ 

«iL2ll?!?  <*  HwiWtfjr,  tht  iUMBUr 
•uooMdod  by  maen?*  ?otae  la  i«»^«i«ifng 
opinion  aminii  the  tofiet  Unioo'aMa. 
tant  diaregard  of  ito  obUffatiena  under 
the  Cbaitw  01  tho  United  Hatiooi.  itl- 
though  it  haa  eo  f  ar  been  imposaitale  bw 
peaoaful  means  to  eeeure  tXSomtSr 
the  people  of  Hungary,  thto  mobUliation 

dia  arouae  a  atrong  roTuWon  araund  the 
world  against  Soviet  hnperialism. 

The  iharp  contrast  between  the  re- 
vise of  Prance,  the  XTnlted  Ktngdom, 

S?l  ?^  **"  "*•  °»«  hand,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  other  to  the  eaD  of 
world  opinion,  is  striking. 

The  Secretary  General  deserves  par- 
neular  commendation  for  his  role  in  the 
united  Nations  actions  during  the  Mid- 
ffle  East  crisis.  As  requested  by  the 
General  Aasembly.  he  developed  within 
48  hours  a  plan  to  set  up,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nations  involved,  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Porce  to  secure  and 
supervise  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  force  took  up  Its  position  In  the  Sues 
Canal  area  and  later  moved  to  other 
positions  along  the  armistice  demarca- 
tion lines.  Today,  It  remains  the  guard- 
ian <rf  peace  in  the  sensitive  Gasa  and 
Sharm-el-Sheikh  areas.  The  concept 
Inherent  in  this  force  constitutes  a  po- 
tentially Important  development  for  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  In- 
creartngly  effective  Instrument  for  main- 
taining peace. 

Under  a  mandate  from  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Secretary  General  also 
organtoed  a  fleet  of  more  than  40  salvage 
vessels  to  remove  the  obstructions  with 
which  the  Suez  Canal  had  been  blocked 
during  the  hostilities.  By  April  24, 1957, 
the  canal  was  fully  open  and  had  re- 
sumed its  role  as  an  Important  artery  In 
world  commerce. 

Thus  the  United  Nations  dealt  effec- 
tively with  a  grave  situation  which  could 
have  caused  general  war.  The  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  relative  eA^n^ 
gives  the  United  Nations  the  opportunity 
to  work  for  the  long-range  solutions  In 
the  Middle  East  which  alone  can  guar- 
antee against  the  outbreak  of  new  fight- 
ing. 

Unlike  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  Bast. 
the  situation  in  Hungary  presented  the 
problem  of  what  the  United  Nations  can 
do  when  oaie  of  Its  members  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  peacemaking  effcnts  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

What  began  as  a  peaceful  student 
demonstration  in  Budai>e8t  on  October 
23,  1956,  mushroomed  into  a  nationwide 
uprising  of  the  Hungarian  people  aimed 
at  national  lndQ)endenee.  It  waa 
crushed  only  through  massive  Soviet 
armed  Intervention.  The  United  States 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  Security 
Coimcll  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 


If 
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withdraw  its  troops.  When  this  resolu- 
tion was  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
special  emergency  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  convened  under  the  "Unit- 
ing for  Peace"  procedure. 

As  the  cUmax  of  a  liistorie  series  of 
resolutions,  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  12  condemned  the  Soviet 
Union's  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  "in  depriving  Hungary  of  Its 
liberty  and  independence  and  the  Hun- 
garian people  of  the  exercise  of  their 
fundamental  rights."  It  again  requested 
the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  its  intervention 
in  Hungary's  internal  aflfairs.  withdraw 
Its  troops  from  Himgary,  and  permit  re- 
establishment  of  Himgary's  political  in- 
dependence. To  these  requests,  the  So- 
viet Union  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

On  January  10.  1957.  the  General  As- 
sembly established  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Problem  of  Hungary  consisting 
of  representatives  of  Australia.  Ceylon 
Denmark.  Tunisia,  and  Uruguay— a  com- 
mittee drawn  from  five  continents and 

Instructed  it  to  investigate  the  Hun- 
garian situation.  Denied  admission  to 
Hungary  by  the  Kadar  regime,  the  Com- 
mittee carried  out  its  mandate  by  col- 
lecting authentic  evidence  elsewhere, 
mainly  from  eyewitnesses  who  had  fled 
Hungary.  The  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion were  published  in  the  Special  Com- 
mittee's report.  They  clearly  refuted  on 
a  point-by-point  basis  the  Soviet  version 
of  events  In  Hungary.  The  report  con- 
firmed that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
Intervention  r'as  the  suppression  of  the 
legitimate  demands  of. the  Hungarian 
people  for  freedom  and  independence 
It  revealed  the  naked  truth  of  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Soviet  intervention  and 
Its  utter  disregard  for  national  sover- 
eignty and  basic  human  rights. 

It  was  this  report  which  led  to  the  re- 
convening of  the  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 10, 1957,  and  to  the  second  resolution 
again  condemning  Soviet  conduct,  which 
was  adopted  by  63  votes  to  10. 

The  United  Nations  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause the  parties  Involved  complied  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  the  case  of  Hungary.  United 
Nations  action  was  frustrated  because 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  comply  with 
Its  recommendations.  The  blame  lies 
not  with  the  United  Nations  but  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  of  the 
Kremlin  who  rely  on  force  to  keep  Hun- 
gary from  regaining  its  freedom 

The  record  of  the  United  Nations 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  processes 
of  consultation,  compromise,  debate  and 
agreement  are  capable  ol  relaxing  ten- 
sions and  resolving  disputes  if  nations 
are  willing  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
mankind. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
progress  made,  imder  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  the  fields  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  peacefiil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  The  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  has  been  the  center 
for  serious  negotiations  which  we  all 
hope  will  lead  to  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement.  The  establishment  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has 
been  especially  promising. 

The  United  States  welcomed  the  con- 
structive work  done  by  the  United  Na- 
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ttons  over  the  past  year  ftmard  the 
achievement  of  self -government  and  in- 
dependence in  the  dependent  areas  and 
trust  territories.  The  independence  of 
Ghana  and  the  terminati^  of  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  over  Togo- 
land  under  British  admlnistmtion  con- 
stitute notable  achievements. 

By  the  admission  of  Sudaii.  Morocco. 
Timisia,  Japan,  Ghana,  and  most  re- 
cently the  Federation  of  Afialaya.  the 
United  Nations  has  increased  its  mem- 
bership to  82.  However,  thf  Republic 
of  Korea  and  the  Republic  olf  Vietnam 
are  still  excluded  by  the  Soviet  veto  in 
the  Seciu-ity  Council.  The  Ui^ted  States 
considers  their  admission  necessary  and 
desirable  and  will  continue  ^ts  efforts 
to  bring  about  their  entry  into  the  Or- 
ganization, j 

The  humanitarian  activltlfes  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Wotks  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  providing 
minimum  subsistence  and  housing  for 
over  900,000  refugees  in  the  Near  East 
were  continued  by  the  General  Assembly 
with  United  States  support.  Although 
the  Agency  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
imder  trying  circumstances, ,  we  must 
find  a  permanent  solution  tq  the  Pal- 
estine refugee  problem.  ] 

The  economic  and  social  adtlvities  of 
the  United  Nations  have  bdcome  in- 
creasingly effective.  Throdgh  many 
channels  and  in  numerous  brograms 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Jtoecialized' 
agencies  have  contributed  tofthe  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  newly  developing 
areas  of  the  world  and.  in  thei  words  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  "the  cre- 
ation of  conditions  of  stability  jand  well- 
being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  among  nations." 
This  report  gives  a  full  account  of  many 
of  the  strikingly  successful  battles  the 
specialized  agencies  have  foight  and 
won  against  disease,  hunger,  tmd  illit- 
eracy in  many  lands.  j 

It  has  been  the  continuing  pledge  of 
the  United  States  to  give  full  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  seek  con- 
stantly for  ways  to  increase  Its.  strength 
and  to  develop  its  effectiven^  as  an 
instnmient  to  maintain  world  peace. 
This  report  to  the  Congress  contains 
concrete  proof  that  we  are  keebing  that 
pledge. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

Thi  White  House,  January  t  \,  195s. 
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Such  report  consists  of  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  special  assistant  to  thj  Presi- 
dent for  aviation  matter*,  dated  Janu- 
ary 8.  1958.  together  with  an  enclosure 
entitied  "Site  Selection!  Study."  it 
proposes  the  site  known  as  ChantiUy 
located  partly  in  Loudouh  County  and' 
partly  in  Fairfax  Count^.  Va.,  as  the 
airport  site  which  best  meets  the  re- 
qiiirements  of  public  safety,  airport  and 
airspace  capacity,  public  service,  and 
cost. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  the  selec- 
tion of  the  ChantiUy  sit^.  and  at  this 
site  have  directed  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  to  proceied  forthwith 
with  the  construction  and  development 
of  a  new  public  airport  to  serve  the 
growing  needs  of  the  National  Capital 
region.  i 

DWIGHT  D.   ^ElfHOWn. 

The  Whits  House.  January  14,  1958. 


MESSAGE  FROM 


TH|S 


HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  MaureK  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  August  H.  Andresen.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (If.  R.  9739)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  establish  and  develop  certain  instal- 
lations for  the  national  security,  and  to 
confer  certain  authority  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  for  other  pmposes. 
in  which  it  requested  thei  concurrence 
of  the  Senate.  i 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  to  Authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish 
and  develop  certain  installations  for  the 
national  security,  and  to  confer  certain 
authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  Ithe  Ccnnmit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORT  ON  NEW  PUBLIC  A IRPORT 
FOR  THE  DISTOICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA—MESSAGE FROM  TH^PRESI- 
DENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  304) 

..The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report' 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce:   ■ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  itates: 

Pursuant  to  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Department  <i  Com- 
merce" of  the  Supplemental  Airoprla- 
tlon  Act.  1958,  there  is  submitt^  here- 
with my  report  recommending  4  site  for 
a  new  public  airport  in  the  vitlnity  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  i 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansweld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  scission  of  the 
Senate  today.  j 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsitxu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
was  authorized  to  meet  duiHng  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


3^ 
sid 


THE  SEIN- 
SSION    OF 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT 
TEE  ON  APPROPRIATldNS  TO  SIT 
DURING  SESSIONS  OF 
ATE    DURING    THIS    S 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  for 
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the  remainder  of  the  iireeent  session  of 

C:;ngress.  

-  The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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lag  aad  Oiumicy. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
MAKE  REPORTS  DURINa  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENTS OR  RECESSES  OF 
THE  SENATE  DURING  THE  2D  SES- 
SION OP  THE  85TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  ad- 
journments or  recesses  of  the  Senate 
during  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to 
report  appropriation  bills,  including 
Joint  resolutions,  with  accompanying 
notices  of  motions  to  suspend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  certain  amendments  to  such 
bills  or  Joint  resolutions,  which  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
iNCBSAsx  or   Nationai.   MAKKsmfo  Quotas 

AND   ACUAOX   AlXOTMBMTB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
lalatlon  to  better  adapt  the  price-support 
program  to  the  needs  of  farmers  by  provid- 
ing more  latitude  for  increaalng  acreage  al- 
lotments, establishing  price  supports,  con- 
tinuing authority  for  the  dtopoalUon  of  sur- 
plussa,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ao- 
oompanylng  papers):  to  th*  Committee  on 
Agricultiire  and  Forestry. 

Revision  of  Method  or  CoicrunNO  Basic 
Pat  roa  Msmbw  or  tkb  XJtnwomMmt 
Sekvicts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Dafenae, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  change  the  method  of  computing  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
to  provide  term  retention  contracts  for  Re- 
serve officers,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Rvon  ON  Plsoht  Pat  or  Aurr  OfSic^— 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cov- 
ering lUght  pay  of  offleers  of  that  Depart- 
ment, for  the  period  July  1 -December  31. 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rsporr  on  Agkxxmknts  With  Owmss  amd 
LxssRs  or  CiatTAiN  Lands  Aojoxnimo  Natax. 
PrraoLccic  Rxsnvaa 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
wavy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  agreements  with  owners  and  leaaees 
of  land  inside  or  adjoining  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  for  conservation  in  the 
ground  of  oU  and  gas  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Repobt  on  Liqxtidatson  or  Rcconstbuctioh 
PiNANca  Cobpobation  (in  Liquidation) 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  Uquldation  of  Reconstruction  Flnanos 
corporation  (in  Uquidatton),  for  the  flsoal 
year  ended  June  SO.  1W7  (with  an  accom- 


OW  BOUOWINO  AOlHuaiTT 

wA!?."*'.  ^'^^  ^*  Director.  OOoe  of  Defense 
UobUlaaUon.  teecuUve  Offloe  of  thTSS! 
dent^  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  borrowUig  authority,  for  the  quarter  ended 

S!2S?^  ^K  ^^'^  ^^"^  "»  .llxompanjtS 
wport):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  — 

^^MTomr  or  Aumr  or  Kschamob  Stakusation 
Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
t»Mmittmg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
audit  of  the  Kxchangu  Stabilization  Fund  for 
the  period  July  1. 196«.  to  June  SO.  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlrlng  and  Currency. 

Paoosiss  RsroKT  on  Liquidation  or  Rscon- 

siaucnoN  Pinanci  Cobposation 
^^letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oenaral 
Senrices  Administration.  Washington  D  C 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 'on " the 
progress  of  liquidation  of  the  national  de- 
fense, war,  and  reconverBlon  activities  of 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banlrlng  and  Currency. 

^xroKt  or  Dnttb)  Statbs  TAaxvr 
CoMinssioN 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  s  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  calendar  year  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RaposT  ON  DisposAu  or  FoaocN  Excess 

PaOPSSTT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Sscrctary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  disposals  of  for- 
eign excess  property,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations, 

RspoBT  ON  Examination  or  thb  Mxlrabt 

ASSISTANCB  PBOOBAK 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  purs\iant 
to  law,  his  report  on  examination  of  the 
military  assistance  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  (with  an  ao- 
eompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

Faciutation  or  PaocuannNT  or  PtomTT 

AND     SXBVICXS     ST     THE     GOVXINICENT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  Washington.  D.  C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  opportunities  for  smaU-business 
concerns  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  Oov- 
emment purchases  and  contracts,  to  faelU- 
tate  procurement  of  property  and  servloes 
by  the  Oovemment.  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Audit  RiroaT  on  Inuocd  Watbbwats 

COtPOSATION 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  oC 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Corporation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  OoTemment 
Operations. 

TlsaMiNATMMr  or  FBnaui.  SurasyisiON  Ovat 
Klajcatb  Indian  Tfem 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^Kwed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  pro- 
Tiding  In  the  altematlTe  for  private  or  Fed- 
eral aoqnlaltlon  of  the  part  of  the  tribal 
forest  that  must  bs  sold,  and  for  other  pur- 
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Ws  (idtti  an  •eeompuyinc  pap«):  to  tba 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASaita. 

^Ktrom  OoHcnsioH  OaMrmacT  m  IfomiT 
McKnnxr  National  Pasx,  at»— •, 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Seervtary  ot 
toe  Interior,  trancmlttlng.  pursuant  to  law 
•  ^poeed  concession  contract  in  Mount 
McKlnley  National  Park.  Alaska  (with  ao- 
oompanylng  papers);  to  the  Oommlttos  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SanxucENT   or   Clatm   qv   Hi  h  ■laai 
Gaos  Vaams  Tanas  or  Xmbiahs  ■ 
Unitxo  8tat  " 


-ion«!?***^H!~"J?'.*  ^''***»«  ^^*^  commis- 
sioner.  Indian   Claims   rv»«mw.^,rton     Waah- 

ington.  D.  C  reporting,  pursuant  to  law 
the  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  BUMckfeet 
and  Gros  Ventre  Tribet  o/  Indian,  v  r^ 
United  States  (with  accompanying  papers)* 
to  the  Commltte.  on  Interior  ami  iSroli 
Affairs.  ^^ 

B*w«T  OH  Audit  or  Futuss  Fa 
Ammica 

A  letter  fitan  the  chslrmsn.  board  of  di- 
rectors. Future  Farmers  of  Amerlea.  Waah. 
ington.  D.  C.  (transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law 
a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  80.  1957  (with  an  aco(»n. 
panying  report);  to  the  Oommlttss  on  tha 
Judiciary.  ^^ 

Bruor  or  Ruucs  or  PsAcncB  and 

XM   FXDBEAI.   COUBTS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administratis 
Omce  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts.  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posdd  legislation  to  empower  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  study  an  recommend  changes 
In  and  additions  to  the  rules  of  practlos 
and  procedure  In  the  Federal  courts  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  ti:  *>  Judiciary. 

BMPon  ON  PosmoNs  Fillbd  nr  Csbtaim 
Gbadbs  Undxb  CLASsxncATioN  Act  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  AdministraUve  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  reporting,  ptusuant 
to  law.  that  4  positions  had  been  filled  under 
the  Claaeincatlon  Act  of  1949.  in  grades  G8- 
17  and  GS-18  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Oommlttse  on  Post  Offloe  and  avU 
Service. 

P«<»«0TIOH  or  INTBBSTS   Or  RSTIORAfc 

IteraNSB 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Washing- 
ton. D.  c,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  promote  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense  through  the  advancement  of 
the  aeronautleal  research  programs  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
(with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  OlvU  Servlos. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEIIORIAU9 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  m 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT; 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Harold  KUmer.  of  ICll'bury,  Mass.,  relatlnc 
to  the  establishment  of  a  missionary  llbrarj 
In  every  nation;  to  the  Oommlttse  on  Forslga 
Relations. 

The  i>etition  of  C.  Z.  Bondy.  ot  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  praying  for  a  rsdrsss  at  g 
anoes;   to  the  Oommlttss  oa  Interior 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbs 
tlon  of  Puerto  Blean 
P.  R..  favoring  tlss  compnOmaKj  tsacMi«  oT 
»"g»»h  in  Puerto : 
mlttee  on  Labor 
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RESOLUTIONS    CM'   AMERICAN   NA- 
•'TIONAL    CATTLEMEN'S    ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  THTEL  liCr.  President,  I  ask 
uzianimous  consent  to  bava  printed  in 
tbe  Bicoui  residutions  adapted  at  the 
6l8t  annual  oonventlaxi  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Asaoclatlon,  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BnoLtmoirB  AooraD  at  th«  SIst  Ahmval 
Commmoir,  Ambucait  Hationai.  Cattle- 
smfs  AaaociATioif.  Obxaboka  City,  Jak- 
VAST  9-S.  19S8 

acoiroiCT  nrcommcsMT 
Whereas  the  HooTer  Commlulon  Report 
hae  pointed  out  various  ways  of  economizing 
in  Oovemment  spending  that  would  save 
taxpayers  MUlona  of  dollars  without  impair- 
ing  Oovemment   effectlveaees;    and 

Whereas  Congress  has  been  loathe  to  adopt 
these  ecoiiomy  measures,  which  In  no  way 
would  Interfere  with  necessary  spending  for 
defense:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  we  again  urge  Congress  to 
enact  measures  as  suggested  In  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report. 

TASim 

Whereas  our  Import  duties  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Trade  Agreement  Act.  which 
expires  next  June,  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
tool  for  further  lowering  our  protective 
tariffs;  and 

Whereas  o«r  present  Inadequate  protec- 
tive tarllb  would  be  further  endangered  by 
endorsement  of  the  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation  which  In  effect  would  take  away 
the  power  of  Congress  to  set  tariff  rates  and 
make  trade  agreements:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  not  to 
extend  the  trade-agreements  program  and  to 
restet  pressure  for  endorsement  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation. 


VMIONa 

Be  it  resotoed — 

That,  although  we  are  not  opposed  to 
honest  trade  unions,  we  express  our  belief 
that  no  man  ehoxild  be  denied  employment 
■olely  becatise  of  membership  or  nonmem- 
bershlp  In  an  organisation; 

That  we  deplore  the  ruthless  and  tmjustl- 
fled  actions  of  some  labor  leaders;  and 

That  we  ask  that  labor  unions  be  subjected 
to  the  same  controls  and  regulations  as  are 
now  in  force  for  corporaUons  and  industry. 
rtmoa  won  mxat  iNSPxcnoif 

Be  tt  resolved.  That  the  American  na- 
tional CatUemen's  AssocUtlon  in  recogni- 
tion of  tbe  importftnce  of  Federal  meat  in- 
spection both  to  the  producer  of  livestock 
and  the  consumer  o*  meat,  and  in  fxirther 
recognition  that  Federal  meat  Inspection  is 
a  service  to  the  public  and  should  properly 
be  sui^ixirted  by  pubUc  f\mds.  requests  that 
adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  carry  on 
this  service  effectively. 

AMSNDMXNT  TO  TAX   LAWS 

^  Bt  tt  resolved.  That  we  favor  legislation 
Blmnar  to  the  Jenklns-Keogh  bills  which 
would  grant  voluntary  retirement  benefits 
to  self-employed  individuals  who  do  not  now 
have  available  to  them  retirement  benefits 
available  to  employees  of  corporatlona,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  stockmen  are  self-em- 
ployers who  should  be  entitled  to  similar 
tax-i»ot«cted  retirement  benefits;  and  be  it 
further 

.  Mesoived.  That  we  favor  legislation  provid- 
ing for  averaging  of  income  for  tax  purposes 
similar  to  the  legislation  proposed  by  Rex>- 
resenUtive  Curtis  In  H.  R.  128  except  that 
the  association  desires  a  10  rather  than  a 
6-year  averaging  period;  and  be  it  further 


MeaoJved,  That  we  fsvcr  legislation  revis- 
ing the  involuntary  conversion  yrovlsions  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  J  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  »he  replace- 
ment requirements  when  land  la|  condemned 
and  when  breeding  cattle  are  4>1<1  hecause 
of  drought;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  legislation  simi- 
lar to  that  proposed  by  Repiresentatlvee 
Battmsaxt  and  Sncpsoir  in  H.  |t.  8633  and 
8989.  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  Ind- 
eral estate  taxes  in  Installment^;  and  be  It 
further  ) 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  contii^ie  our  sup- 
port of  and  cooperation  with  the  National 
Live  Stock  Tax  Committee  in  Ifs  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  above  mentioned  lee- 
islation.  1 

TAxnra  AUTHcnrrT  | 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian'  Affairs  has 
permitted,  condoned  and  promoted  certain 
forms  of  taxation  by  the  tribal  councils  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  areas  upon 
non-Indian  ptermltteea  and  ownfrs  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  have  been  propSeals  to  tax 
personal  property;  and 

Whereas  since  the  non-Indian  1-esldents  of 
the  reservation  are  already  oiterburdened 
with  taxation  to  support  the  regular  State 
and  county  governments:  Thereftre  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  such  discrimi- 
natory double  taxation  by  administrative 
action  and  favor  legislation  to  limit  taxing 
authority  to  regularly  constituted  State  gov- 
ernments and  their  subdivisions  • 

INTKaSTATK    HIGHWAY 

Whereas  the  present  Interstate  highway 
law  calls  for  public  hearings,  for  lirban  areas 
but  none  for  ruVal  areas:  Theref<te,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  CongreM  to  amend 
the  public  hearings  procedxire  of^the  Inter- 
state Highway  Act,  or  require  heak-lngs  In  all 
rural  areas  transversed  by  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  as  weU  as  the  prtsent  hear- 
ings in  urban  areas. 

son.    BAITK  I 

Whereas  acreage  allotments,  wltfa  the  prac- 
tice of  diverting  crop  lands  to  ■grass,  are 
mainly  responsible  for  Increasing  the  sur- 
pluses of  beef  which  have  confroi^ted  the  in- 
dustry in  the  past  critical  years;  and 

Whereas  In  spite  of  repeated  promises  by 
high  ofitclais  in  Government  that  the  soil 
bank  land  would  not  be  grazed.  Congress  In- 
serted emergency  clauses  whlc*i  allowed 
grazing  in  the  very  first  year  ofi  soU  bank 
operation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  firmly  opposel  the  use  of 
diverted  acres  to  the  production  oimeaf  and 
be  It  further  ; 

Resolved.  That  all  drought  iemergency 
clauses  be  stricken  from  the  soil  I  bank  uro- 
gram, j  *^ 

CONOKMMATIOM    OF  LAMDI 

Whereas  there  are  certain  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  are  attempting  to 
acquire  private  land  through  the  assumed 
right  of  condemnation;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  have  al- 
ways strongly  believed  in  and  supported  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  rliht  to  pri- 
vately owned  property  is  a  sacr2d  human 
inherent  right  that  must  never  hd  subjected 
to  encroachment  or  allowed  to  sufler  imwar- 
ranted  attack;  and  ]^ 

Whereas  we  have  observed  the  evfer-present 
and  dangerous  development  of  an  lallen  phi- 
losophy that  the  right  to  privately  owned 
property  is  subject  to  the  Govertujienfs  au- 
ttiority  to  seize  such  property  tta^gh  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  condemnation  for  the 
aequialtion  of  land  f<tf  wUdllfe  refuges  and 
similar  purposes;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  o\ir  association  Is  an 
organization  that  should  always  support  the 
principle  of  private  ownership  of  property 
and  should  oppose  any  and  all  attacks,  direct 
and  Indh-ect.  on  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple: Therefore  be  It 


Jjantiary  1$ 


Retolved.  Tliat  the  aOeenl  of  this  assoda- 
tlon  be,  and  they  are  hereby  Instructed  to 
keep  alert  to  discover  such  laawarranted  and 
unjustified  attacks  on  salb  fundamental 
principle  and  to  assist  In  resisting  such  at- 
tacks by  giving  moral  support  and  such  other 
assistance  as  the  president  and  his  vice 
president  deem  necessary.     | 

TAYI.OB   OBAZIIva   LAW 

Whereas  the  Taylor  gracing  law  was  en- 
acted m  19S4  as  a  conservation  measure  to 
stabilize  the  Uvestock  industry  dependent 
upon  Federal  range;   and      | 

Whereas  the  admlnlstratiob  of  the  act  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Uanagi^nt  has  more 
and  more  ignored  the  basic  ^ndple  of  sta- 
bility by  attempting  to  adJUst  range  use  to 
fit  theoretical  range  survey  carrying  capacity 
figures,  by  ignoring  established  range  divi- 
sion usage  of  settlers,  and  b*  circumventing 
certain  administrative  restrictions  embodied 
In  the  law,  through  code  tdrminology,  and 
further  by  using  range  stirvey  figures  as  an 
adjudication  tool  Instead  of  solely  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  charge  fees:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  long-term  binding 
cooperative  agreementa  between  the  Bureau 
and  the  permittee;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  thei  national  coun- 
ell  to  give  this  special  attenlUon;  and  be  it 
further  | 

Resolved.  That  any  genuine  and  established 
necessities  for  range-use  reductions  due  to 
drought  or  other  temporary  causes  be  msde 
on  a  nonuse  basis,  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  reestablifhmcnt  o^  such  reduced 
use  go  to  the  primary,  qualjfled  user  upon 
whom  such  reduction  was  inltiaUy  made. 

tAMS  TBANSnsa^ 

Whereas  the  grazing  dlstrfcta  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  comprise  such 
large  areas  and  the  nature  of  assignment  of 
personnel  to  these  areas  requires  that  the 
employees  have  a  thorough!  knowledge  of 
their  diatricta:  Therefore  be  |t 

Resolved.  That  we  reqiiest  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  refrain  from  makina 
too  frequent  transfer  of  ranje  management 
personneL  T  *  "*«;"* 

I'AIIB  APPLICATIOl|8 

Whereas  there  U  an  Increasing  number  of 
5-acre  tract  appUcaUons;  and 

Whereas  if  this  practice 
Jeopardize  stability  of  our 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  class  of  ., 

able  for  small  tracta  be  r«rit ^_.  „^^  ^ 

limited  to  areas  adjacent  to  diies  and  towns. 

WOKKBT   in7I.TIFI.X  VSB 

Whereas  national  leglslaticL  and  regula- 
tions establishing  wUdernesi^  preservation 
areas  and  recreational  areas  is  contrary  to 
the  multiple-use  principle  id  management 
of  Federal  lands;  and  \ 

Whereas  enactment  of  special  interest 
legislation  and  regulations  s^ously  handi- 
cap multiple-use  management  of  Federal 
lands:  Therefore  be  it  T 

Resolved.  That  we  oippoa«  |all  legialation 
and  regiUaUons  not  in  accbrd  with  the 
multiple-use  principle. 


itlnues  it  will 
ige  privileges: 

Id  now  avail- 
ed and  be 


APPEALS   IN  SOI 

Whereas,  under  rules  and  r%ulatlons  now 
existing  for  appeals  from  decisions  of  sgents 
of  the  Forest  Service,  the  ^Iw^ston  becomes 
effective  pending  determination  of  Uie  de- 
cision on  appeal:  and  . 

Whereas  if  the  decision  is  reversed  on  ap- 
peal the  appellant  has  no  method  of  res- 
titution for  his  loss  pending  the  appeal: 
Therefore  be  it  | 

Resolved.  That  regulation  ijo  (a)  on  ap- 
peals \>e  amended  to  provide  that  any  de- 
cision relative  to  reductions  Ih  numbers  or 
time  of  grazing  on  any  pomlt  by  any  agent 
of  the  Forest  Servioe  or  Depaii|neBt  of  Agrt- 
culture  be  stayed  pending  flail 
appeal.  ^ 


on 
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Whereas,  the  Forest  Servioe  has  la  the  past 
made  restrictions  In  graalng  permits  or  other 
\ises  of  forest  lands  without  due  regard  tot 
the  consequences  that  would  result  frum 
such  reductions  to  livestock  operations: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  except  where  the  permittee 
objects,  or  in  ease  of  prior  agreement,  the 
Forest  Service  shall  not  reduce  the  number* 
or  period  of  use  until  the  matter  of  such  re- 
duction shall  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
local  advisory  board  if  one  exista. 

WZTHSBAWALS  OX  LANIM 

Whereas  In  almost  every  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  there  appears  applications  by 
either  the  Defense  Department,  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Servioe.  or  soms  other  of  the 
various  Fed«^  agencies  for  withdrawal  of 
land  from  the  public  domam;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  current  withdrawals 
are  not  being  used  to  the  fullest  extant;  and 

Whereas  theee  withdrawals  are  foreclosing 
on  multiple  use,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economy  of  the  western  public-land  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolx>ed.  That  we  petition  Congress  to  en- 
act legislation  requiring  all  Federal  agencies 
to  obtain  ths  approval  of  Congress  for  with- 
drawal of  any  area  of  land. 

SCCnOH    is  LAMO 
Whereas  the  leeeees  of  public  lands  known 
as  section  15  lands  have  no  preference  rlghta 
m  the  renewal  of  their  leases  nor  m  the  pur- 
chase of  their  leased  lands;  and 

Whereas  this  places  there  lesrees  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  In  developing  a  stabilized 
operation  and  discourages  the  lessees  from 
practicing  a  longtime  conservation  pro- 
gram: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the 
regxUatlons  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment rerpectlng  the  leasing  and  sale  of  sec- 
tion 15  lands  be  eo  aniended  as  to  provide 
preference  righto  to  leeeees  in  the  renewal  of 
their  leases  or  prior  preference  rlghta  to  all 
leases  of  land  sold  where  such  InssBM  are 
owners  of  contiguous  landa. 


ttiare  la  a  wide  range  In  the  vahM 
or  earoaasas  wlthm  each  erade  beeeuaa  of 
the  variation  m  yield  of  major  retaUcuta 
•ndtht  ratio  of  fat.  lean,  and  bone;  and 

Whweas  the  present  grading  system  does 
not  Idwxtlfy  uiese  dUTenoel^  mcut^out 
yiems  Wlthm  a  given  quaUty  grade:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  easentlal  that  our  market 
systnn  identify  beet  carcasses  that  hava 
oombined  high  quality  meat  with  a  minimnTn 
Of  waste  fat  and  bones  in  order  to  encourage 
production  of  carcasses  that  more  nearly 
m^t  the  consumer  demand:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's AsaocUtion  hereby  urges  the  De- 
psrtment  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  imme- 
diataly  with  the  development  and  field  test- 
ing of  a  grading  syrtem  wherein  present 
qiiallty  grades  would  be  fxuther  divided  and 
Identifled  into  groups  differing  In  yield  of 
major  retail  cuts,  and  ratio  of  fat.  lean,  and 
bone;  be  It  f  ivther 

Resolved,  That  the  meatpacktog,  whole- 
saling, and  retalUng  Industry  be  requested 
to  assist  to  every  way  possible  with  the 
development  and  perfecting  of  such  a  grad- 
ing system;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  beef -carcass  grading 
committee  be  established  as  a  permanent 
committee  charged  with  the  rerponslbilltv 
of  review  of  the  F;^eral  beef-carcass  grad- 
ing program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  vlgorouely  opposes 
peiMling  legUlatlon  and  eny  future  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  Federal  grading  of 
beef  mandatary. 


ncvoRT*  or  cattlb  am»  scbt 

Whereas  cattle  and  dressed  beef  and 
canned  and  processed  beef  from  foreign 
countries  are  attracted  to  oxir  marketa  when- 
ever domestic  prices  reach  a  level  at  which 
we  can  operate  without  loss;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Import  duties  are  in- 
adequate to  protect  our  marketa  against  im- 
portations of  more  cheaply  produced  cattle 
and  beef  from  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas  our  present  protective  tariff  was 
written  several  decades  sgo  and  Is  now  in- 
adequate under  present  conditions  of  greatiy 
increased  costa  of  production  In  the  United 
States:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  aSk  Congress  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  revise  these  old  Import 
duty  ratee  and  Import  quotas  to  a  more  real- 
istic basis,  to  preserve  American  marketa  for 
American  producers. 


rxosaAL  >Kiv  oxAmKO 

Whereas  volimtary  Federal  beef  carcase 
Padlng  is  today  an  Integral  part  of  the  beef 
marketing  system;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  Federal  carcass 
grading  be  coiutantiy  reviewed  by  this  pro- 
ducer organization  to  lnsui«  that  It  be 
uniformly  appUed  and  to  keep  in  step  with 
our  dynamic  meat  and  food  economy;  and 

Whereas  ths  elimination  of  conformation 
Of  grading  would  not  be  desirable;  and 

V^hereas  the  Federal  grade  standards  for 
Deer  combine  into  each  grade  two  primary 
Characteristics  which  are  not  neoeesarUy  ta- 
lated;  namely,  (i)  quaUty  of  meat  as  datsr- 
mined  by  the  texture,  flrmneas,  marbling. 
^turity,  and  (2)  the  proportion  of  vartoua 
cuta  and  ratio  of  fat,  lean,  and  bone  which 
are  a  function  of  the  oonformatton  and  flniah 
Of  the  carcass;  and 


FROMOTIOW 

Whereas  cattle  produced  by  the  members 
of  this  association  ultimately  reach  the  con- 
sumer market  in  the  form  of  edible  beef 
and  beef  producte.  which  fact  not  only  Jus- 
tifies but  requires  beef  cattle  producers  to 
be  genuinely  interested  in  the  beef  market 
and  in  all  problems  related  to  the  market- 
Ing  of  beef  and  beef  producte;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  the  consumption 
Of  beef  can  be  greatly  Increased  by  truth- 
ful and  reallstio  diseemlnation  of  the  facta 
about  beef  from  the  standpolnte  of  health 
and  nutrition:  and 

Whereas  since  the  consiiming  public  has 
never  been  fully  or  adequately  informed 
about  the  real  beneflta  that  are  derived  from 
beef  and  beef  producta.  we  therefore  know 
that  an  appropriate  medium  to  conduct  a 
widespread  campaign  of  research,  education, 
promotion,  and  merchandising  of  our  prod- 
uct, beef,  must  be  devised  and  put  mto 
operation  for  the  general  benefit  of  not  only 
our  mdustry  but  also  for  the  partictilar 
benefit  of  consumers;   and 

Whereas  the  National  Beef  Cotmeil  waa 
brought  mto  existence  because  of  former  rec- 
ommendations of  our  association.  It  had 
and  has  for  Ito  purpose  the  accomplishment 
of  those  thmgs  Just  mentioned,  all  of  which 
are   essential   to   the   general    vrelfare;    and 

Whereas  the  American  National  Cattie- 
men^  Association  shotUd  continue  Ita  sup- 
port of  the  National  Beef  Council  and  shotild 
greatly  augment  that  support.  In  particu- 
lar, our  association  should  asstmie  the  lead- 
ership In  the  effort  to  assure  adequate 
financing  of  the  research,  educational,  and 
promotional  campaign  planned  by  the  Na- 
tional Beef  Council:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tlxat  the  ofllcers  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association  be. 
and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to  actively 
assist  m  the  effort  to  secure  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  authorise  a  voluntary  checkoff  pro- 
gram at  tbe  f  edotaiy  posted  marketa  of  the 
oountry  for  the  financing  of  the  operations 
of  a  national  beef-promotion  program  and 
to  give  to  such  effort  both  personal  and  11- 
nanolal  aid  and  support. 
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mlasUma  are  using  funds  dsrtvad  ftam  «BS8«> 
tion  of  the  Robinson-Fatman  Aet  with 
which  to  buy  land,  thus  nmovlng  tlM  i^M 
from  the  tax  rolla.  which  incraaaaa  the  bur- 
den on  remaining  fee  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  loss  to  local  ocmmumtlss 
includes  not  only  the  land  tax  but  also  tha 
poraonal  taxes  tied  to  the  land  In  the  form 
of  Uvestock  tans  m  many  caass  mora  than 
the  land  tax  ItseU:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  petitlcm  Congress  to 
amend  tbe  Boblnaon-Patman  Aet  ao  that 
State  game  ocounlssion  real  property  b« 
placed  on  tax  rolls,  th\is  supporting  ttaair 
fair  ahare  of  the  tax  burden;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

JtesoIt>ed.  That  no  land  may  be  pnrnhaeed 
In  theee  instances  without  obtaining  tha 
consent  of  the  respective  county  commis- 
sioners serving  the  county  in  which  the  land 
proposed  to  be  purchaaed  Ilea. 

naora  aaxA 

Resolved.  That  we  oppoee  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  Impact  area  for  the  firing  of 
missiles  m  the  area  around  rort  Sill,  Okla.. 
aince  this  project  will  make  necsasary  tha 
removal  of  a  large  numbo-  of  families  frotn 
their  homes  and  the  taking  of  a  large  araa 
of  good  farmland  out  of  production;  »^<| 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  that  the  faellltlaa  at  * 
Fort  Sill  be  expanded  as  a  preliminary  train- 
ing base,  similar  to  the  Navy's  using  i«i»««^ 
training  Ixues,  and  that  long-range  firing  ba 
done  elsewhere,  thus  conserving  tills  pro- 
ductive  farm  area  and  providing  for  tha  ex- 
pansion of  Fort  Sill  at  the  same  «»»>»■ 
raaa  aapocnoir 

Whereas  the  Nevada  and  Montana  Fish 
and  Game  Commissions,  through  extensive 
study  and  control,  have  reduced  deer  herda 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  balance  with  avail- 
able forage  and  at  the  same  time  not  cause 
an  imbalance  between  permitted  liveatoofc 
and  available  forage:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  FVueaS 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  cause  this  practice  to  be  applied  on  all 
Federal  lands  under  their  reQ>ective  man- 
agement. 

WATaa  RIGBTS 


Whereas  for  nearly  a  centmy  It  hm  baea 
the  settled  rule  that  western  water  rights 
are  dependent  on  and  detemUned  by  State 
law;  and 

Whereas  smce  the  1806  Congreas  has  ree- 
ognlzed  such  sovereign  rlghta;  and 

Whereas  raid  State  water  rlghta  are  now 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  tbe  decision  of  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m  tha 
Pelton  Dam  case:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  pasa 
8.  883,  which  would  by  law  reafllrm  the  rlghta 
of  the  Statea  to  control,  supervise,  and  ad- 
Judicata  their  water. 

TRAOS   PRACnCXS  Uf   KXATTACKtMO 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  reaffirms  Ita  action 
to  provide  adequata  enforcement  of  tha 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  wlthm  ths  D»- 
pturtment  of  Agriculture  and  legialation  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  this  act  with 
regard  to  unfair  trade  practioea;  and  be  tt 
further 

Resolt>ed.  Tluit  the  principles  tovolved  la 
the  preeent  Oooley-HlU  bill.  H.  R.  8030.  ba 
endorsed. 


in  moat.  If  not  aU,  of  tha  

em  public  land  States  the  State  game  oom- 


Be  it  resotved.  That  It  be  tlie  policy  of  ths 
American  National  Cattlemen's  AssocUtloa 
to  do  everything  possible  to  restors  the  rela- 
tionship of  rail  rates  between  fredi  meata 
and  packtoghouae  producta  on  one  hand  and 
livestock  on  the  other,  — — ttHfimd.  — M^nr 
prior  to  August  15. 1M7. 

Be  it  resolved.  OtMS  \ 
Cattlaman's . 
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~  taraach  of  tbe  DepartaieBt  of 

Agriculture  to  wiad  to  adopt  ia  tt«  pvo- 
Tteknw  lor  j>Bartlfl«rtton  oC  wwMtw**^  etrti« 
fl«d  bniertlorta-flr—  m«m  tba  IMlovlnc 
optional  prooadura: 

A  raneh  ahaU  to  aUgibla  tar  i«e«rtlflctttkm 
when  all  eattte  hav*  to«B  oOelaUy  aufiiood 
vaeetnatm]  and  aU  tolTer  ealve*  la  tto  futwa 
are  100  peroent  oAetaUy  oaifbood  vaeclnated 
or  spayed. 

nUMDAlrSTHW 

Mesotved.  Ttot  the  FBderal  sUtute  to  eo 
amended,  ao  that.  In  all  areas  wtore  tto 
ViBderal  OorccDmeat  baa  JurladloUon  ore* 
criminal  law.  tto  ttoft  of  any  eow,  calf, 
barse,  alieep,  or  goat,  or  any  other  speclea  of 
aomeatle  Uvectoek,  to  pualdiable  by  im- 
priaonment  fa  tto  federal  penitentiary. 

Tnfss  roa  Rxsx&BCH 

Whereas  reliable  aoiircea  have  repeatedly 
been  quoted  In  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
cute  In  the  national  budget  for  agriculture 
may  to  necessary  to  finance  tto  defense 
effort;  and 

Whereas  a  healthy.  Independent  agricul- 
ture that  could  exist  without  subatdiea  la 
dependent  on  mean  effldoit  production  and 
•zpanded  marketa;  and 

Whereaa  such  a  situation  can  be  developed 
•  only  through  Intensive  and  well-planned  re- 
aearch:  Therefore  to  it 

Iteaolved,  Ttot  we  vigorously  recommend 
Bot  only  that  there  to  no  cuts  in  appropria- 
tlona  for  agricultural  research  In  any  field 
but  that  such  appropriations  to  Increased, 
to  tto  end  that  agriculture  may  to  leaa  de- 
pendent on  sntMldles. 

CAmxaxpottra 
Whereas  the  reports  of  eattle-oa-feed  and 
calf -crops  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  of  parUcular  value  as  a  service 
to  the  beef  cattle  industiy.  and 

Whereas  the  Department  has  Indicated  ita 
Willingness  to  extend  and  Improve  tto  re- 
quested reports  and  services  as  indicated 
below,  If  funds  are  made  available: 

Expansion  <rf  qiurterly  on  feed  eetlmatea 
to  18  addittonai  States:  Idaho,  MidHaan 
Wtoeonsin,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylviila; 
Oklahoma,  Washington.  Montana,  Wyomlmr 
Kew  Mexico.  Utah,  Nevada,  and  OregotT^' 
Kxpansion  of  the  tabulation  of  beef  steer 
and  heifers  sold  out  of  first  hands  by  grades 
and  by  States  of  origin,  at  seven  additional 
markets  as  Usted  tolow:  South  St  Paul 
filoux  Palls.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  indian- 
apolis.  Fort  Worth.  Loa  Angelea.  and  Cln- 
dnnatL 

Preparation  and  publication  of  a  monthly 
report  bringing  together  data  on  marketings 
In  shipments,  range  and  pasture  ooadttlona. 
^••d  pfroqMcta,  current  prioea.  etc. 

Etpanalon  of  cattle  on  feed  eattanatea  In 
Oallfomla  and  Arizona  to  a  monthly  Hq^t 
for  a  trial  period  of  1  year. 

Expansion  of  January  i  cattle  on  feed  esti- 
mates to  6  additional  States.  This  would 
toclude  the  following  States:  Kentucky,  Vir- 
tli^a  North  Carolina,  Florida.  lOaslsslPDl 
and  Alabama:  Therefore  to  it  — ™«»PP». 
Kesolved.  That  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  lend  ita  full  support  to 
actuating  plans  for  this  Improved  and  ex- 
tended llveetoek  raporting. 
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twgea  oontiniiance  of  wedOy  Xa  moathly 
publications,  modeled  on  tto  ^jMrlmental 
"Western  Livestock  Bound-Up":  ^  it  further 
*«otoed.  That  copies  of  thla  ^nolution  to 
forwardied  to  jtara  T.  Benaon.  Secretary  of 
Agrleulttire:  O.  V,  Wells.  Dlrecforr  Agrioul- 
Uxn  Marketing  Service.  Waahii^ton.  D.  C, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Abel,  of  the  Weston  Livestock 
Marketing  Reaearch  Committee,  penver.  OOlo. 

BXXF  QVOfTATIOirfl     i 

Whereas  wholesale  dressed  bee^  quotations 
are  of  considerable  importance  lo  those  en- 
gaged In  tto  Uvestock  industry;  ind 

Whereaa  carcass  beef  quotations  are  re- 
stricted to  a  limited  number  of,  marketa  at 
tto  present  time;  and  | 

Whereas  expansion  of  such  rep4>rtlng  facil- 
ities wotUd  to  advantageous  to  producers  In 
ottor  areas  by  keeping  them  better  lixformed 
on  marketing  trends:  Ttorefore  to  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  makes  recommenda- 
tions that  wholesale  carcass  beef  quotaUons 
to  expanded  to  include  reports  on  tto  Den- 
ver and  Omaha  markets,  and  further  suggest 
that  should  such  a  service  to  delayed  due 
to  the  InabUlty  of  obtaining  fui»ls  that  the 
Research  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  of  the  USDA  to  approached 
to  see  if  such  a  project  might  to  incor- 
porated into  theh:  branch  of  an  experimental 
hasla. 

i^VtaiOCK.  QTTEBTIONNAIB^ 

Whereas  the  administration  aitf  field  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
AgrlcxUture  have  demonstrated  unusual  co- 
operation and  dedication  in  securing,  assim- 
ilating and  dlBseminaUng  livestock  market 
information  and  other  facts  oi  livestock 
numbers,  Information  invaluably  to  proner 
conduct  of  an  Industry  In  a  fre^  economy; 

Whereas  the  cooperation  of  pnilucers  and 
feeders  is  necessary  to  make  ttoee  reporu 
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Acnoir  CM  pawiunQ  iMmaLAstum  snx  a.  aitt 

(TBTX) 

Whereaa  because  of  tto  janannooi  trad* 
and  travel  with  f<Mralgn  oouutaiea  where  dan- 
gerous animal  dlseaaa,  no^  found  la  thia 
country,  abounds;  aad  ; 

Whereas  the  problem  of  n^klea  la  livestock 
ia  a  matter  of  increasing  oondarn  of  Uveatock- 
men  because  of  danger  of  adread  from  wild- 
life: Be  It  ^ 

Resolved.  Ttot  thla  >aailn1a>luu  recom- 
mend enactment  of  bill  8.  aiM.  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agrieilture  authorltv 
to  (1)  protect  against  Importation  of  foreign 
animal  diseases,  (2)  take  taiunedlate  action 
for  the  eradication  of  dangeroua  «wttBaca. 
auch  as  foot-and-mouth  dl£»ae  in  ease  at 
an  extraordinary  emergencyTknd  (8)  cooper- 
ate with  the  States  in  the  cotitrol  and  eradi- 
cation of  communicable  rlpnaitiii  such  as 
rabies  of  Uvestock.  ^ 


>  cotitrol  a 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  A<JRICDLTDRE 
MESSAGE— SUMMARlte  OF  RESO- 
LUnONa  l^ 


fully  effective:  Therefore  to  it     T  ' 

Resolved,  That  all  stockmen  to  urged  to 
i^ve  serious  attention  and  prompt  reply  to 
au  livestock  questionnaires  issiied  bv  the 
Department.  ' 


wxaxxaM  SC4BKXT  ouibooac 
Whereaa  tto  Western  Uvestock  Maiketlng 
Research  Committee  has  recently  condnetod 
a  successful  experlmant  la  market  and  out- 
look reporting  throtigh  publlcaUon  of  a 
weekly  and  monthly  "Western  Uvestock 
Bound-Up";  and  »«»«« 

Whereaa  this  publlcaUon.  if  continued, 
would  to  of  great  aervlce  to  cattlemen  and 
livestock  men  generally;  and 

Whereas  It  does  not  duplicate  any  oubll. 
cation  now  In  the  field:  Be  It  •••'-" 

Aesoleed.  lHat  «tls  aasoeUttea  eommenda 
«IM  stfcrt  to  report  bettv  maitot  and  ^ 
look  lafonaatkm  la  tto 


198  8  ADDITIONAL  BHTTCCLL08IS  ikjlTDS 

Whereas  this  association  has  toeti  Informed 
that  not  aU  funds  made  avaUabfc  by  Con- 
gress for  brucellosis  eradication,  for  fiscal 
year  1958  have  been  used;  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  our  attrition  that 
several  States  need  and  have  reXsted^- 
dlUonal  funda  which  were  denied;  and 

Whereaa  t^  expenditure  this 'year  is  at 
the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1957  which  has 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  urgent 
naed  for  the  program  for  fiscal  yeai^  1958;  and 

Whereaa  a  sound  need  for  additional  funds 
to  carry  program  now  under  way  exists  •  Be  it 
^Resolved.  Ttot  tbJs  association  urge  tto 
pei»rtment  oC  Agriculture  to  allqcate  from 
funds  made  available  by  Ccngreas  iat  bruoel- 
tosla  eradication  such  funda  as  mayfto  needed 
to  adequately  support  the  program  now  un- 
oer  way. 

BaXTCKLLOSIS  ruMDS  FOI  1*0  t 

Whereas  bruceUosiB  of  cattle  Is  a  disease 

^L^?^®*^^°°^*'  Importance  to 'tto  live- 
stock industry  of  this  country-  an4 

rti^**t"  ^**^  8**°*  ^  eradiating  the 
dUease  in  catUe  have  been  madeTadw-  the 
ac^erated  program  la  tto  last  4  iS^  »^ 

Whereas  there  Is  aa  essential  1  need  for 
continuing  tto  national  program; 'and 
^"^Mwas  tto  great  amount  of  work  re- 
maining to  to  done  and  with  tto  oonfldence 
and  support  of  states  and  farm  *nd  Uv^ 
stock  organizations:  Be  it  ^^ 

Resolved.  Ttot  this  Aaaoclatlon  «rg«  Coa- 
^ess  to  approprlau  suffldent  fiunds  for 
^"•»«^<*i«  eradication  for  each  of  ttoflseal 
years  1969  and  1960,  which  la  the  saSe 
«J«art  aa  waa  available  to  tto  DsSitSSJ 
for  aueb  purpoaa  tto  laat  a  yaaraT'^ 


LUnONS 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Present,  today 
President  Eiaenhower*8  agticulture  mes- 
sage has  been  presented!  to  Congress. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  views'  of  Minnesota 
farm  organizations  also  he  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congi|ess. 

In  the  January  Issue  tjie  Bfitmesota 
Parmer  presented  summakzed  reralons 
of  resolutions  which  were  eklopted  by  the 
Minnesota  Grange,  the  Mliineaota  Farm- 
er's Union,  and  the  M^neaota  Farm 
Bureau  In  their  conventknis  last  falL  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  summaries  be  i|rinted  In  the 
RxcoBD  at  tills  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  they  be  r^erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  i  and  Forestry 
for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aum- 
marles  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoi^.  as  follows: 

What  Mutnxsota  Pasm  O^iuwBAnoita 

RE90I.VX  I 

TRX   MZNNXSOTA    OMJ^OK 

(By  William  B.  Pearson,  master) 
The  grange  rejects  toth  Oovcmnient- 
managed  pricing  and  completely  free  martota 
as  acceptable  soluttona  to  ^verprudncUoa 
and  nnderpridng  of  farm  products.  It  asks 
for  self-help  programs  to  to  developed  to 
meet  farm  needs  commodity  by  oonmiodlty 
It  auggesto  ttot  if.  for  the  protaetton  or 
convenience  of  consumers.  It  appears  desir- 
able to  bave  ample  supplies  of  Xarm  products 
at  all  times  to  avoid  the  rlalt  of  ahortagea, 
then  ootoumezB  should  shani  tto  ooet  foe 
•uch  protection  and  convenlefeioe.  Agrlenl- 
ttire  has  neither  the  moral  nor  the  economic 
rwi>onslbmty  to  protect  consumers  against 
shortages  when  such  protection  entails  dis- 
proportionate risk  or  losa  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers. I  *^ 

Farmers  tove  been— and  arf- mibskHBlnK 
consumers  of  America,  ir  feigners  had  re- 
ceived parity  since  tto  Kbre|m  war,  con- 
•ramers  would  have  paid  mady  bUllona  of 
doUara  more  for  food  and  clothing.  Instead 
^«^^"^  *°  "**  °^*'"*^'  P^««  Increase  preva- 
!!.^*.^^™^°'^  '**•  «»no«ny.'*armeri  tove 
actually  been  receiving  ie«i.     tf  farm  oom- 

^^^  ^!!^  bad  gone  up  at  ihe  aame  rate 
aa  oth«oo8t-of-Uvlng  ttema  ain&  tto  Konan 

la  peroent  higher. 


Primary   amphaala   aboold   l|a 


SS^;S^^f^  ^^^^  P«>t^ania  and  tto 
uovemment  ahould  to  adced  tS  do  for  f  arm- 

equally  wall  for  thamselvw. 


plaoed  OB 
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Managed  mailcatlnc  of  farm  oommodttlaa^ 
with  the  help  of  tto  Oovemment,  la  aaaeatlal 
to  economic  survival  ot  afrletiltara  la  the 
years  ahead.  Manafad  ntarketlag  to  — 'H^itnn 
producer  Income  la  greatly  to  to  fumtmiwd 
to  that  dubloua  freedom  whoae  chief  eharae- 
terlstics  could  well  to  economic  poverty  aad 
progressive  loaa  of  humaa  dignity. 

Acreage  aUotmeata  have  provad  laifely 
Ineffective  ia  bringing  produotkia  into  bal- 
ance with  demand.  Adoption  of  nuurketliw 
controls  la  urged.  Dnless  effective  ways  can 
to  devised  to  limit  tto  volunae  of  farm  pro- 
duce going  to  aiarket,  tto  prospect  of  tto  fu- 
ture is  ttot  available  aupply  win  conatatently 
exceed  effective  demand.  In  such  a  situatloa 
prices  would  almost  certainly  to  depteaeed 
and  a  progressive  reduction  la  net  farm  In- 
come could  scarcely  to  avoided. 

Acreage  reserve  program.  In  Ita  preeent 
form.  U  of  extremely  questionable  value  and 
should  be  considerably  »«">dlfled  If  not  oom- 
pletely  overtouled. 

It  favors  the  general  principle  of  cross 
compliance  which  would  prevent  a  farmer 
who  places  one  farm  into  the  soU  tonk  or 
under  allotmenU  and  then  plants  another 
farm  without  regard  to  any  crop  restrictions. 

It  endorses  a  self-help  dairy  program  pro^ 
vldlng  a  base  and  surplus  plan  whereby  ttot 
portion  of  a  producer's  producUon,  moving 
directly  into  consvmiption.  would  be  sup- 
ported at  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of  parity 
A  tax  on  aU  milk  acrfd  from  farms  plus  an 
assessment  on  the  swploa  portion  would 
raise  funda  to  make  the  program  self- 
supporting.  This  program  would  be  run  by 
producers  through  a  dairy  stablUaaUon 
board,  with  its  memters  nominated  by 
producers. 

An  act  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  which 
shall  compel  the  use  of  mllkhousee  by  an 
producers  of  whole  mUk.  within  4  years  from 
date  of  enactment  of  law:  said  act  shaU 
mdiKle  tto  nUnlmiua  requirements  for  a 
mUkhouse. 

TRX  MiNWxaoTA  FASitxa'a  tnnow 
(«.  H.  ChristlanK>n,  preeldent) 

Farmers  cannot  achieve  parity  of  Income 
In  tto  normal  free  market,  regardless  of  tto 
supply  and  demand  sltuaUon  •  •  •  because 
they,  individually,  do  not  have  any  effective 
bargaining  power  on  the  prices  they  receive 
for  ihelr  products. 

Federal  farm  price  supports  are  a  means 
by  which  tto  Government  can  intervene  in 
the  market  on  tohalf  of  farmers  to  give  them 
some  of  the  torgaining  power  which  thev 
do  not  have  in  the  free  market. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  prioe  support 
measures  can  do  this:  Through  eaUbllahlng 
a  price  floor  under  farm  commodities:  and 
Dy  giving  tto  farmers  the  legal  mechanism 
by  which  they  can  avoid  the  marketing  of 
price-depressed   oversupplles. 

We  recommend  that  production  or  market- 
ing controls,  when  authorized  by  vote  of  pro- 
ducers, should  to  placed  in  effect  in  response 
to  a  price  condition  rather  than  In  response 
to  a  supply  condition  as  at  present.  We  be- 
lieve ttot  controls  ahould  to  avaUable  on  a 
■tandby  basU  and.  for  example,  should  go 
into  effect  wherever  prices  on  a  commodity 
threaten  to  drop  tolow  90  percent  ol  parity. 

The  C3overnment  should  mato  tto  support 
loans  or  direct  payments  to  farmers  condi- 
tional upon  their  staying  within  marketing 
quotas  or  acreage  aUotments. 

We  recommend  ttot  all  farm  programa 
"hould  to  contained  in  one  comprehensive 
I»ckage  farm  bUl.  with  vartoua  secttona 
JJ^JJd^aa  neeeaMry.  to  fit  the  separata  com- 

«r,°??*^^  ■******^  aaUbUah  price  aupporta 
««,4  ♦K  5*^®  conaaodltlea  wheat  aad  oora 
and  the  feed  gralaa  at  aot  leaa  thaa  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  Varlatloaa  la  the  support 
^«^»'*w"***  **•  •««w»ri»d  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  proper  tmd  ralua  relatloaahlp  of 
com  and  tto  other  t—d  cropa. 
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WOwnnmeBd  ttot  the  aoU-toak  aereaca 
reserv»  ahould  to  dlaoontinued  afterlS 
•ndthat  tto  emphasu  of  the  souSnk  S 
plaead  on  a  permanent  conservaUon-ieaerv. 
type  of  program. 

♦.'■™??  "**<**  <*»•  wll-bank  conserva- 
tion raaarva  ahould  not  exceed  gS.OOO  in  anv 

one  year  to  any  one  Individual,  regardleaa 
of  tto  number  of  farms  In  which  to  may 
have  an  Intenat.  ^^^ 

»JL*"!^*?i*'  minimum  com  acreage  allot- 
i^K-if  "^  """^'^  ^"^  -houldto  eatabi 
"«»»«»  lor  producers  la  tto  commardanora 
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County  aUotmenta  should  to  made  on  tto 
baeU  of   recent  crop   history.     Wlthla   tto 

basis   of   tUlable   acres,   with   a  reasonable 

SSf  "^"Ik^"*  "^***  ^"  ^^  P«>- 
n^»  !^*?*"  purpose  we  suggest  that  00 
Pwe«»t  of  the  county  allotment  to  divided 
equally  among  aU  producers  who  wish  to 
raise  com,  the  balance  of  40  percent  to  to 
divided  among  producers  on  tto  baala  of 
tillable  acres. 

Congress  should  direct  the  Secretarr  of 
Agriculture  to  take  action  to  provide  fun 
parity  returns  to  producers  of  all  major 
perUtoble  products.  —jw 

«r2'.!.»T"l.*f°*"'*  "••^  o'  aupportlng 
products,  which  are  not  readily  storable  for 
long  periods  of  time,  is  through  direct  pav- 
ments  to  farmers.  Under  this  method,  the 
producer  Is  reimbursed  for  the  difference  to- 
twjjn   tto  market  price   and   tto  support 

We  recommend  ttot  the  programs  to 
nnanc«l  in  part  through  a  prooeeslng  tax 
and  Import  levies,  such  as  Is  the  ease  on 
augar  and  partly  the  case  on  wool.  We  do  not 
toUeve  ttot  the  programs  should  to 
producer-financed.  So-caUed  self -tolp  plans 
are  a  delusion.  The  net  return  to  the  farmer 
under  such  a  program  would  be  even  less 
than  und«-  present  tupport  programs. 

Because  of  the  rapid  development  of  new 
phases  of  agriculture,  we  recommend  ttot 
Congress  Investigate  and,  if  necessary  hold 
public  bearings  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  development  and  dangers  of  con- 
tract farming  and  vertical  Intrgration. 

THX     MQtNXSOTA     FAXIC     BOMMAV 

(C.  W.  Myers,  president) 
We  tolleve  In  a  high  Income  for  farmers. 
We  tolleve  that  the  future  of  farming  de- 
pends on  Its  tolng  a  free  competitive  enter- 
prise, each  farm  producing  that  which  it  U 
best  suited  for,  and  receivli^  tto  price  for  its 
producu  In  tto  marketplace,  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand  and  with  as  few  regula- 
tloto  as  necessary  to  meet  the  sanitary  and 
quality  requirements. 

Price  support  programs  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  an  Increase  in  |MX)duc- 

tlon  wittout  developing  a  corresponding  in- 
crease m  market  demand  can  to  of  little 
lasting  tonefit  to  agriculture. 

Programs  that  require  acreage  reduction 
and  provide  price  supports  on  certain  crops, 
with  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  retired 
acreage,  will  not  result  la  any  reduced  pro- 
duction. 

We  bellefve  efforts  spent  on  reaearch  to 
expand  markets  and  uses  of  farm  products 
wm  to  much  more  effective  t&an  many  of  the 
programa  now  In  effect. 

We  tolleve  a  soil-bank  program  property 
developed  and  properly  administered  wUl  to 
of  great  help. 

An  overaU  feed-crop  allotment  for  a  farm 
rather  than  separate  aUotmenta  for  various 
food  crops  would  have  more  appeal  to  the 
average  producer  of  feed  crops  and,  by  at- 
tracting more  oompUanoe,  would  to  more 
afliectlve  la  redodag  total  feed  produotloB. 

We  toUeve  PubUc  Law  480  has  aided  great- 
ly la  dlspoalaff  of  ivrptas  agricultural  prod- 
uets  aad  Sboold  to  axtanded. 

Wa  ai«  la  favor  of  eowmedfty  Ummm  at  a 
raallstlo  level  as  aa  aid  to  orderly  markstlag. 


•g^  f^Tor  mora   nee  of   o«-tIia.ftrm 

We  urge  ttot  a  atody  of  tba  naa  of  tUlabla 
•eres  laataad  of  or  la  coaJuactUn  with  ckw 

SSTto-nidi^  **  ""^  "^  -^ 
^•^  ar.   oppoa^t  to  oo«p«mtory  pay. 

We  reecaunead  ttot  tlia  pc«aUant  at  thm 
MlaaeaoU  Patm  Bureau  Psdarattoa  appotat 
aoommlttee  of  about  10  people  to  atody; 
review,  aad  auike  "''**»"«'*nilatlana  to  our 
next  year^  reaoluttoa  coaunlttae  aa  to  ttia 
beet  way  for  fanaara  to  admlalatar  ttoir  owa 
program  with  the  ultimate  goal  helns  to  set 
tto  Oovcrameat  out  of  tto  fana  prognuik. 

We  believe  ttot  the  ■g^'^in  auperviecd 
by  tto  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlsttaUon  wUl  ado- 
quately  meet  the  credit  needs  of  farmers. 

Farmers  throughout  tto  SUte  and  Natloa 
have  a  common  interest  ttot  transcends  aU 
commodity  interests.  It  is  a  dependab'e 
understanding  source  of  credit.  Credit 
should  to  extended  with  prudence  In  ttmoa 
of  prosperity  and  In  sympathetic  uadr- 
standlng  in  times  of  stress. 

We  urge  continued  stipport  of  tto  farm 
Credit  Administration  and  ita  three 
branches,  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Produc- 
Uon  Credit  Assoclatlona.  and  Bank  f or  C>> 
operatives. 

We  further  recommend  ttot  Farm  Hom» 
Administration  to  used  and  highly  zecom- 
mended  to  young  farmers  whoae  limited  bor- 
rowing coUateral  makes  it  hard  for  them  to 
start  farming  without  an  agency  of  tlila 
Itlnd. 

All  feed  la  bought  and  sold  on  a  hundred- 
weight basis  while  grains  are  tought  and 
sold  on  a  bushel  basis.  resiUtlng  In  unnecss- 
sary  paperwork  in  converting  one  to  an- 
other, an  Inconvenience  to  aU  concerned. 
We  favor  shifting  from  a  buatol  to  a  him- 
dredweight  basis  of  measurement  In  the  buy- 
ing and  selilag  of  com  as  la  now  used  in 
sorghum  as  a  trial  the  first  year  and.  If  the 
result  is  favorable,  tto  rest  of  the  grains 
foUow  tto  aecond  year. 

We  are  in  favor  of  strengthening  pu» 
seed  and  feed  laws.  Regulation  governing 
nuu-ketlng  grains  ooxild  to  stricter  to  keep 
export  grains  free  of  trash;  therefore  our 
grains  would  to  totter  able  to  meet  the 
eompetltloQ  of  foreign  grains. 

We  urge  support  and  passage  of  a  Nation- 
al Milk  Sanitation  Act  which  will  set  up 
Federal  grades  for  milk  ttot  will  allow  all 
milk  meeting  Federal  standards  to  aiove  ino 
terstate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  8UPPOLK  OOtJNTT 
BAR  ASSOCIATION  ENDORSINO 
SENATE  BIIiL  1165 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conrant  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoBD  a  resolution  of  the  Suflolk 
County  Bar  Association  of  New  York, 
which  resolutlan  endorses  Senate  bill 
1165,  to  provide  additional  pay  and  pro- 
motion tar  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession serving  with  the  armed  services. 

The  resolution  wHl  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows : 

RxsoLDTiDir  or   tkx  Smroxjx   Cotthtt  Bax 
AasoczATiov 

Whereaa  there  haa  been  Introduced  la  tto 
Oongreaa  of  tto  United  Stataa  fiaaata  blU 
I10S.  which  provldea  for  »**^«t«OTiiI  pay  and 
promotion  for  members  ot  tto  lagal  pcttfsa- 
slon  aervlng  with  tto  armad  aervteaa  la  a 
legal  capacity.  ~ 

-tkm  status  or  sttmary  lavyKB  to 
oommeasurata  wMk 
pay  and 
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il- 


to  xMintMn  of  the  medleal  and  other  learned 
profeeeioxu  serving  with  the  military:  and 

Whereas  It  la  the  sense  of  this  association 
that  lawyers  should  reoelre  such  oommensu- 
rate  compensation  and  rank  for  their  pro- 
fessional training  and  skill  are  oertalnly  as 
▼aluable  to  the  Armed  Forces  as  those  of  the 
other  learned  professions;  that  the  armed 
services  are  having  great  difficulty  In  pro- 
curing and  retaining  even  a  minimum  of 
military  lawyers,  and  that  if  they  are  unahle 
to  do  so,  It  will  be  impossible  to  administer 
properly  the  present  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice;  that  said  code  was  made  the 
basis  of  military  Justice  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  civiUan  lawyers,  and  that  we  there- 
fore have  a  responsibility  to  insure  its  suc- 
cessful operation;  and  that,  finally,  this  bar 
has  a  peculiar  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  bar  association  en- 
dorses Senate  blU  1165.  and  urges  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  its  passage 
and  the  secretary  be  and  he  is  directed  to 
■end  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  and  the  United  States  Senate  from 
this  state,  and  to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CHAMBEil  OF  COM- 
MERCE. MANDAN.  nTdAK. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  adverse  pub- 
licity concerning  many  pia)llc  works 
projects,  particularly  those  which  have 
been  such  a  big  help  in  oilr  Western 
States  and  have  contributed  so  im- 
mensely to  the  overall  wealth  gnd  oppor- 
tunity in  our  Nation.  The  Cpiamber  of 
Commerce  in  Mandan,  N.  DJik.,  a  very 
fine  organization,  has  taken  exception 
to  an  article,  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Reclamation"  which  appeareti  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Nation's  Business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thft  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Mandat  Chamber 
of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  Interest  to 
Members  of  Congress.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prin^d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  i 

Whereas  a  recent  issue  of  tie  Nation's 
Business  carried  an  article,  entitled  "The 
Case  Against  Reclamation."  which  can  be 
detrimental  to  the  construction  of  future 
reclamation  projects  In  17  Western  Statee- 
and  T 

Whereas  we  In  North  Dakota  ire  depend- 
ent on  the  future  development  ^t  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  project  to  maintain  and 
stabUize  our  production;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  reclaiaatlon  proj- 
ects In  the  17  western  reclamation  States 
win  repay  to  the  Government  tim  full  costs 
of  reclamation  projects  already,  in  opera- 
tion; and  I 

Whereas  we  in  North  Dakoto  jhave  every 
reason  to  believe  that  our  peoplei  will  repay 
to  the  Government  the  total  cost  ©f  the  proj- 
ect in  the  same  manner  that  other  projects 
are  repaid :  Now,  therefore,  be  it     | 

Resolved  by  the  Chamber  of  C^merce  of 
Mandan.  S.  Dak..  That  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness examine  the  repayment  redord  of  the 
existing  reclamation  projects  and  publish  an 
article  entitled  "The  Case  for  Redlamation"- 
be  it  further  I 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  mailed  to  our  Congressional  delegation 
and  to  Mr.  Richard  W.  Smith,  manager. 
Natural  Resources  Department.  Umted  States 
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ova  demoeraey; 


RESOLUTION  OP  AMERICANISM 
COMMITTEE.  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION, NASSAU  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Americanism  committee,  the  American 
Legion,  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  renew- 
ing its  appreciation  to  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  its  individual 
members,  and  commending  the  commit- 
tee for  its  devoUon  to  the  duty  it  has 
undertaken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
KMOT.trnoN    OF    Amxkicanisk    ConmrrD 

Th»  Amebicah  LroioH  or  Nassau  Coxnrrr  ' 
ttlT^S"  toe  Houlf  nV T  Activities  Com-     natural  Resources  Department,  umted  Sta 

tion  has  rendered  incaluable  patriotic  service 
to  exposing  and  recommending  legislation 
against  Nazi.  Fascist,  and  Communist  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  dedicated  committee,  and  its 
Individual  members,  have  long  been  sub- 
Jected  to  incessant  scandalous  and  scurri- 
lous attacks  from  sources  closely  affiliated  or 
connected  with  groups  opposed  to  our  form 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  this  said  committee  continues  to 
serve  dlUgently  protecting  our  country  from 
internal  and  foreign  enemies  and  their  dan- 
gerous Ideologies:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  of 
Nassau  County  is  desirous  of  renewing  its 
appreciation  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  its  individual  members  and 
commends  Its  devotion  to  the  duty  it  has 
imdertaken;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
and  that  the  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
executtve  committee  of  the  Department  of 
New  York,  the  American  Legion,  and  if  the 
same  be  favorably  received,  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  national  executive 
committee,  the  American  Legion,  for  its  con- 
sideration and  further  action. 


SEVENTH-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CTVtL  SERV- 
ICE 


Idnt.  I 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  PresIdAit.  I  sub- 
mit a  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  minority 
leader,  the  senior  Senator  fijom  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Knowland],  and  tne  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and 
Civil  Service,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  an4  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration,      i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  infoiioation  of 
the  Senate.  J 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  iesolutian 
(S.  Res.  220 ) ,  as  follows : 

Whereas  Thiuwlay,  January  16.  1958,  will 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  aigning  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act  which  signaled  an  end 
to  the  "spoils  system"  and  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  competitive  civil  s*vlce  that 
today  embraces  a  career  work  fcurqe  of  more 
than  a  million  employees;  and 

Whereas  a  competent  career  seKlce  Is  a 
foundation  of  good  govenunent,  aa  Informed 


dtlsenry,  the  llfeblood  of 
and 

Whereas  the  Government's  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retain  weU-quallfl«d  people  for  the 
Federal  work  force  depends  upon  an  in- 
formed public  opinion — upon  public  knowl- 
edge  and  understanding  of  the  career  civU 
service  and  its  place  in  our  democracy;  and 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  Federal  eeuvlce  and  on  the 
achievements  of  career  civU ;  servants  In  be- 
half of  the  p>eople  they  terve;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  ^orld  leadership 
assumed  by  the  United  States  tmderacoree 
the  need  for  public  imdemandlng  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  career  service  through  which  vital  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress  are  carried 
out :  Now.  therefore,  be  it       i 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  ^mUBrma  its  be- 
lief in  the  merit  system  prilidple  for  Gov- 
ernment employment.  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution.  Is  there  objec- 
Uon?  The  Chair  hears  ione.  and  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion, j 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  understand  the  resolution  is  being  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Wciuld  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  agree  to  m  slight  change 
of  one  word?  During  the  reading  of  It 
I  heard  the  words  "the  lileblood  of  our 
democracy."  I  suggest  that  the  word 
"democracy"  should  be  chfuaged  to  "re- 
public," because  we  are  nob  a  democracy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  ^nator  from 
Kansas  wishes  to  state  th^it  the  resolu- 
tion was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
Post  Office  Committee.  I  ^Incerely  hope 
the  resolution  will  be  appnoved  as  read. 
I  have  no  objection  to  tiie  suggestion 
made.  j 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Wolild  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  object  to 
changing  the  word  "demoiacy"  to  "re- 
public"? ^[      •'•*'"' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  So4th  Carolina. 
I  see  no  reason [ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  beOleve  the  res- 
olution is  needed,  but  I  am  getting  tired 
of  hearing  our  Republic  called  a  democ- 
racy.    I  should  like  to  ht»r  It  caUed 

^rn^^J*^  ^^^^  Constitutton  calls  it. 
WUI  the  Senator  agree  to  Uie  change  I 
have  suggested?  ' 

T  ,^-  JOHNSTON  of  Soiith  Carolina. 
I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  Ithe  language 
read  "democratic  republic  'V 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  All  1 1  am  asking 
Is  whether  the  Senator  ^HU  agree  to 
changing  the  word  to  thit  contained 
in  the  Constitution.  T  ^^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  SoiJth  Carolina. 
I  have  no  objection  if  the  9enator  from 
Kansas  has  none.  : 

-The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  bone,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered.  ^ 

nnVtP^^^^'  Mr- Prt«ident.  I  do 
^^l^T^H^  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

fhf  n«,I^  o*T'''^®  **  ^^  'act  that 
the  United  States  Is  called?  democracy. 

wid  not  a  repubUc.  I  thinM  the  sugges- 
tion oflTered  by  the  Senator!  from  South 
Carolina  Is  appropriate,  that  the  refer- 
ence should  be  to  a  democratic  republic. 
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and  I  am  wlUing  that  tbA  word  "demo- 
cratic" be  spelled  with  a  small  "d* 
rather  than  a  capital  ^d." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arliona  has  no  obJeetioB  to  the  term 
used  by  the  Senator  from  minois.  be- 
cause the  Senator  believes  we  are  a 
democratic  republic;  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  UM  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  words  "democratic"  or 
"democracy"  appear  nowhere  in  that 
cherished  document.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Members  of  this  body  use  the 
constitutional  language  as  often  as  we 
can.  I  think  the  word  used  should  be 
"republic"  rather  than  the  word  "de- 
mocracy," which  has  been  in  use  only 
since  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1917. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it 

Mr.  DOUQLAR  Do  I  understand  cor- 
recUy  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
modified  his  amendment  so  that  the 
resolution  would  read  "a  democratic 
republic,"  with  "democratic"  spelled  with 
a  small  "d"? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  be  very  happy  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  have  no  objection  to  the  word 
"democratic"  appearing,  so  long  as  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  are  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  if  the  resolution  were  worded 
"democratic  republic"  it  would  carry 
out  exactly  what  the  United  States  is. 
for  we  are  not  a  democratic  nation,  and 
we  aU  realize  that.  Not  everything  is 
left  entirely  to  the  people.  The  republic 
comes  Into  consideration  alsa  That  be- 
ing so.  I  think  the  two  words  would 
signify  and  make  known  to  the  people 
exactly  what  this  Nation  is  at  the  present 
time  under  our  present  ConstitutioiL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreehig  to  the  resolution,  as 
modified. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


CQNGRESSIWAL  RECCMID  -  SENATE 


By  Mr.  HBNNINOS,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Bj^^aad  Admlnlatiatlon  (wlth^TsfflSS 

8.Bet.30g.  ReMlutlon  to  Investigate  the 
piroblexna  of  American  Sman  and  Independ- 
ent Business  (Kept.  No.  1178 ) ;  and 
fJ^'^^^'^-  »«o'u"on  authorbdng  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  make  certain 
expenditures  and  employ  additional  assist- 
ants and  consultants  (Rept.  No.  1175) . 


ELEANOR  J.  KJ!:kF'EK 
Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an    original    resolution    (8.    Res.    236) 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
fcdlows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
here^j  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Kleanor  J.  Keefer.  widow  of  John  A.  Keefer. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
hla  death,  a  sum  equal  to  7  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  otf  funenU  expenses  and  aU 
othMT  aUewaooea. 


HESTER  SCOTT  WAILES  AND  MARY 
SCOTT  GLASS 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  227). 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  amhortzed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hester  Scott  WaUes  and  Mary  Scott  Glass, 
tiaters  of  Louise  8.  Joubert,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sura 
to  each  equal  to  8%  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  fimeral  expenses  and  aU  other 
allowances. 
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by  rule  XXV  of  the  Staadtng  Rules  of  tha 
Senate,  to  examine,  InveaUgate.  and  makTa 
com^iitU  study  ot  may  uut  an  mtlUum  oat. 
talnlng  to—  -—**«»  pn- 

<1>  MtaMr*la.iiiM«tela.aiidfnete: 

(3)  bn^mtUMi.  rertamatlon.  and  power  da- 
▼ek>|MMnt: 

(8)  PuMle  lands; 

(4)  InOlaaa; 

(5)  Territortee  and  Insular  affairs. 

are.  2.  For  the  pvrpoees  of  this  reaohittoQ 
oie   committee,   from   February    1,    1958    to 
January  81,  1959.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable;   (2)    to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asststanla 
aad  consultante:  Provided.  That  the  mlnor- 
1^  Is  authorized  to  select  1  penon  for  ap- 
poUitment.  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be 
so  nxed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leaa 
by  more  than  tl.300  than  the  highest  gross 
^^  ^  ^  *°y  °^"  employee;   and   (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration   to 
utUlze  the  reimbursable  eervlcea.  informa- 
uon.  facuiues.  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departmente  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
♦V.     •  ^"  ^'P^'^^e*  of  the  committee,  under 

?»^'^-»J^  ^  ^^  ^^^  "«  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  annroved 
by  the  chairmsn  of  the  committee. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  Tt^i  (xtU 
Service;  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  208.  Resolution  authorizing  tha 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
to  Investigate  certahi  specmo  matters  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  1176);  and 

S.  Res.  310.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Scrvloe 
to  employ  a  temporary  additional  clerical 
■asutant  (Rept.  No.  1177)  to  the  Commlttaa 
on  Rulea  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HKNNINGS,  from  the  Commlttae 
on  Rulee  and  AdminlstraUoa  (without 
amendment) : 

S.  Res.  aia.  Resolution  authorising  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea  to  investigate 
certeln  matters  relatbig  to  the  eommon  d*- 
fense  (Rept.  No.  1174). 


LU8ANNAH  CLARK  RICHARDS 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administraticn.  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  228), 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Lusannah  Clark  Richards,  mother  of  Harriet 
C.  Richards,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  6 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sxim  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ulterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  229).  which 
was  referred  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Itesotoed.  lliat  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Aflaln.  or  any  duly  anthortaad 
suboommlttee  thereof,  la  authorlaad  under 
■aetiona  184  (a)  and  136  ol  the  Legislative 
Baoxganlaatlan  Act  of  1946.  aa  amended,  and 
In  acoordanca  with  Ite  juriadletions  spedfled 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
PENTTENTIARIBS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  Ea8tlah»>. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiedwy; 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Rea! 
230).  whleh  was  referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Rules  and  Admtoistratton.  aa 
follows:  ^^ 

Resolved.  Tl»at  the  Committee  on  the  Jq. 
dlclary.  or  any  duly  authorlwd  subcem. 
mlttee  thereof,  la  authorized  under  aactioa 
184  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  RMnani- 
zation  Act  of  1946.  as  amaaded.  and  In  ae- 
oordance  with  Ite  Jurlsdletloo  qiecmad  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  San. 
ate  to  examine.  Inveatlgate.  and  Impeet 
national  penltenUarlea. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purposes  ot  thta  reaolutloa 
the  committee,  from  Febmary  1,  iqm.  to 
January  81.  19&9.  Inclusive,  U  authorlaed  to 
(1)  make  such  ezpenditureB  aa  it  <i*«»»n«  ad- 
▼leaMa;  (2)  to  employ  t^on  a  temporarv 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  «— «Ttaiit« 
and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departmente  or 
agencies  conoemed.  and  the  Coomilttee  oa 
R\iles  and  Administration,  to  utUIze  the  re- 
imbursable aervicea.  Information,  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sac.  8.  The  oommlttee  shaU  report  ite  find- 
Inga,  together  with  ite  reeosnmendatloiM  ftav 
legislation  us  It  deems  advlsahle,  to  tiie  fien- 
•Xm  at  ttw  earUest  pncttcaUe  data,  but  aot 
later  than  January  81.  lOSO. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  iini^ 
this  resoluttoo.  which  shall  not  rioesd'  SSXKK). 
ahall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  eg 
the  Senate  upon  rovtchen  approved  by  tlM 
chalnnan  of  the  oommlttee. 


INVEBTIGATrON  OF  ADMPngTRA^ 
TION  ON  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOP- 
OLY LAWS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  ICr.  Esstiahs), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  JUdlcIaxj, 
reported  an  original  resohition  (fi.  ~ 
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231) .  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  th«  Oommlttee  o&  the  Ja- 
dldary,  or  any  duly  aiiUiorlaed  raboommlt- 
tee  thereof,  U  authorlised  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Leglalative  Beorgan- 
Izatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordanoB  with  its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
nUe  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rxiles  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  admlnistxatlon,  in- 
terpretation, operation,  enforcement,  and  ef- 
fect, and  to  determine  and  from  time  to 
time  redetermine  the  natiure  and  extent  of 
any  legislation  wliich  may  be  necessary  car 
desirable  for — 

(1)  Clarification  of  existing  law  to  elim- 
inate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  nec- 
essary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 

(3)  Supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the  fun- 
damental objects  of  the  laws  and  the  efll- 
clent  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expendltiu-es  as  It  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
■atlOQ  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
ahall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other 
employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  relmburs- 
^able  services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
{•onnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
].cle8  of  the  Government. 

S»c.  3.  The  oommlttee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969. 

8«c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  »365,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fiind 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


FURTHER  STUDY  OP  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  TRADING  WITH  THE 
ENEMY  ACT  AND  THE  WAR 
CLAIMS  ACT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  Eastland) 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
reported  an  original  resolution  (8.  Res! 
232) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Beorgan- 
izatlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  8i>eclfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  a  further  examination 
and  review  of  the  administration  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended 
and  also  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
'amended,  and  consider  bills  alfecting  said 
acta. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rescdutlon. 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1958  to 
January  31,  1969.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to 


(1)  make  such  expendltiu-es  as  ft  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  4  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  cither  assist- 
ants and  consxiltants:  Providei,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select!  one  person 
fca*  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  thaiijthe  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  t£e  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  persolinel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the 
Government.  j 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shauj  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1969^ 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  comi^ttee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  Exceed  $60,- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  f4>proved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  NATIONAL  gECURTTY 
LAW  AND  MATTERS  RELlTINa  TO 
ESPIONAGE  I 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  EASTtAiro). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Tjudiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolutioh  (S.  Res. 
233),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  (kx  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sectltins  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  LegUlative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accondance  with 
Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  S3nate,  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  committee 
hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  and  continu- 
ing study  and  Investigation  of  (1)  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; (2)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
enforcement  of  other  laws  relating  to  espion- 
age, sabotage,  and  the  protection!  of  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  Stet*s;  and  (3) 
the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  of  subversive 
activities  m  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  infiltration  by  per- 
sons who  are  or  may  be  under  t^e  domina- 
tion of  the  foreign  government  of  organiza- 
tions controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment or  any  other  movement  $eeklng  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  ttie  United 
States  by  force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  ] ,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  Inclusive,  Is  autl  orlzed  (1) 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  defems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assiitants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  siiall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  stall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  j  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  hlghesti  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  an4  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  beads  of  t|ie  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and'  the  Com- 
mittee on  RiUes  and  Administration,  to 
utUize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  ExiMnses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $209  - 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contii^ent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  [ 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAININO  TO  CONanTUnONAL 
RIGHTS  I 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  ikr.  Eastlanb) 
from  the  Committee  on  Ithe  Judiciary' 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res' 
234),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adniinlstration  as 
follows:  ^T  •  "" 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  dxily  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  imder  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  LegUtatlve  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  R^es  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  $U  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 
•  Sec.  2.  Fbr  the  purposes  oTthU  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1958  to 
January  31,  1959.  Inclusive.  4  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upoti  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  i)ther  asslsUnts 
and  consultants:  Provided,  ithat  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  ^  selected  shaU 
be  appointed  and  his  compedsatlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  hU  gross  rate  s|iall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  Xt^  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (8) 
With  the  prior  consent  ol  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon  to 
uUllze  the  reimbursable  sertrices,  informa- 
tion, faciUtles.  and  personnei  of  any  of  tha 
departments  or  agencies  of  t^e  Government. 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recomtnendatlons  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  tlian  January  31,  1969. 1 
^^^-  *  Expenses  of  the  coiiunlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$115,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voulchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  comntlttee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  immigrIation  and 

NATURALIZATON  I 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mt.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
235) ,  which  was  referred  tojthe  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admiiiistration.  as 
follows:  I 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorlaed  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  Under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Leglslsitive  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amendM,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurlsdlctioh  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Bu|es  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1988,  to 
January  31.  1959,  inclusive.  Is  authorised  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  a$  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technir-1,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minor- 
ity U  authorized  to  select  one  |>enon  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  {selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compemiatlon  shall  be 
BO  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
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tlon,  facllitiee,  and  personnel  of  any  of  tha 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ooremment. 

Sec.  3.  The  oommlttee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  tha 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  81.  1959. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  oommlttaa.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  appioved 
by  the  chairman  at  the  commlttea. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 


INVESTIGATION    OF    ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  PATENT  OFFICE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  Eastlahd), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (8.  Res. 
236) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  tha  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  suthcrlzed  under  sections  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Rsorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Stondlng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  examination  and  review 
of  the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  a  complete  examination  and  review  of 
the  sUtutes  relating  to  patents,  tnulcanarks. 
and  copyrights. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958  to 
January  31.  1968.  Inclusive,  U  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asalstanU 
and  consviltants:  Provided.  That  the  minority 
U  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  thall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,203  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departmenU  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to 
UUllze  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, faclUtles,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  reconunendatlons  for 
legUUtlon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1969. 

Sec.  4.  Expanses  of  the  committee,  under 
ttis  resoluUon,  which  shall  not  exceed  $135  - 
000,  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
<a  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  commlttea. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  EA8TL4in>), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarr, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (8.  Res. 
237),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  lUiles  and  AdmlnlstraUon.  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Commlttea  on  tha  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authoriaad  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Laglslatlve  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  nUe 
«V  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

l^«  *■  "**y  "^**«  *o  ^*  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  study  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency in  the  United  SUtes,  including  (a) 
the  extent  and  character  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  United  States  and  its  causes 
and  contributing  factors;  (b)  the  adequacy 


of  odstlng  pronaiona  of  law,  includlna 
^RJT.^  and  403  of  title  18  <rf^ 
J?!2?  States  Code,  in  dealing  with  ^th- 
ftiloffwidar.  of  Federal  Uws;  (c)  eea^oea 
Pyoawt  on,  or  other  correctional  action 
^cen  with  respect  to,  youthful  offenders  by 
Federal  courts,  and  (d)  the  extent  to  which 
Juveniles  are  TloUting  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics. 

8k;.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  reaolution. 
«ie  committee,  from  February  l.   1968    to 
January  31,  1969.  induaive.  U  authorized  to 
(1)  make  svich  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
▼i^bla;    (2)   to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,   technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:    Provided.  That   the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
■haU   be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
rtiaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)   with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned   and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnlstraUon.  to 
uUllze  the  reimbursable  services,  iuturma- 
tlon,  faciliUes,  and  personnel  of  auy  of  the 
departmente  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Sec.  3.  The    committee    shall    report    its 
findings,  together  with  lU  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000.  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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Sac.  4.  X^Mnsea  of  the  oommlttaa.  undar 
thla  rMolutlon.  li^Uch  shaU  not  ezoead  846  - 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fuiid 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  apnrovad  bv 
the  chairman  of  the  commlttea. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  BiATTERS  PER- 
TAINING   TO    IMPROVEMENT    OF 
FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  Eastlahi)), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
238),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  diUy  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  u  authorized  under  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  tha  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tlo©  Act  of  1848,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  lu  Jurisdiction  spedfled  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulee  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  • 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matter*  per- 
taining to  the  Improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  including 
ways  and  means  of  Improving  Federal  law 
enforcement  and  administration  of  Justice 
in  United  States  ootirts  through  changes  in 
and  additions  to  existing  laws  and  proce- 
dures. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1968,  to 
January  81,  1069,  inclusive.  Is  authoriaad  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
Tlaable;  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
baala  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  oonaultants:  Provided.  That  the  mi- 
nority la  authorlaed  to  select  one  person  for 
appointmsot,  and  tha  person  so  selected 
ahall  be  appolntad  and  hia  oocnpanaation 
ahall  be  so  flxad  that  his  groas  rata  shaU 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,300  than  the 
hlgheat  groas  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  utlliae  the  reimbursable 
aervlcea.  Information,  faemues,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Oovamment. 

Sac.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
In^s,  together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1969. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
ARISING  BY  ESCAPE  OP  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  Mr.  Eastlsvb). 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
reported  an  original  resolution  (S.  Rea! 
233),  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  as 
follows: 

Beaolved.  That  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorlaed  suboommlU 
tee  thereof.  Is  authorlaed  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  186  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  <rf  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matteia  per- 
taining to  the  problems  in  certain  Western 
European  nations,  and  in  certain  Near  Kaat- 
ern.  Middle  Eastern,  and  Far  Eastern  coun- 
tries, created  by  the  flow  of  escapeea  and 
refugees  from  Communist  tyranny. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  thU  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  from  February  l  l9&s. 
to  January  81,  1939.  Inclusive,  is  authorlMd 
(I)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deema 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asalst- 
anU and  consultants;  and  (8)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  oo 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utilize  tha 
reimbiusable  services,  information,  faclUtlea. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.    8.  The   oommlttee   shall   report   Ita 
findings,  together  vrtth  lu  recoounendationa 
for  such  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable 
to   the   Senate   at   the   earUest   practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  January  81, 1950. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  coznailttee. 
under  this  resolution,  which  ahaU  not  ex- 
ceed $35,000.  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  tha  chairman  of  the  committee. 


TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  AI>- 
DmONAL    PROFESSIONAL   STAFF 
MEMBERS  AND  CLERICAL  ASSIST- 
ANTS BY   COMMITTEE   ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  240).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Commlttea  on  Fdralga 
Relatlona  Is  authorlaed  from  February  1. 
1968,  through  January  81.  1960,  to  employ 
two  additional  profeeslnnsl  staff  members 
and  two  additional  clerlaal  aaslstaats  to  ba 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tb»  Sea- 
ate  a:  rates  of  ocnnpensatlon  to  be  fixed  by 
tha  chairman  m  aoeordanoe  with  section 
202  (a),  as  amended,  of  tha  Leglslatlva  Ba- 
organlaatton  Act  of  1046  and  the  provlalona 
of  Publlo  Law  4.  80th  Congress,  approved 
February  19,  1047,  as  amended. 


TEMPORARY  CONTINUATION  OF 
SUBCOBCMrrTEE  ON  DISARBiA- 
MENT  OF  COMMITTEB  ON  FOB- 
EIGN  RELATIONS  —  INCREASED 
EXPENDITURES— REPORT  OP  A 
OOMMl'lTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  tbe  Oommlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
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raolution  (S.  Res.  341),  and  submitted 
«  report  (No.  1179)  thereon,  which  xeao- 
Intloii  was  referred  to  the  C^xnmlttee  (m 
Rules  and  AdminlstratloQ : 

Resolved,  Thmt  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament  of   tbe   Committee   on   Foreien 
Bel«tlon«  (authorlKd  by  a.  Bee  98  of  t^ 
««*  Ooo«.,  let  ww^  agreeil  to  July  36.  1955. 
and  extended  from  time  to  time)  la  beieby 
authorlaed.  iinder  sections  184  (a)  and  136 
of  the  I^glsuttve  Beorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946 
aa   amended,   and  in   accordance  wltb   the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
-Belatlona.   specified    by   rule    XXV   of    Om 
Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate,  to  continue 
tte  functions  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tton  93.  agreed  to  July  25.  1955.  only  through 
July   81.   19S8.   at    which   time   Its   records, 
outlea.  and  functions  shaU   be  assimied  by 
the  Committee  on  Fnrelgn  Belatlona  which 
■»U  Bl»e  special  attention  to  the  subject 
o*  disarmament  In  such  manner  as  tbe  com- 
mittee may  determine. 

Bw.  2.  For   the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
from  February  1. 1958.  through  July  31.  1958. 
inchislye.  to  authortoed   (l)    to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable;    (2)    to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical. 
cieneal.  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
flepwtments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Ctomittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
vtUixe  the  reimbursable   services,   informa- 
Van,  faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
•K^Mtments  or  agencies  of  the  Government 
Sec  3.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
«l^  Relations  under  this  resolution,  which 
Shan  not  exceed  »S4.000.  shaU  be  paid  from 
^  contingent   fund    of    the    Senate    upon 
▼tmchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOJ  LD  —  SENATE 


By  lir.  KSBR,  from   the  ComnUttee  on 
Finance:  T 

JuUan  a  Balrd,  ot  ICnneeotA  to  be  UUder 
SeMury    of    the    Treasury   Jor    Monetary 


Tom  B.  Coughran.  of  Calif  ofnla,  to  be  an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  the  TrefBury; 

A.  Qllmore  Flues,  of  Ohio,  to  be  ui  Assist- 
ant of  the  Treasury;  and 

Sumner  a.  WhltUer.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
oe  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AiTalra. 


January  16 


MoMaoMKT  when 


reUef  of  Katlna 


and.    by 
time,  and 

timself,   Mr. 

Watkiws. 

wxTT,    Mr. 

yn.  BCAifs- 

BiBLz.    Mr. 
and    Mr. 

itemal  Rer- 
Imposltlon 


^^gPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEFENSE    PRODUCTION— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMXTTEE   (S.  REPT    NO 
1172) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Joint 
committee  on  Defense  Production,  sub- 
™tted  the  annual  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  that  joint  committee,  together 
with  materials  on  national  defense  pro- 
duction, which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 


REPORT  KNTITIiD  "INFORMA- 
TIONAL MEDIA  GUARANTY  PRO- 
GRAM "—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT  NO.  1178) 

Ija-.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "InformaUonal  Media  Guaranty 
Program."  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ESECUnVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executire  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  tram  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  energy: 

Robert  M.  McKinney.  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
representative  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

*-^  ^Mr-^ JOHNOTOW  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CIvU 
Service:  ■^^ivi* 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESCJLUTIONS 

introduced! 

BIDS  and  Joint  resolutions' were  Intro- 
duced,   read    the    first 
unanimous  consent,  the 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for 
MUBKAT,  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr.    AiTDsxscif,    Mr.  ' 

.      POTTZR,    Mr.    OOLDWA 

ncLD.    Mr.    Scott,    Mr 
AixoTT.    Mr.    McNama: 
Chxtrch)  : 
S.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the 

o?!^^™  V'^''  "'""""^  *°  "-^  imposition 
?1^  «^^*  *"  °°  copper;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    WILEY    (for    l^lmself.    Mr 

«  To^'  ^  y^^  ^  ^""^"^  *^«  **^  of  August 
^i?  ,'J^"^'^8  the  Corregldor  Bataan  Me- 
morial Commission;  to  the  C<*nmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  wv^«*mn.eo  on 

Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  aiid  Mr.  Mow- 

Bomrr> :  [ 

8.  SOOO.  A  bm  to  amend  the  latomic  Kn- 
ergy  Act  Of  1954.  a.  amended,  tofp^Se^ 
an  accelerated  atomic-power  ^roCTam  to 
^mon**."^*  development 'olTn^^ 
thermonuclear  procceces.  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  nuclear  propulelen  for  rock- 
ets, and  for  other  purposes;  J  the  JoSt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy      I 

(See  the  remarts  of  Mr.  Qobk  lhi.n  h*  <» 
troduced  the  above  bm.  w£?h  .Ki  ^^^ 
a  separate  heading.)  rP«"  unaer 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATTO  (for  ilmself.  Mr 
BoTLn,  Mr.  Jenki*,  Mr.  Cubtis,  and 
Mr.  Thoemono)  : 

R.?;S5?^- 1^^  *°^*°^  «^«  N«4onal  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  for  thlpuroo^^ 
prohibiting   compulsory   unionlsl^^STf^ 

V^r-J"^.^^^'  ^  "^«  Committi  ontaS 
and  PubUc  Welfare.  |  *-"«* 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY- 

Forestry  "^"^'^  °»  AgricJTure  and 
Sa^J??nd^  ""  ror  the  reUef  i  Clara  V. 
g,f „  3004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joanna 
fu^i^^     "^     ""     committer     on°*^ 

iu?;i^^-  \^^  ^  P~^*<»«  ben^t.  estab- 
lished by  the  Veterans'  BeadJustnentAsI 
a^tance  Act  of  Ifisa  to  personl  X  SraoS 
ated  from  Air  Force  ReserVe  OfflcerTTrSS^; 
Corps  training  in  lfi54  and  served  on  aSSS 
^fl  ^%  *v:^^  in  the  Air  Natlia?  52S 
before  February  1,  lass;  to  the^jmml^ 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  *=<»^°^**«« 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Homp^rxt  when 
lia  introduced  the  first  and  I^^aw^ 
2^d  bills.  Which  appear"tnSp.e^«^ 

S.  3006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intelal  Beve 
nue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  excludeTS,^^ 

SSS^oTpi'an^c?"^"^-^   -  1^  ^ 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  -«««„  ^^^ 

he  introduced  the  above  im,  which  apwS 

xuider  a  separate  heading^  'Vif^v 

By  Mr.  THTE; 

a.   3007   A   bill  for   the  oruex  or  KaUna 

Leckas  and  Argery  Leckas;  jto  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  "*'•• 

By  Mr.  THY«   (for  himself  and  Mr 

fi-SO^.  A  biU  to  amen^  title  n  of  the 
SocUl  Security  Act  to  permit,  under  ^tSJ 
conditions,  the  extension  of  coverage  by  to« 
insurance  system  established  by  «ich  title 
to  policemen  and  firemen  of  tie  state  oJ 
Minnesota;  to  the  Committee  on  Finan^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mri  Tim  wh^nK. 
Introduced  the  above  bll^.^ch  %%tj 
under  a  separate  heading.)!  *'i^»r 

By  Mr.  NEUBEROEsf 

S.  3009.  A  bill  to  amend  «ie  Immleratlon 
jndNatlonaUty  Act  to  aciortl  K^S'^ 
veterans  equal  naturaUjatlon  prlvUegee-  to 
the   Committee  on    the  Judiciary  ^^' 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nxubeece.  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bfll,  which  ap^r 
under  a  separate  headlng.)T  *^^^ 

By  Mr^  NBUBERGER  kfor  hlmwjlf  and 
Mr.  MoBsx) :  | 

arL.*?«*l/  ^"  '*^  **>•  ^^  <*  ■»«»  M«- 
^'aSi  !  ^,?!r"*^  °°  ^*'«  Judiciary^ 
8.  son.  A  blU  to  provide!  for  an  effective 
system  of  personnel  admlnWatton  f«  th^ 
SLm^'u?  ^'"""^l'  "*•  O^JSTment:  to  2^ 
•    iff?  "^*  remarks  of  Mr.  ICla«k  when  he 

under  a  separate  heading  >  *^ 

By  Mr.  PAYNE: 

«a^-'°l^  ^  **'"   reuttng  tb   tbe  fixing  of 

S^o^!!*"/°'  «nP>oyees  of^navy  yarS?  S 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Servl^'^'  ^ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkmu  wh^  »w. 

ta^uced    the    above    bm.[  w^,,"^.^ 

under  a  separate  heading.)     I  *^*^ 

By  Mr.  MoCLKLLAN  (^or  himself.  Mr. 

Jv»,    Mr.    EEvm,    i4r.    Mxtkdt/ £ 

rJL        \      •**"  *°  amend  aeetion  605  of  the 
^munlcation.    Act  of    Ikh   to  ^tS.S 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  M^^Clku^m  wh» 
he  introduced  the  abovT  bmTwSS  a^ 
under  a  separate  heading  )  ^  ^"^" 

fl  «rtf/  ^S,^^  °'  *'"'»'  t)akota: 

S  8014.  A  bill  for  the  relier  of  St.  John% 

JJf JrSuf^*-=   *»  theToommlt^*^ 

SHH  ^.SLSeSraitMTynhl 

KS^-ns^^-SSSSi^^^.JTdu?^^ 
training    with    the   Armed    Foroea-    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlc^T^ 

n«i^»  ^K  '■^P*^'"  of  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota  when  he  Introduced  jbe  last  a^v«K 
mentioned  bill,  which  k£,t^i^\ 
separate  heading.)  -^^p—     u«u«r    • 

S  8of«   J^huw^*^^^   ^''y  request): 
8^8016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
2jl«ler.-  aircraft  reglstratkfi  certiflcate? 

r,r^n^"'  ■*  ***"  ^  authorise  the  Secretary 
Of  Commerce  to  undertake  certain  acttvSZ 
II  lit  r^'''"*  °'  P"*'"*^  o'  Prtvate  partS 
rL^ty.'^'^  °'  *^*  requesting  parlTand 
£te^^  ^'V^^  ^  *^«  doSiiltt^  on 
Intenrtate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

h-^^^l^*  remarks  of  Mr.  MaUxtsoiv  when 

SL  ^Ji****  "^^  "^^"^  ^^"»-  ^^'^  ap- 
pear Tinder  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BBIDaES: 

8.3018.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Kurt 


to    the    Committee    on    the 


Weydemaim; 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMATBKZtS 
8.  8019   A  bUl  lor  the  rilief  <  >f  Herta  WU 
mersdoerfer;  ^  *"»*•  wu 
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8.  soao.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baaua 
Escarra  y  Vasquee; 

S.  soai.  A  bill  for  the  r«U«f  of  Stanlalawa 
Wojczul; 

S.  3023.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pilar  Dies 
Castello;  and 

S.  3023.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  EL  Page;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  BUTLER! 

&  8024.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  PMerleo 
Luss;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MUBRAY  (by  request) : 

8.  3025.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
11.  1955  (60  8Ut.  682).  relating  to  the  re- 
habilitation and  preaervatlon  of  historic 
properties  in  the  New  York  City  area,  »ml 
for  other  purpossB;  and 

8.  3020.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Federal  Ex- 
plosives Act  (55  Stat.  868):  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Tw»ni«y  Affatra. 
By  Mr.  LAMOKB: 

8.8027.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  tote 
Richard  A.  Stelnacker;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Finance. 

6. 8028.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Laazlo  Cterl; 
8.8020.  A  biU  for  the  relief  o<  Peter  B. 

Dietrich;  and 

8.8080.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  at  Mlneard 
Stolz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.8031.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Daniel 
Maeda  Bettwley  (Toahlkaau  Maeda);  to  tbe 
C<xnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

8.  SOaa.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Federal  Tbrt 
Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National  Guard 
when  engaged  in  training  or  duty  under 
Federal  law.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 3033.  A  blU  to  amend  Mctlon  IS  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  reimburse  tbe  States  for  the 
txmted  States  pro  rata  share  of  the  value  of 
materials  stockpiled  In  the  vleinlty  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  projects  for  uee  in  tbe  eon- 
itrucUon  or  reconstruction  wortc  inrolred  in 
such  proJecU;  to  tbe  Committee  co  PubUe 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY  (l»y  request) : 

8. 8084.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  training  of 
Mnployees  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  pubUc  or  private  facUlttce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  *»m|  iw^giiar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  PennsylvanU: 

8. 8085.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1281  of  the 
Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  relating  to 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  business  and 
involuntary  conversions;  to  the  Committee 
onFlnanee. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTCm  of  South  CaroUBa 
(by  request): 

8. 8086.  A  blU  to  amend  that  pert  of  the 
act  of  June  0.  1886  (20  Stot.  818).  reUting  to 
toe  establishment  of  postal  stations  and 
branch  post  offices,  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
be  established  within  10  miles  of  the  botind- 
ary  of  the  adjoining  city; 

S.  3037.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Or.  Raymond 
A  Vonderlehr;  and 

B.3038.  AbUltomaketheproTlslonaofthe 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  appUcable  to  certain  civilian 
employeee  of  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Armed  Fortes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPlli  (for  himself,  Mr. 
YoTTNe.  Mr.  Am,  Mr.  Mumht.  and 
Mr.  Thte)  : 

8.8039.  A  bill  amending  the  Agricultural 
T^ade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
i»&4.   as   amended:    to   the   Committee   on 
AgrictUture  and  Pbrestry. 
By  Mr.  JAVITB: 

8. 3040.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  alien 
S^JT*  *?  ™«nttberB  of  the  Armed  Ftaroes  to 
reenter  the  United  States  without  payment 
ofnsa  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
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<J«»«»?»marke  of  Mr.  Jams  when  he  ta- 
troduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  Mparate  heading.)  -lipear  unoer 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

iwSilPM:  tJ^  *°  pre^de  for  aaststlng  the 
states  In  the  Improvement  and  conta^l  of 
owtaln  areas  adjacent  to  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  mterstete  and  Defense  Highways 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  CoiSmttSe 
on  PubUc  Works.  ^^-—u**!^ 

troduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  ^^^  u*««r 

By^Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PuBiux) : 
8.8042.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mte  AUegra 
Aaoua;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  JudicliUT 
By   Mr.   PASTORB-: 
8. 8048.  A  bill  to  proTide  certain  benefit! 
ror  Oovemment  employees  emoloyed  as  fire- 
nghters;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe  and 
ClvU  Service.  ■>'-«"  -*«» 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

8. 8044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Reutlons  Act  so  as  to  provide  certain  safe- 
guards against  the  misiase  of  the  funds  of 
labor  organizaUons;  ^^ 

8. 8045.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democrafle 
processes  and  procedures  in  elections  of 
offlcen  of  labor  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  8046.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Reutlons  Act  so  aa  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
such  act  to  Ubor  organiaaUons  having  offi- 
cen  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses;  and 

S.  3047.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  unfair-labor  practice  to  engage  in  picket- 
ing unleei  authorlaed  by  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  employees  of  the  employer  whoee 
premises  are  being  picketed:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8. 8348.  A  blu  to  deny  income-tax  exemp- 
tion to  Ubor  organizations  which  partici- 
pate in,  or  Intervene  in,  political  campaigns 
on  behalf  of  eandldatea  for  public  oflloe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mdmdt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  billa,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HrCKKNLOOPCR  (for  hlmsslf. 
Mr.  DnxsKM.  Mr.  Mabtim  of  Iowa, 
and  Mir.  BaioKB) : 
8.8040.  A  biU  to  better  adapt  the  price- 
support  pn^nm  to  the  needs  of  farmers  by 
proTldlng     more     Utitxide     for     increasing 
acreage  allotments,  establishing  price  sup- 
ports, contintung  authority  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  surpluses,  and  for  other  purpoecs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiira  and  Forestry. 
(See   the  remarks   of   Mr.  Hickekloopeb 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   YARBOROUGH    (for   h«tw-if 

and  Mr.  Pboxmox)  : 

8.8060.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  eqtdpment 

maintenance   allowance   for   rural   canters, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  oa 

Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YAxsoBoireH  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NXUBERGSR  (by  request): 

8.8051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  sT4>ervlsion  over  the  BQamath 
Indian  Tribe  by  providing  in  the  alternative 
for  prlvata  or  Federal  acquisition  of  the  part 
of  the  tribal  forest  that  must  be  sold,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Tn^if^r  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NBtrBBMrn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
adsr  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CABUBOK: 

8.8052.  A  bill  to  revlss  the  baale  com- 
pensation sehsdxiles  of  the  GUaslflcatlon  Act 
of  1040,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoess; 
to  the  Oonmlttse  on  Poet  Offloe  and  OMl 
Serrlos. 
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.  I?*?  ***•  remsrts  at  Mr.  CsxLaoir  when  be 

Introduced   the   above   Mil.   whldi    sddsm 

under  a  ssparato  heading.)  f*"— 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  hlmesir  and  MK 

8.8058.  A  bUl  for*  the  relief  of  Nettle  U 

Richard.  Florence  U  Morris.  TSssle  L.  Msn. 

imd  Helen  L,  Levi;   to  the  Committee  oa 

Public  Works.  **" 

By  Mr.  POTTER: 

8.8054.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ersm» 
MUls.  Inc.;  and  -«-• 

8.8066.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  ReneM  ■. 
Deniaon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JiMtt* 
dary.  »— ^ 

By  Ur.  CABUBOH: 
8. 8066.  A  biU  to  increase  the  rates  of  basle 
compcneation  of  offlcers  and  employees  In  the 
postal  field  service,  and  for  other  purpoass: 
to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  O^ 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CsateoN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  "~ 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  MT.  l^r)    (bv 
request):  ' 

8.8087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
OolumbU  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1086; 

8. 8058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  reguUttec 
the  bringing  of  actions  for  damages  »r^*^ 
S*  SS^  °^  Columbia,  approved  February 

^  8.8050.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  entitled 
"An  eet  to  authorize  the  Commlssiooers  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU  to  remove  dansar- 
ous  or  unsafe  buildings  and  paru  thereof 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Marcai 
1.  1800,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.  8060.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of  Rcmulo  A. 
Manrlques;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl« 
dary.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  BOBXRTBON: 

8.  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  requlrlac 
that  the  design  tax  the  United  States  A? 
Faroe  Academy  chapel  be  approved  by  the 
Committees  on  ApproprUtions  and  Armed 
Services  before  approprUted  funds  are  ea- 
pended  for  the  construction  of  eueh  chapel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloas. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TTasiaisuii  wtaea 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon. 
which  appear  \mder  a  separata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BRmOBS  (for  blmsslf  and  Mr. 

COTTOM): 

8.  J.  Res.  188.  Joints  resolution  proposlag 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pcobiblt- 
Ing  a  Stata  from  taxing  certain  income  to  a 
nonresident:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

8.  J.  Res.  ISO.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  power  of  the  States 
and  their  poUtical  subdivisions  to  tax  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  persons  who  an  not 
domiciliarlss  or  reeidenta  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 


ISRAEL'S  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  eubmlti, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurreni 
reeolutlon.  A  similar  concmrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  submitted  in  the  other  body 
today,  commending  and  congratulating 
the  new  State  of  Israel  on  ite  10th  anni- 
versary of  independence. 

On  Its  10th  anniversary  Israel  has 
reached  a  historic  point  in  Its  develop. 
mMit  as  a  free,  democratic  nation.  Ftom 
infancy  and  danger.  It  has  grown  to 
strong,  stalwart  lndQ)«Mienoe— a  show- 
case of  the  free  world  In  the  vital  Near 
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XB«t  area.  Friendship  and  close  ties  be- 
tween Israel  and  tbe  United  States  are 
buHt  upon  a  parallel  lilstary  ot  pioneer 
devekqwamfc  Jn  wbith  both  peoples 
showed  much  heroism  toffeOier  with  a 
common  dedleati<m  to  the  prtneiples  of 
democracy,  the  dignity  ot  the  individual 
and  lasting  peace  with  honor. 

The  Congress  since  1922  has  supported 
the  creation  of  the  Jewish  national  home 
and  now  the  United  States  and  Israd 
are  both  working  for  social  and  economic 
development  in  the  Ifiddle  East  and  the 
promotion  of  peace.  It  is  therefore  most 
fltting  toat  Can«i«8S  take  the  initiative 
in  reoognizlnff  tbe  friendly  and  long- 
vtendlng  ties  of  our  country  with  Israel 
by  adopting  the  commemorattve^resolu- 
tton  I  am  today  Introducing, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  ooocurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  66),  submitted  by  Mr.  Javxts,  was 
referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ftoeisn 
Belatkms.  as  foUows:  ^^ 

_^J»»w«  tt  to  the  hlgb  tradition  of  the 
Jmtua  0t««M  to  Rioounma  the  Mtabllsb- 
■»«t  M»d  BMiatMume*  of  lnd«p«nd«nt,  mIT- 
fovMniag,  tr—  nstlotu  in  th«  world;  snd 

1J*er^the  State  of  l«n»«i  wa«  crested  ss 
in  tedspmdcnt  nstlon  by  declaration  of  the 
vnited  MatUme;  and 

^^'5*^*'**  ^'n***^  States  was  the  flret  of 
y  fsaatiy  of  nation*  to  extend  dlplomatle 
teeognlttem  to  the  State  of  Israel;  and 
^^^am  ?•  Congreae  of  the  United  States 
«nce  1923  has  nipported  the  creation  of  a 
^|wi«h  boncland,  now  tbe  State  of  lerael; 


Committee  on  -W—Mngton  AletropoUtan 
Problems  as  authorized  by  HouaACoocurrant 
ReeoluUcn  172,  agreed  to  Augu*  29.  1967,  la 
hereby  authorliied  to  make^ixpeiidltxiree 
from  February  i,  1968.  through;  January  81, 
1969.  which  shall  not  exceed  SM>000,  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  at  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee. 


%'anuary  le 


Whereaa,  the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
working  together  for  economic  development 
and  the  promotion  of  peace  In  a  vital  and 
stratagle  area  of  the  free  world;  and 

iniareaa  the  State  of  ta-ael  will  mark  the 

^t^^.V^   "*   **■   independence  on 
April  34, 1968 :  Therefore  be  It 

Jteeolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
KepretentaHves  eoneurrtng) .  That  the  Con- 
p«M  of  the  United  States  extend  Its  most 
cotdlal  greetings  to  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  Oovemment  on  the  occasion  of  the 
loth  anniversary  of  their  natkmal  Inde- 
pendence  In  recognition  of  the  democratic 
Meals  held  in  common  by  the  United  States 
and  Israel  and  In  reaffirmation  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  people  at  the  United  State*  for 
the  people  of  larael;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  United  States  delega- 
tton  at  the  appropriate  time  to  represoit 
^  J^^v.***  ®?***  "*  ceremonies  marking 
tt^^  anniversary  of  the  independent 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Bible],  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  resolution  pertaining 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Wasiiington 
Metropolitan  Problems. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 
.The  ooncurrent  reeolution  IS.  Con. 
K«L  67)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
en  Rules  and  Administration,  as  fol- 
kiws: 

^Beeolvetf   by   the  Senate   (the  House  of 
Eeitrtaentatives  concurring),  Uiat  the  Joint 


CONTINUATION  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MI'l'l'^E  ON  IMPROPElt  ACTIVI- 
TY IN  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
FIKLP— INCREASED  LBOT  OF 
EXPENDITURES  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  ^>,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration:  T 

Besolved.  That  the  select  eontmlttee.  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  oonduel  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  extent  to  which 
criminal  at  other  Improper  pra<  dees  or  ac- 
tivities are,  or  have  been,  engagt  d  In  in  the 
Srtdof  labor-management  rsia  tons  or  In 
yooy  ot  organizations  of  •mpl<  yess  or  em- 
ployers, to  the  detriment  of  the  Interscts  of 
the  public,  employers,  or  employees,  and  to 
determine  whether  any  changes  ire  required 
m  ttie  tows  of  the  United  StatssTln  ord«  to 
protect  such  interests  againstlthe  occur- 
renoe  of  such  practices  or  activities,  estab- 
Uitoed  by  Senate  Resolution  74j  86tb  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  agreed  to  January  30,  1987, 
as  amended  by  Senate  Resolutl^  SB  of  tbe 
•Mh  Oongress.  ist  session,  agreedio  rsbrusry 
7,  1967,  U  hereby  continued.  Aby  vacancy 
in  the  select  committee  so  cotr^nued  shall 
be  filled  Jn  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointments  were  mods  under  ^tlon  2  of 
Senate  Resolution  74.  86th  Con -i^,  1st  ses- 
sion, as  amended. 

Sxc.  2.  Tar  the  purposes  of  thlai  resolution, 
the  select  committee,  from  Febrx^ry  1   1968 
to  January  31,  1959,  Inclxislve,  U  huthorlzed! 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  Appropriate 
to   (1)    make  such  expendltxires  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senatej    (2)    hold 
•uch  heaHngs;  (3)  sit  and  act  atWch  times 
and  places  duHng  the  sessions,  recesses  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Seuke;   (4)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  fie  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  pnidueUon  of 
such    correspondence,    books,    papers,    and 
documents;   (6)  administer  such  :oaths;   (8) 
take  such  testimony,  either  orallyjor  by  dep- 
osition;   (7)    employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  othet  assistants 
and  consultants;   and   (8)    with  the  prior 
consent    of    the    execuUve    department    or 
ageiU7   concerned   and   the   Coninittee   on 
Rules  and  Administration,  emploTon  a  re- 
imbursable   basis    such    executlfe    branch 
personnel  as  it  deems  advtsalde;  ^d  further 
with   the  consent  of  other  committees  or 
subcommittees,  to  work  In  conJuzKtlon  with 
and  utilize  their  stalls,  as  It  shall  fte  deemed 
n«»sa*ry  and  appropriate  In  the 'Judgment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  select  contnlttee. 

Sxc.3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  Senate  Resolution,  p5th  Con- 
press.  as  amended,  the  select  Committee 
anall  report  its  findings,  together  with  Its 
recommendaUons  for  leglalaUon  as  it  deems 
advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  eaiiiest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  81 
1959.  on  which  date  the  select  ^ixunlttee 
ahall  cease  to  exist. 

Sk:.4.  Notwithstanding  the  pnlvistoiM  of 
section  6  of  Senate  Resohitlon  74.  B5th  Con- 
greas,  as  ammded.  expenses  of  the  select 
committee,  under  this  resohitlon.  shall  not 
exceed  $600,000  and  shaU  be  pcdd  from  the 
eoottngmt  fund  of  the  Senate  upOn  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  committee. 


INCREASED  EXPBfD^TDRBB  BY 
SELECT  COMMTTTEElON  IMPROP- 
ER  ACnvmES  IN  JLABOR-MAN- 
AOSa^ENT  FIELD         | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  subiiitted  the  fol- 
lowing resoluUon  (S.  Re$^  222),  whlcli 
was  referred  to  the  Comisittee  on  Rul« 
and  Administration: 

ttetolvea.  Tbat  tbe  amoudt  aothorlMd  in 


Senate  Resolxitlon  74 
1957,  and  Senate  Resoi 

August  26.  1957.  8»th , 

and  directing  the  commlti 
Investigation   and    study   of 
which  criminal  or  other  Im 
or  activities  are.  or  have 
in  the  field  of  labor-m___, 
or  In  groups  or  orgaelaatio 
or  employers  to  tbe  d«>ti 
ests  of  the  public,  emp..,, 
and  to  determine  whether 
required  In  the  laws  of 

lUOTder  to  protect  such  In       _  _ „^ 

ooourrence  of  such  praetteei  or  aoMvttlss) 


to  January  SO, 

18S,  agreed  to 

(authorising 

to  oonduet  an 

the  extent  to 

practlcea 

sngaged  hi 

t  retotlons 

of  smployees 

of  the  litter- 

or  employees. 

y  cliaages  are 

Vnttcd  States 

Chs 


ADDITIONAL  EZPBNDljrUBlB  AND 
PgRFORMAWCB  or  C^AIN  ACTS 
BT  COMMTTTEI  ON  O  >VERIfMIliT 

OPERATIONS 

Mr,  McCLELLAN  iubnltted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  <fl.  RoT  223),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Commllttee  gd  Rules 
and  Administration:  '  ^^ 

Resotved.  That  in  holding  bSarlags.  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  InvesUcalSoas 
as  authorised  by  saetkm  lS4|of  ttoaUMMa- 
tlve  Reorganiaatlon  Act  of  IMS  aad  la  as* 
oordance  with  lu  Jurisdictions  wndsr  role 
ZXVof  the  SUndlng  Rules  oflths  Ssoats,  the 
CoBualttee  on  Ctoverament  lOparatlona  or 
anysuboommtttee themof .  is intharlasd  fitm 
February  1.  1958,  through  January  31.  196S 
(1)  to  make  such  expcndtttsias  as  It  deenv 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  up^n  a  tMnporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerlcalj  and  other  m- 
•istants  and  cammltants  as  ft  deeiw  advis- 
able: and  (9)  with  the  prior  teonaent  at  the 
head  of  the  department  or  ag4ney  oonoamed. 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Bulaa  and  Admin- 
istration, to  utilize  the  rehnbitraahle  services 
information,  fadUtlee.  and  personnel  o*  any 
of  the  departments  or  ageneljBS  of  the  Oov- 
emment. I 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  ihe  wrwnnHttet 
mider  this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
•200.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ^XMOOTTEB 

ON  INTERSTATE  AN!)  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  tlNDER  ITS 
JURISDICTION  j 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submlttid  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution  (a  Res.  224},  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce:       I 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce;  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
teed  under  sections  184  (a)  abd  138  of  the 
lyjglBlatlve  Reorganization  Acit  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  ruin  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exwnlne.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  complete  gtuhr  of  anv  and 
au  matters  pertatatog  to—    T'  *"  "^  •**" 

(1)  Interstate  commerce  genSrallT; 

(2)  Foreign  commerce  genen  lly- 

(3)  Maritime  matters;  ^ 


1958 


(4) 
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(6)  lYanspurtatlon  policy; 

(6)  Domastle  surfaee  tran^ortattoa.  la- 
eludlng  ptpaUaas; 

(7)  Oofflmnnteatlaas; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  avaaeroaAnttCKand 

(10)  FiBharisa  and  wlidUfs. 

Bac.  t.  roe  tbe  puipussa  of  thte  tmotatkm 
the  eommtttee.  froaa  Ftibnmrf  i,  196S.  to 
January  81,  1960.  Indualve,  la  authortad 
to  (1)  make  such  cxpendlturea  as  it  desois 
advisable;  (2)  to  amploy,  upon  a  tsmporvr 
basis,  technlosl,  elsrtaal.  and  other  Mslstsme 
and  consultants:  Frovfded.  That  ttie  mtoort^ 
Is  atitharlaed  to  eeleet  one  psraon  fkw  ma- 
potntment.  and  the  person  so  Trtetted  »*»«n 
be  appointsd  aad  bis  compensatkMi  mh^h 
be  so  fixed  tliaS  his  gsoas  rato  shall  Dot  be 
lass  by  more  thaa  $1,900  than  tbe  hlgbsas 
gross  rste  psld  to  any  ottasr  employer,  and 
(t)  with  ths  prior  eonssat  at  the  Hfdt  of 
the  departments  or  agsodas  eoaoMned.  — «^ 
the  Comaalttss  on  Ralas  and  Admlalsliatloa. 
to  tttlltas  the  rdmbaraabto  servla«.  l^rT 

stkm,  fsdlltlss.  aad  psrsottaai  ot  any  ot 
or  agenstas  of  tbeXforc 


g.  The 
tags,  together 
ISKlslatloD  as 
Seaato  at  the 
aotlatsr  thaa 

■SC.  4. 
this  resolution 
shsU   be   paid 
of  the  Seneto 
ths  chairman 


eoouBlttse  ShaU  report  Its  ta^.. 
with  Its  rseommsDdatioos  for 

>t  desBs  advlaaMe.   to  the 
sarttest  praotteable  oatt,  hot 

Jaawary  g|,  ifM. 

Mas  of  ths  eoaualttea,  tmdsv 

,  which  shall  not  ispssj 

from  ths  eootlageat   fund 

upon  vouchers  approved  by 
of  the  ooouBlttee. 


(WDDY  OF  CRITICAL  AND  STRATE- 
GIC RAW  MATERIALS  AND  RE- 
SOURCES OF  EASTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (&  Res.  225).  which  was  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  ^M 
Insular  Aflaixs; 

«*soh»sd.  That  8.  Rss.  78,  88th  OongrsM, 
sgreed  to  May  ao,  lg6T  (anHiorlalng  and  di- 
recting a  study  of  critical  and  strategic  raw 
materials  and  resources  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
q>here) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  "January 
81. 1968"  and  InsMUng  la  Ueo  thereof  "Janu- 
ary 81,  1969-. 

(See  additional  reeolutiona  printed  in 
full  which  appear  under  the  heading 
Tteports  of  Committees.") 


SPECIAL  MILKl'ROaRAM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  I 
totroduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Dill  to  extend  the  special  mUk  program 
for  an  additional  2  years. 

Mr.  President.  thJs  Is  the  legislation 
m  which  milk  is  provided  for  chUdren 
In  our  srtwols  and  nonprofit  institutions 
and  nonprofit  summer  camps.  It  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  unless  ex- 
*«ided.  I  should  like  to  see  this  valuable 
program  made  permanent,  but  feel  the 
very  minimum  we  should  do  is  to  con- 
tinue it  another  2  years.  I  understand 
wje  admlnlstTRllon  will  concor  In  the 
2-year  extension. 

Mr  President,  this  Is  a  program  created 
vy  Congress  itself— not  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Ihl954,  after  Sec- 
retary Benson  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
wider  dairy  fanners  by  drastically  tow- 
ering support  levels,  we  authorized  use 
or  funds  of  the  Cdmmodtty  credit  Cor- 
poration to  Increase  mUk  consumption 
by  chfldren  to  schools.  In  1966.  we  ex- 
CIV 84 


*"Bded  tbe  aebool  mUk  woaram  and 

«Kler  legMstioB  itotrKhiS^Sd^ 
the  program  to  provide  as  weQ  for  chfl- 
dr«i  to  nonprofit  child-care  Instttottons 
and  summer  campa.  TT»e  language  now 
authorises  the  program  for  children  In 
Bonpraflt  schools  of  hlgb-achool  grade 
and  under— not  restricting  it  to  public 
•eboola-aad  also  covov  children  to  non- 
vnm  nuraery  schools,  child-care  centers, 
•wuement  houses,  summer  camps,  and 
Mmllar  nonprofit  Institutions  devoted  to 
tbe  care  and  training  of  children. 

It  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  better  nu- 
trlttoo  for  youngaten,  and  a  gz«at  deal 
for  the  dairy  indnstiy. 

Mr.  Presklent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 

Rscoto  a  statement  Issued  by  tbe  Depart. 
Bsot  of  Agriculture  explatotog  bow  ths 
gpedal  milk  program  Is  used  for  summer 
camps  aad  similar  child-cars  instltu- 
uons,  with  which  some  of  our  eoQsaguss 
may  not  be  as  fsmiUsr  ss  tiisjr  srs  with 
ths  school  program. 

There  being  no  dbjeetlon,  the  state- 
Bcot  was  ordered  to  bs  printed  In  Uia 
Rwots.ss  follows;  •'»«««»  »s 

Tws  SraouL  Milk   Paaoaaac  voa  »vumm 
CaacM  am  ftuobui  ^Tir-f^iss  Uismv- 
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ttoa. 
you 


heforw  yos  mrpir  gg^ 
the  kind  cf  ttiir  ■ 
ptovkUag  ehlldran  awl  what 


rm 


"■*   "**■•  voa  VOU 

Because  of  tbe  wide  variety  of  types  of 

rommer  oamps  aad  tostltataoBs  o^ted. 

there  U  a  oorrespondlngiy  wide  vutotv  or 

Therefore,  the  cpportnnltlsa  to  to- 
>  mUk  eoneumptioa  vary  widely, 
ape  and  taetftatioiie  mil  atflk  to  Che 
«w»    at    a    speeUe    pstee    per    half    plat. 

ttoe  la 


yonr  ^    _ 

the  program  ean  help  you. 
1.  IT  yoa  MU  Btfik  as  a 


The  Vnited  States  Department  of  Agrieul. 
ture  Is  Interested  In  making  more  milk  avail- 
able to  more  children. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort,  in  1964  the  Congress 
authorised  the  Drpariraent  to  uee  funds  of 
ths  Comnnodity  Credit  Corporation  to  fai- 
ocace  milk  coasximptton  by  children  la 
schools.  In  July  1958.  the  CongreM  expanded 
the  program  to  include  nonprofit  ehlld-oare 
ixutltutlons  and  nonprofit  summer  camne 
for  children. 

ThU  pamphlet  tells  how  the  program  op- 
erates In  stunmer  camps  and  ehlld-eare  In- 
stitutions. If  you  sponsor  a  nonprofit  camp 
or  child-cars  Institution,  or  If  you  are  In- 
terested in  one.  it  wffl  be  weU  worth  your 
while  to  read  this  pamphlet  eanfiUly.  if 
you  can  increase  the  quantity  of  fluid  mtiK 
served  to  children  In  your  Institution  or 
camp,  you  can  receive  asslatance  to  help  you 
finance  the  cost  of  the  extra  mw^  served. 


CMMrm  AsiD  awRTunoMe 
A  wide  variety  of  organisations  are  now 
included  In  the  special  milk  program— non- 
profit institutions  that  serve  preschool  chil- 
dren or  children  that  are  not  able  to  attend 
regular  schools.  And,  of  course,  it  includes 
Institutions,  such  as  neighborhood  houses  or 
summer  camps,  that  serve  children  of  echool 
age  when  schools  ars  not  in  eeesion. 

Summer  camps  include  almost  aU  types  ot 
organized  activity  conducted  for  children 
during  the  siunmertime.  They  Include 
nonprofit  campa  run  by  boys'  and  girls' 
dubs,  civic  or  church  groups,  and  by  or- 
ganlsattona  such  as  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. 
4-H  Clubs,  Campfire  Girls,  etc.  They  In- 
clude the  fresh-air  campa  eooae  organizations 
sponsor  to  give  underprivileged  city  young- 
sters a  vacation  In  the  country.  Tliey  »i»r» 
Include  organised  recreational  programs 
conducted  at  community  playgrounds  #nd 
parks — whether  they  are  aponsored  by  the 
local  government,  eome  civic  organization,  or 
some  other  nonprofit  sponsor. 


WHAT  XT  ataaxs  to  todb  oaosjiBaiKw 
IT  your  organisation  Is  eligible  to  take 

part  In  the  program,  you  can  receive  aaslst- 

anee  to  hdp  finance  the  eoet  of  additional 

milk  served  to  dilldrea. 
Note  esrefoSy  that  the  puipoos  of  the 

program  Is  to  increase  milk  oonsxmiptioh  by 

ehUdren. 


The  oMit  tflvset  way  to  ..^..^  «,« 

to  tbeai.  iWrsTors,  tke  DsflarMM? 
setaMshsd  a  syMsa  of  rat^bSnammt  JSL 
■Mate  to  eaaMe  camps  aMIiwutaUoM  L 
srtl  mUk  to  chUdrwi  sti  iST^^ 
TBsy  may  rsesivs  tip  to  s  esala 
aent  for  saeli  half  plat  ct 
to  ehlidTMi. 

•rtls  te  ttoo  nsatanm  rats,    ir  yoa  ssB 

smotmt  of  mmburssneBt  paid  to  yov  de- 
P«ds  on  the  prtoe  you  pay  for  tbe  oillk.  tbe 
prtoe  at  which  you  sell  H  to  tbe  ehlldiwa 
aad  the  cost  of  handling  the  milk  In  voor 
camp  or  Institution.  Oeaerally.  that  han- 
dling cost  Should  be  1  eom  erlaaa  per  baff 
pint.  •^  ■*? 

Btippose,  for  example,  mtt  eosia  you  t\L 
eente  a  half  pint,  ail  the  oasts  that  are  In- 
volved la  your  handling  It  add  up  to  one- 
half  seat  a  half  pint.  If  you  plan  to  sell 
milk  to  children  at  4  oents  a  half  piac  voa 
would  be  eligible  for  the  maalmum  tfrn- 
hursement  rate  of  8  oonto  for  oaA  half  aiat 
sold  to  children.  "^ 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  yon  wUl  fUe  a 
elalm  for  retmbarsemeat  which  wlU  report 
the  number  of  half  plats  you  have  sold  to 
ehUdrea  at  the  reduced  prtea.  and  ths 
amount  of  rehabnraement  that  Is  due  you. 

a.  If  milk  Is  provldsd  aa  part  ot  a  oom- 
plete  servloe: 

Many  summer  oamps  aad  InsUtutlciw  do 
not  charge  children  separately  for  each  half 
pint  they  drink.  Instead,  they  And  It  mora 
practical  to  combine  all  eervleea  provided, 
and  to  charge  a  eet  rate  per  day,  or  psr  week, 
or  per  month. 

IT  that's  your  form  ot  eyerattea.  here^ 
how  the  program  wUl  woik  for  you. 

When  yon  apply  for  participation,  you 
must  show  the  specific  method  or  plan  yon 
win  Inaugurate  to  inovlde  your  ehlldren 
with  more  fiuid  milk.  Then  a  relmbane- 
meat  rate  wm  be  aaalgasd.  wtthla  the 
S-cent  maximum,  that  will  rtfmborse  you 
for  the  api»axlmate  cost  ot  the  extra  milk 
served — that  is,  the  milk  you  serve  In  addi- 
tion to  what  you  prevlcusly  or  aormaUy 
served.  However,  if  yon  have  aot  prevl- 
oualy  eerved  any  fluid  milk  to  ehlldren,  you 
cannot  receive  more  than  8  oents  for  each 
half  pint  served. 

Suppose,  for  exaaople,  that  yoa  have  been 
serving  2  half  platB  of  milk  to  eaeh  ehlid 
each  day.  When  you  apply  for  participa- 
tion, you  stete  that  you  plan  to  aerve  aa- 
other  half  pint  to  each  ehUd.  -'**^«^  •  total 
of  8  half  pinto  eaeh  day.  If  ths  milk  oosta 
you  6  eente  a  half  plat,  tt  win  east  yoa  aa 
addlttaaal  8  oaats  for  aaek  ddM  la  sttenrt 
ance  to  serve  that  extra  bait  pfest  saA  tey. 
The  reimbursemeat  rate  asslgaed  to  yoa  will 
be  designed  to  cover  thk 
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Tbst  elalm  will  abow  how  maeh  milk  yon 
aetuaHy  lerved  to  children — and  how  that 
total  compares  with  what  you  ahowed  in 
your  appUcatton  that  you  planned  to  aerre. 
If  you  did  not  auhetantlally  aerre  aa  much 
extra  milk  aa  you  had  planned,  your  rate  of 
relmbunement  will  b«  reduced.  Tou  ahould, 
however,  have  little  dUDeulty  achtoTlng  the 
increaae  you  plan.  U  your  original  p«ft»??fng 
la  done  with  care. 

w>w  tou  CAN  ims  Moaa  muk  or  toob  caicv 

oa  xtmrtvmam 

Tlie  apeclal  milk  program  thus  makes  It 
possible  to  do  what  you  have  always  wanted 
to  do-^to  serve  more  fluid  milk  to  chlktren. 

This  program  Is  completely  flezlMe  and  can 
be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  local  uses.  It  la  up 
to  you  to  decide  when  and  how  the  extra  milk 
la  to  be  offered  to  the  children.  Here  are  a 
few  auggestlona: 

Tou  can  start  serving  milk  to  ehlldivn.  If 
you  have  not  been  doing  so.  City  play- 
grounda  and  recreational  programa,  espe- 
cially, have  an  opportunity  to  InTTttarp  the 
use  of  milk  by  children  In  this  way. 

Tou  can  aerve  fluid  whole  milk  to  children 
at  an  additional  meal — a  third  meal,  for  ex- 
ample. If  you  have  been  serving  It  only  at 
two. 

Tou  can  aerve  an  afternoon  or  evening 
pickup  snack,  with  milk. 

Tou  can  serve  extra  fluid  whole  milk  at 
meala — ^many  children  can  drink  more  than 
the  usual  half  pint  of  milk. 

Tou  can  (even  if  you  operate  on  a  total- 
eoat  aystem)  offer  the  children  opportimity 
to  buy  milk  at  a  reduced  price,  whenever  they 
choose. 

Tou  can  use  fluid  whole  milk,  in  place  of 
other  beveragea  you  have  been  offering  to 
children. 

■OW  TO  APPLT  TO  TAKB  PAST  IK  THB  PBOGXAIC 

Nationally,  the  special  milk  program  is 
administered  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  most  of  the  States,  the  pK>- 
gram  is  administered  In  summer  camps  and 
other  child-care  Inatltutlons  by  the  State's 
educational  agency. 

Interested  sponsors  in  the  following  States 
should  make  application  directly  to  their 
State    educational    agency,    at    their    State 


MX..  Atlanta  23.  Oa. 

Midwest  (Iowa,  Michigan.  Mln4ew>ta.  Mla- 
sourt.  Nebraska.  North  DakoU,  Sotth  DakoU, 
Wiaconaln) :  Pood  Distribution  Dl^on,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  481  Sou^  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  6,  HI.  j 

Southwest  (Arkansas) :  Pood  91stribution 
Dlvlaion.  Agricultural  IfarkeUqg  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  AgriSulture,  600 
South  Krvay  Street.  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Western  (Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada.  Montana, 
Oregon.  Hawaii) :  Pood  Dlstrlbutlii  Division. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  63d  Sansoma 
Street.  San  Pranclsoo.  Calif.  > 

The  VICE  PRESTOENT.  Tie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately!  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8002)  to  extend  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  fcr  an  (ddltlonal 
2-year  period,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HxTimntET,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Qommittee 
on  Agiiculfcure  and  Pbrestiy. 


EXTENSIO'T  OF  BENEFITS  t)F  VET- 
ERANS' ASSISTANCE  ACTIO  CER- 
TAIN PERSONS  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prisldent.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
an  injustice  to  a  group  of  young  Reserve 
officers  who  served  on  active  duty  prior 
to  February  1.  1955,  but  who  are  pre- 
cluded by  the  wording  of  the  [Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 
from  receiving  the  same  GI  biil  benefits 
earned  by  other  yoimg  men  az)d  women 
serving  in  the  armed  serviced  prior  to 
that  date.  j 

About  1.500  young  men.  graduates  of 
the  Air  Perce  ROTC  class  of  ;1954,  are 
prevented  by  a  technical  errcp-  on  the 
part  of  the  Air  Force  from  receiting  their 
just  benefits  under  the  GI  bill. ,  Because 
these  young  men  must  be  giten  eligi- 
bility soon  if  they  are  to  receive  any  GI 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pofcit  in  the 
RkCORD  a  letter  from  1st  Lt.  .John  T. 
Mayo,  which  sets  forth  the  dase  very 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^  Rxcobd 
as  follows:  I 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Juiie  ii,  1957. 
Hon.  Httbebt  Hiticphkxt,  j 

United  States  Senate,  i 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Sx«:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  regards  to  a 
problem  concerning  veterans.  Because  of 
your  interest  in  fair  play  I  hope 'that  vou 
can  help.  i  ' 

The  men  of  the  1954  AP  ROTC  cllus  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Air  Porce  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  junior  year.  This  contract 
suted  that  in  trim  for  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  ROTC  program,  they  would  be 
given  Reserve  commissions  in  the  kir  Porce 
However,  in  the  middle  of  the  sdaior  year 
the  Air  Porce  discovered  that  ther4  were  too 


dlana,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi.  New  Mexico,  North 
Oarollna.  Oklahoma.  Pnmsylvania.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Texas.  Vermont.  Washington.  Wyo- 
ming, Alaska. 

In  a  few  States,  the  program  la  handled 
for  summer  camps  and  chUd-care  institu- 
tions by  some  other  State  agency.  Inter- 
ested sponaors  in  the  foUowlng  States  should 
apply  to  the  agency  listed: 

New  Tork:  State  Division  of  Standards  and 
Purchase,  Albany.  N.  T. 

Ohio:  State  Department  of  PubUo  Welfare. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Utah:  State  of  Utah  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Delaware:  Delaware  State  Hospital.  Pam- 
hurst,  Del. 

Tennessee:  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Naahvllle,  Tenn. 

In  other  States,  the  program  Is  handled 
for  summer  camps  and  child-care  institu- 
tions directly  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Interested  sponsors  in 
the  following  States  should  apply  to  the  De- 
partment office  listed 


with  the  National  Ouard.  we  were  not  eU- 
glble  for  the  OI  bill.  Thus  I  find  myaalf  ia 
the  position  where  I  was  oi|  duty  in  tlma 
for  the  veterans'  benefits  (Nov.  18.  1954) 
but  imable  to  reoelve  the  bbneflta  because 
the  Air  Porce  broke  their  ^contract.  Tba 
ones  who  elected  the  airman  thlitl  class  wera 
awarded  their  commissions  whUe  on  active 
duty,  but  the  National  Guard; ofllosn  weren't 
given  the  OI  bm.  Not  aU  otf  the  National 
Ouard  ofllcers  were  in  servicei  in  time  to  get 
the  bUl  and  this  nuy  explai4  why  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  lnjustlce.1 

General  KeUy  stated  that!  the  Air  vyiroa 
overprogramed  and  were  forced  to  maka 
that  change.  Why  should  a  ^roup  of  peopla 
who  gave  2  years  of  service  bb  hurt  bacausa 
of  an  Air  Porce  error?  Centalaly  a  larga 
company  could  not  operate  like  that.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  tyi ■>;;«) ^ti  people 
are  not  staying  in  the  service.  One  has  to 
have  faith  in  an  organization  to  work  thera. 

I  aiucerely  hope  that  you  WiU  be  able  to 
help  in  tbl«  problem  as  I  am  sure  you  can  see 
the  injustice  in  it.  The  setvlceman  looks 
toward  the  Congress  for  help  as  his  voice  la 
too  small  to  be  heard  against  the  mass  of 
the  Air  Porce.  I  hope  you  irm  be  able  to 
do  something  before  the  opening  of  the  faU 
semester  at  college  in  mtler  that  those  aU- 
glble.  myself  Included,  shall  be  able  to  ra- 
eeive  their  benefits.  Thanking  you  for  your 
trouble.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SofOK  T.  Mato. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3005)  to  provide  benefit* 
established  by  the  Veterai|s'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  19$2  to  persons 
who  graduated  from  Air  iHbrce  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  trajlnlng  in  1954 
and  served  on  active  duty!  for 'training 
in  the  Ah:  National  Ouardl  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1955,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  received,  r^  twice  by 
its  Utle,  and  referred  to  tte  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfs 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE,  RELATING  TO  THE  EX- 
CLUSION    OP     CERTi{lN     GAINS 
FROM  GROSS  INCOME! 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  Resident  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  cbUeague,  the 
senior    Senator   from    Oklghoma    (Mr. 
Kraal,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  dxclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  f»om  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  property  by  the 
United  States  or  a  State,  Tr  from  the 
sale  of  such  property  to  the  United  States 
or  a  State  under  threat  of  Uuninence  of 
condemnation.  | 

Identical  bills  are  being  introduced  to- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representatives  Albert,  ,EoMOirDSON. 
Jakman.  Morris,  and  Steb)}  The  pro- 
posed action  would  be  a  long-delayed 
correction  of  a  gross  inJuSioe  by  the 
United  States  Government  against  cer- 
tain private  property  owners. 
Mr.  President,  the  need  f *  this  legls- 


irvmensomceusiea:  —  —  --.v^  «.<ovv.T<7>cu  mm,  mere  were  too         Mr   Pnxsirfonf    fVi«  ,,»«^  #X  itt    «  _j 

Northeast  (Maine    Marvland    New  »»««.  "*^'  potential  ofllcers  and  decided  that  only  lofTT  l!^?!?:'  "^®  ^®®^  '*  **^  !<«*»- 

Shire,  New  Jeil^.  Wesf^SSSivTUS^  "^.  ^f^*'*'*^  **»  "^^^  flight^aiSj  ^*\°J  J«  been  recently  brought  home 

trlbutlon    DlvislonrAgrlcStSil'SJe^  would  be  given  the  commission.     Tjhe  otheii  ^  "?  by  conversations  with   numerous 

service.  United  8taW^StWto?S;S  *«•  "aUowed"  to  spend  2  years  pn  active  People  hi  Oklahoma  who  ari  facing  the 

ture.  1S9  centre  Street.  NJrSkitfw^  J'SL^  t^r^STr*^.!*"' °"*  "^^P  **»o^  Possibility  of  condemnatioi  rffkrm- 

Southeast  (Alabama  Plortda.  sntitj.  n-JL*  f  *^^  airman.    I  applied  for  filAt  train-  lands  which  they  have  ownid    In  manv 

un..v.*.a.',:jsr'»sss^urs^  Si'S-'src^cSJS."^^'.*:  ^-f-^J^t^J^*^^!^ 

»*        «w«  a  coange  was  madfl|in  which  for  its  condemnaUon  for  a  i)ubllc  pur- 
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pose,  this  land  would  not  be  for  «#^h» 
at  any  price,  but  would  remain  in  these 
families  for  generations  to  come.  Much 
of  this  land  was  homesteaded.  and  the 
gain  for  tax  purposes  will  be  alnuxt  the 
total  value.  They  will  be  paid  its  present 
value  by  the  Ooremment.  but  nnder 
present  law.  this  fair  compensation  will 
then  be  reduced  by  a  25-percect  tax  on 
the  gain — so  that  the  Government  will 
pay  them  with  one  hand  and  take  away 
with  the  other. 

While  under  present  law.  a  dligrlaced 
owner  can  aroid  tax  on  the  capital  gain 
by  reinvesting  In  another  farm,  other 
farms  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
buy  without  leaving  the  ax«a  where  these 
pet^le  have  spent  their  wtiole  lives.  Also, 
many  of  these  people  are  getting  along 
In  years,  and  should  be  permitted  to 
retire,  rather  than  starting  over,  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  forced  sale  of  their  home- 
steads. 

Simple  Justice  requhres  that  the  pres- 
ent inequities  be  corrected  by  excluding 
the  ctmipensatlon  wiiich  they  receive 
from  income. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bin  wiD 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  8006)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exchide 
from  gross  income  gain  realised  from 
the  condemnation  of  certain  property  by 
the  United  States  or  a  State,  or  from  the 
sale  of  such  property  to  the  United 
States  or  a  State  under  threat  of  hn- 
minence  of  condemnation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Momoirrr  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Krai),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
tiUe.  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rnance. 
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*>ort  by  Mr.  Thtx  (for  himself  and  Mr 
SlTIS^f*"  \  ^  received,  read  twloe  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Plnance. 


PROPOSED  CrnZQ«BHIP  LBOISLA- 
TIQN  FOR  VETERANS  OF  KOREAN 
WAR 


EXTENSION  OP  PROVISIONS  OP  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT  TO  POLICE- 
MEN AND  FIREMEN  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Min- 
nesota Police  and  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Plre  Fighters  Association  of 
Minneapolis  have  contacted  me  with  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  have  had  this  proposal  drafted 
and  offer  for  introduction  a  bUl  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  setting  Minne- 
sota apart  insofar  as  police  and  firemen 
retirement  systems  are  concerned  and 
would  enable  members  of  these  associa- 
Uons  to  adopt  social  security  coverage 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  respective 
funds  requesting  such  a  change. 

This  proposal  has  had  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  Miimesota  PoUce 
Pension  Council  and  several  nremen's  re- 
Urement  organizations  in  Minnesota. 
They  have  been  assured  of  bipartisan 
niiHwrt  of  the  Minnesota  Congressional 
delegation  and  it  pleases  me  that  my  dls- 
Juiguished  coUeague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  tMr.  HttkphiixyI, 
joins  with  me  in  offering  this  proposal 
at  this  time  for  proper  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bffl  wfll 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3008)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pennit.  under 
certain  conditions,  the  extenslan  of  cov- 
1^!^  ^  ****  insurance  system  estab- 
5*ned  by  such  title  to  poUcemen  and 
nremen  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  intro- 


Mr.  NEDBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
under  section  329  (a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  any  person  who. 
while  an  alien  or  a  noncitizen  national 
of  the  United  States  has  served  honor- 
ably In  an  active-duty  status  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing either  World  War  I  or  World  War 
n.  and  who,  if  separated  from  such  serv- 
ice under  honorable  conditions,  may  be 
naturalised  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

This  same  privilege  of  naturalization 
Is  denied  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  war 
who  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  under 
honorable  condiUcns.  This  I  think  is 
most  unfair  and  discriminates  against 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war.  It  is  only 
simple  justice  that  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  receive  the  same  naturalization 
privileges  accorded  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President.  I,  therefore.  Introduce 
proposed  legislaUon  to  accord  Korean 
war  veterans  the  same  naturalization 
privileges  accorded  our  other  war  veter- 
ans. The  only  change  I  propose  in  the 
existing  statute  is  to  add  the  following 
phrase,  "or  during  a  period  beginning 
June  25.  1950.  and  ending  July  1,  1955." 

I  believe  that  this  change  win  be  non- 
controversial  and  I  hope  that  my  bill 
will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration from  the  Senate  Immigration 
Subcommittee  and  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  grant  Korean 
veterans  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  equal  naturalization  privi- 
leges. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  follow- 
ing my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  Comdr.  Robert  K.  R)ng.  of  the 
American  L^ion.  Cathay  Post,  No.  384. 
1524  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif, 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  tlie  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  tiie  Rxcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  3009)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  NaUtmality  Act  to  acconi 
Korean  war  veterans  equal  natiuuliza- 
tion  privileges,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nxu- 
•xBcra.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rcooaa,  as  follows: 

B»  U  •mooted,  etc..  THaX  section  829  (a) 
of  the  Immlgratlaa  and  Nationality  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  penoa 
who.  while  an  alien  or  a  nondtlaen  nnt^frnal 
of  the  United  Statea.  has  served  honorably 
in  an  active-duty  status  in  the  military,  air, 
or  naval  forces  of  the  ITnlted  States  during 
either  Wortd  War  X  or  during  a  period  be- 
ginning Ssptambsr  l.  1980,  and  mOti^  Da- 
cember  31,  l»«e.  or  dinliig  a  psrtod  bsgtn- 
mag  June  as.  1060.  and  ending  July  1. 1955. 
and  who,  U  ssiparatad  Irom  such  servloek 
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separated  under  taonorable  mrMtlttfais 
may  be  naturaUawl  aa  provided  la  tbtoaw. 
UOD  if  (1)  at  the  tlma  ot  enUstaiatit  or 
induction  such  person  ittmU.  hava  basn  in 
the  United  States,  tba  Canal  Emie.  Aa««ean 
Samoa,  or  Swatna  island.  wSiethcr  cr  not  ikt 
baa  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  Cor  permanent  resldanee,  or  (S)  at 
any  time  aubaequent  to  enUatmaot  or  Indoe- 
**^»"cb  person  shaU  have  been  lawfollv 
•*alttad  to  the  United  States  for  ^^ 
n«it  resldanee.     The  eseeottva 

vnder  irtUeh  such  poson  ■enad «ww 

i^ne  whether  persons  have  served  hosiar- 
aWy  m  an  acttve-duty  mtrntm.  and  whether 
aq^aration  from  such  servtoe  was  under  hon- 
oraMa  eooditlons:  ProiXdetf,  however.  That 
no  person  who  is  or  haa  been  separated  fnn 


such  servloe  on  aoconnt  of  aUssu^e  or  who 
Zr™«!f****^!**~*  objector  wiM  planned 

refused  to  wear  the  vnifona,  ahaU  be  i»- 
ganM  aa  having  served  taonorataly  or  hav- 
ing  been  separated  under  honoraMa  eondl- 
Hons  for  the  purpoees  of  this  aacttoiL  No 
pwiod  of  aerviee  in  the  Amwd  rorem  is>«<i 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  petttion  for  naturaU- 
»ttonundsr  this  section  if  the  appUeant 
haa  previously  been  naturallaed  on  the  baste 
of  the  same  period  of  service." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Niuber- 
GER  is  as  follows: 

CanuT  Poa*  No.  884, 
TiKPUTurHT  ow  CAurcmxiA, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  Jannmry  4.  USt 
The  Honorable  Richabo  L.  Neubeboxk. 
VnUei  States  Senate. 

Waakimjgtam.,  D.  C. 
X^^a.  SotAToa  Nauaaauaa:  Best  wishes  from 
Cathay  Post  for  a  happy  new  year. 

Juat  a  few  linea  to  let  you  know  that  the 
enclosed     resolution     unanimously     passed 
Cathay  Poet  at  its  regular  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1957,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  seventh 
district,  which  represmts  roiighly  half  of  ttte 
l-eglon  posts  in  San  Ftandaoo.    laie  resolu- 
tion, in  its  identical  form,  also  onanlmoudy 
passed  the  seventh  district,  and  te  being  for- 
warded to  the  department  SUte  oocventkm 
for  lu  approval  In  June  185a    If  passed  at 
that  time.  It  will  be  forwarded  to  the  national 
oonventton  to  be  hxM.  at  CMeago.  m     tn 
September  of  this  year. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  National 
CXMnmandq-  Houdebush  also  apptuyad  the 
reaolutlim  when  he  was  In  San  FSandseo  on 
December  g,  1957.  He  forwarded  It  to  f>mnr 
Ketchum.  VFW  legislaUve  director  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  for  action. 

We  have  many  members  who  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  subject  matter  of  this  rasolu- 
tlon.  We  would  like  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  you  for  yoiur  desire  to  aailst  ns  by 
bringing  forth  the  legisiatton  in  qiwation. 
We  have  given  wide  publicity  to  your  pro- 
posed action  and  you  have  gained  the  undy- 
ing friendship  of  the  Chinese  eommunltlss 
over  the  entire  Nation. 

If  there  U  anything  which  we  can  do  to 
assist  you  In  your  endeavors,  plaase  do  not 
heeltato  to  let  ns  know. 
Very  truly  yoiuv, 

BOBBBT  K.  FOMO. 

Commoatfer. 

Besolutioin  Tb  Amkks  Sscrmw  829  (a)  or 
nx  iKmoBATioif  urn  KATtomAurr  Act  To 
Arooaa  KoasAir  Wax  VfenasMs  BqRiat. 
NArmuxjzAXKm 


Whereas  under  section  SSO  (a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Aot,  any  pscaon 
who,  while  an  alien  or  a  nrmrltlnsn  na**"nel 
of  the  United  States,  haa  served  honoraMy 
in  an  active-duty  atatua  in  the  Azmad  Faroes 
of  the  United  States  during  atthar  World 
War  I  or  World  War  H.  and  who.  tf  separated 
from  8u<di  servloe,  was  separated  under  hon- 
orable oondlttons,  may  be  natovanasd;  ^w^ 

Whereas  any  paraaa  wiM  taw  Barvac'ltoB- 
orably  la  tha  Anasd  ffteess  «C  Mm  Uattad 
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8UtM  during  the  Korean  war  Is  not  aeeonted 
ttaa  aame  rlgbta  and  prtvUegee  of  nattmOlsa- 
tton  aa  given  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I 
or  World  Wu:  II;  and 

Wbereas  dmide  Jvutloe  requires  that 
Korean  war  veterans  be  treated  alike,  for  they 
fou^t  and  died  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
veterans  of  World  War  7.  or  World  War  II,  jk 
the  service  of  their  country.  In  Its  hour  ot 
need;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration 
treats  all  veterans  alllce  In  passing  on  thetr 
service-Incurred  dlsabUltlea:  Now.  therefore. 
belt 

it«soIt>ed,  That  (Insort  your  organisation's 
name)  exert  Its  wholehearted  efforts  to  on- 
Ust  support  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ing section  329  (a)  of  the  InunlgraUon  and 
MatlonaUty  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  person  who,  while  an  alleo  or  a  non- 
eltlaen  national  of  the  United  States,  has 
served  honorably  In  an  active-duty  stotus  tn 
the  military,  air,  jr  naval  forcee  of  the  United 
States  during  either  World  War  I  or  during 
a  period  beginning  September  1.  1039,  and 
ending  December  31,  IMe.  or  during  a  pe- 
riod beginning  June  25,  1950,  and  endtng 
July  1.  1955,  and  who,  If  separated  from  such 
•ervlce,  was  separated  under  honorable  con- 
ditions, may  be  naturalised  as  provided  In 
this  section." 


SYSTEM  OP  PERSONNEL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  an  effective  syet&n  of  per- 
sonnel administration  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on 
It  in  excess  of  the  3  minutes  allowed  im- 
der  the  order  which  has  been  entered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed. 

The  bill  (S.  3011)  to  provide  for  an 
effective  system  of  personnel  administra- 
tion for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  75  years 
ago  today.  President  Chester  A.  Arthur 
signed  "An  act  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States." 
This  Wll  had  been  sponsored  by  Senator 
George  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pendleton  Act  was  to  brtng  integ- 
rity and  prestige  into  a  governmental 
service  ridden  with  the  chaos  of  a  ram- 
pant spoils  sjrstem  that  had  culminated 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  by  a  disappointed  Job- 
seeker. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
Pendleton  Act  has  been  the  foundation 
upon  which  we  have  built  the  great  civil 
service  of  today.  In  1883,  14.000  men 
and  women  were  covered  by  civil  service. 
Now.  2  million  are  covered.  They  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  skilled  and  tal- 
ented people,  doing  some  of  the  most 
Important  and  difficult  tasks  In  the 
world.  And.  I  might  add.  they  are  no 
more  adequately  appreciated  by  our  peo- 
ple than  are  our  teachers. 

TThe  efficiency  of  the  Federal  dvH  serv- 
ice has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-belna 
of  every  American  citlaen.  and  on  the 
succ^ul  operation  ol  every  business. 


And  whether  we  are  able  to  ittract  oat- 
standing  people  into  Govermoent  service, 
whether  they  are  inspired  to  remain  and 
do  their  best  work,  will  have  a^rreat  bear- 
ing on  whether,  in  a  world  of  danger, 
America  survives.  i 

And  so.  it  is  fitting  today  that  while 
we  pay  our  respects  to  the'  Pendleton 
Act  and  to  the  great  civil  service  tradi- 
tion on  their  75th  anniversary,  we  also 
look  to  the  future  and  ask  whether  that 
act — which  is  still  basically  unchanged 
after  75  years — can  be  improvddT 

I  think  it  can.  I  think  it  i  should.  I 
believe  that  like  quite  a  few  other  aspects 
of  our  Government,  the  Perfileton  Act 
has  become  obsolete.  I.  thetefore,  hi- 
troduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  will  repeal  thct  act  ancj  substitute 
for  it  a  modern  charter  for  ou<  civil  serv- 
ice which  incorporates  into  hiw  some  of 
what  has  been  leamM  aboutt  personnel 
administration  in  75  years  if  govern- 
mental and  business  experi£ce,  since 

We  must  remember  that  the  Pendle- 
ton Act  was.  in  its  conception.,  an  act  in- 
tended to  prevent  certain  things  from 
happening.  It  was  an  act  to  prevent 
political  favoritism.  It  was  ton  act  to 
eliminate  the  spoils  systemi  Accord- 
ingly, it  was,  and  is,  couched  in  some- 
what negative  terms;  and  iti  has  been 
administered,  almost  of  necessity,  largely 
in  neiative  terms. 

Since  1883,  we  have  learned  that  per- 
sonnel management  is  not  merely  the 
prevention  of  abuses,  but  the  positive 
accomplishment  of  certain  eniis.  Every 
competent  executive  has  not^ly  nega- 
tive but  positive  personnel  pfograms 

positive  programs  of  recruitlnent,  as- 
signment, training,  promotion,  and  ca- 
reer development,  in  order  to  build  an 
organization  of  high  competence  and  of 
high  morale. 

This  is  one  purpose  of  my  bill— to 
right  the  balance  between  thj  negative 
and  the  positive  in  the  basia  directive 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  career  service  of  the 
Federal  Government,  I 

The  second  purpose  of  my  I  bill  Is  to 
recast  the  structure  of  persodnel  man- 
agement in  the  Government  to  tnake  pos- 
sible the  greater  emphasis  upoti  positive 
Ideas  and  positive  leadership.    I 

The  President,  imder  the  Constitution 
Is  responsible  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  laws.  He  is  the  chief  pxecutive. 
An  integral  part  of  any  execiitive's  job 
is  the  formulation  and  establishment  of 
wise  personnel  policies  and  programs 
To  carry  out  this  responsibiltty  in  the 
Federal  Government — comprfelng  2^ 
million  pubUc  servants— the  President 
obviously  needs  assistance  of  Oie  highest 
caUber. 

Yet.  the  agency  set  up  by  liw  as  the 
principal  personnel  management  agency 
ta  the  Government— the  Civfl  Service 
Commission — is  designed  not  as  an  agent 
and  assistant  to  the  President,  but  as  a 
policeman  watching  over  the  President 
and  his  subordinates.  \ 

A  modem  corporation  has 'one  vice 
president  for  personnel  respoosible  to 
the  president,  not  a  three-mf«i  direc- 
torate independent  of  him.      i 

The  avU  Service  Commia^lon  has 
seen  the  need  for  poelUve  leadbrship  as 
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well  as  for  poUdng,  and  ia«  tried  to  an 
It  But  the  Commission  cannot  be  2 
agencies,  with  2  points  of  view,  at  the 
same  time.  Meanwhile,  pf  necessity  a 
unit  In  the  White  Hous#  dealing  with 
personnel  problems  has  developed,  but 
without  benefit  of  statutory  recognition 
or  charter.  j 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  would 
rwognize  that  two  kinds  of  Jobs  exist 
by  clearly  separating  thea^  jobs  and  de- 
nning each.  It  places  ui>on  a  Director 
of  an  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
responsible  to  the  President,  the  duty 
of  assisting  the  President  In  establishing 
personnel  programs  and  providing  per- 
sonnel leadership  for  th«  entire  career 
service.  At  the  same  timfl.  my  bill  reaf- 
firms the  independence  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  a  poUcIhg  agency  and 
directs  it  to  set  up  a  working  appeals 
system  that  wiU  aaaure  that  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment,  in  Jobs 
covered  by  the  merit  system,  wiU  have 
a  hearing  on  grievances  of  any  kind  in- 
cluding poUtical  or  personal  favoritism, 
under  this  clearly  defined  responsibility 
the  Civil  Service  Commis4ion  will  canr 
out  more  effectively  the  loriginal  basic 
purpose  of  the  Pendleton  Act  to  protect 
the  merit  principle  against  a  reversion 
to  the  old  spoils  system. 

The  bai  I  have  introdiiced  Is  based 
upon  a  report  last  year  by  a  special  con- 
sultant, Mr.  James  R.  Wfatson.  to  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  SeHvice  Commit- 
tee. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  last  year 
as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee  of  that  committee  and   so 

.J^^^^^  ^  **^««^»*«  "»«  report  with 
authorities  in  personnel  management. 
both  within  and  outside  the  Government 
I  found  that  the  basic  phl^ophy  of  the 
^^.^^  ^^^  widespread  acceptance. 
The  biU  draws  also  upon  the  ideas  of 
some  of  these  authorities  las  well  as  of 

^L^\  ^"'^*^**  ^^  "Service  Com- 
mittee staff,  although  I  do  not  contend 
that  any  of  these  gentlemfen  are  neces- 
sarily in  agreement  with  ail  of  its  pro. 
visions.  J-        -.  v*w- 

The  executive  committed  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Leaglie.  of  which 
Mr.  Watson  is  the  executive  director, 
has  given  general  endorseinent  to  this 
bill.  It  is  interesting  to  ^ote  that  this 
is  the  same  organization  ( that  worked 
with  Senator  Pendleton  75|  years  ago  in 
the  drafting  of  his  biU.  One  of  its  offi- 
cers. Dorman  B.  Eaton,  bedune  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

We  could  have  no  more  significant  sup- 
port today  than  that  of  this  organim- 
tion,  which  has  been  a  constant  partner 
to  the  Government  throughout  75  years 
of  civil-service  development. 

In  short,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
place  in  the  office  of  the  pifesident.  at  a 
top  salary,  a  director  of  personnel  man- 
agement who  shall  have  the  authority 
to  deal  with  all  positive  matters  of  per- 
sonnel, administration.  an«l  procedure, 
which  are  the  work  of  the  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  I  personnel  in 
every  well-regulated  large  !  corporation, 
and  leaving  to  the  avil  Service  Com- 
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mission    the    quasi- judlcl41 
which  it  now  exercises. 


functions 


WAGE  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF 
NAVY  YARDS 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  fixing  of  wage  rates  for 
employees  of  Navy  yards.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  relating  to  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  (8.  3012)  relating  to  the  fix- 
ing of  wage  rates  for  employees  of  Navy 
yards,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payhe.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Pann 
is  as  follows : 

8TATU«nrT  BT  SSNATOa  Patnb 

The  bill  Z  am  introducing  today  woxild 
amend  the  1863  statute  under  which  the 
Navy  makes  wage  rate  determinations  for 
civilian  employees  in  the  naval  shipyard  so 
that  there  woiild  be  more  flexlbmty  in  »-h<« 
determination. 

The  fact  that  a  certain  method  of  wage 
determination  was  equitable  some  98  years 
ago  U  DO  Indication  that  the  same  policy  is 
either  equitable  or  In  the  public  Interest 
today.  The  need  to  change  the  method  of 
wage  determination  for  civilian  employees  In 
our  shipyards  is  a  pressing  one.  for  the 
present  method  U  anUquated  and  downrlaht 
unjust.  *^ 

The  situation  at  the  Klttery-Portsmouth 
Wavy  Yard  has  brought  this  problem  to  my 
attention.  This  yard  Is  situated  at  Klttery. 
Maine,  about  80  miles  from  the  Boston  Navy 
Tard.  The  employees  at  this  yard,  although 
a  relatively  ahort  distance  away  from  their 
feUow  workers  in  Boston,  are  paid  consider- 
ably lees.  For  example,  under  the  latest  pay 
rates  a  laborer  at  the  Klttery  yard  U  paid 
•1.59  whUe  a  laborer  doing  the  same  work  at 
the  Boston  yard  Is  paid  SI  .83.  There  is  no 
need  to  cita  further  figures,  for  the  percent- 
age difference  remains  about  the  same  for  all 
blue-collar  workers  In  these  yards. 

When  asked  to  explain  the  reason  for  this 
differential,  the  Navy  replies  that  It  Is  re- 
quired to  conform  Ita  wages  to  those  prevail- 
ing in  local  prlvata  Industry.  Yet  there  U 
no  slmuar  private  Industry  in  the  Klttery 
»rea.  The  closest  similar  Industry  would  be 
found  In  the  Boston  area.  It  Is  In  this  man- 
ner that  the  "Immediate  vicinity"  criteria 
faiU  to  operate  as  it  was  intended  to  oper- 
ate. Is  it  Just  and  is  it  in  the  pubUc  interest 
tnat  men  doing  the  same  Job  ices  than  60 
miles  apart  are  paid  at  different  wage  rates? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Congress  sstab- 
Ushisd  the  present  method  It  was  a  most 
equitable  system.  But  thU  was  a  policy 
created  In  the  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy 

w*nalt.  The  present  method  punishes  men 
Who  Uve  a  few  minutes  travel  time  from 
leUow  shipyard  workers,  but  work  In  less 
fortunate  yards.  The  classified  services  have 
Standardized  wage  rates  throughout  govern- 
ment and  most  clvUians  employed  by  the 
Armed  Services  have  the  beneflta  of  civU 
service,  yet  the  shipyard  workers  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 

£?tT."»u*°  ***J"**  ^'^  "<«•  ^  "consistent 
with  the  public  Interest  In  accordance  with 
preyaUlng  rates  for  persons  employed  on 
similar  work  In  private  establishments 
^ithln  such  geographical  area  or  areas  as  the 
i^^r^l,***®™*  *PPW>prUta."  In  ellmlnat- 
iMQ  !  ^*«n»«M»tely  vldnlty"  clause  of  the 
dtS  wiV^  Z*  ^  ^  bringing  it  up  to 
aat«.    With  the  changes   that  have  come 
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r;^"!J!L**"  "^•^  "^  convenience  of 
5^*^?^.  ?•  con^«»tlon  of  "Imme- 
diate vldnlty"  has  become  meanlnglesT^ 

i-iJiS!?  *•  "*>  «o«»  f««on  wby  the  Navy's 

SIS^.J^^'  ■*^"^'*  ^  .hackled  by 
restrictive  statutory  requiremenU.  The 
elimination  of  the  "Immediate  vldnlty-  en- 
taru  of  the  existing  statute  would  give  the 
Navy  a  more  meaningful  method  of  wase 
determination— one  that  would  be  truly  to 

i^H  JS**^.  °^  ""*  workers,  the  eoon<iny. 
•nd  the  pubUc  as  a  whole. 
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AMENDMENT   OP   SECTION   605    OP 
COMMUNICATIONS   ACT   OF    1934, 
RELATINa  TO  INTERCEPTION  OP 
CERTAIN  COMMUNICATIONS 
Mr  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  for 

myself,  and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Iv«s, 

ERVtW,   MtTKDT.   OOLOWATER,    and    CURTIs' 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  amending  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  to  clarify  the  rights  of  State  law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  use  wiretaps  to 
uncover  evidence  of  the  commission  of 
serious  crimes.  When  it  is  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  will  press  for 
Its  early  approvaL 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  de- 
cision in  the  BenantI  case  ruled  that 
wireUp  evidence  obtained  by  State  offi- 
cers under  authority  of  State  law  was 
inadmissible  in  the  Federal  courts  The 
language  of  the  decision  has  left  a"  cloud 
on  the  right  of  the  States  to  legally 
authorize  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
obtain  court  warrants  to  intercept  com- 
munications in  cases  where  there  are  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  beUeve  that  these 
agencies  would  uncover  evidence  of  se- 
rious criminal  activity. 

The  Court  did  not  rule  on  the  con- 
stitutional questions.  Its  decision  was 
based  solely  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  it  passed  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  which  declares: 

No  person  not  being  authorized  by  the 
sender  shall  intercept  any  communication 
and  divulge  or  publish  the  existence,  con- 
tenta,  substance,  purport,  effect,  or  meaning 
of  such  interceptad  commtinlcatlon  to  anv 
person.  ' 


This  Court  decision  has  given  me  much 
concern  over  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  law  enforcement  and  prosecution  of 
serious  crimes. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  never 
Intended  to  cripple  and  hamper  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  their  rfforts  to 
stamp  out  crime  and  punish  criminals. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee investigating  into  Improper  ac- 
tiviUes  in  the  neld  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  prosecutions  and  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  their  conscientious  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  crime  and  to  punish 
the  criminals,  particularly  the  organized 
criminal  syndicate  rings  engaged  In 
widespread  criminal  rackets,  such  as 
labor  raclceteering,  narcotics,  bribery, 
and  extortion  rings. 

The  detection,  investigation,  and  pros- 
ecution of  crime,  particularly  organized 
crime,  will  be  seriously  handicapped  and 
weakened.  In  many  eases,  prosecution 
and  investigation  of  crimes  would  be 
completely  thwarted  and  would  collapse 


were  wiretapping  to  be  doiled  to  the 
law-enforcement  agencies. 

When  the  select  committee  launched 
Its  investigation  into  the  labor  situatlan 
in  the  New  York  area,  it  did  so.  unaware 
of  the  extent  racketeers  had  penetrmted 
the  teamsters  imion  and  certain  other 
branches  of  organlaed  labor  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city.  The  committee  and  I 
beheve,  the  public  was  shocked  at  ita 
revelations. 

What  was  portrayed  was  a  picture  of 
ruthless  gangsters  led  by  Johnny  Dio  and 
Anthony  "Ducks"  CoraDo  Joining  In  an 
alliance  with  Jimmy  Hofla  to  seize  con- 
trol of  the  transportation  Industry  in  the 
Nation's  largest  and  richest  dty.    The 
control  of  this  strategic  economic  area 
by    unscrupulous    gangsters    presented, 
and  continues  to  present,  a  threat  to  the 
economic  security  of  this  country.    Ptor 
the  past  23  years,  since  the  enactmmt 
of  section  605,  there  was  no  question  of 
the  right  of  State  authorities  to  author- 
ize wiretapping  to  obtain  evidence  of  se- 
rious crimes.    This  conspiracy  could  not 
have   been   presented   in   such   clarity 
without  the  use  of  Intercepted  telephonic 
messages  which  were  made  available  to 
this  committee  through  permission  of 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  and 
the  offices  of  the  New  York  County  dis- 
trict attorney. 

Congress  has  never  intended  to  per- 
mit the  criminal  to  use  the  means  of 
modem  communication  with  impunity 
by  enjoining  law  enforcement  agendea 
from  intercepting  his  communications. 
To   accept   such   interpretaUon   would 
mean  that  Congress  intended  to  give 
criminals  free  license  and  encourage- 
ment  to  use  commimlcations   without 
fear  or  handicap  and,  as  pointed  out  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Evening  Star,  Jan- 
uary 5,   1958.  grant  these  criminals  a 
privileged  sanctuary.    It  is  an  interpn- 
tatlon  that  I  cannot  accept. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  detection  and 
prosecution,  the  law  enforconent  agen- 
cies SLre  constantly  waging  a  war  against 
criminals  who  attack  society.  To  do  so 
effectively,  it  is  necessary  and  essential 
to  intercept  their  communications. 

Many  States,  such  as  New  Yoric  State, 
have  enacted  laws  to  enable  their  en- 
forcement agencies  to  intercept  com- 
munications under  premier  safeguards 
and  to  eliminate  the  dangers  of  promis- 
cuous and  improper  use.  In  New  Yoric, 
for  example,  the  enforcement  agencies 
must  apply  to  the  court  of  highest  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  for  a  warrant  to  permit 
the  Interceptions.  This  warrant  Is  only 
granted  when  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
reasonable  grounds  exist  that  evidence 
of  crimes  will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of 
the  wiretap. 

"nils  bill,  sponsored  by  myself  and 
Senators  Ivis.  Ervin,  Muitdt.  Golo- 
WATXR,  and  Curtis,  is  to  clarify  the  effect 
of  section  605  and  to  assist  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  give  back  to  the 
States  the  right,  under  proper  statutory 
provisions,  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
criminals. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biH  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3013)  to  amend  section 
605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1984 
to  authorise  certain  wnmrnimi^s^tions  to 
be  intercepted  in  compliance  with  State 
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law.  and  for  otber  purposes.  Introduead 
by  Mr.  i^/<?i »* *»  (for  himaelf  and 
otber  Senaton).  was  received,  read  twice 
b7  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

PAYIIKNT  OF  DEPENDENCY  AUiOT- 
MBWT8  TO  EWUBTED  RESKRVISTB 
FERFORBONa  ACTIVE  DDTT'  FOR 
TRAJNINQ  WITH  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 

Mr.  CASS  of  Sooth  Dakota.  Mr.Presi- 
dent.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  rtf er- 
ence.  a  un  to  permit  the  payment  of 
dependency  allotments  authorized  by  the 
DQ;>endents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  to 
certain  pexeoos  performing  aettve  duty 
for  training  with  the  Armed  Ftorces. 

As  Mfimbfis  of  the  Senate  may  Icnow 
certain  members  of  the  Reserve  Foices.' 
going  into  the  active  forces  for  training 
only,  are  not  eligible  for  the  customary 
depeodency  allowances  for  their  families 
at  bomt.  These  are  the  dependency  al- 
lotments in  which  a  portion  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  Government  and  a  portion 
by  the  serviceman. 

It  seems  to  me  grossly  imf  air  that  en- 
listed reservists,  who  are  put  on  active 
duty  fen:  training,  are  not  allowed  to  ar- 
range dependency  allotmenta  such  as  are 
granted  to  others  on  active  duty  in  the 
various  services.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  in  a  letter  dated  November  22. 
1957.  has  said  to  me  that — 

■XHe  Department  of  Defeoee  has  neognlaed 
that  It  to  Inequitable  to  <leny  CUue  Q  aUot- 
menu  to  tlM  dependenu  of  Reaerve  and 
Natlnnal  Guard  personnel  who  are  called  to 
active  duty  for  training.  Therefore,  it  has 
recommended  a  change  in  the  law  to  permit 
■ucb  payments. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 
thus  far  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
that  such  a  change  is  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  fairness  to  all  enlisted  persons  who 
go  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  (S.  2016)  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  allotments  author- 
l»ed  by  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950  to  certain  persons  performing  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cask  of  South 
Dakota,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


,  by  request,  wag  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  R>r- 
eign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Idr.MAGtrasoti 
is  aa  foUows: 
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Washinifioi 
m,  i 

tate, 

'enate,  j 
1.  D.  C.  1 
r:  It  to  reque 


DEALERS'  AIRCRAFT  REGISTRA- 
TION CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Iwwiance  of  dealers'  aircraft  registra- 
tion certificates.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  requesting  this 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  WH  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objectt<m.  the  letter  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  wn  (8.  3016)  to  provide  for  the 
tauance  of  dealers'  aircraft  registra- 
tion   certificates,    introduced    by    Mr 


Tom  SacBBTABT  or  CoxitBics, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Him.  BicBAao  M.  Naow. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
United  States  Senate 
Waahington 
DcAS  Um.  PaaeiBmr:  It  to  reqtiested  that 
the   enclosed   proposed   blU   to  brovlde   for 
the  laeuance  of  dealers'  aircraft  regtstratlon 
certifleates  he  Introduced  In  the  Senate. 

Thto  proposed  legislation  to  In  the  nature 
of  a  perfecting  amendment  to  title  V  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (49  TT.  8.  C.  621 
et  seq.),  under  which  thto  Depastment  pro- 
vides for  the  registration  of  ot|vil  aircraft 
owned  by  United  SUtes  citizens  and  the 
recordation  of  documents  affecting  title  to 
such  aircraft. 

For  over  8   years,   thto   Depaiftment   has 
been   tasotng   special    piirpoae   diialers'   air- 
craft   registration    certificates    itnder    gen- 
eral antttorlty  contained  in  title  V.    Theae 
certifleates.    slm>lar    to    the    more    familiar 
automobile  dealers'  license  platesi  are  issued 
to  aircraft  manufacturers,  dtotxiputors  and 
dealers  for  1  year.    A  dealer's  cerljincate  may 
be  used  by  the  holder  to  operate  aircraft  for 
production   flight  tests,   In   otdliiary   trade 
ehanneto,  uid  for  denu)nstratioii  purposes. 
Thto  makes  it  unnecessary  for  tte  holder  to 
regtot«  each  aircraft  that  he  owns  in  the 
course  <tf  hto  business  during  Xitss  year.    It 
greatly  facilitates  the  dealers'  opeiatloos  and 
simplifies  the  Government's  worg  by  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  a  large  number  of  applt- 
eatlons  for  Individual  registration  of  the  air- 
craft held   In  normal  trade  channela.     The 
regulations  presently  governing  tie  issuance 
and    use    of    dealers'    aircraft    legtotration 
certificates    are    published   as   Part   502    of 
tiUe  14  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Bpgulations. 
A  special  problem  has  arisen  pecause  of 
certain  language  contained   In  section   603 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics   Act   of   1938    (49 
U.  S.  C.  523) .    Under  that  sectloa,  thto  De- 
partment to  directed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain   a    system    for    the   recording   of   title 
documenu    affecting    civU    aircraft    of    the 
United  States.    The  term  "civil  Aircraft  of 
the  United  States"  to  defined  ln>  section  1 
(15)  of  the  act  to  mean  "aircraft  registered 
vmder  thto  act."     Our  authority  to  record 
title  dociunents  might  thus  be  considered 
limited  to  those  affecting  registered  aircraft. 
Where  a  dealer  holds  an  aircraft  under  a 
dealers'  aircraft  regtotration  certl^cate.  the 
aircraft  itself  may  not  be  considered  to  be 
regtotered  under  the  act  even  though  the 
dealer  has  been  Issued  a  certificate  or  regto- 
tratlon  valid  for  speolal  xise  of  Uie  aircraft 
under    our    regulations.     Accordingly,    al- 
though we  now  place  in  ovr  rec<lrds  docu- 
ments received  from  the  public  wHlch  affect 
title  to  aircraft  held  under  dealers'  certifi- 
cates,  but   not    otherwise   regtotered.    turmm, 
doubt  exists  that  the  persons  who  file  them 
are  afforded  the  full  benefit  of  the  priority 
provided  In  thto  section  tat  recorded  docu- 
ments.    (See  footnote  3,   14  C.  R  B.  503 J 
(a)  (♦).) 

It  to  hnpOTtant  that  thto  prlortly  for  re- 
corded liens  against  aircraft  held  by  manu- 
facturera,  dtotrlbutors,  and  dealers  under 
dealers'  certificates  be  assured.  Tkls  indus- 
try, like  many  others  involving  tie  sale  of 
relatively  high  cost  articles,  requires  credit 
ftw  Its  operations.  Lending  institutions  are 
reluctant  to  advance  money  against  thto 
equipment  tmless  the  security  of  Iheir  liens 
isaasured. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose  in  the 
enclosed  bin  would  give  specific  statutory 
authority  for  the  issuance  of  dealers'  air- 
craft rei^tration  certifleates.  and  ifculd  pro- 


vide ttiat  aircraft  held  ttndir  nich  e«rtl&. 
cates  would  be  (to  the  ezUnt  provided  In 
regulations  of  thto  Depart^aent)  "deemed 
regtotered  under"  the  CtvU  jLaronauttes  Act 
of  1838.  Thto  would  mak*  it  poastbto  to 
insure  the  valldUy  of  liens  recorded  against 
such  aircraft  -•—«»* 

We  beUeve  that  thto  bill  is  highly  deslr- 
able  to  faeUttate  the  flnanclhg  of  the  oper- 
ations of  aircraft  mantifacturtsrs.  dtotrlbuton 
and  dealers,  and  we  reconutiend  it  to  tbs 
Congress  tot  early  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budgetihaa  advised  xm 

that  it  has  no  obJecUon  to  the  solMnlssiosi 

of  thto  proposed  legislation  to  Congrwi. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waltbi  Wxuxucs, 
Secretary  kf  Oommeroe. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ISECRBTART 
OP  COMMERCE  TO  UNDERTAKE 
CERTAIN  ACllVITIES ' 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  .President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  af^ropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  jthe  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  underte^  certain  ao- 
tivlties  at  the  request  bf  public  or 
private  parties  at  the  exbense  of  the 
requesting  party  and  for  o$ier  parposea. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  jthat  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Dtepartmcnt  of 
Commerce,  requesting  the  ^nxjposed  leg- 
islation may  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ;  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriaMy  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  ciatement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rb^osd. 

The  bill  C8.  8017)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  io  undertake 
certain  activities  at  the  re^nieat  of  pub- 
lic or  private  parties  at  j  the  expense 
of  the  requesting  party  ahd  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  bS.  Macwnsoir. 
by  request,  waa  received.  Head  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  statement  presented! by  Mr.  Maq- 
iTOsoH  i£  as  follows: 
Statxmzivt  or  Puaross  awb  Nan  nr  Burroxt 

or  TBa  PSOPOBB)  LXCVLATIOII 

The  Department  of  Commence  to  presently 
authorised  under  several  statutes  to  under- 
take certain  activities  for  prtVate  or  public 
organizations  or  persons  and  to  charge  the 
expense  thereof  to  thoee  reque^ng  the  serv- 
ice.    Depending  upon  the  tytoe  of  activity 
performed  and  the  statute  under  which  per- 
formed, this  authority  may  result  In  the  r»- 
imbursement  of  appropriation*  or  the  cover- 
ing of  amounts  received  Into  the  Treasury. 
Increasing  difficulty  has  been  tpcountered  in 
the  administration  of  these  aotivltlee  under 
ixesent  laws.    In  those  eases  Where  the  ac- 
tivity may  appropriately  be  pe^ormed  under 
a  statute  permitting  api>roprlat»on8  to  be  re- 
imbursed, the  only  prol>lem  ebcountered  to 
in  making  absolutely  certain  that  the  same 
service  cannot  be  performed  »y  private  ac- 
tivities.   However,  in  those  ca^  where  the 
activity    can    only   be    perfonhed    under    a 
statute  which  requires  that  funds  received 
In  payment  be  covered  Into  kntoceDaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  or  w%re  receipt  of 
payment  to  not  authortised,  the  activity  can 
be  performed  only  if  It  Is  of  a  iriarltj  which 
Jttotifies  Its  accomplishment  at  Oovemment 
expense.    No  matter  how  bnpdrtant  the  ac- 
tivity may  be  to  the  requesting  party.  It  will 
not  be  performed  unless  it  to  of  striBclent 
value  to  the  public  at  large  to  Justify  Its  per- 
formance In  lieu  of  other  authorised  activl- 

Where  the  project  requested'  to  of  critical 
importance  to  thoee  affected  but  cannot  be 
Justified  for  performance  with  appropriated 


funds  in  view  of  Its  relatively  low  priority 
interests  desiring  the  project  are  often  will- 
ing to  imderwrlte  Its  cost.  Kven  in  those 
cases,  however,  the  Department  cannot  un- 
dertake the  task  when  the  payment  could 
not  be  used  to  reimburse  the  approprtoUon 
bearing  the  expense  of  the  project  but  would 
be  deposited  in  misoeUaneous  receipts  in  the 
Treasury.  An  example  of  difficulty  which 
arises  becatise  the  Department  to  unable  to 
perform  such  services  because  It  may  not 
receive  and  itoe  payment  therefor  to  the  me- 
teorological work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of 
this  Department. 

By  law  the  Weather  Bureau  to  directed  to 
take  such  meteorological  observations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  record  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  United  States 
There  are  many  Stata  and  looil  requirements 
for  greater  detail  and  density  ot  observations. 
When  another  Federal  agency  such  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Atomic  Energy 
_  Commission,  etc.,  requesta  the  observation. 
It  can  transfer  funds  to  the  Weather  Bureau 
which  already  has  the  facilities  and  know- 
how  for  the  Job.  When  a  Stata.  local  or 
private  agency  has  the  requirement,  it  can- 
not secure  performance  directly  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  even  though  that  organi- 
sation wante  to  perform. 

As  a  result  of  thto  situation,  the  execu- 
tive subcommittee  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Interagency  committee  at  a  meeting  on 
January  10.  1966,  drafted  the  following  reso- 
lution for  consideration  at  the  PSIAC  meet- 
ing on  February  29,  1960: 

"Whereas  at  the  preaent  time  the  Depart- 
ment of   Commerce   has   no   authority    to 
accept  funds  from  State  and  private  agen- 
cies   for    Weather    Bureau    actlvlUes,    and 
whereas  there  to  a  demand  for  thcee  activi- 
ties   beyond    the    present    ability    of    the 
Weather    Bureau     xmder    funds    available 
through    ite    appropriations,    and    whereas 
State  and  private  agencies  are  at  times  ready 
to   advance   funds    to    the   Weather   Bureau 
for  specific  purposes;   therefore  the  PSIAC. 
representing  7  Federal  agencies  and  8  States! 
urges  In  the  interests  of  further  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the 
field  of  water  resource  development,  that  the 
lACWB     recommend     through     appropriate 
ehanneto  legtolaUon  authorizing  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  accept  funds  from  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  for  work  outaide  the  regularly 
scheduled  program  of  the  Weather  Bureau." 
There  to  attached  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Water 
Resources  also  \vglng  the  enactment  of  legto- 
latlon  to  meet  thto  problem. 

Another  example  of  the  need  for  thto  legto- 
latlon  to  foimd  in  the  services  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration  of 
the  Department.  In  the  performance  of 
these  services,  the  ability  to  negottote  with 
bitoiness  for  mutual  participation  has  be- 
eome  increasingly  important. 

Economic  research  concerning  spread  of 
eoste  from  producer  to  consxuner,  the  study 
of  water  supply,  technical  studies  concern- 
ing substitutes  for  critically  short  materlato, 
w*  examples  of  areas  in  which  Business  and 
Defense  Services  AdminlstraUon  staff  can 
provide  service  to  one  or  several  fields  of 
Industry,  and  for  which  the  Industry  bene- 
fited should  and  would  pay. 
♦K^^*  PfoP<*e<*  legtolatlon  would  authorise 
the  Department  to  undertake  such  acUvities 
at  the  request  and  expense  of  others  without 
sacrificing  programs  more  Important  to  the 
general  welfare. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience, 
the  legtolatlon  repeato  certain  authorities 
which  would  be  dupUcatlve  of  the  proposed 
legtolatlon. 

..  7^*  Department  urges  early  enactment  of 
mu  legtolatlon  which  would  occasion  no  In- 
crease in  budgetary  requirements. 
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""^^^ ^Z^'^n.'^f    Si- ,5i!  5-.^iPH-y  action  by 


H,,^/^^^"^-  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
permit  certain  alien  spouses  of  members 

?T««*rf  r,T™***  ^"^  ^  reenter  the 
United  states  without  payment  of  visa 
leM  when  they  have  left  the  country  in 
order  to  accompany  those  to  whom  they 
are  married  when  engaged  on  official 


the  unions  themselves,  in  certain  areaJi 
ofacUvity.  There  has  been  disciplinary 
action  by  the  Ethical  Practices  Com- 
mittee of  the  AFL-dO  against  certain 
erring  unions. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  however 
ror  legislative  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatlvee  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  It  is  now  time 
for  Congress  itself  to  act.    One  of  the 


~».  auoiiteu  wnen  engaged  on  official  VT  ';'""«*««*  J»^eu  lo  act.  One  of  the 
business  of  our  country,  under  official  ^^^^on*  «'  Congress  is  to  investigate 
orders.  "*"v«»*     -y^j-  m-tt^*    in  n^^r.  * -^. 


orders. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  wiU 
J[?*®^^***  "***  appropriately  referred. 
The  WU  (S.  3040)   to  permit  certain 
auen  spouses  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  reenter  the  United  States  with- 
out payment  of  visa  fees,  introduced  by 
Mr  Javits.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  UUe.  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  CERTAIN  AREAS 
ADJACmrr  TO  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  assisting  the  States  in  the  im- 
provement and  control  of  certain  areas 
adjacent  to  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state and  defense  highways  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  left  open  for  additional  spon- 
sors for  a  period  of  48  hours. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

The  bill  (S.  3041)  to  provide  for  as- 
sisting the  States  in  the  improvement 
and  control  of  certain  areas  adjacent  to 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Bosh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  re- 
ferred   to    the    Committee    on    Public 

Works.  

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  face  the  unpleasant  pros- 
pect of  coast-to-coast  billboard  alleys 
defacing  our  highways,  unless  this  Con- 
gress takes  action.  The  bill  is  intended 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  of  the 
Senate  itself  upon  this  problem  early 
in  the  present  session.  It  is  a  proposal 
to  assist  the  States,  rather  than  to  co- 
erce them,  and  would  make  travel  on 
our  interstate  highway  system  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  nightmare  of  neon  bulbs 
and  garish  sounds. 


CORRECTION  OF  IBfPROPER  ACTIV- 
ITIES  IN  THE  LABOR  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT FIELD— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  out  of 
the  investigation  made  by  tiie  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Improper  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Labor  and  Management 
Field,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  there 
have  come  several  salutaiy  actions  up 
to  now.  There  has  been  court  action  to 
punish  some  of  the  guilty  labor  officials. 


such  matters,  in  order  to  expose  evU- 
floing  and  to  bring  about  punishment- 
but  it  is  also  a  function  of  the  Congress 
to  legislate  so  as  to  prevent  the  recur- 
T^x  of  things  of  the  kind  which  has 
been  exposed  by  our  committee 

We  are  confronted  with  the  question 
Of  what  can  we  do  and  what  we  should 
doto  prevent  improper  activities  of  these 
^pes  from  happening  again  and  again. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  im- 
proper activities  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  investigation  have  oc- 
curred in  the  face  of  existing  legislation 
now  on  the  statute  books.  Obviously' 
something  new  is  needed  to  prevent 
them  in  the  future.  »"^»«*v 

So  Mr.  President,  after  talking  with  a 
great  many  persons  in  this  county  to 
over  20  States;  after  conferring  with 'the 
Witnesses  who  have  been  before  our  com- 
mittee; after  conferring  with  some  of 
the  most  important  labor  leaders  to  the 
county,  and  witii  persons  both  to  and 
out  of  the  Senate.  I  have  prepared  a 
package  of  five  bills  which  I  think  should 
be  enacted  toto  law  during  the  current 
session  and  which  I  stocerely  believe  are 
vitally  needed  to  correct  the  tyites  of  im- 
proper activities  thus  far  called  to  our 
attention. 

The  first  of  these  bills  deals  with  the 
matter  of  protecting  the  totegrity  of 
union  funds  and  safeguarding  the  money 
a  union  member  has  to  pay  toto  pension 
and  welfare  funds  and  the  money  he  has 
to  pay  to  order  to  remato  a  member  of  a 
union. 

In  that  connection.  I  make  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  appropriate 
analogy.  I  think  we  should  treat  a 
union  leader  with  no  more  or  no  less 
suspicion  than  that  with  which  we  treat 
the  president  of  a  national  bank.  In 
my  opinion  we  should  make  it  no  more 
difficult  or  no  easier  for  a  union  leader 
to  steal  or  misuse  the  money  of  a  union 
than  money  can  be  stolen  or  misused 
from  a  national  bank  by  its  president 

So  I  have  toduded  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
the  National  Banktog  Act,  to  order  to 
safeguard  the  money  paid  by  the  union 
members  for  their  welfare  and  pension 
accounts.  As  an  enforcement  measure. 
I  toclude  to  the  bill  a  provision  that 
unions  which  fail  to  follow  the  int>- 
vlsions  of  the  act  shall  lose  their  tax- 
exempt  status. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  printed  at 
this  potot  to  the  body  of  the  Rbcou. 

Ilie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  aniropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objecOom,  the  MU  will  be 
printed  to  the  Racoaa. 

The  bill  (a  3044)  to  aoMod  Oie 
tional  Labor  ReiaUona  Act  ao  aa  to 
vide    certato 
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misiiK  of  fthft  funds  of  labor  organia»- 
tloDc,  Intnxtueed  br  Mr.  Ifmivx,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Oonunittee  on  IJabor  and  PabUe 
Welitere.  and  ordered  to  printed  in  the 
Rxcou),  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tbat  aeetkm  3  of  the 
Natloiua  Labor  RoliUiont  Act.  M  ameDded. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  and  tbmnot  a 
new  paragrapb  as  follows: 


used,  or 
iwlse  man 


•of  ttie  Cutrency  Is  of  the  .,_ 

assets  of  such  labor  organlza. 
hsTS  been  or  are  being  handl( 

administered  in  an  Tinsafe  or  n^ 

ner,  or.  in  the  case  of  funds  ooiected  from 
members,  are  not  being  devoted Ito  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  collected,  he  shall 
notify  the  officers  of  such  labor  organization 
or  other  persons  responsible.  Tunless  the 
practices  with  respect  to  whlch^such  noti- 
fication Is  glTsn  are  promptly  discontinued, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  author- 


(14)  The  term  'welfare  or  benefit  plan'  ^^  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  author- 
means  any  plan,  fund,  or  program  adminla-  ^^^^  to  publish  a  report  of  auch  prac- 
tared  or  oontrolled.  directly  or  indirectly,  by     tlces.    If    the    Comptroller     of     the     Cur- 


a  labor  organisation,  either  alone  or  Jointly 
with  one  cr  more  other  labor  organisations 
or  with  one  or  more  employers  or  other  per- 
sona, for  the  purpoee  of  paying  or  proTiding, 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  such  labor 
organization  who  are  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce, 
for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  or 
annuities  on  retirement  or  death  of  beneflel- 
arlea,  eompensation  fOr  injuries  or  illness, 
or  Insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  foregoing, 
or  life  insurance,  disability  and  ^^M^f^n  in- 
surance, or  accident  Insurance:  but  shall  not 
Include  any  plan,  fund,  or  program  estab- 
lished by  statute  to  provide  benefits  estab- 
lished by  statute." 

tec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(1)  (1)  No  investigation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  any  question  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  a  labor  organization  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  no 
complaint  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  a 
charge  made  by  a  labor  organization  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  10,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  8  months  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  \inless  there  is  on 
file  with  the  Board  a  certification  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  the  books 
and  records  of  such  labor  organization,  the 
books  and  records  of  any  national  or  inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  It  is  an 
afllliate  or  constituent  unit,  and  the  books 
and  records  of  any  welfare  or  benefit  plan 
administered  or  controlled  by  such  labor  or- 
ganisation (or  national  or  international  la- 
bor organization),  directly  or  indirectly, 
either  alone  or  Jointly  with  one  or  more 
other  labor  organizations  or  one  or  more 
envployers  or  other  persons,  have  been  ex- 
amined within  the  6-month  period  preced- 
ing the  raising  of  such  question  or  the  mak- 
ing of  such  charge  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  that  none  of  the  assets  of  any  wel- 
fare (»  benefit  plan  administered  or  con- 
trolled by  such  labor  organization  (or  na- 
tional or  international  labor  organization 
of  which  it  is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit) , 
directly  or  indirectly,  either  alone  or  Jointly 
with  one  or  more  other  labor  organizations 
or  one  or  more  employers  or  other  persons, 
were  found  to  be  Invested  In  any  securities 
acquired  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  which  a  national 
banking  association  would  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  far  its  own  aocoimt  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.  8.  C.  24)  and  regulations  of 
the  OomptroUer  of  the  Currency  promul- 
gated thereundac. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  making  available  by  it  of  all 
Its  books  and  records,  and  the  books  and 
records  of  any  welfare  or  benefit  plan  adr 
mlnist««d  or  controlled  by  it,  directly  or 
indlreoUy.  either  alons  or  Jointly  with  o«m 
or  more  other  labor  organisations  or  one  or 
more  amployers  or  other  persona,  the  Oomp- 
troUar  of  the  Currency  shall  """^iii*t  a  fuU 
and  complete  »'»»'*'<ngf;tnn  ^  ^^  books  «>*vi 
reoorda  of  such  labor  organization  *«d  of 
any  soeh  welfare  or  benefit  plan.    If.  as  a 


Comptroller 
rency  is  of  the  opinion  thaf  any  such 
practices  are  in  violation  of  the  Jaws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  he  shall  make 
available  to  the  appropriate  l^w  enforce- 
ment officers  the  facts  concerning  such  prac- 
tices. The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services  of  any 
national  bank  examiner  in  maiclng  the  ex- 
aminations authorized  by  this  paragraph. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  tot  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  bto  necessary 
to  reimburse  the  Comptroller  cjc  the  Cur- 
rency for  expenses  incurred  In  making  such 
examinations."  | 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  81  of  tltlsl  18,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended  by  ^ging  a  new 
section  as  follows:  ] 

"i  664.  (a)  Embezzlement  and  falat  entry 
with  respect  to  labor  oiganlzatlons 
or  employee  welfare  4nd  benefit 
plans 

"Whoever,  being  an  offlcer  or  employee  of 
a  labor  organization  or  engaged,  directly  or 
indirectly  In  or  connected  In  aay  capacity 
with  the  administration,  management,  or 
control  of  any  welfare  or  benefit  plan 

"(1)  embezzles,  steals,  or  unlawfully  takes 
<w  oonverta  to  his  own  use  <«■  tb^  use  of  an- 
other, any  moneys,  credits,  funds,  securi- 
ties, property,  or  other  assets  or  things  of 
value  of  any  such  labor  organization  or  such 
welfare  or  benefit  plan,  or 

''(2)  makes  any  false  entry  luior  wilfully 


Jantmry  1$ 

that  the  bor  unions,  unicm  membW  after  imloB 
«  plan  member  has  testified— wlt^  considerable 
™*°'  °'  vaUdlty,  I  am  sure— that  If  the  union 
members  themselves  had  control  of  their 
unions;  if  they  could  proflde  for  secret 
ballots  and  secret  decisions:  if  they  were 
aUe  to  determine  whetbei  and  when  to 
strike:  and  what  ttssessmtots  to  make, 
and  how  nominations  should  be  made; 
and  if  there  were  other  guaranties  t<x 
democratic  processes,  most  of  the  exces- 
ses by  labor  unions  would  pe  eliminated. 
So  my  second  bill  deals  ^Ith  that  sub- 
ject: it  provides  procedures  for  the  nom- 
ination of  union  officials  by  democratie 
processes  £md  for  their  election  by  secret 
ballot,  to  be  counted  by  neutral  coimters; 
and  the  bill  provides  for  seieret  ballots  in 
connection  with  strikes  t«nd  union  as- 
sessments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bm 
be  appropriately  referred,  And  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Raooxo. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  an>roprl«tely  referred; 
and.  without  objecticm,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcom. 

The  bill  (S.  3045)  to  strebgthen  demo- 
cratic processes  and  procedures  in  elec- 
tions of  officers  of  labor  ^ganizations. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuifDT.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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LAbor  and  Public  WelfareT  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Iteco^,  as  follows: 

Be  is  enacted,  etc..  That  section  0  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  ••  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows :  T 

"(1)  No  Investigation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  any  question  affecting  commerce 
concerning  the  representatioil  of  employees. 


•  taj  makes  any  false  entry  In  or  wllfullv     rj.    yr^  .J  *'^i'"r«;ii«iuui»  ui  empioyeea, 
destroys  any  book  or  record,  keit  or  made     ^^,  ^7  Vt^^  organization  under  subeec- 
for  any  such  labor  organization  or  welfare     ^°°  ^^1  PL^}'  8«c"on.  »*«<  no  complaint 
or  benefit  plan,  with  Intent  to  l^Jiue  or  de- 
fraud such   labor  organization  br  plan  at 


any  beneficiary  there\mder.  or  to  deceive  any 
one  authorized  or  entitled  to  etamlne  the 
affairs  of  such  labor  organization  or  plan, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $%0Q0  or  Im- 
IHlsoned  not  more  than  5  years,  jor  both. 

"(b)  As  Txsed  in  this  section,  the  term 
•welfare  or  benefit  plan'  shall  hate  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  In  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  amended."  7 

(b)  The  analysis  preceding  Chapter  31 
of  tiUe  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th«  foUowlng; 
"664.  Embezzlement  and  false  entry  with  re- 
spect to  labor  organizations  or  em- 
ployee welfare  and  benefit  plans." 

Ssc.  4.  No  labor  organization  «utU  be  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  PederalSncome  tax 
tmder  section  501  (a)  of  the  Infernal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  for  any  taxable  year  which 
begins  more  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act  unless  there  has 
been  fUed  with  the  National  Uibor  Rela- 
tions Board  by  the  OomptroUer  f  f  the  Cur- 
rency a  certificate  with  respect  to  such  labor 
organization  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 0  (1)  of  the  National  Labot  Relations 
Act  after  an  examination  condudted  during 
such  taxable  year  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  section.  In  iny  case  in 
which  more  than  one  examination  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  la  conducted 
with  re^>ect  to  a  labor  organization  during 
such  taxable  year,  only  the  last  such  ex- 
amination shaU  be  considered  f«r  pumoses 
of  this  section.  ,    *'"'*~^ 

Mr.  MtJNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond UB  deals  with  the  demootatic  pro- 


-»..«»a.«««t.on.«„««.pi„„,  «d»«.  wMch  ^o»ia  be'ss'yr  s  s^rijrr^'x°ss^is 


shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  a  charge  made 
by  a  labor  organization  under  subsection  (b) 
of  section  10,  unless  such  labor  organization 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  t^e  Board,  that 
the  constitution  or  bylaws  of  such  labor  or- 
ganization and  of  any  natibnal  or  inter- 
national labor  organization  of  which  it  is  an 
aflUlate  or  constituent  unit —  ' 

"(1)  provide  for  the  election  of  their  re- 
spective officers  by  the  meihbers  under  a 
system  or  systems  which  include  (A)  pro- 
cedures for  nominating  oppo^g  candidates 
for  each  office  under  a  party  pother  system 
which  win  afford  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization an  opportunity  toi  participate  in 
the  selection  of  candidates,  <B)  use  of  the 
•ecret  biOlot  for  aU  voting  in  any  such  eleo- 
tlon,  and  (C)  the  counting  and  tabulation 
of  the  votes  in  such  election  and  the  certi- 
fication of  the  res\Uts  thereof  by  one  or  more 
ofDeers  or  employees  of  the  Board; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  au^iorlsaUon  of 
strikes,  the  fixing  of  the  amounts  of  dues, 
the  levying  of  assessments,  ^e  impn^tt*"" 
of  fines,  the  authorlaatlon  for  disbtirsements 
of    union    funds     in     amounts     exceeding 

• .  »nd  the  determinatlbn  of  all  other 

matters  directly  effecting  Ithe  economie 
well-being  of  the  members,  only  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  members  ta|ken  bv  secret 
ballot;  and  I 

"(3)  provide.  In  any  case  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  suspeiision  or  modi- 
fication of  the  rights  of  seU-govemment  at 
any  constituent  unit  for  tUscipUnary  or 
other  reasons,  for  the  restitution  of  such 
rights  within  90  days  foUowlof  a  re- 
quest therefor  by  such  constituent  tmlt 
authorized  by  majority  vote  oftht  members 
thereof  taken  by  secret  ballot; 
and  that  such  provisions  of  the  eonatittitioa 


pteeedlBg  U-mamHk  parted.  Upon  tequest 
by  a  labor  organlaation  tbs  board  sh^il  as- 
sign one  or  more  officers  or  employees  of  the 
board  to  coimt  and  tabulate  the  votes  east 
in  any  slsetion  of  oAbots  tasld  by  stteli  labor 
organisation  and  to  csrtlfy  tbs  results 
thereof." 

Sac.  9.  No  labor  organtastton  shall  be  en- 
tnied  to  exemption  from  Federal  income  tax 
m»der  seetten  SOl  (a)  oi  tbs  Internal  Rev- 
enue GDds  ct  196*  for  aay  t»»«MB  «««, 
which  begins  after  the  date  ol  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  unless  such  labor  organi- 
sation shows  to  the  "t'tfiftion  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  that,  during 
such  taxable  year,  the  constitution  or  by- 
laws of  such  labor  organization  and  of  any 
national  or  Intcmstlonal  labor  organlsatton 
of  which  It  Is  an  affiliate  or  constituent  unit 
contained  the  provisions  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  secUon  9  (i) 
of  the  National  Labor  RrtaUona  Act.  and 
that  such  provisions  were  complied  with 
during  such  taxable  year. 

Mr.MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
bUl  deals  with  the  problem  of  racketeers 
in  unionism.  Earlier  this  afternoon  the 
distinguisbed  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  £Mr 
McClkllam].  Introduced  a  bill,  on  behalf 

of  some  of  us — ^I  am  one  of  its  sponsors 

dealing  with  one  aspect  of  that  subject, 
from   the   standpoint   of    wh^tapping. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.    Mr. 
President,  it  seefns  to  me  that  by  means 
of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing  we  shall 
establish  very  appropriate  criteria  for 
eliminating     racketeers     from     labor 
unions,  because  my  blU  provides  that 
Americans  who  are  convicted  after  being 
charged   with   the   commission  of   any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  laws  of  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  are  consequently 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  elections  held 
under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  their 
legal  residence:  that  criminals  of  that 
character  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
hold  office  to  the  labor  unions  of  this 
country;  and  that  violation  of  that  pro- 
vision—as in  the  case  of  the  other  two 
bills  I  have  previously  introduced— shall 
cause  the  union  concerned  to  lose  its 
tax-exempt  status. 
I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the  bm 
..'f^'^^T**'   'or  appropriate   reference 
and  that  it  be  prtoted  at  this  potot  to 
my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
ill^J^  "***  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
Prt^^  to  the  RwoRB. 

«^T***5  ^^  ••*«>  ^  *««»<*  the  Na- 
tional lAbor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  deny 
me  benefits  of  such  act  to  labor  organi- 
sations having  officers  who  have  been 
convicted  of  oertato  offenses,  totrodueed 
K  \r'  **'"'^.  ^M  received,  read  twice 
Dy  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ubor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  or- 
oered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxoobd.  as 
louows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOTD  -  SENATE 


N,^nj!l,*?*?^'«***-'  '*»*  tectum  9  or  tbs 

National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 
.."<^  No  investigation  shall  be  made  by 
tne  Board  of  any  question  affecting  com- 
merce concerning  the  reprasenUtion  of  em- 
ployees, raised  by  a  labor  <jragni»tlon  undsr 
subsection  (c)  of  thU  section,  and  no  com- 
plaint Shan  be  issued  punuant  to  a  chargs 
made  by  a  labor  o^anizatlon  under  suriBso 
won  (b)  of  section  10,  unless  there  Is  on  file 


with  tbe __     ^  ^ 

*«™PwaneooBly  or  within  ^"mShuTSi 
m^h  period  by  each  offlcer  SrSShLaS« 
organi»tl«i  and  each  ofllcer  of  any  national 
?  ^^m^^  ^'^  organlsstlon  rf  JJSS 
i  ?ot  h^iiL  °f«"««tuent  unit  thlTS 
IS  not  ineligibie   by  reason  of  conviction  of 

^t^^^  •***"?  "«  lawa  0*  the  United 
r!^  »  o<  My  Btats.  to  vote  in  eleeUoBs 
mid««*^  "»»••■  o<  the  SUte  of  hUl^S 

tit^'J^  ^  '•***•  organlzatloo  ahaU  be  en- 
UUed  to  exemption  from  Federal  income  tax 
under  section  601  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rave! 
nue  Code  of  1954  for  an,  taxable  year  which 
bjBins  after  the  date  of  the  enactme'at  of 
this  act  unless  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  BelaUons  Board  durine  such 
t«|x»hle  year  an  aflldavlt  executed  by  each 
ottcer  of  such  labor  organization  and  each 
officer  of  any  national  or  InternaUonal  labor 
organization  of  which  it  is  an  afllliate  or 
consutuent  unit  that  he  is  not  iaellglble  bv 
reason  of  conviction  of  any  offonae  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  cr  of  anyState. 
to  vote  in  elecUons  held  under  thelaws  S 
the  Bute  of  his  legal  residence. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  bill  deals  witti  the  subject  of  U- 
legal  picketing.  It  came  about  primarily 
out  of  the  evidence  before  our  tovesU- 
»ting  committee  coming  out  of  Pltot, 
Mich.,  to  which  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  Senate  can  find  harrowing  re- 
ports of  businessmen  who  are  be- 
leaguered and  belabored  by  picket  Unes 
which  were  not  made  up  or  supported 
by  a  single  member  of  the  plant  Some- 
thtog  must  be  done  to  safeguani  such 
employers  as  weU  as  the  employees  to 
cases  of  this  type.  Something  most  be 
done  to  avoid  the  situation  that  occurred 
to  Pltot,  Mich.,  and  which  brought  about 
the  shocking  evidence  we  received  at  the 
hearings  tovolving  the  related  activities 
of  Nathan  Staefferman  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

My  bill  provides  that  at  least  33%  per- 
CMit  of  the  employees  of  a  plant  must 
be  tovolved  or  must  have  expressed  their 
•upport  of  a  picketing  project  to  it  be- 
fore a  picket  line  can  be  declared  legal 
«nd  that  sponsorship  of  illegal  picket 
hnes  will  withdraw  the  organiBatioQ 
from  a  tax-exempt  status. 

I  ask  that  the  bin  be  appropriately 
referred  and  prtoted  to  the  Racoaa  at 
this  potot  to  my  remarks. 

The  VICB  PRiaaiDBNT,  The  bUl  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  wiU  be 
prtoted  to  the  Recou. 

Ihe  bUl  (a  8041)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RelatioDs  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  make  it  an  imf  air  labor  practice 
to  engage  to  picketing  imless  antborlaed 
by  a  certato  percentage  of  tbe  employees 
of  the  employer  whose  jHemJses  are  be- 
tog  picketed,  totrodueed  by  Mr.  Mmor. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tttie.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  ^M 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
I»toted  to  tbe  Raooaa.  as  follows: 
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Pioy«  or  flor  tta*  pnipase  or  f  orai^  or  I 

"~^*' T  tTl ISMSalSlliB  m 

l*»rw^  imless  prior  tbarsto 

ganlzatlon  shaU  have  oM^as 

in  writing  of  at  Inssl  as^  perasnt  i 

PloTws  of  soeh  saptoysr  ot 

ciMMs  whleft  such  labor  iimahallim  te  aa. 

tompttng  to  oiganiM  or  rii|Msssiil 

Sac  a.  Me  crgaalzattan  Asa  bs  esittifad  te 
•wmxption  from  FM«s«i  laeome  temate 

OHie  of  1964  for  any  tazsMt  ymt  wlUdh  ha- 
gins  after  tbs  date  cT  the  iwsBlMiniTiti 
•cttf  the  Rational  LMwTSiSE;^^ 
tfrtennines  that  such  crgaaizstlan  sumZ 
at  any  time  during  sndi  tomble  vMrt^Tl. 
unfair  labor  pnlcSto.  mid«SSJT('bV^m 
2^  National  Labor  IlelsSSr^^'*',ffi 
sscuon  ^an  not  apply  if  „«*  «etemUnatk» 

wi^n  JJF^^^w  ^  President,  the  fifth 
SIl^.^  Package  of  bills  deals  witii  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  the  use  by  labor 
I^iw J^'if^"**^  purposes,  erf  mon^ 
ooDected    by   compulsion    or   coercuS 
TWs  teafleld  with  which  OonrohS 
endeavored  to  wrestle  but  without  ade- 
quate safeguards  or  results.    This  is  a 
new  now  being  considered  by  the  PW- 
!!!i*^.'S  »nd  in  whidi  confusion  and 
contradictions    are    growing    steadily 
worse  and  worse,  -nils  is  a  field  to  which 
Oongr«»  djouW  not  fall  to  act  because 
^timidity  or  partisan  concern.    This 
particular  problem  was  brtnight  out  last 
^  to  a  dispute  betwen  the  Santa  I* 
Railroad  and  the  nonoperating  unions. 
I    ask   unanimous    consent    to   have 
printed  to  the  Record  a  press  release  put 
out  by  the  Santa  Pe  Railroad  on  Sep- 
t«nber  28,  1957.  to  which  It  potots  out 
the  controversy  existtog  between  the  em- 
ployee and  the  company  was  whether 
or  not  the  company  should  be  required 
to  coUect  dues  to  be  used  for  political 
purposes.  *~-wmm 

There  being  no  obiectiaB.  the  release 
ss  ordered  to  be  prmted  to  the  Raooaa 

as  follows:  ' 


BeUeiiscfed.  etc..  That  section  SCb)  atHrn 
Mstknal  Xiabor  Relations  Act.  as  >»iMi^Mti>d. 
Is  smsnded  by  striking  oat  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  at  pari^n^h  (6)  and 
Inserting  In  Uev  tfaenof  a  semlecdoii  sad 
ifce  wovd  "and,**  sad  by  sttrttng  a  new  psra- 
grspii  as  foUows: 

"(7)  to  engage  tapl<Astlngca  or  about  tbs 
premises  of  any  employer  for  the  pTupose  of 
organizing  any  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 


TKB  ArcBzsoa.  TovKs  * 

BaMTA  FS  RAn.W*T  Co., 
Chicago.  tlL.  September  U,  1S57. 
The  single  point  of  disagreement  between 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  nonoperating  unions 
is  whether  the  company  should  dtseharae 
cmi^yeee  for  the  faUnre  to  psy  money  to 
the  unions  which  would  be  uesd  for  ptriittcal 
purposes. 

This  potot  is  obseurBd  In  ths  statcmsnt 
made  by  the  unions  today.  The  Banta  Fe 
offered  to  sign  an  agreemant  which  would 
require  each  employee,  as  a  "«»"Htlcin  of  em>- 
ployment,  to  pay  the  unions  inltutlon  fees. 
dues,  and  aseessmenti  subject  to  a  single 
condition.  This  condition  was  that  the 
moyy  "o  required  to  be  paid  would  not  bs 
used  for  tbe  support  of  poUtieal  eaatfldatfls. 
parties,  cr  onmmlttess  or  for  ths  Mvaaoa- 
ment  of  political  IdeologieaL  The  iintffn, 
flatly  refused  this  proposal  and  tndood  re- 
fused to  permit  any  MmlUtloos  on  the  poilti- 
eal  use  of  funds  collectad  by  oompulslon 
tram  empioyees.  "Hie  ecmpsay  Mels  «  would 
be  wrong  to  discharge  any  employee  tnm 

his  Job  for  fauurs  to  make  poUtleal  eontrlbu- 
ttons.    The  unions  Insist  that  no : 

be  placed  on  the  use  oC  mnaoy  ttey 

exact  from  employees  as  a  rnilHiisi  ct 

lag  their  >oba. 

It  is  idle  to  s^  thai  ths 

for  by  the  Banta  Vb  to  protect  ttos  z^tots  oi 

employees  would  in  any  wi^   wcsiiiii   ths 

bargaining  position  ot  the  unions  or  have 
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•afthlng  to  do  wltlx  tb*  po««r  of 
■MBt  ov«r  wa«M  or  warkta«  ooodlttotaiL  tt 
to  •qually  taafMehad  to  aajr  that  thla  proteo- 
ttva  eondltton  would  gtwm  tb*  maaagtment 
oontral  owBf  tbM  vaaitioM. 

Tt»  ooodlttem  that  tha  flonta  Pa  baa  wag- 
g«8twl  to  ta  eoafonalty  with  raoant  dadakMaa 
of  tlM  SaprMBM  Ooort  of  tha  Unltad  8tatas 
and  tha  Saprana  Courts  of  Ttzaa  and  Oaor- 
gla,  daflnlng  what  may  be  dona  uiular  a 
unton-sbop  agraement.  llxeae  dadaloiu 
wera  banded  down  aftar  tbe  union-shop 
agreamant  bad  baen  mada  on  tba  larga  mtL- 
Jorlty  of  Amarlcan  railroads  and  naturally 
anougb  wera  not  reflected  In  thoae  agree- 
naants.  What  the  unions  are  asking  the 
Santa  Pe  to  do  Is  to  go  contrary  to  what  the 
eourts  decided  In  those  eases. 

It  is  surprlslKig  that  a  strike  vote  Is  being 
qparead  at  thla  time  wbUe  tlie  case  is  still  In 
mediation  under  the  auepioes  of  Chairman 
Prands  A.  O'Neill.  Jr«  oT  the  National  Medla> 
tlon  Board. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
say,  in  all  fairness,  that  since  I  have 
used  this  matter  in  talks  at  home  and 
elsewhere  an  official  of  the  nonoperating 
union  has  written  me  and  said  it  did  not 
intend  to  strike,  and  that  the  indicated 
matter  was  not  the  point  at  issue.  I 
have  put  in  the  Rjecoro  the  statement 
from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  If  the  let- 
ter received  by  me  from  the  union  offi- 
cial is  correct,  it  demonstrates  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  and  the  need  for 
legislation.  If  the  letter  is  inaccurate, 
It  makes  even  more  important  the  ne- 
cessity for  enacting  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  American  trade  union 
member  against  this  second  attempt  at 
taxation  without  representation  on  our 
Korth  American  Continent. 

The  bill  provides  one  simple  enforce- 
ment provision,  which  I  shall  read: 

Labor  organisations  which  do  not— 

I  repeat  the  word  "not"— 

Xjabor  organizations  which  do  not  partici- 
pate in,  or  intervene  in  (including  the  pub- 
lishing or  distributing  of  eUtcments).  any 
poUtlcal  campaign  on  behaU  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  offlc^— 

Shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  tax- 
exempt  status.  Those  foimd  guilty  of 
engaging  In  such  practices  shall  lose 
their  tax-exempt  status,  because  that 
exemption  is  denied  to  other  organiza- 
tions around  the  country  who  engage  in 
similar  political  practices. 

I  point  out  that  in  this  bill  Congress 
would  deal  much  more  gently  with  labor 
imions  involving  themselves  in  political 
campaigns  in  using  money  collected  by 
compulsion  than  it  does  with  corpora- 
tions, because  we  make  it  a  crime  for 
corporations  to  do  that.  The  bill  simply 
provides  that  labor  unions  may  do  it. 
but  they  may  not  do  it  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  tax-exempt  privileges 
Congress  has  conferred  upon  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed   in  full  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  biU  (S.  3048)  to  deny  Income  tax 
exemption  to  labor  organizations  which 
participate  in,  or  Intervene  in.  political 
campaigns  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
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public  office,  introduced  br  Mr.  htvmi. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  t|tle,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rc^cwi).  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  IsOl  (o) 
(5)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IBM 
(relating  to  exempt  organlaatidns)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  I 

"(S)  (A)  Labor  organizations  wtilch  do 
not  participate  in,  or  intervene  in  (Includ- 
ing tbe  pubbsblng  or  distributing  cff  state- 
ments), any  political  campaign  oa  hebaU 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office.    ' 

"(B)  Agricultural  or  faorticultura)<  organi- 
sations." 

8xc.  2.  The  amendment  n\ade  by  khls  act 
shaU  apply  only  to  taxable  years  baglnning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ibis  act. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, these  bills  have  been  introduced 
on  my  own  responsibility.  I  do  n6t  want 
the  silence  of  other  Senators  on  n^  com- 
mittee to  indicate  that  they  are  either  in 
opposition  or  favorable  to  them,  iecause 
I  have  not  asked  for  or  solicited  dospon- 
sorsliip  from  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  conferred  with  many 
Senators.  I  have  advised  with  many 
Senators.  I  have  discussed  these  mat- 
ters with  other  members  of  our  Investi- 
gating committee  but  I  have  aj^ed  no 
Senator  on  or  off  of  the  committee  to 
become  a  cosponsor.  I  thinly  each 
Member  should  express  himself  a^  he  de- 
sires to  on  the  bills.  I  wish  to  stty  that, 
because  the  bills  have  been  intnoduced 
by  a  single  member  of  the  committee, 
this  does  nbt  imply  other  membert  of  the 
committee  either  oppose  or  nprove 
them.  T 

Mr.  President,  may  I  point  out,  pinally. 
that  none  of  these  biUs  can  remdtely  be 
described  as  being  punitive  in  nature— 
or  an  effort  to  cripple  honest  uilionism 
in  America.  In  fact,  each  of  thse  bills 
moves  in  the  direction  of  providing 
greater  dignity,  greater  safeiruards. 
greater  freedom,  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  individual  dues-paying  mem- 
bers of  our  labor  unions.  Approxsnately 
80  percent  of  all  of  the  complaintjwhich 
our  committee  has  been  investigating 
have  come  from  these  individual  dues- 
paying  members  of  the  labor  unions  in- 
volved. These  five  bills,  once  ^acted 
Into  law,  will,  I  am  completely  confident, 
eliminate  most  of  the  abuses  of  I  which 
these  labor  union  members  have  ko  fre- 
quently and  vigorously  complainep. 

Some  labor  union  leaders  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  favorftble  to 
some  of  these  biUs.  Other  labor  union 
leaders,  in  their  own  personal  interests, 
may  well  oppose  them  all. 

However,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has 
asked  our  investigating  committed  to  ex- 
plore these  problems,  to  expose  thf  facts, 
and  to  enumerate  the  steiM  required  to 
solve  the  unsavory  situations  bro\|ght  to 
light.  I  hope  the  appropriate  legtslative 
committees  of  Congress  will  now  hold 
hearings  on  the  suggested  and  heeded 
correctives  and  that  the  country,  gener- 
ally, will  rally  behind  a  movementi  to  get 
action  on  these  urgent  matters  e^ly  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Otherwise  the 
money  and  time  expended  by  our  inves- 
tigating committee  will  have  copne  to 
naught. 


INCREASE  OF  NATIOl^AL 
INO      QUOTAS      AND      lACREAQB 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPBR.  Mii  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  my  coleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [M :.  Maktxm]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bbickxr].  I  introduce,  for  fpproprlate 


tary  IS 


<  the  prlce- 
of  f armerar 


reference,  a  bill  to  better  adap 

support  program  to  tlie  needs 

by  providing  more  latitude  for*  Increasing 
acreage  allotments,  establishing  price 
supports,  continuing  author^^for  the 
disposition  of  surpluses,  anqfor  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  together  with  a  summary  of 
its  provisions,  may  be  prin^d  In  the 
Record.  : 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tfie  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bij  and  sum- 
mary will  be  {Hinted  in  the  H>cofto. 

The  bill  (S.  3049)  to  betteii  adapt  the 
price-support  program  to  th^  needs  of 
farmers  by  providing  more  llititude  for 
increasing  acreage  allotments^  establish- 
ing price  supports,  continuing  authority 
for  the  disposition  of  surplus^,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced!  by  Mr. 
HiCKKNLooPER  (for  himsclf ,  Mr.  DntKSBir. 
Mr.  Maktin  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.,  BaicKxa), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  oti  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobd,  as  fellows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thlslact  may  be 
cited  as  tbe  "Farm  Food  and  Fibjnr  Act." 

IMCKEilSX  or  NATION&I.  MARKnTMO  QVOTAa  AWB 
ACaXAOX  AIXOTlfXlfTa  ' 

Sac.  2.  Section  871  of  the  Agrlckatural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  193  B,  as  ainended.  la 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  aa 
subsection  (d).  and  b;  adding!  subaactloa 
(c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  Increase  by  not 
more  than  60  percent  any  national  mar- 
keting quota  or  acreage  allotm^t  for  any 
year  or  crop  for  any  bat>lc  agricwtural  com- 
modity under  this  title  If  he  determines 
after  investigation  that  such  increase  la 
necessary  in  the  interecu  of  th^  welfara  of 
the  agricultural  economy  (1)  to  fivokt  bard- 
ships  to  producers  of  tha  conu^sodlty,  (2) 
to  meet  potential  market  demabds  for  tba 
commodity,  (3)  to  avoid  undue  jrestrlctions 
on  marketings,  (4)  to  prevent  dsruptlon  In 
the  orderly  marketing  of  the^unmodlty. 
(6)  to  Insure  adequate  farm  income,  or  (6) 
to  make  allowance  for  statistics  t)f  the  Fed- 
eral Government  more  recent  than  those 
used  In  the  original  determination  of  the 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  alloti^ient.  <w  (7) 
because  of  any  combination  of  .the  factors 
above.  The  determination  of  a^y  national 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  after  ctoiisultatlon 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Ad- 
▼IsOTy  Board."  i 

DISCOMTln  UAMO    OF   ACSKAOt 

coair 

sac.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  ojtbar  provi- 
sion of  law.  acreage  allotments  shall  not  be 
In  effect  for  tbe  1869  and  subsequent  eropa 
of  com.  j 

LKVSL  OF  FBIO  SUPPUST  FOS  BASIC  AfUCOLTUIAt 
COMMODmxS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nor  lesa  than  tba 
lavel  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  as  follows:"  and  subetitutiag  therefor 
"nor  less  than  60  percent  of  toe  parity 
price  therefor  determined  after  consldera- 
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tkm  of  tba  factors  afuM-intid  In  section  401 

ib)."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (bl. 
(c),(d)  (4),and(e); 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (d)  (S> 
the  words  "exoept  tobaoeo"  and  tbe  words 
"and  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
sble  for  any  crop  of  tobaeco  for  wtaleli 
marketing  quoCaa  bav«  been  dlsapprovad 
by  produeem;'': 

(4)  by  ahanging  tba  <v*""«>»  in  sutasacUon 
Xf>  Inunadiately  preceding  tha  worda  "ex- 
cept that"  to  a  period  and  striking  out  tbe 
balance  of  subsection  (f ) . 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  act  of  July  ae.  ie40. 
Public  Law  163,  7etb  Ooogreas,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  8  (a)  oS  tbe  act  of  August  29, 
1949,  PuUle  Law  27S.  Slat  Congress,  and  tba 
last  sentence  of  section  403  of  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  aa  amended,  are  hereby 
repealed. 


LxraL  or  fhkk  auproar  roa  baibt  FSODncra 
Sac.  6w  Tba  first  aantenoe  of  section  201 
(e)    o<   tba   Agrtcoltoral   Act  of    1949.   as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  price  of  wbole  milk,  butterfat.  and 
the  products  of  such  comn[uxlitles.  respec- 
tively, shall  be  supported  at  such  level  not 
In  excess  of  90  percent  nor  less  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  tlierefor  ss  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  In  order  to  aa- 
aure  an  adequate  supply." 

ooNTHroAifCB  or  srwcm.  BAnrr  psouwrra 


Sac.  9.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
901  (c)  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  in  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1956.  and  ending  June  30, 
1958,  not  to  exceed  $75  million."  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "for  each  of  tbe  4  fiscal 
years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1956, 
and  ending  June  30.  1930.  not  to  exceed  975 
million." 

(b)  Section  902  ot  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1919.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'Dcx:ember  31.  1968"  wherever  It  i4>pears 
and  substituting  therefor  "Dec«nber  31, 
1960.- 

ooc  Aovmoar  boaxo 
Baa  1.  (a)  Sectton  9  (b)  ol  tbe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Dlrectora. 
there  shaU  be  an  Advleory  Board  reflecting 
broad  agricultural  and  business  experience 
In  Its  membership.    The  Board  shall  eonalat 
ef  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  3  yaara.  except  that  two  members  of 
the  first  Board  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  2 
years  azul  two  members  of  the  first  Board 
shall  serve  for  a  period  of  1  year.     Not  more 
than  four  of  such  members  shall  belong  to 
tbe  same  political  party.    The  Advisory  Board 
ShaU  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  who 
shall  require  It  to  meet  not  less  often  than 
once  each  90  days;  shall  consult  with  and 
make    recommendations    to    the    Secretary 
with   respect   to   tbe   level   at  which   price 
support    shall   be   made   avallaWe   for   any 
commodity   and  the   establlshmmt  of   na- 
tional Eoarketing  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments; shall  survey  the  general  policies  of 
the  Corporation.   Including   its   policies   tn 
connection  with  piu-chaae.  storage,  and  sale 
of  commodities  and  the  operation  of  lending 
and  prloe-aupport  programa;  and  shaU  ad- 
vise   the    Secretary    with    respect    thereto. 
Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  shall  recaiva 
for  their  services  as  members  oompensatkm 
of  not  to  exceed  $60  per  diem  whm  actxially 
Bi^gaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  such,  together  with  their  necessary  travai- 
ls  expenses   while   going   to   »j>^   coming 
from  meetings." 


Ai**l?S?)?^  ***^  <*»>  «*  *»»«  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
mg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

-The  determination  of  the  level  of  prlca 
•"PPortfor  any  eoramodity  shan  be  made  by 
tt»a  Bavetary  after  eansidtatton  wttb  tha 
Commodity     Credit    Corporation    Advisory 
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Saetloc  8:  tetenda  tlUas  X  and  n  af  Pnb- 
Uc  Law  480  for  1  year.  L  a,  tmttl  iuam  to 
1868.  and  increases  the  amomt  autbcitaed 
under  title  X  from  $4  btllkm  to  tf.ffW.ftOttJffa. 


cm  aancpuDBAL  Tasax  dbvclof- 

fan  AMO  ASSIBXAMCe  ACT 

8.  TlM   Agricultural   "Drada  Develo|>- 
it     and     Aaslatanos     Act    ct     1984.    as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  SecUons  109  sikI  204  of  such  act  ac« 
*"^"d*d  by  striking  out  "1B58"  and  sub- 
stituting In  Ueu  thereof  "1959." 

(b)  Sectton  lOS  (b)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$4,000,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  *'86,&00,000.000.'' 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Hick- 
KNLooPEs  is  as  follows : 
SmcMSBT  or  TBB  PaopoaxB  Faa.-  Fooa  am 

FiBxa  Act 

Section  1:  Tbe  act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
Farm  Pood  arid  Fiber  Act. 

Section  2:  Amends  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jxistment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  Increase,  up  to  60  percent,  the  na- 
tional marketing  quoU  or  acreage  allotment 
for  any  basic  agricultural  conunodity  where 
in  tbe  Interests  of  the  welfara  of  tbe  agri- 
cultural economy  be  determines  surfi  action 
Is  necessary  for  specified  reasons.  The  Sec- 
retary woiild  be  required  to  consiUt  with  tbe 
CCC  Advisory  Board  In  establishing  national 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  aUotments. 

Sections:  Discontinues  acreage  allotments 
on  corn. 

Section  4:  (1)  Removes  the  praeent  re- 
quirements for  supporting  husic  commodi- 
ties at  minimum  levels  ranging  between  78 
percent  and  90  percent  of  parity,  depending 
on  the  supply,  and  iot  tobacco,  at  90  percent 
of  parity;  and  subsUtutes  authority  for  sup- 
ports at  a  level  not  less  tlian  60  percent  or 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity,  determined 
after  oonaldeting  tbe  8  g\ildeUnes  specified 
In  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  « mended 
(sec.  401  (b)):  (2)  provides  for  price  support 
for  tobacco  at  60  percent  of  parity  If  market- 
ing quotas  are  disapproved,  as  is  provided  for 
the  other  basic  commodities;  (3)  repeals 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Ju!y  28. 1945.  requiring 
supports  on  fire-cured  tobacco  at  75  percent 
of  tbe  loan  rate  for  burley  tobacco,  and  on 
dark  air -cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured  to- 
bacco at  83%  percent  of  the  loan  rate  for 
burley  tobacco,  but  not  to  exceed  tba  higher 
of  the  1957  level  or  QO  percent  of  parity: 
(4)  repeals  those  provisions  of  law  requiring 
that  middling  %-lnch  cotton  be  the  standard 
grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price 
supfXJrL 

Section  S:  Changes  tbe  minimum  support 
level  on  dairy  prodiacts  frosn  7S  percent  to 
60  percent  of  parity. 

Section  6:  Bartends  tbe  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children  for  2  years.  1.  e.,  until 
June  30,  1960.  at  the  present  level  of  $76  mil- 
1km  a  year,  and  extends  for  2  years,  L  e.. 
untn  December  31.  I960,  the  special  program' 
for  making  dairy  products  available  to  the 
military  agencies  and  veterans'  hospitals. 

Section  7:  (1)  Amends  the  law  relating  to 
tbe  CCC  Advisory  Board  to  provide  that  a 
■Pacific  duty  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  make 
reoommendatlons  to  the  Oecretai  y  as  to  price 
support  levels  and  the  establishment  of 
national  ""^^^^t^^g  quotas  and  acreage  allot- 
ments, and  to  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  the  Board  in  establishing  price  tup- 
port  levels  and  national  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments;  (2)  increases  tbe 
membership  of  tba  Advtaory  Board  frasn  6 
to  7;  raquirea  that  members  be  appointed  by 
tba  President,  subject  to  Senate  oonflrma- 
Uon:  and  provides  for  staggered  terms  of 
oOca. 


INCREASED  MELBAQB  ALLOWANCE 
FOR  RURAL  MAIL.CARRIBiS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  tbt  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Pamoon].  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
to  increase  the  mileage  allowance  for  the 
rtn^  mail  carriers. 

•niere  are  approximately  32.0M  rural 
letter  carriers  in  the  United  States,  and 
each  day  they  drive  the  equtralent  of 
60  times  around  the  earth.  The  history 
of  the  great  service  these  woiters  have 
given  the  people  living  in  rural  areas  is 
well  known.  Although  tiiis  service  has 
been  generally  good  despite  bad  weattier 
and  other  factors,  all  is  not  well  with  our 
men  who  carry  the  mail  to  the  out-of- 
town  areas.  With  sost  of  Kving  ad- 
vances over  the  past  several  years,  most 
rural  letter  carriers  have  found  that  they 
are  having  to  bear  part  (rf  the  costs  of 
transportation  for  their  routes.  Their 
present  allowance  was  set  In  1951. 

For  example,  statistics  show  that  the 
price  of  tires  has  gone  up  30  percent; 
the  price  of  gas  and  oO  is  up  18  percent; 
the  price  of  tools  and  parts  is  up  70  per- 
cent: taxes  are  up  43  percent;  and  m- 
surance  costs  have  '^'^^*tA  27  percent. 

To  help  meet  this  need,  I  Introduee, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  btB  to  in- 
crease the  basic  equipment  maintenance 
allowance  for  rural  carriers  from  9  cents 
per  mile  toll  cents  per  mile,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  minimum  aDowance  (tf  $4.50 
per  day. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  me,  rdating  to  ttie  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Reoosd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bfO  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred ; 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Raooan. 

The  bin  (8.  3050)  to  increase  the 
equipment  maintenance  aDowanee  for 
rural  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Yakxmouch  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Paoxmaa).  was  reeelved, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

The  statement  presented  bar  Mr.  Yas- 
BOKOUGH  Is  as  follows: 

SxATsaoDfT  BT  SBKAToa  TAaaa80>iNni 
Tbe  bill  was  to  Increase  tbe  basic  equipment 
maintenance  allowanee  for  rural  carrlen 
from  9  cents  per  naile  to  11  cents  per  mile, 
and  provide  for  a  Tnint^yyii"?  allowanee  of 
84Ji0perday. 

In  practice,  this  would  mean  tbat  a  cMzlar 
with  a  route  of  41  miles  or  lees  would  re- 
ceive the  minimum  allowance  of  $4.50, 
whereas  carriers  with  routes  of  over  41  mUes 
would  receive  11  eents  per  mile. 

Present  law  provides  tiiat  aa  addnional 
aUowanoe  may  be  paid  to  cantars  sMiliig 
beavliy  patronised  routes  of  not  to  eaeaad. 
a  total  of  $8  per  day  when  aossbtoad  wttb 
the  regular  9-oent-parHOBUe  aUowaaoa.  la 
other  words,  a  carrier  aervlng  a  route  ef  88 
miles  or  less  deemed  to  ba  a  beavUy  patron- 
tsed  route,  receives  9  cents  per  mite  M^d  may 
be  given  an  additional  aDowaues  wblefe  win 
not  exceed  a  total  of  88  per 
having  routes  of  over  SI 
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nothing  •ztra  becauM  tbe  9  cents  par  mile 
gives  them  In  ezeeee  of  t3  per  Omj. 

The  propoeed  bill  provides  thst  the  Foet- 
BUMter  General  mmj  give  carriers  an  addi- 
tional allowance  ot  not  to  exceed  $3^0  per 
day  for  aerring  heavily  patronised  routes, 
in  addition  to  their  basic  mileage  or  mini- 
mum daily  allowance,  without  regard  to  the 
length  at  their  route. 


January  16 


CongrcM.  I  beUeve  you  wUl  fln^  the  biU  that  the  President  can  autiorlae  these 
to  be  a  realistic  and  reasonable  a|)proach  positions  for  any  agency  and  In  any  num- 
to  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  v^ry  seri-    ber  he  deems  appropriate  unOer  the  pro- 


CLASSmC  ATION  ACT  AMENI^tlENTS 
OP  1958 

Bfr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  first  sesslcm  of  the  85th  Congress  a 
pay  bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  was  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  Memorandum  of  Disap- 
proval, the  President  stated  that  an  in- 
quiry would  be  made  into  the  need  for 
adjustments  in  the  structure  of  execu- 
tive branch  pay  systems  and  that  in  the 
event  this  lnquii7  demonstrated  the 
need  for  adjustments,  recommenda- 
tions would  be  m^de  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  After  many  studies 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, agreement  has  been  reached  on 
pay  proposals  that  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $1,052,030,000.  and  I  can  defi- 
nitely advise  the  Senate  that  this  legis- 
lation has  the  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing bills  for  pay  Increases  for  both 
postal  and  classified  employees. 

I  am  introducing  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  and  for  other 
purposes.    The   objectives   of   this   bill 


ous  problem  In  the  admlnistrition  of 
our  defense  and  other  essential  povem- 
ment  programs.  ( 

Under  this  bill,  which  the  President  has 
approved  and  supports  fully,  adjilstments 
will  be  made  to  provide  an  increase  of  at 
least  6  percent  to  all  grades  of  eniployees. 
However,  its  primary  objective  ia  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  compensation  to 
those  whose  present  salaries  ar*  shown 
to  be  substantially  less  than  salaries  for 
non-Federal  employment,  when  com- 
pared with  positions  of  similar  responsi- 
bility. The  proposed  reallnemenfb  of  the 
Classification  Act  pay  scheduli  would 
particularly  afifect  the  middle  and  top 
bracket  levels,  which  include  tl^e  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  the  scientific,  en- 
gineering, managerial,  and  other  pro- 
fessional categories.  This  reaUnement 
will  establish  greater  intergrade  ^eren- 
tials  in  the  upper  grades,  thus  eliminat- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  compression 
which  has  occurred  in  these  grades  in 
recent  years.  In  order  to  do  this,  em- 
ployees in  grades  GS-11  through  GS-14 
would  get  an  approximate  7»/4  percent 
increase,  while  those  from  GS-15  through 
GS-18  would  be  Increased  proportion- 
ately so  as  to  permit  the  GS-18  tq  receive 
a  salary  of  $18,000  per  year.        1 

Also,  as  I  have  said  previously,  Ithe  en- 
trance level  for  college  recruitment  and 
the  Intermediate  salary  rates  for  scien- 
tific, professional,  and  managerial  posi- 
tions   would    be    adjusted    upward.    In 


are: 

First.  To  relieve  pay  inequities  among    addition,  pay  Incentives  would  be  pro 
the  various  grades  under  the  Classifica-    vided  for  those  who  demonstrate  poarked 


tion  Act  by  realinlng  the  various  pay 
levels. 

Second.  To  provide  Increases  In  pay 
rates  as  are  required  to  place  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  reasonably  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  labor  market 

Third,  To  provide  flexibility  and 
greater  monetary  incentive  for  the  re- 
ward of  unusual  talent,  high  proficiency 
and  higher  degrees  of  skills  and  training. 

Fourth.  To  adjust  upward  the  en- 
trance pay  level  for  professional,  scien- 
tific and  managerial  personneL 

Fifth.  To  remove  the  numerical  lim- 
itations on  the  so-called  supergrade 
positions,  and 

Sixth.  To  remove  the  numerical  lim- 
itations on  the  number  of  positions  au- 
thorized in  the  scientific  and  profes- 
sional categories  and  receiving  pay  at 
levels  authorized  imder  Public  Law  313, 
and  to  provide  for  a  possible  wider  use 
of  this  authority. 

It  has  now  become  abundantly  clear 
that  there  is  need  for  equitable  adjust- 
ments along  the  lines  of  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  bill.  Along  with  oth- 
ers who  have  studied  this  problem,  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Profes- 
siozua  and  Technical  Compensation, 
chaired  by  Ralph  J.  Cordlner,  has  re- 
ported a  very  considerable  gap  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  salaries,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  level  pay  brackets. 
The  Cordlner  Committee  recommoid- 
ed  to  the  President  that  corrective  ac- 
tion be  taken.  The  findings  of  this  and 
other  study  groups  have  formed  the 
basis  for  the  recommendations  we  are 
now  making  for  the  consideration  of  the 


proficiency  In  doing  their  work.    I 

The  proposed  bill  would  remote  alto- 
gether the  numerical  limitations  on  the 
three  highest  grades.  There  are  now 
only  1,226  employees  of  a  total  ot  nearly 
1  million  under  the  Classification  Act 
who  can  receive  from  $12,900  to!$16.000 
per  year.  Of  these  1,226,  only  iso  can 
receive  $16,000  per  year  under  thejClassi- 
fication  Act.  | 

The  elimination  of  this  celing  Is 
regarded  as  essential  to  permu  more 
reasonable  salaries  for  those  key  scien- 
tists and  executives  canying  thf  heavy 
burdens  of  leadership  and  decisio^  The 
bill  would  also  remove  the  statutcjy  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  scient|Bc  and 
professional  positions  that  can  b#  estab- 
lished under  pay  rates  as  now  provided 
in  Public  Law  313.  and  would   >rovide 


"Grade 

OS-1 

08-2 

OS-3 

08-4 

OS-5 

OS-« 

0&-7 

Ofit-8 

08-9 

08-10 

08-U 

GS-ia 

OS-IS 

08-14 

08-15 

QS-W 

OS- 17 

OS-IS 


$2,Ki 

3,1« 
8,S70 
S,fl2S 
3,895 
4,325 
4,800 

^a70 

^770 
6^270 
8,880 

aim 

91878 
11,106 
U,000 
14,800 

KlvOOO 
18,000 

(b)  The  rates  of  basic  eompensAtlon  ot 
officers  and  employees  to  whom  thii  section 
appUes  shall  be  InltlaUy  adjusted  as  IfoUows: 

(1)  n  the  officer  or  employee  (otlter  th*n 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
4  of  this  subsection)  is  receiving  basic  com- 
pensation immediately  prior  to  the  effective 


posed  statutory  language. 

The  administration  believps  that  the 
removal  of  the  numerical  li^tation  on 
the  higher  grades,  the  increase  in  the 
pay  celling,  the  higher  enttrance  level 
for  college  graduates  and  the  incmtive 
payment  for  high  proficiency  will  make 
the  pay  structure  for  Government  serv- 
ice more  equitable  to  sclintiflc  and 
managerial  personnel  and  will  attract 
more  able  young  people  to  tpe  Govern- 
ment service. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  prompt 
and  careful  attention.  Ttils  Congress 
is  faced  with  the  consideratl(m  of  vital 
Government  prc^rams.  14  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  individual  civil  serv- 
ant— the  scientists  in  the  Oovemment 
laboratory,  the  technical  exfiert  in  the 
military  department,  the  career  ofBcial 
representing  us  abroad — on  ^hom  we  all 
must  ireply  to  make  these  programs  ef- 
fective. Increasingly  in  these  times  our 
citizens  are  properly  demanding  from 
these  Federal  employees  nothing  less 
than  outstanding  competency  and  supe- 
rior performance  and  leadership.  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  coiisider  their 
conditions  of  employment  carefully  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  ot  equity  to 
the  employee,  but  also  as;  a  matter 
vitally  affecting  our  Govemiiient's  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  its  functions  properly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  and  its  explanatioti  be  incor- 
porated in  my  remarks  at  this  point  la 
the  body  of  the  Rkcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriatelgr  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  |»ill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 

The  bill  (S.  3052)  to  revise  the  basic 
compensation  schedules  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
CAKLsoir.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servicfe,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo.  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this 'act  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Classification  Act  Amendments 
of  igss." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subeectlon  (b)  of|  section  60S 
of  tbe  Classiflcation  Act  of  1949,  i  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  1113  (b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  [ 

"(b)  The  compensation  scheqxile  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


tXMS 
3,230 
3,460 
3,715 
4,040 
4.470 
4,  MS 
^415 
5^  016 
8,416 
7.110 
a880 
0^908 
11,  »6 
13,425 

l^ooo 
l^soo 

18.500 


P«r  snnam  rates 


$3,035 
3.320 
3,550 
3,  R05 

il85 
4,615 

&ogo 

6.600 

ft.oeo 

6,5d0 
7,340 
8,610 
10,138 
11.665 
13,850 
15,500 
17.000 
19,000 


$3,126 
3,410 
3,640 
3., SOS 
4,330 
4.760 
6,235 
6,706 
^205 
6^705 
7,670 
8,840 

laats 

11, 7M 

14,  r J 
l^ooo 
n.fioo 

19^600" 


$3,215 
3,900 
3.730 
8.065 
4.476 
4,905 
5  380 
6,850 
6^360 
^850 
7,800 
•,070 

lasoo 

12.025 
liTOO 
16^500 
18^000 
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,908 

,500 

820 

<,075 

itao 
ioto 

}e2S 
908 
1406 
906 
(1030 

1  aoo 

U  828 
U  2H 


$>.a08 

8.880 
8,910 
4.165 
4,766 
8^195 
6.670 
6^140 
0^640 
7.140 


date  of  this  section  at  one  of  tlie  scbedtiled 
or  longevity  rates  of  a  grade  la  the  gen- 
eral schedule  of  the  Classiflca^n  Act  of 
1949,  he  shall  receive  a  rate  off  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  corresponding  scheduled  or 
longevity  rate  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 
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(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
4  of  this  subsection)  is  receiving  basic  com- 
pensation immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
scheduled  or  two  longevity  rates,  or  be- 
tween a  scheduled  and  a  longevity  rate,  of 
a  grade  in  the  reneral  schedule,  he  shall 
receive  a  rate  of  oa^e  compensation  at  the 
higher  of  the  two  oorrespondlng  rates  In 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
4  of  this  subsection)  is  receiving  basic  com- 
pensation Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  exceFS  of 
the  maximum  longevity  rate  of  his  grade, 
or  in  excess  of  the  maximum  scheduled  rate 
of  his  grade  if  there  is  no  longevity  rate  for 
his  grade,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion at  the  maximiua  longevity  rate  or  the 
maximum  scheduled  rate,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  his  grade  in  effect  on  and  after  such 
date. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  i»lar  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished as  a  resxUt  of  the  operation  of  section 
803  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  ss 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  1133),  he  shall  receive 
a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  scheduled 
rate  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  section  701  ot  the 
Classiflcation  Act  of  1949  (5  U.  8.  C.  1121)  hfi^ 
said  section  803  not  been  enacted. 

(5)  Officers  and  employees  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  authorized  by  law. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this' 
section,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  appropriate 
rate  of  basic  compensation  as  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  thU 
subsection  shaU  continue  to  receive  such 
rates.  untU  they  leave  such  position  or  are 
entitled  to  receive  basic  compensation  at  a 
higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  S06  of  the  Claesiflcation 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (69  Stat.  179,  as 
amended  by  70  Stet.  762)  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  605.  No  positions  shaU  be  placed  In 
grade  16,  17,  or  18  of  the  general  schedule 
except  by  action  of,  or  after  prior  approval 
by,  a  majority  of  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
missioners." 

(b)  The  foUowlng  parts  of  laws  are  hereby 
rei}ealed: 

( 1 )  SecUon  104  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1956  (69  SUt.  234;  Public  Law  121,  84th 
Cong.); 

(2)  That  p4Ut  of  the  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Prison  System"  and  imder 
the  subheading  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Prisons"  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1956  (69 
Stat.  278;  tlUe  n  of  PubUc  Law  133,  84th 
Oong.):  which  reads  as  follows:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Attorney  General  hereafter 
M  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  to  place  three  positions 
In  grade  08-16  in  the  general  schedule  es- 
tablished by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949"; 

(3)  Section  206  of  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1966  (69  SUt.  860;  PubUc 
lAw  163,  84th  Cong.): 

(4)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "CivU  Functions,  Department  of  the 
Army"  and  under  the  subheading  "Adminis- 
trative Provisions"  contained  in  title  m  of 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  1956 
(69  Stat.  864;  Public  Law  163,  84th  Cong.); 

(5)  The  heading  "Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration" and  the  paragrapii  thereunder 
contained  in  chapter  I  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  451;  Public 
Law  219,  84th  Cong.) ; 

(6)  That  part  of  section  205  (a)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  by 
An  Mt  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  SmaU 


lAW 268,  84th  Cong.) ,  which  reads  as  follows- 
-Subject  to  the  standards  and  procedures 
ymder  section  605  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  16  positions 
in  the  Small  Biisiness  Administration  may 
be  placed  in  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
general  schedule  esUblished  by  that  act 
and  any  such  positions  shall  be  additional 
to  the  number  authorised  by  Buch  section." 

(7)  The  last  paragraph  under  the  heading 
General  Services  Administration"  contained 

In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1957  (70  Stet.  346;  PubUc  Law  623 
84th  Cong.);  ' 

(8)  Section  802  of  the  act  entiUed  "An 
•ct  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  and  of  certain 
other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government. 
and  for  other  pxuposes"  (70  Stet.  748;  PubUo 
Law  864, 84th  Cong): 

(9)  Section  603  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
•ct  to  adjust  the  compensation  of  the  heads 
of  the  executive  departments  and  of  certein 
other  officiaU  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  other  purposes"  (70  Stet.  762;  PubUo 
Law  854,  84th  Cong.); 

(10)  That  part  of  section  3  (a)  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (70  Stet  1120- 
Public  Lew  1024,  84th  Cong.)  which  reads  as 
follows:  "at  grades  GS-17  each"; 

*.ll^^  Subsection  2  (d)  (6)  of' the  Airways 
ModemizaUon  Act  of  1967  (71  Stet.  360- 
PubUc  Law  85-133 ) ; 

(12)  That  part  of  rectlon  205  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  Act,  1958  (71  Stet 
423,  Public  Law  85-167)  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "the  position  of  Adnolnlitrator  of  the 
Southeastern  Power  AdmlnistraUon  shall  be 
in  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classiflcation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  but  without  regard  to  the 
numerical  llmltetion  contained  in  section 
605  of  said  act; ". 

(c)  PoelUons  in  grades  16,  17,  or  18.  as 
the  case  may  be.  of  the  general  schedule  of 
the  ClasslficaUon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
immediately  prior  to  tbe  effective  date  of 
this  act.  ShaU  remain,  on  and  after  such 
effective  date.  In  their  rerpective  grades,  un- 
tU  other  action  is  Uken  under  the  provirlons 
of  section  506  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  as  in  effect  on  and  after  such  effecUve 
date. 

(d)  Section  1102  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  (63  Stet.  971,  5  U.  S.  C. 
1073).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  1102.  The  Commission  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  an  annual  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion under,  and  the  administration  of,  this 
act.  This  report  shall  include  a  statement 
ol  the  total  number  of  positions  placed  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  G&-18  imder  sec- 
tion 505  of  this  act  during  the  year,  the 
number  of  positions  placed  in  each  of  such 
grades  during  the  year,  the  total  nimiber  of 
positions  in  grades  GS-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-IS 
In  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  positions  in  existence  in  each  of 
such  grades  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
such  other  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate.  The  President  shaU 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
which  shall  contain,  among  other  matters, 
such  reconunendations,  based  upon  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  as  he  may  deem 
advisable." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  Clause  (2)  of  that  para- 
graph of  section  602  of  the  Classiflcation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.  8.  C.  1112) 
which  defines  the  level  of  difficulty  and  re- 
sponsibUlty  of  work  in  grade  5  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (OS-5)  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(2)  to  perf<»Tn,  under  immediate  super- 
vision, and  with  Uttle  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  Independent  judgment,  simple  and 
elementary  work  reqtdrlng  professional,  eci- 
entiflc,  or  technical  training;  or". 

(2)  Clause  (2)  of  that  paragraph  of  the 
same  section  which  defines  the  level  of  diffi- 
eulty  and  reqx>nsllHUty  of  work  in  grade  7 
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of  the  General  Schedule  «»-7)  Is  amraded 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  under  hnmedlate  or  general  super- 
vision, to  perform  somewhat  difficult  work 
requiring  (A)  profeesional.  scientlfle.  or 
technical  training,  and  (B)  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  Independent  technical 
judgment;  or". 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  diaU 
exercise  ite  authority  to  issue  such  standards 
or  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  subsection  (a)  of  thi^  aec- 
tion. 

Sac.  8.  The  Classification  Act  of  1949.  u 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  701  thereof  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sw.  702.  (a)  The  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  may  grant  wlthln-grade  advanoe- 
mente  in  compensation  in  Yecognitlon  of 
continuing  performance  substantially  above 
that  ordinarily  required  in  the  type  of  po- 
sition concerned.  An  advancement  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
under  section  701  and  shaU  not  be  construed 
to  be  an  equivalent  Increase  In  compensa- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  701. 

"(b)  No  advancement  under  this  section 
ShaU  exceed  one  step  Increase  and  no  on- 
ployee  shall  be  eUgible  for  more  than  one 
advancement  under  this  secUon  within  each 
of  the  time  periods  specified  In  section  701  " 

Sre.  6.  SecUon  704  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed 

8k:.  7.  Section  801  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Sac.  801.  An  new  appolntmento  ShaU  be 
made  at  the  mlnimxim  rate  of  the  appro- 
priate grade,  except  that  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  may   (a)    In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  or  approved 
by  the  Civil   Service  Commission,  appoint 
eligible  individuals  who  have  qualifications 
clearly  above  the  average  expected  of  quaU- 
fied  eligibles  for  the  posiUon  concerned  at 
such  higher  rate  or  rates  of  a  grade  as  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  may  designate  for 
this  purpose,  and  (b)   make  new  appolnt- 
mente  at  rates  above  the  minimiitrj  when 
this   will   make   it   possible   to  match   the 
appointee's  salary  Immediately  prior  to  ap- 
pointment, but  no  such  appointment  shall 
be  made  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  lowest 
rate  which  eqxials  or  exceeds  an  appointee's 
salary  rate  immediately  prior  to  appoint- 
ment." 

Sac.  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  802  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  n.  8.  C.  1182).  Is  amended  to  read  a* 
foUows: 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  Is  pro- 
moted or  transferred  to  a  position  in  a 
higher  grade  shaU  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion at  the  lowest  scheduled  or  longevity 
rate  of  such  higher  grade  which  exceeds  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation  by  not 
lew  tlian  two  step  increases  of  the  grade 
from  which  he  is  promoted  or  transferred. 
If,  in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  so 
promoted  or  transferred  who  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  longevity  rate  for  his  grade 
or  the  maximiun  scheduled  rate  of  his  grade 
if  there  is  no  longevity  rate  for  his  grade 
under  section  604,  section  1106  (b),  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  there  is  no  scheduled 
or  longevity  rate  in  such  higher  grade  which 
is  at  least  two  step  increases  above  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation,  he  shall 
receive  (A)  the  maximum  longevity  rate  of 
such  higher  grade  or  the  tnaTitwn^  sched- 
uled rate  of  such  higher  grade  if  thov  is  no 
longevity  rate  for  such  grade,  or  (B)  his 
existing  rate  of  basic  compensation.  If  such 
existing  rate  is  higher." 

Sac.  9.  (a)    as  used  In  this  section  the 
term  "department"  means  the  executive  de- 

partmente  and  the  Independmt  eel 

menta  and  agendas  ot  U»e  exeeuttve 
of  the  Oovemment. 


i 
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!f 
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<b)  Tbm  IT— Mtot  may  •ntborlae  ttM  head  «aBtiwitt  tbereaf .  hte  nipointmcat  tOicnto. 

of  any  department  to  estabUah  elvUlaa  po>  and  bis  right  to  receive  tbe  «*^f«p^tftttcm 

■Itloae  within  the  departaent.  In  cuch  num-  atteched  thereto,  until  i4;>iiroprtate  Action  U 

ben  as   the  Preetdant  ooaatden  neeeeeary  taken  under  eubeectlon  (c)  of  thlaTaaetlon. 

to  carry  out  tha  reiearcb  and  devalopaient  Sao.  U).  Any  ainntjprlatlon  required  to  ba 

funeUone  of  the  departoMBt  that  require  apportioned  pursuant  to  eeetlon  869  ot  the 

the  eemoee  of  special^  qualified  aelentUle  Revlaed  Statutes,  as  amended.  may|  be  ap- 

or  professional  personnel.  portioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  the  fieed  for 

(o^  fiubjeet  to  the  approval  of  the  ClvU  a   supplsmaatal   or  defldencv   estljaate  ot 

Sarvloe  Commission  as  to  rates,  ths  head  approptlatkitt  to  the  extent  neee^ary  to 

of  a  department  may  lis  the  compensation  penait  payment  of  such  InereaaasaTmay  be 

tot  positions  estaUlshed  In  his  department  gnuitad  oflkeers  and  emi^oyees  of^M  Fad- 

under  subMctlon  (b).    However,  the  oom-  eral    Ooveramoit    and    of    the    municipal 

pensation  may  not  be  leas  than  $13,600  or  gorenunent   of   the   District   of   GItliunbU 

more  than  •19,000  a  year.  whcae  rates  of  compensation  are  ized  by 

(d)  Positions  established  under  subeeo-  administrative  action  pursuant  to  »kw  (ex- 
tlon  (b)  are  tn  the  classified  dvU  service,  oept  thoee  rates  applying  to  wage  board 
of  tha  United  States.  Aovever.  tf  the  <»vll  employees,  which  ai«  adjusted  frcoajtlme  to 
Service  Commlsslan  or  a  person  designated  time  In  aocordanoe  with  prevalllnJ  rates). 
by  It  approval  a  pn^nsed  appctotea's  quail-  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  Ihoreaaas 
ttoatlons.  no  competittve  examination  may  do  not  exceed  the  Inereasee  provided  in 
be  required.  section  9  of  this  act  for  oorrespondibginstes 

(e)  The  head  of  each  department  shaU  of  *if"rir"tstiiwi  In  the  approprtateChedule 
report  to  Congrses.  not  later  than  Pebruary  or  scale  of  pay.                                   1 
1  of  each  year,  on  the  number  of  positions  Bac.  11.  This  act  shsll  take  effect!  on  the 
estabUalisd  under  subsection  (b)  in  hie  de-  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  alter  en- 
partment   during    the    preceding    calendar  actment  Into  law.                                | 
year.    The  report  shall  list  the  name,  rate  __««.^_^__^^         I 

of  compensatkm,  functions,  and  quallfiea-  — ^— "i^^^i^^^i^^— 

tlons  of  each  Incumbent.   However,  the  bead  INCREASED  COMPENSATION  OF 

of  a  department  may  omit  any  lt«n  if  he  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  T 

considers  that   a  fuU  public  report  on  It         *._    ^AorerxM      »»-    « u 1    *  < 

would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  aecu-  -TT*  *^~*">*-''«-     MT.  President,  I  In- 

rlty.    In  such  a  caje.  be  shall  preeent  the  ^nxlnce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 

information.  In  execuUve  session,  to  such  ^bat  will  give  a  uniform  pay  increase  to 

oonunltteee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houee  of  all  of  more  than  500.000  postal  field  serv- 

RspresenUUvea  as   are  designated   by   the  Ice  employees,   including   postal   clerl^ 

^'T^l^^iS?  °i°,?^°'  ^°^^  bodies  city  mail  carriers,  rural  carriers,  super- 

ariiiSki?    '^     ^         ^  visors,  and  postmastenj.                 j                echeduie: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  la  of  Poei  jl  field  service  echeduU 

the  act  of  May  2«.  1884.  as  amended   (21     ^ 

U.  8.  C.  113a); 

(3)   8»:tlon  208  (g)  of  the  Public  Health  X^vel 
Service  Act.  as  amended   (42  U.  S.  C.  210 

(g));  

(3)  The  act  of  August  I.  1847.  as  amended 
(6  U.  a.  C.  153) ;  1 

(4)  Sections    1581.    1532.   4021.   7471.   and     2 

3021  of  title   10.  United  Stotes  Ckxle;    and  4l'"II" 

(5)  Subsection  2  (d)    (6)   of  the  Airways  S."I.JI! 

Modernization   Act  of   1967    (71   Stat.  860;     « 

PubUc  Law  85-133).  \ 

(g)  Title     10,    United    States    Ck>de.    Is  t.'.'"^Z 

amended  as  follows :  w I 

(1)  TStm  analyeis  of  chapter  81  is  amended     ^^ — 

by  sttflooC  O'Jt  the  following  Items:  Jj 

"1681.  Appolntmetit :   profeeslonal  and  aclen-  14IIII™ 

tlflc  eervices.";  and  15^II1__ 

"1682.  Professional    and    scientific    servloes:      j^ 

reports   to   Congress   on   appoint-     mI 

ments.";  IB.™ 

(2)  Ths  analysis  of  chapter  378  Is  ^- — 
amended  by  strUdng  out  the  following  Item:  -^— 
"4021.  Appointment:  professional  and  sden-  Whenever  the   Poetmaster  Oeneril   finds 

tlflc  servicee."  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  ♦Uglbles 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  873  Is  for  employment  In  positions  in  th«  Postal 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  item:  Pield  Service  Schedule  of  the  Postil  Pleld 
•^031.  Appointment:  professional  and  sclen-  Servloe  Compensation  Act  of  1955  cannot  be 

tlfio  services."  obtained  In  one  or  more  areas  at  locations 
(h)  The  enactment  of  this  section  does  at  the  existing  minimum  ratee  for  su^h  pod- 
not  affect  any  poaiUon  existing,  on  the  day  tlons  and  that  there  U  a  posslbiUty  that  a 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  sufllclant  nimiber  of  such  ellglbles  can  be 
luider  authority  of  the  laws  or  parts  <rf  laws  obtained  by  increasing  the  minitn^rn  rate 
repealed  by  this  section,  the  compensation  for  such  positions  in  such  areas  or  lecatlons 
attached  to  any  such  position,  cmd  any  in-  to  one  of  the  higher  rates  of  the  sal^  level 
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This  bill  will  proTtde  for  an  uplrard 
adjustment  of  6  percent  in  me  salaries 
established  In  the  Postal  PlelA  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1955. 


The  bm  gives  additional 
ttie  Postmaster  Oensral  to 
creased  starting  salaries  in 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
ber  of  qualified  elHrfbles  beca 
er  pay  schedules  in  similar 

It  is  estimated  the  cost  of 
be  $160  million  for  the 
$186  million  for  the  next 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
and  the  ezidanation  of  ttaeiprovisiont 
be  made  a  i»rt  o<  my  rwna: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
be  received  and  appropriate! 
and.  without  objection,  the 
planation  will  be  printed  in 

The  bUl  (S.  3056)  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  postal  field  servlee.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cah.- 
801T.  was  received,  read  twice  hy  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  00  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordtfed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobj),  as  fol^ws: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  I  section  801 
(a)  of  the  Foetal  Pleld  Servloe  CcWpensatlon 
Act  of  1956  (69  SUt.  118;  30  V.  $.  C.  371)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  jpoetal  field 
aervlce  schedule  contained  therein  »n^  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
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rove  In- 
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bill  will 
year  tmd 
year. 


bin  wffl 
referred; 
and  ex- 
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Par  SBBom  latet  and  steps 


ft053 
3,SM 

a;  STB 

4^113 
4.443 

4.m 
6,an 

1^148 
S.763 
7,443 

am 
a^oie 

10.  M8 
H^CM 

14^940 
Ml  980 


»3,153 
^387 
3,a52 
i0l2 
4,246 

4,  ago 

2^793 

«,8eo 
^oee 

7,090 

^4aB 

9^307 
10.338 
11.2SS 
1^403 
13, 8M 
1^U» 


13,305 
3,408 
3,774 

4,3TB 
4,738 
flklM 
£,S44 

&,9e9 

6,873 
7,230 
7,050 
8,7*i 
0,004 
10.547 
U,6fi4 

i%7ao 

14,304 
U^«76 


13,371 
8,600 
8,800 
4.378 
4,512 
4,886 
8.206 
6,794 
Ok  US 
0,784 
7,4«2 
8,304 
S;031 
«,SOI 

lasos 

11,871 

U,038 
14.523 


88,477 
8.730 
4.018 
^411 
4.645 
0.084 
6.4H 
8^004 
4^381 
e^BOO 
7.600 
81458 
Si  307 
10,188 
11,183 

iiLiae 

13,356 
11840 
M,11S 


$3,080 
8,043 
4.383 
4,077 
4,0U 
6.330 
5.780 
0^364 
6^773 
7.430 
8.101 

aaoo 

«184B 
10.703 
11.  SM 
Usae 
ia>BBti 

12.476 


Rural  carrier  echeduie 


Canieni  In  rnral  deHveiT  aoTtee; 

^♦'"^  '*'"*r***>*tliifi  itr  ■'M'lmi      .__ 

Compensation  per  mile  per  sMiBin'te  eadj'inito  iqj  to  »'mnM*of  rou^^^^ 
For  each  mile  of  route  over  30  miles „ _ 

Tgmpwary  carriers  In  rural  delivery  servloe  «  rantM  to'whii^aonsnW'cai^ 

Fixed  compensation  per  aamuni. ...... .—.....„„.       ....  __  _ 

Compensattoa  per  mile  per  annim  te'ea^'mae  ^  to  io'mllflB  otniabil '. 

ForMCbmUe  01  route  over  10  miles _  _ 

''^JJgJ^yjMTtan  taroiU  deUvery  servlee'on  rai^  taaTtag'ieKniar'carftan  sbMot' 


t  Basic  oraipenastlon  autborizecl  for  the  regular  osrrter. 


91,  v46.  flv 
OB.  so 

as.ae 


1,M«.00 

6o.se 

23.30 


S 


in  which  such  position  Is  placed,  the  Poet- 
master  General  may  establish  ^ch  hlghor 
rate,  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  fot  the  fourth 
per  annum  rate  and  step  of  suchjsalary  level, 
as  the  minimum  rate  for  that  position  In  the 
area  or  location  concerned.  , 

(b>  (1)  The  niral  carrier  sc|«dule  con- 
tained in  section  302  (a)  of  the  foetal  Pield 
Service  Compensation  Act  of  10(5  (09  Stat. 
119:  39  U.  S.  C.  972  (a) ).  is  amended  to  nad 
e»  foUows:  1 


Per  amram  tst«s  and  steps 


«607 


60 
71.80 

saao 
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$1,748.00 
7S.S0 
38.30 


s 


ft,  TOO.  60 
78.  iB 
28.90 


8 


$1,800.60 
77.80 
38.80 


s 


fi.ooioo 

TtCO 
3^80 


s 


$1.08100 
Si.  80 
38.80 


s 
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(2)  Section  Ma  (e)  of  the  Postal  Pleld 
Service  Ownpensation  Act  ot  ms  <89 
Stat.  119;  29  U.  S.  C.  973  (e)),  re- 
lating to  additional  compensation  for 
rural  carriers  serving  heavily  patronised 
routes.     Is     amended  by     striking     o\it 
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and    Inserting    in    lieu     thereof 


•^.700- 
"•4.980". 

(c)  The  fourth-class  ofltoe  schedule  con- 
tained in  section  803  (a)  of  the  Postal 
Pleld  Service  Compensatlc«i  Act  of  1955  (ee 

S^Ll.**-'  V,y  "•  ^-  "^  (•))  *•  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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4th-clas$  offi<x  echeduie 


Oroas  receipts 


$1J00  to  $1,409.00 

9B0O  to  81.300.00 

SOOO  to  8800.00 

V50  to  8000.00 

BSn  to  $840.09 

iaOO  to  $340.90 

8100  to  8190.09. 

Under  $100 


Pw  anaom  rates  and  steps 


$2,006 
Z442 
1.009 
1.866 
1.11! 


$2,764 
2.834 
XOU 
1.6W 
1.M8 
918 
600 


(d)  Section  iOl  of  the  Postal  Pleld  Serv- 
Ice  Compensation  Act  of  1966  (89  Stat.  122; 
89  U.  S.  C.  981).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subeec- 
Uon: 

**(d)  Any  Increase  In  basle  salary  granted 
by  law  on  at  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendatory  subsection  shadl  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  equivalent  Increase  In  basic 
salary  within  the  meaning  at  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section." 

Sac.  2.  Subeectlon  (e>  of  section  201  of 
the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1965  (OB  Stat.  89;  89  U.  S.  C.  901  (c) ).  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shaU  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  ot  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  after  Ite  enactment  into  law. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Carlson  is  as  follows : 

EzPLAirAnoM  or  Pbovisioms  or  Postal  Pat 
Bnx 
Tbia  bill  provides  an  upward  adjustment 
of  6  percent  In  the  salaries  established  by 
the  Postal  Pield  Service  Compensation  Act 
of  1955.  It  will  give  a  uniform  pay  Increase 
to  all  of  the  more  than  500.000  postal  field 
service  employees,  including  postal  clerks, 
city  letter  carriers,  rural  carriers,  Bupennsors 
and  postmasters.  It  will  thereby  maintain  an 
equitable  pay  relationship  among  the  vari- 
ous positions  and  employees  In  the  postal 
service. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  authorlaes  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  appointments  under 
the  Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedtile,  in  certain 
Circumstances,  at  other  than  the  initial  step 
of  the  salary  level  of  the  position  to  which 
appointed,  but  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  of 
the  fourth  step  in  such  level.  This  authority 
would  be  available  for  xise  In  the  larger  met- 
ropolitan centers  whenever  the  Postmaster 
General  finds  that  a  sufflcient  number  of 
qualified  ellglbles  for  employment  cannot 
be  obtained  In  the  area  at  the  existing  mini- 
mum rates  for  the  positions  and  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  sufflcient  num- 
ber of  quaUfied  ellglbles  by  Increasing  the 
minimum  rate.  To  the  extent  that  the  mini- 
mum rates  are  increased  In  any  area  or  areas 
under  thU  authority,  employees  already  on 
the  rolls  In  such  area  In  the  positions  and 
leveU  affected  would  be  advanced  to  the 
new  mlnlmvun  rate  xuiless  they  wo'e  already 
St  or  above  the  new  minimum  rate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  authority  to  in- 
crease the  hiring  rate  under  thoee  circum- 
stances Is  similar  to  the  authority  already 
available  to  the  Civil  Service  Ccunmlsslon 
under  section  803  of  the  Classlflcation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  biu  further  provides  Ibr  the  repeal  of 
section  201  (c)  of  the  Poetal  Pleld  Service 
Compensation  Act  of  1966.  That  section 
places  rigid  numerical  limitations  on  the  po- 
sitions which  may  be  assigned  to  salary  levels 
17,  18.  19  and  20  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
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Schedule.  These  limitations  have  had  the 
effect  of  nullifying  the  very  principle  of  the 
Poetal  Pleld  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1966.  namely,  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
The  act  establlshss  and  defines  certain  key 
posltitms  and  commands  the  Postmaster 
General  to  pay  to  the  Incimibents  of  those 
poslUons  the  salary  provided  In  the  Postal 
Pleld  Service  Schedule.  In  a  fe*  cases  the 
limitations  In  section  201  (c)  have  prevented 
the  Poetmaster  General  from  making  the  ad- 
vancement In  salary  to  which  employees  are 
entitled  under  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Uw.  particularly  In  postmaeto-  poeltlons. 
With  the  rapidly  Increasing  mall  volume  and 
the  consequent  Increase  In  the  number  ol 
employees,  postmasters  at  some  additional 
offices  are  i»-ogreaslng  rapidly  toward  higher 
level  key  positions.  If  the  limitations  in  tL 
act  are  not  removed,  the  Department  wlU 
be  unable  to  advance  postmasters  In  such 
cases,  even  though  they  meet  the  definitions 
of  the  key  positions  for  higher  levels. 

The  bill  provides  an  effective  date  of  en- 
actment Into  law. 

Based  on  current  budget  estimated  for  the 
year  1959.  the  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proximately $160  mllUon.  Including  hiring 
above  the  Initial  step  and  the  effect  on  fringe 
benefita.  After  the  first  fiscal  year,  this  cost 
could  Increase  to  approximately  $186  million. 


APPROVAL.  OP  DESIGN  OP  UNITED 
STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
CHAPEL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  Joint  resolution  which,  if 
passed  by  the  Congress,  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Farce  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  design  of  a  chapel  for  the 
Air  Porce  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs 
from  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  C(mimittees  of  the  House  smd 
Senate  before  public  funds  can  be  spent 
for  its  construction. 

When  I  and  several  other  Members 
of  Congress  made  a  trip  to  Colorado  in 
the  spring  of  1955  to  see  the  site  se- 
lected for  the  Air  Force  Academy  and 
to  review  building  plans  prepared  by  a 
Chicago  firm  of  architects,  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  with  the  pro- 
posed design  for  the  chapel  that  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr.  Talbott, 
pnxnised  that  the  design  would  be  re- 
vised. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  assurance 
that  $3  million  to  build  the  chapel  was 
included  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  Congress  last  Au- 
gust. 

Since  then  the  revised  plans  have  been 
discloced;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  new 


ones  are  worse  than  the  old  ones.  Some 
Senators  may  have  noticed  the  compar- 
ative pictures  which  were  published  this 
week  in  U.  S.  News  k  World  Report. 

It  is  variously  referred  to  ais  a  series 
of  wigwams,  accordions,  ot  something  of 
the  kind.  There  never  has  been  any- 
thing like  it  in  this  country  or  anywhere 
««•  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  cocpreaBion 
in  art  of  a  new  concept  of  religion.  Be- 
fore we  spend  $3  million,  we  had  better 
look  Into  the  matter,  and  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Some  distinguished  architects  and  a 
few  clergymen  have  approved  the  se- 
lected design,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
this  chapel,  which  wlU  be  perhaps  the 
only  religious  influence  in  a  very  aecuUr 
setting,  is  different  frmn  the  design  of 
any  cathedral,  church  or  chapel  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  designing 
architects  claim  that  structures  hereto- 
fore built  as  houses  of  worship  are  out- 
moded and  that  the  Acadony  boys 
should  have  a  chapel  reflecting  a  new 
concept  of  religion  in  keeping  with  mod- 
em thought,  science,  and  modem  art. 

I  confess  to  being  old-fashioned  In  my 
views  on  modem  art.  When  I  look  at  a 
painting  I  want  to  see  something  I  can 
identify,  instead  of  merely  a  splash  of 
colors.  I  also  am  old-fashioned  in  my 
religious  views,  and  would  not  donate  my 
personal  funds  for  a  house  of  worship 
which  might  just  as  well  be  a  museum  of 
modem  art  or  a  skating  rink. 

Therefore,  I  am  reluctant  to  spend  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  constituents 
who  may  share  my  old-fashioned  views, 
and  before  the  Air  Force  undertakes  the 
proposed  construction  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  positive  expression  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  are  senior  committees 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  and  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is  the 
largest  committee.  Action  by  these 
committees,  therefore,  would  give  a  fair 
indication  of  Congressional  attitude. 

I  have  no  desire  to  unduly  delay  con- 
struction of  a  chapel  for  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  will  act  promptly  on  this 
resolution  so  that  designs  can  be  sub- 
mitted and  approved  and  the  work  can 
proceed. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  a  chapal 
at  the  United  States  Air  Porce  Academy  un- 
less ths  design  for  such  chapel  is  approved 
by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  is  advised  la 
vnltlng  by  the  chairman  of  each  such  com- 
mittee thst  such  design  Is  approved  by  ths 
committee  of  which  he  is  chairmaa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  ainnro- 
priately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  187) 
requiring  that  the  design  for  the  Utalted 
States  Air  Force  Academy  chapel  be 
approved  by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  before  ap- 
propriated funds  are  expended  for  the 
coDStructioa  of  such  chag;>el.  introduced 
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br  Mr.  Rotimov,  wu  raealvtd,  rtM 
twlM  by  lit  tttto,  «a4  nftmd  to  tht 
CnmmUrt—  on  AraMd  fl«rvioM. 


January  16. 


ADDRESSES.     EDTTORIADB,     ARTI- 
CLES.   ETC..    PRINTED    IN    THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con* 

sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AIKKN: 

Addrew  mtiUed  "What  Is  Oovenunent's 
Responsibility  to  American  Agriculture  7" 
delivered  by  Senator  Jaicks  O.  Eastland  at 
tlxe  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Agrlciil- 
txiral  Association,  November  13.  1957. 
By  ICr.  MURRAY: 

Address  by  Senator  Cuivton  P.  Amnssoic 
before  the  38th  annual  convention  of  the 
NaUonal  Reclamation  Association,  Pboenlz, 
Ariz..  November  7,  1967. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

Addresses  delivered  by  him.  Senator 
Saltonstau,.  of  MassachUBCtts,  and  Fted  C. 
Scrlbner,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, delivered  at  ceremonies  In  connection 
with  the  designation  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
Place.  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  prepared  by  him,  with  exhibits, 
relating  to  the  role  of  ed\icatlonal  television 
and  of  station  WHA-TV. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Message  from  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  and  mes- 
sage from  him  to  Cordell  Hull  award  for 
leadership  In  building  United  State  foreign 
economic  pcrilcy.  presented  to  Hon.  Clare 
Soothe  Luce  December  10, 1957.  by  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Education. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Article  entitled  "Ordeal  by  Hunger,"  writ- 
ten by  Senator  HnicPHKKT,  and  published 
in  the  Fall  Co-op  Oraln  Quarterly, 


X  tniumlt  herewith  the  lupplemenUry 
protocol  between  the  United  Btatee  of 
America  and  the  United  Klxirdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Nortbem^Zreland, 
•Isned  at  Washington  on  August  10, 1967, 
amending  the  convention  for  t|e  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respeci  to  taxes 
on  Income  signed  at  Washingtoq  on  April 
16,  1945,  as  modified  by  the  sufplemen- 
tary  protocol  signed  at  Washiigton  on 
June  6, 1946,  and  the  supplementary  pro- 
tocol signed  at  Washington  on  May  25. 
1954. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  supple- 
mentary protocol  of  August  J9,  1957. 
That  protocol  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Desartment 
of  the  Treasury. 

DWZGHT  D.  EISENSOWKR. 

Tm  Whitk  House,  Janvxuryjie.  1958. 

(Enclosures :  1.  Report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  2.  Supplementary  protocol  with 
the  United  Kingdom  amending  the  in- 
come-tax convention  of  April  16.  1945, 
as  modified  by  supplementary  protocols 
Of  June  6. 1946.  and  May  25. 1954) 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
FOR  AGRICULTURE  —  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  ffom  the 
President  of  the  United  State4,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  pn  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


(For  President's  message,  se^ 
proceedings  of  today.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONVENTION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LANI>— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCmON 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy be  removed  from  Executive  A,  85th 
Congress,  2d  session,  a  Supplementary 
Protocol  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  19, 1957, 
amending  the  convention  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  income  signed  at  Washington  on 
April  16,  1945,  as  modified  by  the  sup- 
plementary protocol  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  Jime  6, 1946,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary protocol  signed  at  Washington  on 
May  25, 1954,  and  that  the  sum)l«nentary 
protocol,  together  with  the  President's 
message,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's  message  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
Clawc  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  at 
follows; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  UnHed  Statee: 

With  a  Ylew  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 


House 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  COI ORADO 
RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT  AND 
PARTICIPATINa  PROJECTS  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  77) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presldjent,  un- 
der date  of  December  30, 1957,  tlfc  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitted  to  the 
Vice  President  the  first  annual  rfeport  on 
the  status  of  the  Colorado  Riveif  storage 
project  and  i}articipatiiig  projects  as  re- 
quired by  section  6  of  the  authorizing 
act  of  April  11, 1956— 70th  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  105.  The  docu- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Commfittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  and  accompanying  report^  includ- 
ing a  copy  of  the  statement  Hydrologic 
Bases  for  Financial  Studies — Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  future  fie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  could  improve  the 
value  of  the  annual  reports  by  (howing 
the  allocations  of  appropriations  by 
years  to  each  of  the  several  <nlts  as 
well  as  investigations  and  conlparable 
expenditures  or  obligations.  Data  of  this 
character  are  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  each  yeai),  but  it 
would  be  historically  informative  to 
have  all  of  the  Information  in  o^  place 
each  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  t^itbout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOnCE  OF  REARZNOS  ON  8CIINCB 


AND  EDDCATIOW 
DHFKNSS 


lOR  If  ATZONAL 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prestdenlt,  ••  chair^ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  anaotmce  that 
on  next  Tuesday,  January  %l.  the  c<»n- 
mlttee  will  begin  public  headings  on  the 
subject  of  science  and  education  for  na- 
tional defense. 

The  committee  will  coi>sIder  these 
matters  in  two  phases,  the  prst  general 
and  the  second  legislativev  The  first 
part  will  be  devoted  to  receiving  testi- 
mony from  eminent  scientist^B,  educators, 
and  others,  on  the  need,  in  the  light  of 
recent  Russian  scientific  and!  educational 
achievements,  for  Federal  action  to 
strengthen  American  edudation.  The 
second  part  of  the  hearings  irm.  be  legis- 
lative in  character  and  wlllj  have  as  its 
purpose  to  receive  testimony  on  pending 
legislative  proposals  in  thli  field. 

When  the  committee  begins  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  hearings  on  piUs,  we  will 
welcome  testimony  from  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  sponsom  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  or  who  wi^  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  their  vlewsj  FoUowing 
the  testimony  of  Members  o^  the  Senate, 
the  committee  will  invite  witnesses  froni 
the  administration  and  from  all  inter- 
ested scientific,  educational  and  other 
public  organizations  or  ass<^tions,  as 
well  as  individual  witnesses  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  ^ould  be  of 
benefit  to  the  committee. 

Requests  to  appear  befoi 
mittee  should  be  directed 
clerk  of  the  committee  as 
sible. 


the  com- 

the  chief 

}n  as  pos- 


CJURRENT  DEPRESSION  IN  MON- 
TANA'S NONFERROUS  METAL  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  piesident,  to- 
day, imder  the  leadership  oi  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  frdm  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  there  has  been  intror 
duced  a  bill  to  bring  some  lelief  to  the 
copper-mining  todustry.        i 

As  the  Senate  well  knowsj  since  1934, 
special  legislation  in  this  flefd  has  been 
on  the  statute  books,  beckuse  of  the 
peculiar  and  difficult  situnion  which 
copper  enjoys  — and  I  use  advisedly  the 
word  "enjoys."  There  is  neied  for  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  new  bill,  and 
there  is  great  need  that  it  be;  passed  and 
enacted  into  law. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clippihg  from  the 
Smeltermena  Voice,  published  at  Ana- 
conda, Mont.,  and  dated  January  1958. 
The  clipping  indicates  just  how  the  de- 
pression in  the  copper  industry  has  af- 
fected employment  in  the  Mcintana  area. 
For  example,  the  Butte  Mine^Unlon,  No. 
1,  had,  as  of  January  1957.  iS.109  dues- 
paying  members.  As  of  October  1957 — 
the  date  of  the  latest  figures  t  have— the 
total  number  of  dues-paying  minen 
there  was  2,251.  which.  If  my  calcula- 
tion Is  correct,  Indicates  aldecllne  in 
employment  approximating  60  percent. 

In  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  the  high  for  the 
Oreat  Falls  Mill  and  Smeltermen's 
Union,  No.  16,  was  1,419  in  January  1957; 
the  reduction  which  has  ocdurred  since 
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then  hM  been  m.  making  •  toUl.  M  of  uree,    token   from    the   BmeltenneB's 

October  IM7.  of  1.0(M.    The  clipptaif  I  Voice,  be  printed  at  this  pointlnthe 

hold  in  my  hand  prorldes  other  figures  Bscoao. 

which  indicate  Just  how  bwlly  hit  Mon-  There  betaf  no  objection    the  Uble 

tana  la  because  of  the  copper  situation,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricom 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  fig-  u  follows:                                 ^^^» 

Current  depreasicn  in  Montana's  nonferroiu  metal  industry  re$utta  in  reduction  in  number 
oj  4mployed  members  in  Montana' t  mine-miU  local  uniona 
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Butte  Mincn  Unkn  No.  1.. 

Oreat  Falls  MIH  &  Smett<'nnen's  TTnion,  >fo.  16. 
pluUipsburj  Mine  &  Mill  Workere  Union,  No. 

M. 
Ernst  Helens  MiU  A  SaeitflniMa'i  Unkn,  Na 

72. 
Anaconda  Mm  A  SmcRennen's  rnlon.  No.  117. 

rWr  I/odw  Miners  Unioii.  No.  884 

Fhosphata  Mine.  MID  A  dmeltcrmen'i  Unioa, 

^o.  MM,  Melroee. 


Total- 


Date  of  rMBBt 
bisli 


Jaaoary  1067.. 

do 

FebrMrylMT. 

Juljr  1966.... 


Jal7l»S7 

Aacott  IMT... 
M»y  UK!. 


NnmiMr 
of  em- 
ployed 

members 


MOO 

1.4IV 

Ut 

2BB 

2,090 
IM 
ISO 


10.003 


Dftte  ot  lAteat 
report 


October  10S7... 

do 

September  1957. 

October  1957... 

do 

....do 

September  lftS7. 


Nomber 
of  em- 
ployed 

members 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  observe,  fiulher,  that  earlier  this 
week  the  price  of  copper  dropped  from 
27  cents  a  pound  to  25  cents  a  pound. 
The  copper  industry  needs  help;  so  do 
the  lead,  sine,  tungsten,  and  manganese 
interests.  I  am  hopeful  that  at  this  ses- 
sion we  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
of  assistance  to  '.his  vital  industry. 


JOHN  V.  RIFFE 

Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

President,  I  rise  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American  who  recently 
passed  away. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  our  coim- 
try  and,  to  fact,  the  world  have  been 
shocked  by  the  abuses  by  some  labor 
leadership  and  the  misuse  of  imion  and 
welfare  funds  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
enactment  of  some  sort  of  legislation 
seems  reqxiired,  in  order  to  protect  the 
workers  in  our  industries,  it  is  gratify- 
ing and  inspiring  to  have  called  to  our 
attention  really  outstanding  labor  lead- 
ers of  unimpeachable  Integrity,  dedi- 
cated to  the  highest  moral  standards. 

One  of  these  outstanding  leaders, 
whom  it  was  my  personal  privilege  to 
know  well  over  a  period  of  years,  was 
John  V.  RiiTe,  who  died  in  Washington 
on  Tuesday,  January  7,  after  a  long 
illness.  John  Riffe  was  the  last  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  CIO  before  its 
merger  with  the  AFLr-CIO.  in  1955.  He 
wa*  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
CIO  in  bringing  about  the  move  toward 
unity  in  the  labor  movement.  He  had 
worked  for  it  tirelessly.  But  beyond 
that,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 
John  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  Moral 
Re-Armament  Movement  and  its  empha- 
sis on  human  relationships  based  on  the 
highest  moral  standards,  both  in  the 
home  and  in  our  public  relationships. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  in  a  message  to  Mrs.  Riffe  after 
John's  death,  said: 

Throughout  bis  lifetime  John  Rlffe  serred 
the  cause  of  trade  unlonlaB  wttb  devotion 
and  understanding.  Ha  was  a  tnw  human!'* 
Urlan.    Wt  shaU  miss  his  warm  (Mendship, 

Recently.  I  requested  from  the  AFU- 
CIO  headquarters  a  biognphy  of  John 
Rifle.   In  that  biograpl^  I  find  a  compi- 
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lation  of  the  years  of  successful  effort 
during  which  he  had  devoted  his  ener- 
gies in  bringing  about  a  better  feeling 
between  workers  and  between  xmions. 
His  big  emphasis  was  on  Ood-gulded 
unity,  not  division,  in  the  union  move- 
ment. 

My  own  personal  relations  with  John 
began  when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare at  the  beginning  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's first  administration.  I  con- 
ferred with  various  labor  leaders  at  the 
time,  and  John  was  one  of  them.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
his  approach  to  human  relations  was 
based  on  deep  spiritual  convictions.  We 
soon  became  warm  friends. 

John  Riffe  was  bom  in  Jenkins.  Ky.. 
in  1904.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  started  work 
in  the  Kentuclcy  coal  mines.  He  early 
plunged  into  active  responsibility  in  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
later  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers,  CIO.  For  the  r*t 
of  his  life,  he  occupied  responsible  ];>osi- 
tions  with  that  organization. 

At  the  funeral  services  held  for  John 
Riffe  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  last  Friday,  many 
moving  tributes  were  paid  to  his  memory. 
Because  of  my  dose  friendship  with  him, 
I  had  the  great  privilege  to  serve,  to- 
gether with  colleagues  of  his  in  the  labor 
world,  as  one  of  his  pallbearers.  Many 
messages  have  been  received  by  Mrs. 
Riffe  from  leaders  and  trade-union 
workers  in  foreign  countries  who  knew 
of  his  outstanding  leadership.  Tributes 
came  from  representatives  of  business. 
Industry,  and  Government  in  this  and 
many  other  countries.  Among  the  trib« 
utes  from  labor  leadership  in  this  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  that  frcnn  Oeorge 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  were 
messages  from  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Industrial  imion  department, 
AFL-CIO,  and  former  president  of  the 
CIO;  James  Carey,  secretary- treasurer 
of  the  AFIr-CIO;  David  J.  McDonald, 
president  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers of  America,  and  vice  president, 
AIl<-CIO:  John  U  Lewis,  president. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  and 
many  others. 


X  have  mentioned  these  widespread 
tributes  beeauee  of  tba  imlveraal  reoa«- 
nitlon  of  this  great,  sikirltual  statesman 
in  the  labor  movement  I  am  personaUjr 
happy  to  pay  him  this  profound  and  sin- 
cere tribute  through  these  few  remarks. 

Mrs.  Smith  Joins  me  in  sending  to 
Mrs.  Riffe  and  all  of  her  children  our 
expression  of  sympathy  and  also  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  great  personal 
inspiraUcm  that  John  Riffe  has  given  to 
us  and  to  all  others  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RicoKj).  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
a  moving  tribute  which  was  given  to 
Jcrfin  Riffe  by  the  intemaUonal  offlcera 
and  delegates  at  the  10th  biennial  con- 
vention, in  New  York,  of  the  Transport 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  during 
the  period  of  John's  recent,  critical  ill- 
ness. At  the  time,  John  was  attmding^ 
the  Assembly  of  Nations  for  Moral  Re- 
Armament,  on  Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 
The  tribute  which  I  have  asked  to  be 
printed  is  signed  by  Michael  J.  QuiU. 
international  president,  Tran^wrt 
Workers  Onion  of  America,  and  William 
Orogan,  international  vice  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

It  is  with  real  warmth  la  our  hearts  that 
the  International  officers  and  delegates  of 
the  tenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers  Union  of  America  AFL-dO 
extend  to  our  brother  John  Riffe.  the  last 
executive  vice  president  of  the  CIO,  our  sin- 
cere fraternal  greetings. 

We  hall  his  sterling;  contributions  to  the 
building  of  the  labor  movement  in  tht 
United  States  both  as  a  former  member  and 
ofll:ial  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union. 
as  an  official  of  the  great  Steelworkers  Union 
and  as  the  director  of  the  CIO  southern 
organizing  drive  and  many  other  notable 
organizing  efforts.  We  recognise  the  great 
part  he  played  In  bringing  the  30,000  mem- 
bers of  the  railroad  divisions  into  our  union. 

Your  credo  In  the  labor  movement  wlU 
always  Uve  In  our  hearts  because  you  have 
stood  for  the  finer  things  in  life.  We  recog- 
nize and  pay  tribute  to  your  steadfast  fight 
for  soimd  etiilcal  practices  both  within  the 
labor  movement  and  within  Industry  and 
your  example  in  living  and  applying  sound 
moral  principles  in  your  work  in  the  labor 
movement. 

The  test  was  that  you  practiced  what  you 
preached.  The  entire  labor  movement  Is 
forever  Indebted  tor  your  untiring  efforts  to 
eventually  consummate  the  historic  merger 
between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  AU  our  offl- 
cera and  delegates  Join  in  prayers  that  you 
have  a  speedy  recovery  so  that  you  may 
again  take  your  rightful  place  in  the  fight  to 
make  our  labor  movement  a  greater  one  In 
years  to  come  and  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in. 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  youra, 
MicHAXL  J.  Qunx, 
IntematiowU  Preaident, 
Trantport  Workers  Union  of  Amerioa. 
WZLLUac  OaoAAjr, 
International  Viee  President, 


ISSUANCE  OF  PASSPORTS  BY 
P ARTMBNT  OF  8TATB 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jerseir.   Mr.  _ 
dent,  the  ramtflratteis  at  the  eold 
have  heightened  and  bvoi   -     - 
focus   many   aspeets   at 
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travel  and  the  Issuance  of  passports. 
Particularly  during  the  past  year  the 
subject  of  passports  has  been  a  contro- 
versial one  here  In  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  Fbrelgn  Relations  Committee 
held  several  hearings  on  the  question  last 
siunmer,  and  its  study  is  still  being  car- 
ried on. 

Mr.  Roderic  L.  O'Connor.  Administra- 
tor. Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
recently  written  an  article  entitled  "The 
State  Department  Defends,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  11  issue  of  Satur- 
day Review.  In  this  article  Mr.  O'Connor 
explains  the  bases  for  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  issuing  or  re- 
fusing to  issue  passports  and  reviews  the 
procedures  of  appeal. 

Werecognlz»— 

Restates^ 

that  passport  facilities  can  only  be  denied 
with  scrupuloYis  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  due  process  of  law. 

Well  reasoned  presentations  which 
enable  us  to  gain  further  Insight  into  the 
matter  are  always  welcome,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  Department  Detenos 
(By  Roderic  L.  O'Connor) 
Out  of  more  than  half  a  million  passport 
applications  made  to  the  State  Department 
last  year,  only  about  450  were  denied  on  sub- 
stantive grounds.  Only  13  final  denials  were 
tximdowns  on  the  ground  of  Communist 
activities. 

Yet  today  the  Department's  role  in  the 
Issuance  of  passports  has  become  an  issue 
of  Increasing  controversy.  The  Department's 
traditional  right  to  deny  passports,  either 
to  certain  individuals,  or  to  all  Individuals 
for  certain  areas,  has  lately  been  challenged 
with  growing  frequency  in  the  courts,  and 
criticized  In  the  press.  In  view  of  this  con- 
troversy, I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  briefly  the  Department  of  State's 
position  with  respect  to  passports,  and  the 
reasons  behind  that  position. 

The  passport  is  a  document  which  has  long 
been  in  use  among  most  of  the  coimtries  of 
the  world.  It  was  originally  a  letter  of  In- 
troduction from  a  chief  of  state  requesting 
the  authorities  of  one  state  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  citizen  traveUng  from  an- 
other state.  The  first  mention  of  a  passport 
in  this  sense  occiu-s.  in  fact,  in  the  Bible. 

"Moreover.  I  said  unto  the  King  (of  Persia) 
If  it  please  the  King,  let  letters  be  given  me 
to  the  Governors  beyond  the  river,  that  they 
may  let  me  pass  through  'tU  I  come  Into 
Judah."  Nehemiah.  chapter  2,  verse  7. 

Today  the  passport  is  regarded  as  a  docu- 
ment of  identity  and  nationality.  It  has 
become  in  recent  years  under  our  laws  a 
necessary  docimient  to  allow  the  United 
States  citizen  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  for  travel  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  Is  also  necessary  under  the  laws  of 
most  foreign  countries  to  have  a  passport  in 
order  to  gain  admittance  to  them.  Thus  as 
a  consequence  of  either  the  internal  restric- 
tions of  our  own  laws  on  exit  from  or  entry 
Into  the  United  States,  or  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  foreign  governments  on  travel 
across  their  borders,  it  is  now  a  virtual 
Impossibility  for  an  American  cltiaen  to 
travel  outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
without  a  passport.  f-"" 

Because  of  its  origin,  the  right  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  grant,  or  withhold,  a  paasnort  is 
recognized  intemauonally.    OurSweta^^ 
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State  has  had,  since  the  earl^  days  of  our 
Republic,  the  authority  to  issue  passports  or 
to  restrict  them.  In  fact,  Cozigress  enacted 
legislation  in  1803  and  in  ISlfwhlch  dealt 
with  the  Secretary's  issuance  of  passports. 
The  basis  of  the  present  passport  laws  stems 
back  to  1868.  Most  Secretaries  of  State 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  exercised  this 
right.  It  was  not  until  recently  that  the 
Secretary's  rights  in  this  respect  have  been 
challenged  in  the  courts. 

The  question  now  being  del^ated  is  cen- 
tered on  the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  discretidnary  author- 
ity to  deny  passports  to  UnlteoStates  citi- 
zens who  wish  to  travel  abroad,  or  to  issue 
passports  which  are  restricted  If  or  travel  in 
certain  areas.  I  shoxild  like  tb  clarify  the 
Department's  position  on  this  Issue. 

The  Secretary's  authority  both  to  deny  or 
restrict  passports  stems  from  his  basic  con- 
stitutional powers  in  the  condifct  of  foreign 
relations  as  well  as  from  precedent  and  cer- 
tain statutory  authority.  In  denying  pass- 
ports to  United  States  citizens,  for  reasons  of 
national  interest,  the  Secretary  |  can  base  his 
denial  on  two  general  grounds.  The  first  of 
these  grounds  is  that  the  agplicant  is  a 
member  of  the  Conununlst  farty;  under 
Communist  Party  discipline,  domination,  or 
control;  or  that  his  travel  abro4d  is  to  assist 
knowingly  the  cause  of  Internktional  com- 
munism. A  recent  decision  Iq  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  stated  that.  |to  that  end 
the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  permit  an  adher- 
ent of  the  Communist  movement,  clothed 
with  American  citizenship,  froii  being  pres- 
ent in  places  where  he  may  readily  create 
incidents  or  may  assert  statutory  rights  to 
activity  on  the  part  of  this  Goivernment  in 
his  behalf.  The  Secretary  may  preclude  po- 
tential matches  from  the  tntemational 
tinderbox."  | 

The    second    of    the    general    grounds    on 
which  the  Secretary  may  deny  passports  is 
that  the  applicant's  travel,  usui  lly  to  a  spe- 
cific  country    or    countries,    is 
United  States  foreign  policy  or 
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to  the  orderly  conduct  of  Unite  I  States  for- 
eign relations.  This  ground  of  refusal  can 
be.  but  It  is  not  necessarily,  related  to  the 
first.  It  is  related  in  the  sense  that  anyone 
who  can  be  shown  to  be  a  metnber  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  or  to  pe  traveling 
abroad  in  connection  with  that  eonspiracy  is 
likely  to  be  engaging  in  activities  Inimical 
to  our  foreign  policy.  Howevei  ,  a  traveler 
who  has  nothing  to  do  with  comi  aunlsm  may 
still  be  subject  to  restriction  far  reasons  of 
foreign  policy.  T 

When  the  Secretary  issues  a  toassport  re- 
stricted for  travel  to  certain  are^.  he  U,  in 
our  view,  making  a  determination  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  foreign  poll<i  objectives 
of  the  United  States  to  have  Ai^erlcan  citi- 
zens traveling  within  those  area*  That  for- 
eign policy  determination  does  nft  in  and  of 
Itself  constitute  a  ban  or  prohlt  Itlon  which 
prevents    Americans    from    golu  {    to    these 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  De^tment  of 
State,  however,  to  refuse  passpdrt  faculties 
to  those  American  citizens  who  jlndlcate  an 
intention  to  travel  into  such  ar«as  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  their  Government.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  refusal  of  passport 
facilities  may,  but  does  not  necetearUy  pre- 
vent the  citizen  from  traveling  abroad. 

Since  the  denial  of  passport  faculties  may 
have  this  seriovis  practical  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment recognizes  that  such  denlaj  cannot  be 
made  arbitrarUy  or  capriciously,  The  De- 
partment recognizes  that  such  tfeniais  can 
be,  in  practice,  a  limitation  upon  any  natu- 
ral right  the  citizen  may  have  t©  travel 

However,  we  believe  that  any  such  right, 
like  aU  other  rights,  is  subject  to'  reasonable 
limitation  in  the  national  interesit.  We  rec- 
ognize that  passport  faculties  can  only  b« 
denied  with  scrupiUous  regard  to  tflie  require- 
ments of  due  process  of  law.    Moreover,  the 


citizen's  right  to  appeal  Imust  equally  be 
protected.  We  believe  that!  our  present  pro- 
cedures meet  this  test.  i 

The  State  Department  hfs  for  many  years 
issued  passports  which  have  had  stamped  In 
them  various  restrictions  as  to  their  validity 
for  travel  to  cerr^n  areas.  TraditionaUy 
we  have  not  lssu«!d  passports  for  travel  to 
countries  In  which  we  do  fiot  maintain  dip- 
lomatic representation.  W^  have  of  oourro 
made  exceptions  to  this  gtoeral  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Un^on  in  the  1920'8 
and,  in  the  last  few  week*,  Bulgaria.  The 
State  Department  has  also  traditionally  re- 
fused to  validate  passports  for  travel  in 
areas  where  armed  hoetllltlas  or  national  dis- 
asters make  the  presence  of  United  States 
citizens  hazardous.  I 

Generally  speaking,  such  irestrtctlons  have 
not  in  the  past  been  challenged.  We  be- 
Ueve  the  authority  to  imppse  such  restric- 
tions is  an  important  part  Of  the  Secretary's 
power  In  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy  which 
should  not  be  Impaired.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence indicates  that  if  this  authority  is  used 
on  grounds  which  are  clearly  based  on  for- 
eign policy  that  the  courts!  wlU  not  substi- 
tute their  Judgment  for  ttjat  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  When  It  co^es  to  exercUlng 
a  Judgment  on  what  constltMtes  Interference 
with  oxir  foreign  relations. ;  the  courts  have 
long  recognized  that  under  ithe  Constitution 
that  right  and  responslbilitty  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  believe  it  U  impor- 
tant that  this  position  sl^uld  be  under- 
stood and  upheld  by  the  citizens  of  America. 

It  was  for  the  very  reason  of  foreign  policy 
that  the  United  States  Ooternment  placed 
ite  ban  upon  travel  of  AmeHcan  citizens  to 
Conununlst  China.  Not  onjy  past  and  cur- 
rent events  are  involved  ini  this  policy  but 
also  the  avowed  futiire  pUns  of  a  regime 
which  has  dealt  in  war,  torture,  deceit,  and 
skulduggery.  The  Chinese  Communists  bra- 
zenly defied  the  United  NUtions  in  a  war 
which  cost  more  American  casualties  than 
World  War  I  and  they  haive  never  shown 
the  sUghtest  sign  of  repebtence  or  made 
peace.  Red  China  has  violated  an  armistice 
agreement  not  only  with  respect  to  Korea 
but  also  Vietnam,  aiui  ha«  built  up  huge 
military  forces  poised  for  action  in  both 
areas.  It  has  repeatedly  declared  its  inten- 
tion of  seizing  Formosa,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, and  has  adamantiy  ref\)sed  to  renounce 
force.  I 

More  than  157  America4  dvlUans  have 
been  unjustly  Imprisoned  by  Red  China  since 
1949.  At  least  five  Americans  have  died  as  a 
restUt  of  their  imprtsonmeht.  Many  have 
been  tortured.  Six  of  these  femaln  in  prison 
today  despite  a  public  commitment  to  release 
them.  I 

It  Is  our  view  that  on  this  iLxml  of  demon- 
strated inhumanity.  American  citizens  face 
abnormal  risks  in  Red  China.  Moreover,  it 
is  our  belief  that  our  foreign  policy  objective 
throughout  the  Par  East  and  Southeast  AsU 
would  be  made  more  dlfflcvylt  to  attain  if 
American  citizens  were  aUpwed  to  travel 
freely  and  to  engage  in  tra^e  and  cultural 
relations  with  a  regime  whi^h  is  an  avowed 
enemy  and  has  never  showTi  the  slightest 
inclination  to  f  oUow  the  practices  of  civillaed 
nations.  [ 

There  have  been,  howevfer,  some  cases 
where  people  have  Ignored  these  restrictions 
and  traveled  to  restricted  al-eas.  This  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  dlfllc^ty  for  the  De- 
partment. The  sole  penalty  provided  by 
law  for  misuse  of  the  passport  is  a  criminal 
penalty  whlth  subjects  the  offender  to  as 
much  as  ta.OOO  fine  or  6  years  in  prison. 
However,  this  penalty  is  a  l^arsh  one.  Ex- 
cept in  the  most  flagrant  cas^.  the  pimish- 
ment  would  not  seem  to  fit  tbe  crime. 

Moreover,  the  problem  Is  not  met  simply 
by  refusing  to  issue  passports  to  all  appli- 
cants who  have  previously  violated  the  re- 
strictions. The  Secretary  ol  State's  power 
to  withdraw  or  withhold  a  cl  Izen's  passport 
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is  not  designed  to  be  a  punishment.  It  Is 
designed  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign  poliey. 
The  language  of  our  regulations  makes  it 
clear  that  it  Is  primarUy  our  sstimats  of 
future  action  which  is  controUlng  in  reach- 
ing a  decision  on  the  withholding  of  a  pass- 
port, not  ths  record  at  past  action.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  a  citizen  has  violated  the  re- 
strictions in  the  past  may  be  some  evidence 
that  be  wiU  do  so  in  the  future  and  thus 
interfere  with  tbe  orderly  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  relations.  However,  we  have 
never  felt  that  such  past  action  was  the  only 
factor  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether 
the  passport  should  be  withdrawn  or  not. 

Under  these  general  principles,  the  Depart- 
ment has  made  every  effort  to  follow  a  uni- 
form practice  in  handling  the  cases  of  citi- 
zens who  have  violated  our  restrictions.  Re- 
grettably, there  have  recently  been  a  good 
many  of  these.  Only  this  fall,  a  group  of  42 
American  citizens  traveled  en  masse  to  Com- 
munist Chiiui  in  direct  violation  of  our  re- 
strictions. In  each  of  these  cases  the  De- 
partment made  every  reasonable  effort  to 
notify  tbe  citizen  at  bis  first  point  of  exit 
from  Communist  China  that  his  passport  has 
been  tentatively  restricted  for  direct  retxim 
to  the  United  States.  In  each  case  where  he 
would  accept  such  notification,  the  citizen 
was  advised  of  his  rights  to  a  hearing  and  of 
tbe  applicable  regulations  under  which  this 
action  has  been  taken.  Moreover,  because 
of  possible  hardships  involved,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  Insist  that  any  IndlTidu&l  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  United  States.  Instead, 
we  annoxinced  that  we  would  allow  60  days 
from  the  time  of  notification  for  the  citizen 
to  appeal  ovir  decision  to  endorse  his  passport 
for  return  home  only.  Only  one  citizen  took 
advantage  of  this  offer  and,  on  December  18. 
60  days  after  all  members  of  the  group  had 
been  notified,  we  announced  that  the  period 
of  grace  had  terminated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Depart- 
ment feels  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  notify 
appropriate  foreign  governments  that  the 
passports  of  the  24  citizens  who  remain 
abroad  are  valid  only  for  direct  and  inune- 
dUte  return  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
Instructed  our  consiUs  so  to  endorse  their 
passports  when,  axid  if.  they  turn  up  in  their 
Jurisdictions. 

Some  of  these  cltlaens  hsve  already  refused 
to  receive  notification.  Some  have  already 
refused  to  turn  over  their  passports  to  our 
consuls  for  endorsement  anid  nuiy  continue 
to  so  refuse.  This  wlU  enter  into  the  oon- 
slderaUon  of  whether  a  passport  should  be 
granted  them  in  the  future. 

When  each  citizen  retxims  to  ths  United 
SUtes.  his  passport  wUl  be  taken  up.  In 
each  case,  of  course,  the  individual  may 
^peal  our  decision.  If  and  when  he  does 
•o,  we  will  Judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 
We  sbaU  inquire  what  the  individual's  in- 
tention is  regarding  future  travel  were  he 
again  to  receive  passport  faclUties.  We  shaU 
speclflcaUy  ask  whether,  if  he  were  granted 
a  new  passport,  he  intsnds  to  abide  by  the 
restrictions  in  ths  passport.  On  the  basis 
of  the  answers  to  these  questions,  and  on 
the  basis  of  all  other  pertinent  Information 
available  to  us.  ws  will  reach  a  dedsion  In 
each  case. 

These  decisions  wiU  be  reached  fairly  and 
expeditiously.  They  will  be  reached  with 
due  regard  to  the  rlghu  of  ths  individual. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  aU  Americans 
WiU  agree  that  these  individual  rights  must 
be  weighed  against  the  demands  of  our  na- 
tional interest.  In  reaching  thsss  Jvidg- 
ments.  I  beUeve  we  have  a  responslbiUty  to 
see  to  it  that  individual  Americans  are  not 
allowed  capriciously  to  disturb  the  deUcats 
international  sltiiation  by  breaking  restric- 
tions which  have  been  imposed  for  sound 
foreign  poUcy  reasons.  If  thU  factor  U 
borne  in  mind,  I  am  confident  that  tha 
State  Department's  actions  on  this  qiiestion 
will  receive  a  full  measiire  at  pubUo  undar- 
standing  and  support. 
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ONE-MAN  MILK  CZAR 

Blr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi.  President, 
farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  concerned 
about  Secretary  Benson's  crackdown  on 
the  dairy  industry. 

Consumers  are  beginning  to  get  wor- 
ried, too.  Most  housewives  know  that 
abundance  is  their  best  assurance  of  fair 
prices.  Despite  Secretary  Benson's  pub- 
lic bid  for  consiuner  support  by  telling 
them  he  1b  trying  to  bring  milk  prices 
down,  more  enlightened  consumers  are 
looking  at  the  fine  print  behind  Ben- 
son's promises  and  note  that  he  is  also 
telling  farmers  that  his  aim  is  to  reduce 
production.  If  he  succeeds  in  curtailing 
production — and  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve his  price  slash  will  do  it — ^It  can 
only  mean  higher  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer, not  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Benson  had  better  make  up  his 
mind.  He  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
He  cannot  tell  the  farmer  he  is  going 
to  get  him  better  prices  in  the  market 
place  by  cutUng  production,  and  out  of 
the  other  side  of  his  mouth  tell  the  con- 
sumer he  is  going  to  give  him  lower 
prices. 

A  letter  from  an  Illinois  citizen  raises 
the  challenging  point  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  alone  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  the  price  of  miur  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  suggest  that 
our  city  friends  think  over  the  points 
raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Should     thx     SzcarrAxr     o»     AcaicT7i.TT7ax 

Alonx  Bx  Aixowed  To  Scr  ths  Prics  or 

MnjC  IN  THX  Umttxd  Statxs? 

Recentiy  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  guaranteeing  the  dairy  farmer  83  per- 
cent of  what  the  Government  says  Is  a  fair 
price  for  the  farmer's  milk.  On  December 
19.  1957.  however,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  he  would  cut  this  guar- 
anty to  76  percent  of  a  fair  price.  He  an- 
nounced this  cut  in  price  to  the  farmer 
would  resiilt  in  a  saving  to  the  housewife  of 
one-half  cent  per  quart  for  milk. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  been  producing 
about  5  percent  more  milk  than  the  market 
has  been  able  to  absorb  at  today's  retaU 
luices.  It  is  ths  Secretary's  often  stated  idea 
that  if  he  can  Just  get  the  farmer's  selling 
price  for  milk  low  enough,  then  enough 
farmers  will  qvilt  mUking  cows  so  that  there 
will  he  no  "surplus"  of  milk.  In  this  event 
then  (if  there  Is  no  surplus)  presumably  the 
farmer's  selling  price  would  raise  to  "parity." 
To  use  the  Secretary's  line  of  reasoning  when 
this  happy  event  for  the  farmer  would  conoe 
about,  it  would  mean  the  cost  of  mUk  to 
ths  hoxisewlfe  would  be  raised  by  ly,  cents 
j>er  quart. 

Six  months  before  Secretary  Benson  an- 
notmced  his  lowered  prices  to  the  American 
farmer  Khmshchev  boasted  on  a  nationwide 
American  telecast  that  Russia  would  soon 
surpass  the  United  States  in  ths  per  capita 
production  of  mUk. 

Thus  we  have  the  American  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  using  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  cxirtaU  the  production  of  mUk  in 
the  United  States  while,  at  ths  same  time, 
the  Russian  dictator  is  striving  to  increass 
the  supply  of  milk  for  the  Russian  people. 

Under  these  eircumstances  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Russia  wm  sometime  surpass 
the  United  States  in  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion of  milk.    When  this  happens  it  will  be 


a  bigger  propaganda  vlctary  ttua  qiutnik  la 
many  of  the  depressed  areas  of  the  world 
where  cow's  milk  for  chlldrtn  la  such  a 
precious  commodity. 

But  then  comes  up  a  most  natural  ques- 
tion. "Are  we  reaUy  producing  more  milk 
than  we  need?-  If  we  are.  of  course  we 
shoiUd  quit  producing  so  much  milk. 

Few  men  in  America  work  as  hard  as  the 
dairy  farmer.  He  starts  to  mUk  iiis  cows  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  again  at  4 
o'clock  in  afternoon — 365  days  in  the  year. 
He  works  hard.  long  hours  to  produce  the 
world's  most  nearly  perfect  food.  But  if  he 
Is  to  be  paid  25  percent  less  than  he  ought 
to  be  paid  for  his  work,  of  course  aU  of  us 
woiild  advise  many  dairy  farmers  to  quit 
milking  cows  and  to  look  for  some  more  re- 
mimerative  kind  of  work. 

In  the  week  ending  December  14.  1967.  ths 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  that  if 
nobody  would  trust  him  alone  to  set  the 
price  at  which  com.  cotton,  and  wheat 
would  be  supported  by  the  Government  then 
he  would  consent  to  having  these  prices  set 
by  a  bipartisan  committee  of  the  Congress. 

This  then  brings  up  another  natural  ques- 
tion. "If,  as  the  Secretary  admits,  nobody 
WiU  trust  him  alone  to  set  the  prices  at 
wlileh  com.  cotton,  and  wheat  are  sup- 
ported— then  why  should  we  trust  >>«wt 
alone  to  set  the  price  at  which  milk  is  sup- 
ported?" The  supply  and  the  price  of  milk 
is  of  much  more  importance  to  the  house- 
wives and  chUdren  of  the  United  Statee 
tiian  is  the  price  and  acreage  aUotments  of 
com,  cotton,  and  wheat. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  maks.  (1)  X«t 
tis  accept  the  Secretary's  offer  with  respect 
to  crops,  but  transfer  it  to  the  matter  oi 
milk.  Let  us  have  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  the  Congress  set  the  Government  support 
price  for  milk  but  let  Congress  also  set  up  a 
committee  of  agricultural  economists,  rep- 
resentatives of  housewives,  dairy  executives, 
and  dairy  farmers  to  advise  with  the  Con- 
gressional committee  in  the  setting  of  the 
mUk  price  to  the  farmer.  They  would  do  a 
more  enlightened  Job  tlian  would  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  alone  (any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  alone).  We  are  putting  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  when 
we  let  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  alone  set 
the  price  of  milk  for  the  petals  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  relatively  few  dairy  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  "little  people". 
They  work  hard  but  they  have  no  organisa- 
tion of  consequence,  they  dont  represent 
many  votes,  and  they  have  no  powerful 
lobby  in  Washington — they  Just  about  have 
to  take  what  Government  rulings  and  priose 
are  banded  them,  or  quit  milking  cows. 

Do  we  want  a  lot  of  dairy  fanners  in  the 
United  States  to  quit  milking  cows? 

The  housewives  of  the  United  States  will 
be  listened  to  by  the  Congress  on  any  such 
important  subject  as  milk.  My  second  sug- 
gestion is  tliat  the  P.  T.  A's  of  America. 
and  the  Leagues  of  Women  Voten,  and  all 
groupe  of  women,  carefully  consider  this 
matter  of  our  milk  supply  and  price.  Then 
let  your  Congressman  and  your  Senator 
know  what  you  think  of  this  "one  man  eon* 
trol"  of  our  milk  supply  and  price. 

L.  W.  Cook. 

DacaTua.Iix. 


ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  admin- 
istratioD  would  summon  tbe  courage  to 
propose  a  separate  approprlatton  for 
eomomlc  assistanoe  to  India,  fiustead. 
the  decision  has  apparentljr  been  made 
to  Include  a  modest  mmoimt  for  Vi- 
dian aid  in  the  xmv  »iitnal-«eeaKitr  Mil. 
which.  comhlnfMi  with  possMf  kmam 
from  other  aourcw  ondL  sane  Poiiic  Law 
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480  asslstanee.  can  be  added  together  In 
a  minimal  package. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  this  la 
the  dramatic  program  which  the  situa- 
tion really  requires.  Several  disturbed 
statesmen  and  commentators  have 
brought  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  our 
attention  recently.  In  each  case  the 
facts  have  seemed  to  spell  out  a  real 
challenge  for  the  future  of  democracy 
in  Asia,  should  India's  second  5-year 
plan  fall. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  articles  was 
written  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
NiDYl.  It  Is  entitled  "If  India  Palls" 
and  appears  in  the  January  1958  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  dt  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Xr  India  Paixs 
(By  Senator  John  F.  KnmxDT) 
In  the  wide  span  of  Amolean  responsl- 
bUlties  m  foreign  policy  none  has  been  more 
perplexing  than  the  formulation  of  a  policy 
toward  the  new  and  uncommitted  nations 
running  from  Casablanca  to  Djakarta.  Over 
the  past  few  years  we  have  be^n  to  appre- 
ciate that  tested  formulae  we  have  applied 
to  events  in  Western  Bvu-ope  and  NATO  have 
only  limited  application  to  the  broad  medley 
of  changes  occ\irring  in  an  uncommitted 
world.  Though  we  have  learned  that  we 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  new  national- 
lams,  we  have  tended  to  Interpret  their 
meanings  too  much  against  the  backdrop 
of  oui  own  historic  experience. 

Easy  as  It  is  to  proclaim  a  position  of 
anticolonlallsm,"  many  sympathetic  ob- 
servers In  the  West  have  not  fully  realized 
that  some  of  the  new  states  liave  set  their 
courses  in  an  environment  empty  of  posi- 
tive democratic  or  liberal  aim;  that  their 
attainment  of  poUtical  independence  was 
but  a  prologue  to  the  harsh  realities  of  po- 
Utical and  economic  growth. 

We   have   begun   to   learn  that   a  purely 
military  response  to  the  tides  In  the  Middle 
East    and    Asia    Is   an    Ulusory    breakwater 
For  military  pacts  and  arms  shipments  are 
themselves  new  divisive  forces  In  areas  shot 
through  with  national  rivalries,  often  with- 
out historic  boundaries  and  aUegiances.    We 
are  t)eglnnlng  to  see,  too,  the  special  attrac- 
tion and  emotional  appeal  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  In  the  fluid  pattern  of  events 
in  the  uncommitted  world,  to  people  full  of 
social    resentment    and    accustomed    to  au- 
thoritarian   rule.     Communism   to   them    is 
the  alternative,  with  the  glamour  of  novelty 
of  breaking  fresh  ground,  and  of  seemlne  to 
offer  disciplined,  coherent,   and   Irresistible 
answers  to   the  overwhelming  problems  of 
economic    management    and    progress.     In- 
deed    it  has  been  one  of  Marxism's  cruelest 
ironies  that  It  has  gained  special  force  not 
In  advanced  Industrial  societies,  but  in  areas 
of  stagnation,  peasant  economy,  or  petrified 
authoritarianism.  t^^uiucu 

Can  the  underdeveloped  countries  achieve 
economic  modernization  In  freedom'  The 
outlook  m  many  countries  Is  not  hopeful 
some  of  these  countries  provide  bem-en  soil 
/  tor  any  real  economic  progress  to  take  root— 
^tl*  ««not  productively  absorb  Investment 
^pitai.  they   do  not  possess  the  skills  or 

hi^fiw"*^^^  °"^°°*  ^^^^'^  <»ertve  genuine 
benefit  from  economic  assistance,  their  rapid 
!^l  -tf  P^'P^laWon  ««em  certain  to  outpace 
^erf^'*'^?  ''^"•'*"«  *^  "'l^  standi 
2i?not^veVy°uTa;4T^"°"^^   ^* 


economic  development;  It  hM  achieved  a 
steady  rate  of  growth,  established  the  firm 
beginning  of  an  Industrial  base,  maintained 
an  economy  In  which  the  (private  sector 
plays  a  large  role,  and  avoided  an  excess  of 
governmental  regimentation  and  controls. 
In  India  democracy  has  prevatted  In  the  face 
of  heavy  obstacles,  the  national  and  per 
capita  Incomes  have  risen  despite  the  con- 
tinuing rise  In  popiUation.  ind  education 
has  spread.  Two  national  flections  have 
been  held  on  the  basis  of  xmlfersal  suffrage. 
The  parliamentary  framework  is  no  mirage 
and  is  sustained  by  capable  pOllUcal  leader- 
ship and  a  first-rate  civil  service. 

In  1956  India  completed  its  first  5-year 
plan  During  that  time  national  Income 
rose  by  nearly  18  percent,  at  least  6  percent 
more  than  expected.  Quite  upart  from  its 
mtrlnslc  economic  achievements,  this  plan 
with  its  emphasis  on  agriculture,  helped  to' 
generate  a  mood  of  national  confidence,  to 
S^^«^of^"?°*^  energies  awair  from  sterUe 
colonial  grievances  and  Into,  the  tack  of 
national    self-development,      lloreover.    the 

wit^.J'"  lt''°"^  "y  B°«*  Xarveste  and 
benign  weather.  During  the  berlod  of  thu 
plan  (1951-56)  the  United  Sta£  llJed  Jn^a 
with  nearly  $300  million  as  will  as  a  wheat 
^  of  $190  mlUlon  and  a  sjare  in  Worid 
Bank  loans  running  to  $40  tnlUion.  Pew 
assistance  contributions  we  haVe  made  have 
bwn^  better  used  for  real  economic  develop- 

India's  second  6-year  plan  a  now  In  its 
SnH?  f"-  ^  «>^^ast  to  tlj?  iSt  pSn  S 
ST  ntt  th^/*H  P*'"-  "  '"^y^n  collapse 
-»«S2IL*K^,***°^''''  •=  *^«  bKndmalden  of 
success— the  fact  that  the  Indl4n  economv  U 
«pandlng.  that  the  government  hwSortaS 
^.tLn*^***  ^""'"^  °'  controls,  that  It  has 
5^S^?**  a  considerable  sectlr  of  private 
tin»Z^'  ^^  P'^°-  '"oreo^r.  is  ambl- 
^^^^^'V**-*-^*^  "™e»  *^  large  as  the 
SS;,f,t*^H  ^W^^«  ^  ^  the  m^ 
SSSsh^f  °'^  °'  economlc!^owth-the 
fnS?»^i  ™*°*  w°'  capltal-geniratlve  basic 
industries  such  as  steel,  it  is  trying  to 
double  Indian  national  income  tn  rS ifnS 

^^ii^.^**^"  ^*<^^  resource!,  In  hydro- 
power.  Iron  ore.  manganese,  coal.  The 
essential  features  of  the  plan  Itoclude  three 
steel  mills,  which  absorb  the  laifeest  fraction 
of  the  investment  and  which  Would  expand 
crude  steel  output  to  6  million  ions;  railway 
mS  SJ^r^  improvements  costing  over 
$2»4  billion;  machine  moulding  shops  and  a 
step-up  In  hydroelectric  and  coal  output  as 
well  as  critical  but  less  expansive  plans  for 
agriculture  and  irrigation,  serviae  Industries 
housing,  and  education.  j  """'*'*• 

Clearly  this  plan,  which  is  deJeloplng  at  s 
time  of  poor  harvests  and  groiine  unem- 
ployment.  and  which  requireTSefm^^- 

«^r,  i^i^^^^f'y  """^  *^'"°^'*-  fe  dependent 
*^  i»*fnational  credit.  But  this  Is  a 
time  of  high  prices  in  foreign  capital.  The 
World  Bank's  interest  rate  is  mare  than  5V4 
percent.  The  road  ahead  for  India's  plan 
seems  extremely  difficult  indeed. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  India's  nesds  with  the 
assertion  that  she  has  launched  |a  grandiose 
and  impossibly  large  scheme  ciuing  for  a 
scale  of  efforts  and  cumulative  capital  in- 
fusion wholly  beyond  her  capacltr.  Tet  this 
Is  hardly  the  fact.  The  investment  repre- 
sented  is  less  than  $7  per  heS  ner  v/«r 
^^mi^o/i'  "^^  onlyrto'tlnnSIasriS 

«r*«rnl  ^}'^''  ^**  ''^''***«  ^«  parallel  effort 
of  totalitarian  planning  by  Chla.    If  the 

Sin.tn'!*'^"'  ^°'*'*'"  '**•  of  investment 
WUJ  still  be  less  than  10  percent  iT  total  na- 
tlonal  income,  compared  with  nearly  20  ner- 
T^r!''  /*^'*  ^'^^  '^  percent  in  prewlr 
i!^\  In  a  country  with  twice  the  papula- 

financing  will  only  equal  Swedea's  (with  » 
populauon  of  7  mllUon).  iwjtu  m 
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India,  moreover,  has  talen  stem  measures 
of  economic  self -discipline.  Austerity  char- 
acterizes the  current  ecotiomic  program  of 
the  Indian  Government.'  Taxes  are  h  gh, 
especiaUy  after  the  recent  addition  of  wea  th 
and  expenditure  taxes;  stiff  import  controls 
and  licensing  have  been  imposed  to  ease  the 
drain  on  India's  foreign  exchange  reserves. 
Foreign  travel  has  been  »amo8t  prohibited. 
Though  few  persons  hav#  an  income  level 
that  contributes  much  taiatlon  In  a  nation 
whose  per  capita  income  Is  under  $60.  per- 
sons of  measurable  lncon>e  are  taxed  more 
heavily  than  anywhere  1^  the  world.  In 
fact,  the  real  question  ts  whether  thece 
austerity  measures  may  hot  have  reached 
the  point  of  becoming  self tdefeating — drying 
up  too  much  private  capital,  debilitating  the 
private  sector  by  the  rigidity  of  import 
controls,  sapping  the  incentives  on  which 
much  of  the  plan  was  predicated. 

Unfortunately,  a  seriousi  foreign  exjhange 
crisis  has  forced  India  to  prune  its  plan  to 
the  core.    Her  balance  of  paymcnte  gap  may 
be  as  much  as  $3  blUlon  over  the  next  3'i 
years.    H3r  foreign  reserves  have  already  been 
almost   halved   in   the   pa|Bt   year.     Import 
restrictions  on  consumer  goods  have  been 
tightened  and  some  expenditures  under  the 
plan  curtailed,  extend  In  time,  or  canceled 
RaUroad    staUons.    office    buildings.    forelRn" 
cultural   missions,   radio   transmitters    and 
health  centers  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
cutback.     But    these    measures    have    only 
closed  the  gap  a  little:  thp  heavy  expendi- 
tures Ue  In   the   heart  ofl  the   plan— «teel 
transport.  IrrigaUon.  machine  plants,  power* 
Can  the  Indian  Oovemiient  cut  further 
Into  the  plan  without  deflating  aU  Its  vital 
energies?     it  Is  quite  clea^  that  It  cannot; 
for  a  genuine  program  of  ecDnomlc  devel- 
opment is  a  seamless  web  which  cannot  be 
pulled  apart  and  rewoven  from  cheaper  ma- 
terials.    The   Indian   economy   has   readied 
a  level  of  maturity  and  con$plexity  In  which 
the  various  elements  of  the  plan  are  Inter- 
woven—steel   and   trampoik   and   coal   and 
machine  tools  are  part  of  a  single  complex 
and  must  grow  together.    Moreover,  electric 
power  and  education  are  lihe  muscle  for  a 
developmental  effort.    Without  them  there 
will  be  a  husk  without  thi  kernel. 

Further  serious  cuts  In  the  plan.  In  short, 
would  not  save  money.  They  would  only 
veU  and  compound  even  ^eater  costs  In 
the  future— or  decree  the  death  sentence 
of  the  plan  and  India's  detnocraUc  experi- 
ment In  Asia.  There  may  i>e  some  streteh- 
out  which  can  be  made,  alfew  frills  to  '>e 
cut  and  a  few  poetponementts  which  are  pos- 
sible, but  they  little  affect  the  overall  scale 
of  the  plan  or  the  size  of  India's  loan  and 
aid  requirements. 

If  the  second  6-year  plan  ^Uapaes,  ao  may 
India.      If    India    collapses,    so    may    all    of 
Asia.     If  all  of  Asia  collapiw,  so  does  the 
security  of  the  United  Stakes  of  America. 
However  sharply  one  may  reject  the  concept 
of    American    ideals   Impelliig   us    to   help 
others  In  need,  however  bl^d  one  may  be 
to    the   dependence    of   our   own    economic 
well-being  upon  our  closing  the  prosperity 
gap    between   ourselves   and   the   have-not 
nations,  no  thoughtful  cltizefa  can  fail  to  see 
our  direct  stake  in  the  survUvai  of  free  gov- 
ernment in  India.    If  Indla—fthe  showcaM  of 
the    democratic    experiment   in    Asia,    the 
?ill  "^i  ^"'^^'^dw  with  i»eklng  for  the 
faith  and  following  of  that  aontlnenfs  mll- 
uons    of    questioning    cltlzeiis — should    faU 
prey  to  internal  disorder,  ajjitatlon,  or  dis- 
lUuslonment.  or  if  she  shoild  Join  China 
(with  a  population  of  nearlr  1  billion  be- 
tween them)   In  the  Commi^Ust  camp,  the 
free  worid  would  never  be  thTsame 
ri.^ntff^K!^*'  ^*^°  Goven^ent  has  con- 
Sfi^  nr,tJ**1u'*^"*'**°*  to  4«k  for  outside 
^'J^t^Vy.  ^f-^  Go^erameat  nor  our  own 

ST  ^^o  ^  dependent  upon  outside  ckpl- 
tal.    The  Communist  world  need  not  supply 


it— their  purpoMs  would  be  erwi  better 
suited  by  tb*  Netam  Gorsmment's  faUura. 
It  u  the  free  world — basically  its  wealthiest 
leader,  the  United  Stetae — that  holds  the 
key  to  IndU's  future:  and  India's  future  may 
well  be  the  key  to  the  free  world. 

The  central  Issue  U  not  India's  neutrality, 
or  the  statements  of  Nehru  and  Krishna 
Menon,  or  India's  relations  with  Pakistan, 
or  the  existence  of  nationalised  Industrlse. 
or  competition  with  or  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican products.  We  may  talk  about  theee 
and  other  problems — we  may  assert  they  re- 
quire further  study  or  negotiation  or  de- 
lay— but  they  cannot  obscure  the  central 
Issue:  the  survival  of  India,  of  Asia,  of  the 
free  world.  No  discussion  can  avoid  the 
harsh  faeu  of  India's  real  needs,  of  her  de- 
pendence upon  the  second  plan's  success,  of 
that  plan's  dependence  upon  American 
funds,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  a  free 
and  independent  India. 

It  Is  not  as  though  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  warned:  "Help  us  or  we  shall  go 
to  Moscow."  They  have  attempted  no  such 
Intimidation.  But  they  know  and  we  know 
what  the  alternatives  are  to  economic  and 
political  stability  in  Asia — and  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Indian  state  of  Kerala,  where 
weU-edueated  but  despairing  citizens  freely 
elected  a  Communist  government. 

The  necessity  for  American  action  Is  so 
apparent  that  the  real  question  now.  I 
would  hope.  Is  not  whether  we  respond  but 
how.  There  is  some  indication  that  the 
administration  Is  imwilllnf  to  take  the  mat- 
ter directly  to  Congress,  but  may  prefer 
Instead  to  piece  together  an  aid  program 
from  exisUng  laws,  much  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  Poland  last  spring.  Woxild  this  be 
enough? 

At  the  preeent  time  the  United  States  Is 
fumUhlng  India  about  $70  miUlon  In  hard 
currency  assistance,  most  of  it  on  a  loan 
basis.  About  $60  million  is  for  economic 
development  purposes — such  as  machinery 
and  steel  plates — and  the  remainder  In  tech- 
nical asElsUnce.  In  addition,  India  wUl 
receive  about  $380  mUlIon  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities — largely  wheat  and 
rice— over  a  S-year  period,  with  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  local  currenclee  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  these  commodities  alao 
loaned  back  to  India  for  economic  develop- 
ment purposes.  Although  the  total  is  thus 
already  a  larger  levsl  of  assistance  than  we 
were  providing  under  the  first  plan,  it  falls 
far  short  of  her  requirements,  even  after  the 
assistance  likely  to  come  from  other  nations 
and  the  World  Bank. 

There  are.  of  cotuve.  avenues  of  increased 
assistance  \mder  present  legislation  which 
the  administration  is  exploring: 

Pirst.  the  law  on  agricultural  surpluses 
may  be  capiuiized  by  another  half  billion 
or  more  dollars,  with  some  of  this  going  to 
India — but  there  are  many  other  claimants, 
including  close  allies  such  as  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

Second,  the  Export-Import  Bank  might 
reshape  Its  policies  so  as  to  Include  India. 
But  Its  current  requirements  for  early  re- 
payment and  for  the  purchase  of  American 
goods  make  It  of  Uttle  help  to  India's  pro- 
gram—and a  half  a  billion  of  its  current 
credit  has  already  iMen  committed  to  Great 
Britain. 

Third,  Indu  might  receive  a  larger  loan 
from  the  new  ICA  (International  Develop- 
ment Fund).  But  the  Congress  capitalized 
tnis  fund  at  only  $aoo  mlUlon;  and  even  If 
a  sharp  Increase  were  voted  at  this  coming 
«««lon.  it  also  must  serve  many  "cus- 
tomers" without  committing  an  exaggerat- 
edly large  percentage  of  Its  funds  to  any  one 
country. 

Perhaps  theee  laws  could  all  be  xtsed;  per- 
*»Ps  we  could  adapt  the  propocala  for  in- 
creasing IndU's  credit  suggested  by  Senator 
JOHM  SHBaiiAK  CooPBK.  our  able  former  am- 
o««*dor  to  New  Delhi,  who  urged  that  we 
•eu  an  additional  giao  mlllloa  of  agrlcul- 
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Jl^,^?'**'!!?  •••^"^  nipee^  and  convert 
the  $190  million  wheat  loans  of  1961  to  a 
rupee  basis.  But  theee  stepe  do  not  eeem  to 
me  to  oome  to  terms  with  India's  real  needs 
over  the  full  span  of  the  second  plan.  That 
effort  requires  something  more  than  merely 
small  Injections  of  adrenalin. 

Too  often  In  the  pest  our  aid  to  India  has 
been  marked  by  reluctance,  vaclUatlon.  and 
excessive  redtape.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
rather  than  relying  year  by  year  on  a  series 
of  expedients,  holding  the  Indians  in  per- 
petual suspense,  and  giving  aid  short  of  the 
minimum  required,  the  time  has  come  to 
meet  the  problem  head  on  with  special  leg- 
islation, to  act  generously  according  to  our 
abUlty  In  full  recognlUon  that  the  success  of 
the  Indian  development  scheme  Is  In  our 
own  best  Interest. 

Because  of  the  shortage  cA  time.  It  may  be 
necessary  In  the  coming  year  to  pass  an 
emergency-type  program  for  India  to  last 
untU  there  has  been  a  full  assessment  of 
needs — as  Congress  did  In  the  faU  of  1967  for 
the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan.  But  It  would 
be  no  service  to  ourselves  or  to  India  to  hope 
that  a  final  solution  can  be  found  by  Equeez- 
Ing  small  items  from  all  existing  laws  and 
hoping  that  they  can  do  the  Job  with  a  little 
belt  tightening  in  India.  If  our  actions  are 
to  have  the  maximum  economic  and  psy- 
chological Impact.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
meet  this  challenge  boldly  and  with  courage. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  $600  million 
loan  figure  Informally  suggested  to  our  Gov- 
ernment by  Indian  Finance  Minister  Krlsh- 
namachari  represents  a  magic  number  as 
either  a  floor  or  a  ceiling.  Our  stake  In  the 
plan  is  vital  enough  for  us  to  make  certain 
that  we  grant  neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 
The  Indian  planners  themselves  seem  un- 
certain about  their  "built-in  deficit,"  about 
what  fitfther  cuts  or  postponements  are 
plausible,  or  what  their  real  needs  will  be 
for  dollar  loan  support  through  1961.  The 
serious  plight  of  the  plan  is  obvious  In  In- 
dia's talks  with  American.  British,  and  Ger- 
man leaders — but  the  exact  nattire  of  Its 
needs  need  to  be  spelled  out  more  fully. 

The  parallel  here  with  the  problems  of 
■uropean  recovery  Just  10  years  ago  Is  strik- 
ing. Like  that  of  postwar  Europe,  the  In- 
dian economy  has  reached  the  crucial  and 
precarloxu  point  of  success  or  falling,  with 
much  the  same  political  dangers.  Secre- 
tary George  C.  Marshall  In  1947  urged  the 
European  ooimtrtes  to  make  a  reckoning  of 
their  primary  requirements.  After  such  a 
review  and  a  candid  presentation  of  needs. 
it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  commit 
Itself  to  the  Marshall  program  of  European 
recovery.  Today,  if  we  are  to  become  effec- 
tive contributors  to  India's  economic  survival 
and  health.  It  Is  essential  that  India  preeent 
us  with  a  searching  and  whoUy  realistic 
accounting  of  Its  plans  and  needs. 

As  long  as  her  preclee  requirements  are 
shrouded  In  uncertainty,  we  are  likely  to 
continue  purely  stopgap  and  patchwork 
remedies  which  will  satisfy  neither  India 
nor  potential  lenders.  It  Is  far  better  If  a 
frank  exchange  exlrts  between  both  coun- 
tries, both  in  terms  of  generating  support 
and  securing  a  level  of  aid  which  rests  on 
mors  than  false  expectations  or  cloudy 
hopes.  There  exists  In  the  United  States  a 
large  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  India 
and  a  genuine  concern  that  Its  economic 
growth  be  unimpaired.  But  a  fund  of  good 
wUl  becomea  m,  source  of  support  only  if 
there  Is  assm«nce  that  India  herself  knows 
her  destination  and  goals  and  is  aware  of 
the  means  neoesEary  to  reach  them.  It 
would  be  an  Important  step  forward  If  the 
United  States  would  begin  at  once  to  un- 
dertake the  kind  of  bipartisan  surveys 
Which  were  made  in  Europe  in  1047-48,  both 
Uirougb  Oongresslonal  committees  and  ex- 
ecutive study  groupe. 

It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  the 
UUted  States  Itsssury  be  the  sole  soxirce  of 


support  to  sustain  the  Indian  plsa.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  occasion  provides  •  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  kind  ot  real  multUatetml 
assistance  and  Joint  affort  many  of  mm  have 
long  urged.  It  U  likely  that  Germany  wlU 
make  a  significant  contribution,  that  Can- 
ada and  Great  Britain  and  the  Colombo 
plan  countries  can  make  modest  ones.  f>nd 
that  in  the  Improved  climate  of  relations 
even  Japan  may  be  a  contributory  state  in 
textile  machinery.  Moreover,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  has  already  made  loans  for  raU- 
road  development  and  to  the  Tata  Steel 
Co,  and  wUl  probably  make  more  ne 
yond  the  $360  million  already  committed. 

The  Soviet  Union,  too.  may  well  be  a  con- 
tributor—and some  will  say  that  American 
aid  is  thus  futUe  or  misguided.  The  Soviet 
Union  has.  to  be  stu-e.  loaned  India  much 
of  the  money  to  build  the  Bhelal  steel  mill 
on  a  12-year  2^  percent  loan  and  has  re- 
cently negotiated  another  $136  mUUon  loan 
at  low  interest.  But  here  seems  to  be  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  match  systems 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  favorable  terms, 
to  Ehow  our  true  concern  for  economic  de- 
velopment, and  to  push  India  well  ahead  In 
Its  competlUon  with  the  CWnese  economy 
(which  Is  also  on  its  second  plan  phase  and 
experiencing  serious  trouble.  eepeclaUy  in 
the  agricultural  sector). 

PlnaUy,  some  help  can  be  expected  from 
private  Investment,  which  has  already  en- 
tered India  in  some  quantity  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  on  an  expanded  basis.  But 
private  Investment  cannot  cover  the  gap. 
There  is  Uttle  question  that  dollar  for  dollar 
private  Investment  is  both  the  most  dur- 
able and  most  resilient  form  of  assistance: 
and  varied  foreign  concerns  and  banks  have 
made  Investments  in  India.  (Krupps  of 
Germany  la  buUdlng  a  steel  mill;  the  World 
Bank  has  repeatedly  shown  confidence  In 
the  private  sector  of  the  Indian  economy.! 
But  It  is  equaUy  true  that  we  are  In  s 
period  of  Investment  capital  starvation, 
with  an  overabundance  of  capital  outlets  and 
a  depletion  of  available  sources.  The  United 
States  channeled  over  $4  billion  Into  private 
foreign  Investment  last  year,  but  less  than 
10  percent  of  this  was  venture  capital  In 
underdeveloped  states.  Well  over  three- 
quarters  Is  attributable  to  Investment  in 
Canstda.  In  Latin  America  and  Middle  East 
oU. 

There  Is  no  visible  political  glory  for  either 
party  In  coming  to  the  aid  of  India,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  high  taxes  and 
pressing  defense  needs.  The  task  of  selling 
such  a  program  to  the  American  i>eople  is 
far  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  decade  ago— 
for  we  were  more  familiar  with  the  people 
and  problems  of  Europe,  our  ties  were  closer, 
their  economies  wvr*  more  directly  alined 
with  our  own  and  held  out  more  certain 
promise  of  success.  But  the  need  and  the 
danger  are  as  great  now  as  then — India 
today  represents  as  great  a  hope  and  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  of  liberal  democracy  as 
Western  Europe  did  In  1947 — and  our  people 
are  still,  I  am  confident,  equal  to  the  effort. 

I  realize  that  It  Is  difficult  to  give  reso- 
nance to  such  words  and  proposals  In  the 
mood  which  has  governed  our  approach  to 
foreign  aid  and  economic  policy  In  the 
paft  sessions  of  Congress.  But  this  mood 
has  In  part  been  Inauced  by  the  persistent 
counsel  of  caution,  by  the  lack  of  vision  and 
purpoeefulness  with  which  we  have  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world.  If  we  are  to  break  the  aimless 
drift  and  deadlocks  In  policy,  if  we  are  to 
regain  the  Initiative  In  world  affairs,  if  we 
are  to  roiise  the  decent  emotions  of  Ameri- 
cana. It  la  time  again  that  we  seek  projects 
with  the  power  of  stirring  and  tallying  our 
hopes  and  energies. 

In  the  Indian  loan   sppwsl   tlis  Dnited 
States  can   both  demonstrate 
magnanimity  and  aarre  weQ 
Interest  in  Asia. 
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tJNIOIf  fXEMOCRACY  IN  AGTTOOff 

Mr.  HUMPHRK7.  Mr.  Fmideiit.  I 
dMlTB  to  inrtts  tbe  atteutioa  of  tfate  body 
to  an  oofeataiidiiis  example  of  mdon  de- 
mocracy In  actton,  vUch  has  teen  taldns 
place  for  the  last  2  wedu  here  in  Wash- 
In^fam.  I  know  our  dtetingnlshed  Pre- 
siding OfBcer.  the  Vice  President,  Is 
aware  of  this,  isecause  be  addressed  ttae 
distingirishfiri  assembly  of  delegates. 

I  am  referring,  Ux.  President,  to  a  ae- 
ries of  workmg  conferences  that  are 
being  heW  here  by  one  of  America's  great 
unions,  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America.  These  conferences  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  Vice  President  and  by  the 
Senate  majority  leader  [Mr.  Johksom  of 
Texas]. 

During  these  3  weeks  4.000  rank  and 
file  leaders  of  this  great  imkm,  repre- 
senting 1^  millicm  members  from  nearly 
every  State  In  America,  have  been  hold- 
ing workshop  meetings  here.  They  have 
been  discussing  not  only  how  to  best 
serve  the  people  they  represent  in  their 
imlons,  but  also  their  communities,  ttieir 
States,  and  the  Nation. 

These  leaders  come  from  the  working 
heart  of  America — from  the  iron  ranges 
of  my  own  state  of  Minnesota,  from  the 
lead  azid  zinc  mines  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  the  great  industrial  centers, 
from  the  giant  steel  centers  of  Qsry, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where, and  from  the  fabricating  mills 
and  plants  which  produce  not  only  the 
weapons  of  national  defense  but  the  in- 
struments of  peaceful  living  in  the  home. 

In  addition  to  their  many  industry 
problems,  they  are  faced  with  a  common 
problem — the  specter  of  growing  unem- 
ployment and  recession.  They  are 
deeply  concerned,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  the  ei^ire  Nation  and 
the  Free  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  it 
has  always  been  my  privilege  to  have 
the  support  of  this  great  democratic 
union  membership.  It  represents  indus- 
larial  democracy  at  its  best.  Within  the 
framework  of  its  democratic  constitu- 
tion, the  rank-and-file  members  elect 
their  own  ofiBcers,  from  the  local  imion 
to  the  international  level.  Their  elec- 
tion structure  is  similar  to  the  demo- 
cratic election  structure  of  our  Nation. 

Their  elected  president,  David  J.  Mc- 
Donald, one  of  the  truly  able  and  dis- 
tinguished labor  statesmen,  has  bril- 
liantly presented  an  analysis  to  these 
conferences  of  the  problems  facing  the 
economy  in  this  uneasy  aixl  troubled 
world.  I  know  Mr.  McDonald  to  be  one 
of  the  true  labor  statesmen  of  America, 
Mr.  President,  and  a  great  public  servant 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  analy- 
sis to  every  Member  of  this  body,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stxxlworkxrs  and  thk  Rconomt:  What  Is 

Happinino  and  What  Must  Be  Dons 
(An  address  by  David  J.  McDozuUd.  President, 

United  Steelworkers  of  Am^rkriy,  January 

6, 1058) 

AsAmerlca  enters  a  new  yesr  of  crisis,  it 
Is  necessary  to  speak  forthrlghtly  about  the 
state  of  o\ir  naUonal  economy. 
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pertodlo 

overtakea  m,  and  tt  sbows  evkienoe  at  be- 
eomlng  ••  errere  as.  or  pertiapsTwone  thaa. 
tbe  reee—lona  eC  IMS  and  1954.  •  Beeaxxse  oC 
reeent  prodvetkm  cvtba^s,  tbe  Svlng  stand- 
ards oC  mlUlons  of  our  famUles  ^ve  already 
begun  to  deteriorate,  our  secunty  is  being 
waaJEened,  and  our  prestige  ovefseaa  is  un- 
dermined. 

As  spokesman  for  over  1,2SO,000  Eteelivoik- 
ers  who  are  deeply  affected  by  these  events, 
and  as  an  American,  I  cannot  Sefrain  from 
expressing  my  candid  views  abmit  what  Is 
happening  and  what  must  be  dine. 

Bven  before  the  ftret  sputnik  fltohed  across 
the  *y  and  dramatized  the  rapid  rise  of 
Soviet  sclentlftc,  Industrial  aSd  military 
might,  our  own  unmatched  productive  sys- 
tem— the  inspiration  and  defensive  bulwark 
of  the  entire  Free  Work! — had  entered  a 
dangerous  downward  drift.  i 

Manufacturing  and  mining  oxltput  In  the 
United  States  has  dropped  7  percfent  between 
December  1958  and  December  1^57.  More- 
over, the  fall-off  has  been  acceler  iting  rapid- 
ly during  the  last  4  months. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  othi  r  hand,  re- 
ports that  Its  tnclxistrlal  productl  on  went  up 
10  percent  dmring  the  year  Just  (  nded. 

Our  output,  moreover,  contlx  ues  to  de- 
cllnje  and  most  economists  f on  se«  no  up- 
txurn  before  the  second  >>nlf  of  1968.  if  by 
then.  Unless  vigorous  correctivs  action  is 
taken  immediately. 

By  mid -November,  3.2  mUUoi  Americans 
were  already  unemployed.  Tb  \a  was  the 
highest  jobless  count  for  any  Noi  ember  since 
1949.  Since  then — although  ofl  clal  figures 
are  not  yet  available — we  all  kn<  w  that  un- 
employment has  gone  up  stUI  :  oore. 

Workers  in  manufacturing  are  particular- 
ly hard  hit.  By  mld-Novemfcer,  factory  jobs 
had  already  been  slashed  by  654 .0  }0  since  De- 
cember 19:c.  In  the  eame  pirio< :,  the  woik- 
week  in  manufacturing  fell  ofl  from  41.0 
lioui-8  to  30J.  Furthermore,  employment  in 
major  nonmanufacturing  categones  iias  also 
leveled  ofl  or  declined.  ; 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  In- 
evitably overtake  the  economy  wlien  the  out- 
put of  one  great  American  Indust  ry  after  an- 
other stagnates  or  declines. 

Today,  the  aliuninum  industry  Is  tTirning 
out  about  12  percent  less  than  its  rapidly 
expanding  capacity  could  provide;  20  per- 
cent less  major  electricai  appliances  are  be- 
ing manxifactured  tlian  could  b«  produced; 
26  percent  less  automobiles;  43  percent  less 
freight  cars;  60  percent  less  maehine  tools. 

And,  today  over  a  third  of  the  i  production 
capacity  of  the  great  basic  steel  Industry  oT 
the  United  States  stands  idle.  Blast  fnr- 
naoea.  open  hearths,  and  rolling  mills  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  an  additional  50  mlllkm 
tons  of  steel  ingots  a  year  to  meet  our 
civilian  and  defense  requirements,  are  now 
shut  down. 

Meanwhile.  125X>00  members  ofjthe  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  in  l^sic  steel. 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  metal  ESlning.  and 
In  metal  fabricating  establishments  are  un- 
employed and  200,000  additiimal  members 
are  working  short  time.  T 

The  loss  of  purchasing  power  Buffered  by 
our  membership  alone,  due  to  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  reduced  workweek  now  ap- 
proximates a  rate  of  tSSO  rniin^y  a  year. 

Steel  Industry  forecasters  express  only  a 
hope  that  production  may  rise  Bi;iBclently  In 
the  last  part  of  1968  to  achieve  an  average 
operating  rate  of  about  75  percent  of  capac- 
ity for  the  year.  But  even  if  fhls  goal  te 
reached,  the  United  States  will  have  lost— 
and  Irretrtevalily— about  S6  million  tons  of 
Steel  that  ogokl  have  been  produced.  TIUs 
la  in  addltkm  «o  the  loss  at  IS  zauiion  tona 
that  w«  could  have  turned  oat  in  the  last 
6  months  of  1957.  but  did  not.      i 

In  1A57-.68— as  In  1040  and<  19M— our 
constantly  rising  capacity  to  produce  has 
again   outpaced   the   ability   of  f55   million 
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American  famlliea  to  buy  the  weattb  atm 
national  ecoaomy  la  able  ti»  torn  out. 

Par  a  years  our  soaring  In^stment  In  new 
plantB  and  In  n»ars  eOdlBnt 
■parkad  ttara  boom  which  sfeided  last  year. 
In  1956,  capital  tnvestment  S^Eyroeketed  to  a 
record  $S5  bauon,  more  t|ian  96  blUlon 
higher  than  the  year  before. !  In  1967  It  row 
sttn  higher,  to  $37  bUllon.  fhls  tremendous 
expansion  ot  production  capiictty  has  created 
ttM  posstbUity  of  an  unpreciadented  growth 
In  the  output  <»t  goods  at  all  sorts. 

Unfortunately,  however,  demands  from 
an  souroea  have  lagged  far  behind  our  rising 
ablUty  to  produce.  In  fac4.  In  many  im- 
portant categories  1957  saMe  were  lagging 
b^ind  the  levels  of  a  year  nr  even  2  years 
before. 

For  ezaznple:  I 

In  the  first  11  months  <w  1957,  the  sale 
of  new  automobiles  came  t^  S'/j  million,  a 
shade  less  than  the  year  before.  During  the 
same  period  In  1955.  howe>jer.  over  7  mil- 
lion new  ears  were  sold. 

lAst  year,  new  hoxislng  starts  fell  to  leas 
than  a  million  for  the  first  time  since  1948. 
In  1956,  we  started  to  buUd  bver  1.1  mmion 
new  dwamng  aniu  and  moite  than  1.3  mil- 
lion in  the  course  of  the  yeai  before. 

Shipments  of  major  elec^-ical  appliances 
also  lagged  in  1957— freese^  were  down  6 
percent  from  the  year  toetafe.  refrigerators 
down  914   percent,  ranges  d(>wn  14  percent. 

Furniture  sales  also  feU  o^  atwut  10  per- 
cent last  year.  | 

Freight  carloadings  are  rutanlng  about  15 
percent  below  a  year  ago.        I 

Waning  optimism  about  tl^e  health  of  the 
economy  was  finally  reflecte<^  on  Wall  Street 
and  set  in  motion  the  stock-market  slump 
that  began  last  July.  As  pr^uction  sched- 
ules leveled  off  or  moved  do^ward,  the  de- 
cUne  gradually  spread,  like  aj  chain  reaction, 
from  one  industry  to  auotheti. 

For  3  8uccesBi\-e  months  the  personal  In- 
come of  the  American  peoplo  has  been  going 
down,  alttK>ugh  most  of  the  Crop  so  far  Is  in 
"labor"  income,  and  reflects  the  wage  losses 
from  unemployment  and  th^  shorter  work- 
week. 

Retail  sales  have  likewise 
ward  trend  In  recent  mon 
more  families  find  their  1 
millions   beconae    apprebens 
Jobs  and  debts  (consumer  d^bt  is  now  at  a 
record  high)  a  lag  In  sales  Isl  not  surprising. 

Meanwhile,  manufacturing  and  trade  In- 
ventories are  near  an  all^ime  peak.  As 
could  be  anticipated  under;  these  circum- 
stances, incoming  orders  add  the  unfilled 
backlogs  of  many  manufaet  iring  concerns, 
are  now  declining. 

Thus,  the  immediate  otitic  ok  Is  not  good. 

During  the  1949  recession^  rapidly  rising 
Federal,  State,  and  local  e^endltures  and 
rising  automobile  sales  helted  to  cxuhion 
the  decline.  IXirtng  the  1954  slump,  boom- 
ing home  construction  and  rising  consumer 
purchases  did  the  same.  Unfortvuiately.  no 
comparable  upward  movement  in  any  ma- 
jor area  is  immediately  in  sU  ht  on  the  basis 
of  production  forecasts. 

Hoxislng  starts  now  show  tta  sign  of  rising 
appreciably  above  the  level  Of  1957. 

Automobile  production — with  800,000  new 
1958  models  reported  to  be  la  dealers'  show- 
rooms and  overfiowing  the  lotis — iiardly  looks 
promising  for  1958.  In  fact.  Industry  sources 
now  predict  lower  sales  than  a)  year  ago. 

Since  mldsummpr.  exports  lalao  have  been 
falling. 

Furthermore,  in  the  face  ^  Idle  produc- 
tion capacity,  businessmen  wee  revising  their 
plans  for  new  plant  and  equipment  down- 
ward. An  overall  drop  of  at  liast  $2  billion — 
or  about  7  percent— ia  forecast  for  1958. 
Outlays  by  manufacturers  *e  already  ex- 
pected to  faU  16  percent,  n.  demand  fails 
to  rise  very  quickly,  these  to^  may  weU  be 
cut  still  mora.  (At  the  same  time,  our  capac- 
ity to  produce  with  more  efficient  machines 
and  with  fewer  employees  wl  1  stUl  be  rising 
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rapidly  as  espanalon  ptograma  for  this  year 
as  well  as  for  previous  yaan  are  finally  com- 
pleted.) 

Although  total  Oovemment  outlays  will 
go  up  in  1958,  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  Increase  now  planned  win  be  sufflctent  to 
restore  full  employment  and  production  In 
the  months  immediately  ahead.  The  na- 
tional administration,  although  belatedly 
accelerating  defense  prbcuoement  contracts. 
apparently  will  propose  an  overall  Federal 
budget  rise  of  only  two  to  three  bUllon  dol- 
lars. At  the  SUte  and  local  levrt,  where  tax 
collections  are  beginning  to  level  off.  public 
assistance  costs  are  rising,  and  the  debt  bur- 
den is  now  at  an  alltinte  high,  we  cannot  be 
too  certain  that  public  works  outlays  will 
continue  to  rise  substantially. 

As  steelworkers.  we  have  no  desire  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate effort  to  change  It.  However,  events 
are  becoming  Increaslni^y  critical  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  at  our  members,  and  for 
the  Nation. 

Instead  of  vainly  waiting  to  see  If  the  sit- 
uation gets  worse,  in  3  months  or  in  6 — 
and  facing  the  poeslbiUty  of  having  to  cope 
with  a  much  more  difficult  problem  later 
on — action  must  t>e  taken  now  to  reverse 
the   downward    trend. 

The  great  American  productive  system  can 
be.  and  mu3t  be,  Unmediately  restored  to 
full  operation  to  meet  the  dally  needs  of 
our  expanding  population  and  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Imperiled  free  world. 
^Our  economy  miut.  In  fact,  move  constantly 
foi-ward  to  higher  levels  of  production  and 
efficiency. 

By  the  last  3  months  of  1958,  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  record  production  rate 
at  least  925  billion  higher  than  our  output 
level  during  the  last  quarter  of  1937. 

We  are  completely  confident  this  produc- 
tion goal  can  be  achieved.  These  are  our 
views  about  why  we  must  achieve  It.  and 
how: 


t.  TRX  uarawss  or  trb 

MADx  ncxnm 

Many  argue  that  \mtU  a  worldwide  dis- 
armament agreement  can  become  a  reality, 
only  our  own  overwhelming  retaliatory 
power  wUl  effectively  deter  aggression. 

As  steelworkers.  we  do  not  deem  ourselves 
experts  who  can  advise  precisely  what  must 
be  done,  how  much,  and  how  fast. 

But  this  we  certainly  do  know.  No  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  match 
our  physical  and  manpower  resources  avail- 
able to  do  any  job.  Olven  the  facts  and 
the  leadership,  Americans  will  support,  and 
will  accomplish,  whatever  must  be  done. 

Is  it  not  time  to  be  getting  on  with  the 
job» 

From  mld-1967  to  the  end  of  this  year, 
about  60  million  tons  of  steel  that  America 
could  and  should  have  been  producing  to 
remain  strong  and  proeperous,  will  likely 
be  lost  If  we  keep  on  drifting.  This  tragic 
waste  Is  actually  equivalent  to  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  entire  60  miUion  ton  steel  pro- 
duction goal  the  B\isslans  have  set  for  them- 
selves in  1958. 

Furthermore,  the  present  recession  Is  al- 
ready causing  a  mountainous  production 
loss  of  other  vital  materials  and  equipment. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  many  factors 
other  than  the  amount  of  money  spent  and 
materials  used  up  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  our  defense  preparedness.  Scientiflo 
research,  miUtary  production  planning,  and 
the  training  of  technical  personnel  are  »n- 
creasingly  vital  too.  We  are  not  aposties 
of  frenzied  defense  spending  for  Its  own 
sake,  alone. 

American  educational  leadership— on 
which  our  actentlfle  and  technical  advances, 
our  pubUc  welfare  and  our  defense  aU  U-- 
revocably  depend— must  be  restored.  Far 
more  facilities  for  scientific  research  and 
traiidng  must  be   eeUbllshed.     Competent 


teachers  most  be  attracted  to  the  schooU. 
and  kept  there,  by  the  payment  of  adequate 
salartea.  Furthermore,  a  vast  extension  of 
higher  education  in  aU  fields  must  be 
achieved  through  scholarships  and  by  other 
means. 

Is  It  not  a  national  scandal  that  today 
<»ly  4  out  of  every  11  high  school  graduates 
who  are  qualified,  actually  enter  coUege? 
The  rest  either  lack  the  necessary  motiva- 
tion to  continue  their  education,  or  are 
financially  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

In  addition,  we  must  further  extend  our 
effort  to  aid  underdeveloped  free  nations,  for 
humanitarian  and  sectulty  reasons  alike. 
Stronger  econonUes,  as  well  as  military  aid, 
ere  essential  everywhere  to  strengthen  free- 
dom. Unfortunately,  the  gap  between  the 
poor  nations  and  ttie  wealthy  ones  is  getting 
wider,  rather  than  diminishing. 

We  should  be  helping  more,  by  increasing 
mutually  beneficial  trade,  by  increasing 
technical  asslrtance,  and  by  increasing  oiu 
grants  and  loans — particularly  at  a  time 
when  '<f*"»nd8  on  our  industry  are  slack  and 
our  farmers  are  capable  of  producing  an 
abundance  we  cannot  ourselves  consume. 

t.  THX  PHTSICAI,  rACnJTXBS  Or  AMCKICAN  COM- 
KUNITIXS  ICtTST  B>  KXPANDKD  TO  MXXT  OtTB 
GXOWING 


There  is  much  to  be  done  at  home  that 
eould  keep  America's  mammoth  productive 
system  continuourly  and  fully  employed. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time  we  could 
be  producing  more  steel,  cement,  aluminum, 
and  glass  to  help  end  the  critical  classroom 
shortage  across  the  Nation. 

American  schools  and  colleges  are  already 
filled  to  overflowing.  Yet,  enrollments  are 
now  Increasing  by  over  a  million  a  year. 
By  1966.  elementary,  high  school  and  college 
attendance  Is  expected  to  be  15  million 
higher  than  it  was  In  1955. 

Already  the  classroom  shortage  exceeds 
150,000.  In  the  next  6  years,  according  to 
responsible  estimates,  America  should  build 
at  least  half  a  million  new  schoolrooms.  A 
total  of  about  15,000  new  schools  shovild  be 
constructed   throughout   the   Nation. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  School  Construc- 
tion Act  will  give  needed  aid  in  this  area. 
More  than  Federal-aid  at  the  college  level 
and  for  scientific  and  technical  research  is 
now  needed;  we  must  strengthen  our  entire 
school  system  from  the  bottom  up.  Passage 
of  this  act  is  essential  to  help  build  schools 
In  communities  where  they  are  now  most 
critically  needed.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
put  idle  men  and  machines  back  to  work. 
Most  lmi>ortant.  it  will  show  that  Americans 
mean  it  when  we  say  that  our  education 
must  once  again  lead  the  world. 

In  addition,  a  tremendous  backlog  of  un- 
met pubUc  facility  needs — besides  oiir  school 
requirements — has  been  gradually  building 
up. 

In  1940,  we  were  a  Nation  of  132  million 
people.  There  are  173  million  Americans 
today.  Ten  years  from  now  there  will  be 
200  million. 

Natxirally,  this  astrononUcal  population 
rise  is  increasing  the  demand  for  every  type 
ta  public  facility.  Moreover,  the  construc- 
tion lag  during  the  depression  and  two  wars 
has  intensified  the  crisis  we  now  face. 

Despite  our  record  postwar  state  and  local 
construction  of  streets  and  highways,  water, 
sewerage  and  Industrial  waste  facilities,  air- 
prats,  parks  and  recreational  centers,  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutional  buildings,  the 
need  keeps  motmting,  jiarticularly  in  the 
congested  metropoUtan  areas  where  most  of 
the  population  growth  is  now  occiurlng. 

According  to  Government  studies,  even  the 
present  peak  rate  of  State  and  local  public 
works  construction  Is  less  than  half  of  our 
current  need. 

On  the  Federal  level,  we  are  also  lagging 
In  harbor  Improvonent.  flood  control,  the 
expansion  of  power  facilities,  the  strength- 
ening of  our  merchant  marine,  the  improve- 


ment of  our  national  parks  and  fomeU.  %iva 
the  ooustniction  of  Federal  buildings. 

AU    of    these    public    fadlitlea 
State  and  local — are  nesnntlsl  and  urgently 
needed  pubUc  improvements. 

By  accelerating  this  kind  of  oonstmetloti 
now.  we  could  stlmolate  onployment  and 
utilise  Industrial  capacity  we  aie  presently 
v**ttng-  Furthermore,  the  wealth  of  the 
entire  Nation  oould  be  greatly  and  pecma- 
nenUy  increased. 

Prompt  Federal  leadership  could  rapidly 
increase  home  construction  and  slum  clear- 
ance in  cities  across  the  country.  Only  last 
month  Fortune  magairtne  pointed  out — "To- 
day some  17  million  Americans  Uve  in  dwell- 
ings that  are  beyond  rebabUltation — decayed, 
dirty,  rat  Infested,  without  decent  heat  or 
light  or  plumbing.  This  problem  affects  all 
o\ir  metropolitan  cities  •  •  •  but  It  Is  most 
severe  in  the  biggest,  richest,  and  most  indus- 
trialized. The  number  of  people  crowded 
Into  slums  Is  growing  faster  than  the  dtlas 
as  a  whole." 

Responsible  public  groups  report  that  a 
national  housing  goal  of  two  mUlion  new 
units  a  year  U  now  reqxiired  if  the  dream  of 
an  adequate  home  for  every  American  family 
Is  ultimately  to  t>e  fulfilled.  Surely,  we  can 
at  least  achieve  the  1.5  million  annual  hous- 
ing starts  long  ago  proposed  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Taft.  It  can  be  done  with  proper  Fed- 
eral leadership. 

In  the  first  instance,  public  policies  must 
support  the  construction  of  well  built  and 
reasonably  priced  homes  for  the  middle-in- 
come market,  by  allowing  low  initial  pay- 
ments and  long -term  mortgages  at  low  In- 
terest rates,  geared  to  ability  to  pay. 

TO  meet  the  needs  of  famUisK  who  cannot 
afford  to  undertake  home  ownership,  public 
housing  also  must  be  substantially  Increased. 

Is  not  now  the  time — particularly  when  idle 
plants  and  nunpower  are  available — to  move 
faster  toward  the  goal  of  decent  homes  in 
decent  neighborhoods  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status? 

S.  WE  irOST  XAISX  THX  LTVLNG  BTANDAKOS  OF  AIX 
AlCZRICAN  rAMnJXS,  AND  PASTICULAaLT  TKS 
NXXDIXST 

MilUons  of  our  fellow  clUsens  still  live  in 
poverty  despite  the  unequaled  American  eco- 
nomic gains  of  the  last  20  years.  And,  pov- 
erty continues  to  breed  upon  mlsfortxinea 
which  still  abound  in  these  United  States. 
These  include:  Substandard  wages;  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment:  old  age 
without  adequate  resources;  the  Impact  at 
accidents,  ill  health,  and  death  upon  the  un- 
protected family;  educational  deficiencies; 
discrimination  because  of  color,  race,  or  creed. 

Uncounted  millions  of  o\ir  fellow  Ameri- 
cans Etlll  work  for  less  than  $1  an  hour.  The 
protection  intended  t>y  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards laws  has  just  passed  them  by. 

For  the  unemployed,  our  State  compensa- 
tion system  barely  provides  an  average  of  $28 
a  week.  Only  in  2  States  do  even  these 
meager  benefits  continue  beyond  26  weeks; 
in  13  States,  they  end  after  20  weeks,  or  lees. 

For  the  aged,  our  Federal  sodal-eeeurtty 
system  Is  providing  an  average  of  only  $94.50 
weekly  for  a  married  couple,  and  only  916.10 
for  a  primary  beneficiary  alone. 

Under  our  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  payments  for  work-inciirred  in- 
jury, and  for  deatti,  continue  to  be  scandal  - 
ously  low.  Besides,  we  still  have  no  ade- 
quate system  that  insures  the  American 
family  against  Income  loss  due  to  non-work- 
incurred  disability  and  the  soaring  medical 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  a  Ooa- 
gresslonal  inquiry,  S  years  ago,  found  81 
million  Americans  In  families  with  cash  In- 
come of  less  than  92,000  a  year.  Bven  la 
prosperous  1956,  39  pereent  of  our  faaalllas 
had  Incomes  of  under  •SjDOO  beA«e  tasaa. 

Furthermore.  88  pereent  at  our  tamlUes  had 
less  than  $500  in  UquM  aavt^s  with  which 
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28  pcroant  bad 


to  f  aee 

ataU. 

auraly.  tbers  to  no  manU  and  no  floonomle 
JiutUleatioa  for  nmiaed  faotorr  and  turn 
capacity  wben  ao  BMny  rtimwliaii  ftintiiiM 
■tUl  an  In  need  ataomneii. 

Arnedoa  must  aet  ateot  zalMnc  family  tn- 
oooMa  fast  enoagii  to  keep  paoa  wltli  Ua 
oooatastty  itotnc  ablUtjr  to  produce.  And 
It  nuMt  moTB  taateat  vhere  ttM  need  to 
clearly  most  urgent. 

We  elioaid  ratoa  tbe  atandarda  and  eorer- 
ugB  of  mintmnm  wage  lava  Inunedlatety. 

We  abould  expand  tbe  beneflta  and  tbe 
coverage  of  oar  anrial  aecuflty  lava  so  tbat 
tbe  unonptoyed.  tlM  aged,  tbt  atek.  wiAama 
and  orpbatts.  and  the  Tiettana  of  ladoatrlal 
accidents  can  begin  to  Uva  In  dignity  and 
decency. 

We  must  oppose  the  Inereaaing  oae  of  aalea 
taxea  and  wage  taxea  tbat  already  bear  ao 
beavUy  on  our  lowest  Income  f*ipiHfiB  sa- 
amptlona  for  dependenta  under  the  ftderal 
Income  tax  law  must  also  be  raised  to  a 
level  tbat  more  realicticaUy  reflects  tbe  cost 
of  raising  a  eblld. 

Purtbermore.  aU  wage  and  salary  earn- 
ers must  fairly  sbare  In  benefits  from  pro- 
ducUvity  gains  tbat  tbey  conatanUy  an 
beiplng  to  bring  about. 

Steelworkers  can  daim  a  measure  ot 
aebievement  in  tbla  regard.  Yet,  in  tbe 
basic  steel  Industry  pro<luctlvity — tbe  real 
ou^Hit  rise  per  manbour — ^baa  actually 
gone  up  far  faster  tban  tbe  real  wage  galna 
of  tbe  workers.  Between  1939  and  1957.  real 
bourly  straight  time  wages  went  up  63  per- 
cent. Steel  prodncUvlty.  on  tbe  other  band, 
rose  71  percent. 

The    determination    of    many    indnstrlal 

leaders  to  proflteer  on  every  wage  Increase 

while  making  labor  the  scapegoat  for  the 
higher  prices  tbey  impose — is  a  major  reeaon 
why  real  family  incomes  liave  not  kept  pace 
with  our  rising  capacity  to  produce,  and. 
In  fact,  why  for  millions  real  inoome  has  been 
falling. 

The  steel  Industry  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  way  this  Inflation -making  process  od- 
erates. 

Although  steel  prices  had  already  been 
raised  fIS.SO  a  ton  In  lees  tban  1  year,  only 
last  July  they  were  hiked  $9  more.  Yet, 
prices  could  have  been  cut  by  98  and  profits 
still  would  have  compered  favorably  with 
profits  earned  by  the  Industry  In  most  any 
prior  year. 

I8  it  any  wonder  that  In  1967.  despite 
wasttcaUy  reduced  production,  steel  profits 
were  higher  than  at  any  time  before? 

This  effort  by  the  steel  and  other  Industries 
to  wring  ever  higher  profits  from  ever  higher 
prices  has  triggered  the  inflation  that  has 
plagued  US  aU  through  the  postwar  years. 
A  stable  reUtionehlp  between  costs  and 
profltsls  never  long  establisbed.  While  a 
few  profiteer,  the  many  suffer.  Ultimately, 
Reprocess  becomes  self-defeating  even  for 
ttMae  who  start  tt.  because  prices  move  so 
bigh  that  full  production  cannot  be  main- 
tained. This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  w- 
eessions  wliieb  oeeor  every  3  or  4  yean. 

«.  MOST  ZMPOSTAMT.  WK  MUST  BM  OBT^aOXaO 
TO  TrmjZE  rULLT  AMXaiCA'S  TTmCATCIZED  BX- 
SOUBCKS  AND  OUX  HoniCSS  MUST  CUDB  THX 
WAT.     THIS  IS  A  nice  rOB  ACTIOH 

Twelve  years  ago.  when  Congrem  paased 
the  Kmployment  Act  of  1940.  tt  pledged  to 
tbe  American  people  tbat: 

"It  to  tbe  eonttnnlng  policy  and  reaponai- 
bility  ot  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  •  •  •  '«itii 
the  assistance  and  eooperatton  ot  tndnstay, 
agrtcultwe.  tobor  and  Btate  and  local  gov- 
enunanta.  to  coordinate  and  ntUlae  all  at 
Ita  ptons.  funetiona.  and  iMumtjM  Ux  tha 
porpoae  of  creating  and  maintaining  •  •  • 
m«»imnm  cmpioyinent." 

There  to  no  need  to  ten  ntwiTaoi'inia 
with  thoosands  of  our  members  now  onem- 
ptoysd  er  working  part-ttme,  and  facing  nn- 


csrtalnty  and  dtoUeas    that  tbf^  ptodge  to 
th«  Nation  has  not  hem  foUlU^L 

Yet.  in  the  bands  of  tiM  Fedcial  Oovem- 
ment  there  are.  and  have  been,  tbe  meana 
to  pnvsnt  tbto  unneoeaaary  enon<»nte  down- 
turn. 

By  working  oooperaUvely  wltb  State  and 
local  govemmenta.  and  with  private  groops. 
and  by  using  the  ««™»"n^^  kndw-bow  «««1 
vaat  UKmetary.  flaeai.  and  procurtment  pow- 
ers at  its  command  much  coolabave  been 
done.  I 

While  an  inoeaae  in  family  spending 
should  have  been  a  major  tax  policy  obJecUve 
at  the  end  of  tbe  Korean  war.  the  nderal 
Bevenue  Code  Amendments  of  19<4  conveyed 
billions  in  tax  savinss  to  wealthy  ,lndivid\uds 
and  corporations  Instead.  Practically  no  re- 
lief hha  been  granted,  on  tbe  othler  band,  to 
tbe  23  million  Federal  taxpay^  with  in- 
oomes  of  gS.OOO  or  leas.  I 

In  the  name  oX  fighting  Inflation,  brought 
on  largely  by  profiteering  and  thel  capital  ex- 
pansion boom — a  blimderbuss  bard  money. 
high-Interest  rate  policy  has  been  pursued 
without  adequate  thought  of  its  conse- 
queikces.  Unfortunately,  it  has  hindered 
critically  needed  public  constriipUon.  Be- 
sides, high  Interest  rates  have  addled  billions 
to  the  carrying  charges  of  famllj  purchases 
of  appliances,  automobiles,  and  bomes,  and 
to  the  public  cost  of  meeting  the  charges  on 
Ffederal,  State,  and  local  debts. 

In  the  name  of  economy,  rising  Public  serv- 
ice needs  have  been  ignored  a  id  existing 
programs  have  been  cut. 

Bm  this,  1  trust,  is  an  behind  us. 

Let  us  now  look  to  our  defenses' 

Let  us  accelerate  the  construcilon  of  the 
public  facilities  our  expanding  ix)iulation  so 
critically  needs.  i 

And,  let  us  now— managnnent.  labor,  and 
Government  together— pursue  th(^  enlight- 
ened policies  that  are  necessary  Ho  build  up 
family  pmxhaslng  power  to  matcft  oiu'  rising 
capacity  to  produce.  T 

If  we  but  use  our  unmatched  piiyslcal  and 
human  resources  wisely,  we  canThave  ade- 
quate schools  for  all  cur  chllAlen,  decent 
homes  and  neighborhoods  for  all  oto  famines, 
and  banish  poverty  forever  from  this  land. 

This  unwarranted  business  doTTntum  can 
be  ended  practically  overnight.  It  must  be. 
Americans  are  In  no  mood  to  tolerate  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  a  balanced  bridget  while 
their  country  keepn  drifting  dowd. 

In  April  1954.  at  another  gra^ie  time  for 
the  steelworkers.  the  executive  b^d  of  this 
great  union  said:  | 

•The  United  Steelworkers  ct  America 
neither  view  the  present  nor  the  ftiture  with 
hysteria.  Our  faith  In  this  Nation  and  its 
capacity  to  meet  lU  problems  is  anlimlted." 

We  hold  true  to  tbto  view  todayi  But  It  la 
time  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 
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DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPOl 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  |>i«sident. 
much  of  the  press  has  given  qaite  a  dis- 
torted version  of  the  issues  involved  in 
Seoetary  Benson's  announced  plans  to 
Jnrther  slash  dairy  supports.  By  and 
large,  his  propaganda  claims  kave  been 
taken  at  face  value  without  m^iy  alert 
correspondents  taking  the  trouble  to 
check  into  the  facts — and  comfare  what 
Secretary  Benson  is  saying  now  to  what 
he  promiaed  then,  and  what  haopened  to 
the  past  promises.  j 

At  least  one  newspaper  toos:  a  more 
objective  look— and  came  up^vlth  the 
concTiudon  that  Mr.  Benson  is  just  pull- 
ing the  wool  over  the  public's  eB^e. 

The  Springfield  licader  Press  of 
Sprlngflekl.  Mo.,  carried  an  edttOTial  on 
Thnnday,  January  9,  which  ptit  the  is- 


sue in  tnie  perqwcttve.    It  canehided 
with  this  obeervatian:        i 

Mr.  Benson  should  be  guided  by  one  of 
two  objectives:  to  save  Uncle  Sam  money  or 
to  Improve  kba  dairymen'^  Fn^yif^  ^^ 
maintain — and  Ixlstory  suppcrto  us — tbat  he 
will  faU  in  both.  T 


aimoos  con- 
be  printed 


Mr.  President,  I. ask  _ 
sent  that  the  entire  edito^t 
at  this  point  in  the 

There  being  no  objectioQ.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bboou 
as  follows:  | 

Umxjiifo  or  TBS  Fiaum 

By  cutting  dairy  .T>rioe  supports  to  90  per- 
cent or  parity.  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
said  yesterday  be  anUelpatee|a  declina  of  at 
least  40  percent  in  Federal  |dalry  iwodueU 
purchases  in  the  next  year.       i 

On  what  basis  does  ne  maike  sueb  a  p«e- 
diction?  Surely  not  on  tbe  baste  of  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Benson,  when  he  announced  the 
price  prop  cut  a  few  weekai  ago.  admitted 
that  it  would  probably  stlmnlate  fsnnefa 
to  produce  noore  milk,  butue  hoped  tbat 
lower  prices  would  also  stimtlata  consump- 
tion accordingly.  j 

At  that  time,  Newsweek.  4  wnm^mwir,^  ^ot 
noted  for  its  support  of  |ann  sulMldles 
dryly  observed  that  past  ezptertence  showed 
an  Increase  in  production  ootlld  be  expected. 
all  right,  but  tbat  tbto  bad  Idways  nsulted 
in  larger  surfduses.  \ 

Turn  back  tbe  aot±  to  tba  last  dairy  sub- 
sidy reduction.  In  10S2.  Uneto  Sam  wm  buy- 
ing  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
dairy  output,  when  he  vras  si^ipartlng  prices 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  Lato  that  year.  lir. 
Benson  roUed  back  the  supplort  level  to  8S 
percent  on  milk  used  in  manufacturimr  ^i^ 
80  percent  on  butter. 

Farmers  Immediately  begin  to  produce 
more  milk  and  in  1963.  Unltid  States  dairy 
surplus  pin-chases  Jumped  ttom  a  mere  S 
percent  to  8.2  percent  of  the  Matioo's  dairy 
output.  Did  he  save  maaky — better  the 
market?  [ 

In  the  years  since,  tbe  dairy  farmer  has 
slowly  brought  bis  output  n^er  to  balance. 
Benson,  yesterday.  Indicate^  tba  surplus 
would  run  to  about  3  per<^t.  However, 
United  States  Department  pf  Agriculture 
estimates  at  mid-faU  were  Well  below  thif 
The  1956  sxirplus  was  only  ajaout  8  percent 
and  1957  s  production  was  riumlng  behind 
its  anticipated  level,  which  ,blnted  that  2 
percent  would  be  nearer  right.  1 

The  United  Statea  dairy  aaw  population 
feU  600.000  in  1056.  as  much  4s  it  did  In  the 
preceding  5  years.  Butter  production,  for 
the  first  time  In  years,  declined  in  1967 — 
which  meant  less  Federal  purchases.  And 
across  the  Nation,  milk  marknts  wm  rlonttr 
to  complete  balance  than  ^ey'd  been  in 
years.  In  other  words,  the  [dairyman  was 
digging  out  of  his  own  depi^aston. 

If  history  repeats  Itself,  pfeoduetlon  will 
soar  again  in  1958  and  tbe.  same  market 
morass,  the  same  heavy  purebasea  of  aur- 
pluses  wlU  be  suffered  again.     | 

Mr.  Benson  should  be  guided  by  one  of  two 
objectives:  to  save  Uncle  Sam  money  or  to 
improve  the  dairymen's  mariqBt.  We  main- 
tain— and  history  supports  iiS  that  be  wlU 
faUlnboth.  ^ 


►NTO 
•RG£  F. 


THE  REPLY  OP  DEAN  A| 
THE  PROPOSALS  OF 
KENNAN 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  termer  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Dean  AcbesOn,  has  made 
a  very  ooavinfeinff  ref  utaticfti  of  anm^  ct 
the  proposals  recently  advanced  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Kennan  In  his  keeent  Relth 
lectures  which  were  broadcast  In  Qreat 
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Britain  over  the  facilities  of  tlie  British 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

No  one  can  question  Mr.  E>nnan'8 
ability,  and  no  one  should  question  his 
patriotism.  In  1947.  he  helped  to  for- 
mulate the  doctrine  of  containing  com- 
munism, and  by  his  writings  aided  in 
winning  acceptsunce  for  this  principle. 

In  his  Beith  lectures.  Mr.  Kennan  in 
effect  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
nuclear  free  sone  in  central  Europe  con- 
sisting of  West  Germany  on  Uie  one 
hand  and  the  Communist  satellites  of 
East  Germany.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Hungary  on  the  other.  He  also  ad- 
vocated the  mutual  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  this  area,  and  indeed  expressed  the 
belief  that  all  British  and  American 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Continent  if  Russia  would  similarly 
Withdraw  her  troops  from  her  satellites. 

I  was  in  England— and  later  on  the 
Continent — during  and  after  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  broadcasts,  and  I  can  testify  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  they  made  upon  public  opin- 
ion throughout  Europe.  When  Joined 
with  the  successful  launching  by  the  So- 
viets of  their  two  satellites,  and  our  un- 
fortunate failure  in  the  same  line,  they 
served  to  increase  the  drift  toward 
neutralism. 

Mr.  Kennan  had  every  right  to  make 
his  statements,  and  reasonable  men 
should  consider  than.  But  Mr.  Ache- 
8<Mi  has,  I  believe,  made  a  convincing 
refutation  of  them.  I  would  merely  am- 
plify his  excellent  general  argum«its  by 
two  specific  illustrations  of  how  Russian 
Intimidation  would  Inevitably  operate 
were  Mr.  Kennan's  proposals  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

First,  with  Russia's  superiority  in  the 
field  of  the  intermediate  missiles,  she 
could  threaten  West  Germany  with  bom- 
bardment from  Russian  launching  bases 
while  we  would  need  forward  laimchlng 
bases  in  West  Germany  as  a  deterrent 
against  Russian  attack.  If  these  were 
given  up,  as  Mr.  Kennan  advocates,  the 
Russians  would  then  be  fi«e  to  bully 
West  Germany  into  doing  its  will.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  West  Germans 
to  resist. 

Second,  if  our  forces  are  withdrawn 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  even 
from  West  Germany,  it  will  then  be  in- 
finitely easier  for  Russian  troops  subse- 
quently to  reenter  the  supposedly  neu- 
tral zone  than  for  British  and  American 
forces  to  do  so.  This  would  be  true  both 
militarily  and  psychologically.  Mr. 
Keiman's  full  suggestion  would,  there- 
fore, largely  break  up  the  Western  Al- 
liance and  enable  the  Russians  to  take 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This 
would  ultimately  be  almost  fatal  to  our 
own  security.  Mr.  Acheson  has  again 
performed  a  distinct  public  service, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Recoso.  I  am  happy  to  add  that 
former  President  Truman  has  expressed 
himself  similarly  to  Mr.  Acheson. 

There  being  no  objectioa.  tbe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Replt   to  KxMNAir  BT   Dban   Acwaaow 

I  am  told  that  the  imprsssion  esisto  in 
Europe  that  tbe   views  e^ressed   by  Mr. 
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Oeorfa  Kannan  in  hU  Reitb  lectures,  par- 
ticularly that  a  proposal  should  be  made 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American.  British,  and 
Russian  troopa  from  Europe,  represent  the 
views  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  in  the 
ITnited  Stotea.  Most  categorically  they  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Kennan  would.  I  am  sure,  agree. 
The  opinions  stated  in  the  Reitb  lectures 
are  not  now  made  by  Mr.  g.>r«T)Bn  Xor  the 
first  time.  They  were  expounded  by  Mm 
within  the  Democratic  administration  early 
in  1949.  and  rejected.  They  are.  today  con- 
trary to  the  exi>resBed  <q>inlon  of  Democratic 
leaders  in  the  Congress  and  outside  of  it. 

Mr.  Kennan  can  speak  with  autliority  in 
the  Aeld  be  knows — and  a  broad  one  it  is — 
the  field  of  Russian  history  and  culture,  and 
the  attitudes  of  mind  Induced  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology.  Mr. 
Kennan  has  never.  In  my  Judgment,  grasped 
the  realities  of  power  reUtionshlpe.  but 
takes  a  rather  mystical  attitude  toward 
them.  To  Mr.  Kennan  there  is  no  Soviet 
military  threat  in  Europe.  "If,"  he  says, 
"the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  were  not  present  on  the  Continent 
the  problem  of  defense  for  the  continental 
nations  would  bs  primarily  one  of  the  in- 
ternal health  and  discipline  of  the  respec- 
tive national  societies,  and  of  the  manner  In 
which  they  were  organized  to  prevent  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  their  national 
life  by  unscrupulous  and  foreign -Inspired 
minorities  in  their  midst."  A  desirable  state 
of  health  and  discipline  would  enable  them 
to  say  to  the  Soviet  Union  tbat  whUe  tt  had 
tlie  power  to  overrun  them,  "not  a  single 
Communist  or  other  person  likely  to  per- 
form your  political  business  will  become 
available  to  you  for  this  pvupose."  Then 
follows  this  almost  Messianic  statement: 

"I  think  I  can  give  personal  assurance  that 
any  country  which  is  In  a  position  to  say 
this  to  Moscow,  not  in  so  numy  words,  but 
in  that  language  of  military  postiue  and 
political  behavior  which  the  Russian  Com- 
munists iwderstand  best  of  aU.  wlU  have 
Uttle  need  of  foreign  garrisons  to  assure  its 
immunity  from  Soviet  attack." 

How  can  any  man  speak  of  a  "personal  as- 
siuance"  to  any  such  effect?  On  what  does 
the  guaranty  rest,  unless  divine  revelation? 
But,  even  in  its  terms,  tbe  assiu-ance  seems 
to  contain  its  own  refutatlton.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  distrlbutton  of  power  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  light  of  the  use  made  by 
the  Russian  Communist  regime  of  Its  power 
to  extend  Its  authority,  can  one  doubt  that 
were  it  not  for  the  American  connection 
there  would  bs  no  more  independent  na- 
tional life  in  Western  Europe  than  there  is 
Ln  Eastern  Europe? 

Mr.  Kennan's  prescription  for  salvation  by 
Internal  health  and  discipline  within  the 
national  societies  of  Europe  calls  for  a  de- 
gree of  wholesome  pxurity  which  does  not 
exist  within  any  state  I  can  think  ot.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  normal  and  natural  con- 
sequences of  leaving  Russian  mlUtary  power 
imopposable  on  the  Continent  would  seem  to 
mean  a  vast  Increase  In  the  number  of  those 
Communists  and  other  persons  likely  to  per- 
form Russian  political  business  available  to 
supplant  those  who  ventured  to  oppose  that 
business.  The  very  withdrawal  from  tbe 
Continent  of  the  Allies,  whose  presence  alone 
permiu  Western  Europe  to  withstand  So- 
viet pressure.  wiU  nuike  Impossible  the  de- 
velopment of  that  national  health  and  dis- 
cipline which  is  supposed  to  make  their 
presence  unnecessary. 

To  speak,  as  Mr.  Kennan  did.  of  the  alter- 
native to  American  and  British  power  in 
Europe,  as  being  "Soviet  attack"  is  mislead- 
ing. In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  an  at- 
tack by  Soviet  forces,  faced  with  only  token 
resistance,  would  not  be  necessary,  as  it  was 
not  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948.  or  In  Poland 
today.  Soviet  purposes  could  be  accom- 
pUabed  by  Intimidation,  with  tbe  lesson  of 
Hungary  in  everyone's  mind.  Poland,  by  the 


way.  might  be  the  country  which  could 
come  nearer  tban  any  in  Europe  to  »«airti|£ 
the  defiant  declaraUon  Mr.  Kennan  advo- 
cates. They  know  the  Russians  even  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Kennan  does.  But  that  doea 
not  free  tbe  Poles  tram  Russian  domination. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  moM 
free  if  the  power  capable  of  oppoaing  tha 
Soviet  Union  withdrew  from  the  Continent. 

In  a  recent  book  I  have  sUted  my  view 
of  the  matter  in  this  way: 

"When  we  say  that  the  Western  European 
nations  can  survive  as  independent  statea 
•only  with  the  active  support  of  America.' 
wiiat  exactly  do  we  mean?  We  mean  some' 
tiling  very  specific.  We  mean  that  the  only 
deterrent  to  the  Imposition  of  Russian  wiU 
in  Western  Siuope  is  the  beUef  tliat  from 
the  outset  of  any  such  attompt.  American 
power  would  be  employed  In  stopping  it.  and 
If  necessary,  would  inflict  on  the  Soviet 
Union  injury  which  the  Moscow  regime 
would  not  wish  to  suff«-.  The  regime  will 
not  believe  that  this  will  iutjqwn  if  tba 
United  States  and  Western  Europe  are  sepa- 
rated and  stand  alone.  Tbe  proUem  ot 
coallUton  policy  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlan- 
tic Is  for  leaders  and  people  to  vmdetstand 
this  truth,  act  upon  It,  and  with  steady 
nerves  run  whatever  risks  are  necessary." 

There,  too,  I  discuss,  as  there  is  not  space 
to  do  here,  why  this  course  seems  to  me  to 
offer  the  best  way  to  a  solution  of  Europe's 
problems.  It  recognizes  the  inescapable 
factor  of  power  and  the  adjustment  between 
!r.°,^^'^"*  °^  power.  But  Mr.  Kennan 
thinks  otherwise.    Let  me  quote  him  again: 

"It  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  that 
NATO's  real  strength  does  not  lie  in  tho 
paper  undertairlngs  which  underpin  it;  It 
lies — and  will  continue  in  any  clrcumstancsa 
to  Ue — In  the  appreciation  of  the  Western 
spiritual  and  cultiu^  community.  If  ti%^^ 
appreciation  is  there,  NATO  wUl  not  be 
weaker  as  a  political  reality,  because  it  may 
be  supplemented  or  replaced  by  other  ar- 
rangements so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned." 

There  are  many  things  one  might  say 
about  thU.  One  Is  that  the  "other  ar- 
rangements so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned** 
would  leave  the  military  protection  of  Eu- 
rope to  massive  nuclear  retaliation,  which  is 
Just  where  Mr  Kennan  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
do  not  want  it  to  be.  A  second  is  that  it 
indefinitely  delays  the  day  when  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  torim  might  be  canceled  out 
and  the  guaranty  of  Eviropean  security 
placed  on  allied  conventional  forces.  But 
perhaps  the  most  pertinent  statement  for 
our  present  purpose  is  that,  so  long  as  we 
are  giving  personal  assurances,  I  think  I  can 
give  mine  that  Mr.  Kennan's  opinion  is  not 
shared  by  any  responsible  leader  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  tbe  United  States. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  order, 
and  ask  for  immediate  action  upon  it  by 
the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pro- 
posed order  will  be  read. 

The  proposed  order  was  read  by  the 
legislative  clerk,  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YAiaoaouoB)  be  excused  from  further  sendaa 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oovarik- 
ment  Operattons  and  tliat  ttie  Senator  ftom 
Ohio  {Mr.  liAuscHx]  be  appointed  to  flU  tba 
vacancy  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  qoM- 
tion  is  on  agreting  to  ttie  proposed  order. 

The  order  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  way  of  explanation,  I  abould 
like  to  make  a  bri^  statemeaL 
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On  behalf  of  the  Senate  majority 
steering  committee,  I  wish  to  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laxtscbe]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborougb] 
for  their  greneroslty. 

We  In  the  majority  were  confronted 
with  a  difBcult  situation  In  terms  of  com- 
mittee assignments  when  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmisbI 
was  elected  last  year.  The  situation 
was  solved  when  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  imselflshly  volunteered  to  resign 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  this  solved  one  problem.  It 
opened  another — a  second  assignment 
for  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Ohio,  which 
is  required  by  law. 

That  situation  has  now  been  resolved 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Texas  from  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  has  been 
adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  co- 
operation. I  congratiilate  the  two  Sena- 
tors and  express  t'^.e  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  forget  what  they  have  done. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  Democratic  policy 
committee  met  and  cleared  the  following 
bills,  which  are  presently  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  have  been  there  since  last 
year.  I  should  like  to  mention  their  or- 
der numbers  so  that  all  Senators  will  be 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  in  the  Senate  at  any  time  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 

I  emphasize  that  the  listing  I  am  about 
to  make  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the 
order  in  which  it  is  expected  the  meas- 
ures will  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  shall  try  to  keep  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  minority  leader  and 
keep  him  informed  at  all  times  of  the 
plans  of  the  majority  before  any  motions 
are  made. 

The  policy  committee  has  cleared  the 
following  measures: 

First.  Order  Nos.  11,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  create  a  joint  Congressional 
committee  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  election,  succession, 
and  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  441,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  print  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries,  which  are  to  be  acted  upon 
today. 

Second.  Order  No.  716.  S.  27,  increas- 
ing rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Third.  Order  No.  722.  S.  1168.  amend- 
ing Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended. 

Fourth.  Order  No.  727.  8.  72,  to  In- 
crease annuities  payable  to  certain 
annuitants  from  civil-service  retirement 
and  disability  fund. 

Fifth.  Order  No.  740,  S.  734,  to  revise 
basic  compensation  schedules  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

Sixth.  Order  No.  861.  S.  1483.  to  amend 


the  high  seas  and  in  territorial  waters 
of  foreign  coimtries.  , 

Seventh.  Order  No.  1074.  S  .  984.  con- 
ferring Jurisdiction  on  Court  of  Claims 
In  re  compensation  for  urinlum  fur- 
nished the  United  States. 

Eighth.  Order  No.  1178.  1  .  R.  5822. 
amending  section  406  (b)  o  '  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  < 

Ninth.  Order  No.  1183,  S^ate  Joint 
Resolution  80,  amending  th^  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Tenth.  Order  No.  1188.  Senfite  Resolu- 
tion 148.  prescribing  procedures  and 
contents  for  reports  to  Senati^  by  execu- 
tive agencies  with  respect  tf)  proposed 
projects  for  conservation  an^  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources. 
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PROPOSED    INCREASED 
TAX    ON    COPPI 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Harden]  and 
other  colleagues  in  the  sponsorship  of 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  Increased  Import 
tax  on  copper.  ; 

Until  a  few  months  ago.  w^  have  had 
a  world  undersupply  of  copper  and  the 
domestic  price  has  been  significantly 
above  the  basic  price  of  24  cdnts,  estab- 
lished in  1951  as  the  level  at  which  an 
excise  tax  of  2  cents  per  pdund  would 
apply.  In  fact,  the  price  id^el  was  so 
favorable  from  1951  to  19513  that  we 
passed  a  series  of  bills  suspending  the 
present  import  tax.  Under  ordinary 
circimistances,  such  a  suspension  bill 
would  have  come  up  this  month,  in  view 
of  the  pending  expiration  of  the  present 
suspension  on  June  30  of  Ithis  year. 
However,  we  have  seen  a  demonstration 
the  past  6  months  that,  as  in  lead  and 
zinc,  production  of  copper  i$  catching 
up  with  international  demand,  and  the 
domestic  price  has  been  falli4g  steadily, 
resulting  in  unemployment  in  copper 
mining  in  Utah,  Montana,  and  other  cop- 
per-producing centers.  During  1957, 
roughly  800  copper  workers,  lost  their 
jobs  In  Utah.  | 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  now 
Is  the  proper  time  to  examine  and  im- 
prove the  basic  copper  Import  tax  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  by  thie  Congress 
In  1951,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  introduced  today.  J 

When  the  24-cent  base  price  was  es- 
tablished In  1951,  the  average  domestic 
copper  marketing  price  was  124.2  cents 
per  pound.  Between  1951  land  1957, 
the  Utah  Mining  Association  informed 
me,  the  Increase  in  labor,  power,  steel, 
freight,  and  other  major  factors  deter- 
mining cost  of  production,  ranged  from 
20  percent  to  as  high  as  3  3  percent. 
These  increased  costs,  we  feel,  justify  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  baje  or  peril 
point  from  its  present  level  qf  24  cents 
to  a  more  realistic  level  of  30  cents. 

The  bill  also  proposes  that  Ithe  2-cent 
per  pound  import  tax  also  bet  increased 
to  a  more  realistic  level  of  4  cfents. 

Copper  is  Utah's  largest  mineral  indus- 
try, employing  roughly  8,000  persons  In 
mining,  milling,  and  refining.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  Nation's  copper  produc- 
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Copper  Corp.'s  Utah  copper  mine  at 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.  This  is  the 
world's  largest  open-p)t  nonferrous 
metal  mine,  second  only  4o  Chile's  Chu- 
qulcamata  mine  in  estimated  reserves. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestamate  the  im- 
portance of  the  copper  industry  to  the 
economic  stability  and  ti>  the  military 
security  of  this  counltry.  Congress 
must  act  now  to  prevent  the  same  degree 
of  stagnation  and  demoralization  that 
has  occurred  within  our  vital  domestic 
competition  of  foreign  minerals. 

I  ask  unanimous  con$ent  that  two 
articles  on  this  subject,  ptiblished  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Trlbvme.  be  brinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  la  part  of  my 
remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows:  I 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Ti-ibuni  of  January  11, 
19581      j 
UMA  Catttions  Congkess  pn  Paics.  Joa 

(By  Robert  W.  Berwick) 

Utah  Mining  Association  ^as  advised  the 
State's  Congressional  delegajtlon  that  some 
1.600  Utah  employees  of  Ithe  nonferrous 
metals  industry  lost  their  J^bs  during  1957 
and  the  first  days  of  1958  a^  a  result  of  the 
tragic  drop  In  metals  prices. 

For  most  part,  these  prleie  declines  have 
been  a  result  of  huge  and  Growing  Imports 
of  foreign-produced  metals — particularly  lead 
and  zinc.  | 

"Mining  unemployment  is  but  a  portion  of 
Utah's  total  under  present  allverse  economic 
circumstances,  but  It  is  a  Bubstanial  por- 
tion." Mr.  Romney  wrote  United  States  Sen- 
ators AaxHXTB  V.  Watkins  ^^d  Waixack  F. 
Bennitt  and  Congressmen  William  A.  Daw- 
son  and  HnntT  Aldous  Dixon. 

Mr.  Romney  said  that  the  "60  to  60  men 
who  win  be  laid  off  with  Announced  cur- 
tailment of  operations  at  Tooele  smelter  (erf 
International  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.) 
must  be  added  to  the  total  of  some  660  from 
lead-zinc  mining  and  800  mpre  or  less  from 
copper  mining  during  the  yaar  1957." 

Included  In  the  Tooele  curtailments  "are 
many  technical,  staff,  and  skilled  men,  who. 
aside  from  the  economic  l08s>  related  to  their 
tuemployment,  pose  a  poe«lblllty  of  their 
loss  to  the  Industry  tlirough  ultimate  re- 
employment elsewhere." 

His  figures  on  unemployment  are  bu«d  on 
■tatlstica  gathered  by  the  tJtab  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  Secxirlty. 

"At  year's  end.  conditions  affecting  mining 
employment  and  related  indtlstriea  in  Utah's 
economy  showed  a  continuing  downward 
trend."  Mr.  Romney  report4d  to  the  Con- 
gressional group. 

He  picked  zinc,  where  flgMres  are  finally 
available  for  the  year,  to  diaclose  wiiat  baa 
been  happening.  i 

"In  December  1967  domestic  Elnc  smelters 
produced  86.270  tons  of  slab  zinc  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  ores  and  concentrates. 
Of  this  total,  62,730  tons  were  shipped  to  do- 
mestic consumers,  210  tons  were  exported, 
and  9,188  tons  were  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  stockpile  purchasing).  This  left  14.- 
142  tons  of  zinc  in  stock  in  i  hands  of  proc- 
essors— adding  already  to  excessive  supplies 
at  smelters."  Mr.  Romney  said. 

H  we  do  not  count  Oovemment  stock- 
piles, which  cannot  long  continue,  the  in- 
dustry produced  some  23,330  tons  of  slab  zinc 
in  United  States  last  month  which  did  not 
find  a  market  with  domestic  ^nsxmiers  or  in 
exports.  Mr.  Romney  said.    | 

During  all  of  1957.  the  '.  domestic  Elnc 
Industry,  in  processing  Amerlban  and  foreign 
ores  and  concentrates,  tvirned  out  a  surplus 
of  267,169  tons  of  slab  zinc-hfor  an  average 
monthly  siirplus  production  df  22,264  tons. 
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To  this,  of  courie.  mnst  be  added  the  hug« 
fiood  of  slab  alnc  from  foreign  smelters  ahd 
refineries  which  has  taken  away  a  large  part 
of  the  American  market  from  American  proc- 
essors and  miners. 

Despite  Oovemment  stockpile  purchasing 
In  1957.  whltA  at  least  took  179,466  tons  of 
zinc  off  the  market,  there  was  left  87,703  tons 
of  zinc  in  surplus.  And  this  must  be  added 
to  the  siu-plus  of  78,874  which  existed  when 
1957  started. 

As  a  result,  stocks  of  surplus  zinc  In  hands 
of  processors  In  the  United  States  totaled 
166,673  tons. 

This  level  of  surplus  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  180,843  tons  which  over-rung  the  market 
In  1953.  The  latter  figure  was  largest  sur- 
plusage of  Elnc  since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Romney  said  that  the  data  submitted 
to  the  Congressional  delegation  does  not  In- 
clude imports  of  slab  zinc  which  are  sold 
directly  to  domestic  consumers  and  are  not, 
therefore,  a  part  of  domestic  smelter  slab  Elnc 
statistics. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  January  •, 
1958J 

Shobtaoz  or  Oaa  To  Close  Blast  Fdhmacx 
AT  Tooele 

Tooele. — International  BoMltlng  &  Refin- 
ing Co.  will  curtail  operatlona  within  the 
next  few  weeks  because  of  shortage  of  ores 
for  the  reduction  plant  here,  W.  J.  McKeiuia, 
manager,  confirmed  Wedneaday. 

Mr.  McKenna  said  the  plant  lead  blast  fur- 
nace would  be  shut  down  and  that  between 
50  and  60  men  would  be  furloughed,  for  sev- 
eral months. 

The  ore  shortage  results  from  crippling  of 
the  domestic  mining  industry  through  rec- 
ord high  flood  of  foreign  produced  lead  and 
zinc  Into  the  United  Slatea.  Independent 
mine  operations  which  slilp  their  ores  to 
the  Tooele  plant  have  been  forced  to  close  or 
reduce  operations  under  impact  of  price 
declines. 

Mr.  McKenna  said  that  slag  treatment  and 
custom  mill  would  continue  operations  untU 
a  large  enough  stockpUe  of  lead  concentrataa 
Is  built  up  to  TTarrant  relighting  of  the  Uaat 
furnace. 

The  curtailments  at  the  Tooele  reduction 
center  would  not  affect  operations  of  United 
Park  City  Mlxie  Co..  lead-zinc  producer  at 
Park  City,  which  ships  to  tba  Tooele  plant. 
Mr.  McKeima  aaid. 

In  all,  some  250  mill  and  smeltermen  are 
employed  at  Tooele. 
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ISSUE  OP  PAIR  PAY  FOR  POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES  STILL  FACES  THE 
LEOISLATIVB  BRANCH 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  H.  R. 
2474  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  question  of  fair 
and  proper  salaries  for  postal  employees 
remained  very  much  alive  as  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. We  cannot  shirk  or  avoid  this 
refiponslbillty.  Families  of  postal  em- 
ployees today  are  not  enjoying  a  decent 
standard  of  living,  because  their  pay- 
checks are  insufficient  to  cope  with  the 
rtalng  prices  of  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  and  sound 
analyses  I  yet  have  seen  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  app^j'ed  in  the 
October  1957  issue  of  the  Portland 
Poker,  which  Is  the  monthly  periodical 
of  the  Portland  chapter  of  Uie  National 
Pederatton  of  Post  Office  Clerks.  This 
la  chapter  No.  128.  Author  of  the  analy- 
sis Is  John  Almeter,  vice  president  of 
local  No.  128  and  one  of  Its  outstanding 
leaders. 


Mr.  Almeter's  statement  is  particularly 
pertinent  where  he  points  out  that  the 
administration  seems  far  more  alarmed 
over  $279  million  added  to  the  budget  to 
provide  fair  pay  to  postal  workers  than 
over  some  $3  bUlion  added  to  the  budget 
because  of  higher  interest  rates  going  to 
banks  and  other  lenders  of  money.  The 
New  York  Times  has  just  reported  that 
the  profits  of  banks  rose  10  to  15  percent 
in  1957. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  just  voted  to  present  another 
postal  pay  bill  to  the  Senate— if  some  of 
us  prevail  in  its  deUberatlons— I  believe 
Mr.  Almeter's  article  entitled  "The  Veto 
Message"  should  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  body  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Veto  Message 
(By  John  Almeter) 

As  was  expected,  the  President  vetoed  our 
much  needed  pay  raise.  This  means  that 
for  another  year  we  shall  have  to  tighten 
our  belts,  cut  down  a  little  more  on  neces- 
sities (the  luxuries  went  by  the  board 
months  ago),  keep  our  wives  working  and 
begin  the  long  read  back  toward  getting  an 
equitable  Increase  which  is  long  overdue. 

In  aU  fairness  we  ehould  not  put  all  the 
blame  on  the  Chief  Executive.  While  we  to 
Oregon  were  extremely  fortunate  In  having 
a  delegation  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
who  worked  diligently  In  our  behalf.  It  was 
the  stalling  and  delaying  tactics  of  a  few 
Members  of  Congress  which  held  our  bill  up 
so  that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  President's 
desk  there  was  no  chance  for  recourse  on  the 
veto  wtilch  everyone  knew  was  probable. 

In  looking  over  the  veto  message  we  are 
left  with  the  feeling  that  the  writer  did  a 
magnlflcient  Job.  The  wording  and  double- 
talk  was  excellent;  however,  the  reasons 
given  to  Justify  the  veto  were  about  as  weak 
•a  cambric  tea. 

We  ar«  told  that  the  increase  la  not  Justt- 
fled  as  the  cost  of  Uvlng  since  1961  has  in- 
craaaad  only  8S  percent.  As  we  reoaived  an 
8  j>ercent  increase  in  1965.  another  pay  raise 
at  this  time  would  not  be  justified.  In  the 
past  38  months  prices  have  Increased  IVi 
times  more  than  the  43  preceding  months. 
nterafora  if  an  8  percent  raise  was  approved 
In  1960.  wa  see  no  reason  why  a  13  percent 
waa  not  faaaible  at  this  time.  For  the  13th 
month  in  a  row,  piricaa  have  risen.  Food 
prioea  alone  have  risen  4J  percent  during 
the  past  year.  Add  to  this  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  medical  and  dental  care,  bus 
fare,  gasoline,  two  Increaaes  in  fuel  oU. 
clothing,  etc..  and  we  fael  sure  that  we  can 
arrive  at  a  figure  which  la  much  larger 
than  the  8  J  percent  increase  since  1961  aa 
quoted  by  the  author  of  this  veto  message. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  fringe  benafita  have 
grown  aubatantlally.  WhUa  thia  la  true, 
they  certainly  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
fringe  benefits  given  private  industry  since 
1951.  We  appreciate  the  benefits  we  have 
received,  such  as  low-cost  life  insurance,  un- 
employment compensation  and  liberaliced 
retirement  and  survivor 'a  beneflta.  We  must 
remind  the  author,  however,  tliat  we  are 
paying  more  for  the  llt>eralized  retirement 
and  although  we  are  receiving  the  insurance 
at  a  very  low  flg\ire  and  it  certainly  is  nice 
to  have,  it  took  money  out  of  our  check— > 
did  not  augment  it. 

We  are  tcdd  that  Fsdwal  employees  have 
the  rtglht  to  expect  fair  wage  treatment  in 
lelatioa  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  em- 
ployeea  In  private  buslneas.  In  thia  we 
heartily    concur.    Our    only    question    is. 


"When  are  we  going  to  get  It?"  In  thia 
veto  message  there  seemed  to  be  concern 
that  liecause  of  the  acroas-the-board  in- 
crease, executives  would  get  less  percentage- 
wise then  lower  paid  employees.  While  this 
i«  true,  it  seems  that  top-level  employees 
were  pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  1965  with 
the  passage  of  Public  Law  68  and  that  top 
executives  received  rather  large  increaaea  in 
1966  with  the  passing  of  the  executive  pay 

Government  en^)loyee8  whose  salaries  are 
tied  to  the  Wage  Labor  Board  have  received 
a  25.8  percent  increase  since  1951  while 
workers  In  private  industry  have  averaged 
better  than  20  percent  during  that  time. 
Comparing  our  paltry  s  percent  increase  It 
seems  that  at  least  a  12  percent  increase 
should  be  voted  immediately  if  we  are  to  re- 
ceive fair  treatment. 

The  statement  waa  made  in  the  veto  mes- 
sage that  this  raise  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  $850  million— about 
•379  million  for  poetaX  employees  and  Mm 
rest  for  other  Government  workov.  It  la 
true  that  this  would  add  a  considerable 
amoxint  to  the  Federal  budget  but  why  so 
much  concern  over  $850  mllUon  when  the 
hard-money  policy  instituted  to  stem  in- 
fiatlon  Is  costing  the  Government  over  $3 
bllUon  more  per  year  just  in  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  There  seems  to  be  very  littla 
concern  when  steel  prices  are  raised.  Tear 
after  year  these  increases  have  added  to  tha 
national  debt  in  increased  prices  for  guns. 
tanks,  and  instruments  of  war.  Thera 
aeemed  to  be  very  little  worry  over  the  fact 
tliat  last  year  we  had  2  gasoline  and  oU 
raises  witiUn  a  period  of  3  montiis.  WhUa 
we  do  not  argue  pro  or  con  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  raise  in  interest  ratea,  steel,  gas.  and 
oU  or  other  prices,  we  do  rescoit  being  mada 
the  scapegoat.  We  alone  are  supposed  to 
keep  down  costs  and  the  debt  celling  to  this 
inflated  economy  while  prioea  and  wages 
In  industry  run  rampant. 

It  is  iu>ted  that  the  Government's  aalary 
position  must  support  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  able  employees.  We,  also,  az«  In 
complete  agreement  with  this  statement  with 
the  exception  that  «c  feel  adeqiute  saiaHes 
should  bo  paid  so  that  recruitment  or  abla 
employees  Is  possible  in  the  lower  grades  as 
well  as  In  the  iilgher.  While  the  large  turn- 
over in  personnel  whl<di  la  costing  tha  Gov- 
ernment mllllona  la  not  in  the  top  aneu- 
tive  or  suparvlaory  branch  but  to  tha  lower 
pay  brackets,  the  concern  with  wagaa  siiiiiiis 
to  center  around  the  top  brass.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  Just  as  important 
to  pay  an  adequate  wage  to  get  good  young 
men  in  the  Government  aervlce  who  will 
make  the  Government  service  their  oaraet 
as  It  is  to  pay  top  wages  for  executlvaa. 

We  understand  an  toquiry  Is  to  be  mada 
into  th»  pay  atruct\ire.  What  avar  happened 
to  the  Cordlner  report?  Waant  thia  a  oom- 
mittee  set  up  by  the  admtoiatration  to  make 
a  study  of  pay  for  certain  Federal  employ- 
ees? It  is  our  impraaalon  that  thia  report 
waa  suppresaed  aa  it  waa  far  too  Uberal  and 
pototed  out  many  facta  tliat  tha  admlnla- 
tration  refuaea  to  admit.  We  cannot  help 
but  feel  thAt  any  committee  set  up  wiU  ba 
uaed  to  get  as  many  facta  and  ftgurea  aa 
poaslble  to  oppose  an  adequate  pay  incraaaa 
for  ixistal  employees  In  the  next  seasion  of 
Congress.  We  sincerely  hope  tiiat  we  are 
wrong  to  our  aaeximption  but  after  8  vetoaa 
on  4  pay  bills,  who  can  blame  us  for  baytog 
v«7  little  faith  to  the  present  admtolstra- 
tion  as  far  as  salary  legislation  la  concerned? 


THE  NATO  REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER  AND  SECRETARY 
DULLES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  Z 
believe  the  body  of  the  Rboobs  should 
contam  a  frank  and  candid  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  December  25. 
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1957.  analyzing  the  weak  and  futile  per- 
formance of  the  President  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  their  addresses  to  the 
Nation  following  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Conference  in  Paris. 
Title  of  the  editorial  Is  "Impression  of 
Weakness." 

Although  this  Portland  newspaper 
vigorously  backed  the  Republican  ticket 
In  1952  and  again  in  1956,  it  expresses 
both  alarm  and  disgust  over  the  impact 
upon  our  allies  of  the  type  of  presenta- 
tion made  by  Messrs.  Elsenhower  and 
Dulles  in  their  respective  speeches. 

The  futiu-e  of  the  free  world  is  at  stake 
In  the  future  of  NATO.  That  is  why  the 
indecisive  showing  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  is  so  disturbing  at  this 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  from  the  Oregonian.  which  is 
published  in  my  home  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  appear  in  the  bo<^  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

lupsxssioN  or  WxAsmEss 
The  NATO  report  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er and  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  people  of 
America  by  television  Monday  night  mis- 
fired so  badly  that  there  must  be  oonstems- 
tion  in  Washington  and  other  NATO  capitals 
on  this  Christmas  Day. 

The  contrived  format  of  the  "show";  the 
spectacle  of  two  tired,  aging  men  talking 
about  the  gravely  compromised  half- 
meaeures.  which  both  bind  and  separate 
America  from  its  European  allies,  in  falsely 
casual  tones,  without  any  air  of  great  con- 
viction, and  with  the  President  permitting 
Dulles  to  monopolize  the  program  with  a 
long  monologue,  then  summarizing  by  read- 
In?  a  statement  of  generalities— all  of  these 
added  up  to  the  worst  public  relations  Job  in 
memory  on  Issues  of  such  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  survival  of  non-Commu- 
nist nations. 

The  sense  of  what  they  were  trying  to  say 

and  most  of  it  was  sound  enough — was  lost 
to  TV  viewers  dismayed  by  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  President,  his  face  in  profile 
for  most  of  the  time  as  Dulles  droned  on; 
the  seeming  vigor  he  displayed  in  public  ap- 
pearances in  Paris  entirely  absent:  the 
power  and  confidence  he  can  convey  to  an 
audience  coming  through  only  at  fleeting 
Intervals.  Ike's  profile  showed  the  toll  of 
Illness  and  bone  weariness.  At  a  time  when 
the  Western  World  desperately  desires  the 
President  to  take  full  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship, he  sat  and  listened  to  a  Secretary  of 
State  whose  tireless  capabilities  have  been 
frustrated,  diminished  by  the  rigidity  of  his 
crusader's  mind. 

Instead  of  the  President's  springing  back 
Into  command,  thus  to  assure  free  people 
that  the  NATO  conference  really  was  more 
fruitful  than  it  appeared  on  the  surface,  Mr 
Elsenhower  sat  back  and  allowed  Secretary 
Dulles — whom,  in  effect,  he  had  overruled  in 
accepting  the  Paris  compromises — ^to  Inter- 
pret, even  to  dissemble  a  bit,  to  repeat  the 
tired  theme  of  Soviet  faithlessness,  to  make 
It  appear  that  the  NATO  nations  are  in  full 
accord,  when,  in  fact,  they  have  settled 
almost  none  of  their  deep  disagreements. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
even  hinted  at  the  economic  sacrifices,  the 
social  and  political  readjustments,  which  the 
American  people  must  accept  If  this  Nation 
U  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  either  by 
strengthening  NATO  or  by  perUous  and  far 
more  costly  withdrawal  accompanied  by 
massive.  unUateral  armament. 

In  rejecting  the  banal  Soviet  proposal  for 
unlimited,  all-nations  V.  N.  debate,  after 
Soviet  scoffing  of  NATO's  euggestlon  of  a 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  on  disarmament. 


neither  Elsenhower  nor  Dulles  gave  any  hope 
for  an  alternative  to  massive  armament. 

But  still.  It  was  not  so  much  what  was 
said  about  NATO  unity— though  this  re- 
mains to  be  proved  in  the  year  ahead — and 
the  nastiness  of  the  Russians,  as  It  was  the 
method  of  saying  It  that  caused  this  report 
to  the  American  people  to  raise  apprehension 
rather  than  hope. 

It  seems  obvious  that  President  Elsen- 
hower, well  aware  of  the  deep  distrust  of 
Secretary  Dulles  in  some  governments  of 
Europe  who  are  our  aUies,  loyal  as  always  to 
his  appointees  and  hopeful  of<  rebuilding 
his  Secretary's  prestige,  delibehttely  cast 
Dulles  in  the  major  role.  But  lb  deferring 
to  him,  sitting  nervously,  casting  occasional 
birdlike  glances  at  the  Secretary,  who  was 
having  trouble  with  his  dentures  as  well  as 
his  justification  of  his  pre-NATO  and  post- 
NATO  statements,  the  President  became  the 
victim  of  a  grave  image  of  weakness.  As  the 
NATO  Conference  itself  showed  again,  the 
President  is  not  weak  in  spirit,  Itezlbility  of 
mind,  and  ability  to  lead.  But  an  imoresslon 
of  weakness  is  as  fatal  a  defect  la  this  crisis 
of  world  affairs  as  weakness  Itself. 

This  is  no  time  for  contrived  perform- 
ances, for  glossing  over  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences among  North  Atlantic  allies,  for 
dissembling  or  concealing  of  grifi  facts  the 
people  miiet  know.  It  la  a  tln^  for  face- 
forward,  straight-talking  ezplakatlon,  no 
matter  who  may  be  hxirt.  ] 

In  a  single  broadcast,  Presl(4ent  Elsen- 
hower and  Secretary  Dulles  lost  a  great  deal 
of  the  confidence  the  President,  at  least, 
sought  so  fusiduouply — and  successfully — to 
rebuild  in  Paris.  We  hope  the  damage  can 
be  imdone. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL PARK  AT  CLATSOP, 
OREO.,  WINTER  HEADQtJARTERS 
OF  THE  GREAT  LEWIS  AMD  CLARK 
EXPEDITION  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  two  thought- 
ful editorials  on  the  proposed  national 
memorial  park  at  Fort  Clatsop^  near  As- 
toria, Oreg.,  on  the  historic  Otegon  sea- 
coast.  I 

These  editorials  appeared  l|i  the  As- 
torian  Daily  Budget  of  Januai^  9,  1958, 
and  in  the  Oregon  Daily  Jbumal  of 
Portland  on  January  11,  I95ffl 

I  take  particular  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  presenting  the  editorials  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  because,  on  July 
12,  1955,  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
first  bill  ever  offered  to  estailish  Fort 
Clatsop  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional park  and  national  monument 
commemorative  system.  ThI  editori- 
als generously  give  me  some  of  the  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

In  turn,  I  should  like  particularly  to 
commend  the  Oregon  Historicfil  Society 
and  its  Clatsop  Coimty  chaptfer.  They 
are  the  groups  which  truly  have  kept  the 
flame  of  Oregon  history  alive,  iad  which 
have  nurtured  continuing  ai^  endur- 
ing interest  in  the  great  I^wis  and 
Clark  Expedition  that  made  Bort  Clat- 
sop its  winter  quarters  in  1804  and  1805. 
To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon Historical  Society  and  t^  that  of 
Clatsop  Covmty,  I  give  my  wahn  salute 
and  congratulations.  ; 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  appear  In 
the  body  of  the  Record,  because  the  Sen- 
ate must  act  on  the  authorizition  im- 


plementing the  current  recommenda- 
tion for  a  national  memorial  park  at 
Fort  Clatsop,  first  headquarters  of  Amer- 
icans on  the  great  Pacific  seaboard. 

There  being  no  objectipn.  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  trinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  J 

[Prom  the  Astoria  (Oreg.)  ]t>aUy  Budget  of 
January  0,  195d| 
FoHT  Clatsop  RECocannoif 
Establishment  of  a  national  memorial  park 
of  alMut  100  acres  at  the  F0rt  Clataop  site 
will  mark  successful  culmination  of  a  long 
effort  by  this  community,  with  the  help  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  Senator  Rich- 
ard  NEUBxaGXB  and   Bcpresehtative   Waltxb 

NORBLAO  ^ 

The  campaign  has  been  for  establishment 
of  a  national  monument.  We  get  Instead  a 
national  memorial  park,  whifh  is  something 
few  folks  aroimd  here  havel  heard  of.  but 
which  seems  to  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing  as  a  national  monument.  It  provides 
Federal  control  and  Federal  maintenance  and 
care  of  an  important  natloaal  ahrlne,  and 
that's  what  we  wanted.  J 

The  campaign  Isn't  over'  yet.  Congress 
muEt  appropriate  the  money  io  establish  and 
maintain  the  site,  but  with  administration 
approval  already  given,  we  can  hope  that 
Congressional  approval  won't!  be  too  hard  to 
get.  j 

Fort  Clatsop  lay  neglected  for  many  years. 
National  attention  was  called'  to  this  neglect 
some  years  ago  when  Bernard  de  Voto  of 
Harper's  magazin*.  a  nationally  known  writer 
on  historical  subjects,  visited  the  spot.  He 
wrote  in  the  magazine  a  savtige  indictment 
of  the  people  who  had  permitted  rubbish 
and  brush  to  blight  a  locatldn  of  transcen- 
dent historical  importance.      { 

De  Voto's  needling  stimulkted  local  his- 
torians to  activity.  Efforts  to  Improve  and 
care  for  the  site  began.  Th^  local  commu- 
nity bore  the  original  burdea,  even  though 
a  site  of  such  Importance  ought  to  be  more 
than  of  community  importac^e  and  respon- 
sibility. Eventually  the  sesqiglcentennial  ob- 
servance of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
brought  new  public  interest  iji  Fort  Clatsop, 
It  stimulated  not  only  local!  efforts  to  Im- 
prove and  care  for  the  site,  btit  the  effort  to 
have  a  national  monument  eftabllshed. 

Now  comes  the  administration  approval  of 
a  national  memorial  park,  the  next-to-last 
step  in  a  successful  campalgii 

Establishment  of  this  park 'will  be  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  Suijset  Empire  in 
promoting  tourist  interest  In  the  sreal 
history. 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal  if  January  11, 

19581 

FoBT  CI.ATSOP  Rxcoovmoir 

The  recommendation  by  Hftfleld  Chllson, 
Under  Secretary  of  Interior, ,  that  Congress 
designate  Port  Clatsop,  near  Astoria,  as  a 
national  memorial  under  the  National  Park 
Service  Is  the  major  step  towaird  the  realiza- 
tion of  such  a  goal.  Fort  Clatsop  is  the  site 
where  Lewis  and  Clark  wlntirea  in  1806-6. 

The  prospect  that  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  Interior  Department's  recom- 
mendation is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  National  Park  Service's  investigation  was 
directed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  had 
been  sponsored  by  Oregon's  Senators  Rich- 
ard L.  NxtTBERGER  and  Wati^e  Morse  and 
Idaho's  Senator  Hemrt  C.  Dworsmak.  Sen-  - 
ator  Dworshak'b  interest  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Fort  Clatsop  is  thi  "end  of  the 
traU"  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  (Lolo  Pass) 
highway  across  Idaho,  the  completion  of 
which  is  now  being  vigorously  sought.  Sen- 
ator Neubxrger  in  particular  has  worked 
diligently  on  the  Fort  Clatsop  project  since 
1955.  using  the  Lewis  and  Cl^rk  sesqulcen- 
tennlal  of  that  year  as  a  spr^igboard. 
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The  eompetttkm  for  thla  recognition  has 
been  especially  keen.  BCany  other  States 
have  historic  sites  which  they  are  constantly 
pressing  upon  the  Park  Serrloe  for  such 
recommendation.  This  action  not  only  ranks 
Fort  Clatsop  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
spots  along  the  whole  Lewis  and  Olark  trail 
but  puts  it  In  company  with  places  ot  pri- 
mary historic  Interest  In  the  whole  country. 

Earlier  news  stories  reported  that  national 
monument  status  had  been  sotaght  for  Fort 
Clatsop.  The  reccHnmendatlon  that  It  be  a 
national  memorial  Instead  does  not  Imply 
an  inferior  status.  It's  simply  that  ths 
criteria  are  different.  Monuments  are  "land- 
marks, structures,  objects,  or  areas  of  sden- 
tlflo  or  prehistoric  Interest  •  •  •.**  National 
memorials  are  "structures  or  areas  devoted 
to  the  commemoration  of  Ideas,  events,  or 
personages  of  natlon_l  slgnlflcancs." 

Among  such  places  are  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, wasnlngton  Monxunent  (the  word  hav- 
ing a  dlffnent  meaning  here),  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Mei^prial,  all  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  the  Lee  Mansion,  Arlington.  Va. 

The  recc»nmendatlon  appears  to  have  dis- 
posed of  earlier  doubts  expressed  by  a  Oov- 
ernment  archeologlst  about  existence  of  con- 
clusive physical  evidence  that  Fort  Clatsop 
is  in  fact  the  spot  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
wintered.  The  Oregon  Historical  Society. 
which  has  owned  the  site  for  60  years  and 
which  has  worked  hard  to  win  for  It  national 
status,  has  long  been  positive  that  this  is  the 
place.  The  historical  society,  along  with 
Clatsop  Coiuity  community  interests,  de- 
serves particular  credit  not  only  for  preserv- 
ing the  site,  which  Includes  a  replica  of  the 
expedition's  log  fort,  but  for  efforts  to  win 
national  recognition. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  STMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  an  unfortunate  day  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Only  1  week  ago,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Eisenhower 
listed  first  in  his  proposals  for  our  se- 
curity and  prosperity  the  importance  of 
reorganizing  the  Dafense  Department. 

In  doing  this,  the  President  not  only 
reaffirmed  the  position  he  took  on  this 
subject  over  10  years  ago,  but  also  rec- 
ognized the  vast  technological  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  that  time. 

Apparently  he  realized  that  if  this  Na- 
tion was  to  remain  solvent,  its  defenses 
would  now  have  to  be  organized  on  the 
basis  of  progress  instead  of  tradition. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  what  the 
President  raid  on  this  subject  in  his  state 
of  the  Unlcn  message  of  last  January  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  ot 
Jantiary  10, 1968| 

Paxsmnrr  EtsxMRowxa's  Stats  of  ths  UmoM 

MXSSAOS 

Z.  OSnMSS  aaCMBAKIBATIOir 

The  first  need  Is  to  assure  ourselves  that 
military  organisation  facmtetes  rather  than 
hinders  the  functioning  of  the  Mmtary 
Establishment  In  fn^1ntff*n*Tig  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Since  World  War  n.  the  purpoee  of  achiev- 
ing maxlmimi  organisational  efficiency  in  a 
modern  D3fense  Sstabllahment  has  several 
times  occasioned  action  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Executive. 

The  advent  of  revolutionary  new  devices, 
bringing  with  them  the  problem  of  overall 
continental  defense,  creates  new  dlfflculttes. 


rsmlnlsoent  of  those  attending  the  advent  at 
the  airplane  half  a  century  ago. 

Boms  of  tbs  important  new  weapons  which 
technology  has  produced  do  not  fit  Into  any 
•listing  ssrvlcs  pattern.  They  cut  across  all 
services,  involve  aU  services,  and  transcend 
all  ssrvlces,  at  every  stage  from  development 
to  operation.  In  some  instances  they  defy 
clssslflcstton  according  to  branch  of  service. 

Unfortimately,  the  xmcertalnties  resulting 
from  such  a  situation,  and  the  Jiirlsdlctlonal 
disputes  attending  upon  it,  tend  to  bewilder 
and  confuse  the  pubUc  and  create  the  Im- 
pression that  service  differences  are  damag- 
ing the  national  interest. 

Let  us  proudly  remember  that  the  members 
of  the  Airmed  Forces  give  their  basic  aUe- 
giance  solely  to  the  United  States.  Of  that 
fact  all  of  us  are  certain.  But  pride  of 
wrvlce  and  mistaken  zeal  in  pron\oting  par- 
ticular doctrine  has  more  than  once  occa- 
sioned the  kind  of  difficulty  of  which  I  have 
Just  spoken. 

I  am  not  attempting  today  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  charge  of  harmful  service  rival- 
ries. But  one  thing  is  sure.  Whatever  they 
are,  America  wants  them  stopped. 

Recently  I  have  had  under  special  study, 
with  the  intimate  association  of  Secretary 
McElroy,  the  never-ending  problem  of  effi- 
cient organization,  complicated  as  It  is  by 
new  weapons.  Soon  my  own  conclusions 
will  be  finalized.  I  shall  promptly  take  such 
executive  action  as  Is  necessary  and.  In  a 
separste  message,  I  shall  present  appropriate 
recommendations  to  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  without  anticipating  the  de- 
tailed form  that  a  reorganization  should  take, 
I  can  state  Its  main  lines  in  temu  of  objec- 
ttvss: 

A  msjcr  pmpose  of  military  organisation 
Is  to  a^Ueve  real  unity  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lidiment  In  aU  the  principal  features  of 
military  activity.  Of  all  these  one  of  the 
most  Important  to  our  Nation's  security  Is 
strategic  planning  and  control.  This  work 
must  be  done  under  xmlfied  direction. 

The  Defense  Establishment  must  therefore 
plan  for  a  better  Integration  of  its  defense 
resources,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
newer  weapons  now  building  and  under  de- 
velopment. These  obviously  require  full  oo- 
crdlnstlop  In  their  development,  production, 
and  use.  Oood  organization  can  help  assxire 
this  coordination. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  single  control 
In  some  of  our  most  advanced  development 
projects,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  already 
decided  to  concentrate  into  one  organization 
all  the  antimissile  and  satellite  technology 
\indertaken  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Another  reqtUrement  of  military  cnganl- 
zation  ts  a  clear  subordination  of  the  military 
service  to  duly  constituted  civilian  authority. 
This  control  must  be  real;  not  merely  on  the 
surface. 

Next  there  mxist  be  assurance  that  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  compartments  in  organi- 
zation wlU  not  create  costly  and  confxising 
compartments  In  our  scientific  and  Industrial 
effort. 

Finally,  to  end  interservlce  disputes  re- 
quires clear  organisation  and  decisive  central 
direction,  supported  by  the  unstinted  coop- 
eration of  every  individual  in  the  Defense 
■rtabllshment,  civilian  and  military. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  recent  Rocke- 
feller report  supports  without  reservation 
the  position  the  President  took  on  this 
matter  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Later,  however,  there  was  opposition 
expressed  by  prominent  Congressional 
leaders— who  I  am  certain  ar«  Just  as 
sincere  In  their  position  as  I  am  in  mine. 

One  week  later  the  President  was  asked 
the  following  question: 

Gould  you  expand  somewhat  on  your  state 
of  the  Union  messsge  In  that  part  on  the 


mmtary  and  tell  ns  how  you  think  wtiwi^.,- 
tton.  In  reaUty,  In  the  Pentagon,  can  mow 
from  the  discussion  to  the  actual  stags? 

The  President  replied  In  part: 

Now  my  personal  convictions,  no  matter 
how  strong,  cannot  be  the  final  answer. 
There  must  be  a  consensus  reached  with 
the  CAB— with  the  Congress,  with  the  people 
that  have  the  Job  of  operating  the  services 
to  get  the  very  finest  kind  of  organlaattoa 
we  can;  and  I  am  certainly  bopefxU  that  It 
goes  In  the  direction  of  what  I  beUeve.  but 
I  would  be  the  last  to  aek  for  a  detailed 
organization  In  which  I  beUeve.  because.  I 
think,  say.  organization  has  got  to  be  effec- 
tive after  there  has  passed  from  the  scene  a 
man  who  happens  to  have  particularly  strong 
convictions  In  the  mattw. 

How  can  one  have  "particularly  gtrtmg 
convictions"  in  a  matter  if  within  a  week 
the  position  on  that  matter  is  with- 
drawn? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  what  the 
President  said  in  his  press  conference 
yesterday  with  reference  to  unification 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  President's  Preai  Conference. 
Wednesday,  January  16,  1958] 

BowAso  P.  MoaoAX.  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  "Mr.  President,  perhaps  there 
is  no  area  of  Government  in  which  you 
need  less  to  draw  on  your  advisers  and  can 
draw  more  from  your  personal  experience 
than  the  military.  •  •  •  Could  you  expand 
somewhat  on  your  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage In  that  part  on  the  mmtary.  and  tell 
us  how  you  think  unification.  In  reality. 
In  the  Pentagon,  can  move  from  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  actual  stage?" 

Answer.  "I  don't  mind  dlscxisslng  It  at 
alL  •  •  •  It  Is  perfecUy  clear.  It  certainly 
must  be  clear  to  most  of  you  people  that 
my  own  convictions  about  the  proper  or- 
ganization of  the  Defense  Department  are 
rather  fixed. 

"Since  1947.  I  have  given  many,  many 
active  hours  to  this  kind  of  study.  I  have 
reviewed  the  whole  military  record  as  I  hav* 
known  It  for  45  years  and,  therefore,  I  think 
my  views  are  corbpletely  objective,  and  with 
nothing  whatsoever  of  personal  bias  in  them. 

"But  I  have  this:  I  am  the  Conunander 
in  Chief  for  a  fixed  period,  and  at  least  ws 
know  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  in  this  Job 
more  than  3  years. 

"Now,  my  personal  convictions,  no  matter 
how  strong,  cannot  be  the  final  answer. 
There  mxist  be  a  consensus  reached  with 
the  CAB — ^wlth  the  Congress,  with  the  peopl* 
that  have  the  Job  of  operating  the  services 
to  get  the  very  finest  kind  of  organization 
we  can;  and  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  It 
goes  In  the  direction  of  what  I  believe,  but 
I  would  be  the  last  to  ask  for  a  detailed 
organization  In  which  I  beUeve,  because.  I 
think,  say,  organization  has  got  to  be  effec- 
tive after  there  has  passed  from  the  seen* 
a  man  who  happens  to  have  particular  strong 
convictions  in  the  matter." 

Question.  "You  are  not  saying,  sir.  or  are 
you.  that  you  will  not  fight  tor  unification 
of  the  services?" 

Answer.  "Well,  now.  Just  a  minute.  Idont 
know  who  you  sre  fighting.  I  am  trying 
to  put  before  the  Congress  a  plan  which  X 
tUnk  wUl  be  effective,  and  certainly  in  tha 
discussions  and  many  conferanoes  that  will 
go  on  In  the  formulation  of  tbs  plan  that  Z 
have  in  mind,  there  will  bs  a  gocJ  deal  of 
argument,  no  question  about  It.  and  my 
views  will  certainly  be  txpressed  to  the  very 
best  I  can;  and.  as  I  say.  tf  ths  trsnd  and 
tendency  Is  not  in  that  dtrsetkm.  thaa  I 
cotildnt  poHlbly  teva  anything  to  a» 
with  It." 
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Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Preddoit  does  not  tntend  to  try  to 
Implement  his  conTicttons,  that  may  well 
mean  nothing  will  be  done  to  really  mod- 
ernize our  defense  structure,  in  which 
case  the  taxpayer  will  conUnue  to  pour 
milUons  ot  dollars  down  the  drain  in 
order  to  maintain  the  unbusinesslike 
status  quo  now  characteristic  of  our 
Defense  Department. 

As  a  result  of  this  waste,  even  though 
in  recent  years  we  have  spent  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  our  security,  it  is 
now  universally  recognized  that  neither 
our  Army.  Navy,  nor  Air  Force  is  in  the 
rieht  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  either 
directly  against  ourself  or  against  any 
ally  to  whom  we  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  PUR- 
CHASES OP  FOREIGN  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Mr.  President, 
one  subject  near  and  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  most  Americans  is  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing at  a  bargain.     It  is  a  custom  that 
^  has  played  a  part  in  the  development  of 

||;fe         the  great  free-enterprise  system  which 
"  "  we  enjoy  today.    Virtually  all  Americans, 

from  the  small  boy  with  a  penny  to  buy 
bubble  gum  to  a  millionaire  investor 
looking  for  gilt-edge  seciuitics,  hunt  for 
bargains. 

But  we  have  learned  that  bargains  aie 
not  always  what  they  seem  to  be.  For 
the  past  several  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  taking  advantage  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very,  very  doubt- 
ful bargain.  I  refer  to  the  piuchases 
of  tax-free  foreign  petroleum  products 
in  competition  with  our  domestic  prod- 
ucts which  pay  taxes  to  help  run  this 
Government. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  in  process  of  considering 
bids  which  may  lead   to  Government 
purchase  of  24  million  barrels  of  foreign 
jet  fueL    This  foreign  fuel,  accoi-ding  to 
a  Defense  Department  officer,  hwt  been 
purchased  over  several  years,  periodi- 
cally, at  what  looks  to  be  a  cheaper 
price  than  that  of  domestically  produced 
fuel    It  has  been  said  that  the  Defense 
Department  operates  on  a  budget,  and 
that  the  matter  is  a  simple  one  of  eco- 
nomics; that  with  the  same  number  of 
dollars,  the  Department  can  buy  more 
barrels  of  foreign  fuel  than  it  can  of 
.^nerlcan  produced  fuel.    At  first  blush, 
^_ttils  looks  like  a  bargain.   But  when  one 
itops  to  consider,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Am«»rica  is  getting  a  bargain  from  these 
foreign   purchases.     Let   us   remember 
that  these  are  American  tax  dollars  that 
are  being  spent  outside  this  Nation; 
that  every  dollar  spent  is  money  which 
can  never  ftad  its  way  Into  the  pockets 
of  the  oil  worker,  the  royalty  owner,  the 
refinery  worker,  the  American  company 
employee,  or  into  the  firm  treasury,  or 
into  taxes  from,  or  business  with,  any- 
one along  the  way.    This  tax,  wage,  or 
income  money  is  totally  lost  to  America, 
m  some  periods  of  history,  notably 
World  War  n.  it  was  wise  to  purchase 
foreign  oil.   But  oil  products  in  America 
are  not  in  short  supply  today.    On  the 

*^"*!7'  ."**^  ^  »  tremendous  sur- 
plus.  FfoducUon  aUowables  in  my  State 


of  Texas  are  at  a  low  ebb..  Oil  tax 
revenues  are  down;  rigs  are  idle;  lease 
and  royalty  payments  are  do^Toil  field 
unemployment  in  many  areas  is  serious. 
Is  this  a  time  to  spend  our  tax  dollars 
abroad  on  products  we  have  In  surplus 
supply?  In  this  time  of  moupting  un- 
employment, business  recession,  and 
hard  money,  hard  times,  is  It  wise  to 
add  to  that  business  recession  land  labor 
imemployment  by  buying  forei^  oil  and 
tittning  our  backs  on  our  doncstic  pro- 
ducers? ' 

Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  pui  chase 
jet  fuel  and  other  petroleum,  products 
from  foreign  low-wage,  no-lax  areas 
cheaper  than  it  can  buy  them  in  Amer- 
ica. But  let  me  ask  this  question:  Do 
those  foreign  countries  pay  the  wages 
and  have  the  standaid  of  lldng  that 
Americans  enjoy?  What  is  mo^,  do  the 
citizens  and  the  firms  involved  furnish 
any  of  the  tax  dollars  for  sucli  defense 
expenditures? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  ths  first  to 
admit  that  herein  lies  a  comif  ex  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  one  which  urgently  re- 
quires study  and  solution.  I  iirge  that 
an  appropriate  committee,  poisibly  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm*ce  Com- 
mittee, make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  purchases.  The  policy  of  our 
Defense  Department  of  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  foreign  oil  products  needs 
careful  reappraisal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  insert  at  tliis  point  in  tt  e  Record 
a  series  of  telegrams  from  myfetate  in- 
cluding reports  by  R.  B.  Kahle.  of  Hous- 
ton, president  of  Eastern  Statjs  Petro- 
leum b  Chemical  Corp.;  and  F  L.  Mar- 
tin, of  Corpus  Christi.  preside  it  of  the 
Suntide  Refining  Co.  Tliey  sh|irply  op- 
pose such  purchases  by  the  Debartment 
of  Defense,  and  they  point  ouf  that  oil 
refineries  in  the  gulf-coast  irea  are 
closing  as  the  Defense  Department  is 
purchasing,  or  considering  the  purchase 
of,  the  24  million  barrels  of  jet  fuel. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  print|»d  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 


9,  t9S8. 


telegram 
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HoTTSTOM.  Tex..  Januan) 
Senator  Ralph  Yarboroitgh, 
Senate  Office  Buildiiuf. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
We  have  Just  sent  the  following 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  the 
Nell  H.  McElroy: 
"Hon.  Neil  H.  McEutoT, 
"SecretaTf  of  Defense, 
"Washington.  D.  C.T 
"Over  the  last  2  years  the  DefenJe  Depart- 
ment's purchasing  of  petroleum  products  In 
the    Caribbean    area    has    Increased    at    an 
alarming  rate  and  has.  as  of  now.  substan- 
tUlly  eliminated   the   gulf  coast   and   east 
coast  American  refiner  from  the  s«le  to  the 
Government  of   Jet   fuel   and   Na^y  special 
fuel  oU  and  is  taking  a  subsUntiil  portion 
of  military  gasoline  procurement  fiom  these 
areas.  i 

*The  purchases  of  Jet  fuel  In  tie  Carib- 
bean over  thte  present  winter  sebson  has 
^Mo  a  substantial  factor  In  caiutng  a  dis- 
tress market  for  distillates,  gasoUbe.  kero- 
sene, taeataig  oil,  and  so  forth,  and  is'one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  tendli^  towaivl 
a  probable  cut  in  the  posted  priee  of  do- 
mestic crude.  ] 

"In  a  great  part  the  layoff  of  employees  in 
Ameriean  refineries  on  the  east  and  gulf 
ooasta  In  the  last  few  months  is  dse  to  this 


Defense  Oeftartment  purchasing  policy  and 
further  reduction  of  employment  is  inevl. 
table  if  these  policies  continue.  It  is  dlfflcult 
for  us  to  see  bow  this  is  helpful  to  national 
defense  and  national  proepeitty. 

"American  refiners  located  tax  the  east  and 
gulf  coasts  can  adequately  supply  these  mo- 
tor gasolines,  jet  fuels,  and  Navy  special  fuel 
oU  and  It  is  obvious  that  ^very  barrel  of 
these  products  purchased  frpm  the  Carib- 
bean refiner  means  a  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oU  in  this .  country  of  at 
least  a  like  number  of  barrels.! 

"It  lias  been  alleged  and  (he  Piesklent's 
Cabinet  Committee  has  reported  that  a  vol- 
untary reduction  of  imports  of  foreign  crude 
oU  to  this  country  is  essential  for  the  na- 
tionAl  security,  yet  the  I>eieate  Department, 
the  one  Department  of  the  Government  spe- 
cifically charged  with  naUon^  security,  has 
continued  to  increase  its  purchases  in  the 
Caribbean  area  to  the  detriment  of  domestic 
producUou  of  crude  oU  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  refining  industry  on  th^  gulf  and  east 
coasts  of  the  United  Slates.      j 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  ofiihore  purchase 
of  these  producU  by  the  militiry  (the  largest 
single  buying  agency  In  the  Wld)  reduces 
employment  of  American  Ubt^.  the  employ- 
ment of  American  capital  in  Refining  faciU- 
tiee,  and  the  amount  of  crude  which  Ameri- 
can producers  can  sell  through  American 
refiners  to  the  market. 

"If  the  present  policy  of  tte  Dsfense  De- 
partment is  continued  and  maintained  at  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  lasti  3  years  there 
will  be  no  purchases  by  the  jmiUtary  from 
United  States  refiners.  No  American  refiner 
can  compete  with  the  wagesTworklng  con- 
ditions, and  tax  situation  of  khe  Caribbean 
refiners.  Th°se  refiners  pay  njo  school,  city, 
county.  State,  or  Federal  takes,  including 
Federal  income  taxes.  They  ^e  exempt  by 
specific  conditions  of  their  oontracte  with 
the  Defense  Department  front  living  ud  to 
the  pro-v-isions  of  the  8-hour  l^,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Art  and  the  nondlscrlmkiatlon  clauses 
set  up  by  Congress  or  the  exe^Uve  depart- 
ment as  a  protection  to  American  labor  and 
to  the  American  way  of  life.] 

"There  is  no  emergency  now  fequlrlng  that 
because  of  shortage  of  products  In  the  United 
States  these  products  should  !be  purchased 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

"In  reply  to  a  telcsram  whiijj  we  sent  to 
the  Defense  Department  In  Ju^  of  last  year, 
your  Depmrtment  replied  that  'the  bids 
are  being  carefully  analyzed  in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations  and  many  factors 
of  consideration  enter  into  such  an  analysis. 
Awards  will  be  made  on  the  ifc*f<if  as  deter- 
mined above  with  the  primaryj  procwement 
objective  being  one  that  will  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  Government,  price,  and  all 
other  factors  considered.'  | 

"The  Defense  Department  alio  stated  that 
'Its  foreign  pmrchases  are  not  precluded  by 
law*  aiKl  therefore  the  poUcy  T^ould  be  con- 
tinued. T 

"In  December,  Admiral  Latjtu,  Executive 
Director  of  the  MUltary  Petrdleum  Supply 
Administration,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  as  reported 
by  CMlgram.  called  for  eontlnued  purchases 
In  the  Caribbean  area,  and  urgod  that  Carib- 
bean refiners  supply  up  to  90  percent  of  Navy 
special  fuel  oil.  Every  barrel  bf  these  pur- 
chases reduces  the  amount  of  i  oil  produced 
In  the  United  States  and  maxinfactured  by 
American  refiners. 

"It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  an 
American  refiner  acting  muier  American 
laws.  Including  the  abour  lant.  tiM  Walah- 
Healey  Act.  paying  American  Wages,  paying 
American  taxes,  cannot  compete  with  Carib- 
bean refiners  operating  under :  mar*  favor- 
able eondltlans.  In  a  realistic  sense,  even 
though  perhaps  not  in  a  legal  sense,  these 
products  are  dumped  on  the  Ai»MfrV»*p  mar- 
ket and  Bboukl  be  precluded  btf  tbs  theory 
that  has  produced  the  Antlduitoplng  Act  aa 
applying  to  foreign-produced    troducta. 
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is  not  a  legal  one.  We  urge  that  you  take 
action  to  require  the  Defense  Department  to 
buy  products  manufactured  by  Ameriean 
refiners  and  reduce  the  purchases  of  Carib- 
bean finished  products  If  stieh  products  are 
available  under  conditions  and  prices  which 
cost  the  Ameriean  taxpayer  no  more  than 
purchases  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

"Purchases  In  the  Caribbean  area  at  appar- 
ent lower  prices  are  not  made  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  when  Anurl- 
can  wages  and  American  taxes,  including 
school,  city,  county.  State  and  United  States 
Government  taxes  are  considered. 

"We  urge  that  you  order  your  Defense 
Department  purchasing  agency  to  discon- 
tinue this  policy  of  Caribbean  purchases  and 
buy  products  when  available  under  proper 
circimutances  from  American  refiners. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  these  purchases  are 
made  at  a  lower  apparent  price  solely  because 
the  charges  against  the  Defense  Department 
budget  are  thereby  reduced,  even  though  the 
true  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  Is  sub- 
stantially greater. 

"It  Is,  of  cotirse.  facetious,  specious  and 
dishonest  to  argue  that  the  American  defense 
Is  Jeopardised  by  the  importation  of  crude  oU 
limited  now  by  the  cartel-like  application  of 
a  volxintary  oU  Import  program  whUe  the 
Defense  Department  is  purchasing  large  vol- 
umes ot  finished  products  from  foreign 
sources. 

"ThA  Defense  Department  has  requested 
bids  returnable  on  January  14  for  24  million 
barrels  of  Jet  fuel  and  other  products  from 
the  gulf  coast  and  the  east  coast  and  the 
Caribbean  area  for  delivery  over  the  next  few 
months.  This  amount  of  finished  products 
taken  from  American  refiners  and  purchased 
in  the  Caribbean  will  certain  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  national  economy,  a  reduction 
In  employment  and  will  continue  to  contri- 
bute to  the  so-called  recession  period  which 
seems  to  be  on  the  horizon  and  in  our  opin- 
ion probably  will  produce  a  nationwide  cut 
In  the  posted  price  of  American  crude." 

We  think  this  offEhore  buying  program  of 
the  Defense  Department  Is  harmful  to  the 
American  economy  and  if  continued  is  cer- 
tain to  produce  a  cut  in  the  posted  price  of 
American  crude,  a  reduction  of  employment 
In  American  refineries,  and  contribute  largely 
to  a  possible  recession  In  American  business. 
We  thank  you  for  your  past  Interest  In  this 
situation  and  we  urge  your  continued  efforts 
toward  the  elimination  of  this  un-American 
policy. 

R.B.  Karls, 
President,  Eastern  States  Petroleum 
A  Chemictd  Corp. 

HODSTOK,  Tax..  January  It,  1959. 
Senator  Ralth  YaaBoaoucH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Because  the  policy  of  the  Government  In 
buying  petroleum  products  In  foreign  areas, 
when  such  products  are  not  only  avaUable 
but  In  critical  surplus  supply  In  this  coun- 
try, transcends  the  issue  involved  In  the  pro- 
jected purchase  of  24  mUllon  barrels  of  Jet 
fuel  In  the  Caribbean  on  January  14  as  It  rep- 
resents a  theory  that  the  Government  bene- 
fiU  when  American  tax  dollars  are  expended 
In  foreign  countries  rather  than  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  today  sent  the  foUowlng  wire 
to  each  Member  of  Congress : 

"Should  the  Defense  Department  under  Its 
aimo\mced  policies  purchase  34  million  bar- 
rels of  refined  petroleimi  products,  largely  Jet 
fuel,  from  Caribbean  area  suppliers  under 
bids  to  be  opened  January  14,  the  economy  of 
United  States  will  be  deprived  of  1100  million 
paid  to  these  foreign  refiners  and  $100  million 
less  wui  be  paid  to  American  refiners,  pro- 
ducers, suppliers,  and  Ubor  to  the  United 
States.  Layoffs  of  labor  are  occxirrtng  dally 
m  American  refineries  because  of  excessive 
product  Inventories  and  depressed  prices  re- 


Ing  American  petroleum  product  purchases 
while  tocreaslng  foreign  purchases.  Not  only 
Is  there  no  emergency  and  no  shortage  of 
supplies  to  this  country  making  such  a  pur- 
chntog  policy  necessary  but  there  is  a  critical 
oversupply  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
United  States.  Would  you  please  tovestlgate 
this  urgent  matter  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  economy." 

We  think  tbe^Defense  Department  and  per- 
haps the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  forgotten  the  fundamental  fact  that 
when  a  tax  dollar  Is  sxpended  to  the  United 
States,  it  goes  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Kven  though  the  same  product  could 
be  piuxhased  at  10  percent  lower  price  when 
produced  by  foreign  labor  and  foreign  capital, 
expenditure  to  the  United  States  goes  solely 
to  American  dtlaens,  and  Is  spent  over  and 
over  agato  to  our  American  economy.  In- 
cidentally, to  relation  to  this  foreign  pur- 
chase, we  calcxUate  that  the  purchase  of  this 
34  million  barrels  of  jet  fuel  to  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  the  Caribbean  area, 
would  mean  one  more  allowable  day  of  pro- 
duction under  Texas  proration  practice.  We 
solicit  your  active  toterest  to  this  problem. 

R.  B.  Karuc, 
President,  Eastern  States  Petroleum 
A  Chemical  Corp. 

BoTTSTOM,  Tax..  January  14, 19Si. 
Senator  Ralph  Takbosough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
At  the  opening  of  the  bids  for  jet  fuel  today 
Shell  OU  Co.,  a  foreign  owned  company,  was 
the  low  bidder  to  the  Caribbean  with  a 
price  of  7J3  cents  per  gaUon.  or  approxi- 
mately $3.07  per  barrel  for  146  million  gal- 
lons, 76  mUllon  gaUons  at  7.76  cents  and 
63  miUion  gallons  at  7i>7  oenta.  Standard  of 
New  Jersey  subsidiary  bid  7.97  cents  or 
•3.346  per  barrel  for  353  million  gallons. 
ESSO's  bid  at  the  gulf  was  reported  to  be 
8.7B  cents  per  gallon  or  34*4  cents  per  bar- 
rel more  than  their  Caribbean  bid.  Shell's 
bid  at  the  gulf  Is  reported  to  be  9.4  cents 
or  almost  80  cents  per  barrel  higher  than 
their  bid  from  the  Caribbean.  These  differ- 
ences to  bids  todlcate  that  even  these  com- 
panies recognize  that  American  operated 
refineries  cannot  compete  with  the  favor- 
able tax  position  and  un-American  labor  sit- 
uation of  their  Caribbean  associates. 
Seven  and  ntoety-seven  hundredths  cents 
bid  price  per  gallon,  that  Is.  63346  per  ban^. 
Is  only  14  cents  over  the  price  of  a  baml 
of  west  Texas  crude  delivered  at  the  gulf 
coast  and  Is  9  cenU  lower  than  a  barrel  of 
east  Texas  crude  at  the  gulf  coast.  It  is 
obvlotis  that  the  posted  price  of  Texas  crude 
must  be  reduced  if  this  tremendotis  Govern- 
ment purchasing  U  to  be  let  at  the  prices 
brought  out  in  this  letting;  namely,  14  cents 
over  the  price  of  west  Texas  crude  and  9 
cents  under  the  price  of  east  Texas  crude 
with  no  allowance  for  manufacturing  cost. 

R.  B.  Kahlx, 
President.  Eastern  States  Petroleum 
4k  Chemical  Corp, 

CoaPDB  Crxisti,  Tkz.. 

January  11, 19Si. 
Senator  Ralph  TAaBoaomm, 
Senate  Offloe  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Bids  will  be  opened  January  14  for  42 
million  barrels  of  Jet  fuel.  We  are  gravely 
concerned  with  the  Defense  Department's 
purchasing  oU  products  in  the  Caribbean 
and  other  foreign  areas  which  adversely  af- 
fects our  national  economy  as  a  whole.  As 
you  know,  to  the  past  substantial  amotxnts 
have  bera  purchased  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment from  the  Caribbean  and  other  foreign 
sources  and  shipped  toto  this  country  on  ths 
eastern  gulf  and  west  coasts,  and  these  for- 
eign purchases   are  to  direct  competition 


with  the  domestle  crude  dl  production  whleh 
we  as  an  Ind^Mndent  refiner  have  to  pur» 
chass  and  refine  to  meet  this  eon^Matloa. 
The  low  prices  to  the  past  from  the  Cartb- 
bean  have  placed  the  domestic  refiner  at  an 
unfair  disadvantage.  Our  company  Is  bid- 
ding on  a  substantial  amotmt  of  products 
manufactured  from  domestic  crude  and  theiw 
will  be  sertoiu  repercussions  for  the  Inde- 
pendent refiner  and  producer  U  this  prac- 
tice of  foreign  purchases  Is  conttoued.  It 
Is  practicaUy  impossible  for  the  independent 
oU  refiner  and  producer  to  compete  with  ths 
wages,  working  conditions  and  tax  struc- 
tures of  the  domestic  price,  of  Caribbean  re- 
fineries and  other  foreign  areas  shipping  toto 
this  country.  It  wiU  only  lower  aU  domes- 
tic price  structures  and  at  the  same  time 
vltaUy  affect  the  American  tax  revenue  by 
reducing  the  earnings  of  the  oU  todustry 
to  this  country  as  weU  as  add  to  the  surplus 
of  crude  and  reftoed  products  we  have  with 
tis  and  at  the  same  time  wUl  destroy  all  in- 
centive for  futtire  exploration  by  the  inde- 
pendent oU  companies. 

Crude  prices  have  already  been  rsduosd 
to  many  midwest  and  southwest  areas  and 
no  doubt  further  reductions  will  be  mads 
due  to  the  Armed  Forces  foreign  piirrhaoos. 
We  are  especially  anxlotu  to  see  that  ths 
Armed  Forces  purchase  throughout  ths 
eastern,  gulf,  and  west  coast  areas  whldi 
wotQd  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  doniM- 
tic  crude  oU  reltoer  and  producer,  as  then 
Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  other  refined 
products  imported  toto  this  oountry  whlola 
we  have  to  compete. 

We  have  a  7&0,000-barrel-per-day  refinery 
which  is  the  most  modem  on  the  gulf 
coast  and  were  encouraged  to  buUd  It  by  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  defense.  We 
recently  completed  a  68.6  million  petro- 
chemical expansion  and  these  products  would 
be  very  valuable  to  cass  of  emergency.  Our 
daily  crude  runs,  consisting  of  domestlo 
crude  only,  have  been  reduced  to  40.000  bar- 
rels per  day  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  to- 
creased  rate  of  foreign  competition  over  ths 
pckst  6  years. 

If  this  practice  by  the  Defense  D^MUtmsnt 
is  conUnued.  further  reductions  wm  be  neo> 
essary,  not  only  by  our  refinery  but  by  other 
eastern  gulf  and  west  coast  reftoerles.  The 
Advisory  Committee  on  Fuels  PoUcy  deter- 
mtoed  that  voluntary  reduction  of  Imports 
of  foreign  crude  Is  essential  tor  oxir  national 
security,  but  the  Defense  Department  who  Is 
to  charge  of  our  national  security.  Is  oon- 
ttotilng  to  tocrease  its  purchases  to  ths 
Caribbean  area  to  the  detriment  of  ths  do- 
mestic oil  producer  and  reftoer. 

We  ask  that  you  use  your  best  efforts  to 
require  the  Defense  Department  to  purchase 
domestic  products  first  and  eliminate  ths 
practice  of  foreign  purchases. 

F.  L.  llAsnH. 
President.  Suntide  Refining  CO, 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAQB 

Mr.  PROXMCRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  special  farm  message  today 
is  extremely  unfortunate.  He  says  hi« 
recommendations  constitute  a  "program 
that  can  malce  a  substantial  etmtribution 
to  the  well-being  of  America's  farm  fam- 
ilies." The  substance  of  his  message 
flatly  contradict  this  objective  in  many 
respects,  especially  for  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers. 

Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  today  art 
suffering  from  a  severe  depression  un- 
der prices  for  milk  of  $3.25  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  ordered  a  cut  in  milk  prices  down  to 
only  $3  per  hundred  pounds,  to  take 
effect  on  April  1. 
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The  UniTerstty  of  Wiscoasin'ft  a«Tl> 
euItuTftl  eeoQoinies  department  has  es- 
timated tliat  tibia  will  resiilt  in  a  loss  in 
net  Income  of  Wisconsin  daiiy  fanners 
of  between  $43  million  and  $46  million. 
This  is  a  terrible  blow  to  Wisconsin — 
not  <mly  to  her  farmers,  but  to  her  entire 
economy. 

And  now.  in  his  message,  he  proposes 
itxat  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  au- 
thorized to  cut  Uie  price  of  average  test 
milk  as  low  as  $2.40  a  hundred  pounds. 
MiUc  prices  at  that  level  will  simply 
destroy  Wisconsin's  farm  families.  It  is 
a  cruel  Insult  added  to  injury  to  say  this 
would  be  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  well-being  of  America's  farm  fam- 
ilies. 

What  the  President  Ls  proposing  Is  al- 
most unbelievably  shocking.  Most  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
3  V2 -percent  test  milk.  The  President 
Is  advocating  that  Ezra  Taft  Benson  be 
given  the  power  to  cut  milk  prices  for 
3*/2-percent  test  milk  to  $2.13  a  hun- 
dred poimds.  This,  Mr.  President,  spells 
depression  at  the  worst  level  that  his- 
tory has  ever  seen.  Farmers  cost's  are 
today  at  the  highest  record  in  history. 
Farm  famiUes  cannot  survive  for  long 
with  $3  milk;  they  will  be  destroyed  im- 
mediately with  $2.13  milk. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  American  people. 
If  they  only  understood  the  facts,  would 
be  outraged  by  the  injustice  of  the  Presi- 
dfent's  proposaL 

Dairy  farmers  in  eastern  Wisconsin, 
according  to  studies  made  and  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  earned  only  43  cents  per 
hour  for  their  labor  in  1956.  These  fig- 
ures are  not  based  on  the  returns  of 
small,  inefiBcient,  submarginal  farmers — 
these  are  the  figures  that  apply  to  farm- 
ers who  are  am<»ig  the  world's  most  ef- 
ficient dairy  producers.  The  average 
capital  investment  of  these  farms  is 
$34.000 — according  to  official  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  fig- 
ures. Mr.  President,  a  $34,000  invest- 
ment such  as  the  average  Wisomsin 
farmer  has  made  in  his  farming  opera- 
tions should  enable  the  owner  to  earn  a 
return  of  more  than  43  cents  per  hour. 

Yet  what  the  President  proposes  will 
not  help  to  bolster  this  terribly  unjust 
and  inadequate  return:  It  will  eliminate 
it  completely.  The  dairy  price  levels 
contemplated  by  Secretary  Benson's 
recent  action,  and  the  further  devastat- 
ing cuts  that  would  be  authorized  by  the 
Presidait's  recommendattcMi,  will  simply 
wipe  out  all  the  retiims  on  their  labor 
that  farmers  are  able  to  get  at  present; 
U  will  destroy  the  economic  founda- 
tkjos  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  will  cruelly 
punish  farm  people  for  having  outpro- 
duced all  other  segments  of  our  own 
economy,  and  all  other  agricultural  sys- 
tems anywhere  in  the  world. 


made  his  education  possible.  Too  often, 
I  am  afraid,  we  all  take  for  granted  the 
ben^ts  that  our  democratic  system  has 
given  us.  But  now  and  then  we  are  re- 
minded how  fortunate  we  are.  This 
reminder  comes  from  John  Dimanin. 
whose  home  is  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  but 
who  was  bom  in  Greece.  This  is  what 
John  Dimanin  has  written  fie: 

Kjmkbvillx.  Mo..  Jayluaihf  9.  1959. 

Dbab  SxNAToa  McNaicasa:  I  have  just  com- 
pleted 4  years  of  scbooUng  under  tint  GI  blU. 
and  I  would  lUce  to  have  you  thanJc  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  all  the  aersons  who 
made  the  GI  bill  possible  for  |the  Korean 
veterans. 

Since  I  was  discharged  in  December  of 
1953. 1  have  completed  over  2  yeqk-s  at  Wayne 
University  and  am  in  my  second  year  at  the 
Klrksvllle  School  of  Osteopathy  and  Surgery. 
Kirks vlUe.  Mo.  So  you  can  see  I,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  benefits  offered. , 

I  served  as  both  an  ofBoer  and  enlisted 
man.  and  believe  me.  it  was  a  pleasure  and 
honor  to  have  served  in  the  Army. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  if  It  h  id  not  been 
for  the  GI  bill.  I  doubt  if  I  wouli  I  have  gone 
on  to  complete  my  schooling.  So  you  can  see 
I've  benefited  from  my  service  ai  id  from  the 
GI  bUl.  And  having  been  bornfn  Greece,  I 
am  doubly  thankful  to  this  courttry. 

The  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlonl  in  Detroit 
under  Col.  Lloyd  Jameson  has  b«en  wonder- 
ful with  all  the  assiEtance  they're  given  me. 
They've  solved  many  problems  far  me. 

Senator.  I  would  like  you  to  flid  a  way  to 
inform  aU  those  connected  with)  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Congreta,  And  anyone 
eonnected  with  the  GI  bill  that  [  am  grate- 
ful for  the  future  they  ha^e  mad ;  for  me  by 
providing  my  education. 

John 


Mr.  President,  all  that  I  . 
John  Dimanin  for  this  letter 
is:  "You're  welcome." 


DncAiriN. 

dan  say  to 
of  thanks 


A  LETTER  OP  THANKS 

Mr.McNAMARA.  iff.  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  the  other  day  that  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
In  fact,  the  young  man  who  wrote  this 
letter  has  asked  me  to  express  his  thanks 
to  the  Congress  and  the  country  that 


COMMENDATION    OP   AMnksSADOR 
JOHN  DAVIS  LODci: 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Presidentjl  wish  to 
comment  upon  the  remarks  mude  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Manswsu)] 
on  the  opening  day  this  weeMwhen  he 
spoke  of  Ambassador  John  I>Bm&  Lodge, 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Spain,  and* 
the  accusation  that  Mr.  Lodge  had  been 
In  any  way  derelict  in  his  duty  because 
he  had  been  absent  from  hi  post  so 
many  times.  ^ 

I  wish  to  congratulate  thf  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MaitsfikiI)]  on  the 
splendid  analysis  of  these  chirges,  and 
his  complete  refutation  of  thi  charges. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  mysilf  visited 
Spain,  and  spent  2  weeks  in  apaxa  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October.  I  l^now  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge  th4t  we  have 
never  had.  in  the  opinion  of  thfe  Spanish 
people,  an  Ambassador  who  wal  a  harder 
worker  or  more  devoted  to  his^uty  than 
the  former  Governor  of  Connedticut.  Mr 
John  Davis  Lodge.  1 

I  very  gladly  join  with  thi  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MawsviixD]  and 
with  my  own  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Pu«tku,1  in  try- 
ing to  make  clear  the  fact  that,  far  from 
being  derelict  in  his  duty,  f orjner  Gov- 
ernor Lodge,  now  Ambassador  Uodge,  has 
been  a  very  active,  hard-working,  and 
effective  Ambassador  of  thf  United 
States. 


RESOURCES  DEVELdPMKNT  IN 
COMMUNIST  NATnONS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Prfsident,  shortly 
before  the  Congress  reeoovened.  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affatrs  Committee 
issued  as  a  committee  prtnt  a  report  on 
resources  develc^mient  iq  the  Commu- 
nist nations  of  the  world. 

The  report  established  fiuthoritatively 
that  our  country  is  rapidl|r  losing  out  in 
river  and  resources  development,  which 
are  prerequisites  to  economic,  ind\istrlal, 
military,  and  national  strength.  If  any 
Memt>ers  have  not  seen  this  report.  I 
hope  they  will  call  the  Intjerlor  Conuoit- 
tet  for  a  copy.  | 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Ccmmittee 
has  advised  me  that  in  the  current  year 
appropriations  requests  far  reclamation, 
flood  control,  and  rivers  and  harbors 
items  were  cut  to  1.12  liercent  of  the 
budget,  in  line  with  adm^iistration  i>ol- 
icy.  I  am  further  advised  I  that  resources 
development  work  is  a  target  for  econ- 
omy, instead  of  expansion^  in  the  budget 
draft  being  prepared  to  send  to  the  Con- 
gress later  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  thfs  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Th()mas  P.  Whit- 
ney, tiie  Associated  Press  foreign  news 
analyst,  reporting  Russia'!  15-year  plan 
to  pass  the  United  States  current  pro- 
duction In  electricity,  h-oto.  steel,  coal 
petroleum,  cement,  and  other  items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I 

(Prom  the  Oregon  Journal  <if  Dscember  29 
1957 J         I 

Reds  Push  ItfwjittKt 
(By  Thomas  P.  Whitney) 
The    Soviet   Government    \b    preparing   a 
grandiose  new  15-year  plan  to  build  the  in- 
dustrial might  which  the  United  States  pos- 
sesseB  today. 

This  longer  range  plan  nmnlng  to  1972 
win  apparently  embrace  shcrter  term  eco- 
nomic development  plans  wJthln  Itself,  In- 
cluding the  current  6-year  >Ian  ending  in 
1960. 

Preliminary  Soviet  targets  for  the  15-year 
industrial  buildup  have  been,  announced  by 


Nlklta  Khrushchev.     Hei«  ara 

Russian  goals  for  1972.  compared  with  Soviet 

production  in  1957  and  Unite*  1  States  output 

in     1956     as     presented     by 
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Khrushchev  said  of  the  pl 

"This  is  a  preliminary  pr^gnoBla,  which 
may  be  corrected  by  the  facta  of  llf e  in  oao 
dlre=tlon  or  another:  Ifi  moie  likely  it  may 
be  corrected  on  the  side  of  reduction  in  tha 
time  period  for  carrying  out  these  plana. 

"Even  with  our  rich  axperleace  In  ninning 
a  planned  economy  it  Is  dliD4ult  to  XoresM 
with  absolute. exacUtude  th«  i  rowtb  of  pro- 
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ductlon  In  various  fields,  pu-tleularly  If  ens 
takes  into  consideration  the  stormy  develop- 
ment of  contemporary  science  and  tech- 
niques and  tiie  further  growth  of  our  corps 
of  trained  personnel,  which  can  give  addi- 
tional sources  of  acceleration  of  growth  at 
-  production." 

Experts  in  the  United  States  are  inclined 
to  take  the  new  Soviet  economic  plan  seri- 
ously. Sxperlence  has  shown  that  the  Krem- 
lin's postwar  economic  plans,  though  they 
contain  certain  propaganda  elements,  are 
serious  programs  for  development.  Basic 
goals  are  generally  realised  despite  some 
readjustments. 

Mr.  B4URRAY.  This  body  must  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  our  military 
situation,  to  sputniks  and  missiles  and 
keeping  up  with  the  Communists  in  miU- 
tary  power. 

We  cannot  possibly  win  the  race  with 
Russia  and  the  Communist  nations  in 
the  long  run  if  we  neglect  basic  resources 
development.  We  cannot  outproduce 
them  if  we  have  less  energy  available 
with  which  to  nm  industrial  plants,  if 
we  have  inadequate  mass  transportation, 
or  if  great  industrial  areas  are  peri- 
odically inundated  by  floods. 

Just  as  this  Nation  must  invest  more 
In  basic  research,  so  must  we  also  in- 
crease our  expenditures  for  basic  re- 
source development  and  our  determina- 
tion to  get  maximum  l>eneats  from  our 
resources. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  colossal 
waste  of  energy,  and  flood  control  and 
navigation  benefits,  which  will  occur  if 
the  giant  Hells  Canyon  Etem  is  not  au- 
thorized and  built.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  symbolic  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration's inability  to  grasp  our  situation 
in  world  affairs  than  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  Snake  River. 

The  administration  has  obstructed 
construction  of  a  great  hydroelectric 
project  at  Hells  Canyon  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  given  the  green  light 
Instead  to  private  power  company  de- 
velopment The  private  project  will  de- 
velop less  than  half  the  potential  benefits 
of  the  resource.  There  will  be  a  loss 
of  power  in  the  magnitude  of  a  half- 
milUon  kilowatts.  Two-thirds  of  poten- 
tial flood-control  benefit — flood  control 
that  is  urgently  needed  by  the  industrial- 
ized lower  Columbia  River  Basin — will 
be  wasted,  as  will  the  potential  aid  to 
navigation. 

Some  of  us  have  for  years  warned 
that  the  United  States  must  husband  and 
develop  her  resources — that  we  cannot 
maintain  our  position  of  world  leadership 
unless  we  do.  But  studies  and  reports 
like  the  great  Paley  Commission  report 
on  Resources  for  Freedom  have  gone  vir- 
tually unheeded. 

This  Nation  is  not  going  to  win  either 
the  race  for  miUtary  power,  nor  the  race 
for  the  minds  of  men,  if  we  continue  to 
let  our  resource  development  program 
fall  behind,  our  energy  resources  to  be 
wasted,  our  river  valleys  to  be  subject 
to  unnecessary  devastating  floods,  water- 
ways to  deteriorate,  and  waste  to  run 
rampant 

It  is  as  essential  for  this  Nation  to 
speed  river  and  resources  development 
programs  as  sputnik  or  missile  programs. 

We  could  do  no  more  significant  thing 
than  to  stop  the  resource-wasting,  low- 
civ 3« 


dam  projects  In  the  Middle  Snake  River 
and  start  full  development  of  the  Middle 
Snake  River  without  delay.  By  passing 
the  bill  which  this  body  has  already  ap- 
proved, the  House  of  Representatives 
could  tell  the  world  that  this  Nation  is 
determined  to  do  more  than  shoot  1 
or  2  sputniks  in  the  air;  that  we  are 
reversing  old.  wasteful,  resource  poUcies 
to  match  ano  better,  in  the  next  15  years 
50  years  or  500  years,  aU  the  increase  in 
national  strength  and  productive  capac- 
ity which  our  Russian  competitors  have 
initiated. 

FRAUD.  GRAFT,  AND  POLLY  IN  THE 
FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  Look  magazine,  which  is  published 
by  the  Cowles  brothers,  once  ardent  sup- 
porters of  President  Elsenhower. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1.  1957,  issue  of  Look,  and  is  enti- 
tled "Fraud.  Graft,  and  Polly  in  the  Farm 
Prosram."  It  Is  a  shocking  indictment 
of  the  Eisenhower-Bsnson  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  also  ask  consent  to  include  after  the 
article  a  statement  in  reply  issued  by 
Secretary  Benson  which  is  even  more 
shocking.  Mr.  Benson  defends  himself 
by  saying: 

It  is  impossible  to  handle  miUtl-bUUon- 
dollar  programs  without  some  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  leaves 
the  Inevitable  impression  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  had  been 
away  from  his  desk  all  summer  vacation- 
ing and  riding  through  national  forests, 
is  a  man  resigned  to  abuses  rather  than 
a  man  who  stays  on  the  Job  and  works 
diligently  to  minimize  them. 

When  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  running  for  office  he  told  the 
people  of  America: 

I  pledge  you  that— whatever  my  futtire  per- 
sonal status — ^I  shaU  not  rest  untU  the  ped- 
dlers of  privUege  and  the  destroyers  of  de- 
cency are  banished  from  the  Nation's  house. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

nuvB,  Oaarr,  and  Pollt  in  trx  Pabk 
Pbogham 

After  almost  5  years  .of  the  Elsenhower 
team's  farm  efforts,  there  is  chocking  news 
for  the  Anaerlcan  taxpayer  in  the  vast  do- 
main of  sm-pluses,  storehouses  and  subsidies 
operated  by  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  Ezra 
T.  Benson.  The  man  who  came  to  clean 
up  the  mess  on  the  world's  largest  plan- 
tation has  seen  his  good  intentions  eroded 
by  widespread  fraud,  graft  and  folly.  Mot 
only  is  the  mess  stlU  there;  It  may  even  have 
grown. 

Congressional  investigators  have  discovered 
scandal  in  almost  every  farm  program — in 
the  sou  bank.  In  cotton  subsidies,  in  the 
grain  trade,  in  storage  bins,  on  the  export 
market,  in  cheese  making,  in  transporta- 
tion, in  warehouses.  In  administration  and 
even  in  the  school -lunch  program, 

Bensonia  Department  is  the  welfare  state 
In  miniature,  if  anything  costing  almost  $30 
billion  since  1933  can  be  called  miniature. 
It  Inspects  the  meat  you  buy.  gives  yon 
groceries  when  you're  hard  up.  passes  advice 
to  grocers,  makes  movies,  tells  pants  makers 
what  the  ptibllc  wants,  devises  sudsier  soaps. 
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better  insect  repeUents.  finer  traaea  ^lios• 
and  erunchier  pickles.  It  tails  you  how 
to  wash  a  rug  or  remove  a  wpox  txom  a 
dress,  provides  campgtoonds  for  dtj  nifc—y 
and  hundreds  of  other  sinkiw  as  wen 
as  doung  out  advice,  comfort,  and  odd  cash 
to  fanners.  Tet.  behind  this  benevolent 
facade,  something  Is  radically  wrong. 

Ck)nsider  the  soU  bank.  It  was  set  up  to 
funnel  »i.aoo  mlliion  annuaUy  Into  farmers' 
pocketo  and  to  slash  piled  up  Oovemment 
siupluses.  To  do  this,  the  Oovemment  pays 
people  not  to  grow  things. 

Last  siuuner,  B^MresenUttve  Snwaar  U. 
Udall    (Democrat,  of   Ariaona)    revealed   to 
Congress  that  individual  payments — ranging 
from  S56.000  to  »208,701— had  been  made  to 
11  Arizona  cotton  farmers,  all  for  not  grow- 
ing cotton.     The  largest  Government  check 
went    to    Jack    A.    HarrU    for    not    growing 
cotton  on  1.666  acres  in  Pima  County.    Har- 
ris then  leased  4.500  acres  In  another  coun- 
ty,  trucked  his  gear  to  the  new  site  and 
planted  cotton — thereby  tripling  production. 
IJDAii  Invented  a  new  term,  "boonswog- 
gllng,"    to    describe    this    deal.    Tet   Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse  de- 
fended the  payment  as  tending  "to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  production"  and  said  there  was 
nothing  unorthodox  about  the  fact  tliat  Har- 
ris was  growing  three  times  as  much  cotton 
somewhere   else.    Harris    declared    that   his 
maneuver  was  intended  to  show  "how  ridlc- 
uloiis  the  sou  bank  Is."  and  added.  "VHiat 
I've  done  Is  aH  within  the  law  and  it's  being 
done  by  others  in  the  industry.     1  dont  un- 
derstand Udaix's  singling  me  out." 

Many  farmers  dont  like  the  men  any 
more  than  the  taxpayers.  (As  If  in  frus- 
trated  reprisal  against  a  system  nol>ody  really 
understands,  an  enraged  Georgia  farmer  re- 
cently bit  the  left  ear  off  a  Govemm»nt  credit 
agent  who  had  come  to  talk  about  the  farm- 
er's loan.)  But  while  the  system  exists,  peo- 
ple will  take  advantage  of  It. 

Two  years  ago.  a  man  walked  Into  a  west 
Texas  supply  store  and  made  a  series  of  pur- 
chases against  deposited  credit.  Tht  pur- 
chases included  a  $127  saddle,  a  polo  mallet, 
a  polo-mallet  head,  dog  food,  horse  goggles, 
stirrup  buckles  and  two  Navaho  blankets. 

Not  long  ago.  this  shopping  list  stunned  a 
group  of  United  States  Senators  seated 
around  a  conference  table  In  Washington. 
Reacon:  The  purchases  were  made  from 
emergency  aid  extended  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers to  help  needy  farmers  feed  drought- 
stricken  herds.  Ranchers  needing  help  were 
required  to  sign  this  statement:  "Witbont 
the  assistance  applied  for  under  tbe  emer- 
gency feed  program,  I  wm  be  unaUe  to  main- 
tain my  basic  foundation  herd  and  to  eon- 
tinue  livestock  operation  which  I  have  been 
conducting  for  (blank)  years." 

In  return,  the  rancher  got  a  drought-relief 
certificate,  approved  by  the  county  farm  com- 
mittee, good  for  feed  orders  at  a  local  store. 
In  practice,  the  certificates  became  scrip, 
used  for  general  credit  at  dollar  face  value. 
An  Agriculture  Department  auditor  visited 
the  rancher  esrly  this  year  on  a  routine 
check.  The  man's  drought-needy  herd,  he 
testified  before  a  Senate  agriculture  suboom- 
mlttee,  "comprised  a  horse  and  a  dog." 

Through  4  days  of  hearings  on  similar 
cases.  Senator  Jobw  J.  Wiluams,  RepnbUcan 
of  Delaware,  hammered  at  reluctant  agricul- 
ture officials.  At  first,  they  estimated  that 
$3  million  of  the  big  drought-feed  program 
had  vanished  in  unwise  or  Illegal  payments. 
Oradually,  the  figures  Inereaaed  as  more 
cheating  was  revealed.  It  was  admitted  that 
163  cases  had  been  sent  to  the  Justloe  De- 
partment for  proaecution.  Finally,  Vkut 
Agriculture  Department  prodded  by  Sena- 
tors, ordered  a  complete  audit  at  the  drought 
program.    It  Is  stlU  In  progress. 

Bumblings  of  fiuuiy  business  In  droi^lit 
relief  came  as  early  as  1864.  when  Senator 
Williams  questioned  a  $32,586  subsidy  to  tlM 
rich  million -acre  Ung  Banch  In  Ttataa.   Tbm 
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nsuii  had  applied  for  and  reoelved  drought- 
nliet  aid.  In  June  19M.  when  Wixxiaks 
rvvaaled  the  handout,  a  Klnc  Ranch  race- 
horse, High  Oun.  won  $80,000  by  capturing 
the  Belmont  Stakes  and  $37,500  by  taking 
the  Peter  Pan  Bamdlcap.  Wiluams  promptly 
proclaimed  on  the  Senate  floor  that  High 
Oun  waa  the  flnt  hone  "on  relief"  to  TTln 
rich  stake  races. 

No  one  denies  that  drought  has  been  a 
harsh,  baking  reality,  and  that  farmers  have 
seen  life  savings  wither  to  dust.  But  some 
of  the  $668  million  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  4  years  to  ease  the  burden  has 
taken  strange  paths. 

Agriculture  officials  admitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  $4,500  in  emergency 
feed  subsidy  went  in  1956  to  the  huge  Rob- 
bins  ranches,  covering  almost  60,000  Kftngas 
acres.  After  exposure  by  the  subcommittee, 
the  Department  made  formal  demand  for 
repayment  on  the  ground  that  the  Bobbins 
ranches  were  not  In  financial  need. 

In  Upton  County.  Tex.,  the  subcommittee 
reported,  two  members  of  a  local  farm  com- 
mittee approved  large  subsidies  for  them- 
selves, but  used  only  a  fraction  for  drought 
feed.  Another  Upton  County  farmer  who  got 
$3,620  In  drought-relief  credit  used  some 
of  It  to  buy  a  bridle,  a  man's  hat,  50  dressed 
fryers,  bolts,  washers,  fly  bait,  horse  goggles, 
nipples,  horsedhoes.  cement,  and  fly  spray. 

On  the  west  coast,  testimony  disclosed 
mutually  profitable  deals  between  farmers 
and  dealers.  With  drought  subsidies  aver- 
aging about  half  the  going  price  of  grain, 
farmers  with  ample  feed  In  hand  were  get- 
ting drought  allotments  anjrway.  Thiis  a 
farmer  cotild  buy  $60  worth  of  feed  from  a 
dealer,  using  $C0  of  his  own  money  and  $30 
of  the  Government's,  and  then  resell  the  grain 
to  the  dealer  for  $50.  His  profit  was  $20. 
and  the  dealer's.  $10.  No  grain  chansed 
hands  and  everybody  made  money  but  the 
taxpayers. 

In  another  probe,  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Representative 
Jamzk  L.  WHTmN,  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
reported  a  soil-bank  chamber  of  horrors  that 
outraged  commonsense : 

In  EUsworth  County,  Kana..  one  man  leased 
420  acres  of  Government-owned  land  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  then  announced 
he  was  not  growing  wheat  on  It.  He  paid 
$1,475  In  rent  and  collected  $2,500  for  not 
growing  wheat. 

In  Saline  Ccimty,  Kans.,  a  man  rented  160 
acres  of  the  Smoky  HIU  Air  Force  Base  from 
the  Government  at  $621  a  year.  For  not 
growing  wheat  on  part  of  It.  the  Government 
gave  him  $1,015. 

SOXL-BAmC  SaZHANIOAirS 

In  Butler  County,  Ky.,  a  man  applied  to 
put  his  acreage  In  the  soU  bank  and  collect 
money  for  not  growing  com.  An  agent  who 
measvired  the  land  found  the  "cornfield" 
was  covered  with  6-foot-hlgh  brush.  Agri- 
culture officials  ruled  he  could  qualify  as  a 
subsidized  com  nongrower  if  he  cleared  off 
the  brush. 

Also.  In  Kentucky,  Investigators  f oimd  that 
farmland  owners  with  Jobs  In  town  had  no 
Intention  of  planting  anything.  When  the 
soil  bank  arrived,  they  got  paid  for  their  lack 
of  Intentions.  (By  the  same  logic,  a  sub- 
iirbanlte  ought  to  be  able  to  collect  Gov- 
ernment money  by  promising  not  to  grow 
com  on  his  lawn.) 

Operation  of  two  conflicting  bounty  laws 
made  North  Dakota  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland. 
The  Sou  Bank  Act  paid  farmers  to  cut  wheat 
production.  But  the  Dunun  Wheat  Act  gave 
an  acreage  bonus  to  farmers  who  shifted  to 
the  dunmi  type  of  wheat.  Thus  a  farmer  in 
Grand  Forks  County,  N.  Dak.,  legally  coUected 
$10,886  for  not  growing  wheat,  although  he 
actually  increased  wheat  production  by  538 
acres.  Ha  had  simply  shifted  from  spring 
wheat  to  the  bonus  diirum  type. 


In  a  South  Dakota  county,  where  the  wheat 
crop  was  almost  a  total  failune,  and  land 
prices  nevertheless  soared.  8pe<iulators  were 
buying  land  In  hopes  of  putting  tenants  off 
the  farms  and  collecting  Government  money 
for  not  growing  grain.  , 

TVaders  as  well  as  farmers  are  In  a  position 
to  turn  a  fast  buck.  From  the  Qovemment's 
bulging  cotton  holdings,  merchsfeits  buy  un- 
der competitive  sealed  bids.  LJet  year,  the 
Justice  Department  charged  that)  there  was  a 
conspiracy  to  violate  antitrust  laws  by  allo- 
cating bids  and  fixing  prices  on  puying  Gov- 
ernment cotton.  ', 

Eight  large  cotton  firms  and  fk>ur  Individ- 
uals were  indicted  in  New  Orleans.  Justice 
officials  charged  that  the  firms  haU  purchased 
60  percent  of  the  $40  million  wcirth  of  Gov- 
ernment cotton  sold  in  1954-55,  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  hold  down  prices.  Ironically, 
presidents  of  three  of  the  firms  Were  unpaid 
members  of  Benson's  cotton  aditrlsory  com- 
mittee.   All  denied  the  charges. 

Investigations  disclose  hlghji^ks  in  grain 
storage  too. 

Over  the  years,  the  Agriculture  Apartment 
had  bought  193,000  bins  In  which  to  store 
the  Nation's  surpluses,  at  a  cost  pf  $1T7  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  investlgatioi^  subcom- 
mittee reported  that  thousands  fOf  the  bins 
bought  in  1954  were  defective-^wlth  holes 
big  enough  for  rats  to  crawl  through.  The 
bins  had  been  Inspected  by  the  !Navy  under 
contract  to  the  Agriculture  t)epartment. 
The  conunlttee  accused  both  agencies  of  con- 
fusion, gross  carelessness,  and  a,  lack  of  co- 
ordination, j 

Testimony  before  a  House  Govfmment  op- 
erations subcommittee  revealid  another 
storage  angle.  Cries  for  more  storage  space 
in  1954  brought  Jack  P.  Burriisl  to  the  Da- 
partment  of  Agriculture  with  A  new  gim- 
mick. He  signed  to  store  37  million  bushels 
In  tents  at  an  annual  fee  of  $6,6(  0,000.  This 
canvas  granary  turned  Into  a  o  Jlossal  flop. 
Starlings  pecked  holes  in  the  tints:  water 
seeped  in;  insects  moved  In;  the  huge  piles 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
started  to  rot. 

After  a  prolonged  hassle,  the  Department 
gave  Bumis  an  export  subsidy  t^  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  grain.  Burrus  estlmlites  that  he 
lost  $15  million  on  the  deal,  l^ie  AgrlciU- 
ture  Dapartment  thinks  It  lost  $8  million. 
Chairman  L.  H.  Fountain.  Demdcrat,  North 
Carolina,  of  this  House  subccnamlttee  de- 
clares both  sides  goofed.  Cost  totaxpayers: 
large  but  undetermined.  ] 

Government  grains  trading  ^eaps  more 
losses  on  the  taxpayer.  The  ;Agriculture 
Department  hires  f obbers,  or  forwarding 
agents,  to  handle  bookwork  od  grain  ex- 
ports and  port  storage.  But  investigators 
for  the  House  Appropriations  CoAmilttse  re- 
ported a  conflict  of  Interest  am^Qg  f obbers, 
some  of  whom  trade  grain  on  thielr  own  ac- 
count while  handling  the  Gcjvemment's. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  4hlpe  high- 
quality  grain  to  embarkation  k>olnts  and 
permits  the  trade  to  blend  off  its  own  In- 
f errior  stocks.  In  the  words  of  the  House 
committee.  Uncle  Sam  is  forced  to  take  a 
lower  price  abroad.  Grain  operators  profit. 
Taxpayers  lose.  T 

The  Agriculture  Department'  sometimes 
doesn't  even  wait  to  be  asked  tp  hand  out 
money.  Once,  in  a  weird  transaction,  it 
bestowed  over  $2  million  on  som$  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  cheese  companies.  .  Here's  how 
it  worked : 

Early  in  1954,  Secretary  Benaon  said  he 
would  lower  dairy  price  supports  on  April  1, 
The  Department  of  Agricultural  then  told 
cheese  companies  they  could  sell  their 
products  to  the  Government  in  March  at  the 
prevailing  high  rate  with  a  guaranty  they 
could  buy  them  back  In  April  af  the  lower 
price. 

This  was  strictly  a  paper  transaction.  The 
cheese  never  left  the  owners'  warehouses. 
Iliey  merely  signed  papers  givix^  the  Gov- 
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emment  title  until  April.  heUI  onto  the 
cheese  and  In  April  got  ehacks  totaling 
$2,096,401.64  from  Uncle  Saii. 

It's  easy  to  take  advantage  of  a  prxxli. 
gal  Government.  In  the  10^  drought,  the 
Agriculture  Department  (jontraeted  with 
processors  to  sack  cottonseed  peUets  for 
emergency  animal  feed.  B^t.  in  many  in- 
stances, short  weights  averaging  7^  pounds 
to  the  100-pound  sack  left  taxpayers  holding 
the  bag  for  $500,000.  Mor$  expensive  was 
the  Department's  decision,  in  1964.  to  sell 
large  stocks  of  sxirplua  dried  milk  for  ani- 
mal feed.  The  oonsequenoe$  were  bewilder- 
ing: T 

First,  the  Government  loot  money  on  the 
sale.  Second,  feed  processors  made  about 
$10  million  without  reducing  feed  prices  to 
farmers.  Third,  since  drief^  milk  for  hu- 
man consimiptlon  was  selling  at  a  much 
higher  price,  some  operators  diverted  the 
low-cost  animal  feed.  In  New  York,  a  court 
convicted  two  men  of  reselling  330,000 
pounds  of  dried  milk  for  human  use  at  a 
profit  of  $26,000.  Poixrth,  whey  dealen 
yelped.  Whey,  the  product  ttiat  U  left  when 
milk  is  made  into  cheese,  had  been  mixed 
in  animal  feed.  Now  the  ch^per  dried  milk 
replaced  it  and  the  whey  ^uui  were  eolnc 
broke.  j  ^ 

THX  SUPPBT   mucr   WAT 

The  Agrtcultive  Departmjit  had  an  easy 
answer.  It  annotmced  a  new  price-support 
program  lor  whey  and  bot^ght  41  million 
pounds  o*  it.  Instead  of  baing  up  to  his 
ears  in  dried  milk,  Benson  was  up  to  hU 
ears  In  whey  Loss  to  tajxpayers:  about 
$73  million  on  dried  milk  a^d  $1,500,000  on 
whey.  T 

Some  Federal  farm  funds  iwlnd  up  In  the 
school-lunch  program,  both  In  surplus  com- 
modities and  in  money  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  Ststes.  Thereafter,  the  SUtes  as- 
sume the  cost  of  distributing  I  the  food  within 
their  borders.  Investigation  by  Chairman 
Fountains  subcommittee— prompted  by  a 
Chicago  Sun-Times  expoeiSre— turned  ud 
this  story  in  Illinois:  ] 

James  W.  Dimbar,  Republican  probate 
clerk  of  Sangamon  County,;  also  headed  a 
trucking  firm.  Dunbar  it  Oo.  He  got  an 
exclusive  contract  from  his  good  friend 
Vemon  L.  Nlckell,  Hlinois  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  to  distribute  Govern- 
ment surplus  commodities  to  schools  and 
State  institutions. 

Dunbar's  trucking  outfit,  Ihlch  had  been 
losing  money,  suddenly  proapered.  By  Its 
own  reckoning.  It  made  $396,000  in  39 
months  of  distributing  sclyx>l-l\inch  sup- 
plies, but  the  Bubcommlttfe  said  profits 
"greatly  exceeded"  that  amount  because  of 
questionable  items  charged  off  as  business 
expenses. 

Travel  charges  against  school-lunch  distri- 
bution totaled  $66,707,  said  the  committee. 
including  $555.90  for  rail  tlcl^eto  and  a  char- 
tered plane  for  a  fishing  trip  by  Dunbar. 
Nlckell.  and  Harold  A.  Wolfe,  Dlinois  school- 
lunch  director.  Dunbar  explained:  "It  was 
about  the  only  time  we  could  sit  down  and 
talk  about  the  school-ltmch  program  and 
get  their  different  versions  at  It." 

Other  expenses  Included  iwo  round-trip 
air  tickets  to  Florida,  $1,344  for  football 
tickets,  and  other  siims  for  liquor. 

"Inordinate  profits  of  Dimbar  &  Co.."  said 
the  subcommittee,  "constituted  the  major 
portion  of  the  excessive  cost  of  distributing 
donated  conunodltles  in  Illinois."  The  State 
of  Illinois  indicted  Dimbar  aAd  three  others, 
but  a  panel  of  judgee  quasied  the  indict- 
ments. I 

It  was  no  surprise  that  R^pubUeans.  out 
Of  power  for  20  years,  shotild  cast  greedy 
eyes  on  more  than  200,000  ^ull-  and  part- 
time  Agrictilture  Jobs.  but|  some  of  the 
patronage  endeavors  raised  eyebrows.  A 
Senate  agriculture  sut>comitilttee  revealed 
that  in  Missouri  the  State  BSpubUcan  com- 
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mlttee  urged  grand  old  party  leaders  to  take 
over  the  4300  Federal  farm  jobs  in  the 
State.  In  one  county,  a  motel  operator  was 
installed  as  fann-offloe  manager.  In  an- 
other, a  fist  fight  erupted  when  BepubUcana 
tried  to  give  a  Federal  farm  job  to  a  party 
leader  who  had  broken  a  bin  seal  and  sold 
his  Coveroment-mortgaged  cum. 

Aroimd  the  Nation,  lucrative  legal  aspects 
of  farm  loans  were  switched  from  Govern- 
ment to  private  attorneys,  with  Republican 
lawyers  getting  the  gravy.  Washington  sent 
lists  of  grand  old  party  precinct  and  cotmty 
chairmen  to  the  States  for  Federal  farm 
appointments. 

In  Montana,  Carl  O.  Hansen,  State  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  boss,  was  forced 
to  resign  amid  confilct  of  Interest  charges. 
Hansen  bought  wool  on  a  commission  basis 
for  a  private  firm  while  directing  the  State 
FHA  ofllce.  An  assistant  on  the  Govern- 
ment payroll  helped  Hansen  with  the  prt- 
.  vate  wool  purchases.  At  the  top  level,  a 
Senate  investigation  of  FHA  inefficiency  led 
to  the  resignation  in  June  1956  of  the  na- 
tional administrator.  R.  B.  McLealsh. 

What's  wrong  with  the  giant  farm  pro- 
gram? Democrats  blame  Benson's  bun- 
gling, but  that's  only  a  part  of  the  story. 
Benson  personally  opposes  many  of  the  sub- 
sidies, in  degree.  He  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee that  we  need  better  programs  than  those 
which  lose  markets,  restrict  the  opportunity 
for  farmers  to  make  their  own  decisions, 
and  pile  up  surpluses. 

There  must  be  better  programs — to  this 
all  sides  say  "aye" — but  no  one  has  the  an- 
swers. Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
want  to  continue  farm-aid  spending; 
neither  party  wants  to  write  the  kind  of 
laws  and  regulations  that  would  stop  chisel- 
ing for  fear  of  giving  all  farm  programs  a 
black  eye. 

The  programs  have  grown  so  big — all  farm 
spending  will  approximate  $5,500,000,000 
this  year— that  neither  party  Is  able  to  con- 
trol them.  Nobody  can  predict  the  Impact 
on  the  total  economy  of  a  price-support  pro- 
gram for  a  single  crop.  Nobody,  Indeed, 
knows  enough  to  manage  almost  $8  bUUon 
worth  of  surpluses. 

The  page  reserved  for  the  history  of  the 
Government's  25-year  stniggle  to  shore  up 
a  farm  economy  that  Is  changing  so  fast  It 
can  hardly  be  measured,  let  alone  managed. 
might  be  headed  witli  this  inscription:  "Too 
much  sugar.  Too  many  flies.  Not  enough 
flypaper." 

STATXlCKIfT     BT     SXCKETART     Or     ACRTCULTTTVB 

EZEA  Taft  Bxmson 

I  have  seen  the  article  In  Look  magazine 
entitled,  "Fraud,  Graft,  and  Folly  in  the 
Farm  ProRram."  The  article  has  In  It  a  num- 
ber of  half-truths,  distortions  and  falsehoods. 
There  Is  nothing  new  in  it.  Many  of  the  In- 
fracUons  of  law  and  regtilation  described 
in  this  article  were  uncovered  by  our  own 
investigators.  It  Is  largely  a  rehash  of 
charges  made  against  the  Department  by 
various  Investigating  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  past  4Vi  years.  Very  little 
is  said  in  the  article  regarding  our  defense 
against  these  charges.  This  defense  has  been 
made  in  full  detail.  It  was  and  Is  available 
In  the  CoNGHEssioNAi.  RccosD  and  in  printed 
hearings  of  the  vartoxis  committees.  The 
authors  of  the  article  chose  to  report  the 
cJiarges  and  Igxun-e  the  defense. 

The  article  alleges  that  Government  farm 
programs  have  occasionally  been  abused. 
With  this  I  agree.  It  U  impoaslble  to  handle 
multibiUion-doUar  programs  without  some 
abuse.  The  article  charges  the  Department 
with  lagging  In  moving  to  correct  these 
abuses,  with  this  I  disagree.  It  Infers  that 
large  numbers  of  farm  people  are  funda- 
mentally dishonest.    This  I  totally  reject. 

For  4^^  years  we  have  been  trying  dlU- 
gently  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  a  social- 
ised agriculture.    We  have  repeatedly  urged 


legislation  ^ilch  wotdd  change  the  unsound 
wasteful  features  of  the  old  program  born 
during  depression  and  war.  We  will  continue 
our  fight  for  a  sound  program  and  for  a 
prosperous,  expanding,  and  free  agriculture. 


A  REALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  THE 
FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  administration  and  Secretary  Ben- 
son are  recommending  to  Congress  legis- 
lation which  represents  further  progress 
toward  turning  back  to  the  American 
farmers  the  management  of  their  own 
farms.  I  am  not  necessarily  endorsing 
all  their  suggestions,  but  they  do  repre- 
sent a  realistic  approach  to  the  farm 
problem. 

The  projection  of  the  high  support  in- 
centive production  plans  of  World  War 
n  over  into  peacetime  economy  has  re- 
sulted in  the  inevitable  accumulation  of 
huge  amounts  of  agriculture  sui-pluses. 

Not  only  has  this  brought  about  tre- 
mendous losses  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, but  also  the  ever-present  threat  of 
these  huge  inventories  in  our  warehouses 
has  Inevitably  had  a  dampening  effect 
upon  market  prices. 

Had  this  been  recognized  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  and  the  90  per- 
cent wartime  incentive  production  sup- 
port prices  been  lowered,  as  was  intend- 
ed, the  plight  of  the  American  farmer 
over  the  past  10  years  would  have  been 
much  better  and  the  producers  of  those 
affected  commodities  would  not  be  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  now  find  them- 
selves. 

Ukewise.  the  high  support  prices  for  a 
few  basic  commodities  has  resulted  in 
an  unfair  advantage  to  certain  types  of 
farmers  while  at  the  same  time  other 
groups  of  farmers  were  actually  being 
hurt  by  the  same  program,  for  instance; 
Over  80  percent  of  the  price  supports 
and  stabilization  costs  in  the  1956-57 
period  were  concentrated  in  3  crops  and 
In  butter  and  manufactured  dairy 
products.  Nearly  one-half — 48  per- 
cent— of  the  costs  were  incurred  on  2 
crops,  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  major  Federal  costs  of  price  sup- 
ports and  stabilization  programs  based 
on  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Last  year  the  cost  of  the  agriculture 
support  program  was  in  excess  of  $3V^ 
billion.  Erighty  percent  of  this  cost  was 
represented  by  losses  sustained  on  the  4 
above  mentioned  crops. 

Furthermore,  the  type  of  program 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  a  major  benefit 
to  the  large  scale  and  ofttlmes  absentee 
type  of  farmer  while  the  middle  or  small 
farmer  received  a  negligible  percentage 
of  the  benefits;  for  instance:  as  80  per- 
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cent  of  the  total,  or  aboat  $2%  biiUon. 
was  bting  spent  on  4  crops.  80  percent  of 
this  amount  went  to  hees  than  27  per- 
cent of  those  farmers,  while  56  percent 
of  all  the  farmer  producing  com.  wheat 
cotton,  and  dairy  products  received  only 

9  percent  of  the  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  any  sound  agriculture 
program  should  be  to  protect  and  assist 
the  bona  fide  farmer  and  not  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  expansion  of  the 
absentee  ownership  or  corporation  type 
of  operation. 

A  further  glaring  example  of  the  In- 
equity in  our  basic  farm  program,  and 
one  which  is  corrected  under  the  ad- 
ministration's new  proposal,  is  the  ex- 
ample mentioned  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
wherein  it  was  pointed  out  that  under 
the  operations  of  the  soil  bank  program 

10  large  operators  received  $1,470,582.53 
subsidy  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  the  top  beneficiary  receiving 
over  $250,000. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
under  the  existing  program  only  farm- 
ers in  certain  States  are  being  supported 
whfle  in  many  other  States  he  is  being 
allowed  to  shift  for  himself. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
wheat  and  com  account  for  12.6  percent 
of  the  total  cash  farm  receipts  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  in  sup- 
port of  these  two  crops  represented  43.8 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  agricul- 
ture support  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  has  the 
poultry  industry,  which  represented  10.6 
percent  of  the  total  cash  farm  receipts, 
operated  without  the  benefit  of  any 
support  prices  but  also  it  has  been  con- 
fronted with  high  feed  costs  resulting 
from  the  artificially  supported  grain 
markets. 

I  commend  the  poultry  Industry, 
which  on  numerous  occasions  has  been 
confronted  with  marketing  problems 
and  low  prices,  upon  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  realistic  enough  to  realize  that  the 
solution  to  those  problems  does  not  rest 
with  the  United  States  Government. 

What  the  American  farmer  needs  and 
wants  is  a  soimd  agriculture  program 
designed  to  help  the  bona  fide  American 
farmer,  and  not  one  which  is  designed 
to  pnmote  absentee  ownership,  or  to 
expand  the  corporation  type  of  c^iera- 
tlon  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 


SEVENTY-PIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
Important  at  this  time  of  national  ftt>d 
international  crisis  for  us  to  pay  great 
tribute  to  the  fine  nonpartisan  career 
service  and  the  outstanding  people  in  it. 
The  examples  of  splendid  performance  of 
public  duty  and  unselfish  dedication  are 
unparalleled  in  world  history. 

It  was  tin  January  16, 1883,  that  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur  slgcued  into  law 
the  Civil  Service  Act.  At  that  time  the 
new  law  covered  only  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees.  Today  the  Civil  Service  Act 
covers  86  percent  of  an  J^ederal  em- 
ployees and  91  percent  of  those  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Nearly  two 
and  one-half  millioD  men  and  women 
engaged  in  occupations  embracing  every 
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type  of  employmeiit  In  the  Fedend  Senr* 
Ice  are  covered.  Their  dally  work  and 
actions  toucb  Americans  every  day  of 
their  life. 

Since  1888  much  has  been  done  to 
transform  the  civil  service  into  a  true 
career  service,  but  the  basic  fundamen- 
tals of  the  merit  system  were  established 
by  the  original  law. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  this 
75th  anniversary  development  that  we 
openly  and  intelligentiy  reexamine  this 
law  to  make  certain  whether  it  is  ade- 
quate or  whether  it  should  be  changed. 

The  overwhelming  responsibility  which 
the  Federal  Government  now  faces  re- 
quires degrees  of  ezpertness  which  a  few 
short  years  ago  were  never  conceived  of 
and  makes  it  imperative  that  we  know 
the  executive  branch  of  our  government 
is  working  in  the  most  effective  possible 
manner  to  attract  good  people  to  the 
public  service  and  seeing  that  they  are 
fairly  treated  as  they  produce  great 
things  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  continue  to  brir«  reassurance 
In  the  years  of  international  tension. 

During  these  75  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Civil  Service  Act,  many  committees, 
including  Presidential  committees,  have 
made  studies  and  recommendations  for 
the  extension  of  its  coverage  and  the  Im- 
provement of  Its  operation. 

Within  the  last  2  years  the  Hoover 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
had  a  task  force  studying  the  program 
and  made  substantial  recommendations 
for  changes,  based  on  the  information 
they  obtained  in  these  hearings. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced 
carnrlng  these  changes  into  effect  and  I 
hope  this  session  of  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  them. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  intro- 
duced S.  2317,  which,  if  enacted,  would 
establish  a  commission  to  study  and  re- 
vise the  present  compensation  system  for 
civilian  salaried  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  amend  the  com- 
pensation schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  many  years, 
I  appreciate  the  need  for  this  type  of 
study. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  Commission  of  12  mraibers 

4  chosen  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  4  from  private  life,  and 
4  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Commission,  if  given  proper  au- 
thority could,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  valued 
service  to  the  future  of  the  civil-service 
system. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  private  citizens  who  have 
formed  and  supported  and  directed  the 
National  Civil  Service  League.  The  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  was  founded 
in  1881  and  is  truly  a  citizen  organization 
that  is  devoted  to  the  adoption  in  gov- 
ernment of  a  modem  personnel  system 
based  on  merit,  and  to  exclusion  of  pub- 
lic employment  from  partisan  conb^L 

The  present  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion are— as  were  those  of  the  past 
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dedicated    Individuals,    proMoting    the      AGRICULTURAL  PRICS  SUPPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr,  President.   It 


system  for 
was  this 
bring  the 


private  or- 
of  govem- 
has  lead 
Ic  admin- 

^emocratic 


Bt»  it  is 


cause  of  a  nonpolitical  merit 
government    employees.     It 

private  group  which  helped , 

Pendlettm  Act  into  existence  and  has 
continued  to  work  in  a  constructive 
manner  throughout  the  years,  with  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Govemmeat.  The  liistory  and 
vitality  of  such  a  citizens'  group  is.  in 
itself,  a  tribute  to  the  dynamic  and  fully 
democratic  nature  of  our  Government 

The  ability  to  allow  complel^  and  opoi 
relatioDships  between  such 
ganizations  and  all  branches 
ment  has  been  a  factor  whi 
to  important  strength  in  pu 
istration    and    our    entire 
process. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  safir  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  payf  tribute  to 
the  civil-service  system  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  our  Nation  on  this,  its  75th 
anniversary.  j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  be  made  a  part  of  n<y  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  j 

There  being  no  objecUon.  Itie  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  | 

A    PBOCLAMATIOIf    BT    TH«    PSEStDfNT    OT    TH» 

UiRTED  States  of  America.  76"^  Annivxr- 

«ART  OF  THX  ClVn.  SXBVICK  AC* 

Whereas  the  Federal  civil -BerHce  system 
was  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
January  16,  1883,  and  will  be  TB  years  old 
on  January  16, 1958:  and  | 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  thatlact  and  the 
establishment  thereunder  of  a  n^erlt  system 
of  employment  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  given  Impetus  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  systems  at  St^te.  county, 
and  municipal  levels  of  government;  and 

Whereas  a  strong  civil  servict,  based  on 
the  merit  principle,  is  now  recogbized  as  an 
essential  factor  In  stable,  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States, ,  as  weU  as 
In  many  other  coimtrles;  and 

Whereas  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Act  ts  an  appropriate  tlnle  to  salute 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  and 
to  increase  public  knowledge  end  under- 
standing of  its  importance  in  our  system 
of  self-government : 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  M  America, 
do  hereby  call  upon  the  peoile  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  \he  observ- 
ance of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Act  on  January  16, 1968.  aild  through- 
out the  ensuing  year. 

I  also  call  upon  the  heads  of  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  governcTs,  mayors, 
and  other  public  officials,  as  well  as  leaders 
of  industry  and  labor  and  menjbers  of  all 
public-spirited  groups,  to  study  (|ur  Federal. 
State,  and  local  civil-service  systems,  with 
a  view  to  their  continuous  improvement  in 
every  way  possible,  and  to  arrange  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  honor  of  fthe  public 
service  of  ova  able  and  devoted  civil  servants 
throughout  the  country. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  h#reunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  do  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washingtoji  this  13th 
day  of  Janiuuy  1958.  and  of  the,  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  Aiuerica  the 
182d.  I 

(axAZ.)  DwiOBT  D.  Ers^NHOwxa. 

BythePnsldent: 

JoBar  Foster  DutxEs, 

Secretaryjot  State. 


is  my  understanding  that*  the  President 
has  sent  to  Congress  a  message  on  agri- 
culture. It  is  my  further  imderstand- 
ing  that  in  the  message  hje  recommends 
a  continuation  of  Public  Lftw  480,  as  well 
as  an  extension  of  the  Wpol  Act.  I  am 
in  favor  of  both  proiposkls,  because  I 
believe  they  represent  so^nd  Judgment 
on  these  subjects.  \ 

I  understand  the  President  also  sug- 
gests that  we  take  a  look  aA  the  soil  bank 
program.    I  believe  that  li  long  overdue 

However,  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, the  President  also  advocates  a 
change  in  the  price  suppoilt  structure  for 
the  basic  commodities,  and  that  he  ad- 
vocates legislation  which  Would  allow  a 
leeway  In  price  supports  fdr  the  six  basic 
commodities,  ranging  from  60  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Pre  tident.  if  suc^ 
legislation  is  enacted  It  vill  mean  that 
parity  will  end  up  at  60  percent.  The 
most  recent  indication  of  [what  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  in  thte  field  of  farm 
props  is  the  action  takenjrecently  with 
relation  to  dairy  product4 

The  Department  of  Agridulture  has  an- 
nounced that  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future — I  believe  on  ApriJ  1 — the  price 
supports  on  dairy  productjs  will  drop  to 
75  percent.  I  believe  that,  recommenda- 
tion goes  entirely  too  far. 

I  would  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  over  the  past  5  years  or 
so.  600, DC 0  smaU  farm  families  have  left 
their  farms.  I  would  further  point  out 
to  the  administration  that  at  tlie  present 
time,  based  on  figures  fuhiished  by  Its 
own  Commodity  Credit'  Corporation. 
1.400  000  farm  families  eftm  less  than 
$1  OCO  a  year.  For  the  paist  6  years  the 
income  of  farmers  has  been  declining, 
while  the  costs  of  the  farmers  have  been 
rising  steadily.  Alone,  over  this  period, 
this  segment  of  our  economy  has  been 
caught  in  this  price-cost  squeeze. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  recommendation  in 
the  recent  message  by  thj  President  of 
the  United  States  for  a  lovifering  of  price 
supports  to  as  low  as  60  bercent  If  I 
had  my  way.  the  lowest  prife  support,  in- 
sofar as  the  6  basic  commodities  are  con- 
cerned, would  be  90  percent.  I  beUeve 
farmers  would  be  able  to  live  within  that 
particular  orbit.  However!  if  price  sup- 
ports are  reduced  to  60  pewent,  then  we 
can  expect  more  and  more  »mall  farmers 
to  be  forced  off  the  land.  And  more  and 
more  corporate  farming  fco  come  into 
being, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  thf  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Sire,  of  B  1- 
lings,  Mont.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  letters  on  farm  problems  that  I 
ever  received,  and  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objectiiin,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORi),  as  follows:  | 

BnxiKOB,  MOMT.,  January  4, 19St. 
The  Honorable  Mnu  MAMSFitLD, 
VniUd  States  Senate,         j 

Waahingtonl  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  It  is  not  often  that  I  write 
Members  in  Congress,  but  in  tky  book  I  th<nfc 
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It  U  time  I  vent  my  feeUngs.  Since  Con- 
gress Is  controUed  by  the  Democrats  I  am 
hoping  they  may  be  able  to  do  something. 

As  for  world  affairs,  that  is  your  depart- 
ment, but  I  think  this  administration  la 
doing  poorly.  As  for  business.  weU  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  Republicans 
^eem  to  be  doing  pretty  weU.  Ill  let  Walter 
Reutber  take  care  of  labor.  I  am  writing  as. 
and  I  know  on  behalf  of,  and  for  the  farmer. 

1  might  mention  very  strongly,  small  farmer. 
The  program  which  Benson  tries  so  hard 

to  coat  with  sugar  for  \irban  oons\imption  is 
to  force  the  small  farmer  out  of  business. 
Conti-nued  dropping  of  prices  will  do  Jxist 
that,  leaving  production  In  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations which  wUl  intensify  our  siirplus 
problem,  rather  than  ease  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  there  were  «>4  mUllon  farmers; 
today  there  are  4>4  miUion.  Where  we  had 
8  farmers  living  off  of  the  land  we  have  now 

2  farmers,  and  yet  the  acres  in  production  are 
the  same  or  larger. 

It  is  the  land  which  is  doing  the  produc- 
ing. Tou  drop  prices  and  you  force  the 
cmaller  out  who  is  absorbed  by  his  larger 
neighbor.  The  land  is  stiU  there,  it  is  sUU 
producing,  the  difference  being  that  1  farmer 
l£  doing  it  instead  of  2.  North  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  there  is  a  large  farmer.  He.  his  2 
sons,  and  4  hired  men  occupy  and  produce 
an  area  once  inhabited  by  42  farmers  and 
famlUes.  Those  42  farmers  had  their  cows, 
p  g3,  chickens,  beef  animals,  grains,  and  hay 
all  coming  from  the  land.  They,  as  42  farm- 
ers, did  not  produce  nearly  as  much  toward 
surplus  as  does  this  man  today.  This  par- 
tlcxilar  Eituation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
today  on  fewer  acres  we  are  producing  more. 
I  might  mention  my  entire  dl£c\isslon  is  in 
terms  of  wheat,  and  the  small  producer  of 
wheat,  because  I  am  familiar  with  his 
problems. 

Today  there  are  4^  million  farmen  of 
which  214  miUion  are  not  contributing  to 
our  surplus  problem.  Freeze  them  out  with 
lower  prices  and  you  wiU  have  the  same  land 
in  production  with  2Vi  mllUon  fewer  fam- 
Uies  living  off  the  land  with  the  result  that 
our  so-called  sxuplus  problem  wiU  be  in- 
tensified. 

Who  benefits  from  Benson's  program? 
The  average  smaU  farmer  does  not.  Not  a 
single  one  of  his  crackpot  ideas  lias  been  of 
a  nature  where  I  could  benefit.  I  have  not 
received  $1  imder  his  program  because  it  Is 
and  was  not  designed  for  the  small  fellow. 

The  taxpayer  has  not  benefited.  Benson 
Is  spending  as  much  or  more. 

The  consumer  has  not  benefited.  Four 
years  ago  I  sold  my  wheat  for  •2.15  per 
bushel.  ThU  year  I  wUl  be  lucky  to  get 
•1.70  per  biishel.  yet  bread  has  gone  up  4 
cents  per  loaf  during  that  same  period  and 
my  costs  of  farming  have  increased  a  full 
25  percent. 

I  don't  care  what  Benson,  Fortune,  or 
Time  magazine  say.  1  know  what  is  htp- 
pening  to  me  and  it  doesn't  imrX  good. 

My  solution-  exactly  as  General  Motors  or 
Du  Pont  would  do,  curb  production.  Put  a 
biishel  limit  per  producer,  not  farm.  Permit 
the  price  for  this  limit  to  be  parity  with 
the  grand  total  not  to  excess  of  domestic 
cons\miption.  Any  wheat  in  excess  to  go  at 
the  free  market.  Put  a  limit  on  corn  and 
feed  grain  and  that  limit  be  per  producer. 
Let  the  farmer  do  with  his  excess  acres  as 
he  sees  fit.  Cut  out  soU  bcmk  and  all  the 
rest.  Let  blm  Uve  with  a  limit  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 

There  is  not  a  single  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy tliat  isnt  protected,  either  because  of 
Biz;,  unions,  ot  Government  help.  What  Is 
TO  wrong  to  help  the  small  farmer  through 
his  elected   representative? 

Tou  gentlemen  in  Congress  have  got  to  do 
something,  and  you  sure  as  the  dickens 
should  establish  that  Congress  passes  the 
laws  and  the  administration  only  admin- 
isters those  laws. 
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Tlie  least  you  can  do  Is  get  prices  back 
up  and  Benaon  out  It  is  serious  for  Uie 
•nutU  fellow. 

Very  truly  yours. 

KSMMITH  J.  St»^, 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clahk  in  the  chair).  Is  ther«  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


PRINTINO  OF  CX^MPILAnON  OF  MA- 
TERIALS RELATINO  TO  COLUM- 
BIA RIVEtl  AND  TRIBUTARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  read  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 28. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

iie«oIt>ed  by  the  Senate  (the  Hotue  of 
Jtepresentatii>ea  concurring).  That  there 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  materials  relating  to  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  Its  tributaries.  Such 
compilation  shall  be  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  6.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  Senate  docvunent,  of 
which  1,000  copies  shall  be  bound  in  cloth 
and  4.000  copies  shall  be  bound  in  paper. 
One-half  of  such  additional  copies  shaU  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  ComnUttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  one-half  of 
such  additional  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Hpuse  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affain. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  28)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  II.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGIS1.ATTVK  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  dealing  with 
the  presidential  succession. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  to 
create  a  joint  Congressional  conunittee 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
Investigation  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  election,  succession,  and  duties 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
cxurent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  to 
create  a  joint  Congressional  committee 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  election,  succession,  and  duties 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President  I  off er  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2  on  page  5.  Une  22.  to  strike  out 
"1957"  and  Insert  ia  Ueu  thereof  "1958". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated  by  the  clerk 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LkcisLATivE  Clkrk.  On  page  5, 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "1957"' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1958". 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  P^sldent. 
before  the  amendment  is  acted  on,  I 
may  say,  first,  that  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  intended  to  offer  this  particular 
amendment  I.  myself,  would  not  wish 
to  delay  the  final  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. What  is  the  date  which  the  Senator 
is  now  proposing? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  in  1957.  The  year 
is  now  changed  to  1958.  1  year  later,  but 
the  date  remains  Jime  30. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  had  thought  the 
concurrent  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  provided  that  the  report  would 
be  made  on  June  30,  1958.  Is  that  what 
the  committee  amendment  proposes? 

Mr.  GREEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  Joint  committee  re- 
port to  Congress  this  year,  so  that  there 
win  be  time  for  Congress  to  act  on  the 
question  before  adjournment  sme  die. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  year  is  changed 
from  1957  to  1958.  and  the  date  remains 
June  30. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  So  there  would 
still  be  time  for  Congress  to  act  this 
year? 

Mr.  GREEN.   I  think  so. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  that  the  only 
amendment? 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  Is  the  only  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtmTM], 
who  is  unavoidably  absent  at  this  time. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  is  customarily 
included  in  resolutions  of  this  kind, 
which  create  committees.  Thf^  amend- 
ment is  as  follows:  On  page  6.  in  line  5, 
following  the  word  "assistants",  to  read: 

Provided,  That  the  minority  is  authorlaed 
to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed, 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  leas  by  more  than 
•1,200  than  the  highest  groea  rate  paid  to 
any  other  employee. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  U 
acceptable  to  the  ehainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  PresideBt.  I  afceepc 
the  amendment 
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AMEaOBCENT  Ql^  THB  dVIL  ASRO- 
MAUnCS  ACT  OP  1938 

The  PRlBBlDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CixKK.  in  the  chair).  Hie  hotrr  of  3 
o'elock  havtns  arriyed,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness,  which  wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Leoislativi  Clxmc  A  bill  (H.  R. 
M23)  to  amend  section  406  (b)  of  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  the  reinvestment  by  air  carriers 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other 
diq306ition  of  certain  <v)a'ating  property 
and  equipment 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

Mr.  BAANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 2,  the  Presidential  succession 
measure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  lilEe  to  ask  the  acting  minority 
leader  whether  the  civil  aeronautics  bill, 
if  passed  over  at  this  time,  will  thereafter 
be  made  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  The  bill  will  remain 
on  the  calendar,  and  will  not  be  brought 
up  until  it  is  cleared  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  auUior  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Very  well. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
cxirrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  to 
create  a  Joint  Congressional  committee 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  election,  succession,  and  duties 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
xtifXiX.  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  GREEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Blr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GREEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  desire  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Was  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  adopted? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  yet  been  adopted. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  temporary  joint  Congres- 
sional otxnmittee  of  10  members.  5  from 
each  House  of  Congress,  to  study  an 
aspects  of  the  nomination,  election,  suc- 
cession, inability,  and  duties  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  study  is  to  achieve  a 
sound  basis  for  legislative  action  neces- 
sary to  make  the  laws  certain  and  com- 
plete In  this  most  important  area  of  Oov- 
emment  activity. 

For  12  years,  beginning  with  January 
1946, 1  have  crusaded  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress to  study  tiie  several  problems  in- 
herent in  presidential  succession.  I  have 
introduced  bills  \n  1946, 1947, 1949, 1951. 
1953,  1956,  and  1957.  On  lAree  occa- 
sions, my  proposals  received  9enate  ap- 
proval, but  died  in  the  House.  My  most 
recent  effort.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2,  has  been  on  tbe  Senate  Calen- 
dar for  almost  a  year.  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved  without  further  de^y. 

I  am  aware  that  two  measwes  which 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  re- 
late, in  put,  to  the  matters  Covered  in 
my  resolution;  but  these  meaiures  have 
never  been  reported  by  the  coi^imittee  to 
which  they  were  referred.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  remedial  legislative  action  in 
the  area  of  presidential  succession 
should  be  predicated  on  a  coi|centrated 
and  scholarly  analysis  of  thei  problems 
involved.  In  my  opinion,  the  inost  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  forunifor  such 
analysis  would  be  a  joint  codunittee  of 
the  Congress.  j 

To  those  who  would  argue  |or  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  commission  on 
presidential  succession,  I  shotld  like  to 
explain  why  I  differ  with  t^m.  The 
Chief  Executive  ought  not  be  In  the  po- 
sition of  appointing  members  pf  a  com- 
mission to  study  his  own  offlcl.  A  Joint 
committee  would  be  less  cumbersome  in 
organization  and  operation  V^bh  a  na- 
tional commission.  It  would  ie  less  ex- 
pensive, involve  less  delay,  be  t  more  di- 
rect approach  to  the  problem,  and  be  In 
a  better  ixnition  to  coordinate  Its  studies 
with  those  independently  made  by  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Congres^. 

All  of  us  are  conscious  that  ambiguity 
shrouds  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  transfer  of  the  Executive 
power  of  the  United  States.  t7e  should 
endeavor  to  resolve  that  ambfcuity  now 
by  cool,  deliberate  conslderatlm  and  ac- 
tion. Adoption  of  Senate  doncurrent 
Resolution  2  provides  the  oiorttmlty. 
I  urge  its  approval.  ^^ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  M.'.  President,  I 
do  not  intend  to  delay  the  taking  of 
action  by  the  Senate  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  submitted  by  th«  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  j 

As  he  has  pointed  out,  he  [has  been 
rather  persistent  over  a  perlofl  of  years 
in  attempting  to  have  a  stuiy  of  this 
subject  matter  made.  T 

As  I  expressed  earlier,  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  appointment  ^f  such  a 
joint  committee — if  the  concuilent  reso- 
lution Is  finally  agreed  to  by  the  other 
body— will  not  delay  the  taking  of  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
dealing  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
with  the  matter  of  presidentfttl  succes- 
sion, with  particular  referenm  to  presi- 
dential disability. 

This  question  certainly  Is  n<  t  a  parti- 
san one.  There  have  been  a^eral  in- 
stances of  this  sort  In  the  history  of 
our  country ;  I  refer  to  the  casf  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  who  was  incapacitated 
following  the  attempt— which,  of  course 
was  finally  successful — to  eissassinate 
him.  He  was  in  a  condition  of  coma  for 
a  period  of  time,  and  was  inc^acitated. 
although  he  was  not  immedia|;ely  klUed 
by  the  assassin.  Sxihsequently.  there  was 
the  case  of  Woodrow  Wilson^  who  was 
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incapacitated  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  It  so  happened'  that  in  both 
those  cases  the  condition  of  world  af- 
fairs was  such  that  no  serious  damage 
was  done  to  our  coimtry.  However,  such 
a  situation  could  develop  $t  any  time  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation.i  regardless  of 
whether  the  then  occupant  of  the  White 
House  will  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
Ucan.  The  matter  should  be  approached 
from  a  nonpartisan  point  of  view. 

I  hope  the  joint  committee— if  the 
House  of  Representatives  agrees  tp  its 
appointment — will  be  appointed  imme- 
diately, so  it  can  get  to  work  on  the 
qiiestion  and  can  hold  whatever  hear- 
ings may  be  desirable;  or  if  by  any 
chance  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  elect  to  take  tiat  course  of 
action,  then  I  hope  that  ^le  respective 
standing  committees  of  tt|e  two  Houses 
of  Congress  will,  at  this  sassion  of  Con- 
gress, before  the  sine  die  Adjournment, 
act  on  proposed  legislation  or  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  dealing  wiUi  this 
subject.  j 

Several  different  appijoaches  have 
been  suggested.  Undoubtedly  the  Con- 
gress will  wish  to  explore. those  several 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  determining 
presidential  disability.  But  the  Con- 
gress should  not  continue  to  delay  (hid- 
ing a  solution  for  the  piloblem.  and  I 
certainly  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on 
it  before  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
this  session.  ! 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  wIH 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  not  able  to 
hear  all  of  the  remarks  ot  the  Senator 
from  California,  but  I  wi^h  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  ttiatjthe  constitu- 
tional amendment  subcommittee  of  tht 
Judiciary  Committee  has  before  it  three 
proposed  eanstitutlonal  amendments  re- 
lating to  the  disabiU^  and  removal  of 
the  disabiUty  of  the  President,  and  also 
a  bill,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  PathxI.  j 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  hear- 
ings to  be  held  before  the  ^ubcommitteei 
to  commence  on  the  23d  of  this  month, 
at  which  time  we  hope  to  hear  from 
the  Attorney  General  and!  a  number  of 
political  scientists  and  bonstitutional 
lawyers  of  ability.  ' 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  subcommittee — 
and  I  believe,  of  the  Judic^u^  Commit- 
tee—in the  near  future  that  an  apiHro- 
priate  resolution  or  other  measure  may 
be  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Of  course  the  House  committee  has 
ah-eady  held  hearings  and,  t  believe,  is  in 
the  process  of  holding  mor4. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  iA  mind  going 
into  the  same  subject  matter  that  is 
being  covered  by  the  Judicisury  Commit- 
tee, If  the  proposed  joint  i  committee  Is 
established.  I  think  it  woud  be  an  un- 
necessary duplication  in  that  particular 
field.  t^ 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  might  say  that,  so  <ar  as  I  know. 
In  oiur  legislative  procedures  there  is 
nottdng  f^ich  would  in  thelsU^test  pre- 
clude hearings  behig  conducted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  froin  Tennessee 
before  the  subcommittee  toi  which  he  has 
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referred.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  such 
hearings  are  to  be  held.  That  merely 
underscores  the  fact  I  mentioned  earUer. 
that  I  hope  that  at  this  session  of  the' 
Congress  some  action  can  be  taken  on 
the  question  of  presidential  disability. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  himself  knows,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  that  the  matter 
be  taken  up.  There  are  honest  difTer- 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  sug- 
gestions the  President  made  and  the  sug- 
gestions which  the  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  are  the  procedures  which  the 
Congress  will  finally  decide  to  approve 
or  care  to  follow;  but  there  certainly  is 
a  very  real  problem  involved,  and  one 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress.     

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  certahily 
agree  that  it  is  a  most  Important  prob- 
lem and  one  that  should  not  be  left  dan- 
gling without  being  settled.  I  think  the 
President  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
the  initiative  himself  and  asking  that  the 
entire  problem  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  point  I  was  making  was  that 
I  did  not  know  if  the  joint  committee 
which  would  be  established  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
contemplated  covering  the  same  field  or 
whether  there  would  be  a  duplication  of 
part  of  the  inquiry  or  just  what  the  situa- 
tion was. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  answer  tlie  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  dupli- 
cation. I  hope  the  present  examination 
Into  the  question  will  continue  and  that 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Joint  committee  which  would 
be  appointed  under  the  resolution,  if 
adopted.  The  Joint  committee  would 
deal  with  a  good  many  questions  besides 
the  one  question  that  the  present  com- 
mittee is  considering.  It  seems  to  me  it 
Is  very  advisable  to  clear  up  the  whole 
question,  if  possible,  so  that  in  the  even- 
tuaUty  referred  to.  the  disabiUty  of  the 
President,  there  may  be  no  interruption 
of  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  California  yielded  the 
fioor? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes ;  I  have  yielded 
the  floor,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  that  are  directed  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

llii.  KEFAUVER.  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  powers 
which  would  be  granted  to  the  joint 
committee  under  the  resolution.  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  joint  committee 
would  have  authority  to  report  bills  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  or  if  the  bills 
it  recommended  would  have  to  go  to  the 
regular  standing  committees,  in  which 
event  a  bill  with  reference  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  relating  to  legis- 
lation defining  disabiUty  or  restoration 
of  ablUty  of  the  President  would  come 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think 
that  pohit  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  wiU  yield,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  ts  any  doubt  that  the  state- 


ment made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  Is  correct.  As  the 
minority  leader  said,  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  would  not  preclude  in  any  way 
the  study  which  the  committee  Is  under- 
taking. As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  said,  the  work  of  the  joint  committee 
would  not  dupUcate  the  work  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
but  this  hiquhr  would  go  a  Uttle  beyond 
the  study  of  that  committee,  and  its 
findings  might  be  useful  to  the  study 
made  by  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague. 

Bi«r.  GORE.  Has  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  recog- 
nized any  lack  of  jurisdiction  of  his  sub- 
committee in  this  field? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
Senator  all  proposals  for  constitutional 
amendments  are,  of  course,  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  va-lous 
proposals  for  constitutional  amendments 
in  connection  with  the  tnabiUty  of  the 
President,  and  the  removal  of  the  in- 
abiUty.  and  all  constitutional  amend- 
ments with  reference  to  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  have  presidential  primaries  in 
connection  with  the  selection  of  the 
nominees,  have  always  been  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  about  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. We  have  had  hearings  in 
past  Congresses  on  questions  of  selection 
of  nominees  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency.  We  have  had  hearings  on 
the  question  of  succession.  Of  course,  a 
succession  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  special  joint  com- 
mittee is  to  study  the  identical  subject 
matter  being  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  how  can  dupUcation  be 
avoided? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  So  far  as  I  can  see. 
It  would  Jiist  mean  that  there  would  be 
two  committees  studying  the  matter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  resolution  come 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation 
of  any  established  legislative  committee 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. I  do  not  know  of  any  stand- 
ing committee  that  has  recommended  it. 
Mr.  MORSE  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  3^1d,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
2  or  3  questions  for  my  own  information, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  reso- 
lution. My  first  question  is.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee now  has,  and  has  had  for  some  time, 
tmder  study  and  consideration  the  major 
subject  matters  of  this  proposed  reso- 
lution? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Oregon  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  now  has  xmder  study  and, 
before  this  resolution  was  put  on  the  cal- 
endar by  the  poUcy  committee,  had  an- 
nounced hearings  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  determining  when  inabiUty  of 
the  President  occiu^  and  how  that  in- 
abiUty may  be  r^noved.    In  that  con- 
nection, we  have  before  us  proposals  for 
constitutional    amendments    and    also 
proposals  for  legislation.    The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  also  had  before  It  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  now  Is  consid- 
ering, different  methods  of  electing  a 
R-esident.  either  by  popular  vote  or  by 
the  Mundt-Coudert  plaa  or  the  Lodge- 
Gossett  plan,  different  alternatives  to 
the  electoral    college.      The    Judiciary 
Committee  has  also  had  before  it  bills 
and  proposals  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  enable  Congress  to  devise  some 
other  means  for  the  selection  of  nom- 
inees for  the  Presidency  and  the  Vice- 
Presidency  than  by  conventions,  that  Is, 
a  national  primary  system  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  nominees  by  the  major 
parties  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  Judiciary  Cmnmittee,  of  course, 
has  in  times  past  had  before  it  for  con-  ' 
sideration  bills  with  reference  to  succes- 
sion to  the  office  of  the  Presidency  and 
related  matters  of  that  kind. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
the  record.  My  coUeague  from  Tennes- 
see asked  if  this  proposal  for  the  Joint 
committee  had  been  recommended  by 
any  standing  committee.  I  thought  my 
colleague  was  referring  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  matter  did  not  come 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  Joint  committee,  of  course,  has 
been  recommended  by  a  resolution  from 
the  Rules  Committee,  but  has  not  been 
recommended  by  any  other  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  next  question  is 
this:  Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
believe  that  the  subject  matter  of  this 
resolution  falls  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration? The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  has  Just  invited  my  attention 
to  what  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  have  to 
say  with  reference  to  committees,  page 
42  of  the  Rules  and  Manual  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  subsection  (d). 

ICatten  relating  to  the  election  of  tbe 
President.  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  Federal 
elections  generally;   presidential  sucoeeslon. 

The  matter  seems  to  faU  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and,  therefore,  the 
resolution  would  be  properly  reported 
by  that  committee. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  also 
has  Jxulsdiction  over  the  same  subject 
matter? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  am  quite  certain 
that  aU  the  points  suggested  in  the  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  ertahMwtitng  tbe 
Joint  ocxnmittee  are  coivered  onder  tiae 
Jurisdictioa  of  tbe  JodieiazT  Onmmttlrr 
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and  the  Committee  on  Bulee  §md  Ad- 
ministration. 

Of  course,  as  was  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gbkkh], 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  that  fact  is  not  contested. 
An  effort  is  not  being  made  to  take  away 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  or  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  is  desired  to  have  a  committee 
to  study  and  make  its  rftf!ninm»»w^f^t<Anf 
I  take  it  those  recommendations  would 
be  made  to  the  Judiciary  Ccunmittee 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  suppose  that  is  where 
they  would  wind  19. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  am  a  little  concerned.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  what  I  fear  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  eoomilttee  procedures  of  the 
Senate  to  duplicate  effort,  with  corre- 
qponding  duplication  of  cost. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  clear  the  matter  up,  if  he 
can.  I  am  a  little  concerned  as  to 
whether,  if  we  pass  this  resolution  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  con- 
tinues its  investigation,  we  shall  not 
find  ourselves  paying  out  money  for 
identical  studies,  only-  to  have  the  two 
studies  finally  submitted  to  a  standing 
legislative  committee  for  a  report  to  the 
Senate,  when  one  committee  could  have 
done  the  job  all  alone. 

If  the  point  I  raise  is  a  valid  point,  I 
think.  Mr.  President,  our  Senate  leaders 
ought  to  get  together  and  make  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  who  is  going  to  do 
this  Job,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
can  justify  paying  twice  for  the  same 
objective. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  will  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  observation  that 
as  I  understand  the  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Joint  committee  there  Is  no  au- 
thority to  report  bills  on  the  committee's 
own  motion.  Its  recommendations 
would  have  to  go,  in  the  main,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

As  to  the  matter  of  all  constitutional 
amendments,  all  legislation  affecting  the 
inability  or  removal  of  the  inability  of 
the  President,  the  establishment  of 
presidential  preference  primaries,  or  the 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college,  all  of 
those  related  matters  are  being  consid- 
ered and  have  historically  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Some  aspects  of  the  problem  are  prop- 
erly, of  course,  imder  the  Jurisdiction  at 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  proposal  would  really  amoimt  to 
the  establishment  of  another  committee 
to  hear  testimony  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  reference  to  matters  which 
will  be  acted  upon  by  the  other  two 
committees.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  subject  matter  requires  all  the  Mght 
we  can  obtain.  If  the  Senate  desires 
to  have  two  committees  considering  the 
subject  I  have  no  personal  objection, 
although  I  imagine  we  would  have  the 
same  witnesses  before  each  committee 
We  would  cover  pretty  much  the  same 
field. 

Mr.  HOIliAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  concluded? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  permit  me.  I  should  like 


to  address  a  comment  or  a  Question  to 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
Khowlans]  and  to  the  acting  majority 
leader,  as  follows:  Has  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate,  in  placing  this  matter  on 
the  calendar  today,  given  copslderatlon 
to  a  question  as  to  whether  this  involves 
duplicating  costs?  | 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  will  iay  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  unfll  the  ma- 
jority pohcy  committee  had  met  on 
yesterday,  I  believe  it  was,  and  I  was 
telephoned  by  the  majority  leader,  I  did 
not  know  that  the  matter  w^  going  to 
be  up  for  consideration  tod^y.  I  as- 
sumed the  decision  was  made  by  the 
majority  policy  committee. 

The  one  question  I  raised,  { both  with 
the  majority  leader  when  I  spoke  to  him 
and  also  publicly  on  the  floor,  was  that 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  passage  of 
such  a  resolution  creating  a  Joint  com- 
mittee would  not  delay  acttt>n  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Staks  on  the 
question  of  presidential  disunity,  be- 
cause I  think — and  I  am  expressing  a 
personal  opinion — that  matter  should  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  a|;  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  was  personally  pleased  to  jleam  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlcia|7  is  hold- 
ing some  hearings  on  the  suh|)ect. 

I  believe  the  discussion  has  brought 
out  that  there  may  be  some  duplica- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  in 
any  way  foreclose  the  Conuni|tee  on  the 
Judiciary  from  going  ahead  with  its 
hearings,  which  have  been  indicated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  MANSrTELD.  I  shoidd  like  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  what  he  has  had  to  ^y,  and  to 
point  out  that  this  type  of  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  ttiree  ti^es  previ- 
ously; that  it  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
unanimously;  that  it  was  reiorted  out 
by  the  Democratic  policy  committee 
unanimously;  that  there  will  be  some 
duplication,  perhaps,  but  we  think  that 
over  the  long  run  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlcijry,  which 
we  realize  has  primary  respoisibllity. 

We  desire  to  be  helpfuL  Tliat  is  the 
purpose  behind  the  proposal.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee^EMr.  Ki- 
rAuvnl  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  J  will  recognize  the  intent 
that  there  be  no  duplication  attd  no  pre- 
cluding ansrthing  from  coming  lunder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Senator's  qommittee, 
but  Instead  a  desire  to  be  helpful  and 
to  meet  a  difficult  and  troubling  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  polci;? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIcfe.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  hapi)y  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  wanted  to  Invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  does  not  contain  exactly  the 
subject  matter  before  his  committee,  but 
Is  very  much  broader.  In  the  Urst  place. 
It  covers  all  of  the  questions  as  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  TJice  Presi- 
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d«it.  and  how  they  sluill  be  elected. 
Second,  it  covers  the  sucf:e88ion  to  the 
office  of  the  President,  wlien  the  Presi- 
dent ceases  to  be.  In  th<  third  case,  it 
covers  the  inability  of  the  President' to 
discharge  his  powers  and  duties. 

Fteally.  it  covers  the  powers  and  du- 
ties (tf  the  President 

All  of  that  subject  matter  would  be 
covered  by  the  report  of  v>e  Joint  com- 
mittee, which  would  carry  a  great  deal 
more  prestige  and  influeoce  than  any 
committee  of  either  one  .House,  in  my 
opinion.  > 

Mr.  HOU.AND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  srield?  1 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  IsUuad,  let  me  say 
that  I  know  the  Senator  }s  a  very  able 
and  distinguished  Senator,  and  carries 
a  great  deal  of  prestige,  i  However,  In- 
asmuch as  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  this  ques- 
tion over  a  period  of  a  gre^it  many  years. 
I  must  disagree  with  the  ^nator  in  the 
statement  that  a  report  from  the  pro- 
posed Joint  committee  would  carry  more 
prestige  and  authority  man  a  report 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate!     [ 

The  second  point  is  that  all  of  the 
questions  mentioned  by  th<  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island— the  electiok,  the  succes- 
sion, the  definition  of  di^bility.  a  new 
method  of  electing  the  FKsident.  or  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a  presi- 
dential primary — ^necessarily  involve 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  That 
subject  is  fimdamentally  and  primarily 
one  over  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  jiuisdiction.  ] 

If  it  Is  the  idea  of  the 'Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  should  not  act  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  until  the  pro- 
posed Joint  committee  has  held  full 
hearings  and  made  its  report.  I  believe 
that,  in  the  interest  of  ej^pediting  con- 
sideration of  these  important  questions, 
the  proposed  joint  commit^e  should  not 
be  established.  . 

If  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  proceed  witfi  its  hearings 
and  make  its  reports,  and  hot  wait  upon 
the  action  or  the  hearingjs  of  the  pro- 
posed Joint  committee,  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  it.  But  we  do  not 
want  our  committee  placM  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which,  when  we  oave  a  bill  to 
report^  we  shall  be  met 
ment  that  the  Joint  coi 
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the  argu- 
Ittee  has  not 


had  time  to  consider  It,  [and  that  we 


should  not  act  until  the  , 
tee  has  considered  the  sul 


It  commlt- 
Ject 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yieUk. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  the  Senator's 
committee  should  proceed  with  its  work. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  has  not  proceeded 
faster  and  produced  result*. 

This  question  has  bee^  brought  up 
year  after  year.  On  three!  different  oc- 
casions a  measure  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject has  passed  the  Senate.iand  the  sub- 
ject has  been  before  the  JSenate  upon 
many  other  occasions. 

I  think  we  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded of  the  risks  we  are  taking  in  not 
providing  for  all  these  possible  contin- 


gencies—not merely  for  the  contingency 
of  the  death  ot  the  President  or  inability 
of  the  Presidait  to  act.  but  a  great  many 
other  oontingencies  which  are  left  un- 
decided by  oiu"  present  ConsUtutkm  and 
laws. 

A  study  by  a  joint  committee  should 
carry  enough  .iuthorlty  to  produce  re- 
sults. That  is  onf>  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  Joint  committee. 

A  further  point  is  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  pass  a  measure  which  the  President 
must  sign.  There  must  be  action  by  the 
Senate  and  House  combined,  rather 
than  action  with  reject  to  which  the 
President  would  be  passing  on  his  own 
case.  

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  point  out  that  any 
statute,  to  be  effective,  must  be  signed 
by  the  Presldmt. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  may  be  true;  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  such 
a  course  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  eould  enact  any  law  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  President. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
if  the  Judiciary  Committee  reports  a 
bill,  we  should  not  be  met  with  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  not  proceed,  but 
should  defer  action  until  the  Joint  com- 
mittee has  had  time  to  hold  hearings 
and  make  a  report. 

I  think  this  question  should  be  acted 
upon  at  an  early  date.  We  already  have 
qxilte  a  record.  There  was  testimony 
before  the  House  committee.  We  ha  e 
a  great  deal  of  information  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  There  have  been  pre- 
vious hearings  on  the  subject,  and  we 
Shan  be  ready  to  act  within  a  very  shon 
time.  We  would  not  wish  to  be  delayed 
by  consideration  by  the  joint  committe«> 

Mr.  B4ANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yIekL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  we  are  in  full  accord  with  the  posi- 
tion he  has  aimounced.  We  desire  to 
be  helpful.  We  recognize  the  primacy 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  We  want 
the  hearings  to  get  started.  We  hope. 
If  the  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted, 
that  what  the  Joint  committee  will  do 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee in  arriving  at  a  final  determination. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Preddent.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  hivite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  similar  measures 
wpon  three  separate  occasions.  But 
that  Is  not  enough.  If  the  Senator's 
committee  reports  a  bill  and  It  receives 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  that  will  not 
accomplish  anything  further  than  was 
accomplished  by  the  previous  action  of 
the  Senate.  But  if  a  Joint  committee  is 
appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  it 
may  succeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  SenatOT  yield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  I  yidd  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  wWi  to  con- 
gratulate both  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  on  their  Interest  In  this  very  vital 
subject. 
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My  obeerration  of  the  activities  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  extends  back 
to  the  80th  Congress,  12  years  ago.  when 
be  and  I  were  members  a<  the  minority 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules.  As 
I  recall,  the  other  party  was  in  charge  at 
the  organization  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
charge  of  that  eommittee. 

At  that  time  the  distinguished  Sexuitor 
from  Rhode  Island  was  the  leader  in  m- 
sisting  on  what  is  now  so  obvious  to  all  of 
us.  that  then  were  certain  questicms 
which  should  be  decided.  The  sugges- 
tion which  he  made  then  I  considered  to 
be  sound.  He  now  makes  the  »^vn^  sug- 
gestion. I  supported  him  in  reporting 
unanimously  from  the  committee  a  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  subject.  As  I 
recall,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
IMr.  KmowlamoJ  was  at  that  time  a 
majority  member  of  the  &iks  Commit- 
tee. 

The  purpose  of  the  effort  whldi  was 
initiated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land was  to  have  a  Joint  committee,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  apparently,  the 
subject  had  been  differently  vieued  by 
the  two  Houses  up  to  that  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  situation  has  pre- 
vailed since  Uiat  time,  perhaps  because 
the  rules  perUining  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  affect  one  Hcuie  more  di- 
rectly than  the  other. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  felt  that  the  reports  of  a  Joint 
Cfxnmittee.  appointed  by  the  two  Houses, 
would  have  great  weight  before  the 
standing  committees  which  would  con- 
sider the  various  proposals.  If  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Joint  committee  involved  a 
constitutional  amendment,  of  coiu-se 
it  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  felt  that  a  study  submitted 
from  a  joint  committee  of  that  kind 
would  receive  a  favorable  hearing  and 
preferential  treatment  I  agreed  with 
him  then,  and  I  still  agree  with  him. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  be  consis- 
tent Having  aniroved  this  c4)proach 
repeatedly  in  the  past  it  seems  to  me 
that  now.  when  this  problem  is  so  much 
more  actively  before  the  conscience  of 
th3  country  than  it  has  ever  been,  it  is 
tiine  to  renew  the  effort 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
that  I.  for  one,  would  not  desire  in  any 
respect  to  detract  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  could  not 
if  I  wished  to  do  so.  The  proposal  be- 
fore us  would  not  detract  from  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

A  given  subject  would  not  necessarily 
come  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
because  certam  parts  of  the  study  in- 
volve possible  statutes,  ti^iich  would  not 
involve  the  proposal  of  a  constitutional 
ammdment. 

On  this  subject  the  Constitution  itself, 
in  article  n.  paragraph  5.  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  case  of  ttie  ranovml  ot  the  Presideiit 
firom  cAce,  or  ot  his  death,  ndgnatlan. 
or  InabUlty  to  dlaehatge  the  powen  and  du- 
ties of  the  said  oflkce.  the  aame  shaU  devolve 
on  the  Vice  PresUlent.  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  InabUity,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vkw  President,  declaring  what 
shaU  ttken  act  ■•  rrssldent,  and  such 


oOcsr  shall  act  aooonUn^y,  untu  tte  dtaa- 
billty  be  removed,  or  »  President  «*»mi  be 
elected. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  proposed  to  be  assicncd  to 
the  Joint  oommtttee  which  eould  be 
bandied  by  statute,  rather  than  tav  con- 
stitutional amendment 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  osttj  to  no 
loss  of  Jurisdiction  involved  on  the  p«ut 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee so  ably  served  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  but 
that,  instead,  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  island,  that  a  Joint 
committee  be  Appointed,  would  mean 
that  in  its  very  deliberations  it  would, 
to  same  degree  at  least  compose  the  dif- 
ferences in  points  of  view  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  that  its  report  upon 
any  proposal  would  commend  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  wisdom  of  the  two 
Houses  and  of  their  standing  commit- 
tees. Certainly  such  a  report  would  be 
entitled  to  great  reelect 

So.  in  order  to  remain  eonsiitent,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, which  brings  this  question  to  our 
attention  much  more  forcefully  than  I 
think  it  has  ever  been  brought  to  our 
attention  before — and  we  all  regret  that 
.situation — it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
take  the  same  position,  and  invite  the 
other  body  to  join  with  us  In  this  effort 
which  we  have  tried  to  initiate  two  or 
thi^e  times  previously  by  unanimously 
adopting  a  measure  with  that  objective 
in  view,  in  the  hope  that  joint  consider- 
ation In  a  cominittee  of  high  standing, 
which  would  not  have  power  to  report 
legislation,  other  tlian  for  consideration 
by  the  committees,  would  result  in  a 
higher  standing  and  prestige  for  such  a 
measure  than  would  be  the  case  if  It 
were  merely  introduced  by  a  Senator, 
by  a  Member  of  the  House,  or  by  a 
group  of  Senators. 

Therefore  I  hope  that,  while  giving  our 
approval  again  to  the  long  and  studious 
effort  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  which  is  com- 
pletely nonpartisan,  as  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  originated  this  effort  back 
when  the  Senate  and.  in  fact,  both 
Houses  were  under  the  control  of  the 
now  minority  party,  we  will  support  this 
effort  at  this  time;  and  I  do  so  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  slowing  down 
in  any  way  or  impairing  In  any  way  the 
efficiency  or  effectiveness  or  Jmisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Che  Judiciary. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  good  way  for  us  to 
go  into  this  subject  matter,  and  Is  one 
which  may  quickly  bring  back  to  us  pro- 
posed legislation,  either  by  way  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  statute,  or 
both,  which  would  command  great  re- 
spect of  both  Rouses  of  Congress. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  <rf  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  point  out  to  him  that.  In 
an  effort  to  follow  and  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  whlA  he 
has  read,  a  number  of  biHs  have  been 
Introduced  in  both  the  House  and  In  the 
Senate.  One  such  bill  was  intvoduoed  by 
the  distinguished  flenator  from  Maine 
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[Mr.  PatwiI.  Tboae  bOb  lMi?e  beoi  in- 
trodoecd  In  an  effort  not  only  to  define 
diwbUtty  but  to  set  op  acxne  method  of 
deckUng  wtaCD  tbe  dH^N^Itr  atmH  taave 
ceased  to  eadit. 

The  bflls  have  been  filed  on  the-ttieory 
that  this  eoold  be  done  by  statutory  en- 
actment, rather  than  by  caastttatlonal 
amendment.  Those  bills,  both  in  tbe 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
eiary.  and  tbey  are  amonc  tbe  bills  on 
which.  I  announced  last  we^  hearinss 
had  been  set  to  begin  on  January  23. 

I  say  to  my  coQeague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  to  my  colleague  from  Florida 
ttiat  I  hare  no  objection  whatever  to  a 
joint  committee  making  a  study  of  the 
subject,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
there  will  not  be  any  request  or  sugges- 
tion or  any  demand  made  upon  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  or  upon  the  Sen- 
ate that  action  on  any  of  these  matters 
now  poidlng  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  withheld  or  deferred  un- 
tfl  the  hearings  of  the  committee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  have  been  concluded  and  the  re- 
port made  by  that  committee. 

liT.  BIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  believe  I  can 
give  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
assiirance.  We  have  nothing  like  that 
in  mind.  We  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
Senator's  view. 

Mr.  KZPAUVER.  I  know  that  no 
Senator  would  wish  purposely  to  delay 
consideration  of  a  bill,  but  it  might  con- 
ceivably happen  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  begun  hearings  on  the 
matter  of  disability,  and  its  definition, 
and  our  hearings  were  already  com- 
pleted, and  cur  report  filed,  a  request 
might  be  made  that  the  whole  matter  be 
deferred  until  the  other  committee  had 
completed  its  lengthy  hearings.  How- 
ever, if  I  might  have  assurance  that 
that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case,  I  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
giving  that  assurance. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Very  well. 

Mr.KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  3^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Ur.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  yields  the 
floor? 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.    I  yield. 

Mi.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  pointed  out  a 
matter  which  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  itself  will  consider  in  its 
hearings,  and  which  the  proposed  Joint 
committee,  too,  will  consider,  if  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  other  body  a  Joint  com- 
mittee should  be  created.  That  is  the 
language  hi  the  Constitution  which 
reads: 

And  the  Oongrees  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  reslgxtatlon  or 
InabUlty.  both  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  declaring  what  officer  ahall  then 
act  as  President,  and  euch  officer  ehall  act 
accordingly,  untu  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 


It  ixmite  conceivable  to  me'ttmt  Con- 
gress, after  proper  hearings  and  follow- 
ing debate  and  discussion  on  the  fioors 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  might  deter- 
mine that  this  could  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  by  con^tutional 
amendment  j 

Congress  might  determine,  but  of  an 
abundance  of  caution  and  in  A  desire  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards,  to  both 
pass  legislation  and  adopt  a  resolution 
caning  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
If  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  determined 
to  act  under  this  constitutic^al  provi- 
sion, which  appears  to  give  Cotigress  the 
authority  to  act  in  the  ca'^e  tt  the  in- 
atrility  of  a  President  to  act  abd  to  de- 
termine when  the  disablUty  shall  be 
removed,  and  passed  such  legislation, 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  such  legislation,  it  senu  to  me 
that  the  courts  woxild  give  ti^nendous 
weight  to  such  action  in  pas4ng  judg- 
ment on  that  kind  of  Congreslional  ac- 
tion, particularly  when  there  appeared 
to  be  a  constitutional  provisioti  permit- 
tin';  Congress  to  act  in  that  fi^ld. 

We  must  all  keep  in  mind  Ihat  even 
under  the  most  accelerated  #cnditlons 
the  adoption  of  a  consUtutiongl  amend- 
ment might  very  well  entail  several 
years.  We  live  in  an  age  of  Jet  planes 
and  missiles  and  atcmic  power.  There- 
fore I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  maiter  which 
should  be  left  with  any  uiiertainty. 
The  very  safety  of  our  Republic,  and 
perhaps  the  preservation  of  human  f  ree- 
doms  elsewhere  in  the  world,  iQight  very 
well  depend  en  leaving  no  hiatus  in  the 
matter  of  the  executive  pow^:  in  this 
coimtry.  i 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Preslc^t,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  of  tie  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  re^Oize  that 
tills  is  not  the  time  or  place  lo  discuss 
whether  the  purposes  we  have  in  mind. 
or  the  purpose  of  the  President  in  asldng 
Congress  to  consider  the  question,  can  be 
accompUshed  by  legislation,  rather  tlian 
by  constitutional  amendment. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the 
speech  I  made  on  this  subject  last  week 
I  went  into  the  subject  in  soihe  detail. 
I  referred  to  the  question  th|at  would 
arise  as  to  the  validity  of  legislation 
passed  under  the  section  of  th^  Consti- 
tution which  tlie  Senator  has  iread.  It 
largely  revolves  aroimd  the  woitt  "both." 
In  any  event,  the  former  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Brownell,  and  moat  consti- 
tutional lawyers,  I  believe,  agree  that  tlie 
risk  would  be  too  great  to  attempt  to 
rely  solely  upon  statutory  enactment, 
and  that  this  is  particularly  trlie  in  the 
matter  of  trying  to  set  up  ruleto  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  removal  of  the  ^isabihty, 
so  that  the  President  could  again  act 
after  tlie  Vice  President  had  taken  over. 
That  is  where  the  great  rub  comes. 

The  Attorney  General  and  ot^rs  have 
pointed  out  Uiat  imless  we  were  abso- 
lutely certain  about  the  legality  of  what 
was  done,  in  the  event  the  President  re- 
sumed the  oflSce  of  the  Presidency  after 
having  been  out  of  that  office;  his  acts 
might  be  questicmed,  and  a  gr#at  many 
lawsuits  and  disturbances,  economic  and 
poUtical.  of  a  tronendous  ndagnitude 
might  result.  j 

In  any  event,  these  are  matters  upon 
which  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary 
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win  have  farther  hearings^  We  win  en- 
deavor to  report  either  re^Iutfoos.  con- 
stitutional amendments.  <k  bills  whleh 
we  think  win  properly  deal  with  the 
problem.  ! 

The  only  assurance  I  njantfii  and  X 
now  have  it,  both  from  theisenator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  acting  majority 
leader— was  that  there  Would  be  no 
holdup  or  delay  as  a  result  of  the  cie- 
aticm  of  the  J(^t  committed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pieaident,  I 
wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  have  action 
(m  the  Green  resolution  at  this  time,  so 
that  the  resolution  may  be  l«reed  to  and 
the  Senate  may  go  on  to  other  busineaa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPicbR.  The 
question  is  on  agreehig  td  the  eooeor- 
rent  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resohitioo.  aa  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


m 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presid^t.  the  Pres- 
ident's agriculttu*al  message  to  Coogresa 
sliould  give  both  the  farm  and  nonfarm 
population  much  food  for  thought. 

Agricultiu^  is  the  basic  industry  of 
the  land  and  without  a  strong  agricul- 
ture, the  country  itself  cannot  be  strong. 

With  the  President's  n^essage  as  a 
whole,  I  am  in  agreementJ  It  includea 
many  admirable  recommexadations. 

For  example,  shifting  the  emphasis  of 
the  soli  bank  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve and  eliminating  the'  acreage  re- 
serve, which  pays  farmers  for  not  pro- 
ducing and  lends  itself  to  ^r«tt  abuses, 
is  a  good  recommendatio]^  which  win 
meet  with  the  general  aptiroval  of  an 
people. 

Our  land  is  our  heritage,!  but  much  of 
our  heritage  has  been  dissipated. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  cimntry  to  set 
aside  and  revitalize  over  [a  period  of 
years  or  put  to  its  proper  uae  land  which 
is  tired,  worn  out,  eroded,  dr  misused. 

The  President's  proposal  to  continue 
the  rural  development  program  a»d  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  keepfthe  familiea 
on  the  land,  but,  at  the  ssidie  time,  help 
them  to  live  decently,  is  alio  good. 

We  must  ranember,  however,  that  the 
success  of  the  rural  develf>pment  pro- 
gram will  not  depend  wh 
attention  of  special  couns< 
ty  agents  or  other  factors 
program. 

Whether  the  million 

Hies  now  Uving  on  incom 

year  or  less  will  be  able  . 

the  land  and  improve  theirrpoaition  wiU 
depend  largely  upon  the  suqcess  of  other 
programs,  such  as  the  REjf^,  the  Agri- 
cultiu^  Conservation  program,  rural 
highway  construction,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  small  industries  into  rural  areas. 

If  we  adequately  provide  for  those 
programs,  then  the  prospects  for  prog- 
ress in  the  nutil  development  program 
itself  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  President's  rec<xnme|idation  that 
Pubhc  Law  480  be  extended  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  almost  everyone. 

Public  Law  480  has  contrit>uted  largely 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  been 
enjoying  the  largest  business  in  agrl- 


ui>on  the 
irs  or  coun- 
tbe  direct 

I  a  half  f  am- 

of  $1,000  a 

remain  on 


cultural  exports  that  we  have  ever  had 
either  in  peace  or  war. 

The  temporary  drop  in  eiQiort  busi- 
ness below  last  year's  reeord  high  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  proving  to  l>e  in- 
adequate and  partly  Isecause  the  «^ifj 
of  cotton  for  export  last  year  was  so 
successful  that  we  no  longer  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  the  proper  grade. 

The  time  to  sell  agricultural  surpluses 
is  when  someone  wants  to  buy. 

Not  only  should  Public  Law  480  be  ex- 
tended, but  adequate  provisicm  should  be 
made  for  doing  the  maximum  amount 
of  business  which  can  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully be  done  under  title  I. 

The  President  makes  recommenda- 
tlcms  which,  if  approved  by  Congress, 
will  enable  us  to  continue  our  tradi- 
tional high  production  of  cotton  and  to 
retain  our  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

There  may  be  some  difTerence  of 
opinion  concerning  details  of  the  cot- 
ton program,  but  the  President's  recom- 
mendations in  general  are  adequate  and 
sound. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  com  pro- 
gram. 

The  wool  program  should  be  extended 
as  recommended  by  the  President. 

Wool  is  a  deficit  commodity  and  can- 
not be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  are 
those  commodities  which  are  produced 
in  surplus. 

Because  of  weather  conditions,  the 
wool  program  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
operate  to  its  fullest  extent. 

With  the  recommendation  for  contin- 
uance of  the  school-milk  program.  I  am 
in  full  accord. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
given  greater  discretion  in  alloting 
acreages  to  basic  commodities  would 
probably  prove  helpful. 

This  would  also  be  true  of  the  request 
to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  in  fix- 
ing price  supports  between  60  and  00 
percent  of  parity  if  there  were  assurance 
that  such  supports  would  not  promptly 
be  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
imder  the  law. 

The  Secretary  has  this  discretion  in 
regard  to  small  grains  at  the  present 
time  and  has  not  fixed  supports  even  as 
low  as  60  percent. 

However,  apprehension  has  been  grow- 
ing that  supports  would  be  placed  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  permitted  by  law. 
This  apprehension  should  be  allayed. 

This  fear  that  the  Department  In- 
tends to  lower  price  supports  generally 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Secretary  in  announcing  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  supports  for  dairy  products 
to  the  minlmtma. 

I  myself  will  reserve  my  decision  as  to 
whether  to  support  this  particular  part 
of  the  President's  program  until  I  am  as- 
sured that  it  win  be  used  properly  and  not 
misused. 

Although.  a«  I  have  stated,  the  Presi- 
dent's agricultural  message  on  the  whole 
i£  good  and  is  one  to  which  I  can  give  my 
approval,  there  are,  however,  some  rec- 
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ommendations  of  the  President  axid  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  in 
wiiich  I  cannot  concur. 

It  would  not  be  fair  lor  me  to  let  the  Im- 
pression prevail  that  I  wiU  support  aU 
proposals  of  the  administration  whether 
I  lielieve  in  them  or  not. 

I  disapprove  wholeheartedly  of  the 
<diange  in  the  support  price  fw  dairy 
products.  The  parity  formula  has 
never  been  favorable  to  dairy  products, 
yet  the  administration  now  proposes  to' 
lower  supports  not  only  25  cents  per  100 
pounds,  as  already  announced,  but  asks 
for  authority  to  lower  than  another  60 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

This  would  bring  the  support  level  of 
milk  to  the  fanner  down  to  about  5  cents 
a  quart.  I  do  not  believe  any  ccmsumer 
in  the  United  States  wants  the  farmers 
to  produce  milk  for  5  cents  a  quart 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  with  the  under- 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  and 
for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  hoping  to  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIEXN.  I  would  expect  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  bearing  on  the  dairy  problem, 
which  is  very  serious  for  New  York.  I 
have  very  great  reqiect  for  the  Senator's 
knowledge  and  integrity.  I  agree  that 
no  consumer  would  want  to  have  the 
farmer  seU  his  milk  for  any  ridiculous 
price. 

But  does  the  Senator  translate  a  re- 
duction in  the  support  price,  such  as 
would  be  authorized  in  contemplation  of 
the  President's  message,  into  harm  to 
the  farmer  so  as  to  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  supply  of  milk,  because  it  was  un- 
profitable to  produce  it,  and  thus  very 
seriously  harm  the  city  consumer? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  question  as  to  how 
the  support  level  affects  the  supply  of 
milk  is  one  which  has  been  argued  over 
and  over  again  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  It  has  never  been 
answered  satisfactorily  to  me.  Some- 
times it  affects  the  supply  one  way,  and 
sometimes  another. 

New  York  State  can  overproduce. 
New  York  State  farmers,  after  several 
Shears  of  being  in  a  bad  squeeze,  have, 
during  the  last  few  months  found  them- 
selves on  a  profitable  level.  I  should 
like  to  have  them  stay  there. 

The  dairy  program  is  one  part  of  our 
agricultural  program  that  is  making 
progress.  Dairy  farmers  generally  had 
a  good  year  in  1957.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  that  and  hope  they  have 
many  more  of  them. 

The  dairy  producers  themselves  have 
done  a  remarkable  Job  in  developing 
markets,  improving  the  quality  of  their 
product  and  devising  more  economical 
methods  of  production  and  h<>^ndMng 

The  amoimt  of  dairy  products  owned 
by  the  Government  has  decreased  in 
terms  of  milk  equivalent  from  10,381.- 
000,000  pounds  at  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1954  to  only  1.748.000,000  pounds  at 
the  end  of  1957. 

If  that  is  not  progress,  I  do  not  know 
progress  when  I  see  it. 


At  the  time  when  the  announcement 
of  the  reduction  of  the  support  price 
for  dairy  products  was  made  on  Decon- 
ber  18,  1957.  the  Department  stated 
that — 

Durtng  the  l»6»-67  fiscal  year  which  ended 
laat  June  30,  the  coet  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
nrnmeut  of  programs  primarUy  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  dairy  prices  and  Incomes  was 
$379niiUk)ii. 

That  release  gave  the  impression  that 
the  dairy  situation  had  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  It  put  the  dairymen  of  the 
country  In  the  worst  possible  Hght.  But 
that  statement  was  not  correct. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $379 
million,  the  Department  has  included 
not  only  accxmiulated  losses  on  products 
acquired  in  previous  years,  but  also  the 
cost  of  dairy  products  used  by  the 
armed  senices.  dairy  products  used  in 
lieu  of  dollars  for  overseas  programs, 
and  dairy  products  used  in  programs 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  such  as  the 
school-milk  and  school-lunch  programs 
and  various  other  programs,  for  which 
dollars  would  have  had  to  be  used  if 
dairy  products  had  not  been  available. 

The  total  actual  loss  on  the  dairy  pro- 
gram for  that  year  could  not  be  far 
from  $100  million. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  $379  mil- 
lion referred  to  in  the  release,  and  also 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  losses  sustained  as 
a  result  of  earlier  programs. 

Had  this  support  program  been  left 
alone,  the  dainr  farmers  of  America 
would  have  had  their  own  problem  weJl 
in  hand,  with  supply  and  demand  in 
balance,  in  another  2  or  3  years. 

The  second  proposal  of  the  President 
with  wliich  I  cannot  agree  is,  indeed, 
an  indirect  proposal.  I  think  it  will  be 
found  in  the  last  paiagraph  of  his  mes- 
sage. It  relates  to  the  financing  of  REA 
cooperatives.  It  speaks  of  broadening 
the  base  for  borrowing  by  these  cooper- 
atives. 

If  I  correctly  imderstand  the  situa- 
tion, however,  in  high  positions  in  Gov- 
ernment there  are  those  who  intend  that 
in  the  future,  REA  cooperatives  would 
be  required  to  go  to  Wall  Street  for 
money  for  financing  generating  and 
transmission  facilities. 

There  may  be  some  ooopotitlvea  who 
are  strong  enough  to  do  this.  There 
are  many  others,  however,  to  whom  this 
requirement  would  mean  embarrass- 
ment and  possibly  faUure  to  service 
their  areas. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  corpo- 
rate utility  interests  do  not  just  want  to 
put  the  REA  cooperatives  on  what  they 
may  call  a  sound  financial  footing. 
They  want  to  kill  them;  and  any  re- 
quirement that  the  cooperatives  go  to 
Wall  Street  for  their  money  would  be  an 
effective  step  in  this  direction. 

The  power  companies  can  spend  un- 
limited amounts  for  propaganda  and  ad- 
vertising purposes,  and  can  charge  the 
cost  to  their  consumers.  The  REA  co- 
operatives have  no  sneh  advantage  as 
this. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  win  oppose 
any  move  which  seems  Ilk^  to  lead  to 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  rural- 
electrification  program. 
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Tbe  third  matter  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent refers  Indirectly,  and  with  which  I 
cannot  agree,  relates  to  the  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

There  have  been  efforts,  which  began 
some  years  before  President  Eisenhower 
took  office,  to  rearrange  this  program  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  large  part  of  its 
benefits  would  be  lost  to  most  of  the 
States,  and  any  gains  would  be  acquired 
by  a  few. 

If  the  practices  of  this  program  are 
restricted  to  what  some  choose  to  cpJl 
permanent  practices,  and  if  the  utiliza- 
tion of  any  of  the  funds  for  lime,  phos- 
phorous, and  other  mineral  elements 
necessary  to  efBcient  production  is  pro- 
hibited, then  most  of  the  States  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  will  be  definitely 
penalized. 

The  benefits  to  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont would  probably  be  reduced  from  75 
to  80  percent;  and  the  same  would  be 
true  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  States  east 
of  the  Missouri  River,  as  I  have  said. 

I  cannot  support  any  proposal  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  benefits  from  this  pro- 
gram to  a  few  States,  while  decreasing 
them  to  most  of  the  States. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
all  of  the  President's  agricultural  pro- 
gram :  but  it  seems  best  to  make  it  clear 
here  and  now  that  such  is  the  case, 
rather  than  to  let  the  farm  people  of  the 
country  believe  that  I  will  support  any 
proposal  which  I  believe  will  work  to 
their  disadvantage. 

Nor  will  I  support  any  effort  to  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  our  farm  people 
any  blame  for  conditions  which  properly 
belongs  to  other  segments  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Car- 
«OLL  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  excellent 
atatement.  I  heartily  agree  with  him  on 
the  position  he  has  taken  with  respect 
to  the  decrease  in  the  price  supports  for 
farm  commodities.  Certainly  dairy 
farming  is  a  most  important  segment  of 
the  farming  economy. 

Let  me  say  that  a  wheat  farmer  who 
has  a  large  farm  can  produce  wheat  at 
a  much  cheaper  price  per  bushel  than 
can  a  farmer  who  has  a  smaller  number 
of  acres.  However,  that  situation  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ers; a  dairy  farmer  who  has  only  a 
limited  number  of  dairy  cows  can  com- 
pete fairly  well  with  the  large  operator. 
I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the  supports 
for  dairy  commodities  decreased.  I  may 
say  that  in  the  apartment  in  which  I  was 
living  when  Congress  adjourned  last 
August,  I  was  paying  25  cents  a  quart  for 
milk.  Upon  my  return,  this  month,  I 
find  that  I  have  to  pay  30  cents  a  quart 
for  milk. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Vermont  say 
that  if  the  program  were  put  Into  effect 
in  the  way  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wants  it  done,  the  support  on  milk  would 
be  lowered  to  a  point  where  the  average 
farmer  would  only  receive  about  5  cents 
a  quart  for  his  miiic. 
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Iffr.  AIKEN.  I  referred  to  tne  support 
leveL  This  year  it  amoimts  to  approxi- 
mately 7  cents  a  quart.  The  Secretary 
announced  a  reduction,  as  of  April  I 

next,  of  $3  a  hundred,  which,  will  bring 
it  down  to  approximately  6  cents  a  quart. 
The  request  in  the  President's  message  is 
for  authority  to  lower  that  support  to 
approximately  $2.50  a  himdted,  which 
would  be  5  cents  a  quart.  I  dohot  believe 
any  consumer  who  is  paying  from  20  to 
30  cents  a  quart  for  milk  grants  the 
farmer  to  produce  milk  for  |5  cents  a 
quart. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President^.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  also  with  practically  all 
tlie  other  things  the  Senator  firom  Ver- 
mont had  to  say,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  REA.  j 

Mr.  JOHNiiioN  of  South!  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  beuktor  from 
Vermont  yield  to  me?  i 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Scuthi  Carolina. 
Mr.  Picoident,  I  wish  to  conimend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  thf  stand  he 
has  taken  in  regard  to  dairy|  products. 
I  think  he  is  entirely  corre(jt.  I  also 
agree  %ith  the  Senator  frim  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  in  regard  to  ^heat. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  agrees  all  along 
the  line.  So  far  as  cotton.  ca|n,  wheat, 
dairy  products,  tobacco,  and  e^  the  rest 
are  concerned,  I  believe  in  thejhigh  sup- 
ports; and  I  do  not  favor  loviering  any 
of  the  supports.  \ 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  remarks  regarding 
rural  electrification.  I  think  it  has  been 
a  Godsend  to  yie  farmers  of  t^e  Nation. 
I  know  it  has  been  in  South  Carolina. 
In  1934,  only  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  farms  of  South  Caroftina  were 
electrified,  whereas  today  appuoximately 
95  percent  of  the  farms  of  South  Car- 
olina are  electrified.  That  is  good,  not 
only  for  the  farmers,  but  also  ^or  every- 
one else,  for  the  South  Carolina  stores 
sold  a  great  deal  of  electrical  epuipment, 
most  of  which  was  manufacturfed  in  oth- 
er States,  States  north  of  tl«  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  So  all  concerned  made  a 
great  profit  out  of  that  operation,  and 
it  has  been  beneficial  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  j 

Thsrefore.  I  hope  nothing  wfl  be  done 
in  any  way  to  wreck  or  stop  the  cooper- 
atives throughout  the  Nation.  Instead, 
I  hope  they  will  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  the  way  they  have  proceeded  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Of  course,  the  REA  co- 
operatives originally  went  into  what  was 
called  the  "skim-milk  territory,"  which 
the  utility  companies  either  cotld  not  or 
would  not  serve.  After  the  REA's  went 
into  those  areas,  things  iegan  to 
change.  The  farms  began  to  |Bhow  Im- 
provement. People  painted  ttteir  build- 
ings. The  Senator  has  seen  a^  of  that 
occur. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Absolutely^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  a  whllfe,  people 
built  new  homes  along  the  linei  they  did 
80  because  they  could  obtain  Sectricity. 
PlnaUy,  small  Industries  mov^  there. 
That  area  was  converted  frolo  "skim- 
mllk  territory"  to— in  some  instances— a 
lucrative  service  area.  I 


Now  t^oM  who  refuscid  to  serve  It 
in  the  first  place  want  tb  "muscle"  in 
and  take  It  away  from  thole  who  had  the 
courage  and  foresight  tojgo  ahead  and 
do  the  Job.  I  believe  we  should  stand  by 
those  people  who  built  the  progressive 
rural  areas.  They  took  chances.  They 
had  to  fight  everything  to  set  in  there  at 
all.  They  had  Government  help.  The 
job  is  not  done  yet.  There  imlght  be  some 
cooperatives  that  could  go  to  Wall  Street 
and  borrow  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  million 
dollars  for  generating  plants;  but  there 
are  himdreds  of  others  that  are  still  on 
the  borderline.  Perhaps  they  need  a 
$2.0,000  plant  with  which  to  produce 
power  and  keep  them  going  and  serve 
their  people.  The  differei^ce  in  the  in- 
terest rate  alone  could  meian  the  differ- 
ence between  their  continijing  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  their  failure  4nd  having  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURBIMENT  TO 
MONDAY  NCTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.j  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t|iat  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand   In   adjournment   until   Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIOER  (Mr  Ca«- 
ROLL  in  the  chair).    Without  obJecUon 
it  is  so  ordered-  ^ 


MESSAGE  FROM 


TH|r 


HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurek-,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  tibat  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amradment,  the 
Joint  resoluUon  (S.  J.  Res.  131)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  oil  Oregon  into 
the  Union. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  R^ORTS  BY 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES  RELATTVIS 
TO  DEVELOPMENT  OI»  LAND  AND 
WATER  RESOURCES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. '  Preddent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  pibceed  to  the 
Immediate  consideration  ^t  Order  No. 
1188,  Senate  Resolution  14b.  I  wish  to 
announce  at  this  time  thai  It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  any  action  be  [taken  on  the 
resolution  until  Monday.    1 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  by  jtltle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  I  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  148)  to  prescribe  procedures  and 
contents  for  reports  to  the  Senate  by 
executive  agencies  with  re$pect  to  pro- 
posed projects  for  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  land  and  water  resources. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S 
AGRICULTURAL 


SAGE  ON 
CIES 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  i  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  message  which 
has  Just  been  delivered  to  the  Congress 
from  the  President  of  the  Vnlted  States 
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relating  to  the  so-called  food  and  fiber 
or  agricultural  policies.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord clear.  Today  my  comments  will  be 
general  in  nature.  Later  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  analyze  this  message  and 
the  administration  farm  bill  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  section  by  section,  and 
to  attempt,  at  least  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  set  the  record  straight,  be- 
cause in  reading  the  message  in  the  time 
that  has  been  permitted  me,  I  find  not 
what  I  would  call  inaccuracies,  but  I 
siirely  find  distortions  of  what  are  the 
facts. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  President  ESsen- 
hower  and  Secretary  Benson  have  out- 
lined in  this  farm  message  Is  another 
program  that  will  result  in  weakening 
American  agricultiu-e  and  perpetuating 
low-income  hardships  for  a  neglected 
and,  I  say,  mistreated  segment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  exposes  what  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  seeking  all  along, 
despite  all  its  denials;  namely,  cheap 
agriculture.  I  say  this  Is  an  Insult  to 
the  American  farm  families  who  have 
every  right  to  share  equally  in  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

Nothing  in  this  message  offers  any 
hope  td  alleviate  the  distressed  and  de- 
pressed conditions  in  American  agricul- 
ture, but.  much  to  the  contrary,  the 
message  would  indicate  that  things  are 
improving,  when  the  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

The  national  averages  alluded  to  In 
the  message  are  averages  which  do  not 
take  into  consideration  great  areas  of 
American  agriculture.  The  way  one 
Judges  what  is  happening  in  the  Amer- 
ican farm  economy  is  by  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  American  farm  family. 
One  does  not  Judge  the  price  of  agri- 
cultural land  by  the  price  of  suburbia 
real  estate,  real  estate  taken  out  of  ag- 
riculture that  will  be  used  for  develop- 
ing shopping  centers.  That  is  not  a  fair 
standard. 

Fortunately,  as  a  program,  it  will 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  because  this 
Congress  is  too  patriotic  to  enact  it 
Congress  Just  will  not  become  a  party 
to  such  blatant  liquidation  of  agricul- 
ture. 

I  submit  the  message  Is  misleading 
and  is  based  on  false  assumptions  dis- 
guised as  facts.  It  attempts  to  hide  the 
failure  of  this  administration's  farm 
recommendations  to  date  by  asking 
Congress  to  again  follow  it  down  the 
same  misguided  path  of  further  depress- 
ing farm  income. 

The  same  arguments  voiced  by  the 
President  for  lowering  supports  still 
further  were  voiced  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  when  this  adminis- 
tration won  approval  for  the  program 
now  in  effect.  The  same  promises  of 
what  would  result  were  made  then.  Yet 
the  administration  now  complains  about 
the  results  that  really  happened.  This 
is  not  a  frank  or  honest  approach  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  experience  available 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  at  the 
time  we  discussed  the  so-called  flexible 
price  formula  we  were  told  that  when 
supplies  were  in  abundance  price  sup- 
ports would  be  lowered,  that  when  sup- 
plies were  more  In  line  with  demand, 
price  supports  would  be  raised.    In  the 


instance  of  a  certain  quality  of  cotton 
for  example,  where  the  surpluses  have 
been  Uquidated,  the  administration  now 
finds,  under  the  formula  which  it  itself 
recommended,  price  supports  woxild  be 
raised.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
truth  comes  out,  because  it  is  at  this 

point  that  the  administration  says  it  does 
not  want  to  have  the  formula,  the  esca- 
lator clause,  which  would  provide  a  more 
equitable  price  for  the  cotton,  to  come 
into  effect 

I  say  to  my  friends  In  every  part  of 
agriculture  that  every  agricultural  com- 
modity and  every  agricultural  producer 
is  in  this  together.  If  we  permit  the 
Secretary  and  his  agents  to  divide  agri- 
culture, if  we  permit  the  Drpartment  to 
"work  over"  and  finally  depress  the  dairy 
industry.  It  will  soon  come  to  cotton. 
If  we  permit  it  as  to  cotton,  it  will  soon 
come  to  soybeans  and  vegetable  oils. 

I  sound  a  word  of  warning  that  every 
commodity  group  had  better  stand  to- 
gether. As  Benjamin  Franklin  said  so 
aptly,  "We  either  hang  together  or  vre 
wilthang  separately." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  has  been  his  view  all  along. 
I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  him.  We  see  eye 
to  eye  on  this  matter.  Producers  of  all 
commodities,  whether  <rf  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  or  other  commodities,  must  get 
together  and  do  somethlhg  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States.  If  we  do  not, 
we  shall  all  suffer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a  dedi- 
cated, trustworthy,  and  experienced 
friend  of  the  American  farm  family  and 
the  American  agriciiltiu'al  community. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  intellec- 
tually dishonest  to  call  the  fiexible  price- 
support  program  of  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  rigid.  It  is  called  rigid  now, 
although  the  administration  fought  for 
this  program  3  or  4  years  ago  as  the 
answer  to  what  it  claimed  was  rigid  in 
the  past  I  know  that  In  1954  the  ad- 
ministration said  that  the  90  percent  of 
parity  program  was  rigid.  They  said. 
"What  we  need  is  flexibility.  We  need 
75  to  90  percent  of  parity."  They  won 
their  argument,  because  of  a  Presidential 
veto  of  a  good  farm  bill.  Now  they  have 
the  75  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Now  the  same  Secretary  who  called 
that  formula  fiexible  3  years  ago  calls 
It  rierid  today.  The  only  thing  that  is 
rigid  is  the  thinking  of  the  Secretary — 
Intellectual  calcification. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  ts  there  Is 
nothing  more  rigid  about  75  to  90  percent 
than  60  to  90  percent  of  parity.  All  it 
means  Is  that  one  formula  permits  the 
Secretary  to  drop  prices  still  lower. 

In  this  farm  bill  or  this  farm  proposal 
the  formula  Is  to  be  60  to  90  percent. 
This  is  what  one  can  call  recession  for 
agricxilture  In  easy  but  determined 
stages. 

A  flagrant  example  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  has  already  been  discussed 
vei7  ably  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
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in  the  Instance  of  dabrlng.  Secretary 
Benson  has  already  announced  his  deter- 
mination  to  cut  dairy  price  supports  to 
the  very  mlntmnm  the  present  law 
allows,  but  now  he  wants  authority  to 
cut  them  still  further,  and  still  further 
in  the  future,  so  he  asks  that  the  Irw  per- 
mit lower  mlnlmums  of  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Instead   of   cutting   production,   the-^ 
previous  lowering  oi  supports  has  re-   ^ 
suited  in  the  farmers  having  to  increase 
their  output  in  ordor  to  meet  wnr>tr«iiw% 
living  costs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention— not 
today,  but  when  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  all  the  statistical  evidence 
which  is  available  to  us — ^to  point  out 
that  these  programs  which  the  Secretary 
says  are  reducing  production  are  not 
doing  so.  I  shall  be  able  to  present  evi- 
dence to  my  colleagues — incontroverti- 
ble evidence — ^that  the  very  program 
which  this  administration  told  the 
American  people  would  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  farm  problems  has  instead  ag- 
gravated those  problems,  intensified 
those  problems,  and  cost  the  American 
people  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  pres- 
ent Department  of  Agriculture  is  spend- 
ing more  money  in  1  year  than  previ- 
ous administrations  spent  fcr  agricul- 
ture in  4  years.  The  present  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  this  administra- 
tion, Mr.  President,  has  Its  own  program 
under  its  own  management,  and  despite 
having  its  own  program  under  Its  own 
management,  agricultiiral  conditions 
continue  to  be  worsened. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  answers 
given  now  by  the  Secretary  is  tliat  we 
must  simply  move  farmers  cff  the  land. 
That  is  the  Secretary's  way  to  solve  the 
problem— apparently  by  liquidating  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  Instead  of  cutting  pro- 
duction, as  I  said,  the  program  has  re- 
sulted in  production  levels  lieing  In- 
creased. It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  for 
the  President  to  still  be  talking  about 
higher  supports  as  incentives  for  higher 
production,  when  slashed  income  has  re- 
sulted in  just  sxich  incentives  under  the 
present  program. 

It  is  equally  ridiculous  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  be  talking  from  one  comer  of 
his  mouth  about  the  lowering  of  prices 
to  cut  production,  and  then  out  of  the 
other  comer  about  giving  the  farmer 
more  freedom  to  produce  more,  and  that 
Is  what  the  m^sage  says.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  bait.  There  is  one  kind 
of  bait  which  says  to  the  farmer,  "We 
want  you  to  cut  production  and  in  order 
to  do  it  we  are  going  to  have  to  lower 
supports."  Then  a  paragraph  later  the 
message  says,  "If  you  want  to  produce 
more  you  have  to  have  more  freedom, 
and  that  means  having  lower  and  fewer 
price  supports." 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  not  even  in  the  White  House.  Ob- 
viously this  message  from  the  President 
Indicates  that  he  is  simply  putting  his 
signatiu-e  to  Secretary  Benson's  stub- 
bom  determination  to  permanently  rele- 
gate agriculture  to  a  second-rate  posi- 
tion in  the  American  economy. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  the 
President's  budget  for  agricultiu^.   I  did 
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my  then,  and  I  iball  repMt  now,  that 
while  I  thought  the  budget  was  not  what 
it  •bould  be— I  do  not  mean  to  make 
generalised  acouaationa,  and  I  shall  later 
in  an  agricultural  speech  to  the  Senate 
eomment  upon  it — I  thought  there  was 
one  item  in  the  budget  which  should 
have  been  included.  I  did  not  feel  the 
travel  money  for  the  Department  was 
adequate.  I  thought  they  ought  to  pro- 
vide in  the  budget  a  niunber  of  one- 
way plane,  train»  and  bus  tickets,  start- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
some  of  his  associates.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  good  expenditure.  That 
would  be  a  trip  which  is  I'eally  necessary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  ever 
pick  up  a  hitchhiker? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  be  happy 
to  do  that,  may  I  say  to  my  genial  friend, 
who  is  always  so  hospitable.  I  should 
be  happy  to  do  so.  and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  on  his  treks  back  across 
the  country,  would  not  mind  stopping 
off  at  Salt  Lake  City,  if  need  be,  to  let 
out  at  least  one  passenger. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  at  a  time 
wh^i  our  food  and  fiber  may  well  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  forces  we  have  for 
freedom  ta  this  world,  it  is  tragic  to  see 
such  treatment  of  our  food  and  fiber 
producers. 

I  rise  to  say,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
-when  Congress  is  concerned  about  a 
shortage  of  rockets,  missiles,  space  satel- 
lites, at  a  time  of  concern  about  otu:  Tia- 
tional  security,  there  is  only  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  which  is  fully  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality.  They  are  the 
greatest  patriots  in  the  world— the 
American  farmers,  the  American  farm 
families,  and  the  American  agricultural 
economy.  Rather  than  be  condemned. 
I  suggest  they  should  be  praised.  In 
fact.  American  agriculture  should  get 
an  E-award  for  efficiency.  American 
agriculture  should  get  a  citation  for  serv- 
ice beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Instead  of 
tliat,  fanners  are  given  abuse.  Instead 
of  that,  farmers  are  told  they  ought  to 
work  for  less.  Instead  of  that,  farmers 
are  told  production  is  unwanted,  at  the 
very  time  food  and  fiber  may  be  the  in- 
atTumentality  we  need  for  peace. 

When  I  think  of  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message,  I  remember  he 
called  for  woiks  for  peace.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  of  the  works  for 
peace  Is  the  compassionate,  humani- 
tarian, and  generous  use  of  lifegiving 
food.  When  I  think  of  the  dairy  farm- 
era  and  think  how  Important  powdered 
milk  la  for  the  hungry  people  overaeaa. 
X  aajr  to  the  Prtaldeot  of  the  United 
•talea  that  he  ahoukloaU  tipoa  our  dairr 
•eonomy  to  InorMM  ite  ptoduotloo 
MttMr  thaa  rodUM  II,  Ho  atioukl  fan 
ttpon  our  dMkry  Hmm§  to  atop  up  tlMlf 
ottipiil,  ae  ttMi  wt  Mtt  noM  aooM  ol  tlM 
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acrleultore  la  able  to  produ<4.  But  we 
have  an  administration  whid|  I  say  has 
never  appreciated  the  potentialities  of 
this  great  force. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  w^  have  such 
bungling  administration  of .  our  farm 
programs  by  people  imwilling  io  see  agri- 
culture share  fairly  in  our  ecpnomy,  no 
laws  we  enact  can  do  much  food.  The 
truth  is  that  neither  Mr.  Benson  nor 
this  administration  has  a  wor|:able  farm 
policy,  other  than  the  simple  e^vocacy  of 
removing  or  making  ineffective  any  Fed- 
eral program  designed  to  eqiialize  agri- 
cultural income.  T 

I  invite  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  that  in  point  eight  of  the 
President's  message  he  fortunately— and 
I  wish  to  commend  him — rec<>mmended 
the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance)  Act.  He 
recommends  the  extension  for  1  year.  I 
have  conducted  hearings  with  regard  to 
that  act,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  at  t^e  request 
of  the  chairman.  I  have  been;  interested 
in  the  proposal  ever  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  sa*  to  Sefaa- 
tors  that  an  extension  of  1  ^ar  is  un- 
economic. I  say  to  Senators  t^at  an  ex- 
tension of  1  year  does  not  flrovide  for 
adequate  programing.  I  say  tp  Senators 
that  an  extension  of  1  year!  will  cost 
money  which  will  not  yirfd  results,  and 
we  ought  to  have  an  extension  for  a 
minimim  of  2  years,  so  that  \«b  can  pro- 
gram our  agricxdtural  resouroes  so  that 
they  will  do  the  good  around  the  world 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  their  judi- 
cious and  wise  use.  \ 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up^n  my  col- 
leagues not  to  be  stampeded  by  this 
latest  barrage  of  mimeographj  paper.  I 
call  upon  them  to  examine  itiost  care- 
fiilly  the  food  and  fiber  policy  |>f  the  Na- 
tion. I  suggest  that  time  after  time  we 
have  been  misguided  down  4  path  of 
so-called  agricultural  solutiois  which 
have  ended  in  agricultural  catlutz-ophes. 

I  remember  that  at  one  time  it  was 
said  that  the  acreage  reserve  would  do 
the  trick.  I  remember  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Department,  of  Agri- 
culture dated  September  30,  l|54.  That 
letter  said  to  me.  when  I  proposed  a  con- 
servation reserve,  that  the  conservation 
reserve  was  too  costly;  the  cf^iservation 
reserve  was  subject  to  maladministra- 
tion;  the  conservation  reserve  was  not 
a  soxmd  agricultural  policy. 

Today,  at  long  last,  the  administration 
admits  that  Its  acreage  reseijve.  which 
was  subject  to  abuse,  which  wis  very  ef- 
fective in  1050  in  the  agricultural  belt 
as  a  poUtlcal  instrumentality;! the  acre- 
age reaenre.  Into  which  we  pm^  ahnoat 
$1^  talUkm,  has  done  little  or  nothing 
except  to  bring  ahame  ttpon  aArictdturt , 
But  the  oenaanratlon  reaenre  id  the  long- 
tonn,  loBf-fMifo,  amaibla,  watt'datigiMd 
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becauae  of  the  failure  Of  tqia  administra- 
tion to  apphr  them  Justly  kod  equitably. 

This  will  not  be  the  lasjb  of  the  argu- 
ment on  agricultural  policies.  I  laiow 
that  the  farmers  are  a  <«nnfrii«htng  num- 
ber in  our  economy.  I  suppose  that  is 
why  some  people  think ;  they  oan  be 
treated  with  such  disdain.  So  long  as 
there  is  one  farmer  left  \a  America.  I 
will  raise  my  voice  for  at  least  equality 
of  treatment  for  him.  I  submit  that  the 
arithmetic  of  politics  is  nq  way  to  judge 
what  is  fair,  decent,  and  just.  The 
American  farm  economy  has  taken  it  In 
the  neck  too  long.  It  seefis  to  me  that 
it  is  time  for  certain  changes  in  those 
who  administer  our  agricultural  policies 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.' 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OP^CER  (Mr. 
MossE  in  the  chair) .  Do^  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  toi  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ?  | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yieOd.  In  fact,  I 
would  prefer  to  yield  the  flopr. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  8o|uth  Carolina. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  t]|e  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  he  almost 
answered  the  question  which  I  intended 
to  ask  him.  j 

I  noticed,  when  the  Senator  was  talk- 
ing about  picking  up  a  hitchhiker,  that 
he  did  not  pick  up  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Salt  Lake  C  ity  and  bring 
him  here.  He  let  him  outi 
City. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   Sojlth 

The  Senator  meant  to  tace  him  home 
to  stay.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  I 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  appar- 
ently the  Secretary's  poli(^ies  are  those 
of  the  President  I  have  taid.  so  many 
times  that  it  Is  almost  redundant,  that 
until  there  is  a  change  }a  the  White 
House  there  will  be  no  ba^ic  change  in 
agricultural  policies.  Ho^tever,  I  must 
say  in  all  candor  that  there  are  a  number 
of  people  whom  I  know,  who  are  good, 
solid  RepubUcans,  who  couud  do  a  much 
better  job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
At  least,  they  would  try  ito  believe  in 
some  of  the  programs.  I  'feel  that  the 
Secretary  does  not  even  believe  in  his 
own  programs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  president,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  waiinterested  In 
one  particular  comment  w^ich  the  Sen- 
ator made.  In  fact,  I  wasi  interested  in 
all  his  commenU,  but  ther#  is  one  about 
which  I  wish  to  ask  him,  particularly. 
It  relates  to  the  movement  which  ohar- 
aeteriaes  almost  every  aotlon  that  ia 
taken  to  try  to  f oroe  pM>pl«l9fl  the  fanML 
Aa  I  underataad,  the 
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misses  them.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  is  quite  significant  that  those  people 
at  least  make  a  living  on  those  farms  for 
themselves  and  their  families? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Even  if  they  pro- 
duce very  UtUe  for  sale,  if  they  are  able 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and 
their  f  amilira  they  are  doing  something, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  certainly  are, 
and  that  is  very  Important  In  a  period 
of  rising  unemployment,  which  we  are 
now  facing. 

The  present  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
MORSB]  spoke  2  days  ago  about  the  un- 
emplosrment  problem  in  his  State.  I  stig- 
gest  that  to  have  a  farm  program  which 
has  as  one  of  its  purposes  the  process  of 
human  attrition,  driving  people  away 
from  their  land,  is  only  to  aggravate  im- 
employment.  and.  furthermore,  not  to 
take  into  consideration  human  values 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  we  shall  never  solve 
the  farm  problem  or  establish  a  good 
farm  policy  vmtil  we  make  an  attack  on 
a  broad  front,  with  a  program  that  Is 
bold  and  venturesome? 

Mr.  HUldPHREY.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  any  of  that 
philosophy  reflected  in  the  message? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  message  is 
"old  biscuits,  hardly  warmed  up."  The 
biscuits  are  becoming  older. 

However,  even  with  the  present  farm 
program,  with  many  aspects  of  which  I 
disagree,  if  there  were  a  careful,  method- 
ical, spirited  administration,  we  would 
have  much  better  results. 

Finally,  I  have  disagreed  with  some  of 
the  policies  which  we  have  enacted,  but 
I  feel  that  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  been  up 
to  standard.  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
weak.  I  feel  that  It  has  been  indecisive. 
I  say  that  the  administration  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  de- 
pressed market  prices  and  has  tended  to 
accumulate  Inventory.  Today  the  very 
existence  of  the  private  grain  trade  is 
threatened  because  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  stepping  in  and 
taking  over  the  field  of  business. 

This  Senator  has  said  many  times  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  to  supplement  private 
activities,  and  not  to  supplant  them.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  our  agriculture  Oov- 
emment-owned  and  socialized.  How- 
ever, I  submit  that  there  is  not  a  sen- 
Mble  merchant  in  the  country  who  any 
longar  holda  much  inventory.  The 
raaaoo  ho  dooa  not  hold  muoh  inven- 
wty  la  that  ha  ia  novar  aura  whore  th« 
OtPAitmant  of  Atrioultttfa  polieloi  are 
fo^  to  load,  Thorafort  ha  dtt»M  tha 
Mjvintonr  on  tho  Oorammont,  tlwit  ia 
Why  todAf  Ihf  Oovamnont  hM  hUff 
tMiu  m  inrtmory, 
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have  not  trted  to  pretend  that  price  sup- 
?^J^^^  reprwented  the  last  word  I 
iSS^  ,?«y,'^  but  a  part  of  the  total 
agricultural  picture.  However,  I  will 
say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  able  to  dispose  of  tremendous 
quantities  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  while  he 
was  Secretary,  without  depressing  nor- 
mal market  prices.  He  watched  every 
single  aspect  of  the  transaction,  and  did 
not  permit  the  Government  to  destroy 
both  the  farmer  and  the  private  trade 
In  farm  commodities.  He  watched  the 
program.  He  administered  it.  I  call 
for  sound  administration  now,  along  the 
same  principles. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
When  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  admin- 
istered the  program  in  such  a  way  that 
it  did  not  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  do  not  recall  the  facts,  but 
I  remember  that  some  years  ago  during 
the  debates  I  heard  the  report  mads 
that  on  certain  transactions  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  made  money 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
But  that  is  not  true  today,  is  it? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    The    Government 
did  make  money.    I  remind  the  Senator 
from    Minnesota    that   it   was   a   little 
easier    to    do    so    then    than    it    would 
normally  be.     One  cotton  transaction 
involved  $225  million,  and  a  copra  trans- 
action involved  several  million  dollars. 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
aim  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  to  clear  the  shelves. 

Regardless  of  how  I  feel — and  I  have 
differed  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota many  times  on  what  the  level  of 
the  price  supports  should  be.  and  how 
the  program  might  be  administered— no 
price-support  program  will  do  any  good 
if  we  continue  to  load  the  shelves  with 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  commodities, 
only  to  have  them  dumped  into  the 
markets. 

Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
largest  purchasers  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  him 
or  the  mills  he  operates  by  mentioning 
his  name.  However,  he  is  a  substantial 
buyer  of  cotton.  I  said  to  him,  "Are  you 
still  holding  to  your  old  policy  of  not 
buying  any  eotton?" 

Ha  aaid.  "Why  abould  2  gamblaf  I 
iuat  go  out  and  take  my  ootton  out  from 
under  the  loana,  I  hota  ao  muoh  of  it, 
2  do  not  have  to  gamMa/' 
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bUndly.  Then  are  ways  of  using  our 
abundance  constructively  Instead  of  just 
competing  for  the  fanner's  normal  mar- 
ket. ^^ 


THE  THREAT   TO  AMERICAN   PRI- 
VATE FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 
^/^■JOBNerrOU  of  SouOi  CaroUna. 
*    ■   •f'^sident.   the   greatest  threat  to 
American   private   foreign   investments 
today  is  the  confiscation  and  national- 
ization programs  sponsored  by  several 
foreign  governments   which  are  undo- 
the  Communist  influence.    As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana   [Mr 
Capbhabt]  has  said  so  often.  "Confisca- 
tion  Is   the   attribute   of   communism. 
Private  ownership,  the  integrity  of  prop- 
erty rights,  and  contractual  obllgatkms, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  handmaidens  of  the 
free  worid."    I  join  the  Senator  in  that 
feeling  and  apprehension. 

The  troubles  in  the  Middle  East  result- 
ing from  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Co.  by  Egypt,  the  current  con- 
fiscations and  nationalizations  In  In- 
donesia and  other  parts  of  the  world 
under  Communist  domination,  threaten 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  free  world. 
Such  actions  threaten  all  private  M>d 
governmental  investments  abroad. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  our  own  coun- 
try has  experienced  with  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border  have  arisen  over  the 
confiscation  or  nationalization  of  private 
American  properties — in  Guatemala, 
Venezuela,  and  particularly  Jn  Mexico! 
Secretary  Hull  was  harassed  for  several 
years  due  to  the  nationalization  of  our 
oil  properties  in  Mexico.  Many  private 
investors  are  concerned  with  world  con- 
ditions where  the  climate  for  trade  and 
investment  is  overshadowed  by  the  con- 
stant threat  of  confiscation. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  our  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  in  New 
York — and  incidentally  this  Council  Is 
composed  of  members  owning  over  90 
percent  of  our  private  foreign  invest- 
ments— this  organization  again  passed 
resolutions  on  this  vital  subject  matter. 
Among  other  things  the  council  resolved: 
The  convention  placet  partlc\Uar  empbssU 
on  good  faith  and  Integrity  as  btulc  requlr*- 
DMnti  In  the  creation  of  cUmatea  favorable 
to  the  international  flow  of  private  inveat- 
ment  capital.  Thla  meana.  epaelflcaUy.  rao- 
ognltlon  of  the  sanctity  of  contract  and  ra- 
■pect  for  private  property  rights  on  tha  part 
of  lovemments  of  nations  sMklng  such  capi- 
tal. A  further  essantlal  to  the  provtalon  of 
«*f«ffuards  against  •sproprlatUm,  natkmal- 
isatlon,  or  other  taking  of  private  property 
ownsd  by  nstloaals  of  otbsr  souflttiM. 

Mvsts  eaterprtos  has  bsM  sad  SMitlBiMs 
to  tw  isrfslf  rsfpoBsitols  for  nmrnnh  sad 
d«vskrpm«nt  lo  adtanesd  HidttSlrtol  «s«|i- 
nl4ii«t  sad  la  theif  froOuallfs  SfrtriieaMen, 
la  Mm  Biers  ingiuy  devflMsi  aaeoeflMas, 
raaoffliMea  aad  rmpm  ttr  ma  arlfaia  bmo' 
•r«fil|mia  m  araatai  Ims  i  §§U4  lapi 

am§,  wiafiiian  ilMiild  fea  iiiafiii  to  ph» 
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fbrwATd  at  a  fastsr  rata  In  tlMiM  countrlaa 
wlilch  provide  the  necessary  protection. 

To  this  end.  it  la  Important  ttiat  proce- 
dures for  tlie  reoognltlon  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty rights  be  standardized  throughout  the 
world  by  domestic  law  and  by  adherence  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Fro- 
tectioD  of  Industrial  Property. 

The  free  world  has  a  right  to  be  dis- 
tarbed  at  the  action  taken  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  recent  Asian-African  Con- 
ference at  Cairo.  The  delegates  there- 
dominated  by  Russian  influence — freely 
discussed  confiscation.  Russia,  it  seems. 
promised  to  supply  those  coimtrles  with 
any  losses  they  m^ht  sustain  by  seizing 
and  confiaeating  foreign  investments, 
particularly  our  own. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrttska]  discussed  the  evil 
effects  of  our  continued  seizures  and 
vesting  of  the  assets  ot  our  former 
enemies,  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  on 
Mcmday  of  this  week. 

I  endorse  and  subscribe  to  his  views. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
make  a  determined  effort  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
solve our  differences  with  respect  to  the 
vested  assets  problems. 

Mr.  Harry  Schwartz  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  written  a  very  illimiinating 
article  on  the  subject  matter.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  on  January  7,  1958. 
I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 
Mqbcow  Stkps  Dp  Economic  Wa«  on  Psitats 

Invsstmknts  Ab*oad — Backs  Contiscation 

or  Assxn  or  thk  Wist  in  Undxrdcvelopxd 

Lands— Cbaos  Is  Dscuutzo  To  Bx  Sovixt 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

Tlie  Soviet  Union's  economic  war  against 
the  West  reached  a  new  high  in  the  closing 
days  of  1957  after  having  gained  major  suc- 
oeases  earUer  in  the  year. 

At  the  Asian -African  meeting  in  Cairo  late 
last  month  the  Soviet  Union  issued  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  all  western  pri- 
vate investment  in  the  tinderdevelopad  coun- 
tries. By  backing  conflecatlon  of  such  exist- 
ing Investment,  Moscow  obviously  hopes  to 
block  any  substantial  future  private  invest- 
ment In  these  ooixntrlea. 

As  the  Soviet  spokesman  Indicated  clearly 
in  Cairo,  Moscow's  picture  of  the  future  is 
<Hie  based  upon  the  pattern  set  by  Egyptian 
nationalization  of  operation  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Indonesian  seizure  of  Dutch  as- 
sets. A  major  spread  of  this  pattern  would 
torpedo  economic  cooperation  between  the 
major  western  nations  and  the  non-Commu- 
nist underdeveloped  countries.  In  resultant 
chaos  and  economic  hardahlp,  the  Soviet 
Union  la  apparently  confldent  it  can  make 
great  gains  and  bring  more  countries  under 
Communist  rule. 

Bovnrr  oontident 
Long  ago  Soviet  spokesmen  made  plain 
they  believed  the  key  economic  weakness  of 
the  West  was  its  dependence  upon  oil,  cop- 
per, and  other  raw  materials  from  Asia, 
AMca,  and  Latin  America.  If  Moscow  can 
deprive  the  West  of  many  of  these  sources  of 
raw  materials  it  feels  confident  Its  victory  in 
the  competitive  coexistence  struggle  will  be 
assured. 

At  tbe  Cairo  meeting  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  convince  the  Asians  and  Africans 
that  they  did  not  have  to  fear  any  economic 


consequences  of  widespread  nationalization 
of  foreign  private  investment.  Xt  sought  to 
convince  them  that  Moscow  was  ready  and 
«ager  to  give  them  all  the  capital  resources 
they  needed  for  economic  development. 

WbUe  the  Soviet  propagandltfts  held  out 
glittering  promises  of  aid  in  Cairo,  they  kept 
silent  about  the  key  fact  of  the  Bovlet  econ- 
(Hny  at  present;  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  Is 
suffering  from  a  severe  capital  i^ortage  and 
has  had  to  cut  back  Its  own  economic  devel- 
opment plans  because  of  that  sb9rtage.  Bar- 
Ting  some  major  change  in  the  World  situa- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  can  give  oQly  marginal 
additional  help  to  the  underdevOloped  coun- 
tries whose  needs  for  foreign  oapltal  total 
many  billions  of  dollars.  These  totals  are 
beyond  anything  Moscow  could  ofr  intends  to 
give  these  countries  in  the  foresefable  futurd. 

Moscow's  line  was  received  credulously 
and  hopefully  in  Cairo.  The  Soviet  promises 
of  aid  to  Syria  and  Egypt  appear  to  have 
mode  a  great  Impression  throaghout  Asia 
and  Africa  becauee  of  the  amounts  directly 
Involved  in  these  deals,  which  follow  ear- 
Uer Soviet  promises  to  and  partial  deliv- 
eries of  aid  to  India,  Afghanistan,  Indonesia, 
Burma,  and  Turkey. 

In  its  economic  aid  propaganda  offensive, 
Moscow  has  several  advantagss  over  the 
West  that  it  uses  skillfully:  l^viet  aid  is 
offered  In  the  form  of  long-term  jloans  carry- 
ing very  low  interest,  usually  a^ut  2  per- 
cent, and  lacking  much  of  the  fedtape  that 
usually  surrounds  similar  Western  offers. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  offers  to  assist 
luiderdeveloped  coxmtries  with  jtechnlcians. 
Including  the  training  of  large  numbers  of 
young  people  from  these  covmtrles  In  Soviet 
universities  and  other  technical  Institutions. 

The  West  is  handicapped  in  this  field  by 
many  factors.  Western  private  v^vestors  ek- 
pect  dividends  from  their  investment  and 
naturaUy  ask  for  safeguards  forltheir  initial 
Investment.  The  West  suffers  f^m  a  short- 
age of  technicians.  Also,  Western  institu- 
tions for  technical  training  are  dot  equipped 
to  handle  large  niunbers  of  students  from 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Moreover,  Soviet  aid  Is  not'  subject  lo 
scrutiny  by  the  Soviet  Legislature.  United 
States  economic  aid,  on  the  contrary,  mvist 
face  the  Congressional  gauntlet  fcach  year. 

UNITEO  STATES  AXD  IS  LAX(  lES 

The  Soviet  Union  has  probal  ly  given  or 
promised  less  than  92  billion  w)rth  of  eco- 
nomic aid  in  all  to  non-Comm  unist  coun- 
tries In  the  last  3  years,  far  Ii^  than  the 
total  of  United  States  econoiAlc  aid  and 
private  investment  in  those  countries.  Yet 
the  political  gains  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  Immense  and  the  influenct  of  Moscow 
has  grown  enormously  in  thes^  countries, 
while  that  of  the  West  has  decjilned. 

In  much  of  Asia  and  Africa,  toviet  aid  Is 
often  considered  to  be  phllantliropy,  while 
United  States  private  investmttit  is  often 
considered  to  be  a  species  of  tobbery  and 
Government  aid  a  means  of  political  pres- 
sure. 

However,  an  aspect  ctf  Soviet  i  aid  was  re- 
vealed early  in  the  year.  Tugo4avia,  which 
liad  been  scheduled  to  receive  Soviet  aid, 
was  punished  when  Moscow  poBtponed  the 
aid  beca\ue  of  political  disagrefments  with 
Belgrade. 
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ADMINISTRATION      RECO^*4MENDA- 

TIONS  REGARDING  KLaJ^IATH  IN- ..^ 

DIAN  RESERVATION  AT  ICT^MATH     chosen  not'to  back  this 


FAUjS.  OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBERQER  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  in  the  Senate  today  the 
bill  which  the  administration  has  sent 
to  Congress  for  grappling  with  the  grave 
problems  confronting  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Reservatian. 


Jantuiry  16 
bm  "by  re- 
quest" because  I.  myself  j  entertain  se- 
rious doubts  concerning  i  certain  of  its 
basic  features.  I  believei  a  far  prefer- 
able solution  would  l>e  my  own  liill,  S. 
2047.  providing  for  Federfd  purchase  of 
tile  Klamath  timber  and  marshlands. 
I  offered  this  bill  for  mjrs^  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senatof  from  Or^on 
[Mr.  MoRSxl  on  May  9,  li957. 

However,  Mr.  Presidentj,  the  sands  of 
time  are  running  through  the  hourglass 
on  our  opportunity  to  act]  If  we  do  not 
work  out  a  reasonable  sblution  before 
the  end  of  this  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, the  valuable  resources  of  the 
Klamath  Reservation  must  go  under  the 
auctioneer's  gavel,  according  to  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  587,  [passed  by  tlie 
83d  Congress  in  1954.  This  could  pro- 
duce a  chaotic  situation.  | 

Therefore.  I  beUeve  tUe  administra- 
tion's pn^Tosal  should  be  before  the 
Sanate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
As  chairman  of  this  su)>commlttee.  I 
think  in  all  fairness  it  merits  consid- 
eration and  full  hearinik  despite  the 
serious  misgivings  which  |  have  regard- 
ing the  bilL  That  is  wur  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  "by  request"  toflay.  This  in- 
troduction on  my  part  follows  a  very 
thorough  explanation  of  the  bill  which 
was  made  to  me  personally  on  January 
13  by  the  Under  Secretajry  of  the  In- 
terior, Hatfield  Chilson.  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy. 

SZNATS   STTBCOlCUrmB  TO  ]««V1«W   BOTH 

raoroaALs 

I  am  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  for  February  3,  4, 
and  5  so  that  hearings  may  take  place 
on  the  administration  bint  as  well  as  on 
S.  2047,  which  already  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  hearinets  in  the  field 
at  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg., ;  and  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  on  October  2  and  4.  1957. 

I  fear  the  administration  has  made  m 
mistake  of  serious  consequences  in  not 
endorsing  our  Federal  pMrchase  bill,  S. 
2047.  I  think  this  becau|e  S.  2047  has 
received  the  united  suppoitt  of  the  Klam- 
ath Tribal  CoimcU.  of  the  manage- 
ment specialists  appoint^  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  sup€jrvi8e  termina- 
tion over  toe  Klamath  Ttribe,  of  labor, 
and  education  and  civic  groups  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  of  the  Gbvemor  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  of  the  Special  Oregon 
State  legislative  interim  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  of  conservation  and  out- 
door groups,  of  most  of  ithe  daily  and 
weekly  press— Indeed,  of  virtually  all 
eegmeots  of  Oregon  life.  H  doubt  if  any 
piece  of  legislation  to  sdlve  a  contro- 
versial problem  in  modem  Itimes  has  been 
so  universally  and  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  every  major  ec6nomic.  social, 
and  political  group  in  Oregon.  I  have 
been  proud  that  such  a  Bill  carries  my 
name  and  sponsorship. 

However,     the     administration    has 

as  its  answer 
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to  the  grave  riddle  of  th^  future  of  the 
Klamath  Tribe  and  resoforces.  It  has 
presented  an  idteiiiativ^  propocal  a 
ixtipoeal  which  first  offers  ^e  reservAtUm 
for  sale  to  private  intereste.  This  is  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  by  Request  in  the 
JBenate  today. 


Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Bsmhower 
administration  has  thus  assumed,  onoe 
more,  full  and  complete  responsibility  for 
what  happens  in  the  Klamath  Basin. 
Because  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  solution  which  they  propose  can  sat- 
isfactorily undo  the  difllcult  problems 
created  by  the  Klamath  Termination 
Act,  I  am  concerned  to  keep  the  record 
straight  that  this  is  a  dilemma  which  I, 
both  as  a  Senator  from  Oregon  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, have  inherited  from  former  Ore- 
gonians  in  public  office  before  my  own 
election  to  the  Senate.  Public  Law  587, 
terminating  Federal  custodianship  over 
the  Klamath  Tribe,  was  passed  during 
the  83d  Congress  under  the  auspices  of 
my  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  Guy 
Cordon,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  in  the  House  under  the  aus- 
pices of  another  Oregon  Republican. 
Hon.  Sam  Coon,  then  Representative  of 
the  Second  District,  in  which  the  K3am- 
ath  Reservation  is  located.  This  leg- 
islation was  backed  by  Ex -Gov.  Douglas 
McKay,  of  Oi'egon,  then  serving  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  President  Elsen- 
hower's Cabinet,  and  it  was,  of  course, 
accepted  and  signed  l^  the  President, 
himself. 

OaiCIMAL    TKtaCXNATIOM    BILL    CONTAnfXD 
VNWUX  ASFBCTS 

The  termination  bill  was  put  on  the 
statute  books  d^pite  the  last-minute  in- 
clusion of  the  highly  debatable  with- 
drawal provisions,  and  thus  created  the 
present  danger  of  hasty  and  ill-conceived 
liquidation  of  the  reservation — unless  we 
can  effect  some  rescue  operation  by 
midsummer  of  this  year.  The  Klamath 
muddle  has  now  been  compounded,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  accept  the  reasonable 
answer  of  Federal  purchase,  which  we 
offered  in  S.  2047.  The  administration 
rejected  our  bill.  Instead,  it  has  sent  to 
us  its  own  proposal  as  an  alternative.  In 
so  doing,  the  administration  has  as- 
serted with  vigor  and  emphasis  Its 
willingness  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  Klamath  situation.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  administration's  sub- 
stantive decision,  although  I  welcome 
this  clarification  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

As  I  say.  In  view  of  the  present 
dilemma  faced  by  the  subcommittee  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman,  I  feel  I  must 
always  keep  those  facts  squarely  on  the 
record— but  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
have  made,  and  I  fully  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  make,  every  effort  to  keep  parti- 
sanship out  of  our  continuing  search  for 
a  nonpolitical  and  workable  solution  to 
this  perplexing  problem,  which  wiU  be  In 
the  public  hiterest  and  that  of  the  In- 
dians. The  press  and  the  pubUc  have 
recognized  that  fact,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
and  all  interested  parties  that  we  shall 
conUnue  to  proceed  in  this  spirit. 

In  doing  so,  we  shall  also  be  acting  In 
the  spirit  of  the  interim  committee  of 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  which  has 
subordinated  differences  of  political  al- 
legiance in  reaching  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion to  endorse  Federal  purchase  of 
the  Klamath  Reservation.  This  com- 
mittee of  the  Oregon  Legislature  is 
CIV ST. 


beaded  by  a  Republican.  State  Senator 
I^ander  Quiring,  of  Umatilla  County. 
It  inclodes  as  a  member  Mr.  David  C 
Ekips.  of  Linn  County,  the  State  Demo-' 
cratic  chairman.  In  disregard  of  such 
divisions,  this  Oregon  legislative  com- 
mittee has  endorsed  without  dissent  the 
Federal  purchase  plan  prt^xtsed  in  S. 
2047.  Our  Senate  Indian  Subcommittee 
will  give  equal  nonpartisan  consideration 
to  this  bill  and  to  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  plan  of  the  admlnistra- 
tlou  must  be  considered.  Time  is  of 
the  essence.  As  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  have  an 
obligation  to  liear  the  administration 
and  its  spokesmen  and  adhocnts.  That 
is  why  I  have  presented  their  bill  "by  re- 
quest."   It  is  only  fair  to  do  so. 

I^  me  explain  a  few  of  the  doubts 
which  I  harbor  concerning  the  measure. 

WHAT    WnX   BZ    ATTTrUDX   Of  THX   LlTICBZa 

iMuusraTT 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  sus- 
tained-yield covenant  is  proposed  to  be 
written  into  legislation  dealing  with  In- 
dian trust  land  which  may  pass  into 
private  timber  company  ownership. 
This  is  a  policy  that  the  private  Ivun- 
ber  industry  long  has  challenged,  dat- 
ing from  the  industry's  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  the  pioneer  bills  of  the  late  1930's 
In  tills  field  sponsored  by  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Walter  M.  Pierce,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Oregon  District,  even  though  the 
Pierce  bill  did  not  require  sustained-srield 
management  on  private  land,  but  only  re- 
quired mlrlmum  cutting  practice.  As  I 
recall,  the  Industry  predicted  this  legis- 
lation could  result  In  ultimate  real  con- 
trol of  cutting  on  private  land  so  as  to 
force  sustained-yield  management.  I, 
myself,  am  not  totally  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  administration's  long-range  ef- 
forts in  this  respect,  but  I  shall  await 
with  mterest  the  reaction  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association  to  have 
this  principle  established  in  a  bill  to 
solve  an  Indian  problem. 

I  want  it  to  be  well  known  that  the 
subcommittee  has  still  not  been  fur- 
nished with  any  information  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  over- 
all value  which  is  proposed  for  use  in 
the  planned  sales.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Indians  and  prospective 
buyers  that  this  information  be  made 
available. 

Until  we  of  the  subcommittee  and  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  learn  the 
overall  total  value  which  should  be 
placed  on  the  ponderosa  pine  timber 
presently  growing  on  the  Klamath  Res- 
ervation, it  will  be  difScult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  pass  finally  upon  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  substitute  for  S. 
2047. 

The  Department's  recommendation 
does  not  set  forth  any  data  on  the  size 
of  proposed  sale  units,  the  extent  to 
which  all  prospective  purchasers  will  be 
able  to  acquire  units  of  sufBcient  size 
to  meet  their  ability  to  finance  a  pur- 
chase. 

The  Department  has  Included  lan- 
guage which  would  limit  the  sustained- 
yield  covenant  to  75  years,  which  I  be- 
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lieve  Is  a  lesser  period  than  Is  required 
to  grow  a  crop  of  ponderosa  pine  timber 
In  the  Klamath  area  and  weather  zone. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether 
the  proposed  sustained-yield  covenant 
will  affect  the  price  to  be  actually  paid 
the  Indians  and  the  results  of  such  a 
ccmsequence. 

I  set  forth  these  few  pobits  here  In 
order  to  make  the  record  clear  that  a 
sound  private  purchase  proposal  which 
adequately  protects  the  Indians'  rights 
may  not  be  without  major  iH^blems.  It 
win  be  the  purpose  of  our  subcommittee 
to  invesUgate  thoroughly  every  facet  of 
the  administration's  bUl,  and  of  S.  2047, 
before  proposed  legislaUon  is  reported  to 
the  full  committee  and  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

In  conclusion,  as  one  of  the  Senators 
from  Oregon,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs— and  I  am  certain  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Watkb 

MoKSE,  shares  my  views  in  this  respect 

I  feel  that  we  have  before  us  at  least  two 
major  obligations.  One  of  them  is  to 
protect  the  equity  and  rights  of  the 
Indians,  whose  property  this  is,  in  the 
final  analysis. 

The  other  obligation  Is  to  safeguard 
the  economy  of  southeastern  Oregon  and 
all  the  rest  of  our  State,  because  what 
happens  in  southeastern  Oregon  to  this 
vast  stand  of  timber  will  have  an 
Impact  throughout  Oregon— indeed, 
throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Northwest. 

Furthermore,  with  resiTect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  resources,  we  have  a  gen- 
uine obligation,  as  I  see  it,  to  continue 
the  vast  marsh  of  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion as  a  marsh,  where  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  waterfowl  have  refuge,  and 
where  they  nest  and  breed  every  year  as 
they  travel  the  great  Pacific  fiyway  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Arctic  and  the  trop- 
ical zones  to  the  south. 

If  this  marsh  is  put  on  the  auctioneer's 
block,  it  very  likely  will  be  converted  to 
grazing  land  or  cropland.  If  that  hap- 
pens, thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  birds 
will  come  and  find  no  nesting  ground  or 
sanctuary.  They  will  necessarily  be 
driven  from  there  to  feed  on  the  crop- 
lands of  farmers  near  by.  There  then 
will  ensue  a  fierce  and  bloody  slaughter, 
without  any  regard  to  conservation  prac- 
tices; and  the  people  who  participate  in 
the  slaughter  will  have  justification  for 
so  doing,  because  their  crops  are  being 
destroyed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  could  do  major 
damage,  for  generations  to  come,  to  one 
of  the  great  natural  assets  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  namely,  the  vast 
flocks  of  waterfowl  which  still  survive 
there  and  each  year  mysteriously  travel 
between  the  Arctic  and  the  Tropics. 

I  could  speak  In  greater  detail  about 
the  responsibility  we  face;  but  I  wish  to 
make  one  further  fact  clear.  This  is  a 
problem  which  is  not  of  my  creation.  It 
is  a  problem  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  unwise,  hasty,  and  Ill-con- 
ceived termination  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's custodianship  over  the  Klam- 
ath Indian  Tribe.  At  the  11th  hour 
there  was  included  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  83d  Congress  the  withdrawal 
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provision  which  now  confronts  us  with 
ttn  emergency  as  to  time. 

If  this  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
does  not  pass  a  bill  which  will  solve  the 
dilemma,  the  resources  I  have  described 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain-basement  sale 
commencing  in  August  of  this  year.  I 
believe  that  such  a  tune  schedule  Indi- 
cates the  extent,  the  size  and  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  us, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  NEUBEROER,  I  yield, 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  defend- 
ing, once  again,  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dians. I  should  like  to  ask,  if  I  may. 
I  or  2  questions,  to  see  if  I  am  clear  in  my 
own  mind. 

I  have  Inspected  a  number  of  Indian 
reservations,  particularly  in  the  South- 
west I  have  always  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  reservations  which  were  set 
aside  for  the  Indians  were  located  on 
land  which  at  that  time  had  very  little 
value,  and  which,  unless  there  are  sub- 
surface deposits  which  will  be  discovered, 
has  very  little  value  now,  and  on  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Indians  to 
make  a  living. 

In  other  words.  If  the  white  men  did 
not  want  the  land,  the  Tndiftn^  were 
allowed  to  take  It. 

Do  I  correctly  understand,  in  the  case 
of  the  Klamath  Reservation,  that  that 
reservation  has  extremely  valiiable  tim- 
ber?      

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  The  stand  of  pon- 
derosa  pine  timber  growing  on  the 
Klamath  Reservation  Is  one  of  the  most 

S;    .t  valuable  stands  of  such  timber  grow- 

?  ing  in  the  New  World. 

Ponderosa  pine,  as  distinguished  from 
^  Douglas-nr.  is  a  very  slow-growing  tree. 

A  Douglas-flr  tree  may  grow  to  com- 
mercial stature  in  80  or  90  years.  A 
ponderosa  pine  tree,  such  as  the  type 
growing  on  the  Klamath  Reservation, 
may  take  almost  two  centuries  to  de- 
velop commercial  vohune.  Thus  the 
timber  Is  of  enormous  value. 

In  further  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  value  of 
the  timber  has  been  variously  estimated 
as  from  $80  million  to  around  $130  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  It  not  have 
been  possible  to  develop  the  principle 
of  sustained  yield,  and  to  cut  a  certain 
proportion  of  those  trees  each  year  or 
to  cut  certain  sections  each  year,  and 
then  to  use  the  royalties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  Senator  the  present  situation  on 
the  reservation— but  a  situation  which 
will  end  In  August  of  this  year  unless 
Congress  acts. 

At.  present,  and  for  many  years  past, 
the  timber  growing  on  the  Klamath 
Reservation  has  been  managed  by 
trained  and  capable  foresters  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  These  men  and 
their  associates  have  sold  this  timber  at 
competiUve  bids,  under  sustained-yield 
cutting    practices.    The    Indians    then 

iJf ^  !iS*f  ?  ^  ^  <»P*^  payments 
based  on  the  stumpage  fees  which  were 

^''HJ.Z  ^'^  ^^^  *>'  <***  ^^' 
This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 


situation,  one  which  certaiiily  was  In  the 
interest  of  conservation  oT  natural  re- 
sources, which  I  know  to  te  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  senior  Benator  from 
Illinois. 

But  the  83d  Congresi  under  the 
ui%Ing  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay,  passed  the 
imwise  legislation  to  whiA  I  have  re- 
ferred. That  was  a  lawfto  terminate 
Federal  custodianship  over  the  Klamath 
Indian  Tribe.  Under  the  terms  of  that 
law,  any  member  of  the  tfiibe  can  elect 
to  withdraw  and  ask  for  ms  per  capita 
share  of  the  assets.  The^nly  way  in 
which  he  could  secure  his  per  capita 
share  of  the  assets  would  pe  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  timber  or  the  marshland 
sold,  so  that  it  could  be  converted  into 
cash.  1 

Thus,  if  Congress  does  njot  Intervene, 
the  Federal  custodianship  4ill  cease  this 
summer,  and  this  vast  blo^k  of  timber 
plus  the  marshland  where  waterfowl  now 
nest,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder.  T 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  ui^erstand  the 
Senator  to  say  that.  In  practice,  all  the 
Indians  wUl  elect  to  have  .their  shares 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  T  understand 
a  survey  has  been  made  by  ihe  Stanford 
Research  Institute  among  <he  members 
of  the  Klamath  Tribe.  Th*  survey  was 
sponsored  by  management  specialists  ap- 
pointed by  former  Secretary  McKay  to 
supervise  the  liquidation  at  the  tribal 
assets.  T 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  the  survey 
Showed  that  approximately  tO  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  tribe  would 
elect  to  withdraw  and  recede  their  per 
capita  share  of  the  tribal  as^ts 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Was  because 
some  of  them  had  already  gone  to  the 
ciUes,  and  therefore  they  (ild  not  feel 
any  continuing  need  for  a  hotaie  to  which 
to  return:  and  also  because  others  were 
poor,  and  wanted  to  get  a  cash,  lump- 
sum settlement.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEimERGER.  Yes;  khe  Senator 
from  Illinois— as  he  generally  is— is  ab- 
solutely correct  In  his  analyses. 

Let  me  explain  further  that  according 
to  the  appraisals  of  the  tiiiber  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  possible  that  each 
tribal  member's  share  wiU  vary  in  value 
somewhere  from  $35,000  per  tribal  mem- 
ber to  approximately  $S5,000  The 
amount  has  not  yet  been  finally  deter- 
mined, but  It  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
realm  of  that  financial  value.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  can  see  that,  therefore 
a  family  of  4  on  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion or,  although  having  left  the  reserva- 

°«,°'  formerly  on  the  reservation,  can 
SJ^H^  ^°^  approximately  |120.000  to 
$200,000  per  family,  a  very  isubstantlal 
siun  of  money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  it  wiU  be 
argued  that  this  should  be  left  to  the 
free  choice  of  the  individual  Indian,  and 
that  he  should  have  a  right  to  choose 
whether  he  will  Uve  hi  a  communal  com- 
munity, or  whether  he  will  take  his  share 
in  cash  and  will  go  elsewhera 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  Our  bill  S  2047 
provides  essentially  that  tje'  Federal 
Government  shall  purchase  tke  assets  of 
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the  Klamath  Reservation,  Under  that 
purchase,  the  valuable  timber  I  have  de- 
scribed will  be  added  to  the  contiguous 
Fremont  and  Deschutfss  National  For- 
ests, and  the  United  Slates  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  manage  the  tliiber  and  will  sell 
it  at  competitive  bidding,  open  to  all 
prospective  purchasers,  large  and  small 
Of  course  the  management  will  be  under 
the  traditional  sustained -yield  pracUces 
of  the  United  States,  Forest  Service 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
marsh  area  will  be  i^iade  a  national 
waterfowl  refuge,  undeir  the  able  man- 
agement of  the  United,  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  I 

It  is  true  that  our  bill  will  require  the 
appropriation  by  the  J-ederal  Govern- 
ment of  a  substantial  siun  of  money 
But  if  anyone  has  faitl^  hi  the  value  of 
the  natural  resources!  of  the  United 
States,  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  this  marvel- 
ous stand  of  ponderosa  pine  timber a 

stand  which.  If  cut,  will  not  be  duplicated 
for  perhaps  centuries  to  come— eventu- 
ally will  return  to  the  federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  the  amotint  of  money  in- 
vested in  the  reservatioi,  but  also  much 
more,  hi  addiUon,  as  the  years  and 
decades  go  by.  I 

So  what  the  senior  Sepiator  frwn  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  hope  to  do  Is  have 
the  Federal  Government  purchase  the 
reservation,  pay  the  Indians  theh-  fair, 
prorated  share,  accordht«  to  what  each 
tribal  member  is  entitled  to.  but  have 
the  resources  there  managed  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  B.  2047,  the  bill 
we  have  Introduced. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  kroup  of  Indians 
who  wish  to  remain  in  the  community 
would  do  so  would  theyt 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Indians  who 
wish  to  remain  in  the  community  could 
do  so.  There  are  many  allotted  lands, 
already  belonging  to  Indians,  which  they 
would  continue  to  own. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Und^r  the  plan,  the 
Indians  would  get  the! income,  would 
they?  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  ijhey  would  get 
the  Income,  They  could  live  In  a  tribal 
status  somewhat  similar;  to  that  which 
they  have  today,  but  without  Govern- 
ment supervision  or  direction. 

I  want  to  make  this  dlear,  because  I 
have  referred  to  the  management  spe- 
cialists who  were  appohjted  by  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay.  Those 
two  men.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Watters.  of 
Klamath  Palls,  and  Mr,  Eugene  G.  Pa- 
velle.  of  Lakevlew.  Oreg.,  have,  in  my 
opinion,  attempted  to  do  a  very  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  Job  in  pro- 
tecting the  equity  of  tlie  Indians  in- 
volved. I  tWnk  it  signiicant  that,  al- 
though these  two  men  were  appointees 
of  the  national  administration,  they 
have  unequivocally  endorsed  Senate  bill 
2047  for  the  safeguardi^  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  reservatloh.  They  have 
retained  a  capable  forester  In  Earle  Wil- 
cox, formerly  with  the  Bi^eau  of  Indian 
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Affairs 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  a  vague  mem- 
ory that  when  Mr.  McKay  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  claimed  that  the 
laamath  Indians  were  supporting  his 


program.    Will  the  Senator  tram  Oregon 
discuss  that  issue? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes;  I  wffl.  It  it 
a  complicated  issue. 

In  fairness  to  Mr,  McKay,  let  me  say 
I  believe  it  is  substantially  true  that  at 
the  time  the  termination  act  was  un- 
wisely enacted  in  1954,  it  was  accurately 
said  that  the  Klamath  Indians  were  sup- 
porting his  position,  in  favor  of  termi- 
nation. I  think  that  derives  from  many 
origins.  In  my  opinion  there  was  held 
up  to  the  Indians  the  future  prospect  of 
having  a  great  amount  of  money  paid 
to  them  in  cash  at  a  relatively  early 
date.  In  fairness  to  the  Indians,  I  wish 
to  say  that  not  only  people  with  red 
skins  or  people  of  Indian  origin  would 
respond  to  a  lure  of  that  particular  type. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.    Of  course. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, white  people  are  even  more  sus- 
ceptible to  such  a  lure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAa    Certainly. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  addiUon— and 
let  me  say  that  I  was  not  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  so  I  speak  tram  mem- 
ory—I believe  that  the  termination  bill 
was  sweetened  by  including  in  its  pro- 
visions one  for  a  $250  per  capita  pay- 
ment for  each  Klamath  Indian.  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that.  But  I  think 
that  may  have  been  somewhat  contribu- 
tory to  the  Indians'  position  at  that 
time.  At  that  particular  time  the  In- 
dians were  in  favor  of  the  termination 
act.  The  promise  of  the  payment  of  a 
great  deal  of  additional  money  had  been 
held  out  to  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  feeling 
of  the  Indians  now? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  feeling  of  the 
Indians  now  has  remarkably  changed. 
The  executives  of  the  tribal  council  tes- 
tified before  our  subcommittee  in  Oc- 
tober 1957.  definitely  and  without  equiv- 
ocation in  favor  of  Federal  piirchase, 
under  the  provisions  of  our  bill.  They 
said  they  thought  this  woxild  be  the  best 
thing  for  the  Indians:  that  it  would 
bring  the  fairest  price  to  the  Indians; 
and  that  the  Indian  tribe,  peaking 
through  them,  was  in  favor  of  Federal 
purchase. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  it 
gives  to  the  Indians  the  same  choice  and 
the  same  capital  payment  as  the  Mc- 
Kay plan  would  do,  but  it  conserves  for 
the  Government  a  unique  stand  of  tim- 
ber which,  if  it  moves  into  private  hands, 
probably  wotJd  be  quickly  cut  off.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  correct 
Under  the  termination  act  passed  in  1954. 
the  management  specialists  might  have 
to  liquidate  approximately  4  billion  feet 
of  pine  timber  in  approximately  2  years. 
To  dump  that  vast  amount  of  timber 
on  any  market  would  depress  the  price, 
so  the  Indians  would  not  receive  any- 
where near  its  fair  value.  In  addition, 
all  of  it  would  be  dumped  on  the  market 
at  this  particular  time,  when  new  hous- 
ing starts  have  been  so  stifled,  due  to  the 
tight-money  policy  which  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  discussed  at  various 
times;  and  therefore  the  price  would 
be  even  lower  than  the  price  under  nor- 
naal  conditions. 


Our  bin  contemplates  giving  the  fair- 
payment  price  to  the  Indians;  but  the 
timber  would  belong  to  the  Government 
and  be  sold  over  a  long  period  of  years 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  on 
a  sustained-srleld  basis. 

The  into-vening  circumstance  which 
now  has  devel(^)ed  Is  the  fact  that 
the  national  administration,  speaking 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  declined  to  endorse  our  bill  for  Fed- 
eral purchase.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tioQ  has  sent  up  its  own  proposal  I  am 
introducing  this  proposal  today,  by  re- 
quest, as  the  Senator  from  nunols  has 
heard. 

This  proposal  first  offers  the  timber 
stand  to  private  enterprise,  to  private 
lumber  operators.  But  if  they  reject  it. 
the  Federal  Government  will  acquire  the 
resources  of  the  reservation.  But  many 
questions  arise  in  connection  with  this 
alternative  plan.  One  of  them  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  timber  would 
be  sold  in  such  large  blocks  that  virtually 
all  small  timber  operators  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  bidding  on  It.  because  I 
tmderstand  that  the  cost  of  even  rela- 
tively small  blocks  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5  million,  and  obviously  that 
amount  of  capital  could  not  be  raised  by 
a  small  sawmill  owner. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  general  poUcy  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  been  to  diminish  the 
number  and  the  size  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  that  it  aims  at  either  their  ul- 
timate elimination  or  their  great  dimi- 
nution? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  would  believe 
that  would  be  a  generally  fair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  the  Indi- 
ans, thai,  as  individuals  would  be  more 
or  less  forced  to  go  out  Into  the  general 
population  and  live  there? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  made  a  further  ac- 
curate description  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Indians  should  have  freedom  of  choice. 
They  should  not  be  chained  to  the 
reservation,  but  I  also  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  should  have  a  place 
to  go  home  to  if  they  find  life  In  the 
cities  unsatisfactory,  and  that  if  they 
are  in  effect  squeezed  out  by  the  sale  or 
impairment  of  reservations,  perhaps  re- 
sults would  be  unfortunate.  Many 
thousands  of  Indians  have  come  to 
Chicago.  I  have  tried  to  acquaint  my- 
self with  the  problems  involved.  While 
we  have  tried  to  be  extremely  friendly 
to  them,  it  is  a  difficult  adjustment  for 
many  to  make.  I  have  come  to  feel  that 
it  is  highly  important  to  keep  the 
reservations  not  only  for  those  who  want 
to  stay  on  the  reservations  but  as  places 
of  refuge  for  those  who  try  out  Industiial 
life  and.  for  one  reason  or  another,  do 
not  like  It  and  want  to  go  back  to  the 
reservations. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  share  much  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  realize  that  he  has  a  much  more  pro- 
found sociological  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject than  I  do.  When  we  held  our  hear- 
ings at  the  site  of  the  Klamath  Reserva- 
tion, there  were  elderly  Indians  who  tes- 
tified Tirtually  with  tears  In  their  eyes 
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over  what  would  hafpen  to  their  an- 
cestral home.  I  think  Uiey  should  have 
the  freedom  to  preserve  their  status. 

There  is  one  thing  that  disturbs  me 
about  this  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  mentioned  some  of  the  bleak  and  ■ 
meager  reservations  of  the  Southwest, 
where  there  are  hardly  any  resources.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  seen  those  reserva- 
tions selected  as  the  guinea  pig  for  the 
termination  program  of  the  Eisenhower 
administratioii. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ther«  Is  a  good  rea- 
son why  that  was  not  done.  Nobody 
wants  those  reservations.  They  have  no 
commercial  value. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me  it 
was  an  unfortunate  choice— for  more 
than  one  reason— that  virtually  the  flnt 
Indian  tribe  selected  for  termination  was 
an  Indian  tribe  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex sets  of  resources  In  Its  possession 
of  any  tribe  in  the  Nation,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  natural  resources.  I  would 
share  with  the  Senator  from  nUnois  the 
view  that  the  tribe  selected  for  termina- 
tion should  not  have  been  an  Tn^^^n  tribe 
that  had  such  a  diflleult  set  of  resources 
to  administer,  and  the  maladministra- 
tion of  which  could  have  be«i  so  ruinous 
to  that  particular  geographic  area,  to  In- 
dians and  white  citizens  alike. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  wn^Y.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
very  helpful  Information  developed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  concluded  my  presentation.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  waiting  to  obtain  the  floor.  Before  I 
reiinguiah  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit, by  request,  the  administration  bill 
deaUng  with  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe, 
ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
printed  in  the  Recx>ko. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MossE  in  the  chair).  The  hill  will  be 
received  and  appropriate  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3051)  to  amend  the  act 
terminating  Federal  cupervision  over 
the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  by  providing 
in  the  alternative  for  private  or  Federal 
acquisition  of  the  part  of  the  tribal 
forest  that  must  be  sold,  and  for  other 
purpcttes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nkubbrgcb 
<by  request) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  met  at  August 
IS.  1954  (68  Stat.  718).  U  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  28  as  foUows: 

Sec.  28.  Notwlthstandinc  tbe  prorislons  of 
sections  6  and  6  of  this  act. 

(a)  The  tribal  lands  that  oomprlae  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest,  and  the  tribal  lands 
that  comprise  the  Klamath  marsh,  shall  b« 
designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Jointly. 

(b)  The  portion  of  the  Klamath  ln^^^^^n 
Forest  that  Is  selected  for  sale  pursuant  to 
subsection  6  (a)  (S)  of  this  act  to  pay 
members  who  withdraw  from  the  tribe  sliaU 
be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  appropriate  units,  on  the  baaU 
of  competitive  bids,  to  any  purchaser  or  pur- 
chasers who  agree  to  manage  the  forest  lands 
for  not  less  than  76  years  aooordlng  to  sus- 
tained yield  plans  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  them  for  approval  and  Industoa 
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In  the  oo&Tejraneing  Instrummts  in  aecord- 
anoe  with  «p6C}flcatlons  and  requirements 
referred    to    In    the    Invitations    for    blda: 
Provided.,  That  bo  sale  shall  be  for  a  price 
that  la  lees  than  the  realisation  value  of  the 
unite  InvolTed  as  shown  on  the  appraisal 
•  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section S  (a)  (2)  of  this  act.  which  Is  hereby 
determined  to  be  their  fair-market  value  If 
aa  much  as  75  percent  of  the  forest  were 
offered  for   sale  on  a  competitive   market 
within  the  time  llult  provided  In  section  6 
(b)  of  this  act,  as  amended,  without  limita- 
tions on  use.     The  terms  and  conditiona  of 
the  sales  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.   The  specifications  and  Tnintmi^m  re- 
quirements for  sustained  yield  management 
to  be  included  In  the  Invitations  for  bids, 
and  the  determination  of  appropriate  imlts 
for  sale,  shall  be  developed  and  made  Jointly 
by  the  Secretary  »f  the  Interior  and  tbe  Sec- 
rets, y    of    Agriculture.     Such    plana    when 
prepared  by  the  purchassr  shall  Include  pro- 
vtslons  for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water 
resoiuroes  as  well  as  for  the  management  of 
the  timber  resource  under  principles  of  sus- 
tained yield.    Such  plans  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiire  as  complying  with  the 
mlnlm\im  standards  Included  In  said  specifi- 
cation and  requirements  before  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his 
bid  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  failure  on   the  part  of  the 
purchaser  to  prepare  and  submit  a  satisfac- 
tory plan   to   the   Secretary  of   Agriculture 
shall   constitute   grounds   for   rejection    of 
such  bid.     Such  plans  shall  be  incorporated 
as   conditions  In   the  conveyancing  Instru- 
ments executed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  binding  on  the  grantee  and  all  successors 
In   Interest.    The   conveyancing  Instrument 
shall  provide  for  a  forfeltvu-e  and  a  rever- 
sion of   title   to   the   lands   to   the    United 
States,  not  In  trust  for  or  subject  to  Indian 
use,  in  the  event  of  a  branch  of  such  con- 
ditions.   The   purchase    price    paid    by    the 
grantee   shall   be   deemed   to   represent   the 
tuU  appraised  fair-market  value  of  the  lands, 
undiminished  by  the  right  of  reversion  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  In  a  nontrust 
status,  and  the  retention  of  such  right  of 
reversion  shall  not  be  tae  basis  for  any  claim 
against  the  United  States.     The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    shall    be    responsible    for    en- 
forcing such  conditions.    Upon  such  rever-. 
slon  of  title  the  lands  shall  become  National* 
Porest  lands  subject  to  the  laws  that  are 
applicable  to  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
act    of    March    1.    1911    (36    Stat.    961),    as 
amended. 

(c)  If  all  of  the  forest  units  offered  for 
Oeln  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 

section  are  not  sold  before  January  1,  1960, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  proclamation  tak- 
ing title  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
to  aU  or  any  part  of  the  unsold  units  that 
in  his  Judgment  are  suitable  for  administra- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  national  forest  system. 
Compensation  for  such  taking  shall  be  the 
realization  value  of  the  units  taken  as  shown 
on  the  appraisal  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  not  later  than  the 
time  limit  provided  In  subsection  6  (b)  of 
this  act,  as  amended.  Such  lands  shall  be- 
come national  forest  lands  subject  to  the 
laws  that  are  applicable  to  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  1. 1911  (36  Stat. 
981).  as  amended.  Any  of  the  forest  units 
that  are  offered  for  sale  and  that  are  not 
sold  or  taken  pxirsuant  to  subsections  (b) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  sale 
without  limitation  on  iise  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  erf  secUon  6  of  this  act. 

(d)  If  at  any  time  any  of  the  tribal  lands 
that  comprise  the  Klamath  Indian  Forest 
and  that  are  retained  by  the  tribe  are  offered 


for  sale  other  than  to  members  of  we  tribe, 
such  lands  shall  first  be  offered  for  sale  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  phaU  be 
given  a  period  of  12  months  after  ^e  date 
of  each  such  offer  within  which  to  f  urchase 
such  lands.  No  such  lands  shall  b4  sold  at 
a  price  below  the  price  at  which  tliey  have 
been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  If  such  lands  are  reofifered  for 
sale,  they  shall  first  be  reoffered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiu-e.  The  Secretary  t)f  Agri- 
culture ts  hereby  authorized  to  purchase 
such  lands  subject  to  such  terms  «id  con- 
ditions as  to  the  use  thereof  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  any  lands  so  acquired  shall 
thereupon  become  national  forest  lands  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  that  are  applicable  to  lands 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  1, 
1911  (36  Stat.  961),  as  amended. 

(e)  The  lands  that  comprise  the  ^lamath 
Marsh  shall  be  a  part  of  the  property  (selected 
for  sale  pxirsuant  to  subsection  6  (ak  (3)  of 
this  act  to  pay  members  who  withdr  iw  from 
the  tribe.  Title  to  such  lands  U  hereby 
taken  tn  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
effective  January  1,  1960.  Such  lands  are 
designated  as  the  Klamath  Forest  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  shall  be  admihlstered 
in  accordance  with  the  law  appllqable  to 
areas  acquired  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
act  of  March  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  451),  as 
amended  or  supplemented.  Compensation 
for  said  taking  shall  be  the  realizatidn  value 
of  the  lands  shown  on  the  appraisal  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  he^by  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  turpose 
not  later  than  the  time  limit  provided  in 
subsection  6  (b)  of  this  act,  as  amended. 

(f )  Any  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
final  roll  of  the  tribe,  and  who  has  El*ice  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  continuously  resided  on  any 
lands  taken  by  the  United  States  by  ,subsec- 
tion  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
occupy  and  use  as  a  homeslte  for  his  lifetime 
a  reasonable  acreage  of  such  lands,  tk  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  the  Secrjtary  of 
Agriculture  may  issue  to  safeguard  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  forest,   i 

(g)  If  title  to  any  of  the  lands  compris- 
ing the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  is  t4ken  by 
the  United  States,  the  administration  of  any 
outstanding  timber  sales  contracts  thereon 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  trustees  for  the  Klamath  Indians  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  4Kricul- 
tiu-e. 

(h)  All  sales  of  tribal  lands  on  whi<^  roads 
are  located  shall  be  made  subject  to  tie  right 
of  the  United  States  and  its  assigns  t5  main- 
tain and  use  such  roads. 

Sic.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  In  any 
way  modify  or  repeal  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 5  (a)  of  the  act  of  August  IB,  1954 
(68  Stat.  718).  providing  for  and  requiring 
members  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  to  £ect  to 
withdraw  from  or  remain  In  the  trlbe.VoUow- 
Ing  the  appraisal  of  the  tribal  property 

Sec.  3.  The  act  of  August  13,  1954  (is  Stat 
718),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  lend  of 
subsection  6  (a)  (5)  the  foUowlng  sentence • 
"If  no  plan  that  is  satisfactory  both  to  the 
members  who  elect  to  remain  in  the  tribe  and 
to  the  Secretary  has  been  prepared  6  months 
before  the  time  limit  provided  in  Subsec- 
tion 6  (b)  of  this  act,  the  Secretar*  shaU 
adopt  a  plan  for  managing  the  tribal  Proper- 
ty, subject  to  the  provisions  of  sectton  15 
of  this  act."  I 

Sec.  4.  The  first  proviso  of  subseiitlon  5 
(a)  (3)  of  the  act  of  August  13. 1954  (^  stat. 
718),  relating  to  distributions  In  12004)00  in- 
stallments is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  The  second  proviso  of  subsection 
6  (a)  (3)  of  said  act,  relating  to  Indlap  pref- 
erence rights,  is  amended  by  deleting  "any 
Individual  Indian  purchaser  may  apfcly  to- 
ward the  purchase  price  all  or  any  lart  of 
the  sum  due  him  from  the  conversloxa  of  his 


Interest  in  tribal  property"  an<i  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "any  Indlvklual  Indian 
purchaser  who  has  elected  to  withdraw  from 
the  tribe  may  apply  toward  the  purchase 
IM-ice  up  to  100  percent  of  the  i  moimt  esti. 
mated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  die  him  from 
the  sale  or  taking  of  forest  and  marsh  lands 
pursuant  to  subsection  28  (b),  28  (c),  and 
28  (e)  of  this  act,  and  up  toj  76  percent 
of  the  amount  estimated  by  the  'Secretary  to 
be  due  him  from  the  conversion  of  his  In- 
terest In  other  tribal  property."  | 
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le  RxcoRD. 
resident's 
3ly  to  Bul- 
Int  session 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESpENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  NICOLAI 
BULGANIN  I 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  Presldeni.  I  under- 
stand that  the  President's  reply  to  Bul- 
ganln  has  not  appeared  in 
I    wish    to    say    that    the 
straight-from-the-shoulder  re 

ganln  and  his  talk  in  the  jc^ 

should  clear  away  the  fog  inVlie  minds 
of  people  at  home  and  abroad  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  theletter  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record.       I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows:  T  * 

The  PsEsiDEifT  Tc»at  Made  PtjBiic  the  Fol- 
lowing    LETTEa     to     Nikolai     Buloaniw, 

CHAntMAM  or  THE  COTTNCIL  Of  MlNISTZES 
OF  THE  UMIOM  or  SOVIBT  SofclAtlST  RE- 
PUBLICS I 

Dea«  Me.  CHAnucAN:  When  oi  December 
10  I  received  your  communication;  I  promptly 
acknowledged  it  with  the  promise  that  I 
would  in  due  course  give  you  a  considered 
reply.    I  now  do  so.  j 

Yoxu-  communication  seems  «o  fall  Into 
three  parts:  The  need  for  peace]  yoiir  con- 
tention that  peace  is  endangered  by  the 
collective  self-defense  efforts  of  I  Free-World 
nations;  and  your  specific  proposals.  I  shall 
respond  in  that  same  order  and  make  my  own 
proposals.  i 

Peace  and  good  will  among  meil  have  baan 
the  heartfelt  desire  of  people  islnce  time 
immemorial.  But  professions  of  peace  by 
governmental  leaders  have  not  always  been 
a  dependable  guide  to  their  actual  inten- 
tlons.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  te  be  profit- 
less for  us  to  debate  the  question  of  which 
of  our  two  governments  wants  peace  the 
more.  Both  of  us  have  asserted  that  oxir 
respective  peoples  ardently  desire  peace  and 
perhaps  you  and  I  feel  this  same  urge  equally. 
The  heart  of  the  matter  becon^es  the  de- 
termination of  the  terms  on  which  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  can  be  assureil,  and  the 
confidence  that  each  of  us  can'  justifiably 
feel  that  these  terms  wUl  be  reapected. 

In  the  United  States  the  people  and  their 
Government  desire  peace  and  in  this  country 
the  people  exert  such  constltutlopal  control 
over  government  that  no  governtoent  could 
possibly  initiate  aggressive  war.  Tunder  au- 
thority already  given  by  our  Cobgress.  the 
United  States  can  and  would  respond  at  once 
if  we  or  any  of  our  allies  were  attacked. 
But  the  United  States  cannot  ihltlate  war 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  people's 
representaUves  In  the  Congress.  This  proc- 
ess requires  time  and  pubUc  debate.  Not 
only  would  our  people  repudiate  a^y  effort  to 
begin  an  attack,  but  the  element  Of  surprise, 
so  Important  in  any  aggressive  move,  would 
be  wholly  lacking.  Aggressive  w|tf  by  us  is 
not  only  abhorrent;  It  Is  Impractical  and 
Impossible. 

The  past  40  years  provide  an  opportunity 
to  Judge  the  comparative  peace  records  of 
our  two  systems.  We  gladly  submit  oxu-  na- 
tional record  for  respecting  pesce  to  the 
impartial  Judgment  of  mankind.     I  can  as- 


sure you,  lifr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  United 
States  the  waging  of  peace  has  priority  in 
every  aspect,  and  every  element,  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

B 

You  argue  that  the  danger  of  war  is  In- 
creaaed  because  the  United  States  and  other 
Free-World  nations  seek  secxirlty  on  a  col- 
lective basis  and  on  the  basis  ot  military 
preparedness. 

Three  times  In  this  century  wan  have 
occtured  under  circumstances  which  strongly 
suggeet,  if  Indeed  they  do  not  prove,  that 
war  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  United 
States  been  militarily  strong  and  committed 
in  advance  to  the  defense  of  nations  that 
were  attacked. 

On  each  ot  these  three  occsslons  when 
war  came,  the  United  States  was  militarily 
unprepared,  or  lU-prepared,  and  it  was  not 
known  that  the  United  States  would  go  to 
the  aid  of  those  subjected  to  armed  aggres- 
sion. Yet  now  it  appears.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  contend  that  weakness  and  dis- 
unity would  make  war  less  likely. 

I  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  recall  that 
In  March  1984,  when  the  Soviet  Union  felt 
relatively  weak  and  threatened  by  Fascist 
aggression,  it  contended  that  aggression  was 
rife  "because  the  majority  of  the  nonagres- 
slve  countries,  particularly  England  and 
France,  have  rejected  the  policy  of  collective 
security,"  and  Stalin  went  on  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  "Let  each  country  defend  Itself  as 
it  likes  and  as  best  It  can  •  •  •  means  con- 
niving at  aggression,  giving  free  rein  to  war." 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  weak 
or  confronted  by  powerful  aggressive  forces. 
The  vast  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  embraces  nearly 
one  billion  people  and  large  resources.  Such 
a  bloc  would,  of  course,  be  dominant  in  the 
world  were  the  Free  World  nations  to  be  dis- 
united. 

It  is  natiiral  that  any  who  want  to  impose 
their  system  on  the  world  should  prefer  that 
those  outside  that  system  should  be  weak 
and  divided  But  that  expansionist  policy 
cannot  be  sanctified  by  protestations  of 
peace. 

Of  course  the  United  States  would  greatly 
prefer  it  if  collective  security  could  be  ob- 
tained on  a  universal  basis  through  the 
United  Nations. 

This  was  the  hope  when  In  1945  our  two 
Governments  and  others  signed  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  conferring  upon  its 
Security  Council  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Also,  by  that  Charter  we  agreed  to 
make  available  to  the  Security  Council  Armed 
Forces,  assistance  and  facilities  so  that  the 
Council  could  maintain  and  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  persistently  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  such  a  luiiversal 
collective  security  system  and  has,  by  its 
use  of  the  veto — now  82  times — made  the 
Security  Council  undependable  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  peace. 

The  posslbUlty  that  the  Security  Council 
might  become  undependable  was  feared  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  World 
Organization,  and  accordingly  the  Charter 
recognized  that,  in  addition  to  reliance  on 
the  Sec\u^ty  Council,  the  nations  possessed 
and  might  exercise  an  inherent  right  of  col- 
lective self-defense.  It  has  therefore  been 
fovmd  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary,  if 
the  free  nations  are  to  be  secure  and  safe,  to 
concert  their  defensive  measures. 

I  can  and  do  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  two 
solemn  and  categorical  assiirances. 

1.  Never  will  the  United  States  lend  its 
support  to  any  aggressive  action  by  any  col- 
lective defense  organization  or  any  member 
thereof; 

2.  Always  will  the  United  States  be  ready 
to  move  toward  the  development  of  effec- 
tive United  Nations  collective  security  meas- 
ures in  replacement  of  regional  collective- 
defense  measures. 


poaals. 


X^^  now  to  consider  your  speciAc  pro-  satisfaction  that  you  oppose  eompetttioB  la 

tb»  production  of  ever  newer  types  of  wea- 

"*  pons.     When  I  read  that  statement  Z  as- 

I  am  compelled  to  conclude  after  the  most  pacted  to  go  on  to  read  propoeals  to  stop 

careful  study  of  your  proposals  that  they  "uch  production.   But  I  was  disappointed, 

••em  to  be  tmfortunately  Inexact  or  Inccnn-  You  renew  the  oft-repeated  Soviet  pro- 

plete   in  their  meaning  and  Inadequate  as  ppeal   that   the    United    States,   the   United 
a   program  for  productive   negotiations  for 
peace. 

You  first  seem  to  asnime  that  the  obli- 
gations of  the  charter  are  nonexistent  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  United  Nations  is  noth- 
ing that  we  need  to  heed. 

You  suggest  that  we  should  agree  to  re- 
spect the  independence  of  the  countries  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  Sast  and  renounce  the 
use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
relaUng  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  But 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  we 
have  already  taken  precisely  those  obliga- 
tions as  regards  all  countries,  including  those 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  Bast.  Our  profound 
hope  is  that  the  Soviets  feel  themselves  as 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter  as. 
I  assure  you.  we  feel  bound. 

You  also  suggest  submitting  to  the  mem- 
ber states  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
some  form  of  nonaggresslon  agreement.  But 
all  of  the  members  of  NATO  are  already 
bound  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
vlFlon  against  aggression. 

You  suggest  that  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  undertake  not  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  our  three  nations  and  others  have 
already  undertaken,  by  the  charter,  not  to 
use  any  weapons  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  political  Independence  of  any  state. 
Our  profound  hope  is  that  no  weapons  will 
be  need  by  any  country  for  such  an  inde- 
fensible purpose  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  a  similar  aversion  to  any  iLlnd  of 
aggression. 

You  suggest  that  we  should  proclaim  our 
intention  to  develop  between  us  relations  of 
friendship  and  peaceful  cooperation.  Such 
an  intention  Is  Indeed  already  proclaimed 
as  between  ourselves  and  others  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  to  which  we  have 
subscribed.  The  need  Is,  not  to  repeat  what 
we  already  proclaim,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
take  concrete  steps  under  the  present  terms 
of  the  charter,  that  will  bring  about  these 
relations  of  friendship  and  peaceful  coop- 
eration. As  recently  as  last  November,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  signed 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world  a  declaration 
which  was  designed  to  promote  the  tri- 
umph of  communism  throughout  the  world 
by  every  means  not  excluding  violence,  and 
which  contained  many  slanderous  references 
to  the  United  States.  I  am  bound  to  point 
out  that  such  a  declaration  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  professions  of  a  desire  for 
friendship  or  Indeed  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
This  declaration  makes  clear  where  respon- 
ilbiUty  for  the  cold  war  lies. 

You  propose  that  we  broaden  the  ties  be- 
tween us  of  a  scientific,  cultural,  and  athletic 
character.  But  already  our  two  countries 
are  negotiating  for  peaceful  contacts  even 
broader  them  scientific,  cxiltural,  and  athletic. 
We  hope  for  a  positive  result,  even  though 
in  1955,  after  the  Summit  Conference,  when 
negotiations  for  such  contacts  were  pressed 
by  our  foreign  ministers  at  Geneva,  the  ac- 
complishments were  aero.  It  is  above  all 
important  that  our  peoples  should  learn  the 
true  facts  about  each  other.  An  Informed 
public  opinion  in  both  o\ir  countries  is 
essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  our 
discussions. 

You  propose  that  we  develop  normal  trade 
relations  as  part  of  the  peaceful  cooperation 
of  which  you  speak.  We  welcome  trade  that 
carries  no  political  or  warlike  implications. 
We  do  have  restrictions  on  dealings  in  goods 
which  are  ot  war  significance,  but  we  impose 
no  obstacles  to  peaceful  trade. 

Your  remaining  propoeals  relate  to  amm- 
ment.    In  this  connection,  I  note  with  deep 


Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
for  a  or  8  years  to  test  nuclear  vreapons; 
and  you  suggest  that  nuclear  weapons  should 
not  be  stationed  or  prodTiced  in  Germany. 
You  add  the  possibility  that  Poland  aord 
CBechoeiovakla  might  be  a<ktad  to  «JiH  non- 
nuclear  wei^>ons  area. 

These  proposals  do  not  serve  to  meet  the 
real  problem  of  armament.  The  heart  of  that 
problem  la,  as  you  say.  the  mounting  pro- 
duction. prlmarUy  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  of  new  trpes  of  weapons. 

Your  proposal  regarding  central  Europe 
will,  of  course,  be  studied  by  NATO  and  the 
NATO  countries  directly  involved  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  military  and  political  im- 
plications. But  there  cannot  be  great  sig- 
nificance in  denuclearizing  a  small  area 
when,  as  you  say.  the  range  of  modem  tjrpes 
of  weapons  does  not  know  of  any  geographi- 
cal limit,  and  when  you  defer  to  the  IndsA* 
nlte  future  any  meaaures  to  stop  the  pso- 
ductlon  of  such  weapons. 

I  note,  furthermore,  that  your  proposal  on 
Germany  is  In  no  way  related  to  the  ending 
of  the  division  of  that  covmtry  but  would, 
in  fact,  tend  to  perpetuate  that  dlvisioo. 
It  is  unrealistic  thus  to  ignore  the  basic  iinir 
between  political  solutions  and  sseurlty  ar- 
rangements. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  we 
share  great  responsibility  for  shaping  the  de- 
velopment of  the  international  situation,  we 
can  and  moist  do  better  than  what  you  pro- 
pose. 

In  this  spirit,  I  submit  some  proposals  of 
my  own. 

IV 

1.  I  propose  that  we  strengthen  the  United 
Nations. 

This  organization  and  the  pledges  of  its 
members  embodied  In  the  charter  constitute 
man's  best  hope  for  peace  and  Justice.  The 
United  States  feels  bound  by  its  solemn 
undertaking  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  charter.  Will  not  the  Soviet 
Union  clear  away  the  doubt  that  it  also  feels 
bound  by  its  charter  undertaldngs?  And 
may  we  not  perhaps  go  further  and  buUd  up 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations? 

Too  often,  its  recommendations  go  un- 
heeded. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  United  Nations. 
Its  principles  and  purposes  and  to  our  charter 
obligations.    But  I  would  do  more. 

Too  often  the  Security  Council  is  pre- 
vented, by  veto,  from  discharging  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  we  have  given  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. This  prevention  even  extends  to 
proposing  procedures  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

I  propose  that  we  should  make  It  the  policy 
of  o\a  two  Governments  at  least  not  to  use 
veto  power  to  prevent  the  Security  Council 
from  ix'oposlng  methods  for  the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  disputes  pursuant  to  chapter  VI. 

Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  would  give  the 
world  more  justifiable  hope  than  the  con- 
viction that  both  of  our  Governments  are 
genuinely  determined  to  make  the  United 
Nations  the  effective  instniment  of  peace 
and  justice  that  was  the  original  design. 

(2)  If  confidence  is  to  be  restored,  there 
needs,  above  all.  to  be  confidence  m  the 
pledged  word.  To  us  it  appears  that  such 
confidence  is  lamentably  lacking.  That  Is 
conspicuously  so  in  regard  to  two  areas  where 
the  situation  is  a  cause  ot  grave  mtema- 
tional  concern. 

I  refer  first  of  all  to  Germany.  Ilxls  was 
the  principal  topic  ot  our  meeting  of  July 
1955    and   the   only   substantive   agreement 
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"Tbe  heads  of  government,  recognlstng 
their  conunon  responelbAIity  for  the  aettto- 
ment  of  the  Oerouui  qaestlon  mmI  the  re- 
unification of  Ctermany,  have  agreed  that 
the  Mttlement  of  the  Oerman  question  and 
tbe  renntflcation  of  Oennany  by  Tw^nr^^  of 
free  elections  shall  be  carrted  out  tn  con- 
formity  with  the  nattonal  interests  of  the 
German  people  and  ttie  interests  of  Xuropean 
security." 

In  spite  of  our  urging,  your  Goremment 
has.  for  now  2>4  years,  takien  no  steps  to 
carry  out  that  agreement  or  to  discharge 
that  recognized  responsibility.  Germany  re- 
mains forcibly  dlTlded. 

This  constitutes  a  great  error,  incompatible 
with  Euroi>ean  security.  It  also  imdermlnes 
confidence  in  the  sanctity  of  our  interna- 
tional agreements. 

I  therefore  urge  that  we  now  proceed  vig- 
orously to  bring  about  the  reunification  ot 
Germany  by  free  elections,  as  we  agreed,  and 
•s  the  situation  urgently  demands. 

I  assxire  you  that  this  act  of  simple  Justice 
and  of  good  faith  need  not  lead  to  any  in- 
creased Jeopardy  of  your  nation.  The  conse- 
quences would  be  Just  the  opposite  and 
would  surely  lead  to  greater  security.  In 
connection  with  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  is  prepared,  along 
with  others,  to  negotiate  specific  arrange- 
ments regarding  force  levels  and  deploy- 
mrats.  and  broad  treaty  undertakings,  not 
merely  against  aggression  but  assuring  posi- 
tive reaction  should  aggression  occur  in 
Europe. 

The  second  situation  to  which  I  refer  Is 
that  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  heads  of  our  two  Governments,  together 
With  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom, agreed  in  1945  that  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
would  live,  and  that  our  three  coxmtrles  had 
a  responsibility  in  this  respect.  The  three  of 
us  agreed  to  foster  the  conditions  under 
which  these  peoples  could  exercise  their  right 
of  free  choice. 

That  agreement  has  not  as  yet  been  ful- 
filled. 

I  know  that  your  Government  is  reluctant 
to  dlscxBs  these  matters  or  to  treat  them  as 
a  maUer  of  International  concern.  But  the 
heads  of  governments  did  agree  at  Yalta  In 
1945  that  these  matters  were  of  International 
concern,  and  we  specifically  agreed  that  there 
could  appropriately  be  International  consul- 
tation with  reference  to  them. 

This  was  another  matter  taken  up  at  our 
meeting  m  Geneva  in  1955.  You  then  took 
the  position  that  there  were  no  grotmds  for 
discussing  this  question  at  our  conference 
and  that  it  would  involve  interference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  Eastern  European 
states. 

But  have  not  subsequent  developments 
shown  that  I  was  Justified  In  my  appeal  to 
you  for  consideration  of  these  matters? 
Surely  the  Himgarian  developments  and  the 
virtually  unanimous  action  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  relation  thereto 
show  that  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe  are 
regarded  throughout  the  world  as  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  scope. 

I  propose  that  we  should  now  discuss  this 
matter.  There  Is  an  intrinsic  need  of  ttils  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  and  Justice  which  seems 
to  me  compelling. 

3.  I  now  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  proposal 
to  solve  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant problem  which  faces  the  world  today. 

(a)  I  propose  that  we  agree  that  outer 
space  should  he  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. We  face  a  decisive  moment  In  his- 
tory in  relation  to  this  matter.  Both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  now 
using  outer  space  for  the  testing  of  missiles 
designed  for  mlUtary  purpose*.  The  time  to 
stop  is  now. 


I  recall  to  you  that  a  decade  ago.  when  the 
United  States  had  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  and  of  atomic  experience,  we  offered 
to  renounce  the  making  of  atomie  weapons 
and  to  make  the  use  of  atomic  energy  an 
international'  asset  for  petu^ul  purposes 
only.  If  only  that  offer  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  not  now 
be  the  danger  from  nuclear  weapons  which 
you  describe. 

The  nations  of  the  world  face  today  an- 
other ehoiee  perhaps  even  more  momentous 
than  that  of  194S.  That  relates  to  the  use 
of  outer  space.  Let  us  this  time,  and  In  time, 
make  the  right  choice,  the  peaceful  choice. 

There  are  about  to  be  perfected  and  pro- 
duced powerful  new  weapons  whicH.  availing 
of  outer  space.  wlU  greatly  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  race  to  dest^y  itself. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  the  view  of  the  Soiftet  Union 
that  we  should  not  go  on  prodxjiing  ever 
newer  types  of  weapons,  can  we  not  stop  the 
production  of  such  weapons  whl|;h  would 
use  or.  more  accurately,  misuse  oijter  space, 
now  for  the  first  time  opening  up  as  a  field 
for  man's  exploration?  Should  »ot  outer 
space  be  dedicated  to  the  peacefx^  uses  of 
mankind  and  denied  to  the  purposes  of  war? 
That  i»  my  proposal.  j 

(b)  Let  us  also  end  the  now  uniestrained 
production  of  nuclear  weapons.  This,  too, 
would  be  responsive  to  your  lu-glng  against 
"the  production  of  ever  newertypes  of 
weapons."  It  Is  possible  to  assure  that  newly 
produced  fissionable  material  shoxUd  not  be 
used  for  weapons  purposes.  Alsoj  existing 
weapons  stocks  can  be  steadily  reduced  by 
ascertainable  transfers  to  peaceful  fpunxwes. 
Since  our  existing  weapons  stocks  afe  doubt- 
less larger  than  yoxxn.  we  would  expect  to 
make  a  greater  transfer  than  you  to  peace- 
ful purposes  stocks.  I  should  bel  glad  to 
receive  your^  suggestion  as  to  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  an  eq\altable  ratio  In  thte  respect. 

(c)  I  propose  that,  as  part  of  evtth  a  pro- 
gram which  win  reliably  check  and  reverse 
the  accumulation  of  nuclear  weatoons.  we 
stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  weaponsTnot  Just 
for  2  or  3  years,  but  indefinitely.  A  long  as 
the  accumulation  of  these  weapjns  con- 
Unues  unchecked.  It  is  better  that  ^ts  should 
be  able  to  devise  weapons  which  will  be 
prhnarUy  significant  from  a  military  and 
defensive  standpoint  and  progressively  elimi- 
nate weapons  which  could  destroy,  through 
fallout,  vast  segments  of  human  lifi.  But  if 
the  production  is  to  be  stopped  and  the  trend 
reversed,  as  I  propose,  then  testiiig  is  no 
longer  so  necessary.  T 

(d)  Let  us  at  the  same  time  takd  steps  to 
begin  the  controlled  and  progressi*  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  weapons  and  I  military 
manpower.  ' 

(e)  I  also  renew  my  proposal  that  we  be- 
gin progressively  to  take  measures  fto  guar- 
antee against  the  possibility  of  surprise  at- 
tack. I  recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  began 
to  discuss  this  at  our  personal  meeting  2% 
years  ago.  but  nothing  has  happened  al- 
though there  is  open  a  wide  range  o*  choices 
M  to  where  to  begin.  ' 

The  capacity  to  verify  the  fulfillment  of 
commitments  is  of  the  essence  in  $11  these 
matters,  including  the  reduction  of  i  conven- 
tional forces  and  weapons,  and  li;  would 
surely  be  useful  for  us  to  study  together 
through  technical  groups  what  are  tie  possi- 
blllUes  In  this  respect  upon  which  we  could 
buUd  if  we  then  decide  to  do  so.  These 
technical  studies  could,  if  you  wish^  be  un- 
dertaken without  commitment  as  to  tiltimate 
acceptance,  or  as  to  the  interdependence,  of 
the  propositions  Invcdved.  It  is  sucU  techni- 
cal r.tudies  of  the  possibUities  of  verification 
and  supervision  that  the  United  Nations  has 
proposed  as  a  first  step.  I  believe  tfcat  this 
Is  a  first  step  that  would  promote  Jhope  in 
both  of  our  countries  and  in  thd  world 
Therefore  I  jxrgt  that  this  first  rtep  be 
undertaken. 
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I  have  noted  your  coneluskm,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  attach  great  Isnportance  to 
personal  contact  between  statesmen  and  that 
you  for  your  part  would  be  prepared  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  a  personM  meeting  of 
state  leaders  to  discuss  both  the  problems 
mentioned  in  your  letter  and  other  problems. 
I  too  believe  that  such  per^nal  contacts 
can  be  of  value.  I  showed  tl^t  by  coming 
to  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  |1956.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  there  lis  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  advance  the  cliuae  of  a  Just 
and  durable  peace.  T 

But  meetings  between  us  Oo  not  auto- 
matically produce  good  results*  Preparatory 
work,  with  good  will  on  both  atdes.  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  success.  High  Itjvel  meetings, 
in  which  we  both  participate,  create  great 
expectations  and  for  that  reason  involve  a 
danger  of  disillusionment,  dejection  and  in- 
creased distrust  if  in  fact  the  meeting  are 
ill-prepared.  If  they  evade  the  ^oot  causes  of 
danger.  U  they  are  used  prlmaittly  for  propa- 
ganda, or  if  agreemenU  arrived  at  are  not 
fulfilled.  I 

ConsequenUy.  Mr.  Chairma^.  this  la  my 
proposal :  | 

I  am  ready  to  meet  with  the  ^viet  leaders 
to  discuss  the  proposals  mentioned  In  your 
letter  and  the  proposals  which  I  make,  with 
the  attendance  as  appropriate  of  leaden  of 
other  states  which  have  recognized  teqion- 
sibilities  in  relation  to  one  »  anothw  of 
the  subjects  we  are  to  discuss-  It  woidd 
be  essential  that  prior  to  su^h  a  m—^ng 
these  complex  matters  ahoxild  be  worked  on 
In  advance  tlu-ough  diplomatic  /•^npnyls 
and  by  our  foreign  ministers,  so  that  the 
Issues  can  be  presented  in  form  suitable  for 
our  decisions  and  so  that  It  dan  be  ascer- 
tained that  such  a  top-level  meeting  would, 
in  fact,  hold  good  hope  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace  and  Justice  ih  the  world. 
Arrangements  should  also  be  made  for  the 
appropriate  inclusion,  in  the  preparatory 
wcH-k.  of  other  governments  to  which  I 
allude.  I 

I  have  made  proposals  whlclj  seem  to  me 
to  be  worthy  <rf  our  attentioi  and  which 
correspond  to  the  gravity  o<  our  times 
They  deal  with  the  basic  problems  which 
press  upon  us  and  which  if  unresolved 
would  make  It  ever  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  The  Soviet  iefden  by  giv- 
ing evidence  of  a  genuine  intention  to  re- 
solve these  basic  problems  can  tw^^^  mi 
Indispensable  contribution  to  dearlng  away 
the  obstacles  to  those  friendly  felatlons  and 
peaceful  purstdts  which  the  pf^l^  of  all 
the  world  demand. 
Sincerely. 

DWBfHT   D. 
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MISSILE  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  KEFAtrVER.  Mr.  Ftesident,  a 
couple  of  days  ago  I  said  In  ^  statement 
that  the  important  thing  foi*  ns,  insofar 
as  missile  and  preparedness  develop- 
ments are  concerned,  is  to  look  ahead, 
and  not  spend  our  time  in  recrimination 
over  past  mistakes.  [ 

Certainly,  there  are  plentjy  who  can 
take  the  blame  for  the  lag  in  pur  present 
defenses,  from  President  to  Cabinet 
members  on  down.  But  one  makes  little 
progress  forward  while  lookini^ backward. 

Today  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  through  this  t>o6y.  to  the 
President,  to  the  mistake  of, one  whose 
only  error  in  this  program  aeems  to  be 
that  of  over-zealousness,  in  an  age  when 
the  big  failure  was  the  lack  of  aeaL 

I  am  speaking  of  CtA.  John  C.  Nicker- 
son,  Jr.,  who  has  been  banished  to  Pan- 
ama to  a  routine  Job  because  he  refused 
to  take  "No"  for  an  answer.    If  Colonel 
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Nickerson's  superion  had  been  showing 
the  same  zeal,  then  perhaps  today  we 
would  hare  a  satellite  in  the  air  and  be 
nearer  the  Soviet  in  missile  preparedness. 
When  I  refer  to  his  superiors,  I  am  not 
talking  about  Colonel  Medarls  or  Mr. 
von  Braun.    I  am  speaking  of  others. 

What  Colonel  Nickerson  objected  to 
was  the  memorandum  by  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  giving 
the  Air  Force  Jurisdiction  over  missiles 
beyond  the  200-mile  range.  He  objected 
to  the  decision  and  fought  it.  He  has 
been  shown  to  be  right,  for  now.  two 
Soviet  satellites  and  many  Soviet  missiles 
later,  the  decision  has  been  reversed  and 
has  been  shown  to  be  wrong.  In  fact, 
it  seems  quite  clear  now  that  the  team 
at  Redstone  Arsenal,  of  which  Colonel 
Nickerson  was  a  member  and  which  he 
was  trying  to  keep  working  together  by 
fighting  this  decision,  could  have 
launched  a  satellite  back  in  1956,  almost 
a  year  before  Sputnik  I  began  to  circle 
the  earth. 

In  fact,  there  was  testimony  at  Colonel 
Nickerson's  court-martial  that  he  and 
Ernst  Stuhlinger,  a  former  German  sci- 
entist, now  a  member  of  the  Redstone 
team,  and  an  American  scientist,  had 
discussed  a  satellite  launching  as  early 
as  1954.  By  September  1956  they  had 
the  hardware  that  was  needed.  Now  the 
Jupiter  is  going  to  be  used  to  make  a 
satellite  attempt,  and  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful it  will  be  with  substantially  the 
same  hardware  they  would  have  used  in 
1956.  The  only  difference  would  be  that 
now  the  psychological  advantage  will  be 
g(Hie  and  the  United  States  will  only  be 
duplicating  an  old  Russian  achievement. 

In  taking  this  action,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Colonel  Nickerson  made  some  mis- 
take in  Judgment  in  the  way  he  went 
about  it.  But  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
serves considerable  credit  for  placing  the 
welfare  of  his  country  above  his  personal 
welfare  in  undertaking  the  fight  at  all, 
for  he  obviously  knew  he  was  running  a 
considerable  personal  risk. 

As  a  soldier,  personal  risk  was  nothing 
new  to  Colonel  Nickerson,  He  has  two 
Silver  Stars,  Distinguished  Unit  Cita- 
tion, plus  Bronze  Star  and  the  Air  Medal. 
He  first  met  the  rockets  during  World 
War  n— on  the  receiving  end.  They 
were  the  V-2  rockets  developed  by  the 
German  scientist,  Wehmer  von  Braun, 
now  an  American  citizen,  and  the  leader 
of  the  Redstone  team  of  which  Colonel 
Nickerson  was  such  a  valued  member. 
At  his  court-martial,  a  fellow-American 
veteran  of  the  V-2  era,  Julian  H.  Robert- 
son, now  president  of  the  Erhlanger  Mills 
Ctorp.,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  testified  In 
Colonel  Nickerson's  defense.  He  told 
how  he  and  Nickerson  weathered  the 
buzz-bomb  attacks  in  London,  and  how 
Nickerson  at  that  time  became  interested 
In  missiles,  and  attempted  to  take  a  Ger- 
man rocket-launcher  apart.  He  said 
that  when  the  Allied  troops  were  taking 
Brest,  Prance.  Nickerson  took  some  crude 
rocket  pipes,  sent  to  the  front  by  Ord- 
nance, and  fashioned  a  rocket-launching 
device  that  they  fired  toward  the  enemy. 
"Colonel  Nickerson  was  among  the  few 
who  then  saw  the  potentials  of  that 
weapon,"  Robertson  said.  "He  was  a 
soldier's  soldier." 
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The  acienysts  with  whom  Cokmel 
Nickerson  worked  at  Redstone  Arsenal. 
Dr.  von  Braim  and  Dr.  Stuhling^.  also, 
now  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  tes- 
tified as  to  the  effective  work  which  Colo- 
nel Nickerson  did  in  this  field.  Dr.  von 
Braun  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
top  men  on  the  program  in  the  United 
States.  These  German  scientists  at 
Redstone  Arsenal  appreciated  the  work 

of  their  team  for  another  reason  also 

they  knew  that  many  of  the  fellow-Ger- 
man scientists  who  had  been  captured  on 
the  eastern  front  were  now  working  on 
rocket  and  missile  development  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  knew  the  tre- 
mendous progress  that  was  being  made. 
They,  perhaps  more  than  the  rest  of  us, 
and  certainly  more  than  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  realized  the  time  limit 
on  this  race.  They,  along  with  Colonel 
Nickers(Hi,  had  also  previously  felt  the 
frustration  as  men  of  science  and  vision 
who  have  tried  to  make  Important  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of  opposition  from  men 
of  little  visi(m.  Dr.  von  Braim  had  felt 
it  not  only  from  Charlie  Wilson  in  this 
country  but  also  in  wartime  Germany, 
for  he  once  spent  2  weeks  in  jail,  sent 
there  by  Hitier,  because  he  was  trying  to 
launch  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  when  Hit- 
ler thought  he  should  have  been  doing 
something  more  practical. 

At  Colonel  Nickerson's  court-martial, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  suspension 
from  rank,  loss  of  $1,500  in  pay,  repri- 
manded and  transferred  out  of  missiles. 
He  was  sent  to  Panama.  Today  he  is  in- 
specting locks  and  sewers  in  Panama. 

I  hardly  think  that  this  is  a  sensible 
use  to  be  making  of  a  man  who  is  an 
acknowledged  expert,  a  man  of  much 
more  vision  than  those  who  court- 
martialed  him,  one  who  has  a  contribu- 
Uon  to  make  to  this  NaUon's  race  to 
space. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  Colo- 
nel Nickerson  out  of  the  sewers  of 
Panama  and  bring  him  back  to  the 
launching  pads  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  look  around  for  scape- 
goats because  we  are  running  behind  in 
the  race  to  space,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
those  who  erred  because  of  too  little 
vision,  too  little  zeal,  and  not  at  those 
whose  only  sin  was  overzealousness. 

I  urge  the  President,  acting  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  review  the 
court-martial  and  make  the  determina- 
tion whether  he  wants  Colonel  Nicker- 
wn  to  remain  the  exiled  victim  of  inter- 
service  rivalry  and  of  his  own  eagerness, 
or  whether  he  wants  him  devoting  his 
proven  tal^its  to  the  missile  program  of 
the  United  States. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoKss  tn  the  chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.OoRg]. 


THE  ATOMIC  POWER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  period 
in  which  we  live  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  the  atomic  age,  and,  more 
recently,  as  the  age  of  space.  However 
it  may  be  described,  the  years  and  dec- 
ades ahead  present  a  challenge  to  the 
Ingttiuity  and  wisdom  of  munirind 


Tliroughout  history,  man's  material 
progreas  has  been  measured  by  his  abil- 
ity to  marshal  sources  of  energy  to  sup- 
plement his  own  phsrsical  efforts.  In- 
deed. indusUlal  and  ccxnmeiclal  progress 
is  measured  by  the  ^moimts  of  energy 
consumed. 

In  the  years  from  1850  to  1950  the 
estimated  total  world  consumption  of 
energy  was,  to  use  a  technical  term. 
"4Q."  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*'Q"?  It  is  a  scientific  unit  of  measure- 
ment, a  quantity  equal  to  the  heat  value 
of  38  billion  tons  of  coaL  In  the  next 
50  years  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
a  consiunpticn  of  lOQ.  That  is  4  times 
the  consumption  In  tbe  previous  100 
years,  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  was 
used  during  the  time  from  the  birth  ot 
Christ  to  1850. 

For  the  most  part,  this  very  substantial 
quantity  of  energy  has  been  obtained 
from  fossil  fuels,  supplemented  by  de- 
vices to  harness  the  power  of  falling  wa- 
ter. The  United  States  still  has  rela- 
tively abundant  supplies  of  these  con- 
ventional fuels  measured  in  terms  of  the 
requirements  of  the  past.  But  the  scien- 
tists predict  that  mankind's  energy  re- 
quirements in  the  next  100  years  will 
amount  to  187Qs.  That  is  47  times  the 
amount  that  was  used  from  1850  to  1950. 
Measured  by  this  need,  our  supply  ap^ 
pears  inadequate  for  the  long  range 
future.  On  a  world  basis,  known  re- 
serves of  fossil  fuels  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  only  about  (me-fourth  of  total 
energy  requirements. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  an  energy  shortage 
In  the  future,  we  must  take  today  those 
steps  which  will  insure  a  supplemental 
sui^ly.  The  most  readily  available 
source  of  energy  is  atomic  power 
achieved  through  controlled  nuclear  fis- 
sion. And,  If  United  States  leadership 
in  this  vital  field  is  to  be  assured,  bold 
and  big  programs  are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  considered 
our  current  program  for  the  development 
of  atomic  power  grossly  inadequate. 
Because  of  tardiness  In  our  program  of 
atomic  power,  we  are  fast  losing.  If  we 
have  not  already  lost,  our  preeminence 
in  this  field.  Last  fall  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Europe,  and  while  there  I 
saw  at  first  hand  the  progress  being  made 
by  Great  Britain  and  some  coimtries  tn 
Western  Europe  and,  p^haps  more  im- 
portant. I  saw  evidence  of  the  progress 
and  great  effort  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Soviet  Russia  to  outstrip  the 
United  States  in  atomic  power. 

Mr.MONRONE7.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY*.  I  should  like  to  aSk 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  traaa. 
Tennessee  a  few  questions.  He  has  done 
much  excellent,  forward-looking  woiic  in 
this  field,  both  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  he  han- 
dled the  nuclear  appropriations,  and  also 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MONRONIE7.  I  am  weQ  aware  of 
the  bills  the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  introduced,  which.  If  they  had 
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been  iMsaed  at  the  tfme  ther  were  Intro- 
duoed,  would  perhaps  haTe  put  the 
United  States  ahead  in  this  field,  rather 
than  behind.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator we  are  behind  in  this  ileld  at  the 
preaent  time. 

The  point  belilnd  my  quesUoningr  is 
that,  even  though  there  is  a  time  lag  of 
18  months  to  2  years  in  the  ballistic-mis- 
siles field,  through  a  "crash  program" 
with  mobilization  assignments  and  with 
a  bit  ot  good  luck  we  can  overcome  and 
overtake  the  leadodiip  of  the  Ck>mmu- 
nists  in  that  field;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  aOBE.  I  have  confidence  that, 
with  proper  leadership,  and  with  proper 
conoentration  of  money,  materials,  and 
talents,  the  United  States  can  not  only 
overcome  whatever  lead  the  Soviets  may 
now  have,  but  outstrip  them  decidedly. 

Mr.  MONBONEY.  We  should  not, 
however,  n^dect  what  is  actually  the  de- 
velopmoit  of  the  right  arm  of  strength, 
namely,  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy for  peaceful  uses.  Should  Russia 
vastly  outstrip  us  in  the  xise  of  commer- 
cial-sized reactors,  which  can  be  sold  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  placed  in  many  of 
the  neutral  countries  and  in  countries 
which  today  are  even  allied  with  us; 
should  Russia  be  able  to  forge  ahead  of 
us  in  the  commercial  development  of 
atomic  reactors  for  power,  for  generation 
Of  fresh  water  from  sea  water,  or  for  mo- 
tive power  for  ships,  trucks,  or  trains; 
should  we  lose  that  leadership  while  Rus- 
sia establishes  a  supplier-consumer  rela- 
tionship with  many  of  the  uncommitted 
parts  of  the  world,  then  we  shall  have 
lost  a  leadership  which  we  cannot  regain 
within  time  limits  during  which  we  could 
perhaps  regain  equality  or  superiority  in 
ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  OORE.  In  reply  to  my  able  and 
distingiilwhert  friend  from  OJdahoma  I 
Invite  his  attentioo  to  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  officials  of 
the  United  States  had  failed  to  foresee 
the  pt^tlcal  and  psychologicta  impact  of 
the  Russian  scientific  breakthrough  in 
the  launching  of  the  satellites. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  statement 
by  President  Eisenhower.  I  happened 
to  be  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
lannohing  of  the  first  sateUite.  Z  felt 
Its  impact,  and  I  felt,  as  a  result  of  my 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  as  determined  to  outstrip  the 
United  SUtee  in  the  vital  field  of  nu- 
dear  power  as  they  were  determined  to 
outstrip  us  in  launching  the  first  satel- 
lite. If  they  succeed  in  establishing  the 
commercial  relationship  to  which  the 
able  Senator  has  referred,  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  clearly  outstripping  the  United 
States  In  the  peacetime  use  of  atomic 
energy,  I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  they  will  have  again  scored  a 
victory  over  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  psychological  and  political  Impact 
of  such  additional  victory  may  be  as 
underestimated  today  in  the  United 
States  as  was  the  impact  of  the  satellite 
launching. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.MONRONEY.  Is  it  correet  to  say 
that  we  could  even  excel,  in  the  period 
of  the  next  2  years,  in  the  power  to  cre- 
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mate  milUcDs  or  tens  of  mfiHn^K  of  peo- 
ple, in  our  war  potential,  and  yet  still 
lose  the  war  for  the  hearts  ahd  minds 
of  peoplR  all  over  the  world;  because 
Russia  has  made  the  breakthroughs  for 
the  working  reactors  of  atoms  fbr  peace? 

Mr.  OORE.  Let  us  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  cold  war  is  being  waged 
for  the  loyalty,  the  affiliation,  the 
hearts,  and  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  particularly  the  uncommitted 
portions  thereof.  If  the  UnitM  States 
permits  the  world  to  understand  that  it 
Is  seeking  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  destructive  uses  of  atomic 
wiergy.  I  think  she  will  make  a  great 
mistake.  Let  us  maintain  leadership  in 
the  field  of  peacetime  uses  Qf  atomic 
energy.  Thus  I  believe  we  sha^  be  for- 
mulating a  strong  basis  for  appeal  to  the 
better  instincts  of  mankind  everywhere. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presiilent.  will 
the  Senator  further  yield?        j 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Tennesseie  was  at 
the  International  Atomic  Ei^rgy  or- 
ganizational meeting  at  Vientia,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Comniittee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  was  present  as  an  ob- 
server for  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  seelns  to  me 
that  the  administration,  our  leadership 
in  the  White  House,  has  grossly  iinder- 
estimated  the  impact  on  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  of  the  peacetii^e  uses  of 
atcMnic  energy.  i 

The  President's  great  stroll  In  the 
direction  of  influencing  world  <s>inion  in 
favor  of  America's  peaceful  d«i5ires  was 
when  he  made  a  hurried  trpp  to  the 
United  Nations  some  3  or  4  yearfe  ago  and 
delivered  the  hope-inspiring  Idea  that 
America  was  willing  to  ^are  its  aUHnic 
know-how  for  peace,  and  also  to  put  up, 
as  a  capital  research  fund,  as  much  of 
its  uraniimi  as  an  intematiotial  body 
would  need  to  gear  the  efforts  of  the 
world  scientists  toward  beating  swords 
Into  plowshares  and  harnessing  the  atom 
to  work  for  peace. 

After  he  had  made  that  great  speech— 
and  it  had  perhaps  the  greatest  diplo- 
matic Impact  of  anything  tte  United 
States  has  done  during  the  piisent  ad- 
minlstratlon--the  program  wai  allowed 
to  go  into  slow  motion,  until  the  organi- 
sational meeting  at  Vienna,  which  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  seed  wfilch  had 
lone  ttnoe  been  planted.  . 

I  stlU  fear  that  the  administration— 
and  I  shall  be  speeiflo-^rst,  ihowed  a 
lack  of  the  imagination  neoessaty  to  con- 
ceive tlie  importcuice  to  the  fieople  of 
the  world  which  our  leader8hi$5  in  this 
field  could  attain;  secondly,  it  mderesti- 
mated  the  President's  own  impoHance  in 
world  leadership  In  capturing  ^e  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  peoples  of  t$e  world. 

I  remember  that  the  greatj  gift  we 
made  in  enriched  uranium,  pitting  up 
some  thousands  of  grams  of  enriched 
uranium  as  the  capital  investment  in  the 
bank,  represented  our  first  ow*ribution 
to  give  meaning  to  the  intetnational 
organization. 

In  addition,  we  agreed  to  matt^h,  gram 
for  gram,  m-anivmi  of  any  ottier  kind 
which  any  other  nation  wouW;put  into 
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the  bank  for  at(Knic  researd; 
correct  in  that  statement? 
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Mr.  GORE. 

correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  also  remember — 
and  this  illustrates  the  point  of  lack  of 
Imaginative  leadership  whidh  is  so  basic- 
ally necessary — the  lack  of  realization 
by  President  Eisenhower  of  his  influence 
in  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  great  contribution, 
running.  I  am  told,  to  $1  bIBion  or  more.' 
The  announcement  was  made  at  a  cock- 
tail party  for  the  press., by  Admiral 
Strauss. 

The  President  would  havb  done  much 
better  if  he  had  recorded  a  message  on 
tape  or  television  film,  so  that  the  great 
conference  could  have  been  started  with 
a  word  from  the  President  0n  the  mean- 
ing of  atoms  for  peace  to  ou^  country.  It 
would  have  been  much  bdtter  to  have 
started  the  conference  with!  a  word  from 
our  President,  whose  original  idea  it  was, 
saying,  in  ringing  tones,  that  we  believe 
In  and  want  peace,  and  are  willing  to 
make  the  major  contribution  to  convert- 
ing the  atom  into  a  workhorse  for  man's 
betterment.  , 

Instead,  the  announcemeilt  by  Admiral 
Strauss  appeared  on  the  wfint-ad  pages 
of  the  world's  newspapers.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  only  15  minutes  of  his 
time  to  tape  record  or  film  a  message 
to  that  great  conference,  it  would  have 
made  the  headlines  on  paoe  1  of  news- 
papers throughout  the  entire  world,  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  tgreatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world  thought  tit  important 
«iough  to  deliver  such  a  riiessage. 

I  compliment  the  distiniuished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  hl4  always  for- 
ward look  in  this  great  field.  The  poten- 
tialities for  establishing  world  peace  will 
be  limited  if  America  detertnines  that  it 
has  time  to  lose.  We  must  not  lose  the 
race  in  the  field  of  peacetime  use  of 
atomic  energy  while  we  try  to  win  the 
race  in  the  ballistic  missile  field. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  ^gratefxil  for 
the  eloquent  and  able  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  ^rom  Okla- 
homa. Like  him,  I  felt,  ati  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Atc^ic  Energy 
Agency  in  Vienna,  the  world's  deep  In- 
terest in  peacetime  tues  of  iitomie  ener- 
gy, and  I  though  I  felt  a[yeamhig  by 
the  people  of  many  nationi  to  have  the 
United  states  vigonmsly  as^rt  Its  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  Uncounted  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  want  to  see 
dramatic  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  thef  want  to  see 
dramatic  evidence  that  t^  can  look 
with  confidence  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership.  They  want  to  iee  this  lead- 
ership illustrated  by  programs  of  actions 
designed  to  assiu-e  technolojglcal  superi- 
ority on  the  side  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  in  this  struggle.         \ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presidlent.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield-  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
able  speech  he  is  making.  I  know  how 
deeply  interested  he  is  and  how  well 
versed  he  is  in  the  wh^  subject  of 
atomic  energy.  I  think  the  point  he  is 
now  making  is  a  particulai-Iy  fine  one. 
Personally  I  know  very  UtUe  about  the 
subject  matter.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  because  a  lack  cf  a  sense  of 
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urgency  in  connection  with  this  program 
has  overcome  this  administration.  A 
great  deal  of  that  lack  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  has  been  due  to  the  reliance  the 
administration  has  placed  upon  private 
Industry  picking  up  the  tab  aj>d  tiding 
the  research  work  necessary  to  develop 
the  peaceful  side  of  atomic  energy. 

It  so  happens  that  in  my  State  the 
Duquesne  Light  Co.  has  recently  put  into 
operation  a  plant  for  the  atomic  genera- 
tion of  electric  power.  That  is  fine. 
However,  I  have  the  feeling — and  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  or  not  it  is  his  feel- 
ing also — that  it  is  almost  foolish  to  look 
to  private  industry  to  do  the  necessary 
research  and  development  work  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy, 
because  at  the  moment  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  program. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  feeling  that 
we  must  have  private  enterprise  do  ev- 
erything that  private  enterprise  can  do, 
and  that  we  must  let  the  Government 
do  only  those  things  which  private  in- 
dustry cannot  do.  However,  I  do  have 
the  strong  feeling — and  I  wonder 
whether  tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee 
agrees  with  me — that  wc  cannot  look 
for  much  help  from  private  industry 
unto  such  tfme  as  we  can  get  the  whole 
industry  of  atomic-energy  production 
and  development  on  a  profitable  basis, 
and  that  we  are  now  far  from  that 
stage. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish,  first,  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  generous  compliments.  In 
response  to  his  question,  I  observe  that 
he  has  referred  to  the  one  and  only 
intermediate-size  atomic  reactor  In  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  large-scale 
plant  in  operation.  The  Duquesne  Light 
Co.,  to  which  he  referred,  contributed 
only  $5  minion  toward  the  construction 
of  the  reactors;  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  195  million. 

Insofar  as  dependence  upon  private 
enterprise,  stimulated  by  the  profit  mo- 
tive is  concerned,  let  me  observe  that,  as 
a  partlelpant,  in  a  small  way,  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  I  have  never  no- 
ticed that  one  who  is  governed  by  the 
profit  motive  is  stirred  to  activity  by  the 
prospect  of  losses.  There  are  no  pros- 
pects for  profits  in  atomic  energy  in  the 
Immediate  future.  We  are  put  in  the 
anomalous  position,  by  the  administra- 
tion's policy,  of  depoidlng  upon  the  profit 
motive  to  maintain  America's  leadership 
in  this  vital  field,  when  those  governed 
by  the  profit  motive  cannot  be  stirred,  are 
not  stirred,  and  will  not  be  adequately 
stirred,  by  the  prospect  of  losses  in  order 
eventually  to  achieve  the  generation  of 
economic  power  by  the  fission  process. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fmlher? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  with  me  that  every  day  that  we 
rely,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  now  rely- 
ing, on  the  profit  motive  in  private  in- 
dustry, to  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  and 
keep  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  field 
of  the  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  is  only  an  additional  day  that  we 
are  running  the  grave  danger  of  imrfwg 
the  race. 

Mr.  GORE.  We  are  falling  further 
beliind  every  day  in  the  actual  construe- 
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ttoKi  and  operation  of  large-scale  atomic 
powerplants. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  dear  that 
I  do  not  intend  now — and  that  I  have  not 
had  any  such  intmtion  in  the  past— to 
deprecate  the  expenditines  of  private  In- 
dustry in  this  field. 

The  Duquesne  Light  Co.  has  made  a 
contribution.  It  has  put  $5  million  into 
a  reactor  which  is  now  generating  elec- 
tricity at  a  cost  of  64  mills.  It  is  a  losing 
HH-oposition.  They  will  lose  a  portion  of 
that  $5  million.  However,  it  may  require 
not  one  Shippingport  plant,  but  another 
generation,  or  a  third  generaticm  or  a 
fourth  or  fifth  generation,  before  we 
finally  do,  by  trial  and  error,  devetop, 
through  experience,  methods,  and  proc- 
esses for  generating  electricity  by  atomic 
processes  at  economic  rates. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  expect 
Duquesne  Light  Co..  or  any  other  pri- 
vate corporation,  to  undertake  such 
great  losses.  They  have  a  responsibility 
to  their  stockholders,  as  well  they  should 
have.  I  think  it  is  important,  however, 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  work!  affairs, 
for  the  whole  people  to  undertake  this 
program,  and  for  close  teamwork  to  ex- 
ist between  private  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment, so  that  we  may  utilize  fully 
the  resources  of  Government,  private  in- 
dustry, and  our  technical  institutions  in 
achieving  the  great  goal  of  peacetime 
atomic  power. 

Mr.MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield- 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said. 
Would  it  not  also  be  correct  to  say  that 
it  might  not  be  possible  during  the  next 
5  years  or  so,  when  we  in  this  country 
have  an  abundance  of  low-cost  conven- 
tional fuels,  to  have  atomic  energy  by 
reason  of  not  being  capable  of  compet- 
ing with  our  present  adequate  supply- 
temporarily,  at  least— of  low-cost  fuel, 
whereas  the  people  of  the  world  whom 
we  are  trying  to  infiuenoe.  in  a  peace- 
ful and  friendly  way.  toward  better  con- 
ditions do  not  have  adeqtiate  supplies 
of  low -cost  fuel? 

As  the  dlMngulshed  Senator  knows,  in 
Bangkok.  Thailand,  last  year,  at  the  In- 
terparUamentary  Union  sessions,  we  saw 
the  generation  of  electric  power  from 
teak  wood  and  mahogany  as  fuels,  to 
keep  the  tiny  electric  lights  burning  in 
the  tourist  hotels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  reach 
those  countries,  we  must  realize  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  not  as  fortunate  as 
we  are  with  relation  to  cheap  conven- 
tional fuels,  and  that  coal  must  be  trans- 
p<M*ted  half  way  around  the  world  in 
order  to  generate  the  electricity  those 
countries  need.  With  the  research  and 
development  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  referred  to,  we 
can  Uterally  send  in  by  airmail  enough 
atomic  energy  to  generate  power  to  sup- 
ply a  city  of  10,000  for  a  year  or  two.  Let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  the  possibility 
In  that  way  of  touching  the  lives  of 
those  people  with  the  20th  century  bril- 
liance of  an  electrically  lighted  age. 
That  is  our  destiny.  We  should  not  fiun- 
ble  the  opportimlty.  with  the  know-how 
that  we  have,  to  enlarge  upon  it. 


As  Uie  distinguished  Senator  has  said, 
and  as  the  distkiguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
J<^t  Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Akversoiv]  has  said,  ft  is 
later  than  we  think,  and  that  we  should 
be  the  ones  to  make  the  breakthrough 
We  cannot  make  the  breakthrough  with 
blueprints,  while  Russia  is  showing  reac- 
tors of  100,000-kilowatt  capacity.  W* 
are  not  that  good  salesmen. 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  ccounenttng  on 
the  Senator's  able  statement,  I  wish  to 
advert  to  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.'s  reac- 
tor at  Shippingport,  and  to  advise  the 
junior  SenatcM-  from  Pennsylvania  that 
that  reactor  was  begim  under  the  terms 
of  the  McMahon  Act.  which  was  repealed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ot  1954.  We 
have  no  intermediate  size  reactors  con- 
structed or  even  in  early  prospect  under 
the  program  based  on  the  1954  act.  This 
program  has  been  a  gross  failure. 

To  comment  upon  the  statement  of 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  should  like  to  advise  hhn 
that  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was 
In  Japan.  I  had  a  conference  wltti  the 
chairman  of  the  Japanese  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  I  undertook  to  persuade 
him  and  his  coimtry  to  wait  until  the 
United  States  had  gone  through  its  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development.  *n^ 
I  expressed  the  view  that  eventually  a 
more  efficient  type  of  reactor  would  be 
produced  here. 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "But,  Sen- 
ator Go«B,  we  cannot  wait  5  years.  You 
have  an  abimdance  of  coal  in  your  coun- 
try. You  have  an  abundance  of  oil  and 
gas  in  your  coimtry.  We  have  no  such 
abundance,  but  we  have  minions  of  peo- 
ple who  vaust  live  by  production  on  these 
tight  Uttle  islands." 

That  illustrates  the  point  which  the 
Senator  has  so  ably  made.  Let  me  point 
out  that  Japan  is  one  of  the  nfttions 
whose  loyalty  and  affiliation  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  United  States  in  the 
cold  war  struggle.  We  have  but  to  lose 
the  loyalty  and  the  affiliation  of  only  a 
very  few  nations,  which  we  could  per- 
haps count  on  one  hand,  in  order  to  loM 
the  balance  of  power. 

I  yield  to  my  able  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  congrata- 
late  the  Senator  from  Tepneesee  upon 
what  he  has  been  saying,  and  to  ask  him 
a  question,  to  follow  up  the  question 
asked  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClakxI.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  pointed  out  that 
the  present  cost  of  generating  powor 
from  atomic  energy  was  so  much  hlgliei* 
than  the  cost  in  connection  with  gen- 
erating power  either  by  hydroelectric 
methods  or  by  coal,  as  fuel,  that  it  was 
not  profitable  toe  private  industry. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  l>e  able,  if  he  thinks  it  is 
proper  to  do  so.  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  comparative  costs  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of  generating  power  by  atomic 
energy.  As  I  understand,  the  generating 
costs  for  hydroelectric  power  range  be- 
tween 2h^  and  4  mills  a  kilowatt-hour. 
The  cost  of  generating  power  from  coal, 
I  believe,  is  somewhat  higher  than  that. 
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Can  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tell 
us  what  the  approximate  costs  are  at-the 
Shippin^port  plant? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  experience 
thus  far  at  Shlppingport  shows  the  cost 
to  be  approximately  64  mills. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Sixty-four  mills? 

Mr.  GORE.    Sixty-four  mills. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  20  times  the  cost 
of  generating  power  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  or  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  GORE.  From  large,  efficient 
hydroelectric  plants. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

ISx.  GORE.  And,  of  course,  many 
times  the  cost  of  generating  electricity 
by  efBcient  steam-electric  plants. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  is  our  first  atomic  reactor  to 
produce  more  than  5.000  kilowatts.  It 
may  well  be  that  after  the  shakedown 
experience,  Shlppingport  will  be  more 
efficient.  But  Shlppingport  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  an  efficient  or  economic 
producer  of  power.  It  was  the  first 
effort  we  have  made  to  generate  elec- 
tricity in  amounts  in  excess  of  5,000 
kilowatts.  We  hope  that  the  next  gen- 
eration of  reactors  of  this  type  will  be 
iar  more  efficient. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  Senator  doubt- 
iMt  knows  the  facts  upon  which  a  news 
article  which  was  recently  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  was  based,  eoneem- 
Ing  the  eoste  at  the  Argonne  reactor, 
which  !•  loeatMi  In  my  state.  The 
artUMe  in  the  New  York  Times  stated 
that  the  past  costs  had  been  66  mills  a 
kilowatt-hour,  but  that  new  develop- 
ments which  were  being  carried  out 
made  the  operators  confident  that  with 
the  same  apparatus  more  kiUowatt-hours 
of  electricity  could  be  generated  and  the 
unit  cost  reduced  to  32  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  Does  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see know  about  that? 

Mr.  GORE,  I  am  aware  of  the  press 
release,  and  of  some  of  the  circxun- 
stances.  However.  I  point  out  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  that  Great 
Britain  considers  that  she  is  now  gen- 
erating electricity  by  atomic  processes  at 
economical  rates,  and  that  she  is  press- 
ing forward  with  a  vast  program  of 
large-scale  development.  I  think  we 
must  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  brought  out  the 
Argonne  development  merely  as  a  basis 
for  stating  the  fact  that  the  Argonne 
reactor  is  Government-owned  and  Gov- 
ernment-operated. Is  not  that  true? 
Mr.  GORE:  Yes;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Therefore,  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  cost  which  has  oc- 
curred has  been  in  a  Government- 
owned  reactor  of  a  type  for  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been  plead- 
ing for  some  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  true;  but  I  also 
point  out  that  the  Shlppingport  reactor 
is  owned  by  the  Government,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Owned  but  not  op- 
erated. 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  have  any  figures  to  show 
the  costs  of  the  big  British  reactors  in 
terms  of  costs  per  kilowatt-hour? 
*  ^-  ^^-  ^°"e  *^a*  I  could  supply 
to  the  Senator  with  any  real  confidence 


I  have  heard  costs  discussed.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  cost  accounting  is  a 
complicated  field.  When  in  Britain  last 
fall,  we  discussed  the  subject.  $ufflce  it 
to  say  that  the  British  are  stakikig  their 
future  economic  survival  upon  atomic 
power.  j 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  It  is  also  ttue  that 
the  coal  veins  in  England  are  xayjtii  more 
shallow  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
pnd  that  they  are  also  not  regular,  but 
follow  the  contour.  So  the  ^osts  of 
mining  are  extremely  high.  I 

I  believe  that  the  output  per  i^an-day 
In  the  British  coal  mines  is  4PPi'oxi- 
mately  1  ton,  and  has  not  increased  for 
many  years,  whereas  the  Amerioan  out- 
put, which  was  4  tons  30  years  ago.  has 
risen  to  3  or  4  times  that  mu0h  since 
then.  So  the  British  production  costs 
for  coal  are  much  greater  th^  ours; 
therefore,  what  might  be  economical 
there  would  not  be  economic$l  here, 
where  the  tonnage  price  of  coal  is  less 
Is  not  that  true? 
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could  be  given  the  money 'to  develop 
atomic  energy.  Would  not  that  be  much 
more  appropriate  than  carrying  out  the 
Colorado  River  project  in  jthe  Rocky 
Jilountains?  I 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  tihe  remarks 
of  the  able  Senator.  I  hope  he  will  not 
lead  me  into  a  controversy  i  concerning 
water  in  the  Western  States.  | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  know  thjat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  who  ^ants  Gov- 
ernment appropriations  for 
ment  of  water  in  the  Tenne 
has.  in  effect,  formed  a  co^ 

Senators  and  Representetiv« 

semiarid  States  on  the  principle  that  if 
they  will  scratch  his  back,  he  Will  scratch 
theirs;  therefore,  he  does  nbt  want  to 
say  anything  which  might  diminish  the 
appropriations  for  water. 

But  as  one  Representative  from  one  of 
the  "conquered"  States  of  )the  Union, 
one  of  the  big  industrial  Stjates  which 
pay  the  taxes,  but  which  have  very  little 
voice.  I  applaud  this  progress  in  the  field 
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Mr  OORF     Thot  «-♦«,-     TuL.     4     *     voice.  I  applaud  this  progress, in  the  field 
^  a^SSS-  Hv^/*Jf  ^'Jlt-  J  5f :*  i^5    ^.  ?^.°^c  energy,  and  I  hope  We  can  fur- 


been  advised  by  a  member  of  t^e  Joint 
committee's  technical  staff  that  the 
latest  information  from  Great  i  Britain 
indicates  that,  on  the  basis  ofjBritUh 


cost  data,  the  cost  of  atomic 
In  Great  Britain  is  between  8  a. 
which  means  that  it  may  weU 
petitive  there,  as  the  able  _ 
•aid.    But  it  also  means  that 
parte  of  the  Unlt«d  StatM  In 
might  be  competitive. 

Moreover,  the  indications  are 
ther  technological  improvemc 
bring  the  cost  of  atomic  elect 
Great  Britain,  and  by  Great 
program,  to  one-tenth  the  cost , 
it  is  now  being  generated  at  8 
port. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  In  other  wo.,-.,.  .„„ 
is  corroboration  for  the  Senator'^  thesis 
that  inasmuch  as  the  production  of 
atomic  power  will  be  unprofltabl*  in  the 
United  States  for  a  considerable  period 
of  years  for  private  industry,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  carry  on  the  texperi- 
mental  work  in  order  to  make  thel  break- 
through in  costs,  which  probably  will 
come.  I 

Mr.  GORE.  The  tadications  ate  that 
the  generation  of  electricity  by  i  atomic 
processes  in  this  country  will  be  un- 
economical until,  by  trial  and  ertor  and 
experience  in  the  actual  consttiiction 
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we  have  learned  how  to  generate  it  at 
economical  rates.  It  will  cost  money 
to  do  this. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  obtain  such 
experience  except  through  a  prognam  led 
by  the  United  States  Government.  That 
does  not  mean  that  private  enterprise 
should  be  excluded.  There  can  be  the 
closest  teamwork  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise. I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understarjd  and 
quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. T 

May  I  end  my  questioning  on  a  minor 
and  somewhat  humorous  note? '  Does 
this  not  provide  the  State  of  c4lorado 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  with  an 
economical  substitute  for  the  Cdlorado 
River  project?  Instead  of  generating 
power  at  excessively  high  cost,  that  area 


nish  large  quantities  of  ch^p  atomic 
energy  to  the  people  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  so  that  thW  will  not 
continue  to  bold  up  the  taxpf  yers  of  the 
country. 

The  PRlSmiNO  OFPXiTKR  (Mr. 
Lavscni  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  did 
not  hear  what  the  Senator  fiom  XUlnoU 
said.    (Laughter.)  i 

Mr.  OORS.  After  the  dcflcriptUm  of 
the  alleged  relationship  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Dlinols  has  glvi  n.  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  the  meaning  cf  the  term 
he  used^"ln  effect." 

The  Senator  has  said  that,  "In  effect," 
a  compact  had  been  formed.  As  I  under- 
stood his  description  of  it,  the  compact 
would  seem  to  be  quite  hi  beifag. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  ^h  to  ven- 
ture further  into  a  subject  irito  which  I 
have  perhaps  somewhat  inap|}ropriateIy 
ventured.  But  I  always  notic^  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration  society 
between  the  various  districts  ii  the  South 
which  are  interested  in  water  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  also  is 
interested  in  water,  and  that  i  the  South 
now  supports  the  Rocky  j  Mountain 
States,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
support  the  South;  and  no  matter  what 
the  projects  are,  they  are  said  to  con- 
stitute conservation,  T 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidenlj,  water  is 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  life. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beUeve  that  is  in- 
contestable.   [Laughter.]        | 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  only  is  writer  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  lifel  it  is  also 
essential  for  industrial  progress  and  for 
economic  development;  and  In  the  fu- 
ture the  conservation  of  watir  will  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  problems  of  the 
Nation.  Even  today  the  watep-  resource 
is  becoming  critical  in  man^  areas  of 
the  United  States.  \ 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ^jield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr,  GORE,    I  jrield, 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Is  It  nJBt  a  fact 
that  without  the  Tennessee  Valley  de- 
velopment and  the  development  at  Oak 
Ridge  and  the  power  generated! there  and 
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the  power  generated  by  faUhig  water  at 
Banneville,  there  could  not  have  been 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
first  place,  and  we  still  are  dependent 
on  the  high  development  of  natural- 
resource  electricity,  in  order  to  continue 
to  have  in  the  bank,  so  to  speak,  the 
atomic  energy  we  now  have? 

Mr.  GORE.    Of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  voting  record  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  mdicates  that 
he  always  has  su^xn-ted  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  always  has  sup- 
ported the  power  developments  on  the 
Columbia  River,  because  there  we  have 
imique  situations — large  fiows  of  water 
and  low-generating  costs. 

But  that  is  not  an  argument  In  favor 
of  high-generating  costs  on  the  Upper 
Colorado  or  for  large  dams  in  Oklahoma. 
1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  upon  the  prescience  of  his  per- 
sonality and  upon  tils  convleUon.  and  to 
welcome  him  Into  the  compact  as  a 
full-fledged  member.    (Laughter.l 

Mr.  DOUOLAi.  Oh,  no;  I  proteet;  X 
protect. 

Mr.OORS,  His  record  has  been  made. 
Like  the  iunlor  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
hehgjmainuintdthtttliegeoponicMid 
effldenfc  development  of  natmral  re- 
sources in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
makes  all  of  the  United  Statee  a  stronger 
and  better  nation. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  must  protest.  Zap- 
predate  this  eulogy  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  but  it  goes  too  far.  I  favor  the 
development  of  waterpower  where  it  is 
economically  and  socially  feasible,  but 
not  when  we  have  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  said  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  a  record  which 
sustains  the  point  of  view  that  economic 
and  efficient  development  of  natural  re- 
sources in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
makes  the  wh(^  country  stronger  and 
better. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    AH  right. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  now  agree  with  that. 

Mr.NEUBEROER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcMn  Tennessee  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  I  do  not  rise  to  de- 
fend the  great  resource  developments  on 
the  Columbia  River,  because  they  need 
no  defense;  and  I  know  that  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  is  one  of  their 
leading  adherents. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  the  knowledge 
he  always  conveys  to  us  about  atomic 
energy,  on  which  he  is  an  outstanding 
authority. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  refer  to  the 
pioneering  work  done  in  connection  with 
the  submarine  Nautilus.  We  in  Oregon 
are  proud  of  tlie  fact  that  in  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  laboratories  at 
Albany,  Oreg.,  was  developed  the  process 
for  zirconiimi,  without  which  the  re- 
maiiuible  feats  of  the  submarine  Nauti- 
lus would  not  have  been  possible;  and  we 
are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  today  at 
Albany,  the  Wah-Chang  Co.,  Inc..  is  pro- 
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duclng    zirconium    for    the    submarine 
liautOua  and  other  atomic  submarines. 
The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  applies  to  a  very  broad 
realm  of  the  nuclear  program,  which 
concerns   and   disturbs   many   persons. 
Their  alarm  may  be  due  to  misinforma- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  it  is  sincerely  founded. 
It  stems  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
people  are  afraid  of  the  possible  dele- 
terious impact  on  human  life  of  the  waste 
materials  and  the  byproducts.    In  the 
Pacific   Northwest  we  are   particularly 
conscioiis  of  this  problem  because  the 
famous  Declaration  of  Conscience,  which 
was  written  approximately  a  year  and 
one-half  ago  by  the  immortal  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  mentioned  especially  some 
of  the  wastes  from  the  Hanford  plant. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, through  his  vast  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  will  give  us  some  brief  In- 
formation   about   whether    any   actual 
peril  is  posed  to  human  life,  to  genetics, 
and  to  children  growing  up  in  a  particu- 
lar area,  because  of  possible  dissemina- 
tion of  waste  material  from  nuclear 
plants. 

Mr,  OORC  Mr.  President,  tmlea  • 
nuclear  reactor  Is  constructed  with  ade- 
quate eafegnardf.  great  dangers  %t»  In- 
volved. Not  only  must  the  United  itatee 
undertake  to  occupy  a  position  of  leader- 
ship In  thli  field  from  the  economic 
ftandpolnt  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
International  relations,  to  which  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred, 
but  it  must  also  take  the  leadership  m 
developing  safe  and  efficient  reactors. 
Unless  tlic  reactors— many  of  which  will 
be  located  in  areas  of  congested  popula- 
tion— are  constructed  safely  and  with 
proper  safeguards,  millions  of  people 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  contami- 
nation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  There  was  an  epi- 
sode in  England  about  6  or  8  months 
ago.  I  believe;  it  involved  possible  con- 
tamination because  of  a  leak  or  defect 
in  a  nuclear  reactor.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  It  was  a 
rupture  of  a  fuel  element  in  a  small  re- 
actor, and  it  contaminated  an  area  of 
approximately  10  square  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  have.  However, 
the  contamination  was  by  Isotopes  of 
iodine,  which  have  a  half -life  of  only  a 
few  days,  and  therefore  it  did  not  con- 
taminate the  area  with  the  deadly  kind  of 
poisoning  which  would  be  involved  if 
strontium  90  had  been  showered  over  the 
area. 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  always  learn  a 
great  deal  by  listening  to  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  the 
Joint  Conmiittee's  Subcommittee  on 
Radiation  is  holding  hearings  on  waste 
disposal  this  very  spring.  The  problem 
is  one  which  we  regard  as  vital,  and  one 
to  which  the  committee  has  given  care- 
ful attention;  and  it  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  President  have  given  attention; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  That  is 
to  say,  one  of  the  goals  of  that  Agency  is 
to  develop  efficient,  safe,  sound  types  of 
reactors. 


Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  point,  will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  me?  \ 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
as  we  go  forward  in  a  «>mtATp«»Hin^ntftT 
or  quasiexperimental  field  to  develop 
large-scale  reactors,  in  the  interest  of 
safety  and  the  interest  of  establishing 
and  creating  safety  standards,  again  the 
Government's  construction  of  them 
would  make  possible  the  construction  at 
locations  much  more  distant  from  cen- 
tral markets  than  perhaps  private  Indus- 
try could  afford  to  engage  In?  In  other 
words,  the  whole  picture  from  the  be- 
ginning—from the  point  of  view  of  the 
protection  of  human  life,  and  includln; 
the  importance  of  the  impact  on  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world — vin- 
dicates that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  the  lead  because  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  deal  with  the 
losses  which  must  occur  as  we  go  through 
this  curtain  of  progress,  in  order  to  bring 
about  at  a  10-  or  20-year  earlier  period 
the  advantages  of  economic  ganeratlao 
of  eleotrletty  and  oUmt  beneflto  ftom 
atomic  power. 

Furthermore,  it  seeme  to  me  thafe 
American  free-enterprise  IndustiT— 
betof  allowed  to  have  an  of  ttie  kaow« 
how.  without  the  payment  of  eoet  or 
royalty,  after  the  Federal  Oovemment 
bee  developed,  by  means  of  Its  expendl* 
turci.  these  secrete— will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  take  the  leadership  In  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  atomic  reactors  to  Japan. 
Laos,  Thailand.  Pakistan,  and  other 
countries  which  today  desperately  need 
a  fuel  which  can  be  easily  transported, 
in  order  to  supply  their  energy  needs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  would  open  the 
greatest  field  for  private  industrial  de- 
velopment and  production  of  these  over- 
seas reactors;  and  only  through  help 
from  the  Fed«>al  Government  in  mak- 
ing these  breakthroughs  can  our  private 
business  not  fall  behind  the  government- 
subsidized  and  socialiaed  manuf  actiu«  of 
these  by  Russia  and  the  Iron  Curtam 
coimtries. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Again  I  say  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  these  goals  until  azMl  unless 
this  country  has  sufficient  aq;)erienoe  in 
the  field  to  be  able  to  develop  economic 
reactors. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  oppcH"- 
tunity  of  discussing  this  subject  with  my 
colleagues.  I  had  not  int^ided  to  qieak 
at  length  today  on  the  necessity  for  an 
accelerated  atcmiic  energy  power  pro- 
gram. Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  simply 
cannot  afford  the  complacency  and  the 
unhurried  manner  which  has  maraed 
our  program  to  date. 

In  1956,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  which 
would  have  directed  that  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  be  marshaled  to  bring 
into  beinig  processes  for  the  econcnnie 
generation  of  at(nnle  power  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  quantities.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  bill  did  not  become  law.  It 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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During  the  18  months  since  that  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Senate,  the  need 
for  the  vigorous  power  program  it  ap- 
proved has  become  even  more  urgent. 
We  have  continued  an  inadequate  pro- 
gram while  other  nations  forged  ahead. 
An  additional  18  months  of  time  has 
largely  been  lost.  Further  delay  will  but 
make  it  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  recapture  the  position  of  leadership 
which  we  once  so  clearly  enjoyed. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
Includes  the  atomic  power  program  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Senate.  t<«ether 
with  other  proposals  upon  which  I  con- 
sider affirmative  action  to  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  dreams  of  today 
become  the  realities  of  tomorrow.  Who, 
except  perhaps  a  Jules  Verne,  would 
have  predicted  even  10  years  ago  that 
100  men,  in  1957,  In  an  enclosed  vehicle, 
without  access  to  air  or  fresh  water,  or 
light  or  warmth  from  without,  could 
have  conducted  an  extensive  exploration 
of  the  previously  impenetrable  darkness 
beneath  the  polar  icecap  extending  over 
a  period  of  5  days?  Yet  this  feat  was 
accomplished  recently  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  submarine  Nautilus. 
The  Nautilus  traveled  1,383  miles  under 
the  ice  and  reached  87'  north  lati- 
tude— farther  north  than  any  other  ship 
has  ever  sailed.  It  was  made  possible 
by  atomic  energy. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  same 
source  of  energy  can  be  used  not  only  to 
propel  a  vehicle  into  space,  but  to  make 
possible  controllable  mobility  beyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve the  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
can  make  possible  the  maintenance  in 
such  a  vehicle  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  human  existence.  Substantial 
competent  scientific  data  supports  these 
Views. 

Fuels  employing  chemical  processes 
have  limitations  to  which  nuclear  en- 
ergy is  not  subject.  The  rate  of  release 
of  nuclear  energy  can  be  controlled  over 
a  wide  range,  varying  from  an  almost 
Immeasurable  intensity  to  comparative 
quiescence,  with  almost  instantaneous 
acceleration  or  deceleration  between  the 
two  extremes.  No  oxygen  or  other 
chemical  substance  need  be  present  for 
its  application. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  race  to 
place  into  operation  a  space  vehicle, 
subject  to  control  and  direction  by  man, 
we  must  proceed  with  all  possible  speed 
In  the  development  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion. 

Some  may  think  that  manned  space 
vehicles  began  to  be  seriously  considered 
only  upon  the  happening  of  recent 
events.  Such  is  not  the  case.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  supporting  a 
project  on  which  the  Air  FOrce  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  been 
working  and  which,  if  successfully  com- 
pleted, will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  space  travel.  Within  the 
next  few  days,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  begin  hearings  on 
the  status  of  this  project.  These  hear- 
ings will  be  a  continuation  of  others 
which  have  been  held  involving  the  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear-propelled  rocket, 
upon  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  been  engaged  for  some  time. 


It  is  only  recently  that  the  veil  of  kecrecy 
surroimding  this  project  has  been  some- 
what relaxed.  In  1956,  Congrass  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $9.1  million 
for  construction  work  over  and  above 
that  which  had  previously  been  planned. 
This  money  was  subsequently  appropri- 
ated. I 

Notwithstanding  the  support  py  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  Congress  and 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  subsequent  actions  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  resulted  iij  sharp 
cutbacks  in  this  project  and  curtailment 
of  essential  work.  , 

In  January  1957,  the  Joint  Conimittee 
ascertained  that  with  only  5  monLhs  re- 
maining of  the  fiscal  year,  96  percent  of 
that  fiscal  year's  funds  for  construction 
work  had  not  been  released  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  despite  requests  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fdr  such 
release.  While  some  of  this  money  has 
since  been  released — though  not  all — 
unnecessary  delays  have  been  paused. 
In  addition,  during  the  past  yetr,  cuts 
amounting  to  more  than  $16  milliii  were 
made  from  funds  previously  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
project.  These  cuts  were  made  Without 
proper  recognition  or  considera^on  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  program. 

In  December  1956,  a  special  contailttee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  concluded 
that  this  project  was  highly  Important 
to  any  consideration  of  large  sflellites 
in  space  flights,  and  concluded  IHirther 
that  its  potential  military  value  wks  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  prompt  eflort  to 
demonstrate  technical  feasibilitsj.  De- 
spite these  recommendations,  a  cutback 
was  ordered  and  the  project  was  ailowed 
to  proceed  only  on  what  was  called  a 
moderate  scale. 

This  program  has  been  retardeJ.  Mr. 
President,  during  a  period  in  wM  !h  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  kncwn  to 
be  working  actively  on  a  simila*  pro- 
gram. Evidence  of  Soviet  activity  ap- 
peared at  least  as  early  as  November 
1956  in  a  magazine  Missiles  and  Rock- 
ets, which  reported  interviews  with  So- 
viet scientists  who  discussed  theii  work 
in  this  field.  It  is  imperative  thit  this 
imdertaking  receive  the  full  suppart  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  President  af  the 
United  States  if  it  is  to  succeed.      ' 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commlssio4  with 
Its  network  of  national  laboratories, 
staffed  with  nuclear  scientists,  is  imique- 
ly  qvialified  to  perform  the  technical 
work  required  for  the  development  of 
manned  nuclear  rockets,  capable  of  space 
travel.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cre- 
ating an  additional  agency  to  undertake 
the  task — at  least,  I  see  none  now.  We 
must  utilize  the  technical  proficiency 
available  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  the  fullest  extent  if  the  united 
States  is  to  remain  the  preeminent 
in  this  atomic  age. 
I  have  Included  in  the  bill  I  ha' 

troduced  specific  authorization  ai, 

rection  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  accelerate  this  project  for  nuclear 
propulsion  of  rockets  and  to  Inltiite  a 
project  for  a  manned  smd  controlled 
space  vehicle.  I  hope  this  propositi  re- 
ceives promptly  the  full  support  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  American  pec^le. 
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Mr.  President,  I  return  now  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  basic  question  of  energy. 

The  feasibility  of  atomic  ^ergy  for 
peaceful  uses  has  been  den^onstrated. 
Technical  obstacles  which  remain, 
thoxigh  formidable,  can  anq  must  be 
overcome.  They  will  be  J  overcome 
promptly  if  we  will  but  ma^e  up  our 
minds  that  they  must  be  ovetcome  and 
undertake  to  devote  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  the  program  as  oiutlined  in 
the  bill  I  have  introduced.        j 

But  our  objectives  must  not  the  limited 
by  the  potentialities  of  fission  energy, 
great  though  they  be.  Supplies  of  ura- 
nium, the  fission  fuel,  though!  abundant 
in  terms  of  all  known  yardsticks,  are 
not  inexhaustible.  We  know  already 
that  the  potential  energy  available  from 
the  thermonuclear  or  fusion  process 
dwarfs  that  available  from  ajtomic  fis- 
sion. The  problems  of  hames$ing  it  are 
vastly  more  difficult.  There  are  many 
imcertainties  about  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining thermonuclear  energy  in  usable 
form.  It  may  prove  not  to  lie  feasible 
at  all.  Admittedly,  years  of  research 
are  required  before  the  answers  are 
known.  Yet,  the  possibilities  i  are  enor- 
mous. We  cannot  afford  td  overlook 
this  opportimity.  Neither  can  we  afford 
to  lag  behind  other  countries  ii  this  en- 
deavor. 

A  breakthrough  in  the  field  <  f  thermo- 
nuclear  energy   will   not   just   happen. 
It  will  occur,  if  at  aU.  only 
of   intensive   effort.     The   bill 
have    introduced    today    give, 
legislative  sanction  and  sup| 
dedicated    effort   to   crack   tl 
barrier.     It   enunciates   a   ^, 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  Unitec, „  ^ 

endeavor,  by  all  practicable  means,  to 
harness  the  energy  of  the  H-b<}mb.  The 
H-bomb  itself  was  developed  fis  the  re- 
sult of  our  compulsion  to  arm  ourselves 
with  the  most  destructive  ofl  weapons 
for  the  defense  of  ourselves  anid  the  free 
world.  We  must  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  will  apply  ourselves 
equally  as  diligently  to  constrjuctive  ef- 
forts in  the  thermonuclear  i  field  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  of  the 
space  age  will  test  our  visionTpur  com-- 
age,  and  our  willingness  to  mike  sacri- 
fices today  in  the  interests  of  a  better 
tomorrow.  We  must  not  faU'  the  test. 
It  is  in  the  hope  of  making  a  iconstruc- 
tive  contribution  that  I  make  these  pro- 
posals and  make  these  remark 
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THE  FREE  IMPORT  POIICY 
Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  4ppear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  i  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  jthe  Reno 
Evening  Gazette  dated  January  9,  1958. 
which  contains  a  very  pertinent  para- 
graph having  to  do  with  the  dloslng  of 
mines  of  this  Nation.  The  skme  free 
import  policy  is  vitally  affecting  sev- 
eral hundred  industries,  including  tex- 
tiles, livestock,  machine  tools,  precision 
instruments,  crofkery  and  eflassware. 
That  paragraph  reads,  in  part: 

Not  only  in  Nevada,  but  in  aU  otlier  mining 
States,  the  mineral  producers  ani  the  vic- 
tims of  a  Goverxmient  free  trade  p  alley  that 
started   with   the  New   Deal   andThaa   been 
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retained  by  the  global  giveaway  believers  in 
the  executive  and  l^lslatlve  departments 
back  in  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

THxaCa  A  SnoHo  Poutical  Flatos  Hns 
More  noise  about  the  need  for  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  comes  echoing  out 
cA  the  souUiern  part  of  the  State.  The 
source  of  this  latest  rumble  Is  a  Las  Vegas 
assemblyman  who  has  been  acting  for  some 
time  like  a  candidate  for  higher  office. 
Says  he,  the  legislature  shoiUd  be  sum- 


utive  with  full  authority  to  transfer  it  report  have  aU  been  excluded     Indeed 

to  any  one  area  on  earth— under  the  those  who  drafted  the  state  of  the  Union 

auspices  of  any  organization  that  be  message  must  never  have  been  intro- 

«.^«t?w!S!^5*^*'"^^*^^*'""'**  Treasury  oflleials  who  so  obviously  are 

responsibility   of   Congress   to   Geneva,  responsible  for  the  budget  messageT 


Switzerland,  where  it  now  resides  and  is 
being  administered  by  37  competitive 
foreign  nations  through  multilateral 
trade  agreements — the  terms  of  which 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  not  al- 
lowed to  know  until  such  agreements  are 
signed. 
It  amounts  to  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 


Permit  me  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
field  of  national  security. 

Everyone  would  agree  that  It  will  take 
more  than  money  to  win  back  the  secu- 
rity we  have  come  so  close  to  throwing 
out  the  window.  Reorganizing  our  De- 
fense Establishment  and  our  State  De- 
partment, and  replacing  old.  tired,  and 


moned  forthwith  to  dispose  of  a  3-pronged      thP   wnrlrinm^lV,    orwi   «%.™r;«Jj     #   *w.       *^^  ""*="»"  a"a  repiacmg  OiO.  Urea,  and 
emergency.    The  sorry  ktato  of  the  mi^g     JraH.^^^^^  investors  of  this    obsolete  thinking  with  men  of  imagma- 


industry  Is  one-third  of  this  emergency,  and 
he  would  come  to  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed metal  producers  by  doing  away  with 
the  State's  tax  on  net  proceeds  of  mines. 
Then  there  Is  the  never-satlsfled  school  bloc 
that  wants  more  money.  And  the  third  frac- 
tion is  the  gambling  industry  and  its  oon- 
XKA. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  mining  in- 
dustry needs  help,  but  so  do  a  lot  of  other 
industries  In  this  State,  too.  And  tax  favor- 
itism Is  not  the  remedy.  Not  only  in  Nevada, 
but  In  all  other  mining  States,  the  mineral 
producers  are  the  victims  of  a  Government 
free  trade  policy  that  started  with  the  New 
Deal  and  has  been  retained  by  the  global 
giveaway  believers  In  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  back  In  Washington.  For 
Nevada  to  repeal  Its  tax  on  the  output  of 
the  mines  would  be  to  subsidize  this  in- 
dustry at  the  expense  of  all  other  enterprises 
and  individuals  in  the  State,  and  these  other 
enterprises  and  individuals  are  also  In  need 
of  tax  relief. 

Talking  about  the  need  for  school  legisla- 
tion, the  cpeclal  session  promoter  suggests 
that  the  State's  lawmakers  forced  school  ad- 
ministrators to  put  more  money  into  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  less  Into  ornate  and  costly 
buUdlngs.  This  was  Inspired  by  the  con- 
fused state  of  finances  in  the  Las  Vegas 
school  system,  where  millions  of  dollars 
have  gone  Into  luxtuious  auditoriums,  mam- 
moth gymnasiums,  and  other  unnecessary 
and  expensive  luxuries.  As  a  result,  there 
isn't  enough  money  left  to  give  the  teachers 
a  substantial  pay  Increase.  This  is  a  local 
matter.  The  State  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  discipline  an  extravagant  school  board, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  unneeded  and 
binding  restrictions  on  the  school  boards 
of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

As  for  the  gambUng  business,  one  has  only 
to  recaU  what  happened  in  the  1957  regular 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  big  gam- 
blers— most  of  them  centered  in  Las  Vegas — 
Jxist  about  controlled  the  legislature,  and 
came  within  a  whisker  of  getting  themselves 
established  over  and  above  aU  legitimate 
btisiness  in  the  State.  The  same  legislators 
who  served  in  the  1957  session  would  be 
back  for  a  special  1958  session.  And  the 
same  lobbyists  would  be  on  hand  to  alspooe 
of  any  efforts  to  clamp  down  on  the 
gamblers. 

Special  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  In- 
tended to  deal  only  with  emergencies — real 
emergencies.  There  Is  no  emergency  at  this 
time,  only  a  manufactured  one.  In  fact,  the 
Whole  proposal  from  Las  Vegas  sounds  like 
the  tentative  platform  of  an  ambitious 
poUtlclan  calculating  his  chances  for  the 
1968  State  elections. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  century  of  time  the  C(m- 
gress  of  the  United  States  regulated  our 
foreign  trade  and  national  economy  in 
accordance  with  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  (so- 
called  reciprocal  trade)  transferred  that 
Congressional  responsibility  to  the  Exec- 


Nation. 

Congress  can  regain  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce and  national  economy  by  Just 
sitting  still  and  allowing  the  1S34  trade 
agreements  to  expire  in  June  1953. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
3  days  since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  his  budget  message.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  Members 
of  this  body  to  state  freely  and  candidly 
their  feelings  about  that  document,  for  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
this  Nation  hangs  to  a  large  extent  upon 
our  ability  in  the  Congress  to  awaken 
the  American  people  to  the  deadly  peril 
in  which  they  live,  and  to  take  the  leg- 
islative action  necessary  to  insure  our 
country's  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  budget 
mes?age  must  be  deeply  disappointing 
to  millions  of  Americans.  His  state  of 
the  Union  message  last  Thursday  led  us 
to  hope  that  at  long  last  he  appreciated 
the  grave  dangers  facing  this  country. 
Yet  it  is  now  clear  that  the  President 
has  no  real  feeling  of  urgency  about 
our  present  national  insecurity. 

He  seems  unaware  of  the  changed 
world  situation  resulting  from  the  rapid 
buildup  of  Russian  strength  and  the 
steady  deterioration  of  our  own  once- 
proud  position.  The  speech  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore]  gave  us  a  striking  example 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  where  we 
have  lagged  and  lagged  and  lagged, 
failed  to  appropriate  the  necessary 
money,  failed  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion, and  are  on  our  way  toward  losing 
the  preeminence  in  this  field  which  came 
from  our  first  discovery  and  break- 
through in  the  control  and  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generous  comments.  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  in  my  humble  opinion  a  source 
of  economic  energy  will  be  among  the 
final  arbiters  of  world  power  in  the 
Struggle  for  technological  superiority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, and  I  thank  him  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  message  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drafted  in  a  vacuum 
from  which  the  sputniks,  the  successful 
firing  of  the  Russian  ICBM,  the  humil- 
iating failure  of  our  Vanguard  efforts, 
the  Gaither  report,  and  the  Rockefeller 


tion  and  a  real  sense  of  urgency  are 
equally  necessary.  Yet  without  enough 
money  we  will  never  match  the  Russian 
pace.  I  am  in  no  position  to  state  cate- 
gorically that  the  budget  requests  for 
missile  development  are  clearly  inade- 
quate. Yet  amy  citizen  who  reads  the 
Rockefeller  report  or  reads  those  leaked 
portions  Of  the  Gaither  report,  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  are  accu- 
rate, cannot  fail  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram in  the  missile  area  is  inadequate. 
However,  I  am  prepared  to  await  the 
evaluation  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johh- 
SON]  before  speaking  further  on  this 
subject. 

It  must  be  clear  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  budget  message: 

First,  that  the  Strategic  Air  Force  is 
not  to  receive  any  more  planes  than 
those  called  for  a  year  ago,  nor  will  its 
other  critical  problems  be  promptly 
financed  toward  solution,  while  the  Rus- 
sian Air  Forces  are  being  built  up. 

Second,  that  atomic-missile-carrying 
submarines  are  not  being  ordered  in  ade- 
quate quantities,  while  the  Russians  are 
building  hundreds  of  submarines  and  are 
on  their  way  to  their  own  atomic-pow- 
ered submarine. 

Third,  that  reduction  of  manpower 
and  funds  for  the  Army  fui  ther  weaken 
our  ability  to  deter  "brush  warfare." 
which  the  Communists  can  initiate  any 
day  almost  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thus 
we  stand  still  while  Russia  moves  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  April  1956 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  public 
address  that  the  budget  for  that  year 
for  military  purposes  in  my  Judgment 
was  $4.5  billion  short  of  what  was 
needed  to  properly  protect  the  security 
of  this  country.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  regret  that  remark. 
I  believe  if  that  money  had  been  ap- 
propriated we  should  not  now  be  in  the 
sad  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  field  of  education. 

Everyone  who  has  seriously  studied 
our  educational  system  ard  compared 
it  with  the  Russian  agrees  that  our  des- 
perate needs  in  this  field  in  order  of 
priority  are:  First,  higher  teachers'  and 
college  professors'  salaries  to  attract  and 
retain  in  the  profession  the  best  avail- 
able brains:  second,  school  and  college 
construction;  and  third,  scholarships 
and  other  methods  for  assuring  that  the 
brains  of  our  cotmtry  are  adequately 
educated. 

Yet  the  President  Ignores  the  salary 
problem,  turns  his  back  on  the  continu- 
ing school  shortage  situation  which  he 
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recognized  a  year  ago,  proposes  to  wreck 
the  college  housing  loan  program  with 
higher  Interest  rates  and  other  restric- 
tions, and  ocmflnes  himself  to  a  tem- 
porary and  modest  college  scholarship 
program.  One  may  well  ask  where  the 
President  expects  millions  of  American 
boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school  in  the 
years  ahead  and  what  caliber  of  Instruc- 
tion he  thinks  awaits  them  on  arrival 
at  the  now  completely  obsolete  Uttle  red 
schoolhouse. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  appeared  a  col- 
tmm  written  by  Walter  Lippmann  en- 
titled "Not  Good  Enough."  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Hmcota  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IVOT  Oopo  Knuuuh 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  President's  program,  as  set  forth  In  his 
message  and  In  his  budget,  is  not  likely,  it 
would  i^>pear.  to  win  for  him  the  kind  of 
popular  support  which  he  will  need  In  this 
OongresB.  For  while  his  delivery  of  the  mes- 
sage did  much  to  quiet  the  apiarehenslon 
about  his  health,  the  substance  of  his  pro- 
posals win  almost  certainly  produce  a  sense 
of  disappointment  and  frustration. 

The  country  was  expecting  and  was  ready 
for  a  large  expanding  national  effort.  What 
the  President  has  proposed  Is  a  narrow  con- 
centration on  specialized  strategic  weapons 
accompanied  by  a  contraction  In  almost  every 
other  field  of  national  activity.  The  program 
•ays.  In  effect,  that  If  only  we  can  catch  up 
with  the  Russians  In  missiles,  all  will  be  well 
and  we  can  retreat  almost  everywhere  tlse 
along  the  line. 

If  experlenoe  is  any  guide,  the  President 
will  And  that  the  country  cannot  be  rallied 
■uocesBfully  to  a  program  of  this  character. 
It  expected  a  program  of  national  revival.  It 
is  offered  a  program  for  contraction.  The 
country  will  prove  once  more  that  a  democ- 
racy can  be  rallied  more  successfiil  by  a  big 
and  a  bold  program — like,  for  example,  the 
Marshall  plan — than  by  a  small  and  timid 
program — like  for  example,  one  which  re- 
gards the  United  States  as  being  too  poor  to 
build  schoolhouses  <w  to  devote  new  water 
resources  in  the  arid  lands  of  the  Weet. 

A  small  and  timid  program  provokes  all 
the  various  Interests  that  are  hurt  by  it 
without  Interesting  and  rallying  the  great 
mass  who  win  respond  to  a  national  caU. 
There  is  every  prospect,  therefore,  that  n 
this  Congress  leadership  will  come  not  from 
the  White  House  but  from  the  senior  Demo- 
crats, organised  around  Ratbubm  and  Jork- 
BOM.  For  the  RepubUcans  who  must  run  this 
fall  the  program  Is  an  Invitation  to  disaster, 
and  the  President  will  have  very  little.  If  any, 
ardent  Republican  support.  For  the  Demo^ 
crats,  the  program  Is  a  political  bonanaa.  en- 
abling them  to  seize  the  Initiative  not  only 
In  the  welfare  measures,  which  are  their  old 
standbys,  but  also  in  the  field  at  national 
defense. 

This  need  not  liave  happened  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  had  grasped  the  nature 
of  the  chaUenge.  and  had  risen  up  to  respond 
to  it.  Once  It  was  certain,  as  It  was,  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition  to  getting 
more  money  for  mlasUes,  the  crucial  point 
was  what  this  Nation  was  going  to  do  about 
education  and  research.  For  that  is  where 
we  are  most  deeply  challenged,  and  it  Is 
there  primarily  and  fundamentally  that  we 
must  demonstrate  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
world,  our  capacity  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

to  tMs  perqwctlve.  the  educational  pro- 
posaia^re  a  pitiably  Inadequate  re^xmae. 


and  the  abandonment  of  the  school  loonstmo- 
tlon  btU  an  Inexcusable  retreat  fro«i  respon- 
•IbiUty. 

How  the  program  was  put  together  be- 
comes clearer  as  we  see  it  as  a  wnole.  The 
sputnik  has  been  treated  as  a  challenge  to 
our  missile  program  which  has  t^  be  met. 
The  new  money  for  missiles  and!  the  like 
has  been  covered  by  the  President's  accept- 
ing, as  he  never  has  before,  the  vlew»  of  those 
in  his  inner  councils  who  want  to  cut  back 
and.  In  principle,  would  like  to  dismantle, 
the  welfare  measures  which  have  come  down 
from  the  New  Deal. 

No  doubt  there  is  room  for  cutting  back  on 
some  of  the  subsidies  and  graols-ln-ald. 
But  the  basic  conception  of  the  i«t)gram  Is. 
considering  the  time  we  live  in.  4  curious 
ono — that  this  Nation,  challenged  '  as  never 
before  In  its  history.  Is  to  reduce  and  con- 
tract Its  national  responsibility  for  the  inter- 
nal development  and  welfare  of  tl^  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ithere  is 
one  pertinent  paragraph  in  that  column 
which  I  should  like  to  read.  Speaking 
of  education.  Mr.  Lippmann  sayfe: 

In  this  perspective,  the  educational  pro- 
posals are  a  pitiably  Inadequate  response. 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  school  eonstruc- 
tion  bill  an  inexcusable  retreat  troim  resnon- 
slbmty.  J       *^ 

Last  year  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Imorse], 
whom  I  see  in  the  Chamber,  andji  joined' 
in  sponsoring  two  bills  relating  Fto  edu- 
cation, to  deal  with  the  prohlems  of 
teacher  salaries  and  of  school  canstnic- 
tlon  in  a  way  which  would  precldde  Fed- 
eral control,  and  also  to  deal  with  the 
great  need  fQr  scholarships  to  l^p  out- 
standing young  people  who  cduld  not 
otherwise  obtain  higher  education.  At 
that  point  we  awaited  the  President's 
school  construction  bill,  which  we  be- 
lieved would  eventually  come  to  tftie  Sen- 
ate. Now  we  are  faced,  a  year  laler.  with 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  those  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  has  moved  forward 
and  the  basic  reason  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  admin- 
istration have  been  unwilling  to  ilse  their 
fuU  influence  and  give  their  full  Support 
toward  working  out  soluUons  to  ^e  des- 
perate crisis  In  education.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  speak 
next  of  housing  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment, i 

The  President  has  turned  his  back  on 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  ev3ry 
American  family.  By  failing  to  pponsor 
needed  amendments  to  public  Rousing 
legislation,  he  would  continue  the  pres- 
ent administrative  roadblocks]  which 
have  enabled  Albert  Cole.  HHPA  Ad- 
ministrator, a  lifelong  opponentof  pub- 
lic housing,  to  bring  Senator  Taffs  pub- 
lic housing  program  practically  to  a  halt. 
By  his  completely  unrealistic  suggestion 
that  State  and  local  governments  pick 
up  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  urban 
redevelopment,  he  has  called  for  «he  slow 
strangulation  of  that  program  jost  as  it 
was  springing  to  life. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  came  to  the  Senate  from  State 
and  local  governments  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  those  governments  tre  not 
now  and  will  not  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future  in  any  position  to  pick  upa  sub- 
stantially larger  part  of  the  tab  cr  check 
for  any  one  of  these  desperately  needed 
programs.    The  administration  appears 
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now  to  be  on  the  way  to  abandoning 

these  programs  in  a  false  plea  for  econ- 
omy, despite  the  fact  that  iast  year  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  country 
reached  a  new  peak,  and  we  are  un- 
questionably the  richest  Nation  in  the 
world.  Despite  those  facts,  we  are  de- 
voting a  smaller  share  of  onr  gross  na- 
tional product  to  the  public  sector  of 
our  economy  than  we  wew  devoting 
some  15  years  ago.  T 

Mr.  President,  by  the  Pre^dent's  fail- 
ure to  recognize  that  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates  havei  prevented 
home  builders  from  selling  tas  many  as 
1  million  new  homes  in  19i>7  where  the 
clearly  demonstrable  need  Is  for  2  million 
a  year,  he  has  done  his  part  to  insure 
that  no  American  family  of  moderate  In- 
come will  be  able  to  buy  a  decent  new 
home  in  1958. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  ona  of  the  most 
indefensible  parts  of  the  budget  mes- 
sage is  the  lip  service  the  President  pays 
to  area  redevelopment  legislation  for 
communities  with  heavy  and  persistent 
imemployment  This,  Mr.  President.  Is 
a  critical  need,  not  only  in  my  State, 
but  in  many  another  Statei,  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  flom  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas).  17  other  Senators,  and  I 
have  cosponsored  legislatiob  to  carry 
into  effect  some  measure  of  relief  for 
those  pockets  of  unemploynjient  in  our 
country,  which  are  now  becotning  great- 
er and  greater  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  budget  message 
we  find  faint  praise  for  a  program  of 
area  redevelopment,  but  the  praise  is  ac- 
companied by  omission  from  the  budget 
of  every  cent  of  the  quite  inadequate  ap- 
propriation proposed  for  this  purpose 
last  year.  This  is  one  of  the  clearest 
demonstrations  of  deeds  tuniing  their 
back  on  words  that  I  have  l^d  the  op- 
portunity to  observe.  It  mu$t  be  hoped 
the  Congress  wlU  act  to  m^  the  Im- 
portant need  for  such  legislation,  and 
support  its  action  wtih  an  adequate  ap- 
propriaUon.  T 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Tuesday.  January  14.  195$,  there  ap- 
peared a  lead  editorial,  qirisad  over  2 
columns,  entitled.  "An  Inade(|uate  Budg- 
et." I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  have  that  editorial  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  REcoaD  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows:  ] 

Ait  Ikaocqttats  BrTOCfr 
The  President's  budget  does  iiot  measure 
up  to  the  challenge  of  the  tlmesj  In  seeking 
to  avoid  both  deficiu  and  tax  increases,  the 
administration  Is  also  avoldlng-for  seriously 
underrating— many  vital  challenges  which 
face  the  Nation  In  a  time  of  unprecedented 
peril  from  abroad  and  growth  n^n^  change  at 
home.  ~ 

In  ordinary  times  most  Americana  would 
applaud  ihe  President's  dedication  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  relativ3^  freedom  of 
the  American  economy.  This  ils  in  large 
measure  a  question  of  how  mucli  of  the  na- 
tional economic  effort  can  be  kept  In  pri- 
vate as  distinguished  from  tiovernment 
hands.  And  nwst  assiiredly  there  is  no  last- 
ing freedom,  either,  in  an  Inflatfonary  spiral 
which  destroys  wealth  and  blights  the  fruit 
of  labor.  ^ 

But  freedom  has  other  enemies  Just  now. 
In  the  sagging  Amerlran  educational  base 
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and  other  unmet  domestic  needs  no  less  t.^^n 
In  the  global  military  and  economic  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Measured  against  these 
challenges  and  against  the  tmtapped  capaci- 
ties of  this  country  for  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice, what  the  President  proposes  Is  m  many 
ways  a  retrenchment  and.  we  tsar,  a  fll^t 
from  reality. 

Since  1956.  expenditures  liave  been  rising 
at  a  fairly  steady  rate  which.  If  maintained, 
would  by  next  year  have  pushed  the  budget 
above  the  $74.3  billion  peak  of  1963.  Appro- 
priations— which  lead  expenditures  some- 
what— have  been  rising  even  faster,  por- 
tending what  the  administration  has  In  the 
past  seemed  more  to  fear  than  to  compre- 
hend, a  very  much  higher  level  of  spending 
commensurate  with  national  growth  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Congress  last  year  blunted 
the  appropriation  drive  considerably  with 
the  aid  of  a  divided  admlnistraUon.  It  pro- 
vided only  $67.7  billion  of  spending  authority 
compared  with  $70.1  biUlon  for  1957.  But 
even  before  the  sputniks,  no  one  really  be- 
lieved the  Ud  was  on  to  stay.  It  Is  probable 
that  Congress  In  the  remaining  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  will  provide  most  of  the  $0.0 
blUlon  of  supplemental  appropriations  which 
th*  President  will  ask.  pushing  the  1958 
total  $1  blUlon  higher  than  requested  a 
year  ago.  Spending,  now  projected  at  $73.8 
bllUon,  will  also  exceed  the  original  esti- 
mates by  about  $1  billion. 

But  what  of  1959?  Here  the  pattern  for 
this  administration's  remaining  years  should 
Iw  revealed — the  years  in  which  the  Nation 
either  wUl  begin  to  catch  up  with  Russian 
weapons  advances  or  faU  Irretrievably  and 
dlsastro\isly  behind;  the  years  in  which  the 
Nation  either  will  help  meet  the  economic 
requirements  of  emergent  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America  or  cast  its  destiny 
in  a  new  Isolationist  mold;  the  years  In 
which  two  decades  of  neglect  of  housing,  edu- 
cational, and  other  domestic  needs  either 
wlU  be  overcome  or  grievously  compoxinded 
by  failure  to  meet  the  far  greater  needs  of 
an  exploding  population.  These  are  needs 
in  the  public  domain,  requirements  for  col- 
lective action,  and,  in  th*  main,  for  Federal 
action. 

For  1959,  the  President  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion in  total  apprc^rlations — which  If 
achieved  would  be  the  first  smce  1954 — to 
$72.4  billion,  compared  with  $74.3  billion 
now  sought  for  the  current  year.  He  calls 
for  an  Increase  In  actual  spending  that 
would  be  smaller  than  that  recorded  in  any 
of  the  post-Korean  economy  budgets. 
Spending  would  rise  from  $72.8  bUllon  to 
$73S  billion,  an  Increase  of  1>4  percent,  or 
less  than  the  rate  of  normal  economic 
growth  and  probably  not  more  than  what  Is 
required  merely  to  offset  Inflation.  ICore- 
over,  in  the  abandonment  of  some  domestic 
programs  and  the  projected  sharp  curtaU- 
ment  of  others,  Mr.  Eisenhower  lays  the 
groundwork  for  a  further  relative  contrac- 
tion of  the  Federal  share  In  the  Nation's 
economy  during  the  years  beyond. 

To  be  sure,  the  budget  proposes  some 
helpful  shifts  of  emphasis.  There  wlU  be 
considerably  more  money  for  certain  mis- 
sile programs,  though  apparently  much  less 
tlian  many  knowledgeable  critics  contend  Is 
necessary.  Atomic  energy  develoi»nent,  re- 
search (at  least  In  military  fields)  and 
sdenoe  education  come  in  for  favored  treat- 
ment. But  at  what  cost.  Other  vital  mili- 
tary programs  notably  IxMnber  procure- 
ment, dispersal  of  bombo-  bases,  the  sub- 
marine defense  and  mlasUe  programs  and 
the  Army's  capacity  for  fight-twg  limited  wars 
against  a  potential  enemy  now  equipped 
with  many  superior  weapons — all  have  been 
notably,  perhaps  critically  shortclianged. 

Scarcely  any  increase  In  spending  worth 
mentioning  is  asked  for  the  mutual  security 
program  on  which  the  President  has  laid 
such  great  stress.  And  eivU  benefits  appro- 
priations would  be  slashed  by  $4.4  billion. 
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actual  spending  by  $600  mllUon.  The  lack 
of  boldness  In  these  two  areas  raises  the 
question  whether  the  administration  is  not 
beginning  to  think  of  a  defense  budget  and 
the  security  it  wlU  buy  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. Where  are  the  works  of  peace?  What 
is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  protect?  Is  the 
United  States  to  be  concerned  omy  with  i»e- 
■srrlng  freedom's  square  mileage — or  Is  It 
concerned  with  freedom's  Institutions,  iu 
hopes  and  Its  promise  of  a  richer  and  fuller 
life? 

It  Is  dlfflcult  whoUy  to  reconcile  this  kind 
of  a  spending  and  appropriation  budget  with 
the  phUosophy  which  seems  to  imderlle  the 
revenue  estimates  for  1959.  They  call  for 
a  $3  bUllon  Increase  over  1958  based  in  the 
main  on  current  tax  rates.  This  is  $0.6 
billion  less  than  the  growth  which  the  Presi- 
dent, a  year  ago.  forecast  for  fiscal  1958  over 
fiscal  1957.  But  it  U  $0.6  blUion  more  than 
the  gain  which  now  appears  likely  to  be 
realized  in  fiscal  1958.  Therefore  it  is  prob- 
ably neither  unduly  optimistic  or  pessi- 
mistic, but  an  informed  estimate  based  upon 
oontmued  expansion  of  the  economy.  The 
release  of  the  pending  backlog  of  defense 
appropriations  already  enacted  will  surely 
provide  a  short-term  stimulant,  and  there 
Is  nam  tor  some  safe  fiirther  easing  of 
credit  curbs  If  this  seems  necessary.  But 
for  the  long  pull,  the  confidence  which  the 
administration  refiecta  in  its  approach  to 
1969  revenue  estimates  wUl  not  be  shared 
by  the  country — and  growth  will  lag — if  its 
leadership  commands.  "Do  as  I  sav.  not  as 
Ido." 

What  Is  frmdamentally  missing  from  the 
1959  budget  Is  a  recognition  that  this  coxm- 
try  cannot  operate  In  these  times  "on  the 
ch^^P-**  The  share  of  the  national  product 
that  is  devoted  to  defense  and  to  mutual 
security  and  to  basic  domestic  services  ade- 
quate for  stable  times  is  not  enough  for  a 
time  of  extraordinary  change  and  growth. 
It  is  time  to  face  up  to  the  need  for  a  siz- 
able increase  In  the  Federal  budget — and  to 
stop  pretending  that  the  country  either  can 
or  wishes  to  Ignore  whatever  adjustments 
or  sacrifices  this  may  entail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  first  wish  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  during  all  of  the  Senator's  mes- 
sage, but  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tor upon  that  which  I  have  heard  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Secondly.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  for 
what  is  one  of  the  mast  intelligent  and 
well-conceived  and  well-stated  editorials 
that  I  have  read  for  many  a  year.  The 
editorial,  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  Just  had  printed  in  the 
Record,  starts  with  what  I  would  call 
an  all-inclusive  and  all-descriptive  sen- 
tence: 

The  President's  budget  does  not  measxire 
up  to  Uie  challenge  of  the  times. 

I  would  add  only  that  the  President's 
budget  does  not  place  adequate  confi- 
dence in  the  American  economic  system 
either. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania when  he  noted  that  our  economy  is 
not  operating  at  full  steam,  or  full  pace. 
With  an  economy  in  which  steel  produc- 
tion is  at  approximately  70  percent  of 
capacity,  and  metals  at  far  less  than 
capacity  production,  and  with  an  econ- 
omy in  which  there  are  nearly  4  mil- 


ll(m  unemployed,  it  Is  quite  obvious  thafe 
we  are  not  even  trying  to  test  the  Ameri- 
can ecxmomy  as  to  its  capabilities. 

I  do  not  believe  it  Is  a  budget  whiA 
Is  adequate  in  terms  of  our  defense 
needs.  I  have  so  stated  in  a  letter  to  my 
consUtuents.  I  beUeve  the  budget  falls 
to  recognize  anything  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  in  terms  of  an  economic 
offensive  from  an  international  stand- 
pomt.  In  the  light  of  all  the  talk  by  the 
President  and  his  associates  about  the 
dangers  of  the  Soviet  economy  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  offensive,  the  budget 
before  us  is  a  retreat  frtnn  last  year.  It 
is  a  retreat,  and  the  American  people 
ou?ht  to  see  it  as  such.  Surely  the 
budget  does  not  take  care  of  the  ha^^g 
social  and  human  needs  in  our  economy, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania lias  so  ably  and  brilUantly 
pointed  out. 

When  we  think  of  the  great  needs  of 
our  schools,  when  we  think  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  need  for  proper  assist- 
ance to  our  schools,  particularly  in  c<nn- 
mimities  which  feel  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral activity,  when  we  think  of  the  funds 
that  have  been  withdrawn  and  that 
should  be  allotted  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, when  we  realize  that  the 
only  suggestion  with  reference  to  REA  is 
that  it  pay  more  interest,  and  when  we 
take  a  look  at  the  budget  from  the 
standpoint  of  slum  clearance  and  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewals  and  educational 
needs,  and  in  the  field  of  research,  it  is 
a  budget  of  a  tired  and  timid  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks,  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord.  I  recall 
that  he  was  once  the  distinguished 
mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Minneapolis, 
and  has  a  very  clear  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  ask  him  whether  or  not  he 
would  agree  with  me,  as  a  former  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  who  knows  SMnething 
of  the  problems  on  the  State  and  local 
governmental  level  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
it  is  imrealistic  and  complete  folly  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  abandon  any  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Federal  programs  to  the 
States  and  localities  without  killing  the 
programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  again  stating  an  obvious 
truth,  namely,  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments today  are  literally  flat  on  their 
backs  in  terms  of  ability  to  raise  addi- 
tional revenues. 

The  rising  indebtedness  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  State  and  local  governmental 
scene  is  tremendous.  The  rise  ia.  the 
cost  of  government  is  far  greater  at  the 
local  level  than  anywhere  else.  There- 
fore, to  say  in  a  budget  message  that  we 
will  place  these  responsibilities  on  the 
local  and  State  governments  is  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  permit  someone 
else  to  act  as  the  political  mortician  for 
the  burial  of  the  programs.  The  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  intellec- 
tual stamina  or  the  moral  courage  to 
say  to  the  American  people  that  the 
projects  are  going  to  be  killed.  What 
the  administration  says  is:  "Here  is  the 
corpse.  You  bury  it."  That  Is  wtiat 
the  administration  Is  saying,  Instead  of 
finishing  the  job  itself. 
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I  believe  in  an  expanding  American 
economy.  I  do  not  believe  our  counlary 
has  even  started  to  prove  its  potentiali- 
ties. I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  America  for  a  far  higher  standard  of 
living.  We  need  people  at  the  head  of 
our  Government,  in  req?onslble  political 
leadership  positions,  to  give  our  country 
a  sense  of  direction.  That  is  what  is 
needed  in  every  field  of  government. 

Once  we  have  that  kind  of  leadership, 
the  Soviet  Uni<m  will  become  insignifi- 
cant, and  we  shall  not  have  to  be  wor- 
ried about  some  of  the  problems  which 
now  confront  us  domestically  and  in- 
ternationally. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fttan  Ifinnesota. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  '  I  should  like  to  ask  tht; 
distinguished  Senator  from  Bdinnesota 
if  he  does  not  believe  ttiat  the  American 
way  of  life  epitomizes  the  highest  state 
to  which  man  has  been  able  to  aspire 
and  which  man  has  been  able  to  rea(^, 
and  that  that  way  of  life  constitutes  one 
of  the  strongest  elements  of  America's 
appeal  for  leadership? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yet,  when  we  are  chal- 
lenged, one  of  the  first  things  proposed 
is  that  we  start  whittling  away  at  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  what  he  is  saying.  In  sub- 
stance, the  admlnlstratiMi  is  proposing 
a  defense  program  that  protects  geog- 
raphy. I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  even 
do  that,  of  course.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
program  that  will  protect  and  gtiarantee 
what  we  can  our  free  way  of  life.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  have 
been  discussing. 

The  President  has  delivered  another 
one  of  his  lofty  and  worthy  state  of  the 
Union  messages.  That  was  a  job  of  the 
pen.  Then  along  comes  the  budget 
message,  which  outlines  the  fiber  and 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  governmental 
policy. 

The  budget  message  is  filled  with  salt 
water;  there  is  not  much  blood  in  it, 
and  there  is  not  much  fiber  in  it.  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  defense  or  for- 
eign aid.  and  certainly  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  domestic  scene. 

It  Is  a  budget  which  underestimates  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce. It  does  not  consider  the  capacity  of 
the  American  economy.  It  is  a  budget 
Which  the  Washington  Post— and  that  Is 
a  newspaper  which  supported  President 
Eisenhower  in  two  campaigns  and  has 
supported  his  administration— calls.  In 
one  of  Its  most  significant  editorials  in 
this  period  of  human  history,  inadequate 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times.  I  say 
"amen"  to  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  ocmipliment  in 
the  highest  terms  the  able  address  and 
analysis  being  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania.    He  has  called  to  the  a 
the  Senate  and  to  the  attenti 
coimtry  the  inadequate  pr 
sented  to  Congress. 

By  way  of  illustration.  I  should  like  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  budget  is 
wholly  and  utterly  inadequate  in  its  pro- 
visions to  meet  the  Russian  dhallenge 
on  technical  education.    Does  tke  Sena- 
tor find  in  the  budget  adequate  proposals 
for  funds  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Rus- 
sian scientific  education?  1 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  not.  ] 
Mr.  GORE.    I  wish  to  thank  tie  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  eflbrts  and 
his  diligent  work  in  this  field. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wIH 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Was  not  tie  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  led  to  believe  a 
month  ago,  by  what  was  reported  in  the 
press  dealing  with  interviews  iHth  Mr. 
Polsom.  the  Secretary  of  Healih.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  that  we  #ould  be 
presented  with  a  rather  broad  and  com- 
prehensive program  for  Federal  aid  to 
education    which — although    not    ade- 
quate, and  even  bearing  in  m^id  that 
the  administration  had  taken  aiolld  po- 
sition for  nothing — ^might  at  least  be 
some  advance  in  that  field?         j 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  say  to  jny  able 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  we  iad  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  we  would  get  a  bet- 
ter program  from  Mr.  Folsom  ihan  we 
had  from  his  predecessor.  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Upes  the 
budget,  which  lays  down  thejgovem- 
mental  policies  so  far  as  the  ekecutive 
branch  is  concerned,  carry  oUt  that 
hope?  I  am  not  referring  to  ttie  state 
of  the  Union  message.  That  Inessage 
was  for  public  consumption.  The 
budget,  of  course,  is  for  consideration 
by  Congress.  The  administrati(«i  has  a 
very  nice  way  of  separating  the^wo.  It 
really  knows  its  business  in  that  re- 
spect. The  administration  has  otie  mes- 
sage for  the  public,  and  another  one  for 
the  representatives  of  the  peojfle,  who 
must  vote  on  the  policies.  T 

We  in  Congress  get  the  budget  mes- 
sage. That  has  always  less  in  it  than 
what  is  promised  to  the  pubUg  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message.  It  is  an 
old  system  that  is  being  work^  over 
and  over  again.  Does  the  budget  mes- 
sage on  education  fulfill  what  thp  Sena- 
tor was  led  to  believe  was  the  program 
of  the  administration  In  the  field  of 
higher  education? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  d^es  not 
carry  out  what  many  members^  of  the 
American  public  were  led  to  believe 
would  be  the  program.  I  do  not  like  to 
indicate  a  bit  of  csmicism  on  my  part, 
but  I  must  say  it  was  Just  about  what 
I  had  expected.  In  my  Judgmait  it  is 
about  25  percent  of  the  minimntn 
amount  that  is  needed  for  educition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidant,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?  | 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.      The    Senator's 
Judgment  is  good  as  to  what  wm  to  be 
expected,  and  it  is  equally  goo4  as  to 
an  evaluation  of  what  arrived. 


If  the  Senator  will  permit  me. 


u  long 


as  oiu:  colloquy  relates  to  our  o  iserva 


tion  of  the  budget,  and  is  ai  part  of  the 
splendid  presentation  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  should  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  ther^  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcoro  my  so-called  letter  to  the 
editor,  which  I  send  out  once  a  week 
to  the  weekly  newspapers  ^  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  I  regret  to  i  say  that  it 
is  not  used  as  widely  as  I  should  like 
to  have  it  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEfe.  T^Hthout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.       ; 

(See  exhibit  1.)  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  Ijus  courtesy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  mri  friend  from 
Minnesota.  j 

The  budget  is  not  really  Ibalaneed.  It 
Is  only  by  the  most  unreailatic  estimat- 
ing that  the  budget  is  broucjht  into  pre- 
carious balance.  There  is^t  one  item 
of  objective  evidence  to  i^arrant  the 
hope  that  the  present  recession  will  end 
before  the  year  is  out  with  a  resulting 
increase  in  revenues.  The  indications 
are  all  the  other  way  as  unemployment 
Increases,  housing  -tarts  continue  at  an 
alarming  low,  and  plant  construction 
slows  down.  1 

Moreover,  actual  expenditiures  and 
obligational  authority  are  grwBly  under- 
estimated, as  one  can  see  from  consider- 
ing the  $6.6  billion  of  adcntional  esti- 
mated supplemental  requests  above  the 
budget  estimates  which  fisckl  1958  has 
already  called  forth.  Thefe  is  every 
reason  to  believe  the  experience  will  be 
repeated.  Nor  can  this  be  blamed  en- 
tirely on  the  Congress,  because  many  of 
these  additional  appropriations  result 
from  the  President's  own  requests. 

We  have  one  before  us  tofay,  ccxnlng 
from  the  White  House,  namily.  the  ad- 
ditional request  for  approi  iriations  in 
the  defense  field. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  bi^lget  Is  so 
clearly  out  of  balance  that  Iprompt  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  closing  the 
many  tax  loopholes  through  which  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
to  which  the  Government  Ip  in  equity 
entitled  are  constantly  slipping  away. 

I  noted  with  interest  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said — and  it 
was  a  very  radical  thing  l5or  him  to 
say — in  his  news  conference  yesterday, 
namely,  that  he  would  prefer  a  deficit  to 
an  Increase  in  taxes.  It  m|ay  well  be 
that  economists  can  make  a)  good  case 
for  that  viewpoint.  But  c^  anybody 
make  a  good  case  for  continuing  the  un- 
conscionable tax  loopholes  ^hich  give 
privileges  to  groups  in  oiu*  aociety  who 
are  not  entitled  to  them,  while  we  have 
urgent  budget  needs  in  a  Ume  of  great 
danger?  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prasident.  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wisli  to  thank 
the  Senator  ixttm  Pamsylvan|a  for  what 
he  has  said,  and  to  assodltte  myself 
again  with  his  remarks  relating  to  what 
are  properly  described  as  taid  loopholes. 

In  the  tax  debates  in  the.  Senate  In 
1951,  1952.  and  1954,  some  oi  us  joined 
together  to  try  to  plug  thos^  loopholes 
and  to  remove  them  from  th0  tax  laws. 
I  can  only  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
most  recent  revenue  act  sponsored  by  the 
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of  phlRteK  fhe 
Ifooptaoies.  ezpamded  tkem.  They^  teMft 
what  I  caU  a  vamAij  paih  cr  a  «*»^ittry 
trail.  wUcb  pmlttwl  anl  vitafcka  a( 
toopkuilcB  to  0ei  ttarooiAk.  and  made  it  la> 
to  a  4-laiie  taigbwaj,  so  that  s  lO-tim 
Wuck  of  tax  evasion  eoukl  be  drii 
right  tlirou^  ttie  fiscal  btttfbway. 
Ueve  ne,  the  hwniaiiM  are  theze.  The 
Senator  is  correet.  1  sImB  )ain  with  him 
oQce  and  for  aU  in  any  battle  whidb 
eotnes  up  in  the  Senate  to 
kxiphotes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ttaank  fhe 
from  MiKicaoka.  I  know  XbaX,  sinee  be 
was  a  distingiiiidbed  Meabcr  of  the  Mth 
CongrcsB.  he  will  agree  wiUi  ne  ttet  we 
are  not  sjieaklin  in  sncraBtieB  wlicn  wc 
say  that  in  tlie  report  of  the  Jsint  Com- 
mittee OB  the  Bconomic  Report  to  the 
CoBgreas  dated  January  i,  VK%,  tbe 
cfaainDan  o<  tkiat  eonuiitttee,  ttie  ittr 
ttnguiifaed  seniar  Senator  iron  Olkiots 

IMr.  DooBXAs]  poftotK  oat  In  chapter  and 
vecK  exactly  irticre  flw  tax  k 
are,  ao  that  aU  wiio  run  tsaH  read. 

Mr.  HUMPHRSy.   Thatiawiiyl 
cd  acaiDsk  the  tax  bUL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President, 
most  be  fair:  ao^.  in  fatrnrss.  ooe  auist 
couDend  the  PreHdait  tar  hte  strvi« 
stand—indeed.  I  woold  say  his  coar»- 
gcous  stand  in  sivport 
trade,  a  stand  wMch.  I 
caused  creat  grief  tammm 
of  Ida  own  party,  bat  a  aland  for  whidh 
I  ttaittk  we  must  gire  Mas  aO  doe  credK. 

We  mast  eammmiL  bias  tor  his  ad- 
vocacy o<  ttae  antOBl  aeenrity  proKiam: 
for  fate  advocacy  «(  an  cxtcnsiOD  of  atn- 
innun-wage  coverage;  tor  an  txpaa^cm. 
o(  the  Mattaud  Science  Foundation,  al- 
though, IB  wB3f  Jodgment,  that  did  not  go 
far  csao^;  and  for  bis  courage  to  be 
wiiUng  to  adorit  now  that  he 
when  be  receded  laat  year  the  ree( 
■KndationB  d.  the  CardinR-  ri—lllii. 
which  would  have  provided  additional 
pay  for  griMfftrrt  imliiimlm  and  aden- 
tlfie  and  other  speciaMaed  personnci, 
both  in  the  armed  aervlees  and  in  the 
civil  service: 

It  takca  a  Ug  man  to  adam  be  k 
vrona.  I  aaa  happy  to  say  that  the 
President  was  wfUnc  to  do  it^ 

Ih^jettieMIIs 

the  f^>— "HUT  0 

the  distingalihed  Jiudor 

iMr.  SnowBTawl  asid  in  the 

avil 

Service  by  me  will  promptly  reectve  fa- 
vorahie  aetten  by  this  body,  those  bills 
eakbodyins,  as  ther  dow  the  reeaBanen- 
dationa  o<  the  CardlBer  »eport> 

Tbe  fandaineutal  dlBi.'wIty  wttb  ttie 


instead  d 


of  the  United 


to  be 


■t  he  waniB  the 
not  by  ttKae  who 
.  —  by  the  chlldrcB  of 
tomorrow,  wtio  win  forgo  a  decent  e(^»> 
oitlan;  bv^  the  fMMiwfcbs  lAm  wiB  be  de- 
nied decent  shelter;  by  the  old,  vdio  if*r 
adeviate  aeearity,-  br  the  joUesSv  who 
cannoi  obtain  enqdoynait;  and  by  the 
in.  whose  bcaUh  pcoUexm  he  wiU  net 
face  np  to. 

The  President  saya: 

r  beHeve  tWs  tnrdget  atfequatBly  prorMW 
tar  oar  Pedend  respanaRiflftieB  te  ttte 


With  an  dtf  erence  to  a  great  mlBtary 
leader  and  a  courageous  Ainerican,  I  am 
compriled  to  say  it  does  not> 

The  Pretident  says; 

a  tradttlon  cT  xaOOng 

and    weifavi     an 


wken    their 


And  ao  we  do.    Tlie  Rresident  says: 

We  do  not  shick  our  clear  myoneihni  tlf 
wtien  new  chaUccgn  arise. 

Nor  do  we  when  brave  and 

leadership  ihows   as  ttae  way. 

Congress  beard  the  President's  state  ct 
the  Union  message  bust  Tbnrsday.  I 
bovcd  we  iiad  found  that  leaderstalpL 
Itaeems  to  me  to  faacve  vanished  over  the 


BEJUfSBA 


Hdi 


Altar   ■■•■■iiiie    !■■(   veek   to 

WlBiitfiuairs  pROBldag  vonh  ta  his  state  or 
tke  Dnloa  aaMicBs,  tt  waa  a  tftoaiyolirtBi—t 
to  aukdy  detaUB  o<  Ue  l>Hd«Bi  -m-THj»  Per- 
haps U  was  bait  wimmxl  up  \xl  the  fizat 
sentence  of  a  Washington  Post  editoclal: 
"TFie  Plesfdent^  timH^et  iSaet  not  measnre 
ftp   to  the  efagflenye   of  the  times."     Ttre 

as    re^valatf    In    tbe 
koKt  at  m 

fn  Mete  te  tbiK  s^aee  age.    n  _ 
the  )ietkxi>»  capact^,  m 

aa  the  nscewstty.  to  lehwiW  it»  rtefrnaae  

at  the  same  tlnae  to  buUd.  \iA  T^t^fti  ^^t\^ 
economic  strensCb  by  which  the  <v->»T^jwfn^««Ti 
wttb  cotnmmfsm  wffl  flmny  be  won.    Onoe 

it  wt  apfWRBt  that  tB  sptte  of  Ms  bfave 


budget  Is  thai  It  la  baaed  on 
an  obsolete  phMnauplqr.  a  pbHosofdiy 
which  fails  to  xeoogniae  tibe  ivoportions 
of  the  IhiTiian  threat,  a  rKn^ir^nitiy 
which  in  lla  heart  bUcwta  that  the  icnl 
threat  to  Amoioai  freedoa  h  higher 
taxation. 
In  point  of  faely  we  have 
idfer  \9  while 
tofeoK  dctcrtaated  In 
wMh    ttiat    of 


the 

bcougfat 

iTangpr 

TUmuU  BACK  CLOCK 

Foe  tbe  sake  of  bringing  Qie  fnartgrf  into 

pncsrloos  balance,  the  Prcsfdent  has  not 

cfotry  seSBipeQ  on  <xefense  aiMf  ToPtH^n  sf^ 

ImxX  feaa  pnnKsed  tarataw  back  tte  eloek  oa 


.     .  «ar  delenea   budget  Is   less   

military  axtd  clvIUan.  experts  have  salA  Is 

necessary.     Beaearch  tnCL  ds^elopaicni  Cor 

peueti sling  ocrter  space  Ztare  agatzL  Iieeii 

slighted  and  starved,  virtually  siMiiirin.  that 
to 


!•  no 

recession  that  cetxttamea  t»  gimr.  It  we  •• 
*•  — l^ai  *■  •«»  att-o«rt  ■trvnla  wtth  the 
Soviet,  the  4rst  laqubUe  to  tnU  em^oymeBt 
anrf  follest  utflTiation  of  our  productive  re- 
■omres.  The  new  budget  falls  to  keep  pace 
wtth  ear  normal  eeonomlc  growth,  let  akme 
provide  any  iMemtae  ler  aeeelerating  that 
t»  aaaei  any  aaoergncy  chaOiiKe. 


any  receasloti  In  the  Halted  Btakea  ta 
ows  aaA  all  too  costly.  WkUa  oiw  buUi-aa 
ut^vuucds  may  pteveat  a  Trrsssliiii  y^gaj 
fttjra  blossoming  Into  Oie  kind  of  fuU-fltod^d 
depressions^  we  have  had  in  the  past,  any 
•wotiBsKj  stowtfowB  and  liitiLuee  to 
pkiyiiHul.  reA 

at  a  time  when  U  b  en  Mai  . 
arid  hi   aampetinon  wttk  tha 
caiiitalhtle  eyMcai  ttf  tha  Sovlcl.    We 
Bo4  focset  that. 


state  of  OB 


ly  af- 


ar OB  toea 

the  portaiB  of  Hm 

Unten  Message  taUdoac  about 

Yet  no  provlaloa  has  bcca.  aaaite  to>'_ 

recUve  action  on  this  liont.     In  fact.~ae  the 

Washington    Post    conuncnted    etBtorlarry 

"The  lack  of  boldness  ta  tWs  area  ratses  the 

«raeetkm  wbetber  the  admlirfeWattoD  Is  not 

beginning  to  think  o<  i 

ttae  saniitli  it  wID  kmy  aa 

Whaee  are  the  works  of  peace?    What  B  B 

th*t  we  arc  trying  to  protecil    la  the  UaMaa 

States  to  be  c&ncemcd  only  with  pceaecvUc 

^f^dom^ssquare  mlleagB— or  Is  It  conearaed 

wtth  fteeituui^  liisUluthms.  Itr  hupes  aoCT  Its 

promise  e(  a  rlelier  and  fUBer  HTeT" 


I  RESPOKSIBILIXIXa 

said  the  PtcaUest.  "do  net 
shirk  our  clear  respcnsfblUties  when  mem 
chaUenges  arise."  Yet  that  la  exactly  what 
the  new  budget  does.  It  to  a  statement  of 
leek  of  wiaaOfte  hi  the  AnMrtakD  people, 
in  the  American  economy,  and  In  aa  fhie 
cramaBt  a(  the  UnMad  Statas  to  aaeet  the 
yrnaslMr  ana  daneers  oS  the  «hiWBS^  a^  eT 
apace  coB«|aest.  It  is  ttae  trluaieli  s<  » 
anced  budget  ovex  a  >>nt""T'rd 


Mr.  OOOPEB.  Mr.  President,  wfll  flM 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CZiABK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  ta 
the  SenatTtrom  Keotwky. 

Mr.COOPBR.  I  have  Hstened  to  the 
«P«eh  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  do  noe  questfcju  the  patrfciCie 
iSQKilseo  and  notiyvs  wlrieh  led  hte  to 
deliver  it.  Certainly  I  am  not  here  at 
Oils  ttee  or  day  to  answer  Us  speeeb  in 
dctall.  beeanse.  fa  fact.  I  am  sore  ttmt  as 
ttie  wfiefcai  ewmbjiits  it  wfD  be  abova 
that  en  many  of  tbe  things  which  be 


Tlie  «i^  mwon  I  rise  fi  to  refer  to  tbe 
nal  Btoteawnt  of  fakv  speech,  ta  whfeb 
he  Qoestfoned  whether  the  President  has 
met  tire  fsiaes  of  ttds  day.  HtMsbtnteet 
Is  sdoirtetl  in  ft;  present  f onn,  a  Qaestla& 
may  possibly  arise  as  to  whetlier  tt  Is  la 
balance.  A  qiupstion  may  arise  as  to 
whether  there  ■^'""M  be  deficit  fttane- 
Inc  or  a  raising  of  taxes.  As  tbe  Rrnatnr 
has  said.  tSiat  is  a  iifittiT  of  jadgment. 
Many  ccansmlats  aslght  dilcr  on  thst 


<iue>^  wards  ta  the  state  of  the  Cnlon 

aage — are  below  what  we  shonTrt  be  doing 
anyhow,  and  aiuuli  befow  what  ts  leijulied 
lt>  nateft  satf  eotntter  the  Ajilel  ecuuteolc 


■  mnested  in  his 

atttdsthM^aadirfhe 

my   diatlBgnffltaed   fjrtaid 

mr.  Homnmu  has  wmg- 

gested  are  adopted,  then  Wis  budget  wfll 
be  greatly  oat  of  balanee.  and  tbe  iasue 
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Will  be  whether  we  would  support  in- 
creased taxes.  I  may  say  that  I  would. 
We  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

So  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  fr«»n 
Pennsylvania  If  he  and  other  Senators  tm 
his  side  of  the  aisle  woidd  support  an  In- 
crease in  taxes  to  meet  the  program 
about  which  he  has  spoken. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  speak  only  for  my- 
self to  the  disttDyerulshed  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  would.  I  have  so  stated  on 
many  public  occasions  during  the  past 
12  months. » 

Mr.  CCX>FER.  I  think  those  who  have 
questioned  the  program  must  meet  that 
Issue.  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  de- 
fense proposal  and  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
posal are  adequate.  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  greater  than  or  approximate 
the  proposals  which  were  made  last  year, 
and  which  Congress  struck  down.  The 
same  may  be  said  concerning  the  pro- 
posals on  education,  which  it  was  not 
possible,  even,  to  have  come  out  of  the 
committee  of  this  body. 

The  question  of  direction  can  only  be 
from  the  administration. 

The  question  is  whether  the  Nation 
wants  to  tnist  the  administration  or 
trust  Congress,  which  has  so  greatly 
Changed  its  position  in  1  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  in  this  speech 
question  the  adequacy  of  the  programs 
for  mutvial  security  or  foreign  aid.  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  them  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  they  are  adequate  or 
not.  

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amotmt  is  $800 
million  more  than  the  Congreaa  voted 
last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  was  present  when 
both  the  defense  budget  and  the  mutual 
security  budget  were  before  the  Senate 
last  year.  I  went  across  the  aisle  and 
spoke  to  3  or  4  of  my  Republican  friends 
and  said.  "If  you  gentlemen  will  pro- 
pose amendments  to  those  biUs  to  re- 
store the  amounts  requested  by  the 
President,  you  will  get  1  vote  from  1 
Democrat."   I  could  not  find  any  takers. 

Mr.  COOPBR.  The  record  will  speak 
for  Itself.    

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  our  es- 
teemed friend  from  Kentucky  deserves  a 
frank  answer  to  a  frank  and  direct  ques- 
tion. Needless  to  say.  if  we  are  to  be 
critical  about  the  budiset  and  say  that 
It  does  not  provide  adequately,  from 
one's  point  of  view,  for  the  national  secu- 
rity and  for  domestic  needs,  what  we  are 
really  saying  is  that  we  need  more 
money.  That  is  what  I  say.  I  say,  fur- 
thermore, that  if  more  taxes  are  nMded, 
Ishall  vote  for  them. 

Z  am  not  one  who  believes  that  even 
a  deficit  Is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  this  country.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  an  eeommiy  which  is  in  reces- 
sion, it  may  very  weU  be  that  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  deficit  flnan^py 
can  be  Justified,  because  deficit  financ- 
ing provides  greater  credit  for  the 
American  economy,  strange  as  that  may 
sound.  But  that  is  the  way  it  works 
under  this  strange,  mystical  financial 
system  we  have. 

♦w'  ^  °?*  T"**  *®  P^  ^^oOx  sides  of 
the  street.    I  respect  the  honesty  and 
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integrity  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
We  cannot  be  in  favor  of  increised  ap- 
propriations unless  we  are  williiig  to  pay 
for  them,  or  to  stand  up  and  ^y  that 
we  are  wilUng  to  take  the  responsibility, 
in  part,  for  deficit  financing.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  either  of  those  things. 

I  do  not  share  the  optimism  lof  some 
concerning  the  mutual  securitjrt  budget. 
I  have  only  my  personal  point  of  view; 
I  lay  no  claim  to  expert  knowledge.  But 
let  me  state  my  personal  point  pf  view. 
Last  year  the  President  orlKlnisilly  re- 
quested $4,800,000,000  for  mutual  secu- 
rity. He  retreated  approximately  $300 
million  before  we  in  the  Senate  even  got 
started  on  that  authorization;  tie  Pres- 
ident reduced  it  of  his  own  Volition. 
That  left  a  requested  authorization  of 
$4,500,000,000;  and,  as  we  kn^,  that 
authorization  was  made  by  us'  largely 
intact.  It  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  a«id  I  be- 
lieve no  major  changes  were  made  in  the 
Senate.  The  actual  authorizatidn  voted 
by  us  was,  in  round  numbers,  approxi- 
mately $4,400,000,000.  The  penator 
from  Kentucky  is  correct  when  jhe  says 
the  President's  request  this  yeat,  a  re- 
quest for  $3,900,000,000,  is  approximately 
$800  million  more — as  I  believe  he  said — 
than  the  amoimt  which  finally  was  ap- 
propriated last  year.  However,  il;  is  also 
$800  million  less  than  was  requested  last 
year.  The  President  of  the  \  United 
States  does  not  malce  the  appropria- 
tions; the  Congress  makes  themj  If  the 
Congress  makes  a  mistake,  it  mfst  bear 
the  responsibUity.  But  if  $4,50<t000,000 
was  required  last  year,  before 
before  the  revelations  we  now 
fore  the  Senate  Preparedness 
mittee  had  the  expose  it  is  obtai 
in  regard  to  our  inadequacies,  b_ 
State  Department  revealed — as  it  has 
within  the  last  month— the  din|ensions 
of  the  Soviet  economic  offenilve;  If 
$4,500,000,000  was  required  lajt  year, 
when  Eisenhower  could  say,  "Peice  and 
prosperity,"  and  could  convince  most  of 
the  people  that  he  was  correct,  how  In 
the  world  are  we  going  to  be  abl^  to  get 
by  with  a  request  by  the  President  for 
$3,900,000,000  this  year,  when  si^osedly 
the  Soviet  Union  is  mairing  iniiMuls  in 
the  Middle  East;  when  supposetty,  ac- 
cording to  the  President,  thei  major 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  eobnomic 
not  military?  In  that  conneition,  I 
point  out  that  the  President  salt  in  his 
message  that  the  major  threat  ftom  the 
Soviet  Union  is  economic.  With  the 
major  threat  from  the  Soviet|  Union 
being  economic,  the  President  xu^  pro- 
poses that  we  retreat  to  the  ejitent  of 
$600  million  from  what  he  said  were 
the  minimum  estimates  last  ye**,  after 
he  had  revised  those  estlmateei  down- 
ward to  the  extent  of  $400 
Actually,  the  present  estimate  is  $1 
billion  less  than  the  President  irst  re- 
quested last  year. 
Mr.  President.  I  know  that  Sbnaton 

do  not  obtain  votes  or  do  not  maki  them, 
selves  great  public  herov  or  great  vote- 
getters  by  saying  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  inadequate.  Nevertleless  I 
say  it  is  Inadequate.  It  is  groesljf  inade- 
quate,  not  only  in  terms  of  mckiey-  it 
Is  also  inadequate  in  terms  of  t  le  wav 
It  is  managed.  ^^ 


I  repeat  today  what  I  hav^  said  to  the 
Senate  before.  Last  year  the  Congress 
was  told  that  an  international  develop- 
ment loan  fund  was  needed,  and  that 
the  financing  should  be  on  4  loan  bCMis, 
and  that  we  had  to  set  itlup  at  once' 
We  did  that.  We  appropriated  money 
for  the  intematitmal  loan  fund.  We  au- 
thorized $625  million  more  fOr  this  year. 
But  when  was  the  loan  fimd  established? 
It  was  established  only  kist  month 
Only  last  month  the  administration 
finally  got  the  board  set  up,  and  only 
within  the  last  month  did  the  adminis- 
tration finally  find  a  director  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  wi$h  to  know 
how  many  loans  have  been  made?  Up 
to  last  month,  approximately  one  loan 
was  made.  They  had  to  fl]|d  one  they 
could  make.  The  same  adiiinistration 
which  tells  us  we  must  do  these  things, 
and  tells  us  that  the  urgency  is  here  and' 
that  the  hour  of  decision  has  arrived 
waited  6  months  before  it  even  moved 
to  set  up  the  IntemaUonal  Loan  Board. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  trouble  getUng 
IntemaUonal  aid  funds  aiH>ropriated 
this  year.  j 

But  I  wish  to  go  on  record  how  as  say- 
ing that  I  do  not  believe  Mie  mutual 
seciuity  budget  is  adequate.  I  think 
it  reveals  again  the  failure  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  recognize  taie  propor- 
tions, the  dimensions,  the  intensity  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Soviet  mauu^e 
We  have  missiles  misery.  No  doubt  we 
shall  be  able  to  appropi14te  all  the 
money  the  administration  witnts  appro- 
priated for  missiles,  and  I  amm  favor  of 
doing  that.  But  for  all  we  know,  the 
Soviet  may  be  leading  us  ddwn  a  blind 
alley— an  alley  of  rearmam«it  and  of 
ccmstantly  increasing  exp^ditures  for 
the  miUtary,  while  the  Sovtetii  are  work- 
ing out  economic  and  loan  programs  and 
are  beating  us  to  the  pundk  day  after 

Let  us  read  the  newspaperl.  I  do  not 
know  who  in  the  administr|itkm  reads 
them.  But  this  morning  w$  were  told 
In  a  feature  article  written  bQr  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy,  and  published  in  th<  New  York 
Times— we  were  told  it  agai^— that  the 
State  Department  itself  has  released  re- 
ports that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  is 
engaging  in  a  tremaidously  large  for- 
eign-aid program,  but  aboiis  keeping 
its  pnxnises  and  is  deUverlni  on  sched- 
ule and  is  stepping  up  1^  mi»^»y^i^\^ 
offensive.  i 

But  what  is  Dwlght  Biseitiower  ree- 
cmmending?  Let  us  stop  ir«rf<^«ng  our- 
selves, Blr.  President.  A  lnewq)aper 
headline  does  not  mean  thai  there  is  a 
bigger  program.  Instead,  ttlmay  mean 
that  we  are  being  fooled.         | 

This  budget  recommends  i  KOO  mil- 
lion retreat  from  last  year,  ii  terms  of 
the  Presidential  reoonunendiition.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  $800  million  more  than  Con- 
gms  finally  appropriated.  But  the 
President  does  not  approiHridte;  he  rec- 
ommends. I  suggest  that  the  President 
recommend  a  program  that  islbig  enough 
in  any  area.  Then  if  the  Congress 
makes  a  mistake  or  falters,  the  public 
will  find  that  out.  The  public  is  fed  up 
with  a  Congress  that  has  put  budget 
ceilings  ahead  of  seciulty.  The  public 
is  fed  up  with  a  Congress  and  with  an 
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•dminislntkm  thai  have  pal  a  balanced 

budcei  ahead  of  adeqiaate 

power.    It  is  Maut  ttoat  we  g^M^Hir  that 

faet^ 

Mr.  CLABK.  Mr.  Prcridcnt.  I  th^*.^ 
my  friend,  tte  Senator  Ixom  Mtniifaota, 
1  wonder  whether  be  realteea  that  ac- 
eountanks  have  a  IMtie  too  mneh  to  do 
today  with  fixtaic  pnUie  pottctaa  in  a 
UmectperiL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Bes^ 
ator  fraoa  FennayhnuEiiA.  azMlI  alao  thank 
hia  for  Ub  presentation  of  these  ma^ 
ters,  because  I  do  not  like  the  bodeet. 

Mr.  CI  ARK  Mr.  Piesidezit,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

BUDGET  RBQUIRE8   CLOSINa  TAX 
LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  have 
always  felt  that  the  greatest  compensa- 
tion I  receive  from  service  in  my  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  the  education  I 
receive  by  Biean»  of  the  exkUi^tcnment 
which  Is  bestowed  ai>on  me  froat  semi- 
nar to  seminar,  as  1  carry  ovfc  waj  wotIc 
in  the  Senate. 

lUs  afternoon  I  have  taken  one  of 
the  most  fdnralional  seminars  of  my  13 
years  in  the  Senate,  aa  I  have  iii4<>y>fd 
to  three  great  educational  lect«ires  by 
three  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  Sen- 
ate. One  was  giwn  earlier  %M»  after- 
noon by  the  Senator  from  Mlmifaota 
fMr.  HwpHKrr}.  as  he  disettssed  some 
of  America's  problems  in  acricoltmie: 
one  was  given  later  In  the  afternoon  Iqr 
the  Senator  from  Tennoace  [Mr.  CkMul, 
as  he  again  brouchi  to  the  attmrien  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  afttaBtteB  e<  the 
Aaierican  people  acme  very  peiUuent 
f aetv  wMdi  they  need  to  know  fax  re- 
gard to  the  atomic-energy  problem 
which  oanfronts  oa. 

X  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
neasee  thai  I  tevc  been  pnwd  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him,  the  SoMtor  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jscnoir).  the  Senrtor 
from  New  Mexico  TMr.  AimmoirT.  and 
other  members  of  the  Semite  as  for  the 
past  several  years  we  have  sought  to 
urge  upon  this  artmlnistraflon  the  need 
for  a  crash  procram  lor  tha  develop' 
ment  of  nuclear  power.  It  wiU  be  re- 
called tha$  sane  tine  ago  I  f  onght  here 
on  the  fleer  of  ttie  Senate  tor  the  btiikl- 
tog  of  a  pilot  iriant  reactor  at  Hanford. 
Wash.,  only  to  be  roundly  criticized  as 
a  mere  theorist  by  some  of  the  reaction- 
ary press  of  my  State  and  elsewhere. 
Bui  I  thiirii  this  afternoon  the 
iron  TfeBnessee  made  a  grea* 
ttontooigbodyof  knowledje  In 
tlon  with  the  atonle-eBergy  needs  of  the 
eoontry.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
what  I  thizd:  was  an  ontstandtng  ke- 
snttsble  for  delivery,  let  me 
from  any  college  platform  In 
America. 

In  the  last  half  hour  we  have  listened 
to  a  very  abla  analysis  of  tha  budoet^  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  LMr. 
CLMuil.  I  do  not  haive  to  tea  the  Senate 
that  his  poaitton  In  (Ifilf 
and  the  reeeinition  ttat  Is 


taken  the  thne  to  read  it— I  knew  that 
here  was  another  manifestation  of  gross 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States^  Of  coux&e.  I 
reoognJaed  thai  ineonpcicnce  on  Inan- 
gnratlon  Day  tan  igsS;  mj  mmm  ot  ac- 
ttonstaee  then  has  been  a  consistent  one 
of  seeking  to  awaken  my  eoOeagaes  In 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  my  country 
to  tlie  need  to  exercise  our  powers  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  cbeck 
a  grossly  incompetent  *«*i— t»»tTtmtkiB, 
This  ia  only  the  most  recent  kat  of  evi- 
dcnee  which  has  been  praented  to  us. 
IML,  Mr.  President,  ft  wffl  not  be  the  last. 

I  have  ahrays  been  willing  to  vote  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  a  donon- 
strable  need  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  my  country.  I  have  alao  uxgcd 
that  we  m  the  Congress  do  TmnmOyVw^  x^ 
Aep  the  favorable  discilmlnation  that 
ttie  President  of  the  United  States, 
through  his  fiscal  policies,  has  shown  big 
business  interests  in  the  country  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  •Ai^tniftrat.ion 

The  Bacoaa  wiU  show  that  I  have 
f  oagbt  the  tax  loophole  proposal  of 
President  Bsenhower.  I  have  fdt  they 
have  been  mijostifled. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  we  must 
vote  foe  increased  taxea  If  we  vote  for 
Ugbcr  appropriatk>oa — and  I  am  ready 
to  do  that  IwiT  only  alter  we  have 
^eaned  np  the  tax  program  «rf  the  Hsen- 
hower  a< hill  nfstra tlon  and  adopted  a  tax 
piogram  based  ttpon  an  abfhty  to  pay. 

We  would  not  have  ttiis  tax  problem. 
Mr,  PresidcDty  if  a  coahUon  had  noi  gone 
to  work  In  the  Senate,  when  a  groop 
of  Dcnoerato  entered  Into  a  eoaUtlen 
with  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
and  let  the  adtntstratlcn  piU  through 
this  unfair  tax  psntiin  i  hope  now 
that  as  My  ooUeagaca  give  more  and 
more  evidence  of  thtir  detczmiaatlon  to 
carry  the  fight  to  the  artaitnistration. 
there  will  be  lever  eoalitlflBs  and  that 
we  wfl]  feaslst  that  theae  qaesHoiM  be 
decided  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  couulry^ 

When  we  rid  the  tax  system  of  the 
Eisenhower  tax  f avoritlSBa  to  big  bml- 
in  this  country,  then  ttie 

'  fnan  OcegoB  wID  be  ready 
to  vote  for  hicreaaes  in  taxes  baaed  apon 
abflfty  to  pay;  btrt  mttQ  we  do  so  I  wfll 
vote  for  deficit  flnancfng  because  I  do 
not  propose  to  liapose  higher  taxes  upon 
the  httla  taxpayera  of  this  eoonlsy— Itt- 
tte  ao  far  aa  their  '■*'"''— *^  alativ  Is 

what  they  pay  to  reMton  to  their  abfitty 
to  pay. 


At  long  last.  Ok  Wadiington  Pbet  is 
^'^♦''nlnc  to  wiile  aome  editotiala  that 
^tee  some  o^rerdoe  weations  as  to  the 
wapetence  of  the  adasinistratkn. 
^A  lew  minntcs  ago  the  Senator  from 
Pennaartvanla  placed  in  the  Bacoaa  a  re- 
eena  Washington  Post  ed&tortel  on  the 
President's  budget.  I  note  that  in  the 
Waahinston  Post  of  this  moniing  there 
was  an  editorial  entitled  ''State  of  the 
President,"  and  I  tJdL  imanlmoiis  consent 
to  have  it  incorporafced  at  thib  poii^  in 
the  HacQB»  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  obleclMm.  the  . 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttia  ] 
asfoUona: 

9ntt  01 

_^rt  wonld  be  eneoiuaglug  to  tMBk  ttal 
PvsBMecit  KsenlMnpvr  te  as  pyyH  ac 
JJv^mftpXtj,  hn  Bcwc  CDo£a«nee 
the  test  Uneg  Oetotaer  SO.  dM 
that  tmfKKmioD..  Mr.  riMnliiiwM  ■ppmnid 
to  Ma»*  aeed  aaA  stewad.  down,  aa  a  result 
of  bia  atrolLe  and  otbet  rnnfrn.  ^ntf  he 
faltered  a  good  bit  In  aoswerfng  questions. 
One  can  only  admire  his  dedication  and 
determination  to  carry  out  Ma  Job;  ^ 
Il  rcMMB  for  caacera,  toov 
vigor. 

Ia  atwral  pvtieiilus  i«»  thoagbt  the  ] 
doKt  VM  iflia  tkan  uk\)ttf\\\%^  Oa^lti 

constraetiva   gtnnral  ton*  oL  tUa 

Ttaa  &iat  coacarxMd.  bla  letter  to  Prima  lOnla-' 
tar  Bulganin.  Mr.  Eiaenbower  aeamed  nir- 
prlsed  to  learn  that  M*  letter  dMf  not  eon- 
tain  an  expression  of  hope  that  It  woeM 
rBe«l»»  the  — —  pubMet^  t^  tha   aerlet 

bera.  Tbla,  of  courae,  baa  aoC  baan  ttea  mmr, 
untu  yMtardaj .  at  iMst,  the  peopla  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  lisd  not  learned  of  the  Pieeldwin 
letter.  Tlilfl  kind  of  clamp  on  information 
la  one  of  ttie  real  baiilaia  to  •  i 

It  M  one  e(  the 
win«n  the  Zmo 


brttw  asMkaiyng  ef  the 

press,  alileli  has  done  sneh  an  efleettre    ^ 
Fntvda  job  for  tbe  Elsenbover  adtaki- 
trtrattnn  ever  staica  It  took  cdtee.    By 


to  answer  for,  bee— se  to  mg 

If  it  had  carried  ottt  tSie  historic  rs- 
sponsIbHitfes  of  JoamaBsm  fn  Vbis  coun- 
try, the  American  people  would  have  had 
■aany  of  the  facts  that  have  been  kept 
from  them  about  this  administratloB, 


li««D  aa 

Mr.  EUenhow 
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aald«  all  the  mounting  protests  against  Sec- 
retary Dulles  and  cling  to  him  patbeticallj 
as  tbe  wisest  man  he  knows. 

Mr.  MORSE.    M^.  President.  I  think 
this  editorial  is  long  overdue.    I  think 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  should  have  been  writing  edi- 
torials of  this  type  for  quite  some  time 
now.  because  this  Is  nothing  new  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  President. 
It  has  been  obvious,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
those  who  want  to  see.  for  quite  some 
time.    But  I  am  glad  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  get  some  objective  Journal- 
ism from  the  American  press,  as  evi- 
denced, for  example,  by  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  dealing 
with  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing great  headway  with  their  economic 
offensive  in  South  America.    I  speak  on 
this  subject  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Relations.    It  bears  out  what  some 
of  us  have  tried  to  tell  the  Senate  in 
speeches  for  the  past  several  years  with 
regard  to  this  subject.    I  have  a  second 
editorial   from   the   New   York   Herald 
Tribune,     entitled     "Argentina     Looks 
East."    There  is  no  new  information  in 
these  editorials,  but  I  am  glad  that  the 
Republican  editorial  writers  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  at  last  are  recog- 
nizing some  facts  of  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiiD.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Herald  IVlbune  of 
December  27,  1957] 
Thx  Sovicrs  Touch  a  Sose  Spot 
The  Soviet  effort  to  move  In  on  South 
American  oil  development,  reported  yester- 
day In  this  newspaper  by  Mr.  Joseph  New- 
man from  Buenos  Aires,  touches  a  sore  spot 
in  hemispheric  relations.  Petroleum  Is  the 
Ufeblood  of  a  modem  nation.  Those  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  sufficient  resources 
of  their  own  in  this  vital  respect,  feel  dan- 
gerously dependent  on  foreigners  and  must 
pay  with  precious  foreign  exchange  for 
transfusions  of  the  fluid.  But  even  if  petro- 
leiua  is  in  the  ground,  expensive  Imports  of 
skills  and  machinery  are  necessary  if  it  is 
to  be  extracted.  The  long  history  of  "con- 
cessions" to  foreign  capital  in  underdevel- 
oped lands  have  made  the  latter  very  re- 
luctant to  grant  the  estabUshed  oU  com- 
panies rights  of  exploration  and  produc- 
tion. On  these  needs  and  fears  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  prepared  to  capitalize. 

Brazil,  for  example,  where  the  Soviets  are 
making  their  first  moves  through  a  trading 
Arm  called  Torgbras,  headed  by  a  Brazilian, 
Col.  Tito  do  Canto,  has  vested  a  govern- 
ment corporation,  Petrobras,  with  the  ex- 
cltulve  right  to  develop  its  petroleum  poten- 
tial. Brazil  has  liad  a  serious  problem  with 
foreign  exchange;  its  purchases  of  oil  prod- 
ucts abroad  have  accounted  for  some  20  per- 
cent of  its  imp>ort8  and  the  use  of  petroleum 
products  has  been  growing  with  the  in- 
creased industrialization  of  the  country. 
Petrobras  has  been  sinking  wells  and  biiild- 
ing  refineries  to  cut  down  on  this  drain  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  the  president  of  Petro- 
bras expresses  confidence  that  by  i960  the 
government  monopoly  will  produce  enough 
to  meet  aU  Brazil's  needs.  This  la  chal- 
lenged by  many,  in  and  out  of  Brasil.  to 
any  case,  unless  alien  oil  companies  are  to 
be  taken  into  partnership  for  oil  develoD- 
ment,  Petroluras  wiu  need  large  sums  for  ex- 
tracting and  rtflnlng  maohlnflry. 


In  most  areas  of  BrazU's  growii^  industry, 
foreign  capital,  private  and  pubU«,  has  been 
welcomed.  But  petroleiun  is  a  hat  political 
issue;  the  nationalists,  both  of T  the  right 
and  of  the  left  (including  the  Coisununists). 
are  Intensely  opposed  to  any  weakening  of 
Petrobras'  position.  The  generalpolicy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  in  the  hemisphere,  and  the 
relaxation  of  Government  contro)B  over  in- 
dustry and  finance.  Petrobras  thiia  has  re- 
ceived no  help  from  the  America^  Govern- 
ment, and  the  transactions  between  Ameri- 
can equipment  and  machinery  maiaif  acturers 
and  the  Brazilians  have  been  on  a  straight 
commercial  basis.  ~ 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  no  objec- 
tions  to   government-operated    industries 

quite  the  contrary— has  offered  to  supply 
Brazil  with  the  drills,  refining  equipment, 
and  other  necessaries  of  a  burgeoning  indus- 
try. In  other  parts  of  the  world  the-D.  8.  S.  R. 
has.  for  political  purposes,  made  economic 
arrangements  that  Include  long  ctedlts  and 
barter  deals  for  the  commodities  ol  the  pur- 
chasing country,  placing  little  or  bo  Imme- 
dUte  strain  on  foreign  exchangJT  If  the 
negotiations  with  Brazil  are  successful,  the 
Soviets  would  have  won  friends  *nong  the 
Brazilian  nationalists,  established  close  liai- 
son with,  if  not  a  measiire  of  control  over 
the  Brazilian  oU  Industry,  and  b«  ready  to 
extend  operations  to  lands  with  a  similar 
prob]em,  such  as  Argentina  and  Ch^le. 

It  would  be.  of  course,  a  major  ^agedy  if 
this  should  occur.  There  is  a  long  tradition 
of  close  friendship  between  the  Unlied  States 
and  BrazU,  and  American  investment  in  that 
country  has  been  heavy.  CerUlnly  no  ob- 
jections to  Petrobras  as  a  Governm^t  c(ni>o- 
Mtlon  should  Interfere  with  asslltanee  to 
Brazil  in  this  critical  area  of  Its  economy 
The  American  belief  that  private  ♦nterprlse 
could  do  the  Job  more  efnclentlt  is  well 
founded  in  experience.  But  the  emotions  of 
nationalism  are  not  amenable  to  argument. 
The  United  States  cannot  give  tl^  Soviets 
the  keys  to  South  America  to  prove  tits  point. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  4,  1958)  | 
AaoKNTiNA  Looks  East  1 
It  is  t>ad  enough  that  the  free  ^rld  has 
so  bungled  things  as  to  allow  a  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Middle  East.  It  Would  be 
catastrophic  if  we  now  wltlessly  abet  a  Soviet 
penetration  of  Latin  America.  But  there 
are  already  signs  of  this  happening.  More 
than  a  week  ago.  our  Joseph  Ne\Jman  re- 
ported the  activities  of  a  firm  offering  Soviet 
autoe.  oil  drtlling  rtgs.  and  other  goods  to 
BrazU.  Brazil,  like  Argentina  and  ChUe. 
beUeves  that  United  States  credits  for  such 
purposes  have  been  withheld  because  Wash- 
ington wishes  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  South  American  tountrlee 
favor  government  monopolies  in'  certain 
areas  of  the  economy.  Now  comes  *the  nat- 
ural resiilt  of  Washington's  coyness  and  Mos- 
cow's offers— Argentina  is  sending  an  eco- 
nomic mission  to  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  ntat  week 
BrazU.  Uruguay,  and  ColombU  mirty  follow 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Preiildent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thire  be  printed 
in  the  Rtcobs.  following  he  editorials 
which  I  introduced  from  th  s  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  HeUld  Tribune 
a  remarkably  critical  editdrial.  for  thJ« 
newspaper,  the  Oregonian.!  of  Portland 
Oreg.,  which  has  given  my  State  many 
an  Eisenhower  snowstorm  editorial  The 
editorial  is  enUtled  "Inlpression  of 
Weakness."  j 

There  being  no  objection,' the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso 
as  follows:  i  •-*'*««', 

iMPKESsioM  or  WeaxUxss 

.^^^^7°  '5^  ^^  President  Elsenhower 
and  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  people  of  America 
by  television  Monday  night  misfired  so  badlr 
that  there  must  be  consternation  in  Wash. 
Ington  and  other  NATO  cadltal.  on  this 
Christmas  day.  T  ^^ 

The  contrived  format  of  tU  show-   th* 

^,^lt  "^  ^^°.  *^**'  »«*°8  "e°  ti^lklng 
about  the  gravely  compromised  half-mw«! 
ures  which  both  bind  and  eeparate  Amert«i 
from  its  European  alUes.  in^lsely  cMual 

i°nd"wiS?.°"L'7  *^  °'  ^**  convSSon 
and  with  the  President  permitting  Dulles  to 
monopolize  the  program  with  a  long  nwnS 
log.  then  summarizing  by  reading  a  state- 
ment of  generalities-all  thesa  added  up  io 
the  worst  public  relations  Job  In  memorf  on 
tames  of  such  importance  t^  the  Unlt«l 
SUtes  and  survival  of  non-Co>nmunist  na- 
tions. I 

The  sense  of  what  they  were  tiylng  to  mr-^ 
and  most  ol  it  was  sound  enofgh-was  tost 
to  TV  viewers  dismayed  by  th«  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  President.  hU  lace  in  profile 
for  most  of  the  time  as  Dull*  dron^  on- 
♦>^-   seeming   vigor   he   displayed   in   pubUc 


suit. 

To  open  South  America  to  Soviet  economic 
penetration,  for  so  academic  a  riason  as 
encouraging  private  enterprise  In  oountries 
which  are  determined  to  keep  certalh  indiis- 
tries  in  government  hands,  is  stupid.  Latin 
America  generally  feels  that  it  has  baen  given 
the  short  end  of  the  stick  in  the  deposition 
of  United  States  economic  aid.  It  is  espe- 
cUUy  resentful  of  any  effort  by  Washington 
to  shape  poUcies  through  such  aicl  Much 
damage  has  already  been  done,  as  th^  Argen- 
tine mission  to  Moscow  makes  clter.  No 
more  can  be  permitted  to  occur,  dur  rela- 
tions with  South  America  are  so  clo^  and  so 
important  as  to  demand  the  instant  correc- 
tion of  anything  that  weakens  hemispheric 
unity-  i 


the 

appearances  in  Paris  entU-ely  abwnt-  ths 
power  and  confidence  he  can  ^nvey  to  an 
audience  coming  through  only  it  fleeting  in- 
tervals. Ike's  profile  showed  tt»e  toU  of  Ul- 
ness  and  bore  weariness.     At  a  time  when 

SLm*^*^""  ♦^u '^5  desperatelf  delres  the 
President  to  take  full  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship, he  sat  and  listened  to  a  Secretary  of 
state  whose  tireless  capabilities  have  been 
frustrated,  diminished  by  the  rigidity  of  hla 
crusader's  mind.  | 

Instead  of  the  President's  srtringlng  back 

S!?.  f^°^^^  *^""  ^  "»"^«  i'^  people 
r^.*,^"*^^^°  conference  really  was  more 
fruitful  than  it  appeared  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  sat  back  and  nllowed  Sec- 
retary Dulles— whom,  m  effect,  he  had  over- 
ruled in  accepting  the  Paris  compromises— 
to  interpret,  even  to  dissemble  a  bit.  to  re- 
peat the  Ured  theme  of  Soviet  faithlessness 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  NATO  nations 

^fti^ '","  *?*'"'•  ''^°'  ^  '"^'  "»«y  »»^«» 

setUed  almost  none  of  their  d^p  disagree- 

.««*^.*1J?**  Prwldent  nor  tie  Secretary 
even  hinted  at  the  economic  sacrifices,  the 
social  and  political  readjustments,  which  the 
American  people  must  accept  if  this  Nation 
is  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  either  by 
strengthening  NATO  or  by  perUous  and  far 
more  ooetly  withdrawal  accompanied  by 
massive,  unilateral  armament. 

In  rejecting  the  banal  Soviet  'proposal  for 
unlimited.  all-naUons  U.  N.  debate,  after 
Soviet  scoffing  of  NATO's  suggestion  of  a 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  on  disarmament 
neither  Elsenhower  nor  Dulles  gSve  any  hope 
for  an  alternative  to  massive  armament. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidiit.  I  shaU 
contmue  to  support  the  Pi^ident  on 
any  issue  on  which  I  think  he  is  right 
but  this  is  one  Senator  who«e  criticism' 
will  not  be  silenced  becausel  there  are 
those  who  think  it  is  not  gdod  politics 
to  tell  the  American  people  the  realities 
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as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

THX  BtTDGXT 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
budget,  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  or  two. 
I  shall  vote  for  whatever  dollar  amount 
is  demonstrated,  after  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  has  considered  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  to  be  needed 
for  defense.  But  after  13  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  come  to  expect  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  stereotyped  pattern  in  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  whenever  the 
Pentagon  Building  is  ready  for  another 
raid  on  public  funds,  we  should  get  ready 
for  a  great  deal  of  scare  propaganda. 
The  old  mills  of  propaganda  for  stirring 
up  the  h3rsteria  of  public  opinion  will 
turn  it  out  overtime. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  fact  that  we  are 
In  a  dangerous  position.  But  we  had 
better  keep  calm  in  this  situation  and 
not  sit  here  as  rubber  stamps,  giving 
approval  to  every  budgetary  request 
made  by  the  Pentagon  Building  through 
the  White  House  in  connection  with  the 
defense  program.  I  think  we  had  better 
question  how  much  padding  there  may 
be  In  such  a  request.  I  remember  that 
in  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago  we 
passed  a  bill,  of  which  I  was  proud  to 
be  author.  It  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time.  It  was  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion.  It  was 
a  bill  that  the  Hoover  Commission  and 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment said  would  save  millions  of  dollars. 
My  recollection  is  it  was  said  that  it 
would  save  an  estimated  $2  billion.  It 
was  a  bill  that  provided  for  the  central- 
ization of  the  purchasing  operations  of 
the  Pentagon  Building.  The  Record  will 
show  that  we  brought  out  in  the  hear- 
ings almost  unbelievable  waste  in  the 
purchasing  of  military  supplies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year.  In 
the  debate  on  appropriations.  I  asked 
for  a  progress  report  on  what  had  been 
happening  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
law,  because  it  is  the  law.  The  Pen- 
tagon had  not  yet  finished  its  catalog- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  putting  the  law 
into  effect.  The  Pentagon  said  it  had 
to  finish  its  cataloging  first. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  tremendous 
waste  going  on  year  in  and  year  out  in 
the  Pentagon  Building,  and  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  it.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  elected  to 
that  oflSce.  in  part  at  least,  because  of 
the  general  claim  made  by  his  support- 
ers at  the  time  that  we  needed  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  a  military  expert  and  who 
could  knock  some  heads  together  at  the 
Pentagon  Building.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing for  that.  What  do  we  have  concern- 
ing his  activity  to  end  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes in  the  Pentagon?  A  reply  to  the 
effect  that  he  hesitates  to  do  it.  because 
he  does  not  want  to  use  his  position  to 
do  it.  I  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  owes  it  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  do  it. 
It  is  one  reason  why  they  elected  him. 
and  it  is  about  time  he  got  on  the  job 
of  doing  it.  He  cannot  do  it  off  the  Job. 
either.  It  is  a  full-time  job,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  con- 
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fronting  him.  It  Involves  great  savings, 
amounting  to  billions  of  dollars,  which 
can  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers, if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  law  already  on  the  books 
to  centralize  military  purchasing. 

Thus,  one  can  proceed  ad  infinitum 
with  a  bill  of  particulars  against  this 
administration,  proving  what  I  have  said 
so  many  times,  and  repeat  today.  It 
can  best  be  described  as  a  grossly  incom- 
petent administration,  one  not  working 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

THX  FAKIC   aCESSACX 

The  message  we  received  today  on 
agricultiu'e.  as  I  turn  to  a  brief  state- 
ment on  it,  is  but  further  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  our  country. 

The  farm  message  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  reflects  a  policy  of  de- 
stroying the  ability  of  small  farmers  to 
continue  on  the  land.  The  administra- 
tion's theory  is  to  force  small  farmers  by 
an  economic  squeeze  into  congested 
urban  areas  where  they  will  join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  unskilled 
labor.  This  Is  a  faithful  carrying  out 
of  the  big  business  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  transform  our  family  farms. 
tradlUcnally  the  backbone  of  American 
agriculture,  into  factories  in  the  fields. 

Secretary  Benson  recently  pointed  out 
that  56  percent  of  our  farmers  produce 
only  9  percent  of  our  farm  commodities. 
Yet  I  note  from  the  census  figures  that 
these  56  percent  of  our  farm  families  live 
on  24  percent  of  our  farmland.  If  the 
Eisenhower  administration  should  be 
successful  in  transferring  the  land  from 
the  small  to  the  factory-tjrpe  operation 
by  driving  the  nnall  operator  into  the 
city  one  inevitable  result  would  be  an 
even  greater  production  of  surplus  com- 
modities. 

The  President  had  some  grisly  news  in 
his  farm  message  for  the  REA  coopera- 
tives too.  If  the  REA's  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  sugar-coated  strychnine  pill 
of  private  financing,  they  will  die  by  the 
scores  as  a  result  of  interest-rate  in- 
creases and  skyrocketing  overhead 
charges. 

The  message  promises  to  work  dili- 
gently for  lower  price  supports  to  the 
farmer.  Translated  this  means  lower 
prices  at  the  farm  gate  for  the  unit  of 
food  or  fiber  sold.  To  get  the  same  cash 
income,  it  forces  increased  production. 
Another  factor  that  should  be  noted  is 
that  production  costs  have  gone  up  at 
the  same  time  as  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
of  constmier  goods  he  uses  has  risen. 
In  1952  it  took  76  bushels  of  wheat  at 
$2.14  a  bushel  to  pay  for  a  4-bumer  gas 
stove  that  cost  $163.  In  1957  to  buy  the 
same  stove  at  $175  the  Oregon  farmer 
had  to  sell  85  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2.07 
a  bushel. 

In  1952,  9  head  of  milk  cows  would 
buy  a  tractor,  in  1957  it  took  17  head. 

The  administration  is  shedding  some 
crocodile  tears  over  the  plight  of  the 
small  farmer  in  the  message,  but  it  fails 
to  say  that  under  Eisenhower  the  inter- 
est rates  of  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion  loans  for   farm  ownership  have 


risen  from  4  percent  In  1952  to  4%  per- 
cent now.  Soil  and  water  loans  are  up 
from  3  percent  to  4»^  percent. 

The  facts  as  to  what  this  administra- 
tion has  done  to  scuttle  the  interests  of 
the  small  farmers  of  America  speak  for 
themselves. 

As  I  close  my  comment  on  the  farm 
message,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  be 
very  much  Interested  in  seeing  what  kind 
of  sugar-coated  pill  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration will  try  to  feed  the  farmers 
for  their  poUtical  swallowing;  in  the  1958 
campaign.  My  Judgment  is  that  they 
have  swallowed  all  the  Eisenhower  piUs 
they  intend  to  swallow.  In  1958  this 
administration  will  start  getting  a  very 
clear  answer  from  the  farmers  for  the 
way  it  has  betrayed  its  trust  to  the  farm 
population  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  turn  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


ALLEGED    CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  to 
do  justice  to  a  group  of  doctors  who  feel 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  done  them  an  injustice  in  the  past, 
and  I  shall  do  so  by  way  of  explaining 
the  history  of  this  Incident,  and  I  shall 
ask  to  have  certain  Items  printed  In  the 
Record. 

On  August  21.  1957.  by  request.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCREssiOMAi.  Rkcord  a  number  of 
monographs  in  regard  to  antivlvisection. 

These  materials  were  supplied  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  genuinely  concerned 
over  the  possibiUty  that  inhumane  prac- 
tices are  followed  In  many  instances  In 
the  dissection  of  animals  for  research 
purposes  by  medical  scientists. 

One  of  the  items  inserted  in  the  Au- 
gust 21,  1957,  Record  referred  to  an  ex- 
periment conducted  by  Prof.  Fred  R. 
Griffith.  Jr..  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
and  his  associate.  Charles  H.  Whitcher. 

Profrasor  Griffith  immediately  pro- 
tested the  printing  of  the  comments  of 
this  antivlvisection  group  and  supplied 
me  with  a  copy  of  his  report  of  the  ex- 
periment as  it  was  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Physiology  In 
January  1949.  I  asked  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  September  29,  1957,  issue  of  the 
Record,  because  I  thought  conunon  cour- 
tesy called  for  such  action. 

Before  inserting  the  monographs  sup- 
plied by  those  who  oppose  vivisection.  I 
made  it  clear  that  I  am  not  an  antivivi- 
sectionist;  that  there  should  not  be  use- 
less experimentation,  and  that  such  ex- 
periments on  animals  as  are  performed 
should  be  conducted  In  the  most 
humane  manner  possible.  In  addition. 
I  pointed  out  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  facts,  true  or  alleged,  which  were 
set  forth  In  the  antivlvisection  mate- 
rials, but  that  the  people  who  requested 
their  insertion  in  the  Record  were  en- 
titled to  have  these  publications  avail- 
able for  the  reading  of  Senators. 

They  were  responsible  pe<vle.  They 
were  sincere  i>eople.  They  have  very 
deep  convictions  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  experimentation  on  animals,  and 
In  a  democracy  they  have  the  rig^t  to 
petition  their  Qovenuaeat.    When  all 
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Is  said  and  done,  the  Insertion  of  mate- 
rial in  the  CoircsxssiONAL  Rkcord  is  a 
form  of  petitioning  the  Qovemment. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  item  that 
was  overlooked  by  several  medical  scien- 
tists ^^en  they  protested  so  vigorously 
my  placing  of  those  items  in  the  Rxcoro, 
is  the  fact  that  tmder  our  system  of 
government  people  have  tlie  right  to  ex- 
press views  that  are  not  popular.  I  hope 
the  day  never  comes  when  the  opposite 
is  true.  Under  the  Constitution  these 
same  people  have  the  right  to  have 
their  points  of  view  considered  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  insertion  of  their  ma- 
terials by  request  merely  implemented 
their  right  to  be  heard.  It  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  our  Nation  if  fear  of  vigorous 
criticism  or  political  reprisals  ever  de- 
ters a  United  States  Senator  from  plac- 
ing materials  in  the  Rscoko  when  he 
deems  it  proper  to  do  so. 

By  the  same  token,  the  medical  scien- 
tists whose  animal  research  activities 
were  protested  by  the  antivivisection 
group  are  entitled  to  be  heard  on  their 
side  of  the"  case,  and  to  use  equally 
vigorous  terms  In  retorting. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  offered 
Professor  GrlfBth  the  same  courtesy  that 
had  been  given  to  those  who  protested 
his  experiments.  I  told  him  I  would 
place  In  the  Record  any  comments  he 
might  care  to  submit.  He  accepted  my 
suggestion  and  has  submitted  a  rebuttal 
letter  dated  October  8. 1957. 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  Dr 
Griffith's  letter  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DcpABTBfxirr  or  Phtsioi/mst, 

UiriVmSITT  OF  BUITALO, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Octol>er  8, 1957. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moksb. 

United  States  Senator,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  State*.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAR  Senator  Morsz:    On  Augtist  21  of 
thla  year  you  Inserted  In  the  Conoressiohai, 
Rkx>bd  a  reprint  of  a  leaflet  put  out  by  the 
Katlonal  Humane  Association  of  Chicago  (an 
antivivisection  outfit)   which  very  seriously 
misinterpreted  a  report  of  an  animal  experi- 
ment which  a  student  of  mine  and  I  bad 
published  In  the  American  Journal  of  Physi- 
ology, volume  156.  No.  1,  January  1949,  under 
the  title  "A  Possible  Role  of  the  SJdn  In 
the  Effect  of  Adrenaline  on  Body  Temper- 
ature  and   Respiratory   Ifetabollsm".     The 
gist    of    the    ezperlinent.    to    make    a    long 
story  short,  consisted  of  testing  the  effect  of 
adrenaline  Injected  Into  cats  that  were  per- 
fectly normal,  except  for  being  anesthetized, 
and  then  later  after  the  effect  of  thla  first 
Injection  had  worn  off  another  similar  In- 
jection   was    given   after   the    animal,   still 
completely  anesthetized,  had  had  most  of 
its    skin    removed.      To    a    layman,    tuuw:- 
quainted  with  the  long  and  complex  effort 
to  come  to  an  undostanding  of  how  the 
powwful  hormone  adrenaline  produces  the 
many   of   iU   important   effects,   this   may 
seem  a  very  superficial  and  slUy  thing  to 
have  done;  although  I  aaaure  you  it  actu- 
ally  proved   to   be   very   Important   in  its 
result.     The  misinterpretation   referred   to 
above,  however,  had  to  do  with  the  truth 
and  veracity  of  our  clAim  that  the  animals 
were    properly    anesthetized;    and    this    In 
turn,  was  due  to  our  use  of  the  ancMhetlo 
mal-ur^hane    lor    this    purpose,    the    Na- 
tional  Humane   Association   claiming   that 
dial  (and  overlooking  the  urethane)  is  not 


•n  anesthetic  but  merely  a  sopdrlflc  which 
would  not  have  made  the  anlmils  p^twi^i^ 
in  surgical  anesthesia  but  merely  sleepy 
^'^  B''oggy>  It  is  true  that  in  httman  med- 
ical use  dial  is  usually  used  Merely  as  a 
soporific  (sleeping  pill)  to  prokiuce  sleep 
and  not  for  siu^cal.  painless  ^esthesla; 
but  the  difference  Is  merely  one  of  dosage 
as  any  physiologist,  pharmacologist,  or  prop- 
erly trained  physician  knows,  dome  anes- 
thetics are  so  powerful  in  their  lustion  and 
have  such  narrow  limits  of  safet|  that  they 
are  not  safe  In  the  imtralned  hind  of  the 
layman;  but  dial  can  be  safely  us^  in  uman 
amounts  as  a  sleeping  plU;  larger  doses— 
and  especially  when  combined  idth  an  un- 
equivocal   anesthetic    such    as    iirethane 

produce  complete,  painless,  stirglcal  anes- 
thesia. When  I  brought  this  to  j»ur  atten- 
tion in  a  protest  against  republication  of 
tiie  misinterpreting  leaflet  of  the  National 
Humane  Association  in  the  CoNisREssioNAi. 
Rxcoro.  your  reply  was  that  you  felt  bound 
to  give  equal  recognition  to  botfa  sides  of 
controversial  questions.  This  Is  an  unex- 
ceptional attitude  and  Is  highly  «o  be  com- 
mended; the  only  difficulty  of  applying  it 
here,  however,  is  that  you,  as  a  layman, 
could  not  knew  that  there  U  n<f  real  M^n^ 
troversy  Involved;  there  are  no  1  pros  and 
cons  to  be  balanced  against  each  lother  and 
debated.  Dlal-urethane  as  used  iy  us  does 
produce,  as  we  reported,  deep,  painless,  sur- 
gical anesthesia;  any  statement  t«  the  con- 
trary u  simply  untrue.  Its  as  simple  as  thU: 
Sk.  ^^  **°°*  *^  experiment,  in,  reporting 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
statement  tiiat  "fire  can  be  madf  to  cause 
a  bum  you,  as  a  layman,  woUld  know 
from  experience.  I  was  telling  ttie  truth- 
^'J^  "^f"!  organization  that  wa»  opposed 
to  the  kind  of  experiment  I  had  »iade^md. 
Wishing  to  disparage  botii  me  anf  my  Sid 

^iJ?'".^'  '^*™®  °"*  *"*»  a  brochure  to  the 
effect  Uiat  "fire  cannot  cause  a  birn  "  ymi 

rA^',"^*'.!!"™  "^versal  experience,  would 
recognize  its  error  and,  I  am  lls^  sure 
would  not  feel  compelled  to  glfe  It  the 
status  of  space  In  the  Concrkssiokai.  Rbc- 
o»D  as  an  opposing  side  of  a  controversial 
issue.  The  only  difference  between  tije  rea^ 
controversy  at  issue  here  and  tils  hy^ 
thetical  one  is:  Everybody  knowJflre^ 
cause  a  bum:   on  ti.e  other  ha^  ^rbt^ 

pms  in  all  the  world  know  the  flke  points 
^^^  J^°r  unusual  anesthetics;  th^etore 
many  people  can  be  easily  fooled  by  a  pre- 
tentious statement  by  a  aeemingly  Lthort- 
tative    organization.     I    wouldf   therefore 

idr-nn^  K°°*  ^"^  *°  ^  republlsid  in  tiie 
fr^^^T  ?^*"^  ^o'^dy  would  re^X^ever  be 

ment  of  the  National  Humane  Ajsoclation 

a^t"'^  ^°'''  "•  ^^^  "P  •^°*>  .*S  SSeS 
a  great  many  people  are  taken  in  by  It  and 
I  immediately  receive  anoUier  batc»  of  s<^. 
^^i^"  "*^*"y  anonymous  JSe^^I 
demnlng  me  for  my  impUed  bwltality-. 
which   doesn't   really   matter;    and   anl^ 

entlrrty  false  and  erroneous  reasoi— which 
m«tt«,  a  very  great  deal.  Therej  miy  S 
plenty  of  sound,  high,  moral  ani  ethloU 
Sl^^^  about  animal  experhJenteiS 
wWch  deserve  debate  and  consideration  pro 
,^f«.T*°  >^P»rt»a"y:  but  to  contuse  £S 
unUistructed  lay  pubUc  by  broadiistliig  J 

a  not.  I  think,  being  Impartial  or  fair  Dlal- 
uretoane  Is  a  perf ecUy  reUable  genSil  SS- 
theUc  when  used  as  we  used  it  . 

Tours,  j 

Prxd  R.  OairrrrR,  Jr., 
Emeritv*  Pro/eMtor  o/  Phy^ology. 


Jmuary  1$ 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.;  several 
weeks  after  I  inserted,  by  requtst,  cer- 
tain material  In  the  CoNGRsssioimREo- 
ORD  of  August  21,  1957.  on  the  siiject  of 


alleged  cruelty  to  animals  to  medical 
research,  I  received  a  Very  strongly 
worded  letter  of  critlcisni  from  a  Mr 
Ralph  Rohweder,  executiv^  secretary  of 
the  National  Society  for  ( Medical  Re- 
search. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter,  dated  September  27,  1967  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ifa  the  Record 
as  follows: 
National  Socutt  for  McDicAii  Rbxabch 

Chicaffo.lU..8epteiiber27.t»5T. 
Bon.  Watnx  Uosss,  I  '      •"• 

UniUd  States  Senator. 

Eugene.  Or^g. 

DCAB  SXMATOR  Morse:   In  tecent  weeks  I 

have  received  letters  of  angi|lah  and  anger 
from  persons  In  the  medical  sciences.  They 
are  disturbed  that  you  sho^Ud  have  used 
your  influence  to  aggravate  the  scurrtlous 
libel  against  more  than  lod  of  America's 
distinguished  medical  scientists  published 
originaUy  by  the  National  Antivivisection 
Society  and  Its  pseudonym,  the  National 
Humane  Education  Assoclatkjn. 

The  antivivisection  propagnnda  you  had 
reprinted  in  the  Conorissional  Record  was 
issued  in  pamphlet  form  beglianlng  in  1049 
The  distortions  in  this  material  were  ex- 
posed in  a  series  of  slde-by-slde  comparisons 
published  m  the  BuUetin  for  Mcdi^  ae- 
search  beginning  in  September  1960 

While  you  specifically  dlaclalmed  any 
knowledge  of  the  facU.  can  yon  really  escaoe 
J^^^bUity   for   throwing   £ie   mud   still 

As  I  recall,  the  expression  'McCarthylsm" 
refers  to  character  assassination  with  un- 
proved accusations,  v^rnat  is  li  to  have  pub- 
Itehed  a  series  of  attacks  on  ln41vldual  s^en- 
wsts  when  you  'know  nothing  of  the  facta, 
true  or  alleged,  set  forth  In  tihe  material-^ 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  son>e  of  the  arti- 
cles that  appeared  5  to  7  years  ago  clarifying 
the   antlvlvisectionlst   dlstortlens 
.u""*^  has^However.  made  thtte  ^futatlons 

research  to  seem  Impractical ,  at  the  time. 
Like  living  tiiinga,  the  seeds  of  beaio  reseanh 
take  time  to  flower  and  bear  ifult    ^""^ 

We  know  now.  for  example,  that  Dr 
Ivy  8  work  on  artificial  respiration  revealed 
that  the  method  then  prevalent  was  ahnost 
totally  useless.  Thousands  o^  victims  rf 
drowning  and  electric  shock  w^re  dying  sim- 
ply because  the  prevalent  mejthod  of  arti- 
ficial respiration  would  not  fven  produce 
sufllclent  tidal  volumes  of  air  to  m^taS 
life.  As  a  result  of  the  work  by  the  Ivy 
group  at  tiie  University  of  lUlnols.  a  new 
effective  method  of  artificial  r^lratlon  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Red  cjii.  the  B^ 
I^TorT  °"'"  •"**  agen^iTthroughoS 

Another  piece  of  research  4xoorlated  to* 
the antivlvlsectlonlsts gave  us  tjemoet  effec- 
tive  chemotiierapeutic  substanXs  so  fardS- 
covered  for  use  against  cancer.  This  waa 
f^^f?'^,^"  ^*  purines  at  the  $loan  Ketter- 
ing Institute  for  Cancer  Re8ear4h,  New  York. 

These  are  but  two  example*.  Other  re- 
search subjected  to  public  scorii  by  you  has 
already  saved  thousands  of  lives.    '  '^    "~ 

I  realize  that  a  Senator  is  urM  to  act  In 
some  way  on  hundreds  of  matt^  for  which 
he  has  insufficient  time  to  become  informed. 
It  would  seem  reasonable,  however,  to  avoid 
actions  to  defame  the  character  of  Individ- 
uals unless  there  Is  time  to  become  reason- 
ably confident  of  the  groxmds. 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

Balpr  a.  RohJwepek, 

Bxecutivi  SeeretuTTf. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidant,  a  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Rohweder's  lett^  makes  It 
quite  evident  that  he  did  not  have  a  com- 
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plete  understanding  of  the  obligations 
and  fimctions  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor in  making  known  the  views  of  fellow 
American  citizens,  particularly  where 
they  are  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Rohweder's 
views.  Consequently,  I  replied  to  Mr. 
Rohweder  supplying  him  with  the  infor- 
mation that  he  lacked,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  offered  to  do  exactly  what  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  would  have  done 
under  similar  circimistances:  namely.  I 
informed  him  that  I  would  give  him  and 
his  associates  the  same  courtesy  in  mak- 
-ing  their  views  known  in  reply  to  the 
antivivisection  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
October  16.  1957,  containing  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Rohweder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

OcroBXR  16,  1987. 
ICr.  RAI.PH  A.  RoHwmaa. 

Executive  Secretary.  National  Societg 
for  Medical   Research.   Chicago.  III. 

Dkar  Mr.  Rohwedkr:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 27  arrived  in  my  oflJce  on  October  8. 
Had  you  thought  about  the  subject  of  your 
letter  at  greater  length,  I  believe  you  would 
have  delayed  mailing  it  much  longer.  In 
fact.  I  have  a  bunch  that  you  would  have 
replaced  It  with  a  letter  that  d*monstrat«e 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  democratic 
process.  A  friend  In  Oregon  also  sent  a  copy 
of  your  emotional  mimeographed  sheet  di- 
rected against  me. 

I  read  with  amusement  your  silly  assertion 
to  the  effect  that  It  was  something  akin  to 
McCarthylsm  for  me  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
caEssioNAL  Record  of  August  31  certain  ma- 
terials expressing  the  views  of  an  antivivi- 
section group.  Your  assertion  demonstrates 
that  you  were  guided  principally  by  your 
adrenal  glands  In  issuing  this  diatribe. 

What  you  failed  to  comprehend  Is  a  very 
fundamental  concept  of  our  democracy; 
namely,  that  the  people  have  the  right  to 
express  points  of  view  that  may  not  be 
popular.  This  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  democracy.  In  inserting  the  mate- 
rials that  appear  In  the  August  21  Record 
I  made  available  for  the  reading  of  Senators 
the  position  of  the  group  that  opposes  vivi- 
section and  as  I  Indicated  In  my  remarks 
preceding  this  Insertion,  I  am  not  an  antl- 
vlvisectionlst. 

When  a  Senator  Inserts  material  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  request,  he  does 
not  sponsor  It.  Under  those  circumstances 
he  extends  an  accommodation  to  Individuals 
or  groups  who  ask  for  the  insertion  of  mate- 
rial that  they  l>elieve,  from  their  point  of 
view,  should  reach  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  through  the  Concrxssionax. 
Record. 

If  you  sat  In  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  you 
would  soon  discover  that  there  are  many 
people  or  organizations  who  hold  to  points 
of  view  quite  different  from  your  own,  but 
who.  In  a  democracy,  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  have  their  petitions  considered  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Is  one  of  the  rights  they  enjoy 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  When  they  ask 
the  elected  representatives  to  Insert  mate- 
rials in  the  Congressional  Record,  they  are 
exercising  one  of  the  methods  of  petitioning 
their  Government. 

The  whole  tenor  of  your  Intemperate  letter 
and  mimeographed  sheet  Indicates  that  you 
have  little  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
a  Senator's  obligation  to  represent  aU  seg- 
ments of  society,  including  those  who  dis- 
agree with  you  and  yoiu  associates. 


What  you  faU  to  understand  Is  that  by 
Inserting  the  antivivisecttonlsfs  views  I  did 
not  underwrite  their  position.  Let  me  make 
It  clear  to  you  that  their  point  of  view  is 
not  going  to  be  sUenced  by  trying  to  drop 
some  sort  of  iron  curtain  of  censorship  be- 
tween them  and  the  pubUc.  To  the  con- 
trary, if  their  allegations  are  baseless  the 
only  way  they  are  going  to  be  sUenced  is  by 
the  publication  of  the  facts.  I  think  you 
shoiild  recognize  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  at  all  times  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  the  antivlvisectlonists.  The  Issue  they 
have  raised  Is  one  that  cannot  be  killed  and 
bxxried.  because  It  will  not  remain  dead. 

*y  way  of  contrast  to  your  outbursts.  I 
plan  to  do  for  your  group  exactly  what  I  did 
for  the  anUvivlsectlonists.  I  sbaU  publish 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  January  1958,  the  10  articles  attached 
to  your  letter  entitled  "The  Scientist's  Ver- 
sion." in  answer  to  a  portion  of  the  items  I 
inserted  few  the  National  Humane  Education 
Association.  In  that  connection,  I  note  the 
comment  in  your  September  27  letter,  "Time 
has.  however,  made  these  refutations  aU  too 
modest."  If  you  wish  to  supplement  or  re- 
vise any  of  these  articles  before  I  insert  them, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 

Upon  checking  the  August  21  dally  Record 
and  the  materials  you  supplied,  I  note  that 
you  have  not  submitted  items  to  refute  the 
foUowlng  leafleta:  the  first  on  page  A-6801. 
those  appearing  on  page  A-6892,  the  second 
on  page  A-6893.  the  first  on  page  A-6894,  the 
first  on  page  A-S895.  those  on  pages  A-6896 
and  A-6898.  the  second  on  page  A-S899,  that 
on  page  A-6900.  those  on  pages  A-«901, 
A-6902.  A-e903.  and  A-e904.  If  you  wish  to 
forward  replies  to  these  I  shall  see  to  It  that 
they  are  also  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

Prof.  Pred  R.  Griffith.  Jr.,  supplied  a  reply 
to  the  leafiet  appearing  as  the  third  Item  on 
page  A-e691.  It  will  be  published  In  the 
January  Record. 

In  closing,  let  me  assxire  you  that  I  shall 
never  let  criticism  or  reprisals  of  the  type 
set  forth  In  your  letter  and  mimeographed 
sheet  dissuade  me  from  publishing  the  views 
of  any  group  that  may  be  tmpopular  to  you 
or  your  organization.  In  the  event  I  deem  it 
appropriate  to  make  these  views  known 
through  the  medlxun  of  the  Concrsssionai. 
Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watnx  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Rohweder  not  only  sent  a  scorching 
letter  to  me,  but  he  became  remarkably 
active  in  sending  into  Oregon  and  else- 
where certain  material  roundly  criticiz- 
ing me  for  having  given  the  forum  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  in  disagreement.  All  in  all, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Rohweder  is 
not  an  exponent  of  dignified  silence  as 
a  method  of  showing  disdain  for  the 
antivivisectionists  or  for  those  who  in- 
sert their  materials  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that 
Mr.  Rohweder  accepted  my  invitation  to 
insert  in  the  Record,  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  antivivisection  materials,  the  ex- 
planations of  the  scientists  working  in 
these  instances. 

His  letter  of  January  8,  1958,  setting 
forth  his  own  additional  comments,  iz 
less  vitriolic  thsA  his  former  correspond- 
ence, and  I  would  be  less  than  human  if 
I  did  not  appreciate  that  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
January  8  letter  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  m  order  that  the  scien- 
tists who  criticized  the  antivivisectionist 
material  that  appeared  in  the  Record  on 
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August  21,  1957,  may  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  their  rebuttal  of  the 
charges  leveled  against  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Socutt 
voa  ICmcAL  Research, 
Chicago.  IU..  January  «,  i»Si, 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsx, 

UnUed  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Morse:  The  scientists  named  la 
the  antivivisectionist  tracts  published  in  the 
Congressional  Reccsd  have  responded  grate- 
fuUy  to  your  offer  to  present  their  explana- 
tions of  their  work.     However,  as  tends  to  be 
the  case  when  many  people  are  Involved,  we 
still  do  not  have  all  the  documenta. 
We  shall  send  them  all  to  you  shortiy. 
Naturally  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  convey 
to  you  clearly  enough  the  phUosophy  of  our 
objection  to  the  publication  of  the  antivivi- 
sectionists documenta. 

Of  course  antlvlvisectionlsta  have  a  right 
to  express  their  views.  No  one.  certainly  not 
this  society,  objecte  to  honest  expression  of 
antivivisection  opinions.  Tha%  is.  however 
one  obligation  associated  with  freedom  of 
speech  in  America.  The  person  who  specifi- 
cally defames  the  character  of  another  must 
know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

In  other  words,  abstract  opinion  enjoys 
almost  complete  license  but  specific,  damag- 
ing charges  against  individuals  must  be 
backed  by  evidence. 

This  is  why  it  seemed  to  me  so  anomalous 
for  you,  especlaUy,  to  publish  a  coUectlon  of 
personal  attacks  with  the  comment:  "I  know 
nothing  of  the  facta,  true  or  aUeged.  which 
are  set  forth  in  this  material." 

It  may  not  satisfy  you  one  bit  to  know 
that  perhaps  my  over-strong  reaction  was 
due  to  the  very  degree  of  my  respect  for  your 
identification  with  the  great,  warm  b\mum- 
Itarian  principles  of  the  American  law. 

This  is  the  psychological  phenomenon  that 
make  breaches  between  friends  and  breaks 
In  families  especially  emotional. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  soon  wash 
out  the   bad   producta  of  hasty  action  and 
hasty  reaction. 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  A.  Rohwbhb, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ask- 
ing imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
certain  monographs  explaining  the  ex- 
periments by  the  medical  scientists 
upon  animals,  and  setting  forth  their  re- 
buttals to  the  antivivisection  mono- 
graphs previously  mentioned.  I  think 
these  scientists  are  entitled  to  have  this 
material  available  for  the  reading  of 
Senators  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  antivivisection  materials  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  Rohweder  has  not  supplied  an- 
swers to  all  the  materials  I  placed  in  the 
Record  on  August  21,  but  he  has  my  as- 
surance that  they  will  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record  when  received.  If  for  any  reason 
I  cannot  get  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  inserted  in  the  Record  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  will  stand  on  the  floor 
and  read  them  mto  the  Record. 


NUCLEAR  PROPULSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  America  have  so  much  mterest 
in  the  possibilities  of  a  satellite,  a  maoe 
ship,  or  even  a  long-range  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  that  I  feel  it  impor- 
tant that  there  be  some  diaarBtion  of  tikt 
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progress  we  are  making  In  the  general 
field  of  nuclear  propolaion  as  It  might  be 
related  to  missiles  or  satellites. 

To  begin,  we  would  of  necessity  be  dis- 
cussing what  has  been  called  Project 
Rover.  This  Is  the  code  name  for  our 
project  for  nuclear  rockets  to  propel  long 
range  missiles  and  possibly  satellites.  I 
want  to  make  an  attempt  to  Indicate 
what  happened  to  slow  down  Project 
Rover,  why  we  are  not  making  very  much 
headway  in  the  study  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion as  far  as  missiles,  airplanes,  and 
satellites  are  concerned,  and  what  we 
may  do  to  increase  the  tempo  of  our 
activities  in  this  very  important  field. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  become  in- 
volved in  arguments  as  to  the  politics 
that  may,  <»■  may  not,  be  involved  in 
nuclear  propulsion.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
recite  the  facts,  and  people  can  make 
their  own  political  conclusions  from 
them.  Personally.  I  think  we  will  be  bet- 
ter off  if  we  avoid  some  of  the  political 
discussion  that  could  be  indulged  in.  and 
devote  our  time  to  deciding  what  steps 
America  must  take  if  we  are  not  to  lose 
both  the  psychological  and  the  military 
values  that  are  involved  in  this  whole 
program. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  July  1956.  At  that 
time    Project    Rover    was    adequately 
financed  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  1957 
Involving  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
construction  and  operations. 

I  might  say  that  it  Is  a  Utile  embarras- 
sing to  keep  saying  ttiat  It  was  adequate- 
ly financed  by  a  satisfactory  number  of 
millions  of  dollars,    i  regret  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  break  down  the  classl- 
flcaUon  placed  on  this  program,  so  that 
the  American  people  may  get  some  idea 
or  the  size  of  the  work  involved.    The 
program  carries  a  classification  tag  even 
though  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  fooling 
anyone  with  it  but  the  American  people. 
We  had  had  a  problem  in  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Atomic    Energy     The 
Atomic    Energy    Commission    had    ap- 
peared in  a  special  meetang  in  late  June 
had  testified  that  it  needed  some  addi- 
tional money  for  construction,  and  had 
received  over  $9  million  in  additional 
funds  through  the  foUowing  steps- 

On  June  22,  1957  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  came  up  before  the  Joint 
committee,  at  the  AECs  own  request,  to 
ask  for  the  added  $9  million  which  they 
said  was  urgently  needed  to  push  ahead 
the  Rover  program.  In  response  to  this 
urgent  plea  the  joint  committee  immedi- 
ately approved  authorizaUon  of  the  extra 
funds  and  I  remember  that  I  personaUy 
made  a  special  visit  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priaUons  Committee  the  same  day  I 
think  it  was  a  Saturday,  to  ask  that  the 
money  be  made  available  to  AEC  The 
Appropriations  Committee  duly  approved 
this  request  and  the  money  was  appro- 

I  cite  that  because  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  say  that  Congress  is  responsible 
for  the  slowdown  of  many  of  these 
projects.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion came  before  us  at  a  special  meeting 
one  morning,  and  it  placed  its  recom- 
mendation before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations ttie  same  day. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  InlUal 

flS  STq^J°'*  operating  funds  for 
nscai  year  1957  was  cut  down  by  about 
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$4  minion.  Of  course,  we  fere  then 
going  through  a  period  of  4udy,  and 
were  attempting  to  learn  whit  the  fu- 
ture of  nuclear  propulsion  w^d  be  in- 
sofar as  ballistic  missiles  and!  satellites 
might  be  concerned.  t 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Eger  Ifurphree, 
connected  with  the  Standard  JOil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  was  a  gul*d  missile 
czar.  At  least  that  was  his  titlt.  He  ap- 
pointed a  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  General  Loper,  wl^  is  chief 
of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee. 
There  were  10  members  on  the  com- 
mittee: [ 

Herbert  B.  Loper.  chalrmanl  Nuclear 
Rocket  Propulsion  Committee.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense — Atomic  ^ergy. 

J.  B.  Macauley.  special  assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Def^oise— Re- 
search and  Development.  j 

J.  H.  Sides,  rear  admiral  United 
States  Navy,  Deputy  to  the  Siiecial  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Drfensc  for 
Guided  Missiles. 

Dr.  Clark  Goodman,  assistant  director 
for  technical  operations.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  ^ 

A.  R.  Luedecke,  major  genenil.  United 
States  Ah-  Pbrce,  chief.  Armed  Forces 
Special  Weapons  Project. 

Leland  8.  Stranathan,  majoil  general. 
United  States  Air  Force,  director  of  de- 
velopment planning,  DCS/DEV. 
cP:  ^'  ^®"'^'  major  general  United 
States  Ah-  Force,  chief.  Aircraft  Re- 
actors Branch,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  dlrec  or  Uni- 
versity of  California  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, Livennore. 

Dr.  Homer  J.  Stewart,  Calif <rxiia  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Mr.  Allen  P.  Donovan,  Rano-Wool- 
dridge  Corp.  [ 

The  terms  of  reference  of  tie  Loper 
committee  were  to  determine  ^e  pros- 
pects of  meeting  the  original  1  require- 
ment for  testing  the  rocket's  t  nuclear 
powerplant  by  a  certain  dat«  within 
the  next  few  years.  The  exact  date.  I 
am  told  by  the  Defense  Department 
must  still  remain  classified.  It  fc  a  little 
difficult  to  show  how  this  subject  was 
postponed;  nevertheless,  it  is  stfll  classi- 
fied, j 

The  Loper  committee  made  I  report 
and  I  am  not  desirous  of  questioning  in 
any  way  the  wisdom  of  that  rtoort  I 
do  however,  point  out  that  tihey  in- 
dulged in  a  somewhat  difflcilt  task. 
They  were  charged  with  the  rfesponsl- 
Dility  of  determining  the  prostects  of 
the  application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to 
an  intercontinental  balUstic  misiile  and 
to  discharge  that  responsibility,'  the 
committee  felt  that  its  member^  should 
compare  the  potentials  of  nucl^r  pro- 
pulsion and  chemical  propulsion  devices 
Which  might  become  available '  in  the 
same  time  period.  That  was  4  pretty 
tough  assignment.  j 

We  knew  a  lot  about  chemical  propul- 
sion because  we  had  had  a  good  many 
tests  of  small  chemical  devicis.  and 
when  the  Loper  committee  attenlpted  to 
predict  from  these  early  tests  what  the 
properties  and  capabilities  of  a  super- 
chemical  fuel  might  be  in  a  coiipie  of 
years,  there  was  no  assurance  ^at  the 
estimates  were  to  be  correct.    Tl^e  com 
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mlttee  members  merely  did  the  best  that 
they  could  to  determine  wfuit  might  be 
the  final  estimate  of  probulslon  by  a 
•uperehemlcal  not  yet  dcjveloped,  and 
the  qualities  of  which  wert  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  also  had  to 
estimate  how  nuclear  rocket  prc^ulsion 
might  work.  And  this  was  a  shot  in  the 
dark.  We  had  never  attempted  to  de- 
velop the  extremely  high  temperatures 
which  would  naturally  accompany  nu- 
clear propulsion.  Likewise,  we  had  no 
device  in  which  we  had  tried  to  check  its 
lift  properties.  So  in  the  end,  the  Loper 
committee  had  to  guess  hiw  a  nuclear 
rocket  propulsion  device  might  work. 
And  I  do  not  criticize  it  for^guessing  be- 
cause that  was  the  purpose  of  its' ap- 
pointment In  any  event,  the  Loper 
committee  concluded  that  the  AEC 
should  engage  in  a  "pronipt  effort  to 
demonstrate  the  technical  leasibility"  of 
the  project  by  a  specified  date  within  the 
next  several  years  and  should  continue 
at  the  then  existing  rate  and  scale  of 
effort.  I 

To  Illustrate  the  difficulty,  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  an  expert  who 
had  participated  in  the  work,  and  he  said 
to  me,  "We  were  asked  ,to  compare 
oranges  with  lemons,  even  though  we 
had  never  seen  the  lemons/' 

At  an  earUer  time  in  one  of  our  hear- 
ings, I  developed  the  fact  that  project 
Rover,  which  is  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
pulsion project,  was  decelerated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  that  it  was 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Murphn*  to  cut  back 
the  Rover  program  even  b^re  a  formal 
Loper  report  was  issued.  Tlhis  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  January  28, 

I  therefore  wish  to  point  kut  that  Mr 
Murphree.  who  had  spent  his  life  with 
chemicals  and  chemical  fuels,  and  gaso- 
line and  similar  substances,  cut  back 
Project  Rover  before  the  Lot)er  commit- 
tee had  given  him  advice  slb  to  whether 
or  not  Project  Rover  should  be  cut  back. 
I  think  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the   decision   of   Secretary Tof   Defense 
Wilson  did  not  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Loper  coxnmlttee.    In 
fact.  General  Loper  was  no^  even  con- 
sulted before  the  decision  was  made. 
The  report  was  ignored  by  Mr.  Murphree 
and  a  letter,  dated  January  12,  1957  was 
prepared  to  the  AEC  for  Secretary  Wil- 
son's signature  which  largely  negated 
the  original  requirement  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Departmient  of  De- 
fense, and  established  a  requirement  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  nuclear 
propulsion  for  an  appUcation  not  yet 
really  known.     No  time  wan  todicated 
when  this  should  be  done,  and  the  words 

a  modest  effort"  were  usedt  instead  of 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  done 
promptly,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  big 
change  from  a  prompt  determination  to 
a  modest  effort  to  check  it  out. 

The  Department  of  Defense  could  help 
clear  up  this  whole  situation  if  it 
woiild  release  the  Loper  report.  I  believe 
that  the  original  requirement  was  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  an  engine 
involving  nuclear  propulsion  on  a  short 
time  scale.   I  think  that  the  present  goal 
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is  far  from. that.    We  hope  to 
preUmlnary  test  of  one  of  th( 


see  a  first 
devices  In 


the  next  year  or  two  and  if  it  works,  we 
can  then  proceed  to  move  on  to  other 
tests.  It  will  be  well  into  the  1960'8  be- 
fore there  Is  a  real  test  of  the  powerplant 
that  might  be  used  in  nuclear  propul- 
sion.   In  any  event,  the  target  dates  for 

the  project  have  had  to  be  moved  back 

and  by  that  I  mean  delayed — at  least  2 
years,  and  maybe  more. 

This  cutback  had  its  significance  hi 
the  dollars  that  were  assigned  to  this 
sort  of  work.  The  flow  of  fiscal  1957 
funds  for  AEC  work  in  nuclear  rocket 
propulsion  was  held  back  by  the  Biu^eau 
of  the  Budget  pending  the  Loper  report. 
That  meant  that  from  July,  1956  until 
January,  1957  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wiUiheld  almost  all  the  operating  and 
construction  funds  allocated  for  this 
woi*.  This  Involved  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Now  they  allowed  some  money 
dining  this  holdup  period.  They  al- 
lowed the  AEC  group  interested  ia  the 
rocket  program  to  go  ahead  on  a  month 
to  month  ration,  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  any  of  the  construction 
money,  except  $1  million,  which  went 
into  the  laboratory  at  Livermore,  Calif., 
and  there  was  a  Ilttte  money  that  went 
into  the  design  of  certain  facilities  for 
the  Nevada  Proving  Oroimds.  But  this 
money  for  design  work  was  in  reality 
wasted  because  AEC  could  not  sub- 
sequently use  the  plans  which  had  been 
prepared  and  had  to  junk  them  and  take 
an  entirely  new  set  of  plans  and  go  to 
work. 

In  the  early  part  of  January.  1957  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  basis  of  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Wilson  saying  that 
*'a  modest  effort"  should  be  made,  re- 
duced the  construction  funds  $10  million 
from  the  total  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  approved  by   the  President 
Well,  a  million  dollars  had  already  been 
spent  at  Livermore.  so  that  had  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  remaining  funds. 
The  operathig  funds  at  that  time  were 
cut    by    nearly    $6    million.    That,    of 
course,  meant  that  the  work  could  not 
proceed  at  both  Livermore  and  Los  Ala- 
mos,   and    the   ABC   therefore   had   to 
chooee  the  laboratory  that  seemed  to 
have  the  most  capability  and  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  cut  out 
work  on  Project  Rover  at  the  other 
laboratory.    The  decision  was  reached  to 
go  ahead  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory    and    assign    certain    other 
work  to  the  Livermore  laboratory.  There 
Just  was  not  enough  money  for  both 
laboratories  to  operate,  and  I  want  to 
suggest  now  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  well  if  both  laboratories  had  been 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Anyhow.  Project  Rover  was  assigned 
to  the  Loe  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
the  end  of  January  1957,  and  another 
related  project  imder  a  classified  code 
name  was  assigned  to  Livermore. 

I  regret  that  some  newspaper  people 
have  cited  to  me  the  code  name,  but 
I  still  cannot  use  It.  Incidentally,  this 
Is  a  very  promising  project,  and  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  that  Is  being  made  and  can  be 
made  on  that.  The  money  that  had  been 
spent  at  Livermore,  and  the  group  of 
people  who  had  been  brought  together 
for  Project    Rover  at    Livermore  were 


identically  the  kind  of  facilities  and  the 
types  of  people  needed  in  this  other  clas- 
sified project  and,  ttierefore,  the  effort 
which  was  going  on  at  livermore  on 
Project  Rover  could  be,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully and  properly  diverted  to'  work 
on  this  project,  and  this  was  done  and 
I  think  successfully. 

The  budget  for  flacal  1958  did  not 
allow  any  more  funds  for  construction 
for  Rover  because  of  the  late  date  of 
getting  started  on  the  1957  funds.  Ob- 
viously, since  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission could  not  commit  all  these  funds 
in  the  few  remaining  months  of  fiscal 
year  1957.  asking  for  more  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1958.  which  obviously  could 
not  be  spent,  would  have  been  a  little 
absurd.  The  AEC  was  allowed  an  oper- 
ating budget  for  fiscal  1958  which  was 
a  little  less  than  that  for  fiscal  1957. 
The  ground  rules  for  1959.  which  were 
hidicated  to  AEC,  were  that  efforts  were 
to  be  carried  on  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  1958.  The  net  result  has 
been  the  moving  back  or  delaying  of  the 
target  date  for  demonstration  of  feas- 
ibility by  at  least  2  years  tram  that  which 
was  set  out  in  the  directive  to  the  Lc^r 
committee. 

Now  I  have  had  it  reported  to  me  that 
the  AEC  had  planned  to  accelerate  the 
Project  Rover  expenditures  and  had 
planned  to  use  for  fiscal  1958  about  $20 
million  more  than  has  actually  been  al- 
lotted. I  believe  that  the  planning  ex- 
perts, or  these  in  charge  of  the  program 
at  AEC,  would  admit  that  that  was  about 
the  1958  Qgvre  which  they  hoped  to 
reach.  Of  course.  Livermore  was  ta- 
cluded  in  the  program  at  that  time  and 
when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  clamped 
down  unilaterally  in  January  1957,  AEC's 
original  planning  figure  was  completely 
unrealistic  and,  therefore,  it  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

I  know  we  have  a  fiscal  1959  budget 
before  us,  and  I  suppose  that  the  dollars 
for  the  Rover  program  will  be  carried 
in  that  somewhere  and  will  be  revealed 
in  time  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
AUxnic  Energy  and  to  other  proper 
members  of  the  Congress.  But  it  un- 
doubtedly will  not  request  added  au- 
thorization for  construction  money 
because  the  original  authorization  which 
was  m  the  1957  budget  has  never  been 
withdrawn  from  the  books.  The  AEC 
has  a  $10  million  authorization  left  over 
from  the  previous  cutbacks,  and  if  they 
go  ahead  with  their  present  plans,  this 
construction  work  will  probably  stay  well 
within  the  authorization  figure. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  there  are  no  other  funds 
for  the  nuclear  propelled  rocket  program 
because  the  Air  Force  does  have  some 
money  for  this  purpose.  In  1957  it  was 
authorized  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars 
and  then  again  in  1958  an  additional  few 
million  dollars  on  the  studies  and  devel- 
opment of  airframes,  tanks,  pumpe,  and 
so  forth,  associated  with  the  nuclear 
propelled  rocket  AEC  will  probably 
not  have  the  responsibility  for  the  air- 
frame that  undoubtedly  should  belong 
with  the  Air  Force,  but  these  groups 
have  been  working  well  together,  and  I 
think  that  they  wlH  probably  continue 
to  get  along  very  nicely. 
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The  Important  pohit  for  some  of  as 

to  remember  is  that  a  missile  to  go  to 
the  moon,  for  ocample,  or  a  vehicle  to 
travel  in  outer  space,  cannot  just  be  sud- 
denly concocted  out  of  a  bueket  load  of 
chemicals.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
cm  the  basis  of  information  I  have  gath- 
ered from  scientists,  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
will  ever  have  a  missUe  capable  of  going 
to  the  moon  and  back  again  unless  it 
b«  nuckjar  propelled.     Bear   In  mind 
that  it  vill  take  about  3  millicm  pounds 
of  lift,  according  to  those  who  have  done 
some  calculathig.  to  get  off  the  ground 
a  miasUe  that  is  capable  of  going  to 
the  moon.    If  that  estimate  is  accurate 
we  now  have  no  engines  that  will  give 
anywhere  near  that  amount,  even  when 
you  group  a  great  battery  of  them  to- 
gether in  a  single  device  like  the  Atlas 
and  If  we  cannot  get  more  than  that 
from  the  Atias  engines,  we  would  surely 
have  a  hard  time  in  buUding  a  chemi- 
cally fired  engine  that  would  give  a  lift 
of  3  million  pounds.    So  when  people 
talk  about  putting  manned  missiles  or 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon,  they  are 
probably  talking  about  waiting  untU  we 
attain  nuclear  rocket  propulsion,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  important  to  speed  up 
nuclear  propulsion  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  speak  here  of  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  a  nuclear  engine  of  this 
size  because  the  lift  of  our  largest  chem- 
ical rocket  engine  is  still  classified. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  nuclear  energy 
possess  certain  other  characteristics 
which  chemical  fuels  do  not  possess,  and 
which  wo\ild  cause  it  to  be  an  effective- 
perhaps  the  only  effective— aouice  of 
energy  to  be  used  in  the  areas  beyond 
the  earth's  atmosphere? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  has 
certainly  been  a  diligent  member  of  the 
Mxnmittee  In  trying  to  wawiT^  ttieae 
questions,  that  it  possesses  certain  quali- 
ties which  are  very  valuable. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  down  under 
the  sea  in  the  Nautilus  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  NautUus,  once 
launched  under  an  icecap,  can  navigate 
under  it  for  months,  if  need  be.  before 
returning  to  discharge  its  passengers. 

One  man  in  the  Nautilus  said,  one  eve- 
ning, when  a  group  of  us  were  aboaxtt 
"If  you  wanted  to  test  the  real  capability 
of  the  Nautilut,  the  only  thing  which 
need  ever  bring  it  back  to  harbor  would 
be  the  necessity  for  allowing  the  sailors 
to  reenlist."  The  NautHiu  could  stay 
under  the  sea,  as  it  has  done,  and  enm 
the  oceans  indefimtely. 

The  same  general  qualities  anDly  to  a 
nuclear-propelled  projectile,  when  we 
once  have  it  We  will  not  only  put  it  up 
In  the  sky,  but  we  will  be  able  to  ke^ 
It  there  for  a  long  time,  if  we  desire  to 
do  so. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Intereon- 
tinental  ballistic  missiles,  we  all  recognise 
that  if  a  missile  is  to  be  fired  with  a  rela- 
tively low  trajectory  and  is  designed  to 
hit  a  target  of  an  area  of  only  6  miles,  the 
problem  iB  much  more  d«]Vni]t  than  oos 
In  which  the  missile  can  be  tossed  into 
a   higher   trajectory   and   be   brought 
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down  again,  as  In  the  case  of  a  nuelear 
rocket. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  should  try  to 
toss  a  basketball  Into  a  wastebasket 

This  high  trajectory  possibility  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  scientists  who 
are  greatly  interested  in  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  the  Intercontinoital  ballistic 
missile.  There  are  other  interesting 
situations  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  ICB&I— and  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later. 

A  three-stage  weapon  is  a  very  cum- 
bersome object  to  put  into  the  air.  Its 
weight — that  of  the  heavy  warhead  and 
the  three  heavy  engines— is  so  great  that 
the  delicate  machinery  inside  might 
have  a  tendency  to  fail.  One  little  valve 
caused  trouble  in  one  of  our  missiles  the 
other  day. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows 
that  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the 
NautUus  which  was  not  built  in  duplicate. 
That  was  to  make  certain  that  the 
Nautilus  would  continue  to  traverse  the 
ocean.  Then  a  path  was  laid  out  for  it 
once  it  was  under  the  water.  There  is 
a  great  factor  of  safety  built  into  it  by 
extra  parts. 

A  great  factor  of  safety  was  built  Into 
every  atomic  bomb  I  ever  looked  at.  and 
certainly  in  every  hydrogen  bomb,  so 
that  if  one  system  of  ignition  failed, 
something  else  would  be  there  to  do  the 
Job. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  follow  that 
practice  in  the  case  of  a  chemically- 
fueled  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
As  I  say,  the  problem  is  so  great  that 
we  can  have  one  chance,  and  one  only. 
If  a  single  valve  fails,  as  it  did  a  short 
time  ago  in  one  of  our  tests,  the  whole 
missile  falls. 

A  nuclear-propelled  device  would  be 
whoUy  different.  Extra  safety  factors 
can  be  added,  if  desired.  By  a  small 
change  in  the  fuel  supply  of  the  nuclear 

element,  it  can  be  made  certain  that    asKpn  him  if  »,«  k„^ 
the  lift  wlU  be  tremendously  Increased     ^IZr^J!,?^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^^  ^bout 
Therefore,    the    possibility    exSS^t    S"«^r??.°iL^L^^^P«°^°"th4t  rocky 
guidance  systems  can  be  added  which 


will  be  far  more  cumbersome  and  far 
heavier  than  the  guidance  systems  we 
are  now  talking  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OGRE.  I  said  earUer  on  the  floor 
that  I  agreed  with  the  statement  which 
President  Eisenhower  made  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that  this  country 
had  faUed  to  see  the  poUtical  and  psy- 
chological effect  of  the  Russian  break- 
through in  launching  a  satellite.  That 
has  an  Important  effect. 

We  might  as  well  acknowledge  that  the 
Russians  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
United  States;  that  they  have  beaten  us 
to  the  launching  of  a  satellite  by  means 
of  chemical  propiilsion. 

Overtake  them  we  must.  But  there  Is 
not  so  much  drama,  there  Is  not  the  Im- 
pact on  world  pubUc  opinion  involved  in 
overtaking  the  Russians  in  a  similar 
launching  that  there  would  be  In  leap- 
frogging the  Russians,  so  to  speak,  and 
beating   them  to  the   launcWng   of   a 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  could  >ot  agree 
more  with  the  Senator.  Purtl^rmore,  I 
might  point  out  that  at  one  tin^e  the  Air 
Force  had  placed  upon  It  the  {responsl- 
blllty  for  a  part  of  the  program  in  this 
country  for  the  development  of  plans  for 
a  large  space  satellite.  I  understand  that 
one  of  our  Government  officials,  when 
asked  about  this  project,  which  had  the 
code  name  "World  Series."  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  It.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
had  heard  of  it.  and  that  many  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  program  had 
heard  of  it.  . 

It  was  a  program  which  propoLed  that, 
ahead  of  the  schedule  of  the  Ru^ans.  we 
put  into  the  heavens  a  sateUile  which 
would  have  carried  a  payload  o|  at  least 
200  pounds.  That  included  Scientific 
equipment.  At  a  later  time.  a. satellite 
would  have  been  launched  carrying  a 
payload  which  may  have  run  trpm  1,000 
to  5.000  pounds.  j 

*v}}^^^^  it  Is  too  bad  that  we  did  not  do 
tnat.  But.  as  the  Senator  frdm  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out.  having  faUed  In 
that  regard,  we  will  not  have  very  much 
psychological  advantage  if  we  but  into 
orbit  something  which  weighs  only  about 
1.100  pounds,  as  the  Russian  satellite 
does.  We  must  talk  about  something 
else,  it  seems  to  me.  which  will  have  far 
greater  possibilities.  1^ 

^hf.iT?  f?!^2  "^"^^  '^"^  o'  t*^  genius 
which  I  think  we  still  have  In  this  coun- 
try, we  might  be  able,  as  the  Senator 
says,  to  leapfrog  to  these  acctknplish- 
ments. 

I  refer  now  to  a  talk  I  made  at  Jloches- 
ler,  N.  Y..  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  a  con- 
rerence  on  high  energy  nuclear  physics 
Durmg  the  afternoon  I  had  ani  oppor- 
timity  to  visit  with  a  number  of  scientists 
Who  had  been  associated  with  the  Los 
Alamos  ScienUnc  Laboratory,  ^me  of 
whom  I  had  met  at  the  time  theylwere  at 
Los  Alamos.  I  stopped  a  scientist  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  regrete  about 
the  period  of  time  he  spent  on  that 
cliff  at  Los  Alamos.  j 

"Oh.  yes."  he  said,  "very  great  Ugrets 
because  as  we  went  down  the  main  high  ' 
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If  we  tUnk  that  there!  are  certain 
psychological  advantages  in  space  travel 
hiterplanetary  travel,  and  i  Journeys  to' 
the  moon  or  in  the  setting!  up  of  space 
platforms,  then  by  all  meahs  we  should 
be  pushing  the  work  In  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  rocket,  propulsion. 
Some  persons  have  the  idea  of  placing 
in  the  sky  a  great  space  pla^orm.  If  we 
proceed  by  means  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
rockets  will  probably  be  used  in  that 
connection;  but  nuclear  propulsion  must 
be  used.  f 

Furthermore,  there  Is  4  possibility 
and  I  list  it  only  as  a  possibility,  that 
we  may  find  that  even  a  5.000-mlle  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  will  have  to 
be  nuclear  propelled  if  it  is  sfoing  to  have 
great  reliability.  I  can  oon|ceive  of  our 
learning  that  the  Atlas  and  i  Titan,  well- 
designed  though  they  may  be.  will  have 
some  possibilities  of  failure,  fcuad  will  not 
be  as  reliable  as  we  want  frhem  to  be 
We  just  can  not  send  up  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  imless  we  are  sure 
they  are  going  to  reach  th^  target  for 
which  they  are  intended  ahd  will  not 
drop  onto  some  friendly  land  between 
America  and  the  target  zofae.  So  we 
shaU  want  to  be  careful  thit  each  will 
reach  Its  intended  target.      ] 

Therefore,  in  order  to  press  forward 
vigorously  and  effectively  ii^  developing 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion,  jwe  need  a 
program  that  has  clear  objectives,  even 
If  they  can  not  be  too  precise  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  We  also  need  clear 
lines  of  authority  and  steady  support  for 
the  program,  so  It  can  be  pursued  to  a 
successful  conclusion  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  '  ^^ 

In  brief.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  the 
same  fix  we  have  been  in  for  over  10 
years  with  the  aircraft  nuclear  pro- 
'*,T**^P'"°*^"****-  Beginning  with  the 
old  NEPA  project  In  1946.  the  ANP  pro- 
gram has  been  characterizedl)y  ups  and 
downs  in  funding,  by  on-agaih-off-again 
planning,  and  by  an  adSlnlstraUve 
setup  that  has  been  just  shori  of  chaoUo 
at  tunes.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there 
never  have  been  any  real  ctear  objec- 
♦    « '  T^  ^*^®  '^®  contractore  been  able 
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way.  determined  to  build  a  bomb  I  we  saw  ♦  « '  ^^^  ^*^®  '^®  contractons  been  able 
so  many  other  interesting  side  r^ads  we  5^  °  out  where  the  program  is  going 
would  have  Uked  to  follow.  moRtJt-roJ;      SrT  ^^L  ^  ^^-    ^  ISSsTsecretary 

2L^V  ^'^.^P^  to  kill  the  project  out 


would  have  Uked  to  follow,  most  interest- 
ing paths  leading  off  into  the  moafc  scien- 
tific entrancing  possibilities,  tm  we 
had  to  push  them  away,  forget  thJm  and 

bSmb  •'***  ^^  °**^  ^°*^'  "^^^^  Y^  "»e 

One  of  the  interesting  and  fascinating 
sideroads  they  would  have  Uked  to  follow 
S.f  i!i^  I>ossibilIty  of  putting  a  e^telllte 
mto  the  sky.  Ideas  were  conceived  then 
lowed  ^^®^^  should  have  been  fol- 

♦»,?f"M  '^^^^u*?.  ^*"™  *°  ™y  statement 
that,  in  my  belief— and  this  is  4ot  the 
estimate  of  scientists;  It  is  just  from 
my  own  discussions  with  men  wfco  are 
sclentists-lt  will  take  3  million  pounds 
of  lift  to  put  on  the  moon  a  space  ve- 
hicle which  might  be  brought  back  We 
do  not  have  any  means  by  which  we 
can  do  that  unless  we  use  nuclear^ower 
So  when  men  talk  about  putting  space 
vehicles  on  the  moon,  they  will  prpbably 
have  to  wait  until  nuclear  propulsion 
can  be  attained.  * 


right;  but  thanks  to  the  intervention  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
erKT-and  particularly  throfih  the  ef- 
5^1,  Mnvw  Price  and  the  late  Carl 
Hinshaw  of  the  other  Hou$e— it  was 
Kept  going  somehow.  After  10  long 
years  of  this  merry-go-round7lt  now  ap- 
pears that  the  project  is  once  again  get- 
ting back  on  its  feet.  But  it  has  been  a 
long  and  costly  wait.  '       ^^ 

The  point  is  that  if  we  rieally  need 
nuclear-rocket  propulsion  for  missiles 
and  for  space  travel— and  I  think  we 
must  have  It— we  are  going  to  need  some 
clear-cut  objecUves  to  aim  tor  and  a 
weU-admlnistered  program  t^  see  that 
we  get  these  promptly.  Pr^pects  of 
developing  space  platforms  and  taking 
trips  to  the  moon  give  a  whole  new  di- 
mension to  our  life,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  sltuatlton. 

One  of  the  most  importantiactors  in 
connection  with  whether  we  succeed  or 
fail  in  this  new  era  Is  hw^  weU  we 


organize  and  conduct  our  sdentiflc  de- 
velopment efforts.  It  seems  k)gical  to 
me  that  since  fllsht  Into  space  will  re- 
quire some  form  of  nuclear  propulsion, 
one  alternative  to  be  considered  is  to 
have  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  some  of  its  laboratories,  such  as  that 
at  Los  Alamos,  take  on  the  development 
Job.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
utilizing  gomg  OTganizations  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  kind  of  work  which  win 
be  required. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  set  up 
a  separate  Govemmoit  agency  under 
civilian  managemoit.  In  which  central- 
ised responsibility  would  be  vested,  for 
space  development  plans.  Such  an 
agency  could  proceed  to  coordinate  sci- 
entific efforts  on  space  development 
throughout  the  country  and  overseas  the 
oonstrucUon  of  facilitiee  for  its  own  re- 
search and  development  work. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RccoRi),  at  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
an  excellent  study  on  the  formation  of  a 
"Space  Commission"  and  a  prospective 
on  Space  Research  In  OperaUon,  which 
were  prepared  by  a  speeUl  committee  of 
the  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex..  chapter  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  these 
came  about  In  a  strange  fashkm.  I  got 
together  a  group  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
•cientists  who  are  very  much  mterested 
In  thia  field.  I  asked  them.  Tf  you 
were  to  handle  it.  if  you  were  the  re- 
sponsible agency  in  Washington,  and  if 
you  were  given  the  task,  how  would  you 
go  about  setting  it  up?" 

They  said.  "Come  back  later." 

When  I  returned,  later,  they  had  pre- 
pared the  material  which  I  now  sub- 
mit. It  gives  their  vlewpomt.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  final  one.  But  whatever 
the  steps  which  are  taken,  I  would  ex- 
pect that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  be  taking  an  active 
and  continuing  Interest  In  this  matter 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr 
Clark  In  the  chahr) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico?  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  is  not  new  with  me  or  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
Back  in  June  and  July  of  1955. 1  sent  to 
the  President  two  letters,  cosigned  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Washhigton, 
Mr.  Jacksoh.  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Military  Applications  Subcommittee, 
emphasising  the  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion's future  strength  and  secimty  of  a 
▼Igorous  program — on  a  wartime  foot- 
tog — to  develop  an  operational  ICBM  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

On  April  6.  1956. 1  spoke  to  the  Shrth 
Annual  C(mf  erence  on  High  Energy  Nu- 
clear Physics,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and 
I  should  like  to  quote  several  comments 
from  that  talk: 
From  page  4: 

Moreover,  we  should  not  restrict  ourselyes 
merely  to  ccmsideratlon  of  hazards  ImpUdt 
In  wan  at  annihilation  with  atomic  weap- 
ons. In  technology  applied  to  military  ends. 
noTelty  la  cyer  a  prime  goaL    - 
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Ftom  page  10: 

We  may  think  of  climate  centred  or  world- 
wide weather  modlflcatlon.  Recent  advances 
In  meteorology  suggest  that  efforts  In  this 
dlrecUon  may  produce  useful  results  some 
time  In  the  future.  ^^ 

Another  example  on  a  large  scale  which 
Inevitably  crosses  national  teundaries  U  the 
project  to  send  a  rocket  Into  outer  space. 
Purely  from  a  geographical  viewpoint,  efforts 
to  send  missiles  and  ulltlmately  passengers 
to  the  moon  and  the  nearby  planets  are  of 
worldwide  interest. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  to  April  1956— 
some  time  ago.  At  that  time  I  received 
some  interesting  comments,  as  a  result 
of  that  discussion.  The  text  of  my  re- 
marks was  sent  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists: 
and  there  came  to  my  office  hundreds 
of  letters  suggesting  that  something 
should  be  done.  After  much  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  jotat  com- 
mittee. Senate  Resolution  295  was  pre- 
pared. It  proposed  that  the  United 
States  spend  some  time  to  this  field,  and 
that  perhaps  we  set  up  a  world  labora- 
tory to  work  on  this  outer-space  prob- 
lem or  at  least  on  such  researeh. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events  the 
resolution  was  referred  by  the  Presid- 
ing Ofllcer  of  the  Senate  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  requested  the 
viewpotot  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
to  the  Recobo,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  Senate  Resolution 
295;  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State.  This  report  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  view  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson],  before  the 
meeting  of  CBS  Affiliates  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  here  to  Washington,  D.  C.  a 
few  days  ago.  which  I  thought  was  very 
fine. 

At  that  time— in  1956  when  Senate 
Resolution  295  was  totroduced— the  De- 
partmoit  of  State  said: 

As  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  lab- 
oratory, experience  Indicates  that  greater 
promise  lies  In  national  efforts  developed  on 
a  cooperative,  or  better  still  on  a  coordinated 
basis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  course  of  my  remarks  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  April  1956, 1  also  said: 

WhUe  the  Intensely  nationalist  feelings 
characterizing  international  relations  on  our 
planet  at  the  present  time  suggest  that  we 
may  even  see,  as  a  result  of  Interplanetary 
travel,  an  extension  of  the  competitive  colo- 
nialism which  the  last  century  saw  for  the 
backward  areas  of  this  planet,  the  prospect 
of  seeing  different  sections  of  Mars  staked 
out  by  different  national  governments  of  thin 
earth  seems  on  the  face  of  it  ludicrous.  Are 
we  trying  to  play  God  and  develop  a  new 
planet  in  our  own  Image  and  likeness?  A 
much  mor«  ratloxud  and  probably  more  pro- 
ductive basis  for  the  eiqjloraUon  and  devel- 
opment of  other  worlds  would  be  under  an 
organisation  which  proiMrly  reflects  the  oom- 
maa  Interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  this  earth 
In  such  development.  The  VLux  In  the  Moon 
belongs  to  the  chUdren  of  every  <xnmtry.  Is  a 
part  of  their  dreamworld,  and  If  reached  by 
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qwce  Ship,  might  better  remain  th«  property 

Returning  now,  however,  from  the  fanciful 
and  the  future  to  the  more  immedUte  prob- 
lems of  initial  efforts  to  get  a  space  ship 
away  from  the  earth,  we  recognise  haaids  of 
a  rather  severe  sort  which  may  ariae  as  a  i*. 
«ult  of  the  erroneous  function  of  a  naoe 
mla^e  Intended  for  the  moon  but  which  in- 
stead, through  defective  meebanlam  or  plan- 
ning, lands  on  the  tetrltory  of  anotherna- 
tion.  If  such  a  nation  were  at  that  time  in 
an  advanced  state  of  tension  In  anticipation 

S[  •i^'^if  '**~*-  *»»*•  "»°^l«  error  Wight 
touch  off  ti»e  spMk  of  world  conmct. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  competitive  not 
^1-4^^  *n  intercontinental  balllMe  mis- 
•ue.  We  in  the  Ammcan  Congreas  have  al- 
ready learned  that  it  would  be  a  drain  on  aU 
our  budgeu  if  that  race  should  set  a  patten 
in  the  Whole  field  of  spM»  conquert.  Suaia 
and  this  country  are  working  at  high  speed 
SrSi;^,.'^^  attainment  of  an  totercStSS- 
tal  baUUtic  mlasUe.  caUed  by  many  "the^- 
timate  weapon."  Yet  If  the  mlasUe  wet*  to 
be  attained  almost  simultaneooaiy  and  prove 
to  be  a*  accurate  as  now  forecast.  If  indeed 
It  could  carry  atomic  warheads  with  a  etxlk- 
ing  pow»  of  several  kUotons  and  plaoe  ttum 
within  the  area  of  a  small  dnsle.  then  no 
city  in  the  world  Is  safe,  no  jet  toteroeptor 
can  poUce  the  skies  and  no  hlghiSr«2 
pronUse  ^pess  from  U>e  affected  awi    in 

1^  ♦^^  ""  P**P^  °*  "»•  ••«»»  would  ban- 
ish  the  weapon  as  poison  gas  wJdJitlawSd 

to  World  War  n.  but  only  !ner  the^SISS- 
ture  of  fantastic  sums  of  money.  m«t«Ss 
and  scientific  skills.  "»•*«"•« 

Might  It  not  be  better  to  examine  the 
chance  to  use  space  conquest  as  another 
project  for  an  International  laboratory?    if 

n.*^  .*"•'*  "~  **»*"  '^Pon  once  we 
achteve  it.  might  it  not  be  setiurtde  as  one 
segment  of  worldwide  competition  that 
could  be  surrendered  to  the  effort  to  halt 
the  race  for  a  fuu  arsenal  of  atomic  anns 
to  every  land?  ■«««• 

From  page  15: 

It  is  to  that  problem  that  I  have  directed 
these  words.    If  Uie  great  powera  And  them- 
•elves  to  an  atomic  stalemate  today-^and  I 
tbtok  they  do-4t  is  a  carryover  of  patterns 
of  national  security  which  modem  science 
has  rendered  obsolete.     The  military  tech- 
niques which  might  emerge  from  the  new 
areas  of  technology  that  I  have  been  di»- 
cusslng  can  make  the  stalemate  no  wone 
Already  it  is  at  a  level  in  which  any  major 
power  can  precipitate  almost  total  deetmc- 
tlon  upon  an  adversary  (and  in  return  upon 
itself)  If  It  should  make  so  tragic  an  error 
to  judgment.    Yet  there  is  the  danger  that 
if  these  new  areas  of  technology  are  devel- 
oped in  secret,  some  nation  which  at  some 
future  time  is  led  by  reckless  rulers,  may 
feel  that  It  has  gained  so  great  a  lead  In 
some  field  of  science  that  It  may  dare  to 
laimch  an  attack  for  world  conquest.    While 
this  error  in  judgment  will  almost  certainly 
be    answered   by   mutual    annlhUation   ap- 
proaching totauty.  every  effort  must  be  b«t 
while  still  we  have  the  chance  to  prevent 
such  dreadful  miscalculations  fRan  ooeor- 
rtng.    Scientists,  it  seems  to  me,  might  mt^~ 
gest   to   the   statesmen   that   modem   tech- 
nology ooxild  make  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  seexirity  of  great  powers  if  statesmen 
would   move   as   far   as   possible  from  the 
sewet  competitive  development  of  technol- 
ogies under  which  we  have  largely  operated 
In  recent  years.    The  scientists  might  urge. 
Indeed,  that  the  race  for  atomic  arms  could 
best  be  halted  by  having  new  fields  of  ■c'^ncff 
deTel(^>ed  Jototly  by  all  "'♦'^rtt 

It  Is  that  theme  which  I  am  happy  to 
see  stressed  by  so  many  leaders  today. 
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Mr.  PrwidMit,  tlM  foUowlng  itotomant 
WM  iMiMd  todfty  br  Ron.  Carl  T.  Dur- 
ham, ehalrman  of  the  Joint  Oommittae 
onAtomieSnenr: 


I  b*U0w  that  what  mf  SMoeUtM  on  tli* 
Joint  OommlttM  on  Atomlo  Bnargy  Iuit*  bMn 
ttfiag  todi^  on  the  UMd  to  oonqutr  out«r 
•PM*  !•  Ttrr  ImportAnt  for  tho  McurltT  uid 
prectlff*  of  this  country. 

W«  on  th*  Joint  commlttM  lutv*  been  oon> 
evn»a  with  bold  project*  for  many  years. 
The  derelopment  of  the  H-bomb  and  the 
NauUlut  are  eramplee.  So  aleo  are  peace- 
time propoeala  euoh  as  an  accelerated  atomlo 
power  program. 

We  consider  this  challenge  of  the  conquest 
of  outer  space  so  Important  that  I  am  ap- 
pointing a  speeUl  subcommittee  on  outer 
■paee  propulsion  to  consider  means  of  ae- 
oeleratlng  this  country's  efforts  In  this  field 
Senator  Cuinoir  ANonsoM,  who  Is  vice  chalr- 
tt«n  of  the  full  committee  and  who  has  long 
been  Interestd  In  nuclear-rocket  propulsion 
has  kindly  consented  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee.  I  would  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  who  have  a  special  interest 
In  this  program  wUl  consent  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee. 

1  expect  that  the  subcommittee  will  be 
established  and  In  operation  following  the 
Mecutlve  hearings  being  held  next  week  on 
this  subject  by  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  military  appUcations  subcom- 
mittees. 

ExHisrr  A 

STATKMENT  on  the  POHMATION  OF  A  SPACK 
COMMISSION  BT  A  ft-XClAI,  COMMrmx  OF 
THK    FXOKRATION    OF    AMERICAN     SCIENTISTS 

Los  AtAMoa    (N.  Mxx.)    Chaptlk,  DAvm  L 
Hill.  Chaptkb  Chairman 

Beeent  startling  developments  have  point- 
ed out  for  all  the  world  to  see  that  we  have 
fallen  dangerously  behind  the  U.  8  S  R  In 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  science 
m  the  national  interest.  This  hard  fact  is 
not  surprising  to  anyone  who  has  followed 
recent  trends  in  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  Soviet  science,  including  education 
as  opposed  to  our  reluctance  to  place  the 
proper  emphasis  on  Intellectual  endeavors 
Indeed  the  past  few  years  have  seen  the 
emergence  of  an  anti-intellectual  climate 
and  an  atmosphere  of  smug  self-satisfaction 
Which  places  a  premium  on  conformity  and 
finds  us  woefully  unprepared  to  meet  the 
current  challenge. 

The  root  of  the  dlfflculties  In  which  we 
find  ourselves  is  In  the  system  which  places 
the  military  in  such  close  control  of  scientific 
research  and  development. 

After  a  long  history  of  resisting  and  at- 
tempting to  discard  such  developments  as  the 
steamboat,  submarine,  smokeless  powder 
radio,  airplane,  atomic  submarine,  atomic 
bomb,  and  so  forth,  the  military,  in  the  short 
space  of  ten-odd  years  has  become  scien- 
tifically inclined  to  the  extent  of  InvestlUK 
large  amounts  of  time  and  money  in  re- 
search. To  be  sure,  in  the  absence  of  other 
support  this  was  better  than  nothing;  how- 
ever, there  Is  considerable  doubt  in  the 
scientific  community  as  to  the  abiuty  of  the 
military  to  conduct  scientific  research  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  optimal  re- 
sult* for  a  given  expenditure  of  time,  talent 
and  money.  The  mUltary  has  a  long  history 
oftradltlon  for  the  sake  of  tradition,  Inter- 
s«nnce  rivalry  and  Mekerlng,  and  a  dlscour- 
aging  lack  of  Imagination  In  seUntlfle  mat- 
ters. 

^ H^JStu^^^l^''^^  with  tb«  roc 

iss  of  the  elTiiian  Atomic  tnergy  Ootmnl*. 

slon,  thtn  mmhs  to  be  Uttta  fna2«H««^^ 

Sr^^*'fL°**'  "***»  •  ^'^-  fraction  of 
Uf  Utont  MI4  money  derotM  to  rMMreb 


ttMOMtOf 

^teUltas. 
al.    It 
itlflc  pro- 
done  In  a 
lltlons.  not 
free  from 


today.    This  to  Mpeelallj  tnw  . 
rMMToh  pertaining  to  spMW  tr»?( 
•nd  ultratcrrMtrlal  resmiroh 
to  obTlous  that  for  m«««tw^tfn 
duetlTity  thto  research  should 
cUmata  unfettered  by  narrow  t.. 
unduly  restricted  by  precedent  a 
the  "orders"  of  a  ranking  offlcer. 

We  suggest  on*  way  In  whlchjthes*  ends 
can  be  achieved.  This  to  by  thd  formation 
of  a  civilian  Space  Commission  midsled  after 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,]  which  has 
long  since  proved  the  wisdom  shown  In  Ita 
formation.  | 

In  forming  thto  Space  Oonunliilon  a  few 
mistakes  made  in  setting  up  theiABC  could 
be  rectified. 

The  Commission  should  comprise  5  to  7 
members,  and  at  least  3  to  4  of  these  shoiild 
be  sctonttota,  the  chairmanship  being  held  by 
a  sclenttot  well  expertenced  in  scientific  ad- 
mlntotratlon.  Also  included  sbo«Id  be  one 
f«Pr«««ntative  each  from  industry  and  the 
military.  As  In  the  AEC,  thto  Oommtosion 
would  report  to  the  President  and  be  empow- 
ered to  request  and  receive  appropriations 
from  Congress.  It  would  have  the  authority 
to  decide  what  avenues  of  research  (applied 
or  basic)  would  yield  the  most  profitable  re- 
sults for  a  given  expenditure  of  tltne,  talent, 
and  money.  i 

The  establishment  and  stefflng  if  the  lab- 
oratories devoted  to  ultraterrestrlal  research 
would  be  one  of  its  prime  respgnslbllitles. 
The  Commission  to  to  have  the  authority 
and  stature  commensurate  with  Iti  responsi- 
bilities. It  should  have  all  necess^  author- 
ity to  decide  an  issue  on  its  scientlflc  merits 
without  regard  to  irrelevant  politllal  consid- 
erations of  Interservice  rivalry.       1 

It  to  believed  that  with  such  a  cWmlsslon 
the  talent  that  is  now  widely  dispefced  would 
gravitate  into  work  sponsored  by  this  Com- 
mission resulting  in  the  assembltjge  of  our 
most  able  scientists  in  a  well-cjordinated 
organization.  Such  an  organization  to  es- 
sential  If  we  mean  to  regain  the  ground  loot 
under  the  present  system.  \ 

While  the  establishment  of  a  slaee  Com- 
mission will  do  much  toward  glvlii  order  to 
a  very  disordered  system,  it  is  felt  fcat  much 
more  can  be  done  toward  giving  science  and 
technology  Its  proper  place  in  thi  national 
picture.  j 

The  most  important  single  step  would  be 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Silence  and 
Technology  with  full  Cabinet  ^atus  It 
seems  clear  that  the  contributions  pf  science 
and  technology  to  the  commerce,  hfalth,  and 
living  standard  of  our  Nation  make  such  a 
move  mandatory.  We  know  of  nojther  field 
of  human  endeavor  that  has  given  Anywhere 
near  that  of  science  to  the  peopfes  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  iri^general 
There  48  no  doubt  that  almost 
commerce  today  was  created  by 
at  least  depends  heavily  on  it.  (,^  ,=»wci- 
lent  case  in  point  is  the  television)  industry 
which  has  been  created  by  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  space  of  fifteen-odd  ifears  and 
to  over  a  $5  billion  industry. )  Yet,  ve  do  not 
have  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology while  the  need  for  a  Depai  tment  of 
Commerce  seems  clear  to  everyone.  We 
therefore,  suggest  that  all  steps  accessary 
..  »*  creation  of  a  Department  c  f  Science 
and  Technology  be  taken  at  once  In  order 
that  science  and  technology  may  have  lu 
proper  place  in  our  society  as  soon  a^  possible. 

FtOSraCTXVS  OW  SPACI  aXSCARCM  IN  4— BltTlftW 

America  to  faced  with  the  elementary  need 
tor  those  tooto  which  will  insure  lour  sur 
lival  In  th*  fac*  of  Russton  ad 
Mtonc*  and  t*^nolofy.    The 
broader  th«n  the  word  "mtodl*'  , 
ply  although  tt  ha*  bsca  strikiagl 
•tratcd  la  «h«s*  past  f  mp  monttu 

world  to  M*  bf  the  MumUn  mml ». 

••rth  mitmtm.    W*  will  considerTth*  ro^ 
eausct  for  (ho  flow  f tart  and  tb«i  rsoJgSS 


Jiinuary  1$ 


III  of  our 
cience  or 
excel- 


tho  t^UnOid  opportunity  ai'ordod  Amarlca 
tor  world  iMulorahlp  la  th*  ^hallMiglag  aad 
*selUnff  now  araa  of  outer  moo*  rsoMroh 
aad  th*  tachaologleal  harniat  (h*  Matloa' 
wlU  r*ap  from  a  properly  oil*nt*d  aad  or- 
ff»alaed  program.  It  to  matiLfsst  that  la  a 
•enslbl*  approach  to  th*  onaalaatton  of  a 
spac*  rMsarob  and  developm&t  program,  w* 
iHll  take  advantag*  of  thto  opportunity  to 
win  men's  hearta  and  minds  and  not  b* 
eont«nt    with    narrow    mUltary    objeotlvw 

A.  International  atpeeti  of  $paee  travel 
ICtosUas.  sspoimental  satoltltes,  and  snaca 
pUtforms  are  but  the  stapblngstons*  to- 
ward space  operations  and  sp*se  travel.  The 
Idea  of  space  travel  has  fired  the  enthuslaam 
of  men.  We  propoee  that  th^  United  8tat«s 
combine  the  beet  of  nationalism  and  of  in- 
temationaltom  in  iu  approaeh.  Let  us  ba 
natlonaltotlc  to  the  extent  fthat  we  move 
ahead  vigorously  with  our  iown  resouross 
without  permitting  the  rediape  of  inter- 
national agreementa  to  dela^  our  research 
and  development.  On  the  ofcher  hand  let 
us  be  international  by  having  our  labora- 
toriee  open  to  the  sclenttots  of  many  tonds 
and  perhape  of  all  lands.     Le|  them  be  wel- 

?^uf  ,?  *?v[°*  "**  ^°*"  ^^^  »4i  in  our  effort. 
InitlaUy.  they  may  come  as  guests,  but  soon 
such  a  program  might  lead  to  Joint  support 
from  the  government  of  dumy  natlona. 
Thus  we  may  succeed  In  diverting  the  mili- 
tary threat  of  competlUve  naUonaltotlc  con- 
quest of  space.  By  turning,  men's  minds 
away  from  missiles  as  a  ne#  arm  of  war 
and  directing  their  attantlon  Instead  on  the 
conquest  of  the  new  frontier,  great  re- 
'!^^^  °J  «'°*^u»»a«n  and  good  will  may  be 
mobilized  around  the  world  a|id  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Umted  Statef 

It  to  ImpUcit  in  thto  suggeitlon  that  the 
work  will  be  unclassified  becaiue  we  beUeve 
such  an  approach  will  be  relatively  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  Stafe.    Thto  view 
is  supported  by  the  current  Ihiluree  of  the 
classified  approach  hi  the  mlssUe  field. 
B.  The  value  of  extraterreah-ial  travel 
We  are   unable   now   to  eviluata  in   any 
quantitative  way  the  worth  tt  mankind  of 
traveling  to  the  moon,  to  the  iearby  planeta 
or  into  outer  space.     However,  the  restless 
and  inquiring  spirit  of  man  has  throughout 
the    ages   pressed    on   wherever    there   were 
frontiers.     The   rewards   of   this   search   for 
knowledge  are  manifest.     They  Include  the 
very  clothes  we  wear  and  the  books  we  read 
Our  civilization  to  the  compdelta  of  these 
outpourings  of  the  inquiring  etolrit.    Let  the 
attention    and    energy   of   meil   be    diverted 
away   from   thto   troubled   placet  of  armed 
camps  In  which  we  live,  and  diverted  toward 
the  conquest  of  outer  space  instead  of  toward 
the  conquest  of  each  other. 

C.  National  planning  for  nmmUifory 
obiectivea 
Recent  eventa  have  hlghllgl)ted  that  the 
principal  national  planning  foi^  scientlflc  re- 
B^rch  and  development  is  lii  connection 
with  nailitary  objectives.  As  ij  consequence 
the  cultural  and  economic  objectives  of  the 
united  States,  as  well  as  Ite  concern  with 
maintaining  prestige  in  the  community  of 
nations,  has  suffered  because  we  as  a  gov- 
ernment refuse  to  create  apj^prtota  au- 
thority forptonnlng  toward  nohmUltary  ob- 
jectives. The  present  work  of  the  National 
Bctonc*  foundation,  a*  w*U  a*  of  certain 
other  agendee,  to  of  great  value  to  our  eoun- 
tey.  However,  in  ord*r  to  b*  r<  «iiy  *ff*otlve 
thto  work  must  b*  ampiifl*d  and  mu*t  be 

K;S?.V«**J**%:  *^**  **  opwtlon*!  au- 
thority la  the  Oovemaeat,    Ibe  ereatlrltf 
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aad  productive  power  el  prirat  i  ladivklttala. 

CSLSS^^i!^^  •***»  •wiK -ration*  mar 
be  aroueed  by  such  an  authoHy  to  make 
their  proper  oontrlbutloa  (o  ^  national 


X>.  The  fountatnhead  of  mtUtary  etrength 
In  the  pr*s*nt  ag*  of  advanead  technology, 
the  defense  of  a  country  depends  increas- 
ingly upon  the  wealth  of  scientific  principles 
avaUable  for  creation  of  military  devices. 
By  training  and  by  delegated  responsibility, 
however,  the  military  peopto  themselves  can- 
not be  expected  properly  to  encoiuage  and  to 
support  fundamental  sctoutlfic  research. 
MlUtary  dectolons  must  always  be  taken  In 
terms  of  present  defense  and  military 
strength  of  the  Immedtota  future.  Long- 
range  commltmenta  to  scientific  research 
having  no  forseeable  application  wUl  always 
tand  to  be  abused  and  sidetracked  by  a  mUl- 
tary directorate.  Thus  the  necessarily  re- 
strictive military  Intarest  Iteelf  demands  that 
an  agency  equivalent  in  authority,  prestige 
and  budgetary  priority  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Itaeif,  should  be  created  to  as- 
sure the  optimum  growth  of  our  national 
science  program.  Ita  task  should  be  to  pro- 
vide funds  where  needed,  and  to  assure  that 
the  freedom  of  Individual  enterprise  and  in- 
centive as  required  for  creative  work  In 
science  should  always  be  present. 

E.  Organigational  approach 
The  Injury  to  our  mtoslles  program  arising 
from  intraservlce  rivalries  and  disputes  has 
been  sufficiently  well  publicized  that  it  need 
require  no  comment  here.  Although  the 
present  missiles  program  should  probably 
move  toward  the  achievement  of  the  imme- 
diate objectives  imder  approximately  the 
present  organization,  it  to  clear  that  the  next 
generation  of  missiles  should  be  mothered 
by  an  authority  operating  separately  from, 
and  Independent  of,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  its  fighting  subdivisions. 

The  research  and  development  for  our 
missiles  program  to  presently  under  a  diffuse 
structure  which  we  shall  call  Industrial 
producers  type  of  organization.  We  beUeve 
thto  type  of  organization  to  be  faulty  and  we 
propose  Instead  a  project -center  type  of 
organization  for  research  and  development. 
The  Industrtol  producers  type  of  overall 
organization  has  a  nxuaber  of  defecta,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

1.  Research  in  fundamental  science  to  not 
germane  to  the  short-term  profit  Interesta  of 
an  industrial  corporation.  Hence  with  rare 
exceptions  industrial  producers  do  not  have 
an  adequate  assembly  of  sclenttota. 

2.  When  the  aircraft  companies  were  given 
the  responsibility  fen-  research  and  develop- 
ment on  missiles,  they  attempted  to  remedy 
their  scienific  staff  deficiencies  by  going  Into 
the  personnel  market  with  disruptive  salary 
offers  to  buy  the  necessary  personnel  to 
provide  adequate  contract  proposals  and 
then  to  fulfill  their  contract  commltmenta. 
These  hiring  practices  of  the  aircraft  com- 
panies served  to  uproot  many  hundreds  of 
sclentista  from  places  in  which  they  were 
effectively  contributing  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

S.  The  newly  employed  sclentista  were, 
with  rare  exceptions,  utilized  ineffectively 
and  In  many  cases  are  still  not  being  uti- 
lized effectively  in  the  aircraft  companies. 
In  many  cases,  singly  or  in  emaU  groups, 
sclentista  are  assigned  problems  to  work  oa 
which  can  be  effectively  treated  only  by  a 
substantial  number  of  men  working  together. 
Thus  there  are  not  enough  men  together  to 
make  an  effective  or  critical  group. 

4.  Communication  barrtors  between  the 
companies  prevent  sdenttot*  la  different 
parte  of  th*  country,  who  are  aaslg n*d  to 
work  on  closely  related  problems,  from  leara- 
inff  of  the  actmtles  of  their  fellows.  The 
natural  dlfflcultlee  of  eommualcatlag  be- 
tween feographlcally  eeparated  eompaalee 
are  worseaed  by  the  proprietary  latereete 
of  different  Induetrlal  producers,  which  pre- 
heat them  from  maklag  arallabto  to  other 
laduetrUl  producers  the  laformatlon  which 
on*  company  auiy  nave  tmcovered* 
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has  been.  In  the  main,  faulty.  Thtu  mis- 
siles are  assembled  of  componenta  each  of 
which  may  be  sattofaotorUy  meeting  Ita 
specifications,  but  the  overall  assembly  suf- 
fers because  system*  analysto  for  the  unit 
as  a  whole  has  been  inadequate.  Many  early 
failures  of  our  missiles  can  be  traoed  to 
the  absence  of  eufllcient  overall  coordination 
between  the  different  companies  contribut- 
ing component  parte  to  the  mtoslle. 

fl.  Because  each  small  team  of  sclenttots 
knows  that  there  are  probably  several  other 
teams  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  sense 
of  urgency  on  a  given  team,  as  far  as  the 
national  program  to  concerned,  to  dimln- 
tobed.  When  the  frustrations  from  Inade- 
quate staffing  and  the  difficulties  of  com- 
munication become  too  wearisome,  it  is 
easy  for  a  team  to  relax  somewhat,  assum- 
ing that  somebody  else  will  accomplUh  the 
Job  they  find  too  tiresome  to  do. 

7.  A  research  and  development  program 
which  must  be  closely  coordinated  to  re- 
ceiving and  holding  a  contract  for  a  specific 
Job  to  defective  for  at  least  two  reasons: 

(a)  The  rush  in  each  company  to  try  to 
get  a  slice  of  Government  money  available 
in  a  given  area  of  missile  development  leads 
to  chaotic  research  conditions,  with  poorly 
conceived  plans  patched  together  to  try  to 
submit  a  proposal  as  soon  as  required  for 
bidding.  Such  a  proposal  to  very  likely  in- 
adequate and  in  addition  the  pressure  for 
Ita  conception  and  preparation  drains  away 
manpower  which  should  be  left  free  for 
long-range  research. 

(b)  In  the  present  organizational  setup, 
the  research  programs  are  in  general  closely 
tied  to  production  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  vagaries  in  support  as  are  the  produc- 
tion Items.  Thus,  the  continuity  to  lacking 
for  the  continuing  long-term  research  nec- 
essary to  make  breakthroiighs  into  new 
principles  and  methods;  moreover,  the 
knowledge  In  the  scientific  world  that  such 
Impermanence  of  research  operations  to 
characteristic  of  the  industrial  producer,  In- 
hlblta  the  ability  of  the  company  to  acquire 
the  highest  caliber  of  scientific   personnel. 

8.  The  proprietary  Interests  of  the  various 
Industrial  producers  now  engaged  in  the 
missiles  program  are  providing  a  chief  bot- 
tleneck for  progress  in  this  field.  The  Ramo 
Wooldrldge  Corp.,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  receiving  information  on  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  missilee  field  to  un- 
able to  transmit  to  one  company  Informa- 
tion which  it  receives  from  another  because 
of  the  restriction  of  proprietary  Interesta. 
Not  only  would  It  clearly  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  have  free  and  complete  exchange 
of  Information  between  companies,  but 
would  probably  also  be  in  the  Interesta  of 
the  companies  themselves  In  permitting  each 
to  achieve  more  efficient  and  rapid  resulta. 
However,  under  the  present  system  the  old 
tradition  of  proprietary  Interesta  to  tending 
to  blind  management  to  the  necessity  for 
a  new  mode  of  operation. 

Ilie  characteristics  listed  above  Indicate 
why  the  industrial  producer's  approach  has 
bungled  our  missiles  effort. 

In  contrast,  the  project  center  type  of  or- 
ganization was  highly  successful  In  the  early 
years  of  the  atomic  energy  project  and  also 
In  the  development  and  application  of  radar. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  th*  project  center 
typ*  of  approach  ar*  the  following: 

1.  lU^oaslblllty  for  achtovlng  th*  pro- 
pos*d  propam  to  unlqualy  d*l*gat*d  to  th* 
proJ*et,  Thus  th*  hlgh*st  sense  of  urfsacy 
1*  fcaerated  which  leads  to  (a)  the  fullcet 
dedication  of  the  indlrldual  §ua  members 
to  the  task  at  hand,  aad  (b)  attracte  lato 
the  project  orgaalMtlon  coaceraed  sdeattote 
who  wish  to  be  cure  they  may  go  where  they 
can  mafee  the  nuudmum  contribution  to  the 
Watlon. 

a,  •cientlfts  are  brought  tog*th*r  In  on* 
leboratory  or  at  i*a*t  lato  Uboratorlea  which 
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are  la  close  coBuaualcatloa  so  that  a  suf- 
flctont  number  of  peopto  are  availabto  to 
form  a  "critical"  or  reactive  unit  for  aolvtaa 
•ach  particular  problem. 

8.  A  diversity  of  backgrounds,  approaches 
and  dlsclpUnes  may  b*  assembled  In  on*  Urg* 
Interacting  project  such  that  a  minimum  of 
detoy  to  Involved  in  working  out  new  fields 
that  require  the  merger  of  ssveral  dtoeipUnss 
and  technologies. 

4.  Ths  sstabllshed  objective  to  understand- 
ing of  sctontlfic  principles  and  achtovement 
of  successful  applicauon.  Theee  objectives 
lead  to  better  research  resulta  than  the  ob- 
jectives mentioned  above  of  rushing  together 
some  sort  of  contract  application  or,  in  gen- 
eral, trying  to  direct  operations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  profltabto  from  th*  short- 
range  point  of  view. 

6.  Continuity  of  support  for  a  research 
program  is  usuaUy  avaitoble  so  that  the  top- 
grade  sclentista  are  willing  to  make  the  In- 
vestment of  the  years  of  time  sometimes 
necessary    to    achieve    significant   advances. 

6.  The  production  of  devices  need  not  be 
done  by  the  project  organization  itself. 
Once  the  specifications  have  been  drawn  as 
the  result  of  the  fuUest  liaison  between 
sclentista  and  engineers,  then  the  work 
of  producUon  Itself  may  be  done  in  exist- 
ing shops  which  are  mostly  under  the  roofs 
of  the  industrial  producers.  Industry  more- 
over is  accustomed  to  handling  business  thto 
way  and  likes  to  receive  a  well-defined  set  of 
Epecifications  and  simply  do  the  Job  aa 
defined. 

7.  The  organization  operating  the  project 
should  be  neither  a  profit-seeking  corpora- 
tion nor  direcUy  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  difficulties  which  the  profit 
motive  Interposes  in  the  conduct  of  long- 
range  research  and  development  have  al- 
ready been  noted.  The  disadvantage  of  di- 
rect Government  operation  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  redtape  which  to  then  involved. 
Optimum  operation  apparently  comes  from 
a  private  nonprofit  foundation  or  some  other 
private  agency  which  may  operate  the  proj- 
ect on  a  cost  basis  for  the  Government. 

8.  When  deserving  prc^^r&ms  of  research 
have  heen  conceived,  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  difficiilty  In  obtaining  finan- 
cial support  for  the  research.  A  general 
defect  at  present  in  o\ir  coxmtry  to  that  in- 
adequate sums  are  available  for  the  fimda- 
mental  basic  research  that  alone  can  gen- 
erate the  knowledge  on  which  subsequent 
power  over  nature  must  rest.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  spending  large  sums 
of  money  for  engineering  development  but 
have  not  as  a  Nation  yet  come  to  under- 
stand that  basic  research  itself  to  the  source 
of  all  subsequent  applications.  Moreover,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  criterto  for  the 
supi>ort  of  basic  research  should  not  be  the 
existence  of  an  immediate  or  apparent  ap- 
plication of  the  resulta.  Such  criterto  would 
Inhibit  the  very  creative  process  which  to 
the  objective  of  fimdamental  or  basic  re- 
search. It  is  to  be  observed  that  such  an 
organization  would  avoid  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  effort  characteristic  of  the  preeent 
producer's  approach. 

F.  Ineentivee 
Cleariy,  If  our  system  of  free  enterprto* 
deserves  to  win  out  in  the  Industrial  oom- 
petmon  with  the  Communist  bloc  of 
pcoptos,  then  It  should  be  abto  to  win  th* 
competition  by  th*  lntalllf*nt  mobUlsatloa 
of  th*  Individual  Initiative,  *nt*rprto*  aad 
resourcs  of  th*  fr**  world.  TO  som*  *«- 
t*at,  th*  prcsrat  mod*  of  oporatloa  of  the 
mtosll**  proaram  to  a  bluadorlaf  *frort  to  do 
Juet  thto.  Howerer,  It  aeeme  apparent  that 
we  cannot  lonfcr  afford  to  operate  In  a 
flaaancr  haadlcapped  by  the  preseat  dlA- 
eultf  or  induetrtol  oroducers  In  carrylna 
on  adequate  setontue  reeeerch  profraoM. 
Por  the  induetnai  production  iteetf,  we  may 
eonttntie  to  rely  with  confidence  on  our 
larfe  Induetrlal  producers. 
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A  review  suggests  that  we.  as  a  eapltaUsUo 
eountry,  have  been  ezoeedlngly  slow  to  tipplj 
cspltallstle  IneentlTe  to  promote  funda- 
mental BdentUlc  researcb.  Here  we  notloa 
an  anrmslng  contrast  wltb.  Communist 
Russia  where  tax-free  prizes  of  large  amotmts 
have  long  been  given  to  provide  capltallstle 
Incentive  to  the  work  of  Soviet  scientists. 
It  Is  suggested  that  In  tlie  field  of  space 
research  and  operations,  as  well  as  In  other 
Important  selentUie  areas,  salary  scales 
should  reflect  the  lmp(»tance  of  science  to 
our  society.  In  addition,  a  number  of  large 
prizes  might  be  established  for  scientists 
and  engineers.  Such  prizes  might  be  offered 
for  ( 1 )  ideas  that  come  into  use  in  national 
laboratories,  world  laboratories  or  elsewhere, 
even  though  such  use  is  for  research  pur- 
poses only,  and  therefore  not  commercially 
rewarding.  The  size  of  the  prizes  might  be 
determined  by  (a)  the  singularity  of  the 
Idea  Involved,  (b)  the  priority  of  the  Idea; 
(3)  a  second  basis  tor  prize  awards  would 
simply  be  the  best  papers  In  a  given  field 
each  year. 

From  a  long-range  point  of  view,  much 
has  been  appropriately  said  about  the  anti- 
Intellectuallsm  in  America  which  discour- 
ages many  talented  youngsters  from  going 
into  scientific  careers,  and  much  has  also 
been  well  said  about  the  inadequate  level  of 
science  training  available  in  our  grade 
schools  and  high  schools.  We  recognize 
these  problems  but  do  not  dwell  upon  them 
here.  Our  objective  in  these  comments  has 
been  to  set  a  framework  In  terms  of  general 
comments,  supplemented  by  specific  sugges- 
tions, which  we  hope  will  permit  an  early, 
positive  showing  of  results  in  recovering  toe 
America  its  poeltlon  of  leadership  in  this 
area  of  science  and  technology. 

Although  we  have  In  this  dlserission  for 
timely  reasons  concentrated  upon  space  re- 
search and  operations  and  termed  this  area 
of  technology  as  the  new  frontier,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  nature  of  scientific 
progress  has  been  such  that  new  frontiers 
•re  ever  opening  to  mankind  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  need 
for  and  Justification  of  a  Dei>artnient  of 
Science  is  even  broader  and  stronger  t^nn 
Its  value  In  supporting  science  as  It  may 
apply  in  time  toward  our  position  in  space 
research  and  operations.  It  is  only  that 
this  field  provides  at  the  present  time  a 
most  dramatic  evidence  of  our  need  for  a 
properly  coordinated  support  of  sdentiflc 
research  in  this  country. 

We  believe  that  much  of  the  remedy  for 
the  dismaying  state  of  our  present  missiles 
and  space  research  program  must  come 
through  legislation  of  imaginative  and  cou- 
rageous conception.  We  believe  that  the 
fundamental  defect  in  the  present  sltiiatlon 
stems  from  our  failure  as  a  nation  to  com- 
prehend the  challenge  of  the  new  area  of 
technology  now  opening  for  the  conquest  of 
outer  space.  It  is  imperative  that  America 
beset  on  the  right  track  In  moving  into  this 
grrat  new  endeavor.  The  above  comments 
represent  an  effort  to  outline  the  character 
of  legUlatlon  which  woxild  (1)  mobilize  the 
great  energies  and  talent  of  the  free  world 
toward  outer  space  research,  (2)  have  the 
early  effect  of  strengthening  our  military 
posture,  and  (3)  cast  our  effort  In  such  a 
form  that  it  may  tend  to  draw  together  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  permit  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  full  conversion  of  mili- 
tary postures  Into  attitudes  of  cooperation 
of  all  peoples  in  the  conquest  of  outer 
space. 


BximiT  B 

Senate  Resolution  296 

Whereas    the    principles    which    underlie 

scientific  progress  are  imiversal  In  their  an- 

plication;  ^^  ^^ 

WhM-eas  history  reveals  that  all  nation* 

benefit  from  the  croes-ferUllzaUon  of  Ideas 

among  the  scientists  of  all  naUons; 


WhereM  the  great  progress  of  jthe  United 
States  in  atomic  energy  and  many  other 
sdentiflc  fields  has  been  furtbct«d  by  the 
work  of  scientists  of  other  natlon#: 

Whereas  the  excessive  laolati<^  of  basic 
adentifle  research  behind  rigid  national  walls 
breeds  suspicion  and  may  tend  to  divert  a 
disproportionate  part  of  the  scientific  effort 
to  destructive  rather  than  conslkaictive  ef- 
fort; T 

Whereas  greater  commtmlcatio^  and  con- 
tact and  ccHnmon  effort  among  wtie  leading 
scientists  of  the  world  will  produce  more 
intensive  progress  in  such  fields  as  medicine, 
nuclear  energy,  weather  control,  and  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  o«ter  space, 
which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  man- 
kind; and 

Whereas  the  present  year,  being!  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Tear  in  w^ch  all  na- 
tions are  cooperating  In  meteorological  re- 
search, provides  a  fitting  occasion  for  the 
advancement  of  international  sclentlflc  co- 
operation: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  df  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
explore  with  other  nations,  through  such 
channels  as  he  finds  appropriate — 

(1)  the  means  of  conferring  on  an  out- 
standing scientist  in  each  of  the  naajor  scien- 
tific fields,  selected  annually  on  the  basis 
of  conlTlbution  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
regardleaa  of  nationality,  an  honcwary  world 
passport;  T 

(2)  the  means  of  creating  a  wo^ld  labora- 
tory to  serve  as  a  center  of  advanced  scientific 
research  and  to  suppl«nent  an^  facilitate 
national  efforts  in  this  connection;  and 

(3)  the  means  of  giving  additional  en- 
couragement to  the  travel  and  exchange  erf 
scientists  throughout  the  world  and  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  information. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  basis  of  such  ecploration. 
the  President  shaU  make  sxiltable  iJBoommen- 
datlons  to  the  Congress.  T 

DxPABTUZNT  or  SmTX, 
Washington,  July^2. 1959. 
DxAX  Senator  Geoscx:  Referen<ie  la  made 
to  your  letter  dated  Jime  28.  1956.Taddressed 
to  the  Secretary,  requesting  th^  Depart- 
ment's comments  on  Senate  Resolution  295 
introduoed  by  Senator  AnoxasOM  June  26. 
1956,  favoring  steps  for  the  advancement  of 
international  scientific  research. 

The  Department  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
broad  obJecUves  In  the  resolution  of  encour- 
aging international  exchange  of  scientists 
and  scientific  information.  Ito  general  com- 
ment on  the  measure  U  that  the  extension 
of  the  traditional  national  and  internation- 
al procedures  does  not  appear  netassary  for 
achieving  these  ends.  Its  partlcjiar  com- 
ment is  that  endeavors  toward  th#  issuance 
of  honorary  world  passports  and  |be  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  laboratory  ar4  likely  to 
encounter  stubborn  articles. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  ha|  for  some 
time  administered  exchange  of  pe^na  pro- 
grams In  which  opportimitles  have  been  pro- 
vided for  American  eclentl«u  to  study,  teach 
and  lecture  abroad,  and  for  fore%n  sclen- 
tUU  to  carry  on  similar  activlti^  in  this 
country.  It  has  encoviraged  private  exchange 
programs,  international  sclentlflc  assembUea. 
and  private  travel  by  extending  |ts  advice 
and  lending  Its  facilities.  Also,  thfc  Depart- 
ment has  stimulated  the  interchange  of  sci- 
entific Information  through  formal  exchange 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  and 
through  informal  arrangemenU.  It  haa  alao 
assisted  private  programs  for  scientific  In- 
formation exchange.  Other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  carry  on  similar 
programs.  Beyond  these  activities,  the 
United  States  had  contributed  to  tl^e  United 
Nations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying^  out  pro- 
grams for  the  international  exchange  of  sci- 
entists and  scientific  information.  Thus 
procedures  and  mechanlams  already  exist  for 
the  encouragement  of  scientific  progress     It 
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la  the  Department's  vtew  thit  these  might 
weU  contin\ie  to  be  utilized  'to  achieve  t^e 
broad  alma  envisaged  in  the  resolution. 

Issuance  of  honorary  world  passports 
raises  such  practical  questions  as  the  con- 
stituted Issuing  authority,  the  likelihood  of 
appropriate  changes  in  naUtaal  laws,  and 
the  matter  of  selecting  outstanding  scientists 
for  such  honor.  This  section!  of  the  resolu- 
tion, moreover,  may  be  regardsd  as  discrimi- 
natory. In  any  event,  an  honorary  passport 
would  not  in  itself  gviarante#  free  mobUity 
since  many  nations  require  a:  visa  for  entry 

As  to  the  establishment  of  $  world  labora^ 
tory.  experience  indicates  that  greater  prom- 
ise lies  in  national  efforts  developed  on  a  co- 
operative, or  better  still  on  a  coordinated 
basts.  Further,  It  is  believed  that  the  demand 
for  such  a  labcwatory  orlglnaiting  from  sci- 
entists themselves  would  Insu^  greater  suc- 
cess than  would  the  InitUtlfn  of  such  an 
establishment  through  Oovertnent  auspice*. 
Sincerely  yours,  | 

RobiktC.  Biu. 
(For  the  Secret4ry  of  SUte) . 

ADDBKSS  BT  SBNATOB  LTHOOW  ^.  JOKKSON    OF 

TxxAS.  BKroaz  a  Mcxmco  of  CBS  Airnj- 

arxs,  SaoEKBAM  Hotzl,  WAskofOTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  to  a  group  which 

has  a  grave  responslbUlty  for  Informlnc  our 

people.  ^ 

In  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  the  designated  leadsr 
of  the  naajorlty  party.  That  U  a  UUe  of 
which  I  am  proud  but  one  which  carries 
with  it  responsibUiUes  that  w<»uld  cause  any 
man  to  be  humble.  But  it  la  a  designation 
which,  for  thU  occasion.  I  hafe  left  behind. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  Democaat. 

I  am  not  here  as  a  leader  o^the  Senata. 

I  am  here  as  an  American.    J 

In  thU  town,  we  have  the  aablt  at  divid- 
ing au  things  by  lines  of  affiliation:  the 
offices,  the  Jobs,  the  various  noaltions.  ^nd. 
sometimes,  even  our  Judgments. 

At  this  hour  in  our  history,  E  for  one  be- 
Ueve  that  there  are  certain  faeta  which  can- 
not be  divided  along  such  lines  and  certain 
Judgments  we  must  reach  and  decisions  m 
must  make  together,  as  Am«»i«^,.,  ^^d  •■ 
Americans  only.  [ 

Even  as  we  sit  here  at  tha^s  tables  there 
orbiu  In  the  sky  above  u»t-around  and 
around  this  earth— the  most  r*>mp«inw,»  j,-* 
of  our  times. 

The  sputniks  out  In  space  have  onlT  one 
meaning.  ' 

There  is  no  Democratic  rnM^^\r^m 

There  is  no  Republican 

There  la,  la  truth,  no 
meaning. 

In  all  history,  mawvind  has 
great  a  challenge    or  so  greal 
nlty.   If  outer  space  is  allowed 
province  of  the  earth's  imperii 
freedom  we  have  fashioned  ^.  ^  ^ 
price  shaU  fall  into  eternal  Jjaopardy. 

If.  however,  free  men  set  their  sails  for 
this  new  world  as  our  forebears  did  when 
this  continent  was  opened,  then  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  adding  a  new  dimension  to 
freedom— and.  with  it.  the  very  real  pro«>eot 
of  reaching  oiu-  goal  of  total  peace. 

These     are     exrltlng     thoughts,     •^f-i%iT^^ 

We  would  be  out  of  chanujter  with  our 
American  heritage  U  we  were  not  stirred  by 
what  we  can  now  see  on  ahead  in  this  new 

We  would  be  even  more  out  of  character- 
both  as  Americans  and  as  free  men— if  we 
should  lose  this  hour  of  opportunity  in  ore- 
occupation  with  partisan  thoughts  of  who 

lll'ir**^''*'  """  "**"*  •"«*  wh<  is  to  receive 
tne  blame. 

^^Fwjts  are  not  partisan,  and  the  facta  are 

♦v.^  ?  decade  now.  the  free  iwrld— led  by 
the  United  States— has  summoned  up  its  re- 
sources ana  resourcefulness  to  contain  the 
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most  powerful  and  most  ruthless  aggressor 
ever  to  appear  among  the  governments  of 
the  earth. 

The  physical  containment  has.  in  large 
part,  succeeded. 

It  has  succeeded,  I  should  say,  until  now. 

Today  no  responsible  man  can  say  or  woidd 
ray  continued  success  of  our  past  policies  is 
ussured. 

There  is  now  abundant  evidence  that  a 
pattern  of  history  is  repeating.  We.  like  the 
dynasties  of  ancient  China  on  down  to  the 
Republic  of  Prance,  have  built  a  wall  against 
aggression,  but  now  we  find  that  we  are  the 
imprisoned. 

The  Soviet  has.  dramatically,  leaped  over 
our  wall. 

More  ImportanUy,  we  are  awakened  to  the 
reality  that  advances  of  Soviet  technology 
and  science  have  made  our  wall  of  security 
a  relic  of  another  age. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  certain  specifics,  cer- 
tain facU  which  all  of  us.  as  Americans,  must 
sit  down  and  consider  together. 

These  are  not  facts  of  my  invention.  These 
are  facts  testified  to  by  our  military  leader- 
ship coming  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chairman 

First.  The  Soviet  has  under  arms  nearly 
as  many  divisions  as  do  all  the  free  nations 
combined. 

Second.  The  Soviet  air  strength  is  prob- 
ably close  to  that  of  our  own. 

Third.  The  Soviet  submarine  armada  now 
nxmibers  600,  while  ours  totals  only  no. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  shipyards  are  building 
100  new  submarines  annually.  whUe  we  are 
building  fewer  than  10. 

Fifth.  The  Soviet  capacity  to  launch  a  one- 
half  ton  satellite  into  space  indicates  the 
capacity  on  their  part  to  launch  long-range 
balllsUc  missiles  against  our  cities  from 
Soviet  sou. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  has  now  the  capacity  to 
launch,  from  land  bases  or  from  its  sub- 
marinee,  shorter  range  missiles  against  our 
installations  at  home  and  overseas. 

These  are  mlUtary  facts.    They  are  impor- 
tant.    I  would  mislead  you  If  I  did  not  say 
that  there  are  more.  mcH-e  which  In  time  I 
believe  shotild  become  public  knowledge. 
What  is  the  sum  of  these  facts? 
The  facts  of  comparative  strength  between 
the  two  strong  powers  do  not  add  up  to  dis- 
aster—but they  do,  clearly,  total  up  to  perU. 
For  the  moment,  the  stalemate  is  not  clear- 
ly brcAen.    The  Soviet  striking  power  Is  great 
and  growing  greater,  but  our  retaliatory  pow- 
er is  great,  also.    This  the  Soviet  knows,  as 
we  know. 

The  Soviet,  however,  also  knows — as  we 
must  come  to  know — that  the  rate  of  growth 
of  their  striking  power  far  exceeds  ours. 

We  are  behind  but  we  are  not  yet  hope- 
lessly behind.  Our  peril  becomes  a  'llsaster 
when  we  fall  so  far  behind  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  recovery.  It  Is  to  the  prevention  of 
that  disaster  all  free  men  miut  now  dedi- 
cate their  efforts. 

How  u  such  disaster  to  be  prevented? 
Some,  loolcing  back  to  the  past,  will  answer 
only  that  the  Nation  must  retool  its  produc- 
tive capacity,  get  ready  for  a  massive  effort, 
and  move  forward  to  match  the  Soviet  sput- 
nik for  sputnik,  missile  for  missile,  *n^  sub 
for  sub. 

If  war  were  inevitable.  I  would  Join  In  such 
a  caU. 

But  no  man  who  looks  beyond  the  moment 
wiU  suggest  that  war  is  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quence of  mankind's  new  adventure  into 
space.  I.  myself,  am  confident  that  It  Is  not. 
Space  may  well  be  the  sea  in  which  the 
hvunan  race  will  someday  find  an  Island  at 
peace. 

To  reach  that  Island,  we  need  more  than 
weapons. 

We  need.  In  fact,  to  free  ourselves  of  the 
bonds  of  a  weapon  psychology. 

Our  greatest  need  in  this  hour  is  to  tm- 
leash  the  pioneering  spirit  and  the  daring 


and  brilliance  of  our  people  and  set  this 
Nation's  course  on  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

We  cannot,  of  course.  Ignore  the  need  for 
weapons  now. 

We  need  a  faster  rate  of  production  for 
our  miasUes,  far  faster  than  any  yet  per- 
mitted or  any  yet  envisioned. 

We  need  continued  production  of  our 
proved  long-range  bombers  for  our  Stratesio 
Air  Command. 

We  need  an  acceleration  of  our  submarine 
production. 

We  need  these  things  now,  for  this  reason: 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  the  time  to 
mobilize  and  build  our  strength  while  others 
foughtr-on  their  soU— the  wars  we  were 
eventually  to  enter  and  help  provide  the 
margin  of  victory. 

We  shall  not  have  such  time  again. 

Our  own  soU  is  within  the  target  ranee 
of  a  hostile  nation  for  the  first  time  in  the 
American  experience. 

For  the  next  10  years  or  more,  we  m\ist  be 
ready  every  night  for  any  chaUenge  that 
might  come  before  morning.  There  Is  no 
other  way. 

Behind  the  security  that  such  strength 
affords,  though,  we  must  do  more  than  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  stalemate.  We  must 
lay  aaide  the  iUuslon  that  a  nation  U  strong 
merely  because  Its  miUtary  strength  equals 
that  of  its  adversaries. 

If  we  can  now  buy  time,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can.  we  mxist  make  certain  that  we  make 
proper  use  of  what  we  piuxhase. 

ThU  means,  as  I  see  it.  that  we  must 
change  our  ways— and  those  changes  wUl 
make  this  both  a  happier  land  and  a  better 
world. 

We  have  had  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  much  time. 

The  evidence  is  indisputable  that  we  have 
not  used  that  time  to  fuU  advantage. 

What  has  been  wrong?  Why  have  we 
lagged? 

Why  do  we  stand  now  in  a  posture  of 
relative  weakness? 

When  such  a  question  Is  asked,  as  It 
shoxUd  be  asked,  there  is  an  ever-present 
danger  that  we  shall  frame  our  answers  in 
terms  of  credit  and  blame. 

To  do  this  now  cotild  well  be  fatal. 

There  is  Uttle  question  that  wrong  de- 
cisions have  been  made. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  errors  are 
divided  along  any  partisan  lines. 

Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  such 
decisions,  picked  out  of  the  context  of  the 
past,  may  seem  glaringly  wrong  today,  but 
at  the  time  many  of  them  met  with  majority 
approval. 

As  Prime  Iflnlster  Churchill  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  18,  IMO:  "If  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future." 

1  say  that  such  must  be  our  creed  at  this 
hour. 

It  is  with  that  creed  before  us  that  we  must 
proceed,  as  responsible  men,  to  smiTran  the 
position  of  free  men  in  the  world  today. 

I  see  no  gain  in  picking  petty  quarrels 
with  the  past. 

I  mjrself  am  willing  to  draw  a  line  at  the 
here  and  now,  and  measure  responsibility  in 
terms  of  what  is  done  for  the  future  rather 
than  in  terms  of  what  was  done  in  the  past. 

From  this  base,  I  believe  we  can  take  a 
more  honest  look  at  the  problems  we  face. 

What  are  thoee  problems?  Let  me  call 
them  as  I  see  them. 

First  and  foremost,  I  believe  that  we  are 
paying  too  high  a  price  for  conformity. 

Ours  has  been,  always,  a  Nation  built  by 
the  greatness  of  men's  hearts  and  spirits  and 
minds.  America's  vigor  has  come  from  the 
(Miginality,  the  freshness,  the  vision  of  our 
people,  all  our  people,  not  merely  an  intel- 
lectual elite. 
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For  a  decade  now,  we  have  seen  growing  a 
climate  of  contempt  for  these  valuea.  We 
are  paying  a  price  for  that. 

Our  Investigating  committee  has  found.  In 
some  most  striking  examples,  that  this  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  some  of  our  preparedness 
difllcultles. 

The  fight  to  build  for  this  Nation  an 
atomic  submarine  is  a  record  of  the  persist- 
ence against  great  odds  of  one  man.  Admiral 
Bickover.  who  believed  that  it  could  be  buUt. 
Because  he  was  more  determined  to  perform 

than  to  conform,  this  brilliant  man  was on 

numerous  occasions — shunted  into  obscurity 
and  his  services  to  the  Nation  were  very 
nearly  lost. 

This  past  few  days.  In  our  committee 
room.  I  sat  2  feet  away  from  a  great  Army 
general  and  watched  him  choke  back  the 
tears  of  deep  emotion.  He  told  us  that  his 
decision  to  retire  from  service  was  firuO. 
He  said  he  could  not  speak  freely  and  he 
could  not  support  a  poUcy  which  meant 
placing  American  troops  in  the  range  of 
enemy  missiles  without  adequate  weapons 
of  defense. 

Over  and  over  again.  I  have  heard — and 
o\ir  committee  has  heard- the  leading  mlU- 
tary men  of  this  Nation  come  before  us  and 
say  that  a  conventional  system  has  cut  back 
on  our  programs  for  unconventional  develop- 
ments. 

Over  and  over,  we  have  heard  them  say 
that  we  are  not.  even  yet.  doing  aU  that 
we  could  and  should  be  doing  to  move  for- 
ward in  this  hour  of  chaUenge. 

This  is  not  the  road  to  strength. 

This  is  not  the  road  America  should 
travel. 

We  mtist  turn  to  the  dedicated  men  of  vi- 
sion and  welcome  them  into  the  councils 
of  respect  and  dignity. 

We  must  provide  a  climate  in  which  the 
men  and  women  of  ovir  universities,  omx  re- 
search centers,  our  career  servicee,  our  world 
of  Journalism  and  conuntmicatlons  can 
make  a  fuU  contribution  of  their  talents. 

Let  me  make  this  point  clear. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  abiUties  of  Soviet 
science  far  exceed  those  of  our  American 
scientists.  ~"«»fiwui 

As  free  men,  who  respect  the  freedom  of 
man's  mind,  we  must  not  aUow  poUtical 
poUcles  to  chain  our  most  priceless  reeource. 

As  we  face  this  problem  of  removing  the 
fetters  from  our  capacity,  we  must  also  re- 
move the  fetters  of  tradition  from  our  policy. 

Our  defensive  strategies.  In  a  mlUtary 
sense,  are  undergoing  reappraisal  and  re- 
examination. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  stop  there. 

Our  foreign  policies  require  the  same  M- 
appraisal. 

So,  also,  do  our  domastle  polldee  and 
values. 

We  have,  for  long,  held  a  position  of 
strength  in  world  affairs.  That  position  Is 
no  longer  secure.  We  must  not  be  so  In- 
flexible that  we  can  imagine  no  changed 
policy  to  oope  with  a  changed  position. 

DOTiesttcaUy.  likewise,  each  of  you  as  bus- 
inessmen know  that  our  economy  is  now  tm- 
dergolng  a  period  of  change.  This  change 
is  not  merely  a  cycle  through  which  we  are 
passing.  There  are  new  problems,  new  chal- 
lenges arising  to  the  very  functioning  of  our 
system. 

Channels  of  distribution  are  \mdergolng 
change. 

Changes  are  evident  in  oonstuner  demand 
and  consumer  taste. 

Profoimdly  Important  population  shlfta 
are  continuing. 

We  mxist  not  wait  for  calamity  before 
undertaking  a  cure. 

Just  as  we  erred  \n  our  estimate  of  what 
Soviet  gains  might  mean  in  the  realm  of 
technology,  so  can  we  err  by  complacency  in 
our  estimate  of  what  domestic  losses  might 
mean  In  the  realm  of  our  *««~'mift  health. 
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Tbeae  things  Z  mention  only  briefly,  to 
emphasize  that  In  this  challenging  period  we 
need  more,  far  more,  than  a  purely  military 
response  to  the  Sonet  challenge. 

We  need  the  marshaning  of  oTir  reoonrces, 
physical  and  mental,  such  as  we  have  never 
had  before. 

We  need  Imagination  and  freshness. 

We  need  force  and  boldness  In  our  leader- 
ship. 

We  need,  further.  I  believe,  to  look  beyond 
the  danger  evident  now  to  see  the  horizons 
of  peace  In  outer  space. 

Z  am  no  scientist  and  Z  do  not  pretend  to 
be. 

But  the  brllUant  men  of  this  age— the  bril- 
liant minds  of  America — ^tell  us  things  that 
we  cannot  Ignore. 

Out  In  space,  there  is  the  power  to  control 
the  earth's  weather,  to  change  the  climate 
where  we  Uve.  to  alter  the  tides,  and  direct 
the  Oulf  Stream  on  a  different  course. 

From  space,  snapshots  can  be  taken  of  your 
backyard. 

The  whole  technology  of  communication 
can  be  changed. 

Zt  la  a  fascinating,  daring,  exciting  wortd. 

The  frontier  it  opens  for  himian  advance- 
ment exceeds  any  man  has  ever  faced. 

Surely  we  cannot,  as  leaders  of  free  men. 
Ignore  it. 

Surely  we  cannot,  with  this  opportunity 
before  us,  fall  to  see  that  this  affords  us  the 
one  clear  course  to  recapture  the  Initiative 
for  freedom. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  men  to- 
gether in  common  cause  as  never  before. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  sponsor 
the  flourishing  of  mankind's  genius. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  ends,  Z 
«m  hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able  to  establish 
In  our  Government  a  proper  agency  for 
direction  of  a  new  national  effort  in  this 
Tealm. 

Z  am  hopeful,  also,  that  we  shaH  be  able 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  enlargement 
of  our  research  activities,  making  the  labora- 
tories and  the  equipment  available  to  draw 
the  best  from  the  minds  of  our  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  furthermore,  we  shall 
be  able  to  foster  the  strengthening  of  our 
total  educational  process,  not  to  produce  an 
■army  of  technicians,  but.  rather,  to  poxir 
forth  legions  of  broadly-educated  men  and 
women. 

As  we  do  these  things,  z  trust  that  in  our 
relations  with  other  nations  we  shall  be 
Imaginative,  and  that  we  shaU  make  it  evi- 
dent that  America's  free  world  leadershlo  Is 
not  sterile.  *^ 

We  should,  certainly,  make  proTlsiona  for 
Inviting  together  the  scientists  of  other 
nations  to  work  in  concert  on  projects  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  man  and  to  And 
solutions  to  the  troubles  of  this  earth 

Our  President,  holding  as  he  does' the  es- 
teem of  men  throughout  the  world,  has  a 
rare  opportimlty  to  lead  in  this  labor  boldly 
and  forcefully,  and  in  tlie  vigorous  pursuit 
of  peace  he  wUl  find  the  Nation  undivided  In 
Ills  support. 

Further,  It  would  be  appropriate  and  fit- 
ting for  our  Nation  to  demonstrate  its  Lnltia- 
tive  before  the  United  NaUons  by  inviting  aU 
member  nations  to  Join  in  this  adventure 
into  outer  space  together. 

The  dimensions  of  space  dwarf  our  na- 
tional differences  on  earth. 

If  we  are  to  win  space  as  the  outpost  of 
peace.  aU  men  may— and  should— share  In 
that  endeavor. 

We.  with  our  great  resources  and  our  great 
abUlties.  must  not  aUow  the  leadership  to 
Blip  from  our  grasp.  *^ 

The  world  In  which  we  live  la  a  world 
In  which  danger  abounds. 

fnT^.T***  ^*L^J**®'  danger,  though,  than 
S  th^hiSr."^  "^  ^  respoilbilltle. 

wi^rt'^r'.JiL''*  "w^  ^^^  "P**^-  »  ^  move 

;u«t?o?pf;cr  •*^*"  ^  '^°^«-*  <^  ^-^ 
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If  we  are  to  reach  such  a  aoal.  our  re- 
sponse must  begin  now.  This,  Aore  than  we 
realize.  Is  the  year  of  decision.  Ihe  year  our 
course  is  set.  | 

In  such  a  year,  we  need  be  respbnslble  men, 
loyal  to  our  Nation,  faithful  to  freedom, 
strangers  to  partisanship,  and  friends  with 
the  Imagination  that  has  been  so  much  a 
part  of  our  heritage. 
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ASSISTANCE   TO   THE   dOVERN- 
MENT  OF  INDIa| 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  PresWent,  this 
morning  the  Department  of  ^tate  made 
a  very  Important  annoimcem«nt  regard- 
ing the  Government  ot  Indii.  I  qiaote 
in  full  the  statement;  I 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today 
that  the  United  States  Govermient  desli«s 
to  assist  the  Oovemment  of  In($a  In  meet- 
ing its  ciurent  economic  problem.  It  has 
accordingly  informed  the  Oovemment  of 
India  of  its  wUllngness  to  dlsduss  a  loan 
program  of  approximately  $235  lilUlon  from 
the  currently  avaUable  resoui^  of  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bahk  and  the 
development  loan  fund.  Zn  addition  the 
United  SUtes  Government  is  coilderlng  on 
an  urgent  basis  further  measuits  to  aaaist 
India  in  meeting  its  present  grain  shortage. 

The  United  States  Government  has  Invited 
the  Government  of  India  to  send  representa- 
tives to  discuss  these  matters  further.  The 
Government  of  India  has  accepted  this  In- 
vitation; a  delegation  will  leav«  India  for 
Washington  shortly.  | 


The  current  economic  protiem  arises 
from  India's  need  of  foreign  exchange  in 
connection  with  its  second  S-year  plan. 

With  the  purpose  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic self-sufflciency  and  stability 
India  began  its  first  5-year  plati  in  1950 ' 
and  in  May  1956,  embarked  on  (its  second 
5-year  plan.  These  program^  call  for 
the  development  of  a  balanced  Indus- 
trialization with  development  of  both 
pubUc  and  private  sectors  of  ttie  Indian 
economy,  T 

Great  progress  was  made  Inder  the 
fiKt  5-year  program.    Its  gr^est  em- 
phasis was   upon  agricultural  produc- 
tion  to   provide   food    for   tije   Indian 
people;  and  with  the  aid  of  good  weather 
production  rose  by  about  23  percent' 
Dming  the  same  period,  a  great  effort 
WM  made  to  begin  industrialization;  and 
industrial  production  rose  by  3|  percent 
But,  successful  as  it  was,  the  first 
plan  may  be  said  to  have  laid  only  the 
base  for  the  effort  contemplated  in  the 
second  5-year  plan,  which  toegati  in  May 
1956.    It  is  India's  objective  t|>  provide 
new  employment  for  the  8  million  new 
workers  who  will  come  into  its  labor 
force;  to  increase  its  income  by  25  per- 
cent—from $22  billion  to  about  $28  bU- 
llon— by  1961;  and  to  increase  invest- 
ment 11  or  12  percent.    Its  en^phasis  is 
to  develop  the  basic  and  hea?y  indus- 
tries, among  them  coal,  h-on  qnd  steel 
electric  power,  machine  tools,  and  heavy 
chemicals,  which  themselves  will  gen- 
erate subsidiary  and  consumer  indus- 
tries, and  parallel  with  this  expansion 
to  enlarge  India's  overburdened  railway 
and  other  transportation  systeis. 

The  chief  efTort  in  such  a  |)rogram 
must  be  made  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  Its  people,  and  no  one  recog- 
nizes this  more  clearly  than  d<>  India's 
leaders.  During  the  first  5-y«r  plan 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  tota  invest- 


ment came  from  the  IruHi  Ji  people    The 
total  investment  by  the  Vidian  Govern- 
ment and  people  in  the  4ecoDd  plan,  of 
$12.2  billion,  is  roughly  comparable  to 
a  total  Investment  in  the  United  States 
oyjer  a  period  of  5  years  of  about  $250 
Wlllon.    I  do  not  know  qf  any  country 
in  the  world,  unless  it  Is  Soviet  Russia 
which  is  making  an  effort  of  anything 
like  this  magnitude.    And  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  being  done  by  a  people 
with  an  average  per  caDita  income  of 
$55  and  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
1.900  calories  daily,  the  magnitude  of 
theh-  effort  should  be  bettjer  understood. 
Even  with  this  tremendous  effort  of 
self-help,  an  industry  c4nnot  be  built 
in  India  without  foreign  Exchange  with 
which  to  buy  the  tools  and  steel  and 
other  capital  goods  which  India  cannot 
produce.    India  has  drawin  to  the  very 
limit  upon  Its  sterling  niserves.  It  has 
restricted  Its  imports  and  taken  other 
drastic  measures  to  meet  Its  foreign  ex- 
change needs.    Yet  with  jail  this,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  gap  Ih  foreign  ex- 
change will  amount  to  $174  billion.    It 
is  my  understanding  that  India  hopes 
that  at  least  a  mlnlmimi  of  $500  minion 
of  loans  and  capital  good$  to  meet  this 
gap  may  be  provided  b^  the  United 
States.  I 

It  is  in  this  background  that  I  want 
to  discuss  briefly  the  l^iportant  an- 
nouncement that  was  mitde  today  by 
our  State  Department.  Bince  India's 
Independence,  the  United^  States  has 
made  available  to  India  approximately 
$1  billion  hi  grants  and  Idans  and  sur- 
plus agricultural  producite.  The  an- 
nouncement today  that  out  Government 
is  willing  to  discuss  a  loan  program  of 
approximately  $225  million  from  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  [  development 
loan  fund,  and  that  it  U  considering 
further  measures  to  assist  ftidia  in  meet- 
ing its  present  grain  shortage,  cannot  be 
considered  unimportant  I  should  like 
to  say  that  In  my  service  as  si  representa- 
tive of  this  country  to  India.  I  foimd  a 
great  hiterest  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  iState  toward 
affording  India  support  hi  the  develop- 
ment of  its  economic  program.  Today's 
announcement  should  be  hailed  as  an- 
other step  in  this  program. 

I  do  want  to  state  views  which  I  hold 
on  this  matter  of  assistance!  to  India,  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  and  for 
public  opinion  in  this  coimtry.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  make  the  decision  to  see 
to  It  that  India  secures  our  full  support 
In  the  attainment  of  the  bbjectlves  of 
Its  second  5-year  plan.  T 

I  know  that  the  first  priority  of  our 
Government  and  people  is  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  tp  assure  the 
purity  and  freedom  of  |  the  United 
States.  The  President,  the!  administra- 
tion and  the  committees  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  Subcommittee  On  Prepared- 
ness of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
Of  the  Senate,  under  the  abte  leadership 
of  the  senior  Senator  from.  Texas  [Mr 
JOHNSON]  are  working  at  this  task.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Qongress  will 
support  whatever  measures'  are  needed 
to  protect  this  country.  I  do  potot  out 
however,  that  our  security  wlU  depend 
upon  elements  beyond  militalr  measures. 
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Even  as  we  undertake  this  first  duty  m>4 
priority  of  military  security,  ve  nmst  do 
our  bert  to  hold  tossther  the  elements 
of    democratlB   atiemcth   end   *r»«wt»— ^ 

throughout  the  world.  Our  secorlty  ^^^ 
freedom  are  Inseparable  from  th^rs. 

The  Soviet  challenge  is  not  military 
alone.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  «nTini^|t^^.f^ 
boldly  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  m  fields 
in  which  we  have  considered  ourselves 
supreme — the  fields  of  indusklal  and 
scientiflc  advancement.  The  statement 
recently  issued  by  the  State  Department 
indicates  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  means 
what  he  says.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
Soviet  Union  has  committed  itself  to 
advance  approximately  $2  bilUon  to 
countries  in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
And  the  launching  of  qmtnik  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  symbolised  to  the  peo- 
ples in  these  coimtries  a  new  strength 
in  scinice  and  technology,  which  aie  the 
very  things  they  want  most. 

I  know  that  we  must  guard  our  re- 
sources because  our  economic  base  must 
support  whatever  efforts  we  make  in 
both  military  and  economic  fields.  I 
know  that  every  expenditure  and  partic- 
ularly those  relating  to  foreign  aid.  will 
be  closely  watched  and  opposed. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  humane 
and  long-range  Interests  to  suppcH^  for- 
eign aid  to  these  independent  countries 
which  satisfy  me.  But  today  I  argue  our 
own  self-interest  and  security.  If  these 
countries  fidl,  or  turn  increasingly  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  shall  in  tim^  fliyf 
ourselves  Isolated  from  a  great  part  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  success  of 
India  m  its  effort*  to  achieve  eoooomlc 
stability  is  essential  to  our  futore  se- 
curity and  interest    India  achieved  in- 
dependence in  1947.  and  m  1950  its  con- 
stitution became  effective.    In  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed,  India  has  held 
two  free  elections  of  the  largest  partici- 
pation of  free  voters  in  the  world.    It 
has  been  able  to  reduce  the  dominions 
and  princely  states  In  existence  at  the 
time  of  its  Independence  from  over  500 
In  number  to  approximately  20.    As  I 
have  said,  it  has  successfully  completed 
its  first  S-ye&r  plan,  and  lias  a  good 
chance  of  success  with  Its  second  5-year 
plan,  if  It  receives  necessary  assistance. 
Whatever  criticism  may  be  made  about 
India's  foreign  policy,  India  has  great 
influence  in  the  world  and  its  objectives 
are  peacefuL    It  is  the  second  largest 
country  in  the  world  in  point  of  popula- 
iion,  it  has  great  resources,  an  able  and 
trained  leadership,  and  it  is  pursuing  its 
goals  by  democratic  means.    It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  countries  of  Asia  will  watch 
with  interest  the  experiment  of  Com- 
munist China.  attenuHlng  to  advance  by 
totalitarian  methods,  and  that  of  India 
by  democratic  and  voluntary  methods. 
If  India  should  fail,  there  is  grave  danger 
that  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  would  view  it  as  a  f aU- 
ure  of  the  democratic  method  and  that 
the  cause  of  democratic  institutions  In 
these  areas  would  be  In  danger.    If  this 
should  ever  happen,  we  would  find  our- 
selves isolated  from  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  the  balance  of  power  would  ac- 
tually be  against  us.  and  our  present 
danger    would    be    immeasurably    in- 
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creased.  I  hope  that  m  successful  and 
effective  foreign-aid  program  will  be  de- 
veloped doting  this  Ccogiess.  The  ef- 
fort of  India  and  our  relationship  to  it 
in  terms  of  support  is  crucial  in  Asia, 
•m  to  our  goal  of  democratic  Kutitu- 
timis  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  which 
are  under  consideration  in  the  State 
Department,  I  have  advocated  that  the 
balance  of  the  wheat  loan  due  the  United 
States,  approximating  $170  milUon,  now 
repayable  in  dollars,  be  changed  into 
repayment  to  local  currency.  This 
would  place  it  to  conformity  with  our 
present  Public  Law  480  programs  and. 
I  believe,  would  enable  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  Its  credit  at  the 
World  Bank  and  Export-Import  Bank, 
perhaps  by  at  least  $100  miUion.  But 
if  this  is  not  enough.  I  urge  that  to  the 
remainder  of  India's  5-year  program. 
we  place  ourselves  firmly  on  her  side,  as 
Soviet  Russia  has  done  with  Commxinist 
China,  and  supply  the  foreign  exchuige 
essential  for  her  success.  If  this  tovolves 
action  by  the  Congress— and  I  believe  it 
win— it  should  be  taken. 

The  taking  of  such  a  step  would  show 
that  the  United  States  has  creative  plans 
beyond  military  measures.  It  would 
show  that  we  have  confidence  that  peace 
win  be  attatoed,  and  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  democratic  systems  of  the 
world.  All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me.  was 
implicit  to  the  great  state  of  the  Union 
message  which  President  Eisoihower  de- 
livered last  Thursday. 


THE  ADMDHariRATIOirS  FARM 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  i«ad 
the  administration  proposals  for  agri- 
culture thoroughly  and  carefully.  I  can 
i«ree  with  the  administration  when  it 
recognizes  that  the  American  fanner  is 
caught  In  a  serious  and  devastating  cost 
price  squeeze.  I  can  also  support,  and 
have  already  called  for.  extension  of 
such  programs  as  Public  Law  480  to  dis- 
pose of  surpluses,  the  soil  bank,  the  rural 
development  program,  and  tocreased  re- 
search into  new  uses  and  markets  for 
agrlcultTual  products. 

But  the  toescapable  fact  is  that  at  the 
same  time  the  administration  advocates 
these  measures  to  relieve  the  declining 
agricultural  economy,  it  twns  around 
and  proposes  a  rolling  readjustment 
which  would  lower  price  supports,  wipe 
out  com  acreage  allotments,  and  so  forth. 

Five  years  ago  I  recommended  the  soil 
bank.  Public  Law  480,  and  also  tocreased 
research  toto  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products.  I  pointed  up  the  cost-price 
squeeze  whidi  pinched  the  farmer's 
Income.  I  still  support  this  type  of  con- 
structive approach  to  the  long-range  so- 
lution of  the  farm  problems.  But  I  can- 
not sit  idly  by  and  condone  measures 
which  I  believe  would  further  aggravate 
the  very  problem  which  the  administra- 
tion states  exists. 

The  farm  program  presented  by  the 
administration  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
two  major  Inconsistencies. 

First.  It  recognises  that  ttie  farmer  is 
caught  to  a  coet-price  squeeae  and  that 
the  prices  the  farmer  has  to  pay  out  as 
operating  ooete  have  doubled  from  19S9  to 
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1952,  and  ban^  toereaaed  another  S  per- 
cent since  then.  Bat  then  the  «^hitlon 
put  forth  is  to  lower  price  supports  and 
further  sednee  iacooM  vliile  tiie  ffost  is 

still  rislpg. 

Second.  The    administiation    recom- 
mends the  elimtoation  of  com  acreage 
allotments.    It  Is  not  clear   why   this 
should  be  recommended  when  acreage 
allotments  for  the  other  basic   crops 
would  be  tocreased.    The  reasons  given 
for  disposing  of  com  allotments  are  the 
very  same  reasons  which  I  gave  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  last  year  in  support 
of  my  efforts  to  obtato  an  increase  to 
the  com  acreage  allotments  to  a  level 
reasonably    consistent    with    planttog 
practices  to  the  commendal  com  area^ 
The  reason  why  only  14  percent  of  the 
com  production  to  the  commereial  com 
area  was  eligible  for  the  full  price  sup- 
port is  clearly  evident  from  the  62  per- 
cent of  the  com  farmers  who  voted  to 
favor  of  tocreased  acreage  aUotoients. 

The  Preddent  expressed  concern  over 
the  surpihises  which  have  accumulated 
and  to  his  recommendations  has  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  surplus  increases.  The  an- 
swer is  not  to  be  found  to  his  statement 
that  reduced  price  supports  "should 
open  ttke  door  to  market  expansion,  in- 
creased acreage  allotments  and  greater 
freedom  to  produce,"  If  supports  were 
to  be  reduced  while  our  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  Increase  production.  It 
does  not  seem  that  a  reduction  to  sur- 
pluses would  result  Farm  operators 
are  faced  with  certato  fixed  costs  which 
must  be  met  with  increased  production 
if  price  supports  are  lowered— this.  I 
say.  Is  not  the  way  to  work  a  reduction 
to  surpluses. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  long  range  con- 
structive program  must  be  evcrived  if 
American  agriculture  is  to  be  placed  to 
a  strong  and  healthy  ecoDomic  position. 
In  order  to  do  this  I  submit  that 
priority  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
disposal  of  present  surpluses  and  the 
curbing  of  future  surpluses  through  the 
conservation  reserve  portion  of  the  soil 
bank  and  through  extension  of  Public 
Law  480.   This  should  be  the  first  task. 

Price  supports  should  not  be  lowered 
at  this  time.  Such  action  would  not  lead 
to  reduced  production.  It  would,  to  fact 
stimulate  further  production  f^ruj  ^rm 
aggravate  the  surplus  problem.  So  I  re- 
peat we  should,  first  of  all: 

First  Extend  Public  Law  4S0  and 
support  its  provisions  to  dispose  ot  sur- 
pluses through  trade,  baiter,  and  tater- 
national  assistance  programs. 

Second.  Support  the  conservation  re- 
serve portion  of  the  soil  bank.  This  pro- 
gram will  take  land  out  of  production  for 
a  period  of  time  up  to  10  years,  apd  will 
at  the  same  time  build  up  tte  aoU. 

Third.  Inaugurate  an  expanded  and 
vigorous  program  of  research  toto  new 
uses  and  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts immediately. 

These  are  three  vitally  important  steps 
which  must  be  taken  immediately. 

These  measures  will  attack  the  surplus 
problem.  C^ioe  that  problem  Is  solved, 
the  farmer's  prices  wil!  rise,  and  the 
argument  cnrer  price  supports  win 
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ICr.  President.  I  desire  now  to  address 
myself  to  another  subject. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Coopn  In  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
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THE  FARM  PRICE-SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 

1ST.  THYR  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  telegram  as  of  this  date  from 
W.  M.  Thatcher,  general  manager,  Farm- 
ers Union  Grain  Terminal  Association. 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  The  telegram  refers  to 
the  farm  economic  question  and  to  the 
question  of  farm  price  supports. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rkcoba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows  : 

St.  PAxn.,  Itom ..  January  IB,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Edwabo  J.  Thti, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.T 

Uany  thoxwands  of  upper  Midwest  «nd 
Great  Plains  farmers  fear  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  scheduled  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Fri- 
day wlU  signal  the  launching  of  the  admin- 
istration's latest  campaign  to  destroy  price- 
protection  laws.  We  Join  with  them  In  be- 
Uevlng  that  the  only  hope  for  farmers  now 
la  positive  and  Immediate  action  by  Ctongress 
to  restore  cuts  in  grain  and  dairy  price  sup- 
ports and  to  firmly  oppose  any  further  cuts 
In  farm  Income  by  the  administration. 

SpeclflcaUy.  we  lu-ge  that  you  make  clear 
your  IntenUon  to  help  prevent  a  sa-cents-a- 
bushel  cut  In  wheat  prices  already  ordered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  1958 
aop.  We  ask,  too,  that  you  urge  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  to  give  the 
same  serious  consideration  to  the  economic 
plight  of  grain  farmers  as  you  are  now  kIvIulk 
to  dairy  farmers.  ^ 

Wheat  farmers  have  cooperated  in  every 
program  to  control  production.  They  have 
taken  a  87-cent8-a-bu8hel  cut  In  wheat 
prices  since  1964.  They  are  facing  another 
aa-cents-a-bushel  cut  this  year.  Let  us 
make  it  clear  that  the  22-cents-a-buahel  cut 
on  wheat  price  this  year  wiU  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  26-percent  cut  in  net  Income. 
«rmer8  wlU  take  a  $250  miUlon  loss  from 
this  cut  alone.    Dairy  fanners  face  a  similar 

Dairy  eo-op«  have  protested  vlgOTously  In 
behalf  of  their  members  against  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  support-price  cut.  We 
we  expreeiring  the  angry  protest  of  grain 
tormers  This  entire  region  Is  concerned 
w^th  this  loss.  Congress  is  the  only  hope 
of  farmers  to  reverse  the  Secretary's  un- 
fair cuts  in  dairy  and  wheat  price  sup- 
ports. Any  cut  in  farm  prices  piled  on  top 
rf  already  falling  farm  Income  threatens  to 
widen  the  existing  business  recession  into  a 
real  depression,  it  is  your  responalbUity  to 
■ee  this  does  not  happen. 

M.  W.  THATCHsa. 
General   Manager,    Farmers    Union 
Orain  Terminal  Association. 
P.  8.-<loptes  of  this  wire  sent  to  aU  mem- 
*^*^  ®*^!*  *°**  ^°^*^  Agriculture  com- 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  AU- 
GUST H.  ANDRE8EN,  OF  MINNE- 
SOTA 

The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER     (Mr 

bSSftSlS^f*^'^-    The  Chair  iS^ 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  from  the 


House   of   Representatives.  1  which   the 
clerk  will  read.  I 

The  legislative  clerk  read 'as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Au- 
gust H.  Andrkskn,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  I 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  o<  12  Members 
of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral.  I 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  &i  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  la  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House.  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  otmmunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  apad  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  t^xe  deceased 

Resolved,  That  as  a  fxirther  tnark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourii. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President!  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
read.  ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFPldER  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolutioiIT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  fce  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  242).  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  haJ  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  annovmce^ent  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  August  H.  ANDRtsEN.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  Statei  of  Minne- 
sota. I 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  <if  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Vice  fresident  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  On  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representative^  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Rej^-esentatlve 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  cqmmunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  flepresenta- 
tlves  and  transmit  a  copy  theseof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  ' 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I  consld- 
ei-ed  August  Amdreskn  a  persdnal  friend 
and  associate.  I  knew  him  Js  a  com- 
pletely devoted  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  was  a  man  who  was  con- 
cerned with  people  and  their  problems 
His  16  terms  of  service  to  the!  people  of 
Minnesota  are  clear  and  convifacing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  esteem  they  had  for  him. 
His  record  of  service  is  a  tribtte  to  the 
great  effort  he  always  put  forth  for  his 
people.  j 

Mr.  President,  a  litUe  moik  than  a 
year  ago.  in  the  fall  of  igie,  I  was 
privileged  to  attend  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  the  late  Representative  August 
H.  Akdrksek  and  the  late  Mre.  Andre- 
«P*  .J^®  dinner  was  at  Winoha,  Minn. 
HJs  friends  came  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  but  of  course  that  was  his 
particular  distilct.  the  First  District  of 
Minnesota.  His  friends  paidlribute  to 
lum  and  to  Mrs.  Andresen.  I  im  happy 
that  that  occasion  took  place  i^hile  they 
mH!^}^}^  "^^^'  because  Mrs.  Andresen 
died  In  the  year  1957.  only  some  ,6  monUis 
following  the  dinner. 

Tv^Ai^®*^w5  ^^  P^^'P^®  o'  pie  First 
District  of  Minnesota  told  of  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Representative  AtJcusT  H. 
Ajtommn,  in  his  effort  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, his  constituency  in  the  First  Dis- 
i*  ti;-/J7"  privileged  to  spe^k  briefly 
at  that  dinner.  I  paid  tributei  to  Rep- 
resentative AwDRistw's  public  iervlce 

AuousT  Ahdrcsin  establisheTa  very 
personal  approach  In  carrying  i 
duties.    He  has  actually  becon  e 
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southern  Minnesota.  Hlk  wlU  be  a  keen 
loss  to  the  farmers,  the  smaU-business 
men  along  the  main  streets,  the  laboring 
men,  the  professional  people  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Minnesota. 

He  was  their  friend,  servant,  and 
counselor.  The  people  cpnflded  in  him 
had  faith  in  him,  and  trusted  him.  This 
confidence,  faith,  and  trust  were  never 
misplaced  with  August  Akdresek 

There  Is  a  real  emptiness  today  l^  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  August  Aitom- 
SEN— there  is  an  emptinc>ss  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stated— and  there  «« 
SiiIS***  ^^^  "^^^^  will  be  completely 

The     PRESIDINO     OjFFICER     The 

question  Is  on  proceeding  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  I 

The  resolution  was  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to.  | 

Under  the  second  resolting  clause  the 
PrMlding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  T^tk 
and  Mr  HimPHRBY  as  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  Uie  Senate  Jto  attend  the 

^"*l2LS?®  <*«<»»«»  Representative. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Representative  from  Minnesote 
AUGUST  H.  Andrksen,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  adjourned  itotU  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next.       T  ^^ 

*nie  motion  was  unaniinously  agreed 

?'nf?^»;*' ^  ""''^^^  ^  36^ii5sss 

p.  m.)   the  Senate  adjouhied,  the  ad- 
journment being,  under  ^e  order  pre- 

I?H*«L*°^*^-  ""*"  Mottday.  January 
20,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meildSa. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMlh-IZES  ON 
PERSONNEL  AND>UNDS 

oaJ?^]?**°*  *°  ^°***  Resolution  123. 
80th  Congress,  1st  session,,  the  following 

Sfl^nTte?  '""'''"**  •'^  "T  *^"^  ^ 
JAiruAaT  3, 1858. 

Comciri'u  OK  AoaxcuLTUBc  Imd  FteisnT 
To  the  SxcEETAar  or  th«  Sbh. 

T^e  above-mentioned  conmilttee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Coi^rtu,!^ 
■«»ion.  submits  the  foUowinglreport  showlns 
the  name,  profession,  and  tou£  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
^^r^^  ^r.^  '"'^  ''"'y  CI.  1W7.  to  De- 
T^^L  ^l   ""•   *<^K*tb«r   '«flth   the  funds 


K 


Hsrker  T.  Stanton... 

Henry  J.  Caaso 

Edward  P.  Qulnaoe. 


Cotys  M.  Moaan> . 
James  M.  Kendall 
Betty  M.  Mason  . 
Blanche  M.  O'BerK 
Helen  A.  MUler...." 


ProieiBiiB 


Total 

salary 

rseeived 


Professional 

member. 

do 

Professional 

member  (te 

31). 
Chief  elerk.._. 
As8l<;tanteiil«r 
Clerical  assist  i, 

do J, 

— do T 


_  clerk, 
assist  int.... 


Additional  funds  wJthorUed'daiirig  pi  riod 


Tota'j^vftUable  tat  expendltura 
Expended  during  period"IlIIIII*2I 


part  of  many  homes  and  Xai  allies  in 


out  his 
a  real 


Balance  available  tor  ezpenditw 
w  period........ 

Aiiur  J. 


iUfl 


staff 
July 


$7,909.98 

«^  214. 33 
082.72 


0.723.  ffi 
6.500.08 
2.867.28 
3,483.84 

2;8i&n 


-  «8, 708.31 
10,000.00 


darinf 


IS,  703.  SI 
a.  48a  87 


at  end 


10,22X04 

1. 

Chairman, 


■iLXMDBa, 


1958 
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JaiTTT&XT  1. 1988. 
t  OH  Affbocbiaxioiib 
Td  the  SnauTAST  or  thz  Ssnats: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session.  submlU  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  «nployed  by  it  and  its  ■ubeammiUMa 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1967,  to  De- 
cember 81,  1957,  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  erpenAeO.  by  It  and  Its  snb- 
oommlttees : 


m 


Jakua«t  1. 1968. 

Ootaagtrnm  ov  Abmbd  Saavnaa 
Tto  the  asasTAKT  or  thk  aDran: 

labote  lueulluued  committee,  uiusuant 
-ate  BMotttttOB  123,  80th  Otmimm.  1st 
■**>»>>«•  the  following  report  dxmtnc 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each 
panson  employed  by  it  and  its  suboonunlttsss 
aurtng  the  period  from  July  l.  i»67.  to  De. 
cember  31.  1967,  together  with  the  funds 
avaUable  to  and  expended  by  it  and  Ito  sub- 
«ommlttees: 


Zzpended  dnrinc  period. 


- — .._     80^  46L  01 


Ns 


KrmH  H.  SmUlu... 

Thomas  J.  Soott 

Francis  8.  HevW 

EdoRBid  T.  Bkut 

Kenneth  J.  Bousquet. 

Kan  ^T .  Ouupn 

Hermaa  K.  Dvmmf.. 
Leonard  E.  Edwards. 

Joe  K.  Owisalie 

William  J.  Kennedy, 

CeeflO.MeDsRM.... 

Harold  E.MenMc... 
Raymond  L, 
Thomas  F.  8! 
Joint  M.Wne«k.. 
WUUaai  W.  Wsoteril 

Olorls  8.  Bottaid 

Virzinia  D.  Cairoa.™ 

l>eon  DeVIHe 

MHdi«dL.r«wnt«s.. 
Bnby  O.  Hoteblsaaa. 
flsUyL.Hesth      

Mamie  L.  Mtas 

Rebul  H.  Nlchcls 

iM. 


Osnfner  C.  Tonxr 

Alooeo  B.  OonsalsB 

Maortee  P.  Pujol 

FMBklia  B.  i>rf«isa.. 


Chief  derk 

Assistant  chief  derk 

iMWMUelerk 

...do .„ 

Praffeasional  staff 

member. 
do 


Total 

salary 

received 


do. 

da. 


— 


.de_ 


do 

„...*. .. 

ds 

Ckrtral  asaisUot 

do 

do 

do 

do._ 

Clerical  aasistaol 

(from  JolylB). 

AssMsiit  cMric 

Clerteal  assisUnt.... 
OUrtaml  asetataat 

(to  July  IS). 

Staff  member 

—  do 

..-.do 


t7, 899  98 
7, 150. 63 
8,704.78 
6^348.08 
8^701 7« 

e^aosao 

S^  704. 76 
(^348. 06 
«.M.t8 
0,348.06 

6,704.76 
11348.418 

8,O36l«0 
8. 214.  33 
8h  7011V 
%7U.M 
1713.14 
X6M.43 
XTISM 
t7IS.M 

4.M8.M 
aTtlwM 

888.87 

8^704.78 
4.04904 
0.0OC.93 
4(>2A.0D 


Atkinson  Herberts.. 
Be  Lieu,  VAm^ith  £_ 

BiBsweB,  T.  Edward, 

Jr. 
DantElcMsorew.*.. 
Dardn,  William  H... 

Franoovltch,  Vlrsinla 
Johiisuu,  Edna  E 


yiattegaluu 


Astotantdileff^eik 
Protbssional  staff 

mpTnber. 
do 


Welker,  Mary  nlZlll  1IIIIa»1[I 


Wingate,  Harry  L. 
Jr. 


Clerica]  assistant. 
ProtHslonal  staff 

member. 
Clerical  assistant. 

.do. 


Totd 

salary 

neeived 


CbWctek.. 


$1408.  «7 
&  lis.  00 

6,808.88 

2.867.33 
^80S.8S 

2.404.90 

2.764.56 
2l  764.56 


aTaflsMsfor 
•mAlgmiod 

JbTHasp  B. 

C*«iniM». 
LnsBOM    B.   Jomtnom, 
Chairman,  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Suboommittea. 

JamaaaT  18.  lOM. 

CoMxnra  OM  BAiisnra  ASS  CuBiBHcr 
Tto  the  SccnrrssT  or  rat  Sekats: 

rnie  abovs^nenttoned  eommlttoe.  pursuant 
to  Senate  Bcsolutlon  128,  80th  Oongresa.  1st 
■easlon,  submits  the  foUowlng  report  showing 
ttename.  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  aikd  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to  De- 
cember 81.  1957.  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  SKpcadsd  by  tt  and  its  sab. 
committees: 


Ki 


8S.MS.M 

utooaoD 


CABLHATDOr. 

Chairman, 
Jahuabt  1, 1958. 


Tb  the  Qwravrurr  or  the  Sbsatk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  1S3.  80th  CSongress,  1st 
sessloa,  submits  the  following  report  cm  nUs- 
cellaneous  expenses  during  the  period  from 
July  1.  1957,  to  December  31.  1957.  together 
with  the  fimds  available  to  and  expended  by 
it  and  Its  sabootnmtttsee: 


ruiiJa  arafcMe  lor  e^eadmne  at  beckmios 

w  parlDd 

AddlUoaal  funds  aathorted'dmii^pRiod.'.'I 

Total  symDahle  lor  ezpeDdlture  dnrlag 

perkM 11.M9M 

Upendea  dnrlBK  period XOaSB 

Balance  available  far  expenditure  at  ^M 

»f«*rt»d 11,«H.» 

Rxcaan  B.  RuasiLL, 

Chairman. 

JuroAMY  2.  1958. 
Coaaams  on  Ajuud  Sxbticbs 

nSPAaSDNBS  UltaSllUATINa  subcomicittb 
To  the  ascaxraxT  or  thx  SKRaxs: 

The  above-menUoned  committee,  piirsoant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  Ooo^vss,  Ist 
aesdon,  suhmlti  the  following  report  showing 
thenarae,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  «ach 
person  employed  by  tt  and  tts  subcommittees 
dtirlng  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to  De- 
OMnber  81,  1997.  together  with  the  fimds 
available  to  and  expended  by  tt  and  Its  snb- 
oommlttees: 


Jobs  H.  Yinglinc    ._ 
K«t>ert  A-  Ws11»cbI_" 
PanlCyr... 
WiBtoa  F.  MeKenna 
James  B.  Cash,  Jr 

Donald  L.  Rofere 
EeariettsS.  01»^ 
Florence  Barr 
Pauline  C.  Be 
OankLl 


Proitatiaa 


Chief  ebfk- 


Staff  director... 
Aasbtant  derk. 
Counsel  (to  Dec.  IS) 
Professional  staff 

mem  tier. 
Counsel 


Total 

salary 


87,400.00 
7,  ISO.  67 
8^808. 85 
6^241.40 
«h80&8S 

8^808.85 
^4St52 
3,17i.U 
8,124.28 
1^13121 


Artditinnal  fuouU  auUtariaad'dut^'i 

To^^rallahle  for  eqwadttore  aartag 


l.(H.« 


N) 


nsCUXAXBOra  EXrEN.SES 

traerpended  hsbasesf  amount  authorized  by 

8.fierl2«.Jane26,iW7.aso(June30.iaw.«24.UL4»      ^»^,^^„^ 
Amount  expended  July  1  to  Dee.  31, 1K57 H^wenj^^lS 

,      _^      _  Horwiti,  Solia 

tsse(Oeatt.lMI.    aiui.49 


Bush,  Morris  W 

CaiiKlay,  AlyoeD._ 

Cooper.  Gene  vfevs 

Frabefa,  Stuart  P 

Friedenbeic  Boasld. 

OiBea^  Ben  J 

Hartford  Carolyn  O. 


Vne^^endedbslsooe  ofsmountauthorised  by 
Lestslatlve  ApproprtatlOD  Ad,  19S7.  as  of 
June  80.1887 888,  SSL  88 

Aaaemt  eipesdud  Jsiy  i »  Dee.  81,  t88ff_ _ 

BahsrsuasmeiidsdssefDee.81.M67.  88a8>t88 

Amount  aothortied  by  Leglilatlve  Aooro- 

prlatkm  Art.  i»S8....:..Z*. ^  a8e,ene.w 

Amount  expended  July  Ito  Dee.  81, 1987....    88,127.77 


Jeffries.  Jo  Ana  V 

McaOUenddy, 
Daniel  F.,  Jr. 
MePhetsonI  Harry  O . 

Mahr.ManrM 

Neal,  Bobert  M 

Shepard,  Den  1 

Rtewart/Jo  Ann 

Tnekee,FMttpJ. 

Wheelsr.StiirierH... 
Waaoo,  Qlea  P 


lavntisater  > 

(Clerical  avistaat.. 

Seoctary I 

Special  couuaeL 

AtSorwy* 

Attorney 


Stenograpbw  »..._.. 

Attorney* 

Ooaaaei* , 

Clerk-typist_ 

Attorasy ... 

Attomey-tnTestl- 
IBtor  * 

Stenographer  *.... 
Attomcj 


AMJrtantderk  «^ 

InvesHiator , 

Stnotraptaer 

■         defk  *. 


Bshnoe 


SI  of  Dee.  31, 1917.  856,872.28 


81.102.24 
2.353.50 

0^010.48 
i  415. 97 
4,518  80 
405.22 
1. 184. 16 
4,440.12 
2.09&58 
0,056.06 

1,058.02 

812.88 
8,381.18 
1.00&14 

0M.14 
8,030.88 
l.Mt44 

388.83 


B^nee  svaOaUe  tor  expenditure  at  end 
cr period 7,780.n 

J.  W.  PuuaiGav. 

CTtairmsit. 

Jaxuamt  is,  18S8L 
CoaaaiTKa  ok  Bakkirs  am  Cuaaawcr 
<^  Bes.  45,  screed  to  January  80, 1967) 
TO  the  SBcarrAXT  or  tbx  Sxmatb: 

Hm  above-manttonsd  commlttBe.  pmsuaafc 
to  Senate  Besolutian  123.  aoth  f^f^-n  iim,  1st 
session,  submits  the  foUowlng  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  »^^»b 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subconunlttaes 
during  ths  period  txam  July  1.  1867,  to  O^ 
cember  31.  1967,  together  with  the  fimds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  tts  sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Matthew  Hale. 
ArthorJ.WIL  _ 
Olin  Cavness. 


Piofuaslon 


Assistant  counaeL. 

Staff  assistant..    . 

do 


Total 

salary 

received 


88.806.88 

4,64«.47 
4,302.88 


Fund^  available  tor  eipeudlture  at  begimdiv 
Addlttas^'faUb'uiaciised''''"-^"  87^188. 18 


Total  avallablB  Ibr  ezpe&dttura  darlnc 

pyted....  _ TV.ISlIt 

PSrtod 88.88887 


Unezpendedbalsnoe  of  amount  ontborlsed  by 
Becrnalzation  Act  for  SSih  Cons.,  as  of 
Jniie80,U>i7 117.      „ 

Additlenal  autherisattaai  by  8.  Sea  iUmA 


^918.71 
30,000100 


Tola!* 
Amount  aapanded  July  I  to  Dea  81, 1857. 

Unsxpeaded 


«,988.T8 
14, 077. 91 


SB  er  Dee.  81,1887.    18^888.1 
CablHatosh, 

Chairman, 


>  Froa  Nov.  IS. 

•  From  Not.  la 
» Froai  Nev.  |9. 

«  From  July  8  te  Oei.  8. 

•  From  Se;^  1. 

•  From  Not.  1. 
»  Eras  WsT.  M. 
•FrosiNsT.  L 

•J^NoT.istsDeaSL 

"  From  Not.  14. 

FMds  a  vsiWile  Her  expndUiue  at  >»t«-ip«M 

.ofpnriod SUL  883.19 

Adotiouslftaods  authorised  darlnc pCTtod..  None 


Balaaee  availaUs  tat  sireadMsre  s8 

sod  or  period —   ROSiai 

-J.  W.  TVLaaXttHt, 

Chairman. 


JoKUMX  15.  1968. 
oif  BAmcnao  Aire  CouaiicT 


Total  avsOsble  for  ezpendituie  durtnf 
period- 10^088.19 


(&  Res.  44.  agvssd  to  JaaiMry  90. 18tT) 

Tb  the  SacaaraBT  or  ths  Skhmb: 

The  above-mentioned  oommlttse.  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Cod^«ss,  Itt 
session,  submiu  the  foUowlng  report  showing 


*l 
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the  naane,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  l,  1967,  to  Dc- 
eembo:  81.  1967.  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Nam* 


Jack  Carter 

Milton  P.  Semer 

Dean  F.  Cromer 

Carl  A.  8.  Coan 

Padley  L.  O'Neal.  Jr. 

Clarence  R.  Jacobs 

Mfldred  Mitchel 

Doria  I.  Thomas 

Betsy  L.  Rill 


Profsasioa 


Staff  director 

Chief  counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Research  director 

Assistant  counsel 

Investigator 

Ctericai  assistants . 

--do 

Clerical  assisttuit  (to 
Aug.  31). 


Total 

salary 

received 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period _ $64,703.52 

Aaditional  funds  aattaorited  during  perkxL. 

Total  available  for  expenditure  daring 

jPfl*^-— -:-\ H  703. 52 

Expended  during  period ^ . 42, 004. 13 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  period 12,e99.3g 

J.  W.  Pdi^bright. 

Chairman. 

jANTTAar  15. 1068. 

CoMMTrm  OH  TH«  DisnucT  or  Columbia 
To  the  Secbktabt  of  the  Senatk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  prirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
dxirlng  the  period  from  July  1.  1957.  to  De- 
cember 31,  1957.  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Name 


]>oA.  c 

Charles  W 


iv.  Lee.':r~i: 

William  p.  Qnlledge.. 

Donald  P.  Feldman 

Ruth  W.  Bryant 

Arlene  B.  WllUams... 


Profession 


Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  clerk 

(from  Sept.  1). 
Professional    staff 

member. 

--.do 

Clerical  asdstant 

— do ::: 


Total 

salary 

received 


$7,399.98 
3^900.86 

7,  IM.  fi2 

S,188.m 
8,483.84 
3,483.84 


fonds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 
AddUtonal  funds  Mthoriieddiffingpwi^^^      f"        _ 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period .. ....  8,339  05 

Expended  during  poiod 11111111111111    l^  829!  35 

Balance  available  tor  expenditure  at  end 

»'  P«r'o<l «,  800. 70 

M.  M.  Neklt, 

Chaiman, 

Jaktja«t  7, 1958. 

COlCKTrm  ON  PiMAMCS 

To  the  SxcBSTABT  or  the  Senate: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Congress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
diu-lng  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Name 

Professkm 

Total 

salary 

received 

Elisabeth  B.  Sprinmr 
Evelyn  R.  Thomp«>n. 
Betty  Mae  Tapy 

Chief  clerk 

Clerical  assistant 

do 

$0,258.90 
3. 48a  84 
3»  483.84 

Name 


Sandra  Everly 

Jesse  R.  Nichols 

Serge  N.  Benson 

Pamael  D.  McUwaln. 
Reginald  Barnes 


$0,808.85 
6.80&85 
5,322.60 
2C233.44 
4.049.04 
3,329.70 
2,061.78 
2;  507. 64 
630.36 


iRp 


Professioo 


Clerical  assistan  L.. 

Document  clerk 

Professional  slal ', 
member. 

—do ... 

Professional  staff 
member  (fron 
Dec.  16, 1957). 


Fnnds  available  for  expenditure  at  beet  mine 

ofperiod $8,956lS7  — . —,,-.,. 

Additional  funds  autborised  daring  poii  {'"  Additional  funds  authorized  durli  g  oeHod 

^ in;         by  8.  Res.  192,  Aug.  26, 1957 


Total  available  for  expenditure  d  irlng 

period ^ 

Expended  during  period „_._IIIII! 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  tk  end 
ofperiod 


6.03&00 

HAUTF.bTBO. 

( 'hairman. 

Janttai  r  10, 1958. 
Cosucrmx  ok  FoancN  Rsu  noNS 
To  the  Secrttast  or  the  Senate 

The  above-mentioned  commltt(  e,  pm-suant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Qjngress.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  repprt  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1.  |957.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1957.  together  with  the  fundi 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  1  nd  its  sub- 
committees: 


Total 

■alary 

received 


available  to  and  expended  b  r  It  and  lt«  sub- 
committees : 


manuary  16 


f3,807.M 
2. 918.  70 
6.808.80 

7,  ISO.  «2 
383.09 


Name 


Ooete,  Betty  Loa.. 

Smith,  Carolvn  F 

Underwood.  Paula  L 
Welsh,    Carolyn    W, 
(from  Sept.  16). 


Proles  lioo 


staff  dlrwjt  w. 
Assistant  c  erk. 
—do... 
do 1. 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  1  lerlnning 
%^^^^.  Hr.  «.i.««-."l'./_>?' *»,l»67...,-_  $10,000.00 


8,956.67 
4,903.00 


Name' 


CariM.Marcy. 


Pat  M.Holt 

Alwyn  V.  Freeman... 
Julias  N.  Cahn 

C.  C.  O'Day "" 

George  C.  Denney,  jr. 

Mary  Aim  Sames 

Milrae  E.  Jensen 

L.  June  ConneU  «  (to 

Oct.  13,  1957). 
Orrin  E.  Cressey  '  (to 

Dec.  17,  1957). 
Judith  Aime  Lundi 

(from  Dec.  23, 1967). 


Profession 


stiff 


Professional 
member. 

do i... 

— do 

—do 

Chief  clerk- 
Assistant  chief  cli^k. 
Clerical  assistant 

-.-do ;:; 

--.do ^ 

do 

do i... 


Total 

salary 

received 


$7,399.98 

7,15aC3 
0.808.80 
0,808.80 
0.806.80 
0,806.80 
3,368.27 
8. 81Z  57 
1,760.32 

a;707.w 

$8.18 


Funds  available  lor  expenditure  at  beginnkg 
ofperiod.. ^ 

Additional  funds  sutbmised  'during 'per  sd 
(8.  Res.  152.  agreed  to  July  3.  1957) 


Total  available  for  expenditure 
period 

Expended  during  period.....!"        * 


durl  og 


Balance  available  (or  expenditure  at 
ofperiod 


«  TTnder  authority  of  8.  R«a.  60.  agreed 
*  Includes  $5,000  statutory  receipt. 


1 


receipt. 
Theodoxs  Francis 


$5,330.29 
10.000.00 


15, 330.  29 
*  13, 906. 50 


(Ml 


1,421.76 
U^Jao.  $0,1967. 


GlBK, 
C  lairman. 


SkiXVKict  13. 1968. 
CoMiorm  oM  Fobzion  Relations 

SDBCOMlCITrxC  ON  OISAXMAMKNT 

(Under  authority  of  8.  Re«.  IBS/agreed  to 
Feb.  8.  1956;  S.  Res.  286,  agreed  to  July  13, 
1966;  8.  Res.  61,  agreed  to  Jan.  30,  1967; 
S.  Res.  151.  agreed  to  June  26,  1957;  and 
8.  Res.  192.  agreed  to  Aug.  26.  iJb57) 
TO  the  Secbetast  or  the  Senate:   I 

The  above-mentioned  committed  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Coligress  1st 
session.-  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  saliry  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subo  smmittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1J67  to  De- 
cember 31.  1967,  together  with    die  funds 


Total  available  for  expendltu  e  durtag 


period 

Expended  during  period 


Bdance  available  for  expenditure  at 
end  ofperiod 


Total 

salary 

received 


$5,010.48 
2,473.37 
2,421.90 

%  710.  as 


$0,000.00 


40,000.00 
13,900.31 


20,000.00 


Tbeodosb  Fxan^  GaxEN, 

Ghairman. 

JAihraiT  10, 1968. 
CoiunrnB  on  Foseicn  Relations 

BPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  BTXTDT  [THX  rOBXUUt-AIB 

pao<aL&M     I 
(Under  authority  of  8.  Rei  35.  agreed  to 

January  30. 1957.  as  amenaed) 
To  the  Secretabt  or  the  SeWar: 

The  above-mentioned  comdilttee.  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congreas,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  totil  salary  of  each 
^?erson  employed  by  it  and  lts|  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  Ji|iy  i,  1957,  to 
December  31.  1957,  together  ^with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  iu  sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Bowen,  Theresa... 
Burroughs,  Betty. 
Douw,  John  DeP. 


Hansen,  Morella  R. 
Kuhl.  Arthur  M-... 


Profess  on 


Assistant  dc  rk. 
---do... 
Assistant  clef  k  (from 
July  1  to  S^pt.  21). 
KMearch  as^lsUnt. . 
Chief  cferk... 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  bi  ftowtn^ 


ofperiod-    

Additional  funds  aathwiseddurlng  itwlod.' 

Total  available  for  expenditun 

pertod 

Sxpended  during  period 


Balance  available  for  expendltui  e 
ofperiod 


TBEODOaX  FSANC  B 


Total 

salary 

received 


$1747.4$ 

2,  490. 51 

468.06 

i  031. 91 
0^806.(10 


$32,088.8$ 


during 

$ZflS8.83 

..^ 17. 160.60 


I  at  end 

.    15.480.3$ 

Orbzn, 
Chairman. 


Janttakt  9,  1058. 

COMMiriEX  ON  OOVEXNMENT  OPSEATIONS 

To  the  Secretabt  or  thi  SiwiTi: 

The  above-mentioned  comnittee.  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congress  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  toUil  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  lU  ^boommlttees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to 
December  31.  1957,  together  flth  the  fund* 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  iU  sub- 
committees: ' 


Walter  L.  Reynohls.. 
Olenn  K.  Shrlver. 

EU  E.  Noblenum 
Hichard  J.  O'Mella. 


Miles  Scull,  Jr. 


Chfc^  clerk.. 
Professional  I 

member. 

do 

Professional  staff 

member  (to  Julv 

7,  1957).        { 
Professional  lufl 

member.     ! 


6^806.80 
204.78 


0^808.80 


1958 
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Ray  glennai 


W,  E.  O'Brlea.. 


Ann  M.  OricUi 

Ray  Bamett 

VIviMt  I.  MeConaelL. 
Kathryn  Keeaey 

(Mrs.). 
Esther  M.  HutehtQ- 

son  (Mrs.). 


ProfcssloB 


Proteesienal  staff 
member  (from 
Sept.  4  to  Oct.  $1, 
1957). 
Profesriooal  staff 
member  (from 
Nov.  1, 1967). 
Assistant  chief  rlefk. 

Clerioal  assistant 

do 

ds 


do- 


Total 

Mlary 

received 


$1.74L$$ 


2,0a  00 


1907.  «$ 
a.l7&M 

a.07aLM 

3.9U170 
2,81&8S 


X.  Mibmlta  the  f  oUowing  report  showing 
the  nasne.  proCeeafcm.  and  total  ealary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its  suboommltteee 
durtog  the  period  from  July  i,  1957,  to 
Deoember  81,  1967,  together  with  the  funds 
avaiUble  to  and  expended  by  it  and  its  sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Funds  available  lor  expenditure  at  beginning 

ofperiod |$l802.O 

Additional  fumlssatbcrtieddailiif  period."! 

Total  available  for  expenditure  daring  ' 

period .. ..  9,802.6$ 

Expended  durtag  period "'    1.268.0$ 

Balance  avallablp  lor  expenditure  at  end 
of  pertod 8. 844. 86 

John  L.  McClxixan, 

Chaiman, 

Jaxvjlmt  15. 1968. 
COMMnra  ON  OOVBNMSNT   OrnATIOHS 
•SMATS  RKMANKNT  SmCOMMirTn  ON 
INVESTIOATIONS 

Tb  the  SccasTABT  or  the  Senatx: 

The  above-mentioned  oomnUttee.  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128.  80th  Congress.  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1967  to 
December  31.  1967.  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  sub- 
eommitteea: 


Adiemaa.  Jerome  8. 

Aporta.  Jobn  Altai.. 
Beck,  John  W.  Jr.... 

Brown.  Dalores  I 


Naaie 


Bultelohide,  Maslne 
B. 

Calabtese.  Aipbcnss 

F. 
Dearborn.  AHoe  8  ... 
Duckett,  Mvgaret  W 


ProiBBiioo 


Do 

Daffy.  LaVftn  J 

Dunne,  Robert  K 

Egan,  Thomas  O 

Heafcy.  John  8 

Juliana,  Jamee  N 


Kamerlck,  Paul  E.-. 
Kennedy,  Rosemary 

K. 
Mabor,  Joseph  F...  . 
Maxwell.  Barbara  L.. 

Malty,  Leo  O 

O'DonneU.  Dooakl  F. 
Swltier,  Mildred  L... 
Tiemey,  Paul  J 


Assistant  clerk.. 
iBvesUgator. 


Asristant  derk 

AMtaif  chief  derk 

(to  July  15). 
Acting  chief  ckrk 

(from  Sept.  9). 

Investigator 

Assistant  counsel 

Investlcator , 

do , 

Chief  counsel  to  the 

minority. 
Assistant  counsel.... 
Assistant  clerk 


Total 

salary 

received 


Inveetlaator 

AettDf  diierelsrk 
(to  Sept.  8). 

Investigator 

Acting  cblef  ooonsel. 

Awistant  clerk 

AsBlstaat  eounseL... 


$2.81&»4 

o>o$&oe 

$k02L47 
214.00 

1.7801  $9 

8.278.0$ 
6.278.0$ 
5.278.03 
6.278.03 
0,808.84 

0.808.84 
2,704.60 

6,278.03 
880.37 

6,72180 
7,101.08 
2,7A4.S0 
Oh03&00 


Funds  available  tor  expendttoie  at  beginninc 

ofperiod $1$3l470  30 

Additional  funds  sutbortxed  during  period „. 

Total  available  for  eipeodlture  during"""  ' 

period _    132,470.$0 

Expended  during  period loi,  B7i.  46 

Balapee  avaOabls  lor  expenditure  at 
end  of  period 3S,8M.n 

Jonr  L.  IfcCLBXAir, 

Chairman. 


Jaxvabt  16, 1988. 

OomfXITB      ON 

OB 


XM   THI  LaBOB   OB  MaMAflBklXMT 


Sbnatb 

AC'UVtllU 
nSLD 

To  the  SacBRAXr  or  thc  SnrAn: 

TTie  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  Coopvaa,  1st 


Bnwas,  Marie 

Cbeasty  John  Cye..., 
Da  vies,  Dorothy  H... 

Oreene.  Robert  W.... 

Oroas.  Hekti  IC 

Johnson,  Veraon  J.... 

Jones,  Edward  M 

Kaplan  Arthur  O 

KeOy,  James  P 

Keonedy,  Robert  F... 

Kenney,  Mary  F 

KUbam,  Jeanne  F.... 

Kopecky.  Oeorge  M.. 
Lanrenbaeber.  tnrin.. 
Lynch.  Mary  A. 


Professioo 


Assistant  chief 

counsel. 

Investl^tor 

Beaearch  assistant 

(to  Nov.  30). 
Assistant  dark 

(from  Nov.  14). 

Assistant  clerk 

Investigator 

Assistant  derk 


Total 

■alary 

received 


Maclntyre,  DanoMi 

as. 

Martin.  Oeorge  H 

Mates,  Lillian 

Maxwell,  Barbara..... 

May.  Walter  R 

McOovwn.  /ohn  J 

Mclnemey,  Mlofaad 

McShane^  James  J.  P. 
Meriwether,  Robert 

Mflis,  Ralph  W 

Novdk),  Angela  M-.. 
O'Donnen,  Philip  K. 
O'Hara,  Eleanor  D-. 

Osolin.  Katherioe  F.. 
Ranstad,  Harold 


(from  July  16). 
Investigator  (from 

Deo.  2  to  11). 
AssistaDt  clerk 

(to  Sept.  27) 

Investigator 

do 

Assistant  connseL  . 

Investigator 

Chief  counsel .  . 

Assistant  derk 

Assi.«tant  clerk 
(from  Oct.  7). 
Assistant  counad.. 
do. 


Rkniati.  AngeUne  M.. 

Rewlett.  RIU  D 

Rufo.  Marie  M 

Salinger,  Pierre  E.  O.. 
ScboAdd.  Maries.... 

Seott.  TvooM.... 

eihea,MaryD 

Sberklan.  Walter  J 

Btoan,  Susan 

SulHvao.  Elisabeth  K. 

Tarry.  John  A 

VonDersu,  InecM... 
Watt.  Ruth  Young.. 
WUber.  QnnrtMn.... 
WaI■^  Sberman  8... 
Yoong,  Rotb  B 


Assistant  dark 

(from  Dee.  12). 
Assistant  counsel 

(Aog.  1  to  Nov. 

15). 

Invest  igator 

Assistant  clerk 

A.«i8tant  derk 

(from  Sept.  1$), 

Investigator 

Assistant  ooonsel-.. 
Research  assistant 

(from  Sept. »). 

Investigator 

Clerioal  assistant 

(to  Sept.  18). 
Assistant  couiud... 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  counsel  .. 
Assistant  clerk  (to 

Sept.  20). 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  counad 

(from  Aug.  IJ. 
Assistant  derk 

(from  Dea  4). 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  derk  (to 

Nov.  15). 

Investigator 

Assistant  derk  (to 

Oct.  16). 

Asslstaat  derk 

do 


Investigator 

Assistant  derk 

Staff  editor 

BesearefaasBistant... 

Assistant  ckrk 

Chief  derk 

Assistant  cleric 

Inveetleator 

Assistant    clerk 
(from  Oet.  a). 


6,208.02 
2,764.56 
1.40a  45 

^646.88 

0^808.84 
1.033:3$ 

4,288.8$ 

797.10 

0^090.00 

$.220. 94 

6,  $87. 20 

008.67 

1 280. 76 
3;  898.  $6 

$$7.«1 

%  704. 60 
1,967.81 

0^808.04 
1,8SI,74 

2;  704. 50 
1^704.66 
^545.66 

%  607. 06 
1^704.60 
1,942.40 
%  260.7$ 
4. 161. 84 

aiToiao 

4.263.83 
1,SU.I9 


Funds  available  for  expeoditura  at  begin- 
ning of  period. $107,057  03 

Additional  (Unds  aotliorlaed  dorlnc  period.,    ua,  000. 00 

Total  available  lor  expenditure  during  ~ 

period 147  057  gg 

Expended  daring  period 290.'  $0$!  $8 

Balance  available  tor  expendltore  at 
and  ol  parted. 47,749.98 

Jcmm  It.  MCClkixan, 

Chairman. 

Jawtta«t  15,    1988. 

OOMMlliaa  ON  INTEBIOB  AND  INBULAB  ArWAOB 

Td  the  Sbckxtakt  or  trx  Skmatx: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  CoogreM.  1st 
■eaaion,  BUbmits  the  following  report  showing 
the  nasne.  profeseluu.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  its  subocmunttteea 
during  the  poiod  from  June  80, 1967,  to  De- 


613 

cember  81,  1967,  together  with  the  fund* 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Ita  sub- 
oonimltteea: 


Name 


$7,16ae7 

8^800.98 
1.28$  77 

681.00 

2,2Sa75 
2.456.27 
2.6»Sl83 

303.23 

1.330.20 

4. 73$  99 
4.040.19 
5,233.44 
4.253.83 
7,400  00 
2,  747.  42 
1,21&19 

5,545.55 

6.450.84 

264.00 

3,07$.  84 


CaUagfasD,  Ridiard  L. 

French,  Stewart 

OamWe,  Jamee  H 

lAteweaver,  Oood- 
rlchL. 

Stong,  Benton  J 

Callagban.  Marda  M 

Davis.  Dorothy  A 

Donnelley,  Rosemary 
MeSherry,  NeUie  D 
Todd,  Paoline  B " 


Chief  derk 

Oeneral  eounad. 
Professional  staff 

member. 
—  ««" 


-— do.._ 

Clerlesl  aadstsat 

do.„ „ 

do 

Assistant  chief  derk. 

Clerical  assistant 


Total 

salary 

reodved 


$7,400.00 
7,l«a07 
0^808.87 

0,808.87 

^808.S7 
2,  $87.$$ 
2,713.20 
3.072.87 
5,545.55 
%  807.3$ 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

ofperiod '  ti  ta  *i. 

Additional  funds  autborised  duii^'pitod™  ..'.!r.l_ 

Total  available  fbr  expenditure  daring  * 

period 7  am  tt 

Expended  daring  period.-.III™I~IIIU;;~    i  8W.' « 

B«l««»«  svaUaWe  for  expenditure  at  end 
ofperiod ^aB8.„ 

^AMn  ■.   IfDaSAT. 

Chairman. 
iUKViKt  18.    lOiS. 

OOMMnTKE  ON  iNTOaOB  AND  iNBTTUia  AVraiU 

To  the  SKaiBTAar  or  tbx  Skkats: 

Tlie  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128.  80th  Oonmaa.  1st 
session,  submits  the  foUowing  report  showing 
the  name,  profeeaion,  and  total  aalary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  ita  suboommlttees 
under  Senate  Reeolution  48,  agreed  to  Janu- 
ary 30,  1957,  during  the  period  from  JiUy  1 
1957,  to  December  31.  1957,  together  with  the 
funds  available  to  and  eiqwnded  by  It  and  lU 
subcommittees : 


Ni 


Culp,  Oordoo  O.,.. 

Curtis.  Dorothy  8 

DeBlaras,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Katon.  EoiMie  D... 
Eridcaoa.  Karen.... 


Profcsdfla 


Totsl 

SBlary 

reedved 


Hsrrtngton,  Josn  M. 
HelkrrUanasi 

Hoban.  Cecelia  A 

Holderer,  Qeo.  B . 

Hotflsn,  Edward  X., 
Jr. 

Humphrey,  David  J.. 

Lahr,  Mary 
Catherine. 

Mann,  Jerry  E 

Mapes,  Mlltoo  C,  Jr. 

McDonald,  Joseph 
P.,  Jr.  ^*^ 

Nelson.  Elmer  K. 


Nyoe,  Peter,  Q..  Jr 

O'Coonor,  AdelsR... 
O'Toole,  Richard  F... 

Redwine,  Robert  W.. 


Prafeaitoasl  staff 

member. 
Clerioal  aatatant... 
Proleaslaoal  staff 

member. 

do ..^ 

Clerical  ssBlstant 
^(to  Sept  18). 
Clerical  ssststsnt... 
Researdi  assistant.. 

(to  Sept.  7). 
Clerk-stenographer. 
Proteaslanafstaff 

member. 
Research  aaslstaot 

(from  8^L  10  to 

Dee.$l). 
Research  asslstaat 

(to  Aug.  31) 
Clerical 


.....do 

Prof^SBkxMl  staff 

member. 
do 


do 

Resesrdi  asBistaat 

(to  July  $0). 

Stenographer 

Professional  staff 

member. 
do... 


K$41.tt 

$.71$L14 
X817.8$ 

$^81101 
74$.  U 

^71114 
600.U 

2,816.92 
6^288.90 


l.$49l$i 
XOOLTI 

HOI&U 
$^4U.78 

0,00a  00 

<;8a8.80 
07.2$ 

1061.78 
0>  437.38 


Funds  available  lor  expendltore  at  bsgliiiiinc 

o'Pwtod $11194LI$ 

AddlUooal  funds  aothorised  daring  period. 


Total  avaUable  tor  espendttore  during 


period 
Expended  daring  period. 


..    11^941.$$ 
90,0M.94 


Balance  availabls  lor  sxpendltiBe  at 
end  of  period 17,  m«,  41 


JaMIB  X.  IflDHUT, 

Chairman.  Standing  Oommtttee  and 
Subcommittee. 


iff 
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Tto  the  aaorRaBr  or  tn  flkxci.. 

Tk*  akore-mentkaiad  oonmlttee.  pvcamnt 
toWiMlii  HaaotuUuM  128.  aotta  Oongreas.  1st 
mmaoa.  gubmlts  tbe  foUcmlng  report  showing 
the  name,  prof  eolon.  and  total  salarr  of  each 

tfiateK  fh»  perted  ten  Jofy  l.  xwi.  to  D^ 
fgP^her  SI.  1957,  to|eth«r  with  the  nmds 
■vallalilc  to  and.  •*!«— ^«^  by  It  i 
eonunitteea: 


ftvanabla  to  and  expended  ^  r  n  and  tts  »uh- 
coBHtfttoea: 


January  l$ 


(AqQwrtglng  the  Cbmmlttee  ofi  Ikitantata 

*"*  *^'"jfo  Oemnneree  to  tD^tstlfate  eer- 

tata  xnatten  relating  to  pet|oleam   twd 

petroleiun  products) 

To  tbe  SicazTABT  aw  the  8oui_ 

The  aboire-mrnttnnfd  eonimltt^  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  qoo^ras.  1st 
Beaslon.  submits  the  f  ollowlzig  rencrt  showing 
the  name,  proTeaslon.  and  total  w  lary  or  each 
pcnmn  employed  bj  tt  and  Its  sal  oommltteea 
*«-»"-  the  period  trom  July  1.  .967.  to  " 
31.   1M7.   togetlMr   wttk 


BsOey.JflMiK. 


^n>ls,  NleholM_ 


Chief  eoonaaL... 

Ckisr^tek 

CfcriMi  MsMant. 
do 


do 


AsststvTt  chief 
Staff  merabv 


available  to 
eoimnlttees 


by  it  I  md  Its  sub- 


^«B.at 

7,3Ml72 
7.1M.62 
X  661.80 

X071S4 
^07Z84 
ft,80&84 
^806.84 


Vteds  svsnaUe  igr  sipflBdJUae  at 
wriod 

▲oditioiuri  (uBds  mtlMwJMrtJsiirii,"] 


Total   aTaOshfa  toi  «aMndltiire 
paled.... 
'durinc 


CsldveO.JsmMN- 

Eaooe,  J.  rrlniss 

Ortec.  Lt«1«  8 

fcwh^  Umy  A 

Mstffsngbi—, 
MsKlaT 

Maloney.  Wslt«r  EL, 

McCandl— ,  Sue  H 

Pstton,  WnUaiB  D. 
«Jia«iM,BrtTsT...: 
BteymaB,  CbsriesH. 

Jr. 
Teepis,  Jsbb  W 


Besearcfe  — 

(from  No 
AaMsBt 
KeaMrdi 
GUefi 

staff  „ 
Secretary 

(to  Dec. 


«o«.a 


%<»e.n> 


Tmds  avaOaUs  iw  nspeoditon  at  tyninntTij 


anOaltlB  te  sipendttaie  a||«id  of 

1 .    i^oM 


if 


TiBMls  rfsRsMe  tor  expenditure  at  bechmlnc 

of^ertod  .  ..      18^610. 73 

AdilUlMal  fcrh  aslbsilMirl  dnring  period....         o 


Xxpsded  dnrtDK  pvtod. 


tor  npoDdKore  tfnrtes 

-5 ^a&i 


J^Asnuxr  18.  19S8. 
OoMnrmg  OH  IlRaaaxaxs  akb  VtesKw 

Coaoccgcx 
(a.  Bm.  28.  agnad  to  January  80^  1M7> 
TbttM  BacaRAST  or  ths  BotATz: 

1  aboTe-MHatttmed  commlttaa;  pvsuant 
Beaolutlon  123.  80th  Confess.  1st 
unMB  tlM  f oUowtng  report  ahuwlug 
w^iUBie.  proCeMkm.  and  total  salary  €<  a^ 
P"y»  employed  by  ttand  Its  subcommittees 

«"«>«  31.   1»0T.  together  wlOi  the  funds 
^Uable  to  and  e^jModed  by  It  aad  its 
■ "  ■ '    itteea: 


BDra.lCsarrBov, 

jAJmaal  15. 1968. 

rms  jtTDicupas 
To  the  SxcaRsBr  or  the  Bxxaxsi 

"nie  above-— mtlonad  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Ci>ngreaa.  1st 
aaaitoB.  submiu  tbe  y<Mlowlng  repart  rtaowtaig 
the  name,  prof  easlon,  and  total  sanry  of  eaeb 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subtoimmiltteea 
*«tog  the  period  from  July  1.  liiT.  to  " 
•MJbar  31.  lie?,  together  with  the  Ubmm 
■raflable  to  and  expended  by  tt  s  od  tta  aob- 
msamlttees;  ^^ 


**jaML:. .     

Addnimal ftaids  aattaotlaed doiiv  pnlod. 

Tatai  avaOable  for  expenditnr  i  dnrtnc 

period ' 

I  pended  dminc  period 


Balance  svaflable  for  espen<litiBe  st 


1661.61 
0 


6^6S1.61 
X6,7«.6B 


Nsma 


jssipii  A.  Davis. 

bergw. 
ThMas  B.  Conk 

Geamee.  Green 


B<*«tM.  Kflgoc«_.  ZHSZZ 


■  "■■J.  iJmyjm 

Butt,  Jolm  R    

JaaSbtOstUrt    ^~ 

Hnae,  Hairy  C. 

KoMv.  WiUlaa. 

LMiv.Alb«tB,*. 

Monk.  JaaeE..      

Maipfcy.  Bobact  T 

Moore,  MUo 


Ogden.  Daoiei  BIL.  It. 

Rogers,  KJatbryn  B. 
ataa.BdmmiA 


TofTB.  Catherine  C.„ 
Wattlns,  Chatles  D... 


Ctefcal  assistant 
4e._ 

Staff  manhM-- . . 


_j dou 

«aL 

Clwical  assistant.. 


Professlenal  staff 

*dy3ii). 

taamennber 

Osrlcal  assistant 


Clerical  aaslstajaiir_ 
Staff  member . 


tUTt&n 

5.M6i6S 
%907.&6 

a,2a&a9 
xnsiM 

ihm62 

4,»t8R 

i.M6.ai 

%  607. 66 
«l«tM 

i.iM.ao 


i,07&.e« 

%40iaB 

4,«i.fli 

3.aM.M 


7.  Carlisle  Roddy do 

Wafae  H.  Smitbev 
Boliart  B.  Tovc. 

Carrie  Lee  Conner.. 
Katfearine  M.  Snia.. 

CortsaC.  Chrfcws...., «. 

Riekavi  7.  Wambaehl da 

BeatrfoB  M.  Onw^^ " 


rWifrlerk. 


Praitaslonal ! 
■amber. 


da 

Claical  assistant 


of  period 

Addklanal 


available  lar  expci^Uare  at 


taoda  authoriaed'dBBi^'paM 


ToWavaflable  for  ezpenditare  dm  tn« 


penao. 

Expended  ' 


6.808180 

•^aot.— 

3.278.M 

I12».M 
IS&M 

X8u.a 


ACT 

(TJtoder  authority  of  8.  Res.  bo.  i 
January  30.  lS6p 
To  the  BccaKTABT  or  ths  8bm4ts: 

The  above-mantioaed  camn|ltta«,  porsuant 
to  flanate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congreaa.  1st 
aeaston.  submiu  the  foUowlagTrapsrt  showl^ 
tha  name,  prof  easton.  and  totol  aatery  oL  aaeh 
pwm  employed  by  It  and  tuWubcommlttaea 
tfwtog  tha  parted  fkon  JtUy  (l.  t9i7.  to  D*. 
cember  81,   l»57.  together   irtth  tha  fun* 


Available  to  and  i^^^^Af^  few 
committees: 


tt 


NasM 


Downey.  Mabel  A. 

Wood,  Harlan 


Ciart: 


(to  l_-. . 

Counsel. 


itt 


0,091.43 

%fm.m 
i,«g« 


^  FmdsavjDable  (or  eipcadltiire  at  b«^innln« 


Total  a 
period 

Expended  dnring  period. 


hr  expwMlituea 


Funds  avallahia  lor  *  ^  iimimism 

AS^S5SSi-iai,b.iidiiii,-iiid::  »»**»» 

T«U)  avaOahle  for  eipcndtiwt  diMW"*"  " 

gipmded  duri^'^irt^'  '    ^ja!l3 

B^nee  svallabiB  ibr  ezpeDdltore  at 
"•■•'■*'* 7^376.86 


Jamuat  8. 1958. 
JttoiciaAt 

OH  COMttTllUTlONAL  RIGHTS 

(Under  authority  of  S.  Res.  49,  agreed  to 
January  30,  1957) 
To  the  SBOXTAar  or  ths  Seitatx:  ' 

The  abovy-mentioned  commtttei  ymsuaut 
to  Senate  nesoiuttou  IJS,  80tti  Ocii^vaa.  1st 
,  ■ibmlts  tha  f <«owlng  report  showing 
■a.  pmrnssliju.  and  total  sal4ry  of  ea^ 
-.    ~  —  MpioTad  by  tt  and  tti  snbebmmlHeea 

ember  81.  1967.  togettier  with  ihe  funds 


Oinr  D.  JotoirsTov. 

JAI^ABT  9, 1958. 
OoMmmx  em  Tta  JvificiAMT 

■OBCUMMlllCX  ON  nClCUnlTXON  AXD 


fS.  Itea.  81.  agreed  to  Jtaualr  80.  1W7) 
To  the  Sccaax&aT  or  xh«  ftaMA-yr: 

The  above-mentioned  r»mm«tt,fft.  ptnsuant 
to  Senate  Resolutlan  123.  80tl  Congreaa.  lat 
■wrton.  submits  the  foUowIng  j  eport  showing 
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the  name,  pmfeaslon.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommltteea 
during  the  period  from  July  i.  1957  to 
December  81.  1957,  together  with  the  ftinds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
c(»nmlttees: 


615 


Ni 


Asbcraft.  Ann....... 

Blair,  Dniry  H 

Brown,  James  M 

Bnckner,  Catlett  L... 

Burton,  Robert  R 

DeOooyer.  Fnuuetta 

R. 
McCarthy.  Mary  C... 
MeCloskey,  MaryJ.. 
McMuUan.  David  M. 


Mi 


FredM. 


Profeasloo 


Olartt 

Staff  member..... 

Legal  assistant 

Staff  member... 

...do 

Clerk 


Clerical  a8Bistant„.. 

Clerk 

Clerictl  assistant  (to 

Sept.  »,  1067). 
Stafft 


.member. 


Total 

salary 

raoeived 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beglnnlnt 

ofp^rioA ts^ti&ae 

Additiooal  funds  authorised  during  period..  0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during  " 

P«rt«* M^m&M 

Kxpended  during  period 41,  gg] .  48 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 
endofperiod 14.0I&36 

jAMBa  O.  Eastlamd, 
Subcommittee  and  Full 
Committee  Chairman. 


jAtroAMT  8, 1968. 
CoiacrrTBx  oh  trx  Juoiciabt 

■UaCOMlOTRS  TO  UfTKSnOATS  JWKHn.B 
l>SUM«VSMCT 

(Under  authority  of  8.  R«s.  52,  agreed  to 

January  30, 1957,  as  amended) 
To  tha  SBCBZTAaT  or  ths  Ssmats: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  Congress,  1st 
session,  submits  the  tollowlng  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1967.  to 
December  81.  1957,  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Total 

Nsas 

Profanioa 

■alary 
received 

Louis,  Margaret  M... 

Stenocrapber 

9^I47.M 

McOill,  Elizabeth  T.. 

Secretary 

a.37&S4 

Mltler.  Ernest  A 

Special  counsel 

4,28a.8S 

Perian.CarlL 

Research  director... 

S,B07.68 

Schonberger,  Claude 

Research  a.«lstant 

X007.6I 

M. 

SulUvaa,  JTames  L 

(to  Oct. ».  l»7). 
Chief  oounaeL 

<k  010148 

Fundi  available  for  expenditure  at  beginntng 
of  period: 

8.  Rea.  «. ta^  788L  «7 

8.  Res.  U6 ^  74. 43 

$39^86130 

Addltioaa]  funds  authorised  durina  period- 

8-  R«-  Wl TZ.W^.    10.000.0Q 

Total  available  lor  expenditure  durlng^ 

P«rt«l - 39k86l.8t 

Expended  during  period: 

8.  Res  63 tM.  614. 66 

8.  Res.  136. u.  11 

H»<7.78 

Balance  available  lor  expenditure  at 
end  of  period: 

8.  Res.  52 ll^rcSS 

8.  Res.  136 ......  41.31 

UktlfcM 

Jam  O.  XARijufs,  CJutlrman, 
Tbob.  O.  BkHHiHos.  Jr.. 

Subcommittee  C/taimum. 


OH     THS 
OOH- 

raoM 


12,30108 
^80&80 
6,188.80 
4,4M(n 
^723.88 
%«7a06 

^2S0.73 

1^970.06 

817.63 

6^806.80 


JAinraaT  10, 1958. 
CoiOfrnxx  on  the  JtiDicxaaT 
'vcouxma   or  th«   coiofrrm 
jum«jiAaT  TO  nrraanoATK  par>»i 
jf^ia-  WITH  naoaATion  or  axruai 

WaaiXBH  BUaOrKAH  NATIONa 

(Under  authority  of  8.  Res.  53.  agreed  to 
January  80. 1967) 
To  the  SccaRAET  or  thb  Sxhats: 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  ResoluUon  128,  80th  Coogrees,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profeeslon.  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  lU  auboommittees 
dtulng  the  period  from  Jtily  1,  1957  to 
December  31,  1957,  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  lU  sub- 
commltteea: 


Name 


Outbridfce.  Eleanor  C 
Beaton,  Adcle  V 


ProtBssion 


General  counsel 

Clerk  (to  Oct.  J)... 


Fmds  available  inr  expenditure  at  beginning 
ofperiod ^ 

Additional  funds  authorised  during  period 


Total 

salary 

received 


8(^80&80 
1.34&71 


13^013.86 
0 


Total  available  ior  expenditure  durii« 

Expended  during  period iJi™:::;;::  msnlw 

Bahutee  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
ofperlod._ 3^62176 

JAMM  O.  BASnAHD, 

CTlaimum. 
WnuAX  X.AHaca, 
8«beomm<f  tee  Chairman. 

Jahtjabt  8, 1958. 

ComOTTB  OH  TRX  JtrDICIAST  ~ 

•VaCOMMITTCX  OH  tMPSOVXMXHTS  OT  THE 

RDXaAL  CanCOf  AL  COOB 

(8.  Res.  54.  agreed  to  Jantiary  80. 1957) 
To  the  Skutast  or  thb  Sbhatb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  ptirsuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  CTon^^ss.  1st 
session,  submlU  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subccmnUttees 
dttrlng  the  period  from  July  1.  1957,  to 
December  81,  1957.  together  with  the  funds 
•▼•liable  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Name 

PioleatkMi 

Total 

■alary 

received 

Oaaqne.  Cedal  A 

Culotta,  Samuel  A.... 
Amldon,  Robert  H... 

Langer,  Jennie  J 

Oeneral  counsel 

AasocUtecimnsel.... 
Attorney  (from  Dec 
^  10. 1067). 
Secretary 

•6,808.80 

6,066.06 

668.96 

J^ei&Oi 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period 127.016166 

Additional  funds  authoriied  during  period 

Total  available  ior  expenditure  during 

period- 27.046.68 

ExpMided  during  period 17,  64L  80 

Balance  available  for  expenditure  at  end 
of  period 0,401.88 

Jamb  O.  Baanjunt, 

(fhairman. 
Joseph  C.  OIIabohxt, 

fubeommiftee  C?tainna«t. 


OoioanBBOM 


Jamvabt  18.  19S8. 

JUIMiriABT 

oh  ratbhtb.  tbadbkabkb,  ahv 
cx>ftbiohtb 
(Pursuant  to  8.  Res.  55.  agreed  to  January 
80, 1967) 
To  the  SacBsaasT  or  thb  SaraTH: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  parsoant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Coppcas.  1st 


aessloo.  submits  the  foUowlng  raport  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  eaS 
person  employed  by  It  and  tta  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1.  1987,  to  De- 
cember 81.  1958,  together  with  the  fimds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Clesner,  Herscbel  F.. 
Ereegovleh.  Ann  M 
Olbbons,  Richard  M 
Haaaer.  Stephen  O... 
HoUabaugh,  Maious 

Hoy,  Ann  8 

Hnber,  Walter  B 

Soio.  Robert  A " 

Stedman.  John  O... 
Vamon,  Raymond 


Profceiioo 


Investigator 

Bwaetary 

Secretary-typist 

Chief  cierk..._. 
Coonael 

Se«*tary„__.„ 
Investixator 

Consultant  > 
(8.  Re*.  167). 

Associate  oounaeL 

Consultant  > 
(1045.65  under 
8.  Ras.  167). 


Total 

salary 
received 


I3.7S7.87 

Z«a6.6s 

2,147.»t 

4,787.83 
6,806.80 

a,17&H 

4,787.a 

402. 33 

I 


•8,3r.71 
1. 017. 81 


^^^  tod"****  **  •*»*'^*"'«»»  •*  beginning 
AdditionalfuJiiis'iithorisBddarti'iiirii^  ^"J*^ 


Total  available  for  expendltun  during' 
period. 

Expended  durtng  perlod._..........31"""" 


83,0B8i77 
a8,a8&0t 


Balance  available  for  ezpendttore  st 
end  of  period 18,014.71 

I  (^: »;  • )  When  actually  employed. 

^^^"^  »•»•  e- ■»»«>  lor  May  and  June  1067  paid  to 


O.    BA0n.AnD, 

Chairman. 
C.  O'ICahohxt, 
Sttboommtt  tee  Oiairma*. 

Jamuabt  18,  l»8t. 

COlCaaTTBB  OH  THB  jDmOIABT 
■UBOOKacrrTBB    oh     HAnOStAL    >aMHaM^TA— If 

(Under  authority  of  8.  Bas.  88.  agreed  to 
January  80. 1957) 
To  the  AtatxTABT  or  thb  Sbhatb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Coo^eas,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  aalary  of  fn»?i 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  stiboommlttaes 
dtuing  the  period  from  July  1.  1987,  to  De- 
cember 81.  1957.  together  with  the  funds 
aavUable  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 

No  employeea. 
FuBda  available  for  expenditure  at  boglnnlnc 

or  period _ .777^  H  068. 71 

Additional  funds  authoriMd  during  period I         0 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period .........._.„         4,068.71 

Expended  during  period HI       (gg.  86 

Balanoe  available  for  aipenditure  at  and 
olptrtod 4,830.86 

JaKBB  O.  KABXLUn. 

Chairman. 
Thoscas  C.  HBHHnraa,  Jr., 

Subcommittee  Cliairman. 

jAHUaBT8.196«. 
OOMIOTTBB  OH  THB  JtTBKIABT 
BBHATB   AHTRBUBT    AHB    3tOHOrOI.T 
aUBOOMKmiH 

(Under  auth<nlty  of  a  Baa.  67.  agraad  to 

January  80. 19S7,  as  amandad) 
To  the  SBcaBTABT  or  thb  Sbhatb: 

Ihe  above-mentioned  committee,  purstumt 
to  Senate  Rea(dutlon  128,  80th  Ooogreaa,  lat 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showU^ 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  aalary  of  each 
peraon  emidoyed  by  It  and  Its  auboommltteea 
during  the  pertod  from  Jtily  1.  1957,  to  Da- 
oamber  81.  1967.  together  with  tha 


ii  ^^ 
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bftti 


Amett,  Ltic7  v 

Banner,  Paul  H 

Adele  V 


r.lvhnM 

Bolton-Smlth,  Carllle. 
Browne,  E.  Wayles, 

Jr. 
Chmmr,     TCatiiKrtut 

Ctenbrk,  Peter  N 

Clifford,  George  E 

Ctt^  Ksymoad  C.  Jr. 


Dixon,  FMil 


Economist... 
Stenographer 

Oct.  4). 
Chief  economist 

Attorney 

Economist 


(from 


■taority. 

Assistant  counsel 

I»*Mtigator 

nfniMjiliiii 


Totd 


■aeaivad 


Horace  L. 


Green,  Pwil  S 

Hamiltoa,  Irene  Till  i. 


Layton,  VtUm  K. 
" '         jf.  WaUer 


a.'. 

MeHogb,  Donald  P. 
Montier,  flMji  S_ 
,  Canljm  A 


KaviBa,  Oareth  M. 

Oliver,  Mae 

OIiUm^  Lucille  L_ 
Ott.DaYidJ 


Pomaautar,  Peter  T. 

Read,  Ariaa* 

BaHiMi^  Lenls 

Rice,  Downey ' 

,D.] 


Simte, 

watso 


V.Bw 

TataoB.* 

Sparks,  WltovD 

WalUnan.  Vera  M 

WMIaker,  Km  O.* 

WmiBM.  ThnMij  0_ 
Zalany,  Emily  V, 


Coansel   and 
dhcctoc 


staff 


(it>m  Sept.  3). 

Hearing  editor , 

Economist    (from 

Sept.  18}. 

Economist    Urom 

Counsel ....... 

Ctark 

Research  ateoova- 

pbcr(CreaiNeTj). 

Assistant  counseL... 


Research) 

joaior  eronnnilit 

(to  Aug.  t9). 
Attorney  (from  Oct. 

30). 


Attorney. 
Assistant  counsel 

(from  Sept.  11). 
Biarauli  assistant 

(from  July  16  to 

Sept.  0). 
Consultant......... 


Attaraer__ 

Stenographer. 
Oeneultant 


JttwKigTaphar 


1, 123.61 

4,548.08 

%439.ffi> 

411.11 

tns.  14 
%ra0.oo 


>  When  actnaOy  employed. 
Amds  avsflalale  tor  expenditure  at  b^Jnnlng 

AMOUmti  tandi  aatkartod  dariac 
tf.  Bea.  tm _7. 


813^881.32 

iaaoLoo 


TtaC^waOable  lor  expendltuie  dnring 
XspaodMiduHac  period "' 


m,  8811 32 
B7.M&04 


Balance  available  for  expenditure  at 

endofperiod- 881008.38 

James  O.  Fmii  t— j, 

Otali  aiwi, 
Brbs   KxraxjTBt. 
8ul>committee  Chairman. 

jAIfVABT  10, 1968. 

ComcirRB  ON  thi  Judicia«t 

SUBOOlOnTTSB  TO  » VaaTlUATK  TBK  MBUXmB- 
TKATtOn,  OPPUTIOW,  AND  ENTOBCKICZNT  OF 
THX  INTEHNAL  BBCWUTg    ACT  OF    1950 

(Under  authority  of  s.  Res.  58.  agreed  to 

Jtmxuay  30.  196"?) 
To  the  Sbckstast  of  th«  Sknats: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Sanata  Saaolutlon  123,  80th  Congress,  Ist 
aesslon.  autnUto  tha  foUovlng  report  showing 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  cf  each 
person  employed  by  It  and  Its  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to  De- 
cember 31.  1967,  together  with  the  funds 
avaUabi©  to  wafd  cKpended  bj  It  and  Its  sub- 
committeec: 


Kame 


^ 


Baker.  Dorothy  C 

Barber,  FVank  D 

BetU,  Mary  S _ 

Buckley.  WUbnm... 
Dua.  Bomice  E 
Dufly.  Edward  R.  .  " 


ProfesdofD 


Recnda  iiMnacer__ 

fave^lgator 

Bflttvtar^r , , 

Investigator " 

Secretary 

Investigator IIH 


Total 
adary 


$1648.18 
1^  70.  78 
il88?.«4 
8.857.62 
2.  J07.  64 
6,144.23 


tl^SlJLSCi 

4,548.06 
1,261.70 

8,806.90 
(^  808. 80 
^7«8.48 

X4M.8B 

%»«.« 

4,038.22 
S1.S7 

6^808.80 

<Mt.81 

4,021.32 
1,072.75 

ILMB.46 

U4.31 

6,808.80 

a,  381. 12 

715.06 

6,806.80 

8,278.36 

2;  764. 56 

170.63 

07L68 

2,507.64 

2;  867. 28 

634.43 

365.34 


Ftix,  A^lfrfan  O  ,  . 

Frank,  Nelson 

Garcia,  Roy 

Hutto,  Raipii  H.,  Jr. 

Lowell,  William  E 

Malaney,  Elinor  L 


^^JBttalA 

iTfinl.  nanjimln 
McManus,  Robert  CIT 


Clerk 
AsaintaHt 
dlrecter. 

Editorial  directol— 
Confldentis)  seer  " 


I  P. 
-,  Aatotaette 

a. 

Morrb,  Robert __. 

Plwee,  Clarcaea  A 

ffx,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.. 

RMsB-da,  Ann  le     , , 
Rusher.  William  A 

WaCKtXty   a  ^^Tt 

Sctaweder,  FranksW.. 

Slasom,  W.  D 

Soarvina,  J.  Q 

StavropuioL  liMy„ 

1>DBnar.  Helen  H 

Mnnaon,  Lyle  R 


AJvin  W 


Benarch  diiactai . 
Investlgatlnna 

aljst. 
Bewerca  mtM 
do 

Chief  counseL..., ... 
lavftigator 

(through  Oct.  I|) 
Clerk  (tliiuugh 

Sept.  20). 

Stenographer , 

Associate  coonsel 

(to  Aug.  19)^ 
lavesUgirter  (frm 

Dee.  15). 
CUaf  lavestlRBtai . 
Clerk  (from  Sept 


Clerk    _ 

Secretary 

W.  A.  «. 

W.  A.  E.  (Oct. 

m 


»• 


^ 


Joads  available  lor  extienditure 

•fpertod 

Additional 


Total  available  (or  exneadlture  di 

^pertod- 

Bspeaded  daring  period  - . .,  r  ■ . . 


avallaUa  fv  espenditure 
endofperiod 


53,852.51 
Jamzs  O.  Eastland. 

ckairman. 

jAWVABt^  9, 1068. 

CouMxrr^  on  Labok  and  Public  Wslfasc 
To  the  SacaaTAar  of  thb  SaNAra:  ! 

The  above-mentioned  conMnltte^.  pttrsuant 
to  Senate  Reeolvtlon  128.  80th  Oo  ogreaa.  Ist 
aesslon.  snbmlts  the  following  rep^tshowlng 
tteaame.  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
p«8on  employed  by  it  and  Its  suboommlttecs 
tfurlng  the  period  from  July  1,  If57,  to  De- 
cember 81,  1057,  together  with  the  funds 
avaUable  to  and  expended  by  It  aAd  Ita  snb- 
eonunltteea: 


Name 


Stewirt  E.  McClure. 

Rfly  E.  James^ 

Crawford  C.  Heerlela 

Vfvlen  T.  Rarrasn  „ 

Ttahaa  W.  Blankeo- 
flMp. 

HarJorJa  M.  Whit- 
taker. 

Helen  H.  Papps 

AUce  H.  PrtoP 

Helyn  Eagle 

Lucille  OouM 

Mary  Mlniuttl 


Profession 


John  8.  PofwtlML._ 
WllUam  G.  Reidy 

Michael  J.  Bei  iistelu 
McftaB  Bernstein..  . 
Fredertak  BluAa^L 

PaulCoUer 

Joseph  Stone 


Chief  clerk. 

Assistant  etiM  deST 
Clerical  asristantZir 

— do. ri 

doL 1 


.da. 


Total 

salary 

received 


-do.. 
.da_ 
.do.. 
d«_. 


Clerical  assistant 
(to  AuK.31;aQd^ 
from  Sept.  3  to  5 

OaneralenMsel.. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

.-.do 

— do ., 


-doi_. 


Professional  staff 
member  (to  Aug 
31).  ^ 


Jtodii»«liable  fcr  expenditure  at  begiaol  ig 


ofpcriod  

Additional  funds  authw  leed  dwing  perlodl 


Total  available 

period 

£xi>ended  di 


•zpaadlture  dorl  ig 

-. ..    7.019.67 
HaRgo 


Biilanoe  available 
sad  of  period..... 


for  axpcndltnre 


Ch  tbmum. 


I^80&80 
4808.80 
ll«3.84 
9. 881. 13 
3^124.20 

11092.84 

2,867.28 

1,661.78 

877.67 


6,808.80 
6,808.80 

6,806.80 
6.806.80 
6.190.66 
6,808.80 
2^260.60 


87,  on.  67 


...  ai«i.77 


ISO.  54 

H  021.  42 
lk«5.06 

^303.48 
3^488.84 

X1M.86 

1^802.48 
(II2&16 

^mao 

(L808  80 
114«8L84 

864.64 

2,070.06 
1.703.81 

«xs.8e 

6,125.16 
1.863  16 

lao&io 

X«Ml42 

3.7M.56 
7U.40 
388.06 


January  16 
itrnmn  19.  int. 

oi*  Vo&t  OmoB  AVa  ciTiL  w»8Tna 
To  the  S»»iT*WT  OF  THs  Saaiin: 

The  above-manttonad  comijilttaa.  r«»F«^ant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80|h  Coogrcas.  Ist 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
thename,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
paraoQ  employed  by  It  and  Ite  subcommittees 
dorlng  the  period  ftom  July]l,  l»67.  to  De. 
eember  31,  1967,  together  ^th  the  funds 
available  to  and  eapeuded  br  it  and  Ite  attb. 
eoBaailttees:  ^^ 


Name 


Bnvtey.  H.  W. 
Ksriln,  J.  Doo.. 


FcaakA 

Faucette,  Andrew 

McC. 
Finiel,  Habcft  H    _ 
Ponwtt,  VTrglnU  E.... 

Slak,  Elteabeth  R 

Thornton,  Peggy  L... 
Gooselaw,  Jm  E 


McDonald,  bmteB.. 
Ptnney,  Jeaa  M 


Cktafderk- 


Bember. 


—-do J... 

da.  

Assistant  chief  clerk. 
Clerleal 

do.. 

.do «_, 


-1--*°-" -t    »• 


Funds  a' 
ar  period. 


Additional  funds  autlx>Hied'duiing  i&riod* 
Total  available  for  expenditui  t  daring 


Balance  available  far  aipenditu  re  at  end 
Qfperiod 


.^^      _^  *  967. 61 

•  Imder  antbortty  of  S.  Res.  30,  agre  >d  to  Jan.  80, 1067. 

OLor  D.  J^iaaeiuw, 


ti.aaiaB 
4«iao 

4^808.80 

ikaoi.80 

X548.83 
2.108.34 

%«70.34 
,027.36 
OTXM 


_  16^006.  90 


6^O08.W 
4.031.38 


Com 
bttbcoicic 


jAai|:aBT 


ia.iM«L 

Aii#  CmL  Szavxcs 


caotTP 

•CRVZCS 

(S. 
Tbttaa 


OF 

owumAvcs  FaooaAM.  xbm.  com. 

tVOM,  AMO   THS  I>I|BZAI.  SSBTK2 

26.  agreed  to  Janua^  80, 1867) 
Saarat 

ttac  punvaat 

1st 

portahovlng 

salary  of  each 

lubcommltteea 

1967,  to  De- 

the   funds 
Id  its  sub- 


Tike  above-mantfooed 
to  Senate  Reaolutkm  123.  aot: 
aeaslon.  submits  the  following 
the  name,  profession,  and  total 
person  employed  by  it  and  Its 
dorlng  the  period  from  July 
eember  31.   1957,   together   with 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  i 
eommltteea: 


Alexander,  Betty  C... 
Brown,  Paula  M— ... 

Oandal,  Gabrlele 

Johnston,  Naonette  O. 

McEnroe,  LaaellaC— 
Miller,  WiUiam  W  _ 
~  ~      Walter  D 


^      -^  Pendleton.. 
Helwagfi.  Walter  R. 


Putman,  Russell  L 

fleastnink,  P.  Jack™. 


Clerkalassi 
Ctertcal 

(from  Aug. 
Clerical  assist 
Clerleal 

(from  Nov. 

Clerical 

Investigator 
Consultant] 

dten). 

do 

Consultant 

6r^ 

Consultant 

diem,  fttnn 

13). 
do. L. 


Funds  avsHable  ft>r  eipeudtture  at  bes  iimtny 
of  period — »— — » 


1^ 


2,516.30 
1,«U.71 

3;935.M) 

<  839.  50 

X70 

7.68 
262.80 


U.S7 


n.37 


Additional  funds  aothorteed  during  pei  lad 

Total  available  for  expenditure  luring 

period _.__ 

Exxieuded  during  period _.... 

B^Mce  ayaUable  tor  expandituraLtt  end 
or  period 


838,330.41 


38,320.41 
17,715.04 


20,604.47 

OuN  D.  Johnston, 

Chairman, 


1958 
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januabt  1.  lose. 

OoacMRTEz  on  Pttblic  Woaxs 
TO  the  SaaaxxABT  or  ma  SawATs: 

The  abore-manttoned  ooaunlttea,  poratiant 
to  Senate  Resolution  128,  80th  Con^-eaa,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profeaslon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  it  and  Ito  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1067,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  together  with  the  fiuMta 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Ita  sQb- 
eommltteea: 


Tbeo  W.  Saeed. 


John  L.  Mots 

Francre  OrtJt 

FiloM.  SedUlo 

Charles  N.  Kapole. 

Ek>toe  Porter-... 

Piaueee  T.  Oianc. 

Ercilia  E.  Martines... 
Lorenao  K.  Tapia 


Profeaslon 


Prateafeiial  rtag 


.do. 

da  .....„.:.: 

Chief  ckrk 

AarisSant  chief  detk 
Clerical  asslctant.... 

-  .do 

—  .do 

.do. 


Total 


received 


8^888148 
^308.48 

«.3aa.« 

7.H0.IB 
^3QS.  48 
8.483.84 
a,4BS.84 

lotx.» 

1^821.42 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beflnaiiw 


Total  avaOabla  for  expcoditon  durtag 

period  ......,..- ... 

Expended  daring  p«rind  " 


Balance  available  for  aspeDditora  at  end 
Ofpcriod. fk4T&00 

DnrNia  Chavsz. 

Chofraiaa. 

jANtTAar  1. 1068. 
CoaanrrBg  on  Pttblic  Woaxa 
suBcoacKTrrax  on  iNvxancAnoNB 
flTnder  authority  of  8.  Rea.  84.  agtaed  to 

January  80.  1067) 
To  the  SicartABT  or  tkx  Soiatb: 

The  abova-maatloned  coaimittae,  pursuant 

to  Senate  Resolution  123.  80th  Congjeaa,  lat 
aeaalon,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
the  name,  profeaslon.  and  total  salary  of  aaeh 
person  employed  by  It  and  its  subcommlttaes 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1957.  to 
December  31.  1057.  together  with  the  funds 
available  to  and  expended  by  it  and  Its  sub- 
oomoiittaM: 


NasM 

Profession 

Total 

-lyy. 

reertvad 

Pernandei.  Cmt  S 

Graves,  Joka  K 

McBride,  Paul 

MoUlca,D.  F 

MoontoB,  Rodney  F.. 

Clerical  aart^ant.-. 
Clerk  (to  Sept.  «... 
Clerk  (from  Sept.  1). 
Clerk    .    ... 
do 

88,483.84 

1.3M.48 

a,flKL04 

^8rBL03 

VnadsavaflaUsfsrexpeadltiiraatL^ . 

of  period $S7.03&.07 

Additional  fbndi  sotborlxed  dnrtng  period 

Total  avallafala  for  aipemllliiie  diirta« 

period 57,035.07 

Expended  daring  period ai71&87 


Balance  available  for  expendfture  at 
end  of  period. S%30I.10 

IlBNNia  Chavb^ 

Chairmtct. 

3  Mara  act  8. 1067. 
CoioaTTXx  am  Bni.aB   aaa  Administsation 
To  the  aBOBBTABT  OT  nu  Sbutk 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  138,  80th  Congreaa,  1st 
session,  submits  the  following  report  sbowlng 
the  name,  {wofeaafoB,  and  total  aaiary  of  each 
person  employed  bylt  and  Its  aobeommlttaes 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1957,  to 
December  31.  1967.  together  with  the  funds 
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avanable  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  «*- 

committees: 


Haniaaa.  Gordoa  F- 

Moore,  Marian  Q... 
St.  Claire,  DarreU... 


West,  LaMdoB  C 

McCalaTKobertS... 

Haaloa,Joeeph 

Gavin.  B.  Floye 

MUehetl,  Klitabetli  8. 

Sharp,  Hndreth  T 

Downs,  Rleanor  L 

Coder,  John  P 


Chief  derk 

Assistant  diief  derk. 
Professional  staff 


do 

do 

da 

Clerical  »««»■««"> 

do 

do 

....do 

Printing  and  edi- 


87,880.16 
3,483.84 
7,150.62 

6^808.80 
%OB100 
B,0M.4B 
I1483.M 
3,072.84 
1001.84 
171X14 
1,(07.96 


Name 

PmfBBBtoa 

Total 

•alary 

received 

O'Coonor.  Blake 11 

Ruppert,  Minna  L 

Ryan,  Nenr 

Smith.  Doa  W 

Btnlts,  Writer  B 

Clerleal  asRHant.-. 
PnAarieaai  staff 

member. 

Chief  det* 

Clerfeal  aasMaat--. 
Ck>rk  menenaer 

(from  Sept.  1). 

S.818.43 

&a22.AD 
8,404.86 
1. 883^  48 

T,aN.08 

Funds  available  for  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period 88.818.80 

Additional  funds  authorised  duiing  perlodl.-l 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

period lL8tt.80 

Expended  doriag  pwlod l,  467.  gs 


Funds  avalteble  lor  expenditure  at  beginning 

of  period 88^880  84 

Additional  funds  wHhoriaed  diaii^  p«tod-".ll        Nona 

Total  available  for  expendttos  diirii«  '- 

period ^ 8,880  84 

Expended  dortag  period I" 6. 72.' 33 


Balance  available  for  expendttnie  at  end 
01  period 

Job 


Balance  available  for  expeaditore  at  end 

ofpert*** - ^846.85 

TRoa  C.  HamrxMoa.  Jr. 

C/iairmaa. 


Coaocnm  ON 


%,4Bi.ta    0OI 


Jamvabt  0. 1068. 

RiTLaS  AND  ADlflMISraATION 

ON  FBiviLaeaa  anb  xiAcnoKs 
To  the  SacaxTAaT  or  the  Sknate: 

The  abova-aaentloned  oommlttaa,  puraoant 
to  Senate  Baaolntlon  138,  80th  Ooogrcaa.  lat 
aeaalon,  submits  the  following  report  showing 
tiM  name,  profeaslon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
peracm  employed  by  It  and  its  aubeommlttass 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1067,  to 
December  81,  1967,  together  with  the  ftmds 
available  to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  sub- 
committees: 


Z«67.a 


Chairman, 

DacKiCBB  81,  195T. 

Selbct  OoMHiim  on  Sxaix  BxTsmxaa 
(Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  42,  agreed  to  Jannarr 

80.1067) 
To  the  SaoaxTAaT  of  thb  Scmask: 

The  above-mentioned  oommlttaa,  ptuauant 
to  Senate  Resolution  123,  80th  Con^vas,  1st 
aeaslon.  submits  the  foUowli«  report  sbowli^ 
the  name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  Ijy  it  and  lU  subcommittees 
during  the  period  from  July  1,  1067,  to 
December  81,  1957,  together  with  the  funds 
avaUable  to  aiMl  c^tandad  l«y  It  and  Its  sub« 
cocunlttaas: 


Ni 


Kama 

Profession 

Total 

salary 

noelved 

Clark.  AUce 

Chief  clerk 

83, 835  36 

Daffy.  JaaNB  H 

Gale,  CIsta  R 

Humphrey,  David  R. 

Kath,  KonnaH 

Maee,8a4iJ 

Chief  coansel 

Beeeai-ch  aaristaat 

(from  Dee.  7). 
Clerical  aasktaat 

(than  Sept.  6). 

Olarieal  ee£taat 

Associate  chief 

counsel 

6,806.80 
<7La6 

^600.38 

8,802.08 
^808. 80 

Adams,  Waltir.... 

Alford,  Wflnam  O. 
BurweU,  RoseM.. 


Cbatemuek,  Pauline. 


Oeeeh. 


Dye,  Elaine  C 

Ertcksoa,  WilUaa  J. 

Flynn.  John  J 


Funds  available  Idr  expenditure  at  beginning 

afperiod-. $«X6ie.61      ,.,,,..  „„„  „ 

AdditioDal  funds  aatboriied  daring  period..  Foulke.  Roy  E 

Total  available  for  expenditure  during 

^period. 4J;610.61 

Expended  daring  period 34. 44Z  00 


Balance 
cadiT 


available  far  expenditnre  at 

psEiad Htl78.62 

TBoa.  O.  HaNNnwia.  Jr.. 

Chairmtcn. 


Hall,  Edwin  P.,  Jr- 

Hendry,  James  B... 


ON 


DacacBxa  31.  1057. 
SiCAXX  Bus 


Smith,  Don  W 

Weado<^,  Robert  L... 
Wbita.LssO 


Professional  staff 
member  (Tram 
July  I  to  31:  and 
from  Aag.lOto 
Smt.  16). 

Olerk  me— ger  (le 
July  7>. 

Clerical  nsslstant 
Uoly  1  ta  Oct.  18; 
and  Nov.  18  to 
Dee.  SI). 

Clerical  asiMaat 
(from  Oct.  17). 


member. 
Clerical  saristaat.-.. 
Ftafaasloaal  staff 

oiemfaer. 

do 

Professional  staff 

member  (to  July 

31). 
Clerk -meseenger  (to 

8ept.«). 
Profewlaoal  staff 

member  9nly 

3-61. 
Clerk -meaeenger 

(from  Aug.  26  to 

81). 
Profewional  staff 


jAo. 


8%  188. 06 


n.54 

1.77&OI 


888.01 

1607.14 

1,802. 08 
6, 768. 46 

<«7.14 
8U.50 


706.30 
11818 

8L10 

<64ft.ie 

6,6oaos 


TO  the  SacasTABT  ar  rm  Sknats: 

The  above-mentioned  committee,  parauact 
to  Senate  Baaolutlon  123,  eoth  Oongreaa,  1st 
Beaalon.  subialta  the  f  oUowlog  report  showing 
the  name,  profeaslon,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  onployed  by  it  and  Ita  sabcommlttecs 
during  the  period  from  July  1  to  DeeeoabCT 
31,  1957,  together  with  the  funds  avaUable 
to  and  expended  by  It  and  Its  aubeom- 
mltteaa: 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  at 

of  period 

Additional  funds  authorised  daring  perlod_ 


Total  avaOaUelBr 
period 

Expended  during  perlod_ 


01 
Kaom 


durtag 

6^03B.01 

«74afl8 


end  of  I 


able  Ibr  iipuatwii  at 

_ U,18S.fl8 

John  SPAkKMAM. 

CTuiIrman. 


Ns 


Andi,  Wmiam  D... 

BynHLElizabetk 

Jehlerphllip  F 

Messick,  Wiley  8 


Profassloo 


Prefeartonal  staff 


Asristaotcfakfttek. 
Professional  staff 

member. 
do 


Total 

•alary 

raeeived 


NOMINATIONS 


81188158 

148L84 
6,750.53 

1237.38 


Executive  nominatiaDa  received  by  the 
Senate  Jftnuary  16. 1958: 

UNTiaD  Statbb 


Jaates  llajor  Baley.  Jt„  of  North  GaroUna, 
to  be  United  Statea  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  North  Carolina  for  the  tarm  of 


if 
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4  ymn.  B«  la  now  Mrrlng  In  thla  ofllfte 
under  m  appointment  which  expired  June 
8. 1957. 

DBVA*rMxxrr  or  tbs  TuAsamr 
Nelson  P.  Boee.  of  Ohio,   to  be  general 
eouneel  for  the  Department  of  the  llwasury, 
to  All  an  exlrtlng  vacancy. 

The  following-named  candidates  for  per- 
sonnel action  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tions: 

X.  won  uToamtwMT 
To  be  $enior  ntrgeon 
George  Brecher 

To  be  Mentor  aanitary  engineer 
X«wlsA.Toung 

To  be  aeientitt 
BobertB-Omata 

To  be  aatistant  seientUt 
Clarence  J.  Welnmann 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Jessie  M.  Scott 

n.  roa  rzaicAHKirr  moiconoir 
To  be  aaaistant  Monitary  engineer 
Morton  D.  Slnkoff 


as.  VDB  cxufimcATioN  or  aacBS  AProiMTiaMT 
To  be  aenior  surgeon* 
Bohdan  O.  Olel 
William  F.  Mayes 

To  be  surgeons 
Daniel  M.  Bloch  Thayer  M.  Mackenzie 

Maurice  F.  Herring,  Jr.  Alfred  8.  Nelson 
To  be  aenior  aaaiatant  surgeons 


Mark  H.  Lane 
WllUam  C.  Mohler 
Joseph  J.  Noya 
Jacob  Robbins 
WUllam  L.  Walter 
Harry  W.  Weller 


Gordon  Allen 
Clement  P.  Cotter 
John  L.  Oetz.  Jr. 
Lloyd  Outh 
Martin  D.  Hlcklln 
William  M.  Jackson 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 
John  B.  S.  Bemsberg 

To  be  dental  surgeon 
Jbhn  M.  Rrankel 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
F.  D.  Morse,  Jr. 

To  be  aenior  sanitary  engineer 
Thomas  H.  Seltzer 

To  be  scientist 
George  E.  Jay,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Mark  H.  Harnett 
Wesley  R.  Gladhart,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Le  Sage 

To  be  sanitarian 
Donald  R.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 

Luclle  O.  Buderer 
Harriett  Hlcok 
Virginia  D.  Hlnes 

To  be  senior  dietitian 
Janet  S.  Stroupe 
IV.  roa  coNrnucATioN  or  isoss  PCSMAiraarr 

FBOMOnON 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Christopher  B.  Kennemer 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinarian 
Paul  Amsteln 

INTBX  AaicT 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Co^,  sec 
tions  3284. 3306,  and  3307 : 

To  be  major  generals 
Ma].    Gen.    Thomaa    Morgan    Watljigton, 
018780,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.  S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Frederick  Sink.  016907, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.  S.  Army) .  , 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
Brig.    Gen.    Norman    Edgar    Youn|blood, 
028996,  Army  of  the  United  States  (dolonel, 
U.  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen,  Thomas  Alphonsus  Lane, 
O1707S,  A.-my  of  the  United  States  (<  olonel. 

U.S.  Army).  

ang.  Gen.  Lyle  Edward  Seeman,  017083, 
Army  of  the  United  States-  ( colonel!  U.  8. 
Army).  i 

Brig.  Gen.  David  William  Helman.  017094, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel}  U.  S. 
Army).  i 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUlam  Everett  Potter.  017098. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colons^  U.  S. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  George  Butler,  017191, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.  S. 
Army). 

Biig.  Gen.  Legare  Kilgore  Tarrant,  017208, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.  S. 
Army).  ; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Evan  McLaren  Hodseman, 
017307.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (i  iolonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Thomas  Nelson.  D17308, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (coloneL  U.  S. 
Army).  1 

Brig.  Gen.  Alexander  McNair  willing. 
038619.  Army  of  the  United  States  (fx»lonel. 
U.S.  Army).  i 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  Edward  Cotulla.  029069, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Harvey  Cash  2d, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colon 
Army). 

MaJ.     Gen.     Norman     Hayden     VI 
041603,  Army  of  the  United  States 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Dreyfus,  029117, 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8.  An^y) 

Brig.  Gen.  Alvin  Gait  Vlney,  0175ll,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Lloyd  Person,  01751,'7,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S.  Army) 


38628, 
U.  S. 


y  of 


Brig.  Gren.  Philip  Henry  Draper.  Jr., 


017543, 


Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel.  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Milton  Colby.  017562, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colon<l.  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Robert  Mace.  017578, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (coloni  I,  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Darwin  Hamlin,  017619, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonin,  U.  8. 
Army).  i 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edmiuid  Chauncey  Rockefeller 
Lasher,  017624,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.  S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Relsner  Ranck,  017647, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Kerr  Ghormleyj  017674, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Little  Cook.  017675. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonfl,  U.  S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lester  Skene  Bork.  017685, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Greene  dalloway, 
017690.  Army  of  the  United  States  {(colonel, 
U.  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  Btubbs.  01T7#6.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S.  A  rmy) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Mackintosh,  0177 16.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8   Army) 


Janunry  16 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nrison  Marquis  I^ynde.  Jr., 
017730,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.  S.  Army) .  J 

Brig.  Gen.  Bruce  Eafley.  01778J|,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Norfleet  Griffin,  017775, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (coldnel,  U.  8. 
Army). 

Bng.  Gen.  William  Arnold  Carter,  018023, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8. 
Army).  ! 

Brig.  Gen.  Philip  Campbell  Wetape.  018067, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hamilton  Hawkins  Howze, 
018088,  Army  of  the  United  8tat^  (colonel. 
U.  S   Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Weldon  Dunn.  018167, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army).  I 

Brig.  Gen.  Christian  Hudglns  Clarke.  Jr., 
018213,  Army  of  the  United  8tat«s  (colonel, 
U.  S.  Army).  : 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Knox  Wilson,  ffr..  018218. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8. 
Army).  1 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Lowell  Richardson,  Jr., 
018232,  Army  of  ths  United  SUtfs  (colonel, 
U.  S.  Army).  I 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Franc^  Bogart. 
018245.  Army  of  the  United  Stat^  (colonel, 
U.  8.  Army) .  | 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Russell  WeyraiKh.  0182S3, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Luclan  Scofl^ld.  029462. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Derrlll  McColloukh  Daniel, 
029500.  Army  of  the  United  Stat^  (colonel, 
U.  8.  Army).  j 

MaJ.  Gen.  Theodore  William  Parker,  018S69, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army).  | 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  White  Dick,  Jr..  018384, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Frew  TM^n.  018415, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Knight  Watirs,  018481, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army).  I 

MaJ.  Gen.  Orlando  Collette  Troxel,  Jr., 
018487,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
U.  8.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  FTancis  Thomas  Pad  iler.  018488. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army).  I 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  John  Messinger,  018503, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.  8. 
Army).  I 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Anderson  Walker.  018552, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army).  { 

Brig.  Gen.  WlUlam  Rogers  !  Woodward, 
018582,  Army  of  the  United  Stales  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming ,  Jr.,  017095, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (co  lonel.  U.  8, 
Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals,  ehiaplain 
Brig.    Gen.    Frank    Alden    Toley.   041698, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  chaplain, 
U.  S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  fdr  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  I  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  unlder  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  Stetek  Code,  sec- 
tions 8442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Jacob  Bumaggl,  014900. 
United  States  Army.  T 

Brig.  Gen.  Olaf  Helgesen  ^ster,  Jr.* 
016830,  United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Mercer  ChrUtle  Winter.  017151. 
United  States  Army. 
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Brig.    Gen.    Ifed    Dalton    Moore,    01«n3, 

United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Tbomas  AlpiionsuB  Lmm^  017075, 
Army  of  the  United  Btates  (eokMMl.  V.  s. 
Army). 

Brig.  a«n.  WUllam  Arnold  Carter.  O180B8. 
Army  of  tlM  United  State*  (ooIoimI.  U.  8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Amos  Gsvaa,  017169.  United 
States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  J<dm  Frederick  Bohlender. 
017814,  Medical  Oorpa.  United  States  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Fkmley  Van  Natta. 
O17086,  United  Statsa  Army. 

Brig.  G«.  AlTtai  Dan  Vlney,  017B11,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (cokmrt,  U.  8.  Army). 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Thomas  WllUam  Mattaigly.  020068 
Medical  Corps,  United  Statw  Army. 

Col.  Frank  abarman  Henry,  018968.  United 
Statas  Army. 

Col.  Kenneth  AdaUiart  MoCrlmmon. 
018336.  United  State*  Army. 

Col.  Harold  Walmal*y,  Oie7a8,  United 
States  Army. 

CoL  Howafd  Baymond  Whlttaker.  020408. 
United  Stat**  Army. 

Col.  George  Thoma*  Povsn  M.  010187. 
United  State*  Army. 

The  following-named  ofltoen  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  State*. 
under    the   provlalons   of    title    10.    United 
States  Coda,  aactloiis  8304  and  8200. 
To  be  major 
Jams*.  L**  B..  025619. 

To  be  mmfor.  Women's  Army  Oorfw 
Parks,  Dorothy  W..  LMO. 

To  be  captain 
Estrada,  Lwm  P..  068006. 

The  foltowlng-named  oOcert  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  8384  and  8298.  All  officers  are 
subject  to  physieal  examination  reqtilrad  by 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Brown.  Raymond  V.,  0751B7. 
Granger.  John  D..  076197. 
Haywood.  WUlUm  M.,  Jr.,  O7S207. 
McCord.  John  8.,  075247. 
Roberts.  WUllam  P.,  075377. 
Thomas,  David  L..  075305. 
Wallace.  Denny  C.  075312. 
Wllks,  Clarence  D..  07SS18. 

The  foUowlng-named  oOcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grades  qMclfled.  under  the  pro- 
visions or  Public  Law  737,  84th  Congress, 
subject  to  phTslcal  examination  required  bv 
law;  ' 

To  be  colonel 
*Radsch.  Bex  Wmiam,  0251602. 

To  be  lieutenant  oohmels 
Ashworth,  Talmadge  DeWltt.  0848290. 
Bacharach.  Giiatav  Moor*.  0316111. 
Banks.  Keith  Bataman,  0296388. 
Bash.  James  Hoyt.  0310183. 
Benner,  Jamea  Daniel.  0343081. 
Cameron.  Harry  Frank.  Jr..  0371208. 
Coffey.  Frederick  James.  028171S. 
Cole,  John  Scott,  0320506. 
Cummlng.  William  Francis.  O307078. 
Downing,  Wayne  Edward,  0311900. 
Eltlng.  John  Robert.  0207917. 
Emmerich.  Rollins  Stanley,  0842378. 
FaUen,  Arthur  John.  Jr.,  0811965. 
Goodwin.  Walton.  8rd.  08144S8. 
Jacks,  Samuel  T.,  OS36314. 
King.  Ryan  WllUam,  0383232. 
Kit  to,  George  Joseph.  081172*. 
LaPolnta.  John  Thomaa.  0302493. 
Lauts.  Edward  Hale,  0806360. 
LeldhoK,  Anest  Bruno,  0812990. 
Luther,  Henry,  OS55252. 
Rice,  Kenneth  Eaton.  0321738. 
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BoU*.  Mormmi  Benjamla.  OOOfTsao. 
Bchlmmal,  BKnard  HmM*.  OHMtA. 
Sprlngar.  Uiola  Ferguson.  O8O8018. 
Thacher,  OrHw—n  WaUao*.  OSISIM. 
Wylo*.  Bbsa  Bldiard*.  0911M9. 

To  be  majors 
Abel.  Carl  MuUaney.  01321184. 
Abaiao.  ftanels  Xufsoe,  0847887. 
Adah-.  Oeoive  WUUam.  0846621. 
Adama,  Hobert  Dewey.  01821720. 
Adams,  Jams*  Dana,  016SS518. 
Aklnsi  Jamm  Don.  0454830. 
Andrew*.  George  Hanry.  068538S. 
Anldo,  Victor  Mauric*.  Jr..  0400748. 
Augustaoakaa.  Anthony  Staolay.  fMWWlfl 
Bachtal.  Charl**  L«vl.  01684388. 
Baker,  Ch**t«r  Argus.  0878526. 
Bankson.  Bodgsr  BusasU.  0858008. 
Baranouaka*.  Baymond  Martin.  01802767. 
Barton.  Jaok  Xrsr*tt,  O465850. 
Baxter,  Samtial  Aird.  O870480. 
Beach,  WUUam  Victor.  087S54a. 
Beebe,  John  JBUott.  Jr..  QMOmo. 
BeU,  WUUam  Woodrow.  0864082. 
Bercaw.  Bogar  Matthew,  01822318. 
Bergsagel.  Ralph  Monrad.  O1678030. 
Bermlngham.  Peter  PraaeiM.  O106872S. 
Betta,  Charla*  Archibald.  0870878. 
BUlard.  Jul**  Fk«derlc.  01014709. 
Blahop.  Baymond  Chapman.  O40i3«a7. 
Blom.  Arthur  Balph.  0346766. 

Boardman.  WUllam  Morgan.  0485080. 

Boesch.  Eugene  Ftanda.  O000014. 

Bogen.  Paul  "'"^^rn.  0866729. 

Booth.  Bead  Alexander,  0353068. 

Bom.  Raymond  mchfOlaa,  0465606. 

Bott,  rnderic  Charles.  O4610B1. 

Boudman.  Arthur  Bellsa.  01061048. 

Boughn,  Robert  Bstea.  0396744. 

Boyoe,  WUUam  Murray.  0364353. 

Brashear.  Goldman  Taylor.  0463022. 

Bremkamp,  Louis  Edward.  0426627. 

Brewer.  Diright  Claland.  0408121. 

Brey,  Albert  Ja*eph.  O303404. 

Brown.  Burnett  Jackson.  0384169. 

Brust,  Robert  PhUlp.  0391121. 

BurdeU,  Prank  Bdward.  Jr..  O450078. 

Burgess.  John  Pkmik.  Jr.,  04iaMT. 

Burkholder.  Jama*  Brooke,  ^^ea^y^t 

Burns.  Donald  Bdwln.  046S188. 

Buser.  George  Wager.  0464841. 

Buttleman.  L**Ue  Loula.  01800460. 

Campbell.  John  Edward.  0386096. 

CarroU,  Walter  David.  Jr..  O828170. 

Carter,  Lamar  Ocrdon.  08tf728. 

Case,  F^ank  Barton.  016S6567. 

Chamhtoa.  John  Jamea.  02084666. 

Charlea.  Alvln  w— i^tth.  0426222. 

Chegln.  Thomas  Eugene.  O402781. 

Clark.  WllUam  Jerome.  018251I6. 

Clautloe.  Edward  WeUmore.  O870800. 

Cole.  Jack  Nsweombe.  0460629. 

Comrle,  Rnsiill  m«i«,>i^  0874514. 

Contois,  William  Salvatore,  0852670. 

Cook,  Harvay  Jam«,  089347S. 

Cook,  BIdiard  HaUlday.  0804007. 

Cotter.  Arthur  Edward.  O421018. 

Coupe,  Robart  Dannla.  018 11985. 

Cowan,  Donald  Bkwln.  OS78196. 

Craig.  Jam**  Lewi*.  Jr..  0816415. 

Crawford.  Orover  Lae.  Jr..  f>1WMMHS- 

Cullen,  Joe  Clark.  0406786. 

Cunningham.       Thomaa       Joaenk.       Jr. 

01283382. 
Cushwa,  WUllam  BUlsan.  O138S0S6. 
Cutter.  Jama*  Ftederlck.  0853B42. 
Daly,  Thomaa  Martin.  01664886. 
Darms,  John  UvlngMUm.  Jr..  0460848. 
Daulton,  Jamm  Otto,  01016425. 
Davis.  Woodrow  WUaon.  01708776. 
DeLancey.  Baymond  Wlnthnp,  niWH>»flL 
De  Milt.  Irving  Ftmnd*.  Jr..  01081898. 
Dempsey,  Michael  Angelo,  O1296SS0. 
Derosier.  Oarald  Arthur.  0398010. 
Dlttmer,  Robert  Edward.  01680068. 
Ooedx,  Harry  Albert.  A-.,  0861100. 
Downey,  Bart  Ooortney,  0411860. 
Draper,  Jame*  Leon,  Jr.,  0407466. 
Drlscoll.  Arthur  FtancU.  O1706778. 


Duke,  Henry  Bmtford.  OM80QT. 

Durst,  John  Mmond.  O408797. 

DuttweUer,  Charles  Hemy,  CHllSUt. 

Dwyer,  Frank  Arthur.  Jr..  0418811. 

Dyer,  Joaepii  Oro**,  0006481. 

Ernst,  Cart  Jnltu*.  O0S0888. 

Farbcr,  Leo  Jo**ph.  O400018. 

FeUow*.  John  La*,  Jr.,  OlOOlOtt. 

FUes,  Maynard  Whitney.  OOBOWT. 

Finnegan.  Jolm  Bernard.  Olionoo. 

Ford.  John  MUlspaagh,  01808810. 

Foster,  Oayle  HsitMrt.  OMOCSS. 

Franela.  Oo*  Ohrlat.  0071140. 

FuUer,  Robert  Jom 

FuUertoa.  Thoomt . 

Gaddis.  SbalUm,  OSeaiOOL 

OaUaghar.  Hugh  Tliom**,  OiniDOOi. 

Oat**.  Vlaeent  Ira,  01904817. 

Oausman.  WlUls  Fn<dlnaad.  I 

Osehan.  Barnard  7 

Oengar.  Hdward  Pant.  Oil 

GUI,  WUUam  Bdsar.  O070U_ 

GUtan.  Joaeph  Zavtar.  01040710. 

GUroy,  Eugm*  Mldw*!.  01178010. 

Oobein*.  Gerard  Alptmms,  OlO 

Goff.  Kmrneth  Joa^ih,  01160181. 

Goldborg.  8*ymonrI«als,  0190810? . 

GoldMum.  Klrby  rwi«.«|^  n06106l- 

nnlAi,  mitMir..  %»ffr*ts*.  01689280. 

Ooodell,  Hanry  Ward.  AOlOOOOTt. 

Gtmdllng.  David  Lool*,  O407700. 

Ha««r.  Bmaat  Jullu*,  01906670. 

Haley.  John  James.  0009889. 

Haley,  Jompb  KeUy.  Jr,  O0TT870. 

HaU.  John  BroughtOB.  01178800. 

HaU.  Uoyd  Carroll.  O40TB06. 

Hamee,  WUllam  EUMrt.  Jr..  01017061^ 

HamUton,  Doyea.  O1800480. 

Hamilton.  Howard  wiinnnMj  0460890. 

Hansen,  Herbert  Oarl.  01661410. 

Hansen.  Bicfaard  Arthur.  O466680. 

Hanson.  Mark  Kellogg.  0490816. 

Hanson.  Walter  Soott  O431014. 

Harris,  James  Benjamin.  O4000UL 

Hayes.  Arthur  Ennls.  01001147. 

Hayes,  Mehrm  Bennett.  01661700. 

Hearst,  Don  Allen.  01206647. 

Hensley,  William  WUson.  01681174. 

Higglns.  Wayn*  Geotg*.  O871400. 

Hills.  Henry  Mural,  081648a 
Hinton.  Beglnald  James.  01818004. 
Hodge.  WUUam  I^le.  01040810. 
HoUand.  Norman  Leonwood.  O167890T. 
Hollls,  Charl**  Bdwla.  O1648076. 
Holm.  George  PhlUp.  O464081. 
Holt,  Harvey  Seott.  Jr,  0871708. 
Howard,  Harry  McVem.  O441001. 
Hutoey.  Alvln.  01801800. 
Hunt.  Wbetier  Houston.  0872286. 
Hustead.  Oeofg*  Unooln  Thomaa.  0001607. 
Hutchinson.  Wallace  Charlea.  ngffiHyfll. 
Ice,  Jack  Carleton.  01087660. 
Irving,  Thurman  Algernon.  O8S3004. 
Jacobs,  Harold  John,  01888616. 
Jensen.  Norman  Chiiatian.  O876770. 
Johnson.  Elliott MoCUntock.  O1288440. 
Johnson,  Walter  Baymond.  O120660S. 
Jones,  Charles  Evan*  Hugh**.  O000871. 
Jones,  Bobert  ElU*.  0878088. 
Kalergls,  James  Oeoige,  0468018. 
Kane,  Frank  Baymond.  Jr..  O1046798. 
Keisel.  Walter  Irving.  OS78741. 
Kennon.  WUllam  Upehur,  0869488. 
Kersey.  Sidney  Prentiss,  0828188. 
Klrkwood,  Walter  Vernon,  Jr..  O078006. 
Knhlhagan,  Werner  S..  01040641. 
Kolanklewicz.  Charlea  ftaneia.  01668170. 
Kramer,  Theodore  Jr..  Ol  166106. 
La  Mont.  Charles  Edward.  0067430. 
Ladd,  Harvqr  Martin.  01101086. 
Lahmar.  John  Arthur.  O88090O. 
LaU.  James  Oaoo.  0«M732. 
Lau.  Ernest  Victor.  O46S900. 
Laudlen,  Msrto  Rraak.  0407487. 
LeClair,  Joseph  Albert,  Jr..  01040870. 
Ledgerwood,  Howard  Gall,  Oia00n04. 
Lehman.  Arthur  Maurlee.  O16903B0. 
I^hman.  Bobert  Hecdi.  O1O4O604. 
Levy,  caihect  Paul.  01676490. 
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Lewli,  Keith  Lteter.  01548093. 
Lewis,  William  DouglM.  O410187. 
lilcord.  Frank  Albert.  0681916. 
Ueberberg,  George,  01686039. 
Likeiu,  Kllery  Albert,  Jr..  01016094. 
Undow,  Rodman  Bdward.  0379038. 
Loomls.  Jester  Mortimer,  Jr.,  0370336. 
Lovejoy,  Charles  Douglas,  03743S3. 
Lowrie,  mvin  Stewart,  01286314. 
Lucas.  John  George,  0407180. 
Lyon.  David  Lockwood,  0463176. 
Malone,  Patrick  Matthew,  01051371. 
Marsh,  Curtis  Naiui,  Jr..  0316326. 
Martin,  John  Boy,  0399024. 
Martin,  Robert  Wheeler,  01285969. 
Mason,  William  Hovey,  0397347. 
Mathews,  Bernard  Lilse,  0370509. 
Mathews,  Charles  Braxton.  Jr..  01046556. 
Mattice,  Edson  Russell,  0358222. 
Mattson,  Rudolph  Leonard,  0 1823 179. 
Mausert.  Byerson  Newhall.  0360170. 
Mayer.  Edward  BmU.  0423736. 
Maynard,  John  Blackwell,  Jr.,  0815060. 
McConnell,  John  Arvel,  0346769. 
McConnell,  Kendred  Chris,  0452014. 
McDowell,  Richard  Dittmar,  0423199. 
McOowan,  James  Frederick,  0418864. 
McOrath,  Vincent  Jerome.  01638044. 
McKaney,  William  Aloysious.  Jr..  0401337. 
McKay.  Robert  John,  01167108. 
McKean.  Sterling  Judd,  0341423. 
McMuUin,  William  Carrington,  0352459. 
Mendelson,  Sheldon  Harold,  0376162. 
MerrUl.  Clifford  Royce.  0450462. 
Miller,  Maynard  Charles.  0339984. 
Mills.  Webster.  0363454. 
Mlsdom.  Howell  EUis,  0356573. 
Mitchell.  Barry  Harry.  0453184. 
Mitchell.  George  Rodda.  01290982. 
MoUen.  Irving  Roth.  0352341. 
Montesclaros.  Melecio  Juan.  01306289. 
Moore,  Alva  Joseph.  0401751. 
Moore.  Robert  Lee,  0387362. 
Moran.  James  Joseph,  0453873. 
Morrell,  John  RusseU,  01105038. 
Morris,  Raymond  Claude,  03697S6. 
Mxirday,  Stanley  James,  0424853. 
Mvirphy,  John  Leo,  0401692. 
Newman,  WUllam  Curtis,  0354474. 
Noonan.  James  Henry,  Jr.,  O1059024. 
Oberg,  Vincent  Oustavus,  01046593. 
Oberman.  Marvin  Dee.  01284008. 
Pearson,  Robert  Alexander,  01573602. 
Pelham.  Charles  Clay,  0366819. 
Pell,  Mark  Galr,  0340436. 
Peters.  Ous  Stanley,  0449601. 
Phillips.  Wayne  Nevel,  01170136. 
Picciotti,  Romulus  Augustus.  0428718. 
Pickett,  Joseph  Robert,  01285115. 
Pierce.  Thomas  Arthxur.  01944781. 
Pool.  Floumoy  P..  Jr..  0451841. 
Pope,  Cornell,  01104345. 
Povendo,  Nicholas  Anton,  04S1618. 
Prebll.  Fred  Charles.  0376553. 
Prentice,  Neil  Buchanan.  OI 106414. 
Prescott.  Dana  Serr.  0453446. 
Pumphrey.  A.  T..  0640446. 
Quante,  Prank,  Jr.,  0391106. 
Rael,  Zacarlas  Francisco,  01101629. 
Rankin,  Robert  Bruce,  0449838. 
Reid,  Marlon  Mercer.  01017388. 
Renfro.  Henry  Moore.  0349066. 
Rich,  Arthur  Armstrong,  0367202. 
Rlgglns,  Jack  Franklin,  0386895. 
Riley,  James  Anderson,  OS71534. 
Riley,  William  Thomas.  Jr.,  0463940. 
Rogers,  George,  Ol  172628. 
Rogers,  Poole,  01681347. 
Rollason,  Richard  Norton,  O452074. 
Ross,  Homer  Olezm.  01286708. 
Rounds,  Raymond  Bennett,  01040607. 
Rowland,  Will  Cassell.  0342971. 
Rowlands.  Richard  Arthxir,  Jr.,  O387650. 
Boye,  Herbert  Francis,  01288676. 
Ryckaert,  Elmer  Bernard,  O406774. 
Babel,  August  James,  0455224. 
Safer,  Joseph.  03427&6. 
Salmon,  Henry  Sanford,  Jr.,  0408538. 
Salthouse,  Wirt  Charlton,  0362466. 
Sanders,  Joe  Maxwell,  0347853. 
Sanderson.  Walter  Laurence.  0470095. 


Saimders.  Raymond  Wilb\ir.  03827Ai. 
Sauter.  Louis  Francis,  Jr.,  01680271 
Sawbridge,  John  Joseph,  0462624. 
Sayre,  Gorden  Earl,  Sr..  0374215. 
Scales.  Joseph  Walter.  Ol  182957. 
Scanlon.  Donald  Lawrence,  017961tt. 
Scbauers,  Charles  Julius,  O451064. 
Schmidt,  Hugh  Francis,  0323268. 
Schrecengoet,  Howard  Elmer.  01284233. 
Shealy,  Carroll  Dxirham,  0383146.   ' 
Shelton.  James  Alexander,  046596^. 
Shropshire,  Lewis  Walter,  0334652. 
Silvestri,  Afmand  Joseph,  01945491  , 
Skeath,  Elbur  Jay.  0430493. 
Bkees,  Hugh  Shelby.  0332924. 
Skrien,  Cyrus  Alexander,  01045597. 
Smith,  Arthur  Lewis,  Jr.,  0341943. 
Smith,  Orover  Oathreon,  01325529. 
Smith,  Malcolm  White,  0442992. 
Smith,  Marshall  James,  01284040. 
Sommer,  Harry  Arthur,  01586211. 
Stell,  James  Howell.  01286915. 
Stern,  Gates  Barnet.  0341100. 
Stier,  Robert  Joseph.  02035392. 
Stlne.  Harlan  Chester,  01010888. 
Swanson,  Arthur  Victor,  01573962. 
Swears,  Clajrton  Cole,  0453909. 
Tarmer,  Royal  Kendrick,  0341970. 
Taylor,  Harry  Joseph,  Jr.,  0383419. 
Taylor,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  03819S8. 
Terribile,  Valentine  Thomas,  037fl 
Terris,  Alexander  Anton,  01170578. 
Thomas,  Joseph  Anthony,  0157923  . 
Tlnarl,  Emanuel  Joseph.  O130290S. 
Trigg,  Thomas  King,  0353458.  j 

Troxell,  Raymond  Alexander,  0423f74. 
Urban,  George,  01171401. 
Varhol.  Michael  Clement.  0373963. 
Waddell.  Charles  Christian,  O40545|. 
Welch,  Louis  Charles,  0406265. 
Weltmer,  Noyes,  Jr.,  0360432. 
Woolsey,  Myron  Frank,  01324384. 
Wyatt,  Othel,  0395190. 
Yarrington,  William  Ray.  0454442. 
Yoiing.  James  Sanford.  01040859. 
Zall,  EmU  Anthony.  01307116. 

To  be  captains 
Adams.  Robert  Edson.  0961393. 
Adams.  Robert  Frank,  02034656. 
Agee,  Charles  Daniel,  0520512. 
Aiken,  Jamie  Lee,  02204195. 
Alnes,  Donald  Sutphen,  0949309. 
Alexander,  Marvin  Lucas.  02033672 
Allen,  Andrew  Sherrod.  0955201. 
Allen,  Fred  E^igene,  01298494. 
Allison,  James  Wesley,  0960028. 
Allman,  Phillip  Hugh,  Jr.,  0967669. 
Alvarez,  Alfred  Anthony,  02033950. 
Ambrose,  Wayne  Russell,  01924746. 
Amburn,  Warren  Gamble,  0133658  . 
Amenson,  Raymond  Carl,  Ol  178994  , 
Anderson,  Burton  Lloyd,  01649260. 
Anderson,  Philip  Calvin.  0536277. 
Anderson,  William  Alex.  0945641. 
Armeli,  Jerry  Philip.  02202951. 
Arnold,  Stanley  Watson,  01325363. 
Arnold,  WllUam  Joseph,  Jr.,  010699(10. 
Arnwlne.  Henry  Boggess,  0722973. 
Ashley,  Merle  Welden,  01038422. 
Austin,  Henry  Marshall,  Jr..  01327^. 
Badger,  Joseph  Eugene,  02021238. 
Bailey,  James,  01300438. 
BaUey.  John  FrankUn,  01313707. 
Ball,  John  James,  Jr.,  02020871. 
Bangs,  Robert  Ross,  01684938. 
Banks,  Thomas  Glrard,  02026261. 
Barbour,  Edward  Lambert.  0948508 
Barda.  James  Joseph.  01295980. 
Barkley.  James  Robert.  0965315. 
Barlow.  Bowman  Orlando,  0101907!  , 
Barnwell.  John  Carter,  01120323. 
Barris,  Donald  Frederick,  Oil  17352, 
Baugh,  Jack  Ray,  01287649. 
Bazley,  James  Warfleld,  0954486. 
Bean,  Robert,  019 13379. 
Beardsley,  WilUam  Franklin.  095634l. 
Beauchamp,  Darwin  Delbert,  07883  ,1. 
Beene,  Dudley  Crawford,  02279931. 
Berger,  Newell  James,  Jr.,  0949628. 
Bergner,  John,  01341619. 
Birdsong.  Eff  W..  Jr..  01179782. 


Bishop.  Bertram  Joseph.  096137 ). 
•Black.  Marion  Ray,  0973640. 

Black.  William  Edward.  O16840S  7. 

Bledsoe.  James  Elton,  01331807, 

Blood,  William  Carr,  01341848. 

Bodroghy,  Robert  Francis,  01911467. 

Boland,  Richard  Henry,  016884CE. 

Boll.  Kenneth  Harry.  02262799. 

Boman,  Truman  Robert.  O1Q180 12. 

Bonham,  Mark  Myatt,  Jr.,  09574  22. 

Boean,  George  Steven,  O546400.J 

Boutelle,  Guy  Chester,  O200727<i. 

Bowman,  Elmo  Lyle.  02211115.  T 

Bowman,  James  Homer,  011126y7. 

Boyer,  Samuel  Reltzel,  Jr.,  O961I01. 

Bradley,  James  Thurman,  O2207619. 

Brann,  Durward  Herschel,  01171916. 

Brennan,  William  Hubert,  O2041414. 

Bridges,  Wayne  Walter,  Ol  1 1204^. 

Briggs,  Jack  Leroy,  02033963. 

Brigham,  Bruce  Alan.  0547557. 

Brinker,  Joseph  Raymond,  0133|b423. 

Brock,  Luther  Austin.  0976097. ' 

Brooks.  Lawrence  Phillip.  01338i437. 

Brown.  Royal  Baxter.  01340745. 

Browne,  Harvey  Melvln.  O10435i3. 

Brununer.  James  Louis,  O105879S. 
•Brundrett  Tom  Houston,  02207456. 

Brunt,  Julian  Gould.  0887328. 

Buchanan,  Thomas  E.,  O961608.' 

Buchanan,  James,  Jr.,  011784 

Bundy,  James  Albert,  O1166026.J 

Bums,  George  T.,  01342321. 

Burton,  Kenneth  Jack,  O220 

Busbey.  Arthur  Bresnahan,  Jr.,  0656641. 

Bush.  Sydney  Arnold,  01647134^ 

Bushong,  Charles  Ralph,  01046384. 

Bynum,  Pierre  Dallas.  01917616. 

Byrne,  John  Pstrick,  02021015.  ( 

Callanan,  John  Austin,  O201452il. 

Cannon,  James  William.  020147)88. 

Carey,  Eldon  Winfleld.  O1913250. 

Carney,.  Jonathon  Donald,  01331707. 

Carpenter,  Jay  Dawson,  01031893. 

Carranza,  Hector,  02207370.        [ 

Carroll.  George  FrankUn,  09779^3. 

Case,  Francis  Richard.  01080553. 

Case.  Richard  Haynes.  O20199851 

Chamberlain.  Edwin  William,  jf,  01688805. 

Charron.  Frederick  Eugene.  052$466. 

Chelenza.  Nicholas  Joseph.  019^9830. 

Cherry.  Hugh  George,  015528581 

Ching.  Kenneth  En  Yin.  044565f7. 

Chivers.  John.  0066623.  J 

Chrlsenberry,  John  Stanley.  01337180. 

Cicero,  Raymond  Frank,  01302)602. 

Clarldge.  Earl  WlllU,  02262314.  i 

Clark.  John  Lanham,  Jr..  01012(167. 

Clark.  Richard  Paris.  Jr..  O1913B07. 

Clarke.  Arthur  Morrow.  073772$. 

Coan.  Bernard  Francis.  096I19S. 

Coffman,  Warren  George,  O20ia29X 

Cole.  PhiUp  Joseph,  01640965. 

CoUlns,  John  Martin.  01640322 . 

Colvllle,  Warren  Randall,  01917805. 

Condit,  Ross  Rowland,  Jr.,  O491064. 

Connors,  Robert  Joseph.  O220d497. 

Connolly.  John  Edward.  05490^. 

Conrad.  Herman  Andrew.  095S 

Cooley,  Richard  Edmund, 

Cooper,  William  Walker,  0779*] 

Corley,  Arthur  Verrell,  O20007SI 

Cox.  Kenneth  Rudolph,  099727^ 

Coyle.  Martin  Joseph,  0106074 

Craig,  Harry  Wilbur,  0854618. 

Crane,  Joe  D..  01686494. 

CreceUus,  Richard  Allan,  Oil"; 

Crochet,  Elby  Joseph,  02206747.1 

Cronln,  Eugene  Joseph.  Jr.,  01S36597. 

Crouch,  Edward  Oliver.  O1305264. 

Culp,  James  Franklin,  0989597. 

Ctmunlngs,  Arthur  Bernard,  O2D21043. 

Cxmomings,  Clyde  Edward,  01l|6811. 

C\«hlng.  Robert  Leo,  0973856. 

Cuta,  Weston  Walter,  019191611. 

D'Ambroslo,  Eugene  Joseph.  01B26698. 

DTiOUhy,  George  Joseph.  02274782. 

Dahl,  La  Verne  Harold,  013 15914. 

Dalton,  Joseph  Richard,  O10804B9' 

Dameron,  Fred.  0971678. 

Daniels.  Hiram  Edward.  019134^7. 
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Darden.  Hurry  La*.  01048068. 

Daub,  D«Tld  Louis,  01641781. 

Daugherty,  Bobort  Murray.  O1704TB8. 

Davis,  Joa^kh  Aztbur.  Ol  178990. 

Davis.  Walter  Bay.  0611706. 

de  Latour.  Louis  Adam.  0666847. 

Delavan.  Patrick  H.,  076179. 

de  Lorlmier.  Charles  Tanovd.  O06S760 

De  Sanctis.  John  NleboUa.  O1688069. 

DeVall.  Sharral  Clyde,  01646674. 

De  WesM,  Bobart  Sdgw.  Jr.,  O06O81S. 

Decker.  James  WlllUm.  OMOOes. 

Del  Vltto.  Jon  Marc.  09063607 

Denham,  John  Paul.  01689678. 

Dent,  James  Robert.  0696367. 

Desroslers.  Marcel  Leo.  02900001. 

Dews,  Hampton,  Ol  686738. 

Diaa.  George  Franda,  O1S39003. 

Dlcus.  Forest  Joeeph,  0074009. 

Dietrich.  Frank  Leslie.  0064068. 

Diggs.  Walter  Frank.  01666360. 

Dillender.  Jack  Percy.  0189481S. 

Dlnklns,  Holly  Walker.  01200049. 

Dixon.  Robert  Mobley.  O30337S3. 

Doren.  Donald  March.  01046717. 

Dotur.  Stephen  Paul.  09028376. 

Duarte.  Stanley  James.  01646807. 

Duoote,  Richard  Joseph.  Jr..  Ol  101416. 

Dufault.  Robert  Charlaa.  O10411S8. 

Duff.  Joseph  Cornell.  0079167. 

Duke.  Herbert  Jackson.  Jr.,  01093607. 

Dulaney.  William  Dykea.  0003899. 

Dunham.  Wesley  Loyal.  03911&3T. 

Dunks,  Fred.  01653063. 

Dunn.  Harold  Baley.  01681671. 

Dimn.  Thomas  Moore.  Jr.,  09091131. 

Durham.  Ouy.  0064370. 

Durocher.  Norman  Lawrence.  02283488. 

Earnest,  George  Custer,  O3304494. 

Baton,  William  Henry.  02269660. 

Eckes,  LeRoy  John,  O64S064. 

Edwards,  Ahmed  Thomas,  0086079. 

Bchinger,  Louis  Simon,  Jr.,  01924681. 

EUlson.  Richard  Wright.  0621060. 

Ellison.  Robert  Jack.  O066084. 

Ells.  Leo  Ernest,  02033922. 

Elvlngton,  Carl  WUIU,  02018664. 

Emerson,  Vaughn  dalre.  0168666S. 

Emrlch,  Robert  Fred,  01638990. 

&iut,  Henry  Samiiel,  Jr.,  O1580184. 

ETwln,  Charles  Bdward.  01608830. 

Esco,  Oliver  Norton.  Jr..  01341766. 

Evans.  Arthur  Bracton.  O09S689. 

Evans,  DeU  Guthery,  0066718. 

Evans,  Lester  Joeeph,  0979978. 

Bverding,  Francis  Roman,  02200425. 

Ewing,  James  WUllam.  01062768. 

FarweU,  Lester  Charles.  0622695. 

Faulkner.  Oscar  Lee.  Jr..  O2014814. 

Fender,  Louis  HUl.  0047182. 

Ferrell,  Odel  Preston.  Ol  178141. 

Flerke,  Alfred  Henry.  01177708. 

Firnstahl.  Norman  Paul.  0940757. 

Fisher,  Charles  Mecabe,  Jr.,  01546078. 

Flsk,  Eugene  Norman,  01837899. 
Fitzgerald.  Douglas  Inmon,  01046798. 
FitBgibbons,  Eugene  Thomas,  02300201. 
Fleshman,  William  Howard,  01177708. 
Flournoy,  Robert  WUson,  Jr..  O9061816. 
J'ogel.  Milton  Irving,  01569396. 
Fortune.  Samuel  Alfred.  Jr..  0050105. 
Fox.  WUllam  Innis.  01840376. 
Franks.  Glenn  Bdward.  Ol  188219. 
Frye.  John  WUUam.  01683461. 
J^more,  Charles  Eugene,  0071083. 
Pulton,  Taylor  Roscoe,  0067368. 
Oaige.  Delburt  Clair,  096S183. 
OaUagher.  FrancU  Edward.  0071260. 
Gardner.  Frank  Keith.  01649019. 
Oarman,  George  Albert,  Jr.,  02284032. 
Oately,  Matthew  John.  01335774. 
GatreU.  Wallace  Bassett.  0946687. 
Gentry,  Paul.  01917634. 
Gentry,  WUUam  Henry  Lee,  01185087. 
OlacomoBBl.  Francis,  01015730. 
Giamarlo.  TTieodore  Thaddeus.  01656438. 
Gibson,  Ramon  Shroyer,  O10S1S17. 
Gieson.  Robert  John,  0463992. 
QUbert,  Robert  Raymond,  0643438. 
Ooen,  Ira  Jeane,  02021066. 
Qojfiza,  wmiam  Paul,  Oil  18718. 
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•Oordon.  Phm^nason.  0004388 
Oorler.  Howard  William.  O160814T. 
Oorwlta.  Bertram  Hall.  01176882. 
Oouge,  KMUMth  Ouy,  03906990. 

Oough.  Robert  Bynm.  8r..  01S87389. 
Oraber,  Oordon  Ladd.  01300783. 

Orabowakl.  WUllam  Stanley,  01666048. 

Qrabam,  Elmer  Harvey.  O5480S2. 

OfMeer.  Peter  George,  03088740. 

Graver,  Hertwrt  Arthur,  01160085. 

Green.  Warren  lArry.  01048018 

^eene.  Vernon  Bdward.  O80066SS. 

Gregg.  Arthur  James.  00031060. 

Grunn.  Frank  U.  01688574. 

Grlaard.  Ous  Henry.  01638000. 

Grombaehsr.  Gerd  Busman.  0685688. 

GuBS.  Stephan  John.  Jr..  01950350 

Hagadua.  Baymond.  03026614. 

Haigler,  BayTord  Hansel.  02204700. 

Halle.  WUllam  Outhrle.  0614806 

HaUoran.  Joeq>h  Edward.  Jr..  O627706. 

Hammerle,  Robert  Arnold.  O1330648. 

Hanks.  CUnton  Martin.  02038784. 

'Hanley.  TbommM  JjenOmj,  0996087. 

Hansoette,  Baymond.  01650818. 

Harsh.  Keith  Bolland.  01818618. 

HarUine.  WllUam  Xmmett.  01178180 

Haugan.  Edgar  J..  01342371. 

Hawley.  WilUam  B.,  01800798. 

Haynes,  Jamee  Thomas.  01834149. 

Hays,  MarshaU  C.  O6S8610. 

Hayward.  FTed  OUs.  Jr..  O1046478. 

Head.  Bobwt  Lavone.  0076096. 

Heckman.  BUI  Alesander,  016688S7. 

Heisel.  Clarence  Leo,  0091811. 

Helker.  Albert  Aloysius,  02203269. 

Henderson,  Joeeph  Leroy,  01841267. 

Hendrlckaon,  WUllam  Richard,  0994630. 

Herlgstad.  Bert  Henry.  01840666. 

Hertaog.  Frank  Sherman.  O629606. 

Heeaer.  WUllam  Fredolck.  01046196. 

Heuston.  Harold  WUllam.  01380360. 

Hicks.  Bobert  Ricker.  0089267. 

Hleta.  Clifford  WUllam.  02910972. 

Higginbotham.  Travis  Lee.  01686037. 

HiU.  James  WilUam.  Jr..  0600600. 

Hlnton.  WUUam  Sandov,  01684980. 

Hbbbs,  WUllam  Aaron,  03306135. 

Hoffman.  Paul  Martin,  01656140. 

Hoi  brook.  Bruce,  0963899. 

Holper,  Ambrose  Clement.  01048416. 

Hoist,  MelTln,  01913S97. 

Hooker,  William  Patterson,  01340895. 

HomelJ,  Edwin  Henry,  0464738. 

Homsteln,  David  Hood,  0646711. 

Horton,  Charles  Lawrence.  0191SS6& 

Hoskin,  Charles  Edward,  8d,  0443134. 

Howard,  Charles  FrankUn,  03304088. 

Howard,  Charles  B.,  01300250. 

HoweU,  Fred  Ptoster,  0656810. 

Hucluby.  Lewis  Clyde.  02262800. 

Hughes,  David  WUIis,  O1066334. 
Ingram.  Earl,  01316685. 
Xrvln.  DarreU  Boots.  0221 1900. 
Isaac.  Lee,  0377006. 
Ishlda.  George  Sadaharu,  01022516. 
Israelson.  Nathaniel  Herbert.  O1042606. 
Iverson.  Vernon  LeRoy,  0088866. 
iTlns.  William  Edgar,  0078910. 
Jackson.  Robert  James,  01822010. 
Jenkins.  Paul  William.  01172001. 
Jensen.  Frank  Lewis.  Jr..  01024688. 
Johns,  Leo  Doyle,  01170021. 
Johnaon,  Charles  Walter.  Jr.,  02046315. 
Johnson,  Ernest  Walter,  01018600. 
Johnaon.  Ervln  Vance.  01173004. 
Johnson.  George  Norman.  Jr..  0966919. 
Johnson,  HaakeU  Lee.  01805141. 
Johnson.  Hugh  Herbert,  0077665. 
J<dinson.  John  LeRoy.  01548454. 
Johnson,  Robert  Ovem,  O16S7770. 
Jones.  Chealey  Huey,  01645083. 
Jones.  Bmest  Eugene,  01170470. 
Jones.  James  Dalton.  Jr.,  02304490. 
Jones.  John  Bobert.  0081608. 
Jones.  John  Roberts.  O2904068. 
Jones.  Norman  Gordon.  01846087. 
Jones.  Paul  Bumell.  01096694. 
Joee,  Allen  FTamont,  O2900668. 
Kalaglan.  Samuel  Peter,  Oe9668L 
•Kark,  John  at^xdiuk.  01917881. 
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Kama.  Bobert  Htary,  0854916. 
Karst.  Batph  August.  O1505619. 

Kelly,  Arthur  Lancaster,  06M681. 

Kendree,  Ulmont  Bedvers.  Jr. 

Heme.  Baymond  Clyde.  01175100. 

Kersey.  Irwin  Joeeph.  0060106. 

Ktohhnau,  Donald  WUb«t,  0075660. 

*KUlen.  MUton  Btrlbllng.  Jr.,  09906851. 

•Kimman.  John  WUUam.  Jr..  0061490. 

Kincy.  William  Perry.  Jr..  O68S708. 

King.  Justice  Bumard.  O16S0176. 

King.  William  Thaddeus.  Jr..  O10S59Mi. 

Hinnatrd.  Ralph  Donald.  Jr..  0076163. 

Kinnan.  Royd  Hamw,  O1054650. 

Klevaeahl.  Fred  Carl.  01686766. 

Knight.  John  Christian.  O2308666. 

Koch.  Richard  Parry.  O1S8046L 

Komoto.  Yasuro,  01640915. 

Krakower.  Albert  M..  0616881. 

Krelner.  Richard  E.,  03303000. 

Krug.  Robert  Wright.  0301478(8. 

Labar.  Merwln  Kent.  0088766. 

T*namme,  Norman  Albert.  O058064. 

Lamason.  Jerry  Lynn.  Ol  130691 . 

Lamm,  Warren  WUlard.  01688634. 

Lampot,  Ernest  Bobert,  0630014. 

Lange,  Arthur  Oeorge.  Jr..  01330640. 

Lantaky.  Kart  Albert.  Jr..  0644459. 

I^trkln.  Daniel  Thomas.  000606. 

Larkin.  James  Joseph.  0434004. 

Larsen.  Bdward  Dean,  01106088. 

Lawrence,  Clyde  KeUey.  09009476. 

lAwrence.  J.  W..  Jr..  01688658. 

I^momer.  Donald  Joeeph.  O1049806. 

Leahey.  WaUaoe  Joeeph.  01897017. 

Leary.  James  Timothy,  09038047. 

l*ary,  John  Richard.  0569009. 

Laavey.  William  Joeeph.  O074634. 

Lee.  Donald  Clifford.  02306310. 

Lemr.  Chartes  Francis.  0903767. 

Leneker.  Herbert  Warren.  O9017419. 

Lennon,  Lynwood  Bridger,  O079837.* 

Leon,  Robert  Morris,  01166350. 

Leonard.  William  Blair,  01556850. 

I<eroy.  Charles  Louis.  0076071. 

Levitt.  David  Maurice.  0075536 

lAwia.  Hllllard  Harrison.  Jr..  0063647 

Uebershal.  Theodore  Michael,  0074469. 

lilndley,  Joseph  HaskeU,  OS83466. 

Lindstrand,  Nelson  Leonard,  Jr..  03046604. 

Lippencott.  George  Henry.  01688S7S. 

Little.  LewU  Dewitt.  03010479. 

Little  John.  James  Jeffries.  0980843. 
Livingston.  Douglas  Morris.  O1634075. 
Long.  Carl  Lawrence,  0680685. 
Louis.  Eugene.  01063391. 
Low.  Russell  Vernon.  0966164. 
Uiwman,  Richard  Delbert,  O303S858. 
Luckey,  James  Preston,  01573000. 
Luper,  Robot  Bryan,  0966570. 
Lynch,  OamlUe  Leo,  01581033. 
Lynch.  James  Edward,  Jr..  O6103S7. 
Lynch.  Thomas  David.  Jr..  01178880. 
MacDonald.  Alan.  01043413. 
MacDonald.  Robert  WUllam.  0073381. 
MacPheraon.  William  James.  0460036. 
MalinoWBld.  Theodore  B..  01390308. 
Martin.  Hugh  Oats,  Jr.,  O1030438. 
Martineau,  Leo  Joeeph,  0165839. 
Martinez  de  Andino,  Jose  Antonio,  O054S80. 
Martino.  Angelo  James.  Ol  688717. 
Mathleu.  Robert  Nicholas.  O22086S9. 
Mattice.  Harold  Howard.  0088701. 
Mattlngly.  Howard,  01506415. 
Mattoon,  Hugh  MazweU,  0648109. 
Maughan,  George,  01392398. 
MazxKhowskl,  John  Paul.  0949165. 
McCaffrey,  John  Ellsworth,  O1560658. 
McClary,  WUllam  Taylor,  01797877. 
McOonneU,  Donald  WUllam,  Ol  183196. 
McCune.  John  Ramey.  01056800. 
McDade.  Robert  Alexander.  01317S24. 
McDonald,  Ftancis  Archibald,  01560408. 
MoGlone,  James  Fortune,  O30S8107. 
MeOrew,  James  Wallace,  01646408. 
McKennon.  Alton  Oameau.  0078266. 
McKenale.  Donald  BamUton.  O9010688. 
McKeown.  WllUam  Leigh.  0168867S. 
McKlamaa.  Brian  Josqrii,  09014770. 
McKlnnls,  Oharlee  Cyrua,  O11787B0. 
McKlveen.  Richard  Bradley,  O16B5076. 
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McLaughlin.  Bobot  huo^  OlMltfT. 
AfcLean,  CkwiM  Fktrtek.  Oaoasasa. 
McTBggurt.  Blchaid  BiMMll.  OUStfMSb 
lieazTus.  a«or|e.064I7B8L 

•Meeken.  OUalmf  BajwaoO,  Jx^  OaSOUMT. 

Meen.  Boyo*  Bhn,  OlMSaoo. 

ISeUeB.  ThocBU  Wil^t.  OUSSOffl. 

Metmh.  CytU  Pirtziidc  01668606. 

Mlddlateo.  Hany  PkadrlA.  0164180. 

Miele.  Anttaony  Raymond.  01S«136a. 

Mlgaleddl.  FMw  Daata.  OM6106. 

MUM.  Bdwln  Balpb.  Sr,  0687861. 

MUIoc.  AOuk  Wallaca.  Sd.  01066673. 

Miller,  OavM  Xkvliic;.  0164a8rn». 

Miller,  HeriBMA  Jdlenon.  Jr«  O067904. 

Miller,  John  CUlmora.  Jr,  0056628. 

MlUett,  Lewla  Laa.  OI640712. 

Mlnkel.  Edward  Joa^lk.  0166IM1. 

MltcbeU,  Baxttkolonev  ¥lneflnt.  00300082. 

MltcheU,  John  Xdward.  00004007. 

MltcbeU,  8t«ph«n  Ctan,  OMlOTlOw 

MlttelBtadt.  Jttk,  O1310084. 

MocH-e.  Jeaaa  Honnan.  01166600. 

More,  Roryo  La  Varna.  OOOOOaOT. 

MoreboTiaa,  Btebard  Cartton.  f>a«r>?ffft. 

Morgan,  Thomaa  Lao.  O1018716. 

Mortmda.  Jamas  OUvw.  0071100. 

Moaeley.  Lmnte  Latoy.  0708700. 

Moye,  Jack  Joynar.  O1013M0. 

Miilllgan.  Donald  Bdvaid.  OOOllOO. 

Mundlnger.  Bobett  Oaocga.  0614466. 

Miuxroe,  firrlng  WUUam.  OOOOOOl. 

Munroe,  Boaeoa  Hoyt.  01640046. 

Murray.  Btaphan  Sutbarland.  01614810. 

Myers,  Philip  Hanry,  0060078. 

Myers.  Robert  WUUam.  OaaiOOTO. 

Myrlck,  StonawaU  JmAaou,  0077270. 

Neal,  Harold.  0060068. 

Nelsen,  Ellsworth.  00014485. 

Nexunann,  Sdward  Jobn.  0040648. 

Newi>ort.  Bawlek.  O1117S00. 

Newton.  Claon  Hampton.  01706141. 

Nicholson.  Jamea  Bdwaid.  O1100044. 

Nicholson.  LaaUa.  OllOlOTO. 

Novak .  Thomaa  Sdward.  0000380. 

03rlen,  Petar.  00008607. 

O'Neill.  WUUam  Jamea.  01336037. 

Ohm.  Herbert  PhiUip.  O06637S. 

Ollgher.  Howard  Loy.  0413087. 

Orr.  Bobart  Clayton.  00310736. 

Oslck.  John  Joaeph.  01087800. 
.  Otterbourg,  Charlaa  Raymond.  01046038. 

Overstraat.  Lewla  Daniel.  01813130. 

PanneU.  napoleon  Boni^arte.  O1108680. 

Papile,  Jamea  Dominic.  00018014. 

Parker.  Wllbxir  Reeaa.  OIMB 1 18. 

Parmaley.  Gee  WUUam.  0413706. 

Parsona.  George  Auguatoa.  0060860. 

Parsons,  Othal  Talmadga.  O1010833. 

Paulson,  Norman  Walter.  01118783. 

Payne,  Brace  Rybum,  2d.  O1836068. 

Payne.  Thomaa  Allan.  O1O073O1. 

Peat.  Howard  T.,  0038686. 

Pence.  Lawrence  Dean.  01833574. 
Penroaa.  CUlEord  Eugene.  01307680. 
Perclval.  ADan  dare.  O400448. 
Perry,  Raymond  Lee.  O16001Q0. 
Persall,  Jack  Gordon.  O077611. 
Persky,  Harold  Dean.  O460163. 
Phaipa.  FIrankUn  »i<»wM«iti'.  03310804, 
Phelps.  Harry  Joe.  01186685. 
Plneau.  Oaorge  Pterre.  O1063864. 
Plnney.  Harold  Davla.  03017111. 
Plttenger,  Ronald  Ray.  01060000. 
Platts.  WUUam  Hoibrook.  O060601. 
Pleler,  ^^lUam  nraneta,  01688417. 
Plyler,  Daniel  Bruea,  0073106. 
Pollard.  WUUam  Prancia.  Jr..  01813801. 
Poison.  Harold  AUred.  01934787. 
Pottle.  Arthur  Vteeman.  Jr^  0644350. 
Powell,  Elbert  Wella.  03030480. 
Powell.  Richard  Loula,  O1I83606. 
Preeton.  John  Edward.  0001384. 
Pretiss,  Richard  John.  03311434^ 
Prcxrtor.  WUUam  Martin.  01303080. 
Putman.  OUver  Lawranee.  01046017. 
Quinn.  Daniel  Qltaaon.  00306666. 
Qulnn,  John  D..  01841701. 
Qulnn,  Thomaa  Oana.  O3300S36. 
Ralner.  Hewlett  Evan,  ^^'r^fo^gn 
Bay,  Jamea  E..  0006631. 
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Redd,  MUton  htBay,  0003187. 
Redshaw.  Ward  PnUcr.  O086766. 
Reese,  Bnmatt  Calvin.  O060064. 
Rehm,  Wattar  Bichard.  O1S40000l 
Reign.  Lewla  Ungo.  J^..  O1118701.    . 
Relsacher.  Bobart  WlUlam.  0633883t 
Bettte.  Robert  Grant.  O1061686.       i 
Bettstatt.  Karl  Thonipaon.  O1S4104D. 
Rich,  Roy  Morana.  03088706. 
Blggsby.  BaymoDd  Monroe.  0885700. 
Rlshell,  Clair  I^rle.  O1600630. 
Rltz,  Robert  Bnmett.  0003460. 
*Rlzor,  Georga  Arthur.  Jr..  OOSllllZi 
Robbins.  Stephen  Leon.  01184801.   i 
Robertson,  David  Hlner.  01160307. 
Roblnaon.  Herbert  Allen.  O1063000. 
Rock.  Fairfldd.  0442300. 
Rodgers,  George  Manuel.  00307300. 
Rodgera,  Thomas  Edward.  O007454K 
Roegge.  Alvin  lAwranea.  0030606. 
Roley.  Ronald  Jamea.  01500861. 
Romero.  Paul  Varela.  03005605. 
Rose.  Harry  Archibald.  01160067. 
Roseman,  Prederlck  Blaworth.  O08$S4iL 
Ross,  Douglaa  Mackenste.  O103437SI 
Ross,  Marvin  GUbert.  01336428. 
Rossini.  Martin  Amato.  O1686380. 
Rothwell,  Louis  Jay,  03014760. 
Rovegno,  Lawton  Cowls.  O184300C 
Rubin.  Harry.  03303035. 
Rutherford,  Benjamin.  01175007. 
Ryason.  Robert  Baymond.  O3308864. 
Sabol,  Fred.  01017536. 
Salvador.  Pellz.  0050030. 
Salzman,  Charlea  Nathan.  O1048671  . 
Sample.  Jamea  Clarenoe.  0066680. 
Savelle.  Doane  H..  01600600. 
Sawyer.  Robert  Kendal.  O3000783. 
Scales,  Robert  Hinda.  O1I01048. 
Scanlan.  RmneiB  Edward.  OaoaiOSO 
Scbaefer.  Martin  WUUam,  010016^ 
Scheib.  Helmut  Victor.  00018682. 
Schiff.  Erwln  Herbert.  01683464. 
Schrenk,  Balph  Dale.  0001341. 
Schrinel.  Paul  Joaeph.  01661700. 
Schults,  Robert  Dee.  01388710. 
Schulz.  Theodore  Grandi.  0650046. 
Schwartz.  William  Craig.  01330700. 
Seldeman.  Charlea  Henry.  O1018331. 
Self  e,  John  Keith.  0040001. 
*Sellskar.  Jade.  01034810. 
Shanley,  Irving  Thomaa.  010188801 
Sharpe.  Melvln  Bruce.  0065006. 
Shea.  WilUam  Leo,  01688719. 
Simmons.  Melvln  Lee.  O0M731. 
Simon.  Paul  Norman.  01342013. 
Sims.  Thomas  Auburn.  O3204000. 
Singleton.  Jack,  Jr..  0620500. 
Sisson,  George  Dlllard.  Jr..  O301476L 
Sites,  George  Edward,  Jr..  0040063. 
Sizemore,  Burley.  0064383. 
Skeiber.  Stanley  Charlea.  0411003. 
Slaughter.  John  Hitter,  0621836. 
Smeltz.  John  Oaear.  0008023. 
Smith,  CarroU  WiUiam,  Jr,  O2207« 
Smith,  Charlaa  Wade.  O2210204. 
Smith.  Edward  Bradshaw.  Jr..  O30]f?286. 
Smith,  Maloolm  RuaaeU.  0077448. 
Smith.  DeWltt  Clinton.  Jr..  013233T  . 
Smith.  Eltarldge  Alvah.  O117704O. 
Smith.  Gerald  Alfred.  O10S3507. 
Smith,  Harry  Arthur.  Ol  175317. 
Smith,  Merle  Jamea.  O1554370. 
Smith.  Paul  Vincent.  01310007. 
Smith,  Sam  Henry.  0077818. 
Smith,  Thonas  Eldrldge.  03014678. 
Smith.  WUUam  Franklin,  O054749. 
Smith,  WUliam  Murphy.  O1918403. 
Snow.  Morgan  WUllama.  OI 130411. 
Snyder,  Paul  Back.  O3020008. 
Soil,  Donald  Armln.  01000510. 
Speer.  Jamea  Bryan.  Jr,  O003778. 
Standlsh.  Ujlm  EUaworth.  01040628 
Squires.  Shrcve  Durham.  O003734. 
Stark,  Lloyd,  Jr..  O1335S03. 
Steen,  Jud  OUvcr.  0688773. 
Sterling,  WUUam  Richard,  0640387. 
Stevenson,  Jamea  BoaaeU,  01396030. 
StockeU,  Charlaa  White,  01183721. 
Stooke.  Winard  Nlaon,  01103073. 
Suddaby.  Arlen  Bead.  O3014633. 


Sweeney,  BnuOay  Wanrcn.  O330tl60. 
Sweeney,  Harwy  Orvln.  01S84Sm 
Swenaon.  Blchard  Wealey.  tHOnX 
Swilley.  George  Beaon.  O6S7065.I 
Swope.  Herman  Bnoa.  O1166801.' 
Bymmes,  Kenneth  BuBaall,  0184{l7aS. 
Taft.  Philip  Benry.  0638411. 
Tank.  Albert  Kaaaler,  04tt777.    ' 
Taylor.  Boyal  B..  O1303014.  i 

Thomas,  Charlea  Newby,  007816^. 
Toohey,  James  Bernard,  O1019040. 
Trask,  Norman  Edward,  O30146CI. 
T^ost.  Leonard  Edward,  O63S00& 
Trost.  Robert  Walter.  0646170.  T 
Tucker,  Harold.  01680737. 
Turk,  Stanley  J,  O1I0BI15. 
Tynan,  James  Daniel,  O130944T. 
Tyree.  Louis  Andrew,  02014000.' 
Underwood,  Maurice  Rosooe,  OOtSlTB. 
Updike.  Robert  Eaii.O3310S»l.    [ 
Upton,  ClUTord  Aman,  O1640000i 
Vallese.  Blaise  Humbert.  OOOttll. 
Van  Dyken,  Harold  Bartholomenr.  0798313. 
Vaughan,  George  Leland.  O1S0D980. 
Veazy,  EU  Lincoln.  O330S007.   ' 
Veteto,  Hobart  H.,  01918300. 
Vogt,  John  Edward,  0074^0. 
Wagner.  Matt  Bichard.  OlOOSlsi. 
Walker,  Aaron  Eugene,  OSOOOOOf. 
Walker,  Paris  Thomas,  A9593e4. 
Walker,  John  Robert.  0616947.  i 
Warrington.  Bobert  Onefl,  OOTlM). 
Watkina,  Jc^in  B..  Jr..  0001608. 
Waugh.  WiUiam  Lee.  Sr..  OlOOOtn. 
Webb.  Roy  Lester,  0679606.  < 

Weber.  John  Paul,  01709010. 
Weeks,  Robert  John.  01175365. 
Welbal.  Rodney  Wllaoo.  OlllJ 
Weidner.  Earl  Bymond,  Jr.,  OK 
Wester,  William  Albert,  OIK 
Wheeler,  NeU  WUllam,  O30K..,. 
White,  Chartea  Lyle,  Jr..  016ne)6. 
White,  Kenneth  Henderson.  Jr..  103091314 
•Wholey.  Paul  Robert.  03008814.1 
Wilkerson,  Robert  Tliomas.  O060600. 
WUUams.  Gordcm  Elwood.  03020001. 
Wilson,  J.  Ft«nk.  02300167. 
Wilton.  ClUTord  James.  01680833. 
Winchester,  Harold  Gene.  O3300080. 
Winningham,  James  Loy,  O1688(»0. 
Wolaver,  James  Francis.  044I46i 
Wortham.  James  Tllford,  O0464l«. 
Wright,  Dean  Earl,  Jr.,  03300000. 
Wright,  Floyd  Donald.  01101395^ 
Wright.  Lawrence  Sidney.  01913061. 
Yates.  Arnold  Robert.  O0014O34. 
Yerkes,  Charles  Weaver.  Jr.,  O3O00675. 
Yocom.  Robert  Diekersoo,  01300800. 
Young,  Ftwlan^  Lea.  O1804801., 
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To  be  first  lieutenant»i 
Adams.  Henry  Uoyd.  01015080. 
Aikman,  Jim  Bill.  01087735.        [ 
Alton.  William  Shei^ard.  01876034. 
Alter,  Allen  Grant.  01935318.       [ 
Ames.  WUllam  Pentreaa.  018733$1. 
Anderscm.  Charlea  WitseU.  Jr.,  OfKMttTOi. 
Anderson.  David  Just.  0186168S. 
Anderson.  George  Byars.  O3008338. 
Andolina.  Edward  Samuel.  018731047. 
Archibald.  Norman  EUwood.  O4010105. 
Arkley.  Robert  Jamea.  0376874. 
Austin,  Kmneth  Stuart.  018757^ 
Bailey.  David  Glbaon,  02004838. 
Balrd.  Nlven  James.  01879934. 
Baker,  Fred  nisley,  Jr..  01889780^ 
Balzhlser.  Robert  Maurice,  0401^18. 
Banze.  William  Charlea,  0192352(1. 
Barbano.  Ralph  Joseph.  01880380. 
Barker.  Jamea  Blartln.  020030881 
Bamett.  John  Henry.  00017167' 
Barry.  James  Gordon.  Jr..  01940033. 
Bartolaccl,  Alfred  Dean.  04001778/ 
Barton.  Stephen  Fletcher,  03310785. 
Bass,  Richard  Hainan.  O401178aL 
Beardaley,  HamUton  Otia.  OIOMOiO. 
Beasley.  Lewis  Edward.  002750351 
Becker,  Hans  Valentine.  Jr.,  02041678. 
Beckwlth.  George  Glen,  O1930(M3. 
Beckwith,  William  James.  01876378. 
Beebe.  John  McRae,  02021000. 
Behneman,  John  Fttuicla,  OI88i493. 


Bennett,  WlUard  Magnua.  Jt^  O4016830. 

Benson.  Carl  Gotfred,  0000217. 

Birmingham.  David  F..  01802080. 

Bodlna.  Jamea  Frank.  01000607. ' 

Bolak,  Aloyslus,  01876S13. 

Bond.  Robert  Glenn,  01933467. 

Bowden,  Hollls  AUlson,  0956806. 

Boyd.  Gerald  Marshall.  04010851. 

Boyer.  Gene  Tunney,  04006107. 

Boykin,  Curtis  Ralph.  01886830. 

Bradley,  Wray  Erlekaon.  01919308. 

Brantley,  Edward  Grady.  01914688. 

Bray.  Victor  Hugo,  02366033. 

BrazU,  Hal  Buckner.  0968034. 

Bre\mlg,  Joseph  Timothy,  02021126. 

Brlnson,    WUllam    Barney.    Jr..    01887896 

Brobeck,  Irvln,  Jr.,  03007888. 

BrockweU,  Leyburn  WatU,  Jr..  O3004060. 

Brown.  Hugh  Robert,  Jt,  04044167. 

Brown.  Robert  Franklin,  04031856. 

Buckman.  Joaeph  Clifton.  01080776 

Burch.  Olger  Dewey.  Jr..  01879844.  ' 

Burgess,  Bobby  Lee.  02002800. 

Burnison,  George  Bmsst.  04016456. 

Biuns,  Sumner  Colson.  01932406. 

Bush,  Ralph,  01887306. 

BuaaeU,  Kenneth  Eugene,  01863064. 

Bynum,  Donald  K.,  03360080. 

Calvert,  Charlea  Leonard,  03306753. 

Cannon,  Glen  Badger,  01880434. 

Cannon,  Sammy  Joe,  O1800S06. 

Carder,  Kenneth  Early,  0970960. 

Carey,  Gordon  Thomas,  04005119. 

Carlson.  Donald.  04015121. 

Carpenter.  James  Albert.  01916477. 

Cary.  David  Bromwell.  01808848. 

Caudle.  Lester  Clegg.  Jr..  04012642. 

Chamberlain,  George  Robert,  01925783. 

Chase,  Marvin  Knight.  Jr..  02211528. 

Chlng,  John  Yen  Sung.  04014566. 

Chlrlo,  Michael  Lawrence.  Jr.,  01930079. 

Chrlss,  James  Vincent,  01877858. 

Clark.  Donald  Eugene,  O1885403. 

Clark.  John  Francis,  01085424. 

Clark,  Roy  Clayton.  Jr.,  39006830. 

Cleary,  Alexander  Bruce,  00311012. 

Clements,  John  Kenneth,  04013800. 

Clinton,  Frederick  Curtlis.  01022606. 

Clybum.  Thomas  Benjamin.  3d.  O4013328. 

Cogglns.  Donald  Wade.  01937620. 

Cole.  David  Albert.  04015060. 

Cornish.  Leo  Stanford.  Jr..  018821S8. 

Comlskey.  Ralph  Edward.  01820215. 

Cook.  Ralph  Jeffrey,  Jr.,  01891619. 

Coursln.  Raymond  Edwin.  01804040. 

Coaad.  Jack  Gerald.  O4O13306. 

Cragun,  Dwlght  Uoyd.  01020205. 

Creekmore,  BUly  Brown,  O4028743. 

Crocker,  Merie  MacDonald.  01981430. 

Crumlt,  Ellis  Glen.  04000734. 

Culton.  WUllam  Hiram.  0336533S. 
Curry,  PaiU  Richard.  01886423. 
DRens.  Charles  Francis.  02007770. 
Darling.  John  Edward.  01000575. 
Davis,  Addison  Dimmltt.  8d,  O2003523. 
Davis,  Richard  Klare,  01883550. 
Davis.  Robert  Stuart.  01887896. 
De  Muynck.  Jack  Edward.  O1030808. 
Dean.  James  Cook.  02030453. 
Dects.  Robert  Morton.  01920185. 
Delahanty.  John  Francis,  Jr.,  01881588. 
Desmarais.  Arthur  Joaeph,  01876410. 
Diesu,  Angelo  James,  04000334. 
Dieterle,  Junior  H..  01938408. 
Dlggory.  Mark  Lawrence.  O4020564. 
DlUon.  John  Patrick.  01082478. 
Dixon,  PhlUp  Wealey.  04004066. 
Dodds,  Jack  AUlson.  01806660. 
Duerr.  Richard  Dale.  04017651. 
Drmlap,  Robert  R.,  01880983. 
Durany,  John  Adam,  01894135. 
D\irkee,  Richard  TuUl,  04006786. 
■crette.  Joe  Dudley,  01880646. 
Bdglngton.  Roger  Noel,  02084078. 
Elfers,  Delwyn  PhUip,  01031444. 
Elliott,  James  Clay,  Jr.,  0958638. 
Kills.  James  Paul.  01885930. 
Knnis.  John  Alexander.  04001476. 
Esperdy.  Sergio  Anthony,  Jr..  019368ST. 
FaU,  Bulan  Thomas.  01835838. 
SWlon.  Joel  Brian.  01935114. 


Farmer.  Garry  HUton,  04018808. 

Pavre,  Holland  Maacot,  Jr.,  01808168 

Federhen.  Herbert  Melancthon  4th.  ' 
03301388. 

Fedko.  John  Theodore.  O10S5688. 

FeUerhoff,  John  Hosey,  O401S068. 

Fterebee,  David  WiUoughby,  Jr.,  01876440. 

Fink.  Charles  Augustln,  0005514. 

Fltts.  WUUam  Henry,  01919353. 

Fltagerald.  Thomaa  WUllam,  04031171. 

Fleming.  Daniel  Mahrt,  01926888. 

Fleming,  Robert  Joseph,  01702266. 

Fllcklnger,  Robert  Edward.  O4000320. 

Foster,  Samuel  Gibson,  01924891. 

Frankhouser.  Enoch  Duncan.  018911S9 

Freeae,  James  Ellas,  02021621. 

Friedman.  Arthur  MarshaU,  01935846. 

Fulton.  Tliomas  George.  04013530. 

Oallaghw,  George  MerUn.  O2034073. 

Gallant.  George  William,  O1893012 

OaUegoa.  WUllam  Joaeph,  O2206748. 

Oalyon.  Norman  Lester,  O4009S57. 

Gan.  Maurice  Kaplan,  01888978. 
Oannon.  Timothy  Gerard.  01882178. 

Gardner.  Frank  Ciutls.  01926S16. 
Gattl.  Raymond  Edward,  04020576. 
Geoghegan.  Malcolm  Humphreys,  01876786 
Oeraci.  John  Francis.  04009254. 
Oermuga.  Gerald  Andrew,  01892945 
Oeasner,  Richard  AUan.  01862 164. 
Gibbs,  Robert  MltcheU,  01927841. 
GilUngham.  Richard  Ivan,  04006618. 
Glmple,  Uoyd  AUen,  04021090. 
GUason,  William  Charles,  02020602. 
Glover.  Rupert  Franklin,  04005201. 
Godwin.  Ralph  Lee,  01876307. 
Gonaalea.  OrUndo  Bloy.  01031835. 
Ooodale,  George  SUas.  01889425. 
Goodwin.  Clifton  Ray,  04014977. 
Goodwin,  WUllam  Karl.  01914885. 
Gorham.  John  MUton  2d,  02002974. 
Grains,  Howard  Welty,  01935343. 
Green,  L.  D..  01878756. 
Gregolre.  William  Nelson,  01934976. 
Griffin.  Guilford  Wayne.  0193S779. 
Oriswold,  WUllam  Herbert,  Jr..  O2208786. 
Gum,  Harold  Hannah.  01917844. 
Guynn,  Jerry  Clare,  O401574S. 
Hale,  Marvin  Luther.  Jr.,  O4044403. 
Haley,  John  Carter,  01887461. 
Hall,  Alvln  Owsley,  Jr..  01879241. 
HaU.  Richard  Meloenls.  02265599. 
Barman,  Asher  Waterman,  Jr.,  04003264. 
Harrison.  Hugh  Barrett,  01924942. 
Hennessey.  Bruce  Lee,  0795939. 
Herrtford,  Robert  Levi.  Sr..  01881261. 
Hetherly,  Jimmy  Hilary,  0191S955. 
Beyward.  James  Oliver.  04012171. 
Hlckey,  Thomas  Bishop,  04016868. 
BUI.  Charles  Edgar,  Jr.,  02004639. 
Hobba,  Guy  Everett,  Jr.,  O4013098. 
HoUlday.  John  PhlUp.  01891198. 
HoUoway.  Teddy  Glenn.  04005806. 
Holt,  Daniel  Rex.  04024154. 
Homeyer.  Bruno  Curt.  Jr..  01940638. 
Hormann,  Vaiighn  A..  04019346. 
Horton.  Richard  Danforth.  01861661. 
Howard.  Jakle  Mllford.  Ol  873849. 
Hoye,  James  Gregory.  01883463. 
Hughes.  Martin,  Jr.,  0187S385. 
Hxighea.  Norman  Jamea,  04013407. 
HuU,  Frederick  Burdette.  Jr.,  04002441. 
Hiui^ubtse,  William  OUver,  04020788. 
Huaie,  Bobert  Anthony.  04002147. 
Hutchlna.  Alvln  Carl,  Jr.,  O1879140. 
Hylton,  Alvln  Roy.  02102809. 
Jacobsen,  Richard  Lavem,  O4000364. 
Jarvis.  Robert  Conway,  01887679. 
Jensen,  Harold  Ernest,  0076001. 
Johnson.  John  Slgered,  Jr..  01931568. 
Johnston,  John  Allan,  O1892804. 
Jonea.  Gordon  Dale,  01083286. 
Jonea,  William  Henry.  Jr.,  O20029S0. 
Joyce,  Robert  Michael.  02288537. 
Justice.  Robert  Eugene,  02034080. 
Kats.  Abraham  David,  Ol  873998. 
Keith,  Harlan  A.,  01841880. 
Keith.  Norman  Aarc»i.  01916963. 
KeUey.  Robert  Lee.  02038608. 
KeUey,  Robot  Walker,  02080521. 
KeUy,  Edward  Joseph.  O4004416. 
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Kempf,  NUl  Harlaad.  O1030S18. 

Klrkpatriek.  Jamea  Samuel.  O1084818. 

Kostoff .  Peter  Clements.  O1878800. 

Kouten,  Jamea  J.,  0000864. 

Kramtf ,  George  Bobert.  Sr..  O310416S. 

Kurek.  Robert  Aahley.  O3038800i 

Lafever,  Morris.  O4013404. 

Lang.  John  Edward.  01883881. 

Lapinskea.  Gecage  Sylvester.  O40S1818. 

Laraen,  David  PhlUp,  O1083104. 

Laakowaki.  Ftank  W..  Jr.,  O401S860. 

Lefebvre,  Bernard  Roland.  OlOlfllOi. 

Lethcoe.  Dale  Leroy.  01020608. 

Liggett.  Wilson  Merrill.  O4017384. 

Lloyd.  Elwood  Alon.  0078883. 

LobdeU.  Edward  Dunn.  Jr..  04010861. 

London,  Jamea  Edward.  O3306000. 

Ix)vato,  Lawrence,  04036641. 

Lynch,  William  Arthur.  01888888. 

Madsen,  Charles  Gordon.  00860366. 

Malouln,  Leon  Ftands.  Jr..  04011604. 

MarchioU,  Alexander  Dominic.  O4038800. 

Marrow,  James  Edgar,  04013068. 

Martin.  James  Rodgers,  04013110. 

Maabbum,  WUbur  Franklin,  O191046T. 

Maaon,  Elijah  Ftanklin.  O4013506. 

Mayer.  David  Edward.  04006703. 

McCue,  James  Albert,  04008500. 

McOarry,  Bernard  James,  01880210. 

McGregor,  John  Bnnis.  01882864. 

McKay,  Eugene  Thomas,  O1883870. 

McKlnney,  John  Walter.  01081373. 

McMlUen.  James  Arnold,  03031848. 

McQueen,  James  Thomas,  O4088750. 

Melnhardt,  Harry  PhlUp,  0193&817. 

Mlhallk,  John  Alfred.  04007147. 

MUburn.  Uoyd  Edward,  01080870. 

Mock,  NeweU  Abbott,  Jr..  04034068. 

Monshower.  Alvah  Charlaa,  Jr..  O1019388. 

Montrose,  John  LeaUe.  Jr..  00311988. 

Mooneyhan.  Jack  LaVeme.  03004658. 

Morgan.  Abbott  Robert,  O4037758. 

Morris,  John  Jerry,  01881677. 

Morris.  Joseph  JarreU.  02265611. 

Morton,  HurahaU  George.  01919067. 

Moaeley.  Robert  Lawson.  04006541. 

Moaher,  David  Lee,  04000204. 

Moxley,  Robert  Jamea.  04000830. 

MuUm.  Jack  Leroy,  04001402. 
MiUler,  Ludwlg  Jacob,  O1926804. 
Murphy,  James  Kenneth,  O401787B. 
Musser,  John  Bruce.  04017480. 
Myers.  Richard  Leo.  01930086. 
Myfelt,  Kenneth  FUud.  02266415. 
Nefl,  Paul  Raymond,  01036667. 
Nicholson,  Rowland  Joaeph.  01030053. 
Nlkas,  NlchoUs  BUI,  01036540. 
Noflslnger,  Gwdon  Alton.  O400233S. 
Nordatrom.  Arthur  Hugo,  Jr.,  04003336. 
Norgard.  Donald  Richard,  01080030. 
Nutter,  Raymond  Thomaa,  O400004S. 
OBoyle,  Peter  A.,  01881806. 
OGrady,  Patrick  John.  01876380. 
OMeara.  Edward  Joseph,  01801888. 
ORourke.  Michael  Keith,  O9108888. 
Ompa,  Avon  Richard,  0187S881. 
Parlnl,  Romano  John,  O4036004. 
Parker,  WUaon  Cavltt.  Jr.,  01800800. 
Patteraon.  Archie  Olea.  03000048. 
Paul.  Uoyd  Herbert,  01877089. 
Paxman,  Jamea  Carter,  04018766. 
Payne.  Jamea  Arthur,  Jr.,  O1081030. 
Payne,  Thomaa  Leon,  O1939430. 
Parsons,  George  Albert,  04008818. 
Petersen.  Peter  Barron.  O4006700. 
Petnson,  John  Robert,  01008707. 
Petree.  Neal  aeere.  Jr..  01880360. 
Petty.  Carliale  B..  JT:,-  00080600. 
Piepho,  Carlton  David,  0*000084. 
Plnney,  David  Raymond.  08303648. 
Pins,  Dwane  Ptanda.  O1086464. 
Poe.  Donald  Elliott,  O1016088. 
Pogoloff.  Borla,  01870708. 
Ponder,  WUUam  Lester,  Jr.,  O1086081. 
Pofmn.  OarroU  BaUey,  01887836. 
Pratt,  Jamea  Bobert,  01081334. 
Prawl.  Bherlund  Dale,  04017404. 
Preason.  Charlea  Wealey.  01073787. 
PnUtt,  Jamea  Robert,  O1087381. 
Queeney,  Bdward  Leo,  01808067. 
Qulnn,  William  Joaeph,  018753SS. 
Baab.  Kenneth  Bdward.  O603777U 
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Ralslg,  Paid  Jaam,  Jr,  O4OO0OOO. 
RanoMT.  FbUUpBdnmnl.  OlKMSMb 
RatcllS.  WwMm  AUm.  OlSaSOtt. 
Reddell,  EugenaBUEtar.  OlMOf 
Reed,  L9nalfeCkrM.OiaM0ia. 

Reld,  John  AaJac— .  Jft ^     ~ 

Reria,  Blaine  Amoi^  OtMMBM. 
Riser.  Clarenw  AIbflrt»  01»I783». 
Rltm  Kazl  caifllard.  OMMMan. 
Roberta,  Nflnaaa  Laa.  omBSTt. 
Roper,  CbMlM  Alaa.  onSMTl. 
Ropp.  BalpH  Bftwtn.  OUSOWl. 

Rosing,  wuua  8,  »^  onoaon.. 

Ross.  RolwrtlngtmM.  OtOOMlS. 
Rotlx.  lioren  wmisaa.  OlOWin. 
Rozsyptf.  Gwvga  Fmik.  0191M«B. 
Rule.  cbMiM  FiBTtai.  otoiaaoa. 
Riunaey.  David  Weamr,  OU»m& 
Ruaao.  Vteeent  MartOw  OlimaM. 
Sajo,  Atowmrter  Jobii.  019aa8ML 
SampaoB.  aawanl  ■Dgena.  O«0067B0. 
Saivnt.  Draaela  Mcliad.  OlVMMa. 
Schlager,  BoiMrt  I««tiw  08000*1. 
Scbleualng.  UrciMck  Oart.  OWWao. 
ScbnaMer,  Ifalven  Bogene.  Ooaosiao. 
Bcbults.  Panl  ■dwani,  01880773. 
Scbwelzer,  Robert  LooIb.  CMOOOloa 
Scott.  Albert  wnUam.  018814M. 
Bcudder,  WOtoar  Mtamon.  Jr^  01801980. 
Seale.  BUly  Oaorge,  00881076. 
Seamaa.  ndianl  TlMtnaa.  OMBOOM. 
Beaton.  Peter  Paul,  OM18140. 
Belby,  Oannaa  T..  O1OM07O. 
BeUg,  wmiam  Loola.  O4010495. 
Severanee.  Fayette  Jjeroj.  Jr.,  04011077. 
Sbave.  Kennetli  Zieroy,  O1701I87. 
Bbea,  Kugene  AQgaBt.  OS389700. 
Sbeavea,  WOUam  Bryant,  Jr..  01090181. 
Shl^dB.  Roger  James.  04000003. 
Bbort.  Frteeo  Whalen.  01810010. 
Bhuler,  wnUam  Aiken.  Jr..  09004074. 
Shunk.  Wimam  Alexander.  t>18n4fl8. 
Blaman.  Lawxence.  O4000Q94. 
Bkeen.  HemyOene,  O19S030fw 
Blocum.  Frederick  yemon.  Jr,  04008840; 
Bmlth.  Darld  CSmpbeD.  01837023. 
Bmltb,  Tommle  Gene,  O09S342. 
Bnow,  Robert  Ray.  01985805. 
Sprang.  Alan  We^ey.  O4004IS2. 
Spauldlng.  Stanley  Lee.  O3104S33. 
Spence,  Tbomas  Henry.  04009787. 
Splcher.  woUam  Roderick.  01883785. 
Starr,  Merle  Dean.  OS0S05S4. 
Steed.  Robert  Berkley.  O40Q940I. 
Stelmacbowlcs.  Peter  Joeepli.  O40013X 
Stewart.  Barmj  Bdgar.  00205911. 
Stldham.  Dorrla  Neal.  01928339. 
Stockclman,  Jamea  f3«rtni^.  Ol88060i. 
Stocker.  Lee  Jamea.  OI80O8B8. 
Stoklnger.  Btcbard  Htery,  04000441. 
Strunk,  Herbert  «*»"*^'n.  O4003674. 
Stuckey.  Jack  Clayton.  01916077. 
Sumpter.  Caell  A..  3t^  l^wmSfML 
Swank.  Robert  Davfd.  01889483. 
Sykes.  Barl  B^.  01883129. 
Taylor,  John  liaaon.  04001287. 
Teagua.  Martin  Wayne.  04024787. 
Templeton.  Jamea  L..  Jr..  04034143. 
Tennant.  Frank  Bair.  Jr..  0188012*. 
Tenore,  Jacob  Andrew.  09080420. 
Thomaa.  John  Slam.  Jr..  0001017. 
Tbomas.  Patrick  Bmersoo.  O4006868w 
Thompson.  Donald  Keith.  O401S871. 
Thorpe.  Marion  Bogena.  01930166. 
Todd.  Harold  Caaaelherry.  04016406. 
Towle,  Allan  Martin.  04087421. 
Trevethan.  Ataoandar.  04004606. 
Ttosper,  Robert  Lae.O40M07fi.     . 
Tuflt,  Arthtir  Herbert.  OlOaoOTX 
Turner,  Robert  Ian.  0007378. 
Varnum,  Chaiiea  fkmnmn,  01827806. 
Vaughn.  Luther  Oamtitii^  08912071. 
Vel^y.  Oarydon.  Alesandcr.  Jr,  O1087808. 
VermillloQ.  Lewln  Xdward.  O4001466w 
Vorhles,  Harold  Wtnatoti.  01880030. 
Walden,  Don  Ban.  Jr..  OX8704S1. 
Wall,  Jamea  Bdgar.  0907194. 
Walsh,  Aldcn  CInindilll.  OM1108B. 
Warden.  IXmald  WllSMve.  01877474^ 
Watson,  Botwrt  WUUam.  0188S74B 
Watts.  Bobby  MoRtaa.  0188B634. 


Watts ,  Harry  Lee.  Sd.  0867783.  1 

Wcinatetn.  Saoodcr.  O4015196.        I 
Wells,  Boy  Davla.  01080478.  I 

Wenneson.  Richard  Meade,  O188409S. 
Westin,  Paul  Robert.  01038343. 
Westlaka.  Btehard  Keltta.  01802346. 
Weyland.  Brace  Marlon.  03103606. 
White.  Lorcn  Jr..  01010046. 
White,  Richard  Leon.  01877107.       , 
White,  myaaes  Xtam.  04013120.     I 
'Wilcox,  wrniam  Robert.  O1028261.  I 
Wilkes.  Atik  Byron.  00366110.  I 

WUlcGK.  BAward  Oooke.  Jr..  018858|L 
Williams.  Cyraa  Lanoel.  01800066. 
WUUama.  Maortee  Oamercm.  01883384. 
WUIlams.  Ralel^  Moah.  A-..  04006587. 
Wllllama.  wnUam  Hudson.  04011980. 
WmUord.  Henry  Grady.  Jr..  01980^4. 
Wilson.  Henry  Haddon.  O4033418. 
Woeber,  Frank  Anthony.  01876757. 
Wolbert.  Herbert  Karl.  01086631. 
Wood,  caiarlea  Ooac.  O4011106. 
Worthy,  wnUam  Ward.  Jr..  O400640|. 
Wright.  Gilbert  Parkhmat.  0187680^. 
Wright.  Lewis  Wlnbert.  04003776. 
Yoxing.  Harrlaoo  Joae]»h.  Jr..  0188r|ll. 
Tomig.  Roger  Qnitman.  O408713S. 
Zapata.  Rcdand  Tames.  O194078Su 
Zamtek.  Dale  Leroy.  O1028688. 

To  be  $eeond  lieutenants 
Abbott.  Lawrence  Eugene.  O405603(  , 
Acre,  Lawrence  Dale.  04050477. 
Adelsteln.  Stanford  Mark.  01920061  . 
Albert.  George.  04067630. 
Alexander,  Joseph  Edward,  Jr..  O40^5&2& 
Allen,  James  Burroughs.  Jr..  04058881. 
Andrews.  David  PhllUps.  04039391. 
Andrews,  William  George.  Jr..  O4038816. 
Ardlzzlone.  Leo  Anthony.  04030714.. 
Aschettino,  Richard  Franda.  O404'n83. 
Aumock.  George  Eugene.  O40S0778. 1 
Avera,  Graham  Joseph.  04075373.    1 
Ayers.  Bradley  Earl.  04030716.  I 

Ayers,  Louie  Frank.  O4075631.  f 

Badovinac,  Nick  John.  Jr..  O4010091» 
Baggs,  Linton  Daniel,  8d.  04075775. 
Bailey,  Claraooe  Alvin,  O4075632. 
Bailey,  Jamea  Allen.  04036298.  1 

Balrd,  Richard  J..  04060544.  1 

Baldrldge.  Thomas  Howard.  Oai044f8. 
Baldwin.  Jamea  Albert.  03004785.     i 
Barney.  Charles  David..  Jr..  O40610aiL 
Bamum.  James  Edward.  040421 14. 
Bamum,  Robort  Charles,  O4061460, 
Barrett.  Ftands  Xavier.  O1800180. 
Barry,  Arthur  AUred.  O4039849. 
Bass,  Ogden  Loeb.  O4040306. 
Bauer,  Frank.  04010633. 

Baumelster.  Harold  Joseph. 

Baxter,  Richard  Byron.  O4077004. 
Bayless,  RobCTt  Swing.  04050608. 
Beal,  Bmea  Taloott.  04085367. 
Bean.  Lorlng  Bruce.  O403S230. 
Beck,  Frederick  Samuel.  O406863&. 
Bell,  Jamea  FarreQ.  04040481. 
BeU,  Leroy  Crawford.  O4058820. 
Blair,  Robert  Joseph.  04033649. 
Bomar,  Hobl^  Jackson.  Jr..  04076088. 
Borlchewskl.  Joaeph  C.  4033042. 
Borrls,  Roger  John.  04080523. 
Bostwlck.  Clinton  Clay.  Jr..  O406336I. 
Boswen.  Leonard  L..  04063770. 
Bowman,  Richard  Llndon.  01930690 . 
Bradford.  WUaoin  Emery,  Jr..  040329  Kk 
Bramlet,  Jamea  W..  04074237. 
Bratt.  Clarence  Merle,  04046300. 
Brier,  Jamea  Boy,  04033037. 
Brlgham.  David  Ray.  O4083184. 
Brlnlc.  Donald  WllUam.  O4063606. 
Broman.  Ralph  Waldo.  04019326. 
Brooks,  William  Cooper.  Jr..  O4044S4B. 
Brown.  Joe  Augustus.  O4028866. 
Bruce.  Bruno  Bmeet.  O4040198. 
Brumlt.  Charlea  Daniel.  04006088. 
Bruns,  Thomas  mncent.  O4017823. 
Brusanovskl,  Ftank  John,  04038970. 
Bn»klewlcz.  Glenn  Louis.  O4O0O684. 
Buckles,  Rodney  Oafl.  04048065. 
Budd,  Chester  Francis.  Jr..  04074460. 
Bue,  Paul  Andrew  James,  04061423. ' 
Bums,  Panl  Patrick.  04081922. 


Barton.  Donald  Luther,  O4049689. 
Bush,  Emory  Wilton.  022686 10.: 
Buxton.  John  Iju:y.  04048856.   ! 
Cahalane.  Robert  Edward,  O406|1400t. 
CahlU,  William  Jamea.  04068488. 
Caldwell.  Darrol  Dean.  O4060613. 
Callahan.  Jamea  Joaeidk.  O4068$10. 
Camaren.  Roeben  Jamea.  O40iaB78. 
Carey,  Jamea  William.  0400012^ 
Carmody.  Robert  Warren,  O406|411. 
Catalano.  Victor  Joaeph.  O4043872. 
Chakalian.  Rouben  Victor.  04016748. 
Chapman,  Cliarlee  Walter.  040^0888. 
Chiirch.  Campbell  Scoit,  04083^7. 
Clarke.  Ctaarles  Cnahlng.  jr..  04076688. 
Cmiq^,  Charlea  SUcwtvth.  01916M8. 
elites,  James  Sari.  Jr..  04068680. 
Ooehran,  Jamea  Oliver.  0227914(7. 
Collar.  Eiobert  Daniel.  O40716881 
Colozai.  Salvatore  Frank.  O4O63084. 
Conklin.  Willard  David.  O4O71308. 
Connett.  Walter  Theodore.  018^408. 
Conroy,  Robert  Bdward.  UUmm^ti 
Cook.  James  Henry.  O4040864.    | 
CouvllUon.  Herbert  Harvey,  08034878. 
Cowan,  Robert  Edward.  04030840. 
Cowiea.  Richard  Webster.  0408^1. 
Cox,  Elbredge  Reed.  04063940.  | 
Crook.  George  Roger.  04024887. 
Cross.  Ray  Shelton,  O4028938.    ! 
Crouch,  Curtis  Sherman.  Jr..  OI940018L 
Culkln.  Donald  Edward.  O40647B7. 
Cullen.  Jamea  Foatcr,  04031463^ 
Cumbus,  John  Riley.  040753^ 
Daly.  George  Martin.  04084136.  | 
Daniel,  Bartow  DavM.  04068785k 
Davis.  Harold  MUton.  Jr..  O4066686. 
Davis.  Phihp  H..  04074466. 
Da  via.  Bcrtwrt  Hugh.  O4084S0T. 
Day.  Thomaa  Everett.  O4017806. 
De  Amaral.  Charlea  Franda.  Ji,  08088073. 
Deel.  Ariin.  O4070108w 
Del  Colliano.  John  Franda,  < 
Dickinson,  Jolm  Richard.  0402*1867. 
Dion.  George  Joseph,  04066888.1      ' 
Dixon.  Glen  Sd.  04046039. 
Dorand.  Bdwhi  Joaeph,  ( 
Downer.  WlUlam  John.  Jr,  O4080380. 
IkvybOB.  George  Mewell.  Jr..  04858688. 
DuVal.  Richard  Allen.  O40704401 
Dubois,  Ronald  WUliam.  O40{ 
Duncan.  John  w»*Trtl.  O408B1 
Dunn.  Jamea  Turner.  O40447mJ 

Durant.  John  Joaeph.  I 

Dwayar,  Wllham  Mtfvin.  O4041 
Ebbole,  Robert.  04046108. 
Eltel.  James  Weldoo.  0407487*. 
Elllngwood.  Dean  Chadey.  < 
Elliot.  Harlen  Ch«l.  04048081. 
Ely,  Sumner  Richard.  04076610. 
Emrick.  Oiartos  WUUam.  O4047478. 
Epperson,  TliaaBaa  Allen.  O4071488. 
FarrdL  John  Curtia.  04034494. 
Faulkner.  Jack  Sherwood.  O404804S. 
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r,  Lewla  Lavon.  04000887. 
Ferenz.  James  ftands.  0407713^. 
Flnkblner,  Glom  Grover,  04085880. 
Flora.  Bdward  Frank,  Jr..  O4041807. 
Fisher,  Harry  Clayton.  Jr..  04041309. 
Flske,  William  Slgmund,  040700183. 
Fitagerald,  Thomas  Edward,  OM61971. 
Fletcher.  Sdvrard  Reale,  O4068516. 
Plynn,  Jamea  FHtncis,  04068433. 
Foster.  Andrew  Paul,  8d,  O4058686. 
Franklin.  Jcdm  Robert.  0408189$. 
Freshley ,  Robert  L. ,  O403S779.     ' 
Prledhelm,  Jerry  Warden.  O4O69074. 
Fries.  Cecil  Bdward,  Jr.,  O40708( 
Froebel,  Martin  Charles,  O4071I 
Fuerbrlnger,  Hen  Lewis.  O40414( 
Galvin,  John  Francis,  O4064417. 
Gantt,  Gerald  Dale,  04043884. 
Garcia,  Heriberto-Amaldo.  04036923. 
Garneau.  Luefen  Roger,  O409601B. 
OatUn,  Cliircrd  filing.  04047850. 
Gattl.  Mlfdiati  Angelo,  0408187* 
Geddes,  Garth  Lowe,  01936552.  ' 
Goodman,  Roland  Alfred,  04C47tS68. 
Gorman,  Irving  Thomas.  040882  i3. 
Gourley,  WfTIlam  Harvey.  04036^15. 
Grace,  Paul  Martin,  O4051834. 


Grey,  Harold  Monlton.  O40I9689. 
Grlemsmann.  William  Klaus.  04661631. 
Grossheim.  Paul  William.  O406647S. 
Guthrey,  William  Lawrence.  fvy»aig'^g 
Outsmuth,  Henry  n#^n^M.  O4047279i. 
Haas,  Donald  AntlMxny.  O4050609. 
Haberstock.  Boy  Alan.  04061657. 
Hall,  George  Wheeler,  Jr.,  O1031968. 
Hall,  Lawrence  Henry.  O4041170. 
Hall,  William  Basil.  O1925066. 
Hall.  William  Earl.  04048848. 
Hamer,  David  Thomas.  04010458. 
Hamilton.  MDton  Hugh.  Jr.,  04034391. 
Hamlin.  nrtnaW  Aoar.  O40aiw70. 
Hanchey.  Jennings  Brian.  Jr.,  O194I110. 
Haney,  Kenneth  WilUam.  3d,  04017888. 
Hanks.  Amea  Wealey.  O4071188. 
Harget.  Paul  Daniel.  04010118^ 
Harper.  Henry  Haam.  04028616. 
Harrington.  Regta  Arthur.  Jr..  O4067462. 
Hartmann.  Frederick  nnmi»\^  O4067114. 
Harta,  William  Oarrod.  O4048038. 
Batchatt.  Monte  J..  O4098373. 
Hawkins.  Richard  Stubba.  04088337. 
Bay.  James  Ralph.  04036487. 
Haydon.  James  Frederick,  04040785. 
Hayward,  Donald  Paul.  04088080. 
Herbert.  Antlumy  Bernard.  03384606. 
Herrman,  Larry  Jack.  04066028. 
Hlggina.  James  **»\irlf«e.  inoeoeoa. 
Hill,  Melvln  Dale.  O4068S50. 
Hoge.  Philip  Ramage.  O402734S. 
Holland.  BUly  Cox.  O4062822. 
Holmes.  Justin  Allen.  04062483. 
Holt.  Robert  Braden.  O4046936. 
Hookway.  William  Arnold.  O4032765. 
Houts,  Francis  Coy.  O4042273. 
Howard,  Bobby  Gene.  O1880486. 
Hoyt,  Richard  Eugene,  O4047491. 
Huhn.  John  Horman.  04036060. 
Humphrey.  Panl  Wayne.  O4061984. 
Himt.  J.  Howard.  O4068471. 
Hurdle,  Kart  Vlnoent.  O40S9883. 
Hurt,  Maura,  Jr,  04070800. 
Hutchinson.  Kent  Croaby.  O4074496. 
Jacobs,  Carl  Marvin,  04041787. 
Jacobs.  Irwin  Mauric*.  0407003. 
Jarrell,  WUllam  John.  04048101. 
Jensen.  James  Robert.  O4081S18. 
Jensen.  Kenneth  O..  04060077. 
Jerrett,  Lyle  Bdward.  O4062S80. 
Johnson.  Jamea  ClUTord.  O4059833. 
John.  Jbseph  Michael.  O4001S27 
Jolly,  Lewis.  Jr..  O4042S59. 
Jordan.  Donald  Havens.  O2030494. 
Joyce,  Cecil  Lee.  O4045268. 
Joyce.  John  Jbseph,  04031879. 
Judy,  Jerry  Edward,  04068387. 
B^allestad.  Richard  Dean.  04018000. 
Kantor,  George  William.  O4069108.* 
KanjJer,  Norbert  Alvln.  04030242. 
Heenan.  George  Bdwaid.  0187347a 
Keith,  Donald  Morton,  04080681. 
KeUeher.  Vincent  James.  O403S828. 
Kriley.  Horman  Dale,  04068888. 
Kelly,  Bdward  Victor.  O4061S60. 
Keny,  John  Joseph.  8^..  04084433. 
KeUy.  Richard  Patrick,  jr.,  04087787. 
Kemp,  Freddie  Lee.  04010876. 
Kennedy,  Paul  Stanley.  04078834. 
Kllgallen,  John  Bdward,  04010360. 
King,  John  Norman,  O4068368. 
Klnnard,  Jason  Lewis.  04044537. 
Kirk,  K.  Leslie.  04019700. 
Klrkwood.  John  Hugh.  O4061873. 
Kltay.  Ftotar  Nathaniel,  O4068885w 
Kleypaa,  Kenneth  Allen.  04071048. 
Knelbert.  Richard  George.  O4064198. 
Knipp.  James  Daniel.  O4061848. 
Knowlea.  Thaddeus  Edwin.  Jr,  O408768T. 
Koch.  Edwin  Kenneth.  O4086614. 
Krawczonek.  John  Michael.  O4086763. 
Lance,  Edwin  VirgU.  O4077030. 
Langford.  Jamas  Jerry.  0404S184. 
Langrtdge.  Alan  Lewis.  O4025582. 
Lantero,  Lawrence  Lotila.  04068287. 
Lanzl,  Constantlne  Herman.  O404631S. 
Layman.  Earl  Robert.  O404306B. 
J^hnart.  Bdwin  Donald.  O4034644. 
Lenderman.  William  Rooaevelt.  040688881 
Leonard.  Richard  John,  04017800. 
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Lewi.  Kannfeth  Bdwazd.  O188048B 
Lewis,  Charles  Bdward.  Jr..  O408DQ6A. 
Lewis.  John  Chester.  04046180. 
Light,  Clamea  Oakey.  Jt..  04038888. 
Llska.  Donald  Joaeph.  O4088MB. 
Logan.  William  Henry,  04013167. 
Long.  John  E.,  04071417. 
Longshore.  Robert  LoaU.  Jr,  O4083U8. 
I^mmia.  John  McArthur.  O401048B. 
Loop.  Jamaa  Walter.  04078983. 
Love,  Albert  Scruggs.  Jr..  O4047983. 
Lucas.  Dale  Adrian.  04060838. 
Lynn.  Charles  Thomas.  Jr..  04044180. 
Machatton.  Joseph  George.  04061778. 
MacjMiledt.  Matthew  Winiam.  Jr..  O40S0B42 
Mahlberg.  Donald  Stanley,  02265075. 
Manning.  BOIy  Randolph.  04046408. 
Marsh.  Russell  Ledwith.  Jr..  O4060236. 
Martin.  Ernest  Harrington.  O4040536. 
Mathis.  Philip  Munroe.  022661S7. 
Matthews.  John  Grayson.  04010360. 
McCamic.  Jolyon  Whitehead.  O4042194. 
McCoIIum.  Jamas  Terry,  O406I419. 
McCray,  Wayman  Floyd.  O4026I98L 
McCuUough.  Ronald  Jay.  O4004714. 
McDonald.  Marie  Allen,  O40246B0. 
McOuff.  fa^arles  Robert.  01940869. 
McFarland.  TUnothy  Vlnoent,  O4050080. 
31cGar.  Robert  Douglaa.  O4024734. 
McGinnlas.  Donald  Theron.  O4063254. 
McMillan.  Thad  <T«T>i^in  O4048002. 
McMUIen.  Barl  Joseph.  Jr..  O4004334. 
McNeils.  David  Nicholas.  04035239. 
McNutt.  Gaorge  Richard.  O4046861. 
McVeigh.  Anttoew  Jackson.  3d.  O4010980. 
Mendel.  Thomas  Slroy.  O40S1080. 
Merrltt,  Hubert  Dean.  02272847.  * 
Messer,  Hollis  Darren.  O40S8572! 
Meyer.  Gerald  Joaeph.  04040696. 
Mielke.  Karl  Albert.  Jr..  O4048778. 
Miner,  Ronald  WUbnr,  04040860. 
Mkjuelon.  David  Stewart.  04017404. 
Mcdinem.  Robert  Fteteher.  04076806. 
Moody.  Gordon  Nelson.  04027861. 
Moore,  George  Dewey.  Jr..  04097103. 
Moore.  James  Hubert.  04042902. 
Moore,  Jimmy  NHaon,  O4091244. 
Moore,  John  Mae.  O4086884. 
Moore.  VirgU  Everett.  Jr,  01926778. 
Morrison.  William  Wallace.  Jr.,  O40tf987. 
Montalvo.  Martin  Thomaa,  O4076729. 
Morrlss.  Robert  Henry,  01937383. 
Mosher,  Jsck  Beanford,  O4063734. 
Moss,  Franklin  Acker,  O4063867. 
Muckenfxiss,  Adam  BIdredge.  O40S8908. 
Munler,  Paul  Leo,  04017793. 
Uvipbj.  Vincent  Paul,  O40S8736. 
Murray  Donald  Theodore.  O20S1680. 
Myen.  Oatr  Gordon.  04081096. 
Myers,  Maynard  Dale,  01917763. 
Myrlck.  Howard  Anthony,  Jr.,  O404«88. 
Naddef ,  Wmred  Jbee|rti,  04040014. 
Naegel,  Charlea  Loola.  O40868S4. 
Neighbors,  James  r>»«»M.  03004667. 
Nickell ,  PhUlip  Dean.  02104843. 
NodEowaki.  Nicholas  Joseph.  04081408. 
O'Brien,  Robert  Josqxh.  04037286. 
CConnell.  Marvin  George.  O40410B2. 
O'Rourke,  Robert  Lennon.  O4046410. 
Owens,  Robert  Corby.  04052927. 
'PadiUa,  Ramon,  06801847. 
Parker,  Owen  Lowell.  04060883. 
Pearson.  Ro^Br  Comstack.  O40ftS888. 
Penzler,  Hairy  Donald.  04060083. 
Pepper.  Earl  SUkitt.  04019610. 
Phillips,  Robert  Allen.  O40489S8. 
Pipkin.  John  Robert.  O4069183. 
Plttman,  Paul  Hubert.  Jr.,  04048107. 
Plant,  Robert  Anthee.  O4Q63083. 
Plunkett.  SU  Bonon.  04075661. 
Pohlman.  William  Fkmnk.  O403838S. 
Polndexter,  Everett  John.  O1886604. 
Pass.  Joseph  Oanlai.  04047717. 
Potter.  Allen  w»~i-ii  04048661. 
Friddy.  Bobby  Bdward.  8r.,  01986188. 
Proctor.  Marvin  Prince.  O4080660. 
Purvis,  John  William  Gregg,  04048350. 
Putorek.  WUllaaaPMil.  J^  04010522. 
Qtilgg,  Stuart  BCastaraao.  O4087Ma. 
Raco,  Joseph  Daniel.  04004678. 
Rakovlt^  Jama  AlplKUMUi,  0«(M8au. 
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Rector,  Doodd  Doane.  04040741. 
Read.  James  Robert.  04067870. 
Rlcharda,  Jhhn  Homer,  Jr,  O«06a8»7. 
Riley,  Leoiuud  Joseph,  O4063i68. 
Riley,  Ronald  Thomas.  O4081I79. 
Rimbadk.  Douglas  Opia.  O19088W. 
Robertson.  Gate  Wddon.  O40M894. 
Robinson.  Thomaa  JdlScaon.  Oi08741C 
Rodgers.  Robert  J..  O8406038. 

Rodgers.  WUllam  Bdward.  04088348. 
Rose.  Rtehard  Bdward.  O 
Ross.  Robert  Bdward.  OL. 
Rowlnslrl.  Thosnas  Henry, 
Royd.  James  Wilson.  O40S8173. 
Russell.  George  Ghean.  Jr..  04071443. 
Rydel,  Albert  S..  jr..  O40S3848. 

Sanders.  WUllam  Oarlton  3d.  O4008(m. 
Hanrtlln.  ^^'"''^m  R»y.  04034807. 
Sapp,  Clarence  Donald.  f^^Pimfm 
Savery.  Donald  Fsnwick.  Jr,  04040117. 
Scherer.  George  Half  ocd.  O408816S. 
Schwarta.  Norman.  04063675. 
Scott,  n-ank  Harry.  04081600*. 
Seagrave,  David  Allen.  04041332. 
Sef  ton,  Norman  Harold.  04088378. 
Serplco,  Frank  Lawrence.  Jr,  04008770. 
Sliadoan.  WUllam  Lewte,  04086188. 
Sbanahan,  Norman  irim  O4042518. 
Shaw.  Robert  Leland.  04060223 
Shearer.  Donald  Albert.  04088018. 
Shepard.  WUUam  Collam.  O40S8I18. 
Shenser,  Morton  Phllo.  04046866. 
Short,  Kenneth  Melrtn,  040(7761. 
Short.  Robert  James.  04078888. 
Bhumway.  James  Dyke.  04688487. 
Simons.  Simon  Ira,  04088986. 
Simpson.  John  Bdward.  Jr..  04038088. 
Sinclah*.  John,  Jr,  04046088. 
Skanchy.  Robert  KeUy,  01838088. 
Smith.  Albert  JcAm.  04046080. 
Smith.  DeraM  Henry.  04076466. 
Smith.  John  D..  04088183. 
Smith.  WUUam  Hwvey.  04689171. 
Smith,  Wiins  Bryant.  04044660. 
Snare.  Ross  WiUlam.  Jr..  O4960518. 
Snyder.  Ronald  Edward.  04080818. 

Soderberg.  Charles  Arthur.  Jt..  04037747. 
Sovers,  George  Arthur.  04048171. 
Standeven,  ttnast  Jolm,  O4038114. 
Steinmeta.  'T^arlrs  Panl.  O4086413. 
Stewart.  Donald  Edward  JamM.  O4036a0C 
Stewart.  Joe  FSncher.  O4043651. 
Stipe,  John  Warren  Mobley.  Jr,  04076666^ 
Stockhammer.  Gordon  Ptimcis,  O406S008. 
Stone.  Gordon  Lee.  O407S368. 
Storms.  Robert  Mewdl.  Jr..  04088788. 
Sullivan.  David  Duane.  O4041801. 
Bwacarty.  Danld  Lee.  04081811. 
Sweeney.  Danld  Joaqth.  O4010434. 
Taylor.  William  Jeeee.  Jr.  O4081019. 
Teed,  John  n«denck.  04033918. 
Tennant,  Harold  Butler.  04077068. 
Thornton.  Jamas  Harvey.  O40S9174. 
Tomberg.  Bdph  llmmaa.  04080956. 
Tt-eat,  Robert  B..  Jr..  O4040841. 
Trowbridge.  Clarenoe  Arthur.  O4088911. 
Tucker,  Andrew  Leon.  OI02S264. 
Turner,  Donald  ITr^iia.  01823568. 
Tyner,  Robert  Otis.  O4013306. 
Undercoffcr,  John  Thomas.  04047558. 
Underwood.  Ftank  Eugene.  O4033613. 
Valerius.  MUlard  Russell.  O3I04308. 
Van    Wootten.    Richard    Angiis.    Jr. 
04081066.  — e— .      *^ 

Vydra.  Anthony  Ladlalav.  04053000^ 
Wade,  Hannan  Leveme,  O4086536. 
Waite,  Richard  D..  04074643. 
Walenty.  John  George.  04070488b 
Walker,  Billy  Murraj.  04036347. 
Walker.  Jamas  Richard.  O404S906. 
Wallace.  Edwin  Lawranoe.  O40aia7L 
Walter.  John  Gale.  O4033906. 
Warner.  DarreU  Gene.  04Q36417. 
Weiher,  Ronald  George.  04004838. 
Welch,  WlUiam  Roy.  01041047. 
Wesson,  Robert  B..  04008765. 
West.  Louis.  O4071S43. 
West.  Wallace  Wayne,  04044497. 
Weyers.  Orvd  Leonard.  04066891. 
•^^lliama.e^m  Howard.  Jr..  04UUU8W. 
Williams,  Dondd  Edward.  Jr..  O4040848L 
WUUama.  Jobn  Kant,  O408iasc. 
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WUlUma,  Merln  Boger.  04040487. 

WlUUma.  Bobart  Oaldmll,  Jr^  O4088S10. 

WllUams.  TtumiM  Lee.  Jr..  O402MM. 

WUton.  Dantel  Uurta.  O407M78. 

Wllaon.  Oarf  Lee.  04047700. 

Wll«>n.  WUlUm  Bugene,  04006174. 

Wlngate.  Jack  WUUam.  04043670. 

WoUlnlNUvar.  Herman  Blckle,  O4084S61. 

Wood.  Leonard  Thoinae.  01876123. 

Wonb.  nredertck  ICurray.  04066660. 

Worthen.  fteddle  Jamea.  04012180. 

Wurman,  Jamea  Wade.  03276628. 

Yancey,  Bmeet  Vincent.  04010190. 

Toung,  Gregor  Theodore,  8d,  0189174. 

Toung.  Richard  Bruce,  04076680. 

Zeigler,  Quurles  aheldon,  04043901. 

Zychowakl.  Bdward  Frank,  O1020466. 

The  following-named  offlcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Medical  S«Tlce  C!orpa,  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grades 
apectOed  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
787,  84th  Congress,  subject  to  jdiyaieal  ex- 
amination required  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  ooUmela 
B\uh,  Cheater  Keys,  0397467. 
Perry,  Harry  Bdward,  03883». 

To  be  majors 

Ackerman,  Brerett  Franklin,  0451628. 
Blackwell.  James  Marlon,  0477036. 
Bmmfleld.  Jesse  William.  0340130. 
Oawthon,  Charles  Ready,  O407674. 
DevoUtes,  Milton  Charles,  O4S0741. 
Dcnnina,  Donald  Ell,  01534002. 
Kaplan,  Clarence,  0427384. 
Keaiey,  Robert  Charles,  02047021. 
Lewis.  Gku-land  Bennett.  0439614. 
Lukas.  Frank  Walter,  01305079. 
Morae.  Warren  Clinton,  0407911. 
Nolan,  Patrick  Theodore.  01639878. 
Verfuerth,  Vincent  Paul,  O609S48. 
Verzi,  Martin  Andrew,  01&44147. 
White.  Wllaon  Blmer,  0460921. 

To  be  captains 

Adams,  Raymond  Edward,  02048609. 
Allen,  Edward  Vincent,  0973899. 
Clark,  Dave  Clyde,  03046923. 
Coker,  Larry  Warren,  0460093. 
Ooner,  Charles  Edward,  0104265. 
Cooper,  Robert  Bugene,  OS38674. 
Couch,  James  Hamilton,  03050027. 
Datel.  William  BmU,  02264587. 
Dolson,  Jamea  Frederick,  03047972. 
Drotning.  Theodore  Benedlk,  03049871. 
EUis,  Paul  Halstead,  01634474. 
Goldstein,  Bernard  Lewis.  01547949. 
Haaeltine,  Stillman  Bdward,  09&9819. 
Hlnrichs.  Herbert  Harold,  02061172. 
Hoffman,  Edgar  Franklin,  0463830. 
Hoffmann,  Kenneth  Leo,  01312768. 
Xsraeloff.  Joseph,  0966860. 
Kammerer,  William  Morris,  0688414. 
BLneepkena.  John  Alphonse,  01997360. 
KurtB.  Myers  Richard.  0991984. 
LaVault,  Paul  Aubert.  016S4317. 
Luban.  Albert  Joseph,  01&47377. 
Lucas,  Kenneth,  0988763. 
Martin,  Brael  Bdward.  01634338. 
Mattle,  Bdward  Carmine,  03006587. 
Nation,  Marvin  Bugene,  03007463. 
O'Hem,  Robert  Stephen.  O3046775. 
Ovennyer,  Chester  Bmest,  01311300. 
Parklnaon.  Ralph  Waldo.  Jr.,  O1997306. 
Patrick.  Dcrvin  OUver,  0061619. 
Pemberton.  Samuel  Heywood,  02002618. 
Penulll.  Ftank.  01387617. 
Piwter,  WOllam  Raymond,O064067. 
Poucher,  Clyde  RoUand,01644343. 
Ramahur,  Loren  CondeU.  03014060. 
Rowe,  RuaaeU  Heavllin.  Jr.,  0003688. 
Shepard.  Leonard  OrsnTllle,  0164745S. 
Shively.  CSiarles  Joseph.  O1648408. 
Smith,  Donald  Bugene,  03018818. 
Stemlicht,  Irwin  Robert.  0981418. 
Sutherland,      ^nillam      Benjamin.      Jr.. 
01088337. 

To  be  flrat  Ueutenante 
Christie,  TbmnBM  Cecil.  O400S646. 
Dicker,  Ftank  William,  0094111. 
Drenner.  Buckley  Lawemtz,  01917781. 


Greene,  Philip  Densmore,  0064242, 
Grimes.  OecU  Herrin,  01017802. 
Killo,  William  Stephen,  040061 14. 
McDonald,  NeU  Jarvis,  02363964. 
Moore,  A.  Gordon.  02104568. 
Miieller,  Louis  Carl,  02263374. 
Noble,  James  William  Howard,  01868145. 
Walter,  Fred  Lee,  03264434. 
Webb,  Richard,  3d,  04006303.  . 

Williamson,  Robert  Luther,  0096681. 

To  be  second  lieutenant*  I 
Allgood,  Gerald  Duane,  04049620. 
Bethel,  Howard  Dwain,  04061353. 
Bohnstedt,  Nolan  Duane,  04041694 
Bonfield,  Robert  Lawrence,  040426  0.' 
Brown,  George  Lampros,  04066319. 
Bimce,  George  Edwin.  04032928. 
Cedola.  Vincent  Joseph,  04065022. 
Cooney,  James  Patrick,  Jr.,  O40S64'  6. 
Crenshaw,  William  Alva.  04076878. 
Durr,  Walter  Leonard,  04039356. 
Fltzslmmons,  John  Joseph,  040598  tl. 
Gensler,  Herman  Harry,  02284018. 
Oulevlch,  Wladlmlr,  02283670. 
Hardman,  John  Qoodwin,  O407679:  . 
Haswell,  Edward  Alanson,  O4049S2  i. 
Heldmyer,  Harry  Fredrick,  040598!  }. 
Klnchen,  Robert  Preston,  O407126S . 
McOlnnis,  John  William.  O404764S  , 
Noble,  Ralph  Everett.  02282912. 
Peterson,  Charles  Wayne,  O4059e4(  , 
Pfelffer.  William  George.  04056436 
Ryan,  William  Joseph,  Jr.,  0228361^. 
Salmon,  Ray  Weeks,  Jr..  04019399. 
Seeley,  Sam  Taylor,  02284554. 
Smith.  Robert  Crow,  04016850. 
Smith,  Lee  Roy.  Jr.,  01941038. 
Sommers,  George  A.,  04030316. 
Walcott,  Dcmlel  Frank,  04061130. 

The  following-named  officers  for  'appoint- 
ment in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3(292,  and 
Public  Law  737,  84th  Congress,  subject  to 
physical  examination  required  by  lav: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel* 
Gamett.  James,  0389981. 
Lee,  John  O..  01000148. 
Nelson,  Wilner  Nels  John,  0629803 

To  be  majors 
Ahem,  Robert  James,  0375648. 
Herrod,  Ralph,  0432411. 
Hunt,  James  William,  01996938. 
Marchus,  David  Edward.  Jr.,  01284866. 
Martin.  Harold  Vandersand.  0349SB8. 
McCartln,     George     James     Joseph,     Jr.. 

0456117. 
O'Donovan,  WiUiam  Enlow,  01318#75. 
Starr,  James  Carleton,  01323039. 

To  be  captain* 
Dorsey.  Frank  J.,  01928024. 
Hart,  Robert  Edwin,  0955216. 
Lennon,  Daniel  Aloyslus,  Jr.,  O163I208. 
Smith,  Donald  B.,  01686729. 
Wofford,  Ralph  Webb,  01845374.     i 
Wondolowski,  Peter  Stanislaus,  o4oi750. 

To  be  first  Ueutenants 
Ashlaw,  Herman  W.,  0082547. 
Beltman,  Laurence  John,  O2376046. 
CoeteUo,  John  L.,  Jr.,  02385391 .       j 
Dunn.  Robert  Bdward,  03376820. 
Kugler,  John  B.,  02283742. 
Loane,  Jabes  W.,  IV.  02287323. 
Miller.  Glen  Robert,  04019006. 
Moody.  Glenn  Ray,  Jr.,  03286801. 
Oglesby,  John  Thomas.  02003605.  ' 
Pusaterl.  Lawrence  Zavler,  O22720pl. 

The  following-named  officers  for 'appoint- 
ment as  chaplain  in  the  Regular  Ar4iy  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grades  speeifl{d,  under 
the  proTlslona  of  Public  Law  737,  Mth  Con- 
gress, subject  to  physical  examinlktlon  re- 
quired by  law:  j 
To  be  major*            J 
Gorskl,  Joseph,  0460877.                I 
Helm,  Donald  Wallace,  0482757.    1 
O'Connor.  William  Vincent.  0629709. 
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To  be  captain* 

Brown,  Norman  Richard,  O2276880l 
Bumette,  Lester  Bugene,  0468086. 
Heckard,  Floyd  Lee,  0563064.     ' 
Higglns,  William  Joseph,  0081^0. 
Jones,  Joseph  Woodrow,  OlOlli  I8S. 
Kettler,  Barl  Cornelius,  009674 1. 
Land,  Clifton  B.,  03263046. 
Lindsey,  Chester  Ray,  0931676. 
McMlnn,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  02273I25. 
Underwood,  Carmah  Curfew.  01627002. 

To  be  first  Ueutenanv^ 
Beasley,  Joseph  Hodgln,  02276t27. 
Brady,  Jotm  Charles,  0996200.  \ 
Casey,  Walter  Edward,  0227«»8p. 
Fosmire,  William  Lewis,  01878937. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Womens'  Army  Corp,  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grades 
speclfled,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  33^1,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  737,  84th  Congrefs,  subject  to  physi- 
cal examination  required  by  law: 

To  be  major* 
Kunert,  Betty  Katheriae,  L604MS. 
Wilton,  Ella  Amanda,  L220109. 

To  be  captain* 

Bennett,  Judith  Christian,  L80C010. 
Blasinl.  Isabelle,  L2002ti9. 
Brlnegar,  Maurlne  Olivts,  LOOSTM. 
Byrne,  Elizabeth  Josephia,  LI 
Harllee,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
Harth,  Ellcabeth  Agatha, 
King,  Ruth  Ann,  L31tl63. 
Moon,  Lou  Anne,  L&01262. 
Wood.  Nancy  Benton,  1/402096 

To  be  fir*t  lierit 

Babyk,  Helena  Florentyna, 
Berry,  Elizabeth  Anne,  LlC 
Collins,  Joyce  Louise,  LIO 
Devany,  Rebecca  Bland.  LIOK 
Btberidge,  Wanda  J.,  LIOIC 
Fea,  Jennie  Wren,  L1OI0803. 
Htmter,  Onle  Ruth,  LI  010888,1 
Long,  Alice  Agnes,  L117S38. 
McWUllams,  Bonnie  Joan,  Llbl0400. 
Wachuta,  Laverne  Ester,  LaOffiOO. 

To  be  second  li>iutena^ts 
Arehambault.  Claire 
DeSarro,  Margaret  Mary,  LlC 
Husband,  Patricia  Rue,  LIOK 
Keil,  Barbara  Joan,  LI  0108811 
O'Rourke,   Kathleen  Rosema^,   L1010786. 
Pleasants,  Katherine,  LIOIC 
Pons,  Mildred  Elaine,  LlC 
Roffee,  Ruth  Olive,  L1010830.I 
Sousa,  Rita  Esther,  L63  02004. 

The  following-named  i>enons|  for  appoint- 
ment in  ttie  Regular  Army  o|  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  ipedfled,  un- 
der the  provUions  of  title  10,  Vnlted  States 
CTode,  section  3294,  as  lunendad  hj  Public 
Law  497,  84th  Oongresn;  titl«  10.  Uhlted 
States  Code,  section  82.)  1,  as  *«n<>nd#d  by 
Public  Law  86-155,  86th  Congress: 

To  be  lieutenant  coloriel* 
Griffin,  David  J..  MC,  076176.I 
Moulton.  Charles  W.,  MC,  O4|l2006. 

To  be  majors      j 

Baze,  Wallace  R.,  DC,  O730851 

Bhaskar,  Surindar  N..  DC,  0402806*. 
*HauschUd,  Thomas  B..  MC.  076206. 

Home,  David  E.,  DC,  O6008647. 

Kruszewskl,  Bdward  P..  DC,  017354M. 
•MendenhaU.  Max  K.,  MC,  OT6886. 

Monahan.  James  L.,  DC.  074 
•Price,  Delbert  D.,  DO,  01684 

Rose,  Lawrence  R.,  MC,  07t 

Shaver,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  DO,  O063588. 

Wakeham.  Richard  D..  DC.  0^004. 
To  be  captain*    j 

Alderson.  Oliomas  H..  1X3.  01978806. 

Alexander,  WUllam  N..  DO,  OtMOTSSa. 

Beavers,  WUliam  T.,  DC.  04018580. 
•Bohllng,  Walter  H,  Jr..  DO,  0988077. 
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BluoOeil,  Mary  L..  AMSO.  B2504. 

Bushnell,  Tlieodore  L..  MO.  O4027872. 
•CJatlin.  Ftank  R..  MC.  O4080404. 

Clarke.  Theodore  C.  DC,  O3370746. 

Clement,  OecU  F.,  Jr.,  DC,  OllOSOtt. 

Ookriume,  Jkdk.  MC. 

Cotter.  AnaaUtla.  AM80.  B386V. 

cnttendon.  ^millam  P^  MC. 

Deaettl.  James  G..  Jr..  DO. 

Dewar.  Batty  J,  ANO,  N707018. 

DuPree,   Lydla.   ANC,   H8040e7. 

Fukunaga.  Francis  H.,  MC.  04066398. 

Gardner,  Rldiard  M.,  MC. 

Halterman.  James  L..  DC.  O404660a 

Hathaway.  Bdyth*  J,  ANC.  N7TMB8. 
•Qathaway.  Robert  G^  MO.  04023606 

Hehn.  Mary  K..  ANC.  N7a8480. 
•Hemenway.  Mary,  AM8C.  M2003. 

Jender,  Joseph  G,  MC.  04066127. 

Jennings.  William  A..  DC.  023713S1. 

Johnson,  George  L..  MC,  04002377. 
•Klrchner,  Marvin  M..  MC,  075382. 
*MieClure.  Gammon  D..  DC,  0080094. 
Mlkvy.  William  P..  DC.  O4046718. 
Netmas.  Robert  K..  MC.  O4016606. 
PetB,  Arthur  J..  MC.  04U66319. 
Bchane.  WUllam  P..  MC.  06302342. 
•ScuUy.  Bernard  B..  DC,  O1081175. 
•Singer.  Kathryn  C.  ANO.  N7260e2. 
Snartsmo.  Alfa  M^  ANC.  N787160 
Stewart.  Hugh  A.,  Jr.,  DO.  02370009. 
Suddarth.  Jerome  A..  DC. 
•VanMeter.  Richard  L^  MC.  O4060e6<. 
•Vocke,  Lester  E..  DC,  01799403. 
•  WeUand.  Jerukl  T.,  DC.  04056102. 
Worthington.  Robert  L^  MC. 
Bachary.  Jimmy  B.,  MC,  AO3042041. 
•Zlmmennan,  Joseph  &,  DC. 

To  be  firH  Ueutenant* 
Aoomb.  Kant  M..  DC.  O4071026. 
Aiken.  Hovey  K.  Jr..  MC.  04011641. 
Bahtl.  William  L.  Jr..  MC.  01942S54. 
Baxter.  LueUle  N,  ANC,  N900056. 
Burke,  moem  M..  ANC,  NBOOOTS. 
Cl»rt»topher.  Mildred  B..  ANC,  NB00104. 
•Ooata.  WUllam  C,  Jr..  DC.  08377678. 
•Coddlngtan.  Robot  C,  MC. 
•CopeUnd.  Sage  D..  MC.  03008673. 
Dangerfleld.  Harry  O,  MC.  06701217. 
•Dwyer.  Mary  P..  AMSC.  R20007. 
Giordano.  WaUy  P,  MC.  O5003231. 
Gray.  Barbara  D.,  AMSC.  MS087. 
Hwdlng,  Clarke  T..  Jr.,  MC.  02383998. 
Eersperger,  Webb  S.,  MC. 
Jonea.  Vlrgtiila  A,  ANC.  NMCasC 
•Latimer.  BstUI  V,  AMSC.  Maoso. 
•Maier.  Bugene  8..  MC.  03384733. 
•MargoUa.  Bernard  M..  MC.  033B4644. 
McRoberts.  Ttary  B..  DC.  02384676. 
Mooney,  Patricia  K..  AMSC,  R28SS. 
Morts,  Mary  V..  AMSC.  J1000P8. 
•Newton,  Joim  P..  MO. 
«<*ford,  Barbara.  ANC.  NOOOSaO. 
Queeenbacry.  btber  M..  ANC.  NTBSOOO. 
Ranberg.  Floraioe  V,  ANC.  N901148. 
•Roberts.  Frad  F..  MC.  033838M. 
aegt.  Dorothy  M..  ANC.  N900472. 
Sommer.  Albracht  F.  J.  W..  MC.  nM^flgi. 
Strlckman.  Bernard.  MC.  06303600. 
T^brisky.  Joseph  I.,  MC.  O650068S. 
•Teofan.  Ronald  O.,  DO. 
«wmpaon.  Baatrloa  B.,  AMBC,  MSQgl. 
waten.  Dean  G..  MO,  06303891. 
WUaon,  fihannnn  D.,  ANC.  N001478. 
Zahn.  Ganavlave  P..  ANC.  N806187. 

Tobe*0eondUetUenmnt* 
Arseneau,  Joanne  L.,  ANC,  N903546. 
•Forbes.  Betty  L..  ANC,  N»0a875. 
Gngory,  Barbara  A^  ANC.  N9036e4. 

^*e  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
DMBt,  by  transfer,  in  tba  Mi^lrwl  Servlee 
Ckjrpe.  Regular  Army  «C   the  United  Stataa, 

in  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel: 
Jones,  David  W..  Jr..  048681. 

Ilie  following-named  oAeer  for  appoint- 
ment.  by  transfer,  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
p  *°*™\'»  Oorps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Dtates,  In  the  grade  of  first  Ueutenant: 

Roesser.  Joseph  C,  078481. 
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The  foSowlac-Bamed  o«osr  for  appoint- 
ment, by  transfer,  in  the  Regular  Amy  of 
tte  United  State.,  wlthout^edfioffi  tf 
branch,  arm.  or  acrrlce.  In  the  crade  of 
•eocmd  tteatenant: 

Keolannl.  Lawrence  K..  Jr..  072744. 
The  fonowing-named  rtiKtingnyiifrti  mlU- 
tery  students  for  appointment  in  the  Medl- 

S^.»f?TilfU**P""  K**^*^*'  Army  of  the 
ymted  Statea,  to  the  grade  of  semnd  Uen- 
tanan^  under  the  ptoviatone  ct  PnbUe  Lav 

Trnl.  BKh  '^'" 
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•Inlow,  Neely  8. 

JjAneon.  WrnUm  H,  jr..  04064678. 

King.  Damon  D. 

Bietier,  ThoniM  B..  Jr. 
•ICerrill.  Benjamin  L. 
•Posey.  William  L. 

The  foUowing-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary studenU  for  appointment  in  the  Recu- 
lu  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  eecond  Ueutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  PabUe  Law  737,  84th  Congress: 

•Adamskl,  Richard  O. 
Alexander,  Lon  C,  Jr. 

•AUen.  George  K,  n. 
Alien.  John  R. 

•Anderaon.  John  L. 
Bartlett,  WUUam  B.,  Jr..  06806088. 

•Bartlett,  William  G.,  Jr. 

•Bauer.  DonneU  G. 

•Binzer.  Solomon  V. 
Black.  Reuben.  06800011. 

•Black.  Robert  D. 

•Bouten,  Franklin  J. 

•Braoey.  Akmao 

•Bradley,  Lee  M. 

Brown.  John.  Jr,  06800378. 

Brownfleld.  WUUm  L,  05300403. 

Burnett.  Richard  J..  Jr. 

•CaMweU,  CheUttB  M. 

•Ohurchin,  Oarl  L. 

•Cordonnier,  David  J. 

*Ocncr.  Charles  R. 

Cranartle.  Bugene  R. 

•Culpepper.  Oren  R. 

•Danner,  BUly  a. 

•Davis.  Cart  J. 

DavoU.  James  O..  05303947. 

DdMkch,  Ray  B.,  O58OS0O1. 
•Dorsey,  HerryM. 

Downs.  CnUTord,  Jr.,  O4068894. 
•FWt.TlKniMP.P. 

Flynn.  WllUamS..  O4086411. 
•Foley,  Roger  M. 

Gallagher.  Harold  D..  O6604414. 
•Gray.  Joeef  B. 
•Oreenwalt,  «»T)itan  A. 
•Gregory,  David  T. 
•HaU,  David  W. 
•Harbuck.  James  B..  JT. 
•Hartley,  Robert  O. 
•laeel.  Kenneth  A. 
•Kasteimiayer.  Waltv  W,  Jt, 
•Knight.  Jerry  C. 

Lendry,  Gerard.  O406S657. 
•Lanen.OaiyW. 
•Lengyel.  Aflk  B. 
•Xiove joy.  Dan  H. 

Lnndgren.  Dowayne  O,  06400770. 

•Luthy,  Arthur  P. 

•Maddox.  George  B. 
•MUdonado.  Victor  a. 

Mattlngly.  Soger  K..  O5504669. 

McBath.  Donald  L. 
•MIebener.  Bdward  BL 
•Morrla.  David  W. 

•Motae.  Clyde  L. 

MuUoy,  Bobert  Z...  *,  06809684. 
•Murphy.  Maleolm  J. 
•dson.  Bruce  G. 
•OltfaUey,  Joseph  G. 
'OToole,  Thomas  M. 
•Parks.  David  W. 

Pendem.  Roger  A,  O620230a 
•Peteeidi.aer7L. 

Plunmsr.  Bandd  la. 

PolcBIAanlJ.. 
•Purser.  Bvan  O. 
*BlddIe.  Walker  M..  Jt, 


•Schad,  Charles  T. 

Schrader,  Frederick  A..  I 

•Shook.  WUUam  H. 

SowiaU.  Arnold  M..  06301760. 

Spiecker.  John  8..  05502743. 

Steedly.  Bonald  E..  O5300678. 

Steinbach,  James  J. 

Streipe,  Bugene  A.,  O6308064. 

•SuUivan.  George  C. 

S»q>rlse.  Lyle  O.,  O6504481. 

1^»kane,  James  N.,  06800018. 
•Topstra.  John  J..  Jk. 

Tipton.  James  A..  OS302351. 
•Tbblason,  Robert  G. 

Ward,  Raybura  L..  jr.,  O68038S9. 
•Warren,  Peter  J. 
•WeUer,  John  L. 

Whedbee,  John  8.,  05803487. 
•Wheeler.  Bdward  W..  Jr. 

Williams,  Jlmmle  L.,  jr 

Wynn,  ttdney  R,  O6S08198. 

Note.— Those  officers  whose  names  are  not 
preceded  by  the  symbol  (•)  were  appointed, 
^nsfcrred,  or  promoted  during  the  recess 
Of  the  Senate.  THoee  aOoet.  whoee  SSSL 
are  preceded  by  the  symbcd  (•)  were  not  w- 
pointed  or  promoted  durinc  tha  rer«^  lif 
the  Senate,  ^  «»o^  oi 


HOUSE  OF  repre^ntahves 

Thdrsoay,  Jancabt  16,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  tfcdoek  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D.,  offered  the  folio  vise  prayer : 

BcclesiasteB  13:  IS:  -Let  «s  hear  tite 
com^mmon  of  the  whole  wtatter:  Fear 
God  and  keep  Hi*  oommoMdmemU:  for 
thts  u  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

Almighty  Ood,  grant  that  tax  oar  mo- 
ment of  prayer  our  ttstless  and  laivnid 
qriiits  may  be  quickened  Into  newiiem  of 
lUe  and  touched  to  finer  and  ~>*«i— 
issues. 

We  penitently  confem  that  fraqnently 
we  are  guilty  of  the  incrcdUtde  foOy  of 
trying  to  aohre  our  pcotalems  and  dia- 
charge  the  duties  and  *— rtriMrlWIttiefl 
of  our  hlsh  Tocatian  without  lint  tKdd- 
inc  counsel  with  the  Ck>d  of  all  wtadom. 

May  our  sense  of  du^  and  our  virion 
of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  JoBtlee  and 
righteousness,  of  peace  and  good  wfli  ba 
so  clear  and  «"»*'"*«"^nnf  that  we  *^*»^\ 
never  yield  to  doubt  and  def  eatlam. 

Hear  us  in  Christ^  name. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  s^iproved. 

SUNDRY  MESSAOEB  FRC»C  THB 
PRESXDBNT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  tlw 
President  of  the  Uhited  States  wen 
communicated  to  the  mnat  by  lAr. 
Ratchf  Old.  one  of  his 


BBBIGNATIONS  FROM  COMMITTEEB 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignations  from  oommtt- 
toes,  which  woe  read  by  the  CtaA: 
Hotrsi  or  RvuBCMTAnfa^ 
Wmthinttoik.  D.  C«  Jamaary  li,  l»Sg. 

Bon.  SaIC  RaTBUBM, 

Speaker  of  Vie  Bou*e  of  Repreeentm^ 
five*.  Wa*H*nffton,  D.  O. 
Dma  Ma.  »aassB:  I  xmdentand  that  X 
am  to  be  annlntad  to  the  Judldary  Cam> 
BBmee.  and  aooonUngly  i  terriiy  aobmit  my 
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TCstgnatioii  firom  the  Committee  on  Got- 
eminent  Operatlona.  M7  committee  eerign- 
menti  then  wlU  be  JudleUry  koA  Vetenas' 
Affatn. 

Beepeotfully  jonm. 

H.  AiXBT  SMtra, 
Member  of  Oongreee, 

^  HOOSB  or  RmXBSKTATXTaB, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C,  January  19, 1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukn, 

Speaker  of  the  House  0/  Representa- 
Uvea.  Speaker's  Office,  United  State* 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab   Mk.   Sfxakkk:  I   hereby   tender  my 
reeignatlon  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  become  effective  In- 
stanter. 

In  tentalnatlng  my  membership  on  this 
oonunlttee  Z  wish  to  express  to  Chairman 
Olzm  X.  TiAoux  and  my  other  colleagues 
there  my  sincere  appreciation  for  their  many 
acts  of  friendship  and  oooperatlcn. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Basil  L.  Wiutzmkb, 
ITember  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignations  are  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENTS  OF  CERTAIN  AQRI- 
CULTURAL  ALLOTMENT  AND 
SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  308) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
living  in  a  world  of  rapid  change.  De- 
yelopments  both  abroad  and  at  home 
require  reemphasls  In  some  of  our  efforts, 
redirection  In  others.  This  is  true  of 
defense,  of  education,  of  industry,  and  of 
labor.    It  is  also  true  of  agriculture. 

The  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  agri- 
culture are  largely  the  result  of  a  major 
breakthrough  in  agiicxiltural  science  and 
technology.  In  recent  years  agriculture 
has  been  experiencing  a  veritaUe  revolu- 
tion in  productivity. 

A  century  ago,  an  American  farm- 
worker fed  himself  and  three  others. 
Today  he  feeds  himself  and  20  others. 
A  century  ago,  our  popiilation  was  82  per- 
cent rural.  Today  It  Is  only  one-third 
rural  and  only  12  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion actually  live  on  farms. 

Pann  production  per  man-hour  has 
doubled  since  1940.  There  has  been 
more  change  in  agriculture  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  now  Uying  than  in  the 
previous  2,000  years. 

Changes  of  such  magnitude  place  great 
stress  on  our  farm  people  and  on  the 
social,  political,  and  econcmiic  institu- 
tions which  serve  them.  Par-reachkig 
adjustments  are  being  made  which  in- 
volve the  lives  and  hopes  of  20  million 
men,  women,  and  children  on  the  farms 
of  America. 

The  scientific  revolution  in  agricidture 
Is  Irreversible  and  is  continuing.  It  can- 
not be  avoided  and  it  need  not  be  feared. 
In  recognlti<m  of  this  basic  fact,  we  must 
find  ways  of  utilizing  more  completely 
the  abundance  that  our  farm  people  are 


now  aUe  to  produce;  we  must  fln^  ways 
of  further  expanding  markets  f<>r  this 
Increased  intxluction,  not  only  am^ng  our 
own  citizens  but  amcxig  people  aiU  over 
the  world  who  need  the  food  and  clothing 
we  produce  In  such  abundance.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  help  our  farm  people 
to  cope  with  the  sometimes  harali  con- 
sequences of  their  own  unparalleled 
ability  to  produce,  while  preserving  and 
strengthening  free  enteiprlse  alid  the 
family  farm.  J 

Those  who  have  fared  best  during  the 
years  of  this  agricultural  revolution  are 
the  farmers  on  the  2,100,000  comiiercial 
farms  that  produce  90  percent  of  tte  food 
and  fiber  that  goes  to  market.  Affected 
qiilte  differently  are  the  farmers  on  the 
2,700,000  Other  farms  that  produqe  rela- 
tively little  for  sale.  To  them,  the  farm 
is  primarily  a  place  to  live,  with  |Etn  op- 
portunity to  grow  products  for  home  use, 
for  about  three-fourths  of  their  ^come 
is  derived  from  off-farm  sources. 

Commercial  family  farms  havf  their 
problems.  So  do  small-scale  farmers, 
subsistence  farmers,  and  i>art-time  farm- 
ers. The  problems,  however,  ate  not 
always  the  same. 

There  is  evidence  that  those  f|unners 
who  produce  the  bulk  of  our  fami  prod- 
ucts are  meeting  the  problem  of  adjust- 
ing their  operations  to  the  changes  now 
in  progress.  Moreover,  there  arf  other 
Indications  of  strength  in  our  f  ami  econ- 
omy, j 

Prices  received  by  farmers  on  tl«  aver- 
age are  nmning  3  percent  above  those  of 
a  year  ago.  j 

During  the  last  2  years,  farm  bet  in- 
come has  stabilized  following  (several 
years  of  decline.  1 

Farm  real  estate  prices  are  at  bn  all- 
time  high,  reflecting  a  basic  optiitlsm  in 
the  future  earning  power  and  security 
which  farming  and  farmland  ownership 
offer. 

Three-fourths  of  our  farms  are(  owned 
by  those  who  operate  them,  the  |ilghest 
percentage  on  record. 

Total  debt  of  our  farm  people  equals 
only  11  percent  of  total  assets  as  com- 
pared with  19  percent  before  Woild  War 
n.  ^ 

Exports  of  farm  products,  assisted  by 
special  Government  programs,  neached 
an  all-time  high  of  $4.7  billion  jdurlng 
the  year  ending  last  Jime  30. 

Surplus  holdings  of  farm  products  in 
the  hands  of  Government  appear  io  have 
passed  their  peak.  Government  invest- 
ment in  price-supported  commodities 
now  stands  at  about  $7  billion,  %l  billion 
below  a  year  ago. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  i^de  in 
programs  of  education,  research,  con- 
servation, and  other  activities  of  proven 
merit.  Work  In  all  those  areas  h^  been 
substantially  expanded.  ; 

With  Government  help,  farm  |>eople, 
in  the  best  American  tradltionL  have 
gained  bargaining  power  through  their 
own  farmer-owned  and  farmfr-con- 
trolled  cooperatives. 

Yet  key  problems  remain  unresolved. 

Rising  production  costs  continue  to 
limit  net  farm  income.  Prices  of  articles 
farmers  buy  more  than  doubled  from 
1939  to  1952.  Shice  then  they  ha^e  risen 
3  percent  Prices  received  by  ftirmers 
have  not  kept  pace  with  their  ln<  reased 


production  costs.  Theee  are  |iard  facts 
every  farmer  faces. 

Moreover,  acreage  controls  lUive  failed 
to  bring  agricultural  production  into 
line,  despite  the  severe  restrictions  ^hey 
impose  on  the  individual  fan&er's  free- 
dom to  produce  and  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts. And  imreallstic  price-support 
laws,  some  of  which  date  back  to  ttie 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Qf  1938.  re- 
sult, as  farmers  now  realize,  j  In  loss  of 
markets.  I 

Furthermore,  there  are  larm  ntmbers 
of  rural  people  who  have  no|  benefited 
from  price  supports.  Nor  havd  they  ben- 
efited as  they  should  from  the  great 
changes  under  way  in  agricultxire.  In 
fact,  some  have  been  put  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  by  the  onrusl)  of  farm 
technology  and  other  econom^  changes. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  particular  rural 
areas  of  low  income,  but  for  sdme  people 
in  almost  every  farm  community.  There 
are  millions  of  rural  ];>eopl^  who,  for 
reasons  of  small  farms,  poor  scjUs,  limited 
resources,  age,  inadequate  credit,  lack 
of  education,  poor  health  or  insufficient 
managerial  ability,  have  been  unaUe  to 
make  the  adjustments  called  fir  by  mod- 
ern technology.  j 

Few  of  the  dollars  spent  ckx  agricul- 
tural programs  have  been  of  aippreclable 
help  to  this  group.  1 

Price  supports  have  scant  meaning 
to  a  farmer  with  little  to  sell 

Reductions  in  acreage  ti  support 
higher  prices  are  contrary  to  the  needs 
of  a  farmer  whose  production  is  already 
too  small  to  give  him  a  proper  livelihood. 

In  my  special  agricultural  message  4 
years  ago.  I  Indicated  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiure  would  give  attenti(m  to 
the  problems  peculiar  to  far«i  families 
with  low  incomes.  As  a  resul^  the  rural 
development  program  was  initiated.  It 
is  widening  opportunities  for  those  rural 
people  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  I 

For  underonployed  farmers  who  de- 
sire to  continue  in  agriculturel  the  rural 
development  program,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  offers  re- 
search, education,  supervised  Credit,  and 
cost-sharing  by  the  Federal  GOvermnent 
in  improving  land,  timber,  and  water  re- 
soiirces.  Farm  and  home  improvements 
are  a  major  part  of  the  progifam. 

For  those  who  wish  to  supiilement  or 
replace  limited  farm  inccknee  with 
greater  Income  from  nonf arm  sources, 
there  are  behig  established  vocational 
training  programs  in  trades  and  skills. 
Additional  industries  are  being  estab- 
lished in  farming  areas  where!  more  em- 
ployment and  higher  incomes  are 
needed.  Farm  families  which  1  are  Inter- 
ested are  also  being  Informed  |of  Job  op- 
portunities in  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

Though  only  about  3  yeart  old.  the 
rural  development  program  hits  already 
achieved  much,  and  with  the  increased 
emphasis  planned  for  the  coiktng  year. 
progress  promises  to  be  mor^  rapid  In 
the  future.  | 

Basle  agricidtural  legislatlcb  now  on 
the  books  was  originally  devised  as  an 
emergency  effort  to  cope  with  a  depres- 
sion, then  changed  to  help  flight  a  war, 
and  subsequently  revised  agidn  in  an 
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effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  peace.  It  has 
not  been  adequately  modified  to  deal 
with  the  effects  of  the  technological  rev- 
olution in  agricultiire.  This  must  now 
be  done. 

It  is  essential  that  the  following  ma- 
jor steps  be  taken  this  year  to  improve 
the  status  of  rural  people  in  greatest 
need,  to  aid  agricultural  adjustment, 
provide  more  freedom,  expand  markets, 
and,  thereby,  to  help  raise  farm  family 
income. 

First.  The  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram of  the  soil  bank  should  be 
strengthened,  and  the  acreage  reserve 
program  terminated  after  the  1958  crop. 
The  conservation  reserve  has  shown 
promise  in  retiring  marginal  acres  from 
crop  production,  in  aiding  the  cause  of 
conservation,  and  in  taking  whole  farms 
out  of  production.  The  program  is 
wholly  voluntary  and  must  remain  so. 

Because  of  Its  late  enactment,  the 
acreage  reserve  program  was  hampered 
during  1956  in  achieving  production  ad- 
justment. And  although  the  1957  pro- 
gram succeeded  in  reducing  wheat  pro- 
duction by  about  175  million  bushels 
cotton  by  2  million  bales,  and  com  by 
220  million  bushels  below  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  the  number  of 
farmers  participating  in  1958  Is  likely  to 
be  low.  In  part  because  of  limitations 
that  Congress  imposed  on  the  extent  of 
participation  by  any  one  farm.  So  In 
the  future  the  production  adjustment 
accomplished  by  the  acreage  reserve  is 
likely  to  be  small. 

We  should  now  shift  the  emphasis  of 
the  soil  bank  away  from  the  short-term 
acreage  reserve,  aimed  at  reducing  sur- 
pluses of  particular  crops  to  the  long- 
term  conservation  reserve,  aimed  at 
overaU  production  adjustment. 

This  change  wUl  aid  all  farmers,  es- 
peciaUy  the  low-income  farmer,  who 
wlU.  if  he  desires,  be  better  able  to  retire 
his  entire  farm  from  production. 

Expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve 
will  be  an  effective  instrument  of  ad- 
justment only  if  it  is  accompanied  by 
needed  changes  in  price  supports.  It 
must  not  become  merely  a  means  of  off- 
setting the  production  stimulus  supplied 
by  price  supports  held  continually  at 
Incentive  levels. 

The  budget  message  recommends  a 
conservation  reserve  program  of  $450 
million  for  the  1959  calendar  year. 

Second.  Authority  to  increase  acreage 
aUotments  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco  should  be  provided. 
Under  present  legislation  acreage  allot- 
ments and  price  supports  for  certain  of 
the  basic  crops  are  determined  by  legal 
lormulas.  Under  these  formulas,  allot- 
ments have  ah-eady  been  cut  sharply. 
Allotments  for  certain  crops  are  likely 
to  be  reduced  even  further,  despite 
growing  evidence  that  acreage  restric- 
tions have  not  brought  about  needed 
adjustments. 

Authority  should  be  provided  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  accordance 
with  criteria  which  the  Secretary  wiU 
propose  to  the  Congress,  to  increase  al- 
lotments up  to  50  percent  above  the 
levels  determined  by  exisUng  formulas. 
The  law  ah-eady  specifies  that  the 
oecretary  may  provide  price  support  at 


levels  above  those  determined  by  for- 
mula, and  this  authority  has  been  used. 
The  law  should  also  provide  authority 
to  increase  acreage  allotments  when  the 
statistical  formula  yields  results  clearly 
contrary  to  the  general  interest.  But 
any  acreage  increases  must  be  related 
to  price  adjustments  which  will  permit 
the  growth  of  markets  necessary  to  ab- 
sorb the  increased  production. 

Such  Uberallzation  of  acreage  allot- 
ments as  is  possible  would  permit 
greater  efficiency  and  higher  incomes 
for  small  farmers  who  now  are  sharply 
restricted  in  the  size  of  their  operations. 
Third.  Acreage  allotments  for  com 
should  be  eliminated.  The  corn  pro- 
gram has  not  worked.  Huge  surpluses 
have  accumulated.  As  surpluses  rise, 
present  legislation  provides  that  allot- 
ments must  shrink.  As  allotments 
shrink,  participation  in  the  com  pro- 
gram dwindles.  A  year  ago,  62  percent 
of  the  com  farmers  who  voted  in  the  ref- 
erendum favored  the  elimination  of 
com  acreage  aUotments.  In  1957,  only 
about  14  percent  of  the  com  production 
in  the  commercial  com  area  was  eligible 
for  the  full  price  support.  Thus,  as 
allotments  shrink,  participation  spirals 
downward,  and  price-depressing  sur- 
pluses spiral  upward. 

Fourth.  The  escalator  clauses  In  the 
basic  law  should  be  abolished.  Provi- 
sions now  in  the  law  require  that  price 
supports  be  raised  as  soon  as  the  surplus 
Is  reduced.  This  means  that  as  one  sxir- 
plus  is  moved,  incentives  are  auto- 
matically provided  to  build  another. 
Until  this  basic  law  is  changed,  farm 
people  can  expect  to  be  kept  continually 
under  the  shadow  of  price-depressing 
surpluses. 

The  soil-bank  and  surplus-disposal 
programs  have  already  cut  deeply 
enough  into  our  surplus  to  throw  these 
escalator  clauses  into  action  to  build 
more  surpluses.  Elimination  of  these 
escalator  clauses  is  necessary  if  surplus- 
disposal  programs  and  the  soil  bank  are 
to  achieve  their  purpose. 

Fifth.  The  overall  range  within  which 
price  supports  may  be  provided  should 
be  substantially  widened.  Presently, 
price  supports  must  be  provided  by  rigid 
formula  for  cotton,  wheat,  com.  rice, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  dairy  products  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  This 
range  is  too  narrow  to  permit  the  growth 
of  markets  needed  to  absorb  the  produc- 
tion which,  despite  acreage  controls,  our 
farms  appear  certain  to  produce.  Price 
supports  for  the  above-named  commodi- 
ties should  be  determined  administra- 
tively between  60  percent  and  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  using  the  8  guidelines 
now  provided  by  law  for  practically  all 
other  commodities.  This  needed  change 
in  price-support  policy  would  open  the 
door  to  market  expansion.  Increased 
acreage  allotments,  and  greater  freedom 
to  produce. 

For  commodities  like  the  feed  grains, 
with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultm«  has  had  wide  discretion  in 
the  past,  price  support  has  been  offered 
at  levels  as  high  as  could  be  Justified 
under  the  criteria  specified  by  law.  This 
will  be  the  Secretary's  practice  under 
the  recommended  legislation. 
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sixth.  Price  supports  for  cotton  should 
be  based  on  the  average  quality  of  the 
crop.  For  cotton  the  law  specifies  that 
supports  must  be  based  on  a  grade  that 
Is  far  below  the  average  quality.  The 
law  should  be  corrected  to  put  cotton 
price  supports  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
all  other  crops. 

Seventh.  The  membership  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Advisory 
Board  shoxild  be  enlarged  and  the 
Board's  responsibilities  increased.  The 
recommended  changes  in  determining 
acreage  allotments  and  price-support 
levels  will  make  additional  administra- 
tive discretion  a  necessity.  To  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  exercising 
this  discreUon,  the  bipartisan  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Advisory  Board 
should  be  increased  in  number  from  5 
to  7.  Members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  as  at  present,  but  with 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  The  Board 
should  advise  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  establishing  of  price  supports,  deter- 
mining of  acreage  allotments,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

Eighth.  The  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  should  be 
extended.  This  law  is  one  of  the  major 
authorities  for  moving  surplus  commodi- 
ties. The  law  should  be  extended  for 
1  year  with  an  additional  $1.5  billion 
authorized  for  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies. But  It  must  not.  however,  be 
allowed  to  become  a  device  to  postpone 
needed  production  and  price  adjust- 
ments. The  extension  should  be  limited 
to  1  year  to  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
timity  for  annual  review. 

Ninth.  Research  efforts  aimed  at  In- 
creasing industrial  uses  of  farm  products 
should  be  expanded.  Our  farms  and 
forests  are  a  major  source  of  our  raw 
materials.  To  a  greater  degree  than  at 
present,  these  raw  materials  can  be  used 
in  industry,  thereby  broadening  markets 
for  our  abundant  farm  products.  New 
uses  and  new  markets  can  be  developed 
for  our  surplus  crops.  To  bring  this 
about,  increased  utilization  research  is 
needed  and  is  proposed  In  the  budget 
message.  This  will  be  moving  In  the 
direction  recommended  Iv  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agricultural  Products. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  steps  outlined 
here,  the  Congress  should,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  message,  (a)  ex- 
tend the  National  Wool  Act;  (b)  con- 
tinue the  special  school  milk  program; 

(c)  broaden  the  sources  of  txmda  for  the 
Rural     Electrification     Administration; 

(d)  require  State  participation  In  pro- 
grams to  relieve  the  effects  of  drought 
or  other  natural  disaster;  and  (e)  im- 
prove conservation  accomplishment  by 
restricting  cost  sharing  to  those  prac- 
tices which  achieve  longer  lajeMng  con- 
servation benefits. 

These  several  recommendations  con- 
stitute a  farm,  food,  and  fiber  program 
which  will  assist  our  farmers  to  adjust  to 
today's  rapidly  changing  economy.  It 
is  a  progress  program  that  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  America's  farm  families. 

DWIGHT   D.   EXSBITHOWKR. 

Tbm  Whztx  Hotnu.  January  le,  I95i. 
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BEVJBW'lil  AWnTAL  ggPORT  OF  NA- 
TIOR All  adMHai  I'OUWDA'nON-— 
MB88AOE  FROM  THE  PREBIDBtT 
OP  ^CHB  UMXTED  6TATEB  (B.  DOC. 
NO.  309) 

The  BiSAKBS  laid  before  the  Houae 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dezit  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  aecompany- 
Ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congren  Vif  pie  United  States: 
PiiiBuant  to  XbB  jvoTlsions  of  Public 
Iaw  507,  8l8t  Oopgress,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  7th  Amraal  Report  of  the  Na- 
tiona]  SclcDGe  Fkiundatlon  for  file  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  19S7. 

DWICRT  D.  ElSEAHOTTZIt. 

TBS  Wnm  Houia,  Janaarg  15*  1959. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
OOMMIBSION  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
1W7— MES8AOE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
<H.  DOC.  NO.  263) 

Ttut  SFBAKJblU  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent ef  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmtt  beiewite  the  Annual  Re- 
port «f  the  united  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1057. 

DWWHT  D.  ElBKflWyWBK. 

TBB  Wtan  Hovaa,  Jmnutry  t9, 1959. 


SECOND  jnCAMNUAL  RSOBT  OF 
OPERATIONS  UND8R  THE  UTTER- 
NATIONAL  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
AND  TRAMS  FAIR  PARTICIPATICHf 
ACT  OF  1950— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  306) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  meange  from  the  Preri- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  wlilch  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  aoeompany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Onmmfttrw 
on  Foreign  Affaixs  azid  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Uniied  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisioDs  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  ol  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress  the  second 
s&miannual  report  of  <H)erations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1A56. 

DWXOHT  D.  ElSSKHOWKB. 

Thk  WBixi  Housk.  JoHttarv  18, 1952. 


RESIQNATKWa  WWM  CCMMl'i'l'EEB 

The  I^BAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowlng  eommtBloatlons: 

tarakter  le,  IMS. 
Tb«  HonocaMi  flm  Mkrwmm, 

Bvtlim  of  the  Bemm  of  U»pre$entaUve$. 
DiAs  Us.  8re*Kai:  Eavliig  bsM  tfteted  a 

member  ot  the  Bo\ue  Committee  on  Appro- 


Z  heniby  tender  my  rerfgaatlaa  ae 
at  the  Booae  OomalttM  can 


Jarmary  16 


AiiVmsD  X.  Samxamouv 

Jfember  of  Congreu. 

Janvuci  16. 1958. 
*ne  Honorable  8am  IUtso-^  ' 
Speaker  of  the  Boumt 
Mt  Vkam  WU.  8ncKn:  I 
iliJly  tender  my  reelgnaUoa  fraee  tlie  Oam- 
jnlttee  on  the  Bistrlot  of  Caluinl|U  effective 
tUsdate.  ' 

Wltb  the  expression  at  my  lllghest 
teeaa^Itun. 

BlmiWiely  ^uie, 

JCAZHBTir  B.  ChAHJ 

Member  of  ^ongrtm, 

2akvam.\  18. 1058. 
*rb»  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttut,         , 

SjieaJcer  of  the  House  of  Reprt^e  ntatHfet. 
Dkas  Ms.  SncAKXx:  Having  been  elected  a 
membw  of  the  House  Committee'  on  Appro- 
prlatlaas.  I  hereby  tender  my  realgnatton  as 
a  member  ot  the  House  Conmitlee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ATJairo  E.  SAirt&i^nx>. 

Jf  ember  ofyongreu. 


r4sur. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMTIfTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Bfr.  Speaker.!  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. '440)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  considerttlQn. 

The  deik  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: ! 

Sesolved,  That  the  foUowlng-nimed  Mem- 
liers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  conuntttees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:       j 

Committee  on  Appn^riatlons:j  Aummt  S. 
8ajnaiHnu>.  Hew  York.  t 

Oommtttee  on  Government  0perattans: 
Kathstn  E.  (Mrs.  WnxiAic  T.)  (QaAKaaaH. 
Pennsylvania.  > 

Committee    on    the   Judlclaryt  BAsn.   L. 

WHXTKNxa,  Horth  Carolina;  Boia^  Y.  Libo- 
itATi,  nunois.  ^ 

Oommtttee  on  TTn-Amerlcan  i  Aetlvmes. 
WzuOAic  M.  TDCK,  Virginia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  lb. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  >  441)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

aesobted.  That  the  foUowtng-n^med  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  eUteted  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  coiiunittees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  a]ul  Labor: 
JoHM  A.  Lapoxk,  Jx.,  Pennsylvania 

Oommlttee   on   the  JudtetaryljH. 
Smbb,  ceLUfomla. 


The  resolution  was  agreed 


^ 


F(teR 


NEXT 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
WEEK 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  adih-ess  tlie  House 
for  1  nrinute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otariectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  iearn  Mas- 
sachusetts? T 

There  was  no  objectifm. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speakei.  wlU  the 
gwiUeman  from  MaasacfatiBeMi  be  kind 
eoovgh  to  give  us  the  leglaiattvi  program 
fornextweek?  ' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Moddaj  thera 
will  be  the  bill  H.  R.  3831.  tb8  Ux  bill, 


Technlea!  Araeadments  Mi  of  IKT, 
from  Vke  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
If  there  Is  any  roQcall  on  the  bin,  the 
rollcall  win  go  over  untH  t^le8day,  and 
we  could  make  arrangements,  probably, 
to  take  It  up  later  thaX  aft  emoon. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Tlie  geitleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Caxi,  Anderssh]  in- 
forms me  that  the  commitiee  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  tlK  late  August 
H.  Andresen  cannot  get  back  here  until 
Wednesday,  but  we  can  work  out  later  the 
matter  of  when  to  have  the  roUodl  on 
the  tax  bin.  , 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Yesj;  we  can  dis- 
cuss that  later.  i 

On  Tuesday  there  win  be  the  biU  H.  R. 
9955,  providing  for  a  tempdirary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  The  bill  H.  & 
3831  may  be  passed  without  a  roUcail 
vote,  and  I  understand  the  committee  will 
not  ask  for  a  rollcalL  Attii^Kigh  I  cannot 
speak  for  all  the  member^  of  tlie  com- 
mittee. I  undexstand  that  is  pso.  However, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  on  tike  puMie  debt 
limit  bill.  I  think  that  is  ot^e  to  say. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  chairmaa 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  D^ense  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  i  from  Texas 
(Mr.  MabdnJ.  that  the  isupplemental 
appropriadtu  bill  will  belreported  out 
next  week,  protabiy  eithe^  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  Tuesday  being  tbie  probobOlty, 
and  thaX  tine  biU  will  be  brought  up  next 
week.  I  cannot  state  which  day  next 
week  that  bill  will  be  brooc^t  up,  exeept 
to  advise  my  colleagues  of  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  the  genitleman  from 
Texas,  that  the  bill  wiB  b(^  reported  oat 
and  will  be  brought  up  next  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  To  get  the  picture 
clearly  before  the  Members  of  the  House, 
what  will  we  do  (m  Tuesday  t 

Mr.McCORMAC^  On 't^esdaj  there 
is  the  bin  providing  for  the  temporary 
Increase  tn  the  pirt>lic  dd>|  Umitk  That 
is  definite.  | 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Hov  loDf  will  the  de- 
bate be  on  the  biU?         ^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Tht^  do  not  have 
a  rule  on  it  as  yeL  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  give  us  some  informatkm 
on  that?  I  see  the  gentlenian  from  New 
York  IMr.  Rxxol  is  here.|  Tbey  prob- 
ably liave  some  idea  on  thkt. 

Mr.  MTTJa.  It  is  very  <fflk^]t  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  minority  leader 
with  respect  to  the  time  W-^^use  there 
has  been  no  discussion  in  t^  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  even  oh  the  point  of 
how  much  time  we  win  ask  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  give  us  for  gieneral  debate 
on  the  d^it  ceiling  bm  Ihope  we  can 
dispose  of  it  with  a  »«nnii«^t«  of  debate. 
frankly. 

Mr.  REED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  an  hour  ought  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  MILLS,  lliat  wouki  be  entirely 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  is  my  tmderstancHnc 
that  a  roUcaU  rote  will  be  had  on  this 
measure.  How  are  we  going  to  protect 
Uie  Members  of  the  f  unenal  delegatimi 
who  are  atteiKUng  the  fuaoml  o<  oar  lato 
ooUeague  from  Mtnneaotef  Tbey  will 
not  be  back.  I  repeat,  antd  Wednewlay. 

Mr.  Mi:KX3BMACK.  Mi^  I  ask  the 
ffflntkmaa  from  MiniMKia  when  the 
burial  of  our  late  friend  wi  1  take  place? 
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Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  fu- 
neral win  take  place  on  Monday  after- 
noon in  Red  Wing.  Minn.  There  Is  no 
possible  way  that  we,  who  are  on  that 
delegation  of  12  Members,  can  retiun 
here  and  be  ready  for  work  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  the  situation  is  clear  to  aU 
of  us,  I  am  siure;  so,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Maxtw]  is  agree- 
able, if  any  roUcaU  votes  are  to  be  taken 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  they  wiU  be  put 
over  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  very  well,  but 
I  understand  that  this  date  might  in- 
convenience some  on  the  Democratic 
side;  and  if  the  majority  leader  cares  to 
postpone  the  vote  until  Thursday  that 
wiU  be  aU  right  with  me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  friend  is  very 
kind.  It  so  tiappens  that  it  wiU  conflict 
with  something  that  the  majority  leader 
himself  has  committed  himself  to,  but 
I  am  willing  to  subordinate  myself  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  and  I  will  try  to 
be  here.  I  have  a  speaking  engagement 
that  I  am  committed  to.  If  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman,  if  any  rollcaU 
votes  should  be  called  for  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  they  wUl  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day. 

TiiT.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  is  very 
generous;  but.  as  I  say.  I  am  anxious  to 
be  equally  generous  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts:  and.  if  he  wante 
the  roUcall  vote  to  go  over  imtU  Thurs- 
day, that  wUl  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  Thursday 
would  be  Just  as  bad  for  me. 


formed  public  opinion — vpon  public  knowl- 
edge and  understandiiig  of  the  career  clvU 
service  and  its  place  in  our  dcmocrtuiy;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  advisable  to  foc\u  public 
attention  on  the  Federal  service  and  on  the 
achievements  of  career  civU  servants  in  be- 
half of  the  people  they  serve;  and 

Whereas  the  position  of  world  leadership 
assumed  by  the  United  States  underscores 
the  need  for  public  understanding  of  the 
responsibUitles  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  career  service  through  which  vital  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  the  Congrees  are  carried 
out:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  the  House  reafBrms  its  be- 
lief in  the  merit  system  principle  for  Gov- 
ernment employment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  teble. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  January  17,  1958,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  biU  H.  R.  9955.  a  biU  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTY-FTFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
429)  reaffirming  belief  in  the  merit  sys- 
tem principle  for  Government  employ- 
meet. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
foUows: 

Whereas  Thursday.  January  16,  1958.  will 
mark  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Act  which  signaled  an 
end  to  the  spoils  system  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  competitive  civil  service 
that  today  embraces  a  career  work  force  of 
more  than  a  mUlion  employees:  and 

Whereas  a  competent  career  service  Is  a 
foxmdatlon  of  good  government,  an  informed 
cltlsenry  the  llfeblood  of  our  democracy: 
and 

Whereas  the  Oovemmestli  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retrain  well-qualified  people  for 
the  Vederal  work  foroe  depends  upon  an  In- 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  429  as  a  means 
for  the  entire  meml>erstiip  of  this  House 
to  give  appropriate  recognition  to  one 
of  the  most  impoitant  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Federal  dvil  service. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  today,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1883.  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  signed  the  first  Civil  Service  Act. 
This  act  sounded  the  death  kneU  for 
spoilism  and  political  patronage  in  ap- 
pointmente  to  Federal  positions.  It 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  strug- 
gle for  reforms  to  end  a  century  of  fUl- 
Ing  public  offices  without  any  regard  to 
ability  or  the  public  interest — and  to  re- 
place it  with  a  plan  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  superior  qualifications  are  the 
only  test  of  eligibility  for  public  office. 

In  aU  prolMibllity  the  name  of  Charles 
Oleteau  has  little  or  no  significance  to- 
day to  most  of  the  2,400,000  Federal  em- 
ployees who  now  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  civil  service  merit  system.  This  dis- 
appointed office  seeker's  crime,  when  he 
assassinated  President  Garfield,  crystal- 
lized public  opinion  to  strong  indignation 
which  forced  adoption  of  the  Civil 
Service  Act  in  1883.  This  act  remains 
the  f  oimdation  of  merit  in  Government 
employment  as  we  know  it.  It  has  been 
the  model  for  extension  of  the  merit 
principle  throughout  Stete,  local,  and 
municipal  governments  in  America. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  therefore  that 
we  resolve  today  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  great  principle  embodied  in  this 
law.  But  this  resolution  should  be 
coupled  with  a  note  of  caution.  Devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  the  CivU  Service  Act 
should  not  lead  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  or  overreliance  on  iU  infallibility 
simply  because  these  Ideals  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time.  We  should  never 
reach  the  point  of  relaxing  our  guard 
against  any  weakening  of  the  merit  prin- 
ciple. It  is  our  remKmsibility  not  only  to 
maintain  this  principle  but  to  strengthen 
ftDd  extend  it  when  changes  are  needed. 


After  aU,  as  weU  and  as  soundly  as  the 
CivU  Service  Act  was  planned,  and  as 
effective  an  instrument  as  it  has  been  for 
efficient  Government,  the  early  planners 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  foresee 
aU  of  the  needs  and  requiremente,  aU  of 
the  complexities  and  problems,  of  the 
f  ut\u%.  With  aU  due  honor  to  them,  it  is 
our  duty  to  adapt  the  merit  framework 
they  provided  to  present  space-age  needs 
of  our  Government. 

Your  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Committee,  of  which  I  tiave  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  has  maintained  dose  watch 
to  giuuxi  against  any  tendency  toward 
weakening  of  the  competitive  merit  sys- 
tem. We  have  conducted  studies  and  m- 
vestigations,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  oomp^ttive 
CivU  service. 

This  can  be  accomplished  (mly  by  full 
consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the 
CivU  service  in  the  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service  Committees.  Right  now  thne 
are  too  many  positions — such  as  the  so- 
caUed  supergrade  positions  and  sched- 
ule C  positicms — that  can  be  created 
without  certification  by  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  grades  and  salary  leveLB.  Prospec- 
tive appointees  to  these  positions  should 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  meeting  mini- 
mum qualifications,  esteblished  undar 
CivU  Service  Commissicm  standsotls.  be- 
fore they  are  placed  in  the  poaltlona. 
We  have  found  many  examples  of  a|H 
pointmttito  of  individuals  who  simply 
do  not  have  the  qualificattons  for  im- 
portant Government  wcffk  assigned  to 
them.  This  creates  a  serious  weaknew 
at  top  level  which  Is  bound  to  Interfere 
with  efficiency  and  economical  ooodttct 
of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  House  Raao- 
lutlon  429  win  receive  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  as  an  erldenee 
that  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  comprti- 
tive  merit  for  our  Federal  civU  service. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CIVIL  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  429.  I 
have  introduced  an  identical  resolution. 
House  Resolution  430,  marking  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  CivU  Service  Act  of 
1883. 

I  have  Just  come  from  a  most  impres- 
sive ceremony  in  which  this  occasion 
was  observed  by  leaders  throughout  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  singularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  program  in  this  cele- 
bration Included  many  very  fine  awards 
honoring  Federal  dvil  servanto  for  long 
and  meritorious  service  and  outstanding 
acoompltshments.  These  awards,  I  am 
BOie,  would  have  met  with  the  fun  ap- 
proval of  the  early  planners  who  wrote 
the  first  ClvU  Servioe  Act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  429  is 
a  simple  yet  strong  reaffirmation  of  one 
of  the  most  effectiTe  national  policies 
ever  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  TtAa  is  the  firm  and  un- 
shalcable  principle  of  merit  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  and  the  women  who  con- 
duct the  public  business. 

With  this  resolution  t^e  Members  Join 
170  million  Americans  in  obsenrance  of 
the  diamond  anniversary  of  our  civil- 
service  merit  system.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  (^Bcials  and  employees — civic, 
professional,  and  educational  leaders — 
outstanding  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists— from  Maine  to  California  and  from 
Puget  Sormd  to  Cape  Canaveral  are  cele- 
brating National  Civil  Service  WeelE  in 
commemoration  of  the  signing  of  the 
Civil  Service  Act  by  President  Arthur  on 
January  16, 1883. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  to  ttie  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  those  who  took  this  first, 
great  step  toward  efficiency  and  integrity 
in  our  civil  service,  that  through  three- 
(luarters  of  a  cmtury  ttieir  ideals  have 
endured  and  grown  in  stature  to  uni- 
versal recognition.  Merit  In  Uie  civil 
service  today  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
natlMial  creed  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something 
very  fundamental — something  symbolic 
of  the  American  way  of  life — in  the  ap- 
plication of  true  merit  standards  to 
those  who  serve  the  public.  The  strong 
competitive  spirit  that  built  our  inde- 
pendence, our  wealth,  and  our  world 
leadership  is  naturally  receptive  to  the 
logic  of  a  system  in  which  the  holding 
of  public  office  rests  on  merit  determined 
through  open  competition. 

It  has  bem  my  privilege,  durtaig  21 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  to  be 
associated  very  closely  with  our  Federal 
civil  service  and  to  work  toward  a 
stronger  merit  system  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Itls-OMit  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  repartnUiat  the  competitive  merit 
system  is  immeasurably  stronger  today 
than  ever  before  in  history.  More  than 
91  percent  of  Federal  ^nployees  in  the 
United  States  now  are  in  the  competi- 
tive service — compared  to  61  percent  21 
years  ago.  This  is  far  cry  from  condi- 
tions when  the  Civil  Service  Act  was 
signed,  when  merit  applied  to  only  10 
percent,  a  mere  handful,  of  Government 
emirioyees. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  a  vigorous  and  enlight- 
ened competitive  civil  service — a  benefit 
not  foreseen,  I  am  sure,  by  the  early 
planners,  but  nonetheless  valuable.  This 
is  the  prestige  it  brings  to  our  entire 
Government  and  all  the  people  in  it,  the 
sense  of  confidence — ^yes,  and  apprecia- 
tion— It  instills  in  the  public.  Confidence 
begets  confidence.  There  is  nothing  Uiat 
contributes  more  to  superior  perform- 
ance than  knowledge  ttiat  those  we  serve 
are  aware  of  our  efforts  and  give  us  the 
greatest  gifts  in  their  power— their  con- 
fidence that  their  affairs  are  in  capable 
hands. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSART  OP 
ADMISSION  OP  OREGON  INTO  THE 
UNION 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(a  J.  Res.  131)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  rt«jiiing  up- 
on the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
eoDunemorate  with  appropriaite  cere- 
monies the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Oregoni  into  the 
Union.  1 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tUe  resolu- 
tion. 

llie  SPEASIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom  New 
York?  j 

There  was  no  objection.         j 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolutioA.  as  fol- 
lows: I 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Presld^t  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue,  on  or  before  February  14,  1969  (the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  the 
State  of  Oregon  was  admitted  iinto  the 
Union),  a  proclamation  calling  bpon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  comtneniorate 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  IQOtb  anni- 
versary of  the  admission  of  Oregoa  Into  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mf.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  strike  out  the  list  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  to  the  (^airman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiqlary  this 
morning  and  asked  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  131  be  substituted  for  House 
Resolution  467,  my  own  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  out  .of  com- 
mittee only  this  morning.  I  [did  this 
in  order  to  expedite  this  particular  mat- 
ter. Governor  Robert  Holmes  and  the 
centennial  commission  are  mist  anx- 
ious to  proceed  with  their  slans  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  J 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  invite  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  the  citizens  th^  repre- 
sent, to  come  and  visit  Oregpn.  We 
welcome  travelers  at  any  time^  but  we 
take  particular  pleasure  in  extending  an 
Invitation  for  1959 — Oregon's  contennlal 
year.  On  February  14,  1859,|  Oregon 
officially  became  the  33d  Stat^  of  the 
Union.  , 

Oregon  offers  year-round  ivacation 
and  recreational  opportunities— skiing, 
swimming,  hiking,  boating,  fishing  ox  for 
the  less  energetic,  relaxing  in  the  sun. 
Proud  of  her  400  miles  of  rugged  and 
constantly  changing  coastline,!  Oregon 
also  boasts  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  Cascade  and  Coast  Ranges.  Lakes 
and  streams  alive  with  fish  ai^  virgin 
forest  still  waiting  visiting  and  local 
hunters— in  scenic  and  active  pleasures, 
Oregaax  Is  the  equal  of  any  Stale  in  the 
Union. 

Blessed  with  a  Mediterranean-type 
climate,  Oregon  rarely  suffers  ftfom  pro- 
longed cold  spells  in  the  winter  or  long 
periods  of  intensive  heat  in  the  tummer. 

But  in  1959,  besides  these  natural  and 
unchanging  attractions,  Oregon,  for  its 
100th  birthday  celebration,  wiU(  feature 
the  Oregon  State  Centennial  Exposition 
and  International  Trade  PairJ  Coim- 
tries  all  over  the  world  will  sehd  their 
goods  to  Oregon  giving  Americans  a 
chance  to  see  exhibitions  of  tliese  for- 
rign  products  and,  incidentally,  bringing 
scenery,  products,  and  Indujjta^es  to  a 
national  and  international  aiidifnce.  A 
sideline  effect  of  this  exchange  bf  goods 
win  be  the  resulting  stimulation  k)f  trade 


between  this  area  of  the  raxmtry  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  worldl 

Since  you  have  passed  this  bin  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  tssue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  commemorate  our  100th 
anniversary,  I  want  you  to  realize  my 
hope,  supported  by  all  thej  citizens  of 
Oregon,  that  all  of  you  and  yom"  con- 
stituents can  Join  us,  in  Orepon.  for  this 
celebration  of  a  vital,  prospering  100 
years.  ] 

Mr.  NOEBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Decors. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 


of    the    gen 


from 


:er.  I  am 
tlon.    "nje 


the    request 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr. 
strongly  in  favor  of  this 
100th  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  into  the  Union  will  take 
place  on  February  14  of  next  year  and 
our  State  will  proudly  celebrate  that 
event.  1 

In  connection  therewith  |an  interna- 
tional exposition  will  be  helo  during  the 
year  in  Portland  and  an  the  citizens  of 
our  State  are  Joining  in  fn  effort  to 
make  it  a  memorable  event.  ; 

It  goes  without  saying  th^t  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  Hoiise  is  most 
cordially  invited  to  Join  us  |n  attending 
the  exposition  and  taking 
festive  year. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolu 
dCTed  to  be  read  a  third  t 
the  third  time,  and  p; 
tion  to  reconsider  was  laid 


In  this 


on  was  or- 
e,  was  read 
and  a  mo- 
ra the  table. 


>N,  COM- 

AMER- 
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ignized  for 

Speaker, 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  G 
MANDER  IN  <;HII.:i«'  QF 
ICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  ^^r.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  toladdress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  J  be  followed 
by  such  other  Members  froih  Illinois  as 
wish  to  speak  on  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BKST) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro   te 
gentleman  from  minois  is 
1  minute. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.    , ^ 

the  Illinois  delegation  in  thia  body  today 
is  experiencing  a  sense  of  gijeat  pride  to 
which  I,  with  other  of  my  colleagues, 
wish  to  give  expression.  Last  night  the 
American  Legion  gave  a  dinger  in  honor 
of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  a>irmai  occa- 
sion to  which  all  in  the  Con^iras,  a  large 
majority  of  us  members  of  the  Legion, 
look  forward  with  keen  anticipation. 

The  dinner  of  the  American  Legion  is 
always  an  enjoyable  and  thrilling  oc- 
casion, but  the  one  last  nigh^  will  take  a 
top  position  in  our  memories.  The 
speaking  program  was  confined  to  one 
address,  that  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
John  Gleason.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
speeches  in  content  and  in  delivery  that 
I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  listen  to 
on  similar  occasion.  This  w$s  the  tenor 
of  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  on  all 
sides.    The  address  was  brief.    It  was  a 
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stirring  challenge  to  the  American 
patriotism  that  is  deeply  imbedded  in  aU 
veterans.  It  was  delivered  with  eloquent 
sincerity.  Many  o<  my  colleagues  re- 
marked that  it  famished  a  pattern  for 
future  after  dinner  speakers. 

Commander  in  Chief  Oleason  did 
honor  to  lT<tn«rff  and  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can Legion.  As  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Legion  in  niinois,  elected 
at  its  first  department  coavention  h^ 
at  Peoria  as  chsdnnan  of  the  d^iartment 
executive  committee,  I  was  especially 
happy  that  last  night's  eloquent  speolcer. 
the  commander  in  chi^  of  the  American 
Legion,  is  from  the  Department  of  Illi- 
nois. The  thrill  of  pride  that  I  ex- 
perienced at  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  Commander  In  Chief  Gleason 
was  equal  to  that  which  I  ezperienoed 
when,  at  the  conventtcm  at  the  American 
Legion  in  Philadelphia.  Howard  Savage 
was  elected  as  Illinois'  first  commander 
in  chief  of  the  great  American  Legion. 
It  was  Commander  In  Chief  Howard 
Savage  of  Illinois  who  headed  the  second 
AEF  on  the  return  to  France  as  legion- 
naires of  the  men  who  only  a  few  years 
prior  had  been  fighting  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  in  World  War  L 

May  I  extend  to  Cwnmander  in  Chief 
Oleason  the  eongratolatkms  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  a  job  magnifi- 
cently wen  dosie. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  and  include  an  ad- 
dress.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  following  very  fine  address 
by  John  S.  Oleason,  Jr..  national  com- 
mtuider.  the  American  Legion,  at  the 
national  legislative  commission's  annual 
dinner  honoring  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Statler  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C, 
Wednesday,  January  15,  1958: 

Tbe  Amerlcaa  Legion  ts  proud  and  pleased 
to  w^come  you  to  this  dinner  In  honor  of 
our  Senatora  and  Rqveeentatlvea  In  the 
Congreas  of  Mm  United  States.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  Members  of  Congrees  who 
have  taken  time  from  their  busy  sctieduiss 
to  be  with  us  so  that  we  might  first  visit 
with  them  personally  before  paying  tribute 
to  them  publicly  tonight.  And  we  are  In- 
debted to  you  offlctate  and  miUtary  lenders 
of  our  Government,  to  the  members  of  the 
press,  and  to  all  of  our  distinguished  guests 
for  your  courtesy  and  cooperation  In  Joining 
us  as  we  salute  the  Members  of  the  most 
Important  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

We  in  the  American  Legion  are  well  aware 
of  the  many,  grave  problems  which  the  Con- 
gress must  resolve  in  the  trying  months 
ahead.  We  realise  ttiat  tiie  life  and  death 
Issue  of  our  secxirlty  and  surTtral  must  com- 
maad  the  first  attention  and  oonstant  oon- 
eern  of  you  Senators  and  Bepreeentatlves. 
Anri  we  recognise  that  to  the  difficulties  and 
compiezities  of  tills  supreme  challenge  have 
been  added  other  serious  problems  alfecting 
every  segment  of  our  economy,  from  farmers 
to  veterans  .  .  .  every  facet  of  our  national 
life,  from  the  welfare  of  our  ehUdren  to  the 
care  of  our  aged. 

It  Is  trae  tliat  tlM  raaponstbOtty  for  enact- 
ing the  legislation  needed  to  provide  for  our 
conunon  defense  and  insure  the  welfare  of  all 


oar  people  has  been  reaerfed  to  the  Congraae 
alone.  But  It  la  no  lass  true  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  iinrtfirstand.  to  accept  and  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  and  provisions  of  the  laws  you 
enact  te  leseited  to  us,  the  American  i>eople. 
One  area  In  which  the  American  Legion  has 
been  privileged  to  eserelse  a  special  interest 
and  effort  has  been  In  the  fltid  of  veterans* 
affalia.  We  have  not  yet  explored  ttie  fun 
range  at  this  broad  and  ootnplez  subject. 
But  we  have  long  realised  that  tbe  program 
of  hospital  and  medical  care  and  oX  other 
essential  benefits  for  veterans  enacted 
through  the  years  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  constructive,  and  tbe  most  compassion- 
ate ever  conceived  and  carried  out  by  any 
nation. 

The  Amerteaa  Legion  can  never  express  too 
often  or  too  strongly  Its  deep  appredattoa 
to  you  Members  of  the  Ooogress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  significant  and  lasting  contri- 
bution you  have  made  to  the  welfare  of  our 
IfatloniB  veterans. 

Too  have  buOt  wisely  and  well  the  sound 
structure  of  benefits  now  available  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  deoeaaed  veterans.  But  you 
appreciate,  I'm  sure,  that  this  stmcture  can 
always  be  Improved.  Certainly  it  must  al- 
ways be  subject  to  change  to  meet  develop- 
ing conditions. 

Bat  Improvement  and  emasculation  are  not 
synonymous.  Neither  are  change  and  de- 
struction, althon^  sonw  indtrlduals.  Includ- 
ing responsible  Oovemment  ottdals,  seem  to 
think  so.  This  dement  would  dImlTilsh  the 
seope  of  the  jyreaent  veterans  program,  re- 
strict its  future  availability,  and  undermine 
Its  historit..  basle  foundation — all  in  the  name 
of  economy,  security,  and  social  progress. 

The  American  Legion  Is  determined  that 
this  attack  win  not  succeed.  We're  confi- 
dent ttiat  It  wont  as  long  as  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  mnythhig  to  aay 
about  IC 

Ton  can  be  equally  certain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion's  confidence  and  support  of  your 
efforts  to  arm  America  mllltarUy,  adentlfl- 
cally.  economically,  and  poUtleally  against 
the  Increasingly  powerful  threat  of  Com- 
munist Russia. 

If  studied  Interest  and  Informed,  con- 
structive comment  will  help  to  guide,  en- 
courage, and  sustain  you  In  the  months 
ahead  as  you  decide  America's  destiny,  in- 
deed, the  destiny  of  clvUlaatlon  Itself,  then 
you  r»"  be  certain  that  the  American  Le- 
gion's voice  win  be  heard  in  the  Halls  of 
CongresB  and  throughout  oxn*  land.  It  win 
be  the  voice  at  patriots  unafraid  and  dedi- 
cated to  but  one  cause — the  security  and 
survival  at  Amsrlra  as  a  tree  nation  under 
Ood. 

Be  assured,  too.  that  the  American  Legkm 
will  back  you  completely  if,  In  your  final 
judgment,  oxir  security  demands  that  we 
forego  a  tax  cut,  forget  about  a  balanced 
budget  and  raise  the  debt  celling.  We  wni 
support  changes  in  the  organisation  and 
operation  of  the  DefeoM  Department,  and 
sapeelslly  our  rocket  and  missile  research 
and  development  program,  which  are  demon- 
strably necessary  and  praetteaL  But  these 
changes  must  be  based  on  itxirtife  and  rec- 
ommendations clearly  and  completely  non- 
partisan in  nature.  And  they  must  not  do 
violence  to  the  patrlotiEm,  the  dedication 
and  the  abilities  of  those  devoted  Amertcans 
In  our  tabcratorles  and  our  Armed  Forces 
Who  have  Hrved  and  sacriflced  beyond  mea- 
sure to  meet  the  frightening  challenge  of 
Soviet  science. 

This  Is  a  time  for  patrtotlam  and  sacri- 
fice, not  politics  and  scap^oats.  American 
Leglonnalies  and  all  Americans  win  meet 
the  challenge  to  our  freedoms  and  our  sur- 
vival, or  this  response  we  are  confident. 
To  this  task  we  dedicate  ounelvsB  tonight. 

Strengthened  by  this  knowledss.  armed 
with  this  support  and  inquired  by  dlvlna 


providence,    you    Senators    and 

atlves  of  tlie  United  States  Congreas  cannot 

help  but  provide  the  dynamic,  courageous 
leadership  Which  America  so  desperately 
needs  In  this  hoiu*  of  crisis.  You  cannot 
help  but  answer  Danid  Webster's  ^tallenge, 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Chamber  of 
the  flnuBS  of  Bepresentatlves,  to  "see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 
Thank  you  for  being  our  guests  tonight. 


MEETDiG  OP  INTERESTED  MEM- 
BERS REGARDmO  CONDniONS 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  OATHING8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninKMis.  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHmoa  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
acute  disaster  tiit  a  great  area  of  this 
oounJbry  during  the  1957  growing  season. 
I  will  say  that  it  was  more  than  a  dis- 
aster, it  was  a  calamity  in  a  large  area 
of  the  Southwest  and  the  De^  South 
and  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Heavy 
rains  during  the  planting,  growing,  and 
harvest  seasons  greatly  reduced  farm 
yields  and  the  quality  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. Farmers  are  unable  to  pay  their 
1957  obligations  in  a  large  percent  of  the 
territory  ravaged  by  fioods,  excessive 
rains,  early  frost,  and  freeze. 

A  meeting  win  be  held  at  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon  in  the  committee  room  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1310 
New  House  Ofllce  Building,  to  discuss  the 
extent  of  this  disaster  and  what  to  do 
about  it.  I  hope  all  those  who  are  In- 
terested in  this  subject  win  be  present 
We  win  welcome  your  presence  whether 
you  represent  an  affected  district  or  not. 


THE  MALIORY  DECISION 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  KxA'TXirc)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g^itleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KSATDia.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  be- 
comes increasingly  dear,  day  by  day. 
that  Federal  law  enforcement  oflteiala — 
partlcuiarty  here  tn  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— are  being  handeoffed  by  the 
effects  of  the  MaUory  decision.  Tber 
face  a  real  crisis  unless  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  soften  the  reverberatlims  of  that 
opinion.  The  oonfoston  among  lawycn. 
the  puUic.  and  the  potiee  as  a  result  of 
this  nilixK  on  Fedexml  arraignment  pre- 
eeduicB.  should  be  cleared  up  without 

delay. 

Never  in  my  memory  Iia>  then  been 
sach  widespread  cunatematton  about  a 
ruling  affecting  pcdiee  operations. 
Numerous  civiB.  legal,  fraternal,  and  law 
enforcement  groups  all  offer  (he 
have  urged  Ooncreas  to  act. 

lAst  July.  I  introduced  o( 
ftdatkm  and  a»  crattfled  to  note  that 
the  vigorous  public  reaction,  piua  thm 
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natural  alarm  of  police  officials.  Is  now 
being  reflected  in  similar  bills  whfch 
have  now  been  Introduced  in  the  other 
body. 

A  House  Judiciary  subccmunittee  has 
already  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter,  at  which  time  both  defense  and 
prosecution  points  of  view  were  force- 
fully presented. 

I  am  confident  that  when  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in  and  the  record  evaluated,  the 
subcommittee  will  agree  that  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  my  proposal,  H.  R. 
8600,  provides  the  best  available  solu- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  state- 
ments of  confessions  obtained  from  a 
suspect  would  be  admissible  in  evidence 
despite  any  lapse  of  time  between  arrest 
and  arraignment.  Of  course.  If  during 
this  period  other  circumstances  mili- 
tated against  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant, it  would  be  up  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  circumstances  de- 
stroyed the  reliability  of  the  confession. 
I  believe  this  is  a  sane,  workable  and 
Just  measure  which  will  provide  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  both  suspected 
criminals  and  for  the  public  at  large. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  action  on  this 
and  related  measiires  which  have  been 
introduced,  I  have  urged  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  request  depart- 
mental reports  and  to  prod  final  subcom- 
mittee action.  I  have  f vuther  aslced  the 
Attorney  General  to  expedite  the  Justice 
Department  report  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Purther  delay  invites  peril  for  all  our 
citizens.  The  time  to  take  the  shackles 
off  the  police  is  upon  us.  Legislation 
to  revise  the  Mallory  decision  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  In  order  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  criminal  elements  in  our 
society.  I  hope  the  committee  and  then 
Congress  as  a  whole  will  enact  ameliora- 
tive legislation  without  fiuther  delay. 
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Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  administration  desires  that  we 
should  have  larger  farm  units  which 
will  be  permitted  to  produce  in  greater 
abundance  at  a  lower  price. 

The  farm  program  of  the  Eisenhower- 
Benson  administration  calls  for  reduced 
price  supports  and  greater  freedom  of 
production.  This  policy  denies  the  ma- 
jority of  ova  family  farmers  the  right  to 
share  in  the  rewards  of  increased  ef- 
ficiency. This  policy  simply  says  that 
the  family  farmer  must  farm  more  acres, 
at  lower  prices,  must  work  harder  and 
longer,  and  still  have  no  guaranty  of 
any  economic  stability. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  to  turn  the  printing  presses 
loose  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
print  an  ezceasive  supply  of  currency  and 
because  of  this  overproduction  the  valu- 
ation of  the  dollar  went  down — ^we  would 
call  it  currency  Inflation  of  the  worst  sort 
and  demand  Uiat  it  be  stopped  imme- 


diately. But  the  administration's  policy 
for  the  farmer  is  to  produce  more  at  a 
lower  price.  This  is  commodity  inflation 
of  the  worst  sort  and  this  polict  needs  to 
be  changed  immediately.  ] 

What  is  meant  by  the  family  farm? 
In  its  simplest  terms  it  is  a  faim  which 
is  operated,  and  preferably  owtied,  by  a 
farmer  and  his  family,  withi  possibly 
some  seasonal  part-time  help.  ,  It  is  im- 
possible to  generalize  as  to  hbw  many 
acres  It  should  comprise,  for 'this  will 
vary  a  great  deal  according  to  such 
factors  as  soil  fertility,  climate,  and  the 
type  of  crops  or  livestock  produced. 

In  regard  to  size,  however,  I  there  is 
one  important  point  that  is  often  over- 
looked in  these  days  of  farm  oonsolida- 
tion.  Agricultural  price  levels  should  be 
kept  high  enough  to  enable  a  farmer 
to  have  an  income  at  a  par  witti  that  of 
an  industrial  worker,  without  having  to 
farm  so  many  acres  that  he  njust  work 
many  more  hoiu-s  than  thd  factory 
worker.  The  increased  productivity  of 
the  industrial  worker  is  leading  to  a 
shorter  workweek  for  urban  peotole.  In- 
creased agricultural  productivi&,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  led  only  to  gresier  profit 
for  middlemen  and  less  income  for  farm- 
ers. In  an  effort  to  hold  up  h|s  income 
the  farmer  has  been  increasing  his  land 
holdings,  but  all  the  while  his,  pay  has 
been  less  and  less.  Producti<m  is  not 
reduced  by  the  mere  method  or  driving 
farmers  off  the  land.  Someone  else 
comes  in  and  adds  to  his  holclings  and 
production  continues.  The  lanjd  left  by 
those  forced  out  of  farming  is  absorbed 
and  kept  in  production  by  the  Neighbors 
who  survive  and  who  are  comipelled  to 
add  to  their  holdings,  and  thu4  to  their 
work,  in  an  effort  to  make  a  liiing.  Or 
this  land  is  kept  in  production  by  cor- 
porations which  buy  it  in  order  to  diver- 
sify their  investments.  These  corpora- 
tions operate  their  huge  land  holdings 
as  factories  in  the  field.  | 

The  trend  toward  the  concentration 
of  agricultiural  land  in  the  lands  of 
fewer  and  fewer  owners  iiust  be 
stopped.  The  Magna  Charta  has  been 
hailed  in  history  as  a  great  document. 
One  of  its  most  significant  provisions 
stripped  feudal  landowners  of^uch  of 
the  power  which  they  had  enjoyed  for 
centuries  over  the  economy  aqd  life  of 
the  surrounding  coimtrysidfc.  They 
were  lord  of  the  land  and,  h«nce,  the 
entire  country.  For  a  more  re<jent  case 
in  point  we  have  only  to  look  at  Japan 
to  know  what  can  take  place.  We  have 
lauded  General  MacArthur  fir  going 
into  Japan  immediately  following  World 
War  n  and  breaking  up  those  tremen- 
dous landholdings.  And  yet,  the  farm 
policy  now  being  administered  Will  bring 
about  the  same  conditions  herd  that  we 
had  to  break  up  in  Japan.  U  we  are 
not  able  to  stop  this  concentration  of 
landownership  the  day  will  come  when 
most  farmers  will  be  laborers  working 
for  absentee  landlords.  I 

Today,  American  farmers  ar^  becom- 
ing a  pauperized  people  in  the|  land  of 
plenty.  The  farmer  Is  the  otly  eco- 
nomic group  which  sells  everyKing  at 
wholesale,  buys  everything  at  re|tail,and 
pays  the  freight  both  ways. 

Whether  it  Is  in  an  organisation,  a 
Idiilosophical  Ideal,  an  economic  theory. 
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fx  a  piece  of  legislation,  the  people  of 
this  land  look  to  find  the  constructive 
element.  America  has  been  made  great 
on  the  basis  of  constructive  building. 
We  are  not  content  with  ,the  employ- 
ment of  tearing  down  otheit  peoples  and 
nations.  We  believe  in  th0  basic  good 
of  all  people  and  we  havie  based  our 
Government  on  the  principle  that  it 
would  be  the  servant  of  a]l,  protecting 
the  basic  rights  and  safeguarding  the 
welfare  of  our  entire  citiz^iry. 

In  order  to  serve  the  besi  interests  of 
the  people  we  must  put  fori^  workable 
programs  to  stabilize  the  !  economy  of 
agriculture.  This  prograih  must  be 
positive  and  one  of  action.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  the  following : 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  {the  Govern- 
ment is  now  supporting  the  entire  feed- 
grain  market  in  the  general  area  of  70 
percent  of  parity.  If  this  can  be  done 
at  this  level,  then  it  can  be  done  at  a 
higher  level.  In  order  to  gejt  agriculture 
back  on  its  feet  we  must  have  supports 
at  least  at  the  90  percent  of  parity  level 
based  on  a  fair  parity  fc^mula  using 
1946-49  as  the  base  period. 

Second.  The  90  percent  of  parity 
support  program  should  be  limited  to 
production  based  on  the  b^st  soil  con- 
servation practices  for  each  farm,  along 
with  reasonable  cross-ccHnpliance  meas- 
ures, j 

Third.  A  vast  new  program  to  seek 
out  and  establish  new  nuttltlonal  and 
industrial  uses  for  farm  products  should 
be  set  up  and  implemented  lon  the  most 
urgent  basis. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  serVe  the  vital 
needs  of  civil  defense,  it  is  pr(^)osed  that 
a  n£tional  emergency  food  storage  pro- 
gram be  set  up  to  transform  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  jinto  edible 
storables. 

Fifth.  It  I«  Imperative  thit  the  Presi- 
dent become  fully  knowledgeable  of  the 
facts  relating  to  our  rural  economy  and 
take  an  enlightened  stand  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  situation  does  iiot  continue 
in  its  present  demoralized  cohdition. 

Sixth.  We  have  an  abim^ance  In  the 
United  States  of  the  thing^  which  are 
necessary  to  man.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
world's  people  do  not  have  enough.  Let 
us  command  the  courage  to  make  the 
wisest  use  of  our  wealth  toTbenefit  not 
only  our  own  people  but  al»6  to  pull  the 
free  world  up  to  a  higher  jstandard  of 
living,  that  they  may  see  tot  themselves 
that  democracy  is  to  be  preferred  as  a 
way  of  life  over  communism. 

Surely,  It  Is  not  in  oiu-  concept  of 
democracy  that  farmers  are  to  be  held 
as  simple  economic  factors  iij  the  compu- 
tation of  the  gross  national  product. 
Farmers  are  people.  Farmers  are  first 
class  American  citizens,  entitled  to  full 
participation  in  the  prosperity  and  well 
being  which  ovu-  dynamic  and  expanding 
economy  can  produce.  Surely,  It  is  not 
in  our  concept  of  democracy  i  that  we  can 
accept  the  cold  materialistic  philosophy 
of  those  whose  only  answer  to  the  prob- 
Iwns  of  the  family  farmer  is  to  get  off  the 
farm  and  let  agriculture  become  big 
business.  The  family  farm  operation  Is 
a  way  of  life  but  more  than  this,  it  is  the 
most  efficient  method  of  fanning.  It  la 
this  way  of  life  and  this  efficient  manner 
of  farming  which  are  threAtmed  with 
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eeonomle  destmctlan.  In  the  nheenw  of 
the  farmer^  ataUttj  to  oontral  tata  ovn 
market  to  maintain  a  leiei  with  the  rest 
of  the  ceonnmy,  then  it  beconacs  the  dnty 
of  Oovemment  to  do  that  which  he  can- 
not do  for  htinatH. 

This  nation  stands  upon  the  thresfaold 
of  an  age  of  plenty,  the  like  of  wliich  the 
world  has  never  dreamed.  The  energy 
of  the  atom  and  the  powers  of  the  son 
areahootto  be  harnessed  to  do  the  labor 
of  tomorrow.  The  machines  of  automa- 
tion are  about  to  be  harnessed  to  do  the 
labor  of  tomorrow.  The  machines  of 
automation  are  already  taking  orer  the 
manotoDotis  and  demanding  tasks  of  in- 
dustrial prodoction  and  oSee  work.  The 
back-breaking  tasks  of  the  farm  are 
being  takoi  over  by  marhtnes  of  all 
types.  But.  this  age  of  plenty  will  never 
come  to  full  reality  if  these  machines  be- 
come Frankenstein  monsten  which  make 
fiffw^iwW'-  slaves  of  our  people.  But  if. 
through  otu-  resourcefulness  and  oar  in- 
genalty,  we  can  expand  oar  eoonomy  to 
all  the  people  by  ntUlitng  these  inven- 
tions for  good,  then  for  the  first  time 
there  are  prospects  of  plenty  not  only 
for  the  fortunate,  bat  for  alL  llaere  will 
be  leisure,  not  only  for  the  rich,  bot  for 
alL  Tbere  wlD  be  full  educaUcm  and 
cultaral  opportontties,  not  only  for  the 
wen-bom.  bat  for  the  son  and  daoghter 
of  the  factory  worker,  the  storekeqter 
and  the  sharecropper. 

This  is  the  mi^ty  dmllenge  of  the 
future.  As  Americans  we  most  rise  to 
meet  tlie  challenge  and  iaugiess  in  the 
freedoms  of  a  democratic  nation. 

This  m\ist  be  the  America  of  today — 
confident  and  unafraid,  ready  to  try  new 
solutions  to  new  problems,  fall  of  faith 
In  the  future,  with  faith  in  the  people 
and  with  faith  In  Ood. 
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CHANTILLY  AIRPORT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  onan- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob  jectkm  to 
the  reqoest  of  the  gentleman  from  OhloT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  to  be  most  accommodated, 
but  I  want  to  commend  the  dedsion  k>- 
catlng  the  new  airport  at  ChantiUy.  I 
have  kioked  that  point  up  on  the  map 
and  I  find  it  is  about  as  ckiee  to  West 
Virginia  as  it  could  posslldy  be  placed. 

May  I  say  that  if  the  Baltimore  air- 
port is  not  soltable  for  interim  use,  we 
o(xtiiaIly  Invite  Washington  visitors  to 
land  at  the  Cleveland  airport  and  come 
here  by  bus  or  by  train.  It  is  only  a 
little  bit  farther  away  than  the  Chan- 
tilly  airport  site. 


Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Shan  in- 
troduee  a  reeolotton  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  secTtre  an  agreement 
with  Jsj^an  to  protect  Ala^a-apawned 
salmon.  I  would  not  want  by  Inference 
to  give  the  idea  that  the  Japanese  have 
not  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  their  previ- 
ous agreement  with  ib,  nor  that  Japan 
has  not  cooperated  witti  as  by  free  in- 
terchange of  statistics  and  sdentifle 
data.  But  the  spirit  of  our  agreement 
with  Japan  requires  an  adjostment 
based  on  new  evidence  and  seienttflc 
knowledge  whMi  has  come  to  light  re- 
cently. "Hie  result  Is  our  red-safanon 
resource  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area  is  In 
serious  danger  of  almost  complete  de- 
{detlon  due  to  the  Japanese  high-seas 
fishing  fleet. 

I  hope  our  Government  will  request 
the  Government  of  Japan  prior  to  the 
1958  fishing  season  to  Impose  restraint 
upon  their  fishing  fleet  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  salmon  of  American 
origin  for  American  fishermen. 


PROTECTION  OF  ALASKA- 
SPAWNED  SALMON 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FRSSIDENTIB  MESSAGE  ON 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Ui.&^^aka, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Eb>use  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^ntieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mtasoaxl  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  oommend  the 
President's  statement  on  ttie  agricnl- 
taral  sitoation.  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  stodies  that  the  Johit 
Boonomir  Committee  recently  co.nplrted 
wliieh  went  into  t2ie  eeoanmic  features 
of  the  commercial  agricaltaral  problems. 
Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions for  a  remedy.  I  think  that  every- 
one must  face  up  to  the  economic  factors 
ttiat  exist  in  this  problem.  I  want  to 
call  attention  particularly  to  one  state- 
ment: It  has  not  been  adequately  modi- 
fied, that  is.  our  previous  policies,  to 
deal  with  the  effects  of  the  technok)gieal 
revolution  in  agriculture,  and  that  is  the 
underiyhig  economic  factor.  Tliere  are 
many  things  in  this  recommendation.  I 
might  say,  that  I  think  many  of  ns  can 
agree  with. 

FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hnx)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  p(Hnt  in  the  Racoaa. 

The  SFCAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  consider- 
ii«  the  Presidents  nbie-point  program 
as  ootlined  In  his  special  message  on 
agriculture,  I  feel  certain  these  recom- 
mendations win,  when  carefully  con- 
sidered and  written  into  legislation, 
assist  our  farmers  to  adjust  tlieir  opera- 
tions to  the  rapid  changes  taking  place 
In  agriculture.  These  changes  should 
lead  to  expanded  markets,  make  our 


■gricaitare  stronger,  and  provide 
Qomic  equality  for  the  fanner. 

I  sBpport  the  Presidff  nt's  recwrnnmria- 
tion  that  the  aerei«e-rean-re  feature  of 
the  son  Iwnk  be  aliandnned  after  the 
harvest  of  tills  years  crops.  The  acre- 
ace-reaerve  seetifon  of  the  aoU  bank  is 
an  emergency  program  and  has  aerred 
a  useful  purpose.  The  real  strength  in 
the  soil  bank  is  in  the  long-rance  pro- 
gram of  the  conservation  reserve.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  oon- 
aenration  Ptauvc  dMmkl  be  taroMiened 
and  strengthened.  I  am  hopefol  that 
great  benefits  wia  accrue  to  tlkfe  Nation 
from  the  long-range  operation  of  the 
eonsenratian-reserve  program.  While  it 
isaimed.  as  the  President  said,  at  overall 
crop-production  adjastments.  it  carries 
limitless  possiWm.iw  for  the  f atare.  I 
beheve  the  conservation  reserve  shoold 
have  every  penny  of  the  $450  milliOD 
recommended  by  the  President. 

Recoomiendations  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  given  autbcMitir  to  in- 
crease acreage  allotmants  for  cotton, 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanots  win 
provide  the  machinery  for  correcting  one 
<rf  the  serious  defects  in  the  operation  of 
present  programs.  Present  law  has  re- 
quired the  establishment  of  smaller  and 
mwnAy^ttr  quotas  until  many  small  family- 
slsed  f  aims  are  forced  into  an  oneoo- 
nomie  operation.  Quotas  in  themselves 
have  not  solved  oar  sorptus  probtems. 

The  proposal  that  acreage  aUotments 
for  com  should  be  eliminated  is  sqoarely 
in  line  with  the  facts.  The  acreage  al- 
lotment program  simply  has  not  worked. 
Only  about  one-seventh  of  the  com  pro- 
duced in  the  commercial  com  area  in 
1957  was  eligihle  for  the  full  price  sup- 
port. Most  com  farmers  simply  could 
not  afford  to  restrict  themselves  to  their 
allotments.  A  year  ago,  moreover,  62 
percent  of  tiie  com  fanners  who  voted 
In  the  r^erendum  favored  the  eUmina- 
tion  of  com  acreage  allotmienta. 

Rentoving  seme  of  the  acreage  con- 
trols would  simply  result  In  bigger  sur- 
pluses under  the  existing  basic  price- 
support  legislation.  Numbers  4,  &.  and 
6  of  the  President's  recommendations, 
therefore,  are  concerned  with  the  price- 
support  laws.  He  urges  that  the  escala- 
Ux-  clauses  under  which  the  level  of  price 
support  rises  as  the  surpluses  decline 
should  be  H'r'^T'ftt*^  Certainly  it  Is 
xiot  oommonsense  to  vend  bOlions  of 
dollars  in  surplus  disposal  only  to  aBow 
Incentive  supports  to  take  over  and  set 
the  stage  for  new  surpluses.  That  is 
precisely  the  case  under  the  prevailing 
escalator  clauses.  They  must  be  elimi- 
nated If  the  surplus  disposal  programs 
tLnA  the  soil  bank  are  to  achieve  their 
purpose. 

TTie  President  urges  that  price  support 
for  cotton  should  be  based  on  the  aver- 
age quality  of  the  crop  rather  than  on 
seven-eighths  Middling,  which  is  a  grade 
far  below  average  quality.  He  urges  that 
the  law  be  corrected  to  put  cotton  price 
supports  on  the  same  basis  as  aU  other 
crops.    This  is  sensible. 

Because  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
approach  for  determining  acreage  allot- 
ments and  price-support  levels  win  make 
additional  administrative  discretion  nec- 
essary, the  PresMent  proposes  that  the 
membership  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
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Corporation  Advisory  Board  should  be 
enlarged  from  5  to  7. 

Our  exports  of  agricultural  products 
In  fiscal  1957  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  $4.7  billion.  About  two-fifths  of  these 
exports  were  moved  through  Oovemment 
programs— and  particularly  through  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act,  or  Public  Law  480.  Our 
agricultural  exports  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  were  equivalent  to  the  production 
of  1  acre  of  United  States  cropland  out 
of  every  5.  It  is  very  large^  because  of 
our  export  programs  that  the  Govern- 
ment holdings  of  surplus  farm  products 
have  been  reduced  by  one-sixth  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  In  view  of  these 
accomplishments,  I  feel  sure  that  few. 
If  any.  Members  of  Congress  will  chal- 
teige  the  wisdom  of  a  1  year's  extension 
for  Public  Law  480  and  the  authorization 
of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  sales  for 
foreign  currencies. 

Finally,  I  most  heartily  endorse  the 
recommendation  that  research  efforts 
aimed  at  Increasing  industrial  uses  of 
farm  products  should  be  expanded.  Our 
farms  and  forests  are  a  major  source  of 
our  raw  materials.  Yet  only  a  very 
small  part  of  agricultural  production  is 
channeled  into  industrial  uses.  We  can 
and  we  must  develop  new  uses  and  new 
markets  for  our  siurplus  crops.  To  do 
this.  Increased  research  is  needed.  I 
conciur  also  in  increased  emphasis  for  the 
rural  development  program  envisioned 
by  the  President  in  his  message. 

The  program  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent aeems  to  be  an  eminently  sound  ap- 
proach to  our  farm  problMna.  i  have 
today  Introduced  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  oamr  out  the  reoommendatloni 
of  ttM  FrMidtnt. 


TAX  RBLIBP  FOR  CX>LLEOB  TUITION 

Mr,  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moui  consent  to  address  the  Rouae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlM  and  extend  my  re- 
marks.          

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years  ago, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him 
for  the  education  of  his  children.  At  that 
time,  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  many  of  our  young  people  were 
being  deprived  of  a  proper  education  be- 
cause parents  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  and  educating 
them.  I  urged  at  that  time  passage  of 
my  bill  because  it  would  have  provided 
tax  relief  for  the  proud  parent  who 
wanted  to  educate  his  child  but  could 
not  because  of  financial  hardship. 

The  following  year.  Congress  amended 
the  law  permitting  a  parent  to  continue 
to  claim  the  $600  dependency  allowance 
for  a  child  over  18  attending  college. 
This  legislation,  although  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  fell  far  short  of  my  legis- 
lative goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1955,  I  reintroduced 
my  bill.  In  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  said: 

It  Is  difficult  to  tmderttand  why  deductions 
are  now  allowed  for  medical  expenses,  ehUd- 
care  expenses,  charitable   donations,   death 


benefits,  and  other  expenses,  and  |^et.  when 
it  comes  to  educating  one's  own  4hlld,  the 
barrier  Is  raised.  The  present  $600  allowance 
has  become  obsolete  because  we  know  that 
to  maintain  and  educate  a  chUd  tn  college 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  allow- 
ance permitted  by  our  tax  law.         ; 

Needless  to  say,  this  measvure  died  a 
natural  death  in  the  House  Ccanmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  I  again  reintro- 
duced the  same  bilL 

On  this  occasion,  I  said: 

The  need  for  college-trained  people  has 
greatly  Increased.  The  future  teclinologlcal 
development,  health,  and  welfare  of  our 
country  Is  greatly  dependent  upon  ^e  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  other  professlstnal  peo- 
ple. In  most  Instances,  the  average  parent 
finds  It  beyond  his  financial  means  to  educate 
his  child  In  the  professions. 

Tax  relief  for  a  parent  who  want^  to  edu- 
cate his  child  represents  a  sound  and  wise 
investment  In  the  youth  of  America.  It  Is 
not  only  vital  to  o\ur  young  peoplo  but  Im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  Nation, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  bill  had  teccived 
favorable  consideration  5  years  ako  when 
first  introduced,  many  a  young  man 
would  have  followed  the  hard  intellectual 
road  to  science.  We  certainly  wbuld  not 
find  ourselves  in  the  present  predica- 
ment. 

It  took  the  dramatic  laimcftiing  of 
Russia's  sputniks  and  other  cmllenges 
to  make  us  realize  that  we  ha^e  done 
very  little  in  encouraging  the  ualization 
of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  oUr  young 
people.  We  had  to  suffer  a  damaging 
blow  to  our  solentlflo  and  teoh4olofflcal 
prestige  to  awaken  us  to  the  urgent  need 
for  more  scientists  and  englnt 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  once  and  for  all 
timet  remove  the  barrlert  and  dpen  the 
l«tM  to  education.  Let  ua  n«^  longer 
deprive  our  yount  ones  of  a  proier  edu- 
cation becauM  of  the  current  f(  Uaey  in 
ourtaxiawa. 


CONDITIONS  IN  COPPER  INI^aSTRY 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.!  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Uoall)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Hxcoro. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objebtion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnm  Illi- 
nois? r 
There  was  no  objection.  I 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
men from  the  copper-producin$  States 
have  introduced  today  legislation  de- 
signed to  place  a  floor  imder  the  copper 
industry  which  would  halt  a  doiwnward 
price  spiral  which  threatens  to  force 
many  producers  to  shut  down  tjieir  op- 
erations. Last  year  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  copper  in  the  United  States  was 
produced  in  my  Congressional  district, 
and  it  is  already  apparent  that  the 
drastic  curtailment  of  production  will 
create  serious  economic  problems  unless 
action  is  taken  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  keep  our  domestic  producers  in 
business.  i 
The  pertinent  facts  are  these  j 
First.  Copper  prices  have  betfi  In  a 
sharp  decline  for  the  past  year.; and  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  price  dropped 

from  27  cents  a  poimd  to  25  cents 

a  price  which  is  too  low  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  operate  at  a  proflt. 


Second.  Copper  is  a  basic  ^d  In  some 
cases  Irreplaceable  raw  material  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.         i 

Third.  For  reasons  of  naucmal  secu- 
rity, since  the  onset  of  the  Korean  war 
the  United  States  Government  has  un- 
derwritten new  production  which  It  is 
estimated  has  added  250,000  Itona  of  cop- 
per annually  to  American  ivoduction — 
an  expansion  which  represenlts  about  the 
same  flgiire  as  the  svirplusi  production 
which  has  depressed  prices  te  their  inree* 
ent  leveL  I 

Fourth.  Competition  for  tne  domestic 
market  from  low-cost  foreign  producers 
has  been  a  major  factor  iii  producing 
a  glutted  market  and  an  abnormally 
low  price — ^the  best  comparative  figures 
which  I  can  get  at  the  mom^t  Indicate 
that  while  the  average  hourly  wage  paid 
to  Arizona  miners  last  yea^  was  about 
$2.43,  the  total  dally  wage  paid  by  many 
foreign  producers  does  not  ^ceed  twice 
that  amoimt. 

Fifth.  American  copper  producers  are 
mining  the  lowest  grade  ore  and  pasring 
the  highest  wages  in  the  World  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  history  indicates 
that  the  American  copper  industry  has 
preferred  to  operate  under  ^ree  market 
conditions,  and  this  industry  has  only 
turned  to  the  Federal  Govenunent  for 
aid  now  as  a  last  resort  mebsure  when 
confronted  with  a  serious  crisis.  I  think 
there  is  good  reason  to  antic^te  that  if 
the  industry  can  receive  temporary  shel- 
ter against  disaster,  expanqlng  market 
conditions  will  soon  produce  I  a  healthier 
economic  climate  and  a  retuito  to  normal 
operations. 

m  my  opinion,  the  copptr  industry 
does  not  want  and  it  not  not  atlOnf  for 
the  protecUon  of  a  hit h  tariff.  Rowtvtr. 
due  to  decided  advantaiet  li  tM  by  low 
oott  fortim  producen,  while  the  market 
U  at  the  bottom  of  iti  preteiit  cycle,  the 
induttry  is  atkint  for  a  flo>r  and  im- 
port tax  which  wiU  \mA  to  MOance  out 
compeUUon  between  the  fbreign  and 
domestic  producer.  I 

In  fairness  to  the  copper  industry  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  sftice  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  H— when  copper 
prices  were  placed  under  strict  Govern- 
ment controls — copper  has  Ue^  sold  on 
the  free  market  In  this  country  except 
for  a  period  of  4  months  in  1949.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  inter- 
vening years  sp(Aesmen  for  the  copper 
industry  have  actually  urged  Congress 
to  suspend  the  Import  tax  the  industry 
was  entitled  to  imder  ourT  reciprocal 
trade  program.  As  near  as  ij  can  ascer- 
tain, the  wisest  spokesmen  fpr  the  cop- 
per industry  would  prefer  to  |go  through 
a  period  of  low  prices — ^whlchiwill  permit 
large  producers  to  at  least  stajow  a  slight 
proflt — and  expanding  markets,  rather 
than  press  for  legislation  which  would 
mean  a  high  tariff,  artificial  high  prices, 
and  shrinking  markets  for  cobper. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out  that  If 
our  Government  felt  It  wui  necessary 
to  expand  our  productive  capacity  for 
national  security  reasons  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  then  these  same 
reasons  of  national  security  require  at 
the  very  least  the  maintenahce  of  this 
expanded  capacity. 

It  is  also  significant  slnc<  the  most 
reliable  statistics  demonstrate  that  the 
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cost  of  producing  copper  has  increased 
about  one-third  since  a  24-cent  peril 
point  for  copper  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1951,  simple  equity  requires 
that  the  peril  point  be  updated  and  up- 
graded so  that  it  reflects  current  eco- 
nomic realities.  In  essence,  this  is  all 
that  the  copper  industry  is  requesting  of 
the  Congress  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  general  outline 
of  the  facts  which  have  compelled  mem- 
bers from  copper -producing  areas  to 
present  this  legislation  today.  Copper 
mining  is  one  of  the  2  or  3  largest  ex- 
tractive industries  in  our  country  today. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  unique  industry. 
In  copper  producing  sections  of  our 
country  entire  communities  have  been 
built  where  these  copper  deposits  are 
located,  and  once  mining  operations  are 
shut  down  these  communities  wither  on 
the  vine.  An  extractive  industry  like 
copper  or  steel  is  not  a  tap  which  can  be 
turned  on  and  off  overnight. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  reasons 
why  we  have  requested  a  new  floor  for 
the  copper  industry  at  this  time. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
BILL  RELATING  TO  IMPORT  TAX 
ON  COPPER 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Arl- 
lonat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariaona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  tocether  with  several 
other  Membert  on  both  tldet  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  introduced  a  biU  to  amend  the 
existing  copper  import  tax  legislation 
to  at  to  enable  the  copper  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  United  SUtet  to  survive. 

This  is  attempted  by  changing  the 
present  peril  point  of  24  cents  per  pound 
to  30  cents  per  pound  and  by  imposing 
a  4-cent-per-pound  import  tax  which 
shall  not  be  in  effect  when  the  domestic 
market  price  is  30  cents  per  pound  or 
more.  The  bill  thus  seeks  to  achieve 
needed  protection  for  the  domestic  cop- 
per industry  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
to  a  tnjninrmm  any  interference  with  for- 
eign trade.  It  would  leave  the  domestic 
market  wholly  free  to  all  copper  pro- 
ducers when  the  price  is  above  the  peril 
point. 

BACKOBOTTin) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has,  since 
1932,  provided  for  an  import  tax  on 
articles  of  imported  copper — 4  cents  per 
pound  on  most  items.  That  import  tax. 
however,  has  been  severely  cut  by  Presi- 
dential proclamations  under  foreign 
trade  agreements — GATT— specifically, 
the  4-cent  tax  was  cut  to  2  cents  in 
1949,  further  cut  to  1.8  cents  in  1957, 
and  Is  now  scheduled  to  be  cut  to  1.7 
cents  on  June  30,  1958.  And,  since  1951, 
by  act  of  Congress,  the  tax  has  been 
suspended  altogether,  with  the  support 
of  the  domestic  copper  producing  indus- 
try. The  suspension  enactments  in  1951. 
1953,  1954,  and  1955,  each  contained  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  the  suspension 
would  end  if  the  domestic  market  price 


of  copper  fell  below  24  cents  for  a  calen- 
dar month.  The  1955  suspension,  which 
is  still  in  effect  and  contains  such  pro- 
viso, will  terminate  on  Jime  30,  1958. 

Since  the  1955  suspension,  far-reach- 
ing changes  have  occurred  in  the  copper 
producing  Industry.  Substantial  in- 
creases in  foreign  production,  coupled 
with  constantly  increasing  wage  and 
other  costs  in  the  United  States,  have 
rendered  precarious  the  F>osition  of  the 
domestic  producing  industry.  The  do- 
mestic copper  price  has  fallen  from  a 
high  of  43  cents  per  pound  in  1955  and 
46  cents  in  1956  to  27  cents  per  pound, 
and  even  lower  for  custom  smelters,  at 
present.  The  price  in  Europe  has  fallen 
even  further,  the  London  metal  exchange 
price  being  now  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately 22  cents.  The  result  has 
been  shutdowns  and  important  curtail- 
ments at  practically  all  domestic  copper 
mines,  with  substantial  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  damage  to  the  communities 
and  States  involved. 

These  changes  and  their  consequences 
Indicate  the  necessity  both  for  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  import  tax  on  copper  at 
4  cents  per  pound,  and  for  a  revision  of 
the  so-called  peril  point,  that  is,  the  price 
below  which  the  import  tax  becomes  ef- 
fective. This  peril  point  should  be  set 
at  a  level  which  will  encourage  and 
maintain  an  active,  healthy  domestic 
copper  mining  industry.  Reestablish- 
ment  of  the  import  tax  at  4  cents  per 
pound  will  afford  some  real  measure  of 
protection  when  the  price  falls  below 
that  peril  point. 

BCNAKATIOM  Of  WnCXTK  MK}VISIOMS  OF 


aav«  ov  nCToar  x*x.  teaa  «S4i> 


The  rates  of  import  tax  wt  forth  in 
the  present  bill  are  the  tame  at  oriffi- 
nally  enacted  in  1992.  at  foUowt: 

On  copper-bearing  ores  and  concen- 
trates, and  on  copper  in  various  specified 
forms,  such  as  ban.  Ingots,  rods,  sheets, 
tubes,  wire,  and  plates,  the  rate  it  4 
cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  articles  dutiable  under 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  which  copper 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
the  rate  is  3  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  other  articles  dutiable  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  contain  4  per- 
cent or  more  of  copper  by  weight,  the 
rate  of  tax  is  3  percent  ad  valorem  or 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  poimd, 
whichever  is  lower. 

WHKN  TAX  WOULD  BX  APPUCABLZ   (SEC.  4S4S(A)) 

The  bill  provides  that  import  taxes  at 
the  above  rates  will  become  applicable  if 
the  average  domestic  price  of  copper  has 
fallen  below  the  30  cents  per  pound  peril 
point  for  a  period  of  1  month.  But,  if  in 
any  succeeding  period  of  1  month,  such 
price  has  risen  to  30  cents  per  pound 
or  more,  the  tax  will  be  suspended.  De- 
termination of  the  domestic  market 
price  of  copper  will  be  made  monthly  by 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

These  provisions  will  result  In  an 
alternating  "on"  and  "off"  application 
of  the  import  tax  depending  on  the  do- 
mestic market  price  of  copper,  and  thus 
the  reUef  afforded  by  the  bill  will  be 
automatic  and  prompt.  It  is  believed 
that  these  provisions  are  fe£isible  and 
capable  of  easy  administration. 


The  provision — section  4542  (b)— of 
the  bill  which  prescribes  how  the  aver- 
age market  price  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Conmiission  is  the  same  as  the  pro- 
visions for  such  determination  contained 
in  Uie  suspension  legislation  of  1951, 
1953,  1954.  and  1955. 

"SMTET  nrro  wakzrottsb"  pkovibiow 

(SEC.    4543(A)) 

Provisions  of  existing  law  relating  to 
customs  clearance,  and  bonded  ware- 
house entry  and  withdrawal,  were  not 
designed  for  dealing  with  an  article  sub- 
ject to  an  import  tax  which  is  applicable 
only  part  of  the  time. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  section  4543  of  the 
bill,  dealing  with  the  entry  of  certain 
imported  copper  material  into  bonded 
warehouse,  has  been  inserted  to  close  an 
obvious  loophole  which  would  otherwise 
exist.  Without  this  provision,  it  would 
be  i>ossible,  under  existing  law,  to  bring 
into  the  country  unlimited  amounts  of 
copper,  free  of  import  tax,  at  times  when 
it  was  known,  or  known  to  be  probable, 
that  the  import  tax  would  soon  be  in  ef- 
fect, that  is,  soon  be  "on."  That  could 
substantially  nullify  the  effects  of  the 
tax. 

To  prevent  such  a  result,  section  4543 
(a)  provides  that,  at  times  when  the  im- 
port tax  is  not  in  effect,  that  is,  is  "off," 
copper  in  the  specified  forms  can  be 
entered  through  customs,  or  withdrawn 
from  bonded  warehouse,  only  when  ac- 
companied by  a  certification  that  it  is 
"imported  for  use"  or  "sold  for  use." 
that  Is,  Imported  by  a  person,  or  sold  to 
a  purchaser,  who  intends  to  manufao- 
ture  a  different  article  from  It 

The  provision  is  thus  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  through  customs,  or  with- 
drawal from  bond,  of  tax-free  copper, 
unlets  it  it  to  to  into  contumption. 
avBAi.  ov  um  •osKNawe  ikpobt  tax  (■». 
«•«»  <c>> 

The  provision  for  repealing  the  pretmt 
copper  ixnport  tax  suspension  law— Pub- 
lic Law  S8  of  the  82d  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion— is  necessary  because  such  law  now 
'  suspends  the  very  sections  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  which  the  present  bill 
would  amend,  and  there  thus  might  be 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  later  or 
earlier  enactment  should  prevail. 
"TBXAncxNT  FRoviDXD  ros  iMPOKTs"  ntovmozT 

(BBC.  4S4S    (D)> 

The  first  part  of  this  provision,  prior 
to  the  proviso,  in  effect  provides  that  the 
Import  tax  rates  on  copper — for  ex- 
ample, 4  cents  per  pound  on  most 
items — ^reestablished  by  the  present  bill, 
shall  for  purposes  of  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  In  effect  continuoiisly  since 
1932.  Unless  this  provision  is  inserted, 
the  rate  in  effect  on  January  1,  1955— 
which  rate  on  such  date  the  President 
can,  pursuant  to  such  section  350.  cut 
by  not  more  than  15  percent  in  order  to 
carry  out  trade  agreements  entered  into 
on  or  after  June  12.  1955— would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  considered  to  be  2  cents 
per  pound,  rather  than  4  cents. 

The  second  part  of  the  provision,  con- 
sisting of  the  proviso,  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  permit  administrative  officials 
to  reestablish,  in  existing  trade  agree- 
ments, the  import-tax  rates  imposed  by 
the   bill,  and   to  make  other  changes 
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ttkeretn,  without  coins  throusli  certain 
f  wmal  reqidnments  of  tlie  Trade  Agree- 
ments Eztoosicn  Act. 

The  above  provtaton,  and  Indeed  ttM 
entire  bin.  Is  designed  to  (verate  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  vote,  dur- 
ing the  present  session,  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  several  other  Monbers 
of  Congress  from  the  West.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  halt  the  Importation  of  ex- 
cessive amoimts  ctf  foreign-mined  cop- 
per. The  legislation  will  also  halt  the 
comcomitant  of  this  excessive  importa- 
tion— the  exportation  of  the  jobs  of  our 
miners  to  foreign  lands. 

The  seriousness  of  the  ciurent  copper 
situation  cannot  be  exaggerated.  De- 
mote drastic  curtailment  of  domestic 
production— in  my  district  akme  nearly 
900  copper  miners  have  been  laid  off — 
the  price  of  the  metal  continues  to  drop. 
This  week  it  hit  a  new  low  of  25  cents 
per  pound.  At  this  figure,  our  domestic 
mines  cannot  operate  profitably. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  little  sympathy 
with  those  who  maintain  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  import  tax  on  copper  will 
ruin  the  economy  of  some  of  oiu*  friends 
in  South  America.  It  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  short-sighted  poli- 
cies of  these  governments  that  the  cur- 
rent copper  crisis  is  upon  us. 

The  Chilean  Oovemment,  for  example, 
rigidly  regulates  the  production  of  the 
American-owned  copper  mines  within  its 
borders.  To  date.  I  am  informed,  it  has 
refused  to  permit  th^se  countries  to  cut 
confer  production.  As  a  result,  foreign- 
mined  copper  continues  to  add  to  the 
world  siu-plus,  further  contributing  to 
price  declines. 

I  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  while 
the  miners  In  Utah  and  other  parts  of 
the  West  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  cut- 
back in  world  copper  production.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  keep  quiet  while  the  Chil- 
ean Government  continues  to  reap  reve- 
nue from  copper  production,  while  the 
local  government  imits  and  schools  in 
Utah  lose  one  of  their  major  revenue 
sources — ^the  tax  income  from  copper 
properties. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  with 
approval  a  recent  statement  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric.  the  Honorable 
DAmxi.  A.  Reed,  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  this  body. 
Representative  Reed  said  recently: 

Our  industry  should  not  be  required  to 
survive  In  tlie  United  States  by  sufferance  of 
the  American  State  Department.  •  •  •  We 
must  brtng  to  a  halt  the  prevailing  practice 
of  legislative  amendment  by  I^ederal  bureaxis 
and  return  to  Congress  the  primary  reeponsl- 
biUty  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
our  tariff  policy. 

ReiM-esentative  I^xd  is  100  percent 
correct.  There  is  something  wrong  with 
a  national  trade  policy  that  promotes 
boom  towns  in  French  Morocco  and 
leaves  ghost  towns  in  Utah  and  the  rest 
of  the  mining  districts  in  the  West. 


I  hope  the  House  Ways  aitd  Means 
Committee  will  schedule  an  early  hear- 
ing on  this  legislatton  to  affori  our  do- 
mestic copper  mining  mdustry  the  pro- 
tection it  must  have  to  survlveJ 


REASSIONINa    SCIENCE    AITACH^ 


Mr. '  ruyyo.    Mr.    Speaka ,    _    

unanimous  consent  to  address  me  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  azxl  extend 
my  remarks.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rdm  Penn- 
sylvania? I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ss  indeed 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  Department 
ot  State  has  at  long  last  seen  fit  jto  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  scientiHc  devel- 
opments by  filling  the  long-vacant  posi- 
tion of  science  adviser  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Wallace  R.  Brode. 

I  trust  that  Dr.  Brode's  first  order  of 
business  will  be  to  recruit  an  efficient 
staff  of  science  attach^  to  implement 
a  uniform  interfiow  of  scientiftc  infor- 
mati<m. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Johk  Moss, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcomntittee  on 
Government  Operations  dealikig  with 
the  dissemination  of  Govemmeht  infor- 
mation, was  one  of  the  prime  motivating 
forces  in  this  action  in  support  of  my 
request  of  January  3.  1956,  in  which  I 
demanded  the  reimplementation  of  the 
science  adviser  program  which  had  been 
discontinued  by  the  withdrawal  of 
science  attaches  from  stations  Abroad. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  this  program 
had  been  competently  staffed  aild  main- 
tained since  its  inception  in  1J51,  it  is 
doubtful  if  our  international  Scientific 
posture  would  be  as  embarrass  ng  as  it 
is  today. 

Finally,  It  Is  Interesting  to  ijote  that 
the  failu*'e  to  continue  the  soiree  at- 
tach§  program  as  I  requested  in  1956 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  fun(iB  in  the 
Department  of  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Department  of  State  has  ad- 
mitted in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  Mos^  dated 
January  13,  1958,  that  it  never  itquested 
funds  for  this  program  from  Congress. 


i, 


THE  PRESIDENTT3  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rein  Okla- 
homa? I 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.' a  great 
deal  could  be  said  about  the  message 
on  agriculture  that  we  received  from 
the  White  House  this  morning,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  fewures  of 
the  message  which  deal  with  piilce  sup- 
ports. I  think  the  most  signiflcttit  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  it  is  ^at  this 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  put  tttese  rec- 
ommendations into  effect. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
BupKakKT,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDE^tSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ooneur  In  what  the  gentle- 
man has  Just  said.  i 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  House  is  fully  aware  of  the  gentle- 
man's keen  interest  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  i  observation 
I  would  like  to  make  is  that  tf  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  admlnisiration  were 
adopted,  it  would  have  tlbe  effect  of 
mating  the  Secretary  of  Atriculture  an 
economic  czar  over  the  American  farm- 
er. This  message  not  only  recommends 
that  we  change  the  level  of  the  flexible 
price  support  system  further  downward 
to  a  minimum  of  60  percent  on  basic 
commodities  instead  of  the  present  75- 
percent  minimum,  but  it  would  also  abol- 
ish the  factors  that  give  ttiej  farmer  any 
protection.  Thus  the  fourtl^  recommen- 
daticoi  states: 


The   escalator   Clauses   In 
should  be  abolished. 


t  xe   basic   law 


If  we  adopt  the  recommendations  in 
this  message  we  will  be  saying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  '"For  any  rea- 
son or  for  no  reason  you  can  set  the  level 
of  supports  at  60  percent  of  parity." 
Every  farmer  in  America  knows  what 
Benson  would  do  with  that.  This  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  give  him  that  power 
over  the  farm  people  of  thi^  country. 


1958 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MENAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  PRICE  SUP- 
PORTS I 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN. '  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  io  revise  and 
extend  my  ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g«itlema^  fnmi  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDEtlSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  accept  the  recommendations 
sent  down  here  today  relative  to  price 
supports  will  mean  a  further  decline  in 
the  agricultural  economy  ol!  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  felt  very  much 
heartened  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albekt],  state  that  in 
his  opinion  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  approve  any  such  recom- 
mendations on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  demonstrated 
no  sympathy  whatsoever  with  the  price 
supp<»t  program,  to  be  put)  into  ^ect. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  "tHE  PRES- 
IDENT ON  AGRICULtURE 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr. 
should  like  to  add  my  feeble  Ivolce  to  the 
comments  just  made  by  m|y  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  CarI  Andersen] 
and  by  my  colleague  from|  CMclohama 
(Mr.  Albert]  relative  to  thei  President's 
message.  1  think  everyone  knows  and 
would  readily  concede  that  American 
agriculture  has  not  shared  i^  the  pros- 


Speaker,   I 


perity  that  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  has 
enjoyed  for  the  past  few  years.  In 
fact,  the  President's  message  concedes 
that  our  farmers  have  not  enjoyed  that 
prosperity.  But  what  does  the  message 
propose  to  do  about  it?  Does  it  suggest 
more  income?  Does  it  promise  more 
income?  It  does  not.  It  simply  offers 
more  work,  more  acres  to  be  farmed,  in 
return  for  lower  prices.  In  other  words, 
it  offers  more  work  for  less  pay.  Such 
does  not  bear  the  prospects  of  increas- 
ing farm  income  or  of  giving  farmers  a 
fairer  share  of  the  Nation's  current  pros- 
perity. 

The  administration  has  up  until  now 
received  every  single  thing  it  has  re- 
quested of  Congress  to  bring  the  farmers 
of  the  country  parity  at  the  market 
place.  That  was  its  campaign  promise 
of  1952 — "parity  at  the  market  place." 
It  first  sought  flexible  supports  and  got 
it.  It  next  sought  the  Siirplus  Property 
Disposal  Act,  and  got  that.  It  next 
sought  the  rural  development  program 
and  got  that.  Then  they  sought  the  soil 
bank,  which  was  represented  as  a  cure- 
all,  and  Congress  gave  them  that.  Now 
they  concede  defeat  and  propose  to 
throw  most  of  what  they  sought  and  got 
out  the  window.  Now  they  seek  some- 
thing else.  They  seem  to  be  groping  in 
the  dark  with  no  assurance  of  where 
they  are  going  or  when  they  will  get 
there.  It  all  adds  up  to  5  years  of  utter 
failure  and  broken  promises. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  political  about 
this  thing.  We  have  already  had  too 
much  of  that  I  think  the  Secretary 
should  be  given  a  fair  hearing  \n  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be.  I  think  the  Members  on  both 
sides  ought  to  listen  to  him  attentively, 
and  both  sides  ought  to  be  willing  to 
listen  to  the  views  of  the  other.  Neither 
should  be  so  rigid  and  firm  in  their 
actions  and  thinking  as  they  sometimes 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  President  and  Secretary  Benson 
are  going  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress and  our  farmers  that  the  thing 
farmers  need  is  more  work  and  less  pay ; 
but  I  am  willing  to  listen.  However,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  much 
better  proof  and  argument  than  has 
been  offered  up  until  now. 

For  5  years  now  we  have  been  waiting 
on  the  program  which  they  promised 
would  give  our  farmers  parity  at  the 
market  place.  In  fact,  we  are  well  on 
hito  the  sixth  year  of  waiting.  Instead 
of  things  getting  better  imder  Elsen- 
hower and  Benson,  they  have  gotten 
worse.  And  this  is  true  even  though 
they  have  gotten  from  the  Congress 
eversrthing  they  have  asked  for. 

We  are  getting  somewhat  used  to  these 
annual  messages.  We  are  offered  a  new 
program  every  12  months.  As  the  new 
programs  have  been  enacted  the  econ- 
omy of  the  American  farmer  gets  worse, 
the  surpluses  get  larger,  and  the  agri- 
cultural budget  grows  and  grows  and 
grows.  We  just  do  not  get  anywhere 
tmder  the  administration's  new  pro- 
grams.   It  is  very  discouraging. 

But  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  a  fair 
hearing.  And  I  want  him  to  have  it.  I 
should  warn  however  that  when  consid- 
ering the  failure  of  the  administration's 
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various  programs  up  imtil  now  the  Sec- 
retary is  going  to  have  to  be  mighty 
convincing  in  order  to  sell  this  latest 
program  to  the  farmers  and  the  Con- 
gress. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     &fr.   Speaker.   I 

ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requect  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GAS  BILL 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ddvcell)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  must  be  alerted  to  the 
fact  that  the  gas  and  oil  lobby  again 
proposes  to  make  a  raid  on  the  pocket- 
book  of  American  families  using  gas  for 
cooking  and  heating.  The  gas  bill 
which  was  vetoed  during  the  84th  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  vinscrupulous  lob- 
bying practices  of  the  gas  and  oil 
people,  is  again  to  be  brought  before 
Congress  this  session,  probably  early  in 
February. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing it  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  bill  will  cost  each  American  family 
using  gas  for  domestic  purposes  between 
$40  and  $80  per  year  in  additional  gas 
bills,  and  will  result  id -a  windfall  of  over 
$1  billion  per  year  for  the  greedy,  un- 
conscionable group  that  seeks  its  pas- 
sage. Unless  this  legislation  is  defeated 
the  hard-earned  paycheck  of  the  Ameri- 
can family  is  going  to  be  raided  to  fatten 
the  income  of  the  gas  and  oil  people. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment, 
I  have  consulted  with  him.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  permitted  to  re- 
port on  Tuesday  for  consideration  on 
Tuesday  the  first  supplemental  defense 
appropriation  bill,  any  record  votes  to 
go  over  vmtil  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE  BOTH 
REALISTIC  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  farm  message,  and  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  place 
the  President's  program  in  operation.  It 
is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  problem. 
The  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture enables  a  farmer  today  to  produce 
as  much  in  1  hour  as  his  father  produced 
m  2  hours  back  in  1940. 

The  President  points  out  very  plainly 
that  the  solution  to  the  surplus  problem 
is  not  ever  more  stringent  acreage  con- 
trols. Acreage  allotments  are  already  so 
small  that  they  have  made  it  impossible 
for  many  farmers  and  ranchers  to  oper- 
ate efficiently  under  them. 

Nor  are  price  supports  and  acreage 
controls  the  answer  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  millions  of  farmers  whose  operations 
are  already  too  limited  to  provide  them  a 
decent  living. 

I  say  again  that  this  is  a  realistic  mes- 
sage. It  urges  expansion  of  the  rural 
delevopment  program  to  help  the  people 
of  imderdeveloped  areas  and  the  opera- 
tors of  small  low-income  farms.  I  sup- 
port that  program  vigorously. 

The  President  makes  sound  recom- 
mendations that  will  help  farm  families 
adjust  to  present-day  conditions.  He 
urges  termination  of  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  with  the  1958  crops  and 
greater  emphasis  on  the  conservation  re- 
serve. This  makes  sense.  The  acreage 
reserve  has  done  much  of  the  job  it  was 
set  up  to  do.  It  is  a  short-term  program. 
The  conservation  reserve  in  1959  can 
take  over  the  longer  time  job  of  land-use 
adjustment — and  return  benefits  to  all 
our  people  in  wiser  use  of  our  soil,  water, 
and  timber  resources. 

I  support  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
have  discretionary  authority  to  raise 
acreage  allotments  for  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram that  is  a  proven  failure.  Rela- 
tively few  com  producers  comply  with 
acreage  allotments  for  com.  It  is  Just 
realistic  therefore  to  abolish  the  com 
allotments  as  the  message  recommends 
and  give  com  producers  the  greater  free- 
dom they  desire. 

Similarly,  it  makes  no  sense  to  engage 
in  huge  surplus  disposal  programs  while 
at  the  same  time  retaining  price  support 
formulas  that  tend  to  result  in  new  sur- 
pluses. I  support  ttie  proposal  to  abol- 
ish the  escalator  clauses. 

I  also  endorse  the  recommendations 
that  price  support  for  cotton  should  be 
based  on  the  average  quality  of  the  crop 
and  that  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Advisory 
Board  be  enlai^ed. 

One  of  agriculture's  greatest  needs  Is 
market  expansion.  The  President  lu-ges 
that  Public  Law  480  under  which  many 
of  om-  stirpluses  are  being  moved  should 
be  extended.  He  urges  also  that  re- 
search efforts  should  be  expanded  for 
widening  markets  and  finding  new  uses 
for  agricultural  production.  I  heartily 
concur  in  these  proposals. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  this  Is  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion. Adoption  oJ  these  recommenda- 
tions will  help  m&ke  our  aerrlculture 
stronger  and  will  give  our  farm  and 
ranch  families  more  freedom  to  make 
their  own  decisions. 


WIDOWS,  MOTHERS,  AND  RETIRED 
WOMEN 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  S  of 
the  9  bills  which  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 8  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  merit  particularly  close  attention 
because  they  reach  into  questions  that 
are  basic  to  our  whole  coiscept  of  pub- 
lic welfare  and  that  effect,  in  a  very 
real  way,  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

No  one  can  question  that  the  widowed 
mother  who  has  been  enabled  through 
the  survivors  insurance  program  to  hold 
her  family  together  and  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  her  children  until  they 
are  grown  has  performed  a  task  that 
demands  courage  and  strength.  Of  the 
many  categories  of  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, she  is  among  the  most  deserv- 
ing in  that  her  social  security  payments 
can  make  it  possible  for  her  to  care 
for  her  children,  to  train  and  educate 
them,  and  so  to  contribute — in  this  per- 
sonal way — to  the  coimtry's  strength 
through  its  youth. 

When  her  youngest  child  becomes  18. 
and  her  responsibilities  effectively  come 
then  to  an  end,  her  social  security  pay- 
ments stop  until  such  time  as  she  be- 
comes eligible  for  benefits  in  her  own 
right.  Frequently  this  occurs  when  she 
is  too  old  to  find  adequate  employment 
for  her  own  support.  Particularly  in 
light  of  the  struggle  that  she  has  gone 
through  to  maintain  her  family,  the 
hardsMp  that  this  reduction  in  Income 
works  is  severe  in  the  extreme.  For 
what  we  are  really  saying  to  her  now 
Is.  "True,  we  agree  that  you  deserve  as- 
sistance for  the  worthy  purpose  of  rais- 
ing your  children.  Now  that  you  have 
performed  your  fimction,  however,  your 
Job  is  done  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  you  must  shift  for  yourself  as  best 
you  can." 

I  submit  that  this  attitude,  even 
though  not  announced  in  so  many  words, 
runs  exactly  coimter  to  an  enlightened 
philosophy  of  social  welfare.  We  must, 
it  seems  to  me.  continue  to  assist  those 
women  as  my  bill,  H,  R.  9841,  will  do. 
who  are  forced  to  enter  the  labor  market 
at  an  age  when  Uttle  or  no  hope  of 
securing  work  exists. 

H.  R.  9841  will  continue  benefits  to 
women  who  are  50  years  old  when  their 
youngest  child  reaches  18.  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  all  himianity  and  justice, 
we  can  do  no  less  than  this. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
widow  of  an  insured  worker  who  had 
during  her  husband's  Ufetbne  been  re- 
ceiving with  him  OA8I  benefits.  While, 
of  course,  her  payments  are  not  stopped, 
as  in  the  previous  ease,  they  are  now  cut 
in  half  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Tliis  time  we  are  concerned  with 
women  who  are  too  old  to  be  expected  to 
earn  a  living,  even  if  Jobs  for  them  ex- 
isted. And  yet.  in  what  is  f  requenUy  the 
last  years  of  their  Uvea,  they  must  adjust 


to  a  social-security  income  that  is  re- 
duced by  50  percent.  Adjustment  must 
too  often  mean  giving  up  a  ihome  and 
familiar  surround tnga.  dependency  on 
relatives  or  reduction  to  substandard 
living  conditions.  i 

In  H.  R.  9837, 1  provide  thai  a  widow's 
benefit  be  the  same  as  her  husband's 
primary  insiu^nce  amount.  While  tills 
still  represents  a  25-percent  reduction 
from  the  previous  family  benefit,  it  will 
at  least  help  to  insure  a  minimal  decent 
living  standard.  Again,  can  ice  in  good 
conscience  do  less? 

Finally,  I  believe  that  it  Is  oi  great  im- 
portance to  provide  full  beneflts  to  wom- 
en at  the  retirement  age  of  62,  rather 
than  the  reduced  benefits  th^  now  re- 
ceive at  that  age.  1 

When  the  Social  Securltyl  Act  was 
amended  in  1956  to  make  wom^n  workers 
and  survivors  insvu^nce  b^ieflciaries 
eUgible  for  benefits  at  62.  it  Was  recog- 
nized that  for  older  women,  employment 
is  difficult  to  find  and  to  retain  on  a  basis 
that  Is  regular  enough  to  provide  for 
their  needs.  In  going  this  flu*  toward 
recognizing  the  economic  fa«ts  of  Ufe 
affecting  women  workers,  the  amend- 
ment was  a  progressive  steo.  But  in 
stopping  short  of  providing  f  3ll  benefits 
at  62,  the  intent  of  the  amenclaient  was. 
in  my  opinion,  perverted. 

In  actual  practice,  this  is  j  what  too 
often  happens:  A  woman  who  has  earned 
the  right  to  OASI  benefits  finds  that  well 
before  she  has  reached  retirement  age. 
illness  or  infirmity,  or  prejudice  in  the 
labor  market  against  older  wo^en  work- 
ers is  forcing  her  into  a  dej^ndent  or 
marginal  condition.  The  onlj  hope  for 
her  independence,  or  often,  fof  her  very 
subsistence  hes  in  her  comiag  social- 
security  benefit.  Her  62d  bir^day  fre- 
quently represents  salvation.    • 

Finally,  she  is  presented  with  the  al- 
ternative, on  reaching  62.  of  accepting 
reduced  benefits  then,  or  of  waiting  3 
more  years  for  full  benefits.  Although 
she  knows  that  she  must  be  satisfied  with 
reduced  beneflts  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
if  she  elects  them  before  65,  ii  Is  none- 
theless not  likely  that  she  will  Wait  those 
3  years.  The  act  now  says  she  is  eligible 
for  benefits  at  62.  The  present  reduc- 
tion made  for  accepting  benefits  then 
can  only  be  construed  as  discrikninatory. 
if  not  actually  punitive.  H.  H.  9839.  in 
providing  full  beneflts  to  women  at  62. 
will  restore  the  intent  of  Congress  to  the 
act.  I 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  i  proposed 
amendments  are  necessary;  ithey  are 
Just;  and  they  are  consistent!  with  the 
basic  humanitarian  principles  that  gave 
birth  to  the  social-security  program.  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  give  each  of 
them  their  careful  thought,  and  that 
they  communicate  their  views  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  ftnd 
Means  Committee. 
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I  the  Ways  and 
CHAiLENOE 


MEETTNa  THE  SOVIET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temport.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Bouse,  tie  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  HcMttruLo]  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
text  of  President  Elsenhower'4  reply  to 
the  two  proposals  of  Bulganln  was  pub- 


lished in  the  newspapers  ^f  January  13« 
He  made  three  major  prdposals.  I  be- 
lieve they  wnv  constructive  In  principle 
and  I  shall  support  the  bctat  program  of 
Implementation  which  the! executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Ooirermnent  can 
develop.  i 

I  plan  to  comment  tods^  on  the  part 
of  his  proposal  which  he !  stated  and  I 
quote  "to  be  the  most  important  proUem 
which  faces  the  world  to4ay."  I  quote 
the  pohit  designated  in  his  reply  as  S 
(a):  I 

3.  I  now  make,  ifr.  Clialn:^n,  a  proposal 
to  solve  what  I  consider  to  top  the  nuwt  Im- 
p>rtant  problem  which  fa^es  the  world 
today:  | 

(a)  I  pitqjoM  that  we  a«^  that  outer 
■pace  should  be  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. We  face  a  decisive  moment  In  history 
In  relation  to  this  matter.  Both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stateal  are  now  using 
outer  space  for  the  testing  M  missiles  de- 
signed for  military  purposeai  Tb*  tim^^  to 
stop  Is  now. 

I  recall  to  you  that  a  decads  ago,  when 
the  United  States  had  a  moniipoly  of  atomic 
weapons  and  of  atomic  experience,  we  offered 
to  renounce  the  making  of  aitomlc  weapons 
and  to  make  the  use  of  ato^c  energy  an 
international  asset  for  peaceful  pxirposes 
only.  If  only  that  offer  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would  not  now  be 
the  danger  from  nuclear  weapons  which  you 
describe.  | 

The  nations  of  the  waK|d  face  today 
another  choice  perhaps  even  [more  momen- 
tous than  that  of  1948.  Tha^  relates  to  the 
use  of  outer  space.  Let  us  this  time,  and 
In  time,  make  the  right  choloe,  the  peaceful 
choice. 

There  are  about  to  be  perfbeted  and  pro- 
duced powerful  new  weapon4  which.  avaU- 
lag  of  outer  space,  will  greatly  increaae  the 
capacity  of  the  human  race  tS  destroy  Itself. 

And  this  is  the  President  speaking  on 
his  own  responsibiUty — the  Commando* 
in  Chief  of  all  the  defense  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

If  indeed  it  be  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  should  not  go  on  ph>duclng  ever- 
newer  types  of  weapons,  can  We  not  stop  the 
production  of  such  weapons  which  would 
use  or.  more  accurately,  misxne,  outer  space, 
now  for  the  first  time  opening  up  as  a  field 
for  man's  exploration?  Should  not  outer 
space  be  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
mankind  and  denied  to  the  purposes  (rf  war? 
That  Is  my  proposal.  | 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  no^  be  in  closer 

agreement  with  the  Presid«tat's  words  as 
quoted.  The  problem  weYace  is.  How 
can  we  persuade  the  Sovie^  to  agree  to 
cooperate  in  bringing  into  being  a 
giiaranteed  arrangement  t^t  will  Insure 
the  people  of  the  world  that  outer  space 
should  be  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses? 1 

The  Soviets  have  provei^  by  their  ac- 
tions, during  the  years  when  they  were 
far  behind  us  in  almost  every  phase  of 
military  power,  that  they  Would  xu>t  co- 
operate with  the  family 
establishing  a  peaceful  i 
not  recount  the  record  of  . 
promising  obstructions  bot 
without  the  United  Natl 

Now  that  we  have  witL. 
ward  surge  in  space  weap^ 
based  on  demonstrated  advi 
propulsion  power,  are  ther^ 
us  who  believe  that  this  ad(L^  ^^^  „«» 
cause  them  to  become  more  iconciUato^ 
Can  we  as  reasonable  men  Expect  a  new 
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humility  to  govern  their  actions?  The 
President  has  many  times  before  and  now 
once  again  pleads  for  deeds  instead  of 
words. 

Until  those  peaceful  deeds  demcmstrate 
a  sincere  desire  for  universal  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets,  we  of  the  free  world 
would  be  fools  indeed  as  well  as  traitors 
to  our  birthright  of  freedom  if  we  falter 
for  a  minute  in  our  vigilance  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  liberty. 

While  we  explore  therefore  every 
avenue,  every  op[>ortunity  for  construc- 
tive   negotiations    in    the    direction    of 

peace — we  must  prudently  pursue  the 
goal  of  miUtary  strength — strength 
which  can  be  used  if  negotiations  fail — 
strength  to  protect  the  freedom  of  our 
own  country  and  the  strength  to  help 
our  allies  in  the  free  world  against  the 
Communist  i«gres8or  if  he  decides  to 
strike  for  world  domination. 

I  want  to  stress  the  point. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations  organization, 
but  due  to  the  delay  which  is  inherent 
in  that  organization  and  the  obstructive 
power  of  the  veto^we  must  initiate  pro- 
tective research  and  development  prior 
to  and  pending  such  possible  collective 
action. 

What  is  OUT  military  strength  today? 
Has  the  Soviet  suddenly  relegated  our 
former  military  superiority  to  one  of  in- 
feriority to  theh^?  What  is  the  signif- 
icance from  a  miUtary  standpoint  of  the 
two  sputniks  and  their  vigorous  and  ap- 
parently well  advanced  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program?  These  and 
many  other  questions  must  be  resolved 
in  the  Interest  of  national  survival  and 
they  demand  a  clear  cut  national  poUcy 
followed  by  a  national  program  to  imple- 
ment that  policy. 

This  Congi-ess  will  hear  much  about 
ovu-  missile  defeat.  This  will  be  good.  It 
is  a  time  for  sjjeech  and  debate,  for  the 
congress  to  show  its  greatness  and  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  granting  powers  to 
elected  officials. 

This  is  a  particular  burden  on  those 
among  us  who  are  assigned  to  certain 
committees.  For  one.  I  feel  the  duty  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy — the  duty  to  express 
my  deep  convictions — convictions  based 
on  a  variety  of  information  pertaining 
to  scientific  information  now  in  being 
and  in  prospect.  As  we  start  this  year 
we  find  the  United  States  in  a  new  role- 
playing  "follow  the  leader"  behind  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A  few  short  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
was  racing  to  duplicate  our  technical 
supremacy. 

For  4  years  they  engaged  in  a  crash 
effort  to  duplicate  our  atomic  bomb.  Af- 
ter several  years  of  effort  they  duplicated 
our  hydrogen  bomb  explosion — 9  months 
later  than  ours.  For  6  to  8  years  thi^ 
extended  themselves  to  make  jet  bomb- 
ers and  fighters  to  equal  otu^  They  now 
have  jet  engines  with  an  estimated 
thrust  30  percent  greater  than  ours. 

In  these  and  other  fields  they  came 
from  behind.  During  the  time  when  we 
were  ahead,  we  sat  in  smugness  sajring 
they  would  not  catch  up.  We  were  fa- 
tally occupied  with  the  harassment  of 
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scientific  leaders  and  in  the  name  of  se- 
curity destroyed  some  of  them. 
.  But  today  everything  is  reversed.  It  is 
we  who  are  trying  to  catch  up.  It  is  we 
who  are  now  playing  "follow  the  leader," 
an  awkward  and  dangerous  game. 

Our  foreign  and  military  policy  is  fixed 
on  deterring  aggression  through  fear  of 
hydrogen  retaliation.  This  poUcy  of  de. 
terrence  will  not  work  if  the  Soviet 
Union  can  control  outer  space  and  from 
it  destroy  our  striking  or  delivery  power, 
if  It  is  dependent  upon  planes  or  upon 
missiles  which  are  solely  land  based. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  So- 
viet Union  has  even  hinted  at  repudia- 
tion of  hydrogen  weapons.  In  fact,  each 
week  finds  both  powers  becoming  more 
committed  to  their  wartime  use.  It  is 
possible  that  a  minor  international  inci- 
dent might  be  the  cause  of  their  employ- 
ment in  strategic  warfare.  Such  a  stra- 
tegic war  of  the  near  future  may  be  de- 
cided only  by  control  of  outer  space  and 
the  area  under  the  oceans.  Many  scien- 
tists believe  that  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, strategic  attacks  on  our  country 
will  be  launched  from  under  the  siu-face 
of  the  oceans  contiguous  to  our  land 
mass  or  from  space  vehicles  stationed  in 
outer  space  orbits. 

If.  as  the  years  progress,  we  fall  to 
control  and  master  these  areas,  we  will 
default  from  world  leadership  and  be- 
come a  second  class  power.  The  Galther 
and  Rockefeller  reports  may  say  this  in 
detail,  but  as  a  fact  simply  stated,  our 
decline  in  the  world  will  follow  Soviet 
mastery  of  the  strategic  avenues  of  at- 
tack. 

Without  this  control  we  face  future 
positions  of  weakness  as  we  did  at  the 
NATO  Conference  where  we  gave  con- 
cessions to  compensate  for  our  lack  of 
technical  superiority  in  the  missile  field. 
We  may  never  again  Ije  the  leader  tn 
Conferences  with  nations  or  groups  of 
nations  in  the  free  or  Communist  world, 
if  we  sit  as  a  second  rate  scientific  power 
in  conference  with  nations  who  are 
ahead  of  us  in  techniques  and  weapons. 

And  we  will  be  a  second  rate  power.  I 
tell  my  colleagues  today,  as  long  as  we 
play  follow  the  leader — for  Just  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  set  the  scientific  pace,  and 
we  only  try  to  catch  up  in  the  areas 
where  they  are  ahead. 

We  will  be  tnlnging  our  energies  and 
spending  our  energies  on  duplicating  that 
which  is  pass^. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
new  and  imaginative  program  is  being 
advocated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Nothing  startling  Is  on  the  drawing 
boards  or  m  the  computers. 

Tnst,ead  there  Is  too  mtich  eompla- 
eency  and  the  Inadequate  suggestion 
ttMt  we  need  only  spend  a  few  billions  of 
dollars  more  for  missiles  to  follow  the 
leader  and  afterward  all  will  be  well. 

One  technical  defeat  will  follow  an- 
other if  we  do  not  look  beyond  that 
which  Is  feasible  today  and  make  bold 
and  adventttroue  plans.  Any  technical 
leadership  we  enjoyed  in  the  past  was 
accomplished  by  trying  for  things 
deemed  by  many  to  be  Impoasible.  It 
was  done  with  courage  and  without  fear 
ol  failure. 


Hie  success  ot  the  Manhattan  pctiject 
ot  World  War  II.  which  developed  the 
atomic  bomb,  was  hardly  promisinK  a* 
its  inception.    It  was  a  calculated  risk. 

Hy  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CAimoN],  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
knows  very  well  the  mathonatics  of 
chance  that  were  involved  in  appro- 
priating the  money  that  his  committee 
made  available  under  his  skilled  direc- 
tion. It  was  a  calculated  risk.  Even 
Admiral  Leahy  told  President  Tnmuui 
that  as  an  ordnance  proposition  he  knew 
an  atom  bomb  would  not  work.  That 
was  the  climate  at  the  time. 

The  decision  to  make  the  hydrogen 
bomb  was  a  tremendous  gamble.  It 
was  taken  by  President  Truman  against 
the  advice  of  3  of  the  5-man  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  15 -man  Scientific  General 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  know,  because  I 
was  the  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee that  studied  the  feasibility 
of  the  hydrogen  project,  and  which  rec- 
ommended that  it  would  be  started. 

The  decision  to  make  an  atom  low- 
ered submarine — ^the  Nautibu — was 
made  with  scant  assurance  of  success. 
short  of  knowledge  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over  was  hard  to  defeat.  The  Navy 
thought  so  Uttle  of  this  project  that  they 
gave  him  a  converted  ladies'  powder 
room  for  an  office.  But  for  the  support 
of  the  Congress  I  doubt  If  the  project 
would  have  been  supported  to  success- 
ful completion.  Practically  every  com- 
ponent In  the  Nautilus  was  a  new  crea- 
tion for  which  scientists  and  engineers 
had  to  "invent  on  schedule."  a  Rlckover 
phrase  describing  his  developmental 
philosophy. 

Admiral  Rlckover  deserves  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  Nation  for  it  is  evident 
that  his  development  work  In  sub- 
marines is  ahead  of  the  Soviets.  We  be-; 
lieve  also  that  the  Shippingi>ort  civilian 
power  reactor  is  at  this  time  ahead  of 
their  reactors  in  being.  Many  of  us  re- 
call the  fight  against  Navy  tradition 
waged  by  the  Congress  to  have  the  then 
Captain  Rlckover  promoted  and  re- 
tained to  serve  his  country.  The  coun- 
try has  gained  immeasurably  from  this 
action. 

It  is  only  initiative  and  bold  decisions 
such  as  these  which  will  bring  us  back 
to  the  forefront  of  nations.  It  is  only 
this  kind  of  co\irage  which  will  guar- 
antee tis  time  to  develop  the  peace  and 
preserve  our  civiliration. 

Remember  this,  when  the  Soviets  were 
racing  to  copy  our  achlevemento  they 
did  not  neglect  other  bold  Ideas,  or  else 
there  would  be  no  sputnik,  and  we  would 
not  have  suffered  the  missile  defeat 

It  would  be  wrong  Just  to  recite  theee 
needs.  I  will  be  specific  and  offer  a 
program. 

I  have  said  earlier  that  to  win  a  stra- 
tegic war  we  would  have  to  control  space 
and  the  area  under  the  ocean.  There 
should  be  concurrent  projects  to  produoit 
vehicles  for  this  purpose.  , 

My  colleague  on  the  Joint  Atomis 
Energy  Committee.  Senator  HmT  M. 
jACKsow,  has  spoken  with  great  clarity 
on  the  need  for  "underwater  aatelllter*. 
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A  major  pngnm  should  now  be  started 
to  brizig  them  into  being.  The  imder- 
water  satellite  would  be  an  advanced, 
large  size  nuclear  powered  submarine 
with  the  capability  of  launching  long 
range  missiles. 

It  woiild  be  very  difBcult  to  attack 
these  vessels  from  space,  and  in  periods 
of  great  crisis  they  could  be  secreted 
under  the  polar  ice  cap  as  was  recently 
shown  feasible  by  the  Nautilus. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  get  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
read  that  story.  It  opens  up  a  complete 
new  vista  in  the  abilities  to  protect  our 
Nation. 

There  are  open  pools  of  water  in  the 
polar  iceberg  sea  that  allow  submarines 
CO  rise  within  1,500  miles  of  the  city  of 
Moscow.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
attack  these  vessels  from  space.  The 
satellite  would  only  be  vulnerable  to 
other  submersibles  and  there  should  be 
a  concurrent  development  of  attack  sub- 
marines capable  of  protecting  a  mother 
ship. 

The  one  area  of  technical  military 
work  where  ovir  lead  over  the  Soviet 
Union  is  clearly  pronoimced  is  in 
the  nuclear-powered  submersible.  We 
should  exploit  this  advanced  technique 
by  increasing  the  niunbers  and  quality 
of  nuclear  submarines  and  by  immedi- 
ately starting  the  project  to  build  the 
advanced  underwater  satellite  hereto- 
fore mentioned.  Remember  the  Rus- 
siazui  have  already  concentrated  their 
naval  effort  in  underwater  fighting  craft 
and  are  reported  to  have  over  500  sub- 
marines, most  of  which  are  of  the  long- 
range  snorkel  tjrpe. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  they  are 
building  100  additional  submarines  each 
year.  The  United  States  possesses  a  few 
over  100  submarines,  many  of  which  are 
obsolete  World  War  n  holdovers.  Do 
you  recall  the  havoc  which  Hitler's  fleet 
of  less  than  100  submarines  made  in 
allied  shipping  during  World  War  n? 

It  would  be  criminal  and  Just  short 
of  treacherous  to  allow  this  type  of  naval 
program  to  lag  and  allow  the  Soviet  to 
lull  us  into  playing  "follow  the  leader" 
for  control  imder  the  seas. 

We  have  asked  our  allies  for  Inter- 
mediate-range missile-launching  sites  in 
Eiu-ope  even  though  we  do  not  have  the 
missiles.  The  request  has  been  met  with 
worried  response,  but  far  worse,  it 
threatens  Soviet  duplication— they  will 
be  ringing  the  borders  of  Europe  with 
like  weapons — perhaps  sooner  than  we 
produce  the  missiles.  Such  would  lead 
to  a  precarious  situation— endangering 
world  peace  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  It  threatens  the  good  will  of  our 
friends  abroad  and  assists  the  primary 
Soviet  objective  of  splitting  our  alliances 
and.  Indeed,  they  are  splitting.  The 
problem  of  locating  missile  bases  in 
NATO  nations  is  so  desperate  that  polit- 
ical parties  in  several  countries  must 
risk  their  political  life  on  tills  one  pomt. 
If  we  bring  the  large  submarines  armed 
with  missiles  into  being  quickly,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  highly  vulnerable  IRBM 
sites  m  Europe  would  lessen  and  our 
friends  would  breathe  easier  while 
world  tensions  soften. 


CONTBOL  or  SPACS  I 

I  am  now  turning  my  atte|ition  to  the 
other  challenge  we  face,  that  is  the  con- 
trol of  outer  space.  Make  no  mistake^ 
we  are  faced  with  the  challenge — the 
118-povmd  Sputnik  I  was  the  open- 
ing notice  and  the  1,100-poi^d  Sputnik 
n  was  the  clincher.  Are  there  skep- 
tics who  believe  this  chapter  of  science 
is  ended?  ] 

I  can  tell  you  that  many  of  the  scien- 
tists who  developed  the  atpmic  bomb 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb  are  dot  skeptics. 

I  can  tell  you  that  many  of  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  builli  the  Nauti^ 
lus  are  not  skeptics.  , 

There  were  many  skeptics!  who  would 
have  blocked  the  Manhattan  atomic 
bomb  project.  But,  thank  Grod,  there 
were  a  great  niunber  of  sclbntists  and 
engineers  who  thought  it  could  be  done. 
And,  there  was  a  limited  nxxmber  of  men 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding our  Speaker,  of  couitse,  and  our 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioiis,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mii  Cannon], 
who  knew  about  this,  and  they  were  not 
skeptics.  Yes.  we  also  had  a  (pommander 
m  Chief  who  had  the  coiira^e  to  order 
it  started.  { 

There  were  many  skeptic^  who  tried 
to  block  the  hydrogen  projett.  A  wave 
of  opposition  passed  over  tlie  coimtry: 
We  shall  not  do  this,  we  should  not  do 
this.  But,  thank  God,  we  had  many  sci- 
entists and  engineers  who  thought  it 
could  be  done,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  with  the  exce|)tion  of  2 
members  of  the  18-man  committee, 
thought  it  ought  to  be  doni,  and  once 
agam  we  had  a  Commandir  in  Chief 
who  had  the  courage  to  order  it  done. 
America,  the  free  world,  had  a  narrow 
squeak  that  time.  Nine  months  later, 
after  we  exploded  the  first  hydrogen  de- 
vice in  the  South  Pacific,  the  Soviets 
exploded  a  hydrogen  device.  We  bought 
freedom  by  9  months.  | 

You  answer  the  question.What  would 
have  happened  if  President  ih-uman  had 
vetoed  the  hydrogen  gam^e.  or  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  make  a  long- 
range  study  lasting  2  or  3  years? 

Once  again  we  face  a  mom^tous  deci- 
sion. This  time  we  are  not  tbe  leader  in 
a  new  field  of  science.  We  ari  a  follower. 
The  challenge  is  more  urgent]  The  deci- 
sion takes  less  com-age  becai|se  the  door 
of  outer  space  has  been  opfened.  The 
second  Soviet-made  sputnik  is  orbiting 
in  outer  space  this  very  miniite. 

We  are  still  earthboimd  ^th  om:  4- 
poimder  and  oiu*  21 -pounder. ; 

Once  again  many  of  ou^"  foremost 
scientists  and  engineers  are  {chafing  at 
the  bit.  They  are  anxious  to  tackle  the 
job.  WIH  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mander m  Chief  accept  the  challenge 
and  make  the  courageous  decisions  de- 
manded now — ^today  ? 

I  do  not  know.  As  for  mc ,  not  as  an 
individual  but  as  a  United  St  ites  Repre- 
sentative. I  want  it  recorded  now to- 
day—that I  advocate  action,  action 
without  delay.                        J 

I  am  willing  to  pay  morei  taxes  and 
willing  to  take  the  politlcall  chance,  if 
there  be  one.  in  the  forthcdming  elec- 
tion.   In  the  past  12  yeari    I've  seen 


many  sclentiflc  miraclesj  accomplished, 
and  many  times  I've  se^n  the  routing 
and  discomfltiu^  of  the  qkeptics. 

If  we  lose,  we  only  lose  dollars.  If  we 
win.  we  buy  time  to  acbieve  peace. 

The  control  of  space  will  not  come 
from  the  possession  of  piisslles  alone. 
We  should  have  a  major  project,  the 
size  of  the  Manhattan  project,  if  neces- 
sary, to  develop  a  space  Ivehicle. 

A  space  vehicle  might  4ven  be  a  craft 
which  would  carry  humans  outside  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  and  gravitation- 
al force.  Once  outside,  it  would  have 
power  sources  for  travel  and  conceivably 
could  go  to  the  moon  or  to  other  planets. 

While  nuclear  power  may  have  only 
limited  advantages  in  propelling  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  it  appears 
to  offer  great  hopes  for  gravel  in  space. 
Such  phenomena  as  the  Use  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  atoms  themselves  to  drive 
the  vehicle  after  the  atoms  split,  could 
possibly  come  into  play. 

The  sputnik  and  the  jlCBM  are  but 
missiles,  distant  cousins  M  the  artillery 
shell.  Rocketry  is  not  new  to  the  world. 
And,  except  for  some  areas  of  the  Soviet 
technology,  there  had  been  few  advances 
beyond  the  German  y-2  rocket  of 
World  War  U.  But  I  qo  not  demean 
the  ICBM  as  a  weapo<k.  In  today's 
world  it  can  well  be  call^  the  ultimate 
weapon.  i 

However,  were  we  to  {develop  space 
vehicles,  the  ICBM  woulq  not  necessar- 
ily be  the  decisive  factoij,  because  con- 
trol of  space  would  restore  the  threat 
of  retaliation  and  restor^  the  power  of 
deterrence.  I 

From  space,  ICBM  liunching  sites 
could  be  destroyed. 

Perhaps  interception  1^  flight  would 
be  feasible.  Above  all.  the  development 
of  such  a  vehicle  would  restore  our 
world  leadership.  j 

Let  us  consider  the  source  of  propul- 
sion for  our  missiles  toda^  and  probably 
that  of  the  Soviet  missies  and  their 
sputniks.  We  only  know  of  two  classes 
of  missile  fuel,  that  is.  liquids  and  solids. 
Both  require  oxygen,  or  its  equivalent, 
during  the  few  seconds  or  minutes  in 
which  they  bum. 

This  need  of  oxygen  causes  very  dilO- 
cult  problems  and  can  only  be  furnished 
for  a  few  moments.  In  t^ose  moments, 
energy  must  be  expended  at  a  fantastic 
rate  in  order  to  achieve  an  altitude  of 
300  to  600  miles  and  a  speed  of  approx- 
imately 18.000  miles  per  hbur. 

When  the  initial  propmsive  power  of 
the  fuel  ceases,  the  orbitkl  factor  takes 
over.  The  sputnik  vehicle  no  longer 
contains  inherent  propulsive  power.  If 
we  had  a  continuing  prcpulsive  power, 
lasting  weeks  or  month^.  tremendous 
vistas  of  altitude,  range,  and  independ- 
ent directional  ability  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible. 1^ 

The  energy  released  In  i  large  atomic- 
hydrogen  bomb  explosion^is  many  times 
greater  than  we  or  the  Evicts  will  use 
in  propelling  ICBM's  or  sputniks. 

The  nuclear  power  in  the  NautUus 
reactor  core  is  released  gradually.  The 
nuclear  core  is  extremel^  small,  when 
compared  with  other  fuels  of  like  energy 
content.  It  lasts  a  long 'time.  It  does 
not  require  oxygen  for  energy  release. 
Neither  does  nuclear  fuel. 
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Do  these  Interesting  facts  prove  the 
feasibility  of  nuclear  propulsion  for 
space  vehicles?  Decidedly  not.  But 
they  are  very  intriguing  to  scientists  and 
engineers. 

They  seem  to  offer  great  possibilities 
to  many  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
nuclear  field.  Many  problems  accom- 
pany these  possibilities,  but  no  more 
than  faced  the  scientists  who  made  the 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  the 
Nautilus.  Many  of  these  scientists  and 
engmeers  believe  the  problems  can  be 
solved  if  we  go  at  it  the  same  way  we 
went  at  these  other  problems. 

Today's  atomic  reactor  is  a  very  heavy 
mass,  mainly  because  of  its  heavy 
shielding  to  protect  himum  life.  6<nne 
scientists  believe  an  unmanned,  nuclear 
propelled,  space  vehicle  can  leave  most 
of  its  shielding  at  the  launching  plat- 
form and  expend  its  radiation  from  the 
Cham  reaction  in  limitless  space. 

With  the  solution  of  shielding  and 
medical  problems,  some  day  man  might 
occupy  a  space  vehicle  and.  through  the 
factor  of  continuing  propulsive  power, 
direct  the  vehicle  into  a  safe. return  to 
earth. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  continuing  nuclear  propul- 
sive power  m  a  space  vehicle.  We  know 
of  the  thousands  of  miles  the  Nav,tilus 
has  traveled  on  one  loading  of  fuel  and 
the  potential  such  a  ship  could  cruise 
up  to  4  years  on  one  nuclear  core.  A  new 
100,000  miles  estimate  will  allow  the 
Nautilus  to  cniise  for  4  years  on  1  load- 
ing of  fuel. 

Just  think  of  this  potenUal  if  it  could 
be  transferred  to  ^ace.  Just  think  of  a 
NautiUu  in  outer  space  rather  than  in 
the  ocesm.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
vastly  different  craft.  But  with  the  use 
of  the  tremendous  and  long-lived  fuels 
of  atomic  energy,  a  space  vehicle  could 
travel  over  great  distonces  and  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

The  physics  of  space  travel  are  such 
that  each  added  thrust  of  energy  affects 
the  vehicle's  speed  and  direction.  This 
principle  and  the  almost  unlimited 
power  potential  of  nuclear  energy  sug- 
gests flights  staggering  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

While  it  is  quite  apparent  that  we  lag 
behind  the  Soviets  in  the  development 
of  missiles,  we  do  appear  to  have  a  lead 
in  the  uses  of  atomic  power  for  propul- 
sion. We  have  acciunulated  much 
knowledge  in  this  field  and  our  major 
laboratories  have  •.•een  working  for  years 
on  propulsion  for  ships,  planes  and  other 
things.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
bsUeve  we  should  project  our  plans  into 
the  future.  We  should,  after  proper 
consultation  with  some  of  the  same 
scientists  and  engineers  that  have 
brought  other  dreams  Into  reality,  in- 
aug\u-ate  a  space  project. 

We  have  Uie  capacity  for  such  a  proj- 
ect We  have  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. In  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  we  have  learned  that  some 
major  atomic  reactor  development  lab- 
oratories are  not  scheduled  to  work 
capacity. 

I  suggest  that  Admiral  Rickover  be 
assigned  to  the  Job  of  developing  the 
space  vehicle.  I  beUeve  he  is  the  one 
man  with  the  greatest  background  of 


combined  experience  in  the  various  fields 
of  engmeering.  physics,  and  atomic  pro- 
pulsion deveWment.  He  has  the  best 
record  of  industrial-military  atcunie 
project  develoiHnent.  He  was  the  driv- 
ing force  that  gave  us  the  Nautiliu  sub- 
marine and  its  sisters.  He  built  the  first 
large  electric  power-producing  atomic 
reactor,  at  Oiippingport,  Pa.  He  is  the 
type  of  man  that  could  produce  results 
in  either  the  atomic  underwater  satel- 
lite or  atomic  propelled  space  vehicle. 
His  services  should  be  used  to  the  ut- 
most and  any  resource  he  would  need  in 
dollars,  men,  or  facilities  should  be  fur- 
nished by  a  Nation — grateful  for  past 
accomplishments  and  hopeful  for  future 
deeds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  develop- 
mental costs  for  cither  project  would  be 
too  great.  We  have  learned  that  such 
revolutionary  developments  as  the  Nau- 
tilus cost  but  a  small  fraction  of  our 
overall  defense  expendit\u-es. 

OXUUl  ZMFOKTANT  PEOJSCT8 

Of  course,  the  two  major  projects  I 
cited  are  not  enough.  There  must  be 
production  and  development  across  the 
board.  The  Joint  Committee  has  pub- 
lished a  program  designed  to  give  us 
overall  scientific,  technical,  and  pro- 
duction supremacy  in  the  atomic  field. 

The  committee,  under  the  able  chair- 
man. Cam.  Dorham,  and  he  is  an  able 
chairman,  and  he  has  been  a  great 
guiding  force  on  that  committee,  has 
called  for  a  speedup  in  the  development 
of  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  and  the 
fixing  of  a  completion  date. 

The  program  includes  an  Increase  in 
our  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  small  yield  atomic  weapons  which 
would  be  necessary  in  limited  wkt — ^in 
so-called  brush  type  wars. 

The  committee  has  constantly  advo- 
cated acceleration  of  the  atomic  power 
program  to  follow  through  on  an  atoms- 
for-peace  policy,  knowing  that  weapons 
alone  will  never  win  the  minds  of  men. 
a  bill  that  failed  in  this  House  by  only  a 
few  votes  just  last  jrear. 

The  program  for  taming  the  thermo- 
nuclear reaction  for  peaceful  ptuposes, 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  hydrogen  re- 
actions now,  has  enjoyed  the  c(»nmit- 
tee's  encouragement  and  support. 

I  imderstand  the  British  atomic  scien- 
tists will  announce,  in  fact,  on  January 
24.  will  announce  an  important  labora- 
tory breakttirough  in  the  hydrogen 
fusion  field.  This  discovery  may  lead 
to  peacetime  use  of  energy  derived  from 
the  fusion  of  inexhaustible  hydrogoi. 
My  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price], 
has  ably  spearheaded  the  advocacy  of 
further  experiments  of  this  type. 

I  would  therefore  emphasize  that  my 
proposal  for  two  major  projects  to  c<m- 
trol  the  space  and  the  area  under  the 
seas  is  a  program  that  is  complementary 
to  the  Joint  committee  program. 

The  committee's  program  is  a  sound 
program  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  reporting  that 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Duxhak],  will  to- 
day appoint  a  special  committee  to 
study  this  space  problem  in  its  relation 
to  the  one  fuel  which  seems  to  offer  the 


most  promise  for  the  greatest  use  la  a 
vehicle  in  q;>ace— nuclear  energy.  ThaX 
committee  will  be  announced  today. 

In  connection  with  many  of  these 
scientific  and  technical  programs  Z 
would  like  to  state  some  simple  »^yinm^ 
which  have  developed  during  my  experi- 
ence m  atomic  energy  matters.  They 
are: 

First.  Scientific  projects  are  success- 
ful only  when  there  is  vmlfied  direction 
and  command  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son, and  I  am  speaking  about  the  Nauti- 
lus type  of  project.  Collective  leader- 
ship works  poor^  in  the  tecdmical  world 
on  specific  projects. 

Second.  Creativeness  and  accomplish- 
ment comes  from  the  concentration  of 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers 
rather  than  from  their  dispersal,  as  is 
occurring  under  the  so-called  partner- 
ship program  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Recently  a  group  of  eiq;>erts  told  us 
that  our  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
atomic  program  are  spread  out  in  what 
they  called  subcrltical  masses — groups 
too  small  to  function — too  small  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  whet  their  ideas 
against  each  other,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems, and  to  suggest  to  each  other  the 
solutions  thereof. 

I  agree  with  those  who  speak  of  a 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers,  bnt 
1  look  upon  this  as  a  more  urgent  need 
of  the  future.  We  must  have  an  edu- 
cational system  today  which  will  pro- 
duce scientists  for  future  years.  For 
today's  crisis  we  have  an  adequate  num- 
ber for  the  projects  I  mentioned  and 
other  vital  work.  Talent  should  be  con- 
centrated into  major  laboratory  centers 
for  work  on  challenging  new  projects. 

Third.  The  expenditure  of  dollars 
alone  is  no  answer. 

The  efficiencies  which  evolve  from  uni- 
fied direction  and  concentration  of  ex- 
pert manpower  produces  savings.  One 
need  only  comparo  the  defense  value 
we  have  received  from  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  projects  where  some  of  these 
concepts  were  used,  to  the  overall  de- 
fense expenditures,  to  see  that  very  few 
dollars  buy  much  moro  defense  when 
major  laboratories  work  on  important 
projects  tmder  imified  direction. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  musk 
asdc  himself  if  he  is  beginning  to  see  the 
decUne  of  Western  civilization.  Hav« 
we  lost  the  spirit,  the  courage,  and  the 
will  to  be  the  center  of  world  power,  free- 
dom, and  culttire?  Will  we  make  the 
moves  now  to  Insure  time  for  securing 
the  peace? 

In  but  a  few  years  we  have  become 
dedicated  to  a  kind  of  standpat  phfloso- 
phy  whose  cUches  and  mottoes  ftdl  to 
define  it.  It  Is  a  school  of  thought  niileh 
permits  vital  programs  to  be  halted,  top 
scientists  to  be  discouraged,  and  the  bal* 
anced  budget  to  be  a  sacred  cow.  '' 

In  the  face  of  a  challenge  for  survival, 
without  courage,  imagination,  and  the 
will  to  survive  our  Western  civilization 
will  decline — each  of  us  who  does  not 
face  his  responsibility  will  help  make 
a  truism  of  the  Marx-Lenin  prediction 
that  the  capitalist  system  will  fail. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this  Congress 
has  greatness  within  its  grasp. 
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11  we  have  the  courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  which  has  been  hurled  at  us 
from  the  science  laboratories  of  the  So- 
viets—our liberties  will  be  preserved  and 
future  generations  of  the  Free  World  will 
rise  up  to  call  us  blessed. 


THE  RAYBURN  UBRARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  President  Harry  S  Tnunan.  In 
accepting  an  invitation  to  be  present 
last  fall  at  the  dedication  of  the  Sam 
Raybum  Library  at  Bonham.  Tex.,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Aubrey  L.  McAlister.  publisher  of 
the  Bonham  Daily  Favorite: 

ICy  good  friend  Sam  RATBintK  bas  been 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  longer  tban  any  otber 
man  In  the  history  of  our  country,  and.  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  the  greatest  Speaker  of 
them  aU. 

And  from  across  the  aisle  In  this 
Chamber  came  a  moving  tribute  from 
the  office  of  your  opposite  number  and 
good  friend  of  many  years,  the  minority- 
leader,  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.: 

It  has  been  your  privilege  to  serve  our 
country  for  many  years,  and  the  country  Is 
richer  for  yovir  services.  The  fact  that  you 
have  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  more  years  than  any  man  In 
history  Indicates  the  extent  of  that  great 
service  you  have  rendered  the  American 
people. 

And  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  the 
splendid  tribute  of  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
renowned  political  commentator  and 
world-famed  reporter: 

I  have  never  known  a  man  In  public  llf»— 

Wrote  Mr.  Murrow — 

who  enjoyed  more  iiniversal  respect  than 
Mr.  Sam.  Not  only  his  party  but  his  country 
Is  In  his  debt,  for  he  has  so  frequently  de- 
voted himself  to  the  Nation's  destiny  rather 
than  partisan  political  Interest.  His  candor, 
his  tolerance  of  everything,  save  hypocrisy, 
have  made  him  one  of  the  real  ornaments 
of  American  statesmanship. 

Your  magnificent  record,  sir,  bore  vis- 
ible and  fitting  fruition  in  the  dedica- 
tion, on  October  9  last,  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Library  in  your  own  hometown  of 
Bonham.  No  one  who  has  read  of  the 
outpouring  of  respect  and  affection  by 
your  Texan  friends  and  neighbors  on 
that  happy  occasion  could  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  by  so  hearty  and  spon- 
taneous a  tribute.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
great  popular  ovation  and.  as  such,  per- 
haps even  more  moving  than  the  no  less 
sincere  tributes  of  the  Nation's  leaders. 
After  all,  next  to  his  own  family,  it  is  a 
man's  boyhood  friends  and  neighbors 
who  know  him  best. 

The  splendid  building  which  will 
henceforth  house  the  invaluable  books 
and  documents  you  have  gathered  to- 
gether over  the  years  is  massive  testi- 
mony of  the  universal  regard  and  esteem 
in  which  you  are  held,  and  it  will  in  time 
to  come — a  very  long  time  to  come,  let 
us  hope— eventually  enshrine  your 
memory.  You  have  frequently  been 
heard  to  remark  that  the  way  to  study 
history  is  read  the  Uves  of  men  and 


Carlyle  says  somewhere  thatj"bl(«raphy 
Is  the  only  true  history."        I 

As  the  recipient  in  1948  of  the  Col- 
lier's award  for  outstanding  service,  you 
Invested  the  very  substantial  honorari- 
um which  accompanied  it  ip  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  upon  whi^h  the  Sam 
Raybum  Library  now  stancis.  I  quote 
from  the  Bonham  Daily  Favtrite  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  last  autumn : 

When  word  got  around  that  Vtr.  Sam  was 
buUding  a  library,  the  money  b^gan  to  come 
m.  •  •  •  I 

Since  then  some  8.500  IndUrlduals  and 
firms  from  throughout  the  Nalion — friends 
and  associates,  rich  and  not  so  rl^b,  all  with  a 
desire  to  have  a  part  in  maklilg  Mr.  Sam's 
dream  come  true,  have  sent  In  contributions. 
They  have  ranged  from  a  dime  upward  Into 
the  thousands  of  dollars.  A  vtist  majority 
of  the  schoolchildren  in  Faimln  Ck)unty 
Joined  In  the  dimes  for  Mr.  Sam  campaign  In 
1955. 

Whether  the  gift  was  a  dlmt  or  $10,000. 
the  giver's  name  Is  recorded  wtth  the  same 
prominence  In  the  permanent  r^ord  of  con- 
tributors now  on  display  in  tha  library. 

And   so,   dear  Mr.   Speaker,   It  Is   a 

pleasure  to  set  forth  in  the  R|coro  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  this  splendid 
tribute  of  the  love  and  esteem  in  which 
you  are  held,  and  will  ever  be  held,  by 
your  neighbors  back  home.  We,  too, 
pay  affectionate  tribute,  no^  merely  to 
the  character  and  personality  which  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  all^  but  to  the 
long,  brilliant,  and  steadfast  career  un- 
excelled in  the  history  of  thi^  txxly. 


this 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM 'MESSAGE 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  jMr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  |Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  not,  of  course,  ha|d  the  time 
or  opportunity  to  carefully  study  the 
President's  special  farm  message  or  the 
contents  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
effectuate  its  recommendations,  but  it 
does  not  take  much  study  on  |ny  part  for 
me  to  express  a  fundamentall  disagree- 
ment with  the  proposals  relative  to  our 
price  support  programs.  i 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  4ay  that  no 
responsible  Republican  Congressman 
from  the  Midwest  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
called  into  consultation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  proposals.  With  certainty, 
I  can  say  that  I  was  not  onfcr  not  con- 
sulted but  was  not  even  advised  as  to  the 
contents  prior  to  today.  Ttiis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  grievous  error  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch.  l]  have  said 
before  and  will  say  again  tooay  that  we 
have  more  intelligence,  more  knowledge, 
more  experience,  and  better  judgment 
represented  in  the  membership  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  aqd  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Agriculture 
than  can  l)e  found  anyplace  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  That  Is  why  |  must  say 
that  it  is  unfortunate  in  the  eitreme  that 
someone  downtown  did  not  have  the  wis- 
dom or  the  foresight  to  draw  upon  the 
experienced  farm  leaders  in  the  Congress 


in  the  drafting  of  suchl  an  important 
message  as  this.  I 

Before  I  get  into  any  dsciisslon  of  the 
proposals  now  laid  before  us.  may  I  say 
one  thing  more.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  had  some  divisions 
evident  within  the  ranks  i  of  agriculture 
in  the  Congress.  Those  i  divisions  have 
followed  sectional,  comm^>dity.  and  po- 
Utical  lines  and  no  onej  has  deplored 
those  divisions  more  than  %  have.  I  have 
said  this  before  and  it  bears  repeating 
today — I  have  never  been  party  to  these 
divisions  and  will  not  do  sp  today  nor  to- 
morrow. I  will  support  gjood  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanut,  or  other  ^uthem  com- 
modity legislation  just  as  readily  tmd 
as  vigorously  as  I  will  similar  proposals 
which  deal  with  commoqities  produced 
in  my  own  district.  That!  is  as  It  should 
be  and  is  in  accord  with  i  poUcy  I  have 
followed  for  20  years.  I  icommend  that 
policy  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  from  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion who  just  might  be  inclined  to  go 
their  separate  ways.  Faoe  up  to  it — we 
are  decidedly  in  the  minority  and  we 
need  to  muster  our  full  {(trength  In  the 
Congress  to  pass  worthwhile  farm  legis- 
lation. [ 

Now,  let  us  look  briefly  |at  some  of  the 
recommendations  placed  j  before  us  for 
consideration.  There  Is  I  the  proposal 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
given  authority  to  increase,  up  to  50  per- 
cent, national  marketing  Quotas  or  acre- 
age allotments.  That  is  one  point  we 
should  consider  with  extreme  caution. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  principal 
cause  of  low  farm  commodity  prices  is  a 
supply  In  excess  of  dem^d.  It  might 
be  a  very  dangerous  instrument  to  place 
in  any  man's  hands  thlaproposed  au- 
thority to  increase  by  50  percent  the 
potential  production  of  ainy  commodity 
without  due  regard  to  mai^et  and  supply 
conditions. 

Then,  there  is  the  proposal  to  discon- 
tinue the  com  acreage-illotment  pro- 
gram. That,  in  my  judgiient,  would  be 
like  canceling  out  our  satellite  program 
just  because  we  did  not  g^t  a  satellite  to 
orbit  ahead  of  Russia.  It: is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  abandon  a|ny  program  of 
good  purpose  just  becausd  it  has  not  for 
one  reason  or  another  dbne  the  entire 
job  expected  of  it.  To  ibe,  this  seems 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  fight  by  the 
Secretary  for  cheap  feed  grains  which  he 
has  carried  on  since  his  first  month  in 
office.  Cheap  com  and  ch^ap  feed  grains 
ultimately  mean  cheap  livestock  and  it 
would  be  foolhardy  in  t|ie  extreme  to 
abandon  completely  a  program  designed 
to  stabilize  such  a  major  iegment  of  our 
agricultural  economy.       ] 

The  President's  message,  which  un- 
doubtedly speaks  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  sets  forth  his  views  on 
these  matters,  points  up  tl^e  inadequacies 
of  the  present  com  progi^am.  I  readily 
agree  that  the  present  program  Is  not 
working  well  and  that  it  has  had  Uttle 
or  no  appeal  to  com  producers.  I  come 
from  a  major  com  producing  district 
and  this  is  a  subject  I  know  something 
about.  There  are  2  goo4  reasons  why 
only  about  14  percent  of  the  1957  com 
crop  was  produced  in  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments.    The  first  reason  is 
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the  comparatively  low  price  support  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
There  was  little  or  no  incentive  for  com- 
pliance and  we  are  all  now  paying  for  his 
lack  of  foresight. 

There  is  another  very  Important  reason 
for  this  failure  and  we  cannot  lay  the 
blame  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  refer  to  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  last  year  to  enact  legislation 
providing  a  realistic  acreage  baae  for  the 
national  com  allotment.  In  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  displays  of  sectionalism 
I  have  ever  witnessed  In  connection  with 
farm  legislation,  my  good  friends  from 
the  South  whom  I  have  never  failed  to 
support  in  their  emergencies  Joined 
forces  to  defeat  the  proposed  bill  to  in- 
crease the  corn  allotment.  You  simply 
must  have  fifty-six  to  sixty  million 
acres  of  com  allotted  nationally  if  you 
are  going  to  have  any  measure  of  com- 
pliance, and  last  year  we  had  only  37 
million  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
take  constructive  action. 

The  message  also  proposes  that  price 
supports  be  flexed  still  further  down  with 
minimum  supports  ranging  as  low  as  60 
percent  of  parity.  Someone  said  to  me  a 
few  moments  ago:  "Carl,  why  are  you  so 
displeased  with  this?  Certainly  a  floor  of 
60  percent  of  parity  is  far  better  than  the 
sero  range  of  flexibility  proposed  last 
year."  The  answer  to  that  is  that  a 
drowning  man  needs  to  be  saved,  not  just 
thirown  something  to  kesp  his  head 
barely  above  water  and  then  left  to  sink 
or  swim.  Minimum  support  levels  of  60 
percent  of  parity  may  look  bettsr  than 
zero  to  some,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
one  Is  just  as  unacceptable  as  the  other. 
We  who  share  a  responsible  interest  in 
agriculture  sesk  to  repair  the  damage  to 
our  farm  economy,  and  we  certainly  will 
not  be  party  to  any  further  deflation. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  commenda- 
ble recommendations.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  extension  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram suggested.  This  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  worthwhile  program  to  make 
dairy  products  available  to  our  school- 
children, members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  our  hospitalized  war  veterans.  It 
should  by  all  means  be  extended  and  ex- 
panded if  possible. 

I  am  also  personally  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendation  for  the 
extension  of  the  PubUc  Law  480  pro- 
gram. FOr  many  years  I  have  urged  an 
effective  program  to  share  ova  blessings 
of  abundance  with  less  fortvmate  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Public  Law 
480  and  related  domestic  programs  have 
proven  that  we  were  right  in  asking  for 
these  programs  and  I  urge  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  carry  out  this 
recommendation.  In  my  judgment,  we 
can  win  more  lasting  friends  all  over  the 
world  with  our  surplus  food  than  with 
gims,  planes,  bombs,  or  dollars.  This  Is 
the  humanitarian,  the  Christian  way.  to 
help  our  neighbors  and  we  certainly 
have  no  competition  from  the  Soviet 
when  it  comes  to  making  food  available 
to  hungry  people.  They  might  match  us 
in  money,  in  weapons,  and  in  scientlflc 
achievements— but  they  cannot  even  get 
into  the  race  with  us  when  it  comes  to 
food  and  fiber.  Let  us  exploit  this  great 
advantage  to  the  utmost  and  strengthen 


the  free  world  where  it  will  count  the 
most. 

In  addition.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  favor  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Wool  Act  and 
am  introducing  legislation  to  accomplish 
that.  I  am  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  improvements  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve.  I  have  criticized  the  Sec- 
retary on  his  stand  on  price  supports, 
but  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
support  of  an  emphasized  conservation 
reserve. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject 
completely  the  proposed  i*eductions  in 
farm  commodity  price  supports.  It  is 
not  enough,  however,  to  merely  criticize 
without  suggesting  alternatives.  Time 
will  not  permit  a  detailed  presentation, 
but  I  do  want  m  the  remaining  moments 
to  lay  before  the  House  my  own  propos- 
als for  constructive  action  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  American  agriculture. 

What  are  the  baric  problems  we  seek 
to  solve.  First  and  foremost  is  the  prob- 
lem of  commodity  prices  and  low  farm 
income.  If  you  do  not  have  a  fair  price, 
nothing  else  has  much  significance. 
Second,  we  have  the  problem  of  tempo- 
rary surpluses  which  are  depressing  our 
commodity  markets.  Third,  we  have 
the  problem  of  production  which  is  today 
slightly  in  excess  of  consumption  and 
thus  contributes  to  our  surpluses. 
Finally,  we  have  the  problem  of  what 
best  to  do  with  the  surpluses  on  hand  m 
elevators  and  warehouses  all  over  the 
Nation. 

There  is  no  partial  or  piecemeal  solu- 
tion. We  either  attack  on  all  fronts  and 
overcome  the  difBculties,  or  we  keep  run- 
ning around  in  circles  the  way  we  have 
for  a  number  of  years.  Here  is  what  I 
propose  in  the  way  of  remedies. 

To  meet  both  the  evident  need  and  to 
overcome  deficiencies  and  criticism  of 
the  present  price-support  operations.  I 
propose  a  new  approach  to  the  whole 
price-support  question.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
legislation  to  provide  price  supports  at 
a  Tninimiim  of  90  percent  of  parity  on 
the  commodities  produced  on  average  or 
family-size  farms.  For  example,  imder 
my  proposal  we  wotild  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  the  price  on  the  first  4.000 
bushels  of  com  per  farm.  3.000  bushels 
of  wheat,  25  bales  of  cotton,  and  so  forth. 
By  this  means  we  would  meet  the  need 
of  our  average  or  family  farmers,  we 
would  protect  their  Income,  and  we  would 
place  an  umbrella  of  protection  over  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  at  much  less 
cost  and  without  piling  up  such  huge  ac- 
cumulations of  surpluses.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  eliminate  the  criticism  of 
present  programs  as  being  of  primary 
benefit  to  large  producers.  In  addition, 
necessary  adjustments  in  supply  would 
be  made  by  these  large  producers  who 
are  best  equipped  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments. The  family  farm,  which  we  all 
seek  to  protect,  would,  under  my  pro- 
gram, receive  the  maximum  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  next  step  in  my  program  is  the 
improvement  and  expsdision  of  the  oon- 
servatioQ  reserve,  which  is  the  real  Soil 
Bank  as  initially  proposed  by  myself 
several  years  ago.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  can  terminate  the  acreage 


reserve  program  as  it  has  not  demon- 
strated sufficient  merit  or  value.  In  so 
doing,  we  should  double  tbe  national 
average  paymoit  under  the  cooservation 
reserve,  remove  the  present  restrictive 
requirement  of  compliance  with  acreage 
allotments,  and  bring  50  milUoin  or  60 
miUiixi  acres  of  good  cropland  mto  the 
soil  bank.  This  will  quickly  bring  pro- 
duction mto  reasonable  balance  with 
consimiptlon  and  thus  solve  our  tempo- 
rary problem  of  surpluses,  not  to  mention 
the  immeasurable  valile  of  conservation 
practices  applied  to  this  land. 

While  we  are  doing  these  things  to 
achieve  economic  stabiUty  and  balance  of 
supply  and  demand  m  agriculture,  we 
should  expand  our  market  development 
and  surplus  food  distribution  programs. 
Let  us  make  good  use  of  our  abundance 
and  let  us  feed  hungry  people  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  predict  that  these 
food  distribution  programs  will  prove  so 
effective  and  so  valuable  that  we  may  be 
looking  for  supplies  in  a  few  years  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Let  us  reject  a  negative  appro«tch  and 
move  boldly  In  the  direction  of  construc- 
tive programs  to  stimulate  and  stabilifls 
our  agricultural  economy  and  make  pur- 
poseful use  of  our  surpluses. 

Let  us  set  aside  any  partisan,  sectional, 
or  other  differences  and  get  the  job  done 
which  all  of  us  agree  must  be  done. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  no  apologleB 
to  make  for  our  demonstrations  of  inter- 
est m  and  concern  for  the  farm  people 
of  this  Nation.  Neither  should  we  accept 
without  challenge  recommendations 
from  any  source  which  in  our  own  good 
judgment  are  not  In  accord  with  the  fun- 
damental mterests  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Personally,  I  have  fought  a  long 
time  against  heavy  odds  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  fight  will  not  be  over 
until  we  have  gained  our  objectives  and 
have  seen  programs  effectuated  which 
will  assure  our  farm  people  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  economic  sun.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
and  must  have  full  Income  parity  with 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  I  am 
unwilling,  as  I  have  always  been,  to  settle 
for  anything  less. 


THE  mESIDENT  PRESENTS  BEN- 
SON'S BLUEPRINT  TO  BANKRUPT 
FARMERS 

Mr.  COOUET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  special  message  Just  de- 
livered to  the  House. 

The  President  has  sulunltted  to  tbe 
Congress  a  program  to  drive  many 
thotiffftfiHK  more  of  our  farm  families  off 
the  land.  With  the  earnings  of  agri- 
culture now  at  a  lower  rate,  eompazed 
to  the  rest  of  the  eoonomy.  than  for  aiqr 
year  since  the  great  depieesion.  the 
President  now  propoees  a  further  and 
deeper  slash  in  farm  Income. 
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It  is  a  proeram  to  solve  the  agrkid-^ 
toxal  problems  hy  iarcixw  families  off 
tba  fann  by  threat  of  bankruptcy. 

It  is  the  further  activation  of  Seere- 
tery  Benson^  advice  to  famxen  that 
they  '^seek  other  eoiployment."  That 
piiii06<nifay  already  is  looking  quite  silly 
to  our  ci^  friends,  as  industrial  unon- 
ptoyment  edges  cloee  to  the  5  million 
mark  and  our  Government  mcourases 
more  farmers  to  leave  the  land  and  in- 
crease tlie  jobless  rolls  in  the  eities. 

The  farm  program  is  not  working  be- 
cause Mr.  Benson  will  not  let  it  work. 

In  response  to  the  President's  message, 
I  simply  would  like  to  remind  him  that 
agriculture  is  the  one  element  of  Amer- 
ica's free-enterprise  system,  above  all 
others,  that  has  d^ed  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Communist  wmrld  to  match  or  even 
approach  its  production  and  perform- 
ance. Yet.  under  his  policies  of  the  last 
5  years,  our  farm  families  are  the  least 
rewarded  for  their  latiors.  among  all  the 
important  economic  groups  of  America. 

The  President  points  out  that  during 
the  last  2  years  net  farm  income  has 
stabil1y.ed.  It  has  stabilized  the  same 
way  a  ship  stabilizes  when  it  has  swak. 
It  is  on  the  bottom.  The  Department 
of  Agriciilture's  figures  show  that  farm 
net  izicome  for  1925  and  1958  was  at 
the  lowest  level  since  1943.  The  per- 
centage of  the  national  income  repre- 
sented by  farm  net  Income  is  substan- 
Ually  lower  than  even  the  depression 
years  of  the  early  1930*s. 

The  President  points  out  that  exports 
of  farm  products  reached  an  alltime 
Ugh  In  the  year  ending  last  June  30.  but 
he  does  not  point  out  that  about  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  these  eitports  were  made 
under  the  barter  program  directed  by 
Congress  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  discontinued.  Nor  did  he 
explain  that  it  cost  the  Government  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  reduce  surpluses 
by  $1  bmion. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
supported  the  price  of  major  storable 
crops  for  20  years  prior  to  1953,  not  at  a 
loss  bat  at  an  actual  profit  of  $13  million. 
For  these  two  decades,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price  supports  on 
these  basic  crops,  on  the  nonbasics,  per- 
ishables, storables,  and  nonstorables — 
potatoes,  eggs,  wool,  and  everything 
else— amounted  to  only  $1,064,000,000, 
but  the  losses  in  the  last  5  years,  1953 
through  1957,  were  apjwoxlmately  4 
times  the  combined  total  of  the  previous 
20  years— slightly  over  $1  billion  in  20 
years — around  $4  billion  in  5  years. 

Notwithstanding  these  gigantic  losses. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  invest- 
ments in  surpluses  have  increased  from 
less  than  $2y2  billion  in  1953  to  more 
than  $7  billion  as  we  go  into  1958. 

The  President  admits  that  the  soil- 
bank  program  ts  a  failure  tmd  advocates 
the  outright  repeal  of  the  acreage-re- 
serve part  of  the  program. 

The  President  eontinues  to  complain 
about  surpluses  but  holds  out  the  vague 
promise  of  increased  acreage  allotments, 
with  no  indication  of  what  he  intends  to 
do  with  the  increased  surpluses  resulting 
therefrom. 

The  public  has  not  been  given  the  true 
picture  with  reference  to  the  operation 
of   the  farm  iprogram.     These  figures 


ant  to  say 
n  the  de- 
I  have  no 


that  I  have  used  are  figures  Itaken  from 
Mr.  Benson's  own  records,  4nd  I  chal- 
lenge him  or  anyone  else  ^  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  I  have  ivatt 
made.  Mr.  Benson's  prograin  will  lead 
this  Nation  into  bankruptcy  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  lliis  blueprint  for  bank- 
riQitey  that  he  has  presented  here  today 
is  the  same  old  thing  that  he  has  been 
advocating  ever  since  he  fafis  been  in 
office;  that  is,  to  constantly  ilower  com- 
modity prices  to  disastrously  low  levels, 
and  drive  thousands  and  tiundreds  of 
thousands  more  farm  families  off  the 
farms  Into  the  city  streets  looking  for 
Jobs  that  are  not  there. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  tot  repeal  the 
acreage  reserve  program.  I  km  likewise 
willing  to  continue  the  conservation  re- 
serve program;  and  to  expand  and 
strengthen  it,  but  I  doubt  jvery  much 
whether  this  program  will  go  very  far 
in  solving  our  surplus  proble: 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  him  the 
$1,500,000,000  that  he  adcs  for  to  con- 
tinue the  program  of  selling  our  sur- 
pluses for  foreign  currencies^  When  we 
come  to  look  at  this  messagg  we  will  all 
realize  that  Mr.  Benson  is  |Just  saying 
over  and  over  again  one  thinfe.  That  is. 
"Give  me  more  discretion,  give  me  more 
control  over  the  destiny  ai^d  over  the 
livelihoods  of  the  farmers  if  America. 
Make  me  a  complete  and  absolute  czar 
over  the  price  support  progrbm."  And, 
you  and  I  know  what  will  h|ippen  if  he 
gets  that  authority.  And,  I 
here  and  now  iromedlately 
livery  of  this  metsage  that 
idea  that  this  Congress  will  be  silly 
enough  or  foolish  enough  lo  give  Mr. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  any  more  authority 
over  the  destiny  of  American  agriculture 
than  he  already  now  has. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  Seicretarv  au- 
thority to  increase  acreage  allotments  if 
the  formulas  in  existing  law  itesult  in  de- 
creasing acreage  too  drastically,  but  not 
if  commodity  prices  are  tq  be  driven 
down  to  disastrously  low  levels.  If  com- 
modity prices  are  to  be  driven  to  dras- 
tically low  levels,  the  Secretary  should 
submit  some  plan  which  will  maintain 
farm  income  at  a  level  whicWwill  enable 
farmers  to  maintain  an  Amencan  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  wonder  whether  the  I^resident  Is 
speaking  for  com  farmers,  when  he  ad- 
vocates the  repeal  of  acreage  allotments 
and  mandatory  price  supports  which  in 
effect  would  remove  com  from  the  list 
of  basic  commodities.  Althot^gh  we  have 
tried  to  provide  a  better  fartn  program 
for  com  fanners,  we  have  not  yet  to 
date  been  able  to  find  out  jus|  what  kind 
of  a  com  program  the  farmeii  want. 

I  am  in  favor  of  extending  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  |md  Assist- 
ance Act  for  1  year  and  auttiorizing  an 
additional  $1,500,000,000  for  s$les  for  for- 
eign currencies.  At  the  sa^e  time.  I 
think  the  Secretary  should  reinstate  the 
barter  program  which  he  abruptly  termi- 
nated last  May.  \ 

I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  4ur  agricul- 
tural research,  in  the  hope  tlist  we  might 
find  more  industrial  uses  fof  farm  ^n^ 
forestry  products. 

Points  4,  5.  and  6  are  the  i^Lrt  of  Ben- 
son's program  for  reducing  larm  prices 


and  farm  price  supports  with  which  the 
Congress  has  disaip-eed  ever  since  Mr. 
Benson  first  presoited 


them. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  6n  GUIDED 
MISSILES 

Mr.  BROOEIS  of  L^nislana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  mmutes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  rei|iarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  them  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlettian  from  Lou- 
isiana? I 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  last  fall  1  annoimced  in 
the  press  that  upon  the  keconvening  of 
Congress  in  January.  I  vh>ald  introduce 
a  very  importtJit  measufe. 

Among  the  very  first  measures  intro- 
duced during  this  session  was  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Joint!  Committee  on 
Guided  Missiles.  My  bini— H.  R.  91513— 
would  provide  for  the  e^bllshment  of 
a  joint  committee  of  the  pouse  and  Sen- 
ate to  study  the  prcdsletns  relating  to 
the  navigation,  use.  and  qontrol  of  outer 
space.  This  committee  Would  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  o^  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Pilesident  of  the 
Senate,  and  seven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives. 
In  no  instance  would  thene  be  more  than 
four  members  of  the  same  political  party 
on  the  committee  from  each  House  of 
Congress.  ' 

The  committee  wculd  make  continu- 
ing studies  of  the  ectlvltlee  of  the  various 
Government  departments^  services,  com- 
missions, and  the  activities  of  private 
agencies,  relating  to  the  development, 
use,  and  control  of  guided  missiles,  bal- 
listic missiles,  earth  sateltites,  and  other 
mechanisms  designed  for  Ithe  navigation, 
use,  and  control  of  outer  space  and  the 
conditions  beyond  jpresent  himian  navi- 
gational air  limits.  [ 

The  bill  also  provides  llhat  all  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  would  be  referred  to 
this  Joint  committee  for  Action. 

The  chairmanship  of  Hhis  joint  com- 
mittee would  alternate  f  r^m  year  to  year 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
the  vice  chairman  being  elected  from 
Members  of  the  opposite  House. 

In  view  of  the  recent  advances  made 
by  the  Russian  Oovemm^t  in  the  mis- 
sile and  earth  satellite  fields  and  Uie 
apparent  lag  in  our  oa^n  Tt>i»fn<>  develop- 
ment due  to  interservice  hickering,  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  is  ejqLremely  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  We  nejed  to  establish 
through  legislation  legalTauthority  for 
one  specific  committee  0^  Congress  to 
study  these  tremendous  t>roblems  rela- 
tive to  the  navigation,  use,  and  control 
of  outer  space.  , 

The  American  people.  i|ow  more  than 
ever  before,  do  not  Icnow  wlio  to  b^eve 
concerning  our  nati<mal  diefense  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  fn  the  face  of 
petty  interservice  squabl^les,  the  Rxis- 
sians  rocketed  an  artificial  moon  into  an 
orbit  around  the  earthTpur  people,  as 
a  result  of  this  and  other  l-Qtorted  sden- 
tiflc  developments  by  the  Russians,  now 
are  apprehensive  and  greiitly  eoooemed 
about  this  Nation's  scientific  programs 
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and  developments.  They  are  losing  faith 
with  and  scarcely  believe  8i>okesmen  of 
our  military  departments  concerning 
their  efforts  and  abilities  in  safeguarding 
our  country  against  an  attack  from 
without. 

This  Li  not  difficult  to  understand 
when  recent  events  are  reviewed  in  light 
of  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Nickerson, 
General  Gavin,  Admiral  Rickover.  and 
more  recently  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Porce,  General  White.  It  is  even 
rumored  that  due  to  the  lack  of  a  definite 
and  unified  mi<^sile  program  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, Mr.  William  M.  Holaday,  the  so- 
called  czar,  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
missile  program  is  about  to  resign. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  missile 
and  satellite  programs  are  in  bad  need 
of  close  scrutiny  when  men  of  this  stature 
and  integrity  speak  out  openly  against 
the  progress  being  made  by  our  missile 
program  and  they  do  so  knowing  full 
well  the  risk  they  are  talcing. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  only  a  Joint 
committee  of  Congress  can  properly  delve 
into  this  melee  in  the  Pentagon  and  get 
oiu*  Nation  back  on  the  road  to  real 
security  in  the  scientific,  missile,  and 
earth  satellite  fields.  It  is  true  that  the 
Congress  now  has  committees  which  have 
or  are  attempting  to  take  on  this  work 
as  an  added  field  of  endeavor.  This  I 
feel  will  not  suffice.  The  members  of 
these  committees  are  now  overworked, 
their  staffs  are  overburdened,  and  they 
do  not  have  adequate  time  to  search  deep 
into  this  program  as  would  this  Joint 
committee  which  I  propose. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  situ- 
ation we  face  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  the  quandary  in  which  Congress 
fo\md  itself  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. We  are  now  on  the  threshhold  of 
a  new  era  and  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plex problems  of  this  era  require  an  ade- 
quate and  practical  approach  The 
proper  approach,  in  my  mind.  Is  one  the 
Congress  has  always  taken  when  a  com- 
pletely new  field  of  problems  has  been 
presented  to  it— the  establishment  of  a 
special  or  particular  committee  to  handle 
those  problems  exclusively.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  l^Islative  act 
setting  up  a  Joint  committee  similar  to 
that  established  to  study  the  realm  of 
atomic  energy.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced is  patterned  after  the  bill  which 
constituted  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  presents  the  only 
practical  solution  for  the  proper  super- 
vision of  these  programs  so  vital  to  our 
national  security  and  defense. 

Recently  I  noted  in  the  press  that  the 
Pentagon  is  in  the  process  of  orgaziizing 
its  own  space  agency  which  will  have 
its  own  director  and  budget.  Although 
I  do  not  have  full  details  of  this  move 
it  appears  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  hear  that  this  plan  would  give 
a  top-level  civilian  official  control  of  the 
purse  strings  and  the  authority  to  initi- 
ate projects  rather  than  simply  review- 
ing plans  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This,  if 
it  is  put  into  effect,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  getting  our  missile  and  satellite 
programs  back  on  the  track.  It  Is  more 
important  to  note  that  the  Pentagon 
itself  recognizes  the  need  for  an  agency 


to  deal  with  these  space  problems  ex- 
clusively. I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  this  fact  also.  We 
should  have  a  Joint  c<nnmittee  of  Con- 
gress continual^  studying  the  activities 
of  the  various  Government  agencies  re- 
lating to  the  use.  control,  and  develop- 
ment of  guided  missUes,  ballistic  missiles, 
earth  satellites,  and  other  mechanisms 
for  the  navigation,  use.  and  control  of 
outer  space.  Such  a  committee  would 
at  all  times  Icnow  the  progress  of  these 
various  programs  and  be  ready  to  rec- 
ommoid  to  the  Congress  legislation  to 
assure  that  our  Nation  will  remain  strong 
and  the  leader  among  nations  of  the 
world. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  my 
bill— H.  R  9613— by  the  House  Mem- 
bers. I  will  personally  make  this  request 
to  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soiui? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  occasion  in  light  of  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  regard 
to  the  President's  agricultural  message. 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  seems  to  have 
left  the  Chamber,  because  I  would  "ir^ 
him  to  hear  my  remarks. 

The  main  thing  that  I  was  interested 
in  was  that  there  were  no  affirmative 
recommendations  on  his  part  as  to  what 
can  be  done  and  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
this  very  serious  agricultural  problem 
that  faces  the  entire  Nation.  I  previ- 
ously, in  a  1 -minute  address,  pointed  out 
one  factor  of  the  President's  address 
which  I  think  we  all  must  recognize,  and 
that  is  the  forepart  of  the  remarks  which 
try  to  lay  out  the  economic  problems  in- 
volved in  the  agricultural  program.  I 
think  Jt  is  most  important  that  we  agree, 
if  we  can  agree,  on  what  are  the  basic 
economic  problems  that  lie  there. 

Now,  the  Joint  Economic  Subcommit- 
tee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Spark  MAN,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  Just 
recently  completed  about  2  weeks  of 
hearings  on  a  group  of  panel  papers  pre- 
pared by  outstanding  agricultural  eco- 
nomists throughout  the  country  going 
into  these  problems  that  seem  to  face 
us  in  this  area  of  national  endeavor.  This 
was  an  objective  study  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  come  up  with  any  particular 
preconceived  idea  of  how  to  solve  these 
problems.  The  thing  I  am  pleading  for 
now  is  not  necessarily  for  the  answers 
that  Secretary  Benson  may  be  advo- 
cating but  rather  that  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to  what  the  problems  are  and 
recognize  that  they  exist  and  the  fact 
that  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past,  since  1946,  indeed,  has  not  been 
solving  the  basic  problem.  Essentially, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
struck  the  keynote  when  he  says,  re- 
ferring to  the  agricultural  problem  in 


the  past,  that  it  has  not  been  adequately 
modified  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  the 
technological  revolution  in  agriculture. 
And.  indeed,  we  have  had  a  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  which  is  not 
completed,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  see  a  rapid  change  in  agricultural 
technology  for  the  next  few  years. 

I  again  emphasize  that  I  am  not  sure 
myself  whether  the  programs  that  have 
been  advocated  by  the  President  are 
suited  to  meet  this  problem.  I  think  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  programs  in  the 
past  certainly  have  not  and  to  have  a 
preconceived  idea  as  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  is  all  along  the  negative  line— 
and,  I  might  say,  too.  advisedly,  it  seems 
to  me  along  the  political  line — ^is  not  the 
way  you  are  going  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. If  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu« 
will  do  as  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Mis<:issippl,  I  believe  It  was.  say,  when 
he  discussed  this  matter,  and  will  keep 
an  open  mind  on  these  things  when 
they  go  into  the  hearings  in  the  en- 
suing months  and  get  down  to  the  base 
of  the  economic  problems  without  any 
preconceived  notion  as  to  what  might  be 
the  way  to  solve  them,  indeed  we  might 
come  up  with  the  answers.  And,  In  my 
Judgment,  indeed  we  must  come  up  with 
the  answers,  because  agriculture  Is  a 
very  basic  and  important  industry  in 
our  national  economy. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing.  One  of 
our  problems  is  the  fact  that  agricul- 
ture has  been  the  main  source  of  income 
for  oiu*  people  in  the  rural  areas,  so 
much  so  and  almost  exclusively  so  tliat 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  rural 
economy  and  the  agricultural  economy 
as  synonymous.  But  the  situaticm  today 
is  apparently.  Judging  by  the  reports  of 
objective  economists — ^who,  incidentally, 
disagree  with  each  other  as  to  solutions, 
but  according  to  their  analysis  of  the 
situation,  the  agriculture  industry  is  in- 
sufficient in  these  days  to  provide  the 
livelihood  for  the  number  of  people  in 
the  rural  communities.  So  the  question 
lies.  What  other  source  of  income  can  be 
provided  for  the  ];>eople  in  the  rural 
communities?  This  is  one  alternative. 
Tlie  other  alternative  would  be,  of 
comse.  Is  some  of  the  rural  community 
going  to  continue  to  move  toward  the 
subm-bs  and  the  centers  of  the  citiest 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  Mr.  Benson  that  we  should 
drive  these  farmers  off  the  farm  without 
any  consideration  given  to  their  future? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoiui.  I  would  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question  quite 
quicldy  because  the  implication  is  that 
the  gentleman  ts  saying  that  he  would 
drive  them  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  'he  la 
doing. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  He  is  not. 
It  is  the  economic  situation  that  is  doing 
it.  And  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
does  not  face  up  to  those  economic 
problems  then  he  will  be  driving  them 
off  the  farm.  No  American  wants  to 
drive  anybody  anjrwhere. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  Just  advocating  that  we  had 
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too  many  peoirie  on  the  fann  and  that 
they  muBt  go  to  the  auiiurbs. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MlasourL  I  did  not 
advocate  aoythins.  I  was  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  tcoooaiic  factors  and  I  was 
sayins  that  it  is  the  economic  factors 
that  ajre  doli«  it.  I  am  saying  that  if 
you  do  not  meet  up  with  those  economic 
factors  and  come  up  with  a  solution  you, 
in  effect,  will  be  the  one  itho  ia  responsi- 
ble. Does  the  gentleman  follow  the  logic 
there? 

Mr.  OOOLEY.  No.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  any  of  the  gentleman's 

logic.  

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  COOUnr.  For  11  c<msecutive 
years  prior  to  the  time  Mr.  Bmson  took 
over,  commodity  prices  were  at  or  above 
100  percent  of  parity.  We  had  a  profit 
in  the  program.  Now  we  have  gigantic 
losses.  Then  we  had  surpluses,  now  we 
have  m<we  surploses. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Those  sur- 
pluses have  continued  to  grow  since 
World  War  n  ended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Since  Korea,  since' the 
middle  of  1953. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  regret  to 
say  that  this  problem  has  beoi  with  us 
since  alxnit  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
Mr.  CCKH.EY.  July  1953. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  One  other 
point.  The  gentleman  in  his  talk  on  the 
agricultural  situation  fails  to  point  out 
cme  primary  thing.  We  are  concerned 
here  with  human  beings.  And  that  is 
the  per  capita  farm  income. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  that  is  down. 
That  is  less  than  half  of  what  the  man 
In  the  city  is  getting. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  give 
the  gentleman  another  figure.  The  first 
figures  we  have,  beginning  with  1934  for 
agrictilture  people  and  nonagriculture 
people  are  these:  The  percentage  of  in- 
crease even  today  of  per  capita  income 
has  been  greater  for  people  on  the  farm 
and  in  agriculture  than  it  has  been  in 
industry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  not 
read  the  President's  message. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  Presidents  message. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  fie  said  exactly  the  op- 
positeof  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  economic  situation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  President  said 
that  the  things  that  the  farmer  was 
buying  were  going  up  in  price  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  price  of  the  things 
he  was  selling. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  What  I  was 
pointing  out  was  this,  that  as  far  as  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  individual  is 
concerned,  the  reason  that  has  not  de- 
clined in  the  same  fashion  is  that  the 
population  in  the  rural  areas  has  de- 
clined, so  all  the  money  there  is  is  di- 
vided lip  among  fewer  pe<H>le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  my  re- 
marks again  by  urging  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  to  review  the  papers  and 
the  economic  factors  tliat  he  behind  this 
problem.  I  think  by  grappling  with  the 
situatioo.  but  avnkling  the  <««'«n«««n  to 
accuse  aomeone  of  doing  this  or  doing 
that,  but  rather  of  appraising  what  the 
economics  are  going  to  produce  we  may 
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,  SPECIAL  ORDERS  G^IANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  fermission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowihg  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  epecieA  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gathings.  for  45  minates.  on  Mon- 
day next.  I 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hour,  on  February  13, 
commemorating  lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  T 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  5  ninutes  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


REMARBS 


EXTENSION  OF 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   in  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  e? 
was  granted  to  : 

Mr.  Celler  in  two  inst_ 
to  include  extraneous  matte 

Mr.  Anvuso  (at  the  re< 
Celler)  and  to  include  exti 
ter. 

Mr.  Abernetui. 

Mr.  BREEDnro. 

Mr.  IKARD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MAN)  and  to  include  extraijeous  matter. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Griffin. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.  m.). 
under  its  previous  order.i  the  House 
adjourned  imtil  Monday.  (January  20, 
1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


COMM 

ETC. 


:ations. 


EXECUTIVE 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  3tXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were!  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1461.  A  communication  from  tbe*  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  snpplemental  appropflation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  in  tbe  amount  of  $a,054X>00 
tor  the  President's  special  Intefnattonal  pro- 
gram (H.  Doc.  No.  806):  to  ttte  Octnmittee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1462.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
c\ilt\ire,  transmitting  a  draft!  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  t)etter  adapt 
the  price  support  program  to  the  needs  of 
fanners  by  providing  more  latitude  for  In- 
creasing acreage  allotments,  CBtabllshing 
price  supports,  continuing  authority  for  the 
disjxisition  of  surpluses,  and  flor  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Undtt'  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  repog  pertaining  to 
an  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Standard  o4  Company  of 
California  entered  into  during  the  calendar 
year  1957,  under  which  a  proframi  of  water 
Injection  was  Instituted,  pursuant  to  section 
7434  (b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlcea. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Se<retary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  lieport  of  the 
Beoonsteiictlon  Rnanee  Oor  loratlon  (in 
UquldatiOD)  for  the  fiscal  yea(  ended  June 
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so,  1067,  pursuant  to  PuMlo  Law  163,  83d 
Congress,  and  PuhUc  La'r  648.  80th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee 
Currency. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  taattonal  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veteipms,  traaamitting 
the  reports  and  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  ifatir^iHi  gathering, 
held  in  Buffalo,  N.  T..  Ajugust  l»  through 
23.  1957,  pursuant  to  Punllc  Law  248,  77th 
Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  307) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans*  Affairs  i 
printed  with  Ulustrations. 


ordered  to  be 


REPORTS  OP  COMMrTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  R^OLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rulq  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivei'ed  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  I  Seventeenth  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations pertaining  to  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice operations  In  Oirope  (Rept.  No.  1281). 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  ^RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  njle  XXn,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETUYJ: 

H.  R.  10043.  A  biU  to  prqirlde  an  adequate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  ptxrposes;  to  jUki  Oommittee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.ALBQlT: 

H.  B.  10044.  A  blU  to  aiiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realize^  from  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  fron»  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  SUte  un- 
fler  threat  or  imminence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  *«— "i. 
By  Ifr.  BBOYHILL:  1 

H.  R.  10046.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  all  of  the  real  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  construction 
of  the  Burke  Airport,  Va.;  Ito  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  ^ommwoe. 
By  kir.  BURDICK:     I 

H.  R.  10046.  A  bill  to  prohibit  cOkcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States.  Terrltorlea 
of  the  United  States,  and  tihe  DisUict  of  Co- 
lumbia from  treating  water  supplies  with 
fluoride  compounds,  and  t^  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Inteiiatate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.  R.  10047.  A  bin  to  priMde  for  the  re- 
dlstrlcting  of  the  Judicial  district  of  North 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK:  I 

H.  R.  10048.  A  blU  to  pijovlde  an  exemp- 
tion from  participation  In  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program  for  In- 
dividuals who  are  oppoeed  to  participation 
in  such  program  on  grouiidB  of  conscience 
or  religious  beUef;  to  tl^  Oonunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  R.  10049.  A  bill  to  eztUxl  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat.  ^10);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

R.R.  10060.  A    Mil    to 
price-support  program  to 

ers  by  providing  more 

lag  acreage  aUotmaats.  e^bUatalng  price 
supports,  continuing  autbAtlty  tor  the  dis- 
position of  surpluses,  anq  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  olx  Agriculture. 


adapt   the 

needs  of  farm- 

itfe  for  tncreaa- 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
H.  R.  10051.  A   bm   to   better   adapt   the 
price-support  program  to  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers by  providing  more  latitude  for  increas- 
ing acreage  allotments,  establislilzig  price 
supports,  continuing  authority  for  the  dis- 
position  of   surpluses,    and   for   other   pur- 
poees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUS  of  California: 
H.  R.  10052.  A    blU    to    better    adapt    the 
price-support  program  to  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers by  providing  more  latitude  for  increas- 
ing  acreage    allotments,    establishing   price 
supports,  continuing  authority  for  the  dis- 
position of  stnpluses,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultmw. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  10053.  A    biU    to    better    adapt    the 
price-support  program  to  the  needs  of  farm- 
ers by  providing  more  latitude  for  increas- 
ing   acreage    allotments,    establishing    price 
supports,  continuing  authority  for  the  dis- 
position  of   surpluses,    and    for    ether   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EDMONOSON: 
H.  R.  10054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross   Income   gain   realized   from  the   con- 
denmatlon  of  certain  property  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  Stato 
under  threat  or  imminence  of  condemna- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.  R.  10055.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol   of    certain    advertising    on    federally 
owned  or  controlled  lands  adjacent  to  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  and  to  encovu-age  such  control  on 
other  lands  adjacent  to  such  National  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.  R.  10056.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  assxire  more  equitable  allotments  of  cot- 
ton acreage;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.  R.  10057.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  of  self-expression  through  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  condem- 
nation  of  certain   property   by   the   United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  State 
tmder  threat  or  imminence  of  condemna- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.  R,  10059.  A  bill   to  enable   the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  to  limit  endorsers' 
liability  on  loans  in  disaster  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultvu«. 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.  R.  10060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  balanced  and  orderly 
flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  interstato 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;   to  the  Conunittee  on  Agricultxu«. 
By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.  R.  10061.  A  IdU  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  conununication  services 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.  R.  10062.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Intomal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  gain  realized  from  the  condem- 
nation of  certain  property   by   the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  the  sale  of  such 
property   to   the   United   States   or   a   Stato 
vinder  threat  or  Inuninence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  R.  10063.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  ofllcers  and  employees 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 


H.  B.  10064.  A  biU  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  oompensation  of  certain  offleers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H.  R.  10065.  A  biU  to  enoovirage  new  resi- 
dential construction  for  veterans'  housing 
in  rural  areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  by 
raising  the  maximum  amount  in  which  di- 
rect loans  may  be  made  from  $10,000  to  $18.- 
600.  to  authorize  advance  financing  commit- 
ments, to  extend  the  direct-loan  program  for 
veterans,  and  for  other  piuposea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
R.  R.  10066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  making  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  with  respect  to  certain  industrial 
manufacturing  plants  owned  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.    R.  10067.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment   of    a    United    States    Science 
Academy:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LAbor. 

H.  B.  10068.  A  biU  to  provide  for  loans  to 
enable    needy    and    scholastlcally    qualified 
students  to  continue  post-high-school  edu- 
cation in  certain  fields  of  science;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Ijabor. 
By  Mr.  SEUSEN: 
H.  R.  10069.  A    blU   to   amend   the   act   of 
August    6.    1953,    creating    the    Corregidor 
Bataan  Memorial  Commis&ion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.  R.  10370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross   Income   gain   realized   from   the   con- 
demnation of  certain  proi>erty  by  the  United 
States  or  a  State,  or  from  tlie  sale  of  such 
property  to  the  United  States  or  a  Stato  un- 
der threat  or  Inuninence  of  condemnation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TBAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.  R.  10071.  A    bUl    to    authorize    the   ap- 
pointment of  certain  persons  to  permanent 
Ix>sitions  in  hospital  management  and   ad- 
ministration in  the  competitive  civil  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.  R.  10072.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  persons  to  permanent 
positions  in  hospital  management  and  ad- 
ministration in  the  competitive  civil  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.  R.  10073.  A  blU  to  provide  minimum 
price-support  levels  for  whole  milk  and  but- 
torfat  during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
April  1,  195S;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.  R.  10074.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Intomal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mesms. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  R.  10075.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Ihtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.  R.  10076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intomal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relaUng  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  Import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Micliigan: 
H.  R.  10077.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  Import  tax  on  coi^>er;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUDGE: 
H.  R.  10078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
RevMiue  Coda  of  1964  relating  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  Impcvt  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 
H.  R.  10079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Zntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEMPSET: 
B.R.  I0O80.  A  bill  to  amend  Uxe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  relating  to  the  im- 
position of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DDCON: 
H.R.  10081.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HILL: 
H.R.  10082   A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I9S4  relating  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Iilr.  KNOX: 
H.  R.  10083    A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  co]^)«r:  to  the  Oom- 
mittee on  W^ys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.  R.  10084    A  biU  to  amend  the  Intemrl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating  to  tl>e  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  m^i^^s. 
By  Mr   PATTERSON: 
H.  R.  1008S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intemrl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  imposi- 
tion  of  an   Import  tax   on   copper;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  "<»»"? 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 
R.  R.  10086  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Citemal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  relating  to  the  im- 
position of  an  import  tax  on  copper;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  R.  10087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  tb»  im- 
position of  an  import  tax  on  coppw;  to  tlM 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  im- 
position of   an   import   tax   on   copper;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesne. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  R.  10069.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relaUng  to  the  im< 
position    of   an    Import   tax   on   copper;    to 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWTER: 
H.  J.  Res.  601.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  State  from  taxing  certain  income  of 
a   nonresident;    to   the    Conunittee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  to  deslgnato 
the  ist  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  533.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Academy 
of  Science;   to   the   Committee   on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H.  Con.  Bee.  240.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
conduct  an  investigation  covering  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  to  or- 
ganize a  world  government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Conctirrent  reacdution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  Stotaa  to  the 
Oovemment  and  p9opi»  at  Israel  on  the  oe- 
casion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence ot  Israel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Fordgn         '~ 
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By  Mrs.  KELLT: 

H.  Res.  442.  Resolution  saprsMiiig  the 
■ense  of  tlie  House  of  BepresentatlTes  con- 
cerning the  oonToUng  of  »  qiecUI  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  refugee  problem;  to  the  Com> 
mittee  on  l^>^elgn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.  Res.  443.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  ««niring  and  Cur- 
rency In  conducting  the  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  Inqvilries  authorized  by  House 
Resolution  86;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 


HOUSE 


Janiuiry  16 
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Under  clause  1  of  rule  X^n.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  ICr.  BOLAND:  I 

H.  R.  10090.  A  biU  for  the  rellk  of  Sylvia 
Botta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  «rudlclary. 
By  Mr.  CARRIOO: 
H.  R.  10091.  A  bill  for  the  re  tef  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Jeske;  to  the  Committee  o  i  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLET: 
H.  R.  10092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Asphar;  to  the  Committee  on  tl^  Judiciary. 


relief  of  Taeko 


By  Mr.  HALXT: 
H.  R.  10003.  A  bill  for  the 
Takamura  Elliott;  to  the  Co^omlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UiXfK: 
H.  R.  10004.  A  bill  for  th4  relief  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Cq.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
H.  R.  10096.  A  bill  for  the 
Michalea  and  Konstantinos  B.  Skopeteas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POFP: 
H.  R.  10096.  A  bill  tar  thel  reUef  of  Olin 
Fred   Rundlett;    to  the  Con^nittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


relief  of  Helen 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 


Wlwt  Is  GoTcnunent**  ResponsftiKty  to 
American  AgricnHorc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VSaif  OHT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Thursday,  January  16, 1958 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanixnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CONGRissiOMAL  RECORD  an  address 
entitled  "What  Is  Government's  Re- 
sponsibility to  American  Agriculture?" 
which  was  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastuuvd]  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association 
on  November  13, 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

What  Is  OovxaNMXNT's  RcspoNsiBnjrr  to 

Amxkican  Agricttlture? 

(Address  by  Hon.  Jamzs  O.  EA8TiJun>) 

I  think  It  was  Henry  Mencken  who  once 
•aid.  "Any  generalization  on  any  subject. 
Including  this  one,  is  inevitably  wrong." 
This  Is  certainly  true  of  the  subject  assigned 
to  me.  It  would  be  easy,  but  dangerous,  to 
generalize  on  the  subject  of  government's 
responslbUity  to  American  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  generaliza- 
tions we  need  to  make  before  proceeding. 

I'm  speaking  to  you  as  one  who  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life,  with  the  exception  of 
the  duties  of  b^lng  a  Senator,  to  farming. 
My  principal  farming  enterprise  has  been 
the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton. 
However,  the  continued  operation  of  the 
Government's  cotton  program  has  caused  me 
to  change  my  business  so  that  I  am  now 
devoting  over  two-thirds  of  my  acreage  to 
the  production  of  soybeans,  feed  grains,  and 
livestock.  Even  though  I  recognize  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  wish  to  address  my 
remarks  today  as  one  farmer  to  another. 

In  our  concentration  upon  the  immediate 
problems  of  our  time  it  Is  weU  to  remind 
ourselves  that  there  are  some  basic  over- 
riding principles  which  have  made  America 
what  it  is  today.  We  are  Inclined  to  take 
these  principles  for  granted — but  we  cannot 
afford  this  luxury.  They  are  constantly  un- 
der fire,  not  by  frontal  attack,  but  by  the 
process  of  chipping  away  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there.  One  of  these  basic  principle* 
Is  the  prlndpto  of  jnlvate  ownership  in  a 
competitive  economy.  A  second  U  the 
maintenance  of  strong  and  responsible  gov- 


ernment at  the  State  and  local  jlevel.  The 
basic  concept  of  the  American  society,  as 
I  see  it,  is  the  dispersal  of  economic  power 
by  the  institution  of  private  owilershlp,  and 
the  dispersal  of  political  power  by  dividing 
such  power  between  the  three  ^ranches  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  between  the 
Federal  Oovermnent  and  the  States  and  the 
people.  These  are  the  arches  tUat  hold  up 
the  capstone  of  liberty.  | 

At  any  point  where  a  breach  Bs  made  In 
one  of  the  walls  to  divide  ai}d  separate 
these  powers,  the  fimdamental  rights  and 
freedom  of  all  the  people  are  Endangered. 
We  in  the  south  deeply  and  stticerely  be- 
lieve that  the  control  and  operation  of 
public  schools  Is  and  always  has  been  a 
State  and  local  matter.  When  the  Central 
Government  breaches  the  dlvisio<i  of  powers 
and  orders  a  crack  combat  dlvlilon  into  a 
State  to  force  the  entry  of  Negfo  children 
into  a  white  public  school.  It  is  t  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  each  and  every  individual 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  When  the 
constitutional  balance  of  political  power  is 
destroyed  in  one  place  it  is  Ju*t  as  effec- 
tively destroyed  In  every  othei  although 
any  new  overt  acts  may  not  piave  been 
committed. 

Rural  people  have  had  a  clever  Insight 
Into  the  significance  of  these  ^asic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  prosperity  than  many 
of  our  urban  friends — and  It  |s  to  rural 
people  that  many  of  us  who  liold  these 
principles  dear,  look  to,  to  srhiport  and 
maintain  the  basic  concepts  witltout  which 
all  else  would  be  bitter  fruit.       T 

The  Farm  Bureau  of  Illinois,  4hlch  I  un- 
derstand has  upward  of  200.000  Ifarm  fam- 
ily members,  has  a  tremendoui  responsl- 
bUity in  making  sure  that  farmers  un- 
derstand clearly  government's  responsibility 
to  agrlcultiu-e.  Let  me  say  that  pie  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association,  which  14  the  Farm 
Bureau  affiliate,  together  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus  in  the  other  47  Stated  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  determining  government's 
proper  responslblUty  to  agriculture.  I  hope 
you  win  not  fall  in  this  responglblUty. 

One  of  the  paramount  contx-ib^tions  that 
Government  can  make  to  the  welfare  of 
farm  people  is  to  take  such  messttres  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  avoid  excesslfe  fluctua- 
tions in  the  general  level  of  busii^Ms  activity 
and  the  general  price  level. 

There  are  certain  fundameiJtal  truths 
that  we  should  always  keep  befdre  us.  I'd 
like  to  list  a  few  of  these  for  yoil,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  time  will  not  permit  it  complete 
discussion  because  each  one  of  these  points 
if  correctly  developed,  would  t^e  all  the' 
time  that  has  been  aUotted  me.lThese  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Tou  cannot  multiply  wealtii  by  divid- 
ing it.  T 

(2)  Tou  cannot  legislate  the  |  poor  into 
freedom  and  wealth  by  legldating  the 
wealthy  out  of  It. 


(3)  Governments  cannot  gilve  to  people 
what  they  do  not  first  take  iaway  from  the 
people.  (The  power  to  tax  [roi«nin»rt  |c  xbm 
power  of  destruction.) 

(4)  That  which  one  man  rtcelves  without 
working  tor,  another  man  must  work  for 
without  receiving  It. 

(5)  The  Government  caxinot  guarantee 
you  a  fair  price  or  income  without  all-out 
controls,  with  their  great  i  limitations  In 
opportxmity  to  create  the  gbods  that  con- 
stitute real  wealth. 

(6)  Uncle  Sam  must  fldally  dish  out 
money  on  the  basis  of  equal  jsharea— and  to 
a  politician  this  Is  1  share,  1  tlote. 

(7)  The  Socialists  and  thk  Communists, 
those  who  would  divide  th€J  wealth,  never 
get  tired.    We  do.  l 

As  we  dlsc\iss  Government^  responsibility 
to  American  agriculture,  letl  us  keep  these 
fundamental  truths  in  mind. ' 

No  matter  how  diiOcult  tie  problems  of 
farmers  may  be  at  this  tin*,  I  think  few 
would  deny  that  they  woulc^  be  immeasur- 
ably worse  if  the  level  of  b«8lness  activity 
were  to  slacken  off  substantially. 

We  seem  to  have  developed  a  situation  In 
this  coimtry  In  which  the  orthodox  remedies 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  actioa  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  to  le^l  off  a  boom. 
but  not  as  yet  been  effective 
upward  trend  in  prices. 

This,  too.  Is  harmful  to  fa 
undercurrent  conditions  of 
tential    overproduction    of 
price  inflation  does  not  sig^ 

farm  prices,  but  does  signifl^ ,    „ 

the  price  of  things  that  farmers  buy. 

Currently,  the  general  price  level  la  21 
percent  higher  than  the  1947-49  average. 
This  means  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  has  declined  a  fifth 
during  the  past  decade. 

I>uring  10  of  the  past  30  minths  the  price 
level  has  Increased.  This  is  like  saying  that 
In  19  of  the  past  20  months  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  been  reduced.  ] 

We  in  Congress  who  have,  xpder  the  Con- 
stitution, an  obligation  to  reglilate  the  value 
of  money,  need  to  find  out  way,  and  to  take 
action  to  prevent  the  contintilng  deteriora- 
tion in  the  value  of  our  currency.  I  have  my 
own  ideas  on  this  that  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  develop.  Suffice  It  to  ^y  that  in  my 
view  this  is  a  responsibility  that  government 
has  to  farmers,  as  to  other  grpups,  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  r#sponsibllity  la 
handled  is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
farmers — even  more  so  than  some  of  the 
other  activities  more  direclly  related  to 
agricultxu«.  T 

I  think,  too.  that  govemn^nt  haa  a  re- 
sponslbUity to  keep  open  the  channel*  of 
International  trade  for  the  disposition  of 
tarm  TpToAvicU.  Farmers  havte  a  big  stake, 
bigger  than  they  often  appre<^te.  In  a  high 
level  of  trade  between  natlotu.  The  agri- 
cultural situation  today  woui^  be  Immeasur- 
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ably  more  critical  had  it  not  been  for  the 
expansion  In  farm  SKports  In  recent  years. 
Exports  at  farm  products  are  several  times 
as  high  as  imports  of  competitiv*  products. 
The  average  commercial  farmer  eeUs  about 
$1,000  worth  of  farm  prodxicts  to  foreign 
markets.  Not  only  Is  this  important  in  Itself 
but  If  any  significant  portion  of  this  pro- 
duction had  to  be  disposed  of  in  domestic 
markets  the  impact  upon  d(nneetlc  prices 
would  be  catastrophic.  Even  farmers  who 
do  not  produce  commodities  that  move  into 
export  outlets  have  a  nxajor  stake  in  a  high 
level  of  foreign  trade,  because  most  farms 
are  suitable  for  the  production  of  many 
commodities.  If  cotton  exports  decline,  for 
example,  much  of  the  land  now  used  for 
cotton  wUl  go  into  the  production  of  grain, 
feed  and  Uvestock  products,  with  harmful 
consequences  to  farmers  in  other  areas. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  current  high 
level  of  farm  exports  is  artlflciaUy  Induced 
by  one  or  more  Government  programs.  For 
example,  farm  exports  wo\ild  be  far  lower 
were  It  not  for  what  Is  generaUy  caned  the 
Public  Law  480  program — the  program  of 
exporting  farm  products  for  foreign  ctir- 
rendes.  I  know  that  this  program  originated 
in  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  think  we  must  oon- 
tinvia  this  program  at  least  temporarily  be- 
cause, assuming  the  existence  of  surplus 
stocks,  it  makes  good  sense  to  make  use  of 
them  to  aid  in  the  progress  of  undeveloped 
countries.  Nevertheless.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  such  programs  can  be  cur- 
tailed or  eliminated,  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear they  provide  an  adequate  iinderpinixing 
for  a  permament  farm  export  program.  It 
would  not  be  wise  for  agriculture  to  come 
to  depend  too  much  on  an  artificial  induce- 
ment to  high  farm  exports. 

In  the  fields  of  research,  extension,  the 
preservation  and  wise  use  of  our  land  and 
water  resources,  farm  credit  and  farm  mar- 
keting services — I  expect  there  would  be  al- 
most unanimous  agreement  that  these  are 
programs  that  are  weU  Justified,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  farm  people,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  as  weU. 

I  suppose  that  the  subject  assigned  to  me 
presupposes  that  I  would  talk  prlmarUy  about 
national  farm  price  policy — and  I  have  now 
gotten  to  that  point.  I  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  with  the  more  general  com- 
ments that  I  have  made  in  order  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  in  my  mind  these  are  the 
fundamental  overriding  Issues  that  are  the 
Important  things  to  farmers  and  to  their 
real  and  long-run  prosperity. 

Among  my  colleagues  opinion  runs  the  full 
gamut  on  this  question  of  national  farm  price 
policy — from  those  who  believe  that  every 
governmental  intervention  Into  the  price  sys- 
tem is  fundamentaUy  inconsistent  with  our 
economic  system  with  harmful  long-nin 
effects  upon  those  supposedly  benefited — to 
those  who  think  that  farmers  cannot  survive 
economically  without  Government  price  fix- 
ing on  all  or  most  commodities.  And  this 
variance  In  viewpoint  Is  but  a  refiection  of 
the  diversity  of  opinion  that  exists  among 
farmers  with  respect  to  this  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  of  public  poUcy  issues. 

Part  ot  the  answer  to  the  question  of  my 
subject — what  is  Government's  responslbUity 
to  American  agriculture — is  that  those  of  us 
who  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  do  so 
by  the  electorate  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility to  look  carefully  and  honestly  and  In- 
teUlgently  at  the  economics  of  the  problem, 
and  particularly  at  the  long-run  results  and 
consequences  of  any  proposal.  In  this  en- 
deavor we  should  give  appropriate  considera- 
tion to  any  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  experience  to  date  with  national 
farm  programs.  Hiere  is  Jtist  no  excuse  for 
not  learning  from  expwienoe.  They  say  the 
reason  history  repeats  itself  is  that  no  one 
was  listening  the  first  time. 


If  we  do  look  at  the  experience  of  the  past 
we  cannot.  I  think,  avoid  certain  conclu- 
sions. 

Tlie  price-rapport  programs  of  the  past, 
and  spedfleaUy  the  poUcy  of  setting  price 
supports  at  or  close  to  90  percent  of  parity 
may  have  helped  some  farmers  in  a  given 
year. 

But  such  programs  have  set  in  motion 
certain  long-range  developments  which  have 
turned  out  to  be  harmful  to  the  abUlty  ol 
farm  people  to  earp  sati£factory  Incomes. 

We  have  artlficiaUy  encouraged  production 
beyond  what  the  market  can  take. 

We  have  promoted  competitive  production 
In  other  countries. 

We  have  expanded  the  use  of  synthetic 
substitutes. 

We  have  lost  markets  that  often,  tragi- 
cally, cannot  be  regained. 

We  have  tended  to  fragmentize  the  right 
to  produce. 

We  have  built  up  surpluses,  expensive  to 
the  public  to  maintain,  and  depressing  in 
their  Impact  upon  farm  Incomes. 

We  have  imposed  restrictions  upon  the 
abUity  of  individual  producers  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations. 

We  have  diverted  acreage  from  controlled 
crops  to  other  commodities,  in  particular 
into  feed  and  livestock  production. 

Mississippi  has  increased  livestock  by  93 
percent  in  the  last  5  years,  and  irrigated 
com  is  producing  fantastic  yields  In  my 
State  Small  cotton  aUotments  are  putting 
small  farmers  in  the  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
duction business  throughout  the  South. 

The  program  and  the  consequences  of  the 
program  have  Indeed  become  a  part  of  the 
problem — have  made  the  problem  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with. 

I  wish  time  would  permit  me  to  review  for 
you  the  history  of  the  agricultural  adjust- 
ment program  as  applied  to  cotton.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  a  lesson  in  this  experience 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Midwest  and  for  that 
matter  the  entire  country.  As  a  producer  of 
cotton,  I  have  seen  my  right  to  produce, 
steadily  but  surely,  eroded  away.  I  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  the  cotton  production 
on  my  farm  by  more  than  40  percent.  I  have 
watched  synthetic  fiber  production  Increase 
and  take  over  my  market.  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing this  period  production  of  cotton  in  other 
countries  increase  more  than  10  times  be- 
cause of  the  protective  imabreUa  we  held 
over  price  in  this  country. 

At  this  point  in  history  we  will  go  In- 
evitably In  one  direction  or  in  another.  We 
shall  go  in  the  direction  of  more  comprehen- 
sive intervention  of  Government  in  the  price 
and  marketing  of  farm  products — or — we 
shall  seek  to  reverse  the  trend  and  gradually 
reduce  the  dependence  of  farm  people  upon 
political  management  of  the  farm  economy. 

The  general  situation  in  Washington  with 
respect  to  farm  programs  recalls  the  story 
about  the  two  boys  who  so  admired  a  heavy- 
weight boxer  that  they  bet  all  their  money 
that  he  would  beat  the  champion. 

But  their  fighter  was  knocked  out  In  the 
third  round. 

"You  know."  said  one  of  the  boys  rue- 
fully. "I  dont  think  Sam  is  as  good  as  he 
used  to  be." 

"Yeah."  repUed  the  other.  "And  I  dont 
think  he  ever  was." 

In  the  general  disillusionment  with  the 
panaceas  of  the  past,  it  Is  but  natural  that 
we  should  explcu:*  new  avenues — and  per- 
haps some  old  or  unused  avenues. 

Someone  told  me  recently,  and  I  am  sure 
it  Is  so  because  of  my  own  contacts,  that 
farmer  opinion  is  somewhat  In  a  state  of 
flux,  that  farmers  are  looking  for  new  an- 
swers. I  can  assure  you  the  same  sltxiation 
I»«vails  on  Capitol  HIU. 

This  is  aU  to  the  good.  Such  analysis 
and  rMurvey  Is  the  stuff  of  which  progress 
Is  made. 


But  I  hope  that  all  of  us.  aayaelf  inclwied, 
wUl  look  carefully  and  honest-y  at  the  eco- 
nomics and  the  long-run  consequences  of 
any  proposaL  Will  It  really  help  farmers  in 
the  long  run.  or  does  it  involve  Jumping 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire? 

In  the  writing  of  the  present  farm-pro- 
gram legislation  we  have  written  certain 
definitions  or  formulas  for  determining  sup- 
ply, demand,  quotas,  and  the  level  of  {.rice 
supports.  These  formiilas  have  not  worked 
too  weU  because  no  static  formula  wiU  fit  a 
dynamic,  constantly  changing  economy. 
Even  though  the  formxUa  Is  right  today.  It 
is  wrong  tomorrow. 

Secretary  Benson's  answer  to  this  Is  to 
eliminate  formulas  and  leave  the  determl- 
xuitlon  to  administrative  discretion. 

This  I  cannot  buy.  It  leaves  too  much 
authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Even 
though  some  people  might  be  willing  to 
leave  such  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  office,  no  one  can 
know  how  some  future  occupant  might  ua* 
or  abuse  the  authority  vested  in  h>m 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  stlU  have  a  Job  to 
do  in  finding  a  way  to  establish  standards 
by  legislative  action,  particularly  as  to  the 
level  of  price  support,  which  contains  suffi- 
cient recognition  of  the  cxirrent  nuu-ket 
situation  to  be  realistic  and  workable  and 
yet  which  avoids  the  delegation  of  complete 
discretion  to  the — or  to  any — Secretary  ol 
Agriculture. 

Among  the  welter  of  proposals  currentiy 
being  debated  Is  the  question  of  supporting 
farm  incomes  by  direct  payments  to  farmers. 
Such  proposals  ustially  involve  payments  on 
units  of  production  to  bring  the  total  return 
per  unit  up  to  a  specified  level.  And  suc& 
proposals  usuaUy  involve  an  extension  of 
the  payment  feat\ue  to  Include  many  other 
commodities  such  as  livestock,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  hogs,  in  addition  to  those  now 
supported. 

If  we  are  to  use  the  payment  approach 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  limit  price  s\ip- 
port  to  a  few  storable  commodities. 

A  guaranteed  return  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion would  provide  a  strong  incentive  for 
farmers  to  Increiue  the  number  of  units 
produced.  Financing  would  be  facilitated. 
The  payments  themselves  wovild  be  in  part 
reinvested.  The  net  effect  would  be  to  in- 
crease capitalization  in  an  Industry  that  Is 
already  overcapitalized — ^to  expand  the  ag- 
ricultural plant  which  is  already  expanded 
to  produce  beyond  what  the  market  will 
absorb. 

The  increased  production  thus  created 
would  move  to  market  at  lower  prices.  The 
farmer's  rettim  from  the  market  would  de- 
cline; the  farmers  return  in  the  form  of  a 
payment  from  Government  would  increase. 
In  a  recently  published  study,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reached  the  conclusion 
that  wlthm  a  few  years  after  the  institution 
of  a  payment  program  at  90  percent  of  par- 
ity for  aU  major  commodities,  the  annual 
cost  would  run  between  seven  and  ten  billion 
dollars  per  year.  In  1957  total  net  farm  In- 
ccMne  is  estimated  at  fll.?  billion. 

I  think  their  estimate  is  too  low.  Regard- 
less of  cost,  if  we  go  this  route,  we  will  make 
peasants  out  of  every  farmer  in  America. 

Unless  we  are  to  assume  that  the  general 
public,  through  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, is  wUllng  to  support  unlimited  ex- 
penditures for  agriculture,  we  must  assxune 
that  the  costs  of  a  payment  program  would 
result  eventually  in  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  limit  the  Government's  commit- 
ment. Such  measures  would  increase  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  any 
one  farmer;  or  production  quotas,  or  both. 
The  institution  of  production  quotas  of 
the  kind  that  would  be  necewary  to  mlnl- 
mlae  Government  liability,  and  for  the  oom' 
modlties  It  Is  propoeed  be  co>ea'ed  by  jpay- 
ment  programs,  would  subject  agrlcullure 
to  a  degree  of  eentrattsed  ooBtrot  of  tana 
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production  and  marketing  <:q>eratlons  far  be- 
yond anytlilng  beretofore  envlaaged  or 
dreamed  of. 

Tbe  history  of  Government  programs 
would  Indicate  that  limitations  on  pay- 
ments would  be  Invoked  at  a  relatively  early 
state  In  the  program.  Note  the  reduction  In 
the  maximum  payment  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  from  tlO,000  per 
farm  to  $1,600. 

Or  In  most  recent  history — ^when  the  soil 
bank  program  was  under  consideration.  Con- 
gress rejected  limitations  on  soil  bank  pay- 
ments on  the  grounds  that  the  purpose  of 
the  soil  bank  was  to  reduce  production  of 
surpluses  and  the  cooperation  of  the  larger 
producers  was  needed.  Yet,  1  year  later,  a 
limitation  of  $3,000  for  the  acreage  reserve 
program  was  approved. 

In  any  Government  program  Involving  the 
payment  of  public  money  to  Individuals, 
the  Inevitable  tendency  Is  to  work  toward 
a  uniform  basis — and  what  Is  more  uniform, 
more  equitable,  than  an  equal  payment  to 
each  farmer? 

So,  in  a  period  of  a  relatively  few  years  It 
would  appear  the  Inevitable  consequences 
of  a  payment  program  woiild  be: 

1.  Increased  production. 

2.  Lower  market  prices. 

3.  Farmers  would  hope  to  get  most  of 
their  net  income  In  the  form  of  Government 
payments. 

4.  Limitations  on  the  number  of  dollars 
each  farmer  could  receive. 

The  most  efficient  farm  operators  would 
be  squeezed  between  the  low  market  prices 
Induced  by  guaranteed  returns  and  the 
limits  on  the  amount  that  might  be  paid  to 
any  individual. 

The  result  would  be  a  complete  dependence 
of  farmers  on  government,  and  the  leveling 
off  of  opportunity  In  agriculture  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level. 

Farmers,  who  would  thiis  become  essen- 
tially wards  of  government,  could  not  likely 
retain  the  Independence  and  self-reliance 
that  have  made  farmers  the  biilwark  of  re- 
sponsible self-government. 

Personally,  I  have  a  higher  ambition  for 
those  who  are  and  will  be  farmers. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  panacea  for 
the  Income  problem  In  agriculture.  Any 
government  that  Is  big  enough  to  give  us 
all  we  want  Is  also  big  enough  to  take  all 
we've  got — Including  ova  freedom. 

I'm  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  rapid 
decrease  In  the  proportion  of  farmers  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  In  America,  it  seems 
to  me  as  a  farmer  that  we  must  be  stupid 
If  we  put  our  whole  dependence  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  Into  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
or  the  administrative  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  estimated,  for  example,  that  by 
1975  only  6  percent  of  the  population  of 
America  will  be  producing  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  food  and  fiber.  Are  we  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  In  such  a  situation 
that  we  can  continue  to  pile  up  huge  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  commodities — let 
alone  think  about  the  Government  dipping 
Into  the  Treasury  and  paying  us  at  a  rate 
of  $10  to  $15  billion  annually. 

There  are  some  things  that  government 
can  do  to  aUevlate  the  situation.  These, 
government  should  do.  But  I  think  we 
shoiild  be  instinctively  suspicious  of  any 
proposal  that  leads  in  the  direction  of  more 
comprehensive  Government  direction  of  and 
responsibility  for  the  business  of  producing 
and  marketing  farm  products.  Let  us  sub- 
ject such  proposals  to  a  most  rigorous  scru- 
tiny. Let's  not  Jump  before  we  know  where 
we  are  Jumping.  Let's  be  sure  we  know  what 
the  long-run  consequences  of  any  proposal 
may  be,  before,  rather  than  after,  we  buy  It. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  this  subject  with  you 

because  I  know  that  what  the  future  holds 
for  agriculture  will  not  be  determined  by 
wnat  the   present  occupanU  of  legislative 


chairs  may  think— but  rather  ly  what  you 
and  millions  of  others  like  you  <  hlnk.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  vote  In  paj  t  In  accord- 
ance with  their  personal  convictions  and  In 
part  according  to  the  way  they  think  their 
constituents  want  them  to  vote..  Most  Con- 
gressmen are  Just  average  people  who  have 
more  problems  and  responslbilltlN  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with.  Most  of  them  want 
to  do  what's  right.  But  they  ai|e  not  much 
wiser  than  their  constituents  urge  or  permit 
them  to  be.  As  one  of  my  friends  tells  me, 
"He  has  heard  the  clamormint  of  the 
people."  I 

I  think,  too,  I  would  be  remfcs.  If,  while 
dlsciisslng  Government's  respo^iblllty  to 
agriculture,  I  did  not  touch  at  least  briefly 
upon  the  reciprocal  responslbUlt^  of  farmers 
to  themselves,  to  the  Governn^nt,  and  to 
the  public  generally.  T 

1  am  svire  you  would  agree  with  me  that 
farmers  need  to  do  a  lot  mor^  than  cast 
a  hopeful  eye  In  the  direction  $f  Washing- 
ton. Farmers  have  a  responsiljlllty  as  In- 
dividuals to  do  what  they  can  to  Improve 
their  own  economic  position,  ta(  work  Indi- 
vidually and  in  their  comaSvmity  and 
through  the  organizations  theylave  created 
and  which  they  control,  to  expand  markets 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  pronuction  and 
marketing.  They  have  a  respdnsiblllty  to 
Government  and  the  general  pwbllc  to  call 
for  genuinely  helpful  action,  but  to  avoid 
proposals  that  are  Impractical,  excessive  In 
cost,  or  harmful  to  the  public,  preservation 
of  your  right  to  take  individual,  local,  and 
private  action  Is  a  responsibilitjj  of  govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  close  by  expressing  m|  confidence 
that  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience  that  is 
conscious  of  and  dedicated  to  th^  great  her- 
itage of  political  and  economic  principles 
bequeathed  to  us — and  by  conidence  that 
each  of  you  In  his  own  way  In  his  own 
sphere  has  the  capacity  to  makela  contribu- 
tion toward  finding  sound  aqswers  con- 
sistent with  those  principles — apd  that  In 
doing  so  you  will  be  promoting  progress 
and  freedom  In  America.  And  It  is  Im- 
portant that  you  do  so.  "For  11  the  tnui- 
pet  give  an  tmcertain  sound,  whp  shall  pre- 
pare himself  to  the  battle."        j 

I  wish  I  co\ild  recall  the  nlme  of  the 
man  who  said,  "The  conditions  Lpon  which 
God  has  given  liberty  to  man  is  Eternal  vig- 
ilance, which  condition  if  he  bre*.  servitude 
Is  at  once  the  consequence  o^  his  crime 
and  the  punishment  of  his  g\iilt."  In  the 
run  of  history  this  quotation  1«  not  unre- 
lated to  the  topic  you  asked  mq  to  discuss. 


Janiuiry  16 


H.  R.  4662,  the  King;- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAJRKS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFHN 

OF    MICHIGAN  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENJTAITVES 

Thursday,  January  16.  ^5i 

lAr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speakei.  in  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  chairman,  I  liave  urged 
members  of  the  House  Ways  ind  Means 
Committee  to  report  favorably  H.  R. 
4662.  known  as  the  King-Jenl^ns  bill,  so 
that  this  important  bill  may  receive  early 
action  by  the  Congress. 

H,  R.  4662  would  permit 
including    college    teachers— j 
from  gross  income  up  to  $600  l 
books,  other  equipment,  travc, 

ing  expenses  while  away  froiL  ^^xuc 

to  the  extent  that  these  expenses  exceed 
normal  living  costs — while  puj  suing  ad- 


ihers — 

deduct 

ir  tuition, 

and  liv- 

home — 


vanced  educational  objectives  relating  to 
their  professional  qualificntions. 

H.  R.  4662  and  its  matiy  companion 
bills  should  not  be  constitued  as  special 
treatment  for  teachers.  Other  profes- 
sional groups  already  ar0  permitted  to 
deduct  from  gross  incon^e  similar  ex- 
penses. To  deny  teachers  this  eqxial 
right  is  to  discourage  tl^em  from  im- 
proving their  abilities  at  a  [time  when  our 
Government  is  proposing  vitally  im- 
portant step-ups  in  ou):  educational 
system.  I 

Teachers  give  up  theii  vacations  to 
go  to  summer  school  and  0rive  long  dis- 
tances in  winter  over  ha^rdous  roads 
to  attend  extension  classed  because  they 
want  to  become  better  teachers.  They 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 

Under  present  regulations,  a  teacher 
cannot  deduct  these  educational  ex- 
penses imless  he  would  have  lost  his 
position  had  he  not  take^  the  courses. 

Many  teachers  andi  professional 
groups  within  my  district  have  written 
me  urging  support  of  H.  R.  4662.  which 
I  have  pledged.  I  now  irge  that  this 
bill  be  reported  from  committee  and 
passed  as  soon  as  possibleL 


Dednctiaf  AmoaBts  Paid  for  TuitioB, 
Fees,  and  Books  to  Cert|UB  Piblic  uid 
Private  InstitatioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  IKARD 

or  TKZAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  January  16. 1958 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Spealter,  while  It  Is 
true  that  the  recent  sensational  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances  of  the 
Soviet  Government  have  given  point  and 
a  much  needed  sense  of  urgency  to  the 
need  for  a  searching  reappraisal  of  our 
educational  system  and  the  way  in 
which  it  Is  tending,  and  fotused  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  sciences,  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  should  be  mindful  of  the  over- 
all needs  of  oiu-  educational  system  lest 
we  forget  the  fact  that  debiocracy  such 
as  ours  has  need  for  a  broad  base  of 
aptitudes  and  skills  whiph  must  not 
neglect  any  field  of  humah  endeavor. 

With  this  thought  in  mihd.  I  have  in- 
troduced H.  R.  9971.  whi*  will  permit 
a  Federal  income-tax  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  to  any  accredited  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  tuition,  fees, 
or  books  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion at  a  level  above  thfe  12th  grade 
of  the  taxpayer  or  for  any  Individual 
for  whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to 
claim  an  exemption.  ] 

My  bill  is  unique  in  that  it  takes 
account  of,  and  makes  provision  for,  the 
education  of  the  taxpayer  himself.  In 
addition  to  those  who  look  to  him  for 
their  support  and  education.  This  is 
important  in  two  respects.  First  it 
provides  an  incentive  for  those  many 
yoimg  men  and  women  of  our  coimtry 
who  because  of  financial  condition  of 
their  families  must  undertake  to  educate 
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themselves  by  hard  work  and  an  Indi- 
vidual struggle,  in  short,  to  support 
themselves  and  to  acquire  an  education 
at  the  same  time,  and,  second,  it  will 
provide  a  deduction  to  the  taxpayer  who 
is  a  teacher  and  who,  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
his  community  in  particular,  seeks  to 
further  his  individual  skills  as  a  teacher. 
I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  product  of  our  educa- 
tion system  san  be  no  better  than  the 
skills  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  train,  guide,  and  develop  the  young 
minds  that  we  entrust  to  their  skills. 

The  deduction  permitted  by  my  bill 
can  be  availed  of  only  if  the  educational 
institution  is  an  accredited  institution 
which  qualifies  for  deductible  contribu- 
tions under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  point  of  so  limiting  the  bill  lies  in 
the  belief  that  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  in  providing  an  incentive  for 
matriculation  in  substandard  institu- 
tions which  ultimately  can  do  harm  to 
the  career  of  a  student,  and  because  I 
believe  that  recognition  should  be  given 
to  the  many  contributions  made  to  the 
American  way  of  life  by  those  nonprofit 
private  and  public  educational  institu- 
tions which,  without  rewards,  endeavor 
to  equip  and  man  our  Nation  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  constantly  changing 
world. 


President  Eiseahowcr's  Agricaltwal 
Mestafe 


pari^,  acreage  controls,  eross-eompll- 
anee,  and  full  participation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  statutes  on 
the  books  already  which  would  permit 
the  creation  of  Just  such  a  formula. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  16. 1958 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  approve  of  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  President 
Elisenhower's  agricultural  message,  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  today,  I  cannot 
agree  that  it  represents  a  progress  pro- 
gram that  can  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  well-being  of  America's 
farm  families. 

Personally,  I  want  no  part  of  a  price- 
support  structure  set  at  60  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  I  note  that  the  President  has 
called  for  flexing  price  supports  down- 
ward in  order  to  open  the  door  to  market 
expansion.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the 
consumer  price  for  farm  production  was 
reduced,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  already 
glutted  world  market  could  be  expanded. 
Domestically,  figures  indicate  that  the 
American  people,  despite  rapid  popula- 
tion increases,  are  eating  less  than  ever 
before;  in  fact,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
point  where  almost  everybody  Is  on  a 
diet. 

I  question  further  the  wisdom  of  a 
more  fiexible  support  pattern:  How  can 
a  farmer  produce  on  the  basis  of  60  per- 
cent of  parity  when  the  farm  equipment 
and  machinery  he  buys  today  is  being 
sold  for  160  i>ercent  of  parity? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  solution  to 
our  farm  problems  still  ts  to  be  found  In 
a  formula  composed  of  100  percent  of 


T1i«  Minority  Is  Not  Always  Wronf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16. 1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  a  Member  of 
Congress  must  from  time  to  time  face 
occurs  when,  after  extensive  study  and 
objective  consideratlcn,  he  discovers 
that  his  convictions  on  the  merits  of  a 
vital  issue  do  not  accord  with  the  con- 
vlcticns  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  beset  with  agoniz- 
ing doubts  when  what  appears  to  be  es- 
sential truths  demand  that  yuu  counter 
the  popular  trend. 

I  found  myself  in  just  such  a  situation 
in  1952.  during  the  consideration  by  the 
82d  Congress  of  fair  trade  legislation. 
In  this  instance,  however,  evidence  in 
the  subsequent  6  short  years,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  what  was  then  con- 
trary to  the  majority  and  the  popular 
stand  nevertheless  was  right.  I  am 
gratified  that  in  State  after  State  the 
courts  are  ruling  that  so-called  fair 
trade  is  contrary  to  fundamental  guar- 
anties of  American  society.  Their  deci- 
sions imderscore  the  validity  of  objec- 
tions to  Federal  enabling  legislation  for 
resale  price  maintenance,  a  pernicious 
system  of  price  fixing  which  is  contrary 
to  basic  American  competitive  and  con- 
tractual concepts. 

You  all  recall  the  situation  that  existed 
in  1952.  By  that  time,  advocates  of  fair 
trade  had  secured  enactment  in  45  States 
of  laws  prohibiting  deviations  from 
prices  that  had  been  established  by  a 
manufactiu^r  for  his  trademarked 
goods.  Those  laws  prohibited  price  devi- 
ations, not  only  by  those  who  had  by 
contract  agreed  with  the  manufacturer 
to  maintain  resale  prices,  but  also,  in  the 
infamous  nonsigner  clauses,  prohibited 
deviations  by  those  who  had  never  agreed 
to  maintain  resale  prices  and  who  might 
not  even  have  knowledge  of  such  a  con- 
tract. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1951  in  the  Schwegmann  case  effectively 
emasculated  fair  trade  and  the  burden 
it  imposes  on  interstate  commerce  in  its 
ruling  that  prices  set  by  manufacturers 
were  not  enforcible  against  nonsigners. 
Immediately  fair  trade  advocates  intro- 
duced bills  to  ovemile  the  Supreme 
Court's  temperate  and  wise  decision. 

Certain  of  these  bills  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  was  then  chairman.  Other  bills 
were  referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Both 
committees  held  exhaustive  hearings  on 
all  phases  of  this  problem,  and  both  com- 


mittees reported  out  bills  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  reinstate  fair 
trade. 

Only  three  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  one.  signed 
the  minority  report — House  Report  No. 
1516 — in  opposition  to  fair  trade.  The 
report  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee — House  Report 
No.  1437— contains  no  minority  views  in 
opposition  to  resale  price  maintenance. 
Subsequent  action  in  the  House  wai 
equally  one  sided.  On  May  8^  1952.  by  a 
vote  of  196  to  10.  the  House  after  vigor- 
ous debate,  adopted  the  McOuire  bill 
that  had  been  recommended  by  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

In  both  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
minority  report  in  opposition  to  resale 
price  maintenance  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  opposed  fair  trade  on  a  number 
of  grounds.  Extensive  evidence  was 
marshaled  to  show  the  history  of  fair 
trade  included  the  following  results: 

It  promotes  concentration  of  economls 
power. 

It  injures  the  competitive  status  of  In- 
dependent retailers. 

It  fosters  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  consumer. 

The  nonsigner  clause  that  makes  a 
man  responsible  for  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract he  did  not  sign,  and  of  which  he  has 
no  Icnowledge.  and  which  he  does  not 
approve,  offends  treasured  principles  of 
American  ethics  and  is  contrary  to  the 
entire  system  of  commercial  law  that  is 
the  fabric  of  our  economic  well-being. 
Subsequent  events  have  sustained  these 
argiunents.  Whereas  in  1952.  45  States 
had  fair-trade  legislation,  today  only  31 
State  fair-trade  laws  are  imdisturbed 
by  the  State  Judiciaries.  In  two  States. 
Virginia  and  Nebraska,  the  courts  have 
voided  their  entire  Fair  Trade  Acts.  In 
12  other  States.  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Indiana,  I/)uisiana.  Mich- 
igan, New  Mexico.  Ohio,  Oregon.  South 
Carolina  and  Utah,  the  courts  have  void- 
ed the  State  laws  as  to  nonsigners  and 
thereby  have  rendered  fair  trade  in  those 
States  virtually  ineffective.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  complete 
elimination  of  fair-trade  price  fixing 
will  demonstrate  the  historical  truism 
that  time  converts  many  a  minority  posi- 
tion into  the  majority  one. 


Presentation  of  CordeO  Ball  Award  fer 
Leadership  in  Boildinf  United  States 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  to  tkt  Hea- 
erable  Qarc  Bootkc  Lace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  BumnsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTID  8TATSB 

Thursday.  January  19, 1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  already  been  said  by  some  of 
my  colleagxies  about  the  preeentation  of 
the  Cordell  Hull  Award  for  Leadenhlp 


1> 


to  tkfr 
Bootbe  Luce  oa  Deconber  10,  19S1u  kv 


mi 


Hi- 


ill 


I  bSTe  kmg  been  a  supporter  of  tbe  ractp- 

t0  do  all  liL  iBy  j^uBM  I  to  ■••  XttMt  ttate 
Ife  zcDcared  and  libezanaed  wben  it 
beftire  Cbngresa  carlj  next  year.     I 
■B  hrteuatve  etfinx  must  be  made  to 
tvfhe  cmimtij  pre^ 
.  fa  flto  iMttwiiii  inCenBC  tint 
tills  faagnaa  ka  aatoirtaA    Amt  I  am  sura 

port  of  many  leading  citizens  and  voluntary 
QnaaisaStena  ""  a  QoaaartlaiBX  baMa  pao- 
▼fdled  it  ta  prepared  to  lead  t&e  way  anil 
May  on  tbe  caurae. 

SzcDtPT  Fkom  thz  Message  or  the  Hqitok- 

ABLE  HUBBVr  H.  HTBCPHKET,  FmTSB  STATES 

^Rbq  arv  certabti^  wf^tst  abe^i^  tfHe  giowlng 
•■■■t  t*  aar  raclptoaal  tnuHr  program,  and 
itm  \usBrt  Beed  Car  freatB  affiart  to  stima- 
iMe  paMle  UDderstaariteg  aa  to  our  stalCB 
la.  fn— tfl)!  trada.  Perba^a  nm  issna  be£ere 
tZte  rnmfng  Con^esa  will  be  of  more  im- 
portance, to  our  future,  yet  it.  will  be  dU&- 
cirft  to  mobilize  tbe  support  we  need  fox  & 
pimnam  usIesB  tbe  pubttc 
i»  ftow  eleaely  tt  i»  Unfeetf 
il  seiBttoDs. 
■  to  mr  that  tba  Amartaan  bnatn— s 
Vf  can  anA  mast  accept  tbis  cbalr- 
lang^  of  aaaarttng  soaia  vt^paona-  leadesablp 
toward  public  education  in  tbe  direction  oX 
cxpamfed  fbrelgp  t!r«/Tp  and  atreagthen^. 
fbfctgD  emuumfc  poWcy,  potting  aside  sbort/- 
etf  tueeiesC  wheie  aecessary  in  tfte 
all  of  as  horye  a  tremendons 
ta  flke  miy^raiage.  ^aal  of  buil«ng  a 
OMca  aacHoo  voeU.  on*  norc  pcawful  sod- 
•Cy  IB  whisk  aU  humoalty  eaa»  ta^  ttn 
blesslnga  of  progrsas  aad.  impcovod  rr^naiatr 
conditions. 


ffwBfalf  for  gmi»lf(nmft^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOM.  lAMES  L  BIURRAY 

OF    MOVTAMA 

HT  TEE  SERATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTsd&v,  Jcmitara  16, 1958 

Mr.  MURRAT.  Ml-.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appc9DdbK  of  the  RacoB»  Cke  full  text 
of  the  principal  address  at  the  annual 
din—r  oi  llw  Nmtiamil  Redamstten 
Assoctstton  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Nb- 
vember  7.  1957,  wMefr  war  delivered  by 
tlw  ^IMagaiabmd.  Junior  Beamtar  ftom 
New  Meadoo  Ll&r.  AamBBsoatl.  li  is  en- 
titled "RoHcall  for  Reclamation," 

file  attention  of  the  Senatte  is  invited 
t*  HA  mMte(iH>,  faetwr)  pgejeulaliuu 
or  the  stttMMeo  eewfinwiUMg  «be  NirtfoR. 
aarf  PAFtlevlairly  the  West,  with  respect 


for  a. 
progra— — A  jniioifOi 

The  Senator  from  New  li^^xico  [Mr. 
AmpessonI ,  8  fuiiuti  Oecietaly  of  Agri- 
culture before  coming  to  tha  Senate,  Is 
now^ ttK  ataie  itiiili—ii  of  fli^  Irzication 
and  Reclamatioa  Subcommittee  and 
senior  mtbiwbig  mesabcr  ol  too  Cooomit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  He 
is  also  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Reprcyntativca.  j 

The  Senator  fnm  New  Ihfexico  [Mr. 
AiwsasoKl  gave  tb«  Bec]am»tion  A<so- 
ciation  and  the  country  facts  that  must 
be  taken  to  heart  if  the  ecabomic  sta- 
bdity  ct  the  Natioa  and  tfaesi  West  is  to 
be  maintained^  He  ■■in^  el  ttie 
ttitcats  tD  ttie  mbimw  d.  ^le  Ui^ed 
i^a.&es  in.  tbe  otiL  too  tfstani  fotore  tm 
provide  food:  for  tta  Ttfidij^  expandins 
popolatimx.  He  pointed  oof  tiiat  had. 
the  cucrcnl  high,  iatereat  po  jciea  of  the 
Eisenhawer  adniniafcratiaa  for  red»- 
matian.  pcojeets  bcea  is  rikct  casUer, 
ttae  NntioR  wovU  be  wittimit  many  great 
oonaervatien  and  mritiple-pcrpoae  rec- 
Iwimrtihix  piujecta.  pcodaeJaa  water  for 
iirigafeion,  h^tdrvdectrle  power,  flood 
control,  recreation,  and  flsfaJ  and  wild- 
life protectiaa.  I 

such  higli  valae  to  tile  coowby  that  I 
asked  the  AistixtgmAeA  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  permissicn  to  have 
hB  presentatioD  printed  m.  tlac  Ctsmaas- 
SZOKU.  Rkcorbi  J 

It  isvitalthattbecesblrjilpidertedto 
tiie  proUcmo  tteit  eoof rout  ifariaantioa. 

I  ask  WBantaous  consent  that  the  ad- 
drcas  be  prixslMI  w  the  RKcoRa 

There  beins  l*  ebjeetten.  the  address 
was  ordered  ta  be  printed  in  fhe  Recoiw. 
aafoQows: 

RocxcAEE  Fmr  RErcjncAwov 


CATdTess  by  Senatar  CUntoh  I^  Amdeksor) 
Six  btindred  years  ago,  tbe  Tf'^hnirftTti  Tn- 
dians.  irrigated  tbeir  cxcpa  in  ^e  Salt  Blver 
V^Hcy,  perbaps  on  tRls  very  sp^t. 

Four  htmdred-  years  ago,  Frincisco  V^s- 
qfocs  de  Coronado  followed  the  San  Pedro 
SJnei.  tiaen  a  Isroad,  Cast-Qawlng  Etreazn.  and 
Dow^  a  dry  stretcb  of  dnst.  into  tbe  Scmtb- 
waet  Itt  scarcb  of  tbe  seven  citi^  of  Cibola. 
Hs  was  led  on  by  tba  atovs  xtiAU  tbe  waUa  ef 
tha  houeea  were  formed  of  pitf*  gold,  but 
wben  be  came  to  Hawlkub,  ha  learned  to 
his  early  dJsappclntment  and  arentual  dTs- 
palr  that  what  Fray  Bfarcos  dfr  jfftiXL  took  to 
be  gold  was  aniy  corn  shining  In  the  blaae 
of  a  (Aisert  sxm, 

Ltte  the  con^paatador  at  folur  centuries 
aoD;.  tbe  modoriE  aeiriEer  oC  agrlcoitural 
wealth  has  heard  of  the  rlchea  that  poor 
forth.  froKi  acrea  saclalixied  im^t  Un  desert 
by  giant  dams  behind  whiclk  aOe  stored  tbe 
waters  of  winter  snows  and  sianmer  rains. 
One  by  one  these  dkms  dot 
wHile  below  and  beyond  thei 
MoBBcm  witb  food  and  Sbev. 
boo  Inen  mvch.  tto  some:  High  Cams  to  pro- 
vide a  strong  head  cC  water  vgtiich  can  bo 
rolanaoa  through  wMrlia^  turbines  to  geaer- 
ate  tha  wfaUa  goki  at  alactaWl^— the  brea^ 
wlcaer  for  tha  trrigytio^  q£  Uaeifieldh, 


landscape, 
new  farms 
The  pattern 


may  bo  a  anr  rolIeaH  of  recla- 
■o»|palm1  ce  poBstlttiltlea.  Tko 
I  gold  q£  adoaode  a|a  aoy  aot  settle  to 
tbA  bottom  of  our  prnspactog's  fan.  "'ghtr 
construction  indtexea,  reduaed  agricultund. 
prices,  and  spltaUtig'  hiteresC  cos  ta  may  com- 


to  an«t  tat  i 
fiBO  faorthlo  redoaootiom  pi  sbsla     ft  Is  tlUo 

unwrrpnote  proapact  tbaa  4  woaki  dlaeuao 
with  you  tonlSght. 

ICay  we  take  ft  tor  granted  Bmt  there  are 
fttOfTestfeBg  exeiml^iw  into  hIsCury 
tefOo^  w»  tofll  abexit 


Jamuirnf  Id 


wexe  t&« 

said  the  (•*\\»i  coa^lMUora  to. 
▼atlon.  by  slaaia^  Civa  tllo  lato  of  early 
spring  runoff.  | 

"Riere  was  the  VteaC  of  Bt  Ckrson,  VJX 
WFnsonBa  aoa  ./eoeozflD  0BSnD  ^Foere  only 
tne  occasaaaot  tropeltr  wo^f  dfetorb  tbe 
prafeds  d3ga  oc  woScft  do  wtiplwtDtfB  of  diua> 

There  wao  tfte  WCot  mat. 
claimert  tcom  licxtea  sod  eUt  of  wl^clk 
carved  tYiia.  State  sad  p^y  awai.  The 
found  beautiful  Dxigated  TiUayab.  but 
were  no  e^abor2dfe  englneezbie  worSs — merely 
bi  uab  (fwiiis  built  brto  tbej  stream  by  the 
S^oisk  doB  wbo  oiiud  tw  loatf  mm  the 
ifcrer  to  C&e  hlllB.  dcor  wo^  ao  aoad  of  ••• 
aHdyita.  ■•  iOady  sT  sloaHd  aggnlatlnn.  ^ 
bonded  deb*.  The  woter  T"^"*  OB^y  «hc 
acrea  whera  the  -*-~|r'—  ditoi^  wowid  carxy  tt. 
Thus  It  had   beea  Icwtn^  ior   a  coataty 
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can.  my  lana 
Tamj  of  the 


w  tte  pfcw 


across  the^elds  of  what  I : 
before  Kearney  came  tote 
Rl«r  Grande. 

Bise  tbe  twrw  of  the  < 
twre  changing.  The 
the  devekipBaeaa.  of 
cattle  and  ese  eoutd  be  ■'■I'lr**.  and  the 
had  turned  into  towoa  oei  wore  becaaiiii« 
cities.  Tbe  vast  stretch  of  pasture  waa  not 
enough:  tbe  diTeramcaHaii  of  crops  was 
started.  Farming  on  Irrigatted  land  became 
more  of  a  tasJt  than  th£  juodividuai  could 
handte;  ao  tteco  ware  ftiiLu  aoaociotiens 
of  water  users  aided  hs  Wk|  lawyer  and  the 
banker  from  a  nearby  town. ;  Private  finance 
was  too  limited:  farm  prlc^  were  too  low. 
Thus,  by  ISflOL  Ben.  wosejlHUiic  to  the 
Government  for  help. 


THBOOaOWl 

President  Theodore  Rooeeie!t  in  1901  sent 
a  Ep>eclal  message  to-  the  pongress.  In  It 
were  theae  o<joda. 

"The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the 
arid  lands  wHI  enrich  evn  j  porthnr  of  our 
Qoiaitry  Joat  oa  Vkm  setnaiiteat  off  the  Ohio 
and  Mlssisiippi  VaUeya  * — T'tf"*  provwity 
to  the  Atlantic  Statea."  j 

Then  he  stated  the  caae  iar  the  West: 

"It  is  as  right  for  Hie  liitiaaal  Goveni)> 
ment  to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
arid  region  useful  by  engfWeerlng  works  for 
tbe  8toT3g:e  of  water  as  tl«y  teaOe-  useful  the 
riven  and  harboca  of  ttam  Itunld  regions  by 
engineering  works  of  another  chaxadarJ* 

I^irtng  the  Piealdeuuy  of  lEheodore  Booae- 
vtit  the  Redamatlan:  Act  of  lAOa  was  pnmrrt 
It  provided  a  lO-year  repavneaC  period  for 
Irrigation  worlu.  At  that  time,  the  genera- 
tion of  po^er  was  not.  conzI^Ored  In  arriving 
at  project  feaslbinty.  TBo^  who  used  the 
^*ter — the  farmers,  raacheT*,  and  orrhawf- 

maa    would  pay  the  bUI  on^  pojr  it  quicUy. 

i 

a^ATUXBT'  P^DQD   ^laOUPT 

Twelve  years  later,  after  it  ajwainA  ap- 
parent that  the  ro-year  perfcxf  wa*  too 
short,  the  Ejitenslon  Act  of  1»14  stretched 
the  repayment  perto*  *y  ^9-  yeare.  Another 
12  years  fSumamntxaJOmi  that,  stm  mose  ttaae 
wouM  be  luquiiad.  and.  Us  19M  ttae  Fbet 
Finders  Act  extended  the  repayment  period 
to  4a  ycaia  At  the  end  «C  aaothas  1»  yesrs 
it  waa  necessary  to  atretchl  the  sopoymeut 
peritxf  to  50  years  by  urttfin^  i^  disvelop- 
ment  pertod  of  lO  years  atread  of  t3ie  40- 
y*"'  'spoyiiiLut  prognnfc  Cbngi'iar  was  try- 
la^  SB  keep,  step  wttl» 
of  making  laad  koA  ttta 
ok 


review  the  eaiiy  somrcoa  of  ^iiiai  lim     There 
has  been  a  reclamation  fund,  supplemented 


by  Treasury  loons,  by  revamwa  from  the  OU 

and  Mineral  Tieaalng  Acta  and  some  other 

sources  liwludlng  repaymenti  from  the  water 

visers. 

SALT  azvas  vazxbt  roojacr  ams  public  rowaa 

Of  more  interest  to  us  Is  the  1000  change 
in  the  revenue  picture — by  coincidence 
brought  about  by  ttie  situation  in  this  Salt 
River  Valley. 

D\iring  the  construction  of  Roosevelt  Dam 
it  was  found  that  electric  energy  was  needed 
to  operate  construction  machinery.  Bo  a 
very  small  hydropower  plant  was  buUt. 
When  the  dam  was  completed  the  Oovam- 
ment  found  that  it  had  power  to  seU. 

During  the  period,  1906  to  1922,  the  Gov- 
ernment sold  the  power  on  a  lease  basis  of 
up  to  10  years.  In  1922,  the  lease  period 
was  extended  to  60  years.  The  extension 
probably  is  tbe  basis  for  the  present  60- year 
payout  test  for  feaaiblllty  of  reclamation 
power  installations. 

At  any  rate,  aa  the  realization  grew  that 
construction  and  operating  coste  of  Irriga- 
tion proJecU  exceeded  the  ability  of  water 
users  to  repay,  more  and  more  attention  waa 
being  shifted  to  tbe  hydropower  phases  of 
proposed  projects. 

FACT  nWDCSS  BBPOSr 

In  addition,  a  group  known  as  the  Fact 
Finders,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
Governor  Campbell,  of  Arizona,  succeeded  in 
estebllehlng  a  rigid  land  claasiflcation  system 
which  eliminated  many  bad  projects.  At 
first,  reclamation  advocates  had  assumed 
that  almoEt  any  combination  of  land  and 
water  would  produce  crops.  But  a  shrink- 
ing in  totel  irrigable  acres  as  a  result  of  tbe 
land  classifications  threw  an  increased  per- 
acre  project  cost  upon  the  remaining  Irri- 
gated acres.  Farming,  already  unable  to 
cope  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the  proj- 
ecte,  was  being  further  penalized  and  power 
was  called  in  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Other  factors  came  along  to  add  to  the 
troubles.  In  the  1940's  It  waa  admitted 
that  the  cost  of  drainage  facilities  must  be 
included  in  estimating  totel  project  costs. 
Tbis  meant  tliat  still  more  projecte  had  to 
be  rejected. 

POWB   ElVKWUSS  AID  tUUGATIOa 

Then  a  sixfold  rise  in  construction  ooate 
struck  another  blow  to  projecte  dependent 
upon  water  users  for  repayment.  The  un- 
dertakings became  so  enormously  expensive 
that  every  remaining  irrigation  proporal  in 
the  West  became  automatically  unfeasible  if 
revenues  from  hydropower  were  unavailable. 

During  the  period  we  have  been  reviewing. 
Hoover  Dam.  the  first  major  reclamation 
power  development,  was  authorized.  Feasi- 
bility of  tbe  project  hinged  on  obteining 
power  contracte  prior  to  start  of  construc- 
tion. The  contracts  were  to  be  in  sufficient 
amount  to  repay  tbe  cost  of  the  structure 
within  the  60-year  period.  The  authorizing 
legislation  made  a  further  provision — no 
coste  of  the  dam  were  to  be  aUocated  to  the 
release  of  water  for  Irrigation  purposes,  al- 
though such  water  was  given  high  priority 
in  the  operation  of  the  project. 

So  we  had  two  contraste  by  tbe  mid-1930's 
Irrigation  works  alone  were  pretty  largely  a 
faUure.  Power  structtuva.  though,  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  a  golden  future,  even 
with  irrigation  as  a  partner. 


XtaiOATIOM-POWBI  ASPaCTS 


tco> 


It  was  but  a  matter  of  time  \intil  the  Ir- 
rigation-power aspecte  of  the  reclamation 
program  were  being  merged  deliberately. 

Perhaps  the  first  such  effort  Involved  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  California.  Here 
roughly  one-fourth  of  the  coste  of  this  giant 
irrigation  system  are  to  be  repaid  tram 
power  revenues. 

Having  taken  this  step.  Congress  In  1938 
suQiorlzed  the  Colorado  Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect, limiting  repayable  coste  by  water  users 
to  28.7  percent  and  providing  that  the  bal- 


ance of  the  Federal  outlay  wo\ild  be  r^m- 
buraed  through  the  sole  of  power. 

The  foUowlng  year.  1939,  the  Columbia 
Basin  project,  the  largest  multiple-purpoas 
project  ever  undertaken  anywhere,  was  au- 
thorised and  more  than  84  percent  of  the 
cost  wiU  be  relmb\irsed  by  i>ower  salea. 

The  ICiasouri  River  Baain  project,  another 
large  tmdertaking,  requires  irrigators  to  re- 
pay only  one-fifth  of  tbe  irrigation  oosta. 
On  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect the  irrigation  repaynMnt  requirement 
dropa  to  13.6  percent. 

POWBl  ASPCCTS  WSLL  XSTABLISHB> 

Thus,  the  power-generation  aspect  of  the 
reclamation  program  has  become  well  esteb- 
llshed.  If  time  could  stend  still,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reclamation  and  irrigation 
program  might  be  patterned  after  these 
multiple-pvupoee  prototypea. 

But  time  does  not  stand  still.  Just  when 
we  bed  found — in  power — the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  irrigate  the  desert, 
three  new  factors  intruded  to  make  difficult 
if  not  impossible  the  scheduling  of  future 
irrigation  construction.  They  were:  The 
higher  cost  of  construction,  tbe  higher  cost 
of  money,  and  the  postwar  drop  in  agri- 
cultural prices.  Since  power  from  falling 
water  is  the  real  breadwinner  and  must  pay 
four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  total  cost, 
the  interest  charged  on  the  amount  allocated 
to  power  holds  the  key  to  the  future  of  aU 
your  dreama. 

TTPPm    COLOKAOO    SIVCS    PKOJSCT 

Suppose  we  call  the  roU  of  reclamation 
proepecte  and  examine  our  futxire  caae  by 
case. 

To  me.  no  area  development  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  Under  general  reclamation 
law.  most  reclamation  projects  pay  3 
percent  Interest  on  tbe  portion  of  cost  aUo- 
cated to  power.  REA  gete  money  at  2  per- 
cent, but  reclamation  is  expected  to  pay  3 
percent.  Why,  I  don't  know;  but  the  upper 
Colorado  project  is  on  a  still  different  basis. 

Senate  blU  166S  of  tbe  83d  Congress  was 
introduced  to  autborlze  the  project.  In 
section  2  it  provided  that: 

"Interest  on  the  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  in  the  commercial  power  fea- 
tures of  the  said  project  shall  be  returnable 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  average  rate  paid 
by  the  United  States  on  ite  long  term  bonds 
outetanding  at  the  date  of  authorization  of 
the  project.** 

nrmtssT  sats  bstabushzd  bt  law 

On  AprU  1,  1964,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Do\iglas  McKay,  sent  a  draft  bUl 
covering  changes  in  S.  1666  desired  by  his 
department  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
That  drart  provided  for  repayment  of  un- 
amortized balances  at  a  rate — and  I  quote 
now  from  paragraph    (e)   of  section  4: 

"To  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  of  the  time  the  first  advance 
Is  made  for  Initiating  construction  of  said 
tmit  or  project.  Such  interest  rate  shall  be 
determined  by  calculating  the  average  yield 
to  maturity  on  the  basis  of  daUy  doaing 
nuu-ket  bid  quotetlons  during  the  month  of 
J\ine  next  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
said  appropriation  1b  enacted,  on  all  Inter- 
est-bearing marketeble  public  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  Stetes  having  a  maturity 
date  16  or  more  years  from  the  first  day  of 
said  month,  axxd  by  adjusting  such  average 
annual  yield  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
I>ercent." 

The  intent  of  that  language  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  version  of  S.  1666  reported  to 
the  83d  Congress.  The  provision  as  reported 
was  carried  forward  In  8.  500  of  the  84th 
Congress  and  became  the  provision  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  486  of  the  84th  Congress.  I  include 
tbe  language  again  to  make  the  reference 


complete.    It  Is  In  poragraph  (t)  of 

6,  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  interest  rate  appUcable  to  soeh 
tinlt  of  the  storage  project  aad  soeh  par- 
ticipating project  shaU  be  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  of  tbe  tlnko 
the  first  advance  is  made  tot  initiating  eon« 
struction  of  said  unit  or  project.  Such  in- 
terest rate  shaU  be  determined  by  calculating 
the  average  yield  to  maturity  on  the  baaia 
of  daUy  closing  market  bid  quotetlons  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  next  precsdlng  tno 
fiscal  year  in  which  said  advance  Is  made, 
on  all  Interest-bearing  marketable  pubUc- 
debt  obligations  of  the  United  Stetes  hav- 
ing a  maturity  date  of  fifteen  or  more  years 
from  the  first  day  of  said  month,  and  by 
adjusting  such  average  annual  yield  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum." 

■FFBCT    or   CBAMGB    TK    VKTEaOMt    BATS 

What  is  the  effect  of  changing  from  In- 
terest rate  to  market  yield  on  long-tema 
Government  bonds?  The  bill  was  signed 
into  law  AprU  11,  1956,  and  the  first  money 
few  Glen  Canyon  was  made  available.  The 
market  yield  on  long-term  bonds  during- 
the  month  of  June  1966  was  2%  percent. 
If  appropriations  had  not  been  promptly 
sought  and  received,  the  Interest  charge 
a«iinEt  Glen  Canyon  wovUd  have  been 
pegged  at  the  rate  effective  during  June  of 
1957  which  was  3%  percent.  That  difference 
in  rate  would  apply  to  any  piu^lclpoting 
project  started  in  fiscal  1958  and  could  be 
the  difference  in  determining  whether  such 
a  project  would  ever  pay  out  and  henos 
whether  an  appropriation  to  commence  it 
would  ever  be  justified. 

We  could  have  less  concern  If  tbe  project 
was  being  asked  to  pay  what  money  costs 
the  Government.  On  August  13,  1957,  tbe 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treastuy,  Randolph 
Burgess,  sent  me  a  letter  in  reply  to  mine 
of  August  3  showing  that  while  the  average 
rate  on  the  interest -bearing  debt  as  of  July 
31,  1956.  was  2.605  percent  and  as  of  July 
1,  1957,  was  2.742  percent,  the  rate  applicable 
to  any  participating  project  started  after 
July  1.  1967,  or  during  fiscal  1968  wUl  be 
3%  percent.  I  wUl  attach  to  my  aduress  a 
teble  iUustratlng  that  fact.  It  is  from  a 
technical  analysis  of  the  public  debt  re- 
leased by  the  Treasury  Department  July 
1957. 

Now  what  Is  the  effect  of  a  9%  percent 
interest  rate?  And  what  wiU  happen  to 
other  projecte  if  their  coste  continue  to 
climb  and  they  have  to  be  started  under  3^ 
percent  rate?  Let's  look  again  at  Glen  Can- 
yon and  Flaming  Gorge  Dams.  Interest 
against  them  Is  charged  at  the  average  yield 
of  long  term  bonds  on  June  30.  1056,  which 
was  23i  percent.  At  that  rate  these  projecte 
will  pay  out  in  47  years.    If  there  had  been 

1  year's  delay  either  In  passing  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  on  the  original  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  bUl  or  the  appropria- 
tion to  start  work  on  the  dams,  the  interest 
rate  would  rise  to  3%  percent  and  80  years 
would  have  been  required  to  pay  out  theas 

2  structures. 

powxB  COSTS  ASSDSB)  rasr 
Now  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
law  reqtilres  that  the  power  coste  of  these 
dams  must  be  assxired  before  any  funds  can 
become  avaUable  from  the  sale  of  power  to 
pay  for  the  Irrigation  works  associated  with 
them  under  the  act.  Therefore,  if  1  mora 
year  bad  intervened,  money  for  participat- 
ing projecte  would  have  been  scheduled  not 
in  47  years  but  in  80  years. 

The  Congress  has  many  times  had  before 
it  the  central  Arizona  project  including  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam.  Suppose  the  Congreaa 
were  to  authorize  it  the  first  day  of  the  next 
session  and  the  Appropriations  Coounlttoas 
of  the  Senate  and  House  chscksd  Into  Ite  fsa- 
slbUity.  A  letter  from  ICr.  Doxheimsr.  dated 
August  23,  1957.  points  out  that  at  prsssnt 
prices  the  estimated  cost  aUocabls  to  power 
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cumtn  iK  afanit  motfoojiw.  jt 

w  used  the  same  annqnl  gross  immamm  •£ 

eDmmeolr  lb. 

iBimtail  Mffe 

I  a«  •T.aaftMtt;.  ttie  prajKt  C8D& 

fsasJMs  tf  1— »  fs  dseap,  iMtt  s«  3.% 

Iw  eflBBtlra 

IMB^ttae  smrage  aBmnl 

b»  tlSaMMa  aod  iateaert  only 

li»  •12.MT.aaa  or  nadsr  afi  ndUloi. 

:  tlM  ast  aaiawk  ebtsdusb.  ft^as  tti* 

lg»  Cmi9!ob  projrct. 

TUHTTT  ntOJSUT  Ul  CXUTOnnOL 

Cct's  cenOnue  our  roBrsll  ot  rcclaasatkn 
ftaJfictM.  by  taking  a  look  at  \ha  Csn^teal 
¥aaav  prolect  In.  Calirocnia,  with,  the  Tttaity 
dMdon.  U  expendituraa  to  ilata  oa  that, 
project  were  indfxgrt  to  reflect  January  1857 
costs,  the  total  estimated  construction  cost, 
if  umftei  taftnt  st  piestiuC'  pi  Ices;  wnnld  In- 
em  alMat  ST  pcreen*.  If  thmt  project  had 
tr  te  COPS  Urue  ted  at  these  hlgftcr  costs 
■fc  aa  tataesBt  rate  wt  9%  percent,  the 
:  Bade  ky-  tike  Bursas  of  Recia- 
an.  tnmrmtm  tfea*  payovt  eC  tAe  imueaaed 
to  tlw  power  toveataacnt  pitis 
durlBg-  eonstractaoo  woold  not  have 
sinee  th*  annoirf  net  power 
leoaliK  be  ■pprozftsstely  •19,483,000 
wocdd)  not  be  si^Bcfent  te  meet  the 
annual  taterest  ehargee. 
we  waat  t«  see  iHkat  happens 
ft  im>  wan  (lid  to  make  a  project  at  this 
fleastble.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
hoe  computed  lOiat  to  achieve  pay^ 
e(  tfee  power  Investment  hr  a  SO-jrear 
~  a«  a»  iBterest  rate  of  3%  percent, 
the  anniial  net  power  revenues  would  have 
t»  1»  licreased  to  abouli  •la.SOa.OOO.  Aver- 
as»  ftnt  power  rates  of  about  7.6  strills  per 
rsftt-AouF  would  be  required'  to  produco 
aanual  net  revenues.  The  present 
■ea  fiom-  firm  commercial  energy  aver- 
ts BitBs  per  Kitowatt-hour. 
W  (to  not  say  that  current  could  not  be 
staA>ie  at  T.9  mms.  I  do  sajr  that  to 
tHe  flrm  connnercfal  energy  average 
ttOB  4.5  mills  to  7.9  mills  would  cause 
te«hfki(^  to  the  nature  of  a  revoltition. 


Mver  Baein  project  at  3  per- 
e^  pay  off  in  «I  years,  but 
at  3%  percent  It  could  never  pay  off  becausc- 
t>a  iatgMrt;  cost*  obi  fh»  power  nKilftles 

■Shw  CUBeado  Bt^  -nMBapoon  preset  wm 
"  "  4*  yeaw  at  9  pereent.  But  tt 
weaM  iw^ptns  14  yeaee  at  9%  percent.  M 
UmjmM:  tixmtUt  go  tti>  4  pneent,  as  aom^ 
baafcgai  Idttefc  tt  wUl  byf  aswt  June  3«  ami 
tt.  maM  saAs-  were  fio^  be  applied  te  It,  the 
J  Thiaap^u  projeet  eeuld  not 
ta*;a]t: 

1  *«••»  mawttomd  Boover  Dam,  which  wfll 
pay  an*  wMifcte  the  50>year  »nltwtloni  at  the 
P—— fc  »  percent  interest  and  earisthig 
pwwae'  nrtea;  but  It  would  never  pay  out  at 
85fc  pereenC  Mnce  Crrteiest  eoste  would  tx- 
c«a«  pawer  rcvainiaes. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  CkalumMa  B&sln 
project  (OaaaA  Ceolea  Dam))  «p  to  this 
laqiol  for  a  spedaL  reason.  Power  generated 
there  Is  soISct  through  the  BonnevlUe  Power 
AdMltilstratton  to  be  nUzed>  with  othsf 
power  In  the  region-.  Th*  aRaBgament  la- 
tuch  that  the  BonneslUft  acpnay  pa]»  wdiat- 
ever  the  cost  of  the  power  may  be.  Even, 
tboni^  Grand  Coulee  powas  xnmf  b*  v«xy 
costly,  the  hopact  of  ita  cost  can.  be-  Isnsencd 
when  It  Cb  mihgled  with  lamrer  coat  pamer  If 
that  need  ever  arloes. 

However,  not  even  the  rtrart^  Cbuiaa  powec- 
piant  eould  have  been,  expected  ta  p^p  out.  aa. 

I  have  revteeed  these  projfufa  welT  Known, 
to  aH  e<  oe  twtiidtcate  thedHBcnlty  there  will 
be  m  trylnr  to  put  thiuugh  addlttonar  recla- 
iia»tK»  PK> Joels  when  the  IfSttoir  reqtdrer 
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itamtiu 
ects  we  hava  I 
OkaaA  Caalar  poiPBplaat,  whaaeipco^ta  en 
tkKMtaaomt  BaalB — woaM  have  biian  dUOcuIt 
U  aat  trnposauaemd  the  9%  peacawt  tntereet 
ratia  heem.  appdcadle  foe  tbm  rcaaynMnt  of 
costs  aUwaatod  to  powwr.  XT  we  aeUeve,  as  I 
am  suoft  «e  dov  thai  aoaatructli»i  coats  are 
gateg  to  eantimie  to  adnsnoe  az^  that  naore 
ajBd  BAore  redamaaion  projects  aau  depend 
upea  power  revenues  to  bring  irri^tion  costs 
wdithin  the  capacity  of  f^rmera  to  kepay,  then 
we  must  recognize  that  if  reelaiaatioa  ta  to 
go  on,  the  Interest  charge  must  4ome  down, 
at  least  to  a  flat  7  percent  figure  akid  possibly 
lower.  I 

The  questions  iw  are  Hkely  tcr  be  asked 
are:  Do-  we  need  more  Irrigati^?  Do  we 
need  to  develop  more  fiirmland,  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  pmylng  to  have 
farmland  taken  out  of  euKtvatidn  and  put 
into  a  sou  bank? 

iRaiGATiaif  QUEsmaNS  AMawkaxD. 

Two  and  »  half  years  s^o.  actaaUy  April 
lA,  1956,  in  an  address  to  the  Setuite  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  "Beoiamation — 
Food  for  the  Future."  I  tried  to  answer  these 
quastloBS.  I  asserted  that  the  po()ulation  of 
the  United  States  was  on  the  Uxise,  that  we 
were  having  what  I  termed  "a  (rent  baby 
booja."  I  tried  to  calculate  haw  temg  it 
would  take  for  our  increasing  population  and 
our  shrinking  farmland  to  cat<ii  up  tidly 
with  the  then  surplus  producti|m  of  food 
and  fiber. 

Tonight  the  popuiatTon  figures  could  be 
brought  up  to  date.  In  my  Seilate  talk,  I 
had  quoted  the  experts  who  estln^sted  a  1975 
population  of  175  million  persoi*.  Against 
that  I-  had  glVen  another  sBtimat#  that  went 
aa  high  ae  190  miltton  persons.  The  U.  S. 
News  ^  Wodd  Bcpvlr  tor  October  4.  1967. 
gave  the  anrprtalns:  figures  ttjit  in  1057 
there-  were  171  miHlon:  people  in  the  United 
Staites  and  tkat  by  1S67  there  wauld  be  203 
mllUxm  persona.  In  otbcr  words,  by  1967  we 
had  reached  the  population,  figure  of  171 
million,  whereaa  the  rather  conservative 
figures  which  I  had  used  only  a  ]|ears  before 
had  estimated  a  I97ft  popuJotioa  pt  175  mil- 
lion people.  I 

eaesY  poprrurrioir  utcasASx  t^rxcast 

The  C6ns\is  Bureau,  according  to  Business 
Week  of  August  31.  1957,  sees  &  47.6  million 
increase  in  population  By  1970^  Add  that  ta 
171  million  now  and  we  can  foresee  a  popula- 
tion of  about  230  mnilon.  With  the  West  as 
the  fastest  growing  area,  the  need  for  many 
new  rectentatton  piujaeta  tto  keen  paee  with 
riaic^  population'  ia.now(  being  demonstrated. 

With  the  neeA  tax  more  irrigated  acres 
easy  to.  deie«MiatBa<w  and  wifflt  aioney  ratea 
making  project  feaaUtUtty  harder  and  bardw 
to  eotablitii,  the-  Mends  of  oeclanmtton.  mnst 
be  ready  to-  battl*  tor  their  taiue  In  tha 
next  Congress.  ] 

VoE  there  are  enemtes  "^^'^H'  in.  the  land. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal;  in  aaTscttcle  on 
August  19.  and  va.  editorial  on  August  23 
last,  took  a  douMe-barrel  shot  at  reclama- 
tion. Their  wiorj  by  Hay  yickei  said  that 
one  hiireau  of  our  G<avermnent — Reclama- 
tion— was  planning  to.  bring  in  140',7Q0  acrea 
of  asw  cropland  and  add  suMtlementary 
wafer  to  another  Oa.OQaacres,  w^e  a  differ- 
ent agency— the  Department  of  Agrlciiltiire 

tabulated  the  farmland  idled  by  the  soil  bank 
at  38.4  million  acres,  fr  vick^  wondered 
why  one  agency  la  bringing  ns^  land  Into 
production  white  another  tt.  takiog  It  out. 

It  Is  a  fair  question  that  we  must  m^ifX, 
and  answer.  Of  course.  I  go  inta  a  barbev 
shop  and  pay  a.  barber  to  cut  ma  hft»r  and 
then  give  him  an  extra  half  doUat  ta  mh 
into  my  scalp  a.  tonic  to  make  itcrow  again. 
Each  spring  and  fall  I  put  ferUUzer  on  my 
lawn  to  make  the  c'ass  g^row  4^g''^r  fti>4 
then  go  around  with,  a  power  nuiwer  to  «nt 
it  down.    This,  to  the  langiiage  qf  the  Wall 


Street  JowraaT  edltorfaT,  Is  "lantaaine  and  a 
bui'eaocratle  extra  vaganaa."* 

Met  «b*  eekt,  hard  facta-  air  Bat  ftaitestle. 
Abe  Martin  used  to  say,  "It  Is  fiuuiy  hew  a 

Before  I  made  any  claim  that  the  Inoreaae 
in  production  per  acre  would  not  and.  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  steady  ^VtfUna  1a 
cropland  and  the  amazing  Doom  la.  popula- 
tion, L  consulted  the  Oepartment  of  Agri- 
culture, where  I  am.  not  entirely  a  sti»ngsr. 

Th*  Department  Va  a  letter  to  me  last 
Ctepteui(>er  34  dealt  with  thio-  question.  K 
anticipated  a  population  of  i299  mlUlon  by 
1975.  Its  studies  indicated*  tent  with  high 
level  employment  we  uilghl  eapertlmoe  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  market  deaiand  from  I95S 
to  1975.  **WhMe  we  now  haire  overproduc- 
tion and  burdensome  sin-pRKee  of  agrtcul- 
taral  products,  total'  ontput.f  says  the  De- 
partment, "seems  to  be  at  an  annual  rate 
eq\ial  to  t3iat  which  may  be*  needted  4  or  5 
years  hence."  No  irrigation  rtoject  approved 
in  1956  or  later  can  possibly  ^  hi  a  state  of 
production  by  that  time  to  cfruae  any  worry 
over  its  possible  contribution  to  an  already 
swollen  agricultvue  storehonqe. 

The  carefut  stndisa  of  tt|a  Department, 
giving  full  credibility  to-  pqesandy  kaowm 
improvements  and  later  raadlt*  oC  new  re- 
search, indicate  that  there  MIL  fea  a  aaed 
for  new  cropland.  The  prodj  latioik  per  wn% 
index  shows  this.  In  1043  t^e  Index  standa 
at  IQO  and  by  1S54  it  wa»  amiy  lOL  The 
great  increases  in  production  per  acre  are 
behind  us.  The  first  use  of  l«ybrld  own.  the 
first  lavish  spreading  of  highf-powued  ferti- 
lizer shot  the  liuLex  up  25  pdreait  In  a  few 
years;  but  these  days  are  over  now  and  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  an|^  rj-'-niiiat  new 
force  even  fEom.  atomls  dev^paunt. 

I  look  at  the  prospect  of  a  aiillion  new 
mouths  to  be  fed  in  America  every  year,  i 
look  at  a  milUon  acres  of  cropland  being 
lost  to  shopping  centers^  higllwara.  and  alr> 
porU  every  year.  I  then  dMJw.  but  a  single 
conclxision:  our  fight  must  be  InCenailled; 
pending  projects  must  be  approved;  new 
projects  must  come  off  the  drawing  boKda 
and  go  before  the  Congress  for  ultimate  ap- 
proval: reclamation  must  go  i  nx. 
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EXTENSKDM  C^  BBM ^SXS 

or 

HON.  KARL  LMpWT 

or  SOUTH   DSKtn  K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  mfi-'i'^*  aTAHS. 
Thursdap.  January  M,  I95f 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mc  Preid(|aU„  aa  clUfir- 
man  ot  the  Akacander  TliiiiilMii  Bteen- 
tennial  CommiaBlon,  I  aat  {happy  tto  re- 
part  that  at  cei  emonliea-  ^  the  south 
phiza  of  the-  Treasury  BolltBns:^  on  last 
Saturdays — the  2QIst  aimfBiessary  of  the 
btrth  of  Alexander  Bninlltin  thg  short 
street  south  of  that  buildjne..  formerly 
known  as  Tl-easxiry  Place.,  was  rrfBoiftiiy 
designated  by  its  new  name^  jjjuaader 
Hamilton  Place.  T 

I  feel  that*  the  naaiiiif  ^  m  steeet  te 
our  NatioBal  Catpitel  afkcrpoc  fiiBt  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  wft^  arm«Fllra«etf 
partapa  aure  than  any  oUber  shi^e 
American  to  the  developm£Ml^  anrf  adop- 
tion of  our  cherished  >»Tnp|-Tm^n  Coostir 
tutiort,  i&  highly  appraeriata. 

I  ask  un^niiw^^g.  canscQt  ^  lune- 
printed   in   the   Congressional   Record 
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IlK  addiaaa*  delivered  an  Um^  oeea^ea 
by  Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr.,  the  Under  8ee- 
vetarr  of  tk»  Trtasury;  br  ScMkkir  Lkv- 
■BETT  aaui.i—Mi  I,  a<  MaaaaAuaetta; 
and  B7  flac. 

There  bctec  n*  ah^actloB,.  the  aid- 
dresaes  wars  ardtrad  to  b«  prifited  in  the 
Bacooa.  as  £oUowa: 

ABoaasa  ar  Sknai 


adsoQls 


Today  we  ring  tfown  the  curtate  on  the 
year- long  ohoervaiiee  of  Ailezaodcr  Hamil- 
ton's blaeatennlaL  In  lacommwirttng  tba 
establlabment  of  aa  Aleaander  Hamiltesi 
Bteentennlal  Commiaalon  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  this  to  say  In  ita  report  to 
the  Senate: 

'"The  Commission  shall  have  the  duty  of 
preparing  plans  and  a  program  for  slgnallB- 
tng  the  aooth  annivMsary  of  the  birth  etf 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

"Alexander    Hamflton    was    bom    on    the 
taland  of  Hevis  ia  the  British  West  Indies 
on  January  11,  1757.     It  was  In  the  Ameri- 
can   Revolution    that    Alexander    Hamilton 
stood    wttJi   Washington    and    Franklin    In 
developing  the  basia  of  what  ta  today  aur 
great  Federal  BDepahBc.     HamUtnn  was  the 
asrtlie  mind  and.  organialng  genius  of  Presi- 
dent Wachlngton's  administrations.    Par  this 
great  work  he  has   been  deserUted  aa  the 
architect  of  the  Amezlcaii  Qhton.    Wandltcm 
lepisacBtad   ttie   oonservatlve   mlml   tc   tta 
moat  brilUaat  and  useful  ftvm.    His  devo- 
tton  to  the  ftee  press,  to  free  speech,  and 
to  the  InsttaulSans  of  freemeA  la  too  little 
appreciated.     The     ftueaL    manmaent     that 
could  be  erected  would  be  an  adequate  edi- 
thm  of  his  writings.    Sueh  an.  edition  wouM 
not  be  merely  a  monumenS  to  Hamiltan — tt 
would  be  a  genuine  and  enduring  contrlhu- 
tlon  «o  the  Wnttnn  whisb  be  labored  so  ar- 
denCly  to  oreaae.    The  committee  la  of  the 
oplnioo  tfaaa  the  works  of  Hamilton  would 
he  particularly  appraprlaSa  in  this  era  of 
world     hlotory.    when    so     ntany     oountrlee 
throughout   the    world   aee    struggling   with 
the  problem  of  self-government  or  trying  to 
fhMt  a  proper  *««>*w">^  to  use  in  adapting  for 
thamatlTca  the  self -government  best  tuitad 
to  their  environment,  capabilities,  and  sbUl- 
tisB.  »"ii  the  making.  avatlabiA  to  thoae  peo- 
ple the  complete  weeks  of  Alexander  Wamtl- 
ton  wlU  sarae  aaa  oalf  ttila  BepuhUc,  htU 
the  world." 

I  am  happy  to  fell  you  that  this  monu- 
ment Is  belng^  erected  with  private  funds. 
ColumMa  UWveretty  has  received  an  Initial 
grant  of  fSOCr.OeO  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  Time,  Die.,  to  edit  and  pob- 
nsh  The  Paper*  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
This  work  ft  1»  the  hands  of  a  distinguished 
e«fttoriaI  boai«l^  headed  by  Dr.  JOhn  A.  Krout, 
vice  pteeldenlt  an*  provoot  of  CSjRnnbU  Uni- 
versity and  a  BNmber  of  the  Hkmflten  com- 
mtaaian.  The  editor  le  Dr.  Haroltf  C.  Syrett 
and  the  assistanO  edltc»'  is  Jaeob  E.  Cooke. 
The  WtMAVbavL  eomflsleslOB  has  aided  this 
project  by  a  worliawlde  search  for  letters 
and  dtKVBficn«B  that  tef*  lang  ttaea  ksk  or 
hidden  from  view. 

The  oaDOHBlkstoiiV  apfwaacfc  has  teea  to 
attmulate  othoa  te«e.  acttvttv  and  to  guide 
theie  cfleefiK.  k:  this  vn.  bawe  haSt  coBstder- 
abte  iimrfo  A  laegw  aBa>-«oi«Hne  ertiahin  of 
HaosUtan's  wzittnga  waa  pahlishad  hy 
aoBiawaat  aUbaeslatBd.   ttais 

juMkhad  by  Baohat  Books,  and 
sells  for  35  cents.  A  ismi  will  one  biagraptay 
nmn  luMisb-m  '-j-»'-"—  "«"♦  and  the  arst 
volume  oC  a  tw^eotaHn*  ktography  taa.  beaa 
pubUahad  bf  MaiimlHaa  Tha  Liberal  Arte 
Press  has  published  two  Haailtaa  hooka 
each  ki  clotl^  aad  1b.  paper  oovoia — malsUy 
foil  students.. 

The  /v^rnfi— tn«  alea  developed  programs 
for  tha  hlg^  aahools  aad  for  the  coUegea  aad 
unlverslllM.  Ifaaf  of  tha  latt«r  had  special 
Isetuxaa  on.  HaasUton^  amphasfari  hia  work 
in  history  and  fp"^"r\wn»r\*.  ojaases  and  seaol- 
nars,  and  had  library  exhlbiU.    In  the  high 
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TvrltQaj,. 

Gohiaabtft.  The  8a  wlnaers  wa>»  baa^ht. 
Independence  Hall  in  rbllsd<iH|(lila  tn 
part  in  a  4-day  studente  eonxtltuttoBal  oon- 
veatleA  where  13  national  winners  wars 
selacted  for  additkinal  aeholawhipa.  Thla 
eaaire  achniarship  pragsam  was  flnanced  by 
private  funds  which  were  radaad  by  a  special, 
oonunittee  haadad  by  Frederick  C.  Craw>- 
ford.  of  Clevtiand.  Ohio. 

These  are  but  saoM  of  tha  HamUtea  com- 
mlsBlaa'a  aehlemneats.  ToBtdaar  wttb 
others,  which  I  do  not  hewe  ttme  to  deaerlbe. 
we  believe  we  have  contrlbuced  auich  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Alexander  Hamll- 
ton's  great  work  in  getting  the  ConstitutiOM 
written,  tn  getting  it  ratified,  and  ia  getting 
the  Federal  Ooeemment  organised  under 
that  WBtruflsaia  of  government  under  which 
we  live  today. 

In  closing  the  yiear-long  obaervance  of 
Hamilton's  bicentennial..  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that,,  at  the  eonunlsslon's  request, 
the  National  Park  Service  wlU  change  the 
aame  of  tha  stBoet  aa  which  the  Treaaury 
Building  faces  from  Treaaury  Plaee  ta 
Alexander  Hamilton  Place. 

This  wiU  be  a  attlng  iTlbute  to  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  thought  out  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  organized  under 
It;  and,  out  of  the  chaos  and  utter  confuaioD 
aft^  the  RevQlutkMi,  raised  a  structure  of 
government,  every  part  of  which  is  Imbued 
with  his  ideas  aad  principles.  These  ideas 
and  principle* — the  eternal  truths  of  gov- 
ernment— have,  we  hope,  become  better 
known  and  understood  thrnugh  the  efforts 
of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Bicentennial 
Conunission. 

I  now  read  yoo-  the  letter  from  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  Spates  dcsignaUng  the  re- 
naming of  Treasury  Place  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  Place: 


he  Bude  ta 
kna  left  hln 
anr  Oovemoaanit 
bff  wMcb 


BAaHETOIV  . 
SENMOE  SSL.TOIV6TASI. 


ttlanupon 

our  Na- 

btflaltH  atadp 


1  Dar  AaTwnrr 

or  THZ  INTXRIOB, 

I  Ur  'IHB  SeCEXTXKT, 

Wv^ington,  D.  C,  /anvory  t9, 1958. 
Hon.  Karl  Mxtkbx; 

Ghmirwum^  AlemnaJer  Kamtltam 
Bicentennial  Cfrmmission, 

49asmKhf  TKemmn  BuiUing, 
WaainiJigtion,  A,  a 
DBAS  Kasi.:  With  further  reference  to  yout 
very  fine  suggestian  of  December  23,  1957, 
on  behalf  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Blcen- 
t^ifiii*!  commlsBlDn.  reeeaoasendtng  the 
Changs  of  the.  aame  aC  TxaaMisy 
^titfii  runs  betweoK.  tSt^L  StreoC  and 
tlve  Avenue  Bast — tto  Alewandar  Hamilton 
Plaoa.  I  am  glad  to  infm-m  yau  thsit  we  feel 
the  sug^stlon  la  a.  very  worthy  one.  It  Is 
hereby  approved. 

We  have  mader  no  annonnoemest  of  thSM 
ehange  ar  we  ffeel'  It  wouM  be  only  fitting 
that  «w  Atexandter  HaasUtan  Bteentenntel 
Commission  make  the  announcement  in  such 
■lannn'  aad  at  aodk  Wmm  aa  thay  aufr  wish. 
With  kind  recaids,. 
ttncfirali  yours, 

I^xn  A.  Skatoh, 
Aeretary  of  the  mterior. 


.naaii 
which  oar 

giovm. 

aattaa.  and  ta  a  i 
ernasent    were 
bringing  tegetdier  the  i 
flor  a  oommosa.] 

we  retain,  the  sonnralgBty  «a  oaa 
realize  more  and  more  tha 
portanur  of  what  ha  takd 
far: 
eral  Ooi 

ttaportaDae  In.  the:  aiiaatte  a| 
naw  ottering. 

Though  we  look  witti  greed.  peMe  to 
slgnlflcant  achievamente  aasfe  eaatdtnitionai, 
ve  should  by  no  Tnaana  •earlaalc  the  brtt- 
haace  at  his  mliitaBy  usaasii.  I&.  ITM  be 
commanded  a  Hew  Yorifc  acOUasy  osanpasiy 
which  he  had  equipped  laggsly  tnai  Bto 
resonrcca.  Bit  tox^fiA  with. 
hxgton  in  the  Imttles  ef  Mew 
■ew  Jeaaeqr-  Ftom.  ITTt  ta  ; 
General  Washington's  stalB.  Nat  only  did  he 
peifuiuA  many  aanatttve  and  delicate  mls- 
alotta  tat  Waahtngton,  but  ha  won  great  dl» 
tlnctton  on  tlae  battfefield. 

In  fact,.  In  Yvktowa  in  IWL  BaiaUtoa  lad 
the  final  Amarlcaa  charge,  capturing  the 
vital  tsjall.Kiii  that  tasoaght  s*avt  tbm  auc^ 
Comwallia^ 


of  the 
HamUton  wocked  hi  bekalt  at  tha 
BapahUe.  Be  did  asuah  ta.  tatag:  abovt  the 
AnnapoUs  Convention  wtatfi.  tax  tncn,  lad 
to  the  ealling^  of  the  GaaaSMntkiBal  Oa»> 
vention  in  1787.  At  thla  Cfiiaaiitliiii  aa  Kaw 
Tack's  delegate,  ha  viguruusly  worked  for  a 
atroBg  and  stable  govenuaant.  The 
eraltst  Papers  which  he- 
tion  with  Jbmea.  Madlenn  ontf  JoBsi'  Jsy  aOB 
are  «»»"""  g  Use  moat  inqKBtaaS  dbcumeats 
ta  aaapliacatkaL  of  tha  fosnaatton  of 
C;anstttatia»  pt  tte  Ua 

Tbroughouk  Ma  Iffc  TfcMtttoa 
an  in«ense  Inteeest  ai.  mflWasy 
was  the  first  advoeata  of  a  nattonaf  : 
eeademy  tee  oOeae  cecpa  traaiawg.  IToC  oaly 
did  he  dtaft  a  dataHiid  aasrlauluta  tor  soBh 
an  tasttteta,  tan*  txa.  mtA-Vtm  le  ftemaOf 


■y  home  State  of  Maaaueltuttta  har  a  sp»> 
Mast  bn  AAmaader  Bsnalltoa.  It  waa 
at  the  pert  of  BoiacK  that  jomng^  KamlWnn 
landed  1b  October  of  1772  whea  he  came  ta 
the  mainland  fas  hia  edueation  and.  as  tt 
turned  out.  ta  make  a  permanent  home. 
And  it  was  after  a  trip  to  Boston  in  early 
ma  that  he  returned  to  New  Tork  oon- 
vtocad  of  the  xlgttteouaness  of  the  nlontsl 
aa  aaaelaoad  ttat  fea  paanipUy  began 


Our 
t» 

fbeeelghtetf  

loyal  pattfcitBr  eMtaeo;.    1^  feaoar-  Ms 
a^  w(1A  gtaCnuUa  ft>r  wAat  fea  dM  ftr 
wMft  prtde  ta  hta  i 


Bi  refieatlnvoB  tha 
ander  HaasUton.  It  la  ImpossUiIe  to  escape 
recognition  of  the  great  contribution  which 


§^aarwam  ar  HOX..! 

Stiktsst  aa< 
ICABKzaa  CLQSiHa 
csMxaaifZAb 

Mr.    Gordon.    President    Piatt. 
Mundt,  Saltonstall,  feUow  Americans,  this 
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momlag^  ewnony  niAflBt  tli*  901at  winl- 
▼OTMry  of  thm  Mrtti  of  AHnnind«r  Hinllttwi 
tlM  Ant  Swretary  ctf  th*  Ti— Uff.  It  li 
•Iso  tlM  oiMusliitfiii|f  flcranonj  o(  tiM  jtmv* 
long  obMrvsae*  of  tlio  900tti  snntrtnary  of 
HamUtonli  MrtlidAy.  •  protmm  planiMd  aiid 
dlrectwl  wltb  grMit  cff  eettTcneM  by  ttie  Ales-, 
•nder  Hamilton  Bteentcnnlal  Comml— ton 
under  tlM  chalnBanshlp  of  Senator  BCumr. 

It  Is  a  prtvOege  and  honor  for  me.  as  a 
repreeentative  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  Join  In  this  eerenxmy  iponeoged  by  one  of 
otir  great  national  patrlotle  organlaatlona, 
the  Boom  of  the  Revolution. 

Americana  are  busy  people.  We  are  Tttally 
eooeemed  with  the  preeent  and  the  future. 
Because  of  these  concerns,  we  are  ss  a  nation 
frequently  remizs  tn  honoring  the  great  men 
at  past  generations  whose  leadership  and 
abilities  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
strength  and  character  of  our  country.  We 
should  Buve  frequently  pause  in  otir  dally 
tasks  to  note  and  learn  from  the  works  of 
those  who  provided  leadership  during  the 
early  days  of  this  Nation.  Through  knowl- 
edge of  the  challenges  met  by  theee  leaders 
and  through  study  cf  their  oontrlbtttlons,  we 
would  find  Inspiration  and  strength  as  we 
seek  solutions  for  the  problems  and  concerns 
which  are  ours  today. 

The  Sons  of  the  Berolutlon,  by  this  cere* 
mony,  participated  in  by  representatives  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  church  and  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Statca.  Senator  Kasi.  S.  liuirvr. 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Senator  Lafasjrrr  Sal- 
TowsTALL.  of  UsssachusstU.  speak  the  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  of  all  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  we  paiise  for  a  few  brief 
moments  this  morning  to  place  a  wreath  on 
this  statue  of  Hamilton  which  stands  here 
before  the  Treasury  and  In  sight  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

As  a  yoimg  man  of  32.  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  had  been  a  bold  and  vigorous  military 
leader  in  the  Revolution.  As  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  he  had  par- 
tlci];>ated  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution,  he  led  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
secure  its  ratification  by  his  State.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Federalist  group  which  in 
the  New  Tork  ratifying  convention  secured 
approval  of  the  Constitution  by  three  votes. 
His  voice  and  his  pen  were  mighty  forces 
In  securing  the  acceptance  by  the  young  Na- 
tion of  the  Constitution  wliich  became  the 
charter  of  our  great  country. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  took  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  was  no  pub- 
lic credit.  Hamilton  created  it.  It  was  he 
who  insisted  on  funding  the  national  debt 
and  planned  the  creation  of  a  rtniring  f\md  to 
satisfy  the  Oovemment's  bonds  as  they  be- 
came due.  It  was  he  who  insisted  that  cer- 
tain obligations  inctirred  by  the  States  In 
the  cause  of  the  Union  should  be  paid  by  the 
new  Central  Government.  The  credit  of  the 
new  Government  became  firmly  established 
under   Hamilton's   careful    planning. 

Saeh  day  in  the  Treasury  we  honor  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  His  portrait  occupies  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  private  office  of  the 
Secretary.  We  honor  Hamilton  by  following 
in  many  areas  programs  and  practices  which 
he  instituted  so  many  years  ago.  We  honor 
him  through  the  continuation  m  the  Treas- 
ury of  many  of  the  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment which  he  wisely  established  in  the  first 
days  of  the  Treasury's  existence.  He  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  help  enforce  our  customs  laws  and 
protect  the  revenue,  and  this  fine  service  re- 
mains to  this  day  under  Treasury  Jurisdic- 
tion, He  established  the  United  States  Mint. 
He  organized  under  the  Treasury  a  hospital 
for  seamen,  which  developed  into  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  now  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 


But  HamHton'k  real  greatneas  lies  In  the 
eontrttmtlcm  which  he  made  In  giving  Ufe 
and  vltaUty  to  a  pi4>er  Constitdtlon.  We 
can  agree  wttb  Dean  Louis  Ha^er  In  his 
astlmate  of  HamUton:  1 

"A  theoretical  frame  of  government  is  one 
thing;  the  creation  of  an  administrative 
machinery  under  which  such  higH  hopes  can 
be  translated  into  reality  is  anofcher.  This 
latter  was  Hamilton's  acoomplisl^ent:  and 
that  Is  why.  when  men  gather  t4  reflect  on 
the  governmental  process,  wblch^  with  Jus- 
tice, can  maintain  order  and  yet-  encourage 
the  individual  in  the  full  play  of  %\b  creative 
powers  to  reflect,  work,  and  inxiluce,  they 
must  honor  Alexander  Hamllton.f_ 

We  cannot,  however,  sum  up  Hamilton's 
contribution  In  the  Treasury  better  than 
was  done  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  1^  his  study 
of  Alexander  HamUton,  when  he  aidd,  'Ham- 
ilton exercised  the  powers  graniMl  by  the 
Constitution,  pointed  out  those  {which  lay 
hidden  In  Its  dry  clauses,  and  give  vitality 
to  the  lifeless  instriunent.  He  drew  out  the 
resources  of  the  country,  he  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  he  g^e  courage 
to  the  people,  he  laid  the  fo\indattons  of  the 
National  Government — and  this  was  the 
meaning  and  result  of  the  financial  policy." 

It  is  entirely  fitting  thst  the  doee  of  the 
▼ery  successful  Hamilton  bicentennial  should 
be  observed  here  today  under  tile  auspices 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  with  the 
participation  of  the  BlcentennijA  Commis- 
sion. Both  have  added  material^  to  public 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  one  <tf  our  great 
national  leaders.  Hsmllton's  greftnesa  Uvea 
on  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  Nat 


The  Splendid  Role  of  Edacati^iul  Telc- 
▼inoB  km!  of  StatioB  WHA-TV 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  W^LEY 

or  wtscoNsnr        I 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTT^  STATES 

Thursday,  January  16,  lpS8 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  jeducation 
has  always  been  important  I15  America, 
from  the  days  of  the  frontfer  settle- 
ments in  the  Thirteen  Coloni^,  through 
modem  times.  But  today,  in  the  age  of 
sputnik  and  intercontinental  missiles. 
In  the  age  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
World  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  education 
is  more  of  a  necessity  than  eyer  before 
In  our  history.  I  mean  educatldn  in  right 
Ideas,  as  well  as  in  machines,  Education 
in  the  intangibles  as  well  as  the  tan- 
gibles. 

Inevitably,  the  American  people  are 
taking  a  close  look  at  their  educational 
system.  They  seek  to  determine  its 
strength  and  its  weaknesses,  in  tjrder  to 
better  serve  the  needs  of  oiJ  country 
and  of  our  youngsters  themsettres. 

Even  the  wearers  of  roie-colored 
glasses  would  admit  that  th^re  are  a 
good  many  things  wrong  with  lAmerican 
education,  but  there  is  pleni^  that  is 
right  and  constructive  and  Wholesome 
in  American  education,  as  weU. 

It  is  our  task  to  build  uponi  the  solid 
foundations  which  have  already  been 
laid  by  the  devoted  teaching  |)rofession 
in  our  land,  and  by  parenta  as  welL 
One  such  solid  foundation  is  tae  miracle 
medium  of  educational  television.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  broader  f  oimdatlon  of  in- 


creased overall  use  of  audlo-vlsual 
terials.  ' 

This  represents  one  of  tlie  most  excit- 
ing new  chapters  in  tbfc  history  of 
United  States  education.  Jn  particular, 
the  growing  use  of  t^levisiaQ  lias 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  disdnguish- 
ing  characteristics  on  the  American 
teaching  scene.  1 

Illustrative  of  this  situation.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  prepare  a  Istatement  on 
the  subject  of  the  splendid  role  which 
one  educattonal  television  station 
plays — ^tbe  fifth  such  educational  TY 
station  to  go  on  the  air  in  the  Nation — 
the  award-winning  statio^.  WHA-TV. 
Madison.  I  ask  unanimout  consent  that 
my  statement  be  printed; in  the  Coa- 

SIONAL  RKCORO. 

There  being  no  objectian.  the  state* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbo 
Rkcoko,  as  follows:  | 

STATBIUirT   ST   SSNAlOf   WOIT 

A  deep  interest  in  communications  has 
long  been  a  dlstlngulahlng  clM'aeterlstlc  of 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  |  of  thatr  State 
university. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  WHA,  Ifsdlaon,  tiie 
University  of  Wisconsin's  ra<io  station,  en- 
joys the  title  of  "The  Oldest  Station  in  the 
Nation."  It  had  its  origins  in  experimental 
"wlrelees  telephone"  transmlspions  over  sta- 
tion 9-XU  In  1017,  followedl  by  scheduled 
program  servloe  which  began  |  in  1010. 

The  Wifoonsin  Sduwi  of  tl|e  Air,  founded 
in  1081.  is  the  oldest  continuing  broadcast 
service  on  a  statewide  basis.  It  piovldsa 
programs  In  creative  art.  miulc.  sdenoa. 
nature  sttidy,  history,  language,  arU  and 
other  subjects,  to  add  to,  and  enrich,  clasa- 
room  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

Since  September,  1033,  station  WHA  has 
provided,  as  well,  organized,  systematic  in- 
struction at  the  college  level  through  the 
College  of  the  Air.  | 

In  1045,  came  the  development  of  a  Stat* 
Flf  radio  network  to  augment  and  extend 
the  services  of  staUon  WHA.  The  8  FM 
stations,  as  weU  as  station  WlaBL.  the  AM 
outlet  In  the  central  part  of  the  StaU.  are 
operated  by  the  State  Radio  Council. 

BUtTH  OF  SDTTCATIONAL  TV  I|f  KAOISOM 

Inevitably,  with  the  onset!  of  television. 
Wisconsin  pioneering,  once  lyiore,  came  to 
the  fore.  A  closed -circuit  TV  laboratory  waa 
provided  in  the  university  in  jlOSS.  In  1053, 
the  far-sighted  Wisconsin  legislature  au- 
thorized the  university  and  t^  other  agen- 
cies of  the  State  Radio  CouncjU  to  construct 
and  operate  an  experimental  television  sta- 
tion. This  action  paved  thf  way  for  the 
establishment  of  WHA-TV.  On  May  8,  105^ 
it  t>egan  programed  operatlona. 

In  the  almost  4  years  whicj^  have  elapsed. 
station  WHA-TV  has  provided  some  of  the 
brightest  chapters  In  nationwide  educa- 
tional television.  | 

As  elsewhere,  the  record  has  not  been 
without  its  problems — birth  pains  and 
growing  pains,  financial  and  otherwise. 

Taxpayer  controversy  has  qaged  over  tha 
question  of  the  further  extent  to  which 
public  fxmds  should  be  used  In  educational 
television  In  WlEConsln  or,  fof  that  matter, 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  j 

But  the  solid  record  of  achievement  of 
WHA-TV  speaks  for  itself  in  terms  of  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  au  phases  of 
Wisconsin  life.  | 

We  have,  indeed,  been  fortunate  In  the 
hlgii  caliber  of  men  and  women  associated 
with  WHA-TV.  The  State  tiniversity's  di- 
vision of  radio-television  education  han- 
dles not  only  the  broadcasting  phase,  but 
Instruction  and  research.  The  overall  mis- 
sion is  to  produce  graduatee  with  a  broad 

u*  — 
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ry>mpT*t"'r^  ia  tha  mmo^  spaelftc  shllla  in 
Uisee  fl£lda»  aa  weU.  as  ta  psoduca  a  gFowtnc 
bedg  of  pinncaring 
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This  very  brlfef  review  of  the  background 
and  eontrtbuttona  at  l^HWI-TV  coulcf  not  be 
complete  without  paying  tS-lbute  to  the  Tara 
Foundation's  Fund  ftir  Addt  Bducatlon 
which  provided  the  grant-Ih-std  of  $100,0W 
which  maCte  It  possfMe  fbr  the  station  to 
be  constmcted  tn  the  first  place.  Firw  seet&r 
have  ever  grown  to  such  firoitlun  aa  has  the 
Ford  Foundlxtton*k  splendid  aid  to  educa- 
tional TV  In  this  coxmtry. 

Nor  can  even  eo  brief  a  report  be  complete 
wltliuut  reference  tio  the  spltntflrf  contrf- 
butlons  of  the  Educational  Televishan  aiitf 
Radlw  OsMfear  at  Aam  Aalsaa.  Mlelt.,  which, 
fftr  MPffiPl^.  pcosidea  fPP^TlmatslT  oxte- 
thicd  of  WHA'a  fllsaad  programs. 

ZiSt  CMk  pufiit  be  noted,  too.  In  discussing 
educattonal  tetevtston  in  the  48  States,  I  d(T 
not  beWeve  that  anyone  should  oummft  the 
error  of  fatHtrg  Do  ofcserve  the  very  Important 
I  ufe  ptayed  in  eduvstltmaf  acCiw  idles  by  con^ 
xnercial  television  in  our  land.  After  alt, 
commercial  tsentataa  1»  the  fundamental 
tfpa  ol  TV  In  Aaasdca.  Amartastt  spoasars 
have  not  oni^  paid  the  blUs  oC  the  vast  TV 
iadMstiy.  thay  bMw  mada  H  paaaihlt— Alractly 
and  iadlraatlg— tea  nnrMBttisl  TV  t*  al4& 
educational  TV. 

I  mlgh*  msntlon  at  thia  potat  that  th* 
otlia*  day  I  waa  plea  sad  to  Mcaise  a  sasy 
beautifully  Uluatrated  %aA  aioquaat  book, 
sntiltiert  "Huoatieaai  Talaaisioa  and  Oroudia 
Marx"  puMlshad  by  tha  Sattaaal  BroadcasU 
log  Oo.  It  dascrlkas  what.  X  ssgazd  aa  a  maat 
anheartenlng  stars  ol  thjt  contrihuLlona 
madar  by  commercial  tslavtslon;  ia  this  ia>- 
ataora.  tag  tha  NBC  nataiork.  to  edivratlnnal 

Z  Ilk*  »»>•  *.rinn^tm.ampr^a»ii  hy  Mr>B«bClt 

W.  Samoff,  ptealrtlrnt  of  SBC  vha  saldi 
"Svery  citizen  has  a  stake  in.  the  success  wUh 
whlxih  CKese  stations  carry  out  th£lr  mission. 
Tlia  drastic  shortage  of  teachers  anil  cla5s- 
rooms  Tanrin  gpecisj  nr^ynr-y  to  thalF  efTorts  ta 
bum  themservea  into  a  major  cdXicatlbnat 
fbrce.  Those  of  us  in  television  have  an  in- 
terest beyond  Chat  of  the  average  citizen  to 
lend  such  support  ss  wc  can.  tn  solving  these 
proBIems.' 

He  has  ftdfhf tdry  put  hit  words  Into  deeds 
by,  fbr  example,  the  sptendid  live  programs 
producecr  By  NBC  in  cooperation  with  the 
BUuuattomrt  TelevlsKjn  and  Radio  Center. 

But  WHA— TT  It'  ray  baste  tlienre  today. 
Rji"  tt  aji  uibunsses  what  I  segard  as  some  of 
the  very  best  wsrk  tu  educational  television 


But  now  tct  thv  staCluu  tell  its  own  story, 
r  hithiOte  now  excel  p Is  Hwiii  a  report  which 
ft  filed  last  midyear,  describing  the  type  of 
progi am  whith  It  eaiiles.  At  the  concinsion 
ft  a  fist  of  the-  sbfe  luembei  a  of  the  tmtver^ 
sWy's  radfo-te le v islu  11  cuuiuiltlee,  together 
with  its  radto-TV  fnstroctional  staff. 


^^Bt-TTRiPOin'  iif  ^rm  W5T 


FUTowing  aze  brief  dascr^tlons  af  the  ma- 
^  program  areas  and  examples.,  fnrilrntlng 
the  range,  scope,  and  varletj  of  programs 
produced  hy  WHA,-TV  during  Its  first  3  yeaxa 
of  ezperlmentatUui. 

,1.  Qrtmnime*  inslarwatiam  far  admit* 
These  werw  programs  planned  as  eonthsth- 
tng  scrfss  er  eaurssB  ftsr  eiot-of -school  Hstes^ 
hig  •■  19te  aiAdt  levet.  Sbme  were  rather 
trObnaai':  vOnn  efoaely  parallcted  tradRiooal 
eewnw  afltslsigs. 

The  uafwralty  cxtensten  tfvlstatt  pre* 
dosed  teSseawaaea  to  ftrelfen  languages,  plaiM 
pBiytDg,  sawsSB  aippevclwttow,  antf  pey uhelUgyv 
The  iBtter  tmnt,  e^ulstlBg  of  54  half-hour 


along 


aa  tha 


aboot 
which  acaaovaaiaA  tihm  ^^''^■^tiVTts  is  to 
fauacL  tn  ssetinn  IV. 

Twa.  InSocmali 
laval  shoitld  ba  noted: 

(a)  And  tha  World  ListaiMd:  18  laaU- 
hour  programs  presented  dramatic  reenact- 
ments  of  memorable  speeches  by  world- 
fkmoua  oi-ators  whose  words  reelected  and 
sbaped  the  times  In  which  they  lived  and 
spoke.  Prof.  Frederick  W.  BDaberman,  chair- 
man of  tZie  department  of  speech,  served 
as  consultant  and  narrator  fbr  the  series. 

(h)  The  National  Government:  12  half- 
hour  programs  designed  to  fXirther  under- 
standing of  t^e  structure  and  workings  of 
our  Federal  system  of  government.  The  TV 
teacher  was  Ralph  Huftt.  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  who  used  a.  variety  of  visual 
materials.  Including  newsreel  clips  and 
mm  footage  shot  especlalTy  for  the  series. 
This  series  evolved  from  a  correspondence 
course  developed  by  Froffessor  Hultt  for  tha 
extension  dlvlsilm  under  its  contract  witai 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Ihstltxite.  The 
Department  of  Defense  urged  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  televlalon  series,  kines  of  which 
It  purchased  for  use  in  military  Instaliatlona 
around  the  world  as  tnstructianAl  ilTms  and 
fbr  broadtast  to  troops  overseas  through  its 
system  of  television  transmitters. 

Klneseope  recordings  of  both  of  these 
seHes  have  t>een  placed  hi  Ois  film  Uhrary 
of  the  bureau  of  audXovlBual  Instruction 
and  are  avallaDIe  fbr  schools  and  study 
groups  as  weB  as  for  broadcaat  by  com- 
mn-clal  stations  In  Wisconsin. 

Many  other  telecourses,  originating  a£ 
other  universities  and  colleges,  were  broad- 
cast by  WHA.-TV  by  means  of  kinescopes 
and  films  suppUacf  hy  thB  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  center.  These  are  listed 
in  appendix  A. 

JL.    Voeoajonai  ittfopmatiott  and  inatrwctiem 

Th*  tfspartHBBDt  ef  agrlevltural  |ournR{- 
Ism  of  the  unfvarslty,  whtch  pi'qduces  the 
Ams  sMI  Imne  radio  ftaltwes  ever  the  State 
radio  facilities,  was  aaaoag  tfte  ttxvt  agenciea 
t»  p8si*slpart;e  tn  WHA-TVs  programing. 
Itwaa  the  first  week  untU  OcDobcr  4,  M6S,  ft 
presented  two  prograas*  a  wash  in  each  ef 

f»)  Tbdsry^  Home:  Quarter-hour  programs 
presenting  authentic  Information  and  dem- 
onstrations on  homemakiag  metl>ods  and 
practices — consumer  iufoimatloB,  child  care, 
nutrition,  etc.  The  program  featured  spe- 
daSets  from  the  schooF  of  home  economics 
and  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

(by  Todays  ^nm:  Qnartrr-hour  programs 
sei»ing  farmer  taterests  with  latest  findings 
In  vocational  ap^cultinv:  market  informa- 
tion, Bvestock  management,  fbnn  equipment^ 
seH  eonserwtlon.  etc.  The  program  utlUzed 
specialists  from  the  college  of  agriculture 
■B<f  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

The  two  series  gave  agricultural  and  home 
eeoHomlcj  speclansts  opportunity  to  acquire 
consfderabfe  training  and  experience  In  tele- 
vteftm.  In  1359,  because  of  budget  reduc- 
tlbns  and  the  need  to  reach  wfder  wadlences. 
thv  Department  of  A^icnltural  Jbumallsm 
terminated  its  television  production  and  con- 
fined Its  work  tn  tbe  medlrun  to  developing 
S  Bumcee  fnzas. 

During  1964  t&e  State  Deyartuient  o£ 
Agriculture  prodticed  a  seri^  aimed  at  farm- 
ing mteieats,  the  tfteconsin  Farm  Flcture, 
which  emphasized  crop  reporting  and  pre- 

QTCtlOUS. 

nr  KousewfTes  a  serlts  of  special  Inter- 
est was  Iist^  GO  Shoppfng.  presented  In  co- 
operatlbn  wtth  the  Uhlted.  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agrfcufture.  It  provided  I&test  con- 
smner  ttrfbimattsu,  shopping  tips,  and  data 
OR  the  best  buys  ht  fbodt  and  textiles. 


Urine   amd 
aires  1 


(a)  Spot  news:  From  thrbegiuulug  Wg/I— 
1 V"  eaiLtod  a  dklfy  (luarterkhour  nvwseast 
presenesd  Ite  cooperatton  wftfr  the  school'  of 
JUuiuallkm.  The  new  seas  Ss  went  planned  to 
gtve  news  of  sigufficanoa'  tB^  rtteweis  in  tfte 
area  and  to  go*  benftitf  thp  news  for  pevttnent 
background  Information,  supplied  uawaWy  by 
interviews  wltk  ssitlariBMIa*  ati«ft  visiting  spe- 
cialists. The  United  Press  wlza.  proivlclcd 
news  reports,  and  visuals  were  dezived  ftom. 
tha  United  Press  photo.  servllBc„  the  U.  W. 
News  Service  acd  other  souccaa.  Sozne  fea- 
ture matprlars  and  picturaa  wexe  supplied 
by  students  in  tha  catuses  in  Badio-Tele- 
vision  News. 

(b)  oiscussfbn:  Thft  it  aa  area  iti  which 
WHA-TV  has  done  waua  at  ita  most  stg- 
nlSeant  programing.  Tha  station,  ftoelfe  that 
tt  has  a  special  reipontlhffltx'  tor  erttieaT  in- 
quizy  tnto  peoblkms  of  putuis.  caneatn;.  ac- 
cunttugfy,  ft  has  presented*  &  continuing 
schedule  of  fOiums^  drbatsa,.  press  confer- 
ences,, and  dtBeusaknr  pregraaft 


fa)  Ont-of-setMct  piugiMirr  Br  ttxte  area 
W1IA-TT  has  aehtevetf  1  aeugnftf  suiatwi 
^More  flk*  start  of  e'peraSiMnv,.  psrwBts  aB4 
teweherv  fndteatetf  tha^  they  iMlt  WHA— ^^ 
could  make  a  vaftnMr  euuti'iftutlun  to  ctEff- 
dren's  programa  far  honse  vtewtegr  aeooctN 
iBg^f,  eepesBBfap^y  extort  wair  dveetod  at 
i  uii  luiup  wnv  expwuwtii^u.  ^wvi^iii^mxB 
tncfuCtedr 

fl7  The  Frtandly-  CffisBtr  Tliftr  piogiam; 
crewtetf  by  Rabert  Assmse*,  waa  iss't  bioaif- 
east  OB  t3ie  hm  eg  ur at  piugiaui  of  WKA-TT, 
Bftvy  9",  19Mf,  antf  hae  couLnmetf  on  a  flv^^ 
per-^i^eft'  basts  ever  since.  A  c^uiet,  relaxed 
be^rttttie  ppograns  for  yormg  cixfloretr,  it 
presents   nwsteaf   gsansa  SBd"  •  readteg'  of 


(.IiiRlvent  boakv  ta  an  appealing  settlbg  or 
a  eastle'  fiiBaMVarf  Iff  a  ftfendl^  giant  wtCH 
varto^xB  pupvpet  frterMB.  Tnw  proyasr  naa 
won  three  ffrst  awanto  Ite  BWttasuf  cum— 
petttiow  at  tfte  Bvtitute  Mr  Bd^xca^oir  by 
Radio-Television,  and  kinescope  fiftas  of  the 
i  hwfw  ftaaa  4MMltutstf  ■aJilHwHy  for 
%lf  other  edtnaSlaaali  statSmv  and 


creative  dramatics. 
(4)    View*  at 


was   an  ex- 


Isena  hiata 


Idea*  ^'^""*  sQal*l  hshaaflM* 

for  tean-agaia.    Suhjapta 

on  grooming  and.  faalaiBBa.  t*.  1 

how  to  study  and  bow  t*  build  a.  "hlrA"  aet. 

Quidanse  for  ^^•'*  caHaa  wa*  grosided  Ity  * 

board  compilsiAg  studienls  and  faculty  aA- 

vfsers  from  the  area.  high.  scIumI. 

b.  QlrSChOOl      pTmg|TH|7ff  •    ^°»'>|f      Sffprtit      lA 

this  area  wera  dftectsd  at  tasting  the  ttfa^ 
vision  eflfectlveness  of  certain  xadio  programs 
and  teachers  known  to  be  successful  oa  the 
Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air.  Brief  expeti- 
raentaf  series  Itielud^  progjamv  in  drawing 
aatwre  stsify,  anif  rhgt&mic  grilles. 

werfr  cle^ 
Ssx  tdastaMsa    They  b»> 


I 


Is 


social  studies,  and. 

^wnr>rkg^fhmmm  WS*  FiSlCS  1^4 

presented  by  Prof.  Sara  A.  Bhue,  eltmmtary 
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teThIng  ipeclAllst  In  the  University  of  WIs- 
oonaln  School  of  Education.  A  trial  lerlM 
mw  broadcaat  In  1960.  foUowed  by  •  revlaed 
and  expanded  series  In  1950.  The  programs 
were  designed  to  enrich  the  study  of  arith- 
metic by  relating  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  number  system  through  many 
years  and  many  lands. 

Program  viewing  In  the  classrooms  was  ar- 
ranged In  cooperation  with'  the  Madison 
public  school  system  and  supervising  teach- 
ers of  Dane  Cotinty.  A  total  of  36  schools 
participated  In  the  experiments  over  the 
8-year  period. 

5.  SpeeioZ  featurea 

In  this  group  were  a  nxmiber  of  one-time- 
only  broadcasts  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  schedule.  Such  programs  Included 
several  special  dramatic  productions  and  a 
great  number  of  "remote"  programs  origi- 
nated outside  the  studios. 

The  first  "remote"  special  feature  was  a 
broadcast  of  Governor  Kohler's  message  to 
the  Joint  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature, January  13,  1955.  This  broadcast 
was  originated  In  the  assembly  chamber  of 
the  State  capitol  and  was  fed  to  the  WHA- 
TV  transmitter  by  microwave  relay. 

As  the  station  acquired  more  "remote" 
facilities,  it  increased  its  broadcast  of  pro- 
grams originating  outside  of  the  studios. 
Coaxial  cables  leading  from  the  studios  to 
various  points  on  the  campus  and  the  con- 
version of  a  used  truck  Into  a  mobile  unit 
permitted  the  origination  of  programs  di- 
rectly from  the  scene.  Play  rehearsals,  con- 
certs, and  convocations  were  given  from  the 
Wisconsin  Union  Theater,  and  tours  of  art 
exhibits  were  presented  from  the  Memorial 
Union  galleries.  A  regular  series  of  univer- 
sity sjrmphony  orchestra  rehearsals  was 
broadcast  from  Music  Hall,  and  several  toiirs 
were  made  of  exhibits  In  the  first-floor  gal- 
leries of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  of 
Its  museum.  In  several  Instances  the  sta- 
tion was  able  to  make  temporary  cable  in- 
stallations to  enable  it  to  pick  up  programs 
from  buildings  and  grotinds  in  proximity  to 
the  studios.  Such  on-the-spot  programs 
were  presented  from  the  printing  laboratory 
of  the  Journalism  school,  the  hydraulics 
laboratory,  and  the  Lake  laboratory,  as  well 
as  from  the  union  terrace  and  the  laJce- 
shore  area. 

The  80  special  events  ranotes  broadcast 
by  WHA-TV,  in  addlUon  to  the  January 
1955  broadcast  from  the  State  capitol,  in- 
cluded the  La  FoUette  Centennial  Address  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  June  19,  1956,  State 
Hlstortcal  Ubrary;  the  "Sifting  and  Win- 
nowing" Plaque  Rededlcatlon  Ceremonies. 
Febniary  15.  1957,  Bascom  Hall,  and  Lincoln 
Terrace;  University  of  Wisconsin  Honors  Con- 
vocatiozi.  June  14,  1957.  Wisconsin  umon 
Theater. 

6.  Oeneral  progratn* 

(a)  Drama:  A  good  deal  of  effort  was  de- 
voted to  experiments  in  finding  simple,  inex- 
pensive ways  to  present  dramatic  materials 
on  television  for  educational  needs. 

Medea,  the  first  full-scale  drama,  was  com- 
pletely staged  in  costume  In  a  studio  16  z 
80  feet  with  a  cast  of  16.  The  total  effort 
involved  1,000  hoiuv  by  60  people  and  in- 
volved an  out-of-pocket  cost  of  tl47.37,  of 
which  $66  went  for  compoeltion  board  to 
cover  the  studio  floors  so  cameras  could  be 
rolled  smoothly. 

Festival  for  Easter  was  a  full-hour  pro- 
duction telling  the  Easter  story  as  inter- 
preted in  music,  painting,  and  drama.  It  in- 
cluded participation  of  a  30-voice  a  capella 
choir  and  the  staging  of  a  medieval  blank- 
verse  drama  of  the  Resurrection.  Other 
full-hour  drama  presentations  included 
Premiers  (three  original  one-acts).  The 
Imaginary  InvaUd.  and  The  Oioemaker's 
House. 


A  number  of  student  plays  originally  giv- 
en In  the  Play  Circle  Theater  of  the  Memo- 
rial Union  were  transferred  to  the  TV  stu- 
dio and  with  some  oompreegjon  ^d  modifl- 
oatlon  presented  as  television  plays. 

Dress  rehearsals  of  the  Wisconsin  Plajrer's 
productions  of  Trial  by  Jury  an<:^  School  for 
Scandal  were  broadcast  directly  from  the 
stage  of  the  Wisconsin  Union  Theater. 

K     • 

In  rehearsal.  Twelfth  Night.  This  was  a 
series  of  five  ho\ir-long  reading  utilizing 
the  rehearsal  technique,  including  comments 
by  the  director  and  questions  frotn  the  cast, 
to  illuminate  Shakespeare's  play.  The  series 
progressed  from  the  first  reading,  through 
blocking  and  stage  business,  to  d  final  full- 
dress  performance  of  one  scene.     ; 

Drama  of  Poetry.  Readers  wve  used  to 
illustrate  points  made  in  Prof.  Hatrry  Olicks- 
man's  Iect\ire8  on  poetic  literatute. 

The  TV  Drama  Quartet,  presented  on  alter- 
nate weeks  dvirlng  the  winter  of  1956-57. 
was  designed  to  explore  the  TV  possibilities 
of  readings  of  a  variety  of  dranntic  litera- 
ture. Programs  Included  Antigote,  Electra, 
The  Wasteland,  and  Prometheus  Bound. 

(b)  Dance:  Members  of  Orbbesis.  the 
dance  organization  of  the  university,  partici- 
pated in  a  variety  of  WHA-TV'  programs. 
They  played  a  prominent  role  ih  the  pro- 
duction of  Medea,  in  which  original  dance 
sequences  were  used  to  separate  the  scenes; 
produced  In  Season,  a  special  i)rogram  of 
original  dances  and  m\islc  interpreting 
poetry  of  E.  E.  Crammings;  presenjted  a  series 
of  lecture  demonstrations  on  elenlents  of  the 
dance;  and  produced  a  weekly  qmarter-hour 
program  called  Dance  Impromptu  consisting 
of  dance  improvisations  set  to  classical  and 
modem  music. 

(c)  Music:  Music  offerings  have  been 
greatly  varied.  They  ranged  frofti  perform- 
ances by  artists  on  the  School  of  Music 
faciUty  (Pro  Arte  Quartet,  Oun|xar  Johan- 
sen,  Leo  Steflens)  and  concerts  tty  chomses 
and  instrumental  groups,  to  qu^  programs 
and  courses  in  playing  the  piano|  and  mxisio 
appreciation.    Included  were: 

Looking  at  Music — telecourse  1^  music  ap- 
preciation by  Prof.  Slgfrld  Prager^ 

Key  to  Music— a  series  of  8a|  half-hour 
llliistrated  talks  by  Prof.  Hllmar  Luckhardt 
on  the  elements  of  music. 

Playing  the  Piano — beginning  piano  les- 
sons taught  on  television  by  Prof<  Leon  ntla. 

Do  You  Know  Music? — an  InQormal  quia 
program  utilizing  a  panel  of  experts  to  an- 
swer a  variety  of  questions  about  music  and 
composers.  1 

Symphony  Rehearsal — a  remote  pickup 
from  Music  Hall  of  actual  reheafsals  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Conductor  Richard  Chvirdh  stopped 
and  started  the  orchestra  in  accordance  with 
developments  and  occasionally  turned  to  the 
TV  audience  to  discuss  some  p]|ase  of  the 
music. 

Rather  extensive  use  was  mafde  of  folk 
music,  in  such  series  as  Wisconsin  Is  My 
Doorstep,  The  Play  Tree.  Song  pictures  of 
America,  and  America  In  Verse  and  Song. 

The  Art  of  Listening  was  i^  informal 
music  appreciation  series  in  wh|ch  fine  re- 
corded music  was  played,  with  the  host  and 
viewer  listening  together. 

(d)  Literature:  In  addition  t|>  the  dra- 
matic literature  previously  mentioned,  other 
tjrpes  of  literature — stories  and  poetry — have 
been  the  subject  of  experimentation.  Prof. 
Raymond  Stanley,  working  with  Professors 
Pooley  and  Ollcksman.  presented  a  number 
of  poetry  programs  (Drama  In  Poftry,  Drama 
of  Poetry),  and  with  Balladler  4d  Sprague, 
presented  a  combination  of  poetry,  picture. 
and  song  (America  in  Verse  and  Song). 

During  June  1957.  Of  Books  and  Such,  a 
series  of  experimental  programs  using  the 
Informal  panel  quiz  approach  to  Uteratura 
was  presented  with  promising  rfsulte» 


(e)  Art:  WHA-TV  has  mad»  extensive  um 
of  television  to  bring  current  area  art  ex- 
hibits into  the  home.  Program  series  known 
as  Gallery  and  Arts  in  Revue  presented  por- 
tions of  major  exhibitions  he|ld  in  Madison. 
Paintings,  ceramics,  sculpture,  and  graphics 
were  brought  to  the  studio  for  televising, 
accompanied  by  comment  by  the  artists  or 
art  experts.  Exhibits  tiave  bcKn  transported 
to  the  studio  from  the  Madison  Free  Li- 
brary. Vocational  School,  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Memorial  Library,  and  the  Madison 
Savings  &  Loan  Building.  In  some  Instance* 
cameras  have  been  taken  directly  to  the  gal- 
leries in  the  menK>rlal  union  or  historical 
library  for  on-the-spot  television  toiirs  of  the 
exhibits. 

c.  PBOcmAic  Bxsouacxs  am  ^abticipamts 

Another  aspect  of  the  expeifmental  natur* 
of  WHA-TV  has  been  rcflsdted  in  a  very 
active  exploration  of  program  resources  of 
the  State,  university,  and  community,  and 
a  search  for  personnel  who  can  effectively 
communicate  on  television.  As  indicated 
below,  there  has  been  extensive  and  wide- 
spread participation  by  manr  agencies  and 
Institutions.  T 

1.  State  agende^ 

(a)  University:  The  university  serves  as 
the  main  source  of  program  Originations  for 
WHA-TV  in  accordance  with  its  obligation 
to  develop  improved  learning  tools  and  tech- 
niques and  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  Approximately  35  per- 
cent of  the  WHA-TV  program  originations 
during  the  first  3  years  came  from  the  \inl- 
versity.  Many  departments  and  divisions 
participated,  with  the  extension  division  as 
the  main  contributor.  Other  Instructional 
units  which  made  extensive  contributions 
are:  college  of  agriculture,  school  of  home 
economics,  school  of  music,  department  of 
speech,  school  of  medicine,  tfae  department 
of  athletics,  the  school  of  Journalism,  and  thm 
deptartment  of  physical  education — women. 

Many  faculty  members  participated  in  the 
form  of  occasional  appearance  and,  in  somt 
cases,  in  sustained  series, 
tlon,  with  the  exception  of 
duced  by  the  extension  dl^ 
voluntary  basis  without  ei 
or  reduced  teaching  load. 

University  students  participjated  by  serving 
on  camera  crews,  as  panelists, (Quls  ths  Pro- 
fessor) ,  and  as  actors,  musicians,  readers, 
and  dancers  in  a  variety  of  qroadcasts. 

(b)  State  boards,  commissions,  depart* 
ments:  State  agencies  partljcipated  exten- 
sively, particularly  during  tb«e  first  year,  in 
exploring  the  potentials  of  television  for 
their  purposes  The  Departn^nt  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Conservation  Cteomlsslon  pre- 
sented program  series,  and  others  presented 
several  periodic  broadcasts.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipation was  in  a  prograii  entitled  "At 
Your  Service."  a  series  designed  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the)  functions  and 
services  of  otir  State  governiAent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Civic  group*.  qutui-offlcia\  agencies,  ettt. 

A  variety  of  organizations  a^A  public  serv- 
ice agencies  contributed  to  the  program 
service.  These  ranged  from  municipal  insti- 
tutions such  as  schools  and  libraries  to  local 
chapters  of  organizations  suth  as  the  Red 
Croes,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health.  The  Men's  Service 
Clubs  of  Madison  took  part  in  a  series  of 
seven  programs  undm  the  title  of  "Civic 
Service."  Some  agencies  produced  complete 
series:  Stete  Medical  Society  (March  of 
Medicine),  and  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation (Wisconsin  Weekend)  <  The  Madison 
Vocational  and  Adult  School  presented  a 
continuing  series  of  weekly  half -hour  pro- 
grams tliroughout  the  school  years  1966-66 
and  1956-67  under  the  geiieral  title  of 
"Living  and  Learning." 
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S.  Federal  agencies 

Bepreeentetlves  of  Government  agencies, 
particularly  agents  of  various  agricultural 
branches,  were  frequent  guests  on  WHA-TV 
programs.  One  series.  Let's  Go  Shopping, 
was  presented  under  the  aiisplces  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  generous  nvmiber  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements, slides,  and  film  clips  were 
used  In  behalf  of  such  agencies  as  Navy, 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  recruitment. 
United  States  Treasury  Department,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

4.  National  and  international  agencies 
Spot  announcemente  and  film  clips  were 
presented  for  many  charitable  and  social 
service  agency  promotions:  muscular  dys- 
trophy, mental  health,  crippled  children, 
March  of  Dimes,  ete. 

Film  program  sources  Included  the  British 
Information  Service,  United  Nations.  India 
Information  Service,  and  the  National  Film 
Bofud  of  Canada. 

5.  Educational  telexHsion  and  radio  center 

The  main  source  of  educational  TV  pro- 
grams la  the  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  at  Ann  Arbor,  M'ch.  The  cen- 
ter acquires  and  distributes  kinescopes  and 
films  to  affiliated  educational  television  sta- 
tions across  the  Nation.  It  provided  WHA- 
TV  with  an  average  of  5  hours  of  filmed  pro- 
grams per  week  ( approximately  a  third  of  the 
schedule)  and  thus  gave  Madison  area  view- 
ers the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  of  the 
educational  TV  programs  produced  across 
the  Nation.  Many  programs  featured  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  artists,  musicians,  and 
scientists  who  would  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able to  the  community. 

In  1957,  the  center  cooperated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  to  present  a  live 
network  program  service  to  educational 
stetlons  on  the  basis  of  5  programs  a  week 
for  13  weeks.  These  and  other  center  pro- 
grams are  listed  in  appendix  A. 

B.  AOXnnOMAL  X7SES  OF  WHA-TV  PBOGSAMS 

1.  National  distribution 
Through  the  making  and  distribution  of 
kinescope  recordings  (TV  films)  certain 
WHA-TV  programs  are  given  lasting  value 
and  extended  use  A  noteble  example  Is 
the  Friendly  Giant,  popular  children's  pro- 
gram originated  by  WHA-TV  and  currently 
broadcast  by  18  educational  stations 
throughout  the  country.  Under  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  Educational  Televi- 
sion and  Radio  Center,  the  university 
laboratory  has  made  156  kinescopes  of  the 
Friendly  Giant,  thereby  enabling  other  edu- 
cational stations  to  broadcast  the  feature 
three  times  weekly  for  a  year  without  repeti- 
tion. 

2.  To  Armed  Forces  overseas 

D\irlng  1956  WHA-TV  produced  12  pro- 
grams in  a  series,  the  National  Government, 
designed  to  show  how  our  Government  func- 
tions and  to  build  better  understanding  of 
American  democracy.  The  programs,  pro- 
duced in  cooperation  with  the  university  ex- 
tension division  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Defense,  are  to  be  broadcast  by 
television  stetlons  at  military  installations 
overseas  and  used  as  films  for  special  study 
purposes  by  Armed  Forces  elsewhere. 

3.  Commercial  stations 
From  the  beginning  the  university  ex- 
tension division  has  made  kinesope  record- 
ings of  ite  television  productions  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  bureau  of  audiovisual 
instruction.  These  are  available  to  com- 
mercial stetlons  and  have  been  broadcast 
by  stations  in  Eau  Claire,  Green  Bay,  La 
Crosse,  Madison,  Marinette,  Milwaukee,  and 
Wausau. 


4.  Schools  and  study  groups 
Since  a  kinescope  recording  la  actually  a 
16  mm.  film,  it  can  be  iised  in  classrooms 
and  for  adult  group  study  wherever  a  pro- 
jector Is  available.  The  bureau  of  audio- 
vlsxial  instruction  llste  eight  series  of  WHA- 
TV  programs  in  ite  1957  film  catalog. 

■.  AWAIDS  AMD  BXCOGWrnON 

Two  WHA-TV-produced  programs  have 
been  accorded  recognition  at  the  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Educational  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Programs  conducted  by  Ohio  Stete 
University  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Friendly  Giant  won  a  first  award  in 
the  children's  out-of -school  classification  for 
3  consecutive  years,  1955-57.  Quiz  the  Pro- 
fessor won  an  honorable  mention  in  1956 
In  the  classification  of  public  affairs  pro- 
grrjns. 

Further  recognition  for  WHA-TV  came  In 
the  form  of  a  contract  from  the  Educational 
Television  and  Radio  Center  to  produce  13 
full -hour  dramatic  programs.  Great  Plays  in 
Rehearsal,  based  on  a  trial  series  of  four 
programs  presented  during  the  spring  of 
1956.  This  should  result  in  a  series  of 
significant  programs  in  an  area  hitherto  tin- 
explored  by  educational  television  stetlons. 

Thx  UmvcKsrrT  or  Wisconbik  Division  of 
Raiuo-Tklkvision  Education 

VNlVSaSXTT  KAOXO-RLKVISIOM  OOMMlHaS 

Henry  L.  Ewbank,  department  of  speech 
(chairman). 

Henry  L.  Ahlgren,  associate  director  of 
agricultural  extension. 

Frederick  W.  Haberman,  department  of 
speech. 

Glenn  Koehler,  department  of  electrical 
engineering. 

Allan  W.  Ostar,  imlverslty  extension  divi- 
sion. 

Robert  C.  Pooley,  department  of  integrated 
liberal  studies. 

Lindley  J.  Stiles,  dean,  school  of  education. 

Robert  Taylor,  director,  xmlversity  news 
service. 

Walter  A.  Wittlch,  school  of  education. 
aAoio-TKLKviaiON  iNsraucTiONAi,  staff 

Harold  B.  McCarty,  professor  of  radio- 
television  education  and  director,  division 
of  radio-television  education. 

Robert  N.  Dick,  coordinator,  radio-televi- 
sion, university  extension  division. 

S.  Watson  Dunn,  associate  professor  of 
Journalism  and  commerce. 

Harold  A.  Engel,  professor  of  radio-televi- 
sion education. 

Henry  L.  Ewbank,  professor  of  speech. 

William  G.  Harley,  professor  of  radio-tele- 
vision education. 

Mrs.  Aline  W.  Hazard,  asslsttoit  professor 
of  agricultural  Journalism. 

Arlene  McKellar,  associate  professor  of 
radio-television  education. 

Jerry  C.  McNeely,  assistant  professor  of 
speech. 

Ordean  O.  Ness,  assistant  professor  of 
speech. 

Karl  F.  Schmidt,  assistant  professor  of 
radio-television  education. 

James  A.  Schwalbach,  associate  professor 
of  agricultural  and  extension  education. 

Raymond  J.  Stanley,  associate  professor  of 
radio-television  education. 

John  H.  Stlehl,  associate  professor  of  radio- 
television  education. 

Robert  Taylor,  director,  university  news 
service:  associate  professor  of  Journalism. 

Donald  J.  Voegell,  assistant  professor  of 
radio-television  education. 

Roy  C.  Vogelman,  xaaodate  professor  of 
radio-television  education. 

Maxirice  E.  White,  associate  professor  of 
agricultural  Joiunalism. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOHIAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  January  It,  1958 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  year  1957  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  rapidly — and  in  my  opinion  reck- 
lessly— applied  the  tight  money  policy  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  Again 
Members  of  Congress  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  which  the  policy  invited.  As 
a  result,  we  are  now  in  a  recession.  Un- 
emplojmient  is  at  its  highest  point  in  8 
years.  Farm  problems  which  have  been 
severe  have  been  made  worse  and  the 
trek  of  farm  families  away  from  the 
farms  where  they  can  no  longer  make  a 
living  has  been  increased. 

Housing  construction,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  employers  of  labor,  hit  a 
postwar  low  in  1957.  Capital  expansion 
of  Industry  is  down.  In  many  commu- 
nities necessary  schools  could  not  be 
built.  More  and  more  small  businesses 
have  gone  to  the  walL  In  the  last  five 
months  or  more  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  cut  from  the  value  of  stocks  listed 
on  the  stock  exchanges. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  made 
one  belated  cut  in  the  rediscount  rate.  I 
notice  recently  that  the  Interest  rate  on 
prime  commercial  paper  has  been  re- 
duced one  small  notcdi.  Yet  the  basic 
interest  rates  have  not  come  down 
enough  nor  fast  enough  to  undo  the 
damage  which  the  tight  money  policy 
caused  last  year. 

It  is  time,  in  my  Judgment,  for  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  admit  that  it  went  too 
far  and  too  fast  in  committing  this  Na- 
tion to  a  system  of  scarce  and  high- 
priced  money. 

It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that  the 
basic  causes  of  the  inflation  which  we 
have  been  going  through  would  be  cured 
by  any  tight-money  policy.  This  has 
been  proved  by  recent  events.  Money 
has  been  made  tight  and  costly  yet  prices 
have  not  come  down.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  rapidly  increased. 

I  doubt  that  thei^e  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  returned  to  Washington 
free  of  concern  about  the  current  reces- 
sion and  its  effect  on  the  people  the  coun- 
try over.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
quote  briefly  from  an  article  by  Richard 
A.  Lester,  professor  of  economics  at 
Princeton  University.  In  discussing  the 
proposals  by  labor  unions  for  wage  in- 
creases this  year  as  a  tonic  against  reces- 
sion, Professor  Lester  has  this  to  say,  and 
I  quote: 

To  organized  labor,  wage  Increases  are 
taken  as  an  economic  cure-all  for  almost 
eveiything.  The  recent  AFTj-CIO  conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the 
very  fact  of  an  economic  slackening  makes  it 
doubly  Imperative  that  unions  gain  slsabie 
wage  increases  to  bolster  consxuaer  buying 
power"  and  stimulate  an  upturn  in  the  econ- 
omy.   That  negotiation  of  substantial  boosta 
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tea  labor  would  prevent  and  overcome  a  reoea- 
Bion  like  tlie  eurrent  one  is,  however,  ques- 
tionable. Tbe  growth  at  consumption  has 
been  a  rather  steady  factor  In  our  postwar 
economy.  The  Mg  spurts  and  rdapeee  have 
occurred  mainly  In  capital  outlays — ^for  new 
plants  and  equipment,  nutnufacturers'  In- 
Tentorlee,  and  housing.  The  hl^-lnterest, 
tight-money  poUcy,  badly  overdone  In  the 
past  year,  liaa  been  particularly  destructive 
here.  And  changing  tiie  tight-money  policy 
Is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  better  cure  than 
boosting  wages. 

Ibis  is  Uie  opinion  of  a  seasoned  ez« 
pert.  I  commend  it  to  tbe  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ssrstem.  I 
suggest  the  times  and  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  Nation  demand  a  slacken- 
ing of  this  "destructive"  and  "badly  over- 
done" tight-money  policy.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  brine  down  interest  rates  at  any  time  it 
pleases.   That  time  is  right  now. 


Free  Trade  or  Fair  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILL  E.  NEAL 

or  wzsT  vaaaru 

IS  THB  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Jantuiry  16. 1958 

Mr.  NKAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  commerce 
among  nations  is  a  very  great  and  in- 
volved subject.  It  challenges  even  the 
experts.  Even  experts  disagree.  This, 
however,  does  not  exempt  or  excuse  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  giving  the 
subject  his  most  careful  study  and  full 
consideration.  Since  trade  with  other 
nations  may  affect  the  very  livelihood  of 
many  of  our  constituents,  indeed  the 
very  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation, 
it  becomes  a  subject  that  we  must  con- 
sider. The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  and 
involved  does  not  excuse  us  from  giving 
it  our  very  best.  We  are  going  to  deter- 
mine during  this  session  whether  or  not 
change  is  needed  in  our  laws  relating  to 
trade  with  other  coimtries,  what  those 
changes  should  be,  and  legislation  that 
will  effect  them.  Since  the  reciprocal- 
trade  law  is  expiring.  Congressional 
action  is  imperative, 
nuox  wriH  iuendlt  coxnmxa  a  desieablx 

In  the  world  we  live  in  today,  friendly 
nations,  particularly  those  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain,  should  be  more  than  ever 
eager  to  aid  and  assist  each  other.  The 
strength  and  well-being  of  one  is  of  in- 
terest to  all.  Our  record  in  recent  years 
bears  abundant  proof  of  our  Nation's 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  our  neighbor  na- 
tions. No  nation  in  history  can  even 
approach  our  magnificent  record  in  aid- 
ing, often  at  great  sacrifice  to  ourselves, 
the  nations  that  have  been  allied  with 
us  where  we  have  had  common  cause  in 
world  affairs.  Many  feel  that  we  have 
even  gone  too  far  along  these  lines. 
However.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress who  would  not  be  most  willing  to 
give  aid  to  friendly  nations  if  at  the 
same  time  we  were  Incurring  no  disad- 
vantage to  ourselves.  I  feel  that  our 
trade  relations  with  other  nations  can 
and   should   be   so   conducted.     Trade 


among  nations  is  not  different  from 
trade  among  families.  When  families 
trade  each  par^  is  convince^  that  the 
trade  is  surely  not  against  tl|e  best  in- 
terest of  either;  in  fact,  it  i$  the  rule 
that  trade,  when  engsiged  in,  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  parties.  Such  trade 
is  truly  desirable,  j 

tns  TBADB  a  xmrAnil 

Trade  may  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  some  but  at  the  great  disiulvantage 
of  others.  Production  costs  viry  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Currency  values  by 
which  goods  exchange  and  for  which 
goods  are  produced,  also  vary  iti  different 
countries.  Living  standards  qf  workers, 
and  also  employers,  also  vary  greatly  in 
different  countries.  For  the|e  reasons 
there  cannot  be  free  trade  andlfair  trade 
to  all  parties  at  the  same  t|me.  The 
party  in  disadvantage  is  the  nation  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living,  and  as 
the  nations  are  now  constituted,  this 
means  our  own.  It  is  easy  tp  see  that 
American  producers  cannot  compete  in 
a  free  market,  with  a  nation  with  lower 
Uving  standards,  lower  labor  opsts,  lower 
price  levels,  and  hope  to  survlfe. 

Some  of  the  greatest  potentially  In- 
dustrial nations  now  have  a  wage  level 
even  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  that  In  the 
United  States.  Labor  costs  represent  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Obviously,  the  United  states  pro- 
ducer could  not  pay  $100  for  labor  on  a 
product  where  Its  coini>etltori  In  a  free 
market  pays  only  $10.  Onej  does  not 
need  to  be  an  expert  to  see  this.  Either 
America  must  lose  that  maraet,  reduce 
its  production  costs,  including  the  wages 
paid  workers  in  order  to  meet)  the  com- 
petition, or  provide  import  omtrols  to 
protect  our  own  workers  anq  our  own 
industries.  This  fact  is  self-etident.  It 
has  been  the  same  since  the  time  when 
American  business  and  American  work- 
ers became  better  paid  than  the  busi- 
nesses and  workers  in  thfese  other 
nations.  We  have  built  ^s  higher 
standard.  We  have  proven  ftt  can  be 
done.  We  have  lived  with  itjand  by  it 
for  many  years.  We  can,  we  should,  and 
I  tnist  we  will  maintain  it. 

We  should  trade  freely  as  ling  as  the 
imports  coming  into  our  marUets  do  not 
harm  a  domestic  industry.  Ifland  when 
an  import  item  harms  a  domestic  indus- 
try, then  and  there  that  impirt  should 
be  stopped.  It  seems  to  ma  that  the 
national  interest  demands  that  this  sim- 
ple rule  be  applied.  Those  who  cry  for 
free  trade,  if  they  have  theit  way  will 
be  commemorated  by  the  graves  of 
American  industries  that  liave  been 
sacrificed.  The  way  will  be  crowded  with 
displaced  American  workers  and  their 
families  who  could  not  exist  in  free  com- 
petition with  those  whose  living  stand- 
ards were  as  low  as  one-ten^  of  their 
own. 


•tentii  of 

NIXa  TO  s 


THXHS  An  icurr  THnrcs  ws  mxa  to  ncmun 
There  is  a  huge  demand  for  many 
products  that  are  not  product  at  all  In 
the  United  States.  There  are  other 
products  where  the  production  here  is 
far  short  of  our  needs.  Imports  of  such 
products  are  to  our  great  advantage, 
•Riey  run  Into  very  great  voftume.  To 
sell  them  here  Is  a  benefit  to  tur  neigh- 
bor country  from  whence  they  .come.   To 


be  able  to  acquire  and  enjioy  them  is  of 
great  benefit  to  our  people.*  Such  inter- 
national trade  is  most  de(|lrable.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  Congress  will 
agree.  To  this  extent,  then.  I  believe 
we  might  well — all  of  us — tie  termed  pro- 
international  trade.  The'  strength  of 
our  economy  and  Uiat  ot  our  friends 
may  measure  our  ability  jto  survive  in 
this  very  highly  competitive  world.  It 
may  also  measure  the  extent  that  we 
may  continue  to  hold  our  high  standard 
of  Uving,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  we 
may  be  able  to  increase  ahd  expand  It. 
Trade  among  the  nations  ito  the  extent 
that  it  is  fair  and  beneficiial  to  all  par- 
ties is  good  and  shoidd  b^  encouraged. 

BOW  ABOTTT  nUDC  WITH  THOS^  WHO  MAT  WOT 
BB  nOEHCLTT  I 

Should  we  trade  with  our'  friends  only? 
Or  should  trade  be  extended  to  include 
those  nations  which  are  not  friends?  If 
we  should  trade  with  our  ftfiendly  neigh- 
bors, to  what  extent?  Hqw  far  should 
we  go  in  an  effort  to  ^nfiuence  our 
friends  with  regard  to  their  trade  with 
nations  that  are  now  somewhat  un- 
friendly? 

We  hear  so  much  these  days  about 
how  necessary  it  is  for  [our  friendly 
neighbor,  Japan,  to  expori  and  that  if 
we  do  not  open  our  markets  for  more 
and  more  of  her  products,  tnen.  of  neces- 
sity, she  must  sell  to  Cor»munlst  Rus- 
sia, or  to  Communist  Chinfi.  Well,  Just 
why  should  she  not  sell  to  Communist 
Russia?  We  do.  Why  should  she  not 
sell  to  Communist  China?  England 
does.  We  sell  to  England:  England  sells 
to  Communist  China.  Why  should  we 
not  sell  also  to  Communist  phina?  Why 
should  not  Japan  sell  to  heit  near,  though 
unfriendly,  neighbor?  Suijely,  if  it  Is  all 
right  for  England  it  shoiild  not  be  so 
wrong  for  Japan.  Surely,  also,  it  would 
be  far  better  for  us  to  see  Japan  selling 
to  Communist  Russia  and  China  rather 
than  to  see  imports  from  Jipan  destroy- 
ing healthy  industries  anq  taking  away 
thousands  of  well-paid  Jo^  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  i 

If  we  are  to  sacrifice,  s&i  a  number  of 
our  own  industries  in  ordfer  to  support 
the  economy  of  a  f riexidljf  ally,  we  are 
being  manifestly  tmfair  With  our  own 
people.  Why  should  on^  factory  be 
doomed  and  its  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  workers  be  forced  into  an  exist- 
ence on  a  Government  salte? 

Do  the  free  traders  think  they  can 
destroy  important  segment^  of  our  econ- 
omy without  endangering  the  general 
welfare?  We  may  think  We  can  operate 
or  cause  this  injustice  without  affecting 
other  industries,  but  things  Just  do 
not  work  out  that  way.  They  tell  us  that 
industries  like  plywood,  pottery,  clothes- 
pins, textiles,  chemicals,  tq  name  only  a 
portion  of  them,  are  all  expendable;  that 
the  workers  In  these  indikstries  should 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  and  traincjd  f0r  other  kinds 
of  work  and  that  the  f  actc«-ies  should  be 
either  let  go  or  be  cor  verted  into  other 
types  of  production.  They  do  not  tell 
us,  however,  what  other  wprk  tiie  woil:- 
ers  will  be  trained  to  perf cirm. 

They  offer  no  hope  for  those  workers 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  yean 
and  are  too  old  to  be  trained  again  to 
start  out  new  in  some  other  field.    Who 


will  take  the  place  of  these  miUlons  of 
workers  in  the  expendable  plants  in  the 
lines  of  customers  for  homes,  appliances, 
clothing,  food,  automobiles,  and  all  of 
our  other  industries? 

If  the  free  traders  have  their  way,  we 
-shall  move  into  an  economic  debacle  that 
will  not  only  ruin  those  industries  and 
workers  which  have  so  far  been  marked 
as  expendable,  but  others  will  be  drawn 
into  the  maelstrom  and  all  will  be  defi- 
nitely, and  soon,  very  adversely  affected. 

nCPOSTS   SHOUU)  BX  DETtKrrXLT  LiicrrxD 

Our  market  should  be  wide  open  to 
Imports  ^f  all  items  that  it  will  take 
which  are  not  available  from  domestic 
producers.  They  should  also  be  open  to 
imports  in  those  lines  where  domestic 
production  does  not  meet  the  demand, 
up  to  the  point  where  the  Imports  do 
not  adversely  affect  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Our  market  should  be  closed 
to  all  items  that  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance by  domestic  producers. 

Laws  to  protect  our  domestic  economy 
are  necessary.  Such  laws  are  fair.  They 
permit  us  to  engage  in  trade  that  is  good 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
should  be  our  first  and  foremost  consid- 
eration. If  it  is  to  our  intelligent  self- 
interest  to  aid  the  economies  of  friendly 
neighbor  nations,  then  that  aid  does  not 
penalize  a  segment  of  native  industry  by 
importing  cheap  substitutes  to  destroy 
them.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  fair 
trade  versus  free  trade.  If  our  foreign 
trade  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  overall  for- 
eign policy,  let  it  be  fair  to  the  hundreds 
of  small  industries  that  mean  so  much 
to  our  own  citizens.  Let  it  be  tailored 
to  serve  the  best  mterests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  she  trades.  Let  our 
conmierce  with  the  nations,  our  political 
arrangements,  and  our  cultural  activi- 
ties, in  fact  all  of  om*  relationships  with 
neighbor  nations — friendly  or  other- 
wise— be  tailored  to  be  helpful  to  others 
but  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  be  done 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  every- 
one in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  can  be  the  good  neighbor  to  others. 
We  can  also  be  true  to  our  own. 
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or 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  PROXMIRE 

or  wiacoNsnf 
m  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  umTED  STATSS 

Thursday.  January  16, 1958 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  hun- 
ger is  still  an  Immediate  threat  to  the 
happiness,  to  the  very  survival,  of  mil- 
Uons  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  I  am  convinced  that  our  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States,  which  Is 
uniquely  blessed  with  a  superabundance 
of  food,  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  oppor- 
timities  to  make  our  food  really  count 
in  the  efforts  of  humanity  to  establish 
tbe  peaceful  and  prosperous  world  which 
ordinary  people  evenrwhere  desire. 

No  one,  in  my  estimation,  better 
understands  the  c^iwrtunities  which  our 


agricultural  abundance  offers  to  this 
Nation  than  the  able  Jimior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuKPHarv].  He 
has  written  an  article  entitled  "Ordeal  by 
Hunger,"  for  the  fall  1957  Issue  of  the 
Co-op  Grain  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Oram  Coopera- 
tives. Because  of  the  extremely  impor- 
tant observations  the  Senator  makes  re- 
garding the  national  interest  in  wiser 
use  of  our  agricultural  resoiu'ces,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
published  in  the  Congressional  Recobo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riccko, 
as  follows: 

OsDKAi.  BT  HTnvoim 
(By  Senator  Hubkht  Humphbet) 

Pood  and  fiber  Is  a  great  potential  force 
for  freedom  in  the  world  today,  an  influen- 
tial Instnunent  with  which  we  are  blessed 
In  abundance  If  we  are  only  wise  enough  to 
uae  It  for  buUdlng  toward  friendship  and 
peace. 

That  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  after  my 
recent  to\ir  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  Israel. 
Greece,  and  Spain. 

Food  Is  the  common  denominator  of  Inter- 
national life. 

Lack  of  adequate  food  Is  the  underlying 
factor  In  many  of  the  economic  and  political 
problems  bringing  trouble  to  this  area  of  the 
world. 

The  answer  Is  in  our  hands.  It  rests  in 
our  own  abundance,  and  our  potential  to 
produce  In  even  more  abundance  If  we  have 
the  vision  and  Imagination  to  use  It  for 
human  good. 

I  am  convinced  that  Oovemment  poUcy 
has  been  too  shortsighted  about  how  pow- 
erful a  factor  sharing  of  our  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  can  be  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. A  disserve  has  been  done  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  creating  the  Impression  our 
abundance  was  Just  an  unwanted  headache, 
a  problem   Instead  of  a  blessing. 

We  need  to  do  an  about-face.  We  need  to 
look  upon  our  great  agricultural  production 
and  intxluctlve  capacity  as  a  source  of 
strength  In  the  world  scene.  Instead  of  tell- 
ing farm  families  to  quit  producing— or 
forcing  them  to  do  bo  by  deliberately  de- 
pressing farm  prices  and  Income  to  seek 
scarcity  as  a  cold  economic  answer  to  a  hu- 
man problem — ^we  as  a  nation  shotild  say 
"thank  God"  for  the  farmers  who  have  kept 
us  from  the  deprivation  and  hunger  facing 
vast  areas  of  the  world.  We  should  see  that 
our  farm  people  are  properly  rewarded  for 
making  available  to  our  Nation  not  only  tbe 
means  of  visibly  expressing  our  humanitar- 
ian concern  for  fellow  mankind  everywhere — 
but  also  giving  us  a  tremendous  bargaining 
power  in  growing  economic  warfare  against 
Communist  Russia. 

American  food  and  fiber  is  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  millions  of  undernourished 
people — and  the  brightest  ray  of  bape  for 
building  stronger  economies  and  greater  po- 
litical stability  In  most  of  the  countries  X 
▼Islted. 

I  wish  every  American  fanner  who  has  been 
told  he  moist  drastlcaUy  cut  down  his  pro- 
duction could  have  walked  with  me  through 
the  Palestinian  refugee  camps  In  Lebanon, 
the  orphanages  in  Greece,  or  among  the 
masses  of  unemployed  huddled  In  shanty 
towns  In  Spain.  I  wish  they  could  have  seen 
the  young  hands  outstretched  for  food. 

X  wish  our  farmers  could  have  been  with 
me  In  Italy  to  hear  otir  own  Bnbassy  ofll- 
clala  flatly  declare  that  our  country's  most 
effective  weapon  against  communism  In  that 
area  had  been  the  distribution  of  American 
food  directly  to  the  people  by  our  church 
and  othar  voluntary  agencies. 

1  wish,  too,  they  coiUd  have  been  along  to 
hear  Spanish  olBclals  explain  how  they  had 


been  trying  in  vain  to  buy  500,000  totu  of 
wheat  from  America  and  now  faced  bread 
rationing  as  a  result  of  our  Inaction.  I  wish 
aU  of  you  could  have  heard  that  story  re- 
peated m  Israel,  Greece,  and  other  lands. 

But  most  of  all  I  wish  one  could  have  been 
along  to  give  me  a  better  answer  than  I  could 
provide  to  this  question  X  enoovmtered  at 
every  turn: 

How  can  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
States  Justify  spending  a  bUllon  dollars  pay- 
ing farmers  not  to  produce,  and  yet  quibble 
about  paying  them  to  produce  for  o\ir  friends 
and  allies  who  so  tirgently  need  that  food? 

No  one  who  has  walked  In  the  midst  of 
mass  want  and  deprivation  as  I  did,  could 
ever  face  the  American  farmers  and  talk 
about  surplus. 

Believe  me,  there  Is  no  surplus — unless  it 
is  a  surplus  of  people  who  need  the  life- 
glvmg  benefits  of  tbe  blessings  of  food  we 
have  to  bestow. 

It  Isnt  a  question  of  Just  a  gigantic  give- 
away. 

Most  of  the  food  and  fiber  can  be  marketed 
for  foreign  currencies,  If  we  expand  and  ex- 
tend Public  Law  480.  Countries  want  to 
buy — but  they  lack  American  dollars. 

We  have  uses  for  foreign  cvurencles  to  fi- 
nance economic  development  loans  to  other 
countries,  to  pay  our  own  obligations  abroad, 
for  military  procurement,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  We  can  do  more  for  peace  by 
using  such  funds  obtained  with  American 
food  to  finance  vocational  education,  for  ex- 
ample, than  we  can  by  Just  shipping  guns 
or  handing  over  American  dollars. 

We  can  use  our  foods  to  form  tbe  foundi^ 
tlon  of  an  entire  new  foreign  and  economic 
trade  policy  for  American  business  and  In- 
dxistry — and  acbleve  many  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  at  less  cost. 

We  have  had  lots  of  lipserrlce  to  trade, 
not  aid,  but  little  concrete  action.  One  of 
the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
to  encourage  American  business  and  Indus- 
try to  Invest  abroad,  to  tise  Its  know-how. 
to  help  build  economies  of  other  free  coun- 
tries— and  to  keep  the  Soviet  orbit  from 
making  neutral  ooimtrlee  dependent  on 
them  for  Industrial  products. 

Our  business  firms  tell  \is  they  have  prob- 
lems borrowing  foreign  currencies  for  capital 
mvestments  and  operating  expenses  abroad. 
Why  doesn't  It  make  good  sense  to  eannark 
a  part  of  the  funds  received  from  sale  at 
American  farm  products,  for  loans  to  Amer- 
ican bxislneas  enterprlaes  with  branches  or 
affiliates  abroad? 

Such  a  policy  serves  dual  purposes:  It 
broadens  America's  economic  and  trade  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  and  It  throws  the  sup- 
port of  American  business  and  Industry 
behind  a  farm  program  based  on  abundance 
Instead  of  scarcity. 

I  talked  with  American  bustotissmen 
abroad,  and  with  more  since  my  retam. 
They  would  welcome  such  a  plan,  and  would 
vigorously  support  expansion  of  farm  mar' 
ketlng  for  foreign  currencies. 

In  effect,  we  would  be  turning  our  farm 
abimdance,  beyond  our  domestic  needs  and 
normal  dollar  exports.  Into  a  big  revolvlnc 
loan  fund  to  finance  most  of  our  foreign-aid 
operations  as  well  as  American  business  ex- 
pansion abroad.  We  would  be  loaning  the 
money,  and  drawing  mterest  on  It,  Inst^iad 
of  giving  outright  dollar  grants.  The  dol- 
lars we  as  a  nation  mvested  to  create  such 
a  program,  would  be  going  to  American 
producers  of  farm  products — but  the  bene- 
fits would  be  shared  by  everyone,  at  boaM 
and  abroad. 

On  the  humanitarian  side,  bejrond  food 
sales,  we  can  and  ahould  do  more  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  our  great  church  and  phU- 
anthropic  agencies  such  as  GARB. 

Whether  we  give  or  seU  our  food  abun- 
dance, let's  not  cheapen  it  by  Ubeling  tt  lor- 
plus,  calling  it  a  problem,  and  advertlslnc 
to  the  world  that  we  reaUy  do  not  care  about 
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hungry  people— v«  Jiut  wuxt  to  g«t  rM  of 
something  we  do  not  want. 

Even  RuMl»  la  smarter  than  that.  After 
we  had  reftued  to  sell  Egypt  any  d  our 
wheat,  despite  all  our  talk  about  surplus, 
they  turned  to  Riiasla.  At  first  Ifoacow  said 
they  doubted  they  could  do  It — ^tbey  needed 
all  the  wheat,  they  had.  Then  they  came 
back  to  the  Egyptians  saying.  In  effect, 
"Here — ^we  haven't  much,  but  we  will  share 
it  with  you."  They  sent  a  shipload  or  so 
of  wheat— and  ballyhooed  It  Into  a  major 
propaganda  victory. 

We  have  allies  overseas  who  we  are  de- 
pending upon,  xmder  NATO,  to  hold  the  line 
of  freedom  in  event  of  another  all-out  war. 
Yet  these  are  In  food  deficit  countries,  where 
armies  would  collapse  without  continuing 
suoplles  of  food  from  abroad. 

Everywhere  you  turn— among  diplomats, 
among  military  leaders,  among  business- 
men, among  social  and  welfare  workers — 
the  answer  comes  back  the  same:  food. 
Food  can  be  a  vital  key  to  success  or  f allvire 
In  our  fcffeign  relations. 

Are  we  recognizing  that  fact? 
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or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  NTW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  16. 19  SS 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  before  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of  New 
York  at  a  dinner  in  my  honor  on  De- 
cember 15, 1957: 

AMMuaB  BT  How.  ViCToa  L.  Amtdso.  of  N«w 
YoaK,  Betorx  Fkdesation  or  Jkwish  Phi- 

LANTHBOFXES.   DECKMBXB    15,    1957 

Mr.  Chairman,  distingiiiBhed  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlMnen,  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  with  you  today.  I 
am  also  grateful  for  tlie  opportunity  to  see 
so  many  of  my  friends,  im  well  as  the  op- 
portunity to  exchange  a  few  thoughts  and 
opinions  with  you. 

The  Federation  of  Jewish  Phfianthroplee 
and  its  scope  of  acUvitiee  is  well  known  to 
me  for  many  years.  Many  of  my  Jewish 
friends  have  spoken  to  me  with  great  pride 
Of  your  work  and  achievements  In  human 
welfare.  And  you  have  much  to  be  proud  of 
In  this  work  of  unselfish  service  to  others. 
Charity  Is  one  of  tlie  basic  foundations  at  a 
free  and  hiimane  civilization.  The  great 
sages  and  the  Inspiring  works  of  your  faith, 
as  of  mine,  have  emphasized  It  strongly. 

The  late  Albert  Einstein  once  said:  "Only 
a  life  lived  for  others  is  a  life  worth  while." 
And  someone  else  put  this  thought  in  these 
words:  "Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
and  the  best  will  come  back  to  you."  The 
Ideal  of  service  to  others,  aside  from  Its  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  sometimes  more  reward- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  giver  than  to  the 
recipient.  So  in  this  sense,  I  wish  to  extend 
to  all  of  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
service  you  are  rendering  to  the  leas  fortu- 
nate of  your  kinsmen.  And  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  year,  I  pray  that  the  year 
ahead  may  be  a  successful  one  for  your  en- 
deavors, and  may  you  go  from  strength  to 
strength. 

In  times  sueh  as  these,  when  the  fire* 
world  !•  threatened  by  tyranny  and  the  en- 
slavement of  humanity.  I  believe  It  Is  of  ut- 
most importance  for  us  to  tindersocrs  the 
spirit  of  American  freedom  »t\d  the  part 
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played  by  the  Tarious  minority  ^nd  nation- 
ality groups  In  strengthening  o\4r  freedoms 
and  building  America  to  its  present  great- 
ness. At  the  moment,  of  course,  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  honorable  role  played  by  the  Jews 
of  this  country  In  helping  to  make  America 
strong  and  to  enrich  American  <lenu>cracy. 

In  the  past  300  years,  since  t^t  day  In 
September  of  1654  when  the  flrtt  group  of 
Jews  numbering  33  souls  in  search  of  free- 
dom landed  at  New  Amsterdam.  Jews  have 
helped  to  build  this  country  and  have  helped 
It  attain  its  position  of  leadership  in  nearly 
all  human  endeavors.  Together  with  their 
neighbors,  Jews  have  worked  to  Attain  free- 
dom of  religion,  to  establish  th^  rights  to 
citizenship,  to  share  in  building  acid  defend- 
ing the  conununlties  in  which  they  lived. 
Throughout  these  three  centurieat  they  have 
been  part  and  parcel  of  America,  hist  as  have 
all  other  who  sought  refuge  i^ong  these 
friendly  shores. 

The  record,  for  anyone  who 
suit  it,  is  one  of  renurkable 
on  the  part  of  American  Jews 
being,  the  growth,  and  the  prei 
the  United  States  as  the  foreciost  demo 
cratic  nation  in  the  world.  U  countless 
ways  have  the  Jews  helped  to 'advance  this 
Nation  on  the  road  to  a  strong  and  secure 
bulwark  of  freedom.  The  American  JewUh 
community,  numbering  some  5'^  million 
people,  is  {H-oud  of  the  role  th^  the  Jews 
of  today  and  their  forebears  la  the  past 
have  played  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  in 
dustry  and  commerce,  in  cultur 
lectual  enlightenment,  in  rellglo 
in  politics  and  statesmanship, 
not  least  on  the  field  of  battle  |ln  defense 
of  American  honor  and  security. 

We  have  been  taught  from 
days  that  democracy  is  the  rule 
Jority.  That  is  true,  but  I  prefer  to  see  it 
in  another  way.  To  me,  democracy  also  rep- 
resents the  zealous  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority — and  basically  efich  one  of 
us  in  this  country  belongs  to  some  minority : 
because  of  racial  descent,  natlopal  origin, 
religious  belief,  economic  positii 
adherence,  social  status,  or  ge< 
cation.  The  founders  of  this 
ognized  this  situation  and,  thi 
adopted  the  BUI  of  Rights  which 
for  all  our  clvU  rights  and  civil  tbertles. 

Whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  f^reign-bom 
or  native,  white  or  Negro,  Christian,  or  Jew. 
northerner  or  southerner.  Democrat,  or  Re- 
publican, we  enjoy  these  rights  alUfe.  Destroy 
the  rights  of  any  one  America^,  and  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  are  at  o: 
dlzed.  We  all  have  certain  inalie 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pxirsult  o: 
To  make  it  more  specific,  I  woul 
have  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
our  confidence,  the  right  to  earn  A  livelihood 
and  live  in  dignity,  the  right  to  a4  education 
that  will  develop  ovir  talents  an4  capacities 
to  serve  our  country  and  fellown^en.  These 
are  minimum  rights  and  privileges.  Any- 
one who  attempts  to  deny  those  r^hts  to  any 
American  is  betraying  our  past  a|id  present, 
and  iindermining  our  future.       < 

America  means  unity,  not  divisive  activity. 
We  must  have  unity  of  purpose,!  as  well  as 
unity  of  the  people.  In  the  worU  in  which 
we  live  we  must  see  ova  goals  »bead  with 
clarity  and  understanding,  otherwise  we  shall 
all  be  doomed.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  casting  asp>eraion8  on  one  group  or  another 
in  oixr  midst,  whether  it  be  Negroes,  Jews, 
Italians,  Irish,  or  any  other  gro\|p.  This  is 
a  time  when  we  must  stand  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  luider  the  banner  o^  liberty,  in 
defense  of  our  way  of  life  as  opposed  to 
Communist  enslavement.  > 

The  Jews  of  America  have  thra|igtM>ut  our 
Nation's  history  been  a  force  for  unity. 
American  history  is  replete  with  many  ex- 
amples of  Jewish  men  and  womea  who  liave 
rendered  dedicated  and  unselflsn^  serrloe  to 
this  country  in  times  of  war  ai^  peace.    Z 
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say  we  all 


do  not  want  to  OTsrhurden  ioit  wltta  many 
names,  but  allow  me  to  mention  Just  a  few 
who  helped  write  golden  pag^  in  American 
history:  : 

Isaac  Franks,  who  was  aide  ae  camp  to  Gen. 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  with  the  rank  of  lifiutennt  colonel. 

Haym  Salomon,  a  Polish  Jew,  who  helped 
finance  Washington's  army.     I 

Judah  P.  Benjamin,  a  Senator  from  Loxiisl- 
ana  and  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  Civil  Was. 

Emma  Lazarus,  the  great  jpoetess,  whose 
poem  The  New  Colossus  is  eagraved  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

David  Belasco,  the  pioneer  of  the  Ameri- 
can theater.  i 

Joseph  Pulitzer  and  Adolpa  S.  Oclis,  who 
by  their  achievements  In  JcAirnalism  have 
helped  to  fully  realize  the  Ik-eedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country.  J 

Samuel  Oompers,  who  bullv  the  American 
labor  movement  to  its  present  position  of 
infiuence. 

Supreme  Coxu^  Justices  Lotils  D.  Brandeis, 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  and  FeUx  Frankfurter, 
who  have  rendered  great  servite  in  our  high- 
est tribunal  In  the  land.  ■ 

Bernard  Baruch,  the  cider  Statesman  and 
adviser  of  American  Presidents. 

And,  of  course,  otir  very  Beloved  former 
Governor  of  New  York  and  former  Ssnator 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  whose  r^ord  of  publlo 
service  is  unmatched. 

Need  I  mention  more  such  names?  You 
know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  You  can  find 
them  In  any  book  on  Amerlcah  history.  But 
what  does  all  this  prove?  Sliaply  this:  That 
in  a  democracy  such  as  oUrs,  where  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected, the  Jews  have  made  significant  eon- 
trlbutiozu  in  every  field  of  hx^man  endeavor. 
Where  given  the  opportunity,!  the  Jews  con- 
tributed of  their  brain  and  b^awn  and  have 
helped  make  America  what  it  is  today — the 
greatest  democratic  nation  on  earth  and  the 
spokesman  for  freemen  everywhere.  What 
is  true  regarding  the  role  of  t|ie  Jews  is  also 
true  regarding  every  other  ihlnorlty  group 
in  this  country.  All  of  themi  share  alike  in 
their  efforts  and  responsibilities,  in  their 
duties  and  achievements,  in .  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  ] 

Bigotry  against  one  group  1^  a  threat  to  aU 
others.  Practicing  discrlmlnltion  and  in- 
tolerance against  Jews,  wlU  eventually  affect 
Catholics  and  Negroes,  Italians  and  Poles. 
It  will  affect  us  all  and  will  poison  oin  hearts 
and  minds  at  a  time  when  we  need  tmlty 
most,  in  order  to  form  a  ^mmon  front 
against  a  common  enemy  who  Is  threaten- 
ing our  land,  our  way  of  life,  our  whole 
future.  I 

Oiirs  is  a  plural  democracy.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  strength  for  this 
country  which  consists  of  s^  many  differ- 
ent and  varied  groups,  each  i  of  them  con- 
tributing of  Its  best,  cultu^ly.  econom- 
icaUy,  politicaUy,  morally,  and  in  every  other 
way.  Those  who  preach  racial  and  religious 
Intolerance  do  not  understand  the  meaning 
and  the  goals  of  America — genuine  under- 
standing, mutual  cooperaUon,  and  common 
brotherhood.  T 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  ilttle  story.  It 
is  told  that  when  God  made  the  oyster.  He 
provided  him  with  absolute  economic  se- 
curity. He  built  the  oyster  a,  house,  a  sheU, 
to  protect  him  against  his  eiiemies.  When 
the  oyster  is  hungry,  he  sliiply  opens  Ills 
shell  and  food  rushes  in  for  hjm.  But  when 
God  made  the  eagle,  He  told  Wm:  "The  blue 
sky  is  yoxir  limit.  Go,  find  your  own  shelter 
and  build  yoxu:  own  home.'^  And  so  the 
eagle  builds  his  nest  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain crag,  where  wind  and  ritorm  threaten 
him  all  the  time.  For  food  he  lias  to  fly 
long  rttstanc—  through  rain,  show,  wind,  and 
cold.  1^ 

My  Mends,  when  America  tiad  to  select  a 
national  emblem,  it  selected  the  eaf  le,  not 
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the  oyater.  And  since  then  our  limit,  too, 
has  been  the  sky.  Like  the  eafle,  we  are  not 
frightened  by  winds  and  atorma.  We  have 
found  shelter  and  food,  we  liave  built  this 
land  to  Its  present  glory,  we  even  have 
enough  to  share  with  other  nations.  But  all 
this  was  achieved  only  through  cooperation 
and  unity  and  understanding.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  otherwise.  Let  us  con- 
tinue in  tliat  same  spirit.  Let  each  of  us 
contribute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  in 
the  past  toward  a  strong,  a  safe,  and  a  secure 
America  for  alL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW   TCSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrtdav,  Jttnnary  IS.  1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  mKler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcdks,  I  Include  ttte  tcHowing  state- 
ment which  I  win  make  before  the 
American  CornicO  of  Jewish  Women,  Fri- 
day, January  17. 1958: 

An  IXMioaanoN  Polict  roa  the  Uxzna 
Stai 


Pleaae  do  not  aaerlhe  to  ase  any  wish  to 
flatter  when  I  tell  you.  with  utn>oet  sincer- 
ity, that  I  eonstder  the  OouncU  of  Jewish 
Women  one  at  the  most  Intelligent,  per- 
oeptlve.  and  forward-looking  groups  on  the 
American  Eoene  today.  I  know  how  paine- 
te kingly  the  coimcU's  repreeentattvcs — and 
this  I  know  from  my  own  pereooal  experi- 
ence— ^keep  abreast  of  affairs  in  Washington, 
acrutiniae  the  bills,  educate  themselves  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  vital  issues  before 
the  CoDgrees.  The  council  eould  never  be 
accused — as  ao  many  groups  can  easily  be 
accused — of  trying  to  aqueese  or  stretch  the 
facts  to  fit  a  preconceived  notion. 

That  Is  why,  knowing  that  the  opinions 
of  the  council  are  Informed  opinions,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
freely,  wlthoitt  the  aense  of  being  irked  by 
the  necessity  to  please. 

The  subject  of  an  immigration  policy  for 
the  United  States  is  one,  I  sometimes  feel, 
that  has  been  drowned  by  a  deli^e  of  words. 
There  is  none  at  us  who  has  been  inttanately 
concerned  with  the  liberalizatton  of  our  hn- 
migratlon  policy  who  has  not,  at  one  time 
or  another,  felt  that  whatever  observations 
we  can  make  have  long  since  become  trite 
and  platitudinous.  Emma  Laearvis'  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  Statoe  of  LUierty  has  been 
quoted  ao  often  that  even  the  nu>st  ardent 
supporters  of  good  immigration  legislation 
must  cringe  at  Its  ?ound. 

Let  us  HMike  no  mistake:  this  is  a  danger. 
Ttx)  UKaay  of  vm  get  weary  of  tbe  old  ■al>- 
JectB,  tared  of  the  old  tune,  not  realizing,  of 
oourse,  that  we  most  go  on  talking,  must  fo 
on  agitating,  must  go  on  sponsoring,  because 
the  remedy — the  Jxist  and  right  remedy — 
has  not  as  yet  been  supplied.  This  is  pre- 
etoSly  whnt  has  happened  in  the  whole  area 
of  refugee  relief.  People  grew  weary  of  tlio 
refrain.  Then  we  enter  into  a  new  phase  of 
the  battle:  TV*  battte  tlie  apathy  that  fol- 
lows the  weariness. 

This  to  always  the  danger  point:  The  flag- 
ging of  anthuslaanx  that  ends  IneTitahly  in 
retreat.  And  yet  the  fact  of  the  refxigee  is 
an  Ineecapable  fact  of  etmtempoiaiy  his- 
tory. Oeograiiiiieal  partttton  produces  refu- 
gees. Political  divisions  produce  refugees. 
Supemationallst  movements  produce  refu- 
gees.   And,  tired  as  we  may  be  of  the  story. 


to   tun  aside   In 
the   fact  at   his 


the  rafugae  aatots, 
weariness  will  not 
existence. 

Thi»  Oongreas  enacted,  in  the  first  assslon. 
a  modest  tmmlgraiton  law  which  will  bene- 
fit, it  Is  estimated  roughly,  some  80^)00 
aliens,  among  than  orphans,  close  relatives 
at  United  States  citizens,  those  afflicted 
with  tuberculosla,  those  who  were  guilty  at 
misrepresentation  of  facta,  and  a  small 
measure  of  relief  for  those  escaping  from 
Communist  or  Conununist-dominated  coun- 
tries and  the  Middle  East.  The  question 
Uacn  remains,  having  tskwi  Uiis  step  for- 
ward. How  much  furtlier  will  the  Congress 
go? 

I  am  not  clairvoyant  and  do  not  presume 
to  know.  But  I  do  know  what  is  unfavor- 
able and  what  is  favorable  in  the  climate 
which  oould  or  ooukl  not  produce  changes 
in  the  inunigration  law.  I  know  that  ap- 
proxln  lately  two- thirds  of  the  Congress  nre 
against  change;  particularly,  they  are  op- 
posed to  any  change  in  tiie  national  origins 
system. 

I  know,  too,  that  tiien  will  be  a  different 
argument  used  this  time  to  uphold  the  na- 
tional origins  system.  Spokesmen  against 
change  will  move  away  from  ita  heaviest 
emphasis  on  possible  sub  vers!  ves,  and  even 
awAy  from  tiie  argument  at  inability  of 
southern  Europeans  to  acEimilate  easily  into 
our  culture.  The  argument  is  shifting  to 
what  will  lUKloubtedly  be  termed  "problems 
of  overpopulation."  It  will  be  pointed  out 
that  we  already  have  a  population  of  some 
170  miUion;  that  In  about  20  years  the 
population  of  the  United  States  will  Increase 
by  some  60  million;  that  the  pattern  of 
large  families  will  continue;  that  our  schools 
are  overcrowded,  to  put  it  mildly:  that  our 
hospitals  are  already  inadequate  for  our 
growing  population;  that  autonsatton  is  and 
will  continue  at  accelerating  pace  to  displace 
American  workers;  that  increased  popula- 
tion— either  through  natural  increase  or 
throogh  imrT'gr«^t*»" — will  increase  de- 
mands which,  in  turn.  wlU  Increase  inflation 
because  productivity  will  not  catch  up  with 
such  demands. 

It  will  be  argued  that  immlgranta  almost 
Invariably  settle  In  cities  already  popuUted 
beyond  the  point  at  eomf  art,  adding  to  oon- 
geEtlon  and,  hence,  oontrtbutlng  to  deltn- 
quency.  It  will  be  argued  thnt  immigrants 
<lo  not  settle  on  farms  where  popnlatinn  is 


Theae.  I  believe.  wOl  be  the  aaaln  burden 

of  the  refrain.  These  argvimente  will  have 
to  be  answered  and  I  maintain  that  aH  these 
assertions  can  be  rationally  met. 

I  vould  like  to  make  one  modiflcstlon.  I 
have  seen  growing  evIdMioe  at  the  adoption 
erf  these  argumnta  by  fomer  proponents  of 
liberal  immigration.  I  iiave  been  told  that 
some  groups  would  be  wilUng  to  settle  for 
the  change  from  a  1920  census  base  to  a  1950 
census  base,  a  redtetrllmtlon  of  unused 
quotas,  and  a  modification  of  eome  of  the  de- 
portation proTisions.  They  have  based  thehr 
oonclasians  on  the  arguments  I  have  Jnet 
given  yon.  I  have  been  advised  that  they 
will  stop  pressing  for  the  departvtre  trcaxk  the 
national  origins  system. 

Wbat  I  cannot  imderstand  is  the  perfectly 
obvious  flaw  in  this  kind  of  reasoning.  As- 
somlng  for  a  moneni — and  I,  for  one,  do  not 
make  sach  assumption — ^thai  Incveaaed  Im- 
migration Is  at  tniB  time  against  Um  best 
national  Interests,  what  in  the  name  of  san- 
ity has  that  to  do  with  discrimination  in 
pubUc  law?  If  the  United  States  admits  2,  6, 
35,  or  250,000,  must  they  not  be  admitted  on 
an  eqoaUty  at  aalaetianr  Must  they  not  be 
admitted  on  criteria  that  apply  to  all  peo- 
ples, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed?  We 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  these  aiguments, 
not  with  hMi.  but  with  light. 

Hearings  on  my  blU,  H.  R.  flSaa.  win  ba 
held  early  in  this  session.  It  may  be  that 
the  council  will  be  among  the  groups  to 


testify.  I  mk  yon  to  depart  Craoi  eshorta- 
tton  and  gensrsHwtlnn  and  dsavnolatkm, 
and  to  conosntmte  on  meeting  the  ssgumrents 
I  have  given  above.  The  argwasnts  must  be 
baaed  on  America's  laspefative  need  to  be, 
above  all.  Just  to  all  people.  Hie  aigtiment 
must  be  baaed  on  America's  absorptive  ca- 
pacity. The  argument  most  be  lodged  in 
facte  and  figures  on  America's  new  Indoatry, 
on  our  decreasing  pool  at  skilled  and  tui- 
skllled  workers.  The  American  hnage  has 
been  badly  damaged  upon  our  insistence  on 
the  retention  of  the  national  origina  sysfeeoa. 
If  sputnik  has  caused  vm  to  lose  face  and 
threatens  to  drive  nonooamiltted  nations  Into 
the  eastern  camp,  then  how  many  years  have 
we  had  of  losing  face  auKNag  Mm  noncom- 
tnitted  nations  when  America's  traslr  knml- 
gration  law  says  that  one  group  of  people 
Is  more  desirable  than  another? 

I  believe  that  what  we  hatw  to  seek  to  e»> 
tablish  at  this  point  is  not  ao  much  an  un- 
realistic Increase  in  nimibers  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  Stetes,  but  the  rensacrtion 
in  our  immigration  law  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  opportunity  lor  all.  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  believe 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  rigid  quote  system 
applied  to  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  yet  re- 
moved from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  hsa 
resulted  in  weakening  the  argument  that 
some  persons  atfilmiiflte  easily  and  others  not 
atalL 

Some  40.000  Mexicans  enter  the  United 
States  each  3rear.  as  agalnct  appnsimately 
210.000  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  all  to- 
gether. I  have  seen  no  injury  to  America 
from  the  Mzxican  Influx,  nor  has  It  been  a 
subject  for  eonunent  by  any  at  our  immi- 
gration reatrtctionista.  I  moely  point  this 
out  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  restrictlonlBts' 
thinking  wiwn  it  to  baaed  on  a  pretended 
homogeneity  of  the  American  people. 

Around  the  aixth  century.  A.  O..  when  few 
Europeans  oould  write,  the  Chinese  had  al- 
ready Invented  paper.  LaitBr,  they  Invented 
the  printing  press.  There  to  no  snch  thing 
as  white  race  auprenaaey.  Oentiwies  before 
America  was  discovered,  when  anroiie  was 
•tlU  a  oontlaent  of  barbarlana,  other  peoples 
of  many  races  found  better  ways  at  Uvlng. 
Arabs  Invented  numerals,  the  Fboenlctena 
the  al^diabet  and  money,  the  CtaaWeane  aa- 
tronomy.  The  Oelto  Invcsited  the  uheii. 
plow.  The  Ohlnfae  Invented  tba  compaas. 
and  porcelain.  Tct.  strangely,  these  very 
races  are  unfairly  dealt  with  in  onr  la^nl- 
gratlon  stetutes. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  testimony  we  will  need. 
Indeed,  must  have.  Let  fbe  facts  speak 
rather  than  emotion,  for  emotion  only  en- 
genders emotion  In  turn,  and  consequently 
we  go  around  and  aimmd  the  same  circle  as 
we  have  done  these  many  years. 

You  will  agree  that  llailto  anat  be  set;  not 
all  will  agree  as  to  what  those  limite  should 
be.  For  my  part,  I  se^  to  have  eetabUrtied 
a  total  annual  quota  of  aco^XX).  I  have 
based  this  on  the  average  number  of  taunt- 
grants  actually  admitted  into  the  United 
Stetes  within  the  last  decade.  My  new  bUl, 
in  most  aspects.  Is  rimflar  to  the  legtslatiaD 
Intooduoed  in  the  8tth  Oonpeas  and  known 
aa  the  Cdler-Lehman  bUl.  bat  I  have  ex- 
tensively revised  the  earlier  bill  In  ito  two 
most  significant  areas. 

In  retaining  the  basic  features  of  the 
Celler -Lehman  bin.  I  am.  of  course,  propos- 
tog  the  eltmlnatiaii  at  the  diaiirlnilnatory 
features  at  the  presesit  law.  Under  my  pm- 
poaal.  there  wlU  be  no  dIsoBlintnntton  baaed 
omaatkMUd  origin  or  race,  and  tlm  will  be 
no  dassifleation  at  United  8t 
into  two  categories,  native  bom 
raUzed.  There  wffl  be  no  additional  grounds 
for  loss  of  XTUted  States  dtiasnahlp  by  nat- 
nrallBsd  dttaens  except  thoaa  that  a|iply  to 
natlae-boni  illliw. 

All  provisions  of  the  present  law  Whtoh 
permit  ito  retroactive  application  In  deporta- 
tion proceedings  have  been  eliminated  in  my 
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MIL  BbBiau/ty.  an  or  th*  undnif  harrii  pro- 
▼teloiM  Applleabi*  now  In  •setoskm  prooMd- 
Infi  taav*  b«»n  Inunanlaeil  tn  my  |wop<wl. 
I  &•▼•  promtod  for  •  fuU  and  unllmitod 
Judicial  nriew  of  MtaUotetimtlTe  daddona 
mad*  In  all  Immigration  and  naturalisation 
jji  UL— ea,  tneludlng  deportation  and  entry, 
and  I  baTe  retained  all  tbe  humanitarian 
proTlalons  of  tbe  Oemr-Lehnum  bm  designed 
to  prevent  tbe  aepantlon  of  famlUee.  I 
have  made  tbe  prorlslons  i^>pUeable  to 
cuspcnslon  of  deportation  more  tatmian  by 
elifnlnatlng  tbe  stiff  reetrlctlons  of  tbe  pres- 
ent law  In  removing  tbe  requirement  tbat 
suapenslOD  of  tteportatlon  could  be  granted 
<mly  If  It  would  cause  what  the  preaent  law 
refers  to  as  "exceptlonaUy  and  extremely  un- 
usual bardablp." 

Tbe  revised  features  of  my  new  bill  per- 
tain to  wbat  I  believe  Is  tbe  beart  at  our 
immigration  policy,  namely  (1)  our  quota 
system,  and  (3)  Jurisdiction  over  immigra- 
tion. 

Tbe  bin  I  am  offering  contains  a  new 
formula  for  tbe  distribution  of  quota  inunl- 
grant  visas.  Tbis  Is  a  new  formula  devised 
for  tbe  first  time  since  1921.  not  based  on 
national  crlglna  and  -not  depending  on  any 
**noee  count"  of  tbe  United  States  popula- 
tion. 

Wives,  busbands,  and  minor  children  of 
United  States  citizens  will  continue  to  be 
admitted  as  nonquota  immigrants,  but  I 
have  added  to  the  non-quota-class  parents 
of  United  States  citizens  and  professors  of 
academic  schools. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  tbe  new  quota 
flexible  in  order  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  adjust  its  intake  of  Immigrants  in  en- 
lightened setr-lnterest  to  the  fast  changing 
political,  economic,  and  social  situation  of 
tbe  world,  under  my  new  proposal  our  an- 
nual quota  will  be  distributed  among  five 
classes  of  immigrants  without  regard  to  na- 
tional origin,  race,  or  any  results  of  the 
United  States  census,  as  follows:  (1)  Family 
imlflcation,  (2)  occupational  class.  (3)  refu- 
gee asylum  class,  (4)  national  interest  class, 
and  (6)  resettlement  class. 

Within  each  of  the  6  classes,  no  more  than 
16  percent  of  the  ann\ial  allocation  could  be 
Issued  to  inhabitants  of  any  single  coimtry. 
Here  is  bow  tbe  annual  distribution  of  the 
overall  Immigration  quota  will  be  estab- 
lished: Bach  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  consulting  with  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  with 
the  Attorney  General,  woiUd  submit  to  the 


•R]^  — 
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I,  prior  to  Iforeh  1,  ths  iroposMl  al- 
location  for  each  of  tbe  6  rlassM,  and  Ooa- 
gress  vrlll  bavs  00  days  following  tbe  submis- 
sion of  tbs  Presldsntli  proposal  tq  disapprove 
it  by  passing  a  ooncnrrent  resolution.  XT 
the  prc^wsal  is  not  disapproved  oy  the  Con- 
gress, It  would  take  effect  on  t^e  first  day 
of  tbe  fiscal  year  immediately  following.  If 
tbe  Congress  disagrees  with  tbs  President, 
the  allocation  effective  in  tbe  pir^'^'^g  fis- 
cal year  would  automatically  become  effec- 
tive. I 

In  order  to  get  tbe  Joint  exedutive-legls- 
latlve  responsibility  for  tbe  annual  distri- 
bution of  tbe  total  inunigration  quota 
started.  I  propose  that  the  first  Presidential 
allocation  plan  shall  reach  the  Congress  with- 
in 6  months  immediately  following  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  and  if  agreement  is  not 
reached  on  tbis  first  PresidentlAl  proposal, 
the  total  annual  quota  of  250,(M|D  would  be 
simply  cut  acrora  the  board  so  as  |o  give  each 
of  tbe  5  classes  20  percent  of  the  total.  Tbis 
Interim  allocation  would,  of  couitoe.  be  valid 
for  tbe  first  fiscal  year  of  operatlakis,  pending 
the  submission  of  the  next  Prnmental  pro-  __    „ 

posal  which,  again,  will  be  subject  to  Con-     ment  of  State 
greeslonal  dlsappiroval.  !  - 

My  main  ptirpoee  in  proposing  this  flexible 
distribution  of  a  permanently  (bed  annual 
quota  is  to  permit  the  President  'to  decide — 
on  a  year-to-year  basis — with  C^rgreseional 
concurrence,  whether  It  Is  desirtble  in  any 
particular  year  to  grant  more  Immigrant 
visas  to  relatives  of  United  States  citizens 
or  to,  say,  refugees,  or  to,  perl^ps,  immi- 
grants possessing  special  skills  ndeded  in  tbe 
United  States  at  that  particular 'time,  or  to 
any  of  the  other  classes.  I 

The  15  percent  permanent  llniitation  af- 
fecting the  participation  of  any  angle  coun- 
try In  the  distribution  of  tbe  flVefold  allo- 
cation is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufllklent  guar- 
anty that  no  unfair  distribution  of  visas  for 
the  benefit  of  Inhabitants  of  on^  particular 
country  would  be  practicable. 

The  second  revked  feature  of  my  bill  af- 
fects the  administration  of  th«  law.  Un- 
der tbe  present  law,  we  have  a  two-beaded 
system  where  officials  of  the  Deaartment  of 
State  issue  visas  to  both  lmm%rants  and 
nonimmigrants  abroad,  while  oOlclals  of  the 
Department  of    Justice   determine   at   ports 


tmrnlgrants  aUks,  and  It  eau^  friction  ba- 
tween  two  governmental  ag«*icles  operating 
Independently  in  tbe  same  fl«^  and  stepping 
on  each  other's  toea. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  ^tira  admlnla* 
tratlon  of  our  Immigration  and  nationality 
laws  will  be  placed  in  tbe  fiands  of  a  Di- 
rector of  Bxireau  of  Tmmlgratlton  and  Citizen- 
ship, who  will  be  an  Asslstanl^  Attorney  aen> 
eral.  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senats. 
His  oOlcers.  acting  as  Immigration  attach^ 
will  be  stationed  at  our  coitsulates  abroad 
and  will  issue  immigrant  and  noninunlgrant 
visas  after  a  finding  is  maoe  tbat  the  re- 
cipient of  a  visa  Is  found]  to  be  eligible 
actually  to  enter  the  Unltid  Statea. 

In  addition  to  slmpllflcatloii  of  prooedurea 
and  elimination  of  dual  standards,  as  well 
as  uncertainty  in  tbe  minds  of  inunlgrants 
or  foreign  visitors,  my  proposal  will  auto- 
matically open  visa  issuance  to  administra- 
tive review  in  the  Department  of  JucUea 
by  the  well-qiudifled  and  trtisted  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals.  Tbe  lanianoe  of  diplo- 
matic visas  will,  of  coxirse,  remain  a  func- 
tion of  dlplonuitic  ofllcera  of   tbs  Depart- 


I  b3Ueve  tbat  -the  admlnl^tratlva  system 
which  I  propose  will  not  only  provide  for 
a  more  efllclent  and  more  equitable  Issuance 
of  visas  abroad,  but  tbat  it  I  will  also  bring 
a  great  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tha 
hearings  on  Immigration  will  be  both  in- 
tensive and  extensive.  Tweaty-elgbt  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  foUot^ed  me  in  tbe 
introduction  of  this  bill,  ^blcb  is,  in  it- 
self, a  most  heartening  faciT^  However,  be 
It  noted  that  the  greatest  miijorlty  of  thoea 
who  Introduced  identical  legislation  coma 
from  the  heavily  populated  States.  While 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  States, 
having  benefited  from  immigration,  would 
be  most  liberal  in  Immigralilon  matters,  it 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  educational  work  that 
must  be  done  in  the  Midwest.  Western.  »»y| 
Southern  States.  [ 

If  we.  the  proponents  of  Ilberaliaed  Im- 
migration law,  do  our  homework,  defer  to 
reason  and  not  passion,  C^tTp  the  name 
calling  which  only  serves  '  to  antagonize 
and     strengthen     the    oppoeltion,    we    can. 


of  entry  whether  the  holders  <|f  visas  are  through  the  forthcoming  heafflngs.  If  nothing 

admissible    to    the    United    States.      This  more,  at  least  start  the  ball!  rolling  toward 

Is  an  antiqxiated,  cumbersome,  aqd  expensive  an  immigration  law  tbat  will  do  honor  to 

system.     It  creates  anxiety  and  uncertainty  us  and  proclaim  an  effectlilB  and  working 

in  the  minds  of  the  immlgrantt  f^d  non-  Aetaocncj  to  those  abroad.      { 


SENATE 

Monday,  January  20,  1958 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  the  living  and  of  the  living  dead, 
amid  all  the  tensions  of  these  days  which, 
with  their  vast  issues,  demand  our  utmost 
that  freedom  may  endure,  there  come 
to  us  constant  reminders,  as  comrades 
vanish  from  our  side  and  sight,  that  swift 
to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day. 

We  think  gratefully  today  of  a  col- 
league who  has  passed  through  the  door 
called  death  to  a  larger  room  of  service 
and  progress.  As  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  a  long  span  by  our  reckoning,  he 
served  his  State  and  the  Nation  and  this 
Capital  City.  Thou  knowest  that  with 
faith  undimmed,  with  valor  and  unbowed 
head,  he  met  the  inroads  of  bodily  afflic- 
tion. 


vivfc 


We  remember  today  his  vivtd  person- 
ality; his  rugged  belief  in  goveanment  not 
of  the  elect,  but  of  the  elected;  his  un- 
compromising candor;  his  hatted  of  cant 
and  hypocrisy;  his  unbroken  loyalty  to 
the  welfare  of  the  toilers  for  more  abim- 
dant  life.  We  are  conscious.i  now  that 
his  voice  is  stilled,  of  thos^  qualities 
which  bound  him  as  with  bands  of  steel 
to  those  who  labored  by  his  4de. 

Emulating  our  fallen  comrade.  In  a 
dark  day  when  so  many  lights  have  gone 
out,  may  we  join  those  who,  refusing  to 
curse  the  darkness,  light  the  candles  of 
faith  and  hope.  We  ask  it  in  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


II^EPOI 


JOINT  ECONONaC  I^EPORT 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa*.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  all  order,  and  I 
request  its  consideration,  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tlempore.  The 
proposed  order  will  be  read. 
The  order  was  read,  as  follows: 
Ordered,  That  In  the  event  the  Sconomle 
Report  of  the  President  Is  transmitted  to  tbe 
Senate  today  prior  to  the  adjoumment.  tha 
letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxc- 
oas  without  reading  and,  with  tbe  aocon»- 
panylng  report,  referred  to  Uia  Joint  Bco- 
nomlc  Committee.  [ 


THE  JOX7RNAL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  teilipore.   With- 
out objection,  the  order  is  Entered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  16,  1958j  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  i>RESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  fr^m  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  c<Mnmu- 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Lfr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


1958 


x>mT  ■oonoMic 

SAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H. 

DOC.  NO.  my 

Under  the  order  entered  today,  the 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  mesnee  from  the 
president  <tf  tiaa  United  States.  wtUch, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  tte  Joint  Wnonomir  CommUtee : 

Thx  White  Honsx. 

January  20.  1959. 
To  the  congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  herewith  my  economic  report, 
as  required  by  action  S  fa>  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946.  In  preparing  this 
report,  I  hare  received  the  assistance  jmd 
advice  of  the  Cotii»cn  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. I  have  atoo  had  the  advice  cf 
the  heads  of  the  executive  dep>artments 
and  independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  set  fbrth  below,  tn  condensed  form, 
what  I  eonstder  to  be  the  major  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  report. 

THS  BCXINOMT    ACT   IM    1*87 
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The  past  year  was  a  prospierous  one, 
despite  a  decline  in  the  closing  months. 
Over  65  million  people  were  employed, 
300,000  more  than  in  1956.  The  Nation's 
output  of  goods  and  aervicea  totaled  $434 
billion,  and  peraonal  income  was  $343 
billion.  Both  were  &  percent  larger  titan 
in  the  preceding  year.  A  considerable 
part  of  these  Increases,  however,  re- 
flected higher  prices. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  gross 
national  product  was  about  l^i  percent 
below  the  peak  reached  tn  the  third  quar- 
ter. Personal  income  after  taxes  de- 
clined one-half  of  1  percent,  and  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  some- 
what less.  In  December,  however,  unem- 
ployment amounted  to  5.2  percent  of  the 
Civilian  labor  force,  compared  with  4.3 
percent  in  September. 

This  ch«nf*  in  economic  conditions 
called  for  adjustments  tn  economic  poh- 
cies.  During  much  of  the  year,  the  task 
of  restraining  taf^ationary  pressures  was 
paramount,  and  policies  were  directed  to 
this  end.  In  the  closing  monttis  of  the 
year,  and  currently,  the  task  has  been  to 
facilitate  readjustments  in  the  economy 
essential  to  the  resumption  of  sustain- 
able economic  growth,  but  to  do  so  with- 
out reviving  inflationary  prc&surea. 


THS  CUaBKMT 


OUTLOOK 


As  we  look  ahead  in  1958,  there  are 
grounds  for  expecting  that  the  decline 
in  business  activity  need  not  be  pro- 
longed and  tliat  economic  growth  can 
be  resumed  without  extended  interrup- 
tion. The  policies  of  Ooveiruneut  will 
be  directed  toward  Helping  to  assure  Uus 
result. 

The  demand  for  goods  and  services  for 
final  use  has  been  well  maintained.  A 
considerable  adjustment  in  inventories 
has  already  taken  place,  and  present 
holdings  are  generally  not  heavy.  Per- 
sonal income  has  fallen  very  little,  and 
purchases  by  consumers  are  continuing 
at  a  high  level.  The  conlldcsice  of  busi- 
ness eoncems  in  ttie  economic  future  is 
cvideneed  by  their  kmg-range  plans  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  pro- 


dyettoB  f  acOttiei  and  the  hlg^  rate  at 

which  they  are  carrying  out  tfaese  plana. 
The  increasing  aoMont  of  reaourees  com- 
mitted to  reeearch  and  developoMnt  Is 
f  urtlier  evldenee  of  this  oonfldeoee  and 
assures  the  continued  working  of  foroec 
tbat  aaake  for  expansion. 

Financial  conditions  are  Increasingly 
favorable  to  resumption  of  economic 
growth.  Credit  is  more  readily  available 
and  its  eost  is  lower.  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
cash  investment  required  of  prospective 
home  buyers  imder  Federal  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  tend  to  promote  in- 
creased home  building.  More  ample  and 
lower  cost  credit  also  favors  a  continua- 
tion of  the  large  and  growing  volume  of 
capital  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
goverzxments,  and  should  help  moderate 
the  decline  in  investment  outlays  by  bxisi- 
ness  concerns. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  economy 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  ctfects  of  an 
acceleration  of  the  placement  of  defense 
contract  awards,  prompted  by  the  need 
to  move  forward  qxticldy  with  programs 
essential  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Nation's  defenses. 

THE  LONCEB  FEBSPECTIVl 

At  a  time  like  the  presoit,  when  tbe 
ec<B\o'3!y  is  adjusting  to  the  large  addi- 
tions to  productive  capacity  made  in  the 
past  few  years^  it  is  well  to  view  our 
eoonamic  prospects  in  a  longer  perspec- 
tive and  to  consider  some  of  the  sources 
of  our  strenf  th- 

There  are  good  rea^'^Tis  for  confidence 
that  a  vigorous  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy can  be  sustained  over  the  yeai^. 
Our  domestic  market  for  goods  and 
services  has  about  doubled  every  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  we  should  do  at 
least  as  well  in  the  next  25  years.  The 
needs  and  wants  of  cur  growing  porni- 
lation  will  continue  to  enlar^  markets 
for  output.  To  keep  pace  with  expanding 
requh  ements.  State  and  local  outlays 
rafEt  continue  rism?  at  some  su<A  rate 
as  the  recent  $3  billion  a  year.  Re- 
search and  technological  developments 
are  opening  up  vast  new  fields  for  profit- 
able InvestmcnL  Worldwide  economic 
development  can  enlarge  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  products.  The  annual  per- 
sonal savin«:s  of  Americans,  wiiich  are 
dose  to  $30  bJllkm.  and  the  strength  cf 
our  financial  Institutions,  will  help  at- 
tain the  economic  capacity  necessary  to 
meet  these  growing  requirements. 

The  latest  cfc^Tlenge  of  intemat'orial 
commimism  win  require  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  economic  claims  of  na- 
tional security,  which  are  already  heavy. 
n  we  fc^ow  suitable  private  and  public 
policies,  this  challenge  can  be  met  with- 
out diaturting  onr  economy,  or  destroy- 
ing the  freedoms  that  we  cherish.  What- 
ever our  national  security  requires,  our 
economy  can  provide  and  we  can  a£Ford 
to  ray. 

rax  cHtTj.icwcK  10  boomomic  poucieb 

A  realistic  vipraisal  of  our  economic 
prospectB,  though  it  warrants  eonfi- 
denoe,  also  requires  that  we  aeknowl- 
edge  an  unfavorable  featnre  of  recent 
economic  derelopments.  In  195^,  our 
gross  national  prodnct  rose  S  percent, 


but  fouT-fUtiie  tft  tlite  locveBee  wee  ac- 
counted for  by  riainc  prices. 

There  are  critical  questions  here  for 
business  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  Gov- 
ernment. Business  vntu  lagemeuls  must 
recognize  tiiat  pi  ice  taKreases  t*^^t  are 
mi w  ai  i  anted  by  costs,  or  that  attempt 
to  recapture  investment  out' ays  too 
QTr^Vly,  not  only  lower  the  baying  power 
of  the  doBar,  but  also  may  be  edf -de- 
feating by  '•oiigjr^g  A  restriction  of  mar- 
kets, lower  output,  and  a  narrowing  of 
the  return  on  capital  investment.  TTie 
leadership  of  labor  must  reeogidze  that 
wage  increases  that  go  berond  overall 
productivity  gains  are  incaniihtent  with 
stable  prices,  and  that  ttie  recmnptlan 
of  econnmlft  cronth  can  be  iJowcd  by 
wage  increases  that  involve  either  high- 
er prices  or  a  further  narrowing  of  tJbe 
margin  between  prices  uid  costs.  Qav- 
eminent,  for  its  part,  muft  use  its  pow- 
ers to  help  ke^  our  economy  stable  and 
to  eooourage  soaod  ecoDOCoic  growth 
with  reasonably  stable  prices. 

Tbe  resumption  and  maintenance  ot 
economic  growth  promise  greater  eco- 
nomic capability  for  meeting  the  na- 
tion's needs.  If  this  opportunity  is  to 
be  fully  realised,  however,  giovth  must 
take  the  form  of  inereases  in  real  out- 
put, accompanied  by  a  stable  price  level. 
This  can  be  achieved  if  weight  is  given 
to  long-run  as  well  as  short-run  consid- 
erations in  policies  and  practices  that 
affect  our  economic  v;elfare.  It  can  be 
guaranteed  by  a  pubBc  opinion  that  is 
alert  to  the  consequences  of  wrong  pol- 
icies and  insiste  on  policies  which  will 
yield  economic  groatb  without  inflation. 

Mfsnars  xo  ua^  atxadi  ■comomtc  ooals 

A  legislative  program  is  presented  in 
this  report  (o  lielp  aolve  urgent  problems 
that  eonf root  the  Nation  today,  foster  a 
resumption  of  growth,  and  build  stroocer 
foundations  for  eeonosiiie  advances  in 
the  years  ahead.  Fimesd  policiea  are  rec- 
ommended to  meet,  sritJiin  the  frame- 
work of  a  budget  in  ahich  expected  rev- 
enues are  adequate  to  cover  projected 
expenditures,  the  Nation's  needs  for 
strengthened  defeases,  foi'  the  iooprove- 
ment  of  oui-  position  in  scicnoe  and  edu- 
cation, and  for  otLer  essential  activities. 
Legislation  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
eHecliveness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's credit  pro^azns  and  its  programs 
for  the  insurance  and  guaranty  of  pri- 
vate credits,  to  widen  and  strengthen  our 
economic  ties  with  other  nations;  to 
foster  adJusUnents  intended  to  bring 
agricultural  production  into  line  with 
corrunercial  demands  and  reduce  the  fis- 
cal burden  of  price-support  programs: 
to  give  individuals  greater  protection 
asainst  economic  hardships,  promote  in- 
tegrity m  labor-management  relation- 
ships, and  improve  mdostrial  relations: 
to  enhance  the  competitive  character  of 
our  private  enterprise  system;  and  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of 
small  businesses. 

Favorable  consideratloai  of  t3iis  pro- 
gram win  materially  enlarge  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  meet  present  challenges  and 
to  achieve  sustairshTe  eonnnmir  growth 
and  improvement  in  the  years  aliead. 
DwnsHT  D.  EmmBowsa. 
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CX)NGR£SSIONAL  R£CX>Rb  —  HOUSE 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNIODIT  TO 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  announce  that  at  the 
session  today,  no  business  will  be  trans- 
acted, except  for  the  taking  of  action  on 
the  resolution  to  be  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RcvERCOMBl.  It  is  not 
planned  to  have  any  statements  made 
or  insertions  made  in  the  Rbcobo  or  bills 
introduced  today.  On  an  occasion  such 
as  this,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Senate  to  have  only  the  formal  resolu- 
tion presented,  and  action  taken  thereon, 
followed  by  adjournment. 

I  may  say  that  arrangements  win  be 
worked  our  with  members  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Senator  Neilt,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator's 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  and  other 
Senators,  to  set  aside  a  day  for  eulogies; 
and  appropriate  announcement  will  be 
made  at  the  proper  time. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  NEELY.  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the 
Senate  the  death  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  18.  1958,  of  oiur  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia — 
Senator  Matthew  Mansfuld  Nexly. 

Later,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  set  aside  a  day  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  speak  in  eulogy  of  our  departed 
colleague,  this  disting\iished  statesman. 
At  that  time  I  expect  to  speak  again  in 
respect  to  Senator  Neely. 

However,  I  should  like  now  to  state 
briefly  some  facts  about  his  life  and  his 
great  record  of  public  service  and  to 
make  some  brief,  personal  observations 
concerning  his  long  and  eventful  career. 

Matthevt  M.  Neely  was  bom  at 
Grove,  Doddridge  Coxmty,  W.  Va.,  No- 
vember 9,  1874. 

In  1902,  he  graduated  from  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  and  was  that  year  ad- 
mitted to  the  Marion  County  bar.  He 
was  a  successful  lawyer  from  his  earliest 
dasrs  at  the  bar,  and  occasionally  foxmd 
time  throughout  his  busy  public  career 
to  take  part  in  trials  before  the  courts. 

The  first  public  office  he  held  was  that 
of  mayor  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  an  office 
to  which  he  was  elected  in  1908.  From 
that  time  imtil  his  death — a  period  cov- 
ering half  a  centiuT — ^he  dedicated  his 
abilities  to  serving  the  people  of  his 
State;  and  they  reciprocated  by  electing 
him  to  Congress  10  times,  and  once  to 
the  governorship  of  his  State. 

He  served  as  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  from  1911  to  1913,  and  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  Represoit- 
atives  on  October  14,  1913,  to  fill  an 
imexpired  term  in  the  63d  Congress.   He 


was  reelected  to  the  64th,  65tti.  and  66th 
Congresses. 

In  1922.  he  was  elected  to  fche  first  of 
five  terms  in  the  Senate.  He  was  elected 
to  a  second  term  in  1930,  aiid  was  re- 
elected in  1936.  ] 

He  resigned  from  the  Senajte  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1941,  to  become  th#  Governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

In  1946,  he  was  elected  to  j  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  I  1948  was 
again  returned  to  the  Senat^.  He  was 
reelected  in  1954  for  the  t^rm  begin- 
ning January  5.  1955. 

On  October  21.  1903.  M4tthew  M. 
Neely  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Alberta  Claire  Ramage,  of  Fairmont.  W. 
Va.  This  gracious  lady  survives  him, 
as  do  two  sons  and  a  daugnter,  Alfred 
R.  Neely,  John  Champ  Neela.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  S.  Pettit. 

Senator  Neely  was  a  member  of  nu- 
merous charitable,  fratemaL  and  civic 
organizations.  He  was  a  vetiran  of  the 
armed  services  of  our  coimiry,  having 
served  in  the  First  Regiment,  West  Vir- 
ginia Voluntary  Infantry,  throughout 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

Although  an  injury  he  sustained  in  a 
fall  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  kept 
him  confined  to  the  hospital  ijiuch  of  the 
time  during  the  85th  Congre$s.  his  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  our  country 
remained  as  great  as  ever.  Despite  his 
physical  infirmities  of  the  p^t  months, 
his  mind  remained  sharp  alid  clear  to 
the  last.  One  of  his  last,  gieat  resolu- 
tions, expressed  only  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  was  to  gain  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  a  large  cancer  re^arch  pro- 
gram. I 

Upon  learning  of  Senator  Neely's 
death  last  Satiurday  morning,  I  made  the 
following  statement,  with  wkich  I  close 
my  remarks  today:  T 

I  have  learned  with  great  penonal  sorrow 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Nkxlt.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  served  our  Stfite  longer  or 
more  notably  In  the  National  Government, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Hoi^  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  also  served  as  |  Governor  of 
the  State.  His  long  career  in  piibllc  life  has 
been  equaled  by  very  few  men.  He  was  a 
noted  and  eloquent  orator  andja  strong  ad- 
vocate of  any  cause  that  he  espoused.  While 
we  belonged  to  different  political  parties, 
our  personal  relationship  as  Senators  was 
friendly  and  cordial,  and  we  ccjiferred  upon 
subjects  of  interest  to  our  State.  The  people 
of  West  Vlrgmia  mourn  the  passing  of  their 
distinguished  fellow  citizen  and  statesman. 
I  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  request  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcpapore.  The 
resolution  will  be  read.  i 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  24i)  was  read, 
and  considered  by  unanimoui  consent,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  l^s  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  r^ret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Ht>n.  MATTHrw 
M.  Nkelt,  late  a  Senator  from  {the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  oT  15  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.  j 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  if  Represent- 
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tbareof  to  th« 


•tlTM  and  traaanlt  a  copy 
tamlly  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  M^.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  !  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Ithe  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  \  unanimously 
agreed  to.  i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  later  appoint  the  committee 
provided  for  by  the  seoond  resolving 
clause  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex^.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  further  mark  ot  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Seniator  Nkely,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoium- 
ment  imtil  Thursday  next^ 

The  motion  was  unanlfaiously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjoiimed.  the  ad- 
journment being,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  imtil  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 23.  1958.  at  12  o'clock  pieridian. 


HOUSE  OF 
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Monday,  January  1 20,  1958 

The  Hoiise  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ben^ard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

n  Timothy  2:15:  Studt  to  show  thy' 
self  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  who 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Almighty  God.  we  have  lentered  upon  a 
new  week  challenged  by  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  demand  the  conse- 
cration of  our  noblest  bianhood  and 
womanhood.  I 

Grant,  as  colleagues  and  coworkers,  we 
may  feel  that  America's  peat  hour  has 
come  when  we  must  lengthen  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foimtiations  of  our 
Republic  if  we  are  to  survive  and  help 
build  a  finer  civilization. 

Inspire  us  with  the  firm  conviction 
and  the  glad  assurance  ^utt  we  are  al- 
ways living  and  laboring  for  the  one 
thing  of  supreme  importiance  when  we 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  |of  our  Ueased 
Lord.    Amen. 


The  Journal  of  the 
Thursday,  January  16, 
and  approved. 


proceedings  of 
1958,  was  read 


THE! 


liAESSAQE  FROM  THE)  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  fk-om  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  M^.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  I 

Senate  Resolution  342 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Anotrsr  H.  Andbksxk, 
late  a  Representative  from  Iftie  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Resolved,  oniat  a  commll|tee  of  two  8«i- 
ators  be  appointed  by  the  ^  ^Ice  President  to 
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Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
create  a  Joint  Congressional  committee  to 
make  a  fuU  and  complete  study  and  investi- 
gation of  aU  matters  connected  with  the 
election,  succession,  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a  compilation  of  materials  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 


SWEARING  IN  OP  NEW  MEMBER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Mr.  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN,  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath 
of  office  today.  The  certificate  of  elec- 
tion has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  con- 
test, and  no  question  has  been  raised 
wi*h  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON.  of  New 
York,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


TESTS  OP  ALCOHOL  IN  THE  BLOOD 
OR  URINE  TRIED  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP    COLUMBIA    FOR    OPERATING 
VEHICLES  WHILE  UNDER  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OP  LIQUOR 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  969)  to  pre- 
scribe the  weight  to  be  given  to  evidence 
of  tests  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  or  urine 
of  persons  tried  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Imnbla    for    operating    vehicles    while 
under    the    influence    of    intoxicating 
liquor,  with  amendments  thereto,  and 
insist  upon  the  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bllL 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMn.LAN]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Speaker 
appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
SiCTR  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  of  Illinois. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT— MESSAGE 

PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  279) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations: 

Thx  Whitx  Hottsx, 

January  20,  1958. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  present  herewith  my  economic  re- 
port, as  required  by  section  3  (a)  of  the 


Employment  Act  of  1946.  In  preparing 
this  report,  I  have  received  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  I  have  also  had  the 
advice  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

I  set  forth  below,  in  condensed  form, 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port. 

THX  aooNOMT  or  lesT 

The  past  year  was  a  prosperous  one, 
despite  a  decline  in  the  closing  months. 
Over  65  million  people  were  employed, 
300,000  more  than  in  1956.  The  Na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services 
totaled  1434  billion,  and  personal  income 
was  $343  billion.  Both  were  5  percent 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.  A 
considerable  part  of  these  increases, 
however,  reflected  higher  prices. 

In  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  gross 
national  product  was  about  1^  percent 
below  the  peak  reached  in  the  third 
quarter.  Personal  income  after  taxes 
declined  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  some- 
what less.  In  December,  however,  im- 
employment  amounted  to  5.2  percent  of 
the  civilian  labor  force,  compared  with 
4.3  percent  in  September. 

This  change  in  economic  conditions 
called  for  adjustments  in  economic  poli- 
cies. During  much  of  the  year,  the  task 
of  restraining  Inflationary  pressures  was 
paramount,  and  policies  were  directed  to 
this  end.  In  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  and  currently,  the  task  has  lieen  to 
faciUtate  readjustments  in  the  economy 
essential  to  the  resumption  of  sustain- 
able economic  growth,  but  to  do  so  with- 
out reviving  inflationary  pressures. 

TBB  CUIBSIfT  ■COMOMIC  SnTTATIOlf   AMD 
OUTLOOK 

As  we  look  ahead  m  1958.  there  are 
grounds  for  expecting  that  the  decline 
in  business  activity  need  not  be  prolonged 
and  that  economic  growth  can  be  re- 
sumed without  extended  interruption. 
The  policies  of  Oovemment  will  be  di- 
rected toward  helping  to  assure  this 
resiilt. 

The  demand  for  goods  and  services  for 
final  use  has  been  well  maintained.  A 
considerable  adjustment  in  inventories 
has  already  taken  place,  and  present 
holdings  are  generally  not  heavy.  Per- 
sonal income  has  fallen  very  little,  and 
purchases  by  consumers  are  continuing 
at  a  high  level.  The  confidence  of  busi- 
ness concerns  in  the  economic  future  is 
evidenced  by  their  long-range  plans  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  pro- 
duction facilities  and  the  high  rate  at 
which  they  are  carrying  out  these  plans. 
The  increasing  amovmt  of  resources  com- 
mitted to  research  and  development  is 
further  evidence  of  this  confidence  and 
assures  the  continued  working  of  forces 
that  make  for  expansion. 

Financial  conditions  are  increasingly 
favorable  to  resumption  of  economic 
growth.  Credit  is  more  readily  available 
and  its  cost  is  lower.  These  conditions, 
together  with  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
cash  investment  required  of  prospective 
home  buyers  under  Federal  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  tend  to  promote  in- 
creased home  building.   More  ample  and 


lower  cost  credit  also  favors  a  continua- 
tion of  the  large  and  growing  volume  of 
capital  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
governments,  and  should  help  moderate 
the  decline  in  investment  outlasrs  by 
business  concerns. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  economy 
was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  an 
acceleration  of  the  placement  of  defense 
contract  awards,  prompted  by  the  need 
to  move  forward  quickly  with  programs 
essential  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Na- 
tion's defoises. 

THX   LOMGZE   PDLSPBCTtVC 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
economy  is  adjusting  to  the  large  addi- 
tions to  productive  capacity  made  in  the 
past  few  years,  it  is  well  to  view  our 
economic  prospects  in  a  longer  perspec- 
tive and  to  consider  some  of  the  sources 
of  our  strength. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  confidence 
that  a  vigorous  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy can  be  sustained  over  the  years. 
Our  domestic  market  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  about  doubled  every  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  we  should  do  at  least  as 
well  in  the  next  25  years.  The  needs  and 
wants  of  our  growing  ix>pulation  will 
continue  to  enlarge  markets  for  output. 
To  keep  pace  with  expanding  require- 
ments. State  and  local  outlays  must  con- 
tinue rising  at  some  such  rate  as  the 
recent  $3  billion  a  year.  Research  and 
technological  developments  are  opening 
up  vsist  new  fields  for  profitable  invest- 
ment. Worldwide  economic  develop- 
ment can  enlarge  foreign  markets  for  our 
products.  The  annual  personal  savings 
of  Americans,  wliich  are  close  to  $20  bil- 
lion, and  the  strength  of  our  financial 
institutions,  will  help  attain  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  necessary  to  meet  these 
growing  requirements. 

The  latest  challenge  of  international 
communism  will  require  a  fiuther  in- 
crease in  the  economic  claims  of  national 
security,  which  are  already  heavy.  If 
we  follow  suitable  private  and  public 
policies,  this  challenge  can  be  met  with- 
out distorting  our  economy,  or  destroy- 
ing the  freedoms  that  we  cherish. 
Whatever  our  national  security  requires, 
our  economy  can  provide  and  we  can  af- 
ford to  pay. 

THX  CBALUEHCX  TO  BOONOMIC  POUdXS 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  our  economic 
prospects,  though  it  warrants  confidence, 
also  requires  that  we  acknowledge  an  un- 
favorable feature  of  recent  economic  de- 
velopments. In  1957,  our  gross  national 
product  rose  5  percent,  but  four-fifths  of 
this  increase  was  accovmted  for  by  rising 
prices. 

There  are  critical  qu«tions  here  for 
business  and  labor,  as  well  as  for  Govern- 
ment. Business  managements  must  rec- 
ognize that  price  increases  that  are  tin- 
warranted  by  costs,  or  that  attempt  to 
recapture  investment  outlays  too  quickly, 
not  only  lower  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar,  but  also  may  be  self-defeating  by 
causing  a  restriction  of  markets,  lower 
output,  and  a  narrowing  of  the  return  on 
capital  investment.  The  leadership  of 
labor  must  recognize  that  wage  increases 
that  go  beyond  overall  productivity 
gains  are  inconsistent  with  stable  prices, 
and  that  the  resumption  of  economic 
growth  can  be  slowed  by  wage  Increases 
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that  Involre  either  higher  priees  or  a  fur- 
ther narrowing  of  the  margin  between 
prices  and  costs.  Oovemment,  for  Its 
part,  must  use  its  powers  to  help  keep  our 
economy  staUe  and  to  encoiu'age  sound 
economic  growth  with  reaaonably  stable 
priees. 

The  resumption  and  maintenance  of 
economic  growth  promise  greater  eco- 
nomic capability  for  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs.  If  this  opportunity  is  to  be  fully 
realized,  however,  growth  must  take  the 
form  of  Increases  in  real  output,  accom- 
panied by  a  stable  price  level.  This  can 
be  achieved  if  weight  is  givea  to  long- 
run  as  well  as  short-run  considerations  in 
policies  and  practices  that  affect  our  eco- 
nomic welfare.  It  can  be  guaranteed  by 
a  public  opinion  that  is  alert  to  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong  policies  and  insists  on 
policies  which  will  yield  economic  growth 
without  inflation. 

MKASintXS    TO    BXLT    ATTAIK    XCOMTOMIC     GOAX3 

A  legislative  program  \s  presented  in 
this  report  to  help  solve  urgent  problems 
that  confront  the  Nation  today,  foster  a 
resumption  of  growth,  and  bxiild  stronger 
foimdations  for  economic  advances  in 
the  years  ahead.  Fiscal  policies  are 
recommended  to  meet,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  budget  in  which  expected 
revenues  are  adequate  to  covei-  projected 
expenditures,  the  Nation's  needs  for 
strengthened  defenses,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  position  in  science  and  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  essential  activities. 
Legislation  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment's  credit  programs  and  Its  programs 
for  the  insurance  and  guaranty  of  pri- 
vate credits;  to  widen  and  strengthen  our 
economic  ties  with  other  nations;  to  fos- 
ter adjustments  intended  to  bring  agri- 
cultural production  into  line  with  com- 
mercial demands  and  reduce  the  fiscal 
burden  of  price-support  programs;  to 
give  individuals  greater  protection 
against  economic  hardships,  promote 
integrity  in  labor-management  relation- 
ships, and  improve  industrial  relations; 
to  enhance  the  competitive  character  of 
our  private  enterprise  system;  and  to 
strengthen  the  economic  position  of 
small  businesses. 

Favorable  consideration  of  this  pro- 
gram will  materially  enlarge  the  Nation's 
capacity  to  meet  present  challenges  and 
to  achieve  sustainable  economic  growth 
and  improvement  in  the  years  ahead. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSKNHOWER. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  those  Members  who  have  special 
orders  for  today,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  BAttir],  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pahcaw],  and  the 
gentleman  frwn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
iNcs]  that  we  win  not  have  any  special 
orders  today.  So  they  may  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 


ASSISTANCE  IN  OUR  PRESENT  TAX 

AND  BUDGET  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  ZELENKO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
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remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aave 
today  introduced  a  bUl  which  I  feel 'Will 
assist  in  our  present  tax  and  budget 
emergency  in  a  substantial  way.       j 

The  Soviet  Union  has  catapulted  a 
tremendous  challenge  aimed  directlF  at 
the  international  stature  of  the  Utfted 
States.  This  Government  must  re4ap- 
ture,  in  as  brief  a  period  of  time  as  |  our 
capabilities  will  permit,  the  leaderfhip 
momentum  which  has  marked  our  ptog- 
ress  through  most  of  the  past  50  y^ars. 
The  challenge,  however,  is  an  insidio'is 
one  because  in  our  attempt  to  devfk>^p 
ultimate  weapons  which  we  pray  "will 
never  be  used,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
sacrifice  our  democratic  institutions  end 
the  delicate  balance  of  our  succeasful 
economy.  j^ 

The  problem,  therefore.  Is  to  find  the 
means  to  strengthen  our  defenses  find 
still  maintain  our  prosperity  and  Amterl- 
can  way  of  life.  \ 

The  economic  indicators  of  the  ^ast 
several  months  make  it  abundantly  dear 
that  the  rates  of  taxation  are  already  at 
too  high  a  level  for  long-range  operation. 
The  Government  has  been  finding  it  Nec- 
essary, as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  increase 
the  flow  of  risk  capital  into  the  economy 
by  the  purchase  of  Government  sicu- 
rities  in  the  open  market.  This  Ifind 
other  similar  measures  have  been  t£^en 
in  order  to  prevent  an  outright  depres- 
sion. Where  then  is  the  money  to  cime 
from?  We  cannot  fiuther  sacrifice  the 
Integrity  of  our  economic  structxu-e;  and 
to  directly  mobilize  our  industrial  re- 
sources would  be  a  complete  and  utter 
defeat  without  the  firing  of  a  shot  But 
the  money  is  here  and  the  resources  are 
here — moneys  and  resources  which  can 
be  tapped  without  violently  distur 
our  economy. 

We  must  systematically  begin  to 
the  many  loopholes  in  our  Internal 
enue  Law.     The   first   glaring   loop 
which  can  easily  be  plugged  is  that . 
ceming  the  millions  of  people  who  fil 
income  tax  return  at  alL    The  b 
aimed  at  this  vulnerable  target 

By  a  simple  and  inexpensive  pro._, 

this  bill  will  force  several  miUionHtax 
evaders  who  have  never  filed  tax  returns 
to  do  so  or  to  be  Immediately  exposed 
and  apprehended.  T 

Recent  statistical  studies  have  shdwn 
that  more  than  26  billion  dollars  of  in- 
come is  not  reported.  At  average  rates 
this  means  that  nearly  7  billion  dollars 
in  taxes  are  evaded.  This  figure  dbes 
not  include  additional  billions  wmch 
may  be  chiseled  on  exemptions,  d 
tions.  and  expenses. 

My  proposal  would  require  the  Sw,v,  vo- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  give  a  numbered 
receipt  card  to  everyone  filing  an  incoine 
tax  return. 

No  one  will  be  able  to  do  business  with 
the  Government  where  his  signature  is 
required  without  placing  the  number  of 
his  receipt  card  alongside  of  his  sig^- 
ture.  Failure  to  do  so  will  be  repor  ed 
immediately   to   the  Secretary   of     he 
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Treasury  and  any  such  documeikts  win 
be  considered  void. 

The  receipt  will  merely  signify*  that  a 
retium  has  been  filed.  It  will  n(ot  give 
further  information.  1 

Racketeers  and  tax  cheats  wfU  find 
their  normal  business  activities  thtus  cur- 
tailed. I 

In  order  to  supplement  the  prt^vislona 
of  the  act,  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry  asking  thalt  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill  that  he  request 
all  State  and  municipal  govemmlents  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department '  of  the 
Treasury  either  by  means  of  regulations 
or  laws  in  the  numerous  instances  where 
slgnatiu-es  are  required,  such  ^  with 
automobile  registrations,  driving  li- 
censes, jury  duty,  voting,  corpora Uon  ap- 
plications, opening  of  bank  accounts  or 
safe  deposit  vaults,  applications  for  tele- 
phones and  in  other  relevant  situations. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary.  I  further 
suggested  that  he  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  police  departments  and  pros^uting 
ofBcials  in  the  cases  of  arrests,  accident 
reports,  and  so  forth.  It  was  &Uo  indi- 
cated that  in  the  event  the  proi^osal  is 
made  into  law  I  would  communicate 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  request- 
ing that  this  information  be  ma4e  part 
of  the  1960  census  procedure.  Allow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  afor^nentioned 
letter :  i 

jAifxrA«T  leJ  1958. 

Hon.  ROBXXT  B.  ANDIE80N.  j 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treaauryi  Oe- 
partment  of  the  Treasury.  WM,inO' 
ton.  B.C.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Qscbxiamj:  Mindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous  task  confronting  you  m  producing 
revenue  in  the  present  state  of  em^gency. 
I  am  Introducing  a  measure  which  I  believe 
will  assist  you  In  the  coUectlon  of  i|pp»oxl- 
mately  §7  bUUon  of  addlUonal  revenue  with- 
out Increase  In  any  tax  rate  or  ad^tlonal 
cost  to  any  taxpayer.  Copies  of  tiie  IbUl  are 
enclosed  herewith.  ' 

The  problem  of  apprehending  the  Inllllons 
of  persons  who  have  never  fll«!d  a  rettim  haa 
alwa3rs  been  a  major  one.  I 

Recent  statistical  studies  lndleai«  that 
more  than  $26  billion  of  mcome  an^tmre- 
ported.  At  the  average  rate  thlsf  would 
nxean  nearly  $7  billion  are  evaded  in  taxes. 
This  does  not  include  additional  billions 
which  are  chiseled  on  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions, and  expense  accounts.  ' 

The  ancient.  Ineffective,  and  frown^-upoit 
Informer  method  has  never  produced  a 
tangible  or  eubstantlal  res\ilt.  1  feel,  there- 
fore, that  by  the  simple  provisions  contained 
In  my  measure  this  will  be  rei:tifled  at  once. 

Porwarding  of  a  numbered  receipt  icard  to 
a  taxpayer  is  inexpensive  and  expeditious. 
This  has  never  been  done  for  the  Individual 
taxpayer.  By  requiring  any  person  doing 
business  In  the  normal  course  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  a  signature  Is  re- 
quired, to  annex  such  a  number  with  hi* 
signature,  or  the  reason  why  such  avunber 
Is  not  available,  would  restrict  the  llf  J  of  the 
tax  cheat  and  the  racketeer.  It  would  flush 
him  out  by  the  provisions  which  reqijlre  his 
faUure  to  furnish  this  Information  to  toe  sent 
directly  to  you.  from  which  polnit  your 
agents  would  take  over.  Decent  taXpaylng 
citizens  would  surely  have  no  objection  aa 
the  receipt  card  would  not  dlMilge  any  con- 
fidential information  nor  woiild  it  involve 
In  any  way  the  accuracy  of  tlie  retuhi. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  would  leave 
a  gap  In  which  the  evader  might  posalbly  be 
able  to  continue  his  activities  without  deal- 
ing at  any  time  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. Upon  passage  of  the  bUl.  I  rsspect- 
fuUy  request  that  you  conununloat4  with 
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each  and  every  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ment asking  their  cooperation  either  by  law 
or  by  regulation  to  require  this  procedure 
to  be  foUowed  in  all  appropriate  cases  of 
dealings  In  and  with  local  or  State  govern- 
ments, such  as  with  automobUe  registra- 
tions, driving  Ucenses.  voting,  Jury  duty,  cor- 
poration applications,  opening  of  bank  ac- 
counts or  safe  deposit  vaults,  applications  for 
telephones,  and  In  other  relevant  situations. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  this  not 
only  has  a  practical  effect  but  a  most  salu- 
tary one.  It  In  no  way  curtaUs  constitu- 
tional or  clvU  rights.  It  Is  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  information  and  no  law-abiding 
citizen  could  validly  object.  It  is  no  differ- 
ent from  many  Instances  in  which  a  person 
Is  required  in  ordinary  transactions  to  sup- 
ply his  aoclal-secwlty  number. 

The  additional  money  which  must  surely 
flow  in  as  a  result  of  this  act  would  provide 
the  funds  sorely  needed  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  provide  a  method  for  obtaining  In- 
formation as  to  past  illegal  evasion.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  further  respectfuUy  re- 
qifested  that  communication  be  had  with 
local  and  State  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
police  departments  In  situations  In  which 
apprehensions  and  accident  reports  are  nuide 
in  the  normal  course,  to  forward  informa- 
tion on  this  item.  A  further  thought  oc- 
curs to  me  that  perhaps  in  the  taking  of  the 
1960  census  this  item  might  be  added  as  an 
additional  bit  of  Information. 

The  principle  behind  the  bill  Is  that  the 
Oovemment  should  not  act  for  or  protect 
those  who  refuse  to  contribute  to  its  defense 
and  support. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment  on  the 
foregoing  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  bill  would  merely  be  one  to  sup- 
ply information  and  would  do  so  on  a 
thorough  and  substantial  basis  Instead  of 
the  ancient,  inefficient,  isolated,  and 
frowned-upon  informer  process.  It  will 
not  in  any  way  curtail  or  infringe  upon 
the  civil  or  Individual  rights  of  any  law- 
abiding  person  as  It  is  merely  a  means 
of  further  identification.  It  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  many  instances  in  which  a 
person  is  required  in  ordinary  transac- 
tions to  supply  his  social-security 
number. 

The  substantial  increase  in  tax  m- 
come  which  must  surely  result  by  this 
act  will  ease  the  tax  burden  on  all  tax- 
payers. If  estimates  are  correct,  it 
might  even  supply  the  additional  funds 
needed  in  our  present  emergency. 

The  principle  behind  the  bill  is  that 
Government  should  not  act  for  or  pro- 
tect those  who  refuse  to  contribute  to 
its  defense  and  support. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  to  Jack 
Steele,  one  of  their  outstanding  Journal- 
ists, my  sincere  praise  for  their  recent 
series  on  the  vital  problem  of  tax  abuses. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  bill  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  results  of  their  call  for 
immediate  action  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  the  early  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  telegram. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Fred  Hehikel, 
president  of  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion, concerning  the  President's  farm 
message.  Fred  Heinkel  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  and  highly 
respected  farm  leaders  and  authority  on 
our  farm  problems.  He  is  especially 
noted  for  his  loyalty  to  and  for  what  is 
in  ttie  best  interests  of  the  farmers  of 
America.    This  is  his  comment: 

CoLTTMBU,  Mo.,  January  17,  1958. 
Hon.  MoaoAK  M.  Mottujes, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Tlie  President's  farm  message  of  yesterday 
reveals  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  farm  problem  and  a  lack  of  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  American  farmers.  In  the 
main.  It  is  simply  a  plan  for  economic 
disaster.  We  hope  that  the  Congress  wUl 
reject  his  proposals  and  wlU  unite  to  see 
that  such  a  program  is  not  enacted  into  law. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  constitutes,  not  a  farm  pro- 
gram, but  the  aboUtion  of  a  farm  program. 

The  technological  revolution  In  agricul- 
ture, as  described  by  Mr.  Elsenhower,  has 
resulted  In  a  vast  Increase  In  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  Nation's  agriculture.  Through 
Increased  efficiency  and  new  scientific  ap- 
proaches to  farming,  an  enormous  benefit 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  whole  world.  However, 
the  cost  of  this  revolution,  which  has  been 
tremendous,  has  been  borne  by  the  farmers 
alone  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  such 
advances  have  been  reaped  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  nonfarm  population. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture have  failed  to  see  the  effects  of  a 
farm  depression  upon  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Historically,  general  de- 
pressions have  been  farm  led  and  Tarm  fed. 
The  Nation's  economy  Is  today  feeling  the 
severe  effects  of  the  farm  depression  which 
has  been  gaining  momentum  since  1952. 
We  hope  that  the  administration  wUl  soon 
recognize — even  though  It  has  not  done  so 
yet — that  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  sound 
national  economy.  This  may  be  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  we  feel  that  the  Congress  can  and 
will  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  put 
agriculture  in  a  strong  and  healthy  position. 

It  Is  significant  that  at  the  same  time  the 
President  was  announcing  his  disastrous 
program,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  dropped 
nuirgln  requirements  to  60  percent  on  the 
p\irchase  of  stock  on  the  stock  market.  Ob- 
viously, the  move  in  lowering  these  down 
payment  requirements  is  to  bolster  the  sag- 
ging stock  market.  The  Nation's  leaders 
should  recognize  that  the  stock  market  sag 
and  the  business  slump  generally  have  their 
roots  In  an  aUlng  agriculture.  Oovemment 
participation  Is  the  only  presently  avaUable 
means  whereby  the  prices  of  agrlcvUtural 
products  can  be  maintained  at  an  equitable 
level.  Maintenance  of  farm  prices  Is  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  forestall  bankruptcy  for  our 
farmers  and  prevent  the  spread  of  this  de- 
pression to  every  part  of  our  coimtry. 

Missouai  F/uiMKRs  AssocianoN. 
F.  V.  HmnuL,  President. 


FEDERAL  EACPLOTEES  HEART  LAW 

Mr.  LANR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks. 


•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  many  years 
ago,  the  chief  inducement  for  a  person  to 
become  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  security  provided  by  the 
Federal  retirement  system. 

That  has  been  canceled,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
private  pension  plans,  and  the  fringe 
benefits  applying  to  employees  in  private 
industry,  that  have  come  into  being  in 
recent  years. 

There  has  not  been  comparable 
progress  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  employees. 

The  retirement  and  disability  com- 
pensation laws  have  not  been  amended 
to  cover  their  obvious  shortcomings  and 
to  bring  these  systems  in  line  with 
modem   conditions   and   circumstances. 

For  instance,  what  protecUon  is  tbere 
for  the  individual — or  his  family— who  is 
disabled  or  dies  from  a  heart  conditirai, 
when  that  individual  is  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  C3rovemment? 

When  a  man  is  injiu^  on  the  Job,  or 
dies  as  a  result  of  that  injury,  the  claim 
is  definite  and  clear. 

But  the  human  heart  works  24  hours 
a  day,  and  the  strain  on  it  caused  by 
the  Job,  may  weaken  it  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  may  not  become  evident  until 
he  reaches  home,  or.  even  while  he  is 
asleep. 

Because  the  Federal  laws  do  not  cover 
such  contingencies,  and  because  such 
omissions  in  the  laws  deny  to  Federal 
employees  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled  imder  these  circumstances, 
I  propose  a  Federal  employees'  heart  law 
to  fill  this  gap. 

As  it  is  plainly  Impossible  to  check 
every  Federal  employee's  heart  upon  the 
conclusion  of  his  day's  work,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  unusual  circumstances,  to  de- 
cide that  the  impairment  of  his  heart 
began  on  or  off  the  job,  the  equitable 
presumption  is  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
his  work. 

I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  the  retire- 
ment and  disability  compensation  laws 
affecting  civilian  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  amended  to 
make  this  presumption  clear  and  bmd- 
ing,  in  ttie  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

In  this  way,  we  shall  strengthen  the 
protection  afforded  to  unployees  of  the 
United  States  Government,  thereby  im- 
proving the  confidence  and  morale  of 
such  employees. 

In  heart  cases,  they  must  not  suffer 
because  of  defects  in  the  present  laws 
that,  in  effect,  militate  against  their  re- 
tirement and  disability  compensation 
rights. 

My  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
employee  heart  law  will  create  a  pre- 
sumption that  certain  impairment  of 
health  caused  by  hypertension  or  heart 
disease  of  a  Federal  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employee  is  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  for  purposes  of  certain  retir«nent 
and  disability  compensation  laws  or 
systems. 
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Subject  only  to  the  following  condi- 
tions, to  protect  the  public  interest: 

First.  That  such  employee  shall  have 
passed  an  appropriate  phyisical  examina- 
tion immediately  prior  to  his  entry  into 
such  employment,  or  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
whichever  is  later;  and 

Second.  That  it  is  not  established  by 
competent  evidence  that  such  condition 
of  impairment  of  health  was  not  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  employment 

As  Federal  employees  are  entitled  to 
retirement  and  disability  compensation 
rights  similar  to  those  that  protect 
workers  in  private  industry.  I  submit 
that  this  bill  will  correct  an  obvious  in- 
justice. And  it  will  provide  them  with 
insurance  against  total  or  partial  dis- 
ability, or  death,  resulting  from  heart 
impairment  or  failure  that  Is  the  reason- 
able consequence  of  their  employment. 


MINERAL  LANDS  EXCHANGE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
already  this  session,  many  new  proposals 
have  been  Introduced  asking  Congress  to 
approve  new  Federal  aid  for  education 
programs  for  the  States.  Today.  I  have 
introduced  a  measure  which  asks  Con- 
gress to  approve  legislation  to  permit 
several  public-land  States  to  obtain 
revenue  promised  them  by  Congresses  of 
many  years  ago.  That  this  long -prom- 
ised revenue  is  earmarked  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education  is  in  itself  a 
most  persuasive  argument  for  an  early 
approval  of  my  bill. 

When  Utah  and  some  of  the  other  pub- 
lic-land States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union,  the  various  Congresses  recog- 
nized that  these  new  States  would  have 
a  difficult  time  finding  a  tax  base  to  sup- 
port their  public  education  systems. 
This  difOculty  arises  because  in  these 
pubilc-land  States  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  area  is  federally  owned  and  con- 
sequently not  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxes.  In  Utah,  this  imtaxable  Federal 
property  represents  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  State's  land  area. 

To  overcome  this  taxing  deficit.  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  statehood  granted 
these  public-land  States  numbered  sec- 
tions of  land  in  place.  The  mineral 
royalties  and  other  income  from  these 
lands  was  reserved  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  In  Utah,  this  grant 
amounted  to  foxir  sections  out  of  evrar 
township  or  one-ninth  of  the  State's 
land  area.  Similar  grants  were  made  to 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  other  public- 
land  States. 

After  these  land  grants  had  been 
made,  many  Federal  reservations  in  the 
Western  States  were  created  or  enlarged. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  granted  for  the  support  of  our 
schools  ware  absorbed  withm  these  new 
reservations  as  were  the  potential  reve- 
nues that  these  lands  would  yield.    It 


la  true  that  the  States  are  granted  the 
right  to  choose  other  areas  in  lieu  df  the 
land  taken.  But  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
restricts  the  State's  choice  to  land^  not 
mineral  in  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  restriction  o4  the 
lands  that  the  States  may  choose  i$  un- 
fair and  unrealistic,  lyfany  of  the  Origi- 
nal school  sections  taken  back  bf  the 
Federal  Government  have  proved  rich  in 
minerals,  particularly  gas.  oil,  andjura- 
nlum.  Tet  luder  the  law.  our  States 
cannot  replace  these  lands  unless 'they 
can  find  other  public-domain  land^  not 
mineral  in  character.  ] 

In  an  era  when  exploratory  wets  go 
15,000  feet  down;  when  new  miiierals 
and  new  uses  for  those  minerals  are  be- 
ing found  every  day.  it  is  virtuaUj  im- 
possible to  find  any  land  not  min^al  in 
character.  | 

My  legislation  would  remove  thalt  re- 
striction. The  States  would  be  I  per- 
mitted to  select  land  to  compensate  them 
for  their  losses  without  this  bar.  [  The 
Federal  Government,  however,  woiild  be 
protected  in  that  a  State  could  not  choose 
land  in  a  producing  status  or  on  a  known 
geologic  structiure  of  a  producing  l)il  or 
gas  field.  Thus  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  proven  production  on 
the  Federal  domain  is  amply  protected. 

It  appears  to  me  only  simple  justice 
to  the  public-land  States  involved  for 
Congress  to  make  available  revenue 
sources  already  dedicated  for  the  I  sup- 
port of  their  schools.  ' 

While  we  are  considering  broadening 
Federal  aid  for  education,  we  should  act 
to  make  available  Federal  grants  pro- 
vided for.  in  some  cases,  more  thin  60 
years  ago. 


too  fat  and  too  slow  to  catdi  JjU    So^  I' 
sicked  the  dog  on  them." 


thai 


WHY        DISCRIMINATE        AGAjNST 
TEACHERS  IN  TIMES  T.TTCF.  THE|BE? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  \inan- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  Houiefor 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extendi  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  jfrom 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^n  hi 
dead  earnest  about  the  United  States 
winning  this  race  for  scientific  suprem- 
acy. If  we  win  it.  we  must  remove  the 
present  tax  discrimination  against  teach- 
ers and  offer  greater  incentives  to  teacher 
growth.  A  lawyer  can  travel  across  the 
week  course  in  pediatrics.  His  expenses 
are  deductible.  A  doctor  can  takq  a  6- 
week  course  in  pediatrics.  His  expiens.^ 
are  deductible.  Not  so  with  a  teach^.  If 
he  takes  a  6-week  course  in  sufuner 
school,  his  expenses  are  not  deductible. 
I  think  we  should  not  only  remove  these 
barriers,  but  we  should  oflfer  every  in- 
centive. I 

My  attitude  is  about  like  the  following 
story.  There  was  a  group  of  small  Boy 
Scouts  relating  their  good  tvu-ns  in  $cout 
meeting.  Some  hashed  over  old  saws 
like  conducting  a  blind  man  acitss  a 
street  or  carrying  an  old  woman's  travel- 
ing bag.  But,  one  boy  had  a  goodltum 
that  was  really  original.  He  sa|d.  T 
saw  my  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BJ-own, 
nmning  for  the  bus.  and  I  felt  thevl  were 


THTS  COTTLO  BX  OUK  LAST  OPPOKTUITOfV 

THX  KACz  FOB  scixirrmc 


TO  wnc 


STTFB^CACT 

Gentlemen,  to  appear  before  jyou  thia 
morning  is  an  opportunity  thai  I  cher- 
ish and  one  for  which  I  am  krateful. 
Along  with  millions  of  Amerlcims.  I  am 
in  dead  earnest  about  winning  this  race 
for  scientific  supremacy,  because  who 
knows  but  that  this  could  be  iour  last 
oiHTortimity. 

In  Germany  I  once  saw  a  stattie  called 
Opportimity.  It  shows  a  Utile  bald- 
headed  man  with  only  one  tufi  of  hair 
as  a  forelock.  He  is  in  the  posture  of 
ninnlng  rapidly.  The  whole  idaa  is  that 
opportunity  must  be  grasped  by  ihe  fore- 
lock when  it  is  coming  ton  ard  u^;  it  can- 
not be  grabbed  from  behind  on0e  it  has 
passed.  0\xr  very  existence  might  de- 
pend on  grasping  today's  opportunity  to 
maintain  ^scientific  supremacy,  and  I  fop 
one  am  xmwilling  to  go  along  with  those 
who  say  we  cannot  affojd  to  fave  oiur 
own  necks  or  with  those  who  throw  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  scientific  prog- 
ress. I 

As  Adm.  Hymen  Rickover  recently 
declared : 

The  powerful  thrust  of  sputnik>  launch- 
ing device  did  more  than  penetrate  outer 
space.  It  pierced  the  thick  armor  encasing 
our  complacent  faith  In  Amerida's  •  •  • 
technological  supremacy.  It  blasted  the 
comfortable  conviction  that  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  personal  Independence  •  •  • 
can  science  and  scientists  flourish. '  It  shook 
the  belief  •  •  •  that  a  high  stttidard  of 
material  well-being  la  both  the;  outward 
manifestation  and  the  necaaaary  J  basis  for 
technological  progress. 

It  did  greatest  damage  to  our  trust  in  the 
American  educational  system — up  to  now 
almost  as  sacrosanct  as  molherhooc. 

Sputnik  may  well  be  the  catalyst  which 
brings  about  drastic  and  long  overdue  r«- 
forms  in  utilizing  the  Nation's  loteUectaal 
capacities.  It  may  thus  do  In  ntatters  of 
the  Intellect  what  Pearl  Harbor  did  In  mat- 
ters Industrial  and  military.  •  •  '•  toe  found 
then  that  in  a  national  emergency]  we  could 
take  prompt  and  vigorous  action  and  per- 
form industrial  miracles,  so  I  am  convinced 
we  can  now  take  similar  action  an#  perfcmn 
educational  miracles.  (The  Balaace  Sheet 
on  Education,  published  by  the  TbAmas  Alva 
Edison  Foundation.)  j 

The  bills  before  us  today  will  help  to 
clear  away  dangerous  and  unwarranted 
obstructions  to  educational  progress 
and,  in  addition,  stimulate  that  progress. 

OKKATn  TIACREB  INCENTIVKS  A  NxdcBBITT 

The  psychologist.  Flemmlng,  said. 
"Tell  me  a  boy's  I.  Q.  and  I  wilftell  you 
what  he  might  be  able  io  do;  but  show 
me  what  a  boy  wants  to  do  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  he  will  do."  [ 

The  win  to  do  is  probably  thd  greatest 
moUvatIng  power  in  human  iehavlor. 
It  is  this  motivating  power  that  Ameri- 
can education  needs  in  great^  abun- 
dance. It  definitely  must  be  s\4>Plied  in 
ever-increastng  quantity. 

Donald  C.  McOraw.  of  McCtraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  says:  T 

As  far  as  financial  Incentives  |are  con- 
cerned, we  have  virtuaUy  socialized  the  aca- 
demic profession.  •  •  •  Ironically,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  deliberately  iind  succeasfully 
used  capltaUsUc  incentlvee  to  improve  its 
educational  system. 
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The  National  Fkhicatian  Association 
places  the  average  college  faculty  salary 
at  a  little  more  than  the  average  tTvv>tnf 
of  the  industrial  workers  In  the  United 
States.  The  average  faculty  salary  is 
anmnd  $4,100  for  instructors  and  $5,730 
for  associate  professors,  while  the  fac- 
tory workers  in  1956  received  $4,580. 

Alexander  Korol,  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  points  out  ttiat 
the  head  of  a  department  in  a  Russian 
university  can  receive  6.000  rubles— or 
about  $7,200  per  year— a  month  based 
upon  relative  purchasing  power  which 
is  eight  times  the  income  of  the  average 
Russian  worker. 

McGraw  points  out  further  that  the 
Russian  spread  of  the  income  between 
a  full  professor  and  the  lowest  academic 
professor  ts  greater  than  15  to  1.  while 
in  the  United  States  full  professors  earn 
twice  as  much  as  beginning  instructors. 
The  president  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  the  highest  paid  man  in  the 
nation.  Russian  teachers  of  science  are 
given  country  h(»nes,  vacations,  maids, 
chauffeurs,  and  cars,  and  are  placed  in 
a  class  with  the  elite.  Furthermore,  top 
science  students  need  not  worry  about 
much  of  anything  except  keeping  up 
their  grades. 

WX  CAKMUT  KAVK  SCISMIIBTB  WITHOUT 

I  or  scnofCB 


Now.  we  cannot  have  scientists  with- 
out teachers  of  science,  and  it  is  not 
likely  the  colleges  can  attract  and  gradu- 
ate m  the  immediate  future  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  yoimg  men  and  women 
to  meet  the  manpower  needs  in  edu- 
cation—National Policies  Commission. 
Manpower  and  Education,  page  115. 

The  same  Commission  says: 

In  recrxiltlng  teachers  there  must  be  ex- 
tensive provision  for  inservice  training  as 
contrasted  with  preservice  training. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Beyond  the  High  School  states 
that— 

The  moet  critical  bottleneck  of  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  edticatton  in  the  United 
States  is  the  mounting  shortage  of  excellent 
teachers.  •  •  •  Colleges  and  unlversltiee 
have  foimd  themselves  at  a  growing  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  the  professional 
manpower  nuu'ket. 

This  committee  estimates  that  by  1970 
there  will  be  only  one  new  ¥tL  D.  avail- 
able for  every  four  or  five  new  college 
teachers  needed,  and  that  unless  some- 
thing unusual  happens  our  percentage  of 
Ph.  D.'s  on  the  college  faculties  will  drop 
from  the  present  40  percent  to  20  per- 
ceni — second  report  to  the  President, 
page  30. 

The  best  estimates  I  can  find  are  that 
unless  college  faculty,  buildings,  and  fa- 
cilities are  provided  at  a  faster  rate  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  by  1970 
one  out  of  every  three  students  a]n>lyinc 
for  admission  will  be  turned  away. 

The  President's  committee  says: 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  become  Increas- 
ingly a  society  of  students  it  must  also  be- 
come increasingly  a  society  of  teachers.  •  •  • 
If  an  unwelcome  choice  were  required  be- 
tween preserving  quality  and  expanding 
enrollments,  then  quality  sboiUd  be  pre- 
ferred; because  It  woiOd  do  nelthw  Indi- 
vidual nor  the  Nation  any  good  to 
masquerade  mass  production  of  mediocrity 
CIV i3 


under  the  gulae  a<  higher  edueatton.  The 
Nation  needs  both  quality  and  quantity. 
and  it  can  have  both  U  It  desires  to  do  to. 
(CommlsBlon  on  Bli^ier  Bdoeatton.  p.  4.) 

While  I  was  In  California  this  fall  I 
asked  the  dean  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  my  old  alma  mater,  USC.  how 
many  teachers  he  had  in  practice  teach- 
ing. He  repUed.  "406."  I  asked  him 
how  many  were  preparing  to  teach  math 
and  science.  He  repUed,  "Seven.  In- 
dustry is  picking  off  our  prospective 
math  and  seietx^e  teachers  down  in  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years  so  fast  that 
they  are  not  even  leaving  us  seed  com." 

I  can  your  attention  to  the  above  facts 
merely  to  show  that  unusual  incentives 
to  teachers  must  be  provided,  and  very 
soon.  The  bills  before  you  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  just  one  small,  but  Im- 
portant, step  in  this  dh-ection. 

TSX  LEAST  WX  CAH  DO  IB  XEXOVK  TAX  DTHC'KIMI- 

MsnoH  AOADver  tbachb  ncntovxMxivT 

Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  granting  tax  deduction  for  nec- 
essary business  and  professional  ex- 
penses has  been  liberally  interpreted  in 
areas  other  than  teaching.  Business 
executives  with  little  restraint  dine  on 
filet  mignon  and  occupy  fancy  hotel 
suites,  deducting  the  costs  as  necessary 
exi>enses.  A  lawyer  may  attend  a  tax 
Institute  or  a  bar  association  conven- 
tion in  London,  a  doctor  may  take  a 
refresher  course  In  pediatrics  or  an 
actor  may  enroll  in  physical  culture  to 
lose  weight  and  these  expenses  are  tax 
deductible. 

This  is  not  so  with  the  teacher.  If 
he  attends  summer  school,  enrolls  in  an 
extension  course  during  the  winter  or 
takes  a  semester  off  to  "brush  up,"  the 
expenses  are  not  deductible  unless  he 
was  forced  by  administrative  edict  to 
take  the  extra  schooling. 

Only  after  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  May  V»,  1950.  in  ttie  ease  of  Hill 
against  Commissioner,  did  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  concede  even  to  allow 
the  deductions  for  courses  required  by 
administrative  edict.  However,  the 
IRS  still  interpreted  the  court's  decision 
in  the  most  restrictive  possible  fashion. 

The  IRS  would  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct the  cost  of  their  voluntary  educa- 
tion providing  it  does  not  advance  their 
skills,  is  of  short  duration  and  does  not 
carry  academic  credit.  The  drawing  of 
this  line  is  unfortunate  and  arbitrary. 
It  means  that  the  method  used  by  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  to  keep  abreast  of  pro- 
fessional developments  is  tax  deductible, 
because  their  method  does  not  involve 
the  granting  of  academic  credit.  How- 
ever, the  method  used  by  teachers  to 
keep  abreast  of  changes  Is  not  tax  de- 
ductible, because  academic  credit  is 
given.  The  aim  in  both  cases  is  the 
same,  and  the  tax  treatment  should  be 
the  same.  Doctors  and  lawyers  imques- 
tionably  increase  their  skills  and  iirestige 
by  attending  such  courses,  just  as  teach- 
ers do. 

This  unfortunate  discrimination  places 
a  premium  on  stagnation  in  education, 
where  dynamism  is  most  urgently  need- 
ed. Every  year  new  scientific  develop- 
ments turn  scientific  teachings  of  the 
past  Into  the  outdated  theory  or  folk- 


lore. Yet  sdenee  teachers  cannot  even 
deduct  their  necessary  expenditiues  to 
ke^  abreast  in  their  fields,  because  tht 
best  available  metbod  for  them  to  do  so 
is  to  take  college  courses,  and  these  are 
disallowed  by  IRS. 

The  IRS  has  argued  that  the  reason 
other  deductions  are  allowed,  such  as  for 
the  spangled  tights  of  an  entertainer,  is 
because  those  expenses  are  necessary  for 
his  employment.  However,  there  is  no 
greater  need  for  a  doctor  to  take  his 
voluntary  refresher  course  or  the  lawyer 
to  attend  his  voluntary  tax  institute  than 
for  a  teacher  to  take  voluntary  course- 
work  in  his  field.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  end  this  discrimination  against  those 
who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  help. 

UlCOVAI.     or     THS     TAX     DMCaiMUIATlOW     KAS 
OZBSB    ADVAMTACBS 

Removal  of  the  tax  discriminatioa 
against  teachers  is  not  only  required 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  but  it  may  have 
a  greater  in^Mict  on  education  per  dollar 
of  cost  than  any  program  the  Fe^ral 
Government  might  consida*. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  ex- 
tremely small.  Compare  a  probable  rev- 
enue loss  of  $15  million  to  $18  million 
annually  with  the  billion  dollar  educa- 
tional assistance  program  Congress  will 
consider  this  year. 

Tet  the  impact  of  this  small  expense 
will  be  great,  because  it  will  be  an  in- 
centive for  teachers  to  be  on  top  of  their 
field,  and  it  will  only  help  the  teachers 
who  are  sacrificing  the  most  to  stimu- 
late their  students.  From  the  stand- 
point of  impact,  compare  this  with  a 
salary  increase  to  teachers.  Although 
this  is  greatly  needed,  it  suffers  from  the 
handicap  that  the  immediate  Impact  is 
a  blanket  one,  covering  equally  the  alert 
and  the  stagnant.  Or  c(Mnpare  the  tax 
deduction  program  for  teachers'  educa- 
tion with  a  tax  deduction  on  student  ex- 
penses. This  might  be  meritorious,  but 
it  wovUd  help  the  wealthy,  who  don*t 
need  it,  even  more  than  the  poor  who 
are  in  lower  tax  brackets.  The  impact 
of  the  tax  deduction  for  teachers  who 
advance  their  own  training  would  help 
only  the  deserving.  It  would  also  enable 
many  additional  teachers  who  must  now 
seek  summer  work  to  attend  summer 
school  or  take  evening  classes. 

A  final  argiiment  in  favor  of  this  tsrpe 
of  assistance  is  that  it  involves  no  Fed- 
eral control  and  in  no  way  expands  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  Many  Congressmen 
who  want  to  assist  education,  but  who 
are  concerned  about  Federal  control, 
should  wholeheartedly  and  promptly 
support  this  type  of  program  with  great 
enthusiasm.  My  bUl.  H.  R.  6131,  limits 
deductions  for  professional  improve- 
ments to  $M0.  I  would,  however,  make 
no  objection  to  any  unendment  which 
would  place  the  total  outlay  in  the  tax 
exemption  column. 


CHANGING  PARTY  APTOJATTON 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  ttie  Raooao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DEIliAY.  lit.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1957, 1  notified  the  people  of  my 
constituency  that  henceforth  I  consid- 
ered myself  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  would  support  the  candidate 
of  that  party  and  its  policies  and  pro- 
gram. Inasmuch  as  I  had  been  elected 
to  the  85th  Congress  as  a  Republican.  I 
did,  on  November  1.  1957,  notify  the  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Josbpr  W. 
Martih,  Jr.,  that  thereafter  I  would  con- 
sider msrself  an  affiliate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  would,  if  permitted  to 
do  so,  attend  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  invited  to  attend 
such  a  caucus  on  January  14,  1958.  I 
make  this  statement  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  the  records  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  will  properly  por- 
tray my  present  party  aflUiation.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  Honoi-able  Joseph  W. 
Martih,  Jr..  on  November  1, 1957. 
HoxjBX  or  RxFSxsxNTATnrss, 
Washington.  D.  C.  November  1, 1957. 
Bon.  Jo8^>H  W.  Ma>tik,  Jk., 

Minority  Leader  of  th^  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  United 
States  Capitol,  WasiiiTigton.  D.  C. 

DcAS  Mr.  Martin:  This  la  to  ask  that  my 
Bame  be  withdrawn  from  the  rolls  of  the 
House  as  a  RepubUcan  Congressman.  After 
X  Tote  for  the  Democrat  gubernatorial  candi- 
date as  well  as  the  entire  Democrat  ticket  for 
Hudson  County,  N.  J..  In  the  general  election 
on  November  6,  1957,  I  wiU  offlclally  become 
•  member  of  the  Democrat  Party. 

I  have  notified  the  Democrat  State  com- 
inltteeman  and  the  Democrat  State  conunlt- 
teewoman  to  list  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Democrat  State  organization  and  to  notify 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Democrat 
Committee,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  that  I  wlU 
■It  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the  House  when 
the  next  session  of  Congress  convenes. 

Thanking  you  for  yovtr  many  past  courte- 
Cles  and  with  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VnrcKKT  J.  Dbxat. 


BBBIQNATION    FROM    COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 
tee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

jAtroun  10.  1968. 
Bon.  Sam  RATBxnur, 

The  Speaker.  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  United  States  Capi' 
tol,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAR  Mr.  Spkakkr:   Having  changed  my 
poUtlcs  from  RepubUcan  to  Democratic  dur- 
ing the  gubernatorial  campaign  In  New  Jersey 
last  year,  this  Is  my  official  resignation  from 
the  Hoiise  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  as  a  Republican  member. 
With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ViMCKNT  J.  DSLLAT. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  obj^tion. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  reports. 


The  SPEAKER    Without 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ker.  I 
ess  the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT    CONC 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Mk:ORMACK.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  'objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  I 
desire  to  make  a  brief  statement,  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  that  the  bill  sched- 
uled for  today  will  not  be  brought  up. 
The  reason  for  that  Is  that  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  considering  andther  rule. 
It  is  a  bill  that  was  reported  out  last 
session.  There  is  no  real  urg^cy.  The 
bill  will  be  programed  next  week. 

Also  I  desire  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  due  to  the  death  of  our  diar  friend. 
Matt  Neelt,  if  there  Is  any  rojlcall  on  a 
bill  that  will  be  brought  up  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday,  that  rollcall  wll^  be  post- 
poned to  Thursday.  The  otier  day  I 
announced  that  rollcalls  would  {take  place 
on  Wednesday  of  that  week  so  that 
Members  attending  the  funeral  services 
of  our  late  friend,  August  Andresen. 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  return. 
The  unfortunate  death  of  our  dear 
friend.  Matt  Neely,  took  pl^e  subse- 
quent to  that  announcement.  The  bur- 
ial will  be  on  Wednesday.  So  Ihat  if  any 
rollcalls  are  ordered  on  any  bill,  they 
Will  take  place  on  Thursday  Instead  of 
Wednesday. 


Inst 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaket.  I  offer  a 
resolution— House  Resolution  444 — and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideflation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Mn.TOi(  W.  OLnnr,  of  New 
Jersey,  be  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.         I 


The  resolution  was  agreed 


t 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  SPfcCIAL 
ORDERS  TODAY  , 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  special  or- 
ders entered  for  today  may  jbe  trans- 
ferred to  tomorrow.  J 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPRO- 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE 
PRIATION  BILL,  19!  8 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission 
has  already  been  granted  for  the  con- 
sideration tomorrow  afternoon  of  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill, 
1958.  which  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations plans  to  report  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. In  that  connection  I  have  conferred 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tabbh]  .  and  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  points  of  ordpr  against 
this  bill  be  waived. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  8peak|er.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
at  this  point  that  I  do  not  Object  to  this 
request  because  it  simply  makes  in  order 
public  works  language  which  has  not  yet 
been  authorized,  the  transfierability  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  connected 
with  the  missiles  program.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  the  bill  tl^at  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I 

The  SPEAKfJR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  t^e  gentleman 
from  Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Kbllt  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rooxet)  ,  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  mother. I 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  ^rmission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  graited  to: 

Mr.  Patmam,  for  30  minutes,  on  tomor- 
row and  Thursday,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.  ! 

Mr.  Bentlxy,  for  1  hour,  on  January  37. 

Mr.  Horan,  for  10  minut^,  on  tomor- 
row. I 

Mr.  Dennison,  for  1  hou^,  on  January 
27,  and  1  hour  on  January : 


EXTENSION  OF 

By  unanimous  consent.  Permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Oohgressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to:  j 

Mrs.  Kzs.  "     I 

Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia  anil  to  include  a 
speech  made  by  Hon.  Brodkb  Hats,  of 
Arkansas,  at  the  Walter  F.  Oeorge  School 
of  Law,  Mercer  Universityi  Mac<m,  Oa., 
on  November  1, 1957. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  inclwie  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  Written  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Nkal  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  1 

Mr.  Knox  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  T 

Mr.  Pellt  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MXTLTER. 

Mr.  Arends  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE  (X>NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Concurrent  resolutions  of  Ithe  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  ta^en  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  undeij  the  nile,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  CJon.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolirtlon  to 
create  a  joint  congressional  conunlttee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  sttkdy  and  Inves- 
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tlgatlon  of  an  matters  oonneeted  with  tb« 
election,  succession,  and  duties  Off  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vic*  President,  to  the  Oommltte* 
on  Rules. 

S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  a  compilation  of  materials  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  ColumbU  River  and  Its  tributaries,  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstnttlon. 


SENATE  ENROUjED  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calUng 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate with  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admlaalon  at  the 
State  at  Oregon  Into  the  Union. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  P. 
LAMBERTSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Avert]. 

Mr.  AVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  passlns  of  a  fonner  Member 
representing  the  First  District  of  t^an«tvT 
W.  P.  Lambertson.  of  Fairview,  Kans.,  on 
October  26, 1957. 

W.  P.,  or  Bill  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  his  friends,  was  bom  near 
Fairview.  Brown  County,  Kans.,  in  1880 
and  that  was  his  continuous  voting  resi- 
dence during  his  entire  life  span,  only 
being  away  from  Fairview  while  repre- 
senting the  First  District  Ic  the  Ccmgreas 
of  the  United  SUtes.  He  attended  pub- 
lic schools  there  acd  later  attended  Otta- 
wa University  at  Ottawa.  Kans..  as  well 
as  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  SchooL 

He  had  a  long  record  of  public  servtee. 
He  senred  as  a  representative  of  Brown 
County  m  the  Kansas  State  House  of 
Representatives  from  1909  to  1911.  and 
later  was  speaker  of  that  body  in  19I»- 
21.  Between  these  two  terms  in  the 
house  of  representatiTes  he  served  in 
the  state  senate,  rfpreaenthig  the  first 
Kansas  senatorial  district  from  1913  to 
1915.  He  was  etoeted  to  Confreas  first 
In  1927  and  lenred  7  suoceotTe  terms 
imtil  1945.  After  completing  his  Con- 
gressional career  he  returned  to  his  farm 
near  Fairview  and  resumed  his  first  pro- 
fession, that  of  a  farmer.  He  continued 
this  pursuit  mitil  the  time  of  his  death. 
Bfr.  Lambertson  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  most  effldmt  and  attractive  wife. 
Floy,  in  1953.  Surviving  the  former 
House  Member  are  two  sons,  Milan  and 
Alonzo  Lambertson,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robert  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Ferrlll 
Copeland. 

As  a  member  of  the  E^ansas  Legisla- 
ture and  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  Mr. 
Lambertson  was  known  as  a  rugged  In- 
dividualist, and  as  a  Member  who  was 
always  willing  to  clearly  state  his  views 
and  his  position  on  any  Issue  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
issue,  or  regardless  of  whether  his  posi- 
tion would  be  a  popular  one.  He  took 
direct  Issue  with  many  public  officials, 
even  including  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  ardent  foe  of 
communism  and  was  one  of  the  first 


Members  of  this  House  to  raise  his  voice 
to  warn  this  body  and  the  Nation  of  the 
Imminent  danger  of  communism  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  champions  for  the  authori- 
sation of  the  first  Un-American  Activi- 
ties  Committee,  chairmanned  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Martin  Dies. 

I  had  a  rather  unusual  association 
and  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lambertson. 
I  knew  him  first  as  a  State  legislattv 
and  a  friend  of  my  father's;  later  as  my 
Congressman,  and  then  as  a  constitu- 
ent; but  most  important  as  a  personal 
friend.  Although  not  always  in  agree- 
ment with  him.  I  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  His  death  brings  a  note  of  sad- 
ness to  every  Kansan.  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliation,  and  further  lowers  the 
curtain  on  a  colorful  epic  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kansas  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  through  the  1950's.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  period  guided  the  destiny  of 
Kansas  through  three  wars,  two  depres- 
sions, several  droughts,  and  witnessed 
the  plowing  up  of  the  sod  in  the  West 
and  the  development  of  the  great  petro- 
leum industry.  Their  wisdom  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty  helped  to  provide  us  with 
many  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy  today. 

Mr.  Lambertson  was  a  great  son  of 
Kansas,  and  a  loyal  and  honored  Member 
of  this  body.  His  death  is  a  los..  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Nation. 

William  P.  Lambebtbon 

The  death  of  former  Congressman  W.  P. 
Lambertson,  of  Fairview,  occiured  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  age  of  77.  Funeral  serrloe  was 
held  Tuesday.  At  the  request  of  the  chil- 
dren, this  writer  prepared  a  tribute  to  his 
old  friend,  which  was  read  at  the  service 
at  the  Fairview  Baptist  Church.  For  the 
benefit  of  lir.  Lambertaon's  friends  In  this 
coimty,  we  produce  It  here: 

"  'Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
her  Infinite  variety.'  I  think  Shakespeare's 
lines  might  be  transposed  to  apply  to  our 
departed  friend,  William  P.  LambertMn. 
For  well  on  to  a  half  century  he  provided 
the  poUUcal  life  of  his  State  and  Nation  with 
variety.  He  was  a  nonoonformlst.  With- 
out sacriflclng  in  any  degree  his  ideals  of 
personal  and  public  morality  and  Justice,  be 
simply  did  not  fit  into  the  common  mold  in 
which  the  general  run  of  public  servants  are 
sTisped 

"It  was  my  prlvUege  to  be  with  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  political  career.  I  was  chief 
citatk  of  the  iiouse  In  1900  wlien  Bill  LamlMrt- 
son  with  his  devoted  and  talented  wife  ar- 
rived, sent  down  as  Brown  County's  repre- 
sentative. He  confided  to  me  then  that  he 
expected  to  embark  on  a  p<^tlcal  career. 
Bow  well  he  adhered  to  that  resolution  is 
amply  proved  by  his  future  advances;  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  house.  Including  the  qieak- 
ershlp,  a  term  In  the  State  senate,  a  term  on 
the  board  of  administration,  eight  terms  In 
Congress,  service  as  county  commissioner  and 
mayor  of  his  town  of  Fairview.  I  know  of  no 
Kansan  who  approaches  this  record  In  years 
of  public  service.  And.  with  com  exception, 
all  the  oflloes  were  won  toy  popular  vote  of 
the  people. 

"In  all  his  periods  of  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative service,  I  never  knew  of  his  in- 
fluence being  subsidized  for  his  own  gain  by 
capitalistic  interests.  More  often,  when  he 
felt  the  cause  was  Just,  he  would  be  found 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  common  man. 

**He  had  an  ezeeptionaUy  retentive  mind, 
and  I  recall  no  Kansas  figure  who  excelled 
him  In  his  capacity  for  making  friends,  re- 
membering names  and  events. 

"Not  always  did  our  views  exactly  coincide, 
but  on  zare  occadons  when  our  opinions 


clashed,  we  granted  one  another  the  right 
to  his  own  belief,  and  respected  tb«t  priv- 
ilege. ^k>thlng  ever  oceinred  to  mar  th« 
caoee  friendship  that  existed  over  a  period  at 
a  half  oentiny  and  endured  to  the  end. 

"I  was  always  glad  that  no  office  or  duty 
ever  lured  him  away  permanently  from  tha 
home  where  he  was  bom.  As  a  fanner  he 
was  deeply  rooted  to  the  soU.  From  his  win- 
dow he  could  look  out  an  the  nndiilatlng 
fields  of  Brown  County  land,  and  behold  as 
fair  a  scene  as  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"The  passing  of  William  P.  Lambertson  will 
leave  a  void  In  the  comnmnl^,  and  beyond. 
In  the  pr<isence  and  hearing  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  here.  I  have  tried  to  avoM 
overstatement  or  Indulge  in  fulsome  flattery. 
Ycu  know  the  man  even  better  than  this 
writer  did.  But  I  am  glad,  as  I  know  you 
must  be.  that  he  was  vouchsafed  a  full  and 
useful  life.  His  chUdren.  relatives.  ^tvI 
friends  will  feel  bereft,  but  the  thoughts  at 
the  good  life  he  Uved  wUl  be  to  them  eve:  • 
poignant  and  fragrant  memory. 

-W.T.B.* 

[From  the  TopAa  (Kans.)  Dally  Capital  of 
November  2.  1957] 

Cur  SXRATTOM  Wrixxs 

Drove  to  Fairview  last  Tuesday  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  of  William  PumeU  Lam- 
bertson, for  whom,  during  his  16  years  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  and 
In  the  years  since,  we  oonoelved  a  slncera 
affection.  The  Baptist  Church  building 
filled;  it  took  half  an  hour  after  the  serv- 
ices— ^three  ministers  jMdd  tribute  to  "Ole 
Bill" — for  the  crowd  outside  to  oome  inatd* 
and  file  past  the  bier. 

BUl  Lambertson,  during  his  77  years,  had 
a  long  record  of  faithful  public  aervloe:  8 
years  In  tha  Kansas  House  of  Bepresentatlvea 
(speaker  In  1919  session) ;  4  years  hi  the  State 
•enate  (1918-17);  8  terms  in  Congress 
( 1929-1945) ;  mayor  of  Fairview;  county  com- 
missioner of  Bnnm  County,  term  ending 
year  before  his  death:  minority  msmbar 
State  Board  of  Administration  dmhag  tana 
of  Jonathan  Davts  as  governor. 

Tlie  farmer  from  Fairview  an  his  ntk  was 
a  fighting  nonconformist.  A  RepubUcan  In 
politics,  he  became  a  stalwart  supportar  tn 
Congress  of  the  policies  and  prograxM  at 
Ftmnklln  D.  Booeevelt  natu  nOR  made  his 
"quarantine  spaaeti''  durtag  his  aeeond  term, 
committing  tha  Unltad  States  to  World  War 
n  several  years  in  advance;  at  that  point 
Lambertson  became  an  Amerloa  flrster  and 
a  severe  and  vociferous  critic  of  FDR  and 
most  of  the  New  Deal  philosophy. 

UntU  World  War  n  came  along,  with  early 
and  almost  dally  Congressional  cammlttaa 
meetings,  Bill  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  "Kansas  daylight  golfing  club"  that 
played  early  morning  golf  on  Washington 
public  courses.  Incidentally,  he  swung  Just 
about  the  sweetest  two-iron  of  any  amateur 
golfer  we  have  known.  Other  early-bird 
golfers  Included  Representatives  Clifford 
Hope,  >d  H.  Bee*,  the  late  U.  S.  Onver  and 
his  secretary,  Busswll  Jones,  Frank  Carlson 
(now  Senator),  tha  late  James  O.  Strong  of 
Blue  Rapids,  and  yours  truly — ^with  occa- 
sional visitors  from  home. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  these  golfing  es- 
curslons  was  the  way  Bill  got  us  out  of  a 
pc41ce  station.  Tliat  partteular  morning 
Rep.  (now  Senator)  Fkancis  H.  Came  at  Baatb. 
Dakota  was  along;  Ed  Boa  and  I  believe 
Faavx  CasLBOK  also  were  In  Uie  party.  Bill 
"chauffed"  us.  On  the  way  back  we  reached 
the  Washington  Puiillc  Library  a  few  minutes 
after  8  o'clock.  GeneraUy  we  reached  that 
point  a  few  minutes  before  8,  when  '*no  left 
turn'  sign  went  up.  lliis  mcming  It  was 
iq>.  but  Bm  failed  to  notice  It.  AUofuswaM 
esoMted  to  nsarest  poUc*  statian.  aeaitad  in 
outer  oflioe  untU  the  lien  tenant  would  see 
us.  before  we  were  booked.  A  sergeant  kept 
his  eye — and  it  turned  out,  both  ears — on  us. 
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BtU  aroM  to  the  oeea«lon.  Hk  soliloquized: 
nres.  It's  true  rm  a  Member  of  Congress." 
Sergeant  cocked  an  ear.  "It's  true  I  am  a 
member  of  tbe  Houar  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee." Sergeant  leaned  forward,  both  ears 
coclced.  "Come  to  think  of  It.  I  am  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  handles 
the  District  of  Columbia."  The  sergeant 
was  on  his  way  to  the  lieutenant's  ofBce  with 
that.  The  lieutenant  emerged,  and  a  pleas- 
ant time  was  had  by  all. 

[Itom  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  28,  1957] 

W.  P.  LAMBxrrsoic  8xavn>  nc  Housa — ^Kansas 
BCPTTBLICAK.  MzicBEa  Fkom  1928  TO  1944. 
Diss  at  77 — ^Fox  or  Roosevelt 

Hiawatha,  Kans..  October  27.— William 
P.  Lambertson,  Republican  Representative 
from  Kaneas  from  1928  to  1944,  died  yester- 
day en  route  to  a  hospital  from  his  home 
In  Palrvlew.  Hla  age  was  77.  Tlie  cauae  of 
death  was  not  Immediately  determined. 

IiCr.  Lambertson,  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
was  defeated  In  the  1944  Republican  primary 
by  Albert  IC.  Cole,  who  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Mr.  Cole  is  now  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

BunrlTlng  are  two  sons,  the  Reverend  Milan 
X^unbertson.  of  Kansas  City,  and  Alonzo 
Lambertson.  of  Falrvlew;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Robert  Reynolds,  of  Hiawatha,  and  Mrs.  Per- 
mi  Copeland,  of  Tucson.  Ariz.;  a  slater  and 
two  half-sisters. 

•  •  •  e  • 

In  1940  be  said  deserving  aetors  and 
•otressea  were  being  deprived  of  Pederal  re- 
lief because  Communlete  had  taken  over  key 
poets  in  the  theatrical  profession  in  Mew 
York.  He  charged  that  seven  Communlsta 
were  on  the  Actors'  Mquitj  Association  gov- 
erning council. 

Bert  Lytell,  president  of  the  association, 
denied  the  charges  and  asked  Bepresenta- 
tlvt  MAsmr  Dob,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  to 
investigate  them. 

In  1942  the  association  approved  in  a  refer- 
endum of  Ite  membership  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  barring  commu- 
alate,  Nazis,  and  Fascists  from  h^Ming  office 
or  being  employed  by  the  union. 

As  an  outcome  of  Mr.  Lambertson's  charges, 
3  vice  presidents  and  8  council  members  had 
resigned,  asserting  Comm\inlsts  controlled 
the  organization. 

BAasrOOTED  CONOKESSMAN 
Mr.  Lambertson  was  known  in  Washington 
•s  the  barefooted  Congressman.  He  got  up 
at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  play  golf 
barefooted.  Be  said  he  never  wore  a  dress 
suit. 

He  was  bom  on  a  farm  at  Falrvlew  and 
attended  Ottawa  (Kans.)  University  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  He  then 
went  back  to  farming  and  made  a  suc- 
of  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  my  remarks  certain  news- 
paper editorials  and  articles  written 
about  our  deceased  colleague  and,  fur- 
ther, that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRj)  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lambertson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 

my  colleague  from  Kansas,  the  senior 

member  of  the  delegation  [Mr.  Rzks]. 

.     Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

i'ioin  with  my  colleagues  in  pajrlng  tribute 

to  the  memory  of  a  former  Member  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  from  Kansas, 
the  Honorable  William  P.  La|nbertson, 
vho  has  passed  on  to  his  rewatrd. 

Mr.  Lambertson  was  a  Memlier  of  this 
House  when  I  first  came  to  Wtlshington. 
I  served  with  Mr.  Lambertsoti  over  a 
period  of  18  years.  During  that  time 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Bill  Lambertson,  as  he  was  familiarly 
known,  was  a  man  of  keen  inttf  lect.  He 
was  a  student  of  Government  atairs.  He 
was  well  informed.  He  reached  conclu- 
sions with  respect  to  matters  of  state 
after  careful  study  anu  deliberation.  He 
had  fixed  opinions.  He  was  determined 
in  his  Views.  He  did  not  hesitwe  to  take 
a  stand  on  public  issues.  "Wnen  once 
committed,  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
promise, but  you  always  knew  where  he 
stood.  He  was  described  by  many  of  his 
friends  as  a  rugged  individualst. 

He  worked  hard.  He  was  sincere.  He 
was  deeply  religious.  He  wai  loyal  to 
his  State.  He  was  devoted  to!  his  fam- 
ily and  to  his  coimtry.  Our  Sympathy 
goes  out  to  the  members  of  1^  family 
who  survive. 

Thzbz  Is  No  Dcatb 
There  Is  no  death:  the  stars  go  < 

To  rise  upon  some  other  shore. 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jeweled  ero|ra 

Tbey  shine  f orevermor*. 

There  Is  no  death;  the  dust  we  tre*  I 
Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit. 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death;  although  we  _ 

When  beautiful  familiar  forma 
That  we  have  learned  to  love 

Are  torn  from  ovi  embracing 


Although  with  bowed  and  breakl 
With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread 


heart. 


We  bear  their  senseless  dust  to  ear^ 
And  say  that  they  are  dead.  I 

They  are  not  dead;  they  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  l^e 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

Tho'  disenthralled  and  glorified. 

They  still  are  here  and  love  us  ye  ; 
The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behln  I 

They  never  can  forget. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tabzr].  ! 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Bill  Lambertson  very  well  from  the  time 
he  first  came  to  the  House  of  Hepresent- 
atives.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  work  here  in 
the  House.  He  was  a  valuablt  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Approprialtions  and 
always  could  be  counted  on  to  vote  for 
those  things  which  were  in  t|ie  public 
interest.  He  always  had  courage  enough 
to  stand  up  and  say  what  hei  thought. 
I  found  him  a  very  fine  man  to  work 
with  and  one  who  was  absolutely  de- 


pendable and  always  striving 
the  Government  better. 

I  extend  to  the  family  of  the!  deceased 
my  sincerest  sympathy. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gfentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  most 
tribute. 

Mr.   REED.    Mr.   Speaker, 


a  colleague  with  whom  I  ha 'e  served 


to  make 


eloquent 


passes  away,  I  always  fe^  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  Hon.  William  P.  Lambert- 
son, of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  whom 
I  served  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  March  4,  1929,  to  Jacfuary  3,  1945, 
^as  a  unique  and  interestiilig  character, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
integrity.  [ 

We  were  close  personal  f  rjiends,  and  at 
that  time  we  were  both  interested  in 
playing  golf.  "Bill,"  as  he  Was  affection- 
ately known  by  his  coUeagujes,  had  a  dry 
wit  and  a  keen  sense  of  huiQor.  One  day 
when  driving  home  from  the  golf  course 
he  entered  a  one-way  str^t  from  the 
wrong  end.  A  policeman  arrested  him. 
"Bill"  made  no  protest  wlien  taken  to 
the  police  station.  When  ttsked  by  the 
Judge  who  he  was,  "Bill"  replied  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  Congressi  There  was 
consternation  in  the  courtroom,  and 
abject  apologies  were  made  by  the  Judge, 
much  to  the  amusement  lof  the  Con- 
gressman. ' 

Representative  Lamberts<)n  was  a  dill- 
gent  and  able  legislator,  espiecially  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.  My  con^cts  with  my 
friend  by  letter  continued  through  the 
years  up  to  almost  the  time!  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  grand,  good  man,  and  a  fine 
American.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  bis 
family  and  friends  in  thltlliine  of  tbeir 
bereavement. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Ilfr.  Speaker, 
I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  c^Ufl»gue  and 
friend.  Hon.  WilliAin  P.  LikberUoD,  of 
XansM. 

He  had  a  distinguished  Career  In  the 
public  service,  serving  scale  8  years  In 
the  Kansas  House  of  Reireeentatlvet. 
including  1  term  as  Ita  speaker,  serving  4 
jears  in  the  Kansas  Seiutte  land  in  other 
official  capacities  in  his  iative  State, 
and  serving  here  in  this  House  for  some 
16  years  from  1929  to  1945. 1 

I  knew  him  weU  because  we  tenred  to- 
gether for  many  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  which  he  brought 
ability,  independence,  and;  strength  of 
character. 

He  made  a  fine  contribution  to  those 
whom  he  represented  and  to  the  welfare 
of  his  coimtry.  i 

I  offer  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  his  famil:^  and  others 

close  to  him.  ^ 
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THE  LATE   HONORABLE  MATTHEW 
MANSFIELD  NEBLY 


lair   recog- 
ITest  Virginia 

er.  It  Is  with 
call  the  at- 


The    SPEAKER.    The 
nizes  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  Baxuty]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Sj  .„ 

a  deep  sense  of  loss  that 

tention  of  my  colleagues  tolthe  death  of 
West  Virginia's  senior  Senator,  Matthxw 
Mansfield  Neely,  who  in  addition  to  his 
long  record  of  outstanding  service  in  the 
other  body,  also  served  with  equal  abil- 
ity for  a  numb«*  of  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  great  statesman  ^rst  came  to 
Congress  in  1913.  President  Wilson 
named  the  late  John  W.  Davis,  then 
representing  the  First  Congnessional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia,  as  SoUcitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Young  Nbklt. 
best    known   to   his    close!  friends    as 


"Matt."  was  elected  at  a  special  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Davis. 

I  am  sure  our  distinguished  Speaker 
will  recall  Mr.  Nkclt  came  to  Congreae 
during  the  first  term  that  launched  the 
remarkable  career  of  service  by  Mr.  Rat- 
BURif.  that  began  45  years  ago. 

Among  the  many  and  glowing  tributes 
paid  this  great  American,  I  like  most  of 
all  the  editorial  comments  in  today's 
daily  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

The  Post  editorial  writer  said,  and  I 
quote: 

West  Virginia's  coal  miners  and  organized 
labor  In  general  lost  their  znoet  eloquent,  un- 
tiring, and  Inflexible  Pederal  servant  in  the 
death,  at  83,  of  Senator  Matthcw  ICanstixlo 
Nkklt.  His  fellow  Senators  lost  one  of  their 
hardest  working  colleagues  and.  for  all  his 
barbed  prose  in  a  tough  campaign,  a 
thoughtful,  kind,  and  courtly  peer.  Unfor- 
tuately  the  highest  tribute  which  the  Senate 
could  pay  to  Matt  Nkklt  will  probably  not 
be  paid.  But  if  he  oould.  be  would  undoubt- 
edly aek  that  the  euloglea  be  abort  and  that 
the  committee  meetings.  Just  for  once,  aU 
start  on  time.  Never  has  the  Senate  bad  a 
more  determined  foe  of  wasted  words  and 
wasted  hours. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1958,  said: 

In  a  poUtleal  career  spanning  half  a  oen- 
tury.  Mr.  Mcnr  seldom  fonook  the  roto  of 
the  eonunon  man's  David  ssslrlng  out  the 
Oollath  of  the  special  interests. 

Twenty-five  years  In  the  Senate,  nearly 
another  10  In  the  Bouse  of  Repreeenutlvee 
and  still  SDOtber  4  as  Oovemor  of  bis 
native  Weet  Virginia  spelled  out  his  serv- 
ice in  high  elective  office. 

But  before  going  to  the  House  in  a  special 
election  In  191S,  Mr.  Nkklt  put  In  a  years 
as  mayor  of  Palrmont,  W.  Vs.,  where  be  prac- 
ticed law,  and  another  9  years  as  clerk  of  the 
Weet  Virginia  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  NrsLT's  repuUtlon  as  a  liberal  and 
friend  of  Ubor.  won  early  In  his  Oom^res- 
slonal  career,  earned  him  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  fight  for  the  New  Deal  and  Pair 
Deal.  Pew  so  enlisted  brought  as  much  fire 
to  the  campaign.  He  was  an  orator  of  the 
old  school,  and,  if  there  was  anything 
stronger  than  his  convictions,  it  was  the 
caustic  bite  of  his  tongue. 

Senator  Neixt  also  led  some  memorable 
flghU.  His  was  the  biU  in  1950  that  eventu- 
aUy  llberalteed  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
voted  by  the  Ecpubllcan  80th  Congress.  And 
battling  for  suffrage  for  the  District  of  CJo- 
limibia.  he  said  citizens  there  were  "ship- 
wrecked on  a  voiceleee,  votelees  Island  in 
the  midst  of  the  greateet  ocean  of  democracy 
In  the  world." 

At  times.  Senator  Nkklt  opposed  his  own 
self-interest  in  taking  up  battles.  Thus  it 
was  that  his  fight  in  1846  for  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  taken  up  as  he 
himself  was  making  a  periodic  poUtical  come- 
back, undoubtedly  was  a  factor  in  his  faUure 
to  win  reelection  to  the  House  in  IMS. 

Senator  Nkklt  never  was  the  all-oonquw- 
Ing  hero  at  the  polls.  Pour  political  defeaU 
accounted  for  the  8  years  he  had  spent  out- 
side public  service  since  1808.  But  in  each 
instance  the  setback  was  more  a  party  than 
a  personal  defeat — and  each  time  he  r^m^ 
back  stronger  than  ever. 

The  Harding  landslide  In  1920  cost  Mr. 
Nkklt  election  for  a  fifth  consecutive  House 
term.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  but  went  down  to  defeat  with 
Alfred  K.  Smith  In  seeking  to  be  returned 
In  1928.  He  won  another  Senate  term  in 
1930,  was  reelected  in  1930.  and  was  elected 
Governor  in  1840. 

Two  years  later,  itr.  Nkb.t  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  get  back  to  the  Senate.    He  won 
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a  House  term  again  in  1044,  only  to  lose 
again  in  the  Republican  sweep  of  i»i6.  He 
got  back  to  the  Senate  to  stay  in  1948. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Nkklt  had  strong 
support  from  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  United 
Mine  Workers.  And  through  the  years,  Mr. " 
L«wls  oould  oount  on  the  Senator's  support, 
whether  for  a  mine-safety  blU  or  a  measure 
to  impoae  quotas  on  oil  Imports. 

Mr.  Nkklt  was  bom  November  9.  1874.  on 
a  farm  near  Groves.  W.  Va..  the  son  of  a 
country  physician.  He  was  of  Scottish, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  deeoent,  but  his  ancestors 
had  been  in  the  country  since  Revolutionary 
days.  His  college  studies  were  interrupted 
by  service  In  the  West  Virginia  Volimteers 
dur^g  the  Spanish-American  War,  but  he 
returned  to  get  arts  and  law  degrees  from 
West  VlrglnU  University. 

In  the  process,  he  won  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key,  numerous  oratorical  honors,  and  the 
medal  for  being  the  best-drilled  cadet  in  the 
BChool's  military  department. 

Por  nearly  2  years  before  his  death,  the 
ailing  Senator  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  Betheeda  (Md.>  Naval  Hospital.  In  May 
1956  he  iinderwent  an  operation  after  hav- 
ing suffered  a  severe  attack  of  sciatica.  In 
November  of  that  year,  he  fractured  his  hip. 

When  Oongrees  convened  on  January  7. 
the  Senator  appeared  in  a  wheelchair.  After 
46  minutes,  he  returned  to  the  hospital. 

Senator  Nkklt  was  married  in  1908  to  Miss 
Alberta  Claire  Bamage.  of  Palrmont.  There 
are  three  children,  John  C,  a  Baltimore  In- 
ternal revenue  employee;  Alfred,  a  Palrmont 
attorney:  and  Mrs.  Oorinne  Mealy  Pettit. 
Oharleeton,  8.  O. 

Be  beaded  the  1901-M  ertOM  Invaeeigatlon 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  Robert  V, 
Mturay  as  ehief  of  police  and  Uter  praised 
Chief  Murray  and  bis  men  for  anticrlme 
achievements. 

Senator  NaB.T  was  a  stormy  petrel  la  West 
Virginia  polities  from  1908,  when  he  Jumped 
Into  the  political  swim  as  mayor  of  Palr- 
mont, W.  Vs.,  and  in  national  affairs  sUiee 
191S. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Neely  and  the 
members  of  this  wonderful  family.  The 
Nation,  the  State,  and  the  Pairmount 
community  have  lost  an  outstanding 
man,  an  outstanding  statesman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAn.KY.  At  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

McCORMACKl . 

Mr.  McCORlklACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  United  States  Senator  Matthzw 
M.  Neelt  takes  from  our  ranks  one  of 
the  most  sincere,  courageous,  and  color- 
ful legislators  of  our  Nation's  history; 
a  man  of  deep  faith,  of  strong  idealism. 
Senator  Nkklt  dedicated  his  life  to 
fighting  for  those  measures  and  actions 
that  were  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
backbone  of  America,  the  workers,  the 
farmers,  and  the  small  and  independent 
businessman. 

Matt  Nekly  could  always  be  foimd  on 
the  side  of  the  exploited,  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  and  those  dis- 
criminated against. 

Matt  Neely  was  a  builder  in  moving 
America  a  better  country  in  which  to 
live.  He  stood  for  everything  that  was 
good,  noble,  and  uplifting. 

Matt  Neely  has  left  indelibly  his  im- 
print upon  the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory, a  constructive  imprint. 

The  country  has  lost  one  of  its  truly 
great  men.  West  Virginia  has  lost  one 
of  its  outstanding  citizens. 


To  Mrs.  Neely  and  her  aooe  and 
daughter,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympttOxf 
in  their  great  loes  and  sorrow. 

Mrs.  BZEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Weet  Virginia. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Johi  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Matthew  M.  Nbslt  whose 
death  on  Saturday  brought  great  sor- 
row here  and  in  his  home  State  of  West 
Virginia, 

Matthew  Neely  will  be  sadly  missed. 
His  long  years  of  distingrilshed  service  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  West  Virginila  were  spent 
in  rendering  outstanding  assistance  to 
the  people  he  so  ably  represented.  Sen- 
ator Neely  had  great  ability.  He  was 
a  dedicated  public  servant.  W»  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  brouglit  him  the 

respect  and  love  of  all  who  had  the  prlTl- 
lege  of  knowing  him  personally.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  SUtes  Senate  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  Members.  Weel 
Virginians  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend 
and  Senator  Nbbly's  family  has  leet  • 
devoted  husband  and  father.  I  join  my 
colleagues  In  extending  deepest  sympatliy 
to  the  f  amUy  of  this  great  Amerleaa 

Mr.  BAZUET.  Mr.  Speawer,  X  ack 
unaimous  consent  that  the  gentteman 
from  Weet  Virginia  [Mr.  NbalI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  poinl  In  th$ 

RlCOIB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetioB 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  West 
Virginia's  foremost  public  figures  passed 
away  on  Saturday  morning.  He  was  the 
Honorable  Matthew  MairsFtxLD  Neelt. 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
had  served  one  of  the  longest  continuing 
tenures  in  the  upper  House. 

He  was  steadfast  and  in  his  convic- 
tions and  had  the  courage  of  a  lion  in 
public  and  private  life. 

Although  there  were  many  who  did  not 
agree  with  the  causes  he  espoused,  it  was 
with  admiration  that  these  dissenters 
viewed  his  forthright  stand  on  matter* 
of  public  concern. 

His  long  career  had  embraced  service 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  as  well  as  a 
term  as  Governor  of  our  mutual  home 
State. 

This  long  course  of  public  service  be- 
gan in  1911  when  he  served  as  clerk  of 
the  house  of  delegates  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  Thereafter,  there 
were  only  a  bare  handful  of  years  when 
he  was  not  in  some  position  of  public 
trust  and  honor. 

Members  of  the  West  Virginia  delega- 
tion in  this  House.  I  am  certain,  feel  a 
great  sense  of  personal  loss.  I,  for  on  , 
am  grateful  in  the  remembrance  of  his 
kind  advice  and  counsel  in  a  great  many 
I>ersonal  ways  during  my  first  term  here 
in  the  83d  Congress. 

While  we  were  of  opposite  political 
faiths  and  philosophies,  we  shared  a 
community  of  interest  in  seeing  to  It 
that  the  welfare  of  West  Virginia  axMi 
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While  hi!  lub  mnem  had  pratcnted 
bin  froan  lutvluir  any  creat  bBprtet  on 
the  afFairs  of  the  Senate  for  3  yeaca.  ft  la 
the  prior  period  of  his  vigor  and  acttvtty 
that  win  make  him  lonff  rememlmed  by 
his  ooUeaguea*  friends,  and  fellow  West 
VlrKinlans. 

He  champiofned  many  causes  and  will 
be  recorded  by  history  as  cme  of  those  to 
be  found  In  the  forefront  of  any  valid 
liberal  cause. 

I  know  that  his  family,  eqpecially  Mrs. 
Neely  with  whom  Mrs.  Neal  and  I  are 
okl  friends,  will  feel  hialoss  keenly.  He 
will  be  mourned  by  a  wide  and  varied 
aflqiialntancieship. 

He  was  east  in  a  mold  which  has  no 
duplicate  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The 
people  of  West  Virginia  have  truly  lost  a 
great  dtfender  of  their  fundamental 
xighta  and  liberties. 

Mr.  BAYBX7RN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentlnnan 
from  Texas. 

Bfr.  RAYBUBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  MATTarw  Nult  touched  me 
veiy  deeply.  When  I  came  to  this  House 
he  was  a  Member  of  it.  He  served  here 
well;  he  served  excdlently  as  Oovemor 
of  his  State,  as  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  and  for  a  long  time  as 
Senator  from  that  great  State. 

Mazshbw  Nkblt  had  as  much  courage 
as  any  man  I  have  ever  served  with.  He 
had  tremendous  al^ty.  and  he  also  had 
the  facility  of  speech  to  express  himself. 
His  was  a  long,  full,  and  useful  life  in 
these  United  States  of  ours,  and  the 
world  is  better  for  his  having  passed  this 
way. 

Mr.  STAQQERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
family  and  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good 
friend — the  late  senior  Senator  of  West 
Virginia,  Matthew  MAWsnuj)  Neely,  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Neely  and  her  sons  and  daughter. 

Ix>ng  have  been  the  years  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  I  have  had  for  this  great 
West  Virginia  liberal  who  championed 
the  causes  of  labor  and  advanced  the 
progress  of  our  beloved  Mountain  State. 

I  recall  a  time  when  I  whs  quite  a  young 
lad  that  my  father,  Jacob  Staggers,  with 
great  admiration,  a^ed  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Neely  to  shake  hands  with 
me.  I  remember  well  the  straight  figure, 
the  penetrating  eyes,  and  the  friendly 
•mile— characteristics  that  identified 
Matthew  Nxblt  wherever  he  went. 

From  that  time  since.  Matthew  Neklt 
has  impressed  me  with  his  great  energy, 
self-reliance,  straightforwardness,  and 
his  armor  of  sureness.  I  often  wondered 
if  at  any  time  he  felt  that  he  might  be 
wrong,  or  maybe  just  a  little  mistaken. 
But  I  never  found  an  answer  to  that  feel- 
ing— always  he  seemed  to  be  so  sure. 

Although  many  times  we  did  not  agree. 
I  say  here  with  deepest  nejieet  and  grati- 
tude that  I  knew  Senator  Neklt  as  a 
friend,  as  a  leader  of  the  Donocratic 
Party  of  West  Virginia,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in  the 
Charleston  executive  mansion,  in   Uie 


House  of  Represeotattves.  ani  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Jfgi  he  pro- 
gressed up  the  ladder  of  fame,  lie  never 
-failed  to  keep  a  lifdine  open  between 
himself  and  the  people  bade  home. 
Knamiag  and  loving  people  was  his 
gxeatest  poBsession. 

Matthew  Neely  has  now  vacated  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  West  'Virginia. 
but  he  has  left  behind  a  store  at  wisdom 
and  hard  facts  which  wiU  be  useful  and 
fruitful  to  his  successors.  I  shall  long 
remember  our  campaigns  together  and 
the  sound  advice  he  freely  gav#  me  and 
otho-  younger  candidates.  Tl^e  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  champion  And  loved 
the  fury  of  a  political  fight. 

He  was  a  man  of  mental  siiperiority 
and  great  ph3rsical  endurance,  yet  he 
was  a  man  of  meekness  and  gmtleness 
too.  Matt  Neely  read  his  Bible  with  the 
test  and  eagerness  of  a  dlsciplflL  and  for 
every  occasion  and  situation  he  could 
quote  an  applicable  verse  from  t^e  Scrip- 
tures. Gentle  and  warm  were  his  ac- 
oovmts  of  childhood  days  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  subsequent  years  of  Iteachlng 
the  boys  and  girls  in  a  hillsid^  school- 
house. 


Appropriately  writes  Bill  Hait.  one  of 
Senator  Neely's  lifelong  fri^ds  and 
editor  at  the  Dominion  News.  Aiorgan- 
town.  W.  Va.,  in  his  January  2(1  column. 
It  BCay  Interest  You:  | 

What  made  Nezlt  great?  Wliftt  caused 
him  to  stand  out  above  all  hia  Qoutempo- 
raries  for  nearly  50  years?  Thei|e  wUl  be 
many  explanations,  here  are  ours:: 

First  and  foremost  was  his  ooumge;  then 
bis  ability;  third,  his  complete  oo^dence  In 
himself  to  do  any  task  he  set:  fourth,  his 
genuine  desire  to  know  people;  :flfth.  his 
memory;  sixth,  his  poise;  seventli,  careful 
attention  to  his  health;  eighth,  his  deep 
religious  convlctionB:  ninth,  an  uncanny 
knack  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  In  politics;  tenth,  past  mastet  at  Judg- 
ing people;  eleventh,  adroitness  In  not  being 
maneuvered  Into  any  commitment  or  situa- 
tion he  did  not  desire  to  be,  and  ihe  latter, 
undoubtedly,  caxwed  him  to  have  knany  po- 
litical enemies. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nAay  I  call 
attention  to  the  absence  of  two  other 
Members  from  West  Virginia  {who  are 
out  of  Washington  at  the  present  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttiey  may 
be  permitted  to  Insert  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobd.  ! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fipm  West 
Virginia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.     Mr.  Speaker — 
Whether  at  Nalshapur  or  Babylon, 

Whether  the  cup  with  sweet  or  liltter  run. 
The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drof  by  drop. 

The  Leaves  at  LOfe  keep  falling  oAe  by  one. 

In  the  quiet  hours  of  last  Saturday 
morning,  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center  at 
Bethesda,  the  great  soul  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Honor- 
able Matthew  Mansfield  Neely,  winged 
its  way  behind  the  twilight's  puijjled  veil 
to  dwell  in  that  blessed  land  beyond  the 
stars.  His  passing  reminds  us  ttiat  "the 
wings  of  man's  life  are  pluotned  VlUi  the 
feathers  of  death." 

The  years  of  public  service  tendered 
by  Matthew  M.  Neely  cover  the  space  of 
a  half  century.    All  my  life  I  h«  d  heard 
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of  him  anta  I  eame  to  kncNr  him.  He 
was  a  man  wtoo  possessed  t>hwiomenal 
resources  of  memory,  a  m*n  who  had 
prodigious  idisrslcal  enduraliee.  a  man 
whose  courage  was  as  that  af  the  Spar- 
tans. His  was  a  long  and  rich  and  0(d- 
orful  life  but  now  the  silvter  cord  has 
been  loosed  and  the  golden  btrwl  has  been 
broken.  As  I  think  of  hii»  and  ottier 
friends— 


Ijlnked  together. 

I've  seen  aronnd  me  fall^ 

Like  leaTes  In  wintry  wieatlter; 

I  feel  like  one 

Who  treads  ala 
Some  banquet  hall 

Whose  UghU  arc 

Whose  garlands 
And  all  but  him 

Matthew  Mahshklo  Ne^y  served  a 
number  of  terms  in  this  Hmiae  and  he 
will  be  missed  by  his  colieagiies  and 
friends  here.  The  memory  of  him  will 
ever  Uve  wittiln  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  apd  from  the 
depths  of  my  own  heart,  l]  express  my 
tenderest  sjmipathles  to  ms  charming 
wife  and  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
family  circle.  May  God  bleis  them  and 
keep  them,  and  may  the  divine  Ught  of 
Heaven  guide  and  direct  tliem  in  their 
greatest  hour  of  sorrow.  Itiey  may  be 
comforted  by  the  thougrht  that  their 
loved  one  was  a  great  citizen  and  a  true 
American  in  the  real  sense  apid  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  they  may  rejoice  in  the 
promise  that  loved  ones  ma^  eventually 
be  reunited  in  the — 

City  of  temples  and  turrets  oU  gold. 

•nxat  gleam  by  the  sapphire  i«ea. 
Like  Jewels  more  splendid  thain  earth  may 
behold,  I 

Or  are  dreamed  of  by  yon  azfd  by  me. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsyivania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  Senator  Matt 
Neely  leaves  a  great  void  la  the  liberal 
ranks  tn  Congress.  In  his  more  than  50 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  Matt 
Neely  consistently  displayed  the  type  of 
political  coura«:e  and  devotion  to  liberal 
principles  which  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him.  j 

The  people  of  his  State  and  of  our 
Nation  have  lost  a  vigorou$  and  effec- 
tive defender  of  the  public  interest  who 
will  be  sorely  missed.  I  extend  my  con- 
dolences to  his  widow  and  children  in 
their  great  loss.  i 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speakcir,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tttu)essee  I  Mr. 
ReecbI.  I 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  !  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  I  am  not  front  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Reece  came  from  that  State. 
Her  father  and  Senator  Nicely  served 
together  in  the  United  Stjites  Senate 
and.  of  course,  I  served  wl^  him  here 
In  the  House  of  Represeiitatives  for 
many  years.  A  close  persodal  relation- 
ship existed  between  Senatoif  Neely  and 
Mrs.  Reece  s  family.  I  knew  her  father 
had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  Senator's 
abilities  and  his  facility  foi*  expressing 
himself  both  in  an  entertainilng  and  ef- 
fective way.  He  served  hi4  State  and 
his  Nation  proudly  and  well  ih  all  phases 
ot  political  and  social  life.  I  [feel  a  great 
sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of  Senator 
Neely.  My  association  witi  him  over 
the  years  constitutes  one  <if  my  very 
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pleasant  reflections.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  not  only  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  but  in  the  Nation. 

My  profoundest  sympathies  go  out  to 
Mrs.  Neely  and  the  other  members  of 
his  family  and  likewise  to  his  host  of 
friends  throughout  the  State  who  were 
so  deeply  Interested  in  him  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution — 
House  Resolution  445 — and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Mat- 
TBKw  If.  Neklt,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  famUy  of  the 
deceased  Senator. 

Resolved.  That  a  oommlttee  of  six  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  conmilttee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  fimeral  committee 
the  following  Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  BAn.EY,  Mr.  Staogeks.  Mrs.  Kxx,  Mr. 
Byrs.  Mr.  Nkal.  and  Mr.  Moork. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  tbe 
House  do  now  adjourn. 
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Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes p.  m.).  the  House  adjoiu^ied  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  January  21.  1958. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1466.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Oovemment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.  8.  C.  841)  (H. 
Doc.  Mo.  311):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  of  the  District  of 
Oolimibia.  transmitting  the  Annual  Rep(vt 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1957,  pursuant  to  an  act  approved  June 
11,  1878  (20  Stat.  108);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  CivU  Defense  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  686. 
81st  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


1470.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leglslatton  entlUed  "A  blU  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  act  of  September  23. 
1950,  and  the  act  of  8eptemb«r  80.  1950. 
which  provide  financial  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  In 
areas  affected  by  Pederal  activities,  and  for 
other  purpoees";  to  the  Committee  on  Bdu- 
eation  and  Labor. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  salary 
Increases  for  Foreign  Service  personnel 
equitable  jo  those  being  otherwise  provided 
for  civU  service  and  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Pederal  Oovemment";  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Bxireau  of  Narcotics  covering  restoration  of 
balances  withdrawn  from  appropriation  and 
fund  accounts  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  PubUc 
lAW  798,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  45th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  February  14,  1903  (5  U.  S.  C.  604) ; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  William  E. 
hash  V.  TTie  United  States  (Congressional 
No.  18-56),  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
3509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
House  Resolution  93.  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  Herman  Ben- 
son,  et  al.  ▼.  The  United  States  (Congres- 
sional No.  17876),  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  to  House  Resolution  319.  82d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  The  State 
House,  Inc.  v.  The  United  States  (Congres- 
sional No.  14-56),  pursuant  to  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  (3ode,  and 
to  House  Resolution  290,  84th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

14T7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Natale  H. 
Bellocchl  and  Oscar  R.  Edmondaon";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
the  American  National  Theatre  and  Academy, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theatre  and  Academy  for  the  year 
1957:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Advisory  Oommlttee  for  Aeronautics,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
tlUed "A  bill  to  promote  the  interests  of 
national  defense  through  the  advancement 
of  the  aeronaxitical  research  programs  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics"; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Senrlce. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Directtv,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  with  respect  to 
positions  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  pxirsuant  to  PubUc  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Commlsaloner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattvallsatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copvy  of 
an  ord^  entered  in  the  case  of  Bduardo  Pires. 
Ar-7483662.  relative  to  rescission  of  adjust- 


ment of  stattu  granted  under  sectkm  19  (c) 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  as  smnnded 
(8  U.  &  C.  A.  155  (c) ).  pursiiant  to  section 
246  (a)  of  the  Iminlgratlon  and  NaUonaUty 
Act  (8  U.  S.  C.  1256  (a) );  to  the  Oooimtttae 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im« 
migration  and  Naturalisation  Servloe.  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  several  re- 
ports of  Individuals  admitted  to  the  United 
States  ptirsuant  to  section  212  (d  (8) )  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  for  medical 
treatment;  to  the  Oommlttee  cm  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  oertaln 
aUens.  pursuant  to  section  244  (a)  (6)  ot 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1958 
(8  U  S.  C.  1334  (a)  (5) );  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  oi 
orders  granting  the  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  for  certain  aUens.  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Jxistice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  oertaln 
aUens,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  863,  approved 
July  1,  1948  (8  U.  8.  C.  156  (c) ) ;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servloe.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  deportation  for  the  ease 
of  Lldia  Dltenberg,  A-7810686,  pursuant  to 
section  244  (a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  of  1952  (8  U.  S.  C.  1254  (a) 
(2) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  ot 
orders  granting  the  appUcatlons  of  certam 
aliens  for  permanent  residence,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  C<nnmlasioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aUena,  pursuant  to  section  244  (a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  of  1953  (8 
U.  S.  C.  1254  (a)  (1)):  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  January  16, 
1958,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
January  17.  1958: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  9955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1282).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  Ehniae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

(Submitted  Januarp  20.  195t] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Cozmnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  4642.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Oom- 
ml£sion  and  Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1283).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  thm 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.    H.B.8806.    A  blU 
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January  tO 


to  HBend  PiAUc  Law  883,  Mtb  CkmgreM.  to 
pravlds  for  tiM  eonTcjruioe  of  certain  addi- 
ttonal  |«upwty  of  the  United  Statei  to  tlie 
etty  at  aoeebmit.  OKg,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poeee;  vttli  anienrtmcnt  (Bept.  No.  1284). 
ReXerred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Wliote 
Boom  on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 

llr.  DAW8(Mi  of  nunate:  Committee  on 
Oowmment  Opcratlana.  &  1408.  An  act  to 
proTlde  aUowaaoeB  for  tcan^ortatlon  ot 
bouse  trallen  to  ciTlUan  enqdojreeB  of  tbe 
United  States  wbo  are  traziafcrred  from  one 
nOe^aX  station  to  anotber;  witbout  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1285).  Referred  to  the 
Oommlttae  o<  tbe  Whole  House  tm  the  State 
<a  the  Union. 

Itr.  THTlffBTJ!:  Oommtttee  am  Boles. 
Hooaa  Reeolutlan  448.  Besolutlan  for  oon- 
^deration  of  H.  B.  9955,  a  tdll  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  1286) . 
Referred   to  the  House   CaleiMlar. 

Mr.  MAnnKW;  Conmiittee  on  Rules. 
Bouse  Beaolutlan  447.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  8381,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
imlntended  benefits  and  liardshlps  and  to 
make  technical  amendments,  aod  far  other 
purposes:  witbout  amendment  (Rept.  Na 
1387).    Btf erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BIIX8    AND    RESOIjOTIONS 

Undor  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
wn&nSly  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  H.  CARL  AltDlSEtSEN: 
H.  R.  10097.  A  bm  to  provide  for  S-year 
terms  of  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation county  committeemen  In  order  to 
give  added  continuity  and  stability  to  the 
farmer  committee  system,  and  to  provide  for 
elected  members  of  the  State  committee;  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agrlcmlture. 
By  Mr.  BXRR7: 
H.  R.  10008.  A  blU  to  deny  Income-tax 
exemption  to  labor  organizations  which  par- 
ticipate in,  or  Intervene  in,  political  cam- 
paigns on  behalf  of  candidates  for  public 
office;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.  R.  10099.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  H  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  utilization  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts through  the  use  In  motor  fuels  of  alcohol 
manufactured  from  agrlcultviral  products 
grown  on  farms  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee    on   Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10100.  A  bill  to  strengthen  demo- 
cratic processes  and  procedures  in  elections 
of  oflBcers  of  labor  organisations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Kfj^wa- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make  it  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  engage 
In  picketing  unless  authorized  by  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  employees  of  the  employer 
whose  premises  are  being  picketed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10102.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  provide  cer- 
tain safeguards  against  the  misuse  of  the 
ttmds  of  labor  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Education   and   Lalsor. 

H.  R.  10103.  A  biU  to  ammd  tbe  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  such  act  to  labor  organizations  having 
oQlcers  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Bducation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BBOOMFDELD : 
H.  B.  10104.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
RevexiiM  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  grass  infiome  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  bis  further  edueatfam;  to 
the  OoBintttee  on  Ways  and  mi»»»« 
By  Mr.  CEDERBEBO: 
H.  B.  10106.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  aecurltf  Act  to  Increase  to  $1,800  a 


year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deductions  fronn  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


H.  R.  10106.  A  bin  to  amend  thd  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  irom  $600 
to  1800  the  additional  personal  locome  tax 
ezemptions  allowed  a  taxpayer  and  his 
mpaaat  by  reason  of  their  attainm^t  of  sge 
66;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ai^  v««>«^"» 
By  Mr.  CELLEB: 
H.  R.  10107.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  oqual  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  all  persons  regardless 
of  race,  ooliw,  religion  or  nation$l  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10108.  A  bill  to  amend  tha  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  eo  as  to  Impose  a  grad- 
uated tax  on  the  taxable  Income  of  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aAd  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
H.  R.  10109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  Impo- 
sition of  an  import  tax  on  copi>er;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  R.  10110.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  at 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  tbe  Mind;  to  the  Comfaittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah :       ' 
H.  R.  10111.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2275 
and  2276  of  the  Revised  Stetutes^  with  re- 
spect to  certain  lands  granted  to  States  and 
Territories  for  public  purpKDses;  to  iJv*  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  liisular  ASiin. 
By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H.  R.  10112.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  privilege  of  free  importaUab  of  guar 
seed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  add  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALE:  |^ 

H.R.  10113.  A  bill  to  provide  a  t|uc  incen- 
tive for  the  employment  of  older  i  workers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mfaoa. 
ByMr.  HOEVEN: 
H.  R.  10114.  A    bill    to    provide    equitable 
treatment  for  producers  participating  in  the 
sou -bank  program  on  the  basis  of  Incorrect 
information  furnished  by  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.    | 
By  Mr.  KNOX:  \ 

H.  R.  10115.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  ^equate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  ^d  dairy 
products  in  Interstate  and  foreign  oenunerce, 
and  for  other  piurposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  | 

By  Mrs.  KNUTSON:  | 

H.R.  10116.  A  bill  to  BtabUlae  tl^  market 
supply  and  price  of  fanu-produced  feed 
graUis  and  Uvestock  to  inswe  the  continu- 
ous ample  volume  of  meat  products  for 
consumers  and  to  provide  equitable  opp>or- 
tunity  for  farm  producers  to  achiene  income 
parity,  to  provide  means  of  meeting  natural 
farm  production  disasters,  and  iiv  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS:  j 

H.R.  10117.  A  bill  to  extend  an4  expand 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  480,  tSd  Con- 
gress: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1011&  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  tbe  disposal  of  certain  sur-  ' 
plus  property  to  public  health  agencies  of 
a  State,   its  political  subdivisions  and   In- 
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strumentalltles;   to  tbe  Committee 
omment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.B.  10119.  A  bin  to  amend  the 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  tke  impo- 
sition of  an  import  tax  on  ooppee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RC«BLAD: 
R.  R.  10130.  A  bUl  to  provide  f o«  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  Fort  Clatsop  Natidnal  Me- 
morial In  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  and  for  other 
p\irpoees;  to  the  Conrnxlttee  on  Interior  and 
TnsulsT  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  lOiai.  A  bm  to  amend  section  9  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended;  to  tbe 
Omnmittee  on  Banking  and  Current. 
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H.R.  10122.  A  bill  to  authorilEe  tha  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear-powered  icebreaklng 
vessel  for  operation  by  the  I|nlted  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  puitfpoees;  to  ttte 
Committee  on  Merchant  MarliM  and  Fish- 
eries, j 
By  Mr.  ROBEBTB:           I 

H.R.10123.  A  bill  to  ameiid  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  4  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  to  nominate  as  a  candidate 
to  a  service  academy,  a  person  domlcUed  at 
any  place  In  the  State  from  which  such 
Representative  is  electetl;  to  tl|e  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BIKES: 

H.R.  10124.  A  blU  to  inovlde | that  an  em- 
ployee whose  remuneration  Is  pAid  Jointly  jy 
two  or  more  political  siibdlvlsioiDs  of  a  State 
may  elect  social  security  coverage  as  a  self- 
employed  individual  If  he  has  i^ot  been  cov- 
ered, by  an  agreement  under  section  218  <rf 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  an ;  employee  of 
any  such  subdivisions;  to  the  dommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  1 

By  Mr.  SILER:  I 

H.  R.  10125.  A  bill  to  provide  biat  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  30  years:  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  mobtb  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  individual's 
average  monthly  comi^ensatlofi  for  the  6 
years  of  highest  earnings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  T 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlscozisln: 

P.  R.  10126.  A  blU  to  proTlde  fbr  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabllisition  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate,  balaooed,  and  or- 
derly flow  of  milk  and  dairy  prfduets  In  in- 
terstate and  foreign  coronkeroe,  ♦»«<  for  otbsr 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  onl  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  8PENCE:  ' 

H.R.  10127.  A  Mil  to  extend  tar  an  addi- 
tional period  of  2  years  the  titithorlty  to 
regulate  exports  contnlned  ini  tbe  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TALLE: 

H.R.  10128.  A  bill  to  extend  JTor  an  addi- 
tional period  of  2  ye.-urs  the  Authority  to 
regulate  exports  contnlned  In'  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  j 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.  R.  10129.  A  bill  to  provldfe  for  a  na- 
tional self-help  dairy  stablllzatton  program. 
and  to  provide  for  an  adequate,  balanced, 
and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and  d^y  products 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  eomm^ree,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Oommitiee  on  Agri- 
culture, j 
By  Mr.  WEAVER:                  I 

H.  R.  10130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Act  to  Umlt  the  dosing 
or  transfer  of  functions  or  acU\rities  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  olBces,  or 
hospitals,  homes,  or  ctaiter8;^a  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.        T 

H.  R.  10131.  A  bill  to  encourage  new  resi- 
dential construction  for  veterans'  housing  In 
niral  areas  and  small  cities  and  towns  by 
raising  the  maximum  amount  |n  which  di- 
rect loans  may  be  made  froni  810.000  to 
813.500,  to  authorize  advance  financing  com- 
mitments, to  extend  the  direct  loan  program 
for  veterans,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflalrsr 
ByMr.WHTTTEN: 

H.  R.  10132.  A  blU  to  broaden]  use  of  dis- 
aster loan  revolving  fund;  to  th^  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WIOGLESW  OH'IH  \ 

H.  R.  10133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  in  Massachusetts ;  to  the  city 
of  Qulncy,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gor- 
emment  Operations.  ] 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD:  | 

H.  R.  10134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  provide  tjat  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shaB  not  Sever  service 
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connection  o<  any  Tetersn's  disability  i^en 
he  has  been  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 
10  or  more  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WTTHROW : 

H.  R.  10136.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  national 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  program  and  to 
provide  for  an  adequate,  balanced,  and  or- 
derly flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  in. 
terstate  and  foreign  oommerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agrlcultui«. 
By  Mr.  ZKLKNKO: 

H.  R.  10136.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  Identifying  num- 
bered receipt  upon  the  flling  of  income  tax 
returns  in  order  to  aid  In  the  collection  of 
income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  449.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copiss  of  the  staff 
consultatton  entlUed  -rhe  Communist 
Mind";  to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
tratton. 


By  Mr.  BAUMHART: 

H.  J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOOLET: 

H.  J.  Res.  605.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Hudson -Champlain  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  342.  Concurrent  res(^utlon 
providing  for  the  remains  of  the  unknown 
American  of  the  Second  World  War  and  of 
the  unknown  American  of  tbe  Korean  con- 
flict to  lie  m  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capites  before  burial  in  the 
Memorial  Amphitheater  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MAGNtJSON: 

H.  Res.  448.  Resolution  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  secure  an  agreement  with 
Japan  to  protect  Alaska-spawned  salmon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ICEUORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  me- 
morials were  presoxted  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
lattnv  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  so  as 
to  afford  protection  to  certain  small  indus- 
tries of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LBSINSKZ: 
H.  R.  10140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Umeko 
Suchlro;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.R.  10141.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  J(4ia 
J.  Flynn;  to  tbe  Cnmmltt—  on  the  Judldarr. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  R.  10142.  A  blU  f  or  the  ttilef  of  Hugh 
Lee  Fant;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judt- 
dary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS; 

H.  R.  101«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vtn. 
Carrie  E.  Vincent;  to  tiie  Committee  en  tha 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  tfeOOSBVELT: 

H  R.  10144.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Revesz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10145.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Washlb 
Cllah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 
H.  R.  10137.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
on  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Wallace  against  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
H.  R.  10138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Xdel- 
traud  Collom:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  R.  10139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
T.  Daniels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

359.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Besolutlona 
adopted  at  the  42d  Annual  League  Confer- 
ence by  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities  regarding  Federal  sewage 
treatment  plant  program;  bousing,  slum 
clearance,  and  urban  renewal  programs;  Fed* 
eral  taxation  of  municipal  and  public  agency 
bond  Income;  and  Federal  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

360.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  re- 
cording secretary.  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Santa 
Boea,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  oC 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  urging 
adoption  of  the  Forand  bill  entitled  "Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1968";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Edacalioiial  Defideacies 


EXTENSION  OF  REliABKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  L  NEAL 


or  wasi  vmanna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20, 19S8 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  vast  tiysteria  engendered  by  Soviet 
Russia's  launching  of  a  sputnik,  by  the 
International  rumors  of  manned  rockets 
In  space,  and  the  imminence  of  a  de- 
cision on  whether  we  should  waste  any 
more  of  our  time  in  fruitless  conferences 
with  Khrushchev  ft  Co.,  I  am  impressed 
by  a  communication  I  recently  received 
from  an  organization  of  engineers  and 
scientists  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
that  enrollments  in  our  scientific  and 
engineering  schools  is  at  an  alltime 
high. 

Tbe  point  Is  further  made,  one  with 
which  I  am  in  heartiest  agreement,  that 
it  is  folly  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
exact  sciences,  to  try  and  force  square 
pegs  in  round  education  holes,  by  at- 
tracting yoimg  people  to  such  studies 
when  many  of  them  may  be  basically 
unfit  to  grasp  the  subjects. 

There  is  a  danger,  too.  that  the 
stampede  ol  many  of  our  people  in  the 
direction  of  forgetting  tbe  humanities, 
philosophy,  Uterature.  language,  and  the 
other  great  broad  bases  of  our  western 


civilization  in  favor  of  a  slide  rule,  elec- 
tric computer,  or  surveying  transit  would 
have  two  possible  effects: 

First.  Attracting  inferior  talent  to  our 
technical  schools  might  give  us  a  quan- 
tity of  graduate  engineers,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  quality  of  such  iieople 
would  suffer  greatly. 

Second.  Important  segments  of  our 
society  would  be  deprived  of  future 
lesulershlp  in  fields  as  vital  to  our  sur- 
vival as  a  free,  humanist  people  as  the 
development  of  new  and  better  rockets 
andsatdlltes. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  a 
recent  survey  was  concluded  by  some 
education  experts,  headed  by  Eston  BL 
Feaster,  dean  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion at  West  Virginia.  Our  educational 
rating,  I  am  unhappy  to  say,  is  4l8t  in 
the  list  of  48  Stetes. 

Now,  my  ix)int  is  this:  During  each 
successive  session  of  cur  State  legisla- 
ture for  the  past  24  years,  the  education 
interests  have  successfully  induced  mem- 
bers to  boost  the  appropriation  for  State 
school  aid.  Today,  public  education 
costs  account  for  some  54  percent  of  all 
State  expenditures  each  year. 

Yet.  Dr.  Feaster's  group  bad  this  to 
say: 

The  most  alarming  symptom  was  [the 
teachers']  fatalistic  attitude  toward  pupU 
deflc'.eneles  and  derelictions.  The  charge 
moct  frequently  lodged  against  papUs  was 
"Thc^  dont  know  bow  to  study."  Tbe  tone 
of    tbe    accusation    and    of    the 


elaboration  on  tt  was  one  of  resignation  to 

fate,  of  washing  their  hands  of  rcsponslbUlty. 
Untl-  teachers  become  Imbtied  with  the  atti- 
tude that  pupil  de&c;encies  in  mtnimiiT^ 
essentials  are  the  vmfinished  business  at 
every  teacher,  the  situation  In  West  Virginia 
wUl  grow  progressively  worse. 

The  survey  further  disclosed  that 
since  1945  enrollment  in  physics  courses 
has  dropped  10  percent,  chemistry  IT 
percent.  Latin — 3  years  only  In  our  ajrs- 
tern — is  off  20  percent,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  things  are  not 
being  stressed  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  something  called 
office  practice  enrollments  have  climbed 
by  139  percent  and  so-called  driver  edu- 
cation has  7  times  more  enrollment* 
than  it  had  10  years  ago. 

When  we  hear  so  much  about  crash 
programs  in  the  field  of  exact  science.  K 
makes  me  wonder  just  how  much  good 
such  programs  will  do.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  cannot  recover  in  weeks 
from  more  than  40  years  of  the  gradual 
indoctrination  of  our  teachors  with  the 
progressive  education  theories  imder 
which  a  youngster  can  do  pretty  mudi 
what  he  pleases  in  the  classroom,  decide 
what  courses  he  will  take,  and  is  subject 
all  the  time  to  less  and  less  discipline  ae 
necessary  for  the  immature  mind. 

It  may  be  that  the  Feaster  report  wQI 
be  enough  of  a  shock  to  the  parMito  of 
our  West  Virginia  childrra  and  to  their 
teaehov  to  begin  a  return  to  the  fmida* 
Biental  aspects  of  education  vrtiieh  are 
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the  process  of  leamlnsr,  of  retaining  and 
assimilating  knowledge  In  the  latitude 
to  wliich  the  Individual  mind  can  reach, 
and  to  know  how  to  put  to  use  that 
knowledge  by  orderly  processes  of  logic 
and  reason. 

By  the  same  token,  before  any  hasty 
crash  program  Is  formulated,  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  take  a  long  and  careful  look 
at  It  lest  we  be  swept  away  by  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment. 


Tax  Incenihres  u  Lien  of  Scholarslups 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or   WASHZNOTOIV 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  20, 1958 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pending 
the  spelling  out  of  further  details  as  to 
the  administration's  proposal  for  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  educational  scholar- 
Bhlps  to  develop  more  scientists,  I  want 
to  strongly  urge  that  In  this  moment  of 
public  concern  as  to  our  defense  capa- 
bilities that  we  not  rush  into  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Meeting  and  outmatch- 
ing Soviet  technological  progress  Is  a 
matter  requiring  careful  study  and  It 
may  well  be  that  shortages  in  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  personnel  could  be 
overcome  by  making  these  ultimate 
careers  more  attractive.  In  other 
words,  rather  than  by  a  hysterical  crash 
program  and  trying  by  scholarships  to 
mass  produce  our  youth  Into  physicists 
and  other  scientific  calling,  that  we  con- 
sider other  means  of  correcting  any 
deficiencies. 

My  fear  in  part  Is  that  we  might  at 
the  direction  and  under  the  influence  of 
Federal  dictation  deemphasize  the  study 
of  the  humanities  and  philosophy  and 
subjects  like  history.  But  even  greater 
is  my  fear  that  this  scholarship  Idea  will 
serve  to  lift  control  of  education  away 
from  the  local  level  and  the  parents 
thonselves.  I  don't  want  bureaucrats 
from  Washington  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pre- 
scribing the  textbooks  and  currlculums 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  America. 

Offhand  I  am  wondering  if  in  lieu  of 
Federal  scholarships  for  example,  equal 
Student  aid  and  incentive  to  learning 
could  not  be  offered  by  allowing  parents 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  tuition  and 
costs  of  sending  their  children  to 
college. 

Right  now  I  am  In  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  allow  teachers,  like  other  profes- 
sional people,  a  deduction  for  the  expense 
of  any  courses  or  classes  they  take  from 
time  to  time  to  improve  their  scholastic 
qualifications.  Not  only  will  such  a  de- 
duction be  fair,  but  also  it  will  prove  an 
incentive  to  the  teaching  profession  for 
self-improvement.  Frankly,  I  have  no 
idea  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
but  I  am  wondering  If  the  deduction  to 
parents  would  not  be  equally  effective, 
yet  more  desirable  than  scholarships! 
Surely  such  a  means  of  encouragement 
to  young  people  to  obtain  higher  educa- 


tion would  be  free  of  the  dange*  of  Fed- 
eral dictation  and  likewise  elimibate  the 
expense  of  a  Federal  agency  in  adminis- 
tration costs — every  dollar  would  be  for 
aid  and  assistance.  There  would  be  no 
cost  of  bookkeeping  or  reports  or  any- 
thing else.  The  taxpayer  wouldj  do  it  all 
when  he  or  she  made  out  their  tai  return. 
And  let  me  say  I  would  not  libiit  any 
such  tax  deduction  to  scientific  students. 
The  deduction  should  be  availaDle  to  all 
parents  to  enable  them  to  educate  their 
children,  regardless  of  the  subjedt  or  type 
of  education.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  want  to  keep  the  Snanage- 
ment  of  our  schools  at  home,  j  Such  a 
plan  of  allowing  parents  a  tax  deduction 
rather  than  outright  grants  for  scholar- 
ships would  seem  to  retain  be|tter  the 
framework  of  local  responsibilltyt  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committees  will(  explore 
alternate  programs  before  acce]|ting  the 
idea  of  Federal  scholarships. 


Dedication  in  the  Dominkaii  R^iiibBc 


EXTENSION  OF  RElkiARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUiVeR 

OF  NKW    TOHX  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTinVES 
Monday,  January  20, 19Si 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker;  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Jewish  Center  in  Ciudad  Tnijillo, 
Dominican  Republic,  on  December  28. 
1957.  T 

Following  are  the  remarks  f  hich  I 
made  upon  that  occasion :  ' 

REMARKS  or  CONORISSMAN  ABSAHAI^  J.  MXTL- 
TEB    ON    DBCKMBER    28,    1957,    AT    DSDICATIOM 

OF   Jewish    Centeb    in    Cixjdad    Teujillo, 

Dominican  Republic  T 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  I  be  back 
in  your  very  lovely  country.  How  g^and  this 
world  woiUd  be  If  the  peace  that^  prevails 
here  could  be  extended  to  God's  j  children 
everywhere.  . 

It  Is  an  even  finer  privUege  to  m  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  this  remarkably  unu- 
sual event.  ] 

But  you  may  ask,  what  is  remaikable  or 
unusual  about  the  dedication  of  a  xeUgious 
building?  Civilized  people  have  be£n  doing 
that  for  hundreds  of  yeais.  T 

Who  among  you,  however,  can  I  recall  a 
slmUar  Incident  in  history,  with  tbe  same 
combination  of  seasons  and  circumstances. 

Beginning  with  the  24th  day  of  ^islev,  by 
the  Jewish  calendar;  the  17th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, by  our  modem  calendar;  and  fc»  8  days, 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  as  was  our 
happy  opportimlty  In  Sosua  on  th«  further 
end  of  this  Island,  celebrated  the  H|inniikah 
Pestlval.  By  and  during  that  holiday,  we 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  God  ss  we  memorial- 
ize the  victory  of  the  Maccabees  ov«r  a  Syr- 
Ian  king  who  had  attempted  to  outlaw  the 
teachings  of  Judaism  and  tlie  worship  of  the 
one  God  of  all  mankind.  The  coticluslon 
of  that  Jewish  festival  ushered  in  duistmaa 
week,  which  begins  with  Christians  through- 
out the  world  praising  the  same  Ood  for 
having  sent  to  a  troubled  and  rebellious 
world,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  ( 

The  event  the  Jews  remember  i>ccurred 
according  to  their  calendar  hi  dtie  year 
3694—2,134  years  ago.  That  whjch  our 
Christian  brothers  sanctify  occulted  187 
years  later.  ^ 


Most  people  overlook  the  fac^  that  if  that 
pagan  king  had  succeeded  1^  destroying 
Judaism  there  could  not  hate  been  any 
Christianity  to  teach  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. T 

That  lesson  Is  effectively  taaght  in  your 
country.  T 

In  your  great  luai,  set  aside  for  Joint  ses- 
sions of  your  t^ngress,  is  a  mo^t  Impressive 
mural,  in  the  place  of  honor,  in  the  center 
of  the  front  wall  above  the  podium,  where 
none  can  miss  It.  It  depicts  God  giving 
Moses  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  first  of  those  commandments  pro- 
nounces the  oneness  of  God.  That  is  the 
traditional  cry  of  the  Jew  wherever  he  Is, 
wherever  he  goes.  That  Is  wlat  you  have 
emblazoned  on  the  front  of  your  new  syna- 
gogue: "Shma  Tlsroel  Adoniil  Aylohenu 
Adonai  Achod— Hear,  Oh  Israel,  the  Lord, 
our  God,  the  Lord  is  one."  A  elation  call 
we  never  enunciate  without  also  repeating: 
"Boruch  Shem  Kavod  Malchuso  Leboliim 
Voed — Praised  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever and  ever."  | 

The  true  significance  of  all  6t  this  must 
be  apparent.  [ 

For  thousands  of  years  Jewf  have  been 
driven  from  pUlar  to  post.  Ptw  countries 
would  receive  them;  most  imposed  restric- 
tions looking  to  their  eventual  assimilation 
into  other  religious  sects.  Some  gave  them 
temporary  haven.  Pew  made  them  genu- 
inely welcome  or  accorded  thpm  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  Even  In  i|»y  own  great 
free  United  States  of  America,  we  had  to 
fight  for  full  equaUty.  It  seeois  that  fight 
Is  never  won.  [ 

Here  in  your  country,  we  fln^  history  be- 
ing reenacted  but  in  reverse.  TwhUe  every 
other  so-called  democratic  aountry  was 
flg\iratlvely  tearing  its  hair  oiJt  In  despair 
at  the  atrocities  of  Hitler,  yoUr  great  and 
benevolent  Generalissimo  TrullUo  opened 
his  heart — but  more  importantf— he  opened 
the  doors  of  his  country,  ini  was  not  a 
mere  welcome  of  words.  Pliitltudes  and 
sympathy  never  rescued  soulsJ  transported 
people  or  sustained  bodies.  He  made  travel 
dociiments  available,  trranged  tranfporta- 
tlon  and  provided  sustenance  untU  they  be- 
came self-supporting. 

But  his  beneficence  did  . 
No  one  knows  better  than  he 
alone  siistains  no  souls. 

The  Jewish  village  of  Sosua. 
Inception,  had  its  synagogue. 

But  In  bringing  Jews  here,  this  religious 
man  had  in  mind  the  past  errt^  of  history. 
There  would  be  no  ghettos  in  his  land- 
Hence  there  were  no  restrictic&s.  Fences, 
yes,  to  restrain  animals,  but  no^  to  restrain 
humans.  j 

It  was  but  natural,  thereforel  for  Jewish 
families  to  settle  throughout  your  country. 
Where  there  are  10  Jewish  males,  there  is  a 
minion;  where  there  is  a  minion,  there  must 
be  a  synagogue.  : 

Until  now  that  synagogue  in  this  city  was 
in  rented  quarters.  ] 

Again,  because  of  the  magnanimity  of  tbe 
aenerallsslmo,  history  reversed  Kself . 

Jews  are  accustomed  to  governments  con- 
fiscating and  destroying  their  places  of  wor- 
Bhlp.  But  the  world  Is  here  taught  a  new 
lesson  in  separation  of  churctai  and  state 
The  state  here  says  we  care  not  how  you 
worship,  but  do  worship,  and  do  It  In  dl^- 
fied  surroundings  worthy  of  teaching  the 
word  of  God.  I 

Again  no  empty  words,  but  deeds  and 
money.  This  edifice  is  possible  only  because 
the  kind  Generalissimo  has  made  available 
80  percent  of  the  total  cost,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity supplying  the  smaU  differences. 

My  friends,  Judaism  teaches  us  that  a 
synagogue  is  never  one  house  but  three.  It 
can  never  fulfill  Its  true  f imctlon  unless  it  U 
three  hoxises  In  one.  I 

It  must  be  a  house  of  assembly  such  •• 
this  room,  a  center  in  wliich  the  people  con- 


stop  there, 
that  bread 

from  Its 
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^regate— that  la  for  the  present;  tt  mtHt  be 
a  house  of  study  like  the  Ubrary  acroM  the 
patio,  that  Is  for  the  chUdren  to  learn  of  the 
past  in  order  to  live  in  the  future.  Lastly, 
It  must  be  a  house  of  worship  Ilk*  the 
synagogue  we  prayed  in  last  night— that  to 
for  Ood  and  eternity. 

Therefore,  in  this  holy  season,  let  us  dedi- 
cate not  only  a  center  for  ourselves,  but 
oTirselves  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
assembly;  let  us  dedicate  not  only  a  study  for 
our  children  but  let  us  dedicate  them  and 
ourselves  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech  and  lasUy,  as  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  let  us  dedicate  this  institu- 
tion to  God. 

In  the  holy  spirit  of  the  season,  the  spirit 
of  Hannukah  and  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  I 
usurp  the  privilege  of  the  clergy  and  with 
poetic  Ucense,  I  Invoke,  with  changes  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  the  ancient  Hebrew 
blessings:  May  the  good  Lord  blew  you  In 
your  going  out  as  He  has  blessed  you  in 
your  coming  In;  may  the  good  LoM  lift  up 
Hto  face  unto  you  and  cause  Hto  counte- 
nance to  shine  upon  you:  may  the  good  Lord 
bring  to  this  country,  tts  govemxnent,  its 
officials,  its  people,  to  all  of  you  and  to  aU 
the  world,  sholom,  paz,  peace. 
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America  Roaors  Albert  HuHatw  aad 
His  Native  SwitzerUBd  on  Jaoaarj  29, 
19S8 


EXTENSION  OF  RElkiARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wncoMsrif 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  20.  1958 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  we  again  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  Albert  Gallatin,  bom  197  years 
ago  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  who  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1780  and  became 
one  of  the  great  guiding  forces  In  the 
Government  of  our  new  Republic. 

Through  the  force  of  his  Intelligence, 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy,  the  tenacity  of 
hio  purpose.  Albert  Gallatin  so  far  over- 
shadowed most  of  his  contemporaries 
that  he  soon  becaune  tbe  chosen  confidant 
and  close  collaborator  of  Presidenti  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison.  For  many  years, 
he  served  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  as  his  emissary  abroad  on 
the  most  delicate  of  diplomatic  tniwtinniT 

Not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Raymond  Wal- 
ters, the  iDerceptive  and  scholarly  biog- 
rapher, who  has  written  an  excellent 
volume  devoted  to  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  Gallatin,  closed  his  book  with 
the  following  sUtement: 

So  passed  a  noble  adopted  son  whom  the 
Amwlcan  people  have  thtu  far  faUed  to 
ivoogniae  duly  for  hto  great  and  imn^iwati 
service. 

If  Mr.  Walters  implies  that  this  NaUoa 
baa  lacked  In  grmtitode  to  Gallatin  he 
Is  correct.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  report 
that  tbe  people  of  America  are  beginning 
to  repair  this  sorry  omission  in  the  hom- 
age which  a  country  owes  to  one  of  the 
most  inustrious  of  lU  forebears. 

One  encouraging  sign  of  this  change 
is  tbe  recent  f  onnatlon  of  a  pennanmt 
Qallatin  society  at  New  York  University, 
that  great  institution  of  learning  which 


was  brought  into  being  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  efforts  and  devotion  of  Al- 
bert GallatliL  Last  year,  that  society 
bestowed  its  first  Gallatin  Awaid  on  Dr 
Jonas  Salk.  the  scientist  who  developed 
the  polio  vaccine.  This  choice  was  most 
appropriate  because  it  symbolized  Al- 
bert Gallatin's  faith  in  the  precious  con- 
tributions which  immigration  would 
make  to  the  betterment  of  our  national 
life,  and  Albert  Gallatin's  lifelong  devo- 
tion to  the  promotion  of  science. 

There  Is  today,  however,  a  far  more 
important  area  in  which  we  can  prove 
our  gratitude.  We  should  be  moved  by 
oiu-  remembrance  of  Gallatin's  imparal- 
leled  achievements  to  pay  part  of  the 
debt  of  honor  we  owe  him  to  his  native 
Switzerland,  in  much  the  same  way  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  honor  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  for  the  contributions 
which  Lafayette  made  to  our  national 
life. 

Modem  Switzerland  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  America's  best  cash  cus- 
tomer in  Europe.  Through  her  industry 
and  her  honorable  application  to  the 
principles  of  open  commerce,  which  Gal- 
latin himself  espoused,  Switzerland  has 
enriched  American  industry  and  farms 
by  purchasing  many  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  goods  since  World  War  n. 
During  that  period,  the  United  States 
has  accumulated  a  trade  surplus  of 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollars  in  our 
trade  with  Switzerland. 

The  response  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  4  years  has  been  a 
policy  of  harassment  directed  against 
tbe  export  of  Switzerland's  watches  to 
tbe  United  States. 

I  believe  we  should  all  take  advantage 
of  Gallatin's  anniversary  today  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  promptly  rectify  this 
destructive  policy  and  repair  the  damage 
which  has  been  done  to  our  good  rela- 
tions with  democratic  Switzerland. 


Loaf-Rau«  B«Uislic  Mbsilet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iLUirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVEB 

Monday.  January  20, 1958 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matics of  the  sputnik  launching  by 
Soviet  Russia  last  October  stimulated  a 
bealthy  coDcem  throughout  our  country 
as  to  our  own  defense  status.  Tbe 
American  people  wanted  to  know  espe- 
cially what  has  been  done  and  what  Is 
being  done  for  the  development  of  mis- 
siles as  the  new  defense  weapon.  The 
people  we  represent  became  Increasingly 
imcertaln  with  respect  to  our  missiles 
program  from  the  confusion  of  conflict- 
ing statements  made  by  those  presumed 
to  have  some  imowledge  of  the  subject. 

Many  of  these  various  utterances,  on 
the  air  and  In  the  press,  were  self- 
serving  conclusions  rather  than  state- 
ments of  the  facts.  As  representattres  of 
tbe  people  it  is  vitally  Inqiortant  that  we 
have  facts.  It  is  likewise  important  that 
the  people  we  represent  get  the  facts. 


Only  with  the  facts  can  we.  and  the  peo- 
ple we  r^n-esent,  arrive  at  soond  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  what  has  been 
done  and  what  Is  being  done  on  tbe 
missiles  program. 

To  this  end.  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  determined  to  make  a  thorough  and 
wholly  objective  study  of  the  missiles 
program  from  its  very  inception.  I  de- 
termined to  get  the  hard,  cold  facts  and 
once  obtained  to  present  them  to  you  and 
that  you  may,  in  turn,  present  them  ta 
the  people  you  represent. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  my  eatxoax- 
trated  study  of  this  subject.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  manorandum  on  the  his- 
tory of  long-range  ballistic  missiles,  pre- 
pared for  public  distribution  and  which 
I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Recobo.  It 
presents  as  concisely  as  I  know  bow  m^ 
findings  of  fact  all  should  know. 

XXMrO-RAKOB   BALUVnC   TtfmgTTCT — A   HmoVT 
LN  laoouL'rioiT 

Major  military  weapons  never  spring  forth 
fuUblown  oveniight.  The  first  operational 
B-17  took  a  decade  to  develop.  Tbe  B-29 
and  B-6a  are  likewise  the  outgrowth  of  yeaza 
of  effort. 

SlmUarly  with  modem  rocketry.  Though 
in  America  it  began  14  years  ago.  It  turned 
seriously  to  long-range  balUstic  mtosUcs  only 
414  years  ago. 

Not  until  fiscal  year  19S3  were  expenditures 
In  any  one  year  on  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile programs  even  as  much  as  a  mlUlon 
dollars. 

Since  1953  these  programs  have  advanced 
with  impressive  speed.  Today  they  involve 
the  expenditure  of  nearly  five  times  as  much 
«sch  day  as  was  spent  in  all  of  fiscal  year 
1952. 

In  the  early  postwar  yttn  mmtary  studies 
slowly  advanced  Amertcan  baUtotlc  missile 
knowledge.  Propulsion,  guidance,  heat,  and 
weight  problems  were  very  difflc\ilt.  Their 
solution  obviously  was  costly.  Tet,  the  level 
of  effort  remained  low  and  sporadic.  More- 
over, critical  decteions  controlling  warhead 
welghto  were  withheld.  Until  1963  the  opera- 
tional feaslbUlty  of  long-range  ballUtlo  mis- 
siles seemed  far  dlsUnt  to  those  In  authority. 
As  a  result,  these  programs  were  deemed  un- 
worthy of  major  effort.  To  be  sure,  one  such 
program,  the  forerunner  to  Atlas,  was  started 
as  long  as  H  years  ago,  in  1946,  but  It  died 
S  years  later  In  the  1949  defense  cutbacks. 
The  program  was  revived  in  1951  but  even 
then  only  as  a  low-level  effort 

Ftom  World  War  n  to  1953,  due  partly  to 
scepticism  as  to  the  practicality  of  long- 
range  ballistic  mlssUes  and  due  also  to  em- 
phasis on  strategic  bombers,  our  mlseUe  ef- 
fort, such  as  it  WM,  went  mainly  into  so^ 
air  defense  mlssUes  m  Mike-Ajaz,  Terrier  I 
and  Falcon.  Some  short-range  ballistic  ml»- 
■Ues  and  some  relatively  slow  nonbaUlstic 
long-range  mlssUes  of  the  V-1  type  did  re- 
ceive some  support.  Corporal  and  Redstont 
are  examples  of  the  former  and  Snark  and 
Kavaho  of  the  Utter.  Long-range  baUtotle 
mls^e  efforts,  bowwer,  were  held  down  to 
low-level  studies. 

Viewed  In  retrospect,  therefore,  It  to  hardly 
remarkable  that  as  of  19S7,  13  years  after 
World  War  II,  American  long-range  fodtetrj 
to  In  some  respects  matched  or  stirpaaaed  by 
the  Soviets.  That  result  was  foreordained 
by  years  of  low-priority  attention  and  lack 
of  funds  whUe  the  Soviets  evidently  wen 
advancing  their  rocketry  full  blast. 

What  U  remarkable  to  how  rapidly  the 
ICBM  and  ZRBM  programs  of  the  United 
States  have  advanced  In  less  *>>«"  6  yeax& 
The  speed  of  thto  advance  In  so  short  a 
period  augurs  wen  for  the  Nation's  security. 
It  to  convincing  testimony  to  tbe  tvunp^it^nfj 
of  our  sclenttots  and  engineers. 
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The  y««r  1943  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
World  War  n  rocket  pn^ams.  The  work 
was  principally  on  solid  propellants.  It  was 
carried  forward  by  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Besearcb  and  Development  and,  with  mili- 
tary support,  at  the  Allegany  Ballistic  Lab- 
oratory. Prom  it  evolved  ovir  World  War  n 
Jatoe,  other  successful  rocket  motors,  and 
our  first  serious  efforts  with  liquid  rocket 
engines.  During  the  summer  of  1946  this 
work  produced  the  Army  Wac  Corporal,  a 
nitric  acid  and  aniline  fueled  rocket. 

When  World  War  EI  ended,  the  allied  na- 
tions placed  scientific  teams  in  Germany  to 
analyze  that  nation's  technical  accomplish- 
ments in  rockets  and  missiles.  A  nxunber  of 
the  best  German  scientists  and  engineers 
were  induced  to  go  to  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States,  however,  pressed  this 
effort  less  aggressively  than  the  Soviets.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1946  the  Russians  identified 
other  scientists  and  technicians  associated 
with  German  missile  programs.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  removed  to  Russia.  German 
research  facilities  and  production  plants  were 
stripped  of  machinery,  instruments,  blue- 
prints, and  missiles  or  missile  components. 
These,  too,  were  shipped  to  Russia.  Thus, 
the  Russians  fully  exploited  German  missile 
technology.  The  orientation  of  Soviet  scien- 
tists and  technicians  was  greatly  facilitated, 
and  they  were  afforded  the  know-how  to 
bring  uncompleted  German  ideas  swiftly  to 
s  design  conclusion. 

The  advantage  the  Soviets  thua  achieved 
•8  the  race  for  ballistic-missile  supremacy 
began  is  evident. 

194S-80 

This  period  is  one  of  halting  low-level 
efforts  on  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  It  is 
capped  by  the  defense  cutbacks  of  1949.  This 
economy  drive  canceled  the  only  ICBM  pro- 
gram the  United  States  bad. 

In  1946  several  potentially  useful  programs 
had  been  started.  As  captured  V-2  rockets 
were  used  up,  the  development  of  American 
designed  and  produced  rockets  began. 

For  Instance,  the  Army  arranged  In  1946 
to  rebuild  the  V-2's.  In  the  so-called 
Bumper  program  the  V-2  was  converted  into 
a  first-stage  booster  rocket.  It  carried  a 
second  rocket,  the  Wac  Corporal,  which  in 
turn  carried  scientific  instruments  to  high 
altitudes.  Maximum  speed  attained  during 
these  tests  was  5,000  miles  per  hour;  maxi- 
mum altitude,  250  miles.  The  standard  V-2 
performance  was  3,600  miles  an  hour  and 
approxhnately  100  miles  maximum  altitude. 

The  year  1946  marked  the  Air  Force's  first 
attempt  on  the  ICBM.  The  program,  known 
as  the  MX-774,  was  Intended  to  advance  long- 
range  rocket  techniques.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  short  lived.  The  Defense 
slashes  of  1949  terminated  this  program.  For 
the  next  2  years  Convair  used  corporate  funds 
to  carry  on  MX-774  weapon  studies  at  low 
technical  levels. 

~  In  1946  the  Air  Force  also  established  the 
Snark  and  Navaho  programs.  These  were 
long-range  air-breathing  guided  missiles  of 
the  V-1  type,  not  the  ballistic  type.  Prom 
Navaho's  launcher  a  liquid  propellant  booster 
and  similar  programs  grew  the  high-thrust 
liquid-propulsion  engines  for  today's  Atlas. 
Thor,  Jupiter,  and  Redstone. 

Also  In  the  late  1940's  the  Navy  developed 
the  first   version   of   its   Viking,   an   upper- 
atmosphere  sounding  rocket  designed  to  earry 
•dentiflc-research  instruments. 
leso-ss 

The  Army's  Redstone,  a  200-mlle  tactical 
ballistic  missile,  was  begun  in  1950.  Not 
until  August  20,  1953,  was  the  first  Redstone 
missile  fired,  a  flight  test  that  was  only  par- 
tially successful.  Much  of  the  information 
obtained  from  this  and  subsequent  Redstone 
firings  was  applied  to  the  Jupiter  when  that 
program  was  Initiated  in  1856. 


In  the  design  of  long-range  balljstlo  mis- 
siles weight  is  critical.  Generally  speaking, 
it  takes  200  pounds  of  launching  weight  to 
place  1  pound  of  warhead  on  a  target  several 
thousand  miles  away.  Because  the  first 
atomic  warheads  weighed  9,000  pounds, 
clearly  a  major  reduction  was  required  In 
nuclear-warhead  weight  for  missile  use. 

During  the  1946-53  period,  th»  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  embarked  on  a  program 
of  atomic-weapon  improvement.  Warheads 
were  ultimately  developed  in  which 'the  ratio 
of  yield  to  weight  was  materially  Improved 
and  the  weight  significantly  reduce^. 

However,  during  this  developmetit  period 
no  assumption  was  made  that  suitable  war- 
heads would  be  developed.  For  (this  and 
other  reasons,  long-range  ballistic  missile 
development  languished.  The  warhead 
problem,  therefore,  became  one  of  the  cen- 
tral factors  in  the  delay  of  AmerlOan  prog- 
ress on  such  missiles.  During  this  slack 
period  in  the  United  States  the  SoMets  evi- 
dently went  full  speed  ahead  with  l^elr  own 
long-range  ballistic  missile  programs. 

Nor  was  it  until  January  31,  19601  that  de- 
velopment of  thermonuclear  weapons  was 
permitted  to  go  beyond  low-prlorl^  studies 
In  the  United  States.  On  that  |date  the 
President  directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  proceed  with  this  devflopment. 

In  September  1950,  Mr.  K.  T.  Keller,  presi- 
dent of  Chrysler  Corp.,  was  appointed  De- 
fense Department  Director  of  Guided  Mis- 
siles, with  authority  to  institute  a  j  Manhat- 
tan-type project  for  missiles.  {However, 
after  analysis  of  the  missile  progmms,  Mr. 
Keller  decided  against  a  Manhaitan-type 
project  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  a 
year  to  Institute  such  a  programr;  He  also 
decided  to  act  as  an  appraiser  rattier  than 
czar  of  the  missile  program.  In  >953,  Mr. 
Keller  was  aeked  to  remain  with  the  new 
administration.  He  resigned  late  that  year 
at  his  own  behest.  j 

Missile  feasibility  studies  started  In  1949 
by  the  RAND  Corp.  were  completed  In  the 
fall  of  1950.  These  studies  confined  the 
military  worth  of  long-range  ballifctic  mis- 
siles. Subsequently,  In  January  T951,  the 
decision  was  made  to  res\mie  studltes  of  the 
MX-774  weapon,  redesignated  Atlks.  This 
program  was  given  a  long-term,  lo^priorlty 
objective — that  of  determining  whether  a 
large  5.000-mlle  ballistic  rocket  was  within 
the  then  technical  state  of  the  lart.  Six 
months  later,  in  June  1951,  the  Atlas  project 
was  reactivated  at  Convair.  j 

On  June  16. 1953.  the  Secretary  oi  Defense 
ordered  a  review  of  the  guided-miisile  pro- 
gram to  identify  and  eliminate  duplication. 
He  stated  that  "a  continuous  effoirt  should 
be  made  to  standardize  on  one  n^ssile  for 
production  and  use  by  all  mllltarj  depart- 
ments, wherever,  within  the  em|>loyment 
limitation  of  each  type  of  missilf,  stand- 
ardization appears  to  be  practicable."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  was  requested  to 
organize  and  Chair  a  study  grou|^  He  in 
tiu^  assigned  responsibilities  for  the  activi- 
ties of  this  group  to  his  Special  Assistant  for 
Research  and  Development.  The  Special 
Assistant  had  this  review  made  by  two  sub- 
groups. One  reviewed  all  missile  programs, 
except  strategic  missiles.  The  othfr  was  a 
separate  group  of  civilian  scientist  chair- 
manned  by  Dr.  John  von  Neuman^.  Later 
known  as  the  Strategic  Missiles  Etaluation 
Committee,  it  reviewed  the  strategic  missile 
programs  of  the  Air  Force.  ^ 
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The  Strategic  Missile  Evaluation  (von 
Neumann)  Committee  reported  on  February 
10,  1954,  the  highly  significant  posrfbiUty  of 
achieving  a  major  technological  break- 
through on  warhead  size.  The  Coimmittee 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  special 
management  organization  to  assxs-e  earlv 
ICBM  avallabUity.  ,  ' 

As  for  technical  factors,  the  von  t  eumann 
committee  found   that   the   ICBM  project 


should  be  completely  reoriented  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  warhead  technologgr.  thus  per- 
mitting relaxation  of  guldan^  tolerances 
and  propulsion  requirements.  The  Com- 
mittee further  noted  the  pot«mtlal  deslra- 
bUlty  of  an  IRBM.  I 

On  February  19.  1964,  the  Committee's  re- 
port was  discussed  between  A]r  Force  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Research  and  Develofiment ) ,  who 
approved  the  broad  reorlentsttlon  of  the 
program.  j 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  set  np  the  Gil- 
lette group  to  study  the  von  NeUmann  report 
and  define  the  organizational  reilinement  re- 
quired to  accelerate  the  ICBM.'  This  study 
resulted,  later  in  1954,  in  a  streamlined  or- 
ganization under  the  Air  Force  Research  and 
Development  Command.  It  was  known  as 
the  Western  Development  Division  and  was 
an  autonomous  group  responsible  for  direct- 
ing and  tying  together  the  cnort  toward 
primary  objectives.  | 

By  February  1954.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  had  assigned  extremelgr  high  prior- 
ity to  the  project.  On  March  23  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  approved  an  Air 
Force  Council  recommendationi  to  reorient 
and  accelerate  the  ICBM  program. 

During  the  Castle  tests  inj  the  Paclflo 
through  the  period  of  March  io  May  1954. 
the  feasibility  of  developing  a  rtnaller  light- 
weight, high-yield  thermonuclear  weapon 
was  proven,  thus  confirming  the  soundness 
of  the  von  Neumann  recommendations  of 
February  10.  [ 

On  April  9,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense noted  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force :  i 

"I  understand  that  Air  Foijpe  proposals 
are  to  be  submitted  through  ABD  Research 
and  Development  for  the  reoviented  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  project.      1 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  concern  th^t  our  plans 
in  this  area  be  formulated  with  H  thoroughly 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
contractors  to  meet  their  commitments.  We 
must  make  sure  that  the  prograAi  moves  for- 
ward with  all  practicable  speed." 

During  the  period  of  June  through  Aug\ist 
major  management  and  procediu-al  changes 
were  proposed,  reviewed  and  placed  Into 
operation  within  the  Air  Force. 

On  July  28  responslbUlty  for  the  Atlas 
project  was  placed  in  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command.  The  next  day  full 
authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability 
for  the  project  was  assigned  tt>  Brig.  Gen. 
B.  A.  Schriever.  Atlas  then  becatne  the  basic 
mission  of  the  Western  Developnlent  Division 
of  ARDC,  with  Schriever  commanding.  The 
Ramo-Wooldrldge  technical  contract  with 
ARDC  became  the  technical  base  to  the  or- 
ganizational pyramid  directing  Atlas. 

From  February  through  August  1964,  the 
ARDC  with  its  contractors,  Convair,  RAND 
Corp.  and  Ramo-Wooldrldge,  undertook  ex- 
tensive technical  review  of  the  Attas  program. 
As  the  new  administrative  organization  be- 
gan functioning,  its  effort  durli^  the  faU  of 
1954  focused  upon  further  acqeleratlon  of 
this  program.  j 

1988  I 

By  the  spring  of  1955.  the  Atas  program 
was  expanding  rapidly.  The  $3  piUUon  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1953  had  g^own  to  $14 
million  in  fiscal  year  1954,  to  Ml  million  in 
fiscal  year  1956.  ] 

In  February  1955  the  KllllaiJ  Committee 
recommended  that  concurrency  with  the 
ICBM  effort,  an  IRBM  program  Ibe  initiated 
to  develop  a  missUe  of  1,500-miie  range. 

In  Jvme  1955  the  ICBM  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  (formerly  the  Strat»eglc  Missile 
Evaluation  Committee)  recommended  a 
multiple  approach  in  order  to  assure  earliest 
attainment  of  an  ICBM  operational  capa- 
bUlty.  In  July  and  August  1955  the  Defense 
Department  was  In  consultatioai  with  the 
President  and  his  advisers  in  respect  to  its 
proposal  that  the  President  give  tlie  Air  Force 
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ICBM  program  the  highest  national  prloritf. 
In  September  1966  the  President  approved 
assignment  of  the  highest  priority  to  the 
ICBM  research  and  development  program. 
The  same  month  the  Titan  ICBM  project  was 
established  in  supplementation  of  the  Atlas 
program  to  provide  the  desired  multiple 
approach. 

In  the  meantime  the  Defense  Department 
continued  to  study  various  means  to  achieve 
an  IRBM  capability  and  cone\irrently  re- 
viewed its  organization  to  determine  whether 
additional  management  changes  were  needed. 
On  November  8,  1955,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense approved  the  formation  of  the  Defense 
Ballistic  Missile  Committee  and  ordered  or- 
ganizational changes  in  the  military  depart- 
ments to  handle  the  ICBM  and  IRBM  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time  he  approveid  a 
program  of  four  types  of  missiles — two  of 
Intercontinental  range,  Atlas  and  Titan,  and 
two  of  1500-mile  intermediate  range,  subse- 
quently named  Jupiter  and  Thor.  The  Jupi- 
ter weapon  system  was  to  have  the  capability 
of  being  launched  either  from  land  or  sea. 
The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Nary,  and  Air 
Force  at  once  implemented  the  new  organi- 
zational program.  The  Air  Force  placed  its 
ICBM  and  Thor  programs  under  the  already 
establlahed  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Com- 
mittee. Like  committees  were  established 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Jupiter  pro- 
gram. On  November  17.  the  Navy  created 
the  OfBce  of  Special  Projects  and  assigned  to 
it  responslbUlty  for  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  the  sea-based  IRBM.  As  part  of  the 
Jupiter  program,  which  employed  a  liquid 
propellant,  the  Navy  also  began  studies  of 
a  solid  propellant  version  to  reduce  shipboard 
logistical  problems.  On  February  l.  195«, 
the  Army  activated  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency  at  HuntsvlUe,  <ila..  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B.  Medaria. 

At  its  first  meeting  on  November  35  and 
28.  1955,  the  Defense  Department  Ballistic 
MissUe  Committee  reviewed  the  service  ap- 
proaches for  accelerating  the  development 
of  the  two  ICBM's  and  the  two  IRBM's.  In 
December  the  Secretary  of  Defense  presented 
to  the  Preeldent  and  his  advleers  the  new 
organizational  allnement  and  the  four-mls- 
sUe  program.  On  December  21  the  Presi- 
dent assigned  the  highest  priority  to  the 
two  ICBM  and  the  two  IRBM  programs.  It 
was  anticipated  that  some  program  conflicts 
would  occur,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  requested  to  report  promptly  any  Inter- 
ferences which  might  delay  the  new  weapon 
systems. 

In  proceeding  with  dual  approaches  on  the 
TCBM  and  IRBM  programs,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  following  the  miUtlple  ap- 
proach concept  recommended  by  the  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee  in  June  1968.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  ICBM  programs,  differing 
technical  approaches  are  being  foUowed.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  IRBM  programs,  it  was 
intended  that  Thor  would  be  based  upon 
experience  already  gained  in  the  Atlas  pro- 
gram, while  Jupiter  wotUd  be  based  on  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  Redstone  Arsenal 
team  from  the  V-2  and  Redstone  missUes. 
On  December  14,  the  Defense  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Committee  approved  technical  ap- 
proaches recommended  by  the  services  for 
ICBM  and  IRBM  programs  and  reserved 
•515  mUlion  of  Defense  funds  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

less 
On  January  20.  1968,  In  order  to  assure  a 
common  intercliange  of  technical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  provide  competent  guidance 
for  all  the  programs,  the  Scientific  Advisory 
(von  Neumann)  Conunlttee  was  transferred 
from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  On  the  same  date  this 
Committee  reviewed  the  long-range  balllstlo 
nilsslle  programs  and  presented  certain  rec- 
ommendations to  assure  that  these  programs 
would  proceed  at  the  maximum  rate.  In 
the  foUowlng  month,  with  organlzatioiud 


allnements  eomplete  and  objectives  clearly 
determined,  the  growing  momentum  of  the 
programs  compelled  adoption  of  a  general 
overtime  workweek.  TTUs  action  became 
y*>"tlal  at  this  stage  because  (a)  the  staffs 
were  stlU  small  and  major  effort  was  needed 
in  practieaUy  all  areas,  and  (b)  meet  of  the 
effort  was  concentrated  in  faculties  prepara- 
tion and  engineering  areas  in  which  there 
were  either  shortages  of  technical  personnel 
or  testing  bottlenecks. 

In  AprU  196«  the  Navy  aolid  propellant 
study  had  advanced  enough  to  be  made  spe- 
ciflcaUy  a  part  of  the  Jupiter  program. 

The  feaslbUlty  of  the  IRBM  warhead  was 
further  established  in  the  Redwing  test  at 
the  Pacific  Proving  Ground  in  July.  The 
foUowing  September  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  estimated  that  the  IRBM  war- 
head weight  could  be  further  reduced. 

In  September  1956.  a  Jupiter  C  multi- 
stage test  vehicle  was  fired  to  test  the  pro- 
pulsion aspecU  of  the  firing  stages.  It  went 
8300  statute  miles,  rose  to  680  statute  mUes, 
and  reached  a  maximum  velocity  of  roughly 
13,000  miles  per  hour.  During  the  same 
period  the  Air  Force  X-17  reentry  test  vehicle 
fiight  test  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  re- 
entry problem  was  solvable. 

In  October  1956,  the  Scientiflc  Advisory 
Committee  reconunended  initiation  of  a  new, 
smaller,  solid -propeUant  IRBM  with  the 
capabiUty  of  being  launched  from  a  sub- 
marine. 

In  November  1956  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
reviewed  swioe  responslbiUUes  for  opera- 
tional use  of  the  IRBM.  He  assigned  re- 
sponslbUlty for  operational  deployment  of 
land-based  IRBM's  to  the  Air  Force  and  ship- 
based  IRBM's  to  the  Navy.  Also  in  Novem- 
ber the  development  of  the  Polaris  (soUd 
propellant)  IRBM  weapon  system  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Navy  was  authorized  to  terminate  its  par- 
tldpaUon  In  the  Jupiter  program. 

The  next  month,  following  Navy  with- 
drawal from  the  Jupiter  program,  separate 
Army  and  Navy  ballistic  mlssUe  committees 
were  established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  respective  service  Secretarlee. 

ISST 

In  January  the  Scientlfle  Advisory  Com- 
mittee again  reviewed  the  Jupiter  and  Thor 
programs.  It  concluded  that  in  view  of  the 
Importance  of  the  program  objectives,  both 
programs  should  continue.  By  separate  ac- 
tions in  February  of  1957  and  AprU  of  1957, 
the  Defense  Ballistic  Missiles  Conunlttee  ap- 
proved the  reservation  of  $1,380,000,000  for 
support  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  IRBM 
and  ICBM  programs. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  buUdup  of  long-range 
baUistic-miSElle  programs,  in  May  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  directed  the  BaUistic  Missile 
Committee  to  review  the  programs'  overtime 
requirements.  In  July  the  Committee  re- 
viewed service  studies  of  overtime  needs.  It 
concluded  that  in  view  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  trained  technicians,  over- 
time wa£  Justiflable  only  to  resolve  critical 
bottlenecks  in  meeting  schedules.  It  deter- 
mined that  a  ratio  of  overtime  hovirs  to  total 
hotuv  of  8  percent  on  a  program  basis  by 
January  1958  would  adequately  meet  all 
urgent  needs. 

In  August  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ordered 
a  review  of  the  Thor  and  Jupiter  programs 
to  consider  whether  the  2  programs  should 
be  combined  or  1  selected  for  continuance. 
In  the  same  month  the  highest  priority  of 
Atlas  was  reafllrmed.  although  the  program 
was  reviewed  for  such  economies  as  possible 
without  delay  in  the  program.  The  alter- 
nate Titan  program  was  reduced  from  4  to 
2  test  mlssUee  per  month.  Dxirlng  this  pe- 
riod, it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  Nava- 
ho project  which  had  become  obsolescent 
because  of  progress  in  the  development  of 
long-range  balUstle  mlasUes. 

A  further  review  of  the  IRBM  programs 
revealed  an  adeqtute  supply  at  mlaaUe  com- 
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ponents  but  a  bottleneck  situation  in  teetlBf 
and  reduction  of  data.  Tlia  Secretary  of 
Defense  therefore  set  overtime  for  both  pro- 
grams at  8  percent  but  exempted  support  at 
static  and  fUght  testing  from  this  limitation. 
The  services  were  instructed  to  advise  the 
Secretary  if  this  order  would  delay  missile 
development.  Because  a  single  land-based 
Uquld  propellant  IRBM  program  was  under 
study,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  imposed  a 
temporary  limitation  on  the  production  rate 
of  IRBM's  until  September  15.  when  tlie 
study  was  to  be  completed. 

In  August  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also 
directed  a  6-percent  reduction  in  the  Polaris 
program,  but  rescinded  this  directive  In  Oc- 
tober. In  September  1957.  the  Secretary  re- 
laxed from  3  percent  to  6  percent  the  restric- 
tion on  overtime  in  the  Jupiter  program. 
The  foUowlng  month  aU  overtime  restric- 
tions were  removed.  Also  in  October,  after 
Air  Force  review  of  the  Atlas  and  Titan  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  approved  for  planning 
purposes  the  1958  fiscal  year  programs  and 
production  schedules.  It  was  estimated  that 
$1,349,000,000  would  be  required  in  fiscal 
year  1958  for  IRBM  and  ICBM  programa. 
This  was  slightly  less  than  the  fiscal  year 
1967  figure  due  to  the  completion  of  the 
large  test  facility  program  for  long-range 
ballistic  missUes. 

FoUowlng  receipt  of  the  findings  of  the 
Jupiter -Thor  review  the  Secretary  of  Dafenae 
determined  in  October  to  continue  both  pro- 
grams in  order  to  assure  early  availabiU^ 
of  an  operational  IRBM. 

■mCMABT 

Today  the  detorent  and  retaliatory  eapa- 
bUltles  of  the  United  States  depend  largely 
on  the  abUity  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  Jet 
bombers  to  deUver  nuclear  weapons.  This 
deterrent  power  wUl  remain  of  critical  im- 
portance for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
However,  the  growing  defenses  against  jet 
bombers  emphasize  the  need  for  lons-ranae 
baUlstic  mlssUes.  ^^ 

Maintenance  of  adequate  military  strength 
therefore  requires  development  of  both 
IRBM's  and  ICBM's.  It  U  highly  unfortu- 
nate that  these  programs  did  not  get  off  the 
ground  untU  4<4  years  ago.  Since  then  they 
have  surged  forward  with  great  speed.  Since 
1954  we  have  been  repackaging  knowledge 
to  fit  into  long-range  baUlstlc  weapons  and 
carefuUy  adjusting  individual  components 
so  they  wUl  reliably  work  as  a  complete  iinlt. 
Solution  of  one  of  the  last  major  scientlfle 
unknowns  in  respect  to  IRBIf 's  was  proved 
poaslble  in  the  middle  of  1967  with  the  suc- 
ceasfxU  reentry  of  a  nose  cone  attached  to  • 
Jupiter  C  test  missile. 

Most  of  these  weapons  are  now  xmdetgoing 
a  shakedown  phase  to  determine  which  com- 
ponents are  marginal  and  to  perfect  the 
weapons.  Just  as  a  new  automobUe  has  in- 
herent defects  which  require  correction  dur- 
ing the  production  period,  so  early  balUstle 
weapons  have  similar  problems  which  test 
flights  (including  those  which  faU)  serve  to 
solve.  From  now  on.  with  the  programs  at 
last  weU  underway.  mIssUe  faUures  wlU  be- 
come progressively  fewer.  These  weapona 
wUl  soon  become  a  major  addition  to  our 
retaliatory  capabUlties. 

The  slow  development  of  the  various  long* 
range  baUlstlc  missUe  programs  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  postwar  period  Is  reflected  la 
fxmds  expended  throufl^  these  years.  From 
the  start  In  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal 
year  1952  only  approximately  $34  million 
was  spent.  About  $3  mlUion  was  programed 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  $14  million  In  fiscal  year 
1954.  $161  mllUon  In  fiscal  year  1955.  $51$ 
mUllon  in  fiscal  year  I960,  and  $1,880,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1957.  Programed  for  flacal  year 
1958  is  $1 ,349.000,000. 

The  overaU  total  since  flseal  year  1046  Is 
abnoet  $3^  bUlion.  Nearly  aU  of  ti>i^  has 
been  spent  In  the  last  4Vi  years. 

In  long-range  balUstle  missiles  the  future 
looks  indeed  {tromlslng.    Present  progzame 
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EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

OF   mCRKAW 

ZH  TBS  HOUSE  OF  fiEPBSSENTATIVES 

Mondajf,  Januarg  20, 1958 

lir.  KNOX.  Mr.  l^peaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  bielode  a  radio 
report  made  to  the  residents  of  the  11th 
Oongressional  District  of  Michigan  on 
January  17, 195a. 

The  report  follows: 

I  vottkl  Uk*  to  dtKXsm  with  you  the  new 
dairy  BtatoillECtkm  biU  wbic^  I  have  Jtist 
tatroduewL 

Am  you  kmrw.  tbm  dstry  price  anpports  mn 
•et  by  tbe  Agrlcxaturml  Act  of  1949.  It  ma 
■Icncd  Into  law  by  PnaMent  TVuman  and  hM 
not  been  cbaneed.  tnaofar  m  dairy  prices  are 
conccRMd.  atnea  tta  aaactincnt.  Under  that 
law.  ttw  Oecmwy  at  Asricultore  la  requlFBd 
to  support  dairy  prlcea  at  75  to  90  percent 
•<  potty,  to  aHore  an  adequate  supply.  As 
we  aU  know,  there  has  baen  a  dairy  stvplna 
(or  about  6  yean.  In  a  lODg-deUycd  action, 
the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  announced  De- 
ls   that    price    supports    would    be 


.ot  4|ne8tlMi  the 
to  taka  thla 
his  nagatlre 
forth  with  poiittve 
In^mved 
AgtteWltum  Act  of  1MB. 
Is  postttvely  noen 

Over  2  years  ago  I  lepotied  to  (yow  that 
tb»  preamt  prlee-mipport  prosraM  was  tn- 
■aeqaata  and  loaded  with  danger  tfor  dairy 
farmeia.  I  asked  at  that  time  fdr  a  new 
pruBfasa  that  would  not  be  subject  )to  pottti- 
eal  aaanlpulatkKi:  a  prognun  which  dairy 
tamers  themselves  eonld  manage;  a  program 
which  womld  assijre  good,  solid.  sntWartory 
prloes.  with  go  vci  nntent  out  of  ^be  dairy 
bvislDees  and  datr^r  bustneas  out  o<  govsm- 
ment.  You  will  recall  ttiat  I  ffomawmrted  a 
self-help  dalry-staMlizatlon  procra^  to  your 
favorable  eonatderatlan. 

atnca  my  report  to  you  9  yean  iigo.  farm 
leaders  (with  my  encouragement)  aave  been 
mtwttng  to  taron  out  all  poaalble  dlfferencaa 
and  perfect  a  final  dairy  bill  which  they 
could  support-  I  regret  that  it  has  taken 
so  long  for  them  to  reach  agreei^ent.  Ob 
the  other  hand.  It  was  hopeless  to  get  a  bill 
through  Congress  nntU  farm  org^aizatknis 
were  at  one  mind.  The  oppoaitlod  of  even 
oaie  farm  organization  is  almost  etKnigh  to 
kill  a  bill  fighting  Its  way  through  the  legis- 
latlve  mUl.  I 

Pinal  faruk  organisation  approval'  was  won 
the  aecoaid  week  in  January.  It  carries  the 
full  enduaunent  of  the  following,  national 
famacganlsatloDs:  The  Nstlonal  Orange,  the 
Natloaal  Milk  Prodncera  Federation  (of 
which  the  Iflchlgan  MUk  Producerg  Federa- 
tion Is  a  member),  the  National i  Fanmers 
Union,  and  the  Rational  Conference  of  Com- 
modity Organisations.  WhUe  the  American 
Farm  Burean  Federation  has  n^  taken 
fonaal  action  on  the  bill  it  is  significant 
that  a  midwest  dairy  conference  of  farm 
kaweaua.  meeting  In  Madlaon.  Wis.,  recently, 
endorsed  the  desirable  features  of  a  seif-hdp 
bill.  The  Michigan  Farm  Btireau  nas  one  of 
the  nine  States  represented  by  delegates  at 
the  conference. 

The  bill  is  drafted  and  I,  with  many  other 
Repreeentatives  and  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — Republicans  and  Democrats — 
have  sponsored  this  "long-needed  legislation. 
The  battle  is  far  from  won  but  I  c$n  assure 
3rou  that  the  prospects  hare  never  b^n  better 
for  economic  equity  for  dairy  fanaers  in  a 
peacetime  economy.  Dairy  prices,  a  this  bin 
Is  passed,  will  assure  you  as  dairy  farmers  a 
net  increase  from  61  cents  to  78  ciits  more 
per  bimdred  for  your  mfflc  than  will  ttie 
prices  under  75  percent  of  parity.       I 

Wow  I  can  on  the  Secretary  of  Aarlculture 
to  take  a  constructive  look  at  the"  work  of 
farm  organizations  in  drafting  this  blU  with 
the  help  of  those  of  us  In  Congress.  It  merits 
his  support.  Further,  with  the  b^n  under 
consideration  he  should  extend  predent  price 
supports  until  the  Congress  has  hati  an  op- 
portunity to  act  and  dairy  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  new  deacetlme 
dairy  program. 


KeeBotes 

KXTBNSION  OP  REMAR^ 

or  I 

HON.  EUZABETH  Ksk 

or  wxsT  vTsainzA         I 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPBXSBNT4TIVBS 

Mondof,  January  29. 19Si 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Ooncrbs- 
siowAi.  RscoBS  I  inchxle  copy  of  n|y  week- 


JaniLar$  tO 
wkidi  wu  r»- 


up 


(By  Repreaentattve  Iftjaawara  &ar,  of  Weet 
Vtarghila) 

Hm  Buaalan  spnifcalka  have  locused  na- 
tional attention  on  education  l|i  the  United 
States.  I 

Is  our  preeeni  educattonol  sjaUa>  artequate 
for  the  space  ageT  Can  we.  frith  existing 
(aeimiaB.  maM  the  rhallwua  M  the  Sua- 
slaas?  What  aort  of  ettoeatlaaal  prwpiiMn 
must  be  undertakoi?  What  4  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Oovenunent? 

These  are  Just  a  tew  at  the  lnMiinliiaie  to 
which  CoDgresa  aawst  addraaa  Itsatf  la  the 
coming  months.  The  aaawtaa  we  oome 
with  eotdd  well  Bneaa  the  dlflsrfnoa  betw 
continued  United  States  ei^ierlarlty  la 
science  and  terhnolngy — and 
falling  behind  the  BiMslana. 

MtuBcrous  propoaala  have 
lor  aaeetlng  the  ehaUeage. 
hower  haa  propoeed  federally  flolaaced  eehoi- 
arahlps  for  outBtandimg  acicaee^tadents  who 
arc  unable  to  pursue  their  higher  educatloa 
without  h^.  Other  proposals  ladude: 
Strengthening  of  the  publle-aihaol  systcat 
from  tc^  to  bottom;  Federal  did  lor  con- 
straetloB  of  school  raoaaa.  behi  In  ralali^ 
teachers'  aalartea;  a  dxaattc  rcvl^oa  of  edioal 
curriculums  to  place  mcva  ^mfibasis  on 
adcnee  and  related  aabjecta. 

Bossla  la  BOW  turning  out  awre  trained 
scientists  and  technlfal  people  than  the 
United  States.  Bscnuee  of  Um  taatnre  of  tte 
GovemBMnt,  Rassla  caa  eoneeatxate  BMoey 
and  attcntkax  on  adeDca  adMcatlou  aftore 
easily  than  we  can.  Sdueatkm  fai  this  eoun- 
try  U  primarily  the  responalbCl^  d  local 
goremment.  Mo  one  wants  ndsral  control; 
in  the  long  run  that  would  destroy,  aot  help, 
tree  edueatloa. 

One  thing  mnat  he  kept  In  iilnd:  Seien- 
tists  cannot  be  trained  overnight.  It  seems 
obvious,  then,  that  we  must  develop  ptans 
that  (1)  wni  be  at  maxlraum  help  Immedi- 
ately. ai¥l  (3)  will  Btrengthcfl  the  educa- 
tional system  for  the  long  stitiggle  ahead. 

Secondary  schools  have  not  plaeed  snlB- 
clent  emphasis  on  science.  Twenty-three  per- 
cent <rf  the  Nation's  high  seboola  o«er  nettber 
physics,  chemistry  or  geometry.  Many  teach- 
ers, oo  an  emergency  baste,  h4ve  teas  than 
minimum  training.  | 

The  first  need  is  to  attract  mo^  and  better 
high  school  students  to  scletice.  Better 
teachers,  who  can  stimulate  youthful  curi- 
osity and  Interest,  arc  the  cruxj  of  this  par- 
ticular problem.  ! 

The  National  Science  Founda(tian.  a  Oov- 
emment  agency,  is  trying  to  flU  this  need  by 
financing  summer  refresher  cosines  at  col- 
leges and  tmlverslties  for  high  school  science 
and  mathematics  teachers,  enabling  them  to 
learn  about  new  scientific  developments  and 
new  teaching  methods.  This  is  a  sound, 
practical  approach  and  I  hope  Ithc  {trogram 
can  be  expanded.  | 

Scholarshlpw  can  fiU  a  definltd  need.  Tal« 
ented  students  without  funds  sh6uld  be  given 
the  advantage  of  higher  educauon.  Other- 
wise. It  would  be  a  terrible  wai£e  of  human 
resotirces.  | 

Also,  we  must  assure  the  Al-med  Fcwces 
and  other  Government  agenda  access  to 
trained  scientists.  Primarily  to  meet  this 
need,  I  have  proposed  settirLg  tip  a  United 
States  Academy  of  Science,  patterned  after 
the  great  service  schools.  Gradoates  would 
agree  to  serve,  after  graduation,  for  5  yeart 
with  the  Armed  Forces  or  with  a  Government 
agency  working  directly  In  the  science  field. 

"nils  is  a  new.  bold  Idea.  Tha  hill,  as  now 
written,  is  certainly  not  perC^t.  It  waa 
offered  in  legislative  form  to  8tli4ulate  thlnk« 
Ing  about  the  problem,  to  attract  comments 
and  suggestions.  This  concept,  long  range 
In  nature,  offers  hope  of  meeting  what  will  be 
a  critical  need  in  the  future. 


1958 
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It  has  been  said,  and  lightly,  that  aduoa- 
tlon   la   everybody's   btistness.    I  hope   the 
readers  of  Keenotee  wiU  let  me  have  their 
ideas  about  what  should  and  must  be  done 
both  immediately  and  for  the  years  -htad' 
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The  Badrct  Cu  Be  BalaMcd,  ud  Fi 
iBcraie  Stdbilned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPR^JENTATIVBB 

Monday,  January  20. 1958 

Mr.  JENSEN.  2i«r.  Speaker,  the  era  In 
which  we  live  finds  us  In  a  maze  of  prob- 
lems, which  seem  almost  beyond  the 
minds  of  men  to  comprehend  and  hence, 
to  solve. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  we,  and 
the  Free  World,  face  an  enemy  so  astute 
and  ruthless  that  we  dare  not  underesti- 
mate his  strength  and  purpose  to  destroy 
.  us— either  by  military  might  or  by  the 
easier  way  of  forclnc  Ui  to  spend  our- 
selves into  complete  economic  collapse; 
financial  bankruptcy  of  cur  Government 
and  of  our  people,  to  the  end  tha'  we 
lose  confidence  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  are  forced  to  yield  to 
some  form  of  socialism  or  outright  com- 
munism. 

This  is  a  disturbing  picture  to  face~ 
to  say  the  least— but  we  must  be  realistic 
and  face  up  to  it  unafraid  and  with  un- 
bounded determination  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem *lth  the  very  best  we  have  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  to  solve  it  in  God's 
good  time,  which  we  pray  will  be  sooner 
than  we  dare  hope. 

There  may  be  little  that  one  in  my 
position— or  tliat  any  Member  of  Ckm- 
gress  or  a  majority  of  the  people— can 
do  insofar  as  our  military  security  pro- 
gram Is  concerned  except  to  support  the 
appropriations  and  legislative  requests  of 
the  President  since  few  of  us  are  military 
experts;  however,  there  is  much  Congress 
can  do — with  the  people's  help— in  hold- 
ing down  nonmllitary  spending  to  the 
bare  necessary  minimum,  by  reducing 
such  expenditures  by  the  billions  below 
the  budget  requests,  to  ward  off  financial 
collapse. 

I  have  not  as  3^t  had  sufficient  time 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  budget 
requests;  hence,  I  cannot  at  this  early 
date  say  definitely  how  many  dollars  I 
believe  can  be  saved  in  each  item  I  rec- 
ommend for  reduction  below  budget  re- 
quests. I  shall,  howevei-,  here  point  out 
a  few  or  the  places  where  billions  can  be 
saved  In  total. 

Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  all 
the  billions  requested  in  the  budget  for 
highway  construction— neither  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nor  the  States  can  now 
afford  it  nor  for  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
catlOTi  requested;  nor  can  the  American 
taxpayer  afford  to  spend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $12  billion  annually  to  pay 
the  salaries  per  diem,  retirement,  office 
space,  and  so  forth,  for  about  2,400.000 
Federal  employees;  to  say  nothing  about 
a  thousand  and  one  items  in  the  budget 


which  can— and  must— be  reduced  by  a 
substantial  amount  or  eliminated  en- 
tirely. Thus,  at  least  $3  billion  in 
total,  can  be  saved  in  the  1959  budget 
requeat,  and  I  believe  Congress  will  save 

Most  every  department  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  more  em- 
ployees than  are  needed  by  any  stretch 
Of  the  imagination.  I  propose  to  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  almost  every  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  will  provide  that 
only  one  vacancy  out  of  three  may  be 
filled  until  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in 
personnel  below  the  budget  request,  has 
been  effected,  which  we  estimate  will 
alone  save  over  one-half  billion  dollars 
without  depriving  any  present  Federal 
employee  of  his,  or  her,  Job.  This  was 
done  in  1951  and  1952  with  good  effect. 

AQBICtTLTUaS 

You  may  have  noted  that  up  to  this 
time  in  these  remarks,  I  have  not 
mentioned  where  I  feel  savings  could  be 
made  in  relation  to  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  agrlctUture. 

The  great  surplus  of  feed.  food,  and 
fiber  which  we  now  have  In  Government 
storage,  and  which  are  depressing  farm 
commodity  prices  and  costing  billions  of 
dollars  annually  to  purchase  and  store 
can.  I  am  mm.  be  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner not  only  to  help  our  farmers,  but  to 
reduce  Federal  expoxdltures  by  the  bil- 
lions, as  well  as  to  help  feed  and  clothe 
starving,  ragged  people  aroimd  the 
world;  thus,  making  millions  of  loyal 
friends  for  America  in  foreign  lands 
where  we  need  loyal  friends,  instead  of 
letting  them  drift  away  from  us  and  be- 
come slaves  to  the  Communists.  Hence, 
our  God-given  surplus  can.  Instead  of  a 
burden,  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  the 
suffering  people  of  the  world.  Hungry 
people  care  little  about  all  our  great  con- 
tributions in  dollars;  they  cry  "food, 
food." 

To  accomplish  this,  here  Is  my  plan. 

Congress  to  pass  a  law  freezing  all 
commodities  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  of  July  1, 
1958,  then  establish  a  Commodity  Sur- 
plus Disposal  Commission  of  four  ex- 
perienced men  in  farming  and  foreign 
trade  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
serve  with  the  director  of  the  Farm  Com- 
modity Disposal  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  director  of 
the  Farm  Commodity  Disposal  Agency 
would  be  the  fifth  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Give  the  Commis- 
sion full  authority  to  dispose  of.  by  sale 
or  barter,  any  and  all  commodities  over 
and  above  that  needed  to  insure  a  safe 
amoimt  for  the  near  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Permit  the 
disposal  of  these  commodities  only  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  our  own  school 
lunch  and  welfare  programs.  The  law 
should  provide  the  Commission  with  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  these  surplus  cwn- 
modlties  for  foreign  currencies  or  for 
United  States  dollars  held  by  foreign 
governments,  and  at  a  price  competitive 
with  other  nations  but  without  so-called 
dumphig  against  the  wishes  of  friendly 
natlcms— but  undersell  the  nonfriendly 
nations  wherever  and  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  for  obvious  reasons. 


The  freeslng  and  the  more  rapid  dis- 
posal of  the  price  dein'essing  farm  sur- 
plus—so costly  to  all  our  taxpayers  and  in 
some  Instances  doubly  costly  to  our  farm- 
ers—having thus  been  resolved  would 
immediately  result  In  better  farm  in- 
come, which  our  farmer  deserves  and 
must  have  in  order  to  make  a  fair  profit 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  purchase  needed 
farm  machinery,  trucks,  autmnobiles. 
fencing,  limiber.  household  equipment, 
and  so  forth,  and  which  will  in  turn  put 
millions  of  idle  factory  workers  back  on 
the  Job.  Surely,  our  entire  economy 
needs  that  stimulant  now.  Remember, 
our  farmers  buy  over  twice  as  many  dol- 
lars worth  of  manufactured  goods  as  the 
average  American  when  his  dollar  Is 
worth  100  cents  in  purchasing  power. 
His  dollar  is  only  worth  about  80  cents 
at  this  time. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  if  such  a  law  as  I  have  here  pro- 
posed would  be  enacted,  the  farmers  of 
America  would  be  glad  to  have  Congress 
repeal  the  acreage  reserve  section  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act.  If  we  would  take,  say 
one-half  of  that  $500  million  saving  and 
apply  it  to  the  conservation  reserve  pay- 
ments for  the  1959  crop  year,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  greater  soil  con- 
servation— we  would  reduce  crops  now  in 
surplus  and  save  $250  million  in  doing  so. 

Finally,  to  insure  complete  effective- 
ness of  my  proposal,  I  further  suggest 
that  the  old  historical  acreage  allotment 
basis  for  com  be  replaced  with  a  bushel 
quota  for  each  farm  or  farm  unit,  with 
a  10,000  bushel  limit  for  any  one  farm- 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Henderson, 
of  Coming.  Iowa,  for  the  reasons  he  so 
ably  and  fully  explains  in  his  letter  to  me 
entitled  "It's  Bushels  We  Store.  Not 
Acres." 

Supports  on  farm  commodities  are 
being  lowered  as  time  goes  on,  and  we 
see  little  or  no  hope  for  higher  supports 
since  It  is  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people — mostly  from  large 
consuming  centers — want  cheap  feed, 
food  and  fiber,  and  it  is  reflected  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  The 
cheaper  the  crop,  the  more  the  farmer 
must  raise  to  pay  his  bills  or  stop  buy- 
ing much  needed  goods;  hence,  surpluses 
continue  to  pile  higher  year  after  year. 
That  must  be  stopped. 

We  know  that  too  often  the  result  of 
low  supports  on  farm  crops  is  that  the 
support  prices  become  the  ceiling  price 
as  well  as  a  floor,  driving  futures  down 
on  the  board  of  trade,  which  materially 
affects  the  cash  market  for  such  com- 
modities, and  yet  we  now  learn  that  even 
lower  supports  are  in  the  ofllng. 

By  exerting  greater  efforts  on  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  commodities  now  held 
in  storage  by  the  Government,  I  am  sure 
additional  sales  of  at  least  $2  billion  dol- 
lars more  in  export  sales  of  these  com- 
modities in  fiscal  year  1959  would  not  be 
too  much  to  expect;  likewise  In  follow- 
ing years  until  all  surpluses  have  been 
disposed  of  to  a  safe  level  As  the  stor- 
age facilities  are  emptied,  the  Commis- 
sion should  sell  them — the  grain  bins, 
for  instance,  should  be  sold  to  the  farm- 
ers or  to  monbers  of  private  Industry 
who  deal  in  such  commoditiea.  The  dol- 
lar cash  returns  for  surplus  commoditied 
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and  tar  rtorage  fartltties  to  be  recovered 
by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Tbe  total  effect  of  the  program  I  have 
here  procKased  would  put  more  land  iikto 
conservatifoa  reserve,  while  growias 
more  soil  coaservliig  crops;  hence,  there 
would  be  less  crops  in  soridus.  thus 
stopping  surpluses  from  piling  up  again 
while  the  ftftmm/viiti^  j^^^  ^  Govern- 
ment storage  are  frozen  and  being  more 
rapidly  disposed  of. 

So  far  as  com  is  concerned,  by  chang- 
ing from  the  historical  acreage  basis  to 
a  bushel  basis.  It  would  be  double  in- 
surancft  against  a  repetition  of  the  past. 
In  addition  to  that,  every  proposal  I 
have  here  made,  if  put  into  effect  will 
«ave  hucdreds  of  mlTTIons  of  dollars  for 
the  1959  crop  year.  In  addition  to  increas- 
ing sales  from  foreign  exports  starting 
July  I.  1958,  and  last — but  not  least — it 
will  stabilize  farm  income  on  a  higher 
level  and  keep  It  stabilized,  while  bring- 
ing about  greater  buying  power  by  our 
fanners — a  great  stimulant  to  our  entire 
economy.  Thus  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced and  farm  income  stabilized  on  a 
higher  level 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  ex- 
plained my  plan  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  having  most  of  them 
say  it  looks  like  the  best  solution  they 
have  heard,  not  only  for  our  farmers 
but  also  for  our  economic,  flnancfal  and, 
to  some  degree,  our  security  problems. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress,  our 
farmers  and  farm  organizations,  as  well 
as  everyone  in  general  who  is  giving  deep 
thought  to  the  great  problems  of  the 
day — as  I  have — ^will  give  this  proposal 
their  decpt&i  and  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 


Jarmary  SO 


Homemakers'  Tear  ia  St.  Martin  Parish, 
U. 


ELSTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  L  WILUS 

or  UHJISIAMA 

IN  TBI  BOnSC  OP  RSPRB»1ITATIVZS 

Monday,  January  20. 1958 

Mt.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  time 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  some 
phase  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
operated  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
I  realize  more  and  more  how  much  this 
work  means  to  the  success  of  agricxiltiu-e 
and  to  the.  Nation's  welfare.  Throi^h 
the  leadership  provided  our  f  armars  and 
their  families  by  the  Extension  agents, 
these  programs  contrilHite  much  to  a 
happy  and  prosperous  American  way  of 
life. 

During  this  year's  adjounmient  of 
Congress  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with 
those  participating  in  the  annual  home- 
makers'  tour  in  my  home  parish — coun- 
ty— of  St.  Martin,  La.  This  was  conduct- 
ed under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Elsie  H. 
Castme.  home-demonstration  agent. 
Two  hundred  homemakers  joined  in  the 
tour,  visiting  eight  homes.  At  noon  the 
group  gathered  in  EvangeBne  State  Park. 
to  my  hometown  of  St.  Martinville.  for 


luncheon,  and  upon  the  invitaticm  of 
Mrs.  CastiUe  I  was  i^eased  to  be  ipresent. 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  stress  the  importance  and  ^alue  of 
home-demonstration  activities  fnd  the 
Extension  Service  in  general,  Wd  to 
commend  the  agents  for  their  efficiency 
and  devotion  to  duty,  and  all  partici- 
pants for  their  interest  and  <^opera- 
tion.  j 

I  greatly  ez^oyed  the  occasio|i,  since 
I  am  personally  acqxiainted  with  Imost  of 
the  homemakers,  who  were  on  tiiis  tour 
in  my  home  parish,  and  their  4unilies, 
and  I  was  happy  to  gather  wi$i  these 
friends  and  to  note  their  enl 
over  home-demonstration  activil 
their  just  pride  In  this  flnf>  coiij 
program  of  cooperative  effort 
they  share  mutual  benefits. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Bruner.  of  Breaux;  Bridge, 
president  of  the  home  demonttration 
council,  presided  during  the  Iiincheon 
program.  I 

Homes  visited  during  the  toir  were 
those  of  E.  H.  Friedman  and  Herman 
Melancon,  both  R.  P.  D.,  Breaux  pBridge; 
Wfll  Bienvenu,  Al  Grace,  and  i  Gfrover 
Rees.  Br.,  all  of  Breaux  Bridie;  and 
Reuben  Bienvenu,  Miss  Inez  Gnuthler, 
and  Eart  Willis,  aU  of  St.  Martinfille. 

The  parish  home  demon|tratIon 
council  now  serves  as  a  subcoijimittee 
of  the  parish  advisory  committ|Ee.  In 
cooperation  with  the  home-deniionstra- 
tion  agent,  they  recommended  that 
major  emphasis  during  1957  be  placed 
on  housing,  homefumlshing,  anfl  land- 
scaping. Mrs.  Castme.  who.  by  ber  abil- 
ity, energy,  and  initiative,  has  proven  a 
worthy  successor  to  those  who  have 
served  so  well  in  the  past  as  St.  Martin 
Parish  home-demonstration  ageAt,  took 
up  this  year's  program  with  the jformer 
agents,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Broussard  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Arceneaux,  and  also  worked 
with  the  housing  specialist,  Mrs., Bertha 
Bryson,  in  arranging  clinics  for  groups 
of  homemakers  with  similar  problems. 
also  individual  home  visits,  and  in  fiu-- 
nishing  up-to-date  material  on  tnatters 
of  home  interest.  These  included  infor- 
mation concerning  wan  flnishi,  new 
floor  material,  new  insulation  arterial, 
blueprints  for  kitchen-cabinet  copstruc- 
tion,  and  remodeling.  This  da;a  was 
made  available  through  Home  Demon- 
stration Club  meetings.  Adult  Achieve- 
ment Day,  circular  letters  and  home 
vfelts.  Several  night  clinics  for*  young 
couples  planning  landscape  designs  for 
their  homes  were  conducted  ^  Miss 
Winona  CSiauffe,  home-garden  specialist, 
who  also  made  home  visits  witti  Mrs 
Castille.  T 

The  first  homemakers  tour  [in  St 
Martin  was  staged  when  Mrs.  Etorothy 
Broussard  was  home-demonafcratlon 
agent  So  much  interest  was  shirwn  by 
both  club  and  nonclub  members  that  it 
was  decided  to  make  the  tour  an  annual 
project  sponsored  by  the  home  demon- 
stration couneiL  Each  year  tte  club 
members  submit  to  the  council  tour  com- 
mittee the  names  of  homes  ttiey  have 
seen  that  they  thixik  other  hom^iakers 
would  be  interested  to  visiting.  These 
are  iiassed  on  to  the  home-demonstra- 
tion agent  wlio  adds  the  names  c^  lam- 
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iiies  she  has  aaiisted  to  the  program  or 
taomes  which  she  has  viittediand  which 
have  features  of  eonstrwetknl  or  decora- 
tion that  meet  the  stsiidaMs  recoon- 
mended  by  the  specialists.  "This  applies 
to  landscaping,  interior  decoration, 
house  plans  and  construction.  After 
studying  the  Ust,  the  home-^emoostra- 
tion  agent  visits  each  of  the  homes  sug- 
gested, taking  with  her  aome  up-to-date 
Extension  Service  informatlo|i.  At  each 
home  she  comments  on  aome  paints  of 
interest  and  usually  the  aomcmaker 
shows  her  over  the  whole  house.  If  it 
meets  the  standards,  ttie  agem  mentions 
the  tour  and  tbe  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular home  was  recommenced  as  one 
to  be  included,  and  Invites  ithe  home- 
maker's  coopera^n.  I  undo-^tand  there 
has  never  heea  a  refusal.  Htfwever.  it  is 
a  matter  of  not  planning  too  many  visits 
for  the  day.  Often  the  agciit  suggests 
some  minor  addition  or  thit  time  be 
permitted  for  shrubs  to  growon  order  to 
present  a  better  showing,  before  a  home 
is  placed  on  the  list  to  be  visited. 

The  homemakers  are  halJerested  in 
many  matters  that  affect  their  families 
and  community.  They  were  flmpng  the 
first  to  participate  to  the  emergency  to- 
fant  feeding  training  proc^am.  One 
himdred  and  eighteeen  to  pt  Martto 
Parish  completed  this  tralnliig  and  win 
receive  certiflcates.  I  am  advised  that 
Louisiana  is  the  only  State  jdolng  this 
particular  civil  defense  Job  jwith  home 
demonstration  club  women. 

Among  other  activities  last 
homemakers  in  my  parish 
roundtog  towns  in  a  group, 
ant  occasions  provided  an 
portunity  for  the  members  to  know  one 
another  better  and  to  get  new  and  fresh 
ideas  from  the  people  to  nearby  areas. 
It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,' that  these 
outstanding  ladies  typify  Idbal  home- 
makers  and  set  such  a  fine  eicajnple  for 
happy  homeKfe  in  their  respective  com- 
mimities.  i 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Csstflle  for  the 
foHowtog  Hst  of  the  St.  Mamta  Parish 
homemakers  who  made  the  !l957  tour. 
She  exiHains,  however,  ttiat'  Inadvert- 
ently, and  owing  to  the  htrge  jmmiber  of 
participants,  the  foDowing  Hst  is  not 
complete:  ] 

Uesdamei  Benry  J.  lOUs.  CTljarles  Gary. 
W.  L.  Bnmer,  Albert  M.  Brotufcard,  Motse 
Owtine.  Maurice  LeDotm.  Jos.  Tbibodeanx, 
Simon  Broussard,  Carrel  Green,  jOncBlfrfMra 
BoMcbsux.  R07  Baudoln,  Paul  Bbmeto.  Barl 
HoUier,  Pressley  Delcaznbre.  Ve^  IiC  Oeta- 
iiousfiaye.  Alfred  Zerljague,  Andr«^  Braaacauz. 
Ashton  Eoberthon,  Louia  Cbatoffigne.  Lynn 
Chauffe.  Sanders  DeUiomme,  CXaade  Quldry. 
Bthnond    Oormler,    Edward    Dajinls.    A.    J. 

Mesdames  Simeon  Thlboda4s,  Jos«iA 
Theriot,  Paul  Doucet.  Notes  Fua^ier,  Shtaey 
Broussard,  Harris  Pellerln,  Loro*  Ttaactetr. 
Lloyd  Tauzin,  Grora-  Bee*.  Br.,  Vital  Tlros- 
clalr.  Oaiton  Brouaaard.  Pelix  BrouflBard. 
Carlton  Castille.  John  Homer,  pajo.  Brous- 
sard, Leon  Ehipuls,  TTieard  Ht^lller.  Felix 
PeHerin,  A.  P.  Yonng,  LoweH  BeSnard.  Don- 
ald Beroanl,  A.  C.  MUls.  Bay  (Oonscmrtn, 
Pan!  TaaHn.  U  H.  Datitartve.         I 

Mesdamea  J.  Vbrton*  Boaila,  i  Bagto  La- 
grange. Dan  Kbmlff.  Antoliw  Btelly.  Howard 
Singleton.  Percy  Bourque.  bTMl  dizTy.  Janwa 
Borei,  Ctal  Poehe,  Jr.,  Carl  PocHe,  Br,  Bu. 
gene  Leonard.  Steve  Ouklry,  fikUiey  GuUry, 
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Alton  HuTal,  John  MetenooB.  Jamea  Patla. 
Herman  Melanoon.  Aldde  Dupre.  Oeorge 
Scott,  Laurent  Laporte.  Barl  iiono^.  Louis 
Guidros.  Frank  Wrlgbt.  Israel  fiowque.  David 
Tbeirot. 

Mesdamea  James  Oulranl.  Hubert  lielan- 
con,  Oam  Banaa.  Freddie  iMftroum.  Hous- 
ton llKM-nton,  Donald  Daupbine.  Feraest 
Benolt,  Clarenoe  LeBlaae.  John  Calais,  nmf^^ 
Goldry.  Sr..  Stoney  DeVUUer,  Joeepb  P.  Bob- 
crts,  Jules  Boy,  Penn  Idorrow.  Bobby  Mocrow. 
Harold  Melancon.  Antolne  Bourtiue.  Lucien 
Blaacbard.  Wade  O.  Martin.  Sr..  Percy  Ber- 
nls,  Laaire  Ramero.  Anita  Zinmennan.  L.  C. 
Bordelon.  Simon  Daupbine.  FenUe  Ouldry, 
Melvin  Dupula.  Noab  Hayes.  K.  H.  FMedman! 
Bomer  J.  LeBlanc,  Sr..  Baaile  L^rand.  Jer- 
ome Boucvalt,  Wesley  Dugas.  Mocrla  Sollean. 
Marcel  Potier,  Clifford  Mouton,  Haman  Bien- 
venu, Francis  Gauth^,  Ignace  Delabous- 
saye,  Oonrad  C.  Oautffio',  Jack  Onnne.  Mrs. 
Alice  Bienvenu,  Theodore  Dore.  Paul  Bomero, 
John  Maraist.  Jos.  Bouaaeau,  Lawrence  Boy, 
W.  P.  Hartley.  Ben  Dugas. 

Mesdames  Gerard  Duran.  Vlra  A.  f-^"g*}^\n. 
Paul  Beyt,  Fellco  Eastln,  A  C.  Gauthler.  Eve- 
lyn B.  Wetcei,  Andrew  Bienvenu.  Jr..  Xlsle 
H.  CastUle.  Xphla  Savoy,  James  Babln.  Tom 
Periou.  Laurent  PoUer,  Beuben  Bienvenu, 
Claude  Hebert,  Cecil  Eastln,  Albert  Maraist, 
B.  M.  Heard,  Earl  Willis,  Robert  Colamaa, 
Diana  Broussard. 

Misses  Audrey  Savoy.  Dozlta  Bourque.  Ma- 
rie Louise  Boy.  Maude  Grelg.  Lena  Ann 
Champagne.  Barbara  A  Fremin,  EOe  Soulier. 
Inez  Gauthler.  and  Jeaime  CastlUe. 
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Cotton  Acreaxe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

OfT   MISSISSIPPI 
Df  THE  HOT7SE  OF  R£PRBSB«TATIVES 

Jf  onday,  January  20. 19St 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
duced acreage,  reduced  faim  prices,  and 
disastrous  weather  conditions,  the  cot- 
ton-growing sections  of  the  South  face 
a  terrible  situation.  My  own  district,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  central  South,  has 
been  declared  a  disaster  area  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Tills  situation  has  caused  many 
farmers  to  sign  up  their  cotton  land  for 
the  soil  bank.  In  view  of  the  number 
signing  up.  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture put  a  stop  order  on  aig^upj^. 
-  Thus,  cotton  acreage  will  be  reduced 
considerably  below  last  year's  plantings. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  United  States 
supplies  of  good  Quality  cotton  is  low; 
and  this  removal  of  acreage  from  an  al- 
ready smaU  national  allotment  wiU  fur- 
ther seriously  affect  the  future,  not  only 
ot  the  coitOD-growing  sections  of  the 
Soutli.  but  of  the  Nation  and.  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  seriously  endan- 
ger our  domestic  and  world  markets.  It 
is  having  a  disastrous  effect  at  the  mo- 
ment in  a  great  slowdown  in  local  busi- 
ness activity,  which  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  year. 

Since  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  more 
cotton  acreage  rather  than  less,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  steps  must  be  made 
to  see  that  these  acres  which  the  fttmwrs 
have  rented  to  the  Oo'vemment— under 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
cry      it 


eaDs  an  uDsoond  program  to  be  abolished 
next  year,  beeaose  of  thrir  eoonomlc  sit- 
uation—should  be  put  back  Into  produc- 
tion. I  have,  therefore,  prepared  for  in- 
troduction today  the  Un.  as  follows: 

A  MU  to  oaable  tlie  Secretary  oT  Agricottiira 
to  release  ootton  acreage  Crcm  the  acfcage 
rBwrvetor  the  1968  ck^  year,  to  estabUah 
a  Mibitttate  for  ttie  acreage  1  it  11  hi  |ni>. 
gnm  for  cotton,  and  (or  other  purpoees 
Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  tttle  I  off  PubUe 
lAW  640.  84th  Congress,  known  as  the  SoU 
Bank  Act  of  19M.  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing the  foOowli^: 

"Sbc.  107.  Whereas  the  remoTsl  from  pro- 
duction of  cotton  acreage  placed  In  the 
acr^ge  reserve  lor  the  1958  crop  year  has 
seriously  endangered  the  supply  of  good 
quality  cotton  essenttsl  to  retain  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Is  authorized  and  directed  to  »eU. 
In  such  lota  and  on  such  terms  and  condl- 
tlozxs  as  he  may  determine,  cotton  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  equivalent 
to  that  signed  up  In  any  given  county  or 
coimty  area  to  farmers  In  such  county  or 
county  area  for  the  IflSS  crop  year.  Such 
acreage  allotments  and  nuirketlng  quotas  as 
may  be  purchased  by  any  such  farmer  »t7Piii 
be  considered  as  additional  aUotments  and 
quotas  for  the  1958  crop  year.  All  fimds  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  such  sales  shall 
be  added  u>  funds  avaUable  to  the  Secretary 
*or  acreage  reserve  payments.  6u(di  sale 
shall  not  affect  the  history  of  either  the 
farm  from  which  transferred  or  that  to 
which  transferred.  Tor  the  crop  year  1959 
and  thereaftsr,  cotton  acrecge  for  the  United 
States  shall  be  Increased  to  10  percent  above 
the  level  established  for  crop  year  1058. 

"Sec.  103.  Whereas  the  removal  of  inaid 
tmm  producUon  In  cotton  growing  areas  has 
hurt  business  activity  in  local  communities 
and  will  work  against  efforts  to  establish 
Stable  eoonomlc  units;  and  whereas,  a  sab- 
stitute  Is  needed  for  the  acreage  reaerte 
program,  which  program  should  not  be  con- 
tinued beyond  crop  year  1958.  no  payment 
Shan  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for  removal 
of  land  from  production  under  the  acreage 
reserve  for  the  crop  year  1959  and  there- 
after: Provided,  hoioever,  "mat  any  farmer 
may  release  his  acreage  allotoient  and  mar- 
keting quota  to  the  Agricultural  Stablllaa- 
tkm  and  Oonaerrmtion  County  Oommlttee  for 
for  aaie  to  other  Carmets  in  the  county  or 
county  area,  and  such  acreage  aUotment 
and  marketing  quota  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
to  other  tazmen  in  the  oounty  or  county 
area  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  payments  as 
shall  be  received  shall  be  turned  over  by  the 
ASC  County  Committee  to  the  farmer  who 
sold  his  acreage  allotment  and  innrfcAtJr^g 
quota.  Such  sale  shall  not  affect  the  acre- 
age aUotment  and  marketing  quota  of  the 
farm  or  farms  from  which  sold  or  the  farm 
or  fanns  ^o  wtal^i  eoM,  except  daring  the 
1  year  in  which  sold.  Neither  shall  It  affect 
the  permanent  acreage  aUotment  or  market- 
ing quota  history  of  either  farm." 

Mr.  Speaker,  furttier.  I  have  Intro- 
duced another  blD  which  would  broaden 
the  authority  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration, and  enable  such  Agency  to 
meet  the  need  with  a  minimum  of  dis. 
location.  Many  of  the  banks  and  otben 
who  have  famished  production  funds  to 
farmers  In  years  past  find  tbemselve8 
unable  to  make  advances  this  year.  I 
believe  it  highly  essential  that  the  fal- 
lowing amendments  be  made  in  the  law. 


I  qwote  the  tain  vlileii  I  haie  introdueed 

today: 

A  bm  to  broaden  use  of  disaster  loan 
revolving  fund 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc.  That  section  a  of  Public 
Law  38.  81st  Congress,  is  harrt^  iwowiy^rt  by 
adding  at  the  eod  tJuenal  the  foUowing 
sections: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  la  anCbortaed  to  par- 
ticulate in  producUon  dlsastar  loaas  to  farm- 
ers and  stockoaen  made  by  III— MUSI  lal  banks. 
cooperative  i«»nrf«F>£  ^endaa.  or  other  regu- 
lar re^xmslble  souroes  ot  CMdtt  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  loaa.  The  Sec- 
retary may  utlliae  the  revolvii^  fund  created 
by  secUon  64  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  19S8 
as  amfnded  (12  U.  S.  C  U48a).  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  libare  of  each  loan  and 
for  adinhilBtnmve  expenses  in  oonnsction 
therewith. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  autlwrlaed  to  Insure 
and  make  oommltments  to  Insure  production 
disaster  loans  made  by  req»nsibls  lendeis 
other  than  the  United  States  and  to  include 
In  such  Insurance  contracts  agreements  to 
service  loans  insxired  thereunder  and  to  pur- 
chase such  loans  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary 
shall  utiliae  the  revolving  fund  created  by 
secUon  84  of  the  Farm  CSredlt  Act  of  1983 
as  amended  (12  D.  S.  C.  1148a).  fcr  making 
such  loaxks  and  for  admlnieUmtiw  rrpnnssa 
in  connection  therewith.  He  asay  ntUlae  the 
fund  to  pay  taxes.  Insuranoe.  prior  liens,  m^^ 
other  expenses  to  protect  the  security  lor 
loans  which  have  been  Insured  thereunder." 


EzccrpU  FrMB  AiMrets  vf  BtmIes  Hafs 
at  Wakcr  F.  Gawf  e  ScUd  «f  Uw, 
Mercer  Uarrersily,  Novenbcr  1, 1957 

KX'llfiNBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  QZOBCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATZVIS 
Monday,  January  20, 19Si 

"hSi.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extoid  my  remarks 
in  the  Oohgressiohal  Rbookd,  I  in^hide 
a  speech  made  by  our  eoUeague.  Hon. 
BitooKS  Hats,  of  Arkansas,  at  the  Walter 
F.  George  School  of  Law,  Meroer  Uni- 
versity, Macon,  Ga.,  on  November  1. 
1957: 


This  historic  university  f"ilw1fril  ttiroxigh- 
out  the  Soutbov  Baptist  Conventiaai  tacrl- 
tory  has  honored  me  greatly  In  askli^  bm 
to  speak  on  Iaw  Day.  For  many  reasons  tits 
invttattcm  brou^t  me  much  frteasnre. 
Georgia  Baptists  have  been  umunalty  Imw- 
pitable  to  me  over  a  lorg  pertod.  and  the 
State  Itself  has  a  special  place  In  my  affec- 
tions. Long  before  my  election  to  Congress 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  Oeorgia  in  the  course 
of  my  work  as  an  oOelal  off  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  I  acquired  an 
appreciation  of  its  culture.  Its  history  and 
Its  claim  to  leadership.  It  is  a  theme  I 
enjoy  pursuing,  but  It  would  be  carrying 
owls  to  Athens  to  dwell  upoo  the  story  off  the 
Stated  progress  and  the  ofiportaiitty  now 
afforded  yon  for  ain  «"T**'«"g  new  mle  la  Um 
region's  life. 

I  am  glad  to  come  to  tiaa  4Msict  rcpm- 
sented  by  one  of  otir  Matlon^  most  distin- 
guished Congressmen,  my  longtime  and  be- 

Bsss  and  devotion  as  a  pohUe  ssiism  are 
universally  recognized.  And  this  visit  revives 
stirring  zoemorles  of  a  triandihlp  I  valued 
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•nd  of  •  career  which  haa  Inaplred  all  who 
were  prtvlleged  to  senre  in  the  Congreea  with 
that  preeminent  Oeorgla  atateeman  whoae 
name  your  law  achool  bean.  The  ennobling 
Influence  of  Walter  Oeorge  will  live  on. 

I  want  to  talk  to  the  law  studenta  today 
out  of  my  own  experience  as  a  legislator  and 
a  politician  who  believes  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  law  is  a  great  aid  and  often  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  in  the  public  service.  I 
wish  to  speak  of  ova  tasks  as  citizens  with 
the  special  miasion  of  bearing  Christian  prin- 
ciples into  the  arena  of  political  conflict.  Z 
believe  an  appropriate  caption  for  this  talk 
would  be  the  "Due  Process  of  Lawmaking." 

The  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  is  familiar 
to  all.  It  is  given  sanction  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  It  has  rich  meaning  for  those  whose 
property  or  liberty  or  life  Is  in  Jeopardy. 
The  well-trained  and  morally  disciplined 
lawyer  Is  but  fortifying  those  principles 
which  are  at  the  core  and  center  of  our 
Christian  faith.  And  in  those  excursions 
Into  political  conflict  which  every  lawyer 
must  take,  though  he  may  never  run  for 
ofllce,  it  will  be  apparent  that  without  the 
guidance  and  depth  of  religious  InBtructlon 
the  techniques  of  both  law  and  politics  may 
be  tragically  abused.  This  Is  a  period  in 
yo\u  lives  In  which  the  sacred  character  of 
the  legal  profession  should  be  impressed 
upon  yoiir  mind  and  heart.  The  common- 
wealth is  one  of  the  Christian's  finest  work- 
shops. Without  the  buttress  of  Christianity 
modem  education  would  become  mere  win- 
dow dressing. 

Due  process  of  law  la  the  special  guardian- 
ship of  lawyers  and  Judges;  due  process  of 
lawmaking  belongs  to  legislators  and  politi- 
cal leaders.  Process  itself  has  value.  It 
must  be  reversed  in  a  democracy.  Every 
lawyer  learns  this  pretty  early.  What  a 
ahock  It  would  be,  having  proved,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  defendant  had  been  denied 
his  right  to  a  duly  impaneled  Jury  of  his 
peers  to  hear  a  higher  court  say,  "but  he  was 
obviously  guilty  anyway."  There  is  no  way 
to  assure  the  Innocent  of  their  rights  of  due 
process  but  by  according  those  same  rights 
to  the  guilty. 

The  due  process  of  lawmaking  is  also  an 
Ideal  for  democratic  govenunents  though  it 
does  not  have  the  prescribed  legal  forms 
afforded  due  process  of  law.  I  use  the  term 
"lawmaking"  in  the  sense  of  determining  na- 
tional or  State  policy,  and  since  there  are 
formal  procedures  for  treatymaking  the 
term  Is  broad  enough  to  embrace  world  law. 
I  am  speaking,  however,  not  of  the  technical 
rulea  for  moving  a  bill  through  legislative 
bodies,  but  rather  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses which  Involve  influencing  public  opin- 
ion and  the  ultimate  expression  of  that 
opinion  in  wise  and  beneflclal  policies. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  campus 
it  should  be  easy  to  perceive  the  role  of  moral 
leader  in  the  affairs  of  state.  We  Baptists 
have  a  fine  tradition.  We  seek  not  to  dom- 
inate the  state  but  rather  to  influence  it. 
That  Influence  is  exerted  by  sending  Into 
the   struggles   for   decent   government   our 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Meletiiu  M.  Wojnar.  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  assist- 
ant professor  of  oriental  canon  law,  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Nation,  acknowledge  Tou 
as  our  Lord  and  God.  And  therefore,  as 
a  nation,  we  worship  You  and  we  respect 


dedicated  sons  and  daughters  who  believe 
that  the  service  to  be  rendered  ther#  may  be 
a  Christian  service  and  may  bring  a  satis- 
fying htmian  experience.  The  law]|Br  has  a 
special  gift  for  this  service.  He  la  an  ac- 
knowledged leader.  He  shoiild  exc#l  in  in- 
terpreting public  Issues  in  t«-ms  pt  moral 
value.  In  modem  times  he  can  fit  a  dual 
role:  craftsman  in  legal  affairs,  and  preceptor 
in  political  morality.  The  two  may  some- 
times appear  to  be  In  conflict.  The  practi- 
tioner of  lawmaking  may  be  impedeti  by  the 
lagging  views  of  the  electorate.  Patt  of  his 
Job  is  to  correct  this  by  giving  eitllghten- 
ment.  As  one  of  my  colleagues  pi4t  it:  "A 
legislator  should  be  a  window  as  >#ell  aa  a 
mirror."  He  is  dutybound  to  take  {into  ac- 
count and  deal  sympathetically  With  the 
fears  and  fallacies  that  beset  us  mortals. 
At  the  same  time  he  may  be  pressured  by 
those  who  would  focus  only  on  moral  con- 
slderationa.  Patience  here  is  also  required. 
He  ahould  avoid  contempt  for  the  abstract 
goodness  of  the  moralist.  A  sense  o|  realism 
should  not  lead  to  a  grading  dow|t  of  his 
service  to  levels  of  ignorance  or  dullness  that 
might  characterize  some  of  those  hei  seeks  to 
represent.  We  must  not  succumb  to' medioc- 
rity. I  have  been  defeated  often  enough  to 
know  that  even  a  majority  of  the  people  can 
sometimes  be  wrong.  And  perhaps  io  simu- 
late modesty  I  shotUd  add— electid  often 
enough.  1 

Sir  Henry  Maine  gave  us  a  goo^  adage: 
"Social  opinion  must  be  in  advance  of  law 
and  the  greater  or  less  happlnesi  of  the 
people  depends  upon  the  narrowne^  of  the 
gulf  between  them."  Dr.  Northrup  of  Yale 
University  had  this  in  mind  in  disi  Inguiah- 
ing  between  "living  law"  and  "posit  ,ve  law." 
Living  law  applies  to  the  commui  ity  and 
social  standards  sustained  by  the  customs 
and  attitudes  of  the  people;  posltlvlB  law  to 
the  decrees  of  legislatures  and  counts.  The 
two  are  often  identical  but  occasidnally  in 
conflict.  When  in  conflict  as  in  th4  current 
controversy  over  implementing  the  Supreme 
Court  school  decisions  of  1964,  aidlfflcult 
question  Is  posed  for  lawyers,  moral^ts.  and 
political  leaders. 

I  refer  to  the  problem  for  Illu8tra1|lve  pur- 
poses: it  Is  far  too  complex  for  treatment 
In  a  single  talk.  I  would  like  to  s»y,  how- 
ever, that  out  of  the  Little  Rock  ex^riences 
I  have  gained  a  new  comprehenslo|i  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  ova  imagination,  our 
vision,  our  patience,  ova  sense  of  justice,  ova 
skill  in  defending  valid  sectional  viewpoints 
and  oxir  abUlty  to  dwell  in  peace  wtth  those 
of  other  sections  who  do  not  share  our 
views. 

One  other  point  on  that  theme)  I  have 
faith  in  our  capacity  to  meet  that  challenge. 
In  the  State  which  produced  Ben  Hljl,  Henry 
Grady,  and  other  inunortala,  I  know  that  I 
am  in  the  company  of  men  of  like  faitth.  We 
have  faith  that  the  "indestructible  ^nion  of 
indestructible  States"  may  be  lireserved 
without  undue  strains;  but  this  vtllll  come 
about  only  if  larger  numbers  of  aJu  Ameri- 
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Yoxir  law.  We  thank  You  also  fbr  Your 
protection  from  all  evils  and  for  con- 
serving in  our  Nation  the  gre^t  prin- 
ciples of  democracy:  freedom,  prdsperlty. 
and  Justice  for  all.  Finally,  we  beseech 
You  for  peace  for  our  coimtry  knd  for 
all  other  countries.  ' 

And,  especially  on  this  occasioli  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  we  ask  You  to  grant  to  the 
Ukrainian  Nation  and  its  40  million 
people  and  to  all  the  captive  nations  be- 
hind tiie  Iron  Curtain  the  oppdrtunity 
to  live  and  to  worship  You  in  freedom, 
independence,  and  in  peace.    An^en. 


eans.  North  and  South,  rescdv^  to  exploiw 
the  problem  in  utmost  good  wlU — deter- 
mined that  social  opinion  rather  than  force 
ahali  be  the  basis  for  change  in  patterns 
of  living.  Criticism  of  oovat  decisions  must 
not  be  construed  as  defiance.  We  may  sure- 
ly be  permitted  to  aeek  alterations  to  na- 
tional policy  without  being  duirged  witb 
disloyalty  to  constitutional  \  prlnolplea. 
Christian,  rather  than  doctnnait<e,  attitudes 
on  both  sides  will  provide  the  lanswer,  but 
time  is  an  essential  element.  And  the  Jef- 
fersonlon  principle  of  conslderinflocal  varia- 
tions in  conditions  should  be  Embraced  in 
the  national  policy.  This  coupled  with 
demonstrations  of  our  ability  to la^eve  Jus- 
tice for  minority  groups  in  specific  situations 
ahould  be  constructive  aids  in  getting  a  fresh 
start  toward  national  unity  1  and  racial 
harmony.  | 

The  ideal  of  due  process  of  lawmaking  can 
be  greatly  served  if  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment will  reexamine  the  protaQem  in  ths 
light  of  dlfflcultles  growing  out  bf  edicts  re- 
quiring sudden  change  in  age-^ld  customs 
of  th?  people.  The  South  assumed  by  such 
a  reexamination  that  haste  and  force  will 
not  prevail  should  seek  to  stimulate  through- 
out the  region  those  forces  of  «ioral  fervor 
and  racial  good  will  which  halve  had  our 
support.  I 

Jeffersonlan  democracy  accentuates  local 
determination,  but  pleads  for  Jx^tioe  for  all 
and  would  lead  ever/^  community  to  accord 
basic  rights.  This  is  sound  governmental 
policy  and  is  a  concession  to  social  customs 
which  are  subject  to  change.         [ 

I  uave  mentioned  the  opporti|nlty  offered 
the  lawyer  of  playing  a  dual  rble.  As  ad- 
vocate he  struggles  to  achieve  jjustice  for  • 
client,  and  as  civic  worker  he  uhdertakes  to 
direct  public  policy  for  Just  aQd  righteous 
ends.  Primarily  though  he  is  k  worker — a 
craftsman — not  a  prophet,  cnj  thj  point 
let  him  reverently  turn  to  the  church  to 
relate  himself  properly  to  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  true  law  and  to  |>uild  in  his 
o<vn  career  and  in  the  thinking  c^  the  people 
an  appreciation  of  the  moral  guidance 
which  ministers  and  law  schdol  facilities 
supply.  This  does  not  implsf  that  our 
ancient  opposition  to  authoritarianism  is  to 
be  diluted,  that  differences  are  not  to  bs 
aired.  I  urge  merely  that  an  effort  be  mads 
to  channel  the  church  influenc-  Into  ths 
processes  of  government  and  ihat  a  flrm 
though  flexible  partnership  betireen  lawyer 
and  Christian  minister  be  used  Ifor  perfect- 
Jag  human  society.  When  Pai|l  suggested 
to  the  Epheslans  that  we  "speak  the  truth 
in  love."  he  was  giving  wise  counsel  for  all 
of  us.  ^ 

The  Baptist  Influence  In  the  Sfauth  is  per- 
haps greatest  of  any  rellgloiis  organisation — 
not  because  we  are  more  virtuous  or  sensi- 
tive than  other  Christians,  but  We  are  mors 
numerous.  And  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
we  have  forums  which  can  b<  ptoperly  used 
for  relieving  tensions  and  prc^ntlng  ths 
truth.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  service  of  recon- 
ciliation that  the  Nation  needs.    ] 
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The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  apforoved. 


t|3Y> 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  S|3YATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  hnnoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  adopted  Uie  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate  Resolution 
Jtesoloed,  That  the  Senate  had  heard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  and  deep  regtet  the  sn- 
noxmcement  at  the  death  of  Hon.  Matthxw 
M.  Neelt,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  o< 
West  Virginia. 


GONGRESaONAL  RECORD  — HOl^E 


ItesotoecL  Hist  a  oommtttss  of  is  «o«it^^rs 
be  appointed  by  the  Prestdsnt  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  ~ 
VainBOBt,  W.  Yta. 


DluOans  to  ttw  aooae  of ; 
tlves  sxkd 
tamily  of  t3a» 

Resolved,  TbaX  as  a  Xurthsr  mark  at      _ 
to  the  memoty  of  Hie  deoeaaed.  the  8«uite 
do  now  •djonm. 


DEPARTlfEMT  OP  DEFKN8B  SUFPLX- 
BOCNTAI.  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1958 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  repmtsd  the  bin  (H.  R. 
10146)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1058, 
and  for  other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No.  1288) . 
which  was  read  a  first  and  secoad  time 
and.  with  the  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  «TT.T. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1958 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooDsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriaticms  has  Just  filed 
the  report  on  the  $1.2  billicxi  supi^e- 
mental  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1958.  The  report  covers  only  14  pages. 
There  have  been  thousands  of  columns 
printed  and  millions  of  words  have  been 
spoken  about  our  defense  situation. 
Questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  appropriations  and  pro- 
grams. I  do  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  find  time  to  read  these  14 
pages. 

The  bill  wlU  be  taken  up.  as  I  under- 
stand the  plan  of  leadership,  tomorrow 
for  debate  and.  if  there  is  a  rolleall.  that 
will  come  on  Thursday. 

The  hearings  consist  of  only  one  thin 
volume  of  less  than  400  pages.  Those 
hearings  are  full  of  information  that 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  rise  to  alert  the 
Members  to  this  bill  and  to  ask  them  to 
read  the  report  and  look  into  the  hear- 
ings in  order  that  we  may  take  pit>per 
action  when  we  call  up  tl\e  bill  for  con- 
sideration tomorrow. 


THE  POUR- WAY  TEST 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  Join 
with  the  Delray  Beach  Rotary  Club  and 
Its  president,  J.  Arnold  Carter,  who  is  in 
Washington  today,  in  presenting  to  each 


*b»otOmmnm  a  S-tach  twiisidaere 
Paperweicht  with  the  f  ovr-way  (eat  in- 
scribed on  iL  You  •houU  reedva  tt 
today. 

The  oricia  of  the  four-way  test  dates 
back  to  1042  and  was  created  and  set 
forth  by  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  of  Chicago. 
m.,  who  was  president  of  Rotary  Inter- 
mUionid  in  1954-65.  During  the  depres- 
•ion  years  Taylor,  in  seeking  divine  guid- 
ance in  a  particularly  impixtant  prob- 
lem, turned  to  ttie  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Bible,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  four- 
way  teat  evolved. 


-Wat  Ttme 

1.  Is  it  the  truth? 
S.  Is  tt  fate  to  au  oooeemedr 
S.  wni  tt  build  sood  WlU  and  better  friend- 
ships? 

4.  WlU  It  be  beneflclal  to  aU  conewned? 

It  has  been  variously  described  as  a 
guide  to  use  in  any  relationship  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  or  social  life;  a  yard- 
s«ck  of  all  things  thought,  said,  and 
done.  The  proven  results  obtained  by 
groups,  communities,  governing  bodies, 
and  individuals  who  have  adopted  it  are 
somewhat  amazing.  Rotarians  the  w<wld 
over  are  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
the  merits  of  the  application  of  the  test 
when  applied  to  any  relationship  of  one 
person  with  another. 

Members  of  the  Dehay  Beach  Rotary 
Club  are  very  enthusiastic  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  before  Congress  the  four- 
way  test,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  each 
Member  win  adopt  this  as  his  motto 
and  that  it  will  be  beneficial  in  promot- 
ing worldwide  peace  and  understanding. 


d  OaUtemiA 

poOed  aa  to  thdr  views  an  thia  taeue. 
Tbe  venHet :  4  tn  favor,  5.903  agalBBt. 

m  order  that  pay  TV  wm  not  be  Im- 
posed on  the  American  people  against 
their  win.  I  have  Introduced  a  hm  similar 
to  that  proposed  ^  «>nntfTr  Wiuism 
LaifGKs,  and  designed  to  tmiiiliit  the 
charging  of  a  fee  to  view  teSecasts  in 
private  homes."    It  reads: 

Be  a  enacted,  ete^  That  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1A34  (4S  Stat.  lOM).  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  */<<ti«|g  after  Tfytl^n  S07  the 
foHowlng: 

"CHAsciNa  ms   rem.   vixwixe  xblbcasts  nr 


TELEVISION 
Mr.  LANK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
satdiuaetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  tdevisk)n 
lielongs  to  the  people. 

In  its  presentation  of  entertainment, 
advertising,  axul  news,  it  is  a  new  dem- 
ocratic medium  of  communication  that 
must  be  kQ>t  free  from  monopcHistic 
controL 

There  is  a  movement  underway  in 
favor  of  pay  TV  Uiat  would  reduce  it  to 
the  status  of  a  jukebox  screen,  where 
you  would  have  to  pay  to  see  what  is  cur- 
rently free.  If  such  a  system  should  pre- 
vail, it  would  deny  to  many  a  poor  family 
the  programs  that  can  be  enjoyed  now 
by  every  viewer  irrespective  of  his  eco- 
nomic position. 

It  would  place  privilege  above  chofce. 
Outstanding  programs  will  be  seen  only 
by  those  who  pay  a  monthly  fee  or  a  stip- 
ulated price  per  program.  The  national 
television  audience  will  be  qriit  between 
the  have  and  the  have-nots,  introduc- 
ing a  divisive  element  that  could  have 
far-reaching  social  consequences. 

We  never  contemplated  such  a  split 
personality  for  radio.  Why,  then.  slK>uld 
we  foster  it  In  television? 

Test  samples  of  public  opinion  on  this 
Issue  are  running  heavily  against  pay-as- 
you-see  TV.  A  few  months  ago,  the 
people  in  the  Salinas-Monterey  and  San 


_  ''^^  508  (a)  tt  shall  Iw  xmlawTuI  for  any 
person  to  Impose  or  attempt  to  hnpoee,  either 
dlractly  or  tadlrectly,  any  ton,  fee,  sabacrtp- 
tloa.  or  oUier  charge,  on  the  geaetal  psjttflc 
for  tiM  prtrilete  of  vtswixtg  tctevtekm  pro- 
grams la  private  hoaias  untU  such  peraoa 
ha*  been  so  authorised  by  the  r.o«««i-T^f>n 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  tLe  enactment  of 
this  section. 

"{b)  The  Casnmlsslon  than  not  anthortae 
or  permit  the  Imposing  of  any  each  toU.  fee, 
■absolptlon.  or  other  elwrge  jsfeiwl  to  In 
■abseettoB  (a)  of  tills  section  vntll  tt  is 
authoriaed  to  do  so  by  a  lav  snaoted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sectlan." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  19S4  is  amended  by 
striking  oat  "section  SOI"  and  Inserting  in 
Men  thereof  "sections  SOI  and  608." 

As  you  will  note,  the  enM^hasis  is  on 
"viewing  telecasts  in  private  homes." 
This  is  a  right  that  must  not  be  restricted 
by  any  mercenary  factor.  In  this  right 
of  choice,  all  Americans  must  lie  equal. 

Therefore.  I  urge  passage  of  protective 
legislation  that  will  mn^intyip  our  tradi- 
tion of  free  television,  and  promote  the 
democratic  principles  on  which  it  is 
based. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng  and  Currency,  I  ask 
unanimooB  consent  that  that  conaaittee 
may  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MULTZB.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 


AWARD  OF  CROSS  OF  COMMANDBR 
OF  THE  ORDER  OF  ORANGE-NAS- 
SAU TO  HON.  FRANCIB  E.  WALTER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  rmanimoos  consent  lor  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bin  CH.  R.  10147) 
to  permit  Hon.  Fsahcis  E.  Waltke.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  authorisation  to  accept 
the  award  of  Cross  of  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Orange-Nassau  eonferred  upon 
him  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands. 

The  Clert  read  the  ttUe  of  the  bill. 

lUe  SPEAKER.   Is  there  c^jection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU.  aa  follows: 

H.  R.  10147 


A  bm  to  permit  Bon.  Fkaiicis  K.  Wax.1 
Member  of  Congress,  antborlaatton  to  ac- 
cept the  award  of  Grass  of  OOmmaader 
of  the  Order  of  Orange-NasBau  conferitd 
upon  him  by  Her  ICaJesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Ifetherlands 

Be  it  enacted,   etc..  That  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Waltes,  Member  of  Congress,  Is 
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•uthortaed  to  aeeept  the  awmrd  of  th«  OroM 
of  Oommander  of  the  Order  of  Or»nge-Na»- 
Mu  conferred  upon  him  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  any 
decorations  and  documents  evidencing  such 
award.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  deliver  to  the  Honorable 
Fbancis  S.  Waltb  any  decorations  and  docu« 
ments  evidencing  such  award. 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of 
section  3  of  the  act  of  Jantiary  SI.  1881  (5 
XT.  S.  C,  sec.  114) ,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Honorable  Fkancib  E.  Waltib  may 
wear  and  display  the  decoration  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  act  after  accept- 
ance thereof. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  QoTemment  of  the  Netherlands  has 
bestowed  this  accolade  of  honor  upon 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltbr]. 
In  accordance  with  his  philosophy  of  im- 
migration, he  has  been  most  painstak- 
ingly cognizant  of  his  duties  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  of 
ttie  Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  re- 
sponded with  expertness.  I  frequently 
am  in  disagreement  with  him  but  never 
doubt  his  sincerity.  I  think  the  woik 
that  he  has  done  with  reference  to  the 
activities  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee on  European  Migration  is  exem- 
plary. It  is  for  that  reason,  I  am  sure, 
among  others,  that  the  Ck>vemment  of 
the  Netherlands  and  its  distinguished 
Queen  has  bestowed  upon  him  this  dis- 
tinction. 

I  am  very  happy  that  he  is  the  recipi- 
ent thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASINQ  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution — House  Resolution 
446 — and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  99S5) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the 
public-debt  limit,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  3  hoiu^, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bUl 
shall  be  considered  as  naving  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  In  or- 
der to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houae  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion,  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
-iibit. 


Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
SO  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bkown]  and  yield  myself  suc|i  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolutiob  446 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  or  H.  R. 
9955,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  tem^rary 
Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit.   > 

The  resolution  provides  for  thei  usual 
closed  rule,  waives  points  of  order  aeainst 
the  bill  and  grants  3  hours  of  general 
debate.  The  only  amendments  th^t  may 
be  offered  are  those  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  oni  Wasrs 
and  Means,  but  such  amendments  lire  not 
subject  to  amendment.  | 

Section  21  of  the  Second  Libertji  Bond 
Act  provides  a  permanent  limit  ait  (275 
billion  on  the  amount  of  the  publii  debt. 
This  bill  provides  that  the  debt  limit 
shall  be  increased  by  (5  billion,  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  iiie  bill 
and  ending  June  30,  1959. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman]  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  in  presentmg  his 
request  for  a  rule  before  the  Conknittee 
on  Riiles,  pointed  out  that  followi|ig  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  $280  billion,  a 
public  hearing  was  held.  After  hearing 
the  testimony  presented,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  determined  thfit  the 
full  $5  billion  tem[>orary  increasein  the 
debt  limit  should  be  allowed.  T^e  In- 
crease would  provide  for  the  imniediate 
cash  requirements  of  the  Government 
since  the  cash  balances  have  been  very 
low.  The  increase  would  also  projiride  a 
Wider  margin  between  the  actual  {public 
indebtedness  and  the  statutory  limit 
which  would  give  more  flexibility  in  man- 
aging more  efficiently  and  econoiiiically 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govemmeat. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 446  so  the  House  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measufe  for 
which  ample  time  for  debate  hai  been 
provided.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrield?  j 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  oentle- 
man  from  Iowa.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  the  House  why  this  is  a  closed 
rule? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  That  is  a  littli  diffi- 
cult to  do  in  one  sense  and  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  do  in  another.  Revenue  bills 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on' Ways 
and  Means  are  very  complicated.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  convinced  us  that  the  bill  sholuld  be 
brought  up  imder  a  closed  rule  and  a 
majority  of  the  committee  voted  that 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genlileman 
yield  further?  j 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing this  is  a  revenue  bill? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  In  a  sense  It  ts. 
There  is  $5  billion  of  revenue  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  still  have  no  substantial 
explanation  of  why  this  bill  should  be 
called  to  the  floor  under  a  gag  rule,  Will 
the  gentleman  say  what  the  repre^nta- 


tion  was  that  caused  the  conWttee  to 
report  out  a  closed  rule? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  give  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
ts  the  one  I  have  Just  given,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  sought 
this  kind  of  rule  and  the  Comlnittee  on 
Rules  on  the  showing  made  gnmted  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlaman  will 
yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
where  we  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  In  the  Conxnlttee  on 
Rules.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  taken  down.  j 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  fhlnk  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  Itself  would  be  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker  J  It  is  with 
some  reluctance  that  I  find  myself  in 
opposition  to  both  the  rule  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  bill  which  it  makes  in 
order. 

First,  as  I  think  most  of  the  member- 
ship know,  I  am  never  enthusiastic  about 
closed  or  so-called  gag  rules.  %  opposed 
this  type  of  rule  in  committee  jbecause  I 
could  see  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
it.  The  issue  is  a  simple  one  liere.  It  Is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  the  debt 
limit  should  be  raised  and  il  so,  how 
much.  Certainly  the  membermip  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  oAct  amend- 
ments either  cutting  or  raising  the 
amount.  Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill.  As  I  statfed  to  the 
HDUse  the  other  day,  I  do  not  ^hink  this 
is  a  time  for  hysterical  reaction  to  the 
new  phase  of  the  Rvissian  cold  war — the 
sputnik.  This  is  the  Justification  iirged 
for  further  increasing  cur  debt  limit. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
this  country  has  the  greatesti  national 
debt  not  only  of  the  present  jFamily  of 
nations,  but  in  the  history  of  ISie  world. 
We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  increasing 
this  debt  without  bringing  about  the  de- 
struction of  our  fiscal  system  and  thereby 
pulling  the  pillars  down  on  this  Nation, 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  Again  I 
repeat  that  the  Russian  masters  are 
following  the  Lenin  doctrine  o^  destroy- 
ing this  champion  of  the  freje  peoples 
by  destroying  it  from  within,  j 
^  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^annot  In 
good  conscience  go  along  withi  this  rule 
or  the  bill.  One  way  to  stop  ibcreasing 
the  national  debt  is  to  stop  increasing 
the  debt  limit.  T 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleinan  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
3rield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  as  a<  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
rather  reluctantly  bring  this  rule  before 
the  House.  Very  frankly,  andf I  think  I 
owe  it  to  the  House  to  say  sd.  I  voted 
against  this  closed  or  gag  rule  when  it 
was  before  our  committee.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  believed  an  opportunity  should 
have  been  given  for  those  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
supported  only  a  $3  billion  incrqase  in  the 
national  debt  limit,  ir^tead  of  $5  billion 
to  have  their  proposal  voted  upon.    I 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  That  arrange- 
ment will  at  least  give  the  Hoiise  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  for  itself  whether  we 
should  have  a  $3  billion  increase  in  the 
national  debt  limit,  a  $5  billion  increase, 
or  none  at  all 

In  further  explanation  of  this  present 
situation,  and  of  my  vote  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  let  me  point  out  that  in  the 
past  similar  bills  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  House  to  increase  the  debt  limit, 
under  gag  rules  whereby  the  House  mem- 
bership had  no  opportunity  to  express 
their  full  will,  but  only,  as  in  the  old 
German  Reichstag,  to  vote  "Ja"  or 
**Nein"  on  the  bill  as  reported.  The  bill 
would  then  go  to  the  Senate,  and  in  turn 
the  Senate  would  reduce  the  amount  by 
which  the  debt  ceiling  would  be  lifted  to 
13  billion. 

In  the  end,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  left  looUng  like 
a  lot  of  dumb  sheep.  So  I  am  getting  a 
little  bit  tired  of  these  closed  or  gag 
rules,  especially  when  the  legislation  to 
be  considered  is  not  a  general  revenue 
bill,  but  only  to  a  measure  containing 
one  real  issue  in  it,  the  amoimt  by  which 
we  should  increase  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  position 
he  has  taken  In  the  Rules  Committee  in 
his  effort  to  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  its  will  upon  this  and 
other  bills  that  have  come  before  the 
House,  particularly  this  bill.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  there  should  be  a  gag 
rule  on  one  of  the  first  measures  of  any 
consequence  to  be  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  not  a  happy 
circumstance  in  which  I  find  myself,  or 
to  disagree  with  the  large  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
for  all  of  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  a  general  reve- 
nue bill.  It  is  not  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  paragraphs,  sections,  ideas, 
and  items  dealing  with  many  questions. 
It  brings  up  only  the  question  whether 
we  want  a  $5  billion  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  or  whether  we  would 
rather  go  a  Uttle  slow  and  perhaps  keep 
the  brake  on  the  spenders  a  bit  by  say- 
ing: "We  wiU  vote  a  $3  billion  increase 
now  to  give  you  elbow  room.  Then  if 
we  have  to  increase  the  national  debt 
hmit  later,  because  of  any  great  emer- 
gency, we  can  do  so." 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  am  reluc- 
tant, In  my  own  mind,  as  to  the  wisdwn 
or  need  of  increasing  the  debt  limit  I 
understand  fully  the  position  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  testimony  that  was  given 
before   the   Conmilttee   on   Ways   and 


debt  limit.  However,  there  are  two  ways 
to  balance  our  budget.  One  is  by  deficit 
•pending;  the  other  is  by  reducing  public 
spending,  so  that  we  do  not  go  over  the 
present  debt  limit 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPE^iKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK-  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoUNo.8] 

Addon.zu>  Prledel 

Allen.  lil.  Oarmatz 

Andersen       -  Oranaban 

Arends  Orant 

Harden  Oray 

Belchei  Oreen.  Pa. 

Bow  Halleck 

Brownsoo  Haiings 

Buckley  Honner 

B\idge  Jackson 

Byrne,  hi.  Judd 

Canfleld  Kean 

Camansn  Kearney 

ChlperOeld  Keliy.  M   T. 

Christopher  Knutson 

Church  Lennoc 

Clevenger  Lipscomb 

coffin  McCarthy 

CoUler  McCuUocb 

Cooley  McDonoxigh 

Cunningham,  McVey  ToUefson 

Iowa  Macdonaid         Tuck 

Dawson,  DL  Merrow  Vursell 

Dellay  Michel  Walnwrlght 

Dies  Moore  Wier 

Dom.lV  T  Momaon  WUUams. 

Dom,  8  C  Oliara,  Minn.        MY. 

Frellnghuyseo  O'MelU  Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
forty -seven  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood 
by  some  Members  I  want  to  repeat  what 
I  said  In  the  Rules  Committee,  and  that 
is  that  had  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  during  the  past 
20  years  as  I  have  voted,  for  economy 
and  against  certain  great  expenditures, 
our  national  debt  would  now  be  some- 
where around  $100  billion  instead  of 
nearly  $275  billion.  I  realize,  however, 
that  is  all  water  over  the  dam.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  point  out  that  there  are 
means  and  methods  which  the  Congress 
can  and  should  follow  to  eliminate  waste 
and  extravagance  in  the  spending  of  the 
public  borrowed  money  which  will  be 
made  available  when  the  debt  limit  is 
raised.  I  refer  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sions, some  of  which  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  resultant  liigh  savings  of 
public  moneys  and  by  greater  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  some  of  the  agencies 


ing  in  this  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  bills  to  put  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  first  and 
second  Hoover  Commissions  which,  if 
enacted  into  law  as  requested,  in  many 
instances  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  sharply  cut  and  greatly 
reduce  public  spending,  and  would  result 
in  such  great  savings  as  to  perhaps  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  our  space  age  national  defense 
without  the  necessity  of  borrowing  more 
money,  or  raising  taxes.  This  is  some- 
thing to  which  we  should  give  our  at- 
tention in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  be- 
cause the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  our  best  effort  to  operate 
this  Federal  Government  in  this  new 
age  on  a  sound  basis.  They  are  de- 
manding we  eliminate  waste  and  ex- 
travagance wherever  we  may  find  it,  and 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  get  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 
I  voted  against  the  granting  of  this 
closed  rule  by  our  Rules  Committee  be- 
cause, at  that  time,  I  had  no  definite 
assurance  the  House  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  reducing 
the  amotmt  of  the  Increase  m  the  debt 
limit.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
assured,  as  you  heard  stated  here  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  responsible 
Members,  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  vote  upon  a  motion  to 
recommit  to  reduce  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  to  $3  billion,  rather  than  for 
the  proposed  $5  billion  Increase  now  In 
the  bilL 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  will 
have  before  us,  when  we  finally  come  to 
vote  upon  this  biU,  at  least  three  choices 
or  ways  to  vote:  One,  of  course,  is  to  vote 
for  the  entire  committee  measure  con- 
taining the  $5  billion  increase  in  the  debt 
limit;  another  is  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit,  fixing  the  increase  at  $3  bil- 
lion; and,  of  course,  flmdly  Just  vote 
"No"  on  the  whole  measiire.  Therefore, 
imder  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  adoption  of 
this  rule;  Inasmuch  as  It  will  now  be 
possible  for  the  House  to  work  Its  wLU 
under  the  limitations  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned and  which  I  believe  will  give  Tis  all 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  own  con« 
victions  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmahI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THX  DIBT  INCRXASX  BOX  HTVOLVSS  glSS  MILUOK 
a  TXAB  IN  TrNNKdSSAST  INTIBXST  CHABGXS 
AMD    AFPaOVBB    FRIVATS   BANKS    HAVINO    TtMa 

TTSZ  or  $s  BnxioN  or  tbsasttbt  nrNOs 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   Kp- 

peared  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 

requested  that  committee  not  to  give  a 

closed  rule  on  this  bill,  because  I  wanted 
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to  offer  Ml  ftmcodtiMiit.  OtlMr  idem- 
ben,  I  think,  atkould  aIm  biivo  tbo  prlr« 
liege  of  offertnf  emendBMnte. 

I  deelred  to  offer  mi  emewltnent  thftt 
would  ieve  the  aoTemment  »  lot  of 
money.  Under  exletlnf  l«ir  the  Treti- 
ury  can  borrow  direotlj  from  the  Federal 
Retenre  benki,  up  to  $5  billion.  That 
law  if  In  effect  now.  Under  the  amend- 
ment Z  i>ropoeed.  if  the  Ti'easmr  went 
above  the  $275  bilUon  debt  limit,  that 
money  would  be  borrowed,  through  exer- 
cise of  existing  law,  directly  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  If  the  whole 
amount  were  borrowed  in  that  way,  it 
would  save  the  Government  $163  million 
a  year  in  interest  charges.  I  asked  the 
ccnnmittee  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment,  and  to  extend  the 
time  of  debate,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
1  hour.  The  Rules  Committee  did  not 
accede  to  my  re<]uest  but,  instead,  has 
given  a  closed  rule,  although  it  graciously 
extended  the  time  of  debate  to  3  hours. 
We  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk,  but 
we  cannot  vote  on  anything  except  what 
has  been  described  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

TBBB  OF  THS  FIVX  BILLIONS   ABC  VOB  PSXTATX 
BANKS 

In  this  bin.  Secretary  Anderson  has 
really  demonstrated  courage.  He  is  a 
courageous  man.  He  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  keep  $3Mt  billion  on 
deposit  in  the  Reserve  banks  and  in  the 
private  commercial  banks.  He  laid  it 
right  on  the  line.  He  did  not  quibble 
about  it.  In  other  words,  he  wants  the 
Congress  to  endorse  his  placing  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  and  in  the  com- 
mercial banks  $31/2  billion.  That  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  A  half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  that,  I  think,  is  necessary. 
Secretary  Anderson  needs  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  as 
the  Treasury  has  had  in  the  past,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  $3  billion  in 
the  private  commercial  banks,  because 
the  people  have  lent  that  money  to  the 
CJovemment.  The  Government  is  pay- 
ing mterest  on  it,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  ke^  it  on  deposit  with  the  pri- 
vate commercial  banks,  at  no  interest — 
remember  not  one  penny  of  interest  does 
the  Government  get — ^I  think  is  wrong. 
This  does  not  serve  any  public-Interest 
function.  The  money  in  the  private 
commercial  banks  is  beyond  the  issuance 
of  a  Government  check;  it  is  removed 
from  that.  It  has  to  be  brought  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  before  the  Treas- 
ury can  issue  a  check  on  it.  So  I  say 
this  is  going  away  out  of  line,  te  let  the 
banks  have  from  three  to  six  billion  dol-- 
lars  on  deposit  all  the  time,  money  that 
is  costing  the  people  3  and  4  percent 
mterest.  In  other  words,  it  is  costing 
taxpayers  $240  million  a  year  on  $6  bil- 
lion, or  $120  millicm  aa  $3  billion— that 
will  be  the  average  if  this  bill  becomes 
effective. 

Fuuu  $s  anxioir  or  raoHuz.  aasBva  aitthob- 
xrr  a  AVAiLAsix 

So  the  ooeetlon  la  whether  we  will 
place  our  approval  on  mi  annotmoed 
policy  to  keep  $S  billion,  ae  mi  average, 
in  the  private  eonunerelal  banke,  on 
which  the  Government  will  receive  no 


HI 


Interett  but  tqxm  which  the  Oovemment 
and  the  tMQMjrerf  win  be  paying  ittereet 
at  all  timet.  I 

Mr.  OROM.  ICr.  Speaker,  w4u  the 
f entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Z  yield  to  the  fentlt- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  that  I  have  alwayi  been 
Interested  in  the  renewal  of  t|ie  act 
which  provides  that  the  Govenmivit  can 
have  $5  billion  outstanding  at  aiy  one 
time.  Can  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
tell  me  what  use  is  presently  being  made 
of  that  ability  to  borrow  money? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  every  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiy.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  by  the  previous  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Burgess. 
So,  why  should  it  not  be  used?  Why 
should  we  take  an  action  that  wil|  make 
this  $5  billion  cost  the  Government  an 
unnecessary  $163  million  every  year  to 
carry  this  additional  amount? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  use  is  being  made 
of  that  ability  to  borrow  today?  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Absolutely  nonfe;  not 
one  dollar's  worth  of  securities  ate  now 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Systin  un- 
der the  $5  billion  direct-purchaje  au- 
thority. It  has  been  used  substantially  in 
the  past. 

HOW  TO  USX  BANKERS'  INrLUZNCX  TO  K]  XP  THB 
DEBT  DOWN 

If,  in  authorizing  this  $5  billion  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt  we  renuired 
the  Treasury  to  raise  whatever  poney 
they  do  raise  under  this,  by  selling  the 
new  securities  direct  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  System,  then  it  wil  be  a  lit  less 
likely  that  the  Federal  debt  will 
creased  unnecessarily.  Under  thi 
ditions  the  banks  would  oppose 
ing  the  Federal  debt  and  help  us 
down.  Thereby  we  could  have  the] 
and  the  influence  of  the  bankers  lof  the 
country  working  to  keep  the  debtjdown, 
instead  of  working  to  increase  it.,  But, 
as  the  bill  stands,  $3  billion  of  this  is  for 
the  private  banks,  remember  that,  my 
friends,  and  a  vote  for  this  bill  as  It 
stands  is  a  vote  to  put  $3  billion  [In  the 
banks,  for  free  use  by  the  banks,  upon 
which  the  people  are  paying  interest. 

I  think  that  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  this  problem  of  the  Inderal 
debt,  and  make  some  definite  plan  for 
paying  it  off.  We  ought  to  work  out  a 
sinking  fund  plan,  with  a  definite  eched- 
ule  for  reducing  the  debt  when  times  are 
good.  It  should  have  been  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  past  few  years,  during 
prosperous  times^^  j 

Now  to  make  perfectly  clear  how  I 
think  this  bill  to  increase  the  ceiling  on 
the  Federal  debt  should  be  handled,  let 
me  read  from  the  statement  I  made  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  explaining  why 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  amend 
the  bill.    I  said: 

H.  B.  9958  is  to  authorize  an  Increaas  from 
9275  bUUon  to  $280  bUllon  in  the  federal 
debt  limit.  I  hope  that  when  this  cdmmlt- 
tee  report*  the  bill,  it  will  give  It  aa  open 
rule,  so  that  amendments  may  be  ma<le  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  - 

The  amendment  I  propoee  to  the  bfll  Is  •• 
fbllowi:  ~ 

"Provided,  That  any  amount  of  tl^  fM- 
eral  debt  In  excess  of  $376  bUUon  Isjrepre- 


•ented  by  •eeurlties  of  the  United  States  held 
by  the  Ptderal  Beserve  Syrtem  aeja  result  of 
direct  purobese  from  the  Tteeeary  ef  the 
United  autes."  { 

There  are  several  leaeons  for  refulrlng  the 
Treasury  to  sell  directly  t<>  the  IMeral  Xe- 
serve  ■yitem. 

sow  lies  uojLwm  a  TBAa  wooi^  m  aavsD 
Tlret.  this  wUl  save  the  Vederfl  aovem- 
ment  about  $183  million  a  year  jln  Interest 
charges.    Zn  the  past,   '.he  Pedei^  Reserve 

System  has  charged  the  Treasury  jone-fourtb 
percent  on  such  securities.  Thia  rate  Is  In 
contrast  to  about  8^  percent  which  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  pay  to  s4ll  the  new 
securities  to  the  private  bnnks  or  the  public 
generally.  Furthermore,  It  doee  not  really 
matter  what  Interest  rate  the  Treasury  may 
pay  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Sys- 
tem Is  owned  by  the  Government,  and  It  pays 
90  percent  of  Its  net  Income  badk  Into  the 
Treasury.  ' 

AUSNDUXNT  WOX7LO  USX  TSAOITION^I.  KKTHOBS 

Second,  the  authority  for  the  federal  Re- 
serve System  to  purchase  up  to  $fi  bUllon  In 
securities  direct  from  the  Treasury  already 
exists,  and  It  Is  traditional  anq  orthodox. 
Prior  to  1935  this  authority  wis  without 
limitation.  Since  1943  the  limit  has  been 
$5  billion  at  any  one  time;  and  th^  authority 
has  run  only  for  periods  of  3  year#.  But  ex- 
tensions of  the  authority  have)  been  re- 
quested each  3  years,  and  ead^  time  the 
authority  has  been  extended  without  objec- 
tion. The  present  authority  expli^  June  30, 
1958,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Titeasury  has 
already  requested  Its  extension  dor  another 
2  years.  T 

Since  1954,  however,  the  authority  has  not 
been  xised.  At -the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  fuU  $5  bUlion  is  avaUable.  But  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  to  any  substantial  extent 
unless  Congress  requires  that  It  hji  used. 

8A1CK  PUBPOSXS  or  DEBT  XMCRXASX  Un   VSDCSAL 

RXS£svx  AUTHoairr  [ 
Third,  the  authority  for  the  Bederal  Re- 
serve System  to  pm-chase  sccxuit^ea  directly 
from  the  Treasrury  has  exactly  the'  same  pur- 
poses as  the  $5  billion  Increase  \p  the  debt 
limit  which  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  is 
now  requesting.  The  Secretary  of  i  the  Treas- 
vay  has  said  that  this  Increase  1^  debt  au- 
thority is  not  for  the  purpose  cjf  bringing 
about  a  general  Increase  in  the  national  debt, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  "elbow 
room"  to  manage  a  debt  of  about  the  present 
size.-  He  has  explained  that  thf  new  au- 
thority Is  needed  to  smooth  out  [the  differ- 
ences between  the  upe  and  diwn  when 
revenues  are  flowing  In  and  thje  requlre- 
menta  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  its  |bllls  when 
due.  He  has  given  the  same  purposes  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  purchasing  auttiorlty,  as 
has  the  previous  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  as  has  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

AOMIH isTKATION  OBJECTED  TO  COSThSAVINaS 
AMXKSMENT  ' 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  t^ie  Treas- 
ury objected  to  my  proposed  amendment, 
principally  on  the  ground  that  to  sell 
securities  direct  to  the  Pederai  Reserve 
would  be  inflationary.  Furthertnore,  the 
claim  was  made,  I  understand.ithat  this 
authority  for  direct  sales  to  thie  Federal 
Reserve  was  intended,  and  giveS,  only  for 
use  in  adjusting  some  unusual  situa- 
tions, and  then  on  very  short-term,  day* 
to-day  basis.  [ 

As  for  the  argument  that  mjf  proposal 
would  be  inflationary,  this  is  a  honsensi- 
cal  argument  for  objecting  to  tUe  amend- 
ment. If  there  were  a  question  here,  the 
question  would  be  whether  my^  proposal 
is  more  or  lees  Inflationary  t^an  eaeh 
of  the  alternative  methods  whk;h  might 
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be  used  for  sening  the  new  seeurlties. 
More  particularly,  the  question  would  be 
whether  my  proposal  is  more  or  leas  in- 
flationary than  the  method  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  used,  which  is  to  reduce  re- 
quired reserves  of  the  commercial 
banks— a  highly  inflationary  method. 
urrLATXow  is  raowT  ASCuKsirv 

But  in  any  case,  there  are  at  hazul 
several  methods  by  which  the  inflation- 
ary effects  can  be  readily  controlled,  or 
offset,  or  even  reversed,  depending  upon 
the  precise  degree  of  credit  ease  or  re- 
stnUnt  which  the  monetary  authorities 
wish  to  achieve.  And,  furthermore, 
these  methods  will  be  used  in  any  case. 
For  example,  if  the  $5  billion  m  addi- 
tional Federal  securities  should  be  sold 
without  reducing  required  reserves  of 
commercial  banks,  then  the  effects  would 
be  highly  deflationary.  Are  we  to  as- 
sume that  our  monetary  authorities 
would  tolerate  $5  billion  of  deflation  in 
the  economic  posture  we  are  in  today, 
without  acting  to  counter  the  deflation? 

Assummg  that  my  proposal  would  be 
Inflationary  to  an  imdesired  degree,  the 
same  methods  can  be  used  to  counter 
that  inflation.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  could  raise  required 
reserves  slightly— or  what  is  more  real- 
istic, it  could  refrain  from  lowering  re- 
quired reserves,  as  it  seems  about  to  do. 
Or  another  way  of  the  inflationary  to- 
fluence  could  be  offset  is  by  the  Treasury 
maintaining  smaller  deposits  of  its  mon- 
ey with  the  private  banks  than  it  has 
been  doing,  and  smaller  than  the  un- 
justified amount  which  Secretary  Ander- 
son has  stated  the  Treasury  plans  to 
maintain  in  the  future. 

BOW    THX    PUKPOSX    OF    rXDZaAI.    aXSKBVK    PUB- 
CHASXS  WAS  PaXVIOXJSLT   STATED 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  author- 
ity for  the  Treasury  to  sell  securities 
directly  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  put  into  law  for  the  purpose  of  day- 
to-day  adjustments  only,  this  argument 
is  plainly  refuted  by  previous  statements 
of  Secretary  Anderson,  by  Chairman 
Martm  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  by  the  Honorable  W.  Randolph  Bur- 
gess, formerly  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Here  Is  what  these  people 
have  previously  said  the  purpose  of  this 
authority  is: 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasvu7: 

•The  direct  purchase  authority  Is  of  Im- 
portant assistance  to  the  Treasury  in 
smoothing  out  the  effect  of  short-run  peaks 
In  Treasury  cash  receipU  and  disbursements 
eo  that  the  dlsturblnjg  effect  of  their  flow 
through  the  banking  system  may  be  held  to 
a  minimum.  Also,  If  the  Treasury  did  not 
have  the  authority  It  would  be  necessary  to 
maintain  larger  cash  balances  than  Is  now 
the  case. 

"The  authority  U  only  used  occaslonaUy, 
primarily  immediately  preceding  periods  of 
heavy  tax  paymenU.  However,  it  Is  an 
essential  fiscal  mechanism  In  avoiding  un- 
necessary strains  on  the  money  market  at 
such  times  and  m  handling  the  distribution 
and  utilization  of  Treasury  cash  balances 
and  holding  them  to  a  minimum.  Any  bor- 
rowing under  the  autbolty  U,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  statutory  debt  limit."  (Let- 
ter from  the  Bonorable  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
dated  January  S.  1986.  to  the  Bonorabto 
BasxT    Srawcs,    chairman,    Oommittee    on 


Baaktaff  and  Ourreney,  Bouss  of  meprMsnt- 

atlves.) 

■on.  WlUUm  McO.  Martta,  Ir..  Ohalrman. 
Board  of  Oovemors  e€  the  Pedaral  Beeervc 
•ystem: 

"ThU  Is  an  operating  eoDvenieace  under 
which  the  borrowing  U  always  of  a  strictly 
temporary  nature  and  occurs  primarily  la 
taxpaynente  periods.  The  authority  has 
BMde  It  poeelble  around  such  times  (or 
tlie  Treasury  to  bridge  temporary  gaps  be- 
tween the  Treasury's  payment  needs  and 
Its  tax  receipts,  and  In  this  way  to  smooth 
out  some  of  the  uneven  flows  of  funds 
through  the  banking  system  and  the  money 
market  that  would  otherwise  resiilt  from  the 
Treasury's  operations. 

"Avoidance,  tiirough  this  method  of 
Treasury  borrowing,  of  the  sharp  strains  on 
the  banking  system  that  would  otherwise 
arise  from  sudden  drains  on  the  Treasiiry's 
accoimts  with  banks  Is  equally  as  helpful  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  In  carrying  out  its  par- 
allel responsibilities  in  the  field  of  mone- 
tary and  credit  policy,  as  It  is  to  the  Treasury 
In  administering  Its  fiscal  responsibilities 
effectively."  (Statement  of  Mr.  Martin  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  February  29.  1956,  on  H.  R.  9285, 
Direct  Purchases  of  United  States  ObUgaUons 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks.  (84tb  Cong.,  2d 
sess,  p.  15.) 

Hon.  W.  Randolph  Burgess.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  "The  primary  purpose 
of  this  direct  borrowing  authority  has  been 
to  help  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  work  together  in  minimizing 
the  disturbing  effects  on  the  economy  of 
short-run  peaks  In  Treasxiry  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements,  partlc\ilarly  around  the 
time  of  quarterly  income-tax  payments. 
There  short-run  movements  of  funds  are 
large,  and  precise  estimates  of  their  day-to- 
day patterns  are  often  difficult.  This  direct 
borrowing  authority  is  a  useful  mechanism 
(or  the  Trcasoiry  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  Its  wsK  has  avoided  unnecessary  strains 
on  the  nusney  market  on  a  number  of 
occasions."     (Id.,  p.  3.) 

I  ask  that  the  previous  question  be 
voted  down. 

ISx.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.  R.  9955,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  m  the  public-debt 
limit. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  9955,  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MIUjS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  mmutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
today  H.  R.  9955,  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  after  having  hearings  in 
public  on  Friday  from  about  10  o'clock 
until  about  1  o'clock.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  the   Secretary  of  the 


lYeaswr  aude  a  ftatement,  as  well  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Psnuirl. 

Let  me  lay  before  going  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  and  the  reasons 
why  I  think  we  must  pass  it,  that  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  discussed  in  the  committee, 
though — and  I  am  not  violating  any  con- 
fidence m  saying  this— no  one  offered  his 
suggestion  in  the  form  of  an  amendment, 
so  that  there  was  no  vote  m  the  com- 
mittee on  his  suggestion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, gone  into  extensively  and  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  experts  who 
were  there  with  us  in  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  have  a  little  bit  more  to  say  about 
his  proposal  during  the  course  of  the 
general  debate. 

The  bill  before  us,  I  say,  is  very  simple 
in.  its  form  and  in  its  purpose.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  an  additional  $5  biUlon  of 
Federal  securities,  over  and  above  the 
permanent  debt  limit  of  $275  billion,  for 
a  temporary  period  running  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation  imtil 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1959.  The  Secretary,  in  presenting  his 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation said  that  it  was  needed  for  three 
reasons: 

First.  The  fact  that  cash  balances 
have  been  running  distressingly  low. 

Second.  There  is  need  for  more  flexi- 
bility, for  more  efficient  and  economical 
management  of  the  debt 

Third.  Even  with  a  balanced  budget 
there  will  still  be  large  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  receipts  which  make  operations 
imder  the  $275  billion  limitation  most 
difficult. 

In  the  committee  consideration  was 
given  not  only  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  also 
to  an  amendment,  made  by  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  instead  of  reporting 
the  bill  as  introduced  with  a  $5  billion 
temporary  increase,  that  we  report  the 
bill  with  a  $3  biUion  mcrease.  The 
course  of  debate  indicated  to  me,  al- 
though I  would  not  attribute  any 
thought  to  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  it  was  generally  conceded  by 
all  on  the  committee  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  testimony  and  who 
participated  in  the  executive  session 
that  the  situation  at  present  is  such 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can- 
not proceed  to  discharge  the  business 
before  him  within  the  debt  limit  pres- 
ently existing  of  $275  billion.  Therefore 
the  question  primarily  before  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  amount  by  which 
we  should  temporarily  increase  this 
limit,  either  $3  billion  or  $5  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
BaowNl,  in  discussing  the  rule,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  membership  to  vote  on  this  question 
in  connection  with  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Therefore,  in  the  few  minutes  re- 
maining I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  why  I  hare  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  debt  eeiling  should  be 
raised  temporarily  by  $6  billion  rather 
than  by  any  lesser  amount. 
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First  of  aU,  let  me  tell  you  that  when 

the  gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr. 

RxsD]  and  I  introdiiced  the  bills  here  in 

question,  following  the  request  from  the 

Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  that  we  do  so. 

we  said  that  we  introduced  the  proposed 

legislation  reluctantly  because  we  share 

the  thought  of  most  Members  and  we  do 

not  like  the  facts  and  realities  which 

)  put  us  in  the  position  of  believing  that 

I         we  cannot  get  by  in  the  discharge  of  our 

^         responsibilities  imder  a  debt  ceiling  of 

$275  billion,  but  we  must  recognize  tliem 

for  what  they  are. 

Let  me  look  then  to  see  why  I  personal- 
ly reached  the  conclusion  that  a  $5  billion 
Increase  is  required  at  this  time.  In 
frankness,  if  we  were  legislating  here 
only  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  I  could  perhaps  hold  out 
to  the  membership  of  the  Committee  that 
13  billion  would  suffice.  I  could  perhaps 
have  Joined  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  who 
have  said  that  we  can  get  through  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year  with 
a  $3  billion  increase.  I  believe  that  $3 
billion  of  additional  authority  might  be 
sufficient  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  I 
fear,  however,  that  If  we  do  go  along  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  said  will  be  made 
maybe  in  a  motion  to  recommit  and  pass 
the  legislation  with  only  $3  billion  of 
additional  authority,  we  are  being  un- 
mindful of  the  needs  that  will  arise  in 
connection  with  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
1959,  and  even  more  with  contingencies 
that  may  arise  then,  or  may  well  arise 
within  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Let  ua  examine  some  of  those  contin- 
gencies. 

The  President  has  submitted  a  budget 
that  estimates  a  surplus  of  $500  million 
for  1959.  and  which  estimates  that  the 
fiscal  year  1958  will  end  with  a  deficit  of 
$400  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  budget  is 
predicated  upon  optimism  is  admitted. 
This  budget  is  predicating  its  estimates 
Of  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  on  a  degree  of  optimism  that  I  hope 
win  be  achieved,  but  a  degree  of  opti- 
mism which,  we  must  recognize.  Is  not 
based  upon  circumstances  which  actually 
exist  today. 

First  of  aU,  let  us  look  at  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  today.  We  are  in  what 
Is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  downturn 
in  economic  activity  by  the  press,  one 
which  began  sometime  last  year  and  is 
still  in  progress. 

The    receipts    estimated    under    the 

budget,  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 

year  and  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  are 

predicated  upon  an  upswing  In  the  econ- 

m  i  omy.  a  reversal  of  the  downtrend  during 

^^  i  the  course  of  this  calendar  year. 

In  order  to  reach  the  level  of  personal 
income  which  the  economic  report  and 
the  budget  expect.  It  Is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  total  of  $10  billion  more  of 
personal  income,  on  the  average,  in  cal- 
endar 1958  than  we  had  for  the  entire 
calendar  year  1957.  There  are  people 
who  win  say  that  these  estimates  of 
business  revival— of  economic  upturn, 
i  are  too  optimistic.    I  am  not  saying  they 
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are  too  opUmistle.  I  do  not  knoW.  But 
I  want  you  to  realize  that  the  estimates 
of  revenue  In  the  budget  are  based  upon 
<Vtimlstic  assumptions  for  the  yeir  1958 
and  not  upon  known  condltiors  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  budget  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Even  imder  these  optimistic  assump- 
tions of  what  will  happen,  let  us  look  at 
the  budget  itself  which  is  presented  to 
us  for  1959,  and  said  to  be  balan<^.  It 
calls  for  some  $2  billion  more  spending 
for  1959  than  the  budget  did  tot  1958, 
but  to  offset  a  billion  dollars  of  that  ad- 
ditional spending  we  find  that  itjls  as- 
sumed that  $700  additional  miiubns  in 
revenue  will  flow  into  the  Post  Offlfce  De- 
partment upon  the  contingencf  that 
Congress  will  pass  a  5-cent  ^stage 
stamp  in  lieu  of  a  3-cent  postage  ^tamp. 
Another  $300  million  Is  added  bn  the 
plus  side  to  balance  expenditures  ind  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Congress  will 
reduce  agricultural  supports  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  $300  million.  T 

I  am  not  saying  what  the  Congress 
will  do  with  these  two  items,  bi|t  It  Is 
entirely  possible,  is  It  not,  that  ihstead 
of  the  budget's  ending  up  with  a  billion 
dollars  of  more  spending  than  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  we  may  well  end  with  $2 
billion  more  spending.  That  is  one  con- 
tingency that  faces  us.  one  that  wt  must 
take  into  consideration  when  we  deter- 
mine what  actual  needs,  respectliig  the 
debt  limit,  may  be.  "^ 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  poink;  that 
the  Secretary  makes  in  justiflcatin  for 
$5  billion  additional  authority.  He  says 
that  he  wants  elbow  room  within  which 
to  manage  the  public  debt.  Wa  have 
always  given  to  Secretaries,  regardless 
of  party,  much  more  elbow  room  than 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  h4s  had 
since  this  temporary  Increase  tHat  we 
Ust  voted  expired  on  June  30,  195f7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been!  times 
this  fall  when  the  cash  balance  within 
the  Treasury  was  so  low  as  to  caupe  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  \i|onder 
whether  he  could  get  by  under  the  exist- 
ing celling  until  Congress  returted  in 
January.  Now,  do  we  do  an^hlng 
worth  while  by  holding  down  th*  debt 
ceiling  in  such  a  way  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  does  not  have  fiej^ibility 
in  the  handling  of  the  public  debt? 

In  February  of  this  year  there  #111  be 
some  $14  billions  of  securities  coming 
due.  It  Is  only  realistic  to  recognize 
that  many  of  the  holders  of  these  niatur- 
ing  securities  will  want  cash  insteii  of  a 
new  issue.  This  means  we  must  »rrow 
money  from  somebody  else  in  orSer  to 
have  the  $14  billion  to  pay  for  the  afecurl- 
ties  that  are  coming  due.  In  my  opinion 
there  should  be  enough  flexibility 
the  debt  limit  to  permit  the  Sec 
of  the  Treasury  to  take  advanti 
such  borrowing  means  as  are  !_.  ^^^ 
greatest  Interest  for  the  public,  add  not 
having  to  be  caught  in  a  position  of 
having  to  issue  securities  for  reden  ption 
purposes  at  a  rate  of  interest  tha  may 
not  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  mbllc 
or  the  Treasury.  There  shou  d  be 
enough  flexibility  In  order  that  th^  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  can  issue  securi- 
ties ahead  of  the  maturity  date  if  $  bet- 
ter interest  rate  can  be  obtataed  h  that 
way.  ^ 


We  do  not  save  anything,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  putting  the  Secretairy  of  the 
Treasiuy  in  a  strait  jacket.  J^  we  are 
doing  Is  subjecting  him  to  th0  issuance 
of  more  short-term  securities^  in  lieu  of 
long-time  securities  that  are  {being  re- 
deemed. I  would  like  to  see  niore  of  our 
debt  in  long-term  securities  rather  than 
having  so  much  of  It  In  short-term  se- 
curities. We  do  not  do  anything  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  If  we  oo^ke  it  Im- 
practical to  permit  much  of  this  debt  to 
be  transferred  into  other  long-term  se- 
curities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahnnaai  i,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTTiia.  I  yield  to  the  i  [entleman 
from  Iowa.  T 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  regret  the  g^tleman's 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  mKke  avail- 
able to  the  Members  the  heatings  that 
were  held,  whatever  they  werfe. 

Mr,  MILLS.  Everybody  who  wanted 
to  be  heard  by  the  committee  was  heard. 
We  heard  three  witnesses  who  asked  to 
be  heard.  Nobody  else  asked  toi  be  heard. 
It  is  not  the  practice  of  our  sommlttee 
to  extend  invitations  to  people  to  be 
heard  before  us.  I  am  sure  tie  gentle- 
man knows  that.  I  do  apologue  to  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  because 
the  hearings  themselves  are  iot  avail- 
able. I  thought  they  would  be  avail- 
able. It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
not  available,  but  frankly  I  km  trying 
to  do  a  job  for  your  administration.  If 
I  may  put  it  on  that  basis.  I  could  make 
a  whole  lot  out  of  this  thing  If!  I  wanted 
to  be  political  about  it.  I  havej  no  desire 
to  be  political,  and  I  know  my  friend 
does  not  have  any  desire  that  I  be  polit- 
ical. I  am  trying  to  do  this  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  have  convinced  me 
that  the  facts  and  reaUties  are  such  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation,  and  that 
we  cannot,  in  the  face  of  that  situation, 
discharge  our  responsibility  in|  the  best 
Interests  of  the  national  economy  and 
oiu:,  defense  needs  without  going  along 
with  the  case  that  the  Secretary  made. 

I  am  not  here  because  I  like  this  thing. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Ybrk  [Mr. 
Reed]  does  not  Uke  it.  We  si^  at  the 
time  we  introduced  the  bill  together  that 
we  did  not  like  this,  but  we  wanted  it 
clearly  understood  that,  so  far  ^s  we  per- 
sonally were  concerned,  this  w^  no  in- 
dication of  any  lessening  of  ouit  personal 
desire  that  we  economize  in  Government 
spending  in  every  way  we  can  economize. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  taxpayers  In  the  years 
to  come,  whether  the  youngsters  of  to- 
morrow are  going  to  have  any  elbow 
room. 

Mr.  WlU£.  I  am  no  less  concerned, 
but  let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  you  do  not  accomplish  eco^iomlee  in 
Government  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  by  maintaining  the  ^ebt  limit 
at  its  present  level.  We  accompnsh  econ- 
omy and  savings  by  cooperative  effort 
between  the  administration  and  tha 
Congress  to  weed  out  those  expenditures 
that  are  not  essential  at  a  given  time. 

We  in  oiu-  committee  are  in  this  posi- 
tion: I  say  to  the  gentleman  frbm  Iowa, 
we  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  ^o,  except 
as  individual  Members  of  Congress,  w'th 
respect  to  appropriations.    We  know  that 
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the  Congress  has  made  efforts  to  reduce 
the  speixUng  of  the  Government  as  indi- 
cated by  what  It  did  in  the  last  session, 
but  still  the  President  tells  ua  that  in 
spite  of  what  we  did— juid  this  is  not 
criticism  of  him.  it  is  the  way  the  thing 
works— that  we  will  actually  spend  more 
money  as  shown  by  his  estimates  in  Jan- 
uary 1958  than  he  thought  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  spend  when  he  sent 
his  estimate  of  expenditures  in  January 
1957. 

And,  in  addition,  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  will  still 
remain,  unless  we  rescind  them,  a  back- 
log of  appropriations  that  amounts  to 
$70  billion  as  of  June  30. 1958:  that  must 
also  be  taken  Into  consideration.  We  are 
faced  with  It. 

Now,  win  we  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  authority  to  carry  out  and 
discharge  the  responsibilities  we  have 
imposed  upon  him  of  managing  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  the  pubUc  Interest  and  of  pay- 
ing the  bills  of  the  Nation  when  they  are 
presented  for  collection?  That  is  the 
issue  before  us  today. 

Mr,  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  the  nonparti- 
san position  he  has  taken  in  this  matter. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  him  for  the  very 
able  presentation  he  has  made  so  far 
today. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  this  as 
a  temporary  increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORANO.  How  temporary  Is 
this  temporary  increase  to  be? 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  friend  from  Connect- 
icut realizes  that  we  have  gotten  by  in 
years  past.  I  think  we  started  in  1954 
to  grant  a  temporary  increase  when 
needed.  TTie  expiration  date  of  the  last 
temporary  increase  was  June  30,  1957. 
the  public  debt  was  then  $275  bimon. 

We  are  h(4»ef  ul.  of  course,  that  this  is 
a  temporary  increase  but  I  cannot  as- 
sure my  friend  of  what  Ues  before  us  in 
the  months  ahead.  I  cannot  assure  my 
friend  that  the  optimism  that  is  the 
foundaticm  of  the  budget,  with  respect 
to  the  predicted  economic  upswing,  will 
prove  stable;  I  cannot  assure  my  friend 
that  we  will  not  have  to  spend  more  fox- 
defense  than  the  present  budget  esti- 
mates. I  cannot  make  predictions.  I 
can  but  pray  to  God  that  our  hopes  are 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  MORANO.  In  another  year  you 
may  be  back  before  us  asking  that  the 
limit  be  increased  again. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
that  any  actioQ  by  our  committee  in  re- 
I>orting  to  the  floor  of  the  House  such  a 
request  will  be  predicated  only  upon  a 
change  of  conditions  as  we  know  them 
today,  and  because  the  $5  bilUon  will 
not  be  enough.  And  it  will  not  be 
enough  if  the  optimism  of  the  budsvt 
with  respect  both  to  economic  condi- 
tions and  speodiog  more  for  defense  is 
not  Justified. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Does  the  gentteman 
lu>ki  out  any  hope  this  debt  limit  is  go- 
ing the  other  way  and  be  reduced? 


Mr.  MILUB.  The  Chainnan  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  well  as 
the  members  of  that  committee  are  not 
in  a  position  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Oonnecticut  what  the  House  and  the 
Senate  may  decide  is  a  fair  amount  for 
the  Government  to  spend  in  the  years 
ahead;  nor  can  I  tell  the  gentleman 
what  the  position  of  the  executive  de- 
partments may  be  with  respect  to  those 
funds  made  available  to  than.  As  I 
said,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  not  a  spending  committee. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gratleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  observe  in  reading 
the  debate  in  this  House  in  past  years 
when  we  proposed  an  increase  in  the  ceil- 
tag  a  reference  to  the  deposit  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  believe  time  deposits,  in 
various  States  and  the  possibility  they 
offered  a  basis  of  fiexibillty.  Can  the 
gentleman  state  as  to  the  condition  with 
respect  to  those  deposits  now? 

Mr,  MILLS.  It  is  my  understanding 
at  the  moment  all  the  flexibility  we  have 
is  approximately  a  half  bilhon  dollars — 
maybe  arcund  $600  million. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,  And  that  Includes 
money  in  the  banks? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  there  is  some  addi- 
tional amount  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  HERLONG.     It  is  $1,100,000,000. 

Mr.  MILLS.  One  billion  one  himdred 
milUon  dollars  is  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.BONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Patmm?]  made  a  statement 
here  today,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the 
distinguished  chtdrman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  answer  it  in 
some  manner,  that  leaves  an  impression 
there  is  a  more  economical  way  to  handle 
this  situation  than  is  being  presented  to 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  always  reluctant 
to  engage  in  debate  with  my  friend  from 
Texas  because  he  has  been  here  so  many 
more  years  than  I  have.  He  has  devoted 
himself  studiously  to  the  subject  matter 
of  monetary  policy  and  what  constitutes 
good  monetary  policy.  But  let  me  say 
that  there  is  existing  authority  today, 
voted  frcxn  his  committee,  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  accept  securities  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  up  to  the  amount  of  $5 
billion.  My  understanding  has  always 
been  it  was  never  intended  when  we 
granted  that  authority  that  it  was  to  be 
used  prcmiiscuously.  It  was  to  be  used 
in  emergencies  and  then  only  on  a  spar- 
ing day-to-day  basis.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  suggests,  whether  he  in- 
tends it  or  not,  would  result  in  a  rapid 
expannon  of  the  availability  of  bank 
credit.  That  may  be  what  he  has  in 
mind.  I  think  It  is  a  serious  and  grlevaus 
error  for  the  Ccmgress  to  superimpose  its 
own  thinking  on  ttie  Fedoal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Treasury  Department  as 
to  when  this  sboold  be  done  axxi  the  con. 
ditions  onider  which  it  ^lould  be  done, 
because  if  we  bind  them  in  an  inflerthki 


position  we  nm  the  risk  (tf  creating  great 
danger  in  the  too  rapid  expansion  of  bank 
credit. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Tliat  is  the  position 
the  Treasury  Department  finds  tts^  in 
now. 

Mr.  MnJ^.  I  have  alwajs  been  told 
that  m  h«wriHTip  the  pvddic  debt  it  is 
highly  tnflatkHiary  to  pot  very  much  of 
your  public  debt  mto  banks  or  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  that  it  is  much 
better  and  in  ttie  best  publie  interest  to 
have  that  debt  held  largely  by  ixtdi- 
vkiuals. 

Mr.  BONNER.  But  the  public  will 
read  the  statemoit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Paxha*].  I  think  this 
debate  is  very  wholesome. 

Mr.  MIEXS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml .  BONNER.  Do  I  understand  now 
that  this  raising  of  the  debt  limit  is  a 
temporary  matter  and  will  only  last  so 
long? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  be  frankly  hon- 
est with  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
and  everybody  else.  We  are  presenting 
it  to  you  as  a  temporary  proposition  to 
expire  June  30,  1959.  But,  n^en  debt 
is  once  incurred,  it  becomes  permanent 
unless  we  can  pay  it  hauA.  Now,  let  us 
be  perfectly  honest  about  it.  I  hope  it 
is  temporary.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  expressed  his  hope  that  it 
will  be  temporary. 

Mr.  BONNER.  This  would  only  last 
so  long? 

Mr,  MlliS.  Yes.  But,  the  gentle- 
man knows,  if  we  come  to  June  30.  1959, 
and  we  owe  $2M  billion,  it  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yieW  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  explanation  he 
has  made  here  today,  and  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  go  along  with  the  legislation. 
But,  there  is  one  thing  in  my  mind  that 
I  feel  he  should  explain  to  the  House. 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  has  not  increased,  supposedly,  since 
1955  and  since  the  fiscal  year  1955  up 
through  the  fiscal  year  1968,  according 
to  the  President's  own  budget,  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  national  debt  has  in- 
creased more  than  a  total  of  $4  billion. 
I  would  love  for  the  gentleman  to  explain 
what  brought  about  tibe  increased  in- 
terest payments  to  the  jnembership  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  ISXUjS.  If  my  friend  from  K«i- 
tucky  will  pardon  me.  I  do  not  want  to 
inject  the  matter  of  interest  into  this 
discussion,  becatuse  we  are  thinking  here 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  securities  in- 
volved and  what  is  needed  to  permit 
their  management. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  connection  with  the 
act  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PATKAif]  referred,  providing  for  a 
$5  bilUoo  cushion  for  the  Treasury,  is  ft 
not  a  fact  that  that  was  designed  for 
short-term  credit  rather  than  kmg-tens 
credit,  but  there  is  m  pmhihtttoti  in  that 
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act  which  mwents  it  being  used  for 
long-term  credit  purposes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  for  1  min- 
ute deny  the  right  that  exists  under 
existing  law  for  the  Treasury  to  sell 
securities  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  What 
I  find  wrong  with  Mr.  Patmah's  sugges- 
tion is  the  rigidity  of  the  proposaL 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  MTTJfl.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
there  must  be  a  mlsxmderstanding  about 
the  $5  billion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  talking  about.  I  think  there 
may  be  a  feeling  here  that  that  is  bor- 
rowing authority  outside  of  the  debt 
limit,  and  it  is  not.  That  $5  billion  is 
within  the  present  limitation  of  $275 
billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  right. 


t 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Aitd  that 
makes  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chi^rman. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  understand 
that  every  jrear  for  the  past  4  sears — 
at  least  I  have  been  told  many  tlmM — we 
have  had  a  balanced  budget.  Now,  if 
the  budget  has  been  balanced  in  tfie  last 
4  years,  how  does  it  happen  tl^t  the 
national  debt  continues  to  go  up? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that  we  granted  a  temporary  In- 
crease in  the  debt  limit  three  time^  since 
this  administration  came  into  office. 
That  was  to  permit  the  elbowroom  that 
I  talked  about  here  earlier  today. 
There  are  times  in  the  course  of  a  fiscal 
year  when  you  take  in  money  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  other  times.    But,  the 


gentleman  knows  that  the  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  are  a  regu- 
lar thing,  month  by  month,  week  by 
week,  and  day  by  day,  so  that  there  will 
be  periods  of  time  when  the  Treasury 
is  running  into  the  hole  because  money 
is  not  coming  in  and  expenditures  are 
being  made  to  meet  due  obligations. 
There  are  other  times  when  y^ur  money 
is  coming  in  much  faster  thaii  expendi- 
tm^  are  being  made,  and  th^  will  be 
very  wide  variations  in  the  4mo\mt  of 
the  debt  within  a  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  But  we  still  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  completing  my 
statement  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record  of  this  debate  the  history  of  the 


debt    limitation    as    preparec 
Treasiuy  Department. 


Debt  limitation  uruUr  sec.  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  j»  mended— //m tor y  of  legislation 
Act- 
Sept.  34. 1017: 

B«c.  1  (40  8t»t.  288)  snthorlxed  bonds  In  the  amount  ot. 

Sec.  5  (40  Stat.  2B0)  autboriz'ed  certificates  of  lodebtedness  outstanding  (revolving  authority)' 
Al».4.  1918:  " 

Amending  sec.  1  (40  Stat.  802)  tnoreaaed  bond  authority  to . 

AmendlnK  sec.  S  (40  Stat.  S04)  Increased  authority  for  certificates  outstaodinK  to 

July  »,  1918,  amending  see.  1(40  Stat.  844}  increased  bond  authority  to 

Mar.  3, 1919: 

Amending  sec  8  (40  Stat.  1311)  increased  anthorlty  for  certificates  outstanding  to.— — 

New  sec.  18  added  (40  Stat.  1309)  authorized  note!)  In  the  amount  of 

Not.  23. 1921,  amendtng  sec.  18  (42  Stat.  821)  increa.<»d  note  author  ty  to  outstandtnc  (establlsh'n';  reVIlving  authw''tyr' 


June  17, 1929.  amemltng  sec.  5  (4«  SUt.  19)  aathor'»ed  Treasury  b^lls  In  lieu  or  certificates  of  Indebted!  ess,  no  change  inlVm^ta^onVor  the'oatrtindinf        «  Jo'ooaooiom 
Mar.  3, 1931,  amending  sec.  1  (48  Stat.  1506)  increased  bond  authority  to _. « fcSiooaooanm 


Jan.  30, 1994,  amending  se&  18  (48  Stat.  343)  increased  authority  (or  notes  outstanding  to.. 
Feb.  4,  1935: 

Amending  sec.  1  (49  Stat.  20)  limited  bonds  outstanding  ^stahlishin?  revolvlnR  authority  to) 

New  sec.  21  added  (49  Stat.  21)  consolidated  authority  for  certificates  and  bills  (sec.  5)  and  authority  for  notes  (see 

standlnir ' 

New  sec.  23  added  (49  Stat,  21)  authorized  Un'ted  States  savlnjrs  bonds  within  anthoVltyof  "sec"  Y.' 
May  26, 1«W,  amending  secs^and  21  (52  Stat.  447)  consolidated  In  sec.  21,  authority  for  bonds,  oertlfllatn  onndebtedncfls.  Treasury  bills  and  notes  (out- 
standing bonds  limited  to  $30,000,000,000).    Same  aKcresate  total  outstandine  ~  ^^  -u«u««iv«u*- 


July  20, 1939  (53  Stat.  1071),  amending  sec.  21  remoyed  lonitation  on  bonds  without  change  toUJauthoi  ized  wtia^tng'of  bmds!  owt^^^ 
ness.  Treasury  bills  and  notes.  ^  —«  -.  •»»  v.  u~vuk» 


Jmie  25,  1940  (54  Stat.  526),  sec.  302.  sec  21  of  the  Second  L'berty  Bond  Act,  asamended.le  hereby"  "fctber"  Mneiided"  bV  "lMert"tng"'"'"i'«i  •'"  ^u^ '""« ""  Vi^H 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sect'on  a  new  paragraph  as  follows:  —•    v  y    ■•»«    *..    mu 

"(b)  In  additon  to  the  amount  authorixed  by  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  sect'on,  and  obllgal  Ions  authorised  by  sect'ons  5  and  18  of  this  Act  as 
amended,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $4,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one  t  me,  less  any  retir  smenU  made  from  the  spec  al  fund  made  ayailable 
under  section  301  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940,  may  be  issued  under  said  sections  to  provide  the  Tr  'asiury  with  funds  to  meet  any  eiienflitures  made, 
after  June  30,  1940,  for  the  national  defense,  or  to  reimburse  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  thei  ufor,  any  such  obligations  so  Issued  shall  be  desicl 
nated 'national  defen.se  series'."  ~  ~-~.  «« «».» 


't^-.l*'  ^^^  ^".  ^^.Zli  ^^S^'  sec.  21  to  read  ''Provided  tia"t"the'fe«"aroonn"tyf"obU(m^^  (d  nnder"tta"aath"oiity  ofthto  Art  sb^^^ 

»*    *2S  ^S7fSh,!^''?S.'?'*'"*  outstanding  at  any  one  time."    EUmtoates  separate  authority  for  $4,1  00,000,000  of  national  defense  series  obiigattons  » 

Mar.  28, 1942  (56  Stat.  189),  amending  sec.  21  hicreashig  limlf^tlon  to  $125,000,000,000  "»»*i/i« 


Apr.  10. 1943  (57  Stat.  63),  amending  sec.  21  increasing  iimltatlon  to  $210,bbo,b(X),()bo 
June  9, 1944  (58  Stat.  272).  amending  sec.  21  Increaslnft  limitation  to  $260,000,000,000 

^Sl^'.^ii^iil^f'^'u^i^-  *f  "'^4*1^'^i  ^1^^^  \7^l  '****  ^™o"°'  o^  obligations  Issued  und^r  aathitty'o'f" thii  Acti  md"th^"ftii"iiiimt'o'f'obiteitteM 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States  (except  such  guaranteed  obligations  as  miy  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasiuy^  ah^ 
not  exceed  In  the  aggregate  $300.000«)0,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time."  "-   »  «>  «•"  uy  »uii  oecreury  oi  ine  iTeasuryn  snau  ^ 

June  26. 1946  m  Stat.  316)  amending  sec.  21  decreasing  limitation  to  $275,oaO,o6o,(X»"  and  addlne,  "the  cu  •rrat"r^emption"value"of  any'obiig"atro'n"teu;;i"« 
a  discount  basis  which  s  redeemable  prior  to  maturity  at  the  option  of  the  holder  thereof  shall  be  (^isldered.  for  tbe  purposes  of  this  awUon^  to  U  the 

laoe  amount  of  such  obligation  •.—,»«.  ^.o  »««» 

Aug.  28,  1954(68  8tat.  895).  amending  sec.  21,  effective  Aug.  JM,  19M,  and  endlnR  June  SoriSSS,  tempor  *      

June  30,  1965  (69  Stat.  241),  amending  Aug.  28, 1964,  act,  by  extending  until  June  30, 1956.  Increase  in 
July  9, 1966  (70  Stat.  519): 

Amending  act  of  Aug.  28, 1954,  temporarfly  hiereaslng  limitation  by  $3,000,000,000,  for  period  begln..a 
Bflectlve  July  1, 1857,  temporary  loerease  terminates  and  limitation  reverts,  under  act  of  June  26, 
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'  Limitation  on  outstanding. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
to  urge  the  membership  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  H.  R.  9955  to  provide  a 
temporary  increase  of  $5  billion  in  the 
statutory  debt  limit. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  do  this,  but  I  believe 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  it  if  we 
are  going  to  play  fair  with  those  who  are 
managing  our  debt. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
administration  to  authorize  a  temporary 
increase  of  $5  billion  in  the  public  debt. 
Under  the  legislation  the  ft»<?^ng  publlo 
debt  limit  of  $275  bUlion  would  be  in- 
creased Immediately  upon  enactment  of 


ig  on  July  1, 1956.  and  ending  on  Jane  30, 1957,  to.. » 27p.  OOa  000. 000 
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the  bill  to  $280  billion  for  a  period 
on  June  30, 1959. 

As  the  membership  of  this  Com^nittee 
knows,  this  legislation  was  reconunended 
in  the  President's  budget  message  jto  the 
Congress  and  in  addition  its  enacjtment 
was  ably  supported  by  the  distingliished 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  public 
hearings  on  January  17,  1958.  To  re- 
port in  summary  form  to  the  m^nber- 
ship  of  this  Conmiittee  on  the  sub^nce 
of  the  testimony  before  the  Comlnittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  I  will  state  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  were  made:  First,  iJnk  cash 
balance  position  of  the  Treasury  is  such 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  at  all  times  meet  it|  obli- 
gations as  they  come  due;  second,  the 
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narrow  margin  between  the  a 
lie  indebtedness  and  the  statu 
tends  to  deny  the  fiscal  flexib: 
sary  for  the  efficient  and  most 
cal  management  of  the  debt; 

eral  receipts  are  seasonal  in  ni 

do  not  uniformly  correspond  to  the  less 
seasonal  character  of  expenditure  outgo; 
and  fourth,  the  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
does  not  constitute  authorization  for  in- 
creased spending  and  the  administra- 
tion will  maintain  maximmn  vigilance 
in  endeavoring  to  safeguard  against  any 
expenditure  of  public  fxmds  tt^at  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  the  pi 
fare  and  secmity. 

In  connection  with  the  Imp: 
the  last  point  I  enumerated  I 
to  state  that  the  need  for  considering 
this  legislation  implies  in  effect  a  day  of 
accounting  for  the  traditional  spenders 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  in  ouk-  Federal 
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'Oovermnent.  Tlie  need  for  this  Icds- 
latioQ  today  cannot  aoleiy  be  attrlboked 
to  today's  dicamstaaoes  bint  instead  z«- 
flects  more  h«s1ra]]y  tbe  evils  of  the  past 
25  yean  of  an  erer-iocreastng  Mderal 
bureaocraey  and  the  adherenee  to  tlie 
fallacious  phlloeophy  that  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war  tte  Oovemmmt  can  qpeod 
the  taxpayer's  dollar  more  prudently 
than  tbe  taxpayer  can  himself.  We 
should  all  realize  that  as  we  Inereaae 
the  public  InrtrhtgKlneas  we  aze  assoriiw 
to  future  generaUons  an  oneroos  tax 
birrden  that  will  not  be  of  their  own 
cxeatioo. 

During  the  course  of  the  public  bear- 
ings on  this  legislation  tbe  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
made  searching  inquiry  of  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treasury  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  lesser  amount  of  increase  than 
tbe  $5  billion  provided  for  in  tills  bill 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  tbe 
current  fiscal  situation.  Secretary  An- 
derson convincingly  made  tbe  point  that 
the  contingencies  of  our  debt  and  fiscal 
managewiMit  fully  warranted  and  even 
necessitated  the  granting  of  the  amount 
provided  for  in  H.  R  9955.  One  of  the 
contingencies  cited  by  Secretary  Ander- 
son that  I  believe  particularly  impressed 
the  committfie  was  the  prospect  of  tbe 
sudden  need  for  fully  exploiting  a  pos- 
sible scienUfic  or  technotogical  break- 
through in  our  defense  effort  that  would 
occasion  the  need  for  this  flexibUity  in 
debt  management. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  sufficiently  aware  of  tbe 
record  of  puUic  service  rendered  by  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  g^itleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  myself 
to  know  that  we  would  not  be  htrt  today 
advocating  this  legislation  if  we  were 
not  convixMsed  that  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress  was  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  our  Naticm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  matters  probably 
have  been  mentioned,  although  I  was 
called  away  and  cotdd  not  be  here  in 
the  early  part  of  the  debate  to  hear  tbe 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mnxsi. 
However,  there  are  a  few  points  we 
should  keep  in  mind.  I  do  not  b^eve 
anybody  in  the  House  would  want  a  sit- 
uation to  arise  where  the  Government 
could  not  meet  its  obligations,  could  not 
meet  its  payrolls.  You  can  imagine  the 
effect  that  either  of  these  consequences 
would  have  on  the  country  at  large  and 
on  our  banks.  It  would  simply  frighten 
the  people  to  find  their  Government  un- 
able to  meet  its  obligations. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  point  was 
brought  out  or  not,  but  in  a  transit 
strike  such  as  occurred  In  New  York 
Miiere  the  payroll  checks  were  held  up, 
where  money  that  should  come  in  does 
not  come  and  obligations  are  due  and 
have  to  be  met,  you  have  a  situation 
where  the  Treasury  finds  itself  short  a 
billion  or  two  billion  dollars.  There  are 
many  other  contingencies  that  could 
arise  that  would  throw  us  into  a  rather 
chaotic  situation.  So  we  ought  to  listen 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
has  the  responsibihty  of  managing  the 
public  debt. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attenUon  Is  this:  It  wiU  not  be  long 
before  there  win  be  WHS  before  this 


body  to  _        ^ 

When  yon  stop  and  think  of  tt>e~sttaa- 
tton  where  oar  pobhe  debt  to  givatar 

than  the  eooihiDed  debts  of  all  the  other 
ecvntiles  we  are  belptng  with  foreign 
aid.  I  think  it  is  time  we  stop  and  do 
something  for  our  own  people  here  at 
hane.  We  ooght  to  cut  down  on  oor 
Uberahty  in  foreign  aid. 

There  are  many  other  dtnattons  and 
contingencies  that  may  arise.  You  will 
have  the  trade  agreement  bill  up  in  this 
body.  Tlilnk  at  tbe  unemirioyment  that 
Is  going  on.  In  one  ease  alone  17,000 
people  are  out  of  empk>yment  because 
of  tbe  steel  shipped  in  here  by  Jj«>an. 
H  our  sted  eooipanies  cannot  meet  the 
aituation.  v^iat  industry  can?  You  will 
find  that  there  is  not  a  Congressional 
district  today  that  is  not  suffering  from 
unemidoyment  because  of  the  imports 
that  are  pouring  into  this  country.  Why 
are  they  ponring  in?  Because  we  have 
spent  $60  blDian  in  one  form  or  an- 
other hi  foreign  aid,  and  that  meant 
tbe  retooling  of  factories  in  the  various 
countries  of  the  world  that  compete 
With  us. 

We  have  to  do  a  Uttte  bit  of  thinking, 
as  I  said  before,  about  our  peoide  here 
at  home.  They  have  been  carrying  this 
burden  and  have  been  very  patient. 
We  have  to  assume  tbe  respcmsibOity  of 
stonilng  this  matter  of  pouring  money 
into  situations  abroad  which  are  not 
necessary,  as  many  of  you  know  who 
have  been  abroad.  You  know  that  for- 
eign-aid money  is  not  being  wisely  spoit. 
You  know  that  great  projects  have  bem 
promoted  abroad  that  are  of  no  use  at 
an  to  these  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
welfare  of  their  peoples.  It  Is  Just 
spending  money,  any  way  to  spend 
money. 

It  has  to  be  stopped,  and  there  is  only 
one  solution  to  achieving  tax  reduction. 
Just  one,  and  that  is  to  stop  the  spend- 
ing. When  we  begin  to  slow  down  tbe 
spending  we  wIU  find  ourselves  all  right. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  find  our- 
selves picking  up  economic  vitality  when 
we  enact  legislation  that  gives  a  little 
tariff  protection  against  aU  these  ship- 
ments that  are  pouring  into  this  country. 

I  ttiank  you  for  your  patience  in  listen- 
ing to  me.  I  think  I  have  a  record  for 
economy  since  I  have  been  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  think  all  told  I  have  voted 
against  more  than  $68  billion  in  imwar- 
ranted  spending  In  this  House.  I  think 
we  would  have  been  in  pretty  good  shape 
if  we  had  been  a  little  more  imident  in 
kxrfdng  after  our  own  people. 

Bflr.  Oiairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  CMr.  Mason]. 

Mr.  MASOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  say  how  proud  I  was  of  the  dem- 
onstration put  on  by  our  new  chairman, 
and  the  very  forceful  and  very  powerful 
argument  he  made  for  what  I  consider 
a  rather  weak  program. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  our  ranking 
member  did  about  as  good  a  Job  as  could 
possibly  be  done  along  that  Une,  because 
In  my  opinion  raising  the  debt  limit  is 
a  very  fooUidi  move.  There  Is  not  one 
of  us  that  does  not  know  that  the  spend- 
ers are  in  the  saddle  and  have  been  for 
ttie  last  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MASOV.    I 
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When  I  aay  "the  spemden  are  In  the 

saddle."  I  mean  the  New  Deal  spenders 
and  tbe  Modem  BepotaUean  spenders; 
and  I  am  not  throwing  any  asperskms 
upon  tbe  President  But  I  do  want  to 
say  that  If  this  House  had  not  hstened  to 
tbe  menders  in  the  laat  IS  or  20  years,  oar 
debt  limit  wmdd  not  have  been  over  $100 
billion.  Instead  of  that  tt  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  mu^  as  aU  tbe  countries 
of  Emxipe  pot  together  owe;  and  tt  Is  time 
for  OS  to  eaU  a  halt  Refusing  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  Is  one  way  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  Oiairman.  tbe  President  has  aAed 
the  Congress  to  raise  the  natiacal  debt 
limit  from  $275  billion  to  $280  bUlkm. 
This  simi^  means  he  is  asking  us  to  in- 
crease tbe  borrowing  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  $5  billion  so  that  his 
"spenders"  will  have  that  much  more  to 
spend  if  they  feel  they  need  to  do  sa  It 
means  the  administratian  then  wiU  not 
need  to  live  within  its  income  of  $7$  bil- 
Uon — tbe  largest  income  Uncle  Sam  has 
ever  enjoyed.  It  means  also  that  tbe 
present  administration  has  no  Intention 
of  adopting  the  mcncy-sarlng  Hoover 
recommendations  nor  of  reducing  tbe 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  was  one  of  the  three  members  of  tbe 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  who  voted 
against  this  pnq;K>sal  in  committee.  I 
will  be  one  of  tbe  minority  to  vote  against 
it  on  the  floor.  As  a  Natl<»  we  can  and 
should  live  within  our  income  Just  as  the 
great  majority  of  tbe  American  people 
Uve  within  their  incomes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Congress  would 
Just  do  two  things — ^namely,  adopt  the 
Hoover  recommendations,  and  stop  giv- 
ing out  foreign  aid — ^we  could  save  $10 
billion  a  year.  That  would  make  possible 
a  tax  cut  of  $5  billion,  a  payment  on  the 
national  debt  of  $3  inllion.  and  we  would 
still  have  $2  billion  extra  for  needed  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Faausrsal. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr.  Ghahrman.  to- 
day we  are  confronted  with  tbe  request 
of  our  President  and  Commander  in 
Chief  that  we  raise  tbe  »»«*i/«>«>i  debt 
limit  five  additional  billion  dollars. 

Today.  I  will  east  my  first  vote  to  raise 
tbe  national  debt  limit.  Twice  before 
have  I  voted  on  the  issue  of  viiietber  or 
not  the  debt  ceiling  would  be  raised,  and 
each  time  I  voted  "no."  I  distinctly  re- 
call voting  against  raising  tbe  debt  ceil- 
ing on  July  31. 1953.  and  mpeaJting  on  this 
floor  against  that  proposaL  On  another 
occasion  I  voted  against  raising  the  na- 
Utmaldebt  limit. 

I  well  recognise  the  grave  danger  in 
my  vote  today.  I  am  voting  to  raise  the 
celling  now  (mly  because  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  our  Nation  faces  the  gravest 
dangers  ever  confronting  tbe  human 
race.  I  am  voting  to  raise  this  ceiling 
on  tbe  premise  that  otu:  leadrs  in  both 
parties  will  realistically  and  Immediately 
start  a  program  to  build  intercontinental 
ffiUitiiAg.  satellites,  sabauuines,  planes, 
and  speedily  aeromnilish  scientiflc 
achievements  that  win  insure  tbe  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens,  our  Nation,  and 
our  philosophies,  and  will  proceed  to  win 
this  race  against  death  that  Russia  is  so 
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relentlessly  waglnff.  If  onr  leaden  will 
bend  their  backs  and  give  their  hearts 
and  souls  to  this  serlouB  task,  we  can  and 
will  win  this  race. 

Mr.'Chalnnan,  this  serious  dilemma 
does  not  stem  from  a  shortage  of  scien- 
tists, nor  from  alleged  defldendes  In  our 
schools  as  some  persons  claim  they  have 
suddenly  discovered.  We  have  sufBcient 
scientists  who  are  dedicated.  I  do  not 
share  the  view  that  It  i&  necessary  for 
us  to  restore  any  scientist  to  the  Job  of 
developing  weapons  that  will  destroy  the 
human  race,  when  that  scientist  for 
many  years  associated  with  Communists 
and  married  the  widow  of  a  Communist. 
I  do  not  share  the  view  that  our  high 
schools  have  fallen  down  on  the  Job.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  that  our  schocls 
have  performed  magnificently.  I  well 
understand  that  some  of  our  At^*  yoimg 
high-school  pupils  select  easy  courses 
when  they  have  preferences  as  to  what 
courses  they  will  pursue.  No  school  or 
teacher  can  be  criticized  for  such  deci- 
sions, however,  because  actually  those 
are  decisions  that  the  parents  should 
diligently  work  out  with  their  children, 
to  the  end  that  they  would  aspire  to  take 
subjects  that,  although  harder,  would 
insure  their  making  a  contribution  to 
their  country  and  to  the  world. 

Actually.  I  think  that  oiir  public  schools 
have  no  problems  that  a  little  more 
money  from  the  State  level  would  not 
cure.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  re- 
spective States  can  furnish  that  money 
now.  I  am  confident  that  if  the  Central 
Government  could  reduce  the  taxes  a 
little  in  order  that  the  States  might  use 
that  released  taxation  for  education,  our 
schools  would  surprise  everyone  with  the 
type  of  students  they  turn  out. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  dilemma  does 
not  stem  from  a  shortage  of  scientists  or 
from  real  deficiencies  in  our  schools  and 
teachers.  The  unpleasant  truth  is  that 
this  dilemma  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
Is  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  some 
leaders  in  both  of  our  major  parties  have 
for  the  past  3  years  been  engaged  imwit- 
tingly  in  the  social  revolution  stirred  up 
by  minority  groups,  not  realizing  per- 
haps that  this  social  revolution  was  origi- 
nally conceived  by  the  Communists.  For 
the  past  3  years  civil-rights  legislation 
was  designated  as  the  No.  1  business  of 
the  present  national  administration  and 
by  some  leaders  of  both  major  parties. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  those  leaders 
were  listening  in  on  television  last  Sat- 
urday night  when  Mike  Wallace  inter- 
viewed John  Gates,  a  Communist  and 
the  former  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker. 
If  they  were  listening,  they  heard  John 
Gates  take  the  credit  for  this  movement 
and  give  it  to  the  Communist  Party. 
John  Gates  affirmatively  said  the  credit 
belonged  to  the  Communist  Party,  fall- 
ing only  to  say  that  the  Communist  Party 
started  this  agitation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dividing  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  emergency  Is  going 
to  last  a  long  time.  We  have  no  other 
alternative  except  to  face  this  appalling 
fact.  Anyone  advocating  all-out  war 
now  is  a  menace  to  the  world.  Any  per- 
son with  ordinary  sense  Is  bound  to  know 
that  an  all-out  war  would  virtxially  de- 
stroy civilization.    In  order  to  prevent 


this  war,  we  must  be  stronger  than  oiu* 
adversaries.  Since  we  confront  these 
awful  truths,  never  has  it  been  set  neces- 
sary that  for  every  dollar  spent.! we  get 
a  dollar's  worth  of  implements  or  Service. 
I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
each  and  every  person  entnisted  with  the 
spending  of  defense  money  will  under- 
stand that  he  is  the  guardian  0f  that 
trust  set  up  for  tlie  purpose  of  preserving 
eversrthing  precious  to  all  htananity 
everjrwhere.  ] 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Chairman.: I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fro<i  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HkrlongI.  i 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Chalrfian.  I 
listened  to  all  the  testimony  tlioit  was 
presented  to  the  committee  on  tlie  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  debt  llmit«  and  I 
am  convinced  that  we  cannot  ge(  along 
with  only  Increasing  it  $3  billioni;  I  am 
convinced  that  the  full  $5  billion  l|icrease 
contained  in  the  bill  is  necessaryt  and  I 
am  speaking  as  one  who  is  not  g^ven  to 
loose  action  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  think  you  know  my  reputation  In  that 
regard. 

I  know  you  have  heard  the  question 
asked :  What  would  happen  in  th^  event 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  as  it  is  drawn 
today?  It  simply  would  mean  that  the 
Government  would  have  to  postpoae  pay- 
ing its  obligations.  i 

If  we  want  to  call  a  halt  to  the  spend- 
ers— and  I  should  like  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  spenders,  my  friends,  but  I  believe 
the  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  speqders  is 
when  the  appropriation  bills  con^  up — 
then  we  should  cut  off  or  postpone  a  lot 
of  appropriations. 

To  postpone  the  payment  of  oi^r  obll- 
gatiozis  would  cause  the  world  to  pay  we 
were  welshing  on  our  obligation*.  We 
cannot  do  that;  we  cannot  be^n  the 
position  of  postponing  oiu*  obligations. 

Some  people  have  the  impressidn  that 
by  falling  to  pass  this  bill  we  would  save 
money.  A8.iin.  that  is  not  a  factual  be- 
lief. We  would  not  save  money,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  cost  u4  more 
money. 

Testimony  was  given  to  the  conimittee 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  to  the 
effect  that  the  debt  limit  has  foroed  the 
Government  in  the  past  7  months  to  re- 
sort to  more  expensive  financial  prac- 
tices. Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of 
how  that  has  cost  us  money. 

Last  fall  the  Federal  Govemmeat  bor- 
rowed nearly  $2  billion  through  tte  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to 
keep  this  borrowing  outside  of  tije  debt 
limit.  This  Involved  an  extra  oost  of 
about  one-half  of  a  point  in  interest  over 
the  rate  on  direct  borrowing,  or  a  tost  of 
$10  million  in  interest  on  that  one  trans- 
action alone. 

Another  example:  Contractors  were 
encouraged  to  use  their  own  flnanqlal  re- 
sources to  finance  work  in  progress  father 
than  to  use  Government  progresf  pay- 
ments; because,  again,  the  Treasury  had 
to  postpone  its  obligations  to  keep  from 
going  over  the  debt  limit.  Assimilug  that 
$200  million  payments  were  postponed  for 
6  months  in  this  way,  then  ths  con- 
tractors would  have  to  be  comp^isated 
for  the  extra  Interest  cost  of  the  money 
which  would  be  at  least  another  $8  mil- 
lion more  than  the  cost  of  the  san^  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Government. 


So  while  it  Is  easy  to  say:  'Bold  them 
down."  we  will  not  save  any  I  money  by 
failing  to  Increase  the  limit  ) 

And  then  you  heard  the  (gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ABxaiirrHT]  ask 
the  question:  "Why  does  thje  national 
debt  conUnue  to  be  raised  each;  year  when 
we  have  had  a  supposedly  balanced 
budget?"  I 

The  reason  for  these  recent  exten- 
sions of  the  debt  limit  is  theft  the  rev- 
enues come  in  most  heavily  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  and  ex^nditures 
m\ist  be  met  evenly  through  the  year. 
This  means  that  the  debt  is  higher  In 
the  winter  months  than  at  tJtie  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

While  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  not  increased  significantly  in 
recent  years  I  would  like  to  iemphasise 
that  the  debt  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced compared  to  oiu:  natlohal  ability 
to  pay.  In  1946  when  the  debt  limit 
was  set  at  $275  billion  the  pkibllc  debt 
stood  at  132  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Presently  the  debt 
stands  at  only  63  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

I  might  say  that  the  problem  with 
which  the  debt  limit  is  mostly  concerned 
Is  the  enormous  backlog  of  apjpropriation 
authority.  The  budget  doeuiient  esti- 
mates that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  there  will  be  an  acc|miulation 
of  $70  billion  of  unspent  appiropriatioo 
balances. 

A  few  years  ago  that  amotmtlwas  about 
$100  billion.  The  balanced  bUdget  that 
we  have  each  year  is  a  comtarlson  of 
estimated  cash  expendltiu-es  Is  against 
estimated  revenues.  The  national  debt 
is  our  cash  situaUon,  We  ate  contin- 
ually spending  money  actually  that  has 
been  appropriated  in  recent  yfars.  The 
debt  limit,  however,  prevents  the  ad- 
ministration from  suddenly  spending 
say.  $10  billion,  from  this  backlog  above 
the  amount  of  planned  expenditures  in 
the  budget  document. 

Mr.     ABERNETHY.     Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.     I  yield  to 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  that  ^^  ««« 
then  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  have 
a  balanced  budget.  If  we  have  been  ap- 
propriating more  and  spending  more 
than  has  been  taken  in,  then  the  budget 
has  not  been  balanced.  T 

Mr.  HERLONG.  There  was  a  backlog 
several  years  ago  of  flfty-flv0  to  sixty 
billion  dollars  In  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment alone  which  had  been  appropriated 
but  not  spent.  That  is  down!  We  are 
spending  what  has  already  bein  appro- 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  always  under- 
stood that  a  balanced  budgett  was  the 
result  of  income  equaling  outgo,  or  vlcd 
versa.  \ 

Mr.  HERLONG.  We  have  tUo  budg- 
ets. We  have  an  estimated  biidget  and 
an  actual  cash  budget.  ^^ 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  we  Jiave  two 
kinds  of  budgets,  do  they  consist  of  one 
that  shows  the  real  thing  and  the  other  a 
political  budget?  j 

Mr.     HERLONG.     No.     The     budget 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY. 
has  been  balanced? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  On  the  basis  of  esU- 
mated  revenue  as  against  estimated  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  view  of  this 
carryover  of  previously  appropriated 
fimds,  then  is  It  not  true  the  decision  as 
to  whether  we  are  going  to  create  a  situ- 
ation requiring  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  is  a  decision  that  is  essentially 
administrative  rather  than  legislative. 
because  the  decision  as  to  the  amoimt 
and  the  rate  of  spending  of  this  pre- 
viously appropriated  money  Is  basically 
an  Executive  decision;  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect?     

Mr.  HERLONG.  It  Is  principally  up 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Executive  to  determine  when  that  money 
is  to  be  released,  but  they  can  release  no 
more  than  they  can  obtain  from  the  rev- 
enues and  under  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  decision  is 
made  that  we  have  to  step  up  expendi- 
tures two  or  three  billion  dollars  more. 
It  is  entirely  believable  we  might  be 
faced  with  a  new  and  further  request  for 
raising  the  debt  ceiling? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Yes.  That  Is  why  I 
do  not  want  to  hamstring  us  with  a  $3 
billion  increase  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  One  of  the  parts  of 
the  problem  that  faces  us  is  this  vast 
carryover  of  previously  appropriated 
funds?  

Mr.  HERLONG.  There  is  always  a 
carryover  of  previously  appropriated 
funds.  The  necessary  lead  time  on  de- 
fense contracts  and  things  like  that 
causes  it.  That  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  at  a  pretty  high  level  for  some  time. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  more  that 
carryover  the  more  the  potential  prob- 
lem; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HERLONG.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
JknkinsI. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
addresses  by  the  dlstlngiiished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  have 
practically  exhausted  this  proposal  be- 
cause those  gentlemen  have  covered 
every  phase  of  the  problem. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  should 
go  in  the  Record  at  this  time  and  that 
Is  this  Uttle  bUl  itself  to  see  what  it  does. 
It  Is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  its 
passage.     The  bill  provides: 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That,  diirlng  the  period 
beginning  on  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act  and  ending  on  June  30,  1959,  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  thaU  b«  temporarUy 
Increased  by  $5  bllUon. 

It  does  not  say  how  It  Is  going  to  be 
spent  or  what  Is  going  to  become  of  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  already  owe  it. 
So,  I  say,  that  explains  Itself.  We  are 
doing  today  what  we  ought  to  do;  Just 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  do.  and  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  get  around  It.  We 
have  to  pay,  but  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
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forever.  This  is  limited  to  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1959.  and  the  limit  is 
prescribed.  It  is  not  such  a  terrible  bill 
either  way,  and  I  am  glad  that  It  Is  not, 
because  I  want  to  support  it. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  supiwrt  this  bill.  At 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  .  As  our  new  chairman  he  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  he  will  give  oiu* 
committee  excellent  leadership,  and  I  am 
sure  the  information  he  will  bring  to 
the  House  from  time  to  time  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  facts.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  him  as  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee during  my  membership  and  with 
the  greatest  of  respect  to  them.  I  do 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
to  this  body  as  a  worthy  successor  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  and  others  who  see 
fit  to  support  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
am  really  not  troubled  about  it  as  some 
of  my  good  friends  are,  for  the  principal 
reason  that  I  do  not  see  much  in  it  beside 
the  making  certain  that  we  do  have  the 
dollars  to  pay  the  bills,  the  bills  being 
the  obligations  that  you  and  I  create. 
They  are  not  bills  that  are  created  by 
somebody  downtown.  They  are  not  bills 
that  are  created  by  some  entity  called 
an  administration.  They  are  bills  that 
are  created  by  the  membership  of  the 
Congress.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat Political  Party  controls  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  thereby  is  in  the  ma- 
jority in  creating  these  spending  obliga- 
tions and  that  we  are  now  creating  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  it  is 
not  political  when  I  say  that  this  is  legis- 
lation that  has  to  be  passed,  a  bill  pre- 
simiably  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
American  people.  And,  keeping  that  in 
mind,  I  just  cannot  see  any  real  objection 
in  following  good  financial  policies  and 
providing  the  money  to  pay  the  bills. 
Really,  it  is  rather  analogous  to  any  one 
of  us  going  to  a  bank  to  have  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank  allow  us  a  line  of 
credit  so  that  we  may,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  require,  and  as  we  need 
the  money,  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
according  to  our  business  requirements. 
That,  I  say,  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Now,  it  was  argued  that  if  we  are  lax 
and  permit  too  great  authority  in  these 
respects,  there  might  be  an  attempt  to 
waste  money;  that  the  administration, 
recognizing  that  it  has  more  borrowing 
power,  might  see  fit  to  cause  wasteful 
and  useless  expense.  I  am  not  troubled 
that  way,  for  I  repeat  that  the  present 
situation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  secondly,  we  are  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  that  in  view  of 
the  narrow  cash  margin  within  which 
the  administration  must  operate  today, 
the  problem  of  the  spending  obligations 
coming  in  faster  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  in  comparison  with  the  tax  dollars 
that  are  coming  In  from  the  taxpayers 
makes  the  need  for  this  legislation  par- 
ticularly acute. 


So  I  repeat,  aH  we  will  do  under  the 
pending  legislation  is  to  provide  an  area 
within  which,  if  Uie  spending  obliga- 
tions are  created  by  the  Congress,  the 
money  may  be  secured  at  the  lowest 
possible  interest  rates  so  that  the  security 
of  the  country,  financial  and  otherwise, 
may  thereby  t>e  maintained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  debate  on  the  legislation  before  this 
committee,  H.  R.  9955.  providing  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  statutory  debt 
limit  should  be  made  the  occasion  by 
some  of  my  Democrat  colleagues  for 
what  might  be  characterized  as  xmin- 
spired  politically  motivated  remarks 
about  the  conduct  of  our  Nation's  fiscal 
affairs.  My  regret  stems  from  the 
awareness  that  this  legislative  measiu« 
presently  under  consideration  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  and  military 
strength  of  oiu-  Nation.  To  disregard 
facts  in  the  manner  some  of  my  Demo- 
crat colleagues  have  done  imder  these 
circiunstances  is  to  fail  to  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  the  ma- 
ture judgment  and  evaluaUon  that  it 
requires. 

The  partisan  attack  made  by  my 
Democrat  colleagues  requires  answer 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the 
charges  accurately  and  without  distor- 
tion by  examining  the  record. 

When  the  present  Republican  admin- 
istration assumed  ofllce  the  national  debt 
was  rising  steadily  under  the  impact  of 
heavy  Government  spending.  The  Re- 
publican administration  inherited  a 
spending  program  created  by  the  Tru- 
man administration  that  called  for  a 
$9.4  billion  budgetary  deficit  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  in  June  1953  and  the 
public  indebtedness  exceeded  $266  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Truman  budget 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  early  Jan- 
uary 1953  projected  even  higher  Govern- 
ment spending  with  an  estimated  deficit 
of  $9  9  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1954.  If 
the  Tnunan  proposed  deficit  had  been 
allowed  to  occur  in  1954.  the  public  in- 
debtedness would  have  been  $276  billion 
on  June  30.  1954.  In  addition  to  these 
scheduled  budgetary  deficits  that  the 
Republican  administration  Inherited 
from  the  Trimian  administration,  the 
Republican  Party  also  was  confronted 
with  $80  billion  In  unpaid  obligations 
and  spending  commitments  that  it  had 
been  bequeathed  by  the  defunct  Truman 
administration. 

The  advent  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration brought  Into  being  an  immedi- 
ate program  to  effectively  cope  with  the 
Chaotic  condition  that  existed  with  re- 
spect to  our  Federal  fiscal  affairs.  The 
proposed  deficit  of  almost  $10  billion  that 
had  been  projected  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1954  was  reduced 
to  an  actual  deficit  of  $3.1  billion.  As  a 
result  the  public  debt  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  on  June  30,  1954. 
was  $271  billion  Instead  of  $276  billion 
as  had  been  planned  by  the  Democrat 
Party. 

The  balanced  budgets  actually  experi- 
enced in  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  and 
the  projected  balance  in  1959  mean  that 
the  debt  is  no  longer  rising,  other  than 
for  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  debt  in 
June  1959  is  expected  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  the  low  point  reached  in 
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June  1957.  Tbe  ffoals  of  a  balanced 
budget  and  aubstantial  tax  reduction 
which  the  Republican  Party  established 
for  itself  In  the  pre- 1952  election  cam- 
paign have  been  tn  part  fulfilled.  That 
the  Republican  Party  will  effectively  seek 
to  further  the  realization  of  these  goals 
is  a  firm  commitment  that  the  people 
of  our  Nation  know  will  be  honored  when 
the  seciuity  and  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation  will  permit.     - 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  at  this  time  as 
part  of  my  remarks  include  a  siunmary 
of  budgetary  data  covering  the  fiscal 
years  1946  through  1959  which  I  am  con- 
fident will  be  of  considerable  interest  in 
demonstrating  the  marked  superiority  of 
the  Republican  Party  over  the  Democrat 
Party  In  handling  our  Nation's  fiscal 
affairs. 

Federal  Government   budget  picture,  fiscal 
years  1946-59 

[In  binions  of  dollars] 


Tear  endinc  June  30— 

Ii«oelpts 

Expendi- 

tUTM 

StirphB 

(+)or 

deiicit 

(-) 

1948 

39.8 
39.8 
41.6 
37.7 
36.5 
47. « 
61.4 
«4.8 
08.0 
64.7 
60.4 
68.3 
71.0 
72.4 
74.4 

60.4 
39.0 
33.1 
39.5 
39.6 
44.1 
«5.4 
74.3 
77.9 
67.8 
64.6 
66.6 
69.4 
72.8 
73.9 

—20.7 

1947 

1048 

+.8 
+8.4 
-1.8 
—8. 1 

1949 

1960 

1951 

1953 

1953. 

+3.5 
—4.0 
—9  4 

1954  eetlmated ' 

19M 

1986 

WW 

1967 

1953  estimated  » 

1959  estimated  » 

-9.9 
-3.1 
-4.2 
+1.6 

+1.6 
-.4 

+.» 

I  Bodget  dociunent  of  outgoing  administration,  Jan.  9, 
1963. 
'  Budget  document,  Jan.  13, 1958. 

This  table  shows  that  in  3  of  the  6 
fiscal  years  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration a  budgetary  surplus  either 
has  been  realized  or  is  projected.  This 
record  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  tax  reduction  enacted  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  in  the  amount  of 
$7.4  billion,  which  occurred  at  a  time 
that  the  Republican  administration  was 
supported  by  a  Republican  Congress. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Democrat 
Party  only  3  of  the  previous  20  years  pro- 
duced budgetary  surpluses,  and  two  of 
these  surpluses  can  properly  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  RepubUcan-controUed  80th 
Congress. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  heavy  burden 
of  inherited  spending  commitments  of 
the  Truman  administration  were  in  large 
part  responsible  for  causing  the  public 
debt  to  rise  by  an  estimated  $5.1  bilUon 
during  the  first  6  full  fiscal  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  amount  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  would  have  occurred 
if  the  Democrat  Party  had  remained  In 
power,  and  it  is  significantly  less  than  the 
$7.7  billion  increase  that  occurred  during 
the  6  previous  years  under  the  Demo- 
crats. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rexo],  for  his  able  re- 
marks on  this  legislation.  Without 
doubt,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik 
[Mr.  Rno]  stands  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
amcle  as  a  consistent  advocate  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  integrity.   His  wisdom 


and  judgment  on  fiscal  matter^  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advan<}ement 
of  the  national  Interest.  It  is  therefore 
significant  and  should  be  heeded  by  us 
all  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne^  York 
(Mr.  Rzu>]  stated  in  his  remarlca  today 
that—  j 

The  need  for  considering  this  legldatlon 
implies  m  effect  a  day  of  accounting  iTor  the 
traditional  spenders  in  Congteaa  anft  else- 
where in  our  Federal  Oovernment.  Tae  need 
for  this  legislation  today  cannot  solely  be 
attributed  to  today's  circumstances  >ut  In- 
stead reflects  more  basically  the  evils  of  the 
past  25  years  of  an  ever-increasing  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  the  adherence  to  the  fal- 
lacious phUosophy  that  In  peace  as  weAl  as  in 
war  the  Govemnaent  can  spend  the  taxpay- 
er's dollar  more  prudently  than  the  taxpayer 
can  himself.  j 

Today  we  find  those  same  traditional 
spenders  in  Congress  that  the  gentteman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  referred  to 
being  especially  politically  vocal  ia  their 
criticism  of  the  Republican  admimlstra- 
tion.  I 

On  the  subject  of  spending  I  presume 
that  we  can  conclude  that  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Democrat  Party  who  today 
criticize  the  President  for  not  proposing 
sufficiently  high  spending  in  his  (udget 
for  fiscal  year  1959  and  who  sug(:est  it 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  prjiposed 
spending  by  an  additional  amount  in 
excess  of  |2  billion  are  the  same  t)emo- 
crats  who  only  last  year  were  claiming 
credit  for  having  reduced  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1958  by  amounts  ranging 
from  three  to  six  billion  dollar^.  By 
their  panic  induced  about-face  they  are 
clearly  demonstrating  their  undeviiating 
allegiance  to  the  Truman  doctrine  of 
military  preparedness  predicated  on  a 
feast  or  famine  basis.  It  will  be  r*alled 
that  this  Truman  doctrine  of  totally 
neglecting  our  Defense  Establishment  in 
peacetime  and  then  hysterically  spend- 
ing billions  for  hiisty  rearmament  in 
wartime  was  responsible  for  our  jtragic 
lack  of  preparedness  on  the  eve  of  Korea 
and  our  failure  in  the  period  froii  1946 
through  1952  to  maintain  an  ef^tive 
rocket  and  missile  development  program 
so  as  to  keep  our  Nation  well  ahted  of 
imperiaUst  Russia  in  military  res^rch. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party  we  have  departed  from  the  f^t  or 
famine  Truman  concept  of  national  in- 
security and  have  engaged  in  a  sdundly 
balanced  preparedness  program  that 
finds  our  Nation  the  possessor  qf  the 
most  powerful  military  might  lii  the 
world  but  still  finds  our  Nation  dedicated 
resolutely  to  preserving  peace. 

On  the  subject  of  spending,  flscad  sta- 
tistics clearly  demonstrate  the  Republi- 
can superiority  in  promoting  wise  econ- 
omy and  gives  conclusive  proof  to  the 
indictment  of  the  Democrat  Party  as 
being  the  profligate  spenders.  In  the 
period  of  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
our  Nation  benefited  from  a  sharply  de- 
clining level  of  Federal  spending  from 
1953  to  1955  and  during  the  Democrat- 
controUed  84th  and  85th  Congtesses 
there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  In  the  level 
of  Federal  spending.  The  budget  re- 
duction in  the  Republican  phase  wiu  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  and  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  Democrat  phase  more,  than 
exceeded  that  figure.    The  increase  In 


the  Democrat  spending  In  the  ^th  Con- 
gress can  in  substantial  part  t>e  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  pro- 
vided for  nearly  200  new  or  iincreased 
programs  based  largely  on  tfale  imposi- 
tion of  Federal  aid  programa  on  the 
States.  T 

Again,  for  politically  motivkted  rea- 
sons some  of  my  Democrat  colleagues  In 
this  chamber  have  undertaken:^  today  to 
talk  about  recession  and  unemployment. 
They  have.  In  effect,  charged  the  Re- 
publican administration  wlthi  bringing 
about  this  acknowledged  perldd  of  eco- 
nomic adjustment.  These  pahicky  ex- 
ponents of  rampant  inflation  ^ho  think 
anything  less  than  a  5-i)ercent  a-nrmal 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  a  reces- 
sion have  apparently  forgotten  the  im- 
employment  that  existed  in  the  short- 
lived period  of  peacetime  during  the 
Truman  era  when  unemployment  in 
February  1950  stood  at  4.7  n^Uion.  In 
evaluating  the  charges  of  th^se  mem- 
bers of  the  Democrat  Party  it  iis  well  to 
look  at  the  record  with  respect  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  Republican  Party  |he  Amer- 
ican people  have  experienced!  a  mean- 
ingful increase  in  spendable  licome,  In 
purchasing  power,  and  in  pen^onal  eco- 
nomic security.  The  cost  of  living  rose 
imder  the  Democrat  Party  at  an  aver- 
age increase  of  about  7  percent  per  year 
for  the  last  13  years  that  party  was  In 
power  but  has  risen  at  an  amilual  aver- 
age of  only  1.2  percent  over  tiie  past  5 
years  imder  the  Republican  Party. 
With  confidence  in  our  Republican  na- 
tional leadership  the  business!  commu* 
nity  is  spending  unprecedented  sums  on 
new  plant  and  equipment  providing  more 
Jobs  for  our  American  workeri  and  in- 
creasing worker  productivity  sd  that  la- 
bor's reward  for  its  services  Sb  greater 
in  terms  of  real  income.  The  fanner 
who  suffered  from  Truman  inflittion  and 
Truman-induced  regimentation  of  en- 
forced surpluses  has  begun  to 'realize  a 
return  to  the  economic  prosp^ty  that 
he  so  justly  deserves.  Farm  income  per 
worker  in  1957  was  $1,920— an  increase  of 
$209  over  1955.  Farm  prices  have  been 
rising  moderately  and  more  itnportant 
the  farmer's  economic  future  is  more  se- 
cure and  promising  vmder  the  s«und  pol- 
icies advocated  by  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. T 

Our  Democrat  colleagues  have  also 
undertaken  to  comment  on  th9  interest 
cost  attributable  to  the  public  d«bt.  That 
increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  Under  the 
Republican  Party  has  only  beea  sUgfatly 
in  excess  of  three-quarters  of  %  percent 
since  the  Republican  Pajty  cime  into 
power  January  1963.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  interest  0aymenta  _ 
are  made  to  the  holders  of  Government 
securities — the  American  people — and  tt 
is  a  matter  of  keeping  faith  with  them 
that  they  should  receive  a  fair  Interest 
rate  on  their  investment.  More  signifi- 
cantly however  is  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
est cost  was  2.1  percent  of  national  in- 
come in  December  1952  and  was  exactly 
the  same  percentage  in  Decemb^  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  son^  of  the 
facts  that  conclusively  refute  ithe  un- 
founded criticLsms  expressed  i  by  my 
Dunocrat  colleagues  today.  These 
facts  demonstrate  the  fiscal  realities  of 
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the  superiority  of  the  RepubUcan  Party 
over  the  Democrat  Party  m  conducting 
our  Nation's  fiscal  affairs. 

In  closing  let  me  express  support  (rf 
H.  R.  9955  and  urge  Its  enactment  as  leg- 
islation that  is  in  the  national  mterest. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  16 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mt.Fatmam]. 

mrzKJCST  KATE   nVCSXAOKB    KECOKX>BKX&KZNO 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
last  5  years  interest  rates  have  been  in- 
creased more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  statisticians  and  people 
who  have  given  some  thought  and  study 
to  the  effect  of  interest-rate  increases, 
that  the  American  people  will  pay  dur- 
ing the  year  1958  on  an  average  of  $10 
billion  more  in  interest  charges  than  they 
paid  m  1952.  An  interest  rate  may 
seem  to  be  rather  insignificant,  but  when 
it  is  compounded  and  added  clear  across 
the  board  it  soon  becomes  very  great  in 
amount. 
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Let  us  see  what  $10  billion  per  year 
means.  If  you  divide  that  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  In  the  country,  about  172 
million,  you  will  find  that  the  per  capita 
Increase  is  $60.  This  means  that  during 
this  year  1958  interest  costs  will  be  $60 
more  per  capita,  than  they  would  have 
been  on  a  comparable  or  equal  debt  in 
1952.  That  is  $300  per  family  of  5. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  has  to  be 
In  debt,  to  be  obligated  to  pay  their  part 
of  the  $60.  Interest  charges  go  into  the 
cost  of  everything  that  people  buy,  or 
that  is  bought  for  them,  and  into  every 
service  for  which  they  pay.  Every  time 
the  interest  rate  is  raised  on  utilities,  for 
Instance,  on  electric  lights,  water,  gas, 
telephone,  trsmsportation — the  rates  go 
up.  and  the  consumers  pay  for  it.  Then, 
of  course,  when  the  people  vote  city 
bonds  for  any  purpose  the  taterest  rates 
go  up  on  these,  and  the  cost  is  in  the  tax 
bill.  Interest  goes  into  every  kind  of 
bill,  including  the  rent  bill. 

So  there  are  many  ways  the  people 
pay  this  $60  per  person.  It  is  added  on 
to  everything  they  buy. 

As  a  result  of  the  tight-money  high- 
Interest  policy  of  the  last  few  years, 
high  interest  rates  have  been  woven  in- 
to our  economy,  into  our  debt  structure. 
It  will  take  20  or  30  years— and  on  some 
debts  40  years — to  get  them  out.  There 
Is  no  way  to  get  them  out,  except  to 
pay. 

aaMXS   HAVE    PBOrTTBD  GKBATLT 

Because  of  the  high-interest  policy, 
the  banks  have  profited  more  than  any- 
body. Under  this  administration,  every 
action  taken  in  the  name  of  fighting  in- 
flation, has  been  an  action  that  increased 
Interest  rates  and  made  it  harder  to 
fight  inflaUon. 

RIOH  HCTEKKBT  HAS  OAT78XD  OKlCAirD  POB 
OBBT   DrCXXASB 

There  were  lots  of  ways  to  fight  Infia- 
tlon,  but  in  the  last  few  years  only  one 
way  was  selected.  That  was  a  way  that 
would  give  the  money-lenders  more  in- 
terest. It  is  by  reason  of  the  banks'  col- 
lecting all  this  high  interest  that  our  na- 
tional debt  is  as  large  as  it  is  today.  Ifwe 


had  the  high  Interest  out  of  this  national 
debt,  it  would  not  be  even  as  high  as  $275 
billions.  But  now  we  have  a  bill  here  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  from  $275  billion  to 
$280  billions.  Why?  Because  of  high 
interest. 

TRSXK   BUXIONS    OP    IKCKEASB    TO   GO   TO 
COMMERCIAL  BAKKS  POK  USB 

In  regard  to  this  $5  billion  increase. 
Secretary  Anderson  was  very  courageous 
and  forthright  as  to  Its  purpose.  He 
came  right  out  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  when  testifying  for 
this  bill  la.«^t  Friday,  said  In  fact,  I  want 
this  increased  debt  so  that  the  Treasury 
can  keep  $3  billion  in  the  private  banks. 
In  table  3  attached  to  his  forward  state- 
ment, this  is  set  out  In  black  and  white. 

Why  should  the  Treasury  keep  $3  bil- 
lion in  the  commercial  banks  for  them 
to  use?  The  banks  do  not  pay  interest 
for  that  money.  But  the  Treasury  is 
paying  interest  on  It.  The  Treasury  has 
sold  bonds,  and  collected  money  from  the 
people,  and  the  bondholders  will  collect 
the  interest  on  those  bonds,  while  the 
money — $3  billion  of  It — is  in  the  banks. 
The  banks  can  lend  this  money  out  and 
collect  Interest,  or  invest  It  In  the  very 
bonds  that  the  Treasury  is  paying  inter- 
est on.  and  not  pay  one  penny  of  inter- 
est to  the  Treasury.  Why  should  we  re- 
ward the  banks  this  way? 

FOE   PEDEEAL  RESBBVB 

I  like  the  banking  system,  and  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
But  there  are  certain  changes  I  should 
like  to  see  made.  I  should  like  to  get  the 
private  bankers  off  the  policymaking 
boards.  I  do  not  think  the  bankers 
should  have  any  more  right  to  fix  inter- 
est rates,  to  help  themselves,  than  the 
railroad  owners  should  have  a  right  of 
being  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  fix  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  to  help  themselves.  That  is  an 
exactly  comparable  situation.  So,  the 
first  change  I  would  make  in  the  FMeral 
Reserve  would  be  to  get  the  bankers  out 
of  the  System,  keep  them  from  running 
the  Government's  regulatory  System. 
They  do  not  belong  on  there.  Outside  of 
that,  and  a  few  other  little  changes,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  fine. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  enlightening 
the  House.  May  I  ask  him  just  how 
much  the  interest  rate  has  Increased? 
According  to  the  figures  I  have  taken 
from  the  budget,  the  annual  increase  in 
interest  charges  since  1955  Is  $1,431,- 
000,000.  If  I  interpret  the  various  budget 
figures  correctly  and  I  think  I  do,  the 
increased  toterest  on  the  pubUc  debt 
since  1955  through  the  current  fiscal 
year,  resulting  from  the  tight-money 
poUcy  of  the  administration,  totals 
$4,137,000,000.  Supposedly  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  public  debt  dur- 
ing that  4-year  period,  but  the  increased 
cost  resulting  from  the  high-interest- 
rate  policy  of  the  administration  is  alone 
sufficient  to  require  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  of  $275  billion.  Why  are  we 
pasring  so  much  interest  now  on  the  same 
amount  of  debt? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration has  deUberately  caused  the  in- 
crease in  interest  rates.  That  Is  why. 
The  service  charge  for  carrying  tbe  na- 
tional debt,  caused  by  interest,  has  gone 
up  from  below  $5  billion  to  $7,800,000,000. 
This  Is  because  many  of  the  Treasury 
securities  are  short  term,  and  each  time 
they  refinance  it  is  at  a  higher  interest 
rate. 

Now  let  us  make  a  comparison,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
what  this  means.  This  national  debt 
represmts  the  cost  of  two  major  wars. 
One  time  we  were  told  that  men  were 
going  to  sacrifice  and  going  mto  the 
armed  services  at  a  very  low  wage.  By 
reason  of  that  we  are  also  going  to  liave 
low-interest  rates,  we  then  thought. 
People  who  would  furnish  the  money  to 
fight  the  wars  were  not  going  to  be 
treated  any  better  than  the  people  who 
went  into  uniform.  So,  take  1952.  and 
just  before  the  amount  that  was  paid  to 
the  veterans  of  all  wars,  for  pensions, 
compensation,  benefits,  hospitalization, 
insurance,  and  everything  else,  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  was  paid  in  interest 
charges  on  the  national  debt.  That  was 
Just  before  1952. 

But  now  this  administration,  while  it 
Is  trying  to  lower  benefits  to  veterans; 
take  them  off  the  pension  rolls;  and  re- 
duce their  expenses  here  and  there,  it 
actively  pursues  policies  to  give  the  peo- 
ple who  are  furnishing  the  money,  the 
bankers  and  the  bondholders,  more  bene- 
fits. Their  benefits  have  been  increased 
from  $4.8  billion  to  $7.8  billion  for  carry- 
ing the  same  burden — which  is  a  60- 
percent  increase. 

It  will  take  us  25  to  50  years  to  get 
over  this  administration's  high  interest, 
hard  money,  policy.  It  will  take  us 
that  long  by  conserving  and  saving  and 
doing  everything  we  can  to  pay  the  In- 
terest that  has  been  uimecessarily  im- 
posed upon  us.  The  administration,  in 
fighting  infiation  by  raising  interest 
rates,  is  just  as  logical  as  using  gaso- 
line to  try  to  put  out  a  fire.  Increased 
interest  rates  mean  increased  costs  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  In- 
creased costs  of  production  and  distri- 
bution mean  increased  prices.  So  In- 
stead of  deflating  and  fighting  infiation 
by  decreasing  the  cost  of  money — a  ma- 
jor factor  in  all  production — they  have 
actually  been  feeding  the  fiames  of  in- 
flation all  along.  Do  you  need  more 
proof?  If  you  do.  look  at  the  record. 
For  more  than  2  years  increased  Interest 
rates  went  Into  effect  almost  every 
month,  and  with  each  Increase  prices 
went  higher.  You  might  think  that 
after  trying  such  a  program  for  6 
months,  say.  the  administration  would 
have  stopp>ed,  looked  and  listened,  and 
would  have  paid  some  attention  to  what 
they  were  causing ;  but  no.  They  did  not 
stop.  They  went  on  6  monttis  more,  and 
prices  went  up  further.  Then  they 
pressed  even  harder  for  another  6 
months  more,  and  prices  went  still 
higher.  Yet  they  still  claim  they  were 
fighting  inflation.  How  hypocritical  I  It 
was  just  the  opposite  of  fighting  In- 
fiation. 

Now,  my  friends,  why  should  we  want 
to  reward  people  who  have  caused  this 
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Interett  nte  inilfttion  and  wbo  have 
profited  Iv  it  ao  much?  While  the  temu 
en  were  in  «  depre«loii,  email  tniai- 
nesrasen  In  a  deprenion.  home  builders 
in  a  depraaalon.  even  tbe  railroads  and 
now  tbe  automobile  people  in  a  depres- 
sion, the  bankers  have  been  twaiririy 
plenty  at  money. 

I  like  to  see  them  make  a  fair  profit. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  see  them  given  spe- 
cial advantages.  I  like  to  see  bankers 
have  a  fair  profit,  yes.  and  I  am  for  a 
stnmg  commercial  hanking  system.  I 
would  like  to  see  unit  banking,  instead 
of  chain  banking,  I  deplore  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  toidency  to  concentrate  b&ok- 
ing  into  a  small  number  of  banks.  The 
banks  should  be  controlled  by  local  peo- 
ple In  every  town.  I  believe  in  a  profit- 
able commercial  banking  system;  we 
have  got  to  have  it.  but  we  do  not  want 
to  permit  bankers  to  have  advantages 
that  cause  the  rest  of  the  people  to 
suffer.  We  do  not  want  to  make  every- 
body else  suffer  while  giving  the  banks 
advantages  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
receive. 

So  in  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  remem- 
ber this,  when  you  vote  for  a  $5  billion 
increase,  you  are  voting  to  authorize  Sec- 
retary Anderson  to  keep  $3  billion  of  that 
money  in  private  commercial  banks  over 
the  country. 

When  you  vote  for  this  $5  billion,  then 
you  vote  to  put  $3  billion  of  It  into  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  for  no  good  rea- 
son on  earth,  except  that  it  helps  the 
banks. 

Some  people  win  contend — ^I  have 
heard  them  say  so — that  the  banks  ren- 
der a  service  to  the  Government.  Yes, 
they  do,  but  they  are  well  paid  for  that 
service.  I  do  not  want  them  to  render 
any  service  free.  But  why  should  we  put 
aside  $3  billion  that  the  people  are  pay- 
ing interest  on,  that  the  banks  pay  no 
Interest  on  but  get  the  free  use  of,  to 
collect  Interest  on?  When  you  vote  for 
this  entire  $5  billion,  you  vote  for  $3 
billion  to  go  to  these  private  commer- 
cial banks  for  their  use  free  of  charge. 

WnX   BKSXBVZ  RXQUIUCICENTS   OT  BAMXS  BM 
aUSKDT 

I  keep  hearing  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  going  to  lower  the  discoimt  rate. 
May  I  warn  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  discount  rate 
every  time,  in  order  to  fight  inflation, 
they  should  have  raised  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  banks.  That  would  not 
have  been  a  mandate  to  the  banks  to 
automatically,  deliberately  increase  in- 
terest rates  clear  across  the  board. 

Now.  as  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  start  to  fight  deflation, 
they  will  say  the  country  has  to  have 
more  money.  They  will  soon  reduce  re- 
serve requirements  of  the  commercial 
banks  so  that  the  banks  can  create  more 
money  to  buy  the  bonds  that  will  be 
issued  vmder  this  Increased  debt  ceiling. 
But  they  will  want  to  keep  interest  rates 
high,  so  they  will  not  do  much  about 
reducing  Interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  officials  are  talk- 
ing about  reducing  required  reserves  of 
the  commercial  banks,  to  where  the 
banlu  will  have  only  a  10-percent  re- 
serve, clear  across  the  board— country 
banks.  Reserve  city  banks,  and  central 
Reserve  cities  banks. 
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Do  yon  know  what  that  win  _ 
win  mean  that  the  banks  wiU 
300,000,000    of    reaenre    dol 

vowertd  dollars.  If  you   pi ,    _^ 

which  they  can  expand  loans  ind  In- 
vestments $10  to  every  $1.  li  other 
words,  it  will  mean  they  can  [expand 
their  loans  and  investments  py  $63 
biUion.  I 

If  the  ex-soldiers  were  to  comejin  here 
and  ask  for  a  $3-bllllon  bonus,  the^  might 
be  nm  out  with  tear  gas  and  bayonets. 
But  when  the  bankers  come  in  h^re  and 
demand  a  $63 -billion  bonus,  that  will 
be  all  right:  that  is  the  banker$.  And 
they  are  demanding  this  now,  its  a  5- 
year  program,  to  be  accomplisl^d  step 
by  step.  Remember,  I  am  telling  you 
that  is  the  bankers'  goaL  The  bankers' 
goal,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  reduce  reserve  requirements 
to  only  10  percent.  They  will  be  like 
the  goldsmith  of  old.  who  could  take  $1 
of  gold  and  lend  $10  worth  of  money  on 
it,  on  the  theory  that  people  woiild  very 
seldom  come  back  and  ask  for  the  actual 
gold.  That  is  our  fractional  reserve 
system.  I  am  not  against  the  fractional 
reserve  system,  as  such;  I  am  fdr  it.  I 
Just  want  it  used  in  the  public  Interest 
and  not  stretched  to  the  point  where  it  is 
in  the  selflsh  Interest  of  a  few.  That  is 
all  I  am  objecting  to.  The  bankers,  I 
am  telling  ybu,  will  pretty  soon  get  a 
reduction  in  reserve  requirements  and 
every  time  you  see  a  dollar  reduction,  it 
means  they  can  make  loans  of  fr^m  6  to 
10  times  ori  every  dollar  of  the  money 
that  Is  released  from  the  present  required 
reserves.  ! 

The  banks  shoiild  not  have  thi^  $3  bil- 
lion of  Treasury  money  that  they  will 
get  under  this  bill,  that  is,  $3  blllibn  that 
they  will  get  the  use  of  and  payjno  in- 
terest on. 

You  cannot  Justify  it.  Mr.  Chi^rman; 
you  cannot  defend  it.  There  is^o  way 
to  defend  It.  This  is  the  flrst  tlbie  the 
question  has  ever  been  presented  defl- 
nitely  and  positively  for  the  Menpers  of 
the  House  to  vote  on.  Personally.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  reduction  to.  $3  bil- 
Uon.  The  blU  really  should  be  $2  billion. 
I  would  vote  to  reduce  It  to  $2  billion; 
then  the  TreastUTr  would  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  without  keeping  $3  billion 
in  the  commercial  banking  system,  which 
is  what  I  object  to.  You  cannot  justify 
it.    There  is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  for  It. 

It  does  not  make  any  kind  of  iense 

common,  book,  or  horse.  ' 

So  I  ask  the  Members,  Mr.  dwiirman, 
to  vote  for  the  reduction.  ~^~' 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  sjleld  10 
minutes  to  the  distingiUshed  genileman 
from  Missoiul  [Mr.  Ctmns] .  i 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  |Chalr- 
man,  I  take  this  time,  flrst,  to  Express 
my  support  of  this  biU,  H.  R.  99^5.  and 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  ouf  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority*  mem- 
ber thereof  for  their  clear  exbosltion 
of  what  this  biU  Is  all  about.         T 

Mr.  Chairman,  essentially  this*  bill  is 
a  question  of  managing  the  public  debt 
and  Is  not  in  any  sense  involved!  in  an 
economy  proposition.  My  record  is 
pretty  well  known,  my  views  are  pretty 
well  known,  in  regard  to  approprtetlons. 
I  can  assure  you  from  having  studied 
this  debt  matter  that  actually  a  vote 
against  this  bill  would  be  a  vote  against 


eeooomy  beeatiae  it  would  cost  us  monej 
If  we  do  not  provide  this  necessary  flex- 
ibility in  tbe  manacement  ofiour  pubUe 
debt.  J 

I  want  to  say,  however,  that  those  wbo 
are  using  this  occasion  to  point  out  tb« 
need  for  eooaomj  in  our  Ojovemment 
are  doing  so  quite  appropriately  because 
we  are  now  at  the  point  whpre  we  are 
totaling  up  what  we  have  done.  A  met- 
aphor that  illustrates  the  point  is  this: 
You  cannot  stop  the  progress  of  an  ele- 
vator by  grabbing  hold  of  tlie  elevator 
Indicator  to  try  to  stop  It.  "That  would 
be  the  effect  of  grabbing  hbld  of  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  debt  and  saying 
that  by  holding  on  to  that  yoft  are  going 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  expenditures. 
I  do  say,  however,  that  every  time  these 
matters  come  before  the  Coiigress  it  Is 
quite  appropriate  to  call  attention,  and 
for  all  of  us  to  pay  attentl  m,  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  what  we  have  qone.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  approprlatimg  that  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  past.  Prom  that 
angle  a  review  of  the  Federal  debt  serves 
a  worthy  purpose.  In  fact,  ttiere  are 
those  who  say,  "Why  should  twe  have  a 
debt  ceiling  at  all?  What  ik  the  pur-^ 
pose?  What  purpose  does^t  serve?" 
And  there  is  some  merit  to  that  argu* 
ment.  I  think  one  real  purppse  a  debt 
ceiling  serves  is  this,  and  a  ;very  good 
purpose.  It  requires  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  t0  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  periodically  |to  account 
to  the  Congress  for  how  they  have  han- 
dled the  public  debt  And,  ^e  public 
debt  can  be  handled  in  man^  different 
ways.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmait]  ha*  his  ideas 
of  one  way  of  hanri^ing  the  public  debt. 
You  can  argue  other  wajrs  as  to  how  the 
public  debt  might  be  managed,  but  by 
coming  before  the  Congress  periodically 
the  executive  department  has  to  accoimt 
to  the  Cmgress  for  how  thei  debt  has 
been  managed.  So,  that  is  one  very 
good  purpose.  I  submit,  in  having  a  debt 
celling. 

Now,  the  second  purpose  is  this:  Why 
argue  over  whether  it  should  be  a  $3 
billion  or  $5  billion  extension?  I  think 
there  is  a  legitimate  area  for  argument* 
because  although  you  cannot  effect  econ- 
omy through  placing  the  ceiling  on  the 
debt  at  a  particular  point.  yoU  can  give 
good  warning  and  you  can  also  force  the 
executive,  in  a  fashion,  to  be  ft  Uttle  bit 
careful  over  the  expenditure  of  the  dol- 
lars. They  have  a  Uttle  leeway  in  how 
they  spend  the  money.  So,  4t  is  very 
legitimate  to  go  into  the  details  of 
whether  it  should  be  three  or  five  or  ten 
billion  dollars.  In  my  judgm^t,  and  I 
think  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  most  of  us  it 
seemed  that  $5  biUion  was  jthe  more 
Intelligent  flgure  to  grant  to  the  admin- 
istration at  this  time.  Three  biUion 
dollars  would  probably  be  ui|eeonomlc 
Do  not  think  for  a  minute  that  by  voting 
for  $3  billion  you  are  casting  an  economy 


vote.    The  issue  is  simply  o 
debt  management. 

Now,  to  the  fourth  item  he. 
gestlon  that  the  gentleman  f 

has  made  of  managing  the  p„ »,  ^^„, 

through  requiring  or  setting  tip  a  pro- 
vision that  some  of  those  additional 
amounts  be  generated  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.    In  essence  that  Is 


of  good 

I,  the  sugr 
•m  Texas 
[bUc  debt 
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no  more  than  printinff  press  money 
when  you  analyse  tt,  because  throwing 
these  vast  new  sums  into  the  PMeral  Re- 
serve System  would  simply  generate  that 
much  additional  credit.  The  Inderal 
Reserve  banks  already  have  adequate 
authority  to  provide  any  additional  bank 
reserves  which  may  be  required  to  In- 
sure a  sound  flnancial  structure.  This 
proposal  would  constitute  an  unneces- 
sary interference  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  performance  of  Its 
duties  to  Influence  the  Nation's  money 
supply  in  a  way  that  would  stimulate 
neither  inflation  nor  deflation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman had  about  20  minutes  to  explain 
his  theory,  and  I  would  like  to  take  1  or  2 
minutes  to  point  out  why  it  Is  unsound. 

The  first  reason  that  I  am  pointing 
out,  throwing  these  funds  into  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  In  effect  amounts 
to  printing  press  money.  It  generates 
additional  credit  In  the  economy  and  so 
Interferes  with  the  Federal  Reserve's 
present  powers  that  they  do  have  to  ade- 
quately provide  additional  money  if  they 
see  fit. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  in  answer  to  the  points  made  that  the 
Government  creates  the  interest  rate. 
Actually,  the  Interest  rate  is  an  eco- 
nomic phenomenon  and  not  a  govern- 
mental phenomenon.  The  Government, 
because  It  Is  a  big  debtor,  has  a  consid- 
erable Influence  over  this  economic  phe- 
nomenon, but  let  us  not  forget  that 
essentially  the  Government  Is  the  tail 
and  the  private  economy  still,  thank 
goodness,  is  the  dog  In  our  society.  Just 
to  compare  the  differences,  our  private 
debt  is  $436  billion  as  opposed  to  $275 
billion  Federal  debt.  So.  It  Is  not  the 
Government  that  is  doing  this.  That  Is 
essentially  what  the  market  Is. 

And  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  economic  factors  which  create 
this  tight  money,  which  Is  really  the 
basis  of  this  problem  we  are  discussing 
here.  We  have  been  growing  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  about  3Vi  percent  in  our 
gross  national  product  each  year.  Today 
It  requires  about  $14,000  of  investment 
to  employ  one  man. 

We  have  about  1  million  men  coming 
into  the  labor  market  each  year,  new 
employees,  new  men  for  whom  we  have 
to  have  Jobs.  If  you  multiply  that  flg- 
ure by  $14,000  per  man,  then  you  get  $14 
billion  of  new  capital  that  we  need  each 
year  in  order  to  go  ahead  In  this  great 
expanding  economy  of  ours.  That  money 
must  come  from  somewhere  and  it  comes 
in  essence  only  from  the  savings  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Permit  me 
to  make  one  more  point  on  this  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  other  factor  lying  behind  this 
tight  money  sltiuitlon  comes  from  the 
effect  of  Inflation  on  the  capital  ac- 
counting system  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  If  you  put  a  machine  on 
your  books  in  1940  costing  $100,000,  to 
replace  that  machine  10  or  15  years  later. 
In  1956  or  1957  would  take  $200,000— 
the  identical  machine.    That  is  because 
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of  inflation.  But  under  our  tax  stnieture 
only  $100,000  is  allowed  to  be  retained  in 
earnings  for  replacement.  So  that  be- 
cause of  inflation  we  are  now  having 
to  dig  Into  our  pockets  for  additional 
savings,  almost  double  in  amount,  to 
replace  our  capital  equipment.  That  Is 
the  other  fundamental  reason  behind 
the  tight  money  situation,  which  is  eco- 
nomic and  not  governmental, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  jrleld  now? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  exercise  of  this  $5  billion  au- 
thority wotild  be  like  printing  press 
money. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Yes,  sir 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  en- 
dorsed and  recommended  imder  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  Humphrey? 
Under  Secretary  Burgess  endorsed  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
ttilnk  he  did. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  Mr.  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
as  well  as  Mr.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  our 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  en- 
dorsed that  method  of  getting  $5  bllUon 
from  the  Treasury.  I  have  the  testimony 
and  I  shall  put  it  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  in  error. 

One  flnal  point  so  that  we  do  not  be- 
cloud the  Issue  and  get  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  big  banks  and  little  people. 
There  Is  some  testimony  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
in  June  and  July  of  1957  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer.  This  comes  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiuir.  On  page  12  of  the  hear- 
ings there  Is  a  list  showing  who  gets  the 
interest  paid  on  the  Federal  debt.  In- 
cidentally, that  Interest  is  $7  billion. 

One  billion  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars represents  payment  of  Interest  to 
social  security  funds. 

Six  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  received  by  the  Federal 
banks ;  90  percent  of  that  comes  back  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

One  billion  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars went  to  the  commercial  banks.  That 
is  the  point  that  was  made. 

Six  himdred  million  doUars  went  to 
other  flnancial  institutions  which  are 
mostly  Insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  went  to 
corporations. 

Four  hundred  million  dollars  went  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  about 
$400  millon  to  nonprofit  Institutions. 

The  remainder,  about  $1.8  billion,  the 
largest  single  segment  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  went  to  individuals 
either  in  the  form  of  cash  pasrments  or 
accumulated  interest. 

So  let  us  keep  this  on  the  proper  plane. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Because  the  goitlonan 
who  has  the  floor  Is  known  as  one  of  the 
more  solid  thinking  economists.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  this  question  with  regard 


to  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  q>eaker 
who  Is  a  notorious  advocate  of  greater 
money.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  his 
policy  of  greater  money  an  Inflationary 
effect  Is  created,  so  that  whfle  the  m- 
terest  rates  nominally  under  his  policies 
remain  the  same,  the  Individual  is  re- 
qxiired  to  work  harder  and  longer  to  pay 
that  hiterest  rate? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  Is  no 
question  that  It  produces  Inflation.  I 
suggest  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
thinks  that  we  need  more  credit  through- 
out the  country,  that  he  seek  to  do  that 
throTigh  his  own  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  it  through  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  which  Is  concerned 
solely,  as  we  are  here,  with  debt  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.BrsNxsl 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  listening  to  this  debate  makes 
me  believe  that  it  might  be  appropriate 
if  we  all  asked  ourselves,  "Why  do  we 
have  a  statutory  debt  limit?  Unless  It 
is  to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  would  we 
not  be  wiser  to  repeal  it  than  be  wasting 
time  with  amendments?" 

If  there  Is  a  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  obliged  to  see  whether  this  particular 
bill  before  us  is  in  aid  of  that  purpose 
or  whether  it  would  thwart  that  purpose. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cmi- 
Tis],  who  preceded  me,  suggested  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  limit  was  so 
that  we  could  reexamine  the  operations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  far 
as  management  of  the  debt  Is  concerned. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  can  be  done 
much  more  expediently  without  wasting 
the  time  of  the  whole  Congress.  We  have 
committees  that  can  constantly  be  keep- 
ing the  operations  of  the  debt  manage- 
ment imder  siureillance,  under  check, 
under  Investigation.  If  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Treasury  has  any  purpose  to  serve,  I  sub- 
mit it  is  to  put  a  brake  or  a  restraint  on 
Government  spending.  It  will  not  pro- 
vide that  restraint,  however,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  raise  the  limit  without  sound 
Justification  for  every  dollar  of  increase. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  only 
one  basic  way  in  which  the  Government 
can  pay  its  bills,  and  that  is  through 
taxes.  Our  concurrent  expenditures  wiU 
be  met  either  out  of  current  revenues  or  a 
combination  of  current  revenues  and  in- 
terest-bearing deferred  taxes,  which  is 
what  borrowing  actually  is.  In  author- 
izing additional  borrowing,  what  we  are 
in  effect  doing  is  authorizing  additional 
taxes  on  future  taxpayers.  As  a  tax  bill, 
it  should  require  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  justification  as  would  be  re- 
quired If  we  were  now  considering  a  tax- 
Increase  bill,  and  that  is  all  I  am  asking. 
There  is  no  sound  justification  in  my 
Judgment  for  the  full  $5  billion  increase 
provided  by  this  bill. 

What  is  tbe  Justification  that  has  been 
presented  to  us?  Only  that  the  present 
celling  in  view  of  our  cash  position  and 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  the 
Treasury  make  it  difficult  to  conduct 
day-to-day  fiscal  management  affairs. 
Read  the  second  page  of  the  committee 
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report,  where  there  Is  reiterated  the  Jiis- 
tificatlon  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  is  what  you  will  find 
Is  the  fundamental  Justification  made  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  concede  there  are  difBculties,  but 
that  does  not  justify  making  it  easy  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  get  started 
on  another  period  of  deficit  financing. 
Part  of  the  trouble  we  are  In  today  is 
because  Congress  has  made  It  too  easy, 
too  easy  for  itself  and  too  easy  for  the 
executive  branch,  to  increase  spending 
and  then  pay  the  bills  with  borrowed 
money.  We  have  been  postponing  the 
day  of  reckoning.  It  is  time  that  we 
make  that  process  of  postponing  and  bor- 
rowing more  difllcult  instead  of  easy.  I 
will  agree  with  all  of  my  friends  who 
have  spoken  that  there  is  no  gimmick 
that  can  force  Congress  to  economize. 
Economy  will  come  only  when  there  is  a 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  do 
so.  I  think  that  today  would  not  be 
too  soon  to  evidence  that  will.  We  can 
do  so  by  being  cautious  in  our  approach 
to  this  piece  of  legislation. 

If  we  are  having  fiscal  management 
difBculties,  there  are  two  ways  to  get 
out  of  it.  Raising  the  debt  limit  and 
borrowing  more  money  is  only  one.  The 
other  way  is  to  cut  down  our  expendi- 
tures, and  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
instead  of  taking  what  always  appears 
to  be  the  easy  way  out,  for  a  change 
we  take  the  hard  but  prudent  way  and 
do  something  about  cutting  expendi- 
tures. If  we  vote  for  this  increase  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  expect  to  make 
any  savings.  I  am  not  talking  about 
savings  by  the  Executive.  I  am  talking 
about  savings  and  frugality  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  those  who  attempt  to  put 
the  blame  for  our  present  fiscal  situa- 
tion upon  the  executive  branch.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  responsibility 
for  spending  rests  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. No  money  can  be  spent  by  the 
Executive  unless  the  Congress  first  au- 
thorizes the  spending  and  then  appro- 
priates the  money.  Because  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  excessively  in  the 
past,  and  we  are  today  spending  at  a 
rate  which  puts  our  cash  balance  at  an 
extremely  low  level,  I  think  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need  and  justification  has 
been  presented  to  borrow  some  money 
on  a  temporary  basis  in  order  to  get  us 
through  the  year  ahead. 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts  and  figures 
as  presented  to  us.  These  are  not  fig- 
ures picked  out  of  the  air.  They  are  flg- 
lu-es  presented  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  We  have  been  operating  with  a 
cash  balance  of  about  $4  billion.  The 
projection  of  expenditures  and  revenues 
during  the  next  year,  using  the  Treasury 
and  budget  figures  as  presented  to  us, 
shows  that  this  balance  will  be  danger- 
ously reduced  in  the  coming  months. 
For  example,  at  the  worst  point  In  the 
next  18  months.  December  15.  1958,  go- 
ing on  the  assumption  of  the  budget,  It 
Is  expected  that  the  public  debt  will  reach 
about  $277  billion  and  that  there  will  be 
at  the  same  time  a  cash  balance  in  the 
bank  of  $3,500,000,000.  In  other  words 
we  will  be  required  to  borrow  $2  billion 
more  than  the  present  debt  limit  in  order 
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to  meet  the  demands  that  wiUi  be  made 
upon  the  Treasury.  Also,  became  of  cer- 
tain problems  inherent  in  refinancing 
the  public  debt,  the  debt  outstanding  at 
any  given  time  is  always  somewhat  short 
of  the  ceiling.  I  think  therefoi^  there  is 
justification  for  giving  them  tills  leeway 
to  operate  and  to  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion. I  think  justification  has  been  pre- 
sented for  an  increase  in  the  limit  to  $278 
billion,  or  an  increase  of  $3  billion.  In 
other  words,  if  we  increase  thi  debt  by 
$3  billion,  we  will  have  on  hand  at  the 
low  point,  the  lowest  point  in  the  next 
18  months,  as  presented  by  tltis  state- 
ment— and  I  regret  that  the  table  No.  3 
in  the  Secretary's  statement  was  not  put 
into  the  committee  report.  To  me  that 
was  the  most  important  table  presented 
by  the  Secretary.  If  we  increase  the 
debt  by  $3  billion,  we  will  have  on  hand  at 
this  low  point,  December  15,  1958,  $3.5 
billion  in  cash,  and  unused  torr owing 
authority  of  $1  billion,  or  a  tot  il  of  $4.5 
bUUon. 

I  might  add  there  is  another  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  free  gold  which  the  Treasury 
can  also  fall  back  on  if  necessary.  In 
my  Judgment  that  is  not  too 
situation  for  the  Treasury  to 
They  have  demonstrated  duri: 
4  months  that  they  can  live 
kind  of  a  balance.  Why  then 
give  them  more? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  ChalrmanJ  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  [  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  this  qu|sstion  in 
mind:  Would  the  gentleman  n|ot  admit 
that  this  table  3  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
jections which  are  containe4  in  the 
budget  including  the  optimistic  approach 
with  respect  to  revenue  at  thit  period 
of  time?  T 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  100  percent;  and 
that.  I  think,  is  all  we  should  ^t  on  at 
this  point,  an  amount  based  oa  what  is 
proposed  to  us  as  the  official  pij;ture  for 
the  future.  If  there  is  a  change  in  the 
picture  this  Congress  is  going  to  be  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timi!  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minute  \. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.Tl  know 
that  the  gentleman  believes  tliat  they 
ought  to  have  money  for  contingencies  or 
elbow  room.  If  you  are  going  te  do  that 
why  have  any  limitation  and  g  ve  them 
full  elbow  room?  Unless  the  limit  is 
going  to  provide  some  kind  of  a  ]  estraint, 
then  the  debt  limit  will  serve  no  real 
function  as  far  as  the  monetar  i  system 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  cutting  the  $2  billion  all  I  am  ask- 
ing is  that  you  remove  the  fat  from  the 
request,  and  I  am  not  removing  all  of 
the  fat,  because,,  according  tolhe  table 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  fijture  re- 
quirements are  based  on  having;  $3.5  bil- 
lion on  deposit  in  banks  plus  $3  lillion  for 
contingencies.  | 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  th*  $1  bil- 
lion for  contingencies  would  be  com- 
pletely adequate  and  still  not  ermte  difB- 
culties or  such  severe  difflcultie^that  we 
could  not  live  with  them.  If  t^l  of  the 
difficulties  are  to  be  removed  jihen  we 
might  just  as  well  repeal  the  la\ '  and  let 
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the  sky  be  the  limit.  As  car  as  I  am 
concerned  there  has  not  been  any  re- 
straint on  spending.  If  the  statutory 
debt  limit  can  furnish  such  a  restraint, 
then  let  us  make  sure  it  dods  so.  It  will 
be  my  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  to  offer!  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  increased  (^bt  limit  In 
this  bill  from  $5  biUion  to  $3{  billion. 

Mr.  MILI^.  Mr.  Chairix|an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  my  [friend  from 
Wisconsin  to  know  that  I  share  the 
thought  he  has  expressed.  I  support  the 
need  for  greater  economy  mareas  where 
economies  can  be  made.  But  will  not 
the  gentleman  admit  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing itself  cannot  result  in  I  the  accom- 
plishment of  economies  tljat  must  be 
made  with  respect  to  appropriations 
directly?  And  will  not  the  gentleman 
f u:  ther  admit  that  the  piuinse  that  can 
be  served  by  a  debt  ceiling  is  to  prevent 
the  administration  or  executive  depart- 
ments from  bringing  about  a  radical 
change  with  respect  to  speeding  funds 
that  have  been  made  available?  And 
that  no  material  increase 
ciable  extent  could  occur 
billion  ceiling  that  1b  sugg^ 
biU? 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The 
gentleman  has  again  expire 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.  CI 
the  gentleman  a  minute  of  ihy  time.' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoitsin.  I  wUl 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  first  premise 
that  there  is  no  gimmick  jwhereby  we 
can  guarantee  or  force  Congress  to 
economize.  Congress  is  either  going  to 
do  it,  or  Is  not  going  to  do  it;  It  has  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings.       f 

I  would  disagree  with  thfr  gentleman 
that  this  whole  operation  is  I  a  matter  of 
executive  control,  and  that  all  we  are 
doing  Is  to  exert  pressure  on  the  execu- 
tive, or  to  make  sure  they  do  not  change 
their  spending  policy,  because  spending 
policy  fundamentally  Ues  right  here  in 
the  Congress.  My  only  thought  is  that 
I  believe  this  debt  ceiling,  if  there  is  any 
purpose  for  it.  should  serve  ^  a  warning 
signal,  to  act  as  a  restraint  $nd  make  us 
stop  and  figure  out  where  wie  are  going. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  project  our  think- 
ing far  enough  into  the  fixture  to  say 
how  much  we  need,  but  I 
billion  will  take  care  of  it 
can  see  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.     So  far  as  tl 

is  concerned  I  might  agr«,_ 

gentleman,  $3  billion  takes  I  care  of  (v, 
but  we  are  legislating  here!  for  an  18- 
month  period.  j 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsiii.  But  you 
are  basing  it  on  the  President's  budget 
and  estimates,  and  those  efitimates  do 
not  show  a  need  for  a  $5  billion  increase. 
The  figures  show  a  need  tdt  only  a  $3 
billion  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  h  is  again  ex- 
pired. ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  min- 
ute of  my  time  because  I  wanted  to  make 
the  point  that  this  $5  billion  is.  as  the 
gentleman  says,  based  upon  the  budget 
situation.    But  within  that  s  tuation  the 
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g<aitleman  recognizes  flnctuatlons  occur, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  on  Deconber  IS 
of  this  year  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  la  thought  that  the  debt 
might  go  to  $277  billion  in  order  to  have 
$3  ^billion  on  hand. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Plus  the 
$3  billion  for  fiuctiiations  and  contin- 
gencies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  $3  billion  additional 
under  the  bill.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  this:  We  can  still  exercise 
^is  control  over  any  radical  change  in 
spending  within  the  $5  billion  Just  as  we 
can  within  the  $3  billion  and  at  the  same 
time  take  care  of  any  contingencies  that 
might  arise  on  the  basis  of  the  optimism 
of  this  budget. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  We  give 
them  $5  billion,  then  we  keep  going  and 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  Congress 
take  another  look  to  see  where  we  are 
going  and  why. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  listened  to  the  many  fine  argu- 
ments made  and  many  fine  distinctions 
drawn  by  Members  in  reference  to  the 
bill  before  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  fine  arguments  that  have  been 
made  and  the  very  thin  Unes  of  distinc- 
tion that  have  been  drawn  would  be  more 
applicable  imder  normal  conditions  than 
those  that  face  our  country  and  the 
world  today. 

The  basic  question  that  I  consider  in- 
volved in  this  Mil.  and  the  reason  why  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it— I  regret  that  the 
ceiling  is  not  higher— is  the  world  situa- 
tion that  exists.  You  and  I  know  that 
much  of  the  freezing  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  freezing  of  the  last  3  or  4 
months  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  Oovemment  is  very  close,  and  has 
been,  to  the  debt  limit.  That  has 
brought  about  restrictions  through  the 
freezing  of  appropriations  and  if  a  flexi- 
bility had  existed  some  such  action 
would  not  have  been  taken. 

Our  national  debt  now,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  over  $274  billion.  The  last 
amoimt  I  heard  was  $274.3  billion.  We 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  ar- 
tificial means  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion through  the  sale  of  PNMA  securities 
and  others  to  get  enough  money  so  that 
they  could  carry  on  at  least  the  mini- 
mum functions  of  government  during  the 
past  3  or  4  months. 

As  we  project  our  minds  into  not  only 
the  future  but  as  we  anals^ze  the  pres- 
ent, we  realize  that  there  is  an  extreme 
emergency  that  exists.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  those  of  us  in  elective 
positions  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  other  appointed  officials,  to 
devise  those  policies  which  will  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  our  country  and  in 
carrying  out  those  policies  to  make  such 
appropriations  and  expenditures  as  will 
assure  success  for  the  safety  of  omx  coun- 
try. 

The  basic  proposition  that  appeals  to 
me  Is  the  national  defense  angle.  It  Is 
vitally  imperative  that  we  vote  this  in- 
crease. If  we  do  not  do  so  we  might 
place  our  country  In  a  straltjacket.    I 
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think  It  is  too  great  a  calculated  risk  for 
me  to  take.    I  think  it  Is  too  great  a 
calculated  risk  for  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  to  take.    The  question  of  $3 
billion  or  $5  biUion  should  not  enter  our 
minds.    I  think  if  we  are  going  to  err 
In  judgment,  we  had  better  err  on  the 
side  of  strength  than  on  the  side  of 
■weakness,  on  the  side  of  safety  than  on 
the  side  of  uncertainty.    I  think  we  had 
better  err  on  the  side  of  greater  fiexibll- 
ity  in  meeting  the  immediate  task  that 
confronts  us  than  on  the  side  of  f urtbw 
restriction.    If  the  majority  party  in  this 
body  and  in  the  other  body  were  playing 
politics,  we  would  only  put  through  an 
increase  of  $3  billion  or  $2  bilhon  and 
then  compel  the  administration  to  come 
back  for  more.    But.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  afford  to  play  politics  in  connec- 
tion with  the  situation  that  exists  in  the 
world  today  and  which  faces  us.   I  think 
the  $5  billicm  temporary  increase  is  the 
wise  course  and  the  wise  step  for  us  to 
take,  enahling  flexibUity  for  the  next  18 
months,  rather  than  for  a  limited  period 
of  6  or  8  months  and  then  compelling 
the  administration  either  to  come  back 
or  be  forced  to  make  sharp  restrictions 
in  expenditures  that  are  necessary  for 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.    As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  administration  should  have  made  its 
recommendation  before  the  last  session 
of  Congress  adjourned.    I  do  not  make 
that  statement  In  any  severe  critical  way 
but  as  an  observation  of  my  own  opinion. 
I  realize  that  a  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  came  in.  and  being  human  he 
probably  did  not  want  one  of  the  first 
actions  that  he  took  to  constitute  recom- 
mending such  a  major  one  as  an  in- 
crease, even  temporary.  In  the  debt  limit. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  that  faces  us 
now.    The  argimient  of  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  argument  of  my  dear 
friend  from  Texas  all  would  be  Interest- 
ing and  probably  pertinent  another  day 
and  under  different  conditions.    But.  to 
me.  my  mind  is  made  up  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  con- 
nection  with   the  future  national  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry,  and  I  think  from 
that  angle  it  is  wise  for  us  to  vote  for  the 
$5  billion  rather  than  take  any  chance 
on  any  lesser  amoimt. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  should  like  to  say  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  .  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  that  I  agree  with  him  that  this 
matter  should  not  be  approached  on  a 
partisan  basis,  because  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans share  in  this  staggering  burden 
of  Federal  debt,  and  Democrats  as  well 
as  the  Republicans  likewise  share  in  pay- 
ing Federal  taxes.  So,  this  transcends 
any  political  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MTTiT»S.  All  of  us  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  party,  too,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  Is  right 

Mr.  MILLS.     Sure. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  do  not  agree  that 
becaiise  we  have  gone  from  one  emer- 
gency to  another,  some  real  and  some 
synthetic.  In  the  10  years  I  have  been  in 
this  House  that  we  should  pass  this  bill. 

Someone  spoke  of  a  printing  press  bill 
or  printing  press  money  a  litUe  while 
ago.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  ttje 
fact  that  the  bill  that  others  of  you 
voted  for  in  the  House,  to  provide  a  $S 
billion  cushion  for  the  Treasury,  that  is, 
the  Treasury  could  have  $5  billion  out^ 
standing  at  any  one  time,  was  described 
by  the  late  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  as  a 
printing  press  money  bilL  I  am  one  of 
the  few  that  consistently  opposed  and 
voted  against  it.  When  you  start  talk- 
ing about  printing  press  money  just  re- 
member that  a  number  <a  you  have 
voted  several  times  for  a  printing  press 
money  bill  to  the  tune  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  those  who  suKxnt  this  bill  that 
they  are  simply  adding  more  weight  to 
the  mUlBtone  of  debt  and  inflation  that 
already  hangs  heavily  around  the  necks 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  prior  to 
World  War  I,  public  debt  could  be  created 
only  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Prior  to 
July  1.  1914.  there  could  be  no  debt  au- 
thorized by  ttie  Government  except  by 
act  of  Congress,  which  also  had  to  specify 
the  purpose  for  which  the  debt  was 
created. 

The  statutory  limit  was  first  fixed 

at  $11.5  billion.    If  my  Information  is 

correct,  only  twice  in  the  years  that  fol- 

Jowed  has  there  been  a  reduction  In  the 

debt. 

In  1953  the  administration  asked  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  debt  limit  from  $275 
billion  to  $290  billion.  The  House  ap- 
proved this  increase  by  passage  of  H  R. 
6672  on  July  31, 1953.    I  voted  against  It 

However,  when  the  biU  went  to  the 
other  body,  and  despite  pleas  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  without  a  $15  billion 
Increase  the  Government  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  its  bills  and  panic  would  re- 
sult, the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
body  refused  to  report  the  bilL 

What  happened?  The  administration 
reduced  Its  spending  and  stayed  within 
the  debt  limit     There  was  no  panic. 

The  other  body  did,  in  1854.  amend  the 
bill  to  provide  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  from  $275  billion  to  $281 
billion.  In  1956.  Congress  provided  that 
the  temporary  increase  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1956.  which  it  did.  leaving  the 
present  statutory  limit  of  $275  billion. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  brave 
promises  of  other  years  of  economies  that 
would  provide  balanced  budgets;  of  an 
end  to  inflationary  deficits;  of  payments 
on  the  Federal  debt? 

I  recall  that  in  1953.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Weeks  asserted  it  was  high  time 
to  halt  "International  handouts  and 
gk)bal  boondoggling."  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Weeks  was  not  trying  to  shoot  down  the 
foreign-aid  prc«ram  with  a  slogan  as 
President  Eisenhower,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  insisted  some  people  were  trying  to 
do. 

And  In  1953,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasimr  Humphrey  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  continuing  to  si>end  American 
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taxpayer  money  abroad  to  build  com- 
petitive enterprises,  adding  tliat  "oiir 
scale  of  taxation  is  already  too  high  and 
to  maintain  a  sound  and  honest  dollar 
we  must  bring  our  expenditures  and 
revenues  into  balance." 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  can  have  only  one 
purpose:  to  permit  expenditures  and 
revenues  to  be  thrown  out  of  balance. 
And  additional  Federal  debt  means  that 
the  interest  and  other  carrying  charges, 
now  costing  the  taxpayers  nearly  $8  bil- 
lion each  and  every  year,  will  be  in- 
creased. Already  the  interest  on  the 
Federal  debt  is  the  second  largest  item 
in  the  spending  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Irrevocably  op- 
posed to  any  increase  in  the  Federal  debt 
at  this  time.  I  voted  for  reductiors  in 
spending  last  year  which,  if  adopted, 
would  not  only  have  easily  kept  the  Fed- 
eral debt  within  the  present  limitation 
but  would  have  provided  some  payment 
on  the  principal. 

Let  me  ask  Members  of  the  House  this 
question:  If  you  ran  up  a  huge  debt, 
made  no  effort  to  reduce  it.  and  con- 
tinued to  live  far  beyond  your  means, 
would  your  creditors  lend  you  more 
money? 

But  your  Federal  Government,  with  a 
stratospheric  debt  of  at  least  $275  bil- 
lion, wants  to  pile  up  ever  more  debt 
through   additional   borrowings   and   at 

the  highest  interest  rates  in  many,  many 
jrears. 

Thus,  policies  which  could  land  us  In 
prison  as  individuals  amount  only  to  the 
floating  of  more  and  more  money-bor- 
rowing bonds  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  moral  right  at  this  time  and  in  the 
circumstances  to  kite  checks  and  hand 
on  to  the  children  of  today  and  tomor- 
row the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
that  we  adults  ought  to  face  today.  It 
Is  an  evil  thing  to  mortgage  the  future 
of  our  children  to  the  extent  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  mort- 
gaged them. 

There  ought  to  be  the  will  and  the 
courage  now  to  reduce  expenditiu-es. 
balance  the  budget,  and  make  payments 
on  the  debt. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  our  distinguished  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration that  the  debt  limit  be  raised  $5 
billion.  I  do  not  believe  any  effort  to 
reduce  it  Is  an  economy  measure.  In 
fact.  It  might  well  be  that  it  would  be 
the  reverse,  it  might  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  money  than  if  the  full  in- 
crease was  made  at  this  time. 

We  know  and  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  have  reaUties  to  consider.  We 
are  in  a  period  where  we  are  obliged  to 
imdertake  a  big  missile  program  in 
order  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Russians.  It 
will  require  money,  plenty  of  money. 
The  administration  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  raise  the  money  efB- 
ciently  and  with  all  possible  savings.  I 
believe  it  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to 
be  forced  to  raise  taxes. 

I  can  visualize  that  unless  we  raise  the 
debt  limit  sufficiently  we  might  be  in  a 


position  where  we  could  not  tneet  the 
bills  contracted.  In  what  positW)n  would 
that  place  the  country  if  the]  Govern- 
ment were  unable  to  pay  its  pills?  It 
might  bring  about  a  situation  that  would 
be  very  disastrous ;  and,  if  Congress  was 
not  in  session  that  would  privoke  an 
awkward  complication.  V 

Let  me  point  out  this  fact:  jWe  have 
a  very  able  man  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  does  not  want  to  si>end 
money  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  dp  so.  He 
wants  to  keep  expenditures  down.  I 
trust  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
I  trust  the  President  of  thi  United 
States.  I  believe  they  want  tolhave  an 
economical  Government  as  well  as  any 
Member  of  the  House.  But  thi  coming 
year  the  Secretary  of  the  Tn  asury  is 
going  to  have  $50  billion  of  c  ebt  that 
must  be  refinanced.  Are  we  goi  ig  to  put 
him  in  a  position  where  he  car  do  that 
refinancing  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
Government,  or  are  we  going  to  force 
him  occasionally  to  pay  monej^  because 
he  cannot  raise  the  full  amount  neces- 
sary at  a  single  refinancing? 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  a  questlonlof  econ- 
omy, and  I  hope  further  it  is  n^t  a  par- 
tisan question,  because  we  all  frant  our 
debt  to  be  as  low  as  possible.  We  all 
want  to  bring  our  finances  intp  proper 
order.  This  administration  has  shown 
its  desire  for  keeping  the  debt  lii  lit  down 
when  it  refrained  from  asking  the  in- 
crease last  year  and  was  barel;  able  to 
get  through  the  year. 

I  say  to  my  friends,  let  us  no  put  the 
administration  in  a  straltjacket  Let  us 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  function  in 
an  orderly  efficient  manner  andjthe  way 
which  is  for  the  best  interest*  of  the 
country.  Let  us  not  forget  above  all  we 
must  maintain  missile  security  and  that 
will  cost  real  money  which  must  be  paid. 
I  hope  we  will  not  vote  to  recommit  but 
will  pass  this  bill,  which  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  and  needs.     I 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  t  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  MtTLTER].  I 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chalrmln,  with 
the  harmony  that  prevails,  and  partic- 
ularly after  having  heard  from  ]oxu:  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, both  in  support  of  this  bill,  B  suppose 
I  will  be  accused  of  injecting  partisan- 
ship into  a  matter  that  should  be  and  I 
trust  will  be  finally  disposed  of  on  the 
basis  of  nonpartisanship.  j 

If  many  of  the  speakers  who  list  night 
participated  in  the  opening  of  the  1958 
Republican  Congressional  campaign  had 
been  as  moderate  in  their  language  as  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  I  erobably 
would  not  take  the  floor  now.  we  heard 
last  night  almost  every  adjectlvie  in  the 
dictionary  with  an  invidious  donnota- 
tion,  thrown  out  over  the  air  aiil  aimed 
at  the  Democrats,  Democratic  policies, 
and  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  office- 
holders. 

At  the  expense  of  being  aciused  of 
partisanship,  let  me  inject  into  this  de- 
bate these  facts;  Irrefutable  fen  ts  from 
the  record.  ] 

It  was  in  1952  that  Candidate  Eisen- 
hower told  the  country  that  $266  billion 
of  debt  was  much  too  much  for  this 
country.  The  debt  limit  was  then  $275 
billion.    We  had  never  exceed^  $265 
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billion  up  to  the  time  wlien  he  took 
office  in  1953.  His  campaign  pledge  of 
1952  was,  regardless  of  anything,  he 
would  reduce  the  national  (debt  to  less 
than  $265  billion.  i 

During  the  first  4  years  of  his  admin- 
istration, at  his  request  aid  with  the 
help  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that  debt 
limit  and  that  debt  were  increased,  be- 
cause we  had  to  have  the  mpney  for  our 
national  security  and  for  thte  welfare  of 
oiu:  people.  1 

In  1956,  forgetting  he  w*  also  Presi- 
dent, Candidate  Eisenhower  Rgain  prom- 
ised the  coxmtry  "Our  debti  will  be  re- 
duced.   The  debt  limit  is  tW  high." 

It  was  an  open  secret  la^t  year  that 
unofficial  representations  were  made  by 
the  executive  department  to  the  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  debt  [limit  again. 
Just  as  openly  and  just  as  j  unofficially, 
the  answer  went  back  toi  the  White 
House,  "Send  up  an  official  request  and 
the  Democratic  Congress  will  give  this 
country  what  it  needs."  Ni  official  re- 
quest came  up,  and  there  was  no 
increase.  [ 

This  year  we  have  an  offlcial  request 
before  us.  I  am  very  happy  that  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  preceded 
me  and  let  you  know  the^Democratic 
policy  and  the  Democratic  pirogrtma  is — 
and  this  is  a  complete  answer  to  every- 
thing that  was  said  on  the  air  last  night 
as  our  Republican  friends  pointed  the 
finger  at  the  Democrats  and  Democratic 
officeholders,  and  begged  foiJ  a  Republi- 
can Congress — the  complete  answer  is 
that  the  Democratic  Party  [always  was 
ready,  willing,  and  able,  an4  will  at  all 
times  be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  give 
this  country,  and  will  give  it,;  whatever  It 
needs  for  its  welfare  and  its  Security  and 
Its  defense,  no  matter  who  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  may  be  and  no  mat- 
ter what  his  partisan  politics  may  be. 

The  distinguished  chairrtian  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Cocunittee  and 
our  colleagues  in  that  committee  who 
supported  him  in  bringing  th^s  bill  to  the 
floor  are  to  be  commended  f  o^  their  cour- 
age and  their  stateananship* 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chalrijian,  may  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  tha*  the  things 
that  were  said  last  night  recall  to  many 
of  us,  the  days  of  "Prosperity  is  just 
around  the  comer."  They  promised  us 
more  and  greater  prosperity.  Even 
though  we  are  just  drippingj  with  pros- 
perity now  there  was  more  just  around 
the  comer.  It  is  too  bad  thatt  we  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  print  photographs 
in  our  Congressional  Recori).  I  would 
like  to  reproduce  this  one. 

Prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer 
but  apples  are  back  on  the  corner  again. 
This  is  a  very  recent  photpgraph.  If 
you  go  by  the  Social  Security  Building 
any  morning  you  will  findTthere  once 
more  an  apple  seller.  He  his  not  been 
able  to  find  that  prosperity  Which  is  just 
around  the  corner.  ! 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chainikan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  we  have  not  ha  1  a  real  era 
of  prosperity  in  this  coimtry  during  the 
last  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  we  have:  and  we 
can  continue  to  have  It  anc  we  should 
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have  it.  We  should  not  have  imemploy- 
ment  reaching  the  point  where  It  la  to- 
day, where  within  another  month  It  will 
have  reached,  throughout  the  entire 
country,  proportions  that  will  be  labeled 
"distressed  labor  conditions." 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman thinks. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  I  am  tnring  to 
call  your  attention  to  Is  that  this  admin- 
istration must  do  something  about  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  miseries  of  unem- 
ployment. The  Congress  cannot  do  It 
alone.  We  need  leadership  In  the  White 
House  to  do  It.  We  are  not  getting  that 
leadership  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Multu] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ownrw]. 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  serving  In  the  House  now  nearly 
14  years.  During  this  time  I  have  been 
waiting  for  the  day  when  we  woiild  set 
a  limitation  on  ourselves,  set  a  limita- 
tion on  our  taxes,  and  set  a  limitation 
on  our  debts.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  logical  argimient  here  today  is  that 
we  might  as  well  adjourn  if  we  raise  this 
debt  limit  another  $5  billion.  If  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  debt  limit,  give  unlim- 
ited debt  powers,  unlimited  taxing  pow- 
ers and  assume  that  this  Congress  is 
never  going  to  begin  to  Uquidate  those 
Government  projects  that  would  give  us 
billions  in  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  why 
stay  here  and  argue? 

We  could  start  with  TV  A.  There  are 
ft  couple  of  billions  we  can  liquidate  and 
get  in  our  pockets.  Let  us  continue  by 
selling  490,000  housing  units  and  stop 
building  more  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
and  more  borrowed  money.  We  could 
stop  Government  lending  which  now 
makes  up  16%  percent  of  all  the  money 
that  is  lent  in  this  country  today.  Let 
us  stop  subsidies  for  food.  Right  now 
we  have  a  $9  billion  loss  In  our  food 
subsidies.  We  could  put  an  end  to  that. 
Does  not  Congress  plan  to  function  after 
this  vote? 

Let  us  stop  reclamation  programs.  Let 
us  not  vote  this  scholarship  fund  of  $1 
billion  which  we  do  not  need,  and  there- 
by increase  our  debt.  Then,  let  us  follow 
some  of  the  military  advice  and  get  Into 
some  real  savings.  Let  us  take  the 
Army-Navy  budget  and  reduce  it  accord- 
ing to  General  Bonner-Fellers  by  $9  bil- 
lion and  foreign  aid  by  $5  billion.  Then 
let  tis  add  to  the  Air  Force  an  increase 
of  $2  billion,  research  another  billion, 
and  then  ICBM  another  billion.  After 
you  do  all  that  we  would  save  $10  billion 
on  the  military  side  and  expand  our  ex- 
penditures where  they  should  be.  on  the 
Air  Force. 

That  is  not  talking  about  the  little 
fringe  economies  that  the  Hoover  report 
talks  about;  that  Is  telking  as  the  Presi- 
dent talked  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  said 
whole  categories  of  our  socialist  eco- 
nomy must  be  cut  out  if  we  are  going 
to  stop,  ever,  tmllmlted  taxing  and  un- 
limited deficits  and  imlimited  borrow- 
ings. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Boccs]. 


Mr.  BOOOa  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  In 
support  of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
and  I  shall  also  oppose  a  motion  to  re-' 
commit.  I  support  this  measiu-e  because 
I  am  convinced  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
orderly  functioning  of  our  Government, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  necessary 
in  the  Interest  of  econcmy  and  efficiency 
to  support  it,  I  feel,  however,  I  would 
be  remiss  as  a  Member  of  this  body  If 
I  did  not  point  out  some  of  the  things 
which  I  have  noted  in  the  past  few  years 
and  some  of  the  interpretations  that 
have  been  placed  upon  these  events.  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  statement  without  being  accused 
of  partisanship.  Under  our  system,  I 
have  never  been  too  concemed  about 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  some  de- 
gree of  partisanship.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  if  we  had  a  monolithic 
tsrpe  of  government  and  we  were  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  criticizing  or 
pointing  out  deficiencies,  whether  it  be  in 
my  party  or  in  the  opposition  party.  I 
trust  that  my  remarks  today  will  not 
be  interpreted  as  partisan.  As  far  as 
I  am  concemed,  they  are  completely  and 
totally  factual 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  third  or 
fourth  time  in  the  last  5  years  of  this  so- 
called  sound  administration  that  we 
have  been  requested  to  raise  the  national 
debt  limit.  The  only  time  in  the  previous 
administration  under  President  Trimian 
that  we  changed  the  debt  limit  was  wlien 
we  reduced  it  from  $300  bilUon  down  to 
$275  billion. 

In  1954  we  Increased  the  statutory  debt 
limit  to  $281  billion  or  by  $6  billion. 
Again,  in  1955  we  acted  maintaining 
that  figure  at  $281  billion.  It  was  set  in 
1956  at  $278  billion.  Now  it  is  requested 
that  we  increase  it  to  $280  billion.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  of  time  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  from  about 
$267  billion  to  approximately  $274  billion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a 
net  increase  approximately  of  $7  billion 
in  the  national  debt  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  Most  of  the  cost 
of  that  conflict  was  paid  for  by  current 
revenues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pointed  out  here 
some  years  ago  that  this  administration, 
as  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  was 
the  first  administration  which  had  ac- 
tually recommended  deficit  financing, 
because  when  we  had  a  budget  which 
everybody  knew  would  be  out  of  balance 
4  or  5  billion  dollars,  no  recommenda- 
tions were  made  that  revenues  be  raised 
to  make  up  for  that  deficit. 

Frankly,  I  am  concemed  about  our 
economic  condition,  and  I  want  to  make 
a  statement.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any 
criticism  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  because  I  think  he  is  tremen- 
dously able  and  I  admire  him  very  much. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  are  fsicts  that 
cannot  be  denied.  If  I  felt  that  our  eco- 
nomic condition  had  improved  I  would 
not  be  here  talking  to  you  today. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  situation.  Do 
you  remember  stmie  years  ago  we  heard 
a  lot  about  inflation.  Well,  is  the  value 
of  the  dollar  more  or  less  than  it  was 
then?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  again  last 
month  the  cost  of  living  reached  Its  high- 
est peak  in  history.    The  strange  thing 
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about  this  inflation  is  that  It  is  occurrlnc 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  Is  in- 
creasing. Would  any  of  us  here  say  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  ecMiomIe  condi- 
tlcms  as  they  exist?  In  the  month  just 
concluded  we  had  more  unemployment 
than  at  any  time  In  the  last  decade.  If 
my  figures  are  correct. 

What  about  servicing  this  debt?  The 
debt  Is  only  about  9  or  10  billicm  dollars 
more  than  it  was  5  years  ago.  although 
I  am  sorry  to  report  it  is  even  a  nickel 
more.  But  despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  only 
a  few  bllllcm  dollars  more  than  It  was, 
the  cost  of  servicing  this  debt  has  almost 
doubled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  re- 
cently, for  short-term  credit,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  more  a  few  months  ba^ 
than  it  had  paid  at  any  time,  I  think, 
since  sometime  back  in  the  twenties. 

Now,  is  all  of   this  healthy  for  our 
economy?    I  am  afraid  it  Is  not.    We 
had  fewer  housing  starts  last  year  than 
we  had  for  many  years.    We  have  more 
unemployment  than  we  had  in  many 
years.     We  have  more  real  doubt  about 
the  efficiency  and  the  stabiUty  of  the 
Government  than  at  any  time  that  I  can 
remember.    Have  we  gotten  better  de- 
fense for  this  money?    Well,  I  do  not 
know.    I  am  certainly  no  expert  on  de- 
fense, but  every  time  I  pick  up  a  publica- 
tion which  contains  the  expressions  of 
experts,  every  time  I  read  the  expres- 
sions of   experts   before  Congressional 
groups  In  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body,  I  find  that  they  say  we  have  fallen 
tremendously  behind   in  defense.  \  And 
I  have  seen  charts  published  in  maga- 
zines which  have  not  been  particularly 
friendly  to  my  side  of  «ie  aisle  which  in- 
dicate   that   our   enemy,    the   Russians, 
have  forged  considerably  ahead  of  us. 
And  I  saw  some  figures  this  morning 
which  showed  that  this  budget,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  approaching  fiscal  year, 
namely,  1959.  insofar  as  defense  Is  con- 
cemed. will  only  pick  up  the  additional 
cost  brought  about  by  the  continuing 
inflation. 

So  again  I  say  that  here  in  this  most 
vital  area  of  all,  namely,  the  security 
and  the  defense  of  all  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  do  not  have  too  much  to  feel 
secure  about.  Frankly,  I  wish  It  were 
otherwise.  I  wish  that  we  had  checked 
inflation.  I  wish  that  we  had  pursued 
economic  ix)llcles  which  would  not  have 
encouraged  unemployment.  I  wish  that 
our  gross  national  product  had  kept  up. 
That,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing signs  of  all.  You  know,  we  are  in  a 
great  growing  country.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  of  America  today 
is  something  like  173  million  or  there- 
abouts. This  means  that  each  year,  as 
young  men  and  young  women  come  into 
the  labor  force,  we  must  create  new  jobs, 
new  opportunities,  new  employment. 
And  this  Is  particularly  true  in  light  of 
the  tremendous  technological  changes 
which  are  now  taking  place.  Automa- 
tion is  taking  the  place  of  labor  in  many 
vast  industries  in  our  country;  so  that.  If 
the  gross  national  product  does  not  con- 
tinue to  advance,  then  unemployment 
increases  even  though  employment  Itself 
remains  stable.  These  are  all  frighten- 
ing aspects  of  our  economy.  And  I  can 
well  understand  how  at  public  caucuses  it 
is  customary  to  point  with  pride,  as 
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done  taut  night:  bat  franUy.  m  you  ex- 
amine this  notmnmj  and  kmk  at  It.  there 
is  less  to  point  to  with  pride  and  more  to 
look  at  vith  real  concern.  Look  at  agri- 
culture. Why.  I  hare  seen  figiires  that 
more  families  have  left  the  farms  in  the 
last  few  yean  than  in  previous  genera- 
tions. All  through  the  farming  areas  of 
our  country  there  is  a  feeUng  that  these 
peopie  who  contribute  the  food  and  the 
fillers  which  feed  and  clothe  our  pe(q;>le 
are  the  fiMrgotten  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. So  that  we  have  our  job  cut  out 
for  us.  We  have  a  crisis  in  the  defense 
program;  we  tiave  real  trouMe  at  home 
on  the  domestic  scene;  we  have  continu- 
ing inflation;  we  have  growing  unem- 
ployment; and  we  have  a  growing  debt. 
And  we  face  the  prospect  of  additional 
deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
eartainly  not  out  of  any  feeling  that  it 
will  cure  these  ills;  because  it  will  not; 
but  I  support  It  because,  if  it  is  not 
passed,  the  ills  which  I  have  enumerated 
win  become  even  more  acute. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  JknsenI. 

Mr.  JEN^IN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aorry  this  bill  to  raise  our  Federal  debt 
limit  is  before  \i&  today.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  way  to  make  such  a  request 
unnecessary — at  least,  at  this  time. 

Now  when  an  individual,  a  company 
or  a  corporation  finds  it  is  about  to  go  in 
the  red.  but  knows  it  will  in  a  shaart  time 
receive  income  to  again  put  it  in  the 
black,  it  asks  its  creditors  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  meet  its  obligations. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  next  3 
months  are  the  big  income-tax-collect- 
ing months.  It  might  well  be  that  1^ 
Uncle  Sam  paying  only  the  bills  which 
absolutely  must  be  paid  during  that  time, 
it  can  be  proven  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Congress 
will  still  be  in  session,  and  should  we 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the 
debt  celling,  it  can  still  be  done  and  no 
harm  done.  Siu-ely,  it  is  worth  trying, 
instead  of  doing  it  this  easy  way.  Sammy 
has  proved  to  be  a  liberal  spender  for 
the  past  25  years,  you  know.  It  is  time 
Papa — the  taxpayers — said  to  Sammy, 
"You  better  be  careful,  old  boy.  or  soon 
you  might  not  have  the  dollars  nor  the 
credit  to  help  yourself  or  any  one  else — 
here  or  abroad — to  wage  peace,  let  alone 
war." 

It  may  be  that  to  rai/e  the  debt  limit 
here  requested  will  not  touch  off  uncon- 
trolled inflation:  but  who  knows  All  we 
need  do  is  to  look  at  every  nation  in  this 
work!  that  made  federal  spending  easy, 
and  that  has  happened  to  over  one-half 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  what  do  we 
find  there— uncontrolled  inflation,  strife, 
and  hvmgry,  resUess  people,  to  say  the 
least. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  the  straw  that  will 
break  our  backs — not  the  camels — but  I, 
fen-  one.  will  not  take  the  chance;  at 
least,  until  I  know  it  is  more  necessary 
than  it  is  today,  or  at  least  until  we 
have  tried  the  solution  I  have  just 
si^gested. 

Tea  may  say.  "Oh.  let  us  do  it  now, 
inst  kx^  at  the  sise  of  the  budget  for 
1»59.  That  if  we  do  not  do  it  now  and 
get  it  over  with,  we  will  have  to  do  it 


anyway  before  this  session  end^.*  Now, 
will  we?  Let  us  not  be  too  sure.  Re- 
member  that,  generally  spealtfng.  the 
American  peoirie — our  boss — wapit  every 
poRdble  penny  saved  in  noitmiUtary 
spending  and  wiiile  it  is  true  moct  every- 
body wants  more  than  adequat^  spend- 
ing for  the  military,  I  am  sure  they  ex- 
pect us  to  get  as  near  100  cents  Irorth  of 
securtty  tor  every  dollar  spent  as  is  safely 
and  hinnanly  possible. 

And.  so  I  am  sure  yon  can  expect  this 
Congress  will  reduce  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1959  by  at  least  $$  billion. 
Consequently,  if  anticipated  revetiues  be- 
come a  reality,  it  is  very  possibly  tb&t  we 
will  have  a  balanced  budget  f^r  fiscal 
year  1959.  ■ 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frofa  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomson]  .  , 

li«r.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Russian  policies  have  been 
consistent  over  the  years,  as  I  have  ob- 
served them,  alarmingly  so.  The  mis- 
sion of  Russia  has  been  world  domina- 
tion. They  have  made  strategle  with- 
drawals, it  is  true,  but  there  has  been 
no  abandonment  of  their  poUqy.  Just 
as  consistently  Russia  has  repeatedly 
said  that  they  will  accomplish  l^eir  ob- 
jective by  destroyii^  America  fnim  with- 
in, by  destroying  us  economically. 

Tinte  does  not  permit  my  goii|g  into  a 
discussion  of  that  in  full.  Tl«  Presi- 
dent, though,  has  presented  a  precar- 
iously balanced  budget.  Some  people 
here  today  have  suggested  thpit  it  is 
overly  optimistic,  with  revenues  overesti- 
mated and  expenditures  understated. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  President  himself, 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  indi- 
cated that  for  Congress  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities, to  bring  about  a  l^alanced 
budget,  it  is  necessary  Uiat  we  lexercise 
restraint,  and  that  we  must  eliminate 
expenditures  for  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper PederaJ  programs.  T 

I  personally  believe  that  by  doing  this, 
by  cutting  foreign  aid.  by  eliminating  a 
major  portion  if  not  all  of  the  proposed 
Federal-aid-to-education  recoiAmenda- 
tions.  by  elimination  of  wastdin  the 
military  and  by  other  means  we  can  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  security  land  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  necessary  and  proper 
Federal  programs  here  at  hofM.  pay 
something  on  the  national  debt  ind  still. 
perhaps,  have  a  most  needed  reduction 
in  taxes.  I  am  ready  to  devot«  myself 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objec- 
Uves.  [ 

There  have  been  other  reacEions  to 
his  message,  though.  Accordii^  to  re- 
ports that  we  read  in  the  pre^.  there 
are  powerful  forces  within  th«  liberal 
element,  of  the  Democrat  Party  particu- 
larly, including  some  who  are  Members 
of  this  body,  who  have  indicated  that 
they  will  pu£^  fen-  $2  billion  more  than 
the  President  has  requested  for  military 
or  defense  spending,  whether  it  can  be 
well  spent  or  not.  Reading  woiild  sug- 
gest an  effort  to  get  off  a  political  hook 
or  to  make  political  hay.  Purt4ermore, 
they  have  indicated  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  push  for  all  present  and  many  ad- 
ditional Federal  Government  i^ograms 
right  here  at  home  even  if  it  m^ans  an 
unbalanced  budget  and  going  back  to 


deficit  spending.    Mr.  Chaiitnan.  I . 

gest  to  you  that  if  we  increase  the  diebt 
limitation  more  than  is  nflcesaary.  we 
are  playing  right  into  the  habds  of  those 
who  would  so  have  us  abandon  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Regardless  of  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Executive  and  of  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  hav|s  been  ex- 
pressed here  today,  we  would  be  con- 
tributing to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  of  those  who  are  tpr  fiscal  ir- 
responabihty  and  wiKde^le  deficit 
q?ending  if  we  vote  to  rai$e  the  debt 
ceiling  any  more  than  is  reasonably  re- 
quired for  management  purnoees.  I  can 
understand  and  agree  with  the  necessity 
tor  maneuverabihty  and  the  possibility 
of  interest  savings,  and  so  forth,  if  that  is 
provided.  We  should  not,  however,  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  one  more  oent  than  is 
necessary  for  this,  or  we  will  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  big  spoiders.  I 
suggest  to  you  on  the  basis  of  the  very 
able  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtrkesI.  that  we 
can  live  aiKi  that  the  administration 
can  live  and  accomplish  its  avowed  ob- 
jectives with  an  increase  ol  $3  billion. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  to  substitute  that  figmre.  and 
I  urge  you  to  do  likewise.  If  this  is 
accomplished,  then  those  who  are  urging 
big  spending,  for  pohtical  pi^-poees  and 
otherwise,  will  be  faced  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  themselves  having  to  present  a 
resolution  for  further  extension  of  the 
debt  ceiling  to  cover  the  deficit  spending. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  will  properly 
brand  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public  as  the  ones  who  are  leading  this 
country  to  economic  ruin.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  am  not  going  to  tote  for  an 
unnecessary  increase  in  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  to  help  them  accontplish  their 
purpose,  either  now  or  latei*.  Let  the 
people  who  are  for  the  deficit  spending 
come  to  the  well  of  this  Hou^  and  pre- 
sent a  resolution  to  cover  th^  additional 
indebtedness  that  will  have  to  be  borne 
by  ourselves  and  future  generations  of 
Americans,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
destruction  of  America  from  within  by 
destroying  us  economically.  IWe  are  en- 
titled to  a  record  vote  on  Ithat  issue. 
Right  now  we  should  supportthe  motion 
to  recommit,  which  will  sut^ly  all  of 
the  funds  necessary  tor  better  manage- 
ment of  the  debt,  for  carrying  the  ex- 
penditures through  the  lag  time  between 
outgo  and  periods  of  heavy  receipts,  and 
for  other  purposes.  If  anything  more 
than  the  $3  billion  can  be  just^fiedT  which 
has  not  been  done  here  today,  let  that 
justification  be  made  in  thejOther  body 
or  at  a  later  date.  I 

We  can  correct  our  oror  without  diffi- 
culty if  we  have  not  provic^ed  oiough. 
If  we  vote  too  much,  those  who  follow 
tlie  course  of  fiscal  trre^;>on|sibility  will 
fix  it  so  that  the  only  way  tUe  error  can 
be  corrected  is  by  paying  ol|  the  addi- 
tional debt  incurred  through  ill-consid- 
ered and  unnecessary  expenditures. 

Mr.  RKKD.  iAr.  ChairmiLn.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  rou  would  think,  to 
hear  some  of  the  speeches;  ^lat  we  are 
in  a  depl(H^Ue  condition.  We  seem  to 
be  trying  to  develop  an  tnferWity  com- 
plex.    I  still   believe    that   we   are    the 
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greatest  free  Government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  still  believe  that  we  have 
a  soimd  defense.  I  still  believe  in  my 
Government  from  A  to  Z. 

For  the  almost  40  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress  I  have  always  voted  for 
economy,  because  I  believed  it  was  es- 
sential that  our  coimtry  should  be  fis- 
cally soimd.  I  believe  also  in  our  public 
officials.  I  know  they  are  not  spending 
any  money  except  what  Congress  has 
authorized.  I  believe  that  when  they 
study,  as  they  have  to  study  night  and 
day.  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  then  bring  their  knowledge 
to  us  before  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  we  hear  them,  they  are  en- 
titled to  respect  and  consideration.  I 
believe  they  are  people  who  are  loyal  to 
tills  Government. 

I  vu-ge  you  today  not  to  try  to  cripple 
this  Government  when  you  Icnow  that 
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this  extension  of  $5  billion  is  considered 
necessary,  necessary  by  our  committee, 
necessary  by  our  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  administer  the  funds 
we  appropriate  here.  I  iirge  you  to  sun- 
port  this  biU.  ^^ 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  rise  humbly  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  man  in  the  House  who  to 
me  has  stood  for  the  best  Government, 
the  greatest  economy  in  Government, 
the  greatest  personal  integrity  in  Gov- 
T  Ho«o  K^,»  #^-  .  emment,  more  than  anyone  else  I  have 

I  have  been  for  economy,  as  you  know,    known  during  the  8  years  I  have  be^ 
all  these  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  that    here  "*"-«'»  ^ea"  a  nave  oeen 

record.  My  district  is  proud  of  that 
record.  My  people  know  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  solvency  of  this 


here. 

Recalling  the  history  that  has  been 
given  in  brief  here  this  afternoon.  I 
wonder  whether  the  gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  insert  in  the  record 


Government,    I  know  from  the  testi-  _    ...^ 

^^fSt^^u  ^\°^  ""^  committee  of  todiTy's  a^^l^  se^^  a"S,Steto 

?fw«^  ^*"k™,!P  iiicrease  is  needed,  history  of  the  rise  in  the  debt  f rom  l»5 

I  think  we  should  protect  our  country  ^«  'o"^** 
and  fight  for  our  counfety  all  the  way. 


That  is  what  I  intend  to  do  while  I  am 
in  Congress. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 


to  1952. 

Mr.  REED.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  compliments.  I  cannot  plead 
guilty  to  her  kind  personal  tribute  to 
me.  Of  course,  it  is  highly  pleasing.  I 
will  try  to  accommodate  the  gentle- 
woman by  putting  In  the  Rkcobs  the 
facts  she  has  asked  for. 


^^  Tabl.  l.-Debl  limitation  under  Bee.  tl  of  the  Second  LibeHy  Bond  Act,  a,  amended,  history  of  Ugislation  (1984-67) 

r"'  7'n^'  •™*™**^  "*•  "  ^**  ^^-  "">  «w«-«*ed  MiUtority  for  notes  outsUndinc  to 

Amending  »c  1  («  Stot.  »)  limned  bonds  outstandhie  establ^shlnir  wvolvinit  authoritr  to 
^'7!S^  ''  ■****"*  ^^  ^^-  ">  «»»l*d»»«l  authority  for  oertificat^  and  buiTc^  ^TiSd  . 


'$10,000,000,000 


suidTn;:.      r.    .  .T.    .!^:T^..        °  Z      ""'°*'«' ^  ^^  (*^-  *>  ^^^  •othonty  (or  note.  (we.  m"  Bii^'tiii^iiiii'i^^tiiA. 


>  36, 000, 000, 000 


New  sec.  22  added  (40  Stat 


t.  21)  auUiorited  t'nlt«d  States  savings  b<mdrwlthtn"au'th(ir"lty  of  »ec.'f 
1.^  iL^*^  ^^*  **^  conaolldat«d  In  see.  21.  aathority  for  bonds,  oertlf 


May  aj.  1»M,  amendine  hpcb.  i  aoa  n  (52  8tat.  447)  oonaolldat«d  In  see.  21.  aathority 
«  f^'^,^???!ii'T'i^.^  »0,000,000,000).    Same  aKtrreeate  total  outstanding.... 
July  20,_193»  (53  Btat.  1071),  amending  sec.  21  removed  UmiUtion  on  bonds  wtthout 


—   >a0;  000, 000, 000 


bonds,  oerttfloates  of  tndebtedneas.  Treasury bms  and  notes  (out- 


^*^'?!L^'J???.i*?'i^.^  »0,000,000,000).    same  aKtrreeate  total  out«tandij 

^'T^'^'bnl  ;S;i'^»dln«  »ec-  21  renioyed  llmi^  without  change  total  .uthori«rf  outstindlng-of  b^ndBJ-certlfl^W 


June  2S,  IMO,  (54  ttat.  630),  nc, 

by  adding  at  the  end  of  sudi  jwtkm  a  new  paracraph  as  follows' 


••  hweby  furthei  amended  by  inswiuii  "(»)"  after  "iL"  and 
^''lill.tS'^'*'^.  **  *Ili2'?**Vl!*  »"<*"''^'«^»'7'the"p?J^h?ip°iianMfraph  of  this  section,  any  oMIffsttons  aathorlced  bT  SMtion  K  .nd  ir  «f  thi.  a  «»  .. 


>  45.000,000, 000 
■46,000,000,000 


*i  000, 000, 000 


M^.''2S,'?S??Sr8?^:'^rarnr«lJ^''^i^KS1lL^^^^^^^  •-^'-"^  ^  H000,000.000of  nat£Si^d^'«,^'*S}UK«..„.    -  «. 000. 000. 000 

Apr.  10,  IMS  (67  Stat.  03),  amending  «*.  21  lnaSSnimJt*tion  to  eiolowoooOOO    ^ 12S. OOa 000. 000 

June  9.  1944  (58  Stat.  272),  anien.ilng  sec.  21  Increasing  limltiUlon  to  $260  000  000  000 — .  210.  OOa OOOi 000 

Apr.  3. 1945  (SO  8t«t.  47),  amending  .«c.  21  to  read:  "The  face  amoimt  of  obligations  teswid"nn«wV«th;i;;;^«»";i."u"i--;-V.;i-;^^^  '  »0, 000, 000, 000 


obligattonsteuMomderaathorityJoflhteA^^ 


in*  M_  1QM  /Ah  Rtmt  »iii\   A*nAn/iiM«  .AM  o«  ..4^....^ \A t*-*i' *«.*  I*-'  111"::;- — -■*■."- .-.-.- • 


'""S^  11M0  (00  8t»t.  lis),  amending  sec.  21  decreasing  limitation  to  $27 


aoo,  000, 000,000 


>  .ii_' I  .:-■.-     i  .^'■. ■ r-. ■;  .™.-...>^"  .■.- ..»7I,000,000,(100 and  adding,  "the  currpnt  redemption  v^ue'of  uv'nhiinitinn  i«ni^~^ 

l^^SS^^i^^^^SS^^^^  "^^^  *"  ""^^^  "  "*  °P"^°  •"  '^  ^"^'  '^'^'  *^  ^  oonsidered.  fort^pJ^^Ti^^^^.  ^^Tte  t£ 

^™  «  I2S  rS  Rtf  J-  S?!'  •°^":J'««  *<•  '21- *ff«:fjiveTuf"»;"m4VMd  endtag  J  I  ilf'oM'Sm  2S 

iSS?  *i8s!w708tot.  M»)- '  *°""'"*^  *"«  28.  19M,  act.  by  extending  until  June  30,  1956,  increase  to  limitation  tot7:.T^™..„.V^^.™7_„::nr  « Ml'ooSooaoW 

'  M    10K1    tst.,nn.,^..n.T  l....-....^-.  Il_u.u L- M  «<w.  .w...  .w..    . .     ..  ...      

'r&ooaooaooo 

276,00a00U000 


vKJr  n!Cv  f  ^^y-  ?•  '""•  ♦^"PO™'"^  increasing  limitation  by  13.000.000.000,  for  period  beginning  on  July  1,  ig66,  and  ending  on  June  M  1067  to     t 
EBectlve  July  1. 1957,  temporary  increase  terminates  and  UnUUtkm  reverts,  under  act  of  Jum  26,  ufio,  to....:...^.^_    rZ.^.^  • 
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Tabls  a. — Budget  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  public  debt 

[Fiscal  years.    In  millionj  of  dollars] 


Budert 
reoeipts 


Budget 
expend- 
iture* 


Surplus 

(+)or 

deflclt(-) 


4.  (OS 
6.tm 
6^521 
8.498 
7,760 
6^7»2 

8,  aw 

A0«2 
13,262 
34,046 
7U.407 
e&OfiO 
96,416 
an.  448 

aaos3 

81^060 

n807 

»,«17 

44,()68 
65^408 
7i274 
67.773 
H570 
66.640 
001433 
71788 
73^904 


Pnblle 
debt  at 
end  o< 

rsu 


-lOOS 

-8.880 
—2.791 
—4,425 
-4  777 
-1,177 
-3,862 
-8,918 
—6,160 

-21.  490 
-57.420 
-51.  423 
-53,941 

-aa676 

+764 
+4  419 
-1.811 
-3,122 
+AS10 
-i017 
-9,440 
-1.117 
-il80 
+1.626 
+l,fiO« 

-388 


21  680 
27.  OSS 
2&701 
33.779 
36.426 
37.105 
40.440 
42,968 
48.961 
71422 

301,008 
258,682 
309.422 
268,286 
252,202 
252,770 
2IS7.857 
366^233 
260^105 

266.  on 

271.200 
27i374 
272,761 
27a  827 
271,200 
271.300 


NoTF.— The  change  hi  the  public  debt  from  year  to 
jmt  reflects  not  only  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  but 
Mjo  changes  In  the  Treasury's  cash  balances,  the  effect  of 
cervain  trust  fund  tranmctions.  and  direct  borrowing 
'foca  tbe  public  by  certain  Ueveromeat  enterprises. 


•  Limitation  on  issues  let 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [  Mr.  PokandI  . 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Chahroan,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  tribute  to  those  already  paid 
here  today  to  our  new  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him 
closely  now  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  learned  to  respect  and  admire  him. 
While  we  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jere  Cooper,  we 
are  most  fortunate  to  have  as  his  suc- 
cessor my  good  friend,  Wn.BUR  Mnxs. 

For  the  last  few  hours  we  have  been 
discussing  the  necessity  for  Increasing 
the  debt  limit.  We  have  heard  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  belabor  the  question  further.  How- 
ever. I  want  the  Members  to  know  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  sol- 
vency of  our  Government,  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  cut  expendi- 
tures where  we  can  cut  them  without 
hurting  either  our  national  defense,  our 
general  welfare,  or  our  economy.  I  am 
one  who  has  always  been  reluctant  to  see 
the  celling  of  oiu"  national  public  debt 
raised,  but  after  hearing  the  testimony 
that  was  presented   to  our  committee 


I  retirements. 

this  past  week,  I  come  to  you  and  say, 
"My  colleagues,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  resolution,  and  I  think  in  the  Inter- 
est of  America  you.  too,  should  do  the 
same  thing." 

It  is  most  important  that  the  ceiling 
on  the  public  debt  be  increased  by  $5 
billion,  as  this  resolution  provides.  If 
you  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  all 
the  testimony  that  we  did,  and  I  certainly 
hope  you  will  read  the  hearings  when 
they  are  made  available,  you  would  find 
real  necessity  for  this  actioa  In  fact, 
we  were  told  that  one  time  last  fall  the 
cash  balance  In  the  Treasiur  was  so  low 
that  when  the  Treasiuy  was  seeking  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  depository  to 
another  in  order  to  meet  bills,  if  a  severe 
storm  had  interfered  with  the  transfer 
of  that  money  millions  of  our  a^ed  peo- 
ple and  millions  of  p«isioners  wotUd 
not  have  been  able  to  get  their  pensions 
on  time.  I  say  there  is  an  urgent  rea- 
son, that  reason  alone,  to  provide  the 
monthly  checiu  for  our  pensioners,  for 
passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORAND.    I  yield  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  McCORBfACK.  1*0  gentleman 
frcm  Rhode  Island  referred  to  our  late 
beloved  colleague,  Jere  Cooper,  In  a  very 
fitting  way,  and  how  fortunate  we  were, 
with  the  act  of  God  taking  him  away 
from  us,  in  haying  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  fMr.  Mills].  There  is  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  more  greatly 
respected  than  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills  1  not  only  for  his 
extraordinary  ability,  but  for  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  above  all  for  his  fine 
ethical  outlook  on  life. 

An  niustration  of  his  leadership,  show- 
ing the  elements  of  leadership  that  he 
possesses  is  the  fact,  as  I  remember,  this 
recommendation  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease of  $5  billion  in  the  national  debt 
celling  was  made  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  On  Friday  of  last  week  the  chair- 
man called  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  together  for  public  hearings. 
And  the  bill  was  reported  out,  and  the 
bill  is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  In  other  words,  within 
a  period  of  1  week  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress was  messaged  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  Wa3^  and  Means  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  held  bearings 
and  reported  the  bill  out  and  the  bill  is 
now  before  the  House.  I  think  that  is 
leadership  of  an  outstanding  nature  and 
is  a  compliment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  his  leadership. 

Mr.  PORAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorkackI 
and  I  point  out  that  the  reason  for  that 
speed  was  not  because  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  nothing  to  do.  be- 
cause as  you  all  know  we  are  holding 
bearings  on  tax  revision  and  our  sched- 
ule calls  for  us  to  hear  from  18  or  19 
witnesses  each  day,  but  because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  situation  and  the  non- 
partisanship  involved,  our  leader  called 
us  together  and  action  was  expedited. 
For  that  I  compliment  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoiuNo]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time, 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  tMr.  NealI. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman^  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  convinced 
me  that  a  precarioiis  margin  between 
the  anticipated  commitments  ami  the 
debt  limit  does  exist. 

As  has  been  said  this  is  because  the 
Congress  has  been  too  liberal  in  its  ap- 
propriations. Ndw  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  acknowledge  its  mis- 
takes and  can  upon  the  taxpayers  to 
cover  for  them. 

Extension  of  the  debt  limit  Is  requested 
as  an  emergency  measure.  Like  similar 
emergency  requests  It  is  most  certain  to 
became  permanent. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  twice  the  size  of  the  total 
debt  of  an  our  allies  with  whom  we  are 
f -htfag  a  cold  war.  Nearly  every  one  of 
these  allied  govenunents  is  tRicing  radi- 
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cal  steps  to  reduce  its  commitments, 
hoping  to  bolster  its  economy  jand  sta- 
bflize  its  financial  structure. 

While  I  recognize  and  f  ullr  approve 
our  Government's  expenditures  for  our 
own  defense  I  cannot  approve  increas- 
ing allocation  of  Ameriean  taxpayers' 
money  to  restore  the  solvency  <<f  foreign 
countries  that  Indicate  their  feadiness 
to  believe  they  must  assume  a  ^oft  atti- 
tude toward  our  powerful  ant^onlst. 

America's  strength  and  surtiva'  de- 
pends ultimately  upon  om*  own  feolvency, 
SolvCTicy  just  cannot  be  preserved  if  we 
continue  deficit  spending  with  Its  accom- 
panying inflation.  It  is  time  we  resolve 
to  avoid  further  debt  and  adopt  a  pay- 
as-we-go  policy.  Better  an  increase  m 
tax  now  to  keep  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
than  mislead  our  people  into  believing 
all  is  wen. 

If  Russia,  by  squeezing  the  lifeblood 
of  her  people,  can  create  a  supej  ior  mili- 
tary force  to  threaten  the  d(  mocratic 
world,  most  certainly  the  American  peo- 
ple will  willingly  contribute  fr0m  their 
incomes  the  necessary  cost  of  building 
a  defense  system  to  protect  them  from 
foreign  aggression  and  fromTintemal 
financial  bankruptcy. 

National  debt  and  Inflation  can  de- 
stroy America  just  as  surely  4s  defeat 
in  war.  Rather  than  destroy  burselves 
by  Q>ending  abroad  where  experience 
shows  its  futility,  let  us  put  our  ofm  house 
in  order.  America,  strong,  united,  sol- 
vent, and  determined,  cairmaintain 
world  leadership;  otherwise  ouirchances 
of  survival  against  a  ruthless,  dictatorial, 
slave-driving  Communist  enemy  are  nlL 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  th^  second 
year  of  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower starts  off,  as  others,  witi  beauti- 
ful promises,  high  sounding  and  descrip- 
tive phrases,  and  the  stark  realism  that 
Inflation  continues.  There  is  n^real  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  this  admiijstratton 
to  check  it.  This  admlnistratl 
a  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  its 
must  be  exposed. 

We  are  asked  to  increase, 
the  putdic  debt  limit.    We  are 

give  the  Treasury  Departmei.^ 

hand  to  obligate  us  $5  billion  above  the 
present  authority.  By  ttiis  re<|uest  the 
administration  has  admitted  i^  faUure 
to  c(H)e  v,ith  the  problem  of  ligation 
and  provide  a  program  to  retmm  to  a 
sound  dollar. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  wt  can  ex- 
pect no  leadership  in  tightening  tiie  belt 
by  the  administration.  The  C'ongress. 
must,  therefore  draw  the  liie.  The 
Congress  could,  if  it  would,  ^dce  the 
reins  of  leadersliip  toward  econ<>my  and 
efficiency  in  GovMnmcnt,  an^i  i  am 
ready  to  vote  for  such  a  program. 

Last  night,  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the 
Democratic  Party.  Assistant  President- 
some  give  him  credit  for  haviife  much 
more  power  and  say-so  than ,  "assist- 
ant''— Sherman  Adams  tried  jbo  side- 
track the  American  people  from  think- 
ing of  their  serious  home-front  fiscal 
and  economic  problems.  He  iegem  to 
talk  about  Pearl  Harbor. 

What  we  in  America  want  of  the 
President  and  his  advisers  is  a  ^t-fac- 
ing  realization  of  our  home-front  diflB- 
culties,  and  recommendation    or  con- 
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structlve  legislation  to  correct  it.  For 
the  last  5  years  the  record  of  the  Re- 
pufohean  administration  ok  the  home 
front  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words: 
failure  and  insincerity.  ! 

The  farmer,  under  this  'administra- 
tion has  suffered  disastrously.  He  is  in 
debt.  He  wants  relief.  H^  wants  tax 
relief  and  he  is  tired  of  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending.  [ 

The  textile  Industry,  the  !  plywood  In- 
dustry, management,  and  lalbor  are  suf- 
fering. The  white-collar  wfrker  cannot 
pay  his  debts.  The  dollar  vtilue  is  going 
steadily  down.  Unemployment  is  on  the 
Increase.  A  recession  is  underway,  and 
that  recession  may  be  classified  as  minor, 
or  temporary,  by  those  in  ppwer,  but  to 
the  man  losmg  his  busine|s,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall,  or  unable  to  pay  his 
debts,  there  is  nothing  mirtor  about  it. 

Raising  the  debt  limit  is  no  sohitiim 
to  the  problem.  The  Secratary  of  the 
Treasmr  never  made  a  claim  that  this 
is  the  panacea.  How  enoooraging  it 
would  be  if  the  administration  had  is- 
sued a  statement  tliat  it  would  forego 
raising  the  limit  for  fear  of  lencouraging 
further  inflation.  The  ta^q^ayer  needs 
some  «icouragement.  not  totoorrow,  but 
today. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ta  his 
statement  before  the  Ways!  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  pepresenta- 
tlves,  stated  that  cash  balances  are  run- 
ning distressingly  low.  He  did  not  say, 
aceordtog  to  the  report  on  tils  bill,  dan- 
erously  low.  Everybody  I  Uiow  is  hav- 
ing trouble  keeping  cash  balances.  Too 
much  Government  and  too  much  Gov- 
ernment debt  liave  materially  oontrib- 
uted  to  that  condition,  1 

One  of  the  grounds  f<»-  'the  request 
takes  into  account  contingencies  which 
might  develop  in  a  world  filled  with  un- 
certainties. The  world  has  ^dways  been 
filled  with  imcertalnties  andjthis  admin- 
istration has  done  more  t^  place  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  uncertain- 
ty than  any  tn  the  history  ^t  this  great 
Nation.  They  wish  Congrjess  to  ball 
them  out.  temporarily,  from  this  fiscal 
dilemma,  and  have  Congrei  share  the 
blame  for  Eisenhower  inflation. 

As  of  January  15,  1958,  Recording  to 
the  report  on  this  bill,  oqr  debt  was 
pegged  at  $274.4  billion,  dur  limit  is 
$275  billion.  We  are  asked]  for  $5  Wl- 
llon,  but  the  papers  today  carried  a  re- 
port that  $3  billion  would  siTmce.  T^^ 
not  $1  billion  at  a  time?  why  not  take 
stock  again  and  again  to  temedy  this 
situation. 

A  vote  against  this  leglihtion  is  a 
vote  for  economy.  A  demand  for  it 
The  American  people  desire  It. 

Let  no  man  be  misled  into  thinking  this 
is  part  of  the  missile  progtfam.  Prop- 
aganda in  that  direction  m^y  be  forth- 
coming, but  the  facts  are  thit  last  week 
we  voted  $549  million  for  the)  mis5ile-de- 
tection  and  defense  prograni  The  mis- 
sile program  has  been  voted  the  money 
by  present  and  past  Congresses.  What 
we  need  is  dedicated  use  of  those  funds 
and  realistic  production. 

Let  us  start  now  to  stop  Inflation  and 
vote  against  H.  R.  9955.  I 

Mr,  6ADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  Z 
add  to  the  remarks  which  have  been 
emphasized  by  my  colleafiies  on  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public-debt  limit  is 
the  flexibility  that  is  required  over  the 
next  18  months.  May  I  likewise  em- 
phasize the  statements  that  have  pre- 
viously been  made  that  this  does  not  to 
any  way  tend  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
expenditures,  but  is  a  warning  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  Uie  brakes  on  the  spend- 
ing, though  these  brakes  must  be  applied 
here  in  the  House  on  the  appropriation 
measures,  and  appropriations  cannot  be 
increased  by  trie  Treasury  Department 
since  they  must  pay  the  bills  which  we 
authorize  and  approve. 

One  additional  impelling  reason  for 
my  voting  for  the  temporary  mcrease  Is 
the  possibility  of  need  for  inunediate 
funds  in  the  event  to  follow  through  to 
the  fuUest  advantage  should  a  techno- 
logical breakttirough  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  H.  R.  9955. 

Mr.  JOHANSEW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
sense  it  is  unrealistic  to  vote  against  a 
temporary  increase  m  the  debt  limit. 

But.  then,  in  a  sense,  it  is  always  un- 
realistic to  protest  the  inevitable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  here 
faced  with  the  inevitable.  The  outcome 
of  the  impending  vote  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Very  probably  some  Increase 
in  the  debt  limit  this  session  is  actually 
unavoidable  although  it  may  end  up  with 
somethmg  less  than  the  $5  billion  figure. 

If,  as  I  suspect,  a  temporary  increase 
Is  necessary  it  is  because  aritlunetic  is 
still  mexorable. 

Uncle  Sam  has  so  far  discovered  no 
satisfactory  way  to  dodge  the  bill  collec- 
tor. But  there  seems  co  be  a  lack  of 
understanding  that  bills  paid  with  bor- 
rowed money  are  not  debts  truly  paid. 
They  are  debts  merely  Juggled.  They 
are  debts  merely  transferred  tr  a  dif- 
ferent creditor,  with  a  deferred  due  date 
and  a  heavy  mterest  charge. 

We  today  have  such  deferred  debt  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  $275  billion,  much  of 
It  the  heritage  of  war.  But  a  very  sub- 
stantial amoimt  is  Uie  heritage  of  ex- 
travagance, folly,  and  sheer  waste.  And 
some  of  this  extravagance,  folly  and 
waste  is  of  recent  and  current  origins. 
Hence  our  inevitable  predicament  today. 

Yes.  I  repeat,  protest  against  the  in- 
evitable is  in  a  sense  always  unrealistic. 

But  failure  to  protest  may,  in  the 
longer  view,  be  even  more  unrealistic. 
Failure  to  protest  may  prove  both  fatal- 
istic and,  ultimately,  f  ataL 

Absence  of  protest  can  accelerate  the 
process  of  progressive  capitulation  to  bad 
habits. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  limit  the  mcrease  to  $3  biUion— 
as  the  lesser  evil.  And  then  I  intend  to 
vote  on  final  passage  against  any 
increase. 

Very  frankly  this  Is  a  vote  of  protest 
against  the  immediate  Inevitability  be- 
cause of  my  anxiety  over  the  far  more 
crucial  inevitaWUty  toward  which  we  are 
beaded. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  in  line  with  the 
votes  for  economies  which  I  cast  to  the 
last  session.  Had  these  economies  been 
adopted  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
would  quite  probably  now  be  unneces- 
sary. 
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It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  the 
resurgent  doctrine,  currently  mouthed 
by  spokesmen  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic action,  that  debt  does  not  really 
matter. 

It  Is  a  vote  of  protest  against  the 
popular  theory  of  democracy— speUed 
with  a  smaU  "d"— that  government 
must  provide  anything  and  everything 
the  people  or  pressure  groups  want  or 
demand,  without  regard  to  reasonable 
priorities,  and  without  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  government  or  the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  themselves  to  pay 
for  it. 

It  Is  a  vote  of  protest  agatost  the 
philosophy  of  luxury  and  softness— the 
notion  that  there  is  nothing  that  we 
cannot  do  without,  or  even  temporarily 
defer.  If  we  happen  to  want  It  right  now. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  incon- 
clusive legislative  action  to  date  which 
has  made  the  postage  stamp  a  symbol  of 
our  imwlllingness  to  face  facts  and 
which  has  accumulated  a  postal  defliclt 
equal  to,  or  exceeding,  the  $5  billion  it 
is  now  proposed  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  the  eva- 
sions and  doubletalk— and  pleasant 
smiles — of  many  departmental  and 
agency  witnesses  which  have  largely 
frustrated  nonpartisan  efforts  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  oa  Manpower  Utili- 
zation to  cmtail  unnecessary  filling  of 
Federal  job  vacancies. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  the 
swarmtog  hordes  of  would-be  hitch- 
hikers on  sputnik,  promoters  of  new  wel- 
fare state  si>endlng  to  the  tune  of  many 
more  billions  which,  if  recklessly  ap- 
proved, will  have  to  be  paid  for  through 
higher  taxes  or  more  borrowed  money 
made  possible  by  further  tocreascs  to  the 
debt  Umit. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  these 
grandiose  schemes  for  more  and  more 
spending  which  Jeopardize  our  ability  to 
finance  absolutely  necessary  increases  to 
costly  military  defense. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  the 
zealous  advocates  of  more  and  more 
governmental  foreign  missionary  ef- 
forts who,  I  am  sure,  would  be  some- 
what dismayed  and  possibly  more  mod- 
erate to  their  demands  if  they  had  to 
rely  on  foreign-misslons-Sunday  free- 
will offerings  instead  of  having  easy  re- 
course to  tax  funds  or  deficit  Federal 
spending. 

It  is  a  vote  of  protest  against  Congres- 
sional failure  to  come  more  effectively 
to  grips  with  the  threat  to  debt  limita- 
tion always  present  to  vast  aimual 
carryovers  of  appropriated  funds. 

Finally,  it  is  a  vote  of  protest  « gainst 
the  tardy  twinges  of  conscience  and  re- 
morse which  assail  us  whenever  the  is- 
sue of  an  tocrease  to  the  debt  limit 
arises,  but  which  are  all  too  often  lack- 
ing when  we  face  the  one  genutoe  Inev- 
itability— that  more  spending  must  al- 
ways mean  more  taxes  or  more  debt  or 
both. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  considered  as  havtog  been 
read  for  amendment. 

(The  bill  reads  as  follows:) 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That,  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


this  act  and  ending  on  June  SO,  1950.  tbe 
puhUc-debt  limit  cet  forth  in  the  first  een- 
tence  of  section  21  of  the  8ecc»id  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  ahall  be  temporarily 
increased  by  S6,000,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  no 
amendment  to  the  bill  is  to  order  except 
amendments  offered  by  tbe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MUUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  thoe  are 
no  committee  amendmeniiS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordtogly  the  C<xnmittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  C(»nmit- 
tee  havtog  had  imder  consideration  the 
biU  (H.  R.  9955)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  to  tlie  pubUc-del>t  limit, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  44«,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  qxiestion  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  «igrossme&t 
and  ttiird  reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bilL  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Brairas  of  Wisconsin  mores  to  recom- 
mit the  blU.  H.  R.  9955.  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  with  instructtons  to 
report  the  sam*  bMk  forthwith  with  the 
foUowlng  amendment:  On  pa«*  1,  Una  7, 
after  the  word  "by"  strike  out  "$6  htXHaa." 
and  insert  "»8  billion.* 

Mr.  BULLA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tbe 
previous  question  on  the  motioo  (o  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered, 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill  be  postponed  untU 
next  Thursday,  to  accordance  with  an 
agreement  previously  entered  toto  with 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  S  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  ttieir  remarks  to  the  Rjtcou>  ca 
the  bill  we  considered  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
Itan^as? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE 


MIUTART    DISCHARGE    AND 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RoosevbltI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to 
the  Rkcoro. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
WJdnesday  afternoon,  a  drama  took 
place  in  the  Supreme  Coxirt  that  will 
vitally  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
ex-servicemen.  Before  the  bench  that 
day  were  two  cases,  that  of  John  Henry 
Harmon  and  Howard  Abramowitz,  both 
men  who  had  performed  their  military 
duties  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and 
whose  records  were  without  blemish. 

Both  had  been  summarily  discharged 
as  undesirable  despite  their  honorable 
service  records  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  activities  as  civilians,  before  their 
military  service  began. 

Harmon  and  Abramowitz  appealed 
their  cases  up  through  the  machinery 
for  redress  that  the  Military  Establish- 
ment provides,  and  were  at  each  step 
denied  any  change  in  the  character  of 
their  discharges.  Not  until  Harmon  took 
his  case  to  the  Federal  court  did  the 
Army  reconsider  Its  position— then  up- 
grading his  discharge  to  general— still 
a  less  than  honorable  discharge. 

On  Wednesday,  after  living  for  years 
with  the  social  stigma  and  deprivation 
of  legal  rights  attached  to  a  less  than 
honorable  discharge,  both  men  had 
reached  the  liighest  and  the  final  seat  of 
Justice.  And  there,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  counsel  for 
the  defendant.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brucker.  admitted  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  advised  the  Army  that  it 
had  no  authority  to  Issue  a  discharge 
based  on  clvihan  conduct — a  statement 
that  was  In  fact  a  confession  of  error. 

My  colleagues,  this  body  passed  a  bill, 
H.  R.  8772  now  pending  before  the  San- 
ate  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  the 
last  session  which  would  provide  ma- 
chinery for  ex-servicemen  who  had  been 
tendered  a  less  than  honorable  discharge 
to  redeem  themselves  by  allowing  them 
to  petition  for  a  new  type  of  general 
discharge  after  3  years  of  commendable 
postservice  civilian  conduct.  During  the 
short  debate  on  the  bill,  a  number  of  its 
supporters  are  on  record  as  saying  that 
the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  Clearly, 
it  did  not. 

In  fact,  it  may  seem  that  in  a  back- 
handed manner,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  almost  endorsed  the  very 
thing  which  the  Justice  Department  has 
advised  is  unauthorized,  and  by  implica- 
tion, imconstitutional. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  other  body 
wiU  either  reject  or  strongly  revise  the 
bill  before  it,  and  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  wiU  have  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  writing  of 
equitable  legislation. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SHOULD  NOT 
MEAN  FORCED  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-^sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  several  bills  amending  the  Social  Se- 
cxuity  Act  which  I  have  introduced  In 
this  session,  the  one  that  will  most  cru- 
cially affect  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple is  H.  R.  9842,  which  will  kise  the 
limit  on  earnings  for  social  security  re- 
cipients from  the  present  $1,200  to 
$5,000.  i 

My  district  in  Los  Angeles  Is  tiie  home 
of  many  more  retired  people  thin  is  av- 
ersige,  and  for  this  reason  I  hawe  both  a 
special  interest  in  the  problems  of  our 
older  citizens,  and  perhaps  a  bitter  op- 
portunity to  see  and  to  appreciate  those 
problems  than  would  be  possibl^  with  a 
more  diverse  constituency.  InVariably. 
people  who  are  receiving  social  security 
benefits  who  speak  or  write  to  iie — and 
many  do — feel  strongly  that  th<  income 
limitation  is  unfair,  that  it  oppo  ses  their 
natural  desire  to  continue  as  pr  jductive 
a  life  as  possible  and  most  important, 
that  it  prevents  them  from  aug  nenting 
an  inadequate  income. 

A  system  that  in  effect  penalia  es  bene- 
ficiaries by  reducing  benefits  each  month 
in  which  they  earn  more  than  i80  is  to 
me,  quite  frankly,  an  unjust  syst  em,  and 
must  naturally  depress  incentive  to  work. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  w  lo  have 
spent  years  contributing  to  th  J  social 
security  fund  cannot  understand  why 
the  more  they  work,  the  more  th  sir  Gov- 
ernment, which  contributed  nothing  to 
the  fund,  reduces  the  benefit  that  they 
have  earned.  Such  a  policy  could  only 
be  understandable  If  it  were  realistic: 
but  it  is  not.  By  raising  the  jearning 
limit  to  $5,C00.  however,  my  bill  rill  give 
beneficiaries  an  opportunity  to  provide  a 
decent  living  for  themselves,  anc  restore 
to  them  the  sense  of  self-resp<  ct  that 
they  had  known  as  productive  n  lembers 
of  their  community. 

Since  H.  R.  9842  was  introduo  )d  early 
in  the  session,  I  have  had  some  i  eaction 
to  it  from  organized  labor.  Ortginally 
many  unions  were  opposed  to  provisions 
allowing  any  outside  earnings  because 
of  the  possible  unfair  advantage  that 
employers  would  take  of  older  vorkers 
through  "wage  cutting"  devices.  The 
merit  of  this  argument  is  pointei  up  by 
one  Washington,  D.  C.  employe!  who  is 
publicly  recruiting  older  worke-s  with 
the  bold  assertion  that  they  need  aot  lose 
their  social  security  benefits  by  coming 
to  work  for  him,  because  he  will  «ee  to  it 
that  they  are  not  paid  more  thai  $1,200 
in  a  year.  [ 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  (combat 
this  exploitation.  First,  to  eliminate  al- 
lowed outside  earnings  altogether,  in 
which  case  we  would  incur  the lobliga- 
ticn  to  see  that  social  securidy  paid 
enough  to  recipients  for  them  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  minimum  standard  of 
living.  Since  obviously  it  does  riot,  the 
only  answer  is  then  to  raise  the  iaming 
limit  to  a  figure  that  will  discourage 
wage  cutting  and  will  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing standard  possible  for  beneficiaries 
I  beUeve  that  nothing  below  $5,(100  wili 
accomplish  this.  | 

In  periods  of  unemployment,  such  as 
we  have  now,  there  is  a  natural  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  to  oppose  any 
proposals  which  would  increaie  the 
number  of  people  in  the  labor  iiarket 
I  state  quite  frankly  to  them  thaQto  me" 


this  Is  the  kind  of  fear  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  his 
words,  "The  only  thing  we  |iave  to  fear 
is  fear  itself."  The  answer  ^  such  fear 
is  not  to  restrict  the  labor  Inarket,  but 
to  affirm  with  action  the  [  philosophy 
that  our  economy  must  oblligate  itself 
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to  full  employment,  and  tc 
opportunity  for  all  tx>  work 


to  do  so  within  the  limits  o '  their  need 
and  ability.  Social  security!  should  not 
mean  forced  retirement. 


insure  the 
who  desire 


LIENS  BY 


BILL  FOR  RECORDING  OI' 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Speaker, :  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Ashley]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  revile  the  Coast 
Guard  registration  of  certain  undocu- 
mented vessels  in  order  to  ^provide  for 
notation  of  liens,  mortgage^  and  other 
encumbrances  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
certificate  of  award,  and  to  further  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  duplicate  cer- 
tificate to  remain  on  board  the  vessel, 
while  the  original  is  held  by  the  lending 
bank.  j 

The  Coast  Guard  has  advlied  me  that 
It  has  no  authority  under  existing  law  for 
the  recording  of  mortgages  lor  for  the 
notation  of  a  lien  or  other  encumbrance 
on  the  so-called  certiflcatej  of  award, 
and  the  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  is  designed  to  provide  this 
necessaiy  authority.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  pecade  the 
number  of  pleasure  craft  In  operation  in 
the  United  States  has  nearl^  tripled — 
from  2>/2  million  in  1947  to  more  than 
7  million  today.  Last  year  ahjout  30  mil- 
lion persons  took  part  in  recreational 
boating  on  the  waterways  of  our  coun- 
try. This  is  nearly  17  percent  of  all  per- 
sons living  in  the  continental  United 
States,  according  to  the  most  jrecent  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  report. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mf.  Speaker, 
that  this  boating  activity  r^resents  a 
tremendous  investment  on  the  part  of 
American  boat  owners.  During  the 
calendar  year  1956,  about  W'A  billion 
was  spent  at  the  retaU  lev^l  for  new 
and  used  boats,  accessories,  safety  equip- 
ment, fuel,  insurance,  docking,  mainte- 
nance, and  so  forth.  A  substuntial  por- 
tion of  this  amount,  of  course,  is  repre- 
sented by  purchases  which  Were  made 
on  credit.  I 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  n^jesslty  for 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today.  At  the  present  time  tOiere  is  no 
way  that  a  lien  against  a  boat  can  be 
appropriately  indicated  on  I  its  title 
papers.  This  has  serious  implications  In 
connection  with  the  problems  that  arise 
when  transferring  title  and  certificate  of 
ownership  from  one  owner  to  another. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  title 
transfer  and  lien  recording  dervices.  boat 
owners,  boat  purchasers,  marine  dealers 
and  lenders  have  serious  problems.  The 
boat  owner  is  not  adequately  protected 
against  transfer  of  Utle  in  cas;s  of  theft 


and  expenses  incurred  against  his  boat 
when  not  in  his  possession.  The  new 
purchaser  of  a  boat  is  not  adequately  pro- 
tected against  liens  and  charges  against 
a  new  boat  when  he  cannot  search  the 
title  before  he  purchases  the  craft. 
Similarly,  the  marine  dealer,  when  ac- 
cepting a  boat  in  trade  and  reselling  the 
boat  to  a  new  purchaser,  is  not  ade- 
quately protected  against  the  liens  which 
were  incurred  prior  to  his  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  boat.  The  marine-service 
man  is  not  adequately  protected  for 
services  performed  on  a  boat  when  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner  or 
when  not  paid  prior  to  transfer  of  title. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
situation  has  made  the  financing  of 
boats  unnecessarily  difficult  Because 
there  is  no  adequate  Hen  recording  ssrs- 
tem  in  the  boating  indiistry.  lenders 
generally  liave  been  very  reluctant  to 
engage  in  mass  financing  or  purchases 
such  as  the  automobile  business  has  ex- 
perienced. Lending  institutions  feel, 
and  understandably  so.  that  they  must 
be  extronely  careful  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  a  boat  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  no  prior  liens  out- 
standing. 

In  providing  that  the  form  of  the 
certificate  of  award  be  revised  to  in- 
clude notation  of  lien,  the  bill  which 
I  offer  will  entail  no  additional  burden- 
some detail  for  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  In  the  case  of  new  boats,  under 
existing  law  the  Coast  Guard  requires 
that  a  builder's  statement  be  submitted 
to  them  with  the  request  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  award,  while 
in  the  (iase  of  used  boats  the  certificate 
of  award  originally  issued  must  be  sub- 
mitted with  the  request  for  a  change  in 
the  registered  owner. 

In  either  case,  it  will  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  forward  with  the  request  for  the 
certificate  of  award  a  copy  of  the  se- 
curity instrument  setting  forth  the  lien 
holder  and  the  amount  of  lien  so  that 
this  information  can  be  included  in  the 
preparation  of  the  certificate  of  award. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress 
take  this  necessaiT  step  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  tremendous  Increase  in  recrea- 
tional boating  and  the  demands  which 
accompany  this  increase. 
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JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
(JAYCEE)  WEEK 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
National  Jaycee  Week,  which  is  being 
celebrated  by  some  200,000  yoimg  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  m  over 
3,500  communities  in  these  United  States. 

This  Is  the  week  that  the  attention  of 
all  the  people  In  this  great  country  should 
be  turned  to  the  accomplishments  of 
young  men  as  exemplified  by  the  honors 
bestowed  upon  the  10  outstanding  young 
men  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 


States  Junior  Chamber  ol  Gommferce  thi^ 
past  Saturday  in  Plx>enix.  Arts.  These 
10  young  men  were  symb(^  of  the  truly 
significant  conMbutions  to  society  that 
are  being  made  every  day  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  aU  the  countries 
of  the  free  world. 

During  Jaycee  Week  we  honor  this  dis- 
tinguished and  enterprising  organizatioa 
wtiich  has  grown  from  a  mere  handful 
of  young  men  who  realized  the  need  for 
an  organization  based  on  the  principles 
of  "leadership  training  through  commu- 
nity serrice,"  in  the  short  span  of  some 
88  years,  to  an  organization  that  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  vital  currents  In 
the  stream  of  American  life.  The  Jimior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  can  well  be  proud 
of  its  accomplishments.  They  have  sp<m- 
sored  such  notable  projects  as  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest,  which  enables 
youngsters  of  high  school  age  to  tell  the 
world  their  views  on  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  They  have  given  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  become 
better  citizens  and  to  learn  true  qx>rts- 
manship  through  competition  In  ttie 
fields  of  golf,  tennis,  and  driving  contests 
and  have  backed  the  need  for  physical 
fitness  In  the  youth  of  today.  However, 
they  have  not  limited  their  activities  to 
3^uth  and  have  qwnsored  and  demanded 
better  government  on  the  local.  State,  and 
national  levels.  They  have  continually 
improved  their  communities  through 
building  programs  and  by  constantly 
urging  their  fellow  citizens  to  study  and 
be  aware  of  th^  Government  and  to  vote 
for  what  they  believe  in.  They  are 
among  the  leaders  in  seeing  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion are  fully  studied  by  our  citlzois. 

I  feel  that  we  all  owe  the  Jaycees  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  canying  out  their 
fine  program  of  leadership  training  in 
communities  throughout  the  world  and 
for  helping  produce  throiigh  community 
service  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 
This  reaffirms  our  faith  in  the  future  of 
America.  America  cannot  help  but  con- 
tinue as  the  leader  in  these  troubled  times 
as  long  as  we  can  look  to  young  men  of 
action  who  have  not  yet  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  our  prob- 
lems and  who  have  not  traded  their 
spirit  of  adventure  or  desire  to  improve 
their  communities  for  the  safer  and  more 
sophisticated  path  of  clinging  to  the 
statvis  quo  or  of  sitting  back  and  find- 
ing fault  with  what  is  being  done  by 
others. 

Yes,  we  will  continue  to  strengthen 
America  with  the  vitality  of  youth  as 
long  as  we  have  organizations  such  as 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
firmly  believe  that,  "the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture lies  In  the  hands  of  youth  and  ac- 
tion." 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY  ROBERT  B.  ANDER- 
SON 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  in- 
clude an  address  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Anderson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusette.    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  following  are  the  ronarks 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B. 
Anderson  at  a  salute-to-rasenhower 
dinner.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass..  6  p.  m..  Monday.  January  20. 
19&8: 

I  am  honored  to  Join  tonight  with  you  and 
eountleas  otiMr  AmertoaiM  In  aalutlng  tfae 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwlght  D. 
Kaenliower.  I  count  It  one  of  tbe  great 
prlvilegee  of  my  life  to  be  a  part  of  his 
artmtntatratlon. 

I  am  also  honored  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  with  so  many  outstanding 
sons  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
batli  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Massachusetts  ranks  high  in  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  historical  development  and  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  The  Republican 
Party  Is  proud  of  the  distinguished  men  and 
women  from  the  great  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  top  levels  of  both  the  Congress 
and  In  the  executive  brandi  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  ve  p«y  tribute  to  our  great  President, 
let  us  also  honor  those  In  his  Republican 
administration,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
peace,  seciirlty,  and  better  well-being  of  the 
American  people  in  the  past  5  years.  It  la 
a  record  of  accomplishment  which  deserves 
the  continued  support  of  all  Amerlctuis. 

Today,  we  are  face  to  faoe  with  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  world  with  which  w« 
have  grown  accustomed,  but  we  stand  at  the 
dawn  of  man's  braakihrough  Into  outer 
space. 

Four  centuries  ago.  the  knowledge  that 
mankind  Uved  on  a  ball  whirling  in  space 
gradually  permeated  the  16th  century  world. 
Men  looked  out  across  tbe  oceans  and  Into 
the  skies  and  felt  a  new  fear  of  unknown 
distances  and  iinknown  shores. 

8ut  there  was  time.  then,  to  probe  the 
new  lands;  time  for  the  sciences  of  narlga- 
tlon,  geograpby.  engineering,  astronomy,  to 
graduaUy  reduce  the  personal  dangers  of 
sailing  out  beyond  the  sheltered  coasts.  Na- 
tions continued  to  rise  and  fall,  but  geog« 
raphy  and  natural  barriers  stUl  played  al- 
most as  Important  a  part  in  determining  the 
coiirse  of  nistory  as  tbey  bad  In  tbe  tln»e  of 
tlie  Caesars.  Protected  by  two  oceans,  our 
own  country  grew  to  maturity  without  fear 
of  foreign  invasion. 

Fovir  centuries  beyond  this  a^  of  explora- 
tion, tbe  vastneas  of  outer  space  has  become 
the  new  world,  and  each  nation's  concept 
of  national  security  has  taken  on  a  whoUy 
new  meaning.  In  the  space  age  which  we 
have  now  entered,  the  dangerous  first  voy- 
ages and  discoveries  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  Indlvkliial  adventure  or  national  pride; 
success  Is  required  of  us  as  a  Nation  and  as 
a  people. 

In  this  situation — unprecedented  In  the 
history  of  civilisation — ^we  may  In  all  himiili- 
ty  recognize  the  goodness  of  providence 
which  has  placed  at  the  head  of  our  country 
a  man  wiioae  moral  Integrity,  warm  biuMm- 
Ity.  eq>erlence  in  world  aflatts.  and  capacity 
for  world  leadership  have  made  him  a  sym- 
bol of  peace  to  free  men  everywhere. 

As  In  previous  critical  times,  i3M  Presi- 
dent's recent  messages  have  been  inspired 
l9y  nis  fundamental  belief  In  democracy— 
a  beUef  in  tbe  values  and  in  the  ultimate 
trltunph  of  the  democratic  process.  The 
programs  which  have  been  outlined  for 
meeting  the  challenge  of  Soviet  scientific 
achievement  show  an  overwhelming  devo-' 
tlon  to  the  basic  goal  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate protection  while  Insuring  the  strength, 
the  resilience  and  the  power  for  growth  of 
our  free  society.  Now  as  always,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  reflect  the  determination  of 
our  Nation  to  renuUn  strong  In  ways  that 
keep  the  peace.    But  at  the  same  time,  they 
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reflect  an  equally  firm  determination  to  pro- 
tect the  baste  strengUu  of  our  economy  and 
our  society. 

What  Is  the  strength  of  America?  What 
U  the  American  future?  These  are  quee- 
tlona  which  evnry  American  must  ask  him- 
self. They  are  questions  which  only  the 
paople  themselves  can  answer — and  the 
whole  world  Is  waiting  to  hear  what  that 
answer  will  be. 

Let  me  start  with  the  first  question:  What 
Is  the  strength  of  America? 

We  have  the  most  powerful  productive 
engine  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living- 
Hot  for  a  few,  but  for  many. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  believers  In  the  future 
of  America,  and  from  our  earliest  days  as 
a  Nation  we  have  faced  that  future  without 
fear. 

We  are  a  Nation  dedicated  to  friendship 
^th  others.  In  actions  as  weU  as  words. 

Yet  our  most  valuable  export,  and  the 
one  prized  by  others,  is  still — as  It  was  in 
1776 — the  concept  of  freedom  and  humanity 
for  which  our  Nation  stands.  In  recent 
years,  as  the  threat  of  Communist  enslave- 
ment has  grown,  we  have  extended  a  helping 
hand  to  others.  We  haven't  Just  talked 
freedom — we  have  entered  Into  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  security,  and  the  free 
world  has  attained  a  strength  which  only  an 
alliance  of  Independent  and  self-respecting 
peoples  can  achieve.  No  free  nation  Is  cow- 
ering In  fear  of  America,  and  no  free  nation 
*ver  will. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  America 
stands.  They  are  so  familiar,  so  enduring, 
that  they  tend  to  be  taken  for  granted — by 
others,  as  well  as  by  ourselves.  Yet  the  true 
realists  are  those  who  see  with  clear  un- 
biased vision  the  source  of  America's 
strength — economic,  political,  and  spiritual. 
That  source  is  ft-eedom— manifested  In  every 
phase  of  the  life  we  have  bxillt  for  ourselves 
here  In  our  great  country. 

If  we  could  take  a  cross  section  of  America 
on  any  working  day,  what  aspect  of  our  life 
might  stand  out  as  most  characteristic  of 
the  way  of  living  we  have  achieved  here?  I 
believe  that  it  would  be,  not  something  dra- 
matic— not  something  stemming  from  the 
leaders  of  Government  or  Industry — but  the 
simple  fact  that  every  day  millions  of  Inde- 
pendent decisions  are  being  made  in  our 
economy.  They  are  being  made  by  business- 
men, consimiers,  housewives,  workers,  stu- 
dents— by  everyone  participating  in  the  life 
Of  our  Nation.  They  are  being  made  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  self-confidence,  and 
self-respect  which  would  quite  probably  be 
unbelievable  to  someone  knowing  only  the 
regimented  existence  of  a  police  state. 

Is  this  a  good  thing?  Is  It  something  we 
want  to  preserve?  Can  we  preserve  it.  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat? 

I  believe  that  America  will  give  a  ringing 
yes  to  each  one  of  these  questions.  Widely 
ranging  private  Initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness have  made  our  country  what  It  Is.  They 
represent  the  solid  foundation  underlying 
the  confidence  of  our  people  In  the  future 
They  constitute  a  vital  aspect  of  defense 
which  the  Soviet  rulers  have  not  even  both- 
ered to  understand,  much  less  to  emulate. 

This,  then,  la  our  greatest  strength— not 
our  material  achievements,  not  alone  our 
defense  position  at  a  given  period  of  time, 
but  the  unlimited  scope  for  free  minds  to 
push  forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge— to 
compare,  to  probe,  to  experiment,  to  ques- 
tion, and  then  to  probe  again.  Mistakes  have 
been  and  will  be  made — changes  of  direc- 
tion wUl  often  be  required — but  out  of  the 
minions  of  decisions  which  a  free  people 
make  every  day  comes  the  invincible 
strength  of  America. 

And  what  of  the  American  future? 

Right     now.     our     economy     is     passing 

ttirough  a  readjustment  In  many  sectors  of 

business.     In  some  areas,  there  Is  evidence 

that  the  readjustment  has  run  lu  course; 
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In  others,  it  may  be  of  longer  duri  tlon 

the    dally    decisions    of    buslnessfien.    

vestors,  consiuners,  this  readjustm^t  Is  be 
ing  carefully  weighed,  as  It  properly  should 
be.  We  have  had  an  unprecedenied  pros- 
perity; the  readjustments  now  goli  g  on  are 
In  part  the  consequences  of  a  perloc  of  rapid 
expansion  during  the  past  sever  il  years. 
But  our  basic  strengths  remain  unl  mpalred; 
they  leave  no  doubt  that  we  hav<  the  In- 
gredients for  a  healthy  economy  and  one 
that  will  expand  to  meet  all  essential  needs, 
military  and  civilian.  j 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  I  feel,  fol  anyone 
to  sell  our  dynamic  economy  shori  for  any 
protracted  period.  We  have  the  ^sets  for 
keeping  our  productive  engine  opetating  at 
a  high  level.  We  have  the  manp<^er  and 
the  skills.  We  have  a  growing  pctoulatlon 
with  growing  needs  and  demands.  We  have 
a  belief  In  the  future — and  a  confidence  that 
the  futiire  can  bring  better  living  jor  all  of 
us.  We  have,  in  addition,  a  willln(gnes8  in 
our  people  and  our  Government  tot  use  the 
mechanisms  at  our  command  so  ai  to  em- 
ploy our  economic  strength  In  a  wi  y  which 
win  assure  a  reasonable  rate  of  evu  talnable 
growth. 

We  are  Justified  In  looking  to  ths  future 
with  confidence  because  of  the  facti  irs  mak- 
ing for  economic  soundness  at  the  present 
time.  What  are  these  factors?  We  need  to 
review  them  In  order  to  approach  jur  new 
tasks  as  a  nation  with  assurance  and  vigor. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  Industrla  1  capac- 
ity, the  skilled  manpower,  and  tie  man- 
agerial talent  for  producing  an  ejpandlng 
volume  of  goods  and  services.  Tils  Is  a 
factor  whose  Importance  can  sea  cely  be 
exaggerated.  Our  Industrial  capaclt  r  Is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  all  essential  defense  and 
civilian  needs  without  undue  stra  n— pro- 
viding we  use  our  resources  wisely. 

The  postwar  decade  as  a  whole  las  been 
marked  by  an  extraordinary  volume  of  busi- 
ness Investment  In  plant  and  eqijlpment 
Prom  1946  through  1957,  such  lnvest»ient  to- 
taled over  $300  billion— a  dollar  outlay  equal 
to  United  States  military  expenditui-es  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  1941-1945.  Moreover  In- 
dustrial capacity  will  be  further  fnlarged 
and  modernized  this  year.  Business  plans 
for  fixed  Investment  In  the  calendar  jtear  1958 
exceed  actual  spending  In  any  previa  as  years 
except  1956  and  1957.  In  short,  we  i  ire  con- 
tinuing to  Improve  and  expand  our  basic 
economic  mechanism — already  by  far  the 
most  productive  and  most  flexible  In  the 
world  today. 

Growth  in  the  labor  force— a  par  of  our 
growth  in  population— will  provldi  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  new  workers  within  the 
next  year. 

Output  per  man-hour  In  the  prlva  te  non- 
farm  sector  of  the  economy  has  been  ncreas- 
Ing  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than  ;  iVi  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  postwar  period.  .  Lgrlcul- 
tural  productivity  has  been  Increasl  ig  even 
more  rapidly.  As  a  result  In  part  of  the  re- 
adjustment now  going  on  In  the  econc  my.  In- 
centives are  cvurently  very  strong  for  re- 
ducing costs  and  maximizing  el  Iclency 
There  are  many  reasons  to  expect  tt  at  pro- 
ductivity gains  in  the  period  Just  ah^ad  will 
at  least  match  the  long-term  growth  k-ate. 

Along  with  these  capacities,  we  i  ave  an 
efficient  financial  system  fully  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  short-  and  long-term  financing 
necessary  for  high  and  rising  levels  of  ac- 
tivity. 

These  are  some  of  the  productive  r«  sources 
of  our  Nation,  vitalized  and  nourlshei  by  the 
resourcefulness  and  energy  of  the  Ai  lerlcan 
people.  On  the  other  side— calling  upon 
these  resources  for  fulfillment- are  ;he  In- 
creasing expenditures  to  ensure  a  stn  mg  de- 
fense position,  the  Increasing  opporl  unities 
opened  up  by  science  and  technologifcal  ad- 
vance, a  more  rapid  pace  of  activity  Ln  cer- 
tain State,  local,  and  Federal  prograiis  and 
the  continued  desires  and  drives  of  a  lowing 
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popxilatlon  to  augment  indi^dual  living 
standards  and  maintain  national  well-being. 
Viewed  In  perspective,  our  long-term  prob- 
lem Is  surely  not  one  of  too  little  demand 
for  the  available  output  of  American  Indus- 
try. It  Is,  rather,  a  wise  use  of  i  our  capacity 
BO  as  to  meet  competing  demands  without  en- 
dangering the  source  of  oiu:  qtrength — the 
vitality  of  the  American  econdmy. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  thfc  short-term 
situation,  there  are  a  niunbefe-  of  factors 
which  indicate  that  the  presen^  loss  of  mo- 
ment\im  in  the  economy  may  not  be  of  long 
duration.  ] 

First,  numerous  adjustmentl  In  output, 
materials,  prices,  and  manpower  utilization 
have  already  taken  place.  Likewise,  reduc- 
tion of  inventories  which  has  already  oc- 
curred In  many  lines  has  brought  a  better 
balance  of  market  supply  with  dfmand. 

In  the  financial  markets,  the^e  have  been 
prompt  and  responsive  readjiistnlents  In  such 
factors  as  the  relation  of  the  yields  of  com- 
mon stocks  and  bonds  and  in  Interest-rata 
levels.  Credit  availability  la  ajdjustlng  It- 
self to  provide  more  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment in  new  projects  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  others.  j 

Revival  in  residential  housing  ^narkets  and 
In  residential  construction  has  been  a  sus- 
taining Influence  in  construction  activity  for 
recent  months,  and  with  loanab]  e  fxmds  now 
more  readily  available,  housing  ictlvlty  may 
well  be  an  element  of  strength  1  a  the  period 
ahead.  Added  to  this  wUl  be  an  Increasing 
pace  of  activity  In  certain  Feder  il  programs, 
such  as  highway  building,  and  in  a  number 
of  State  and  local  activities  Involving  vari- 
ous types  of  community  facility  s. 

The  agencies  of  the  Government  will  be 
administering  their  defense  and  domestlo 
programs  so  as  to  provide  a  madmum  con- 
tribution to  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power. 

Most  Important  of  all,  howevei .  Is  the  fact 
that  confidence  of  the  American  people  has 
remained  strong  during  the  adjustment  tak- 
ing place  in  domestic  activity  jand  In  the 
face  of  dlstiu-blng  events  In  the  laternatlonal 
scene  and  thU  confidence  Is.  m  my  belief, 
consistently  increasing.  | 

It  Is  against  this  background  I  of  strength 
and  confidence  In  the  American  economy  and 
among  the  American  people  tha^  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  his  program  In  answer 
to  the  Soviet  challenge.  The  |  President's 
budget  Is  a  practical  and  prudenk  document 
that  will  add  significantly  to  dur  military 
strength  while  recognizing  that  '"the  produc- 
tivity, the  adaptability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  the  solid  foundation  s^ne  of  our 
security  structure."  j 

In  addition  to  outlining  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  Federal  action,  the  Prtesldent  has 
made  It  clear  that  we  shall  continue  to 
adhere  to  those  principles  of  gdvemmental 
and  fiscal  soundness  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  economic  stamina  of  i 
These  principles,  as  they  haj 
been  set  forth  By  the  President,  { 

in  expenditures;  efficiency  In  oper 

motion  of  growth  and  stability  Tin  a  free- 
enterprise  economy;  a  vigorous  PeWeral-State 
system;  concern  for  human  well-Jbelng;  pri- 
ority of  national  security  over  leaser  needs- 
revenues  adequate  to  cover  expenditures  and 
permit  debt  reduction  during  periods  of  high 
business  activity;  and,  finally,  simplification 
of  the  tax  structure  and  reduction  of  taxes 
when  possible. 

These  are  the  basic  guides  of  iiound  gov- 
ernment policy  which  the  President  again 
emphasized  In  the  budget  meesade  of  Janu- 
ary 13.  No  one  of  these  objectives  has  been 
pushed  aside  or  minimized  In  ttie  face  of 
the  Soviet  challenge.  Instead,  they  have 
been  restated  strongly  and  fearlessly  as  the 
principles  we  Uve  by  and  Intend  to  go  on 
living  by  In  the  future. 

The   very   statement   of  these 
however,  underscores  the  fact  that 
power  of  decision  In  this  country 
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millions  of  free  people.  Bconomy  In  Govern- 
ment, efficiency  in  administration,  giving  up 
lesser  needs  to  achieve  a  sound  defense  pro- 
gram, these  and  every  one  of  the  other  goals 
outlined  by  the  President  depend  for  their 
success  on  a  nationwide  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affair*  of  Government. 
In  the  last  analysis,  governmental  policies 
take  effect  in  our  democratic  system  because 
we.  as  individuals,  have  decided  that  they  are 
good  and  right.  The  President  and  the  Con- 
gress can  point  the  way.  They  can  set  up 
programs  and  these  can  be  enacted  into  law. 
But,  as  our  history  has  proved  many  times 
very  little  progress  can  be  achieved  in  the 
long  run  without  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Facing 
up  to  problems,  self -discipline,  actually  help- 
ing to  shape  the  covu-se  of  government;  these 
are  the  responsibilities  of  every  citizen  in  a 
free  country. 

This  Is  no  light  burden.  Every  American 
is  behind  the  President  In  his  determination 
to  devote  the  necessary  resources  and  funds 
to  building  an  adequate  defense.  But  we 
need  to  stand  behind  him  also  in  his  deter- 
mination to  buUd  that  defense  without 
weakening  the  economy. 

ThU  means,  of  course,  that  some  peace- 
time programs  will  require  strict  evaluation 
and  Impose  the  necessity  for  making  difficult 
choices.  Ovir  defense  requirements  Increase, 
rather  than  lessen,  the  Importance  of  pru- 
dent and  economical  use  of  our  reeources  In 
every  area.  They  Increase,  rather  than 
lessen,  the  need  for  prudent  financial  man- 
agement. As  the  President  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  our  military  position:  "Our  real 
problem,  then,  is  not  our  strength  today;  it 
is  rather  the  vital  necessity  of  action  today 
to  Insure  our  strength  tomorrow." 

Let  \i8  never  forget  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  actions  taken  by 
our  Government  In  the  months  ahead  lies 
with  the  people — with  each  one  of  us.  Each 
one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  for  under- 
standing the  issues  before  the  country,  for 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  them,  and,  finaUy. 
for  participation  in  their  solution.  Only  if 
we  accept  these  responsibilities  can  our  Na- 
tion fulfiU  the  task  of  leadership  In  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  which  our  Presi- 
dent has  so  clearly  and  forcefully  set  before 
us. 

The  tasks  which  He  ahead  of  us  demand 
responsibility  of  all  the  pe<^le.  They  cry 
out  for  wlllingnesa  to  lay  aside  all  that  is 
trivial  and  for  unity  in  all  that  is  important. 

The  Republican  Party  must  continue  to 
fulfill  its  task  of  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom.  It  must  stand  united 
In  support  of  those  things  which  bring  us 
protection  and  underglrd  us  with  economic 
strength. 

Our  dedication  must  be  to  responsible 
action.  Oiur  efforts  must  be  directed  toward 
unity  of  purpose.  Our  achievements  must 
add  up  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  task 
which  the  President  has  set  for  us — the 
betterment  of  mankind  In  a  world  of  security 
and  peace. 
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EXTENSION     OP    PRESENT    TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailky]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  speeches  I  plan  to 
make  in  an  effort  to  keep  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  advised  of  the  misleading 
propaganda  being  used  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  several  departments  of 
t^e  Government  concerned  In  an  effort 
to  force  approval  of  a  5-year  extension 
of  our  present  trade  agreements,  with 


added  authority  to  the  President  to  fur- 
ther reduce  Import  duties. 

This  past  week,  I  severely  criticized 
the  State  Department  for  using  the  tax- 
payers' money,  provided  in  their  appro- 
priation, for  the  publicaiton  of  a  booklet 
under  the  caption,  "Together  We  Are 
Strong,"  which  contained  a  mass  of  mis- 
information and  downright  falsehoods 
in  an  effort  to  mislead  the  American 
people  into  thinking  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  these  trade  agreements 
and  give  the  President  added  power  to 
further  complicate  the  problems  facing 
a  great  majority  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  are  presently  meeting  too 
much  competition  from  foreign  articles 
made  by  underpaid  worlunen  with  a 
lower  standard  of  living  than  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  and  working  conditions  set 
up  for  our  American  workmen. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  my 
respects  to  another  Federal  Department 
which  is  anxiously  trying  to  edge  into 
the  Hollywood  show  the  great  Eric 
Johnston  is  organizing  to  further  mis- 
lead the  American  people. 

I  refer  to  the  Commerce  Department 
and  particularly  to  the  bluenosed 
aristocrat  from  Massachusetts,  Sinclair 
Weeks,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

One  of  the  amusing  acts  in  the  great 
Eric's  show  will  be  enough  to  create  a 
belly-laugh.  Imagine  if  you  can,  my 
colleagues,  this  traditional  protectionist 
trying  to  out  new  deal  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, and  President  Eisenhower.  Such 
change  of  face  on  the  part  of  this  new 
Sinclair  Is  enough  to  cause  his  Pilgrim 
ancestors  to  turn  over  in  their  graves. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Weeks  proposes.  He 
has  already  advised  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, under  date  of  January  13.  1958. 
that  he  has  been  selected  as  Chairman 
of  the  Trade  Policy  Committee  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  on  November 
25,  1957.  This  Committee,  he  goes  on 
to  inform  the  Congress,  is  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  State, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor. 

I  fail  to  find  ansrthlng  in  our  present 
tariff  laws,  including  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  that  empowers  the 
President  to  create  another  bureau  of 
government,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
taxpayers,  which  would  largely  dupli- 
cate the  present  duties  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  add  numerous  Jobs  to 
the  already  overloaded  Federal  payroll. 
He  further  explains  that  the  committee 
is  set  up  to  advise  the  President  on  the 
action  he  should  take  on  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  affecting  import 
duties  and  quota  limitations. 

I  begin  to  understand  now  why  the 
President  is  asking  for  money  In  the 
current  budget  to  build  added  office  fa- 
cilities at  the  White  House.  No  doubt, 
the  great  Sinclair  wants  oflQce  space  there 
for  his  exi}erts  who  will  determine  what 
advice  the  President  should  have.  Here 
I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I 
know  of  no  group  better  able  to  give 
him  advice  than  his  own  self-appointed 
Tariff  Commission.  There  is  no  sound 
logic  In  setting  up  a  duplicate  bureau. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  my  remarks  some  excerpts 


from  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  outlining  the  duties  of  his 
recently  created  Committee  as  follows: 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee  to  review  the  reports  (find- 
ings and  recommendations)  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  submitted  to  the  President  re- 
lating to  escape-clause  cases  and  relating  to 
review  of  prior  esc  ipe-clause  modlficaUons 
of  tariff  concessions;  and  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  to  what  action  he  should 
take  on  such  report. 

The  President  already  has  a  committee 
on  reciprocity.  Mr.  Weeks  fails  to  say 
that  this  new  Committee  which  he  is  to 
head  will  supersede  the  reciprocity  com- 
mittee. It  is  just  possible  that  both 
groups  may  continue  to  function  and  the 
President  will  not  lack  information.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  point  that  he  is  al- 
ready getting  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  information. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  excerpt  would 
indicate  that  this  illegitimate  group 
would  not  only  advise  the  President  on 
current  orders  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
but  would  review  all  prior  action  taken 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
escape-clause  provision.  Why  all  this 
duplication?  What  better  advice  could 
the  President  need  than  the  records  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  that  are  based  on 
sworn  testimony  and  the  facts  pre- 
sented? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  they  pro- 
pose to  nullify  the  present  escape-clause 
provisions  in  the  act.    I  quote  further : 

From  time  to  time  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  present  a  report  for  Presidential  action. 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  will  receive  these  reports  and  cir- 
culate copies  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Thereafter,  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  convened  for  discussion  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  report  and  the  various 
views  submitted.  The  product  of  this  meet- 
ing will  be  a  report  to  the  President  present- 
ing the  comprehensive  viewpoint  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  concurring  and  divergent 
views.  The  report  will  include  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation for  Presidential  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  un- 
authorized group,  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury.  De- 
fense. Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Labor 
propose  to  invade  and  subvert  the  i>ow- 
ers  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  make  treaties,  and  to  fix  tar- 
iffs. 

I  quote: 

From  tune  to  time  the  Trade  Policy  Com- 
mittee will  be  presented  with  problems  re- 
lating to  basic  policy  decisions  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Executive  order.  These  sub- 
jects, in  the  form  of  propoeals,  shaU  be  cir- 
culated to  all  members  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  and  meetings  will  be  held 
IHXunptly  at  the  request  of  any  member  of 
the  Trade  Policy  Conunlttee,  culminating  in 
a  report  to  the  President  Indicating  concvir- 
rlng  and  divergent  views  and  with  speclfio 
recommendation  for  Presidential  action. 

At  the  request  of  any  member  of  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  the  Committee  will 
be  convened  to  discuss  any  p>ollcy  Issue, 
which  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  the 
trade-agreements  {x-ogranx.  To  facilitate  the 
task  of  selecting  policy  Issuee  for  Itade 
Policy  Committee  consideration,  all  docu- 
ments of  the  Trade  Agreements  Conunlttee 
(e.  g.,  position  papers  for  QATT  meetings) 
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wiU  te  tniBwIttfd  to  tb»  Bneatlv* 
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cnTBtlon  to  Its  mcmben. 

The  staff  of  tbe  Ttsde  n^er  Oammfttee 
wUl  InctiKlB  aa  KncatH*  ascreiary  dT  tbe 
OonoUttea  kjcateit  la  tlw  D^artoKUt  c< 
Cominance. 

CKncuis  WtaXB,  Cfc«<r«MB», 

mde  i>oiM9  Comwtittet. 

Consress  has  never  formally  ratified 
the  General  Asreemente  on  Tarilla  and 
Trade— better  known  as  QATT—mith 
headquarters  in  Genera,  SwikKrland. 
H3re  is  plain  proof  of  their  intentiui  to 
continue  this  illegitimate  action  In  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  Congress. 

I  urge  yoii,  my  colleagues,  to  join 
hands  now  in  an  effort  to  regain  your 
authority  when  the  trade  agreements 
come  up  for  renewal  at  this  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bir.  I^jeaker,  wiH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAHJST.  I  yfeld  to  the  gentZe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoaght  Eric  John- 
■ton  was  going  to  take  over  the  foreign 
ftreaway  program. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wooM  Hke  to  inform 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  Mr.  John- 
;*<^  ha»  been  added  to  the  staflT  of  the 
Resident's  office  for  the  sole  pmpoae  of 
imttlng  oo  a  show  to  put  across  the 
5-year  extension  of  our  present  trade 
•greements.  He  is  aheady  on  the  Job 
getting  it  organized. 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  MAKE  A  8X}C> 
CESS  IN  FARMING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previoiis  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  fMr.  HorawJ  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  ^x^ker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  r^^ort  to  my 
eolleagues  and  the  CoogresB  osi  &  prog- 
ress report  on  the  subject  oi  just  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  success  in  farming.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  a  publication  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Agricultural  Information  Bulle- 
tin No.  180,  which  is  entitled  "Farm  Re- 
sources Needed  for  ^lecified  Income 
Iievels."  1  have  been  requesting  this 
study  for  S  years,  and  I  am  happsr  that 
my  insistence  has,  at  last,  been  rewarded. 
I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  make 
some  remarks  concerning  this  new  bulle- 
tin which  the  Agricxjlture  Research  Serv- 
ice has  just  issued.  To  those  of  you  who 
might  wish  to  obtain  copies  of  this  bulle- 
tin, I  repeat,  it  is  Agricultural  Informa- 
ikm  BuUeCin  Na  IM. 

This  report  deals  with  these  qnesUons 
In  terms  of  spcdRed  types  of  farms  in  six 
widely  separated  areas:  Ootton-beef 
farms  in  the  Piedmont  of  South  Caro- 
lina; dairy -cotton  farms  in  western  Ten- 
nessee; eotton  farms  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa; dairy  f&nns  in  eastern  Wisconsin; 
wheat-beef  farms  In  the  Oentral  Plains 
«rf  Kansas:  and  wheat  farms  in  the  Tri- 
angle-Judith Basin  of  Montana.  An  ad- 
ditional study.  I  understand.  wDl  deal 
with  the  Columbia  Basin  In  Washington. 
Just  what  do  you  have  to  have  in  order 
to  start  farming  today?  Prior  to  thia 
new  study.  I  doubt  thai  anyone  really 
knew.  The  attiactioii  at  rural  Ufe  has 
always  been  alluring  to  folks  who  live  in 


urban  mnfliies  w  have  felt  the  oppres- 
sion of  cosmopolitan  canyons  «f  stone 
and  brkk  and  steel.  Many  have  mi- 
grated to  tbe  coantry  without  ki^Diriedge 
o<  farming  and  attenqited  to  succeed  in 
a  fidd  of  eoterpfte  about  whfth  ttacf 
knew  nothing.  Tliey  have  failed  Tbey 
^ve  failed  miserably  and  have  becooie 
mrmbeia  of  a  dass  that  many  of  us  in 
tbe  Congress  sincerdy  want  to  help.  It 
is  futile,  however,  to  discuss  tUe  small 
fanner  or  try  to  discuss  the  pliglit  of  the 
family-size  farm  without  a  fulliknofwl- 
edgc  ot  Just  what  is  involved.         | 

Bulletin  No.  180  serves  to  give  is  prior 
knowledge.  It  should  be  further  devel- 
oped  to  the  end  that  those  who  a(q>ire  to 
Kiter  farming  might  Imow  whai  is  re- 
quired—and also  that  those  ofjus  who 
want  to  protect  and  assist  theiii  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Certainly  we  need  to  know  what  finan- 
cial and  intellectual  resources  are  re- 
quired when  we  attempt  to  help!  a  m*» 
succeed  in  farming  throu^  the  burners' 
Home  Administration.  There  |we  are 
trying  to  help  a  man  who  canhot  get 
credit  elsewhere.  j 

We  do  him  little  good  if  we  grint  him 
a  Federal  credit  on  an  enterpr^  %h^% 
cannot  possibly  succeed- 

We  need  benchmarks  for  on*  jadtr- 
ments.  Bulletin  180  promises  tq  supply 
them.  For  instance,  the  repori  shows 
that  to  realize  annual  earnings  of  $2,500. 
the  investment  needed  for  farms  in  spe- 
cific situations  varies  from  ♦14J)00  for 
an  eastern  Oklahoma  cotton  farm  to 
more  than  $89,000  for  a  Montan^wheat 
farm.  A  similar  level  of  eamii)gs  can 
be  made  with  Investments  of  $26iM)0  for 
a  South  Carcriina  Piedmont  cotttei-beef 
farm,  $24,000  for  a  dairy-cotton^rm  in 
western  Tennessee,  $37,000  for  li  Wis- 
consin dairy  farm,  and  $80,00(1  for  a 
berf-wheat  farm  in  central  Kanjias. 

To  realize  annual  earnings  of  $3,500, 
farm  investments  range  from  $17JOOO  for 
an  CMdaboma  cotton  farm  to  $t22,000 
for  a  Montana  wheat  farm.  T 

The  differences  in  necessary  Invest- 
ment arc  due  to  the  widely  varyiag  pro- 
portions of  investment  and  labor  re- 
qutoed  to  produce  a  given  level  of  lopera- 
tor  eanilngs  under  different  systems  of 
tanning.  The  Oklahoma  cotton  farm, 
for  example,  requires  less  than  (m^-sixth 
ot  the  investment  of  the  Montanat  wheat 
farm,  but  the  amount  qpent  ai$n\jal]y 

for  labor  on  the  cotton  farm  is  moie  than 
6  times  that  sjpesii  an  tbe  wheat  farm. 

I  really  feel  that  a  perusal  of  ^oDetin 
180  will  astound  you  and  I  coouiend  it 
to  your  reading. 

I  strongly  fed  that  it  wQI  rrtfse  aO 
of  your  thinking  about  the  entirt  farm 
picture.  It  will  ccdor  your  approach  to 
farm  legislation  and  eventualiyi  assist 
in  tlie  appraisal  of  every  piwse  t^at  re- 
lates to  our  asTkuttnral  industry  and 
the  underlying  philosophies  which  sup- 
port it.  j 

I  suppose  it  is  a  part  of  anr  An^rican 
heritage  for  vm  to  recall  the  time)  when 
a  man  could  start  a  successful  run^  busi- 
nesi  with  "40  acres  and  a  mnkt— and 
again  it  is  a  part  of  the  legend  W  the 
West  to  refer  to  a  successful  farjier  as 
who  "came  here  50  years  ag^  with 


sttik." 
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nuthin'  but  a  poke  on  a 
times  are  past. 

All  of  us  have  seen  a  me^t^nfeal  revo- 
lution take  place  in  our  own  Itfetline. 
Tbe  radio,  automobile,  ahjplane.  the 
vast  vpmad  and  use  of  ^eqtricit^,  the 
devekipment  of  bone  apidiances— every- 
where we  look  we  see  our  tray  of  life 
comjdetely  changed  from  that  of  our 
grandfathers.  We  look  forward  to  an- 
other great  revohrtlon  geiyeiated  by 
nuclear  physics  and  the  atont  age. 

Nor  has  this  change  left  the  farmer 
untouched — to  compete  and  succeed,  be 
must  have  at  least  the  esseniHals  of  me- 
chanical help.  The  farm  egUipment  in- 
dustry has  become  one  of  the  giants  of 
our  time.  I  can  remember  as  a  youtPi, 
watching  early  day  combines  being 
puHed  through  the  wheatfields  of  east- 
em  Washington  by  horses.  It  was  quite 
a  sight  to  see  32  horses  harnessed  to- 
gether, hauling  one  of  those  pioneering 
combines  designed  to  speed  u^  the  tanHt- 
ness  of  harvesting  wheat. 

I  saw  horses  retraced  by! the  steam 
tractor,  and  then  in  the  late|  IWSfTs  the 
steam  tractor  gave  way  to  i  the  diesel 
tractor  and  the  one-man  con^jlne. 

What  has  happened  to  wh^eat  raldns 
has  happened  to  all  agriculture.  To 
succeed  he  must  keep  up  withi  the  times; 
he  must  meet  the  effldeneldB  of  other 
farms  as  they  acquire  and  use  new 
methods  and  inventions.  Tms  does  take 
money  and  the  knowledge  that  must  at- 
tend the  use  of  these  new  equipments. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  those  wlio  prepared  this  and  thM*>t 
Dr.  Byron  T.  Shaw,  Administmtor  of  tbe 
Agrtcnltural  Research  Seryieec  Mr.  John 
M.  Brewst^,  agrfCTiltrmil  iecmionjist. 
Farm  Economics  Research  Diylslon;  Bfir. 
James  A.  Munger,  agricultural  econo- 
mist, also  of  the  Research  Searviee;  and 
the  following  ectxMmists  of  ;the  Pana 
Economics  Research  Diristen  |Df  the  Ac* 
ricultural  Research  Service:  Mr.  C.  P. 
Butler,  South  Carolina:  Mr.  Is.  W.  At- 
tons,  Tennessee;  Mr.  W.  R  Lagrone. 
Oklahoma;  Mr.  Emll  Rauchenstein, 
Wisconsin ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Nauheim.  Kansas - 
and  Mr.  D.  C.  Myrick  and  M^.'  Howard 
HJort.  Montana.  ^ 

II  we  woidd  help  this  and  tvtam  geo- 
erations  to  succeed  in  the  business  of 
farnnng.  we  need  to  fully  k|iow  wfiat 
success  ia  farming  requires. 

The  following  is  a  letter  recced  Cram 
Dr.  Shaw: 

Unmm  Statis 

DZFABTICXKT  OT  AOMICXIl/ramM  , 

Agricultural  Rksearch  Sn  vies. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  14. 19St. 
Hon.  Walt  Horam. 

House  of  Mtfrtaemtattwa. 

DrAR  CoNCMSMMjr  BomuK:  1  aii  enclosing 
a  copy  ofAgrlcuIture  Information  BiiUetln 
l»o^l80,  PkRn  neaouiueg  Needed  ttt  SpcdSed 
nxxne  Lerel..  i  tbou^t  you  w#ald  b*  In- 
terested in  receiving  this  report  IbecauM  cf 
your  Interest  In  the  size  of  farm,  needed  in 
different  areas  to  obtain  Xairljl  adequate 
fwm  lnoomeB.  Tlito  report  crr^n  the  six 
tenuis  areM  shown  on  pi«»  S.  ^  more  tfe^ 
<»*ted  tody  at  sixe*  oi  tmnm  ^d  rristad 
Proliieins  was  undertaken  la  nHfcblOBibia 
Bu^  sxKl  a  icparus  report  isladiw  nt*. 
pared  on  that  area. 

Ton  win  note  tnat  the  operatofc-  earnXn» 
1««1»  In  tbe  attached  report  itpieaeut  the 
Bst  tacon*  svallsbie  to  the  opcr^r  fcr  bto 


labor  and  management  after  deducting  a 
wage  allowance  for  unpaid  family  labor  and 
an  Interest  charge  on  the  farm  investment. 

The  report  shows  that  to  realize  annual 
earnings  of  S2,500.  the  Investment  needed 
for  farms  in  specific  situations  varies  from 
•14,000  for  an  eastern  OUahoma  cotton  farm 
to  more  than  $89,000  for  a  Montana  wheat 
farm.  A  similar  level  of  earnings  can  be 
made  with  Investments  of  $26,900  for  a  South 
Carolina  Piedmont  cotton -beef  farm,  $24,000 
for  a  dairy-cotton  farm  In  western  Tennes- 
see, $37,000  for  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm,  and 
$80,000  for  a  beef-wheat  farm  in  oentral 
Kansas. 

To  realize  annual  earnings  of  $3,500,  farm 
investments  range  from  $17,000  for  an  OUa- 
homa cotton  farm  to  $122,000  for  a  Mon- 
tana wheat  farm. 

The  differences  in  necessary  investment 
are  due  to  the  widely  varying  proportions 
of  investment  and  labor  required  to  produce 
a  given  level  of  operator  earnings  under  dif- 
ferent systems  of  farming.  The  Oklahoma 
ootton  farm,  for  example,  requires  less  than 
one-sixth  the  investment  of  the  Montana 
wheat  farm,  but  the  amount  spent  annuaUy 
for  labor  on  the  cotton  farm  is  more  than 
6  times  tliat  spent  on  the  wheat  farm. 

The  sums  available  tar  family  living  on 
farms  with  $2,500  annual  operator  earnings 
varied,  depending  upon  how  much  equity 
the  family  had  In  the  farm.  If  the  families 
became  full  owners  of  the  farms  under  an 
acquisition  plan  involving  both  a  real-estate 
loan  and  a  6-year  non-real-estate  loan  equal 
to  half  the  market  value  of  livestock  and 
equipment,  the  amoxmt  avaUable  for  family 
Uvlng  before  retiring  the  non -real -estate 
loan  was  about  $2,000  to  $3,000  annuaUy. 
After  retiring  this  loan,  the  amount  avaU- 
able for  family  living  ranged  from  $3,100  to 
$3,800.  After  retiring  the  real -estate  loan, 
income  available  for  family  living  rose  to  a 
range  of  $3,500  to  $6,400.  These  conclUBlons 
are  useful  for  determining  safe  credit  com- 
mitments. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  T.  Skaw. 
Administrator. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  Include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash, 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vakik,  on  tomorrow,  for  16  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Cramsr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahtir),  for  1  hour,  tcunorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 

extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 

Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  HoLLAHD  and  to  include  a  speech. 
Mr.  PoKTxa  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  GoBoow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ZABtocKi)  in  <me  instance  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Axruso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Zablocki)  in  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BXTRDICK. 

Mr.  BxAMiH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  SnfPSON  of  Pennsylvania  and  In- 
clude a  speech  by  Hon.  Sherman  Adams 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bastlett  (at  the  request  of  Mi*. 
Mills)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mills)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, 

Mr.  Reed  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HcKDKRsoN  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  22.  1958,  at  12 
O'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
ccxnmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  6911 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  grade,  procurement,  and  transfer  of 
aviation  cadets";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Federal  Pacllltles  Cor- 
poration, Office  of  Production  and  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  period 
February  1  through  June  30,  1957,  pursuant 
to  the  Oovemment  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U.  8.  C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  No.  812);  to  the 
Committee  on  Cktvemment  Operations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral,  transmitting  a  report  in  connection 
With  the  restoration  of  balances  withdrawn 
from  appropriation  and  fund  accounts,  pur- 
siiant  to  the  act  of  July  25,  1967  (31  U.  8.  C. 
701-708):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1492.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  report  on  its  activi- 
ties in  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty, for  the  period  January  1,  1957,  through 
December  31,  1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1493.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
mtericM*,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  activities  and  research  conducted 
by  or  under  contract  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Int«ior  to  encourage  the  distribution  of 
domestlcaUy  produced  fishery  products  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  July  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  376), 
as  amended  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1966  (70  Stat.  119);  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalimtlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jiistlce.  relative  to  the  case  of 
Thui  Yet  Chow,  A-5239727,  involving  suspen- 


sion  of  deportation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  NaUonality  Act  of  1952, 
and  requesting  that  it  be  withdrawn  from 
those  before  the  Congress  and  returned  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Service;  to  the  CXirn- 
mittee  on  tiie  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  ynr^  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAEON:  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  10146.  A  bill  maldng  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1958.  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1288).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia:  JoUit  Committee 
on  Defense  Production.  Seventh  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. (Rept.  No.  1289.)  Referral  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  UiUon.     (See  8.  Rept.  1172.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1290.  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  publio 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.  R.  10146.     A  bUl   making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  for  tiie   fiscal  year   ending  June  30, 
1958,   and   for   other    purposes. 
By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.  R.  10148.  A  blU  to  revise  the  basic  com- 
pensation schedules  of  the  Classiflcatlon  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  (Tonunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  R.  10149.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  7,  1918,  to  provide  for  the  notation  of 
Hens,  mortgages,  and  other  encumbrances 
on  the  certificate  of  award  issued  for  a  veesel 
under  that  act;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  10150.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.  R.  10161.  A  bm  to  provide  certain  flood 
control  measttfes  on  the  C^hicopee  River  in 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.  R.  10152.  A  biU  to  amend  paragraph 
1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  for 
the  free  importation  of  iconostas  and  the 
doors  thereof  for  use  by  certain  reUglous 
organizations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELO: 

H.  R.  10153.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  ttiat  a  State, 
in  extending  social  secxu-lty  coverage  to  ita 
employees  by  an  agreement  under  secttcm 
218  of  such  act,  may  not  exclude  services 
compensated  on  a  fee  basis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  R.  10164.  A  bill  to  empower  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  to  study  and  recconmend 
changes  in  and  additions  to  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  In  the  Federal  courts; 
to  the  (^mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.B.  10U6.  Attn  to  pravlte  IW  til*  ad- 

Bixafon  of  tiM  aute  at  Hawaii  Into  ttia 
Vnkm;  to  tb«  CoaamtttM  on  Intcstor  and 
Incular  iuralra. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.B.  10156.  A  bill  to  provide  appropriate 
pu'jilc  recognition  of  the  gallant  action  of 
the  gjeainthlp  MemUth  Wietorjf  in  the  De- 
cember 1960  mcnatian  at  B\ingnam. 
Korea;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rti! e  and  PiAerles. 

H.  R.  10157.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Amraal 
and  8tek  Leave  Act  at  lOSl  to  piovlda  lump- 
sxmi  payment  for  the  iiiiiienl  atck  Icara  to 
the  credit  of  an  officer  or  employee  Imme- 
diately  prior    to    his   sepiiratlon    from    tba 
■ervlce  on  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Po6t  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   nSHSB: 
R  R.  lOUe.  A  biU  to  extend  the  maShimlty 
cf   tJM   aeeretary    of    Agrienttara   to  make 
special  Uvestock  loans,  and  tat  other  pnr- 
poaea;  to  tba  Oommlttce  on  Agrieatture. 
By  Mr.  GKW'llf: 
H.  R.  10159.  A  bill  to  eetabMrfj  a  Commte- 
tionoa  the  Establishment  of  a  United  States 
Academy  of  Sclenee;  to  the  Commfttee  on 
Armed  Berrlees. 

By  Ur.  HYDE: 
B.  R.  10160.  A  bUI  to  rerlae  and  modernize 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  piupoecs;  to  tba 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
H.  R.  10161.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Xmoilgn. 
tton  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  that 
portkm  of  tbe  Byukyv  Islands  over  which 
tbe  United  Statca  ezerelaea  ^urledietfcm  rturil 
be  regarded  aa  a  separate  qnota  area;  to  tba 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LABK: 
B.  R.  10162.  A  bUI  to  prcAiIbit  tbe  ebargtnr 
of  a  lee  to  irlew  tdccasta  In  prtrote  hamca- 
to  the  Committee  on  IntctaUta  and  Pbietan 
Commerce.  ^*^ 

By  Mt.  1CA80N: 
B.  B.  10109.  A  bfil  to  permft  artfclea  Im- 
ported from  foreign  emmtrfes  for  the  pur- 
poaa  of  exMbftton  at  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional  Fair  and   Exposition,  to  be  heM  hi 
July   1959  at  Chicago.  111.,  to  be  admitted 
wttbont  payment  of  tarW.  and  for  other  jna- 
poees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Waye  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  M0EA5O: 
K.R.  10164.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  chM-girig 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasta  in  private  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign 
Conunexce. 

By  Mr.  MOeS: 

R.  R.  10165.  A  bill  to  autboclaa  the  etm- 
yeyance  of  certain  real  pwiparty  of  tbe  United 
States  to  tbe  County  of  flacvaoscmo.  Caltr  • 
to  Um  Cookaalttce  on  Armed  Bawlcea. 
^  Mr.  BBUFOSO): 

H.  R.  10166.  A  bin  to  extend  and  liberaHae 
the  direct  home-loan  program  for  veterans, 
to  extend  tbe  guaranteed  home-loan  pro- 
gram, to  provide  special  asstetanee  to  para- 
P**S^g  vetemnannder  tbe  direct  home-loan 
program,  to  stimulate  the  making  of  Mnet 
farm-bonstng  loana,  and  for  other  puipueae. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflatrs. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTBW: 

H.  R.  10167.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agrlcnl- 
toral  Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlciirture. 

H.  B.  10168.  A  bm  to  enable  tbe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  cotton  acreage  from 
tlie  acreage  reserve  for  the  1958  crop  year,  to 
establish  a  substitute  for  tbe  acreage  reserve 
program  for  cotton,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.10iao.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Agrtenl- 
tvuad  Act  ot  1M»  to  provide  Xos  price  snp- 
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p«t  a*  parity  lor  the  first  3.500  'bushels  of 
wheat  produced  on  each  farm;  tq  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 

H.  R.  10170.  A  biU  to  amend  titlfe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remote  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amoimt  of  outside  Income 
^*cfc  an  IndiTldtKtl  may  earn  I  while  re- 
etMag  beneflu  tberemder;  to  jthe  Cdn- 
■Bittaa  on  Ways  and  Mrans 

By  BIr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiinar 

B.  B.  10171.  A  bill  to  amend  titid  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  term  retention  con 
tracts  for  Reserve  officers;  to  the  ^oountttca 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BUCKIfY: 

H.  R.  10172.  A  blU  to  provide  f<Jr  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  conuuissioi 
tttorftles  created  by  the  act  of  C 
the  appointment  of  members  the 
f*r  ci  f imctiims,  and  for  other  p 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

B.  R.  10173.  A  bill  to  provide  for  jthe  trans- 
fer of  title  to  certain  land  at  Sa^id  Island. 
T.  H..  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  (On  Armed 
Services. 

By  Bfr.  CRBTELLA: 
B.  R  10174  A  bin  to  amend  th»  Lanham 
Act  to  provide  a  preference  in  thd  purchase 
of  housing  thereunder  to  tbe  widdm  at  vet- 
erans;  to  the  Committee  on  »>*frng  and 
Currency.  i 

By  Mr  DOOLET: 
B.R.  10175  A  btll  to  provide  f*r  posting 
infonnatlon  in  post  offices  with  respect  to 
nglatrattoii  and  voting,  and  for  dther  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oonmittca  on  Poat  DfBca  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
H.  R.  10176.  A  blU  to  amend  tlie  Poultry 
Producte  Inspection  Act  to  clearly  authoriae 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Waive  the 
requirements  of  section  10  theriof  under 
sucb  conditions  and  to  svcb  »»tent  as  be 
may  prescribe  in  connection  wlth^speetion 
\inder  tbe  act  prior  to  January  iT I960;  to 
tba  Committee  on  Agricoltura. 
By  Mr.  LANS: 
B  B.  10177.  A  blU  to  create  a  pr#sum|Hiop 
tbat  certain  Invatmient  of  bcaltb  fcansed  by 
bypertcnsion  or  heart  dlseaae  of  a  fsdsna  or 
District  of  CotmnbU  employee  Is  idcorrcd  In 
^'^g  «*  thrty  lor  purposes  of  certin  r«tli«- 
Bent  and  dlsabiUty  eonpcnsatlatt  laws  or 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Poat  boee  «~* 
CtvttServiea.  ; 

By  Mr  MtitXmoUGH:  1 

B.  R.  10178.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tocatkmal 
RehabfUtatfott  Act  to  prorWe  iddttkmal 
]Ped«wl  support  to  States  and  certain  non- 
goferumeutal  agencies  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  adequate  demonstration  piufiinuta 
for  tbe  vocational  rehabJlltatlon  of  the 
pbysieany  bandfeapped;  to  the  chnmfttee 
on  Ettncatlon  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10179.  A  bm  to  protect  thi  right  of 
the  Mind  to  self -expression  throng  !i  organl 
zatlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Com;  ilttee  on 
Bcfucatfon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  8IKES: 

H.  R.  10180.  A  bm  to  amend  the  .— „ 

Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  incourage 
the    training    of    additional    engineers    and 
scientists  and  the  expansion  of  fasllltles  foe 
engineering  and  science  education  by  pro- 
viding scholarships  and  fellowships  for  en- 
gineering and  science  students;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cbmmerce. 
By  Mr.  ALEXAMDER: 
H.  J.  Res.  506.  Joint  reac^utlon  to  designate 
the  Ist  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyal^ 
Dap:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AMFDSO: 
H.  J.  Res.  607.  Joint  resolution  to  lestaUiSh 
tba  ¥stra«ano-Hudson-a«ttnp*abircddp«». 
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Han  caomanheioB;  to  the  CDn^mttce  on  tba 

Judiciary. 

ByMi-.BOTLFr 

B.  J.  Res.  608.  JolTrt  resofntWn  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  ^cond  Sanday 
In  January  each  year  as  Hatlonsi  Family  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Bfr.  TELLER:  i 

H.  J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  invtte  the  Istates  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  coimtrles  (to  participate 
in  the  S:x»nd  Annua!  United  States  World 
T^ade  Fair  to  be  hchf  In  Weif  York  K  t 
from  May  7  to  May  17.  1998;  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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au-*  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RfifiOLUTIONS 

Under  clame  1  of  nile  kxEI.  prtrate 

WHS  and  resoftrttons  were  Iniroduced  and 

severally  referred  as  followst 

By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

B.  R.  10147.  A  bill  to  permit  Boa.  FasacM 

K.  Waltzx.  Member  of  CongreW  aatborte»> 

tkm  to  accept  tba  award  of  $osa  of 

■Sander  of  tbe  Order  of 

ferred  upon  him  by  Has  Ms^r^tj  tba 
•f  the  lietbcriands. 

By  Mr,  BAIIXY: 
B.B.  lOlAl.  A  WU  for  tba  ^^Ott  of  ^_^ 
Drina    Staovcfc    and    Vlncsnte     (Ttacent) 
atnoveie;  to  tba  Cianntttaa  oaTklM  Judtctary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLVTr  I 

B  R.  10189.  A  bin  for  the  r^ffef  of  Bwry 
(«wl>  GoMenberg  (8pondcr);|to  the  Oora- 
■ilttaa  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURBS  at  Fbwirlll 
B.  R.  10188.  A  bm  for  the  *eBef  of  lbs. 
Soraiko  Igawa  IfcRDura;  to  t^  Cbmmlttea 
«m  tbe  Ju<llciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
R  R.  10184.  A  bm   for  the  |t«nef  of  fU 
Ylng  Chan  (Chin);  to  the  Comlnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLT  (by  reqv 
H.  R.  10185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zslgmond  Balla  and  daughter  Julia-  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlcis 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.  R.  lOiaa.  A   biU  for   tba  ,^ 
Liblszewskl;  to  tba  Conuxkittea  dn 
ary.  J 

H.  R.  10187.  A  bra  for  the  relief  of  Renata 
PalWewlcB;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSABOr 

H.  R.  10188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alex- 
ander Hahn  and  Suzanne  Hahn   to  the  Com- 
mittee OB  tba  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

R.R.  10189.  A  bin  for  the  rel^  of  kOzm- 
antla    Andrtkopoukms    (PappM>    Papa  vast- 
boo;  to  tbe  Cosnadttea  on  tba  ktacMctvy. 
By  Mr.  8IBK:  f 

B R^OlM.  A totnidr tha icuJr cT Asllgfeen 
and  Hagop  Tozlian;  to  the  Cbmmittea  on 
tba  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THCMfSOM  of  Wi 

H.  R.  10191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jack 
McGlllivray  Tsdfcrd;  to  the  Committee  on 


National     "^®  Judiciary. 


PKrmoNs.  Fr< 
Under  ciatise  l  of  rule : 

861.  Mr.  SMITH  of  Wlsconslri  presented  a 
pettttoo  adopted  unanimously  <^  the  amnial 
■»«*t4ng  of  tba  Metal  Trswtlngl  Svtttute  in 
Chicago  on  November  3.  1957.  statlM  tba 
PoaUion  and  attUada  of  tbe  indliskry  and  its 
anxiety  to  cooperate  and  be  c^  sarvice  in 
any  activity  in  keeping  with  the  skins  and 
facflltfes  of  Hs  members,  which  was  referred 
to  tba  Consomtee  oa  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. ^ 
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AMref  8  by  Shemaa  Adas* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  IL  SIHIPSON 

OF  R,l«  US  I  LVASriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21, 19 Si 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  address: 

Representative  Ricrasd  M.  Smrsow,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Congressional  cam- 
paign conunittee.  today  urged  tbe  American 
people  to  read  carefully  tbe  text  of  a  speech 
by  Sherman  Adams,  Assistant  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent. If  they  want  to  keep  the  record  straight 
on  tbe  differenee  between  tba  Democrat  and 
Republican  Parties. 

The  Pennsylvania  RepuUlean  said  that  of 
an  the  "good  rpeecbes  delivered  at  Republi- 
can fund-raising  dinners,  the  night  of  Jan- 
nary  30,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  Is  eloasst 
to  the  hearte  of  Republicans. 

"It  was  a  fighting  Republican  speech,  and 
It  set  the  record  straight  on  )ust  vrhere  the 
blame  Ues  for  the  sorry  mess  this  Nation 
was  In  when  Republicans  took  over  In  1B5S. 

"Mr.  Adams  dtes  ebapter  and  verse  where 
Democrate  failed  the  Nation  In  building  a 
modem  military  defense.  His  proof  is  Irref- 
uteble  and  sbould  be  required  reading  for 
tba  chairman  at  tbe  Dsmoerat  National 
Committee  and  his  steble  of  polltlca]  orators 
In  Congress  and  elsawbere  who  bsve  been  so 
glib  of  late  In  gloastng  ov«r  tbe  facto  of  our 
security. 

~I  oonunend  Mr  Adams  for  bis  courage  and 
tntelllgence  in  helping  tbe  RepubUcan  Party 
set  tbe  record  stralgbt.  I  am  sure  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  will  alao.** 

Tkxr  or  Aodkess  bt  Sbxeman   Aoaics,  tbi 

ASSTSTAWT  TO  TWE   PSESroENT.   DEUVaSXD   AT 

THx  Minnesota  UNrnn  Refttbljc.^n  EUnner. 

Leamington   Horn-,   Minneapolis.   Minn., 

MowBAT  mmame,  Jakuast  30,  19S8 

Fellow  Republicans,  before  I  say  I  am  glad 
to  be  here,  I  had  better  explain  something. 

For  a  New  Hampshire  man  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  being  at  home,  as  far  away  as  this. 
reminds  me  that  we  used  to  think  of  Mlnne- 
soU  as  a  pretty  wild  and  woolly  country. 
When  I  was  a  Iwy.  the  travel  of  an  average 
American  cltlaen  wss  300  miles  a  year.  So. 
setting  out  for  Minnesota  was  a  pretty  fool- 
hardy venture,  and  nobody  ever  ezi>ected  to 
see  the  traveler  again. 

Well,  times  have  changed,  and  you  In 
Minnesota  and  we  of  New  England  have  come 
to  adopt  a  more  neighborly  point  of  view. 
Of  course  we  in  New  England  celebrated  our 
centennials  long  ago.  before  any  of  us  were 
bom.  Although  centennials  with  us  are  now 
celebrations  of  the  Johnny-come-latelles.  we 
nevertheless  wholeheartedly  share  your  pride 
In  the  achievement  of  the  first  100  years 
of  your  great  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  fact  Is.  you  Mlnnesotans  are  our  kind 
of  people. 

As  a  onetime  woodsman,  I  get  a  Paul 
Bunyan  kind  of  eest  when  I  recall  from  child- 
hood that  this  region  was  covered  with  tower- 
ing timber  and.  In  lumber  prodtictlon,  led 
an  but  two  Stetes  in  the  Union. 

So  a  woodsman  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  senses  kindred  spirits  and  com- 
mon values  here.  That's  also  why.  perhaps, 
as  I  contemplate  Minnesota  of  today  and  of 
earlier  years,  there  comes  to  mind  the  defiant 

av «e 


arotda  ot  my  own  State's  motto— "Uve  free  or 
die."  That  resolute  attitude  accords  with 
your  traditions  as  well  as  mine. 

8o  by  our  own  restrained  self -appraisal,  we 
can  agree  that  grit,  character,  and  strength 
characterize  the  people  of  our  two  States. 
Kow  I  also  must  grudgingly  concede  that 
these  attributes  are  not  ours  alone.  They 
belong  as  well  to  others. 

Kow.  these  past  6  years  I  have  come  to 
know  a  remarkable  man.  Tbe  great  qualities 
I  have  mentioned,  and  many  otboa.  he  pos- 
sesses to  a  superUUve  degree.  Born  a  Teaan. 
be  was  raised  a  Kansan.  An  ardent  admirer 
of  Colorado  and  Georgia,  for  a  short  time  a 
Mew  Torker,  today  he  is  a  PennsyivaiUan. 
And  yet  this  man  really  belongs  to  every 
State  and  to  ail  our  people.  Beyond  that,  he 
is  beloved  throughout  tlie  world  »"d  is  a 
symbol  of  hope  to  all  mankind.  Though  not 
from  New  Hanxpabire.  nor  from  Minnesota. 
yet  tbe  grit,  character  and  strength  we  prise 
In  the  people  of  our  States  this  man  has 
aplenty — as  much  as  anyone  I  aq>ect  ever  to 
know. 

Tou  know  this  man  in  some  rcspecte  almost 
as  wall  as  I  do;  aa  leader  at  our  party,  as 
leader  of  our  Nation  and  literally  the  leader 
of  the  Free  World — our  great  President, 
Dwight  D.  Blsanbower. 

A  few  thoughte  about  him  I  would  like  to 
share  with  yon  this  evening. 

Because  of  recent  miracles  ot  *rimn  *"<1 
technology,  we  live  in  tbe  most  dangerous, 
yet  most  promising,  period  of  sll  the  ages. 
In  such  a  period  our  President  means  more 
to  all  of  us  than  po'haps  we  realize. 

This  question  will  help  make  my  meaning 
clear. 

Wbat  la  It  tbat  wc  tbe  people  want  most  of 
all? 

BunHf,  foremost  In  all  of  us  Is  one  deep 
yearning:  above  aU  else,  we  want  a  lasting 
peace.  Wa  want  an  end  to  tbe  tensions, 
suspletons  and  hatreds  in  tbe  world. 
Coupled  with  this  we  want  the  arms  race 
stO|q>ed.  We  want  to  turn  to  the  betterment 
at  all  mankind  the  genius  and  vast  wealth 
being  consumed  in  ever  greater  amounts  by 
devices  of  death  and  destruction. 

This  longing  for  peace  relataa  dirsetly  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

For  In  matters  of  peace  and  war,  no  other 
man  In  our  time  has  tbe  rich  experience,  the 
vrise  understanding  that  be  has.  Nor  bas 
any  other  socb  confidence  and  respect  of 
world  leaders  or  hia  unshakable  determina- 
tion to  build  an  endinlng  peace. 

So  It  la  tbat  no  other  man  in  our  time  Is  as 
likely  as  he  is  to  achieve  a  genuine  pe«oe. 

Nor  is  any  other  as  likely  to  save  humanity 
from  tbe  hcdoesust  of  nuclear  war. 

Vor  such  s  leader  to  guide  us  and  the  Ftee 
World  In  such  s  time,  all  of  us  should  be 
profoundly  thankful. 

And  next  to  peace,  what  do  we  want  the 
most? 

The  ansvrer.  I  believe,  is  strength. 

We  want  military  strength.  We  use  It  to 
keep  peace  while  we  build  the  peace. 

We  want  economic  strength.  We  need  it 
to  stey  militarily  strong.  We  need  It  to  gen- 
erate new  opportunity  for  those  who  come 
after  us. 

We  want  spiritual  and  OKiral  strength. 
This  we  need  to  maLntain  our  will,  our 
self-reliance,  oxir  confident  enterprise  on 
wbicb  economic  vigor  and  growtb  depend. 


Military  strength:  Who  above  all  others  in 
America  today  can  best  marshal  that 
strength.  Is  best  equipped  to  direct  ft.  end 
least  likely  to  let  petty  considerations  un- 
balance and  erode  it  away? 


Again,  our  President — one  of  the  great 
military  captains  of  all  history. 

Now,  here,  I  have  a  few  parenthetical 
observatloas. 

Nowadays,  back  in  Washington,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  but  that  some  annchair  strata- 
gist  intones  doom  for  America.  Nor  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  but  tbat  some  poUticai  sooth- 
sayer first  proclaims,  then  bemoans,  Amer- 
ican weakness.  Disaster  U  too  mild  a  word 
to  describe  our  pitiful  plight. 

There  is  an  interesting  aspect  to  thta.  In 
large  measure  this  professianal  sbudderlng 
comes  from  those  wiioae  attitude  about  de- 
fense has  been  dictated  by  prtHt'fUl  ao^adi- 
ency. 

Now  I  realise  tbat  tbe  predicament  of  our 
poUtlcal  opposition  calls  for  sympathy. 
Tbey  are  driven  unmercifully  to  find  a  polit- 
ical paste  tbat  will  bind  together  their  party 
or  tbe  North  and  their  party  of  tbe  South 
to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  oom> 
mon  goala. 

But.  even  so.  they  ought  to  knew  better 
than  to  keep  on  politicking  with  national 
defense.  As  a  mstter  of  fact,  they  ought 
to  be  called  strictly  to  account  by  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  for  n^ng  this  subject  aa  party 
glue. 

ni  say  simply  this:  We  Republicans  greet 
the  opposition  on  this  battlencdd  with  as 
much  anticipation  as  on  any  other  tbey  can 
conjure  up. 

In  such  a  contest,  we  have  abundant  am- 
munition. 

We  do  not  need  to  bring  up  tbe  military 
catastrophe  of  Pearl  Harbor  nor  the  scien- 
tific catastrophe  of  losing  our  ^t^w'f  se- 
crete. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  dwell  on  policies  that 
led  to  the  Red  invasion  of  Korea,  nor  the 
plight  of  our  defenses  when  the  Invasion 
began,  nor  the  handcuffs  put  upon  our  con- 
duct of  that  vrar.  We  need  not  even  refer 
to  the  tragic  loss  of  China,  nor  the  sur- 
render of  poaltlons  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

We  can  also  ignore  at  tbe  moment  tbe 
wasteful  and  crippling  defense  planning  be- 
tween World  War  n  and  tba  ftdlowing  war 
they  couldn't  «mL 

EUght  now.  checking  back  only  a  year  Is 
enough. 

Last  year  tbe  President  propoeed  $08^ 
bUhoo  for  defense.  The  oppotttiosi  spon- 
aored  a  $3.5  billion  cut.  Too  much  for  tbe 
military  they  said. 

Now  off  they  rldwehet  again.  Tbe  Presl- 
denfS  defense  budget  this  yew  U  about 
039.6  bUllon.  That's  93^  MlUon  mors  than 
the  oppoaltloo  waa  wllUng  to  grant  last 
year.  Tet  many  at  tbein  are  now  wbooptng 
It  up  for  more.  Ttieir  cry  indicates  a  no 
more  objective  appraisal  of  our  def enss  nneOs 
than  their  cry  0  months  ago  to  Maah  satal- 
llte,  researdi  and  devak^naant,  aulSBila,  and 
other  defense  programs 

As  for  missiles,  sputniks,  space  eontrol  and 
the  like,  I  remind  you  of  a  significant  fact: 

Not  until  1963 — the  last  year  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  admlnistrstlon — did  our 
country  start  spending  even  as  nttle  as  a 
million  dollars  on  long-range  ballistic  mla- 
slles.  Today.  6  years  later,  we  spend  over 
a  thousand  times  as  mucb.  Ctanpiaoency? 
Maybe  so — but  whose?  Penny-plncblng  in 
defense?  Maybe  but  wboae?  Failure  to  act 
In  time  to  aasure  tba  Nstlon's  sa'^etyt  Pv- 
haps.    But  whose  failure  was  it9 

I  have  another  fact  or  two. 

Vrotn  World  War  II  until  1959,  our  coun- 
try's long-range  ballistic  missile  program  was 
as  d?ad  as  the  proverbial  dodo.  Meanv.hlle, 
the  Sovleto  were  going  fuU  speed  ahead.    In 
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thoM  8  critical  postwar  years  our  OoTam- 
ment  spent  only  $3^  million  on  tbese  weap- 
ons. "M"  for  millions.  Tliat,  my  Mends, 
averages  out  to  about  $487,000  a  year.  In 
only  a  years  of  ttw  same  period  tbe  previous 
administration  spent  $80  minion  for  peanuts. 
That's  60  times  more  for  peanuts  than  for 
long-range  missiles. 

Now,  1953  was  the  first  postwar  year  that 
the  opposition  was  relieved  of  Its  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  so  it  coxild  devote  its 
full  energies  to  its  real  talent — Just  talking. 
At  long  last,  the  long-range  mlssUe  program 
was  taken  out  of  the  deep-freese  where  Pres- 
ident Bsenhower  foiind  it.  He  put  life  into 
it.  He  txirned  it  quickly  Into  a  herculean 
effort. 

From  the  $437,000  a  year  average  from  1945 
to  1963,  the  long-range  missile  program  has 
Boomed  to  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That 
Is  2,000  times  as  much.  There  Is  no  com- 
placency in  that  kind  of  action. 

Thor  and  Jupiter  are  1,600-mUe  missiles. 
Neither  one  existed  before  thla  Republican 
administration.  They  were  bom  a  years  ago. 
Yet  already  they  are  being  put  into  produc- 
tion. 

Atlas  is  a  5,000-mile  missile.  It  was  bom 
11  years  ago.  Now,  that  was  line.  That 
action  in  1946  showed  vision.  Imagination 
and  foresight.  It  should  have  put  America 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  long-range  rocketry 
and  sputniks  as  wen.  But  there  was  Jiist 
one  trouble.  In  1949,  after  having  put  up  a 
couple  of  mUllon  dollars  in  1946,  the  last 
administration  klUed  the  Atlas  program  to 
save  money.  President  Eisenhower  picked  it 
up.  He  gave  it  priority  over  all  else  in  the 
Defense  Establishment.  Today,  as  a  result, 
this  weapon  shows  tremendous  promise. 

Polaris  is  a  submarine-based  1,500-mile 
missile.  It  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  significant  weapons  in  America's  ar- 
senal. Polaris  was  t>orn  Just  over  a  year  ago. 
Its  development  is  racing  forward  as  fast  as 
scientists  and  engineers  can  make  it  go. 

Before  these  efforts  there  was,  in  respect  to 
these  missiles,  nothing— nothing,  that  is.  In 
our  ootmtry,  although  there  was  plenty  going 
on  in  Russia.     Today  the  whole  mIssUe  pro- 
gram is  mnnlng  into  flgiires  far  in  excess  of 
the  World  War  n  Manhattan  project  which 
developed  the  atomic  bomb.    Each  of  these 
new  weapons  has  been  advanced  at  tremen- 
HoxiB  speed  In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the 
8  years  irretrievably  lost  after  World  War  n. 
Meanwhile,  the  opposition  gyrates,  orates, 
and  berates  In  their  frenzy  to  find  a  remedy 
to  heal  up  their  sores  caused  by  the  contin- 
uing   combat    between    the    northern    and 
southern  wings.     I  concede  they  have  their 
liands  fxUl  trying  to  corral  Implacably  op- 
posed Democrats  under  one  political   roof.  ' 
Their  political  lasso,  evidently.  Is  a  headlong 
attack  in  the  area  of  their  most  dismal  per- 
formance.    So  today,  back  In  Washington,  we 
see  President  Elsenhower,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  his  various  assistants  being  dally 
charged  with  delaying  essential  defense  pro- 
grams and  with  letting  the  Communists  build 
up  a  terrible  threat  to  our  Nation's  safety 
while  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  relatively 
nothing.  ' 

I  suggest  this:  The  next  time  you  hear 
this  kind  of  political  buncombe.  Just  ask 
why  the  opposition  Ignored  long-range  mla- 
sUes  from  World  War  II  until  the  country 
passed  the  reins  of  government  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  1953. 

n 

Now,  let's  talk  a  minute  about  economic 
strength. 

I  want  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Presi- 
dent's January  9  state  of  the  Union  mee- 
Mgv.    He  said  this: 

"We  have  Just  concluded  another  pros- 
perous year.  Our  output  was  once  more  the 
greatest  in  the  Nation's  history.  In  the  lat- 
ter p«t  of  the  year,  some  decline  In  em- 
pioyMkit  and  output  oociirred.  foUowlng  the 
•xceptlonaUy  rapid  expansion  of  recent  years. 
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In  a  free  economy,  reflecting  as  It  does  the 
Independent  Judgments  of  mlllidns  of  peo- 
ple, growth  typically  moves  f^ward  un- 
evenly. But  the  basic  forces  of  igrowth  re- 
main tinimpalred.  There  are  sc^d  grounds 
for  confidence  that  economic  growth  will  be 
resumed  without  an  extended  Interruption." 

Last  week,  in  his  budget  mesaage  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  made  another  state- 
ment. , 

He  said  he  Is  determined  to '  adhere  to 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operations  of 
our  Oovernment — that  the  reinv^c»'ation  of 
our  Federal-State  system  is  stlD  a  prime 
element  in  his  program  for  America — and 
also  that  he  Intends  to  continue  raduclng  the 
national  debt  during  prosperous  periods. 

Th'3  President  then  called  upo«  the  Con- 
gress to  ciuiall,  revise,  or  ellmlnite  certain 
programs.  Some  programs  he  had  previously 
recommended  he  asked  be  defen*d.  These 
actions,  he  said,  would  hold  dowti  nonmlll- 
tary  spending  next  fiscal  year  an4  save  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  a  few  yearsi 

These  matters  I  mention  tonlrtit  for  this 
reason:  If  we  are  to  remain  economically 
strong  despite  heavily  increased  nillltary  ex- 
penditures, all  of  \u  must  insist  upon  strin- 
gent economy  in  the  nonmllitary  side  of  Oov- 
ernment. We  must  be  willing  to  forego  or 
hold  up  at  least  temporarily  varlolis  projects 
that  we  do  not  urgently  need  rlgUt  now. 
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All  right,  you  say,  that  makes 
do  it. 

But  getting  that  done  is  going 
monumental  chore,  I  assure  you. 

Already  Congressional  leaders  of!  the  oppo- 
sition have  announced  that  thfy  see  no 
need  for  deferring  politically  rewarding  pro- 
grams simply  to  keep  the  budget  balanced. 
This  chant  their  troops  have  takegi  up  and 
beUeve  me.  It  will  get  deafening  before  this 
session  of  Congress  goes  much  longer.  It's 
about  as  easy  to  make  water  mn  uphill  as 
It  la  to  get  a  Democrat  in  an  election  year 
to  bite  this  kind  of  a  bullet.  j 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  kre  many 
pubUc  figures  In  this  admlnUtritlon  and. 
Indeed,  among  the  people  of  Minnesota,  who 
can  detect  nothing  but  harm  |n  deficit 
financing,  a  steadily  growing  Fe<|eral  debt 
further  cheapening  of  the  curren<|y.  and  an 
ever-growing  Federal  Intrusion  liko  orlvate 
and  local  affairs.  y  i^ivine 

These  Issues  are  among  the  rial  battle 
unes  this  election  year.  For.  as  the  Ameri- 
can voter  comes  to  understand  the  record  of 
the  opposition's  delinquencies  in  national 
defense.  especlaUy  in  missiles  and  rockets 
you  can  be  sure  that  our  opponents  will  try 
tjnce  more  to  sell  their  old  gloom  |md  doom 
psychology  and  will  paint  with  a  bsoad  black 
brush  the  most  dismal  pictvire  tiey  think 
they  can  get  away  with.  T 

Look  out  for  this  kind  of  an  Argument 
which.  If  you  listen  closely,  you  ci  already 
hear.  "An  unbalanced  budgets  hurts  no  one. 
A  little  inflation  helps  the  economy.  Any- 
way, America's  domestic  needs  are  so  critical 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  do  more 
and  more,  not  less  and  less  as  the  President 
has  proposed."  F 

This  attitude  Is  not  new.  We  iXve  faced 
it  for  5  years.  HappUy.  for  the  fiiit  2  years 
we  had  a  Republican  Congress  to  ^ork  with 
toward  common  executive-legislative  goals 
But,  for  the  following  3  years,  we  have  had 
Democrat  Congresses  to  work  with.  Many  of 
the  goals  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
b&ve  been  far  from  mutual  In  th|s  period 
This  coming  year  they  look  like  they  wlU 
be  more  divergent  than  ever.  Let  me  elve 
a  few  examples:  | 

PubUc  power:  The  oppoelUon  illl  fight 
for  more  Federal  development  of  power-  our 
party  generally  will  fight  to  encoiu-age'  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  private  enterprl»e  to  the 
gre^t  extent  consistent  with  tile  pubUc 


Public  hoTisIng:  The  opposftion  will  fight 
for  far  more  public  hoiuing  M  it  has  every 
year;  our  party  will  try  to  carry  forward 
gains  such  as  those  made  thepe  past  6  years 
through  private  effort — a  ptfrioA  In  which 
more  homes  have  been  built  and  bought 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Agriculture:  The  opposition  will  generally 
try  to  reestablish  Federal  regltnentation  and 
control  programs  that  have  never  worked  in 
aU  their  tragic  history  and  t^at  were  saved 
from  total  collapse  in  past  years  only  by 
three  national  disasters — the  terrible  drought 
of  the  late  1930's,  World  W$r  n,  and  the 
Korean  war.  Oxir  party  will  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  build  farm  programs  ijhat  don't  have 
to  depend  upon  disaster  to  m^ke  them  work. 
We  will  keep  on  trying  to  free  farm  people 
from  Federal  domination,  to  encourage  a 
return  to  growing  crops  for  markets  instead 
of  for  Government  storage,  aild  to  build  for 
the  time  when  efficiency  and  competition 
will  again  govern  the  farm  |  economy.  As 
part  of  this  maneuver,  the  Opposition  will 
continue  to  dodge  sane  an^irers  to  farm 
problems.  Instead,  they  will  keep  on  quee- 
tlonlng  the  reputation  and  disparaging  the 
motives  of  every  farm  spokesman  who  dares 
to  oppose  their  effort  to  tighten  the  Federal 
grip  on  farm  people.  , 

Labor:  The  opposition  wUl;  if  they  can. 
block  efforts  to  protect  union)  workers  from 
excesses  of  their  own  leaders,  and  will  pre- 
vent, if  they  can.  any  accomplishment  In 
protecting  workers'  pension  f\|nds. 

As  this  session  of  Congress  proceeds,  divi- 
sions such  as  these  wiU  take  place  every  day 
all  up  and  down  the  line.  You  will  see  these 
differences  in  veterans'  affaias,  in  natural 
resources  measiu-es.  in  Federal  aid  to  Stat* 
and  local  governments,  in  airtoort  and  hos- 
pital construction,  in  Fedei^  credit  pro- 
grams, in  tbe  pay  of  OovemmOnt  employees, 
and  on  and  on.  ] 

Remember  this  passage  in  t^  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message : 

"After  all,  it  is  no  good  demanding  sacri- 
fice in  general  terms  one  day,  and  the  next 
day,  for  local  reasons,  opposing  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  imneeded  Federal  facility. 

"It  Is  pointless  to  condemn  Ifederal  spend- 
ing in  general,  and  the  next  moment  con- 
demn Just  as  strongly  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  particular  Federal  grant  that  touches 
one's  own  interest."  I 

Which  takes  me  now  to  ttU  major  point 
I  want  to  stress  tonight— the  supreme  im- 
portance of  doing  all  we  can  to  elect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  this  year. 

Here  in  Minnesota  you  have  done  well  In 
providing  for  the  country  and  our  RepubU- 
can  cause  Members  of  the  (fongress  who 
stand  for  sound  principles  of  government. 
These  men  I  count  as  warm  pei^nal  friends 
I  know  them  weU.  for  I  served  with  them 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  respect  them  highly: 
?\^'^^^'  *^**^  Ajtoxmon.  Slid  the  pride 
of  Minneapolis.  Watxtt  Juno.  lEach  one  of 
them  I  salute. 

I  had  expected  to  see  anothe^  close  friend 
here  tonight— Auggle  Andres^n.  WeU  I 
know  of  the  esteem  In  which  h«  was  held  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  sudden  passing  was 
a  shock  to  all  of  us.  When  AMggle  Andre- 
sen  left  this  life.  America  lost  I  eplendid 
gentleman,  a  fine  pubUc  serfant.  and  a 
warmly  beloved  political  leadwl  And  every 
one  of  us  lost  a  respected  frtefad. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  anoiher  Member 
or  the  Congress  whose  friendship  I  have 
prized  fOT  many  years.  United  ptates  Sena- 
tor. Ed  Thtx.  r 

Ed  has  many  great  qualities:  he  Is  inde- 
pendent—he is  thoughtful— he  Is  frank  and 

m-^^K*"\r,*'*  ^  ^o»>o<ly'«  captlye  or  spokes- 
man—he belongs  to  every  cltlis^  of  Minne- 
sota^ He  stands  for  the  prln^plas  of  our 
party  In  a  traditional  sense.  Hi  aooeoti  the 
responsibilities  of  our  party  lX^«  ^ 
squarely  to  problems   we  f acel  toS^   Jta 


Washington  I  have  come  to  know  the  rmp^et 
and  affection  In  which  he  is  held  all  over  your 
great  State.  I  know  you  will  see  that  his 
able  service  is  continued  for  years  to  come. 
I  want  also  to  pay  my  req>ects  to  your 
mayor — Kenneth  Peterson.  I  wish  every  R»- 
publican  candidate  could  duplicate  the  ac- 
eompllshment  which  he  made  last  year.  My 
congratulations  to  him  for  his  personal  vic- 
tory and  the  example  he  has  set  for  all  of 
us. 

My  friends,  the  discussion  we  have  had 
adds  up  about  like  this:  For  a  solid,  strong 
defense  program;  for  steadiness  in  foreign 
affairs;  for  sound  handling  of  the  Nation's 
fiscal  problems;  for  policies  at  home  and 
abroad  that  will  preserve  for  our  children 
the  freedom  and  opportunities  that  we  have 
known;  for  a  Government  efficiently  driving 
toward   spe<^fle  goals    Instead   of   frittering 

away  Its  efforts  In  endless  ptutlsan  strife 

for  these  goals  our  country  needs  a  Republi- 
can Congress  from  1958  to  1960.  Nor  do  I 
need  point  out  to  this  audience  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  Republican  Congress  as  we 
prepare  for  the  tough  political  grapple  sure 
to  come  in  I960. 

Every  one  of  3rou  here,  by  your  participa- 
tion In  this  occasion,  signifies  to  me  that  you 
are  determined  to  do  your  part. 

What  we  need  now  to  do  Is  to  keep  on 

to  keep  at  It — and  enlist  In  otir  cause  every 
person  we  can  to  help  make  this  year  1958 
the  finest  Republican  year  we  have  t^^yi 
since  1952. 

▼ 
And  now  I  want  to  revert  briefly  to  tbe 
other  element  of  our  strength  I  mentioned 
earlier.  1  refer  to  our  moral  and  spiritual 
strength  from  which  our  other  goals  and 
values  are  all  derived. 

Our  President  has  spoken  frankly  about 
the  dangers  facing  our  Nation.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  brutal  tyranny.  It  is  capable 
of  deeds  more  Inhuman  than  any  evil  force 
has  ever  contemplated  In  history.  Unprin- 
cipled, athelstfe,  regimented,  its  progress  U 
Impelled  by  human  sUvery  and  brute  force. 
Utterly  contemptuous  of  human  life  and  dig- 
nity. Its  pawns  are  wantonly  thrown  Into 
its  striiggle  to  make  Itself  master  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  Communist  system,  subverting 
modem  science  and  technology  to  Its  own 
sinister  purposes,  increasingly  threatens  our 
national  survival.  Day  by  day,  night  by 
night,  for  longer  than  we  can  foresee,  we 
must  stand  alert  and  poised,  ever  ready  to 
counter  this  deadly  menace— as  ready,  as 
courageous,  as  resolute  as  our  mlnutemen 
and  frontiersmen  were  in  years  long  since 
passed  into  history. 

In  this  fateful  straggle  our  physical  re- 
sources, we  know,  are  equal  to  the  threat. 
We  know  our  skills.  Ingenuity,  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  are  also  equal  to  the  threat. 
I  say.  however,  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
that  an  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  stand 
for  wiu  surely  be  swept  away  unless  the 
moral  and  spiritual  fiber  of  America  Is  also 
kept  equal  to  the  stem  trials  that  our  genera- 
tion and  thoee  to  foUow  will  have  to  face. 
These  qualities  of  the  splrit^-iron  de- 
termination, raw  coiirage.  perseverance  In 
the  face  of  obstacles.  Initiative,  the  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  and  to  stand  on  one's 
own  feet,  free  and  unafraid — theee  qualities, 
I  say.  are  the  very  essence  of  our  real 
•trength  and  worth  as  a  Natton.  These  at- 
tributes of  our  naUonal  character  surging 
through  our  free  competitive  society  are  as 
Indispensable  to  victory  as  our  military 
might.  In  this  long  struggle  before  us.  we 
must  be  ever  watchful,  as  we  mind  our  ma- 
terial defenses,  lest  we,  through  paternalis- 
tic governmental  practices,  sap  this  strength 
and  reaolutkm  on  which  all  else  depends. 

Finally,  my  friends,  in  so  speaking  of  ttM 
foundations  of  our  UberUes,  I  remind  you  of 
the  eloquent  words  <a  a  very  wise  French- 
man who  vlalted  our  land  long  ago.  Pa- 
tiently he  sought  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
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our  Nation  and  our  people.    He  searched  our 
flelds  and  forests,  our  mines  and  commerce 
oxxr  Congress  and  our  Constitution,  and  he 
found  not  the  source  of  America's  greatness 

^t  after  completion  of  his  search  he  said  • 

"Not  until  I  went  Into  the  churches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  flame  with 
righteousness  did  I  understand  the  secret 
of  her  genius  and  power. 

"America  Is  great  because  America  is 
good — and  If  America  ever  ceases  to  be 
good— America  will  cease  to  be  great." 

That  vision  must  always  be  vivid — always 
shining  before  our  eyes.  Then  we  shall  al- 
ways keep  lofty  the  Ideals  and  high  pur- 
poses to  which  this  Nation  was  long  ago  ded- 
icated—by the  Minnesota  fronUersman.  by 
the  mlnuteman  at  Concord,  and  by  aU  those 
forebears  whom  we  think  back  to  at  centen- 
nials. 


Aato  Crash  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  unuAMs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  January  21.  19SS 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Traffic 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of 
which  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
KEmrrtH  Robskis,  of  Ainhnmn  jg  chair- 
man. 

The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property 
on  the  Nation's  highways  is  a  subject 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  and  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes.  All 
of  us  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  leg- 
islate virtue  and,  also,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  pass  laws  that  will  eliminate 
this  terrific  and  sad  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  can  be  focused  on 
this  important  problem  and,  also,  on  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  various 
groups  to  assist  in  working  toward  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem. 

In  November,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
represent  our  subcommittee  at  Holloman 
Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico  where 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  the  au- 
tomobile crash  research  program,  so  ably 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Col. 
John  P.  Stapp,  Chief,  Aero  Medical  Field 
Laboratory.  Colonel  Stapp  and  other 
volunteers  have  been  human  guinea 
pigs  in  this  experimental  crash-program 
work.  All  of  their  studies  are  made  on 
a  very  scientific  basis  and  their  findings 
have  been  invaluable  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  reducing  traffic  accidents 
and  traffic  injuries. 

Consequently,  it  was  a  shock  to  many 
of  us  when  we  learned  that  the  Air  Force 
was  considering  the  elimination  ot  funds 
to  support  further  automotive  crash 
research.  We  felt  that,  especially,  the 
aeromedical  problems  of  flight  at  very 
great  altitudes,  ia  well  as  the  same  ex- 
periments conducted  on  ground  level  as 
applied  to  automobiles  and  other  rapidly 
moving  vehicles,  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  our  studies. 

Later,  we  received  information  from 
the  Holloman  Air  Force  Base  advising 
us  that  the  Air  Force  had  decided  to 
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continue  this  rery  worthwhile  work.  I 
was  quite  pleased  to  know  that  this  ef- 
fort w£is  not  being  suspended. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
enclose  a  letter  which  was  written  by 
Colonel  Stapp.  the  fastest  man  on 
earth,  to  Chairman  Robests  expressing 
his  appreciation  for  the  interest  dis- 
played by  our  committee.  I  feel  that  all 
of  us  should  be  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Air  Force  for  their  very  wise  decision  to 
continue  this  project  which  may  mean 
the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  cajd, 
more  important,  the  saving  of  milHons 
of  lives: 

Aaao  McmcAL  FIklo  Labosatort. 

AF  lilSSn.E  DCVKLOPMCNT  CXNTBt. 

HouoiCAK  An  FOBcs  Bask.  n.  tfix, 

January  »,  l»Si. 
Tbe  Honorable  Ksmmxtb  A.  Robbts. 

Cliainnan,  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Traffic  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives,  Waahina- 
ton.  D.  C. 

Dea«  CoKTCKEssiCAir  RoBcsTB:  This  Is  to  let 
you  know  that  your  statement  in  your  letter 
of  November  37,  "As  yon  know.  I  feel  that 
your  basic  research  is  an  invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  future  safety  design  of  the 
automobile  and  I  would  be  regretful  If  the 
Air  Force  did  not  continue  iU  support  at  this 
program."  is  largely  responsible  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  status  of  the  car  crash  pro- 
gram by  the  Human  Factors  Office  of  Air 
Research  and  Development  Command  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  with  the  iee\ilt 
that  we  are  InitiaUng  a  full-scale  project  in 
this  area  and  should  be  able  to  carry  on 
adequately. 

I  want  to  expnm  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  help  given  by  your  Congressman  Beakeb 
and  your  committee  at  a  time  when  backing 
was  sorely  needed  to  keep  this  program  alive 
I  assure  you  that  it  wlU  be  carried  on  In  a 
manner  that  wlU  Justify  your  confidence 
and  that  the  results  win  continue  to  be 
manifested  In  Improved  safety  design  and 
safety  devices  In  vehicles  for  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civUians. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  yon  or 
your  oommittee.  please  consider  me  at  your 
disposal. 

Tours  very  sincerely. 

JoHM  P.  Stapp. 
Colonel,  USAF  {MC), 
Chief,  Aero  Medical  Field  Laboratory 


OpposituNi  fo  Fropotal  for  CMBUaisf  db« 
Vckeraiu'  AdmiustratiM  WHk  tb« 
Social  Security  A  ilmtwif fr^fj^^n 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  HENDERSON 

or  <^ao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXRTAITVBS 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1SS8 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  petition  containing 
222  signatures.  This  petition  read  as 
follows: 

Hon.  JoBv  S.  HXNinasoir. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washirigton.  D.  C. 
Deak  Sa:  The  undersigned  petitioners  re- 
spectfully direct  your  attention  to  the  move- 
ment for  combining  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration with  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  wish  to  go  on  record  opposing  it. 
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Pleaa«  xue  your  Influence  to  defeat  such  leg- 
islation whlcb  would  be  distinctly  uoXalr  to 
veterans. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  petition  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place.  It 
contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible and  respected  citizens  of  Mor- 
gan County,  Ohio,  which  is  one  of  the 
counties  of  my  15th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  names  of  the  mayors  of  sev- 
eral of  the  villages  were  on  the  petition 
as  well  as  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  lead- 
ing merchants,  fanners,  laborers,  and 
businessmen. 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  the  petition  of 
a  pressure  group  or  an  organization  with 
narrowly  selfish  interests.  Rather,  I  re- 
gard It  as  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  the 
current  dlscusslong  In  many  quarters 
which  have  as  their  goal  the  dismantling 
of  existing  veterans'  programs.  Al- 
though there  is  no  legislation  of  this  kind 
pending  before  the  House  or  any  of  its 
committees,  I  view  the  prospect  of  such 
proposals  with  considerable  concern. 
Legislation  of  this  kizul  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans — particularly  those  whose 
ages  are  such  today  that  the  assistance 
provided  for  in  our  current  program  is 
genuinely  needed. 


The  40th  Annvertary  of  UkrainiaD 
ladependence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1958 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  independence  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  join  with  Americans  of  Ukrainian  an- 
cestry and  with  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere  in  commemorating  this  im- 
portant date  and  in  expressing  our  deep- 
est sympathy  for  the  present  plight  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  be- 
came one  of  the  first  victims  of  Commu- 
nist expansion  and  aggression  when  its 
sovereignty  and  independence  were  bru- 
tally crushed  in  1920.  In  spite  of  the 
long  years  of  enslavement,  however,  the 
people  of  Ukraine  have  preserved  their 
strong  national  feelings,  and  their  resist- 
ance to  communism  and  of  the  bloody 
persecution  which  they  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  Russia  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  our  age  of  tremendous  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  innovations,  our  ulti- 
mate weapon  In  the  struggle  with  com- 
munism is  man.  We  must  not  become 
blind  to  this  basic  truth.  The  himian 
desire  for  freedom  Is  more  potent  and 
more  explosive  than  any  scientific 
weapon.  It  will  survive  any  hardship, 
and  it  will  outlast  the  effect  of  any 
weapon  of  destruction. 

We  must  remember  this  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  of  Ukraine 
who  have  amply  demonstrated  their  un- 


daunted determination  to  regain  Inde- 
pendent national  status.  We  must  en- 
courage the  spirit  of  freeddm  which 
flames  in  their  hearts  by  pledging  our- 
selves anew  to  the  task  of  luildlng  a 
better  world  in  which  all  nations  may 
Uve  in  peace,  freedom,  and  Justice. 

This  is  our  goal  May  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  encourage  and  hearten  the 
people  of  Ukraine  and  the  peoples  of  the 
other  Communist-dominated  oations. 


Solviag  the  Fami  ProU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^IKS 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURQICK 


or   NOSTM    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENt'ATIVZS 

Tuesday,  January  21,  ikss 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speak*,  I  heard 
and  have  reread  the  President's  special 
message  on  the  farm  situatloni  He  out- 
lines nine  ways  to  tackle  thb  present 
situation  in  order  that  farmers  can  live 
on  their  lands.  This  message  reminds 
me  somewhat  of  Aesop's  fable  about  the 
cats.  One  cat  said  that  he  Mnew  only 
one  way  to  save  himself  from  dogs  and 
that  was  to  climb  a  tree  quickly  when  in 
danger  from  them.  The  other  cat  said 
he  had  nine  ways  of  getting  to  safety. 
At  that  juncture  some  dogs  came  along, 
and  the  first  cat  shinned  up  tne  nearest 
tree  and  was  safe.  The  cat  with  the  nine 
ways  of  avoiding  dogs  took  s^  long  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  which  ine  of  the 
nine  plans  he  would  select  that  he  was  an 
easy  prey  for  them. 

I  will  not  outline  all  the  nln  i  ways  by 
which  the  farm  people  are  to  be  saved, 
but  will  refer  to  a  few  in  parti(  ular,  and 
in  general  suggest  that  none  of  the  nine 
is  to  be  depended  upon  to  save  I  the  fam- 
ily-type farm  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, plan  8  says:  I 

We  should  shift  the  emphasis  tt  the  soU 
bank  away  from  short-term  acre^e  reserve, 
aiming  at  reducing  surplus  of  [particular 
crops  to  long-term  conservation  reserve  aimed 
at  overaU  production  adjustment.  This 
change  will  aid  fanners,  especlall*  the  low- 
income  farmer,  who  will.  If  he  deslaes,  be  bet 
ter  able  to  retire  his  entire  |arm  from 
production. 


That  Is  about  the  only  way  la  fanner 
under  this  projected  plan  can  come  out 
with  any  money — get  paid  for  sitting 
in  the  shade  and  have  the  Gc^emment 
hand  him  over  cash  for  doing*  nothing. 
I  wonder  if  the  President  has  any  idea 
how  many  farmers  will  take  thU  proposi- 
tion? I  wonder  if  he  knows  lk)w  much 
that  will  cost?  j 

Plan  2  seems  to  still  red  on  the 
sou  bank,  for  it  says:  | 

Allotments  for  certain  crops  ar4  likely  to 
be  reduced  even  further,  despite  growing  evi- 
dence that  acreage  restrictions  ihave  not 
brought  about  needed  adjustmentsJ 

A  thing  that  did  not  work  Is  to  be 
worked  further.  Will  that  solve^the  farm 
situation?  j 

Under  plan  1.  the  President  admits 
that  there  are  some  farmers  wh  o  cannot 
make  a  go  of  agriculture  ui  der  the 
present  plan,  or  the  plan  now  i  uggested 


by  the  President.  For  those  farmers  who 
wish  to  supplement  their  incomes — and 
there  are  millions  who  do^-the  Govern- 
ment, State,  and  municipal  governments 
are  going  to  provide  vocational  training 
schools  so  the  farmers  thus  affected  can 
learn  some  trade  other  than  farming. 
These  farmers  will  be  furnished  credit] 
and  the  result  will  be  that  the  fatal  day 
of  the  entire  collapse  of  the, farming  ven- 
ture will  be  stnmg  out  over  a  few  years 
and  involve  the  farmer  in  |a  debt  which 
he  cannot  repay.  i 

I  never  thought  we  woidd  c(mie  to  a 
time  when  farmers  must  |  quit  and  do 
something  else.  ! 

We  have  tinkered  with  this  farm  prob- 
lem ever  since  the  McNari-Haugen  bill 
wai  passed  by  Congress  ahd  vetoed  by 
two  Presidents,  and  nothing  has  beta 
settled.  The  present  plan  'has  In  It  the 
proposition  that  says  to  the  fanner,  "You 
cannot  make  a  living  on  a  farm,  so  go 

to  school  and  learn  somf  trade any 

trade  you  learn  wUl  be  better  than  try- 
ing to  farm  where  the  Oovemment  will 
not  let  you  plant  crops."      I 

The  suggested  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  Just  as  clear  as  mud.  and  when 
we  fix  up  the  nine  ways  he  has  in  mind  to 
"help"  the  farmers,  aU  this  fuss  about 
the  farm  problem  will  bi  ended  and 
farmers  will  be  prosperous,  bread  will  be 
back  to  6  cents  per  loaf,  aind  beefsteak 
20  cents  per  pound.  | 

I  am  afraid  another  Benson  dream  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Puesldent. 
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Verrazano-HadsoB-ChampIali  Celebration 


Co 


mmusioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REBflARKS 

OP 

HON.  VICTOR 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfeNTATIVES 


?  REMi 

LAN 


FUSO 


Tuesday.  January  2l\  1958 


Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speal^er.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Verrazano-Hudson-Champlain  Celebra- 
tion Commission.  The  puijpose  of  this 
Commission  shall  be  to  prepare  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration  in  1959  of  the 
435th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
New  York  harbor  by  Giova(nni  da  Ver- 
razano,  the  350th  anniversat7  of  the  ex- 
plorations of  the  Hudson  Rifer  by  Henry 
Hudson  and  the  discovefy  of  Lake 
Champlain  by  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Commission 
be  composed  of  11  memberi  as  follows: 
2  members  of  the  Senate,  2  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  |b  appointed 
by  the  President  upon  reco^nmendation 
of  the  Governor  of  New  Ydrk.  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  or 
his  representative.  None  ol  them  shall 
receive  a  salary  for  this  service.  An  ini- 
tial sum  of  $100,000  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  to  prepaj^  plans  for 
the  celebration  and  to  carry  Out  its  func- 
tions. [ 

Oov.  AvereU  Harriman,  o^  New  York, 
has  already  designated  a  ciVlc  commit- 
tee to  promote  this  celebifation.  with 
State  commissioner  of  commerce,  Ed- 


ward T.  Dickinson,  as  coordinator.  The 
plans  of  this  committee,  however,  call 
for  a  celebration  only  of  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  voyages  of  Hudson  and 
Champlain,  while  omitting  the  equally 
significant  discovery  of  Verrazano  85 
years  earlier.  Many  citizens  of  New 
York  feel  that  equal  homage  should  be 
paid  to  the  gallant  Italian  discoverer  of 
New  York  harbor  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

I  want  to  state  here  emphatically  that 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  accom- 
plishments of  Henry  Hudson  and  Samuel 
de  Champlain.  those  intrepid  explorers 
who  made  history  in  1609.  Hudson,  a 
Dutchman,  explored  one  of  the  country's 
most  important  rivers  which  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  development  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  by  his  dis- 
covery of  the  lake  bearing  his  name, 
similarly  contributed  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  area  of  northern  New 
York  and  Vermont. 

By  adding  the  name  of  Verrazano  to 
the  proposed  celebration,  we  shall  tix  no 
way  detract  from  the  achievements  of 
Hudson  and  Champlain.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  give  it  broader  scope  and 
add  to  it  another  illustrious  name  asso- 
ciated with  our  early  history.  By  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  ItaUan  explorer 
Verrazano  alongside  the  names  of 
the  Ehitchman  Hudson  and  the  French- 
man Champlain  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  history  from  the  dis- 
covery of  New  York  Harbor  up  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Champlain  Valley. 

The  Florentine  navigator  Verrazano 
discovered  the  harbor  of  New  York  in 
the  year  1524.  Thus,  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events 
in  American  history  when  Verrazano 
opened  the  great  portals  of  New  York 
Harbor  through  which  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  subsequently  destined  to  enter 
this  land  of  freedom  in  their  quest  for  a 
better  life  and  for  greater  opportunities. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  King  Fran- 
cis I  of  France.  Verrazano  was  commis- 
sioned as  pilot  of  the  100-ton  3 -masted 
caravel  named  La  Dauphine  in  honor  of 
the  King's  eldest  son.  The  vessel  set 
sail  in  search  of  the  blessed  land  of 
Cathay,  but  it  reached  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  then  proceeded 
northward  until  by  mid-April  of  1524 
it  sailed  into  New  York  Bay.  In  a  report 
to  the  King,  Verrazano  wrote  that  "we 
found  a  very  agreeable  site  located  within 
two  small  prominent  hills,  between  which 
flowed  to  the  sea  a  very  great  river, 
which  was  deep  within  the  mouth. "  This 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  area  between 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island,  in  the  area 
where  the  Hudson  River  enters  Upper 
New  York  Bay  and  empUes  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Such  is  the  Verrazano  story  in  brief. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1909.  at 
the  time  of  the  Hudson-Pulton  celebra- 
tion in  New  York,  a  statue  to  Verrazano 
was  unveiled  in  Battery  Park  at  the  Up 
of  Manhattan,  where  it  still  stands  to 
this  day.  it  might  also  be  noted  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Verrazano 's  maps 
Henry  Hudson's  later  exploration  of  the 
Hudson  River  might  have  been  delayed 
for  a  considerable  time.    Thus,  the  gate- 
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way  opened  by  Verrazano  435  years  ago 
assumed  not  only  commercial  and  other 
importance,  but  it  represents  the  great- 
ness that  is  America  and  the  symbol  of 
our  way  of  life. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
historical  achievement  of  Verrazano  by 
adding  his  name  to  the  proposed  cele- 
bration in  1959  in  New  York.  I  also  call 
upon  Governor  Harriman.  of  New  York, 
to  support  my  resolution  and  to  request 
his  committee  to  broaden  the  celebra- 
tion by  including  Verrazanos  name. 


Aacrica'f  Fitvt  In  Scknct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or   rSMNfTLVAIfU 
nt  THE  HOU8I  OF  RI3»RES«ITA'nV«8 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1958 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  speech  which  I 
made  concerning  America's  future  in 
science  before  the  Roving  Roundtable. 
Unitarian  Church.  Moorewood  and  Ells- 
worth Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1958. 
ITie  speech  follows: 

AiemmicA's  PtmniE  n»  Scixkcx 
(Address  by  Congressman  Eucot  J.  Holland) 

Remember  those  good  old  days — back  in 
early  October  1957? 

Those  days  when  complacency  reigned — 
and  the  "father  knows  best"  attitude  was 
being  broadcast  to  all  comers  ol  the  Nation 
from  Washington? 

And  then — the  "beeps"  of  sputnik  I  auto- 
matically rang  the  alarm  that  awakened  all 
America  with  a  Jolt — one  of  those  rude,  star- 
tling Jolts  that  caiise  a  slight  dizziness  when 
you  sit  up  quickly. 

We  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked  about — 
and  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  as  the 
doors  of  tomorrow  and  the  future  opened. 

We  knew  It  had  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  as  the  only  other  alternative  was  the 
destruction  of  civilization  as  we  had  known 
it  •   •   •  and  that  we  refuse  to  accept. 

Oevnlght  Jet  planes  became  a  thing  of  the 
past — and  satellites  and  space  stations 
did  not  sound  like  science  fiction  any 
longer  •  •  •. 

Outer  space  had  been  entered  and  soon  it 
would  be  conquered. 

To  some  of  us,  this  was  not  too  surprising 
for  we  had  been  trying  to  Inform  the  public 
and  prepare  them  for  this.  However,  when 
we  gave  the  facts  that  showed  the  advances 
which  had  been  made — and  were  being 
made — by  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  we  were 
accused  of  being  pro-Communist.  When 
we  tried  to  show  where  our  Nation  was  lag- 
ging •  •  •  we  were  said  to  be  spreading 
Communist  propaganda. 

Thanks  to  the  Sputniks  I  and  IT  America, 
and  her  people,  are  now  awake  and  aroused. 

Thanks  to  the  sputniks  we  are  now  mak- 
ing a  long  overdue  reappraisal  of  our  educa- 
tional system. 

Thanks  to  the  sputniks — we  are  reexamin- 
ing our  foreign  policy. 

Thanks  to  the  sputniks — we  have  finally 
realized  that  what  this  country  needs  are 
more    eggheads,    and    less    fatheads. 

That  science  Is  going  to  control  oxir  fu- 
ture is  no  longer  news,  and  that  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  engineers  and  scientists  in 
America  today  cannot  be  denied. 


There  are  three  compelling  reasons  for 
increasing  our  supply  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. 

First,  and  most  important,  to  meet  the 
demands   of   the   domestic  economy. 

Second,  to  maintain  our  mlUtary  effeetlve- 
neas. 

Third,  to  tustain  our  policy  of  foreign 
assistance  for,  although  we  act  as  bimtan- 
Itarians  and  we  want  to  help  people  of  other 
lands,  there  u  also  a  selflsta  motive— mIX- 
protectlon. 

There  is  still  •  more  fundamental  rtason— 
for  whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  the 
release  of  nuclear  energy  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  what  has  already  been  named  "tlM 
•clentiflc  revolution." 

In  the  days  past  we  met  the  Industrlsl 
revolution— and  w#  conquered  It,  That 
period  was  prlmsrllj  an  sdsptivs  agt. 

From  now  on,  In  the  scientific  revolution 
we  will  have  a  truly  creative  ace. 

From  now  on — scientists  and  •nglaews 
will  replace  the  twhnldan,  the  craftsman 
and  the  production  worker.  In  fact  it  has 
already  started. 

You  no  doubt  saw  in  the  papers.  last  week, 
that  J.  *  L.  opened  their  new  plant  in 
Allqulppa.  There,  a  few  engineers  Upe  the 
machine — the  steel  slabs  are  put  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  operation  with  a  card  of 
instructions  on  the  slab— the  engineer  then 
tapes  the  machine  according  to  instructions— 
and  staru  the  mechanism  and  it  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  until  It  comes  out  at  the  de- 
sired thickness,  weight,  shape  and  ready  for 
shipping. 

The  tomorrows  we  have  been  reading  about 
for  the  last  few  years  have  now  become  to- 
day. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the  United 
SUtes  U  In  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  whole  tecluucal  manpower  field. 

Just  last  week,  nere  In  Pittsburgh.  Wil- 
liam Hearst,  Jr.,  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  one  grim  aim — and  that  is  to  surpass  us 
in  every  way.  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
seldom  been  in  accord  with  the  Hearst  views 
in  general,  but  what  he  said  in  ills  talk 
before  the  Golden  Triangle  Association  veri- 
fied what  I  had  said  early  In  1956  in  Con- 
gress. (No  doubt  that  is  the  reason  I  now 
agree  with  him.) 

He  said  that  Russia  is,  as  we  know,  ahead 
of  us  in  the  scientific  field — both  In  research 
and  production. 

They  have  had  Jet  planes,  carrying  70  or 
more  passengers.  In  operation  for  over  a 
year,  and  these  planes  are  Russian,  from  the 
drawing-board  beginning  to  the  roUlng  down 
the  runway  for  a  takeoff.  No  German  de- 
signer had  anything  to  do  with  them,  nor 
did  any  stolen  secrets.  And,  these  are  being 
vised  for  clvUlan  use,  not  Just  military. 

They  have  new  two-tone  automobiles  com- 
ing off  the  production  Une — Russian  from 
start  to  finish,  no  old  dies  from  the  United 
States  or  Britian  as  they  used  to  have. 

They  have  new  housing  developments  in 
Moscow — already  housing  400,000 — that  are 
the  latest  word — and  their  aim  is  to  have 
sufficient  housing  for  2  mimon. 

They  are  bending  every  effort  to  excel  in 
medicine,  the  arts,  miislc — ^indeed,  in  every 
line,  even  to  developing  athletes  for  the  1960 
Olympics. 

It  Is  clear  that  Russia  has  primarily  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological expansion,  and  we  know  that  her 
output  of  trained  men  and  women  in  en- 
gineering and  science  has  surpassed  that  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

These  accomplishments  are  a  cause  for 
anxiety — for,  not  <Mily  does  a  large  and  com- 
petent corps  of  technical  manpower  Increase 
Rxissla's  military  potential — ^It  gives  her  also 
an  economic  tool  which  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly Important  in  diplomacy. 
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AalataaM  to  Iht  wutortlopMl  eountrlM, 
•m  Mobnolonr,  rftttlng  tbdr  llrtaf  itMid- 

Mda,    ttSM    M*    fMIMlMIKBtt    pWt*    Of    thO 

AsMTloMi  fowlgn  peltof,  Mm  old  poiat  4 
pwofram.  TiMf  olao  or*  o  port  of  tte  flo- 
Tlot'i  foralgn  poUcf,  And,  with  th«  old  of 
tb«tr  toohalool  pocaonnol.  thair  tooebon. 
tb«lr  wlcntUtM.  •ngliiMn.  and  toehnlcUac. 
Ui«f  at*  aetlvalir  ■wlrtlng  «»m  of  tboM 
Aautral  countrtaa. 

The  paychologlcal  effect  on  tha  paoplaa  of 
thoaa  oouatrtaa  la  graot.  and  U  wlU  ba  a 
moat  Important  factor  in  our  own  future. 

liBt  ms  go  back  to  aarly  In  Uay  1956  wben 
Z  told  my  colleagues:  "The  Western  World 
Is  in  a  new  grave  kind  of  danger.  Tba  West 
bas  been  threatened  by  military  and  politi- 
cal domination  from  the  East,  but  never  be- 
fore has  It  faced  the  loss  or  its  leadership  in 
science  and  technology. 

"Today,  that  leadership  Is  In  greatest 
Jeopardy.  In  fact.  It  will  certainly  be  lost 
tinlesa  we  find  new  ways  to  meet  the  new 
and  dangerotifl  challenge  coming  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Today's  struggle  Is  no  mere  military 
•truggle.  limited  to  the  fields  of  Europe  or 
Asia  Minor.  This  is  a  military,  political,  eco- 
nomical, and  technological  race  between  two 
giants  of  the  entire  world — the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  key  to  that  race  Is  supremacy  in 
scientists  and  technological  manpower." 

I  made  this  statement  when  I  introduced 
the  Holland  bill  that  would  provide  echolar- 
Bhlps  for  future  engineers,  scientists,  and 
physicists;  asBiune  adequate  salaries  for 
teachers  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics. 
«nd  related  subjects  In  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges;  and  grant  subsidies 
for  the  engineering  schools,  enabling  them 
to  enlarge  their  graduate  school  and  research 
departments  and  further  the  education  of 
those  most  talented  so  that  tbey  might  be- 
come Doctors  of  Science. 

The  deans  of  the  ISO  accredited  engineer- 
ing schools  in  America,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdatlon,  were  consulted 
and  they  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Holland  bin. 

The  Holland  bill  remained  in  committee 
diiring  that  session  at  Congress — and  I  re- 
Introduced  It  in  January  1957.  There  were 
preliminary  hearings  held  in  March,  last 
year,  and  I  appeared  and  stated  : 

"Upon  authentic  information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  newsmen,  who  have  recently 
returned  from  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  most  dangeroiis  weapon  in  the  world — 
the  atheistic  scientific  trained  mmd — and 
ahe  baa  It  In  plentiful  supply. 

"This  Information  shotdd  cause  every 
American  to  shake  off  his  complacent  atti- 
tude and  face  the  stark  inevitable  truth 

that  the  Soviet  Union  lias  surpassed  this 
country  in  the  development  of  scientific 
manpower. 

"The  newsmen  further  reported  that 
'schools  and  colleges — not  jet  planes — ^not 
H-bombs — are  the  greatest  Russian  latent 
threat   to    Amer4ca    and    the    West.' 

"Records  show  that  the  Soviets  graduated 
two  and  one-half  times  as  many  engineers 
and  scientists  as  we  did  in  1856,  and  they 
have  nwre  than  double  that  number  of  sci- 
ence students  this  year,  1957,  than  we  do." 

I  went  on.  at  that  hearing,  and  gave  the 
committee  the  information  on  the  Russian 
schools,  which  you  are  all  familiar  with  by 
now.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time,  March 
1957,  that  Russian  students,  graduating  from 
the  10th  grade  in  1965  had  completed  5  years 
of  physics,  4  years  of  chemistry.  6  years  of 
foreign  languages,  and  6  years  of  math 
above  the  arithmetic  levti. 

In  November,  8  months  later— «nd  6  weeka 
after  sputnik— the  President,  in  bla  Okla- 
homa City  speech,  suggested  that  we  have 
a  nationwide   testing   of  high  school   stu- 
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dontc  ft  pn^tm,  «e  otteiulftlo  koo^  quolttf 
toooblDff  of  Botft  aad  ooloaeo;  prorldo  for 
aaoro  Uboratofy  f ootucioa,  oto.  ,  Lad  ho  otoo 
fOTo  tbo  flrat  odailnlatratioa  rm  ogaltion  of 
tha  aducatlonal  program  of  tha  Sovlat 
foboola. 

X  showad,  at  thoaa  taaortngt  In  Moivh,  that 
In  Russia  about  SO  percent  of  tHe  top  grado 
high  school  graduates  wars  gtwn  scbolar- 
ablps  and  were  paid  for  going  to  coUag a. 

Education  along  these  lines,,  as  wa  all 
know,  maka  engineers,  doctors  and  men 
and  women  of  science.  It  makes  nuclear 
scientists — and  it  makes  teachers  of  these 
subjects  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  This 
I  pointed  out  In  March  1937. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  er  political, 
but  the  facts  must  be  stated.  Tfhe  position 
we  now  find  our  Nation  In  waO  caused  by 
men  who  refused  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bUlty  of  leadership.  T 

Some  have  blamed  the  pubt^  for  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  science^  and  their 
ridicule  of  the  eggheads.  Iliel  people  of 
America,  however,  are  not  wholly!  to  blame — 
for  they  elect  men  and  women  to  public 
office  to  act  as  leaders — and  they  ^.^pect  them 
to  lead.  Instead,  they  were  lulled  into  the 
feeling  of  false  security.  | 

Right  after  sputnik  I  the  President  said: 
"So  far  as  the  satellite  Itself  la.  concerned, 
that  does  not  raise  my  apprehaisions.  not 
one  lota."  | 

Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson,  iow  retired, 
stated:  "Sputnik  was  a  neat,  scleitiOc  trick." 

And.  Secretary  Dulles,  on  a  wait  to  the 
United  States,  said:  "The  Soviet  satellite 
launching  was  of  probably  doubtfva  military 
value  and  would  not  change  this  coiintry's 
defensive  position."  (We  know  uow  wrong 
he  was.)  | 

At  that  time,  apparently,  the^  men  did 
iK)t  reallae — nor  want  to  recotnlae — that 
time  was  of  the  essence.  They  swmed  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  life  can  be  beautiful  and 
they  didn't  want  to  be  a  disturbii^  Influence, 

We  now  know  that  the  Natloital  Secxu-ity 
Council  had  advance  Informatlim  on  the 
launching  of  the  first  sputnik,  b^t  they  felt, 
after  a  lengthy  dlscvission,  that  |lt  was  not 
necessary  to  inform  the  public  inj  advance. 

What    did    they    think    the    paychologlcal 

effect  on  the  people  of  the  world  would  be 

or  did  they  care? 

Sputnik  II.  or  "muttailk"  as  we  irlsecraeked 
about  it,  went  into  outer  space. 

Our  answer?  We  sent  General  LeMay 
dashing  down  to  Rio  and  back  it  the  fan- 
tastic speed  of  600  or  more  mile  i  per  hoiu-. 
Not  a  very  impressive  answer  to  ti  le  sputniks 
traveling  18,000  miles  per  hour. 

And  I  hate  to  point  this  out  1  ut  I  feel  I 
ahould.  Russia's  display  of  tejihnologlcal 
knowledge  and  scientific  achievement  was 
in  the  form  of  a  geophysical  expeeiment,  and 
our  display  was  strictly  mUltary,  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  in  action. 

We  harnessed  the  atom  for  pow^,  for  what, 
the  Nautilus,  a  submarine,  a  weapon  of  war! 

Their  first  atomic-powered  veOael  waa  « 
peaceful  icebreaker.  j 

Soviet  propaganda  continually  !painta  the 
United  States  as  warmongers  whi^e  they  are 
always  for  peaceful  coexistence.,  Our  dis- 
pUy  of  military  might  to  the  nev|tral  world. 
unfortunately,  gives  them  eometUlng  to  talk 
about.  1^ 

Washington  at  last  woke  up.  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  mean.  j 

There  was  a  hustle  and  a  bustle.  Dr. 
Killian,  of  MIT,  came  in  to  advlsflf  the  Presi- 
dent; Mr.  Holaday  waa  appointed  to  advise 
Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy,  tWe  NaUoril 
Science  PoundaUon  was  asked  %o  make  a 
apecial  r^Ktrt;  the  President's  Committee  on 
Scientists  and  Engineers  was  requested  to 
turn  in  their  report — there  was  plenty  of 
action,  lots  of  lights,  always  th«  cameraa. 
and.  aa  usual,  the  normal  amouiit  of  con- 
fusion. 
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Boporli  from  tlio  fftiioui  ^omnlttoM  tad 
dopoHoioDti  oamo  la  oad  wirt  ralooMd  for 

PUMIO  OOBOUmptlOB. 

Tbof  aoM  tho  aolttUott  w«i  ••  foilowot 

"^adorol  aoholarahlpi  for  fchoM  who  had 
tba  ohllUj,  ttao  optltudo,  oa  1  tho  ambition 
to  boooma  aelantlata  but  laelqtd  tbo  flnaneas, 

"Incentive  plana  to  eneouriiga  atudanta  to 
go  into  graduate  work  and  provide  teaehera, 
not  only  for  the  grade  aehools  and  high 
acboola  but  to  build  our  luiivarsitlaa'  angl- 
neerlng  faculties  with  the  b^  teachors. 

'Trovlde  adequate  funda  fOr  tha  uniTaral- 
ties  to  carry  on  research  work  to  tba  f uUest 
extent. 

"To  pay  aalarlea  to  our  professors,  doctors, 
and  teachers  in  keeping  ^th  what  they 
would  earn  In  private  employment,  by  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  aubaidlaa  the 
dUferenoe  In  puy. 

"These  plans  would  torn  ^t  the  bast 
scientists,  the  best  \n  tead^za.  the  best  in 
engineers." 

I  could  not  help  but  feel  a  little  prlda 
when  I  read  these  recommendetions,  for  they 
certainly  were  all  contained  Itn  the  wminrni 
bUl.  ~ 

I  wired  the  President  and  asked  that  ha 
and  Dr.  Killian  review  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced and  which  waa  4lread7  In  the 
legislative  mill  awaiting  action.  Ibat  waa 
in  November.  ] 

The  President  has  since  presented  his 
solution  to  the  problem — with  his  ai.SOO.- 
000,000  program  for  education.  It  is  on  a 
Pedcral-State  basis,  and  It  ^ould  take  ap- 
proximately 2  to  3  years  to  go  Into  effect. 
State  legislatures  must  act  upon  It  befoie  it 


And.    Izid- 
to  get  the 

time  already, 
too  late. 

A.   B.   Hlbbs, 

if  the  jet  pro- 

ila  Inatltute  of 


ooxild    be    a    working 
dentaUy.  where   are   the 
additional  money? 

We  have  wasted  too  muc 
and  2  or  3  more  years  would 

Only    last    Wednesday,    Dr 
chief  of  the  research  section 
pulsion  laboratory  at  Callfi 
Technology,     said:     "im     frightened.     How 
much  more  time  will  the  Rtu^lana  give  ua?" 

"The  Russians  have  missilei  rocket  ntotora 
more  than  twice  as  powerful  as  anything  we 
have.  And  even  now — more  than  4  months 
after  sputnik  I— we  still  have  no  realistic 
program  for  the  development  ^f  8U<A  motors. 

"The  United  States  •Ooveminent  planners' 
had  decided  on  5  mlssUe-deitelopment  pro- 
grams m  spite  of  the  fact  thajt  our  real  mis- 
sile experts  would  be  sorely  ta|ced  to  auoceaa- 
f  ully  carry  out  1  or  2  of  them^ 

"Only  men  who  are  completely  unaware 
of  the  exacting  requirements  of  missile  de- 
velopment, only  men  who  are  technically  In- 
competent In  the  very  fields  most  affected 
by  their  poUcy  discussion  could  have  reached 
such  absurd  conclusions."         I 

This  is  rather  an  alarming  picture.  I  know. 

It  isn't  a  very  pretty  one  to  paint  for  you 

but   I   believe    an    Informed^  America   U  a 
strong  America. 

This  session  of  Congress  Is  Indeed  a  most 
Important  one— In  fact.  Senator  Jomrsroir 
advised  his  colleagues  that  they  should  work 
and  act  as  though  It  might  be  the  last  one — 
and  I  am  siu-e  that  you  wUl  find  that  the 
attitude  of  most  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  be  deeply  concerned  over  the  ae- 
rlousness  of  the  situation.         I 

The  President  presented  hu  budget,  his 
suggestions,  and  hla  views.      | 

As  Walter  Llppmann  said  Islst  Friday: 

"The  substance  of  his  propoeala  win  al- 
most certainly  produce  a  aenselof  dlaappolnt- 
ment  and  frustration. 

"The  coimtry  was  expecting — and  waa 
ready — for  a  large  expanding:  national  ef- 
fort. What  the  President  has  proposed  is — 
a  narrow  concentration  on  specialized  weap- 
ons and  a  contraction  in  almdst  ererT  other 
field  of  national  activity. 

"The  program  says— In  effwt— If  only  we 
can  catch  up  with  the  Russia  is  in  t«iMii»« 


•U  WlU  bo  w«ll  ond  w  oon  rotroot  olmoat 
trrnrwhora  aUo  along  tho  lino. 

"The  Prealdent  will  find  that  the  oountry 
eannot  be  rallied  •ueoessfully  to  a  program 
of  thla  eharaeter.  It  wanted  a  program  of 
national  revtral  •  •  •  It  wa«  offered  •  pro- 
gram for  contraction, 

"The  country  would  aupport  a  big,  bold 
program— like  the  Marshall  plan,  for  exam- 
ple— but  It  was  offered  a  small  and  timid 
program,  one  which  regards  the  United  States 
aa  being  too  poor  to  build  acboolhouses  or 
to  develop  new  water  resoxirces  In  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West. 

"Once  It  was  certain  that  there  would  be 
no  opposition  to  getting  more  money  for 
missiles — the  crucial  point  was  what  this 
Nation  was  going  to  do  about  education  and 
research  *  *  *  for  that  la  where  we  are  moat 
deeply  challenged. 

"In  this  propyosed  plan,  the  educational 
proposals  are  a  pitiably  inadequate  response, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  school  con- 
struction bill  an  Inezcuaable  retreat  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

"There  is  every  prospect,  therefore,  that 
In  this  Congress  leadership  will  come  not 
from  the  White  House,  but  from  the  senior 
Democratic  leaders  who  have  always  sup- 
ported national  defense  and  watched  out  for 
the  Nation's  welfare." 


L«2S.*?ir^*JI.!S!?*Ji'*e25 !?»:    ▼»*•  Vtotrnif.  MproprUtUm.  ftnd  tb« 


Commeaioratiye   SUmp   Honorinif  Early 
Polish  Settlers  at  Jamestown  in  1608 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  January  21.  1958 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  January  9,  suggesting  that  a  special 
stamp  be  issued  to  commemorate  the  sig- 
nificant part  played  by  I  olish  artisans 
In  the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  their 
work  in  establishing  the  first  factory  in 
the  United  States  in  1608. 

I  am  also  including  the  reply  which 
I  have  received  from  the  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Postmaster  General,  explain- 
ing the  Department's  position  in  taking 
adverse  action  on  this  request. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Department  has 
found  it  impossible  to  issue  such  a  spe- 
cial stamp,  and  I  want  to  take  tliis  addi- 
tional ^ay  to  help  call  attention  to  the 
significant  contribution  made  by  the 
Polish  artisans  in  the  foimdlag  of  our 
country. 

The  letters  follow: 

CoMMrrm  on  Fosoon  Air&nts, 

January  9. 195t. 
Hon.  Rot  Waltkb, 

Special   Assistant    to    the    Postmaster 
General,    Post     Office    Department. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Walteb:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
a  copy  of  an  article  entitled  "Jamestown's 
350th  Anniversary  Recalls  Aid  to  Colony  by 
Polish,"  by  Thomas  E.  KlssUng  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  CoNGRsssioNAL  RxcoKo  of  July 
81,  1957,  by  the  Honorable  John  Lesinski. 

This  article  points  up  m  a  most  interest- 
ing fashion,  the  significant  part  played  by 
Polish  artisans  m  the  founding  of  Jamestown 
and  their  work  in  establishing  the  first  fac- 
tory m  the  United  States  in  1608. 


momorattof  tbo  port  played  by  tboM  early 
roltsh  setUere  would  not  only  be  of  iatoreet 
bletorlooUy  and  to  phUatollata,  but  would 
also  make  a  very  helpful  and  algnlfloant  con- 
tribution today  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

Z  would  like  to  suggest  that  such  a  stamp 
be  issued  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
should  appreciate  hearing  from  you  about 
this. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  8.  Oorook, 

Chairman. 

jAmTAST  17. 1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  Ma.  CHAiBMAif :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  January  9  and  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  commemorative  stamp  be  issued 
honoring  the  early  Polish  settlers  and  the 
part  they  played  in  the  founding  of  James- 
town. 

The  proposal  that  the  establishment  of 
industry  in  Jamestown  in  1608  be  recognized 
by  a  stamp  has  already  been  received  and 
given  the  fullest  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  o-  ■  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. We  can  appreciate  the  value  such  a 
stamp,  possibly  embracing  the  part  played  by 
the  Polish  artisans,  would  contribute  to  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  but,  unfortunately, 
we  cannot  accede  to  such  a  request. 

As  you  know,  the  Postmaster  General's 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
charged  with  considering  the  many  hundreds 
of  requests  for  new  stamps  received  annually. 
This  committee  has  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  selectmg  roughly  a  dozen  out- 
standing subjects  and  has  found  it  necessary 
to  disapprove  a  stamp  for  Jamestown  this 
year. 

A  set  of  three  stamps  was  released  in  1907 
to  mark  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown  and  in  1957  a  stamp  was 
issued  Jointly  noting  the  International  Naval 
Review  and  the  Jamestown  Festival.  We  feel 
this  Is  ample  recognition  for  the  many  con- 
tributions Jamestown  has  made,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  events  and 
personages  have  not  yet  been  recognized  on 
our  postage  stamps. 

I  am  sorry  this  reply  must  be  unfavorable 
but  I  am  certain  you  will  understand  the 
Department's  {xisltlon  in  this  instence.  In- 
cldentajly.  you  may  find  the  enclosed  booklet 
about  o\ir  stamp  program  of  interest. 
Cordially  yours, 

L.  ROHX  WALTEa, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
GeneraL 


Report  on  Mission  to  Europe  Conducted 
bj  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PEJfNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1958 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
wish  to  Insert  a  report  on  a  mlawlon  to 
Europe  conducted  last  November  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler, of  New  York.  The  report  contains 
some  noteworthy  observations  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  confiscation  of  pri- 


protoction  of  prlvato  InvoftmonU  and 
proportjr  throtirhout  tht  world. 
Tho  roport  follows: 

While  on  a  European  mission  In  November 
1067.  Congressman  Bmanvil  CBtLsa,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  vUlted  West  Germany. 
The  Congressman  investigated  inst&llaUona 
producing  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poaes,  and  studied  problems  of  refugees  and 
expellees  from  Iron  Ciu'tam  countries. 

During  an  11 -day  tour  of  West  Germany, 
Mr.  CzixxB  participated  In  a  press  confer- 
ence which  took  place  at  the  Amerlka-Haus. 
Prankfurt,  on  November  21.  The  Cougress- 
man  read  two  statements  to  the  press — one 
on  West  German  democracy,  praising  West 
Germany  for  its  program  of  restitution  for 
Jewish  and  Christian  victims  of  Nazi  perse- 
cution, and  the  other  advocating  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  safeguard  foreign  m- 
vested  capital. 

Members  of  the  German  press  evinced 
great  interest  in  Mr.  Ceixes's  statements. 
There  waa  general  agreement  that  Mr.  Ckl- 
LER's  call  for  support  of  a  world  Magna  Carta 
for  the  protection  of  private  foreign  Invest- 
ments lent  further  stature  to  his  leadership 
and  statesmanship.  During  the  discussion 
period  the  press  was  particularly  pleased 
with  Congressman  Ckixex's  ability  to  ex- 
plain the  particulars  of  the  proposed  mter- 
national  convention  code. 

During  the  conference,  Congressman  Cel- 
i-ER  referred  to  West  Germany's  "Cadillac 
prosperity"  and  aaid:  "I've  never  seen  a 
country  develop  as  quickly  and  efficiently  in 
so  short  a  time  as  West  Germany.  It's  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  m- 
dustry,  plus  American  economic  aid  which 
totaled  $5  bUUon."  The  Congressman 
lauded  the  country's  economic  and  indus- 
trial recovery. 

Mr.  Ckller  also  praised  West  Germany's 
program  of  restitution  payments  to  Jews 
and  Christian  victims  of  "Nazi  sadism."  "All 
this  is  called  'wledergutmachung.'  "  he  said. 
"This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  history," 
declared  the  Congressman,  "that  any  govern- 
ment voluntarily  has  undertaken  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  crimes  of  a  previous 
regime."  He  pointed  out  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  persecution 
of  Jews,  which  has  gone  on  for  centuries, 
that  Jews  have  been  compensated  for  wrongs 
done  them. 

With  respect  to  his  statement  concerning 
an  international  treaty  for  the  protection 
of  private  foreign  mvestments.  Congressman 
Cbller  called  attention  to  the  recent  and 
spreading  actions  involving  seizures  of  pri- 
vate property  Interests.  He  cited  seizure  of 
the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.,  expropriation  of 
the  United  Prult  Co.  by  the  Guatemalan 
Government,  Egypt's  seizure  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  confiscations  of  foreign  properties  by 
the  Argentine  Government,  the  failure  of 
Indonesia  to  honor  her  contractual  obliga- 
tions with  the  Netherlands,  and  others. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  and  seriotis 
problem,  Mr.  Ckuxr  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity to  protect  and  make  secure  private  capi- 
tal Investments  m  foreign  countries  against 
confiscation,  seizure  and  nationalization. 
He  pointed  to  the  only  constructive  and  prac- 
tical solution  to  this  vexing  problem  in  tba 
proposal  which  was  first  presented  to  the 
recent  International  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Conference  in  San  Francisco — a  world 
Magna  Carta  or  international  Investment 
treaty  which  is  the  brain  child  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann J.  Abs,  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank 
and  Credit  Institute  for  Reconstruction, 
Frankfurt.  Mr.  Abs'  Magna  Carta  was  re- 
ported by  the  press  as  "the  first  concrete 
proposal"  to  come  out  of  the  San  Francisco 
conference. 

The  Congressman  irtrongly .  tvged  aooept- 
ance  of  the  Magna  Carta  principle.    Signator 
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Bstlons.  ha  explained,  iroukl  Im  Itound  by 
the  terma  of  tlw  Magna  Carta  trom  arbi- 
trarily seizing  prlvata  InTestmenta.  alnee 
credit  and  other  sanctlona  would  be  Invoked 
against  the  aggreasor  nation.  The  Interna- 
tional convention  code  would  be  reenforced 
by  an  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
which  would  establish  effective  and  enforce- 
able rules  of  law  for  the  securing  of  private 
foreign  Investments.  The  Bfagna  Carta,  the 
Congressman  asserted,  would  be  a  great  step 
forward  In  the  development  of  world  trade 
and  In  the  protection  of  those  countries  that 
are  Interested  in  peace. 

Mr.  CKLLD  told  the  press  gathering  It 
would  be  a  great  achievement  If  West  Ger- 
many could  blaze  the  trail  In  establishing 
such  a  world  Magna  Carta  under  the  leader- 
ahlp  of  Mr.  Abs. 

One  German  paper,  the  Boersenzeltxmg, 
reported  that  during  the  press  discxission, 
Mr.  CKLLza  expressed  the  opinion  that  If 
such  a  world  Magna  Carta  had  been  In  exist- 
ence diiring  World  War  U  the  United  States 
probably  would  not  have  confiscated  German 
property.  This  paper  also  suggests  that  with 
the  convening  of  the  next  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary the  administration  will  submit  a  new 
plan  concerning  the  retin-n  of  seized  property. 
Another  German  paper,  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemelne  Zeitung,  reporting  on  the  Magna 
Carta,  said  Mr.  CiXLra  admitted  that  at  pres- 
ent there  are  bilateral  agreements  between 
nations  which  do  safeguard  foreign  invest- 
ments to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  such 
agreements  are  more  often  disregarded  tban 
observed.  The  International  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration provided  for  In  the  Magna  Carta,  said 
the  Allgemelne  25eltung,  would  have  Juris- 
diction to  decide  violations  in  Individual 
cases  and  Impose  sanctions.  If  a  member 
Is  declared  guilty,  continues  the  Zeltvmg, 
other  member  nations  are  conunltted  to  re- 
fuse new  private  or  public  credits,  and 
thereby  they  can  set  up  a  kind  of  financial 
blockade  against  the  guilty  country. 

The  Zeitung  alto  points  out  that  Con- 
gressman Cellir  called  it  absurd  for  the 
United  States  on  one  hand  to  grant  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  $5  billion  in 
economic  aid  and  on  the  other  hand  retain 
German  property. 

The  Frankfurt  Neue  Presse  also  dlscosred 
the  Abs*  ^lagna  Carta,  suggested  by  Con- 
gressman Ceixex  as  a  solution  to  the  present 
unsettled  condition  affecting  private  foreign 
Investments. 

During  tbe  press  meeting.  Congressman 
CxiXES  was  asked  whether  the  United  States 
will  In  the  future  grant  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  economic  aid.  The  Neue 
Presse  states  that  the  Congressman  replied 
due  to  the  favorable  economic  situation  In 
Western  Germany  this  would  hardly  be  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  says  the  Neue 
Presse.  Mr.  Cklleb  declared  there  are  at 
work  within  the  American  economy  strong 
efforts  with  the  aim  to  place  more  private 
capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  econ- 
omy than  has  been  done  up  to  now.  But 
Independent  thereof,  the  American  Govern- 
ment of  course  will  continue  to  grant  mili- 
tary aid. 

Appended  hereto  are  copies  of  Congress- 
man Cellkr's  two  statements  made  at  the 
Frankfurt  press  conference  as  follows:  (1) 
West  German  Democracy,  and  (2)  Interna- 
tional Treaty  to  Safeguard  Foreign  Invested 
Capital. 

Note.— Since  November  21  when  Congresa- 
man  Celler  appeared  before  the  press  In 
Frankfurt,  the  free  world  has  been  shocked 
by  tbe  further  flagrant  violations  and  utter 
disregard  for  the  sancUty  of  private  prop- 
erty exhibited  by  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment in  confiscating  Dutch  private  Interests. 
This  latest  case  of  arbitrary  seizure  of  pri- 
vate foreign  Investments  points  up  still 
further  the  desperate  need  for  establishing 
»n  International  convention  code  or  treaty 
lor   protection   of   private   property   rights. 


Attached  la  Congressman  Ctxuat'a  release, 
dated  December  9,  1957,  which  was  Issued 
to  the  preai  with  the  announcement  *f  In- 
doneala%  latest  action  Involving  |>utcb 
Investmenta. 
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SZATKMXNTS  RSAB  AT  PSSBS  CONnaCMCrf  HZLD 
BT   CONGBESSICAN    EMANITEL    CeLLJCB,    AxeB 

ou-Haxts,  Feamktdbt,  Gxrmamt,  Nov|:MBn 
21.  1957 — ^West  German  Demoolvct 
Two  Important  facts  are  clearly  discern- 
ible ccmceming  the  emergence  of  tha^new 
Germany  Into  a  truly  democratic  state.  [First, 
the  Bundestag  In  Bonn  contains  no  Nazi  or 
Commimist  representative.  I  am  Infdrmed 
that  one  neo-Nazi  party  was  outlawed  By  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  of  Germany  on  the  gtound 
that  It  was  not  a  political  party  Out  a 
criminal  conspiracy  engineered  from  Soviet 
Russia.  There  la  a  fringe  of  Nazlphile  groups 
which  barely  stay  within  the  law  but  they 
are  small  in  numbers  and  fail  to  attract  the 
6  percent  of  the  vote  that  Is  requiral  for 
representation  in  the  Bundestag. 

To  me.  this  means  that  the  German  peo- 
ple have  been  progressively  repudiating  nazl- 
Ism  and  have  identified  themselves  wit  i  the 
democracies  of  the  free  world.  On  st  veral 
occasions  millions  of  the  German  people  by 
secret  ballot  have  chosen  to  Ignore  the  re- 
actionaries of  the  right  and  the  reaction- 
aries of  the  left,  and  voted  Into  lofflce 
genuinely  democratic  parties  such  ai  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  the  Socialpem- 
ocrats,  and  the  Free  Democrats.  Thi|  ad- 
vance toward  democracy  has  been  g^atly 
encouraged  by  the  leadership  of  Chaniellor 
Adenauer  and  his  cabinet.  ' 

A  second  startling  and  yet  paramount  fact 
Is  West  Germany's  program  of  restitution  to 
surviving  victims  of  naziism  and   the  [con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  at  Luxembourg  whereby 
West  Germany  agrees  to  pay  over  a  pferlod 
of  years  to  the  Israeli  Government  m  the 
neighborhood  of  $800  million.     To  the  Icon- 
Terence   of   Jewish   Material   Claims   aglilnst 
Gemiany,  West  Germany  agrees  to  pay  $107 
million   and   to   hundreds   of   thousands   of 
Jewish  and  Christian  victims  of  Nazi  s^ism 
there  is  to  be  paid  an  estimated  total  off  al- 
most $10  billion.     All  this  Is  called  Witder- 
gutmachung.     It    Is    Indeed    a    unique    fact 
In  human  history.     With  the  exception ;  per- 
haps of  the  restoration  of  personal  private 
property,    the    German    Government  i  was 
under  no  obligation  under  international  law 
to  make  these  pajrments.    Thla  Is  pemaps 
the   first   time  In   history  that   any  goilern- 
ment  voluntarily  has  undertaken  to  provide 
compensation  for  the  crimes  cf  a  preijlous 
regime.    This  is  the  first  time  in  the  hijtory 
of  persecution  of  Jews,  which  has  gone  o^  for 
centuries,  that  Jews  have  been  compen*ited 
for    wrongs    done    them.     Heretofore,    their 
only    compensation    was    that    fate    decreed 
that  they  shall  stand  at  the  graves  of  1  heir 
tormentors. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Implementa  tion 
of  this  program  of  WiedergutmachunJ  by 
heavy  financial  commitmenta  was  developed 
precisely  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election. 
Thus,  the  Adenauer  government  started  this 
program  with  the  confidence  that  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves  wanted  it  and  trere 
wUling  to  be  taxed  heavily  for  it.  T 

This  recent  gesture  has  not  received! the 
publicity  Is  deserved.  Wledergutmachuag  is 
hardly  known  In  the  United  States,  pnd 
even  in  Germany  it  has  probably  slljiped 
from  memory  more  quickly  than  Is  far- 
ranted.  Of  course,  the  atrocities  of  Httler 
and  his  henchmen  cannot  be  wiped  out  in 
terms  of  money.  These  settlements  do  ,not 
atone  for  murders  and  tortures  committed  by 
the  Nazis.  Yet  the  settlements  do  h&i»  a 
great  moral  ilgniflcanoe  In  acknowledging 
reaponslbUlty,  It  is  s^lflcant  also  Siat 
when  the  Bundestag  passed  the  bill  un$nl. 
nu>usly  Its  members  stood  for  a  mlnuta 


iMTKaNATIOIf AL  TUATT  TO  BArKOUAlp  FORXIOir 

Ikvisted  Capitai.  I 
Ijast  December  I  was  in  Mexico 'City  and 
saw  on  one  of  ita  famous  boulevard  an  im- 
posing montmient  which  was  erecteti  to  com- 
memorate Mexico's  nationalization  of  Its  oil 
Industry.  Many  of  the  oil  refinerlea  and  pro- 
ducing companies  had  been  owned  and  built 
up  by  the  investment  of  capital,  primarily  of 
American  nationals.  This  industry  in  toto 
had  been  appropriated  and  natioi^alized  by 
the  Mexican  Government  without  si|ch  as  "by 
your  leave."  There  have  been  liumeroua 
similar  Instances  of  confiscation  anfi  nation- 
alization without  Just  compensatloil  by  other 
governments  of  industrial  entities  and  con- 
cerns owned  and  financed  tlux>ugh  foreign 
Invested  capital.  Among  recent  violations 
of  such  foreign  private  rights  was  the  na- 
tionalization of  properties  of  thfe  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.  by  Iran,  expropriation  of  the 
properties  of  the  United  Fruit'  Co.  by 
Guatemala,  the  seizure  of  the  Suez  kITanal  by 
Egypt,  the  forceful  transfer  of  banJds  and  In- 
surance companies  owned  by  British  and 
French  nationals  to  Egyptian  ownership,  the 
action  of  the  newly  formed  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment in  refusal  to  recognize 'its  con- 
tractual obligations  to  its  forme*  mother 
country  the  Netherlands,  and  theiconflsca- 
tlon  by  the  Argentine  Government  df  vartoua 
foreign  enterprises.  | 

Such  artificial  restraints  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion imi>ede  the  proper  fiow  of  InternaUonal 
private  capital,  exports  and  Investinenta,  and 
oft-times  prevent  and  Impede  the  flow  of 
capital  so  essential  for  the  develoiMnent  of 
underprivileged  nations.  Unless  taere  la  a 
free  flow  of  private  capital  to  a^h  coun- 
tries, the  state  must  move  In  to  simply  the 
essential  capital.  In  other  words,  the  eco- 
nomic and  flnandal  vacuum  must  be  filled. 
Either  it  is  filled  by  private  capital  or  by 
8tate-con trolled  political  capital.  If  by  the 
latter,  then  the  private  enterpnisJ  system 
goes  agllmmerlng.  We  of  the  westera  democ- 
racies prize  highly  the  system  of  private 
iJiiUatlve  and  enterprise.  We  must,  there- 
fore, protect  and  make  secure  private  capital 
Investments  in  foreign  lands.  Th^re  must 
be  protection  against  artificial  Jid  un- 
natural restraints  and  Investment  dangen 
like  conflscaUons.  seizures  and  natloaaliaa- 
tlons  without  Just  and  honorable  erinr>»i^- 
tlon.  j 

This  can  be  done  by  setting  up  X  Inter- 
national society  or  community  wh^«by  lu 
member  nations  subscribe  to  a  sort  df  finan- 
cial Magna  Carta.  This  scheme  was  putlined 
at  San  Francisco  by  Dr.  Hermann  J.  Abs  di- 
rector of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  FrankUurt.  and 
personal  adviser  to  Germany's  Efconomle 
Minister  Ludwlg  Erhard.  This  international 
convention  would  be  bolstered  by  an  Inter- 
national CoiiTt  of  Arbitration  whlct  wotild 
establish  effective  and  enforceable  lules  ot 
law  for  the  securing  of  private  foreign  Invest- 
ment. These  rules  would  afford  protection  to 
the  investors  and  to  the  redpientlnatlons 
alike.  While  it  is  true  that  at  the 'present 
time  there  may  be  bilateral  treaties  between 
some  nations  offering  a  modicum  pf  such 
protection,  I  regret  to  state  tlia ;  these 
treaties  are  more  often  honored  in  thi  breech 
than  in  the  observance. 

This  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
would  determine  whether  cases  brou  ght  be- 
fore it  Involve  vlolaUon  of  the  prlnc  tples  of 
this  Magna  Carta.  If  a  nation  li  found 
guilty,  sanctions  could  be  imposed  by  the 
court  In  the  following  way:  Membei'  coun- 
tries would  be  under  obligation  to  ret  use  any 
new  private  or  public  loans  or  credits  to  b« 
granted  to  the  country  in  defaxilt.  la  other 
words,  there  would  be  an  ohllgatlon^by  the 
other  countries  signatory  to  the  Magnh  Carta 


silent     prayer     to     the     memory     of 
slaughtered  in  the  name  of  Germany. 


in 
Ulose 


to  tha 


to  offer  a  sort  of  financial  blockade 
offending  country. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  establlshnient  of 
such  a  compact  or  M£gna  Carta  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  In  the  developn  ent  ot 
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world  trade  and  the  safeguarding  of  all  ootm- 
trles  vitally  interested  In  world  trade  and 
peace.  It  would  Indeed  be  a  great  achieve- 
ment If  West  Germany  could  blaae  a  trail 
to  the  creation  of  such  a  Magna  Carta  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hermann  Abs  and  Boo- 
nomlcs  Minister  ft-hard. 

Statememt  Issued  bt  Refkesentative  Emaw- 
UEL  Ceixeb  in  Chicago  on  Decxmbeh  9, 
Prioh  to  Rktuknino  to  New  Tosk— Oov- 
ebnment  bt  Contiscation 
The  law  of  the  Jiuxgle  apparently  prevails 
In  Indonesia.  Dutch  national  banks  and 
business  operations  liave  been  expropriated 
wlUiout  notice.  Dutch  factories  have  been 
seized.  Dutchmen  are  deported.  Wild  men 
t>ent  upon  revenge  seem  to  be  masters.  The 
excuse  la  that  the  Dutch  will  not  cede  to 
Indonesia  that  which  racially,  geographi- 
cally, culturally,  linguistically  was  never  part 
of  Indonesia,  namely.  West  New  Guinea. 
The  Dutch  are  sound  in  their  position  of 
refusal  but  are  auflerlng  intolerable  con- 
fiscation, extortion  and  blackmail.  Our  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations  sluiuld 
caution  Sukarno  at  Jakarta  that  we  view 
with  dismay  these  strongarm  tactics. 

It  also  points  up  the  need  for  some  inter- 
national treaty  or  Magna  Carta  whereby  sig- 
natory nations  would  pledge  the  sacredness 
and  protection  of  foreign  invested  capitaL 
Such  a  plan  was  offered  by  Hermann  J.  Abs 
of  tive  Deutsclie  Bank  and  was  well  received 
at  the  recent  *<'onomtr  conference  at  ««" 
Francisco. 

Any  nation  aignatory  or  nonslgnatory  to 
the  Magna  Carta  which  is  guilty  of  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  private  invested  capital 
without  Just  cause  and  without  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  would  be  treated 
by  signatory  nations  as  a  pariah  and  would 
be  deprived  thereafter  of  all  economic  aid, 
grants  or  loans.  In  other  words,  the  offend- 
ing nation  would  be  treated  to  a  measure  of 
financial  blockade.  Such  threat  of  punish- 
ment would  prevent  the  type  of  confiscation 
we  are  now  witnessing  in  Indonesia.  It 
might  have  prevented  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  seizure  and  nationalization 
of  American  oil  companies  in  Mexico  and 
the  recent  a*izure  of  Italian  amd  Swiss  prop- 
erties In  Argentina. 

Such  a  Magna  Carta  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  underdeveloped  ziatlons.  It  would  en- 
ooiu-age  investment  of  private  capital  in 
countries  that  are  prosperous  in  land  but 
suffer  penury  and  want. 


ftmtr  Stnqvic  m  Hbe  CanaAan  B«rd«r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

ncuBCATK  raoM  "^"■•i 
IN  TBS  HOUSS  OP  RKPRSSCMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  January  21, 195i 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  there  was  published  in  Har- 
per's magazine  a  thoughtful  article  by 
Senator  Richakd  L.  Nkubsrgek,  bearing 
the  title  which  I  have  used  for  this  inser- 
tion of  remarka.  That  article  ought  to 
have  the  widest  possible  distribution.  Its 
subject  is  the  water  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  both  United  States 
aiKi  Canadian.  In  the  loog  run,  what 
men  of  the  two  nattons  do  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead  in  the  utilization  of 
this  vital  resouice,  will  be  as  meaningful 
to  the  residents  of  Miami  and  Montreal 
as  those  of  Seattle  and  Vancourer, 


TO  Alaskans,  this  is  not  a  propositlaD 
for  academic  consideration.  To  them, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  southeast- 
em  Alaska,  the  so-called  Panhandle,  an 
agreement  between  the  two  good  neigh- 
bors as  to  the  use  of  water  could  well  be 
the  greatest  economic  boon  which  might 
be  conferred.  Por  years  the  Taiya  proj- 
ect has  been  under  active  discussion  and 
even  consideration  by  a  leading  Ameri- 
can Industrial  firm.  It  is  a  great  dream, 
this,  of  taking  water  from  the  mighty 
Yukon  River  originating  in  Canada  and 
divnting  it  so  that  the  energy  derived 
from  this  rushing  stream  might  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry  at  Ska&way  in  Alaska. 
But  the  project,  engineers  say,  is  as  prac- 
tical as  it  is  tremendous  in  scope.  Sen- 
ator Neuberger  tells  of  this  and  of  other 
significant  matters  in  this  article  which 
I  take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues. 

The  article  follows: 

I  Prom  Harper's  magazine  of  December  1957] 

PowEs  Stsdccls  on  the  Canadian  Boaoaa 

(By   RicRAKD   L.    NEUBntGER,    United   States 

Senator,  Oregon) 

At  least  20.000  years  before  men.  In  a 
gingerly  compromise,  located  the  49th 
parallel  as  the  line  at  which  Oregon  Terri- 
tory ended  and  Gi'eat  Britain's  holdings  be- 
gan, the  rivers  were  already  there  and  geog- 
raphy's stubborn  pattern  had  been  set.  Thla 
explains  why  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  inexhaustible  sotuves  of  energy  are 
today  vexlngty  epUt  by  the  border  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  who, 
anwng  the  backwoodsmen  and  colonials  who 
argued  over  these  frontiers,  could  have  been 
aware  of  tha  unaeen  giant  of  hydroelec- 
tridty? 

The  best-known  of  these  sources  are,  of 
course,  the  St.  Liawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers, 
Which  share  the  same  ruffled  water.  And 
after  decades  of  argument,  the  long-heralded 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  la  under  construction 
at  last.  In  addition  to  providing  a  naviga- 
tion rhanrwil  to  the  ocean,  the  seaway  wiU 
generate  l.£80,880  kilowatts  of  prime  power, 
to  b«  divided  equally  by  the  two  nationa. 
AtK>ther  1,900.000  kilowatu  at  Niagara  FaUa 
will  soon  be  developed  by  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority. 

Yet  the  combined  total  of  these  two  proj- 
ects Is  a  full  &0  percent  less  than  the  tre- 
mendous 6,6&3,500  kilowatts  of  water  power 
from  the  Yukon.  Columhla.  and  St.  John 
Rivers  which  is  still  locked  up  around  atale- 
mated  conference  tables  in  Washington  and 
Ottawa.  By  way  of  measurement,  this  un- 
realized power  is  just  about  twice  the  hydro- 
electric capacity  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  virtually  triple  the  output  of 
Grand  Coulee,  the  largest  single  electricity 
producing  plant  in  the  world.  On  its  devel- 
opment depend  the  prosperity  and  future 
expansion  of  three  great  regions  in  each  ot 
the  countries  involved — Aiacir.  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  upper  New  England  under 
our  flag:  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
Canada. 

Today  these  kUowatts  are  lost  in  the  bil- 
lowing spray  of  innumerable  waterfalls  and 
rapids.  But  IX  only  the  United  States  and 
ita  friendliest  International  neighbor  could 
decide  how  they  siiould  be  apf>ortioned,  they 
could  become  th«  Xuel  for  scores  at  manu- 
facturing plants.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
fairly  simple  challenge.  How  can  either  na- 
tion lose  when  the  booty  to  IM  divided 
amounu  to  a  pair  of  TVA's?  Nevertheless 
diulng  recent  months  some  otiservers  hava 
despaired  of  an  agreement  ever  being 
reached.  Worse  yet.  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  deteriorated 
seriously. 


Canada  actoaOy  has  under  serloos  eon- 
■Ideratlon  a  proposal  to  divert  ont  of  the 
Columbia  River  one-fourth  of  the  flow  (rf 
that  greatest  of  all  western  waterways,  be- 
fore it  eroases  the  border  into  the  United 
States.  This,  of  course,  would  leave  stranded 
all  the  ambttioos  plans  for  the  expansion  at 
such  ezisttng  American  wster  power  proj- 
ecU  as  Grand  Coulee,  Chief  Joseph,  Bonne- 
ville, McNary,  and  The  Dalles. 

The  difference  at  Grand  Coulee  akMM 
wo>uld  be  prodigious.  If  Canada,  as  it  has 
proposed,  siphons  15  mUUon  acre-feet  of 
water  tmt  of  iu  segment  of  the  Columbia. 
Grand  Oonlee  will  maintain  only  with  diffl- 
ctUty  its  peak  capacity  of  1.974,000  kilo- 
watts. But  if  Canada  and  the  United  States 
could  agree  to  mutual  storage  reservoirs  cm 
the  upper  rtver.  Grand  Coulee's  production 
might  soar  to  2,838.000  kilowatts.  The  dif- 
ference is  equal  to  nearly  oar  entire  sfaazv 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  power  plants. 

THE  KISENHOW^  DtLEMStA 

Two  circumstances  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  this  sad  turn  of  evmts.  One  la  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  Canada.  There 
were  constant  complaints  about  Ank«1caa 
influence  over  Canada's  economy  even  before 
the  Conservative  victory  at  the  polls  liMt 
June.  And  after  tl»t  victory  the  New  York 
Times  declared:  "It  U  simply  a  matter  of  fact 
to  state  that  the  Conservatives  are  expected 
to  take  a  somewhat  tougher  Line  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  than  did  the  Liberals,  par- 
ticularly on  trade  matters."  Tills  certainly 
Includes  ezpKuts  or  imports  of  *"*'^mn 
quantities  of  water  power. 

The  second  circumstance  Is  still  mora 
alarming — and  of  more  inunedlate  concern 
to  Americans.  It  Is  the  evident  detetmlna- 
tlon  of  the  EUsenhower  administration  to 
abandon  the  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  for  comprehensive  development  of 
thn  Columlila  Basin.  An  unexplained  liony 
of  our  era  Is  that  while  the  President  has 
urged  Congress  to  spend  over  saOO  million 
for  power  and  reclamation  luidertaklngB  on 
the  Colorado  River,  where  17  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  flow  to  the  sea.  he  has  balked 
at  any  and  all  new  projects  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  which  has  a  majestic  runoff  of  ISO 
million  acre-feet.  And  because  the  Columbia 
River  contains  three-fourths  of  the  poten- 
tial international  kilowatts,  the  attitude  of 
our  Government  toward  the  fv>iiTTi»hta  j^ 
crucial.  Tliat  attitude  is  hostile,  to  say  the 
least,  to  any  further  Federal  projects  like 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  President 
Elsenhower  himself  epitomized  It  in  Ills  per- 
sonal insistence  upon  surrendering  the  mile- 
deep  Hells  Canyon  site,  located  on  a  swift 
tributary  of  the  Columbia,  to  wasteful  un- 
derdevelopment by  what  the  Times  has  de- 
scribed as  private  exploitation,  at  private 
cost  and  private  profit. 

In  view  of  this  position,  tha  ral^»a/^^a»^ 
storage  potential  confronts  the  adminlatra- 
tlon  with  a  dilemma.  If  an  agreement  la 
signed  with  Canada,  the  projects  In  tlia 
United  States  which  win  benefit  are  Federal 
plants,  built  during  tlxc  halcyon  political  era 
when  a  Republican  ««"^^»^  leader,  rharlaa 
L.  McNary,  of  Oregon,  cooperated  with  a 
Democratic  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt* 
to  tap  the  churning  reaches  of  the  river  sys- 
tem containing  42  percent  of  the  country's 
undeveloped  water  power.  But  »^^'"g 
mighty  new  generating  machines  to  thasa 
plants  does  not  square  with  President  Elsen- 
hower's program  for  the  Columhla  Basin. 
where  he  quite  candidly  favors  private  utility 
companies.  And  In  1954.  he  <^rf>olnt<»d  as 
American  Chairman  of  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can International  Joint  Commiaalon,  which 
is  charged  with  these  vital  negotlationa.  tha 
former  governor  of  Idaho,  Len  Jordan,  who 
spearheaded  the  long  striiggle  to  block  tha 
Federal  diun  st  Hells  Canyon,  and  whose  cuss 
words  to  describe  public  power  were  the 
Strongest  ever  used  In  a  rfg'.on  never  ac- 
customed to  mild  political  languiige. 
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To  ez-GoTemor  Jordan  the  President  en- 
trusted the  future  of  tbe  river  system  whiob 
feeds  the  largest  hydroelectric  network  owned 
by  the  American  public — the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  which  to  date  has 
■old  1462,806,892  worth  of  the  energy  gen- 
erated at  OoTemment  dams  In  the  North- 
west. And  while  he  was  responsible  for  the 
dealings  with  Canada  that  would  determine 
tbe  fate  of  Bonneville,  llr.  Jordan  traveled 
through  the  land  making  speeches  which  de- 
nounced as  a  scandalous  Federal  monopoly 
the  very  agency  he  was  presiuned  to  be  rep- 
resenting at  the  International  conference 
table.  A  typical  such  address  prophesied  that 
Government  dams  could  soon  lead  to  "feder- 
ally owned  sawmills,  federally  owned  mines, 
federally  owned  flah  canneries,  and  federally 
owned  farms  and  livestock  ranches."  The 
first  Federal  dams  across  western  rivers  were 
erected,  of  course,  under  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

If  Mr.  Jordan  could  have  merely  pre- 
served the  Btat\u  quo,  the  administration 
might  have  been  content.  In  the  absence 
of  a  successful  agreement  with  Canada,  the 
Federal  generating  plants  could  not  be  ex- 
panded. Meanwhile,  tbe  administration  It- 
self could  distribute,  as  agreeably  as  possible 
from  the  aspect  of  the  private  utilities,  such 
kilowatts  as  were  left.  But  after  May  13. 
1965,  such  a  course  was  no  longer  possible. 
On  that  date  the  Canadian  Parliament  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Columbia  into  the  neighboring  Praser 
River  watershed — a  proposal  championed  by 
Oen.  A.  a.  L.  McNaughton,  Chairman  of  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  International  Joint 
Oommiseion. 

Such  a  diversion  Is  no  Idle  fantasy.  By 
drilling  a  tunnel  about  12  to  16  miles  long 
through  the  Monashee  Mountains,  engineers 
could  pour  into  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Fraser,  at  Shuswap  Lake,  a  massive  segment 
of  the  Columbia.  As  a  result  Canada  would 
obtain  more  than  1,200  feet  of  extra  head — 
8  times  the  drop  of  Niagara  Palls— from  a 
volume  of  water  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
total  flow  of  the  Colorado  River,  making  pos- 
sible an  amount  of  power  equal  to  the  out- 
put of  two  Hoover  Dams.  And  the  10-mlle 
tunnels  at  the  fabulous  Kltmat  project  of  the 
Alxmiinum  Company  of  Canada,  off  to  the 
north,  have  already  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  lengthy  diversion  for 
hydroelectric  power  production. 

Would  Canada  dare  divert  a  portion  of  a 
great  river  on  which  a  neighboring  and 
trusted  ally  is  so  heavily  dependent?  Per- 
haps she  would.  The  Canadians  believe  they 
have  the  legal  right  to  proceed.  The  Bound- 
ary Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  which  also  created 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  pro- 
vides that  "each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties reserves  to  Itself  •  •  •  the  exclusive 
jiirlsdictlon  and  control  over  the  use  and 
diversion,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  all  waters  on  Its  own  sides  of  the  line 
which  in  their  natural  channels  would  flow 
across  the  boundary."  some  international 
lawyers  claim  the  United  States  could  bring 
huge  damage  suits  if  its  powerplants  are 
throttled,  but  under  the  treaty  these  might 
have  to  be  litigated  in  the  Exchequer  Coiirt 
of  Canada — a  chilly  atmosphere  for  Ameri- 
can complaints. 

About  the  only  comfort  for  the  United 
States  in  this  crisis  comes  not  from  hiunan- 
klnd.  but  from  the  great  food  flsh  of  the 
North  Pacific  region — the  sockeye  salmon. 
One  of  the  principal  salmon  runs  spawns  In 
the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser.  Intricate  flah 
ladders  and  ttolrcasea  have  been  built  to  con- 
voy wayfaring  salmon  past  hurtling  chute* 
of  froth,  where  the  river  Is  funneled  between 
rookslldes.  The  Fraser's  sockeye  migrations 
are  worth  a  conservative  $32  million  an- 
nually to  fishermen  and  canneries.  High 
dams  on  the  Fraser,  to  take^  advantage  of 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Columbia, 
would    blockade    off    the    fish    from    their 


■pawning  grounds.  And  so  British  ColuAibia 
politics  reverberates  to  protests  overT the 
diversion — ^not  becavise  it  would  injurei  the 
United  States  but  because  it  would  im|>eril 
the  sockeye  salmon.  The  upper  Colunlbia. 
by  contrast.  Is  a  flshless  river.  Dr.  Zxi  N. 
Oabrielson.  director  of  the  Wildlife  Mai»ge- 
ment  Institute  and  one  of  North  America's 
leading  biologists,  has  said,  "I  know  ot  no 
better  place  to  secure  large  amounts  of  vvtater 
power  for  Indus^,  without  doing  harm  to 
fisheries,  than  on  the  upper  reaches  of]  the 
Colvunbla  River." 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  British 
Columbia  studying  this  question  for^tho 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  I  rode  across  the 
forested  hump  of  Coquihalla  Pass  in  a  little 
red-painted  train  with  Howard  C.  Omen, 
then  member  of  Parliament  from  Van- 
couver. As  we  looked  down  on  Arrow  Lakes, 
site  of  a  proposed  dam  to  store  the  Coliim- 
bia's  surplus  flow,  he  said  to  me:  "Reiilly, 
you  Americans  ought  to  be  bending  over 
backward  to  work  out  an  arrangement  irtth 
us  for  our  two  countries  to  divide  the  bene- 
fits of  Canadian  storage.  Sometimes  we 
don't  understand  your  intransigence.  After 
all  we  hold  most  of  the  trump  cards.  Twe 
can  divert  the  river  because  the  river  origi- 
nates In  OTir  coxintry.  Possession  is  aine 
points  of  the  law.  We  might  already  llave 
done  so,  if  it  were  not  for  the  flsh  questlLn." 

Mr.  Oreen  is  today  Minister  of  Pijblio 
Works  in  the  new  Conservative  cabinet  of 
Prime  Minister  John  Dlefenbaker.  Anc^  as 
these  words  are  written,  Canadian  c^ws 
with  transits  and  diamond  drills  are  seafch- 
Ing  for  the  natiiral  spot  to  drive  a  tuanel 
through  the  Monashees. 

THX  COLtTMBIA'S    CHALLKKGK 

It  is  no  trick  for  two  countries  to  sha^e  a 
river  that  flows  along  an  intematienal 
boundary — the  St.  Lawrence  or  Niagara,]  for 
example.  The  beneflts  are  merely  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.  A  river  which  erodes 
a  boundary  at  right  angles  is  a  sterner  prdpo- 
sltlon.  T 

Even  the  mathematics  of  the  sltuationjare 
complicated.  The  flrst  465  miles  of  the  Co- 
lumbia's 1,270  miles  flow  within  Canada. 
The  river  leaps  full  blown  from  Coltin  bla 
Lake  and  surges  northwest  toward  the  Ar<  tic, 
until  it  is  bent  into  a  spectacular  haii  pin 
curve  by  the  ramparts  of  the  Canat  Ian 
Rockies.  Of  the  flnal  voliune  of  180  mil^on 
acre-feet  of  water  that  the  Columbia  obn- 
tributes  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  some  62  i^il- 
lion  flow  out  of  Canada.  And  many  Cana- 
dian leaders  feel  that  Canada  has  complete 
custody  of  the  river  while  it  makes  Its  ior- 
ttired  canyon  passage  inside  their  bordters. 

But  certain  extraordinary  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  Colimibif.  make  its  J(jlnt 
use  essential  for  two  nations  as  determiiied 
to  get  along  with  each  other  as  Canada 
the  United  States.  No  river  is  more  mt 
tain  bom.  its  source  lies  among  the  j 
nacles  and  crags  of  most  of  the  great  rai 
south  of  the  sub-Arctic.  And  when 
Rockies  and  Selkirks  and  Kootenals  are  . 

tied  with  melting   snow  cushions  40  ., 

deep,  the  Columbia's  volume  has  risen]  to 
flve-slxths  that  of  the  Mississippi  itself,  lut 
when  winter  halts  this  melting  process,  the 
river  dwindles  down  to  a  modest  backwoods 
stream.  No  other  major  waterway  has  B«ch 
wild  fluctuations — from  twice  the  voliine 
of  the  Nile  to  a  poky  trickle.  The  avertige 
annual  maximum  flow  of  the  ColumbiaTat 
the  boundary  U  10  times  Its  low-water  avler- 
age.  This,  of  course,  adds  up  to  feast  or 
famine  for  the  huge  powerplants  on  ihe 
American  side  of  the  line.  Their  pensto;ks 
can  be  either  alarmingly  dry  or  fllled  el  Me 
to  flooding. 

But  If  the  Columbia's  crest  waters  coild 
be  stored  in  Canada's  gorges  and  chasms,  {he 
contrasting  droughts  and  freshets  that  diisi- 
pate  much  of  the  river's  strength  would  be 
avoided.     Ideal  receptacles  for  these  reier- 


▼oira  pock  the  ranges.  At  Mica  Craek,  Just 
below  the  Coltunbia's  horseshoe  b4nd.  for 
instance,  is  a  dam  site  where  10,5OO,0JDO  acre- 
feet  of  water  can  be  retained  back  of  steel 
and  concrete.  The  dimensions  of  such  a 
project  can  best  be  appreciated  by  tfeallalng 
that  the  proposed  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon 
would  have  stored  8,800,000  acre-feet  of 
water,  and  the  loss  of  this  to  a  private  power 
company  scheme  has  rocked  Paciflc  North- 
west politics  for  yean;  and  the  end  jhas  not 
yet  been  heard.  .  F 

The  Chief  of  our  Corpe  of  Army  Engineers. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Emerson  C.  It&chner,  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  over  wtiich  I  was  i)reslding 
that  the  next  logical  projects  to  bulli  In  our 
realm  of  richest  hydroelectric-power  rMOurcee 
were  deflnitely  within  the  Canadian  iegment 
of  the  Columbia  Basin,  where  enough  water 
could  be  ImfKJunded  to  Increase  by  70  per- 
cent the  nameplate  rating  on  generators  at 
such  American  powerplants  as  Chief  Joseph 
and  the  Dalles  Dams,  without  pouring  any 
more  concrete  in  the  United  States.  Yet  our 
Government  has  been  so  Indolent  and  casual 
about  reaching  an  agreement  to  make  this 
possible  that  private  corporations  ai^d  vari- 
ous utility  syndicates  are  now  demanding 
the  right  to  supersede  the  International  Joint 
Commission  and  the  State  Department  and 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Canada. 

That  restless  personage,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kai- 
ser, In  quest  of  additional  kilowatts  for  his 
burgeoning  aluminum  factories,  his  pro- 
posed that  he  erect  a  dam  at  Arrov  Lakes 
where  the  Columbia  flattens  out  into  a  wide 
belly  of  blue  water.  The  resulting  extra 
generation  downstream  at  such  plants  as 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  would  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  Out  of  his  60-percent  share,  Mr. 
Kaiser  would  reimbxirse  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  for  being  allowedjto  im- 
pound Canadian  water  on  Canadian] land. 

When  I  was  in  Canada  on  behalf  oi  Chair- 
man Jamxs  E.  Murbat  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  I  found  the  business-oriented 
Social  Credit  regime  in  British  Columbia 
highly  disposed  toward  the  Kaiser  plan. 
The  Industrialist  was  even  said  to  have  de- 
posited $100,000  in  a  bank  at  Vancouver  to 
demonstrate  his  good  faith.  Howe\rer,  the 
Liberal  government  at  Ottawa  fro^i^ned  so 
sternly  on  the  idea  that  a  bill  was  h^tened 
through  Parliament  requiring  a  federal  li- 
cense before  any  project  could  be  undertaken 
on  a  river  bisecting  the  border.  It  aow  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  position  the  Cokiserva- 
tlve  administration  will  take,  , 

A  parallel  to  the  Kaiser  proposal,!  on  an 
even  grander  scale,  is  that  of  thei  Puget 
Sound  Utilities  Council,  a  combine  oi  power 
companies  and  large  municipal  iystems 
operating  in  the  State  of  Washingtoa.  The 
council  hopes  to  build  a  massive  $300  mU- 
lion  dam  at  Mica  Creek  near  Boat  Encamp- 
ment on  the  Columbia,  and  to  transfler  title 
to  the  project  to  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, which  would  receive  as  an  outright 
gift  the  704,000  kilowatts  produced  by  Mica 
Creek's  txirbines.  This  is  equivalent  to  re- 
ceiving one  and  a  half  Bonneville  Dams. 
Presumably,  the  council  would  also  arrange 
with  the  United  States  Government  a  $iethod 
whereby  it  would  acquire,  for  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  indtutrlal  area,  the  . 

additional  kllowatU  made   possible  ^_ 

own    country    by  the  Mica   Creek  Storage 
reservoir.  | 

TR«  xmcoixBcm  kll 
In  a  sense,  such  suggestions  lower  t^e  dig- 
nity and  prestige  of  our  Government.  Ho 
Canadian  corporations  or  combines  have  of- 
fered to  replace  their  country's  government 
In  the  negotiations  at  stake.  And  What  is 
to  be  said  for  either  Kaiser  Aluminum  or  th* 
Puget  Soimd  syndicate  claiming  •■  their 
own  the  extra  power  produced  at  projects 
belonging  to  the  public? 
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"Senator.**  X  was  told  by  an  Army  en^- 
neer  oflkcer  who  miist  remain  anonymous.  **lf 
Kaiser  or  Puget  Sound  can  swing  this  deal. 
then  Conrad  Hilton  is  erasy  if  he  docsnt 
ask  permission  to  build  an  estrm  wing  at 
the  White  House  and  rent  it  to  paying 
gxiests." 

Tbe  mere  hint  that  brokers  or  middleoken 
take  orer  tlie  mAnagesnent  of  negotiations 
between  nations  as  traditionally  friendly  as 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  symbol 
of  the  utter  collapse  of  negotiatloos  at  the 
government  level.  Tratt,  the  stubbornness 
which  the  two  chief  nc«otlatorB  ascribe  to 
each  other  has  not  helped  the  aoluUon  of 
questions  inherently  difficult  and  complex — 
ez-G7vemor  Jordan  has  recently  been  re- 
placed on  tbe  American  side  by  an  even  more 
oonsplcuoos  symbol  of  hostility  to  Federal 
power,  eK-8aeret«ry  oC  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay. 

General  McNaughton  has  argued  that  the 
value  of  upstream  storage  to  the  Bonneville 
system  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
alternative  east  c€  steam-power  generation 
in  tlM  Northwest — which  might  be  8  mills 
per  kilowatt-hoar,  compared  to  tbe  2%  mill 
power  generated  by  the  waters  ot  the  NcH^h- 
wesfs  rivers.  Other  Canadian  spokesmen  in- 
sist that  Canada  receive  a  proportion  ot  the 
downstream  kilowatta.  on  the  theory  that  no 
amount  af  coin  of  the  realm  can  duplicate 
for  British  Columbia  the  spectacular  India - 
trial  development  they  have  seen  cheap 
hydroelectxte  power  taring  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  made  no  counter- 
proposals in  response  to  these  demands. 

Our  Government's  indifference  to  the  issue 
Is  underlined  by  the  sltoatloa  existing  on 
the  Pend  Oreille  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  which  orlgiiiates  in  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  frets  a  turbulent  course  north- 
ward into  Canada.  The  Hungry  Horae  E)am, 
a  part  of  the  BonnevlUe  Eyatem.  provides 
storage  that  Is  helpfiU  to  the  Waneta  plant 
Ot  the  West  Kootenai  Power  Ifc  Light  Co. 
on  the  Pend  OrelUe  Blver  in  British  Cotum- 
bla.  Here  the  United  States  might  set  a 
precedent  which  could  guide  a  settletnoit 
with  Canada  about  the  main  stem  of  the 
Oolambla,  where  the  watershed  positions  of 
the  two  nations  sre  reversed.  Accordingly, 
I  wrote  Secretary  of  SUte  Dulles  to  ssk  if 
an  arrangement  tiad  been  made  or  sought,  to 
exact  reUnbursement  from  tbe  Canadian 
oompany. 

I  received  this  rqrfy  from  John  8.  Hogh- 
land  II.  Acting  Assistant  for  Congressional 
Relations: 

"I  believe  no  arrangements  have  been 
mads  for  payments  by  the  owners  of  the 
WazMta  project  in  British  Oolumbta  for 
beneflts  reeeived  ss  a  result  ol  storing  water 
npstream  in  the  Hungry  Horss  Dam.  There 
have  been  no  dlplomatle  negotiations  re- 
garding thla  subject,  and  no  requests  for 
oompensatk»  have  been  mads  through  the 
Btato  Department." 

Two  weeks  before  Mr.  Boghland's  latter 
eams  to  my  desk,  tbs  aathorltatlvs  Van- 
eoavar  Dally  Provines  reported  that  Federal 
experts  in  Ottawa  agree  with  Senator  Hsu- 
■■Baaa.  and  say  Canada  expects  to  pay. 

Doss  oar  Oovenunant  caret 

saoBTCBAwatwe  alsssa 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  Fadfle  Northwest  that 
rast  industrial  and  economic  expansion  has 
been  thwarted  by  the  stalemate  at  the  con- 
ference tables.  Alaska,  nntu  now  depend- 
ent on  the  seasonal  uncertainties  of  fishing, 
mining,  and  logging,  might  acquire  ths  first 
alzabls  permanent  manufacturing  establish- 
ment In  its  history. 

Tbe  mighty  Tukon  rises  In  deep  upland 
lakes  only  16  miles  from  Dyes  Inlet  on  the 
Pacific.  But  the  19,000-foot  peaks  of  the 
coastal  ranges  barricade  It  from  the  ocean. 
8o  It  plods  2400  meandering  miles  in  ths 
other  direction,  emptying  at  last  In  the 
Bering  Sea.    After  840  miles  In  the  Tukon 


Ttorltory  at  Canada,  tt  psssta  a  kmely  bound- 
ary marker  and  spends  the  rest  of  lU  slug- 
gish erlstence  in  Alaska. 

But  what  tf  the  Yukon  could  be  turned 
aroimd  and  a  substantial  segment  of  tt  di- 
verted to  the  Paciflc?  What  if  the  drop  now 
dissipated  In  its  3.100-mlle  pilgrimage  to 
the  Bering  Sea  could  be  compressed  into  a 
slanting  15-mlle  tunnel  through  the  aaoun- 
Ulns,  and  then  a  crashing  vertical  descent  of 
more  than  1.700  fast?  This  could  mean  a 
second  Kltlmat,  where  the  reversal  of  the 
ncrmal  flow  of  the  hanging  lakes  southeast 
at  Prnce  Bupert  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  to  lay  out  in 
the  wilderness  the  largest  aluminum-reduc- 
tion plant  ever  platuied.  as  well  ss  a  commu- 
nity which  will  have  60.000  Inhabitanta. 

Another  Kltlmat — this  one  located  In 
Alacka,  observes  Alaska's  veteran  Delegate  in 
Congrees,  B.  L.  Basrutrr.  could  revolutionise 
the  economy  of  Alaska  and  move  ns  from  the 
frontier  to  the  Industrial  age.  In  one  vast 
stride. 

An  the  ingredients  are  there.  The  Tukon 
rises  tn  five  mountain-rUnmed  lakes  con- 
nected by  stubby  rivers,  and  only  the  nkoun- 
tains  keep  them  from  pouring  through  pen- 
stocks into  immense  powerhouses  wtiich 
could  be  built  at  tidewater.  The  ntountains 
can  be  tunneled.  They  are  among  tbe  high- 
est in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  an  easy 
obstacle  compared  to  the  swath  which  has 
been  cut  through  scrub  pine  and  alpine  fir 
In  the  foothills  of  the  coastal  and  Chilkat 
ranges.  This  swath  denotes  the  Interna- 
tional border. 

The  Taiya  Valley,  where  the  turWnes  and 
generators  would  be  constructed  near  sea 
level.  Is  In  Alaska.  The  lakes  feeding  into 
the  Tukon  are  in  Canada,  divided  about 
equally  between  Yukon  Territory  and  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  They  might 
as  well  be  in  Siberia,  for  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  working  out  agree- 
ments with  Canada  for  the  Joint  develop- 
ment of  these  vast,  interdependrat  north- 
western reeources. 

In  June  of  1951  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  BUbmltt<.d  its  flrst  extensive 
report  on  the  Taiya  project.  The  gist  was 
that  it  seemed  to  be  technically  feaslMe  to 
produce  an  eventual  900,000  kilowatts  of 
water  power  on  the  shores  of  Dyea  Inlet  near 
Skagway,  Alaska,  if  only  some  of  the  lakes 
nourishing  the  Yukon  could  be  tapped.  This 
is  not  only  as  much  energy  as  the  American 
share  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  but,  bet- 
ter still,  the  Bureau's  engineers  contended 
it  could  be  devdoped  at  the  extremely  low 
rate  of  2.1  mills  a  kilowatt-hour.  And.  the 
report  confidently  predicted,  low  cost  of  the 
abundant  power  potential  would  attract 
numerous  Industriea  from  more  costly  power 
sites  in  the  United  States.  Added  trans- 
portation costs  would  be  more  than  offset. 
This  forecast  cams  tme  almost  before  tbe 
reports  were  stitched  and  bound — the  Alum- 
inum company  of  America  took  over  Mc- 
Klnley  National  Park  Lodge  and  announced 
csrsmonloiMly  that  It  was  ready  to  srset  a 
mammoth  smsltsr  at  Dyea  Inlet  U  the  Taiya 
power  project  went  through. 

At  this  Juneturs  the  government  of  Can- 
ada called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  al- 
though Canadian  water  would  produce  Taiya 
power,  virtually  all  the  beneflts  would  go  to 
Alaska,  sn  insultingly  one-stdsd  bargain. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  Trtunan  Administra- 
tion a  few  desultory  efforts  were  mads  to 
offer  Catuda  some  quid  pro  quo.  Because  of 
ths  Immenss  Canadian  light-metal  expan- 
sion at  Kltlmat  and  at  Arvida  in  Quebec, 
Dr.  John  B.  Steelman  of  the  White  House 
staff  told  Delegate  Bastixtt  that  perhaps 
soms  oonesssions  could  be  worked  out  with 
res{>ect  to  our  tariff  on  alumlntmi  Ingots. 
Other  proposals  involved  licenses  for  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  natiiral  gas  south- 
ward across  the  border.  But  none  at  these 
Ideas  got  out  of  the  talking  stage. 


Delegate  Bsbtlbtt.  who  speaks  for  Alaska 
on  Cspttol  Hill  but  is  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  rollcaUs.  has  been  the  leading  pubUc 
advocate  of  Taiya.  Admittedly  he  is  a  par- 
tisan Democrat,  but  his  prime  interest  is  his 
constituency,  and  his  opinion  te  worth  lis- 
tening to. 

"Taiya  originally  was  proposed  when  Mr. 
Truman  was  President,  and  a  few  efforts  were 
made  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Canada 
over  ttie  greet  posstbiUtles  of  the  project." 
he  sasrs.  "The  efforU  did  not  reach  success. 
But,  sines  1963,  nothing  has  happened,  *»m1 
when  I  say  *nothlng*  I  moan  Just  exactly 
that.  Tatya  appears  to  have  been  completely 
forgotten  and  abandoned.  Rarrty  do  I  hear 
from  the  administration  about  what  once 
had  been  our  t>rlght  hope  for  eeonomlc  inde- 
pendence for  Alaska." 

Recently  the  Frobisher  Interests  of  Can- 
ada have  talked  of  committing  the  water  In 
the  Yukon*!  lakes  for  power  dams  In  the 
vicinity  of  WhHehorse  to  proeeas  the  abund- 
ant minerals  found  in  that  region.  This 
would  probebly  not  match  the  Taiya  poten- 
tial, because  the  drop  would  be  inSnltdy 
lees,  but  it  would  avoid  the  apportioning  of 
beneflts  internationally. 
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Across  the  continent,  on  the  St.  John 
River,  the  same  story  of  interminable  delay 
is  repeated.  Tbe  St.  John  rises  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  empties  Into  the  Bay  of  Fnndy 
from  New  Brunswick.  The  projected  Rankin 
Rapids  storage  reservoir  of  1 ,460,000-aere- 
feet  capacity  in  Maine  could  eonf er  valuable 
advantagea  on  power  sites  downstream 
where  the  river  forms  the  International 
boundary  for  TO  mUee,  and  where  tt  lies 
wholly  within  tbe  Canadian  provtBce  of  New 
Brunswick.  At  5  locations,  a  total  of  6«7,600 
kilowatts  could  be  generated — ^290,000  at 
Rankin  Rapids,  approximately  4  miles  above 
the  border,  and  the  rest  at  sites  claimed  by 
Canada. 

This  power  eouM  be  of  great  economic  fm- 
portanee,  because  both  Maine  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Maritime  Provinces  have  lagged  be- 
hind the  recent  general  prosperity  of  their 
respective  cotmtrles.  But  some  formula 
must  be  worked  out  for  requiring  reim- 
bursement from  Canada  for  any  addition  to 
the  production  of  its  powerhouses  made 
possible  by  water  storage  in  Maine.  Such  a 
formxila  has  completely  eluded  two  nations 
which  toegther  could  complete  the  Alsska 
Highway,  defend  the  Aleutian  Ti«ihth1s  from 
direct  invasion,  establish  farflung  radar 
networks  on  Arctic  Tundra,  and  agree  trust- 
fully to  leave  almost  4,000  miles  of  border 
without  a  single  blockhouse  or  pinbox. 

Our  Government's  ^»^*'»<<««^Vfli  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  waterpowsr  tvw^nTW 
going  to  waste  on  the  borders  cannot  be  sep- 
arated  from  the  Eisenliower  administration's 
weird  and  inexplicable  attitude  toward  the 

river    which   dominates   ths   situation ths 

Columbia. 

a  nsasnxx  xo  (unr 

Ths  Oelumbla  is  to  powsr  produetkm  what 
ths  Idlsslsslppi  U  to  navl«aUon  or  tbs  Mle 
to  irrigation.  I  ean  remember  r*f~i1fng  on 
its  shores  with  s  famous  Swedish  taydrsuUe 
snglnssr  who  had  bssn  a  dslsgata  to  ths  1938 
World  Power  Confsrsnes  in  WMhlngton. 
Ovsr  and  over  again  hs  szclalmsd,  "Do  you 
psopls  know  what  you  havs  hare?  This  Is  a 
graat  river  like  the  Rhine,  but  It  fsUs  ss  far 
aa  our  mountain  brooks  la  Aoaadlnavla. 
What  a  trsasurs." 

Prssldant  FTaakUa  D.  Roosevelt  and  sueh 
BsnatBre  at  both  parties  as  Oaorgs  W.  Morrta, 
of  Nshraska.  matam  Bona  and  darsnes  C. 
DUl.  or  Waslilngtao.  Charlss  Mellary  and 
Rufns  C.  Bolman,  of  Orsfon,  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  end  Jsmss  B.  Murray,  at  Montana, 
and  Winiam  K.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  knew  pre- 
cisely what  they  bad  tn  the  Cotarabta.  Un- 
der  their  Joint   aegis,   a  vast  hydroelectric 
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Bystcm  came  Into  existence.  It  not  only  gen- 
erated more  energy  tban  any  other  water- 
power  operation  In  the  world.  It  also  re- 
claimed Inunenae  expanses  of  arid  land,  re- 
tarded floods,  and  increased  by  8  or  10  times 
the  tonnage  being  navigated  through  the 
towering  barrier  of  the  Cascade  Mountain 
Range. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  system  has  proved 
financially  successful.  Entirely  as  a  result  of 
power  sales,  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration is  $77  million  ahead  of  the  repay- 
ment to  the  Treasury,  which  Congress  estab- 
lished about  20  years  ago.  After  less  than 
two  decades  of  operation,  the  power  facilities 
of  Bonneville  are  more  than  41  percent  paid 
tor. 

This  power  system  has  had  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  decade  from  1938  to  1947  was  the  only 
period  in  the  history  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton when  they  showed  a  greater  gain  in  in- 
dustrial payrolls  than  the  national  average. 
This  coincided  exactly  with  the  time  when 
low-cost  kilowatts  from  the  Columbia  River 
system  first  became  available.  Not  an  ounce 
of  aluminum  was  smelted  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1939.  By  late  in  the  1940'8,  nearly 
half  of  America's  expsmding  aluminum  pro- 
duction was  originating  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Every  cne  of  these  potlines  used 
energy  from  the  Columbia  for  fuel.  And 
bigger  things  were  ahead.  The  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  had  already  planned  such 
projects  as  McNary,  The  Dalles,  and  Chief 
Joseph  Dams.  But  there  were  still  many 
more  choice  sites  left  among  those  analyzed 
and  recommended  in  the  corps'  famo\is 
8-volume  308  Report  of  1948 — among  them 
John  Day.  Paradise,  and  Hells  Canyon. 

Then  the  Presidency  passed  into  the  bands 
of  the  Republicans.  Under  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  20  river  projects  of  greater 
or  lesser  magnitude  had  been  authorized 
for  Federal  construction  in  the  basin  of  the 
Columbia.  Since  Mr.  Elsenhower  entered 
the  White  House,  he  has  preferred  to  turn 
over  such  sites  as  remain  to  private  power 
companies. 

This  has  taken  two  forms.  At  Hells  Can- 
yon, the  administration  has  simply  relin- 
quished the  site  to  a  private  utility  corpora- 
tion for  three  smaller  dams  which  develop 
only  one-fourth  of  its  storage  potential.  At 
John  Day,  a  site  rivaling  Hell3  Canyon  In 
dimensions,  the  White  House  has  proposed 
that  the  Government  construct  the  fish 
ladders,  spillways,  and  other  "nonreimburs- 
able" features  of  the  dam,  while  a  sjmdicate 
of  power  companies  underwrites  construc- 
tion of  the  powerhouse.  Of  coxirse,  the  reve- 
nues would  be  distributed  accordingly. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  lid  on  expansion 
of  the  Colimibla  River  power  system  and  a 
Blowing  down  of  the  Northwest's  economy. 
Per  capita  incomes  have  fallen  off  by  com- 
parison with  the  national  average.  In  a  re- 
gion without  local  stores  of  oil.  coal,  or  nat- 
ural gas,  it  has  been  little  short  of  calam- 
itous to  have  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  In- 
dustrial fuel — falling  water — no  longer  teth- 
ered to  giant  penstocks  and  turbines.  The 
Oregonian  of  Portland  has  stated  that  cheap 
and  abundant  power  offers  the  best  chance 
tor  an  industrial  revival. 

To  break  the  stalemate,  I  have  introduced 
In  the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  North  Pacific  International 
Waterways  Agency,  staffed  by  engineering 
experts  and  technicians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  to  supplant  the  present  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  and  to  plan  proj- 
ects on  international  vraterways  along  both 
sides  of  the  border.  The  only  considerations 
would  be  maximum  power  production,  flood 
control,  and  other  benefits.  Accountants  and 
engineers  would  use  their  calculating  ma- 
chines and  slide  rtUes  to  decide  how  the  costs 
and  benefits  should  be  apportioned.  The 
two  sides  of  the  present  Conunlssion.  each 
representing  a  different  nation,  are  certain 
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to  accentuate  national  interests.  A  hlngle 
agency,  staffed  by  both  countries,  woiUd  be 
far  more  likely  to  place  geographic  re^ltlea 
first  and  international  rivalries  second  . 

Think  what  one  will  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's domestic  policies.  In  the  fi4ld  of 
world  affairs  he  has  put  forth  what  1 1  egard 
as  a  sincere  and  conscientious  effort  t<  i  be  a 
successful  leader  of  the  free  nations.  The 
bogged-down  river  negotiations  with  our 
nearest  ally  offer  him  a  magnificent  Oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  at  the  international 
level — if  only  he  can  overcome  his  private- 
utility  bias  against  the  expansion  of  F^eral 
powerplants. 

Energy  reserves  could  help  shape  tlie  in- 
dustrial competition  now  looming  between 
the  free  and  the  Soviet  world.  Khrushchev 
Is  conunitted  to  a  policy  of  excelling  us  on 
the  production  line.  Water  power  1  >  the 
most  enduring  and  reliable  energy  of  a  1,  be- 
cause it  lasts  forever  and  consiunes  not  a 
cupful  of  such  expendable  fuels  as  coi  1,  pe- 
troleum, and  uranliun.  The  rulers  c  f  the 
Soviet  Union  understand  this.  The  r  are 
tapping  Russia's  rivers  to  the  max]  aaum. 
Soviet  power  production  has  soared  8f  per- 
cent since  1950.  Although  still  considerably 
behind  the  output  of  the  United  Statas,  the 
Soviet  Union  actually  tops  our  entire  con- 
tinent in  potential  hydroelectricity.  I  am 
Informed  by  Senator  Hxnrt  M.  Jacks  3n  of 
Washington  State,  who  recently  visited  Rus- 
sia, that  40  big  waterpower  plants  are  iinder 
construction  there.  Three  of  these — Staim- 
grad  Dam  on  the  Volga,  Krasnoyarsk  on  the 
Yenisei,  and  Bratsk  Dam  on  the  Aagara 
River — ^wlll  each  exceed  the  power  ca  >aclty 
of  Grand  CovUee. 

"If  the  six  major  rivers  of  Siberia  were 
fully  developed,"  adds  Senator  Jackson, 
they  alone  could  produce  600  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  power  per  year.  This  is  more 
than  3  times  present  Soviet  production, 
double  the  Kremlin's  1960  goals,  and  virtu- 
ally equal  to  oiu:  own  national  eU  ctrlc- 
power  output." 

In  view  of  Rxissia's  urgent  hydroel  Bctric 
program,  can  the  United  States  and  C  inada 
afford  to  let  go  to  waste  indefinitely  the 
imtapped  resovu-ces  of  the  Yukon,  the  St. 
John,  and  the  Columbia  merely  becailse  of 
obstinacy  or  lethargy  at  the  conference 
table? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT 

Tuesday,  January  21,  1958 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  sjjeech 
of  my  good  friend  and  respected  col- 
league. Senator  Richard  L.  NEUBrtiGER, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  given  bfefore 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation in  Portland.  Greg.,  on  Decmber 
6, 1957:  I 

Remarks    bt    Hon-.    Richard    L.    Nkub*rger, 
or  Oregon  | 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  pending  postal  rate 
Increase  bUl  now  before  the  Congress.  \  Un- 
doubtedly, you  are  generally  famlUari  with 
the  proposals  In  H.  R.  6836.  They  csll  for 
substantial  Increases  in  the  rates  y)  be 
charged  for  the  several  classes  of  mall.  But 
before  discussing  with  you  the  proposals 
and  philosophy  contained  in  the  new  j  Kietal 
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rate-Increase  bill.  I  should  like  to  ^vlew.  In 
a  broad  way,  the  Indispensable  place  the 
post  o£Qce  has  in  our  economy  and  the  close, 
personal  importance  it  holds  for  each  of  ua. 

Our  postal  service  has  had  a  vitf  1  part  In 
the  growth  and  development  of  j  America. 
History  records-  the  fact  that  the  postal 
service  was  substantially  responsible  for  the 
creation  and  growth  of  oiur  merc|kant  ma- 
rine; that  the  fundamental  nee^  of  our 
people  for  adequate  postal  servicfl  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  vast  B3rstem  of  railroads.  Until  re- 
cently, our  postal  service  provided  substan- 
tial subsidies  essential  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  airlines.  If  th^re  is  any 
question  in  your  mind  having  to|  do  with 
the  vital  part  the  postal  service  c<|ntrlbutes 
to  the  continuing  operation  of  the  irailroads, 
we  need  look  no  further  than  the  frantic 
protests  raised  when  a  branch  rail  line  Is 
proposed  to  be  discontinued  as  a  I  result  of 
the  cancellation  of  an  existing  mall-carrying 
contract  with  a  railroad.  j 

Beneficial  postage  rates  have  glyen  numy 
an  Infant  business  its  start  in  Ufe>  to  grow, 
to  employ  people,  to  pay  taxes,  to  help  make 
America  strong  and  great.  Pair  postal  rates 
have  greatly  aided  in  maldng  Ameiricans  the 
best  informed  people  on  the  faoe  of  the 
earth,  have  broadened  and  strengthened  otir 
cultxiral  and  spiritual  heritage,  "mere  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  postal  service 
of  the  United  States  provides  a  tremendous 
bulwark  to  all  the  many  phases  ot  our  na- 
tional life  and,  as  such.  Is  an  esseqtial  pub- 
lic service.  i 

The  83d  Congress  in  1954  gave  [full  oon- 
flrmatlon  to  the  public  service  concept  when 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  olj  Senator 
Prank  Carlson,  Republican,  of]  Kansas, 
through  its  Advisory  Council,  declared :  "The 
Post  Office  Department  is  fundanientaUy  a 
public  service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  so  considered!" 

More  recently  this  year,  under  tlie  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Oun  D.  Jornstoh,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  a  citlzenst  advisory 
council  filed  with  the  Senate  cotAmittee  a 
substantial  and  detailed  report  entUbled  "The 
Post  Office  as  a  Public  Service."  "rhe  coun- 
cil declared  its  flnding  that  the  toial  public 
service  values  that  could  be  definitely  pin- 
ixtinted  in  cost  figures  were  greater  in  total 
than  the  deficit  stated  as  having ;  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1956.  It  is  in  the  area  |of  public 
service,  in  the  identification  and  c^st  of  the 
several  items  of  public  service,  that  we  come 
into  bona  fide  conflict  with  the  pi^esent  ad- 
ministration  and   its   postal   phllo^phy. 

The  present  Postmaster  General  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
public  utility,  or  as  a  business  whi^h  should 
be  fully  self-supported  through  postal  fees 
paid  by  users  of  the  mails.  That  sounds  flne 
as  a  superficial  theory,  until  the  Postmaster 
General's  theory  runs  head  on  iinto  the 
practical  consideration  of  the  largfe  deficits 
on  specific  public-service  Items  fbr  which 
the  Congress  has  declared  low  beneficial 
postal  rates.  | 

For  example,  the  hundreds  of  {nonprofit 
magazines  and  newspapers  of  tbli  country 
have  a  large  annual  circulation.  They  serve 
principally  rellgioiis,  fraternal,  and  scientific 
groups.  These  publications  incur;  a  postal 
deficit  of  approximately  950  mlllioni  per  year, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  postal  reve- 
nues and  allocated  expenses.  In  tae  several 
rate  bills  proposed  by  the  present jadmlnls- 
tration  since  1952  there  has  been  no  effort 
made  to  increase  the  below-cost  postal  rates 
on  this  type  of  publication.  It  is  my  belief 
Congress  was  wise  in  authorizing  |>eneflcial 
below-coet  postal  rates  for  such  pulslic  serv- 
ice cultural  publications.  But,  wlien  ques- 
tioned on  postal  revenue  losses  In  this  area 
of  service,  the  Postmaster  General  ;has  been 
distinctly  evasive. 
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To  be  consistent  in  his  contention  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  why  has  the  Postmaster 
General  not  asked  for  substantial  increases 
in  postal  rates  for  this  particular  category 
of  maU?  The  Postmaster  General's  testi- 
mony to  Congress  gives  clear  impression  that 
he  feels  these  losses  from  below-cost  postal 
rates  in  the  public  service  should  be  borne 
by  other  mall  users  tlirough  excessively  high 
postal  charges.  Such  a  policy  is  practically 
punitive  in  its  effect,  particularly  on  small 
businesses.  I  dont  Uiink  we  have  reached 
a  point  in  this  country  where  we  are  going 
to  ask  businesses — which  must  make  a  profit 
or  perish — to  underwrite  such  public  service 
postal  losses,  particularly  as  such  nonprofit 
publications  compete  for  advertising  with 
the  In-buslness-for-proflt  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Another  type  of  desirable  public  service  In 
the  field  of  publishing,  which  has  substan- 
tlaUy  contributed  to  our  national  advance- 
ment, is  the  free -in -county  newspapers. 
These  cost  the  Poet  Office  a  net  revenue  loss 
of  approximately  $14  million  a  year.  To  be 
consistent  in  its  pay-as-you-go  philosophy, 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  charge  full 
cost  for  this  kind  of  service.  But.  to  put  that 
service  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  would  sound 
the  death  knell  of  many  of  our  fine  and  valu- 
able county  newspapers.  There  are  many 
other  types  of  public  services  which  coxild  be 
enumerated  to  emphasize  the  point. 

BtraAL  ntEX  DXUVntT  A  PXTBLIC  SXSVICX 

Rural  free  delivery  ts  one  of  these.  Rural 
,  free  delivery  was  established  in  1896.  Today, 
it  serves  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Rural  free  delivery  carriers  deliver 
mail  to  more  than  35  million  of  our  people. 
This  year,  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  re- 
ported that  approximately  $95  million  was 
the  cost  of  the  public  welfare  service  provided 
In  rural  free  delivery.  Were  the  Post  Office 
to  insist  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  for  rural 
free  delivery,  farm  families  would  pay  much 
more  for  postal  service  than  they  do  now. 
Frequently  it  costs  10  times  more  to  deliver 
a  letter  on  a  remote  rural  route  than  in  a 
crowded  city.  The  rural  free  delivery  system 
was  established  to  provide  our  farm  and  sub- 
urban follu  with  benefits  equal  to  those  of 
the  city  dweller.  Without  rural  free  delivery, 
families  in  lonely  rural  areas  would  be  beavUy 
penalized. 

Consider,  too,  America's  parcel-post  service, 
which  annually  carries  upwards  of  a  billion 
•mall  packages  to  even  the  most  remote 
regions  of  our  country.  Parcel  post  is  a  con- 
stant and  personal  part  of  the  life  of  each 
of  ua — buslnesemen,  farmers,  householders. 
We're  all  particularly  aware  of  that  fact  right 
now  in  sending  and  receiving  our  Christmas 
packages. 

But  the  essential  national  function  of  par- 
cel poet,  a  self-supporting  service  with  rates 
aet  by  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  not  by 
Congress,  is  being  curtailed. 

Throughout  the  Nation's  legislative  history 
In  the  development  and  growth  of  oiu-  great 
postal  service,  there  "is  constant,  frequent 
reference  to  the  fact  that  adequate  postal 
communication  should  be  provided  to  aU 
Americans,  everywhere,  without  primary  con- 
siderations of  cost  or  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Postal  service 
has  always  been  considered  primarily  and 
basically  a  vital  public  service. 

These  examples  are  cited  to  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  the  present  administration's 
philosophy  that  the  Post  Office  is  a  public 
utility,  or  should  be  considered  as  a  business 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Carrying  the  ad- 
ministration's philosophy  to  the  ultimate 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  pay  much 
more  for  postal  services.  Such  higher  postal 
rates  would  be  manifestly  unfair  In  many 
respects,  because  the  ordinary  mailer  would 
th\is  also  be  carrying  the  burden  of  losses 
on  pubUc-service  items.     Or  it  would  mean 
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the  elimination  of  uneconomic  operations  as 
is  the  practice  in  private  business,  which, 
in  turn,  would  deny  numy  of  our  citizens  an 
adequate  mail  service. 

WHT   PICK    ON   THK   POST   OPTICEt 

I  am  not  afraid  to  vote  general  taxes  to 
help  make  up  any  postal  operating  deficit 
which  is  due  to  an  adequate  and  efficient 
postal  system  which  serves  the  American 
public  at  fair  and  equitable  rates.  Our  Fed- 
eral Government  consists  of  some  10  major 
departments  and  hundreds  of  lesser  bureaus. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Post  Office 
should  be  singled  out  for  operation  at  a 
profit  while  all  the  others  can  incur  large 
deficits  which  amount  up  to  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

Postal  rates  could  be  raised  to  a  point 
where  they  hampered  and  choked  off  many 
legitimate  business  undertakings.  This 
might  be  necessary  for  a  profitmaklng  postal 
system.     Yet  would  it  be  wise? 

I  have  not  subscribed  to  the  so-called 
Hoover  Commission  theory  that  those  who 
get  governmental  services  should  pay  for 
them.  It  sounds  persuasive.  When  adapted 
to  our  postal  system  It  demands  stiff  rates 
from  certain  xisers.  Yet,  apply  it  to  other 
spheres  of  Government  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

Would  this  theory  not  exempt  from  school 
taxes  all  famUies  without  children  of  their 
own?  What  about  local  fire  protection? 
Woiild  the  Hoover  theory  not  result  in  bill- 
ing a  household  for  turning  out  the  hook 
and  ladder  to  douse  an  attic  fire?  If  an  el- 
derly woman  faints  on  the  sidewalk,  should 
her  family  be  bUled  for  the  hourly  wages 
and  motor-vehicle  costs  of  the  patrolman 
who  drives  her  to  a  hospital  or  doctor's  of- 
fice? These  are  questions  implicit  in  the 
whole  idea  of  those  who  get  governmental 
services  should  pay  for  them. 

I  consider  the  Post  Office  a  service  Institu- 
tion. I  want  revenues  to  l>e  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  postal  costs  and  expenses.  But  I  do 
not  want  a  false  standard  raised  for  fusing 
these  two  areas.  We  could  balance  the  postal 
budget  at  the  cost  of  impairing  the  Nation's 
economy,  particularly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
less  favored  users  of  our  mail  system. 

You  have  commented  considerably,  pro  and 
con,  in  your  columns  on  the  current  postal 
rate  controversy.  I  know  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  de- 
clared It  wants  no  subsidies,  and  that  the 
association  has  resisted  postal  rate  increases 
until  publishers  may  know  precisely  what  the 
costs  are.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  propaganda  has  found  its 
way  into  newspaper  columns.  Much  of  it  is 
so  misleading  that  the  average  American 
finds  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  sound  Judg- 
ment. For  example,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  frequently  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  incurs  a  $250  million 
annual  loss  on  second-class  mail.  Second- 
class  maU,  as  you  know,  is  the  category  in- 
cluding newspapers  and  magazines. 

STTM MERPISLD  BLAMES  MAGAZINE  PTTBLtSRERS 

Recently,  in  a  nationwide  telecast,  Mr. 
Sumtnerfield  said  that  the  loss  on  second- 
class  mall  amounted  to  $250  mlUion  per  year, 
and  further  commented  that  "the  news- 
papers are  responsible  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  loss  of  second-class  mall."  In  short, 
he  placed  most  of  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
backs  of  the  magazine  publishers.  But  what 
is  the  actual  truth? 

In  the  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  for  1956 
the  Post  Office  shows  the  total  loss  on  second- 
class  mail  as  amounting  to  $269  million.  Of 
this  loss,  the  newspapers  account  for  ap- 
proximately $104  million,  and  that  is  malOng 
no  allowance  for  that  portion  of  exempt  pub- 
lications which  is  used  by  newspapers. 

Despite  Mr.  Stunmerfield's  statement  that 
the  newspapers  are  responsible  for  a  small 
portion  of  this  alleged  loss,  his  own  account- 
ing facts  reveal  that  they  are  responsible  for 


api»-oximateIy  50  percent  of  this  alleged  loss. 
I  do  not  make  this  statement  as  being  criti- 
cal in  any  essential  of  our  newspaper  indus- 
try, but  rather  as  showing  the  confusion  that 
exists  m  the  public  mind  as  a  result  of  mis- 
leading information  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments. 

I  referred  to  the  $269  million  as  an  "alleged 
loss."  This  alleged  loss,  and  others,  are  based 
on  mere  cost-ascertainment  determinations, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  repeat- 
edly warned  the  Congress  that  to  xum  cost 
ascertainment  exclusively  as  a  ratemaklng 
device  is  a  fallacy.  Accordingly,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  modified  cost  ascer- 
tainment by  making  certain  provisions  for 
the  usual  allocation  of  costs  based  on  stand- 
ard ratemaklng  factors,  such  as  priority  and 
preferment  of  service,  value  of  product,  abil- 
ity to  pay,  and  other  intangible  factors. 
When  this  formula  is  applied  to  Post  Office 
Department  costs,  an  amazing  result  is  re- 
vealed. The  alleged  second-class  deficit  of 
$269  million,  so  glibly  asserted  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  pubUcity  statements,  sud- 
denly shrinks  to  $102  million.  That  is  a  re- 
duction of  $167  million.  And  the  $102  mil- 
lion still  remaining  includes  many  items  of 
public  service  for  which  the  Post  Office  Itself 
has  requested  no  increase. 

If  second-class  maU  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  then  many  publishers 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  would  be  re- 
quired to  foot  the  biU  for  much  free  and 
privileged  mail,  some  of  which  is  in  direct 
competition  with  your  Industry. 

The  forthcoming  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress will  Ece  great  pressures  being  exerted 
for  the  enactment  of  a  postal  rate-increase 
bill.  This  undoubtedly  will  be  used  by  the 
administration  as  a  basis  for  approving  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees'  pay  increases.  I 
am  thoroughly  opposed  to  linking  pay  in- 
creases with  rates,  for  it  doesn't  make  sense. 

There  are  now  over  2  million  employees 
In  the  Federal  Government.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  these  work  for  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Is  it  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  mailers,  through  Increased 
postal  rates,  should  bear  the  brunt  of  em- 
ployee pay  Increases  for  the  entire  Federal 
Government?  Certainly,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  asldng  for  Increases  in 
visitors'  fees  to  the  National  Parks,  for  in- 
creases in  Patent  Office  fees,  for  increases  in 
airline  fees  for  use  of  airway  facilities,  nor 
for  increases  in  payment  for  other  public 
services  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

coNsmxa  pat  incrxasx  on  rrs  mbuts 
I  support  a  fair  and  adequate  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  and  postal  employees.  But 
such  pay  increases  should  be  considered 
strictly  on  their  own  merits,  with  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  rates  or  fees  to  be  charged  the 
American  public  for  services  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  wonder  how  often  we  tend  to  forget  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  p>ostaI  service  the 
recipient  paid  for  the  transmission  of  mail 
at  the  time  he  received  it.  The  high  rates 
imposed,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting,  led 
the  Congress  early  to  enact  lower  l>eneflclal 
postal  rates  in  the  public  interest. 

In  1792,  George  Washington  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  Congress:  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  rate  of  postage  imposed  on 
the  transmission  of  newspapers  by  the  Poet 
Office  law,  many  persons  In  Virginia  who 
had  heretofore  taken  newspapers  from  this 
city  had  declined  receiving  them  any  longer; 
and  that  many  others  declared  that  they 
had  only  continued  to  take  them  under  a 
fuU  persuasion  that  the  rates  of  postage 
would  be  reduced  d\iring  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  and  that  If  such  reduction 
would  not  take  place  they  would  desire 
their  printers  to  stop  their  papers."  The 
public  service  obligations  of  our  postal  sys- 
tem to  the  American  people  were  obvious 
then  as  they  are  now. 
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Tor  m  moment  or  two  let  ua  analyze  the 
rate  bill  aa  It  passed  tbe  Houae.  Tou  will 
recall  that  it  provides  for  a  1-cent  increase 
in  first  class  mail — tbat  is  letter  mail;  a  1- 
cent  increase  in  airmail,  and  increasing  the 
postal -card  rate  from  3  cents  to  8  cents. 
Tlie  bill  provides  for  an  Increase  of  60  per- 
cent on  second-class  mail,  spread  over  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years.  It  also  provides  that  the 
6,000  press-run  newspapers  will  be  exempted 
from  the  rate  increase.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision limiting  the  subsidy  to  any  one  pub- 
lication to  9100,000  based  on  the  Post  Office 
Department's  cost  ascertainment  figures. 

For  third  class  mall,  the  bill  provides  for 
immediate  hiking  of  the  bulk  minimiim  per 
piece  rate  from  1 14  to  3^  cents. 

The  Hoiise  bill  also  carries,  u  title  n.  a 
postal  policy  which  is  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  Post  Office  Department's  own  phil- 
osophy respecting  postal  rates,  but  does  noth- 
ing to  resolve  many  of  the  public  service 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  A 
policy  provision  such  as  the  one  contained 
in  this  bill  is  not  self -executing,  and  needs 
revision  If  It  is  to  provide  a  workable  and 
equitable  basis  for  present  and  future  postal 
rate  action. 

I  do  not  favor  the  postal  rate  bill  as  passed 
the  House.  I  believe  there  is  much  work  still 
to  be  done  before  we  can  properly  or  fairly 
solve  the  perennial  postal  rate  dllenuna. 

First  of  all.  Congress  should  adopt  a  mod- 
em postal  policy  enumerating  the  public 
services  properly  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
general  tax  funds  as  expenditures  in  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  present  bill  does  not  in- 
clude such  essential  policy  provisions. 

As  I  liave  mentioned,  the  present  postal 
rate  bill  provides  that  the  6,000  press  run 
newspapers  shall  be  exempted  from  postal 
rate  increases.  This  may  be  a  valid  pro- 
vision, although  certain  newspaper  groups 
have  strenuously  objected  to  It.  But  my 
point  is  this :  if  this  provision  remains  in  the 
bill,  then  I  insist  it  Is  inciunbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  the  subsidy 
involved,  and  provide  that  it  be  borne  trtxa. 
the  general  tax  funds.  It  shoiild  not  fall 
upon  other  postal  customers.  Depending 
upon  which  set  of  figures  is  used,  this  sub- 
sidy could  run  anywhere  from  $10  million  to 
upwards  of  $20  million  or  more  per  annum. 

THS  VEXD  rOB  A  POSTAI.  FOUCT 

At  the  present  time,  postal  rates  are  being 
determined  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Once  the 
Congress  has  adopted  a  much  needed  postal 
policy.  I  believe  that  all  postal  ratemaking 
authority  should  be  vested  In  the  Congress, 
so  as  to  insure  continuing  consistency  with 
postal  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  increase  in 
first  class  mail,  for  years  this  category  has 
shown  a  substantial  profit.  Now,  under  the 
present  Post  Office  formula  costs  have  been 
shifted  so  that  it  carries  a  substantial  loss. 
However,  the  Post  Office  formiUa  was  adopted 
without  benefit  of  a  Congressional  policy  en- 
actment, which  makes  their  findings  Incon- 
clusive and  possibly  Inaccurate. 

The  proposed  rate  increases  for  second  class 
mall,  in  my  opinion,  would  tender  to  foster 
monopoly.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  35,- 
000  publications  equally  divided  between 
newspapers  and  magazines  entered  as  second 
class  mail.  Unquestionably,  some  of  the 
larger  publications  could  stand  a  60  percent 
increase  In  rates  spread  over  4  years,  but 
what  about  the  smaller  publications  whose 
profit  margins  are  declining,  and  whose 
struggle  to  stay  in  business  would  end  if 
faced  with  a  60  percent  increase?  Are  we 
ready  in  this  country  to  turn  our  press  over 
to  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  vest  it  in  a  quasl- 
n\onopoly?  Under  such  circumstances  I 
doubt  If  our  press  would  be  any  longer  free. 

Would  it  possibly  dare  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  people  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  administration  with  respect  to  oiir 


scientific  race  with  other  nations?  fWould 
the  publication  Aviation  Weekly  ha«e  told 
us.  as  it  did  in  a  recent  edition,  thtit  the 
technological  and  scientific  developments  of 
Russia  have  been  observed  for  a  peri(Kl  of  3 
years  through  oxir  radar  installations  in  Tur- 
key? T 

Our  press  discharges  the  obligation  our 
forefathers  placed  upon  it  when  it  brings 
to  public  light  mistakes  and  inconsistencies 
of  our  leaders,  who  are  held  responsible  for 
actions  which  benefit  the  general   ^Ifare. 

I  recognize  that  many  daily  new^iapers 
have  found  other  ways  to  distribute  their 
mail  than  through  the  post  office. 
and  Publisher  recently  reported  a 
cent  decline  in  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  distribution  since  the  last 
cent  increase  went  Into  effect  in  195L.  But 
many  weekly  newsp>apers  and  mag  kzlnes, 
totally  dependent  on  mall  for  deliver  r,  may 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  impac  t  of  a 
drastic  rate  increase  such  as  is  curently 
proposed;  60  percent  added  to  present  tecond 
class  mail  rates  would  mean  a  total  ii  crease 
of  108  percent  since  1951.  I  believe  this  is 
a  cost  factor  far  in  excess  of  the  increases 
in  other  business  costs. 

Tou  have  perhaps  given  some  thou  fht  to 
the  so-called  Rhodes  amendment,  Twhlch 
limits  the  subsidy  of  any  one  periodical  to 
$100,000  per  annum  to  be  determined  by 
cost  ascertalnnaent  findings  of  the  Posf  Office 
Department.  Just  a  word  on  that.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Post  Office  Department  Itself 
has  condemned  cost  ascertainment  asia  sole 
basis  for  postal  ratemaking,  secondly,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Rhodes  amendment  wouln  vest 
in  the  Postmaster  General  a  power  o«r  the 
free  press  perilous  to  our  coimtry'i^  wel- 
fare, I 

The  proposed  arrangement  would  permit 
one  Individual,  the  Postmaster  General,  to 
set  varying  costs  on  competing  publlcftlons. 
He  could  give  preferment  to  one  publica- 
tion over  another.  Bias  could  entet  into 
such  Judgments.  The  implications  o^  such 
a  dictatorship  are  obvious.  Even  the  pp-esent 
Postmaster  General  admits  the  dhodes 
amendment  is  imworkable.  I.  for  o4e,  am 
reluctant  to  support  it. 
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TOO  STKKP  nrCXKASX  OM  TBIKD  ( 

The  proposal  to  raise  the  per  piece  rkte  on 
third  class  mail  from  l^^  to  3>4  cebts  is 
far  too  drastic.  It  would  cause  widespread 
damage  to  small  business,  which  is  aiready 
in  sore  straits.  Many  small  buslneeies  in 
this  country  find  third  class  mall  essential 
as  an  effective  and  economical  means  Df  ad- 
vertising and  selling  their  products.  'These 
are  the  small  businesses  which  cannot  [afford 
the  substantial  cost  of  advertising  tqrough 
radio,  television,  and  the  press. 

I  feel  that  the  United  Ptates  Government 
owes  small  business  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  prosper  and  grow.  The 
been  testimony  before  the  conmaitt 
Congress  that  small  businesses  de; 
upon  the  mails  could  not  survive  thl 
Increase  proposed  in  postal  rates, 
mind  that  therje  are  225,000  third-cls 
permits  in  existence  today.  It  is  estiinated 
that  the  users  of  these  permits  havobuilt 
up  a  total  of  ab0at  $15  billion  annuaB  busi- 
ness. I,  for  one.  would  want  to  approach 
the  matter  of  increasing  thlrd-cla.sa  mall 
rates  with  exceeding  caution,  and  wi|h  the 
fuU  knowledge  of  the  great  damage  <o  the 
national  economy  which  could  easily  ^result 
from  ill-considered  Congressional  action. 

The  present  administration  is  asking  our 
people  to  pay  more  money  for  leas  aervice. 
It  is  asking  us  to  pay  a  premium  for  bmllt-in 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  ojkland 
Tribune  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  an  editorial 
dated  August  20,  1957,  asked  that  we'  bring 
back  the  pony  express  and  stated: '  '*rhe 
truth  must  be  faced:  whatever  the  lieason, 
mail  service  in  the  bay  area  is  little  better 
than  in  the  days  of  ita  Infancy." 


There  Is  general  complaint  thai  the  mail 
service  ia  deteriorating  throughorlt  the  Na- 
tion. Senator  Olih  D.  Johnbtonj  of  South 
Carolina,  who  ia  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  haa 
offered  a  bill  to  provide  modernization  of 
postal  facilltiea.  He  proposed  to  borrow  $2 
billion  from  the  Federal  Employees'  Retire- 
ment Fund.  Ho  believes  this  wQl  provide 
better  service  to  the  American  people  at 
drastically  reduced  ooata.  I  ahatl  aupport 
him  In  this  effort. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  laid  I  the  blame 
on  Congress  for  not  providing  sufficient 
money  for  modernization  and  technical  im- 
provement. But  the  Congress  has  given  him 
practically  every  dollar  be  has  requested. 
Last  year,  for  example,  he  asked  for  $33,- 
200,000  for  administration  and  reeearch.  of 
which  $4  million  was  actually  fo*  research. 
IniUally  he  got  $20,500,000  of  thl8>  plus  an- 
other $2  million  in  the  form  of  a  supple- 
mental request.  Of  $329,500,000  which  he 
requested  for  buildings  and  facillltles.  Con- 
gress initially  voted  $220  million.  $nd  added 
$17  million  in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  CltU  Service 
Committee  haa  apent  many  thotiaanda  of 
dollars  investigaUng  theae  poatal  problema. 
I  don't  want  to  aee  this  aubetantial  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  wasted.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  it  will  be  possible  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  develop  a 
modern  postal  policy  so  greatly  needed. 
Once  Congress  has  accomplished  tftiis,  I  feel 
we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  constructively  on  postal -rate  in- 
creases and  other  crucial  postal  matters. 
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HON.  ViaOR  L  ANrtJSO 

or   NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTKITVES 

Tuesday,  January  21,  IStt 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speakei",  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  t^xt  of  an 
address  I  delivered  in  New  Yoflc  before 
the  Italian  Board  of  Giiardian^  on  De- 
cember 17,  1957.  I  was  on^  of  the 
founders  of  this  very  worthy  drganiia- 
tion  back  in  1936  to  combat  juvienile  de- 
linquency and  to  rehabilitate  ypung  de- 
linquents to  useful  citizenship. 

The  address  reads  as  follows: 
ScTZivcE  Oppobtctmitxs  rom  T< 

Mr.  Chairman,  dear  friends,  %  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  your  Invltatloil  to  speak 
to  you  on  this  occasion.  This  organization 
and  ita  activities  always  finds  a  warm  spot 
and  a  responsive  chord  in  my  hearf.  As  yon 
well  know,  my  Interests  and  my  efforts  in 
public  welfare  began  more  than  two  decades 
ago  when  I  became  active  in  this  organiza- 
tion. To  this  very  day  I  am  still  yltally  in- 
terested In  the  problem  of  dellnqtient  chU- 
dren  and  related  problems.  i 

The  famous  Irish  novelist  Oeovge  Moore 
was  asked  on  his  80th  birthday  to  what  he 
attributed  hla  longevity.  He  replied:  "I 
never  touched  tobacco,  liquor  or  \tL  woman 


until  I  was  almost  11  years  old, 


**       I 


Unfortunately,  not  aU  people  are  en- 
dowed with  the  talents  of  a  Oeoifre  Moore. 
Many  a  youngster,  who  tastes  tobacco  or 
liquor  or  who  falls  into  bad  comp$ny  at  an 
early  age,  suddenly  discovers  th4t  he  haa 
become  a  problem  of  aociety  whoti  we  caU 
a  delinquent.  In  some  Instances,  We  are  able 
to  rehabilitate  these  youngsters  an^  to  make 
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worthwhile  citizens  out  of  them.  This  is  the 
kind  of  work  your  organization  has  been 
doing  successfully  for  so  many  years.  In 
too  many  other  instances,  it  is  either  too 
late  or  beyond  the  scope  of  rehabUitation, 
and  such  yoTingstera  waate  their  Uvea  behind 
bars. 

I  often  think:  How  different  their  lives 
could  have  been  if  they  had  had  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  their  talents  and  their 
capacities  for  the  productive  and  the  posi- 
tive things  in  life?  Occasionally,  we  read  in 
the  press  of  grim  crimes  committed  by 
youths  or  adults  where  they  utilized  their 
superficial  knowledge  of  science  to  cause 
death  or  destruction.  And  we  wonder: 
Why?  Here  was  a  person  who  showed  a  defi- 
nite inclination  to  things  scientific.  Why 
couldn't  we  have  given  him  a  proper  kind 
of  training  in  this  field  of  endeavor  so  that 
he  would  have  utilized  his  inclination  for 
the  betterment  of  society,  not  for  its  de- 
struction?   Where  have  we  failed? 

We  all  know  the  size  of  the  delinquency 
problem,  which  at  timea  appears  staggering 
and  frightening.  In  1956,  for  example,  more 
than  530,000  children  appeared  before  police 
and  Juvenile  court  authorities  throughout 
the  country.  By  1865,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  over  a  million  of  the 
Nation's  children  will  appear  before  the 
courts,  if  the  upward  trend  in  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency continues  unabated.  This  is  a 
tremendously  large  percentage  of  otir  youth, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  these  boys  and  girls  who  come  before  the 
courts  are   between   16  and  17  years  of  age. 

Their  offenses  include  everything  from 
gambling  to  murder,  and  from  driving  whUe 
intoxicated  to  rape.  Flgxirea  compiled  by 
the  FBI  for  1955  ahow  that  young  people 
under  18  committed  68  percent  of  the  auto 
thefts,  61  percent  of  the  larcenies,  58  percent 
of  the  burglaries,  27  percent  of  the  robberies, 
33  percent  of  the  rapes,  10  percent  of  the 
•aaault  cases,  and  7  percent  of  the  homicides. 
Theee  are  figures  of  which  we  cannot  be 
proud.  They  should  be  studied  and  weU 
analyzed  by  parents,  educators,  coiirt  au- 
thorities, the  police,  civic  leaders,  and  others. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  delinquents 
Increased  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  but 
there  is  some  indication  that  the  nature  of 
delinquency  has  changed  as  these  youthful 
criminals  have  made  greater  use  of  our  tech- 
nical and  scientific  knowledge  for  their  pur- 
poses. The  magazine  Newsweek,  in  its  issue 
of  August  19.  1957.  had  an  article  on  "Why 
the  Young  Kill,"  in  which  it  said  that  to- 
day's Juvenile  delinquents  are  different  than 
those  of  a  generation  ago. 

"Today's  teen-age  gangs,"  It  is  stated  in 
the  article,  "take  kUling  in  their  stride,  and 
they  have  gone  far  past  the  zip  gun.  To  get 
their  'piece'  (the  gim  that  ia  their  heavy  ar- 
tillery) they  Join  the  National  Guard  and 
steal  a  .45  caliber  automatic  pistol;  they 
have  even  taken  submachme  guns.  The 
weapon  can  be  anything." 

Zip  guns  and  teen-age  gangs  are  of  fairly 
recent  origin.  The  zip  gun  was  invented 
In  1943.  and  this  invention  practically  revo- 
lutionized the  approach  of  the  Juvenile 
gangsters  to  acts  of  delinquency.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  an  unknown  genius 
in  a  vocational  correctional  school  in  New 
York,  who  made  it  during  his  free  hoiirs 
while  an  inmate  at  the  school.  Using  one 
of  the  school  lathes,  he  took  a  piece  of 
metal  tubing,  which  was  \ised  as  insulation 
for  the  wiring  inside  an  electric  lamp  atand, 
and  constructed  it  Into  a  gun  barrel  that 
cou!d  fire  a  single  pointed  pellet  propelled 
by  heavy  twisted  banda.  WhUe  the  instru- 
ment was  inaccxirate  beyond  10  feet,  it  could 
and  did  kill. 

What  a  pity  that  such  Inventiveness  and 
ingenuity  could  not  be  applied  in  a  more 
productive  way. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Max  Shinbom,  known 
about  a  generation  ago  aa  the  king  of  bxir- 


glara.  He  came  to  New  York  from  Germany 
at  the  age  of  24,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
mechanics.  He  obtained  a  Job  with  the  Lilly 
Safe  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
at  the  time.  There  he  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  workings  of  combination  locks 
and  the  composition  of  safes.  He  mastered 
every  detail  of  the  science,  art,  and  practice 
of  safemaklng,  so  much  so  that  no  burglar- 
proof  safe  was  burglarproof  from  Max  Shm- 
bom.  In  a  book  entitled  "Celebrated 
Crimes,"  the  author  (George  Dilnot)  says 
of  Shinbom  that  "he  pursued  bxirglary  as 
a  science,  as  a  high  art,  with  an  assiduity 
that  might  be  envied  by  kings  of  industry  in 
any  other  walks  of  life." 

Such  examples  of  delinquent  ingenuity  are 
to  be  foimd  very  often  in  the  crime  reports 
in  our  press.  In  many  such  instances  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  proceed  with  skill, 
and  through  the  use  of  some  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  they  picked  up  secondhand  in 
order  to  perform  the  criminal  act. 

Former  Senator  Robert  C.  Hendrlckson, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  when  he 
was  in  the  Senate,  published  a  book  in  1956 
entitled  "Youth  in  Danger."  Let  me  quote 
to  you  a  few  sentences : 

"Too  many  of  us.  I  believe,  have  a  tendency 
to  regard  a  delinquent  as  a  youth  who  Is  Just 
bad  to  the  bone,  and  it  is  a  bit  startling  to 
be  told  that  delinquents  frequently  possess 
in  high  degree  those  very  qualities  that, 
f unnered  in  a  different  direction,  create  the 
leaders  of  our  aociety.  Yet  this  is  literally 
true.  There  is  sound  statistical  evidence  to 
Justify  the  statement  that  dellnquenU  often 
are  conspicuous  for  their  abundant  energy, 
assertiveness,  physical  prowess,  and  imagina- 
tion— all  admirable  components  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  many  of  our  outstanding  men. 

"Delinquents,  indeed,  may  possess  these 
estimable  traits  in  greater  degree  than  non- 
delinquents,  and  It  is  a  part  of  their  tragedy 
that  qualities  containing  such  potential  good 
becomes  the  basis  of  their  imdoing.  I  know 
that  the  picture  I  am  giving  here  reverses 
the  widely  prevalent  conception  of  the  delin- 
quent as  a  weakling,  a  mental  mcompetent, 
a  generally  inferior  human  being.  In  any 
given  case,  he  may  be.  But  we  should  rid 
ourselves  of  the  misconception  that  deim- 
quents  as  a  class  are  uniformly  inferior. 
Many  of  them  are  superior  to  more  law-abid- 
ing but  more  placid  and  less  energetic  non- 
delinquents." 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a  discussion  at 
this  tune  of  means  and  methods  to  stem 
the  continuously  rising  delinquency  rate. 
This  is  a  problem  in  Itself.  You  are,  I  am 
sure,  familiar  with  some  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  raised  concerning  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  curbing  delinquency  tendencies 
among  our  youth.  Some  maintain  that  thia 
process  should  begin  on  the  family  level  in 
the  home,  others  believe  the  schools  should 
become  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  detecting  delinquency  traits.  Some  ad- 
vocate improving  o\ir  curricula,  others  think 
we  ought  to  improve  teacher  training  so 
that  the  teachers  can  detect  emotional  prob- 
lems and  the  symptoms  of  tension  in  chil- 
dren at  an  early  age. 

I  want  to  suggest  another  way,  an  indirect 
way:  it  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  one  which  would  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  our  youth  for  the  good.  For  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  thought  to  the  Idea  of  a  United  States 
Science  Academy,  which  would  be  estab- 
lished and  administered  along  the  same  lines 
aa  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Denver.  In 
fact,  I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  drafting  a 
bUl  to  set  up  such  an  academy  and  I  shaU 
Introduce  it  when  the  new  aeaalon  of  Con- 
gress opens  on  January  7. 

I  often  have  the  strong  conviction  that 
otu*  public  authorities  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  Statea  and  munlclpalitiea. 


are  failing  In  their  responsibilities  to  the 
youth  of  America.  Because  of  my  interest 
in  setting  up  a  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy along  the  lines  Jiist  described  to  you, 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  question  the  need 
for  producing  missiles  and  others  of  the 
latest  weapons  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. But  I  tell  you  it  is  Just  as  Important 
to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  our  children 
and  to  provide  for  them  the  opportunities 
for  a  good  education  that  will  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  in  them,  as  it  is  to  produce  the 
latest  weapons.  Right  now  the  emphasis  is 
on  science  and  scientific  training.  If  we  had 
provided  the  opportunities  for  scientific 
training,  if  we  liad  had  a  United  States  Sci- 
ence Academy,  many  of  these  youthful  of- 
fenders might  have  had  the  chance  to  use 
their  talents  and  capacities  for  constructive 
purposes  and  could  have  avoided  the  path 
of  crime. 

If  there  is  any  thought  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  today  it  is  this:  There  is  still  much 
lethargy  among  the  people,  particularly 
among  people  in  authority,  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  must 
keep  up  the  fight  against  this  lethargy.  And 
this  is  where  your  organization  can  do  a 
wonderful  Job.  Do  not  become  discouraged. 
Such  things  cannot  be  accomplished  over- 
night, but  it  can  be  done  and  it  must  be 
done. 

Another  thought  in  this  direction  is  to 
help  provide  as  many  opportunities  of  an 
educational  nature,  not  merely  recreatioiud« 
for  our  youth.  This  can  be  done  by  en- 
couraging young  people  to  continue  their 
education  in  all  fields,  but  especially  in 
science.  It  can  be  done-by  urging  Congress, 
the  State  legislatures,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments, to  appropriate  more  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  for  building  more  schools, 
for  training  more  teachers.  It  can  be  done 
by  xirglng  the  State  and  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation, the  colleges  and  schools,  to  reevalu- 
ate and  Improve  currlculums  and  to  make  the 
climate  in  the  schools  more  appealing  to 
youngsters. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  your  organiza- 
tion could  go  on  record  in  support  of  my 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Science  Academy,  and  to  obtain  simi- 
lar endorsements  from  other  groupe. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  this:  We  get  out 
of  life  what  we  put  into  it;  we  find  in  life 
that  which  we  are  trained  to  look  for.  The 
child  who  gets  no  specific  training  for  a 
constructive  life,  or  is  even  denied  such  op- 
portunities, cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
into  a  responsible  and  law-abiding  citizen. 
Let  me  iUvistrate  it,  in  conclusion,  with  thla 
little  story: 

A  _man  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
once  invited  four  young  men  to  spend  their 
Btunmer  holiday  on  his  farm.  Although  the 
farm  was  large,  it  was  rocky  and  quite  bar- 
ren.  The  man  promised  the  four  young  peo- 
ple that  he  would  give  them  anything  of 
value  they  might  find  on  the  place.  After 
the  siunmer  was  over,  the  man  asked  each  of 
the  four  young  men  what  they  had  found. 

The  first  grunted  out  roughly:  "There's 
nothing  I  want  here.  There'a  nothing  to 
see,  nowhere  to  go,  nothing  to  use." 

The  second,  who  was  an  artist,  said  that 
he  admires  the  scenic  t>eauty  of  the  place 
and  its  winding  valley,  and  that  he  depicted 
Its  scenes  in  several  paintings  which  he  made 
during  his  stay. 

The  third,  a  botanist,  said  that  he  found 
great  delight  in  collecting  certain  rare  herbs 
and  roots  which  he  foimd  on  the  farm,  and 
that  he  will  sell  them  to  a  manufacturing 
druggiat  when  he  retuma  to  the  city  and 
expecta  a  nice  sum  of  money  t<x  it. 

The  fourth,  a  geologiat,  made  certain  ex- 
plorations of  the  earth  and  the  rocks  on  the 
farm  and  be  discovered  a  few  nuiggeta  of 
gold. 

Four  men  and  lava  different  approaches, 
each  of  them  purauing  life  in  his  own  way. 
The  tragedy  concerns  the  first  one,  who  aaw 
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nothing  and  found  notlilnK.  How  tragic  U 
l»  tbat  80  many  of  ova  youtb  grow  up  to  see 
nothing  and  to  find  nothing  In  life.  Tliese 
are  the  ones  who  fill  our  courts  and  Jalla, 
they  make  the  crime  columne  In  our  news- 
papers. They  deny  themselves  the  oppor- 
tunlty  for  a  decent  life,  because  they  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  proper  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  their  talenta 
It  is  high  time  that  we  correct  this  situation 
before  It  gets  too  much  out  of  hand. 


Social  Security  in  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  January  21,  1958 
Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  present 
Members  of  the  House — Mr.  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jbnkins,  and  I 
were  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1935  when  it  reported  out 
the  Social  Seciuity  Act.  The  report  ac- 
companying this  legislation  included  mi- 
nority views  which  Mr.  jBNKms  and  I 
signed.  These  views  concluded  with  the 
statement  that: 

The  minority  membership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Ck>mmlttee  have  at  no  time  offered 
any  political  or  partisan  opposition  to  the 
progress  of  this  measure,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, have  labored  faithfully  in  an  effort  to 
produce  a  measure  which  would  be  consti- 
tutional and  that  would  inure  to  ttie  general 
welfare  of  aU  tbe  people. 

That  nonpartisan  spirit  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  intervening  23  years, 
both  during  the  periods  when  my  good 
friends,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Doughton  and  Mr. 
Jere  Cooper,  were  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  our  party  was  in  the  minority, 
and  during  the  periods  my  good  friend, 
Harold  Knutson,  and  I  were  chairmen 
and  ours  was  the  majority  party. 

All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  that  in  social- 
sectuity  legislation  over  the  years  we 
have  followed  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
initial  statement  and  "have  labored 
faithfully  in  an  effort  to  produce  a  meas- 
ure that  would  inure  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people."  That  this  tra- 
dition of  statesmanship  shall  continue 
to  govern  our  actions  is  currently  of 
highest  importance  in  view  of  recent  so- 
cial-security developments  to  which  I 
shall  shortly  refer. 

The  23  years  since  the  enactment  of 
social  security  have  witnessed  profound 
changes.  We  have  had  not  only  the 
greatest  war  in  history  but  the  greatest 
economic  expansion  in  any  two  decades 
of  our  national  life— and  our  Social  Se- 
curity System  has  reflected  this  fact. 
Between  January  1. 1937,  when  social-se. 
curity  taxes  first  became  payable,  and 
1950  when  its  coverage  was  first  substan- 
tially amended,  our  economic  expansion 
was  reflected  by  the  constant  increase  in 
social-security  revenues.  Earning  sub- 
ject to  social-security  taxes  and  accord- 
ingly social-security-tax  receipts,  dou- 
bled between  1938  and  1942,  and  in  1950 
were  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  what 
they  were  in  1938. 


Besides  Increases  due  to  our  eopnomic 
growth,  revenues  have  been  furttier  In- 
creased  by  the  1950  and  subsequent 
amendments.  These  have  increased 
coverage  from  about  three  jobs  out  of  five 
to  the  presently  nearly  universal  cov- 
erage, and  have  increased  the  maximum 
employer-employee  taxes  on  aa  indi- 
vidual from  $60  per  year  to  a  present 
$168  plus  $21  for  disability.  Tils  has 
meant  a  nearly  fourfold  incrsise  in 
revenue — from  less  than  $1.7  bi|lion  in 
fiscal  1948-49  to  over  $6.5  billion  p  fiscal 
1956-57 — plus  a  third  of  a  billi(ji  from 
6  months'  taxes  for  disability.  j 

As  rapid  as  these  increases  in 
butions  have  been,  they  have  n^ 
pace  with  the  increase  in  bene 
bursements.  The  natural  incr< .  _ 
numbers  eligible  for  benefits  and  iii  bene- 
fit levels  would  have  been  grea^.  But 
these  increases  were  greatly  auglnented 
by  the  1950, 1952, 1954.  and  1956  Amend- 
ments which  liberalized  benefit  formu- 
las, provided  for  new  starts,  disability 
freezes  and  dropouts  for  computine  bene- 
fits, reduced  eligibility  requiremeits,  in- 
creased permissible  earnings  of  bene- 
ficiaries, reduced  the  retirement  age  for 
women,  and  otherwise  increased  benefit 
payments.  In  combination,  benefit  ex- 
penditures have  increased  some  oenfold, 
from  less  than  $0.7  billion  in  1948-49 
to  nearly  $6.7  billion  in  1956-57-f-while 
supporting  contributions  increasM  less 
than  fourfold— from  some  $1.7  bi  lion  in 
1948-1949  to  some  $6.5  billjn  in 
1956-57. 

Let  me  repeat  these  critical 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  Ju^e.  giv- 
ing the  exact  amounts  to  the  Nearest 
$1,000:  contributions  $6,539,887,000,  and 
expenditures  $6,664,638,000.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  System's  disburse- 
ments exceeded  its  contributi^s.  It 
lacked  $124,751,000  of  being  pay  ts  you 
go.  This  crossing  point,  where  ejflpendi- 
tures  exceeded  contributions  wa^  esti- 
mated in  1956  to  occur  just  before  1960. 
On  the  basis  of  those  estimates,  we  pro- 
vided In  1956  for  a  combined  emfloyer- 
employee  tax  increase  of  1  perc^t,  ef- 
fecUve  January  1,  1960,  and  for  $iniilar 
Increases  In  1965,  1970,  and  1975, 

At  the  time  of  the  1956  amendments 
your  committee  secured  the  best  esti- 
mates then  possible.  When  the  oonfcr- 
ence  agreement  of  July  16  settlid  the 
minor  Senate-House  diflercncesf  esti- 
mates were  again  made,  this  time  bn  the 
agreed  bill,  and  were  printed  on  Jiily  23, 
1956.  Table  7  of  those  estimates  afiiowed 
for  1957  and  1958  that  contriUutlons 
would  exceed  benefit  expenditure!,  that 
in  1959  the  contributions  plus  iiterest 
would  exceed  benefit  expendlturee,  and 
that  in  1960  with  the  scheduled  social- 
security  tax  increase,  contrlljutions 
would  again  substantially  exceed  ex- 
penditures. In  each  of  these  years  the 
trust  fund  would  Increase.  The  btilance 
of  $21.8  billion  at  the  beginning  of  1956, 
was  estimated  to  increase  to  $24.5  jillion 
by  the  end  of  1959,  and  to  near  y  $26 
billion  by  the  end  of  1960. 

These  estimates  were  based  on  high 
employment  assumptions  and  were  so 
labeled.  High  employment  me&ts  not 
only  high -payroll  tax  receipts,  bilt  also 
Importantly  affects  the  number  who  de- 
cide to  retire  and  hence  the  size  of  benefit 
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assump- 


disbursements.    Intermediate ^ 

tions  were  made  for  other  Xijctors  such 
as  mortality. 

I  mention  these  assumptioi^  because, 
as  is  illustrated  by  what  has  actually 
happened  since  the  estimates.  It  is  utterly 
Impossible  to  make  any  social  security 
estimates  not  subject  to  very  lubstantial 
variations.    Perhaps    we    should    have 
warned  the  House  as  to  the^  implica- 
tions of  high  employment  assumptions, 
but  I  question  whether  it  v^ould  have 
made  any  difference  had  we  done  so.    I 
feel  that  we  have  had  as  good  actuarial 
advice  as  is  possible,  and  that  the  actual 
situation  which  has  developed  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Myers,  who  has  been  the  s6cial-secu- 
rity  actuary  and  our  committees  actu- 
arial adviser  for  many  years.    Mr.  Myers 
has  rendered  to  the  social -set^urity  pro- 
gram and  to  the  Congress  viry  distin- 
guished service  as  the  chief  aituary  and 
as  the  Congressional  adviser  o^  actuarial 
matters.    Mr.  Myers  has  brought  to  his 
duties  great  professional  competence  and 
abundant  integrity  that  hav^  given  to 
those  relying  on  his  ability  desjerved  con- 
fidence in  his  well-considered  tiews.    In- 
stead, it  is  due  to  economic  gind  other 
uncertainties  inherent  in  olfl-age  and 
survivors'  insurance,  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  dependable  estimates  by  any 
actuary.     We  find  this  inherent  imcer- 
tainty  refiected  in  the  latest)  Trustees' 
Report   on   the   Social   Secuiity   Trust 
Fund,  filed  last  April  30.     T^Ib  report 
contains  estimates  which  haVe  two  as- 
sumptions as  to  future  employr^ent  levels. 
Under  one  of  these,  the  trust  fund  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  by  June  30,  ^961,  more 
than  $2  billion  over  the  estimated  balance 
of  June  30.  1957.    Under  the  other  as- 
sumption, the  trust  fund  is  estimated  to 
decrease  some  $1.8  billion.     Both  esti- 
mates   include    contributions    plus    in- 
terest on  the  trust  fimd,  irj  receipts. 
Both  estimates  show  that  expenditures 
will  exceed  contributions — uncler  one  as- 
sumption this  deficit  is  over  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars,  \mder  the  dther  It  is 
over  $4  billion.  j 

Recent  experience  Indicates  that  even 
this  disturbing  report  may  prove  opti- 
mistic. I 

Estimated  contributions  for  fiscal 
1966-57  were  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  above  the  amount  actually 
realized  and  estimated  extenditures 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  (lollars  less 
than  were  actually  spent, 
mated  surplus  of  contrlbutioi 

penditures  turned  out  to  be  ne^ 

billion  dollars  wrong.  It  turn-out  that 
we  had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollar  deficit. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  year 
may  prove  to  be  overoptimi  jtic  by  a 
much  greater  margin  than  ti^ere  last 
year's  estimates. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  reve- 
nues for  the  current  year  wil  actually 
exceed  last  year's  revenuesTi  but  the 
estimates  call  for  about  a  blillion  dol- 
lars more.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
expenditures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  far  more  than  three  times  the  ex- 
penditures which  we  have  figures  on  for 
the  first  third  of  the  year — alo  we  can 
feel  almost  certain  that  these  |are  again 
very  greatly  underestimated. 


e  esti- 

over  ex- 
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I  look  forward  to  the  next  trustees' 
report,  which  we  should  receive  by  next 
April,  as  I  feel  certain  that  Its  new  esti- 
mates will  take  account  of  the  actual 
exijerience  occurring  since  the  last  re- 
port. It  should  prove  most  helpful  in 
deciding  on  appropriate  action. 

The  last  few  months  have  demon- 
strated that  social  security's  basic  vari- 
ables so  affect  its  income  and  outgo  that 
even  with  the  finest  actuarial  advice 
there  is  a  tremendous  uncertainty  as  to 
what  costs  are  going  to  be  and  what 
social  security  tax  rates  will  be  needed 
to  meet  these  costs.  We  have  had 
brought  home  the  fact  that  in  contrast 
with  ordinary  insurance  and  annuities 
where  the  annual  premium  is  fixed 
within  narrow  limits  and  actuaries  deal 
principally  with  mortality,  social  secu- 
rity requires  also  the  best  guess  possible 
of  future  economic  conditions.  For 
these  future  conditions  largely  deter- 
mine the  total  earnings  which  will  be 
taxed  and  hence  the  System's  future 
contributions,  and  also  greatly  affect  the 
size  of  the  rolls  and,  in  the  long  range, 
the  benefit  levels,  and  hence  the  ex- 
penditures. We  need  more  experience 
in  the  actual  operations  of  the  1956 
amendments. 

The  situation  I  have  outlined  calls  for 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  As  is  al- 
ways the  case,  there  are  numerous  social- 
seciirity  bills  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  liberalizing  the 
System.  These  were  introduced  in  good 
faith  and  possiUy  may  be  construed  as 
commitments  of  their  authors.  I  am 
deeply  appreciative  of  this  situation.  I 
feel  that  the  authors'  constituents  will 
appreciate  that  these  bills  were  intro- 
duced on  the  assumption  that  the  1956 
estimates  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
were  correct  and  that  the  surplus  of  re- 
ceipts over  disbursements  would  make 
the  proposed  liberalizations  feasible.  I 
cannot  believe  that  public  opinion  would 
favor  enacting  these  biUs  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  I  should  like  to  stress 
this  point  because  the  American  people 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  soundness 
of  our  Social  Security  System.  Would  It 
not  be  considered  a  betrayal  of  our  trust 
if  we.  at  this  time  of  a  mounting  social- 
security  deficit,  recklessly  deplete  the 
trust  fund  by  further  liberalizing  amend- 
ments? 

The  fundamental  principle,  adopted  at 
the  outset  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system,  was  that  the  System 
should  be  actuarially  sound.    The  orlf- 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Elder  ECenneth  R.  Pinkstaff.  pastor, 
Metter  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  Metter. 
Oa.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Unto  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
VM-se,  we  lift  our  voices  in  prayer.  Ac- 
cept our  humble  praises  for  Thy  rich 
mercies  and  loving  kindness  that  Thou 
hast  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  great  nation. 
Grant,  O  merciful  God,  Thy  eternal 
wisdom  and  divine  understanding  shall 
CIV «7 


Inal  act  established  what  was  termed  the 
"old-age  reserve  account"  and  which, 
since  the  1939  amendments,  has  been 
called  the  Fedoul  old-age  and  siu-vivm^ 
insurance  trust  fund.  The  principles 
leading  to  its  establishment  and  ptirpose 
were  reaffirmed  by  the  1956  amendments. 
In  establishing  disability  Insurance  at 
that  time  we  likewise  established  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund,  the  Federal  disability 
trust  fund,  separately  financed  by  the 
additional  social -security  tax  which  was 
imposed  and  earmarked  solely  for  dis- 
ability benefits. 

There  have  been,  particularly  In  the 
early  days  of  social  security,  divergent 
views  as  to  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
trust  fund,  but  since  1939  the  present 
general  yardstick  has  been  In  the  law.  It 
contemplates  that  Congress  shall  act 
when  the  trust  fund  is  unduly  small  or 
unduly  large.  This  general  yardstick  is 
referred  to  as  the  "8 -times  rule" — 
the  relation  of  the  trust-fund  balance  to 
three  times  the  estimated  expenditxires 
during  any  of  the  ensuing  5  years.  There 
is  also  the  imwritten  rule  that  the  System 
should  not  operate  in  the  red — the  pay- 
as-you-go  rule.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
House  will  ever  knowingly  act  in  viola- 
tion of  these  rules. 

Members  of  this  House  are  keenly 
aware  that  they  are,  in  reality,  social- 
security  trustees  who  represent,  on  the 
average,  some  400,000  citizens  of  their 
respective  district,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  concerned  with  this  great  Sys- 
tem as  present  or  prospective,  direct  or 
indirect  contributors  and  beneficiaries. 

I  have  Included  in  this  400,000  not  only 
those  presently  employed  and  directly 
contributing  toward  benefits  and  those 
actually  receiving  benefits,  but  all.  in- 
cluding wives  and  children  whose  bread- 
winners'' take-home  pay  is  affected  by 
social-security  deductions  and  whose 
every  purchase  is  affected  by  social-se- 
curity taxes  passed  on  to  them  by  way  of 
higher  prices,  and  who  are  In  turn  given 
a  fioor  of  protection  by  the  System. 

Each  of  us  is  pressed  to  make  changes 
In  the  System  and  each  recognizes  that 
many  of  these  changes  may  be  desirable. 
Each  of  us  appreciates  that  these  pro- 
posals must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  im- 
mediate and  long-run  costs,  as  such  costs 
must,  at  least  ultimately,  be  reflected  in 
the  social-security  taxes.  In  thus  weigh- 
ing benefits  and  burdens  we  exercise  a 
necessary  trusteeship. 

The  Congress  has  been  subjected  in- 
creasingly to  articles  m  the  press  which 


fxAni  out  that  social  security  has  been 

liberalized  every  election  year  since 
World  War  H  and  cynically  forecast  that 
this  year .  will  be  no  exception.  We 
properly  resent  this  inference  that  social 
security  is  considered  a  political  hand- 
out, irresponsibly  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. Every  student  of  the  system 
knows  the  care  and  consideration  which 
have  been  given  each  change.  We  have 
at  times  differed  among  ourselves  on 
some  details,  but  we  have  likewise  recog- 
nized the  integrity  of  those  with  whom 
we  differ.  Amendments  have  been 
adopted  only  after  a  careful  appraisal  of 
their  results,  and  we  have  been  zealous 
above  all  else  to  preserve  the  finftncjal 
integrity  of  the  System. 

The  fact  should  be  published  that  each 
2  years  there  is  a  new  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  social-security  pro- 
posals introduced  the  first  year  are  in 
general  the  bills  whose  necessary  study 
and  consideration  precedes  our  action  in 
the  second  year — which  is  inevitably  also 
an  election  year.  The  public  should  be 
fully  appraised  of  the  careful  and  con- 
sidered actions  which  precede  social- 
security  changes. 

I  particularly  stress  the  importance  of 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  reasons 
why  the  present  social-security  situation 
has  developed.  Members  who  may  be 
disappointed  in  not  getting  action  on  so- 
cial-security proposals  which  they  prize, 
should  take  satisfaction  that  inaction 
demonstrates  the  falsity  of  charges  that 
we  are  playing  poUtics  with  social  secur- 
ity. Much  more  important,  it  gives  our 
people  concrete  evidence  that  their  deep 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  security  of  our 
contributory  insurance  system  is  not 
misplaced. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  tragic, 
both  to  the  present  and  future  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  System,  than  our  know- 
ingly enacting  any  proposal  that  would 
scrap  the  principle  of  pay-as-you-go  and 
operate  the  System  in  the  red,  or  which 
would  Increase  expenditures  at  a  time 
when  the  System  already  Is  so  operating. 
Such  action  would  undermine  public 
confidence  both  in  the  System  and  in  the 
Congress  which  controls  the  System.  It 
is  essential  th*t  the  solvency  of  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  trust  fund  be  preserved 
so  as  to  safegxiard  the  benefit  rights  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  look  to 
the  OASI  program  for  their  rethcment 
security.  It  Is  particularly  essential  that 
such  benefit  rights  be  protected  with  re- 
spect to  our  Nation's  low-  axul  middle- 
income  famUies. 


be  granted  here  In  the  leadership  of 
these  men  that  God  and  this  Nation 
might  be  blessed.  Thou  knowest  the  fu- 
ture. Thou  imderstandest  our  faults  from 
afar  off.  Shim  us  from  evil  that  we  may 
follow  in  the  paths  of  a  Holy  Ood.  En- 
dow Thy  blessings  on  an  the  leaders  of 
our  Nation  and  especially  upon  the 
President  In  the  capacity  of  leadership. 
It  Is  written  that  Ood  shall  preserve  the 
nation  that  seeks  him  Remember  now, 
our  Father,  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people  and  grant  Thy  benefits  in  the 
sustaining  qualities  of  life.  May  the 
schools   and  churches  be   the   guiding 


lights  of  this  great  country.  Bless.  O 
merciful  Ood,  the  sisterhood  of  nations 
and  especially  the  nations  that  are  ene- 
mies to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity. 
May  the  shining  light  of  Thy  supreme 
liberty  and  the  glowing  radiance  of  the 
grace  of  Ood  be  upon  us  and  may  the 
Ood  who  Is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling, 
present  us  faultless  before  the  angelical 
throne  of  the  eternal  heaven,  we  ask  it 
in  Thy  great  name  both  now  and  for- 
erermore.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 
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MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  WITH  JUSTECE 
PLAN 

Bfr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
prominent  educators,  editors,  diplomats, 
churchmen,  and  writers,  all  long  experi- 
enced in  Middle  East  problems,  have 
called  for  a  peace  with  justice  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy 
lest  the  strategic  Arab  world  be  driven 
once  and  for  all  Into  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  Kremlin. 

Their  proposal  Is  clear  and  under- 
standable. I  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of 
very  special  attention. 

The  members  of  the  national  commit- 
tee for  security  and  justice  who  formu- 
lated the  basis  for  settling  the  10-year- 
old  controversy  included  Dr.  Harry  Em- 
erson Posdick;  Prof.  William  Hocking. 
Harvard;  Prof.  Philip  Hitti.  Princeton; 
Profs.  Millar  Burrows.  John  Brubacher. 
and  Marvin  Pope,  Yale;  Prof.  Christina 
P.  Harris,  Stanford;  Prof.  H.  P.  Beck, 
City  College.  New  York;  historian  Harry 
Elmer  Barnes;  author  Alfred  M.  Lili- 
enthal;  editors  Father  Ralph  Gorman, 
Sign  magazine;  Father  Vincent  Kearney, 
America;  William  R.  Mathews,  Ari- 
zona Daily  Star;  W.  L.  White.  Reader's 
Digest;  Dr.  Alford  Carleton,  former 
president  Aleppo  College;  former  Am- 
bassadors Wallace  Murray,  Harold 
Minor,  and  Joseph  Green;  Mrs.  William 
L.  Rogers,  chairman,  San  Francisco 
Council  of  Churches:  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Smith,  trustee.  American  University. 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  The  plan  was  recently 
made  public  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  by  Commit- 
tee Counsel  Alfred  M.  Lilienthal  who  is 
on  a  national  lecture  tour.  The  text  of 
the  plan  follows  in  full: 

Mn>DLx  East  Pzacz  With  Justice  Plan 

November  29  marked  the  loth  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  partition- 
ing Palestine.  Since  that  day  In  1947.  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Middle  East  has  experi- 
enced continuous  bloodshed,  turmoil,  and 
warfare.  Nearly  1  million  Arab  refugees  face 
the  rigors  of  their  10th  winter  in  exile, 
many  of  them  still  living  In  camps  subsist- 
ing on  a  United  Nations  bounty  of  7  cents 
per  day. 

The  sole  party  to  benefit  from  this  tragedy 
has  been  the  Soviet  Union.  As  this  com- 
mittee pubUcly  warned  at  its  very  Inception 
In  January  1956:  "The  Arab  world  Is  being 
driven  once  and  for  all  into  the  outstretched 
•rms  of  the  Kremlin." 

At  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East  tensions 
lies  the  unresolved  Arab-Israeli  controversy. 
Any  settlement  of  the  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  must  be  based  on 
the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  of 
which  Israel  Is  a  creature.  The  State  of 
Israel  has  no  legal  claim  to  any  land  beyond 
what  was  assigned  to  her  under  the  1957 
U.  N.  partition  plan.  In  the  year  1957.  her 
occupation  of  certain  territory  by  force  can- 
not be  recognized  as  constituting  a  right  of 
possession. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  following  consti- 
tutes a  basis  for  settling  this  10-year-old 
conflict  with  Justice  and  with  due  considera- 
tion to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Israel  as  the  intruder  into  the  area 
must  first  agree  to  these  concessions: 

1.  The  surrender  of  western  QalUee  and 
other  territory  which  Israel  seized  during 


the  1948  war.  Rectification  of  the  trtice  lines 
between  Jordan  and  Israel  and  the  reassign- 
ment of  lands  separated  from  bordet  villages 
to  whom  they  belonged  at  the  tlnis  of  the 
partition.    This  latter  would  Involvela  minor 


major 
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readjustment    but    would    remove    ,_ ,,. 

obstacle  to  peace.  It  Is  estimated  tl|at  some 
200,000  Arab  refugees  could  be  resettled  In 
Galilee. 

2.  The  Internationalization  of  the  Holy 
City  of  Jerusalem.  The  new  city  paust  be 
yielded  by  Israel  to  international  ^e.  A 
hundred  thousand  Arab  refugees  . 
settled  In  the  Jerusalem  Internatloi 
and  Its  environs 

3.  Granting  of  permission  by  Isr 
reiiu-n  of  100,000  Arab  refugees  to 

In  her  borders.    Those  Arab  refugees  , 

Ing  Into  any  of  the  above  categories  Would  be 
compensated  for  their  property  lossfs  In  ac- 
cordance with  past  resolutions  adoptsed  since 
1948  by  the  United  Nations.  Any  settlement 
to  the  refugees  must  include  real  ^d  ade- 
quate compensation  for  property  losAes  to  be 
paid  to  Individuals  and  not  slmply^ven  In 
a  lump  sum  as  a  contribution  for  tfe  reset- 
tlement of  these  refugees.  j 

4.  De-Zlonlzatlon  of  Israel— th#  Israel 
State  must  cease  attempting  to  setve  as  a 
headquarters  and  spokesman  for  world  Jewry 
and  must  discontinue  her  practice*  of  en- 
couraging by  propaganda  the  emlgifetion  of 
Jews  to  Israel.  This  will  require  the  dis- 
avowal of  the  claim  of  both  Israel  on|all  Jews 
and  of  all  Jews  upon  Israel.  The  expansion 
of  the  State  of  Israel  remains  the!  gravest 
threat  to  the  Arab  world  and  constitutes  the 
principal  reason  for  the  disastrous  aifms  race 
in  the  area.  I 

5.  Granting  by  Israel  of  free  access  to  an 
overland  corridor  across  the  Negeb  linking 
the  Arabs  of  Africa  (notably  Egypt)  l^^lth  the 
Arabs  of  Western  Asia  and  avallaHUlty  to 
Jordan  of  a  free  port  In  Haifa. 

Were  Israel  to  agree  to  such  concessions, 
this  would  in  fact  make  her  the  kiid  of  a 
state  the  United  Nations  believed)  it  was 
decreeing  In  1947.  The  Arabs  woxid  have 
no  reason,  while  not  conceding  the  flct  that 
the  historic  relationship  of  Jews  to  itlestlne 
has  no  standing  In  International  llaw.  as 
acts  of  magnanimity  In  the  face  of  the  exi- 
gency of  displaced  Jews  not  to  agre^  to  tue 
following  concessions: 

1.  Recognition  by  the  Arab  Statei  of  the 
Stat3  of  Israel. 

2.  Lifting  by  the  Arab  States  of  th«  Ir  trade 
boycott. 

3.  Granting  by  the  Arab  States  of  free 
access  for  Israel  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

4.  Granting  by  the  Arab  States  of  ree  ac- 
cess for  Israel  to  the  Bay  of  Aqaba. 

6.  The  Internationalization  of  tie  Holy 
C.ty  of  Jerusalem.  The  old  city  niust  be 
yielded  by  Jordan  to  International  .Mle. 

A  settlement  based  upon  the  abore  con- 
cessions could  be  enforced  by  a  new  United 
States  policy.  The  United  States  mui  t  adopt 
a  consistent,  constructive,  and  lon^-range 
policy  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  Including  a 
program  for  economic  development!  This 
would  entail  the  end  of  the  special  ( md  ex- 
ceptional position  enjoyed  by  Israel  and  of 
past  policy  based  on  maintenance  ot  a  bal- 
ance between  the  State  of  Israel  and  on  the 
part  of  the  seven  Arab  States.  The  United 
States  through  the  United  Nations  would 
guarantee  the  final  boundaries  agreed  upon 
by  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  would 
enter  Into  pacts  with  Israel  and  tl^  Arab 
States  guaranteeing  their  security. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  REGION^ 
DISARMAMENT  PROGRAM 
Mr.   PORTER.    Mr.   Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  extend 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorj 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (ibjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection.        j 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speakef  last  night 
in  New  York  City  before  the  Overseas 
Press  Club.  Ambassador  Gonzale  J. 
Facio.  of  Costa  Rica,  delivered  an  im- 
portant speech  settiiig  forth  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  a  Latin  American 
regional  disarmament  program.  Am- 
bassador Facio.  who  is  also  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Organizatio|i  of  Amer- 
ican States,  based  his  recom^iendations 
on  the  fact  that  Latin  American  peace 
has  not  been  maintained  by  large  armies, 
but  by  the  development  of  pefkceful  ma- 
chinery for  solving  disputes. 

The  Ambassador  said : 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  system  his  built  the 
most   effective   peace   machlnenf   the   world 
has  ever  known.    The  GAS  Chr_ 
affirms  the  principles  of  collect 
and    lays    the    basis    for   more 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  oj 
Assistance,  or  Rio  Treaty,  has  r 
slble  to  put  an  end  through  coUt 
to  every  armed  conflict  that  ^w« 
hemisphere. 

As  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body  stated  in  commeiding  Am- 
bassador Facio's  leadership.  Ljitin  Amer- 
ica offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for 
a  region  breakthrough  on  diskrmament, 
a  breakthrough  for  which  th(!  people  of 
all  nations  never  cease  to  pra  r. 
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SALUTE  TO  UKRAINIANS  ON  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  INDEPENr|ENCE 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  SpeaBer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exteiid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei^n  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  qf  the  dec- 
laration of  the  independence  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  I  wish  to  join  fcy  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  in  salut- 
ing these  gallant  people.  I 

On  January  22.  1918,  the  government 
of  Ukraine  issued  a  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence. Shortly  thereafter.  Ukraine 
was  invaded  by  the  Bolshevik*,  and  was 
Incorporated  into  the  Commuiiist  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1  The  Iron 
Curtain  Is  drawn  across  the  afflicted 
Ukrainian  nation. 

Ukraine  is  a  nation  of  40  ir  llllon.  the 
largest  non-Russian  nation  behind  the 
European  Iron  Curtain— Ukraine  stands 
as  one  of  our  most  important^  and  nat- 
ural allies  in  the  eventual  defeat  of  So- 
viet imperialism.  For  37  year^  its  j)eople 
have  been  enslaved  under  the  iron  yoke 
of  communism.  They  havel  endured 
mass  murder,  wholesale  deiiortatlons, 
brutal  torture  In  slave  labor  ^mps,  the 
destruction  of  their  churches.  Yet  they 
have  never  abandoned  hope  of  eventual 
liberation  and  the  reestablishment  of 
their  land  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent repubUc.  Ukrainlah  patriots 
have  engaged  in  continuous  arid  valiant 
imderground  resistance.  The  fight  goes 
on  today  to  regain  their  Independence 
and  free  way  of  life.    The  lamto  of  free- 
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dom  stin  btmw  In  tt»  hearts  of  its  people. 
It  will  not  be  extinguished  and  will  blaze 
again,  proudly  and  fiercely  when  libera- 
tion has  been  won. 

This  anniversary  Is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  make  known  to  the  courageous 
people  of  Ukraine  that  we  Americans  are 
wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  and  once  again  express 
our  determination  never  to  rest  until 
freedom  is  restored  to  people  now  living 
In  Communist  captivity. 


FORTIETH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
UKRAINE'S     INDEPEND(ENCK 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  the  many  dis- 
tinguished Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  observing  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukraine's  independence.  The 
largest  captive  non-Russian  nation  In 
eastern  Europe,  Ukraine  today  is  en- 
slaved by  the  Communist  tyranny  but  the 
hope  of  freedom  remains  alive.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  the  vicious  anti- 
American  campaign  being  waged  in  the 
Communist  press  of  the  Ukraine. 

These  proud  BMple  are  being  flooded 
with  lies  about^PBcrimination  against 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  our  Nation  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom.  We  are  proud  to  have  in 
our  midst  over  1,500.000  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  who  are  loyal,  hard- 
working citizens  res];>ected  In  every  form 
of  endeavor.  Many  are  great  scientists 
and  educators  who  have  contributed 
much  to  American  life.  They  are  lend- 
ing their  talents  and  their  skills  to  mak- 
ing the  United  States  the  best  hope  of 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Communist  campaigns  against  Ukrain- 
ian nationalists  are  grim  evidence  that 
the  spirit  of  Independence  Is  still  alive 
in  eastern  Europe.  We  cannot  permit 
the  lies  of  the  new  "hate  America"  cam- 
paign to  dishearten  these  brave  people 
who  are  suffering  so  much  to  keep  faith 
with  the  freedom  they  once  enjoyed. 

Our  best  reply  Is  the  respect  with 
which  we  hold  their  coimtrymen  who 
are  living  among  us  as  fellow  Americans 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 


COMMEMORA-nON  OF  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  UKRAINIAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Janu- 
ary 22.  is  a  day  of  great  Importance  to 
Ukrainian  Americans.  It  Is  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  Ukrainians 
that  live  under  the  domination  of  Com- 
mimist  Imperialism.  This  day  Is  cele- 
brated each  year  as  one  means  to  hold 


forth  hope  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  these  oppressed  people. 

Former  President  Hoover  has  said: 
"The  Ukrainian  people  became  the  first 
Tlctims  of  the  tide  of  Communist  impe- 
rialism which  subsequently  engulfed  so 
many  free  nations."  There  has  long 
burned  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Urkainian  people  to  control  ttieir 
own  affairs  and  their  own  destiny.  As  a 
free  people  with  great  resources,  they  are 
in  a  splendid  position  to  make  many 
contributions  to  their  fellows  throughout 
the  world. 

At  present,  the  energies  of  this  gifted 
people  are  confined  to  projects  which 
result  in  a  glorification  of  the  Soviet  dic- 
tatcwship.  Moscow  is  now  engaged  In  a 
vast  propaganda  campaign  to  discredit 
the  free  world  In  the  eyes  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people.  Ukrainian  cultxu*e  and  indi- 
vidualism is  being  suppressed  in  an  effort 
to  more  closely  integrate  the  Ukraine 
with  centralized  thinking  originated  In 
Moscow.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  insists  that 
the  Ukraine  is  an  independent  republic 
and  must  therefore  have  votes  In  the 
U.  N..  but  this  proclaimed  independoice 
is  indeed  a  sham. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  more  at  this  time  than  merely 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  commemoration  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  independence, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
Communists  tn  1920.  This  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  serious  consideration  of 
methods  by  which  the  Soviet  prcH>aganda 
campaign  can  be  offset.  I  am  calling 
upon  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  through  its  Voice  of  America 
and  other  means  to  increase  its  efforts  to 
bring  home  to  the  Ukrainian  people  the 
truth  concerning  the  free  world.  It  is 
important  that  the  Ukrainian  people  see 
us  as  we  are  and  not  as  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda machine  has  described  us. 

Truth  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forcw  In  the  world  today.  It  is  one 
weapon  that  we  possess  that  the  Soviets 
do  not.  A  forceful  program  of  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  can  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
forward  toward  insuring  that  future 
Ukrainian  independence  days  will  be 
celebrated  imder  freedom  rather  than 
tyranny. 


NA-nONAL  SCIENCE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  is  again  confronted  with  a  critical 
period  in  which  our  institutions  and  our 
people  are  being  put  to  a  test — a  test  to 
determine  whether  we  measure  up  to 
meet  the  new  and  greater  dangers  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  our  Na- 
tion and  our  people  can  withstand  the 
new  challenges.  But  new  steps  must  be 
taken,  and  new  direction  must  be  given 
to  some  of  our  existing  institutions  and 
their  programs. 


In  accord  with  ttils,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill,  H.  R.  10208.  today  which  would 
establish  a  National  Science  Council. 
Through  adoption  of  this  legislation  I 
sincerely  brieve  striking  achievements 
would  be  made  in  coordinating  our  effort 
so  that  the  maximum  results  would  be 
obtained  in  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  conducted  an 
extensive  study  of  our  military  research 
and  development  programs.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Operations 
which  submitted  the  24th  Intermediate 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  entitled  "Organization  and 
Administration  of  the  Military  Research 
and  Development  Programs — House  Re- 
port No.  2618.  83d  Congress.  2d  Session." 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  at  that 
time  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  the  unfavorable  conditions 
existing  in  our  military  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  our  recom- 
mendations for  correcting  such  sitxia- 
tions.  It  was  the  belief  of  our  subcom- 
mittee in  making  recommendations  that 
a  number  of  beneficial  changes  could 
l)e  achieved  through  administrative  ac- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Other  changes  necessarily  would  have 
been  made  effective  through  legislation 
tMised  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

In  the  4  years  that  have  followed,  a 
few  of  the  recommendations  of  our  com- 
mittee have  been  placed  into  effect. 
Other  recommendations  remain  only  as 
recommendations;  no  action  has  been 
taken.  At  least  one  has  met  with  defeat 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House:  that  taking 
place  in  the  84th  Congress  when  it  was 
submitted  by  the  President  as  a  rec»- 
ganization  plan. 

In  this  age  of  advanced  technology, 
when  seconds  measure  miles  traveled, 
and  when  the  sky  no  longer  is  the  limit, 
the  necessity  of  a  sound  research  and 
development  program  is  not  even  ques- 
tioned. It  was  my  opinion  4  years  ago 
that  a  definitive  research  and  develop- 
ment program  was  most  essential  to  our 
national  defense.  Today  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  a  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  development  is 
not  only  most  essential,  but  is  the  one 
course  we  must  follow  to  prevent  what 
may  in  the  foreseeable  future  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  our  Nation. 

Adoption  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  subcommittee's  report — 
House  Report  No.  2618.  83d  Congress,  2d 
session — would  have  placed  our  Defense 
Establishment  in  a  superior  position.  I 
think  we  are  yet  the  strongest  Nation  in 
the  world. 

However,  the  adoption  of  those  rtfeom- 
mendations  now  Is  not  an  adequate  solu- 
tion of  our  problem.  Had  we  acted  upon 
the  report  issued  In  July  1954,  our  De- 
fense Establishment  would  have  been 
much  closer  to  our  ultimate  goal  than 
it  is  today. 
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We  Americans  always  find  a  solution 
to  our  problems,  no  matter  how  Insur- 
moimtable  they  may  seem  at  a  given 
moment.  We  can  and  we  will  find  a 
solution  to  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  In  stepping  up  the  pace  of  our  nu- 
merous and  varied  scientific  programs. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  the  answer  lies 
In  the  creation  of  a  National  Science 
Council.  Through  this  approach  we 
would  achieve  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion of  both  iwlicles  and  programs  which 
are  concerned  with  research  and  devel- 
opment for  our  natlona^  defense.  The 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  well  as  all  Federal  programs  in  sci- 
ence and  technological  research  would  be 
favorably  affected. 

A  short  time  ago  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  establish 
a  National  Science  Coimcil.  I  have  per- 
sional  and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
majority  leader's  keen  Interest  In  this 
field.  Because  of  this  interest  and  be- 
cause of  his  patriotic  and  imswerving 
Interests  in  our  Nation's  welfare,  he  has 
acquired  a  vast  amount  of  Information 
on  the  problems  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
have  had  the  present  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  participate  in  the  hearings 
and  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port on  the  military  research  and  devel- 
opment program  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress. 

And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
report  referred  to  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee. 

Today  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  In  introduction  of  a  bill 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Science  Council.  This  bill  incorporates 
the  majority  leader's  recommendations 
with  some  additional  ones  which  I  feel 
confident  the  gentleman  will  accept. 
Passage  of  this  proposed  legislation  will 
provide  our  Nation  with  a  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  of  the  space 
age. 

NATIONAL  SCISNCE  COUNCIL — ^DUTIES  AND 
BESPONSIBILrnxS 

Provisions  of  the  bill  are  briefly  out- 
lined m  the  following: 

The  National  Science  Council  would 
consist  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation. The  Council  would  serve  as 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  and 
National  Security  Council  with  respect 
to  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology  which  affect  na- 
tional security.  One  of  its  primary  tasks 
would  be  to  more  effectively  coordinate 
poiicies  and  functions  of  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relat- 
ing to  programs  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

This  legislation  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  a  five-man 
council  in  charge  of  our  scientific  pro- 
grams, bringing  about  a  coordination  of 
all  projects  under  one  head,  thereby 
eliminating  the  confusion  of  a  system 
that  has  lacked  central  scientific  direc- 
tion. It  would  provide  the  President 
with  an  advisory  committee  which  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  President  informed 
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on  all  of  our  scientific  program  i.  yet  be 
free  of  the  bias  of  particular  age  acies  or 
branches  of  service  concerned  wjth  such 
projects. 

In  addition,  the  duties  of  the  Coimcll 
would  be : 

To  establish  priorities  for  carrying  out 
projects  for  research  and  develoisnent  in 
science  and  technology;  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  Nation's  resources 
by  transferring  materials  and  ^cilltles 
from  agency  to  agency  on  a  toriority 
basis;  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  programs  by  formulatmg  and 
carrying  out  such  plans;  to  transfer 
fimds  from  one  program  to  anotiier  and 
from  one  agency  to  another;  and  to 
transfer  personnel  for  their  m)st  eflS- 
clent  utilization. 

Another  important  fimction  ^  ould  be 
the  formulation  of  and  placing  Into  op- 
eration a  plan  for  collecting,  absttracting, 
analyzing,  translating,  and  disseminat- 
ing scientific  and  technical  information 
and  data  from  all  sources,  lnclu<iing  in- 
formation from  foreign  nations.  1 

The  Covmcil  would  also  be  given  au- 
thority to  formulate  two  other  pr  agrams, 
but  such  programs  would  not  be  manda- 
tory and  may  be  placed  into  effe<it  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council.  One  program 
would  be  formulation  of  plans  ifor  co- 
operating with  institutions  of  |  higher 
learning  to  insure  that  such  institutions 
provide  the  base  of  learning  necessary 
to  the  effective  education  of  sdientists 
and  engineers. 

The  other  program  would  be  f <  (rmula- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  obtaining  information 
and  data  on  research  and  development 
from  industry,  foundations,  and  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

nCPORTANCX   OF   COORDINATED   PROiiSAlU 

Had  this  Council  been  in  operation,  the 
confusion  of  our  own  satellite  pitograms 
would  not  have  existed,  for  this  Council 
would  have  made  a  determinaticm  as  to 
which  organization  would  have  jcarrled 
on  this  particular  development,    j 

You  will  recall  the  reports  that  a  num- 
ber of  Soviet  Union  magazines  la^t  sum- 
mer contained  stories  about  the  fcputnlk 
but  because  of  a  lack  of  translatioh  facil- 
ities and  personnel,  these  articles  went 
unattended.  The  CouncU  will  c^rry  on 
a  program  which  will  alleviate  tlis  diffi- 
culty, bringing  to  the  immediate  atten- 
tion important  scientific  articles  trans- 
lated from  a  foreign  language. 

Another  step  that  could  be  ._ 
the  Council  under  this  legislatior. 
be  establishment  of  a  nationwidi 
ance  and  aptitude  testing  progi 
our  schools,  or  if  not  establis] 
such  a  program  by  the  Council,  cc 
tion  by  the  Council  with  whatever  i 
may  establish  such  a  program. 

An  opportunity  to  tap  other  iources 
for  vital  knowledge  in  our  science^  is  also 
provided  should  the  Council  dd 
place  into  operation  a  plan  for  ob] 
information  from  industry,  founc 

and     universities.     Considerable     , 

research  is  carried  on  in  these  ihstitu- 
tions,  and  the  availability  of  this)  scien- 
tific information  could  be  an  inviluable 
aid  to  our  Nation's  security.  I  watt  par- 
ticularly to  emphasize  at  this  poiat  that 
this  provision  of  the  bill  Is  airied  at 
obtaining    vital    scientific    Inf  on  nation 
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from  all  Industry,  our  large  plants  as  well 
as  the  small  concerns.  Or^t  achieve- 
ments have  been  made  through  indus- 
trial research  and  developmeht,  and  full 
utilization  of  these  accoolplishments 
should  be  made  by  our  Oovornment. 

The  necessity  of  this  program  cannot 
be  minimized.  I  think  the  neid  for  legis- 
lation such  as  I  am  proposiiig  In  H.  R 
10208  has  been  amply  illustraied  in  many 
respects.  Soviet  Union  gains  in  science 
and  technology  have  been  rfpid,  as  we 
know  only  too  well  when  we' review  the 
achievements  of  the  Russians  in  launch- 
ing two  sateUites,  their  deveOopment  of 
Intercontinental  missiles,  their  extensive 
and  extremely  mobile  submjarine  fieet, 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  sci- 
entific instruments  and  weapons,  and 
their  testing  and  development  of  nuclear 
bombs. 

I  am  convinced  establishme  nt  of  a  Na- 
tional Science  Council  will  provide  us 
with  a  major  solution  to  one  of  our  most 
disturbing  problems,  that  of  achieving 
coordination  and  integration  of  our 
varied  programs  in  research  ai  id  develop- 
ment which  so  vitally  affect  o  iir  national 
security. 

The  value  of  this  program  to.  scientific 
achievement  cannot  be  measured  other 
than  to  say  It  will  bring  outsta|iding  gains 
for  our  country.  But  the  value  in  sav- 
ings can  be  measured  in  the  dollars  we 
will  not  spend  for  costly  duplication  of 
programs.  I  think  the  money  we  will 
save  in  creating  this  Councillto  coordi- 
nate our  scientific  efforts  wkll  be  tre- 
mendous. One  of  the  Councilfs  activities 
most  certainly  will  be  directed  to  coordi- 
nating basic  research  activities  so  that 
duplication  will  be  eliminated.  Under 
proper  direction,  I  believe  savings  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  possibfle  through 
establishment  of  a  National  Science 
Council.  I 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  men- 
ace that  grows  ever  stronger  ks  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  pour  the  major 
share  of  its  resources  into  tl^e  develop- 
ment of  a  powerful  war  majchine.  To 
meet  the  challenge  we  canncit  continue 
our  present  system  of  operation.  We 
must  make  new  approaches  [which  are 
designed  to  realize  the  utmost  in  devel- 
opment of  our  vast  resources.! 

One  such  new  approach  is' contained 
In  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today. 
I  believe  this  legislation  in  e$tablishing 
a  National  Science  Council  aan  be  in- 
strumental in  furthering  oui  scientific 
programs  to  a  point  where  ^'e  will  no 
longer  need  worry  about  Russian  tech- 
nological achievements.  Eventually,  the 
Science  Council  can  be  adapted  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  Presidenfk  proposed 
program  of  science  for  peace.  [ 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIC^R  AND 
INSULAR  AFP> 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaifs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  iwhile  the 
House  is  in  session  diu-ing  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ol  jectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ]Jrom  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

!i«r.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Brown],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  sit  this  afternoon  while  the  House 
Is  In  session  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gathznos,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Rkcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Long. 

Mr.  WicGLEswoRTH  to  revlsc  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  a  table 
and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bentlky  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  DwTEH. 

Mr.  Taber  and  to  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Antuso.  Mr.  Zklxmko,  Mr.  Barrett. 
and  Mr.  Friedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MiTLTEH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  in  two  Instances  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNcsLL  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  minols. 
Mr.  Rodney. 
Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  CILLER. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCUDDER. 

Mr.  Cretella. 
Mr.  Keating. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MooRK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin),  for  balance  of  the  week,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Holland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walter)  ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1958 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10146)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1958,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  hours. 


tte  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  gentleman  from  Massachtisetts  [Mr. 
Wzooliswoith]  and  myself.  However, 
I  hope  we  can  finish  the  debate  on  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  WIGOLESWORTH.  That  Is  sat- 
Isfactory  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  this  measure.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPE/KER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  ^1 


BaUey 

Bar<leii 

Barretc 

B«aa.  Tenn. 

B«icber 

BUtdi 

Boland 

Bow 

Breeding 

Brownaon 

Buckley 

Budge 

Camahjui 

Celler 

ChrlBtopher 

Coudeit 

D»vi8,  O* 

Dawaon,  Utah 

D«ntoQ  K 

Dlea 

Diggs 


DlngeU 

Eberharter 

Fallon 

Parb6te<n 

Oranahan 

Orant 

Green.  Pa. 

Oubser 

Halleck 

Herlong 

BUllnga 

HoUfleld 

Bol'and 

Judd 

Kelly 

Lennon 

McCarthy 

McGregor 

Macdonali 

Merrow 

Moore 


Morrison 

Moulder 

NorreU 

OKetll 

Paaaman 

PUUon 

PoweU 

Bad  wan 

Reed 

Rhodes,  Pft. 

Bchwengel 

Scott.  N.  O. 

Scott.  Pa 

Smith,  Wis. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Talle 

miman 

WlUlama,  M.  T. 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1958 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.  R.  10146,  with 
Mr.  Pricb  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year  when  we  considered  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  the  May 
sun  was  blazing  down  on  the  Capitol  and 
we  hoped  that  the  prospects  for  the  fu- 
ture were  bright.  Today  the  atmos- 
phere is  heavy  and  dark,  and  we  meet 
amid  encircling  gloom.  But  I  am  not 
superstitious,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  Is  any  111  omen  in  the  weather. 

Last  year  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  cutting  the  Etefense  budget  by  about 
$2^  billion.  We  will  not  argue  now 
about  the  correctness  of  the  figure.    The 
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cut  In  funds  was  a  bold  and  determined 
action  by  the  House  designed  to  accom- 
plish at  least  in  part  a  number  of  things. 
Including  the  following: 

First  More  unification  among  the 
services— compelling  more  imlfication  by 
reducing  the  dollars  and  making  closer 
cooperation  In  various  programs  and  In 
the  organizational  qeUip  imperative. 

Second.  A  reduction  In  the  huge  carry- 
over in  unobligated  defense  funds  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  total  avail- 
ability of  money  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  the  previous  year  had  been  $74.4 
billion  and  the  estimated  imobllgated 
carryover  on  June  80.  1967.  was  $10J 
billion.  It  was  agreed  that  a  large 
carryover  imder  the  present  system  was 
necessary,  but  a  gigantic  unobligated 
carryover  In  the  sum  of  $11  billion  was 
considered  as  excessive,  and  we  took 
steps  to  reduce  it. 

Third.  A  reduction  in  certain  re- 
quested fimds  which,  if  granted,  would 
result  in  overfinancing  many  programs 
and  In  an  Invitation  to  bad  management 
and  waste.  As  one  example,  and  there 
were  many  others,  we  cut  about  one-half 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  Army  request  for 
production  and  procurement  funds. 
Despite  our  reduction,  there  Is  still  an 
excess  of  funds  in  the  account. 

As  an  overall  proposition,  we  made 
reductions  in  many  areas  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  compelling  better 
procurement  practices,  better  manage- 
ment, and  more  economy  In  the  field  of 
money  and  manpower.  We  did  not  think 
it  imwise  or  improper  for  Congress, 
which  has  the  power  of  the  purse,  to  try 
to  use  this  iwwer  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
more  effective  defense  program  and  more 
value  tar  the  defense  dollar. 

Today  the  Russian  sputnik  is  orbiting 
the  earth  and  there  is  a  sense  of  appre- 
hension in  the  air.  In  that  atmosphere 
we  are  struck  straight  in  the  face  now 
with  this  question.  Did  we  hinder  the 
defense  program  last  year  in  reducing  the 
defense  budget?  The  positive  and  un- 
equivocal answer  to  ttus  question  is,  no, 
we  did  not.  It  Is  unmistakably  clear  and 
now  undisputed  from  any  responsible 
source  that  last  year  Congress  gave  the 
Department  of  Defense  several  hundred 
million  dollars  more  than  is  being  used 
for  this  year^  operation.  The  amount 
as  given  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNeil,  is  $899  milUon. 
This  is  made  clear  in  the  hearings  on 
the  biU,  pages  315  and  329. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  world  picture  since  last  October 
when  the  Soviet  space  satellites  were 
launched.  Our  intelligence  people  have 
become  aware  of  a  previous  miscalcula- 
tion of  Soviet  progress  In  satellites  and 
long-range  ballistic  missiles.  They  have 
revised  their  estimates  of  Soviet  capa- 
bility in  these  desperately  impiortant 
fields.  They  have  concluded  that  the 
danger  to  this  country  Is  definitely 
greater  than  was  surmised  by  them  at 
the  time  Congress  passed  the  defense  bill 
last  year. 

Mistakes  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
and  had  we  been  in  error,  we  could  in 
good  faith  and  logic  now  take  note  of  the 
miscalculation  of  our  military  and  ci- 
vilian advisers  and  try  quickly  to  repair 
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the  unintended  damae:e  to  our  defense 
program  by  making  hasty  deficiency  de- 
fense appropriations  now. 

The  report  on  the  bill  clearly  shows 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  not  ask- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  one  single  dol- 
lar of  the  cuts  made  in  the  bill  last  year. 
The  money  which  is  provided  in  this  bill 
is  for  new  programs  which  have  never 
heretofore  been  pretented  to  Congress 
for  f  vmding. 

It  has  developed  that  In  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  of  last  year.  Congress 
gave  the  Department  of  Defense  large 
sums  of  money  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  for  the  program  presented  last 
year.  One  of  the  explanations  for  this 
is  the  spending  ceiling  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
slowed  down  spending  and  retarded 
many  programs. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  point 
clear,  I  would  like  to  analyze  briefly  the 
aircraft  and  related  procurement  appro- 
priation of  the  Air  Force  of  last  year.  On 
July  1.  1957.  there  was  a  total  carryover 
of  imexpended  f  imds  in  this  accoimt  in 
the  sum  of  $11,3  billion,  in  new  funds 
we  provided  in  the  bill  last  year  for  this 
account  $5,886,000,000,  making  a  total 
availabiUty  for  the  year  of  $17.2  billion. 
The  budget  request  for  new  money  in 
this  account  last  year  was  cut  by  Con- 
gress in  the  sum  of  $314  mniif^n. 

Most  of  this  cut  was  assigned  by  Con- 
gress to  excessive  spare  parts  There 
was  assigned  by  the  House  a  cut  of  $75 
minion  to  the  nonballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. We  pointed  out  in  the  report  and 
on  the  floor  that  the  IRBM  and  the  ICBM 
had  the  highest  priority  and  that  the 
program  should  be  pursued  vigorously 
Without  any  money  restrictions. 

On  May  24  last  year,  in  discussing  the 
Defense  appropriaUons  biU.  i  said: 

We  even  cut  mleaUee  a  bit.  but  nobody  Is 
going  to  .uffer  greatly  because  we  nicked  thla 
program  about  $76  million. 
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The  cut  was  not  In  the  ballistic  mls- 

J^*^?'^®^^-  ^*  ^^  "ot  ^  the  IRBM 
OT  the  ICBM  program.  We  made  that 
point  very  clear  in  the  House  and  in  the 
comn^ttee  report.  I  quote  the  foUowlng 
from  the  committee  report,  page  77: 

Hone  of  the  reduction  Is  to  apply  to  the 
baUtotlc  mlssUe  program.  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  baUistic  missile 

fJ'Jf  "S'  ^  °^^^  '^«  following  statement 
in  the  House  debate  on  May  24: 

.iiL^lf^t?"'^.  '"w**""  *«^'»  °'  ballistic  mis- 
'  S  ;«  t»^  ^  ""  Umiv-and  I  say  tbls  for 
an  to  hear-rrom  the  stondpoint  of  the 
comm  ttee  and  the  Congresfr-the  sky  is  the 
UnUt  in  this  most  highly  competlUve  n^d 

UrU^  Jtates.  and  that  U  In  the  baUlstlc 

geSSem'Sldr-  '''^"^'  ^^  *^* 

Mr.MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota.  «**«" 

Mr.  WIER.  I  want  to  quesUon  the 
chairman  of  this  very  Important  com- 
mittee because  since  the  Congress  ad- 
journed last  year  many  people.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  outside  of  the 
congress,  have  been  accused  since  the 
advent  of  sputnik  of  having  been  respon- 
sible foe  our  present  lack  of  facilities 


and  preparedness  because  we  Ttoted  for 
cuts.  ' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  can  yield  m^  friend 
some  time  in  general  debate. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  was  just  goin^  to  ask 
the  question.  This  is  the  question:  I 
was  among  those  who  were  abused  of 
voting  for  that  cut,  which  I  did.  and 
that  I  was  not  acting  in  the  bestTnterest 
of  the  country.  j 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  cuts  by  dongress 
did  not  retard  the  defense  wogram. 
What  is  the  gentleman's  question^ 

Mr.  WIER.  Among  others  wfco  were 
questioned  about  the  cuts  was  Charley 
Wilson,  former  Secretary  of  Defease,  and 
I  remember  definitely  the  news  Cervices 
calling  attention  to  Charley  Wilsdn's  an- 
swer to  that  and  his  having  ^ut  the 
defense  appropriation,  I  remenfcer  the 
answer  that  Charley  Wilson  g^e  and 
that  was  that  he  was  not  responsible 
but  the  responsibility  lay  in  tha  White 
House  where  a  later  cut  was  Ahde  In 
these  necessary  appropriations.  |Is  that 
true?  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  commltteel  report 
on  the  pending  bill  and  what  I  have 
heretofore  said  In  these  remarks  make 
it  clear  that  the  reduction  by  Congress 
of  the  defense  budget  last  year  did  not 
in  any  way  retard  or  Impair  <^  de- 
fense program,  A  ceiling  was  iinposed 
on  defense  spending  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
that  matter  at  the  moment. 

What  I  have  heretofore  said  Is  only 
a  part  of  the  defense  picture.  I4t  us  go 
back  to  1946  when  this  countjy  first 
began  to  think  about  a  long-range 
ballistic  missile.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  study  stage.  In  the  days  of  these 
early  studies  there  was  no  genertl  feel- 
ing of  urgency  because  United  States 
military  strength  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n  was  vastly  superior  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  post-World  War  JX  days, 
we  concentrated  more  on  the  ihorter 
range  nonballistic  missiles,  missiles  de- 
signed to  stop  fighter  and  bomber  air- 
craft which  were  then  the  major 'threat 
to  this  coimtry.  I 

In  hindsight,  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  studies  were  not  pursued  wi^  suf- 
ficient energy;  first,  because  by  reason 
of  our  vastly  superior  strength,  th^e  was 
no  apparent  need  of  urgency,  aiMj  sec- 
ond, because  prior  to  1953  or  eariri954 
our  military  people  were  told  by  thl  tech- 
nological   experts    that    an    icm£    or 
IRBM  with  an  atomic  warhead  [would 
be  so  big.  heavy,  and  unwieldy  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible.    Suflicient  Thrust 
could  not  be  provided  to  carry  sUch  a 
large  and  heavy  warhead  to  the  target 
The  long-range  bomber  was  con^dered 
more  trustworthy,  more  accurate  a|id  de- 
pendable. And  to  produce  an  IcJm  or 
IRBM  that  did  not  have  an  efljective 
atomic   warhead   was  regarded    as   the 
height  of  folly.  T 

"nie  first  hydrogen  bomb  was  detohated 
in  November  1952.  The  test  was  suc- 
cessful, but  several  months  were  reduired 
for  full  evaluation.  The  significaii  mo- 
ment had  come.  The  feasibility  of  the 
smaller  warhead  for  the  long-rangf  bal- 
listic missile  was  established  during  1953 
or  by  early  1954,  as  a  result  of  the  hlrdro- 
gen  bomb.  t 
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A  lot  of  progress  was  made  during 
those  earlier  years  in  ordinary  nonbal- 
listic guided  missiles.  But  not  until 
1953  did  research  in  ICBM  i>osslbilities 
which  had  been  proceeding  for  some 
years,  reach  the  breakthrough  stage 
We  can  be  thankful  that  this  Was  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  it  was  beqause  it  has 
given  us  an  opportunity  to  avirt  disaster 

If  one  is  bent  on  fault  firjding.  there 
may  be  enough  blame  to  go  abound  when 
we  look  back.    For  a  certaintjy,  when  we 


look  forward  there  is  enough, glory  to  go 
around  if  we  measure  up  to  ^he  respon- 
sibilities of  the  hour,  make  the  right  de- 
cisions, make  them  promptly,  and  get 
going  with  the  necessary  prqgrams.  In 
summary,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  during 
the  12-year  period  of  1946  tJo  1958  far 
less  than  a  perfect  job  has  bden  done  in 
the  ballistic-missile  field, 

I  personally  am  not  intereslted  In  try- 
ing to  dissect  our  blunders  or  in  political 
maneuvering.  There  is  no ,  place  for 
politics  in  this  picture;  indeed,  the  best 
thing  poUtically  and  the  best  thing  for 
the  country  Is  for  us  honestly  to  face  the 
future  and  get  on  with  the  Job.  Some 
are  afraid  we  do  not  have  time  to  catch 
up  In  the  critical  areas  wh^re  we  are 
lagging,  I  do  not  share  that  ihiloeophy 
I  am  no  defeatist.  I  think  ire  can  get 
the  job  done.  I  refuse  to  entertain  any 
other  thought,  T  ^ 

A  further  fact  needs  to  be  iLule  clear. 
Despite  the  mistakes  of  theTpast  this 
country  has  made  great  progress— not  as 
much  as  could  have  been  Wde  and 
should  have  been  made,  but  liuch  prog- 
f"®*f-    As  Americans  we  have  stumbled 
but  by  no  means  have  we  fallen  on  our 
races.    Neither  our  own  people  nor  our 
friends   and   enemies   overseas   should 
underrate  our  progress  to  dat    It  has 
been   substantial.     But   we   rjust   move 
much  faster.    We  must  unfetter  science 
and  industry  and  the  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment who   work  on  the  operating 
levels  in  the  defense  program, 
I  wish  to  say  frankly,  and  I 
this  before,  that  after  visiting  ^  xc«uit 
weeks  many  laboratories,  defer  Be  plants 
and  installations  generally  froita  coast  to 
coast,  and  conferring  with  the^people  of 
industry  and  listening  to  the  itestlmony 
of  the  people  in  the  operating  levels  in 
the  services.  I  am  encourag^  over  the 
spmt  I  find.    I  am  encouraged  to  beUeve 
that  we  can  meet  the  challenge  to  our 
security.    We  can  do  it  if  we  j^  make 
prompt  and  sufficiently  bold   decisiona 
and  apply  our  best  energy  to  the  job. 
Some  of  the  essential  decisions  have  been 
made.    Many    others    have    Hot    been 
made.    They  must  be  made  and  without 
delay.    Decisions  are  pending  now 

o«w^^^^  ^,  °°  ^°°°^  ^o'"  encouragement 
and  hope  if  we  are  to  follow  the  practices 
of  busmess  as  usual."  There  is  stUl 
some  of  that  attitude  in  the  delense  pic- 
ture,  but  not  as  much  as  tiere   was 

, ''^,°°*  ^  ™"*=^  ^  ^ere  wHs  as  late 
as  last  November  when  the  defense  sub- 
committee made  a  tour  of  vital  defense 
plants  and  consulted  with  definse  offi- 
cials here  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr,  McEhrey.  the  new  Secretaty  of  De- 
fense, Is  making  a  fine  impression  In  his 
contacts  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
Congressional  committees.    He  s  new  at 
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the  Job,  of  course,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  instantaneously  get  a  full  grasp 
of  all  our  defense  programs  and  prob- 
lems. He  made  a  fine  impression  when 
he  appeared  last  November  and  again  a 
few  days  ago  before  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  We  told 
him  in  our  hearings,  and  I  said  today, 
that  we  must  and  we  shall  give  this  man 
our  best  cooperation  in  his  effort  to  lead 
the  gigantic  defense  effort  of  our 
country. 

Another  thing  that  has  encouraged  me 
recently  has  been  the  statement  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage in  which  he  indicated  that  he  was 
going  to  do  something  about  eliminating 
some  of  the  chaos  which  presently  exists 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  organiza- 
tion, I  do  not  quote  his  words,  but  the 
general  idea  was  that  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  and  that  he  planned  to 
make  the  defense  programs  more  effec- 
tive. And  when  he  spoke  a  couple  of 
nights  ago  in  Chicago,  he  said  this: 

A  prompt  and  effectlye  modernization  of 
the  Defense  Department  is  necessary. 

At  that  point  he  departed  from  the 
text  of  his  speech  and  said: 

In  this  I  Intend  to  partic^te  penonallj 
untU  the  Job  Is  dona. 

That  was  a  very  encouraging  state- 
ment. 

Certainly  I  feel  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  do  everythtog  It  can  to  encour- 
age the  President  to  get  into  this  picture 
actively  in  order  to  get  maximum  results 
during  these  decisive  weeks  that  lie 
ahead. 

The  House  of  Representatives  today  or 
tomorrow  could  make  terrific  headUnes 
across  the  Nation  and  throughout  the 
world,  perhaps,  if  we  would  reject  this 
supplemental  appropriation  as  an  inade- 
quate approach  to  our  problems.  We 
could  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  more  B-^2's.  more  ICBM's.  more 
money  for  the  Polaris  submarine  pro- 
gram, more  money  for  space  weapons 
generally.  Yes,  we  could  get  a  headline 
which  would  read  "The  House  grabs  the 
ball  from  the  Commander  In  Chief  and 
runs  with  It."  Well,  It  is  my  Judgment 
that  we  will  have  time  to  revise  dras- 
tically defense  budgets  later  in  this  ses- 
sion if  we  determine  that  it  will  be  wise 
to  do  so. 

The  request  In  this  case  was  that  we 
give  this  money  and  give  it  quickly.  In 
an  effort  to  cooperate,  we  arranged  for 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  to  start  before 
the  actual  request  for  funds  was  re- 
ceived from  the  budget.  We  have  pro- 
vided all  the  funds  requested  by  the 
President  and  certain  additional  lati- 
tude. 

For  us  to  take  the  time  to  go  into 
other  fields  and  discover  other  require- 
ments would  take  weeks.  We  might  be 
successful  in  our  hunt,  but  if  we  did  that 
we  would  lose  the  objective  of  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  no  good  without  quick  action, 
because  this  bill  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  programs  and  projects  lifted  out  of 
the  1959  budget  and  advanced  to  the 
1958  budget  In  order  that  we  may  get 
going  sooner.  So  It  would  therefore  be 
most  unwise,  it  sems  to  me.  not  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
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on  Appropriations  In  this  situation.  In 
the  regular  bUl,  which  comes  a  Uttie 
later.  If  we  are  not  satisfied,  we  can  then 
work  our  will.  But  let  us  give  the 
Commander  In  Chief  and  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  a  little  more  time  to 
make  additional  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  let  us  have  time  to  look 
over  the  1959  budget  and  see  what  It 
really  is.    That  will  be  best  for  defense. 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  should  load  this 
bill  down  with  additional  hundreds  of 
mUlions  of  dollars,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult? It  will  mean  that  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1958,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  instead  of  having 
$8  billicm  in  unobUgated  funds  will  have 
a  much  larger  carryover  of  unobligated 
funds,  this  would  represent  a  further 
lack  of  control  of  the  purse  by  Congress 

Mr.  SCRIVNER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  The  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  makmg  is  that 
this  supplemental  request  is  for  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only,  and  that  Is 
to  buy  some  time  on  some  very  vital 
programs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  And  the  way  to  buy  time 
is  to  move  with  haste. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question.  I  think  I  clearly  understood 
the  gentleman  to  say  this.  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  this  appropriation  bill  to  main- 
tain the  supplementary  defense  program 
as  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
without  mcreasing  the  bill  or  diminish- 
ing the  bill?  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  The  point  Is,  let 
us  give  the  new  Secretary  what  he  has 
asked  for.  Let  us  give  him  a  chance  to 
take  the  ball  and  run  with  it.  I  think 
he  is  entitled  to  our  cooperation.  The 
request  which  he  has  made  Is  most  con- 
servative. 

What  is  in  this  bill?  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  accelerate  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  program  for  iwRi^^ing  our 
forces  more  alert.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  B-52  ready  to  take  off  with  15 
minutes  of  warning  you  have  to  have  cer- 
tain construction.  Along  the  runways 
there  have  to  be  little  arteries  of  con- 
crete whereby  each  plane  can  come  onto 
the  main  nmway  and  takeoff  in  a 
hurry.  Also,  you  have  to  have  living 
quarters  for  the  crews  near  by. 

Another  thing  the  bill  does  Is  to  dis- 
perse our  Strategic  Air  Command  into 
more  bases  and  areas  where  it  would  be 
more  secure  against  attack,  where  we  do 
not  have  so  many  of  our  eggs  in  the  same 
basket. 

Another  interesting  thing  Is  the  money 
which  Is  provided  in  this  bill  for  the 
esu-ly  detection  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  We  have  no  way  of 
knocking  down  such  a  missile  at  this 
time  if  we  are  confronted  with  It  We 
do  not  even  have  any  way  to  detect  It. 
Ouz  DEW  line,  our  radar  screen,  is  not 


capable  of  detecting  an  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  Those  missiles  go  up  to 
a  very  high  altitude  and  if  we  have  the 
right  kind  of  equipment  we  can  detect 
them  In  the  earlier  phase  of  flight  If 
we  have  the  right  equipment  we  may  be 
able  to  detect  the  flight  of  the  missile. 
We  also  have  studies  designed  to  perfect 
ways  of  intercepting  these  missiles. 
First,  we  have  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
approach.  We  have  provided  for  a  few 
Installations  which  will  enable  us  to  do 
that.  This  will  be  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram. Further  large  sums  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Another  thing  that  Is  provided  here  Is 
a  speedup  of  the  ballistic-missile  pro- 
gram for  attainment  of  operational  mis- 
siles. We  provide  funds  for  the  support- 
ing hardware. 

In  the  report  we  say.  In  effect,  "We 
wish  you  would  take  some  of  these  sur- 
plus funds  you  have  on  hand  and  will 
not  need  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  and 
apply  them  to  expediting  the  Titan  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  follow-on  intercon- 
tinental ballistic-missile  program  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

We  provide  funds  here  for  three 
Polaris  submarines.  These  are  sub- 
marines that  will  be  able  to  flre  Inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missUes  from 
under  water.  This  is  a  tremendous  step 
forward  in  modem  defense.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  has  the  unqualified  support. 
Insofar  as  I  know,  of  all  our  military 
people,  of  all  the  services,  and  certainly 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  Prom  the  hearings  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment stated  that  they  might  come 
in  at  a  later  date  during  this  session 
with  a  supplemental  request  for  an  addi- 
tional six  Polaris  submarines.  If  that 
supplemental  request  is  submitted  by  the 
Navy  Department,  would  it  be  a  proper 
statement  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaUons will  give  It  urgent  considera- 
Uon? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Certainly  the  commit- 
tee would  give  it  early  and  urgent  con- 
sideration. I  know  the  gentleman  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  asked 
us  to  put  more  Polaris  submarines  In 
this  biU. 

Mr.  BAIJ5WIN,    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  said  If  he  foimd  It  feasible  after 
more  exploraUon  and  research  on  this 
subject  he  would  ask  for  more  sub- 
marines, I  am  sure  that  his  request 
would  receive  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress, 

Mr,  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  ConnecUcut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
have  approved  the  program  for  the  three 
Polaris  missile  submarines.  Is  thera 
anything  in  this  bill  that  would  i»-ovide 
for  a  defense  against  a  Russian  sub- 
marine or  any  other  sutnnarine  that 
might  approach  our  shores  with  that 
kind  of  Polaris-firing  submarine? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  This  bill  is  restricted  in 
scope.  It  represents  an  effort  to  expedite 
the  programs  I  have  described.  In  the 
last  year's  defense  appropriation  bill  a 
lot  of  money  for  submarine  warfare  and 
various  devices  calculated  to  meet  this 
problem  were  included.  I  think  the  gen- 
tl3man  can  be  sure  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  funds  for  that  particular  purpose  at 
this  time.  We  will  certainly  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  in  the  big  bill  which  will 
come  on  later  in  the  year. 

Now.  we  are  being  asked  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  $100  million  in  fxmds 
in  the  Defense  Department,  to  the  emer- 
gency f\md.  in  order  that  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  breakthrough  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  could  quickly 
channel  that  money  into  that  field,  so 
that  no  time  would  be  lost.  We  have 
agreed  to  that  transfer  of  $100  million 
to  the  emergency  fund.  We  provided  a 
total  of  $135  million  for  the  emergency 
fund  at  the  last  session. 

In  this  bill  is  money  for  the  Advance 
Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  House  a  short  time  ago.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  new  approach  will 
work  or  not.  Certainly  the  objectives  are 
meritorious.  We  have  not  undertaken 
to  deny  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  op- 
portunity to  try  this  method  in  order  to 
get  quicker  action  and  more  money  for 
the  defense  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bilL  I  wish  to  commend  to 
you  the  reading  of  the  report  on  the  bill, 
which  is  very  clear  and  contains,  better 
than  I  have  been  able  to  state,  just  what 
this  bill  does. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  Is  true  that  whUe 
this  bill  is  described  as  a  supplemental 
bill,  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  a  supplemental  bill  at  all.  because 
It  does  not  deal  with  any  item  to  restore 
or  to  increase  -he  appropriation  that 
was  made  in  the  last  year's  bilL  In 
other  words,  what  we  are  doing  is  simply 
taking  the  first  page  out  of  the  1959  ap- 
propriation and  making  It  applicable  to 

XcfdOa 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Every  one  of  these 
items  would  no  doubt  have  appeared  in 
the  budget  for  1959. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

BIr.  VmsGN.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  to  gain  time  and  buy  time  by  making 
this  money  available  between  now  and 
July? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct  and  I  appreciate  his  clari- 
fication of  the  issue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man knows  what  profound  respect  I  have 
for  him  In  his  field.  We  may  Interpret 
a  given  set  of  facts  differently,  we  may 
differ  In  judgment  on  evaluating  a  sit- 
uation, as-  we  did  last  year.  I  voted 
against  the  defense  appropriation  cuts. 
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I  wen  knew  that  much  of  the  motiey  was 
and  is  being  wasted.  But  the  way  to 
eliminate  it  Is  through  better  oifeaniza- 
tlon  and  better  men.  Correct  §ie  sys- 
tem; but  in  an  era  of  danger  ftuch  as 
this,  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than  $orry. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  |  would 
like  to  ask.  The  enemy  capabilit(y  Is  the 
bull's  eye  In  preparing  defens^  Does 
the  enemy  have  a  stockpile  of  sbo-mile 
rang3  missiles  capable  of  carrying  a  war- 
head? 1 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  mansi  people 
who  believe  that  the  enemy  does  kave  an 
operational  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile,  one  that  would  fire  within  the 
area  of  700  to  800  miles.  I  an<  afraid 
that  is  true.  Natiu-ally  It  jeopardizes 
our  forces  overseas. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.    W 
In  a  way  It  could  jeopardize 
security. 

Mr.  MAHON.    Anything  that 
dizes  our  men  or  our  friends 
jeopardizes  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.    Y 
the  continental  United  States, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  it  jeopardizes  the 
continental  United  States  in  thatTway 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Dies  the 
enemy  have  a  missile-launching  device 
for  submarines? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  feel  confidei  t  that 
the  enemy  does  have  a  missile-laiiiching 
device  for  submarines,  but  we  cajnot  go 
completely  into  the  intelligence  picture 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  iffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentlemani  means 
does  Russia  have  missile-launchiilg  sub- 
marines that  can  be  guided,  the^iswer 
is  "Yes." 

If  the  gentleman  means  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  Is  tte  best 
estimate  of  the  situation.  We  hate  and 
we  think  the  Soviets  have,  subriarines 
that  will  launch  missiles.  I  aii  not 
speaking  of  the  ballistic  missilesTT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Dijes  the 
gentleman  feel,  from  the  intelligetce  re- 
ports, that  they  are  developing  aqd  per- 
fecting guided-misslle-launching :  appa- 
ratus for  submarines?  ! 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  seem  to!  be  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility  th^t  they 
were  not  working  very  hard  in  tMs  new 
field,  a  field  which  we  are  workig  on. 
As  already  stated,  we  believe  theSovlets 
now  have  submarines  with  non-ballistic- 
missile-laimching  capabiUtles.  Soldo  we 
The  Russians,  we  think,  do  not  have 
submarines  that  will  launch  lAllistic 
missiles;  neither  do  we.  The  Russians 
are  probably  engaged  in  a  program  for 
balhstic-laimching  submarines;  iio  are 
we. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  One  other 
question:  Do  qualified  persons  l>elieve 
that  an  antimissile  missile  is  practical? 

Mr.  BIAHON.  Of  course  if  yju  ask 
the  scientists  and  the  military  people  you 
find  that  they  are  never  on  the  pessimis- 
tic side;  they  feel  that  they  cani  make 
the  antimissile  missile.  The  Amiy  un- 
ofBcially  indicated  last  November  that  it 
would  like  to  have  a  $6  billion  program 
for  perfecting  the  anti-intercontiliental 


ballistic  missile.  We  have  bejen  working 
on  anti-intercontinental  balli^ic  missile 
possibilities  for  a  number  of  y^rs. 

But  let  me  express  this  thought.  Our 
enemies  have  never  been  ablel  to  stop  all 
American  attack  aircraft;  thdy  were  not 
able  to  do  it  in  the  Korean  war;  they  were 
not  able  to  do  It  in  World  Wlar  U.  We 
never  have  thought  we  could  stop  all 
enemy  aircraft  that  might  attack  us. 
If  we  cannot  stop  substantlaU^  all  enemy 
aircraft  how  can  we  expect  vtry  quickly 
to  work  out  a  device  for  stobping  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  rdiability  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  mi^e  which 
has  soared  800  miles  above  th^  earth  and 
Is  coming  toward  us  at  a  spet^  of  15.000 
miles  an  hour?  This  is  no  anall  prob- 
lem. But  we  are  working  on  tt^  I  think 
however  that  while  we  are  working  on  It 
we  may  be  forced  to  conclude  that  in  this 
field  perhaps  a  good  offense  is  better  than 
the  type  of  limited  defense  that  might 
be  within  the  realm  of  capability  in  the 
near  future.  | 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  1  Is  It  not 
true,  that,  for  these  very  reasons,  the 
Rockefeller  report  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
have  been  saying  that  we  uiould  not 
overlook  a  shelter  program  ^  protect 
from  fallout? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the^  probably 
suggested  we  go  into  a  sheltir-building 
program,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  should  take  up  in  the  regular  bill,  not 
In  this  supplemental  bill 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chahfman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  thej  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  not  feel  that  iti  the  case 
where  there  is  any  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  enemy  is  opertiting  with 
any  particular  weapon,  that  the  only 
safe  coiu-se  to  pm^ue  Is  to  addpt  the  as- 
sumption that  they  do  have  if? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleiban  from 
Missouri  is  eminently  correcti 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  what- 
ever, and  I  have  heard  daysjind  weeks 
and  years  of  testimony  in  this  military 
field,  that  the  Soviet  Union  i$  ahead  of 
us  in  the  field  of  ballistic  missi|es.  Those 
who  wish  to  argue  that  we  are  fchead  will 
agree.  I  think,  that  we  should  proceed  as 
though  we  were  behind;  and  I  think  it 
well  to  point  out  that  this  country  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxtur  of  miscalcu- 
lating and  underestimating  from  year  to 
year  the  strength  of  the  potential  enemy. 
This  is  a  time  of  great  urgency  and 
potential  danger  and  If  thete  Is  any 
doubt  about  the  requirement  lof  a  pro- 
gram for  the  defense  and  the  survival  of 
this  cotmtry,  we  should  rei>lve  that 
doubt  in  favor  of -security  and  get  on 
with  the  defense  program  ^hich  ap- 
pears desirable.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleUan  from 
Texas  has  consumed  43  minutef 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairmai,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  [ 
Accordingly  the  Committee  tose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  dommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Ccmmittee 
having  had  under  consideratio  a  the  bill 
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<H.  R.  10146)  makii\g  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon, 
the  special  orders  for  today  will  be  trans- 
ferred until  tomorrow. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  aibieetioa. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LAWRENCE 
H.  SMITH 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  heavy  heart  that  I  have  to  make  a 
very  heartbreaking  announcement.  It 
is  one  of  these  occasions  when  you  wish 
you  were  not  compelled  to  do  so  and  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
feels  the  same  as  I  do. 

At  12:38  today  Lawbbnci  Hcnkt 
Smtth,  United  States  Representative 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  passed  away  as  a 
result  of  a  heart  atttack.  He  collapsed 
on  his  way  to  the  House  restaurant  for 
lunch  so  that  he  could  be  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  for  the  day's  session  and  pro- 
gram. He  Immediately  became  uncon- 
scious and  never  regained  consciousness. 

The  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
an  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  states- 
man. He  was  a  great  statesman.  I 
doxibt  whether  there  ever  sat  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  a  man  who  exemplified  as 
much  courage.  Integrity,  sincerity,  and 
industry  as  did  LAWncircx  Henst  Sboth. 
In  the  estimation  of  all  the  Members  he 
was  an  Ideal  statesman  in  every  respect. 
I  doubt  whether  a  Member  ever  sat  In 
this  Chamber  who  had  the  unanimous 
respect  and  admiration  of  each  and  every 
one  of  his  colleagues,  no  matter  on  what 
side  of  the  aisle  they  might  be  seated. 

Although  many  times  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  majority,  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  had  nothing  but  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect  for  his 
opinions  and  hts  Jndgment.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  could  disagree  most  vehem- 
ently without  being  disagreeable.  His 
opposition  generated  admiration  and 
respect — never  hate  and  condemnation. 
If  there  was  anyone  who  had  any  doubt, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  was,  about  his 
sincerity  and  hto  Integrity,  that  doubt 
was  ultimately  resolved  In  favor  of  Law- 
KiNCE  Smith. 

The  way  he  died  Is  typical  of  his  great 
statesmanship.  He  died  working  for 
his  country.  He  was  warned  by  most  of 
his  colleagues  to  take  things  easier.  But 
the  criids  of  the  times  impelled  him  to 
work  harder  than  ever.  Our  Nation  and 
the  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose  h<m,     But 


our  Nation  and  the  worid  are  much  better 
off  because  he  lived  and  served. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speak«-,  these  events  that  happen  so 
suddenly  make  it  most  difficult  for  us  to 
express  in  words  the  feeling  that  Is  In 
our  hearts. 

Lawrkmce  Smith  was  a  man  who  was 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  and  wellbeing 
of  his  ooimtry.  He  was  a  gentleman  at 
all  times,  he  was  a  statesman  at  all 
times,  a  man  of  firm  convictions  and 
imsrlelding  as  long  as  he  felt  his  position 
was  right  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  country.  I  have  lost  a  very  close 
friend  and  adviser,  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  statesmen 
and  native  sons. 

We  all  mourn  his  passing  and  extend 
our  very  deepest  sympattiy  to  his  won- 
derful wife,  Eleanor,  and  to  his  children. 
May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Mftiwftrhugett<  LMr. 
Martih]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  the  Wisconsin  delegation 
and  other  friends  in  expressing  my  deep 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Lawrence 
Smith.  Fbr  many  years  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy  his  friendship.  I  knew 
what  a  great  patriotic  American  he  was 
and  the  patriotism  that  he  brought  into 
his  work.  He  was  a  devoted  man,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Wisconsin  and  to 
the  country.  We  will  all  miss  him.  We 
will  miss  his  cheerful  smile,  his  friendly 
handclasp.  We  might  have  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  that  did  not  affect 
Larbt  Smith.  Larst  Smith  was  a  Tna.n 
of  real  strong  convictions  and  possessed 
the  covirage  to  fight  for  those  convic- 
tions. He  always  gave  his  best  for  the 
country.  No  man  can  do  more.  To  his 
good  wife,  who  has  won  the  admiration 
of  all  through  her  grand  patriotic  serv- 
ices, and  to  liis  family  may  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  ttie  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  moments  when  personal  sorrow  is  so 
deep  that  words  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
press it  I  came  to  Congress  7^2  years 
ago,  and  from  the  moment  that  I  came 
through  the  door  Lawkencx  Smith  has 
been  at  my  right  hand  with  counsel, 
breathing  encovn^gement  in  moments  of 
frustration,  always  giving  me  his  cheer, 
always  reminding  me  that  the  best  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  can  give  here  is  nnnp 
too  good  for  a  great  country. 

LAWREifCE  Smith's  district  is  just  to  the 
north  of  mine,  and  there  is  so  much 
crossing  over  the  Ulinols-Wisconsin 
border,  north  to  south  and  south  to 
north,  that  we  have  sometimes  felt  that 
we  served  almost  the  same  district.  We 
have  served  districts  which  shared  the 
same  convictions;  districts  which  de- 
manded of  us  that  we  stand  by  those  con- 
victions. I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress, during  the  22  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  it.  who  has  so 


strongly  stood  for  what  be  believed  as 
did  Lawrxmcc  Smith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  his  first  heart  at- 
tack, which  was  »  serious  one.  there  were 
many  of  his  friends  who  urged  him  time 
and  time  again  not  to  give  so  much  of 
himself.  There  were  moments  when  we 
tried  to  dissuade  him  from  tMVtng  the 
floor  to  speak  for  a  stand  not  too  popu- 
lar but  one  in  which  he  believed  with  sdl 
his  heart,  but  on  every  such  occasion 
Lawrence  Smith  said.  "What  good  would 
I  be  here  if  I  did  not  give  all  of  myself 
that  I  could?" 

So.  today,  we  share  the  grief  of  his 
widow,  who  has  given  so  much  of  herself 
to  Wasliington,  and  of  his  family,  who. 
like  his  friends,  respected  Lawrehce 
SMrrH  as  much  as  they  loved  him.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  ever  come  to  the 
Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  who  showed  more  courage,  who 
stood  more  strongly  by  his  convictions, 
and  who  felt  so  fully  that  even  his  life 
was  not  too  much  to  give  to  his  country. 

The  Congress  will  be  a  lonely  place 
without  him. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  tMr. 
ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  away  of  oar  esteemed 
colleague,  the  late  Honorable  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  Racine,  came  as  a  deep  shock 
to  me  as  it  has.  I  am  certain,  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  It  was  a  tragic 
occurrence,  and  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
his  family. 

The  late  Congressman  Smith  was  the 
dean  of  our  Wisconsin  delegation  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
the  House  since  my  first  election  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  respected  him  particularly 
for  his  sincerity  and  his  stanch  integ- 
rity. He  was  a  fine  gentleman,  always 
courteous  and  considerate  of  the  people 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly,  and  so  will.  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  people  of  his  district  who 
elected  him  as  their  Representative  to 
nine  consecutive  Congresses. 

Through  our  common  assignment  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  en- 
Joyed  close  association  with  Larrt 
Smith  for  the  past  0  years.  While  we 
differed  frequently  in  principle,  I  Ad- 
mired him  for  his  conscientious  devotion 
to  his  legislaUve  duties,  for  his  diligent 
questioning  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  and  for  his  ad- 
herence to  policies  which  he  considered 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  entire 
Nation. 

There  was  nothing  petty  or  egocentric 
In  Lasrt  Smith's  discharge  at  the  re- 
sponsibiUties  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
constituency.  He  was  firm  in  his  convic- 
tions, courageous  in  their  defense  and 
modest  at  all  times.  He  was  a  worthy 
opponent  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  yet  he  was  a  steadfast  friend.  He 
had  the  respect  and  affection  of  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  extending  our  sin- 
cere condolences  to  his  widow.  Eleanor, 
and  to  his  family.  May  they  find  conso- 
lation   in    their    bereavement    In    the 
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thought  that  the  g:ood  Lord  shall  num- 
ber him  among  His  very  own.  May  his 
soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin   [Mr.  WrrHRowl. 

Mr.  WTTHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues from  Wisconsin  in  grieving  the 
sudden  passing  of  Congressman  Law- 
rence Smith.  Labry,  as  we  fondly 
called  him,  was  a  dedicated  man.  He 
had  certain  principles  in  which  he  firmly 
believed  and  he  fought  for  those  prin- 
ciples. He  respected  those  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  and  he  had  their  respect. 

I  remember  thi^t  from  the  time  I  came 
to  Congress  I  counseled  with  Lawrence 
SMrTH.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  me,  and  I 
greatly  appreciated  it.  I  know  of  no 
Individual  from  Wisconsin  who  has 
served  in  the  Congress  who  has  done 
more  to  create  harmony  in  Wisconsin 
than  did  Lawrence  SMrrH. 

His  passing  is  deeply  felt  not  only  by 
his  colleagues  here,  but  the  people  of  his 
district  know  they  have  lost  a  conscien- 
tious legislator. 

To  liis  beloved  wife  and  his  family  Mrs. 
Withrow  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VoRYs]. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
staggering  loss  to  all  of  us.  and  especially 
to  me  personally.  Larry  SxrrH  came 
here  to  the  Congress  about  2  years  after  I 
did.  We  have  beeen  close  friends  ever 
since,  associated  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Larry  Smith  served  his  country  gal- 
lantly in  war  and  just  as  gallantly  in 
peace.  He  was  a  great  student,  a  man 
who  had  profound,  firm,  and  unswerving 
convictions,  but  a  man  who  was  always 
gentle  and  courteous  and  who  never  did  a 
mean  thing  to  anybody. 

He  and  I  differed  often  in  our  votes 
on  matters  in  our  committee,  although 
many  times  we  were  together.  But  I 
think  those  who  served  on  the  committee 
would  join  me  in  saying  that  his  was 
always  a  constructive  approach.  Time 
and  again  criticisms  which  he  made  re- 
sulted in  better  legislation.  Time  and 
again  amendments  he  offered  resulted  in 
better  legislation. 

His  sense  of  service  was  so  unswerving 
that,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  the 
time  he  first  had  this  serious  type  of 
Illness,  which  was  a  premonition  of  what 
was  to  come,  there  were  many  of  us 
who  said  to  him  that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  take  it  easy.  But  he  felt  that 
here  was  his  duty,  and  he  not  only  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  Congress  but  he  did 
not  swerve  or  save  himself  in  the  exact- 
ing work  of  his  committee  and  in  the 
exhausting  work  of  this  floor.  So  he  has 
gone  down  fighting  a  good  fight. 

To  his  dear  wife.  Eleanor,  and  to  his 
children  goes  the  sympathy  of  all  of  us. 
May  they  receive  the  blessed  comfort 
promised  by  our  Lord  to  those  who 
mourn. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distingiiished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin 
has  lost  its  most  outstanding  cifcizen  in 
the  passing  of  Lawrence  Smith[  chair- 
man of  the  Wisconsin  Congressional  del- 
egation. Members  of  our  House  .delega- 
tion had  learned  to  lean  on  LiikRY  for 
advice  and  counsel. 

Lawrence  Smith  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can.  He  was  a  fine  Christian  genitleman. 

This  noon  as  I  sat  in  the  Ho«se  res- 
tatirant  Larry  and  his  longtime]  friend, 
Del  Kenny,  of  West  Bend,  entered  the 
restaurant.  I  got  to  him  as  soon  |  as  pos- 
sible. His  attack  was  a  great  sliock.  I 
had  been  with  him  at  dinner  la^t  night 
and  he  was  in  good  spirits  as  wd  visited 
with  Wisconsin  friends.  | 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress  In  1953. 
Lawrence  Smith,  as  dean  of  our  [delega- 
tion, spent  many  hours  with  nie.  He 
was  patient,  he  was  helpful.  The^e  is  no 
one  that  has  given  me  more  htlp  and 
sound  advice  here  in  Washington  than 
Lawrence  Smith. 

Larry  had  a  fine  career.  He  v  111  long 
be  remembered  by  the  citizens  ( if  Wis- 
consin and  America  as  a  true  co  iserva- 
tive. 

Larry  was  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  civic  and  community  life  in  Wis- 
consin. He  gave  much  to  help  h  s  com- 
munity, to  help  his  State,  and  to  his 
Nation  here  as  a  Member  of  C<ngress. 
This  Congress  has  suffered  a  griat  loss 
today.  Our  State  of  Wisconsin  and  our 
Nation  will  miss  Lawrence.         1 

Certainly  from  our  entire  delegation 
goes  deepest  sympathy  to  the  njembers 
of  his  family  and  his  dear  wife,  Ejleanor 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewomai  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speakei.  It  Is 
vei-y  difficult  to  speak  when  one's  heart 
is  overfull,  yet  each  of  us.  I  an  sure, 
is  impelled  to  record  here  our  sorrow 
at  his  going,  our  gratitude  that  Labry 
Smith  has  lived. 

I  came  to  the  Hill  in  the  76ti  Con- 
gress—our deeply  loved  colleague .  Law- 
rence SinTH.  of  Wisconsin,  joiied  us 
in  the  77th.  Since  then  we  have  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  Committee  on  ]B'oreign 
Affairs,  exchanging  ideas,  arguitg  our 
points  of  view,  quietly  tind  eaiiestly. 
his  comments  as  we  listened  to  tlie  wit- 
nesses and  to  the  discussions  were  often 
amusing,  always  gentle,  always  kind. 

After  his  first  severe  illness  it  1  ecame 
apparent  that  Larry  was  giving  I  is  life, 
bit  by  bit,  to  his  country.  Todiy  the 
last  bit  of  strength  came  to  an  en  d.  and 
we  are  left  shocked  and  grieved  t  lat  he 
has  reaUy  gone.  Yet  will  we  al\says  be 
grateful  for  his  living— for  his  pi  esence 
among  us— for  his  gentle  smile,  hi  s  quiet 
wisdom,  his  indomitable  courage  {is  un- 
swerving faith. 

Lawrence  Smith  was  one  of  thel  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  began  1ms  day 
with  prayer,  who  set  himself  straight 
with  his  God  before  he  took  up  ttie  bur- 
dens of  the  day.  To  him  God  h^  been 
an  ever-present,  ever- accessible  jeality, 
of  whom  he  could  ask  clarity,  tmder- 
standlng.  coiurage  at  any  momait,  as 
the  need  came  upon  him. 

Larry  and  I  talked  often  of  lif ;  with 
a  big  L;  the  miraculous  advent  ire  of 


living  that  we  are  privilege  i  to  expe- 
rience. I  believe  he  felt  as  ,he  eastern 
sage  expressed  it,  that— 

Never  tlie  spirit  waa  bom,  tbe  spirit  shall 
cease  to  be  never; 
Never  wa»  time  It  was  not.  en<  i  and  begin- 
ning are  dreams; 
Blrtliless  and  deathless  and  agelei  is  remaineth 
tlie  spirit  forever 
Dead  tiiough  tlie  house  of  it  « lems. 

Surely  this  man  with  who^  we  have 
worked  and  played,  this  donsecrated 
patriot,  this  rare  spirit  who  has  been 
among  us,  has  but  stepped  Jacross  the 
threshold  to  a  fuller,  freer  life  of  larger 
opportunity  and  greater  beanty. 

To  Eleanor,  his  companies  and  his 
wife,  I  would  extend  my  understanding 
and  affectionate  sympathy,  kriowing  that 
she  will  be  upheld  by  her  olwn  stanch 
faith  and  her  certainty  that]  there  can 
be  no  separation  when  a  love  such  as 
theirs  holds  them  close.  [ 

For  us  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
that  we  pray  together  in  iur  hearts 
James  Martineau's  beautiful]  prayer: 

We  seem  to  have  given  him  bkck  to  thee, 
dear  Ood,  who  gavest  him  to  lu.  Yet,  as 
Thou  didst  not  lose  him  in  the^  giving,  so 
we  have  not  lost  him  by  his  return.  Now 
as  the  world  glveth,  givest  Th^u.  O  Lover 
of  Souls!  What  Thou  givest.  ThoU  takest  not 
away  Fbr  what  Is  Thine  is  o\irii  always,  for 
we  are  Thine.  And  life  Is  etemil;  and  love 
is  Immortal;  and  earth  is  only  a  noriaon;  and 
a  horlTon  is  nothing  save  the  limit  of  our 
sight.  Lift  us  up,  strong  Son  of  pod,  that  we 
may  see  further;  cleanse  our  eyes  that  we 
may  see  more  clearly;  draw  us  closer  to  Thy- 
self, that  we  may  know  ourselv^  nearer  to 
our  beloved  who  are  with  Thee.  Prepare  us 
for  that  happy  place  that  whete  they  are 
and  Thou  art,  we  may  be.    Amei 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reed]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlis  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  shocks  that  I  hate  suffered 
in  a  long  time.  In  fact  it  is  vdiT  difficult 
for  me  to  say  what  I  wish Tto  say  in 
regard  to  Lawrence  Smith. 

I  rode  up  in  the  elevator  with  him  this 
noon.  I  followed  him  into  tttie  dining 
room.  I  saw  him  go  over  to  a  small  table 
on  the  right.  I  thought,  "I  brieve  I  will 
go  over  and  sit  with  Lawrence."  As  he 
reached  for  the  chair  to  sit  doivn,  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face,  striking  the  table, 
and  the  blood  flowed  from  his  nose.  He 
lay  there  on  his  back.  I  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  nose.  I  felt  for  his  pulse  while 
someone  was  sending  for  the  Idoctor.  I 
could  feel  the  slightest  flicker  of  a  pulse 
and  I  thought  then  the  end  hakl  come. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  veW  serious 
matter  in  the  House  of  Reprelentatives. 
We  can  so  ill  afford  to  lose  men  like  Law- 
rence Smith.  Yes,  he  was  dedicated  to 
many  things.  There  was  onej  thing  he 
believed  in.  I  know  he  believed  in  the 
Holy  Bible.  I  know  he  believed  that  he 
some  day  would  go  to  another  world.  I 
know  that  he  believed  in  our  Constitu- 
tion as  much  as  he  believed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  practiced  his  beliefs  here 
on  this  floor.  His  life  is  going  to  make  a 
great  contribution  to  this  country,  be- 
cause I  have  always  beheved  $iat  every 
man  Is  some  boy's  ideal.  He  may  not 
know  who  the  boy  is,  but  he  jforms  an 
opinion  and  he  wants  to  grow  tip  and  be 
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Just  like  that  man.  That  Is  a  wonder- 
fHl  responsibiUty.  Many  youths  I  am 
sure  to  his  Congressional  district  and 
elsewhere  who  have  known  Lawsemcb 
Smith  will  want  to  crow  up  to  be  the 
type  of  man  he  was.  How  rich  a  heri- 
tage that  would  be  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  if  every  man  so  lived  that  he 
would  be  some  boy's  ideal— an  ideal  to 
make  that  boy  a  finer  citizen. 

There  Is  so  much  I  would  like  to  say  in 
regard  to  Lawrznce  Smith.  Our  think- 
ing ran  along  the  same  channel  as  far  as 
foreign  affairs  is  concerned,  and  In  many 
other  respects. 

Mrs.  Reed  Joins  with  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Smith,  her 
children,  relatives,  friends,  and  the  Wis- 
consin delegation. 

I  feel  so  deeply  for  his  dear  wife  and 

his  children.     My  sympathy  goes  out  to 

.  them.     God  bless  them.     I  believe  that 

many  of  his  friends  on  the  other  side 

were  waiting  for  him  to  come. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  TMr.  TewesI. 

Mr.  TEWES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation  has  gone.  The  sudden- 
ness of  his  passing  has  left  all  of  us  with 
a  numbness  and  a  sense  of  shock. 

Our  relationship  was  warm,  peraonal, 
and  cordial  despite  the  contrast  of  our 
positions,  for  he  was  Wisconsin's  senior 
Representative  and  I  its  junior.  Perhaps 
this  gave  us  a  special  bond. 

Our  acquaintanceship  predated  my 
election  to  Congress.  He  was  helpful  to 
me  in  reaching  a  decision  when  I  first 
was  urged  to  be  a  candidate  in  195«. 
Then  he  aided  me  during  the  course  of 
my  campaign.  Finally  he  gave  cheer- 
fully of  his  valuable  time  to  introduce  me 
to  my  new  responsibilities  here  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Larhy  Smith  had  the  respect  of  all. 
whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
him.  He  was  firm  In  bis  convictions  but 
gentle  in  the  conflicts  which  resulted 
from  them.  On  those  occasions  when 
cm-  decisions  brought  us  in  opposition.  I 
never  felt  from  him  any  malice  or  any 
disrespect.  I,  In  turn,  held  him  In  the 
greatest  esteem  for  the  integrity  of  his 
beUefs. 

These  moments  here  In  the  wen  of  the 
House  he  loved  so  much  are  a  rare  trib- 
Tite  to  Larrt  Sbhth.  He  left  us  but  a  few 
moments  ago  and  already  this  body  is 
conscious  of  its  loss.  Here  men  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  an  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  all  philosophical  beliefs  are 
rising  to  speak  the  feeling  and  regret 
which  has  hushed  the  House. 

Prom  Mrs.  Tewes  and  myself  I  offer 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Eleanor,  his 
constant  companion  and  helpmate,  and 
to  his  family. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mt.HatsI. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
iias  only  been  within  the  last  3  years 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  I  have  come 
to  know  Larrt  Smith  intimately.  Many 
times  he  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  (inestion  before  the  committee. 

I  would  go  further  than  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 


CKoNnal  when  he  said  Larrt  Smtth 
coidd  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
able ;  I  found  that  he  could  disagree  with 
me  and  elicit  my  admiration.  He  could 
disagree  with  one  in  such  a  way  that  one 
f^  the  atroigth  of  his  convictions  shin- 
ing through  and  at  the  same  time  tiie 
warmth  <rf  his  character  and  personaU- 
ty.  and  one  felt  that  although  he  dis- 
agreed, he  was  still  a  friend.  Many  times 
after  committee  meetings  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  Issue  with  him  and  I  came 
to  know  him  better  each  time  and  to 
have  deep  sense  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him.  He  filled  a  great  need  as 
a  balance  wheel  on  ttie  conmiittee  be- 
cause he  gave  his  viewpoint  in  such  way 
that  ttiose  who  disagreed  with  him  could 
at  least  look  long  and  respectfully  at  the 
paint  of  view  he  presented. 

Hl«  friends  will  miss  him.  Congress 
win  miss  him.  I  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  his  wife  and  his  family, 
but  to  tbem  goes  my  deepest  ssrmpathy. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieW 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  RextssI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  Law- 
EZNcs  Smith,  dean  of  the  Wisconsin  del- 
egation. I  knew  Larrt  for  many  years. 
I  first  met  him  some  years  before  I  came 
here  when  he  and  I  debated  one  night 
before  an  audience  in  his  native  Racine 
County.  At  that  time  I  learned  to  know 
what  has  since  been  brought  home  to 
me  more  and  more,  that  here  was  a  man 
of  great  earnestness,  and  sincerity,  myl 
goodness.  He  was  a  gentlemaa. 

Since  then  he  has  paid  me  hundreds 
of  little  kindnesses.  Just  the  other  day 
when  I  discussed  a  point  of  foreign  policy 
with  him  and  wanted  to  explore  it  more 
funy.  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  out 
his  thoughts  and  bring  them  to  my  ofBce 
to  study  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  his 
thinking.  I  am  going  to  treasure  that 
last  note  I  received  from  him  the  more. 

If  we  in  this  body  can  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Lawskvce  Smith  for  fairness, 
sincerity,  gentleness,  and  goodness,  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of  ttils, 
the  greatest  of  legislative  bodies. 

To  his  beloved  wife  Eleanor  and  his 
fine  family  go  my  deepest  sympathies. 
We  are  going  to  miss  Lawmence  Smith. 

Mr.  JOHNGOI*.  Mr.  Speaker.  TriU  the 
gentleman  shield  ? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
doubly  shocked  at  the  passing  of  Law- 
rence Smith  because  my  wife  and  I  were 
present  in  the  dining  room  when  this 
tragedy  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tmtlmely  death  of 
Representative  Lawrence  Smith  today  Is 
a  severe  shock.  A  veteran  of  17  years 
here  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  F^rst  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  came  to  know  him  as  a  freshman 
Representative  from  the  Ninth  District 
Of  Wisconsin  who  came  to  Congress,  like 
he  did.  as  the  result  of  a  special  election. 
Although  we  came  from  different  politi- 
cal parties  I  always  found  Lawrdtcx 
Smith  to  be  a  gentleman  who  was  gen- 
erous and  courteous  In  his  discussions  of 


poUtieal  raatters.  No  person  erer  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  his  viewpoints 
which  always  were  precisely  and  accu- 
rately expressed.  His  devotkn  to  duty 
Is  well  known  here  on  Capitol  HUl  where 
he  started  his  day  early  and  woriced  late 
in  behalf  of  those  who  sent  him  here.  I 
sincerely  mourn  his  death  and  know  that 
the  Wisconsin  deiegatioa  has  been  sad- 
dened by  his  loss.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I 
shall  miss  him  greatly.  Our  sympathies 
go  out  to  his  wife  Eleanor  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  know  normally  how  we  are  attracted 
to  various  Meml3ers  of  this  distingui^ed 
body.  I  have  served  here  over  17  years 
and  Lawrknce  served  here  for  at  least 
that  length  of  time.  I  do  not  remember 
Just  when  our  friendship  began,  but. 
being  an  early  riser  I  know  that  each 
morning  at  8  o'clock  Lawrbvcb  Smith, 
the  distinguished  gentlemui  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Mason],  the  gmtleman  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Bbogks],  and  mys^ 
open  up  the  cafeteria.  It  was  not  In- 
frequent that  we  all  occupied,  the  same 
table  for  breakfasts 

This  morning  two  of  us  were  there, 
Lawrence  Smith  and  myself,  but  later 
we  were  joined  by  tiie  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Engle!. 
We  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  breakfast. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  iU.  We  dis- 
cussed the  budget,  we  discussed  the  state 
of  the  national  debt,  and,  as  it  would 
happen,  we  discussed  the  raising  of  the 
public  debt.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
vote  for  it.  He  said  he  was  not.  We 
did  not  question  each  other's  integrity. 
Of  course.  I  did  not  question  his.  I 
asked  him  why?  He  said,  "That  would 
be  my  way  of  protesting  against  q?end- 
ing  and  that  is  ray  reason  for  voting 
against  it  We  are  spending  too  much 
money." 

But.  as  many  of  you  have  observed, 
never  did  he  make  one  feel  badly  or 
cause  one  uneasiness  because  of  his  dis- 
agreement. He  was  a  million  percent 
American  gentleman.  Here  I  am  from, 
the  Deep  South,  he  from  the  Middle 
Northwest,  and  friends  for  many  years. 

Lawrence  Smith  visited  me  in  Charles- 
ton, my  hometown.  We  offered  our 
guest  house  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  our  flowers  beckon  so  many  people 
from  so  many  sections  of  America.  Last 
spring  he  visited  us  and  I  was  liopeful 
he  would  again  this  year. 

Lawrence  and  his  wife  were  two  of 
the  most  charming  people  one  could 
meet.  He  made  many  friends  in  my 
part  of  the  world  and.  for  that  matter, 
wherever  he  went.  As  head  of  the  sub- 
committee on  real  estate  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  worked  with 
him  very  closely,  and  he  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  initiation  and  construction 
of  a  tactical  airbase  in  his  district,  the 
Bong  Airbase.  He  worked  all  the  time, 
and  it  was  such  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.    But,  this  morning  as  he  sat 
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there  he  did  not  think  and  I  did  not 
think  that,  as  the  poet  said : 

But  8uch  a  tide  as  moving  seeou  asleep; 

Too  full  for  Eound  and  foam, 
Wiien  that  wblcli  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 

We  will  miss  him.  He  will  leave  a 
void  here.  We  will  all  remember  him. 
He  has  returned  home  with  the  soiind- 
less  tide  to  the  boundless  deep. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Forand]. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Lawrence  Smith,  has  shocked  all  of  us. 
His  is  the  most  recent  of  the  passing  of 
several  of  our  ^iistinguished   Members, 
and  that  should  bring  to  all  of  us  the 
serious  thought  of  what  pressures  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  imder.    It 
should  cause  us  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  realize  that  it  is  well  for  all  of  us 
to  give  our  best,  as  Larry  did,  to  the  task 
that  has  been  assigned  to  us  by  our  con- 
stituents and  to  the  responsibility  we 
have  as  Members  of  this  great  body,  to 
the  care  and  the  protection  of  all  the 
people  of  our  country.    Larrt  was  a  liv- 
ing example  of  one  who  devoted  himself 
to  the   nth   degree   in  discharging  his 
great  responsibilities,  and  as  was  so  well 
said  by  some  of  our  colleagues  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  he  gave  his  Ufe  for  what  he 
thought  was  bc:it  for  all  of  our  people. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  have  known 
liARRT  Smith  and  his  good  wife  over  a 
period  of  many  years.    To  know  Larry 
was  to  love  him.    He  was  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  nth  degree  to  his  responsi- 
bilities.   There  is  so  much  that  could  be 
said  of  the  fine  example  he  gave  to  all 
of  us  by  his  actions.     He  was  studious 
and  knew  the  subjects  that  he  was  to 
speak  about  and,  as  was  said,  he  was 
never  offensive  but,  rather,  he  stood  firm 
In  expounding  his  beliefs.    That  is  true 
Americanism.   It  can  well  be  said  of  him : 
This  world  is  better  because  Lawrence 
Smith  hved. 

My  prayer  is  that  the  good  Lord  will 
give  strength  to  his  devoted  wife  and  to 
his  family  to  bear  this  great  burden  that 
has  been  thrust  upon  them  and  He  will 
have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr, 
CHaraJ. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  some  of  us  who  have  Just 
returned  from  the  funeral  of  one  of  our 
Other  distinguished  friends,  Mr.  Andre- 
sen,  of  Minnesota,  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Smith  illustrates  that  all  of  us  stand 
more  or  less  a  heart-beat  between  this 
life  and  eternity. 

Things  that  have  been  said  about 
Larry  Smith  have  been  so  true  and  so 
sincere.  Larry  came  to  the  77th  Con- 
gress at  a  special  election,  and  I  have 
known  and  admired  and  respected  him 
all  of  these  years.  Larry.  I  think,  more 
or  less  illustrates  something  that  is  so 
necessary  in  this  country,  of  people  who 
believe  in  principles  and  who  sustain 
those  principles  no  matter  how  few  or 
how  great  the  allies  may  be.  With  it  all 
he  had  the  noble  gentleness  of  a  line 
Christian  gentleman.    I  suppose  there 


could  be  many  things  said,  sucli  as  his 
deep  devotion  to  his  country  ana  to  his 
district,  and  that  when  you  lose  people 
like  August  Andresen  and  Larr^  Smith 
it  is  a  long  time  before  you  can  replace 
them  in  their  respective  districta  and  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  ( 

To  Mrs.  Smith,  to  his  family)  to  his 
district  and  the  State  of  Wisci)nsin  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy}.  May 
eternal  light  and  justice,  the  kind  of  jus- 
tice that  Larry  Smith  wanted  in  this 
country,  be  his  forever. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlemai.  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
all  too  short  a  number  of  days  we  again 
have  a  colleague  who  has  answered  the 
last  call.  The  knock  came  to  t^e  door 
of  life  for  Larry  Smith  unexpfectedly 
today.  It  impresses  upon  all  of  jis  that 
we  live  such  lives  as  to  be  ready  ^r  that 
knock  when  it  comes  our  way.  Larry 
Smith  lived  such  a  life. 

Many,  many  fine  words  hav!  been 
spoken  this  afternoon  about  the  life  of 
Larry  Smith,  about  the  devotion  of  this 
man  to  his  duties.  They  are  a  1  true. 
But  yet  words  can  never  really  sxpress 
what  Larry  Smith  really  stood  for — 
his  accomplishments,  his  hopes,  his  am- 
bitions, and  his  contribution  to  al  of  us. 
In  my  ofiBcial  capacity  as  party^  whip, 
knowing  of  Larry's  strong  convictions, 
on  many  occasions  I  have  sat  dov«|n  with 
him.  he  quietly  but  firmly  explained  his 
position  on  some  issue.  Of  coursd  to  try 
to  change  a  man  who  had  such  honest 
convictions  would  be  foolharcfc^.  He 
very  plainly  and  forcefully  set  fa  th  his 
deep-seated  convictions  on  the  iisue  at 
hand.  He  forcefully  presented  tl  e  rea- 
sons why  he  felt  he  was  doing  the  right 
thing  for  his  district  and  the  people  of 
this  great  country.  I  admired  hin  for  it. 
I  admired  him  for  his  convictions. 

Many  times  people  in  my  distric  t  have 
said,  "How  can  you  get  along  with  people 
who  so  violently  differ  with  you?"  And  I 
said  that  if  there  was  one  thing  that  I 
have  learned  in  public  life,  it  is  to  i  espect 
and  honor  anyone  who  differs  wi  h  you 
and  differs  with  you  out  of  sincex  e  con- 
victions. With  such  individuals  ie  wUl 
never  quarrel,  however  wide  our  ojiinions 
or  views. 

At  his  request  a  couple  of  yeais  ago, 
I  was  privileged  to  go  to  his  distfict  to 
make  a  speech.  Unfortunately.  h4  could 
not  be  there  that  night.  As  I  left  there 
I  said  to  my  wife.  "There  is  something 
very  wonderful  here  this  evening.  After 
the  meeting  one  after  another  oq  those 
who  were  present  came  up  to  me  |nd  in 
no  uncertain  terms — almost  in  an  explo- 
sive way— they  told  me  of  their  lote  and 
their  respect  for  this  man  who  wai  their 
servant  in  the  Congress  of  the  fnited 
States."  He  looked  upon  them  aa  their 
servant.  They  looked  upon  him  as  the 
leader. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  know  actu- 
ally what  a  man  is  than  how  he  is 
regarded  by  his  people  at  home,  Khere 
daily  he  has  to  deal  with  people  hk  rep- 
resents and  has  close  personal  c<ntact 
with  them. 

Larry  Smith  was  a  great  American. 
Larry  Smith  was  honorable  in  th(  fxiil- 
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est  sense.  He  was  honest,  upright,  and 
straightforward.  He  did  his  pob.  To  it 
he  applied  his  energy  and  tilents.  He 
gave  his  life  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  that  constantly  arise 
in  the  country.  I  recall  the  verses  of 
an  old  hymn  which  may  be  amiliar  to 
you.    It  begins: 

Are   you   willing,  are   you  read;  ?   says   tbe 
Master. 

I  am  sure  that  Larry  SMrrn'was  ready. 

My  deep  sympathy  for  his  lovely  wife, 
Eleanor,  and  his  family.  Yed;  they  will 
miss  him,  but  they  must  know  there  are 
coimtless  others  who,  with  vu,  will  miss 
him,  too. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speal  :er,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentle  nan  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
and  deeds  of  the  Honorable  Lawrence 
Smith  will  shine  through  thj  mists  of 
centuries  a  glowing  tribute  \o  a  great 
patriot.  Larry  Smith  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  always  strived  to 
do  the  right  as  God  gave  him  the  power 
to  see  the  right. 

My  office  is  only  a  short  dist  mce  down 
the  coriidor  from  Larry's.  I  \  Isited  with 
him  often  and  many  times  after  hours. 
Larry  was  a  hard  worker.  Saturdays  he 
would  be  at  his  office.  At  hight  you 
would  often  see  the  Ught  horning  in 
Larry's  office,  and  with  him  Was  his  de- 
voted wife.  She  was  always  ^t  his  side, 
helping  in  every  way  to  carpr  on  the 
good  fight  which  Larry  constantly  waged 
for  his  beloved  country's  welfare. 

We  have  lost  a  great  statesman.  I 
have  lost  a  great,  good  friend.  America 
has  lost  one  of  the  most  sincere,  one  of 
the  most  devoted,  one  of  the  laost  valu- 
able servants  who  has  ever  graced  the 
floor  of  Congress.  Larry  Smdh  was  in- 
deed one  of  God's  noblemen.    I  grieve 

with  his  wife  and  family.    Gcd  rest  his 
soul. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  lUtiois  [Mr. 
Gordon]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speak  ir,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  b  i  the  sud- 
den passing  today  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Lawrence  Smith,  of  Wisconsin, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  Houie  and  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committte  for  so 
many  years. 

Larry  Smith,  as  we  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  him,  was  first  elected  to  the 
77th  Congress  in  a  special  ejection  in 
August  1941.  He  joined  th^  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  79th  Congress 
and  has  served  with  great  distinction  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  leadeis  on  the 
committee.  Larry  Smith  was  la  man  of 
the  highest  integrity  who  stood, firmly  by 
his  principles.  He  was  consistent  in  his 
views  and  won  the  respect,  attairation, 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  thiy  agreed 
with  his  position  on  legislative  matters. 
When  taking  the  opposition,  h;  was  al- 
ways an  honorable  oppgnent  and  far 
from  engendering  bitterness  his  tactics 
and  friendly  opposition  served  always 
to  cement  old  friendstiips  and  ever  win 
new  friends  for  him.  ' 

In  the  passing  of  Larry  SiaTH  the 
Congress  has  lost  an  outstanding  leader 
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and  a  very  great  man,  one  who  was  not 
afraid  to  fight  for  what  he  beUeved  right 
even  when  he  knew  that  his  vote  would 
not  be  on  the  prevailing  side.  Our  coim- 
try  needs  more  men  like  him.  He  will 
be  missed  by  countless  friends  all  over 
the  country  and  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences and  sjrmpathy  go  out  to  hia 
bereaved  loved  ones. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mirhigftn  [Mr. 
BsntlkyI. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  describe  the  shock  and 
grief  which  I  personally  feel  on  the  pass- 
ing of  Congressman  Lawrence  Smith,  of 
the  First  District  of  Wisconsin.  Ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress,  about  5 
years  ago  and  as  a  freshman  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  and  privilege  to  be 
closely  associated  with  Larry  Smith.  We 
collaborated  many  times  on  certain 
pieces  of  legislation  al>out  which  we  both 
had  strong  ideas.  During  that  period  of 
collaboration  and  friendship  I  grew  not 
only  to  know  him  but  to  admire  him;  in- 
deed, in  many  respects,  to  have  a  deep 
fondness  for  him. 

I  will  miss  him  very  much.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  miss  him 
very  much.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  miss  him  very  much.  The 
people  of  his  own  district  of  Wisconsin, 
the  people  of  that  State,  indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  miss  him  very 
much.  In  many  respects  he  has  left  a 
vacancy  that  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible, 
to  fill.  His  integrity,  hia  courage,  his 
firmness  in  doing  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  qualities  that  sometimes  are 
difficult  to  come  by  these  days  in  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  were  found  in  the  per- 
son of  Larry  Smith. 

Mrs.  Bentley  and  I  certainly  want  to 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  his  wonderful  wife  and  family 
and  the  people  of  his  district.  I  express 
the  hope  that  those  of  us  who  remain 
behind  can  recall  the  lessons  that  he  left 
for  us  to  follow  during  the  17  years  in 
which  he  served  In  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Vam  Pelt] . 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  sad  news  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  colleague,  Lawrence  Smith.  I  did 
not  believe  that  I  could  take  the  floor 
to  join  in  the  tributes  of  my  colleagues, 
but  In  sitting  here  with  you  listening  to 
those  tributes  to  a  great  husband,  a  fine 
father,  and  a  true  friend  of  mine,  it  has 
been  the  spiritual  lift  that  I  needed. 

In  the  passing  of  Lawrence  Smith  I 
have  suffered  a  deep  personal  loss.  When 
I  arrived  in  Washington  in  1950  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  he 
was  a  veteran  of  nearly  10  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  House.  His  friendship,  coun- 
sel and  advice  was  invaluable  to  me  as 
a  newcomer  as  I  know  it  was  to  many 
other  Meml>ers  of  Congress. 

In  all  of  his  activities  Lawrence  Smith 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  dignity  and 
charm  but  to  most  of  his  friends  he  was 
always  affectionately  addressed  as 
"Larry."     He  was  always  willing  and 


anxious  to  help,  and  I  turned  to  him 
many  times  in  the  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  Everyone  in  Wisconsin  knew 
him  to  be  a  hard  fighter  for  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  right  and  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  people,  but  he  had  no  ene- 
mies. He  was  respected  by  supporters 
and  opponents  alike.  His  numerous 
election  campaigns  were  alwajrs  con- 
ducted on  a  high  level,  and  he  had  the 
confidence  of  thousands. 

To  me  Lawrence  Smith  was  the  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  he  so  conducted 
himself  both  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  to  his  private  life.  I  greatly 
admired  his  courage  and  judgment  in 
public  affairs  and  I  know  that  this  Na- 
tion is  a  better  place  to  live  because  he 
hved  and  unselfishly  served  the  country 
he  loved. 

He  was  a  native  of  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  was  educated  in  Wiscon- 
sin schools  and  colleges.  He  early  dem- 
onstrated his  patriotism  by  serving  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  famed  32d  Di- 
vision during  World  War  I.  He  came 
to  Washington  in  1941,  following  a 
special  election  and  served  continuously 
since  that  time.  During  most  of  his 
years  of  service  he  was  a  member  of 
the  important  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  In  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee he  devoted  himself  vigorously 
to  the  task  of  solving  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. He  also  gave  of  himself  unstlnt- 
ingly  as  a  member  and  department  com- 
mander of  the  Wisconsin  division,  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

When  he  experienced  a  severe  heart 
attack  several  years  ago  many  of  his 
friends  urged  him  to  lighten  his  burdens 
but  he  regarded  himself  as  a  good  soldier 
and  expendable  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  Chamber  and  by  his  devoted  fam- 
ily. To  Mrs.  Smith  and  their  three  chil- 
dren I  extend  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  ScrivnerI. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
times  in  Just  a  few  days  the  angel  of 
death  has  gathered  in  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Our  hearts  are  so  full  that  our 
tongues  are  almost  silent. 

Larry  Smith  was  a  good  man.  He  was 
a  Christian  man.  Yes.  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, he  was  a  courageous  man.  He 
was  courageoxis  because  of  his  imalter- 
able  faith,  not  only  his  faith  in  this  great 
Republic,  but  above  all  his  faith  in 
Eternal  Ood. 

Larry  will  not  answer  any  more  roll- 
calls  on  the  floor  of  this  House  but  he 
will  be  with  us.  He  will  be  with  us 
forever  in  our  memories,  and  he  will  live 
on  forever,  through  his  childrea 

His  life  has  not  ended.  His  real  life, 
his  better  life,  has  Just  begim.  because 
truly  Larry  Smith  was  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  who  shall  have  his  Just 
reward. 

Mrs.  Scrivner  joins  me  In  extending  to 
Eleanor  and  the  children  our  heartfelt 
sympathy,  knowing  full  well  that  we  can- 
not lessen  the  loss  or  lighten  the  road, 
but  knowing  that  she  will  be  sustained  by 
the  same  unfaltering  trust  in  that  same 


Master  of  all  men  that  sustained  Larst 

throughout  all  of  his  days. 

Beautmil  Ufe  U  that  whoM  span 
Is  spent  in  duty  to  Ood  and  man. 
Beautiful  calm  when  tbe  course  Is  run. 
Beautiful  twilight  at  set  of  sun. 
Beautiful  death  with  Ufe  weU  done. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  joined  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  shock  and  great  grief  that  have  come 
to  us.  Only  a  few  days  ago  Larry  Smith 
and  I  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  minols  [Mrs.  Chitrch]  were 
guests  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  at  a  luncheon  honoring  a 
visiting  Minister  of  the  Government  of 
Uganda.  LARR-rSMrra  was  so  full  of  life, 
so  vibrant  in  his  interest  in  the  subjects 
discussed  in  our  conversations,  so  sweet 
and  charming  as  ever  he  was  even  when 
differing  with  you  on  questions  under 
consideration,  that  the  furthest  thought 
from  my  mind  was  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  from  us.  The  House 
has  lost  a  Member  so  beloved  by  every- 
one that  there  was  no  one  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  who  was  not  his  friend.  He 
will  be  missed,  but  he  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  any  who  had  the  good  fortune 
of  being  his  colleague  is  left. 

In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
there  will  be  a  void  of  which  we  will  be 
sensitive  when  next  we  meet  and  on  every 
later  occasion.  In  the  shock  of  this  mo- 
ment I  cannot  try  to  contemplate  the 
conference  table  in  the  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  chair 
from  which  radiated  the  sweetness  and 
the  charm  of  Larry  Smith  vacant. 

In  every  sense  he  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican. That  is  a  term  that  we  so  often 
use  but  applied  to  Larry  Smith  it  Is 
truly  and  accurately  descriptive.  He 
may  not  have  agreed  with  others  of  his 
colleagues,  but  he  never  quarreled  with 
them.  He  could  debate  with  eloquence 
and  with  great  force;  but  there  was  never 
any  anger,  any  question  of  the  integrity 
of  another  mind  that  was  not  in  agree- 
ment with  his  own  mind.  He  was  always 
a  gentleman.  He  was  always  a  devoted 
public  servant  and  he  was  a  friend  with 
all  the  warm  attributes  of  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian character. 

To  his  wife  Eleanor  and  to  his  chil- 
dren go  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  tbe 
Wisconsin  delegation  in  their  sorrow  over 
the  loss  of  our  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  Larry  Smith.  Here 
was  a  man  of  so  many  good  qualities  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  even  to  enu- 
merate them.  He  was  kind,  he  was  hum- 
ble, he  was  courageous,  he  was  dedicated, 
he  was  able.  He  was  a  gentleman  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lawrence  Smith  was  a  great  Congress- 
man. He  was  articulate  and  forceful. 
This  House  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men 
who  present  their  pomts  of  view  with 
such  clarity  and  with  such  conviction  as 
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LATnomcB  SmsH  was  aiways  able  to  pre- 
sent his  points  ol  view  on  the  important 
problems  which  came  to  us  from  the 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ik  seems  to  me  tbat  representative 
govenunent  thrtves  tm  the  competition 
of  ideas.  The  viewpoint  which  Law- 
asKCB  Smith  represented  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  was  not  the  viewpoint  that 
generally  previdled  in  this  House  in  re- 
cent years,  but  it  was  a  vary  important 
and  worthy  aiHiuroach  to  our  problems  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy.  It  may  well  be 
that  his  iMsition  (Hi  these  issues,  if  it  had 
prevailed,  would  have  brought  us  closo: 
to  the  goal  of  peace  to  which  we  all  a^ire 
than  the  programs  which  have  iiad  more 
pomilar  support  in  this  body.  Lawrkhcx 
Smrb  was  a  leader.  He  was  the  most 
eloquent  and  articulate  spokesman  of  the 
viewpoint  which  he  represented  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  lost  a  truly  great 
statesman. 

I  extend  his  wife  and  children  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  O'KONSEI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SpealEer.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoivshI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sturdy 
oak  has  fallen.  Tlie  grim  reaper  has 
taken  my  good  friend  Lawbemce  Rwt-tw 
He  passed  this  way  and  left  his  foot- 
prints in  the  sands  of  time.  We  are  bet- 
ter men  and  women  becaxise  he  walked 
among  us.  It  is  a  lulvilege  to  have 
known  him. 

There  have  been  four  deaths  Mn«i>g 
Members  of  Congress  this  session.  The 
terrific  strain  on  our  Members  Is  really 
taking  its  toIL  Let  this  again  be  a  warn- 
ing to  aD  of  us  to  slow  down  before  it 
is  too  late:  and  may  we  be  ready  when 
the  Master  calls. 

Lawseitce  Smith  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican; he  was  a  tireless  worker  who  never 
let  his  constituents  down.  Not  in  the 
best  of  health,  he  bravely  carried  on  in 
spite  of  his  physical  handicaps.  He  was 
8  devoted  public  servant  who  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  reaHy  knew 
hlra.  Lawrerck  Smith  served  well  his 
day  and  generation.  What  more  <•&" 
be  said  of  any  man? 

Mrs.  Hoeven  Joins  me  In  extending 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and 
the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  ttie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  for  some  of  us  to  realize 
*h**  L«w«BncK  Smitr  is  gone.  In  the 
words  of  the  poet  I  think  we  would  say, 
rather,  that  "he  is  not  dead,  he  is  Just 
away." 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  have  men- 
tioned the  many  noble  clmracteristics 
that  I^wRCNCB  Smith  possessed.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well,  admired  him 
and  worked  with  him  around  the  com- 
mittee taUe  woQkl  most  certainly  share 
those  views. 

The  things  that  hnpressed  me  most 
about  him  was  the  fact  that  his  actions 
were  bued  up<Mi  Ann  piiiloeophies  and 
beliefs— toeUefs  that  were  a  part  of  his 
very  fiber,  and  he  was  guided  by  them* 
whether  they  were  popular  or  unpopular 
with  most  men.  »«*~i*i«»r 


He  did  wliat  he  thought  he  oQght  to 
do.  He  presented  his  point  of  view  in 
a  gentle,  friendly  but  forceful  manner. 

Lawkxhcb  Smith  was  a  great  ttepre- 
sentative.  He  had  a  fine  war  record. 
He  was  a  distinguished  citiaen. 

We  shall  miss  him  and  we  pray  God 
to  tatess  Larky  Smith  and  to  comfbrt  his 
wife  and  children  in  this  hour  of 

Mr.  HALE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlemanjaeld? 

Mr.  O  KCffiSKL    I  yield  to 
tkman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HAI£     Mr.  Speaker,  in   ,, __ 

years  that  I  have  been  in  this  H^tnae.  I 
remember  no  period  when  death  has  paid 
us  visits  more  frequent  or  more  costly 
than  in  the  last  3  nKXiths. 

The  suddoi  death  of  Lawunck  Smith 
has  robbed  me  of  a  warm  friend.  He 
and  his  wife,  my  wile  and  Iwjre  all 
in  Beirut  together  in  1953.  and  we  re- 
tmned  home  together.  He  was  a  moat 
considerate  and  charming  companion. 
One  might  disagree  with  Lawsknoc  but 
no  one  could  qiiestion  his  sinceifity  or 
gainsay  his  patriottsm.  Doty.  I  am  sure. 
was  the  watchword  of  his  hf e.  H^  hved 
lor  the  parformance  of  his  duties  here. 

Some  years  ago  Lawkkmcx  was  stricken 
and  within  a  week  I  asked  him  ^hdi- 
ously  about  his  health.  He  mad0  me  a 
most  reassming  reply.  I  hoped  tlMtt  we 
might  be  colleagues  in  this  Chaml^  for 
many  years  to  come. 

All  of  us  suffer  a  great  loss  when  men 
like  Lawskncx  leave  us.  For  alllof  us 
the  bell  has  tolled.  j 

To  Lawrence's  wife  and  his  children.  I 
c^er  my  especial  and  most  heiirtfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  OKONSKL  I  yield  to  tte  dis- 
tinnished  gentleman  from  Coiorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Spoik^.  my 
heart  is  heavy  today  and  words  are 
utterly  inadequate  to  express  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  and 
saddened  when  I  came  to  the  ^ouse 
Chamber  today  and  learned  abojt  the 
passing  of  Lawrxsck  Smith.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin  and 
others  who  haye  paid  tribute  to  thia  great 
American. 

Lawrxnck  Smith  and  I  came  t4>  this 
House  in  the  same  Congress.  I  came  a 
few  months  ahead  of  him.  as  LAuf  was 
elected  in  a  special  election  in  thersom- 
mer  of  IMl,  and  took  his  seat  in  SeMem- 
ber. 

I  remember  my  first  conversation  with 
Lawrdtce  Smith,  i^iich  was  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

He  made  a  deep  Impression  uptti  me 
and  I  immediately  recogniiied  his  sterling 
qualities.  My  admffation  and  esteetn  for 
him  has  grown  over  the  years.  We 
formed  a  close  friendship  which  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  and  hii  un- 
tmiely  passing  is  a  great  personal  lo^ 

Lawrxncs  Smtih  was  truly  a  Christian 
gentleman  and  statesman.  I  have  never 
seen  a  more  devoted  and  consecrated 
Christian.  He  believed  in  God  atd  in 
hi8chmt:h.  He  was  a  man  of  great  if  aith 
and  he  hved  his  religion,  i  never  &«trd 
him  speak  ID  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  LAwiENCK 

^tiTH  is  an  irrep«-aWe  kx»  not  « ly  to 

this  body   but  to  his  district  anc    the 
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entire  Nation.  We  cannot  afl(M  to  Ion 
men  like  Labkt  Smixh.  We  diall  not  see 
his  like  again.  ! 

I  respected  Lakkt  I^oth  for  his  great 
courage.  He  was  a  man  of  principle  and 
fought  for  what  be  beUeved.l  I  recall 
that  he  had  deep-seated  convicltions  ocm- 
cerning  certain  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  was  always  able  to  support 
his  positioo  with  facts  and  figures.  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  research  work  His 
speeches  on  the  floor,  and  his  Inaertkns 
in  the  Raooaa.  always  rnntitiifd  infor- 
mation of  great  value.  J 

I  am  going  to  miss  Lakxt  Smith  and 
the  House  wiQ  not  be  the  same  without 
him.  His  life  will  alwasrs  be  a^  lnq?ira- 
tion  and  a  challenge  to  me. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  Joins  me  in  ps  tending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  t»  Eleanor 
and  the  children.  May  God  comfort 
them  and  give  them  strength  to  bear  this 
heavy  loss,  which  aQ  of  us  share  wttti 
them. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speak^.  I  yleM 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vennont  IMr. 
PaouTYl.  I 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.   Speak*.   It  was 

with  profound  shock  and  sontw  that  I 
learned  of  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
distinguished  ccdleague,  the  ^onoraWe 
Lawkbncb  H.  Smith.  T 

Perhaps  the  achievements  9t  a  man 
during  his  lifetime  constitotej  ttie  best 
possible  eulogy.  If  that  Is  ^ruc.  any 
wwds  of  mine  can  only  be  superfluous 
because  the  life  of  Larrt  SMRfia  was  an 
Inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him; 

As  a  member  of  the  Comijiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  I  became  intlniately  as- 
sociated with  Larrt  Smith.  PVequently 
I  was  unable  to  share  his  views  but  never 
did  I  question  his  sincerity  or  the  depth 
of  his  convieticms.  ~ 

He  was  gentle,  but  ftrm — unspectacu- 
lar, but  sound ;  one  who  at  all  times  was 
dedicated  to  causes  he  believed  to  be 
rfeht  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
Nation. 

The  House  of  Representa 
an  outstanding  Member.    I  h 
close  personal  friend. 

May  God's  blessings  be 
voted  wife  and   their  childri 
this  tragic  hour. 

Mr.  0T50NSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mu'higan   [Mr. 

JOHAWSEir].  " 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
otrtpouring  of  tributes  here  todaFto  Con- 
gressman Lawrdtct  Smith  Is  the  measure 
of  the  esteem  and  respect  and  Che  affec- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. I 

As  a  younger  Member  of  Congress  who 
was  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the  same 
committee  with  him.  I  am  taking  this 
tone  to  Johi  in  these  tributes,  b«:ause 
his  friendship  was  one  of  the  ttreasured 
inheritances  which  I  received  ^om  my 
distinguished  and  beloved  predecessor 
and  Larrt  Smith's  good  frlendlthe  late 
Cougressman  Paul  Shafer.  Curiously, 
ray  coming  to  this  House  coinciiied  with 
the  time  of  Lawrkxcb  Smxth'*  earlier 
critical  illness.  T 

It  was  a  prtrflege  to  have  kncjwn  hfrn, 
He  did  me  the  high  honor  of  accepting 
an  invitation  last  year  to  speak  in  Kala- 
mMoo.  Mich..  In  my  district,  an^  in  that 
address  he  brilliantly  and  eloquently  ex- 
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pressed  his  views  on  current  issues,  his 
adherence  to  constituticmal  principles 
and  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  As  a 
younger  Member  of  Congress.  I  can  only 
express  the  hope,  sharing  as  I  do  so  many 
views  that  he  held,  that  I  may  in  some 
measure  match  the  courage  of  his  ad- 
herence to  those  views  and  match  the 
tolerance,  respect,  and  Untlness  which 
he  always  exhibited  to  those  who  might 
differ  with  him. 

Mrs.  Johansen  joins  me  in  extending 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
his  children,  to  his  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  his  district  who,  with  the  State  and 
Nation,  have  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Horam]. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  like  so 
many  who  have  spoken  today,  have  lost 
a  friend.  Many  fine  things  have  been 
said  about  Larrt  Smith  here,  and  they 
are  so  richly  deserved.  He  was,  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  a  gentle- 
man. Larrt  jrielded  to  no  one  in  his 
devotion  to  those  things  which  he  felt 
honestly  were  good  for  this  Nation  of 
ours,  and  he  was  eloquent  in  his  expres- 
sions of  them.  Larrt  leaves  a  proud  rec- 
ord here  of  services  to  his  district,  his 
State,  and  to  the  Nation.  To  me  that 
is  a  legacy  beyond  price  to  those  he  left 
behind.  Mrs.  Horan  and  I  wish  to  Join 
in  sending  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  beloved  wife.  Eleanor,  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  ©"KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernktht]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
so  many  others  here  today  I  rise  at  this 
time  with  a  very  heavy  heart.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  throughout  more  than 
15  years  to  serve  in  this  body  with  many 
men  and  women.  Among  them  were 
many  of  outstanding  ability  and  promi- 
nence; but  I  can  say  that  none  exceeded 
our  late  friend.  Lawrenck  Smith,  in  ei- 
ther ability  or  prominence.  He  was  in- 
deed a  man  among  men.  He  merited  and 
had  the  respect  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  throughout  his  long  career. 

In  my  early  days  here  Lawrenck  and  I 
becabie  good  friends.  It  was  a  friend- 
ship that  I  cherished  and  it  grew  year 
by  year.  His  charming  wife  is  a  very 
close  friend  of  my  family.  I  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Abemethy  has  a  closer  friend  among 
the  wives  of  the  Members  than  she  has 
in  Mrs.  Smith. 

Several  Members  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  they  had  different  views  from 
those  of  Larrt  Smith  on  matters 
that  come  before  us  from  time  to 
time.  I  am  in  another  category.  It  was 
not  often  that  Larrt  and  I  differed.  He 
and  I  almost  always  saw  the  issues  alike. 
In  fact,  many  times  I  have  stepped 
across  the  aisle  and  counseled  with  him 
on  pending  issues.  He  has  done  the  same 
with  me  and  I  always  felt  honored  when 
a  man  of  such  great  ability  did  so. 

Larrt  was  loyal  to  his  political  party. 
But  with  him  the  party  was  always  made 
secondary  to  his  Americanism.  He  was 
an  American  first,  a  party  man  second. 
If  he  had  a  choice  to  make  between  his 
politics  and  his  coimtry  he  always  chose 
his  country.    I  admired  him  for  it.    This 


House  admired  him  for  it  and  the  words 
that  have  been  spoken  on  this  heart- 
rending occasion  indicate  very  clearly 
that  his  colleagues  not  only  admired  him 
but  they  respected  him. 

Larrt  Smith  was  of  the  old  schooL 
Unfortimately  for  the  country,  they  are 
a  passing  group.  Their  sound  logic, 
reasoning.  Judgment,  and  statesmanship 
are  sorely  needed  again.  No  foundation 
ever  crumbled  under  them.  In  fact,  it 
was  Ids  kind  that  built  the  strong  foun- 
dation on  which  our  country  rests.  We 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  him. 

Lawrence  Smith  was  a  strong  consti- 
tutionalist. He  was  a  man  of  deep  dedi- 
cation and  profound  conviction.  He  was 
dependable.  When  you  learned  where 
he  stood  today,  you  knew  where  he  would 
be  tomorrow. 

Another  great  quality  I  appreciated  In 
our  departed  friend  was  his  nonsection- 
alism.  He  loved  this  country,  all  parts 
of  it,  all  States,  all  sections,  and  all  peo- 
ples. He  never  once  said  or  did  anything 
that  would  be  offensive  to  people  of  other 
sections. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  very  frequently 
met  him  in  the  Capitol  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  As  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  Larrt  was  really  one  of  the 
early  risers  and  late  workers.  On  several 
occasions  I  accused  Larrt  and  his  wife. 
Eleanor,  who  was  always  with  him,  of 
opening  the  Capitol  every  morning.  Sel- 
dom have  I  come  down  that  he  was  not 
already  here.  I  enjoyed  my  association 
with  him  at  the  breakfast  table  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  re- 
ferred. 

He  worked  faithfully  and  he  worked 
hard.  In  fact  he  worked  too  hard,  and 
because  he  did,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
is  the  reason  he  is  not  here  at  this  hour. 

Lawrence  Smith  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  His  faith  was  deeply  rooted  in  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  The  deeply  consecrated  man 
that  he  was.  if  he  could  speak  to  us  at 
this  hour  his  words  would  be  something 
like  those  of  the  poet  who  said: 

If  but  one  message  I  may  leave  behind. 
One  single  word  of  courage  for  my  kind. 
It  would  be  this — Oh,  brother,  sister,  friend. 
Whatever  life  may  bring,  what  Ood  may  send. 
No  matter  whether  clouds  lift  soon  or  late. 
Take  heart  and  wait. 

Despair  may  tangle  darkly  at  your  feet. 
Tour  faith  be  dimmed,  and  hope,  once  oool 

and  sweet. 
Be  lost:  but  suddenly  above  a  hill. 
A  heavenly  lamp,  set  on  a  heavenly  sill 
Win  shine  for  you  and  point  the  way  to  go. 
How  well  I  know. 

For  I  have  waited  through  the  dark,  and  I 
Have  seen  a  star  rise  in  the  blackest  sky 
Repeatedly — It  has  not  failed  me  yet. 
And  I  have  learned  Ood  never  will  forget 
To  light  His  lamp.    If  we  but  wait  for  It. 
It  wiU  be  lit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply  regret  the  pass- 
tag  of  my  friend  and  our  colleague  and 
I  Join  with  the  fine  delegation  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  other  Members  of  this 
body  ta  expresstag  deep  sympathy  to  his 
fine  family  and  particularly  to  his  lov- 
able, adorable  wife. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foitntaih]. 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
learned  to  know  Lawrkmcb  Smith  best  as 
a  very  able  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  a  de- 
vout member  of  our  regular  Thursday 
mormng  prayer  group.  My  heart  would 
be  heavier  if  I  departed  from  these  Halls 
today  without  sharing  with  you  my  own 
sorrow  over  his  sudden  and  tragic  pass- 
ing. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  spendid 
words  so  eloquently  spoken  here  today 
as  a  tribute  to  him  and  expressing  our 
mutual  sorrow  over  his  passing.  My 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  for  his  de- 
voted widow  and  other  loved  ones  in  this 
their  hour  of  bereavement. 

As  many  of  you  have  been  speaking 
this  afternoon,  there  suddenly  returned 
to  me  the  words  of  a  poem  I  learned  as  a 
child— I  hope  I  can  recall  them — words, 
the  substance  of  which,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Larrt  Smith  may  well  be  utter- 
ing at  this  moment,  words  so  descriptive 
of  his  life.  The  poem  is  entitled  "Oeth- 
semane" : 

It  seemeth  such  a  little  way  to  me  acroM  to 

that  strange  country,  the  beyond. 
And  yet,  not  so  sto-ange,  for  it  has  grown  to 

be  the  home  of  those  of  whom  I 

so  fond. 
They  make  it  seem  familiar  and  most  de 
And  Journeying  friends  bring  distant  regions 

near. 
So  close  it  lies  that  when  my  sight  is  clear. 
I  think  I  almost  see  the  gleaming  strand. 
I  know  I  feel  those  who  have  gone  from  here 
Come  near  enough  sometime  to  my  hand; 
I  often  think  but  for  our  veiled  eyes 
We  should  find  heaven  right  around  about  us 

Ues. 
I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread 
When  from  this  dear  earth 
We   shaU   Journey  out   to   that   still  dearer 

country  of  the  dead. 
And  Join  the  lost  ones  so  long  dreamed  about. 
I  love  this  world,  yet  shall  I  love  to  go 
And  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me.  X 

know. 
I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  see  the  seal 

of  death  set  on  some  well-loved  f3ce. 
But  that  I  think,  once  more  to  welcome  me. 
When  I  shaU  cross  the  intervene's  space,  be- 
tween  this  land  and  that  one  over 

there. 
Once  more  to  make  the  strange  beyond  seem 

fair 
And  so  for  me  tls  no  sting  to  death. 
For  grave  has  lost  its  victory.    It  is  but  croas- 

ing  with  a  bated  breath,  white-set  facc^ 

a  little  strip  of  sea. 
To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore, 

more    beautiful,    more    precious   Mmxx 

e'er  before. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  LMr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  death 
of  Lawrence  Smith.  Without  question, 
the  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  finest 
Members,  and  I  know  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend. 

Larrt  Smith,  as  many  of  us  knew  him, 
was  a  man  of  unquestioned  tategrity.  of 
courage,  and  loyalty  to  his  Ood  and  his 
country.  Once  convinced  of  the  course 
he  must  pursue  in  public  affairs  he  was 
unswerving.  Never,  in  the  time  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  ta  this 
House,  did  he  yield  to  the  blandishments 
of  expediency. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father; 
a  fearless  and  dedicated  public  servants 
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He  ocmld  leave  to  his  family  no  rldxer 
lienta«e,  and  lie  ooald  leave  to  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Ilia  dtetriet  and  bis  Mends  in  Cod> 
grass  notUaag  in  memorT  that  ooold  be 
man  enduring. 

Ifn.  Ctroes  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
EleaiMH',  Ills  widow  and  constant  com- 
panion, and  their  ehikbren,  our  lieartf  elt 
ssrmpathy  in  tbeir  liours  of  deq)est 
sorrow. 

Mr.  O'KCmSKL  If  r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xuianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
vho  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
Tcmarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoss  on 
tbe  life  and  services  ai  the  late  LAwsKit cz 
Sktth. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordexed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBUBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Law- 
■XHCx  SamH  was  a  good  and  kindly  man. 
If  TOO  knew  him  you  liked  him. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife  and  all  who  loved  him. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lsrst 
Smith  was  my  friend  and  to  caU  him  a 
friend  was  a  privilege  indeed.  To  him, 
the  service  in  the  Ck>ngress  was  more  than 
a  job  or  a  position,  it  was  a  req;>onsibility 
of  the  hlf^iest  order. 

By  his  very  attitude,  he  imparted  to 
his  colleagues  and  constituents  alike  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  dependability. 

Not  only  was  Larry  Smith  a  highly  re- 
spected Member,  be  was  a.kSO  able  to  com- 
bine this  quality  with  that  of  likeability. 
The  regard  prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  vahi&ble  public 
servant.  Oiu:  sjnnpathy  is  extended  to 
the  surviving  members  of  his  family  in 
their  grief. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  is 
with  sadness  that  I  learned  today  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Law- 
RivcE  SiOTR.  To  know  liim  was  to  like 
him.  Many  today  have  mentioned  his 
many  kindnesses,  his  gentle  nature,  his 
firmness.  He  lent  dignity  and  strength 
to  this  great  legislative  body.  He  ably 
represented  not  only  his  district  but,  as 
a  great  American,  made  this  House  of 
Representatives  a  greater  legislative 
body. 

His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all 
of  us  in  this  Chamber.  Mrs.  Marshall 
and  myself  express  our  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  3  years  I  have  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  our  late 
colleague,  Hon.  Lawrekce  SMriH- 

He  was  a  man  gentle  in  nature,  but 
one  who  always  had  the  coiurage  of  his 
convictions. 

The  death  of  Lawrimce  Smuh  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  committee  on  which  he 
served,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  our 
Nation. 

I  Join  with  my  Colleagues  in  expressing 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow  an^^ 
to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Larrt 
Smith  and  I  came  to  Congress  at  about 
the  same  time.  We  had  mutual  friends 
in  Wisconsin  so  when  he  first  came  I 
looked  him  up.  We  have  been  close 
friends  over  the  years  that  we  have 
served  together.    I  feel  a  great  sense  of 


loss  in  his  passing.  I  know  oi  no|  one  in 
tbe  House  that  was  beld  to  higber  re- 
spect than  Lakkt  Smith.  He  nad.  it 
seems  to  me.  a  perfect  concept  of  de- 
voted duty  to  his  job.  While  we  tiid  not 
always  agree  on  legislation  it  never 
sbowed  in  the  slightest  in  our  frietrdship. 
He  was  absolutely  perfect  that  ^ay  yet 
he  steadfastly  and  courageously  a^  em- 
phatically stated  his  views  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  eztoid  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Smith  and  his  family.  ] 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  put  into  words  the  sorrow 
I  feel  at  the  passing  of  Lawremcb  Smith 
or  how  great  is  the  loss  to  this  Nation. 
Yet  his  deeds,  his  words  live  on,  in  the 
minds  of  those  of  us  so  privil^ed  to 
know  him.  I  shared  breakfast  with  him 
frequently  and  often  benefited  fi^om  his 
viewpoints  and  his  counsel.  Bve^  now. 
I  study  pamphlets  and  speeches  &e  gave 
to  me,  tbe  most  recent  being  th(e  Con- 
fessions of  a  Bureaucrat  by  PotomBcus. 

Lawremck  and  I  were  on  ti^  losing 
sides  of  many  votes  in  this  HouSe,  and 
our  bond  of  friendship  was  strength- 
ened by  a  kinship  of  outlook.  We  shaied 
companion  views  on  the  role  of  Federal 
Government  in  our  lives.  Perhaps  my 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  comf liment 
and  commemcHration  will  be  to  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  preserve  this  old -fashioned 
traditional  view  of  c<Mistitutlontl  gov- 
ernment which  Lawrsmce  Smith  so  con- 
sistently championed.  Finally,  [if  one 
test  of  success  is  to  have  made  the  world 
a  little  better  by  having  been  hene,  then 
L&WREiicE  Sboth  was  a  great  success. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Spealir.  the 
sudden  death  of  our  beloved  co^eague, 
the  Honorable  Lawrence  H.  SMitn,  is  a 
source  of  real  sorrow,  and  I  extind  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  loved  ines  in 
the  great  loss  they  have  sustain^. 

In  his  Congressional  duties.  Represent- 
ative Smith,  as  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin bar.  found  his  legal  training,  of  in- 
valuable aid  to  him  in  his  legislative 
activities  and  in  his  membership  ion  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
was  thorough  in  all  his  undertakings,  ap- 
plying his  fine  talents  to  the  maximum 
in  analyzing  all  issues.  A  ccoistalnt  and 
unrelenting  foe  of  world  communiem.  our 
departed  colleague  had  at  all  times  an 
all-consuming  love  for  his  coun^  and 
was  a  militant  exponent  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  hberty  and  freedom.  So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  obhgatfons  of 
his  oath  of  oflBce  and  so  Intense  Iras  his 
desire  to  serve  his  country  and  bis  con- 
stituents with  vigilance  and  £votion 
that  he  labored  zealously  with  the  piyriad 
of  present-day  problems,  unmindful  of 
his  own  health.  It  is  proper  to  conclude 
that  such  devoticm  to  duty  wasla  con- 
tributing  factor  to  his  sudden  Collapse 
while  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  Con- 
gressional duties  on  the  floor  jof  the 
House.  ' 

Representative  Lawrxxcx  Smtt^  served 
with  distinction  as  a  first  Ueuten4nt,  In- 
fantry, 32d  Division,  during  WorldWar  I. 
From  the  time  of  his  discharge  from 
military  service,  he  became  adUve  in 
veterans'  affairs.  He  was  honored  by 
the  American  Legion  in  being  elected 
department    commander   of    W^consin 


and  later  served  as  national 
ctHnmltteenian  and  national 
fare  chairman,  American 
veteran  population  of  this  N 
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stanch  friend  in  Congiess  in  |tepresent- 
ative  Lawkeh  cE  Smith  iis  he  ne^^er  missed 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
men  and  women  of  v\merica^  who  had 
worn  tbe  mihtary  uniform. |  He  had 
added  inspiration  for  his  service  to  vet- 
erans from  the  fact  that  hds  beloved 
wife,  Keanor  Rowley  Smith,  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  national  presi- 
dent of  tbe  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
an  honor  in  which  hex  husband  shared 
ber  pardonable  pride. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  the 
companionship  of  Representative  Law- 
rence Smith.  From  a  personal  stand- 
point, I  regard  his  death  as  a  great  loss 
because  he  embodied  all  the  {character- 
istics of  an  able  and  slncerel  legislatin* 
who  had  tbe  best  inteiests  of  lils  country 
at  heart. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stm 
cannot  believe  that  Lakrt  Smn  is  gone. 
His  kindness  to  me  and  his  eounsel  dur- 
ing my  Congressional  service  were  in- 
valuable. He  was  easily  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Members  of  this  body  and 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  ioreign  af- 
fairs win  be  sorely  missed  by  lill  Ameri- 
cans. 

My  heart  Is  too  fUIl  to  sp^  fm-ttier 
at  this  time  except  to  say,  ithank  God 
for  giving  us  men  like  Larbt  EbfiTH. 

I  extend  my  mrofound  sympfitl 
family  and  his  constituents. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden,  tragic  death  <rf  our' colleague. 
Larry  Smith,  brings  home  td  us  again 
for  the  fourth  time  in  a  few  short  days 
how  transitory  is  our  presence  here:  im- 
presses us  with  the  fact  that  the  brtd, 
tbe  influence  of  each  of  us  bits  no  per- 
manency. I 

Since  coining  here  In  JanuaW  of  1W5. 
23  years  ago,  I  recall  the  senrices  of  no 
man  which  have  been  of  mo^  h^p  to 
me  personally  than  were  tb^se  of  oar 
colleague.  ' 

On  foreign  affahrs,  the  amount  of  and 
the  manner  in  which  our  monipy  was  ex- 
pended abroad,  be  was  a  neVer-fafflng 
source  of  accurate  informatioik.  Always 
his  counsel  pointed  the  true  i*ay  toward 
the  greater  welfare  of  our  own  people, 
the  manner  In  which  our  owh  national 
•security  could  best  be  achieved. 

Upon  his  counsel,  many  of  us— perhaps 
it  might  be  said,  all  of  us — who  did  not  at 
all  times  agree  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
previoiis  administratimis,  rehed  without 
question.  j 

Nor  was  his  help  limited  to  matters 
legislative.  Always  In  the}  contacts 
which  we  had  with  him  was  ti  personal 
element  dominated  by  <*arity  and  by 
friendliness.  i 

Those  of  us  who  remain,  whether  the 
time  be  short  or  long,  will  not  I  forget  the 
serrlces  which  he  rendered,  liot  only  to 
our  coimtry  but  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  LAWRsifCE  Smith  is  d^d.  Never 
again  win  his  sincere,  honest,  and  cour- 
ageous voice  be  heard  in  this  Chamber, 
pleading  for  the  things  in  which  he 
believed  and  the  principles  tof  which  be 
stood. 
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While  his  vvrioe.  one  of  tbe  most  cour- 
ageous in  all  tbe  Congreas.  no  longer  will 
be  heard,  tbe  example  of  his  diUgmce. 
integrity,  and  fearlessness  wlU  live  on 
here  as  an  inspiration  to  an  of  us  who 
remain  and  to  new  Congressmen  who 
came  in  future  years  to  carry  <»i  the  great 
work  of  this  Congress  of  free  men. 

Lawrxhce  Smith  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  unmatched  courage  who 
hved  every  minute  of  every  day  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  he  loved  and  the 
people  he  served  so  faithfully  and  welL 
His  district,  his  State,  his  Nation,  atxl 
this  Congress,  of  which  he  was  for  17 
years  a  Member,  all  are  better  because  of 
his  life  and  his  deeds.  He  was  admired 
by  all  wlio  knew  him  for  his  courage  and 
integrity,  and  loved  for  the  warmth  and 
kindness  of  his  personaUty. 

Mrs.  Mack  joins  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Eleanor,  and  his 
family  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  REES  at  Kansas.  Tbe  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  people  of  this 
country  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  passing  of  our  good  friend, 
LAvntxHCE  Smith. 

I  have  known  LAVntxiica  Smith  rather 
intimately  since  he  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  legislators  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  He  was  a  real  student 
with  respect  to  legislation  upon  which  he 
was  expected  to  pass  his  judgment.  Al- 
though many  times  he  was  in  the  minor- 
ity, he  did  not  waiver  nor  gtve  excuses 
for  his  position  on  legislative  matters. 
He  always  voted  in  the  best  Interest  of  his 
coimtry  as  he  saw  it.  Sometimes  he  was 
in  the  minority,  sometimes  in  the  major- 
ity, but.  in  any  event,  his  statesmanship 
rose  above  political  interests. 

Larrt  Smith  was  a  kind  of  man  who 
held  no  ill  feeling  against  anyone.  He 
believed  that  every  Member  of  tbe  House 
was  enUUed  to  his  own  opinion.  He  also 
felt  the  best  interests  of  America  were  at 
stake.  LAVirxEXCE  Smith  was  industrious. 
He  was  sincere.  He  was  diligent  He  was 
capable.  He  was  devoted  to  his  task. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  country,  and  above 
all.  he  was  devoted  to  his  family.  He  was 
a  real  Christian.  He  hved  life  to  tbe  fulL 
A  heart  weakness  had  menaced  him  for 
years ;  he  ordered  his  life  by  its  dictates — 
but  still  went  bis  calm,  cheer -sinreading 
way.  In  the  end  it  struck  htm  down. 
but  he  was  ready  for  the  blow — gallant  in 
bearing,  with  no  regrets,  no  fears — his 
unfaltering  spuit  sustained  by  this  re- 
flection: 

I  know  the  nigtit  li  drawing  nigh. 

The  clouds  hang  low  o'er  hlll  and  bay; 
The  autumn  leaves  are  dewlwa  dry — 

But  I  have  had  my  day. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Lawrence  Smith  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  and  finest  gentlemen 
^*o  ever  served  In  this  House. 

His  tragic  passing  In  the  prime  of  life 
has  left  us  stunned  and  deeply  grieved. 

Like  the  brave  soldier  he  was.  Doc 
Smith  died  at  his  post  of  duty.  His  pass- 
ing was  like  the  falling  of  a  great  oak 
In  the  forest  resoxmdlng  throughout  the 
stricken  Capitol,  his  district  and  State 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  the  poet  Goethe  who  said 
"Courage  is  the  greatest  quality  of  the 
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human    heart;    without    it   thou    wert 

better  never  born." 

The  Nation  needs  more  leaders  today 
with  tbe  courage  of  Congressman  Smfth. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  at 
strong  coovlctions  and  that  is  true.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  infinite  ti^ist  in  God 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  his  beloved 
coimtry.  He  fought  with  unceasing 
vigor  even  at  the  expense  of  his  health 
for  the  poUtical  principles,  moral  ideals 
and  spiritual  truths  he  so  tenaciously 
embraced,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  of  his 
prophecies  and  fears  come  to  pass  in 
the  shape  of  developments  in  the  inter- 
national scene. 

Doc  Smith  was  beloved,  respected  and 
admired  for  his  character,  integrity, 
abihty  and  Americanism  by  every  m^n- 
ber  of  this  illustrious  Hou£e.  He  had  a 
limitless  capacity  for  making  friends  and 
Inspiring  the  faith  and  confidence  of  his 
people.  His  sincerity  of  purpose,  friend- 
liness of  nature  and  gentUlty  of  soul — 
his  profoimd  faith,  fairness  and  amiable 
human  traits  compelled  deep  respect  and 
enduring  affection. 

By  his  untimely  passing  Into  that  Umd 
from  wtxise  bourne  no  traveler  returns, 
Etoc  Smith  has  left  an  irreplaceable  void 
in  this  Chamber  where  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  with  such  outstanding  dis- 
tinction for  many  years.  His  achieve- 
ments were  many  and  great — his  devo- 
tion to  duty  unsurpassed — ^his  love  (rf  his 
country  and  his  fellow  man  never  to  be 
exceeded.  His  noble  fellowship  will  long 
inspire  us  to  greater  devotion  and  effort. 

The  great  New  England  poet.  Ixmg- 
feDow,  potlt  w^: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Footsteps  that  perh^M  another 

TraTellng  o'er  life's  weary  main 
Borne  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 

Seeing  shall  take  he&rt  again. 

In  the  life,  philosophy  and  unselfish 
service  of  LAvntEwcE  Smith  we  can  aU 
•take  heart"  in  the  tasks  which  face  us. 
His  memory  will  be  hallowed  here.  And 
his  high  idealism  and  patriotism,  his  love 
of  God  and  country  and  his  feUow  man 
win  long  remain  to  inspire  us. 

To  his  bereaved,  loving  wife  and  de- 
voted family,  I  join  in  extending  most 
heartfrit  sympathy.  May  they  find  in 
their  unfaltering  faith  the  blessings  and 
oonsoIatioDS  that  tbe  Heavenly  Father 
alone  can  bestow,  and  may  they  be 
strengthened  to  bear  the  irreparable 
loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  the 
thoughts  of  a  loving  soul  who  gave  un- 
selfishly and  courageously  ot  himself  to 
tbe  very  end. 

May  the  soul  of  our  dear,  belored 
friend,  Lawrehcb  Smith,  rest  in  eternal 
peace. 

Mr.  WIGOLE5WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Laritt  Smttr  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  want  to  join  those  who  have 
spoken  in  tribute  to  his  memory. 

An  attorney,  a  veteran  of  Worid  War 
I.  and  a  Member  of  this  House  for  17 
years,  he  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  true  friend. 

He  gave  of  himself  without  stint  tn  the 
service  of  his  district  and  the  Nation. 


He  won  widespread  respect  and  affec- 
tion among  his  colleagues.         ^"-^ — 

The  eloquent  words  which  have  been 
sp(Aen  here  this  mOTnli^  since  his  sud- 
den death  in  the  Capitol  bear  witness  to 
his  high  chEiracter,  his  fine  ability,  his 
devotion  to  duty,  and  liis  capacity  for 
friendship. 

I  have  valued  bis  frtendship  ever  since 
he  came  to  tbe  Congress.  I  nhan  miMy 
him  greatly. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife,  to  his  family,  and  all  those  close 
tohim. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  no  more  conscientious  or  faith- 
ful servant  in  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  Larbt  Smith.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  work  for  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  he  was  extraordinarily 
honest  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  convic- 
tions. Time  and  again  he  stood  up  tn 
the  HaU  of  Congress  defending  what  be 
believed  to  be  right  and  for  the  best  in- 
tereste  of  our  country,  and  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him  whether  the  cause  he  was 
pleading  was  a  popular  one  or  not.  What 
mattered  to  Congressman  Smith  was 
whether  he  thought  it  was  right  and 
honest.  With  such  a  character,  there  can 
be  no  wcHider  at  the  admiration  and  tbe 
friendliness  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

He  was  Indeed  a  gentle  man.  never 
harsh  in  his  judgments,  always  respect- 
ing the  feelings  of  others  and  forever 
willing  to  lend  a  helinng  hand.  In  the 
later  years  when  his  health  was  not  too 
good,  he  never  let  up  in  his  woric  but  as- 
sumed the  re^>onslbiUties  of  his  office 
with  a  courage  that  brought  in^iraUon 
and  hope  to  his  many  friends.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  lost  an 
outstanding  Member,  and  those  who  were 
counted  amcmg  his  friends  have  be&a 
glorified  t>y  his  friendship  and  tiieir  faith 
has  been  strengthened  by  tbe  example 
of  his  life. 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  his  widow  and  family 
and  may  they  be  comf  cu'ted  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  affection  in  which  be  was 
held. 

B»  never  tamed  hM  back  but  marched  breast 

forward. 
Never  doubted  douds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed  though  right  were  wozatad 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise 
Otrr  battles  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

Mr.  McGRZGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
w'th  my  coUeagxies  in  their  eulogy  of  Con- 
gressman Lawrence  H.  Smith.  "Laxbt.'* 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  us,  was 
one  of  those  rare  individual.,  who  was 
always  willing  to  express  his  views,  even 
though  they  differed  from  those  of 
others.  He  was  a  martyr  to  that  which 
he  believed  and  he  had  Jiany,  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  would  Join 
with  him  in  his  beliefs. 

The  records  show  that  he  was  highly 
respected  by  the  membership,  and  he. 
with  his  lovely  and  gracious  wife,  Elea- 
nor, will  go  do^Ti  In  the  records  of  the 
Congress  as  Individuals  who  represented 
a  hard-working  team  In  their  district. 

Words  fall  me  when  I  attempt  to  ex- 
press by  smcere  sympathy  to  Eleanor  and 
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the  family.  Our  prayers  and  best  wishes 
will  be  with  them  always. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  "Speaker,  I  am 
filled  with  sorrow  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  death  of  my  very  close  friend,  Larht 
Smith. 

Many  things  can  be  said  Of  him.  How- 
ever, I  merely  express  the  thought  that 
he  was  a  great  American,  a  great  legisla- 
tor, and  a  man  of  convictions  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  coimtry. 

Mrs.  Becker  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  his  good 
wife.  Eleanor,  and  his  family.  Our  pray- 
ers will  be  with  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter- 
tained the  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  LAWicifci  Smith.  I  counted  him 
as  a  friend.  He  was  an  understanding, 
sympathetic,  big-hearted  type  of  person. 
And,  as  every  last  one  of  his  colleagues 
in  this  House  knows,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  honor  who  always  put  the  coun- 
try's welfare  ahead  of  partisan  or  selfish 
considerations.  Who  among  us  can  say 
as  much? 

This  fallen  statesman  was  in  the  fullest 
measure  Just  what  be  pretended  to  be. 
As  Socrates  put  it: 

Tbe  ahorteat  and  aureat  way  to  live  with 
honor  In  tbe  world  la  to  be  in  reality  what 
we  would  appear  to  be;  all  human  vlrtuea 
increase  and  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
practice  and  experience  of  them. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  loss  in  the  passing  of  Lawrence 
Smith.  The  entire  Nation  is  the  loser. 
And  I  extend  to  the  surviving  family  my 
deepest  sjrmpathy. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory,  life,  and  service  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague  and  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Lawrence  H.  Smith,  of  Wisconsin. 

As  others  have  indicated  he  was  one 
of  the  most  respected  Members  of  the 
House  and  his  absence  in  this  body  will 
be  sorely  felt.  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  deeply  consecrated  public 
official. 

In  a  very  personal  way  I  should  like  to 
say  that  Lawrence  Smith  assisted  me 
very  materially  in  the  passage  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  in  my  early  years  of  service 
In  the  Congress  and  his  friendship  in  this 
matter  to  me,  a  freshman  Member,  cre- 
ated a  tie  which  I  have  greatly  valued 
ever  since. 

He  served  with  devotion  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  where  he  carved  a 
record  which  will  long  endure.  The  most 
enduring  monuments  are  those  erected 
by  devoted  service  to  the  Republic. 

I  wish  to  extend  an  expression  of  my 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  great  shock  to  the  many,  many  per- 
sonal friends  to  learn  of  the  sudden 
passing  this  noon  of  my  very  close  friend, 
Larry  Smith,  the  ranking  Member  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation. 

From  his  early  youth,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  general  welfare  and 
better  livelihood  of  his  fellow  man.  His 
service  to  his  country  began  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  First  World  War 
and  he  did  not  forget  his  comrades-in- 
arms but  continued  his  Interest  in  vari- 
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ous  positions  of  leadership  in  th^  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Larry  Smith  believed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Pounding  Fathers.  He  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Ameritan  way 
of  Ufe.  He  was  unshakeable  in  nis  con- 
victions and  even  those  who  mny  have 
opposed  his  strong  viewpoints  r#spected 
his  honesty  and  integrity  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion.  This  world  and  this  Con- 
gress needs  more  men  of  the  jtype  of 
Larry  Smith.  I 

His  family  has  lost  a  loving  apd  con- 
siderate husband  and  father.  Hi^  friends 
will  find  it  hard  to  fill  the  void  that  his 
counsel  and  fortitude  have  left  and  his 
constituents,  whom  he  represented  so 
faithfully  and  so  loyally  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  have  lost  a  champion  3f  their 
rights. 

I  want  to  extend  to  his  belov  ^  wife. 
Eleanor,  and  his  children  Mrs.  S<  udder's 
and  my  deepest  and  heartfelt  sytipathy. 
We  share  in  their  loss  and  we  fully  real- 
ize that  mere  words  cannot  make  up  for 
it.  May  it  be  a  comfort  to  them  to  know 
that  our  prayers  are  with  thenl. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  CaroUi^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lawrence  Smith  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  Americans  of  our  time.  He 
was  a  courageous,  loyal,  forthrlgjht,  and 
enthusiastic  American.  He  could  stand 
alone.  Propaganda  and  conf  or^ty  had 
no  effect  on  Lawrence  Smith.  He  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  principles  of]  Ameri- 
canism that  made  this  country  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  history  of  th«  world. 
He  believed  in  every  letter  of  thejConsti- 
tution  and  in  preserving  it  as  wijitten. 

Congressman  Smith  did  not  i  believe 
that  friendship  could  be  bought,  nor  na- 
tional wealth  acquired  by  spending  and 
waste.  He  was  a  bitter  foe  o^  totali- 
tarianism and  centralization  of  ^ur  own 
Government.  He  believed  in  individual 
liberty  and  had  confidence  in  tlie  peo- 
ple's ability  to  govern  themselv^  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  His  foithright 
foreign  policy  is  day  by  day  bein^  proven 
the  policy  that  this  Nation  shoUd  have 
followed.  We  go  from  one  crisis  into  a 
more  deepening  crisis  with  this  simie  old 
foreign  policy  of  spending.        T 

I  entertain  the  hope  that  tMs  Con- 
gress will  yet  adopt  Represintative 
Smith's  foreign  policy  which.  I  believe, 
is  the  only  sure  way  to  preserve  this 
Republic  and  its  basic,  fundamental 
liberties.  1 

He  was  sincere,  kindly,  and  ev^ry  inch 
a  gentleman.  He  was  my  warm  Personal 
friend  and  I  am  going  to  miss  hi|n  every 
day  that  I  serve  in  this  Congress,  In  all 
of  his  courageous  fight,  he  has  |iad  the 
help  of  one  of  the  finest  ladies  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  know— Mrs. 
Lawrence  Smith.  Mrs.  Etom  joiite  me  in 
extending  to  her  and  her  fine  family  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too.  am 
grieved  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Lawrence  Smith,  of  Wisconsin. 
He  came  to  the  House  a  very  sh^rt  time 
after  I  first  was  elected  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  I  have  known  him  mti- 
mately  through  the  years.  His  sjvice  to 
the  Nation  was  outstanding.  Hei  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  capable,  studious, 
and  able  approach  to  the  many  momen- 
tous problems  which  confronted  Us  dur- 
ing his  service  here.  At  no  t*ne  did 
Larry  Smith  fail  to  stand  on  his  ( wn  two 


feet  and  by  so  doing  he  gaiiied  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  each  pf  us. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  note  th^  passing  of 
a  good  friend.  As  I  look  badk  over  our 
service  together  I  am  further  saddened 
by  the  realization  that  his  important 
voice  in  legislation  is  now  (stilled  for- 
ever. 

I  extend  to  his  wife  and  Ifamily  my 
deejpest  sympathy  in  their  bcQ-eavement. 

Mr.  KRUEOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
seriousness  of  the  times  in  which  we  live 
has  placed  on  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress grave  responsibilities  fqr  decisions 
which  will  shape  the  course  i  of  history. 
Let  no  one  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  the  tasks  confronting  Us  are  met. 

This  concern  has  taken  j  from  this 
Chamber  another  colleague  ip  a  session 
already  marked  by  the  lossi  of  several 
others.  j 

I  was  lunching  with  a  grotip  from  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  when  mrry  Smith 
of  Wisconsin  approached.  %  called  to 
him,  to  introduce  him  to  ^oee  with 
whom  I  was  lunching.  Even!  before  his 
friendly  smile  could  form  in  ^eeting,  he 
pitched  forward  across  the  taQle,  stricken 
with  the  attack  which  claimeji  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  Express  the 
shock  I  felt  m  that  moment.  JThe  loss  of 
Congressman  Smith  has  bean  well  ex- 
pressed by  his  colleagues  frojn  Wiscon- 
sin, and  by  other  Members  of  this  House. 
It  is  a  personal  loss  which  J  feel  very 
deeply,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  Uad  learned 
to  love  and  respect  Lawreitce  Smith. 
Each  Member  must  feel  that  loss,  as  will 
the  country  he  served  so  well.  To  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  to  their  children,  tny  deepest 
sympathies  are  extended. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  was 
shocked  over  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  colleagues  ^n  the  per- 
son of  Lawrence  Smith,  chaiihnan  of  the 
Wisconsin  Congressional  del^ation. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Larry  intimately  since  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  served  his  country  in  World  War  I 
and  upon  his  return  from  the  service  he 
became  affiliated  with  the  American  Le- 
gion and  later  served  as  State  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  Wisconsin. 

He  was  a  man  dedicated  t»  his  work 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  a  true  American  and  al- 
ways fought  for  those  things^e  believed 
in.  I 

The  House  has  lost  a  fine  coUeague  and 
I  have  lost  a  good  friend.  To  Mrs.  Smith 
and  to  his  family  i  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  shocked  and  saddened  when  I 
learned  of  the  death  in  the  United  States 
Capitol  Building  of  Congressman  Law- 
rence Smith. 

During  the  11  years  I  hav*  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Ifepresenta- 
tives  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  many  outstanding 
people  from  every  section  of  our  coimtry. 
Of  those  with  whom  I  have  served  here, 
Larry  Smith  was  one  whom  I  regarded 
as  really  an  outstanding  Member.  He 
was  abb.  He  had  the  capacity  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  an  issue  and,  determine 
the  facts.  He  could  distinguish  the  true 
from    the    false.    He    could    determine 
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whether  a  proposition 
or  frivolous. 


was  meritorious 


He  was  eoorageous.  He  did  not  trim 
his  sails  to  meet  every  passing  breese. 
Once  he  had  determined  what  was  right 
and  just,  he  had  the  courage  to  support 
his  beliefs  and  convictions  with  all  the 
energy  and  force  at  his  command.  He 
was  kind  and  gentle  by  nature,  a  warm- 
hearted and  loyal  friend. 

He  loved  America  and  its  instituticnu. 
He  believed  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  abhorred  sham  and  make- 
believe. 

I  regtu-ded  Larry  Smith  as  oi^  of  the 
truly  great  Americans  of  our  time.  He 
will  be  greaily  misaed  not  only  in  his 
eircle  of  friends  and  aoquaintances,  and 
not  only  by  his  family  and  his  constit- 
uents In  the  home  district.  Re  win  be 
missed  by  aU  those  who  believe  in  con- 
stitutional government  and  American- 
ism. Our  country  is  greater  and  stronger 
because  of  bis  effortc  It  will  be  difficult 
Indeed  to  replace  him. 

I  extend  deepest  ssrmpathy  to  his  wife 
and  family  In  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unexpected  paralng  of  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Smiih  of  Wisconsin,  was 
a  particular  shock  to  me,  because  it  bad 
bem  my  privilege  to  aerve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  ttw 
83d  Congress. 

I  had  the  pleasant  and  rewmntlng  ex- 
perience of  woi^ing  eloeely  with  him  on 
a  subcommittee  ^rtii^  enjoyed  his  dis- 
tinguished and  fairmlnded  chairman- 
•hip.  In  this  study  of  tbe  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  mutual  aaBist.ance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States.  Larry  Smith 
brought  to  his  wcH-k  a  keen  and  method- 
ical mind  and  an  unassailable  mteUec- 
tual  integrity. 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  late  col- 
leagxie  to  be  considerate  and  gentle  with 
others  and  respectful  of  viewpoints 
which  might  conflict  with  his  own.  He 
was  stem,  however,  in  Judging  himself 
and,  in  doing  so.  epitomized  the  true 
public  servant.  In  his  constant  effort  to 
find  tbe  truth,  and  to  act  in  legislative 
matters  on  the  basis  of  a  studious  ap- 
praisal of  their  relationship  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  never  spared  himself.  Larry 
Smith  did  not  shape  his  convictions  on 
public  issues  impulsively  or  to  fit  a  pat- 
tern of  political  action  drawn  up  for  him 
by  someone  else. 

In  the  high  standards  of  conduct  In 
public  life  which  be  set  for  himself,  our 
friend  from  Wisconsin  provided  a  worthy 
example  f or  us  alL  Ever  mindful  of  tbe 
dignity  of  this  House  and  his  responsi- 
bilities to  the  dtizens  who  sent  him  here 
to  guard  their  interests,  he  served  with 
distinction  his  country,  his  State,  and 
the  district  he  so  honorably  represented. 

My  deepest  symi>athy  goes  out  to  his 
widow  and  cfaUdren  in  this  bereavement, 
a  loss  profoundly  felt  by  all  who  knew 
and  respected  him. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  all  saddened  and  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  sudden  ri"'^*"E  of  Lawrence  H. 
Smt-h  who  served  so  well  and  conscien- 
tiously for  a  number  of  years  for  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  talking  to  Con- 
gressman Smith  almost  daily  since  his 
office  was  located  near  my  office  in  the 
Old  House  Of&ce  Building.  Congress- 
man Smith  always  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  and  I  thought  he  had  completely 


recovered  from  tbe  heart  attach  he  suf- 
fered some  time  ago. 

I  am  certain  that  there  Is  not  a  Mon- 
ber  of  the  United  States  Cmgress  who 
worked  longer  hours  than  Congressman 
Smith.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  men 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  knowing  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
IxT  of  tbis  great  body.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican first  and  never  made  any  com- 
promise with  a  principle.  He  voted  his 
convictions  at  all  times  and  could  give 
you  a  rood  reason  as  to  why  and  bow 
be  cast  his  vote  without  being  disagree- 
able. I  do  not  believe  that  be  bad  an 
enemy  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I 
cannot  Imagine  his  having  one  In  his 
great  State  which  he  so  ably  repceaented. 

I  certainly  feel  much  richer  for  hav- 
ing tbe  prtvllege  of  knowing  Mr.  Smith, 
and  be  baa  left  a  great  example  for  all 
of  Of  to  foOov.  I  know  that  be  wag  a 
great  believer  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  brtleved  bi  this 
great  document  as  it  was  written  and 
not  as  it  has  been  Interpreted  by  cer- 
tain people.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  have  lost  one  of 
their  most  valuable  citizens  in  tbe  pass- 
ing of  Lawrence  Smith. 

I  extend  my  sbioere  sympathy  to  bis 
lovely  wife  and  family.  We  shaU  an 
greatly  miss  Mr.  Smith  not  only  as  a 
Congressman  but  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tbe 
flag  above  the  United  States  Capitol  flies 
at  half  staff.  A  most  disUnguisbed 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repres^itatlves, 
LdWRDfCB  Hkhry  Smith,  has  died. 

Lawrence  Smith  was  a  statesman  who 
bad  dedicated  himself  to  his  country. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  strong  convictions 
and  great  integrity  and.  having  possessed 
these  qualities,  be  became  an  outstand- 
ing leader  of  tbe  House. 

He  was  a  kindly  man,  devoted  to  his 
fellow  man.  He  was  a  loving  husband 
and  f sitber  who  was  adored  by  his  family. 

This  covmtry,  in  whose  service  Law- 
rence Smith  actually  died,  will  sorely 
miss  tbe  contribution  be  could  have  c<m- 
tinued  to  make  in  his  country's  behalf 
had  God  seen  fit  to  spare  him  longer. 

One  of  the  first  people  I  met  when  I 
came  to  Congress  was  "Lattrie"  Smith. 
He  advised  me  with  reelect  to  many, 
manymatters. 

He  and  bis  charming  wife,  Eleanor, 
several  times  visited  at  our  home  in  Troy. 

I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  this 
friend  whom  I  admired  so  much  and  I 
deeply  grieve  for  his  wife  and  family 
whose  loss  is  irreparable. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
has  been  m  a  state  oi  shock  ever  since 
we  learned  of  tbe  sxidden  passing  of  our 
great  and  good  friend  Larry  Smuh.  Tbe 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  tbe 
satire  membership  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation  is  a  tribute  not  only  to 
bis  mtegrity  but  also  to  the  unvarjring 
sweetness  of  bis  temperment  and  bis 
unfailing  cheerfulness  even  in  the  face 
of  the  most  depressing  reverses. 

In  the  eulogies  given  in  his  memory  on 
this  floor  I  have  detected .  degree  of  sad- 
ness and  a  sense  of  personal  loss  which 
has  not  been  noticed  on  previous  occa- 
sions v^ien  we  have  paused  to  max±.  tbe 
passing  of  a  departed  brother.  And  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  did  not  speak  there 


was  tbe  mark  of  deep  sadness  that  al- 
ways comes  when  we  see  a  great  pubUe 
servant  like  this  good  friend  move  on 
to  that  great  convocation  of  those  who 
have  loved  and  served  tbe  Lord. 

Iarry  Smith's  Ufe  was  oat  of  dedica- 
tion, starting  with  honorable  service  In 
World  War  I,  a  term  as  State  com- 
mander of  tbe  American  Legkio,  and 
then  a  year  of  high  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion as  be  stood  on  tbe  sidelines  while 
his  gracious  wife  filled  tbe  high  olSoe  of 
national  president  of  tbe  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary.  Tea;  Larry  Smith's  Ufe 
was  marked  by  many  mUestones  of  serv- 
kx;  but  we.  bis  friends  and  colleagues. 
will  remember  him  for  his  courtesy,  and 
I  ^lall  remember  tbat  only  a  day  ago  he 
dropped  bis  band  on  my  shoolder  as  be 
paaaed  me  and  sakl:  "It's  a  good  day. 
Paul. "  May  the  Great  Comforter  ooosols 
tbe  k>ved  ooet  who  are  left  to  mourn, 
and  may  He  grant  bis  soul  eternal  peaee. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  to  with  a 
sad  heart  that  we  record  tbe  raating  of 
one  of  our  patriotic,  conseicptlons.  and 
hard-working  Oongresman,  Ldiwmics 
H.  SMITH,  of  tbe  First  DIstilet  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Congressman  Smith  came  into  tbe 
77tb  Congress  a  few  months  after  I  be- 
came a  Member.  We  were  p**«"«**l 
friends.  We  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Con- 
gressman. This  was  a  great  loaa  not 
only  to  the  nrst  Diatrtct  cf  Wiaoonsin, 
but  also  to  this  House  and  our  Nation. 

Labry,  as  bis  friends  all  called  him. 
was  a  serious,  studious,  devoted  and 
dedicated  Congreesman.  ffis  work  came 
first  and  was  taken  aerfoosly.  He  gave 
his  very  best,  never  sparing  himself  and 
undoubtedly  his  intense  concentratioD  on 
bis  work  certainly  hastened  bis  early 
d^arture. 

I  Jom  with  tbe  many  Congressmen 
here  today  in  expressing  our  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  family  and  assure  tbem 
that  we  Shall  miss  blm  greatly. 

Congressman  Smith  was  a  real  student 
of  foreign  affairs  and  on  this  committee 
be  devoted  bis  energy  and  carried  out 
with  great  effort  the  ideas  and  the  inx>- 
gram  which  he  felt  was  proper  for  this 
Nation  to  sumort  He  had  the  admira- 
tion.  the  respect  and  love  of  the  Mem- 
bers (rf  this  House  regardless  of  poUtical 
afllltetion.  While  many  disagreed  with 
him.  an  ct  tbem  admired  Congressman 
Smith  and  commended  him  for  his  seal 
and  his  purpose. 

We  Shan  miss  him  but  he  shall  not  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  McINTIRB.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
most  difficult  to  realise  tbat  Lawrence 
Smith  is  not  among  us  bat  has  moved  on 
to  a  greater  reward.  His  distinguished 
service  to  community,  State,  and  Na- 
tion— yes;  even  beyond — to  all  free  peo- 
ples of  the  worid  is  written  in  the  pages 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  and 
the  history  of  bis  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

His  warm  friendship  made  easier  tbe 
work  of  his  colleagues  and  associates, 
and  firmly  places  his  memory  in  the 
recesses  of  our  heart. 

His  lovely  wife,  Eleanor,  was  always 
at  his  side.  Her  leadnshlp  m  wcmen's 
organizatioQS  and  her  interest  always 
complemented  Lawrence's  work. 
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lln.  Molntlrt  jolnf  mc  In  MtMidlnf  to 
BlMmor  «nd  the  f unUjr  our  dMP«tt  •jrm- 
PAthjr, 

Mr.  McfDONOUOH.  Mr.  fpMkMr,  tht 
•uddra  Mid  UMxpteMd  p«Mlnff  of  Con- 
f rtMBuin  Lawrhtoi  0iiim  wm  *  g rtftt 
•hook  to  All  of  uf. 

W0  wtro  All  YMwr  to  hMtr  of  hli  ro- 
eent  recovery  from  »  eerlouf  lUneif  and 
hoped  that  he  would  be  with  u«  in  full 
vigor  and  health,  but  deetinjr  had  other 
plane  and  now  he  haa  gone. 

I  knew  and  admired  ZjAa>T  SacxTB  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  and  firm  convictions  and  with 
the  courage  to  express  and  stand  by 
them. 

I  enjoyed  his  sincere  friendliness.  He 
was  always  helpful  and  willing  to  give 
of  his  time  and  talents  on  any  subject 
he  was  interested  in. 

Larry  Smith  was  a  great  American  and 
B];}ent  most  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
defending  and  protecting  this  Nation 
against  its  enemies. 

His  services  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den passing  of  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lawrknce  H.  SMma,  of  Wis- 
consin, deeply  shocked  and  saddened  me. 

Larry  Smith  was  a  scholarly  hard- 
working gentleman  who  won  the  esteem, 
respect,  and  affection  of  all  who  came  to 
know  him.  He  served  with  distinction 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  while  I  often  disagreed  with  him  on 
foreign  affairs  I  learned  to  respect  his 
views. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
an  outstanding  Member  who  served  his 
district.  State,  and  coimtry  with  great 
devotion  to  duty.  I  have  lost  a  good 
friend.  To  his  devoted  wife  and  chil- 
dren, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  so  well  pointed  out  by  those  who  have 
spoken,  Larry  Smith's  passing  brought 
grief  and  a  sense  of  great  loss  to  us. 
His  profoundly  religious  spirit  was  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways,  in  his  devotion  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  in  the  gen- 
tle way  In  which  he  expressed  his  own 
point  of  view  without  offense  to  those 
who  differed  with  him,  in  the  disciplined 
way  of  life  which  characterized  his 
career,  and  in  his  uncomplaining  man- 
ner of  accepting  a  long  illness.  He 
seemed  to  be  living  by  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Whittier: 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise. 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

I  shall  miss  him  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the 
uncfiBcial  conferences  on  problems  of  un- 
derprivileged people  which  we  were  ac- 
customed to  attend,  and  in  the  Sunday 
morning  services  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  which  was  Ws  Washington 
church  home. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Lawrence  Smith  we  have  lost 
the  statesman  who  better  than  anyone 
else  could  express  the  views  of  the  great 
heartland    of    America.      The    United 


•totM  would  bo  in  *  far  itronii 
tlon,  a  real  leader  In  world  aff all 

golicloe  advoofttod  br  Uwanrc 
•d  boon  foUowfd.    We  wc 
itrongtr  MonomloftUjr,  m  wfU. 

Z>urlnf  thf  pMt  Mveral  yeari 
had  the  treat  benefit  of  hia  adi 
support  In  effort*  to  modify  th4 
of-foroei  treaties.  Having  his 
Z  knew  my  position  was  correct, 
as  in  everything  else.  Lawrencs  Smith 
would  have  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica act  its  rightful  role  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, and  a  powerful  nation.  co|ifldent, 
forthright,  and  fair  in  its  dealinbs  with 
others. 

America  has  suffered  a  stagger!  ng  loss, 
far  transcending  the  deep  persor  al  grief 
that  all  of  us  must  feel. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  I  offer 
a  resolution — House  Resolution  4  >0. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heixd  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hen.  Law- 
rence H.  SMrPH,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  11  ]  fembers 
of  the  Hoiise  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  tf>  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  An  is  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  jarrylng 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutl  sns  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contlngt  nt  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  I  ransmlt 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  <  eceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  ^JPolnts 
as  members  of  the  fimeral  committee 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  WiJ  consin. 
Mr.  WiTHROw.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Van 
Pelt,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  JoHNSoif,  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  Tewes,  Mr.  Gordo^t.  and 
Mrs.  Church. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  rei^ainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  o: 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


0 


ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and 
utes  p.  m.)   the  House  adjoume(i 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  January  2 
pursuant  to  its  previous   order, 
o'clock  41.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION  5,  ETC 


respect 


min- 

untU 

1958, 

at   11 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV, !  execu- 
tive communications  were  takei  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows :  I 

1495.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pl-oposed 
supplemental  appropriations  andf  other 
authorlzatlona  for  the  fiscal  years  1|57  and 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes.  In  the  iimount 
of  $2,896,519,968,  for  various  agencies  IH.  Doc. 
No.  313);  to  the  Committee  on  Apiroprla- 
tlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  T 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oif  State, 
transmitting  a  report  showing  the  cdndltlon 
of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  ^d  dis- 
ability fund  for  the  fiscal  years  endid  June 
30,  1956  and  1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 


784,  T9th  Congress  (R.  Dee.  No.  i 

Committee  oa  Porelfa  Aflalrs  k 
«e  be  Mliited  ' 

1M7.  i 


1058 


14)  i  iothe 
ad  ofOefMl 


oiler  Oea« 
lUInf  a  !•• 

It  Admlals* 

June  10, 

Aeeeuntlng 


A  letter  from  tbe  Oomi 
eral  of  the  United  Itatef,  trai 

port  en  the  audit  of  farm  Ori 

irstlon  for  the  flseal  ^ear 

1967,  pursiumt  to  the  Bwlffet 

A«t,  leai  (Sl  U.  ■.  0.  M) .  and  tbij  Aeoountini 

and  Auditing  Aet  of  1»60  (11  1 1,  ■,  o.  47* 

(H.  Doe.  No,  814) :  to  tbo  Comml  tee  on  Oov- 

•rnmtnt    Operations    and    ordered    to    be 

printed. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1957,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (49  Stat. 
1363) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  49  reports  covering  61 
violations  al  section  3679,  Reviset;  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1, 
entitled  "Administrative  Control  of  Appro- 
priations Within  the  Department  of  Defense." 
pursuant  to  secUon  8879  (1)  (^2),  Revised 
Statutes;  to  the  Committee  am  Appropria« 
tlons. 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  XJbrarfan  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Includli^g  the  copy- 
right business,  for  the  fiscal  tear  ending 
June  30,  1957;  to  the  Commltt 
Administration. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Secre 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  froii 
of  Engineers,  Dep>artment  of  the 
December  9,  1957.  submitting 
gether  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration  on  a  letter  report  on  the  Severn 
River,  with  particular  reference  to  Ringgold 
Cove,  Anne  Arundel  County.  Md.,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  May  17, 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlftrator,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  pro- 
vide an  adjustment  of  salaries  fdr  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  And  Surgery 
In  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlop";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs. 


on  HouM 


ary  of  the 

the  Chief 

y.  dated 

report,  to- 


REPORTS      OP      COMMI'I'JEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLTTTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.}  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  [ 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  in  Foreign 
Affairs:  H.  J.  Res.  347.  Jointi  resolution 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to 
Invite  the  several  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries to  take  part  in  the  Fourth  international 
Automation  Congress  and  Expo^tion  to  be 
held  In  the  New  York  Coliseiun  aT  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  from  June  9  to  13.  1998;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1291).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  4n  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.  J.  Res.  509.  Joint!  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  Invitfc  the  State* 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Second  Annual  Uriited  States 
World  Trade  Pair  to  be  held  In  New  York. 
N.    Y.,    from    May    7    to    17,    195  B;    without 


amendment    (Rept.  No.   1292). 
the  House  Calendar. 


: deferred  to 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESCIlUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  X3II,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSm^: 
H.  R.  10192.  A  bUl  to  extend  f<)r  an  addi- 
tional 4-year  period  the  provlaibna  of  tbe 
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Nsttonsl  Wool  Aet  of  1084}  to  the  Oommltue 
en  Agrloulture. 

mv  Ut.  AffDtMOIf  of  Montenai 

K.  K.  10188,  A  bill  to  smend  •eetton  101  of 
the  AgrloultursI  Aet  of  1848.  as  amended, 
rttsting  to  prlee  support  on  wheats  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  Agrteulture, 
ByftCr.  ■ROOMi'ieLn; 

H  It.  10194,  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
method*  of  atetlnf  budget  eatimatea  end 
estimates  for  deficiency  and  supplemenul 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
crnment  0{)eratlons. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 

H.  R.  10196.  A    bin    to   amend   section    103 
of  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 
By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.R.  10196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act.  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notifica- 
tion of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  R.  10197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  clearly  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  section  10  thereof  under 
such  conditions  and  to  such  extent  as  he 
may  prescribe  in  connection  with  inspec- 
tion under  the  act  prior  to  January  1,  1959; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H.  R.  10198.  A  bill  to  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  stolen  diamonds  of  a  value 
of  $50,000  or  more  have  been  transported  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVINS: 

H.R.  10199.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for  finality  of 
orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  by  vesting  In  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
acts  or  practices  and  other  unlawful  re- 
straints In  commerce  by  certain  persons  en- 
gaged In  commerce  In  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  10201.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion shall  rotate  among  the  Commissioners: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  FRAZIER: 

H.  R.  10202.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  GEORGE: 

H.  R.  10203.  A  bill  to  provide  an  improved 
farm  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 

H.  R.  10204.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 


relaung  to  prlee  eupport  oa  wbeatt  to  tlM 
Oemmfttee  en  Afrieulture. 
vy  Mr,  MoirroiNi 

n,  n,  10808,  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  rate 
of  duty  aralleable  to  wheat  At  for  human 
eeneumptlon  sbaU  appljr  to  leed  wheat  unlit 
for  bumen  ooneumptlon;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Wave  and  Meene. 

ByMr.  MADDEN: 

R.  R.  10300.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  dU- 
crimination  In  employment  because  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland: 

H.  R.  10207.  A   bill  authorizing  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Crlsfield  Harbor,  Md..  proj- 
ect  In   the   Interest  of   navigation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RIEHLMAN: 

H.  R.  10208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination and  integration  of  policies  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  Federal  programs 
In  the  fields  of  science  and  technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.  R.  10209.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemo- 
rate the  10th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  free  State  of  Israel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 

H.  R  10210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  of  na- 
tional historical  significance,  or  Interests 
therein,  for  highway  purposes;  to  thfe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEWES: 

H.  R.  10211.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  adequate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  fiow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  10212.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act;    to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
H.  J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Hudson-Champlaln  Celebration  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 
H.  R.  10213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcaredo 
Bemabe  Dela  Cena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl&ry. 


My  Ur.  OMmLLAf 
R.  R,  10814,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beetle 
O.  flMlenalilei  to  tbe  OMnmlttee  en  the 
Judieiarf. 

ByMr.OfNOILLi 
RrR.  10818,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Amiaa  Touasif  Ooeino  (nee  Mmaaax  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  tbe  Judiolary. 
ByMr.LOUIt: 
R.  R.  10810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Haskell  Cheaehlr;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  10217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Tick  Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

ByMr.SIEMINSKI: 
H.  R.  10218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demed- 
rlos  Dlamantldis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.  R.  10219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Bourke;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.  R.  10220.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Nash;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  10221.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   the 
Galveston.    Houston    &    Henderson    Railroad 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  R.  10222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Antonio  Ferrlse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

362.  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS:  Petition  adopted 
by  25  residents  of  Bornegat.  Ocean  County, 
N.  J.,  requesting  that  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  be  removed  from  radio  and 
television  advertising  In  connection  with 
sports  events,  keeping  In  mind  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  children  are  devoted  to  sports, 
especially  in  baseball;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

363.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Sec- 
retary, Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Capital,  Washington,  D.  C,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  adopted  at  Ita 
meeting  on  January  18,  1958,  In  support  of 
House  bills  9239,  9510,  and  9595,  and  Senate 
bill  2283.  and  requesting  that  public  hearings 
be  held  on  these  bUls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

364.  Also,  petition  of  the  secretary  general. 
MUltary  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  adopted  at  a  convention  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla..  on  October  23,  1957.  strongly 
urging  that  restrictions  against  trading  with 
Communist  China  and  Russia  be  continued 
and  tightened;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Fortietli  Anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
ladependence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
independence,  which  the  Russian  Com- 


munists destroyed  in  1920.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  address  branch  meetings  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  on  many  occasions.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  this  organization 
which  is  doing  such  a  splendid  job  in 
keeping  the  cause  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence alive  today. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Moscow's 
enduring  fear  of  its  captive  nations  and 
peoples  still  remains  one  of  the  firmest 
deterrents  to  war.  Today  in  Ukraine^ 
for  example,  which  is  the  largest  captive 


non-Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Moscow  is  waging  a  vicious  anti-Ameri- 
can campaign  to  convince  the  Ukrainian 
people  that  the  American  imperialists 
are  like  the  Nazi  liberators  in  World  War 
n.  However,  the  current  difficulties  of 
the  Soviet  Union  still  continue  and  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  indeed  all  captive  peoples  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  believe  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  by  the  Free  World.  The 
recent  letter  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
Soviet  Prime  Minister  Bulganin,  which 
held  that  the  fate  of  the  captive  peoples 


in 
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of  £astem  Europe  remained  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion  at  a  possflde  sum- 
mit meeting  is  ample  proof  that  this 
Oovemment  has  Indeed  not  forgotten 
those  peoples. 

I  want  again  to  commend  the  Congress 
Committee  for  its  eff(nts  on  bdudf  Of 

Ukraine's  aspirations  for  national  free- 
dom and  to  assure  them  of  my  ccmtinued 
efforts  to  render  them  all  posiilble  assist- 
ance in  this  nght  for  the  freedcun  of  their 
own  people. 


—  HOUSE 


January  t2 


Ukrainian  Independence  and  Coltaral 
SuriTsI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPESSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 19SS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  independence 
reminds  us  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  great 
injustices  at  the  hands  of  their  rulers  in 
Moscow.  The  Free  World  is  familiar 
with  the  Soviet  massacre  at  Vinnytsya, 
the  enforced  famine  in  the  early  1930's. 
and  the  general  suppression  of  Ukrainian 
patriotism.  The  Free  World  is  less 
familiar,  however,  with  the  more  subtle 
Soviet  acts  of  discrimination  in  the  area 
of  linguistics  and  Uterature.  Discrim- 
ination and  suppression  of  this  nature  do 
not  have  the  dramatic  effect  of  other 
Soviet  actions,  but  they  are  important 
because  they  strike  at  a  vital  area  of 
Ukrainian  national  life. 

For  over  two  decades  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  impose  upon  Ukrainians  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Russian  language  and  to 
relegate  the  Ukrainian  language  to  the 
level  of  an  obsolescent  native  dialect. 
Russian  words  have  been  introduced  into 
the  language,  and  their  usage  established 
by  decree  as  the  accepted  norm  for  the 
writing  of  literature,  both  official  mate- 
rial and  that  of  a  strictly  literary  charac- 
ter. Publication  of  a  Ukrainian-Rus- 
sian dictionary  which  clearly  gave  the 
Russian  language  a  distinct  advantage 
was  a  powerful  Soviet  device  in  the  Rus- 
slflcation  of  Ukrainian  culture. 

The  extent  to  which  Uie  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  the 
Ukrainians  and  other  nationalities  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  was  brought  to  light  by  a 
recent  analysis  of  a  book  list  of  Soviet 
publications  of  important  newspapers 
and  periodicals  for  1956.  According  to 
this  analysis.  62.3  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  559  titles  were  published  in 
the  Russian  S.  F.  S.  R.;  the  remainder 
was  published  In  the  other  15  Republics. 
Moreover,  only  156  of  the  212  publica- 
tions, or  27.9  percent,  published  by  the 
non-Russian  Republics  were  actually 
printed  in  the  national  language.  Of  the 
remaining  56  publications.  50  were 
printed  in  Russian  suid  6  both  in  Rus- 
sian and  some  other  language.  Further- 
more, only  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  general  interest  were  published  In  the 
language  of  the  nationalities,  whereas 
the  few  professional  and  other  specialized 


literature  were  published  In  |Jussian. 
The  inequity  of  Soviet  nationally  policy 
is  brought  into  clearer  focus  by  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  comprise  only  slightly 
m<n-e  than  50  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  the  face  of  such  calcula^  dis- 
crimination doubtless  the  Ukraiman  lan- 
guage and  the  Ukrataian  cultxu-al  tradi- 
tion will  be  placed  in  jeopardy;  far  "Rus- 
sification"  is  a  corrosive  force  that  has 
thus  left  its  mark  upon  the  Tlkraine. 
Nevertheless,  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
a  great  pride  in  their  nation,  its  litera- 
ture, and  its  language.  And,  iowever 
intensive  the  Soviet  drive  of  "Rttssifica- 
tion,"  they  will  resist,  and  they  will  pre- 
serve their  national  souL  j 

On  this  40th  anniversary  of  Ukrsdnian 
independence  it  is  fitting  that  |wc  pay 
tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  ind  ex- 
tend to  them  a  word  of  comfort  n  their 
struggle  for  cultural  simrival  ai|d  free- 
dom. 


H.  R.  8002 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTaItVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 19$8 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  ptrsuant 
to  consent  given  me  I  submit  the  (follow- 
ing letter  for  the  Record:  ' 
Tbe  CmzEifs  Committxx  fob  thx  ^oovot 

RZPOBT,  j 

Research  Department,  Washingt&n,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  a  very  queer  let  et  from 
you  In  connection  with  H.  R.  8002. 

Every  letter  put  out  by  your  orgailzatlon 
Indicates  that  you  do  not  have  the  ^lightest 
conception  of  what  the  proposed  bltl  would 
be.  It  seta  up  a  scheme  to  operate  ie  Gov- 
ernment very  largely  by  contract  aiithorlty. 
a  scheme  which  has  been  found  by  practice 
to  be  absolutely  dangerous,  and  onp  which 
WUI  utterly  destroy  the  control  of  Congress 
over  Government  expenditures.  If  ydu  really 
meant  to  be  honest  about  it,  you  wduld  pay 
attention  to  the  situation  and  grasp 
thing  you  are  doing  is  extremely  d 
and  will  be  disastrous  to  our  count 

The  flrst  year  such  a  thing  was  1 

tlon,   the   chairman   of   the   Appro„ 

Committee,  if  he  was  a  big  enougk  faker. 
oould  claim  that  he  had  saved  a  lot  of  money, 
and  he  could  say  that  after  the  second  year, 
but  the  third  year  the  chickens  would  com« 
home  to  roost,  and  the  appropriations  re- 
qulred  to  meet  the  accrued  Inde^edness 
would  be  way  beyond  what  they  had  ever 
been,  and  after  that  time  there  would  be  no 
way  of  counting  anything.  Every  sUigle  bit 
of  literature  that  you  people  have  |)ut  out 
Indicates  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
problem  that  Congress  is  confronted  with, 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  doing  a  g  )od  }0b. 

I  hate  to  be  spending  time  and  m  )ney  on 
this  when.  If  you  woxild  only  do  soliethlng 
constructive,  there  is  such  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  activate  a  real  savings.  To  start 
with,  we  should  get  rid  of  the  performance 
budget  which  is  costing  us  billions  o|  dollars 
every  year.  The  only  support  for  th»  bill  is. 
presently,  the  pressure  from  people  'who  do 
not  understand  It,  and  there  Is  suc^  a  ter- 
rible unwillingness  on  the  part  of  thc»e  who 
are  backing  it  to  sit  down  and  apprec  late  the 
dangerous  course  which  you  are  pvas\  ilng. 

I  "uppose  it  la  too  late  now  to  ex^  ect  you 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but  I  wo  Ud  feel 


lat  th« 
leroua 

opera- 
latlons 


that,  In  view  of  the  recent  doct  ment 
you  addressed  to  me.  I  owed  you 
effort  to  try  and  get  you  to  talqe 
gent  position  on  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


which 

one  last 

an  Intem- 


Aaniversary  of  IIm  Polisk  I^sonrectioo 
of  1863 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MtJLTER 


or   NIW    TOBK 


IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  REPR 


KSESTAT 


TVBS 
Wednesday,  January  22\  195t 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  95th  anniversary  of  one  qf  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation 
and  of  the  freedom -loving  pe<>ples  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  particular  $igniflcance 
today  to  recall  this  particular  instance 
of  the  enduring  heroism  of  fcese  brave 
people.  On  this  day,  95  yeans  ago.  Pol- 
ish patriots  led  an  insurrection  against 
Russian  control.  Unfortuiittely,  the 
insurrection  failed  and  P<>land  was 
annexed  to  the  Russian  Bmp^e.  Multi- 
tudes of  brave,  patriotic  Poles  were  sub- 
jected to  barbarous  punishment  and  en- 
tire villages  were  exiled.  The  flame  of 
freedom  and  independence!  however, 
continued  to  bum.  It  contioues  to  this 
day. 

While  some  measure  of  permanent  au- 
tonomy for  Poland  has  been  wrested 
from  the  Soviet  Government,  we  com- 
memorate this  event  in  the  hope  that  its 
independence  will  continue  tq  grow. 

Americans  in  recalling  the  iifrepressible 
spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  must  ask 
themselves  if  the  United  States  is  doing 
all  it  can  to  assist  the  forces  Of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  \ 

Mindful  of  our  traditions  ind  of  the 
contributions  of  Polish-Americans  to  the 
free  life  of  America  over  the  past  three 
and  one-half  centuries,  our  ^mfair  im- 
migration policies  must  be  changed  so  as 
to  allow  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
Polish  exiles  and  refugees.       j 

Finally,  we  must  develop  a  4rm  United 
States  diplomatic  policy  to  help  all  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  American  and  the  Polish  peoples 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  liberty.  We  pray  that  the  valiant 
Polish  nation  will  soon  have  Its  deserved 
share  of  that  most  precious  ff  »U  po(H 
sessions,  human  freedom 


Ukraiaiaa  Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEliER 

or  NEW  TOMC  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22.\  1958 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence, I  Join  with  my  ©(^leagues  and  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world  in  sending  greetings  to  ^hose  who 
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continue  to  fight  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  all  peoples  in  the 
enslaved  nations.  We,  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  dedicated  to  human  lib- 
erty, are  ever  cognizant  of  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  na- 
tional independence. 


Fortieth  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  greatest  assets  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  all  peoples  throughout  the 
world  lies  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence  which  still  burns  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  No  greater  fear  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
than  that  this  spirit  will  overflow  and 
sweep  away  the  reign  of  terror  imposed 
on  these  peoples.  To  their  undying  re- 
solve to  combat  Communist  tyranny  we 
owe  our  everlasting  gratitude. 

On  this  day.  40  years  ago.  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  formed  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent national  republic.  They  had 
played  an  important  role  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  czarist  dictatorship.  Now 
they  expressed  their  desire  to  live  in  lib- 
erty by  forming  a  popular  government 
representative  of  their  wishes  and  aspi- 
rations. Bold  and  courageous  as  this 
step  was.  it  was  destined  to  be  obliter- 
ated imder  the  ruthless  heel  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  In  1920  the  hordes  of  the 
Red  army  swept  into  the  Ukraine,  crush- 
ing the  new  Republic  and  placing  in  its 
stead  a  puppet  regime,  nominally  free, 
but  actually  subservient  to  Moscow  in 
thought  and  deed. 

However  brutally  this  was  accom- 
plished, however  mercilessly  the  opposi- 
tion was  eliminated,  the  flame  of  free- 
dom could  not  be  quenched.  Since  the 
ninth  century  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
had  enjoyed  a  tradition  of  independence. 
The  new,  self-styled,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  the  Ukraine  were  to  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  destroy  that  heritage. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  many  fled 
to  the  Free  World.  I  have  known  many 
of  these  gallant  people  who  have  made 
their  homes  in  my  home  city  of  Roch- 
ester. They  have  proved  excellent  citi- 
zens and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
cultm-al  vigor  of  the  community.  Their 
devotion  to  a  free  way  of  life  has  enriched 
our  whole  country. 

Others  stayed  behind  to  continue  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  another  way.  Year 
after  year  the  Ukraine  has  been  a  hot- 
bed of  agitation.  Year  after  year  it  has 
proved  a  powerful  reminder  that  men 
may  live  in  slavery,  but  they  dream  of 
freedom,  that  shackles  may  bmd  the 
flesh  but  cannot  bind  the  mind.  In  the 
past  12  months  courageous  men  and 
women  have  risked  their  lives  to  send  the 


message  ringing  around  the  world:  "We 
shall  be  free.  We  shall  not  remain  slaves 
to  the  thirst  for  power  of  a  few  men  who 
rule  for  themselves  alone.  When  fear 
seeks  to  destroy  freedom,  it  is  fear  itself 
that  will  be  destroyed." 

In  a  day  of  missiles  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons, it  is  well  to  take  time  on  this  40th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Ukrainian  RepubUc  to  remember  this: 
The  power  of  the  human  spirit  and  its 
eternal  craving  for  freedom  is  a  greater 
force  against  tyranny  than  our  most  de- 
structive hydrogen  bomb.  To  those  in 
bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  we 
must  give  our  continued  assurance  that 
their  resistance  is  not  in  vain,  that  theirs 
is  not  a  forgotten  front. 

Our  coimtry  is  the  stronger  today  for 
their  eflforts,  just  as  it  is  richer  for  the 
contributions  their  brothers  have  made 
here.  May  the  time  not  be  far  off  when 
all  may  join  in  the  celebration  of  a  new 
and  lasting  independence. 


The  Polish  Insorrection  of  1863:  A 
Tribute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHiCAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memoration of  the  Polish  Insurrection  of 
1863  calls  the  attention  of  the  Free  World 
to  the  fact  that  Poland  has  been  in  the 
past  as  in  the  present  a  victim  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

Poland  has  also  been  a  victim  of  a  less 
tangible  adversary,  geographic  deter- 
minism. A  nation  cannot  escape  its 
geography,  and  in  the  case  of  Poland 
geography  has  proved  to  be  one  of  its 
mortal  enemies. 

For  decades,  even  centuries,  Poland 
has  been  between  the  anvil  and  the  ham- 
mer of  Russian  power  on  the  one  side  and 
Germanic  power  on  the  other.  PoUsh 
history  Is  marked  by  many  partitions 
solely  because  it  had  become  a  pawn  in 
the  great  power  struggle  between  the 
Slav  and  the  Teuton. 

Presently,  geographic  factors  loom 
large  in  the  determination  of  PoUsh  for- 
eign policy.  However  much  the  Polish 
Communist  regime  may  wish  to  follow 
the  example  of  Tito,  if  indeed  that  is  Its 
ambition,  it  cannot  escape  the  cold,  hard 
fact  that  Poland's  eastern  border  adjoins 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  its  western 
border  adjoins  Communist  East  Ger- 
many, in  which  many  Soviet  divisions 
are  stationed,  ready  to  close  like  a  pincer 
from  east  and  west  in  the  event  of  a 
Polish  uprising.  Pacts  such  as  these  are 
important  to  imderstand.  for  they  en- 
courage a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
highly  difficult  position  the  Polish  people 
are  in  today. 

Thus,  the  Poles  are  truly  a  captive  i>eo- 
ple.  But  they  had  been  a  captive  people 
before,  and  history  records  that  they  had 
emerged  from  theh*  captivity  to  estab- 
lish   a    genuine    independent    republic. 


What  the  future  holds  for  these  gallant 
people  we  do  not  know.  But  the  promise 
of  the  future  may  well  be  freedom  and 
genuine  national  independence.  A  peo- 
ple so  gifted,  so  heroic,  and  so  resolute 
are  deserving  of  nothing  less. 


Ninety-fifth  Anniversary  of  tibe  Polish 
InsnrrectioL  of  1863,  January  22, 
1S58 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  22.  1958 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  100 
years  ago— while  our  forefathers  were 
locked  in  the  Civil  W-\r — the  people  of 
Poland  took  up  arms  against  their  Rus- 
sian oppressors. 

The  Polish  Insurrection  was  short 
lived,  but  the  heroic  effort  of  those 
courageous  Poles  became  part  of  the 
noble  Polish  heritage  that  flared  forth 
again  at  Poznan  in  1956.  And  it  became 
part  of  the  heritage  that  formed  the 
hard  core  of  resistance  to  Commtmist 
tyranny  which  has  won  the  PoUsh  na- 
tion a  limited  amount  of  relief  from  the 
crushing  excesses  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. 

Indeed,  the  Polish  people  have  resisted 
several  attempts  to  destroy  their  national 
Identity.  The  Russians  failed  to  make 
Russians  of  them  in  1863.  The  Austrian 
and  German  Empires  failed  at  similar 
tasks.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Polish 
people  will  also  successfully  resist  today's 
efforts  to  communize  them. 

For  the  Poles  have  learned  the  value 
and  the  high  cost  of  freedom,  and  they 
are  strong  in  their  knowledge.  On  Janu- 
ary 22,  the  95th  armlversary  of  the  Polish 
Insurrection,  we  in  this  country  salute 
their  courage  and  their  dedication  to 
freedom  at  any  cost 


The  40th  Annirersarj  of  Ukraine's 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   KSW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  January  22,  1958 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence, which  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists destroyed  in  1920.  I  extend  felici- 
tations to  the  people  of  Ukraine  and 
best  Wishes  to  these  brave  people  in 
connection  with  their  aspirations  for 
national  freedom.  As  a  captive  nation 
they  have  long  endured  suffering  and 
hardship  and  despite  the  domination  of 
Soviet  tjrrants  have  never  relinquished 
their  will  and  courage  to  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy. 
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It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  these 
enslaved  people  will  soon  enjoy  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  which  they 
have  so  long  cherished. 


Commemoratiaf    tbe    40tli    Anniversary 
of  UkrainiaB  IndependcDce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  irrw  jkksxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1958 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
Is  most  fitting  that  all  Americans  join  in 
commemoration  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Ukraine's  independence;  that  we 
extend  a  hand  of  friendship  across  the 
Iron  Curtain  barrier  as  an  expression  of 
the  devotion  our  peoples  share  for  hu- 
man and  national  freedom. 

Tragically,  there  can  be  no  similar  ob- 
servance in  the  Ukraine.  The  bright 
flame  of  freedom  which  lighted  that  na- 
tion with  such  promise  40  years  ago  has 
been  darkened  by  the  bitter  night  of 
communistic  tyranny. 

The  Ukrainian  people,  whose  love  of 
and  striving  for  freedom  dates  back  more 
than  1,000  years,  saw  their  new-bom 
republic's  independence  die  in  1920. 
when  Red  Russian  armies  took  over  their 
country  and  its  government.  Since  that 
time,  the  brutal  tide  of  Communist  con- 
quest has  engulfed  many  free  nations; 
today,  that  tide  threatens  the  peace  of 
all  the  world. 

During  these  days  of  crisis,  however, 
one  basic  truth  stands  out.  Despite  the 
brutal  oppression  of  Godless  commu- 
nism, it  has  not  been  able  to  obliterate 
the  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  more  evident 
than  among  the  40  milUon  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  Through  the  long  years  of 
subjugation— in  which  their  religious 
beliefs  have  been  trampled  upon,  their 
patriots  liquidated,  their  citizens  thrown 
Into  slave  labor  camps — the  Ukrainian 
people  have  steadfastly  and  courageously 
rebelled  against  their  Communist  op- 
pressors. 

Even  today,  reports  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  indicate  that  this  under- 
ground fight  continues.  Indeed,  there 
are  indications  that — despite  its  ad- 
vances in  new  weapons  of  war — the 
Kremlin's  weak  spot  still  is  its  constant 
fear  of  its  captive  nations. 

That  is  why,  today  as  we  rededicate 
our  enduring  friendship  with  the  brave 
people  of  the  Ukraine.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
analytical  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  last  Decem- 
ber. I  believe  this  article  warrants  the 
closest  study  by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress. 
It  follows: 

United  States  Defense  and  Aviation — Death 
Sentences  RrvxAL  Red  Upsets  in  Ukrainx 

(By  Ansel  K.  Talljert) 
The  Soviet  Union  unquestionably  la  hav- 
ing current  dlfflcultles  In  the  Ukraine.  Its 
traditional  granary,  as  well  as  a  prime  source 
of  coal  for  Its  heavy  Industry  and  a  major 


training  ground   for  Soviet  scient^ts  and 
technicians.  | 

Official  Soviet  reports  of  death  sentences 
]\i8t  passed  up>on  a  group  of  Ukraii^an  na- 
tionalists and  partisans  from  th^  Rovno 
Province  bordering  on  the  Prlpet  Marshes 
appear  to  confirm  stories  related  byj-efugees 
from  Hungary.  These  were  to  the  eflect  that 
before  the  Budapest  revolt  of  last  Jlear.  So- 
viet soldiers  had  told  them  of  recent  |flghtlng 
between  regular  Red  army  tnxAss  and 
Ukrainian  partisans — although  sucb  anti- 
Soviet  guerrilla  warfare  was  belle ved^  to  have 
ended  in  1949. 
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SECOND    LAKOEST   KEPT7BX.IC 

One-fourth  of  the  Soviet  Union's!  annual 
class  of  young  scientists  and  technicians 
graduate  from  institutions  In  tbe  once  inde- 
pendent Ukraine,  now  the  second  largest  re- 
public of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  greajt  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  Kiev — the  ancient 
Ukrainian  capital — and  the  Gravlm^ric  In- 
stitute of  Poltava,  where  Peter  thB  Great 
crushed  the  combined  Swedish  and  Ukrain- 
ian Armies  in  1709,  are  currently  chief  cen- 
ters of  Soviet  scientific  participation  In  the 
International  Geophysical  Year. 

One  present  task  of  the  Kiev  obajrvatory 
is  directing  monitoring  connected  With  the 
Soviet  sputniks.  This  background  drops 
clues  as  to  why  such  wide  publicity  Is  being 
given  to  the  alleged  experiences  In  th»  United 
States  of  Prof.  Orest  Stephen  Mak>r — now 
working  as  a  professor  of  geodesy  at 
technic  Institute  of  Lvov  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Professor  Makar  came  as  a  su 
gee  to  the  United  States  In  1949. 
Is  believed  to  have  been  a  Soviet  ag#nt  dur- 
ing bis  entire  stay  in  this  countfly.  But 
amazingly,  after  being  dismissed  from  St. 
Louis  University  he  sec\ired  employtnent  at 
the  White  Sands,  N.  Mcx.,  atomic  and  guided 
missile  proving  groiuids  with  limited  clear- 
ance to  handle  within  his  scientific  ^eclalty 
classified  material  up  to  secret.  After  being 
naturalized  in  October  19S6,  he  vent  to 
Stockholm  and  then  suddenly  fled  with  his 
wife  into  the  Soviet  Union.  j 

Geodesy  is  a  branch  of  applied  mathe- 
matics particularly  Important  In  loag-range 
guided-mlsslle  work.  It  comprises  |aethods 
used  to  determine  by  observation  antl  meas- 
urement the  exact  position  of  cljes  and 
ottier  geographical  points  around  tHe  globe. 
Professor  Makar  was  Interviewed  knd  re- 
Intervlewed  after  hU  arrival  In  Moscow, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  one  of  thaj  world's 
foremost  experts  on  aerial  photography. 

But  In  a  new  broadside  recently  p|ibllshed 
In  Pravda  and  republished  througlK>ut  the 
Ukraine — Professor  Makar  charges  that  all 
the  Slavs  Including  the  Ukrainians  are  being 
discriminated  against  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  regarded  In  America  as  second- 
class  people,  according  to  him  and  cannot 
rise  above  the  level  of  manual  laborer.  The 
actual  facts  are  that  there  now  afe  more 
than  1,500.000  Ukrainians  and  peraoiy  of  Im- 
mediate Ukrainian  descent  in  the.  United 
States,  who  have  gained  an  luiusufl  repu- 
tation for  being  good,  hard-worklfig  citl- 
7»ns.  Many  like  Prof.  Lev  Dobrlaasky,  of 
Georgetown  University,  and  the  Ute  film 
star,  John  Hodlak,  won  high  places  in  law 
and  education  as  well  as  In  the  s^ts  and 
sciences. 

LAX7DE0   BT   KISENHOWXB 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  whose  activities  to  iu-omci|te  good 
citizenship  and  advance  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy on  a  worldwide  scale  recently  have 
been  euuimended  by  President  Elstnhower 
and  such  political  liberals  as  Senator  Jacob 
JAViTa,  of  New  Yoric,  and  Senator  |»ATn.  H. 
"DovmjLa,  of  UUnols,  says  In  a  repljt:  "it  is 
clear  that  the  Makar  charge  miist  be  part 
of  a  widespread  new  antl-Americai^  propa- 
ganda campaign  of  the  Kremlin  {  pollcv. 
makers."  ' 


Fortieth  Aniiivertiiry  of  Ukrainian 
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HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRiEDEL 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI  fTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1958 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  tliis  40th  annit^ersary  of 
Ukraine's  independence,  I  w^i  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribiite  to  these 
valiant  people  in  their  fight  for  freedom 
from  Russian  domination.        \ 

When  ttie  Russian  Empire  i  was  shat- 
tered after  the  Russian  ReVolution  of 
1917,  nearly  all  non-Russian  elements  of 
that  loosely  held  and  ill-governed  autoc- 
racy began  to  clamor  for  f 
national  independence.  Fo 
Ukrainians,  the  most  powe  _ 
largest  of  these  elements,  wer 
ious  to  act  Ukewise.  Even  before  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  tht^  had  the 
chance,  and  early  in  1918,  on  January 
22,  they  proclaimed  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  established  a  Republic. 
That  proclamation,  issued  exactly  40 
years  ago.  is  a  distinct  landmark  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Ukrainians.  It 
represents  the  cuhnination  of  their 
centuries-old  arduous  and  costly  strug- 
gle for  the  attainment  of  the^r  national 
goal — ^the  realization  of  their  long- 
cherished  poUtical  hidei>end«ice. 

For  2 '72  years,  the  Ukrainl4n»— under 
their  patriotic  and  self-sacri^cing  lead- 
ers—fought against  invaders  from  the 
north  and  from  the  east,  an<|  managed 
to  safeguard  their  hard-won,  independ- 
ence. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  end  they  were 
forced  to  surrender  their  Independence, 
their  country— and  their  all  to  Commu- 
nist Russians  in  November  of  1P20.  Since 
then  the  Ukrainians  have  sacrificed 
themselves  by  the  miUlons  ana  have  suf- 
fered much  under  the  tmrelenting 
tyraimy  of  Communist  totalitarianism, 
yet  even  under  this  inhuman  regime, 
brave  and  stout-hearted 
have  kept  up  their  sphit  of 
ence. 

As  the  Ukrainians  celebrate 
orable  day,  let  us  all  hope 

that  their  persistent  struggle 

warded  and  they  will  once  xapre  be  free 
and  independent  people. 


-  -— —      —  — «7--    -— » 
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REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCU^DER 

or   CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEIlTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  22}  1958 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  when  we  are  conscious  oi  intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  traversing  the  mys- 
teries of  outer  space;  when  th^  spread  of 
communism  is  prevalent  thronghout  the 
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world,  it  Is  good  to  take  time  to  consider 
the  free -minded  people  in  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  who  still  strive  to 
attain  the  freedom  they  once  knew. 

Today  Ukrainians  everywhere  com- 
memorate the  40th  anniversary  of  their 
independence  which  was  torn  from  them 
by  the  Russian  Communist  in  1920. 

The  Ukraine  is  often  referred  to  as  "the 
bread  basket  of  Russia."  Its  forty-mil- 
llon-odd  people  have  a  proud  history  ex- 
tending back  to  the  ninth  century.  Its 
mining  industry  ranks  second  in  the 
world  and  the  black  soil  region  makes  it 
a  rich  agricultural  nation. 

We  can  only  continue  our  prayers  and 
efforts  for  the  liberation  of  this  nation 
and  all  other  countries  sufTering  under 
the  Communist  heel  and  hope  that  in 
future  years  the  celebrations  will  be  ones 
of  independMice  and  not  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  years  when  freedom 
reigned. 


Fortieth  Annivenaiy  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  commend 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  as  an 
independent  nation.  While  the  Ukraine 
is  not  today  Independent  because  of  So- 
viet domination,  we  must  never  forget 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Ukraine  still 
yearn  for  a  return  to  their  freedom  and 
to  their  rightful  sovereignty,  for  the 
Ukrainian  nation  will  always  remember, 
and  the  Ukrainian  people  will  never  give 
up  their  fight  or  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

It  is  for  this  reason  each  year  that 
the  Congress  memorializes  itself  and  the 
American  people  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ukraine  is  not  a  mere  province  of  Rus- 
sia but  a  proud  nation.  Recent  death 
sentences  in  the  Soviet  Union  indicate 
the  turmoil  which  exists  there  and  re- 
veals the  determination  to  upset  Red 
domination  of  the  Ukraine. 

Ukrainian  nationals  continue  to  con- 
stitute the  largest  percentage  of  victims 
of  Soviet  slave  labor  in  concentration 
camps.  This  all  speaks  well  for  the 
heroic  struggle  which  Ukrainians  are 
waging  in  their  own  way  to  resist  Com- 
munist rule  and  to  achieve  freedom. 
Their  expressed  adherence  to  religious 
beliefs  and  theological  principle  in  the 
face  of  determined  Soviet  efforts  to  sub- 
Jugate  the  Ukrainian  people  is  another 
indication  of  their  refusal  to  be  enslaved 
and  exploited.  During  these  days  when 
our  emphasis  tends  to  be  directed  toward 
military  preparedness  and  technological 
achievements,  we  often  forget  that  we 
have  allies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
contribute  in  great  measure  to  deterring 
Soviet  aggression.  We  must  not  let  these 
friends  of  democracy  down.  We  must 
continue  to  respond  to  their  aspirations 


for  freedom  and  for  that  future  day 
when  they  can  be  permitted  to  travel 
throughout  the  world  and  to  find  re- 
union with  their  families  everywhere. 


Army  Appropriatioiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  LONG 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEtBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22. 1958 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  matter  which  I  think  is 
serious  as  far  as  the  defense  of  our  great 
country  goes.  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
being  propagandized  into  doing  too 
many  of  the  things  that  the  Russians 
would  have  us  do. 

We  have  become  all  too  concerned 
about  the  satelUte  and  about  the  missile 
program,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  very 
well  we  do,  but  not  to  the  point  where 
we  wiU  neglect  one  of  the  principal  arms 
of  defense  of  our  great  country — our 
Army. 

I  fear  that  we  are  now  In  the  process 
of  cutting  the  Army  even  below  the 
danger  point.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
recommends  929.000  soldiers  and  it  Is 
felt  by  many  of  our  Army  persoimel  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  this  is 
as  low  as  we  should  go.  During  these 
times,  when  war  could  occur  at  any  mo- 
ment, when  the  aecurity  of  this  great 
country  hangs  in  the  balance,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  foolhardy  and  al- 
most criminal  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  cut  the  Army 
to  the  danger  point.  I  dare  say  that 
there  is  not  an  Army  ofiQcer  in  tills  coim- 
try  who  would  agree  that  the  Army 
should  be  cut  below  a  million  men.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  all  other  agencies  created  by  Con- 
gress, to  assist  the  Congress  in  doing  its 
work.  Are  we  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
the  destruction  of  our  Army — start  again 
to  tear  down  the  forts  said  camps  that 
cost  bilUons  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  again  allow  ourselves  to  be 
found  shorthanded  in  the  matter  of 
trained  men  and  material  to  defend  our 
country?  It  may  be  argued  by  some, 
because  of  the  missile  program  and  the 
threat  of  attack  by  missiles,  that  we  do 
not  need  the  Army.  In  my  humble 
opinion  there  will  never  come  a  time 
when  the  foot  soldiers  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  war  that 
may  be  fought  now  or  hereafter.  Should 
wc  be  attacked,  we  would  need  a  large 
and  well  equipped  standing  Army  here  at 
home  for  protection  purixtses  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  need  in  the  event  we 
again  were  caJled  upon  to  fight  over- 
seas. So.  I  appeal  to  you.  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress,  to  study  this  program 
and  study  it  well  and  hard,  using  your 
best  Judgment  in  not  permitting  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  any  other 
agency  created  by  the  Congress  to  dictate 
your    thinking   on    this    all    important 


matter.  Let  us  go  i^ong  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  restore  the  $250 
miUion  that  will  be  needed  and  give  him 
the  right  to  recruit  the  necessary  men  to 
bring  our  Army  to  the  required  standard 
of  not  less  than  929.000. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  Uke  to 
discuss  along  this  particular  line  at  the 
present  time  and  that  regards  the  serv- 
icemen being  discharged.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  officers  come  to  my  office,  who 
have  had  as  much  as  17  Vi  years  service. 
All  along  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
make  the  Army  their  career  and  that  has 
been  their  desire.  They  have  had  no 
thought  of  quitting  the  Army,  but  today 
they  find  themselves  faced  with  the  real- 
ity of  t)eing  discharged  against  their 
wishes.  Many  of  these  officers  could  re- 
tire within  the  next  year  or  two,  and  they 
have  earned  that  retirement.  I  talked 
to  one  officer,  Just  last  week,  and  he  told 
me  that  his  being  forced  into  leaving  the 
Army  against  his  wishes  will  cost  him 
and  his  family  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$90,000.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  Government  encourages  men  to  go 
into  the  Army  and  make  a  career  of  it; 
jret  the  same  Government  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  discharge  those  men  against  their 
wishes,  thereby  working  hardships  on 
the  men  and  their  families.  So  much  for 
that. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
being  driven  into  doing  things  that  Rus- 
sia wants  us  to  do  by  falllxxg  in  line  with 
propaganda  from  Russia.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  Army  is  one  of  them.  By  giv- 
ing Up  service  to  a  great  Army— by  talk- 
ing defense  and  means  of  def ense^we  are 
little  by  little  destroying  our  Army,  the 
very  thing  that  we  wiU  need  so  badly  If 
war  should  come.  Let  us  not  be  caught 
short  again.  We  have  been  caught  short 
before  in  disaster,  and  may  I  say  that  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  has  coat  us  many 
lives — many  men  and  also  many  dollar*. 
We  will  not  have  time  if  a  war  comes  now 
with  the  present  atomic  missile  weapons 
of  war.  May  I  repeat,  we  will  not  have 
time  to  prepare  for  war  as  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  will  have  to  be  ready  on  tbe 
spot  to  begin  immediately  to  defend  our 
country  and  repair  damage  done  by  the 
en«ny's  bombs  and  if  we  do  not  have  the 
manpower  In  our  Army  to  do  this,  then 
again,  our  people  and  our  great  coimtry 
will  have  to  suffer  for  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  today,  through  our  foreign-aid 
program,  aiding  others  to  bolster  Uieir 
economy  and  their  power  of  defense.  It 
certainly  will  be  a  sad  thing  if  we  spend 
our  money  building  for  other  countries 
the  things  that  they  need  to  defend 
themselves  and  care  for  their  people 
and  then  in  the  end  find  that  we  have 
bled  ourselves  white  helping  peoples  in 
foreign  nations  and  have  neglected  the 
most  vital  thing — being  prepared  to  de- 
fend ourselves  in  an  emergency.  Nine 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  men 
for  an  Army — to  care  for  as  large  a  coun- 
try as  the  United  States.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not.  in  my  opinion,  using  good 
Judgment.  Some  of  the  people  who  are 
advising  the  Congress  to  cut  down  on 
the  Army  are  merely  men  who  know 
nothing  about  anything  except  flares. 
And  all  you  hear  is  cut.  cut,  cut.    I,  too. 
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want  to  reduce  taxes.  I.  too,  want  to 
operate  as  cheaply  and  economically  as 
we  possibly  can.  but  there  are  many  other 
places  where  waste  and  extravagance  are 
being  practiced  which  could  and  shoiild 
be  stopped.  It  will  do  no  good  to  save 
$250  million  by  cutting  the  Army  to  the 
danger  point  and  then  spending  an  equal 
amount  or  more  on  foreign  aid. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  voting  to  restore 
the  $250  million  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  requests  and  which,  I  believe 
you  will  find.  Is  sorely  needed. 


Safinaw  Postal  Clerks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  when  the  controversial  subject  of 
postal  salaries  is  again  expected  to  be 
before  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  certain  il- 
luminating facts.  They  relate  to  the 
largest  c>ost  office  in  my  district,  located 
at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

First,  with  respect  to  examinations  for 
the  positions  of  clerks  and  letter  car- 
riers. From  March  21,  1956,  to  Novem- 
ber 27,  1957,  656  persons  took  the  exam- 
inations. Of  clerks  who  passed  the  ex- 
amination, there  were  28  on  the  active 
register  and  64  on  the  inactive  register 
for  a  total  of  92  carriers  passing  the 
examination;  there  were  21  on  the  ac- 
tive register  and  35  on  the  Inactive  regis- 
ter for  a  total  of  56  or  a  grand  total  of 
148  who  passed  the  examination  out  of 
656  applicants. 

There  were  47  eligibles  who  declined 
or  who  failed  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  ap- 
pointment. There  were  2  clerks  who 
were  passed  over  3  times  and  whose 
names  were  then  removed  from  the  reg- 
ister, rmring  this  20-month  period 
there  were  50  appointments  as  clerks  and 
carriers.  Of  these  50.  26 — of  whom  25 
were  clerks— vacated  their  positions 
after  appointment.  This  clearly  evi- 
dences, Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious  employ- 
ment situation  we  have  today  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  if  we  are  to 
presume  that  such  an  experience  is  typ- 
ical throughout  the  country. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pay  a  brief  trib- 
ute to  the  82  regular  clerks  and  20  substi- 
tute clerks  that  staff  the  Saginaw  Poet 
Office.  These  figures  cover  the  period 
October  19-December  27  of  the  past  year 
which  includes  the  pre-Christmas  work- 
load. Diu*ing  that  time  the  post  office 
at  Saginaw  has  been  allowed  40,589  work 
hours  at  about  $2  per  hour;  5,562  hours 
of  overtime  at  about  $3  per  hour;  and 
9,974  hovu^  of  so-called  Christmas  as- 
sistance at  about  $1.65  per  hour.  The 
hours  actually  used  during  that  period 
came  to  41,429  work  hours,  5.345  over- 
time hours,  and  8,007  Christmas  assist- 
ance hours.     With  a  Uttle  subtraction 


and  multiplication  we  find  dursig  this 
period  that  the  Saginaw  postal  clerks 
saved  the  United  States  Government 
diirlng  these  10  weelEs.  the  ivaa  of 
$2,246.55,  even  though  postal  rec^Pts  In- 
creased 5  percent  over  a  year  ago.  I 
mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  that 
although  the  Saginaw  postal  clerks  were 
disappointed  over  not  getting  their  ex- 
pected pay  raise,  they  are  notj  laying 
down  on  the  Job. 

To  recap  briefly,  I  desire  to  cal 
tion  to  two  Important  matters: 
ployment  situation  within  the 
flee  Department  is  extremely 
perhaps  critical,  but  the  postal  einploy- 
ees  themselves  are  giving,  and  I  am  sure 
will  continue  to  give,  their  best  efforts  to 
the  Job  at  hand.  The  House  shoijd  keep 
these  two  points  in  mind  when  postal 
pay  legislation  is  again  before 
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Fortieth  Anniversary  of  Ukrai^n 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI  8 


OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETEtlA 

or  coNNBcncnx  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  22,  19^8 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker^  today 
is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  dieclara- 
tion  of  Ukrainian  Independence.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  diy  is  a 
cause  for  recognition  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  the  district  which  I  represent. 
On  this  day,  the  Ukrainian  flag  flies  its 
blue  and  gold  colors  of  that  natiin  over 
the  city  hall  there.  I 

Ukrainla  was  one  of  the  first  hations 
to  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Boilshevik 
imperialists.  Despite  the  destruction  of 
her  churches,  horrible  man-madle  fam- 
ines of  the  1930's,  mass  deportations, 
purges  and  murders,  Ukrainia's  imtional 
spirit  and  her  moral  fiber  heke  not 
dimmed  the  hope  and  passion  of  a  nation 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  free  al^d  sov- 
ereign. She  will  go  down  in  woilld  his- 
tory books  as  a  symbol  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.     ' 

This  strong  and  unebblng  will  for  na- 
tional liberty  has  been  renewed  through 
the  centuries  of  Ukrainian  himuin  his- 
tory from  the  9th  to  the  14th  <  entury 
under  the  old  Ukrainian  Klevan  State, 
in  the  Ukrainian  Kozak  in  the  ITth  cen- 
tury, and  most  recently  in  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  from  1917  to  19B0. 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day  1^  a  fit- 
ting means  to  demonstrate  to  thejrest  of 
the  free  world  our  protes'^  to  interna- 
tional communism,  which  treach  srously 
designs  the  envelopment  of  the  entire 
globe. 

With  over  40  million  people,  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  behind  th;  Iron 
Curtain.  Ukrainla  stands  as  an  important 
strategic  ally  in  the  eventual  defeat  of 
Soviet  imperialism. 

Ukrainla  has  a  historic  right  to  na- 
tional freedom.  Her  independence  can- 
not be  Ignored.  We  of  the  Free.  World 
should  stand  stanchly  behind  this  right 


January  22 

of  the  Ukrainians,  if  we  are  to' be  assured 
that  the  foundations  of  liberty  and  in- 
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dependence 
preserved. 


for  all  nations 


are  to   be 


Fortieth  Anniyeriay  of  UkrainiaB  Inde- 
pendence, January  22,  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REtjSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJfTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  22  i  1958 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  |t  is  essen- 
tial that  we  who  are  endowedl  with  free- 
dom remind  ourselves  that  great  num- 
bers of  our  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world  do  not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  that 
we  hold  dear.  T 

Therefore,  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic's  greatest  at- 
tempt to  free  its  people  from  pppression, 
it  Is  especially  appropriate!  that  we 
pledge  never  to  forget  any  oil  man's  ef- 
forts to  build  a  peaceful  world. 

On  January  22.  40  years  ago,  when  the 
Ukrainian  Parliament  Issued  jits  Fourth 
Universal — the  document  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence — people  the  \^orld  over 
recognized  another  of  man's  significant 
attempts  to  win  freedom  and  liberty. 

On  the  anniversary  of  that  treat  event 
all  of  us  will  benefit  by  rededidating  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedoin.  All  of 
us  salute  the  heroic  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  then  and  now,  who  hold  free- 
dom and  self-determination  to  be  msm's 
most  important  goals. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RIllfLTER 

or   KKW   TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIi  TATIVE3 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speake] ,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1918.  the  independent  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  was  proclaimed.  We 
today  solemnly  commemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  this  important  ichapter  in 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  indepjendence  on  the  part  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  shortly  thei«eafter  the 
Ukrainian  nation  succimibed  jto  Bolshe- 
vik tyranny.  Soviet  mlliti^  power 
crushed  this  young  republic  Isjte  In  1920. 

E^ven  its  churches  were  [destroyed. 
The  people  suffered  imder  k  horrible 
Soviet-created  famine  in  1932k33.  Vast 
purges  and  deportations  were^ecreed  by 
Moscow.  I 

Nevertheless,  the  Ukralnlln  Nation 
maintains  an  Indestructible  hope  and 
passion  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
sovereign  nation.  | 

This  nation  of  over  40  million  people  is 
one  of  our  most  Important  allies  in  the 


struggle  against  Soviet  Communist  im- 
perialism. The  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  stands  as  an  Inspiration  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  struggle 
for  worldwide  freedom  and  justice. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  of  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  22,  19S8 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  to  include  an  address 
made  by  me  at  the  auditorium  of  the 
Chopin  School  in  Chicago  on  January 
19,  1958,  on  the  occasion  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence — January  22 — by  the 
United  Ukrainian-American  organiza- 
tions of  Illinois.    The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  boner,  a  prlTilege, 
and  a  UirUllng  experience  to  be  here  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  a 
great  nation  and  a  proud  people. 

Today  we  are  making  history,  yon  and  I,  in 
this  tremendous  gathering  and  aU  the  count- 
less tho\isands  at  slmHar  gatherlnga  la  all 
the  States  of  our  Union. 

Today  throughout  the  Pr«e  World  the  voice 
of  XTkralne  Is  being  heard  and  all  America  is 
fired  by  the  Inspiration  of  the  mllUon  and 
a  half  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywom- 
en of  Ukrainian  birth  or  descent. 

No  better  people  ever  came  to  cast  their 
lot  with  OS.  Our  country  to  a  finer  land. 
Its  qualities  of  character  and  Its  store  of 
achievements  enriched,  becauae  of  the  com- 
ing to  our  shores  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Ukraine.  I  am  proud  that  la  the  district 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  many  tn 
wboae  veins  flow  the  proud  Ukrainian  blood. 
They  are  foremast  In  all  good  works.  They 
are  plllan  In  strengthening  the  standards 
in  which  we  believe  and  which  we  aeek  to 
uphold. 

Tou  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  descent  now  In 
the  United  States  number  a  mllUon  and 
a  half.  By  your  tndxistry,  your  character, 
yo\ir  devotion  and  yoiur  vast  contribution  In 
every  field  of  endeavor  you  have  interwoven 
yourselves  into  the  American  fabric  and 
deeply  imbedded  yourselves  in  the  affection 
of  your  neighbors. 

BOHosnra  raxow  sm^ucams 

In  honoring  the  Ukrainian  day  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
freedom  that  ever  has  characterlaed  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine  and  defied  the  powers  of 
tyrants,  today  we  honor  also  our  feUow 
Americans.  Tovirs  is  the  rich  heritage  of  an 
ancestry  that  embraced  ChrlstUnlty  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  that  gave  scope  to  education 
and  culture  and  vitality  and  vision  to  a 
mlgbty  sovereign  nation  that  reigned  before 
there  was  a  state  of  Russia.  No  one  Is 
deeper  rooted  In  the  age-long  struggle  of 
man  for  the  full  attainment  of  human  coa- 
tentment  and  dignity.  It  is  our  great  good 
fortune  that  you  are  fellow  Americana.  To- 
day we  honor  you  and  the  land  from  which 
you  came.  As  Voltaire  said  In  1763.  Ukraine 
has  alwayi  aspired  to  freedom. 

It  was  an  honor  that  deeply  touched  me 
to  be  introduced  to  this  tremendous  audi- 
ence by  the  Honorable  Michael  Hlnko.  a 
young  man  of  great  ability  who  Is  destined 
to  exercise  an  ever  broadening  influence  m 


the  vital  decisions  of  our  country.  To  Ste- 
phen Koropas,  the  dynamic  president  of  the 
dedicated  organization  responsible  for  this 
great  meeting,  and  to  all  who  worked  so 
hard  with  him  for  its  sueeees,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks.  And  to  John  Ducansky. 
tireless  in  his  good  works,  I  bring  from 
Washington  the  personal  greetings  of  the 
Honorable  Edward  O'Connor,  champion  of 
the  cause  of  UkrainiaD-Americans  in  the 
high  counsels  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  look  over  this  vast  audience,  and  I  see 
many  faces,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  In 
them  I  glimpse,  unafraid  and  unconquer- 
able, the  spirt  of  a  great  and  noble  pe<H^e 
that  in  the  heel  of  tyrants  find  not  the 
weight  of  crushing  power  but  the  challenge 
to  revitalized  efforts. 

Boon  it  will  come  to  happen.  Soon  our 
world  now  tormented  with  the  fear  of  a  war 
that  would  raze  our  civilization  will  be 
rescued  from  present  torments  and  restored 
to  the  path  of  peace.  It  will  come  surely  as 
tomorrow's  sun  wlU  dispel  the  darkness  of 
today's  midnight.  It  will  come  with  the 
breaking  from  bondage  of  Ukraine,  the  bread 
basket  and  the  sugar  bowl  of  Russia,  the 
second  of  the  Soviet  Republics  in  population 
and  the  source  of  more  than  50  percent  of 
its  iron  and  coaL  It  Is  In  the  hearts  of  the 
40  mUllon  people  in  captive  Ukraine  that 
again  their  land  shall  be  free.  Today  you 
and  I  help  in  bringing  closer  the  glad  day  of 
Ukrainian  liberation  by  what  we  are  doing 
in  oiu-  participation  In  these  gatherings  in 
observance  of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 

tncaanriAM  utvxPZNiaaicn 
Today  we  formally  conunemorate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Ukrainian 
Democratic  Republic.  This  is  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day  in  a  very  modern  sense  be- 
cause it  also  marks  the  rebirth  of  Ukraine  as 
an  lndep>endent  and  sovereign  nation. 

Over  300  years  ago  Ukraine  was  not  only  an 
Independent  state  but  the  center  of  a  rich 
culture  and  a  thriving  commflrce  that  linked 
Europe  and  Ada.  Ukraine  first  lost  Its  inde- 
pendence to  the  schemes  of  empire  launched 
by  the  czars  of  Moscow,  with  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peregaslav  in  the  spring  of> 
ie54.  This  treaty,  which  was  Intended  to 
provide  Ukraine  with  the  assistance  in  main- 
taining her  independence,  was  used  by  the 
Russian  Ckars  to  tedooe  her  to  a  colony  of 
the  empire. 

Par  over  360  years  Ukraine  remained  a 
Gokoaj  of  the  old  Ruaaian  Empire.  The  rul- 
ing caste  in  Moscow  all  during  these  long 
years  exerted  extreme  efforts  to  absorb  the 
country  Into  Russia,  that  Is,  to  make  Rtis- 
Blans  out  of  the  Ukrainians.  It  is  a  ahlning 
tribute  to  the  strong  character  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  to  their  heroic  sptrtt 
that  the  Runlans  were  defeated  in  that  evil 
task.  The  case  of  Ukraine  and  its  centuries- 
long  struggle  for  individual  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence  stands  today  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  greatness  which  becomes  a  people 
Who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  tyrant's  oom- 


World  War  I  Introduoed  a  new  era  for 
the  colonial  and  subjugated  nations  of  the 
world.  As  that  war  was  drawing  to  a  close 
the  empires  began  to  cra^  and  faU.  There 
was  a  great  awakening  of  the  people  of  Bu- 
rc^>e  and  Asia  to  the  natural  right  of  aU 
people  to  self-government  and  to  the  need 
for  a  world  in  which  all  nations  were  ac- 
corded an  equal  dignity. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  gave  real  mean- 
ing to  the  asptratlona  of  colonial  and  sub- 
jugated people  In  his  caU  for  national  self- 
determination  as  a  guldepoet  to  rebuilding  a 
war-torn  Europe. 

Prom  the  ruins  of  empires  there  sprang 
up  many  national  republics  which  attempted 
to  pattern  their  constitutions  and  forms  of 
government  in  the  image  of  tbe  United 
States.  Among  these  were  btonla,  Latvia, 
Uthuanla,  Poland,  Cwchoelovakia,  Hungary, 


Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Ukraine.  Byelorussia. 
OecHgla,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  and  Turke- 
stan— aU  of  which  are  today  held  captive 
Within  the  reconstructed  Russian  Smplre. 

men  POINT  or  axAUBic 

That  era  has  often  been  called,  by  astute 
scholars  of  that  period  of  history,  the  high 
point  of  Anterlcan  Idealism  In  the  affairs  of 
nations.  At  no  point  since  has  the  great 
Idealism  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  their 
inspired  Declaration  ot  Independence  held 
such  an  Influence  upon  the  hopes  of  strug- 
gling humanity  throughout  the  world.  Just 
as  the  certain  hand  of  destiny  led  us  to  an 
unprecedented  position  In  world  affairs  over 
ISO  years  ago,  so  will  It  raise  vib  up  onoe  again 
to  deliver  the  oppressed  peo|>les  and  nations 
from  their  exploiters. 

Om.T   4  5    ncaCKKT   BU881AW 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  In  this  age  of 
enllghtment  thare  is  so  little  common  knowl- 
edge in  the  United  States  about  the  many 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  too  frequently  we  hear  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  referred  to  as  Russians  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Rxissla.  It  seems  to  be  un- 
common knowledge  that  Russia  is  only  one 
of  many  nations  which  make  up  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  Russians  comprise  only 
about  45  percent  of  the  populations  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  the  whole,  we  know  Uttle  about  the  dis- 
tinctive cultures,  langiiages.  traditions,  and 
folklore  which  characterize  the  non -Russian 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  we.  as  lead- 
ers of  the  Free  World,  are  expected  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world  as  we  seek  to  lead  the  way 
to  peace  and  tranquility  nmr»r>£  nations.  We 
suffer  from  an  acute  shortage  of  information 
about  the  non-Rxissian  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  seriously  impairs  our  leadership 
of  the  Free  World. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  all  the  efforts  they  have 
made  over  the  years  to  reduce  this  critical 
deficiency. 

XXFBUZNCX  IN  XSH&ZL 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  new  State 
of  Israel,  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
While  there  I  met  men  and  women  who  had 
come  from  all  the  nations  of  Burope — some 
of  whom  had  fled  the  countries  of  their  birth 
to  escape  persecution  and  death. 

Among  them  was  a  talented  engineer  of 
some  60  years  who  was  bom  in  Ukraine  and 
who  took  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
independence  of  Ultralne  in  191S.  He  escaped 
during  World  War  n  and  then  took  part  in 
the  campaign  to  establish  the  independent 
State  of  Israel.  He  spoke  with  feeling  about 
the  aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  be 
free  and  independent  and  then  predicted  that 
as  surely  as  day  foUows  night  Ukraine  would 
once  again  be  free  and  IndepeiMleBt.  I  was 
Inspired  by  tbe  convletians  at  this  man  who 
bad  known  from  peraonal  experience  the 
tyrants'  whip  and  the  degradation  which  be- 
falls the  people  behind  the  Russian  Iran 
Curtain. 

uxaaiNk  PUiCTTXs  KKrifT.nT 

The  people  of  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  Oommunlst-oocuptod  central 
Europe,  have  awakened  to  the  climax  of 
events  which  are  now  taking  place  within 
the  modem-day  Russian  Anplre.  Hie  de- 
mand for  individual  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  nations  to  govern  their  own  affalra  rocks 
that  empire  to  its  very  foundations, 

Ukraine  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  thto 
movement,  making  great  Ufcrlflces  In  her  un- 
ending stniggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
occupier.  Becatise  of  this  hard  resistance  to 
all  Russian  efforts  to  tanu  the  Ukraine  that 
nation  has  been  the  special  target  of  mass  de- 
portations, constant  ptirges.  and  even  mass 
starvation  programs. 
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Xt  seems  that  the  more  the  Russians  perse- 
cute and  exploit  Ukraine  the  more  deter- 
mined the  Ukrainian  people  become  to  win 
back  their  freedom.  This  is  a  fact  of  life 
which  plagues  the  rulers  In  the  Blremlln  and 
haunts  their  proconsuls  who  are  sent  to 
XTkralne  to  keep  that  nation  In  bondage. 

BUS8IAN  OOLOmALZSM 

All  the  empires  of  the  19th  centiur.  except 
one,  have  passed  or  are  In  the  process  of 
making  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
self-governme,nt  of  the  nations  concerned. 
That  exception  Is  the  reconstructed  and 
vastly  expanded  R\isslan  Empire. 

We  seem  to  have  no  hesitancy  In  calling  for 
the  speedup  of  Independent  status  for  the 
colonial  people  of  Asia  and  Africa.  More- 
over, we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  for  such 
action  despite  the  fact  that  ova  proven  allies 
such  as  Britain  and  Prance  at  times  become 
angry  at  us  for  doing  so. 

Tet.  when  It  comes  to  calling  for  such  ac- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  reconstructed  Rus- 
sian Empire  we  seem  suddenly  to  lose  our 
voice  as  a  nation.  Is  It  because  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  or  because  we  suffer  from  a 
peculiar  fixation  that  somehow  the  Russians 
will,  like  the  golden  hordes  of  Ghengis  Kahn, 
fold  their  tents  of  occupation  and  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  fall  back  to  their  na- 
tional frontiers?  I  believe  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both — and  that  we  must  work  harder 
to  dispel  both  these  opiates  upon  long  over- 
due action.  You  can  count  on  me,  as  always, 
to  stand  with  you  in  this  work  of  peace. 

The  national  independence  movements 
which  have  started  anew  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  cannot  be  stopped.  The  tremendous 
ground  swell  of  human  aspirations  which 
grips  that  entire  area  Is  moving  ever  forward 
to  a  climax — a  climax  which  will,  in  God's 
good  time,  bring  an  end  to  the  terrible  dark- 
ness of  Russian  Imperial  communism.  I  Join 
with  you  in  the  fervent  hope  that  that  happy 
day  will  not  long  be  delayed. 


Fortieth  Aniiiyersary  of  UkrainiaB 
Independence 

£3:tension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or   NKW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1958 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  today  the  Ukrainian  people  pro- 
claimed their  independence  and  estab- 
lished a  republic,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  Russian  Communists  in  1920. 

Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Russian  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  one  of 
the  most  resourceful  regions  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  the  breadbtisket  and  sugar 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  23,  1958 

The  Very  Reverend  Father  Stephen 
Hallick-Holutiak,  of  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox Church  of  the  United  States  of 
Americia,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  heavenly  and  gracious  God,  spirit 
of  truth,  whose  might  is  ineffable,  whose 
glory  is  inconceivable,  whose  mercy  is 
Infinite,  and  whose  love  toward  mankind 
Is  imutterable:  we  praise  Thee. 

We  are  living  in  times  of  great  unrest 
and  tension.    Dark  and  evil  forces  of 


January  23 


bowl  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  ktddltlon 
to  its  agricultural  production  it  also 
stands  high  throughout  the  woi^ld  in  its 
industrial  undertakings. 

During  its  long  years  of  sub^rvience 
Ukraine  has  continued  to  struggle  for 
liberation.  One  of  the  first  victims  of 
Russian  Communist  aggression,  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
Russian  Communist  empire. 

I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  Ito  these 
gallant  fighters  for  freedom.  I  pray  that 
Ukraine   may    soon    shed    its   ^oke    of 


tyranny  and  again  Join  the  free 
of  the  world. 


Ukrainian  Indq>endence  Dij 


nations 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


or   MEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  22.  1958 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  memorable  day  for  Ukrainians  every- 
where on  which  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
congratulations.  It  is  their  independ- 
ence day,  the  40th  anniversary  of  that 
great  event  which  took  place  on  January 
22,  1918,  even  when  part  of  Ukriine  was 
still  under  alien  rule. 

So  many  world-shaking  events  have 
occurred  since  that  time  that  w*  are  In- 
clined to  forget  this  importai^t  event. 
It  is  true  that  many  revolutionary  and 
startling  events  have  altered  many 
things  in  this  world,  including  man's 
attitude  to  these  events;  but  mn  him- 
self has  remained  remarkafly  un- 
changed, and  especially  so  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  freedom  and  in  his  willingness 
to  fight  and  die  for  it.  This  is  ^11  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  endured 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  ruthless  Russian 
regimes,  both  czarist  and  Commimist, 
longer  than  any  other  people.  For  more 
than  300  years  they  have  suffer*  d  imder 
Russian  tyranny;  and  unfortunately 
they  are  still  suffering  from 'it.  But 
through  all  this  hardship  and  oiroression 
they  have  steadfastly  climg  to  ^eir  na- 
tional ideals,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  In  1918  when  they  saw  their 
chance  of  attaining  their  independence 
they  proclaimed  it  and  set  up  thelUkrain- 
ian  Republic.  Even  though  they  were  to 
lose  this  most  cherished  of  their  prizes 
in  the  fall  of  1920  under  the  onslaught 


of  the  Red  army,  still  ther  retain  its 
solemn  national  significance.  Its  cele- 
bration still  remains  their;  symbol  of 
freedom  and  independence 

It  is  that  sadness  and  h(|pe  that  we 
celebrate   this   memorable 


whose  full  meaning 
ment. 


lay. 
yet  awaits 


a   day 
fulflll- 


The  40tli  Anniversary  of  I  liraine's 
Indepcndenco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMJARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  Al^FUSO 

or   MXW   TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jantiary  22, 1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  40 
years  ago,  on  January  221  1918.  the 
Ukrainian  Constituent  As^mbly  met 
and  adopted  a  proclamatioii  establish- 
ing an  independent  Ukraine  Republic 
comprising  a  nation  of  somt  40  million 
people.  Its  independence,  however,  was 
shortlived.  In  1920  Commi^iist  Russia 
occupied  the  Ukraine,  destroyed  the  in- 
dependence of  this  nation,  and  enslaved 
its  people  to  this  very  day.     | 

Thus,  the  Ukraine  became  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  aggression  by  the  Krem- 
lin rulers.  Since  then  many  miinons  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  depoHed  to  the 
slave  labor  camps  and  salt  mines  in 
Siberia,  wliile  those  remaining  on  their 
ancestral  soil  have  been  dealt  with 
ruthlessly. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  siMferlng  and 
long  enslavement,  the  pecfple  of  the 
Ukraine  continue  to  strive  |or  freedom 
and  to  hope  for  their  liberation  from 
the  yoke  of  communism.  In  their  hopes 
and  struggles  to  achieve  freedom,  the 
eyes  of  the  Ukrainian  people  are  turned 
primarily  toward  America  for  words  of 
encovu-agement.  for  expressions  of 
friendship,  for  signs  of  symdathetic  un- 
derstanding. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  40(th  anniver- 
sary of  Ukraine  Independende.  it  is  most 
appropriate  for  the  fre^om-loving 
American  people  to  express  their  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  the  Ukraine. 
To  them  and  their  kinsmen  In  America. 


who  have  never  forgotten 
tragic  plight  during  these 
ades,   we   send   our   greet: 
wishes  that  their  coimtry 
liberated  and  will  Join  the  _ 
an  independent  and  democ 


ungodly  communism  threaten  to  enslave 
more  and  more  freedom-loving  t  peoples. 
Many  nations  have  fallen  before  the 
brutal  might  and  violent  force  Of  Com- 
munist imperialism.  First  amotig  these 
nations  is  Ukraine,  who  tod4y  com- 
memorates the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  and  proclamation  o^  her  in- 
dependence. Only  Thou,  O  Go^,  know- 
est  of  the  suffering,  oppression,  slave 
labor,  imprisonment,  death  by  f tmine  of 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  Ukraine,  and,  likewise,  those  in  other 


in  their 

long  dec- 

and  our 

1  soon  be 

World  as 

,tic  nation. 


coimtries  who  have  suffered 
fate. 


similar 


O  great  and  merciful  Ood,  speed  the 
day  when  all  nations  shall  bd  free;  grant 
the  world  true  and  lasliing  peace. 
Strengthen  with  courage  and!  determina- 
tion those  who  seek  to  do  Tljy  holy  will. 
Grant  Thy  blessings.  O  Heavtnly  Father, 
to  these.  Thy  servants,  wholhave  taken 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  our 
Government  and  in  the  free  world.  Give 
them  strong  and  loving  hearts;  inspire 
them  to  great  things  in  thefcr  delibera- 
tions. Protect  them  and  gii^de  them  by 
the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spir*.  that  Thy 
will  be  done.  May  Thy  name  be  forever 
blessed.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuxd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
January  20.  1958.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
f  ord.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  liAWRENcx  H.  SicrrH,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  thereon. 

The  message  also  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Matthxw  M.  Neely,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  969)  to  prescribe  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  evidence  of  tests  of  alco- 
hol in  the  blood  or  urine  of  persons 
tried  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
operating  vehicles  while  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquor,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  and  Mr.  Simpson  of  Illinois 
were  appointed  as  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  R.  9955.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  teijapo- 
rary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit;  and 

H  R  10147.  An  act  to  permit  Hon.  Pkancis 
B.  WALTn,  Member  of  Congress,  autliorlza- 
tlon  to  accept  the  award  of  the  Cross  of 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nafsau 
conferred  upon  him  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
131)  authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  commemorat* 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.  R  9955.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.  R.  10147.  An  act  to  permit  Hon.  Francis 
B.  Walter,  Member  of  Congress,  authoriza- 
tion to  accept  the  award  of  the  Cross  of  Com- 


mander of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  I^etherlands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  session 
of  the  Senate  until  next  Wednesday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, leave  is  granted. 


COMMITTEE  TO  ATTEND  THE  FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
NEELY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
annoimces  that,  pursuant  to  the  second 
resolving  clause  of  Senate  Resolution 
243,  relative  to  the  death  of  Senator 
Neely,  of  West  Virginia,  agreed  to  on 
Monday  last,  the  Chair  appointed  on  the 
21st  instant  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  attend  the  funeral  at  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  on  yesterday. 

Without  objection,  the  names  of  the 
members  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  reading. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  Revercomb,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Hn-L,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Morsb, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  McNa- 
MARA,  Mr.  Thxtkmond. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  section  1056, 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IvEsl  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore],  as  two  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
PuRTBLLl .  the  members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  MiUtary  Academy. 


MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 
TO  COAST  GUARD  AND  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  I  have  reappointed 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Purtell]  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

I  have  also  reappointed  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Patni]. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senate  meets  today  following  ad- 
journment, imder  the  rule,  there  will  be 
the  usual  morning  horn-  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  made  in 


connection   therewith   be   limited   to   3 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  or  Ritral  ELfCTRincATiOM 
Aomin  iSTRATioN 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

RXPOBTS  ON  OVESOBLIGATIONS   OF 

Appro  PUATioNs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  on 
overobllgations  of  appropriations  In  that  De- 
partment (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  op  Section  6911  or  Trrui  10. 
United  States  Code,  Relating  to  Qeaos, 
Procurement,  and  Transixr  op  Aviation 
Cadets 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6911  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  grade,  pro- 
curement, and  transfer  of  aviation  cadets 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Number  op  Oppicers  Assigned  to 
Permanent  Duty  at  the  Seat  op  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that,  as  of  December  31,  1957,  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  2,666  officers  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  In  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of 
government;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Construction  op  Aeronautical  Rksearcr 
Faciuties 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary.  Na- 
tional Advisory  Conunlttee  for  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  authorizing  the  construction  of 
aeronautical  research  facilities  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
necessary  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
aeronautical  research  (with  an  accompmny- 
Ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Continuation  op  Authorttt  for  Regulation 
OP  Exports 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatloa 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the   Committee  on   Banking  and   Currency. 

Report  op  Securities  and  Exchangs 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  op  Board  op  Commissioners.  Diruct 
op  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  offl- 
dal  operations  of  that  government,  for  th* 
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fiscal  year  ended  Jiine  90.  1997  (with  an  ae- 
eompanylng  report);  to  the  Commltta*  cm. 
the  District  of  Coliimbte. 

Rkpokt  or  Council  ok  Lkw  KwroacmmT  nr 
THz  DmmicT  or  Colttiibia 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  on 
Law  Enforcement  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Council  covering  the  period  from 
January  1,  1957.  to  December  31.  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Refokt  or  Omrs  ow  Crvn.  Dcmrsx,  Debthict 

or    COIiTTMBIA 

A  letter  t-om  the  President.  Board  of  Cori- 
mlssloners,  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  of  the  District  of  Oolimibla 
for  the  calendar  year  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbia. 

Sauuit  Zncreasks  roR  Forhcn  Sesvici 
Peksoitnkl 

A  letter  ftrom  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  to  provide  salary  Increases  for  For- 
eign Service  personnel  eqiiltable  to  those 
being  otherwise  provided  for  civil  service  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovenuotent  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BxroKT  oif  Forugn  Service  Rxtiremeitt  and 
DiSABiLiTT  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  showing 
the  condition  of  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund,  lor  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1956  and  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Rkfort  on  Surplus  Propirtt.  Dkpartment  or 

COMMZRCE 

A  letto-  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  surplus  prop- 
erty disposed  of  during  the  past  year.  1957, 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Maritime 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  op  Bureau  or  Narcotics,  RKtATmc  to 

Rxstoration     or     Balances     WiTRnaAWN 

From  Appropriation   and  Fund  Accounts 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting,  piursuant  to  law.  a 

report  of  the  Biireau  of  Narcotics  covering 

restoration  of  balances  withdrawn  from  ap- 

proprUUon   and    fund   accounts   under   the 

control  of  the  Tre<ksury  Department,  dated 

December   23,    1967    (with   an   acompanylng 

report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 

Operations. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Facxlities 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Federal  Facilities  Cor- 
poration, Office  of  Production  and  Defense 
Lending.  Treasury  Department,  for  the  period 
February  l  tbrough  June  30.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

AvMT  RBFottr  on  Farm  Ceint 

Aomtnistration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  80,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Bepo«t    on    Disposai.    or    Foreion    Excess 

PhOPERTT.  VRVtAirS'  ADMnnSTtATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington.  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  sales 


and  transfers  of  foreign  excess  pii>pei  ty  by 
that  Administration,  for  the  po-fcd  Janu- 
ary 1,  1997.  tfarongh  December  81,  *57  (vrith 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Government  Operations.  ' 

Repobt  or  SEcarraar  or  Comm^cb 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cjommerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  report 
for  the  flscalTear  ended  June  30.  ipsi  (with 
an  accompaxfylng  report) ;  to  the  Ckxnmlttee 
on  Intostate  and  Foreign  Commence. 

BBForr  or  Secretary  or  the  iNikRioa 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
activities  and  research  conducte]  by  or 
under  contract  with  the  Fish  ancl  Wildlife 
Service,  to  encourage  the  dlstrlbutipn  of  do- 
mestically produced  fishery  product,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Nazale  H.  Bellocchi  and  OSCAt  R. 
Edmondsom  T 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  StSEC,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Natale  H.  Bellocchi  tmd  Oscar 
R.  EdnK)nd8on  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju(^lary. 

Report  on  Claims  Pad  roa  Dam/Jbe  Occa- 

8IONKD    BT    VSSSKLS    Or    COAST    QUARD 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  payment  of  claims  for  damage 
occasioned  by  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  ;he  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Abceivdicxnt  or  Tradinq  With  th  :  Enxmt 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  tl  e  United 
States.  Washington,  D.  C.  transn  Itting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  an  end  sec- 
tion 39  of  the  Trading  With  the  Ei  emy  Act 
of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended  (wl^  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Comnllttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Grantino  or  Status  or  Permanent  B  esidence 
TO  Certain  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commission  r.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  application 
for    permanent    residence    filed    by    certain 
aliens,    together    with   a   8tatement|   of    the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for  granvng  such 
applications    (with    accompanying  jpapers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclaryl 
Granting  of  Status  or  Permanent  OEsmEMCE 
To  Certain  Aliens  ArrLicTED  Wrr«  Tubee- 
CDLOSIS  T 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Qnmlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant^  to  law, 
reports  concerning  individuals  adi^itted  to 
the  United  States  notwithstanding  iifflictlon 
with  tuberculosis  (with  accoi^panying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlciary. 
RxscissiON  or  Adjustment  or  Status  or  a 
Certain  Aubm  1 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  linmigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Dejiartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  an  order  relative  to  the  resdsalon  of 
adjustment  of  status  granted  BduaXdo  Plres 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

SusPEHsiow  or  Deportattoit  or 
Witrdbawal  or  Namx 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
<rf  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Th\U 
Yet  Chow  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whose  deportation  has  been  suspended,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  January  15,, 1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.      1 
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Four  lettov  from  the  OommlSBloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens,  togethei)  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinekit  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  aljen.  and  the 
reasozts  for  ordering  such  susnension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

Federal  Assistance  in  Comsi|iuctiom  or 
Schools 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary)  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  act  of  September  23. 
1950,  and  the  act  of  September  80.  l95o! 
which  provide  financial  aaslsHance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  In 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Wrifare. 

Report  on  Positions  Filled  w  CEktazn 
Grades  or  CLAssmcATioN  Act  or  1949 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,l  a  report  on 
positions  m  grades  OS-16,  GS-IT.  and  08-18. 
in  that  Bureau,  as  of  December  31. 1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Cocninlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serried. 

Filling  or  Cxbtain  PosmoNii  by  Cnm. 
Sbbvicx  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Director  6t  Personnel. 
Department  of  Commerce,  rqxTtlng.  pursu- 
ant to  law.  on  the  lllling  of  Ipositlons  in 
grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  In  the  Department  0f  Commerce, 
for  the  calendar  year  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlc 

Adjustment  or  Salabies  in  Dii>ABTifENT  or 
BfzDiciNs  and  Subcebt,  VEnE4liNS'  Adioh- 

ISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstraiir.  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propKwed  legislation  to 
provide  an  adjustment  of  salaries  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  WeOfare. 

REPOKT   or  LiBKABIAH   Or   CONORES8 

A  letter  from  the  Librarian  bf  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, '  a  report  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Library  of  dongress.  in- 
cluding the  copyright  business,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1957  (wiU|  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Commitjtee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


PETmONS  AND  M£M( 

PetiUons,  etc.,  were  laid  ibefore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  Referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  io  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  following  house 
concurrent  resolution  was  regularly  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  on 
January  15,  1958:  j 

"House  Coneiurent  Resolu^on  8 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  take  ac- 
tion so  as  to  afford  protectloa  to  certain 
small  Industries  of  West  Virgima 
"Whereas  West  Virginia  manufacturers  of 
pottery,  glass,  ceramics,  clothespins,  and 
nimierous  other  small  industries  ^e  compet- 
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Ing  constantly  with  Imports  of  foreign  com- 
modities; and 

"Whereas  said  foreign  commodities,  be- 
cause of  the  low  cost  of  foreign  labor  and 
the  use  of  inferior  material,  are  sold  at  such 
low  prices  that  the  aforesaid  West  Virginia 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  compete  with 
them  without  some  means  of  protection; 
and 

"Whereas  the  import  of  said  foreign  ccon- 
modltles  is  presently  permitted  virtually 
Without  restriction  and  without  protection 
to  the  aforesaid  small  industries;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  influx  of  foreign 
commodities  is  causing  irreparable  damage 
to  the  aforesaid  small  Industries  and  can 
only  result  in  their  eventually  being  driven 
out  of  business,  which  would  foster  in- 
creased and  widespread  unemployment  in 
West  Virginia:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates  (the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  take  immediate  action  to  afford 
relief  and  protection  to  the  aforesaid  small 
Industries  of  West  Virginia,  through  regula- 
tion by  tariffs  and  through  such  other  means 
as  are  available  to  the  Congress  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  said  end;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  attested  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Given  under  my  hand  this  the  16th  day 
of  January  1958. 

C.  A.  Blankensrip. 
Clerk.  West  Virginia  House  o.  Delegates. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Local  Union  761, 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers of  America,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Porand  bill 
entitled  "Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1958"  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Edwin  McKane  Helm,  of 
Lakewood.  Ohio,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
the  registration  of  patents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  William  F.  Anderson,  of 
La  Puente,  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  a  minimum  wage  law,  and  so  forth:  to  the 
Committee  on  LAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  favoring  the 
recognition  of  Orange  Coxinty,  Calif,  as  a 
metropolitan  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  2862)  to 
exchange  certain  lands  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  petition  of  Dudley  D.  Slater,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  relating  to  the  suspension  of  the  voting 
rights  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  Senate 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS — ^PETmON 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  Mr.  President,  in  trans- 
mitting the  appended  petition  signed  by 
125  of  my  New  York  constituents.  Dr. 
Leroy  Augenstine,  of  Shoreliam,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  writes  me  as  follows: 

The  enclosed  petition  requires  very  little 
comment.  It  was  drafted  during  the  Little 
Rock  Incident  to  provide  a  means  for  people 
other  than  the  vociferous  troublemakers  in 
the  South  to  express  their  desires  for  civil - 
rights  action.  The  125  signatures  (whites 
only)  were  gathered  from  neighbors  and  co- 
workers over  a  period  of  about  3  months  by 
myself   and   4   friends.     Of   the    109    people 


Which  I  personally  contacted,  93  (86  percent) 
signed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pe- 
tition may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
without  the  signatures  attached,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

We,  the  tmdersigned,  representing  voters 
of  both  parties,  believe  strongly  that  the 
recent  civil-rights  bill  was  inadequate  in  a 
number  of  imi>ortant  details:  first,  it  only 
dealt  with  voting  privileges;  and  second,  it 
did  not  contain  sufficient  safeguards  against 
lack  of  good  faith.  Recent  shocking  events — 
such  as  the  emasculation  of  a  Negro,  the 
NashvUle  school  bombing,  the  Little  Rock 
student  incident  and  most  important.  Gov- 
ernor Faubus'  extremely  questionable  use  of 
the  National  Guard — have  demonstrated 
that  there  are  a  significant  number  of  ulgots, 
both  in  the  general  public  and  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  who  do  not  intend  to  act 
in  good  faith;  accordingly,  the  present  civil- 
rights  bUl  will  be  of  Uttle  use.  We  thus  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  measures  be  taken 
immediately  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
further  infringements  of  civil  rights  so  that 
the  disastrous  effect  of  the  above  incidents 
upon  our  own  morale  and  oh  owr  interna- 
tional standing  can  be  reversed;  It  should  be 
possible  to  ms\ire  that  the  desire  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  for 
Justice  will  be  satisfied. 

Therefore,  we  petition  you  to  exert  all  the 
power  of  your  office  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  obtain  speedy  enactment  of  a 
new  biU  which  wUl:  (a)  instu^  that  actions 
either  to  deny  or  unduly  delay  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  civU  rights  should  not  go 
unpunished,  but  (b)  at  the  same  time  not 
exert  excessive  pressiu-e  which  might  alien- 
ate the  moderate.  res|>onsible  majority  in 
the  South.  We  believe  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  reinstating  the  original 
House  bill  or  one  which  .closely  parallels  it. 
This  bill  shovad  deal  with  all  civil  rights 
and  should  not  include  the  Jury-trial  pro- 
viso. We  further  urge  that  reasonable  but 
definite  timetables  for  integration  of  schools, 
transportation,  and  other  public  facilities 
should  be  added  as  well  as  specifying  mini- 
mum penalties  for  infractions. 


COMPULSORY  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  medical  board  and 
staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  protesting  against  the  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  compulsory 
health  insurance.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
does  not  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducation,  and  Welfare  should  set  fees  for 

service;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  would  bo  the 
sole  selector  of  the  hospitals  to  be  used  by 
these  patients;  and 

Whereas  the  total  cost  of  this  program 
run  by  Government  agencies  would  be  en- 
tirely too  high;  and 

Whereas  popular  opinion  In  the  United 
States  opposed  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell 
bills,  and  they  are  also  opposed  to  this  pres- 
ent form  at  national  compulsory  health  In- 
surance for  a  smaller  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation; and 


Whereas  we  are  completely  opposed  to 
compulsory  health  insurance;  and 

Whereas  we  are  completely  in  favor  and 
will  always  support  and  promote  voluntary 
health  insurance,  and  promote  economic 
security  and  responsibility  for  individuals 
and  families;  and 

Whereas  progress  has  been  satisfactory  in 
the  direction  of  voluntary  health  insurance, 
and  we  feel  Government  intervention  with 
compulsory  health  insurance  would  be  fatal: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  medical  board  and 
medical  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  are 
Inexorably  opposed  to  H.  R.  9467  by  Con- 
gressman PoRAND.  of  Rhode  Island. 


TARIFF    RATES    ON    IRISH 
WOOLENS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  board. 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America. 
relating  to  tariff  rates  on  Irish  woolens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  oid«>red  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
in  America,  as  an  American  organization,  is 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  and  pro- 
motion of  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Ireland  and  their  peoples, 
including  a  free  and  unrestricted  reciprocal 
trade  and  commerce;  and 

Whereas  a  principal  Irish  export  to  the 
United  States  has  been  the  products  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  of  Ireland,  com- 
posed entirely  of  hand-woven  and  nonauto- 
matic   loomed  doth;    and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
pursuant  to  the  Geneva  wool  tariff  reserva- 
tion, and  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic 
woolen  Industry,  has  imposed  a  quota  tariff 
on  woven  woolen  imports,  under  which  the 
ad  valorem  duty  on  such  imports  is  in- 
creased from  25  to  45  percent  in  each  year 
when  the  total  Imports  of  woven  woolens 
from  all  countries  of  the  world  reaches  14 
million  pounds;  and 

Whereas  the  products  of  the  Irish  woolen 
and  worsted  industry,  while  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  said  quota  tariff,  do  not. 
In  fact,  adversely  affect  the  American  woolen 
Industry,  because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  Irish  cloth  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  because  these  imports 
demonstrably  are  not  truly  competitive  with 
American-produced  cloth;   and 

Whereas  the  effect  of  the  imposition  of  this 
quota  tariff  on  the  Irish  woolen  industry 
has  been  exceedingly  disruptive  and  ultimate- 
ly wiU  be  entirely  destructive,  resulting  in 
unemployment,  serious  economic  distress  and 
emigration,  thereby  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Irish  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  imposition  of  the  said  quota 
tariff  upon  Irish  woolens  and  worsteds  will 
have  the  further  effect  of  discouraging  the 
production  of  other  Irish  manufactured 
goods  for  export  to  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  Implied  threat  of  the  Imposition  of 
similar  tariffs  on  other  Irish  products,  with 

similar  economic  hardships:  and 

Whereas  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  in  1956  totaled  $8,800,000  and  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Ireland  for 
the  same  year  exceeded  $38  million,  result- 
ing in  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
United  States,  which  must  be  equalized  by 
greater  Irish  exports  to  this  country.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  to  find  a  market 
for  Its  exports  in  Ireland,  therefore,  we.  the 
New  York  State  board  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  In  America,  do  strongly  urge 
that  the  said  quota  tariff   with  respect  to 
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Irish  -wootona  and  wpiatads  be  promptly 
rescinded,  or  that  the  Increase  In  ad  ▼alcvem 
duty  under  aald  tariff  be  not  applied  to  Irlsli 
hand  woven  woolens,  nor  to  any  country 
which  exports  less  than  400.000  pounds  of 
machine  woven  woolens  to  the  United  States 
In  any  year;  and  we  further  respectfully 
request  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  contain  such  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  the  said  quota 
tariff  and  the  imposition  of  the  Increased 
ad  valorem  duties  thereunder,  and  that  such 
reconunendatlon  be  contained  In  the  report 
of  the  Trade  Policy  Ck}mmittee  to  the  Presi- 
dent of-the  United  States. 

TiMOTHT  J.  DRI8C01.t, 

President,  New  York  State  Board,  AOH. 

Francis  J.  OTiIasa, 
Chairman,  Buy  Irish  Committee,  New 
York  State  BoarA.  AOH. 
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PROHIBmON  OP  ALCOHOLIC  BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING — PETITION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  present,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  signa- 
tures attached,  a  petition,'  signed  by 
Mamie  Dixon  and  sundry  other  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverage  adver- 
tising in  interstate  commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition, 
together  with  the  signatures  attached, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  Our  Senators  and  Congressmen: 

May  we  again  call  your  attention  to  oiir 
urgent  request  for  relief  from  the  Invasion 
of  our  homes  by  the  advertising  of  the  alco- 
holic beverage  Industry.  This  advertising  is 
aimed  at  our  children  and  youth.  Parents 
today  are  helpless  against  the  mass  sugges- 
tion through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
especially  TV  and  radio  that  to  drink  Is 
harmless,  conducive  to  health. 

We  urge  your  active  support  of  bills  now 
.before  you  to  remove  this  advertising  from 
the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
over  the  air. 

Mamie  Dixon.  259  London  Aven\ie,  Lex- 
ington. Ky.;  Grace  Gentry  Lamb.  Rural 
Route  7,  Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Al  Smith, 
Rural  Route  7.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs, 
B.  L.  Murphy,  Route  5,  Lexington.  Ky.; 
Mrs.  John  Moore,  Route  7,  Lexington, 
Ky.;  Mrs.  Robert  Baesler.  Route  7.  Lex- 
ington. Ky.;  Mrs.  John  White.  Route 
7.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Marvin  Robey. 
Eastern  State  Hospital.  Lexington.  Ky.; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Stevens.  Route  7. 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Barrett. 
1417  3d,  Hlghlawn.  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Mrs.  Lee  Hazelwood,  Route  7,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.;  Miss  Mary  Parney,  Route  7. 
Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs.  William  KeUey. 
Route  5.  Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Witt.  Route  7.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs. 
a.  H.  Glnter.  Route  7,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Mrs.  Herbert  Ashcraft,  Route  6.  Lex- 
ington, Ky.;  Mrs.  Maude  Hephenstine, 
Star  Route.  Ooddard.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Mattle 
St.  Clair.  Route  7,  l«xlngton.  Ky.; 
Margaret  Penrod.  Rural  Route  6,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.;  Mrs.  SheUy  White.  Rural 
Route  6,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Barber.  Route  a.  Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs. 
Elijah  Benton.  Rural  Route  7.  Gentry 
Road;  Mrs.  Joe  Helmburg.  366  Soutli 
Broadway  Park,  Lexington.  Ky.;  Ruth 
H.  Baesler.  Bout*  7.  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Elsie  Cregor,  Route  7,  Lexington.  Ky^ 
Mrs.  James  Teater.  Bouto  7.  Lexing- 


ton. Ky.;  IfUton  Calvin.  3^9  South 
Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Roy  K. 
Stevens.  Route  5.  Lexington.  Ky.; 
Robert  C.  Griggs,  132  Wither!  Avenue, 
Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Wiedoti  Welch, 
Route  7.  Lexington.  Ky.;  Mrs.  Roy  K. 
Stivers.  Route  S,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Plynn.  Rural  Route  7,  lijxington. 
Ky.;  Mrs.  Prank  Batten,  Jr.,i Route  7, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Mrs.  Charles  Long, 
Route  5,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Margaret 
Tucker.  Route  7,  Lexington,  R  jr.;  Prank 
Batten,  Route  7,  Lexington,  B  f.;  Royce 
Robey,  Route  7,  Lexington,  K  r.;  Prank 
Creger,  Route  7,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Her- 
bert Ashcraft,  Route  5,  Lexington,  Ky.; 
Don  Ashcraft,  590  Stratford  Drive,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.;  Harry  B.  Tucker,  Jr.. 
Route  5,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Hariy  Dixon. 
1713  Silver  Lane.  Lexlngfton.  Ky. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS— LETBER 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  January  20, 
1958,  containing  resolutions  wlirh  were 
adopted  by  the  Blackwater  Tanners' 
Union,  Local  470.  of  Garrison,  fi.  Dale., 
relating  to  price  supports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GABBisoif.  N.  Dak.. 

January  2( ,  195S. 
Senates  Wojucam  Langer. 

Washirigton,  D.  C.T 
The  following  refiolutlons  were  a<|opted  by 
the  Blackwater  Farmers'  Union,  Loo  tl  470,  at 
their  January  17  meeting.     This  lo(»l  has  a 
membership  of  132.  J 

"The  lowering  of  price  support^  In  the 
past  has  never  resulted  in  lower  ^nsumer 
prices,  therefore  we.  the  memb«ii  of  the 
Blackwater  Local  470.  resolve:  1.  That  all 
Senators  and  Repvesentatives  and  all  com- 
modity groups  work  together  to  form  a 
united  front  and  come  up  with  ai  overall 
farm  bill  with  a  goal  of  100  percent  parity 
for  all  commodities.  3.  That  mo^ey  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  to  tEA  and 
RTA  at  a  low  Interest.  8.  That  thfc  school- 
runch  program  be  continued  to  fce  made 
available  to  all  schools." 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Httbzrt  E  m. 
Secretary,  Blackwater  Farmers'  U  tion. 

Local  470. 


PROD- 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  DAIRY 
UCTS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presiden<;.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  North;  Dakota 
State  Dairy  Show  at  a  special  kneetiiig 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Dak..  January  .7,  1958, 
relating  to  price  supports. 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printe(  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows:  | 

The  foUowlng  resolirtion  was  adapted  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  NortA  Dakota 
State  Dairy  Show  at  a  specUl  m«etlng  In 
Jamestown  on  January  17,  1058:     ] 

"Whereas  the  support  price  on  d^ry  prod- 
ucts U  scbedtUed  to  be  reduced  on  AprU  1. 
1968:  and 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  Nortl^  Dakota 
depends  directly  upon  the  econoa(r  ol  the 
farmer:  and 

"Whereas  dairy  prodiictloti  provides  a 
neans  of  stohlllstng  Uw  farm  eoonfmy;  and 


"MThereas  a  reduction  In  dalty  price  sup- 
ports  would  have  a  depressing  •fleet  on  tb« 
dah-y  indxistry  In  North  Dakota]  Now.  there- 
fore, the  North  Dakota  State  Dairy  Show 
respectfully  requests  that  Senator  Wxluam 
Langkr  give  fuU  consideration  tlo  these  facts 
and  use  his  Influence  In  retaining  the  dairy 
jHlce  support  at  the  present  letreL" 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NoKTH  Dakota  State  Daist  Brow. 

Clatton  Paulson,  President. 
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The  following  reports  of  icommittees 
were  submitted: 


on 


|fche  admlnis- 
(Rept.  No. 

the  Internal 
to  the 
^ercise  of  re- 
leatb  of  the 

Ittee  on  Pi- 


By  Mr.   BYRD,  from   the   Cimmittet 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.  5938.  An  act  to  amend  section  813 
(e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  with  respect  to  certain  decedents  who 
were  adjudged  incompetent  before  AprU  2 
1948  (Kept.  No.  1180):  [ 

H.  R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend  section  233  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  It  will  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  In  1D54  Ito  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1839  abpUes  (Rent 
No.  1181);  ^ 

H.  R.  8885.  An  act  relating  to 
tratlon  of  certain  coUected  taz^ 
1182);  and 

H.  R.  9035.  An  act  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  erf  1954  with 
basis  of  stock  acquired  by  the 
stricted  stock  options  after  the 
employee  (Rept.  No.  1183) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD.  from  the 
nance,  with  amendments: 

H.  R.  8218.  An  act  to  amend  Ithe  Tntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  preveiit  unjust  en- 
richment by  precluding  refund  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  taxes  to  persons  Who  have  not 
borne  the  tiltlmate  burden  of  the  tax  (Rent 
No.  1184), 

By  Mr.  PDLBRIOHT,  flrom  th »  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency,  wltliout  amend- 
ment: 

8. 2920.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sn  lall-btislness 
disaster  loans  in  areas  affected 
rainfall  (Rept.  No.  1186);  and 

S.  Res.  214.  Resolution  auth^rMng  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
Investigate  certain  matters  under  Its  Juris- 
diction (Rept.  No.  1188):  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Oommittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  Amendment: 

S.  Res.  207.  Resolution  to  Inv^tlgate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  pubUc  and  private  housing 
(Rept.  No.  1187);  referred  to  thfe  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.      | 

By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment ;  | 

8.  Res.  224.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fbreign  Com- 
merce to  investigate  certain  matters  \inder 
Its  Jurisdiction:  referred  to  thf  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 


by  excessive 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITtJRES      BY 
<X>MMnTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Co^untttee  on 
Finance,  reported  an  originaf  resolutim 
(S.  Res.  245),  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Ado^inistration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committed  on  Finance 
is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the  85th 
Congress,  910.000  in  addition  to  the  amount, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  spef  i&ed  in  sec- 
tion 134  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  approved  August  2. 194^ 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1188) 

Mr.  McCT.KT.T.AN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcomznittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
emment  Operations,  pursuant  to  the 
Legislatire  ReorganlTation  Act  of  1946 
and  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  (g)  (2)  (B) .  is  given  the  duty 
of  stud3rlng  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view 
of  determinlnir  Its  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency, and.  under  subsection  (O.  of 
evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government.  Its 
jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  make  it 
in  effect  a  watchdog  subcommittee  over 
the  several  hundred  separate  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  independent  ofDces 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  composed  of  2,328,000 
civilians  and  2.693,300  military  person- 
nel. The  cost  of  operating  these  various 
departments  of  the  Government  Is  ap- 
proximately $67  biUlon. 

During  the  past  year  the  subcommit- 
tee conducted  49  actual  investigations 
and  47  preliminary  inquiries.  Fourteen 
dayB  of  public  hearings  were  held  during 
which  time  70  witnesses  were  heard.  In 
addition,  there  were  15' days  of  executive 
sessions  at  which  time  45  witnesses  were 
heard. 

The  subcommittee's  investigations  and 
hearing  extended  through  the  opera- 
tions of  many  governmental  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  De- 
partment of  State.  Export-Import  Bank, 
Department  of  Labor,  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

Prt^mged  hearinfs  were  held  tn  con- 
nection with  textile  procurement  in  the 
military  service.  Evidence  introduced 
clearly  showed  bribery,  inefficiency,  and 
other  improprieties  existed  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  Government  procurement  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  military 
clothing.  Although  the  investigating 
subcommittee  is  not  a  court  of  law.  and 
does  not  seek  to  be,  the  direct  result  of 
the  information  developed  at  the  hear- 
higs  held  in  1955  was  the  conviction  of 
six  individuals  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  Government.  Th« 
sentences  which  were  imposed  on  May  15. 
1957,  are  as  follows: 

Harry  Lev,  9  months  and  a  fine  of 
$5,000;  Rasmaond  Wool,  former  Air  Rjrce 
captain  in  the  Purchasing  Section  of  the 
Armed  Service  Textile  and  Apparel  Pro- 
curement Agency,  18  mcmthi  and  a  fine 
of  $1,500;  Marvin  Rubin.  15  months  and 
a  fine  of  $1,000;  Mra^  Mella  Hort.  former 
I»-ocurement  clerk  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Textile  and  Apparel  Procurement 
Agency,  3  years'  probation  and  a  fine  of 
$1,500:  Maurloe  AdM,  2  yMrs'  probation; 
and  Joseph  Porreoa.  farmer  Chief  In- 
spector of  the  Textile  Fabrication 
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Branch,  New  York  Quartermaster  Pro- 
curement Agency  and  the  Armed  Services 
Textile  and  Apparel  Procurement  Agen- 
cy. 2  years'  probation  and  a  fine  of  $3,500. 

Hearings  also  were  held  concerning 
leaks  of  the  secret  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  decision  cf  August  2,  1956.  The 
investigation  disclosed  two  leaks  which 
had  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
tradmg  of  Northeast  Airlines  stock  on 
August  3. 1956.  Legislation,  making  it  a 
criminal  penalty  for  anyone  In  any  regu- 
latory agency  to  wilfully  disclose  infor- 
mation in  any  adjudicated  matter,  has 
been  ink-oduced  in  the  Senate.  At  the 
present  time  this  bill  is  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Investigation  revealed  that  350  M-8 
armored  cars,  purchased  by  the  United 
Auto  Parts  Co,  Inc..  from  the  United 
States  Army  at  an  average  price  of  $375 
were  subsequently  rebuilt  and  sold  to 
the  French  Government  at  an  average 
price  of  $3,675.  At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  from  the  United  States  Army, 
certain  de.na  ili  tarira  tion  provisions  as 
well  as  scrap  warranties  were  stipulated 
in  the  contract  of  sale.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  aware  of  the  apparent  violation  of 
the  contract  by  the  United  Auto  Parts. 
Inc.,  granted  an  exixurt  license  to  ibe 
French  Government  for  these  vehicles. 

The  investigation  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  situation  involving  Robert  Tripp 
Ross,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Legislative  and  Pubhc  Affairs,  re- 
sulted in  his  resignation. 

Supply  waste  and  excesses  in  the 
Northeast  Air  Command,  which  con- 
sisted of  nine  Air  Force  bases  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  was  the  subject 
of  investicatioa  by  the  subcommittee. 
Testim(xiy  revealed  that  one  Army  unit 
had  spare  parts  for  technical  equip- 
ment amounting  to  $1  million,  whereas 
it  sliould  have  had  $75,000  worth.  In 
one  instance  an  Army  warrant  officer, 
contrary  to  lUl  regulati<ms.  caused  to 
be  buried  excess  parts  valued  at  approx- 
imately $33,000.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  reported  that  the  accumu- 
lation ot  excesses  was  the  result  of  many 
improper  practices  being  carried  on  by 
Air  Force  base  supply,  as  well  as  by 
certain  xinits  in  the  field.  Corrective 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  who,  together  with  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army,  was  most  cooper- 
ative. 

Executive  hearings  were  held  con- 
ceming  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  Minera  Fernandez,  a  cor- 
poration which  owned  a  mangftn4>ff^ 
ooine  in  Paxral.  Mexico.  Testtmony 
allowed  that  the  bank  lost  $650,000  and 
GSA  lost  $90,618.78  in  their  attempts  to 
obtain  manganese  from  this  mine. 

Pubhc  hearings  were  held  In  January 
of  this  year  on  labor  racketeering  in 
connection  with  the  violation  or  nonen- 
f cHHcement  of  Government  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  tbe  labor  unfcm  flekL  The 
siibcooimittee  was  interested  in  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  existing  statutes 


affecting  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
National  Labor  RelaUom  Board,  and  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  whether 
present  rules  and  regulations  enable 
them  to  administer  the  law  efficiently. 
The  subcommittee  was  also  Interested  in 
whether  any  changes  should  be  made  to 
enable  these  agencies  to  determine  the 
adequacy,  accuracy,  and  truthfulness  of 
financial  reports  supplied  by  labor  unions 
and  labor  imion  officials.  Testimony 
revealed  that  certain  reports  an<i  finan- 
cial statements  must  be  filed  by  labor 
unions  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  this  Department  is  powerless  to 
make  any  investigation  concerning  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  material  filed. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  subcommittee  also  wanted  to 
know  if  additional  legislation  is  needed 
to  aid  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
Investigate  labor  organizations  which 
imder  the  law  are  tax  exempt.  Testi- 
mony revealed  that  this  Bureau  is  very 
much  impeded  in  securing  the  records 
of  any  labor  organization  because  of  a 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  District. 

The  subcommittee  was  well  aware  that 
many  of  the  matters  involved  in  labor 
racketeering,  which  it  had  been  investi- 
gating for  several  months,  did  not  fall 
within  Its  Jurisdiction.  However.  Its 
limited  inquiry  in  this  field  was  beheved 
to  come  within  its  jTirisdlctlon.  Several 
witnesses  testified  in  connection  with 
this  subject  matter,  four  of  whom  ob- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  this  field.  As  a  result  of  their 
testimony.  Frank  Brewster.  Einar  Mohn. 
Nugent  LaPoma.  and  Harry  Reias  were 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  Senate  on 
February  19.  1957.  In  that  they  had  re- 
fused to  answer  certain  questions.  On 
June  26. 1957,  Frank  Brewster  was  found 
guilty  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  received 
a  sentence  of  1  year  and  a  fine  of  $1,000. 
Similarly.  Nugent  LaPoma  was  found 
guilty  on  July  31.  1957.  receiving  a  sus- 
pended sentence  of  1  month  and  a  fine 
of  $1,000.  These  cases  have  been  ap- 
pealed and  by  agreement  Einar  Mohn 
and  Harry  Reiss  will  not  be  tried  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  appeal 

In  many  cases  deficiencies,  resulting 
from  waste  and  inefficiency,  were  ad- 
ministrative in  nature  and  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  executive  branch 
involved  for  corrective  action.  This  was 
particularly  true  In  cases  involving 
intra-agency  matters  requiring  organi- 
zational or  procedural  changes  within 
a  given  agency. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  was 
conducted  with  an  appropriation  of 
$210,000.  and  approxiinately  $12,000  of 
this  amount  will  be  unexpended  and  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

On  Jamiary  30.  1957,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Fiekl  was  created 
by  the  Senate  under  my  chairmanship. 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  74,  creat- 
ing this  select  committee,  six  profes- 
sional staff  monbeis  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Sul)committee  on  Investigations 
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were  loaned  to  the  Senate  select  com- 
mittee. These  staff  members  had  been 
Investigating  labor  racketeering  for  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
select  committee,  and  It  was  felt  that 
their  experience  in  this  field  was  in- 
valuable to  the  work  that  the  select 
committee  was  to  midertake.  In  addi- 
tion, 1  clerk  from  this  subcommittee 
was  loaned  to  the  select  committee,  and 
2  clerks  worked  jointly  for  both  com- 
mittees. Thus,  approximately  $97,000 
of  the  money  appropriated  to  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations has  been  used  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field. 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  express 
its  sincere  appreciation  to  the  General 
Accoimting  OflQce  for  the  assistance 
rendered  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  I  submit 
the  annual  report  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 


Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  the  re- 
port contains  detailed  information  which 
I  believe  will  he  of  great  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  liowever.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  must  return  imme- 
diately to  my  committee,  I  fisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  report  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  n^  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ^Tie  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


II'ITEE  ON 
'NESSENTIAL 

EXECUTIVE 


N  OP 


r,EPORT  ON  DISPOS 
EXECUTIVE  PAP: 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soutri  Carolina, 


from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 


to  which 
nd  recom- 
ansmltted 


Disposition  of  Executive  Pape 
was  referred  for  examination 
mendation  a  list  of  records 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Architlst  of  the 
United  States  that  appeared  lo  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  ijursuant  to 
law. 


Personnel  and  pay  summary,  June  thro  tgh  November  1957 


Total  and  major  categories 


Total' 

Awncles  exclusive  of  I>epartiii<>nt  of  Defense 

Department  of  Defense IIIIIII 

Inside  eonttnental  United  States „ 

Outside  oontlnenul  United  Sfaites , I™"I„I~. 

Industrial  employment "IIIir~IIIIIII"I 

7oreign  national! . 


ClTlllan  p(  rsonnel  In  executive  branch 


In  Novemba 
numbered 


2,330.107 


1, 237.  518 
1.092.591 


2,133,005 
197.102 
500.206 


<  240. 910 


I  Exduslv«  Of  fbreign  nationals  sliown  In  the  last  line  of  this  summary. 


«Subjec 


Tabls  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  .. ...... 

November  1957,  and  comparison  with  June  1967,  and  pay  for  October 


eontinen^l  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  „. 
1967,  and  comparison  with  May  196  ' 


Department  or  agency 


Person  oel 


November 


XxMntive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defcnae): 

Agrtcolture 

Commerce  • 21       * 

Health.  Kdoeation,  and  WeUarenirT  

Interior ...       _  ~— — — — 

Jostice ZIIIII"" 

Labor . 

Port  OfBoe --"I-I-~riIIIlIIIIIII~IIZIIZIII II" 

Treasury.  .""""I*T*I 

EzeeutiTe  OfHoe  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget *. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers.. IIIIIIIII 

Executive  Mansion  aud  Oroonds  

National  Security  CouncU  «  II 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization "..""     

_    ,  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Oovemment  Ori^intimi 

Independent  agenciee: 

Advisory  Committer  on  Weather  Control...., 

Airways  Modernization  Board  • '    "'""—    —      ~— 

Alexander  Hamilton  Bicentennial  Commission  "~IIIIIII  " 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.. .       *         ~" 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. H  ~ 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board . . 

Civil  Service  Commission.... .-I.IIII       II 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts ~~IIIIII..IIIIIIIII 

CorrpKidor  Bataan  Memorial  Commission  11111111" 
District  of  Columbia  Auditorium  Commission. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<lit  Administration...  H""* 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  ReviewJ 

Federal  Communications  Commission  


U,!16 
51.681 
63,297 
49,702 
30,703 
5,874 
636,367 
84,276 
77,990 

398 

447 

31 

71 

61 

366 

6 

16 

26 

3 

871 

6,808 

687 

2 

662 

4)284 

4 

2 


Jane 


201 
916 

1.264 
8 

1.200 

anVlbe^™*^ '''°"  Includes  160  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration 

..'o^1l'?*S?  *?  «!<^"^«  «*  Vlnta  Islands  Corporation,  which  Is  now  being  reported 
as  an  moependent  agency. 
»  Revised. 


06,019 

62.290 

62,503 

«55.334 

30,613 

6,037 

621, 198 

•33,987 

78^376 

880 

442 
31 
72 

26 

273 

6 


9 

606 

6,010 

680 

4 

602 

4)475 

4 

I 

18 

186 

060 

1.272 

7 

1.107 


S^i^l^  J!S??S7h''2.,'?kP^  **™  torrtp  amwides  deposlt^I  Iby  foreign  govem- 
S^Thi^i  ^  ^°^^  lor  this  purpose.  The  November  figure  includes  2.979  of  these 
trost-fund J  employees  and  the  June  figure  Includes  2.779  "«J""w»  *,fi*  o»  "»• 

•  ^It^i  't "'  P«o°5e'  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  AgAicy. 

A^i)!fnitl"^  "^^  •"*''"'l*'  '\^  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  lerr^  fro^CivU  A^^^^Tdmi^.f.ill'r"  ^^n    '^'  ^^'h  Cong,  /unctions  trans- 

AdtaUnistraUon  as  compared  with  11,449  in  Jane  and  their  pay.    These  ICAflgures  iromiV..ivu  Aeronautics  Administration,  Commerce  Departi  neat.  Not.  6, 1067. 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COt 
REDUCTION     OP 
FEDERAL  EIXPEND] 
IAN  E&a>LOYMENT 
BRANCH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  summary  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  on  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  issued  during 
the  recess  of  the  Congreiss.  These  re- 
ports were  concerned  with  employment 
and  payrolls  during  the;  period  June- 
November  1957,  inclusive. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
several  years'  standing,  I  k-equest  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  ^f  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objectii)n,  the  report 
and  statement  were  orderejcl  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 


In  June 
numbered 


2,401.314 


1, 240, 310 
1.161.004 


2, 196, 603 
204.811 
663.686 


267,894 


Increase  (+), 
decrease  (— ) 


-71,207 


-2.704 
-68.413 


-63,408 

-7,700 

-84.470 


-X.Ki 


Payroll  (in  tboafands) 


n  euoatire  branch 


In  October 
was 


te5e,203 


498.284 
460,019 


26,987 


In  Miy 


was 


•963,757 


487 
476 


20  260 


to  revision. 


agencies  during 


Increase 


706 

*i6,'i60 
280 


36 


7 
36 


«0 


16 


Decrease 


Pay  (In  thonsa  ids) 


October 


1^503 
600 


6,632 
"'886 


6 

86 

102 

2 

2 


101 


18 

"84 
8 


$33,082 
24.792 
33,023 
23,214 
16,963 
2.882 

300.790 
13,948 
87,009 

238 

823 

24 

28 

39 

161 

4 


3 
02 

8,066 

814 

I 

841 

%028 

2 

2 


133 

602 

736 

4 

«ao 


May 


132,430 
23,018 
22,706 

•22,538 

16,  813 

2,882 

194,341 
13.169 
37,607 

244 

314 

23 

80 

10 

166 

3 


6 

101 

8,793 

820 

1 

356 

:^181 

2 

8 

1 

121 

630 

fl06 

8 

«M 


Increase 


236 
531 


Increase  (+). 
oecnaas  (— ) 


-84.564 


+11. 058 
-16.612 


-a;  278 


1663 
874 
317 
676 
160 


6^440 

780 


DccrcAse 


30 
.... 


1«3 


13 


30 
1 


$628 

C 


IS 

153 

.... 

1 


1958 
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Tabu  I.;— C5p«*>W«/«I  tahte  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  etmtintntal  United  States  employed  by  the  ereeutire  a^nciet  during 
November  19o7,  and  comparison  iPtfA  June  1967,  and  pay  for  October  1B67,  and  comparison  uriih  May  1557— Continued 


Peparfsnl  ar 


fatdependent  sgenetes— Contlnoed 

Federal  Drpasit  losuraaoe  Cerparatie* 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  ConcUiatigo  Btrrlw 

Federal  Power  CommiasieH . 

Federal  Trade  Commlsstoa 
Fmreirn  ClaiBfi  ffettleiiieBl 

Oenerul  Aooounttng  Oitee .^ ..... .. 

Cleneral  .•^ervleee  AdmliiWiaHwii '..... „ 

OoTemraent  Contrart  Committea 

(iDvemment  Prlnlinp  Otboe .-.„.....«™ '. 

Hoistngsitd  Home  Finaaes  Asaney :. 

Indian  Oiatau  CommiaskNi 

Interstate  Co mmeree  Commission 

Jamestown-WHIteiiwhitfg-Yorktown  Oeiphratlea  OammlssiaB 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 

National  OapKal  Hoosing  Astbority _ 

National  Capital  Ptanaing  Cnmmlsstnn 

National  OaBery  of  Art 

'  Nationa]  Labor  Relationa  Board 

National  Mediation  Board ., ..  , 

National  Science  Foondatioo . 

National  Security  Tralninc  OeiBnilaBtua  •. 

Panama  Canal 

pniimaH  BcUrenieat  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 


8t.  Lawrence  Oeaway  T^ TelB()iiies t  OorporaCloB. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commirwton 

Seleetlve  Serriee  Systrm .^ 

PmaB  BnslnesB  Admbilstration 

Bmithsonlan  Institution . 


Subviprsive  Aetlvttlea  Cantrol  Board. 

Tari*  CommkatoB „ 

Tax  Comt  of  the  Unitod  States 

Teanessea  VaHey  Aw4hori«y. 


Theadon>  Roosevelt  Centrnnial  C«nuBiasion.. 


Vnlted  Ktat<>s  InXormatiou  Agency. 

Veterans'  Admlnbtmtion .. 

Virgin  l5lands  Oorporatloa 

Weodrow  Wibon  Centennial  Celebration  Oomndsslaa  * 

Totod.  nHnding  Department  of  lyfmae 

Net  etiange,  exaudlng  Department  of  Dofcusu 

DapartmeBt  of  DefrasR 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense..... . ..... 

Departrnent  af  the  Army ..... 

DfTwrtrnMit  of  the  Nary .. 

Department  af  the  Air  fcrm  .  ,  ., 


Total.  Department  of  Defrnse 

Nat  deerease.  Department  of  Dvteiae. 

Grand  total,  Indndlng  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Indndlng  Department  of  Defease. 


Xovembec 


^188 
776 

m 

707 

781 

100 

&4£0 

27,313 

21 

^429 

11722 

16 

X217 

4 

7.740 

370 

35 

S28 

1.13B 

107 

80S 


14.275 

3^457 

SS7 

8S 

828 

•,3M 

1.380 

MO 

1«H 

83 

216 

152 

HOM 

11 

11.044 

I7&062 

614 


1.337.616 


1.626 

410.  MO 
367.088 
313, 0»4 


1.082.501 


%3a0,107 


June 


1.14S 
760 
Ml 

758 

744 

114 

6.515 

27.413 

21 

^460 

O^WS 

14 

2,188 

6 

T.OW 

254 

36 

833 

1. 151 

100 

823 

6 

14.166 

%4B1 

U» 

88 

785 

6.886 

1.161 

878 

1.083 

87 

217 

145 

16,061 

8 

11.820 

174.022 

717 

4 


1,240,310 


i,(m 

429,236 
3KV,725 
340.340 


1,161,004 


3;«n,3i4 


Tnmasi) 


16 


mr 


43 

1«' 


7 

i.'oM 


Decease 


0 
U 
13. 
14 

•5 
100 

Is' 

171 


1 

4 
S8 

3 
SO 

ft 


22 
6 


4 
3 

'to 

'776 

'iffl 
4 


n,8S8 
3;7»4 


30.682 


65 

K,30e 
32.637 
37, 8U 


68,413 


68.413 


n.SiS  I         8B1065 
n.307 

I 


Pb7  (!n  thomaDds) 


October 


104 
860 
»1 
«7 
*f8 

as 
xnm 

10.971 

11 

1. 006 

8^688 

13 

1.IW 

3 

6.»7 

114 

31 

in 

71t 


S,6«S 


33 

473 

1.6M 

704 

863 

m 

34 

183 

97 

tMD 

4 

8.498 

63,401 

79 


498,284 


l,(f78 
167,074 
160^070 
132,607 


400,^9 


680;  308 


May 


8610 
374 
Stt 
410 
448 
66 
Z634 

ia4i4 

II 

a.  in 

8.140 

11 

1.174 

8 

4.136 

Ul 

30 

116 

670 

83 

183 

2 

8,000 

1.MK 

378 

27 

466 

Lsro 

618 

316 

300 

36 

131 

OS 

7,<SS 

4 

3.555 

62,320 

148 

4 


487.336 


1.094 
170,588 
168, 4M 
136,408 


476,581 


6C^7S7 


Incraaaa       Decreaaa 


12,548 
11.058 


1.490 


16 
8^464 

8^421 
3,711 


16,613 

UM8  I 


1^613 


17.103 


»  Indiides  fi  employees  of  the  Federal  Facflltlee  Corporation. 

*  Agency  aboiisbed  by  letter  from  the  Prxsldent  dated  Mar.  25, 1957. 


*  Agency  abaUsbed  Jane  SO,  1967,  piarsuanl  to  Public  Law  706,  SM  Ga^. 


Table  II. — Federal  personnel  inside  continental  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  November  1957 ^  and  comparison 

vnth  June  1957 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense): 

ApieuMvrs -. . 

Commerce  ' 

Heahh,  Ednoatini,  and  ^ 

Interior 

Justica 

Labor 

Poet  Office. 

SUte« 

TreMory 


Executive  Ollioe  of  ttie  PreddsDt: 

White  House  Office 

Bnreaa  of  the  Bndget 

Council  of  BooBonrie  Adviaeia 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orotoids... .. 

Nati'mal  Hecnrity  Couiica  »... 

Office  of  IMense  Mobilit-.tion 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Oot- 

emment  Organisation. 

Independent  aeenctet«: 

Advloory  Committee  on  Weather  ControL 

Airways  Modernization  Board* - 

Aleiandn'  HamBton  Bicentennial  Com- 

mission 

American  RfittleAvonQmentsOommtssiOB. 

Atomic  Knorgy  Commission 

Board  of  Govemom  of  ttie  Federal  Keaenre 

System 

*  November  flgnre  inclodea  160  seamen  on  the  roOs  of  the  Maritime  Admini8tra> 
ticm. 

«  November  flgnre  Includes  1  'h",  employees  of  the  Litematioiial  CoaptnMaa  Ad- 
Oiln'sfat  on  a.<s  compared  with  1.733  in  June. 
'  Exclusive  of  personnel  of  ttie  Central  Inteliigenoe  Agency. 


Wo  TWO- 

ber 

June 

IB- 
erease 

De- 
crease 

Department  or  agency 

Novem- 
ber 

Jhm 

In- 
crease 

Da- 
crease 

•4.  in 
47.476 
61,490 
46,492 
80^166 

6,737 
633,826 

^526 
76^080 

308 
447 

31 

n 

61 
265 

6 

16 
36 

8 

3t 

6^781 

867 

•1606 
47.976 
50,740 
51,  514 
80. 066 
6.824 

51^  no 

8,803 
77,866 

880 
443 

31 

73 

26 

378 

6 

9 

7»' 

oo' 

"u,'iw 

• 

8 

10,  sn 

£00 
■"6.'622 
'87 

66 

877  f 

lad^ieiident  aceneiea— Continued 

Boston  Nationul  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion  

3 

666 

4.367 

4 

3 

4 

4,450 

4 
1 

18 

185 

040 

1.272 

7 

1,173 

1.146 

750 

333 

758 

744 

114 

^441 

37,313 

3t 

6,460 

0,725 

14 

^188 

.. 
I 

4 
86 

36 



% 

Civ*  Aeronautics  Board...       ... . 

PivO  Sprri<w  Pomml.wlon  .„, 

lOB 

Commusion  of  Fine  Arts 

District  of  C<Janjhla  Auditorium  Com- 
misRion 

18 

Export-Imiwrt  Bonk  of  Wsatitngtan. _. 

Farm  Credit  Admlnistmtion 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administnition 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Satty  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  Commtuiications  Commi»iTn 

Federal  Deposit  Insunnoe  Corpoiation 

Federal  Honie  Loon  Bank  Board 

301 

006 

1.3M 

8 

1.176 

1,181 

37« 

838 

707 

731 

100 

4376 

27,252 

31 

C43I 

0^646 

16 

^217 

34 

8 

7 

36 

1 

1 
8 

6 

iio 

3 



Fedsral  MediaUaa  and  Oanciliatian  Serv- 
ice.  

Federal  Power  Ooasmtaatei.... ........    . 

• 

Federal  Trade  CemmissieB 

IS 

Foreign  Claims  Settiemrat  Commisskm... 
rii>n4rvl  Acoo^inting ''t'Ooe. .           ... 

14 
00 

t 

30 

6^801 

660 

nflv»rnnw>nt  rinBtrart  rnmmittjvi      . 

61 

Government  Printing  Office. .._..... 

Hooaiag  and  Home  Finance  Ageney 

3 

SO 

85 
170 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

*  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  L«w  133.  86tb  Cong.    Ftiaetlons  tra 
frrrod  trom  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  Commerce  Dopartioeat.  Nov.  JL 
1967. 

•  Indtides  6  employees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporatioo. 


31 
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Table  II. — Federal  personnel  in$ide  continental  United  StaUt  employed  by  the 


with  June  1957 — Continied 


SENATE  Jknuary  23 

txecutive  agencies  during  November  1967,  i  nd  comparison 


DefMrtment  or  acencT 


Independent  agencies— Contlnoed 

Jamestown-WUIiamsburg-Yorktown  Cde- 

bration  Commission 

National  Advisory  Committee  tot  Aero- 
nautics  

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Conunissioo 

National  Oallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Boud 

National  Mediation  Board ..„„..... 

National  Science  Foundation 

National  Sectirity  Training  Comml«lon  *. 

Panama  Canal. . ..... 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

8c«arities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Adintnistratlon ^ 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commiasion  

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority . „.. 


Nomo- 
ber 


7,740 

370 

36 

320 

1.111 
107 
303 


423 

2,467 

337 

32 

828 

8,110 

1,253 

838 

1,003 

33 

21.5 

1S2 

14,910 


Jane 


7,003 

254 

36 

333 

1,132 

100 

323 

6 

404 

a;43i 

369 

3S 

785 

6,662 

1,149 

877 

1,032 

37 

217 

146 

15,651 


In- 


16 


19 
26 


43 


104 


De- 


352 
.... 

4 

31 

3 

ao 

6 


23 
« 

'652 


39 

4 
3 


741 


]  Apartment  or  agency 


Independen 
Tbeodoi  B 
missicvi 
United 
Veteran 
WooUro  r 
Comn  isslon  ' 


agencies — Continued 

Roosevelt    Centennial    Com- 
itates Information  Agency 

■  Administration 

Wilson  Centennial  Celebration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  ol 


DeliQse 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Departr  lent  of  the  Army 

Departn  ent  of  the  Navy 

Departn  ent  of  the  Air  Foroe 


Total, 
Net 


Denartment  of  Defense... 

,  Department  of  Defense 


di  crease. 


Grand 

1) 
Net  (iicreaae,  including  Department  of 


total,  including  Department  of 
Defehse 


Def4iise 


*  Agency  aboli^ed  by  letter  fi-om  tbe  President  dated  Mar.  25, 1957. 


Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outside  continental  United  States  employed  by  th^executive 

with  June  1957 


Ag«icy|ri>olisbed  Jane  30, 1057,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  705, 
agencies  during  November  1957, 


Department  or  agency 


Execntlve  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense) : 

Agriculture .. 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare I... 

Interior 

Justice.. „ ....,......._.„.„. 

Labor 

Poet  Office „ 

State' „ 

Treasury \ 

Independent  airencles: 

American  Battle  Monimients  Commis- 
sion  ,.. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Farm  Credit  Administration ..I. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

General  Accounting  Office 

Oonrral  Services  Administration . 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Panama  Canal 


Novem- 

June 

In- 

De- 

ber 

crease 

crease 

1,364 

1,354 

10 

4,205 

4,314 

109 

1,807 

1.852 

45 

3,210 

>3,820 

610 

638 

544 

S 

137 

113 

24 

2,541 

2,479 

62 

25,750 

»  25.  395 

355 

1,001 

1,010 

0 

650 

686 

36 

27 
4 

10 

4 

16 

8 

17 

.. 

10 

10 
25 

24 

1 

2 

2 
74 

75 

1 

60 

99 

S9 

176 

168 

8 

17 

19 

2 

13,862 

13,764 

88 

Independent 
Selective 
Small  Bi*:inoss 


Total, 
Net 


Defense 


Grand 
D 

Net  dotrease, 


Defei  ise 


Dele,  ise 


«  Adjusted  to  exclude  the  Virgin  Islands  CorporaUon  which  is  now  being  reported  plovees  wh 

as  an  independent  agency.  J^ust  fund 

'November  figure  includes  10,288  employees  of  the  International  Coop<Tatlon  employees 

Administration  as  compared  with  9,716  in  June.    These  ICA  figures  Include  em-  » Revised 


Table  IV.— Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  .. 

during  November  1967,  and  comparison 


Department  or  agency 


Sxecntlve  dei>artments  (except  Department 
of  Defense)  ° 

Agriculture. .  .,. . 

Conuneroe....... 

Interior , . IJI'_, 

Treasury "' 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Communications  Commiasion 

General  Services  Administration '... 

Oovrmment  Printing  Office 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics  

Panama  Canal. ....... _..„....... 

Tennessee . „  ._^" 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation I "[ 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 
Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

l">ft/ftn^ 


Novem- 
ber 


S,141 
2,471 
6,906 
6^590 

148 

14 

1,105 

6,426 

7,740 

7,210 

12;  124 

614 


63,407 


Jane 


2,448 

«7,281 

6,680 

166 

14 

1,122 

^460 

7,092 

7.152 

13;  805 

717 


6i871 


In- 
crease 


16 
33 


67 


107 

1,374 


De- 
crease 


375 


18 


17 
36 

252 

"681 
103 


1,481 


I  epartment  or  agency 


a  gendes— C  on  tin  aed 

Service  System . 

fulness  Administraticm 

Smitlisoifan  Institution 

United  S  at<>s  Information  Agency. 

Veterans  Administration 

Virgin  Ij^ds  Corporation..... 


(  xcludlng  Department  of  Defense, 
excluding  X>epartment  of 


da  Tease, 


Department  bf  Defense: 

Office  of  1  he  Secretary  of  Defense 

Departn]  ;nt  of  the  Army.. 

Departra  tnt  of  the  Navy 

Departn  snt  of  the  Air  Force 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


total,  Induding  Department  ot 
,  indudiiig  Department  of 


Novem- 
ber 


186 

16 

2 

8,371 

1,342 

614 


05,708 


4S 
60,023 

31,786 
38,550 


131.304 


107,102 


Jane 


104 

13 

1 

«;044 

1,313 

717 


6flk877 


44 
(0,805 
33,6l2« 

42,75« 


137,034 


304,811 


ad  Coos. 

<9%d  comparison 


In. 


663 


De- 

ciease 


673 

"i« 


1.641 


1,079 


1,581 

840 

4,300 


1         6^631 
6,630 


M3 


8^273 


7,700 


are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  forelen  eovemments  in  a 

r  this  purpose.    The  November  figure  includes  2,970  4f  these  trust-fund 

^d  the  June  figure  includes  2,770. 


c(  ntinenial  United  States  employed  by  the 
-'  with  June  1967 


ext  cutive  agencies 


1  epartment  or  agency 


Deportment  of  Defense: 
Department  of  the  Army: 


continental  United  States... 

le  continental  United  Stales., 
int  of  the  Navy: 

continental  United  Stat«i... 

le  continental  United  States.. 

at  of  the  Air  Force: 

continental  United  States... 
Ide  continental  United  States 


Total, 
Netd 


epartment  of  Defense 

Department  of  DioTense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  dttorease,  includ^  DepartinraTt  of 
Defa ise..... .-.  .., 


'Adjnrted  to  exclude  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  which  is  now  l>einK  reported 
as  an  independent  agency. 


»  Subject^ 
•BeviHd 


»  revision. 


Novem- 
ber 


•135,025 
'  10;  576 

301206 
5^332 

154,070 
6^603 


615^700 


MG;206 


June 


'178;  340 
•23,403 

211;  447 
6^680 

16Sv288 
6^688 


608^814 


653;  686 


In- 
crease 


De- 


4S.S24 

13,887 

ii;24i 

448 

10;  309 
806 


83,105 


83,105 


107 


84^586 


H4n 


1958 
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Tablb  v.— Jw-W  naiionals  working  under  United  SUOes  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  serviem 

"mZ^jfif^  /^!2!Ji  fr**"**^  ^'«^"  %  ^""'^  ^.^  ""^  ^'^^'^  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  th9 
$ouree  of  funds  from  whtch  they  are  paid,  as  of  November  1967,  and  comparison  with  June  1967 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Nary 

AirForea 

Novonber 

Jan« 

November 

June 

Noyember 

June 

Norember 

June 

Denmark .    ..    

EngUnd . .. 

7 

1 

S.S7* 

»,918 

6.401 

90.407 

110,387 

40 
34 

519 

« 
1 

«,87S 

26.047 

6,788 

08.226 

126,646 

4,888 

118 

41 

22 

636 





„. 

... 

7 

1 

6,888 

6,730 

4,434 

13.474 

35,370 

• 
I 

France 

<  17, 180 

■61 

•T6.632 

•57. 003 

■4,630 

17,785 

lao 

82.140 

•65.404 

4.888 

tffas 

7,368 

4,a«a 

O^rmany ,, 

026 

401 

17.  M4 

966 
433 

i9,iao 

janan .............. 

15,663 

Kotw 

41,971 

Malta 

Netherlands 

09 

118 

40' 
24 



Norway 

Trinidad 

.... 

535' 

41 

at 

Total 

340,910 

367,804 

1 156^  414 

170,877 

10,880 

21,258 

6^807 

7g;2s> 

>  Subject  to  revision. 
'  Revised. 


Statksckmt  bt  Sknatoi  Btbo 

CiTllian  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  decreased 
71.207  during  the  period  June  through  No- 
vember 1967.  The  total  In  June  waa  2.401.- 
314.  In  November  there  were  2,330,107 
civilian  employees. 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  showed  a  net  decrease 
of  2.794  during  tbe  period  from  June  through 
November  1957,  decreasing  from  1.240.310  in 
June  to  1,237.616  in  November.  Civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
creased 68,413  during  the  same  period,  drop- 
ping from  1.161,004  In  June  to  1.092,691  In 
November. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  white-collar 
emplojrment  Increased  14.692  from  562,190  in 
June  to  676,882  in  Novemt>er,  and  Industrial 
employment  decreased  83.105  from  598,814  In 
June  to  615,709  in  November. 

In  May  the  Federal  civilian  payroll  was 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  911,565  million, 
and  In  October  It  was  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $11,610  million. 

These  flgvires  summarize  compilations  of 
monthly  personnel  reports  certified  by  execu- 
tive agencies  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures since  Ck>ngress  adjourned  August  30, 
-1967. 

In  addition  to  this  regularly  reported  civil- 
ian employment,  there  were  foreign  nationals 
worlting  under  United  States  military  agen- 
cies overseas,  excluded  from  usual  personnel 
reporting,  whose  services  are  provided  by 
contractual  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  they  are  paid.  These  num- 
bered 267,894  in  June  and  240,910  in  Novem- 
ber, a  decrease  of  26.984. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

ByMr.  JENMKR: 

S.  8061.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  Union  1861-66;  and 

8. 3062.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Nettie  Kom 
and  Manfred  Kom;  to  the  C<»mnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ui.  IIANSFIKU)   (by  request): 
8.3068.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Andjelka 
Kolaclo  and  her  minor  daughter,  Slavka  Ko- 
laclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


_NoTS.— The  Germans  are  paid  from  ftinds  provided  by  German  Governments. 
The  French  and  EnfcUsfa  reported  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  paid  from  funds 
api>roi.riated  for  personal  services.  AU  others  are  paid  from  funds  appropriated  for 
otber  contractual  aervioes. 


By  Mr.  PAYNK: 

8.  3064.  A  bill  to  amend  section  221  (d) 
(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Patmx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ^lATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KKTAuvxa) : 

8.3066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Merchant   Marine    Act.    1920;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MALONE: 

S.  3066.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Enmutnuel 
Xenofon  Moiln;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

S.  3067.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  dam 
and  Incidental  works  in  the  main  stream  of 
the  Colorado  River  at  Bridge  Canyon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maix)ne  when  he 
introduced   the   last   above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

8.  3068.  A  bUl  to  regulate  certain  internal 
affairs  of  labor  organizations  by  providing 
processes  and  procedures  for  insuring  demo- 
cratic control  of  such  organizations  by  the 
rank  and  file  membership  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kmowlamo  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

8.3069.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
act  of  September  23.  1960.  and  the  act  of 
Septeml>er  30,  1960,  which  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sscrrs  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl. 
Which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfikui,  Mr.  Lancox,  Mr.  Huic- 
rHXXT,  Mr.  Ivxs,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Pttktbx,  Mr.  HoixANn,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Chubch,  Mr.  Patkb,  and  Mr. 
WttXT) : 

8. 3070.  A  bill  to  continue  the  special  milk 
program  for  children  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proved nutrition  by  fostering  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  oallk  in  the  schools;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  ranarks  of  Mr.  Aikkn  when  he  in- 
troduced    the     above     bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LANOER: 

8.3071.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  John  P. 
Vournas,  Ous  S.  Voiirnas,  and  John  E.  Vour- 
nas;  and 


8  3072.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Cbarlea 
Herband;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. In  exercising  their  ratemaklng 
power  with  respect  to  the  transmission  and 
sale  of  electric  energy  subject  to  iu  juris- 
diction, from  treating  as  operating  expenses 
those  expenses  Incurred  by  electric  utilities 
in  propagandizing  against  Federal  power 
policies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

S.  3074.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  prohibit  the  allow- 
ance as  a  bxislness  deduction  of  expenses  In- 
ciirred  by  electric  power  companies  In  propa- 
gandizing against  Federal  electric  power  poli- 
cies and  rural  electric  cooperatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lakcb  when  he 
introduced  the  last  two  above-mentioned 
bills,  which  appear  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  LANOER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YoDNO) : 

S.  3075.  A  bill  to  provide  that  1958  price- 
support  levels  on  wheat  and  dairy  products 
shall  not  be  lower  than  the  levels  established 
for  1957;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  AgriciQture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Laitg^  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear 
tmder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 

8. 3076.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  of  May  29,  1884,  relating  to  research  on 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  other  animal 
diseases;  and 

S.  3077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  easements  for  rights-of- 
way  over  national  forest  Uuids  and  other 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Forest 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8. 3078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Smith 
Canning  Co.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hnx,   Mr.    Humfhret,    Mr.   Mobsk. 
Mr.   Pbozmibk,   Mr.    Thtk.   Mr.   Ja- 
vrrs,  Mr.  NKTrBxacm,  Mr.  O'Mabokxt, 
Mr.  YAKBOBOTrcH,  and  Mr.  Lokc)  : 
8.  3079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  permit  the  institution  of  actions  for  dam- 
ages for  violations  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ttie  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spakkmait  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Vtr.  POTTKB: 
8.3080.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Klmlko 
AraU;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  RUSSELIi  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstau.)    (by  request) : 
S.  3081.  A  bill   to   change  the  method  of 
eomputlng  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  Bervices,  to  provide  term  reten- 
tion contracts  for  reserve  oflacers,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rttsscll  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  vhich  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine)  : 
8.3082.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  CkKle,  with  respect  to  the  computation 
of  retired  pay,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
8.  3083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  clarify  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  in  the  case  of  loans 
made  by  national  banks  when  the  collateral 
offered  represents  liens  on  grazing  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
8.  3084.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of  price- 
support  payments  which  may  be  made  to 
producers   of   agricultural    commodities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
Introduced  the  above-mentioned  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
8.  3085.  A  bill  to  continue  the  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  certain  aliunina  and 
bauxite;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  3086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  of 
Insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder,  pro- 
Tide  full  benefits  for  women  at  age  63,  raise 
the  maximum  amount  of  annual  earnings 
with  respect  to  which  benefits  thereunder 
may  be   based,   provide   for  hospitalization 
Insurance,  eliminate  any  age  requirement  for 
eligibility  for  disability  Instirance  benefits, 
provide   Insurance    benefits   for   dependents 
of  disabled  individuals,  and  to  otherwise  re- 
vise, improve,  and  liberalize  the  Insiirance 
system  esUbUshed  by  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PxoxMiax  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER  (for  hlznself  and 
Mr.  MoBSs) : 
8.  3087.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Port  Clatsop  NaUonal  Memorial 
In  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nxnaxacxa  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
8.  3088.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  approved  JxUy 
11,  1916.  to  authorize  appropriations  for  con- 
tinuing the  construction  of  highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chavxz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Httmphbzt)  : 
8.  8089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
before  December  31,  1958,  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  other  agencies  of  that  De- 
partment and  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  represented  on  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging:  to  assist  the  several  States  in  con- 
duct! ng  similar  conferences  on  aging  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  and 


for  related  purposes:   to  the  Conx^ttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  hlmsel    and  Mr. 
Casx  of  New  Jersey) : 
8.  3000.  A  bill   to  amend   part  ]  d  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967;  to  the  C  ommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  [ 

By   Mr.    MURRAY    (for    hiriself,    Mr. 
Young.  Mr.  Mansfield,  MrT  Casboll, 
Mr.  Cask  of  South  Dakota.  JMr.  Cha- 
vxz, Mr.  Chtjbch,  Mr.  HEN^hNCS,  Mr. 
HiTMPHRXT,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kexs. 
Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRz,    Mr.    Yarborcugh,    Mr.    Mon- 
soNxr,  and  Mr.  Langer)  :    T 
8.  3091.  A  bill  to  amend  section  JOl  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949;   to  the  Obmmittee 
on  Agrlcultvire  and  Forestry.  I 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murkat  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  a;  ipear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Bfr.  CHURCH : 
8.  3092.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lan<  s  located 
In  Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette  National 
Forests;  to  the  Committee  on  Int  srlor  and 
InsxUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FDLBRIGHT  (for  hi]  aself  and 
Mr.  Cafeharx)  : 
S.  3093.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
period  of  2  years  the  authority  ta  regtilate 
exports  contained  in  the  Export  Co  atrol  Act 
of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Basking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbbicht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  whidb  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 

8. 3094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  V.  Bruce 
Keene;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jui  liciary. 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 

5.3095.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Zee  Yuxig 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju^dary. 

By  Mr.  SMATHKRS :  j 

8. 3096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interiial  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amoxints  paid  by  a  teacher  for  hii  further 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Fiance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smather^  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  adpear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  | 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey; 

8.3097.  A  bill  to  require  labor  crganlza- 
tlon  reports,  to  ensiire  dlEClosvire  ex  certain 
labor  organization  Information,  io  define 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities]  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  and  tb  provide 
further  safeguards  for  workers  agunst  Im- 
proper activities  In  the  conduct  lof  labor 
organization  affairs;  I 

S.  3098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Laior  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  1 

S.  3099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Lasor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smttb    of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  a1  love  bill, 
which  appear  Tinder  a  separate  hea  ling.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request): 

8. 3100.  A  bill  to  provide  transportation  on 
Canadian  vessels  between  ports  i|i  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  between  Hyde*.  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  ilaska  or 
the  continental  United  States,  either  di- 
rectly or  via  a  foreign  port,  or  forkny  part 
of  the  transporatlon;  V 

8. 3101.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  jl  of  the 
Elkins  Act,  as  amended:  I 

S.  3102.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Safety  Appli- 
ance Acts  so  as  to  authorize  the  Ihterstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  4-wheel 
track  motor  cars  and  4-wheel  puaji  trucks 
from  any  or  all  requirements  theieof.  and 
for  other  purposes;  | 

8.3103.  A  bill  to  amend  section  $  (10)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to 
change  the  basis  for  determining  [whether 
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a  proposed  unification  or  acqul  iltlon  of  con- 
trol comes  within  the  exemption;  and 
8.3104.  A  blU  to  amend   p4rt   II  of   the 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require  the  filing 
of  brief  statements  by  certal|i  motor  car- 
riers subject  to  the  safety  ^nd  hours  of 
service  regulations  of  the  Intjerstate  Com- 


smmittee  on 

Magmxtbow 
four  above- 
under  sepa- 

blmself  and 


merce   Commission;    to   the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm 

(See     the     remarks     of 
when   he   Introduced   the 
mentioned  bills,  which  ap 
rate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (fo 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

8. 3105.  A  biU  to  enable  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  to  c«en  the  new 
Interstate  Bridge  over  the  CcHumbia  River 
between  Vancouver,  Wash.,  i^d  Portland, 
Oreg.,  constituting  a  portion  of*  the  National' 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defeiise  Highways, 
as  a  toll-free  bridge  by  provldlig  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  such  States  tdt  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  construotlon  of  such 
bridge;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brickzx)    (by  reqi^est) : 

8.3106.  A  blU  to  amend  sectibn  716  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Fas  amended 
(PubUc  Law  848,  84th  Congresi),  to  provide 
Indemnity  protection  in  respeot  of  the  nu- 
clear-powdered merchant  ship;]  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill.  Irhlch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

8. 3107.  A  biU  to  provide  fo|  the  annual 
audit  of  bridge  commissions  aqd  authorities 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  {the  appoint- 
ment of  members  thereof,  traniBfer  of  fune« 
tions,  and  for  other  purposes;  ^to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texai: 

8.3108.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  iMx>Ject  for  the  Navarro  Mills 
Reservoir,  Tex.,  in  order  to  autllortae  install- 
ment payments  with  respect  to  construction 
charges  allocated  to  water  supply;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 
S.  3109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Salgh; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  POTTER: 

8.3110.  A  bUl  to  establish  a-  Commission 
on  the  Establishment  of  a  ijnited  States 
Academy  of  Science;  to  the  a)mmlttee  on 
Armed  Services.  [ 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PotJter  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlc£  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.)  T 

By  Mr.  JENNER :  I 

8. 3111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ttie  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Academy  of  Science 
and  Technology;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  hitr^wif  and 
Mr.  Httmphbet)  : 

8.3112.  A  bill  to  provide  for  [the  appoint- 
ment of  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  for  Inter- 
national Cultiu^  Relations:  to  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I 

Mr.  HUNfPHREY  subseqiiently  said: 
Mr.  President,  today  I  am  joining  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  in  introducing 
a  new  measure  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Coordinator  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Exchange,  with  the 
rank  of  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  position  was  recommended 
in  May  1956  by  Dr.  J.  L.  ^orrill,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  I  have  long  had  a  specla  interest  In 
the  concept.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
State  Department  feels  that  It  can  sup- 
port this  bill,  which  will  be  a  companion 


to  H.  R.  10031,  introduced  last  week  by 
Representative  Fbank  Thompson,  of  New 
Jersey. 

ByMr.  BRIDOBS: 
S.  3113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofllce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Banxns  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    NEUBERGER    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Moasx,  Mr.  MtrmaAT,  Mr.  Hell, 
Mr.    Manstixlo,    and    Mr.    Spabk- 
itAN) : 
8.3114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  In  order  to  establish  the  Colum- 
bia River  Development  Corporation:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nkubsscxk  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.3116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estill  H. 
Walker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
8.8116.  A  bill  to  recognlae  certain  na- 
tional nonprofit,  nonpolitlcal  war  veterans' 
organizations,  for  purposes  of  bestowing 
upon  them  certain  benefits,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  prerogatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  ^rvices. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8.3117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  as  amended  to  provide  for 
outer  space  development  through  the  peace- 
ful application  of  atomic  energy  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andxsson  relating 
to  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  beading.) 

By   Mr.    SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  ) : 

8.3118.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Leonora 
Holmes  Mola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

8.3119.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  In  order  to  revise 
the  authority  to  grant  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships under  the  provisions  of  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MANsmu)  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  3120.  A  biU  to  exempt  the  production 
of  durum  wheat  In  the  Tulelake  area,  Mo- 
doc and  Siskiyou  Counties,  Calif.,  from  the 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions of  the  Agriciiltiiral  Adjvistment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiire  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucbkl  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.3121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  certain 
svirplxis  property  to  public  hecdth  agencies 
of  any  state  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
or  instrumentality  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoBNSTON  of  South  Carolina) : 

8.  3122.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  (b) 
of  the  Agricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  definition  of  the 
term  "commercial  com -producing  area";  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlctature  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  3123.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  ot  Jenny  Eve- 
lyn Duncan;  and 

8.  8124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o*  Tommy 
nton  Chatterton  (Tommy  Kim);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.   HILXi    (for  himself  ami  Mr. 
SPAUUCAir): 

8.  J.  Res.  140.  Jotnt  resolution  to  permit 
the  utUlzatlcm  ot  existing  structures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways;  to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Public 
WM-ks. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  OliCAHONEY: 

8.  J.  Res.  141.  Jdnt  rescdutlon  )m>poslng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  determlnaticm 
of  the  inability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  ofllce;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CMabonkt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  api>ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  FxxAa) 

8.  J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  |»-oclalm  October  11,  1968,  General 
Pulaski's  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Briga- 
dier General  Pulaski;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he   introduced    the    above   Joint  rescdution, 
which  appear  under  a  sep>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

8.  J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  determination 
of  the  ability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office:  and 

8.  J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  ofllce  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bridges  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolutions,  which 
appear  under  sepuirate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

B.  J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Federal  and  State  Jiiris- 
dictlon;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TRmuoifs  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

Mr.  REVERCOMB  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  246),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
and  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable 
Matthew  M.  Neely,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  on  vouchers  to  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  ALASKAN  SALMON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  247),  n^ch  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

Whereas  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska  are  vital  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  Ter- 
ritory; and 


Whereas  the  salmon  fisheries  constitute 
a  valuable  natural  resource  that  provides 
millions  of  pounds  of  food  and  employment 
for  thousands  of  persons  annually;  and 

Whereas  the  1947  Red  Salmon  pack  was 
1360,000  cases  valued  at  •43,300,000;  and 

Whereas  the  average  Red  Salmon  pack  for 
the  past  10  years  has  been  only  677,000  eases; 
and 

Whereas  the  wholesale  value  of  the  1967 
Red  Salmon  pack  was  only  $31,684,000;  and 

Whereas  in  1951  Japan  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States  whereby 
Japan  agreed  to  abstain  from  ttiktng  salmon 
spawned  in  Alaskan  waters;  and 

Whereas  in  1954,  with  the  treaty  in  full 
effect  Japan  initiated  high  seas  w»><<ng  on 
a  substantial  scale;  and 

Whereas  Japan  has  Increased  and  expanded 
Its  high  seas  fishing  program  during  the 
years  1Q55,    1956,  and   1957;    and 

Whereas  studies  indicate  that  unless  emer- 
gency action  is  taken  the  Red  Salmon  cycle 
will  be  impaired  and  weakened  to  a  point 
from  which  full  recovery  may  never  be  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  under  the  circumstances  the 
United  States  Is  faced  with  closing  certain 
fisheries  entirely  to  oxir  fishermen  thereby 
creating  severe  economic  dislocation,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  allowing  them  to  fish  7  days 
a  week  to  meet  the  Japanese  competition: 
and 

Whereas  to  do  either  of  the  foregoing 
wovild  end  in  serious  economic  dislocation 
and  possible  destruction  of  the  fisheries; 
and 

Whereas  the  taking  of  Alaskan  salmon  by 
Japanese  fishermen  must  be  stopped  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ii€soIt>ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 
gether with  other  appropriate  oAciala  of 
our  Government  immediately  initiate  nego- 
tiations with  the  approjHlate  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  for 
the  p\irpoee  of: 

(a)  Effectuating  the  purposes  of  the 
treaty  entered  Into  by  the  United  States. 
Canada  and  Japan  in  1951,  and 

(b)  Establishing  a  zone  in  vdilch  there 
shall  be  a  cessation  of  all  «»>^<wg  in  waters 
on  the  high  seas  where  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  salmon  of  North  American  origin 
are  found. 


INVESTIQATION  OF  RELATION- 
SHIPS OF  RIVER  AND  RELATED 
WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 30.  1957,  a  committee  print  was 
issued  which  included  a  memorandum  on 
relationships  of  river  and  related 
water  resource  development  programs 
of  the  United  States.  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China.  Copies  of  the  print  were 
circulated  to  the  m/Mnbers  of  the  com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Public  Works,  as  well  as  to  news- 
papers and  others. 

The  subject  is  undoubtedly  apixroprl- 
ate  for  inquiry  by  the  Senate  in  order 
that  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  related 
thereto  may  be  made  public 

To  achieve  this  result,  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion that  directs  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woiics  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  committee 
print  and  report  their  findings  to  the 
Senate.  Appropriate  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  resolution  by  the  two  ecm- 
mlttees  before  findings  are  reported  to 
the  Senate. 
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The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllknoebI  Informs  me 
that  be  is  preparing  a  statement  on  re- 
source developments  in  Soviet  Russia 
based  on  his  personal  observations  on  a 
recent  trip  through  that  country.  Sen- 
ator Ellendes's  observations,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  illuminating  and  of  great  value  in 
supplementing  the  data  presented  in  the 
conunittee  print.  I  trust  the  Senator's 
statement  will  be  available  to  the  joint 
hearings  contonplated  in  considering 
the  resolution. 

Coeponsoring  the  resolution  with  me 
are  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  IMr.  Chavez],  the  chairman 
of  the  Flood  Control  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee [Mr.  Kerb],  the  chairman  of 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  [Mr.  Anderson],  and 
the  chairman  of  our  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee [Mr.  O'MahoneyI. 

Copies  of  the  committee  print  are 
available  at  the  office  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  jointly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  referred,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248).  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  MusRAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Kkrr,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  CMahoney)  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works,  jointly, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  In  committee  print  dated  Decem- 
ber 30.  1957,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  transmitted 
a  summary  of  available  information  on  the 
relationships  of  river  and  related  water 
resource  development  programs  of  United 
States.  Soviet  Riissia  and  Bed  China,  which 
was  subsequently  officially  laid  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  said  information  indicates  com- 
parative conditions  and  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  In  river  control,  irrigation,  hydro- 
electric power  development  and  associated 
water  resource  conservation  and  use  that  re- 
quire a  complete  revelation  of  facts  and 
circiunstances  that  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  a  full  disclosure  of  comparative 
conditions  and  programs  In  water  resoxn-ce 
development  programs  In  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  mentioned  is  vital  to 
the  futxire  economic  stability  and  survival  of 
this  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
hold  Joint  hearings  on  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  the  relation- 
ships of  river  and  related  water  resom-ce 
development  programs  and  other  pertinent 
mr.tters  and  report  their  findings  to  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  current  session. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  URBAN 
RENEWAL  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  221  of  the  National 


Housing  Act  In  order  to  relieve!  some  of 
the  critical  problems  involved  in  relo- 
cating families  from  lurban  renewal 
projects. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thd  bill  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3064)  to  amenq  section 
221  (d)  (2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Payne,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  j 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  Presldeni  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  ai  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  whicli  I  have 
prepared  in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlntefl  m  the 
Record,  as  follows:  F 

Section  221  currently  provide^  Uberal 
mortgage  Insurance  for  construction  of  co- 
operative projects  of  10  or  more  ^nits  and 
for  purchasers  of  single  family  dwellings 
who  have  been  forced  to  move  jby  slum 
clearance  activity.  My  blU  woum  extend 
these  provisions  of  section  221  ti  Include 
2-,  3-.  and  4-family  structures.  It  woiild 
require  that  the  owner  be  an  occlupant  of 
one  of  the  family  iinits;  the  remain|lng  units 
to  be  allotted  to  similarly  dislocated  families 
on  a  basis  of  priorities  determined  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Commissioner.  Any  hous- 
ing constructed  under  this  axaenciment 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  noanal  FHA 
standards  as  well  as  to  conformTwith  all 
State  and  local  regulations  relating  )to  public 
health  or  safety  and  all  zoning  regulations. 
PoUowing  the  pattern  set  in  other  sections 
of  the  Housing  Act,  my  amendmeiit  estab- 
lishes maximum  mortgage  amounts  and  a 
schedule  of  mlnimtun  downpaymenls.  These 
are  shown  In  the  table  at  the  enf  of  this 
statement. 

This  bill  has  been  developed  in  response  to 
a  definite  need  on  the  part  of  localities 
Involved  with  urban  renewal  projects.  The 
limitations  of  the  present  wording  of  sec- 
tion 221  were  first  brought  to  mylttention 
last  spring  by  the  slum  clearance  4nd  rede- 
velopment director  of  Portland,  Malte,  where 
the  city's  first  urban  renewal  prdject  will 
soon  be  completed.  Further  stu^  of  the 
problem  was  made  last  month  when  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  Housing 
Subcommittee  held  2  days  of  hesrlngs  in 
PcM'tland.  The  real  value  of  existing  multi- 
family  dwelUngs  for  relocation  purfoees  was 
vividly  portrayed  in  Portland  w  lere  the 
housing  vacancy  rate  is  weU  belovi  the  na- 
tional average.  Landlords  forced  to  move  by 
the  urban  renewal  project  wanted  t )  acquire 
relatively  small  multifamily  houses  so  as  to 
make  them  available  to  their  former  tenants 
and  the  tenants,  in  many  cases,  preferred  to 
continue  in  this  rental  type  housing  rather 
than  purchase  a  home  of  their  owfa.  Port- 
land Is  not  alone  In  this  respect',  as  such 
situations  are  especially  prevalent  in  the 
medium  and  smaller  sized  cities  Where  the 
relatively  low  number  of  families  to  be  relo- 
cated frequently  makes  large  houslttg  devel- 
opments uneconomical.  j 

Last  year  the  Senate  approved  I  similar 
amendment  which  I  proposed,  bijt  it  was 
eliminated  in  the  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  housing  bUl.  Feeling  t)iat  this 
change  in  the  existing  law  wou  d  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  nearly  all  <  Ltles  xm- 
dertaking  urban  renewal  projects  I  hope 
that  early  Senate  action  can  be  iaken  on 
this  bill  this  year. 
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Uartguge    maximums    and    dCvmpaymenta 
under  Payne  am^ndrnent 
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Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  a  fifth 
dam  on  the  lower  Colorado  JRlver  rival- 
ing Hoover  E>am  in  size  is  proposed  in  a 
bill  which  I  now  introduce.    1 

The  proposed  site  of  th*  new  dam 
would  be  in  the  main  stream;  of  the  river 
at  Bridge  Canyon  just  above ILake  Mead. 
I  have  introduced  the  measure  twice  be- 
fore, but  it  was  proper  tp  delay  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  bill  until 
construction  began  on  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
which  is  located  above  Bridge  Canyon, 

Glen  Canyon  Dam,  which  is  now  under 
construction,  has  a  storage  i capacity  of 
about  26  million  acre-feet  of  water;  but 
being  a  low.  regulatory  dam,  (It  is  unsuit- 
able for  large  iKtwer  production.  The 
proposed  Bridge  Canyon  pam  would 
store  only  3.7  million  acre-f^t.  but  it  is 
a  high  dam.  and  with  the  combined  stor- 
age capacities  of  both  dams  amounting 
to  almost  30  million  acre-fee^,  the  power 
output  at  Bridge  Canyon  would  be  ap- 
proximately 750.000  kilowatt^,  almost  as 
much  as  at  Hoover  Dam.        T 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  dam 
would  be  740  feet  high  and^  1.850  feet 
wide  at  its  crest.  Construction  of  the 
dam  would  make  it  possibly  to  reduce 
storage  space  reserved  in  Lake  Mead  for 
flood  control,  which  would  Increase  the 
average  available  power  hid  for  the 
Hoover  plant.  The  constru4tion  of  the 
project  would  advance  the  interest  of  all 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  and 
Nevada  could  easily  utilize  o|ie-third,  or 
her  fair  share  of  the  powei*  It  would 
require  5  years  to  construct  Ithe  project 
following  the  passage  of  the  fill. 

The  construction  of  the  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dam  would  extend  industrial  devel- 
opment in  the  lower  basi^  States  in 
accordance  with  a  long-range  plan  en- 
visioned when  I  was  State  engineer  in 
1927-35.  The  first  dam,  Hoover  Dam, 
formerly  Boulder  Dam,  was  parted  dur- 
ing the  Coolidge  administration  and  was 
built  under  the  Boulder  Dim  Project 
Act.  Since  then,  two  other  dams,  Par- 
ker and  Davis,  have  been  built  on  the 
Colorado  River.  All  of  thejse  projects 
produce  commercial  power  ias  well  as 
contributing  to  the  highest  beneficial 
use  of  the  lower  basin  water  supply. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  proposed  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  will  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est over  a  definite  amortization  period 
under  the  precedent  set  byHoover  Dam 
in  1928.  ! 

When  Bridge  and  Glen  Canyon  Dams 
are  both  built,  the  power  produced  in 
the  lower  basin  States,  if  properly  inte- 
grated with  Hoover.  Davis,  and  Parker 
Dams,  will  be  mostly  firm  ptwer. 
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In  the  meantime  we  are  fighting  to 
get  our  share  of  the  water  on  the  tower 
Colorado — 900.000  acre-feet — for  south- 
em  Nevada  for  which  I  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  in  1927  to  1935  as  State  engineer 
and  Colorado  River  ComminloQer  for 
my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  a2(k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  history  of  the  Bridge  Can- 
yon Dam  and  incidental  works,  as  it 
relates  to  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced over  the  years,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoro. 
as  follows: 

Bbzoob  Camtom  Daic  amd  luciagiiTai.  Wouu: 
Cost  Bstimati  or  Coimtbuctuui  st  Bouuv 
or  RzciAMATioii — ^Ijrmos 


8.  2349  WM  intiodue«4  on  JUne  It.  18«0v 
by  Senators  ^StiFaaajan  and  HAToni,  T9tft 
Congress.  No  record  In  Interior  of  an  esti- 
mate of  construction  costs  being  submlttad 
to  Oongrew. 


8.  1175,  Introduced  by  Senators  McPABXjiifD 
and  Hatbrt  on  Aprtl  28.  IM7.    Cost  estimate: 
$317,471,000.  bMed  on  Aprtl  If4e  prices. 
BIST  cocrcasaM 

8.  75.  Introduced  by  Senaten  ItcFMOjun 
and  Hatdhm  oa  Janoary  S.  1M9.  Cost  esti- 
mate: $366.81S.oe».  bMed  on  July  1947  prtoa& 


S.  75,  Introduced  by  Senator  McPAKLAirD 
on  January  8,  1961  and  this  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  5,  IWl.  bat  did  not  pass 
House.  Cost  estlaaat*:  #«ia,am,00O, 
Janaaiy  MOl 
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&  1438.  introducMl  by  Senator  IfAUMw 
March  23.  1063.  Ko  cost  estimates  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congrssa.  but  tear  sbeeu.  when  you 
introduced  bUl.  used  the  t~riit  agvras  as 
above.  MUJ'33,000.  but  you  excluded  tk* 
transmission  costs  of  $87,950,000. 

8.  408,  Introduced  by  Senator  IfAtojnt  on 
January  14.  JOTS.  Cost  estimate:  $444,400.- 
000,  bmaed  an  ttS4  prices. 


Bin  to  xineti'tl  Biidge  Canyon  Z>Bm  In- 
troduced to<iay.  Burettti  of  ItecIsnuiClon  es- 
ttmates  the  cost  of  eonstmrMon  to  be  HM.- 
500,000.  based  on  October  1967  prices. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Presidesi.  I  adc 
that  the  bill  iftaeK  beprintect  at-this  point 
in  tlie  RacoBB  as  a  part  of  aiy  reaiacks. 

The  VICE  PRE8ZDBNT.  The  bil  wS 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and  without  ottjectfon.  the  bin  wffl  be 
printed. 

The  bin  (8. 3067)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  nftrintmmarr  of 
a  dam  and  ii^Uaitel  works  in  the  ymaim. 
stream  of  the  CMoracIo  Rtver  at  BtMk« 
Canyon,  introdoced  fey  Bfr.  Malors,  was 
received,  retcd  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  aT>4  insu- 
lar AfiTairs.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  ia 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  emaetmd,  eSr.,  Itait  Mr  tks  jmrpom  of 
contraUhiC  •eoila,  Ifwilna  — wfcsUiw, 
Kgvlattsg  Qi»  mam  ai 
•nd  for  tbs  gsnwMoa,   um;   and  sale  at 
•lectrtcl  SMTgy  m  a  ibms  st 
project 
and 
Secretaiy    mi  tke 


ferred  to  as  Che  flocretary,  subject  to  tbe 
terms  of  the  CotonktoBtver  compnet.  Is  kei*- 
by  authorized  to  ooostrvet.  spetnte.  mm0 
maintain  (1)  s  dan  aaA  IneMeatol  works  In 
tte  mate  stream  oC  ttao  Colerado  Btw  at 
Bridgs  Canyon,  which  dam  ahall  be  ooiv- 
structed  to  an  elevation  of  not  mors  than 
1.877  feet  above  sea  level;  (3)  complete 
plants  (other  than  steam  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electrical  energy),  transmlsston 
Baas,  and  Incidental  structures  svltskls  for 
the  tullost  eponomtft  devslopoMBt  of  etae- 
trtcal  aamtgy  cesisratsd  from  water  at  ttaa 
works  construetsd  bsrsunder  for  use  in  the 
operation  thereof  and  for  aaie  In  accordance 
with  Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of  J\ina 
17,  1903,  39  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  sapplementary  thereto) ;  and  (3) 
such  appiirtcnant  4HUns  and  Incidental  works 
ncoeassry  for  desOting  as  may  bs  accessary 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Soeratary  for  the  suc- 
cessful opsratlon  ot  ttks  uoSartaklag  bersln 
authorised. 

Ssc.2.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  acquire,  by  purchase,  exchange,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise,  all  lands,  rights-of- 
wny,  and  other  property  necessary  for  said 
ptu-poses:  Provided.  That,  anything  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  Secretary  shaU  not  have  the  authority  to 
oondwna  aaabUBhed  water  rights  or  the  water 
to  the  use  of  which  such  riglits  ars  as- 
tabllshed. 

8ac.  3.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
stiuctlou  of  the  said  works  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  dstennlne  (a)  the  parts  of  said  esti- 
mated cost  that  can  be  properly  aOocated 
to  flood  control,  aavlgatiaKi.  fish  and  wikilife 
conservation,  respectively,  and  any  other 
purposes  served  by  the  project  which  maj 
hereafter  be  made  nonreimbursable  by  law. 
the  sums  so  allocated,  together  with  the  ex- 
penses of  operation  and  maintenance  at- 
tributed by  him  to  such  purposes,  to  be 
nonreimbursable,  and  (h)  th»  part  of  the 
estinuited  cost  which  ean  properly  be  sDo- 
cated  to  power  and  probably  be  reiixmed  to 
the  UxUXed  States  la  net  power  rewnues: 
Provided,  That  the  repayment  period  for 
costs  so  allocated  shall  be  such  reasonable 
period  of  years  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  tn  no  event  to  exceed  76 
years. 

8ac.  4  In  the  production,  sale,  exchange, 
and  dlste'lbutloB  ot  electric  energy  geaoated 
by  the  works  herein  authorized,  the  Oecrc- 
tary  shall  be  governed  by  the  provistons  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  and  revenues 
derived  from  the  sale  of  such  energ^y  shaD  be 
credited  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  ot  liay  9,  1938  (59  Stat.  291). 

Sec.  5.  The  works  provided  for  by  the  firs* 
seetfon  sT  tbtm  act  shaU  be  used  first,  for 
■issK  vcguBstton.  leapsewessent  of  navlgatioak 
and  flood  ccntrol.  aad  seeoad.  for  posrsK. 
The  tUie  to  all  works  herein  anthorlscd 
Shan  be  tn  the  ITnited  States  and  the  United 
States  shaU  until  otherwise  provided  by  lav 
eontrcrt,  manage,  and  opeiate  the  same. 

Ssc.  6.  Nothing  herein  shaU  be  tjuusUued 
or  aflbcttng  any  of  tKe  prevl- 
tha  treaty  ksfaau  «be  imttcd  Statss 
td  America  and  tiM  united  Mealcan  Btatos 
signed  at  Washington.  D.  C,  Fataraary  9% 
1944,  relating  to  the  utilization  of  the  wa> 
ters  of  the  Colorado  River  and  other  rivers 
as  anMn^tev  ana  sftpptemcnted  by  the  pro— 
toool  *tsd  ITnuiBiTiii  M^  MM.  and  the  un- 
darrtaadteg  rscMed  Hi 
of  April  M^  19«Bk  sdi 


.  7.  TMs  aa$  ahaB  be  dMOMd  •  sopplB- 
■asnt  to  tka  acdasaattoa  law.  wMch  said 
r^o'^jif  ^t''^  law  shall 

Won,   opssstlnn,    , 

works  herein  authnrtsed  except  as  otbacwlse 
herein,  pcovldbd. 
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8.  There  are  hereby  authorlSBd  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  ths 
'&«asury  not  otherwise  spproprlated.  such^ 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  aary  out  ths 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  In  aid  of  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
authoclaed  by  this  act.  there  Is  herel>y 
granted  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
provlatons  ot  thU  sect.ton,  (1)  aU  ths  rl^t, 
tltls.  and  Interest  of  the  irmiftpt  in  and  to 
such  tribal  and  allotted  lands.  Including 
sites  of  sgexMT  and  school  buildings  and  re- 
lated structures,  ss  may  be  designated  from. 
tune  to  time  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  operation,  ot 
malntenanoe  of  said  works  and  any  facili- 
ties Inrldentol  thereto,  or  for  the  relocation 
or  reconstruction  of  highways,  railroads, 
and  other  properties  affected  by  said  works; 
and  (2)  such  easements,  rights-of-way.  or 
other  interest  In  and  to  tribal  and  allotted 
Indian  lands  as  may  be  >*— *gnftfd  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
relocation,  or  reconstruction  of  said  works, 
facilities,  and  properties :  Provided,  That  be- 
fore designating  any  tribal  landa.  or  any 
easements,  rlghtB-of-way.  or  other  Interests 
In  tribal  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
every  reasonable  eifort  to  negotiate  a  con* 
tract  tor  the  purchase  of  such  lands  <»  in- 
terests on  reasonable  terms  from  the  tribe 
of  Indians  concerned,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary Shan  proceed  with  the  desIgnaUon  of 
lands  or  interests  under  this  section  only  if 
he  finds  that  reasonable  efforts  to  negotiato 
with  the  tribe  of  TnfUa-nie  concerned  have 
been  made,  but  have  not  resulted  In,  and 
are  not  apt  to  result  la.  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  lauvhfc  In  any  such  contract  for 
the  payment  c^  compensation  in  the  same 
forms  through  which  compensation  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  a  designation  under  thla 
section,  and  any  tribe  of  Indians  entering 
Into  such  a  contract  Is  authorized  to  execute 
the  eoavcyanccs  or  other  tnetrancnts  needed 
for  its  effectostiam,  noCwfthstaadtaig-  any 
pnvlslan  of  law  or  of  any  trUmI  ooastfkutlon 
or  charter  to  the  contrary. 

(b)  As  lands  or  into-ests  in  lands  are  des- 
ignated from  ttme  to  time  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  detomlne  Che  jus* 
and  eqiiitahls  compensaaoa  to  be  made 
therefor.  8Qch  compensation  may  be  In 
money,  property,  or  other  asssts,  tnelndtng 
rights  to  electric  energy  dsvelopcd  at  any 
of  the  generating  plants  herein  authorized. 
Any  Indian  tribe  or  Individual  Indian  own- 
ing lands  or  Inteiaats  deslgaatcd  wider  this 
sectloa  who  is  iMasaMsflid  wtth  the  dcter- 
mlnaUon  of  compenaatloD  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary sliall  Ikave  a  right  at  aetkas  "gnlnet 
the  United  States  to  recover  such  ackUttonai 
sums  of  money.  If  any.  as  may  be  requlslto 
mjder  Oie  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  uadvi  any  treaty  or  agreement 
■ads  by  tka  UkiMsd  States,  to  ptovtde  just 
and  equitable  iisatiaiiaiilliia  for  the  takteg 
eC  the  learrts  so  Haslgiiafil.  Sudk  actlan  may 
he  instUMted  In  the  United  StaSas  dMrtct 
ooxirt  for  the  district  where  the  lands  cr  in- 
terests are  situated  or  In  the  Court  aC  rinliB. 
at  the  election  of  the  plaintlO.  The  aaounta 
of  money  determined  as  compensation  hera- 
vnder  for  tribal  lands  shall  be  transferred 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
made  avallaMe  for  the  purposes  of 
act  to  the  eredK  of  the  appropriate  tribe 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  SCay 
Tt,  1898  f4<  Stat.  MO).  The  anonnts  due 
IndtoddBsl  aBsttees  m  m&tr  heirs  er  dcvtoeea 
ahan  fee  paM  ftom  ftoads  BMMle  smOaMs  for 
■f  ttila  act  to  tta  sfvTintond- 
ant  at  the  aneavstats  Biidian  agency,  or  sods 
other  officer  as  shall  be  designated  by  th« 
Secretary,  lor  credit  am  tka  booiEa  at  such 
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agency  to  tbe  aceoiuts  of  the  IndlviduaU 
csncsmed. 

(c)  Pundt  deposited  to  the  credit  of  •!• 
lottees,  their  helrt  or  devisees,  may  be  used, 
In  the  discretion  of  tbe  Secretary,  for  the 
acquisition  of  other  lands  and  Improvements, 
or  the  relocation  of  existing  Improvements 
or  the  construction  of  new  Improvements  on 
the  lands  so  acquired  for  the  Individuals 
whose  lands  and  improvements  are  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Lands 
so  acquired  shall  be  held  in  the  same  status 
as  those  from  which  the  funds  were  derived, 
and  shall  be  nontaxable  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress. 

(d)  Whenever  any  Indian  cemetery  lands 
are  required  for  the  purpioses  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  In 
lieu  of  requiring  payment  therefor,  to  es- 
tablish cemeteries  on  other  lands  that  he 
may  select  and  acqiilre  for  the  purpose,  and 
to  remove  bodies,  markers,  and  appurte- 
nances to  the  new  sites.  All  costs  incurred 
In  connection  with  any  such  relocation  shall 
be  paid  from  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  All  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  Indians  In  the  lands  within  any 
cemetery  so  relocated  shall  terminate  and 
the  grant  of  title  under  this  section  taice 
effect  as  of  the  date  the  Secretary  authorizes 
the  relocation.  Sites  of  the  relocated  cem- 
eteries shall  be -held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  appropriate  tribe,  or  family, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  be  nontaxable. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(f )  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as,  or  have  the  effect  of,  subjecting  Indji^n 
water  rights  to  the  laws  of  any  State. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  which 
I  have  Juat  introduced  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  lie  on  the 
table  until  Monday.  January  27,  1958,  to 
permit  any  Senator  who  may  wish  to  do 
to  to  Join  in  its  introduction. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OP  ABUSES  IN  LABOR 
UNION  AFFAIRS— INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  KNOWLAND,  Mr,  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  reference  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
a  bill  to  correct  widespread  abuses  that 
have  developed  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  imion  affairs.  If  passed 
by  the  Congress,  this  proposed  new  legis- 
lation will  represent  a  bill  of  rights  for 
our  working  men  and  women  who  at 
present  are.  or  who  may  become,  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation's  unions. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  membership 
to  the  Nation's  unions  has  tocreased 
from  3  million  to  more  than  17  million. 
Not  coimting  the  vast  sums  of  money 
already  available  to  officials  of  these 
unions,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  annual  sums  of  dues,  fees,  and  as- 
sessments paid  by  our  imion  members 
amount  to  more  than  $600  million  each 
year. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Nation's  working 
people  who  contribute  a  part  of  their 
monthly  salaries  to  support  the  activities 
of  their  unions  are  entitled  to  control 
effectively  the  management  of  their 
affairs. 

The  American  way  of  Ufe,  with  Its 
foundations  fixed  on  mftint.ftining  and 


protecting  human  dignity  iuid  the 
aspirations  of  free  men  in  a[free  so- 
ciety, has  always  demanded  (that  with 
power  must  rest  responsibility. 

During  the  past  year,  the  extensive 
series  of  hearings  in  the  Congress  has 
forcefully  demonstrated  that  tie  powers 
of  a  considerable  number  of  uliion  offi- 
cers are  being  misused.  ] 

There  have  poured  into  thejofflces  of 
Senators  and  into  the  Senate  committees 
thousands  of  letters  from  union  members 
alleging  abuses,  misfeasance,  aAd  actc:  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  certain  local, 
ragional,  or  national  unionl  officers. 
These  do  not,  and  should  not,  Constitute 
indictments  against  all  labor  officials. 
Many  of  these  officials,  past  an^  present, 
have  labored  imceasingly  in  I  the  best 
interests  of  their  fellow  workintmen. 

In  the  past  4  months,  I  iiave  traveled 
the  breadth  and  length  of  California 
many  times,  and  have  discusied  these 
problems  personally  with  manyjmembers 
of  various  unions. 

If  I  can  summarize  their  comments  in 
a  plirase,  they  requested  that  Congress 
give  them  as^tance  in  obtaining  demo- 
cratic control  by  the  rank  and  ^le  of  the 
membership  over  the  management  and 
operation  of  local,  regional,  and  national 
unions.  j 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  hav^  Just  to- 
troduced  is  for  that  purpose,     i 

Every  specific  provision  of  the  bill  has 
been  drafted  to  provide  the  members  of 
oiir  unions  adequate  represen|.ation  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  union  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  any  public  oflcial  who 
attempts  to  work  constructivekr  in  this 
field  faces  the  hostility  of  certain  union 
officials  who  do  not  want  th^  vested 
positions  of  power  disturbed.!  I  have 
aU'eady  had  my  views  on  the  {need  for 
this  bill  of  rights  for  imlon  {members 
substantially  distorted.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  assiune  this  risk.         ^ 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  public  record 
my  firm  Judgment  that  unions  have 
played  to  the  past,  and  will  pUiy  to  the 
future,  an  important  role  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  economy. 
I  am  hopeful  that  unions  will  continue 
to  grow  to  membership  and  importance, 
but,  further,  that  they  also  wil  grow  to 
responsibility. 

I  believe  that  this  measure  to  brovide  a 
bill  of  rights  for  workers  wilT  receive, 
now  or  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
I  stocerely  request  that  all  ihterested 
persons  read  carefully  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tocorporated  in  my  remarks 
at  this  potot  the  full  text  of  the  bill  I  am 
totroducing,  and  a  brief  summary  of  its 
provisions.  | 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thfe  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  sum- 
mary will  be  printed  to  the  Reoord 

The  bill  (S.  3068)  to  regulate  ce'rtain 
totemal  affairs  of  labor  organizations  by 
providing  processes  and  procedures  for 
Insuring  democratic  control  of  [such  or- 
ganizations by  the  rank  and  IJle  mem- 
bership thereof,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Knowland,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  land  ordered 
to  be  printed  to  the  Recori|,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  title  IV  of  tbe 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"rmX  ZV KXGUI.ATION  or  LASOa  OaOAMXZATIOKS 

rOR  PUKPOSE    or   INStmiNO   DX:itOCKATIC   CON- 
TROL  BT    >1EMBXRSHIP 

"Sec.  401.  As  \i8ed  In  this  ti  tl»~ 

"(1)  The  term  'labor  organization'  means 
any  labor  organization  whic:  i  (A)  Is  the 
representative  for  or  has  as  one  of  its  pur- 
poses or  exists  for  the  purpose  c  t  representing 
employees  in  collective  bargaining  In  any 
Industry  affecting  conmierce  or  is  seeking  to 
become  Euch  a  representative  br  (B)  has  an 
aflUlate  or  constituent  unit  ln{  a  State  other 
than  the  State  in  which  it  baji  its  principal 
place  of  business  or  in  any  foreign  cotintry. 

"(2)  The  term  'officer'  Inclunes  a  member 
of  any  board,  council,  eommlittee,  or  other 
body  established  by  the  constitution  or  char- 
ter of  a  labor  organization  which  is  empow- 
ered by  such  constitution  or  i:harter  to  ex- 
ercise governing  or  executive  functions  with 
respect  to  such  labor  organlzl^tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'employee  welfare  plan' 
means  a  plan,  fund,  or  prograon  established 
by  an  employer  or  by  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer, or  by  any  group,  association,  or  other 
organization  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  employees  In  an  ludiistry  affecting 
commerce  or  their  dependents  benefits  In 
case  of  illness  or  other  disability  or  upon 
retirement  or  death,  but  does  not  Include  a 
plan,  fimd,  or  program  established  by  law 
for  the  purixMe  of  providing  benefits  pro- 
vided by  law.  I 
"Election  of  ojTlcers 

"SBC.  402.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  1 
year  following  the  enactment  ^  this  section, 
no  person  shaU  be  eligible  to  serve  as  an 
officer  of  a  labor  organization  unless  be  shall 
have  been  elected  as  such  offloer  by  popular 
vote  of  the  membership  at  an  election  held 
within  the  {n-ecedlng  4  years  in  which  aU 
members  of  such  organization  shall  have 
been  entitled  to  vote,  and  at  which  the  votes 
of  the  members  voting  shaU  4*ve  been  east 
by  secret  ballot. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  with  |  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  'the  Board')  of  a  petition  alleging  that 
an  individual  is  serving  as  an  officer  of  a  la- 
lx>r  organization,  who  Is  not  Wlgible  under 
subsection  (a)  to  serve  as  sueh  officer,  the 
Board  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 406  (a)  to  consider  the  {natter  and  If 
It  determines  such  allegation  to  be  true  It 
shall  enter  an  order  dlrectihg  the  labor 
organization  to  remove  such  liidlvldual  from 
such  office. 

"JJecoZZ  of  offleerv 

"Btc.  403.  (a)  Upon  the  ftlng  with  the 
Board  of  a  petition  therefor  jsl^ed  by  at 
least  16  percent  of  the  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  the  Board  shall  conduct  an 
election  at  which  the  members!  of  such  labor 
organization  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  by 
secret  ballot  on  the  question  oi  recalling  any 
elected  officer  or  officers  of  such  labor  organ- 
ization named  in  such  petition.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  voting  |ln  such  elec- 
tion vote  to  recall  any  officer  named  in  the 
IMtitlon  the  Board  shaU  declare  the  office 
held  by  such  officer  to  be  vacant.  Not  more 
than  one  election  for  the  recall  of  the  holder 
of  any  one  office  shall  be  held  ukider  this  sec- 
tion in  any  12-month  period. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  with  tfte  Board  of  a 
petition  aUeglng  that  an  individual  who  has 
been  recalled  under  subsection '(a)  as  an  of- 
ficer of  a  labor  organization  Is  serving  as 
such  officer  (other  than  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
sequent election  to  such  office),  the  Board 
shall  proceed  In  accordance  wl|h  section  40« 
(a)  to  consider  the  matter  and  if  it  de- 
termines such  allegation  to  ba  true  it  shall 
enter  an  order  directing  the  labor  organiza- 
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'fniHattM  and  rtftrenAum  on  fntemml  agmtrg 

"Sxc.  404.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  with  the 
Board  of  a  petttton  therefor  signed  by  at 
least  iS  percent  of  the  members  of  a  labor 
organlzatloD.  the  Board  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  at  which  the  members  of  such 
labor  organteatlon  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
on  the  qxiestlon  whether  they  favor  any  pro- 
posal specified  In  such  petition — 

"(i;  to  amend,  modify,  revise,  or  repeat 
any  pnwlslon  of  the  constltrrtlon,  bylaws,  or 
other  governing  rules  or  regulations  at  the 
labor  organlzatfon; 

"(2)  to  amend,  modify,  revtoe,  or  veto  anr 
decision  of  the  officers  or  govemlBg  body  of 
the  labor  organisation  wHh  respect  to — 

"(A)  dues,  tntthrtlon  fees,  assessments, 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  labor 
organisation,  gifts,  grants,  loans,  donations, 
or  investments  niade  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, expenditure  of  funds  of  the  labor  or- 
ganleation  or  projects  invcrtvlng  the  use  of 
such  funds  or  the  reeovrces  or  assets  of  tbe 
labor  ergantzatloo  or  involving  the  tiae  of 
paid  manpower,  or  ether  matters  rrtattng  to 
the  ftnanclal  affairs  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion; 

"(B)  attendance  at  mion  meetfags,  pfcftet 
line  duty,  performaaee  txt  senrlees  on  behalf 
ot  tbe  lafeor  orgwilntk»,  ceatrMSuttens.  wel- 
fare activities,  distribution  of  literattxre, 
support  of  polltleal  or  Ideological  causes.  Is- 
sues, parties,  piatferms.  or  candidate*,  lobby- 
ing or  legislative  activlttes,  or  other  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  or  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  organization;  or 

"(C)  flaes.  sospeBstons,  expuIalatM.  loss 
at  status  or  nnloa  beacats,  or  other  aMtttars 
rclatinf  to  the  dlaclpllnlag  af  menkers. 

"(b)  Upon  the  miag  wUh  tbe  Board  ot  m 
l^etltloB  alleging  that  a  labor  ergaalsatton 
or  tts  ollcers  have  faliad  to  carry  oxit  any 
proposal  favored  by  a  Bsajartty  of  the  niem- 
bera  voting  la  a  rsCsrenrtum  sonduetsd 
under  this  seetloo.  or  are  carrying  oat  aay 
proposal  diaapprsved  by  a  majortty  of  «b« 
members  vothig  in  such  reteicnduin,  or  we 
otherwise  diaregardtng.  or  fatlli^  to  compSy 
with  or  give  eflact  tow  the  wlaliea  ot  audi 
Biajorlty  aa  tttedosad  by  the  resolts  of  the 
vote  la  soeh  refer  eadian.  the  Board  shaU 
proceed  In  accorduiea  wltli  seetloa  406  (a) 
to  consider  the  matter  and  If  tt  AsMrmlnas 
such  allegatloaa  to  be  trae  H  shall  enter  an 
appro|^rlat«  or«er  dlrectlnc  the  labor  ergaa- 
Izatlon  and  Its  oSleers  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
posal lavorsd  by  such  aiajorUy.  to  retrain 
from  carrying  out  any  praposal  disapproved 
by  such  majerl^.  at  oikerwiss  to  comply 
with  or  give  ellcet  to  the  wtshea  of  sadi 
majority  as  disclosed  by  the  result*  of  the 
vote.  The  order  of  th«  Board  may  Iztdude 
provlaioD*  dtrectlBg  the  labor  erganlaitlon 
or  it*  offlcexs  to  make  suck  resUtuUon  «t 
rights  or  property  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuat*  the  objectives  of  any  profxisal 
favored  by  such  majority. 

"(c)  (1)  No  referendum  shall  be  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  to  "^vt"^. 
modify,  revise,  or  veto — 

"(A)  Any  decision  made  by  any  officer  or 
representative  of  a  labor  organization  in  the 
course  of  collective  bargaining  negotiations 
with  respect  to  wages,  rates  of  pay.  hours  of 
work  or  any  other  terms  ot  conditions  of 
employment  which  directly  affect  or  involve 
the  diu-atlon  of  the  work,  period  or  a  con- 
crete, material  benefit  or  Loss  to  ths  em- 
ployees which  ts  measurable  In  terms  of 
money;  or 

"(B)  Any  dechton  the  precise  content  of 
which  is  specifically  reqvtred  by  the  con- 
stitution, bylaws,  or  other  governing  rule* 
or  regulations  ot  the  labor  organization;  or 

"(C)  Any  decision  with  resjject  to  any 
matter  which  is  speciOcaRy  required  or  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

"(*)  No  referendnm  Shan  be  oondneted 
under  subaecttoa   (a)   among  the  member- 


shl|^  •(  •  loeal  wBiem  atene  is  (nmceOon 
with  any  matter  which  U  geeeraad  hy  tlw 
canstUuttoaw  etmctse.  hylava.  sr  other  go«- 
•nitac  mlea  or  tsKwlatton*  of  the  aatlaoal. 
laiemaUonal.  or  othac  mattitorsl  labo*  orw 
ganlzaSlon  eC  which  stash  labor  lagaii^albei 
is  a  coaBtttHeBk  iiolt  or  with  wUch  Ife  ta 
affiliated. 

**(>>  Mot  mtatm  than  ooe  referendum  shall 
be  eonducted  ander  snbeectkjo  (a>  (l)  dur- 
teg  any  iS-month  period.  Mot  moce  than. 
one  referendum  shall  be  coadocted  wnder 
Eubsecttoa  (a)   (a>  wttb  respect  to  any  par- 

"Src.  409.  (a)  Mo  strflte  shall  be  ealletf 
or  sanctioned  by  a  labor  organization  tmlees 
at  least  SO  days  prior  to  taie  conuaenee- 
ment  of  such  strike  such  labor  organtea- 
tten  Shan  have  given  notice  thereof  In  wrlt- 
tng  to  the  Board  and  the  employer,  an<t 
cither  iBdlvMuany  In  writing,  or  by  an- 
aounoement  at  a  meeting  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  organisation,  to  the  members 
of  such  orgaaiaatlon  In  tbe  mxlt  or  valta 
Involved  la  the  strike. 

"(b>  Upon  tbe  ffilng  with  the  Board,  upon 
er  at  any  time  after  receipt  by  the  Board 
er  a  notice  givea  aader  subaectloB  (a), 
er  a  petttloa  thareter  slgaed  by  at  least 
15^  percent  of  the  employees  la  the  ubK 
or  units  involved  In  the  strike,  the  Boar* 
shall  conduct  a  reierendtun  on  the  quesrtlon 
whether  sueh  strflc*  sboald  be  caBed  or 
eontmiied.  If  a  ma^n-ity  of  those  voting 
In  the  referendum  vote  against  the  strike 
BO  sMka  ShaU  be  caned  or  sanctioned  by 
the  labor  organization  uatll  at  least  QO 
days  have  elapsed  following  the  referendtnn 
and  nottoe  has  been  given  In  acoordanee 
with  subeecttoo  (a).  If  a  majority  of  thoae 
voting  in  tbe  referendum  vote  In  favor  at 
ce  BO  sabeeqoent  pctttloa  may  be 
this  sttbeectlon  until  at  leaat 
M  dajw  have  elapsed  followrlag  anch  ref- 
evendaaa,  and  miless  such  subsequent  pe- 
tMtoB  has  beea  signed  by  at  least  80  per 
ceaa  of  tha  employees  la  tbe  wUt  or 
nntta  lavalved  tn  the  strlka. 

"(cV  Any  Individual  who  participates  te 
a  strflcs  which  has  been  called  wlthotrt  notice 
as  reqtrtred  by  subsection  (a),  or  which  has 
been  called  or  eonttnued  after  a  majority 
•f  the  cmplos^es  In  ths  unit  er  units  In- 
volved ta.  the  strfte  voting  la  the  most  re- 
eeai  isfssendeai  eeadueted  wMh  respect  to 
such  strike  under  this  cection  shall  have 
voted  against  such  strike,  shall  not  d'uring 
the  existence  at  the  strike  or  thereafter, 
tmtess  reemployed  or  reinstated  by  the  em- 
ployer, be  considered  to  be  an  employee  ef 
such  enpSoyer  Har  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rebitlons  Act. 

**(d>  Nothing  contained  tn  thte  section 
^all  be  eonstnted  to  supersede  or  modify 
In  any  way  tbe  reqolreraents  of  section  • 
(d)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

"Procedur* 

"Sae.  4M.   (a)    A  petlilan  ander   seekkm 

403  (b),  403  (b),  or  404  (b)  may  be  llled 
by  any  member  or  group  of  members  of  a 
labor  organization,  or  by  any  individual  or 
organisation  acting  In  behalf  of  such  mem- 
ber or  members,  except  that  no  such  petition 
may  be  filed  by  any  employer  of  such  em- 
ployees or  by  any  organization  with  which 
any  such  employer  Is  affiliated.  Upon  the 
lUing  of  sudi  a  petition,  the  Board  shall 
eoBduet  an  Investigation  and  tf  it  finds  evi- 
dence to  svpport  the  allegations  tn  the 
petition  it  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  In  tbe  case  of  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  and  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
subeecttoBs  (h)  to  (1),  taclueive,  of  section 
to  ot  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  shall 
i^ply  to  snch  proceeding. 

"(b>  Slecttons  and  refereadums  provided 
for  In  sections  403,  404,  and  405  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Board,  except  that  the  Board 
may  (telegate,  generally  or  In  si>eciflc  cases. 


SBttesttjT  to 
erenda  to  any 


OS  ref  I 


7r1Uwe0^nTp9  99CT  rOCwt  Wiflbit   tf^R^r 

"Sec.  40T.  (a)  No  national.  tnternatloaaU 
or  other  labor  organlzatfon  having  more  «■>>■" 
one  local  or  constituent  unit  shaQ  remove 
the  officers  of  any  local  union  foe  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  trusteeship  over  sach. 
union  and  admfntsterfiag  Its  affalra.  ntiTia^ — 

"(1)  such  action  is  authorized,  by.  and  iB 
taken  hi  accordance  wtth  tha  provisions  of 
tte  constitution,  charter,  bylaw s>  or  other 
governing  rules  and  regulations  of  sueh  labor 
organization;  and 

**  (9 )  the  funds,  assets,  resources,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  local  union  (other  than  amounts 
BIS iiMdly  latfuMud  t»  be  paid  ta  such  bUSor 
organization  by  Ms  local  er  smMtlfni  iil  units 
la  tha  ahsertca  ef  a  truaeBeeUp>  ara  ased 
exclusively  In  c^nn^e-ti^^n  ^^x^  %i^  aflalsa 
of  the  local  union  and  for  tbe  irtnefit  thwenf. 
and  are  c^ot  diverted  to  or  utiUasd  U»  any 
other  pitfpoae  durtpg  um  p^'-MmI  q£  ttaa  teu»> 
tseshlp. 

"(b).  Mo  such  trustaasblB  t*t~H  aaotlaUfa 
aftflc  tbe  expiration  of  1  y«ar  Irooa  tha  data 
It  Is  estahUfihed.  and  so  such  liiiileeslilti 
shall  be  established  with  resitact  to  ai^  k>caL 
union  until  at  least  6  "'^ti**'i  have  tlspM'i 
following  the  texmlnatVoc  ef  aay  pceeedlBK 
tnisteeshlp  established  wtth  seqiect  to  such 
local  union. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  officers  af  a 
local  union  have  been  removed  and  such  a 
tnisteeshlp  has  been  establiahed.  the  trus- 
tees are  authorized,  during  ttie  vertxL  of  tha 
trusteeship,  to  conduct  elections  for  new 
local  tmlon  officers  at  which  all  members  oC 
such  local  imlon  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Any  such  officer  or  member  so  ticcted  shaB 
not  be  subject  to  recall  pursuant  to  sectioa. 
403  for  a  period  of  ft  nrwi»>»t|f  foUowlag  tha 
election. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  la  this  eeotlon 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  any  ealetlng 
legal  rights  or  remedies  with  wmgmei  to  the 
f imda,  assets,  property,  or  obligations  of  the 
local  union  upon  the  dteaolution  of  such 
local  union,  or  its  azpulsloa  or  withdrawal 
from  the  national,  international,  or  other 
union  with  which  it  was  *W»fited 

"(e)  Any  member  of  a  leeal  anion  over 
which  a  trusteeship  la  aatabUabed  or  oask> 
tlnued  in  violation  of  subsectloa  (a)  or  (b> 
may  bring  an  action  in  behalf  of  swcb  local 
union  in  any  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  equitable  reBef  te  eompel  com- 
pliaaee  wttb  the  provfatons  of  such  sub- 
section*, and  for  restitution  of  fande.  as- 
sets, or  property  of  tbe  local  nnloa  and  for 
damage*  to  rach  anion.  Aay  amouate 
•warded  ta  any  sneb  prooeadtaf  shall  ba 
payable  te  the  local  onton,  eaeep*  that  costs. 
hvlndlBc  eotauel  fees,  af  sueh  preeeedtaf 
may  be  aaeesasd  In  favor  vt  tbe  person  bring- 
ing tha  action. 

T>  otecf ton  of  merrCbert 
"Sec.  408.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  with  the 
Board  by  any  member  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion of  a  petition  alleging  that  such  member 
has  been  disclpltned  by  hts  hibor  organiza- 
tion so  as  to  deprive  him.  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  eonetltntlon.  charter,  by- 
lawa,  or  other  govemlag  rales  er  regulatloaa 
of  the  labor  orgaalaatlon.  of  hto  rights  to 
vote  in  any  election  eendocted  by  such  tebor 
orgsnlaatlnn.  of  bis  right  to  vote  in  any  elee- 
tion  conducted  under  section  403,  404,  or  405. 
the  Board  shall  conduct  an  Inve&llgatlon  and 
If  It  finds  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  sa^  allegatiane  tt  sban  proceed  fn  the 
same  nsanner  aa  in  tha  caae  of  aa  mfalr 
labor  practiee  sberge  and  tbe  provteiaas  of 
subsections  (b>  to  (L>,  Induslve.  of  section 
10  of  tbe  NaUonal  Labor  Relatione  Act  sbaU 
apply  to  such  proceeding.  If  after  hearing 
the  Board  finds  that  the  voting  rights  of  sudx 
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^   I  Biember  have  been  denied  In  violation  of 

the  proTlsions  of  such  constitution,  charter. 
lyylaWB,  rtiles.  or  regulations  it  shall  order 
the  labor  organlaatlon  to  cease  and  desist 
from  such  wrongful  action,  and,  U  the  elec 
tlon  was  conducted  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion and  the  wrongful  action  could  affect  the 
results  of  the  election,  shall  invalidate  such 
e'ection  or.  in  the  case  of  a  referendum 
conducted  by  the  Board  iinder  section  403, 
404,  or  405,  shall  set  aside  such  referendum 
If  the  result  thereof  waa  unfavorable  to  the 
patitloners. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or  modify  in 
any  way  the  provisions  of  any  law  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  or  to  prevent  any  person 
from  exercising  any  right  which  he  may  have 
under  any  such  law. 

"MonopolUtie  aUocatUm  of  territory  among 
labor  organizations 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Every  contract,  agreement, 
understanding,  or  arrangement  between  two 
or  more  national,  international  or  other  labor 
organizations  having  more  than  one  local  or 
constituent  unit  or  between  two  or  more  local 
labor  organizations  each  affiliated  with  a  dif- 
ferent national,  international,  or  other  labor 
organization  having  more  than  one  local  or 
constituent  unit,  for  a  division  or  allocation 
of  Jiirisdiction  for  representation  pxirposes  on 
a  geographical,  territorial,  or  area  basis  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board  of  a 
petition  alleging  that  a  contract,  agreement, 
understanding,  or  arrangement  has  been  en- 
tered into  in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  or 
that  a  labor  organization  has  refused  on  a 
geographical,  territorial,  or  area  basis  to  ad- 
mit to  membership  employees  who  would 
otherwise  be  eligible  to  membership  or  to 
represent  employees  under  section  9  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  it  would 
otherwise  represent,  the  Board  shall  conduct 
•n  Investigation  and  if  it  finds  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  allegation  it 
ahall  proceed  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  and 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  to  (1),  in- 
clusive, of  section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  shall  apply  to  such  proceed- 
ing. If  it  determines  such  aUegatlon  to  be 
true  it  shall  enter  an  order  prohibiting  the 
parties  from  carrying  out  or  In  any  way  giv- 
ing effect  to  such  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  arrangement,  or  from  continuing 
to  refuse  to  admit  to  membership  or  repre- 
sent such  employees. 

"Collective  bargaining  agreements  for  exces- 
sive term  and  waiving  the  right  to  strike 

"Szc.  410.  (a)  No  collective  bargaining 
agreement  entered  Into  by  any  labor  organi- 
zation shall  be  effective  or  binding  upon  the 
parties  thereto  for  a  period  in  excess  of  2 
years  unless  such  contract  shaU  have  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
^e  labca-  organization  in  the  unit  covered  by 
the  contract,  voting  by  secret  ballot  In  a 
referendum  held  for  such  purpose  by  the 
labor  organization. 

-(b)  No  provision  or  provisions  in  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  waiving  or 
canceling  the  union  members'  right  to  strike 
shall  be  legal  or  effective  unlMs  such  pro- 
vUlon  or  provisions  shaU  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Ubor 
organization  In  the  unit  coveted  by  the  con- 
tract, voting  by  secret  ballot  in  a  referendum 
held  for  such  pxirpose  by  the  Ubor  (vcanlza. 
tlon. 

"Registration  of  employee  welfare  plana 
"Sec.  411.  (a)  The  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  plan  shall  register  such  plan 
with  the  Secxirltles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion') In  accordance  with  the  provUlons  of 
this  section. 
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"(b)  (1)  The  registration  of  a  plan  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  such  foitn  as  the 
Commission  shall  by  regulation  Fprescribe. 
It  shall  include  information  with  respect  to 
(1)  the  natxire  and  type  of  the  plan,  and 
the  'oenefits  provided  thereunder^  (2)  the 
number  of  employees  covered  by  the  plan, 
(3)  assets  of  the  plan  and  investments  of  its 
funds,  (4)  receipts  and  disbursemeAits  of  the 
plan  during  the  preceding  year,  and  (5)  such 
other  information  as  the  Commisaion  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  In  tho  iubllc  in- 
terest and  shall  by  regulation  preacrlbe. 

"(2)  A  plan  shall  be  registered  itnder  this 
section  within  60  days  after  the)  effective 
date  of  the  regulations  promulga|ed  under 
this  subsection  or  after  the  date  pn  which 
such  plan  Is  established,  whichever  date  Is 
later. 

"(c)  The  person  or  persons  respotosible  for 
the  administration  of  an  empl<iyee  wel- 
fare plan  registered  under  this  section  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  annuall]  a  report 
bringing  up  to  date  the  information  Included 
in  the  registration  and  containing  such  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  plan  or  its 
administration  as  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  in  the  public  Interest 
and  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such 
annual  report  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
shall  be  filed  at  such  time  as  the  Cinamlssion 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorii  led  to  re- 
quire by  regulation  the  certiflcatl  m  by  an 
independent  public  accountant  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  of  the  information  required 
to  be  filed  in  any  registration  at  annual 
report  under  this  section.  ] 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  make)  available 
for  public  inspection  at  its  principal  office 
the  registrations  and  annual  repbrts  filed 
under  this  section.  i 

"(f)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  examine 
the  registrations  and  reports  filed  under  this 
section,  and  is  authorized  to  mak^uch  in- 
vestigations as  it  may  deem  neolessary  to 
determine  whether  in  any  case  the  provisions 
of  this  section  have  not  been  compiled  with. 
Whenever  it  is  of  the  opinion.  a4  a  result 
of  such  examination  or  investigation,  that 
any  provision  of  this  section  or  of  any  other 
law  have  been  violated  it  shall  call  the  facts 
with  respect  to  such  violation  to  tfce  atten- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or,  14  the  case 
of  a  violation  of  a  State  or  local  law.  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  law-enforcement 
agency.  j 

"(2)  Por  the  purpose  of  any  Investiga- 
tion authorized  by  this  subsectionTthe  pro- 
visions of  sections  9  and  10  (relatijig  to  the 
attendance  of  witness  and  the  proctuction  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16. 
1914,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  49v  50)  are 
hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Conunissioti. 

"(g)  The  district  courts  of  th»  United 
States  shall  have  Jinisdiction,  up^n  appU- 
cation  by  the  ConMnlssion,  to  restrtin  viola- 
tions and  compel  compliance  wltliitbe  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"Sanctions  and  penalties  ' 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  Whenever  the  Boiu-d  shall 
determine  that —  j 

"(1)  an  individual  is  serving  a4  an  offi- 
cer of  a  labor  organization  who  is  not  eligible 
under  section  402  (a)  to  serve  as  sxich  officer 
or  who  has  been  recalled  from  service  as  such 
officer  under  section  403,  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  an  offense  under  subs^tion  (c» 
of  thU  section;  j  *  ' 

"(2)  a  labor  organization  or  1^  officers 
•re  falling  to  carry  out  a  proposal  favored 
by  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  «  referen- 
dum conducted  under  section  404,  are  carry- 
ing out  a  proposal  disapproved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  in  such  a  referendum,  or 
are  otherwise  disregarding  or  falling  to  com- 
ply with  or  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  such 
majority  as  disclosed  by  the  votei  In  such 
referendum; 


"(3)  a  labor  organisation  has  called, 
sanctioned,  or  is  participating  in  a  strike 
which  has  been  called  without  notice  as 
required  by  section  405  (a)  or  within  90 
days  after  it  has  been  disapproved  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting  in  4  referendum 
conducted  under  section  406  (p);  or 

"(4)  a  labor  organization  has  entered  into 
a  contract,  agreement,  understanding,  or  ar- 
rangement made  unlawful  by  section  409,  or 
has  refused  on  a  geographical,  |territoriali  or 
area  basis  to  admit  to  membership  em- 
ployees who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to 
membership  or  to  represent  employees  un- 
der section  9  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  which  it  would  otherwise  represent; 
during  any  period  for  which  any  such  ac- 
tivity or  failure  to  act  so  determined  by  the 
Board  continues  to  exist  such  labor  organi- 
zation Biiall  not  (A)  be  considered  to  be  the 
representative  of  employees  fori  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Labor  Relation^  Act,  (B)  be 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  or  (C)  be  considered  jto  be  a  labor 
organization  for  the  purposes  of  sections  6 
and  20  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  October  16,  1914,  as 
amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  17;  29  V.  S.  C.  62)  or 
the  act  of  March  23.  1932  (28  U.  8.  0.  101 
et  seq.). 

"(b)  Any  individual  who— 

"(1)  knowingly  serves  as  an  officer  of  a 
labor  organization  while  Ineli^ble  to  serve 
as  such  officer  under  section  408  (a)  or  after 
having  been  recalled  from  service  as  such 
officer  or  member  under  section  408  (other 
than  an  individual  who  subsequent  to  such 
recall  is  duly  reelected  to  tui  offloe  from 
which  he  was  recalled);  \ 

"(2)  being  an  officer  of  a  latxtr  organiza- 
tion and  having  responsibility  i  with  respect 
to  any  proposal  voted  on  at  i  referendum 
conducted  under  section  404.  'wilfully  falls 
to  carry  out  or  to  participate  in  carrying  out 
a  proposal  favored  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  in  such  referendum,  wilfully  carries 
out  or  participates  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
posal disapproved  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing In  such  referendum,  or  otherwise  wil- 
fully disregards  or  falls  to  cofiply  with  or 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  siich  majcnlty 
as  disclosed  by  the  vote  in  sucoreferendum; 

"(3)  being  an  officer  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, wilfully  calls  or  sanctions,  or  orders, 
requests,  or  encourages  any  mttnbers  of  the 
labor  organization  to  participate  in  a  strike 
which  has  been  called  without  notice  as  re- 
qtared  by  secUon  406  (a)  or  within  90  days 
after  it  has  been  disapproved  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  in  a  referendun  conducted 
vmder  section  406  (b) ;  I 

"(4)  wUfuUy  removes  or  participates  In 
the  removal  of  the  officers  of  anjy  local  union 
for  the  ptirpose  of  establishing  a  trusteeship 
over  such  union  otherwise  thstn  In  accord- 
ance with  section  407  (a),  or  loontlnues  or 
participates  In  the  contlnuaiion  of  any 
trusteeship  in  violation  of  sectton  407  (b); 

"(5)  wilfully  authorizes,  mikes,  or  par- 
ticipates In  the  making  of  4^7  contract, 
agreement,  arrangement  or  titiderstandlng 
decUred  by  section  400  to  be  unlawful,  or 
wilfully  carries  out  or  gives  effect  to,  or 
participates  In  the  carrying  out  or  giving 
effect  to  any  such  contract,  agreement,  ar- 
rangement or  understanding; 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
convlcUon  thereof  shall  be  pUnlshed  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  ^y  Imprison- 
ment for  not  exceeding  l  year;  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  Individual,  group,  or  organiza- 
tion which  wilfully  Interfere  with,  re- 
strains or  coerces  any  employee  or  member 
of  a  labor  organization  seeking  lo  Initiate  or 
participate  in  any  of  the  proc^ures  or  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  UUe  shall  be  guUty  of  a  felony  and 


upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO,  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  to  exceed  6  years,  or 
both. 

"(d)  Any  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  employee  wel- 
fare plan  reqxilred  to  be  registered  under 
section  411  who  vnifuliy  fails  to  register  such 
plan  or  to  file  any  annual  report  thereon,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion or  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  to  exceed  1  year  or  both." 

AMZNOMKNTS    TO    NATXONAI.    LABOS    XXLATIONS 
ACT 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  8  (b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and." 
and  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  fc>i;o>7«: 

"i  ;.■*  ?,?  o.).l,  authorize,  sanction,  or  par- 
r  ;'«'::.<,«  tn  *  strike  with  respect  to  which 
u.;;.ioe  n/,-  ^mt,  been  given  as  provided  in 
a»iiiiOii  406  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  IS47,  or  after  a  majority  of  the 
employece  .*n  ♦ne  unit  or  units  Involved  in 
the  strike  v;t.r«g  in  the  most  recent  refer- 
endum condur;ed  -.  j,  respect  to  such  strike 
under  such  lectio:  <  ave  voted  against  such 
strike." 

(b)  Section  9  (c)  jtf  such  act  U  amended— 

(1)  By  adding  at  tlie  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
a  new  sentence  u.  iciljr-n.  "Whenever  a  peti- 
tion shall  have  b«r^i  died  ptirsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Board,  in  determining  whether  a 
question  of  representation  affecting  com- 
merce exists,  shall  ignore  the  existence  of 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
the  bargaining  unit  for  which  the  petition 
was  filed,  and  such  agreement  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  bar  to  the  processing  of  such  peti- 
tion, or  to  the  holding  of  an  election,  or  to 
any  certification  or  decertification  resulting 
from  such  election,  except  that  regardless  of 
the  results  of  such  election,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect  so  far  as  practicable  until  the  ex- 
piration date  of  such  agreement  unless  modi- 
fied or  terminated  by  mutvml  consent  of  all 
who  remain  affected  by  the  agreement." 

(2)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  an  election  may  l>e  ordered  at  any  time 
where  the  Board  has  determined  under  sec- 
tion 412  (a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  that  a  labor  organization  which  is 
the  representative  of  the  employees  is  no 
longer  eligible  to  represent  such  employees". 

(c)  Section  B  (g)  of  such  act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  available 
to  the  public,  in  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  the  In- 
formation filed  by  labor  organisations  ptirsu- 
ant  to  thU  subsection  and  subsection  (f). 
The  Secretary  shall  Inspect  such  of  the  In- 
formation so  filed  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  Its  accuracy, 
and  If  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  false  Infor- 
mation has  been  filed  In  any  case  he  shall 
bring  the  facu  with  respect  thereto  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General." 

rATMom  Tx>  LABoa  oaoAmzATioira  bt  msoirs 
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Sac.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  802 
of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  1947. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "em- 
ployer" a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "or  any 
person  engaged  or  retained  by  such  employer 
as  a  labor  relations  expert  or  consultant  or 
for  the  purpose  ot  dealing  with  his  employees 
or  their  representative,". 


(b)  Subsection  (b)  ot  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "em- 
ployer of  such  employees"  a  conuna  and  the 
following:  "or  any  person  engaged  or  re- 
tained by  such  employer  as  a  labor  relations 
expert  or  consultant  or  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  his  employees  or  their  repre- 
sentatives.". 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Know- 
LMfs  is  as  follows : 

Scmmakt:  Legislation  Pxoposing  a  Bill  or 
Rights  roa  Ukion  Members  (Amekd- 
Mxirrs  TO  THx  Labob-Managxmxmt  Rela- 
TioKS  Act  or  1947) 

Section  401:  Definitions — labor  organiza- 
tion, union  official,  employee  welfare  plan. 

Section  402 :  Provides  for  election  of  union 
officials  within  4-year  periods  by  popular 
vote  of  the  meml>er8iilp  through  secret  bal- 
lot; confers  Jurisdiction  on  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  consider  individual  pe- 
titions that  union  officials  have  been  Il- 
legally elected. 

Section  408:  Confers  Jurisdiction  on  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  conduct 
elections  by  secret  ballot  on  the  question  of 
recalling  union  officials  previously  elected; 
petitions  directing  the  Board  to  act  must 
be  signed  by  a  minimum  of  15  percent  of  the 
union  members;  llmita  nvunber  of  such  elec- 
tions which  can  be  conducted  during  a 
single  year  period. 

Section  404:  Provides  tar  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  conduct  secret  election 
upon  request  of  a  petition  signed  by  mini- 
mum of  16  percent  of  labor  union  members 
on  following  subjecta: 

(1)  Amendment,  modification  or  repeal- 
ing provisions  of  union  constitution  or 
union  rules  or  regulations. 

(2)  Amendment,  modification  or  vetoing 
decisions  of  union  officials  on  questions  of 
dues,  initiation  fees,  assessmente,  union  sal- 
aries, fines,  suspensions,  expulsions,  union 
benefits,  support  of  nonunion  activities, 
etc. 

(3)  Prohlbita  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  elections  tinder  this  section  on  mat- 
ters involved  in  collective  bargaining  ne- 
gotiations or  on  subjects  permitted  by 
union  constitution,  bylaws,  or  other  union 
governing  rules  or  regulations. 

(4)  Limits  nimiber  of  elections  permitted 
to  be  conducted  under  this  section. 

Section  406:  Provides  for  referendum  by 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  where  peti- 
tioned by  minimum  of  15  percent  of  em- 
ployees in  the  labor  unit  mvolved  on  ques- 
tion of  calling  or  continuing  of  strikes:  also 
requires  that  notification  of  strike  be  filed 
with  30-day  notice  to  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  employer,  and  union  members; 
provides  limit  to  number  of  referendums 
that  can  be  requested;  removes  protection 
of  NLRB  from  employee  who  participates  in 
strike  after  majority  vote  against  strike 
under  this  section. 

Section  406:  Provides  that  petition  under 
sections  402,  408,  and  404  may  only  be  filed  by 
union  members  or  an  Individual  organization 
spedflcally  acUng  on  their  behalf;  prohibits 
employers  of  such  employees  or  organization 
affiliated  with  such  employers  from  filing 
petitions  under  these  sections;  permits  the 
NLRB  to  delegate  supervision  of  elections 
provided  in  sections  403. 404,  and  406  to  qiiall- 
fled  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  407:  ^Mclflas  restrictions  on  es- 
tablishment of  trusteeship  over  local  union 
affairs  by  national  or  international  unions; 
establishes  1-year  limitation  for  contmua- 
tlon  of  trusteeship  and  provides  that  union 
funds  under  trusteeships  must  be  utilised 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  union 
and  Its  membership;  authorises  trustees  to 
conduct  elections,  where  applicable,  for  new 
union  officials;  permits  iinion  member  to  in- 
•tltuts  legal  action  on  behalf  of  local  imlon 


to  compel  compliance  with  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Section  408:  Establishes  NUtB  protection 
for  xinion  meml}er8  who,  through  discipli- 
nary action  of  union  officials,  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  vote  In  union 
elections. 

Section  409:  Prohlbita  division  or  aUoca- 
tlon  of  territory  for  representation  purpoees 
by  two  or  more  unions.  Section  protecta 
right  of  union  member  to  participate  in 
union  organization  of  his  own  choosing. 

Section  410:  Prohlbita  collective  bargain- 
ing agreemente  for  a  period  in  excess  of  3 
years  unless  approved  by  majority  vota  of 
union  membership;  prohlbita  provisions  in 
collective  bargaining  agreementa  waiving 
union  members'  rlghta  to  strike  unless  pro- 
visions have  been  approved  by  secret  ballot 
vote. 

Section  411:  Provides  new  system  of  regis- 
tration of  employee  welfare  plans  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  re- 
quires employee  welfare  plans  iinder  man- 
agement and  union  Jurisdiction  to  be  reg- 
istered; authorizes  certification  of  the  ac- 
ciiracy  of  information  on  welfare  plans  sub- 
mitted: provides  Federal  court  Jurisdiction 
to  require  compliance  with  this  eection. 

Section  412:  Sanctions  and  penalties  for 
noncompliance  with  provisions  of  the  law; 
provides  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

AlCKlVDMEirTS       TO       ZXISTINO       PROVISIONS       OT 
NATIONAL   LABOB   RELATIONS  ACT 

Section  2:  Establishes  additional  unfair 
labor  practice  where  provisions  of  section  406 
relating  to  notification  of  strike  or  referen- 
diun  on  strike  are  violated;  dlrecta  that  rep- 
resentation elections  may  be  held  during 
period  covered  by  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment but  provides  that  terms  and  conditions 
of  collective  bargaining  agreement  continue 
without  regard  to  resulta  of  such  elections; 
permlta  representation  elections  where  labor 
organization  is  determined  under  section 
412  (a)  that  it  is  no  longer  eligible  to  repre- 
sent employees;  provides  that  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  Information,  required  to 
be  filed  by  labor  organizations  to  obtain  cer- 
tification, available  to  the  public. 

Section  3:  Makes  it  Ulegal  for  employer 
representatives  to  transmit  any  money  or 
thing  of  value  to  representatives  of  his  em- 
ployees; makes  it  illegal  for  representatives 
of  employees  to  receive  from  employer  repre- 
sentatives any  money  or  thing  of  value. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  POR 
SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  act 
of  September  3, 1950,  and  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  which  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Fed- 
eral activities,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  am  introducing  this  pro- 
posed legislation  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  order  that  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  which  will  expire  In  the 
near  future,  may  be  extended  and 
amended. 

In  the  commtmlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  Vice  President,  the  following 
significant  statement  appears: 

For  Public  Law  816  we  estimate  that  the 
amount  to  bs  appropriated  for  assistance  In 
school  construction  in  fiscal  1969  would  b« 
reduced  from  862  million  If  this  law  wars  to 
be  eztanded  In  Ita  present  form,  to  820,600.000 
If  the  proposed  amendmenta  are  adopted; 
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eomparmtte  nTtags  eould  te  icaltad  In  anb* 

sequent  years.  For  Public  Law  874  «•  catl- 
■Mte  ttuu  tbe  oocfe  tn  tbe  flaoU  year  1969 
woold  be  xwtaecd  tram  9140  mllltnw  If  ttaa 
law  wara  axtandad  wtttioat  amendnant.  to 
•1 10  miUton  If  tbe  propoaed  ameitdmenta  ara 
adopted;  in  the  fifth  year  (fiscal  1968)  coate 
nnder  Pnblle  Law  874  ooiald  ba  reducad  to 
about  $S3  mlUkm  voder  the  draft  bOl.  aa 
compared  wnb  coata  ot  more  tban  $200 
mllUcm  If  the  law  were  extended  witbfoot 
amendment. 

These  reductkns  will  obviouBly  be  con- 
troversial and  should  be  subjeet  to  care- 
ful study  bur  our  Committee  on  Labor  aiMl 
Public  Welfare.  They  are  in  line  with 
the  present  budgetary  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  explanation  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
o«D,  in  connection  with  my  remarks,  the 
communicatkin,  dated  January  17,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ediication,  and 
Welfare,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Vice  President  of  ^e 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, enclosing  this  prcH^osed  legislation 
and  eommenting  on  its  sufastanoe  and 
purpose. 

I  also  uak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  proposed  leglsTation. 

The  VICE  PRESirffilNT.  The  bfll  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  rrferred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Bscorh. 

The  bill  (S.  3069)  to  eztood  and  im- 
ptrove  the  act  of  Septonber  23,  1S50,  and 
the  act  of  September  30, 1950,  which  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion and  (qieratlon  of  schools  In  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smtth 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  SmxH  are  as  follows: 


rovHsauB. 
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January  17,  1958. 
Hon.  RicHAao  If.  Ktxov, 
President  of  the  Seumte. 

WuMhtngton.  D.  C. 
Deas  Vx.  President:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  cckDsideratloD  a  draft  of  a  bill  extending 
and  amending  Public  Ziaw  815  <30  U.  8.  C. 
eh.  14)  and  PnbUe  Law  874  (20  U.  8.  C,  6b. 
13>.  Botb  ot  these  laws  were  ortginally  en- 
acted by  tbe  81st  Coogress  and  have  atibee- 
quently  been  several  times  nrnpr^^P^  ant\  ex- 
tended. Public  Law  815.  which  authorizes 
Pederal  financial  assistance  tn  the  construc- 
tion of  pnblle  elementary  and  secondary 
acboola  In  fedcrmDy  affected  areas,  was  ex- 
tended at  tfaa  last  ■esiton  of  the  8&th  Con- 
graas  by  PubUc  law  86-287  and  la  now  sdbed- 
ulad  to  azplre  aa  respects  new  applications 
for  assistance  on  June  30.  1959.  PubUc  Law 
874,  which  authorizes  Fediiral  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  pubHc  elementary  and  leeondary  schools 
In  such  areas.  Is  now  due  to  axpirv  June  80i 
1958. 

nie  draft  bOl  indodea  amcndmente  which 
would  extend  for  4  yean  sotne  of  the  antbor- 
iBJttkms  In  PubUc  Law  816  and  would  elimi- 
nate othera.  The  draft  bill  would  ni«n.  ex- 
tend some  but  not  all  of  the  authorizations 
In  Public  Law  874  for  5  years.  The  objective 
nnderlying  aU  these  proposed  amendments  Is 
to  limit  Federal  payments  under  these  acts 
to  those  situations  where  ttiere  Is  a  clear 
and  direct  Federal  responsibility  to  prorlde 
this  type  of  special  educational  asBlstanco. 


Tlia  more  Important  of  tba  anlendmeBts 
to  eacii  law  an  briefly  dlacnssed  below.  A 
datallad  aeetloai-by-aectkHi  analy^  of  tlM 
draft  bin  la  Induded.  i 

AKEmntxins  to  pobuc  law  f  is 

The  proposed  amendments  would  contlniia 
without  substantial  change  the  t>iovislons 
of  Public  Law  815  which  authorise  Federal 
pttymenta  to  local  educational  agencies  on 
accovuit  of  increases  In  school  enrollnienta  of 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  employed  on  ^deral  property. 
However,  two  categories  of  children  for  which 
payments  are  authorized  under  existing  law 
would  be  eliminated.  One  such  category 
eonslsts  of  tiUldren  of  parents  eltft^  Uring 
on  or  working  on  Federal  propertjL  but  not 
both.  I 

federal  assistance  In  providing  necessary 
aeboai  facilities  under  existing  lair  for  this 
category  ot  ehlldrm  has.  since  19501  Involved 
payments  to  some  1,300  schoc^  districts  of 
more  than  $400  million  on  account  of  almost 
750,000  school  children.  These  payments 
have  greatly  htiped  echoed  distrtcta  to  cope 
with  the  sudden  and  substantial  increases 
In  their  school  enr<rilm«its  vrfaich  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  great  upsurge  In  Federal  de- 
fense acUvlty  daring  and  following  tbe  Ko- 
rean war.  T 

In  the  case  of  most  of  theee  ^illdreii,  tbe 
bomea  or  othCT  places  where  they  reside  are 
fully  taxable  by  the  school  districts  which 
provide  their  education.  In  not  bieing  able 
to  tevy  real-property  taxes  on  tie  places 
niuatt  their  parents  are  ocploytd.  these 
achool  districts  are  now  not  dUfegent  from 
many  other  suburban  commnnttlfeB  which 
must  look  vrtkoUy  or  principally  to  residen- 
tial propel  tjF  for  revenues  to  meet  the  local 
share  of  the  cost  of  their  publlc-e^iool  sys- 
teans.  Also,  the  Pedend  installatioais  which 
provide  employment  to  the  parents  of  such 
dhildren  generate  eeonc«nie  h»neflts  to  tbe 
communities  in  which  they  are  sitiwted.  and 
to  nearby  conununltles.  which  Should  tend 
generally  to  compensate  for  any  loss  in  reve- 
nues occasioned  by  the  tax  inununfty  of  the 
ptapett^  of  the  inRtaUntirtT^s  conc^ned. 

Another  category  of  children  eliminated  by 
tbe  amendments  to  Public  Law  815  con- 
tained in  the  draft  bUl.  is  that  involving  In- 
creased niimbera  of  children  of  pamnta  who 
have  migrated  to  a  community  to  aicept  an- 
ployment  in  Federal  acUvitles  conicted  di- 
rectly or  through  a  contractor.  In  this  situ- 
ation neither  the  places  of  residence  nor  the 
places  of  employment  of  the  parento  of  such 
children  need  be  tax  exempt.  The  Federal 
assistance  provided  for  this  category  has  been 
Justified  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  neces- 
sity. In  the  interest  of  the  natlonaJ-defense 
effort,  of  overcoming  difficulties  la  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  the  labor  force  needed  to 
man  the  defense  activities — difficulties  which 
would  arise  and  persist  if  the  school  situa- 
tion were  substandard.  j^ 

Today,  however,  there  Is  nttle  evidence  of 
a  continuing  and  substantial  miration  of 
labor  by  reason  of  defense -contract  activi- 
ties. Purthermore.  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  increased  enrollments  In  m(»t  of  the 
srtiool  districts  which  have  claimed  or  would 
claim  assistance  for  this  category  of  chil- 
dren more  propetly  is  attributable  to  the 
trend  toward  suburbanization  and  Ihe  open- 
ing of  new  residential  subdivision^  in  sub- 
tirban  areas  than  to  the  acttvlUm  of  the 
Federal  Government.  T 

Another  amendment  to  Public  [Law  815 
Included  in  the  draft  bill  provides  for  repeal 
of  section  308  which  presently  authorizes 
additional  Federal  payments  to  a  school  dis- 
trict of  an  amount  sufficient  to  flltance  an 
approved  construction  project  to  oouse  the 
federally  connected  enrollment  Increase,  tf 
without  such  Federal  payment  tae  school 
district  would  be  unable  to  construct  the 
project.  Similar  Fedmral  payment  Is  au- 
thorized also  In  the  case  of  a  federally 
aided  construction  project  for  the  purpose 


of  cuBBplellng  a  balldin^  whlcli  In  tbe  course 
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lire,  tormula, 

:tlon  wm  af- 


of  coostmctton  Is  destroyed  by| 
cr  flood.    The  repeal  of  this 

feet  relatively  few  school  dlslirlcts  slnca  It 
haa  baan  aehtaan  need  for  Vae'  fttst  purpose 
and  not  at  all  for  tbe  aecond  Ffarpoae  stated 
above. 

Also  permitted  to  csptn  wm|ld  be  tttte  IV 
of  ttke  rrtsting  Pnfalte  Iaw  «1^  Under  this 
ttUa  Federal  asiAatUkee  In  adi|Dol  ooswtnie- 
tton  haa  been  author  laed  for  (putailc  school 
dlstrtcta  providing  educattan  t^  — '*«r»«i«t*n) 
numbers  of  children  rcakUnf  on  Federal 
propeily  vrtildi  an  tax  naad  (of  addltkatal 
school  fadlltleB  but  an  unable  'to  qxialify  for 
assiftance  on  the  basis  of  Increased  numbers 
of  federally  connected  chlldre|i  enrolled  In 
school.  This  title  has  been  x^sed.  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  174  projects  costing 
•24.7  million,  mainly  for  the  education  of 
children  living  on  Indian  rese^vatlOB  lands. 
It  is  behered  that  the  need  Aor  addlUonal 
school  faelMtles  for  moat  such  districts  has 
now  been  met  and  that  ccn>ttn|»tlon  of  this 
title  is  no  longer  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Ganges  of 
major  significance  the  enclosed  draft  bill 
would  make  a  number  of  minor  amendments 
to   Public   Law  815.     These   Include: 

1.  Elimination  of  section  304  (b)  antS  tha 
proviso  clause  at  the  end  of  section  305  (a>, 
the  purposes  of  which  have  Ibeen  accom- 
plished. J 

2.  The  method  of  computing  In  creases  of 
federally  connected  children  has  be« 
changed,  so  as  to  provide  a  ihore  ratkmal 
measiire  of  Increase,  by  compering  eetimated 
membership  at  the  end  of  an  Increase  period 
with  membership  at  end  of  the  previous  In- 
crease period  (the  base  year),  rather  ttran 
(as  under  existing  law)  vrith  the  averafs 
dally  membership  In  such  base  year. 

8.  The  proviso  contained  In  section  SOS  (c) 
by  irtilch  children  ttring  In  Federal  housing 
sold  or  transferred  to  non-Feileral  ouner- 
shtp  were  deemed  to  conthra^  to  be  fM- 
erally  connected  for  certain  purpoees,  has 
been  eliminated  as  tmjustlfled. 

4.  A  proTlslon  is  added  making  ft  dear 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Bdecattonl  au- 
ttiority  to  make  regulations  ma^  not  be  dele- 
gated to  other  Federal  personnel. 

8.  The  labor  standards  at  sections  SOB  (b) 
(1)  (E)  and  20Q  (d)  of  PubUc  flaw  815  (sec- 
tions 8  (b)  (1)  and  II  (d)  of  tee  act.  as  It 
would  be  amended  by  the  blli)  have  been 
changed  to  Include  provtslons  securing  to 
laborers  and  mechanics  on  construction 
projects  aided  under  the  act,  the  payment 
of  time  and  one-half  for  orerttrae  woi%  la 
excess  of  8  hours  In  a  day  or '40  hotnv  In 
a  week,  and  to  make  more  specjBc  the  func- 
tions and  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  the  administration  of  these  stand- 
ards. I 

6.  The  definition  of  "Fedeiij  property* 
has  been  changed  to  exc^ud^post  ofllce 
property  and  ptoperty  used  primarily  for 
the  provision  of  benefits  (as  well  as  eerr- 
Ices)  to  local  areas,  since  such  propei  ty  pri- 
marily serves  local  rather  than  national  In- 
terests, and  to  exclude  filght  training  schools 
on  State  or  munldpaHy  owsed  airports 
i^lch  are  not  owned  by  the  Inderal  Oovem- 
ment  and  can  have  no  Federal  tax  tmma- 
nlty. 

The  amendments  to  Publle  1.4^  818  would 
apply  to  applications  based  on  enronment 
Increases  In  the  regular  school  year  1959-60 
and  the  next  8  years.  [ 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  Li  W  8T4 

Since  enaf.tment  of  Public  Law  874,  In 
1950.  the  number  of  school  dis^lcts  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  its  pr<rvlslons  has 
steadily  Increased  as  has  the,  amount  of 
assistance  provided.  In  fiscal  year  1957 
abo\rt  3.300  school  districts,  sotne  In  every 
State  and  Territory,  received  aifctetance  un- 
der section  3  of  the  act  of  more  than  8105 
million  on  account  of  more  than  1  mnilon 
federally  coimected  chfldren;  to  »1  costs  un- 
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der  the  act  amoxmted  to  $113  million.  In 
the  current  school  year  (1957-68)  the  num- 
ber of  such  school  districts  has  Increased, 
and  aggregate  costs  will  approximate  $126 
million.  Were  the  law  extended  without 
amendment,  aggregate  costs  for  fiscal  1959 
would  reach  about  $150  million. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  Public  Law 
874  parallel  generally  those  proposed  for 
Public  Law  815  in  that  the  authorizationr  for 
Federal  payments  on  account  of  children 
who  live  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  is  continued 
without  substantial  change,  while  existing 
authorizations  for  payments  on  account  of 
other  categories  of  children  are  discontinued 
or  greatly  limited. 

The  most  importent  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874  contained  in  the  draft  bill  Is  the 
gradual  reduction  over  a  4- year  period  in 
the  Federal  payments  now  being  made  on 
account  of  children  of  parents  living  in  pri- 
vate taxable  homes  but  employed  on  Federal 
property,  or  residing  on  Federal  property 
but  working  on  taxable  property.  Under  the 
bill  pajrments  now  being  made  on  account 
of  these  children  wouild  be  reduced  30  per- 
cent a  year,  and  no  new  payments  on  new 
children  in  this  category  would  be  author- 
ized except  in  situations  involving  substan- 
tial Increases  in  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren. 

Thus,  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
draft  bill  would  limit  Federal  assistance  for 
chUdren  of  this  type  up  to  the  number  for 
which  a  school  district  received  Public  Law 
874  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  to  a 
diminishing  percentage  of  the  actual  average 
daily  attendance  of  such  children  during  the 
fiscal  years  1959,  1960.  1961.  and  1962. 
Whereas  these  districts,  if  othervrise  eligible, 
are  being  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  an 
amount  equal  to  their  1958  local  contribu- 
tion rate  times  50  percent  of  the  nimiber  of 
such  children,  they  would,  if  otherwise  eli- 
gible, be  paid  for  tbe  next  4  years  amounte 
equal  to  their  1958  local  contribution  rate 
times  40  percent,  SO  percent,  20  percent,  and 
10  percent  of  the  number  of  such  children. 

llie  reasons  already  set  forth  in  explana- 
tion of  the  elimination  of  this  category  of 
children  from  Public  Law  816  are  eqiuOly 
applicable  here.  The  provision  for  gradual 
reduction  in  the  payments  now  being  made 
on  acooimt  of  these  children,  is  being  pro- 
posed in  order  to  give  the  affected  school 
dlstrtcte  ample  time  to  make  any  adjust- 
ments m  their  tax  base  and  rates  that  may 
be  needed  to  provide  revenues  to  teke  the 
place  of  the  Federal  funds  being  wlthdnwn. 

Moreover,  the  bill  authorizes  temporary 
Federal  assistance  to  school  distrlcte  which 
experience  substantial  enrollment  Increases 
in  children  in  this  category  to  help  tide  the 
districts  over  the  1-  or  2-year  period  after 
tbe  establishment  or  espansion  of  a  tax- 
exempt  Federal  Instellatlon  diiring  which 
they  may  incur  additional  public  school  ex- 
penses before  additional  revenues  can  be 
provided.  Thus,  under  the  propoaed  bill.  If 
In  any  year  dtulng  the  extended  Ufa  of 
PubUc  Law  874  there  U  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  school  children  whose  parente 
Uva  or  work  on  Federal  property  (but  not 
both),  over  the  number  in  the  prior  year  and 
In  the  school  year  1957-68,  and  such  In- 
crease equals  6  percent  or  more  of  the  ntun- 
ber  of  nonfedaraUy  connected  chUdren  In 
average  dally  attendance  in  the  preceding 
year  and  in  1957-68,  the  draft  blU  would 
authorize  a  Federal  payment  to  be  made  for 
one-half  the  number  of  chUdren  in  such  In- 
crease at  the  current  local  contribution  rate, 
and  for  the  foUowing  year  would  authorize  a 
payment  of  one-half  the  previous  year's 
amount. 

In  this  connection,  the  draft  bUl  would 
eliminate  a  provision  In  *TiTt<"e  law  tar  a 
toinimum  local  contribution  rate  baaed  on 
the  national  avwaga  local  oontrtbutlon  nto 
per  pupu  paid  under  aaotton  8  of  the  Uw 


In  the  second  preceding  year.  A  national 
avM-age  of  local  contribution  rates  bean  no 
reasonable  relation  to  the  loss  a  particular 
school  district  may  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
Immunity  from  local  taxation  of  Federal 
property  on  which  chUdren  reside  or  their 
parente  work,  and  hence  should  not  be  used 
in  determining  the  nto  of  Federal  payment 
to  a  school  district. 

The  draft  biU  woiUd  not  extend  the  pro- 
vision of  section  4  of  PubUc  Law  874  which 
now  authorizes  paymente  on  account  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  chUdren  whose  parente 
work  for  Federal  contractors.  The  reasons 
already  given  for  eliminating  the  analogous 
category  of  chUdren  from  Public  Law  815 
are  appUcable  here. 

Under  Public  Law  874  Indian  chUdren 
who  are  eligible  for  educational  services 
provided  with  funds  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affaira  under  the  Johnson- 
OlilaUey  Act  (26  U.  S.  C.  462)  are  not 
counted  for  the  purposes  of  the  PubUc  Law 
874  program  imless  the  Governor  of  the 
Stete  elects  to  have  them  counted.  In  that 
event  the  Stete  becomes  ineligible  few  edu- 
cational assistance  through  tbe  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  the  Johnson -Oldalley 
Act.  Indian  chUdren  who  receive  orUy 
special  services,  as  distinguished  from  edu- 
cational services,  under  the  Johnson-CMal- 
ley  Act  are  counted  under  the  Public  Law 
674  program  where  the  Governor  has  made 
no  election. 

The  proposed  draft  blU  changes  the  present 
law  by  permitting  each  school  district, 
nther  than  the  Governor  on  a  stetewide 
basis,  to  decide  whether  assistance  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  residing  on 
tax-exempt  land  within  the  district  wlU  be 
sought  under  the  Public  Law  874  program 
or  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  un- 
der the  Johnson -CMalley  Act.  Each  dis- 
trict WlU  be  able  to  chooee  the  program  that 
is  financially  most  advantegeous  to  it,  but 
wUl  not  be  eligible  to  participate  under  both 
programs  at  the  same  time.  This  change  is 
reconunended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  order  to  avoid  duplicate  Federal 
payments  to  any  district  based  upon  the 
residence  of  Indian  children  on  tax-exempt 


In  addition  to  these  major  changes,  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  would  make  a  niunber  of 
other  relatively  minor  amendments  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  These  proposed  amendmente 
Include  the  foUowing: 

1.  Paymente  under  section  2,  which  an 
based  on  loss  of  taxable  property  throxigh 
its  acquisition  by  the  UiUted  Stetes  even 
though  no  additional  school  attendance 
load  is  caused  thereby,  would  be  modified 
to  provide  that  such  acquisition  miist  have 
occiirred  vrithin  a  period  of  15  years  prior 
to  the  year  of  appUcatlon  for  payment.  It 
is  felt  that  over  this  period  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  shotUd  become  fuUy  ad- 
Justed  to  the  loas  of  tax  baae  through  the 
Federal  acquisition. 

2.  Paymente  with  rsapect  to  children 
whose  parente  both  Uve  and  work  on  Fed- 
•nl  property,  would  be  somewhat  Uberal- 
Ized.  Thus,  section  8  (c)  (2)  of  the  act 
would  be  amended  to  authorize  waiver  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  eligiblUty  condi- 
tion which  requires  that  then  be  10  or 
more  such  children  In  average  daUy  school 
attendance,  when  application  of  this  con- 
dlUon  would  defeat  the  piuposes  of  the  act. 
Also,  the  special  6  percent  eligiblUty  n- 
qulnment  for  citiea  which  in  the  school 
year  1938-89  had  an  average  daUy  attend- 
ance of  more  than  35.000  chUdren,  together 
with  the  3  percent  absorption  requirement 
as  applied  to  such  cities  (at  sec.  3  (c)  (3) 
of  the  law),  woiUd  be  eliminated  as  respects 
cblldnn  of  parente  who  both  Uve  and  work 
on  Federal  prt^Mrty. 

8.  The  definition  of  Federal  property 
would  be  amended  to  exclude  (a)  otitleased 
Federal  property  If  the  leasehold  is  taxable. 


except  when  leaaed  from  tlia  Department  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  imder  section 
805  of  the  National  HoiisUog  Act,  (b)  flight 
training  schools  operated  on  any  Stete  or 
mimicipally  owned  airports,  and  (c)  post 
office  property  and  other  property  used  pri- 
nuu-lly  for  the  provision  of  benefite  (as  well 
as  services)  to  local  areas.  The  last  two  ex- 
clusions parallel  amendments  to  similar  pio- 
vlBlons  in  PubUc  Law  815,  and  the  first  Is 
necessary  to  assure  limitetlon  of  the  law  to 
nontaxable  Federal  property. 

4.  The  special  provision  in  the  HEW  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1964  which  included  the 
Boulder  Dam  project  land  as  Federal  prop- 
erty, regardless  of  the  texabUlty  of  leasehold 
interests  in  the  land,  has  also  been  repealed 
consistently  with  the  exclusion  of  aU  taxable 
outleased  federally  owned  proi>erty. 

AU  amendmente  to  PubUc  Law  874  would 
become  effective  July  1, 1958. 

The  effect  of  the  various  amendmente  pro- 
poaed to  be  made  by  the  attecbed  draft  bill 
on  the  cost  of  these  programs  of  school  assist- 
ance In  federally  affected  areas  wlU  vary 
somewhat  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
Public  Law  815  we  estimate  that  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  for  assistence  in  school 
construction  in  fiscal  1959  would  be  reduced 
from  $62  mlUlon  if  this  law  were  to  be  ex- 
tended in  Ite  present  form,  to  $20.5  nUIUon  If 
the  proposed  amendmente  are  adopted;  com- 
parable savings  could  be  realized  in  subse- 
quent years.  For  Public  Law  874  we  estimate 
that  the  cost  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  would 
be  reduced  from  $149  mllUon  if  the  law  wen 
extended  vrtthout  amendment,  to  $110  mU- 
Uon  if  the  proposed  amendmente  are  adopted; 
in  the  fifth  year  (fiscal  1983)  costs  under 
Public  Law  874  could  be  reduced  to  about 
$53  million  under  tbe  draft  blU,  as  compared 
with  coete  of  more  than  $200  nUlUon  if  the 
law  were  extended  without  amendment. 

In  compliance  with  PubUc  Law  801,  84th 
Congress,  there  la  enclosed  a  stetement  of 
cost  estimates  and  personnel  requirements 
which  would  be  entaUed  by  enactment  of  the 
enclosed  draft  blU. 

We  shall  appreciate  It  If  you  wUl  be  good 
enoxigh  to  refer  the  enclosed  draft  bUl  to  the 
proper  comnUttee  for  consideration.  In  view 
of  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  874  on  June 
30  of  this  year  and  the  desirability  of  giving 
the  local  educational  agencies  concerned  as 
much  notice  as  possible  of  changes  in  thU 
law  which  woiUd  affect  their  planning  for  tbe 
school  year  1958-69,  It  Is  hoped  that  early 
attention  can  be  given  to  this  legislative 
proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  propoaed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  vrith  the  program  of  the  Preal- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yotin, 

M.  B.  VoLaoic. 

SecretaiTf. 

School  AaansTAMcz  nv  FEDxaALLT  Astbcisd 
AiSAS  AMBMOMnrra  Act  or  1968— Dstaxlib 
Amaltcx* 

The  draft  bUl  amends  tha  act  of  Septem* 
bar  28,  1960  (Public  Law  816,  81sC  Cong.), 
by  extending  title  m  thereof,  with  varloua 
amendmente,  for  4  additional  years,  eov- 
ering  Increases  In  school  membership 
through  Jtme  80,  1968.  It  also  amends  the 
act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  874, 
81st  Cong.),  by  extending  it  through  Juna 
80,  1968,  with  amendments. 


Section  1  of  the  blU  amends  the  act  of 
September  23,  1960,  by  rewriting  It.  Under 
the  act  as  rewritten,  titles  I.  n.  and  IV  would 
not  be  continued. 

Purpose  and  appropriation 
Section  1  of  the  act  of  September  23,  1960, 
as  amended  by  the  biU,  authorlaaa  apjiro- 
prlation.  for  each  flacal  year  through  tba 
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cncttag  June  SO;  IMi^  at  roeH 
■nins  as  the  Oaognm  may  detcmilae  to  b» 
Bceesswry  for  tta*  parpoM  of  pravkUog  ■•- 
■tetaiw  for  ttie  eoBstruetlaB  of  qigmUy 
B-sflded  mlalmuin  mtbool  facUlttaB  te  aelKXd 
ctistrletB  wbleh  bavcv.  atnea  tb*  aAool  yew 
19S8-««,  had  suliBtuttlal  InacaaM  In  the 
Biunbcr  of  cUDdren  In  tbctar  ■«?>»"n|T  wbo  i«- 
■Mcoit  tax-«xcBq9t  Pedenl  pgopgty.  Sucb 
•npropiiatiaBs  (other  than  the  rams  vppto- 
piiated  for  admlntetrmtlan)  wookt  be  mvaU- 
able  until  expended. 

This  aecUan  Is  ttie  niDC  ee  section  SOI  of 
the  extsthig  kiw.  except  that  the  Mithorfen- 
tloB  for  i»|Hro|>rtrtkine  has  been  extended 
tor  MMithfT  four  fkeeal  jtaxs  to  cover  school 
eiuroUment  inert  erm  of  cbUdren  residing  on 
Kdcral  property.  Also,  the  provision  that 
appropriations  are  available  imtll  expended 
has  been  traiufetzed  trcon  »»«t>M.r  part  of 
the  law. 

FortfoH  of  appropriations  avatlalfle  for 
ptcgments 

Section  2  of  the  act.  as  amended  by  the 
bill,  requires  the«CammIs£laner  of  ELducatlon 
to  determine  for  each  fiscal  year  the  portion 
of  the  appropriations  which  la  to  be  avail- 
able for  carr3rlng  out  aections  8  ant^  g  (re- 
lating to  grants  for  the  construction  of 
temporary  school  facilities  and  to  the  pro- 
vision by  the  Ccmmlasioner  of  facilities  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property).  The 
remainder  of  the  appropriations  is  available 
for  payments  to  local  educational  ti^r\f\n 
for  the  Federal  share  of  projects  for  which 
applications  have  been  approved  1^nf^^^  tHo 
act. 

This  section  Is  the  sanie  as  »*<^l^>n  303  at 
the  extotlng  law  except  for  change*  in  refer- 
ences. 

£jfabZis^inen£  o/  priorifies 

Section  3  of  the  act.  as  amended  by  the 
blU.  provides  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Ckmunlasloner  of  dates  before  which  applica- 
tions tOK  payments  with  respect  to  projects 
must  be  filed,  in  order  lor  the  applications  to 
be  approved  for  purposes  of  sharing  in  the 
appropriations  available  (for  the  purpoee) 
on  the  dates  esUbUshed.  If  the  fxinds  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  on  any  such  date  are 
Inadequate,  the  Commlasloner'a  regulatkuw, 
baaed  on  relative  urgency  of  need,  determine 
the  ordar  of  priority  for  approval  of  the  appU- 
cationa.  The  last  date  established  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  section  may  not  be 
later  than  June  30.  1963.  To  be  considered 
an  application  for  purposes  ot  this  section, 
an  application  would  have  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions for  approval  set  forth  in  the  act  (in 
aec.  6).  other  than  the  requiresoent  that 
there  be  sumcient  Federal  funds  available  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

This  section  is  the  same  as  section  303  of 
the  exUUng  law  except  for  date  and  reference 
changea  and  except  for  a  rearrangement,  for 
purposes  of  clarification,  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  regulations  governing  priorltiea. 
Federal  *hara  for  any  profect 

Section  4  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  the 
bl!l  states  that  the  FMeral  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  sucb  project.  However,  this  amount  Is 
subject  to  three  Umltations.  First,  the  Fed- 
eral share  is  subject  to  the  limitation  on  the 
total  payment  which  may  be  made  to  any 
Jocil  educational  agency  under  section  5  of 
the  amended  act  with  respect  to  increased 
school  membersJilp  in  any  Increase  period. 
Second,  the  Federal  share  cannot  exceed  the 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  facili- 
ties. The  coit  of  the  facllitieg  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  thereof  In  the  commxinity 
in  which  the  project. is  being  constructed. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect may  also  not  exceed  the  cost  In  the  com- 
munity of  constructing  minimum  school  fa- 
cUittes  lor  the  school  chUdren  who  will  oth- 
erwise be  without  minimum  facilities  at 
the  c^oaa  of  the  hicxease  pwlod.    (This  term 


ia  deOned  in  section  IS.  See  below  for  ex- 
planation of  its  meaahig.)  The  dumber  of 
MiKWl  ehlJtlren  without  mlnlmuia  fadntlee 
will  be  determined  for  purposes  df  this  Mm- 
ttatkm  on  ttie  basts  of  the  school  faculties 
ballt  or  under  contract  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Onartmlssloner  eetabUshee,  under  section 
S,  the  earliest  date  on  or  before  which  the 
application  for  the  project  was  filed.  Also 
wosldered  ae  available  for  the  ellldren,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of 
children  who  wni  be  without  mlhlmum  fa- 
cilities, are  school  facilities  included  in  any 
project  the  application  for  which  has  been 
ifiproved  unda  this  act.  | 

This  sectkm  is  the  same  as  bubsecttcm 
(a)  of  section  304  of  the  existing  law  except 
for  reference  changes.  Subsectlfin  (b>  of 
section  SM  has  been  omitted,  lit  related 
to  the  special  situation  of  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  had  filed  appllca- 
tkms  on  or  before  November  34.  1953,  and 
bad  ottered  into  constroetloa  contracts  after 
ttat  date  wlilch  reduced  or  eliminated  pay- 
ments to  which  those  agencies  wobid  other- 
wise have  been  entitled  under  the  law. 
Z?*y  ^  provlslops  of  this  subsefctlon  have 
been  eseeuled. 

Limitation  on  total  payments  to  anjf  local 
educational  agency 

Section  6  ot  the  act.  aa  amentled  by  the 
bill.  cetabUsbea  a  maximum  onithe  total 
payments  which  may  be  made  t4  any  local 
educaUonal  agency,  with  req>ect  %o  the  In- 
creaaed  school  membership  of  federally  con- 
nected children  diulng  any  incre^ae  period. 
Subject  to  subsections  (b>  and  (c)  ot  section 
5.  Which  further  limit  the  total  l^umber  of 
ChUdren  to  be  included  for  purpoals  of  com- 
puting the  maximum,  the  maximvm  will  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  coet  of  con- 
structing minimum  scbool  faciUdes  In  the 
State  mulUplied  by  the  Increase  since  the 
base  year  (defined  in  sec  13>  14  children 
who  Uve  on  Federal  pr<^>erty  wlU»  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  (situated  In 
the  same  State  or  within  reasos^Ue  coan- 
muUng   distance  of   the   school   c^rlct). 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  feeta  forth 
the  method  for  determining  the  extent  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  chil- 
dren. This  U  done  by  deducting  frron  the 
number  of  such  children  who  will,  be  in  the 
memberahip  of  the  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  at  the  dose  of  tte  increase 
period  (the  period  of  2  consecutife  regular 
school  yeara  following  the  base  |ear).  the 
number  of  auch  children  who  wtte  in  the 
membership  of  the  sclxools  of  su^h  agency 
at  the  close  of  the  base  year.  The  maximum 
amount  ia  then  computed  by  nMaltiplyinr 
the  increase  by  85  percent  of  the  per  pupU 
cost  of  constructing  mintmiin^  school  fadll. 
ties  in  the  State.  J       *"**" 

Subsection  (b>  of  the  new  section  5  Im- 
poses ellglhiUty  conditions  which  (excrat  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d) )  mu^  be  met 
before  an  increase  can  be  counted  toward 
the  maxlmima  amount  payable  to  a  local  ed- 
xicatlonal  agency.  The  increase  must  be  M 
or  more  children  and  must  be  e^ial  to  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  total  memiSMrshlp  of 
the  schools  of  the  local  educatioMd  asenev 
at  the  close  of  the  base  year. 

Since  most  communities  in  the  eoiintry 
are  experiencing  an  Increase  in  schhol  mem- 
bership, subsection  (c>  of  the  new  section  5 
would  reduce  the  total  number  of  children 
who  may  be  counted  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  maximiun  under  this  section 
to  the  extent  that  the  increase  in  nonfed- 
erally  connected  children  who  will  be  In 
the  mwnbership  of  the  schools  of  rthe  local 
educational  agency  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
crease  period  is  less  than  107  perc«it  of  the 
membership  of  such  nonfederally  Connected 
children  at  the  close  of  the  base  ]|ear 

Subeectioa  (d)  of  the  new  sectiim  8  au- 
thorlaes  the  CommiaBicmer  to  waive  or  reduce 
the  5-percent  eligibility  condition  in  subeec- 
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«on  (b)  or  waive  or  reduce  th^  percentage  of 
the  Increase  to  mmfederally  donnected  chtl- 
dren  requh'Wl  by  subsection  (e),  or  both 
Such  waiver  or  reduction,  however,  would  be 
authorized  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Bdu-' 
cation,  exceptional  cirermist antes  exist  which 
make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity 
and  to  avoid  defeating  the  pbrpoacB  of  the 

Subsection  (e)  is  designed  to  pre  yeut  ttie 
same  children  from  being  counted  as  part  of 
an  increase  during  two  consecutive  increase 
periods.  Under  this  subsection  if  a  local 
educational  agency  files  an  aripllcatlOB  with 
respect  to  a  construction  proj^  In  two  con- 
secutive increase  periods  andl  any  payment 
has  been  or  may  be  made  on  ttie  basis  of  the 
first  application,  tben  in  deicrminlng  the 
total  number  of  children  which  may  be 
eotmted  for  purposes  of  the  maximum  on  the 
payments  to  the  agency  during  the  year  in 
^ilch  the  second  appllcatJoa  to  filed,  the 
number  of  chiMren  whose  membership  at 
the  eloee  of  the  first  increase  period  was  com- 
pered with  membcfshlp  In  the  spplicaMe 
base  year  is  to  be  subtracted  frqm  the  nomber 
of  children  in  the  same  eategottf  wtMse  mem- 
bershlp  at  the  close  of  the  second  Inerease 
period  Is  compared  with  memtwiahip  in  tlie 
applicabie  base  yeiw.  J 

This  section  differs  from  secnon  306  of  ttie 
existing  law  m  several  respecte.  in  addition 
to  dWaeutes  in  refeiencea  anf  datce. 

First,  the  second  and  third  categorise  of 
children  with  respect  to  i^m^  PubUe  Law 
815  now  awttajilaes  payment 
perents  slIlMr  reside  on  or  w«^k  on  Mtfanl 
property,  and  those  wboae  itMbiislilp  i*. 
•alts  dlrecUy  from  aetlvltlea  ^f  tta*  United 
SUtes  in  ao-caned  critical  _^ 
are  not  continiMd  in  the  new  [section. 
deleted,  as  no  kmger  needed.  Is  a  pswislun 
permitting  an  applicant  to  elect  which  cate- 
gory to  econt  children  nndai  tf  eoontahto 
under  more  than  one.  I 

Second,  also  not  oontJnueq  In  the 
provisions  U  the  provision  in  the 
section  306  (ai  under  which,  children  at^ 
trading  a  federally  owned  s^ool  operated 
by  a  local  etfxxatlanal  agoicy  eonld  be 
counted  as  part  of  an  incrc^ae  In  schocrf 
memberahip  for  purpoees  of  tttis  sectkm,  and 
would  be  determined  to  be  wkthoot  school 
facllltlee  at  the  dose  of  the  iiJtrcaae  period. 
Ifthe  OnwunlsBloner  found  thai  the  Govern- 
ment-owned adiool  could  mere  appropri- 
ately be  uaed  ftar  other  school  purpoees  or 
wasno  longer  available  for  use  for  such  pnr^ 
poses  and  that  the  agency  wUl  subanlt  an 
^plication  for  a  project  to  provide  oC-base 
•chool  faculties  for  the  childreiL 

Third,  school  membership  at  the  f»?^»  of 
the  increase  period  would  be  compared  with 
school  membership  at  the  elosp  of  the  bass 
year,  instead  of  with  average  dhUy  membCT^ 
ahip  during  that  year  as  ha|ttM  cxisttiw 
provisions  of  section  306.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  amoiunt  of  the'  tr-  rrmsn  In 
membership. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  alao  eUmlnataa  tlie 
existing  provision  of  sectlo4  306  under 
which  chlldr«i  resldii^  on  hoc 
which  was  considered  Federal 
to  ite  transfer  or  sale  k^  the 
are  not  to  be  counted  as  federw 
to  determining  the  ellgltaUity 
ediicatlonal  agency  under 
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A.ppHcatiofts 

Section  6  (a)  of  the  act.  aa  I  amended  by 
the  bill,  requlrea  submisaion  of  an  applica- 
tion, through  the  State  educational  agency, 
to  the  Commissioner  to  accc^tlance  with 
his  regulations  before  any  payments  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  e^ta  forth  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met  !by  an  appli- 
cation before  It  may  be  approved.  The  ap- 
^icatlon  must  set  forth  the  ^ojoct  with 
r^pect  to  which  it  is  taeO.;  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  site,  preliminary  drawings^ 


and  other  related  information;  oontato  as- 
surance of  ownership  of  the  site  or  the  right 
to  construct  and  maintain  facilities  thereon 
for  at  least  ao  years  and  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency's  legal  authority  to  und«-take 
the  construction;  contain  assurance  that 
the  construction  will  be  begun  to  a  reason- 
able time  and  prosecuted  to  ccmipletlon  with 
reasonable  diligence,  that  adequate  funds  to 
defray  the  non -Federal  ahare  of  the  cost 
wiU  be  avaUable.  that  laborers  and  me- 
chanica  employed  on  the  project  will  be 
paid  prevailing  wage  rates  and  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  work  to  excess  of  40 
hours  to  a  week  or  8  hours  in  a  day,  that 
the  school  facilities  will  be  available  for  toe 
federally  connected  children  on  the  same 
terms,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State,  as  they  are  available  to  other  chil- 
dren to  the  achool  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency,  and.  finally,  toat  toe  local 
educational  agency  will  submit  necessary  re- 
ports relating  to  the  project  reasonably  re- 
quired by  toe  Commissioner. 

Any  application  meeting  toe  above  re- 
quirements must  be  approved  U  not  to- 
consistent  with  overall  State  school  con- 
struction plans  and  if  there  are  sufficient 
Federal  funds  available  to  pay  toe  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  toe  project  and  other 
projects  with  a  higher  priority.  In  order 
to  expedite  action  on  l^]plications  which 
tovolve  urgent  needs  for  new  schools  to 
take  care  of  Increased  school  enrollmenta 
occasioned  by  new  Federal  housing  projects, 
this  subsection  authorizes  approval  of  ap- 
plications to  svMh  situations  to  advance  of 
the  cutoff  dates  established  by^  toe  Com- 
missioner for  priority  purposes  under  sec- 
tion 3.  Such  advance  approval,  however, 
may  be  given  only  If  toe  Commissioner  deter- 
mines It  to  be  likely  that  toe  need  of  toe 
applicant  local  educational  agency  Is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  qualify  It  for  payments  when 
toe  priorities  are  established. 

Subsection  (c)  of  tectlon  8  of  the  act.  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  requires  notice  and 
opportunity  for  heartog  to  an  applicant  local 
educational  agency  before  its  application  la 
disapproved   by   toe  Commissioner. 

This  section  Is  the  same  as  section  906 
and  section  205  (b)  (1)  of  the  existing  law 
except  for  addition  at  section  8  (b)  (1)  (B) 
of  overtime  pay  stsndards  to  toe  prevailing 
wage  standards  now  provided  at  section  205 
(b)  (1)  (E)  of  existing  law.  and  except  for 
reference  changes  and  deletion  of  toe  ma- 
terial at  toe  end  of  section  6  (b)  (2).  which 
n»aterlal  would  be  no  longer  operative  when 
toe  bill  is  enacted. 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  act.  as  amended  by 
toe  bill,  sets  forth  the  procedure  for  mak- 
tog  payments.  Upon  spprovlng  an  appli- 
cation of  a  local  educational  agency  vrlto 
respect  to  a  project,  the  Commissioner  is  to 
pay  to  toe  agency  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  toe  project.  After 
approval  of  toe  ftoal  drawings  and  speci- 
fications of  the  project  and  execution  of 
toe  construction  contract,  the  Commissioner 
is  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  share 
to  toe  agency,  in  accordance  wlto  his  regu- 
lations and  to  reasonable  Installments. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  requires  toe 
return  to  toe  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
of  sny  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational 
agency  which  are  not  used  for  toe  purposes 
for  which  paid. 

Section  7  is  the  came  as  section  307  of  toe 
existing  law  except  for  the  deletion,  as  im- 
necessary.  of  toe  provision  that  payments  are 
to  be  made  torough  toe  disbursing  facilities 
of  toe  Treastiry  Department  and  prior  to 
audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Where  efect  0/  Federal  adivUie*  wtU  ha 

temporary 

Section  8  of  toe  act.  as  amended  by  toe 
bill,  relates  to  cases  where  part  or  all  of  toe 
attendance  of  federally  connected  children 
to   a   local   scbool   district   is  of   temporary 
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duration.  In  such  cases  the  Oonmilssioner 
to  directed  to  make  available  to  toe  local 
educational  agency  such  temporary  school 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  care 
of  toe  temporary  school  membership;  or  he 
may  pay  an  amount  equal  to  the  coet  of  such 
facilities  to  the  local  agency  for  use  in  con- 
structing regular  school  facilities.  In  no 
case,  however,  may  toe  amount  so  paid  ex- 
ceed the  coet  to  the  school  district  of  con- 
structing minimum  school  facilities  for  the 
federally  connected  children.  Any  temporary 
facilities  made  available  to  a  local  eduea- 
tiona!  agency  under  tola  section  may  be 
transferred  to  such  agency  without  charge, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  toe  Com- 
missioner determines  approfniate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Except  for  change  In  references,  thte  sec- 
tion to  toe  same  as  section  300  of  toe  exist- 
ing law.> 

ChUdren  for  vahom  local  agencies  are  unable 
to  provide  education 

Section  0  of  toe  act.  as  amended  by  the 
biU.  provides  that  toe  Conunissloner  sb&U  ar- 
range for  constructing  or  otoerwise  providing 
minimum  school  faculties  for  children  resid- 
tog  on  Federal  property  if  no  tax  revenues 
of  toe  State  or  any  political  subdivision  may 
be  expended  for  toe  free  public  education 
of  toe  children  or  no  local  educational 
agency  Is.  to  toe  judgment  of  toe  Commis- 
sioner after  consultotlon  wlto  toe  State  edu- 
cational agency,  able  to  provide  suitoble  free 
public  education  for  toe  children.  The  facil- 
ities provided  are.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  to  be  comparable  to  minlmuni 
school  facilities  provided  to  comparable  com- 
munities to  the  State.  Children  for  whom 
facilities  are  provided  under  thto  section  are 
not  to  be  included  in  computing  under  sec- 
tion 6  the  maximum  on  toe  total  payments 
to  a  local  educational  agency. 

The  provisions  of  tola  section  are  not  ^'• 
pllcable  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  under  toe  control  of  toe  Atcunic 
Xnergy  Commission. 

This  section  is  toe  same  as  section  310  of 
the  existing  law  except  for  reference  and 
date  changes  and  except  for  removal  of  In- 
dian children  attending  federally  operated 
Indian  schools  from  the  groups  specifically 
excluded  from  application  of  toe  section. 
(This  exclusion  vrould  be  replaced  by  toe 
broader  provision  making  Inapplicable  for 
purposes  of  tols  section,  toe  specific  toclu- 
sion  of  varlOTis  Indian  lands  withto  the 
definition  of  Federal  property.) 

Withholding  of  payments 

Section  10  (a)  of  the  act.  as  amended  by 
the  bill,  provides  for  the  vrithholding  of  pay- 
ments to  a  local  educational  agency  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  wlto  the  specifications  for  a 
project,  for  diversion  of  Federal  funds  from 
the  purpoees  for  which  paid,  or  for  failure 
to  carry  out  any  of  toe  assurances  given  to 
an  application,  until  toe  Conunissloner  to 
satisfied  that  the  failure  to  oomply  or  diver- 
sion or  default  has  been  corrected  or 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  repay- 
ment of  diverted  or  improperly  expended 
Fedttal    moneys.    Tlito    withholding    action 


iKxoept  for  toe  provision  toat  appropria- 
tions shall  remato  available  untu  expended, 
which  has  been  to  eluded  to  section  1  above, 
section  308  of  toe  existing  law  has  not  been 
continued.  That  section  also  autoorized  a 
special  fund,  equal  to  not  more  toan  10  per- 
cent of  toe  amounts  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  far  making  additional  payments  to 
help  finance  toe  non-Federal  share  of  toe 
cost  of  projecte  to  certato  special  or  emer- 
gency sltuatlona.  It  also  contained  a  special 
temporary  provision,  already  executed,  mak- 
ing some  exceptions  from  toe  requirement, 
established  to  regulations  of  toe  Oommto- 
sioner.  aa  to  toe  minimum  percentage  of 
children  who  must  be  federally  connected  for 
an  application  to  be  approved. 


may  be  taken  cmly  after  notice  and  oppor» 
tunity  for  hearing  to  the  local  educatkuial 
agency. 

Under  subsection  (b>  of  toe  new  seeticm 
10.  the  withholding  action  of  the  Commls- 
skMier,  and  his  refusal  to  approve  any  appli- 
cation, would  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
on  toe  record  to  toe  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  to  which  toe  local 
educational  agency  to  located,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  toe  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

Except  for  changes  In  references,  thto  sec- 
tion to  toe  same  as  sectlozu  311  and  207  (b) 
of  toe  extotlng  law. 

AdminUtratitm 

Section  11  of  toe  bill  provides  for  admin- 
istration of  tbe  act  by  the  Conunissloner. 
It  authortoes  necessary  regulaticms  and  re- 
quires toclusion  of  a  report  of  administration 
of  the  act  to  toe  Conunissloner 's  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress.  This  section  also  pro- 
hlblte  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  toe  personnel,  currlciilum.  or  program 
of  instruction  of  any  State  or  local  acbool  or 
school  system  by  any  Federal  agency,  oSoer, 
or  employee  In  toe  admtototratlon  of  toto  act. 

Thto  section  also  provides  that,  wlto  re- 
spect to  the  requirement  that  prevalltog  wage 
rates  and  tlnke  and  one-half  for  overtime  be 
paid  mechanics  and  laborers  on  any  project 
for  which  funds  are  paid  under  toe  act.  toe 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  the  autoorlty 
and  •unctions  set  forto  to  Reorganlaatlan 
Plan  No.  14  of  19S0  (6  U.  &  C.  IS3B-I5)  and 
section  %  of  the  Copeland  Act  (40  U.  8.  C. 
27ee). 

Bxccpt  for  esbaxtgm  In  refereneee,  and  darl- 
flcatlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  authority 
to  connection  wlto  labor  standards,  toto  sec- 
tiCMi  to  the  same  as  section  308  of  toe  existing 
law. 

Use  of  other  Federal  agencies:  transfer  ani 
availabiUtjf  of  appropriations 

Section  la  (a)  of  toe  act,  aa  amended  by 
the  bill,  autoorlaes  the  Conunissloner  to  uti- 
lize otoer  Federal  agencies  and  to  delegate 
performance  of  his  functions,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  toe  Oflkce  of  Education  or  of  any 
other  Federal  Department  or  Agency.  Such 
utilization  or  delegation  of  other  Depart- 
menta  and  Agencies  to  to  be  pursuant  to 
agreement,  wito  payn>ent  for  the  cost  thereof 
to  be  made  to  accordance  with  toe  agree- 
ment. The  authority  of  the  ConunissioiMr 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  otoer  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agenciea  to  to  be  exer- 
cised whenever  it  would  avoid  duplication 
withto  toe  Office  of  Education  of  pyigj^tng 
avaUable  staff  and  facilities. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  13  re- 
quires otoer  Federal  Agencies,  which  admto- 
ister  Federal  property  on  which  children  re- 
side or  which  are  principally  re^Kmslble  for 
Federal  activities  toat  may  give  rise  to  a  need 
for  school  construction,  to  comply  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  wito  the  Com- 
missioner's requests  for  information  he  needs 
to  carry  out  toe  act. 

Subsection  (c)  of  thto  section  prohibits 
i4>propriations  other  than  those  made  to 
carry  out  thto  act  from  being  available  be- 
tween June  30.  1951,  and  July  1.  1964.  for 
the  same  purposes  as  thto  act.  Tbia  prohi- 
bition to  not  applicable  to  appropriations 
for  the  c<mstrucUon  of  school  facilities  on 
Federal  property  under  the  control  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  i4>proprlatlona 
for  toe  construction  of  federally  operated 
school  facillUes  for  Indian  children,  appro- 
priations for  echoed  construction  tuuin^  toe 
Alaaka  Public  Works  Act,  and  appropriations 
autoortoed  prior  to  Septemlier  23.  IS&O  (the 
date  al  enactment  of  the  original  law),  for 
construction  of  school  tacilities  for  Indian, 
children. 

Thto  section  to  the  same  aa  aubeectiona 
(a),  (b).  and  (e)  of  section  209  and  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  asctkm  106  of  the  existing  law 
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except  for  date  and  r^erence  oZiangee  and 
except  for  the  exclusion  of  the  making  of 
regulations  from  the  functions  which  may 
tM  delegated  to  other  Federal  offlcers  and 
employees.  Xn  this  respect  the  draft  bill 
would  follow  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion lOS  (a)  dealing  with  delegation  to 
Office  of  Education  personnel  of  the  Ctom- 
mlssloner'a  funotlona. 

DeftnWont 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  13  of  the  act, 
as  amended  by  the  bill,  defines  "Federal 
property"  as  real  property  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Uiilt«d  States  and  not  subjeot  to 
State  or  looal  taxation.  Spedflcally  In- 
elttded  In  the  term  Is  real  property  which 
to  leased  from  the  United  States  even  though 
the  toaeetaoUl  interest  to  subjeot  to  State  or 
looAl  teMtlon,  Atoo  liMludod  fp«clfloallf« 
•M«pt  for  DurpoMs  of  section  9,  to  real  prop- 
MTty  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
Xndtons  or  Indian  tribes,  or  whtoh  to  held 
by  Indtons  or  Xndton  tribes  and  to  subjeot 
to  reetrlotlons  on  alienation  imposed  by  tho 
United  SUUi,  Speelflcally  exoluded,  how- 
ever, to  real  property  used  by  the  United 
States  prinutfUy  for  provUlon  of  serrlees  or 
benefits  to  the  local  area  where  the  property 
to  located,  real  property  used  for  a  Ubor 
supply  center,  labor  home,  or  labor  camp  for 
migratory  farmworkers,  real  property  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  used  primarily  for  the  provision 
of  postal  services,  and  low-rent  housing 
projects  held  imder  title  n  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Appropriations  Act  of  1935,  the  United 
States  Hovislng  Act  of  1937,  or  Public  Law 
671  of  the  76th  Congrese. 

This  paragraph  of  the  definitions  is  the 
same  as  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  210  of  the 
existing  law.  except  for  (1)  the  addition,  to 
the  types  of  property  speelflcally  excluded 
frcon  the  definition,  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment property  and  property  used  primarily 
for  provision  of  "benefits"  to  local  areas,  (ii) 
the  deletion  of  the  specific  Inclusion  of 
schools  located  at  State  or  local  airports  and 
providing  flight  training  under  contracts 
with  the  Air  Force,  and  (111)  the  amendment 
making  the  Inclusion  of  Indian  lands  in- 
applicable for  purposes  of  section  9. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  13  defines  the 
term  "child"  to  mean  any  child  who  Is 
within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  State 
provides  free  public  education.  It  Is  the 
same  as  paragraph  (2)  of  section  210  of  the 
existing  law. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  13  defines  "par- 
ent" to  Include  a  legal  guardian  or  other 
person  standing  in  loco  parentis.  This  Is  the 
same  as  paragraph  (3)  of  section  2io  of  the 
existing  law. 

Paragraph  (4)  defines  "free  public  educa- 
tion" as  education  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense, \mder  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  without  tuition  charge,  and  which 
to  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary 
school  education  in  the  State.  It  Is  the  same 
as  paragraph  (4)  of  section  210  of  the  exist- 
ing law  except  for  the  addition,  for  clarifying 
purposes,  of  the  requirement  that  no  tuition 
be  charged.  This  addition  makes  the  defini- 
tion the  same  in  terms,  as  well  as  sut>stance. 
as  the  definition  In  the  act  of  September  30 
1960  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Cong.). 

Paragraph  (5)  of  section  13  provides  that 
school  membership  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  State  law  or,  In  the  absence 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  Conunission's 
regulations.  Where,  however,  a  tuition 
charge  Is  paid  or  contracted  to  be  made  by 
the  local  education  agency  in  tho  school 
district  of  which  a  child  resides  to  another 
local  educational  agency  for  the  child's  free 
public  education,  then  the  membership  <rf 
the  child  shall  be  considered  as  membership 
of  a  school  of  the  agency  receiving  the  pay- 
ment If  the  two  local  agencies  so  agree  and 
the  agreement  Is  approved  by  the  CommU- 
sloner.  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  approved 


agreement,  as  membership  of  a  s(^ool  of  the 
agency  making  the  tuition  paynient.  Thto 
paragraph  also  provides  that.  In  determining 
school  membership,  children  wu>  are  not 
provided  "free  public  education'*  may  not 
be  ooimted. 
Thto  paragraph  to  the  same  as  paragraph 

(6)  of  section  210  of  the  existing  law  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  tottei-  also  ap- 
plied to  determinations  of  "av^^age  dally 
attendance"  ard  "average  dally]  member- 
ship." These  terms  do  not  app^  in  the 
aotas  amended  by  the  bill;  h^nce  their 
abseniie  from  paragraph  (A), 

Paragraph  (0)  of  fMtlon  18  pr<  rldM  that 
tho  average  per  pupil  oost  of  oc  Mtruoting 
minimum  school  facilities  in  a  I  tato  to  to 
iM  detorminod  by  tho  Oommlsaio  i«r  on  tho 
basto  of  oontraoM  ontorod  into  <  uring  tb« 
ftooal  f—t  prModlnff  that  in  whl^  h  tho  ftp- 
plication,  with  rospoot  to  which  ;h«  dotor- 
mlnation  to  made,  to  approvMl.  Xf  the  avail- 
able information  for  tho  pree«  ing  ftscal 
yesr  is  found  by  the  Oonunissic  mt  to  bo 
inadequate  or  not  suffloiontly  rtpr  tsohtatlvo, 
tho  dotorminatlon  to  to  bo  nude  oi  i  tho  b««to 
of  the  available  information  and  iftor  con- 
sultation with  the  State  educatioi  al  agency. 
The  oost  of  constructing  mlntmvm  school 
facilities  in  the  school  district  of  ft  local  ed- 
ucational agency  is  to  be  deteilnlned  by 
the  Conunlssloner,  after  consultation  with 
both  the  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of  information  ^contained 
In  the  application  and  such  othei  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  obtain. 

Thto  paragraph  to  the  same  as  paragraph 

(7)  of  section  210  of  the  existing  Iftw,  except 
that  the  existing  paragraph  also  applies  to 
determination  of  the  cost  of  cotistructlng 
"complete,"  as  well  as  minimum  fchool  fa- 
cilities. Under  the  act,  as  amended  by  the 
bill  there  Is  no  need  for  any  reference  to 
"complete"  school  facilities.' 

Paragraph  (7)  of  section  13  provides  that 
all  determinations  with  respect  t^  the  eli- 
gibility and  maximum  amount  of)  pajrment 
are  to  be  made  as  of  the  time  ot  approval 
of  the  application  for  which  made  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  information  tJien  avail- 
able. T 

This  paragraph  Is  the  same,  wltti  the  ex- 
ception of  one  minor  change,  as  paragraph 

(8)  of  section  210  of  the  existing  law. 
Paragraph   (8)    of  section  13  defines  the 

terms  "construct."  "conatructi^g."  and 
"construction"  to  include  preparation  of 
drawings  and  specifications;  erecting,  build- 
ing, acquiring,  altering,  remodeling.  Improv- 
ing, or  extending  school  faciUtiesl  and  In- 
spection and  supervision  of  construction. 
This  paragraph  to  the  same  as  Paragraph 

(9)  of  section  210  of  the  existing  (w. 
Paragraph     (9)      of     section     l|     defines 

"school  facilities"  to  Include  classrboms  and 
related  facilities,  and  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate Initial  equipment,  machinery,  ftnd  utili- 
ties. Specifically  excluded  are  atUetic  sta- 
dia, or  facilities  or  structures  Int^ded  pri- 
marily for  athletic  or  other  events  for  which 
admission  to  to  be  charged  the  general  pub- 
lic. Also  excluded  are  Interests  In  land  and 
off-site  Improvements  except  for  purposes 
of  sections  8  and  9  (relating  to  provision  of 
temporary  facilities  and  provision  of  facili- 
ties by  the  Commissioner  where  l(>cal  edu- 
cational agencies  are  unable  to  do  bo). 

Thto  paragraph  to  the  same,  except  for 
changes  in  references,  as  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  210  of  the  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (10)  of  section  13  provides  that 
the  determination  of  whether  or  aot  school 
facilities  are  minimum  school  facilities  to  to 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  in  a^ordance 
with  regulations  and  after  consultation  with 
the  state  and  local  educational  agf  ncies. 

•  Sec.  210  of  the  existing  law  also  Includes 
a  definition  of  "cvurent  fiscal  year"  In  par. 
(6).  Since  this  term  would  not  appear  In 
the  amended  law,  the  definition ,  has  not 
been  continued. 
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as  the  portion 


^1  fftoUitios  or 
proTision  of 

ftt  Pftrftgrtph 


imo  fto  pftfft. 
tho  Mtotlnt 

II    defines 
Puerto  Rloo, 


Thto  paragraph  to  the  same 
of  paragraph  (11)  of  section  aio  of  the  extoU 
ing  tow  dealing  with  "minimum  school  fa- 
cilities." The  extotlng  provision,  however 
also  indicated  what  school  fftcllltles  would 
be  deemed  "adequate."  Therei  U  no  need  for 
the  continuation  of  the  totter  provtolon. 

Paragraph  (11)  of  section  1)  defines  "local 
educational  agency"  as  a  boftrd  of  eduoa- 
tlon.  or  other  legally  constituttd  local  school 
authority  having  admlntotratl^e  control  and 
direction  of  free  pubito  odjucation  in  a 
oounty,  township.  Independent,  or  other 
school  dtotnot  in  tho  SUto.  The  term  also 
inoludM  any  SUto  ftgonoy  fhioh  directly 

oporatos  and  maintoino  sob-^*  '-- 

which  has  rosponoibUity  for 
mioh  fftoilitloc. 

(13)  of  Motion  310  of  tho  otiitlnf  tow, 
Fftfftgrftph  (19)  of  footton  Ittd^nos  "SUto 

oduofttional  agency"  as  tho  oOcor  or  agenor 
primarily  responsible  for  StaU  suporvtolon 
of  pubito  schooto,    It  to  tho 
irapb  (18)  of  Motion  310 
law. 

Paragraph     (18)     of    seotic, 

State  to  include  Alaska,  Hawat ..^, 

Guam,  Wake  Island,  and  the  Virgin  Islands' 
This  paragraph  is  the  same  j  as  paragraph 

(14)  of  section  210  of  the  exhtlng  law.  ex- 
cept that  the  existing  provision  Includes  the 
Dtotrlct  of  Columbia  for  piirposes  of  title  I. 
Since  title  I  would  not  be  continued  under 
the  act,  as  amended  by  the  blM,  thto  portion 
of  the  definition  was  deleted.  T 

Paragraph  (14)  of  sectioji  18  defines 
Commissioner  of  Education  knd  Commto- 
Bloner  as  the  United  States  Cotomlssioner  of 
Education.     This  is  the  same  as  paragraph 

(15)  of  section  210  of  the  existing  law. 
Paragraph  (15)  of  section  1$  defines  base 

year  as  the  regular  school  year  J960-61  In  the 
case  of  an  application  filed  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  I^  the  case  of 
an  application  filed  prior  to  that  fiscal  year, 
it  means  the  regular  school  yjear  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Application  to 
filed  or  the  regular  school  year  preceding 
such  school  year,  whichever  to  Ideslgnated  in 
the  appUcatlon.  WhUe  thto  definition  dU- 
fers  In  terms  from  the  definition  of  base 
year  In  section  312  of  the  extoilng  law.  It  to 
patterned  after,  and  to  the  samft  in  principle, 
as  the  existing  definition. 

Paragraph  (16)  of  section  l|3  defines  the 
term  "Increase  period"  as  thO  period  of  2 
consecutive  regular  school  yeari  ImmedUtely 
following  the  base  year.  Again,  while  thto 
definition  differs  In  terms  from  |bhe  definition 
of  "Increase  period"  In  sectloh  312  of  the 
existing  law.  It  to  patterned  aftier.  and  to  the 
same  in  principle,  as  that  defldltlon. 

Short  title  ' 
Section  14  of  the  act,  as  amended  by  the 
bill,  provides  that  the  act  inay  be  cited 
as  the  "School  Construction  ^isstotance  In 
Federally  Affected  Areas  Act."  [The  extotlng 
law  does  not  provide  a  short  title. 

AMXNDKSNTS  TO  THS  ACT  OF  SSFTaifBIB  30,  ISSS 
Extension  of  Puhlie  La*  S74 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  bUl  am^ids  section  1 
of  the  act  of  September  30,  195<r(declar*tlon 
of  policy)  to  reflect  the  limited  scope  ol  the 
amended  law  which  would  restflct  continu- 
ing payments  to  payments  on  account  of 
children  whose  parents  live  ^d  work  on 
Federal  property,  and  limit  pajrments  on 
account  of  children  whose  parents  live  on  or 
work  on  Federal  property  (but  kot  both)  to 
situations  where  there  to  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  such  children.  [ 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  two  pro- 
▼tolons  of  the  act  to  September  30,  1960,  so 
as  to  extend  the  duration  thereof  for  an- 
other 6  years  (through  June  30.  1963).  Cor- 
responding amendments  have  been  made  by 
other  sections  of  the  bill  which  Involve  sec- 
tions of  the  act  containing  duration  provi- 
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elons:  these  win  uot  be  again  mentioned  In 
thto  analysis. 

Fifteen-year  limit  on  payments  made  o» 
account  o/  acquired  laTid 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  i  (a)  of 
the  act  of  Septomber  80,  1960,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  no  paymento  will  be  made  under 
that  section  with  respect  to  any  property 
for  any  year  after  the  l&th  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  In  which  the  property  was 
aoqtUrod  by  tho  Unltod  SUtes. 

Amount  of  and  tUftWUty  for  wifrntnU 
Soetion  4  of  tho  bill  would  amend  varlotM 
prortolons  in  Motions  8,  4,  and  8  of  tho  act 
of  Septomber  90,  1960,  to  eonttntie  with 
■light  BOdlfloatten  tho  prortokms  for  psy- 
monto  on  ooeotint  of  ohU4rtn  who  rMlds 
on  PMlorftI  proportf  with  •  poront  omployed 
on  Fsdoral  proportf,  to  limit  rabstantlalty 
tho  prortoions  for  paymonte  on  aooount  of 
ehllM^en  whoM  parento  iwelde  or  work  on 
Federal  property  (but  net  both),  to  reduce 
tho  rftto  of  payment  per  fodorftlly  oonnootod 
ehlld,  ftfid  to  repeal  provtolons  for  payments 
on  accovnt  of  children  of  Fsderal  eontrae- 
tors.  ThoM  aosendmonto  are  esptoiaed  more 
fully  iMlow. 

Children  whoMe  parenta  reside  and  work  on, 
or  reside  or  work  on,  Federal  property 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  ctmtlnue  without  substantive  change 
the  provisions  of  eectlon  3  (c)  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  act  of  September  80,  1960.  Insofar  as 
they  apply  to  "A"  category  children.  L  e.. 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
(or  with  a  parent  on  active  duty  with  the 
\mlformed  services) . 

The  new  section  3  (c)  (2)  of  the  act,  en 
added  by  the  bill,  would  provide  new  for- 
mulas for  payments  on  account  oi  "B"  cate- 
gory children — those  who  either  reside  on 
Federal  property  or  reside  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  but  who  do 
not  reside  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  (unless  the 
school  dtotrlct  electa  to  count  ito  "A"  cate- 
gory children  as  "B"  category  children). 

With  respect  to  any  nunkber  of  "B"  cate- 
gory children  up  to  the  number  for  which 
a  school  dtotrlct  received  payment  under  sec- 
tion 3  (c)  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  school 
dtotrlct  in  the  4  succeeding  fiscal  years,  if 
otherwise  eligible,  would  receive  progrea- 
sively  smaller  payments  each  year;  thus.  It 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  payments  equal 
to  40  percent  of  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  attendance  during  fiscal  year  1960, 
times  its  1958  local  contribution  rate.  30 
percent  of  the  number  during  fiscal  year 
I960  times  its  1958  rate,  ao  percent  and 
10  percent  for  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962 
attendances  of  such  children,  and  no  pay- 
ment in  fiscal  1963. 

With  respect  to  Increases  in  "B"  category 
children  occiirrlng  during  any  of  the  6  fis- 
cal years  in  the  period  July  1.  1958,  to  June 
30,  1963.  a  school  district.  If  otherwise  eligi- 
ble, could  receive  for  the  year  in  which  the 
increafie  occurs  a  payment  equal  to  one-half 
Its  increase  in  "B"  category  children  times  its 
local  contribution  rate  for  siKh  year;  In  the 
succeeding  year  It  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
half  thto  amount.  However,  It  could  receive 
no  payment  unless  the  number  of  "B"  cate- 
gory children  It  had  In  attendance  during 
the  Increase  year  also  exceeded  the  number 
of  such  children  it  was  entitled  to  receive 
payment  for  in  fiscal  1958  (if  any),  and  un- 
less the  Increased  "B"  children  attendance 
exceeded  both  the  preceding  year's  "B"  chil- 
dren attendance  and  its  fiscal  year  1958  "B" 
children  attendance  by  6  percent  of  Its  non- 
federally  connected  attendance  (1.  e.,  all  chil- 
dren In  school  attendance  other  than  "A"  or 
"B"  category  children)  In  the  preceding  year. 

Mligibility  conditions 
In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment  on 
either  "A"  ot  "B"  category  chUdren  under 


the  amended  act,  a  school  district  would  still 
have  to  have  enough  such  children  In  school 
attendance  to  meet  the  basle  S-peroent  and 
lO-cr-more  eligibility  conditions  at  section 
a  (c)  (2)  of  the  act  (redesignated  seetlao  8 
(e>  (8)  by  the  draft  bill).  However,  section 
4  (b)  of  the  bill  would  amend  these  provi- 
sions to  permit  the  Commissioner  In  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  waive  the  lO-or- 
more  ellglMllty  condition  as  applied  to  "A" 
category  ehlldrsn.  Under  tho  draft  bill  (as 
tinder  ostoting  tow)  ho  can  waive  the  8-per- 
Mnt  eligibUltf  oondHlon  m  appliod  to 
either  "A"  or  "B"  eatogory  children. 

Section  4  (e)  of  tho  Mil  amomto  tho  spoetol 
olifflbility  ooadlt4oBs  sol  forth  at  sootloa  8 
(•)  (9)  of  tho  ftot  of  Soptombsr  90,  1990 
(rodoiifnfttod  Motion  f  (e)  (4)  by  tho  dmft 
Mil)  whtoh  ftppfy  only  to  Mhool  dtotrlots 
hoTlao  ft  Mbool  ftttondanM  durlnf  tho  SomI 
year  1999  of  over  98M0  children.  Tho  Mil 
would  rMtrtot  tho  appllootioa  of  tho  first  of 
thoM  special  eondttiona  (tho  9-poreont  oltgl- 
Mllty  condition)  to  "B"  ofttogory  ehildron 
only,  and  would  rostriot  tho  soeond  eondltlon 
(the  9-pereont  absorption  requirement)  to 
"B"  category  children  for  which  a  school 
district  seeks  paymento  under  section  8  (c) 
(2)  (A)  of  the  act  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
the  bill.  Thus,  neither  of  these  special  con- 
ditions would  apply  to  "A"  category  children, 
and  the  second  (absorption  requirement) 
would  not  ai^ly  to  increases  in  "B"  category 
children  which  may  form  the  basis  for  pay- 
ments under  the  new  section  S  (c)  (2)  (B). 

Sections  4  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  the  bill 
merely  make  necessary  changes  in  section 
refa«nces  and  dates  In  section  4  (c)  (4) 
and  (5)  of  the  act  of  September  30.  1950  (re- 
designated sec.  4  (c)  (5)  and  (6)  by  the 
bill),  and  in  sections  3  (e)  and  5  (c)  of 
such  act. 

Computation  of  local  contribution  rate 
Sub&ecUon  (g)  of  secUon  4  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  3  (d)  of  the  law,  which 
provides  a  method  for  determining  the  local 
contribution  rate,  by  eliminating  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  local  contribution 
rate  as  a  minimum  rate,  and  by  substituting 
"generally  oomparabte"  for  "most  nearly 
comparable."  The  latter  to  a  technical 
amendment  relating  to  the  choice  of  the 
school  districts  the  per  pupil  expenditures 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  local  contribution  rate  for  the 
local  educational  agency  concerned. 

Bepeol  of  Federal-eontrmetor  category 
Subeection  (h)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
would  repeal  secticm  4  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950.  which  provides  tor  payments  to 
cortain  school  districts  which  experience  sub- 
stantial school  attendance  increases  as  a  re- 
sult (generally)  of  the  In-migratlon  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  are  employed  by  Federal 
contractors. 

Subeection  (1)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
makes  neceasary  changes  In  section  refer- 
ences in  section  6  of  the  act  of  September 
30,  lOSO. 

DeJInlfioa  of  Federal  property 
Subeection  (a)  of  eectlon  5  of  the  bill 
amends  the  definition  of  "Federal  property" 
in  section  9  (1)  of  the  extotlng  law  by  de- 
leting the  second  sentence  which  specifically 
includes  as  Federal  property  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States,  but  leased  from 
it.  even  though  the  leasehold  into^st  is  sub- 
ject to  State  or  local  taxation.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  original  tow.  however,  which 
specifically  Included  real  in^perty  leased 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  under  section  806  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (for  purposes  of  tiUe  vm  of 
that  act) ,  woxild  be  reinstated. 

Subsection  (b)  ot  section  6  of  the  bill 
would  delete  the  specific  lncl\iBlon  In  Federal 
pioperty  of  State  or  local  airport  schooto 
providing  flight  training  under  contracts 
with  the  Air  Force. 


Subsection   (c)    of  aectlon  5  of  the  bill 

woxild  add  to  tho  types  at  property  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  thto  definition  any 
property  under  the  jxirledlcUon  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  used  prinoarlly  for 
postal  servloo  and  any  prcqitorty  used  pri- 
OMkrily  for  tho  provision  of  boaoAU  to  looal 


Boulder  Canyon  project  land 
Sootloa  9  of  the  blU  would  ropoal  tho 
provision  of  the  Departmont's  1884  appro- 
priation aot  which  ipodfloally  inctudod.  m 
FKtotftl  proporty,  land  within  tho  Bouldor 
Oanyon  projoet  rosonrotloa,  oad  prevkUd 
for  tho  dodttoUon,  vador  soetion  9  (g)  of 
tho  tow.  of  any  aslMoi  umm  oollMtod  oo  say 
iMMhotd  istoNM  withia  ttoo  BouMm  Ofta- 
f  oo  UalOB  Sfthoel  Dtotftoi. 

tnd4»n  ohUdnn 
SubsoetlOB   (ft)   of  sootloa  T  of  tho  MU 
would  ftOMBd  BftTftfffaph  (8)  of  asotion  9  of 

tho  extotlng  law  by  doloUag  tho  Mflond 
MtttonM  tboroof.  Thto  loniMMO  now  os- 
cludM  from  tho  definition  of  "ohlld"  Indian 
children  who  aro  eUgibto  for  educational 
services  under  a  capital  grant  by  the  United 
States  or  under  the  supervision  of,  or  ptn>^ 
suant  to,  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Thto 
subsection  would  atoo  amend  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  9  (1)  of  the  extotlng  tow 
by  making  it  inapplicable  for  purposes  of 
section  6.  Thto  sentence  specifically  in- 
cludes certain  Tntn^n  lands  in  the  definition 
of  Federal  property. 

Subeection  (b)  of  section  7  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  section  10  of  the  act. 
irtilch  permits  each  State  to  elect  coverage 
of  children  residing  on  Tnrii^n  reeet  nations 
and  other  lands  under  Public  Law  874,  a 
provision  which  would  render  Ineligible  for 
Johnstm-Olfalley  Act  payments  for  any  fis- 
cal year  any  local  educaUonal  agency  (ex- 
cept one  that  educates  out-of-dUtrict 
Indian  children  who  reside  In  Federal  dor- 
mitories) which  applies  for  and  receives 
funds  undw  Public  Law  874  for  such  year. 
Thus,  while  the  above-noted  amendmento 
with  reepect  to  Indian  children  would  make 
PubUc  Law  874  (except  sec.  B)  fully  appU- 
cable  to  them  If  thrtr  parents  reside  and 
work  on  tax-exempt  Indian  lands  In  like 
mamoer  as  it  implies  in  the  case  of  all  other 
children  residing  on  tax-exempt  Federal 
property  with  a  parent  employed  thereon. 
the  new  section  10  would  render  any  school 
districts  applying  for  and  receiving  i>ay- 
ments  under  the  amended  Public  Law  874 
ineligible  for  Johnson -CMaUey  payments. 
Short  title 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  give  to  the  act 
of  September  30.  1950.  the  short  title  of 
"School  Operations  *l«K^Kt^^^^^g  In  Federally 
Affected  Areas  Act." 

Effective  date 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  aectlon  9  of 
the  bill  provide  effective  dates  for  the 
amendments  to  the  act  of  September  28. 
1960,  made  by  section  1  of  the  bill.  Those 
amendments  will  apply  In  the  case  of  appU- 
catlons  filed  after  June  30,  1958,  with  respect 
to  an  Increase  period  Including  the  regular 
school  year  1959-60  or  any  subsequent  school 
year.  The  provisions  of  the  existing  tiUe  IV, 
however,  will  continue  effective  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  agreements  for  asstot- 
ance  made  prior  to  June  SO,  1959.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  title. 

Subeection  (c)  of  section  9  provides  that 
the  amendments  to  the  act  of  September  30. 
1950.  made  by  sections  2  to  8.  inclusive,  of 
the  bill  are  effective  for  tho  period  beginning 
July  1.  1968. 

Short  Utlm 

Section  10  of  the  blU  provMea  that  tt  may 
be  cited  as  the  "School  Assistance  in  Feder- 
ally Affected  Areas  Amendmento  Act  of  loes." 
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CONTINUATION  OP  SPECIAL  MILK 
FROORAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Congress  adopted  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram,  it  did  so  by  an  amendment  to  the 
price-support  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  cost  of  the 
school  milk  program  has  been  charged 
to  the  price-support  ion  over  the  years 
the  program  has  been  in  effect.  That  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  So  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  bill  which  will  limit  the  school  milk 
program  for  children  in  the  interest  of 
improved  nutrition  for  another  2  years  as 
a  separate  project,  which  it  properly 
should  be.  Last  year  $56  million  was 
charged  up  as  a  price- support  loss,  when 
it  should  properly  have  been  charged  to  a 
program  to  improve  the  nutrition  of 
school  children. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that  if  any 
Senator  wishes  to  put  his  name  on  the 
bill  as  a  cosponsor,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  him  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3070)  to  continue  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  AncEN  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE,  RELATING  TO  PROHI- 
BITION OP  CERTAIN  EXPENSES 
BY  ELECTRIC  POWER  COMPANIES 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  prohibit  the  allowance  as  a 
business  deduction  of  expenses  inciured 
by  electric-ix)wer  companies  in  propa- 
gandizing against  Federal  electric- 
power  policies  and  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  relating  to 
the  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  bill  (S.  3074)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  allowance  as  a  business  de- 
duction of  expenses  inciured  by  electric- 
power  companies  in  propagandizing 
against  Federal  electric-power  policies 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Langer,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Langer  is  as  follows: 

Statkment  bt  Sknatoh  Langkr 
Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing  two 
bills.  (1)  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  prolilblt  the  allowance, 
as  a  business  deduction,  expenses  Incurred 
by  electric-power  companies  In  propagandiz- 
ing against  Federal  electric-power  policies 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  (REA) ;  (2) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  in 
exercising  their  ratemaking  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  transmission  and  sale  or  electric 


energy  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  |  from 
treating  as  operating  expenses  thoa)B  ex- 
penses inciirred  by  electric  vtllltles  iniprop- 
agandizing  against  Federal  power  policies 
and  REA. 

Testimony  before  Congressional  co^nmit- 
tees  has  revealed  that  electric  power  com- 
panies have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  so- 
called  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
other  media  in  propagandizing  against  Fed- 
eral electric  power  policies  and  REA. 

These  advertisements  make  it  appear  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  losing  money  in 
Federal  taxes,  whereas  the  record  discloses 
that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  REa^  and 
Federal  electric  power  policies  are  tmr  the 
purpose  of  giving  cheaper  power  rafes  to 
areas  where  many  private  electric  (power 
companies  had  refused  to  ventxire  anq  serve 
untU  after  the  Federal  electric  pow«lr  and 
REA  had  been  instituted.  T 

The  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
Congressional  committees  have  testified  that 
the  public  utilities  have  listed,  as  expenses, 
before  the  FPC  in  utility  rate  hearli^,  the 
costs  of  such  advertising  propaganda  against 
Government  policies  dealing  with  ^deral 
electric  power  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

It  is  bad  enough  for  the  electric  bower 
companies  to  attack  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's electric  power  policy  and  the  REA, 
but  it  adds  Insult  to  injury  to  permit  the 
electric  power  companies  to  make  ths  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  for  it  througlj  per- 
mitting a  tax  deduction  on  Income  ta^es  for 
the  advertisements  and,  further,  fof  the 
public  to  pay  for  such  propaganda  thk-ough 


higher    rates 
propaganda. 


due    to    the    cost    of 


such 


Mr. 


Mr.  LANGER  subsequently  said 
President,  this  morning  I  introduce  1  two 
bills  dealing  with  REA.  I  ask  unanl  mous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  in 
connection  with  the  bills  may  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  the 
introduction  of  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  State- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|i  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  asked  for  the  floor  because  II  want 
to  speak  up  against  the  robbery  cf  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  robbery  that  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  but  1  don't Ithink 
we  should  let  another  day  pass  without 
doing  something  to  stop  it.  I  am  referring 
to  the  practice  of  electric  power  companies 
in  spending  countless  millions  in  props^anda 
advertising  and  political  activities  and  then 
adding  the  costs  of  this  propaganda  tq  their 
cost  of  operation  and  making  the  consumer 
pay  fOT  It  in  his  electric  bill.  J 

As  everyone  knows,  the  electric  bower 
industry  is  a  monopoly  industry.  Thf  man 
that  wants  electricity  must  buy  it  Irota  the 
company  that  services  his  community  and 
he  must  pay  the  rates  which  they  charge. 
The  consiimer  has  absolutely  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  Because  of  this  monopoly 
position  enjoyed  by  the  electric  power  com- 
panies the  law  provides  that  they  are  allowed 
to  charge  only  such  rates  that  will  Enable 
them  to  cover  their  costs  of  operatlo|i  and 
their  costs  of  obtaining  the  money  that  they 
need  for  that  operation.  Obviously,  ^oney 
spent  to  attack  some  public  developtnent, 
or  to  propagandize  the  consumer  along  cer- 
tain political  and  economic  lines,  aremot  a 
cost  of  the  operation  of  an  electric  power 
company.  [ 

The  electric  consumer  wants,  and  Is  en- 
titled to  receive,  the  best  possible  dectric 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
electric  consumers  should  not  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  expensive  advertisements.  In 
slick  national  magazines,  attacking  tVa.  or 
a  Federal  Hell's  Canyon  project,  or  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  of  the  country^  Ex- 
pendltiires  of  that  kind  do  not  convlbute 
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to  any  better  or  cheaper  service  foi  the  con« 
sumer — on  the  contrary,  aU  that  tihey  do  la 
to  Increase  his  electric  bill. 

Can  you  imagine  what  the  electric  oon- 
Bimaer  would  say  If  his  electric  Bght  bills 
showed  that  6  or  10  percent  JDf  It—or 
any  amount  of  It,  no  matter  what  the  per- 
centage— was  being  charged  hin^  because 
his  electric  power  company  wanted  to  feed 
him  propaganda  against  rural  electric 
cooperatives?  Or  beca\ue  they  Wanted  to 
lobby  against  Hells  Canyon?  Can  you  im- 
agine what  would  happen  if  yo\4r  electric 
bill  read:  "SlO-OO  for  electricity,!  $1.00  to 
finance  propaganda  by  the  company  to  make 
you  think  TVA  Is  socialistic."  I  (fcn't  have 
to  tell  you  that  overnight  there  rarould  be 
such  a  howl  of  protest  that  eitherlthe  elec- 
tric power  companies  would  stop  ipat  prac- 
tice Inomediately,  or  something  Would  be 
done  to  make  them  stop  it.  The  only  rea- 
son that  the  electric  consumers  all  over  the 
country  are  not  raising  their  volc^  in  pro- 
test— the  only  reason  they  are  not  knocking 
at  oiu:  doors  and  filling  o\xr  office* — is  that 
they  don't  know  what  Is  going  on.  They 
are  being  taken  and  taken  badly,]  but  they 
don't  know  It. 

But  you  and  I  know  it,  and  the  public 
utility  commlslsons  of  the  counkry  know 
It.  What  possible  exctise  do  we  hfive  for  al- 
lowing this  robbery  to  continue?  a.  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  to  speak  up  against  It  at 
every  possible  opportunity  and  I  a|n  not  go- 
ing to  let  up  this  fight  until  this  ojutrageous 
practice  is  stopped.  j 

Now,  back  in  the  ig20's  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  tried  to  control  public 
opinion  through  its  propaganda  advertising 
and  political  activities.  And  of  ^ourse,  at 
the  same  time  they  were  charging!  the  costs 
of  this  public  opimon  control  to  tke  electric 
consumer  himself  in  his  electric  bi|l.  These 
practices  became  so  outrageous  that  they 
were  investigated  and  exposed  by  tike  Federal 
Trade '  Commission,  and  for  a  wh|le  condi- 
tions Improved.  Some  of  the  mbre  naive 
thought  perhaps  the  practice  kad  been 
licked  and  that  the  electric  power  dompaniea 
would  not  again  try  to  brainwfish  their 
customers  at  their  ciistomers'  exdense,  but 
apparently  it  takes  a  lot  more  thSn  that  to 
keep  the  electric  power  compani«  In  line. 
Actually,  for  the  last  15  years  (these  old 
practices  and  abuses  have  been  renewed  and 
once  again  the  electric  consiuner  has  had  to 
foot  the  bill  for  his  mlslnformatton.  The 
electric  power  companies  of  the  comitry  have 
spent  and  are  spending  millions  ofidoUars  of 
their  customers'  money  in  this  attempt  to 
mislead  and  control  the  thinking  of  their 
customers.  They  have  tried  and  \n  trying 
to  brainwash  them  at  their  own  ekpense. 

There  are  four  major  orginizatlona 
through  which  the  electric  power  Companies 
are  carrying  on  this  brainwashing  campaign. 
There  is  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which 
prepares  the  statistical  ammunitiofi  and  co- 
operates with  educational  institutions  In 
the  preparation  of  literature.  Tben  there 
is  the  electric  companies'  advert^ing  pro- 
gram, which  hands  out  advertisingj  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  sponsors  weekly  radio 
and  television  programs,  and  provides  its 
member  companies  with  the  material  for 
them  to  use  locally.  Then  there  is  the  elec- 
tric companies'  public  information  program, 
which  provides  material  for  use  in  speeches, 
and  by  the  local  press  and  employee  pub- 
lications. Finally,  there  la  thel  National 
Association  of  Electric  Companies,  which 
carries  on  the  lobbying  activities  in  Wash- 
ington. , 

Between  the  years  of  1941  and !  1952,  the 
electric  conipanies'  advertising  program 
alone  Bpent  more  than  S5  million,  for  mass 
circiUatlon  news  ads  and  almost  •7l>^  million 
for  national  radio  and  television  hookups. 
Their  advertisements  appeared  re^larly  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Life,  Farm 
Journal,  Country  Gentleman,  and  the  Pro- 
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gresslve  Farmer.  They  have  sponsored  such 
national  programs  as  Nelson  Eddy,  the  Hour 
of  Charm.  Helen  Hayes,  and  Meet  Corliss 
Archer. 

This  is  Jtist  a  small  sample  of  what  the 
electric  power  comp>anies  spend  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  I  can  go  on  and  on  listing 
their  expenditures,  but  you  know  them  as 
well  as  I  do.  You  know  that  the  amount  is 
huge,  the  purpose  Improper  and  the  practice 
inexcusable. 

And  what  Is  this  propaganda  that  the 
electric  consumer  is  being  compelled  to 
finance  without  his  consent?  There  is  the 
propaganda  that  tries  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  any  activity  of  cooperatlvM 
or  any  Government  agency  in  the  electric 
power  field  is  soclalLsm.  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  an  advertisement  which  has  on  it  a  map 
of  the  United  States  covered  by  dots,  sup- 
posedly representing  existing  and  proposed 
I  Federal  power  and  cooperative  installa- 
tions— and  in  bold  print  under  the  map  Is 
the  question  "A  Socialistic  United  States  of 
An\erlca?" 

This  is  the  most  outrageous  type  of  mis- 
representation Unaginable.  The  coopera- 
tives are  the  finest  example  of  private  enter- 
prise that  we  have.  They  are  not  Govern- 
ment owned.  They  are  owned  by  the  same 
farmers  that  they  serve.  Coupling  the  co- 
operatives with  Government  installations  is 
completely  dishonest — and  the  power  com- 
panies know  It.  Yet  they  tax  their  cxistom- 
ers  in  order  to  feed  back  to  them  this  lying 
hogwaah.  The  good  farmers  who  own  and 
operate  these  rural  electric  cooperatives  bit- 
terly resent  this  shameful,  lying  attack  on 
their  patriotism.  And  I  for  one  intend  to 
do  something  about  it. 

This  whole  advertisement  is,  of  course, 
hogwash.  There  is  no  element  of  socialism 
even  in  the  Government's  power  program. 
The  Government  is  not  in  the  retail  electric 
buslneas  and  the  electric  power  companies 
are  not  In  a  free-enterprise  business.  Social- 
ism to  me  and  to  the  American  people  means 
Interference  by  the  Government  in  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  It  does  not  mean  the 
activities  of  the  Govenunent  in  the  electric 
IKtwer  field,  any  more  than  it  is  socialism  for 
a  local  government  to  supply  its  citizens  with 
sewage  facilities  or  with  water.  The  electric 
power  companies  know  this  Just  the  same  as 
you  and  I.  but  they  don't  care  what  they  say 
If  they  can  turn  the  public  against  Govern- 
ment and  cooperative  power  activities — es- 
pecially when  they  can  make  their  ciistomers 
pay  for  it. 

And  look  at  all  the  ads  by  the  electric 
power  companies  trying  to  eetablish  them- 
selves as  the  "tax-paying  electric  industry." 
They  don't  pay  the  taxes  and  they  know  it. 
The  taxes  are  Included  in  their  operating 
expenses  and  all  they  do  is  collect  it  from 
their  customers  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
government.  They  don't  pay  the  taxes — 
their  c\>stomers  pay  them. 

And  look  at  all  the  other  misleading 
propaganda  they  publish  about  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  They  talk  about  the 
profits  that  the  cooperatives  are  making. 
What  profits?  How  can  a  cooperative  make 
profits?  How  can  anyone  make  profits  out 
of  dealing  with  himself?  The  cooperatives 
were  organized  by  their  members  in  order 
to  serve  themselves.  They  serve  themselves 
at  cost.  Anything  that  Is  left  over  at  the 
end  of  the  year  belongs  to  the  same  farmers 
who  furnished  the  money.  The  power  com- 
panies know  this.  They  know  that  coopera- 
tives do  not  make  profits.  They  know  that 
'  cooperatives  are  nonprofit  organizations. 
And  yet  they  keep  repeating  this  same  Ue 
over  and  over  again. 

Now  what  possible  sense  does  it  make — 
what  possible  right  do  the  electric  power 
companies  have  to  spend  millions  in  this 
type  of  propaganda  advertising  and  then 
txirn  around  and  charge  the  electric  con- 
sumer the  cost  for  having  his  brain  washed? 


There  Is  no  right — ^neither  legal  nor  moral — 
and  yet  this  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
I  ask  you — ^what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  State  public  serv- 
ice commissions  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  are  refusing  to 
permit  the  power  companies  to  Include  these 
propaganda  expenditures  as  part  of  their  op- 
erating expenses.  I  salute  the  public  serv- 
ice commission  of  Wisconsin  for  recently  rul- 
ing that  electric  power  companies  cannot 
charge  their  customers  for  the  cost  of  po- 
litical advertising  attaelctog  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. But  there  Is  not  enough  of  this 
type  of  ruling.  We  need  more  vigilance  and 
concerted  action  by  all  of  the  State  regula- 
tory bodies  to  make  sure  that  not  one  cent 
of  this  brainwashing  fund  is  charged  to 
the  electric  consiuner.  And  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  do  something  about  it  also.  We 
can  pass  laws  to  make  sure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conunlssion  does  not  allow  these 
propaganda  expenses  to  be  charged  as  op- 
erating expense  In  any  case  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  And  we  can  also 
pass  laws  to  make  sure  that  these  expendl- 
tiires  cannot  be  relied  upon  by  the  power 
companies  to  reduce  their  income  taxes. 

There  are,  of  course,  types  of  advertising 
which  are  definitely  part  of  the  operations 
of  an  electric  power  company.  Advertise- 
ments which  help  Increase  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, or  which  tell  the  consumers  of  new 
electric  appliances,  or  which  help  educate 
the  consumers  on  the  proper  use  of  elec- 
tricity— all  these  are  legitimate  purposes. 
And  the  costs  of  advertisements  relating  to 
these  purposes  are  a  legitimate  expense  of 
operation.  Advertising  going  beyond  this, 
however.  Is  not  an  expense  of  operation  and 
must  not  be  charged  to  the  consumer. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  I  dont  care  how  much  these  electric 
power  companies  spend  on  their  propaganda 
and  I  don't  care  what  they  say  in  their 
propaganda.  Of  course,  like  every  American. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come  when  they 
told  the  truth  for  a  change.  But  even  if 
they  want  to  keep  on  telling  their  lies,  let 
them  do  it.  Let  them  say  whatever  they 
want  to  about  Bnj,  Langer.  and  TVA,  and 
Bonneville,  and  Hells  Canyon,  and  the  riiral 
electric  cooperatives,  provided  they  pay  for 
it  out  of  their  stockholders'  money  and  not 
charge  It  to  the  electric  consumer  in  his 
electric  bill.  That  is  my  point:  Let  them 
talk,  let  them  advertise,  let  them  do  any- 
thing they  want  to  do.  but  let  them  pay  for 
it  out  of  their  own  money. 

X  tell  you  It  is  a  disgrace  and  crying  chame 
that  this  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  as  long 
as  It  has.  Those  of  us  in  every  branch  of 
every  government  that  have  allowed  this  to 
go  on  should  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  We 
have  stood  by  and  watched  the  electric  con- 
sumer get  robbed  of  millions  of  dollars  and 
we  have  not  done  anything  to  stop  It.  I 
say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
do  something  to  stop  it  and  I  hope  that  In 
this  session  of  Congress  we  can  get  through 
some  bills  which  will  stop  it  at  least  insofar 
as  the  Federal  Government  can  stop  it.  And 
by  the  illxutratlon  we  give  by  our  action. 
I  hope  that  the  State  legislatiires  and  the 
State  commissions  will  stop  this  robbery  at 
the  State  level. 

Now.  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  talk 
about  and  that  is  the  current  drive  that  la 
on  to  double  or  possibly  triple  the  REA  in- 
terest rates.  The  Director  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sent  a  proposed  bill  up  to  the  Con- 
gress last  June  which  would  raise  the  REA 
Interest  rate  from  Its  present  level  of  2  per- 
cent to  at  least  4^  percent  and  It  might 
poesibly  go  higher  than  that.  Now.  the 
Government  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  rural  electric  systems  that  the  Interest 
rate  would  be  2  percent  provided  the  sys- 
tems extended  service  on  an  areawide  basis 


to  all  of  the  people  In  rural  areas  who 
wanted  and  needed  electric  service. 

The  REA  cooperatives  have  carried  out 
their  part  of  the  agreement  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
farms  have  electric  service  today. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration sent  this  bill  to  the  Congress  It  was 
negotiating  a  loan  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  »3 ,760.000.000  at  2  percent,  with 
permission  for  the  British  to  waive  up  to  7 
annual  payments  of  Interest  and  principal 
if  payment  threatened  to  work  a  hardship 
on  them,  and  they  have  exercised  their 
right  to  waive  payment.  It  Is  all  right  to 
lend  the  British  money  at  2  percent  and 
waive  annual  interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments, but  when  It  comes  to  our  own  rural 
electric  sjrstems,  which  are  serving  thinly 
populated  niral  areas,  then  this  is  all  wrong. 

I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  any  change  In 
the  REA  Interest  rate  and  will  fight  it  as 
long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  give  you  3  or  4  reasons  why  th« 
REA  Interest  rate  should  not  be  Increased: 

1.  The  niral  electric  cooperatives  have  a 
most  enviable  repayment  record.  No  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  In  ths 
lending  business  can  claim  as  good  a  repay- 
ment record.  As  of  June  30.  1957.  the  rural 
electric  borrowers  had  paid  back  $425.8  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  (281.5  million  In  In- 
terest. Furthermore,  as  of  that  date,  ooSj 
$200,602  In  principal  and  intanst  was  qtsp 
due  more  than  30  days. 

2.  Throughout  the  life  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification program  the  Federal  Government 
has  made — not  lost — money.  This  fact  cornea 
straight  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  who  reports  in  the  REA 
audit  for  fiscal  year  1966  that  the  REA  has 
a  net  margin  of  Interest  Income  over  Interest 
expense  of  $54,177,262. 

3.  As  long  as  the  OoTemmcnt  continues 
to  subsidize  the  private  power  companies 
under  sections  167  and  168  of  the  income- 
tax  laws  there  can  be  no  Justification  for 
an  increase  in  the  REA  Interest  rate  except 
for  pxirpose  of  destroying  the  program. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  British  loan  and 
I  will  not  repeat  here  anything  further  on  It. 

This  attempt  to  raise  REA  interest  rates 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt 
by  the  conunerclal  power  compcuiles  to  de- 
stroy the  REA  systems;  and  If  we  are  not  on 
our  guard  here  in  the  Congress,  it  wlU  bs 
done. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FXPTY- 
EIGHT  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS 
ON  WHEAT  AND  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YotJNG],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  that  1958  price- 
support  levels  on  wheat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts shall  not  be  lower  than  the  levels 
established  for  1957.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  relating  to  the  bill  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
cuid,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  3075)  to  provide  that  1958 
price-support  levels  on  wheat  and  dairy 
products  shall  not  be  lower  than  the 
levels  established  for  1957,  introduced  ty 
Mr.  LsNGKs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  AgricvA- 
ture  and  Forestry. 
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The  stalenest  presented  Iby  lis.  Lor-    ttes.  and  In  the  other,  by  antitrust  irK|!ms 


CER  is  as  foBows: 

SxATKMxirr  BT  SxnATom  l^unwm 

Mr.  VrtMiAtmt,  am  w  luUr  reaUae.  «b* 
niany  probleHW  ladns  tbe  tmxvamr  in  Aaier- 
icft  «r«  c<  great  concent  to  man;  o<  ms  In 
Congns'  I  know  that  thera  vlU  be  amch 
lAgisiation  Introduced  In  both  HotiiM  of 
CsngresB  tfurtng'  ttkte  senioii  to  attempt  to 
atd  ttie  many  piobkema  ttiat  face  tbe  Aaaer- 
Ican  fanner.  At  the  appro|)rtate  time.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  make  lome  ezteaded  re- 
marks on  the  reaaooe  why  I  bell«ve  that 
the  1958  prk:e-Buppart  levels  on  vheat  and 
dairy  products  should  n<A  be  lower  than  the 
lerels  establlahed  tax  IQVt. 

There  has  been  talk  at  towering  price 
supports  on  certain  products.  I  cannot  go 
along  with  this  vtew  whataoerer. 

I  am  today  taitrodudng  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  1958  price-support  levels  on  wheat 
and  dairy  products  shall  not  be  kiwer  than 
the  leveta  eetabhshed  for  1»S7. 

I  urge  my  ccHleagttes  in  both  Bouses  to 
give  very  serious  conalderatk^n  to  this  bill 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  become  law  in 
due  course. 

X  am  tierewlth  snboiltttng  my  proposed 
Mil  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  with  these  remarks. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  oi  1948,  as  aoModed. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
z^ew  subsection  as  follows: 

"'(g)  Notwithstanding  the  fmegotng  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  level  of  price 
support  to  cooperators  fbr  the  1958  crop  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  level 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  1957  erop  of 
wheat.' 

"Sxc.  2.  Section  201  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"  '(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
▼Lsions  of  this  section,  the  level  of  price 
support  to  producers  of  whole  milk,  birtter- 
fat,  and  the  products  thereof  shall  not  be 
lower,  during  the  marketing  year  beginning 
Aj»'U  1.  1958.  than  the  level  at  which  such 
prices  were  supported  during  the  nxarketing 
year  beginning  AprU  1.  1957."  •• 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLAYTON  ACT,  RE- 
LATING TO  INSTITUTION  OP  CER- 
TAIN ACTIONS  FOR  DAMAGES 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  on  Monday 
of  this  week  the  Supreme  court  had  held, 
in  a  5  to  4  decision,  that  section  3  of 
the  RoblxuKm-Patman  Act  vas  not  an 
Int^ral  part  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
that  accordingly  private  suits  for  treUe 
damage  redress  or  for  an  injunction  may 
not  be  brotight  under  its  provisions.  This 
important  ruling  was  made  in  the  com- 
panion   cases    of    Nashville    Milk    Co. 


restrained  from  seeking  relief  under  its 
provisions. 

To  the  small-business  community  jttkis 
situation  regarduos  the  ei^oreemeat  of 
sectioQ  3  demands  a  Speedy  remedy,  tlov 
the  sttuatton  came  about  is  vnimporiant. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  the  5  ntera- 
bers  <rf  the  Supreme  Court  majoritar  or 
the  4  members  of  the  minority  werejcor- 
rect  In  their  construction  of  tlie  legis- 
lative history  of  section  3  of  the  R(]|bin- 
son-Patman  Act.  Bearing  such  coasid- 
eraticms  in  mind,  I  propose  a  tw(k(^ 
program  to  remedy  tlie  situation.  iHrst, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  clear- 
ly define  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
man  Act  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
trust  laws  and  thus  make  the 
available  in  civil  actions  to  pr| 
parties.  SeccHMlIy ,  I  am  going  to  call  i 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  a  fi 
Idanation  of  its  reluctance  to 
section  3.  Congress  must  know  wh3 
Department  has  failed  in  its  enfq 
ment  of  the  only  price-dlscri 
statute  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
for  a  week,  in  order  that  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  may  indicate  their  m- 
terest  in  it  and  perhaps  join  as  cosK)n- 
sors  of  the  biH.  T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUI"  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  ob,iectioa,  the  bill  wis  he 
on  the  desk,  as  re<iuested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  ] 

The  bill  (S.  3079)  to  amend  the  day- 
ton  Act  to  permit  the  institution  of  ac- 
tions for  damages  for  violations  ofl  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  SPAHi$i«AN 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  aiv)  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidi- 
ciary.  \ 

Mr.  CyMAHONET.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ©"MAHONEY.  Would  the  S4na- 
tor  from  Alabama  be  good  enougi  to 
add  my  name  to  tlie  list  of  cosponaws? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  usania^ous 
consent  that  that  be  done.  ; 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withouti  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  ' 


MILITARY  PAY  AND  TERM  R: 
TION  CONTRACTS  FOR 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  RUSSELL. 


VE 


The  bill  (S.  3051)  to  chaijje  the 
method  of  computing  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  to 
provide  term  retexUion  contracts  for  Re- 
serve ofBcera.  and  lor  other  purposes, 
tnlroduced  by  Mr.  Rxtssbll  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Saitotistall),  was  rfeceived, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrlfea. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  I^ussell 
Is  as  follows: 

THE  SacxxTABT  er 
Waah.titfft9n.,  Jtmumry  a^,  1»59. 
"Baa.  RicKABB  M.  mxow. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Tnuku  Mb.  Pbxsxoknt;  There  Is  eiieloeed  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  "to  change  the 
naethod  of  computing  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  to  provide  term 
retention  contracts  for  Reserve  oOlders,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  together  with  a  sec- 
tional analysis  thereof.  | 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Xkfense  legislative  program  for  1968  and 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  Biireati  of  the 
Budget.     It  la  reconunended  that  tihis  pro 
posal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PUBPOSZ  or  TKX  LXGISLATIOS 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglflatlon  la: 
(1)  To  effect  a  fundamental  mode^nlsatioa 
axkd  Improvement  In  the  present  system  at 
compensation  for  the  unlfomxed  services; 
and  (a>  to  provide  additional  Inceative  for 
selected  Reserve  officers  to  remain  on  active 
duty  beyond  the  period  of  obligated  «ervlce 
to  meet  th«  requirements  of  the  military 
services.  It  should  be  stated  at  tl«  outECt 
that  this  proposal  Is  a  basic  chaa«|^  of  the 
military  pay  system  designed  to  attract  and 
retain  the  quality  of  personnel  Meded  in 
our  modem  Armed  Forces. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  a  fonda- 
mental  modemlBation  and  tmprov^ent  tn 
the  present  system  of  compensation  for  the 
uniformed  services,  the  military  sertlces  are 
faced  today  with  the  problem  of  deireloplng 
and  maintaining  a  work  force  balf^nced  by 
skills  which  will  achieve  optimum  perform- 
ance from  the  present  weapons  of  warfare 
and  those  now  under  design  or  devetopment 
for  military  operational  use  in  tie  years 
ahead.  The  extensive  career  IncentKve  legis- 
lative program  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
IMS  and  196S  has  better  equipped  the  mili- 
tary scrviees  to  Hieet  their  mtmerlt^l  man- 
power requirements.  These  Important  meas- 
ures set  the  foundation  for  vlgortjus  pro- 
grams in  all  the  Armed  Forces  to  Increase 
the  retention  of  expterienced  technical  and 
leadenthlp  personnel. 

These  Improvements  hsve  enabOed  the 
Armed  Forces  to  bring  the  quantity  iprohlem 
imder  better  control,  but  they  hfve  also 
given  new  emphasis  to  the  quality  p^jblem — 
the  need  for  a  balanced  Eklll  structure. 

In  recognition  of  the  changes  necessitated 
by  the  rapidly  advancing  technology  of 
weapons  systems  and  because  of  theincrea*- 
ing   requirements   of   military   semices   for 


Mr,  President,  o: 

asainst  Carnation  Milk  Co  and  Safewav     r        *?;r  °^^i^  ^  "^  ^^^^  Sen^ltor  highly  sJtllled  technical  and  leadership  per 

St™^^^t  Vanee^  Safeway     from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  SaltohSt4ll),  sonnel.  the  secretary  of  Defense  orginh^ 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  oi^  Psofas- 

biU   relating  to   military   pay   aiKl   ttmn  slonal    and   Technical   Compensatloii.    This 

retention  contracts  for  Reserve  offlters  commtttee  was  composed  oX  Ui.  i^aiph  j. 

This  wn  is  requested  by  the  Deirt-  ^°^^^'  V^^^'^'^nt  of  General  Hectic  Ou. 
ment  or  Defense  and  is  accompanied  by 
letter  of   transmittal  explaining   the 


Stores  agahist  Vance. 

In  practical  cllect,  tbla  decision  means 
that  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  has  been  repealed.  It  is  common 
knowlectee  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  never  enforced,  and  has  no  In- 
tention to  enforce,  secticxi  3's  criminal 
prohilutions  against  predatory  pricing 
practices.  And  bow,  as  a  result  of  Mon- 
day's decision  by  the  Snpreme  Court,  jmI- 
vate  plaintiffs  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  enforce  the  prov»ioas  of  the  section. 
Thus,  section  3  stands  uneztf  orced,  m  one 
case  by  a  Government  agency  which  has 
abdicated  its  enforcement  responslljili- 


a ^ 

pm-pose  of  the  bUI.  '  '  J  ~ 

I  ask  that  the  letter  of  transmittm  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobd  inamediately  ifol- 
lowing  the  bating  of  "BSls  Introduded  '* 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  lette*  of 
transmittal  wHI  be  printed  in  1  the 
Rbcorb. 


as  Chairman;  lb.  Carter  L.  Biu^ess;  fonner 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower. 
Personnel,  and  Reserve)  as  Vice  Chairman; 
and  as  members:  Or.  John  A.  Hannah,  prcei- 
tfent  of  Michigan  State  University;  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Hook,  chairman  of  th«  board. 
Armco  Steel  Corp.;  Mr.  H.  Lee  White,  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cadwsilader.  Wkclc- 
ersham  &  Taft  of  New  York;  the  AMistant 
Secretaries  for  Manpower  and  Peratiiakel  of 
each  of  the  military  departments  a|sd  high 
ranking  military  officers  of  each  of  tfu  miU- 
tary  services. 
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The  Committee  was  requested  to  produce  a 
forceful  program  of  admlnlatratlve  and  leg- 
islative measures  which  would  give  the  mili- 
tary services  the  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
the  scientific,  professional,  technical,  com- 
bat leadership  and  management  skills  re- 
quired today  and  in  the  future.  The  Com- 
mittee was  further  requested  to  give 
consideration  to  how  the  present  compensa- 
tion practices  aggravate  the  problem  of 
personnel  procurement  and  retention  and 
bow  those  practices  might  be  changed  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  manpower  problem. 

The  Committee,  In  Its  findings,  confirmed 
the  problem  of  the  military  services  as  now 
being  one  of  quality  as  opposed  to  quantity; 
that  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  total  number  of 
people  on  board,  but  the  level  of  competence 
of  those  people;  and  that  while  the  machin- 
ery of  modern  defense  Is  becoming  ever  more 
complex  and  technical,  yet  the  principles  and 
practices  which  had  guided  the  mUitary 
services  in  the  recruitment,  development, 
and  compensation  of  men  have  not  changed 
substantially  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Committee  expressed  the  view  that 
the  present  compensation  practices  of  the 
military  services  are  so  clearly  out  of  step 
with  the  times,  so  Inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  a  technically  advanced  form  of  national 
defense,  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  has  been 
learned  about  human  motivations,  that  they 
can  be  considered  a  major  impediment  to 
national  defense.  It  was  concluded  that  a 
fundamental  modernization  of  these  com- 
pensation practices  constituted  the  baric 
step  in  the  process  of  development  of  the 
highly  skilled  and  balanced  force  needed  by 
the  military  services  today  and  In  the  future. 

The  modernization  of  the  pay  system  en- 
visaged by  the  Committee  and  upon  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  premised  the 
attached  legislative  proposal  is  founded  on 
lour  basic  compensation  principles; 

1.  The  comi>ensatlon  system  must  be  de- 
signed to  encourage  meritorious  perform- 
ance. The  system  must  be  progressive  in 
nature  so  as  to  contain  challenging  rewards 
for  successful  handling  of  positions  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  and  responsibility. 

a.  The  compensation  system  must  provide 
a  pay  structure  that  reflects  more  accurately 
the  particular  gradation  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience represented  in  the  varying  needs  of 
different  service  situations.  At  the  same 
time,  this  Improved  structure  must  carry 
with  it  the  kinds  of  controls  or  selectivity 
necessary  to  insure  that  rewards  are  gen- 
lUnely  (^ven  where  deserved  and  that  in- 
creased rewards  do  not  contribute  to  excesses 
in  occupational  areas  already  overcrowded. 

8.  The  compensation  system  must  provide 
comptensatlon  levels  which  are  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  paid  people  employed 
elsewhere  In  similar  positions  and  occupa- 
tions. Although  it  is  completely  impractical 
to  make  concrete  and  binding  compari£ons 
between  Industry  and  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  the  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  employment,  they  can  be  used  as  guides 
In  determining  compensation  levels  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  defense. 

4.  Without  basic  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
Its  members,  there  can  be  no  Armed  Forces. 
However.  In  time  of  peace  patriotism  alone  Is 
not  a  sulBclent  motivation  for  a  career  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  members  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  must  receive  sufficient 
compensation  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  responsibilities  to  both  their  country 
and  their  families. 

In  translating  the  proposals  of  the  Com- 
mittee into  legislation,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  given  special  consideration  to 
the  problem  of  converting  from  the  present 
system  of  pay  to  the  new  system.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  provisions  which 
are  not  a  part  of  the  Cordiner  report  are 
included  in  the  attached  draft: 

A  6-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  for  all 
personnel  with  more  than  2  years  of  ciunula- 


tive  service.  Enlisted  personnel  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  either  a  6-percent  increase 
In  their  present  rate  of  basic  pay  ox  the  xxew 
proposed  rates  of  basic  pay,  whichever  is 
higher. 

Officer  personnel  would  be  entitled  to 
either  a  6-percent  Increase  or  the  new  pro- 
posed rates  of  basic  pay,  whichever  is  higher. 
Where  the  new  rates  of  basic  pay  are  higher, 
however,  the  officer  would  l>e  phased  Into  the 
new  rates  by  a  conversion  plan  which  will 
provide  a  fo\ir-step  phase-in.  This  will  allow 
time  to  Implement  certain  management  pro- 
posals now  under  study,  so  that  personnel 
receiving  large  increases  may  be  carefiUly 
screened  and  selected. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  revised  downward  the  proposed  rates 
of  active-duty  pay  for  general  and  flag  of- 
ficers from  original  Cordiner  rates.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  attached  proposed 
legislation  does  not  extend  the  new  pro- 
posed rates  of  pay  to  retired  personnel. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amend 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
flect the  compensation  principles  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee.  The  major 
changes  to  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
would  accomplish   the  following: 

(1)  Revision  of  the  present  military  com- 
pensation system  to  provide  increased  recog- 
nition for  merit  and  performance  instead  of 
longevity. 

(2)  Eliminate  pay  Inversions  wherein  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Juniors  receive  more 
pay  than  their  seniors  by  providing  a  pay 
scale  in  which  the  entry  rate  for  each  grade 
exceeds  the  highest  pay  rate  of  any  lower 
grade. 

(3)  Expand  the  pay  structure  2  pay 
grades  for  enlisted  personnel  <E-8  and  B-9) 
and  2  pay  grades  for  officers  (0-9  and 
O-IO)  thus  providing  for  a  more  precise  de- 
lineation of  levels  of  responsibility. 

(4)  Provisions  of  pay  for  senior  cheers 
that  is  more  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sponslbUltles  and  more  nearly  comparable 
with  that  paid  to  similar  positions  in  in- 
dustry. 

(5)  Relief  of  compression  in  the  officer  and 
enlisted  pay  structures  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  pay  differentials  between 
grades. 

In  addlton  to  the  problem  discussed  above, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  officer  manpower 
problems  facing  the  Armed  Forces  today  is 
the  Inability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain 
a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  young  Re- 
serve officers  for  extended  periods  of  active 
duty  beyond  obligated  service  but  short  of 
retirement.  The  Reserve  officer  retention 
plan  contained  in  the  legislation  is  the  same 
as  that  forwarded  to  the  Congress  last  year 
and  included  in  H.  R.  7473. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  an  essential  part  of  an  integrated 
program  contemplated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  achieve  and  maintain  the  neces- 
sary quality,  experience  level,  and  optimum 
balance  by  skUls  of  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Included  in  this  program  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  for  proficiency  pay 
equivalent  to  1  or  2  pay-grade  advance- 
ments to  enlisted  men  who  can  qualify  there- 
for by  demonstrated  high-quality  perform- 
ance of  duty.  The  proflclency-pay  system  is 
being  established  under  existing  law.  How- 
ever, this  measure  cannot  be  fully  effective 
imless  there  is  first  established  the  proper 
nimiber  of  enlisted  pay  grades  and  pay  dif- 
ferentials between  grades  as  provided  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Department  recognises  that  there  ex- 
ists a  dual  problem  ot  encouraging  per- 
sonnel retention  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
trolling it  on  the  other.  The  Department 
of  Defense  must  and  wiU  meet  this  problem 
by  instituting  concrete  "personnel  control" 
procedures. 

I  believe  that  If  this  legislation  Is  en- 
acted it  will  result  In  a  significant  Improve- 


ment In  the  retention  rates,  quality,  and 
desired  balance  by  skills  of  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  thus  contribute  directly 
to  the  defense  of  the  NaUon. 

COST     AND     BT7SCBT     DATA 

Preliminary  estimate  of  the  additional 
eost  for  this  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1959 
will  be  $618  million  if  this  legislation  U 
effective  on  July  1,  1958.  More  precise  cost- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1959  and  for  subsequent 
years  together  with  estimated  savings  is 
under  development. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nzn,  H.  McElbot. 

Sectional  Analysis  or  a  Bill  To  Chanck  trb 
Method  or  Computing  Basic  Pat  fob  Mkm- 
BKRS  or  THi  Unitormeo  Sesvices,  To  Peo- 
viDE  Teem  Retention  Contracts  roa 
RxsxavE   Omcxas,   and  voe   Othxs   Pct- 

POSXS 

Section  I  amends  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  in  the  following  respects: 

Clause  (1)  of  section  1  amends  section 
103  by  adding  two  new  clauses.  The  first 
provides  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or 
Air  National  Guard,  whUe  serving  in  that 
status.  shaU  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
members  of  the  uniformed  services.  This 
would  make  explicit  the  coverage  by  the 
act  of  those  members.  Although,  under 
sections  3062  (c)  and  8062  (d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard 
while  in  their  Reserve  status  or  when  called 
into  Federal  service  are  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  they  are  not  actually  mem- 
bers of  a  uniformed  service  while  perform- 
ing training  or  other  duty  in  their  State 
status  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  pay 
frcMn  the  United  States.  This  clatise  does 
not  broaden  the  coverage  imder  the  Career 
CcMnpensation  Act  of  1949  which  members 
of  the  National  Guard  now  liave  when  per- 
forming the  type  of  duty  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  added  in  order  to  avoid 
specific  mention  of  the  National  Guard  at 
each  place  its  members  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  that  act.  The  second 
clause  provides  that  the  term  "active  duty" 
is  defined  to  include  active  duty  for  train- 
ing or  any  other  full-time  duty,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  including  those 
terms  specifically  tliroughout  the  blU  where 
they  are  meant  to  be  included.  Where  they 
are  not  meant  to  be  included,  words  of  ex- 
clusion are  added. 

Clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  1  strikes  out 
present  sections  201  and  202.  dealing  with 
t>asic  pay  and  service  creditable  in  the  com- 
putation thereof,  and  inserts  new  sections 
20i.  202,  203,  204,  and  205  in  place  thereof. 
The  replaced  section  201  set  forth  tables 
of  basic  pay,  based  on  cximulatlve  years 
of  service,  for  all  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  provided  for  tlie  distribution  of 
various  grades  into  pay  grades;  set  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  members  were 
entitled  to  basic  pay;  and  provides  addi- 
tional monthly  pay  of  $100  and  $200  a  month 
for  lieutenant  generals  and  generals,  re- 
spectively. 

The  new  section  201  (a)  sets  forth  new 
pay  tables  for  commissioned  officers.  t>ased 
on  years  of  service  in  grade,  rather  than 
cumulative  years  of  service. 

The  new  section  201  (b)  distributes  the 
various  commissioned  officer  grades  Into  pay 
grades.  Two  new  commissioned  pay  grades 
are  established,  O-IO  for  generals  and  ad- 
mirals and  0-9  for  lieutenant  generals  and 
vice  admirals.  While  both  of  these  grades 
were  formerly  aUocated  to  pay  grade  0-8 
along  with  major  generals  and  rear  admirals 
(upper  half),  additional  monthly  pay  was 
provided  by  section  201  (f ) . 

The  new  section  201  (c)  provides  addi- 
tional Increments  of  basic  pay.  as  set  forth 
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tn  the  tabl»  tlwreln.  far  ofBeen  In  pay  gndtm 
0-5  to  0-8  aenrlng  on  acttre  dnty  under  s 
call  or  order  that  does  not  spedfy  a  period 
of  30  daya  or  Ins.  Bowever,  the  additional 
Incrementc  of  pay  would  not  be  considered 
a  part  of  tbeir  active-duty  pay  or  montkly 
basic  pay  for  the  purpose  of  computing  re- 
tired pay,  severance  pay,  or  readjustment 
payments,  under  any  |Hrovlsloa  of  law  or  the 
pay  provided  for  Reserve  officers  released 
from  active  duty  luuler  section  680  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  tbe  accumulated 
leave  payments  under  section  4  (c)  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  or  section  219  (c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  new  eectlon  202  sets  forth  new  pay 
tables  for  warrant  oAcers,  baaed  on  years  of 
service  in  grade,  rather  than  CTunulatlve 
years  of  service. 

The  new  section  203  (a)  sets  forth  new 
pay  tafoies  for  enlisted  members,  based  on 
years  of  service  in  grade,  rather  than  cunni- 
tatlve  years  of  service.  Two  new  enlisted 
pay  grades  are  established.  K-0  and  E-8. 

The  new  section  203  (b)  directs  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  distribute  enhsted 
memtoers  into  the  various  pay  grades,  in 
the  manner  determined  by  him  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  new  section  303  (c)  te  a  continoation 
of  present  section  201  (e),  without  change 
in  EtAstance.  and  provides  that  aviation 
cadets  of  the  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  ore  entitled  to  monthly  baric  pay  at 
the  rate  of  SO  percent  ct  the  basic  rate  of 
a  commissioned  officer  in  pay  grade  O-I. 

Tne  new  section  304  sets  forth  the  condt- 
ttons,  formerly  set  forth  in  section  301  (d), 
under  which  membcn  are  entitled  to  basic 
pay. 

The  new  section  204  (a)  provides  that  a 
member  on  active  duty  (including  active  duty 
for  training  or  any  other  purpose)  is  entitled 
to  the  basic  pay  of  the  pay  grade  to  which 
assigned  or  ta  which  distributed,  according 
to  his  years  of  service  in  that  pay  grade. 
For  tnis  purpose,  a  member  of  tlie  Army 
National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  who 
is  performing  full-time  training,  training 
duty  with  pay,  or  other  fun-time  duty,  au- 
thorized by  section  310,  506,  504,  or  506  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  Is  considered  to 
be  on  active  duty. 

The  new  section  204  fb)  restates  and  clari- 
fies the  first  and  second  provisos  of  present 
section  201  (d).  The  new  section  provides 
(1 )  that  when  a  member  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice is  ordered  to  active  duty  (which  term 
tuider  the  amendment  made  to  section  109 
by  this  act  includes  active  duty  for  training) 
for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less,  or  when  a 
member  ot  the  Army  National  Guard  or  Air 
National  Guard  Is  called  Into  Federal  service 
for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less,  the  time  re- 
quired to  perform  travel,  as  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  from 
home  to  flrst-duty  station  and  from  htst-duty 
station  to  home  is  considered  active  duty; 
and  (2)  that  when  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  is  ordered  to  active  dtrty  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  30  days,  or  a  member  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  is 
called  into  Federal  service  lor  a  period  in 
excess  of  80  days,  the  time  required  to  per- 
form travel  from  home  to  flrst-duty  station 
and  from  last-dmty  station  to  home,  by  the 
mode  of  transportation  authorized  in  his 
orders,  is  considered  active  duty. 

The  new  section  204  (c)  is  taken  from  the 
last  sentence  of  present  section  201  (d)  which 
authorizes  the  payment  to  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  at  the  tfane  of  his  release 
from  active  duty,  of  any  pay  and  allowances 
accruing  to  him  Incident  to  his  release  from 
active  duty  without  regard  to  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  travel  home.  The  new  sec^ 
tlon  provides  that  any  payment  accruing  un- 
der any  law  to  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  incident  to  his  release  from  active 
duty,  or  for  his  return  home  incident  to  re- 
lease from  that  duty,  may  be  paid  to  the 


tem- 


member  before  his  departure  from  hii  last- 
duty  station,  whether  or  not  he  aetuanir  per« 
forms  the  travel  Involved.  [ 

The  new  section  209  replaces  present  sec- 
tion 202  which  set  forth  the  kinds  of  iervlce 
creditable  in  computing  cumulative  yoars  of 
service  for  basic-pay  purposes.  Since,  under 
the  new  sections  201-208,  basic  pay  Is  based 
en  years  of  service  In  grad ;,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  compute  cumulative  ye^rs  of 
service  for  basic-pay  purposes.  Tfca  sub- 
stance of  former  section  202  as  relates  to  the 
computation  of  retired  pay,  however,  is  re- 
tained and  restated  as  section  1406  of  t^le  10. 
United  States  Code,  by  section  5  (3)  <  f  this 
act.  The  new  section  205,  therefon  ,  sets 
forth  only  rules  relating  to  computat  on  of 
service  In  grade. 

The  new  section  205  (a)  sets  fort  1  the 
general  nile  that  an  periods  of  servio  i  of  a 
member  in  a  pay  grade,  whether  or  cot  on 
active  duty,  shall  be  credited  In  deter^ning 
his  years  of  service  in  that  pay  grade.  For 
this  purpose — 

(1)  no  service  which  preceded  a  peiiod  of 
more  than  three  months  diuring  whidh  the 
person  concerned  was  not  a  membe^  of  a 
uniformed  service  may  not  be  credited  as 
service  in  any  grade;  j 

(2)  a  member  on  active  duty  In  anyj grade 
while  holding  another  grade  (such  as 'a  Re- 
serve serving  hi  a  higher  or  lower  tem^rary 
grade  or  a  regiolar  serving  in  a  hlghef  tem- 
porary grade)  is  considered  to  be  serving  only 
tn  his  active  duty  pay  grade;  I 

(3>  a  member  holding  a  temporary  rrade, 
higher  than  his  Reserve  grade,  while  not  on 
active  duty  (such  as  a  Reserve  of  tie  Air 
Force  or  Army  released  from  activef  duty 
while  serving  in  a  higher  temporary  ^ade) 
Is  considered  to  be  serving  only  in 
porary  grade; 

(4)  an  enlisted  member  or  warrant  j 
of  the  National  Guard  who  Is  also  a 
commissioned  officer  (as  authorized  It  sec- 
tions 3354  and  8354  of  title  10.  United  ptates 
Code)  is  considered  to  be  serving  as  ai  «om- 
mlsstoned  officer  only  when  on  active  duty 
as  such;   and  | 

(5)  a  member  who  served  In  a  pay  grade 
before  becoming  18  years  of  age  may  bd  cred- 
tted  with  that  service  under  regulbtlons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerneti 
The  latter  clause  continues  the  prcivlslon 
presently  ccmtained  in  section  202  (c)  J 

•nie  new  section  205  (b)  provides  thlit,  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  years  of  service 
in  a  pay  grade,  a  member  whose  nama  Is  on 
a  temporary  disability  retired  list  of  any 
other  retired  list  of  a  uniformed  servlop  may 
not  count  his  service  while  not  on  active 
duty.  However,  If  a  member  whoee  n*me  is 
on  a  temporary  disability  retired  list  i4  later 
restored  to  active  duty  (as  author! 
section  1311  of  title  10,  United  States 
he  Is  entitled  to  credit,  for  the  pi 
this  section,  for  the  years  of  service 
pay  grade  while  he  was  on  that  temiorary 
disability  retired  list. 

The  new  section  205  (c)  relates  to  ampu- 
tation of  service  in  grade  of  a  member  Khose 
grade  Is  reduced,  wlio  reenhsts  in  a  regular 
component  within  3  months  after  leleaee 
from  active  duty  as  an  officer  of  the  same 
service,  who  Is  ordered  to  active  dut;  In  a 
pay  grade  lower  than  that  of  any  tem;  lorary 
or  permanent  grade  he  holds;  or  who  :  s  dis- 
charged from  a  Reserve  enMstment  fe  r  Im- 
mediate enlistment  in  a  regular  comp  anent 
of  a  uniformed  service  in  a  pay  grade  lower 
than  his  Reserve  grade.  If  his  grat*  was 
reduced  for  other  than  Inefflclency  or  dis- 
ciplinary reasons,  or  If  he  Is  so  ordered  to 
active  d\»ty.  enlisted,  or  reenlisted,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  pay  of  the  grade  to  Which 
he  is  reduced,  ordered  to  active  duty,  en- 
listed, or  reenllsted.  or  to  the  highest  |)ay  of 
any  Intermediate  pay  grade  to  which  Iw  may 
later  be  promoted,  provided  he  served  :  n  the 
higher  grade  at  least  1  year.  For  exam]  le,  an 
B-T  who  is  reduced  to  B-5  fOr  other  thi  in  in- 


efficiency or  disciplinary  reasons,  (would  be 
entitled  to  the  highest  pay  provided  for  pay 
grade  E-6  and  If  the  member  wdre  subee- 
quently  promoted  to  pay  grade  E-6.  he  would 
be  entitled  to  the  highest  pay  provided  for 
that  ^ay  grade.  If  he  did  not  sesve  in  the 
higher  grade  for  at  least  1  year,  or 'If  he  was 
reduced  to  a  lower  pay  grade  for  Hielllclcncy 
or  disciplinary  reasons,  he  is  credited  in  the 
pay  grade  to  which  reduced,  orderea  to  actve 
duty,  enlisted,  or  reenllsted,  or  in  any  inter- 
mediate pay  grade  to  which  he  msQr  later  be 
promoted,  with  only  his  actual  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  higher  grade,  in  additlcn  to  any 
service  previously  performed  In  ;he  lower 
grade.  In  addition,  If  a  member  who  was 
reduced  to  a  lower  pay  grade  for  iiiefllciency 
or  disciplinary  reasons  is  later  a^in  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  in  which  he  wfis  serving 
before  the  reduction,  he  may  not  be  credited 
with  his  previous  service  in  that  graide. 

The  new  section  205  (d>  is  dosigned  to 
prevent  the  automatic  advancement  of  each 
member  to  a  higher  step  of  basic  pay  within 
his  pay  grade.  If  it  is  determii^,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, that  any  of  the  service  in  the  mem- 
ber's current  step  in  his  pay  grade  ts  unsatis- 
factory, his  advancement  to  the  next  higher 
step  in  that  pay  grade  may  be  with^ield  until 
such  time  as  his  service  in  the  current  step 
la  determined,  under  thoee  regulat  ons,  to  be 
satisfactory.  No  service  determii.ed  to  be 
unsatisfactory  tmder  this  subsection  may  be 
counted  in  determining  years  of  Bcrrlce  in 
any  pay  grade.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  insure  that  the  member  concerned  may 
not  enter  a  new  step  In  a  pay  grade  until  be 
has  performed  the  requisite  amouit  (J  or  2 
years  as  the  case  may  be)  of  ttaie  In  the 
preceding  step. 

The  new  section  205  (e)  provided  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  determlnhig  years  of  service 
in  pay  grade,  service  is  considerecj  to  begin 
on  the  date  the  person  concerned  entered 
Into  the  pay  grade  concerned.  forTpay  pvr- 
poees.  I 

Clause  (2)  (B)  of  section  1  redesignates 
present  section  203  as  section  20tl  and  re- 
states subsection  (b)  thereof  toi  prescribe 
different  rates  of  special  pay  for  d^tors  and 
dentists.  Section  208,  as  amendM  by  the 
act  of  April  SO,  1956,  chapter  223'  (70  Stat. 
122),  provided  special  pay  based  oh  years  of 
active  service,  regardless  of  pay  grade.  As 
restated,  the  subsection  provides  special  pay 
on  the  basis  of  pay  grades  and  year!  of  active 
service  as  follows:  I 

(1)  $100  per  month  for  medical  *nd  dental 
officers  in  pay  grades  0-2,  0-3,  and  0-4,  who 
have  not  completed  2  years  of  actflre  Bervice. 

(2)  $200  per  month  for  medical  lind  dental 
officers  in  pay  grades  0-2,  0-3,  and  0-4,  who 
have  completed  at  least  9  years  I  of  active 
service. 

(3)  $150  per  month  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  in  pay  grade  0-5. 

(4)  $100  per  month  for  medical  smd  dental 
officers  In  pay  grade  0-6,  0-7.  or  0^8. 

(5>  $100  per  tnonth  for  veterinary  of- 
ficers in  pay  grade  O-l.  0-2,  O-S.  tt  0-4. 

(6)  $50  per  month  for  veterliiary  offlcers 
to  pay  grade  0-5.  ( 

Clause  (2)  (C)  of  section  1  redesignates 
present  section  204  as  section  20t  and  re- 
vises the  tables  in  subsection  (b[)  thereof 
to  place  Incentive  pay  for  hazar^otis  duty 
tmder  section  207  (a)  (1)  and  (J)  on  the 
same  basis  of  years  of  service  In  gyade  as  is 
provided  In  new  sections  201-203  for  basic 

pay-  I 

Clause  (2)  (X3\  of  section  1  amenfls  present 
section  205  (c)  by  striking  out  thei  reference 
to  section  204  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
a  reference  to  section  207,  which  is  present 
section  204  as  renumbered.  [ 

Clause  (2}  ir\  of  section  1  re^esignatM 
present  sectloa  206  as  20a. 

Clause  (2>  (F)  of  section  1  redesignates 
present  section  206  as  209  and  reitates  the 
section   to   Include   within  the   siecial  pay 
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table  therein  the  two  new  enlisted  pay  grades 
(E  9  and  E-8)  established  by  new  section 
303  of  the  act. 

Clause  (2)  (G)  of  section  1  amends  pres- 
ent section  307  (e)  by  striking  out  the  ref- 
erences to  section  208  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  references  to  section  211.  which  is 
present  section  208  as  renumbered. 

Clause  (2)  (H)  ot  section  1  redesignates 
present  section  207  as  210. 

Claiise  (2)  (I)  of  section  1  amends  present 
section  208  (a)  by  striking  out  the  reference 
to  section  307  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
references  to  section  210,  which  is  present 
section  207  as  renumbered. 

Clause  (2)  (J)  of  section  1  amends  present 
section  208  (d)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"(computed  In  accordance  with  the  cumula- 
tive years  of  service  of  the  member)."  as 
under  new  section  303,  basic  pay  for  en- 
listed members  Is  based  on  years  of  service 
In  grade,  rather  than  cumulative  years  of 
Bervice. 

Clause  (2)  (K)  of  section  1  redesignates 
present  section  308  as  211. 

Clause  (3)  (A)  of  section  1  amends  sec- 
tion 302  (f).  relating  to  quarters  allowance, 
by  striking  out  the  table  therein  and  re- 
placing it  with  a  new  table  reflecting  the 
2  new  commissioned  officer  pay  grades 
(O-IO  and  0-9)  established  by  new  section 
201  of  the  act,  and  the  2  new  enlisted 
pay  grades  (E-0  and  E-8)  esUbllshed  by  new 
section  203  of  the  act. 

Clause  (S)  (B)  of  section  1  amends  sec- 
tion 302  (h)  relating  to  quarters  allowance 
for  enlisted  members,  to  reflect  the  two  new 
enlisted  pay  grades  (E  9  and  E-8)  estab- 
lished by  new  section  203  of  the  act. 

Clause  (3)  (C)  of  section  1  amends  the 
10th  sentence  of  section  303  (c)  by  striking 
out  the  reference  to  section  201  (e)  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  a  reference  to  new 
section  204  which  contains  the  provisions 
presentiy  in  section  201  (d)   (formerly  (e)). 

Clause  (3)  (D)  of  section  1  amends  sec- 
tion 304  (c)  by  inserting  a  reference  to  the 
8iu-geon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, thereby  providing  for  him  the  personal 
money  aUowance  of  $4,000  a  year  now  pro- 
vided for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  end 
Air  Force,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Com- 
mandants of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Clause  (4)  (A)  of  section  1  amends  sec- 
tion 601  (d)  by  strllkng  out  the  reference 
to  section  204  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
references  to  section  207,  which  is  present 
section  204  as  reniunbered. 

Clause  (4)  (B)  of  eectlon  1  amends  sec- 
tion 508  by  striking  out  the  words  "ba.«;ic 
pay"  and  inserting  the  words  "base  rate"  In 
place  thereof,  and  by  striking  out  the  words 
"with  under  3  cumulative  years'  serx'lc*." 
as  the  Intent  of  section  6C8  is  to  provide 
cadets  and  midshipmen  with  pay  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  pay  grade  O-l.  The  above 
changes  are  necessary  to  reflect  the  change 
in  basic  pay  computation  from  cumulative 
years  of  service  to  years  In  pay  grade. 

Section  3  amends  the  tables  contained  In 
section  1  (c)  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1952. 
relating  to  temporary  basic  allowances  for 
quarters  for  enlisted  members,  to  reflect 
the  two  new  enlisted  pay  grades  (E-9  and 
E-«)  established  by  new  section  203  of  the 
act  and  provides  for  those  pay  grades  the 
same  allowance  as  prescribed  for  pay  grades 
E-4  through  E-7. 

Section  3  provides.  In  general,  a  method  of 
converting,  over  a  3-year  period  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  the  basic  pay.  or 
compensation  based  thereon,  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  from  the  rates  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  to  those  prescribed  in  sections 
201-203  ol  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  this  act. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  enllrted 
member  who  was  a  member  of  a  uniformed 


service  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  <  ex- 
cept an  aviation  cadet)  and  who  had  more 
than  2  cumulative  years  of  service  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act  is 
entitled  to  either  (1)  a  6-percent  Increase 
in  basic  pay  computed  at  the  rate  in  effect 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  or  (2) 
the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Career  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended  by  this  act, 
whichever  is  higher. 
Subsection  (b)  provides  tha^— 

(1)  an  officer  with  more  than  2  cumulative 
years  of  service  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  will  be  entitied  to  have  his  pay 
increased  by  6  percent;  or 

(2)  if,  after  that  officer's  pay  has  been  in- 
creased by  6  percent,  the  rate  he  would  re- 
ceive Is  still  less  than  the  applicable  rate 
for  his  grade  and  years  of  service  in  grade, 
prescribed  in  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  this  act,  the  officer 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  during  the  first 
year  the  dollar  amount  prescribed  in  the  "1st 
year"  column  of  the  table  set  forth  therein 
In  lieu  of  such  6  percent  increase. 

Cadeu  of  the  United  States  Ifllitary 
Academy.  Air  Force  Academy,  or  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  aviation  cadets,  and  contract 
surgeons  are  not  affected  by  this  section. 
Their  pay  wlU  be  computed  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed in  sections  203  (c)  and  508  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed by  this  act,  and  section  504  of  that  act, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  table  are  cu- 
mulative. They  represent  that  mnximiim  in. 
crease  that  may  be  paid  to  the  member  over 
the  amount  he  was  entitled  to  receive  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  any  difference 
that  might  remain  between  the  "then"  pay 
of  the  member  and  the  applicable  rate  in  the 
Career  Compenr ation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
by  this  act.  is  added  so  as  to  put  the  member 
on  the  fOU  rate. 

An  officer  entering  a  basic  pay  status  for 
the  first  time  during  the  3-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
(or  who.  if  he  was  a  member  of  a  tuiiformed 
service  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  had 
less  than  2  cumulative  years  of  service)  will 
be  entitied  to  basic  pay  computed  at  the 
rates  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  increased  by  the  applicable 
amount  set  forth  In  the  table  in  section  3 
(b)  of  this  act  (depending  upon  the  year 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
that  he  becomes  entitled  to  basic  pay). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  member's 
ctunulative  years  of  service  for  the  computa- 
tion of  basic  pay  under  this  section  (In- 
cluding entitlement  to  the  6  percent  in- 
crease) are  frozen  as  of  tiie  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  Such  a  provision 
is  necessary  to  prevent  inequities  and  in- 
consistencies which  would  otherwise  arise 
during  the  phase-In  period  In  computing  the 
|jay  of  offlcers  upon  promotion. 

Subsection  (d)  is  a  savings  provision.  It 
provides  that  if  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to 
which  a  member  was  entitled  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  and  in- 
creased, in  the  case  of  a  member  with  more 
than  two  cxunulative  years  of  service  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  by 
6  percent,  is  more  than  the  applicable  rate 
otherwise  prescribed  by  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  this 
act,  the  member  is  entitled  to  the  higher 
rate.  It  Is  Intended  that  his  pay  continue  to 
be  so  saved  until  that  saved  rate  Is  less  than 
the  applicable  rate  of  pay  prescribed  by  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  by  this  act.  for  a  member  of  his 
grade  and  years  of  service  In  that  grade  or 
until  he  Is  reduced  in  pay  grade  for  inef- 


ficiency or  disciplinary  reasons.  If  he  Is 
reduced  for  other  reasons,  It  Is  Intended  that 
his  basic  pay  be  ( 1 )  the  rate  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  ap- 
plied to  him  as  if  it  were  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  his  reduction  in  grade,  and  Increased 
by  6  percent,  or  (2)  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  this  act,  whichever  is 
higher.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  mem- 
ber Is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  section  if,  at  any  time  dxwlng  his 
coverage  by  it,  he  ceases  to  be  a  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  for  a  period  of  more 
than  4  months. 

Subsection  (e)  is  also  a  savings  provision. 
It  applies  only  to  medical,  dental,  and 
veterinary  offlcers.  Since  the  rates  of  special 
pay  provided  by  section  206  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by 
this  act,  are  less  In  some  cases  than  the  rates 
previously  authorized,  such  an  officer  could. 
In  the  absence  of  this  subsection,  be  entitled 
to  less  total  pay  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  with  the  effective  date  of  this 
act.  This  subsection  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  reduction  in  the  total  pay  which 
these  offlcers  were  receiving  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  act  (with  baslo 
pay  Increased  under  subsection  (b) ). 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  a  member, 
who  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  is  \mder  competent  orders  re- 
qiiiring  the  performance  of  hazardotis  duty 
and  the  rate  of  his  incentive  pay  for  that 
duty  on  that  date  is  higher  than  that  pro- 
vided for  him  under  this  act.  continues  to 
be  entitled  to  the  higher  rate,  whenever  he 
is  entitled  to  incentive  pay  under  those 
orders,  based  on  his  cumulative  years  of 
service  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  However,  this  subsection  no 
longer  applies  to  him  after  such  date  as  the 
rate  of  incentive  pay  for  his  grade  under 
this  act  is  higher,  because  of  Increased 
years  of  service  in  pay  grade,  or  after  there 
is  a  change  in  his  pmy  grade.  For  example, 
a  qualified  submarine  officer  who  is  away 
from  his  duty  station  on  leave  for  a  period 
of  more  than  15  days,  although  not  entitled 
to  Incentive  pay  for  that  period  of  absence, 
would  remain  under  orders  for  that  duty 
and  would  be  covered  by  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (g)  lists  the  categories  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  savings  provisions  In  sub- 
section (f)   apply,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act. 

(2)  To  enlisted  members  whose  enlist- 
ments terminated  during  the  period  between 
the  date  of  enactment  and  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  and  who  reenllst  within 
3  months  after  that  termination. 

Section  4  provides.  In  general,  the  rules 
for  computing  increased  retired  pay  for 
members    of    the    uniformed    services    who 


(1)  retired  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  serve  a  continuous  period  of  at 
least  1  year  on  active  duty,  and  are  released 
from  that  duty  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act;  or 

(2)  retired  during  the  3-year  period  de- 
scribed In  section  3  (b)  of  this  act. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  except  for 
persons  covered  by  sutisection  (b),  the 
changes  in  rates  of  basic  pay  made  by  this 
act  do  not  apply  in  computing  the  retired 
pay.  retirement  pay.  retainer  pay.  equivalent 
pay.  severance  pay,  or  readjustment  pay- 
ments, authorized  under  any  law.  or  the  pay 
provided  by  section  680  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  4  (c)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  (37  U.  S.  C.  33  (c) ), 
or  section  219  (c)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  of  any  person  who  became  entitled 
to  that  pay  or  those  payments  before  tha 
effective  date  of  this  act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  if  a  member 
entitled  to  retired  pay  before  tiie  effective 
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date  of  thlB  act  peitoima  oontlnuoiis  aetly* 
duty  for  at  least  1  year  after  being  retired, 
and.  if  hl5  release  from  that  active  duty  takes 
place  any  tlnu  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act,  he  may  elect  to  have  his  retired 
pay  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  appli- 
cable rates  prescribed  by  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  this 
act. 

Subsection  (c)  applies  to  ofBcers  who  be- 
come entitled  to  retired  pay,  severance  pay, 
or  readjustment  payments  authorized  under 
any  law;  or  the  term  retention  pay  provided 
by  section  680  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 
or  pay  provided  by  section  4  (c)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  (37  U.  S.  C.  33  (c) ) , 
or  section  219  (c)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act;  during  the  period  beginning  with 
the  effective  date  of  this  act  and  ending  be- 
fore the  fourth  year  after  that  date.  It 
provides  that,  subject  to  subsection  (d) ,  such 
pay  or  payments  will  be  based  on  the 
monthly  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled 
on  the  day  he  became  entitled  to  such  pay 
or  payments. 

Subsection  (d)  provides,  in  effect,  that,  for 
members  in  grades  0-5  through  0-8  (whose 
pay  under  section  201  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  this  act, 
consists  In  part  of  an  "active-duty  supple- 
ment"), any  Increases  In  basic  pay  received 
during  the  3-year  period  beginning  with  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  will  be  held  as  first 
applying  to  bring  hU  basic  pay  up  to  the 
applicable  rate  prescribed  in  that  section. 
Thus,  any  Increases  in  basic  pay  received  by 
the  member,  up  to  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  section  201  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  this  act, 
would  be  Included  In  computing  the  retired 
pay  of  the  member  if  he  should  retire  before 
being  fully  phased-in  under  the  table  set 
forth  In  section  3   (b)   of  this  act. 

Section  4  (e)  is  a  savings  clause.  It  re- 
states, without  substantive  change,  the  rule 
presently  contained  in  the  proviso  of  section 
202  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  granting 
SO  years  of  service,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting retired  pay,  to  certain  members  who 
received  double-time  credit  toward  retire- 
ment because  of  service  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States  between 
1898  and  1912. 

SecUon  5  amends  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  follows: 

Clause  (1)  of  section  5  amends  section  555 
(a)  by  striking  out  the  reference  to  section 
232  (a)  of  title  37,  since  the  soiu-ce  statute 
for  that  section  (section  201  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949)  Is  repealed  and 
replaced  by  section  1  of  this  act,  and  Inserts 
a  reference  to  the  replacement  section  (202 
(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  by  this  act). 

Clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  5  amends  section 
679  to  accomplish  the  following: 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  Reserve  officers  under  their  Jurisdiction 
to  serve  on  active  duty  for  the  period  of  time 
which  the  Secretary  concerned  determines 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  service, 
but  not  less  than  2  years.  This  authority 
would  not  apply  in  time  of  war,  or  of  national 
emergency  declared  after  January  1,  1953, 
or  to  officers  of  the  Medical  or  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Army  or  Navy,  the  Veterinary  Corps  of 
the  Army,  or  medical,  dental,  or  veterinary 
officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  contract 
may  not  be  made  with  a  Reserve  officer  unless 
he  has  served  on  active  duty  for  at  least  2 
years. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  each  contract 
shall  provide  than  an  officer  may  not  be  re- 
leased from  active  duty  without  his  consent 
during  the  period  of  the  contract  (1)  because 
of  a  reduction  in,  or  redistribution  of,  per- 
sonnel strength,  except  upon  the  reconunen- 
datlon  of  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by  an 
authority  designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 


cerned to  determine  officers  to  be  released 
from  active  duty;  or  (3)  for  any  othet  rea- 
son, without  an  opportunity,  If  he  v  re- 
quests, to  be  heard  by  a  board  of  officers 
before  the  release.  This  requirement  does 
not  apply  If  the  officer  is  dismissed  of  dis- 
charged under  sentence  of  a  court-m^tlal; 
released  because  of  unexplained  al^nce 
without  leave  for  at  least  3  months;  «r  re- 
leased because  he  Is  convicted  and!  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  In  a  Federal  or  ^tate 
penitentiary  or  correctional  institution  and 
the  sentence  has  become  final. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  these!  con- 
tracts will  be  subject  to  such  policies^  pro- 
cedures, and  controls  as  may  be  presSrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  frmed 
forces  under  his  Jvu-isdictlon  or  by  ths  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  6uard 
when  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  opeiatlng 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy.  1 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  these!  con- 
tracts terminate  when  a  war  or  naiional 
emergency  occurs  and  that  the  officer*  con- 
cerned may  be  kept  on  active  duty  (luring 
a  war  or  emergency  without  his  consent  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  j 

Clause  (2)  (B)  of  section  5  amends  sec- 
tion 680  to  accomplish  the  following:    | 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b) ,  a  Reserve  Officer 
who  performs  active  duty  under  a  contract 
made  under  section  679  is  entitled  toi  term 
retention  pay  for  that  active  duty  if  he|  com- 
pletes the  prescribed  period  of  active  (duty; 
Is  Involuntarily  released  from  active !  duty 
before  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period; 
or  a  war  or  national  emergency  occurs  1  lefore 
he  completes  the  specified  period.  How- 
ever, he  Is  not  entitled  to  term  retentia  a  pay 
If  his  Involuntary  release  Is  for  ph  wlcal 
disability  resulting  from  his  intentlona  mis- 
conduct or  willful  neglect  or  for  mo:  al  or 
professional  dereliction. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  cii  cum- 
stances  under  which  an  officer  under*  con- 
tract may  be  eligible  for  term  retention  pay. 
These  circumstances  are — 

(1)  release  for  appointment  In 
component; 

(2)  release  for  a  reason  described  lA  sec- 
tion 679  (c)  (2)  (A)-(C)  (dismissal  or  dis- 
charge under  court-martial  sentence;  release 
for  imexplained  absence  without  lea«e  for 
at  least  3  months;  or  release  for  convection 
and  sentence  to  confinement  In  penitentiary 
or  correctional  institution  and  the  sentence 
is  final);  or 

(3)  eligibility  for  retired  pay  unde-  any 
provision  of  law.  or  for  severance  pi  y  for 
physical  disability. 

Subsection  (c)  Is  the  formula  for  com- 
puting term  retention  pay.  The  ol  Acer's 
years  of  service  (but  not  more  thai  i  12) 
under  contract  are  multiplied  ^y  2 
months'  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  enttltled 
on  the  date  of  termination  of  his  lasl  con- 
tract, thus  providing  for  up  to  2  year  i'  pay 
at  the  rate  be  was  receiving  on  the  date  of 
that  termination.  If  he  dies  after  con  kplet- 
Ing  his  contractual  service,  but  before  being 
paid  for  it,  pajmrient  is  made  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  manner  prescribed  in  tl  le  act 
of  July  12.  1955,  for  the  payment  cf  de- 
ceased officers'  pay  accounts.  In  all  [other 
cases,  payment  is  made  only  to  the  living 
officer  and  is  payable  at  the  time  he  Ls  re- 
leased from  active  duty. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  service  cred- 
ited under  subsection  (c)  may  ni  >t  be 
credited  In  computing  readjustmen  pay 
under  section  265  of  the  Armed  Forc<  s  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952.  However,  that  service 
shall  be  credited  to  him  In  determ  Ining, 
\inder  that  section,  the  years  of  contijiuoiis 
active  duty  necessary  for  eligibility  fo^  that 
pay.  It  f luther  provides  that  the  |  total 
amount  of  payments  made  to  him  tinder 
section  680  and  under  section  265  otf  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952  maty  ^o* 
be  more  than  2  years'  basic  pay  at  th^  rate 
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to  which  be  was  entitled  on  tha  date  hs 
was  last  relieved  from  active  duty. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  monthly 
deduction  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  recover, 
dvu-ing  the  life  expectancy  of  the  officer,  any 
term  retention  payments  made  to  him  if — 

(1)  he  later  qualifies  for  retired  pay  imder 
any  provision  of  title  10  except  chapter  67 
(retired  pay  for  nonreg\ilar  senrlM  at  age 
60);  or 

(2)  he  later  qualifies  for  compensation 
tinder  any  law  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  disability  Incurred  dur- 
ing a  period  for  which  he  received  that  term 
retention  pay.  l 

The  deduction  may  not  be  morp.  In  any 
one  month,  than  26  percent  of  thje  officer's 
monthly  retired  pay  or  monthly  compensa- 
tion. In  addition,  this  subsectionj  provides 
that  there  shall  be  deducted  fromi  any  sev- 
erance pay  to  which  an  officer  who  received 
term  retention  pay  is  entitled  an  amount 
equal  to  that  received  as  termpetentloa 
pay.  r 

Clause  (2)  ^C)  of  section  S  Is  a  technical 
amendment  to  reflect.  In  the  analysis  of 
chapter  37  of  title  10,  the  sectioi*  of  that 
title  amended  by  clauses  (2)    (A)  land   (B). 

Clause  (2)  (D)  of  section  6  Is  pi  savings 
provision  to  the  effect  that  clauses  (2)  (A)- 
(C)  do  not  affect  the  rights  or  benefits  of 
any  person  who  entered  Into  a  [contract 
under  section  679  as  it  existed  before  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  However,  fchat  per- 
son may  rescind  a  contract  entered  into  be- 
fore the  enactment  of  this  act  Ini  order  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  under  those  sections  as 
restated  in  this  act.  If  he  resclncte  the  old 
contract  and  enters  Into  a  new  one  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  eactment  ot  this  act, 
the  new  contract  is  effective  as  of  that  date. 

Clause  (3)  of  section  5  adds  a  neiw  secUon 
1405  to  list  the  service  which  may  lie  used  in 
determining  years  of  service  for  thfe  compu- 
tation of  retired  pay.  The  provHsions  of 
law  mentioned  in  the  new  section  1405  pres- 
ently authorize  retired  pay  to  Ibe  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  cumulative!  years  of 
service  for  basic  pay  purposes  undar  present 
section  202  of  the  Career  Compens|ktlon  Act 
of  1949.  However,  under  that  act.  as 
amended  by  this  act.  basic  pay  will  hence- 
forth be  computed  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
service  In  grade  rather  than  cilmulatlve 
years  of  service,  and  present  section  202  Is 
eliminated  from  the  act.  In  ordeiT  to  allow 
the  computation  of  retired  pay  to  continue 
to  include  this  service  without  chftnge,  the 
new  section  1405  of  title  10  res^tes,  for 
the  purposes  of  computing  retired  bay  under 
the  sections  set  forth  therein,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rules  presently  contained  in 
section  202  of  the  Career  Compensktion  Act 
of  1949.  [ 

Clause  (4)  of  section  6  adds  a  ne^  Item  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  71  of  title  W),  United 
States  Code,  to  reflect  the  new  section  added 
by  clause  (3)  above.  T 

Clause  (5),  (6),  (8)-(10),  (16),  ind  (20)- 
(22)  of  section  6  amend  various  sections  of 
title  lOr  United  States  Code,  relatl|ig  to  the 
computation  of  retired  pay.  As  presently 
written,  these  sections  refer  to  yeare  of  serv- 
ice used  in  computing  basic  pay.  The 
amendments  strike  out  these  references  and 
Insert  references  to  section  1405  of  title  10, 
because,  as  explained  In  clause  (i)  above, 
the  years  of  service  creditable  for  Ithe  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  are  now  se^  forth  in 
that  section. 

Clause  (6)   (see  clause  (6)). 

Clause  (7)  of  section  6  amendb  section 
3536  (b)  by  striking  out  the  reference  to 
service  credit  for  the  computation  of  pay  of 
the  leader  of  the  Army  Band  as.  ufider  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  by  this  act,  basic  pay  Is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  years  of  service 
rather  than  cumulative  years  of  scfvloe. 

Clause   (8)    (see  clause   (6)). 

Clause    (9)    (see  clause   (6)). 

Clause  (10)    (see  clause   (5)). 
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Clauses  (11).  (12),  (23).  and  (24)  of  sec- 
tion 6  amend  sections  3991  and  8091  to  pro- 
vide that  the  retired  pay  of  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  or  Air  Force,  respectively, 
will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  the  date  of  his  re- 
tirement, rather  than  that  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  date  of  application  for  re- 
tirement, or  the  pay  of  his  retired  grade,  as 
presently  written.  The  purpose  of  the  change 
is  to  assure  that  enUsted  members  who  are 
serving  in  a  pay  grade  that  in  higher  than 
their  enlisted  grade  will  have  their  retired 
pay  computed  on  the  basis  of  that  pay 
grade. 

CUuse(12)  (see  clause  (11)). 

Clauses  (13)  and  (26)  of  section  5  amend 
sections  4385  (c)  and  9385  (c)  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "(under  4  months)". 
These  sections,  dealing  with  attendance  of 
members  of  Reserve  officer  training  corps 
units  at  campa.  authorize  them  to  be  paid 
at  the  lowest  enlisted  rate.  Under  present 
■ectlon  201  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  that  rate  is  "S-1  (under  4  months) ". 
The  amendment  made  by  this  clause  con- 
forms to  that  rate  (E-1)  as  set  forth  In  the 
new  section  203  of  that  act. 

Clause  (14)  of  section  5  repeals  the  last 
sentence  of  section  6596  (f).  This  provi- 
sion saved  for  enlisted  members  and  warrant 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  wbo 
are  temporarily  appointed  to  officer  grades 
the  pay  and  allowances  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving before  that  temporary  appointment  If 
that  pay  and  allowances  are  greater  than 
that  which  they  would  have  received  as  offi- 
cers. The  pay  and  allowances  of  persons  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act  is  specifically  saved  by 
section  6  of  this  act. 

Clause  (15)  of  section  6  repeals  the  last 
sentence  of  section  5597  (h).  For  explana- 
tion see  clause  ( 14 ) . 

Clause  (16)  (aeecUuse  (5)). 

Claxise  (17)  of  section  5  amends  section 
6221  (b),  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  leader 
of  the  Navy  Band,  to  delete  therefrom  refer- 
ence to  service  which  may  be  credited  f<n- 
pay  purposes.  The  deleted  language  is  no 
longer  necessary  as.  under  section  201  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  by  this  act,  his  pay  is  based  on 
years  of  service  in  pay  grade,  rather  than 
cumulative  years  of  service. 

Clause  (18)  of  section  5  amends  section 
6326  (c)  (2)  to  provide  that  the  retired  pay 
of  enlisted  members  of  the  Regular  Navy  or 
Regular  Marine  Corps  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  pay  grade  In  which  serving 
on  date  of  retirement,  rather  than  on  the 
rate  of  pay  of  the  grade  In  which  retired,  as 
presently  written.  The  purpose  of  this 
change  Is  to  asstire  that  enlisted  members 
who  are  serving  In  a  pay  grade  which  is 
higher  than  their  enlisted  grade,  will  have 
their  retired  pay  computed  on  the  basis  of 
that  pay  grade. 

Clause  (19)  of  section  5  amends  secUon 
6969  (b),  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  leader 
of  the  Naval  Academy  Band,  to  delete  there- 
from reference  to  service  which  may  be 
credited  for  pay  purp>oees.  The  deleted  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  necessary  as,  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended  by  this  act,  his  pay  Is 
based  on  years  of  service  in  pay  grade,  rather 
than  cumulative  years  of  service. 

Clause  (20)   (see  cUuse  (5) ). 

Clause  (21)   (see  clause  (6)). 

Clause  (22)  (see  clause  (5)). 

Clause  (23)  (see  clause  (11)). 

Clause  (24)  (see  clause  (11)). 

Clause  (25)  (see  clause  (13)  ). 

SecUon  6  Is  a  saving  provision  to  protect 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  temporarily  appointed 
as  officers  l>efore  the  effective  date  of  thim 
Act. 

Section  7  amends  section  501  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 


of  1952  to  provide  that  no  person  win  be 
paid  musterlng-out  pay  under  that  Act  If 
he  receives  term  retenUon  pay  under  this 
Act. 

SecUon  8  amends  section  423  of  Utle  14, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  oompu- 
taUon  of  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  As  amended,  the  secUon  pro- 
vides for  that  pay  to  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  years  of  service  computed  under 
section  1405  of  tiUe  10,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  cumulative  jrears  of  service  for  pay 
purposes  ais  presently  written.  As  added  by 
secUon  6  (3)  of  this  Act,  secUon  1405  con- 
tains, for  retired  pay  purposes,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  service  computaUon  pro- 
visions presently  contained  In  section  202  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  but 
deleted  therefrom  by  secUon  1  (2)  of  this 
bill  as  basic  pay  will  no  longer  be  based  on 
cumulative  years  of  service. 

SecUon  9  amends  the  act  of  June  3.  1948, 
relating  to  the  computation  of  retired  pay  of 
members  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
in  the  same  respects  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  the  amendment  made  by  section  8 
above  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

SecUon  10  is  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans' 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  to  change  the  refer- 
ences therein  to  sections  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  which  are  amended  by 
section  1  of  this  act. 

SecUon  11  amends  section  265  {a)  Ot  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  relaUng 
to  the  computation  of  readjustment  pay- 
ments for  Reserve  members  Involuntarily  re- 
leased from  active  duty,  to  provide  for  that 
pay  being  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pay 
to  which  the  member  was  enUUed  when  re- 
leased, rather  than  the  pay  of  the  grade  In 
which  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  release. 
Under  Utle  II  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of-  1949,  as  amended  by  this  act.  It  is 
possible  for  certain  members  to  be  enUtled 
to  the  pay  of  a  pay  grade  which  is  higher 
than  that  In  which  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  serving  is  distributed.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  secUon  conforms  the  subject 
act  to  the  Career  CompensaUon  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  act. 

Section  12  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  In  the  following  respects: 

Clause  (1)  amends  secUon  207  (d)  (1)  to 
delete  therefrom  words  relating  to  ciunula- 
tlve  years  of  service  credited,  upon  appoint- 
ment under  section  207  (a),  for  the  purposes 
of  basic  pay.  Under  the  Career  Compensa- 
Uon Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  this  act, 
those  words  are  iinneceEsary  as  basic  pay  is 
based  on  years  of  service  in  grade  rather 
than  cumulaUve  years  of  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  reference  to  secUon  207  (d)  (2)  Is 
deleted  since  that  part  Is  repealed  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  secUon. 

Clause  (2)  repeals  section  207  (d)  (2)  and 
redesignates  secUon  207  (d)  (3)  and  (4)  as 
207(d)  (2)  and  (3).  The  repealed  part  deals 
with  service  credit  for  cumulaUve  years  of 
service  for  basic  pay  purposes  and  is  no 
longer  necesary  for  the  reasons  explained 
above. 

Clause  (3)  amends  section  210  (g)  by 
striking  out  the  words  "active  duty  pay"  and 
"pay"  and  inserting  the  words  "basic  pay"  in 
place  thereof  to  conform  to  the  terminology 
of  the  Career  CompensaUon  Act  of  1949. 

Clause  (4)  amends  secUon  211  by  striking 
out  the  words  "active  pay,"  "pay,"  and  "ac- 
tive-duty pay"  and  Inserting  the  words 
"basic  pay"  In  place  thereof  to  conform  to 
the  terminology  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949. 

Clause  (5)  amends  section  221  (a)  to  pre- 
serve the  applicability  of  the  substance  of 
the  rule  presently  in  section  202  (a)  (7)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  which 
limits  its  applicability  to  officers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who  are  commissioned  as 
medical  or  dental  officers.  Section  207  (a) 
(7)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
is  repealed  by  this  act  and  restated  in  sub- 


stance by  secUon  5  (3)  of  this  act  nrlildi 
adds  a  new  secUon  1405  to  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code. 

Subsection  (b)  repeals  all  provisions  of  law 
which  before  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
authorized  the  credit  of  years  of  service  for 
the  purposes  of  pay  and  pay  period,  longevity 
pay,  or  basic  pay  for  officers  appointed  in  the 
senior  assistant  grade  or  above  in  the  regu- 
lar corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
repealed  provisions  are  unnecessary  as.  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amer.d3d  by  this  act,  basic  pay  is  based  on 
years  of  service  In  grade  rather  than  cxmau- 
latlve  years  of  service.  It  Is  fvu^her  pro- 
vided that  the  credits  previously  authorlzsd 
under  the  repealed  provisions  shall  lapse. 

Section  13  amends  section  4  (c)  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  by  striking 
out  the  words  "base  and  longevity  pay,"  and 
inserting  the  words  "basic  pay"  In  place 
thereof,  to  conform  to  the  terminology  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
by  this  act. 

Section  14  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  prescribe  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  certain  administrative  enrol- 
lees  who  are  part  of  the  academic  staff  and 
supporting  services  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  but  whose 
compensation  is  assimilated  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

Section  15  repeals  section  110  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956.  relating  to 
the  pay  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  Deputy  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Services  and  the  Bureau  of  State  Services. 
The  pay  of  these  officers  will,  after  3  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  be  covered 
by  section  201  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  this  act. 

SecUon  16  provides  that,  except  for  sec- 
tions 1  (3)  (D).  5  (2).  and  16.  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  is  July  1, 1958.  Section  5  (2) 
(relaUng  to  term  retention  contracts  for 
Reserve  officers)  becomes  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Sections  1 
(8)  (D)  (relating  to  the  personal  money 
allowance  of  the  Stirgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service)  and  15  (repealing 
present  provisions  of  law  relating  to  his  sal- 
ary) are  repealed  as  of  July  1.  1961  (the  date 
of  ftUl  Implementation  of  the  pay  provisions 
of  this  act). 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT 

Mr.  WATIONS.  Mr.  President,  I  to- 
troduce  for  proper  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  clarify  the  requirements,  when 
the  collateral  offered  represents  liens  on 
grazing  lands,  in  the  case  of  loans  made 
by  national  banks. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  a  series  of  bank 
mergers  in  several  of  the  intermountain 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Utah 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  many  local 
banks  in  rural  areas  by  national  banks. 
In  the  grsinting  of  loans  now,  these  "new 
national  banks"  are  subject  to  Section 
24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which 
defines  the  type  of  security  thrae  bcmks 
may  accept  on  loans. 

Where  land  is  given  as  security.  Sec- 
tion 24  requires  that  it  be  improved  real 
estate,  including  Improved  farmland 
and  improved  business  and  residential 
properties. 

By  letter  under  date  of  April  2.  1957, 
Mr.  Ray  M.  Gidney.  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  informed  me  "that  grazing  or 
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rangeland— which  has  no  Improvements 
thereon — \s  not  improved  real  estate.  It 
follows  that  loans  made  primarily  on  the 
security  of  unimproved  grazing  or  range- 
land  do  not  conform  to  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act."  This  interpreta- 
tion is  provided  for  in  the  Comptroller's 
Circular  Opinion  No.  2050-C  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  all  national  banks. 

Until  the  mergers  I  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  were  consvmmiated.  the  ac- 
quired local  banks  had  accepted,  as  a 
regular  course  of  business,  liens  on  graz- 
ing lands  as  security  for  loans  to  local 
ranchers  and  stockmen.  The  agricul- 
tural economy  of  the  intermoimtain 
states  is  primarily  a  livestock  economy, 
dependent  up>on  open  rangeland  for 
animal  forage  during  many  months  of 
the  year. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  Western  States,  particularly  the  in- 
termountain  States,  are  range  States. 
By  that  I  mean  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  land  area  is  classified  as 
rangeland.  In  Utah,  for  example,  88 
percent  of  the  land  is  rangeland.  On 
this  land,  forage  production  is  very  small 
per  acre,  and  although  the  area  is  large 
in  total  acreage,  it  produces  normally 
only  about  one-half  of  the  required  live- 
stock forage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  of  ir- 
rigated lands  is  small.  On  these  lands 
are  produced  a  wide  variety  of  cultivated 
crops,  including  forage  crops,  grasses, 
wild  hay,  pasture  and  alfalfa,  and  feed 
grains,  such  as  barley,  oats,  and  com. 
These  crops  are  used  to  provide  feed  dm-- 
ing  the  winter  when  rangelands  cannot 
sustain  the  animal  population. 

Much  of  the  saleable  land  in  many  of 
our  western  counties  is  rangeland.  Se- 
curity in  the  form  of  improved  real  es- 
tate, as  it  relates  to  agriculture,  in  many 
areas  is  now  limited  to  irrigated  or  dry 
farming  lands  as  a  result  of  these  bank 
mergers.  If  this  is  not  changed  to  in- 
clude improved  grazing  land,  it  will  work 
extreme  hardship  upon  our  livestock 
people  in  areas  of  the  West  now  serviced 
only  by  national  banks  and  other  banks, 
subject  to  the  lending  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Good  grazing  lands.  Mr.  President, 
often  are  the  most  liquid  assets  which 
ranchers  have  at  their  disposal.  Ap- 
praisers who  work  for  these  local  banks, 
which  in  the  past  could  accept  such 
lands  as  security  for  loans,  have  always 
kept  the  value  of  these  lands  low  enough 
to  make  them  good  security. 

In  light  of  these  facts.  Mr.  President, 
th3  bill  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  amends 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
provide  that  the  term  "improved  real 
estate"  as  security  for  national  bank 
loans,  shall  include  grazing  lands.  But 
in  order  to  insure  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  that  such  grazing  lands  are 
sound  collateral,  eligibility  is  limited  to 
those,  first,  lands  on  which  the  owner  or 
lessee  has  carried  out  range  improve- 
ments under  a  program  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  Service  or 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
or  as  a  member  of  a  local  conservation 
district;  or  second,  those  lands  on  which 
the  owner  or  lessee  has  expended  money 
in  carrying  out  range  management  or 


soil  conservation  practices  rec< 
and  approved  by  a  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, the  local  representative  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  or  the  county 
agricultural  extension  agent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tti  e  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  ren  arks, 
together  with  a  letter  to  me  froi^  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  dated  lApril 
2, 1957.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bi|l  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.        ] 

The  bill  (S.  3083)  to  amend  sectibn  24 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  clarify  the 
requirements  of  such  section  in  tho  case 
of  loans  made  by  national  banks  when 
the  collateral  offered  represents  liens  on 
grazing  lands,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  was  received,  read  twice  by  ita  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bamking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  panted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  jpara- 
graph  of  section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.  S.  0.  371)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "F^r  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  tend  'im- 
proved real  estate'  shall  include  glazing 
lands  (1)  on  which  the  owner  or  lessie  has 
carried  out  range  improvements  under  fi  pro- 
gram of  the  Agricultural  Conservatloi<  Pro- 
gram Service  or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire,  or  as  a  member  of  a  local  soil  con- 
servation district,  or  (2)  on  which  the  )wner 
or  lessee  has  expended  money  In  ca  Tying 
out  range  management  or  soil  conservation 
practices  recognized  and  approved  by  a 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committee,  the  local  represen  batlve 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  o :  the 
coiukty  agriculture  extension  agent." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Wa'  -kins 
is  as  follows:   ^ 

TREASTJRT    DePARTMFNT, 

Comptroller  or  the  Ctrrenct, 

Washington,  April  2,  1  ^SS. 
Hon.  Arthttr  V.  Watkins. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Senator  Watkims:  Thli  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  yovir  letter  of  ]  larch 
26,  1957,  advising  us  of  the  letters  you  have 
received  from  livestock  people  in  your  State 
relative  to  the  question  of  obtaining  (loans 
from  national  banks  when  the  coUaterfel  of- 
fered represents  liens  on  grazing  landk. 

Section  24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ait  (12 
U.  S.  C.  371)  provides  in  part  thai  any 
national  banking  association  may  makd  real- 
estate  loans  secured  by  first  liens  upon  Im- 
proved real  estate.  Including  Improved  farm 
land  and  improved  buslneEs  and  resid  mtial 
properties.  Our  real-estate  loan  circular 
furnished  to  aU  national  banks,  a  co  py  of 
which  is  enclosed,  contains  a  r6sum6  i  if  the 
general  conditions  which  national  ban  es  are 
expected  to  follow  in  making  loans  se  cured 
by  real  estate  and  does  not  attem  Jt  to 
describe  the  conditions  to  be  followec  cov- 
ering every  type  of  loan  secured  by  ( ollat- 
eral,  a  part  of  which  may  represent  i  lien 
on  real  estate. 

Loans  are  frequently  made  by  na  lonal 
banlcs  on  the  security  of  a  chattel  moi  tgage 
or  other  lien  upon  cattle  or  sheep.  In  order 
to  be  certain  of  pasturage  in  the  evont  it 
should  become  necessary  to  take  poesisssion 
of  the  cattle  or  sheep,  the  bank  may  wish 
to  take  a  mortgage  on  the  borrower's  gi  azing 
area  which  nUght  be  unimproved  lanq  or  a 
leasehold  interest.  If  the  mortgage  is  Itaken 
by  the  bank  to  protect  itself  against  such 
a  contingency.  It  woiUd  not  be  necessary  to 


apply  the  requirements  of  sectio^  34.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  consider  that  the 
national  bank  making  a  loan  sectored  by  a 
Uen  on  livestock  is  taking  the  lieni^on  grac- 
ing land  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  primarr  security 
and  to  protect  the  loan  against  pome  un- 
favorable contingency.  Of  coxir8e«  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  making  a  loan  and 
any  decision  relative  to  the  collateral  which 
may  be  required  of  a  particular  borrower 
are  matters  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank] 

In  a  case  where  the  lien  on  rea|  estate  la 
not  taken  out  of  an  abundance  of  <iautlon  ma 
additional  security  to  protect  th«  primary 
sectirity  for  a  loan,  and  the  bank  Oecides  to 
make  a  loan  in  reliance  upon  a  neal -estate 
lien,  the  loan  is  a  real-estate  loHn  which 
must  conform  to  the  restrictions  find  limi- 
tations of  section  34.  Whether  ^y  piece 
of  real  estate  is  improved  within  tihe  mean- 
ing of  section  24  is  almost  wholly  a  question 
of  fact  and  opinion  as  the  term  "improved 
real  estate"  is  subject  to  varied  iaterpreta- 
tlons.  The  nature  of  the  improvemtents  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  I 

A  parcel  of  land  would  be  considered  as 
improved  real  estate  where  It  fon^is  merely 
a  part  of  the  farm  and  is  used  for  pasture. 
If  the  land  or  a  greater  part  thereof  is  under 
cultivation  as  a  farm,  it  Is  consldei^ed  as  im- 
proved real  estate  under  the  law  even 
though  no  buildings  have  beei|  erected 
thereon.  If  the  land  or  a  greater  portion 
thereof  is  not  under  cultivation  m  a  farm, 
it  would  be  considered  as  improved  if  it  had 
improvements  of  a  permanent  nature  there- 
on such  as  a  dwelling  or  other  linsunible 
improvements.  However,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  oflQce  that  grazing  or  range  land 
(which  has  no  improvements  thereon)  is  not 
improved  real  estate.  It  follows  tftiat  loans 
made  primarily  on  the  security  bf  xmim- 
proved  grazing  or  range  land  do  i  not  con- 
form to  section  24  of  the  Federsil  Reserve 
Act. 

We  shall  t>e  pleased  to  consider  any  fur- 
ther questions  you  may  have  in  i  espect  to 
this  subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  M.  Qmiirr, 
Comptroller  of  the  C\  irrencp. 


B4ry 


LII-nTATION  OP  AMOUNT  OF  PRICE- 
SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  TO  PRO- 
DUCERS OP  AGRICULTURilL  COM- 
MODITIES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Presiilent,  In 
February  1956  I  Introduced  a  bill,  8. 
3126,  which  would  have  limited  price 
support,  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
support  price,  to  $50,000.  Ttie  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee  neither  re- 
ported out  the  bill  nor  included  provi- 
sion for  such  a  limitation  in  the  first 
major  price-support  bill,  S.  3183,  which 
came  before  the  Senate  for  debate  that 
year.  [ 

During  the  course  of  that  debate,  the 
Senate  did,  however,  consideit  several 
amendments  of  this  nature,  f'irst,  we 
considered  the  $25,000  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  offerekl  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAMs],  to  wliich  he  later  oiered  an 
amendment  raising-  the  limitation  to 
$50,000.  per  my  suggestion  as  contained 
in  the  amendment  I  had  planned  to  of- 
fer. Second,  the  Senate  later  adopted 
the  amendment  offered  by  thje  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ru^ellI,  to 
that  offered  by  the  senior  Sena^r  from 
Delaware,  putting  the  limiUition  at 
$100,000. 
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Upon  completion  of  debate  on  8.  3183, 
it  was  laid  aside,  and  the  House  passed 
bill,  H.  R.  12,  amended  so  as  to  contain 
the  essence  of  S.  3183,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  However,  as  H.  R.  12  emerged 
from  the  conference  committee,  it  did 
not  contain  the  Williams-Watkins- 
Russell  price-support-limitation  amend- 
ment. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  occasion 
to  study  this  matter  again.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  was  right  in 
amending  H.  R.  12  so  as  to  provide  for 
a  limitation  on  price-support  assistance, 
and  I  think  that  it  ought  to  again  ad- 
dress itself  to  this  matter.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  prop>er  reference  a  bill  which  would 
limit  the  total  amount  of  price  support 
to  $50,000,  which  can  be  made  available 
to  any  person,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

While  I  voted  for  the  Russell  amend- 
ment, I  did  so  at  the  time  not  because 
I  beUeved  that  the  $50,000  limitation  I 
had  originally  proposed  would  not  do 
the  Job,  but  because  imder  the  circum- 
stance it  seemed  necessary  to  support 
the  higher  figure  if  any  limitation  at 
all  was  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  a  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  price  support  as- 
sistance a  farmer  can  receive  gives,  in 
my  opinion,  unnecessary  financial  as- 
sistance to  a  great  many  of  the  134,041 
farms  which,  according  to  the  last  agri- 
cultural census  sold  farm  commodities 
valued  at  $25,000  or  more.  While  it  is 
clear  that  during  certain  marketing  peri- 
ods even  these  farms  may  need  some 
price  support  assistance,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  many  of  them  simply  do  not 
need  unlimited  price  support  assistance, 
and  some  none  at  alL 

The  American  people  are  getting  tired 
of  hearing  about  farmers  defaulting  on 
one-,  two-,  and  three-himdred-thou- 
sand-dollar  nonrecourse  commodity 
loans.  Especially  is  this  true  whoi  it 
appears  unlikely  that  a  realistic  limi- 
tation of  $50,000  would  materially  af- 
fect the  market  price  if  all  the  wheat 
producers,  for  example,  who  get  over 
that  amount  each  year  decided  not  to 
comply  with  the  acreage  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  raised  all  they  physically 
could  plant  and  harvest. 

For  example,  in  1953  out  of  smne 
541,000  wheat  loans,  only  1.400  involved 
loan  amounts  exceeding  $25,000.  Since 
these  1.400  loans  involved  only  29  mil- 
lion bushels  out  of  a  total  United  States 
production  of  1.1  billion  bushels.  It  is  un- 
likely, had  these  growers  all  stayed  out 
of  the  support  program,  even  had  con- 
trols been  in  effect,  that  their  total  pro- 
duction would  have  materially  affected 
adversely  the  market  price. 

The  same  appears  to  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  other  crops.  In  1953,  for  ex- 
ample, only  10  of  the  43,000  loans  on 
oats  were  in  amounts  exceeding  $25,000. 
These  10  loans  were  on  some  294,000 
bushels  out  At  a  total  production  of  1.2 
billion  bushi^.  Had  these  10  remained 
outside  the  program,  any  increased  pro- 
duction, due  to  this  fact  on  their  parts, 
with  or  without  cross-compliance,  could 


not  have  alTected  the  maiicet  price  one 
lota. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
that  the  figure  $50,000  as  a  limitation  is 
realistic.  It  fits  the  situation,  and  will 
not  tempt  farmers  in  large  enough  num- 
bers to  ignore  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams and  thus  adversely  affect  the 
market  price  by  substantially  increasing 
total  production  of  the  crop  in  question. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  place  the 
emphasis  where  it  is  needed,  namely 
upon  the  family-tjrpe  farm.  The  size  of 
the  limitation  proposed  gives  full  protec- 
tion to  efficiently  operated  family-type 
farms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  stop 
unlimited  assistance  to  those  nonfamily 
type  corporation  farms  which  simply  do 
not  require  public  assistance  and  whose 
activities  in  or  out  of  the  program  can- 
not adversely  affect  the  market  price. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  position  on  this 
matter  is  reflected  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated  December  23,  1957.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3084)  to  limit  the  amount 
of  price-support  payments  which  may 
be  made  to  producers  of  agricultural 
cwnmoditles.  introduced  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  title  IV  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  421.  The  total  amount  of  price  sup- 
port made  available  under  this  Act  to  any 
person  for  any  year  through  loans  to  such 
person,  or  through  pxirchases  made  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, frcHn  such  person,  shaU  not  exceed 
$60,000.  The  term  'person'  shall  mean  any 
individual,  partnership,  firm.  Joint-stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust, 
estate,  or  agency  of  a  State.  In  the  event  of 
any  loan  to.  or  purchase  from,  a  cooperative 
marketing  association,  such  limlUtion  shall 
apply  to  the  amount  of  price  support  made 
available  through  such  cooperative  associa- 
tion to  each  person.  The  limitation  herein 
on  the  amount  of  price  support  made  avaU- 
able  to  any  person  shall  not  apply  if  price 
support  is  extended  by  purchases  of  a  product 
of  an  agricultural  commodity  from  processors 
and  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  Is  Im- 
practicable to  apply  such  limitations." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  1958  and 
succeeding  years. 

The  letter  j)resented  by  Mr.  Watkins 
Is  as  follows : 

Depaxtmemt  or  Agbicttltuiix, 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  23. 1957, 
Hon.  AsTHUit  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dcab  ScNAToa  WATKIN8:  Itils  la  in  reply 
to  your  inquiry  of  November  14  oonoernlng 
the  Department's  position  on  legislation 
which  would  limit  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
port given  to  an  individual  producer. 

We  favor  passage  of  legislation  of  this  type. 
Ab  your  letter  indicates,  such  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  President's  farm 
program  message  of  January  9,  1958.  In  that 
message  the  President  requested  Congress  to 


consider  placing  a  dollar  limit  on  the  alse  of 
price  support  loans  to  any  one  Individual  or 
fanning  unit  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to 
give  fuU  protection  to  efficiently  operated 
family  farms. 

However,  we  have  no  specific  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  level  at  which  this  limit  should 
be  established.  In  testifying  before  Con- 
gress on  this  subject  on  several  different  oc- 
casions, we  have  pointed  out  that  we  feel  that 
the  specific  level  selected  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress. 

We  would  have  no  objection  to  the  $50,000 
limit  established  in  yoiir  proposed  biU. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tkvx  D.  ICOBSX. 
Acting  Secretary, 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURTTy 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  program  to 
bring  the  law  more  closely  into  line  with 
present-day  living  costs  and  the  needs 
of  working  people  for  their  retirement 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  statement  summarizing  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3086)  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act  to  raise  the 
amount  of  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereimder,  provide  full  benefits  for 
women  at  age  62,  raise  the  maYim^im 
amount  of  annual  earnings  with  respect 
to  which  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
based,  provide  for  hospitalization  in- 
surance, eliminate  any  age  requirement 
for  eligibihty  for  disability  insiiranoe 
benefits,  provide  insurance  benefits  for 
dependents  of  disabled  individuals,  and 
to  otherwise  revise,  improve,  and  liber- 
alize the  insurance  sy^m  established 
by  such  title,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Proxiorx.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Proz- 
xiRE  is  as  follows: 

Statkmxmt   bt    Sbnatcmi   PaozMna 

1.  Raise  benefits  for  everyone  by  an  aver- 
age of  about  12  percent.  This  would  boost 
the  smallest  payments  by  17  percent — ^from 
$30  to  $S5.  The  top  payment,  which  under 
present  regulations  la  baaed  on  annual  earn- 
ings of  $4,300  or  more,  would  be  raised  from 
$108.50  a  month  for  a  single  person  to  $130.70. 
and  from  $163.76  to  $181.05  for  a  married 
couple.  Widows  with  children  would  re- 
ceive stUI  higher  benefits. 

Another  provision  (No.  8  below)  would 
enable  people  wboae  earnings  have  averaged 
above  $4,300  a  year  to  earn  retirement  bene- 
fits more  In  line  with  their  normal  living 
expenses.  By  increasing  the  wage  base  to  a 
maximiun  of  $7,500  a  year,  the  maximum 
would  be  increased  to  $181.30  for  a  singl* 
person  or  $271.80  for  a  married  couple. 

3.  Allow  social-security  pensioners  to  earn 
$1,500  a  year  Instead  of  the  present  limit  of 
$1,300. 

3.  Sixty  days  of  free  hospitalization  per 
year  for  persons  receiving  social  security. 
We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the  medical  plight 
of  the  aged,  who  are  generally  unable  to 
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hay  prfrate  medleal  Insureaee.  This  fe«- 
tfiT*  to  badly  needed,  n  will  be  paid  tot 
out  of  tiM  aoelal-Mcurlty  t\ud.  like  all  the 
othw  provtaions. 

4.  Make  women  eligible  for  full  beneftts 
St  63.  Tbej  now  must  take  reduced  bene- 
flta  for  life  If  tbey  start  reeelTlng  benefits 
at  6S.  CHder  wonten  have  a  tougher  time 
than  men  in  the  ]ob  market.  Also,  sine* 
most  wives  are  several  years  younger  than 
their  husbands,  this  provision  would  make 
It  possible  for  more  couples  to  retire  on  full 
benefits  when  the  husband  reaches  65. 

5.  Remove  the  age  requirement  for  dis- 
ability. At  present  a  person  must  be  SO  to 
receive  disability  benefits.  But  a  younger 
man  who  becomes  disabled  often  has  even 
greater  financial  responsibilities,  since  he 
probably  has  a  growing  family.  Under  this 
bill,  he  would  be  eligible  for  social -security 
disability  benefits  at  the  time  of  bis  dis- 
ability, regardless  of  his  age.  and  could  also 
receive  benefits  for  dependents.  ITie  law 
now  provides  that  a  person  cannot  collect 
benefits  for  dependents  until  be  becomes  65. 

6.  Increase  widow's  l>eneflts  from  75  per- 
cent of  their  husband's  allowance  to  85 
percent. 

7.  Allow  a  4-pereent  increase  in  benefits 
for  each  year  worked  past  the  eUglbtllty 
age.  This  would  reward  thoee  who  con- 
tinue to  work  and  pay  into  the  fund.  It 
might  actually  save  the  Government  money. 

8.  Raise  the  wage  base  from  $4,200  to 
$7,500.  "niis  is  a  revenue-producing  feature 
which  would  eover  the  cost  of  many  of  the 
improved  benefits.  As  it  stands,  a  worker 
pays  and  receives  social  security  only  on 
the  first  $4,300  of  his  income.  If  he  earns 
$4,300,  his  maximum  retirement  benefits 
are  now  31  percent  of  his  previous  Income. 
But  if  he  earns  $7,500,  his  benefits  will  be  no 
higher — and  will  amount  to  only  17  percent 
(rf  his  previous  income.  By  raising  the  wage 
base,  this  worker's  benefits  win  be  increased 
to  29  percent  of  his  previous  Income. 

9.  More  liberal  syetem  for  computing 
farmers'  Income.  The  farmer  would  be  al- 
lowed to  disregard  the  recent  years  of  un- 
naturally low  farm  income  in  establishing 
his  base  for  benefits. 

10.  Allow  a  wage  earner,  in  computing 
average  income,  to  disregard  one  low-income 
year  for  every  seven  wtH-ked. 

11.  Remove  the  reduction  in  benefits  that 
now  applies  if  one  receives  veterans'  fx  othw 
benefits  in  addition  to  social  security.  Re- 
tirement benefits  are  not  now  reduced,  and 
neither  should  disability  benefits  be. 

12.  Increase  social-security  payments  from 
a»4  percent  of  wages  to  3  percent  for  both 
employer  and  unployee.  with  a  comparable 
increase  for  the  self-employed. 

These  12  Important  points  will  take  a  big 
step  forward  in  improving  the  social  secur- 
ity system  and  bringing  it  up  to  present-day 
living  costs  and  retirement  standards  for 
our  older  citizens.  They  can  be  carried  out 
without  impairing  the  self-supporting 
eharacter  of  the  social  security  system. 

But  they  do  not  do  nearly  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  many  thousands  of  oar 
older  people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  were  unable  to  earn  adequate  retire- 
ment benefits  to  support  themselves  de- 
cently in  their  old  age.  It  is  a  shame  for 
a  country  as  rich  as  ours  to  expect  elder 
citizens  to  exist  on  social  security  payments 
as  low  as  $30  a  month. 

I  am  spoxMorlng  and  supporting  additional 
legislation  to  give  special  help  to  people 
who  cannot  receive  adequate  retirement  and 
survivors  benefits  under  the  aocial-securlty 
system. 

(1)  A  food -stamp  plan.  I  have  Introduced 
a  bin  to  provide  for  a  food-stamp  plan  which 
will  enaole  older  persons  and  others  living 
on  low  incomes  to  buy  all  the  food  they  need 
at  greatly  reduced  cost — down  to  as  little  as 
one-quarter  of  the  retail  price.  For  Just  40 
percent  of  their  total  itux)me  or  one-quarter 
of  the  retail  cost,  whichever  Is  greater,  people 
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living  oa  low  Ineomea  would  be  able  Id  bay 

all  the  food  they  need  for  good,  wholvcaM, 
tMalth-conserving  dleta. 

(2)  A  q^eclal  amendmeot  to  UberaBfa  tb« 
pwMlc-aael  stance  law  haa  been  introduced  la 
the  House  by  a  strong  group  of  Demupratlo 
Congressmen,  headed  by  James  Roosevvlt.  of 
Callfomla.  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senat<»  Hu- 
BzxT  Httvphrzt,  Of  ICnnesota.  I  wiu  vote 
for  this  bill  when  it  reaches  the  floor.! 

Thia  bill  will  improve  public  assistance 
for  the  blind,  needy  aged,  physically  handi- 
capped, and  depuident  children.  It  wiS  per- 
mit earnings  of  up  to  $600  a  year  wilkhout 
losing  benefits,  and  will  pemxlt  owners^p  of 
a  $5,000  home  free  of  lieu. 

(3)  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination  mi 
account  of  residence.  At  present  many  de- 
serving persons  are  denied  public  asslftance 
even  when  they  are  in  the  most  terrible  need. 
Just  because  they  haven't  lived  in  theit  par- 
ticuUr  SUte  long  enough  to  meet  eligibility 
requirements  set  up  by  some  of  the  State 
j^vernments.  including  Wisconsin's.  I  am 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
human discrimination. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  PARK  AT  PORT  CtAT- 
SOP,  OREO. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Preside4t.  on 
July  12,  1955.  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  myself  and  ma  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  G^egoQ 
[Mr.  Moese]  and  the  senior  Seiiatar 
from  Idalio  [Mr.  Dwobshak]  to  auuior- 
ize  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  including 
old  Fort  Clatsop,  near  Astoria.  Oreg.. 
among  the  historic  shilnes  of  national 
importance.  Our  bill  was  enacted,  j  The 
study  has  been  completed  and  fiivor- 
ably  reported  on  by  the  Secretary  df  the 
Interior,  and  I  am  introducing  proposed 
legislation  today  establishing  the  Fort 
Clats(H>  National  Memorial  in  the  ^dn- 
ity  where  the  intrepid  adventurers,  Mer- 
iwether Lewis  and  William  Clark,  ended 
their  westward  trek  which  brought  the 
Ameiican  flag  overland  across  the  con- 
tinent for  the  first  time  in  1805.  1  in- 
troduce the  bill  for  myself  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  frcan  Oregon  [Mr.  Mobsi]. 

The  story  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  always  has  been  a  source  of 
great  inspiration.  Its  great  signifl(jance 
In  our  national  heritage  should  be  ffamly 
established  for  future  generations.  Cer- 
tainly in  all  hist(H7,  few  explorajkions 
resulted  in  greater  fruits  of  discoftrery. 
Their  efforts  afiBrmed  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  on  the  unmapped  wettem 
hinterlands.  Their  boots  scuffed  the 
fli^  American  pathways  across  inoim- 
tain,  plain,  and  desert  so  that  eventu- 
ally our  flag  could  bridge  the  span  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  Ocean.  j 

Indeed,  the  challenge  faced  bjj  the 
jtmlor  Army  officers,  Lewis  and  chark, 
and  their  band  of  men  when  |they 
headed  westward  from  St.  Louis!  into 
unknown  and  hostile  wilderness  Is  not 
unlike  the  situation  which  confront  the 
Nation  today,  as  we  peer  into  the  mys- 
terious voids  of  the  space  age.  Those 
on  the  expedition  of  1805-1806  suJ^ered 
hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  sickness.  [  The 
threat  of  attack  hovered  ctn  the 'trek 
toward  their  westward  goal.  Beset  by 
all  the  adversities  that  try  the  bodies 
and  mmds  of  men.  they  refused  to  ahan- 
don  their  purposes  and  objectives,  ^hey 
exhibited  courage,  skill,  and  determina- 


tion. It  would  be  wise,  as  we  wrestle 
with  the  problems  of  «toms  and  missiles. 
to  memorialize  at  Fort  Clatisop  the 
moral  values  symbolised  by  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expeidltion.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  of  this  generation  to  be  reminded 
that  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
Nati<m  was  not  achieved  wlthotit  hard- 
ship and  sacrifice,  nor  can  it  be  main- 
tained without  recognizing  that  these 
conditions  crften  are  the  unifelenting 
price  levied  for  human  advane«^nt. 

The  efforts  of  niany  indivldlials  and 
organizations  preceded  the  favorable  re- 
port of  the  Park  Service  on  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memo- 
rial. The  persistence  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan.  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Bxniby  M. 
Bell,  of  the  Clatrop  County  Historical 
Society,  made  possible  much  of  ttie  sup- 
port for  proper  recognition  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  E^xpedltion's  winter  encamp- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  cblumbia. 
They  and  many  Oregon  people  \^ho  have 
woiiced  with  them  on  ttie  Fort  Clatsop 
project  deserve  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  advancmg  the  idea  <>f  a  na- 
ti<mal  memorial  for  the  Lewis  ahd  Clark 
Expedition.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  I  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remiarks  the 
text  of  the  bill  to  authorize  Fort  Clatsop 
National  Memorial.  | 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th4  bill  Will 
be  received  and  appropriately  tef erred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bitt  will  be 
printed  in  the  Reoom. 

The  bm  (S.  3087)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Clatsop  National 
Memorial  In  the  State  of  Oreiwi,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introdnced  by  Bfr. 
NEtrBERGBR  (for  himself  and  MrjMoisz), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  thfc  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  culminatiod,  and  the 
winter  encampment,  of  the  L^wis  and 
Clark  Expedition  following  its  ^ucoeaeful 
crossing  of  the  North  American  Qontlneiit. 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  esiabUahed. 
in  the  manner  provided  herein.  Fort  Clatsop 
National  MemorlaL  i 

6ec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Int^ior  shaU 
designate  for  inclusion  in  Fort  Clitsop  Na- 
tional Memorial  land  and  improvements 
thereon  located  in  Clatsop  County,  Oreg., 
which  are  associated  with  the  winter  en- 
campment of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, known  as  Fort  Clatsop,  i^d,  also, 
adjacent  porticms  of  the  old  trail  which  led 
overland  from  the  Fort  to  the  ccAst:  Pro- 
vided. The  total  area  so  deslgnated^all  con- 
tain no  more  than  128  acres.  ^ 

Sec.  3.  Within  the  area  designated  ptir- 
suant  to  section  2,  the  SecretarV  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land  by  purchnse,  dozuitlon. 
with  donated  funds,  or  by  such  other  means 
as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  public  Icvtereet. 

Sxc.  4.  Establishment  of  Fort  Cl^tMop  Na- 
tional Memorial  shall  be  effected  w^en  there 
is  vested  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
title  to  not  less  than  100  acres  of  land  asso- 
ciated with  the  historical  events  to  be  com- 
memorated. FoUowing  its  estabbshment. 
Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  <rf  the  Intertor 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,i  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Prefldent,  I 
have  received  much  personal  sat  sf  action 
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in  writing  about  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition. I  also  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  a  brief  article  for  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  25,  1956, 
telling  of  plans  for  recognition  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  its  valiant  members  at  the 
Fort  Clatsop  Memorial.  I  ask  consent 
to  have  printed  m  the  Record,  an  article 
entitled  "Monument  on  the  Pacific." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ord, as  follows: 

MoNCMKirr  on  the  Pacitic — Historic  Fo«t 

IN   OacGON   Mat   Soon  Bbcomx  National 

Shrink 

(By  Hon.  RicHAXO  L.  NnrBcaaxa) 

(Note. — Mr.  Nxttberccr,  Junior  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  author  of  the 
biil  authorizing  a  national  moniunent  at 
Fort  Clatsop.) 

ArroRiA,  Orsg. — ITie  oldest  of  all  American 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  Coast  soon  may 
become  the  country's  newest  national  mon- 
ument. Under  the  terms  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  84th  Congress,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  presently  studying  the  posal- 
blUties  of  creating  a  national  shrine  at  re- 
built Fort  Clatsop,  near  the  picturesque 
mouth  of  the  vast  Columbia  River.  This  was 
where  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
spent  the  bleak  winter  of  180&-06,  after  they 
had  carried  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Fort  Clatsop  has  an  eminent  rank  in  his- 
tory. It  was  the  first  American  military  poet 
anywhere  west  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  first 
habitation  by  Americans  along  the  Pacific 
seaboard.  It  was  the  first  edifice  to  hoxise 
white  persons  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  It 
was  where  American  conquest  of  the  West 
began. 

Last  year,  as  part  of  the  sesqulcentennlal 
observance  of  the  arrival  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
at  tidewater,  Fort  Clatsop  was  totally  re- 
constructed on  the  exact  site  of  the  original 
post  The  drawings  and  sketches  of  Lieu- 
tenant Clark,  found  in  the  expedition's  Jour- 
nals, were  followed  faithfuUy.  The  famous 
fort  is  60  by  60  feet  in  dimensions,  with 
8  rooms  along  1  wall,  and  4  along  the 
other.  A  military  parade  ground  occupies 
the  center  square,  for  the  men  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  enlisted  m  the  United  States 
Army. 

OOMMTTNITT    PROJECT 

Reconstruction  of  Fort  Clatsop  was  a  com- 
munity project.  The  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety had  strained  a  limited  budget  to  ob- 
tain the  site.  The  Crown-Zellerbach  Corp. 
provided  all  the  logs  for  the  stock- 
ade and  buildings.  The  logs  were  cut  to  the 
exact  iAt>portions  of  those  described  in  Lieu- 
tenant Clark's  150-year-old  plans.  Even  the 
flagpole  was  made  the  precise  height  of  that 
from  which  flew  the  original  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  wave  within  sight  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  re-creating  Fort  Clatsop,  difllculty  was 
encountered  in  finding  men  with  experience 
at  constructing  a  log  fort.  The  most  skilled 
cabinetmakers  and  woodworkers  did  not 
have  this  type  of  skUl.  Two  Finnish  immi- 
grants, recently  arrived  in  the  United  States 
at  last  were  discovered.  They  had  Just  the 
talents  needed. 

These  men,  at  daily  carpenter's  wages,  im- 
dertook  the  major  construction  Job.  Thomas 
Vaughan,  director  of  the  Oregon  State  His- 
torical Society,  considers  them  actually  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  project. 
Thus  did  two  newcomers  to  America  rebuild 
the  oldest  buildings  which  ever  housed 
Americans  west  of  St.  Louis. 

As  a  national  monument.  Fort  Clatsop  will 
possess  many  fascinating  features.  During 
the  summer  months  of  1966,  even  with  the 
most  minimum  sort  of  custodial  care,  more 


than  10.000  visitors  trekked  to  the  fort.  The 
stockade  conunands  a  panorama  of  the 
sloughs,  inlets  and  bays  which  surround  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  Northwest's  greatest  river. 
Lofty  trees  of  Douglas-fir  form  a  natural 
fortress  beyond  the  man-b\iilt  bulwarks.  On 
clear  days,  stately  freighters  and  sleek  pas- 
senger Uners  can  be  seen  standing  out  to 
sea.  ready  to  breast  the  Columbia's  rolling 
bar. 

BTRBAM    HAKXD    rOR    EXPLORERS 

Fittingly,  a  near-by  smaller  stream  is 
named  the  Lewis  and  Clark  River.  It  me- 
anders off  into  the  wo  ided  hills.  In  t^.e 
distance  bulks  the  8 ,266 -foot  summit  of  Sad- 
dle Mountain,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  gentle  Coast  Range.  Lewis  and  Clark 
themselves  referred  to  this  spectacular  land- 
mark in  their  Journals,  but  never  bestowed 
its  nomenclature.  Elk  and  deer  inhabit  the 
forests,  and  are  tracked  down  during  Ore- 
gon's hunting  seasons.  Indeed,  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  game  induced  the  explorers 
to  settle  at  the  site  of  Fort  Clatsop  in  1805, 
rather  than  across  the  river  in  what  today 
is  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  location  of  firepits,  barbecue  pits,  log 
remains,  and  other  remnants  has  left  no 
doubt  that  the  rebuilt  structure  is  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  original  Fort  Clat- 
sop, which  Capt.  Meriwether  Ltwls  named 
for  the  Clatsop  Trll>e  of  coastal  Indians. 
Both  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  and  the 
National  Park  Service  have  taken  great  care 
to  locate  the  site  accvirately. 

At  least  $50,000  has  been  invested  In  the 
site  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  cele- 
brated fort.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
national  monument.  Thomas  Vaughn,  of  the 
historical  society,  believes  that  it  will  become 
one  of  the  principal  tovuist  attractions  of 
the  ncvth  Pacific  seacoast. 

Visitors  who  glimpse  the  reconstructed 
fort  also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  savor 
of  some  of  the  finest  boating,  hiking,  fishing, 
and  surf -bathing  anywhere  in  the  West. 

The  spacious  Clatsop  l>eache8  stretch 
southward  for  many  miles  tram  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  These  beaches,  of 
sand  as  white  as  glacial  snow,  are  frequently 
guarded  by  towering  headlands  and  lofty 
capes.  The  surf  is  foamlngly  picturesque, 
although  often  too  chilly  for  aU  except  the 
most  Spartan  swimmers.  Back  and  forth 
across  the  Columbia's  bar  prowls  the  Engi- 
neer C<nps  dredge  Essayons,  largest  in  the 
world,  deepening  the  river  entrance  to  48  feet. 
This  has  long  been  a  goal  of  mariners  and 
pilots.  Peacock  Spit,  near  the  Columbia's 
mouth,  has  claimed  more  vessels  than  any 
other  shoal  off  the  north  Pacific  coast. 

Astoria,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Clatsop,  Is 
the  principal  salmon-fishing  conamunity  in 
the  Northwest.  Dxiring  the  late  summer, 
hordes  of  Chinook  salmon  return  to  the 
Columbia  from  the  sea,  where  they  may  roam 
as  far  as  the  Kamchatlta.  These  fish  must 
ascend  to  the  river's  remote  headwaters. 
There  it  is  their  destiny  to  spawn  and  then 
to  die.  They  run  a  gantlet  of  spcxts  fisher- 
men and  conunerclal  glllnetters  en  route. 

The  Chlnooks  frequently  weigh  up  to  SO  or 
60  pounds.  Although  Lewis  and  Clark 
wearied  of  this  diet,  they  are  among  the 
tastiest  of  flsh.  Tourists  catching  a  river 
giant  like  to  have  their  salmon  canned  at  a 
custom  cannery,  with  the  proud  fisherman's 
own  name  on  the  fancy  labels. 

TRANSPORTATION 

No  railroad  passenger  trains  serve  Astoria, 
but  there  is  frequent  service  by  Greyhound 
buses  and  West  Coikst  Airlines.  The  high- 
ways are  excellent.  U.  8.  101  threads  along 
the  seacoast,  hugging  cliffs  and  locking  head- 
lands. State  Route  96  twists  across  the 
Coast  Range  via  the  Wolf  Creek  drainage 
basin.  The  distance  from  Portland  is  98 
mUes.  Route  26  goes  through  Seaside,  Ore- 
gon's most  popular  beach  resort,  which  is 
approximately  18  miles  from  the  site  of  re- 
coostructad  Fort  Clatsop.    Lewis  and  Clark 


strolled  along  the  generous  beaches,  and  dis- 
tiUed  salt  from  sea  water  at  Seaside  to  cure 
their  elk  steaks  and  roasts. 

When  they  were  in  Oregon  long  ago, 
some  of  the  argonauts  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
climbed  a  great  cape  back  of  Seaside  now 
known  as  Tillamook  Head.  In  the  lonely 
solitude  of  that  vast  scene,  they  were  re- 
lieved to  get  back  tc  the  snug  coelness  of 
their  stockade  of  logs  at  Port  Clatsop.  The 
rebuilt  version  of  that  first  of  all  American 
homes  in  the  West  is  being  studied  today  by 
the  National  Pa-k  Service  for  establishment 
as  a  national  shrine.  Fort  Clatsop,  after  aU. 
symbolizes  America's  beginning  as  a  NaUon 
which  stretches  from  "sea  to  «h<niT>g  sea." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
ROAD  ACT 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary, 
and  urban  systems.  I  am  proposing  $900 
mlUion  for  fiscal  year  1960  for  these 
roads  and  $925  million  for  fiscal  year 
1961  for  the  system. 

I  am  suggesting  $30  million  for  forest 
highways  for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 ; 
$27  miUion  for  forest  development  roeuda 
for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 ;  $16  million 
for  national  park  roads  and  trails  for 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961;  $16  million 
for  parkways  in  national  parks  for  fiscal 
years  1960  and  1961;  $12  million  for  In- 
dian reservations  and  land  roads  for 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 ;  and  $2  mlUion 
for  public  lands  roads  for  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961. 

The  present  act  authorizes  fimds  for 
the  roads  enumerated  only  through  fiscal 
year  1959;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
steps  be  taken  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tion for  these  roads. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3088)  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  ap- 
proved July  11, 1916,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  continuing  the  construction 
of  highways,  introduced  by  Mr.  Chavez. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1957 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cask  J,  I  introduce  a  bill 
which,  in  effect,  will  restore  the  basic 
provisions  of  part  m,  which  were  elimi- 
nated from  last  year's  civil  rights  bill. 

The  task  of  achieving  full  civil  rights 
for  all  our  people,  regardless  of  race  or 
color,  is  no  less  pressing  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year,  when  we  imdertook  a 
great  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
civil-rights  legislation.  If  anything,  to 
assure  equal  opportunity  to  all  citizens  is 
more  important  in  the  light  of  the 
stepped-up  Russian  challenge  in  the 
cold  war.  Indeed,  the  Russian  effort  in 
connection  with  earth  satellites  and  for- 
eign economic  pentratlon  Is  particularly 
directed  toward  impressing  the  1  billtoa 
people  of  the  free  world  In  Asia,  Af rioa. 
and  the  Middle  East  with  eommunism 
and  influencing  them  to  relect  the  Insti- 
tutions of  freedom. 
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Whfle  we  respect  the  position  of  the 
administration  not  to  seek  additional 
civil-rights  legislation  at  this  session,  we 
consider  it  our  duty  to  press  forward 
whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  to  strengthen  the  civil- 
rights  statutes. 

In  my  State  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  civil-rights  bill  was  inadequate. 
I  have  previously  pledged  this  coxirse  of 
action,  and  I  am  following  through.  Ex- 
perience has  now  clearly  shown  that  the 
backing  of  law  is  needed,  in  order  to  give 
community  action  by  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  technical  assistance  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  effective  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation.  We  shall 
not  solve  the  problems  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  on  grounds  of  color, 
race,  or  religion — so  harmful  to  our  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad — if  we  do  not 
keep  trsring  through  the  use  of  experi- 
ence-tested procedures.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  new  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  believe  it  can  render 
a  great  service  by  its  Inyestigations  in  the 
field.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  created  to  defer  the  enactment  of 
moderate  laws  such  as  that  proposed  by 
this  bill,  the  need  for  the  enactment  of 
which  has  already  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

The  bill  would  authorise  the  Attorney 
General,  up<m  written  complaint,  to  com- 
mence civil  injunctive  procedings  against 
local  officials  who  deprive,  or  those  con- 
spiring with  those  officials  to  deprive,  a 
citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights  to 
equal  inrotectiCHi  of  the  laws,  under  the 
14th  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  granted  the  specific  authority 
to  commence  civil  action  at  the  request 
of  a  State  or  municipality,  where  it  is 
itself  seeking  to  assure  to  the  citizens 
their  rights  under  the  14th  amendment, 
but  is  prevented  from  dc^ng  so  because 
of  a  con^iracy  or  threats  of  vioknce. 

The  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  would  permit  civil  action  at  an  early 
date,  before  the  situation  bad  become 
dangerously  acute  in  any  locality,  as  it 
did  In  little  Rock.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  ffxisting  remedies  in  law  are 
now  for  criminal  prosecution.  Prac- 
tieslly.  these  are  fotmd  unenforceable, 
because  they  are  too  stringent.  Hence 
the  need  for  civil  remedies. 

Under  present  law.  an  individual  may 
bring  such  suit  for  dvil  injunction;  but 
in  many  cases  the  individual  is  not  fi- 
nancially able  to  commence  proceed- 
ings, and  the  recent  rash  of  so-called 
antlbarratry  statutes  will  make  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  those  deprived  of 
their  rights  to  seek  judicial  redress. 
Therefore,  this  bill  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  act  upon  a  showing 
that  the  person  about  to  be  deprived  is 
himself  financially  unable  to  prosecute 
a  civil  proceeding  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  events  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  oc- 
curred following  our  last  session.  The 
events  at  Little  Rock  demonstrate  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  where  local  public 
officials  seek  to  mrevent  the  enjoyment 
of  constitntkm&l  rights,  the  Federal 
Government  has.  as  President  Eisen- 
hower has  said,  the  "inescapable  duty" 
to  protect  those  rights. 


The  turning  point  at  Little  Rock  was 
the  fact  that  the  court  had  already  en- 
tered an  injunction  an  the  applicTation 
of  the  local  board  of  education.  It  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  other  local 
pubUc  officials,  including  Governor 
Faubus,  were  violating  this  specific  court 
decree,  that  the  Federal  authorities,  in 
the  person  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President,  had  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene to  protect  individual  Americalis.  as 
well  as  the  community,  against  violence. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  Attorney  General 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  get  slich  a 
civil  injunction  decree,  and  shoulp  not 
be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  happen- 
stance that  a  decree  to  enforce  civil 
rights  has  already  been  entered  upon 
the  suit  of  some  individual  aflectied  or 
some  public  body.  The  legal  situation 
found  at  Little  Rock  or  the  anak>gous 
legal  situation  which  occurred  atjClin- 
ton,  Tennessee,  will  occur  all  too  mrely. 
The  protection  of  the  civil  rights  it  the 
individual  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
on  legal  accidents.  Events  in  ^^ttle 
Rock  in  retrospect  demonstrate  t$e  ef- 
fectiveness <^  providing  the  right  to 
Invoke  civil  sanctions  by  the  Atlbmey 
General,  to  assure  that  constltisional 
rights  are  given  effect.  ] 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  tne  bin 
which  I  have  Introduced,  I  now  quote 
from  a  memorandiun  prepared  by  Prof. 
S^nuel  Beer,  at  Harvard  University,  for 
a  meeting  in  Boston  of  lawyers  and  other 
persons  interested  in  this  problem.  In 
the  memorandum  Professor  Beer  tated 
as  follows: 

Part  UI  of  the  origin^  UU  (H.  R.  9127)  : 
authorized  proceedings  by  the  Attome:  r  Gen- 
eral for  InjtinctlTe  relief  against  coni  piracy 
to  Interfax  with  civU  rights.  Including  those 
derived  from  gurantee  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  As  of  now,  an  IndlvlduSl  can 
seek  preventive  relief  under  title  8.  pnlted 
States  Code,  1940  edition,  sections  43  fnd  47 
(3).  But  tn  view  of  the  anU-NAACP  ^«s  in 
Southern  States,  a  person  threatened  with 
lou  of  cItU  rtgbts  Is  in  fact  under  a  grave 
handicap.  This  makes  it  aU  the  nu^-e  de- 
BtraMe  that  the  Attorney  General  sbotild  be 
able  to  taite  the  initiative  and  Interim*  tn 
such  a  case.  It  is  particularly 
that  part  m  be  restored. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  _ 
be  received  and  ai^roin-iatoly  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3090)  to  amend  part  in 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  faitro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Javtts  (for  himsei  and 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey) ,  was  re<  eived, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referfed  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURi  ACT 
OP  1949,  RELATING  TO  BANK- 
RUPTCY OP  WHEAT  FARMERS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  i  nyself 
and  15  other  Senators  a  bill  to  prevent 
wholesale  bankruptoy  of  wheat  farmers 
of  the  United  States.  | 

Cosponsors  of  the  measmre,  froiii  both 
political  parties,  inchide  my  colleague 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstield],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  and  Senators  CAaaoLL.  Gasx  of 
South  Dakota.  Chaviz,  Chttrch,  Hen- 
NiKcs,  Humphrey.  Jackson,  Kssx^  Mag- 


NVsoM,  Morse.  Pkoxmisx,  YaiIborou^. 
and  MoNRONXT. 

At  the  reqxiest  of  the  cfBces  if  several 
additional  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
the  measure,  I  request  that  the  bill  lie 
on  the  table  through  Mcmday,  January 
27,  80  that  Senators  not  now  ci^ponsor- 
ing  may  join  in  introducing  lU 

Mr.  President,  in  April  1956.  tjhe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  reverfeed  a  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cut  wheat  price  supports  to  $li81.  The 
President  himself  announced  a  $2  sup- 
port level  for  wheat  Uiat  yefir.  The 
measure  I  have  just  introducjed  for  a 
large,  bipartisan  group  continues  the  $2 
level  on  the  1954  crop,  canceling  the 
announced  support  of  only  il.78  per 
bushel.  I 

Wheat  farmers  have  overwl^ehnlngly 
supported  acreage  allotments  ind  indi- 
cated their  readiness  to  accept  bushel 
quotas  on  their  marketings. 

In  the  war  years  these  farmers  ex- 
ptuided  their  production  bejsrond  75 
million  harvested  acres  to  produce  the 
wheat  necessary  to  win  the  iwar  and 
write  the  peace.  Despite  econodiic  hard- 
ship, they  cut  their  harvested  acreage 
down  to  49.784,000  acres  in  1936  and  by 
an  additiozial  6  million  acres  |ast  year. 
They  have  cut  their  production  from 
1 V^  billion  bushels  during  the  weak  war- 
time demand  to  less  than  1  billion 
bushels — only  947  million  bushels — last 
year. 

These  reductions  In  acreage  and  pre*- 
duction  have  been  made  in  spite  of  de- 
clining price  supports  and  economic 
hardship.  As  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  recognized  in  April  1956. 
the  wheat  farmers  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial trouble.  Thousands  have  gone 
broke.  Thousands  more — the  iMick'oone 
of  food  producers  who  are  asj  essential 
to  our  security  as  missHe  makers — wfil 
go  broke  if  the  $1.78  level  toes  Into 
effect.  I 

The  United  States  Deparljment  of 
Agriculture  released  a  study  eiirUer  this 
month  on  the  investment  necessary  to 
realize  fixed  amounts  of  Incopne  from 
fanning.  The  study  shows  that  some 
cotton  farmers  realize  $2,5€^  tnoome 
from  a  $14,0t)0  Investment,  ^But  the 
study  found  that  it  takes  an  $i9.000  In- 
vestment on  a  Montana  wheai  farm  to 
realize  the  same  amoimt  of  lncj»ne. 

To  earn  $3,500  the  required  investment 
varied  from  $17,000  in  certain  cotton 
areas  to  $122,000  for  a  Montaha  wheat 
farm. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  bankrupt 
such  wheat  farmers  w^holesalej,  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  if  no  other,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  no  desire  to  do  sc^.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  'knew  the 
facts  about  the  effect  of  a  $1.7fi  support 
price  for  wheat,  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  that  support  should  be  tontlnued 
at  a  level  at  least  as  high  as  bje  himself 
ordered  in  1956.  | 

Unfortunately,  the  announcto^ent  of 
$1.78  support  levels  on  1958  cnop  wheat 
has  resulted  in  rather  heavy  plantings 
of  winter  wheat  for  1958  harvejst.  A  lit- 
tle of  this  heavier  planting  results  from 
an  increase  from  15  to  30  acres  in  the 
amount  which  may  be  planted  i  and  har- 
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vested  without  penalty  for  use  on  the 
farm.  There  are,  of  course,  other  fac- 
tors, but  clearly  it  was  the  prospect  of 
low  prices  which  resulted — as  it  almost 
invariably  does — ^in  farmers  seeking  to 
maintain  gross  income  through  in- 
creased output. 

With  Improved  support,  many  of  these 
farmers  will  be  able  to  hold  excess  pro- 
duction In  bond  to  market  in  1959. 
Marketing  penalties  will  offset  losses 
.caused  by  marketing  of  overquota 
wheat. 

The  eonftislon  will  be  ended,  and 
order  and  cooperation  restored,  if  a 
fairer  support  level  is  adopted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  can  be  action 
on  this  measure  before  spring  wheat 
planting  gets  under  way.  I  favor  at 
least  90  percent  of  parity  support  for 
wheat  as  a  permanent  program.  Wheat 
farmers  have  shown  they  will  adjust  pro- 
duction to  make  such  price  support 
feasible  without  great  expense  to  the 
Government.  It  Is  obvious,  however, 
that  90  percent  supports  would  be  vetoed 
at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  $2  per 
bushel  support  level  can  be  agreed  upon 
by  all  of  us  and  quickly  enacted  Into  law. 
K'r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Monday  next,  so  that  other  interested 
Senators  may  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  ai;H>ropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  bill  (S.  3091)  to  amend  section 
101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Murray  (for  hiinself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
C<Hnmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
M(mtana  [Mr.  MorratI  and  other  Sen- 
ator* today  in  coaponsoring  a  bill  to 
overrule  the  latest  reduction  in  the  price 
support  rate  for  wheat  which  Secretary 
Benson  has  ordered  for  the  present  crop. 
Wlaoonsin  was  once  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing wheat  State,  but  oxir  production  of 
wheat  has  declined  sharply  In  the  last 
half  ceaiwry  or  more.  Nevertheless, 
wheat  continues  to  have  much  greater 
importance  to  the  Wisconsin  economy 
than  Is  commonly  recognized. 

The  1957  wheat  crop  in  Wisconsin  was 
valued  at  $2^2  million,  according  to  the 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service.  The  22 
cents  per  bushel  cut  in  wheat  supports 
that  Secretary  Benson  has  ordered  will 
cost  the  economy  of  my  State  mmre  than 
$300,000  a  year. 

But  this  direct  interest  of  Wisconsin 
farmers  In  the  wheat  price  support  rate 
is  not  the  most  Important  reason  for 
their  concern.  Lower  prices  for  wheat 
mean  increased  downward  pressure  on 
prices  for  all  farm  commodities,  includ- 
ing dairy  products.  There  cannot  be 
high  prices  for  dairy  commodities  if  pro- 
ducers of  other  commodities  are  getting 
such  low  incomes  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  shift  into  dairying. 

Moreover,  farmers  and  their  represent- 
atives must  stand  together.    Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  need  the  aid  of  wheat  pro- 
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dueen  from  Montana  and  other  States, 
of  cotton  producers  from  the  South,  of 
com  and  hog  producers  from  the  Mid- 
west, and  ao  forth. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  a  satisfactory 
program  tat  the  long  range.  Like  the 
emergency  dairy  bill  to  prevent  the 
cut  in  milk  prices  from  taking  effect  next 
April  1.  this  biU  will  hold  the  Une  and 
prevent  farm  conditions  from  getting 
worse  in  the  period  immediately  ahead, 
until  a  workable  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram can  be  enacted. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  will  expire 
June  30,  1958.  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  it  is  essential  that  this 
act  be  extended  for  two  additional  years. 

The  Export  Control  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  prohibit  and  curtail  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions  of  any  arti- 
cles, materials,  or  supplies  including 
technical  data.  The  act  provides  that 
this  authority  may  be  used  on  the  basis 
of  three  standards:  The  national  secu- 
rity, the  foreign  policy,  and  domestic 
scarcities.  It  is  under  this  act  that  ship- 
ments of  all  commodities  from  the  United 
States  to  Communist  China  are  em- 
bargoed and  shipments  of  strategic 
commodities  to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet 
Moc  are  carefully  controlled. 

The  President  has  delegated  the  au- 
thority in  this  act  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  has  the  benefit  of  advice 
from  the  various  agencies  interested  in 
exports,  such  as  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense. 

Congress  has  been  receiving  regular 
quarterly  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  required  by  the  act.  which 
contain  complete  information  about  op- 
erations under  the  act. 

Matltmal  security  and  foreign  policy 
considerations  during  the  next  3  years 
make  it  evident  that  the  extension  of 
this  act  win  be  necessary.  The  need  for 
the  extension  is  indicated  also  in  the 
President's  recent  budget  message. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his 
letter  of  January  20,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  requested  the 
extension  of  this  act.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Seckktaxt  of  CoicMxacx. 
Washington,  D.  C*  January  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukm. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixok, 

President  of  the  Senate,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Ma.  SpsAKxa  akd  Dkab  lla.  PaasmsMT: 
The  Export  ContnA  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S.  C.  App..  aeca.  2021-2033),  expires 
by  its  toma  on  June  SO,  1958.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congreaa  extend  thle  law  for  an- 
other 2  years,  and  I  attach  a  propoeed  draft 
UU  to  aocompUah  that  purpose. 

Under  ttkla  act.  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  regulation  of  exports  of  commodities 
and  technical  data  to  the  extent  neoeMary 


to  aafeguard  our  aeeurlty  and  our  domestic 

economy,  and  to  further  our  foreign  policy. 
These  controls  are  admlnlrtered  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  by  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  President,  and  they  are 
needed  and  used  for  aU  these  purposes  at  the 
present  time.  More  specifically,  they  are 
being  employed  to  limit  the  volume  of  ex- 
ports to  all  destinations  of  a  few  Important 
materials  that  continue  to  be  In  short  sup- 
ply and  to  prevent  the  Etiropean  Soviet  bloc 
frcxn  obtaining  our  strategic  goods  and  tech- 
nical data.  They  are  also  used  to  imple- 
ment the  national  poUcy  prohibiting  aU 
economic  relations  with  Communist  China 
and  North  Korea.  Exports  to  friendly  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  even  of  strategic 
goods  are  subetantlaDy  free  of  export  license 
controls  except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  diversion,  transshlponent,  or  re-ex- 
portation to  unauthorized  destinations. 

The  act  provides  for  Interdepartmental 
consultation  in  its  administration,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  what  commodities 
Bhoxild  be  controUed,  to  what  destinations, 
in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent.  r<x 
this  purpose,  I  have  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Export  Policy  on  which  are 
represented,  among  othera.  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense.  It  is  our  considered 
Judgment  that  world  tensions  are  such  tiiat 
export  controls  should  not  be  permitted  to 
expire  on  the  present  termination  date  of 
the  act.  The  President  stated  most  recently 
-  In  his  message  on  the  budget,  this  is  "a  time 
of  growing  danger,"  and.  as  we  see  It.  under 
such  circumstances,  controls  of  this  nature 
are  clearly  essential  for  the  Indefinite  future. 

There  is  ample  aexibility  in  the  act  to 
permit  us  to  make  any  necessary  changes 
in  the  scope  and  direction  of  export  con- 
trols as  and  when  conditions  change,  so 
that  no  other  substantive  amendments  of 
the  law  are  required.  And.  if  at  any  time 
these  cantrois  should  cease  to  be  needed, 
they  can  be  readily  terminated,  for  seotion 
12  of  the  act  aUows  this  to  be  done  in  ad- 
vance of  tbe  specified  tennlnatlon  date 
either  by  concturent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress or  Presidential  order. 

The  atta^ed  draft  Mil  would  amend  see- 
tloo  12  to  change  the  present  t«nnlnataoo 
date  from  June  SO.  19ft8,  to  Jons  SO.  tses. 
A  ilaiUar  extension  was  antborlaed  by  Ooo- 
grsss  tn  1»6S.  It  will  provide  tot  tiM  min- 
imum «stensloD  rsquired  from  th»  view- 
point at  aaclMxt  admlntotratlott  and  sn- 
foroament.  while  yet  prorldlng  aa  oppor- 
tunity for  the  next  Congress  to  review  ttie 
program  and  autborlae  Its  forttisr  extension 
If  stin  neeesaary. 

For  budgetary,  planning,  and  pwsoanel 
reasons,  and  so  that  no  douMs  may  arise  as 
to  the  oontlnuatlon  at  the  policies  Involved. 
I  respectfully  urge  consideration  of  this 
recommendation  by  the  Congrtss  as  early 
in  this  session  as  possible.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sinclair  Wcbcs. 
Secretttrg  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  extend 
the  act  for  2  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3093)  to  extend  for  an 
additional  period  of  2  years  ttie  author- 
ity to  regulate  exporte  contained  in  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  introduced 
by  liCr.  FuLBRiGBT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Capehart),  was  reotived.  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Bftnking  and  Currency. 
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TAX  RELIEP  FOR  TEACHERS  TAK- 
ING CERTAIN  COURSES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  are  waging  an  all-out  effort  to 
Improve  educational  standards  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  essential  that  we 
do  so  in  order  to  meet  successfully  the 
Soviet  challenge.  The  battle  for  edu- 
cational superiority  is  now  on,  and  we  all 
recognize  that  it  must  be  won  if  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  are  to  continue 
to  survive. 

In  our  efforts  to  win  this  battle,  those 
engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  have 
an  extremely  important  task  entrusted 
to  them.  Particularly  is  this  true  when 
we  stop  to  realize  that  they  share  a  great 
amount  of  the  responsibility,  together 
with  parents  and  the  community,  of 
molding  the  minds  of  the  future  citizens 
of  this  great  land.  All  too  often  their 
efforts  are  very  much  taken  for  granted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  those  in 
the  teaching  profession  are  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  responsibility  which  they 
share,  and  are  anxious  to  continually 
Improve  their  qualifications  as  teachers. 
On  the  part  of  a  large  majority  of  them, 
it  is  virtually  mandatory  to  continue 
their  education  during  the  simmier  re- 
cess, in  order  to  keep  current  with  mod- 
em teaching  methods,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
ther their  ability  to  carry  out  In  the 
most  effective  manner  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. The  expenses  incurred  by  them 
for  such  activities  have  placed  upon  their 
shoulders  a  heavy  financial  burden,  for 
it  is  generally  known  that  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  many  localities  are  none 
too  attractive. 

The  rising  costs  of  living  have  added 
to  their  burden.  Because  of  ttiis  prob- 
lem, many  of  om-  highly  qualified  teach- 
ers have  already  left  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  many  more  are  thinking  of 
doing  so,  despite  the  fact  that  teaching 
is  their  first  love.  This  is  a  problem  with 
which  we  in  the  Congress  should  concern 
ourselves,  in  these  perilous  days,  by  ex- 
ploring all  avenues,  in  order  to  encourage 
highly  qualified  teachers  to  carry  on,  as 
well  as  to  develop  an  adequate  reservoir 
of  them  for  future  needs.  The  youth  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  Nation  itself,  will 
suffer  irreparably  imless  we  exert  every 
effort  to  insure  that  we  have  a  teaching 
profession  amply  stocked  with  highly 
qualified  teachers,  second  to  none. 

I  have  thought  about  this  situation  for 
some  time,  and  believe  that  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we  in  the  Congress  can  be 
of  assistance,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  achieving  our  objective,  is 
to  grant  tax  relief  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers  in  connection  with 
courses  pursued  by  them  to  further  im- 
prove their  qualifications  and  keep  pace 
with  modem  teaching  techniques.  In 
this  way  we  can  better  prepare  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  to  face  the  problems  of  the 
future,  and  indirectly  can  make  an  im- 
measurable contribution  toward  winning 
the  battle  of  educational  superiority — a 
battle  which  must  of  necessity  be  won  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  in  waging  a  cam- 
paign of  total  peaoe. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  introduce 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  request  that  It  be  appro- 
priately referred.    I  sincerely  hope  that 


promptlir    and 
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the    Congress    will    act 
favorably  on  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  1^11  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3096)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
a  deduction  for  amounts  paid  by  a 
teacher  for  his  further  education.,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sicathers.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  1  Of*  THE 
ET.KTNS  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriaite  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
Elkins  Act,  as  amended.  I  ask 
moiis  consent  that  a  Justificati 
the  proposed  legislation  may  be 
in  the  Record. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT, 
will  be  received  and  appropriat 
f erred;  and,  without  objection,  t] 
tlflcation  will  be  printed  in  the 

The  bill  (S.  3101)  to  amend  section  1 
of  the  Elkins  Act,  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I 

The  Justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows :  j 

The  attached  draft  bill  Is  designed  ko  clar- 
ify and  make  certain  that  every  sl|lpment 
knowingly  transported  in  Interstate  |  or  for- 
eign conunerce  at  less  than  the  apbllcable 
tariff  rate,  whether  actually  so  transported  or 
Buch  result  is  reached  indirectly  by  nieans  of 
a  device,  constitutes  a  separate  offense  under 
section  1  of  the  Elkins  Act.  It  wo«ld  also 
subject  the  carriers  to  the  treble-idamage 
forielture  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  1  of  that  act.  1 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1  of  the  Ellcina 
Act  provides,  in  part,  that  "it  shaulbe  wa.- 
lawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corpora- 
tion to  offer,  grant,  or  give,  or  to|  solicit, 
accept,  or  receive  any  rebate,  concei^lon,  or 
discrimination  in  respect  to  the  traiisporta- 
tlon  of  any  property  in  interstate  or;  foreign 
conunerce  by  any  common  Carrie^-  •  •  • 
whereby  any  such  property  shall,  (by  any 
device  whatever,  be  transported  a1|  a  less 
rate  than  that  named  in  the  tariffs  published 
and  flled  by  such  carrier."  [ 

The  thing  prohibited  is  the  da>arture 
from  the  tariff  rate  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, whether  direct  between  the  patties,  or 
indirect  by  the  employment  of  Uae  most 
devious  subterfuge.  Among  the  varfcus  de- 
vices which  have  been  condemned  ;  by  the 
Commission,  the  Federal  courts,  Inicludlng 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  Sliates,  as 
resulting  in  the  transportation  of  ilroperty 
at  less  than  tariff  rates  are  donations  or 
contributions  to  the  construction  co^ts  of  a 
bhipper's  plant,  sale  of  land  to  a  shipper  at 
less  than  cost,  leasing  of  property  at  inade- 
quate rentals,  use  of  carriers'  funds  or  credit 
free  or  at  inadequate  interest,  andlprovld- 
Ing  storage  facilities  to  shippers  fr^  or  at 
Inadequate  charges.  J 

Ic  Is  the  Commission's  position  t^at  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Elkins  Act,  as  presently  worded, 
contemplates  that  each  shipment  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce  at  loss  than 
tariff  rate,  whether  actually  so  traiisported 
or  such  result  is  obtained  by  any  device, 
constitutes  a  separate  offense.  It  appears 
necessary,  however,  that  the  act  be  abiended 
BO  as  to  speU  this  out  specifically  slbce  the 
r>epcu^ment  of  Justice  has  recently  taken 
the  position  that  when  devices  are  fused  to 
obtain  transportation  It  Is  the  devick  which 


constitutes  the  offense  and  not  { the  trans- 
portation at  concession  rates  resulting  from 
the  use  of  such  devices.  I 

This  position  was  taken  by  me  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  following  the  (BftmlfiSAl  by 
the  United  States  District  Couri  at  Louts- 
TUle,  Ky.,  of  all  but  one  count  in  pach  crimi- 
nal information  flled  againot  th^  Southern 
Railway  Co.  and  the  Louisville  Pr^uce  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  in  30  and  20  couilts,  reepec- 
tively,  charging  violations  of  section  1  of  the 
Elkins  Act.  The  court  in  dUmls^ing  all  but 
one  of  the  counts  against  eachj  defendant 
stated: 

"While  the  information?  cr'ntafn  multiple 
cotmts,  each  information  charges  In  sub- 
stance only  one  offense  under  u4lted  States 
Code,  title  49,  section  41(1) ." 

The  SoUcitor  General  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  appeal  this  ruling  of  the  court 
although  the  Commission  rccomimended  It. 
Subsequently,  after  further  conslideratlon  of 
the  Commission's  position  by  tHe  Solicitor 
General  and  the  Department  of  justice,  the 
Commission  was  advised  by  letter;  dated  July 
17,  1957.  that  the  Department  Was  against 
the  filing  of  informations  whlcl|  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  each  shlpn^ent  trans- 
ported subsequent  to  donations  cf  contribu- 
tions by  the  carrier  to  the  ship|}er  consti- 
tutes a  separate  offense.  Again,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1957,  the  Department  of  justice  ad- 
vised a  United  States  attorney,  to  whom  the 
Commission  had  transmitted  proposed  in- 
dictments which  were  based  upon  the  Com- 
mission's theory,  that  "We  have  concluded, 
upon  reviewing  this  matter,  that  ^uch  a  legal 
theory  is  unsound." 

Under  the  theory  followed  by  the  Justice 
Department  each  shipment  cotistitutes  a 
separate  offense  when  it  is  actxially  trans- 
ported at  less  than  tariff  rate,  b^t  not  when 
the  same  result  is  obtained  by  devices.  Un- 
der this  theory,  a  thousand  shipments  trans- 
ported at  HOC,  each,  less  than  the  tariff 
rate  would  result  in  1,000  offeiises,  but  if 
the  carrier  by  a  lump-sum  payment  of  SlOO,- 
000  to  the  shipper  thereby  obtaini  1,000  ship- 
ments, there  is  only  one  offen*.  With  a 
maximum  fine  of  $20,000  for  such  offense  the 
carriers  will  not,  under  this  Intfrpretatlon, 
be  effectively  deterred  from  "purchasing  •• 
traffic,  by  means  of  donations,  Concessions, 
and  other  devices,  and  the  EUclns  Act  can 
no  longer  be  considered  "a  tenior  to  evil- 
doers." In  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Intemational 
Coal  Mining  Co.  (230  U.  fl.  IM),  at  page 
206,  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  stated :        | 

"The  act  imposes  heavy  penalties,  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  the  rebate  paid, 
and  as  each  shipment  constitute^  a  septu-ate 
offense,  the  law  in  its  measure  bf  fine  and 
punishment  Is  a  terror  to  evUdoers." 

As  an  additional  deterrent,  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  1  of  the  Elkins  Act  would  be 
amended  by  the  proposed  bill  so  as  to  sub- 
ject carriers,  as  well  as  the  shippiers  and  re- 
ceivers, to  the  treble-damages  forfeiture  pro- 
visions.  Since  the  carriers  are  Usually  the 
moving  parties  in  inducing  shippers  by 
means  of  attractive  concessions  to  locate 
along  their  lines.  It  is  believe^  that  they 
wovdd  be  further  deterred  from  committing 
such  violations  by  subjecting  tiem  to  the 
forfeiture  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) ,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  criminal  provislo^  to  which 
both  shippers  and  carriers  are  npw  subject. 


EXEMPTION    OP    CERT 
WHEEL  MOTORCARS 
PROM  SAFETY  APPLIAN 


FOUR- 
TRUCKS 
ACTS 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  r^erence,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Safety  AppBance  Acts 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Inter^te  Com- 
merce Commission  to  exempt  4-wheel 
track  motorcars  and  4-wiieel  push 
trucks   from   any   or  all  reduirements 
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thereof,  and  for  oUier  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  justification 
for  the  legislation  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  

The  VICE  PRESIDEIfr.  The  bill  wIH 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  justification 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (8.  8102)  to  amend  the  Safety 
AppLance  Acts  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ex- 
empt 4-wheel  track  motorcars  and  4- 
wheel  push  trucks  from  any  or  all  re- 
quirements thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnijsom,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Maghttsom  is  as  follows: 

The  attached  draft  bUl  would  amend  the 
Safety  Appliance  Acts  only  to  the  extent  of 
granting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion authority  to  exempt  4-wheeI  track  mo- 
torcars and  4-wheeI  push  trucks  from  any 
or  all  requirements  thereof,  and  to  authorise 
the  Commission  to  prescribe  such  other  ap- 
pliances and  devices,  and  the  sp>eclflcatlons 
therefor,  found  to  be  desirable  or  necessary 
in  the  Interest  of  safety  of  operation  of 
these  small  maintenance  cars. 

The  Safety  AppUance  Acts  require  all  rail- 
road locomotive  engines  to  be  equipped  with 
power  driving-wheel  brakes  and  appliances 
for  operating  the  train-brake  system.  Cars 
must  be  equipped  with  automatic  couplers, 
efficient  hand  brakes,  secure  sill -steps,  hand 
holds  and  grab  irons,  and.  on  cars  requiring 
them,  secure  ladders,  running  boards,  and 
roof  hand  holds.  The  Commission  la 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
these  acts,  and,  in  addition,  must  prescribe 
the  number,  dimensions,  location,  and  man- 
ner of  application  of  most  of  these  devices. 

At  no  time  since  the  enactment  of  the 
various  safety  appliance  laws  has  the  Com- 
mission considered  small  4-wheel  track  mo- 
torcars or  4-wheel  push  trucks  to  be  within 
the  eoope  of  these  laws.  It  has  not,  there- 
fore, prescribed  any  standards  with  respect 
thereto.  On  May  18,  1067,  however,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coiu-t,  in  a  6  to  4 
deeialon.  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  Co.  v. 
Jackson  (353  U.  S.  325) ,  specifically  held  that 
the  Safety  AppUance  Acts  were  applicable  to 
these  vehicles. 

Although  it  may  be  poesible,  with  appro- 
priate dimensional  modifications,  to  install 
aU  of  the  required  safety  appUanoee  on  theee 
small  vehicles,  rigid  application  of  tbe  stat- 
utory requirements  to  these  cars  is  not,  in 
the  Commission's  opinion,  practical  or  de- 
sirable. The  various  appliances  presently 
available  were  designed  solely  for  standard 
railroad  cars  and  are  wholly  unsuitable  be- 
cause of  their  elM  and  w^cht  for  use  on 
these  small-track  cars.  Any  additional  de- 
gree of  safety  that  might  therefore  be  at- 
tained by  their  installation  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  newly  created  hazards.  These 
vehicles,  for  example,  must  be  lifted  from 
the  rails  after  use,  and  any  substantial  In- 
creaas  in  their  weight  would  make  their 
removal  more  diflleult.  Slnoe  It  la  often 
necessary  to  clear  trains  on  short  noUoe. 
these  cars  woiild  be  hard  to  handle  in  emer- 
gencies, with  cumbersome  appliances  which 
have  little  or  no  practical  value.  Train - 
track  motor  car  ocdlislons  would  inevitably 
occur.  Thus  the  appliances  would  result  in 
a  greater  potential  danger  not  only  to  ttie 
•mployaea  b«t  also  travelera.  Poeslbly.  suit- 
able appliances  of  tills  nature  may  eventually 
be  designed  for  these  smaU  car*.  At  present, 
however,  none  are  available. 

Other  appliances,  such  as  rill -steps  and 
•ud  end  side  handholda,  would  also  have  no 
practical    value    on   these    vehiole*.    While 


tbeee  appUaBcee  are  neeeeeary  cm  oonveaa- 
tional  cars  to  facilitate  coupllzig  and  un- 
coupling and  tbe  boarding  of  such  caEs,  the 
deck  of  a  track  motorcar  or  push  track  Is 
•o  dose  to  the  ground  that  tbeee  appliances 
would  serve  no  useftil  purpose.  In  fact,  if 
InstaUed  and  used,  there  appliances  would 
place  the  employee  in  such  an  unnattiral 
and  awkward  position  that  he  could  easUy 
lose  his  balance  and  fall  from  the  car. 

Thus,  many  of  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
tbe  Safety  Appliance  Acts,  when  applied  to 
these  smaU  4-wheel  track  nustorcars  and 
4-wheel  push  trucks,  would  not  promote  the 
safety  ot  employees  and  travelera.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  undoubtedly  are  a  number 
of  other  appliances  and  devices  not  now 
required  by  the  acts,  such  as  windshield 
wipers,  headllghta.  and  home,  which  may 
contribute  materlaUy  to  the  safety  of  opera- 
tion of  these  small-track  vehicles.  It  Is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  the  Conunlssion  be 
granted  authority,  as  proposed  in  the  draft 
bill,  to  prescribe  such  appliances  and  the 
specifications  therefor  if  found  necessary  or 
desirable  In  the  interest  of  safety. 

In  order  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  In  tbe  law  so  as  to  make  its  appU- 
cation  to  track  motorcars  and  push  trucks 
more  i»-actlcal.  It  is  iirged  that  the  Safety 
Appliance  Acts  be  amended  as  proposed  In 
the  attached  draft  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO  UNIFI- 
CATION OR  ACQUISITION  OF  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  5  (10) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  to  change  the  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  a  proposed  unifica- 
tion or  acqtdsltlon  of  control  comes 
within  the  exemption.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  justification  for  the  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  justlflcatioQ 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3103)  to  amend  section  5 
(10)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended,  to  change  the  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  a  proposed  imifica- 
tion  or  acquisition  of  control  comes 
within  the  exemption,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  Justification  presented  by  Mr. 
IflAGHUSON  is  as  follows : 

The  attached  draft  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  more  reliable  criterion  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acqui- 
sition of  control  comes  within  the  exemp- 
tion of  subsection  (10)  of  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  present  yardstick  for  exempting  motor 
carrier  transactions  from  the  requirements  of 
section  6  is  an  aggregate  of  not  more  than 
30  vehicles  "owned,  leased,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  such  parties,  for  purposes  of 
transportation  subject  to  part  n."  In  apply- 
ing this  exemption,  numerous  questions 
have  arisen  concerning,  for  example,  (a)  ve- 
hicles used  In  Intrastate  conunerce,  exempt 
transportation,  or  private  carriage,  but  which 
are  available  or  suitable  for  regulated  inter- 
state service,  (b)  equipment  or  noncarrier 
aSUlates,  (e)  vehicles  leased  or  short  i>enods. 
(d)  disabled  vehicles,  and  (e)  combinations 
of  vehieles.    The  time  and  effort  expended 


In  establishing  tbe  mtmber  on  whioh  Juris- 
diction depends,  where  the  question  is  dose, 
has  proved  disproportionate  to  tbe  benefit 
Intended  to  be  aUowed  by  the  exemption. 
It  has  proved  vtrttuUy  Impoaslble  in  many 
instances  to  chetft  whether  the  exemption 
was  applicable  to  transactions  purportedly 
consummated  under  the  exemption,  and  sub- 
sequently questioned  aa  Improperly  ex- 
empted. 

Gross  operating  revenues  of  carriers  would 
be  a  definite  and  practical  basis  for  the  ex- 
emption. The  figures  would  be  readily  ascer- 
tainable from  annual  reports  which  aU  car- 
riers are  required  to  file,  and  from  quarterly 
reports  which  carriers  with  average  gro£a 
revenues  of  $300,000  or  more  are  required 
to  file.  As  of  December  31.  1956.  there  were 
3.079  or  tbe  Utter  and  13,782  with  average 
groas  revenues  of  less  than  $300,000  per  an- 
num. On  the  basis  of  a  limited  study,  tbe 
Commlaaton  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use 
of  $250,000  aa  tbe  measure  for  tbe  exemp- 
tion wUl  correspond  roughly  with  tbe  pres- 
ent meaaure  in  paragraph  <iO). 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RELATING  TO  THE 
PTT.TNG  OP  CERTAIN  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require  the 
filing  of  brief  statements  by  certain 
motor  carriers  subject  to  the  safety  and 
hours  of  service  regulations  of  tbe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  justification 
for  the  legislation  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bm  Will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  Justification 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcx>xi). 

The  bill  (S.  3104)  to  amend  part  n  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require 
the  fUlng  of  brief  statements  by  certain 
motor  carriers  subject  to  the  safety  and 
hours  of  service  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Justification  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  attadied  draft  bill, 
which  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  tor 
bills  H.  R.  5664  and  S.  1490  Introduced  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  la 
to  amend  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  provide  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommiSBlon  with  an  expedient  method 
for  the  proper  and  effective  administration 
of  Its  motor  carrier  safety  and  hours  of 
service  regulations. 

An  Important  part  of  the  CommlasloniB 
statutory  responsibility  for  motor  carrier 
safety  relates  to  private  carriers  of  prop- 
erty, exempt  commodity  haiUers  under  sec- 
tion 203  (b)  (6),  local  carriers  In  commer- 
cial zones,  and  carriers  operating  in  foreign 
commerce  between  points  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try through  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission Is.  however,  unable  to  administer  Its 
safety  and  hours  of  service  regulations 
effectively  vrith  respect  to  these  camera  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  It  does  not  know 
who  they  are  or  where  they  are  located. 

According  to  the  Commlaalon'a  latest  field 
estimates  there  are  about  02.000  private  car- 
riers, operating  about  844.000  vehicles,  and 
about  48,000  for -hire  carrlezs,  operating 
about  23e.000  vehlclee.  whiob  are  exempt 
from  economic  regulation. 
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Stnoe  theae  regxUatlons  were  first  pre- 
■cnbed  In  1039.  copies  liave  been  served  on  all 
known  carriers  subject  thereto.  Under  pres- 
ent circiunstanoea  copies  are  served  on 
private  carriers,  and  on  carrlm  operating 
under  the  section  203  (b)  exemptions,  as 
they  become  known  to  the  Commission 
either  through  observation  on  the  high- 
ways by  staff  members,  or  by  happenstance. 
Consequently,  copies  of  the  regulations 
have  been  served  on  only  about  one-third 
of  the  private  carriers  and  on  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  carriers  operating  xinder  the 
exemptions  in  section  203  (b).  Moreover, 
recent  road  checks  have  confirmed  the 
Commission's  belief  that  there  are  many 
such  carriers  who  do  not  even  know  that 
they  are  required  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's safety  regulations.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  more  effective  method  of  reach- 
ing these  carriers,  the  Commission  can 
never  hope  to  acquaint  all  of  them  with  the 
regulations  to  which  they  are  already 
subject. 

Investigations  of  a  niunber  of  major  acci- 
dents have  disclosed  serious  violations  of 
the  Commission's  safety  regulations  in  the 
operations  of  non-certificated  carriers.  This 
Is  especially  true  with  respect  to  those  as- 
pects of  safety  which  are  covered  only  by 
the  regulations  of  this  Commission,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  maximum  hours 
of  service  of  drivers,  driver  qualifications, 
and  proper  maintenance  of  vehicles.  Al- 
though no  data  have  been  acciunulated,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  many  very  seri- 
ovis  accidents  are  traceable  to  Ignorance  oJ 
disregard  of  the  Commission's  regulations  by 
such  carriers. 

It  has  been  the  Commission's  policy  to  ob- 
t''n.  Insofar  as  possible,  compliance  with  its 
motor-carrier  safety  regulations.  The  Com- 
mission's only  purpose  in  requesting  such 
■  legislation  is  to  make  it  possible  to  send  these 
carriers  information  and  educational  mate- 
rial to  promote  better  compliance,  and  there- 
by help  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  on 
the  Nation's  highways.  This  proposal  does 
not  contemplate  the  filing  of  complicated  or 
elaborate  reports.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
the  Commission  be  kept  informed  respecting 
the  Identity  of  such  carriers,  their  location, 
and  the  number  of  vehicles  which  they  own 
or  operate.  This  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  simple  expediency  of  mailing  a 
post  card  once  a  year. 

The  Commission  is  now  empowered  under 
section  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  require  certain  reports  from  private  car- 
riers. In  this  connection,  section  220  (a) 
provides,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
require  annual,  periodical,  or  special  reports 
from  all  motor  carriers,  brokers,  lessors,  and 
associations  (as  defined  in  this  section);  to 
prescribe  the  manner  and  form  In  which  such 
reports  shall  be  made;  and  to  require  from 
such  carriers,  brokers,  lessors,  and  associa- 
tions specific  and  full,  true,  and  correct  an- 
swers to  all  questions  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  information  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

Although  the  question  is  not  settled,  there 
Is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  requirements 
of  section  220  may  not  be  extended  to  car- 
riers exempted  under  section  203  (b)  (6) 
of  the  act.  In  any  event,  the  proposed  draft 
of  substitute  bill  is  suggested  as  a  simple 
and  preferable  alternative  to  existing  law. 
This  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  Com- 
mission's long-standing  policy  of  keeping  the 
reporting  requirements  under  the  act  to  a 
minimum  but,  further,  would  make  uniform 
the  application  thereof  to  both  private  and 
exempt  carriers. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  substitute 
bill  is  essential  to  the  proper  and  expedient 
administration  of  our  motor-carrier  safety 
regulations,  and  would  assist  the  Commission 
In  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  to  the 


public.  With  modem  highway  safely  prob- 
lems demanding  more  and  more  attention, 
the  Commission  believes  adoption .  of  this 
proposal  would  represent  a  big  ste^  in  the 
reduction  of  highway  accidents  by  pt'ovldlng 
theae  carriers  with  information  and  educa- 
tional material  to  promote  better  coftipliance 
with  its  safety  regulations. 


January  23 
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INDEMNITY  PROTECTION  IN  RE- 
SPECT OP  THE  NUCLEAR-POW- 
ERED MERCHANT  SHIP — Aj*lEND- 
MENT  OF  MERCHANT  ^ABINE 
ACT  [ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prescient.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  refettence.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  716  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amtnded — 
Public  Law  848.  84th  Congress— |to  pro- 
vide indemnity  protection  in  respect  of 
the  nuclear-powered  merchant  $hip.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  as  to  t^e  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.     | 

The  bill  (S.  3106)  to  amend  section 
716  of  the  Merchant  Marine  A<it,  1936, 
as  amended  (Public  Law  84J.  84th 
Cong.),  to  provide  Indemnity  protection 
in  respect  of  the  nuclear-power^  mer- 
chant sWp,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ma  giojson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Bricker),  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerte. 

The  statement  presented  by  M  r.  Mag- 
irnsoN  is  as  follows: 

The  Congress  has  enacted  auth  )rlty  to 
build  an  atomic-powered  mercha:  xt  ship 
(Public  Law  848,  84th  Cong.;  '0  Stat. 
731).  The  law,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  provide^  for  the 
construction,  outfitting,  and  preparation  for 
oi}eratlon  (including  training  of  petsonnel) 
of  a  nuclear-powered  merchant  sh^  capa- 
ble of  providing  shipping  services  of 
essential  for  maintaining  the  fio^ 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stat 
Maritime  Administration,  Departr 
Commerce,  may  employ  persons,  fir 
corporations,  on  a  contract  or  fee 
the  performance  of  special  servlcesjdeemed 
necessary  in  carrying  on  activities  a4d  fimc- 
tions  under  the  law.  I 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has '  specific 
authority  under  Public  Law  701,  84th  Con- 
gress (70  Stat.  531),  for  the  purjjose  of 
developing,  trial,  and  testing,  to  'operate 
vessels  owned  by  the  United  State*  which 
have  been  constructed  for  experimental  or 
testing  purposes.  j 

In  making  preliminary  studies  of  tie  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  bulldlngj  testing, 
and  operation  of  the  first  nuclear-{}owered 
ship,  which  will  be  a  merchant  typ#  ocean- 
going vessel,  the  Department  has  niet  with 
problems  in  the  important  and  critici  matter 
of  third  party  llabUlty  of  designers,  fcuUders, 
and  operators  of  the  new  vessel.  Being  a 
facility  which  will  be  used  in  wofld-wlde 
ocean-going  conmierce,  the  matter  of  third 
party  liability  takes  on  a  special  sigdiflcance 
in  a  field  of  liability  which  apparency  must 
remain  indeterminate  until  experience  and 
judicial  determinations  can  providi  gxiides 
for  private  insvu-ance  and  indemnltyj  organi- 
zatlo!^  in  this  field. 

The  Department  is  concerned  wlth| 
progress    in    the    construction    of 
nuclear-powered    merchant    ship. 


prompt 
^e  new 
"The    De- 


partment has  encountered  difficult;     in  se- 


curing contracts  in  respect  of  Ihe  iMropoaed 
vessel.  These  difficulties  rise  jout  of  the 
practically  inuneasurable  moneltary  liabUity 
in  a  particxilar  case  of  possible  jnuclear  dis- 
aster in  connection  with  thai  ship,  even 
though  the  possibility  of  such  a^  occurrence 
with  consequent  legal  liability  tnay  be  only 
remote.  It  appears  to  be  the  generally  ac- 
cepted legal  viewpoint  that  onlV  experience 
and  judicial  determinations  will  fix  the  ex- 
tent of  the  legal  liability  of  designers,  build- 
ers, owners,  and  operators  of  Tan  atomic- 
powered  vessel.  The  fact  thati  the  vessel 
will  operate  in  ocean-going  commerce  and 
wUI  necessarily  operate  in  proximity  to 
shoreslde  establishments  and]  properties, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  expands  the 
geographical  field  of  risk  very  t^oadly.  In- 
surance and  indemnity  protectl(>n  from  pri- 
vate organizations  may  be  available  but  only 
in  limited  amounts,  deemed  insufficient  by 
prospective  designers,  contractoip,  and  oper- 
ators, r 

The  Department  In  the  legislative  proposals 
recommends  meeting  these  problems  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Ck)mmprce,  in  con- 
nection with  the  design,  construction,  main- 
tenance, repair,  use,  and  operation  of  the 
ship,  to  provide  that  the  Unitej  States  wUl 
indemnify  any  contractors  or  agents  of  the 
United  States  against  liability  o^  account  of 
claims  (Including  reasonable  expfenses  of  liti- 
gation or  settlement  of  such  claims)  by  third 
persons  (including  employees  i>f  the  con- 
tractor) for  death,  bodily  injury!  sickness,  or 
disease,  or  loss  of  or  damage  ito  property, 
arising  as  a  result  of  such  activities  in  con- 
nection with  the  ship.  The  Indemniflca- 
tion  would  be  effective  to  the  extent  that  the 
liability  arises  out  of  the  contra  :;t  or  agency 
and  to  the  extent  not  compensat  ed  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise.  The  bUl  wou  Id  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  require  indenknifled  con- 
tractors or  agents  to  procure  piivate  insur- 
ance against  the  covered  hazards  to  the  ex- 
tent avaUable  at  reasonable  ten  as. 

Payment  under  the  liability  provision 
would  be  made  only  with  the  ,  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  or  his  designee  fir  that  pur- 
pose, and  would  be  made  out  of]  funds  obli- 
gated for  performance  of  the  (contract  or 
agency  agreement  or  out  of  any  flunds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  making  such  pay- 
ments. I 

Early  and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
proposal  is  recommended  in  ord^  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  In  the  construction  of  this 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ve«^l. 

The  Director,  Bureau  of  the  ^udget,  has 
advised  that  there  would  be  no  pbjection  to 


the  submission  of  the  proposed 
the  Congress, 


measiue  to 


UNITED  STATES  ACADEaiY  OF 
SCIENCE  , 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Presidekt.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referenc  e.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  iie  Estab- 
lishment of  a  United  Stat«  Academy 
of  Science. 

Since  I  am  not  a  scientist,  nor  a 
mathematician,  nor  an  educat  or.  I  would 
not  presume  to  suggest  detail  s  as  to  the 
curricula,  operation,  or  adir  inistration 
of  such  an  Academy.  Therefore,  my  bill 
calls  for  establishment  of  a  qommission 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  from  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  science  and  the  Ani|ed  Forces. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cbmmission. 
after  appropriate  study  and  inquiry,  to 
make  recommendations  to  thte  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  establisl  iment.  or- 
ganization, and  administration  of  sueh 
an  Academy. 
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In  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
our  armed  services  must  continually  be 
a5sured  adequate  manpower  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics. I  am  convinced  that  an  United 
States  Academy  of  Science,  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  would  mateii- 
ally  supplement  existing  sources  of  man- 
power and  knowledge.  In  addition,  such 
an  Academy  would  give  proper  recogni- 
tion and  voice  to  scientists  and  mathe- 
maticians in  the  development  of  our 
national  defense  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  now  accorded  them. 

Modem  defense  weapons  are  vitally 
dependent  on  basic  research  in  science 
and  mathematics.  Therefore,  I  believe 
It  to  be  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
proposed  Academy  provide  for  such  basic 
research.  Not  only  would  It  be  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  development  of 
our  defense  mechanisms  but  the  fruits 
it  would  bear  would  ultimately  serve  all 
mankind  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3110)  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Establishment  of  a  United 
States  Academy  of  Science,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Potter,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO   PRESIDENTIAL   DISABILITY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  of 
Presidential  inability  or  disability.  The 
illnesses  of  President  Eisenhower,  be- 
ginning with  his  heart  attack  tn  Septem- 
ber of  1955.  have  served  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  subject  not  only  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  but  beyond  our 
shores  as  well.  We  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed, that  in  each  instance  he  has  been 
able  to  make  rapid  and  full  recovery, 
enabling  him  to  quickly  resume  his 
leadership  in  the  most  important  and 
demanding  position  in  the  world  today. 

Article  n,  section  1,  paragraph  6.  of 
the  Constitution  provides: 

In  case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President 
from  office,  or  of  his  Death.  Resignation,  or 
Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death, 
Resignation,  or  Inability,  both  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  Offi- 
cer shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such 
Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Dis- 
abUlty  be  removed,  or  a  President  shaU  be 
elected. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  now  to  discuss 
this  constitutional  provision  in  detail. 
It  is  sufficient,  I  believe,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  few  people,  if 
any,  who  feel  the  provision  is  adequate. 

Apparently  it  does  not  take  care  of  the 
contingency  of  a  President  who  is  so  dis- 
abled as  to  be  tinable  to  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office  and  is  im- 
able  or  imwilling  to  do  anything  about  it 
volimtarily.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  whatever  gap  there  may  be  in  our 
laws  in  this  respect  can  easily  be  re- 
medied, however.  They  contend  that 
there  is  clear  authority  under  this  con- 
stitutional provisicm  for  the  Congress  to 


act  by  statute— whatever  form  that  stat- 
ute might  take— and  thereby  provide  a 
solution  for  what  otherwise  might  easily 
become  a  national.  If  not  international, 
crisis.  There  is  other  responsible  au- 
thority for  the  view  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional defects  which  preclude  Con- 
gress from  acting  in  any  way  short  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

Since  I  am  not  a  lawyer  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  make  any  Judgment  as  to  which 
of  these  views  Is  correct.  But  it  is  a 
problem  that  is  with  us,  and  that  requires 
as  early  a  solution  as  we  can  give  It. 

I  am  pleased  that  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  the  Sen..ite  passed  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2,  submited  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Oreem],  pro- 
viding for  creation  of  a  joint  Congres- 
sional committee  to  look  into  all  matters 
involved  in  the  election,  succession,  and 
duties  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Such  a  study  will  include  the  Pres- 
idential inability  question  and  its  pos- 
sible solution.  However,  one  cannot  fail 
to  note  the  unwillingness  of  the  other 
body  to  enact  similar  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  previous  Congresses. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  this  subject,  beginning  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1958.  I  congratulate  its  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  ElEFAUVER],  for  having  the  discern- 
ment to  recognize  the  high  priority 
which  this  problem  deserves.  It  is  my 
hope  that  from  these  hearings  will 
emerge  constructive  solutions  to  this  dif- 
ficult and  vexing  problem. 

We  as  a  nation  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  that  until  this  point  in  our 
history  we  have  never  been  faced  with 
a  serious  crisis  because  of  a  President 
being  totally  disabled.  Under  earlier 
administrations,  we  have  had  narrow  es- 
capes, however.  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  the  shooting  of  President  Gar- 
field by  an  assassin  in  1881,  followed  by 
a  lingering  illness  before  his  death. 
Then  there  was  the  long  illness  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  although  he  served  out  his 
term  of  office. 

Some  attention  was  given  in  the  Con- 
gress to  the  problem  of  providing  more 
adequately  by  law  or  by  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  case  of  Presidential 
disability  immediately  after  both  of 
those  episodes.  However,  nothing  came 
of  those  efforts.  The  problem  remains 
with  us,  and  it  must  be  solved.  We  can- 
not take  the  chance  that  our  past  good 
luck  in  avoiding  a  serious  national  crisis 
because  of  Presidential  disability  will 
hold  out  for  all  future  time.  In  view 
of  world  conditions,  it  seems  imperative 
that  now  as  never  before  is  the  time 
that  we  in  the  Congress  should  face  up 
to  the  need  for  providing  an  appropriate 
solutifm  as  promptly  as  possible. 

President  Eisenhower  himself  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  act,  and  in  his 
behalf,  former  Attorney  General  Brown- 
ell  has  proposed  that  the  C(Histituti<m 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a  Cabinet 
decision  on  Presidential  inability.  That 
proposal  is  embodied  in  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—House Joint  Resolution  294— in- 


troduced In  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative KxATiM G.  Other  measures  have 
included:  a  bill  by  Senator  Patne — S. 
238;  and  proposals  of  constitutional 
amendments  by  Senator  Fulbright— 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  100 — and  Sen- 
ator Ketauvzk — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134.  In 
addition  to  the  Eisenhower  proposal  in 
the  other  body,  tliere  is  a  bill— H.  R. 
6510 — and  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment — House  Joint  Resolution 
334 — by  Representative  Kxatinc;  and  a 
Joint  resolution — House  Joint  Resolution 
293 — and  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment — House  Joint  Resolution 
295 — by  Representative  Cklles. 

Hie  solutions  embodied  in  these  meas- 
ures are  many  and  varied.  There  has 
been  little  crystallization  of  opinion  to 
date  as  to  what  forms  those  solutions 
might  take.  It  is  precisely  because  there 
has  been  no  general  agreement  upon  a 
remedy  that  I  am  today  proposing  as 
points  of  departure  yet  other  approaches 
for  study  and  consideration  l^  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  question  of 
Presidential  inability  to  serve  is  essen- 
tially political  in  nature,  even  thousli 
there  may  be  questions  of  fact  involved 
requiring  outside  medical  or  other  evi- 
dence. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  feel 
it  should  be  determined  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  rather  than 
by  those  holding  appointive  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  and  two  Joint 
resolutions  providing  alternate  proposals 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  The  bill  and 
one  of  the  joint  resolutions  I  am  intro- 
ducing attempt  solutions  of  the  Presi- 
dential inability  problem  in  somewhat 
different  detail  than  is  embodied  in  any 
of  the  measures  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
in  these  remarks.  The  other  joint  reso- 
lution which  I  am  introducing  is  scnne- 
what  similar  to  a  proposal  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KEFAirvn], 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  those  details  now, 
however.  Instead,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  statement  I 
have  prepared  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  explanatory  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  and  joint  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bridges,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  3118.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  ability  of  the  President  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  aixl  duties  of  his  office, 
and  f  <»'  other  purposes; 

8.  J.  Res.  lis.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  determination  of  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  discharge  tbm 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  make  provision  for  the  continuous 
discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  State*. 
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The   explanation   presented   by   Mr. 
Bruksss  is  as  follows : 
KxpLAKATioir  or  VMAsmxa  P»oposnre  Boixr- 

nom   TO   XBx  Pbohxii   or   PKzsiDEirTUJ. 

INABILZTT 

ZMTBOOXTCTXOlf 

In  the  bUI  I  have  introduced  the  question 
of  PreBldential  inabUlty  would  be  determined 
by  the  Congress.  Its  initial  consideration 
would  be  by  a  Congressional  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
tnajorlty  and  minority  leaders  of  both  Houses. 
Following  afflrmatlre  action  by  this  commit- 
tee, a  concurrent  resolution  would  be  re- 
ported to  each  Hoxise,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  require  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting. 

Both  of  my  proposals  of  constitutional 
amendment  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Constitution  might  not  now  contain  au- 
thority for  Congrem  to  proylde  by  legislation 
for  the  determination  of  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  his  office. 

In  one  Joint  resolution  I  am  proposing  by 
constitutional  amendment  to  achieve  what 
the  bill  is  designed  to  do  by  statute. 

The  other  Joint  resolution  proposes,  as  an 
alternative,  a  constitutional  amendment 
which,  among  other  things,  grants  Congress 
constitutional  authority  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  such  determinations,  but  would 
not  Incorporate  into  the  Constitution  itself 
details  of  the  methods  to  be  used. 


Tlie  bin  Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
constitutional  authority  now  exists  under 
which  the  Congress  by  legislation  may  pro- 
vide for  the  determination  of  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  creates  a  committee  for  the  consideration 
at  any  question  which  may  arise  as  to  the  In- 
ability of  the  President  to  discharge  those 
powers  and  duties.  It  Is  composed  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  both  Houses.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  convened  whenever  the  Vice 
President,  by  letter  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
l^>eaker  of  the  House,  might  suggest  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  President  to  discharge 
his  pmwers  and  duties.  It  could  also  be  con- 
vened. In  the  absence  of  any  such  letter,  upon 
request  made  by  any  four  members  of  the 
conunlttee,  that  number  being  prescribed  as  a 
quonun  of  the  committee. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  makes 
It  the  duty  of  the  committee,  when  convened 
for  that  purpose,  to  determine  whether  there 
is  probable  cause  for  beUef  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  unable  for  any  cause  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  If  a  determi- 
nation is  made,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  at 
least  four  members,  that  such  inability  exists 
It  Is  then  the  duty  of  the  majority  leader  of 
each  Hoiise  to  introduce  in  his  House  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
It  has  been  determined  by  the  Congress  that 
the  President  \a  unable  to  discharge  his 
powers  and  duties. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  provides 
that  If  such  a  resolution  is  adopted  by  both 
Houses,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting  In  each  House,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  President  shall  then  devolve  upon  the 
Vice  Preeldent,  who  shall  discharge  them 
until  the  disability  of  the  President  is  re- 
moved or  until  a  new  President  is  elected  and 
takes  office. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  first  section 
of  tne  bin  deal  with  the  restoration  to  the 
President  of  his  powers  and  duties  upon  the 


termination   at  his   inability   to   4^scharge 
them. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  committee  de 
scribed  above  to  be  convened  upon  receipt,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Seriate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  of  a  letter  from  the 
President  advising  that  In  his  opinion  his  In- 
ability has  ceased  to  exist.  Upon  the  basis 
of  such  a  letter,  the  majority  leadei  of  each 
House  would  be  required  to  introduce  in  his 
House  a  conciirrent  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  the  Congress  has  determmed  that 
the  inability  of  the  President  no  longpr  exists. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  vilpon  the 
adoption  of  such  a  concurrent  resoltitlon  by 
both  Houses,  by  nutjorlty  vote  of  all  kfembers 
present  and  voting  in  each  House,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  resiune  the  discharge  of  tl^  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  the  Vice 
President  shall  then  resume  the  dlsdharge  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  offica  of  Vice 
President. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  intended  Ho  Insure 
the  prompt  disposition  by  the  Congress  of 
any  concxirrent  resolution  introduced  In 
confcM-mity  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section.  Section  2  would  amend  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to  pr<  vide  for 
the  placement  of  any  such  resolutwo  upon 
the  appropriate  calendar  without  teference 
to  c(»nmittee.  The  Senate  rules  alto  would 
be  amended  to  provide  that  no  such  conciur- 
rent  resolution  would  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment; that  no  Senator  would  be  ei^tled  to 
speak  for  more  than  1  hour  in  debate  there- 
on; that  no  dilatory  motion  would  fe  In  or- 
der; and  that  points  of  order  and{  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presldln|;  Ofllcer 
made  In  the  consideration  of  such  a|  concur- 
rent resolution  would  be  decided  without 
debate. 

Following  the  precedent  of  sectlcp  101  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  (of  1946, 
the  rule  changes  so  made  are  explicitly  stated 
to  be  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  constitutional  right  to  adopt  rules  for 
its  proceedings,  and  the  right  of  eaA  House 
to  alter  such  rules  is  expressly  rested. 

jouiT  sssaLunoir 

The  companion  Senate  Joint  resolution  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  ttie  Con- 
stitution does  not  now  provide  auth^ty  un- 
der which  the  Congress  by  legislation  may 
provide  for  the  determination  of  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  office.  It  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  whi^  would 
add  thereto  a  new  article  provl<|lng  the 
mechanism  for  such  determinations. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  proposed  oonstltu- 
tlonal  amendment  would  provide  that  such 
determinations  be  made  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  for  which  provision  Is  (nade  by 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  described  bbove. 

Section  8  of  the  propoeed  constitutional 
amendment  would  provide,  In  a  nutn^er  com- 
parable to  that  prescribed  by  sectlonj2  of  the 
bill  described  above,  for  the  expeditif>us  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  any  concur- 
rent resolution  reciting  a  determination  by 
the  Congress  that  the  President  is  triable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  Ills  office. 
or  that  any  previously  determined  (jlsablllty 
of  the  President  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  wotild  authorize  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives^  acting 
Jointly,  to  call  the  Congress  intol  special 
session  for  the  consideration  of  any  concur- 
rent resolution  for  a  determination  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  discharge  his  powers 
and  duties  if  the  committee  established  by 
section  1  of  the  amendment  should  deter- 
mine. St  any  time  at  which  the  Congress  la 
not  in  session.  Uiat  there  is  probable  cause 
for  belief  that  the  President  is  unable  to 
dlschar^  those  powers  and  duties.     ^ 

Section  5  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
smendment  provides  that  It  shall    «  inop- 
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The  alternative  Joint  resolution  also  rests 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  now  provide  authority  nnder  which 
the  Congress  may  provide  for  me  determi- 
nation of  the  ability  of  the  Resident  to 
discharge  his  powers  and  dtitleS.  It  differs 
from  the  Joint  resolution  descrlwfd  above  in 
that  it  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  grant  to  tiie  Congress 
constitutional  authority  to  proflde  for  the 
making  of  such  determinations,  but  would 
not  Incorporate  into  the  Constitution  itself 
a  detailed  prescription  of  the  niethod  to  be 
used  In  making  such  determinations.  The 
amendment  propoeed  by  the]  alternative 
Joint  resolution  is  based  upon!  the  theory 
that  (1)  the  Constitution  should  provide  s 
means  for  the  solution  of  any  problem  ot 
Presidential  inability  which  may  arise  in  the 
futiu«.  but  (2)  the  falUbility  of  human 
foresight  may  render  impractlcaible  any  un- 
dertaking to  place  in  the  Constitution  itself 
detailed  provisions  regulating  the  disposi- 
tion of  every  contingency  whicbi  might  con- 
ceivably occtur  at  any  time  durink  the  future 
life  of  the  Nation.  j 

Sections  1  and  9  of  the '  sltemsttve 
amendment  proposed  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  replace  the  present  provisions  of 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  section  1  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution,  which  wduld  then  be 
repealed  by  section  S  of  the  amendment. 

Section  1  of  titte  alternative  [amendment 
deals  with  the  situation  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  rendered  Incapmble  of  pe  forming  his 
duties  because  of  his  removal,  de  ith,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability  occinring  at  a  tbne  at  irtUch 
there  is  a  Vice  President  who  can  discharge 
those  duties.  It  would  restate  the  first  clause 
of  the  sixth  paragraph  of  sectloii  1  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution  In  s  mSnner  which 
would  expressly  confirm  the  historical  Into*- 
pretation  given  thereto  by  providing  that  In 
the  case  of  the  removal,  death,  at  resignation 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall  be- 
come President,  and  shall  serve  as  such  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  fot  which  his 
predecessor  was  elected.  It  would  add  a  new 
provision  to  the  effect  that  In  ^he  event  of 
the  Inability  cf  the  President  to  discharge  his 
powers  and  duties,  such  powers  and  duties 
would  be  discharged  by  the  Vl^  President 
only  during  the  continuance  of  the  inability 
of  the  President.  Thus,  it  woxtld  be  made 
clear  that  in  the  event  of  incapacity  of  the 
President  arising  from  causes  other  than  re- 
moval, death,  or  resignation.  thS  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  not  succeed  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  become  President.  | 

Section  2  of  the  alternative  lamendmient 
deals  with  the  situation  in  wlUch  the  Presi- 
dent is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  hta 
duties  because  of  his  removal,  deSth.  reslgns- 
tion,  or  inability  occurring  at  a  time  at  which 
there  is  no  Vice  President  who  can  discharge 
those  duties.  It  restates,  wlthoilt  change.  In 
effect,  the  present  provisions  ofl  the  second 
clause  of  the  sixth  paragraph  of  section  1  of 
article  II  of  the  Constitution.  Like  the  pres- 
ent constitutional  provision  which  It  would 
replace,  it  would  confer  authority  under 
which  the  Congress  may  providi  by  law  for 
such  a  situation.  T 

The  first  sentence  of  section  p  of  the  al- 
ternative amendment  provides  hew  express 
authority  under  which  the  Congress  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  determination  of  aU 
questions  of  fact  arising  under  sections  1 
and  2.  The  second  sentence  provides  new 
authority  under  which  the  Caabetn  la  au- 
thorized by  concurrent  resolutimi,  adopted 
with  the  conciu'reiuM  of  two-tpirds  of  all 
Members  present  and  voting  in  pach  House, 
to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  I  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President  at  pny  time  of 
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emergency  at  which  there  may  be  no  poson 
who  is  qualified,  under  the  Constitution  or 
under  any  statute  previously  enacted,  to  dis- 
charge those  powers  and  duties.  That  sen- 
tence is  Intended  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
supply  an  officer  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President  if  (1)  no 
person  can  qualify  therefor  imder  any  ex- 
isting constitutional  or  statutory  authority, 
and  (2)  the  Congress  is  precluded  from 
making  provision  by  statute  for  the  designa- 
tion of  any  such  person  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  sign 
any  bill  which  it  might  enact  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Section  4  of  the  alternate  amendment 
contains  a  provision  (comparable  to  that  of 
section  4  of  the  principal  proposed  amend- 
ment described  above)  authorizing  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
acting  Jointly,  to  convene  the  Congress  in 
special  session  if  they  should  determine,  at 
any  time  at  which  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  that  there  is  probable  cause  for 
the  Invocation  of  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  3.  Thus,  provision 
is  made  for  the  solution  of  any  unusual 
situation  which  has  not  been  foreseen,  and 
for  which  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
statute. 

Section  8  of  the  alternative  amendment 
provides  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  Inoperative  unless  ratified  by  legislatures 
of  three*fourth8  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  REGIONAL  CX)R- 
PORATION  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  a 
proposal  known  as  the  Columbia  River 
regional  corporation  bill  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  the  Bonneville 
Act.  This  proposal  has  the  supiwrt  of 
many  groups,  newspapers,  and  individual 
citizens  in  our  part  of  the  country.  They 
long  have  urged  introduction  of  such 
legislation  so  that  hearings  might  be  held 
upon  its  numerous  features  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  Imagine  some  of  these  requests  have 
come  to  me  because  I  am  the  only  Sena- 
tor from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who 
serves  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
where  the  bill  probably  will  be  referred 
by  the  Parliamentarian,  inasmuch  as  it 
amends  the  original  Bonneville  Act. 

However.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  predominant  request  to  introduce 
this  bill  has  come  from  the  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  and  I  am  of- 
fering the  measure  in  the  form  in  which 
that  group  transmitted  it  to  my  office. 
Although  I  myself  do  not  subscribe  to 
every  feature  of  the  measure,  I  believe 
completely  that  the  basic  idea  has  gen- 
uine merit  and  deserves  a  thorough  and 
careful  hearing  by  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  today  by  request,  in 
the  hope  that  extended  and  exhaustive 
hearings  will  disclose  how  it  would  oper- 
ate and  in  what  ways  it  might  be  im- 
proved. I  have  been  assured  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  Mr. 
Chavez]  that  he  will  cooperate  In  ar- 
ranging hearings  on  so  important  a  piece 
of  legislation.  His  kindness  and  cooper- 
ation are  profoundly  appreciated. 


My  eosponsors  include  many  of  the 
able  and  outstanding  Members  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
from  the  area  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  the  regional-corporation 
bill  contains  numerous  features  similar 
to  the  TVA  self -financing  act  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year.  These 
cosponsors  are  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnxl.  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SPARKMsif]. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  expressed 
personal  interest  in  this  legislation,  in 
addition  to  the  cosponsors  whose  names 
I  have  enumerated.  So  that  further  co- 
sponsors  may  join  in  introduction  of  the 
measure.  I  tisk  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
until  Monday,  February  3,  1958,  for  that 
purpose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  complex  proposal.  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  all  of  its  many  features. 
Some  of  the  cosponsors  may  feel  simi- 
larly. But  Congressional  hearings  are 
one  valuable  avenue  by  which  such  pro- 
posals are  studied  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  in  this  manner  they  often  are 
hammered  into  final  and  improved  form 
on  the  anvil  of  legislative  study  and 
analysis. 

In  essence,  this  regional  corporation 
would  make  possible  the  expansion  and 
development  of  dams  and  power  facil- 
ities in  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  use 
of  their  own  hydroelectric  power  rev- 
enues. To  that  extent,  the  bill  might 
be  said  to  be  substantially  comparable  to 
the  TVA  self -financing  act  on  which  the 
United  States  Senate  already  has  acted 
favorably. 

COLUMBIA    aivm   POWKX   8TSTK1C    TUL   AHXAD   OF 
aCPATMKNT  8CHKDUI.B 

The  fiscal  soundness  of  this  approach 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government's  capital  investment  in 
Columbia  River  dams  falls  m  the  "gilt- 
edged  "  category.  A  report  from  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  General  shows 
that  Pacific  Northwest  Federal  power 
projects  were  $78,806,820  ahead  of  sched- 
ule in  reiiayments  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  the  1957  fiscal  year. 
The  Federal  loan  payout  schedule  until 
that  time  had  called  for  $148,017,884  in 
pajrments  on  principal,  but  the  projects 
had  earned  sufficient  additional  revenue 
to  repay  $226,824,704,  thus  exceeding  re- 
quirements by  more  than  50  percent  In 
addition,  the  dams  have  returned  $161,- 
718,044  in  interest  payments,  and  have 
recovered  $123,933,335  for  all  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  proj- 
ects. 

Nur-'^rous  groups  In  the  Northwest 
have  erne  to  the  conclusion  in  recent 
years  that  some  form  of  self -financing 
was  advisable  in  our  regicMi.  This  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  reluctantly. 
Under  Federal  financing,  such  great 
projects  as  Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville. 
McNary,  The  Dalles.  Chief  Joseph,  Hun- 
gry Horse,  and  many  others  were  con- 


structed on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
surging  tributaries.  During  the  national 
administrations  in  office  from  1933  until 
1953.  some  20  such  projects  were  au- 
thorized for  Federal  development  in  the 
Northwest.  No  new  major  projects  have 
been  authorized  for  Federal  construc- 
tion since  1953. 

Policies  established  for  use  of  Colum- 
bia River  water  resources  are  of  pro- 
found national  significance.  Waters  of 
the  Columbia  are  the  source  of  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  potential 
water  power.  The  Columbia  provides 
the  country's  only  inland  water  naviga- 
tion route  to  penetrate  a  major  Amer- 
ican mountain  range.  The  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  nurture  our  coimtry's 
largest  runs  of  migratory  fish.  Over 
6  million  acres  of  arid  but  fertile  soil  can 
be  cultivated  through  proi>er  harnessing 
of  the  Columbia's  flow. 

The  power  supply  of  the  Columbia  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  defense  of  this 
Nation.  Eniring  World  War  n,  gener- 
ators of  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams  made  possible  the  processing  of 
the  aluminum  needed  for  50,000  planes 
a  year.  They  stoked  the  Hanford  Plu- 
tonium works  where  vital  elements  were 
prepared  for  the  atomic  bombs  whose 
mushroom  clouds  at  Nagasaki  and  Hiro- 
shima spelled  the  end  of  worldwide  hos- 
tiliUes. 

The  Columbia  is  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west what  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
are  to  the  great  agricultural  heartland 
of  the  Nation,  and  what  the  Hudson  and 
Ohio  are  to  the  industrial  complex  of 
our  Northeastern  States.  The  regions 
of  our  country  are  diverse  and  widely 
separated,  but  there  is  a  close  interrela- 
tionship of  economic  factors.  The  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, therefore,  depend  on  conditions 
which  exist  in  each.  Five  years  ago,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States  had  an  expand- 
ing Colimibia  River  power  system  which 
sparked  the  economic  growth  of  the 
entire  region.  This  fact  was  emphasized 
in  a  1954  report  of  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  which  stated: 

Any  detailed  examination  of  the  region's 
manufacturing  growth  during  the  past  IS 
years  must  conclude  that  a  large  part  of  it 
has  been  due  to  the  region's  ample  supply 
of  low-cost  power,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly. 

SIASWDOWM      or      COLTTMBIA      DKVXLOPMXITr 
OCCVBBXD    IN    BSCKMT    TKAIS 

The  Pacific  Northwest  States  do  not 
now  have  the  economic  thrust  provided 
by  an  outpouring  of  low -cost  kilowatts 
from  Federal  dams.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  not  signed  a 
new  industrial  power  contract  in  5  years. 
The  spigot  has  been  turned  off  on  con- 
struction of  vitally  needed  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  f aciUties.  More- 
over, continuation  of  this  negative  pol- 
icy can  be  gloomily  anticipated  for  the 
future.  It  is  reflected  in  the  President's 
recent  budget  message  which  forbade  the 
start  of  any  new  water-resource  develop- 
ment projects  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  two  new  starts  on  major  power 
dams  have  been  beg\in  during  the  past  S 
years.    These  are  Ice  HarlxH*,  on  the 
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Snake  Rhrer;  and  John  Day.  oo  the  main 
stem  of  tbe  Columbia.  Funds  for  botb 
undertakines  bad  to  be  obtained,  alas,  by 
those  of  us  in  Ooogress.  over  and  against 
the  opposition  of  the  present  administra- 
iicm  and  its  Budget  BureaiL  Great  credit 
is  due  to  men  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MACNusoifl  for  leader- 
ship on  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
this  effort.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  a  meager  $2  million  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Bin^au  of  the  Budget  for 
John  Day,  a  project  ultimately  to  cost 
some  $300  million.  At  such  a  rate,  it 
might  take  more  than  a  century  of  time 
to  complete  John  Day  to  its  last  parapet. 

While  deyelopment  of  the  Columbia  is 
postponed  and  delayed,  we  learn  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  under  constructicm  40 
major  river  projects.  4  of  which  exceed 
the  energy  output  of  Grand  Coulee — 
heretofore  the  world's  premier  generat- 
faig  unit.  The  Columbia  is  put  in  the 
deep  freeze  while  concrete  and  steel  rise 
on  tbe  Volga,  the  Angara,  and  the 
Yenisei.  My  friend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllkhdcrI  has  told  me  of 
seeing  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  turbines  for  an 
Angara  River  dam  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  any  in  operation  in  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  challenge,  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  any  longer  to  abandon  its 
water-resource  requirements. 

I  do  not  make  these  references  In  any 
partisan  sense.  But  they  are  part  of 
modem  history,  and  they  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  introduction  of  this  regional  cor- 
poration  bill.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the 
present  national  administration  has 
never  made  any  bones  of  its  opposition 
to  continued  Federal  expansion  of  many 
choice  multiple-piupose  sites  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin.  Furthermore,  our  nego- 
tiations with  Canada  for  joint  use  of  the 
vast  storage  resources  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Columbia  have  deterior- 
ated to  the  point  where  the  Canadian 
Parliament  actually  has  appropriated 
$250,000  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
diverting  out  of  the  upper  Columbia  a 
volume  of  water  supply  eqtial  to  the  total 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  at  Glenn's 
Ferry.  More  than  one  ne^vspaper  or  or- 
ganization has  pointed  out  that,  through 
the  licensing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  choice  sites  have 
been  lifted  out  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  Columbia  Basin  and  have  been 
granted  to  a  private  utility  company 
here,  a  municipal  system  there,  as  well  as 
to  public  utility  districts  and  similar  en- 
tities. Unified  development  has  been 
lacking.  Wildlife  and  fisheries  consid- 
erations frequently  have  been  ignored. 

It  is  against  this  backgroimd  that  the 
regional  corporation  bill  has  been 
drafted  and  sent  to  me.  with  the  request 
that  it  be  introduced  in  the  Senate,  so 
hearings  may  be  begun. 

I  wish  to  stress  again  that  this  intro- 
ducUon  does  not  imply  agreement  on  the 
part  of  my  cosponsors  or  myself  as  to 
the  dotting  of  each  "i"  and  the  crossing 
of  every  ^t." 

HEARINGS  Wn.1.  DEVELOP  MEANS  TO  IMPKOVE  OB 
ATTGMEITT  PKOPOSAL 

One  or  two  reservations  come  to  mind 
Immediately.    I  am  not  certain  that  the 


regional  corporation  should  pell  its 
bonds  exclusively  to  the  Unite4  States 
Treasury  for  an  indefinite  period.  Per- 
haps after  a  preliminary  period,  the  cor- 
poration should  be  allowed  to  sell  its 
bonds  on  the  open  market,  if  terms  are 
favorable.  Hearings  will  have  ta  develop 
the  rate  provisions  of  tbe  act.  as  to 
whether  they  shall  be  pegged  at  t^  per- 
cent or  at  the  prevailing  cost  oi  money 
to  the  Treasury. 

In  addition,  we  must  take  inti>  cogni- 
zance the  present  controversy  <Jver  the 
rates  paid  by  rural  electrification  co- 
operatives, in  comparison  with  current 
Treasvu7  borrowing  costs.  Should  not 
the  regional  corporation  receive  the 
same  privilege?  j 

Several  observers  with  widi  back- 
ground in  this  field  have  exprssed  to 
me  some  reservations  over  sectioi  1 12  (a) . 
which  provides  a  5-year  perio<  before 
the  President  could  transfer  to  the  re- 
gional corporation  units  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  power  system.  Thes<i  people 
believe  the  5 -year  period  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  drastically  reduced,  sq  that  a 
project  langiiishing  for  funds  I  can  be 
taken  over  by  ttie  regional  corporation 
and  hastened  to  completion  withj  Colum- 
bia River  power  revenues.  I 

Mr.  L.  C.  Binford,  for  exampl^,  who  Is 
chairman  of  Oregon's  State  witer  Re- 
sources Board,  confided  to  me  Vecently 
his  concern  that  perhaps  the  Regional 
Corporation  bill  does  not  give  aiifflcient 
weight  to  such  ancillary  values  is  wild- 
life, fisheries,  forestry,  scenery,  )ind  pol- 
lution control.  That  is  something  which 
hearings  certainly  can  disclose  to  us.  It 
Is  my  fervent  hope  that  conservationists 
such  as  Mr.  Binford  and  others  fcrill  tes- 
tify as  witnesses  before  the  Risers  and 
Harbors  subcommittee,  which  is  toresided 
over  by  the  distinguished  senior feena tor 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  J .        [ 

The  proposed  corporation  is  governed 
by  the  public-power  preference  qlause  in 
the  Bonneville  Act.  I.  myself,  along 
with  my  distinguished  senior  cplleague 
[Mr.  Morse  1.  am  the  sopnso^  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Bonneville '  prefer- 
ence clause  known  as  S.  2206.  This 
would  assign  to  industrial  uses  of  power 
a  substantially  higher  priority  than  at 
present.  It  also  would  provide  for  more 
vmiform  geographic  distributfon  of 
power  among  the  several  Statei  of  the 
basin.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  i^ieasure, 
in  final  form,  will  contain  the  silbstance 
of  the  preference-clause  changes  pro- 
posed by  S.  2206,  particularly  jbecause 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  now  so  I  desper- 
ately and  urgently  in  need  of  i^w  pay- 
rolls which  are  attracted  by  low-cost 
water  power.  j 

But  I  have  deliberately  not  Intruded 
my  own  changes  into  the  Regioial  Cor- 
poration bill,  as  delivered  to  mt  by  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association  and 
its  executive  secretary.  Mr.  Giis  Nor- 
wood. I  felt  that,  once  I  had  £icluded 
my  own  changes,  others  would  rfchtfully 
be  entitled  to  equal  considera^n.  As 
these  changes  would  be  added.|the  bill 
would  cease  to  be  that  of  its  joriginal 
authors.  Nor  could  I  assess  ac<;urately 
or  fairly  the  worth  or  value  bf  each 
amendment  proposed  to  me.    I  \  ould  be 
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substituting  my  own  judgment  for  that 
of  the  drafters  of  the  bill.  J  could  not 
accept  resixmsibility  for  such  sover- 
eignty over  a  proposal  as  complex  and 
with  as  many  ramifications  its  this  one. 
Thus.  I  am  introducing  it  "by  request" 
in  exactly  the  form  in  whiph  it  came 
from  its  authors.  I  beUeve  this  Is  emi- 
nently fair.  I 

Mr.  President,  every  person' who  knows 
me  personally  must  realize  that  I  long 
have  favored  Federal  financing,  manage- 
ment, and  operation  of  our  great  multi- 
ple-pinpose  Coliuibia  River  projects  such 
as  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  In 
1936.  I  wrote  for  Harper'^  magazine 
some  of  the  first  national  ^icles  ever 
published  about  these  magnificent  under- 
takings; that  was  at  a  time  ivhen  I  was 
barely  old  enough  to  vote.  |  thrilled  to 
the  dedication  speeches  at  thjese  projects 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  employees  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  work- 
ing for  6  or  8  weeks  for  the  late  Admin- 
istrator J.  D.  Ross,  in  a  snmll  office  in 
Portland,  as  a  part-time  pubpc -relations 
adviser.  I  have  felt  that  (>ur  Federal 
power  system  under  the  Bonneville  Act 
did  more  to  develop  the  Panflc  North- 
west than  any  event  since  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  or  the  coining  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroads.  In  my 
45  years.  I  have  been  privileged  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  great  Federal  pow^  advocates, 
such  as  Mr.  Ross,  the  late  Senator  George 
W.  Norris.  the  late  Senator  Charles  L. 
McNary,  the  late  Senator  William  E. 
Borah,  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  ex- 
Senator  Ruf us  C.  Holman.  and  many 
others — and  to  hear  from  thtem  of  their 
faith  in  this  time-tested  approach  to 
water-resource  development^ 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  the  illustrious 
poet  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  in  his 
inunortal  Present  Crisijs: 

New  occasions  teach  new  dhijles. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  tinooutli; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onwanl. 
Who  would  keep  abreast  o|  truth. 

The  stem  exigency  of  events  has  com- 
pelled us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
consider  seriously  some  otlier  method 
of  financing  and  keeping  on  a  continuous 
basis  the  great  power,  reclamation,  navi- 
gation, and  flood-control  projects  which 
are  so  vital  to  our  region.  That  is  why 
the  regional  corporation  bill  Is  being  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  todasf  by  me,  for 
my  colleagues  and  myself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unariimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  explahatory  ma- 
terial, provided  by  Mr.  Gue  Norwood, 
about  the  Columbia  River  n  gional  cor- 
poration bill,  and  also  an  am  ilysis  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  analysis  were  otdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folio  ws: 

Highlights  of  the  Biu. 

1.  Pxirpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  carry  forward  and  to  improve  tlie  Govern- 
ment's water  resources  programs  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  providing  a  better  form 
of  admlnlEtrative  organization  and  a  better 
method  of  financing. 

a.  By  improving  the  stabiUty  a  ad  adequacy 
of  power  supply  these  progmnns  would  re- 
sult in  urgently  needed  upUIt  for  tbe  re- 
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ftonal  eooBomy.  A  apeclfle  new  purpose  of 
the  legislAtlon  Is  stated:  "to  promote  tbe 
diversified  •eonomlc  and  Induatrlal  develop- 
ment of  tbe  seTcrai  States  In  the  basin." 

3.  Tbls  taiU  creates  the  Columbia  Blver 
Development  Corporation  whose  6-man 
board  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  adTloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Modeled  after  the  St.  lAwrenoe  Seaway 
Development  Corporation  Act.  the  Corpora- 
tk>a  would  be  enabled  to  Issue  and  deposit 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  its  50- 
year  electric  revenue  bonds  to  finance  its 
programs  on  a  eelf-Ilquldatlng  basin 

6.  Like  other  Oovernment  oorporatiosu  It 
would  be  enabled  to  use  Its  revenuea. 

6.  The  Corporation  would  be  fully  subject 
to  tbe  budgetary  and  other  controls  im- 
posed by  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Con- 
Uol  Act  of  1»45. 

7.  Provision  Is  made  for  repayment  of  all 
Federal    Investment    on    a    self-Uquklatk>a 


8.  The  bill  is  generally  analogons  to  the 
TVA  self-financing  biU  whlcb  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  1957. 

9.  The  Corporation  would  succeed  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  as- 
sume Its  assets  and  liabilities  and  functions. 

10.  A  public  regional  corpomtlon  to  market 
power  from  Grand  Coulee,  BonnevUle  and 
other  Federal  projects  was  first  proposed  in 
1938  by  tbe  Pacific  Mortbweat  Regional 
Planning  Commlsaton  in  a  18i2-page  report 
to  tbe  President. 

11.  Having  In  mind  tbls  original  corporate 
proposal.  Congress  wrote  Into  the  BonnevUle 
Act  of  1937  tbe  language:  "The  form  of 
administration  herein  established  for  tbe 
BonnevUle  project  Is  Intended  to  be  pro- 
visional pending  the  establisbment  of  a  per- 
manent administration  for  Bonneville  and 
other  projects  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin." 

13.  The  bill  retains  the  tradlUonal  prefer- 
ence or  antlmonopoly  clauee. 

13.  As  one  step  In  Insuring  the  adequacy 
of  power  supply  and  in  preventing  future 
power  shortaiges  tbe  bill  requires:  "tbe  Cor- 
poration shall  be  responsible  for  preparing 
and  presenting  to  tbe  Congress  advance 
programs  for  construction  of  sucb  projects 
and  otber  facilities  as  will  meet  the  antic- 
ipated net  power  requlrenxents  oX  tbe  Pa- 
cific Northwest." 

14.  The  bill  does  not  concern  itself  wltb 
whether  power  Is  sold  locally  by  public  or 
private  utilities.  The  Corporation  may  serve 
all  comers. 

15.  The  bm  avoids  the  controversial  ap- 
proach of  both  the  Inter&tate  compact  and 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 

16.  The  Corporation  Is  required  to  con- 
form to  strictly  defined  standards  and  goals 
of  comprehensive,  multiple  puri>o8e  conser- 
vation of  water  resources.  It  Is  required 
to  construct  tistx  ladders.  It  wlU  continue 
present  subsidies  to  irrigation. 

SacnoN  BT  Sbctiom  Amaltsis.  BoNKivii.ia 
Act  Amknoiumts  or  ia&8 

Section  1 :  Section  I  Aemt^nmt/ea  the  bin  as 
^'Bonneville  Project  Act  Amendments  of 
1958." 

Section  2:  Section  9  oontlnuea  existing 
Jurisdiction  off  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Engineers  and  creates  a  perma- 
nent artmlntetrattop  tor  Bonneville  and 
other  projects  in  the  Cblumbia  River  Basin 
as  contemplated  by  tbe  BonneviUe  Project 
Act.  It  establishes  responsibility  to  tbe 
President  and  makes  the  Corporation  mar- 
keung  agent  for  aU  federaUy  generated 
power  produoed  In  tbe  Pacific  Northwest. 

Section  S:  Section  S  amends  subsecttoa 
(a)  of  section  1  of  the  Bonnevtlle  Project 
Act  to  make  the  act  consistent  with  the 
<xirparate  form  of  administration.  R  estab- 
lishes a  board  of  five  fuU  time  directors  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  conseat  ol  tbe  Senate;  deOnes  tlieir 


duties  as  policy,  directive,  and  general  super- 
visory functions;  sets  forth  the  qualtfiea- 
tlons  of  directors:  enables  tbe  Corporation 
to  construct  hydroelectric  projects  or  other 
power  prodoclng  faetmtoe  which  tan  au- 
thorised by  Oongrees;  establishes  the  unified 
and  orderly  derelopnaent  of  tte  OolumMa 
Blver  Basin  througb  the  timely  construc- 
tion of  mxUtiple  purpose  projects  as  tbe 
standard  which  the  Corporation  shall  meet. 
This  section  also  contemplates  that  the 
Corporation  shall  be  tbe  President's  agent  for 
coordinating  activities  wltb  Canada.  It  fur- 
ther imposes  on  tbe  Corporation  a  positive 
duty  to  obtain  the  counsel,  assistance,  and 
participation  of  residents  of  tbe  area,  par- 
ticularly as  represented  by  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  organizations, 
public  and  private,  in  tbe  development  and 
operation  of  Its  program. 

Section  4:  Section  4  adds  to  the  objectives 
of  tbe  Bonneville  Project  Act  tbe  promotion 
of  "tbe  diversified  economic  and  industrial 
development  of  the  several  States  in  tbe 
basin";  and  strengthens  tbe  statutory  au- 
thority to  maintain  a  grid  system  for  tbe 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Section  5:  Section  5  removes  a  limitation 
of  existing  law  by  permitting,  but  not  re- 
quiring, tbe  Corporation  to  alleviate  hard- 
ships resulting  to  owners  of  property  be- 
cause of  acquisition  by  tbe  Corporation 
when  they  are  required  to  m°ta<n  rrprnseo 
In  relocating  businesses. 

Section  6:  Section  6  authorizes  the  acqui- 
altion  of  property  by  exchange. 

Section  7:  Section  7  adds  technical  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  corporate  form  of  ad- 
minlstration;  provides  specifically  for  wheel- 
ing electric  energy  as  a  service  by  the 
Corporation:  authorizes  the  Corporation  to 
adjust  tot  dislocations  caused  by  its  aoqui- 
sltiCMi  or  construction  of  any  projects;  and 
requires  that  the  Corporation  me  complete 
annual  reports,  including  a  financial  state- 
ment, with  the  President  and  Congrws. 

Section  8:  Section  8  defines  "Pacific 
Northwest"  and  tbe  "Columbia  River  Power 
System."  The  Columbia  River  Power  Sys- 
tem ezclxides  specific  nonpower  facmties 
which  do  not  constitute  an  Integral  part  of 
any  power  dam  or  are  not  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  project  for  the  generattoci 
of  power. 

Sectkin  9:  Section  9  conforms  the  exist- 
ing provisians  at  the  BonneviUe  Project  Act 
to  tbe  corporate  form  of  organization;  pro- 
vides for  the  sale  of  electric  energy  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
provisions  of  the  act  places  upon  the  Cor- 
poration tbe  responslMlity  for  fixing  and 
maintaining  adequate  rate  schedules. 

Section  10:  Section  10  authoriees  the 
CorporaUoD  to  make  the  most  advantageous 
arrangements  for  maintenance  of  facilities 
toy  utUlxlng  tbe  services  of  other  agencies, 
public  or  private,  wltb  which  it  Is  doing 
buslnMs. 

Section  II:  Section  11  expands  exlstlns 
section  «  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  by 
making  express  provision  for  wheeling  elec- 
tric energy;  by  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
adequate  rates  and  charges  for  services  on 
the  Oorporatlan;  requiring  that  the  rates  be 
both  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with 
sound  bnslnees  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  adequate  to  make  the  relmhursable 
activities  of  the  Corporation  self-liquidat- 
ing, tnclxxllng  the  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  to  the  United  States. 

The  section  further  both  limits  and  defines 
the  purposes  to  which  the  costs  of  multiple- 
purpoee  projects  may  be  allocated  and  re- 
quires the  Corporation  to  present,  in  the 
taterests  at  full  dlsetaemv  of  the  facts  to 
appropriate  Government  agencies,  a  tenta- 
tive cost  allocation  which  Is  not  now  required 
from  any  agency.  The  section  further  rein- 
forces the  responslbmty  to  the  President  by 
requiring  presidential  approval  of  the  aHo- 


eatlon  of  actual  c<ztB.  Tlie  bOl  eonttnues 
tlte  requirement  ttiat  aeoounthog  records  be 
maintained  In  aoeordanoa  wttb  V^sdesal  Power 
Cosnmlsslon  requiraaents. 

aeetkm  laz  ficcttoa  U  dsOnas  the  respoe- 
siblllty  of  the  Corporation  as:  (1)  Bequlrlng 
an  advaikoe  program  which,  in  tbe  interests 
of  regional  responsibility,  must  be  submitted 
to  tbe  governoi«  of  tbe  States  in  tbe  Pacific 
Northwest  prior  to  its  submission  to  Con- 
gress and  tbe  President,  and  on  whlcb  they, 
as  veil  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  have  the  right  to 
Include  their  comments. 

The  bill  further  directs  that  the  program 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  designed  to  con- 
serve, develop,  and  improve  the  water  i«- 
•om-ces  of  the  region  in  order  to  obtain  opti- 
mum public  benefits.  Moreover,  it  imposes 
on  tbe  Corporation  a  new  responsibility  to 
select  among  projects  so  as  to  attain  the 
objects  of  tbe  act.  A  sUtutory  objective  for 
the  control  of  floods  on  the  Columbia  River 
Is  established,  and  tbe  Corporation  la  di- 
rected to  take  cognizance  of  this  and  of  the 
approved  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
navigation  Improvements.  It  fixes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Corporation  tor  multiple 
purpose,  optimum  developtnent  of  tbe  natu- 
ral reeouroes.  The  CorporaUon  is,  neverthe- 
less, limited  by  tbe  section  to  multiple- 
purpose  facmties  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  projects  to  be  constructed  are  reqtiired 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  part  ot  the 
annual  budget  program  required  by  tbe 
Government  CorporaUon  Control  Act.  Addi- 
tional limitations  are  imposed  in  that  tbe 
statutory  authority  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  pre8cril)e  regulations  for  tbe  opera- 
tion of  projects  for  flood  control  Is  specifically 
recognized. 

The  section  further  permits  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  Federal  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  tbe  Corporation  so 
that  their  present  organization  need  not  be 
disrupted. 

Tbls  section  also  incorporates  statutory 
requirements  applicable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamatkm  protecting  the  rights  of  water 
users  under  State  laws. 

SecUon  13:  Section  IS  anaemta  exfsttng 
pro\'lsions  for  open-market  purcbases  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  services. 

Section  14:  Section  14  amends  section  9 
of  the  BonneviUe  Project  Act  to  establish 
•  oomposite  advisory  counclL  This  con- 
tinues the  intragovernmental  couxm;11  es- 
tablished by  the  original  BonneviUe  Project 
Act  and  Incorporates  the  concept  of  the 
Bonneville  Regional  Advisory  Board  whit^ 
includes  non-Federal  agencies.  Other  pro- 
Ttsions  are  designed  to  assure  that  the  ad- 
visory councU  sbaU  be  independent  of  the 
Corporation. 

Section  15:  Section  IB  amends  section  10 
of  the  B<mnevme  Project  Act.  relating  to 
personnel,  to  conform  to  the  oorporate  form 
of  organization.  The  ctvU  amice  law  and 
tbe  Veteran's  Preference  Act  are  nuMte  gen- 
erally applicable.  Additional  restrictions 
against  political  tests  or  quaUflcatlons  are 
imposed  and  present  protective  legislation 
Is  extended  to  the  employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, as  well  as  to  the  employees  of  per- 
sons oontraoting  with  tbe  CorporaUon. 

SecUon  16:  Section  16  establishes  prior- 
ities according  to  which  the  funds  of  the 
Corporation  shaU  be  expended,  subject  to 
the  limitations  Imposed  pursuant  to  the 
Oovsnunent  Corporation  Oontrol  Act.  It 
further  provides  for  tbe  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds  by  tbe  Corporation,  which  must  be 
repaid  wlthm  a  50-year  period,  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  9^  percent  per  year. 
The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  required  both  as  to  financial  feasfbU- 
ity  and  oonformlty  with  the  orderly  man- 
agement of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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The  aection  further  provldee  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Corporktlon's  bonds  by  the 
Treasury  and  requires  that  the  cost  of  as- 
sets acquired  from  the  United  States  al- 
located to  power  shall  be  paid  within  a  60- 
year  period. 

Section  17:  Section  17  provides  for  the 
orderly  transition  to  a  corporate  form  of 
organization.  Portions  of  the  Columbia 
River  power  system  shall  be  transferred  by 
the  President  when  he  finds  that  more  ef- 
fective management  or  the  efficiency  of  op- 
erations will  be  promoted.  The  facilities 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
however,  will  be  transferred  as  soon  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  Is  appointed. 

The  section  also  strengthens  the  author- 
ity of  the  Corporation  to  promote  industrial 
development  by  prohibiting  the  Corporation 
from  entering  into  or  carrying  out  existing 
contracts  which  purport  to  restrict  the  sales 
of  Industrial  power  in  any  manner  not  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  act.  The  Cor- 
poration Is  required  to  assiime  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  18 :  Section  18  provides  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  and  authorizes  negotiations 
leading  to  the  operation  of  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  an  intertsate  compact. 

Section  19:  Section  19  makes  minor  lan- 
guage changes. 

Section  20:  Section  20  provides  for  a  pe- 
riod up  to  6  months  in  duration  for  the 
transfer  to  a  corporate  form  of  organization 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  the  explanatory  material  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Norwood's  office,  I  be- 
lieve that  recent  editorials  from  repre- 
sentative Oregon  newspapers  should  be 
Included  in  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Senate.  These 
editorials  are  from  the  Oregonian,  of 
December  28,  1957;  the  Oregon  Journal, 
of  January  5, 1958;  the  Salem  Statesman, 
of  December  30, 1957;  and  the  East  Ore- 
gonian, of  December  10,  1957. 

The  editorials  in  the  Statesman  and 
the  Journal  are  somewhat  critical  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  regional  corporation 
bill,  although  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
the  Idea  in  its  entirety.  The  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  is  by  the  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  that  newspaper, 
Herbert  Ltmdy,  who  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  faithful  advocates  of 
this  particular  approach  to  water-re- 
source development  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Mr.  Limdy  long  has  insisted  that 
a  new  method  of  obtaining  fimds  for 
Columbia  Basin  projects  is  essential  to 
orderly  and  continuous  development. 
The  editorial  from  the  East  Oregonian 
likewise  urges  early  consideration  of  the 
proposal. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Record  also  should 
contain  an  editorial  entitled  "Power 
Planning  Chaos"  published  in  the  Ore- 
gonian of  January  17,  1958.  This  edito- 
rial demonstrates  why  some  unified  and 
more  successful  method  is  now  required 
in  order  to  bring  about  comprehensive 
use  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
pent  that  all  these  insertions  be  made  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  th(  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Portland.  ( >reg., 
of  December  28,  1957  ] 

RaoioiTAL  Powxa  Aoenct  Cam   Do    rHX  Job 

The  Oregonian  welcomes  S3nat  >r  Neu- 
Bsscn's  announcement  that  be  wl  1  intro- 
duce a  C<>lumbla  Basin  regional  po  rrer  cor- 
poi-atlon  bin  In  the  coming  session.  A  thor- 
ough Congressional  examination  of  1  his  pro- 
posal Is  long  overdue.  In  our  opln  on,  this 
Is  one  formula  for  planned  and  con  preben- 
sive  regional  development,  large  y  self- 
financed,  on  which  leaders  of  hot]  i  politi- 
cal parties,  the  Elsenhower  admin  stratlon 
and  a  Democratic  Congress  can  reich  sub- 
stantial agreement. 

In  brief,  the  plan  calls  for:  A  ne^  Federal 
corporation  with  directors  elected  or  ap- 
pointed from  the  Northwest  Statei  to  ab- 
sorb the  Bonneville  power  marketing  agency; 
this  agency  to  finance  the  power  costs  of 
new  multiple-purpose  hydroelectric  [projects 
by  selling  revenus  bonds  backed  b|  system 
eirnlngs;  the  agency  to  be  empoweited  to  go 
Into  atomic  generation  when  this  jbecomes 
feasible;  Congress  to  continue  to  appropriate 
funds  for  traditional  nonrelmbursa  >le  costs 
assigned  to  flood  control  and  naviga<  Ion;  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  power  revenues  to  assist 
Irrigation  to  be  continued,  under  Congres- 
sional direction,  possibly  through  establish- 
ment of  a  Columbia  Basin  account;  the  Fed- 
cr.-^i  and  regional  responsibility  forjflsherles 
and  recreation,  affected  by  dam  Building, 
to  be  recognized  and  met.  T 

There  are,  of  course,  many  complex  prob- 
lems Involved,  none  of  which  sernis  too 
tough  to  be  solved,  beyond  this  baral  outline. 

One  Is  the  historic  Federal  pieference 
clause  which  is  retained  in  a  bill  irepared 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Public  Pov  er  Asso- 
ciation. Senator  Nxubergeb  favors  modifi- 
cation of  the  preference  to  stimuli  ite  Fed- 
eral power  sales  to  industries  anl  for  a 
better  distribution  of  power  consumption 
so  that  Oregon  and  other  Northwest  States 
will  be  more  competitive  with  Waiiilngton. 
Fxivate  utilities  and  many  who  belU  ve  there 
Is  no  longer  any  need.  If  there  ev<r  was  a 
need,  for  preference,  favor  eliminating  it 
entirely. 

Another  is  the  need  to  obtain  tb  B  lowest 
possible  costs  for  power  production.  Rev- 
enue bond  financing  would  cost  more  than 
Congressional  appropriations  with  re  }ayment 
at  Interest.  But  a  Oovernment  gua  ranty  of 
such  bonds  would  provide  a  lower  ra1  e.  Also, 
an  agency  which  could  plan  its  ijnanclng 
and  construction  could  build  datns  and 
power  lines  more  cheaply  than  ageecies  la- 
boring under  the  uncertainties  and  setbacks 
of  Congrefslonal  appropriations.  In  any 
event,  the  Northwest  is  moving  IntOja  period 
when  availability  of  large  blocks  of  bower  is 
becoming  more  essential  than  obtaining  the 
lowest  rates  In  the  Nation.  ] 

Tt  had  been  expected  that  a  reglonhl  power 
corporation  bill  would  be  introduce^  In  the 
past  session  by  Senator  Jackson  ct  Wash- 
iricton.  At  the  last  moment  he Tdeclded 
against  It.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  flight  be 
a  political  hazard  in  his  race  for  reelection 
nir.t  year.  Also,  It  has  been  argiied  that 
Congress  might  use  the  existence  of  such  a 
bill  as  an  excuse  to  refuse  funds  for  John 
Day  Dam.  Since  there  will  be  graat  pres- 
sure In  Congress  against  more  funds  for 
northwest  dams,  due  to  the  mlssues  pro- 
grem.  we  think  more  delay  on  theireglonal 
agency  plan  would  be  inexciisable.  we  must 
have  the  machinery  to  do  the  Job  (for  our- 
selves if  the  declining  Federal  Interest  evap- 
orates entirely.  [ 

There  is  no  sound  reason,  in  our  view, 
why  the  Elsenhower  administration  should 
not  support  the  Federal  corporation  plan 
for  northwest  power.    It  already  has  prece- 
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dents.  The  President  has  prop<i8ed  legisla- 
tion in  two  Congresses  to  malie  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  a  s41f-financlng 
agency.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaways  Corp. 
legislation  drafted  by  the  administration 
embodies  many  of  the  same  principles.  The 
Eisenhower  "partnership"  Idea  fits  the  re- 
gional corporation  plan — this,  Inideed,  would 
be  a  true  partnership,  between  Oongress  and 
a  regional  authority  in  which  Northwest 
States  would  have  a  coneldetable  voice, 
which  would  be  governed  by  nortthwest  resi- 
dents elected  by  the  people  or  abpointed  by 
the  President.  I 

The  Oregonian  has  been  proposing  estab- 
lishment of  a  regional  power  corporation 
since  1951.  It  has  been  approved  In  principle 
by  many  individuals  and  grou^.  Vie  be- 
lieve It  can  be  worked  out  and  can  become 
the  most  potent  force  for  northwest  prog- 
ress ever  devised.  Thus,  we  welcome  Sen- 
ator Netjberger's  decision  to  introduce  euch 
legislation  and  believe  that  adequate  hear- 
ings In  Washington  and  In  the)  region  will 
Fhow  the  strength  of  what  Is,  e^entlally,  a 
do-it-yoiirself  project  of  greet  magnitude. 

[From    the    Portland    Sunday    Journal    of 
January  5,  1958] 

QXTXSnONS    ON     POWZX     COU  ORATION 

In  general,  anyone  with  an  I  Idea  which 
might  eventuate  in  more  powefe-,  public  or 
private,  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  deserves  a 
hearing.  This  still  is  Uue  desi^ite  the  fact 
that  the  regional  outlook  for  \  power  now 
is  the  best  It  has  been  for  1(1  years,  due 
primarily  to  greatly  expanded  non -Federal 
construction. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  NEmEXCEa's  pro- 
posal to  Introduce  a  regional  power  corpora- 
tion bill,  by  request.  In  order  that  It  could 
be  given  a  full  hearing  before  tie  Congress, 
should  not  be  shrugged  off. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should 
mind  that  the  regional  power 
bill  as  developed  In  the  past  3 


be  borne  in 

corporation 

fe^ears  by  the 

Northwest   Public   Power   Association    (Gua 


Norwood,  executive  secretary)  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  And  unless  Sen- 
ator Neuberger  makes  some  fundamental 
changes  In  the  measure.  It  probfcbly  will  get 
no  farther  than  the  earlier  Norwood  bills  or 
the  Columbia  Valley  authority  I  bills  which 
preceded  It.  | 

Senator  Nettbercer  himself  raises  both 
general  and  specific  questions;  concerning 
provisions  of  the  sixth  draft  of  he  Norwood 
proposal. 

He  questions  whether  a  new  Oovernment 
entity  provides  a  better  medium  for  ex- 
panding and  diversifying  the  eegion's  eco- 
nomy by  tapping  unused  water  resources 
than  through  a  proper  program  of  Federal 
dam  construction.  [ 

And  be  again  raises  the  question  concern* 
ing  the  advisability  of  perpetuating  the  pub- 
Tic  preference  clause  (as  the  latlest  Norwood 
draft  does)  which  dlscrimlnatea  against  big 
Industry  and  the  private  distributors  of 
Boimevllle  power,  particularly  [in  Oregon. 
They  wUl  be  squeezed  out  of  Jthe  Federal 
Columbia  power  picture  In  a  ijew  years  as 
public  preference  customers  as  Washington 
takes  more  and  more  of  BPA'(  total  pro- 
duction. I 

There  are  other  obvious  que^ons  which 
Senator  Neuberqer  does  not  ralsi.  The  Nor- 
wood bill  (which  draws  Uberajly  on  TV  A, 
CVA  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  testation  for 
ideas)  assumes  that  the  regional  corpora- 
tion could  finance  the  proposed!  takeover  of 
the  Bonneville  power  system  and  the  power 
features  of  the  Federal  Governnlent's  power 
projects  in  the  Columbia  Baslri  by  issuing 
utility  revenue  bonds  payable  In  50  years. 
It  bases  this  assumption  on  a  secondary  as- 
sumption that  the  United  Sta1)es  Treasury 
would  guarantee  payment  of  these  bonds,  at 
least  in  early  stages  of  operaUo;i. 
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Tb«  Btacnlttttte  of  threse  aawimpttoiM  b»- 
eotnea  apparent  when  oom  reoiMiitMim  that 

the  Bonneville  Power  Adminlstratlo'n  alone 
has  approximately  9430.000,000  Invested  In 
Its  transmission  grid  and  the  Bederai  Oor- 
emment  has  another  §1,600,000,000  Investedi 
in  power  facilities  at  multipurpose  projeeta. 

If  a  regional  power  corporation  aanuned 
repayment  of  obligations  of  thU  liae  and 
undertook,  construction  of  anotlver  sa/MO,- 
000<000  worth  of  projects  simultaneously,  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  bond  market  could  or 
would  absorb  such  a  load — eren  wltt 
Uncle's  backing. 

There  *x%  ottMr  facton.  of  eotm* — ^th* 
qtMBtion  of  T«Co  authority  over  aU  power 
projects  In  the  region.  pul»U«  and  private, 
and  the  question  (also  left  unanswered)  as 
to  who  would  pay  for  nonreimbursable 
features  of  future  projects  snch  as  ft^wajB. 
flood  control  and  navigation  fadlltlea. 

The  point  is,  such  a  proposal  would  de- 
mand most  careful  scrutiny  as  to  feasibility 
and  public  interest.  And  this  scrutiny 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stow  down  exist- 
ing Federal  projects,  such  as  John  Day. 
which  will  spell  the  difference  between 
power  plenty  and  power  strtngeney  la  the 
next  decade. 

(Ftom  tb*  Oregon  Stnteainan.  Saleai,  Drag.. 

ol  DfiCfjpber  SO.  1957] 

Powot  Aabict  pgb  lioBTiiwaBr 

Senator  Wu— m—  has  agreed  to  introduce 
by  request  a  bill  to  create  a  Pacific  North- 
west power  authority.  The  "by  request" 
implies  a  readiness  to  have  the  content  of 
the  Mil  given  consideration  without  a  firm 
oommltBMnt  to  Its  support.  In  this  In- 
stance the  request  oociea  from  Herb  Lnndy, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Oregonian 
who  has  l»e«n  advocating  a  regional  power 
agency  for  many  years. 

While  the  Idea  has  some  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  once  strongly  a*\'Ocated — 
and  bitterly  opposed — Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority, it  has  this  eseentlal  dlff«enae:  The 
goremment  would  be  more  localtaed.  also  no 
grandiose  scheme  of  overall  devekipment.  as 
under  TVA,  is  contemplated.  The  gist  of 
the  plan  was  explained  in  an  Oregonian  edi- 
torial Saturday: 

**A  new  Federal  corporation  with  direc- 
tors elected  <x  appointed  from  the  IVorth- 
west  States  to  absorb  the  Bonneville  power 
martcettng  agency;  this  agency  to  finance 
the  power  costs  of  new  multi|>ie-purpaee  hy- 
droelectric project*  by  — Uing  revenue  bonds 
backed  by  system  earnings;  the  agency  to 
be  empowered  to  go  into  atomic  generation 
when  this  becomes  feasible;  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  appropriate  funds  for  tradltlonai 
nonretmbursaMe  ooats  assigned  to  Aood  con- 
trol and  navigation;  ttw  use  of  a  portion  of 
power  revenues  to  aastat  Irrigation  to  be  con- 
tinued, under  Congressional  direction,  pos- 
sibly through  establishment  of  a  Columbia 
Basin  account;  the  Federal  and  regional  re- 
sponsibility for  fisheries  and  recreation,  af- 
teeted  by  Oaaa  bnlkllng.  to  ba  recognized 
and  met." 

Initially  the  agency's  rvvenua  bond  financ- 
ing would  be  supported  by  the  treasury, 
although  this  may  not  be  necessary.  If 
county  PUDs  in  Washington  can  float  bond 
Issues  running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
with  no  UMTS  assets  tlian  a  power  license, 
surely  a  BPA  (Bannaville  Power  Agency) 
could  do  the  same,  and  at  lower  interest 
rate  than  the  recent  Chelan  PUD  issue  where 
the  coupon  rate  was  5  percent. 

There  would  be  some  obvious  advantages 
from  a  local  authority.  The  pull  and  haul 
for  Congressional  appropriations  would  be 
halted.  Projects  oould  be  scheduled  better. 
Oomprehensive  contracts  oould  be  let.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  should  be  lover. 

On  the  other  hand  some  dUBctatles  ean  be 
foreseen.  Unless  the  unfair  "public  prefer- 
ence" clause  is  omitted,  Oregon  would  vlp- 


toaOy    he  eliminated  mt   a   ibarer  la   the 

agency's  power  output,  unlsss  it  bad  a  sur- 
plus to  dispose  of. 

The  problem  of  government  also  rises.  IT 
tt  Is  to  t>e  a  Federal  authority,  then  It  will  re- 
main e  Federal  Instrumentality.  If  It  Is  to 
be  a  regkmal  agency,  the  mecfaanles  for  Its 
continuing  oontrol  Is  eocapUcatcd.  The 
oempact  idea  Is  not  fleaiblc  enough.  There 
are  suoceesf  ul  Interstate  authorities — Port  ot 
New  York  for  Instance — but  none  where  the 
conteatlon  potential  Is  so  pronounced.  If  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  made  by  governors. 
we  have  ctumoes  of  diBagreement  there — or 
off  reveraal  of  policies  depending  on  the 
swings  of  political  fortunes.  Tbe  old  argu- 
ment between  \9stream  and  downetreeaa 
States  would  arise.  A  prime  question  is  this: 
To  whom  would  the  governing  body  of  the 
agency  be  responsible — to  the  Congress,  to 
the  President,  to  the  States  (governors  or 
leglElatxires),  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States* 

StUl  other  q\iestlons  present  themselves: 
What  would  its  status  be.  ih  case  it  wanted 
to  construct  a  dam.  with  relation  to  con- 
flicting interest:  filling,  irrigation.  wUd  life? 
Also  how  would  costs  be  apportioned  on 
multiple-purpose  projects  like  Libby  Dam? 

We  do  not  imply  that  these  difficulties 
cannot  be  hurdled.  That  should  be  possible; 
but  we  would  do  well  to  have  them  spelled 
out  in  advance  rather  than  to  plunge  in  with 
blind  optimism. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  such  an  agency  to 
get  authorization  from  Congress.  So  many 
of  the  potential  sites  already  are  oommitted 
that  the  pattern  already  has  been  pretty  well 
fixed.  Also  Congress  is  characterl&Ucally 
alow  to  move,  and  certainly  will  not  enact 
this  measure  unless  it  has  hearty  support 
from  the  Northwest  Congressional  delegation. 

Let  us  have  the  bill  introdiiced,  however, 
and  laid  open  for  public  discussion  and  Con- 
gressional consideration.  The  idea  Itself  has 
merit.  Give  the  bill  to  implement  it  a  dose 
but  fair  look. 


IM 
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fFroa  tlie  Vast  Oregonian,  Pendleton,  Oreg., 

of  December  10,  1957 1 

A  Besioiiai.  Oobkmution 


Because  the  Congress  wUI  be  asked  by  the 

Bsenhower  administration  to  appropriate 
more  ftmds  for  defense  there  has  been  much 
speculattan  as  to  tiie  availaMtity  of  funds  for 
domestle  programs.  It  has  been  anticipated 
that  the  administration  wUl  adopt  a  "no 
new  starts"  policy  which  would  halt  appro- 
priations for  water  resources  developraent 
projects — hydrortectrle,  reclamation,  and 
flood  controL 

How  would  this — delaying  of  oonstruction 
of  John  Day  Dam.  impounding  funds  for 
construction  of  the  Crooked  River  reclama- 
tion project,  withholding  funds  for  several 
other  projects  that  have  been  authortoed — 
affect  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon? 

Oregon's  economy  is  dependent  upon  tlie 
development  of  three  bask:  resources — wood, 
soil,  and  water.  Wood  products  manufactur- 
ing contributas  most  to  the  State's  economy 
and  a^culture  stands  second.  Full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  resources  of  the  State  In 
the  direction  of  Increasing  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  providing  ail  available  hydro- 
electric energy  from  our  streams  could  do 
much  more  toward  growth  of  the  State's 
eoonomy  than  has  been  done. 

Some  of  the  job  of  developing  the  State's 
water  resources  can  be  done  hy  the  private 
power  companies.  They  are  doing  some  of 
it  now.  But  there  is  much  they  cannot  do. 
Tbey  cannot  build  reclamation  projects  and 
neither  can  any  other  private  group.  And 
tbey  cannot  provide  low-oost  power  that  will 
attract  those  industries  that  must  have  low- 
cost  power. 

UstaUurglcal  industries  have  been  moving 
into  Vtin  Ohio  Valley  and  eastward  because 


HmttiweBt 
low- 
are  paying  aiare  than  thef ' 
(or  Bonneville  power  the  hlglMr  cost  is  Just 
ebout  oOest  by  hlgtosr  trelght  rates  they 
would  pay  on  products  wennfartursd  In 
ths  Horttawea*  and  shipped  to  ttie  popnlotu 
cmaUn  of  the  Mldweat  and  Cast.  Low-coat 
power  must  be  available  in  the  Mortbweet 
in  auMdant  qnanUty  to  attract  those  in- 
dustries here.  Tbere  are  too  many  oontrarf 
facton  that  nsAa  the  regka  xuideelrahle  to 
them. 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  Cie  continned 
devek>pment  of  the  vast  hydroelectric  poten- 
tial of  this  region? 

Senator  Bacmum  Itctni^ts^  says  It  Is  tbe 
responsibility  of  the  Vedsral  Oovernment  and 
he  rafuses  to  accept  the  admlnlstratton'fe 
premiee  that  the  NetiaQ  cannot  afford  to 
develop  Its  resources  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  catching  up  with  the  ■^TrrrtsntT  In  the 
missiles  rsee.  He  points  om  that  ths  Hns- 
Bians  are  wen  able  to  keep  both  programs 
going  simiiltaneovsly  and  argues  tliat  tbe 
United  States  is  quits  capable  of  »n><^i|tm 
the  Soviets. 

There  U  another  approach  to  Oie  subject. 
Its  proponents  do  not  take  iesue  with  Sena- 
tor MsoBaaGEa.  but  It  has  been  tbetr  ttHnklng 
for  some  time  that  tbs  day  might  not  be  too 
far  off  when  tbe  Oongress,  no  matter  In 
which  psTtys  oontrol.  would  refxise  to  an- 
nually spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  potential 
of  the  Northwest.  They  point  out  tliat  tt 
has  been  increasingly  dUBcult  to  get  ade- 
quate funds.  Ths  Oregonian  has  been  a 
spokesman  for  this  group.  It  is  that  news- 
paper's suggestion  that  a  regional  oorpora- 
tion.  composed  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
and  the  Northwest  Statea,  be  formed  to  build 
hydroelectric  projects  In  thU  region.  The 
Job  would  be  financed  by  borrowing  funds 
on  exlstteg  Installations,  tbcreby  removing 
the  Federsl  Oovernment  from  financing. 

We  think  Senator  NcuBOKn  Is  entto^ 
right,  that  thU  Nation  is  well  aMe  to  pay 
for  the  development  of  Its  reeourees  while 
tt  is  spending  for  an  adequate  defense.  But 
we  would  like  to  see  the  Introdvictlon  of 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  regional 
corporation.  Then,  tf  the  Congress  refused 
to  make  any  more  approprtatioas  for  hydro- 
electric projeeu  In  the  Northwest  the  region 
wotxld  not  be  placed  In  a  vacuum.  A  r»- 
gional  corporatioa  would  permit  progress 
on  the  huge  task  of  developing  the  reglon% 
hydroelectric  potential.  We  do  not  see  how 
industrial  and  business  growth  can  be  ac- 
corapltshed  without  full  utilization  of  the 
water  rceouross  at  tbe  regioiu 


{Ftam  tbe  Oregonian.  FortiaBd.  Oreg.,  of 

January  17. 1958] 

Puumico  Ci 


The  President's  budget  for  Northwest  watsr 
projects  illustrates  aeain  why  this  newspaper 
advocates  a  regional  power  corporation  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  orderly  con- 
struction of  Columbia  Basin  power  units  with 
major  self -financing  by  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

The  $2  million  Item  for  John  Day  Dam  In 
the  Columbia  would  barely  keep  that  needed 
project  alive.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion originally  favored  partnership  construe- 
tlon  of  thU  dam.  which  Is  a  link  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  But  Oongresaman  Sam  Coon's 
biU  to  effect  that,  with  local  uUUtiee  to  be 
the  cash -contributing  partners,  never  got  out 
of  committee,  and  Coon  was  defeated  at  the 
next  electtan. 

The  next  administration  budget  did  nat;) 
include  anything  for  John  Day.  But  the 
Democratic  Congress  approved  a  token 
amount,  |1  minion,  to  nan  down  the  proj- 
ect, as  a  Federal  undertaking.  The  adminis- 
tration accepted  that,  but  ta  the  j^reaeat 
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budget  aqueese  to  proTlde  more  billions  for 
arniB  without  new  taxes,  only  |2  million  was 
asked  for  John  Day.  Only  preliminary  work 
could  be  done,  \X  that  flgiire  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  toward  construction  ot  a 
$350  million  project. 

Ice  Harbor,  Hills  Creek,  and  Cougar  Dams, 
al-^o  given  lUe  by  Congress  without  adminis- 
tration approval,  fared  better  in  the  budget. 
But  tiie  administration  policy  is  no  new 
starts — a  policy  which  Congress  may  accept, 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  new  sums  needed 
for  missiles,  earth  satellites,  and  the  military 
generally.  That  means  postponement  of 
lower  Monxuaental  Dam,  the  next  in  a  stair- 
way of  four  to  bring  navigation  to  Lewiston 
on  the  Snake,  and  of  Oreen  Peter  Dam,  on 
the  South  Santlam,  another  project,  like 
Cougar,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  McKenzie, 
originally  labeled  partnership  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  did  include  $196,000  to  com- 
plete a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  study  of  feasi- 
bility of  a  high  dam  at  the  Pleasant  V  Hey 
site  in  the  Snake — a  study  sought  by  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Seaton  but  forbidden  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  last  session.  Here, 
again,  orderly  planning  has  taken  a  beating 
Xrom  the  political  pull  and  havil  between 
administration  and  Congress.  Northwest 
Power  Co.'s  application  for  a  lower  dam  at 
Pleasant  Valley  is  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  a  decision  may  be  expected 
before  Congress  can  act  on  the  high  dam 
survey  Item.  The  higher  dam  should  have 
been  studied  long  ago. 

The  record  of  Federal  planning  and  con- 
•truction  in  the  Columbia  Basin  is  that 
of  a  (!runken  man  staggering  up  hill  on  a 
windy  day.  Besides  the  tug-of-war  between 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and  be- 
t\*.an  the  political  parties,  there  has  been 
•n  underground  cold  war  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Army  engineers. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  a  constant  struggle  between  public 
power  and  private  power. 

We  see  no  relief  from  this  chaotic  warfare 
which  is  strangling  Northwest  water  resource 
development,  in  view  of  the  space-age  re- 
quirements for  more  and  more  appropria- 
tions for  arms  to  compete  with  Russia.  The 
time  is  right  for  Congressional  approval  of 
a  single,  self-financing  Northwest  agency  to 
absorb  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  take  over  planning  and  construction  of 
multiple-use  projects. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill  and 
the  insertions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3114  r  to  amend  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act  in  order  to  establish 
the  Columbia  River  Development  Corpo- 
ration, introduced  by  Mr.  Neuberger  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  DURUM 
WHEAT  FROM  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENT AND  MARKETING  QUOTA 
PROVISIONS  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
exempt  the  production  of  durum  wheat 
in  the  Tule  Lake  area,  Modoc  and  Siski- 
you Counties,  Calif.,  from  the  acreage 
allotment  and  marketing  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.    I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  a  statement,  prepltred  by 
me,  relating  to  the  bill,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  [bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  statement 
Win  be  printed  in  the  Record.      I 

The  bill  (S.  3120)  to  exempt  t»he  pro- 
duction of  durum  wheat  in  the  Tmle  Lake 
area.  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Csunties. 
Calif.,  from  the  acreage  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1S38,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kuchel. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agilculture 
and  Forestry.  J 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  is  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Kuch  el 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  thi  veteran 
homesteaders  of  the  Tule  Lake  di  'islon  of 
the  Klamath  project  in  northern  O  ilifomia. 
That  basin,  totaling  about  68,000  a:res,  lies 
above  4,000  elevation  which  limits  its  crop 
program  to  alslke  clover,  alfalfa.  x>tatoes. 
and  malt  barley.  Since  Vi^orld  Wai  n,  vet- 
erans settled  the  land.  A  combliiation  of 
low  tariffs,  prohibitive  freight  rates  and  the 
diversion  of  acreage  from  the  basic  ctops  have 
rendered  these  crops  profitless.  ThI  b  has  re- 
sulted in  the  economic  failiu-e  of  4i  ^  percent 
of  these  settlers  in  the  past  3  yeais.  After 
6  years  of  extensive  experimentation  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  C  ilifomia. 
durum  wheat  has  emerged  as  the  cop  most 
likely  to  solve  the  problem.  They  have 
proven  that  they  can  raise  not  oi  ly  high- 
quality  durum  wheat,  but  have  es  lablished 
a  local  market  for  macaroni  that  lo  other 
durum  area  can  fill.  However,  they  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  wheat  allot  nents  to 
raise  it  legally,  and  they  have  requc  sted  this 
legislation  as  a  last  desperate  mean  s  of  sav- 
ing their  community.  Through  it.  they  ask 
the  permission  of  the  Congress  of  tl;  e  United 
States  to  stay  in  business. 


PROPOSED  CONSTl'1'Ul'lONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  GIVE  COIfGRESS 
POWER  TO  DETERMINE  DISABIL- 
ITY OP  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  DIS- 
CHARGE THE  POWERS  aJd  DU- 
TIES OF  HIS  OFFICE 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pre*dent.  I 
Introduce  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  aj  method 
of  determining  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred.  J 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  lies.  141) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  tha  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  remting  to 
the  determination  of  the  inability  of  the 
President  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  his  oCBce,  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'MAHONEY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  C<^nmittee 
on  the  Judiciary.  ] 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  For  the  tMird  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nationj  we  are 
confronted  with  a  situationi  which 
graphically  demonstrates  the  ambiguity 
created  by  precedent  in  the  Presidential 
succession  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. 1 

When,  after  having  been  shot Jdown  by 
a  disappointed  office  seeker.  President 
Gai  field  lay  ill  for  80  days  andj  his  sole 


act  as  President  was  his  signature  on  an 
extradition  paper,  the  country  wondered 
if  it  would  be  constitutionally  proper  for 
the  Vice  President  to  assume  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President.,  Even  the 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  deba^ted  wheth- 
er, if  he  did  so,  the  President,  i^pon  recov- 
ery, could  resume  the  duties  of  his  oflBce. 

When  President  Wilson  lay  seriously 
ill.  the  victim  of  a  severe  strofce.  the  Na- 
tion again  pondered  these  issues. 

Now  President  Eisenhower,  himself  the 
unfortimate  victim  of  heart  Attack,  ilei- 
tis, and  cerebral  spasm,  has  tailed  upon 
the  Congress  to  settle  once  fnd  for  all 
the  perplexing  issues  arising  out  of  the 
Presidential  succession  in  times  when 
the  President  is  incapacitatea. 

JOHN   TTLZa    set   PRECEDENT    MORE    THAN 
100    TEARS   AGO 

We  would  not  be  here  reviewing  this 
problem  had  it  not  been  forj  the  prece- 
dent established  by  Vice  President  John 
Tyler  in  1841,  when,  upon  the  death  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison,  he 
insisted  upon  taking  the  oat^  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ahd  resisted 
all  attempts  to  address  him  as  Acting 
President  rather  than  the  President. 

He  had  already  taken  Vte  oath  of 
ofSce  as  Vice  President  of  jthe  United 
States.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
Constitution  requiring  the  vice  Presi- 
dent, upon  succeeding  to  the  ipowers  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  President,  to  take 
a  new  oath  of  office.  It  was  i  John  Tyler 
who  created  that  precedentj  as  the  re- 
sult, I  am  confident,  of  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  donstitution. 

There  were  many  in  Tyler's  day  who 
woiild  not  agree  that  he  waf  President, 
but  rather  felt  that  he  was  Acting  Presi- 
dent. Among  the  news  pa  piers  of  the 
day,  the  Hsu-rlsburg  Intellikencer,  the 
Richmond  Inquirer,  and  tha^New  York 
Evening  Post  expressed  ^hat  view. 
Some  Members  of  Congressj  raised  the 
question  of  how  they  should  address  him 
when  they  notified  him  tha|t  the  Con- 
gress was  ready  for  work,  jit  was  Mr. 
Wise  of  Virginia  who  informed  the  Con- 
gress that  Tyler  would  insist  upon  being 
regarded  as  the  Presideni  and,  al- 
though this  did  not  meet  wtth  the  ap- 
proval of  persons  such  as  Senator  Wil- 
liam Allen  of  Ohio,  Vice  President  Tyler 
had  his  way,  and  was  thereafter  known 
as  the  President. 

THKEZ  WAS  A  POLTnCAL  BACKOaOXTHD  TO  TTtXS'S 
ACTION  I 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  popt  out  that 
this  action  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  William  Henry  Harrilson  was  a 
Whig  and  Tyler  a  Democrat.  Harrison 
was  nominated  by  the  Whks  as  their 
candidate  for  President  in  11840.  The 
campaign  was  conducted  wiihout  a  po- 
litical platform  upon  the  part  of  the 
Whigs.  I 

John  Tyler,  who  had  bee«  at  least  a 
dissident  Democrat,  so  far  as  some  of 
the  policies  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Van  Bxu'en  were  concerned,  was 
persuaded  by  the  Whigs  to]  accept  the 
nomination  for  Vice  President.  How- 
ever, when  Harrison  died,  ttie  Cabinet, 
headed  by  Daniel  Webster,  $ent  a  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Tyler,  at  his  hime  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the 
regrettable  death  of  the  Pres  dent  of  the 
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United  States,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
he.  John  Tyler,  was  now  Acting  Presi- 
dent  Observe  I  say  "Acting  President.  ** 

Instead  of  responding  to  this  message, 
Tyler  came  hunying  to  Washington,  and 
he  persuaded  Chief  Judge  William 
Cranch  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  administer  to  him 
the  oath  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  behind  his  insistence  upon 
being  known  as  the  President  was  that 
he  was  fearful  that  the  Cabinet,  ap- 
pointed by  General  Harrison,  would  at- 
tempt to  direct  his  activities  in  the  Office 
of  President  and  in  discharging  his 
duties  and  powers  of  that  office. 

So.  refusing  to  be  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Cabinet,  be  took  the  oath  as  Pres- 
ident. 

oowwiTUTioN  crrcD  nf  ArnGtricEMTS  oif 
BOTH  smxs  or  questiom 

The  language  of  article  n,  section  1, 
clause  6  of  the  Constitution  formed  the 
basis  of  the  argvunents  both  pro  and  con 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Tyler  to  become  more  than  Acting 
President.  That  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

AmCLC    n,    SlCTTOK    1,    ClAtrSE    e.    THE    CCH- 

BTTrunoM  or  the  UMmcD  States  or  Ames- 

ICA 

In  case  of  the  Remoral  of  the  President 
from  Ofllce,  or  of  his  Death,  Resignation, 
or  InabUlty  to  discharge  the  Powers  and 
Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  Vice  President,  and  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of 
Removal,  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  Pres- 
ident, and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
untU  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  t>e  elected. 

The  matter  of  Presidential  succession 
first  appeared  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  the  draft  submitted  by  Charles 
Plnckney.  When  the  original  draft  of 
the  Constitution  went  to  the  Committee 
on  Style  it  contained  two  separate  clauses 
dealing  with  Presidential  succession.  Al- 
though the  manner  of  the  selection  of 
the  President  and  the  status  of  his  suc- 
cessor had  not  been  decided  upon  by 
the  Convention  at  that  point,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  language  of  these  two 
clauses. 

This  is  the  lang\iage  which  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Style,  and  which  was 
revised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing what  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee deemed  to  be  better  literary  quality 
in  the  great  document  which  was  being 
prepared.  I  now  read  the  Pinckney  pro- 
vision: 

In  case  of  [the  President's)  removal  as 
aforesaid,  death,  absence,  resignation,  or  In- 
ability to  discharge  the  powers  or  duties  of 
his  office,  the  Vice  President  shall  exercise 
those  powers  and  duties  until  another  Presi- 
dent be  chosen,  or  untU  the  inability  of  the 
President  be  removed. 

The  Legislature  may  declare  by  law  what 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  act  as  Pres- 
ident, In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  such  officer  shall  act  acoordingly. 
until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected. 

Please  note  that  In  this  draft  the  Vice 
President  was  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  as 


distinct  from  the  office  itself.  Also  note 
that  he  was  to  serve  until  the  inability 
of  the  President  be  removed.  Further, 
the  delegation  of  power  to  Congress  was 
to  establish  what  person  should  act  In 
the  event  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  were  disabled.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Style  changed  this  language  so 
that  it  became  one  clause  instead  of  two, 
and  in  so  doing  brought  much  of  the 
confusion  which  now  exists. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  confusion  was  the  action  of 
Vice  President  Tyler,  as  I  have  already 
described  it,  because  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  reads  refers  to 
the  "powers  and  duties  of  the  said  of- 
fice," and  then  adds:  "The  same  stiall 
devolve  on  the  Vice  President." 
oeattees    or    coNSTmmoN    intended    that 

VICE    PKESmENT    SHOtTLD    AS8ITME    DUmS    Or 
THE  OmCE,  NOT  THE  OmCE  ITSELr 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself  and  from  what  was 
said  in  the  Pinckney  draft  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  not  that  the  office  should  de- 
volve upon  the  Vice  President,  but  that 
the  powers  and  the  duties  thereof 
should  so  devolve  upon  liim. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Foimding  Fathers 
Is  certainly  legendary,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  this  area  at  least,  it  was  not  in- 
fallible so  far  as  the  Committee  on  Style 
was  concerned.  When  John  Tyler  es- 
tablished his  precedent  and  the  others 
of  his  day  acceded  to  it.  they  rested 
their  argument  upon  that  part  of  the 
clause  6  which  states  that  in  case  of 
removal  of  the  President  from  his  office, 
or  of  his  death  or  Inability  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  upon  the  Vice  President.  It  was 
their  position  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
words  "the  same"  referred  to  "the  said 
office"  rather  than  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office.  Their  argu- 
ment may  be  disputed  today  in  theory 
but  it  is  established  in  precedent  for. 
since  the  assumption  of  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  by  Vice  President  Tyler,  six 
other  Vice  Presidents  have  assiimed  that 
office  upon  the  death  of  the  President. 
Vice  Presidents  Fillmore,  Arthur,  The- 
odore Roosevelt.  Coolidge,  and  Truman 
gained  office  in  this  manner. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
four  instances  in  which  the  words  "the 
same"  apply  with  equal  logic.  First 
there  is  removal  from  office;  secondly, 
there  is  death;  thirdly,  there  is  resigna- 
tion; and  fourthly,  there  is  inability. 
What  devolves  upon  the  Vice  President 
by  virtue  of  this  clause  devolves  in  each 
of  these  cases  and  the  pattern  having 
been  established  that  it  is  the  office  which 
devolves  upon  the  Vice  President  upon 
the  death  of  the  President,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  today,  if  the  Vice  President 
were  to  act  in  the  President's  stead 
during  the  President's  incapacity,  that 
the  Vice  President  had  not  become  Presi- 
dent. This,  of  course,  would  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  President  could,  upon 
recovery,  resume  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Office  of  President. 

This  very  difficulty  has  twice  before 
caused  conscientious  Vice  Presidents  to 
refrain  from  assuming  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  although  the 


situation    thoa    existing    certainly   de- 
mandedit. 

AMENDICKNT  WOULD  ENABtS  FEESIDEirr  TO  ■■- 
STTME  DirmcS  XTFOM  BEOOVEBT  rBOK 
DX8ABIUTT 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  remove  this  ambiguity 
completely,  and  to  provide  that  when 
the  disability  exists,  particularly  in  days 
of  great  crisis,  the  Vice  President  shall* 
by  virtue  of  his  office  and  by  reason  of 
the  Constitution,  become  the  Acting 
President,  not  the  President.  This  would 
enable  the  President,  who  was  ill  and 
disabled,  to  resume  his  office  upon  re- 
covery, and  there  would  be  no  question 
or  doubt  about  it. 
WATioN  HAS  sxrrrEBEO  rmoM  tACK  or  ixadb- 

SHIP    DTTaXNO    INCAPACrrT    or    FBBSmENTS 

That  this  Nation  suffered  by  reason 
of  the  failure  of  Vice  President  Artliur 
and  Vice  President  Marshall  to  assume 
the  Office  of  President  may  be  inferred 
from  the  inactivity  of  the  Presidents 
during  their  periods  of  incapacity.  Al- 
lusion has  already  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  during  his  80  days  of  illness.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  signed  but  one  official 
docimient,  that  being  an  extradition 
paper.  In  President  Wilson's  day  he  was 
not  able  to  meet  with  the  Cabinet  for  8 
months.  More  than  a  score  of  biUs  be- 
came law  without  his  signature.  The 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  get  his  advice  on  cer- 
tain matters  then  trending  before  the 
Congress.  Leadership  and  direction 
were  obviously  lacking. 

NATIONAL    LSADEBSHIP    BT    THE    ■XBCDTIVB    IS 
ESSENTIAL 

While  it  was  important  to  have  leader- 
ship and  direction  in  1881  and  in  1920, 
it  is  doubly  important  to  have  such  char- 
acteristics today.  It  is  foolhardy  to  sup- 
PKJse  that  this  country  may  indulge  in 
the  supposition  that  since  the  Nation 
has  not  suffered  greater  tribulation  dur- 
ing these  periods  of  Presidential  inca- 
pacity, it  may  expect  to  escape  imscathed 
in  a  similar  crisis  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter in  the  light  of  what  the  office  means 
to  the  United  States  alone.  We  must 
consider  what  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  means  to  the 
world  as  well,  for  this  Nation  occupies 
a  position  of  leadership  which  we  must 
maintain  in  order  that  the  free  institu- 
tions we  revere  may  continue  to  exist. 

PBESIDENT  EISENHOWEB  HAS  ASKED  CLABITXCA- 
TION  or  DETEBIIINATION  Or  PEESmKNTIAL  DIS- 
ABILrTT 

We  are  confronted  then  both  by  an 
opportunity  and  by  a  challenge.  The 
opportunity  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  candor  and  frankness  of  President 
Eisenhower,  who  has  stated  that  when 
you  are  confined  to  your  bed  you  think 
about  a  lot  of  tilings  and  that  one  of 
the  things  he  thought  about  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  inability  of  the  Pres- 
ident. His  reflection  caused  him  to  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
submit  a  proposed  solution  of  the  issue 
we  are  discussing  today.  Such  a  pro- 
posal has  been  submitted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Kkat- 
no.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  in- 
herent in  the  assumption  of  such  a  pro- 
posal by  the  President  is  the  idea  that 
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tbe  pRKDt  proviskns  of  the  Oonstite- 
tioa  are  inadequate  in  this  regard.  If 
tbey  are  inadequate,  the  paramount 
question  is  what  new  remedy  shall  be  in- 
v(riced  by  which  to  determine  the  inabil- 
tty  of  a  President. 

This  then  is  our  challenge.  We  must 
determine  the  critical  question  of  who,  or 
better  yet.  what  body.  shaU  determine 
when  a  President  is  incapacitated,  and 
when  he  has  recovered  suflicientJIy  to 
perfonn  the  dudes  of  his  offioe. 

tKTWMAI.    ICrrBOIM     HAVK     BKE3r     nOTOSSD 

The  President  has  suggested  that  the 
CabineC  be  the  agency  to  determine  the 
ability  of  the  President  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  his  office. 

Senator  Fulbeicht  has  submitted  an- 
other sarosKxad  under  which  the  Supreme 
Court  would  make  such  a  determination 
after  submission  of  the  issue  to  the  Con- 
cress. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauteb]  lias  au- 
thored two  proi>osals.  one  of  which 
would  require  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  determine  the  issue.  The 
other  proposal  of  the  chairman  would 
leave  determination  of  that  question  to 
await  the  enactment  of  a  statute  follow- 
ing authorization  for  such  procedure. 

While  I  do  not  desire  in  any  manner 
to  deprecate  the  efforts  of  any  other  per- 
son who  has  seriously  considered  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  each  of 
them  represent  certain  difficulties  which 
I  shall  specify  in  a  moment.  I  believe 
that  the  proper  approach  to  this  problem 
would  be  to  vest  the  determination  of 
this  issue  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral officer  elected  by  all  the  people  of 
an  the  States.  The  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Congressional  districts. 

CORCKZSS  CAK  BCST  UEFBESKNT  THZ  WILI.   OF 
TBB  VBOPLX   or  THB    MAI 


We  are,  of  course,  dealing  with  the 
highest  elective  office  which  is  in  the 
power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  bestow  on  any  man.  To  interpose  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Office  of  President  would 
seem  to  me  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  as  we  know  It.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  inability  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  must  be  publicly 
accepted  and  the  vehicle  calculated  to 
gain  public  acceptance  most  readily,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  vehicle  to  be  adopted. 
There  is  no  group,  nor  could  there  be 
any  individual,  who  represents  a  better 
cross  section  of  public  opinion  than  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Their 
decision  would  be  less  apt  to  be  moti- 
vated by  temporary  gain  than  any  other 
agency  for  any  such  temptation  would 
be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
would  soon  have  to  stand  accoimtable 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
free  and  open  elections.  There  is  no 
such  check  existent  so  far  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  Cabi- 
net are  concerned,  and  while  I  would 
not  Impute  bad  faith  to  anyone  who 
might  occupy  those  offices.  I  am  deeply 
conscicQs  of  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 


with  the  Constitutian  and  that  4e  must. 
therefore,  examine  all  contingencies.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  menlbers  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  ma^jben  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  could  ibe  re- 
moved by  impeachment  in  the  evnt  that 
tbey  woe  unfaithful  in  the  tasK  which 
tb^  would  be  called  upon  to  p^lorm. 
should  the  President  be  incapapitated. 
Impeachment  is  a  difficult  projiosition. 
not  hghtly  to  be  considered,  and  often 
fettered  with  political  implications  of 
the  greatest  magnittide.  The)  check 
which  impeachment  affords,  therefore,  is 
hardly  as  formidable  as  the  check  repre- 
sented by  the  t>allot  box.  i 

With  this  in  mii^  I  would  like  to  i«- 
▼iew  some  of  the  provisions  whicll  I  have 
written  into  the  amendment  whldi  I  now 
offer.  T 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fhe  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  may  be  prated  at 
length  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  pri  ated  in 
the  Recoec,  as  follows: 

Sesoived  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tuo-thirds  of  each 
Bouse  eoncvrring  therein).  That  tlM  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  State  t,  which 
•ball  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pui  poses  as 
part  or  the  Constitution  when  ratifle  1  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-lour  tbs  ol  th*  several 
States: 

"AxncuE  — 

"SBCTUMf  1.  Whenever  the  Presid(  nt  pro- 
clainu  that  he  is  unable  to  dlschixge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  offlce,  or  n  henerer 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represc  statires 
pass  a  reeolutton  declaring  that  the  fttsident 
Is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  ai^  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Vice  President,  or  if  there  be 
no  Vice  President,  the  oeOcer  next  la  line  of 
succession  to  the  oOce  of  Presidentlas  pro- 
vided by  law.  shall  be  Acting  Presidiit. 

"Sec.  2.  An  Acting  President  shall iexerclse 
the  powers  and  duties  ol  the  offlce  *f  Presi- 
dent under  this  article  until  (I)  thl  end  of 
the  tiien  current  Presidential  term,  fc)  such 
Acting  President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the 
inability  of  the  President  no  longe^  exists, 
(3)  the  InabiUty  of  the  President  fe  det^- 
mlned.  In  accordance  with  section  i^of  this 
article,  no  longer  to  exist,  whichever  first 
occurs.  I 

"Sec.  3.  Whenever,  during  any  pWlod  in 
which  an  Acting  President  is  discharging 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  <)f  Presi- 
dent under  this  arUcle,  the  Senate  knd  the 
House  of  Representatives  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  Inability  of  the  Ftesident 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  his 
office  no  longer  exists,  the  Acting  n-esident 
shall  cease  to  exercise  the  powers  anil  duties 
of  the  office  of  President  and  the  President 
shall  exercise  such  powers  and  duti^. 

"Szc.  4.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  where  either  or  both  HCuses  of 
Congress  are  not  in  session,  declariag  what 
officer  or  officers  shall  convene  suca  House 
or  Houses  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  perform  the  duties  conferred  up^  them 
by  this  article. 

"8wc.  5.  This  article  shaU  be  inoberatlTe 
unless  It  shall  have  t>een  ratifleq  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by^he  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  [several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  dat|e  of  Its 
submission." 

Mr.  DII^SEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OTblAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  certainly  wolild  not 
be  offensive  to  my  friend  from  W:  oming. 


I  share  his  ooocem  about  tabper  Preal. 
dent  lyier's  confusion.  But  ^am  won- 
dering what  has  happened  to  the  3. 
minute  role.  Has  it  become  a  casualty 
this  afternoon?  We  are  in  the  morning 
hour,  I  admonish  my  colleague. 

Mr.  OltfAHONKY.  Mr.  ^lesident.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  close  lenough  to 
beu  what  my  friend  from  T^iry^M  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  in,  the  mcRn- 
ing  hour,  and  I  wondered  whether  the 
3-minute  rule  had  bec<nne  n  casualty. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  3-minute 
rule  has  frequently  been  a  (^ualty  in 
the  progress  of  tbese  matters;  Senators 
have  been  very  indulgent,  tike  Senator 
from  Illinois  particularly.  He  Is  always 
kind  and  indulgent  toward  ^e.  I  ex- 
press my  pubUc  appreciation  to  him  now, 
as  I  have  done  on  many  occasions  before! 
I  now  come  to  the  analysis  0f  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  then  I  shall  be 
finished. 

<mvT  FusxBDrruL  mBAaxurr  B  dbslt  wm 

My  Joint  resolution,  I  shot^d  explain, 
deals  only  with  the  question  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  President.  It  docs  not  at- 
tempt to  repeal  article  II,  section  1, 
clause  6.  insofar  as  that  article  relates 
to  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  of 
the  President.  My  resolutioto  provides 
that  the  President  may  himself  proclaim 
that  he  is  unaUe  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  offlce  and  (that  when 
he  does  so,  the  Vice  Presideni  shall  suc- 
ceed him  as  Acting  President  It  aic^ 
provides  that  in  the  event  tht  President 
does  not,  or  cannot,  make  such  a  procla- 
mation, the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that  be  is  unable  t^  discharge 
the  duUes  and  powers  of  his  j  offlce,  and 
the  Vice  President  may  thereupon  as- 
sume those  duties.  I  have  required  In 
my  resolution  that  the  Present  pro- 
claim, rather  than  announce,  his  disabil- 
ity, for  a  proclamation  is  a  more  formal 
act  which  is  widely  publicized  and  dis- 
seminated and  which  would  $erve  to  fix 
the  date,  the  time,  and  the  plucc  of  such 
action  so  as  to  avoid,  as  near  ^  possible, 
litigation  which  may  result.   I 

coMouEss  coTTU)  ivTKaMm  fsismaiiT'a 

ABIUTT    TO   mXSUMX   DDT^ 

Under  the  terms  of  my  joint  resolution 
the  Acting  President  is  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  and  duties  lof  the  Of- 
flce of  the  President  until  fhe  end  of 
the  current  Presidential  teifm,  if  the 
President  does  not  recover  su^aciently  to 
assume  those  duties  himseljr.  If  the 
President  does  recover,  the  Aqting  Presi- 
dent may  so  declare  and  the  vice  Presi- 
dent will  then  cease  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  Presidency.  In  the  event 
tliat  neither  of  these  two  contingencies 
occur,  my  resolution  would  ^rmit  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Rjepresenta- 
tives  to  determine  whether  the  President 
had  sufficiently  recovered  to  again  re- 
sume his  duties.  Since  I  realixe  that  the 
Congress  is  not  always  in  session,  and  its 
function  under  my  resolution  is  of  ex- 
treme importance,  I  have  take  n  the  pre- 
caution to  provide  authority  f  c  r  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  statute  declaring  what  of- 
ficer or  officers  may  convene  either  or 


both  Houses  of  Congress  to  determine 
the  Issue  of  inability.  These  basically 
are  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 

CONGSSSSIOITAL    KISOLUTIOIf    KBOABOINO    PSKSI- 
DENTIAL    PiaABILmr    WOt7U>    BB    COIfCTnUKMT 

SESOLtmON 

I  should  touch  on  one  other  matter 
in  discussing  my  proposal.  When  the 
proposal  states  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  pass  a 
resolution  declaring  inabilits ,  or  declar- 
ing that  the  inability  has  been  removed, 
I  am  referring  to  the  type  of  resolution 
which  is  popularly  known  as  a  concur- 
rent resolution.  This  is  a  resolution 
which,  as  all  Members  know,  does  not  re- 
quire the  signature  of  the  President.  A 
concurrent  resolution,  as  such,  i&  not 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  It  has 
been  used  for  so  long,  however,  without 
serious  question  that  I  believe  it  forms  a 
proper  vehicle  to  be  utilized  in  this 
instance. 

GENERAL  PULASKI  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Biir.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  two  Senators 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wu^liams  and  Mr. 
Freak!  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim October  11,  1958,  as  General 
Pulaski  Memorial  Day  for  the  observance 
and  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski. 

This  year  marks  the  178th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  General  Pulaski,  a  great 
Polish  patriot  who  gave  his  life  on  be- 
half of  those  ideals  and  Uberties  which 
we  as  a  nation  cherish.  He  gave  his  life 
for  our  country  during  our  fight  for  free- 
dom. The  memory  of  General  Pulaski  is 
significant  to  us  not  only  for  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  as  Americans  owe  to 
him  and  to  his  people,  but  also  because 
General  Pulaski's  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  stands  as  a  ssrmbol  of  the  coop- 
eration of  free  men  of  the  world  wher- 
ever they  may  be  to  Join  together  in 
common  cause.  Regardless  of  nation- 
ality, the  principles  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty upon  which  our  country  was  founded 
have  always  bound  men  together. 

Let  us  take  time  this  year  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  great  Polish  patriot.  Brig.  Gen. 
Casimir  Pulaski,  who  lived  for,  fought 
for.  and  died  for  the  cause  of  American 
Uberty. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  142) 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  proclaim  October 
11, 1958,  General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 
for  the  observance  and  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Brigadier  General 
Pulaski,  introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Wn.i.TAnts,  and  Mr. 
Frear),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DISASTER  LOANS- 
ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  reported  from  the  Banking  and 


Currency  Committee,  Senate  bill  2920.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  small-business  disaster 
loans  in  areas  affected  by  excessive  rain- 
fall. The  bill  was  originally  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
I.AKD],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KxFAuvER],  and  myself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
ms]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Thyx],  who  had  similar  bills  before 
the  committee,  be  added  as  cosponsors 
when  the  bill,  as  reported,  is  next  re- 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stekkis]  came  before 
our  committee  and  testified,  and  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  developing 
this  bill:  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Thye]  has  also  taken  a  great 
interest  and  has  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee a  very  fine  statement. 


PROVISION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS TO  CERTAIN  CHIL- 
DREN—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  following 
Senators  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
Join  with  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2737, 
a  bill  to  provide  scientific  scholarships 
and  fellowships  for  children  of  veterans 
and  other  individuals  from  interest  re- 
sulting from  the  investment  of  certain 
funds  obtained  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  and 
to  provide  for  the  rei>ayment  from  such 
funds  of  certain  American  war  claims 
against  Germany  and  Japan : 

Senators  Douglas.  Thurmohd,  Skith 
of  Maine,  Syhington,  and  Scott. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
names  be  included  on  the  next  printing 
of  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  CERTAIN  AREAS 
ADJACENT  TO  NATIONAL  SYSTEM 
OF  DEFENSE  HIGHWAYS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 16,  1958.  the  nsmies  of  Mr.  Purtell 
and  Mr.  Clark  were  added  as  additional 
cosF>onsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3041)  to  pro- 
vide for  assisting  the  States  in  the  im- 
provement and  control  of  certain  areas 
adjacent  to  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  and  for 
other  pin-poses,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bush 
on  January  16,  1958. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
POSTAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  committee 


amendmmt  to  S.  27,  the  pending  postal 
pay  bill.  Calendar  No.  716.  Also,  I  sub- 
mit a  committee  amendment  to  S.  734. 
The  pending  Classification  Act  pay  bill. 
Calendar  No.  740. 

I  ask  that  these  ammdments  be 
printed  so  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  may  have  full  oppcMi^imlty  to 
study  them  carefully.  If  that  is  done 
I  am  confident  they  will  be  quickly  ap- 
proved as  presented,  without  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee  amendments  will 
be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  three  tables.  The 
first  table  relates  to  the  pay  of  our  postal 
employees  and  the  second  table  relates 
to  the  pay  of  employees  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act.  Each  table  shows  (a) 
the  current  rate  of  pay  in  each  grade 
or  level  and  step  of  the  schedules,  (b) 
the  rate  that  would  be  established  by  the 
administration  bill,  and  (c)  the  rate  that 
will  be  established  by  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment.  Also  shown 
in  each  instance  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  administration  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  third  table  shows  the  number  of 
employees  currently  in  each  step  of  each 
level  of  the  postal  field  schedule.  In  view 
of  some  recent  articles  appearing  in  cer- 
tain local  newspapers,  I  ask  that  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  pay  particulaily 
close  attention  to  the  number  of  postal 
employees  in  level  4  and  particularly  the 
number  of  employees  in  step  7,  and  the 
three  longevity  levels  of  level  4.  Thess 
figures  speak  for  themselves  and  show 
that  the  postal  employee  who  enters  level 
4  as  clerk  or  carrier  ends  his  Federal 
career  25  or  30  years  later  in  level  4.  This 
employee  only  gets  an  increase  in  pay 
when  Congress  votes  it  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ments I  have  just  submitted  do  not  alter, 
materially,  the  pay  bills  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  These  bills  which 
were  reported  last  spring  provided  that 
they  become  effective  at  a  then  current 
date.  The  committee  amendments,  in 
recognition  of  that  fact,  would  make  tiie 
increases  retroactively  effective  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1957. 

Additionally,  the  amendments  include 
a  number  of  provisions  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  administration. 

Otherwise,  the  bills,  as  amended,  are 
essentially  the  same. 

The  provisions  of  the  bills  will  be  ex- 
plained and  discussed  fully  at  the  proper 
time.  However,  I  cannot  conclude  these 
brief  remarks  without  paying  proper 
tribute  to  the  fine  work  done  last  year, 
and  again  this  year,  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Nextberger].  Serving  with  him  on  the 
subcommittee  were  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Y.ut- 
BOROUGHl,  the  disting\iished  jtmior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PaoxMnml. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
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North  Dakota  [Mr.  LaitgkrI.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Kentuclcy 
[Mr.  MobtomJ. 

The  subcommittee  held  long  and  ex- 
haustive public  hearings  last  spring,  fol- 
lowing which  they  reported  an  equitable, 
well-designed  bill  to  the  full  committee. 
The  full  committee  acted  promptly  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 


January  23 


Again  this  year  the  subcoiunittee 
acted  with  dispatch  in  the  development 
of  appropriate  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bills.  I 

I  am  most  happy  to  report  tfiat  the 
amendments  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee  and  approvefl  unan- 
imously by  the  full  committee. 


Table  1. — Poalal  pay  tchle — Comparison  between  (a)  present  rates,  (t>)  ro  es  in  administration  bill,  and  (c)  rates  in  i  .  S7 


Lerel 


Present  rate — . 

Administration  plan. 

8.27 

DiHereoce ' 

Present  rate 

Administration  pteo.. 

8.  27 

Difference ' 

Preeent  rate 

Administration  iriaa.. 

8.27 

Dtll«*nce ' 

Present  rate 

Administration  pilan.. 

8.27 

DMsranoe  > 

Prawnt  rate 

Admlnistrotion  plan. 

8.37 

Dlllerenoe ' .»... 

Present  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

8.37 

nifferenoe ' 

Present  rate 

Admlnlstralton  plan. 

B.  27.. 

Plflerence ' 

Present  rate .., 

Administration  plan. 

8.27 

Difference  > . 

Present  rate... 

AdministraUon  plan. 

8.27. 

Difference ' 

Present  rate 

AdministraUon  plan. 

8.27 

Dlflerenoe ' 


Step 


$2,880 
3, 053 
3,335 
+282 
3,090 
3.276 
3,560 
+284 
3,330 
3,530 
3,820 
+290 
3,660 
3,870 
4,175 
+206 
3,880 
4,113 
4,410 
+297 
4,190 
4.442 
4,665 
+223 
4,530 
4.802 
4,950 
+148 
4,800 
S,  184 
6.255 

+71 
5,280 
5,597 
6,675 

+78 

5,  mo 

6,148 

6,235 

+87 


$2,080 
3.  1=9 
3.445 
+286 
3,  19t 
3.387 
3,675 
+288 
3.445 
3,652 
3,945 
+203 
3,785 
4,012 
4.310 
+208 
4,006 
4,246 
iS45 
+200 
4,330 
4.500 
4.815 
+2Z5 
4,685 
4,066 
5,11.1 
+140 
6,060 
5,30-1 
5,440 

+76 
6.405 
6,793 
^875 

+83 
6,000 
6^360 
6^450 

+90 


$3,080 
3,265 
3,555 
+200 
3,300 
3,408 
3,790 
+292 
3.f60 
3,774 
4.070 
+296 
3,010 
4,145 
4,445 
+300 
4.130 
4.379 
4,680 
+301 
4,470 
4.738 
4,0('>5 
+227 
iS40 
M30 
^280 
+150 
5,230 
5.544 
6,62.5 

+81 
5,650 
5,0>W 
^075 

+86 
6,200 
6^572 
6,665 

+93 


$3,180 
3,371 
3.«ft5 
+294 
3,405 
3,609 
3,905 
+206 
3.67; 
3,806 
4, 10.5 
+299 
4.085 
4,278 
4,580 
+.302 
4,2.W 
4.512 
4,815 
+303 
4.610 
4.886 
5,115 
+229 
4,095 
6,294 
6,445 
+151 
5,400 
5,724 
5.810 

+86 
5,835 
6,1H8 
6,275 

+90 
6.400 
6.784 
6,880| 

+ 


$3,280 
3,477 
3,775 
+208 
3,510 
3,720 
4.020 
+300 
3.790 
4,018 
4,320 
+302 
4,160 
4.411 
4,715 
+304 
4,380 
4,646 
4.960 
+305 
4.750 
6^034 
^265 
+231 
M60 
^458 
6^610 
+152 
6,570 
6,904 
6.005 

+91 
6,020 
6^381 
6^475 

+94 
6,600 
6.096 
7,095 

+90| 


$3, 380  $3.  480 


3.583 
8,885 
+302 
3,615 
3,831 
4.135 
+304 
3,905 
4,140 
4,445 
+306 
4,2H5 
4.544 
4.850 
+306 
4,505 


6,085 
+307 
4.800 
6.182 

5,415 
+2:J3 

s^auo 

5,622 
5,775 
+153 
5,740 
6,084 

»,im 

+  90 
6,305 
6,  .577 
6,675 

+98 
6,800 
7,208 
7,310 


3,689 
3,995 
+306 
3,720 
3,942 
4.2£0 
+308 
4,020 
4,262 
4.570 
+308 
4,410 
4.677 
4.985 
+308 
4,630 


4,778    4.911 


6,230 
+309 
5,0.10 
\330 
5,565 
+235 
6,460 
6,786 
&040 
+154 
5,910 
6.264 
6^366 
+  101 
6,990 
6^773 
6,875 
+102 
7,000 
7,420 
7,  525 


Level 


11 


13 


13 


14 


15 


10 


17 


18 


19 


20 


I  have  never  seen  a  finer  s|>irit  of  co- 
operation or  more  ccunplete  I  agreement 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  c«pnmittee  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  these  measures. 

There  being  no  objection.' the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


+1021  +105 


Presetft  rate 

AUiiiiAistration  plan„ 

ti.27_. 

DUIe»tnoe  • 

Presc lie  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

8.27-4.-. 

Dillerfnce  < 

Prcjoat  rate 

Adinlalstratlon  plan.. 

8.27.1^ 

Differ  ncc " 

Preset  t  rate  

Admii  ilstratlon  plan.. 

8.27 

Differ  nee  • 

Proso4f  rnte 

Adnii^istratioQ  plan.. 

8.27.1 

Differ  nee « 

Prcsol  trate 

Admt  listratioo  plan.. 

8.27., 

Differ  "nee  » 

Preset  t  rate 

Admt  ilstratlon  plan.. 

8.27 

Diflor  inoe '.. 

Prcsc'l  t  rate 

Admti  ilstratlon  plan.. 

6.27 !_.. 

Diffon  nee  ' 

Prcsri;  t  rate. 

Ad  rail  iistratioD  plan.. 

S.  27 

Dlffen  nee  ' 

Preset  Irate..-. 

Adml]  istratlMi  plan.. 

.'^.  27.. 

Dlffen  Dce  " 


Step 


$6,380 

6.7C3 

6.860 

+97 

7,020 

7,442 

7,  .MA 

+  103 

7,730 

8.193 

8.310 

+117 

9.  MO 

9.010 

9,140 

+  130 

9,350 

0,911 

10,050 

+  139 

10.300 

10.018 

11,075 

+157 

11.400 

12^084 

12.2S6 

+  171 

12.800 

13.  F« 

13.760 

+  192 

14,000 

14.840 

15,000 

+  160 

16,000 

16.060 

16,000 

-on 


$7.2II> 
7,6S5 
7,90) 
+105 
7.08) 
8,4M 
8,  Mi 
+  12? 
8.771 

o,2tr 

9.431 
+  1.U 
9,6M 
10,  Ifli* 
10,34) 
+  142 

10,  5.*H 

11,  IM\ 
11. 35  J 

+'r 

I1.50> 
12.1U> 

12,27  5 
+«5 

12,  fil} 
13, 3.-1 " 
13.48  5 


14.00  3 
14.80 
14.06) 
+  12) 
1.5,  20 ) 
16,  IH 

-21! 


>  The  amount  by  vblcb  the  rates  In  S.  27  differ  from  those  in  the  administration  bill. 
Table  2. — Classified  salary  table — Comparison  between  (a)  present  rales,  (6)  rites  in  administration  bill,  and  (e)  rates  ir^ 


Grade 


I 
I 


OS-l 
08-3 
OS-3 
GS-4 
GS-6 
06-« 
GS-7 

as-8 
as-o 


Presient  rate 

Administration  piaa.. 

S.  734 

Diffprenee  ' 

Prpsent  rate 

Administration  plan.- 

8.  734.- 

Difference  • 

Prost'nt  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

S.  734 

Difference  ' 

Present  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

8.734  

Difference  ' .... 

Present  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

8.  734 

Difference  ' 

Present  rate 

Administration  plan.. 

R.7J1 

Difference  • 

Present  rate . 

Administration  plan.. 

S.734 

Difference  •._.....„. 

Present  rate 

Administration  plan. 

8.734 

Difference  ' 

Present  rate 

Administratkm  plan. 
8.734 , 

Difloenoe  '.^ 


step 


$2,690 
1855 
2,800 

+35 
1960 
3,  140 
3,  180 

+40 
3,175 
3.370 
3,415 

+45 
3,415 
3,625 
3,670 

+45 
3,670 
3.89^ 
3,945 

+50 
4,080 
4,325 
4,385 

+60 
4.625 
4.800 
4.885 

+65 
4,970 
6,270 
5,345 

+75 
5,440 
6,770 
6,850 

+80 


$2,775 
1945 
1980 

+35 
3,045 
3,230 
3,270 

+40 
3.2fi0 
3,460 
3^505 

+45 
3,  .WO 
3.715 
3,760 

+45 
3,806 
4,040 
4.090 

+50 
4,215 
4.470 
i530 

+60 
4,660 
4,045 
6.010 

+«6 
5,105 
5,415 
6.400 

+75 
8.575 
6.015 
6,995 

+80 


$1860 
3.035 
3,070 

+.15 
3,130 
3,320 
3.360 

+40 
3,345 
3,550 
3,505 

+45 
3.585 
3,805 
3,850 

+45 
3,940 
4,185 
4.235 

+50 
4,350 
4,615 
4.675 

+60 
4.705 
5,090 
6,165 

+66 

5,240 
6.560 
6.636 

+75 
8,710 
6.060 
6,140 

+80 


$1945 
3.  125 
3,  KiO 

+35 
3,215 
3,410 
3.450 

+40 
3,430 
3.640 
3,685 

+45 
3,670 
3,895 
3,940 

+45 
4.075 
4,330 
4,380 

+50 
4,485 
4,760 
4,820 

+60 
4,030 
5,235 
5,31X) 

+65 

6,375 
5,705 
5,780 

+75 
6,845 
6.205 
6,285 

+80 


$3,030 
3,215 
3,150 

+35 
3.300 
3,500 
3,540 

+40 
3,515 
3.730 
3,776 

+45 
3,755 
3,985 
4.030 

+46 
4.210 
4.475 
4,625 

+50 
4,620 
i906 
4.965 

+60 
5.065 
6,380 
6,445 

+65 

6,510 
6,850 
6,025 

+75 
6,980 
6,3.50 
6,430 

+80 


$3,115 
3,305 
3,340 

+35 
3,385 
3,500 
3,630 

+40 
3,600 
3,820 
3,865 

+45 
3,840 
4,075 
4,120 

+45 
4.345 
4,620 
4.670 

+50 
4,755 
6,050 
6^110 

+60 
6,200 
6.525 
5,590 

+65 

5,645 
6,995 
6,070 

+75 
6.115 
6,495 
6,575 

+80 


$3,200 
3.396 
3,430 

+35 
3,470 
3,680 
3.720 

+40 
3.665 
3,910 
3.966 

+45 
3.925 
4,165 
4,210 

+46 
4,480 
4,765 
4,815 

+50 
4.890 
5,195 
5,255 

+60 
5,336 
5,670 
5,735 

+65 

5,780 
6,140 
6.315 

+75 
6,250 
6.640 
6,720 

+80 


Grade 


QS-lO 
GS-ll 
G8-12 
G8-13 
GS-14 
GS-15 
G8-16 

as-17 

G8-18 


Presoi  t  rate 

.\dn)ii  istration  plan... 

S.  734      - _ 

Diffcn  noe  • 

Prisw  I  rate... 

Admli  istration  plan 

S.  734. 

Differ  nee  • 

Preser  t  rate 

Admli  istration  plan... 

8.  734.  - 

Diffcn  noe  ' 

Present  rate 

Admli  istration  plan... 

8.734 

Dlfferc  nee ' 

Prcson  I  rate 

Administration  plan 

8.7344. 

Dlffen  noe ' 

Preset  t  rate 

Admli  Istration  plan... 

8.734 

Diffcn  nee  ' 

Preset  t  rate 

Admh  istration  rdan 

S.  734 

DifTen  nee ' 

PrpspTft  rate 

Adnudistratioo  plan.. 

8.734T- !^.... 

niffen  noe  ' . 

PrespB  t  mte 

Adml]  Istration  plan.I 

8.734..- 

Diflen  nee « 


I  The  amount  by  wbicb  the  rates  in  S.  734  differ  from  those  in  the  administration  bill. 


Step 


$^9I5 

(270 

6,360 

+90 

0^300 

6,880 

6,870 

-10 

7,570 

8,150 

8,140 

-10 

8,000 

9, 675 

9.750 

+75 

10,320 

11,106 

11.250 

+145 

11.610 

13.000 

11600 

-400 

11900 

14,500 

14,000 

-500 

13, 975 

16.000 

15.500 
-500 
16.000 
18.000 
17.  .500 
-600 


$6,050 

6,415 

6,505 

+90 

(605 

7,110 

7,100 

-10 

7,785 

8,380 

&370 

-10 

9,205 

9.906 

10.000 

+95 

10.  !535 

11.336 

11.500 

+  165 

11.880 

13,42 

11900 

-.525 

13,115 

15,000 

14,300 

-700 

14,190 

16.500 

15,800 

-700 


18.600 

-i'666 


$6.  IR5 
6.6tJ0 
6.650 

+90 
6,820 
7,340 
7,330 

-10 

aooo 

8,610 

8,600 
-10 

9,420 
10,135 
10,250 

+  115 
10. 7.50 
11,566 
11.750 

+  1R5 
11150 
13.S50 
13,200 

-660 
13.330 
15,500 
14.600 

-900 
14.  405 
17.000 
16,100 

—000 


19.000 

-I'mo 


$6,320 
6,706 
6^705 

+90 
7,035 
7,  570 
7,500 

-10 

8,216 

8,840 

8.830 
-10 

0,635 
10,3fi5 
10,600 

+  135 
10. 965 
11.706 
11000 

+205 
1142(1 
14,275 
13.500 

-775 
13.545 
16,000 
14,900 
-1,100 
14, 620 
17,500 
16.400 
— 1.100 


19,600 
-1666 


$7.4» 

7,928 

8,a-w 

+  107 

8,220 
8,712 
8.S4' 
+  133 
0,(«0 
0,.573 
0,710 
+  137 


10,  495 


$7,700 
SvlGl 
8,270 
+100 
8,460 

8,  oca 

9,106 

+  138 
9.290 
9.849 
9,99(1 
+  141 


9,900  10,180 


10.792 


IO,»4U|IO,940 

10,  f 

ll,.50l  11.810 


11,560 

+49 


II.  800  11 100 


I16tti 
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Tablb  3. — 

DittributioH  of  pcsM  field  mrviee  employees,  June 

90,  1967 
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ENROIXED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  January  23.  1958,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  Joint  resolution  (8.  J. 
Res.  131  >  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  commem- 
orate with  appropriate  ceremonies  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Orecron  into  the  Union. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  TAFT- 
HARTLEY  ACT— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  316) 

The  PR^IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommending 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
The  Chair  is  informed  that  the  message 
has  been  read  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and,  without  objection,  the 
reading  of  the  message  in  the  Senate  will 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  message  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  message  Is  as  foHows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  are  submitted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  for  additional  legisla- 
tion to  provide  greater  protections  for 
the  rights  of  individual  workers,  the 
public,  and  management  and  unions,  in 
labor -management  relations. 
3 
No  labor-management  relations  legis- 
lative program  today  can  ignore  the  dis- 
closures of  corruption,  racketeering  and 
abuse  of  trust  and  power  in  the  labor- 
management  field.  Many  of  these  dis- 
closures have  been  made  in  Congressional 
hearings  and  in  investigations  by  grand 
juries  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  the  various  States  vigilant  at- 
tention by  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
public  Interest  in  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  against  criminal 
activity,  are  doing  much  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  which  have 
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occurred.  Union  ofBcials — most  of 
whom  are  <leoent.  h<x>est  Americans- 
are  ^iBo  doing  much  to  eliminate  the  few 
in  the  ranks  of  organised  labor  who  are 
corrupt.  However,  the  importance  to 
American  workers  and  to  the  public  of 
preventing  the  Impairment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  employees  and  the  fact 
that  voluntary  action  Is  inadequate  In 
this  respect  have  become  increasingly 
evident.  In  order  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  the  individual  worker  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  trade  unionism 
itself,  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  needed. 

The  American  public  is  In  need  of  re- 
assurance: 

1.  That  the  funds  which  are  set  aside 
for  the  lienefit  of  working  men  and 
women  in  health,  welfare,  and  pension 
plans  are  accounted  for. 

2.  That  the  moneys  which  are  con- 
tributed by  workers  to  union  treasuries 
are  being  used  solely  to  advance  their 
welfare. 

3.  That  organizations  In  which  working 
people  associate  together  voluntarily  to 
improve  their  status  through  collective 
action  will  be  administered  in  such 
fashion  to  reflect  their  will. 

4.  That  worlang  people  are  more  fully 
protected  from  dealings  between  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management 
which  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
full  exercise  of  their  r^hts  to  mgvaixe 
and  bargain  collectively. 

5.  That  the  public  is  protected  against 
unfair  labor  and  management  practices 
within  the  collective-bargaining  relation- 
ship which  give  rise  to  the  exercise  of 
coercive  power  by  one  as  against  the 
other  tending  to  impede  the  peaceful 
development  of  that  relationship,  or 
which  infringe  the  legitimate  rights  <rf 
innocent  third  parties. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recom- 
mended to  me  a  comprehensive  program 
of  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will,  I 
believe,  give  that  reassurance  to  the 
American  public.  His  recommendations 
constitute  the  program  of  this  admin- 
istration in  tiie  labor-management  field, 
and  the  administration  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  l^islation: 

1.  To  require  the  r^astratian  and  de- 
tailed annual  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  appropriate  disclo- 


sure, of  an  plans  wlii<^  provide  health, 
welfare,  or  pensloa  benefits  to  wotWng 
men  and  women,  whether  administered 
by  employen,  by  unions,  or  jointly  by 
both.  The  administration  made  specific 
legislative  reoommendattons  in  this  re- 
spect in  1956  and  1957. 

2.  To  require: 

(a)  That  alllabor  organizations,  hav- 
ing members  employed  In  Industries  af- 
fecting commerce  or  which  receive  ben^ 
efits  of  tax  exemption  under  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  including  regkmal 
and  local  conferences  and  councils, 
shaU: 

(1)  File  with  the  Department  of  La- 
bor detailed  annual  financial  reports, 
which  ahaU.  be  available  for  public  ex- 
amination. 

(2)  Maintain  proper  financial  books 
and  records  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  all 
of  their  members. 

(b)  Tliat  officers  of  such  labor  or- 
ganizations who  hft^Twiip  union  funds  be 
held  to  the  highest  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  funds  committed  to  their 
care  by  union  members;  and  that  the 
members  of  such  organisations  be  given 
an  unequivocal  right  to  sue  in  Federal 
or  State  courts  to  enforce  these  req;>an- 
sibillties.  This  would  aot  supersede  ex- 
isting State  statutes  of  judicial  reme- 
dies. 

3.  To  require  that  all  labor  organiza- 
tions: 

(a)  File  annually  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  detailed  information  as 
to  their  constitutions,  bylaws,  and  or- 
ganizational structure  and  procedures. 

(b)  Show  by  appropriate  reporting 
that  their  members  have  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  elect  and  have  elected  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  four  years, 
their  local  officers  directly  by  secret  bal- 
lot, and  their  national  officers  either 
directly  by  secret  ballot,  or  through  dele- 
gate bodies  elected  directly  by  the  mem- 
bership by  secret  ballot,  with  due  notice 
of  any  election  being  given  to  the  mem- 
bers. The  Department  of  Labor  would 
be  authorized  to  make  full  public  dis- 
closure of  these  reports. 

4.  To  require: 

<a)  That  all  employers  report  to  the 
Department  of  lAbor  all  financial  deal- 
ings with  labor  organizaticns  or  ttnar 
representatives  either  directly  or  throu^ 
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a  third  party,  but  exempting  those  em- 
ployer payments  specifically  authorised 
by  law  or  reporttd  uoder  other  require- 
ments Off  law;  to  require  that  an  labor 
organisations  and  repreaentatiyes  of 
labor  organizations  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  all  such  financial 
dealings  with  employers  either  directly 
or  through  a  third  party;  and  to  author- 
ize the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  full 
public  disclosure  of  these  reports. 

<b>  To  prohibit  by  the  application  of 
appropriate  civil  and  criminal  laws 
financial  dealings  between  employers 
and  labor  imions  which  operate  to  impair 
the  rights  of  working  people  to  organize. 
to  select  their  bargaining  representative 
or  effectively  to  bargain  collectively; 
q;>ecifically  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  prohibit  payments  made  to  em- 
ployee representatives  by  employer 
agents  o^  representatives,  as  well  as  those 
made  directly  by  employers,  except  as 
authorized  by  law;  to  cover  employer 
payments  to  an  employee  representative 
other  tiian  a  representative  of  his  em- 
ployees; to  prohibit  pajrments  over  and 
above  payments  for  regular  job  duties 
made  by  an  employer,  his  agent  or  rep- 
resentative to  an  employee  or  group  or 
committee  of  employees  to  influence 
other  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  self-organization  or  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bargaining  representative;  and 
to  make  it  clear  ttiat  employer  payments 
to  trust  funds  for  apprenticestiip  and 
to'aining  purposes  are  not  prohibited. 

5.  For  effective  administration  of  this 
program  of  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
general  union  funds,  conflicts  of  interest, 
union  organization  and  structure  and 
also  the  program  for  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  welfare  and  pension  plans,  the 
administration  reccnnmends  that  there 
be  created  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
a  Commissioner  of  Labor  Reports  who 
would  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  perf  ormar  ^£  of  duties  under  the  new 
legislation.  Tbe  Commissioner  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  administration  of  these  reporting  re- 
quirements, the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Reports  would  be  empowered  ttirough 
authority  derived  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to: 

(a)  Make  full  public  disclosure  of  all 
information  contained  in  the  reports; 

(b)  Seek  injimctions  against  viola- 
tions; 

(c)  Investigate  reports  of  violations  of 
the  reporting  requirements,  including 
the  accuracy  of  reports  filed,  and  charges 
that  union  election  or  procedural  prac- 
tices are  not  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
porting requirements;  and 

(d>  Issue  subpenas  for  the  production 
of  all  appropriate  books  and  records  and 
compel  testimony  by  witnesses. 

6.  In  order  to  ensure  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  program,  the  Admin- 
istration recommends  that  the  following 
criminal  and  administrative  sanctions  be 
enacted  into  law: 

(a)  Criminal. 

(1  >  The  embezzlement  of  general  union 
funds,  false  statements  or  entries,  or 
willful  destruction  of  books  should  be 
made  punishable  as  a  felony. 
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(2)  The  Criminal  Code  iHOvisims  re- 
lating to  filing  of  false  info^nation 
should  be  made  apedficaUy  aMiiiiaMe  to 
these  reports.  I 

(3)  The  faihire  of  an  employer  or  m 
union  to  file  required  reports  sh|>uld  be 
made  a  misdemeanor. 

(4)  A  new  bribery  section  should  be 
added  to  the  Criminal  Co(te  making  it  a 
felony  for  an  employer,  or  his  a^ent  or 
representative,  or  any  union  offlcial  or 
representative,  to  make  or  receive  any 
pajmients  to  influence  improp^ly  the 
actions  of  the  other  in  labor-manage- 
ment matters.  To  facilitate  prosecu- 
tions of  violations  of  this  section  there 
should  be  included  a  provisi<m  f  oij  immu- 
nity to  witnesses.  1 

(b)  Administrative.  I 

At  the  present  time  any  labor  organi- 
zation covered  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  denied  access]  to  its 
processes  if  it  fails  to  file  finanaal  and 
organizational  reports.  This  sh(»uld  be 
continued.  In  addition,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Administratire  Pro- 
cedures Act,  including  judicial  ;review, 
for  the  willful  failure  to  file  true  and 
proper  reports  the  administration  rec- 
ommends that: 

(1)  all  labor  organizations  a| 
ployers  be  denied  all  rights  or  pi 
available  to  them  tmder  Pederi 
management  relations  laws; 

(2)  All  labor  organizations  be 
revocation  of  any  outstanding 
tion  as  bargaining  representative  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States;       1 

(3)  All  labor  organizations  b4  liable 
to  the  forfeiture  for  an  appropriate  pe- 
riod of  tax  exemptions  available  %}  them 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Cod^. 

7.  Certain  provisions  of  the  ISptional 
Labor  Relations  Act  afford  oppcftimity 
for  labor  or  management  to  co^ce  the 
other,  often  with  detrimental  effect  on 
individual  employees,  innoceno  third 
parties  and  the  general  public.  The  ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  am- 
biguities and  inequities  that  ^Ist  in 
these  provisions  be  removed  by  ^mend- 
ing  them  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  the  secondary  boycdtt  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  make  it  clc&r  that 
they  prevent  direct  coercion  of  lin  em- 
ployer to  cease  doing  business  wjth  an- 
other; coercion  of  employers  by  Induce- 
ment or  encouragement  of  individual 
employees  to  refuse  to  perform  services; 
coercion  of  secondary  employers  Jwho  do 
not  come  wlttiin  the  act's  definition  of 
"employer";  and  coercion  of  employers 
to  enter  into  or  to  enforce  agr^ments 
to  cease  using  the  products  of|  or  to 
cease  doing  business  with,  another  per- 
son, i 

To  further  amend  the  seconda^  boy- 
cott provisions  to  make  it  clel^■  that 
they  do  not  prevent  activity  agfiinst  a 
secondary  employer  who  is  perl^rming 
"farmed  out"  work  in  betialf  of  a  struck 
wnployer;  or  activity  against  seoondary 
employers  engaged  in  work  on  a  con- 
struction project  with  the  primary  em- 
ployer. 

(b)  Amend  the  act  to  make  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  a  union,  ta^^ick- 
eting.  to  coerce  an  employer  to  recog- 
nize it  as  the  bargaining  representative 
of  his  employees  or  his  employees  to  ac- 


cept or  dgmgnate  it  as  their  xepresenta* 
tive  where:  j 

The  employer  has  recognised  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  another  labor  or- 
ganization: The  employees,  within  the 
last  preceding  12  months,  hate  rejected 
the  union  m  a  representative  election: 
or  it  is  otherwise  clear  thai  the  em- 
ployees do  not  desire  the  unldn  as  their 
bargaining  rectresentatlve. 

(c)  Amend  the  act  to  eliihinate  the 
statutory  prohibition  which  bars  eco- 
nomic strikers  who  are  not  Entitled  to 
reinstatement  from  voting  inj  represen- 
tation elections. 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  admin- 
istraticm  rec(Hnmends  that  seyeral  other 
changes  be  made  in  the  Labo  '-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947.  Some  of 
these  changes  have  been  proposed  be- 
fore, some  are  new,  but  all  ahe  intoided 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  act  where 
experience  has  shown  that  correction  is 
needed.    These  proposals  are  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  the  act  to  eliminate  the 
jurisdictional  gap  referred  tQ  in  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  by  Authorizing 
the  States  to  act  with  respett  to  mat- 
ters over  which  the  National  XAbor  Re- 
lations Board  declines  to  assert  juris- 
diction. [ 

2.  Amend  the  act  to  autnorize  the 
Board,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
to  certify  as  bargaining  representatives, 
without  a  prior  election,  unions  acting 
in  behalf  of  employees  primarily  engaged 
in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try. 

3.  In  view  of  the  mactm^t  of  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1054,  amend 
the  act  to  eliminate  the  provi 
ing  the  filing  of  non-Cor 
davits  by  oflBcers  of  unions 
use  the  act's  processes. 

4.  Amend  the  act  so  that! 
a  valid  collective  bargaining 
may  not  be  required  to  negotiate  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  agreement  imless  it 
provides  for  reopening  or  the  parties  mu- 
tually agree  to  its  being  reopened. 

5.  Amend  the  act  to  make  It  clear  that 
when  the  Office  of  the  Geneital  Counsel 
becomes  vacant  the  President  may  des- 
ignate some  other  officer  g^  employee 
to  serve  as  Acting  General  Cdunsel  dur- 
ing the  vacancy.  1 

These  legislative  recommendations  are 
designed  to  benefit  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  American  workers  an^  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  curb  abuses,  ajnd  to  pro- 
vide greater  harmony  and  Stability  in 
labor-management  relations.  They  take 
into  consideration  the  fiindamental 
principle  that  an  effective  right  to  organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively  i^  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  Nation's  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  i 

I  urge  that  the  Cwigress  ^ive  speedy 
consideration  to  th^e  proposals. 

DWIGHT  D.  EXSQfHOWnt. 

Thi  Whitx  House,  January  23, 1958. 


Ion  requir- 
^unist  affl- 
to 

parties  to 
agreement 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'a    LABOR 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  line  with  the  administration's 
labor  proposals,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
pilate  reference  three  bills  to  carry  out 
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the  recommendations  of  the  President. 
I  introduce  these  bills  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  Uie  Sexuite  Coaunit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

The  first  is  Labor  R<?ports  Act  of  1958. 
and  then  two  bills  dealing  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Laijor -Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  as  amended.  These 
three  proposals  are  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 

I  vnsh  to  express  my  approval  and 
support  of  the  President's  proposals  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  our  laws  relat- 
ing to  labor-management  relations.  The 
recommendations  constitute  a  practical 
approach  to  the  complex  problems  in 
this  field.  Considered  as  a  whole,  they 
make  up  a  comprehensive  program  for 
dealing  with  these  problems  in  a  man- 
ner which  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

This  program  reaffirms  the  position 
that  the  proper  role  of  Government  in 
the  labor  fieki  is  to  maintain  a  frame- 
work of  lavs  which  promotes  integrity 
and  responsibility  in  labor-management 
relations  and  encourages  free  collective 
bargaining  without  Government  domi- 
nation. 

The  specific  proposals  have  been 
tailored  to  fit  the  particular  practices  or 
abuses  toward  which  they  are  directed. 
They  provide  reasonable  and  practicable 
protections  for  regular  imion  fimds  as 
well  as  welfare  and  pension  plan  funds. 
The  reporting  of  practices  and  pro- 
cedures and  the  right  and  opportunity 
of  union  members  to  elect  officers  by 
secret  ballot  place  in  the  hands  of  union 
members  the  tools  whereby  they  may 
help  themselves  improve  the  standards 
of  democratic  procedures  in  their  own 
unions.  The  proposals  with  respect  to 
secondary  boycotts  and  picketing  would 
provide  needed  protection  against  union 
coercion.  Certam  inequities  regarding 
the  voting  rights  of  economic  strikers 
would  be  eliminated,  and  stability  of 
collective  bargaining  relationships  would 
be  assured. 

The  administration's  program  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  one,  which  provides  added 
protection  for  the  rights  of  employees, 
employers,  and  the  public,  and  win.  I 
believe,  be  welcomed  by  responsible  labor 
organizations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
tiieir  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
follows: 

8.S097.  A  bill  to  require  labcr  organisa- 
tion reports,  to  ensure  dladoaure  ot  oertatn 
labor  organization  Information,  to  define  cer- 
tain duUes  and  responsibUlUes  of  labor  or- 
ganiaations  and  employere,  and  to  proTlde 
further  safeguards  for  workers  against  Im- 
proper activlUas  In  the  conduct  of  lalior  or- 
ganization affairs; 

8.8O0g.  A  bill  to  amaKl  tbe  Labor  Man- 
agement ReiaUona  Act.  1M7.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pnrpoees;  and 

8.S099.  A  bm  to  amend  the  liabor  Man- 
agement Rdatlons  Act,  1947,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  KEFEEIRED 

As  In  executive  senion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nomtnations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  mianimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£c- 
oac.  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATEB: 
Address   deUvered    by  him   at   the   Ktaen- 
hower  dinner  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  June  20. 
1958. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
Speech  on  ctrll-rigfatB  legtslatlon.  1957,  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  Pacific  ■outhweet 
board,  Antt -Defamation  I^eagtie  of  B'nal 
BYlth,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  September  17, 
19S7. 

By  Mr  MONROKET: 
Address  deUyered  by  Senator  Kzrr  at  37tii 
annual  meeting  of  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute In  Chicago,  HI.,  on  November  11.  1957. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 
Address  entitled  "Inflation  and  Orowth." 
deUvered    by    Senator    BEivmrr    before    the 
Chicago   Kconnmlc    Club   on   Novembo-    14, 
1957. 

B«mark8     of    Senator    Bricker.     Senator 

Lausche.  Governor  O'Neill,  of  Ohio,  response 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
M.  Humphrey,  at  64th  Ann^ini  banquet  of 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Coluinbus, 
Ohio,  on  October  16.  1957. 
By  Mr.  WILET: 
Statement  prepared  Ijy  him  and  article 
published  in  the  Wlsoonsin  Agriculturalist 
and  Farmer  on  the  subject  of  tree  planting. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWIN  M.  STANLEY  TO 
BE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  MIDDLE  DISTRICT  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. February  6.  1958.  at  10:30  a.  nu  in 
room  424,  Senate  Office  Building,  upon 
the  nomination  of  Edwin  M.  Stanley,  ot 
north  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  dis- 
trict judge,  for  the  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  tbe  Senat<»-  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Eavml.  chairman,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusica],  and 
myself. 

NOTICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  8.  1S70.  RELATING 
TO  THE  RENDITION  OF  MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS  ON  COIN-OPER- 
ATED MACHINES 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 


Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  at 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire 
to  give  notice  that  the  hearings  previ> 
ously  scheduled  to  commenoe  Janaaiy 
15,  1958.  on  S.  1870.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1  <e)  of  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  regard  to  the  renditioti  of 
musical  compositions  on  coin-operated 
machines,  tiave  been  rescheduled  to  com- 
mence at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  424.  Senate 
Office  Building,  <m  Wednesday.  F^niary 
19.  and  to  oontmue  through  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  19SS.  At  the  indicated  time 
and  place  all  persons  interested  in  the 
proposed  legislation  may  make  such  rep- 
resentations as  may  be  pertinent.  The 
subcommittee  consists  of  the  Senator 
from  Smith  Carolina  [Mr.  Johkston]. 
the  Senator  from  WLsooDsin  (Mr. 
WiLryJ.  and  myself,  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  LAWRENCE  EDWARD 
WALSH  TO  BE  DEPUTY  ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL  AND  MALCOLM  R. 
WILKEY  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Eastland].  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
February  3,  1958,  beginning  at  2:30 
p.  m..  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, upon  the  nomination  of  Law- 
rence Edward  Walsh,  of  New  Yoik,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  Mal- 
cohn  R.  Wilkey,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  malce  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  W.  WIU30N  WHITE  TO 
BE     AN     ASSISTANT     ATTORMEY 

GENERAL 

Mr.  OlblAHONEY.  Mr.  Picaident.  ca 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  CcHnmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Eastland],  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
February  4,  1958,  beginning  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  in  room  424.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, before  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, upon  the  nomination  of  W. 
Wilson  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  l)e  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


MOnCE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  cnXAHONEY.  Mr.  Prestdent.  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  [Mr.  EASTLaml.  I 
desire  to  give  notioe  that  a  pvi)hc  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Mandaj. 
February  10,  196a,  beginning  at  2:M 
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p.  m..  In  room  424.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, before  the  Committee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary, upon  the  following  nominations 
to  be  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights:  John  A.  Hannah,  of  Bilch- 
igan;  John  8.  Battle,  of  Virginia;  Doyle 
Elam  Carlton,  of  Florida;  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  of  Indiana; 
Robert  O.  Storey,  of  Texas;  J.  Ernest 
Wilkins.  of  Illinois. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  SUNDRY 
NOBONATIONS  BT  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

James  W.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Greece,  vice  George 
V.  Allen. 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  lUinois.  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  vice  Lester  D.  Mallory. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Thailand,  vice  Max 
Waldo  Bishop. 

John  Wesley  Jones,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Libya,  vice  John  L.  Tappin. 

Lester  D.  Mallory,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Guatemala,  vice  Ed- 
ward J.  Sparks. 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela,  vice  Dempster 
Mcintosh. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  to 
be  Envoy  to  Rumania,  vice  Robert  H. 
Thayer. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  de- 
sire to  annoimce  that  the  Senate  received 
today  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sundry  nominations  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  the  expiration  of  6 
days,  in  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  will  give  consideration  to  these 
nominations. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY—ADDRESS BY  SECRETARY 
OP  STATE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  regret  that  from,  many  quarters, 
political  and  otherwise,  there  seems  to 
be  some  attempt  to  criticize  both  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign  policy.  In  my 
few  remarks  today  in  the  morning  hoiu-. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  my  complete  and 
unconditional  support  of  our  President's 
foreign  policy,  as  enunciated  by  him  and 
our  Secretary  of  State. 

On  ThiuTMiay,  January  16.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Dulles,  delivered  an 
outstanding  address  before  the  National 
Press  Clxib.  which  address  is  obviously 
complementary  to  the  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  the  President  of  January  9, 
and  to  the  President's  diplomatic  and  in- 


quired reply,  dated  January  12.  1958.  to 
Mr.  Bulganin's  attempted  needling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Dulles'  address  before  the 
Press  Club  be  printed  in  the  bo4y  of  the 
RxcoRD  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed!  in  the 
Rbcobs,  following  Mr.  Dulles'  temarks. 
the  pertinent  article  entitled  "Dulles 
Stars  at  Bat,"  written  by  Jam^  Reston 
and  published  in  the  New  York  "rimes  of 
January  17;  also  the  article 'entitled 
"Emiles  Seen  Opposed  Only  to  f'ruitless 
•SimMnlt'  Talk,"  written  by  Datid  Law- 
rence and  published  in  the  Niw  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  January  17.   ] 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Lawrenci  quoted 
a  very  significant  paragraph  ft-om  the 
Dulles  speech,  and  I  am  advised  that  the 
quotation  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  members  of  the  Press  Club  pres- 
ent.    The   paragraph  was  as  follows: 

There  is  a  difference  between  being  re- 
spected and  being  liked.  We  do  not  run  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Statis  with  a 
view  to  winning  a  popularity  contest,  and 
we  have  to  do  things  which  we  enow  are 
not  going  to  be  popular.  But  we  have  not 
done,  in  my  opinion,  anything  for  which  we 
are  not  respectedj  and  I  prefer  >eing  re- 
spected to  being  liked. 

These  are  certainly  the  woids  of  a 
coiu-ageous  statesman,  as  David  Law- 
rence emphasized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  bo  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows :  | 

Address  bt  John  Foster  Dttlles,  ^ecretart 

OF    State,    Before    the    Nation,  ll    Press 

Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  THurs  »at,  Jan- 

T7ART  16,  1958 

I  shall  speak  first  about  sputi  ik.  The 
laimchlng  of  an  earth  satellite  by  the 
Soviets  may  mark  a  decisive  turi  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  between  Commimlst  im- 
perialism and  the  free  world.  ' 

No  doubt  the  Communist  rulers  i  gained  a 
success.  They  have  an  opportunitj(  to  gloat, 
an  opportunity  that  they  have  not  ^eglected. 
But  sputnik,  mocking  the  Americt 
with  its  "beep-beep"  may  go  do\ 
tory  as  Mr.  Khrushchev's  boomers 

It  Jolted  the  American  i>eople 
duced  a  reaction  which  was  he« 
kind  of  reaction  that  has,  in  the  pi 
freedom  well.  A  wave  of  mortific 
ger  and  fresh  determination 
country.  Out  of  that  mood  is 
more  serious  appraisal  of  the  st^ 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  an  l^icreaslng 
wlUlngness  to  make  the  kind  of  eforts  and 
sacrifices  needed  to  win  that  struigle. 

It  Is,  of  course,  essential  that  omr  Nation 
should  react  in  the  right  ways.  £  we  act 
like  a  bull  in  the  arena  which  puts^down  Its 
head  and  blindly  charges  the  matador's  red 
cape,  that  could  be  our  undoing.  Our  re- 
sponse must  be  a  "heads  up"  not  a  "heads 
down"  response.  We  must  see  clearly  and 
think  straight.  We  must  apprafee  accu- 
rately the  strength  of  our  adversary  and  also 
his  weaknesses.  We  must  design  our  own 
strategy  to  parry  his  strength  and  ^  exploit 
his  wealuiesses.  i 

° 
Commimlst  imperialism  has  eletnents  of 

strength  that  make  It  fonnldable| 

The  rulers  have  an  iron  grip  lipon  the 
people — nearly  one  billion  of  tlfem— and 
subject  them  to  a  harsh  discipline  of  work 
and  sacrifice.  Thus  they  atsetract  tast  sums 
for  military  establishments  and  f0r  imple- 
menting political-economic  offenslres. 

The  directing  forces  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism have  from  the  beginning,  seen  the 
■tniggle  am  a  long  one,  lasting,  a«  Uenln  and 
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Stslln  tued  to  put  it  "for  ai^  entire  his- 
torical era."  Accordingly,  they  have  engaged 
in  long-range  planning  and  have  not  relied 
upon  quick  succesees,  as  has  been  the  un- 
doing of  so  many  mllitarlsttc  dictators. 
This  planning  now  shows  resuljts  in  a  large 
and  ever-growing  corpe  of  sdlentists  and 
technlciaiu  who,  as  a  special  prlivileged  class, 
serve  the  state  and  party  ai  home  and 
abroad.  I 

At  home  they  have  enabled  the  Soviets 
to  develop  a  military  establishment  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  weapons,  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear.  It  musi,  I  think,  be 
conceded  that  the  Soviets,  by  concentrating 
on  missilM  for  the  past  13  yeatt,  have  been 
more  imaginative  and  more  dating  than  we 
have  been  over  the  same  period 

The  steady  buildup  of  So 
pow^  now  makes  it  possible  f< 
bloc  to  conduct  economic 
control  of  newly  independent  ahd  newly  de- 
veloping coimtries.  It  loans  large  eunxB  as 
aid  and  makes  attractive  barter  deals  where- 
by it  absorbs  raw  materials  in  lexchange  for 
its  manufactured  products.         j 

Conununist  propaganda  is  highly  develop- 
ed and  particularly  effective.  Its  effective- 
ness is  at  least  superficially  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  those  who  direct  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  feel  no  cbllgation  to 
speak  the  truth  or  to  tell  In  ons  part  of  the 
world  the  same  story  that  shey  teU  In 
another. 

m 

The  assets  of  Communist  imperialism  are 
surely  formidable.  But  there  \a  no  reason 
whatever  for  us  to  be  discourage|d  or  to  think 
that  those  assets  enable  it  to 
world.  Communist  imperlalii 
weakness  as  weU  as  its  streni 
ample: 

1.  Even  the  most  potent  despo 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  mounting  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  mort  consximer's 
goods.  The  spectacular  shifts  which  have 
occurred  in  Soviet  leadership  oyer  the  last  S 
years  are  not  merely  struggles  flor  power  but 
struggles  between  the  adherent*  of  different 
policies.  We  need  not  exclude  the  possibU- 
Ity  of  there  coming  into  pow^  thoee  who 
wUl  prlmarUy  seek  the  welfare  bf  the  Soviet 
people  and  not  continue  to  ke^p  them  im- 
paled on  the  sickle  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism. I 

2.  Minds  that  are  fine  enoughj  to  deal  with 
modem  scientific  and  technical  problems 
cannot  be  kept  from  coming  to  independent 
conclusions  about  other  ci^atters.  The 
growth  within  the  Soviet  Unl6n  of  a  new 
intelUgentsia  is  boimd  to  affecfc  Soviet  pol- 
icies. I 

3.  The  leaders  of  the  newly  I  Independent 
countries  seek  Jealously  to  saljeguard  their 
independence.  They  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  within  the  Sino-8o- 
vlet  bloc  who  desperately  need  better  living 
conditions,  and  that  consequently  the  Com- 
munist rulers  would  not  deny  betterment  at 
home  and  confer  it  abroad  exoept  to  make 
major  political  gains.  Therefore  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  newly  independent  countries 
are  wary  and  look  for  safe  iJternatlves  to 
Communist  aid  and  trade.  j 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  position  is  that  it  does  not  seem  able 
to  disengage  Itself  from  the  partition  of 
Germany  and  the  suppression  pf  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
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I  now  speak  of  United  St4te8  policies. 
They  are  compounded  of  confidence  and  real- 
ization of  how  formidable  are  the  resource* 
of  thoee  who  seek  world  domination. 

United  States  peacefiU  polkciee,  coordi- 
nated with  the  policies  of  dependable  allies, 
have  both  a  deXenslve  and  a|i  afflrmative 
character.  j 

1.  We  wUl  maintain  a  stroitg,  balanced 
military  posture  Including  enough  ever-prea- 
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«nt  and  ever-alert  retaliatory  power  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression.  The  President's  state-of- 
the-Unlon  message  made  clear  that  need. 
There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Congress 
will   respond. 

a.  We  propose  to  counter  the  economic 
threat.  It  will  be  harder  to  get  the  re- 
sources to  do  that.  But  unless  we  wage 
successfully  the  political-economic  war  that 
is  now  being  fought.  Communist  imperialism 
can  win  without  ever  a  gun  being  fired.  It 
Is  vital  that  the  newly  Independent  and 
newly  developing  coiuitries  should  find  in 
freedom  the  way  to  lift  up  their  own  people. 
It  is  vital  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  be  a  dependable  market  where  other  free 
world  nations  can  seU  what  they  produ<:e 
and  buy  what  they  need.  Without  assur- 
ances in  these  two  respects,  Communist  im- 
perialism would  gain  control  of  many  lands 
with  their  human,  material  and  strategic 
values;  and  in  the  end  our  own  economy 
would  be  strangled  by  lack  of  the  exports 
and  imports  which  are  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic health. 

3.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  freedom  Is 
a  dynamic  force.  That  is  not  Just  a  task 
at  Oovernment,  but  even  more  of  our  free 
citizenry. 

Today  there  is  a  challenge  to  liberty  more 
formidable  than  any  in  recent  times.  Pow- 
erful men  are  fanatically  teaching  that 
human  diversity  and  human  dignity  are  false 
ideals,  and  that  human  needs  can  best  be 
satisfied  by  a  materialistic,  atheistic  society 
which  imposes  conformity  and  treats  human 
beings  as  cogs  in  a  great  economic  machine. 

In  the  face  of  that  challenge,  our  own 
society  is  closely  observed.  We  are  widely 
regarded  as  the  principal  exponents  of  free- 
dom and  as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Many 
are  trying  to  Judge  whether  this  freedom  of 
ours  is  really  a  product  they  want  to  im- 
port. It  is  up  to  us  to  make  our  freedom 
so  rich,  so  dynamic,  so  self-disciplined,  that 
its  values  will  be  beyond  dispute  and  its 
Influence  become  so  penetrating  as  to 
shorten  the  life  expectancy  of  Conununist 
imperialism. 

President  Elsenhower,  In  his  last  month's 
speech  at  NATO,  said  that  "there  is  a  noble 
strategy  of  victory — not  victory  over  any 
I}eoples  but  victory  for  all  peoples."  That 
strategy  can  be,  and  I  am  confident  will 
be.  Implemented  by  such  policies  as  I 
describe. 

T 

Given  the  intensive  nature  of  the  present 
struggle,  what  place  is  there  for  negotia- 
tion? First  of  all,  let  me  say  emphatically 
that  there  is  a  place  for  negotiation.  Nego- 
tiation is  one  of  the  major  tools  of  diplo- 
macy. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  this  tool.  This  Admin- 
istration has  not  done  that  in  the  past  and 
does  not  intend  to  do  it  for  the  future. 

We  must,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
assume  that  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
mimists,  if  it  is  to  bring  acceptable  results, 
will  be  a  long,  hard  task.  I  have  often  en- 
gaged in  that  work  and  have  spent  many 
days  personally  participating  in  high  level 
face-to-face  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
I  have  had  considerable  education  as  to  their 
methods. 

Whenever  negotiations  involve  matters  of 
real  substance,  the  Communists  go  at  them 
In  a  tough,  hard  way.  They  are  highly 
legalistic  and  seek  to  devise  loopholes 
through  which  they  can  subsequently  escape 
from  what  seem  to  be  their  obligations. 
They  practice  inexhaustible  patience,  with- 
holding what  they  may  be  prepared  to  give 
untU  the  last  moment  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  get  what  they  want  without  giving  as 
much  as  they  are  ready  to  give.  They 
astutely  take  Into  account  any  weaknesses 
of  their  opponents  such  aa  impatience  to  get 
the  negotiation  over  or  wUUngness  to  treat 
any  agreement  tm  a  success,  without  regard 
to  the  contenu  or  dependabmty.    Fiuther- 


more.  thS  scope  of  poasible  agreement  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Commiuilst 
record  of  performance  is  so  poor  that  never 
ought  the  United  States  rely  on  any  i>rom- 
ises  by  the  Communists  wl^ch  depend  merely 
upon  future  good  faith. 

The  negotiations  which  ended  the  Korean 
fighting  took  2  years  and  involved  675 
meetings.  Many  of  the  armistice  provisloiis 
were  quickly  violated  by  the  Communist 
side,  but  the  essential — the  abstention  from 
warfare — has  stuck,  because  It  was  in  the 
mutual  interest. 

The  negotiations  for  the  state  treaty 
which  gave  Atistria  her  liberty  took  approxi- 
mately 8  years  and  involved  some  400  meet- 
ings. This  treaty  has  been  lived  up  to  by 
the  Communist  side. 

The  negotiations  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  were  finally 
concluded  In  1956.  took  almost  3  years. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  cultural  contacts,  upon  which  we  are 
now  engaged  here  at  Washington,  began 
2<4  years  ago  at  the  Geneva  Siunmit  Con- 
ference. 

Our  negotiations  at  Geneva  with  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  been  going  on  for 
over  2  years.  We  got  an  agreement  for  the 
release  of  the  American  civilian  captives. 
But  that  agreement  remains  partially  dis- 
honored. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  negotiations  must 
be  so  prolonged.  With  good  will  there  is  no 
need  that  they  be  so  prolonged.  But  always 
in  the  past,  if  the  negotiations  involved  real 
matters  of  sutxtance,  the  Communists  have 
proceeded  very  carefully  and  with  a  design 
to  gain  every  possible  advantage. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be,  and  will 
be,  further  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. There  are  many  areas  where  there 
could  be  dependable  agreement  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  Also,  I  believe  that  the  So- 
viet rulers,  and  I  know  that  we.  do  not  want 
our  two  nations  to  drift  so  far  apart  that 
there  is  increased  danger  tliat  the  cold  war 
wiU  turn  into  a  hot  war. 

President  Elsenhower.  In  his  reply  of  last 
Monday  to  Chairman  Bulganln,  took  a  ma- 
jor step  looking  to  what  could  be  further 
negotiations  and  agreements  of  exceptional 
importance. 

He  proposed  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions by  reducing  the  xise  of  the  veto  power. 

He  proposed  proceeding  with  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Germany  as  agreed  at  Geneva  in 
1955. 

He  proposed  considering  how  to  give  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  their  promised, 
and  long  overdue,  opportunity  to  have  gov- 
eriunents  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  the  field  of  armament  he  advanced  the 
most  significant  proposal  that  could  be 
made  at  this  time  to  assure  human  sur- 
vival, namely,  that  outer  space  should  be 
used  only  for  peaceftil  purposes.  It  is  un- 
happily too  late  now  to  assure  fuUy  what 
the  United  States  proposed  in  1947 — that 
all  fissionable  material  should  be  used  only 
for  peaceful  purposes — although  we  still 
can,  and  should,  do  that  for  newly  pro- 
duced fissionable  material.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible now  to  assure  that  outer  space — all 
of  it — should  be  dedicated  to  peace  and  not 
to  war.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that  we 
have  been  much  Interested  in  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  in 
thu  field. 

And  finaUy  President  Blsenhower  pro- 
posed that,  since  ability  to  supervise  ful- 
fillment of  agreements  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
armament  proposals.  Joint  technical  study 
groups  should  l>e  established  at  once  to  ex- 
plore the  technical  problems  involved  in  su- 
pervision. He  said  that,  so  far  as  we  were 
oonoemed,  this  could  be  done  without  any 
prior  Soviet  acceptance  of  any  disarmament 
proposaL  It  could  also  be  done  without 
any  Soviet  oonunltment  to  the  possible  In- 
terdependence of  the  variotis  proposals. 


President  Eisenhower's  letter  to  Chair- 
man BvUganin  should  dissipate  once  and  for 
aU  any  impression  that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  negotiate,  or  is  afraid  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  rulers.  The  truth 
is  quite  the  contrary.  We  do  want  a  sum- 
mit meeting,  provided  the  proper  conditions 
obtain. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  a  summit  meet- 
ing which  merely  represents  another  episode 
in  the  cold  war,  and  which  would  be  held 
under  circiunstances  that  would  carry  great 
peril  to  the  free  world. 

There  are.  I  know,  many  who  feel  that 
the  cold  war  coiild  be  ended  and  the  need 
for  sacrificial  effort  removed  by  a  stroke 
of  a  pen  at  the  summit.  That  is  the  kind 
of  illusion  that  has  plagued  mankind  for  a 
long  time.  Actually,  peace  is  never  achieved 
in  that  way.  and  nothing  could  be  more 
folly  for  us  than  to  act  on  the  belief  that 
all  our  danger  could  be  ended  by  peaceful 
platitudes  proclaimed  from  the  summit  by 
heads  of  government. 

The  expansionist  goals  of  the  Communist 
Parties,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  subject 
peoples  for  military  and  economic  aggres- 
sive purposes,  will  not  be  altered  by  one  iota 
by  generalities  uttered  at  a  summit  confer- 
ence. But  with  the  free  peoples  it  is  dif- 
ferent. Their  goverrmients  cannot  make 
the  necessary  efforts  except  as  the  i>eople 
themselves  feel  the  need  to  work  and  sacri- 
fice for  the  security  of  their  nations  and 
of  their  ideals.  A  sununit  conference  which 
diverted  the  free  nations  from  doing  what 
is  necessary  for  their  security,  without  any 
comparable  change  in  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc, 
could  be  a  great.  Indeed  a  fatal,  disaster. 

Equally,  it  could  be  a  disaster  if  the  free 
world  leaders  at  such  a  conference  felt  that, 
to  avoid  the  danger  inherent  in  a  platitudi- 
nous declaration  of  peace,  they  had  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  break  off  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostility.  That  could  intensify  the 
cold  war  and  make  more  likely  that  It  would 
turn  into  a  hot  war. 

For  these  reasons.  It  is  essential,  aa  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  pointed  out,  and  as  Mr. 
Khrushchev  once  himself  agreed,  that  any 
summit  meeting  should  be  weU  prepared. 
There  should  be  assurance  that  significant 
topics  will  be  discussed,  and  that  there  is  a 
good  prospect  of  arriving  at  significant 
agreements  which  wUl  be  fulfilled. 

The  way  to  such  a  meeting  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
last  week's  message  to  chairman  Bulganln. 
It  Is  now  for  the  Soviet  nUers  to  make  clear 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  summit  confer- 
ence which  will  genuinely  promote  the  cause 
of  peace  and  Justice  in  the  world.     We  do. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  17, 
1958] 

Dnu.ES  Stass  at  Bat — An  Evaluation  or  His 
Skux  at  Getting  Oct  or  a  Hchx — Ssrs- 
CIAI.I.T  IN  Januart 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  January  16. — When  a  visitor 
to  the  National  Press  Club  can  empty  the  bar 
at  12:30  p.  m..  and  induce  more  than  500  re- 
porters to  pay  $1.75  for  a  press  club  luncheon, 
it  is  a  safe  assumption  (a)  that  he  is  oon- 
troversial,  or  (b)  a  celebrity,  or  (c)  both. 

Anyway.  John  Foster  Dulles  did  It  today. 
He  arrived  among  his  critics  In  good  spirits, 
hit  quite  a  few  ciirve-ball  questions  out  of 
the  park,  and  departed  at  2: 15  with  the  soors 
very  definitely  In  his  favor. 

Washington  may  not  agree  with  President 
Eisenhower  that  Mr.  Dulles  is  the  best  Sec- 
retary of  State  since  Thomas  Jefferson,  but 
nobody  doubts  his  durabUity.  Re  can  get 
Into  more  holes  than  a  gravedlgger,  but  he  Is 
a  master  at  climbing  out  oX  them,  especially 
In  January. 

Last  Jantiary  be  produced,  to  qvlek  soeees* 
■ion,  the  mlrnamed  Eisenhower  doctrine  for 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  "right  of  Innocent 
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]Mt9M«e"  for  Alps  In  the  Oalf  of  Aqaba.  In 
•nother  Jnmxuy.  when  he  wu  being  preesed 
bard  on  what  his  foreign  policy  was,  be  pro- 
duced the  "doctrine  of  maaalTe  retaltetkm.* 
Now  he  Is  moving  on  outer  space. 

A  GOT  AT  Ameuvatrt 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
became  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers 
in  America.  His  gift  of  argument  Is  tmpras> 
slve.  He  Is  the  hardest  working  man  in 
town,  he  takes  his  lickings  with  good  grace, 
and  he  seems  to  be  learning  how  to  cut  bis 
losses. 

At  least  this  was  the  Impression  he  made 
today.  V  He  has  been  talking  about  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Russians  feu:  weeks,  but  today 
he  convinced  a  lot  of  people  that  he  actu- 
ally was  willing  and  eager  to  come  down  to 
speeiflo  cases  and  get  the  negotiations 
started. 

Moreover,  what  he  implied  in  public  he 
has  lately  been  saying  more  explicitly  in 
private : 

Let's  get  down  to  cases  with  something 
specific,  liet's  take  the  problem  of  control- 
ling outerspace  objects,  separate  It  from  all 
the  other  controversial  disarmament  ques- 
tions, and  set  up  a  technical  International 
committee  to  explore  It  without  commit- 
ments or  relation  to  any  other  problem. 

Mr.  Dulles  Is  trou-'led  by  two  things: 

The  clamorous  criticism  against  him  all 
over  the  free  and  neutral  worlds;  and  the 
fear  that  the  pace  of  rocketry  development 
will  be  faster  than  the  pace  of  n^otiations 
for  control  of  outer  space  objects. 

BHUKS    UP-OKVICX    CHAKOB 

He  Is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
widely  believed  charge  that  he  is  merely 
giving  lip-service  to  negotiations,  that  he 
Is  stonewalling  for  time  in  order  to  close  the 
missile  gap,  and  meanwhile,  that  he  is  actu- 
ally opposed  to  negotiations. 

He  did  not  wholly  dispel  the  image  of  the 
reluctant  negotiator  today.  In  his  discus- 
sion ot  how  public  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
menace  might  collapse  In  the  face  of  new 
shining  promisee  from  a  summit  meeting,  he 
left  the  same  old  impression  that  his  confi- 
dence in  the  people's  Judgment  was  really 
not  very  deep. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  adopt  Lewis  Carroll's 
principle  that  "the  way  to  begin  Is  to  begin." 
He  has  a  good  memory  and  he  does  his 
homework.  He  properly  blames  Moscow  for 
the  lost  opportunity  of  the  Baruch  atomic 
energy  control  plan — and  he  does  not  want 
to  have  history  proclaim  that  the  Secretary 
of  8t«»te  of  the  United  States  was  responsible 
for  refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians 
when  rocketry  was  still  detectable  and  con- 
troUable. 

When  he  wrote  bla  last  book,  "War  or 
Peace."  Mr.  DiUlee  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Vyacheslav  Molotov,  former  Soviet  foreign 
minister,  as  one  of  the  most  astute  diplo- 
mats he  had  ever  known.  But  Molotov  was 
the  man  who  kept  saying  "No"  to  the  United 
States  proposals  that  atomic  energy  should 
be  controlled  before  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  Dulles  does  not  want  to  get  into  the 
same  position  on  the  queetlon  of  controlling 
rocketry.  He  has  a  sense  of  history  and  he 
knows,  perhaps  better  than  the  Freeldent, 
that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  world  are 
critical  of  him.  Ilierefore,  he  does  not  want 
to  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  negotiate  about 
the  control  of  outer  space  while  it  is  still 
controllable. 

So  he  is  persuaded  that  here  Is  a  limited 
field  where  both  sides  have  something  to 
gain  by  negotiating  an  agreement  on  the 
control  of  outer -space  objects  for  scientific 
pTirposes  alone.  He  is  slnoerely  trying  to  get 
negotiations  started  in  this  field — before 
rocketry.  Uke  •toaiie  weapons,  beoomes  un- 
controllable. 


wm  KmrDSHCKv 

Hie  general  feeling  here  Is  thfit  this  Is 
a  good  move.  Nlkita  8.  Ehrushchesr  told  this 
reporter  in  Moscow  last  fall  that  If  a  broad 
disarmament  agreement  could  be  hegotiated 
with  the  United  States,  "it  is  qul^  possible 
to  bring  about  a  situation  In  wl^lch  these 
means  [sputniks  and  outer  spacf  objects] 
would  serve  exclusively  peaceful  ptuTJOses." 
But  he  put  the  big  disarmament  agreement 
first,  and  Mr.  Dulles  is  suggesting  the  space- 
object  agreement  first.  ' 

Nevertheless,  even  If  Mr.  Blhrushchev  does 
not  agree,  Mr.  Dulles'  move  can  be  used  as  a 
demonstration  that  he  is  not  tne  no-man 
his  detractors  have  been  saying.  His  offer 
today  was  a  casual  expression  of  opinlDn, 
but  a  policy,  supported  by  the  Pr  isldent,  to 
begin  conversations  with  the  Sovi4  ts  as  soon 
as  they  and  the  Allies  approve  th(  means  of 
negotiation. 

The  question  will  then  remali  whether 
the  change  of  tone  by  Mr.  Dulles  today  can. 
If  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  make  tip  for  the 
suspicions  and  criticisms  of  the  S^retary  in 
the  past. 

BXABTENXD    BT    FRAISS 
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_.    .  .      .       ^.  -  .  ,  ui.     T>_    I       deemed  necessary   against  Cotaununlst  im- 

That  he  has  the  confidence  of  |the  Presi-     perialism  ' 


dent  is  clear.  President  Eisenl  lower  de- 
scribed him  yesterday  as  "the  wi  seat,  most 
dedicated  man  I  know." 

"I  believe."  said  the  Presideni ,  "he  has 
got  greater  knowledge  in  his  field  than  any 
other  man  I  know."  And  he  adde  i  that  the 
personal  and  Intimate  evaluatloui  of  Mr. 
Dulles  by  other  world  leaders  a(  reed  with 
the  President's  Judgment  that  th(  Secretary 
should  stay  on  the  Job. 

This  expression  of  conildeni  e  clearly 
touched  and  exhilerated  Mr.  Du  lea  today. 
He  was  full  of  bounce  and  self-(  onfldence. 
He  has  a  new  and  hopeful  idea,  ind  if  the 
world  leaders  really  do  share  he  Presi- 
dent's conclusion  about  the  Ss  :retary  of 
State,  this  may  be  a  useful  yea  of  nego- 
tiations after  alL 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribu  m  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1958J 

DtnxES  Sexn   Oppoeiai   Onlt  to   FBTTrruEse 
Summit  Talk 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  January  16. — If  he  news- 
paper writers  of  E\irope  could  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  National  Press  Club  t<  day  when 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  ]  >ulles  an- 
swered a  barrage  of  questions  f  om  a  big 
gathering  of  reporters  here,  they  1  -ould  have 
learned  more  about  the  foreign  pc  llcy  of  the 
United  States  than  ever  before,  "^ey  would 
have  had  to  revise  their  oft-repeated  charges 
that  Mr.  Dulles  is  rigid  and  inflexible  and  un- 
willing really  to  see  a  summit  feonference 
held. 

For  Mr.  Dulles  said  flatly  that  '  he  United 
States  wants  such  a  conference  b  at  doesnt 
want  it  to  end  In  disaster  or  11]  oslon  -and 
hence  that  It  seeks  to  make  sur  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  seriously  Intend  to  negotiate 
Instead  of  Just  playing  a  propaganda  game. 

WANTS    PaOPXK   CONDITION^ 

The  Secretary  told  of  the  years]  and  years 
of  diplomatic  conferences  that  |iave  been 
held — and  some  stlU  going  on — ^with  the  So- 
viet representatives  and  of  tDe  broken 
pledges.  He  insisted  that  there  tould  be  a 
sunxmit  conference  to  sanctify  agreements 
iveviously  made  by  the  foreign  ministers. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  the 
foreign  ministers  or  ambassadors  negotiate. 
they  do  so  by  direction  of  the  Ptesident  or 
the  head  of  state  in  every  case,    lie  added: 

"President  Eisenhower's  letter  |to  Chair- 
man Bulganln  should  dissipate  oiKe  and  for 
all  any  impression  that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  negotiate,  or  la  afraid  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  riilers.  The  truth 
Is  quite  the  contrary.    We  do  wa^t  a  svun- 


mlt  meeting,  pnyvlded  the  prober 
obtain.  1 

**We  do  not,  however,  want  a  ^mmlt  meet- 
ing which  merely  represents  another  episode 
in  the  cold  war  and  which  would  be  held 
under  circumstances  that  would  carry  great 
peril  to  the  free  world.  I 

"There  are.  I  know,  many  ^o  feel  that 
the  oold  war  oould  be  ended  hnA  the  need 
for  sacrificial  effort  removed  l4y  a  stroke  of 
a  pen  at  the  summit.  That  Is  the  kfnd  of 
illUElon  that  has  plagued  manUnd  for  a  long 
time.  Actually  peace  is  nevet  achieved  In 
that  way,  and  nothing  oould  be  more  folly 
for  us  than  to  act  on  the  belief  that  all  our 
danger  covild  be  ended  by  peaceful  platitudes 
proclaimed  from  the  sununiti  by  beads  ctf 
goverr  ment." 

Tet  this  is  precisely  the  point  of  view  being 
emphasized  in  many  Kuropee^  newspapers 
which  have  been  attacking  Mr.l  Dulles  as  un- 
willing to  negotiate.  I 

The  American  Secretary  of  tstate  Is  eager 
to  negotiate,  but  he  doesn't  se^  any  sense  in 
bringing  the  heads  of  state  together  to  give 
an  appearance  of  peace  whlcAi  would  dis- 
courage the  taking  of  the  defense  measures 
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Mr.  Dulles  said  it  would  be  "the  (^'eatest 
triiunph  of  Khrushchev's  care^  If  he  could 
bring  about  the  relaxation  of  tnilitary  effort 
by  the  West  merely  by  pronAuncing  plati- 
tudes of  friendship  and  good  will  without  any 
corresponding  acts  to  assure  sach  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Dulles  did  not  hesitate  Ito  answer  ex- 
plicitly the  questions  that  w#re  asked  him 
about  the  policy  he  followed  li)  the  Suez  dis- 
pute and  his  attitude  about  nonrecognltion 
of  Red  China.  He  declared,  for  instance,  that 
America  concurred  in  the  British  and  French 
position  about  the  Egyptian  aeizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  but,  with  respect  to  America's 
protest  against  the  military  st«|»  taken  then, 
he  believed  he  would  recomin|end  the  same 
policy  again  if  it  occiured.  He  said  it  was  a 
tragic  affair  and  it  was  with  ^  heavy  heart 
that  he  took  the  steps  he  did.  |  He  said  noth- 
ing woiild  be  gained  now  by  breopenlng  old 
wounds  which  have  been  healing. 

XCOTBB  BSD  CHINA  BOSTfUTT 

As  for  Red  caiina,  Mr.  Dullc^  said  that  In 
theory  there  was  no  reason  4rhy  some  day 
recognition  shouldn't  be  extended,  but  that 
the  conditions  America  feels  must  prevail  do 
not  prevail  today.  He  embhasixed  Red 
China's  persistent  hostility  Ito  American 
policy  in  the  Far  East.  I 

As  for  American  prestige  abroad.  Mr.  Dalles 
feels  it  "stands  higher  than  ev|er  before  with 
the  governments  of  the  free  world  countriee." 
but  he  commented  that  public  opinion  In 
those  countries  "may  perhafw  have  been 
somewhat  misled."  He  added  that  the 
United  States  is  "respected  more  than  it  has 
even  been  before."     he  then  remarked: 

"There  U  a  difference  between  being  re- 
spected and  being  liked.  We  do  not  run  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  Btates  with  a 
view  to  winning  a  popularity  qontest  and  we 
have  to  do  things  which  we  ^now  are  not 
going  to  be  popular.  But  we  have  not  done. 
in  my  opinion,  anything  for  which  we  it 
not  respected,  and  I  prefer  b^ing  respected 
to  being  liked."  , 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  couifageous  states- 
man— not  the  words  of  a  crajven  politician 
seeking  public  favor  at  the  ikpenee  of  the 
national  interest. 
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FORTIETH    ANNIVER&iARY    OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPBIfDENCE 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Jexseyj.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  Join  In  the  solemn 
occasion  of  the  oelebratioa  of  the  40th 
anniversary,  on  yesterday,  January  22, 
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of  Ukrainian  Independence.  To  these 
brave  people  who  have  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
tiurough  the  long  winter  of  Russian  op- 
pression, we  in  America  offer  our  deep 
friendship.  Like  them,  we  look  forward 
to  the  day  of  an  independent  Ulcraine 
which  once  again  will  be  welcomed  into 
the  family  of  free  nations.  We  and  all 
other  God-fearing  peoples,  in  an  ever- 
growing brotherhood,  cherish  with  them 
the  significance  of  this  proudly  remem- 
bered day;  and  we  send  to  them  our 
deep  expressions  of  hope  and  friendship. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  add  my  voice  in  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  Al- 
though it  is  a  sad  and  sobering  thought 
that  on  this  occasion  the  valiant  people 
of  the  Ukraine  are  enslaved  by  Soviet 
tyranny,  I  know  that  American  people 
everywhere  Join  in  a  fervent  prayer  that 
the  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when  the 
Ukrainian  people  can  truly  observe  their 
Independence  Day  by  proclaiming  their 
freedom  from  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Kremlin. 

To  Ukrainian  Americans,  I  say  "Thank 
you  for  the  great  contributions  you  have 
made  to  our  country,"  and  I  pledge  my- 
self to  support  of  a  firm  United  States 
diplomatic  policy  to  help  all  oppressed 
peoples  regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday we  observed  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
in  this  body  fco  present  a  joint  resolution 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Bush]  calling  for  the 
designation  of  January  22  as  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day.  as  an  indication  that 
the  brave  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
not  been  and  never  will  be  forgotten  or 
forsaken. 

We  honor  Ukrainian  independence  to- 
day with  the  hope  and  the  prayer  that 
It  may  soon  be  restored  to  this  proud 
land  which  was  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent and  free  state  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  century  and  again  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century  to  late  in  the 
18th  century.  Its  history,  however,  has 
known  more  than  300  years  of  oppres- 
sion and  this  40th  anniversary  finds  the 
Ukraine  groimd  under  the  Communist 
boot. 

Ukrainians  In  the  homeland  or  wher- 
ever they  are  today  still  love  Uberty  as 
fiercely  as  it  can  be  loved  and  this  deep 
patriotism  and  the  great  spiritual  bless- 
ings with  which  they  have  l>een  endowed 
guarantee  the  eventual  return  of  the 
freedom  they  love  and  long  for  so  much. 

Let  us.  then,  on  this  anniversary,  sa- 
lute the  Ukraine  and  its  people.  Let  us 
join  with  them  in  their  prayers.  Let 
us  continue  to  show  in  our  every  action 
that  they  and  their  unrelenting  pursuit 
of  liberty  are  not  forgotten  but  rather 
honored. 

Freedom  denied  anywhere  is  and  must 
be  our  cause.  Let  free  men  and  women 
everj^where  take  new  courage  from  the 
heroic  Ukrainians  and  renew  our  de- 
termination that  their  efforts  to  regain 
their  Independence  will  be  crowned  with 
success. 


Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, January  22,  marked  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Ukraine's  independence. 
On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
people,  possessing  a  separate,  distinctive 
and  proud  national  history  extending 
back  to  the  9th  century,  formed  a  free 
and  independent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  That  great  moment  in  their 
history  was  the  result  of  generations  of 
heroic  effort  and  a  deep  sense  of  Uberty 
which  neither  the  Mongol  hordes  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  nor  the  iron 
rule  of  the  czars  could  destroy. 

The  Independence  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple achieved  in  1918  was  short  Uved.  It 
was  smothered  by  Russian  Communist 
armies  in  1920,  making  the  Ukraine  one 
of  the  very  first  victims  of  this  century's 
counterpart  of  the  Mongols  and  czars  of 
the  past.  Although  independence  was 
extinguished  in  1920,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom has  never  died  in  the  Ukraine. 
This  despite  the  unbelievable  inhuman- 
ity inflicted  upon  the  Ukrainian  people 
by  the  genocides  of  the  Kremlin.  Feats 
of  heroism  by  the  freedom  loving 
Ukrainians  in  their  efforts  to  be  free  of 
Russian  colonialism  and  brutahty  are  a 
matter  of  historical  record. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  recognize 
these  ceaseless  efforts  of  a  great  people 
by  Joining  with  them  to  commemorate 
this  anniversary  of  their  independence. 
It  is  with  heavy  hearts  that  we  take 
cognizance  of  their  present  plight,  but 
it  is  with  hope  and  determination  that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  future  which 
will  witness  the  rebirth  of  Independence 
in  the  Ultraine  and  other  enslaved  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
January  22,  was  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  Russian  Communists  destroyed  that 
independence  in  1920.  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, known  to  those  enslaved  people 
"as  the  butcher  of  the  Ukraine,"  was 
there  during  the  made- in -Moscow  fam- 
ine of  1932-33  which  ended  the  lives  of  5 
miUion  patriotic  Ukrainian  peasants. 
The  Ukraine,  the  largest  captive  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Eastern  Europe,  re- 
mains today  imder  Moscow's  baleful 
domination. 

But  it  is  not  without  cause  that  the 
Ukrainians  are  known  as  the  Irish  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Moscow's  enduring  fear 
of  its  captive  nations  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  deterrents  to  war  against  the 
West.  The  rich  and  populous  Ukraine 
is  the  greatest  source  of  that  fear  to 
the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin. 

Of  this  significant  anniversary,  let  us 
join  m  looking  ahead  to  that  bright  fu- 
ture date  when  Ukrainian  independence 
shall  Uve  again  in  reaUty — as  it  Uves 
today  in  the  hearts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
Ukrainians.  There  are  about  45.000 
Ukrainians  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I 
know  many  of  them  well.  They  are 
soUd.  rugged,  law-abiding  citizeno,  who 
epitomize  the  other  40  millicn  in  the 
Ukrame.  I  glory  in  the  fact  that,  once 
having  experienced  the  sunlight  of  free- 
dom, they  will  not  let  the  present  flout- 


ing of  liberty  by  the  Soviet  Union  deter 
them  from  continuing  their  efforts  until 
freedom  is  won  by  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Bdr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  important  anniversaries 
in  the  national  experiences  of  two  peo- 
ples who  have  suffered  under  many  cen- 
turies of  imperialistic  subjugation,  and 
who  are  today  the  unhappy  victims  of 
the  most  despotic  imperialism  the  world 
has  ever  seen — ^the  atheistic  imperialism 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  of  the  Ukraine. 

In  1863.  on  January  22,  Polish  patriots 
led  a  revolt  by  the  Polish  people  against 
Russian  control.  The  revolt  failed,  re- 
sulting in  the  direct  incorporation  of 
Poland  into  the  Czarist  Russian  empire. 
The  Polish  people  were  barbarously  pun- 
ished by  Czarist  police  and  armies. 
Whole  villages  were  exiled  from  their 
homes,  with  Russians  brought  in  to  take 
over  their  land.  Poland  remained  imder 
Czarist  bonds  for  generations,  but  the 
fierce  independence  and  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  Polish  people  did  not  die.  Finally, 
after  World  War  I.  free  Poland  again 
emerged  into  the  family  of  nations,  only 
to  be  smothered  and  divided  again  early 
in  World  War  n  under  the  Nazi  and 
Communist  attacks,  one  fi-om  the  east, 
the  other  meeting  it  from  the  west. 

The  Ukrainian  people's  history  is  even 
more  tragically  one  of  foreign  imperial- 
ism and  subjugation.  After  centuries  of 
Czarist  rule  and  Russian  domination,  the 
E>eople  of  the  Ukraine  made  a  brave  bid 
for  national  Independence.  On  Janu- 
ary 22. 1918.  a  Ukrainian  National  Coun- 
cil at  Kiev  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Ukraine.  The  new  nation  was  quickly 
beset  with  attacks  both  from  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  the  Czarist  regime's  ss^mpa- 
thizers  in  the  civil  war  that  ravaged  the 
crumbled  Czarist  empire  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I.  Late  in  1920.  the  Soviets 
gained  control  over  Ukraine,  ending  that 
unhappy  nation's  independence. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Wisconsin  citizens  who  are 
themselves  immigrants  or  are  descended 
from  Polish  and  Ukrainian  people  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  to  make 
their  homes  and  their  lives  here.  They 
are  indeed  entitled  to  be  proud  of  the 
brave  histoi-y  of  their  people,  and  we  will 
share  m  the  great  heritage  which  they 
have  added  to  our  American  culture.  I 
join  them  today  in  saluting  the  courage, 
the  patriotism,  and  the  durable  faith 
that  has  sustained  the  peoples  of  their 
nations  vmder  such  almost  endless  op- 
pression. Their  patriotism  is  a  power- 
ful example  for  all  the  world,  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

I  share,  with  Wisconsin's  citizens  <rf 
Polish  descent,  in  the  determination  to 
help  the  people  of  Poland  to  attain  the 
greatest  measure  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence from  the  present-day  Soviet 
imperialism.  Our  goal  must  be  to  help 
the  Polish  people  to  win  the  right  to  free 
elections  and  an  end  to  their  present  cap- 
tive status. 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States 
should  do  everything  that  will  be  prac- 
tical and  effective  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  to  help  to  give  them  the 
spirit,    the    means,    and    the    support 
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whereby  they  can  begin  to  free  them- 
sehres  from  econranle  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  Ab  recommended  by 
the  PoUah-American  Congress  and  other 
Polish  nationality  organizations  in  this 
country,  we  should  extend  all  practical 
economic  help  to  Poland  In  the  form 
largely  of  food  shipments  to  help  them 
widen  the  fimdamental  gulf  between 
their  nation  and  the  Communist  Im- 
perialists. I  wish  to  commend  the  initia- 
tive that  has  been  manifested  by  Sena- 
tors Grz£n,  Hxtufhret,  Kennxot,  Pas- 
TOSE.  and  Spabkiian  in  getting  a  program 
of  loans  for  these  purposes  extended  to 
Poland. 

We  must,  of  course,  insist  with  great 
care  that  only  food  and  similar  consumer 
goods — not  machinery  useful  for  the  war 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union,  should  be 
included  in  any  such  shipments,  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
provide  nonstrategic  food  and  other  con- 
sumer goods  to  the  Poles. 

We  must  also  keep  up  the  pressure  of 
our  National  Government  to  continue 
the  United  Nations  investigations  of 
Soviet  aggression  against  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  including  those  of  both  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  demon- 
strate the  sincerity  of  America's  con- 
cern for  these  brave  people  by  easing 
certain  imfair  and  discriminatory  bar- 
riers in  our  inmiigration  laws,  which 
keep  out  of  this  country  many  poten- 
tially valuable  new  citizens  from  Poland 
and  the  Ukraine. 

It  will,  in  1958,  be  350  years  since  the 
first  Polish  settlers  set  foot  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  settled  in 
Jamestown  Colony  in  1608.  to  establish 
America's  first  glass  industry.  Millions 
of  Poles  and  Ukrainians  too  have  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  the  three 
and  one-half  centuries  since  these  first- 
comers  to  Jamestown.  They  have 
served  our  Nation  well — in  our  factories, 
mills  and  mines,  on  o\ir  farms,  in  com- 
merce, the  professions,  and  in  govern- 
ment. And  not  the  least  of  their  serv- 
ice to  America  has  been  their  contribu- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
love  of  liberty,  that  we  mark  on  yester- 
day's anniversaries  of  these  great  days 
in  the  patriotic  memory  of  the  Polish 
and  Ukrainian  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

Yesterday  marked  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence of  this  republic  which  climaxed  a 
long  and  historic  struggle  for  freedom 
by  spirited  and  dedicated  people.  The 
Ukraine  was  successful  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  communism  for  several  years  but 
was  unable  to  resist  the  treacherous  and 
tyrannical  force  which  ultimately  en- 
gulfed them.  Their  subjection  to  Com- 
mimist  domination  stands  as  a  warning 
for  sdl  free  people  of  the  earth  but  their 
resistance,  their  lust  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  their  fight  against 
communism  and  Soviet  aggression  is  an 
inspiration  to  all. 

On  behalf  of  their  many  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  country  I  wish  for  the 


people  of  the  once  IndependentiUkrain- 
ian  National  Republic  the  freef om  and 
dignity  which  they  as  a  people  Sought  so 
hard  to  achieve.  Their  spirit  and  desire 
for  self-determination,  along  with  the 
spirit  and  desire  of  all  of  th^  peoples 
now  under  Communist  enslaveiiient,  de- 
serves our  tribute.  1 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  would  be  remiss  if  the 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
was  forgotten  for  the  reason  tbat  these 
people  are  now  under  the  iron  fist  of  So- 
viet imperialism.  I,  thereforeg  present 
the  following  pertinent  remarki: 

January  22.  1958.  was  the  fOth  an- 
niversary of  Ukraine's  indenendence. 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Coiiimunists 
in  1920.  Today,  more  than  |  million 
of  its  citizens  are  reported  as  |  political 
prisoners  in  Russian  Communist  slave 
labor  camps.  Their  tragic  situation 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  I 

There  are  Indications  that  th«  Ukrain- 
ian people,  who  were  the  first  ^ctlms  of 
the  tide  of  Communist  iroberialism 
which  subsequently  engulfed  other  free 
nations,  will  ultimately  prove  |o  be  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  Commuiiist  Em- 
pire. In  1957,  nationalist  disturbances 
and  the  blowing  up  of  Soviet  troop 
trains  demonstrated  the  Inherent  weak- 
ness of  Soviet  satellite  domination.  The 
people  of  Ukrainia  are  already  demand- 
ing the  end  of  Soviet  "colonlalimi." 

Therefore,  it  is  with  hope  ani  a  belief 
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the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  ca)urageous 
Ukrainians,  who,  on  this  anniversary, 
fight  for  their  traditional  freedom.  May 
God  continue  to  bless  them  In  tiieir  ded- 
icated and  sacrificial  endeavor^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
commemorates  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  independence,  which  ^e  Rus- 
sian Communists  destroyed 
The  indomitable  spirit  in  wi 
Ukrainian  people  have  apprc 
task  of  rescuing  their  brave 
from  Iron- fisted  Communist 
both  a  source  of  pride  to  them  ^nd  a  fine 
example  to  freedom-loving .  peoples 
everywhere.  Millions  of  Apiericans 
sympathetic  with  this  cause  oray  that 
Ukraine  and  other  captive  nations  will 
again  become  free  and  independent 
members  of  our  community  ofl  nations. 
Recently,  in  New  York  City,  I  [made  an 
address  at  the  ceremony  opening  a  pic- 
torial exhibit  by  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remark^  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  in  the  Rzc0rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

AoDExas  BT  Skkatok  Javttb  at  Twk  Ofrrntra 
Cekkmont  o»  a  Pictobial  ExHiarr  bt  th« 
AssncBLT  or  Captttx  Ettrofean  Hations 

The  reataratlon  of  freedom  and  jbidepend- 
ence  to  the  captive  nations  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  1b  vitally  eesentlal  to  freedom 
in  the  world.  It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever 
for  U8  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
helping  these  captive  peoples  ricover  the 
Uberty  to  which  they  are  entitlid  and  of 
which  they  have  been  deprived  by 
aggressor. 


the  Soviet 


}Tlet  Union. 
It  iB  that 
endure  half 

le  peoples  of 


I  cannot  help  but  note  the  tli  le  of  the  last 
section  of  this  Impressive  exhltBt  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations.  Th» 
title  reads  "The  Indlvlsablllty  of  Preedom." 
To  many  this  phrase  constitute*  the  eeeenoe 
of  the  menage  that  our  countr^y  has  to  give 
to  the  Free  World  and  to  the 
To  paraphrase  Abraham  linco^ 
this  world  cannot  permaneuU] 
slave  and  half  free. 

The  courageous  attempts  by 
captive  nations  to  shake  off  thfe  Communist 
yoke  have  been  put  down.  Mafiy  Uves  were 
lost.  Many  aspirations  were  dtowned.  But 
by  their  very  acts  of  resistance  the  workers 
and  students  in  East  Berlin,  the  patriots  in 
Foznan,  Poland,  the  heroes  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  countless  otheis  have  fash- 
ioned iiltlmate  victory  out  of  momentary  re- 
verses. For  they  have  taught  Ms  that  man 
will  fight  for  his  freedom  Wherever  and 
whenever  that  freedom  is  sought  to  be  ex- 
tinguished— notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
brainwash  him  and  deny  him  ftn  opportun- 
ity to  learn  about  freedom. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  In  this  sense 
the  ideological  brc^hers  of  more  than  100 
nxlUlon  people  In  the  captive  European  na- 
tions. Many  of  our  forefathexs  came  from 
these  countries.  But  more  tha  a  that  we  are 
united  in  ovi  joint  fight  agaliist  the  forces 
of  a  physical  and  psychological  ruthless  sup- 
pression that  would  make  this  world  half 
•lave.  As  long  as  freedom  Is  spppressed  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  the  freedom  of  the 
entire  world  is  threatened.  I  fope  that  the 
message  we  see  here  today  wUl  be  repeated 
and  repeated  on  all  sides.  May  I  join  in  this 
RKssage  to  the  captive  peopl^  in  Eastern 
Europe.  We  must  stand  flrinly  for  our 
conunon  Ideals  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice, for  only  then  can  we  assur  i  our  children 
a  future  of  peace,  security,  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

SARY     OP 
OP  1863 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
yesterday  marked  the  95th  I  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Insurrection  o^  1863,  when 
the  brave  people  of  Polan4  rose  up  to 
wrest  control  of  their  country  from  the 
Russians.  Their  vmhappy  history  has 
been  one  of  subjection  ancj  terror,  but 
the  fiame  of  freedom  has  ^ntinued  to 
burn  brightly  in  the  hearts  ^f  the  Polish 
people.  With  the  1956  i^irlsing,  the 
Polish  people  agam  demonstrated  to  the 
world  their  will  to  free  themselves  from 
Soviet  terrorism.  They  '  have  won 
friendship  and  support  throughout  the 
freedom- loving  countries  a^d,  what  is 
more,  a  greater  measure  I  of  political 
autonomy  and  religious  freedom.  In 
recognition  of  their  heroic  achievement. 
America  should  extend  her  yelping  hand 
through  greater  economic  ahd  technical 
assistance  programs.  Our  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  can  be  a  positive  force  for 
freedom  by  edging  Poland  toward  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  from 
Soviet  influence.  To  this  great  cause  I 
pledge  to  continue  my  elTprts  to  help 
these  valiant  people  ass 
ful  place  in  the  family  of 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pi 
wish  to  express  the  h( 
Ukrainian  people  may  re 
dependence.  Once  the  Ukraine  becomes 
independent,  the  power  of  communistic 
Imperialism  win  be  greatly  teduced. 

I  also  express  the  hope  that  the  ties 
between  Poland  and  Russia  may  pro- 
gressively diminish.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HtTMPkuET]  in  ex- 


NINETY-PIPTH     ANNIVEI 
POLISH  INSURRECTIOI 


their  right- 
tions. 

dent,  I  also 

that    the 

in  their  in- 
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pressing  the  hope  that  our  foreign  policy 
with  relation  to  that  country  will  be 
guided  by  that  principle. 


TRiBU'l'K   TO   MR.   HENDERSON.   OP 
ST.  ALBANS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
CcNGBJCssioNAi.  RjECORo,  throughout  its 
long  history,  has  recorded  the  passing 
of  many  great  men — wise  makers  of  law. 
able  administrators  of  public  affairs. 
great  military  leaders,  and  countless 
others  who  during  their  life  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation. 

This  morning  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  RacoRP.  as  my  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory,  the  passing  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed another  and  a  more  unobtrusive 
kind  of  greatness — the  ability'  to  mold 
and  form  human  character. 

For  40  years  "Pop"  Henderson  lived 
quietly  and  modestly  amongst  us.  He 
was  the  sort  of  person  who  never  sought 
the  limelight,  preferring  the  rather 
cloistered  atmosphere  of  St.  Albans' 
School.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  his  Influence 
for  good  has  gone  far  beyond  those  pre- 
cincts. Successive  generations  of  boys, 
most  of  them  now  men,  have  felt  and 
benefited  from  the  Influence  for  good  he 
exercised  in  the  chapel,  in  the  school- 
room, and  on  the  athletic  field. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  truly  great  life  this  humble  man 
of  God  lived,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  entitled  "Mr.  Hen- 
derson, of  St.  Albans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MK.  HnTDERsoir,  or  9t.  Albans 

The  Reverend  James  Hendersou,  78,  died 
yesterday  In  Emergency  Ho£pltal  after  40 
years'  service  at  St.  Albans  School.  He  was 
teacher,  coach,  aiid  lifelong  'riend  to  hun- 
dreds of  St.  Albans  boys. 

"Pop"  Henderson  was  an  Impressive  figure 
on  the  day  40  years  ago  when  he  arrived  at 
St.  Albans  to  serve  as  rector,  football -basket- 
ball-baseball coach  and  mathematics  and 
sacred  studies  teacher. 

Standing  6  feet  1  and  weighing  225 
poiuids.  he  punctuated  his  most  intricate 
lect \u-es  on  algebra  with  the  words  "It's  dead 
easy."  Students  who  mastered  "Pop"  Hen- 
derson's problems  never  had  any  trouble 
later. 

The  citation  on  the  gold  medal  he  won 
last  November  for  service  to  St.  Albans  reads 
In  part:  "Pop's  boys  respect  him  as  a  great 
teacher;  they  admire  him  as  a  great  coach; 
and  they  love  him  as  the  great  Christian 
genUeman  he  Is." 

The  man  who  won  the  admiration  and  love 
of  students  and  masters  alike  was  bom  In 
Belfast,  Ireland.  He  came  to  Massachusetts 
as  a  boy  of  six,  and  there  began  his  prepara- 
tion for  a  life  of  service  through  teaching. 

At  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  was 
captain  of  the  football  team  in  1901.  It  was 
during  his  dasrs  at  Trinity  that  he  became 
known  as  defensive  football's  first  roving 
center.  Later  he  spent  3  years  at  Berke- 
ley Divinity  School,  and  then  headed  west  to 
combine  footbaU  coaching  with  missionary 
work. 

The  years  following  Worid  War  I  were  lean 
years  for  St.  Albans  School,  and  the  "football 
parson"  who  had  arrived  in  1918  had  to  go 
through  at  least  one  aeaaoa  with  a  squad 
totaUng  only  12  boya. 


Rls  coaching  during  thoae  years  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  outstanding  athletic  tradi- 
tion which  the  school  has  tried  to  carry  on 
Btnce  Bflr.  Henderson^  retirement  10  years 
•go. 

BCr.  Henderson  continued  to  conduct  serv- 
ices In  the  school  chapel  and  was  adviser  to 
the  athletic  department  until  sliortly  before 
his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Blanche  Gould 
Benderaon  at  3888  Porter  Street  NW.,  a  son. 
James  Henderson,  who  is  headmaster  of  the 
Maumee  Valley  Country  Day  School,  Maumee 
Valley,  Ohio,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Albert  Sadler, 
of  West  Acton,  Mass. 


WHICH  PRESIDENT  DOES  AMERICA 
H£AR,  IK£  OR  SHERM? 

Mr.  MONRCWEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  articles  and  editorials  from 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Star,  and  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
These  newspapers,  all  of  which  supported 
President  Eisenhower  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  the  campaigns  of  1952  and 
1956,  unanimously  agreed  that  the  show 
put  on  by  the  Republicans  in  their  money 
raising  banquet  of  Monday  night  was  a 
flop. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  "rave" 
notices  by  these  friends  of  the  lulmin- 
istrati<m.  In  fact,  to  summarize  their 
critiques  of  the  production,  it  was  about 
as  inept,  ineffective,  and  dismal  as  it 
could  be  In  every  department  except  the 
"cash  register"  section. 

I  had  intended  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  speech  by  Sherman  Adams, 
the  Assistant  to  the  President.  I  find, 
however,  that  my  Republican  colleague, 
Mr.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can national  campaign  committee,  in- 
serted it  in  the  Record  of  yesterday. 

I  commend  it  to  all  Senators  for  their 
reading.  Perhaps  they  have  wondered, 
too,  whatever  happened  to  the  speech 
writers  for  the  "old"  Ndcow.  Now  we 
can  figure  with  some  certainty  that  they 
are  not  among  the  growing  army  of  the 
unemployed.  White  House  employment 
must  be  pleasant  and  secure. 

It  is  most  Interesting  that  most  of  the 
writers,  Walter  Llppmann  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Doris  Fleeson,  in  the 
Washington  Star,  as  well  as  the  editorial 
writers  for  the  Washington  News,  and 
the  Post  editorial  entitled  "The  OOP's 
Two  Faces"  all  point  out  the  huge  size 
of  the  egg  laid  by  Sherman  Adams,  the 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Since  all  of  these  skilled  political  writ- 
ers note  the  fact  tliat  the  President's 
alter  ego  was  traveling  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  President  in  his  talk, 
one  must  wonder  seriously  if  the  man 
who  nms  most  of  the  President's  business 
is  in  fact  in  step — or  even  In  contact — 
with  his  boss.  Certainly  the  lines  of  com- 
munications— staffwlse,  that  is — must 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  inter- 
ference from  sputnik  in  its  last  flights 
over  the  White  House. 

Understanding  good  football,  as  every 
CMdahoman  does,  it  must  be  embarrass- 
ing to  the  coach  to  be  playing  on  the  de- 
fensive and  hare  his  star  quarterback 
downfleld  clipping  in  an  offensive  play. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  RtcoRD.  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  oC 
January  22. 1068) 

Ttn  ADAMS  AifD  NnoN  TmcmitQxns — Vigmu'^ 
Etz   Vrrw    or   rantxK   CoNraAsrSB   With 
Vice  PaBsmcirr's  Psacticai,  SmcH 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

PoUtlclans  do  not  create  the  Issues  of  a 
campaign;  they  only  ride  them. 

Some  politicians  have  a  greater  gift  for 
the  Jugular  vein  than  others;  some  are  nu>re 
astute,  aome  more  ruthless.  While  their 
chosen  techniques  often  ind irate  the  man, 
few  are  able  to  obscure  a  real  issue. 

It  does  not  therefore  much  ooatter  sub- 
stantively that  in  the  klckofl  of  the  Bepub- 
llcan  Congressional  campaign  President 
Eisenhower  kept  to  the  high  road  and  bis 
principal  aide,  Sherman  Adams,  took  a 
worms-eye  view  of  history.  The  President 
Ignored  the  economic  recession  and  Soviet 
achievements  In  mlsalle  and  outer  sp*ee; 
Adams  cataloged  a  purplish  array  of  Demo- 
cratic sins,  including  the  Japaneaa  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  the  public  is  aroused  by  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  outer  space,  with  aU  its  ImpU- 
cations,  and  is  hurting  from  the  business 
downturn.  These  are  tbe  issues  of  1958 
which  wUl  confront  aU  Members  of  the 
Bovise  and  the  one-third  ol  the  Senate  P^^n 
fall. 

Signlflcantly,  the  ablest  Republican  poU- 
tician  operating  today — Vice  President 
NizoK — made  a  less  colorfiU  but  far  more 
practical  speech.  The  Vioe  President  urged 
maximum  Federal  aid  not  only  to  avoid  re- 
cession, but  to  insure  the  country's  con- 
tinued expansion  and  prosperity. 

He  also  took  accurate  aim  at  the  con- 
servative sources  of  Republican  campaign 
funds  by  Invoking  what  wo\ild  be  for  them 
the  dire  vision  of  a  New  Deal  run  by  new 
dealers  determined  to  make  It  work.  The 
Vice  President  gibed,  too,  at  tlie  Democratic 
division  on  dvU  rights,  a  potent  lure  to  the 
Negro  vote. 

The  Important  aspect  of  the  Adams  speech 
is  that  he  has  again  called  attention  to  the 
potent  semlhldden  issue  of  the  campaign, 
the  one  which  wlU  be  argued  by  word  of 
mouth  rather  13ian  in  fcH-mal  attack.  It  Is 
whether  President  Eisenhower  today  after 
three  serious  Illnesses,  Is  really  running  the 
people  who  are  running  the  Oovemment. 

Adams  was  completely  In  character  as 
Adams  In  his  contribution  at  Minneapolis; 
he  told  the  politicians  nothing  about  him- 
self that  they  had  not  already  learned. 
What  he  said  was  utterly  unimaginable 
coming  from  Eisenhower,  and  It  was  said 
in  cold  blood  without  any  real  provocation. 

It  is  Adams  notably  who  commands  the 
day-by-day  operations  of  the  White  House 
with  their  profound  Influence  upon  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  His  occasional  bitter 
speeches  are  only  the  piece  of  the  Iceberg 
that  is  floating  out  of  the  water;  as  with 
the  Iceberg,  the  potentially  dangerous  part 
Is  submerged,  protected  trxxn  accountability 
by  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
which  h«  plefMls  whenever  Congress  ques- 
tions his  role. 

The  President  win,  of  course,  pay  to  an 
undetermined  degree  for  the  Irritatlmi  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  when  Adams  ]*b«  at 
them.  They  can  reach  the  President 
through  legislation,  and  they  wm. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  S3. 
1968] 

A  Bad  BLUNikaa 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
By   his   Mtnneapotis    speech    on    Monday, 
Gov.  Sherman  Adams  has  made  more  dlAeult 
the  delicate  situation  in  the  President's  of- 
fice.   The  situation  Is  deUcat«  becauM  ttam 
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dlmlnlahed  strengUi  of  the  President  has 
made  necessary  an  unvisual,  almost  certainly 
an  unprecedented,  delegation  of  powers  to 
the  White  House  staff  of  which  Oovemor 
Adams  Is  the  chief.  The  flat  contradiction 
between  the  Adams  speech  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  speech  that  same  evening  raises 
the  question  of  how  faithfully  the  Presi- 
dent's will  la  being  carried  out  by  those  to 
whom  his  powers  are  delegated.  For  on  an 
Issue  of  national  Importance  Governor 
Adams  was  In  open  contradiction  with  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  President's  speech. 

If  that  can  happen  publicly,  what  goes  on 
in  the  privacy  of  the  President's  office?  This 
Is  a  fair  question,  and  It  is  a  necessary  one. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
today  being  carried  on  under  a  special  dis- 
pensation which  can  work  only  if  there  is  a 
general  and  complete  confidence  In  it. 
There  must  be  confidence  that  the  officials 
who  exercise  the  President's  powers  are  men 
who  know  him  so  well  that  they  can  act  as 
he  would  act  if  he  had  the  time  and  the 
energy  to  do  the  whole  work  of  his  office. 

Were  this  complete  confidence  seriously 
broken,  there  would  be  a  demoralizing  politi- 
cal uproar  about  who  exercises  power  and 
who  can  be  held  accountable. 

The  outward  evidence  of  the  country's  con- 
fidence has  been  that  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  public  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  Governor  Adams  and  his  assistants  are 
confidential  agents  of  the  President  who  can- 
not be  questioned  by  committees  of  Congress 
or  in  press  conferences.  This  immunity  rests 
on  the  principle  that  their  relations  with  the 
President  are  confidential,  and  that  their  acts 
are  to  be  treated  as  being  his  acts.  For  these 
acts,  the  President  is  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple.   But  his  agents  are  accountable  to  him. 

This  Is  a  complex  and  subtle  theory  which 
we  have  developed  to  meet  an  unusually  diffi- 
cult situation.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  believing 
It  in  the  face  of  the  known  evidence  about 
the  President's  absences  from  the  White 
House,  and  the  many  evidences  that  he  is  not 
always  well  Informed.  Yet  we  have  all 
wanted  to  believe  in  the  theory  since,  given 
the  facts  about  our  constitutional  system. 
we  have  no  better  choice  than  to  believe  it. 

But  the  country  will  not  go  on  believing 
It  if  it  turns  out  that  the  confidential  agents 
of  the  President  are  playing  politics  on  their 
own,  and  contrary  to  the  President's  own 
political  beliefs.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  in 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  with  the  im- 
munity which  be  claims.  Governor  Adams 
ehoiild  not  make  speeches  at  all,  should 
nourish  no  political  ambitions  of  his  own. 
and  should  acquire,  or  at  least  simulate, 
what  used  to  be  called  a  passion  for  an- 
onymity. 

On  the  substance  of  the  question,  which 
Is  whether  defense  is  a  legitimate  party  ques- 
tion, the  answer,  I  believe,  is  that  here 
honesty  will  prove  to  be  the  best  policy. 
Thus,  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  to  examine  the  administration's  de- 
fense proposals  in  the  light  of  the  best 
intelligence  available  and  of  the  testimony 
of  experts.  It  is  not  only  their  right  but 
their  duty  to  decide  whether  the  admin- 
istration's program  is  adequate  and  how  it 
could  be  Improved.  The  Democrats  will  be 
expected  to  come  forward  with  their  own 
program  of  amendments  which  Congress  can 
then  debate. 

It  Is  when  we  conie  to  the  post  mortems 
for  our  having  fallen  behind  in  the  race 
of  armaments  that  an  ugly  partisanship  will 
show  Itself.  The  country  will  do  well  to 
be  very  skeptical  and  very  suspicious  of  all 
attempts  to  fix  the  blame  on  one  party  or 
the  other.  There  have  been  too  many  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  Involved  in  the  com- 
plicated history  of  the  missiles  and  other 
strategic  weapons  to  Justify  any  verdict  that 
one  or  the  other  party  Is  guilty. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  Inquest,  and  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  having  one,  it  should 


not  be  made  by  a  Congressional  co|iunittee. 
composed  of  men  among  whom  mainy  must 
run  for  reelection  In  the  faU.  Th«|  inquest 
should  be  conducted  In  a  Judicial  spirit  by 
some  kind  of  panel  or  commissiob  which 
inspires  general  confidence  and  is  <^mposed 
of  men  who  personally  have  nothing  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  oiijtcome  of 
the  elections. 

[From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
January  22.  1958] 

GOP  Pep  Talks 

The  Republican  orators  gave  it  the  old 
college  try  in  their  Monday  evening  pep  ral- 
lies, but  the  televised  show  that  c  une  into 
our  living  room  was  not  the  sort  of  thing 
that  sets  the  prairies  afire.  On  ;he  con- 
trary. It  was  dull  and  unlnsplrlni  .  There 
were  moments,  in  fact,  when  it  was  pecessary 
to  turn  one's  mind  resolutely  away  from  the 
Impression  that  these  were  politically  con- 
demned men  eating  a  last  meal. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  appear  hfcre,  how 
ever,  as  one  of  those  "pessimists"  to  whom 
the    President    paid    his    respects,    or    as    a 
prophet  of  "gloom  and  doom,"  or  v  hat  have 
you.    Maybe  it  is  a  bit  early  to  bs  writing 
off  the  Republican  prospects  next  f  ovember 
At   any  rate,   40,000   of   the   party   faithful 
txirned  out  for  the  dinners  across  t  he  coun 
try,  pa3ring  from  925  to  $100  a  plal  e  for  the 
privilege.     We   have   seen   no  figur  s   on   the 
exact  total  of  the  take,  but  it  must  have 
amounted  to  a  tidy  sum.     So  the  Republi- 
cans, while  they  may  not  be  able  to  snare 
the    wary    voter   in    winning   numliers,   cer 
tainly  should  have  the  wherewith  il  to  get 
in    there   and    try.     Nor  is  the   wherewithal 
an  item  to  be  sneered  at  In  any  political 
campaign. 


(From  the  Washington  News 
January  22,  19581 

It's  Confusing 


If 


A  mild  difference  of  opinion  was  apparent 
Monday  night  as  the  GOP  opened  Its  1958 
campaign  with  speeches  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities. 

"Security  and  peace,"  said  Presld^t  Elsen- 
hower in  Chicago,  "is  not  a  partisi  m  or  po- 
litical matter.  Americans  must  not  and 
never  will  let  the  issue  of  security  )  nd  peace 
become  a  pawn  in  anyone's  politl  »1  chess 
game." 

Sherman  Adams,  the  President's  ksslstant. 
speaking  in  Minneapolis,  apparent  y  hadnt 
read  the  boss'  speech.  His  own  add  ess  prac- 
tically amounted  to  a  dare  to  the  D  emocrats. 

They  should,  he  said,  "know  better  than 
to  keep  on  politicking  with  nationi  1  defense 

•  •  •  ought  to  be  called  strictly  to  account 
by  the  American  people  for  using  Itbls  sub- 
ject as  party  glue." 

Mr.  Adams  referred  to  the  "mllltiry  catas* 
trophe  of  Pearl  Harbor  •  »  •  the  scientific 
catastrophe   of   losing  otir   mlllta]  y   secrets 

*  *   *  politics  that  led  to  the  "Ret   invasion 
Korea  j*  *   *  the    tragic    loss     )f    China 

•  the  crippling  defense  plai  nlng  be 
tween  World  War  II  and  the  follqwlng  war 
they  couldn't  end." 

In  the  interest  of  public  enllghtcttiment  as 
to  what  the  party  expects  to  stand  for  in  the 
pending  Congressional  campaign,  it  is  re- 
spectfully suggested  that  the  leadfrs  of  the 
GOP  should  get  together. 


of 


ARTISTIC       ENDEAVOR       jA       THE 
UNITED  STATES     j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  ifresldent, 
January  15.  1958,  was  an  important  day 
in  the  history  of  artistic  endeainr  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  ocdasion  at 
the  State  Department  of  the  swearing  in 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  ^Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts. 


As  sponsor  In  the  Senate  0f  the  legis- 
lation which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law 
860  of  the  84th  Congress,  tljie  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  an£|  Trade  P&lr 
Participation  Act,  I  was  a^ked  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  dtetinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

A  list  of  the  Committee  members,  a 
general  description  of  their  Iduties,  and 
an  outline  of  their  program  £>t  the  open- 
ing of  a  2-day  session  was  contained  in 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  t>epartment 
of  State  on  January  14.  I  'ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  prest  release  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  tliis  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

ASVISORT    COMMrmSK    ON   THE    AftTS   TO   OPKN 

2-Dat   Session   in   Washington,  Januabt 

15-16,  1958  I 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  [the  Arts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  Trade  Fair  Particii^ation  Act  of 
1936,  will  meet  at  the  State  Department  for 
a  2-day  session  to  Inaugurate  (ts  duties. 

The  members  of  the  CommiCtee  will  take 
th3lr  oath  of  office  at  9:40  a.  n^  Wednesday, 
January  15,  and  will  be  greetedl  by  Secretary 
Dulles  at  the  opening  session,     j 

The  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rufus  H.  Fitzgerald,  chancelloi  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  will  devote  its 
first  sessions  to  receiving  a  geaeral  briefing 
concerning  International  programs  in  the 
arts  sponsored  or  assisted  by  the  United 
States  Government.  On  the  ba«|ls  of  such  in- 
formation they  win  conduct  their  subse- 
quent evaluations  of  the  effe<)tiveness  and 
the  adequacy  of  these  programs 

Members  of  the  Committee  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  are:  Gllmore  Clarke,  archi- 
tect; Sumner  McKnight  Cro«by,  art  his- 
torian; LaMar  Dodd.  artist  and  art  educa- 
tor; Thor  Johnson,  nmslclan;  James  Albert 
Mlchener,  author;  Robert  Montgomery,  ac- 
tor and  television  executive;  George  Lloyd 
Murphy,  actor  and  motion-picture  executive; 
Charles  Nagel.  art  museum  director;  Mrs. 
Helen  Crocker  Russell,  civic  Ic  Eider  and  art 
patron. 

The  Wednesday  and  Thurslay  program 
will  Include  addresses  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  authors  of  the  af  )rementloned 
legislation,  by  Dr.  Thurston  J.  Davles,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Office  ol  the  United 
States  Commissioner  General  fo  r  the  Brussels 
Pair;  Mr.  Robert  V.  Dowlin  f.  chairman, 
board  of  directors,  American  National  The- 
ater and  Academy;  Andrew  H.^Berding,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Axalrs;  Donald 
B.  Cook,  staff  director.  Departmental  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange;  E.  Allani  Llghtner,  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs; 
Russell  L.  Riley,  director,  International  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Service;  tl^e  Honorable 
George  V.  Allen,  Director,  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  and  Thomas  Beggs,  di- 
rector. National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 

The  pvirpose  of  the  Intematipnal  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Partltclpatlon  Act 
"is  to  strengthen  ties  which  linlte  us  with 
other  nations  by  demonstrating  the  cultural 
Interests,  developments,  and  {achievements 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Sttates,  and  the 
contributions  being  made  bjj  the  United 
States  economic  and  social  system  toward  a 
peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for  its  own 
people  and  other  people  thfoughout  the 
world;  and  thus  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  friendly,  sympathetic^  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
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other  eountrles  of  the  world.**  It  provide* 
for  appointment  of  an  advisory  ooaiinlttee  on 
the  arts  to  advise  and  assist  the  Frealdent 
and  Government  departments  and  agenclea 
In  the  conduct  of  the  cultural  program  au- 
thcMlsed  by  this  act  and — with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  role  of  the  arts — in  other  inter- 
national cultural  activitiea. 

The  Committee  members  were  selected,  un- 
der terms  of  the  act.  for  their  experience  or 
Interest  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  opening  session  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  the  Committee  in  an  informal 
and  extemporaneoxis  way.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transcript  of  my 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 
TrxT  or  Rncancs  bt  trs  Roivorablb  Hubutt 

H.     HUMPHSKT  -AT    THB     POST    MEBTTNG     OT 
TRB     ADTISOST     OOMaOTTBB     OH     m     AlTB, 

Janttabt  15,  1958 

The  Chaikmah.  We  are  hafipy  to  have  with 
ns  this  morning  Senator  Hi7mprkxt,  a  co- 
author Of  the  bill  under  which  this  Commit- 
tee functions.  We  are  glad  also  to  have 
with  us  Senator  SairrH.  of  the  Smlth-Mtindt 
bUl.  I  regret  that  Congressman  Thompson 
couldn't  be  with  us  this  morning.  He  will 
be  with  us  Thursday.  We  have  regrets  from 
Senator  Mtjnot  that  he  could  not  be  with 
us  this  mornlTLg. 

We  should  like  very  much.  Senator  Bmi- 
phbet.  to  have  you  talk  to  us  at  this  time. 
We  know  you  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  this  and  we  would  like  to  have  yoxir 
ideas  and  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Senator  Humpuxxt.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  my  associates  In  Government,  both  in 
the  legislative  and  executive  branch. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  in  >r>r>Hng 
over  your  agenda  today,  I  gather  that  your 
aesslon  will  be  one  of  quality  and  quantity. 
I  note  that  you  will  have  a  very  busy  time. 
The  agenda  also  reveals  to  me  the  scope  of 
the  interest  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

I  was  impreseed  and  touched  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  secretary  because  I  am  sure  we 
all  feel  that  these  are  the  moat  critical 
times  we  have  ever  faced.  They  are  subtly 
critical.  If  they  were  as  openly  challenging 
as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  other  days 
oi  our  history.  I  suppose  you  would  see  the 
American  people  rise  up  as  one.  But  the 
challenge  of  Soviet  society  and  the  «»hnii»ng» 
of  its  Ideologies  and  practice  Is  so  varied 
and  diverse  that  sometimes  we  fail  to  com- 
prehend that  we  have  a  totalitarian  chal- 
lenge— a  challenge  in  totality. 

Somebody  said  to  me  the  other  day  at  a 
meeting.  Senator  Smith — a  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Commlaalon  on  InfcH-mation,  in 
which  you  have  such  an  interest — that  we 
have  "missiles  misery."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  American  people  are  obviously  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  sudden  advance  and  im- 
provement in  rocketry,  misaUes.  aatelUtes. 
and  in  the  science  of  outer  apace.  But  the 
question  Is  whether  we  have  the  kind  of 
economic  enlightenment  and  the  kind  of 
artistic  and  cultural  appreciation  that  is 
required  to  meet  this  challenge. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  when  I  heard  the 
leader  of  the  Soviets.  Khrushchev,  on  that 
CBS  telecast  Pace  the  Nation.  Uy  down 
the  gantlet  to  the  whole  Free  World,  par- 
Uculxu-ly  to  the  American  people  and  the 
Government  oi  this  country,  when  he  said: 
"We  declare  war  on  you."  He  then  listed 
the  areas  in  which  the  war  had  been  de- 
clared, and  you  can  rest  aaaured  those  areas 
included  education,  and  of  culture. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  some  of  us  In 
Congress — I  hope  all  of  us — have  taken  a  re- 


newed interest  in  mattexs  relating  to  our 
education,  our  cultural  developments  and 
actlvltlea.  the  fine  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Senator  Smxth,  to  my  rl^t,  waa  one  of 
the  eaziy  spokesmen  and  picmeen  in  the 
field  of  cultural  and  educational  exchange. 
I  am  ao  pleased  to  see  him  here  today. 

In  the  84th  Congress.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Helatiwis 
Committee  and  to  introduce  legislation 
which  subaequently  became  Public  Law  880. 
Congressman  Fxamk  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  the  House  of  Representatives,  intro- 
duced the  companion  bUL  This  act  among 
other  things  formalized  activities  which  al- 
ready tiad  been  iindertaken  in  a  more  or 
less  ad  hoc  manner  in  the  field  at  cultural 
exchange  and  trade  fair  participation.  ThU 
act,  as  yon  know,  is  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Par- 
UcipaUon  Act.  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congrees.  and  in  this  law,  in  Secttcm  10,  is 
a  provision  for  the  mandatory  establishment 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts. 

Now,  of  coiirse  the  real  parent  of  this  com- 
mittee is  the  Ad'v'isory  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Exchange,  which  had  recommended 
for  years  that  a  committee  of  this  nature  be 
appointed. 

I  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  this  recocnmendatlon  seriously  and, 
therefore,  we  made  it  a  mandatory  part  of 
the  law,  remoTing  it  from  the  discretionary 
area. 

I  was  about  to  say  we  had  gone  through  a 
gestation  period  for  some  time  and  finally 
the  birth  occurred.  Reversing  the  usual 
order,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
marriage  now. 

The  appointment  and  the  formalizing  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Arts  Indicates  a  kind 
of  marriage,  the  first  Instance  of  this  kind 
of  marriage  in  American  life — a  marriage 
between  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  arts,  through  this  Committee,  on  the 
other. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  people  who 
have  been  highly  critical  of  this  very  possi- 
bility. They  have  protested  such  a  marriage, 
saying  that  it  would  mean  too  much  Gov- 
ernment control,  a  stifling  of  the  creativeness 
which  could  come  from  people  interested  In 
the  fine  arts. 

Shakespeare  waa  among  the  first  group  of 
skeptics  to  worry  about  a  governmental  in- 
terest in  the  arts,  when  he  referred  to  "Art* 
made  tongue-tied  by  authority." 

He  worried  about  the  hard  hand  of  govern- 
ment being  placed  over  the  creativeness  of 
the  human  mind  and  spirit. 

Then  there  was  a  more  contemporary 
writer,  a  cynical  and  skeptical  one  at  times, 
but  one  of  our  best  minds,  Henry  Louis 
Mencken.  In  his  book  of  essays,  mtltled 
"Prejudices"  he  voiced  another  apprehen- 
sion expresaed  occasionally  in  Congress  and 
in  the  executive  branch.  He  referred  to 
artists  as  "Never  Puritans  and  seldom" — 
this  is  what  he  said — "seldom  even  respect- 
able." I  quickly  disassociate  myself  from 
this  summary  Judgment.  I  hasten  to  assert 
not  only  my  own  disagreement  but  I  am  sure 
that  Mencken  himaelf  would  not  have  said 
what  he  did  had  he  been  here  this  morning 
with  this  distinguished  assemblage. 

I  want  to  ooitclixie  on  this  note.  This 
Joining  tc^ether  in  a  cooperative  spirit  by 
government  and  art  through  this  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  is  to  me  very  good 
and  sound,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  it 
a  sueoees.  We  cannot  afford  to  fall  even 
on  the  domestic  scene.  I  know  we  are  pri- 
marily ocmoemed  here  with  international 
developments  and  the  effect  of  this  partici- 
pation upon  our  intematianal  relations. 
But,  very  frankly,  as  I  said  earlier  today  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  in  our  pleasant  visit  in  the 
diplomatic  reception  rocMn.  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  American  people  themselves  dc  no* 
know  more  about  what  Is  going  on  in  the 


fields  of  cultural  exchange,  of  edxieatiaiial 
exchance.  of  trade  falza. 

What  a  ptty  it  Is  that  more  people  dont 
appreciate  the  opportunitlea  open  to  ns  in 
the  field  of  participation  in  the  arts.  It  is 
encouraging,  however,  to  know  that  many  of 
you,  like  Mrs.  Hawkes,  have  spoken  through- 
out America  about  this  good  work.  I  want 
to  commend  you.  and  assure  you  that  you 
have  friends  in  Congrees.  Congreas  will  be 
watching  you,  not  in  terms  of  an  investigat- 
ing kind  of  watchfulnees  but  a  watchful- 
ness filled  with  affection  and  sympathy.  U 
there  is  anything  we  can  do.  I  hope  yon  will 
feel  free  not  only  to  advise  the  Secretary 
but  also  that  you  wm  give  the  Congrees  the 
advice  and  oounael  we  need  to  make  Im- 
provonents. 

We  have  a  Job  to  do.  We  are  prood  of 
our  country.  I  will  ten  you,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, I  am  tired  of  hearing  we  dont  do  wtil. 
We  have  everything  with  which  to  do;  I  am 
sure  we  have  the  will  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done.  I  would  like  to  think  that  Ameri- 
can art  and  culture  would  be  made  known. 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  the  world,  even  if 
Stalin  had  never  been  bom.  If  Marx  had 
nevo'  got  locked  up  in  that  museum  in 
London,  and  if  Lenin  had  never  etoimed 
across  the  scene. 

There  are  some  things  worth  doing.  If 
there  is  some  way  we  can,  by  doing  these 
things,  make  an  impression  favorable  upon 
others,  then  our  works  have  been  twice 
blessed. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  oongratnla- 
tiona. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senate  will  want  to  Join 
In  hailing  what  we  hope  will  be  an  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  new  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.  This  Committee  has  a  real  op- 
portunity to  break  new  ground.  It  is 
the  first  top-level  Federal  committee  es- 
tablished by  Congress  in  the  field  of  co- 
ordinating the  arts  at  home  and  abroad. 

Following  their  2-day  meeting,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts  issued 
a  statement,  which  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  may  be 
done.  Hie  statenent  is  contained  in  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment on  January  16,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttic  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Statuceht  or  the  AovxsoeT  Commute  am 

THE   AXTS 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
ended  their  2-day  session  today.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  Committee 
issued  the  following  statement: 

As  members  of  the  Adviaory  Committee  on 
the  Arta.  we  are  glad  to  place  such  apectal 
knowledge  and  experience  as  we  may  liavc  at 
the  service  of  our  Government  in  its  pro- 
motion of  cultxn-al  relationships  with  other 
nations  and  peoples. 

At  a  time  of  reassessment  of  the  Nation's 
aelenUfIc  and  technological  acoompllsh- 
ments,  the  creation  of  this  oommlttee  ftir- 
nishes  gratifying  evidence  that  our  Govern- 
ments, the  creation  of  this  Committee  fur- 
tural  achievements.  Our  maturity  in  the 
arts  can  win  us  the  respect  of  othen  aa 
surely  as  our  progress  in  eclence. 

The  Committee's  initial  meeting  has  been 
devoted  to  a  familiarization  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  in  the  arts  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  other  peoples,  and  with 
the  various  interrelated  programs  throiigh 
wlilch  this  interest  is  made  evident.  We 
have  been  impressed  1^  the  atatamfante 
made  to  us.  In  particular,  the  Oecretary  of 
State  spoke  eloquently,  and  with  manifest 
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slneerlty,  of  the  Importance  he  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  attach  to  demonstrating 
America's  achievement  In  the  arts  as  a  hail- 
mark  at  our  national  maturity.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Oeorge  V.  Allen 
and  other  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
were  of  like  character.  Assivances  were  re- 
ceived from  Senator  Httbest  Humphrct, 
Senator  H.  Auezakdek  SMrrH,  and  Repre- 
sentative FSAMK  Thompson  that  they  and 
many  of  their  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
share  fully  In  this  Interest  In  the  arts  In  our 
international  relations. 

The  reports  received  on  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  our  Government's  programs 
for  artistic  presentations  and  exchanges 
were  equally  impressive  to  the  Committee, 
The  fact  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished with  limited  resources  is  a  tribute 
to  the  ingenuity  and  imaginativeness  of  the 
administrators  of  these  programs  and  to  the 
generosity  of  so  many  of  the  artiets  who 
have  participated  and  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  groups.  The  success  to  date  sug- 
gests that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
an  expansion  of  these  activities. 

It  will  be  one  of  our  Important  tasks  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  give  continuing  re- 
view and  guidance  to  these  programs — in 
particular  to  the  President's  cultiiral  pres- 
entations program  and  the  reciprocal  visits 
of  artists  under  the  international  exchange 
program.  It  Is  our  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Depiu-tment  of  State  and  to  the  other 
agencies,  public  and  private,  In  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  these  programs. 

We  recognize  the  complexities  of  the  re- 
lationship between  government  and  the 
arts,  but  we  see  no  necessary  incongruity  in 
the  artist's  serving  the  legitimate  ends  of 
government  or  in  government's  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  artist.  We  believe  that  in 
the  arts  integrity  and  quality  are  important 
watchwords,  and  within  the  framework  of 
our  relations  with  other  nations  we  are  con- 
fident that  these  values  have  been,  and  will 
be,  honored. 

The  arts  Illumine  the  mind,  kindle  the 
spirit,  and  move  the  heart.  Surely  there 
can  be  few  better  ways  to  serve  the  cause 
of  international  understanding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
establishment  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  is  Just  one  additional  step 
long  overdue  in  what  should  be  a  general 
effort  on  our  part  to  increase  our  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  arts  and  culture  in  in- 
ternational relations.  Increasingly  this 
subject  has  been  attracting  editorial  sup- 
port. On  January  17,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  contributed  a  notable  editorial  on 
this  subject.  We  Arm  To  Parley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  January-,47. 
1958]  ^ 

We  Arm  To  Paklkt 

Several  times  In  recent  months  we  have 
heard  the  argument  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  increase  cultural  exchanges 
or  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  fear  that  the  American  people 
would  become  Indifferent  to  the  Communist 
danger.  This  argument,  we  contend,  is  sheer 
nonsense. 

It  may  be  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  this 
theory  is  seriously  considered  in  Washing- 
ton, but  we  heard  it  first  from  the  lips  of  a 
State  Department  official.  Now  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian. Max  Preedman,  reports  that  some  offi- 
cials In  Washington  fear  that  "all  this  talk 
of  diplomatic  negotiations  can  easily  under- 


mine the  campaign  for  higher  Aefense  ex- 
penditures." ] 

Perhaps  it  is  such  a  fear  that  motivates 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  For  ^e  has  been 
strangely  reluctant  to  go  forwaAl  with  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  with  the  Sovleu,  Increase 
cultural  exchanges  with  them,  pr  Improve 
United  States-Soviet  relations  I  on  other 
fronts. 

Yet  it  shows  little  confidence  I  in  democ 
racy  to  fear  that  the  Russians  {night  con- 
taminate us  with  their  frlendshlpi,  This  ap- 
proach implies  that  a  free  people  would  suc- 
cumb to  the  blandishments  of  i  the  Com- 
munists. It  reflects  little  falta  that  the 
Commiinists  might  be  affected  fivorably  by 
their  experiences  under  democracy. 

Perhaps  even  more  serious  Is]  the  Infer- 
ence, in  any  approach,  that  Govonment  of- 
ficials should  decide  whether  xhe  public 
should  come  In  contact  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent political  beliefs.  This  approach  fol- 
lows the  "big  brother  knows  bestf'  principle. 

We  have  long  contended  that  t|ie  Russians 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  come  freely  to 
this  coantry  to  learn  more  about  our  people 
and  our  form  of  government.  V  'e  have  ar- 
gued that  if  the  Russians  really  |  ot  to  know 
us.  they  would  learn  that  their  ears  about 
any  aggressive  designs  by  the  Ui  ited  States 
on  the  Soviet  Union  are  only  the  product  of 
Soviet  propaganda. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  American  people 
would  fall  to  support  a  missiles  j  program  If 
our  Government  pushed  hardef  for  talks 
with  the  Russians.  As  President  {Eisenhower 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  iddress,  we 
seek  peace  and  security.  We  wou  d  move  to 
ward  both  goals  by  approving  hlg  ler  defense 
spending  and  seeking  further  i  egotlatlons 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  As  Win8tf)n  Church 
ill  once  said,  "we  arm  to  parley." 


THE  BRUSSELS  FA]  R 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prtsident,  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  January  9  I  spoke 
about  the  challenge  confront)  ng  us  im- 
mediately in  connection  with  he  needed 
appropriations  for  the  Brusse  s  Fair.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  im- 
mediate action  today.  I  eami  >stly  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Appi  opriations 
Committees  will  find  it  possible  to  hold 
hearings  without  delay,  if  h«irings  are 
necessary.  [ 

The  public  attention  to  this  issue  is 
increasing.  There  is  no  qustion  that 
additional  funds  will  be  required.  My 
bill,  S.  2923,  asked  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $2,054,000,  a  figure  which 
the  State  Department  is  pilepared  to 
defend.  j 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturda  j  Evening 
Post  disciisses  the  outlook  for  the  Brus- 
sels Fair  in  an  article  entitled  "Well  Go 
on  Trial  at  the  Fair."  The  article  is 
written  by  Ernest  O.  Hauser,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  riiinarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wxlx  Go  out  Trial  at  the  Pair- -A  Paxvarw 
or  UNCI.K  Sam's  PrrcH  at  This  Year's 
World's  Fak  in  Brussexs,  Whcrk  the 
Soviet  Show  Will  Stand  TfJ^t  to  Pace 
Against  Otms — Europeans  Wnt.  Judge  Us 
BT  What  Thkt  Sek 

(By  Kmest  O.  Hauser) 
BKt7ssxLS.— Are  world's  fairs  (bsolescent? 
The  universe  has  shrunk  since  the  first  uni- 
versal exposition.  In  1851,  drew  aptoroxlmately 
6  mUUon  spectators   to  London'  i  glittering 
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Crystal  Palace.  Men  and  Ideas  travelc 
slowly  In  those  days,  and  seeing  was  believ- 
ing. In  our  age  of  cheap  azxi  rapid  travel, 
of  radio,  film,  and  televisioa,  what  is  the 
point  of  mounting  yet  another  global  kermess 
where  Man  can  gaze  at  the  aopompllshments 
of  Man?  I 

The  people  now  preparlnc  the  Brussels 
Universal  and  Intemationar  Exposition  of 
1958  have  no  illusions  on  this  score.  Their 
fair,  they  know,  may  weU  be  the  last  of  Its 
kind.  So  much  more  reason^  they  wUl  tell 
you,  to  make  it  an  unparalleled  success — a 
giant  firecracker  whose  brilliant  flash  wont 
be  forgotten  for  a  long,  long  time.  Thirty- 
five  million  visitors,  they  hope,  wiU  take  a 
look  at  the  60-natlon  extravaganza,  opening 
on  AprU  17  and  closing  6  moaths  later.  Bel- 
gium, the  anxious  host,  is  epeildlng  some  fSOO 
million  on  the  project,  plus  lome  $400  mil- 
lion on  sprucing  up  the  Bel^an  capital  for 
the  occasion.  I 

For  the  United  States,  no^  finishing  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  pafvliions  on  the 
exposition  grounds,  Brussels  wUl  mark  a 
precedent.  Never  before  h 
pated  on  a  comparable  sea 
fair — and  there  are  those 
historic  fact  alone  wUl  ma 
Exposition.  StiU,  even  as  thi 
ers  of  this  show,  well  be 
like  the  rest  of  them.  O 
Villon,  as  It  happens,  is  Just  'across  the  way 
from  the  pavilion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Al- 
ready, as  he  picks  his  way  across  the  muddy 
grounds,  the  visitor  is  Irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  two  looming  rival  structures  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  become  t^e  fair's  prime 
objects  of  cxirlosity. 

This  is  no  trade  fair,  and  I  no  hawking  is 
permitted;  to  have  your  order  books  around 
would  be  obscene.  True  ex; 
tlngulshed  from  commercial 
by  solemn  International 
charter  signed  in  1928  by  t 
of  35  nations — Including  Russia,  but  not  the 
United  States — lays  down  the  ground  rules. 
According  to  these  rules,  a  "universal  exposi- 
tion" should  be  a  stock-taking  of  our  civili- 
zation. This  ever -changing  iworld,  arrested 
in  one  quivering  moment,  sliould  hold  still 
for  inspection,  as  It  were,  before  proceeding 
on  its  headlong  course. 

Hence,  Belgium's  aim  to 
sels  fair  "a  balance  sheet 
of  a  more  human  world." 
gossip  here  of  transcendent: 
nice,  round  words,  like  "humanism,"  "prog- 
ress" and  "the  pxirsult  of  happiness,"  fill  the 
moist  Belgian  air.  Unfortunately,  Belgium 
has  picked  the  atom  for  a  mascot.  While 
Man  himself  serves  as  a  general  theme,  the 
Atom — symbol  of  our  age — will  cast  its  eerie 
shadow  on  the  fair,  a  weiW  Rube  Gold- 
berg fantasy  called  the  "Atonjium"  will  be  to 
Brussels,  1958,  what  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  to 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889 
and  Perlsphere  to  the  New  Yi 
of  1939.  Raising  Itself  to 
feet,  this  monstrous  Chrlstm 
resent  the  structure  of  a  si  ^ 
tal,  with  nine  enormous  spheres  acting  as 
atoms.  Escalators  will  move  up  and  down 
inside  the  hollow  branches,  and  there  wlU 
be  a  restaurant  In  the  top  atom. 

Brussels  seems  a  good  pla<e  to  stage  this 
kind  of  competition.  It  cert  ilnly  is  not  for 
nothing  that  this  is  the  flft  i  International 
exposition  to  be  held  here  Ir  seven  decades 
— the  last  took  place  in  1935.  A  crossroads 
in  the  flow  of  goods  and  peo](le.  the  Belgian 
capital  sits  in  the  hub  of  a  hi  ghly  developed, 
thickly  settled  region.  Witiiin  a  200-mUe 
radius  He  the  coal  mines  4nd  the  cotton 
mills  of  northern  Prance,  thd  busy  factories 
of  Western  Germany,  the  erowded  shores 
of  England.  Some  136  miU  on  people  live 
and  work  within  this  fompass.  Keen 
traders,  the  inviting  Belgians  have  no  in- 
tention of  suppressing  their  c  wn  commercial 
instincts  for  the  duration  of  the  fair. 
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As  for  ourselves,  we  are  going  Into  Brus- 
sels, 1958,  with  the  diffidence  of  a  party 
whose  case  Is  not  yet  proved.  Most  of  the 
200,000  visitors  expected  to  throng  our  build- 
ing on  a  busy  day  are  likely  to  be  total 
strangers  whose  mental  image  of  America 
and  our  way  of  life,  at  best.  Is  sketchy.  They 
have  known  lis  first  as  liberators,  then  as  the 
generous  dispensers  of  dollar  aid  and  finally 
as  wide-eyed  tourists.  They  have  also  seen 
our  movies,  they  have  read  about  McCarthy, 
about  Little  Rock,  they  have  heard  about 
American  materialism,  and  they  are  wonder- 
ing where  fancy  ends  and  truth  begins. 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II,  is  our  chance  to  put  ourselves 
across — to  tear  down  a  whole  web  of  miscon- 
ceptions and  show  what  we  believe  to  be 
our  real  face.  This,  evidently,  is  no  simple 
one-way  propaganda  Job;  the  opposition 
plies  its  trade  across  the  street,  and  most  of 
our  customers  wiU  be  comparison  shoppers. 

"We  have  divorced  our  thinking  from  a 
frontal  conflict  with  the  Russians,"  one  of 
our  planners  said.  "All  we  want,  frankly.  Is 
the  best  pavilion  and  the  most  beautifully 
designed  exhibit." 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  When  our 
State  Department,  In  the  faU  of  1954.  re- 
ceived the  Belgian  invitation.  It  did  not  look 
at  Brussels — more  than  3  years  off — as  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern.  Handing  the 
project,  as  a  sideline,  to  one  of  its  officials. 
It  let  things  ride.  It  was  not  until  July  31, 
1958,  that  Congress  was  in  a  position  to  vote 
empowering  legislation.  And  In  October  of 
that  year  Howard  S.  Ciillman  was  sworn  in 
as  our  Commissioner  General. 

He  seemed  the  right  man  for  the  Job.  A 
rich  tobacco  merchant  who,  for  many  years, 
had  headed  the  efficient  and  politically  clean 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Cullman  was 
probably  best  known  as  a  successful  Broad- 
way angel.  Among  the  150  plays  and  musi- 
cals he  had  sponsored  were  hits  like  Life 
With  Father,  South  Paclflc,  The  King  and  I, 
and  Teahouse  of  the  August  Moon.  His  flair 
for  showmanship  was  bound  to  prove  an 
asset,  and  his  financial  Independence  allowed 
him  to  turn  down  the  $25.000-a-year  remu- 
neration provided  for  the  Job. 

But  there  were  only  18  months  to  go  when 
he  stepped  in.  Most  other  nations  had  their 
feet  well  on  the  ground  by  then,  and  some, 
like  Germany,  had  done  a  year's  constructive 
planning.  To  make  things  worse.  Congress 
was  in  an  economy  mood.  While  holding 
out  hope  for  eventual  approval  of  the  916 
million  Cullman  and  his  small,  handpicked 
team  considered  necessary,  the  legislators 
were  unwilling  to  put  more  than  112.345,000 
into  the  enterprise.  That,  even  now,  is  aU 
there  Is,  and  Cullman's  inabiUty  to  lay  his 
hands  on  more  has  caused  some  painful 
cuts,  partlctilarly  in  the  entertainment  pro- 
gram. 

Still,  what  the  United  States  has  on  the 
ground  by  now  needs  no  apologies.  Like 
other  major  nations,  we  were  assigned  a  e'^- 
acre  site.  It  is  rotighly  triangular,  rising  to- 
ward the  rear  to  form  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. Leaving  the  narrow  forward  por- 
tion of  the  triangle  free— part  of  It  will  be 
taken  up  by  a  reflecting  pool — we  are  con- 
structing in  the  rear  a  massive,  circular  pa- 
vilion. 

Though  no  less  modem  than  most  of  the 
other  national  pavilions,  the  structure  Is  far 
from  extreme;  Its  restful  and  harmonious 
lines  give  It  an  almost  classic  air.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  it  U  that,  with  its  flat, 
overhanging  lid,  and  its  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  over  the  door,  it  looks  like  an 
American  officer's  cap.  Its  architect,  Edward 
D.  stone — identified  with  such  Manhattan 
landmarks  as  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art — likes  to  make  people 
shudder  b%  picturing  the  kind  of  thing  he 
could  have  built  If  he  had  wanted  to  appear 
audacious.     "Terrific.  Isn't  it?"  he  wlU  ex- 


claim, with  fitting  modesty,  as  he  clambers 
all  over  the  enormous  steel-and-plastlc  pile. 

No  open-span  round  structure  of  this  size 
has  ever  been  attempted;  the  floor,  340  feet 
across,  would  hold  a  couple  of  football  flelds. 
But  the  pavUion's  most  conspicuous  feattire 
Is  the  bicycle-wheel  roof;  made  of  2,100 
translucent  plastic  panels  airlifted  in  8 
planeloads  from  New  Hampshire,  it  is  sus- 
pended from  the  rim  by  thin  steel  cables — a 
system  borrowed  from  Rome's  oval  Colos- 
seum, whose  canvas  top  used  to  be  strung 
in  Just  this  manner.  An  opening  in  the  roof 
lets  in  sunshine  and  rain.  And  the  Illusion 
of  the  great  outdoors  is  further  heightened 
by  a  pool  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  and  11 
fine  old  willow  trees  which  oiu'  buUders  have 
been  careful  to  preserve.  The  outer  skin  of 
the  pavilion  is  a  transparent  mesh;  lighted 
from  the  inside,  the  heavy  drum  wiU  be 
transformed  into  an  airy  apparition. 

There  is  liuie  doubt  that  the  $5  mUIlon 
edifice  Itself  will  be  our  No.  1  exhibit  at  the 
fair.  Already,  it  Is  something  of  a  legend. 
A  British  Sunday  paper  has  forewarned  its 
readers  that  "the  American  pavilion  *  •  • 
will  have  the  biggest  dome  in  the  world, 
housing  a  whole  forest  and  a  huge-floating 
platform"  and  costing  about  %*2  million. 

However,  this  Is  but  a  shell  to  hold  our 
national  presentation,  and  while  admitting 
that  It  Is  stunning,  one  might  well  ask, 
"But  U  it  functional?"  As  almost  all  the 
impedimenta  of  our  civilization  are  rec- 
tangular, a  round  pavilion  may  not  be  Ideally 
suited  for  the  display  of  this  civilization,  as 
anybody  who  has  ever  tried  to  fit  rectangular 
furniture  Into  round  spaces  wUl  appreciate. 
But  then,  this  is  a  Government  project.  Our 
designing  team  was  hired  when  it  was  too  late 
to  change  the  structiure;  and,  being  stubborn 
individualists,  they  went  ahead  and  squared 
the  circle,  constructing  a  rectangular  world 
within  the  drum,  and  leaving  foreign  visitors 
with  an  impressive  Insight  into  our  wonder- 
fully democratic  way  of  doing  things. 

The  {tctual  producers  of  the  show — Peter 
O.  Harnden  Associates,  a  private  Arm  of  de- 
signers— were  given  a  good  deal  to  chew  on. 
Cullman's  team  had  solicited  opinions  on 
what  ovir  exhibits  shoiUd  be  like  from  30 
prominent  Americans.  A  conference  held 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  had  fm-ther  crystal- 
lized the  issue.  What  almost  everyone  in- 
sisted on  was  modesty.  "No  bragging"  was 
the  keynote.  We  should  present  ourselves 
as  a  dynamic,  restless  people,  saddled 
with  problems  Just  like  everybody  else,  grop- 
ing for  the  right  answers  and  committed 
to  a  constant  search  for  an  Improved  way 
of  life.  The  theme  of  our  show  would  be 
the  "conUnuous  American  revolution." 

To  translate  this  philosophy  into  120,000 
square  feet  of  three-dimensional  exhibits 
was  no  small  order.  The  end  result,  as 
visitors  WlU  see  It  at  the  fair,  Is,  in  the 
main,  the  work  of  two  creative  minds — 
Industrial-Design  Consultant  James  S.  Plant, 
our  deputy  commissioner  general;  and  Ar- 
chitect Bernard  Rudofsky,  associated  with 
the  Harnden  workshop  as  top  designer  for 
the  project.  WhUe  it  is  impossible  to  say 
at  this  stage  whether  their  presentation 
will  go  down  as  a  success  or  a  resounding 
failure,  it  is  certain  to  create  enough  at- 
tention to  make  the  exercise  worth  whUe. 

The  general  mood  of  the  exhibit  wlU  be 
one  of  tranquUllty — a  welcome  calm  de- 
signed to  give  the  visitor  relief  from  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  fair  as  a  whole:  to 
grant  him,  after  loud  and  garish  miles,  a 
respite.  There  wUl  be  a  Ttiinimyin  of  graphs, 
statistics,  obtrusive  photomiirals,  and  heroic 
Slogans.  Nor  will  we  show  off  our  wealth — 
no  bronze,  chrome,  plate  glass,  or  rich  mar- 
ble. If  we  seduce,  we  shaU  seduce  by 
understatement. 


•TTie  visitor,**  the  working  script  predict*, 
"will  recall  the  United  States  Pavilion  as 
an  experience  rather  than  an  exhibition." 

Although  100  college  students  from  back 
home  will  serve  as  guides  during  the  fair, 
there  is  no  prescribed  Itinerary.  You  are 
on  your  own,  and  you  may  start  and  finish 
where  you  like.  Here  then — with  the  pro- 
viso that  some  items  are  still  tentative — is 
your  sneak  preview  of  our  main  exhibits. 

Surveying  the  ground  floor,  you'll  And  It 
a  strange  wedlock  between  tradition  and 
avant-garde.  Side  by  side  with  such  down- 
to-earth  displa3rs  as  twin  exhibits  on  atomic 
energy  and  automation — the  only  hints  of 
our  industrial  might — you  wiU  encounter 
abstract  works  of  art  and  some  engaging 
bits  of  whlmsey.  A  svirrealistic  spread  of 
objects,  displayed  under  a  giant  ceiling  map 
of  the  United  States,  delineates  the  Face 
of  America.  Among  the  wrinkles  there 
will  be  a  bale  of  tumbleweed  from  the 
Southwest,  a  California  gold  nugget. 
Hollywoodiana,  cowboy  accouterments,  a 
row  of  niral  mailboxes,  American  Indian 
artifacts,  the  model  of  a  side -wheeler,  % 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
an  Idaho  potato  mounted  like  a  Jewel. 
strange  butterflies,  and  a  live  rattlesnake. 
"They'll  taste  the  continent  in  a  few  sam- 
ples," Rudofslcy  says.  "We  will  present  the 
unexpected,  the  things  the  movies  don't 
show.  Some  of  these  objects  wiU  be  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe." 

Wherever  possible,  we  shall  Imply  rather 
than  shout  our  message.  A  working  model 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  complete 
with  ticker  tape  and  a  big  board,  wUl  get 
across  the  public  ownership  of  our  corpora- 
tions. An  electronic-scale  model  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  buildings  that  turn  turtle  and 
drop  out  of  sight  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
city,  will  document  American  urbanlsm. 
Voting  machines — placed  in  our  pavilion  on 
President  Elsenhower's  personal  request — 
will  illustrate  the  everyday  mechanics  of  our 
democracy.  And  a  pictorial  show  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  American  West  will  remind 
Europeans  that  we,  too,  have  a  past. 

But  it  is  on  the  balcony  that  the  originality 
of  the  designers  comes  into  Its  own.  The 
stylized  prototypes  of  some  American 
houses — a  Texas  ranch,  a  Southern  cabin, 
a  New  England  cottage — lead  up  to  Islands 
showing,  each  in  Its  own  way,  a  facet  of 
our  domestic  life.  None  of  these  units — an 
American  kitchen,  a  sun  deck,  a  Uving  room, 
a  children's  playpen,  and  so  forth — wlU  try 
to  be  the  real  thing,  but  wlU  attempt  to 
capture  the  elusive  essence  of  an  environ- 
ment created  by  and  for  Americans.  Ap- 
peaUng  to  the  viewer's  sense  of  beauty  and 
imagination,  these  Items  may  be  brUllantly 
successful  or  faU  completely  flat.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  can  say  that  they  are  exhibition 
cliches. 

The  one  display  most  apt  to  make  Ameri- 
cans feel  suddenly  at  tiome  and  give  the 
stranger  an  authentic  feel  of  our  dally  life 
is  a  characteristic  street — a  streetscape-^ 
complete  with  signposts,  manholes,  trafllo 
lines,  street  lamps,  a  billboard,  show  win- 
dows and  a  functioning  comer  drugstore^ 
where  Europeans  may  have  their  first  soda 
at  the  fountain. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  bombshell  will  be 
hidden  in  the  leafy  grounds  where  a  small 
building  wiU  enshrine  bits  of  unfinished 
business.  Here,  in  a  haunting  black  and 
white,  we  shall  present  such  unsolved  prob- 
lems as  slum  clearance,  the  dust  bowl,  dvU 
rights  and  race  relations,  along  with  progress 
made  toward  their  ultimate  solution.  This. 
obvioxisly,  is  the  sector  of  the  show  most 
Ukely  to  blow  up  in  ow  planners'  faces,  as 
visiting  Americans  themselves  may  not  se* 
eye  to  eye  on  all  the  answers.  But,  the  de- 
signers ask.  Is  there  a  better  way  of  making 
friends  than  taking  aU  the  skeletons  out  of 
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th«lr  eloMta  aad  •trlng  tbem  for  Interna- 
tional inspeetkmy  And.  qutta  oaaeeintbty, 
tbeyU  win  their  point. 

<*i"f^^  wlU  thus  elnJc  In.  Whaterw  one 
majr  tblnk  of  Indlviiduel  item*,  the  freehneee 
of  the  whole  am>roftch.  the  Intellectual  titU- 
latlon  provided  by  the  show  In  Ite  entirety, 
will  keep  the  thing  on  a  remarliably  high 
level.  And  the  aophlstlcated  European 
audlenoa  Is  likely  to  appreciate  the  total 
absence  of  the  direct  selL  What  else?  Short 
films,  playing  on  scattered  screens,  and  the 
first  movie-in-the-round  shown  outside  the 
United  States  will  add  a  visual  touch  of 
American  life  and  scenery.  Several  teams 
of  pretty  girls  will  model  American  fash- 
Ions.  A  restaurant  will  try  to  serve  American 
corned-beef  hash  and  apple  pie.  And,  In 
a  spacioiu  theater,  adorned  In  simple  white 
and  gold,  a  program  of  American  plays,  mu- 
sicals, ballets,  and  concerts — somewhat  re- 
duced for  lack  of  funds — ^wlll  uphold  our 
cultural  renown. 

Although  the  total  Impact  of  our  Brussels 
effort  cant  be  assessed  until  the  gates  are 
open,  the  contrast  between  our  formula  of 
calculated  modesty  and  the  big  Soviet  noise 
across  the  way  is  certain  to  have  its  effect. 
There  will  be  nothing  very  subtle  about  the 
Russian  pavilion.  Ignoring  a  Belgian  request 
to  all  foreign  exhibitors  to  use  no  more  than 
70  percent  of  their  allotted  acreage  for  con- 
struction, the  Bussians  are  covering  nine- 
tenths  of  theirs  with  a  colossal  glass-and- 
steel  box — a  kind  of  super-Parthenon  de- 
signed to  awe  rather  than  please.  Inside, 
you'll  find,  surrounded  by  the  Implements  of 
progress — industrial,  agricultxiral,  and  plain 
cultural — a  large  statue  of  Lenio.  As  Rus- 
sia's commissioner  general  for  the  fair  hap- 
pens to  be  Assistant  Minister  for  Machine 
Tool  Production,  the  Russians  will  be  bulg- 
ing with  machine  tools  where  we  shall  bulge 
with  understatement. 

Still,  as  this  phase  of  the  cold  war  will 
be  fought  In  plain  view  of  35  million  spec- 
tators, there  Is  little  point  In  our  discount- 
ing the  Russians  In  advance.  They  are.  by 
all  accounts,  spending  more  money  on  their 
show  than  the  United  States,  although  the 
950  million  mentioned  in  the  press  is  prob- 
ably exaggerated.  And  while  such  live  ex- 
hibits as  a  coal  mine  and  an  oil  well  hardly 
■ound  exciting,  the  Russians  may  have  some 
ffurprlaes  up  their  sleeves — astral  and  other- 
wise. Their  restaurant,  where  national 
dishes  will  be  served,  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  fair.  And  their 
eaeays  in  culture,  which  will  Include  a  pres- 
entation of  the  Bolshol  ballet,  will  make  our 
own  shortage  of  funds  for  the  performing 
arts  doubly  regrettable. 

As  Belgium  could  invite  only  the  nations 
with  which  she  is  on  speaking  terms, 
some  Oovemments,  Including  those  of  main- 
land China  and  Eastern  Germany,  have  not 
been  asked.  Others,  though  invited,  have 
since  bowed  out  for  lack  of  Interest  or  cash — 
notably  India,  Pakistan,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Poland,  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Greece. 
But  what  remains  will  be  sufflclently  univer- 
sal to  Justify  the  label  of  the  fair.  The  pres- 
ence of  Monaco,  Ldechtenstein,  and  San 
Marino — the  last  Just  freed  from  12  years 
of  Communist  rule — will  prove  that  size  is 
not  a  requisite  of  sovereignty.  And  the 
pavilions  of  seven  International  organiza- 
tions, from  the  United  Nations  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Coal  and  Steel  Conmiunity,  will  add 
their  one-world  touch. 

Still,  a  brief  stroU  around  the  foreign  sec- 
tion, reverberating  with  the  din  of  last- 
minute  constnictlan  work,  and  smelling  of 
enthusiasm  and  fresh  paint,  reveals  a  fright- 
ening Tariety  of  states  of  mind.  West  Ger- 
many pMradea  her  eight  rectangular  pavilions 
in  a  clear,  orderly,  headstrong  formation. 
The  Methetlandfl.  whose  theme  Is  Watei^^ 
Friend  and  Enemy,  is  turning  part  of  her 
«Btal>U8hine&t  Into  the  sea.  Morocco's 
closed-mouth  and  forbidding  fortress  makes 


yen.  think  of  the  wind  In  the  high  Atlas. 
Italy  gently  draws  you  Into  an  Italian  village, 
with  a  fine  little  piasza  and  palazzo.  The 
Qwchs  are  sheathing  their  three  wlndowleas 
pavlUona  with  7  million  diamond -shaped 
places  of  gilt  glass.  Great  Britain,  always 
»  nation  of  abopkeepers,  uses  a  modest  gor- 
crnment  paTillon  as  come-on  for  a  huge, 
hangarlike  ahowcase  of  British  goads,  erected 
by  the  federation  of  British  Industries.  The 
Japanese,  torn  between  old  and  hew,  crown 
their  exquisite  paper  house  with  9  futuristie 
metal  hd.  And  the  Brazilians  ca|i  be  found 
under  a  tilcky  fiber  canopy  that  looks  like 
a  tarpaulin.  i 

Our  neighbor  on  the  right,  thfc  sovereign 
•tate  of  Vatican  City,  is  welcombig  all  sin- 
ners to  a  gleamlng-wblte  city  of  God  from 
which  a  startllngly  modem  chnrch  raises 
a  180-foot  belfry.  The  world  Protestant 
churches  have  their  own  pavilion  in  another 
sector  of  the  fair  grounds.  The  Prench.  as 
If  they  did  not  have  enough  problems  at 
home,  have  had  hard  luck  at  Brussels.  Hav- 
ing first  run  into  burst  sewers  tindemeath 
their  site,  which  made  it  difficult  to  sink 
foundations,  they  found  that  the  design 
their  architects  came  up  with  <vas  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  building  could  not  lie  con- 
structed. Only  when  the  original  idea  of 
pivoting  the  entire  roof  upon  a  tingle  strut 
was  compromised  by  the  addltk>n  of  two 
new  supports  would  the  pavilion  stand  up — 
a  heavy  blow  to  every  Frenchman's  love  of 
abstract  logic. 

All  of  these  handsome  struAtures.  the 
agreement  says,  must  be  razed]  when  the 
fair  is  over,  at  the  exhibitors'  expanse.  Some 
European  eovmtriea.  with  this  aad  end  in 
mind,  use  prefabricated  materials  for  their 
buildings,  and  have  foreseen  theit  reerection 
at  home — the  Soviet  pavilion,  for  example, 
will  serve  as  an  exhibition  hall  In  Moscow. 
We,  living  all  the  way  across  ths  water,  are 
less  fortunate.  Not  only  will  ovf  beautlfvd 
pavilion  transform  itself  into  a  limabering 
white  elephant  the  day  the  show  is  over, 
but,  having  to  depend  largely  on  local  labor 
and  materials,  we  have  to  pay  a  ^Igian  tax 
on  some  of  the  transactions  iOvolved — an 
ugly  •480,000  surprise  to  oiu:  pla|inerB.  Al- 
though the  matter  has  led  to  sofae  pointed 
questions  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
the  tax  was  referred  to  as  a  holdup,  there 
is  little  hope  for  Belgian  lenlencs|. 

What  everyone  would  like  ta  know,  at 
this  point,  is  whether  Belgium  will  relax 
Its  rule  against  serving  liquor,  other  than 
beer,  in  public  places.  Without  a  sampling 
of  French  and  Italian  wines,  a  dai^  of  vodka, 
Scotch  or  rye,  many  a  visitor,  i%  is  feared, 
may  drop  dead  from  exhaustion  pfematurely. 

But  what  about  the  Belgians  as  exhibitors? 
Reserving  for  themselves  thi  spacious 
grounds  of  the  annual  Brussels  trade  fair — 
the  foreign  zone  is,  normally,  a  royal  park— 
they  win  spread  themselves  over  nearly  one 
half  of  the  500-acre  exposition  grounds. 
There,  at  their  ease,  they  will  d^play  their 
own  civilization,  with  emphasis  pn  its  ma- 
terial and  commercial  aspects.  However,  the 
world's  hosts  do  not  Intend  to;  play  dog- 
in-the-manger.  In  giving  their  own  manu- 
facturers a  chance  to  show  their  jwares,  they 
are  willing  to  grant  foreign  firms  asylum 
on  their  sovereign  grounds,  and  hlilf  a  dozen 
large  American  concerns,  unable  to  exhibit 
In  the  United  States  pavilion,  will  have  pa- 
vilions of  their  own  across  the  line.  The 
lofty  purpose  of  the  exposition,  of  course, 
prevents  the  sale  of  goods  displayed. 

More  of  a  blown-up  country  ior  than  a 
sophisticated  exercise  in  self-ponteayal,  the 
Belgian  show  will  have  something  for  every- 
one. Tht  sector  given  over  to  t3s  coim try's 
famous  diamond  indtistry,  for^xample,  is 
almost  certain  to  rank  with  the  njaln  attrac- 
tions of  the  fair.  There  will  be  tfae  inevita- 
ble midway,  to  be  sure,  and  a  gky  and  ca- 
pricious folklore  land,  taking  y^  back  to 
the  year  1900.    A  surprisingly  latge  portion 


of  the  Belgian  site  Is  set  |  aside  for  the 
displays  of  Belgium%  Africanl  domain,  espe- 
cially the  Belgian  Congo.  But  It  appears 
Mxvn  will  be  no  attempt— as  Hn  Trance's  Al- 
gerian exhibit — to  refute  chirges  of  colon- 
ialism. I 

By  now,  this  country  of  9  inllHon  Inhabi- 
tants Is  heavily  committed  to  the  exposition. 
Although  the  transformatibn  of  trafflc- 
locked  and  cluttered  Brtissels' into  a  modem 
capital  had  long  been  on  the  bocks,  the  fair 
has  turned  the  long-term  prefect  Into  a  MOO 
million  crash  program.  The  e  seems  to  be 
no  street  here,  at  this  writing,  that  Is  not 
being  widened  or  at  least  ';om  up.  New 
overpasses,  underpasses,  th^ughways  are 
gradually  emerging  from  tne  chaos.  The 
city's  shopkeepers  antlclpa^  fat  profits, 
while  the  more  sensitive  look  forward  to  the 
fair  as  one  looks  forward  to  an  earthquake, 
and  talk  of  going  on  a  nice,  long  trip.  The 
one  question  to  which  the  Belgians,  so  far, 
have  given  little  thought  Is  Inhere  to  billet 
the  invading  army.  Hotel  spjace  In  the  city 
of  1,300.000  is  woefully  Inadequate,  and  visi- 
tors may  have  to  fan  out 'over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  bivouac  on  bhlps  in  nearby 
ports  or  use  the  Brussels -F)aris  helicopter 
service  for  commuting.  j 

Will  it  be  worth  the  trouile?  It  Is  one 
thing  to  talk  about  a  rattlesnake,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  hear  it  rattle.  To  Judge 
a  fair,  you  want  the  noise,  ihe  smells,  the 
fireworks  and.  above  an,  the!  crowds.  This 
much  is  sure:  the  Brussels  Exposition,  a 
peaceful  contest  among  50  nations,  will  give 
the  Jaded  traveler  a  new  sanse  of  affinity 
with  a  bewildered,  striving,  basically  Inof- 
fensive species:  man.  As  iuch.  the  first 
world's  fair  since  World  War  Jl  will  warrant 
the  enormous  effort  made  to  |lve  it  diversity 
and  punch.  And,  if  It  does  turn  out  to  be 
the  last,  it  will  at  least  be  worthy  of  Its 
famous  predecessora. 


ASIAN  POLICir 

-  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  diir- 
ing  the  Congressioiutl  reces9  a  good  many 
informed,  intelligent  Americana  visited 
other  countries  of  the  wqrld  and  sent 
home  reports  which  could  Ibe  helpful  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  think  too  often 
we  In  the  Senate  and  H6use  of  Rep- 
resentatives tend  to  rely  on  official  In- 
formation too  exclusively.  When,  as  has 
happened  so  often  in  recent  months  and 
years,  the  net  impact  of  ofBcial  infor- 
mation differs  seriously  lin  emphasis 
from  the  impact  of  unoflMial  informa- 
tion, perhaps  It  is  all  the  [more  impor- 
tant to  pay  attention  to  tWe  latter. 

The  distinguished  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Wasliington  Post,  l|r.  Robert  H. 
Estabrook.  has  recently  heen  in  Asia. 
Many  of  us  have  followed  his  excellent 
and  thought-provoking  reports  as  they 
appear  in  his  newspaper.  One  of  these, 
a  general  summary  of  the  Current  situa- 
tion in  Asia  and  of  our  policies  in  Asia, 
appeared  in  the  Washlnsiton  Post  on 
Sunday,  December  29. 1957. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Estabrook  stressed 
the  following  major  propositions  which, 
I  feel,  are  not  fully  understood  here  In 
the  United  States:  j 

First.  The  Soviet  sputnlkk  and  missiles 
prowess  have  dealt  a  devastating  blow  to 
American  prestige  in  Asia. 

Second.  Our  Secretary  olj  State  is  uni- 
versally unpopular  and  hl$  policies  are 
everywhere  under  attack  in  Asia. 

Third.  To  Asians  who  are  caught  in 
the  midst  of  a  social  revolution,  our  offi- 
cial support  for  reactionary  and  anti- 


Asian  regimes  is  regarded  as  imdemo- 
cratic. 

Fourth.  Military  pacts  in  south  and 
southwest  Asia  have  been  ineffective  and, 
in  the  Pakistan-India  theater,  disruptive 
of  previous  balances  of  power. 

Fifth.  Economic  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance are  tne  most  useful  aspects  of 
the  American  policy  in  Asia. 

Sixth.  Our  domestic  behavior  in  race 
relations  is  being  carefully  watched 
everywhere  in  Asia. 

Seventh.  Asians  view  our  current  for- 
eign policy  as  too  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  former  colonial  powers;  they 
regard  our  protestations  and  anticolo- 
nialism  as  being  frequently  hypocritical. 

Eighth.  American  personnel  in  Asia  do 
not  always  have  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions necessaiT  for  the  sensitive  jobs  they 
hold. 

Ninth.  The  United  States  has  not  used 
its  own  prestige  or  influence  to  promote 
conciliation  and  mediation  of  Asian  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I,  my- 
self, have  spoken  on  many  of  these  points. 
For  instance,  on  January  16,  1956,  at  the 
Marshall  College  Porum  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  I  proposed  an  8-point  Asian  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  I  issued  at  the  time  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BxNAToa  HuMPBaxT  Calls  won  Nxw  Eicht- 
Ponrr  Asian  Policy 

Senator  Httbkbt  H.  HuMPHaxT.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota.  Monday  night  caUed  for  a 
"new  and  imaginative"  Asian  policy,  based 
on  eight  essential  points: 

1.  The  drawing  of  a  mlUtary  line  against 
communism  In  Asia  "which  has  the  clear 
support  of  our  European  allies  and  at  least 
the  unspoken  approval  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  non-ConununUt  Asians." 

2.  Reexamination  of  our  assumption  that 
all  military  allies  should  be  accepted,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences. 

3.  Indentiflcation  of  our  Interests  with  all 
free  nations,  rather  than  only  with  those 
who  unquestlonlngly  follow  our  lead. 

4.  Self-restraint  In  the  statements  of  our 
responsible  public  officials. 

6.  Extension  of  our  Information  services, 
stressing  positive  affirmation  of  our  dem- 
ocratic faith  and  our  working  democratic 
system. 

6.  Strengthening  of  the  morale  of  our  For- 
eign Service,  Improving  the  strength  and 
caliber  of  ova  representation  In  Asia. 

7.  A  substantial,  long-term  economic  aid 
program,  preferably  through  the  U.  N.,  and 
on  an  Intelligent  partnership  basis  with  the 
Asian  peoples. 

8.  Recovery  of  our  relationships  with  the 
key  Asian  nations  of  India  and  Japan,  the 
"great  hope  for  an  effective  covuiterbalance 
to  China." 

Warning  that  danger  to  American  objec- 
tives and  Interests  "Is  as  great  today  In 
Asia  as  It  was  In  Europe  In  1947,"  Senator 
Humphrey  told  the  MarshaU  CoUege  Forum 
at  HunUngton,  W.  Va.,  that  he  is  disturbed 
by  the  "steadily  growing  power  and  prestige 
of  Ckjmmvmist  China,  and  by  the  gap  which 
exists  between  the  views  commonly  ex- 
pressed In  America  and  those  held  by  other 
non-Conununlst  peoples. 

"The  halting  of  communism  and  the  de- 
velopment of  wide  areas  of  growing  strength 
and  stability  in  Asia  is  crucial  to  our  posi- 
tion, not  only  In  that  part  of  the  world,  but 
also  In  the  Middle  East  and  Europe.  It  Is 
crucial  to  the  entire  world  power  bcOanoe. 


"Our  diplomacy  should  have  two  objec- 
tives: First,  to  stabiUae  and  extend  the  area 
of  freedom,  and  second,  to  place  on  the 
Commumsts  the  responsibility  for  the  cold 
war  tensions  that  continue  to  exist. 

"But  recently,  in  an  unimaginative  and 
Impatient  way,  we  have  Increasingly  adopted 
the  attitude  In  our  relations  to  the  billion 
or  more  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world, 
that  'If  they  are  not  for  us  they  are  against 
us.'  At  the  very  same  time,  the  Commu- 
nists have  Increasingly  adopted  the  reverse 
attitude  In  their  relations  to  the  same  bil- 
Uon  or  more  uncommitted  peoples.  The 
Communists  say,  'If  they  are  not  against  us 
they  are  for  us.' 

"Lenin  said  long  ago  that  'for  world  com- 
munism the  road  to  Paris  lies  through 
Peking  and  Calcutta.'  Khrushchev  and  Bul- 
ganln  are  the  most  recent  and  most  effective 
exponents  of  this  approach.  Today  world 
communism  is  putting  a  new  stress  on  the 
middle  world  which  stretches  across  Asia 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

"Communist  China's  dynamic  rate  of  de- 
velopment and  her  bitter  antagonism  to 
the  United  States  make  her  at  least  as  great 
a  potential  threat  to  peace  and  stability  as 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  She  can  appeal  to 
other  Asians  on  an  antioolonlal,  antiwhlte, 
antlwestem  basis. 

"Meanwhile  the  things  Asians  hear  us  say 
are  largely  of  a  military  nature.  Yet  Amer- 
ican atomic  power,  supported  by  a  weak 
6EATO  alliance  whose  only  Asian  members 
are  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines, 
will  be  woefully  Inadequate  to  coi>e  with 
Chinese  ambitions  In  Asia  over  the  next 
generation.  An  American-dominated,  Amer- 
ican-managed mlUtary  program  in  Asia,  if 
that  is  all  we  produce,  will  Inevitably 
amount  to  dead-end  diplomacy." 

After  listing  his  eight  points  for  a  new 
Asian  policy.  Senator  HuMPHarr  concluded: 
"Japan  and  India  between  them  have  455 
million  people,  20  percent  of  the  world's 
population.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
manpower,  this  Is  the  major  Asian  counter- 
balance to  China's  580  million.  With  75 
I>ercent  of  Asia's  industrial  output,  millions 
of  skills  and  potentially  skilled  workers, 
and  lmp>ortant  natural  resources,  these  two 
nations  are  the  only  effective  Asian  Indus- 
trial counterbalance  to  China.  In  Gandhi, 
India  has  by  far  the  most  signlflcant  Asian 
spiritual  and  Ideological  counterbalance  to 
oonununism. 

"India  and  Communist  China  are  now  in- 
volved In  an  economic  race  which  Is  terribly 
important  in  our  futiwe.  China  is  con- 
ducting her  economic  development  with 
forced  labor  and  rigid  controls.  India  Is 
striving  to  conduct  hers  democratically,  and 
yet  comp>ete  with  China  for  results  In  a  sim- 
ilar p>erlod  of  time. 

"Having  sat  through  a  bitter  and  futile 
partisan  debate  over  who  lost  China.  I  for 
one  have  no  interest  In  participating  in 
another  such  debate  5  years  hence  over  who 
lost  India  or  who  lost  Japan.  The  great 
hoi>e  for  an  effective  counterbalance  to 
Chliui  In  Asia  Ls  India  and  Japan,  with 
American  power  In  the  background.  Unless 
these  two  key  nations  remain  independent 
and  friendly  to  us,  there  is  basically  little 
futxu^  for  the  American  px)sltlon  in  Asia. 

"Let  us  recognize  this  essential  fact  and 
act  upon  it." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  principles,  and  others  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Estabrook's  report,  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often.  This  Congress  and 
succeeding  Congresses  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  need  for  the  development 
of  a  broad  and  imaginative  policy  toward 
Asia.  What  Mr.  Estabrook  says  is  un- 
alterably true : 

The  key  to  stability  In  Asia  Is  economic, 
and  in  a  nutsheU  is  in  the  development  of 


a  middle  class.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of 
American  economic  efforts,  and  these  are  far 
more  Important  than  armaments  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  Asia. 

When  the  countries  of  Asia  are  involved 
in  the  cold  war.  their  economic  development 
is  retarded  accordingly  and  the  solution  of 
International  disputes  which  affect  them  is 
rendered  Impjossible.  The  chaUenge  to 
American  policy  is  for  this  country  to  be 
mature  enough  to  be  content  with  neutral- 
ity on  the  part  of  Asian  countries  which 
have  chosen  free  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Estabrook's 
article  to  which  I  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recgro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oua  Stock  Low  nr  Asia;    Dttlles   Hxavilt 
Blamko 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 
How  does  the  United  States  look  in  Asia? 
In  32,000  mUes  of  travel  through  18  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  I  asked  this 
question  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Asian  views  and  problems. 

Talks  with  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
and  private  citizens  in  these  countries  as 
well  as  with  Americans  overseas  have  led  to 
certain  broad  conclusions.  Aware  of  the 
dangers  of  supMrflclal  generalization,  and 
aware,  too,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
one  single  Asian  point  of  view.  I  nevertheless 
list  these  conclusions  for  what  they  are 
worth: 

■nsSZLK   BZVXXBKaATIONS 

1.  Sputniks  I  and  n  and  Soviet  missile 
prowess  have  caused  a  devastating  blow  to 
American  pjrestlge  in  Asia.  Soviet  prestige 
has  risen  accordingly.  The  feUow  who  said 
that  the  United  States  was  not  In  a  race 
with  Russia  for  the  ecuth  sateUlte  could  not 
have  miscalculated  more  grossly  in  terms  of 
the  psychological  effect. 

By  the  same  token,  the  American  propa- 
ganda response — as  contrasted  with  what 
actually  is  being  done  to  strengthen  de- 
fense— app>ear8  panicky  to  many  Asians.  As 
one  said,  it  looks  like  precisely  what  the 
Russians  wanted  and  it  accentuates  their 
claim  of  superiority.  The  initial  failure  of 
project  Vanguard  fell  with  p>erhap>s  a  worse 
thud  in  Asia  than  In  the  United  States. 

The  net  result  Is  to  cause  questioning 
among  America's  allies  and  a  more  deter- 
mined neutrality.  Intermingled  with  fear, 
among  the  neutrals.  There  remains  a  large 
reservoir  of  friendship  for  and  admiration 
ot  the  United  States,  but  confidence  has 
been  shaken.  In  countries  where  there  is  a 
tradition  of  playing  the  winner,  there  are 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  United  States  is 
the  right  horse  to  back.  The  one  exception 
is  India,  where  the  Soviet  succera  has  cre- 
ated a  certain  sympathy  for  the  United 
States  as  the  underdog. 

THX  DULLES  IICACX 

2.  The  policies  of  John  Foster  Dulles  are 
under  attack  everywhere.  In  private  con- 
versation, it  was  hard  to  And  any  official 
who  would  defend  the  Secretary  of  State 
except  out  of  politeness.  The  image  held  of 
him  is  of  a  man  who  thinks  primarily  in 
mUitary  terms,  who  would  Uke  to  Involve 
every  p>art  of  the  world  in  the  cold  war, 
who  has  little  understanding  of  the  feel- 
ings of  neutral  countries  and  who  wants  to 
sign  everyone  up  on  the  dotted  line. 

This  image  does  not  hold  for  President 
Elsenhower,  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  p)eace  but  one  who  has  lamentably  faUed 
to  lead.  But  the  feeling  against  Dulles  is 
strong.  Regardless  of  whether  the  indict- 
ment is  fair — and  surely  some  Asians  would 
blame  him  even  for  breathing — DuUes'  un- 
popularity U  an  indisputable  fact. 
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PartieuUrly  in  question  la  the  matter  of 
absolute  Judgments.  In  many  ooiintrles  of 
AMa.  aspeelally  «tx»e  wltli  colonUl  back- 
grounds, there  Is  not  the  same  good-Tersua- 
evll  attitude  toward  ocnmnunlsm  as  fre- 
quently prevails  In  the  United  States.  Peo- 
ple In  these  countries  tend  to  admire  the 
technological  accomplishments  of  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  revolutions  although  they  are 
repelled  by  the  human  cost. 

In  most  Asian  countries,  there  Is  sharp 
criticism  of  the  rigidity  of  American  policy 
toward  Communist  China.  Many  Asians 
with  no  particular  sympathy  toward  Peking 
reject  continued  American  recognition  of 
Kationallst  China  as  sovereign  on  the  main- 
land as  based  on  fiction.  They  know — and 
many  of  the  leaders  of  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
also  know — that  the  Nationalists  simply  are 
not  going  to  return  to  the  mainland. 

At  the  same  time,  because  American  policy 
has  been  stuck  on  the  same  note  for  so 
long,  governments  of  countries  where  there 
are  large  Chinese  populations  are  anxious 
not  to  have  an  abrupt  change  for  fear  that 
any  additional  prestige  for  Peking  would 
create  Internal  security  problems  for  them. 
In  most  of  these  countries,  however,  there  is 
recognition  that  the  only  way  really  to  win 
the  loyalty  of  the  overseas  Chinese  Is 
through  a  determined  effort  at  assimilation 
with  equal  rights. 

What  would  conmiand  a  good  bit  of  tacit 
support  in  Asia  is  a  gradual  modification  of 
American  policy  in  two  respects:  (1)  The 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  so  as  to  make  them  conform 
to  the  strategic  restrictions  on  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc;  and  (2)  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  in  the  United  Nations  with 
the  concurrent  provision  of  a  seat  In  the 
General  Assembly  for  an  independent  Tai- 
wan. Such  a  policy,  which  is  sometimes 
termed  a  two-China  policy  but  is  better  de- 
scribed as  an  Independent  Taiwan  i>ollcy, 
would  enlist  considerable  sympathy  even 
though  the  governments  of  Indonesia, 
Burma  and  India  are  committed  to  the 
thesis  that  Taiwan  belongs  to  the  mainland. 

TRS  BCVOLUnON AST  TTDB 

3.  Many  Asians  feel  that  United  States 
'policy  does  not  show  sufllclent  understanding 
of  the  revolutionary  feeling  which  has  swept 
the  continent.  As  one  person  put  it,  "You 
Americans  are  committed  to  the  support  of 
legally  establlfihed  governments.  But  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  support  popular  aspl- 
rations.** 

Revolution  Is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  hor- 
rid word  In  the  United  States  even  though 
this  country  Is  Itself  the  prcdi:ct  of  revo- 
lution. What  Asians  mean  by  it  is  an  effort 
to  shuck  off  reminders  of  foreign  rule  and 
to  chart  a  new  course  based  on  self-respect. 
The  zeal  varies  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  repression  during  colonial  eras.  It  is  the 
least  where,  as  in  most  countries  once  under 
British  dominion,  there  has  been  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  provide  education  and  to  de- 
velop a  competent  civil  service. 

Often  the  Communists  appear  to  support 
the  extremes  of  revolutionary  and  national- 
istic feeling  blindly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
fair  or  logical  solutions — as  In  the  Indonesian 
dispute  with  the  Netherlands  over  West 
Irian  (New  Guinea)  and  the  Indian  dispute 
with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir.  Asians  some- 
times contrast  this  support,  without  too 
much  regard  for  the  alternatives  with  Amer- 
ican support  of  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea, 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Taiwan  and  the  military 
dictatorship  in  Thailand — regimes  which  are 
looked  upon  as  reactionary  and  antlrevolu- 
tlonary. 

Perhaps  understandably,  the  economic  ob- 
jectives are  often  described  as  socialism. 
Asian  coimtries  have  had  little  experience 
with  private  enterprise  of  other  than  the  ex- 
plosive variety,  and  in  many  countries  the 
government  is  the  only  major  source  of  capi- 
tal.   What  most  Asians  mean  by  socialism 


Is  some  sort  of  welfare  state.  Th^re  often  is 
•  doctrinaire  faith  in  slogans  and  Iti  the  vleWs 
of  the  late  Harold  Laski  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  But  this  is  more  theory  than 
practice.  Most  countries  would  be  happy  to 
settle  for  only  a  small  portion  qt  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  American  life  ant  call  them 
socialism.  \ 

inUTAXT  AID  I 

4.  Military  pacts  are  poorly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  south  and  southwest  4sla.  where 
conditions  differ  greatly  from  thoafe  In  NATO. 
It  may  be  that  the  creation  of  thd  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEA'AD)  helped 
stem  the  Communist  military  advance,  al- 
though this  is  debatable.  It  miiy  also  be 
that  the  Baghdad  Fact  strengthened  the  de- 
termination of  the  Moslem  countries  to  resist 
Soviet  pressure,  although  it  rent  the  Arab 
world  and  may  have  presented  Ihe  oppor- 
tvuiity  for  Soviet  leapfrogging,  ^t  what  is 
altogether  clear  is  that  in  most  countries  an 
exaggerated  emphasis  on  militar|  buildings 
merely  diverts  resources  and  attention  from 
the  economic  requirements  for<  real  sta- 
bility. I 

A  particular  case  in  point  U^  American 
military  aid  to  Pakistan.  This  t caused  an 
enormous  amount  of  harm  to  Aiiierican  re- 
lations with  India,  probably  far  l|eyond  any 
defense  gain  achieved  in  Pakistan.  Cer- 
tainly Pakistan,  with  a  struggllnf  economy, 
has  not  been  made  into  a  strong  ally. 

In  India,  the  fear  reaction  ha«  been  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  ca\ise;  American 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  seized 
upon  as  a  rationalization  for  Indian  refusal 
to  accept  the  U.  N.  resolutions  afx  Kftahmtr 
and  as  a  scapegoat  for  many  of  Isidla's  other 
troubles.  The  net  result  is  th^t  in  both 
countries  resources  have  been  qlverted  to 
arms  when  the  same  resources  could  be  de- 
voted far  more  productively  tol  satisfying 
some  of  the  economic  needs. 

Patently,  It  is  unrealistic  to  Qook  upon 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  a|  potential 
allies  In  a  military  sense.  Some  0f  the  gov- 
ernments with  which  the  United  States  has 
alliances  have  little  popular  bate,  and  to 
this  extent  the  alliances  are  buift  on  sand. 
In  some  countries,  the  military  aid  pro- 
grams assumed  by  the  United  St)  tes  appear 
interminable;  there  Is  no  possil  le  way  in 
which  impoverished  government  can  take 
over  the  burden. 

Throughout  most  of  free  Asia,  kith  a  few 
conspicuous  exceptions,  the  mere  achieve- 
ment of  Independence  and  a  determination 
to  remain  independent  is  all  that  reasonably 
can  be  expected.  It  Is  foolish  to  think  that 
countries  on  the  borders  of  Communist  China 
with  mammoth  internal  problem!  will  want 
to  irritate  their  powerful  neighbttr  by  Join- 
ing military  pacts  or  shouting  their  anti- 
communism.  J 

Most  of  these  countries,  nevertheless,  have 
made  a  choice  in  an  Intellectual  s^nse.  They 
prefer  the  free  way,  and  they  will  cling  to  it 
so  long  as  they  can  make  progress  in  satis- 
fying their  needs.  The  challenge  to  the 
United  States  in  these  countrleai  is  to  help 
them  untie  their  economic  knots  and  in- 
crease their  productivity  without  seeming  to 
take  over  the  countries  themselvts.  This  la 
a  task  for  subtlety,  not  for  an  an|tl-Commu- 
nlst  loyalty  test. 

In  most  of  the  countries,  comnl\inl8m  Is  a 
practical  internal  problem  rathv  than  an 
external  ideological  issue.  A  shut  in  Com- 
munist tactics  is  apparent  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  Malaya,  in  Laos,  and  in  Bur^a,  particu- 
larly. Communist  insurgents  are  toming  out 
of  the  woods  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  be- 
come nice,  respectable  fellows !  who  seek 
recognition  in  political  parties.     Then  they 

concentrate    assiduously    on   subfcrersion in 

the  schools,  unions,  and  the  like. 

These  tactics  cannot  be  met  ^y  military 
means.  They  have  to  be  met  by  the 
strengthening  of  Internal  8ecurl;y  and  In- 
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tellectual  defenses — by  economic 
cal  measures. 
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5.  American  economic  help  Is  th«  most 
Important  tool  this  country  h4a.  but  it  needs 
to  b«  wielded  skillfully  so  as  )iot  to  develop 
satellite  mentalities.  Some  foiuitrles  such 
as  India  welcome  a  shift  from  ^ants  to  long- 
term  loans,  especially  loans  j  repayable  in 
local  currency.  This  is  to  be  encouraged  as 
a  stimulus  to  responsibility.  Sut  there  must 
be  recognition  also  that  In  some  other  coun- 
tries, notably  those  of  what  vas  once  Indo- 
china, there  simply  are  not  the  resources  at 
the  present  time  to  place  ai<l  wholly  on  a 
toan  basis.  A  continuation  of  feome  grant  aid 
will  be  necessary.  j 

Of  course,  there  is  waste  In  [American  eco- 
nomic aid.  Sometimes  it  is  poured  in  too 
fast,  and  sometimes  It  Is  dllverted  by  the 
various  forms  of  squeeze  whldh  are  endemic 
In  Asia.  Sometimes  it  makes  too  little 
headway  against  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion— though  in  much  of  ifsia.  Including 
India,  the  rate  of  increase  is  below  that  in 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  can  help  strengthen  pub- 
lic administration  in  Asia  ik  to  persuade 
governments  to  raise  the  pathetically  low 
salaries  of  civil  servants.  In  many  cases, 
this  probably  would  save  far  toore  than  the 
cost  by  reducing  the  temptation  of  corrup- 
tion. T 

Technical  assistance  Is  the  most  valuable 
single  aspect  of  American  aid  and  produces 
the  most  long-term  good.  But  it  cannot  be 
the  whole  program.  Inevitably,  American 
aid  is  in  competition  with  Communist  aid  In 
some  countries.  This  is  not  i^ecessarily  bad, 
but  the  peoples  of  the  counties  concerned 
need  to  see  what  the  United  States  is  doing. 
Mere  talk  by  the  Communisti  of  building  a 
hospital,  for  example,  may  tetid  to  offset  in 
public  opinion  more  important  but  less 
visible  American  help.  Foi  ttaU  nasOB. 
some  impact  assistance  is  neosssary. 

The  exchange  program  bjT  which  Asian 
leaders  an  brought  to  the  |  United  States 
for  visits  pays  big  dividend^.  BometlmeB. 
however,  these  leaders  are  oferwhelmed  by 
the  factories  and  assembly  lines  they  see — 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  because  they 
know  that  they  cannot  hop^  for  such  de- 
velopment* in  their  own  countries.  The 
inclusion  of  visits  to  areas  lilte  Puerto  Rloo, 
where  "Operation  Bootstrap"  has  had  such 
success  in  improving  living  standards  in  an 
xmderdeveloped  economy,  wduld  be  much 
mor«  helpful  for  their  immediate  problems. 

THE  COLOB  QUXSno* 

6.  Questions  of  color  and  Ituman  dignity 
are  at  the  root  of  many  Asian  reactions. 
The  white  man  has  large  slqs  to  atone  for 
in  Asia,  and  he  will  be  expl4tlng  them  for 
a  long  time.  Even  though  there  is  hypocrisy 
in  the  way  in  which  some  Asians  view  their 
own  dlscrlmmation  problems  and  even 
though  some  still  reflect  th#  servant-and- 
master  conditioning  of  colon^  times,  color 
sensitivity  is  everywhere.        I 

The  publicly  expressed  real:tlon  to  Little 
Rock  was  mild  in  some  couiitries.  and  the 
Incidents  even  brought  calls  in  Japan  and 
India  for  elimination  of  prfjudioea  there. 
But  It  would  be  a  bad  mlijuke  to  think 
that  such  things  do  not  matter.  They  mat- 
ter greatly,  and  the  United  States  got  off 
easily. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  belong  I  to  the  colored 
races  which  make  up  weU  ovek-  half  of  man- 
kind. These  peoples  do  not  Understand  the 
kind  of  insensittvlty  which  aeons  to  deny 
fundamental  human-  equality.  Some  of 
them  do  realize  that  the  Uilited  States  Is 
making  progress  toward  Its  own  expressed 
Ideals,  but  this  recognition  14  easily  marred 
or  set  back  by  a  series  of  headlines. 

AimcoLomAusjf 

7.  Many    peoples   of 
United  States  Is  being  untriie 
traditions  in  failing  to 
pletely  on  what  they  regard 


feel  that  the 
to  Its  own 
support  them  com- 
as antlcolonial 


Issues.    Thla  is  not  altogether  or  tven  largetj 

a  matter  of  logic;  there  is  mtich  emotion 
and  fancy  in  it,  and  not  a  little  color  sensi- 
tivity in  the  feeling  that  the  United  States 
tends  to  side  with  the  white  nations.  There 
was  amazement  when  the  United  States  op- 
posed the  course  of  white  nations  In  the 
Suez  invasion. 

Sometimes  this  antlcolonlalism  Is  carried 
to  extremes  of  bitterness  and  does  demon- 
Btrable  damage  to  immediate  Interests,  aa 
In  frightening  away  Investment.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in 
the  revolutionary  mood  of  Asia.  Agiitn* 
view  colonialism  as  meaning  the  exploitation 
of  darker  peoples  by  white  nations;  they 
have  no  experience  with  Communist  coloni- 
alism. 

Such  things  as  Dulles*  unfortunate  re- 
marks to  the  effect  that  Goa  is  part  of  Por- 
tugal do  the  United  States  harm.  Although 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Innocent  Dutch  residents  of  Indo- 
nesia, much  of  the  Indonesian  resentment 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  quarrel  over  West 
Irian  is  understandable  In  terms  of  the 
abuses  and  shortcomings  of  past  Dutch  ad- 
ministration of  the  East  Indies. 

Antlcolonlalism  can  be  }\»t  aa  blind,  of 
course,  as  the  more  extreme  kinds  of  colo- 
nialism. The  colonial  records  of  European 
countries  In  Asia  vary  greatly,  and  old-fash- 
ioned colonialism  la  all  but  gone.  Many  of 
the  abuses  have  been  exaggerated  and  ex- 
ploited by  demagogs.  Yet  the  bad  and 
lasting  effect  of  most  colonialism,  apart  from 
any  material  achievements,  is  to  dull  self- 
respect.  It  is  this  which  Asian  countries 
are  struggling  to  regain.  Although  they  can- 
not reasonably  expect  that  the  United  States 
will  ignor«  other  interests  to  support  them 
in  every  dispute,  they  do  look  to  this  country 
to  break  frankly  with  colonial  practices  It 
does  not  like. 

AunucAM  uarm 

8.  There  are  too  many  Americans  in  offi- 
cial positions  abroad,  and  too  many  of  them 
are  unsuited  for  dealing  with  Asians.  This 
assertion  needs  to  be  qualified.  There  are 
some  exceptionally  able  American  ambassa- 
dors in  Asia,  some  commendably  effective 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  (and  most  of  them  are  good) 
and  some  highly  sensible  and  knowledgeable 
administrators  in  the  economic  aid  program. 
But  the  bad  apples  taint  the  barrel. 

Although  some  Americans  in  Asia  live  and 
work  under  conditions  of  genuine  hardship, 
others  never  had  It  so  good  and  act  accord- 
ingly; they  live  on  a  scale  far  beyond  what 
they  could  afford  in  the  United  States.  Far 
worse  is  the  arrogance  of  some.  Something 
seems  to  happen  to  certain  Americans  when 
they  get  on  the  plane  or  boat;  they  develop 
an  intolerance  and  an  overbearing  contempt 
for  the  "locals"  and  for  people  whose  values 
differ  from  theirs. 

In  one  country,  an  economic  official  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  a  cabinet  minister  which 
said  in  effect:  "You  will  carry  out  such  and 
such  a  policy  ot  else."  No  sovereign  govern- 
ment can  put  up  with  this  sort  of  peremp- 
torlness. 

In  addition  to  the  abuses  of  bureaucracy 
and  empire-building,  there  is  the  danger  of 
loss  of  objectivity.  Some  Americans  tend 
to  identify  themselves  with  particular  gov- 
ernments or  cliques  and  to  become  advocates 
Instead  of  American  representatives. 

In  Thailand,  the  September  ooup  d'etat 
was  predicted  in  advance  but  the  report  was 
quashed  in  the  United  States  EmlMssy  be- 
cause a  top  official  refused  to  beUeve  it.  The 
former  Ambassador  to  Pakistan,  who  surpris- 
ingly was  kept  on  in  Karachi  after  his 
daughter  married  the  son  of  President  Mirza, 
went  native  even  to  the  extent  of  having  his 
family  adopt  Pakictanl  dreis.  Aslanc  do  not 
really  respect  such  obeequiouanesa. 
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•.  Although  "strings"  on  American  help 
are  repugnant  to  Asian  governments,  this 
country  oould  use  its  influence  to  press  solu- 
tions to  internal  disputes  in  Asia.  It  Is  ab- 
surd, for  example,  to  have  President  Rhee. 
of  Korea,  adamantly  reatotlng  any  sort  of 
accord  with  Japan  over  fishing  rights  when 
the  United  States  is  giving  more  aid  to  Ko- 
rea than  to  any  other  country  and  at  the 
same  time  is  trying  to  promote  an  economi- 
cally stable  Japan.  Korean  bitterness  at 
past  Japanese  repression  is  real,  but  the  atti- 
tude Bununed  up  by  the  Foreign  Minister  is 
self-defeating:  "The  Japanese  are  getting  ar- 
rogant again.  They  wont  agree  to  our 
terms." 

Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot  be  in 
the  position  of  giving  orders,  btit  it  can  dis- 
abuse recalcitrant  governments  of  the  notion 
that  it  condones  their  intransigence. 
Friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Asian  countries  call  for  mutual  support. 
It  Is  dangerous  to  allow  any  government  to 
get  the  idea  that  the  United  States  needs  it 
more  than  it  needs  the  United  States. 

ONB   COMMON'   CAUSB 

In  summary,  free  Asia  is  an  exciting  place, 
a  continent  of  extremes  of  wealth  and  pov- 
erty and  nationalism,  of  high  aspirations  and 
scMnetimes  dlsappointiixg  performance,  of 
widely  differing  paces  of  development.  The 
one  oonunon  denominator  Is  a  fervent  desire 
for  economic  betterment. 

Each  of  the  countries  has  individual  prob- 
lems. Indonesia  is  depressing  because  it  is 
wasting  its  energies  in  a  foreign  quarrel  and 
inviting  a  Conmiunlst  takeover  Instead  of 
concentrating  on  correcting  its  centrifugal 
tendencies  through  more  autonomy  and  bet- 
ter government.  Ceylon  is  worrisome  be- 
cause Its  economy  is  stagnating  and  there 
Is  little  Intellectual  awareness  of  the  danger 
of  communism.  India  is  perhaps  the  most 
impressive,  not  because  its  internal  problems 
are  not  vast,  but  because  it  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  meet  them. 

There  are  more  than  three-fourths  of  a 
billion  people  In  free  Asia,  exclusive  of  the 
Middle  Bast.  In  the  last  analysis,  people  do 
count — in  moral,  spiritual,  and  physical 
terms.  Either  the  countries  of  Asia  will 
succeed  in  meeting  their  problems  as  free 
governments.  In  which  case  they  will  be  on 
otir  side  irrespective  of  alliances,  or  they 
will  be  seduced  by  the  seemingly  quicker 
authoritarian  ways  of  communism  with  the 
forfeiture  of  the  liberties  they  ne\)er  have 
fully  enjoyed. 

Tte  key  to  stability  In  Asia  is  economic, 
and  in  a  nutshell,  is  in  the  development  of 
a  middle  class.  Thla  is  the  real  meaning 
of  American  economic  efforts,  and  these  are 
far  more  Important  than  armaments  in  de- 
teraoinlng  the  f  ut\u*e  of  Asia. 

When  the  countries  of  Asia  are  involved 
In^  the  cold  war,  their  economic  development 
is  retarded  accordingly  and  the  solution  of 
International  disputes  which  affect  them  is 
rendered  impoesible.  The  challenge  to 
American  policy  is  for  this  coxmtry  to  be 
matxire  enough  to  be  content  with  neutrality 
on  the  p<ut  of  Asian  ooxmtries  which  have 
chosen  free  ways. 

The  essential  point,  though  perhaps  ob- 
vious, has  nowhere  been  better  expressed 
than  by  Stephen  Spender  in  his  essay  on 
why  he  left  conununism  In  The  God  That 
Failed.  The  only  solution,  he  wrote  is  "for 
the  peoples  and  nations  who  love  liberty  to 
lead  a  movement  throughout  the  world  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  care  more  for  bread  than  for 
freedom;  thus  raising  them  to  a  level  of 
existence  where  they  can  care  for  freedom. 
The  Interests  of  the  very  few  people  in  the 
world  who  care  for  the  valuea  of  freedom 
mtiBt  be  identifled  with  those  of  the  many 
who  need  bread,  or  freedom  will  be  lOBt," 


CONSERVATION  OP  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is 
essential  to  the  Nation's  long-range  se- 
curity. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  sound 
conservation  objectives  under  the  pres- 
sures of  emergency  defense  actions. 

A  very  constructive  article  on  tht# 
question  written  by  John  B.  Oakes  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, Jantiary  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou, 
as  follows: 

CoNsrsvATioir:  Tbs  Rxcocd  op  1057^ 
PtTBLic  Shows  GaowiNC  iKnazsr  m  B^iiicf 
PoucT  IsstnEs 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

If  the  year  1957  was  marked  by  no  major 
disasters  in  the  conservation  of  renewable 
natiiral  resources  in  the  United  States,  it 
produced  no  sensational  victories  either. 
The  best  that  can  be  aald  about  the  con- 
servation year  Just  ended  is  that  along  with 
the  explosive  growth  of  the  pressures  against 
the  forests,  waters.  soU.  wildlife,  and  the 
scenic  values  of  our  coxmtry.  a  public  aware- 
ness of  the  Issues  involved  seemed  to  be 
growing,  too. 

But  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  practical  service, 
awareness  has  to  be  translated  into  action. 
The  only  way  that  conservationists— and  the 
millions  who  do  not  even  know  what  con- 
servation is  but  instinctively  sympathise 
with  its  goals— can  make  their  voices  heant 
is  through  organization,  counter -pressures 
and  votes.  To  accomplish  conaervation 
goals,  political  and  moral  leadership  are  also 
essential.  In  recent  years  there  has  not 
been  much  conservation  leadership  of  any 
kind  conUng  from  the  White  House.  How- 
ever, since  Secretary  Seaton's  appointment, 
things  have  been  looking  up  considerably. 
Meanwhile,  the  voice  of  conservationists  as 
citizens  has  become  steadily  stronger,  and 
their  effect  has  been  increasingly  evident  at 
the  polls.  In  Congress  conservation  is  now  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  ntunber 
of  Members  of  Congress  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  conservation  Is  IncretMing. 

XMFOKTAIfT  MXASUaa 

The  most  Important  single  piece  of  con- 
servation legislation  considered  last  year  in 
Congress  is  the  Wilderness  Preservation  bill 
(S.  1176) ,  on  which  hearings  have  been  held 
in  both  Houses.  This  meastuv  would  eetab- 
lisb  as  legaUy  defined  public  policy  the  per- 
manent preservation  of  the  most  Important 
wild  and  still  iinspoUed  areas  xinder  Federal 
control  left  in  the  United  Strtee.  The  bill 
wovQd  give  a  more  solid  base  of  protection 
to  the  little  that  remains  of  primeval  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  2.5  percent  of  the  country's  land 
surface.  The  pending  measure  has  run  up 
against  strong  bureaucratic  opposition  from 
the  Interested  Government  agencies  such  aa 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service  that 
see  in  it  some  potential  curtailment  of  their 
freedom  of  movement.  No  less  formidable 
opposition  comes  from  private  interests  that 
fear  some  of  their  exploitative  privileges  or 
prospects  might  be  Interfered  with  under  the 
terms  of  the  biU. 

In  addition  to  the  WUdemees  bill,  there 
was  also  discussed  a  leas  controversial  meas- 
ure for  an  Outdoor  Recreation  Beeouroea 
Review  (S.  846).  providing  for  a  survey  of 
the  Nation's  future  needs  and  the  lands  still 
available  for  public  recreation  in  the  broad- 
est eenae.  The  Senate  has  already  peesed 
this  bm,  which  has  administration  support. 
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Othar  fllgBllteant  coamamMan  niMtaures  con- 
■Idend  <hirlng  tbm  1067  GongroM  Include  the 
following: 

A  bUlboftrd-eontrol  bill  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral Xntearetate  Rlghwejr  System:  Even  the 
most  watered  down  of  the  Tarlous  propoeals 
to  restrict  the  bUlboard  menace  on  roads 
paid  for  OO  percent  ?rttb  Federal  funds  failed 
to  be  reported  out  of  Senate  committee. 
The  puBlUanlinlty  of  Oongreee  In  the  face 
cf  the  strong  tactics  of  a  few  Congressional 
•pokesmen  for  the  billboard  Industry  and 
nUted  lobUM  ma  matched  only  by  the 
weak-kneed  attitude  of  the  administration 
in  Its  faUure  to  puah  for  effective  blllboard- 
oontrol  legislation. 

Bruoes  Eddy  Dam  on  the  north  fork  of 
the  Clearwater  River  in  Idaho:  Congress 
killed  a  preliminary  appropriation  for  this 
•truetxuw,  which  woiQd  wreck  one  of  the 
great  wildlife  and  scenic  areas  of  the  Nation. 
and  would  do  so  before  cxirrent  surveys  to 
establish  the  precise  extent  of  the  potential 
damage  have  been  completed. 

The  Engle  bill  to  curb  military  land  grabs: 
This  badly  needed  measure  has  passed  both 
Houses  in  dliferent  form,  and  should  become 
law  at  this  session.  Meanwhile,  the  armed 
■enrlees  continue  to  try  to  muscle  In  on 
tempting  tracts  of  public  land,  frequently 
land  already  set  aside  for  conservation  pur- 


thls  kind  of  wholesale  control  program  arise 
not  from  fanatics  but  from  serious  |uid  ex- 
perienced scientists  who  warn  not  only  of 
the  dangers  to  life  but  also  of  the  likelihood 
that  elimination  of  one  Insect  pest  by  sucli 
artificial  means  may  well  create  coi^dltlons 
for  the  t^Murge  of  others  equally  f>r  even 
more  harmf uL 


CAPI- 


Florlda  Key  Deer  Refuge:  After  years  of 
^ort,  Representative  Bennett  of  Florida 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bill  passed  to  set  up 
a  1.000-acre  refuge  in  the  Keys  for  this  rare 
mammal. 

Dinosaur  National  Park:  Two  measures 
are  pending  to  give  the  existing  national 
monument— saved  in  1956  from  dam-con- 
•tructlon  after  one  of  the  toughest  fights  in 
eonservatlon  history — more  secure  statiis  by 
turning  it  into  a  national  park. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  National  Historical 
Park:  The  185-mlIe  stretch  along  the  Po- 
t<»aac  River  between  Great  Palls  and  Cum- 
berland. Md.,  Including  the  historic  C.  ft  O. 
Canal,  wo\ild  become  a  park  under  pending 
legeislation  endorsed  last  year  by  the  In- 
terior Department. 

Pollution  control:  After  a  cloee  fight,  Con- 
gress provided  the  necessary  fimds  to  carry 
through  iU  second  year  the  present  long- 
term  program  of  Federal  aid  to  States  in 
constructing  sewage-treatment  plants.  On 
other  appropriations.  Congress  was  reason- 
ably generous  to  conservation  activities,  in- 
cluding the  National  Park  Service's  ten-year 
development  plan  known  as  Mission  66. 

OTBXB  BIOBUOBTS 

Of  the  many  non-leglslatlve  developments 
In  the  field  of  conservation  during  the  year 
probably  the  most  significant  has  been  the 
constant  pressure  of  urban  expansion  in 
general,  and  highway  construction  in  par- 
ticular, on  valuable  historic,  scenic  and 
recreational  areas.  The  threat  to  historic 
buildings  and  sites  has  been  felt  in  many 
States,  especially  in  the  east.  The  overflow 
of  expanding  cities  in  surrounding  green 
areas,  without  any  attempt  to  set  aside  small 
parks  and  woodlands,  becomes  with  the 
passing  of  every  year  a  more  critical  prob- 
lem, which  can  be  solved  only  by  far-sighted 
planning  and  some  thought  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  future  generations. 

Another  matter  of  increasing  concern  is 
the   tendency   of   governmental   agencle*— 

notably  the  Department  of  Agriculture to 

try  to  solve  the  problem  of  insect  pests  by 
broadside  aerial  spraying  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  damage  done  to  human 
and  animal  life  in  the  process.  The  spray- 
ing of  some  8  million  acres  in  the  northeast 
last  spring  to  control  the  gypsy  moth  has 
now  been  foUowed  by  plans  announced  last 
month  to  spray  from  ao  to  SO  million  acres 
In  the  south  with  a  deadly  chemical  to 
eradicate  Uie  On  ant.    The  protests  against 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
TAL  TIMES.  MADISON.  w|3. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prudent, 
during  this  January  the  great  liberal 
newspaper,  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  celebrates  Its  40th  anniverstuy.  I 
Wish  to  take  note  at  this  time  lof  the 
outstanding  public  service  of  thle  mid- 
western  newspaper,  which  for  two  gen- 
erations has  been  the  rallying  point  for 
so  much  of  the  liberal  leadershiptof  the 
upper  Midwest,  and  for  years  ha^  been 
a  spokesman  for  the  forces  for  free  in- 
quiry, progress  and  humanitarianism. 

The  Capital  Times'  editor.  William 
Evjue.  is  a  man  I  am  proud  to  dall  my 
friend.  His  leadership  of  this!  great 
American  newspaper  has  been  intpiring 
and  dynamic.  Under  Bill  Evjtte  the 
Times  has  broadened  and  strengthened 
its  influence  in  American  thought.  It 
is  a  real  pleasure  and  an  honori  to  be 
able  to  add  my  voice  to  those  legions  of 
friends  and  admirers  who  join  with  Mr 
Evjue  and  the  staff  of  the  Capital  iTimes 
in  celebration  of  this  40th  anniversary 
Of  publication.  ^ 


NATIONAL  YMCA  WEEK 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  invite  attention  to  the  fa<t  that 
this  is  National  YMCA  Week.  During 
this  week,  millions  of  Americans  aiiated 
with  more  than  1,800  YMCA's  across  the 
country  are  celebrating  a  worthwWJe  job 
truly  well  done.  I 

Since  1844.  the  YMCA  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
development  of  our  youth— the  spiiit  and 
mind  of  youth  as  well  as  physical  weU- 
bemg.  The  "Y"  has  become  a  inique 
and  vital  part  of  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican community,  it  provides  a  home  for 
some,  help  for  many,  and  an  interjst  for 
all,  T 

The  YMCA  has  served  our  fighting 
men  during  every  war  since  thel  Civil 
War.  It  has  contributed  mightfly  to 
health  and  physical  fltness  programs  and 
has  contributed  much  to  American  eports 
and  athletics,  creating  such  ganles  as 
basketball  and  volleyball,  ' 

The  "Y"  has  also  sponsored  org4nized 
camping,  water  safety  instruction,  ^outh 
and  government  programs,  and  boys' 
work.  Prom  its  leadership  has  come 
assistance  In  founding  other  group^  such 
as  the  Camp  Pire  Girls  and  th^  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  | 

The  YMCA  has  also  pioneered^  such 
advances  as  the  shorter  workweek,  tiight 
school  educaUon,  and  short-term  icom- 
munlty  finance  campaigns.  ! 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  will  J^In  In 
a  sincere  •'well  done"  to  this  exceUent 
and  improved  organization,  and  we  flight 
also  add.  "Please  keep  up  the  good  wtork." 


THE  MONEY  ECONOMY  A^ID  BUSI- 
NESS CONTRACTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Economics  Association  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
December  30.  1957.  i 

The  address  was  on  the  subject.  The 
Money  Economy  and  Business  Contrac- 
tions, and  was  deMvered  by  Dr.  Asher 
Achinstein,  who  is  senior  spieciallst  in 
price  economics  of  the  L^rlslatlve  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  o^Congress. 

Dr.  Achinstein  is  one  of  tl^  Nation's 
leading  experts  on  business  qycles.  and 
is  the  author  of  the  book  Introduction 
to  Business  Cycles.  He  has  also  served 
as  economic  consultant  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  'Currency, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F^lbripht],  and 
was  associated  with  the  Coimiil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  Dr.  Arthur  P. 
Bums.  ] 

We  shall  shortly  receive  €he  Presi- 
dent's economic  rep>ort,  and  must  con- 
sider specific  legislative  proposals  grow- 
ing out  of  that  report,  as  well  as  pendizig 
legislation  affecting  the  national  econ- 
omy. Therefore.  I  believe  EtTAchln- 
stein's  thought-provolcing  pfaper  de- 
.  serves  to  be  brought  to  the  a^ention  ol 
Members  of  Congress.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows:  1 

Th«  Momxt  EcoNoicT  AND  Bnsi^nss  C!oir- 

TaAcnoNs 

(By  Asher  Achinstein,  Legislativci  Reference 

Service,  Library  of  Ck>ngreiB) 

IKTaODUCnON 

Among  the  few  well-founded  generalin- 
tions  of  human  behavior  derivecT  from  the 
history  of  business  cycles  is  that  l^ng  periods 
of  prosperity  generate  widespread  optimism 
and  periods  of  prolonged  buslnees  contrac- 
tion are  dominated  by  a  pessimistic  psychol- 
ogy. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  econ- 
omists have  not  been  free  from  the  Influence 
of  these  psychological  waves — in  appraisals 
of  the  business  outlook,  in  the  sesumptions 
underlying  long-range  projections,  and  even 
in  the  formulation  of  their  jtheoretical 
models. 

One  manifestation  of  the  gei^ral  opti- 
mistic phase  is  the  popular  use  of  the  "softer- 
expressions  when  referring  to  business  down- 
turns, such  as  rolling  readjustment  and 
business  recession,  rather  than  of  terms  with 
more  omnlous  overtones  like  business  con- 
traction or  depression.  Moreover,  the  longer 
prosperity  lasted,  anyone  referring  to  major 
business  contractions  was  increi^ingly  re- 
garded as  among  those  unforunatds  who  had 
never  recovered  from  the  stagnatlbnist  phi- 
losophy of  the  1930's  as  propounded,  let  us 
say,  by  Keynes,  Hansen,  or  Scbu|npeter.  or 
as  among  those  who  had  faUen  so  far  behind 
the  times  as  not  to  have  dlscoviered  with 
Sumner  Sllchter  that  the  business  cycle 
was  largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  recent 
months  the  signs  have  been  multlpilylng  that 
we  have  reached  a  turning  point  in  the  opti- 
mistic phase  of  the  psychological  wave  that 
has  accompanied  almost  two  decade  of  more 
or  less  continuous  business  expansion.  The 
very  title  of  this  session  is  good  evl<ence  that 
such  a  change  has  taken  place. 

As  I  iinderstand  my  assignment  from 
President  Copeland,  I  am  to  consid^  whether 
In  the  futiu^  a  bvisiness  contractioil  subctan- 
tially  greater  than,  let  us  say,  th^  kind  we 
ejtperlenced  In  1963-64,  is  likely  i|i  view  of 
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the  contracyclleal  tools  that  Have  become 
availabto  and  the  struetural  cbangM  that 
l»v«  taken  place  in  the  economy  since  1829. 
WbUe  thsere  Is  no  epeelfle  time  reference  to 
tiiia  asatgmoent.  I  need  hasdly  add  that  there 
are  impUcatloas  to  be  drawn  from  this  paper 
with  respeet  to  th*  level  of  business  activity 
in  19U. 

cTcucai.  nocTwnamm  mam  wootnnaa 


In  one  sense,  the  question  posed  by  the 
title  of  this  session  is  an  easy  one  to  answer. 
On  the  basis  of  the  past  behavior  of  the 
economy,  the  statistical  odds  are  that  in  the 
future  we  are  IDcely  to  experience  a  business 
contraction  that  Is  steeper  than  either  of  the 
two  that  lias  occurred  since  the  Second  World 
War.  or  of  longer  duration,  or  both.  This  dis- 
agreeable answer  Is  baaed  neither  on  a 
mechanistic  view  of  historical  development 
nor  upon  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  attempts  to  control 
those  economic  instabilities  that  play  such 
havoc  with  human  welfare.  It  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  problems  we  have 
to  deal  with  are  deep  seated  and.  with  aU  oxir 
efforts,  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  deal  ade- 
qxiately  with  them.  The  business  cycle  has 
been  with  mm  h  long  time  whereas  most  of  the 
measures  for  promoting  stabUity  on  which 
we  now  rely  date  only  since  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  Moreover,  since  then 
matters  have  been  further  complicated  by  hot 
and  cold  wars  and  perhaps  by  some  institu- 
tional changes  in  recent  decades  which  may 
even  aggravate  instability. 

Tlie  problems  are  deep  seated  because 
cyclical  fluctuations  are  rooted  in  our  eco- 
nomic organisation  which  opiates  in  terms 
of  a  pec\iniary  logic  as  weU  as  through  in- 
dustrial and  technical  processes.  In  the 
money  economy  producers  and  consumers  are 
caught  up  in  a  network  of  price  and  flnaucial 
relationships  which  have  a  powerful  Influence 
on  the  cumulative  processes  generated  dur- 
ing business  expansions  and  contractions  and 
which  have  frequently  determined  whether 
oontractlons  are  mUd  or  severe.  Among  the 
highly  slgnlflcant  factors  responsible  for  such 
steep  declines  as  took  place  in  1920-21.  1929- 
33.  and  1987-38  were:  the  speculative  inven- 
tory and  price  development*  in  the  expcm- 
sion  phase  of  the  first  post- World  War  I  cycle; 
the  speculative  character  of  real  estate  and 
stock  market  credit  and  of  foreign  loans  in 
the  1920*8,  together  with  the  rapid  expansion 
of  consumer  credit;  and  the  unusuaUy  sharp 
rise  of  inventories  in  1937,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ability of  financial  tnstitutloos  to  make  funds 
available  to  a  proetrate  construction  Industry 
because  their  portXolloa  were  stiU  bulging 
with  an  inheritance  of  sour  mortgagee  and 
fareeloeed  properties  from  the  ISM'e. 

BcnroB  Am  kajos  ctcubb 

In  evaluating  the  influence  of  structural 
changes  and  the  efficacy  of  tools  to  minimtg* 
InstabiUty  It  is  necessary  to  refer,  however 
briefly,  to  the  dlstincUon  in  the  literature 
between  minor  and  major  cycles.  The  for- 
mer is  usually  associated  with  Inventory 
readjxistments  and  the  latter  with  fluctua- 
tions In  the  producer  durable-goods  in- 
dustries and  in  construction.  I  beUeve  it 
is  not  incorrect  to  assert  that  most  business 
cycle  theorists  who  emphaeias  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  distiactinn  appear  to  assume 
that  different  sets  of  causal  factors  are  at 
play  in  r-'nor  and  major  cycles.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cycles  since  World  War  I 
which  were  not  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  which  manifested  mild  con- 
tracUons  in  1923-24.  1926-27.  1948-49.  and 
1B53-54.  mainly  involved  Inventory  readjust- 
ments. But  this  does  not  UU  us  whether 
the  excessive  accumulation  of  stocks  orig- 
inated only  m  sectors  that  supposedly  have 
no  Influence  on  the  course  of  the  major 
cycle,  or  In  aecton  wtxlch  supposedly  do  in« 
fluence  it.  Certainly  minor  contractions 
ustiaUy  also  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  slack- 


ening In  the  dnrmbte  goods  and  eonstfUcUon 
industries  that  are  presumed  to  be  "itra- 
tegie"  In  the  behavior  of  the  long  cycle. 

Thm  diirerentlatlon  between  minor  and 
major  cycles  with  a  view  to  eetabllshlng  <llf- 
ferent  causal  factors  appears  to  run  Into 
dlfllcultiea  when  the  attempt  la  made  to  ap- 
ply the  two-cycle  hypothesis  to  the  cyclical 
fluctuations  of  the  past — let  alone  tlie  mucn 
greater  dUUcultles  In  employing  the  hypoth- 
esis for  appraisals  of  current  biisiness  con- 
ditions. Prof.  R.  A.  Gordon,  who  has  de- 
voted a  good  deal  at  attention  to  the  study 
of  individual  cycles  since  World  War  I,  flnds 
it  necessary  to  speak  of  "hybrid"  cycles  with 
charaeteristlas  ""»»""""  to  minor  and  major 
cycles,  and  aleo  of  "incomplete"  major  cycles 
with  expansion  phases  that  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  culminate  into  major  con- 
traeUona. 

In  part,  the  dliScultles,  I  beUeve,  arise  from 
three  commitments:  first,  an  analytie 
framework  based  on  a  fairly  sharp  separa- 
tion between  short-  and  long-term  ex- 
pectations which  is  then  h>pUm1  to  historical 
experience  on  ttie  aesumption  that  short- 
term  eacpectations  dominate  minor  cycles  and 
long-term  expectations  determine  major 
cycles;  second,  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
notion  of  a  stock  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities which  beconws  exhausted  for  a  con- 
siderable period  becaxise  of  the  behavior  of 
innovation  and  other  exogenous  techiwlogl- 
cal  factors:  and  third,  on  the  reallmtlon 
however,  that  both  short  and  long  cyclee  are 
influenced  by  other  elements  of  a  monetary 
and  financial  character  which  do  not  fit  in 
neatly  eithw  with  the  analytical  formula- 
tion or  with  the  olasatllcation  of  historical 
cyclee. 

Despite  the  amMgulties  involved  in  tag- 
ging individual  cycles,  the  attempt  to  treat 
several  succeeding  minor  cycles  as  a  unit  of 
the  expansion  phase  of  a  major  cycle  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  aiul  long  contraction  phase 
during  which  minor  cycles  are  absent  can  be 
a  fruitful  operational  procedure.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  used  mainly  by  business 
cycle  theorists  who  regard  innovations  and 
real  new  Investment  as  the  dynamic 
factors  and  consumption  as  the  passive  ele- 
ment. But  this  approach  may  be  even  more 
fruitful  if  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
role  of  the  oonsxuner  and  of  the  financial 
institutions  which  Influence  the  variability 
of  his  demand. 

In  considering  the  variability  of  con- 
sumer spending.  I  have  in  mlnU  consumer 
durable  good  and  residential  construction. 
Tlie  latter  is  treated  in  our  national  account- 
ing systems  umla  the  category  of  invest- 
ment, and  there  are  many  who  argue  tliat 
consumer  durablee  should  be  similarly  han- 
dled. But  I  hold  with  thoee  who  find  it  more 
mumlnating  to  view  them  both  under  the 
category  of  consumption,  since,  among  other 
reasons,  the  motivations  and  influences  that 
affect  family  declsi<ms  to  purchase  theee 
goods  are  quite  diffwent  from  those  which 
govern  the  investment  decisions  of  buslneee 
firms.  These  two  sectors  of  the  economy 
played  a  powerful  role  in  the  expansion 
phase  of  the  major  cycle  in  the  I9a0's  and 
during  the  period  since  World  War  U.  They 
contributed  greatly  to  the  deep  and  pro- 
longed contraction  of  the  1930'b.  Their  be- 
havior may  aleo  determine  to  a  considerable 
•xtent  wtaeth«r  the  late  ISfiO's  wiU  ex- 
perience a  substantial  business  decline. 
Since  World  War  II  consumer  expeiKlitures 
for  dtuaUe  goods  and  housing  have  been 
nearly  half  again  as  large  as  business  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment.  More- 
over, their  rate  of  growth  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated outlays  lor  eoBnmercial  construction, 
plant  and  equipment,  and  expenditures  for 
community  laciUtles  and  aervioes  by  Stat* 
and  local  govenuBants. 


OUMBWTCTOIf  CTCtM 

There  Is  a  large  measure  of  agreement 
among  invastlgatars  «<  oyolleal  fluotoatloaa 


that  th*  buUdlag  Industry  In  ttUs  country, 
and  partleularly  ttsidentlal  construetioii.  la 
characterised  by  long  eyole*  with  wide  am- 
pUtudes  and  with  a  duration  of  about  16  to 
20  years.  It  is  siao  noted  that  the  more 
severe  business  eontractlon*  have  taken 
place  during  the  downward  phase  of  the  long 
construction  cycle.  Deepit*  frequent  refer- 
ence to  these  characteristics  of  the  residen- 
tial construction  industry,  one  can  hardly 
say  that  the  causal  factors  for  the  long  swings 
have  received  the  careful  study  Xhaj  deserve. 
The  usual  explanation  which  1*  largely  In 
terms  of  population  changes  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Tliis  Is  an  area  which  seems 
to  cry  out  for  an  institutional  study  at  th* 
role  played  by  the  real-estate  operator,  build- 
er, lender,  consumer,  etc..  In  creating  housing 
booms  foUowed  by  de^  and  prolonged 
slumps. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  dogmatic  because 
of  brevity.  I  shall  outline  what  appear  to 
me  to  be  the  strategic  variables  that  acootmt 
for  the  long  oonstniction  cycles  of  the  past. 
The  ezpenslao  phaee  of  the  long  wave  In 
new  residential  buUdlng  is  determined  in 
large  degree  by  the  income  factor.  eepedaUy 
shifts  in  the  distribution  of  income.  The 
market  for  new  housing  falls  within  tha 
middle  and  upper  range*  of  the  intv^mm  pyra- 
mid. The  change  in  economic  status  whlcSk 
comes  with  a  rise  in  family  income  is  re- 
flected before  long  in  a  detomination  to 
move  into  a  new  house  and  a  new  neigh* 
borhood.  Such  a  rhsngir  is  an  outward 
manifestation  of  one's  higher  standard  at 
llviixg  In  addition  to  the  real  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  new  dwelling.  In  this  con* 
nection  one  can  readily  uae  the  accetaraUon 
principle  to  account  for  the  magnifleatlon  at 
the  upward  movement  in  residential  build- 
ing. But  a  more  realistic  beais  for  th*  ao- 
celeration  in  the  pace  of  construetioii  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  organization  of  the  industry— 
the  speculative  character  of  real-estate  ac- 
tivity, the  optimistic  proclivities  of  the 
builder,  and  the  readmess  of  flnanctr '  Insti- 
tutions to  pump  funds  into  oonstructioo.  In 
previous  major  cycles,  as  the  history  at  ur- 
ban communities  shows,  the  saticfactton  of 
a  spurt  in  housing  demand  was  bound  up 
with  considerable  land  speculation  In  th* 
outskirts  of  cities,  especially  after  Improve- 
ments in  transportation  faelllti*B  made  new 
subdivisions  feasible  for  development. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  industry  which  has 
been  so  depmdent  on  outside  eouroe*  for 
funds  to  carry  out  its  operations  so  that 
the  mortgage  market  and  the  monetary  in- 
fluences affecting  that  market  have  been 
powerful  influences  determining  the  level  oC 
building. 

Wars,  of  oouxae,  have  also  greatly  stimu- 
lated postwar  housing  booms.  This  is  not 
only  due  to  the  iMcklog  resulting  from  the 
curtailment  of  residential  constructlan  dur- 
ing hostilities,  but  also  because  war  In- 
creases migration  of  famUlas,  jMlds  other 
members  of  the  housdu>ld  to  th*  ranks  of 
labor,  lifts  many  persons  into  higher  Ineom* 
brackets,  and  increases  liquid  aaaet*  due  la 
large  part  to  reduced  spending  for  duraU* 
goods  whoae  production  la  curtailed  during 
wartime. 

As  the  housing  boom  goee  on  ite  meny 
way  mcH«  or  less  Ignoring  several  minor  busi- 
ness recessions.  land  and  building  costs  rlaa 
substantially  and  the  supply  of  new  dwaU- 
ings  In  certain  price  ranges  beeoniM  exces- 
sive. Both  the  limitations  of  the  tn*<nwK^ 
pyramid  and  the  more  cautloas  *^~*««g 
policies  of  financial  institutlflaia.  who  really 
call  the  time  so  far  as  decision*  to  launch 
new  projects  are  concerned,  become  Inorea*- 
Ingly  effective  in  curtailing  the  level  of  n«w 
touUdlng. 

Once  the  housing  boom  eosnee  to  an  end, 
why  is  there  such  a  deep  and  lengthy  stump 
In  bulldlngt  Granttog  that  than  haa  bcaa 
a  saturation  of  th*  market,  the  Jong  tlaac 
It  takes  for  the  Industry  to  recover  eaa 
ftaadly  b*  eirplatned  in  tenna  at  a  snsplua 
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that  must  wait  upon  an  Inereaslng  poimla- 
tlon  to  wipe  tt  out.  A  more  realistic  ac- 
count of  the  duration  of  the  slump  Is  the 
painful  and  long  drawn-out  process  of 
downward  revision  of  the  overcapitalized 
properties  and  the  other  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  excesses  of  the  speculative 
real  estate  boom.  Financial  Institutions, 
which  are  at  the  center  of  this  prolonged 
struggle  for  recapitalization — what  with  de- 
faulted mortgages,  the  taking  over  of  fore- 
closed properties,  etc. — ^have  no  Incentive  to 
supply  funds  for  new  construction  that  Is 
in  direct  competition  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  existing  dwellings  whose  capital 
values  have  meanwhile  been  dropping  to  de- 
pression levels. 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  past  housing  booms  based  on  Income 
changes,  speculative  activity,  and  monetary 
Influences,  and  of  protracted  periods  of  resi- 
dential building  slumps  in  terms  of  a  drawn- 
out  struggle  for  revision  of  capitalizations, 
or  If  you  prefer,  a  struggle  for  liquidity, 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  a  major  business 
contraction  Is  more  likely  In  a  period  of  de- 
clining building  activity.  Our  construction 
statistics  suffer  from  serious  gaps  and  the 
data  on  hoiislng  starts  probably  understate 
the  volume  of  completions  diiring  the  past 
7  years,  but  If  the  yearly  flgtires  of  starts 
adequately  measure  the  general  direction.  It 
appears  that  the  peak  of  new  dwellings  may 
have  been  reached  In  1950  and  that  the 
trend  has  been  downward  since  then.  This 
suggests  that  perhaps  we  have  entered  the 
contraction  phase  of  another  long  residential 
building  cycle.  It  is  particularly  Important, 
therefore,  to  establish  the  extent  to  which 
the  institutional  changes  which  have  oc- 
ciirred  in  this  area  since  the  mtd-thirties 
are  likely  to  moderate  such  a  possible  down- 
ward movement. 

snucruBAL  changes  and  growth  or 

CONSUMER   DEBT 

The  hoiising  boom  since  World  War  n  has 
not  been  characterized  by  the  kind  of  specu- 
lative subdivision  activity  and  reckless  fi- 
nancing methods  prevalent  In  the  twenties, 
culminating  In  the  collapse  of  the  mortgage 
structure.  Since  the  1930*8,  the  mortgage 
market  has  become  much  less  vulnerable  due 
to  the  widespread  use  of  the  monthly  amor- 
tized mortgage,  the  insurance  and  guaranty 
programs  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
because  of  the  greater  marketability  of  mort- 
gages through  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Katlonal  Mortgage  Association.  Further- 
more, Federal  Government  insurance  of  de- 
posits of  commercial  banks,  savings  banks, 
and  of  share  accounts  In  savings  and  loan 
associations,  has  also  greatly  strengthened 
the  ability  of  the  money  economy  to  with- 
■tand  the  cumulative  processes  of  a  business 
contraction. 

All  of  these  institutional  changes  substan- 
tially lessen  the  possibility  of  a  downturn 
becoming  deeper  and  longer  than  any  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  decade.  However, 
there  are  other  developments,  partly  an  out- 
growth of  the  same  Institutional  changes. 
The  housing  boom  has  produced  a  spectacu- 
lar rise  In  mortgage  Indebtedness,  having 
been  fed  by  easy  credit  terms— ever  lower 
down  payments  and  longer  terms  of  maturi- 
ty— In  addition  to  the  stimulus  It  received 
from  the  Income  and  population  factors. 
There  are  those  who  profess  little  concern 
about  the  record  incretise  in  the  size  of  mort- 
gage indebtedness.  Easier  credit  terms  have 
reduced  the  debt  service  to  what  amounts 
to  rental  payments  tmder  tenant  occupan- 
cy— with  the  result  that  the  growth  of  mort- 
gage debt  does  not  necessarily  signify  a  par- 
ticularly onerous  burden  on  homeowners. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  any  satisfac- 
tory measures  of  the  debt  b\irden  on  the 
consumer.  Comparisons  of  aggregates  over 
a  period  of  years,  based  on  total  mortgage 
debt  outstanding  and  disposable  Income,  do 


not  tell  us  very  much  about  the  relatlte  bur- 
den  of  the  debt.  What  would  be  illuminat- 
ing would  b«  more  adequate  data  on  actual 
monthly  paymentg  for  different  tncome 
groups.  j 

The  crucial  question  with  respect  fo  debt 
biirden  is,  of  course,  the  Impact  on  borrowers 
and  lenders  when  a  business  downti|m  oc- 
curs and  there  is  a  sizable  drop  In  einploy- 
ment  and  Incomes.  The  good  record'  of  re- 
payments and  foreclosures  during  the  reces- 
sions of  1949  and  1954  is  encouraging,  but 
this  favorable  condition  took  place  wnen  the 
building  Industry  Itself  was  an  Important 
factor  In  keeping  the  downturn  mild  and 
short.  If  the  industry  cannot  be  counted  on 
to  give  the  necessary  push  for  an  earl*  b\isi- 
ness  recovery  because  it  is  itself  consented 
by  market  and  other  conditions  thai  limit 
Its  scale  of  operations,  then  the  large  folume 
of  new  dwellings  financed  in  recent  yiars  on 
the  basis  of  little  or  no  downpaymenl^.  long 
maturities,  and  high  debt-to-value  ratios, 
can  create  difficulties  for  mortgagors  and 
mortgagees  which  would  aggravate  a  btisiness 
downturn.  A  large  part  of  the  mortgage 
debt  is  not  protected  by  Government  insur- 
ance or  guaranties.  Moreover,  as  studies  of 
the  housing  boom  of  the  1920's  indicate,  the 
longer  the  boom  continues  the  greaier  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  cr(  dlt,  so 
that  there  are  greater  defaults  anc  fore- 
cloeiures  on  loans  made  during  thel  latter 
part  of  the  boom  than  on  those  made  fearller. 
The  Institutional  changes  introduced  since 
the  thirties  should  enable  the  mortgage 
structure  to  adjust  itself  more  reailly  to 
declining  real-estate  values,  increasing  de- 
faults, etc.,  and  avoid  making  liquidity  the 
overriding  consideration  with  the  customary 
adverse  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  the  [build- 
ing Industry.  But  there  Is  still  a  time  lag 
In  the  readjustment  process — shorter  though 
It  may  be — that  could  nevertheless  reiult  in 
a  sizable  ciirtailment  of  the  volxune  of  loans 
for  new  construction.  ]     ^ 

But  what  of  the  device  of  further  easing 
of  credit  terms  to  give  the  necessary  stimulus 
to  residential  building?  Here  the  tl  lought 
arises  as  to  whether  we  have  not  con  e  near 
to  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  the 
liberalization  of  terms  under  the  FIA  and 
VA  programs.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  qi  lestlon 
whether  these  programs,  which  were  so  in- 
fluential In  directing  the  energies  )f  the 
building  industry  toward  providing  single- 
family  projects  in  our  suburbs,  are  as  likely 
to  be  60  successful  as  they  were  in  tht  past. 
As  a  result  of  the  great  nxunber  ol  such 
dwellings  constructed  since  the  war.  the 
roads  to  suburbia  are  frequently  dogged 
with  autos  moving  bumper  to  bump;r  and 
suitable  sites  for  housing  development  are 
meanwhile  becoming  scarcer — a  sitjuation 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  eased  before  the 
1960's  when  our  national  highway  program 
will  have  progressed  much  fiu^her.  ;  More- 
over, although  I  have  deliberately  chdsen  to 
give  the  population  factor  a  secondaiy  role 
In  the  long  construction  cycle,  it  shobld  be 
mentioned  that  the  decline  in  hou  sehold 
formation  since  1950  may  not  be  slgnif  cantly 
reversed  before  the  early  1960's. 

Like  the  mortgage  debt,  the  debt  fdr  con- 
sumer durable  has  grown  in  the  pbstwar 
period  at  a  greatly  accelerated  rate  atid  for 
the  same  reasons — the  Increase  In  Incomes, 
the  greater  equalization  of  incomes,  afid  the 
progressive  easing  of  terms.  Maturities  on 
automobile  paper,  for  example,  shifted  from 
12  months  in  the  1920's  to  18  months  by 
1937,  24  months  by  1952,  and  36  moi^hs  by 
1955.  We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the 
aggravating  potentialities  during  a  bisiness 
downttu-n  of  the  record  Increases  in  install- 
ment credit,  since  what  was  said  about  de- 
terioration of  credit  and  the  debt  burden  In 
the  housing  area  Is  also  applicable  to  the 
durable  goods  field.  Here  too,  theie  are 
limits  to  which  maturities  can  be  qirther 
lengthened  to  stimulate  demand. 


MONSTART   FOLICT 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  installment  credit  onl  economio 
stability,  one  cannot  fall  to  note 'an  impor- 
tant structural  change  that  has  tWcen  place 
in  this  area  over  the  past  three  decades.  In 
the  1920's,  installment  lending  operations 
were  virtually  nonexistent  so  far  ais  commer- 
cial banks  were  concerned.  In  recent  years 
their  installment  business — the  most  profit- 
able part  of  their  lending  operations — has 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  financial  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  estimated  that,  directly  and 
indirectly,  commercial  banks  have  financed 
more  than  half  of  the  total  installment 
credit.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  change 
can  have  failed  to  weaken  the  ef ectiveness 
of  general  monetary  controls  in  Restraining 
credit  expansion  by  banks  and  l^y  some  of 
their  strongest  customers  and  mo0t  effective 
competitors,  the  sales  finance  companies. 

flexible  monetary  policy  had  been  In 
eclipse  for  qiilte  a  long  time  before  its  re- 
vival in  recent  years.  We  are  al}  aware  of 
the  mistaken  monetary  policies  pxirsued  in 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thlitles  which 
contributed  so  much  to  the  deepening  of  the 
depression.  Cei.-talnly  monetary  authorities 
have  learned  many  lessons  since  then,  not 
the  least  important  of  which  is  {that  their 
actions  must  not  aggravate  cyclical  fluctu- 
ations. Since  steep  and  prolongejd  contrac- 
tions have  their  origin  in  developments  of 
the  preceding  boom,  as  well  as  iiT  the  kind 
of  adjustments  that  are  made  ia  the  early 
stages  of  the  downturn,  one  mu^t  ask  how 
efficacious  has  monetary  policy  bieen  in  re- 
straining excessive  expansion  InTthe  pros- 
perity phase  of  the  cycle?  In  Una  connec- 
tion, the  timing  and  vigor  of  Action  are 
important,  as  are  the  specific  {tools  em- 
ployed. No  doubt  the  executlonl  of  mone- 
tary policy  in  the  interest  of'  economic 
stability  is  no  easy  matter.  P^rt  of  the 
difficulty  arises  from  lack  of  agi^eement  as 
to  what  general  credit  policies  are  expected 
to  accomplish.  If  there  are  diOlerences  in 
the  views  of  economists  on  the .  objectives 
and  efficacy  of  monetary  tools,  qne  should 
certainly  view  sympathetically  th4  efforts  of 
those  in  charge  of  monetary  coatrols  who 
have  to  steer  a  coxirse  amidst  ihe  "pres- 
sures" from  bankers  and  biislnesstnen,  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  thi  adminis* 
tration.  ] 

There  are  many  who  have  expiiessed  con- 
siderable satisfaction  at  the  skill  with  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has!  employed 
flexible  credit  policies  since.  let  xis  say.  May 
1953.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thit  the  91.2 
billion  Increase  in  bank  reserves  through 
open  market  operations  between!  May  and 
July  1953,  the  reduction  of  reserve  require- 
ments in  June,  the  lowering  of  thje  discount 
rate  from  2  percent  in  February  1954  to  1V4 
percent  in  May,  and  the  further  reduction  in 
reserve  requirements  in  June,  creaned  a  con- 
dition of  credit  ease  which  speeded  up  busi- 
ness recovery  in  1954.  The  Chairi^an  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  in  retrospect,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  the  Board  followed  too 
liberal  a  policy  in  the  flrst  half  o^  1954.  If 
a  review  of  monetary  actions  in  jthe  recent 
past  Jxistifies  any  regrets,  the  ifallure  to 
move  more  vigorously  in  early  ip55  might 
be  a  more  fitting  basis  for  suc^  feelings 
than  the  liberality  of  1954.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  that  attention  was  called  to  the 
danger  of  excessive  credit  expaoaion  early 
in  1955. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  Ito  refer  to 
an  Important  difference  between  fthe  1920's 
and  the  1950's.  namely,  the  greatef  sophisti- 
cation of  the  Congress  on  policy  chatters  re- 
lating to  economic  stability.  $ince  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  pitblications 
of  the  economic  reports  of  the  President 
and  the  hearings  and  publlcatlctis  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  |had  their 
Infiuence  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  monthly 
Economio  Indicators,  and  that  mcM  t  valuable 
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compendium  of  statistical  information  pro- 
vided by  the  appendix  to  the  economic  re- 
ports, are  used  intensively  by  committees 
and  their  staffs. 

On  March  8.  1950.  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  started  its  8  weeks 
of  public  hearings  on  the  stock  market. 
They  were  held  at  a  time  when  there  had 
been  a  continuous  rise  of  stock  prices  for 
18  months,  with  Standard  ft  Poor's  index 
of  480  common  stocks  rising  by  almost  60 
percent  since  September  1953.  and  consumer 
installment  Indebtedness  was  moving  for- 
ward toward  the  record  rate  of  82  billion 
reached  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  which 
received  wide  public  attention,  a  number  of 
prominent  witnesses  emphasized  that  there 
was  increasing  evidence  of  unhealthy  specu- 
lative activity  in  the  stock  market  and  an 
undesirable  expansion  of  mortgage  and  in- 
stallment credit.  The  economic  report  of 
the  President  issued  about  6  weeks  earlier 
also  had  already  cautioned  that  continued 
economio  recovery  must  not  be  Jeopardized 
by  overemphasis  on  speculative  activity,  and 
that  activities  Involving  the  discounting  of 
a  long  future,  as  in  the  case  of  home  pur- 
Chases,  or  the  pricing  of  corporate  shares, 
might  be  carried  to  excess. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  other  voices 
objecting  to  the  effort  to  fociu  attention  on 
the  potentially  dangeroiu  developments  in 
the  field  of  credit.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  example,  emphasized  instead 
the  potential  danger  that  any  inquiry  into 
the  stock  market  might  have  on  confidence. 
Such  divergence  of  views  must  have  made  it 
more  dUBcult  for  the  monetary  authorities 
to  take  vigorous  action.  In  any  event,  the 
reserve  board  did  not  raise  the  discount  rate 
until  April  1955.  and  then  only  from  1 V^  per- 
cent to  1%  percent,  and  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  change  reserve  requirements,  which 
had  been  progressively  lowered  from  24  per- 
cent in  mid-1953  to  20  percent  in  mid-1954. 
The  monetary  authorities  exerted  pressure 
on  the  reserves  of  commercial  banks  through 
open-market  operations,  but  the  banks 
found  other  ways  to  supply  funds — through 
sale  of  their  securities  and  borrowing  from 
the  Reserve  banks — to  meet  the  continued 
demands  of  business  and  consiuners. 

iktrablk  goods  ssctors  and  bconoicic 
stabujtt 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  credit  has  been  a  major  influence 
producing  a  bunching  of  expenditures  on 
durable  goods  which  is  a  potent  force  in  ag- 
gravating instability.  The  production  of  8 
million  cars  in  1955  and  a  volxune  of  housing 
starts  which  was  close  to  the  postwar  peak 
reached  in  1950.  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
a  record  rate  of  expansion  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditiu-es,  resulted  in  great  pres- 
sures on  physical  resources,  a  further  rise  in 
building  costs,  and  in  a  growing  shortage  of 
loan  funds  that  culminated  in  the  highest 
level  of  interest  rates  In  25  years. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  in  recent 
years  that  the  economy  has  become  more 
stable  because  business  firms  have  come  to 
rely  increasingly  upon  long-range  budgeting 
of  capital  expenditures  and  upon  research 
outlays  that  tend  to  regularize  the  innova- 
tion process.  Moreover,  the  consumer,  ac- 
customed to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  with 
greater  determination  to  maintain  that 
standard,  more  assured  by  larger  liquid  as- 
sets, and  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is  the 
beneficiary  of  public  and  private  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  old-age  benefits,  and 
that  the  greater  power  of  unionism  will  hold 
the  line  on  the  price  of  labor,  Is  more  likely 
to  maintain  his  customary  expenditures. 
The  strenrth  of  these  structural  changes  in 
the  face  of  the  more  persistent  character- 
istics of  the  money  economy  has  certainly 
not  yet  been  tested.  It  would  be  folly,  there- 
fore, to  minimize  the  fact  that  investment 
decisions  are  still  governed  by  profit  consid- 


erations, cost-price  relationships,  and  psycho- 
logical influences,  and  that  consxuners  are 
still  likely  to  curtail  spending  when  fixed 
commitments  loom  more  burdensome  with  a 
decline  in  incomes  and  when  employment 
prospects  become  dimmer.  It  is  the  poet- 
ponabllity  of  durable  goods,  whether  pro- 
ducer or  consumer,  which  makes  for  more 
violent  fluctxiatlons.  and  that  must  still  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  fundamental  character- 
istic of  oiu  economy.  If  there  is  a  marked 
decline  in  both  of  these  sectors — due  to  an 
autonomous  shift  in  consumer  demand  and 
to  a  temporary  saturation  of  the  stock  of 
durable  goods — the  downward  readjustment 
of  incomes,  prices,  and  capital  values  be- 
comes more  drawn  out.  and  the  stimuli  for 
expansion  in  other  sectors  of  the  private 
economy  become  weaker.  To  be  sure,  such  a 
contraction  will  be  cushioned  by  the  auto- 
matic stabilizers,  the  higher  fioor  provided 
by  the  size  of  Government  expenditures  and 
by  the  improvements  introduced  into  our 
financial  structure  in  recent  decades.  We 
can  also  count  much  more  on  Government 
determination  to  pursue  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  to  speed  up  recovery.  But  these 
tools  are  not  likely  to  be  adequate  when  the 
durable  (loods  and  construction  industries 
show  sizable  contractions.  If  these  condi- 
tions should  prevail  in  the  near  future,  then 
a  decline  substantially  greater  than  any  we 
have  had  in  the  postwar  period  is  likely. 

One  final  word.  In  a  period  when  we  are 
beginning  to  adjust  our  thinking  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sputniks,  expansion  of  our  mili- 
tary programs  may  counteract  contractionary 
tendencies.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  recognize  that  we  may  be  unable  to 
meet  our  problems  without  some  fundamen- 
tal reassessment  of  our  values — a  reassess- 
m:nt  which  may  not  leave  untouched  those 
standards  of  consumption  which  have  domi- 
nated our  economy  in  the  postwar  era. 


THE  OTA  DAILY  RADIO  ROUNDUP 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  OTA  Daily  Radio  Round- 
up, prepared  by  the  Farmers'  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  dated  January  15.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Go  back  to  the  free  market.  Time  and 
time  again,  you've  all  heard  that  advice  given 
to  farmers  in  high-level  speeches  and  high- 
sounding  phrases,  often  from  businessmen 
and  business  research  groups.  But.  what 
about  business?  Does  it  practice  what  it 
preaches?  Does  It  really  beliere  in  main- 
taining a  free  market?  In  past  broadcasts, 
we've  pointed  out  many,  many  examples  to 
show  how  business  is  protected  by  law,  how 
industry  receives  Government  subsidies  of 
various  sorts,  and  how  prices  are  determined 
by  2  or  3  companies,  in  which  any  resem- 
blance to  a  tree  market  Is  strictly  a  fairy 
tale. 

For  the  latest  example,  we  go,  today,  to 
that  great  winter  vacation  spot,  Miami  Beach. 
Pla.  There,  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  is  holding  its  annual  con- 
vention. And.  what  do  you  think  has  a  top 
place  on  its  agenda?  We'U  let  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  tell  us.  It  says,  "The  National  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association  is  preparing  to 
display  its  legislative  muscle  once  more.  Its 
objective:  A  cliange  in  the  antitrust  law  vo 
permit  the  reestablishment  of  a  device 
known  as  territorial  security  or  service  re- 
sponsibility." the  newspaper  explains. 

Do  thoee  descriptive  phrases  sound  like  a 
move  to  stifle  competition  Oh.  no,  says  the 
retiring  president  of  the  association,  one 
Frederick  M.  Sutter,  by  name.  He  says  It  is 
"a   concept   within   which   the   automobUe 


dealer  says  to  the  customer.  Tt  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  protect  you.'  "  Sounds  like 
quite  a  deal,  doesn't  It — a  big  brother  dealer 
all  yo\ir  own.  Just  to  protect  you.  But,  the 
newspaper  comments  that  no  matter  what 
you  call  It,  this  scheme  sets  up  geographical 
limits  for  each  auto  dealer  and  prescribes 
penalties  he  must  pay  for  stepping  outside 
his  bounds  to  make  a  sale.  Tou.  as  a  ciis- 
tomer.  must  buy  from  your  local  dealer.  The 
others  wont  talk  turkey. 

The  news  report  says  there's  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  auto  dealers  on  the 
merits  of  the  plan.  But  one  thing  is  clear — 
the  executive  vice  president  cA  the  associa- 
tion has  decided  that  some  form  of  protec- 
tion Is  desired  by  members— and  he's  out  to 
get  it.  Where  will  the  leaders  of  this  drive 
for  auto-dealer  protection  look?  To  Wash- 
ington, of  course,  says  the  Wall  Street  Jour, 
nal.  In  1966.  the  dealers  went  to  Washing- 
ton, too,  and  then  they  got  a  law  putting  a 
curb  on  the  manufacturers'  power  to  cancel 
franchise  agreements. 

Dealers  backing  the  new  protection  plan 
even  have  an  organization  of  their  own. 
They  call  it  the  Authorized  Dealer  Survival 
Association,  and  they're  going  to  keep  right 
on  fighting  for  protection,  and  that  means 
working  for  laws  to  give  it  to  them. 

Don't  let  anyone  fool  you  into  believing 
that  only  farmers  go  to  Washington  to  work 
for  laws  to  protect  them  from  the  free  mar- 
ket. They're  latecomers,  indeed.  In  that  ef- 
fort. But.  most  farmers  have  long  under- 
stood that  farm  prices  are  made  In  Wash- 
ington. 

OUR  INCOME  TAX  SIEVE— ARTICLE 
FROM  WASHINQTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  REC<MtD.  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  entitled  "Our 
Income  Tax  Sieve." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Ovm  iMcoio  Tax  Snva 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

A  Pennsylvania  dairy  owner  and  his  wife 
went  on  a  safari  to  Africa. 

Their  lion  hunt,  with  stopovers  in  London 
and  Rome,  took  5  months  and  cost  116,818. 
They  charged  It  all  to  the  dairy  as  a  business 
expense. 

Their  reason:  They  took  films  on  the  trip 
which  later  were  shown  to  customers  to  help 
advertise  their  milk. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Sendee  disallowed 
the  deduction  and  slapped  them  with  a 
$7305  tax  bin.  But  the  couple  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Tax  Court  and  vron. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  safari  was  an 
"ordinary  and  necessary^  businees  expense 
which  had  given  the  dairy  good  advertising 
at  low  cost  and  was  tax  deductible. 

So  other  taxpayers  had  to  pay  nearly  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  milkman's  lion  hunt,  by 
making  up  the  taxes  he  avoided. 

Other  taxpayers  also  had  to  make  up  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  doUars  in  taxes 
avoided  by  a  popular  TV  comedian. 

CAPrrAi.  OAnvs:  as  psscani  vxasus  so  rsacnrr 
The  comedian  formed  a  company  to  pro- 
duce his  show — with  himself  as  the  nuijor 
stockholder — and  then  sold  It  to  a  TV  net- 
work for  more  than  $2  million.  The  Tax 
Court  ruled  he  only  had  to  pay  a  35-percent 
capital  «f  \ns  tax.  If  the  network  had  paid 
him  directly,  his  tax  at  ordinary  rates  woiild 
have  run  close  to  90  percent. 

The  same  was  true  with  a  famous  movie 
producer  who  got  a  big  cash  settlement  from 
his  studio  when  he  retired.  The  revenue 
code  said  such  payments  should  be  taxed  aa 
ordinary   Income.     But   Congress   psisnil    a 
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•pedal  btn  ao  the  prodtioer  eonM  report  hki 
M  A  otpltal  gain— at  •  tax  aayUtg  at  BMrty 
9S  mUUoB.  Later  In  this  aerlee  tbaee  two 
Bollyipood  e— w  wm  be  rtJacwMud  In  gi«at« 
detau  and  ttw  penoiw  Menttlled. 

me  Ikn-mmtlnc  mllkmaa.  the  T^  eoine- 
dlan  and  tlie  morto  magnate  an  avoid  part 
ol  tbelr  Ineome  taxea.  What  each  one  did 
vas  perfectly  legal. 

Their  eaaee  are  only  three  o«t  of  many 
thousanda  which  might  be  elted  to  lUnstrate 
bow  taxpayers  can  iise  gimmicks  and  loop- 
bolea  In  the  tax  laws  to  cut  their  Income 
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They  also  Indicate  how: 

Our  Federal  Ineome  tax  system  has  be- 
eome  a  chaotic  mess. 

Oongrees  has  riddled  the  tax  laws  with  ex- 
eopttons,  exemptions  and  special  benefits 
which  are  unfair  to  mUlions  of  other  tax- 
payers. 

^_^eee  preferences  hare  eroded  the  tax 
base  so  that  many  binions  of  dollars  of  In- 
come completely  escape  taxation  each  year. 

They  also  have  made  the  Revenue  Code  so 
eompllcated  and  Illogical  that  only  a  hand- 
ful of  tax  lawyers  know  what  It  meana. 

Theae  legal  tax-avoidance  devices — along 
with  the  high  tax  rates  they  help  make 
necessary— are  causing  a  steady  Incrcaae  In 
tax  dodging,  cheating,  and  evasion. 

And,  worst  of  all,  they  have  blocked  tax 
rate  cuts  which  would  beneflt  all  taxpayers 
equally. 

Such  criticisms  of  the  Income  tax  system 
are  being  voiced  today  by  an  Impressive  ar- 
ray of  tax  experts.  They  Include  law  school 
professors,  economists,  and  former  Treasury 
ottcUla  who  may  be  the  only  Amertcana  left 
who  can  understand  our  tax  laws  and  Judge 
teem  Impartially. 

Preasure  for  basic  tax  reform  Is  growing. 
To  find  out  why.  I  have  spent  many  weeks 
•tudying  the  tax  Uws  and  interviewing  scores 
of  tax  authorities. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Inquiry,  these  enum- 
erated conclusions  seem  Inescapable: 

1.   OUR   TAX   LAWS   AfiZ   GBOSSLT    UNFADI 

The  keystone  for  a  fair  Income-tax  system 
Is  that  taxpayers  with  simUar  Incomes  should 
pay  similar  taxes. 

This  Is  far  from  true  today. 

Individuals  or  companiea  with  equal  in- 
comes pay  widely  differing  taxes,  depending 
la  part  on  how  they  earn  and  spend  the^ 
money. 

Individual  examples 
The  big  trouble  is  that  we  have  several 
™c<mie-tax  systons.    This  Is  shown  bv  the 
Wide  variation  in  the  taxes  paid  by  the  fol- 

InlaS^paS^'s^.  •—•«  ^  income 

Tr.tJ^^^  "^  *^**®  income  comes  ftom  oil 
royalties  pays  $42,829. 

A  married  man  who'earna  all  his  ineome  te 
■alary  pays  asa.ose.  "«=oiae  m 

A  single  or  married  man  whoes  i>wv%n.<> 
is  in  capital  gains  pays  ^sooJ^  ^^"® 

la  ^f  fn'^J*  or  married  man  whose  Income 
to  all  In  interest  on  state  or  local  bonds 
pays  no  taxes  at  alL  oonas 

Group  ineqitaUticM 

-niese  are  by  no  means  an  the  Inequities 
to  the  income  tax  laws,  which  aS^Sj! 
mminate  among  many  groups  of  taxpayers 
Here  are  a  few  samples: 

Individuals  whose  incomes  are  In  wases  or 
salaries  pay  higher  taxes  than  those  who  deal 
In  securities  or  Investments. 

Older  people  pay  less  taxes  than  most 
younger  taxpayers. 

Renters  pay  more  taxea  than  home  owners 

Unlonlaed  workers  get  tax  advantages  over 
the  unorganized  and  self-employed/ 

Inventors    are    taxed    less    than    writers 
artists  and  wr>ii«i/»iaT»^ 


relatively  leas 


Butbten  ineqwaHties 

Tkx  Inequities  hit  businesses  as  wen  as 
Individuals.    For  example: 

Big  eompanles  often  pay  relatl4e1 
taxes  than  smaller  ones. 

Oo-ofieratlvee  pay  leas  taxes  ths^  other 
bualneaees  with  vrhlch  they  compete. 

Oil  and  Insurance  firms  get  big  tax  wind- 
falls. . 
a.  jnam  tax  kktib  laaif  um^ 

TTie  Income  tax  Is  based  on  another  prin- 
ciple— ability  to  pay.  Thus  the  revenue  code 
provides  graduated  tax  rates  wblch  rise 
steeply  from  30  to  91  percent. 

Congress  voted  the  high  top  raies  In  a 
■oak-the-rich  mood  during  World  War  n. 
Kever  daring  ether  to  repeal  or  enforce  them. 
It  has  simply  undermined  them.       I 

It  has  loaded  the  tax  laws  wltl^  escape 
clauses  which  enable  persons  with  ilgh  In- 
comes to  avoid  the  high  rates.  And  wealthy 
taxpayers  have  shifted  much  of  their  income 
to  forms  taxed  at  lower  rates. 

So  the  high  surtax  rates  simply  do  not 
mean  what  many  people  believe  or  pretend 
they  do.  The  91  percent  rate  applies  only 
to  net  Income  over  $300,000  ($400|000  for 
couples).  Actual  rates  for  all  Ino$me  are 
much  less  because  of  the  lower  ratate  which 
apply  below  the  top  brackets  andjexemp- 
ttons.  deductions,  and  loopholes. 

Beoent  studies  of  the  1954  tax  returns — the 
latest  available — reveal  some  startUi^g  facts. 

The  actual  average  tax  rate  paid  by  all 
taxpayers  with  net  incomes  of  $100J)00  and 
over  in  1954  was  only  48  percent. 

And.  If  capital  gains  and  other  inoome  ex- 
cluded from  net  income  had  been  eounted, 
the  average  rate  for  those  in  the  $100/)00  and 
up  brackets  would  drop  to  only  37.5  percent. 

Yet  the  rate  specified  In  the  tax  t^les  for 
$100,000  of  net  Income  Is  673  percei 

3.   TBX  TAX  LAWS  AaE  HOPKZ.CSSLT  Coi 

Tax  differentials  cause  most  of  the  com- 
plications in  the  code.  Each  gimmlcj  adds  a 
line  or  more  to  the  tax  return  ft 

Here's  Jiist  one  sample.  The  retirement 
Income  credit  adopted  in  1954  savedelderly 
taxpayers  $140  million  a  year.  Birt  It  added 
half  a  page  to  the  tax  forms  and  nearly  a  page 
to  the  instructions.  It  is  so  complica|ed  only 
a  retired  person  would  have  time  ta  fisure 
it  out.  r  "«     " 

Today  few  individuals  who  have  'income 
from  any  sovirces  except  wages  or  salalles  can 
make  out  their  own  tax  returns.  Bfe  busi- 
nesses have  to  hire  batteries  of  accovntants 
and  lawyers — and  shape  most  of  the^r  busi- 
ness decisions  to  fit  the  tax  laws. 


Wot  years  Revenue  Ooma&Isalc 
cured    Oongrees    that    better    $nfarcemcnt 
would  bring  In  $30  In  taxes  fOr  every  dollar 

spent.     But  Congress  has  wlthbstd  tbe  funds 
needed  to  hire  more  revenue  agvUa. 

JX  might  be,  as  former  Conu$ilaBloner  T. 
Ooleman  Andrews  once  suggested,  that  the 
people  would  demand  repeal  of  the  Income 
tax  within  a  year  If  Oongrees  ever  voted 
enough  funds  for  tta  aU-out  esiforoement. 

s.  TAX  RxroRic  omots  BOPS  or  Ibats  cuts 

For  IS  years  Congress  has  bee|i  giving  tax 
relief  In  little  bits  and  piecea  to  special 
groups  of  tacpayers.  The  resulting  \»^ir.gj. 
in  tax  revenues  and  erosion  of  U«  tax  *tnt 
as  well  as  rising  Governnoent  jcosta — ^bave 
barred  general  tax-rate  cuts.       i 

Kxperte  estimate  that  tax-rate  tuts  ranging 
from  25  to  33  V^  percent  woxUd  be  possible  now 
if  Congress  stopped  this  practice  and  rolled 
back  some  of  these  prefereaces  and  special 
beneflta. 
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4.  TAX  xvAsioN  B  nscaxAsnta 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  the  imoimt 
of  tax  cheating.  Expert  estimates  range 
from  $3  bllUon  to  $10  billion  of  taxesi  evaded 
each  year.  ' 

The  revenue  service  made  its  last  big  study 
of  evasion  in  1948.  Its  findings,  apnUed  to 
today's  income  levels,  put  the  tax  c  leatins 
At  $3  billion  a  year.  ^^ 

But  recent  statistical  studies  Indies  te  that 
more  than  $26  billioa  of  Income  It  unre- 
ported. At  average  rates,  this  would  mean 
nearly  $7  billion  in  taxes  evaded.  Ahd  thU 
does  not  Include  additional  bUllona,  which 
may  be  chiseled  on  exemptions,  ded^cUons 
and  expense  accounts.  ' 

Revenue  officials  insist  there  is  n«  proof 
that  tax  cheating  U  on  the  increase.,  Most 
tax  authorities  disagree.  They  cite  many 
signs  that  "beating  the  tax  coUectiy"  has 
become  a  fashionable  game  with  sotAe  tax- 
payers. And  they  note  that  the  maniwho  is 
caught  cheating  a  bit  on  bis  taxes  auflws 
little  social  stigma. 

Congress  has  Insured  that  getting  caught 
at  tax  evasion  Is  partly  a  matter  a'  luck 
Only  2  miUloo  of  the  60  mllllcm  taxa  Jle  w-* 
turns  filed  each  year  are  audited.  Ma;  ly  cor- 
porate returns  also  escape  auditingT^ 


ADVERSE      IMPACT      ON 
BUSINESS    OF    HIGH 
INTEREST 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  Prcjsident.  few 
economic  subjects  are  more  vilal  to  Ore- 
gon than  the  decline  in  emplcfyment  anrf 
payrolls  of  its  crucial  hunbe^  Industry. 

Certain  Oregon  bankers  i  haw  at- 
tempted to  make  poUtical  cai^ital  out  of 
this  decline,  which  has  met^  roffertng 
and  adversity  for  many  Oregdn  families. 

A  more  statesmanlike  a^itude  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Plumps,  vice 
president  and  investment  diroctor  of  the 
First  NatioDal  Bank  of  Portlimd.  in  an 
address  on  January  7  to  the  Kiwanls 
Club  of  Salem.  According  toh  news  ac- 
coimt  In  the  Salem  Statesman  of  Janu- 
ary 8.  1958.  Mr.  Phillips  attifbuted  the 
economic  slump  in  Oregon  to  "a  glow- 
down  in  home  construction  in  the  United 
States  caused  mainly  by  tigift  money." 
The  same  issue  of  the  Salem  l^tesman, 
which  is  edited  by  ex-Oov.  oiarles  A. 
Sprague,  of  Oregon,  contained  a 
thoughtful  editorial  etitltlep  "Paper 
Mills  for  Oregon."  This  editorial 
stresses  a  point  of  view  whl^h  I  have 
long  advocated;  namely,  that  tone  of  the 
best  hopes  for  taking  up  tb$  hIwY  in 
lumber  employment  in  Oregon  lies  in  the 
use  of  such  surplus  timber  aal  lodgepole 
and  jack  pine  for  pulp  and  papfcr  pnxluc- 
Uaa.  I 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  thai;  the  news 
story  frran  the  Statesman  anQ  the  edi- 
torial by  ex-Governor  Spraguei  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Congressionai.  Rscobd 
for  the  information  of  thoaelMembers 
of  the  Senate  who  have  sharef  our  con- 
cern over  the  economic  difBc^yes  now 
confronting  the  Pacific  Nortti^vcst. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  and  editorial  were  ord^ed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd,  as  foI]t>ws: 
{Rx>ai  the  Salem  SUteaman  of  jjanuary  f, 

1958)  I 

Baitxes  Explains  How  Oxzoom  Eccuroirr  HTr 
BT  Tight  Monzt       ; 

A  slowdown  in  home  construct 
United  States  caused  mainly  by 
was     blamed     yesterday     for 
Oregon's  economic  slump. 

H.  M.  PhilUps.  vice  president 
ment  director  at  the  First  Natlau.fu  -„■■,  „ 
Portland,  spoke  to  members  of  Balem  Kl- 
wante  Club  on  Oregon— "Today  aiid  Tomor- 
sow."  ^^ 
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Home  oonstructloa  accounts  for  three- 
quarters  of  Oregonl  hmiber  output,  and  leaa 
construction  meana  leas  limaber  sold,  be 
pointed  out. 

The  limiber  Industry  provldea  $1%  billion 
of  the  StateM  $8^  billion  yearly  Income,  he 
said,  and  when  It  suffers,  so  does  Oregon. 

National  fiscal  policy,  as  expressed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  high  debt 
level  have  tightened  credit  and  made  home 
financing  more  difficult  and  more  unattrac- 
tive to  Investcvs.  be  said. 

More  and  mora  Individuals  are  against 
going  further  into  debt  to  build,  he  added. 

Phillips  predicted  that  the  westwird  shift 
In  population  would  graduaUy  bolster 
Oregon's  prosperity. 

Despite  the  slump  he  expressed  satisfac- 
tion in  the  State's  lumber  field,  pointing  to 
steps  being  taken  to  provide  sustained  forest 
yields  and  more  efficient  use  of  waste  prod- 
ucts. Oregon  also  has  good  wate.  and  power 
resoiu-ces  and  a  stable  dependable  labor  mar- 
ket, he  said. 

To  offset  the  banana  repubUc  effects  of 
a  one-industry  State.  PhUlips  urged  more 
work  to  bring  in  Industrial  expaneion. 

"We  need  an  operating  environnent,  laws, 
and  fair  and  equitable  tax  structure^"  he 
said,  "of  interest  to  business." 

He  blamed  taxes — which  take  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  State's  Individual  income — ^for 
a  part  in  the  recession. 

PAPca  liiLLa  FoK  Oasooir 

One  of  the  best  prospects  for  early  Indus- 
trial expansion  in  Oregon  Is  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  and  paper.  We  have  the  largest 
stores  of  timber,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
pulp  from  which  paper  is  made,  and  at 
proper  locations  an  abundance  of  water  and 
electric  energy.  Some  such  projects  are  being 
made  already  for  production — a  kraft  paper 
mill  set  up  by  Oeorgla-Paclfic  at  Toledo,  and 
an  insulating  board  mill  near  Klamath 
Falls,  by  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  which  will 
use  Jack  pine  of  the  high  plateau  for  raw 
material. 

Other  projects  are  hanging  fire.  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.  which  bought  Long-Bell, 
definitely  plans  to  erect  1  or  2  mills  in 
Oregon,  and  communities  from  Reedsport  to 
Klamath  Falls  via  Roseburg  and  Grants  Pass 
are  bidding  for  site  selection.  Powell  River 
Paper  Co..  which  now  controls  BrookE-Scan- 
Ion  of  Bend,  has  been  studying  possible  loca- 
tions for  a  pulp-paper  operation,  but  has 
announced  no  choice.  Bend  is  hopeful  that 
the  plant  wlU  be  located  in  its  vicinity. 

At  present  there  is  some  over -capacity  in 
paper  manufacture,  also  in  the  production 
of  cellulose  pulp  for  rayon.  But  such  is  the 
steady  growth  in  demand  for  p>aper  products 
there  is  no  alarm  over  the  present  surplus 
capacity.  It  takes  about  2  years  to  erect  a 
plant  and  iron  out  its  bugs,  so  corporate  in- 
terests study  prospects  for  the  future  not  the 
present.  It  is  the  long-range  view  for  in- 
stance which  prompts  Crown  Zellerbach  to 
bargain  with  Newfoundland  for  timber  for  a 
newsprint  mill  there.  It  flgxires  the  present 
oversupply  of  newsprint  is  temporary  and 
expects  to  find  a  market  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  for  the  output  of  a  Newfound- 
land mill. 

Oregon  communities  are  a  bit  Impatient, 
but  decisions  will  be  announced  before  long 
on  pending  projects,  and  others  will  spring 
up  to  take  care  of  the  growing  needs  of  an 
increasing  population. 


COMMUNIST  SUPPORT  OP  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  UNREST 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  my  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the  En- 


emy Act  and  Internal  Security  have 
made  me  keenly  alert  to  what  is  trans- 
piring in  Egypt.  Indonesia,  and  particu- 
larly among  our  neighbors  south  of  the 
border.  The  current  issues  of  our  news- 
papers are  full  of  the  unrest  in  Guate- 
mala and  Venezuela.  Hundreds  were 
reported  killed  In  Venezuela  only  yes- 
terday. 

Someone  recently  said  that  if  the  Free 
World  were  denied  the  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  also  deprived  of  the 
oil  reserves  in  Venezuela,  we  would  be 
crippled  beyond  our  comprehension. 
While  we  in  the  United  States  have  a 
bountiful  suply  of  oil,  we  still  must  de- 
pend upon  our  foreign  reserves  to  sup- 
plement our  needs  and  those  of  the  Free 
World  allied  with  us. 

We  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  the  Communists  from  making 
inroads  into  the  free  and  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Communists, 
of  course,  believe  in  confiscation  and  its 
twin  evil,  nationalization.  My  dear 
friend,  John  Peurifoy,  did  much  in  his 
lifetime  to  strpighten  out  the  affairs  in 
Guatemala.  He  was  helping  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Far  East  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  unfortunate  and  imtimely 
death. 

News  accoimts  reporting  events 
throughout  LAtin  America  reflect  the 
gaining  momentum  of  Red  activity 
within  the  sovereign  states  of  our  neigh- 
bors. 

The  growing  unrest,  turmoil,  confu- 
sion, and  bloodshed  is  imdoubtedly 
caused  in  part  by  their  own  domestic  is- 
sues and  local  problems.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  indigenous  or  domestic 
and  confined  to  a  particular  country, 
then  they  are  problems  of  that  country 
which  must  be  solved  within  their  own 
national  framework  by  responsible  po- 
litical leadership.  Political  maturity 
has  come  to  Latin  America  and  with 
freedom  from  foreign  agitation  the  peo- 
ple of  South  and  Central  America  are 
prepared  to  handle  their  own  d<nnestic 
difficulties. 

These  are  areas  of  politics  In  which 
the  United  States  has  no  proper  con- 
cern and  in  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
interfere.  However,  we  do  want  to 
know,  and  we  do  want  to  interfere  if 
this  hemispheric  unrest  is  caused  or 
supported  by  Communists  or  by  Commu- 
nist money  from  within  the  United 
States.  Our  difficulty  today  is  that  we, 
the  American  people,  do  not  even  know 
the  facts  with  regard  to  the  commu- 
nistic activities  within  our  own  country 
which  are  directly  affecting  the  stability 
of  government  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  South  and  Central  America. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress  that 
there  is  an  increasing  awareness  within 
the  present  administration  of  the  com- 
munistic economic  offensive  which  has 
been  and  is  being  directed  against  Latin 
America.  I  join  with  the  administra- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  recognize  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  this  problem  and  to  defeat 
this  effort  of  Russia. 

In  like  manner,  I  ask  that  the  admin- 
istration join  with  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  lend  its 


support  to  the  Investigation  which  m 
now  have  under  way.  We  will  welcoma 
support  and  cooperation  from  any 
source  which  will  assist  us  in  determin- 
ing what  is  going  on  within  our  own 
coimtry  which  is  designed  to  foment  un- 
rest and  turmoil  within  Latin  America. 

I  urge  vigilance  in  our  affairs  with  the 
states  of  Latin  America.  Today  we  ar« 
relatively  secure  in  that  area,  it  was  (mly 
yesterday  that  we  were  relatively  secure 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  profit  by 
our  Middle  East  experience  and  we  must 
always  remember  that  Latin  America 
represents  Russia's  most  coveted  terri- 
tory. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  in- 
tends to  do  its  part  in  this  important 
work;  we  hope  for  assistance  and  co- 
operation from  all  who  are  able  to  pro- 
vide it. 


OPPOSITION  BY  NEBRASKANS  TO 
PROPOSED  RAIL  FREIGHT  IN- 
CREASES ^    - 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  days  I  have  been  receiving 
letters  and  telegrams  from  Nebraska 
wheat  growers  and  hay  dealers  setting 
forth  their  opposition  to  the  railroad 
freight  rate  increases  requested  by  rail- 
roads imder  ex  parte  212.  The  views  ot 
the  wheat  growers  are  best  set  forth  in 
a  statement  of  objections  which  has  been 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Commis- 
sion, and  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMKIfT       OF       OBJXCTIOMra       TO       RAIUIOAD 

Freight    Ratx    Incrxa8C8    Rxoxtcsrd    bt 
Rahjioads  Undks  "Ex  Paxtx  212" 
(By  LesUe  F.  Sheffield,  chief,  Nebraska  Wheat 
Commission) 

1.  Railroad  freight  increases  proposed  mean 
a  direct  out-of-pocket  cost  to  Nebraska  farm- 
ers. 

(a)  Freight  Increases  automatically  result 
in  a  reduced  price  for  agricultural  producta. 

The  price  received  by  a  farmer  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  at  his  local  country  elevator  is  de- 
termined by  the  price  at  the  terminal  market 
less  the  transportation  to  that  market  and 
less  the  handling  and  profit  charge  by  the 
country  elevator.  As  a  resiilt,  the  coat  of 
transporting  that  burhel  of  wheat  to  market 
is  paid  by  the  farmer  and  any  Increase  In 
the  transportation  cost  is  automatically  re- 
flected to  the  farmer  and  paid  by  him. 

Since  there  Is  no  correlation  between  the 
price  received  by  the  grower  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat  and  railroad  freight  rates,  this  means 
that  any  further  Increase  on  freight  rates 
for  wheat  shipments  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
farmer  and  consequently,  he  will  receive  that 
much  less  for  a  bushel  of  wheat. 

Based  on  the  average  railroad  movement  of 
wheat  shipments  In  Nebraska  over  the  past 
10  years,  the  proposed  3  percent  increase 
on  freight  rates  on  wheat  alone  would  add 
approximately  $450,000  annually  to  the 
freight  bill  for  shipping  Nebraska  wheat  to 
termiiua  markets.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  this  additional  coat 
woiUd  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  growers 
and  this  would  be  a  direct  out-of-poeke$ 
cost. 

Since  the  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
other  agricultural  products  are  similarly  af- 
fected  by  increases  in  freight  ratea,  th«^ 
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meana  tliat  the  ]>ropoMd  Increase  of  3  percent 
on  frelgbt  rates  for  sgrlculttjral  products  will 
atttomatically  deduct  the  total  amount  of 
the  Increased  ftel^t  rate  from  fftrm  Income 
In  Nebraska. 

(b)  n<elght  Increase*  on  manxxfaetiured 
goods  shipped  Into  Nebraska  must  be  paid 
by  the  buyer  of  these  goods. 

Since  the  prices  paid  for  manufactured 
goods  must  of  necessity  include  the  costs  of 
shipping  the  product  from  the  factory  to  the 
buyer,  any  Increase  In  the  freight  costs  must 
be  absorbed  In  the  prices  paid  for  the  manu- 
factured products.  Only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  manufactured  goods 
used  or  consumed  in  Nebraska  are  processed 
or  manufactured  within  this  State,  conse- 
quently the  pxirchaser  of  these  products 
must  i>ay  any  increases  In  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting the  many  manufactured  goods  which 
•re  shipped  tntn.  factories,  mostly  In  the 
•astern  United  States,  to  cities  and  towns 
witiiln  the  State. 


Any  Increases  In  rail  freight  rates  arc 
doubly  disastrous  to  our  Nebraska  farmers 
who  not  only  will  receive  less  for  their  agrl- 
cxiltural  products  because  of  the  Increased 
freight  rates;  but  who  also  wlU  have  to  ab- 
sorb the  Increased  freight  rates  on  all  tnanu- 
factured  products  which  they  must  bity.  In 
each  case,  any  Increase  In  freight  rates 
means  a  direct  out-of-pocket  cost  over 
which  the  farmer  has  no  control,  t|ecause 
he  must  ship  his  agricultural  prodi|cts  to 
market  and  he  has  to  buy  manufafctured 
products  required  in  his  fanning  operation. 

2.  Proposed  rate  Increase  under  ex,  parte 
312  is  at  a  crucial  time  for  farmers  wiio  are 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.  ] 

The  rate  increases  proposed  unoer  ez 
parte  212  Is  at  a  very  crucial  time  for]  farm- 
ers who  are  caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze 
The  December  IS,  1957,  Agrlcultiu^l  Prices 
Report,  issued  by  the  State-Pederal  Division 
of   Agricultural    Statistics,    203    Post    Offlce 


Building.   Lincoln.   Nebr,   carried   tip 
iowing  summary  table: 


Summary  table 


Indexes  (1910-14-100) 


Prices  received... 
Parity  irclei>..^ 
Pwity  ntio ^. 


Dec  16, 
I9S6 


335 
2LK) 

81 


KoT.  IS, 
1957 


M2 

28S 

81 


Dee.  1&. 

1957 


342 
HrJ 

81 


Record  bich 


Index 


D«B 


fol- 


313  !  Februnrjf  19ftl. 
29«  Drixmb*-  1957. 
123     October  1»4& 


i  Prioes  paid,  interest,  tans,  and  wage  rates  based  on  data  for  the  indicated  ditea. 


Although  the  parity  ratio  Is  unchanged 
at  81  for  the  8  dates  shown,  it  readily  can 
be  observed  that  the  parity  index  at  299 
for  December  1957  is  at  a  record  high.  This 
means  that  farm  costs  for  Nebraska  farmers 
are  at  a  record  high,  whereas  the  prices  re- 
ceived for  their  agricultural  products  stand 
at  an  Index  of  242  or  a  parity  ratio  of  81. 

With  farm  coets  expected  to  remain  high 
and  to  Increase  as  labor,  machinery,  and 
other  cost  items  go  up  In  price,  while  the 
prices  farmers  receive  for  their  ]xt)ducts  are 
expected  to  continue  to  decline,  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  this  is  a  time  when  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  be  doubly  penalized  by  in- 
creases In  freight  rates. 

3.  Wheat  already  is  paying  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  costs  Involved  in  its  transpor- 
tation by  railroads. 

The  following  statistics  on  rail  revenue 
received  from  wheat  shipments  In  compari- 
son to  the  out-of-pocket  costs  for  trans- 
porting wheat  are  taken  from  statement 
No.  5-57  "TJlstrlbutlon  of  the  Rail  Revenue 
Contribution  by  Commodity  Groups — 1955" 
prepared  by  the  Cost  Finding  Section.  Bu- 
reau of  Accounts.  Cost  Finding,  and  Valua- 
tion, Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 


wheat 

factor 


Bailroad  transporta- 
tion 

United  States 

to  United 

BUies 

West  to 
West 

Oqt-of-pocket  oosts^ 

Contribution  in  rail  rsvenus 

I8M.748 

$«55.077 

903^148 

These  statistics  were  obtained  through  a 
1  percent  waybill  study  and  for  those  com- 
modities studied,  wheat  had  one  of  the  high- 
est ratios  tar  revenue  received  to  out-of- 
pocket  costs. 

The  Report  on  Freight  Commodity  Statis- 
tics for  195«  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C<xnmlsslon  revealed  that  for  the 
Class  I  railroadB  of  the  United  States,  the 
rail  revenue  received  for  transporting  wheat 
was  the  highest  of  all  products  of  agrlcul- 
*^re.  Total  gross  revenue  for  wheat  rail 
movement  on  Class  I  railroads  In  the  United 
States  for  1966  was  $234,268,449  compared  to 


the  total  gross  revenue  for  an  prodt  ets  of 
agriculture  of  •1.184,011.584. 

4.  Transportation  costs  of  moving 
to  export  is  the  principal  determining  f», 
in  making  up  export  wheat  shlpmen  s. 

The  principal  determining  factor  Id  mak 
tng  up  export  wheat  shipments  is  the|trans- 
portatlon  cost  of  moving  wheat  from  Interior 
points  to  ports  of  export.  Grain  export  firms 
in  making  up  wheat  export  shipments  must 
Jtnow  what  the  cost  of  the  wheat  wiU  be 
delivered  to  the  port. 

Since  wheat  is  exported  under  the  1  Fnited 
States  Grain  Standard,  an  exporter  \  rho  is 
loading  a  cargo  of  Na  2  hard  red  printer 
wheat  for  export  will  purchase  that  wlieat  at 
the  lowest  posElble  price  delivered  lb  the 
port  elevator.  In  making  up  his  cargfc,  one 
carload  of  No.  2  wheat  which  meefs  the 
requirements  of  his  cargo  is  Just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  another.  Since  the  5  States  of  iTexas 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  CoTorado 
all  produce  hard  red  winter  wheat,  iwheat 
of  No.  2  grade  is  available  In  each  of'  these 
States.  However,  in  making  up  his  icargo 
If  the  exporter  can  obtain  all  the  carloads 
of  No.  2  hard  red  winter  wheat  from  an  in- 
terior Texas  point  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  bushel 
and  a  freight  cost  of  ».15  per  bushel  to  the 
port  elevator,  then  this  exporter  obviously 
would  not  be  Interested  In  purchasing  wheat 
from  McOook.  Nebraska,  at  a  price  of!  «1  90 
per  bushel  when  the  rail  freight  change  to 
gulf  porta  is  now  $.62  per  bushel.  Tl»  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  the  wheat  delivered  to 
port  from  the  Texas  point  of  82.15  coni>ared 
to  the  cost  of  the  McCook,  Nebrafka.  Hrheat 
delivered  to  port  at  a  cost  of  $2.42  is  obvl- 
oiisly  too  great  to  permit  movement  at  the 
Nebraska  wheat  to  export  in  any  subs^ntial 
quantity  in  normal  trade  channels. 

Truck  and  barge  competition  in  nioTlng 
wheat  to  export  have  resulted  in  reduced  rail 
rates  to  meet  the  competition  in  those  areas 
where  truck  and  barge  movement  ha^  be- 
come factors  in  transporting  wheat  %>  ex- 
port. However,  in  Nebraska  there  is  ndsuit- 
able  river  transportation  available  to  result 
in  any  appreciable  barge  movement  of  wheat 
and  to  date  only  a  very  small  volume  of 
truck  movement  of  wheat  to  export  has  ma- 
terlalteed  becatwe  of  the  distance  Inijolved 
and  the  problem  of  obtaining  backhaul  i. 


Tbe  end  result  of  this  situation  1«  ttiat 
other  wheat-producing  areas  w^  beooma 
more  competitive  than  Nebraska  because  of 
lower  freight  costs  resulting  froni  incrvaaed 
truck  and  barge  oompetitioa  wit^  the  rail- 
roads, whereas,  Nebraska  wliea$  wUl  be 
priced  out  of  the  export  market  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  transportation  to  export. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  each  percentage 
increase  in  freight  rates  puts  tlU  area  of 
longest  haul  at  an  Increasingly  greater  dis- 
advantage than  the  area  of  shorten  haul,  and 
the  penalty  of  a  8  p«-cent  incremsk  proposed 
under  ex  parte  212  becomes  mo^  obvious. 

6.  Exceptions  to  proposed  increase  under 
•z  parte  212  for  wheat  from  OklaJ^oma.  Mis- 
souri. Kansas,  and  Texas  to  Tezasigulf  ports 
(appendix  V,  page  13,  class  1)  hk  dlaertmi- 
natory  to  Nebraska.  | 

In  appendix  V,  page  13,  of  ex  parte  211, 
under  class  1.  wheat  from  OtOaluma,  Mls- 
aouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  to  T«zm  gulf  ports 
for  export  is  Usted  as  an  exception  to  the 
proposed  Increase.  Inasmuch  as  rthe  wheat 
produced  In  the  five  SUtes  of  it^T>iHm_  j^e- 
braska.  Oklahoma.  Texas,  and  Cblorado  ta 
all  of  the  hard  red  winter  variety  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  the  same  mirkets  and 
prices,  all  States  in  this  region  isliould  be 
treated  the  same  in  the  etssbU^unent  at 
rates. 

Tills  request  by  the  railroads '  under  mx 
parte  212  for  excepting  only  a  portion  of  the 
hard  red  winter  wheat  region  to  the  pro- 
posed increases  for  wheat  shipments  to 
Texas  gulf  porta  is  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial.  If  any  States  in  this  hard  red 
winter  wheat  region  are  excepted  from  the 
proposed  increases,  then  Nebr^ka  and 
Colorado  should  al?o  be  excepted  from  the 
increases  on  wheat  shlpmenta  'to  Texas 
gulf  porta.  j 

6.  Any  further  increase  In  rail  flight  rates 
for  wheat  wUl  result  in  a  furth^  shift  to 
truck  transportation,  T 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  r^flroads  in 
the  western  territory  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing freight  rate  increases  for  wheat: 
March  1956.  5  percent;  December  1956.  5 
percent;    Augiist   1957.  4  percent.;    Each  of 


these  Increases  have  stepped  up  j  the  shift 
from  rail  to  truck  movement  of  irheat  and 
other  grains.  T 

One  large  grain  and  milling  aim  In  Ne- 
braska which  prior  to  the  increases  in  1966 
received  the  great  majority  of  ita  wheat  by 
rail  until  these  Increases  has  recorded  a 
steadily  Increasingly  percentage  ot  ita  total 
wheat  receipts  by  truck.  In  the  months  of 
January  and  February  1857  this  firm  re- 
ceived over  400.000  bushels  of  wkeat  from 
western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Colorado. 
Prior  to  the  5  percent  Increase  li  rates  on 
December  28.  1956.  most  of  this  irheat  was 
received  by  ralL  At  an  average  rate  of  25 
centa  per  bushel  this  means  a  loss  to  the 
railroads  of  over  $100,000  in  rail  freight 
revenue  in  Just  2  montlis'  time  for  wheat 
recelpte  at  Just  one  firm.  In  Deceipber  1957. 
this  same  firm  received  over  210.000  bushels 
of  wheat  by  truck  or  over  50  percent  of  the 
total  receipta  by  truck  from  the  area  where 
trucks  are  competitive.  MuItipW  tills  by 
other  grain  firms  receipts  by  tniik  and  it 
becomes  api>arent  that  each  percentage  in- 
crease In  freight  rates  will  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  decline  in  total  rail  revenue  from 
wheat  caused  by  a  further  shift  Irom  rail 
to  truck  movement. 

Unless  the  railroads  make  tiiemselTes 
competitive  with  the  trucks  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  rate  and  service,  then  the  time 
may  soon  arrive  when  not  only  wtll  tracks 
be  moving  most  of  the  grain,  but  the  entire 
concept  of  grain  marketing  may  be  changed. 
The  Nation's  grain  markets  today  brovlde  a 
valuable  service  to  farmers,  grain  nferahants. 
processing  firms  and  the  consuming  public; 
however,  their  effectiveness  is  tied  directly 
to  the  volume  of  grain  han^cld. 
truck   shlpmenta   bypass    the   ma 
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marlceta.  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  grain 
marketa  is  dependent  upon  nr»aint.^]i|tntng  rati 
movement  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation's 
grain.  Consequently,  the  matter  of  keeping 
raU  freight  rates  competitive  with  ratee  on 
other  methods  ot  transportation  takes  on 
an  entirely  different  perspective  which  in- 
volves everyone  from  the  grower  to  the 
consumer. 

Competition  forces  shippers  of  any  freight 
commodity  to  use  that  mode  of  transporta- 
tion wiiich  provides  the  most  satisfactory 
services  at  the  most  reasonable  costa.  If 
trucks  provide  the  transportation  service  for 
a  particular  commodity  at  a  rate  which  is 
low«r  than  the  rail  rate  and  the  accom- 
panying transit  privileges,  then  competition 
will  force  a  diversion  in  the  movement  of 
that  commodity  from  rail  to  truck.  This 
is  exactly  the  situation  which  exlsta  today 
in  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  any  fur- 
ther rate  Increases  will  speed  up  this  shift 
to  truck  movement. 

7.  Efforta  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Wheat 
Commissions  to  develop  additional  Foreign 
market  outleta  for  wheat  would  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  additional  freight  increases. 

The  Nebraska  and  Kansas  wheat  commis- 
sions are  undertaking  Joint  activities  and 
projecta  in  European  and  South  American 
countries  In  attempta  to  develop  additional 
foreign  market  outleta  for  oiu:  hard  red 
winter  wheat.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  Involved  in  these  activities  Is  the 
high  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  to  the  porta.  Rail  trans- 
portation costa  from  shipping  polnta  in 
these  two  States  to  gulf  porta  presently  con- 
stitute approximately  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  wheat  at  ita  original  shipping 
point.  If  the  transi>ortatlon  cost  goes  up 
through  rail  freight  increases  as  proposed 
for  wheat  under  ex  parte  212,  then  the  pos- 
sibilities of  moving  wheat  from  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  to  export  at  prices  competitive 
with  Canadian  wheat  on  the  world  market 
certainly  will  be  lessened.  Any  further  cur- 
tailment of  our  export  market  for  wheat 
will  add  to  the  wheat  surplus  problems  and 
will  liave  a  depressing  effect  upon  agricul- 
t\ire  in  both  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

8.  Reduction  in  free  time  for  railroad  cars 
at  export  will  further  depress  prices  farm- 
ers receive  for  wheat. 

The  proposal  by  the  railroads  under  sec- 
tion (a).  pMige  6,  appendix  II  of  ex  parte 
212.  whereby  the  free  time  permitted  for 
railroad  cars  at  export  will  act  as  a  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  prices  paid  to  growers 
for  wheat.  Export  grain  firms  in  assembling 
wheat  for  a  cargo  shipment  for  export 
normally  receive  carload  shlpmenta  from 
widely  sep>arated  areas  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  move  these  cars  from 
various  polnta  to  export  varies  considerably. 
As  a  result,  it  U  impossible  to  assemble  tbe 
175-200  carloads  of  wheat  required  for  one 
cargo  of  wheat  and  to  have  these  cars  in- 
spected, reporta  on  inspection,  and  unloaded 
within  four  days  time.  Another  important 
variable  ta  the  uncertainty  in  the  arrival 
time  for  slxlps  wtiich  are  scheduled  to  trans- 
port the  cargo. 

This  reduction  in  free  time  for  railroad 
cars  at  export  would  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased car  demurrage  cliarges  which  would 
be  reflected  back  to  the  producer  in  the 
price  which  export  grain  firms  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  wheat  for  export.  Since 
exporta  constitute  from  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  of  wheat  in 
most  years,  this  representa  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  market. 

9.  Provision  for  refund  in  event  no  in- 
crease or  lesser  Increase  be  allowed  after 
propoeed  rates  under  ez  parte  212  in  effect 
is  completely  unsatisfactory  from  standpoint 
of  producer. 

The  proposal  by  the  railroads  that  ez 
parte  212  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect  on 
February  1,  1958  "without  suspension  but 


subject  to  tbe  conditicxi  that  reftmd  be 
made  in  the  event  ttiat,  after  full  investiga- 
tion, no  increase,  or  a  lesser  increase  than 
set  forth  in  the  schedules,  ta  allowed  with 
respect  to  particular  rates",  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
ducers. 

If  the  increase  under  ex  parte  212  goes 
Into  effect  on  February  1.  1958.  then  the 
price  a  producer  receives  lor  a  bushel  of 
wheat  will  immediately  refiect  the  freight 
rate  Increase  but  if  these  Increases  were 
later  disallowed,  there  would  be  so  many 
complications  In  computing  the  refund  on 
grain  shlpmenta  involving  transit  that  the 
refund  could  never  be  reflected  or  repfdd 
back  to  the  producor.  This  procedure  would 
be  so  cumbersome  that  any  advantages  at 
such  refunds  would  be  far  outweighed  by 
the  many  disadvantages.  The  costa  involved 
in  administering  such  refunds  would  be  pro- 
hibitive and  since  the  grower,  who  really 
pays  the  increased  freight  costa  for  shipping 
ills  produce,  would  not  benefit  from  any 
refunds,  this  procedure  would  be  completely 
unsatisfactory  from  the  producer's  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
dated  January  14,  1958,  from  Mr.  L  L. 
Watson,  secretary  of  the  Elkhorn  Valley 
Hay  Dealers  Association,  concisely  states 
the  views  of  Nebraska  hay  producers 
regarding  this  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 

IMMSN.  Nxsa..  January  14, 195S. 
Senator  Casl  T.  Curtis. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Deas  SxMAToa  Ctrarxs:  On  behalf  of  the 
Watson  Hay  Co.  and  the  EUkhorn  Valley  Hay 
Dealers  Association,  I  am  writing  you  pro- 
testing the  advance  of  $1  per  ton  freight  rate 
on  hay  as  proposed  in  tariff  and  increased 
rates  and  charges  X-212  to  become  effective 
Febrtiary  1,  1968. 

This  U  the  tliird  freight-rate  increase  we 
have  liad  in  less  than  a  year.  The  overall 
average  increase  in  X-212  U  around  3  per- 
cent but  for  some  reason  hay  seems  to  be 
carrying  a  much  larger  Increase  than  other 
commodities.  This  means  an  advance  in 
freight  charges  on  hay  from  stations  on 
Northwestern  Railway,  Bassett  through  In- 
man,  to  Omaha.  Nebr.,  of  19  to  23  percent, 
instead  of  average  3  percent. 

Nebraska,  being  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  prairie  and  alfalfa  hay.  always  has 
a  big  surplus  to  ship  out.  This  is  certainly 
going  to  affect  the  economy  of  our  State.  We 
realise  that  the  railroads  are  in  bad  shape, 
but  don't  believe  they  are  going  to  better 
themselves  by  pricing  their  services  out  of 
the  market. 

Would  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  tar 
us  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion OQ  these  rates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.  L.  Watson. 
Secretary,  Watson  Hay  Co..  Elkhorn 
Valley  Hay  Dealers  Association. 


THE    DOMESTIC    JEWELED    WATCH 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  informed  the  Senate  of  the  rapidly  de- 
teriorating state  of  the  domestic  jeweled 
watch  industry.  You  will  recall  that 
the  domestic  companies  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Ofllce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion more  than  2  years  ago  under  that 
provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
which  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1955 


specifically  to  prevent  skills  and  plant 
capacities  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense from  being  seriously  injured  by 
imports.  It  saddens  me  to  report  to  the 
Senate  today  that  the  employment  of 
production  workers  in  the  domestic 
watch  industry  has  sunk  even  lower  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  In  1956,  there  were 
3.955  production  workers  in  our  domestic 
watch  plants.  Today,  there  are  only 
2,803.  Can  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
view  this  continued  and  rcHPid  layoff  of 
production  workers  with  complacency? 
These  highly  skilled  workers  have  re- 
peatedly been  found  to  be  essential  to 
the  Nation's  mobilization  base.  And. 
when  you  realize  that  the  watch  indus- 
try is  heavily  involved  in  the  missiles 
program  because  of  the  important  cour 
tribution  these  skills  are  making,  ycu 
will  be  even  more  concerned.  And  de- 
spite this  alarming  trend,  the  Offlce  cf 
Defense  Mobilization  has  still  not  made 
its  findings  in  the  watch  case.  I  a:  a 
afraid  that  this  is  another  case  of  re- 
lief delayed  being  the  same  as  relief 
denied. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  br'i 
news.  Last  week  the  850  employees  cf 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.  at  its  Lin- 
coln, Nebr..  plant  were  told  that  the  plant 
is  being  shut  down.  The  Elgin  Co.  en- 
nounced  that  it  is  being  forced  by  im- 
ports to  cease  watchmaking  operations 
at  the  Lincoln  plant.  It  Is  consolidatirs 
Its  watch  operations  at  its  Elgin.  111., 
plant.  While  the  Elgin  Co.  will  continue 
to  manufacture  jeweled  watches,  neither 
It  nor  the  Nation  will  any  longer  have 
available  the  capacity  of  the  Lincoln 
plant.  How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  tolerate  these  conditions  which  fly  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  the  policy  the  Con- 
gress put  into  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  safeguard  our  vital  defense  industries? 


SPECIAL  AID  TO   SMALL  BUSINEG3 
IN  DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent rise  in  unemployment  throughout 
the  Nation  strengthens  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  special  financial  aid  to  smaU 
businesses  located  in  labor  siuplus  areas. 
An  effective,  yet  inexpensive  means  of 
helping  those  communities  hit  by  eco- 
nomic reverses  would  be  to  provide  low- 
interest,  long-term  loans  to  the  small 
businesses  in  the  area.  Last  year  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  244)  to  make  such 
loans  available  through  the  Small  Bu:i- 
ness  Administration.  Today  the  ne3d 
for  this  program  is  even  greater  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  precedent  for  this  program  was 
set  in  1955  when  SBA  was  auth<M-ized  to 
make  libeitil-term  loans  in  areas  suffer- 
ing from  natural  disasters  such  as  flood 
or  drought.  The  similarity  between 
such  natural  disasters  and  economic 
disaster  is  obvious  and  the  need  for  as- 
sistance is  Just  as  great.  Under  this 
program  those  areas  defined  by  the  La- 
bor Department  as  having  a  substantial 
labor  surplus  would  become  eligible  for 
those  loans  to  be  granted  for  periods  up 
to  20  years  at  not  more  than  3  pereent 
interest.  According  to  the  latest  re- 
ports areas  in  23  States  are  new  so  clas- 
sified by  the  Labor  Department  la 
Maine   such   hard-hit   communities   cs 
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Saco,  Biddeford  and  Sanford  would 
benefit  iinder  the  provisions  of  8.  244. 
To  aid  in  cixrbing  economic  difficulties 
and  to  sustain  smaller  businesses  in  this 
area,  this  new  category  of  disaster  loans 
should  be  adopted.  The  value  of  this 
program  cannot  be  questioned  and  it 
Is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  made  a  part 
of  the  small-business  legislation  to  be 
enacted  during  this  session. 


ecvionai 

tl^COEO, 


RECLAMATION.     FLOOD     CONTROL, 
AND  NAVIGATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augiist  28,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Senate 
Resolution  148  was  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  with  perfecting  amendments. 
Both  committees  recommended  that  the 
resolution,  as  amended,  be  passed. 

Minority  views  were  filed  from  each 
committee.  All  appear  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  1154. 

A  principal  objective  of  the  resolution 
Is  to  facilitate  consideration  of  Reclama- 
tion, fiood  control,  and  navigation  proj- 
ects referred  to  our  committees  for  au- 
thorization recommendations.  Favorable 
comments  on  this  objective  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  this  respect  were  received  from 
practically  all  executive  agencies  con- 
cerned, including  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  resolution  seeks  a  ful^  disclosure 
from  executive  agencies  of  background 
information  on  such  items  as  cost  allo- 
cations and  benefit-cost  ratios. 

Experience  of  our  committees  shows 
that  complete  Information  as  to  alterna- 
tive methods  of  cost  allocations  is  essen- 
tial to  full  consideration  of  all  factors. 
Our  committees  seek  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  of  our  efforts  to  improve  pro- 
cedures. Consideration  of  pending  legis- 
lation will  be  expedited  by  having  the 
Information  requested  included  in  the 
comments  of  executive  agencies. 

Other  phases  of  the  resolution  are 
designed  to  elimnate  what  appears  to  be 
unnecessary  delays  in  the  executive 
agencies  in  forwarding  to  the  Congress 
reports  required  by  law. 

Approval  by  the  Senate  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  a  forward  step  and  of  great 
assistance  to  our  two  committees. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  e<f  torlal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

Pabm  Oo0n  Recoko 

Occasionally  some  brave  soxil  come#  forth 
with  the  etatement  that,  with  wheal  at  $2 
a  bushel,  plus  here  and  there  a  premium, 
along  with  pretty  good  prices  for  beef,  to  aU 
of  which  certain  Government  subsidies  are 
added,  the  North  Dakota  farmer  hai  Uttle 
reason  for  complaint.  1 

Of  course,  it  matters  not  the  least  what 
the  farmer  receives  unless  his  operatint  costs, 
as  well  as  capital  investment,  is  considered  at 
the  same  time.  | 

It  does  not  take  a  long-haired  ecoiiomist 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  right  in  ourlmldst. 

There  is  just  no  solution  for  the  little  fel- 
low, and  that  includes,  of  course,  the  young 
chap  who  wants  to  get  started  in  farfilng — 
the  fellows  this  State  badly  needs  to  bolster 
Its  citizenship. 

Time  was  when  a  young  man  who  could 
muster  $500  for  a  secondhand  tractor  naa  In 
business.  He  might  find  a  small  firm  to 
rent  and  be  on  his  way.  A  few  hsad  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  turkeys  supplemented  his 
Income. 

But  it  doesn't  work  today.  The  turkeys 
have  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  t  le  fel- 
low who  raises  and  finishes  10,000.  Ifls  few 
head  of  beef  cattle  are  sold  in  competition 
with  the  rancher  raising  several  thousand. 

One  catch  is  that  one  man  can  fe*d  250 
head  of  cattle  with  use  of  power  macl  linery, 
as  well  as  10  or  15.  And  labor  cost  is  a  major 
Item. 

A  man  operating  3  or  4  sections  cai  skim 
off  a  little  from  each  acre,  to  total  a  pretty 
good  return,  where  the  small  farmer  Just 
can't  make  It  go,  even  though  he  dona  es  his 
labor. 

Farming  has  become  big  business,  iwhich 
requires  a  big  investment  and  a  lot  of  fcredlt. 

Senator-Farmer  Mn.T  Young  has  developed 
some  cost  figures  the  farmer  is  confjonted 
with,  which  give  or  take  a  few  doUars  (either 
way,  appear  to  be  pretty  sound.  It  Imight 
be  well  to  clip  this  table  and  have  it  Jeadlly 
available  for  the  enlightenment  of  thoie  who 
have  been  looking  Just  at  the  income  totals. 

The  Senator  has  not  mentioned  thefinfla- 
tion  spiral  that  U  reflected  in  food  and  tloth- 
ing.  items  that  are  Just  as  realistic  fer  the 
farm  family  as  for  those  on  a  weekly  ijayroll 
in  town.  ^ 

Here  are  the  figures  that  show  a  Ill-year 
increase  in  machinery  cost  up  to  64  pe  cent: 


Commodity  and  unit 


THE  FARM  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  today  has 
some  article  concerning  the  farm  eco- 
nomic situation.  Many  people  looking 
merely  at  gross  farm  Income  assume 
that  farmers  are  doing  very  well  not 
realizing,  of  course,  that  farm  operating 
costs  have  risen  sharply  year  after  year. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  editorials 
I  have  read  on  the  farm  situation  ap- 
peared in  the  January  16  issue  of  the 
Minot  Daily  News  published  at  Mlnot. 
N.  Dak.  I  ask  that  this  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


Gasoline,  tank  truck,  per 
gallon 

Tractor,  30-39-horsepower 
Tractor  plows,  3-l)ottom.. 

Disk  harrows,  tandem 

Manure  spreaders   . 
fJrain  drills,  20-lube...  . 
Combines,  self-propelled, 

12-foot 

Com  picker-hoskers,  2- 

row 


Average  prices  paid 
by  Xarmers 


Average 
1047-49 
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$2,100 
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332 
475 

isio 
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Septem- 
ber 1967 


Centt 
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$3,000 
400 
301 
fil3 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENi^R 

KNOWLAND  AT  WASHINGTON  AND 

LEE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the   body   of   the   Record    an   address 

delivered  by  the  minority  leader,  the 

Senator  from  California   [Mr.  K^ow- 

lAwo],  at  Washington  and  Lee  Dhjver- 

sity,  Lexington,  Va.,  on  January  IL 
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There  being  no  objection,  tl^e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Spkxch  of  UNTrKD  States  ScifATaB  Williaic 
F.  Knowland,  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  An- 
nual Tap  Dat  Lunchxon,  Washxngton  and 
Lki  UNiviKsrrT,  Lxunoton.  Va.,  Satukoat. 
Januabt  11,  1958  I 

Mr.  President,  faculty,  studknts,  and 
friends  of  Washington  and  Lee  pniverslty. 
there  have  been  many  developiients  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  since  I  first 
accepted  the  invitation  of  your  o^anizatlon 
to  attend  this  meeting  today.  The  invita- 
tion was  extended  In  February  of  1957  and 
accepted  in  early  March.  T 

The  names  of  the  great  Americans  asso- 
ciated with  this  university  are  a  heritage  of 
our  entire  Nation.  The  activltiesl and  char- 
acter of  these  Virginians  are  a  soui|ce  of  pride 
and  inspiration  of  every  Amerltan  across 
this  wide  land  of  ours.  | 

The  placing  of  Sputniks  I  and  II  Into  their 
orbits  has  had  a  tremendous  Impict  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  presented  a  challenge  to  Ithis  coun- 
try and  to  the  Free  World  and  Has  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  Soviet  uiion  has  a 
long-range-mlssUe  capablUty  whlca  mxiat  not 
be  underestimated.  T 

The  challenge  facing  this  country  Is  to 
make  svu-e  that  we  overtake  the  l^viet  lead 
in  the  missile  field  and  that  w*  retain  a 
deterrent  power  in  our  Strategic]  Air  Ck)m- 
mand  that  would  effectively  perfeuade  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  cannot  aimmit  ag- 
gression  against  us  without  suffering  dev- 
astating  counterblows. 

An  additional  chaUenge,  however.  Is  to  do 
this  Job  while  we  maintain  our  free-enter- 
prise system  and  a  solvent  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  important  that  we  face  up  to  the 
problems  ahead  of  us  without  either  fear 
or  complacency. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  I  tas  gained 
an  ascendancy  in  the  earth's  satellite  field 
and  an  apparent  lead  in  the  ibng-range 
missile  field  does  not  eliminate  the  defensive 
power  of  the  United  States  in  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  oxur  superiority  In  atomic 
weapons  and  the  capabilities  of  pur  Navy, 
Army,  and  our  allied  forces  abroad. 

However,  a  grave  threat  would  b*  involved 
if  the  Soviet  Union  continued  t^  enjoy  a 
leadership  in  outer  space  or  in  i^lssUe  re- 
search development  and  productlo|i. 

The  Nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  will  work 
together  In  accomplishing  our  objective  and 
that  solutions  be  reached  on  th^  basis  of 
what  is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  ovir 
Nation  and  the  security  of  the  fiee  world, 
rather  than  on  any  narrow  partisan  bickering. 

Since  shortly  after  the  cloee  of  world  War 
n  It  has  been  apparent  to  the  p^ple  and 
the  governments  of  the  Free  World  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  prepared  to  let  up  on 
its  pressures  to  extend,  by  one  tneans  or 
another,  the  power  and  influenceiof  their 
International  Communist  conspiracy. 

Even  those  who  had  been  hopeful  at  first 
that  there  would  be  a  change  of  policy  with 
the  death  of  Stalin  have  come  to  b-ecognize 
that  the  shifting  of  personalities  b(y  natural 
death,  violent  liquidation,  or  enforced  re- 
moval to  subordinate  positions  does  not 
change  the  basic  long-term  strategic  objee- 
tlvea  of  the  Kremlin.  i 

Not  only  la  this  made  clear  by  the  writings 
and  statements  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  present 
and  past,  but  by  whole  series  of  deeds. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  dare  not  i^ore  this 
record  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  future  of 
onxr  own  Republic  and  to  assure  th4  survival 
of  freedom  elsewhere  In  the  world.' 

It  was  only  recently  that  KhruAchev  In 
one  of  his  franker  moments  and  with  bis 
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usual  nondlplomatlc  approach  said  in  refer- 
ring to  those  who  believe  in  free  institutions: 

"We  will  biiry  you." 

This  is  not  a  major  departure  from  long- 
established  Ck>mmuniBt  doctrine.  In  1901, 
some  16  years  before  the  Russian  Bevolu- 
tlon,  Lenin  said: 

"We  have  never  rejected  terror  on  prin- 
ciple, nor  can  we  ever  do  so.  Terror  is  a 
form  of  military  operation  that  may  be  use- 
fully applied,  or  may  even  be  essential  in 
certain  moments  of  the  battle.** 

Some  years  later  in  1823  Stalin  added  his 
contribution  to  the  Ck>mmunlst  doctrine  In 
the  following  language: 

"To  choose  the  victim,  to  prepare  the  blow 
with  care,  to  slake  an  Implacable  vengeance, 
and  then  to  go  to  bed — there  Is  nothing 
sweeter  in  the  world." 

These  statements,  among  vast  numbers  of 
others  that  could  be  documented,  taken 
together  with  the  long  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Ui  violating  lu  treaties  and  agree- 
ments with  non-Communist  powers  cer- 
tainly should  put  the  Free  World  on  notlc* 
that  a  Soviet  agreement  is  not  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  written. 

Despite  a  massive  Soviet  propaganda 
buildup  that  Is  growing  in  volume  regard- 
ing their  peacefiil  intentions  the  following 
facts  cannot  be  successfully  disputed: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  violated  every 
International  agreement  or  treaty  it  has  had 
with  a  Eon-Communlst  power  whenever  It 
suited  their  national  Interests.  These  in- 
clude Its  treaties  of  friendship  and  non- 
aggression  with  Finland,  Poland,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Hungary.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Republic  of 
China. 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  to  date  has  been  un- 
willing to  agree  to  any  effective  Inspection 
system  that  would  give  equal  protection  to 
the  Free  World. 

3.  If  our  atomic  defensive  cap>«blllty  was 
eliminated  the  Soviet -Communist  strength 
in  conventional  forces  would  be  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  Western  Etmape,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia. 

4.  There  has  been  no  reliable  information 
Indicating  any  change  in  long-term  Soviet- 
Communist  strategy— the  destruction  of  hu- 
man freedom  everjrwhere. 

6.  Despite  the  well -advertised  smiles  of 
Khrushchev  in  the  summer  of  1956.  the  in- 
herent totalitarian  blood  lust  of  the  Soviet 
Commxmlst  system  was  demonstrated  by  the 
ruthless  crushing  of  freedom  of  Hungary  m 
November  of  that  year. 

No  prudent  persons  can  ignore  these  facts. 

The  Communist  bloc  may  be  Ukened  to  an 
arsonist.  With  stealth  and  a  penny  box  of 
matches,  they  could  destroy  a  great  metro- 
politan area  were  it  not  for  an  extensive  and 
expensive  fire-alarm  and  fire- fighting  system. 

There  have  been  suggestions  made  that 
the  fxm  air  Inspection  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
ident be  modified  so  that  In  exchange  for 
our  air  Inspection  over  Siberia  that  the  So- 
viets be  allowed  to  inspect  Alaska  aiul  all  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  an  American,  a  Westerner,  and  a  Call- 
fomlan,  I  must  In  candor  state  that  such  a 
"compromise  proposal"  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  It  sounds  too  much  like  a  Communist 
recipe  for  rabbit  stew  of  equal  parts — l  horse 
to  1  rabbit. 

As  long  as  the  menace  of  International 
communism  exists  we  must  maintain  a 
strong  national  defensive  force  m  the  air, 
on  the  land,  and  on  the  sea. 

We  also  need  to  constantly  encourage  our 
allies  abroad  to  face  the  facts  and  carry  their 
fair  share  of  the  defense  burden.  This  Na- 
tion cannot  and  shotild  not  be  expected  to 
do  the  Job  alone. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
a  renewed  faith  In  our  free  way  of  life. 

We  must  not  take  our  constitutional  form 
of  government  or  our  free  enterprise  system 
for  granted.    Neither  fall  Into  the  category 


of  something  that  can  be  locked  In  a  aafe- 

deposit  box  and  kept  forever  secure.  Each 
generation  must  be  prepared  to  make  th* 
necescary  sacrifices  to  maintain  them  that 
ova  Founding  Fathers  were  prepared  to  niakt 
in  the  first  Instance. 

Other  nations  have  been  or  now  are  larger 
In  land  area.  In  population,  and  In  natural 
resources.  Yet  they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  to  their  people  the  freedom  and  the 
standard  of  living  Americans  have  enjoyed. 

As  Important  as  la  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  oxir  Nation  and  Its  military  strength, 
these  are  not  the  factors  which  alone  could 
preserve  our  freedom  or  enable  us  to  main- 
tain a  free  world  of  free  men.  The  Inner 
strength  of  America  has  not  been  Its  great 
cities.  Its  huge  Industrial  plants,  its  ex- 
tended transportation  systems,  or  its  variety 
of  natural  resources,  as  Important  as  these 
are. 

The  factors  which  made  America  an  in- 
spiration to  the  rest  of  the  world  grew  out 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit- 
ual values  which  the  Founders  of  our  Re- 
public recognized  and  by  which  they  were 
guided. 

We  have  recognized  that  there  is  a  higher 
moral  law  to  which  governments  are  also  ac- 
countable. We  have  humbly  acknowledged 
the  divine  Inspiration  which  has  made  and 
preserved  \u  as  a  Nation. 

We  have  read  of  and  been  Inspired  by  the 
action  of  George  Washington  in  kneeling  In 
prayer  during  the  dark  days  of  VaUey  Forge. 

The  priceless  Ingredient  for  our  people 
has  been  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment which  guarantees  our  religious  per- 
sonal and  economic  freedom. 

America  is  still  the  authentic  revolution. 
The  flame  of  freedom  which  was  struck  at 
Concord  and  Lexington  stiU  Is  an  inspiration 
to  the  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

But  It  is  also  an  ageless  lesson  that  no 
outsiders  can  win  independence  for  a  people. 
They  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  to 
blood  and  resources  to  gain  their  own  free- 
dom. 

We  do  recognize,  however,  that  when  free- 
dom Is  destroyed  anywhere  a  bit  of  freedom 
Is  destroyed  everywhere. 

Nations  can  die  while  delegates  talk.  Dot- 
Ing  the  1956-57  Hungarian  struggle  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  passed 
10  resolutions  in  76  days  of  dcb,.te.  All  that 
while  freedom  was  being  strangled  to  death 
in  Hungary.  With  callous  indifference  the 
Soviet  Union  placed  Itself  above  the  higher 
moral  law  of  Ood  as  weU  as  above  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  presents  the  Issue:  Are  the  obliga- 
tions and  the  mandates  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  applicable  to  the  democratic  na- 
tions but  not  to  the  totalitarian  powers? 
To  the  law-abiding  but  not  to  the  outlaw 
nations?  To  the  small  and  weak  countries 
but  not  to  the  big  and  strong?  What  kind  of 
Justice  Is  this?  Are  we  building  on  quick- 
sand? What  kind  of  a  foundation  Is  this 
for  constructing  a  system  of  international 
law  and  order  based  on  Justice? 

We  serve  no  useful  purpose  If  we  hide  the 
facts.  To  the  contrary  by  ignoring  them  and 
falling  to  seek  remedies  we  may  endanger 
the  safety  of  this  Republic  and  free  men 
everywhere. 

For  many  decades  the  men  in  the  Kremlin 
have  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  free 
world  contains  the  seeds  of  Its  own  de- 
struction. It  Is  far  more  likely.  I  beUeve. 
that  the  Communist  world  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Hungary  was  but  the  latest  In  the  Indi- 
cations that,  even  imder  totalltarUn  police 
r\ile  and  the  brainwashing  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration, the  spark  of  freedom  still  lived  and 
was  capable  of  lighting  a  fire  that  en- 
dangered the  whole  monolithic  structure  of 
Communist  tyranny. 


After  the  Hungarlaji  experience  how  mudh 
reliance  can  the  Soviet  Union  place  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  other  captive  nations  If 
freedom  is  ever  within  their  reach?  How 
can  they  have  faith  in  Communist  Indoc- 
trination when  young  students  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  rebeUlon? 

International  communism  which  40  years 
ago  Imposed  Its  wUl  upon  the  people  of 
Ruasia  has  in  the  meantime,  ^  conquest, 
subverslcMi,  and  international  blackmaU,  ex- 
tended its  power  to  where  over  900  million 
people  are  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain. 

Probably  not  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
that  number  can  l>e  considered  hard-core 
Communist  Party  members. 

Never  before  in  history  have  so  few  im- 
posed their  ruthless  totalitarian  wiU  upon 
so  many  human  beings. 

They  wUl  be  relentless  In  seeking  to  de- 
stroy our  Institutions.  Fortified  by  our  faith 
In  God,  we  must  be  determined  that  our 
way  of  life  will  be  preserved. 

I  believe  we  are  at  one  of  the  great  cru- 
cial tvuTilng  points  of  history. 

History  will  Judge  us  on  how  we  of  our 
generation  met  the  great  problems.  Inter- 
national and  domestic,  which  confront  our 
generation.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  oxir  history  when  It  was  more  important 
that  we  as  Americans  r^ardless  of  our  party 
differences  subscribe  to  the  pledge  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  when  he  said: 

"I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood 
eternal  hostility  to  every  form  of  tyrarmy 
over  the  mind  of  man." 


THE  TAPT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  a  letter  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  addressed 
to  me,  and  copy  of  the  Senate  resolution 
and  various  documents  showing  that  all 
rcQuirements  prerequisite  to  commence- 
ment of  erection  of  the  Taft  Memoilal 
have  been  met. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    documents    were    ordei*ed    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ARCHrrzcT  of  the  CAPrroL. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  17. 19S8. 
Hon.  Styles  Bamcxs, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  BamcEs:  You  wUl  re- 
member that  some  time  ago  we  agreed  that 
d\iring  this  session  of  Congress  there  should 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  the  Taft  Memorial  and  docu- 
ments showing  that  aU  requirements  pre- 
requisite to  commencement  of  erection  have 
been  met. 

In  order  that  you  might  have  this  Infor- 
matlcHX  available  for  Insertion  In  the  Record, 
I  am  enclosing  the  following  material: 

1.  Copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolutloa 
44,  84th  Congress,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  July  22.  1955,  and  by  the  House  on  July 
25,  1955,  which  authorized  the  erection  of 
the  Taft  Memorial  and  set  forth  certain  con- 
ditions to  be  met  before  construction  could 
begin. 

2.  C<^y  of  Senate  Report  No.  1065.  84th 
Congress,  accompanying  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  44. 

3.  Copy  of  letter  of  October  11.  1955.  from 
Mr.  David  E.  Pinley,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  approving  the  design 
at  the  MemorlaL 

4.  Copy  of  my  letter  of  December  7,  1958, 
to  the  architect  for  the  Taft  Memorial,  Mr. 
Douglas  W.  Orr,  approving  the  design,  plana, 
and  specifications  for  the  Memorial. 

5.  Letters  of  October  3.  1957.  from  Bobsrt 
V.  Fleming,  treasurer,  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
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Uemorlal  Foxindatlon,  Inc.,  concerning  esti- 
mated expendlttires  and  funds  available  for 
erection  of  the  Memorial. 

0.  Copy  of  letter  dated  October  8.  1957, 
from  ttae  senior  vice  president  and  cashier 
of  the  Rlggs  National  Bank,  Washington, 
D.  C,  certifying  that  siifficlent  funds  are 
available  to  Insure  completion  of  the 
Memorial. 

7.  Copy  of  my  letter  of  Octol>er  9,  1967, 
to  the  president  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Me- 
morial Foundation.  Inc.,  certifying  that  all 
requirements  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44,  prerequisite  to  commencement  of 
erection,  have  been  met. 

If  there  is  any  other  Information  that  you 
think  should  be  Included,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

J.  George  Stewart. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

[S.  Con.  Res.  44.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Robert  A. 
Taft  Memorial  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
erect  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and  present 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  me- 
morial bell  tower  of  appropriate  design  dedU 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Robert  A.  Taft. 
Such  memorial  shall  be  equipped  with  bells 
and  shall  be  erected  on  the  site  described 
as  rquare  633  on  the  drawing  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  Such  site  Is  located 
Just  below  the  Fountain  Plaza  area,  and  lies 
between  New  Jersey  Avenue  on  the  east. 
Constitution  Avenue  on  the  south,  C  Street 
on  the  north,  Louisiana  Avenue  diagonally 
on  the  northwest,  and  First  Street  on  the 
west. 

Sec.  2.  The  design  and  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  such  memortal  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Commission  on  Pine 
Arts,  and  such  memorial  shall  be  erected 
without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  cease  to  exist  un- 
less (a)  within  1  year  after  the  passage  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  the  plans  for  such 
memorial  have  been  presented  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
within  3  years  after  such  approval,  the  erec- 
tion of  such  memorial  has  commenced,  and 
(b)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  finds  that, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  erection 
of  such  memorial,  sufficient  funds  are  avail- 
able to  Insure  Its  completion. 

Sec.  4.  After  the  completion  of  the  me- 
morial according  to  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  It  shall  be  accepted  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Congress  and  thereafter  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

IS.  Rept  No.  1054, 84th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 
Memorial  to  Robert  A.  Taft 

(Mr.  Grken,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  submitted  the  following 
report  to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  44:) 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  to  erect  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  a  memorial  bell  tower  in 
memory  of  Robert  A.  Taft.  having  considered 
the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with 
amendments,  and  recommend  that  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate. 

This  conctun-ent  resolution  would  give  to 
Congress  as  a  gift  from  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Memorial  Foundation.  Inc..  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  a  memorial  bell  tower  erected  In  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio.  De- 
Rlgned  by  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  archi- 
tects, the  carillon  would  be  a  simple  marble 
■haft,  of  clean  lines,  rising  100  feet  over  an 
attractive  base  and  fountain.  In  accordance 
with  the  concurent  resolution  the  site  would 
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be  on  that  part  of  the  Capitol  Oi  lunds 
bounded  by  New  Jersey  Avenue  on  thf  east. 
Constitution  Avenue  on  the  south.  C  Street 
on  the  north.  Louisiana  Avenue  diagonally 
on  the  northwest,  and  First  Street  ci  the 
west. 

The  amendments  inserted  in  the  ccncur- 
rent  resolution  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  correct  the  spelll  ag  of 
one  word,  and  also  add  to  the  descrlpt  on  of 
the  memorial  site. 

The  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial.  Founc&itlon, 
Inc..  was  formed  on  July  13,  1954.  as  a  non- 
profit organization  to  perpetuate  the  high 
standards  and  ideals  and  public  service  ex- 
emplified by  the  late  Senator  from  Ohio] 

It  has  a  board  of  trustees  of  100  men  and 
women  In  the  various  walks  of  life  smd  la 
representative  of  the  entire  Nation.  ]  The 
chairman  Is  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
former  President  of  the  United  Stated  and 
the  honorajry  chairman  Is  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  President  oi  the 
United  States. 

The  fovmdatlon  has  a  three-point  pro- 
gram: 

1.  A  physical,  memorial  to  be  erect  d  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  In  Washington. 

2.  A  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Ck  vem- 
ment. 

3.  A  program  of  scholarships,  fellow  ihlps, 
and  research  grants. 

A  recent  action  taken  by  the  boa  'd  of 
trustees  was  to  propose  that  the  foundation 
give  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country  a  bell 
tower  or  carillon  in  memory  of  Senator  Taft. 
This  tower  is  expected  to  cost  betwefn  $1 
million  and  $12  million.  The  foundation 
will  bear  all  expenses  connected  wltl  i  the 
project. 

The  memorial  will  have  a  base  or  plai  form 
of  about  65  by  46  feet  In  area,  and  $bout 
16  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  low  hed^e 
and  benches  at  the  corners.  Extending  12 
feet  beyond  this  platform  on  each  of  ihe  4 
sides  will  be  a  water  basin  with  a  series  of 
Fpraylng  Jets.  Pavement  of  platform  ifould 
be  done  with  marble  strips  set  In  ppbble 
concrete.  Walks  leading  to  the  platform 
will  be  provided  with  steps  In  two  ties,  to 
give  It  a  gradual  approach. 

The  rectangular  tower  will  be  11  feet 
thick,  32  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  tall.  ^  it  Its 
base.  In  low  relief,  will  be  a  sculp  tu  e  of 
Robert  A.  Taft  and  a  scroll.  The  shaft  and 
the  sculpture  is  to  be  of  Tennesree  pink 
marble:  the  walls  of  the  basin  and  o  the 
platform  of  carnelian  Minnesota  grj  nite. 
Twenty-five  bells  will  be  placed  in  th<  up- 
per part  of  the  shaft,  which  will  have  bell- 
tone  openings  between  supporting  marble 
piers.  The  mechanism  for  playing  this 
carillon  manually  or  automatically  wl  1  be 
In  a  room  Inside  the  bottom  of  the  a  tiaf  t. 
The  site  will  be  suitably  landscaped. 

The  whole  Is  a  design  of  Douglas  W.  Orr, 
noted  architect  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  a  nuj  aber 
of  small  memorial  plaques  on  the  Ca  Jltol 
Grounds,  especially  those  located  at  the 
bases  of  memorial  trees,  which  have  seen 
placed  there  by  informal  arrangement.  The 
only  statue  on  the  grounds  is  that  of  C  hief 
Justice  John  Marshall  on  the  West  P  aza. 
unveiled  on  May  10,  1884.  Formerly,  the 
heroic  statue  of  George  Washington  by  Ho- 
ratio Greenough  sat  for  more  than  60  '  ears 
before  the  Capitol  on  the  east  front  bl  fore 
It  was  removed  to  the  Smithsonian  Insi  Itu- 
tlon  In  1908.  A  third  memorial,  raise  1  In 
memory  to  the  naval  dead  of  the  Tripo:  Itan 
War,  sat  as  the  center  of  a  large  poc4  on 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  from  at>out 
1832  to  1860,  when  It  was  removed  tol  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annaiiolls 
Md.    (See  appendix  E  (3).)  T^     ' 
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Prom  the  first.  Congress  has  alway^  re- 
served to  itself  the  placement  of  m*  nu- 
ments  on  the  Capitol  Grounds.    Under  the 


statute  (40  IT.  8.  C.  162)  there  can  be  no 
change  In  the  architectural  features  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds  without  the  apfsroval  of 
Congress.  In  requiring,  however,  that  the 
Architect  seek  the  advice  of  the  Cocunlsslon 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  committee  wata  of  the 
opinion  that  this  should  be  donejln  order 
to  effect  harmony  in  the  designs  6f  memo- 
rials within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
that  Congress  should  desire  such  advice. 
No  precedent  is  being  established  thereby, 
nor  Is  the  Architect  of  the  Caplool  bound 
by  the  advice  of  the  Commission.    ] 

APPENOn  A.  LETTER  IVOK  THE  ^NORABLB 
DWICHT  D.  EtSENHOWER,  PRESmEIfr  OF  THE 
X7NrrXD  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  AND  BONORART 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ROBEST  A.  TATT  klBMOaUI, 

foundation,  inc.  | 

The  White  Hovsb, 
Washington,  June  a/.  19SS. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  T 

The  Vice  President,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  has  written  you 
on  behalf  of  the  board  of  trusteM  of  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundatton,  Inc., 
offering  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  a  monument  to  b« 
erected  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  fto  cocn« 
memorate  the  late  Senator  Taft. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  has '  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Capitol  and  lU 
Grounds,  but  I  do  hope  that  thei  Congress 
will  be  favorably  dlspc^ed  to  the  atsceptance 
of  this  memorial,  I  believe  that  a  monu- 
ment to  Senator  Taft  would  do  much  to 
help  perpetuate  the  high  Ideals,  so^nd  prin- 
ciples, and  dedicated  service  which  he  ex- 
emplified throughout  his  public  cireer. 

With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DWIOHT   D.    BiSEM  ROWEB. 


APPENDIX  B.  LETTER  FROM  THE  l^ONORABLS 
HERBERT  HOOVER,  FORMER  PRBSIOEHT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  AND  ^HAIRMAN 
OF  THE  ROBERT  A.  TAFT  MEMORIAlJ  FOUNDA< 
TION,  INC. 

JXTNE  ^,  1955. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  Spates, 
Washington.  D,  C. 
Mr  E>EAE  Mr.  Vice  PREsroENT:  Tlie  Robert 
A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.,  was 
formed  on  July  13.  1954,  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  perpetuate  the  high  standards 
and  Ideals  and  public  service  exem|>lifled  by 
the  late  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  has  a  boartf 
of  trustees  of  100  men  and  wometa  in  the 
various  walks  of  life,  and  Is  representative 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The   foundation   has   a   three-p<lnt   pro- 
gram: 

1.  A  physical  memorial  to  be  erected  on 
the  Capitol  Grounds  In  Washingt<  n. 

2.  A  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  A  program  of  scholarships,  fel  owships, 
and  research  grants. 

The  necessary  action  has  been  aken  by 
the  board  of  trustees  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  a  bell  tower  or  carillon  which 
the  board  desires  to  give  to  the  Coigress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  peojile.  The 
foundation  will  bear  all  expenses  connected 
with  this  project.  We  have  seen  the  pre- 
liminary plans  and  sketches  of  tbils  pro- 
posed memorial  and  the  board  of  tr  istees  of 
the  foundation  feels  that  the  fom  of  the 
design  endeavors  to  interpret  the  mi  ,n  whom 
It  commemorates  in  that  It  is  a  monument 
of  simplicity,  yet  of  dignity  and  Strength. 
The  trustees  feel  that  the  monument  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  bsauty  of 
the  existing  monxunents  in  Washln(  ton. 

The  trustees  of  the  foundation  ha  re  taken 
their  action  on  the  recommendation  <»f  a  sub- 
committee on  the  physical  memorial  consist- 
ing of  Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown, 
chairman.  Senator  John  W.  Brlcker.  Senator 


Styles  Bridges,  Ifn.  Katharine  Kennedy 
Brown,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Senator  Ever- 
ett M.  Dirksen,  Ambassador  Homer  Ferguson. 
Senator  Walter  George,  Senator  William  T. 
Knowland,  Senator  Eugene  D.  Mllllkln,  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  Senator  H. 
Alexander  Smith.  The  cost  of  this  monu- 
ment would  be  met  by  the  foundation,  which 
plans  to  solicit  general  contributions  from 
the  public  at  large,  it  is  the  foundation's 
wish  that  Congress  accept  this  monument  as 
a  gift  and  that  it  arrange  for  a  stiitable  site 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

Throughout  his  career  Senator  Taft  exem- 
plified the  highest  standards  of  Integrity 
and  probity  in  public  life.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion of  American  Ideals  and  traditions,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  supercraf  teman  in 
the  application  of  principles  in  the  practical 
operation  of  government.  His  living  exam- 
ple, consequently,  was  a  tremendovu  Influ- 
ence for  good  citizenship  and  good  govern- 
ment. This  foundation  seeks  to  keep  alive 
his  memory  as  an  enduring  inspiration  for 
generations  to  come,  and  this  monument  will 
serve  as  a  visible  reminder  of  the  simplicity 
and  greatness  of  the  man. 

The  above-mentioned  subcommittee,  after 
Tiewlng  several  sites  and  consulting  with  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  a  member  of  the 
Commlscion  of  Fine  Arts,  has  recommended 
the  following  site :  Square  633  on  the  drawing 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  located  Just 
below  the  Fountain  Plaza  area,  lies  between 
New  Jersey  Avenue  on  the  east.  Constitution 
Avenue  on  the  south,  Louisiana  Avenue 
diagonally  on  the  northwest,  and  First  Street 
on  the  west. 

We  enclose  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  executive  committee  formally 
offering  to  the  Congress  this  monument  to 
be  erected  on  the  Capitol  Groimds  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  Government. 
Authority  was  given  by  the  board  of  tmstees 
to  the  executive  commlttse  to  take  this  ac- 
tion at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  tmstees  on 
January  8,  1055.  We  aUo  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  the  architect's  sketch  of  the  me- 
morial which  portrays  the  monument  on  the 
recommended  site. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  take  the  appropriate  steps 
to  accept  the  gift  from  the  foundation. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Chairman. 

appendix    c.    resolution    adopted    bt    the 

EXECUTIVE  committee  OF  THE  ROBERT  A. 
TAFT  memorial  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  ON  MAT 
S8,    1»58 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  the  board  of  trustees  adopted  January  8. 
1956.  the  executive  committee  determines 
that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  reso- 
lution have  been  fully  complied  with,  and 
that  it  Is  the  unanimovis  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  that  the  foundation  pro- 
ceed to  erect  the  memorial  according  to  the 
sketches  submitted,  using  the  materials  and 
having  the  dercrlptlon  and  dimensions  as 
follows:  Base  65  by  45  feet  surrounded  by 
water  basin,  shaft  11  by  32  by  100  feet.  On 
the  baee  low  relief  sculpture  of  Robert  A. 
Taft  and  scroll.  Shaft  and  sculpture  to  be 
constructed  of  Tennessee  pink  marble,  walls 
supporting  platform  and  the  basin  to  be 
constructed  of  carnelian  Minnesota  granite. 
Twenty-five  bells  to  be  placed  in  upper  part 
of  the  shaft;  that  the  estimated  cost  of  be- 
tween $1  mlUlon  and  $1,200,000  is  hereby 
establlfhed  as  the  approximate  budget  for 
the  erection  of  the  memorial:  that  Ben  E. 
Tate,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  the  foundation,  be  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  to  formulate  plans  to  secure 
the  necessary  funds  to  erect  said  memorial; 
that  the  president  be  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  appoint  other  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  serve  as  members  of  a 
finance  committee  to  execute  said  fund-rais- 
ing program,  and  shall  designate  one  as 


chairman:  that  pursuant  to  said  resolution 
of  the  board  of  trustees  that  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  physical  memorial  continue  to 
supervise  all  the  necessary  actions  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  the  physical 
memorial;  that  said  subcommittee  is  here- 
by authorized  to  secure  definite  plans  and 
specifications  and  contracts,  and  is  further 
authorized  to  modify  the  above  description, 
dimensions,  and  materials  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  resolu- 
tlon  for  the  erection  of  said  memorial. 

Resolved  further.  That  no  later  than  June 
25,  1955,  the  chairman  of  the  foundation  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  offer  of  a  gift  to  it  of  the 
physical  memorial  to  be  erected  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  without  cost  to  the  United 
Stotes  Government,  sul>stantlally  In  the 
form  as  described  herein,  and  to  recommend 
that  It  be  located  on  the  following  described 
site:  Square  633  on  the  drawing  of  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  located  Just  below 
the  Fountain  Plaza  area,  lies  between  New 
Jersey  Avenue  on  the  east.  Constitution 
Avenue  on  the  south,  Louisiana  Avenue  dl- 
asonally  on  the  northwest,  and  First  Street 
on  the  wect;  that  said  offer  shall  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeenUtives  and  attached  thereto  shall  be 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  and  a  photograph  of 
the  architect's  sketch  of  the  memorial. 

Resolved  further.  That  if  and  when  the 
Congress  accepts  said  offer  of  the  founda- 
tion and  upon  the  approval  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  or  by  whom- 
ever person  or  perEons  required  by  the  Con- 
gress to  do  so.  the  finance  committee  shall 
proceed  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  erection  of  said  memorial  and  upon 
certification  that  sufll^ient  funds  have  been 
either  collected  or  pledged,  and  certification 
that  all  conditions  set  forth  by  the  Congress 
have  been  complied  with,  B.  Carroll  Reece. 
president  of  the  foundation,  on  behalf  of 
the  foundation,  shall  enter  into  the  necessary 
contracts  and  agreements  for  the  erection 
of  said  memorial. 

Resolved  further,  That  anything  in  this 
resolution  to  the  contrary  notwlthstandirg, 
the  wording  of  the  scroll  and  the  sculpture 
which  Is  to  be  a  part  of  said  memorial  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee 
for  approval  before  submitting  said  sculpture 
and  scroll  to  the  designated  representatives 
of  the  Congress  for  final  approval. 

Resolved  further.  That,  in  accordance  with 
the  statements  made  by  the  president,  the 
substance  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  Uans- 
mitted  to  the  board  of  triutees  as  soon  as 
possible. 

APPENDIX  O.  APPLICABLE  STATUTES — EXCERPTS 

(f )  Public  buildings,  property,  and  work* 
(40V.S.C.) 

I  193a.  United  States  Capitol;  area  com- 
prising; Jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  Capitol  Grounds  shall 
comprise  all  squares,  reservations,  streets, 
roadways,  walks,  and  other  areas  as  defined 
on  a  map  entitled  "Map  showing  areas  com- 
prising United  States  Capitol  Grounds," 
dated  June  25,  19*6,  approved  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  and  recorded  In  the  Office 
of  the  Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  book  127,  page  8,  and  the  Jtuisdlction  and 
control  over  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds,  vested  prior  to  July  31,  1946,  by  law 
In  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Is  extended 
to  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  as  defined  on  the  aforementioned 
map,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement thereof:  •  •  • 

i  162.  Architect    at    Capitcd;     powers     and 
duties. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  per- 
form all  the  duties  relative  to  the  Capitol 


Building  performed  prior  to  August  15,  1878. 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  shall  b«  appointed  by  th« 
President:  Provided.  That  no  change  in  the 
architectural  features  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing or  in  the  landscape  features  of  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  shall  be  made  except  on  plana 
to  be  approved  by  Congress.  •  •  • 

(2)  Commission  of  Fine  Art* 
i  104.    Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

A  permanent  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is 
created  to  be  composed  of  seven  well-quali- 
fied Judges  of  the  fine  arts,  who  shall  be  ap- 
p>ointed  by  the  President,  and  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  4  years  each,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed  ana  qualified.  The 
President  shaU  have  authority  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Com- 
mission to  advise  upon  the  location  of  stat- 
ues, fountains,  and  moniunents  Ic  the  public 
squares,  streets,  and  parks  in  the  District  of 
Colvunbia,  and  upon  the  selection  of  models 
for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments 
erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for 
the  execution  of  the  same.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officers  charged  by  law  to  deter- 
mine such  questions  in  each  case  to  call  for 
such  advice.  The  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  Capitol 
Building  of  the  United  States  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission shall  also  advise  generally  upon 
questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by 
the  President,  or  by  any  committee  of  elthsr 
House  of  Congress.  •  •  • 

SPPBHinZ  ■ 

Background  on  other  Capitol  memorial* 
(1)  Statue  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall* 

The  seated  statue  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  located  upon  the  west  plaza  of  th* 
United  States  Capitol  was  imveUed  on  May 
10.  1884.  Chief  Justice  Mnnthall  died  In 
Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  July  1835,  and 
on  the  7th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia,  resolu- 
tions were  offered  setting  forth  the  grief  of 
the  bar  at  the  death  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  expressing  a  sense  of  the  great  pub* 
lie  loes  sustained  and  recommending  to  the 
bar  of  the  United  States  cooperation  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Chief 
Justice  at  some  suitable  place  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  On  the  10th  of  August  1835 
a  circular  letter  setting  forth  the  purpose 
of  collecting  funds  for  erecting  a  monument 
was  sent  out  to  members  of  the  bar  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing In  charge  the  collection  of  funds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  limit  the  amount 
of  BUbecrlptlons  to  the  sum  of  $10  from 
each  Individual,  and  as  the  sum  thus  re- 
ceived failed  to  reach  an  amount  considered 
necessary  the  receipts  were  carefully  invested 
In  the  name  of  trustees  of  the  Marshall 
Memorial  Fund,  so  that  In  the  year  1882  the 
sum  thus  Invested  had  grown  to  an  amount 
approximating  $20,0C0. 

At  this  time  it  was  felt  that  the  bar  might 
be  disposed  to  use  this  sum  and  such  other 
moneys  as  might  be  subscribed  and  complete 
the  project.  Congress,  however,  supple- 
mented the  effort  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  enactment  of  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  do  appoint  a 
Joint  committee  of  3  Senators  and  3  Repre- 
sentatives, with  authority  to  contract  for 
and  erect  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall,  formerly  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  that  said 

*  From  Arts  and  Artists,  p.  486. 
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■totue  aliaU  be  plAMd  In  «  iultaUe  publlA 
MMrvatlon.  to  tM  dwlgnatert  by  lald  joint 
commlttM,  In  tlw  dtjr  ot  Waahlsgton;  and 
tof  Mid  purpoM  tli«  Mim  <tf  (90,000.  or  ao 
mtiolk  tiaanof  m  m*y  b«  jxaemaatj,  it  iMnbj 
•nnpprtetad  out  of  any  monay  In  th«  TtMu* 
ury  not  otti«nrlM  approprtotcd."  (Approved 
Ifareh  10,  1883.)     (Stat.  L..  vol.  22,  p.  28.) 

William  Wetmor*  0tory,*  ton  of  Juatle* 
Btory.  wtm  Mlaetad  u  tlM  wulptor  of  tb« 
mraaorlal  and  WM  paid  approsUnately 
flO,000  tot  bis  work. 

The  profram  upon  tlM  data  o<  unvaUlnf 
»w<t«  of  muaU  toy  tba  Marina  land} 
»ff»y«r,  BevavMMl  Deetor  Armaifengi  muila) 
•44fM8,  «h«  cmM  iuatlM}  a«al«}  ««t4on, 
WIUUmi  Itaafy  lUwl«}  OMiiUi  lMfl«ll«ilon. 
^^Hm  fl*tiM  la  of  bPCMMW  wMli  flMftola  baa«, 
TlM  (IdMM  w«lflM  •ppnaHMUif  f  totM  end 
m  MirM*  feiii  wiOMwi  krMi  bMibitig  aInaiI 
M  Um§4 

it)  ilAKM  •/  WMbliiikm 

(9y  ItaMM*  OMMMIfll) 

ThM  fftoHM  wa«  pUMfi  Ml  th«  r^MMNlf  4»f 
tfM  «MMM  Ml  IMi,    fl  MM  tWMIM  AMtf' 

fin,  mn  0  MM  •fMH  i»ifM8fr»  Nmi  mm 
•Mi<«r  Af  Mm  rtKHNiA  «r  Mm  e*piHA  Wi  imi 
•  fl  rMttM  iHMf  fi»r  Mm  H»(«*  aimI  Otm- 
MUfH  frro{»  ft  IHMf  !•  Mm  MmmiUM  <»f 

OOMTMI  Mklnf  llf  fMIMfftl  (0  ft  ffMft  MlK. 

•Ma  plaaa,  aomDlalnlnff  ihul  tha  llcht  tn  tha 
rotund*  wm  iMfoottva  and  Mutt  in  tt  tba 
•tactta  aeuld  ba  not  ba  men  to  advantaf  a. 
•f  appropriation  of  |S,000  In  1S44,  Oen- 

rM  authorlaad  tba  ramoval  of  tba  atatua 
ttia  frounda  aaat  of  tba  OapltoJ,  whera  It 
remained  untu  1008,  when  It  waa  tranafarrad 
to  the  SmithsonUn  Inatltutlon. 

(From  H.  Doe.  No.  45,  Auguat  4.  1841;  alao 
p.  101.  Art  and  Artiata  of  the  Crfpitol:) 

1832,  February  18:  The  House  of  Repre- 
aantatlTea  adopted  a  resolution; 

"Reaolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  employ 
Horatio  Oreenough,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
execute,  in  marble,  a  full  length  pedestrian 
atatue  of  Waahlngton,  to  be  placed  In  the 
eentre  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  the 
bead  to  be  a  copy  of  Houdon's  Washington, 
and  the  accessories  to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  artlst.- 

1832.  February  33 :  The  Secretary  of  State, 
by  direction  of  the  President,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Greenougta  a  letter  of  instructions  for 
carrying  Into  effect  the  resolution  of  the 
Bouse. 

1833.  March  30:  The  Department  of  State, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  accepts  the 
e»ffer  of  Mr.  Oreenough  dated  July  8.  1832, 
to  execute  the  work  In  4  years  for  $20,000  to 
be  paid  In  Installments  of  $5,000  each. 

1832.  Jxily  14:  An  appropriation  of  $5,000 
was  made  "to  enable  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  contract  with  a  skilful 
artist  to  execute,  in  marble,  a  pedestrian 
■tatue  of  George  Washington,  to  be  placed 
In  the  center  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol" 
and  several  appropriations  were  made  at 
aucceedlng  aesslona  in  furtherance  of  the 
aame  object. 

May  27.  1840:  By  resolution  of  Congress,  It 
was  directed  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
be  authorized  and  instructed  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  Importation  and  erection  of  the 
statue  of  Washington  by  Greenough." 

In  pursuance  of  thU  authority,  the  Navy 
Department    held    a    correspondence    with 
Conunodore  HuU.  commanding  on  the  Medi- 
terranean    station,    who    entered     into    an 
agreement  with  the  owners,  or  master,  of  the 
ship  Sea  for  the  transportation  of  the  statue 
to  the  United  States.     This  ship,  with  the 
statue  on  board,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the 
81st  ultimo  and  now  lies  at  the  navy  yard. 
July  31. 1841.  statue  arrived  in  Washington 
(Prom  H.  Doc.  No.  68.  August  16.  1841  •) 
August  13.  1841:  C.  K.  Strtbllng.  command- 
ing the  Navy  Yard,  Waahlngton,  gives  a  re- 

» For  Biography  of  W.  W.  Story,  see  p.  374. 
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ceipt  to  Capt  J.  A.  Delano,  master  of  (tia  ship 
Sea.  tat  the  statue  of  Wsshlngton.    | 

The  exact  date  of  erection  In  the  Rotunda 
Is  not  found  In  the  files. 

Tbe  statue  was  modeled  In  norenc 
and  t2ia  sculptor  wrote  to  tbe  Seori 
mate  March  12.  1841.  that  the  wo, 
oooupled  bis  entire  attention  during 
and  6  months  In  ita  eseoutlon;   " 
pftMod  in  making  joumays.  and 
employed  wltb  rslaranoe  to  it, 
nearly  l  year.   He  gafe  a  detailed  ..,^^,  .. 
expenaes  Inourred  In  modeling  tbelatalue 


seeding  $2,100.  to  be  expended  inndw  the 
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during  lgg4-gg  and  IfM;  also  an 

•apenaea  ineurrad  in  finishing  in 

ftatue  laeliMliflg  tha  purehaea  of  th 
•fid  tha  transpMtatlon  of  tlia  monu 
LMhorn«  IgM:  1840,  1841. 

Tb«  HftKM  l«  of  flMfMa,  Ungth 
MMhM.  Ifelghi  10  f#ti  I  |fMlMf« 
lM«  f  lfi«tMi«  ftiitf  wtighi  aomawteti 

^  (fjr8«  M.  mtf%.  ft;  %\9,  fi-tw 


It  of 
lathe 
blook 
int  ie 


\f1l  Ml 


SMWkn  \mi  TIM  Mttt|K«r  fim\^  g 

HMVftt^or  ilM  §\im  inm  ifU  tUunit  U  Mm 

S*^!*^  }^  "*"*  ^  *^  VMiMtt  ift(  lift  ftf 

(f-  fw,  Art  ftiid  ArtUti  or  Mm  0i|rt  911) 

om\  MdWpUmnUt  IxptnaM  Anioprtft- 
tlon  A«t,  1844;  "for  the  rsmovaT "  th$ 
status  of  WMblngton  from  its  preaant  pci6l> 
tlon  and  permanently  placing  tba  idma  on 
a  proper  pedesui  and  covering  It  tam3orarUy 
in  the  encloaed  and  cultivated  IpubUo 
grounda,  east  of  tha  Capitol  directly  li  front 
of  the  main  entrance  and  steps  of  t^a  aaat 
front  of  tbe  Capitol,  aa  auggested  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
and  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Oreenough;  dated 
February  3,  1843.  referred  to  and  repotted  by 
said  conunittee  in  connection  with  the  me- 
morial of  Horatio  Greenough,  under  i  he  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  said 
Greenough.  the  aum  of  $5,000"  (StiU  L. 
vol.  5,  p.  642) . 

1908:  Public  Resolution  No.  26  (60th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  provided  for  remo\-til  and 
transfer  to  the  custody  of  the  Smiti»onian 
Institution,  and  In  the  Deficiency  Art  ap- 
proved May  30.  1S08: 

"Washington  Statue:  For  transfer  af  the 
marble  statue  of  Washington  by  Gre«nough 
from  the  plaza  In  front  of  the  Cap  tol  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  includi  ag  the 
construction  of  a  foundation  and  a  inarble 
base.  $5,000"  (Stat.  L..  vol.  35.  p.  492) 
1908.  November  21:  Removal  comph  ted. 

(3)  Naval  or  Tripoli  Monument 
"The  year  1808  marked  the  arrival  In 
Washington  of  a  work  of  art  known  is  the 
Naval  Monument  (by  Mlcall  of  L*  fhom 
Italy),  purchased  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  memorialize  the  losses  of  the 
Navy  at  Tripoli. 

"The  monument  was  brought  t<  this 
country  on  the  frigate  Constitution  and  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  13,  1808 
(Stat.  L..  vol.  2.  p.  476).  the  duti^  were 
remitted. 

"This  monument  waa  erected  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  and  remained  therf  dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  yard  was  buried  to 
prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  df  the 
British  and  some  years  later  was  reaioved 
from  the  Navy  Yard  to  the  west  frdnt  of 
the  Capitol,  where  it  was  located  in  Jlarge 
pool,  of  which  it  formed  the  center.'"} 

United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vilume 
4.  page  462:  "For  rebuilding  and  removing 
the  monument  erected  in  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Washington  by  the  officers  of  the  American 
Navy,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  ffeU  In 
battle  in  the  TripoUtan  War,  a  sum  net  ex- 


"t= 


(Ap- 


ordera  of  the  Secretary  Off  the 
proved  March  a.  1831.) 

United  States  Statutes  at  Laifee,  Tdume 
4.  page  ftgO:  "That  for  the  purpoai  of  paying 
the  workmen  for  renewing  the  iheorlptlone, 
and  giving  unUormlty  of  color  Mthe  naval 
monument,  ite  omamente  and  atetuee.  re- 
aantly  removed  from  the  Waahiigton  Mavy 
Tard  to  tha  Oapltoi  Square,  a  aim  not  as- 
eaeding  gaoo  be,  and  tha  aamaila  hereby, 
•ppropriated.   out   of   any   moaky    m   tbe 


Ireasury  not  otberwlee  approprli^ed 
proved  iuly  14,  iftga,) 

"The  monument  remained  In  t 
untu  the  year  lg«0.  whon  It  wae 
end  raereeted  In  the  grounda  < 
Aeftdemy  ftl  AhiMfNrllt,  whert  M 

••8tt<"< 


(Ap. 


tfh§irmsn,  PHfttMl  MmfUt  »«»«mi« 

mittM,  Mtmt  A,  r§ft   r#«MfM 

_  P§un4§tt§n,  W§»h4n0§n,  /  >,  0. 
tm»  OMiMmmiimmfm  M  §  hmMm 
Af  tM  0ommiM^  ftf  fiiM  ATM  isStSSit 

•,.lfff'  M8  SfftWMlft  §t  MM  MKflM  Iftver 

'   ftftiUfllW 


WMk   f9Uir  „_        ^ 

m.Dovgiu  Un  IS  tfeaigs  le  il «  sMnsrf 
•f  Mm  tote  faMtor  Rotoart  A,  rftft, 
presented  toy  the  arahlteet  for  Mm 
lion  of  tbe  Oommlsston  of  Fine  ArU. 

The  Commission  Is  glad  to  bafs  the  ep« 
portunlty  to  expreaa  Its  opinion  ftnd  highly 
eommends  tbs  design  for  the  memorial 
vrhloh,  in  tu  Judgment,  aplendldiy  solves  tbe 
requirements. 

For  the  Commission  of  Fine  Afte: 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

DAvnt  B.  FDn.ET.  ckmtrmimiL. 


■From  Art  and  Artists  of  the  Capllol  of 
the  United  States,  Falrman.  pp.  14.  gg. 


y    1956 

Mr.  DoTTctAS  W.  Orw,  ~^    ' 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Orr:  Reference  4s  made  to 
Senate  Conciirrent  Resolution  44,j84th  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  July  22,  1955, 
and  by  the  House,  July  25,  1955,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows:  T 

'Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the\  House  0/ 
Representatives  concurring).  Thai  the  Rob- 
ert A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundation 'is  author- 
ized to  erect  on  the  Capitol  Grounds,  and 
present  to  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States,  a  memorial  bell  tower  of^appropriate 
design  dedicated  to  the  memory  ;of  Robert 
A.  Taft.  Such  memorial  shall  be  equipped 
with  bells  and  shall  be  erected  on  the  site 
described  as  square  633  on  the  (rawing  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Bud  site  is  lo- 
cated Just  below  the  Fountain  ^laza  area, 
and  lies  between  New  Jersey  Avenhie  on  the 
east.  Constitution  Avenue  on  the  south.  C 
Street  on  the  north.  Louisiana  Avenue  diag- 
onally on  the  northwest,  and  Plrsti  Street  on 
the  west.  1 

"Sec.  2.  The  design  and  plank  for  the 
erection  of  such  memorial  shall  ie  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  with  the  advice  of  the  Ccimmlsslon 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  such  memorial  shall  be 
erected  without  expense  to  ttie  United 
States.  I 

"Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  bly  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  cease  tofexlst  tm- 
less  (a)  within  1  year  after  thfe  passage 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  the  [plans  for 
such  memorial  have  been  presented  for  the 
approval  of  the  Architect  of  th«  Capitol, 
and  within  3  years  after  such  approval, 
the  erection  of  such  memorial  has  com- 
menced, and  (b)  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol finds  that,  prior  to  the  conur^cement 

'United  States  Statutes  at  Largt.  volume 
12,  page  83:  "For  the  removal  of  the  naval 
monument  from  the  west  front  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Adademy  at 
Annapolis,  $1,500."  (Approved  June  22. 
1860.)  r—    **■ 
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of  tbe  ereottoB  of  endi  memorial,  eufflelent 
funds  ars  available  to  insure  its  complstlon. 

"Sao.  4.  After  tlie  oompletlon  of  the  me- 
morial aooording  to  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications,  it  shall  be  aeoepted  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  tbe  United  Statee  by 
tbe  Congraae  and  tbereefter  stiall  be  main- 
tained  by  the  Oongreaa  aa  part  of  the  Capi- 
tol Orounda." 

Fureiunt  to  the  provlalona  of  section  g 
of  ttie  foregntng  resolution,  plans  for  the 
Taft  Memorial,  prepared  toy  you,  were  auto- 
fflltted  to  the  Arahlioet  of  the  Oapltoi  for 
approval,  June  If,  IfN  more  than  8  weelM 
prior  fe  the  aaplfailon  daM  required  for 
aueh  Mitomiialoii  under  the  prevlelotta  of  eaid 

iMMOflfi 

Drftwliiii  for  Mm  ^fspsm  flMiMrUl  iMf • 
Miff  ifttfi  MitosMMMl  Hf  ysH  Is  Mm  Cmmi»' 
MSS  Sf  fls«  AHft  SM  MM  Of«aliMSS  iMVlflff 
IMffMf  i8Siwtft<H  Mm  isMfs  far  Mm  sm« 
mrm  u  8fisfitfM*f  M[«iM  MM  it^iiifgi 

Meflta,  ans  iniflSr  MSSf SSftflfSSa  BSvMff  V88l$ 

fiMi*  tor  fsy  is  itMti  siftiM  Is  assfsrm  is 
rHtttffSMfiM  sf  Mm  AfililMai  sf  Mm  Oapiioi, 
M8  StMffii,  ptoM  ftsS  ipftemaMoiM  for  iha 
SftffMss  of  aueb  mMnoftal,  •«  AiMtif  eoS' 
alUfd,  M»  hereby  formally  approved  toy  tha 
Arsblteet  of  tbe  Oapltoi  pursuant  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  8  of  (be  foregoing  reeoiu- 
tlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  OaoBOi  Btswast, 
Arehiteet  0/  the  Capitol, 

Trx  Roamr  A.  Tatt  Mcmobui. 

FocirDATXON.  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1957. 
Hon.  J.  Oboxgb  Stxwaxt, 

Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  Mx.  Stew  AST:  I  refer  to  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  you  relative  to  your 
certificate  which  la  required  before  work 
can  commence  on  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Me- 
morial. 

I  desire  to  advise  that  firm  bids  for  this 
work  have  l)een  received  and  that  the  budget 
of  expenses,  Including  bells,  bronze  casting 
of  the  atatue,  and  feea  of  the  architect,  en- 
gineers, landscape  architect,  sculptor  and 
bell  consultant,  together  with  other  esti- 
mated expenditures,  including  a  reserve  for 
contingencies  of  $50,000,  total  $719,600. 

In  order  that  you  may  laaue  your  cer- 
tificate, I  am  writing  you  as  treasurer  of  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundation  that 
there  is  on  hand  in  the  Rlges  National 
Bank  $600,000  U.  S.  Treasury  bills  plus  cash 
totaling  $125,000.  or  a  total  of  $725,000.  The 
United  States  securities  are  held  In  safe- 
keeping and  the  caah  la  on  deposit  for  the 
account  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
Foundation.  Construction  Account,  and 
funds  are  for  the  cost  of  construction  and 
will  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  the  construction  on  the  basis  of  the  bids 
end  estimated  expenditures  hereinbefore 
outlined. 

For  withdrawal  purposes  this  account  Is 
under  the  control  of  two  signatxires  of  the 
Honorable  B.  CarroU  Reeoe  and  Honorable 
I.  Jack  Martin,  countersigned  by  myself  as 
treasiu-er  or  Mr.  John  M.  Christie  or  Mr.  Nor- 
man D.  Morgan,  aasistant  treasurers. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  therefore,  that  with 
this  letter  you  have  sufficient  assxu-ances  to 
Justify  you  to  Issue  the  certificate  aa  these 
funds  wiu  be  held  by  the  Ri^s  National 
Bank  only  for  the  pvupoee  of  construction 
of  the  memorial  imtll  the  work  has  been 
completed. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ROBBtT  V.  FLCMIlfa, 

Treaaurer, 


t  Sieas  Natxow  Ai,  Bawk, 

WsaKweroM,  D.  O., 
_^   _  October  $,1987, 

Th»  Bonorabla  J.  Oaoiot  9rxwABT« 
ArthiUet  ot  ths  Oapttot, 

WoBMngton.  D.  O. 
DcAB  Ma.  SRWAar:  I,  J.  c.  MeOormeoli, 
eenior  vice  preeident  and  cashier  of  the 
Blgga  national  Bank  of  Washington.  D.  0.. 
a  national  banking  aaaoototion  organlsad 
and  existing  under  tbe  laws  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America,  hereby  certify  that  the 
Motoerl  A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundation,  Ine.. 
eonatruetlon  aoeount  waa  opened  with  this 
inaUtutlofl  on  Ooiotow  I,  lfl7,  wltb  m  ini- 
tial deposit  of  8ia8.eoo,  and  the  toalanee  in 
the  aeeouflt  aa  of  Ihia  S«M  li  Illl^OOO,  ftfld 
Mm«  we  are  h«rMiflf  is  aftfelMeplhf  for  Mm 
Mm%  A.  Tftfi  ilMBorlsl  PwnuSln,  tn§., 
agMiriMiisii  ftsiottfli  iiMyOoe  Vsimh  bmm 

IfftT, 

¥frfMiilffsttrf, 

.     ,     „,      /'O'MS0S8MASM> 

AlUfll 

A»fitt§nt  e»sM»r, 

Aiemrsev  or  twi  OArtroi, 
WaMhtngton.  D,  O.,  Ootober  9,  l$lf. 
Bon  B  Osaaotx  Bnca, 

Preildent,  Robert  A.  Taft 

Memorial  Foundation,  !ne.. 

Washington,  D.  C 
Mt  Dsas  Mt.  PsEsmnrr:  I  am  writing  to 
:  j\i  with  reference  to  8.  Con.  Rea.  44.  8ith 
Congress,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  July 
22,  1956.  end  by  the  House  on  JvUy  26,  1055, 
which  authorized  the  erection  on  the  Capi- 
tol Grounds  of  a  bell  tower  of  appropriate 
design  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Robert  A. 
Taft. 

I  now  find  that  there  are  sufficient  funds 
available  in  the  Rlggs  National  Bank  of 
Warhington.  D.  C,  for  the  completion  of 
auch  a  memorial. 

I  am  happy  to  certify  that  all  require- 
ments of  8.  Con.  Rss.  44  prerequisite  to 
commencement  of  erection  have  been  met. 
and  trust  that  work  on  this  beautiful  me- 
morial may  b«  started  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

J.  GiORGE  Stewart, 
Architect  0/  the  Capitol. 


THE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  WITH 
PERU 
Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  two  clippings, 
from  newspapers  In  Peru,  concerning 
the  recent  Inauguration  of  an  exchange 
program  with  that  country.  These  clip- 
pings were  in  Spanish,  and  I  have  had 
translations  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  this  further  evidence  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram. Of  all  the  activities  in  which  this 
country  has  engaged  in  the  foreign  field, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  one  returns 
more  solid  and  lasting  benefits  than  any 
other  relative  to  the  investment.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  lowered  by  a  substantial  amount  the 
request  in  this  year's  budget,  this  matter 
requires  our  earnest  attention. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  transla- 
tions of  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Foi^aioHT    CoMMrmcB    Wnx    Bphvd    EiaBT 
MnxioN  EN  Psau  ox  Bbvcation 

Approximately  8.5  million  aoles  will  be  in- 
vested   by    the    Pulbrlght    committee     I  in 


Peru]  in  the  next  2  yean,  thus  giving  reality 
to  eeveral  edticational  exchange  programa 
between  Peru  and  the  United  SUtee  and 
tranalated  into  95  fellowshlpa  being  granted 
to  profeeslonal  men  of  both  eountrlee. 

Zn  announcing  the  plana  for  1888  and 
1968,  the  executive  eecretary  of  the  Pul« 
bright  eommlttee  In  Pern,  Muardo  F.  Xnda* 
oochea,  aald  that  they  would  be  fully  oper*- 
tive  toy  that  time  and  that  tba  pre)eota  for 
the  eomlng  year  would  etart  funeMoBlafl 
within  the  neat  f  montha, 

"The  iffg  program,"  he  aald,  "ineludea 
fueh  intereeting  and  useful  pro)eola  ••  aS- 
viee  eoneernlflf  the  •eftfttoUaliSMSl  of  Mm 
school  of  aiedielne  •«  TrM)tllo  (a  Valioi 
mai0$  fSMtftllef  will  fOBM  here  for  BmI  sur- 

K>^j  ftSSrW  IS  AflflS«^MflMS  iftWftI 
■rsresvi  rwisftrfii  hi  gftSMMVMif  I'smss* 
sl«f f ,  ftsd  kyirslsfr  is  llit  ATft^sHM  r«flssi 

flgmif  ftl  Hn  Mftr«S8i  ^gywtjs^vtry 

MliMftUss  Ml  sUfflftl  iseMiyilosg,  ftM  sf  thesi 

gMisMi  9Mlt8«  titles  wieelftilHi,'' 

During  tfH  ft  lolftt  of  4f  fatiswrlilpi  wtti  tot 
granted(  M  wlU  go  to  United  Stftlea  MlenUata 
sDd  Macbsra,  and  88  to  |:hysleUna  and  fuU 
profssaora  going  to  ths  United  Stetes  to  per- 
fect their  knowledge.  (These  Include  ftvo 
fsllowablps  for  Peruvian  teachers  to  attend 
tha  seminar  on  educational  development 
which  win  be  held  at  tha  Unlvaralty  of  Puerto 
Rico  In  October.)  Thla  entire  program  wlU 
repreaent  an  Inveatment  of  4  million  aoles. 

As  we  know,  the  exchange  will  be  effected 
by  American  citizena  coming  to  (Peru  to] 
atudy,  teach,  carry  on  rcaearch,  or  any  other 
educational  or  cultiiral  activity,  and  by 
Peruvian  citizens  going  to  the  United  Stetee 
for  specific  study  and  Investigation.  "The 
financing."  Indacochea  said.  "wiU  be  taken 
care  of  by  United  States  Government  funds 
and  in  local  money  (soles  In  our  case)  by 
virtue  of  special  conventions."  "It  Is  not," 
he  added,  "a  propaganda  or  technical  assist- 
ance program.  It  Is  simply  one  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange." 

But  the  program  drafted  by  the  Pulbright 
committee  will  reach  its  peak  in  19:9.  as  an 
investment  of  4.3  million  aoles  has  been  ear- 
marked for  that  period.  It  compriaea  60 
feUowshJpa  (25  for  Peruviana  and  25  for 
Americans)  and  provides  a  project  for  medi- 
cal education  imder  which  6  profesaora  of 
medicine  of  United  Stetea  universities  wiU  be 
giving  regular  courses  in  physiology,  pharma- 
cology, anatomy,  and  biophysics  at  the  4 
(sic)  schools  of  medicine  which  by  that  time 
will  have  been  made  operative  at  Arequlpa. 
TruJUlo,  and  Lima. 

Por  1959  plans  have  also  been  made  for 
projects  in  archeology  and  anthropology; 
short-term  courses  on  various  aspects  of  the 
culture  and  life  In  the  United  States,  and  a 
program  of  teacher  training  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Bscuela  Normal  Superior 
(teachers'  college]  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Elucatlon  of  San  Marcos  University. 

Indacochea  said  in  closing:  "We  believe 
that  the  Pulbright  program  In  ita  first  3 
years  of  application  (it  started  limited  oper- 
ations this  year  with  a  budget  of  1.700.000 
soles  and  only  10  fellowEhlps)  will  mean 
positive  benefits  for  our  coiintry." 

PUtaaiCHT  COMMTTTEI:     CTTtrOXAl,  EXCHANOB 

The  United  States  wiU  invest  In  the  com- 
ing year  through  the  Pulbrlght  committee 
the  sum  of  eight  million  soles  In  a  broad  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  which  wUl  include 
the  coming  to  this  country  of  United  Stetee 
experts  and  technicians  and  the  granting  of 
special  scholarships  for  Peruvian  spedallste 
for  travel  to  the  United  States  In  order  to 
perfect  their  educstlon.  In  both  eases  the 
program  will  dlrectiy  benefit  our  ooimtry. 
"nie  visiting  sclentiste  and  experte  will  hava 
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to  b«  outotaadlns  p«rion>ati— ;  tb»y  wouM 
glv«  IcetuTM  or  oounM  la  ttMlr  rtfcUr* 
^•cUUtlM  ilk  tlM  omteis  of  blgbtr  adue*- 
tkm. 

Th*  program  of  tb«  Fulbrlght  ooamttt— 
laeludaa— and  tbla  U  a  fundamantal  aapaet— 
an  allocation  of  fund*  for  tba  aatabllah- 
mant  In  dua  ooutm  of  the  projaetad  Ifadlcal 
Bobool  of  tba  Unlyarslty  at  Trujlllo.  This 
newtpapar  baa  rapaatadly  at«t«d,  relativa  to 
tha  icbooU  of  madlelna  of  Trujlllo  and 
Arequlpa,  that  tba  fxindamantal  problam  Is 
tbe  acblevemant  of  a  blgb  lavel  of  teaching 
amdency.  If  nacaaaary,  through  tba  contract- 
ing of  foreign  ezparta.  Tbe  Pulbrlgbt  com- 
mittee afforda  a  means  of  achieving  that  end, 
aince  its  plan  provides  for  the  coming  to  our 
country  of  a  United  States  expert  for  the 
apeclflc  purpose  of  participating  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  tbe  school  of  medicine  at 
DruJUlo. 

Without  any  rhetorical  dealgns,  it  may  be 
beld  that  a  plan  of  cultural  exchange  such 
aa  that  put  Into  effect  by  the  Fulbrlght  com- 
mittee can  but  produce  enormoua  mutual 
benefits. 

(Source:  La  Prenaa  (Lima,  Peru).  Novem- 
ber 30, 1967.) 
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INVESTMENTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  show  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  uncommitted  countries  of 
the  world  requires  our  earnest  attention. 
We  are  competing  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Na- 
tions which  recently  emerged  from 
colonialism  wish  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
modem  Industrial  development.  They 
are  proud  and  sensitive.  If  they  estab- 
lish free  enterprise  economies,  they  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  industrial  so- 
ciety and  retain  the  human  values  which 
we  treasure.  U  they  accept  aid  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  we  know  that 
they  will  lose  their  freedom.  A  recent 
study  by  the  State  Department  shows 
that  during  the  past  2  ^  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  commitments  to  10 
underdeveloped  nations  to  provide  them 
with  approximately  tlVz  billion  in  eco- 
iK)mic  aid. 

In  addition  to  direct  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  proposals  have  been  made 
In  the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial United  Nations  fimd  for  economic 
development  popularly  known  as  SUN- 
FED.  The  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  In  the  1957  summer  session  rec- 
ommended that  the  General  Assembly 
establish  this  fund.  This  proposal  was 
opposed  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada.  I  thoroughly 
support  this  stand  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. The  establishment  of  a  United 
Nations  fund  would  make  our  economic 
aid  available  to  all  countries — those 
already  embracing  communism  as  well 
as  the  uncommitted  nations.  Further- 
more, this  fund  would  make  it  possible 
for  Soviet  technicians  to  be  sent  Into 
uncommitted  countries  with  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  know  who  first  proposed 
SUNFED.  However,  Walter  Reuther  is 
one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  In 
March  of  1956.  he  proposed  that  the 
United  States  contribute  an  amoxmt 
equal  to  2  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  a  period  of  25  years  to 
SUNFED.  That  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  $8  billion  a  year  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  gross  national  product.   Over 


the  25-year  period,  Mr.  Reuther  Is  pro- 
posing that  we  agree  to  give  awfty  |200 
bilUon. 

On  October  28,  1067.  Dr.  Lfand  I. 
Doan.  tbe  president  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  of  Midland,  Mich.,  addressed  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York  on  t|ie  sub- 
ject, "Investments  for  FreedomT"  The 
occasion  was  a  unique  one,  as  Dt*.  Doan 
occupied  the  same  platform  as  i^neurln 
Bevan.  a  leader  of  the  Britisli  Laoor 
Party  and  one  of  the  severest  clitics  of 
the  foreign  jjolicy  of  the  present  British 
Conservative  Government.  Dr,  Doan 
stressed  that  there  are  limits  wiich  we 
are  fast  approaching  on  governmental 
aid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Itowever, 
he  stressed  that  there  is  a  vast  potential 
of  untapped  economic  resources.  This 
can  be  obtained  by  encouragiiw  more 
private  investment. 

Dr.  Doan  said : 

There  are  distinct  advantages  In  bbis  ap- 
proach. For  one  thing,  we  can  be  sire  such 
capital  would  serve  a  sound  econoailc  pur- 
pose. No  businessman  would  inves  it  oth- 
erwise. For  another,  private  enterprise  will 
automatically  supply  Its  own  techi  leal  as- 
sistance, and  they  will  be  tec  iniclans 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  freeUoi  a  not  in 
those  of  communism. 

Private  enterprise  will  also  tend  to  take 
with  It  American  standards  of  edjucatlon. 
health,  housing  and  other  aspectaj  of  our 
culture,  and  by  experience  and  instilnct  will 
tend  to  elevate,  rather  than  depress,  the 
status  of  the  worker.  Thxis  we  ihaU  be 
reaching  and  benefiting  very  directly  some 
of  the  masses  whom  we  desire  to  hi  Ip. 

I  completely  endorse  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Doan.  If  pHvate  enter- 
prise is  to  perform  successfully.  U  le  Con- 
press  mt'st  continue  to  promole  such 
investment.  T 

Dr.  Doan  further  said:  | 

CXir  own  Government  could  talie  some 
steps  to  encourage  Investment  abroad.  It 
could,  for  example,  extend  the  coAept  of 
the  Western  Hemlfphere  Trade  Corforatlon 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  It  ian  un- 
derstandably be  argued  that  tax  confceseions 
on  foreign  Investment  are  lllogicajl  when 
we  are  so  heavily  taxing  tbe  incoiAe  from 
our  domestic  inveetments.  On  ttte  con- 
trary, by  encouraging  private  invlstment 
such  concessions  should  be  expected  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  governmental  a%l,  thus 
reducing  the  overall  load  on  the  taJcpayers. 
And.  of  course,  one  may  well  aslc:  U  such  a 
policy  is  good  for  the  Western  Hen^sphere, 
why  not  for  the  rest  of  the  free  worm? 

There  is  a  close  parallel  between  Dr. 
Doan's  proposal  and  President  .  Eisen- 
hower's views  on  the  role  of  private  in- 
vestment. In  his  state  of  the  j  Union 
message  he  said: 

To  help  bring  these  multiple  beneits.  our 
economic  aid  effort  should  be  msuii  more 
effective.  T 

In  proposals  for  future  economic  aid,  I  am 
stressing  a  greater  use  of  repayable  loans, 
throTigh  the  Development  Loan  Pxmd 
through  funds  generated  by  sale  of  pur  plus 
farm  products,  and  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

While  aome  increase  In  Oovemmen  t  funds 
wiU  be  requhred.  it  remains  ova  obje  itlve  to 
encourage  shifting  to  the  use  of  private 
capital  sources  aa  rapidly  aa  posslb  e. 

I  beUeve  Dr.  Doan's  suggestlois  will 
help  implement  President  Eisenhower's 
program,  and  in  order  that  Dr.  ttoan's 
thoughts  may  aid  us  in  our  considera- 


tion of  this  problon,  X  Mk  ananiiiioai 
consent  to  include  his  address  In  the  body 
of  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objeetlon,  i  lie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Rbcokb^ 
as  follows: 

Xmnsncnrrs  FOB  FBEcobic 
(By  Leland   Z.   XXmn,   prealdaok   Uie   Dow 
Chemical  Co.)    T 
In  being  briefed  for  this  very  ^Uasant  and 

challenging  mission  I  was  told  ttiat  Z  mm  at 
liberty  to  be  as  controversial  fa  Z  wlabed. 
This  gives  me  some  comfort,  fo^  wbila  I  do 
not  come  here  for  the  purpose  o^  being  con- 
troversial Z  should  hardly  exjlect  my  re- 
marks to  be  accepted  without  critical  evalua- 
tion. And  it  would  Indeed  be  aurprlsing  If, 
for  example,  your  distinguished  guett,  Mr. 
Bevan,  were  In  accord  with  all  ♦f  them.  In 
any  event,  you  will  understand  that  such 
opinions  as  I  express  are  simply  based  on 
what  appears  logical  and  practl^  to  me  aa 
a  biismessman. 

October  has  been  a  hlstory-m«klng  month 
in  aome  quite  diverse  mattera-i  ICllwankee 
took  tbe  aerlea  away  from  tbe  Jankaea  and 
tbe  Bussians  won  the  race  to  outer  space. 

It  also  witnessed  the  arrival  in  our  midst 
of  a  most  lovely  and  gracious  lady  from 
Britain  who  gained  a  host  qf  Ain^r«^n 
friends  and  admirers.  T 

Apart  from  all  the  specific  questions  and 
counterquestions  which  sputni^  has  raised 
it  has  served  to  shrink  our  glo|)e  still  fur- 
ther and  focus  our  attention  eve*  more  com- 
pletely on  the  complexity  and  urgency  of 
the  world's  problems.  The  ove^ding  one 
of  course.  U  that  of  differing  ideologies  and 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  ctompromised 
so  as  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  coezlsUnce. 

It  would  appear  that  the  world's  most  ba- 
sic root  of  unrest  is  the  great  disparity  in 
the  conditions  under  which  xnep.  live.  The 
most  obvious  is  physical  welKbeing,  fol- 
lowed by  such  things  as  freedom  from  op- 
pression, desire  for  self-expression,  identity 
equality,  and  so  on.  WhUe  the  ■  mechanism 
of  war  may  be  poliUcal,  it  sorlngs  fw>m 
biunan  factors.  1 

As  we  look  about  our  world  w^  see  have's 
and  have-nots.  We  see  som#  countrtea 
whose  people  have  a  high  degree  of  physical 
well-being.  relaUvely  high  cultural  advance, 
and  many  such  spiritual  nourlahmenU  as 
freedom,  identity  and  opportunity^ 

We  see  other  nations  where  \he  average 
level  of  material  well-being  wtjuld  be  re- 
garded here  as  gross  poverty,  wt|ere  cultvu-e 
baa  lagged  and  where  Indlvldulil  freedoms 
and  opportunities  are  minimal.  And,  of 
course,  we  see  all  degrees  and  combinations 
of  economic,  cultural,  and  pouilcal  condi- 
tions. We  see  freedom  here,  radlmentation 
there,  serfdom  in  another  plade.  We  see 
freedom  with  relative  poverty  1^  one  place 
and  relative  prosperity  with  regimentatton 
or  a  high  degree  of  statism  in  another. 

Such  circumstances  just  nati^raUy  breed 
fear,  unrest,  suspicion.  Jealousy,  pmd  all  the 
other  emotions  which  lead  to  eonflict  be- 
tween men  and  between  nations  of  men. 

Thus,  we  come  to  the  general  recognition 
that  foremost  among  the  world'l  needs  to 
day  is  that  of  bringing  about  a 
gree  of  equality  among  its  peop 
Ing  the  have-not's  to  attain  a  i 

comparable  to  that  of  the  have... ,  „^ 

course,  there  is  equally  general  recognition 
that  such  a  project  requires  the  Investment 
of  capital,  resources,  and  technical  knowl- 
edge. I 

The  big  questions,  however,  lare:  "How 
should  these  objectives  be  approached?  By 
what  means  can  they  best  be  aciBoa4>li8bed 
for  the  greatest  good  to  all  peoplej?" 

On  these  there  is  a  great  divergenee  of 
opinion  between  individuals,  between  organ- 
izations, and  between  nations,  tt  is  these 
avenues  to  development  which  I  ihould  like 
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toasploM.  Aad  Z  trust  yon  will  besr  in  mind 
that  this  la  so  oomplas  and  many-fao«t«d  a 
subjset  tlist  munaroos  angtaa  or  rslatad  mat- 
tan  win  bava  to  bs  Ignarsd  or  taksa  lor 
grantad. 

Tbara  ara  diffarlsig  poUtleal  phUoaophlaa 
ragardlng  this  problem.  There  la  tba  answer 
of  oommunlam.  This  is  not  only  a  posalbls 
answer,  It  la  so  afTactlva  an  answer  to  aheer 
economic  devalopinMit  that  It  is  otu*  chief 
worry.  In  oaaa  wa  ware  not  aufflclantly  aware 
of  it,  we  needed  only  sputnik  to  underline 
Busalali  ablUty  to  supply  tba  technology. 
And  one  might  not*  here  parenthetically 
that  she  la  graduatUig  technical  people  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  we— thua  creating  a 
vast  pool  of  ♦^^^'"'''■'-fsslttnnof  personnel 
who  will  carry  with  them  tbe  doctrines  and 
propaganda  of  communism  wherever  tbey  go. 
Further,  she  baa  Indicated  a  wllllngnesa  and 
aUllty  to  supply  capital  and  raaourcaa.  _  If 
need  be.  in  large  quantities. 

Communism  baa  one  otber  aaaet  In  ap- 
proaching the  problem.  It  Is  quite  wiUing 
to  use  force— to  bring  about  change  by  de- 
cree. 

And.  of  course,  that  is  one  of  our  big  quar- 
rels with  communism  and  the  Communist 
approach.  It  subjugates  tbe  individual  to 
the  state.  The  state  becomes  supreme,  arbi- 
trarily deciding  what  la  good  and  what  la  not 
good  for  Ita  subjecta. 

We  have  similar  objections  to  lees  extreme 
forms  of  statism  because  they  tend  to  dlmln- 
Uh  tbe  dignity,  tbe  freedom,  tbe  opportunity 
of  the  Individual. 

We  still  believe  firmly  In  the  better  mouse- 
trap and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  will  buy  It.  Within  the 
framework  of  public  safety  and  decency  we 
endow  the  Individual  with  the  right  to  deter- 
mine hla  own  coursea  of  action.  Through  bla 
decisions  In  the  market  place  he  determines 
wbo  shall  succeed  and  fall,  and  he  stands  as 
a  constant  challenge  to  business  and  Indus- 
try to  build  the  better  mousetrap. 

We  believe  our  economic  vigor  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  elevated  and  un- 
shackled the  individual,  have  confronted 
blm  with  unlimited  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenged him  with  reaponalbillty. 

It  la  natural,  then,  for  vm  to  beUeve  that  a 
aimilar  formula  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
otber  peoples  of  the  world.  Thus  we  should 
lilce  to  see  assistance  to  tbe  leas  developed 
countries  based  upon  principles  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom. 

Herein  lies  a  pitfall  in  that  we  often  tend 
to  be  overly  self-righteous.  We  become  so 
convinced  that  our  ways  of  doing  things  are 
superior  that  we  are  unsympathetic  to,  or  at 
least  mystified  by,  people  who  do  not  accept 
them  with  eagerness  and  alacrity. 

Many  countries  are  sincerely  Interested  in 
American  methods,  but  we  have  to  bear  In 
mind  that  they  may  have  markedly  different 
cultures,  mores  and  traditions  which  may 
not  be  compatible  with  seme  of  ours.  In 
short,  while  they  may  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing from  us.  tbey  do  not  neoeaaarlly  desire 
to  be  like  us. 

Also  tbere  are  frequent  limitations  of  re- 
aources.  trading  areas,  educational  levels  and 
other  factors  which  militate  against  the 
adoption  of  some  of  our  economic  practices. 

Our  mass  market  has  in  itself  been  unique, 
and  only  now  do  we  see  prospects  of  a  simi- 
lar mass  market  developing  in  Europe  under 
tbe  i»ogram  outlined  for  tbe  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  If  successful,  this 
should  alleviate  many  of  Eiu-ope's  traditional 
economic  Ills,  and  we  can  be  sure  It  wUl 
have  potent  Influences  on  our  own  economy. 

In  all,  we  need  to  approach  the  problem 
of  aiding  the  lees  developed  or  leas  In- 
dustrialized countries  with  a  great  deal  of 
understanding  and.  oonveraely.  bend  every 
effort  to  improve  their  understanding  of  ua. 

The  history  of  oiur  Nation  has  been  a  his- 
tory of  Investments  for  freedom.    Our  an- 


eaator*  Invastad  a  lot  of  blood,  sweat  and 
taara  bacauaa  tbey  wiabad  to  ba  fr—  and  a 
lot  more  to  oarva  a  dvUlaad  nation  out  of  a 
wlldamsas.  Twloa  in  this  oanttur  wa  bava 
goas  Into  tramandously  ooatly  wars  to  de- 
fand  our  own  fraadom  and  uphold  tba 
rlgbta  of  othari  against  aggraaalon. 

Slnoa  World  War  n  wa  have  dlatrlbutad 
bUllona  upon  blUlons  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid.  Tbere  baa  bean  soma  hitnfiari>»^i.ta«f«^ 
In  tbla,  and  poaalbly  aome  economic  aelf- 
Intarast.  but  baaicaUy  tbeae  also  have  been 
Investments  for  freedom.  fortlf)rlng  both  our 
own  and  that  of  the  recipient  oountrlaa 
against  the  spread  of  communism. 

In  fact,  after  years  of  this,  we  ere  now 
begltmlng  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  while 
a  tremendoiu  need  for  assistance  still 
exists — and  will  continue  to  for  many 
yeara — we  cannot  feasibly  go  on  bleeding  our- 
selves forever.  Our  reaourcea,  whUe  great, 
are  not  without  limit,  and  neither  la  tbe 
patience  of  tbe  American  taxpayer. 

The  sharp  reduction  in  the  amotmt  last 
authorized  for  foreign  aid  clearly  shows  that 
Congress  is  not  disposed  to  continue  so  ex- 
pensive a  program.  There  is  a  growing  aen- 
tlment  for  tax  reduction,  and  from  a  stand- 
point of  practical  poUtlca  foreign  aid  is  a 
more  likely  place  to  reduce  the  budget  than 
domestic  welfare  prc^ams.  tbe  tcneflts  of 
which  are  much  more  evident  to  tbe  votcra 
and  taxpayers. 

So  there  is  an  understandable  dlspoaltlon 
to  reduce  foreign  aid  as  such  in  the  face  of  a 
continuing  need  on  the  part  of  less  developed 
countries  for  assistance  In  elevating  their 
economies.  Is  this  bad?  Are  we  in  danger 
of  thereby  losing  additional  areas  of  the  world 
to  communism?  It  depends  on  many  tblngs, 
but  I  do  not  necesearily  ttiink  so. 

State-to-state  aid,  of  the  type  we  have  been 
extending,  is  a  direct  and  convenient  means 
of  supplying  capital  and  has  a  number  of 
advantages.  It  can  be  directed  arbitrarily 
where  need  Is  greatest  irrespective  of  normal 
economic  forces.  It  can.  If  desired,  be  used 
for  political  leverage.  The  recipient  govern- 
ment can  control  Its  use — direct  It,  for  exam- 
ple. Into  needed  public  works,  transport  sys- 
tems and  other  faculties  essential  to  a 
healthy  economy. 

Such  aid.  however,  is  not  without  weak- 
nesses. It  may  be  too  subject  to  vagaries 
of  polities  at  either  end  of  the  line.  It  may 
be  channeled  Into  projects  which  have  more 
prldeftd  appeal  than  economic  validity.  Or 
it  may  even  be  channeled  into  the  recipient 
country's  general  budget. 

A  further  grave  weakness  Is  that  It  often 
falls  to  materially  benefit  the  masses  cf  the 
population  whom  we  wish  to  benefit  and  with 
whom  we  wish  to  make  friends.  It  has  in 
acme  eases  only  served  to  aggravate  an  al- 
ready undesirable  situation — to  call  upon  an 
old  phrase,  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  of  state-to- 
atate  aid  when  viewed  In  terma  <rf  our  de- 
sire to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world's 
less  fortunate  people. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  participate  In 
a  gigantic  project  of  multilateral  aid  which 
would  be  even  more  fraught  with  hazard. 
It  is  called  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Economic  Development  or,  In  the  nomen- 
clature of  tbe  age,  SUNFED.  I  might  add 
that  tbe  word  "spedal"  waa  added  after  tbe 
need  fOr  aome  Initial  letter  preceding  the 
"U"  became  painfully  obvious. 

SUNFED  la  a  scheme  devised  by  tbe 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil which  would  call  for  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  vario\is  nations  with  distribu- 
tions from  the  pool  controlled  by  the  V.  N. 
In  tbe  initial  stages  the  thinking  was  that 
oontrlbutlona  would  be  made  as  funds  were 
released  through  disannament,  but  aa  en- 
tbualasm  gathered  tbe  aentlment  shifted  to 
one  of,  "Why  wait  for  disarmament?  Let's 
do  it  now." 


So  bf  vote  of  BOOSOC  ttis  Ososnl 
bly  of  tba  United  Matlons  wlU  bs  ssksd  tbls 
fall  to  set  the  machln«7  la  "^at'^'n 

This  Is  no  amaU  program.  Bom*  bavs 
aatlmatsd  tbat  to  support  adsquatsly  suob 
a  program  would  requlra  as  muob  as  $10 
bUltoa  a  7aar-«st«odad  over  a  psriod  of 
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Tha  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  ynd  tht 
United  Stataa  have  stood  fknooly  agalaat  any 
early  eatabllabmant  of  such  a  pragram  and 
voted  against  tbe  BCOeoc  reeommandatlon 
to  the  Ocneral  Aaaembly. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  we  wtn 
to  participate  la  such  a  program — and  we 
would,  of  oouraa,  be  eiq>ected  to  contribute 
beavUy. 

FltBt,  we  would  presumably  have  only  oas 
vote  in  determining  the  dlstrlbutlOB  of  the 
funds.  We  would  have  no  affective  powsr 
to  channel  our  tnveetment  in  tba  directions 
we  most  desired  or  even  to  Insuiv  tbat  tt 
would  benefit  oaily  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  This  U  an  important  con- 
aideration  so  long  as  a  stats  ot  oold  war 
•xiata. 

Second,  our  contribution,  being  In  raadUy 
oonvertlble  currency,  oould  be  spent  taij- 
where  in  tbe  world.  There  would  be  no  nsad 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  country  to  spsad 
it  for  American  materlala  and  Amerlean  toeh- 
nlclans.  In  fact  It  could  aa  readily  buy  ma- 
terlala and  hire  lU  tecbnleUna  from  Iran 
Curtain  eountrles.  Thus  we  could  Indirectly 
be  strengthening  Iron  Curtain  eoooomles  and 
helping  to  spread  Communist  propaganda 
Into  new  areas. 

Tbe  Russian  contribution,  on  the  otber 
band,  would  Obviously  be  In  rubles  spenda- 
ble only  within  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
aatellltea. 

There  are  two  eonslderattons,  but  I  think 
these  two  should  be  sufltdent  to  warn  us 
away  from  any  such  plan.  Tet  tbere  ai« 
those  among  us  who  seem  totally  uncon- 
cerned over  such  obvious  dangers. 

In  March  of  1956  Walter  Reuther  proposed 
tbat  the  United  States  contribute  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  to  such  a  program  for  a  period  of 
25  years.  CurrenUy  that  would  be  $8  billion 
a  year  and  that  figure  presumably  would  rlae. 
His  proposal  included  these  points: 

The  2  percent  contribution  over  a  2S-year 
period  to  be  made  without  qualifications. 

The  program  to  be  administered  througb 
the  United  Nations  and  multilateral  agen- 
cies. 

Economic  aid  l^om  the  world  fund  to  be 
available  to  uncommitted  as  well  as  com- 
mitted nations. 

The  following  month,  in  addressing  tbe 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Adlal 
Stevenson  proposed  tbat  all  our  foreign  aid 
be  channeled  through  tbe  United  Nations. 

Perhaps  tbeae  gentlemen  wish  to  appear 
humanitarian  and  global  in  their  thinking. 
Humanltarlanism  and  global  tblnklng  are 
necessary  and  desirable,  but  I  submit  tliat 
the  globe  is  not  at  tbla  time  one  big  happy 
family  and  we  can  iU  afford  bumanitariaa- 
Ism  in  a  form  tbat  may  betray  our  own  wel- 
fare and  aecurity. 

Now,  I  presume  we  wUl  find  it  necessary  to 
continue  some  governmental  foreign  aid  for 
aome  years  to  oome.  and  we  abould  most 
certainly  keep  It  under  our  own  control. 
Tbere  is  need,  however,  to  reduce  it  aa  mucb 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  am  of 
tbe  (pinion  that  if  we  can  bring  about  tbe 
right  set  of  conditions  private  capital  can 
take  over  a  large  part  of  this  development 
job  with  advantage  to  itaelf  and  beneUt  to 
the  host  countries. 

Tbere  are  distinct  advantages  In  this 
approach.  For  one  thing  we  can  be  sore 
such  capital  would  aerve  a  aotmd  economic 
purpose.  No  buslneaa  man  would  invest  It 
otherwise.  For  another,  private  enterprlae 
will  automatically  supply  its  own  technical 
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•aalstanee— «nd    they    will    b«    tachnlcUuu 
grounded  In  tbe  prlndplei  of  freedom,  not 
In  tlioae  of  communism. 
Private  enterprlae  will  alao  tend  to  take 

with  It  American   standards  of  education. 

health,  housing,  and  other  aspects  of  our 

culture,  and  by  experience  and  Instinct  will 

tend  to  elevate,   rather  than   depress,  the 

status   of   the   worker.    Thus   we   shall    be 

reaching  and  benefiting  very  directly  some 

of  the  masses  whom  we  desire  to  help. 
Finally,  since  these  Investments  will  be 

economic  and  self-sustaining,  we  can  grad- 
ually eliminate  state-to-state  aid  as  private 

capital  takes  over,  thus  reducing  the  bur- 
den on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Just   last   week,   In   San    Francisco,    Vice 

President  Nixon  discussed  this  approach,  and 

I  agree  In  principle  with  most  of  what  he 

said.    It  Is  necessary,  of  course,  to  recognize 

that  this  Is  not  a  simple  and  easy  approach. 

You  cannot  force  private  Investment  In  any 

given  direction — whether  It  be  Indonesia  or 

the  State  of  C^o.    You  can,  however,  create 

conditions  which  will  attract  It. 

United    States    policies    control    some    of 

these  conditions,  but  to  a  far  greater  extent 

they   are   dependent  upon   the   policies  and 

attitudes  of  the  recipient  countries.    Some 

countries,  such  as  Canada,  The  Netherlands 

and     Veneztiela,     have     found     that     large 

amounts    of    American    capital    can    be    at- 
tracted by  establishing  favorable  Investment 

climates.    This  does  not  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally   understood    by    the    less    developed 

countries    where    the    need    for    American 

capital  is  great. 

Our   own    Oovemment    could    take   some 

steps  to  encourage  Investment  abroad.     It 

could,  for  example,  extend  the  concept  of 

the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation 

to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.     It  can  under- 
standably be  argued  that  tax  concessions  on 

foreign  Investment  are  illogical  when  we  are 

so  heavily  taxing  the  income  from  our  do- 
mestic Investments.     On  the  contrary,   by 

encouraging  private  investment  such  conces- 
sions sbould  be  expected  to  reduce  tbe  need 

for   govenunental    aid,    thus    reducing    the 

overall    load    to    the    taxpayers.    And,    of 

course,  one  may  well  ask:  If  such  a  policy 

is  good  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  why  not 

for  the  rest  of  the  free  world? 

Another  potent  inducement  would  be  tax 
policies  which  would  allow  for  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  Investment  before  normal  taxes 
were  to  apply.  The  host  country  would  of- 
fer something  similar  to  a  certificate  of 
necessity  for  tax  relief,  and  this.  In  turn, 
would  be  honored  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Another  stimulus  over  which  we  have  some 
control  woxild  be  an  improved  insxirance 
plan  for  overseas  Investors  against  such  haz- 
ards as  devaluation,  war  damage,  and  so  on. 
Our  present  plan  Is  helpful  but  it  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  hazards  inherent  In  foreign 
Investment. 

The  greatest  responsibility,  of  course,  lies 
to  the  recipient  countries  themselves.  And 
It  must  be  recognized  that  In  some  cases 
the  btisic  instability  of  the  govenunent,  or  of 
Its  international  relationships.  Is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  American  Investment.  How- 
ever, minimum  favorable  conditions  would 
Include: 

Guaranties  that  properties  will  not  be  ex- 
propriated or  nationalized  without  fair 
compensation  to  be  paid  promptly  and  in  a 
freely  convertible  currency. 

No  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
remission  of  earned  income  in  freely  convert- 
ible cturencies,  or,  similarly,  upon  the  re- 
covery of  one's  initial  investment  through 
sale  of  properties. 

No  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  laws  should 
place    burdens    upon    a    foreign    company 

which  are  not  imposed  upon  domestic  firms     Claim   tlie   week   of   January   26     1958 
and  of  course   the  laws  regulating  domes-    through  February  1  as  National  Junior 
tic  firms  should  be  lair  and  Just.  Achievement  Week.        """°°**  •fu^or 


Such  guaranties  would  do  much  tt  elimi- 
nate the  hazards  and  headaches  which  now 
deter  private  Investment  in  many  farts  of 
the  world.  Conversely,  of  covtne,  American 
capital  should  not  expect  any  special  priv- 
Uege  simply  because  it  is  American  capital. 
And  it  should  fxu^her  welcome  the  partici- 
pation of  capital  from  the  host  couitry. 

Assuming  foreign  investment  can  be  en- 
couraged, we  should  also  see  to  it  that  our 
tariff  structure  is  such  that  it  does  not  en- 
cotirage  American  capital  to  go  abroad  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  relatively  lower 
labor  costs  and  importing  back  into  the 
United  States  products  which  oOierwlse 
would  be  made  here.  | 

I  oppose  such  practices  becaiise  th^  tend 
to  depress  American  wage  levels  anc.  In  a 
sense,  represent  the  exportation  at  Jobs. 
Our  objective  should  be  to  elevate  the 
standards  of  other  countries,  not  tol  reduce 
or  freeze  our  own.  > 

As  the  world's  standards  of  living  become 
more  equalized  the  world's  trade  barriers  can 
g^'adually  be  reduced  and  possibly,  one  day, 
eliminated. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  should  re  mgniae 
that  encouraging  an  extensive  prog -am  of 
foreign  investment  Implies  the  new  for  a 
reappraisal  of  tariff  and  trade  poll  :ies  to 
protect  our  domestic  investment  and  he  liv- 
ing standards  of  oiu:  own  people.         1 

Our  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  first  placed 
on  the  statute  books  in  1934  and  has  been 
extended  upon  each  expiration  with  few 
changes.  Twenty-three  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  basic  legislation,  yet  theie  is  a 
tendency  to  disregard  the  many  changes  in 
the  intervening  period  which  affect  th  b  oper- 
ation of  American  business. 

Since  1934  we  have  had  the  Wagnsr  Act. 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Walsh-He)  ly  Act, 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  BdUler- 
Tydlngs  Act,  the  Fair  Labor  StandarlB  Act, 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  All  of  these,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  tended  to  ii  icrease 
the  cost  of  American  production.        ' 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  Influences 
which  have  come  upon  the  scene.  It  b<  ems  to 
me  our  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  abo  Jt  due 
for  a  long  and  thoughtful  look  and  j  erhapa 
a  complete  overhaul. 

There  U  no  single  and  easy  road  to  k  more 
equalized  and  happier  world.  The  great  bulk 
of  responsibility  for  development  and  prog- 
ress must  rest  within  the  various  countries 
themselves.  What  I  have  suggested  here 
coiUd  at  most  be  but  a  small  ingredient. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  with  a  cat^yst,  a 
small  amount  of  something  can  have*  a  tre- 
mendously stimulating  effect.  j 

With  encouragements  and  safeguards  such 
as  I  have  outlined,  I  believe  private  American 
capital  cotUd  become  a  more  potent  force 
for  good,  helping  to  build  a  more  global 
prosperity  on  a  sound  and  economic  basis. 
It  Is  a  distinct  objective,  but  we  shajl  only 
reach  it  sooner  if  we  soon  take  the  firs<  steps. 


January  2S 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRIED 

The  biU  (H.  R.  10146)  maklhg  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  thie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1958.  and  for  othetf  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one^f  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  thai  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  M146) 
making  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  £>efense  for  thdflscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1958,  and  forjother 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  thi  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.  j 

The  message  also  announced  th»t  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  68)  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  January 


HEALTH  FOR  PEACJE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  President  Eisen- 
hower cited  the  cooperative  tffort  em- 
bodied In  the  5-year  plan  to  wipe  malaria 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Presi- 
dent then  went  on  to  say  that  ['we  would 
be  willing  to  pool  our  efforts!  with  the 
Soviets  in  other  campaigns  against  the 
diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy  of 
all  mortals — such  as  cancer  and  heart 
disease."  '  [ 

On  Sunday,  January  12,  In  Itk  lead  edi- 
torial, the  New  York  Times  hailed  the 
President's  proposal  as  "a  different  kind 
of  war."  The  Times  editoi^  urged 
that  we  carry  on  a  cold  war  in  iwhich  the 
Russians  could  be  our  alliee — a  war 
against  malaria,  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  the  other  universal  killeri  of  man- 
kind. T 

In  the  New  York  Times  on  jknuary  18 
another  editorial  entitled  "Health  for 
Peace,"  concluded  with  these  iwords  re- 
garding the  President's  propo^: 

These  are  all  things  that  can  be  done  read- 
ily and  effectively  with  no  revolutionary 
changes  In  our  phUosophy  or  our  modes  of 
approach.  What  is  needed  is  ^  get  our 
sights  up.  Health  for  peace  can  be  a  stand- 
ard to  which  all  men  of  goodwill  can  repair. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  the  dlst|lngulshed 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  world  authority  on  rehabilitation, 
devoted  an  entire  column  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  on  Sunday,  Jabuary  12. 
He  described  the  President's  interna- 
tional health  crusade  as  a  bold  pro- 
posal that  should  capture  tha  minds  and 
hearts  of  mankind  througliout  the 
world.  T 

Dr.  Rusk  wrote:  I 

There  are  two  significant  aspecis  to  these 
new  proposals  by  the  president,  "nie  first  la 
that  iM  should  place  *ich  grealf  emphasis 
upon  them  in  such  an  important  statement 
as  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Second,  for  the  first  time,  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  indicated  in  a  positive  way  ova 
willingness  to  enter  into  cooperative  research 
efforts  against  two  of  mankind's  greatest  kill- 
ers on  a  partnership  basis  with  ibe  Soviet 
Union.  I 

The  articles  I  have  cited  ate  merely 
samples  of  the  enthusiastic  reaction  to 
the  President's  proposal.  However,  the 
enthusiastic  editorial  salutes  hid  hardly 
subsided  when  the  Presldent^resented 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1959.  To  my  utter 
consternation,  I  found  that  the  president 
had  cut  the  budgets  for  cancer  and  heart 
research  below  the  level  appropriated  in 
fiscal  1958.  1 

Cancer  offers  a  striking  eximple  of 
the  unfortunate  contrast  between  word 
and  deed.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  is  asl^ig  us  to 
pool  our  efforts  In  a  broadened  fight 
against  cancer,  yet  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage he  is  cutting  back  om-  own  domestic 
fight  against  the  disease. 
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In  1958  cancer  killed  1  man,  wcmian,  or 
child  every  2  minutes.  During  every  2 
minutes  that  the  Senate  has  been  in 
session  today,  a  man.  woman,  ot  child 
in  the  United  States  has  died  from 
cancer. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  cancer  eventu- 
ally striJces  2  out  of  every  3  American 
families.  Unless  we  step  up  our  medical 
research  offensive  against  tbe  disease. 
40  million  people  now  alive  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  disabled  by  cancer. 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  spend 
only  pennies  in  the  research  fight  against 
cancer.  During  the  current  year,  it  la 
estimated  that  the  Federal  Government 
win  put  only  about  $45  million  into  the 
research  fight  against  cancer.  This 
breaks  down  to  about  $1.75  per  American 
now  alive  who  will  die  from  cancer.  Fur- 
thermore, tbe  funds  we  cpend  for  cancer 
research  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  losses  which  cancer 
causes  to  our  economy  every  year. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  many  sclenlists 
have  come  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  assured  us.  in  the 
most  conservative  terms  possible,  that 
cancer  as  a  killer  of  mankind  could  be 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth  if  we 
invested  enough  money  in  an  all-out  re- 
search offensive  against  it. 

I  am  likewise  deeply  disappointed  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  cut  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute. 

Heart  disease  killed  more  than  800.000 
Americans  last  year,  and  accounted  for 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  deaths 
in  our  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  10  million  Americans  are  currently 
suffering  fran  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
circulation. 

The  damage  to  our  economy  caused  by 
heart  disease  is  staggeruag  in  Its  impact. 
Estimates  presented  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  at  hearings  last 
May  indicate  that  heart  disease  causes 
a  $3  billion  annual  loss  to  our  economy. 

Yet,  for  research  against  this  killer 
of  our  people  and  this  crippler  of  our 
economy,  the  Federal  Government  last 
year  spent  less  than  $30  million — less 
than  $3  per  person  afflicted  with  the 
disease. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  many  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  heart  spe- 
cialists have  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  at  their  own 
expense,  giving  the  facts  that  demon- 
strated the  inadequacy  of  the  sums  rec- 
ommended and  allocated  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  research 
against  heart  disease.  For  example,  in 
May  1955.  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  who 
attended  the  President  during  his  un- 
fortunate heart  attack,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  stated  that  "the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  countries  in 
the  world  today.  In  large  part  because 
of  this  serious  threat  of  coronary  heart 
disease." 

The  grim  realities  with  which  we  are 
confronted  in  the  vital  field  of  health 
are  the  compelling  reasons  that  I 
strongly  propose  that  we  initiate  a 
dynamic  program  of  health  for  peace. 


As  a  part  of  this  program.  I  suggest, 
first  of  all.  that  the  President  submit 
to  Congress  a  substantial  supplemental 
budget  increase  for  research  against 
cancer  and  heart  disrase  during  fiscal 
1959.  I  further  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent submit  to  the  Congress  during  ttils 
session  a  long-range  research  program 
against  these  two  diseases.  This  type 
of  proposal  would  be  similar  in  numno' 
to  the  1954  proposal  for  a  5-year  pro- 
gram stepping  up  each  year  the  smbob 
available  for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
In  each  year  since  1954  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  increased  sums  called 
for  in  the  5-year  program. 

Second.  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  expand  its  participation  in  the 
international  programs  dedicated  to 
figlitiiig  these  diseases.  In  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred  previously.  Dr. 
Rusk  pointed  out  that  "the  World 
Health  Organization's  budget  of  only 
$13,500,000  is  far  too  small  for  it  to  un- 
dertake even  token  projects  in  basic  or 
clinical  research  !n  such  diseases  as 
cancer  and  heart  disease." 

L^st  year,  less  tlian  1  percent  of  our 
mutual-security  budget  was  devoted  to 
health.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that. 
if  we  devoted  a  larger  percent  of  the 
program  to  health,  we  would  more  effec- 
tively gain  the  friendship  and  gratitude 
of  the  peoples  we  seek  to  help. 

Third.  I  propose  that  we  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  planning  intem&tionaJ  reseaxch 
attaciLs  on  cancer  and  heart  disease.  For 
example,  there  is  an  international  con- 
ference on  cancer  scheduled  for  this  July 
tn  London.  I  propose  that  we  send  an 
oflBcial  governmental  delegation  of  lead- 
ing scientists  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  initiate  a  worldwide  research  attack 
against  this  insidious  disease.  The  inci- 
dence of  cancer  is  rising  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  humanity  must  unite  and 
pool  its  scientific  efforts  to  turn  back  the 
Ude. 

Fourth.  I  propose  an  ofBcial  exchange 
program  between  Russian  and  American 
scientists  working  in  the  fields  of  cancer 
and  heart  disease.  In  the  last  year,  we 
have  had  informal  visits  of  a  few  Russian 
doctors  to  this  country  and  a  few  of  our 
doctors  have  visited  Russia  in  an  unoffi- 
cial capacity.  I  think  these  visits  should 
be  formalized.  As  a  start  I  propose  that 
our  Government  invite  10  Russian  doc- 
tors— 5  specialists  in  heart  disease  and 
5  specialists  in  cancer — to  come  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  here  in 
Washington  and  sit  down  with  a  com- 
parable group  of  distinguished  American 
doctors  to  plan  a  Joint  pooling  of  research 
efforts  against  these  diseases. 

Fifth.  I  propose  that  we  initiate  plans 
for  an  international  clearinghouse  of 
medical  research  information,  not  only 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease,  but  on  all 
the  major  illnesses  which  plague  human- 
ity. 

I  propose  an  ofilcial  program  of  ex- 
change between  Russian  and  American 
scientists  working  in  tbe  fields  of  cancer 
and  heart  disease.  If  this  can  be  done 
within  the  present  mechanism  of  the 
World  Health  Oganization,  It  should  be 
proposed  by  the  American  delegation  at 
the  World  Health  Assembly  here  in  tbe 
United  States  in  May  of  this  year. 


Time  does  not  permit  a  foD  dlsciM8k>n 
of  the  tremendous  advantages  our  eoon- 
try  can  gain  in  leading  an  all-out  atta^ 
against  these  univoval  diaeaaea.  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  Is  an  under- 
privileged two-thirds  of  the  human  race 
which  is  afflicted  by  tbe  ravages  ot  dis- 
eaae.  Every  60  seconds.  20  people  some- 
where  in  tbe  underprivUeged  two-thirds 
of  the  wwld  die  from  m^iftfin  tuber- 
culosis, or  intestinal  infections.  Twenty 
persons  in  that  area  died  while  I  have 
spoken  this  one  paragraph. 

In  the  field  of  diseases,  our  world  has 
becwne  very  small  indeed.  In  ttils  mod- 
em air  age,  a  traveler  can  pick  up  an 
infectkws  disease  in  India  and  can 
^read  it  to  many  pt^ts  in  the  United 
States.  Diseases  such  as  Asian  Influ- 
enza, starting  in  one  country,  rapidly 
moved  to  our  country.  These  deadly  dis- 
eases know  no  territorial  boundaries; 
they  know  no  people  of  any  partieolar 
nation.  They  spread  from  one  nation 
to  another.  Our  only  safety  lies  in  pre- 
vention of  disease  at  the  source.  Pot 
the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  rrn^n. 
we  now  have  the  technical  knowledge 
we  need  in  order  to  do  the  job  against 
many  of  these  diseases.  The  campaign 
against  malaria  is  a  dramatic  example 
of  a  pooled  effort  to  wipe  out  Uiis  scourge 
of  mankind.  In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  reduced  the  number  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  malaria  from  300  million  to 
200  million,  and  deatlis  from  malaria 
have  dropped  frcnn  3  million  to  2  million 
a  year.  Furthermore,  the  campaign 
against  malaria  has  been  remarkably 
Inexpensive.  At  a  cost  of  approximately 
20  cents  per  capita,  we  have  wiped  out 
malaria  in  many  parts  of  the  globe. 

These  campaigns  have  paid  off  mag- 
nificently, not  only  in  increased  health, 
but  also  in  greatly  increased  produc- 
tivity. World  Health  ofBcers  in  Bengal 
found  that,  with  malaria  under  control, 
the  farmers  in  that  area  were  able  to 
produce  543  pounds  more  rice  per  acre. 
In  tbe  Philippine  Islands,  a  2-year  cam- 
paign against  malaria  became  the  key 
factor  in  tiie  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  islands. 

Our  public  health  workers  superbly 
demonstrated  what  could  be  done  against 
disease  at  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
When  that  war  ended,  epidemics  of  ma- 
laria, smallpox,  typhus,  and  tuberculosis 
paralyzed  wide  areas  of  the  European 
Continent,  making  economic  recovery 
virtually  impossible.  In  3  years,  our 
public  health  workers  and  the  native 
health  personnel  turned  the  tide.  By 
1948.  death  rates  in  Western  E^irope  were 
the  lowest  ever  recorded.  We  know  that 
no  other  type  of  assistance  pays  richer 
dividends  in  gratitude  and  friendship 
than  our  investment  in  fighting  disease, 
protecting  the  health,  and  lengthening 
the  life  spans  of  afflicted  peoples. 

The  constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  reminds  us  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  highest  standard  of  health 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  all 
human  beings.  Here  is  a  wondoiul  op- 
portunity for  the  free  world.  If  we  are 
to  win  the  peoples  of  the  world  over  to 
our  /side,  what  better  way  is  there  than 
by  offering  them  the  priceless  boon  of 
health     and     long     life?     Commimism 
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brccdi  In  diMSM,  pufcvty,  snd  buman 
sufferlac.  We  muit  ttxtagthan  the  dla- 
eM6d  And  aflleted  peoplM.  m  ttieir  e«a 
ftand  up  «od  make  ft  tree  ehotoe  betwMn 
democi'ecy  md  Oomiminlet  deepotiam. 

lir.  Preeident.  we  now  have  within  our 
grasp  the  btdlding  of  a  united  front  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  against  the  tml- 
versal  disease*  which  know  no  geographi- 
cal txnindarleB.  Bat  we  must  act,  and 
act  boldly,  now. 

ISr.  President  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoKD,  the  complete  editorial  entitled 
"Health  for  Peace."  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 


Hbuth 


Pbao 


President  Elsenhower  hM  made  an  appeal 
to  this  Nation  and  to  others  that  more  of  our 
resources  and  skills  be  moblUsed  In  a  more 
vigorous  campaign  for  health.  This  Is  part 
of  the  whole  program  of  waging  peace  and  of 
turning  strength  Into  constructive  channels. 

There  are  some  things  that  can  be  done 
Immediately.  The  first,  obviously,  is  the  ear- 
marking of  a  more  substantial  part  of  our 
fotwlgn-ald  fund  for  definite  health  objec- 
tives. Up  to  this  point,  It  must  be  confessed, 
not  as  much  as  1  percent  of  our  total  aid 
funds  has  gone  specifically  for  this  fight  for 
the  sick  and  the  crippled. 

Beyond  this  there  Is  a  need  for  prompt  and 
coordinated  planning.  This  means  the  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  some  of  the  pro- 
jects that  are  already  In  being  and  the  ex- 
tension of  techniques  that  have  been  proved 
and  lessons  that  have  been  learned  to  much 
wider  fields.  The  good  work  that  has  been 
done  thus  far  In  malaria  control,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  promptly  extended  to  a 
global  attack  upon  tuberculosis.  The  ther- 
apy Is  already  developed.  All  that  Is  lacking 
la  the  organization  to  put  It  to  use. 

This  broader  scope  In  our  efforts,  however, 
should  go  beyond  the  mere  appropriation  of 
money  or  the  application  of  developed  tech- 
niques. It  should  embrace  the  use  of  our 
understanding  of  the  hiunan  aepects  of  our 
global  health  for  peace  offensive.  This 
means  a  new  impetus  for  research  In  the 
disease  field.  On  the  human  side,  also,  we 
need  a  broader  exchange  of  both  scientists 
and  students.  This  Is  not  expensive  In  pro- 
portion to  the  enormous  benefits  that  can 
be  gained. 

These  are  aU  things  that  can  be  done  read- 
ily and  effectively  with  no  revolutionary 
changes  In  our  philosophy  or  our  modes  of 
approach.  What  Is  needed  Is  to  get  our 
sights  up.  "Health  for  peace"  can  be  a  stand- 
ard to  which  ali  men  of  good  will  can  repair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  regard  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.1,]  on  the  budget  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  from  which  re- 
marks we  learn  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent's solicitude  is  not  matched  by  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  purpose,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1958  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  without  regard  to  the  budget 
estimates,  added  very,  very  substantial 
sums  for  the  items  for  the  Public  Health 
Service,  for  exploraticms  in  the  cardiac 
and  in  the  cancer  fields. 

So  I  think  the  budget  submitted  for 
fiscal  1959  Is  quite  hi  line  with  that  of 
1958  as  it  originally  came  before  the 
Congress. 


THS  nCPQRTANCB  OP  WOR|aNO 
VHCMABZKOXJrWOR  LASTING 
PEACE  AND  TBE  DZONTTY  Ol|  MAN 

ICr.JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I 

eeived  a  letter  from  a  24-year-old 

wife  of  Lindenhurst.  Long  Islam 


rere- 


though  I  am  a  new  Member  of  . 
ate,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
in  order  that  I  may  read  the 
the  Senate  at  this  time.    Senatoi 
been  talking  about  crises;  and  he 
the  people,  epitomized  by  tills  It 
which  is  not  long — speaking  in 
what  is  In  their  hearts: 

LZMUBMUUIIST,  LOWO  ISLAMS,  N.  T., 

January  9.  i9Si. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Neto  York  City.  N.  T. 

DxAs  Sknatoi  :  I  am  a  mother,  34  ye^rs  old. 
with  2  very  young  sons  and  I  feel  I  musk  write 
you  because  I  am  so  very  confused  and 
frightened  by  cixrrent  events.  I  msy  not 
make  sense  at  times,  but  then — can  a  parent 
think  straight  when  he  looks  updn  ills 
child's  face,  with  so  much  innocence  there, 
and  then  foresees  a  f ut\ure  of  terror  and  de- 
struction? J  ~ 

I  am  neither  a  Republican  or  Demoorat.  as 
I  vote  for  the  man  I  feel  most  fit  t<j  serve 
his  country.  I  voted  for  you  for  ^at  reason 
and  now  I,  as  an  American,  am  askhlg  you 
"What  Is  happening  and  what  can  we  do 
about  It?"  If  money  can  bring  the  defense 
needed  to  protect  my  children's  lives  then  I 
am  wUllng  to  be  taxed  more,  and  mor&  untU 
periiaps,  with  God's  mercy,  there  will  come 
a  night  when  I  may  sleep  unafraid,  sal  e,  and 
once  again  secure. 

It  appears  to  me  there  Is  so  much  viking 
being  done  in  our  Halls  of  Congress  atyl  very 
little  action.  We  have  committees  for  every- 
thing and  yet  how  much  Is  accompllsl^ed  by 
them?  When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacl|ed  we 
raUied.  because  we  were  at  war.  weU  pe  are 
at  war  today  to  prevent  war — why  canft  this 
be  realised?  Everyone  Is  fhouting  we  ire  too 
ccnnplacent — I  am  not  and  neither  are  my 
friends  and  neighbors.  At  get-togethefs  over 
coffee  women  no  longer  discuss  their  htalrdos 
or  latest  styles,  they  talk  of  mlasuf^and 
sputniks  and  war.  Please  tell  the  M^bers 
of  Congress  that  they  have  the  peopled  sup- 
port— if  they  must  tax  us  more  let  it  be 
done — don't  let  money  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  children's  futures.  Don't  let  party  poli- 
tics come  before  defense  which  meaas  our 
very  existence.  Don't  be  afraid  of  losing  a 
vote  If  In  your  heart  you  feel  you  are  right. 
No  one,  who  can  bs  caUed  a  true  American, 
who  has  children,  could  In  his  heart  afj  out 
against  what  our  Government  feels  miut  be 
done.  I 

I  know  when  I  see  my  child,  sleeping  in 
his  bed,  safe  and  secure  I  say  to  mjrself  "What 
Is  his  future?"  He  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  war,  or  satellites,  or  bombs,  or  devth.  I 
will  do  anything  In  my  power  to  proteot  that 
Innocence,  sacrifice  anything  so  that  isome- 
day  I  may  say  to  him  "My  son,  here  i$  your 
wcM-ld.  yovur  fut\ire  is  safe  and  you  aSe  free 
as  Ood  meant  you  to  be."  I  do  not  lleUeve 
that  God  In  Heaven  meant  man  to  jve  In 
fear.  In  underground  shelters,  nor  to  dlestroy 
lilmself .  but  I  believe  He  has  finally  msde  us 
realize  what  freedom  is,  and  how  we  must 
fight  to  save  it.  For  if  as  some  believe,  war 
Is  inevitable  let  ub  be  prepared  to  the  fullest, 
to  salvage  humanity  as  best  we  can  anllpray 
to  ova  Father  In  Heaven  that  we  win  Snd  to 
also  remember.  "It  is  better  to  die  on  one's 
feet  than  Uve  on  one's  knees." 

Very  truly  yours.  ' 

lirs.  WALTB  r.  KSNMftDT. 

I  had  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Ketnedy 
to  read  her  letter  to  the  Senate. 
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I  wag  pleaeed  to  reply  tf  her  a« 
follows:  I 

JamrasT  10,  IMS. 
lirs.  WAbna  r  Ksinvwy,  f 

Linitnhunt,  Long  Uland,  nJt. 

DsAS  Mis.  KamnDT:  Thank  yoa  so  mtioh 
for  your  very  moving  letter.  Tou  {reflect  the 
views  of  millions  of  young  Amerloui  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  abare  yotir  qeep  worry 
over  the  precartousnees  of  the  peMe  and 
yotir  strong  determination  to  doT  whatever 
must  be  done,  by  the  citlsens  an4  the  Go?- 
emment.  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  for 
defense  and  to  work  unceasingly  tor  «"*'«Tg 
peace  and  the  dignity  of  man.         [ 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  lasuai  of  secu- 
rity and  freedom  are  paramount  I4  my  mind 
as  the  No.  1  obligation  in  repreeenting  my 
constituents.  I  am  taking  the  Ub^ty  of  in- 
cluding an  address  I  am  makii|g  In  San 
7ranci£Co  that  spells  out  my  specific  recom- 
mendations in  detail,  but  I  did  waiit  to  write 
you  this  personal  and  solemn  noteT 

I,  too,  have  small  children.  AS  a  parent 
as  weU  as  your  Senator,  your  sincere  words 
went  to  my  heart.  I  know  the  reiBOtirces  of 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  American,  people  aa 
you  typify  them  In  your  letter.  We  will 
imite  to  do  whatever  must  be  doile  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  we  will  wUlingly  pay  the 
cost  of  winning  the  right  to  fnedom  and 
human  dignity. 
Sincerely. 

^ACOB  K.  Ja^ 

United  Statea  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  Was  ever 
needed  to  spur  men  to  great  sjctions.  it 
is  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  which  is  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  read 
this  letter  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


AMERICAN 
PRT 


FINANCIAL   PLIGHT    OP 

RAILROAD  INDUSTR 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  was  in  my  home  Stat^  for  svi 
months  this  past  autumn,  mahy  execu- 
tives, employees,  and  stockholders  of 
America's  railroads  discussed  with  me 
the  financial  plight  of  these  carriers.  I 
met  with  members  of  railroad  brother- 
hoods who  are  alarmed  over  the  futtire 
of  their  Jobs.  A  distressingly  lai^e  num- 
ber of  Oregon  railroad  workers  already 
have  been  hit  by  layoffs.  | 

This  is  why  I  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  [Mr.  MacvusonI, 
urging  early  hearings  on  the  problems  of 
the  railroads.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  characteristically  proinpt  and 
effective  action.  I  have  been  pOeased  to 
note  a  statement  of  last  wee|  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  studying 
the  difficulties  of  the  railroads,  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  8i^\THkRS], 
to  the  effect  that  he  believes  Congress 
must  take  early  steps  to  preserve  the 
railroad  industry  and  thus  strengthen 
the  coim try's  economy.  I  am  gratified 
that  this  attention  Is  being  accorded  so 
immediate  and  urgent  a  problem. 

Because  the  railroads'  plight  fe  now  an 
Issue  confronting  all  of  us.  I  bOlieve  the 
Senate  should  see  a  thoughtful  t  editorial 
on  the  subject  which  was  publisned  Jan- 
uary 16  by  one  of  Amerlca'sioremost 
dally  newspapers,  the  New  Yoik  Times, 
under  the  tiUe  "Can  Railroads  Be 
Saved?"    I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
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President,  that  this  editorial  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  CoiroBssesoHAi.  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
&3  follows: 

OAjr  WjinaoApe  Bs  SavbdY 
The  Senate  subcommittee  bearing  la 
Washington  on  problems  of  the  railroads, 
held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
SuATHxaa,  of  Florida,  has  produced  some 
gloomy  testimony  from  road  presidents. 
The  condition  Is  precarious;  bankruptcy  Is 
around  the  comer;  the  roads  are  being  nib- 
bled to  death  by  overregulatlon.  Subsi- 
dised compeUtlon,  declining  freight  traffic, 
heavy  loss  on  passenger  service,  bargain  rates 
to  the  Government  for  carrying  maU.  in- 
creasing labor  costs,  restriction  of  merg<>r»— 
these  are  among  the  bases  of  complamt  by 
a  sick  Industry. 

The  day  has  long  passed  when  the  rail- 
roads could  be  regarded  as  a  sinister,  malev- 
olent monopoly.  Trucks,  buses,  pipelines, 
airplanes,  the  private  automobUe  have 
changed  that.  Oovemment,  by  building 
streets,  highways,  limited-access  superhigh- 
ways, bridges,  tunnels,  airports,  terminals, 
and  by  providing  other  forms  of  tax  subsidy 
or  favored  treatment,  has  put  the  railroads 
Ir  their  place,  which  Is  now  the  bottom  of 
the  heap. 

Can  the  railroads  be  saved  at  all?  Are 
they  today's  anachronism,  surviving  as  a 
vestigial  tail  of  transportation?  The  an- 
swer must  depend  largely  on  railroad  man- 
agement and  ownership  itself.  But  if  it 
seems  to  the  Smathers  committee,  as  It 
seems  to  us,  that  pubUc  interest  absolutely 
requires  the  healthy  sxirvival  of  the  rail- 
roads, then  Government  must  give  the  raU- 
roads  a  chance  to  fight  on  even  terms  for 
their  Uvea. 

It  might  begin  with  a  reduction  of  regula- 
tion, a  drastic  reduction.  There  is,  now,  a 
double  or  triple  Jeopardy,  costly,  frustrating, 
and  time-consuming.  It  starts  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  trickles  down 
through  State  regulatory  bodies  and  finally 
Into  local  government.  Prices  are  fixed,  in 
peace  as  in  war.  Oovemment  would  not 
presvune  to  teU  a  retaU  merchant  that  he 
could  not  close  a  branch  store  that  was  fail- 
ing to  produce  profit,  or  diversify  into  other 
forms  of  business.  Government  has  no  hes- 
itation to  insist  on  continuation  of  highly 
unproductive  railroad  service  or  restrict  di- 
versification and  merger. 

Certain  tax  relief  is  possible.  While  the 
railroads,  on  a  national  basis,  emphasize  the 
«nd  of  subsidy  to  competitors  rather  than 
•ubsldy  for  themselves,  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas  pondering  what  dire  conse- 
quences would  follow  abandonment  of  local 
railroad  commuter  services — will  have  to  face 
up  to  sut>8ldy  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  gener- 
ous curtailment  of  taxation  exacted  of  rail- 
roads. This  process  has  begun;  It  is  merely 
an  extension,  which  seems  somewhat  novel 
because  the  railroads  are  privately  owned, 
of  what  New  York  City  does  with  Its  own 
railroad,  the  subway  system.  Here  the  tax- 
payer carries  the  whole  load  of  capital  con- 
struction and  equipment  purchase. 

We  have  a  curiovis  situation.  The  public 
interest  demands  that  the  railroads  not  go 
out  of  business.  Yet  government,  repre- 
senting the  public,  fails  year  after  year,  hefir- 
Ing  after  hearing,  to  advance  a  positive  pro- 
gram; it  continues  a  policy  of  negation 
through  regulation.  If  the  railroads  are 
really  doomed  by  progress,  then  why  not  try 
letting  them,  for  once  in  their  long  history, 
liave  their  own  way,  their  last  chance  to 
compete  as  ihey  wiU  In  a  free  enterprise 
system?  If  this  took  them  along  the  road 
to  suicide,  then  at  least  government  would 
not  be  to  blame. 


MABVmx>U8 

THE  AMERICAN  PARMER 


OF 


Mr.  FROXMIRX.  Mr.  Preeident. 
there  Is  one  figure  in  the  President's 
economic  report  that  should  be  burned 
into  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen 
who  beUeres  in  the  American  dream. 
On  page  108,  table  E-1,  of  the  economic 
report  it  is  stated  that  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity of  the  American  farmer  has  in- 
creased since  1947  by  more  than  80  per- 
cent. In  that  same  table,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  further  fact  that  in  this  identical 
period  man-hour  productivity  in  all  other 
industries  increased  by  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

The  heart  of  the  American  dream,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  in  this  great  system  of 
economic  freedom  of  ours  anyone  who 
works  very  hard,  who  applies  his  intelli- 
gence, and  who  produces  more,  will  win 
his  reward. 

The  facts  are  clear.  Mr.  President. 
The  farmer  has  increased  his  produc- 
tivity nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  American  workers.  He  has 
used  tils  ingenuity,  his  capital,  his  brain- 
power and  musclepower  to  achieve  a 
marvelous  Improvement  in  efficiency. 
Under  the  American  dream  his  reward 
should  have  shot  up  for  this  great  con- 
tribution. Instead  it  has  dn^pcKl.  It 
has  fallen  fast  and  hard  and  far.  The 
farmer's  reward  for  by  far  the  greatest 
efficiency  improvement  in  our  economy 
has  been  a  sinking  cut  in  his  income  since 
1947  by  35  percent. 

At  the  very  time  the  farmer's  Income 
has  dwindled,  the  income  of  virtually 
everyone  else  in  the  economy  has  pushed 
ahead  rapidly.  The  great  injustice  In 
American  economic  life  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  fai-mer,  who  is  working 
longer  hoiu-s  than  anyone,  and  with  such 
a  rapidly  increasing  efficiency,  is  receiv- 
ing less  than  half  the  total  per  capita  in- 
come of  those  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
perative that  this  session  of  Congress 
enact  a  farm  law  that  will  work.  This 
gross  injustice  to  American  farmers  must 
not  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
ton in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 


THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  STANDS 
STILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
American  must  look  with  deep  concern 
at  the  tragic  revelation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report  that  last  year 
oiu:  coimtry's  Industrial  production 
failed  to  increase  at  all.  Table  I  on 
page  10  of  this  report  discloses  that  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  more  than  4 
percent  average  annual  increase  in  in- 
dustrial production  since  1947^9.  But 
last  year  there  was  no  increase  whatso- 
ever. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a 
race  for  survival  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  stagnation  is  alarming.  Reliable 
estimates  indicate  ttiat  while  we  were 
standing  still  last  year.  Industrial  pro- 


duction fn  Soviet  Ruasia  eontlnued  tlia 
headlong  expansion  which  baa  been  eo 
much  more  rapid  than  oun  erer  gtnoe 
1945. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fne  World  muit 
base  its  fight  for  freedom  squarely  on 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. None  of  us  doubts  that  Amerioat 
free  economic  system  can  outproduoa 
Soviet  Russia.  But  it  will  take  leader- 
ship that  insists  on  moving  forward  and 
moving  steadily  and  swiftly.  There  la 
nothing  in  the  President's  economic  i«- 
port  to  indicate  that  there  is  any  under- 
standing of  the  immensity  and  urgency 
of  the  challenge  our  economy  faces. 

It  is  time  that  American  leadership 
faces  up  to  this  paradox  of  idleness  by 
more  than  one-third  of  our  steel  indus- 
try, nearly  half  of  our  auto  capacity, 
and  more  than  4  million  productive 
American  workers  at  the  very  time  when 
we  confront  our  sternest  military  and 
economic  tests. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CAPirAL  TIMES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Capital  Times  has  been  the  crusading 
and  independent  voice  of  Wisconsin's 
progressive  people  now  for  40  years.  I 
am  greatly  impressed  by  how  widely 
throughout  th.  Nation  the  Capital 
Times  is  read  and  respected.  To  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  reputation  and  the 
spirit  of  Wisconsin  are  represented  in 
the  public  mind  by  this  outstanding 
newspaper.  Nowhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try does  there  survive  any  other  news- 
paper tliat  so  Wvll  exemplifies  the  golden 
age  of  personal  journalism — of  out- 
spoken independence,  of  crusading  zeal, 
of  courageous  devotion  to  the  public 
interest — which  has  been  all  but  sub- 
merged in  the  present  day's  mode  of  big 
business  commercialization  of  the  news 
and  big  busine^  saturation  of  the  edi- 
torial page. 

My  own  regard  for  the  Capital  Times 
is  exceptionally  intimate  and  particu- 
larly high.  It  was  the  reputation  of  this 
outstanding  newspaper  that  drew  me  to 
Wisconsin.  As  a  former  reporter  on  its 
staff,  and  as  a  daily  reader  in  its  home 
community,  I  learned  to  value  its  imique 
contribution.  As  a  candidate  for  high 
State  office  in  several  hard-fought  cam- 
paigns, I  liave  been  privileged  indeed  to 
have  its  tremendously  significant  sup- 
port. In  my  sr-^essful  campaign  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  it  was  the  only 
daily  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  that  sup- 
ported me.  I  confidently  hope  that  in 
the  resurgence  of  Wisconsin's  great  pro- 
gressive tradition,  that  I  believe  is  cer- 
tainly at  hand  in  this  year  of  1958.  the 
Capital  Times  will  continue  to  blaze  the 
trail  ahead  to  the  great  reforms  which 
are  needed  to  maintain  the  faith  and  the 
morale  of  progressive  public  servants, 
and  to  furnish  the  public  understanding 
without  which  great  pubUc  accomplish- 
ments are  not  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  Labor,  the 
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pubUcatioa  of  railroad  brotherhoods, 
entitled  "40  TearB  of  CruBading."  he 
printed  In  the  Ricoxo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
yr:^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoou, 
as  follows: 

Fosrr  Tubs  cv  Ckubabiko 

CniMdIng  dallT  P*pet*  •*•  rar«  In  this 
country.  «od  ttaoM  wblcb  ruzrlve  4  Oecadw 
an  ram  atUl — but  there's  one  which  haa 
Just  celebrated  Its  40th  birthday  and  bids 
fslr  to  go  on  for  many  years  more.  That's 
the  Capital  Times  of  Madlaon.  Wla.,  edited 
by  winiam  T.  mwpam,  who  himself  not  long 
ago  etiebrated  his  own  76tb  fighting  year. 
In  the  birthday  lamia  of  the  Tlmea.  Xrjae 
graphically  recalled  the  hard  struggle  in 
getting  the  paper  started  and  In  keeping  it 
aUve.  He  tells  graphically,  too,  of  the  waves 
of  hysteria  and  bigotry  which  buffeted  the 
Times  through  the  years. 

The  paper  was  laundbed  In  December  191T 
as  a  champion  of  Senator  "Old  Bob"  LaToU 
lette  and  his  progresslTe  BepuUican  move- 
ments LaFoUette  was  then  being  denounced 
as  disloyal  and  pro-Qerman  because  he  op- 
posed America's  entry  into  World  War  I. 

Kvjue  recounu  how  from  the  first  issue  the 
paper  faced  an  advertising  boycott;  its  news- 
boys were  hounded  on  the  streets  and  threat- 
ened with  Jail;  some  supporters  who  pledged 
ftinds  to  finance  the  paper  ran  out,  all 
because  the  paper  was  friendly  to  "Battle 
Bob." 

"I  have  not  In  my  lifetime  seen  anything 
to  compare  with  the  hatred  inspired  against 
LaVoUette,"  Evjue  writes.  "People  whose 
battles  he  had  fought  with  every  ounce  of 
his  boundless  energy  and  passion  for  justice 
turned  against  him." 

Bvjus  then  tells  how  the  advertising  boy- 
cott kept  going  for  a  year,  but  the  paper, 
with  a  mounting  circle  of  stanch  friends. 
kept  afloat. 

By  February  la.  l»l».  it  had  attained 
10,000  circulation  (today  It  has  over  46.000). 
Kvjue  reproduces  in  the  Times  a  colorful 
hand-written  letter  he  received  from  "Old 
Bob"  LaFoUette  a  few  days  later. 

"It  was  fitting."  LaFtollette  wrote  to  EvJue. 
"that  you  should  cross  the  10,000  mark  on 
Lincoln's  birthday.  In  its  field  the  Times  Is 
a  dally  emancipation  proclamation." 

IiaFoUette  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the 
enemies  of  democracy  are  entrenched  in  every 
community;  they  speak  through  Presidents 
and  Cabinets;  they  rule  In  Congress;  they  are 
in  the  pulpits;  they  control  the  press."  Then 
"Old  Bob"  closed  with  a  plea  to  go  on  with 
the  fight  against  reaction.  That  fight  has 
made  great  gains,  but  Tories  are  stUl  la 
most  places  of  power, 

Evjue  then  recalls  that  the  real  vindica- 
tion for  LaFollette  came  in  1©22  when  he  won 
reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
greatest  margin  ever  accorded  a  statewide 
candidate  up  to  then.  This,  says  Kvjue, 
convinced  him  that  the  people  can  be  tem- 
porarUy  swayed  by  hysteria  and  fear,  but 
they  will  eventually  return  to  sound  reason- 
ing that  have  given  democracy  its  real 
strength. 

(A  greater  vlndicaton  came  in  May  this 
year  when  "Old  Bob"  was  among  five  noted 
Americans  nominated  for  the  United  States 
Senate's  Hall  ot  Fame.) 

Bvjue  closes  by  pelting  out  that  "a 
crusading  newspi4)er  always  has  to  take  it 
on  the  chin  because  in  serving  the  public 
Interest  it  must  expect  to  Incure  the  enemity 
of  special  interests." 

"During  the  past  40  years."  he  concludes, 
nhese  special  Interests  have  tised  the  labeU 
of  pro-OennaBlsm.  pro-Rosnanism,  and  pro- 
eommunlsm  In  ssi»lng  to  destroy  this  news- 
paper. But  the  dsmacogs  who  raised  these 
Issuss  lutve  fODS  into  political  oblivion. 
Meantime  the  Ci^ltal  Times  oontlniies  Its 
flaftt  for  good  government,  the  public  wel- 


fare, freedom  for  American  citizens  apd  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  the  purstiit  Of  life. 
Uberty.  and  happhaess.'*  I 


Januiry  23 


TBOTEBT8  AGAINST  CUT  IN 
PRICES 

ICr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PresldentJdairy 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  throughout 
the  Nation  are  stimned  by  the 'cruel 
order  of  Secretary  Benson  to  slasha  their 
milk  prices  on  next  April  1.  wlilcli  has 
been  followed  up  with  the  recomm|nda- 
tlon  of  President  Elsenhower  in  hisifarm 
message  for  authority  to  let  S^detary 
Benson  cut  milk  prices  even  furtUer  In 
subsequent  years.  ' 

Farm  people  have  been  writlntf  and 
telegraphing  me  in  great  numbors  to 
protest  against  this  uimecessaryf  and 
unjustified  action  by  the  adminls 
I  believe  that  these  messages  c 
much  information  that  shouli 
brought  to  the  attention  of  each 
her  of  the  Senate.  Therefore 
unanimous  consent  that  these  me^.___ 
which  I  have  received  from  majorlfarm 
organizations  be  printed  in  the  R«coro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc 
OBD,  as  follows: 

Mn.WAUKKx,  Wis..  January  17,  iksa 
Hon.  William  Proxmok. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Wisconsin  Independent  Milk  PiMiie 
ers  Association,  representing  most  of  tnilk- 
sheds  supplying  Milwaukee  and  Ct^cago. 
worried  over  dairy  situation  and  markel  out- 
look for  producers,  request  your  imdtvlded 
effort  toward  satisfactory  dairy  program  and 
suggest  it  Is  high  time  United  Stetes  follows 
lead  of  other  countries,  notably  Domiilcan 
Republic,  In  foetering  sound  dairy  industry 
based  upon  strong  Holsteln-Prlesen  Ulood- 
llnes  and  broad  use  of  dairy  products.  The 
Dominican  Republic  has  solved  agricuhiiral 
problems  worthy  your  study  and  attentlin. 
Cbaslbb  Dinzen. 

Secreti  ry. 

St.  Pattl.  Mmw.,  January  21, 1,  58. 
Hon.  WtLUAM  Pboxmhk, 

Senate  Office  Buildfng, 

Washington,  D.  C  r 
Tor  your  information,  the  following '  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  Senators  Toxjnc.  Tht^  and 
Mttmst:  . 

"In  view  of  the  great  harm  alreadt  in- 
flicted upon  farm  families  and  Main  Street 
businessmen  by  the  agricultural  pollcDes  of 
this  administration  since  1953,  which  has 
drastically  reduced  the  net  income  andi  pur- 
chasing power  of  farmers,  and  In  view  <*  the 
recently  announced  policies  of  Pre^dent 
Eisenhower  in  his  farm  message  to  reduce 
price  supports  below  the  disaster  level,  and 
In  view  of  the  misinformation  which  Secre- 
tary Benson  attempted  to  spread  before  your 
committee  last  week,  we,  the  xmdersigned. 
sincerely  believe  that  you,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conimlt- 
tee,  by  reason  of  yotir  successful  support  of 
Elsenhower's  reelection  In  1956.  have  a  ifcoral 
responsibility  to  keep  faith  with  your  'con- 
stituents by  interceding  with  the  President 
and  informing  him  of  the  true  fact»  and 
situation  in  agriculture  and  persuading|  him 
to  revise  his  poUcles  to  avoid  certain  dUaster 
In  one  of  America's  major  Industries.  We  re- 
quest that  you  urge  the  President  to  iihme- 
dlately  iise  his  ezecutive  authority  to  rescind 
ths  order  cutting  wheat  supports  33  ients 
par  bushel  on  the  1968  crop  and  the  order 
cutting  manufactttrlng  milk  3A  cent«  per 
htwdredwslght  to  take  effect  April  l.  IMS. 
In  the  event  of  the  President's  refusal  you 


should  not  only  Immediately  Inltlaite  support 
legislation  to  reverse  these  cuts  atd  to  pro- 
hibit any  further  cuts  In  price  supports  on 
any  farm  commodity,  but  you  also  should 
join  in  Initiating  and  supporting  to  road  legis- 
lation to  restore  a  fairer  share  of  Income  to 
farmers.  The  need  Is  urgent  and  immedi- 
ate. The  responsibility  Is  yours  as  much  as 
It  is  the  President's."  i 

M.  W.  Thatcher,  General  iitattikm,  Farm- 
ers' Union  Grain  Terminal  Atooelatlon. 
8t.  Paul,  Minn.;  Thomas  HJstelchen, 
General  Manager,  Farmers'  Ubion  Cen- 
tral Exchange,  South  St.  Pajui,  Minn  • 
Glenn  J.  TalboU,  ChairmanrNatlonai 
Farmers'  Union  Executive  GDinmittee, 
and  President,  North  Dakot4  ^snuers* 
Union,  Jamestown;  PaxU  W.  Opsahl. 
President,  South  Dakota  '  Farmers' 
Union,  Huron;  Leonard  E.'  Kenfleld. 
President,  Montana  Farmete*  Union- 
Great  Palls;  Kenneth  W.  Hoies,  Presl* 
dsnt,  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Un|on,  Chip. 
P*'*  Falls;  Edwin  Christian^n,  Presi- 
dent. Minnesota  FarmenT  Union, 
St.  Paul;  Glenn  A.  Long,  Manager. 
Pannsrs"  Union  Maricetlng  Association. 
South  St.  Paul.  I 


!,  Wis.,  January  ^e. 


list. 


Tom  DU  Lac,  Wis.,  January . 
Senator  Willum  Pkozmirx, 

Senate  Office  Building,  I 

Washington,  D.  C«.*    t 

Our  State  board  of  directors,  in  session  to- 
day, January  16,  1958,  were  stunned  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  message  on  agriculture 
wherein  he  recommends  that  dairy  support 
mlnlmiuns  be  lowered  to  60  percent  of  parity 
and  wherein  he  considers  dairying  tfong  with 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  the  other  b^c  com- 
modities. At  present  parity  flghres.  the 
President's  proposal  would  permlt<the  low- 
ering of  3.95  percent  milk  to  about!  $3.40  per 
hundredweight.  ThU  could  cost  Wisoonsln 
dairy  farmers  another  $95  million  per  year  in 
dairy  Income  In  addiUon  to  the  $45  miUion 
cut  Benson  has  announced  for  the  bext  pro- 
duction year.  j 

We  urge  that  you  use  every  pos8l4le  means 
to  Institute  a  $8.50  per  hundledwelght 
mandatory  minimum  dairy  support  price, 
and  that  legislation  for  self-help  b«  enacted 
at  as  early  a  date  aa  possible  th^t  would 
legally  permit  dairy  farmers  to  conduct  their 
own  dairy  support  and  stabilization  program. 

The  President's  request  tor  authority  to 
cut  dairy  farmers  returns  when  at  the  same 
time  he  recommends  legislation  to  increase 
Government  employees  wages,  foreign-aid 
costs  and  defense  spending  Is  incoSaprehen- 
slble.  American  farmers  who  produce  food 
are  this  administration's  forgotten  class. 

We  want  to  visit  with  you  on  this  serious 
matter  next  week. 

Wx.  C.  ECKI,  ES. 

Oeneral  Manager.  Pure  MilK  Prod- 
uct* Cooperative. 


MAKTNarrs  Couktt 
Pomona  Oramoe,  No.  fe?. 
Wausaukee.  Wis.,  January  Ip,  195i 
Hon.  William  Pboxmikx, 
United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  dIc. 
Dear  8n :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  c  ur  Marl 
nette  Covmty  Pomona  Orange,  w^ich  em- 
braces   Marinette    and    Oconto    Ck>ianties,    i 
discussion  centered  around  milk  pr!  ces,  par 
Ity,   and   Secretary  Benson.     All   seemed  to 
think  that  lowering  the  parity  frdm  82  to 
78  percent  on  dairy  products  wouDd  prove 
disastrous  to  the  dairy  famMr  in  Wtlaconsin. 
Our  solid  membership  petitloiis  yofi  to  as* 
your  influence  in  evsry  way  p«tfifrM  to  *a*^t 
these  price-support  cuts. 
Very  truly  yoiirs 

Mrs.  Pbabl  BsTuW 

Sec  reUtry. 
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BONDUXL  COOPBUnVZ  LnrZSTOCX 

Srippino  AssociATioir, 
Bonduel,  Wis..  January  17, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Wn.i.iAM  Pkoxmixx, 
The  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sis:  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bonduel  Cooperative  Livestock  Shipping  As- 
sociation was  held  on  January  10,  1968,  at 
Bonduel,  with  a  membership  of  400  farmers. 
During  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  mem- 
bers voted  that  the  directors  should  formu- 
late the  following  resolution  and  forward 
a  copy  to  you. 

Bonduel,  being  a  dairy  community,  re- 
ceives about  90  percent  of  its  income  from  the 
sale  of  dairy  products. 

Any  lowering  of  the  parity  price  of  dairy 
products  would  greaUy  curtail  the  buying 
power  of  our  farmers.  It  would  force  some 
of  the  smaller  farmers  to  find  work  in  near- 
by cities  to  bolster  their  dwindling  Income, 
and  even  force  some  to  sell  their  farms. 

We  request  you  to  do  everything  in  yoiur 
power  to  retain  the  present  level  of  parity 
(90  percent)  and  to  support  ub  by  voting 
against  any  lowering  of  the  parity  level. 

Yours  for  better  farming. 

NOBMAM  BTTKMKISRB. 

Secretary. 

RlCRLAKD  CooPBunvs  Elsctkic 

AasociATioir, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.,  January  18, 1958. 
Bon.  William  Psoxmixx, 
United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  ScHAToa:  The  Richland  Cooperative 
electric  Board,  at  Its  last  meeting,  directed 
me  as  secretary  to  write  to  you  and  ask 
for  your  assistance  in  reversing  the  order  of 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  Benson,  tinder 
which  dairy  price  supports  wiU  be  cut  to 
the  minimum  level  under  present  law.  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  already  eating  Into  their 
depreciation  and  other  reserves  to  keep  going, 
and  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  pull- 
ing the  rug  out  from  under  them  will  result 
In  complete  bankruptcy  for  many  of  the 
hard  pressed  farmers. 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  has 
estimated  that  dairymen  will  lose  about  $260 
million  in  income  next  year  as  a  result 
of  the  Benson  cut.  Experience  has  plainly 
demonstrated  that  previous  cuts  by  Sec- 
retary Benson  have  not  resulted  in  any  de- 
crease In  surpluses,  and  have  not  Improved 
the  prices  of  milk  and  dairy  products  In 
the  market  place.  At  a  time  when  reliable 
reports  indicate  that  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers 
•re  earning  an  average  of  only  43  cents  an 
hour,  for  working  time  last  year,  we  cannot 
flnd  language  strong  enough  to  condemn 
this  unfortunate  action  in  further  depressing 
farm  Income. 

We  call  upon  you  to  give  us  every  assistance 
possible  In  securing  a  reversal  of  this  im- 
fair  order. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Tbxsow  M.  JamrxT, 

fieeretory. 

FAILURE  OP  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONTO  PROTECT  VETERAN 
BORROWERS   ON  MORTQAOES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  discuss  another  situation 
wherein  the  Veterans'  Administration 
failed  to  recognize  any  responsibility  to 
protect  the  veteran  and  sat  Idly  by  and 
allowed  him  to  be  taken  advantage  ot 
by  the  lender. 

On  September  13, 1949,  Mr.  Charlet  T. 
Armbruster,  a  veteran,  and  Margaret  C. 
Armbruster,  his  wife,  purchased  a  home 
at  7  Gordon  Place,  Seranton.  Pa.,  pur- 
chase price  12,800.    They  were  granted  a 


loan  of  $2,800  to  finance  this  transaction 
by  the  Polish  Natl<nial  Union  of  America 
In  Scranton.  Pa.,  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  issuing  a  guaranty  of  50 
percent  of  the  loan— or  $1,400. 

On  August  3.  1949.  Mr.  William  C. 
Winstone,  a  private  fee  appraiser  desig- 
nated by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
had  appraised  this  property  on  an  as  is 
basis  for  $2,500.  On  August  9,  1949,  Mr. 
Winstone  advised  that  he  had  made  a 
typographical  error  and  changed  the 
as  is  reasonable  value  to  $2,800,  which 
new  valuation  covered  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 

The  cost  of  the  property  was  listed  as 
$2,800,  plus  $300  deemed  necessary  for 
repairs,  plus  $118  representing  closing 
costs.  Thus  the  veteran's  cash  outlay 
was  $418  for  repair  and  costs;  and  the 
mortgage,  $2,800. 

After  living  in  this  home.  7  Gordon 
Place,  for  about  a  year  they  were  advised 
that  an  error  had  been  made  and  that 
they  had  been  deeded  5  Gordon  Place. 
Upon  being  notified  of  this  mistake,  a 
new  deed  and  a  new  mortgage  were 
executed  correcting  the  error. 

From  March  of  1950  imtll  November 
of  1952.  payments  of  $20  per  month  were 
made,  and  then  the  veteran  became  un- 
employed. In  1953  they  offered  the 
property  for  sale  with  the  G  &  G  real 
estate  company  located  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Scranton,  requesting  that 
the  property  be  sold  for  enough  to  cover 
the  mortgage  price. 

On  March  2.  1954,  they  received  a 
letter  from  Attorney  Alphonse  C.  F. 
Kenowskl — exhibit  No.  1 — stating  that 
he  had  before  him  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage executed  as  security  for  the  $2,800 
loan  due  the  Polish  National  Union  of 
America,  with  instructions  from  the  bank 
to  sell  the  property  by  sheriff's  sale  unless 
payment  was  made.  In  this  same  letter 
he  pointed  out  that  the  additional  costs 
involved  through  the  sheriff's  sale  would 
be  at  least  $400  and  suggested  that  these 
additional  costs  could  be  saved  if  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armbruster  would  be  willing  to 
execute  a  deed  for  the  property  to  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage,  the  Polish 
National  Union  Bank. 

The  attorney  was  promptly  notified 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  tign  the  deed, 
and  on  March  12,  1054,  they  received  • 
second  letter  from  the  same  attorney, 
Mr.  Kenowskl — exhibit  No.  2— enclosing 
the  deed  and  requesting  that  they  sign 
and  have  it  properly  notarized.  In  this 
same  letter  the  attorney  promised: 

After  this  is  done  there  wiU  be  no  further 
debts  ot  obligations  due  from  you  to  the 
PoUsh  National  Union  of  America. 

This  deed  was  prcmptly  signed  and 
returned  as  requested. 

On  March  26,  1954,  Mr.  Kenowskl— ^ 
exhibit  No.  3 — acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  deed  propo'ly  signed;  however,  he 
said  that  before  the  bank  could  record 
the  deed  it  would  need  a  oertlflcate 
showing  that  the  notary  public  who  ac- 
knowledged the  signatures  was  duly 
qualified  as  a  notary.  This  oertlflcate 
certifying  the  eligibility  of  the  notary 
public  for  atUchment  to  the  deed  wag 
promptly  returned,  and  the  veteran  by 
so  doing  had  every  right  to  feel  that 
this  closed  the  transaction* 


On  August  4,  1954,  4  months  later^ 
exhibit  No.  4— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armbruster 
received  a  letter  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration demanding  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  full  mortgage.  They  stated 
that  the  mortgage  was  in  default,  and 
unless  it  was  promptly  paid  they  would 
foreclose  on  the  property.  This  letter 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  in- 
cluded the  warning  that: 

Unless  you  are  able  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  ctirlng  the  default,  you  will 
lose  yoxir  property  and  your  credit  standing 
In  yoiir  community  will  be  seriously  affected. 

This  was  over  4  months  after  the  vet- 
eran had  deeded  the  property  to  the 
Polish  Union  Bank  on  the  basis  of  its 
promise  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
be  reUeved  of  all  further  debts  from  the 
bank. 

The  bank  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, further  ignoring  the  transfer 
and  acceptance  of  the  above-mentioned 
deed,  on  September  10.  1954.  had  this 
property  sold  at  sheriff's  sale.  The  Po- 
lish National  Union  of  America,  the 
mortgagor,  was  the  buyer  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  price  of  $549.49.  The  costs 
of  the  sheriff's  sale  were  listed  as  $443.90. 
These  costs  added  to  the  original  mort- 
gage, plus  back  Interest  and  taxes, 
brought  the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
veteran  to  $3,784.29,  against  which  was 
applied  the  $549  received  for  the  prop- 
erty. Thus  the  Polish  National  Union 
now  had  two  deeds  for  this  property — one 
from  the  veteran  and  one  from  the  sher- 
iff— and  a  full  mortgage  claim  against 
the  veteran  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  their  part  of  the  guaranty. 

Proof  that  thla  property's  valuation 
had  not  deteriorated  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  on  December  20,  1954,  the  Po- 
lish National  Union  Bank  resold  the 
property  for  $3,500— Deed  Book  No.  617, 
page  559,  Lackawanna  County.  Pa. 

The  bank  then  called  upon  the  Vet- 
erans' AdministraUon  for  a  payment  of 
the  original  50-percent  guaranty,  and 
this  Government  agency  gratuitously 
wrote  them  a  check  for  $1,381.09. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  now 
proceeding  to  file  a  claim  against  the 
veteran  for  the  collection  of  this 
$1,381.09  and  is  ccxnplet^  ignoring  the 
veteran's  agreement  with  the  bank's  at- 
torney that  his  debt  to  the  bank  was 
paid  in  March  1954  when  he  gave  the 
bank  a  deed  to  his  proper^. 

I  am  requesting  that  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee  give  attention  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  is  an  ffolated 
case  or  a  common  practice  which  is  be- 
ing followed. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  facts  surrounding 
this  case  I  do  not  think  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  Justified  in  paying 
the  bank  since  the  bank  already  had 
title  to  the  pn^jerty  originally  Insured. 
Therefore.  I  am  requesting  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  again  leezamine 
thU  case  to  lee  if  the  bank  rather  than 
the  veteran,  is  not  the  one  to  be  billed 
for  the  $1,881.09. 

I  ask  unanlmom  ooneeat  that  Inaer- 
tlont  labeled  1,  a.  t.  and  4.  the  eonw- 
pondence  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
incorporated  in  the  Raooaa,  a$  thie 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection;  the  cone- 
spoDdmcA  wai  ordoed  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

rllo.1 


SENATE 


Jamtary  2S 


aeranton.  Pa.,  MarOt »,  2954. 
Mr.  and  Un.  '">«»»■»—  Asmmujbt— , 
Wilmtngton,  DeL 

DSAX  Sn  AXB  lUsAM :  Z  have  before  xdb  the 
bond  and  mortgage  executed  by  you  as  secu- 
rity for  a  loan  In  ttae  lum  of  $3,800  due  to  the 
Polish  National  Union  of  America. 

I  am  Instructed  to  Issue  immediate  eaneu- 
tlon  on  said  bond  and  mortgage  and  have 
your  property  at  7  Gordon  Place  sold  by  the 
sheriff.  Of  course  this  procedure  will  add 
additional  costs  In  the  simi  of  at  least  f400. 
thereby  Increasing  the  debt  on  the  said 
property  to  that  extant. 

If  you  desire  to  save  these  additional  coats, 
will  you  ououte  a  deed  for  the  said  property 
to  the  Polish  National  Union  of  America? 
If  you  are  willing  so  to  do,  kindly  advise  me 
by  return  mall  and  I  shall  send  you  a  deed 
for  your  signatures. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Und  cooperation 
In  the  premises.  I  am. 
ToiuY  very  tnily, 

Alfboksb  C.  F.  Ksnowbxz. 

ZxanrrNo.  2 
Kbtowbki  &  Kxm>w8Ki, 
Scranton.  Pa.,  March  12, 1954. 
Ifr.  and  Mrs.  Chaslzs  Asmbbustxi, 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Dkax  Sia  AWD  ICadam:  In  accordance  wlOi 
your  letter  of  March   10  last.   I  contacted 
Harry  Oordon  and  received  from  him  yotir 
deed  and  have  drawn  a  new  deed  from  you 
to  the  Polish  National  Unkoi  of  America. 

You  will  please  sign  your  names  on  the 
second  page  thereof,  oppoelte  the  spaces 
penciled  with  an  X,  then  have  a  notary  pub- 
lic acknowledge  the  said  deed  and  attach 
thereto  a  certificate  showing  his  power  to 
take  acknowledgements  and  return  the  same 
to  me.  Aftor  this  is  done  there  will  be  no 
further  debts  or  obUgatlona  due  from  you  to 
the  Polish  National  Union  of  America. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  cooperation 
In  the  premises,  I  am, 
Yoiu*  very  truly. 

Alj>hoksx  C.  p.  Kbnowbki. 


We  are  sure  that  you  recognize  tie  Im* 
portance  of  your  taking  care  of  theTdelin- 
quent  payments  on  your  loan  wlthoutl  delay. 
Piz«t,  unless  you  are  able  to  make  sattnetory 
acrangemants  tor  curing  the  default,  y^n  wlU 
lose  your  property  and  your  credit  standing 
In  yoiir  community  will  be  seriously  a^ected. 
In  addition.  If  the  Ooverzmient  is  required 
to  pay  a  claim  on  the  loan,  any  amotujt  paid 
to  the  lender  in  your  behalf  will  represent  a 
debt  which  you  owe  the  Government.  After- 
ward, any  compensation  or  pension  which 
you  may  be  receiving  or  to  which  you  leay  be 
entitled  in  the  future  could  be  withheld  in 
urtiole  or  in  part  until  the  debt  was  satisfied. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  saving  your  prop- 
erty, you  are  urged  to  see  your  lender  im- 
mediately and  to  make  arrangements  to  bring 
your  account  up  to  date.  If  you  are  Unable 
to  woi^  out  a  plan  with  the  lender  Which 
will  save  your  property  and  you  bellevi  that 
the  advice  of  this  office  will  be  of  any  assist- 
aaoe  to  you.  we  will  be  pleased  to  dllscuss 
your  problems  with  you  at  your  convenience. 
An  appointment  for  this  purpose  mfiy  be 
obtained  by  writing  this  office  at  the  above 
address  or  telephoning  number  VA  a>-1131. 
extension  273.  This  office  is  open  eve^  day 
from  8:  30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Monday  tfafough 
Mday. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  8.  HAiaxs, 
Loan  Guaranty  Officer  or  Desigiiee. 


LOOPHOLE  IN  INCOME-TAX  iIaWS 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  L<>AN- 
PINANCED  PLAN  POR  INSURANCE 
CREDITS 


XxHmrNo.  8 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  \  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rxcou>  at  this  point  a 
statement  which  I  prepared  for  rdease 
last  Monday,  but  which  was  not  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  because  the  Senate 
adjourned  <Hit  of  respect  to  the  metnory 
of  a  departed  colleague.  This  eftate- 
ment  describes  a  major  loophole  in  our 
Income-tax  laws  by  reason  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  individual  arranging  a  sub- 
stantial insurance  credit  with  an  insur- 
ance company  through  a  loan-finsniced 
KtKowsKiftBIxifowna,  plan.  J 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  cSSSL^^ISiSS^i'' ''"'  „  '^'^  ^^"f  ^l  ?^i«^*^°-  «^«  ^^- 

wuminffton.Dei.^^^^      '  °*«^*  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  i4  the 

Deax  Sn  AND  Madam:  Receipt  of  the  dead  Record,  as  follows:  . 

to  the  Polish  National  Union  of  America  U  SrAxnixKr  bt  Sehatoe  Wnxuns 

hereby  acknowledged.    However,  before  1  can        ivwia,  t  -h.v  ♦    ^.  w"-"*wi 

record  the  deed  I  must  have  a  cSttflaS  ,  T  '  *^^  ^  **'*'^  *  "*^  looJ)hole 

showing   that   the   notary    public   who  7c-  **^  Income-tax  Uws  through  whicbi  it  is 

knowledged  your  signatures  is  duly  qualified 
as  such. 

WUl  you  therefore  see  the  notary  public  r*-..  j«    ..««„«« 

and  ask  him  to  give  you  such  a  certificate    « '^**'        W<».WO 

and  then  send  It  to  me  and  I  shall  attach  it 
to  the  deed. 

Thanking  you  tor  your  kind  cooperation,  I  '''•* 

Tours  very  truly,  „  ' 

Alphomcb  C.  F.  Sswowsxz.        1 

—  1::::::::::::::::::! 

XxHnrr  No.  4  i.— . ^„... 

VfeTBuwa'  AnaoMinnuxiow,  *— — 

RraowAL  Orwicm,  d..«. .^ 

Wilke$-Borre,  Pa..  Augutt  4. 1954.  ' — 

Mr,  Omablbb  T.  Aamauaiaa,  •• — 

Scrmntan.  Pa.  jfo 

DEM  Mm.  Aaannmca:  We  have  received 

advice  from  the  lending  institution  that  yow  ^^ 

loan,  as  desorlbed  above,  la  In  defaiUt  and  * 
that  It  Intends  to  foreclose  the  mortgaga 
on  your  iwoperty  unless  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  taking  care  of  the  past        !  f°}^  amount,  plus  dividend  additions 

due  paymenu  at  an  early  date.  .'  TS!!3*lSLrK^pXVteliJ^'£^  ~t*  '^  *"'"*^  •<<«*'«-. 


possible  for  an  Individual  In  the! upper  In- 
come tax  brackets  to  work  out  a^  arrange- 
ment with  an  insurance  company  through  a 
loan -financed  plan,  thereby  building  up 
a  substantial  insurance  credit  wltb  a  negli- 
gible downpayment,  with  the  canwing  costs 
being  financed  largely  through  tax-exempt 
savings.  j 

I  wiU  cite  one  hypothetical  caqs  showing 
how  a  taxpayer  in  the  60-perceat  bracket 
can  with  a  nominal  downpayment  utUlsa 
this  loan-financed  plan  and  with  a  negli- 
gible comparative  cost  pyramid  ^hls  small 
cash  outlay  into  a  substantial  ,insuranca 
annxiity. 

The  key  to  this  plan  la  the  oogoiversioo  (rf 
Interest-tax  credits  into  tax-exen^t  savlnga, 
and  as  a  taxpayer  approaches  the  higher 
brackets  the  loophole  becomes  pragraMi  lal ■ 
more  advantageous.  | 

This  procedure  is  referred  to  In  Ilasuranee 
circles  as  the  loan-financed  Insutanoa  and 
annuity  plan  and  cqjerates  as  follows: 

The  essential  feature  of  this  loaH-finaneed 
insurance  and  annuity  plan  Is  au  arrange- 
ment wlUch  will  permit  the  policyholder  to 
deduct  the  interest  on  borrowed  filnds  while 
there  is  a  simultaneous  tax-free  buildup  of 
earnings  on  the  reserves  behind  t*ie  poUcy. 
Under  such  arrangements  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  purchaser  will  pay  aU,  ou  substan- 
tially aU,  of  his  premiums  by  kneans  of 
loans  obtained  from  a  bank  or  toe  tffiiing 
company  against  the  cash  or  loain  value  of 
his  contract,  with  no  plan  for  liqiUdatlng 
the  indebtedness  thus  incurred  except  on 
the  surrender  or  maturity  of  the  policy. 

Depending  on  the  interest  rat#  on  ttie 
borrowed  money,  the  taxpayer's  tak  bracket* 
and  the  contractiul  rate  of  incrnise  in  the 
cash  value  of  the  policy,  the  puilchaser  <a 
the  plan  gets  a  tax  saving  whlc|t  reduces 
the  net  cost  of  bis  outlay  and  ma^  furnish 
him  a  substantial  tax  profit  at  thk  expense 
of  the  revenues.  In  some  ca^.  these 
plans  become  virtuaUy  self -sustaining  after 
the  first  one  or  two  premiums  and  are  adver- 
tised as  being  of  negligible  cost  to  high- 
bracket  purchasers.  j 

Under  the  typical  bank-loan  pien  an  in- 
dividual wlU  purchase  a  life  insurance  or 
endowment  policy,  perhaps  pajrlnir  the  flrs* 
premium  to  cash.  Usually  by  prior  arrange- 
ment he  then  assigns  the  contract  to  a  bank 
as  collateral  for  loans  with  which  to  pay 
future  premliuns  as  they  fall  du4  year  bj 


Bank-fi\  \anced  lift  inmrane* 

life  plan.    Annual  premium:  |3,M3] 


)ordlii  iry 


Total 
d«ath> 
benefit 


«100,000 
100,  MO 
101.100 
101.000 
102,800 

108k  MO 

loigoo 
ioA,aoo 

107.600 

log^aoo 

lU^SOO 
128,000 


Baa] 


year. 

The  purpoee  Is  to  convert  the  otrjrlng  of 
life  Insurance,  partly  if  not  entirely,  into 
deductible  Interest  payments,  thereby  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  net  outlay  tc  be  paid 
by  i>eople  with  substantial  tix'<«n^ , 


loan 


7,iao 

10,880 

I4.2fi3 

17, 815 

n,378 
!4.M1 
a.  004 
I2,0fl7 
U,630 

0,449 

1,960 


Net 
protection 


te«,4S7 
83. 374 
80,411 
87,048 
84,  OSS 

83.433 

7e,0cg 

77,880 
7^88S 
73.570 

HU9 

07.040 


Total  eaSh 
value  of 
policy ' 


11.400 

4,484 

7.S30 

10.818 

1^278 

18,316 

18,3.38 

22,  me 

2^870 
28,892 

r.908 
08^073 


ToUl 
ooUateral 
required' 


3,153 
8,883 

4,537 

^le2 
5,803 
6,000 
M«7 
0,338 

4477 


Onm 
4>tM]Mtat 
percent 


tl78.1» 

886.80 

534.45 

71180 

880.75 

(2,873.35) 

1,086.80 

1,247.05 

1,438.30 

1.006136 

1,78LI0 

(0,7B&36> 

^67136 

3,503.00 

37,41L80) 
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^iM  tabls  above  flumnariasa  an  aaoople 
«€  a  bank-ana  need  life-tiMiiraaee  plan  on 
•lOO.OOO  Ofdlanry  Ute  eov«ra«e  tor  an  ladl- 
vidxial  a^sd  46  at  an  ^""iwi  prcosium  ef 

es,£6s. 

You  wm  Bota  that  the  plan,  «t«*ftnn»il  aft 
a  gross  interest  rate  of  5  percent,  would  re- 
sult In  tntereat  payaaanta  and  deductions  at 
$27,411.50  over  a  SO-year  period. 

For  an  IndlviduaJ  in  a  M-pereent  tax 
bracket  the  net  Interest  cost  would  be  $18,- 
705.75.  For  this  cost  plus  the  deposit  of 
additional  collateral  of  $8,187  the  Insured 
would  have  bulK  up  a  total  death  benetH, 
including  accrued  policy  dividends,  of  $138,- 
900  which  would  be  entirely  tax  exempt. 
The  net  Ineuranee  protection  after  eUbtraet- 
tBg  the  $71,360  bank  loan  against  the  poUey 
would  amoxint  to  $67,640. 

Although  this  Is  a  eomparatlvely  conserva- 
tive type  oC  bank-toan  plan,  it  Illustrates 
how  advantageously  the  interest  deduction 
<m  such  loans  can  be  used  to  finance  a  tax- 
aaempt  benefit. 

To  retteve  further  the  -policyholder  utn- 
lalng  this  bank-loan  plan  of  any  risk  re- 
•ulttng  from  an  uncertainty  about  the  fu- 
ture Interest  rate  chatged  by  the  bank  and 
the  peieonal  UabUlty  of  the  poUeyhoUer  for 
his  loan,  plana  have  been  developed  for  di- 
rect-wtth-lnaaranee  company  loans. 

Sveh  a  plan  la  4tescrtbed  In  some  of  the 
•dverttatng  ctrmlars  distributed  by  the  in- 
surance companies.  One  elreular  entitled 
"Application  ot  Tax  Savings  la  Seduction  of 
Life  Insurance  Costs."  which  has  come  to  my 
attention,  carries  this  quotation: 

~It  has  been  proven  possible  for  individ- 
uals or  corporations  to  own  life  insurance 
under  the  dlrect-wlth-inxurBnce-company 
loan  plan  without  any  cost  vrhatevcr  if 
the  policy  Is  held  for  a  rofficlent  length  of 
time.  The  cash  value  of  the  contract  in- 
creases and  ultimately  reaches  ttae  x^oh^it 
where  the  ovraer  may  recover  his  initial 
outlay  for  the  first  annual  premium,  end 
also  the  total  net  cost  of  his  Interest  pay- 
ments after  tax  credits.** 

The  Treasury  Pepaitment  has  recognized 
this  plan  as  a  glaring  loopliole  in  our  rev- 
enue code  and  in  a  letter  dated  November 
91,  19S7,  stated  that  they  would  recommend 
to  both  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
-ttie  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
cuiiecUve  legMation  be  enacted. 

I  urge  that  both  committees  and  tbe  Con- 
gress give  prompt  attentton  to  the  need  for 
this  legiflUtlon. 


PROCEDURB8  FOR  REPORTS  BY  EX- 
BCUTTVE  AGENCIES  RELATIVE  TO 
DEVELOPMEWT  OF  LA2VD  AND 
WA7XR  RJE80URCE8 

"nie     PRE8IDDIO     OFJfHJER     <lfr. 

Pkoxkxb  In  the  chair) .  Tbe  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  CSiair  lays 
before  the  fieutte  tbe  imfim.iw^  biui- 
ness,  which  will  be  stated  by  titie  for 
the  iaianamtkaa  of  the  Senate. 

The  Obo*  Clooc  A  reaolotioo  09. 
R«B.  14S)  to  preecrlbe  proeednrei  and 
oontente  for  reports  to  the  Senate  by 
executive  agencies  with  respect  to  pro- 
posed projects  for  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  laiid  and  water  resources. 


UNEICLOYMSNT  IN  THE  MAJOR 

EMPLOYMENT  CENTERS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  DQiarlinent  of  Labor  released  Its 
regular  bimonthly  summary  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  major  employment  «en» 
ters  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  report  draws  a  picture  of  an  im- 
employiaent  situatton  that  is  atready  ex- 


traaety  serious,   and   that  ts  cctttbig 
wtn^e.    I«t  me  qoote  from  the  report: 

Unemployment  rose  to  above  year-ago  to- 
tals In  nearly  an  of  the  149  major  centers 
regularly  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sm- 
ployment  Security  and  its  aflOlated  State 
employment  security  agencies.  In  soma 
areas.  Joblessness  has  reached  the  hlghoft 
level  for  this  time  of  the  year  since  the 
business  downturns  of  1949  and  1953-64. 

In  40  of  the  149  surveyed  areas,  labor- 
market  conditions  softened  In  the  past  2 
months  to  an  extent  warranting  a  change 
in  the  area's  previous  Bureau  of  Smploy- 
ment  Security  classification  according  to 
relative  adeqxiacy  of  labor  supply.  With  un- 
employment nationally  already  averaging  ap- 
proximately 5.2  percent  of  the  labor  force 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  in  December 
and  stni  listng  In  many  areas  as  1958  began, 
21  centers  edged  over  tnto  the  group  D  (sub- 
stantial labor  surpltis)  category  la  January. 
Classification  In  this  grouping  reflects  an 
unemployment  level  of  6  to  9  percent,  with 
this  situation  expected  to  continue  for  the 
next  few  mcmths.  In  addition,  two  areas 
previously  classified  In  group  I>— Erie,  Pa., 
and  Muskegon.  Mich.— ■were  recla«lfled  to 
the  E  category  to  Indicate  further  Increases 
In  already  high  unemployment  totals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnuiimoas  cob- 
eent  to  have  printed  in  ttie  Recoim  at 
this  point  in  my  reraaita  a  Itet  of  the 
areas  of  sut>stantial  labor  surplus  in  the 
United  States,  as  taken  from  the  Bu- 
reau's report.  They  number  118  areas 
in  2«  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  and  are  the 
aieas  with  unemployment  over  6  percent. 
I  regret  to  say  that  14  <rf  those  areas  are 
to  ray  own  State  of  Femnylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcoao,  as 
ibUow£: 


w  ^aaKtareua.  Laaon  Sawrvaa, 
Jamxxakt   1958 

aCAJOK    AKZAS 

Connecticut:  Bridgeport.  Waterbury. 

IndUna:  SvansviUe.  South  Baud.  Twre 
Haute. 

Kentucky:  Louis ville. 

Massachusetts:  Fall  River.  lAwrenoe. 
Lowell.  New  Bedford. 

Michigan:  BatUe  Ck«ek.  Detroit.  Grand 
Rapids.  Muskffgon. 

Missouri:  Kansas  Ci^.  St.  Xioois. 

New  Jersey:  Atlantic  CUy.  Newark.  Pa*sr- 
aon,  Trentofi. 

New  York:  Utloa-Sciiia. 

North  Carolina;  AabevlUe,  Durham. 

Ohio;  Canton,  Lorain-Byria,  Youngstowa. 

Oregon :  Portland. 

Pennsylraola:  Altoona,  erle,  Johnstown, 
RiiladalplUa.  PitMbutih.  Soranton,  WUkes- 
Barra-Bsaetton. 

Poarto  Meo:  Mayaguaa.  Poaos.  Saa 

Rhode  bUnd:  ProvldeMa. 

Tsnaaasaa:  KnoavUie. 


West   Virginia:    filarial i.ai,  HaaUaftoB- 
WheSltng.  StaubanvlUe. 


lALU 


Jaaper.  Talladega. 
Connecticut:  "^-^^'tati 
minaU:  Canton.  Harrlatourg.  Herrln-Mur- 
phyaboro-Wast  PraaJcXort.  La  SaUe.  Utoh- 
lleM.  Mount  Oacmel-Olaey.  Mount  Vacnos, 
njringflsirt 
Indiana:  Miohljan  Ctty-La  Porte.  Munals, 
VI 


labor  aanitet 

l»ngiaiii  of  the 
aasnt  Stcinliy  and  ita  a 

ployment  security  agenciea. 


OoffeyviUa-I 

PltCsbu«g. 

Kentucky:  Oorliln.  Prankfort. 
MadlsonvUle,  MlddleSboro-Bartan,  Morehead- 
Orayaon.  Owensboro,  PainteviUe-Prestona- 
toorg,  PUBevOle-WIlUaaiaoB. 

Maine:  Blddetard-aanftMO. 

Marylaad: 


Adaasa.  Ptttefleld.  8outbbrtd«a-Wctetar. 

Michigan:  Bay  Clvy.  Benton  Haxbor,  Jack- 
son.  Marquette.  Monroe.  Port  H\inm. 

New  Jersey:  Brldgeton.  liong  Brancfh. 

North     Carolina:     nqrettevtUe. 
Mount  Airy,  Rocky  Mount, 
Ww^sst  a^.  aaieaby-ITlii^  Mnwntatn. 
TiUe. 

Ohio:     Mew    PhUadrtrhJa-Oower, 
Okouth-Chillloothe,  Hprtngflfid. 

Oklahoma:  McAlester. 

Pennsylvania:  Berwick -Bloomslmrg.  Clear- 
field-DuBoLs,  Lewistown.  Lock  Haven,  FMts- 
vlUe,  Sunbury-Shamokin-Moont  OSumel. 
Untontown.  OonnMavm^ 

Rhode  Maad:  Newport. 

'"— '-"-MTttr  rrlHnii  Taafiaall. 

Tents:  Texarkaaa. 

Vermont:  Burlington.  Sprii^field. 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap-Appalachla.  Bad- 
ford-PulaSkl. 

West  Virginia:  Beckley.  Pahaioui.  Lagn, 
Point  Pleasant-Oanipirtla.  Boaeeverte-Whlto 
Sulphur  Springs.  Welch. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preridezit.  6  per- 
cent has  usually  been  accepted  In  this 
country  as  tbe  point  beyond  which  un- 
employment should  not  be  allowed  to 
climb  without  immediate  and  ^ecthre 
action. 

As  it  haijpens,  this  bimonthly  rexx>rt 
appears  3  days  after  the  economic  re- 
port of  the  President,  which  by  law  is 
supposed  to  contain  tlic  admtalstratSon'a 
recommendations  for  accompllshlag  the 
objective  of  "maximum  emplcoaaent.**  I 
have  looked  through  tbe  •'«»~»"M'  re- 
port in  vain  for  the  measures  which  are 
foin?  to  aooompUsh  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  toward  ristiiK  aneaipluyineMt. 
What  is  proposed  there  is,  in  ray  Jutk- 
ment.  quite  inadequate. 

One  measure  that  is  referred  to  fa- 
vorably in  the  ecooomlc  refwrt  is  aa 
area  redeveloiMBeDt  bilL  Iweloometlmt 
cndoEsesnent  tay  tbe  riT^MriM.  ev«B 
though  he  fails  to  back  op  hte  rrrw 
mendatton  with  a  specffie  atloeatlon  of 
money  in  the  budget,  as  he  did  last  year, 
and  even  though  the  aAniTriKtratton  U9 
would  be  far  less  elZective  than  the  US 
(S.  964)  Introduced  by  the  senior  Bms 
tor  frooi  ZHinois   LMr.  """^ftgl   with 


We  aU  hope  for  an  tiptara  whldi  «« 
take  HMMt  of  our  118  areas  oat  of  the 

eategory  of  substantial  labor  sorpias. 
But  for  those  communities  that  remain 
as  l2eavy  lanemplaiyiBflQt  areai^  eoaet- 
ment  of  this  bill  is  needed  as 
tial  weapon  in  our  •JcmmX  of 
with  which  to  do  battle 
poverty  and  suffeilm  whleh  always  arise 
Zi'ofu  perrtsteot  menployBMnt. 

Bftr.  President,  I  turn  new  to  aoollier 
siibject 

The  PKEUUJJLNO  uyyiUIER.  Tlas 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the 
floor. 


THE  OAITHER  REPORT 

Mr.    CLARK.    Mr. 
momlna  we  liave  learned  from  the  i 

papers  that  the  Oaithfer  Report  will  not 


President.    «hia 
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be  made  araflable  by  the  President  to 
either  the  Preparednees  Subcommittee 
or  to  the  people  of  the  Unitec  States  of 
America. 

I  do  not  question  the  constitutional 
author!^  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  decision  that  he  will 
not  make  puUic  this  critical  report  which 
is  so  badly  needed  by  the  people  and  Iqr 
the  Congress.  UndoubtetUy  he  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  rely  on  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  and  not 
lo  make  the  report  public 

However,  I  seriously  question  his  Judg- 
ment, if  not  his  right.  I  suspect  that 
the  failure  to  make  public  even  the  con- 
clusions of  this  report  will  return  to 
haimt  the  administration  for  many  a 
long  day. 

It  so  happens  that  the  withholding 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Oalther  Report 
has  been  only  partially  effective,  because 
in  the  brilliant  article  written  by  Chal- 
mers M.  Roberts,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  20,  1957, 
the  substance  of  the  report  has  already 
been  made  available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoso,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  article  by 
Mr.  Roberts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 


SacBCT  RspoKT  Boa  Vvmo  Statb  in  Ghuvs 
Pzbh. — ^Bmoemovs  Ajucs  Outxjit  Is  Hxlo 
Vital  to  Subtttai. 

(By  Chalmers  If.  BoberU) 

The  BtUl'top-aecret  Oalther  Report  por- 
trays a  United  Stetes  In  the  gravest  danger 
In  Its  history. 

It  pictures  the  Nation  moving  in  frighten- 
ing course  to  the  status  of  a  second-class 
power. 

It  shows  an  America  exposed  to  an  almost 
Immediate  threat  from  the  mlssUe-brlstllng 
Soviet  Union. 

It  finds  America's  long-term  prospect  one 
of  cataclysmic  peril  In  the  face  of  rocketing 
Soviet  nUUtary  might  and  of  a  powerful, 
growing  Soviet  economy  and  technology 
which  wlU  bring  new  political,  propaganda, 
and  psychological  assaults  on  freedom  all 
around  the  globe. 

In  short,  the  report  strips  away  the  com- 
placency and  lays  bare  the  highly  impleasant 
realities  In  what  Is  the  first  across-the-board 
survey  of  the  relative  postiires  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  orbit. 

To  prevent  what  otherwise  appears  to  be 
Inevitable  catastrophe,  the  Oalther  Report 
urgently  calls  for  an  enormous  Increase  in 
military  spending— from  now  through  1970 — 
and  for  many  other  costly,  radical  measures 
of  first  and  second  priority. 

Only  through  such  an  all-out  effort,  the 
report  says,  can  the  United  States  hope  to 
close  the  ciirrent  missile  gap  and  to  coimter 
the  worldwide  Communist  offensive  In  many 
fields  and  In  many  lands. 

Established  as  the  first,  overriding  priority 
Is  the  revitalizing  of  the  American  retaliatory 
offensive  force,  as  principal  deterrent  to  an 
all-out  Russian  attack. 

To  meet  aU  kinds  of  military  threats,  the 
report  states,  there  must  be: 

A  rapidly  rising  military  budget  through 
1070,  reaching  in  the  years  1960  and  1961  a 
I>eak  outlay  of  about  $8  billion  a  year  In 
additional  expenditures  over  and  above  the 
ctirrent  $38  billion  defense  outlay.  Another^ 
$5  bUllon  a  year,  for  several  years,  for  a 
civilian  shelter  program,  is  recommended  on 
a  second-priority  basts. 


A  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Peqtagon 
command  system  and  of  the  ciirrent  roles 
and  missions  of  the  armed  services,  b^th  of 
which  are  regarded  as  completely  outmoded 
in  this  ntielear  age.  A  Budget  Bureau  study 
of  such  changes  Is  already  under  way. 

A  much-increased  preparation  to  fight 
limited  wars — seen  as  the  more  likely  kind 
of  confUct,  especially  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia,  providing  the  massive  offensive  capa- 
bility is  created.  ! 

These  key  recommendations  were  sinong 
those  presented  to  President  Eisenhower  at 
an  extraordinary  National  Security  OJuncU 
(NSC)  meeting  on  November  7,  4  days  after 
the  launching  of  the  second  Soviet  sputnik. 
The  committee  report,  6  months  in  the  mak- 
ing and  completed  about  the  time  og  the 
first  sputnik  launching,  was  unanimous. 

At  that  dramatic  NSC  meeting,  with  rame 
45  persons  crowded  Into  the  White  ^oiise 
broadcast  room,  two  of  the  President's  moat 
valued  friends  In  the  financial  world— ^John 
J.  McCloy  and  Robert  Lovett — pledgtd  to 
Mr.  Eisenhower  the  complete  backing  of  the 
American  financial  community  if  he  irould 
approve  the  program  proposed. 

McCloy  and  Lovett,  both  Republicans  who 
held  high  posts  in  past  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, expressed  their  conviction  that  ;he 
American  public  would  shoulder  the  blu-dcn 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  such  aiajor 
Increases  In  the  budget.  They  said  also  that 
the  American  economy  was  capable  of  parry- 
ing the  load. 

The  report  makes  clear,  specifically  br  by 
obvloiu  implication,  that  there  can  be  no 
thought  of  a  tax  cut,  that  the  debt  ceiling 
must  be  lifted  promptly,  that  poeslbi^  tax 
increases  ought  at  least  to  be  explored! 

The  President,  as  a  result  of  the  oalther 
report,  has  begun  to  change- his  thiqking. 
But  he  indicated  at  that  NSC  meeting  and 
In  subsequent  conversations  a  nagging  fear 
that  the  American  people  would  balk  ati  pay- 
ing the  bill,  even  though  he  said  he  peTson- 
aUy  wo\ild  like  to  do  the  things  called  lor  in 
the  report.  ^ 

Some  participants  in  the  meeting  eve^i  felt 
the  President  also  was  fearfiU  that  puHlca- 
tlon  of  the  gloomy  findings  in  the  rfeport 
would  panic  the  American  people  Into  ' 
off  In  all  directions  at  once. 

Many  of  those  who  worked  on  the  report, 
prominent  figures  in  the  Nation's  bu^ness, 
financial,  scientific,  and  educational  com- 
munities, were  appalled,  even  frightened,  at 
what  they  discovered  to  be  the  state  <i  the 
American  military  posture  In  compaison 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  T 

The  Committee,  therefore,  dlvlde<i  Its 
recommendations  Into  short-term  and  long- 
term  proposals,  some  with  top  priority,  others 
with  lesser  priority.  I 

omxsivx  POWER  sraEssxD  ' 
Basically,  the  report  put  its  prime  mili- 
tary emphasis  on  offensive  power  as  the  best 
defense.  Its  second  emphasis  was  tha^  the 
United  States  must  insure  its  own  ai4  and 
civilian  defenses  In  view  of  what  the  com- 
mittee discovered  to  be  the  technical  strength 
of  the  Russians  for  offense.  1^ 

Many  of  the  short-term  proposals  dlsctissed 
by  the  Committee  already  have  been  put  in 
motion  by  the  President:  such  steps  as  a 
costly  further  dispersal  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  bombers.  Others  in  the  longer 
term  category  are  expected  to  be  acted  Upon; 
a  better — and  extremely  costly — alert  s  jstem 
which  could  warn  against  missiles,  a  fapa- 
bUity  now  whoUy  lacking;  a  pooling  of  SlUed 
scientific  brainpower  and  an  improvemeiit  In 
American  scientific  education;  increasedem- 
phasis  on  various  airborne  and  short-#ange 
nuclear  weapons.  The  earlier  Cordlner  ^m- 
mlttee  recommendations  for  pay  increases  to 
prevent  the  alarming  loss  of  skilled  Armed 
Forces  personnel  was  considered  so  obvious  a 
necessity  that  it  was  not  directly  to\|ched 
upon.  ^ 


One  of  the  recommendations  In  this  ars^ 
on  which  the  Oalther  Co«mnitte«  was  partio- 
ularly  emphatic,  was  the  allocation  lOf  a  great 
deal  more  money — the  exact  amount  was  not 
specified — to  basic  scientific  researcn  and  de- 
velopment. The  Committee,  wlthT a  heavy 
scientific  weighting  in  its  outlook/^  was  fully 
sympathetic  to  complaints  of  military  re- 
search and  science  leaders  that  ttielr  fimds 
had  been  unduly  cut  in  the  recent  period. 

Am,  BHXLTK8  ItXKDS  BXBf    1 

As  to  long-term  steps,  aside  from'  the  mas- 
sive military  boost,  the  Coounltt^  recom- 
mended :  1 

An  Increased  forelgn-ald  prognun.  espe- 
cially economic  aid  for  the  iinder^veloped 
nations.  But  no  specific  figure  was  rwom- 
mended.  j 

A  civil  defense  shelter  program  Ut  a  eoat 
of  around  $5  bUllon  a  year  for  4  c^  5  yeara. 
The  shelters  would  be  designed  to  *ave  Uvea 
against  the  i>erlls  of  radioactive  fallout  and 
only  incidentally  to  help  the  Nation's  lndu»> 
try  recuperate  after  an  enemy  atliack. 

The  shelter  program  was  given  s  second- 
level  priority  and  the  billions  of  doUars  it 
would  cost  would  be  over  and  above  the  huge 
military  budget  Increase  of  up  to  S8  billloa 
a  year.  If  all  the  varied  proposals  of  all  cat*- 
gories  of  priority  were  in  fact  acdepted  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  budget 
would  have  to  soar  far.  far  above  tha  current 
level  of  around  $72  billion.  i^ 


BTTOX  XXrCHSS  CALCUtJiTBD  ' 

In  fact.  It  was  roughly  calculated!  by  some. 
though  not  in  the  report  Itself  as  JtrMented 
to  the  President,  that  to  do  aU  tae  things 
necessary  (including  a  multi-billlcm-dollar 
antimissile-missile  program  which  Was  con- 
sidered) could  cost  an  additional  $20  bllUoa 
or  more  a  year  on  an  average  over  t^  period 
through  1970.  But  the  Oalther  Committee 
avoided  any  such  total  calculatlc^i  in  its 
report.  1 

In  considering  a  shelter  program,  there  was 
much  discussion  of  whether  Americans  would 
even  heed  air-raid  warnings  and  |U8e  such 
expensive  means  of  protection.  A4d  it  was 
felt  that  even  If  a  perfect  air-defense  system 
were  created,  only  a  hjrpothetical  pisslbUlty. 
fallout  would  spread  over  great  areas  because 
of  enemy  iise  of  dead-man  fuses  lo  set  off 
nuclear  explosives,  even  if  the  plan^  or  mis- 
sile carrying  them  was  shot  down. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  strong  belief  that  no 
shelter  construction  could  be  built  to  with- 
stand a  near  hit  by  a  multlmegatoa  nuclear 
bomb.  T 

SBKLTCa  FLAM  tXtlSBU 

Accwdlngly.  the  Committee  did  n«t  reoom- 
mend  the  40-  or  50-bllllon-dollar  ahelter 
program  designed  to  protect  agi^ilst  blast. 
Instead,  it  called  lor  a  $6-billlon-a-year  pro- 
gram to  erect  shelters  against  radioactivity. 
The  thought  was  that  once  a  bomb  had  hit, 
those  who  survived  would  have  a  few  hovirs 
time  to  seek  protection  against  thif  ensuing 
radiation  poison,  and  would  go  to  tha 
shelters.  I 

Curiously,  the  Oalther  Committee  igrew  out 
of  the  shelter  problem.  Last  sp^rtng  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Admlnlstrat1|on  came 
to  President  Eisenhower  with  a  proposal  for 
a  shelter  program  costing  some 
at  more. 

The  President  threw  up  his  halids,  said 
he  could  not  understand  how  a  shdter  pro- 
gram fitted  into  the  whole  defens^  picture 
and  asked  for  an  NSC  study  on  thatj.  But  as 
the  Committee  was  gathered  together,  the 
members  realized  they  could  not  aiiswer  his 
question  without  considering  the  much 
broader  picture.  They  first  began  Consider- 
ing deterrents  to  war  in  general,  finally 
broadened  their  study  to  an  across-the-board 
basis.  They  stopped  short,  however,  of  con- 
sidering specifically  such  major  foreign  policy 
questions  as  the  American  policy  toward 
Oerman  Teunlflcatlon  or  toward  Bsid  China. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  ^**Tr**flslr1nf  the 
offensive,  with  Shelters  in  a  secoodary  pri- 
ority, was  the  psyelwlogleal  eOtoet  on  Anser- 
lea's   antaa.    Here   tke   fiatiga  aid 

also  was  considered. 
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Tt»  late  ftank  C.  Hash,  who  had 
year-kmg  tody  for  the  Pwitagon 

foreea  abfoad.  toM  tte  Oattber  _ 

elgn    bSMS    wet*    aecaaary    lor    advaoeed 

a—rlnsa  mUitaiy  foiees  and  OKiaiUea. 

fie  told  them  frankly  that  the  facts  of 
international  political  life  are  sudi  that  If 
America  expected  to  get  mtaslle  bases  atiroad. 
It  woold  haw  to  ps^  tat  tlMBa— In  InereMed 
fontgnaM. 

mrtlMr.  ths  ODaaatttes  aeoepted  tts  fast 
^   '  for  ottar  aillitatT.  paliticai.  pt^otaolog- 


tala  lU  aUles.  It  cannot  revert  to  the  TVv- 
tresa  America  concept.  Accordli^ily.  In- 
creased foreign  akl,  botli  economic  and  tntll- 
tary.  te  reeoranwnded  as  esMBttail  to  the 
of  the  Antertcan  alUacaa. 


As  to  the  Pentagon  command  structure 
and  the  rotas  and  wllowi  aalgued  to  the 
vartoos  carvteea  at  Key  West  la  prehydraeea 
tb  IMS.  the  Oalther  OoHmtttee  avoided 
I— dlag  any  exact  aotvtain.  sach  sa  s 
redlvlsloa  of  focoas  kmto  strategic  aad  tae- 

It  appears,  though  It  could  not  be  con- 
firmed, that  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  be  given  an  ttn- 
proved  aetap  with  a  major  paring  down  of 
•■*"  ^'■■T  m^^K^MK  seemanaa  ana  jotnt 
enmmtttaea.  It  alao  appesra,  though  this 
hkewlM  la  ODoaaflmed.  that  the  Coamlt- 
tee  felt  that  the  Secretary's  personal  ataff 
should  oontrol  certain  ofieratloaal  otmx- 
taiands,  which  would  perfonn  missions  now 
divided  among  the  competing  services. 

Some  of  these  stepe  woald  require  Oon- 
gresiional  ehanpss  la  the  Hattonal  8ec«ity 
Act  aad  othsr  lavs;  others  ooukl  be  onlered 
by  the  President  under  present  law. 

That  the  ftoeidant  is  ooooemed  ovsr  the 
roles  and  missSons  prohleaa  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  asked  not  only  the 
Budget  Bxireau  but  also  his  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee,  headed  by  I.  I.  Rabi.  tor 
their  vtews  on  military  organiatloB.  Thetr 
recommendations  are  stin  aacret.  if  In  fact 
they  have  been  reached  as  yet. 

Basle  to  the  military  liirnwkatts  in  the  re- 
port is  the  belief  that  then  has  been  no 
real  unification  of  the  services,  that  luUfied 
commands  have  In  fact  worked  in  only  cars 
cases. 

One  flfpeetal  area  of  Oommtttee  eoueein 
In  terms  of  needed  service  unification  Is  the 
OontineBtal  Air  Defense  Oomc.and. 

BTA I  IS  I ITJ  Al.   TSBLZS    SWOKCt 

The  Oalther  report  contains  a  number  oT 
tablee  of  relative  strength  of  the  two  op- 
posing forces,  and  the  projection  of  Vbmm 
forcea,  to  America's  oatactmphle  disadvan- 
tage. IX  no  remedial  steps  are  taken.  Theae 
tebtaa.  and  oihera  estimating  United  States 
capabilities  to  do  the  various  things  pro- 
posed, are  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  re- 
port. They  would  not  ajjpear  In  any  sanl- 
tlBed  version  of  the  Oalther  report  whlt^i 
would  be  given  to  the  Senate  Preparedneaa 
Subooaauttea  which  has  adcad  Um  the  ikwu- 
Btent. 

The  reasoa  that  the  proposed  asiiltwy 
budget  curve  would  go  up  so  swif  Uy,  If  the 
report's  recoounendatiocs  are  carried  out, 
and  then  possibly  drop  back  to  some  degree. 
Is  because  of  the  overlapping  period  of 
mantwd  aircraft  and  missiles.  GJen.  Curtis 
I^May.  Vice  Chief  of  the  Air  Foroe  Staff. 
on  Tuesday  toM  the  Oenate  ooaamlttee  that 
prcsaat  plans  eaU  for  ooMttevtcg  mcdlom 
B-47  bombers  in  servloa  uatU  107$,  the  taet 
Fear  covered   by   the  Oalther  zeport.     But 


tbew  is  hardly  more  than  licpe  thaTthe  new. 
mudi  higher  defense  budget  oouM  he  ap- 
preetaMy  evt  after  the  proyustid    lMe-«l 


lMD-61  da*a 
askestlauas  by  the 
Unitaa  ataSsB  coold 
The  Shnst  It  ■ 
use  every  avaUatate  iwans  of  protecting  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  until 
American  mtssnes  match  Bovlet  rocketry. 

The  Oalther  report  dM  not  deal  wmi  Uw 
proMeas  of  outer  epaee.  the  moltl-hUlion- 
qi— Mail  or  -mimX.  VtMt  UnMed  Ststas 
do  la  the  race  to  the  moon  and  to 
m  which  ooaaaslttee  »»»— I'Hf  g 
to  bedivMed. 

What  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  Oalther 
report  win  tae  wm  depend  first  on  tlie  Presi- 
dent and  then  on  tne  Congrees  and  tbe  pub- 
lic. At  the  time  it  was  initiated,  oAeial 
and  putaUe  complaeency  was  widcspraad. 
Kvea  after  the  eomaiittoe  had  reached  the 
point  of  gnantmoos  egreemeat  that  hUUoaa 
more  must  be  mpeait,  tlM  ataaas|^h8s«  w^ 
not  conducive  to  their  Ideas. 

Ths  eommittee  went  to  work  at  the  time 
of  President  ElEenhowet*s  dlcttmi  that  no 
more  than  $3B  bUllon  would  be  spent  for 
mUltary  porpoees.  Wotaaet  Defense  Secre- 
Chartas  E.  WUson  was  -■--*■■  irg  nrtlttary 
~       to  stay  wltUn  tho  thait. 

Budget  Burean  aad  the  Fentagon 
bMmis  were  adamant  la  resletanoe 
to  spending  above  that  sum.  The  infli»»nf«^> 
of  former  Treasury  Secretary  Oeorge  M.  Hum- 
phrey, architect  of  that  policy.  etlU  pie- 
vaUed.  In  fact,  dnrlng  the  Oalther  Com- 
astttee  deilbaratloas,  Humphrey  returned  on 
one  trip  to  Washlagtoa  to  campaign  amoM 
hia  former  saworlslts  acalnst  any  rhmi^s  in 
military  aprnrtlng  figures. 

Not  only  was  the  economy  ax  in  full  swing 
at  that  time  but  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Anderson  was  reported  to  be  consulting  with 
some  of  his  civilian  advtserB  on  a  tax  cut — 
trying  to  decide  whether  tt  should  be  In  the 
CZ.t  bHUon,  the  $5  hilUon  or  the  $7  billloa 


Spotailk   came  at  tbe  rl^ht  nwment,  m 

far  as  the  Gaither  Committee  was  conoemed. 
la  some  Members'  opmion.  Sputnik  and  its 
succeeding  Muttnik  "saved"  the  Gaither  re- 
port— as.  they  hope,  the  Russian  satenitea 
may  save  America  by  alerting  It  to  Its  peril. 

The  Presidents  stat*  of  tt\e  Union  and 
bodget  mesaages  to  the  Congress  next  trtrawt-h 
and  the  Congreeslaaal  responses  will  tdU 
wtteiher  the  Gaitiker  report,  pins  the  sput- 
niks, have  changed  the  national  course. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  had  lengUiy 
committee  conslderaticm  was  the  relative 
growth  of  tbe  American  and  the  Soviet  econ- 
omiea.  Here  there  was  a  detailed  examlna- 
tloa  of  the  retationsblp  of  the  propoacd 
budget  increases  to  the  current  econmic  re- 
oesstan.  Th*  committee,  iacidentally. 
started  on  the  ptenniat  of  a  receaslon,  not  tA 
further  inflation. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  proposed  addi- 
tional esipendltures  wtnild  come  at  a  for- 
taltoaa  ■KHaeot  In  the  American  eooixmy. 
BDonomlsts  generally  agree  tUst  the  gross 
aational  product,  the  rum  total  of  all  goods 
and  services  in  tlie  Matlon,  should  nonasOly 
increase  by  about  3^^  percent  per  year  over 
the  long  run.  But  this  is  not  now  ooour- 
rlng  and  the  Treasury  Is  ehterlng  a  period 
of  declining  revenues.  Henee  Xtkt  new  ex- 
peacfltores  should  get  the  gross  product 
back  to  the  norasal  growth  rate.  In  turn  gen- 
erating revenue  for  the  Treasury  which  eoald 
pay  for  most  of  the  addiUoaal  ailUtacy  ea- 
peaaes  that  the  ooaunlttee  xeoomnandad. 
And  a  controOfid  economy  could  be  avoided. 


imnaTUiorn 
Uuoh  here  te  la  th*  specnlaUve  laafan. 
The   conxouttee    MrtiunipUfm.   however,   was 


that  the  Increased  spending  would  fit  the 
economic  pletiue  with  heneflt  both  to  the 
ly  aad  the  aattmal  deCsMe.  wMh  m 
tax  itaas  at  the 
only  to 


anfavorably.  by  the  long-term  Soviet  rate  of 
industrial  ^owth.  estimated  to  be  about 
twice  the  American  rate  over  tbe  past  39 
gBowth.  artiBJIIiiiilly  based  on  » 


sntly  heglaning  to  alow 

Kremlin  to  dsecita  ahont  2$  pwaant  of  Ita 

production  to  the  military,  ooaipatwd  So  only 
8.7  percent  of  American  production  so  com- 
mitted. The  Soviet  gross  "°<^"-"''  product 
la  only  about  one-third  that  of  America.  In 
another  19  years,  it  Is  eethnated  to 
ahont  ona-hatf  the  Aaezlcan  flgore. 
of  a  Xkater  rate  of  growth. 

It  Is  estiaiaitrt.  for  ^—iwpfcf,  that  If  tha 
Dalted  SUtas  added  about  10  pamMBit  to  Us 
defense  rAmmitment.  in  terms  of  pxas  jxod- 
uc^  the  Soviets  would  have  to  raise  theha 
by  one-thtrd  and  do  so  tn  a  nation  already 
on  the  meageieet  raUon  of 

Oaitheb  Task  Couplstsd  st 

The  Oaithar  M^nrt  takes  its  name  Ziom 
H.  Rowar.  Oalther,  Jr.,  San  A'anelsco  lawyer 
and  fomer  head  of  the  Fwd  g^gundation, 
who  was  its  «"«*«-'  ohalcBMua. 

Gaither  became  ill,  however,  and  the  rlf- 
port  was  eompleted  under  the  dfawetton  of 
two  other  membens.  These  eoehalBnaa  wen 
Robert  C.  Sprague.  of  the  Spragua  Bectzto 
Co,  and  WUUam  C.  Foster,  of  Ihe  Olln- 
Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

As  Heted  by  the  White  House,  the  oCtnr 
aaemhers  of  the  Ccoanlttee  wei«:  JasMs  P. 
Baxter,  of  wuuam  OaOege;  niiiiwl  D.  oai- 
ktaa.  of  Brooktngs  Instttutlan:  Jofea  i.  Cor- 
aoo,  of  McKiasey  *  Co.;  Jomea  A.  I^kla^ 
of  the  Caxnegle  Corp.:  Robert  C  Ptiai.  of 
Bell^  Telephone  LaTwratorles;  Hector  R, 
Skifter,  of  Althome  Instroments  Labora- 
tories; WUUam  Webster,  of  the  New  England 
Electric  System:  and  ProT.  Jcrame  B.  Wles- 
ner.  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  gnwp  had  aa  adtlamy  panel  U  11. 
and  5  others  who  i'"''rt4*i1  the  panel,  tha 
White  Hoxise  said. 

The  advisory  panel  Inctoded:  Adm.  Rdbert 
C.  Oamey  fretlredl .  of  Wettlnghouee  CSectrle 
Co.;  Oen.  Jaoan  H.  Doottttie  (retired) ,  Shdl 
Oa  Oo^  Oen.  John  B.  HSU  (retired) ,  Mann- 
facturlng  Chemlats  Association;  Mente  J. 
Kelly  and  James  B.  Fl^k.  of  the  Bell  Tete- 
pho&e  Laboratories;  James  R.  T^imnm,  jj-,^ 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
since  n!>med  tbe  Presldenrs  scientific  and 
technolrjgical  adviser:  Biiiest  O.  Lawrence, 
Dniverstty  of  California  Radiatian  Labora- 
tory; Robert  Lovett.  oT  Brown  Brae.  A  Henri- 
man;  John  J.  MoCloy.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank;  Frank  Stanton,  Columbia  BraaAaiwt- 
Ing  System,  and  L  L  Babl,  Chairman  at  the 
Precident's  Science  Advisory  Conunlttes. 

A?stBt1ns  the  panel  were:  Paul  H.  Nitze,  of 
George  Wnshtirrton  UTl^^eT5lty,  Col.  Oeorge 
A.  Lincoln,  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Alfo  listed  as  asslstiog  in  the  work  of  the 
Oranmlttee  were  Gen.  James  lioOonnlck.  jr., 
preddeut.  and  Albsrt  G.  Hin.  vloe  jiinililiat 
and  director  at  research,  of  the  Inatttute  tar 
Defense  Analysis. 

A  cumber  of  other  persons  not  listed  by 
the  White  House  also  were  called  In  for  advice 
from  time  to  time.  The  Committee  also  had 
the  aadstanoe  of  numeinjua  officials  to  the 
OovemaMnt. 


Mr.  CLABKL  ISi.  VzeeiOeat,  tbe  im- 
portanoe  of  the  arUde  arises  frdm  tbe 
2act  tbat  Us,  is  wtSL  known  hy  tnaoy 
Members  of  tbis  body.  hw»iMHinj  my- 
self,  tbat  this  nevspaiKr  acoount  ac- 
curately aad  dearly  states  tbe  maior 
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flndings  azul  conchMloM  of  the  Oaltber 
report.  Tbat  report  ahanld  hava 
caused  this  sdmlnistrfttktti  to  have  a 
far  greater  aenae  of  urgency  than  It  pres- 
ently gives  any  Indication  of  haying. 
I  hope  tbat  all  those  who  read  the  Ck>ii- 
caEssxcHAL  Rzcou)  Will  take  the  time  and 
the  effort  to  read  ^hls  newspaper  ac- 
count, so  that  they,  too.  may  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  very  critical  situation 
which  confronts  our  country,  and  which 
I  must  say  In  all  good  conscience  the 
President's  budget  does  so  little  to 
remedy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I,  for 
one.  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  only  has  the  author- 
ity to  withhold  the  Gaither  report,  but 
also  has  done  a  wise  and  discreet  thing 
in  so  doing.  The  very  fact  of  with- 
holding it  has  already  provoked  mtich 
discussion,  and  is  an  Indication  of  what 
would  happen  if  an  imevaluated  report 
on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  Importance 
were  made  public. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DISABILITY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  Uke  to  make  one  comment  on  the 
subject  of  Presidential  disability.  If  the 
program  dealing  with  Presidential  dis- 
ability fails,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
With  complete  and  uninhibited  candor 
he  has  asked  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation.  The  challenge  and  the  re- 
sponsibility are  now  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  Congress. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  some 
events  which  occurred  earlier  this  week 
have  confused  the  situation  regarding 
a  change  in  the  way  of  a  real  spirit  of 
unity  toward  national  security,  and  giv- 
en rise  to  serious  concern  over  wtiat  the 
present  administration  regards  as  the 
most  crucial  issue  confronting  \ib. 

Is  it  meeting  a  grave  world  challenge, 
as  most  of  us  thought,  or  Just  trying  to 
perpetuate  Republicans  in  office? 

Most  of  ua,  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation, came  to  the  present  session  of 
the  85th  Congress  deeply  concerned 
about  worsening  trends  in  international 
affairs,  and  determined,  I  am  sure,  as 
statesmen  and  Americans  all.  to  put  our 
country's  security  above  all  else. 

Unfortunately,  and  regrettably,  the 
wave  of  Republican  oratory  earlier  this 
week  has  clouded  and  distorted  that  ob- 
jective— and  given  the  American  people 
good  reason  to  be  confused  and  con- 
cerned. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  me  of  lacking 
partisan  spirit  and  fervor.  I  believe  in 
the  two-party  system.  I  believe  in  spir- 
ited partisan  debate  as  the  llfeblood  of 
progress  and  political  responsibility. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  irresponsibility 
mu:t  be  avoided,  and  partisanship  put 
hito  pnqwr  perspective  in  relation  to  the 
problems  confronting  us. 

If  there  has  been  serious  concern  felt 
Iqr  D«nocrat8  that  our  national  leader- 


ship has  not  been  all  that  it  couil  or 
should  be,  that  concern  reflects  an  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people— not 
partisan  glooting  that  our  political 
are  falling.  The  price  of  fail 
leadership  is  too  serloiis  for  any 

take  satisfaction  in  that  hap. 

Rather  than  take  any  satisfacti 
this  administration's  shortcomir 
we  saw  them,  we  Democrats  set 
the  business  confronting  all  of  ....  _ 
A'  lericans  to  rally  together  toward  shor- 
ing up  our  strength  and  wiping  out  our 
weaknesses.  We  were  not  alone.  Many 
prominent  and  influential  Republicans 
shared  our  concern,  and  shared  oiu|  de- 
termination to  do  something  consoruc- 
tive  about  it.  J 

That  is  the  tenor  on  which  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  opened.  That  ia  the 
tone  set  so  ably  by  our  majority  leader 
in  conducting  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee inqiilry  into  our  military  bos- 
ture.  ' 

When  the  President  outlined  hia|  ob- 
jectives to  us  in  his  state  of  the  Uhlon 
messages.  Democrats  were  among  the 
first  to  laud  the  objectives — and  pledge 
support  in  trying  to  implement  them. 
When  the  President  sent  us  a  budget 
that  we  felt  failed  to  properly  in|ple- 
ment  those  objectives,  some  of  us  frere 
openly  critical— but  for  construdtive 
piui;>08es  of  serving  national  secirity. 
not  for  partisan  purposes  of  iust  mntiny 
a  whipping  boy  of  the  GOP.  1 

Yet  the  GOP  has  apparently  embanked 
upon  a  course  of  political  survival  irst, 
national  security  second.  j 

I  have  no  intention  today  of  argnlng 
with  the  blatantly  false  propaganda  of 
Republican  orators  throughout  the 
country  last  Monday  night.  My  on^ 
purpose  Is  to  ask  what  piupose  such 
narrow  partisanship  serves  toward  rally- 
ing our  Nation  to  meet  the  chall^ges 
confronting  us.  i 

It  is  regrettable  that  while  the  Pfesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  talkin|;  in 
Chicago  about  taking  national  seciirity 
out  of  politics,  his  trusted  assls1}Emt. 
Sherman  Adams,  is  staking  out  the  i  low 
road  of  political  campaigning  by  delib- 
erately Inciting  and  inviting  bitter  |»r- 
tisanshlp.  i 

It  is  only  about  15  feet  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  office  in  the  east 
wing  of  the  White  House  to  the  offloe  of 
Sherman  Adams.  In  view  of  the  Pjesl- 
dent's  Chicago  remarks.  I  respectllully 
suggest  that  he  get  up  out  of  his  chair 
and  walk  the  15  feet  to  inform  Mr.  A(£ms 
of  his  desires.  And  while  he  is  at  4,  if 
he  really  wants  national  security  t^  be 
kept  from  becoming  a  partisan  Issue^  he 
might  suggest  that  his  three  service  $cc. 
retarles  have  more  Important  mattezis  to 
attend  to  than  making  partisan  fiind- 
raising  addresses  in  behalf  of  the  ^- 
publican  Party. 

Quite  frankly,  I  respect  President 
Eisenhower's  request  that  national  se- 
curity not  become  a  partisan  matter .^  yet 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  he  at  least 
withhold  his  request  imtil  his  own  fel- 
low partisans  have  debated  this  matter 
out  enough  among  themselves  to  know 
Just  where  his  own  party  stands. 

Perhaps  Vice  President  NIxok  is  rfeht 
In  explaining  why  the  RepubUcans  c^uld 
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indulge  in  political  activity  denlte  the 
troubled  times,  but  let  us  not  [have  It 
right  for  the  Republicans  and  wrong  for 
the  Democrats.  i 

As  a  sheer  matter  of  polltieiJ  Judf- 
ment,  I  must  question  the  wisdom  of  Re- 
publican leaders  using  f  und-ndang  din- 
ners to  attack  the  patriotism  of  liniy  who 
criticize  the  administration's  secfolty  ef- 
forts, when  some  of  the  Presideiit's  mo't 
severe  critics  on  this  score  h^ve  also 
been  among  the  Republican  Party's  Mg- 
gest  contributors.  ] 

I  can  imderstand  Mr.  Adams'  sensi- 
tivity to  criticism.  Yet  I  suggest^  he  look 
carefully  as  to  where  it  is  comlilg  from. 

The  report  on  1956  general  lelecticm 
campaigns  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  (Senate's 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnfetration 
lists  Laurence  and  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
having  made  26  separate  contrtbutlons 
to  the  Republicans,  totaling  moire  than 
$60,000.  Yet  I  seem  to  recall  that  they 
have  been  to  the  forefront  as  cHUes  of 
this  administration's  security  qfforta. 

John  A.  McCone  gave  $7,500  to  i  the  Re- 
publicans, according  to  the  same  re- 
port, yet  he  too  has  been  quite  vocal 
about  our  glaring  weakness — military  or- 
ganizational weaknesses. 

Let  me  list  a  few  more  name^.  Oen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  gave  $2,500  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  1956.  and  his  wife  $3,000. 
Justin  W.  Dart  gave  $3,000.  Ov^ta  Culp 
Hobby  gave  $1,000.  Henry  Lucelgave  14 
contributions  totaling  $23,000.  |tnd  his 
Wife  added  another  $1,500.  Tb$mas  B. 
McCabe  gave  $11,500. 

Yet  all  these  are  members  of  tfaje  Rock- 
efeller brothers  panels  that  brm|ght  out 
the  critical  report  on  Elsenhoirer  de- 
fenses. I 

Big  Republican  contrlbutor4  mind 
you.  Mr.  President — not  Democfeats. 

It  must  have  given  the  OOP  deasurer 
qxiite  a  start  to  have  the  patriotism  of 
such  contributors  resoundingly  attacked 
by  Sherman  Adams. 

If  we  Democrats  are  supposed  io  with- 
hold any  appraisal  of  our  strength  or 
weaknesses,  in  the  name  of  unity.  I  hope 
at  least  the  administration  will  be  will- 
ing to  let  its  own  RepubUcan  c<^trlbu« 
tors  speak  out  in  behalf  of  w«^^<4r«ni  se- 
curity and  survivaL  | 

Actually,  this  issue  does  transcend 
partisanship — but  it  does  not  transcend 
critical  debate.  j 

I  know  of  quite  a  few  Republican  Con- 
gressional leaders  dissatisfied  wfth  the 
status  quo.  Must  they  too  be  fenced 
imder  this  administration's  mandate 
challenging  the  patriotism  of  critics? 

Does  the  President  fear  the  scrutiny  of 
our  citizenry?  Does  he  fear  thd  future 
spotlight  of  public  attention?  What  does 
he  seek  to  hide?  | 

Far  from  being  a  partisan  Dentocratie 
approach,  any  objective  reader  i  of  the 
daily  press  knows  that  there  is  la  long 
list  of  key  national  leaders  Including  col- 
umnists, commentators,  editors,  educa- 
tors, businessmen,  and  public  |>fflcial8 
who  have  openly  stated  that  icitional 
security  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment requires  public  debate. 

Yet  we  cannot  have  such  debate  tai  • 
constructive  form  so  long  as  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  seeking  to  get  at  th^  truth 
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is  challenged  by  blind  partisanship  of 
Sherman  Adams'  demagoguery. 

The  criteria  must  be  what  best  serves 
national  security,  not  whfMi  best  serves 
this  administration,  th./  RepubUcan 
Party,  or  the  Democratic  Party. 

Once  again,  this  administration  has 
failed  to  exemplify  leadershlr  in  that 
direction. 

It  has  weakened  Its  own  hand,  in  try- 
ing to  protect  itself.  It  has  weakened 
its  own  chances  of  gaining  bipartisan 
support  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

How  helpful  was  Sherman  Adams'  talk 
to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  efforts  to  rally 
votes  for  economic  aid  to  our  allies? 
How  helpful  was  it  to  those  o^  us  who 
must  try  to  save  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram? 

These  are  the  questions  the  President 
must  answer  to  his  own  conscience,  and 
to  the  American  people.  They  are  not 
partisan  questions.  They  are  serious 
questions  affecting  our  secmity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
by  and  large  the  American  press  has 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  this  regret- 
table Republican  partisan  error.  Per- 
haps there  has  been  no  better  supporter 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  than 
the  Cowles  Publications,  of  Minneapolis. 
Yet  on  the  morning  after  Sherman 
Adams'  talk  in  Minneapolis,  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  lead  editorial  was  entiUed 
"Questionable  Tactics." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  referred  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto, 
M  follows: 

QnssnoNAaLB  Tactics 

With  CongrsM  In  the  bands  of  the  Demo- 
crats. It  la  aurprlalng  tbat  tbe  Republicans 
used  their  campaign  dinners  Monday  night 
as  the  occasion  for  bitter  attacks  on  the  op- 
position party.  Sherman  Adams,  tbe  Presi- 
dent's assistant.  Joined  In  tbe  partisan  at- 
ttLCk.  here  In  Minneapolis.  We  think  the  GOP 
used  questionable  tactics,  to  say  the  least. 

A  certain  amount  of  partisanship  is  ex- 
pected, of  course,  at  any  party  gathering 
for  tbe  poUtical  faithful.  The  illusion  has 
to  be  maintained,  apparently,  tbat  tbe  Re- 
pubUcans are  united  and  only  the  Demo- 
crats are  divided;  tliat  any  administration 
successes  have  come  from  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  Republicans  In  Congress,  and 
tbat  any  failures  have  resulted  from  the  op- 
position of  the  Democrats. 

But  in  view  of  the  challenges  of  Sputniks 
Z  and  n  and  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  to  tbe  United  States — and  the  need 
for  Democratic  support  for  the  President's 
own  program — we  wonder  whether  It  was 
necessary  for  the  President's  No.  1  assistant 
to  question  not  only  the  Intelligence  and 
wisdom  of  opposition  leaders  but  also  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Consider  for  example,  Adams'  Intimation 
that  the  Democrats  were  reeixtnsible  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  "the  scientific  catastrophe  of 
losing  our  atomic  secrets,"  the  "Red  Invasion 
of  Korea,"  the  "handcuffs  put  on  our  conduct 
of  that  war."  the  "tragic  loss  of  China."  and 
"the  surrender  of  positions  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world." 

He  doesnt  quite  repeat  the  McCarthy 
charge  that  the  Democrats  were  guilty  of 
"20  years  of  treason,"  but  he  certainly  ap- 
proaches it.  And  the  point  is  whether  the 
Democrats,  who  control-  Congress,  and  who 
are  being  asked  to  put  through  tbe  Klaea- 


hower  program  In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  really 
will  be  able  to  dUanlss  partisan  attacks  such 
as  that  launched  by  Adams.  Frankly,  we 
doubt  that  they  will  do  so. 

Adams'  speech  was  noteworthy,  too.  for 
what  he  did  not  say  as  weU  as  for  what  he 
said.  President  Elsenhower,  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  and  his  budget  message, 
made  It  clear  that  the  administration  con- 
alders  the  expansion  of  the  economlc-ald  pro- 
gram as  a  major  goal.  Tet  this  Issue  wasn't 
even  mentioned  by  Adams. 

Nor  did  the  Presidential  assistant  call  for 
support  for  other  Presidential  programs,  such 
as  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
scientlflc  cooperation  with  our  allies,  expan- 
sion of  research,  or  even  the  "works  of  peace" 
proposed  by  Mr.  Elsenhower.  Yet  all  of  these 
programs  need  more  pubUc  support. 

Sununing  up  Adams'  speech,  we  wonder 
whether  his  concern  about  electing  a  Repub- 
lican Congress  In  1968  did  not  blind  him  to 
the  need  for  Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican support  for  the  President's  program  In 
the  current  session  of  Congress.  Whether  it 
did  or  not,  we're  sure  the  Democrats  will 
enlighten  him  on  the  subject  In  the  days 
to  come. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  sim- 
ilar Views  were  expressed  by  the  Wash- 
higton  Post  in  its  editorial  of  Wednes- 
day, January  22,  entitied  "The  OOP's 
Two  Paces."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  t<^ether  with  a  column  of  the 
same  day  by  Marquis  Chllds  entiUed 
"Adams  Sets  Tone  for  OOP  Attack." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  coliunn  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  tbe  Rkcoro,  as  follows  : 

Ths  aOP'B  Two  Paces 
Just  as  President  Elsenhower  was  teUlng 
his  RepubUcan  audience  in  Chicago  that 
national  security  is  not  a  partisan  matter, 
In  Minneapolis  his  assisUnt  Sherman 
Adams  was  energetically  contradicting  him. 
Whereas  the  President's  speech  was  mostly 
good-natured  and  inoffensive  If  dripping 
with  platitudes,  Mr.  Adams  engaged  in  a 
cheap  and  meanly  partisan  attack  which  is 
certain  to  do  what  the  President  said  he  did 
not  want.  It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that  there  Is 
no  communication  between  two  parts  of  tbe 
White  House. 

Mr.  Adams  charged  that  the  attitude  of 
persons  who  criticize  defense  preparations 
as  inadequate  is  mostly  "dictated  by  politi- 
cal expediency."  He  tagged  tbe  Democrats 
for  "tbe  mUitary  catastrophe  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor," the  theft  of  atomic  secrets  and  "the 
tragic  loss  of  China" — and  he  compounded 
these  exaggerations  with  the  sleazy  trick  of 
remarking  that  "we  do  not  need  to  bring  up" 
Buch  matters. 

Let  It  be  acknowledged  that  In  the  ques- 
tion of  defense  responsiblUty  there  are  some 
skeletons  in  the  Democratic  closet.  Includ- 
ing inadequate  preparation  In  tbe  missile 
field.  But  this  business  of  assigning  blame 
for  past  mistakes  Is  pointless;  It  merely  dis- 
tracts attention  from  the  current  challenge. 
The  Democrats  can  charge  with  equal  valid- 
ity that  the  Republicans  lost  part  of  Indo- 
china and  have  been  in  the  process  of  losing 
Egypt  and  Syria.  When  Mr.  Adams  throws 
cuts  In  last  year's  defense  budget  at  them, 
they  can  ask  pointedly  who  invited  them  to 
cut  the  budget,  then  criticized  cuts,  then 
blocked  the  expenditure  of  funds  after  some 
of  them  had  been  restored. 

Now,  political  rallies  are  the  normal  occa- 
sion for  partisan  oratory,  for  fulsome  eulogies 
and  claims  of  monopoly  on  virtue,  and  there 
la  nothing  Inherently  reprehensible  In  this 
in  a  democratic  system'.  The  Democrats  are 
not  exactly  shrinking  violets  at  such  busi- 
ness, either.  Bat  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  this  sort  of  hyperthyroid  hyperbole 


can  be  carried  without  Injuring  national 
unity  on  essential  matters,  and  when  po- 
litical figures  of  either  party  engage  In  poU- 
tlcklng  at  the  expense  of  the  national  inter- 
est they  deserve  to  be  slapped. 

Political  rallies  do  not  have  to  be  this 
divisive.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  de- 
livered a  good-tempered  speech  In  Washing- 
ton reciting  the  Republican  boasts  but  not 
narrowly.  Vice  President  NnoN  made  a 
speech  In  New  York  which.  If  not  gentle  with 
the  Democrats,  avoided  the  meanness  of  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Elsenhower's  own  remarks  were 
unexceptionable  except  for  his  allusion  to 
the  ECorean  war  and  his  statement  that  no 
other  war  has  been  aUowed  to  take  its 
place— as  if  the  Democrats  would  have  sought 
any  different  objective. 

Perhaps  It  was  inevitable  In  a  Congres- 
sional election  year  that  defense  would  be- 
come a  matter  of  partisan  debate,  although 
this  will  not  help  the  sober  resolution  of 
difficult  problems  in  a  time  of  national  perU. 
What  the  administration  cannot  do  Is  main- 
tain a  pose  of  high  principle  with  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower trUllng  like  a  lark  while  Mr.  Art«m^ 
Blmultaneously  sweeps  the  gutter. 

By  the  way.  who.  If  anyone,  to  Mr.  Adaaaa' 
boss? 

AOAMs  Bra  ToHs  ros  OOP  Attack 
(By  Marq\iU  ChUds) 

Republican  orators  around  the  eoontry. 
working  hard  with  statistics  and  quotations 
suppUed  by  the  RepubUcan  National  Com- 
mittee, were  out  to  prove  Monday  night  that 
the  blame  for  tbe  lag  In  tbe  development  of 
nUssUes  rests  squarely  on  Harry  s  Ttvanmn. 

The  same  figures  and  the  same  quotatioos 
appeared  in  most  of  the  speeches  released  in 
advance.  And  the  theme,  which  will  be 
heard  again  and  again  and  again  as  the  Con- 
gressional campaign  approaches,  la  tbat  tbe 
Elsenhower  administration  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  up  for  the  de'  :j  and 
mdlfference  of  the  Truman  administration. 

In  short,  on  the  perilous  Issue  of  the  Na- 
tion's security  we  seem  likely  to  get  thto  fall 
an  old-fashioned  pot-and-kettle  contest  as  to 
which  is  the  blacker.  It  Is  not  a  prospect 
that  holds  out  any  conspicuous  hope  for 
unity  on  what  must  be  done  to  catch  up 
with  Soviet  Russia's  lead. 

The  figures  used  In  a  ntuiber  of  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  President's  first  inauguration  were 
Intended,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks 
put  it  at  a  Republican  fund-raising  dinner 
In  Tulsa,  Okla..  to  curl  your  hair.  From  1943 
through  1952.  S3.5  million  was  spent  on  long- 
range  ballistic  mlBslleB,  while  from  1958 
through  195S  more  than  S3.S  bUUon  mm 
spent. 

The  quotation  used  hj  speaker  after 
speaker  is  by  Webmer  von  Braun.  mlasUe 
authority  who  directed  the  development  of 
the  Army's  Jupiter  missile  at  the  Bedstone 
Arsenal  in  Alabama.  Von  Braun  Is  quoted 
as  having  said  in  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  why  Rxissia  leads  in  outer  space: 

"The  main  reason  is  that  the  United 
States  had  no  ballistic  missile  program 
worth  mentioning  between  1946  and  1951. 
These  6  years,  during  which  the  Russians 
obviously  laid  the  groundwork  for  their 
large  rocket  program,  are  irretrievably 
lost." 

But  with  the  seal  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  man  closest  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  perhaps  the  most  dedicated  work- 
er in  the  administration,  Sherman  Adams 
goes  further  than  the  others.  In  his  dinner 
q>eech  at  Minneapolis  he  took  the  whole 
Utany  of  denunciation,  blaming  the  Demo- 
crats for  the  military  castrophe  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Red  Invasion  of  Korea,  the 
plight  of  our  defenses  when  the  Invasion 
began,  the  hande\ifls  pttt  upon  our  con- 
duct of  that  war,  the  tragic  loss  oX  f^'^iy 
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•Ad  the  aurrendar  of  poaltlons  of  freedom 
throucboat  the  world. 

In  otber  wOcde,  the  AMletant  to  the  Preilo 
dent  bUmae  the  Democrats  tor  ererythlng 
that  happened  whUe  the  Democratie  Party 
was  In  control  of  the  national  admlnlstra- 
tton,  and  that  Is  etandard  political  practice. 
But  If  this  Is  to  be  the  rule,  then  a  Be- 
pubUcan  administration  that  hai^wns  to  be 
In  power  when  the  misaOe  lag  came  to  pub- 
lic notice — ^regardless  of  where  the  fault 
really  lies — ^wlll  get  the  blame  for  It. 

Adams,  however,  supplies  a  lead  that, 
when  all  the  slambanglng  o^er  who  did  or 
dldnt  do  what  on  missiles  is  orer,  will  Tery 
llkaly  set  the  tone  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign this  fall.  He  halls  President  Blsen- 
hower  as  one  who  more  than  any  other  man 
in  our  time  can  achieve  a  genuine  peace  and 
s»v«  fawnanity  firom  the  holocaust  of  nuclear 


Other  speakers  took  the  familiar  line  out 
of  the  caaqwlgns  of  1962.  lOM.  and  1956  to 
add  up  the  oasnalttes  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  tea.OOO  of  our  sons  kUled.  744.000 
wounded  In  wan  under  Democrat  admin- 
istrations. In  other  words,  the  RepubUctA 
Party  Is  once  again  to  be  represented  as  the 
party  of  peace  and  the  Democratie  Party 
as  the  party  of  war. 

Speaking  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  said  in  his  prepared 
text:  "We  are  not  lost  in  the  abyss  of  a 
bloody,  hopeless  war  which  neither  side 
could  win,  as  we  were  only  6  years  ago." 

This  same  strategy  did  not  work  in  lOM, 
although  the  national  committee  spent  large 
sums  In  several  States  to  blanket  radio  and 
telerlsion  outlets  with  spot  advertisements 
of  Democrat  wars  and  Democrat  casualties. 
Perhaps  this  time,  against  a  greater  longing 
for  peace  and  an  end  of  tensions.  It  will  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  Mr.  President, 
ev&x  the  New  York  Times  showed  con- 
cern oyer  the  Elsenhower-Adama  "high 
road-low  road"  campaigning  with  an 
editorial  yesterday  enUUed  "PoUtlcldng 
With  Defense."  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rccoko.  to- 
gether with  articles  by  political  writer 
James  Reston.  of  the  New  York  Times, 
January  20  and  21,  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

[PTom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  22, 
1958] 

PouncxiKo  WTiH  Dsmrsa 
A  headline  on  the  front  page  of  this  news- 
paper yesterday  read:  "Elsenhower  Drgee 
1958  Campsdgn  Ban  on  Defense  Issues."  In 
itaa  adjoining  ooliunn  the  headline  of  an- 
other story  read:  "Adams  Rakes  Democrats: 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Missiles."  The  two  headlines 
ezpreesed  with  precision  the  sense  of  the  re- 
spective artlclee,  which  must  have  left  a  good 
many  Americans  wondering  Just  who  is 
directing  Republican  Party  policy. 

If  Sherman  Admas  were  some  maverick 
OOP  politician  or  even  a  representative  of 
the  strongly  anti-Xlsenhower  extreme  right 
vrlng  of  the  party  one  might  more  easily 
understand  his  bitterly  partisan  Minneap- 
olis speech,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 
Democrats  were  responsible  for  everything 
from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  rise  of  the 
sputnik.  But  Sherman  Adams  Is  no  maverick 
and  no  anti-Sisenhowcr  man.  He  Is  the 
President's  own  super  chief  of  staff.  Yet  the 
contrast  between  the  President's  expressed 
desire  to  take  the  defense  issue  out  of  politics 
and  Mr.  Adams'  obvious  intention  to  put  it 
into  the  middle  of  polities  Is  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked*  and  too  mysterious  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Not  that  Mr.  Adams  Is  the  only  sinner  in 
this  direction.    The  Democrats,  headed  by 
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the  always  irrepressible  Harry  8  Truman,  be- 
gan weeks  ago  to  make  the  defense  pf  the 
country  a  political  issue.  They  have  ns  more 
right  to  do  so  than  the  Republicans.  I^istead 
of  recriminating  about  the  past,  a  past  in 
which  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
been  grievously  at  fault,  both  parUes  would 
do  far  better  for  themselves  and  for  the 
country  by  turning  their  attention  ta|  what 
has  to  be  done  to  insure  national  security 
In  the  future.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
argiunent  here,  but  at  least  the  argtunent 
would  be  constructive,  not  backward  looking 
and  destructive. 


ck  Times  of  January 
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(From  the  New  Yock 

1958] 

Pouncs  AWD  Ssc'uaiTt :  Ait  Evalttati^n  or 
RXPUBLICAH  Pkospbcts  aitd  thx  Par  Db- 
rcNSx  IssTJx  Wnx  Plat  j 

(By  James  Reston)  ' 

Wasbimoton.  Janiuury  20. — ^Fasteui  your 
seat  belts,  folks,  the  big  poUUcai  ba^e  of 
1958  Is  on.  , 

The  Republicans  tonight  started  i  their 
sixth  year  in  olBce  with  the  loudest  co|mter- 
attack  since  the  last  presidential  election. 
The  theme:  We're  In  pretty  good  shape,  and 
If  we  arent,  blame  the  Democrats. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  Chicago,  insisted 
that  United  States  security,  and  the  dif- 
ferences over  It,  must  be  kept  out  of  politics, 
but  from  all  over  the  country  came  news  of 
his  principal  lieutenants  blaming  the  missile 
lag  on  the  Truman  administration. 

"Our  first  objective — security  and  a  Just 
peace — is  not  a  partisan  or  political  mstter," 
said  the  President.  "Americans  must  never 
and  will  never  let  the  issue  of  security  and 
peace  become  a  pawn  in  anyone's  pcAlUcal 
chess  game."  | 

The  Assistant  to  the  President,  Shirman 
Adams,  however,  insisted  in  Minnqapolls 
that  It  was  a  partisan  and  political  niatter. 
He  not  only  blamed  the  Democrats  fOr  the 
missile  problem  of  today,  but  he  also  soorned 
them  for  Pearl  Harbor,  the  tragic  loss  of 
China,  the  surrender  of  positions  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  world,  for  stumbllnj  into 
the  Korean  war  unprepared,  and  for  not 
being  able  to  fight  that  war  eflectively  or 
end  it.  j 

OTBzas  roux>w  adams'  lxnb     | 
If  there  was  ever  any  genuine  chaace  of 
keeping  politics  out  of  the  defense  ques- 
tion— and  there  wasn't  much — this  has  un- 
doubtedly ended  it.  T 

While  the  President  was  calling  {Tor  a 
poUtlcal  truce,  the  Republican  NaUonal 
C«nmittee  was  pouring  out  texts  of  OOP 
speeches  foUowtng  the  Adams'  line  father 
than  the  President's. 

This  is  a  bold,  and  in  some  ways,  a  hssard- 
ous  strategy,  for  it  opens  the  Presld^t  to 
the  charge  that  many  of  his  own  principal 
associates,  including  his  principal  aid,  Mr. 
Adams,  will  not  follow  bis  lead.  And  tt  has 
already  infuriated  many  Democrats  Whose 
support  is  essential  if  the  Elsenhower  legis- 
lative program  is  to  get  Uux>ugh  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  now  49  Democrats  to  46  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate,  with  1  seat  vacant. 
Of  the  32  Senate  seats  at  stake  In  ne^  No- 
vember's election.  12  are  held  by  Dem^tcrats 
and  20  by  Republicans. 

Plve  of  the  twelve  Democratic  seats  are 
In  sure  Democratic  territory — Florida,  Missis- 
sippi. Tenneesee,  Texas,  and  Virginia— and 
the  other  seven  are  generally  rated  as  favor- 
ing the  Democrats  or  even. 

In  contrast,  the  Republicans  seem  s^re  of 
only  3  of  the  20  Senate  seats  at  stak4  tht^ 
year — ^Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  and  V«^nt. 
And  even  some  Republican  political  experts 
f  sar  that  the  House,  where  the  Dem#crats 
now  hold  a  84-eeat  margin,  may  go  Oemo- 
ctatic  by  a  much  larger  margin  in  Nov«inhcr. 


CHAJf  (OS  ASB  NOTSD       | 

Since  the  last  election  three  major  politi- 
cal developments  have  occurred:  che  Presi- 
dent's popularity,  as  measuied  by  Igie  OaUup 
poll,  has  dropped  10  points  but  le  still  meas- 
urably higher  than  anybody  else's:  the  ad- 
ministration, strong  with  the  peo^  on  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  questioxi  in  1068. 
has  been  put  on  the  defensive  in  theee  fltids 
by  the  political  and  scientific  achMvonents 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  econc|nic  boom 
has  visibly  leveled  off.  ■ 

Confronted  by  the  problem  of  raising  more 
funds  for  national  defense,  the  administra- 
tion has  taken  a  calculated  risk  ^if  ooosid- 
erable  poUtlcal  sigrnlflcance.  In  his  budget 
message,  the  President  called  fof  a  sharp 
redxiction  of  the  Federal  public  JBtvlittanoe 
grants  to  the  States,  starting  in  1960. 

Though  it  seems  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  go  along  with  these  requestti.  the  Re- 
publicans nevertheless  have  acquired  a  new 
political  burden.  They  miist  now  carry  ti*^ 
charge  that  they  are  trsrlng  to  jout  away 
many  of  tlie  gains  made  by  the  |people  la 
the  fields  of  old  age  -iT-lstanfe.  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  needy  bUnd.  »"tf 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  dltebled. 

DSBATS  PICTDXa  CHAMOai 

Thus  two  major  changes  have  ti  ken  plaoe 
in  the  political  debate  between  lhe  major 
parties:  The  Democrats  have  an;  Issue  in 
defense — they  said  there  "was  no  mileage  in 
this"  in  1956— and  they  have  been  given  new 
ammunition  for  their  favorite  argument, 
namely,  that  they  are  the  party  of  the  dls- 
poeeessed  and  the  poor. 

This  situation  may  explain  the  I  tone  and 
vigor  of  the  Republican  corinter-attack  to- 
night, but  it  is  interesting  that  thai  man  who 
took  the  lead  on  all  those  Issues  tfaat  anger 
the  Democrats  the  most  was  not  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  but  Mr.  Adams.  I 

Mr.  Nixon  in  New  York,  took  a  ^ew  broad 
swipes  at  the  opposition,  and  argued  for 
vigorous  cumpaigoing,  but  Mr.  A^ams  took 
over  the  low  road,  combining  satire  and 
mockery  with  appeals  for  "moral  4ber." 

Where  the  poUtlcal  battle  wlUl  go  from 
now  on  nobody  know*,  but  the  fj^yrw^f  are 
it  wont  be  up.  i 

(From  the  New  YoA  Times  of  Jabuary  31. 

IMB]  T 

Tax   AsAscs    OiraLATTcar:    A   OoMMsirr 

RxAsoNs  roB  Shasp  Attack  as  KSaHBc 

USGXD  Nokpastisanship 

(By  James  Restoo)       | 
WASHxmmnr,     January     ai.  —  Sherman 
Adams,  the  Assistant  to  the  Presif  snt.  vras 
the  main  topic  of  ocmversation  in  Washing- 
ton today. 

Why,  the  politicians  were  asking,  did  he 
go  to  Minneapolis  last  night  and  make  a 
sharp  poUtlcal  attaek  on  the  Democratie 
Party's  defense  record  precisely  at  the  mo- 
ment when  President  Blsenhowet  wsa  in 
Chicago  appealing  to  everybody  to  keep  poU- 
tics  out  of  the  defense  debate?  I 

There  were  two  papular  interpre^atloas  of 
tills  odd  incident,  both  of  them  |  probably 
wrong. 

The  first  was  that  both  the  nssiisiit  and 
his  chief  of  staff  knew  preoteely  iwhat  tha 
other  was  doing  and  took  different  tacks  as 
a  poUtlcal  tactic  to  app«a  to  the  IMo  wings 
of  the  Republican  Party.  1 

The  second  was  that  Ifr.  a^j^^^t.  with 
the  President's  knowledge  and  approval,  was 
getting  himself  better  known  ^ffnwg  the 
RepubUcan  pollticos  in  order  to  se<  whether 
tliere  was  any  support  for  his  betomlM  a 
presidential  candidate  in  1900. 

Most  explanattona  of  poUtlcal  eondnct 
here,  however,  are  usuaUy  simpler  ;than  the 
dramatic  and  complicated  theories  widely 
published.  The  simple  fact  la  thlapartlas* 
lar  case  seems  to  be  merely  that  l|r. 
was  sore  at  the  Democrats. 
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He  has  been  sitting  around  in  his  inac- 
cessible office  for  weeks  listening  to  the 
Democrats  berate  the  Republican  defense 
record.  He  thlnlu  Uie  opposition  has  been 
imfair.  From  the  first  sight  of  the  Soviet 
satelUte,  he  has  taken  ttie  line  that  the 
United  States  was  not  hxvolved  in  this 
"outer-space  basketbaU  game,"  as  he  once 
called  it,  and  that  everybody  is  getting  too 
emotional  about  the  whole  missUe  race. 

AOAltS    BAS   nxBCZ    LOTALTT 

Mr.  Adams  has  two  well-developed  quali- 
ties; a  fierce  loyalty  to  the  President,  and 
a  tMtd  temper.  Both  were  involved  last  night 
in  Minneapolis  and  when  these  two  quaU- 
ties  combine,  he  runs  to  sarcasm  and  vertial 
aggression. 

The  Democrats  do  not  especially  resent 
the  charges  that  they  have  a  responsibility 
In  their  1946-53  record  for  the  missile  short- 
age. This  comes  under  the  general  heading 
of  hard  but  fair  poUUcal  debate.  But  they 
resent  two  things: 

They  feel  that  Mr.  Adams  shoots  from 
ambiish  in  that  he  cannot  I>e  questioned 
by  the  Congress  or  the  press,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet  can. 

And  they  resent  his  revival  of  the  old 
fighting  Implications  that  the  Democrats 
were  responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor,  for  the 
scientific  catastrophe  of  losing  o\ir  atomic 
secrets,  for  the  Communist  Invasion  of 
Korea,  for  the  tragic  loss  of  China,  and  for 
limiting  the  area  of  the  K(H«an  war. 

It  is  this  latter  point  that  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. For  James  C.  Hagerty,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  said  today  that  Mr.  Adams 
knew  what  was  in  the  President's  speech,  and 
presumably  this  included  knowledge  that  the 
President  was  asking  for  a  moraUHliim  on 
partisan  approaches  to  the  defense  debate. 

Nevertheless,  he  raked  up  many  of  the 
charges  that  envenomed  the  whole  poUtlcal 
atmosphere  here  during  the  hey-day  of  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 

There  is  an  interesting  paradox  in  all  this. 
Mr.  Adams  has,  for  5  years,  played  the  role 
of  the  "anonymous  man"  in  the  White  House. 
He  has  refused  to  answer  question  from  Con- 
gress on  the  ground  that  he  was  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  President.  He  has  rejected  in 
the  sliarpest  terms  assertions  that  he  was 
the  powerful  head  of  a  palace  guard  that 
often  exercised  Presidential  powers. 

The  official  line  has  been  that  he  was 
merely  an  objective  servant  who  kept  Ills  own 
opinions  out  of  things  and  merely  presented 
all  sides  of  a  queetion  to  the  President  for 
his  decision. 

LBAVaS  AMOKTMOVS  BOL> 

In  recent  months,  however,  he  has  been 
leaving  the  anonymous  role  and  coming  into 
the  open,  not  to  make  general  policy  state- 
ments, but  to  whoop  up  the  faithful  at  po- 
Utlcal ralUes.  scorn  the  opposition,  and  then 
retreat  once  more  into  the  White  House. 

This  sharp  contrast  between  the  role  of 
the  private  adviser  and  the  political  provoca- 
teur Is  what  has  raised  the  question  of  his 
poUtical  ambitions.  He  has  always  refused 
to  discuss  this  question,  and  his  associates 
deny  that  any  such  ambitions  exist. 

But  the  mystery  remains.  He  is.  without 
doubt,  the  most  powerful  White  House 
adviser  since  the  late  Harry  Hopkins  in  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Mr.  Hopkins,  too. 
denied  for  years  that  he  allowed  himself  to 
think  of  seeking  the  Presidency,  but  in  the 
end.  he  did  think  of  it.  and  was  encouraged 
by  Roosevelt  to  do  eo. 

Maybe  the  parallel  la  not  exaet.  Mt. 
Adams'  friends  deny  tliat  it  Is.  They  also 
deny  that  he  and  the  Preeldent  entered  into 
a  high-road.  low4oad  arrangement  to  ap- 
peal to  the  two  wings  of  the  Bepublicaa 
Party. 

Tiie  President  may  not  have  approved  M^. 
Adams'  text,  but  ICr.  Adams  ignored  the 
President's  advioa. 
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And  tills  has  thrown  him  Into  the  thick 
of  poUtical  controversy.  Just  at  the  time  when 
most  observers  here  beUeve  tliat  the  President 
is  delegating  more  authority  to  htm  aU  the 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  same  subject  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxccsi>, 
as  follows: 

A  Bad  BLTTKoa 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
By  his  Minneapolis  speech  on  Monday. 
Governor  Sherman  Adams  has  made  more 
difficult  the  delicate  situation  in  tlM  Presi- 
dent's office.  The  situation  is  delicate  be- 
cause the  diminished  strength  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  necessary  an  unusual,  almost 
certainly  an  unprecedented,  delegation  of 
jwwers  to  the  White  Hovise  staff  of  which 
Governor  Adams  is  the  chief.  The  fiat  con- 
tradiction between  the  Adams  speech  and 
the  President's  own  speech  that  same  eve- 
ning raises  the  question  of  how  faithfully 
the  President's  wUl  is  being  carried  out  by 
those  to  whom  his  powers  are  delegated. 
For  on  an  Issue  of  national  Importance  Gov- 
ernor Adams  was  In  open  contradiction  with 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
speech. 

If  that  can  happen  publicly,  what  goes  on 
in  the  privacy  of  the  President's  office?  Tills 
is  a  fair  question,  and  it  is  a  necessary  one. 
For  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  today  being  carried  on  under  a  special  dis- 
pensation which  can  work  only  U  there  Is  a 
general  and  complete  confidence  In  It. 
There  must  be  confidence  that  the  officials 
who  exercise  the  President's  powers  are  n*en 
who  know  him  so  weU  that  they  can  act  as 
he  would  act  If  he  bad  the  time  and  the 
energy  to  do  the  whole  work  of  his  office. 
Were  this  complete  confidence  seriously 
broken,  there  would  be  a  demoralizing  polit- 
ical uproar  about  who  exercises  power  and 
who  can  be  held  accountable. 

The  outward  evidence  of  the  country's 
confidence  has  been  that  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  pubUc  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  Governor  Adams  and  his  assistants  are 
confidential  agents  of  the  President,  who 
cannot  be  questioned  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress or  in  press  conferences.  This  immu- 
nity rests  on  the  principle  that  their  relations 
with  the  Preeldent  are  confidential,  and  that 
their  acts  u«  to  be  treated  as  being  his  acts. 
For  theee  acts,  the  President  Is  accoimtable 
to  the  people.  But  his  agents  are  accounta- 
ble to  him. 

This  is  a  ctxnplex  and  subtle  theory  which 
we  have  developed  to  meet  an  imusually  dif- 
ficult situation.  It  Is  not  easy  to  keep  be- 
Ueving  it  in  the  face  of  the  known  evidence 
about  the  President's  absences  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  many  evidences  that 
he  is  not  always  well  informed.  Yet  we  have 
all  wanted  to  beUeve  in  the  theory  since, 
given  the  facts  about  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, we  have  no  better  choice  than  to 
believe  it. 

But  the  country  wiU  not  go  on  beUeving 
it  if  it  turns  out  that  the  oonfldential  agents 
of  the  Presldmt  are  playing  poUtlcs  on  their 
own.  and  contrary  to  the  President's  own 
poUtical  beliefs.  The  moral  of  it  Is  that  In 
the  position  he  occupies,  and  with  the  Im- 
munity which  he  claims.  Governor  Adams 
should  not  make  speeches  at  aU,  should 
nourish  no  poUtlcal  ambitions  of  his  own. 
and  should  aoqulre,  or  at  least  simulate, 
what  used  to  be  called  a  passion  for 
anonymity. 

On  the  subetanoe  of  the  qnesttcm.  which  i* 
whether  defense  is  a  legitimate  party  ques- 
tion, the  answer,  I  beUeve,  Is  that  here  hon- 


esty wUl  prove  to  be  the  beet  policy.  Thus,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to 
examine  the  administration's  defense  pro- 
posals in  the  Ught  of  the  best  inteUigenoe 
available  and  of  the  testimony  of  experts. 
It  Is  hot  only  their  right  but  their  duty  to 
decide  whether  the  administration's  program 
is  adequate  and  how  it  could  be  Improved. 
The  Democrats  wlU  be  expected  to  come  for- 
ward vrith  their  own  program  of  amendments 
which  Congress  can  then  debate. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  post  mortems  for 
our  having  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  ar- 
maments that  an  ugly  partisanship  wlU 
show  itself.  The  counta^  wlU  do  weU  to  be 
very  slceptical  and  very  suspicious  of  all  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  blame  on  one  party  or  the 
other.  There  have  been  too  many  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans  Involved  in  the  com- 
plicated history  of  the  mlssUes  and  other 
strategic  weapons  to  Justify  any  verdict  that 
one  or  the  other  party  is  guUty. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  inquest,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  having  one,  it  should 
not  be  made  by  a  Congressional  committee, 
composed  of  men  among  whom  many  must 
run  for  reelection  in  the  faU.  The  inquest 
should  be  conducted  in  a  Jiididal  spirit  by 
some  kind  of  panel  or  commission  which 
inspires  general  confidence  and  Is  composed 
of  men  who  personally  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  outcome  of  the 
elections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  enough  of  a  political  realist 
not  to  expect  the  President  or  Mr.  Adams 
to  realize  the  error  of  their  ways  enough 
to  apologize  to  the  Democratic  Party  for 
aspersions  against  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty  of  a  party  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  has  shown  its  con- 
fidence in  the  last  two  Congressional  elec- 
tions. I  do  suggest  that  the  least  they 
could  do  would  be  to  explain  to  th:ir  own 
big  Republican  contributors  that  it  is  all 
right  for  them  to  keep  criticizing  the  ad- 
ministration's failures — so  long  as  they 
keep  contributing. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  cer- 
tain encouraging  developments  affecting 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

On  August  30,  1957.  I  made  a  brief 
statement  pointing  out  the  vital  neces- 
sity for  continuing  and  expuoding  our 
shipbuilding  and  ship-operating  pro- 
grams. Today,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  President's  budget  message  and  his 
state-of-the-Union  message  together 
show  a  constructive  approach  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  these  programs. 

The  request  for  $160  million  for  ship- 
yard subsidies,  when  approved  by  Con- 
gress, will  mean  that  the  long-range  ship 
replacement  program  entered  into  by 
both  Government  and  Industry  will  con- 
tinue as  planned.  The  $120  million  re- 
quested for  operatlng-diflerential  pay- 
ments will  Insure  shiii^ers  of  our  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products  of 
regularly  scheduled  continuous  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  wiU  pro- 
vide a  consistent  access  to  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  in  short  supply— or 
nonexistent— hi  the  UUted  States. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  PresideDt^ 
safety-through-strength  policy,  a  ctroog. 
active,  American-flag  merchant  fleet  Is 
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essentbd.  I  am  eonfldent  that  ib» 
Congress  will  aiqinrove  the  President's 
budget  requests  so  that  this  Natloo  wffl 
fulfiU  its  responsibilities  to  its  friends 
and  allies  by  guaranteeing  to  them  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  strong  and  ade- 
qiiate  merchant  fleet. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD -t  SEN ATfi 

Ifr.  MANSFZSU>.  Mr.  PresiilBnt.  Z 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  (order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.* 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  ^thout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  J 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  ox  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  <^|f»ndttr 
will  be  stated. 


January  2S. 


of  eonstrxietive  statesmanship  lla  at  last 
opening  before  us.    It  Is  truel  that  th« 


EXECDTIVB  SESSION 

1ST.  MANSFIELD.  liCr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideratl<m  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


or 


EXEC7UTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
CX>MMmEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable   reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OIIAHONET  (for  Mr.  Eastland), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  ICaryland.  to  be 
Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  BTRD.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Nelson  P.  Rose,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Oeneral 
Counsel  for  the  Departmfent  of  the  Treasury. 

By  Mr.  PDLBBIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation; 

Tom  B.  Coughran.  of  California,  to  be 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development;  and 

John  8.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  b« 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilisation. 

By  M^.  OBEEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State; 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

Thorsten  V.  KaUjarvl,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  El  Salvador; 

Robert  McCllntock,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenli>otentlary  to  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon; 

Homer  M.  Bylngton,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  a 
Foreign  Servloe  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Federation  of  Malaya; 

Donald  R.  Heath,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia* 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  King- 
dom of  Temen; 

Dr.  H.  van  ZUe  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  on  the  ezeeutive  boanl 
of  the  World  Health  Organisation; 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Peimsylvania.  to  be 
Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State;  and 


INTERNATIONAL   ATOMIC 
AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomiaation 
of  Robert  M.  McKlnney,  of  New  lilexico, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  X7nited 
States  of  America  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENir 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Illinois.  |to  be 
Deputy  Postmaster  General.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  coni^med. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASlDRY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomhiation  -^.x.v,x«v*««=  ««x  ««u  ou«;ciii,>i  uy  pro- 
of Jiillan  B.  Baird.  of  Minnesota,  ito  be  ceeding  from  the  practical  baSe  of  mu- 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasui|r  for  t-ii»i  i8Aif_int«r*«t«>  T 


body  of  the  address  repeated 
ting  faults.   A  section  of  the  . 
armament  control  was  offered 
Government  as  a  challenge 
cerity.    This,  of  course,  is  n 

in  which  successful  negotia      , 

gun  in  private  life  between  tifo  parttM 
each  of  whom  holds  a  strong!  position. 
Neither  Is  it  the  way  in  whicn  we  can 
carry  on  lntemati(mal  negotia^ona  with 
any  hope  of  success,  where  the  other 
party  holds  ao  strong  a  position  as  does 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Whether  in  private  or  in  govejmmental 
negotiations,  the  constnictive  icourse  la 
to  find  the  area  of  mutual  selli-interest. 
With  the  Soviet  Government  Ulere  Is  no 
other  effective  method  to  use.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  our  search  for  armament  con* 
trol.  Mutual  self-confidence  Is  out. 
There  is  none,  except  as  it  grotrs  In  the 
fertile  soli  of  successful  negotiations 
based  upon  mutual  self-lnterefst.  It  Is 
useless  to  demand  a  show  of  sincerity  by 
the  Russians  before  beginning  discus- 
sions. Should  we  not  rather  |  cease  to 
impose  on  others  impossible  i  require- 
ments of  confidence  and  sincerity  and 
demonstrate  our  own  sincerity  by  pro- 


Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasuitr  for 
Monetary  Affairs 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    W: 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  co: 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  no_ 
of  Tom  B.  Coughran,  of  Califo. 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
ury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  wihout 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confl  med. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomii  ation 
of  A-  Gilmore  Flues,  of  Ohio,  to  i  >e  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  wjhout 
Objection,  the  nomination  is  confitmed. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VETERAI^S' 
AFFAIRS  ' 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Sumner  G.  Whittier,  of  Massachi|Ktts. 
to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  nomination  is  conJaimed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  all  nomi- 
nations confirmed  today.  j 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified f orthwitli.  ] 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  cotisid- 
eration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 


tual  self-interest? 

In  his  Press  Club  speech  Secretary 
Dulles  made  the  suggestion  thit  an  in- 
ternational commission  be  established  to 
supervise  all  outer  space  explor^ticm  and 
make  certain  that  it  be  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  science  and  humanity  rather 
than  to  military  purposes.  In 'so  doing 
he  repeated  his  urgent  suggestions  of 
last  July.  T 

This  is  not  the  only  forward  lo6k  by 
the  administration,  for  the  Pfesident's 
letter  to  Bulganin  proposed  Jotit  nego- 
tiations to  the  same  end.  FurttiermOTe^ 
we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's open-skies  proposal  ma4e  at  the 
Geneva  Summit  Conference  is  still  open. 

In  the  Congress,  as  well  as  Inthe  ad- 
ministration, the  same  wise  fca-esight 
has  appeared.  Notably,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  saw  in  man- 
kind's new  celestial  frontier  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  a  new  dimension  to 
freedom— and  with  It  the  very  rfel  pros- 
pect of  reaching  our  goal  of  total  peace. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  positiv^  indica- 
tion of  the  prophetic  vision  of;  our  po- 
litical leadership.  Can  the  \4slon  be 
made  real?  I  believe.  Mr.  Pfesident^ 
that  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
we  can  make  the  vision  real.     J 

In  the  first  place,  we  start  witi  a  deaa 
slate  so  far  as  space  is  conceitned.  It 
Is  true  that  sputnik  gave  to  the  Soviets 
the  psychological  advantage  of  avirprise. 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  their  scientists 
and  engineers  have  no  doubt  of  bur  abil- 
ity to  equal  and  exceed  that  achievement 


on  of  the  Department  of  State;  and  oj;r*«  --~—  ^««  -e,x^^  vu,  au^*  uk     uy  to  equal  ana  excee 

George  V.  AUen.  of  North  Carouna.  to  be    S^i  ♦.  ^^?}^^   ^^   conslderatlob   of    In  a  very  short  time, 

treetcv  of  th«  miltMl   a±»A»m  rr,f„^^t.,^      legislative  bUSlneSS.  Tf  r^^„  i,« ^  ^1 


Dlrectov  of  the  XJtilted  States  Infwmatloa 
Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ot  a  Quorum. 

The    PRESIDINO     OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  rolL 


legislative  business. 

EXPLORmO  THE  NEW  AREAS  OF 

STATESMANSHIP 
Mr.   FLANDERS.    Mr.   President,   In 
the  speech  which  Secretary  Dulles  de- 
livered at  the  Press  Club  last  week   I 
find  new  grounds  for  hc^e  that  an»area 


It  may  be  argued  that  the  opipfortunity 
for  international  agreement  on  i  atomic- 
energy  control  was  even  greatfr.  slnco 
we  held  a  near  monopoly  on  thit  devel- 
opment when  It  was  still  new.  '  Yet  the 
Soviet  Government,  itself  engiaged  In 
atomic  develo]?ment.  tinned  d^wn  our 
proposals.  This,  in  my  Judgmmit.  doea 
not  make  sure  that  new  prop^als  for 
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space  control  wtH  meat  with  the  -mmf 
fate.  There  Is  a  hiealthy  regard  in  Rus- 
sia for  the  cortalntgr  of  anntHii^^^^^  jjj 
case  of  an  atomic  war.  and  spaoe-navl- 
gating  profidoicy  mulUpliee  the  danger 
a  thousandlokL 

Furthermore,  it  Is  highly  probahle  t^^t 
the  Russians  have  a  better  concept  of 
our  progress  and  eapahOities  in  this  Aeid 
than  do  the  Amwlean  pecq^  OurXuro- 
Asian  friends  cannot  ba  sure  of  h*fng 
the  first  to  occupy  space  in  some  pnc- 
ticaUy  effective  way.  Therefore,  agree- 
ment on  the  basis  of  mutual  self -interest 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  LH  us  give 
it  a  try. 

Where  sbaU  we  begin?  Shall  we  start 
at  the  moon  umI  work  down,  w  ahaU 
we  start  at  the  earth  and  work  up.  evea 
though  our  dastination  is  the  moon  and 
pomts  beyond? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  suggeetiOD  that 
we  revive  the  President's  open-skies  pro- 
posal as  the  first  step.  Here  is  mutual 
advantage— plus.  No  one  who  has  vis- 
ited the  missile  centers  of  this  Nation 
can  escape  the  conviction  that  we  are 
near  to  the  launching  of  a  satellite, 
manned  by  a  willicg  and  intelligent  ob- 
server and  reporter,  who  wUl  be  returned 
safely  to  earth.  Even  before  that  tim^ 
we  may  have  General  Shriever's  satellite 
carrying  a  recoverable  capsule  with  its 
observations  and  reports  intact.  Let  us 
proceed  with  all  diligence  to  develop 
these  and  other  means  of  occupying 
space  effectively,  depositing  the  records 
with  the  United  Nations,  and  thus  being 
the  first  to  practice  ogai  skies  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

It  may  be  that  our  bargaining  position 
Is  even  better  than  this.  It  should  not 
surprise  us  to  learn  some  fine  day  that 
we  are  already  taking  pictures  from  the 
air.  by  means  unrevealed  to  us  common 
folk.  It  may  be  that  our  Soviet  friends 
know  this  but  cannot  stop  it.  It  is  Just 
as  possible  that  the  Soviet  Government 
Is  now  doing  the  same  thing.  I  have  no 
Information  on  these  matters,  but  such 
confidence  have  I  in  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  practical  skill  that  such  a  de- 
velopment would  not  at  all  astonish  me. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  not  bungle  th*n 
opportunity.  Let  us  not  approach  it  In 
any  spirit  of  monri  superiority,  but  on 
the  basis  of  self-interest.  Let  us  follow 
where  the  President  p<tfnted  and  led  the 
way.  Let  us  see  whtA  can  be  done  with 
open  skies. 

From  there  we  can  go  upward  to  space 
exploration  and  control,  and  outward  to 
the  control  of  land,  sea,  and  air  arma- 
ments—all without  adding  to  the  ten- 
sions of  our  atomic  age.  Letuamaketta 
new  Elizabethan  age  of  exploration  In- 
stead, but  without  any  attempt  at  ex- 
clusive occupation.  For  ^;>aoe  cannot  be 
exclusively  ooeupied. 
Let  us  get  going. 


JUMIC^  ACHIEVEMDYT  WEEK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Px«si- 
dent.  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  ask  fOr  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBBIUOIO  OFFIUEK.   The  con- 
current rcsoIutloD  wffl  be  read  for  the  In- 
tormatlon  of  the  Senate, 
oiv 6S 


Tlie  oooenrrent  resolutlan  (8.  Con. 
Res.  56)  was  read,  as  follows; 

Whvreas  ft  was  the  initiative,  the  sense  of 
ladlvldaat  digatly.  and  tb*  detenmaatlon  to 
mold  their  own  futuree  that  mottvatad  thoae 
who  founded  tkle  Wation;  and 

Whereas  Junior  AehlcTement,  Inc..  through 
Its  leamlng-by-doing  program,  ii  in<»rii«»»MTig 
those  Ideals  In  American  yooth  hj  helping 
them  to  aet  tip  and  operate  their  own  small- 
■eale  bualaeee  enterprieee.  and 

Whereas  their  eaperlenee  In  running  Junior 
Achievement  etwnjiaiitee  wm  provide  thaee 
young  people  with  a  heightened  uoderstMid- 
log  of  the  prlvUegea  and  duties  of  elUaenahlp 
and  better  prepare  them  to  awume  the  re- 
^ponalbUttles  of  eammunlty  leadership;  and 

Whereae  thousands  of  American  buslneas- 
men  voluntarily  give  imstlntlngly  of  their 
time,  their  counsel,  and  their  ezperlenoe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membecs  of  Junior 
Achievement;  and 

Whereaa  It  la  understood  that  the  week 
beginning  January  20,  1968,  and  ending  Feb- 
riiary  1,  l9Sa,  wlU  be  observed  aa  National 
Junior  Achlevemoit  Week:  Mow,  therefore. 
belt 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reeentattvea  concurring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  la  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  January  26.  1058.  through  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958,  as  NattOTial  Junior  AcMeverient 
Week  and  urging  aU  dtlaens  of  our  coiuitry 
to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior  Achievers 
and  their  voluntser  adult  advisers  through 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, except  for  the  dates  specified,  this 
resolution  is  identical  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  73,  which  was  imani- 
mously  agreed  to  1^  the  Congress  on 
January  17. 1»57. 

Its  purpose  is  to  request  the  President 
to  designate  tiie  week  of  January  26  to 
February  1.  1958.  as  National  Junior 
Achievement  Week.  At  the  present 
time  legislation  is  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  will  make 
Junior  Achievement  Week  an  annual 
event,  to  be  designated  by  the  President. 
Because  ttie  Judiciary  Committee  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  report  that  pro- 
posed l^lslatlon,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  present  resolution,  providing  for 
this  year's  celebration  only. 

Junior  Achievement  Is  a  program 
tbroogh  irtdeh  young  people  are  given 
ftn  opportunity  to  take  on  real  responsi- 
bilities early  In  life.  Running  small- 
scale  busmess  enterprises,  tackling 
everyday  problems  with  the  help  of  their 
adult  advisers,  they  are  prepared  for  an 
acttve  role  In  the  economy.  I  ttilnk  it  Is 
fitting  that  we  recognize  ttila  qnp  pro- 
gram agam  this  year,  and  give  it  our 
unanimous  blessing. 

The  PRByiDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concur  rent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eon- 
current  resolution  was  considered  an^i 
agreed  to.    

Ifr.  DIRSBEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wtth  to  say  ttiat  we  fully  concur 
In  the  purpose,  the  spirit,  and  the  objec- 
tive of  the  resolution. 


CONTROL  OF  ADyJEMrilHlNO  ALCMfO 
IMTEII8TATB  HIGHWAYS 
Vtt.  NEUBEUQER.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniinous  consent  that  I  may  yield 


to  the  Junior  Senator  tram  Pennsyivania 
without  losing  my  rigU  to  ta»  floor.     ^ 

•niePRmogaiwoowiCJiR  wttboui 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shoold 
like  to  ask  my  friend  from  Oregon  a 
questton.  I  know  of  the  "iitttandlng 
eflorthe  and  some  of  his  A^lwigufB  made 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
have  the  committee  report  a  bin  which 
would  protect  the  Federal  intcfstalo 
highways  from  the  unrestricted  con- 
struction of  billboards  and  ottter  un- 
sightly devices. 

I  know  it  failed  by  one  vote  last  sum- 
mer to  be  reported  by  the  committee. 

AooMtfingly.  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Ifr.  Bosh)  Introduced 
a  new  bill,  which  would  have  the  same 
effect,  I  hoped  ttiat  that  bill,  as  waa 
true  of  the  other  bill,  would  be  passed, 
so  that  we  could  eliminate  tbt  unsight- 
ly roadside  menaces  on  our  interstate 
highway  system. 

My  QuesUon  to:  Does  the  Senator  feel 
there  is  some  chance  at  this  Mn^iqn  gg 
having  such  proposed  legislation  re- 
ported by  ttie  committee,  and  is  he  con- 
tinuing his  splendid  and  f^ffnest  efforti 
in  the  campaign  against  those  unsightly 
menaces? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatwr  yidd  at  that  pohit? 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  RjANDERS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefiy  on  this  undertaking. 

Mr.  NEDBEROER.  I  ahall  be  plfasod 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
if  he  desires  to  make  some  comments 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Wfnator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  On  the  question  of 
controlling  billboards  along  the  system 
of  the  Federal  national  highways,  I  wish 
to  refer  briefly  to  a  similar  «^*«nraign  til 
my  State  for  controlling  billboarda  *i/wy 
our  highways  outside  communittos  whicH 
have  seU-sovemment. 

It  was  to  a  great  degree  suceessf  uL  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  drives  through 
the  State  ot  Vermont  will  appreciate  what 
has  been  done. 

The  suggesUon  has  been  made,  as  X 
understand,  ttiat  this  matter  shoold  be 
left  to  the  States,  rather  than  be  H^m^^yf^ 
by  the  Fedoral  Oovemment.  Ukileaa 
th«*e  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  makes  it  iwMvm«MfTtffffna]  for  ttm 
Federal  Govemmoit  to  oontnl  tt»  mar- 
gins of  these  highways  within  a  State.  X 
certainly  will  sui>poit  by  voice  and  vote, 
so  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  any 
undortaklng  to  oontrol  the  biHboaida 
along  the  new  system  of  »fit*fflial  taigh- 
waya. 

I  should  Ufce  to  aak  ttiose  who  havo 
had  legal  training,  of  which  I  have  not 
bad  the  advantage,  to  give  such  aasor- 
anoe  as  they  can  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional ofastructicm  m  the  way  of 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preaklent.  may  I 
comment  on  the  statement  of  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  NEDBEROER.  I  yield  to  tho 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Although  I  do  not  pce- 
tend  to  be  a  great  eonstituttonal  lawyer.  I 
do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  both 
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the  bfU  Introdveed  at  the  last  wuaUm  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  one 
Introdnoed  this  year  by  the  Senator  from 
C!onneetleut  would  be  upheld  by  any 
Qourt  as  funy  constitutional. 

Mr.  NEUBKROER.  Mr.  President.  I 
aps>reciate  the  remarks  <a  both  the 
Soaator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Vcnnant. 

In  answer  to  tiM  quastton  propounded 
by  the  Senator  tttm  Pennsylvania,  I 
Shan  outline  the  sMMUIon  very  briefly. 
Ever  since  19M.  the  Aatfacuished  Junior 
Senator  from  TennesMe  [Mr.  Oou]  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregan  have 
been  attempting  to  brine  alwut  some 
eontnd  md  regulation  of  billboards 
ak»c  the  41.000  miles  of  our  Interstate 
hiffhway  system.  On  one  occasion  we 
succeeded  in  adding  a  billboard  control 
provision  to  a  bill  which  reached  the 
^tenate  floor.  Unhappily,  that  provision 
iiras  eliminated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Last  year.  In  1957,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  worked  extronely 
hard  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  trying  to  report  from  the  committee 
a  measure  which  would  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  roadside  beauty  along  the 
new  roads  that  will  cost  the  American 
motoring  puldlc  upwards  of  $40  billion. 
Again,  unfortunately,  we  failed  in  com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  7  to  8. 

Now  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  I 
may  say  at  the  11th  hour,  after  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  precious  time,  have 
come  forward  as  champions  of  billboard 
control.    They  are  welcome,  of  course, 
and  we  are  delighted  that  they  have 
eome  into  the  fold.    I  might  say.  how- 
ever, that  their  allegiance  to  our  cause 
would  have  been  more  useful  a  substan- 
tially length  of  time  earlier  in  our  flght. 
Already  we  have  lost  very  valuable 
time    months,  and  even  years — and  as 
we  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today,  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
are   locating    their   rights-of-way    for 
these  interstote  roads.    As  these  roads 
are  laid  out.  the  billboard  companies,  or 
the  so-called  outdoor  advertisers,  acquire 
•o-called    grandfather   rights   for   the 
signs  that  are  being  put  up  to  shut  out 
the  beautiful  scenery— mountain,  valley 
hin,  tree,  and  dale— from  the  view  of  the 
people  who  drive  over  those  roads. 

Por  example,  one  of  the  men  who  now 
eomes  forward  as  a  champion  of  a  bill- 
board-control bill,  cast  one  of  the  deci- 
rtve  votes  last  year  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Oore-Neuberger  billboard- 
control  measure  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  in 
committee,  and  thus  kept  the  bill  from 
being  reported. 

However,  I  wish  to  say,  speaUng  for 
myself— and  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  author- 
laed  to  speak  also  for  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qobe] 

that  we  will  try  again  this  year  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  cause  for  which  we  have  been 
working  for  3  years. 

The  belated  adherents  to  whmn  I  have 
referred  do  not  include  either  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  or  the  Senator 
fr«n  Vermont.  I  know  that  the  State 
of  Vermont,  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  In  part,  so  ably  represents  in 
ttie  Senate,  is  one  of  the  few  States  which 
have  tried  to  control  signboards  along 
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highways,  and  that  he  is  devoted  to  this 
cause.  Of  course  on  many  ocobsions  I 
have  had  reason  to  know  of  the  alle- 
giance at  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  this  elfort.  < 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whose  bill 
passes  to  control  signboards  aU>ng  the 
highways.  I  am  not  interested  ih  credit 
or  glory  or  renown.  I  believe  tbkt  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  puQting  up 
90  cents  of  every  dollar  which  is  4>ent  on 
the  roads,  and  when  we  realize  that  this 
will  be  the  greatest  highway  network  ever 
built  by  any  country  in  the  world,;  we  owe 
at  least  a  little  bit  to  the  motoring  public 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  these  roa  Is  from 
being  plastered  with  signboards  ttom  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  lovely  States  in 
New  England  which  the  Senat0r  from 
Vermont  in  part  represents  itn  the 
Senate.  ^ 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  May  I  trespass  once 
more  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  hiippy  to 
yield.  T 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  Uki  to  re- 
late an  experience  my  State  hasjhad  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  First. 
however,  I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to 
the  width  of  the  strip  which  will  be  ac- 
qxiired  for  the  piupose  of  these  high- 
ways. Can  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
enlighten  us  on  that  point? 

Blr.  NEUBERGER.  At  the  m<$nent  I 
am  not  qualified  to  teU  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  the  exact  width  of  the  inter- 
state highways.  However,  they  are  all 
virtually  to  be  built  to  four-lane  stand- 
ards, as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
realizes.  V 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  iiU  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  ill  is  my 
understanding,  if  I  may  make  thlg  state- 
ment at  this  time,  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  would  make  ImpractSal  the 
erection  of  signs  within  660  feet  pf  any 
interstate  highway.  That  provision  was 
added  as  an  inducement,  in  a  ^rtain 
sense,  to  States  to  adopt  appropriate  leg- 
islation, by  giving  them  additional  iflnan- 
cial  assistance  if  they  enacted  thgt  type 
of  legislation,  rather  than  attempt  to 
hammer  down  any  Federal  standard. 
We  at  the  Federal  level  can  give  an  in- 
ducement to  States  by  making  itiworth 
while  to  take  such  action.  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
provision  In  our  bill— and  I  beUeve^there 
is  a  similar  provision  in  the  later  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Coitoecti- 
cut  [Mr.  BtTSH]— stipulates  that  aState 
which  is  wilUng  to  agree  to  control  sign- 
boards along  a  particular  stretch  o^hlgh- 
way  instead  of  receiving  90  percent  of 
the  funds  to  build  that  highway,  wfll  col- 
lect from  the  Federal  Government  90% 
percent.  In  other  words,  such  a  State 
win  receive  90  percent,  plus  three-tquar- 
ters  of  1  percent  more  as  a  bonus  br  re- 
ward for  controlltag  signs  along  J^  par- 
ticular portion  of  road.  1 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  tiiank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  might  observe  that  the  success  of 
the  campaign  in  Vermont  was  duito  a 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Colrt  to 


the  effect  that  the  value  accruing  to  a 
pnverty  holder  with  refervtace  to  the 
location  of  a  signboard  was  bot  a  value 
inherent  in  the  property,  but  Was  derived 
from  the  location  of  the  highway,  and 
the  location  of  the  highway  was  deter- 
mined by  the  State;  therefor^,  the  State 
had  Jurisdiction  over  whatever  equities 
the  property  holder  had  with  relation  to 
the  erection  of  highways  and  Idgnboards. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  situation  apJ 
pUes  toother  States.  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  ajware  of  the 
successful  campaign  that  hai  been  car- 
ried on  in  Vermont  to  protect  the  lovely 
scenery  in  that  State. 

Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I,  wh^n  we  were 
members  of  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
made  a  similar  effort  in  ow  State.  I 
regret  to  report  that  it  was  niot  success- 
ful, although  we  tried  to  the  utmost  of 
our  capacity  and  ability  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful 1 

But  the  proposal  which  bie  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oon] 
and  I  have  sp<xisored  for  a  bumber  of 
years— and  I  understand  it  <s  virtually 
similar  In  the  bill  sponsored  fcr  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Conneqticut  (Mr 
BusHl— uses  the  carrot  rathf^than  the 
stick  method  with  the  Stat^.  Instead 
of  penalizing  States  which  db  not  con- 
trol billboards,  the  proposal 'which  we 
have  been  advancing  and  spo4soring  of- 
fers a  bonus  of  an  additicmal  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  from  the  FMeral 
Government  as  a  reward  for  [protecttog 
the  scenery  along  the  roads.     ' 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  congrsitulate  the 
Soiators  on  their  efforts.  llhsh  to  do 
anything  within  my  power  td  translate 
those  efforts  into  completed  legislation 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  (upport  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  fron  i  Vermont 
is  welcome,  and  the  suiiport  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Peinsylvanla 
[Mr.  Claix]  likewise  is  welooi^  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  th^  Senator 
f  r«n  Oregon.  I  am  happy  t<^  know  he 
is  going  to  continue  his  effort*,  which  I 
hope  this  time  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  certainly 
share  that  hope. 


IDAHO    POWER    CO.-S    Blk>WNLEE 
DAM  PROJECT  ON  SNAKQ  RIVER 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  Idaho 
Power  Co.'s  Brownlee  Dam  project  on 
wie  Snake  River  will  be  operational  this 
September. 

f>JJ^^^^  storage  dam  will  eontrlbute 
360,000  kilowatts  of  needed  power  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  power  pool  and  win 
make  available  to  the  downstream  areas 
of  the  Columbia  River  a  million  acre- 
feet  of  flood-control  storage  tMs  coming 
winter,  i        ^^ 

In  addition  to  its  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  completing  the  world's  second 
largest  rock-flll  hydroelectric  dam  in 
record  time.  Idaho  Power  Co.  also  has 
started  construction  on  the  second  of  its 
three-dam  project  units,  Oxbpw  Dam. 

This  construction  and  its  Importance 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  d^^bed  by 
Idaho  Power  Co.'s  president.  T.  E. 
Roach,  in  a  series  of  articles  In  the 
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Christian  Science  Mcmftcv.  fit  view  of 
the  still-continuing  mterest  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  valuable  multiple-pmitose, 
partnership  water  resource  devek^iment 
project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko 
the  first  two  articles  of  the  current  ae- 
ries published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

|Prom  ttic  Chrtotlan  Selenoe  Monitor  of 
Jaaumry  14.  1058] 
Idaho  Pownt  Dux  To  Ijur  Witb  Ooaanxrum 
or    Bkownlzb    Dak — Fntic    Tajucs    Oxamt 
BrzPfl — Oxbow  TTntt  Undbi  Wat 

(By  T.  B.  Roach.  presUcnt,  Idaho  Power  Co., 

written  for  tb«  Cbrlatlan  ScUno*  Uonltor) 

(How  tlM  Idaho  Power  Oo.  has  kept  pao* 
with  the  new  economic  pattern  that  ha*  de- 
valoped  In  Ita  tatiiUiry  in  the  postwar  period 
and  ita  plane  for  further  expansion  are  toM 
In  a  aerlaa  of  four  arUelcs  toy  T.  S.  Roach, 
president.  These  arUdee  were  wrltiwi  In 
response  to  an  Inntatlon  from  tha  Christian 
Sdenoe  Monitor.) 

Bam.  InsBO.— Brownlee  Dam.  first  at  three 
Idaho  Power  Co.  hydroelectric  projects  U- 
eenaed  by  the  Federal  OoTcnunent  for  con- 
struction In  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of  the 
Snake  Biver.  goes  Into  operation  In  Septem- 
ber 195«. 

Its  compleClan  wm  have  historic  eoonomle 
and  engineering  algninonoe  to  the  Paelfle 
Morthwast.  for  It  wlU  mean: 

1.  Tliat  Brownlee  akme.  with  Its  Initial 
mstaUed  generating  capacity  of  380,400  kilo- 
watts of  power,  wm  nearly  double  the  ecna- 
panyls  ezlstlag  eapaelty. 

a.  That  a  ateable  Increment  of  eleetrie 
pow0  wm  become  available  to  an  area 
threatened  by  aa  acute  abortage  of  pow. 

S.  That  to  provlda  this  much-awdsd  poww. 
the  second  largest  rock-flll  bydroelcetrle  dam 
in  the  world  and  tb»  largest  In  the  United 
Statee  wm  have  been  built  In  reoord  time. 
OdlnarUy.  a  dam  of  this  magnitude  would 
have  required  at  least  18  more  months  to 
comirtete. 

Brownlaa  alone  will  not  solva  tha  powar 
abortage  la  the  PaeiAe  Northwest.  Idaho 
Power  Is  already  at  work  on  the  seeood  v€  the 
three  dams — the  Oxbow  project,  downstream 
from  Brownlee.  But  Brownlee  does  symbolise 
the  determination  of  this  company  to  ful&n 
Its  responslbtlltles  as  a  regulated  public  utU- 
tty  to  the  people  of  the  area  It  serrea. 

Tbt  con4>any'a  accomplishments  of  tlie 
past  should  be  reviewed  as  a  guide  to  the 
future. 

■ooKomc  chahoss 

Idaho  Power  Co.  was  organised  la  1018  with 
the  merger  of  ft  operating  eompanlee.  rem- 
nants of  some  60  power-produdng  enter- 
prises which  came  into  being  late  in  the  lOtta 
century  and  eaily  in  the  preaent  century.  At 
the  time  of  Its  organlaatlon.  Idaho  Powar 
started  with  an  investment  in  plant  account 
of  about  838  million  and  a  total  generating 
capacity  of  20.840  kilowatts.  Today  the  com- 
pany's electric  plant  totala  more  than  8187 
million  and  its  i»eeent  generating  capacity 
amounts  to  375.000  kilowatts. 

The  company's  growth  was  steady  but  uo- 
^>ectacular  during  the  first  80  years  of  Ita 
operation.  During  World  War  n  Idaho  Pow- 
er's supply  In  terms  of  generating  capacity 
was  not  only  adequate  to  meet  the  neede  In 
its  operating  area,  but  provided  an  exceee 
which  could  be  exported  to  its  neighbors  In 
the  Pacific  Northweat.  where  mushrooming 
war  industries  had  caused  a  power  shortage. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostlllttea  It  became 
obvious  that  eoonomle  changea  were  ^^v^^g 
place.  New  agricultural  processing  ^anta 
were   estebUahed;    more   lands   were   being 


Mought  under  Inigatlan  ttuoiigh  nee  of 
electric  pumps;  maaufaeturing  industries 
moved  In;  phosphate  productton  waa  stepped 
up  to  provide  more  tmtOlam  tcr  expanding 
agrleulture.  Tha  Atonle  buwgy  OoaomlMkm 
was  eyeing  southern  Idaho  as  a  site  for  a 
huge  nuclear  reactor  teetlng  station.  Mining 
was  on  the  upswing,  wlttk  the  development 
of  Idaho's  great  cobalt  deposits  Just  getting 
tUKlcr  way. 

Abundant  electric  power  was  a  must.  To 
meet  the  reqxmsIbUitles  of  supplying  elee- 
trlo  powar  for  thle  area's  growth,  the  com- 
pany launched  a  8100  million  postwar  con- 
struction program.  Within  8  yean  It  had 
built  6  new  hydroelectric  dams  and  power- 
plants  on  the  Snake  Biver.  and  virtuaUy 
quadrupled  its  kilowatt  generating  capacity. 
In  addition,  new  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
stations were  constructed  to  deliver  the  new 
electric  power  throughout  the  company  !b 
service  area. 

vi.Airr  swAxxows  powxa 

That  program  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  multiple  resources  development  of  the 
Snake  Hiver. 

What  has  brought  about  this  tremendous 
postwar  growth  of  the  company?  It  is  the  new 
economic  pattern  shaping  up  for  the  Snake 
River  Valley  of  southern  Idaho  and  eastern 
Oregon,  served  by  Idaho  Power  Co.  It  is  a 
change  which  promises  great  economic  ad- 
vances. Befcnre  World  War  n  the  region  was 
known  primarily  for  Its  agricultural  crops 
raised  on  irrigated  lands,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock.  With  this  change  in 
the  economic  pattern,  the  region  presents  a 
wholeeome.  balanced  economy  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry. 

A  dramatic  illustration  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  Is  found  in  the  Weat- 
vaco  elementid  pho^homs  plant  at  Poca- 
teUo.  which  today  Impoaes  a  power  demand 
about  equal  to  the  entire  system  load  of 
Idaho  Power  about  10  years  ago. 

This  change  is  further  emphasized  by  ths 
fact  that  the  increase  In  use  of  electric  serv- 
loea  In  Idaho  Powar  Co.'a  area  for  the  past  18 
yaara  baa  been  greater,  percentagewise,  than 
any  other  area  In  ths  entire  Paelfle  North- 
wast,  not  excluding  territories  served  by 
Fedtfal  agencies. 

Sven  before  tliat  program  of  expansion 
was  completed,  the  company  recognised  that 
there  would  be  no  tapering  oft  in  the  need 
for  more  power.  On  Jtme  98,  1047,  Idaho 
Powar  filed  applloatlosi  with  the  Vedaral 
Powar  Onmmlaaton  for  a  preliminary  permit 
to  commenoa  development  of  tha  Hells  Can- 
yon stretch  at  tha  Snake  Blver. 

Today  Idaho  Power  f  acea  another  decade 
of  expansloa  which  dwarfa  that  of  the  past. 

«>M-TBAB  BXTAlf  SIOM  fLAH 

Vkider  the  aeoond  10-year  expansion  pro- 
gram, which  begins  with  construction  of 
Brownlee  Dam,  we  anticipate  trebling  the 
company's  existing  generating  capacity. 
This  program  envisions  Investment  of  8280 
mllMon  from  1068  through  1086.  of  which 
8100  million  wiU  be  required  for  the  three 
Snake  River  hydioeteetrle  projects  and  re- 
lated traaamiaalon  facilities. 

Although  Idaho  Power  moved  as  swiftly 
as  It  oouki  legally  do  so.  the  roadbloeks  put 
In  Ita  way  by  public-power  advocatee  over 
the  years  have  proved  costly  in  terms  of  de- 
layed electrical  energy  to  the  Paelfle  North- 
west, which  has  long  beeen  hungry  for  more 


Only  by  purehaaing  sisable  hlodcs  of 
staam-geoerated  power  from  Utah  has  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  been  able  to  »«ft«t>tfJn  its 
poaltlon  at  never  parmlttihg  ita  oustomsrs 
to  experience  a  power  ahortaga  la  tha  41 
years  of  its  operation. 

Brownlee  wiU  provide  Immediate  Inauranoe 
against  an  eoononUo  breakdown  through  lack 
of  adequate  powar. 


Th»  area  aerved  by  the  company  Is  stm 
burgeoning.  The  plateau  of  demand  for 
twwer  is  stm  out  of  sight,  beyond  the 
horlaon. 

In  the  last  7  years.  Irrigation  pumping 
alone  has  converted  more  than  986j000  aerea 
of  sagebrush  land  to  agneoltural  produc- 
tion. New  agricultural  pTiir<niiiig  plants  at%.' 
under  construction.  Wectvaeo  ■.nd  Idahov 
own  Slmplot  Interests  have  greatly  expanded 
the  production  of  phosphate  fertUlaera  *"«1 
elemental  phoephorus  due  to  the  availability 
of  power.  Cobalt  mining  has  beoome  tadg 
business,  as  Idaho  has  one  of  the  two  eatab- 
llshed  large  cobalt  depoelts  in  the  Hatioa. 
And  the  Atomic  Xnergy  Commission  is  oper- 
ating a  nuclear  reactor  station  where  the  flzsfc 
prototype  of  the  atomic  submarine  waa  bom. 
and  where  e*»«ttng  new  peacetime  atomle 
uses  are  being  developed. 

With  It  an.  the  people  of  the  ana  havw 
achieved  a  high  electric  living  standard. 
The  average  home  on  the  Idaho  IHmer  sys- 
tem uaea  6,800  kUowatt-hoan  of  eteetrlel^ 
annuaUy,  more  than  dontato  a  national  avev^ 
age  of  8.000  kllowatt-bouis  xt  tesldMitMl 
oonsimiptlon.  Moreover,  the  eonpany  has 
made  eleetrie  aerrioe  avallahie  to  ahnoat  100 
percent  of  the  f  arma  la  Ita  area.  Theae  fana 
homes  enjoy  aaodern  Uvlag  by  ntilteliv 
eleetrie  servloe  to  a  greater  extent  than  do 
city  dwellers.  Farm  home  use  in  Idaho  avevk 
age  atanost  8.000  kUowatt-honie  aaunaOty. 

Idaho  Power  baa  provided  that  aleetelelty 
•t  a  cost  to  consumen  85  pereent  beaow  the 
national  average.  Only  onee  la  Ita  41-ye«r 
history  has  It  had  to  seek  an  inauaae  la 
rates.  That  was  In  1063.  Blnca  104.  the 
oompaay  had  made  U  voluntary  rate  retfoe* 
tlons. 

That  liaa  been  our  eontrfbotkm  to  thla 
area  of  the  Pacific  Norttwest.  Aa  we  have 
said,  the  end  Is  not  in  sight.  We  look  toward 
an  saeltlag  future. 

[From  the  Christian  Bdenoe  Monitor  of 
January  16.  1068] 

MoBB  BLscnxc  Powai  o»  Wat 
Pacofso    Nc 

SniOB  Sxaxs  BivM  Paonor 

(By  T.  1.  Boaeh.  prealdent.  Idaho 
Power  Oo.) 

(Construetlon  of  the  huge  new  Brownies 
Dam  to  provide  additional  powar  for  the 
rapidly  growing  territory  served  taf  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  is  deaertbed  by  T.  B.  Boach.  pcaal- 
dent  of  the  utility.  In  the  semnd  of  f-h't 
fotir-artlcle  aeries  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Christian  Bdenoe  Monitor.) 

Bona.  lOAHO^— The  Pacific  Northwest  is 
a  critical  defense  area. 

It  is  the  site  of  alroraft  faelotlee.  ahtp- 
yarda.  atomic  energy  Installatkma.  ataDH- 
nnm  and  chemical  plaata.  large  iMMie  aaelat 
Indnatrlaa  such  aa  lead,  aino.  a  N»vy  yard. 
a  naval  gun  plant.  Army  poeta,  and  Air 


AU  of  thaee  aad  many  other  iaduetrlal 
eperatl<»i8  are  dependent  on  eledrle  powse 
for  their  very  existence.  In  Idaho  Power 
Oo.'s  own  aervlee  area  a  30.oeo-eqttare-mne 
area  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  of  soutiiera 
Idaho  and  eastern  Oregon  there  are  tie- 
mental  phoqihorua  plants,  atomle  energy 
tnstallatlons.  a  majenr  Strategle  Air  Oom- 
mand  base,  a  naval  goa  plant,  aa  wen  aa  food 
pror feeing  planta  aad  a  hl^Uy  produetlve 
nutfket-beaket  type  agrleuttna.  Whieh  are 
aU  of  vital  Importaaoe  to  the  natlneial  eeeo* 
rtty.  nassa,  too.  are  dependmt  on  eleetrfcal 
energy. 

Tet,  the  Paelfle  Northwest  Is  one  at  Che 
veae  of  the  country  which  lack  a  eate 
re  at  tiectrle  power.    Worse  than  tiMt; 

tt  suSers  from  periodic  power  sbortagea.    A 

perfect    example    la    what 

January. 
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Aa  thsnralt  aim  maMmxaptia  at  tntmbag 
reatbcr,  Coixnubim  Btver  >tnmmil(nrB  were 
TCdnoed  to  •  point  When  the  nraltant  power 
prodoetlon  eortaUmcnt  forced  the  Bonne- 
ville power  ■ystem  to  dlecontlnue  all  Inter- 
ruptlble  tntfuatrlal  loads.  Reeult:  Alcoa 
Aluminum  dropped  two  potllnes;  Reynolda 
Metale  dropped  two  potUnee,  and  B:al8er 
Aluminum  had  to  shut  down  three  lines  In 
one  plant  and  curtail  operations  In  another. 
This  sort  of  thing  can  hapi}en  again  and 
again.  The  situation  cries  out  for  more 
power,  and  In  a  hurry. 

More  power  U  on  the  way.  Idaho  Power 
will  have  It  available  next  year.  Brownlee 
Dam  Is  rising  at  the  upper  end  of  Hells  Can- 
yon, the  deepest  gorge  on  the  American 
Continent.  Idaho  Power  Is  building  it.  The 
first  of  its  four  generators  will  be  in  opera- 
tion by  late  next  summer.  Before  the  end 
of  1958,  Brownlee  will  be  completed  with  a 
total  Initial  generating  capacity  of  360,400 
kilowatts  of  electric  power. 

•nanncAMT  to  bciow 

This  Is  of  utmost  significance  to  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
pany's customers  In  the  Snake  River  Valley. 
Idaho  Power  Oo.  Is  a  member  of  the 
northwest  power  pool.  It  has  already  com- 
pleted its  transmission  lines  from  Brownlee 
to  tie  In  with  the  pool's  network. 

Brownlee  Is  the  first  of  three  hydroelectrlo 
projects  Ucensed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  construction  by  Idaho  Power  Co.  In  the 
Hells  Canyon  stretch  of  the  Snake  River 
between  Idaho  and  Oregon.  Rising  395  feet 
above  bedrock,  Brownlee  will  be  the  second 
largest  rockflll  jn  in  the  world,  exceeded 
only  by  a  one-foot-higher  dam  in  Japan. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  15  biggest  dams  of  all 
types  In  the  United  States. 

This  project  is  being  built  for  Idaho  Power 
by  Mcnrlson-Knudsen  Co.  In  record  time  for 
a  dam  of  this  magnitude.  Construction  Is 
now  at  a  peak,  with  nearly  1,700  workers  on 
the  Job,  utilizing  t6  million  worth  of  heavy 
dam  building  equipment.  On  some  phages 
of  construction,  work  continues  on  a  round- 
the-clock  basis.  On  others,  two  10-hour 
shifts  dally  are  employed. 

Immediately  after  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission cleared  the  way  by  issuing  Idaho 
Power  Co.  a  license  to  buUd  the  three  dams 
on  the  Snake  River,  the  company  signed  an 
•87  million  Brownlee-Ozbow  construction 
contract  with  Morrison -Knudsen. 

The  race  was  started — a  race  against  a 
threatening  power  shortage.  Not  In  all  the 
years  since  Idaho  Power  was  organized  in 
1916  had  it  ever  permitted  its  customers  to 
experience  a  power  shortage,  nor  will  they 
tuBer  one  now. 

OOMSTtUCTlOir  BTA>T8  Uf   10SS 

The  construction  crews  arrived  in  the  re- 
mote canyon  in  November  of  1956.  They 
had  built  roads  as  they  pushed  toward  the 
construction  site  so  that  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  more  men  could  be  mobilized. 
A  campsite  was  cut  out  of  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  canyon.  Living  facilities,  warehouses, 
and  shope  were  erected.  Then  they  tvu-ned 
to  attack  the  nuiin  tack— to  build  a  dam  395 
feet  high,  1,3€0  feet  wide,  and  a  quarter -mile 
thick  at  Its  base,  one  that  would  impound 
1.500,000  acre-feet  of  water  In  a  fi7-mUe 
reservoir. 

Since  that  day,  the  construction  crews 
have  expended  4,500,000  man-hours  of  labor 
to  the  $68  mlllio-  Brownlee  project  and  to 
preliminary  work  on  the  nearby  Oxbow  proj- 
ect, second  of  the  dams  to  be  built. 

Brownlee  construction  Is  on  schedule  to- 
day.   It  is  over  72  percent  completed. 

The  dam  Itself  is  taking  shape  with  over 
8  million  cubic,  yards  at  rock  in  place.  A 
wide  wall  of  Impervious  clay,  which  forms 
the  core  ta  the  dam.  has  already  risen  205 
feet  above  the  foundations. 

Excavation  for  the  spillway  is  already  oom- 
pleted.     Pouring   of   its   concrete   covering 
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■tartad  early  In  Deeember.  The^;  4  pen- 
stock tunnels,  burrowed  through  585  feet  of 
•olid  rock,  are  eompleted  and  being  lined 
with  the  steel  tubes  throxigh  whic|i  power- 
ful Jets  of  Snake  River  water  wiU  fl0w  to  the 
4  turbines. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  |the  pow- 
erhouse which  will  rise  to  a  hei^t  of  90 
feet.  The  switchyard  from  whicta  power 
will  be  channeled  where  needed  Is  (Virtually 
complete.  Much  of  the  road  reloealjlon  work 
has  been  completed  and  a  new  railroiid  bridge 
for  the  Union  Pacific's  mainline  relocation 
Is  but  one  span  from  completion.        | 

nAirsicisaoM  um  sxTCNoxd 

A  4a-mlle-long  2S0,000-voIt  transmission 
line  between  Brownlee  and  Baker,  dreg.,  has 
been  completed  to  connect  with  a  pf  evioiisly 
built  line  to  LaGrande,  Oreg.,  a  terminus 
of  the  northwest  power  pool  network.  An- 
other 230,000-voIt  transmission  line Too  miles 
long  is  being  constructed  between  Brownlee 
and  Boise. 

To  provide  for  distribution  of  the  Ibereased 
power  supply,  Idaho  Power  is  comfletlng  a 
$1,600,000  addition  to  its  substation  at  Boise 
and  Is  building  a  $4  mllUon  substation  at 
American  Falls,  Idaho,  to  serve  the  eastern 
side  of  the  company's  transmissloq  system. 

Permanent  housing  has  been  built  for  the 
operating  force  both  at  Brownlee  aii]  at  Ox- 
bow. Schools  have  been  erected  not  only 
to  provide  for  children  of  the  construction 
workers  but  to  serve  the  families  who  will  live 
in  the  permanent  operators'  village  i. 

With  a  population  of  better  thjn  1,000. 
It  is  the  largest  community  in  Hells  Canyon. 
Every  facility  Is  afforded  the  re6id#nts.  In- 
cluding a  supermarket,  a  barber  shop,  a  post 
office,  garage  and  automobile  servic^  station, 
water  and  sewage  disposal.  | 

Idaho  Power  makes  television  ivallable 
to  trailer  town  by  relaying  programs  from 
Boise  stations  through  rebroadcastlng  equip- 
ment set  up  on  the  heights  of  the  canyon. 
Church  services  are  held  In  trail^  town 
school.  I 

Around  the  bend  of  the  river  troiy  trailer 
town,  the  work  goes  on — night  add  day — 
to  bring  ample  electric  supplies  for  tSe  bright 
future  of  an  ever-growing  region. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  fAbM 
PROGRAM  j 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Presldfet.  on 
January  16, 1958,  Congress  receivid  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stites  his 
recommendations  for  improving  our 
present  agricultural  programs.      "^ 

The  recommendation  which  ierhaps 
has  generated  the  most  controfer^  Is 
that  asking  Congress  to  vest  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  greater  administra- 
tive discretion  in  setting  price  lupport 
levels  on  the  basic  commodities  aiid  dairy 
products.  As  Secretary  Benson  told  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  last  Fri- 
day: j 

Rather  than  determining  price  iupports 
for  the  basic  commodities  by  fonqula  be- 
tween 75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  price  sup- 
ports should  be  determined  administrative- 
ly in  a  wider  range  from  60  to  90  percent  of 
parity.  This  range  shoiUd  also  apply  to 
dairy  products. 

In  the  same  testimony  the  Seiretary 
of  Agriculture  listed  the  following  rea- 
sons why,  in  his  Judgment,  this  recom- 
mendation should  be  enacted: 


The  suggested  changes  are  needed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Agricultiu-al  products  are  likely  fto  con- 
tinue to  be  abundant  and  cannot  be  suc- 
oeesfuUy  priced  as  if  they  were  scares. 

2.  Support  levels  computed  imder  the  pree- 
ent    formula    have    stimulated    producUon. 


priced  OS  out  of  the  market,  aitd  acgravated 
fanners'  marketing  problems,    i 

8.  Controls  have  not  been  effective  in  re- 
duclng  over-aU  agrlc\iltiu-al  ptbductlon  de- 
spite the  severe  restrictions  they  Impose  oa 
farmers'  freedom  to  produce  and  market. 

4.  The  concept  of  adjustment  throtigh  ef- 
fective  production  control  Is  impractleal,  a* 
evidenced  by  a  series  of  leglslsitive  and  ad. 
mlnlstratlve  actions.  | 

6.  Farm  people  have  not  received  the  bene- 
fits from  existing  programs  tiat  they  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  existing  programs 
have  had  many  adverse  effects^ 

(a)  Necessary  adjiutments  have  been 
Impeded  during  a  period  when  the  general 
state  of  the  economy  would  haye  facilitated 
them,  although  the  Intent  was  to  ease  the 
adjustment  from  wartime  to  poscetlme  con- 
ditions. I 

(b)  They  have  made  Uttle  Or  no  eontrl- 
button  to  the  problem  of  low-ihocHne  farm- 
ers in  whose  name  farm  programs  are 
frequently  defended.  J 

(c>  They  work  against  the  long-mn  In- 
terest of  the  famUy  type  fani.  Insofar  as 
they  Inhibit  the  flexibility  In  oberation  and 
adjustment  In  siae  needed  to  tnake  family 
farms  efficient.  Good  farmers  And  It  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  satisfactory  Uicomes  with 
their  acreage  curtaUed.  They  need  to  ad- 
Juet  the  scale  of  their  operations  to  take 
advantage  of  advancing  technology  in  acrl- 
culture.  -^pe/        -•" 

(d)  They  raise  the  prtoe  of  I4nd  to  young 
farmers  who  are  Jtist  etartin|  out,  since 
the  worth  of  allotments  tend$  to  become 
capitalized  Into  land  values.  A  windfall 
profit  to  one  generation  beoontee  an  over- 
head cost  to  the  next.  ( 

(e)  Statutory  exemptions  Extended  to 
growers  in  minimum-slsed  categories  have 
required  tighter  restrictions  oq  moderately 
larger  and  more  efficient  farms. 

(f)  Production  on  acres  diverted  out  of 
the  bafic  crops  has  complicated  i  the  market- 
ing problems  of  other  farmers  ^bo  produce 
nonbaslc  products. 

(g)  They  had  led  to  criticisms  against 
farm  programs  because  of  the  mlgh  costs. 

What  additional  evidence  'la  there  to 
support  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  this  matter?  There  is  this,  as  the 
8?cretary  told  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Conmilttee  last  Friday:  { 

Realized  losses  under  program  primarily 
for  the  support  of  farm  prices  ind  Incomes 
was  $3.25  billion  in  the  1967  fiscal  year,  far 
above  the  $1.9  billion  cost  in  1956.  These 
amounts,  of  course,  did  not  gq  entirely  to 
farmers.  Substantial  amounts  have  had  to 
be  charged  for  storage,  transportation.  In- 
terest, and  administration.  P«t  of  these 
costs  represent  economic,  m^ltary,  and 
other  activities  abroad.  Some  ^f  these  ac- 
tivities might  have  been  imd$rtaken  en- 
tirely apart  from  our  surplus-dlsbosal  opera- 
tions. ■ 

Over  80  percent  of  the  price  $upport  and 
stabUizatlon  costs  in  1967  pertcM  was  con- 
centrated in  three  crops  (wheat,  cotton,  and 
com)  and  butter  and  manufaqtured  dairy 
products.  About  one-half  was  Incurred  In 
two  crops — wheat  and  cotton. 

These  heavy  costs  would  be  'justified  » 
they  led  to  a  solution  of  the  agricultural 
problem.  However,  they  have  not.  Price 
supports  at  the  levels  now  required  by  law 
have  continued  to  generate  surpluses  which 
must  be  disposed  of  at  a  heavy  loes  and 
which  continue  to  depress  farmi  prices  and 
Incomes.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  requesting  fiuther  chanitos  In  legis- 
lation. ^^ 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  thit  ther«  is 
wide  support  among  the  Amerlban  people 
of  this  administrative  farm  program,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
3  newspaper  editorials  devoted  to  this 


subject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  They  are  of  recent  date,  and 
were  published  in  the  Deeeret  News,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  re> 
spectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoois« 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Deeeret  News.  Salt  Lake  Telegram 

of  January  17.  1988) 

CouBAOs  or  Fsaic  laanLsnoir 

The  farm  program  President  Bsenhower 
submitted  to  Congress  yesterday  reflects  the 
cotvage  and  Integrity  that  the  public  has  ex- 
pected from  this  administration. 

It  reflects  eourage  because  It  is  politically 
risky.  Ths  powerful  farm  bloc  Is  attempting 
to  reunite  itself  to  fight  Just  such  a  pro- 
gram. Ihe  administration  wlU  have  a  hard 
time  holding  onto  the  gains  it  has  already 
made  in  farm  legislation,  much  lesa  go  as  far 
forward  as  the  President  proposes. 

It  refiects  Integrity  because  It  is  so  ob- 
viously heading  in  the  right  direction,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  preesuree  that  are 
building  for  going  the  other  way. 

Paradoxically,  the  American  farm  problem 
has  been  created  by  the  very  elements  of 
which  America  is  so  proud — ^that  Is,  techno- 
logical skills  and  Ingenuity  In  making  the 
best  use  of  land  and  labor.  Thus,  despite 
more  than  a  decade  of  trying  to  get  land  out 
of  production,  surpluses  still  splU  out  of  our 
granaries.  Hie  rarplusas  come  from  the 
same  technology  that  has  made  American 
production  so  vast  and  powerful  in  other 
fields,  and  which  has.  In  fact,  created  such 
wealth  in  this  coxmtry. 

It  would  be  criminally  foolish,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  try  to  hold  back  Just  such  progress 
on  the  farms  of  the  country.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson's  program,  endorsed  by 
the  President.  Is  aimed  at  helping  the 
country  adjust  to  the  technological  farm 
revolution  rather  than  resist  It. 

By  lowering  the  price  support  fioor  to  00% 
Instead  of  75%  for  basic  crops  and  raising 
acreage  aUotments,  the  program  would  tend 
to  remove  the  Oovemment  still  further  from 
the  farm  picture.  By  eliminating  the  silly 
"escalator"  clause  requiring  supp<M^  to  go 
up  as  surpluses  go  down,  it  woiild  nuUce  pos- 
sible much  more  effectlvji  outs  Into  our 
surpluses. 

The  other  major  proposal  relates  to  the 
soil  bank.  Here  again,  the  emphasis  is  on 
easing  the  effect  on  the  individual  of  What 
President  Kisenhower  caUed  the  "irrever- 
sible" technological  revolution  In  agriculture. 

The  s<^  bank  has  been  given  a  bad  name 
since  its  enactment  in  1966.  because  a  num- 
bo-  of  abuses  hsTS  been  expoeed.  11x9  ad- 
ministration's new  program  would  eliminate 
the  soxirce  of  vlrtiially  all  the  abuses  dis- 
closed so  far. 

It  should  be  lemembered  that  the  soil 
bank  has  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  "Acre- 
age Reserve"  program  has  been  a  temporary, 
year-to-year  retirement  of  croplands.  The 
field  could  lie  idle  one  year  while  the  farmer 
coUected  his  fee  from  the  Oovemment,  then 
be  planted  the  next.  The  long-range  con- 
servation effect  of  such  an  arrangement  was 
nlL  Under  political  preesure  from  both  par- 
ties. It  became  almost  a  relfef  program  and 
became.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  almost  a 
fraud. 

President  Elsenhower  propoees  eliminating 
this  part  of  the  program.  We  agree  with 
him  completely. 

He  pn^Mees.  Instead,  strengthssilng  the 
other  part  of  the  program,  the  so-called 
"Conservation  Reeerve."  This  requires  the 
land  to  be  retired,  not  year-to-year,  but 
from  3  to  10  years.  lioreover,  trees, 
grass,  wildlife  cover  or  water-etorage  must 
be  InstaUed  on  the  land,  making  It  truly  • 


oonsenratloa  program  and.  Indeed,  a  true 
"sou  bank." 

This  part  of  the  program  has  not  been 
promoted  much.  Still,  under  It.  4,474J>25 
acres  of  the  new  Great  Plains  dustbowl  have 
been  signed  up  under  the  "Conservation  Re- 
serve." Gtaraas  and  shelterbelt  plantings  wiU 
save  millions  of  acres  of  prioeleas  land  that 
otherwise  might  "blow."  It  wlU  leave  them 
undamaged  and  ready  for  future  use,  either 
In  an  emergency  or  to  feed  some  fut\u« 
pop\ilatlon 

The  administration  has  marked  out  for 
Itself  a  real  fight  with  these  farm  proposals. 
It  Is  by  no  means  assured  of  winning.  But 
It  Is  right,  and  we  have  the  feeling  that  in 
the  long  nm  being  right  U  more  important 
than  being  popular. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  January  18, 
1968] 

DxsncosonaarT  m  Fsnraro 

President  Elsenhower  has  requested  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  the  Oovemment  from 
farm  controls  and  the  maintenance  of 
prices.  The  administration  recognizes  the 
faUure  of  its  acreage  reserve  plan  as  weU  as 
price  supporU  to  bring  about  the  reduced 
production  essentiai  to  boost  agricultural 
prices  anywhere  near  the  parity  level.  So  it 
is  falling  back  upon  lees  spectacular  meas- 
ures aimed  at  epacific  problems,  with  greater 
reliance  on  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
so  far  as  the  larger  conunercial  fanms  are 
concerned. 

Even  the  present  flexible  price  supports, 
which  may  range  from  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  have  ccmtributed  to  surplus  produc- 
tion. Under  the  present  law,  the  escalator 
clauses  encovirage  the  pUing  up  of  new  sur- 
plusee  as  soon  as  existing  sivpluses  are  re- 
duced. If  the  law  of  supply  and  denumd  Is 
to  operate  as  a  real  regiilator  of  production, 
these  impediments  wUl  have  to  be  modified. 

The  President  seems  to  assume  that  the 
country's  2.100,000  commercial  farms,  which 
fn-oduce  90  percent  of  all  the  food  and  fiber 
marketed  in  this  country,  can  generally  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  current  program 
would  help  this  group  largely  through  mar- 
keting loans.  Increased  movement  of  farm 
surpluses  abroad  and  stepped-up  research  to 
encoiu-age  greater  Industrial  use  of  farm 
products.  For  the  other  2.700.000  ^  farmers, 
who  have  relatively  little  to  seU.  aid  of  a 
quite  different  type  is  contemplated.  The 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve  of  the 
sou  bank  wiU  be  of  Interest  chlefiy  to  mar- 
ginal farmers  in  this  category.  Tliose  who 
sre  producing  Uttle  for  market  wUl  be  en- 
coxiraged  to  place  their  whole  farms  in  the 
conservation  reserve  and  to  find  Jobs  else- 
where. This  Is  a  salutary  trend,  as  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
recently  pointed  out. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  the  $450 
million  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
conservation  reserve  is  sufllclent.  Congress 
may  weU  decide  to  Increase  this  sum  and  to 
liberalize  the  terms  under  which  farmers 
may  place  their  land  in  stcnuge.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  also  find  It 
desirable  to  extend  to  the  whole  country  the 
experimental  arrangement  under  which 
farmers  in  4  States  may  offer  their  entire 
farms  to  the  soU  bank  on  a  biding  basis  tcx 
periods  of  5  to  10  years. 

Of  special  interest  also  to  the  small  farmer 
who  has  little  to  sell  is  the  niral  develop- 
ment program.  The  President  has  pledged 
Increased  emphasis  on  this  effort  to  train 
farmers  for  part-time  Industrial  JoIm,  to 
locate  Indxistries  In  rural  areas,  to  enhance 
efficiency  and  to  Imintive  water,  land  and 
timber  resources  In  backward  areas.  Cer- 
tainly miich  can  be  done  under  this  program 
to  help  the  lowest-income  farmers  who  are 
moat  In  need  of  assistance. 

Many  Oongreasmen  have  already  Indicated 
their  displeasure  with  the  Xtsenhowsr-Ben- 


son  program,  but  there  aeems  to  be  nttla 
prospect  of  a  Congreaslooal  plan  being 
worked  out  and  enacted.  In  the  absence 
of  any  reasonable  alttfnatlve,  we  think  Con- 
gress would  be  well  advised  to  let  the  ad- 
ministration put  Its  program  Into  effect.  Tlie 
President's  new  requests  are  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  policies  now  being  followed. 
If  Congress  can  do  better.  It  is,  of  course, 
welcome  to  try.  But  little  could  be  said 
for  leaving  in  effect  a  law  that  now  satisfies 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislative 
brandi. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  January  19. 
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FsKM  Fxxzwoass 

President  Elsenhower's  recommendations 
for  farm  legislation  hardly  had  reached  Capi- 
tol Hill  when  the  predicted  fireworks  over 
this  controversial  subject  broke  out.  And 
on  the  basis  of  1  day's  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Agricult\u«  Committee  It  is  obvious 
that  more  heat  than  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
problem  in  the  period  immediately  ahead.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  an  unprecedented  situation 
and  aU  the  necessary  elements  for  political 
passion  are  readUy  available. 

There  is.  to  begin  with,  a  farm  problem—^ 
In  the  sense  that  the  farmers,  applying  vastly 
Improved  production  methods  and  despite 
controls,  have  been  producing  more  than 
markets  can  absorb.  Neither  Oovemment 
price  supports  nor  surplus  dlspoeal  programs 
have  been  fully  effective  to  a  point  where 
overall  farm  income  has  been  able  to  kmp 
pace  with  the  general  rise  In  prices  which 
tile  farmer  has  had  to  pay  for  the  other  e»> 
sentials  of  Uvlng.  The  marginal  farmer^ 
ueuaUy  the  home  farmer — ^has  been  hit 
hardest;  the  commercial  farmer,  best  able 
to  Invest  In  modem  equii»nent  and  employ- 
ing greater  acreage,  has  fared  best.  In  terms 
of  poUtlcal  influence,  however,  the  home 
farmer  represents  approximately  2.7  mUUoa 
families — and  ths  temp>er  of  general  un- 
happiness  was  reflected  In  mxxix  at  the 
1956  vote  against  the  Republicans  as  the 
party  in  power.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
EertL  Benson  is  the  whipping  boy  and  it  Is 
no  sxirprtse  that  farm-bloc  memben  from 
both  parties  have  Jimiped  to  the  attadc 
Indeed,  only  a  Democrat,  Senator  Houuuni, 
of  Florida,  was  moved  to  protest  against 
the  aasaiUt  on  Ifr.  Benson  In  the  first  day^ 
hearing. 

In  brief,  the  President  has  prepoeed  a 
greater  freedom  for  the  farm  eeonomy — ^fewer 
and  less  restrictive  controls  and  reduced 
financial  propping.  He  has  asked  for  a  wider 
range  on  price  supports,  with  a  lower  per- 
missible minimum,  and  outright  abandon- 
ment of  the  eecalator  datise  which  has  re- 
quired higher  supports  whenever  surplusss 
were  reduced — a  self-defeating  formula  that 
automatically  provided  incentive  for  new 
surplusee.  He  has  proposed,  also,  that  aer»> 
age  controls  be  liberaliaed. 

Underlying  the  Preeident's  plea  Is  the  phl- 
loeophy  that  the  Nation  should  find  way* 
to  utUles  abundance,  rather  than  striving 
unsuccessfully  to  create  scarcity.  It  Is  his 
argument  that  legislation  originally  devised 
to  meet  depression  needs,  revised  in  war- 
time and  revised  again  in  a  period  of  tense 
peace,  has  become  outdated  and  Ineffeetlv*. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  that 
theory.  But  with  Congressional  elections 
coming  up  again  this  faU.  the  prospects  are 
not  good.  unhappUy,  for  any  material  re- 
duction in  the  most  direct  fcnrms  of  Oovem- 
ment assistance  to  the  stlU  politloaTly  powsr- 
f\il  farm  population. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  l£r.  Preeldeiit,  In  my 
opinion  this  year's  Economic  Bi^iMMt  of 
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«ff    tbe  Freaident's  r^ort 
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w<iiinny  setdefcd  ft  pfaenoBBCBal  T J  ^ 

cent  tnereaae  inraJoatpat  of  sooda  and 
aervleea  in  1955,  fidkwed  by  a  2.7  per- 
cent Increaae  In  lt56.  the  ayerage  of 
noent  paat  yean,  it  was  not  mdftdy 
ttaftt  xeadjnstments  had  to  be  made  In 
1957,  and  that  ttie  rate  of  ecananlc 
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196S  la  acaln  an  dection  year. 
It  Important  that  the  American 
Judgment  upon 
<tf  tfaia  ad- 
tbe 


oar  wanwany  jtrnpoDOa  to  forces 
and  cuBdItloM  ttiat  an  eonttnuaOy  diaxig- 
Ing  In  intcnsl^  and  ehsracter.  econoniie 
gftnrttk  win  Inerltsbly  procaed  at  a  aoine- 
^flMtt  miCTWi  pace.  T^ia  hlgb  rata  cf 
eeoaomle  growth.  Vut  oecnn  vlten  gronnd 
Boat  dnrtng  a  raoeMlon  Is  being  recorerad 
cannot  eonttima  tnrtomilteay.  When  eoo- 
i  are  doae  to  l)alng  fully  used. 
tbew  may  be  Slack  In  soma 
of  tba  aoonomy.  ezpaoskm  normally 
«t_a  slower  pace.  Sfforts  to  aocele- 
rsta  growtti  under  these  conditions  may 
'    only    tn    generating    Inflatlonaiy 


WbettMr  or  not  1957  as  «  whole  met 
an  the  obJefcUfgj  of  ttte  Bnpiuymeut  Act 
eannot  yet  be  detennined.  llie  forth- 
oomlng  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
OB  the  Xoonomic  Beport,  however.  wiU 
abed  light  qpon  this  matter. 

Mtt  can  heaaid  that  1967.  in  spite 
of  stwwg  tirtlattnoary  twesaiuta  through- 
oat  most  of  ttie  year,  and  a  modest  de- 
btee inwonainic  actiTtty  dmteg  the 
fborth  qaaxter.  was  a  prosperous  and 
good  year.  This  the  Prerident's  report 
does  make  very  clear.    Record  levds  of 

and  personal 
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The  unfavutahle  feature  oT  the  eeo- 
Bomlc  performance,  deqplte  sUUigeut 
monetazy  oontrols  and  a  seodble  ISscal 
program,  was  an  InaUltty  to  mjtintjxin 
a  stable  price  leveL  AitiiAiiyh  the  grata 
Btttianal  product  at  9434  billion  was  op 
$19hailon  oter  l9Sg.  and  repraaented  a 
f  povent  money  increase,  tbe  net  gain 
in  real  terms  was  only  l  percent. 

ICr.  Resident,  imder  these  drcum- 
stances.  I  feel  ImpeHcd  to  point  out.  as 
the  President  phrased  it.  that: 

Ttaa  ronrtifht  la  InsafapaMu  that,  tf  w« 

*?J*?  .^SL^^^*^  "**  -toquately  rapid 
gRNTth  la  tba — 


pnduoara- 


pitea  Irsvd. 


do  ao  wuain  a 
yteadom.  inetaUag 
treertnm.  reqniraa  aatf-diadpUiMu 
tills  trutb.  tbe 


by  Inflation  or  controls  that 

with  our  free  competitive  Instltntlonsl 

Oovenment  certainly  can  help  by  fol- 
lowing sound  eoontereycllcal  monetary 
and  fiscal  polides  and  programs.  This 
the  admtntstratlon  initiated  last  year 
but  the  Federal  ptxigiam  obvloiKly  is  not 


fbr 
to 


by  the  agikniltnial 
of  tta0eeanocBymi987|8tin  left 
to  be  desired  in  taraa  of] 

improrementi.    For 
pleased  to  note  that  the  ] 
contained  a  recommendi 
legislation 
an  annual  surrey  of 
provide  data  on  term 


This  recommendation  te  embocfied  In 
8.  405.  which  I  first  introduced  in  the 
«tth  congress  and  again  m  the  but  ses- 
sion, because  it  had  fafied  to  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  floor 
action.  Until  sueh  data  is  ma^  avail- 
able  and  widely  distributed  aa^ong  tlM 
people  and  Members  of  Oongres^.  we  are 
not  Hkety  to  develop  farm  programs 
whl<di  treat  effectively  the  differgnt  prob- 
lems confronting  the  owners  aiifl  opera- 
tors of  our  large  and  small  i^rMHmAiy,i^q 
farms  as  wdl  as  our  part-time  iarms.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  take  fa- 
voraMe  aetton  uptm  S.  40S,  since  %ix  Sen- 
ate again  passed  the  bill  by  miamimons 
consent  last  session.  J 

In  dosing,  let  me  say  that  I  wis  happy 
to  note  the  optimistic  tone  of  t^  Pzeai- 
dent's  observation  that: 

As  we  look  ahead  In  1998.  there 
for  expecting  that  the  decfine  In 
actlTlty   need   not   be  prolonged 
economic  growth  can  be  resumed  without 
tended  Intermptlon. 


grounds 

business 
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Mr.  FDUBIGHT  obtained  Okt  floor. 

Mr.  ICANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yiel*  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  atieence  of  a  mmunn 

Mr'.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  shall  bo  glad  to 
yield.  j 

Mr.  MAiePIELD.  Then.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a^uorum. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFIC^  The 
elezkwfflcaUtheroIL  j 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pte^dent.  I 
ask  unanhnous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

ThePRJESIDINQOFPrCEa.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered.  ; 

Mr.  FDI£RIGHT.    Mr.  Pxe8i4ent~ 
It  we  emnd  flrst  know  Wbere  we  are.  and 

^»'«*^*>«"  *••»  tendlBg.  we  oouM  bedex  Judge 
what  to  do  and  bow  to  4a  It.  j 

Whoi  Abraham  Uneoln  spoije  those 
words  in  his  house-divided  soeech.  a 
century  ago.  the  ftetton  was  fastdrtfting 
toward  ttie  abyss  of  a  tragic  anfldisas- 
tnmwnr.  lincoln  sensed  that k  policy 
of  Presidential  firmness  and  ^candor 
might  foster  a  "n*«^"iii  self -awaleness— 
the  indiigwnaaliie  prdiminaiy  rto  any 
uaving  act  of  Oownment.  But,  Presl- 
>ilent  James  Buduman.  a  ttred  and  ami- 
able man  with  tired  policies,  ft^wtttnued  to 
^iread  the  contagion  of  his  o^  con- 
fusion over  the  land. 


:Awar 
in  which  military  strength,  or 

of 

J  rTrlH~ 

ical.  educational,  and  cultural  aeeSosa  of 
the  battlefront.  Meanwh^s;  one  un- 
nerving similarity  to  the  Aoierica  of  a 
century  ago  remains  in  beizg:  It  is  that 
the  perQ  of  the  Nation  increi  ses  dally  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  inermih  st  adminis- 
tration has  duDed.  and  cnntfeipes  to  dnH. 
the  Nation's  awareness  of  t|ie  danger  it 
danger  that  is  nosed  by  two 


addeve- 


How  strong  Is  the  Soviet  ihiicB  today? 

How  strong  Is  it  Kkdy  to  b{e  tomomiw? 

When  Sputniks  I  and  n  ring  out  witti 
alarming  answers  to  these  ti^o  qnesUcos. 
the  national  will  of  America  was  poised 
to  rally  around  the  Preaideiiar.    Indeed. 

that  is  the  tradttioml  Aa^Sm  icactton 

to  a  national  eaueigency— as  «»n  be  re- 
called from  personal  eap^leaee  when 
the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  {Harbor,  and 
when  the  Comnnmlats  atta&»d  Korea. 
In  1941.  azKl  again  in  1950.  the  American 
people  expected  the  President  of  the  hour 
to  proclaim  the  formidable  truths  sf 
what  the  Itettan  fkeed.  hovcyer  mmicus- 
ant.  He  waa  expected  to  filMBe.  to  win 
approval  for,  and  to  eaeeut^  the  meas- 
tires  for  overcoming  the  emergency. 
And  Presidents  Roosevelt  ahd  Trmnan, 
each  in  his  own  way.  <fid  Just  that. 

No  less  was  expected  of  th^Eisenhower 
adratnistratiop — if  the 
catioQS  in  Russia's  scieni 
ments  were  to  be  met  and 
Tet  months  dropped  away, 
received  instead  was  the : 
of  sugar-coated  half-trut 
made  us  fat  and  immobile 

years;  5  years  when  we 

muscular,  resilient,  and  ever 
scouting  tbe  terrain  alvad. 

In  the  passing  months.  1^  ^.^^  .,_ 
any  informed  public  discus^on  on  ttie 
highest  matters  of  state  since  the  flrst 
earth  satellite  was  launche<^  no  thanks 
were  due  to  administration  sources. 
They  were  due.  rather,  to  ihe  aroused 
energy  of  individual  Memlier^of  the  Gon- 
gress  or  of  private  persona.  tChe  higtMst 
oOdals  of  the  admhxistratiokf or  their 
part,  continued  In  their  okl  jways. 

They  made  their  own  ini^  councils 
the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  itpodtory  of 
the  records  of  their  own  ft^/yry;:^  never 
taking  the  people  into  thein  full  ctmil- 
<ience.  U  they  asked  for  $uppast  for 
this  or  that  measure,  they  withh^  a  dls- 
closore  of  the  facts  matortal  to  an  In- 
formed public  discussion  of  ttie  merits 
of  the  proposal,  or  they  so  distorted  the 
mpaning  of  the  facts  as  to  mnke  them  a 
caricature  of  the  realities  the^are  mfant 
to  stand  for. 

As  an  wrampie  of  thia,  the  0«lther  re- 
port, developed  for  the  expresi  purpose  of 
evaluating  our  strength  r^ittve  to  ttiat 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  suppressed  on 
the  greund  tliat  its  unpleasant  truths 
might  cause  the  people  to  paxiie.  But  in 
the  next  breath,  Mr.  Hagcartyi  the  Pred- 
doit's  presa  secretary,  assured  the  Nation 
that  the  report  does  not  si^  that  the 
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united  States  is  weak  now.  If  so.  we 
are  left  to  conclude  that  the  report  was 
not  released  because  the  Nation  might 
panic  from  Joy  over  the  evidence  of  our 
stmigth.  What  a  fantastic,  dreamlike 
performance  it  has  been. 

Nor  has  the  case  changed  very  much 
for  the  better  since  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message  was  delivovd. 
The  message,  to  begin  with,  is  merely 
a  printed  catalog  of  good  intentions. 
It  Is  not  the  specifics  of  any  action  pro- 
gram. The  experiences  of  the  past  5 
years  should  teach  us  by  now  that  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  withhold  any 
hosannas  about  a  proposed  program  un- 
til we  see  it  in  concrete  form,  and  imtil 
we  see  whether  the  administration  is 
willing  to  go  the  limit  in  fighting  for 
its  adoption.  For  the  evidence  of  the 
past  is  that  tills  administration  has  a 
chronic  habit  of  not  following  through. 

Anyway,  from  what  administration 
sources  have  already  put  out  about  the 
details  of  their  space-age  program,  it 
is.  at  Iwttom.  a  program  calling  for  a 
minimal  instead  of  a  mayifniim  effort 
on  the  part  of  ttie  United  Stotes.  For  the 
ruling  principle  to  which  it  is  tailored — 
as  administraticm  sources  have  made 
clear  in  conferences  with  Congressional 
leaders — is  this:  That  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— our  challenger — ^is  a  warped  so- 
ciety, wracked  by  internal  strains,  and 
fated  for  an  early  and  inglorious  col- 
lapse. In  the  circumstances,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  the  very  little  that  is  required 
to  keep  our  own  motors  idling  imtil  the 
inevitable  crackup  occurs  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it 
not  true  that  from  time  to  time  some 
of  us  have  been  advised  by  administra- 
tion sources,  particularly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  that  we  can  almost  expect 
the  Soviet  Union  to  crack  up  any  day? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 2  years  ago,  that  was  clearly  the 
implication  to  be  drawn  from  his  testi- 
mony. I  shall  refer  to  that  in  the  next 
paragraph  of  my  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  My  impression  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  at  that  time  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  had  lasted  that  long  was  a  cause 
for  wonder. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  ts  well  taken. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  doc- 
trinal line  here  was  laid  down  fc^  the 
administration  less  than  2  years  ago. 
Shortly  after  the  20th  Soviet  Congress, 
that  is,  we  were  told  by  Secretary  Dulles 
that  the  Russian  system  was  a  failure: 
that  they  were  reexamining  their  creed 
from  A  to  Z;  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
making  no  progress  in  penetrating  the 
Middle  East:  and  that  all  in  all.  their 
policies  had  miscarried.  Since  this  was 
said,  any  fact,  however,  random,  has 
been  seized  by  administration  sources 
and  woven  into  the  design  if  it  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  doctrinal  theory  of  Soviet 
wealmess. 

Thus  we  are  toW  that  so  much  of  the 
Soviet  effort  has  gone  into  heavy  indus- 


try and  so  little  Into  consumer  goods  that 
its  economy  is  out  of  balance;  that  its 
people  are  dissatisfied  and  wiU  become 
disaffected.  After  all.  they  have  only 
100,000  automobiles  a  year,  compared 
to  our  6  million.  It  is  suggested,  further- 
more, that  Russian  intellectuals  caxmot 
be  regimented  and  controlled  forever; 
that  their  demands  for  freedom  may 
cause  the  government  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  some  solution  of  Russia's  internal 
troubles,  thereby  halting  the  push  to- 
ward external  aggression  and  subversion. 
Additionally,  it  Is  suggested  that  the 
proof  of  internal  political  tension  and 
Instobility  is  to  be  found  in  the  dismissal 
of  Malenkov,  Molotov,  Kaganovich,  and 
Zhukov.  Each  of  these  men  represent 
sources  of  power  that  Khruschchev  has 
alienated — so  the  argiiment  goes — ^with 
the  result  that  they  are  now  merely  bid- 
ing their  time  for  a  disruptive  counter- 
attack on  his  present  rule. 

It  is  neither  pleasant  nor  popular  to 
contest  this  theorizing.  The  man  who 
does  so,  by  pointing  to  the  facts  of  Soviet 
strengUi,  risks  every  maimer  of  false 
charge.  Inevitobly.  it  will  be  said  of  him 
that  he  has  lost  faith  in  America;  that 
he  is  an  apologist  for  the  Soviet  way  of 
doing  things;  that  he  wants  America  to 
make  itself  over  along  Soviet  lines;  or 
that  he  means  to  panic  America  into  a 
preventive  war  designed  to  smash  the 
Soviet  Union  liefore  its  power  increases 
any  further.  Nevertheless,  precisely  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  stuff  of  greatness 
has  not  gone  out  of  the  bones  of  Amer- 
ica; precisely  because  I  feel  that  our 
democratic  society  is  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency it  faces,  provided  it  knows  what  it 
is  dealing  with,  let  me  here  try  to  sketoh 
the  character  of  Soviet  strength,  and 
the  specific  areas  of  wealcness  in  the 
American  establishment,  for  the  tests 
ahead. 

I  would  admit  straight  off  that  the 
Soviet  system  may,  in  fact,  have  to  be 
altered.  In  the  long  run.  it  may  even 
collapse.  But,  as  the  saying  goes,  in  the 
long  run  too.  all  of  us  shall  be  dead. 
Anyway,  what  counts  most  of  all  in  the 
life  of  nations,  is  the  pace  and  timing  of 
events.  And  right  now.  when  the  world 
all  aroimd  us  is  bein?  hammered  into 
new  shapes,  nothing  on  the  line  of 
vision  points  to  a  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
ssrstem.  True,  the  Soviet  ideology  has 
been,  can  be.  and  may  be  further  repudi- 
ated by  events.  But  the  Soviet  power 
system  is  something  else  again.  Within, 
and  external  to  Russia,  that  power  sys- 
tem may  continue  to  justify  its  legiti- 
macy in  ideological  terms.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it  does  not  need  an 
ideology  to  sustain  itself.  As  a  power 
system  pure  and  simple,  it  has  powerful 
and  measurable  resources  at  its  dlsposaL 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
represents  a  land  mass  3  times  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  with  enor- 
mous natural  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  with  a  population  of  more  than  200 
million  inhabitante.  Moreover,  in  re- 
cent decades,  its  natural  resources  have 
been  increasingly  exploited  at  a  rapid 
pace;  and  its  industry — especially  ite 
heavy  industry — has  been  developed 
enormously.  If  there  are  any  signs  of 
strain  here,  we  would  be  closer  to  the 


truth  of  the  matter  in  viewing  them  as 
the  strains  of  growth  instead  of  decline. 

Secondly,  it  is  true  enough  to  say  that 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  lack  con- 
sumer goods:  automobiles,  refrlgeraton^ 
television,  and  fine  clothes.  But  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  they  are  with- 
out enough  to  eat,  or  that  they  are  lack- 
ing in  warm  clothes  and  shelter.  What 
actually  has  happened  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  devoted  the  materials  and  efforts, 
which  might  have  made  automobiles  and 
other  luxuries,  to  the  develoiunent  of 
rockets,  satellites,  jet  planes,  basic  re- 
search, and,  above  all.  education.  And* 
as  it  happens,  the  latter  activities  have 
a  far  greater  meaning  in  terms  of  na- 
tional strength,  than  does  the  availabil- 
ity of  luxurious  consumer  goods.  Oer- 
teinly  the  Persia  of  Xerxes  was  far  more 
splendid  in  omamentotion  than  Sparta 
and  Athens.  But  who  won  the  battle  of 
Marathon? 

As  for  the  dismissal  of  four  of  the  most 
important  party  oflldals  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  what  grounds  can  this  be  con- 
strued as  a  sign  of  an  imminent  collapsef 
The  fact  that  the  deadly  contest  for  top- 
most control  over  the  intricate  Soviet 
apparatus  was  waged  at  this  time  with 
little  violence,  and  apparently  no  blood- 
shed, points  more  to  the  self -confidence 
and  strength  of  the  regime  than  to  Its 
weakness. 

Again,  relatively  bleak  Internal  con- 
ditions of  Russia  may,  in  fact,  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  work  all  the  harder.  In  the 
case  of  the  young,  espe<dally.  It  may  in- 
duce them  to  exert  every  effort  to  achieve 
an  excellent  education — this,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  remain  imedu- 
cated,  they  are  doomed  to  live  at  a  bare 
subsistence  leveL 

It  is,  in  fact,  precisely  in  the  field  of 
education  and  basic  research  that  the 
Russians  have  apparently  made  their 
greatest  progress.  Why  should  this  be 
so?  How  is  it  that  they  recognized  some 
years  ago  that  trained  minds  were  in- 
dispensable to  modem  technology,  mod- 
em  weapons,  and  modem  methods  of 
subversion?  How  is  it  that  they  had  the 
vision  to  upgrade  the  pay  and  stotus  of 
educators  and  scientists  to  a  level  just 
below  that  of  the  ruling  hierarchy  itself? 
It  may  be  that  the  scholar  in  the  field  of 
history  or  politics  is  restrained  by  Com- 
munist dogma.  But  it  seems  fairly  clear 
that  the  Communists  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  way  whenever  there  is  con- 
flict between  their  doctrines  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Witness  the  resulte 
they  have  achieved.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  the  scien- 
tists and  professors  are  unhappy  with 
their  lot  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Very  few. 
if  any,  of  them  are  found  among  the 
refugees  who  seek  asylum  in  the  West. 

So  once  again  the  question  intrudes 
Itself:  Why  is  it  that  Soviet  leaden,  for 
all  their  roughness  and  brutality,  have 
had  the  shrewdness  to  recognize  the  su- 
pr«ne  importance  of  education?  Why 
is  it  that  a  sjrstem  of  government  which 
we  are  told  has  many  lnh««nt  weak- 
nesses and  is  threatened  by  present  In- 
ternal stresses  and  strains,  has  had  the 
foresight  to  teke  the  long  view  and  to 
devote  a  major  effoit  to  education?  This 
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detcnBined  «Bd  nicectful  driv*  by  the 
BuMians  to  cultivate  to  tbe  utmost  tlM 
Intellectual  powers  of  thdr  people  ia  the 
most  8aiaaa»  the  most  dUBoilt.  chal- 
lenge of  an  to  meet.  It  wQl  require  lead- 
ership of  the  highest  order,  with  vision 
and  pendstenoe  over  the  long  term.  Our 
people,  and  our  poBtlcal  leadera.  react 
promptly  and  dedstvely  to  a  challenge 
reouizlng  a  abort  teim,  tangible  solution, 
such  as  more  miBsJles  or  submarines. 
They  have  been  somewhat  less  snocess- 
tul  In  pursuing  long-torn  policies, 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  In  con- 
cept, and  Intangible  tax  character. 

The  question  Intrudes  Its^  and  we 
ean  answer.  In  part,  that  the  Soviets  in- 
herited from  the  old  csarlst  government 
a  tradition  of  intellectual  ezcellenoe  and 
■clentlflc  curlodty  going  back  to  Peter 
the  Qreat  and  the  founding  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  a  time  when  America 
was  stm  a  wHdemess  Inhabited  by  sav- 
ages. Yet  the  greater  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 86  it  seems  to  me.  lies  elsewhere. 
It  Uct  In  the  fact  that  the  principal 
rtde^  off  Russia  are  professionals  who 
hove  Q>ent  their  entire  lives  in  govem- 
inental  aintirs  Their  past  and  their 
future,  ttiefr  personal  fortunes  as  well 
as  their  political  positions,  are  Identi- 
fied with  the  strength  and  success  of  the 
f ovonment  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  facts 
here  are  documented  by  BSflovan  DjUas, 
who.  in  his  recent  book.  The  New  Class, 
emphaslxes  the  proprietary  nature  of  the 
rehitionshlp  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  an  the  resources  of  Russia. 

To  repeat,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mtmist  Party,  and  especially  the  leaders 
of  the  party  and  the  rulers  of  Riissia, 
own  the  place.  None  of  them  regard 
their  sojourn  in  Moscow  as  a  temporary 
sacrifice  to  the  public  welfare.  They 
hope  and  expect  to  be  in  Moscow  for 
a  long  time.  They  have  no  oomfartable 
eoiporate  berths  to  which  to  retire. 
nwy  are  Interested  in  strengUiening  the 
power  and  endurance  of  their  govern- 
ment because  it  is  the  same  as  strength- 
ening their  own  power.  In  other  words, 
there  is  an  Identity  of  taiterest  between 
the  government,  as  such,  and  those  who 
control  and  operate  it.  And  as  they 
have  every  reason  to  take  the  long  view 
tn  matters  of  national  policy,  they  have 
every  reason  to  encourage  Russian 
scienUflc  and  technological  develop- 
moits — Binoe  it  wIU  be  the  new  class 
Itself  which  wUl  get  the  first  benefit 
from  what  that  science  and  technology 
prodiwes. 

Here  it  may  be  argued  that  as  the 
numbers  of  Russian  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians increase,  they  wiU  impose  their 
humanising  demands  on  the  power 
group  in  contrcri  of  the  Soviet  M>para- 
tns;  and  by  forcing  changes  in  ttieir 
pt^cies.  bring  the  eokl  war  to  an  aid. 
Maybe  so;  and  indeed,  let  us  fovently 
hope  so.  Yet  there  are  two  answers  to 
this  argument. 

One  is.  that  the  prospect  it  holds 
f<H:th  is  not  an  tmmertiate  prospect.  If 
it  materialiaee  a;t  all,  it  wlU  be  at  some 
point  in  the  distant  future,  which 
leave*  unanswered  the  imt^^M^j*  prob- 
lem of  how  the  rest  of  the  workl  is  to 
survive  until  the  ao-called  contradic- 
tions in  the  Soviet  gystem  exert  their 
f  uU  force. 


The  second  answer  is  Uiat  the  jsnalogy 
of  what  happened  in  Germany  on  two 
occasions  undercuts  the  ass^miption 
that  the  increase  in  tlie  number  of  sci- 
entists and  technicians  within  a  ooim- 
try  necessarily  means  that  the  country 
in  quMtion  wiU  be  directed  ipto  the 
paths  of  petuio.  On  two  occasions  in 
the  20th  century.  German  sclenssts  and 
technicians,  certainly  among  fiie  best 
in  the  world,  did  not  stay  thf  agres- 
sive  march  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  *r  Adolf 
Hitler.  With  rare  ezcQitions.  1^  Ger- 
man scientists  and  technicians,  under- 
went no  crisis  of  conscience  as  they  be- 
came the  executive  agents  of  ^hat  the 
Kaiser  and  the  fuehrer  meant  to  do. 

On  the  grounds  Just  set  forth]  then,  it 
does  not  seem  that  we  ought  to  iount  on 
any  easy  salvation  such  as  migh|  be  pro- 
duced by  Russian  internal  developments. 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  democratic  society — and  if  t^ie  West 
is  to  survive  with  us — ^it  will  be  |through 
what  we  do,  and  therefore  force  the 
Russians  to  do,  and  not  through  what 
the  Russians  on  their  own  do  or  ^lil  to  do. 

Where,  then,  do  we  now  stand? 

Fat.  rich  nations — like  fat.  tlch  old 
men— are  prone  to  overestimajte  their 
powers.  They  tend  to  believe  tfiat  they 
are  entitled  to  the  admiration  land  re- 
•pect  of  others  because  of  ttieirt  wealth, 
or.  at  least,  that  money  will  i^urchase 
the  subservience  of  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple. The  employees  of  the  rich  ^len  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  tell  their  em- 
ployer the  truth  about  ills  pufatic  rela- 
tions, and  thereby  put  their  owH  Jobs  in 
jeopardy.  So,  in  a  donocracy,  elected 
ofiScials  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
their  constituents  for  political  Jife,  are 
equally  unlikely  to  draw  comparisons 
with  foreign  powers  wiiich  are  impleas- 
ant  to  the  voters.  Ihe  rare,  vny  rare. 
exception  which  proved  the  rule  was 
Churchill,  at  the  time  of  the  iGerman 
attack,  when  he  promised  his  people  only 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears;  but  even  then 
the  evidence  of  their  dire  predUcament 
was  too  obvious  to  be  denied  or  sup- 
pressed. 

Rigixt  now.  even  in  the  houi-  of  our 
so-called  awakening  to  dsoigerjthe  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  administration  that 
it  is  ahve  to  the  most  difficidt  of  all  the 
challenges  we  face  is  discouraging  in  the 
extreme.  There  is  little  doubt  that  we 
will  meet  the  immediate  probleni  of  mis- 
siles and  satellites.  But  the  rqal  chal- 
lenge we  face  involves  the  very  jroots  of 
our  society.  It  Involves  our  edi|catianal 
system,  the  source  of  our  knowledge  »ru\ 
cultural  values.  And  here  the  admin- 
istration's mvgram  for  a  renaissance 
of  learning  is  disturbingly  small  minded. 

There  are  many  important  a^ects  of 
our  policies  which  need  overhalOing,  of 
course,  such  as  the  military  d^raniza- 
tion,  our  tariff  or  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gnun.  our  mutual  assistance  eQort,  but 
all  of  these  are  secondary  in  imfortance 
to  our  educational  program.  Tke  heart 
of  the  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
education.  As  Mr.  Walter  Uppn^ann  pot 
the  matter  in  a  bxilUant  article  oki  Jann- 
ary2:  T 

The  duOlenge  to  not  whether  we  e^n  main- 
tain or  MsUm  the  balance  of  miutary  power, 
neceasary  as  it  1*  to  do  tbat.    The  ibaUenge 


la  whether  we  can  restore  tbs  InteUectual 
greatness  of  the  West,  tf  not  x6  Its  aid  jire- 
emlnenoe,  at  least  to  a  new  eqeallty. 

Yet,  as  things  now  stand  ^n  America, 
there  is  no  particular  ineeotite  for  young 

people  to  exert  themselves  i  to  achieve 
excellence  In  inteUeetual  ^ttatnment. 
Our  students  can  leave  aohool  with  a 
minimniti  of  teaming  and  sti$  be  reaaon- 
at^  sure  of  a  life  of  reiatite  case  and 
luxury.  Trockdrivers,  brld^ayers,  and 
factory  workers  often  reoeife  a  higher 
Income  tiian  do  profeaaors;  att  Bvis  Pres- 
ley makes  more  than  the  yresktent  ai 
the  United  States.  Of  a  ide^  with  this, 
there  is  no  particular  prestige  attached 
to  inteUeetual  attainment  in  America. 
A  man's  sucoeas  or  status  i*  measured, 
not  so  much  by  the  ideas  he  may  have 
developed  or  his  service  to  ibe  eomnm- 
nity.  It  is  measured,  rather,  by  the  stae 
of  his  house,  tiie  number  am^  the  vintage 
of  the  cars  he  owns,  and  whete  he  vends 
his  vacation. 

Indeed,  during  the  reeeni  IfeOaitfay 
era.  the  prestige  of  educaton  and  Intel- 
lectuals generally  sank  to  anlaDttme  low. 
The  free  discussion  of  idea^  the  basia 
t<x  our  strength  since  the  itefs  at  the 
Revolutioaary  War,  was  stilled.  Seco- 
rlty  was  substituted  for  s4lentifio  re- 
search. Discoveries  which  iwere  made 
wo-e  locked  in  safes  Instead  kt  beeoming 
available  as  stimuli  for  newldlsooverlee. 
Some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  tend  were 
expelled  from  Government  ^rvice,  and 
a  suspicion  of  educated  beopie  was 
spread  throughout  the  lanq  as  tf  they 
were  enemy  aliens.  The  bigidoubt  CMoe 
to  full  flower  in  an  orgy  of  flamboyant, 
newspaper  and  television  spectacles.  Yet 
the  McCarthy  era  was  but  tne  culmina- 
tion of  the  long  period  of  neglect  of  edu- 
cation, going  back  for  many  decades.  It 
was  the  result,  not  the  eauscjof  our  anti- 
intellectualism — an  outloc^  ttiat  was  the 
very  opposite  of  the  highly  equeated  men 
who  were  the  Founding  Others  of 
America. 

There  win  be  those  among]  us  who  win 
say,  •'But  education  takes  t^  long  and 
we  do  not  have  the  time;  our  efforts  most 
be  devoted  to  missiles  and  oitter  space." 
This  is  truly  the  counsel  of  despair  and 
disaster.  The  start  to^-arfl  improve- 
ment In  education  must  be  no|w:  It  should 
have  been  yesterday.  Our  inost  press- 
ing short-range  objective  sfiould  be  to 
start  now  on  our  long-ran?^  programs. 
TTie  administration's  proposafl  of  a  schol- 
arship and  counseling  progitam  of  (250 
million  a  year  for  4  years  is  i  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  T  appijove  It.  To 
that  proposal,  there  should  be  added  an 
additional  authorization  for  >500  million 
a  year  to  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  formula  of  Senate  trifi  472,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  votie  of  58  to  22 
in  1948.  This  wouW  make  ai  respectable 
start  toward  our  goaL  | 

I  should  like  to  digress  foi  a  moment 
to  invite  attention  to  what  1h»^  hap- 
pened this  year  In  connectlAn  with  the 
national  budget.  As  I  havejsald,  I  ap- 
prove of  the  $250  million  a  y^  which  is 
proposed  for  a  scholarship  program,  but 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  deletijons  ^n^  He. 
ductions  in  this  year's  budget  as  eom- 
pared  with  last  year's  budget— of  $93 
million  of  Federal  aid  to  **"r#ctwl  < 
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$9.3  minkm  for  the  exidiange  at  persons 
program  under  the  l^nith-Mundt  au- 
thorization; the  $3  minion  decrease  In 
the  appropriation  for  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act;  and  the  $461  minion  tn  school 
construction  funds,  which  is  abandoned 
in  this  budget  I  assume  the  request  for 
a  school-construction  program  was  left 
out  because  of  what  han>ened  to  the 
school-construction  measiuv  in  the 
House,  but  I  should  Uke  to  encourage  the 
admlnistraticm  to  continue  some  effort  to 
procure  comparable  f  imds — if  not  in  that 
exact  bill,  in  a  bill  such  as  I  mentioned, 
which  the  Senate  passed  in  1948. 

There  Is  an  item  about  which  I  have 
Just  heard  on  which  I  wish  to  compU- 
ment  the  Navy.  I  have  heard,  unoffi- 
cially, that  the  Navy  wfll  announce  in  a 
short  time  a  scholarship  program  cov- 
ering approximately  500  persons,  to  be 
chosen  from  Navy  personnel.  I  approve 
of  such  a  program.  However,  when  we 
add  up  an  the  figures,  we  find  that,  the 
assistance  to  education  program  that 
was  announced,  of  $250  mlUion  a  year,  is 
a  recommendation  of  only  about  half  of 
the  amount  which  was  included  in  last 
year's  budget  for  education.  Therefore 
I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  very  rapid 
progress  In  Improving  education  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  SPARKBAAN.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  First.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  remarkably  fine 
address  he  is  making.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
this  question:  Regardless  <a  how  good 
a  scholarship  is— and  I  certainly  support 
it  and  beUeve  it  is  good — if  we  depend 
solely  upon  that  program,  are  we  not 
begging  the  real  question  so  far  as  de- 
veloping a  truly  effective  educational 
program  in  Uiis  country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  really  deplorable 
conditions  tn  education  exist  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels.  To  su- 
perimpose a  scholarship  program  on  top 
of  that  situation  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory answer.  I  say  that  because  the 
petHde  who  wiU  come  up  and  be  eligible 
for  the  scholarship  program,  by  and 
large.  wiU  be  iU  equlpi)ed  to  boieflt 
from  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had  a  re- 
markable career  In  his  short  span  of 
years.  He  was  president  of  one  of  the 
fine  universities  in  this  country,  and  he 
has  always  been  Interested  in  educa- 
tional problons.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator: 
Does  he  not  feel  that,  if  there  is  a  strong 
basic  educational  program  in  the  coun- 
try, we  win  get  the  scientists  and  physi- 
cists and  aU  the  other  people  we  need? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Actually,  if  time  were 
not  involved.  I  would  say  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  start  as  the  admlnistratton 
does.  However,  I  wUl  go  along  with  the 
program  and  support  it  because,  first  at 
aU.  it  ia  the  only  one  that  we  wiU  have 
before  us;  and.  secondly,  because  time  Is 
important,  if  we  are  to  supply  the  scien- 
tists and  other  trained  people  In  the  var- 
ious fields.    However.  I  beUeve  it  is  a 


mistake  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
inroblema  of  our  elementary  and  aec- 
ondary  schools. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ihls  thought  oc- 
curs to  me:  What  will  we  do  with  the 
scholarship  winners?  Let  me  say  that 
that  thought  oomes  home  to  me  in  a  very 
practical  way.  Down  In  my  State  we 
have  our  A.  *  M.  CoUege,  which  is  gen- 
erally known  as  AuburzL  It  has  a  very 
fine  engineering  school.  Yet  only  re- 
cently a  couple  of  the  engineering  di- 
visions of  that  school  lost  accreditation 
for  the  reason — and  this  ts  the  only 
reason — that  they  had  more  students 
than  they  had  facilities  to  take  care  at 
those  students. 

I  ask  this  question:  Is  it  proper  for  a 
State-supported  institution  to  get  to  the 
point  where  it  must  turn  away  appli- 
cants simply  because  it  does  not  have 
space  enough  In  order  to  qualify  for 
accreditation? 

I  may  say  to  the  dlstingui^ed  Sen- 
ator that  the  same  threat,  or  at  least  the 
same  condition,  prevails  in  our  State 
university,  which  likewise  has  a  very  fine 
school  of  engineering.  Perhaps  the  same 
condition  obtains  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  where  schools  are  over- 
crowded already  and  are  finding  it  diffl- 
c\ilt  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  and  find  themselves  sadly  lacking 
in  facilities,  with  inadequate  faculties, 
and  with  faculties  inadequately  paid. 

Therefore,  are  we  not  simply  begging 
the  real  question  and  piling  up  our 
troubles  if  we  are  willing  to  rest  on  this 
program  alone? 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  He  has  stated  the 
situation  very  weU  indeed.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  we  were  to 
permit  this  oppcx-Umity  to  pass  without 
doing  something  much  more  funda- 
mental than  merely  adopting  the  schol- 
arship program  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FDI^RIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  briUiant  address  being  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  commend  him  for  expressing 
his  thoughts  on  this  very  critical  subject. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  this  analysis,  to  which  I  have 
given  some  thought: 

The  highest  priority  for  Ringing 
American  education  back  at  least  to  a 
state  of  parity,  if  not  the  leadership 
which  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing,  lies, 
regrettably,  in  the  teaching  profession 
itself.  In  other  words,  we  must  start 
with  the  kindergarten  and  work  upward 
to  the  teacher  of  the  graduate  students. 
It  win  be  impossible  to  rehabiUtate  the 
teaching  profession  with  the  resources 
available  at  the  local  and  State  levels. 
Of  coarse  money  alone  cannot  cure  the 
situation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
realize  that  without  money  it  cannot  be 
done  at  alL 

The  next  priority  Ues  with  brick  and 
mortar.  It  was  very  sad  Indeed  to  hear 
the  President  give  up  the  program  for 
school  construction  and  coUege  con- 
struction. We  must  realize  that  the 
days  when  it  sufBeed  to  have  Mark  Hop- 
kins on  one  side  and  the  student  on  the 
other  side  was  stilBclent;  that  can  no 


longer  be  the  ease  in  days  of  cheinlBijy 

and  physics  and  the  other  sciences  wtdeh 
require  elaborate  laboratories  and  other 
aids. 

The  third  priority  Is  one  whldi  Is  also 
the  first  priority.  In  other  wordi;  tb» 
school  program  of  the  administration, 
which  L  too,  endorse,  wiU  mez^  substi- 
tute one  Inright  student  for  another 
bright  student,  by  making  it  possiUe  for 
a  boy  to  go  to  college  who  could  na$ 
otherwise  go  to  college,  and  by  replacinf 
another  boy  who  might  not  be  as  bright 
and  who  cannot  get  in  because  there  ia 
not  room  for  him. 

Mr.  FDLBRiaHT.  The  Sraator  has 
stated  the  situation  veiy  well.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  should  be  the  order  of 
priority  over  the  long  view.  The  earlier 
we  get  to  it.  the  better;  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present,  of  course. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  th« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  die- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ulinoia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  wfl 
permit  me  to  do  ao.  I  should  like  to  a*> 
dress  my  question  throutfi  Mm  to  th» 
Senator  from  Alabama,  lankly.  I  am 
dismajred  by  the  condition  which  oar 
f ri«Qd  from  Alabama  describes  exists  ia 
his  State  coUege,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  its  lack  of  fadUties.  I  aay 
that  because  certainly  there  is  a  State 
legislature  in  Alabama  and  it  has  bond- 
ing power  and  taxing  power.  Does  the 
Senator  now  come  hare  and  confess  that, 
because  of  the  State's  own  failures  In  the 
educational  field,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pick  up  the  load?  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
then  I  shaU  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  else  is  there  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Senator's  obaerva- 
Uon? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wifi  say  this  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tllinola. 
I  am  (»nfident  that  our  State  legis- 
lature will  cure  the  sltoation  so  far  §m 
it  exists  at  the  present  time.  However, 
what  I  have  said  is  an  indicatian  of  what 
is  happening  aU  over  the  countaT'  Boya 
and  girls  are  clamoring  to  get  Into  ool- 
leges.  We  simiriy  are  not  able  to  laeep 
up  the  facililties  and  to  maintain  the 
teacher  levels  that  we  ought  to  t»**iw*»f^ 
in  order  to  take  care  of  them.  I  may 
say,  with  reference  to  my  own  Stote,  It 
win  do  those  things  that  are  necessary 
to  be  done  to  maintein  adequate  school 
facilities. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  that  same  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  shaU  have 
anotho:  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Before  the 
Senator  continues,  I  should  Uke  to  say 
that  Just  within  the  last  few  days  I 
reviewed  the  debate  which  took  pteec  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  1948.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Taft 
for  the  brilliant  way  In  whi^  be  led 
that  particular  debate.  He  had  spoils 
sored  the  biU  at  that  time.  That  was 
in  ttM  80th  Congress,  and  he  was  chal^ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Education  aai 
Pnblle  Welfare.  Knowing  the  Senator 
from  Hhnols.  I  am  sure  he  wiU  be 
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persuaded  by  the  words  of  Senator  Tftf  t 
than  he  will  be  by  me. 

I  shall  refer  the  Senator  to  that  de- 
bate for  the  precise  answer,  but  I  think 
I  can  give  him  the  siibstance  of  it  in  a 
few  words. 

Senator  Taft  pointed  out  that  he  had 
had  reservations  about  the  Federal-ald- 
toneducation  bill  and  had  voted  against 
one  bill  of  which.  I  believe,  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  in  1945  or  1946.  But  he  had,  in 
the  meantime,  considered  it  further,  and 
he  so  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
In  addition  there  were  also  some  amend- 
ments  pertaining  to  the  formula  by  which 
the  money  was  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States,  and  those  amendments  ap- 
pealed to  him  also. 

But  he  said  that  many  of  the  States, 
because  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country,  simply  did  not  have  an  ade- 
quate tax  base  to  produce  the  necessary 
money.  He  spoke  at  some  length  about 
this.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
that  Senator  Taft  was  a  man  of  some 
understanding  of  the  conditions  in  this 
coimtry.  He  developed  that  thesis,  I 
thought,  in  an  unanswerable  manner. 

Many  of  the  States — I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  for  Alabama,  but  I  can  speak  for 
my  own  State — do  not  have  adequate 
resources  to  bring  the  standards  of  edu- 
cation up  to  what  they  should  be.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly  Arkansas  at 
that  time  spent  a  larger  percent  of  its 
total  income  for  education  than  did 
many  States  with  higher  incomes,  a 
greater  percentage  than  was  the  case  in 
States  like  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
others.  The  formula  which  Senator 
Taft  and  his  colleagues  developed  took 
cognizance  of  that  fact. 

So  there  Is  a  reason  why  this  particular 
matter  is  beyond  the  resources  of  many 
of  the  States — not  all  of  them,  but  many 
of  them.  But  even  some  of  the  rich 
States  have  within  them  areas  which  are 
Incapable  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
standard  of  education. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  what  Senator  Taft  said  about 
this  being  a  national  matter — that  is,  a 
matter  of  national  importance — and  not 
simply  local.  He  did  not  mean  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  supplant  the 
States  in  the  assimiption  of  responsibility 
for  education.  What  he  said  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  back 
up  the  States  with  supplemental  aid  in 
their  educational  efforts. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  step  in  and  assume  the 
primary  responsibility.  The  proposal 
which  was  made  then,  and  which  I  am 
making  now.  would  not  do  anything  of 
that  sort;  but  it  would  enable  the  weak 
spots  to  be  brought  up  to  the  minimyni 
and  would  improve  their  quality. 

One  other  observation,  aside  from  the 
actual  tangible  effect:  If  Congress  would 
do  something  which  even  recognized  the 
Importance  of  education  as  such,  and 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
ing profession ;  if  we  were  to  give  a  little 


going  to  get  good  teachers?  The  teachers 
have  the  impression— and  correctly  so — 
that  Congress  cares  nothing  about  teach- 
ing, although  it  cares  about  other  things. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  must  know 
that  there  is  not  much  incentive  ^  enter 
the  teaching  profession  today.     < 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 

With  regard  to  the  question  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  raised,  th^re  is  a 
passage  shown  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcoiu)  of  March  24,  1948,  volame  94, 
part  3,  page  3348,  which  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the 'Record 
at  the  point  where  I  referred  to  the  Jus- 
tification for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  do  it  for  the  very  reason  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  and  other  members  of 
his  party  have  raised  the  question.  This 
is  a  classic  Justification  for  such  aid, 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  thein  distin- 
griished  predecessors.  Senator  faft.  I 
think  it  Is  an  excellent  way  to  pi^  it,  one 
with  which  I  agree,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  have  marked  the  pasnges  for 
the  reporter. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  ts  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thekisciMiD, 
as  follows:  I 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  I  can 'exagger- 
ate the  necessity  of  education.  Primary  edu- 
cation Ues  at  the  basis  of  all  forms  of|  republi- 
can government.  A  government  depending 
on  the  making  of  decisions  by  thte  people 
and  depending  on  their  intelligence  pan  exist 
only  if  the  people  have  some  a|>llity  to 
understand  the  problems  of  goii|ernment 
which  are  presented  to  them.  Unless  there 
is  a  satisfactory  educational  basisrtllere  can- 
not possibly  be  hope  for  success  in  aiy  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  where  the  people 
are  expected  to  rule  and  to  decide  ^le  ques- 
tions which  are  placed  before  them 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  problem  confronting  us  and  the  real 
objection  to  this  bill,  the  point  which 
troubled  me  and  troubled  others,  ii  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  wha ;  educa- 
tional function  the  Federal  Ooverno  lent  has. 
and  why  the  Federal  Government  is  asked  to 
participate  in  education.  I  quite  a|  ree  that 
the  primary  obligation  to  educate  children  is 
In  the  States  and  local  communitieti.  Under 
our  constitutional  form  of  government,  they 
have  the  primary  obligation.  I  t|ilnk  the 
Federal  obligation  is  a  secondary  oi^e.  It  Is 
one  to  back  up  the  States,  if  I  may  fuse  that 
expression,  where  it  is  necessary  to  back  up 
the  States.  The  difficulty  with  our  i  tax  sys 
tern  is  that  the  States  have  limitef  powers 
of  taxation,  and  that,  particularl 
poorer  States,  they  have  very  limitei 
of  taxation. 

Today  the  States  are  exercising  ev( 
they  can  exercise.  They  have  sal^  taxes^ 
they  have  every  form  of  tax  they  c^n  think 
of.  They  are  digging  into  all  >inds  of 
sources  of  taxation,  and  still  the  States  today 
are  raising  about  $12  bllUon,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  raising  S45  billion.  That 
is  because,  very  simply,  a  State  has  i^o  access 
to  the  principal  sources  of  taxation.  The 
States  cannot  successfully  impose  a  fersonal- 
Income  tax  of  any  considerable  amount. 
They  cannot  successfully  impose  a  icorpora- 
tlon    tax    of    any    considerable    an|ount.     I 


in   the 
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power 
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as  high  as  It  is  possible  to  go  If  the  State  Is 
to  keep  its  citizens.  In  the  ssfme  field,  in 
relation  to  corporations,  the  napment  taxes 
on  corporations  in  Ohio  became  higher  than 
the  taxes  in  Pennsylvania,  eve^  new  steel 
plant  was  built  In  PennsylvanUi  instead  of 
being  built  in  Ohio.  I  think  the  actual  re- 
sult shows  very  clearly  that  the  States  do 
not  have  access  to  those  particular  sources  of 
taxation.  That  applies  to  all  S^tes,  but,  of 
course,  it  applies  particularly  to  btates  which 
are  far  below  the  average  level  Where,  even  If 
they  could  tap  the  sources  within  the  State, 
they  would  be  very  Inadequate  jfor  the  pur- 
poses for  which  It  Is  necessary  tnat  the  State 
act.  ■ 

I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  a  <|omment  to 
make,  and  then  I  shoidd  like  to  ask  a 
question.  In  the  earlier  part  pf  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  I  thought  there  was  some 
reflection,  inferentlally,  upoq  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership.  Is  it  contended  that 
the  President  has  abandoned  the  aid-to- 
education  program,  or  that  he  has  not 
recurrently  asserted  his  interest  in  it  and 
sought  to  get  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  ijouse  failed 
to  pass  a  bill?  Is  that  the  itecord,  or  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Th^  Senator 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  what  the  vote  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
bill  lost  by  six  votes.  Some  df  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  who  participated  in  the 
defeat  of  that  bill  were  troiA  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois| 

It  was  generally  believed^and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  so  too — thait  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  assert  his  full  power  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  bill  passed.  These 
are  things  that  I  cannot  proye.  But  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  S^ate  twice 
passed  the  bill  to  which  I  nf erred,  but 
it  never  passed  the  House. 

There  is  a  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  especially  the  Presi- 
dent, in  my  view,  to  use  eveiry  power  at 
its  command  to  obtain  acaon  in  the 
House.  I 

I  did  say.  and  I  shall  elaborate  upon 
it  if  the  Senator  wishes,  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  give  priority  to  |the  matter 
of  education.  Last  year's  budget  car- 
ried twice  as  much  money  foi-  education 
as  does  the  budget  for  this  brear.  The 
President  is  proposing  to  elinjinate  com- 
pletely aid  to  impacted  areasl  This  has 
been  one  program  which  has  escaped  the 
pitfalls  which  have  hampered  other  pro- 
grams. The  administration  Ivoluntarily 
says,  "We  are  going  to  abolish  it."  It 
is  a  progressive  abolition  policy.  For  the 
first  year,  $93  million  is  deleted;  then 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  pijogram  will 
be  completely  eUminated  witlUn  3  or  4 
years.    I  think  that  is  a  gr^t  mistake. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  simpli  want  to 
say — and  I  think  I  may  reveal  this — 
that  at  a  number  of  conferences  late 
last  year,  when  certain  individuals  tried 
to  dissuade  the  President  from  emphasis 
on  the  aid  to  education  program,  he 
asserted,  over  and  over  aga|n.  that  he 
had  made  assurances  to  tHe  country, 
and  he  meant  to  redeem  the  pledge,  if 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  do  so.    But 
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vania  «oi.„^  *v.  4.1        XT  States  to  get  up  to  somewhere  around  5  per-    a  leader  does  not  have  to  gol  and  come 

vania  asked  the  quesUon-How  are  we    c«it  of  income  perhaps,  and  that  is  about    humbly,  with  his  hat  in^WsllSTd.  and 


say  to  CoogresB.  which  Is  tmder  the 
control  of  the  oppositlofn  party,  and 
say,  "Please,  sir,"  In  order  to  tret  his 
program  under  way. 

Mr.  FULBRKIHT.  That  defeat  of  the 
bill  by  six  votes  In  the  House  took  place 
prior  to  sputnik.  It  tocA  place  last 
summer.  Tlie  new  budget  was  submit- 
ted to  Coaagreas  last  week.  Why  did  not 
the  President  include  the  same  item  In 
the  budget  and  give  it  another  ehance? 
It  is  my  imimessloia  that  If  a  bill  could 
be  passed  by  the  House,  it  could  be 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  am  Judging  by 
past  actions.  The  Senate  passed  the 
other  t^ll  to  which  I  have  referred  twice, 
but  the  House  did  not.  I  feel  we  should 
not  give  up  so  easily,  especially  since 
the  bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  two  sputniks  have  aroused 
the  country.  I  think  the  President  gave 
up  too  easily.  Why  did  he  not  come  up 
with  perhaps  a  comparable  bill?  I 
would  not  insist  on  the  exact  bill,  but 
something  comparable  as  to  amount. 
That  is  the  aolj  point  I  make.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  President  should  give  up  so 
easily. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  same  persons 
who  were  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  first  session,  last  year,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  still  there. 

Second.  I  think  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas should  not  forget  that  the  real 
aegis  for  the  economy  drive  in  the  ap- 
propriation bills  came  from  his  side  of 
the  aisle  last  year.  The  President  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties  he  is  up  against  when  they 
cut  the  funds  tor  the  United  States  In- 
formation Service,  for  the  military,  and 
all  along  the  line,  in  the  hope  that  a 
great  economy  record  could  be  built  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  opening  up  a  new  and  entirely 
different  subject,  which  I  think  Is  a  very 
interesting  one.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  Executive  himself  in- 
vited Congress  to  do  so;  and  then,  in  the 
very  crucial  moments,  when  they  were 
in  conference  on  various  occasions,  so 
I  am  told — I  was  not  on  the  particular 
conference — said,  "It  is  quite  all  right; 
we  do  not  need  the  money." 

But  this  involves  a  subject  which  I 
think  our  side  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  debate  at  the  proper  time.  However, 
I  think  the  Senator  is  bringing  in  sub- 
jects other  than  education,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  the  administration  has  done 
for  education  in  this  year's  budget. 
That  is  a  matter  of  record,  not  of  opin- 
ion.      

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  BCnnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Plrst.  the  addresses 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas — 
and  this  one  in  particular — are  always 
very  constructive  and  profound  In 
thought  and  purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  opened 
up  a  Pandora's  box  of  trouble— I  should 
say  trouble  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates—which we  win  get  at  in  due  time. 

I  would  only  say  for  the  Ricoed  that 
the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  Republican 


Elsenhower  administration  was  one 
George  Humphrey — that  is,  curlyhaired 
George  Bomphrey,  the  one  who  wanted 
to  t^  CoDgreas  to  cut  the  budget,  lest  it 
lead  to  fiscal  IrreqxniBibility,  inflation, 
and  all  tbe  other  hrarors  ol  the  mystical 
woiid  he  was  outlining. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Rioon>  also  note  that  in  the  House,  on 
the  Federal  aid  to  school  construction 
bill,  the  Democratic  majority  substi- 
tuted the  Eisenhower  education  bill.  The 
bill  which  was  reported,  known  as  the 
Kelley  bill,  was  subsequently  amended, 
so  that  the  administration  bill  was  the 
measure  before  the  House. 

The  same  80  Republican  Members  who 
voted  for  the  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment, to  load  that  bill  down  with  the 
most  controversial  of  all  controversial 
material  are  the  same  80 — 80 -plus — who 
turned  around,  after  tiiey  had  the  Powell 
amendment  loaded  onto  the  bill,  and 
killed  tbe  bilL  That  U  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

I  should  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  the  interest  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  impacted  areas  proposed 
legislation  is  one  that  is  close  to  my 
heart.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  81st 
Congxess  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  late  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio 
were  the  cosponsors  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 
We  thought  that  bill  at  least  would  pro- 
Vide  some  help  to  the  school  districts  and 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  may  say  it  has 
been  a  lifesaver  to  many  districts  in  my 
State  and  in  other  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  it  has  already 
provided  an  opportunity  for  literally 
thousands  of  students  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Now  we  are  going 
to  step  up  the  program.  But  the  very 
administration  which  recommends  a  cut 
in  the  aid  for  impacted  areas,  now  rec- 
ommends a  $2  billion  increase  in  the 
defense  program.  This  means,  again,  a 
shift  of  personnel  and  additional  loads 
mxm  communities.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion is  withdrawing  that  support. 

But  I  still  say  that  aU  of  this  is  on 
the  periphery,  compared  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  pointed  to. 
The  truth  is  that  the  lack  of  emphasis 
upon  educational  standards  and  upon 
ediicational  needs  and  intellectual 
standards  in  the  Nation  Is  such  that 
now  we  are  reaping  this  terrible  harvest, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  Soviet  threat  in  the  intellectual 
areas,  because  we  have  been  concentrat- 
ing upon  hardware,  rather  than  upon 
economic  needs  and  educational  needs. 

So  if  anything  is  discouraging  to  me, 
it  is  the  fact  that  with  aU  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  pointing  to — all 
that  needs  to  be  done,  and  should  have 
been  done — ^what  little  appreciation 
there  is  today  of  these  needs  exists  be- 
cause the  Soviet  has  drivm  us  to  it  I 
wish  that  sometimes  we  Americans  in 
this  decade  would  do  something  just  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  I 
regret  that  now  we  are  going  to  enter 


tipon  a  field  of  Federal  8ch<>lanlilps  be« 
cause  if  we  do  not,  the  big  Communiet 
bear  will  get  us. 

I  believe  we  should  have  scholarships, 
even  if  there  never  had  been  a  Com- 
munist. I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  Improve  our  educational  institu- 
tions, even  if  Karl  Marx  had  never  lived, 
and  even  if  Khrushchev  had  never  par* 
ticipated  in  the  CBS  television  program 
which  was  broadcast  across  our  Natton. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  good.  In  the  Senate  he 
has  fought  the  good  fight  for  better 
education:  that  has  been  his  consistent 
position  throughout  his  public  servtee. 
He  has  consistently  fought  for  better 
education,  for  the  Pulbright  Act,  and  for 
the  exchange  bills.  Yet  he  knows  that 
every  time  his  exchange  program  has 
been  tmder  consideration,  he  has  had 
to  fight  like  a  tiger  for  tbe  authorisation 
and  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
funds.  I  think  that  is  indicative,  again, 
of  the  depth  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  kind  words.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
think  these  are  things  which  we  should 
do.  regardless  of  what  the  Russians  are 
doing.  This  is  something  we  should  have 
done  a  long  time  ago.  As  I  tried  to  make 
plain  earlier  in  my  remarlcs.  our  deficien- 
cies go  back  many  years;  they  are  not 
just  of  recent  origin.  These  are  things 
which  we  should  do  as  a  nation,  regard- 
less of  our  relations  with  Russia. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yieU  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  this  ques- 
tion :  What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
administration?  It  seems  to  me  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  Democrats 
because  they  said  the  President  did  not 
back  up  his  words  alxjut  aid  to  education. 
The  one  who,  in  this  colloquy,  appears 
to  be  the  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
ticn  has  indicated  that  he  appears  to  be 
opposed  to  education.  I  shotild  like  to 
understand  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  whether  the  Senator  was  refer- 
ring to  me. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  just  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  files  in  the  document  room, 
he  will  discover  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  introduced  proposed 
legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  was  making  refer- 
ence, not  to  the  files  in  the  document 
room,  but  to  the  colloquy  we  just  had  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
did  not  know  that  ever  came  up.  I  was 
simply  referring  to  the  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  speech,  and  said  that  I  thought 
ttiere  was  a  reflection  on  the  President 
for  not  exercising  leadership  tn  this 
field;  and  I  was  simply  pointing  out 
where  the  real  impedimoit  lay. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
correctly  intopreted  the  first  part  of  my 
remarks.  My  intention  was  to  point  oiA 
the   lack   of   alfirmative   and   positive 
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toftdenhlp  on  tb«  part  of  thli  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  seholar- 
•hip  program,  which  I  favor,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
emphasized  that  this  was  a  temporary 
program  and  had  within  it  its  own  ter- 
mination date.  That  seemed  to  me  to 
show,  again,  that  they  do  not  take  this 
matter  seriously. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  Secretary  Folsom.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him.  But  I  would 
say  that  they  still  do  not  have  a  firm 
determination  and  a  real  conviction  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  s^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  disagree  with  the  main  thesis  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  believe  that  the  military  crisis  we  face 
will  be  solved.  The  long-range  problem 
is  whether  the  steps  necessary  to  raise 
the  educational  standards  of  our  coun- 
try will  be  taken. 

well  determine  the  future  direction  of 
our  national  life.  In  the  main,  the  edu- 
cational problem  will  be  decided  locally. 
But  leadership  and  emphasis  must  come, 
and  can  come,  also  from  the  Federal 
leveL 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  raised  this  great  issue. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  he 
has  marred  the  great  thesis  of  his  speech 
by  raising  the  partisan  issue  of  whether 
this  administration  has  given  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  the  necessary  support. 
After  making  that  criticism,  I  suppose 
I  am  going  to  fall  into  the  same  error. 
The  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
what  happened  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  I 
know  what  happened  there.  In  1948, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a 
bill  to  provide  aid  to  teachers  was 
passed.  There  was  very  little  partisan- 
ship at  that  time.  On  this  side  of  the 
aisle  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator 
Taft  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  He  was  aided  by  dis- 
tinguished Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle:  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

In  1953  and  1954.  I  served  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Together  with  other  Senators, 
I  introduced  a  school  construction  bill. 
The  bill  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee, but  we  never  were  able  to  have  it 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
The  record  shows  that,  again  and  again, 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
was  objected  to  by  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  They  stated  that  they 
would  oppose  having  the  bill  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

Last  year  school-construction  bills 
were  before  our  Senate  committee. 
They  never  were  considered,  and  no 
hearings  were  held  although  efforts  were 
made  alonn  that  line.    I  know  the  dls- 


and  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  h^  fault, 
but  I  must  say  the  record  will  sh^  that 
last  year  there  were  no  hearlnii  held, 
and  no  efforts  made  by  the  majf rity  of 
the  Senate  to  pass  an  educatioilal  bilL 

I  return  now  to  what  I  think  iiras  the 
main  thesis  of  the  Senator's  spasch.  I 
may  say  that,  as  for  myself,  I  will  sup- 
port the  educational  program  i  placed 
before  Congress  by  the  Presidenii  It  is 
a  necessary  program.  I  hope  that  some- 
time during  this  session,  at  tills  time 
when  people  are  concerned  abdut  our 
national  situation,  we  may  develop  ad- 
ditional ways  and  means  of  shai^ng  the 
educational  system  of  this  country.  Of 
raising  the  standards  of  teachers,  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  high  schools  and 
primary  schools,  and  so  assuring  a  bet- 
ter education  for  citizens  of  thl«  coun- 
try. I 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  before  he  came  to  the  floor 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  tne  1948 
bill.  We  passed  that  biU  twici.  The 
principal  reason  why  the  Senate  did  not 
__    .    .    ,  ,  act  last  year  or  the  year  before  wJEis  that 

I^L^?!^?°„J?^*  *"  there  was  no  point  in  continuing  jto  pass 

bills  and  getting  nothing  done  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  cannot  accept  that 
thesis.  The  Senate  has  its  responsibil- 
ity. I 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  know  th^  Sena- 
tor is  very  conscientious  in  that  regard, 
but  I  am  confldent  that  is  thi  truth 
of  the  matter.  I  know  there  ]was  a 
question  as  to  how  much  energy  or  de- 
termination the  administration  used  in 


Are  there  any  Indications  tliat  we  hare 
drawn  the  moral  of  the  storyt 

A  few  days  ago,  a  leading  [newspaper 
carried  side  by  side  two  stories  that  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  negative.  In 
one  story.  Professor  Rabi,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Scientific  Advi^ry  Coun- 
cil, said  that  he  expects  a  "tremendous 
and  explosive  development  In  Russian 
physics  during  the  next  10  years.  With- 
out a  conscious  effort  on  our  part,  their 
number  of  trained  scientists  will  soon 
dwarf  ours."    He  continued:] 

Few  high-school  students  (Ih  America) 
now  have  a  chance  to  get  th#  grounding 
necessary  to  produce  a  ciTlliz«d  scientist. 
We  have  got  to  go  back  to  repair  the  damage 
to  our  educational  system  befor^  we  can  go 
ahead. 

And  he  concluded: 

The  absence  in  America  of  Ian  effective 
means  to  institute  a  national  educational 
policy  with  a  system  of  Incentlyes  for  high 
academic  achievements  was  probtbly  a  major 
cause  of  the  apparent  Soviet  Advantage. 

Adjoining  th^s  was  a  story  l^earlng  the 
headline  "Ike  Restricts  Role  of  United 
States  in  Education."  The  t^xt  luider- 
neath  concerned  a  letter  wriljten  by  the 
President  to  a  conference  of  educatars 
at  Defiance  College.  The  letter  "stressed 
his  belief  that  the  major  burden  for 
producing  more  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  rests  primarily  on  nongovern- 
mental programs."  Thus,  by  means  of 
this  letter,  we  have  an  apparent  rejec- 
tion of  the  "national  education  policy 
with  a  system  of  incentives  for  high 
academic  achievement"  to  which  Profes- 


efforts  to  get  the  bill  passed  tin  the    ^^^  ^^^^  rightly  attaches  so 'much  im- 
House.  ■  portance,  , 

The  matter  Just  set  forth  Emphasizes 
a  dilemma  which  inheres  in  our  institu- 
tions, the  escape  from  which  \pill  tax  our 
wisdom  and  self -discipline,  historically 
and  traditionally  as  a  naticii.  we  have 
emphasized  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual, especially  his  freedom  from  gov- 
ernmental interference  or  oppression. 
This  freedom  from  governmental  oppres- 


Mr.  President,  I  have  only  a  fe^  more 
remarks  to  make.  7 

To  those  who  wish  to  delay,  tliink  for 
a  moment  how  different  our  sijbuation 
would  be  today  if  the  House  of  [Repre- 
sentatives had  accepted  the  Senajte  edu- 
cation bill  in  1948.  Consider  b|ow  far 
the  Russians  have  traveled  durir^  those 
10  years 


Not  only  should  we  provide  mor  J  money    ^*°°  "^^^  °^^  °'  ^^«  primary,  if  not  the 


for  education  as  a  whole,  but  we  should 
also  reform  our  basic  ideas  abowt  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educatiob.  We 
must  emphasize  the  rigorous  ^^ining 
of  the  intellect,  rather  than  tha  gentle 
cultivation  of  the  personality,  which  has 
been  so  popular  in  recent  years., 

If  we  are  to  play  the  role  of  ^  lead- 
er among  nations,  in  truth,  if  iwe  are 
to  retain  our  independence,  we  must 
have  men  and  women  who  ca>  read, 
write,  and  speak  effectively  and  ^ho  un- 
derstand thoroughly  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Courses  in  life  adjustment  and 
coed  cooking  will  not  do  the  job.  Mathe- 
matics, languages,  the  natural  silences, 
and  history  must  once  again  becone  the 
core  of  the  curriculum,  and  a  wa(y  must 
be  found  to  mduce  the  students  to  study. 
preferably  by  inducing  a  desire  to  learn. 
Intellectual  discipline  is  essentiali  to  our 
purposes.  | 

The  recent  statement  by  Dr.lw.  O. 
Roberts,  of  Colorado  University,  that  80 
percent  of  the  college  students  iniAmer 


primary,  purpose  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  fomenting  the  Revolution  and 
in  constructing  the  Constitution.  The 
protection  of  this  freedom  required  the 
weakest  possible  central  government  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  pf  internal 
order  and  the  creation  of  an  army  and 
navy  in  time  of  war.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  arbitrary  power  by 
a  popular  leader,  the  Consti^tion  dis- 
tributed the  various  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  the  three  primartr  branches 
and  between  the  Federal  Qpvemment 
and  the  States.  \ 

A  logical,  but  not  InevitabM,  result  of 
the  division  of  governmental  powers  is 
the  nonprofessional  character  of  the 
highest  officials  of  our  executij^e  branch. 
For  a  weak  government  doei  not  need 
professionals  to  run  it.  In  jfact,  any- 
one who  has  experience  and  knowledge 
of  governmental  procedures — io  the  fear 
speaks,  when  it  finds  its  voices-might  be 
able  to  generate  enough  potrer  to  in- 
fringe on  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Not 
only  have  our  highest  ofBcials 


tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  ,.— «-  amw  nAv«  mir  nianmmt  /mlm.i. 

Htttl.  who  is  chairman  of  the  commit-  ksa  should  be  sent  home  may  be  i  over-  tSSs  to  J<5S^2ffiS2S 

SS??***~T?l**^^2^J?T?f*»-  ftement.  but  it  Should  not  be  dSSISd  ^SvTSf^^'lS^Wi 

out  the  years  In  the  field  of  education,  without  consideration. 
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dltlonally  have  regarded  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  a  kind  of  antagonist,  always  ex- 
acting taxes  and  oocaiionaUy,  in  war- 
time at  least,  subjecting  them  to  painful 
regulations.  Such  men  are  the  last  on 
earth  to  wish  to  enhance  in  any  way  the 
powers  of  the  Government  which  they 
temporarily  serve,  and  with  which  they 
will  soon  resume  their  battle  in  the  busi- 
ness arena. 

None  of  these  observations,  I  hope, 
need  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
soviet  system  is  necessarily  superior  to 
our  own,  nor  that  we  must  emulate  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  maintain  our 
superiority.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  lose 
our  liberties,  by  imitation  or  by  con- 
quest, we  have  lost  all  worth  striving  for. 

We  have  failed,  as  a  people,  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  true  and  that  which  is 
false,  to  develop  within  ourselves  that 
sense  of  direction  and  of  values  which 
a  self-governing  people  must  have  to 
choose  wisely  among  leaders  and  pol- 
icies. 

The  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  their  leaders  has  been  shaken  by 
recent  developments.  But  of  even 
greater  danger  to  our  future  is  the 
serious  erosion  of  respect  for  oiu* 
strength  and  Judgment  which  has  taken 
place  among  our  allies  of  the  Free  World 
during  the  past  several  years.  We  are 
called  upon  by  the  challenge  from  Mos- 
cow to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the 
concept  of  democratic  self-government, 
of  government  by  the  people.  It  is  a 
challenge  requiring  the  best  that  is  ta 
us;  requiring  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  172  million  of  us.  an  effort  which 
can  be  called  forth  only  by  a  leader- 
ship with  vision,  with  determination  and 
strength  to  follow  through.  An  imcer- 
tain  sound  from  the  trumpet  will  not  do. 

If  we  are  to  do  the  things  upon  which 
om*  future  depends,  we  must  imderstand 
better  than  in  the  past  our  relaticmship 
to  our  Government.  We  must  view  the 
Nation  not  as  a  series  of  compartments 
neatly  dividing  dcHnestic  from  foreign 
affairs;  or  the  mterests  of  businessmen 
from  the  Interests  of  farmers  and  la- 
borers; or  the  interests  of  government 
officials  from  the  interests  of  the  elec- 
torate. We  must  view  the  Nation,  its 
problems  and  resources,  as  one  great 
whole.  And  in  this  view  of  things,  we 
must  understand  that  it  is  only  as  we 
are  ready  to  sacrifloe  portions  of  our 
personal  egoisms  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion— ^year  in  and  year  out — that  we 
have  a  chance  of  surviving  as  a  society, 
not  by  luck  but  by  our  own  efforts. 

The  Government  is  not  "they.**  The 
Government  is  "us." 

MobilizinK  and  focusing  power  In  a 
democracy  is  surely  difficult,  and  some 
may  say  impossible  in  this  type  of  crisis. 
But  we  can  never  know  it  Is  impossible 
tmless  we  try  it.  and  it  Is  a  fact  that 
we  have  not  tried. 

The  lesson  of  sputnik,  to  me,  is  not 
mer^  that  we  hare  fallen  behind  in  a 
significant  selentiAc  field.  Important  as 
that  may  be.  What  Is  more  significant 
is  that  we  hare  failed  to  appraise  hon- 
estly and  dtipaislonatelj  the  strengtb  of 
our  adversary  and  the  weakness  of  our- 
selves.  Zither  we  have  failed  In  thii 


appraisal,  or.  If  not,  we  have  been  so 
Mind  and  satiated  with  our  luxury  and 
our  slogans  that  we  are  imwllling  to  ad- 
mit that  which  reason  tells  us  must  be 
true. 

Whether  it  is  a  failure  of  knowledge 
or  of  will,  it  has,  so  far,  been  a  failure 
to  cultivate  properly  the  very  element 
on  which  our  society  fundamentally 
rests — the  proper  education  of  its  people. 

If  our  own  choice  is  for  the  good  life, 
while  we  remain  indifferent  to  the  rigor- 
ous conditions  on  which  the  good  society 
can  be  attained,  then  our  leadership  will 
itself  beguile  us  by  promises  of  a  good 
life.  But  if  we  ourselves  acquire  wisdom, 
if  we  ourselves  become  concerned  about 
the  good  of  the  whole,  then  sooner  or 
later  the  kind  of  leadership  we  cast  up 
will  Itself  mirror  our  own  resolution  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  and  stay  at  it. 

Where  are  we?  We  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

Whither  are  we  tending?  We  are 
tending  toward  national  disaster — unless 
important  and  drastic  changes  of  policy 
in  many  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs  make  a  true  revival  of  learn- 
ing the  wheel  that  makes  all  the  other 
wheels  turn. 

Do  we  have  time?  We  will  never  have 
more  time.  Long  years  ago  it  was  said: 
"Civilization  ia  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  express  my  great  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbkight)  . 
I  congratulate  him  on  the  very  far- 
sighted,  constructive,  and  eloquent 
speech  he  has  Just  delivered  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber. 

The  Smator  from  Arkansas  is  one  of 
the  great  educational  leaders  of  this 
Nation,  and  before  he  came  to  this 
Chamber  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  that  field.  His  intimate  loiowledge 
of  that  profession  no  doubt  has  im- 
pressed him  with  its  many  needs.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  portions  of  his  speech 
which  I  heard,  and  to  state  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read,  most  of  it. 
although  I  have  been  busy  in  committee 
hearings  all  day. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  asserted  the  leadership  he 
has  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  expect,  before  I  talce  my  seat,  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  a  resolution  con- 
tinuing the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  as  set  up  by  this  body. 
This  morning  that  cfunmittee.  made  up 
of  four  Democrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans, met  with  tliree  of  our  other  col- 
leagues from  the  minority  side  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  thus 
making  a  total  of  six  Republicans  and 
four  Democrats,  and  unanlmouriy  agreed 
to  a  statement  in  the  natiu^  of  an  in- 
terim report.  In  one  place  that  state- 
mmt  repeats  and  reemphasizes  wliat  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  so  well  said; 
namely,  that  the  start  toward  Improve- 
ment in  education  must  be  nov— 4n  fact, 
It  ahoold  have  been  yesterday. 

In  our  Moameral  legislative  system  we 
do  not  always  get  everything  ips  want, 
bat  I  belleire  there  Is  little  doubt  among 
those  who  are  infonned  that  had  our 


eoUeagues  in  another  body  seen  fit  to 
have  acted  on  an  education  bill  there 
would  have  been  prompt  action  by  this 
body.  I  predict  such  action  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congren.  this  year. 

Mr.  FUIjBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Smator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  FULBRIORT.  X  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  kind 
words  with  regard  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  alwa3rs  been  most  helpful  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  I  know  that  has 
been  true  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  true  in  the  f  utive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  few  remarks? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Z 
also  wiFh  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  for  the  leadership  he 
has  tmdertaken  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  people  of 
the  country  the  great  educational  needs 
which  c(  inf  ront  us  at  this  pwrticular  time. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  stated,  th* 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbricrt] 
has  a  long  and  outstanding  record  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  has  kept  alive  his 
interest  during  his  service  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  saw  fit 
to  make  this  speech  tills  afternoon  and 
to  lay  the  facts  on  the  line.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  his  statement 
that  "What  is  more  significant  is  that 
we  have  failed  to  appraise  honestly  and 
dispassicmately  the  strength  of  otir  ad- 
versary and  the  weakness  of  ourselves." 

I  think  that  tells  the  whole  story. 

I  know  we  are  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Arlcansas  for  taking  the  lead  this 
afternoon,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue 
his  efforts  in  the  difficult  months  ahead. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  for  his  very  kind  words. 


INVESTIOAllON  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  DEFENSE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  BrCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Ordor  No.  1203,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  212. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  teiui  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  duly  authorized  suboom- 
mlttee  thereof,  Is  autborlaed  under  ■ecttoo* 
134  (a)  and  13S  of  tb*  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  KMCItt  amended,  and  in  ae- 
cordance  with  ite  JunadlotUff^  ^MdAed  by 
rule  XZV  ctf  the  Standing  Bulas  of  ttM  Sen- 
ate, to  esamlne,  InveeUgate.  and  make  a  oooa- 
plete  study  of  any  and  aU  maUsn  irtrtaln- 
Ing  to— 

( 1 )  eoBunon  defense  gensnlly; 

(9)  the  Wsr  Departaast  and  the  MM* 

(t)  the  Havy  DepartoMoS  and  tbe  MsmI 

■itablSilinient  fsnerally; 
(4)  •oUUan'aadsaUoa' 
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(5)  pAj.  praaaotton.  rctlMmcAt  «nd  oth«r 
beaeAto  uut  pKlvUafM  of  immhwi  of  the 

f«)  Mleettre  serrlee; 

(7)  alM  Mid  oonqiasltlaB  of  tb*  Army  and 
Kavy: 

(J)  ftsti.  aanali.  ailtUry  rM«T>ttoin. 
and  navy  yards; 

(9)  arnxKinlttaa  depots; 

(10)  maintenance  and  operation  of  th« 
Fanama  Canal.  Including  tba  admlnlstraUon. 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone: 

(11)  eoBsw^atlon.  defvelopnent  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oH-ahate  reserves; 

(13)  stratcgie  and  critical  materials  nee- 
asssry  for  tbe  oonunon  defense. 

6ac  a.  For  tbe  purpose  at  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1. 1958.  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959,  Incltulve,  Is  authorised  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  adris- 
aMe;  (S)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
easualtants:  Provided,  That  the  mlikorlty  is 
avtlsorlaed  to  select  one  person  for  ^>polnt- 
ment,  and  tbe  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leas 
by  more  than  tlJZOO  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departinsBts  or  agencies  oonoemed.  and  the 
Ooamlttee  on  RuIcb  and  Administration,  to 
iitiUas  tbs  relmbarsable  senriees.  informa- 
tion. factliUes.  and  personnel  at  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Goyernment. 

Or.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  reeotntion.  which  shall  not  exceed 
•190,000.  Shan  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fnnd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  tba  ebalrmaa  oC  the  oommlttee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  fihould  like  to  state  that  this  is 
the  nonnal  annyal  resolution  from  the 
Commlttfe  on  Armed  Services,  which 
▼estc  in  that  committee  authority  to  in- 
▼estigate  Tarious  matters  in  the  Defense 
EatabUahment.  Tlie  resolution  provides 
fuadg  for  such  work.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  reported  for  ^the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  it  has 
been  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  both 
Sides  of  the  aisle.  Both  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  I  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  when  it 
was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  mere- 
ly for  the  record  I  shall  state  the  resolu- 
tion ha«  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
ask  about  the  next  order  of  business. 
Is  it  contemplated  to  call  that  up  for 
conslderatlan  also? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  next 
order  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  BPARKMAM.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  wondering 
why  we  are  taking  up  the  resolution  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  are  tak- 
ing  up  tbe  resdlution  because  I  desired 
to  fUe  a  report  and  because  I  had  been 
able  to  gci  tbe  zeaohition  cleared  by 
all  concerned.  The  Senator  from  Ixmi- 
siana  [Mr.  BUBma]  has  no  question 


about  this  resolution.  If  the  jfienator 
from  Alabama  has  objection,  of  course 
I  would  noi  want  to  proceed! with  tt 
ahead  of  the  Senators  reeoluUcii. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  n4>  objec- 
tion. I  simply  wanted  to  kntiw  what 
was  i^anned.  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  tbs 
Senator  have  an  objection?       1 

This  restdutlon  bas  been  clea^  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Euxn- 
i»t].  He  desires  to  make  certaJD  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  I  have  no^  cleared 
the  other  measures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  merely  wished  to  know  when  the  other 
measures    might    be    expected    to    be 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ishioibring 
them  up  at  the  earliest  possible  [date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  r^Iution. 

ThR  resolution  (S.  Res.  212)  was 
agreed  to.  | 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M|-.  Presi- 
dent.  I  move  that  the  action  l<r  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  bi  recon- 
sidered, j 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidenl  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table! 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


rAiH 


PROCEDURE  FOR  CERTAlK  RE- 
PORTS ON  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
LAND  AND  WATER  RESOCtlCES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  MT.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148,  Calendar  No.  1188.        ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  theT  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.     1 

•Ebe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  148)  to  prescribf  proce- 
dures and  contents  for  reports  to  the 
Senate  by  executive  agencies  ndth  re- 
spect to  proposed  projects  for  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  land  and  water 
resources,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments,  i 


ORDER  FOR  REOOGNmON  C  »F  SEN- 
ATOR EI2jE3flDER  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT  TO  DISCUSS  DEFENSE,  AID, 
AND  TRADE  PRCX3RAMS      | 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mt.  Presi- 
dent, I  diould  like  to  announced  for  the 
information  of  Senators  that  |;he  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  fromi  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Elleitder]  will  address  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday  next  in  a  statement 
of  some  3  or  4  hours,  In  which  he  will 
review  bis  study,  which  was  undertaken 
during  the  time  Congress  was  ia  recess, 
of  our  defense,  aid,  and  trade  programs. 

I  should  like  all  Senators  t^  be  on 
notice  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
desires  recognition  early  on  ^Yiesday. 
At  that  time  he  will  make  a  statement 
of  considerable  length.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  rec(«n|zed  tm- 
mediatdy  after  the  morning  bour  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The   PRESKHNO    OFFICER, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


STATEMENT  BT  PREP. 
VESnOATDia 


SERVICES. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  |  Mr.  Presi- 
dttit.  I  have  a  very  brief  statcknent  which 
I  sboold  like  to  present  to  Ibe  Senate, 
if  my  ocdleagnes  will  indulge  me. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee today  concluded  its  currfnt  series  of 
hearings  into  the  satellite  lind  missile 
programs  with  tiie  adoption  <of  a  unani- 
mous statement,  in  the  natture  <ot  an 
interim  report.  1 

"niat  statement  expressed  Ithe  sense  of 
unity  that  the  committee  h^s  as  to  the 
urgent  need  for  strengthenin|g  our  ooon- 
try's  defoises.  It  expressed  the  kind  of 
unity  which  I  believe  AmeriJBans  desire. 

We  tried  to  state  the  facts  which  give 
cause  for  f (Mrebodlng  and  the  If  acts  which 
give  cause  for  hope.  We  4ated  those 
facts  not  as  members  of  political  parties 
but  as  servants  of  the  Senate  reporting 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  tbe 
Nation.  I 

Our  country  is  entering  a  new  period 
of  history  in  which  the  total  resources  of 
America  must  be  brought  to  their  great- 
est development.  No  segment  of  our 
eccmomy  or  of  our  life  must|  be  ignored 
or  neglected.  1 

Our  programs,  our  policies  and  our 
practices  must  all  be  in  good  working 
order.  A  full  national  ^ort  is  required 
and  this  can  be  achieved  only  by  petHde 
working  together.  | 

The  goal  is  not  merely  to  iioitate  some 
Soviet  missile  or  some  Soviet  achieve- 
ment. This  attitude  could  Head  us  into 
a  hypnotic  trance  in  which  wt  would  for- 
get that  our  true  strength  is  qur  freedom. 

That  Is  a  fundamental  wb|cb  we  must 
not  forget. 

We  would  lose  much  more  than  we 
would  gain  if  we  tried  to  mlitcb  totali- 
tarian accmnplishments  by  aidopting  to- 
talitarian methods  and  valuta. 

Our  need  to  mobilize  todaji  flows  from 
a  necessity  of  forging  aheadi  to  broader 
fnmtiers  of  freedom — ^not  derely  from 
the  need  of  catching  up  with  the  Soviets. 

We  must  not  fail  because  we  sell  short 
the  potential  of  a  free  society.  We  must 
succeed  by  unleashing  our  ymnrjiT,  un- 
leashing our  capacity,  and  i|aoving  for- 
ward with  the  great  force,  vigor,  and 
imagination  of  which  we  are  capable. 

I  believe  that  ^lirit  doniinated  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate  P^parednees 
Subcommittee.  . 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  aiie  In  agree- 
ment on  every  point  presentied  to  us  in 
some  seven-thousand-odd  pages  of  tes- 
timony. The  members  oft^  subcom- 
mittee will  dUffer  on  many  spctcifie  points. 
But  we  see  the  dangers  beforeusthrough 
tbe  single  perspective  of  Anyrirjang  de- 
termined that  freedom  shallS  survive. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ai^prec^Ulon 
to  the  majority  and  minority  tnembers  of 
the  subcommittee.  Without  tjbelr  wbole- 
hearted  cooperation,  the  enterprise  in 
which  we  have  engaged  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  our  counsel.  Mr.  Edwin 
li.  Weisl,  who  gave  freely  df  bis  great 
talents  and  energies  to  brtni  about  this 
report;  to  his  associate,  1^.  Cyrus  R. 
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Vance,  and  to  the  many  other  staff  man- 
bers  who  contributed  to  the  report. 

For  the  benefit  cA  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  read  the  committee's  statement,  which 
Is  brief.  Let  me  say,  as  I  think  I  stated 
earlier,  that  there  were  10  members  pres- 
ent, all  of  whom  approved  this  statement. 

Approval  of  the  following  statement 
was  voted  by  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Committee:  Senators 
JoHirsoif  (chairman),  Kxpauvkk,  Stsh- 
ms.  STiaxoTOir.  and  Senators  Budges, 
Saltonstaix,  and  Flahobbs.  In  addition, 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting — Senators  Smith  of  Maine. 
Cask,  and  Bxtsh — vindicated  their  ap- 
proval of  the  statement. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  current 
set  of  hearings.  On  behalf  of  the  sub- 
cmnmittee  in  consultation  with  other 
Members,  I  am  making  a  brief  statement. 

No  responsible  civilian  or  military 
leader  in  the  Government  can  do  aught 
but  face  with  deep  foreboding  the  cur- 
rent prognoses  of  the  outcome  of  general 
thermonuclear  war.  The  subcommittee 
feels  that  the  problems  involved  in  this 
hearing  are  of  immediate  urgency  to  our 
Government  and  our  people. 

For  the  past  110  days,  tills  subcommit- 
tee has  been  engaged  in  an  unusual  en- 
terprise. It  Is  a  reriew  of  the  Nation's 
present  and  f uturo  defense  posture  in  the 
light  of  a  rapidly  evolving  science  and 
technology. 

The  subcommittee  has  heard  some 
70  witnesses.  About  200  experts  have 
been  interviewed.  Questionnaires  have 
been  sent  to  leaders  of  science,  education, 
industry,  and  government.  Some  7.000 
pages  of  testimony  are  before  us. 

This  inquiry  has  been  one  of  the  most 
thorough  in  my  memory.  It  had  to  be 
because  the  subject  matter  did  not  per- 
mit anything  except  a  careful,  prudent, 
thorough  approach.  I  believe  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  Members  will  agree 
with  that  point. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation,  I 
hope  we  have  been  able  to  present  to  our 
people  important  facts.  I  know  that  it 
has  been  an  educational  process  for  me, 
and,  I  believe,  for  the  other  members  of 
our  group. 

We  began  with  a  simple— but  revolu- 
tionary— fact  It  was  that  for  the  first 
time  in  all  history,  a  man-made  satellite 
was  placed  Into  an  orbit  around  the 
earth. 

There  wew  many  who  realized  that 
this  was  an  Inevitable  development  of 
the  march  of  science.  But  the  ciroum- 
stances  under  which  it  happened  were 
startling  <>nd  brought  into  sharp  focus 
facts  which  had  been  known  previously 
but  not  fully  appreciated. 

We  had  expected  to  be  first  with  this 
achievement.  In  fact,  we  have  yet 
to  prove  second — although  our  own 
achievement  In  this  field  Is  not  very  far 
away.  The  winner  was  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  it  de- 
veloped that  there  was  much  more  at 
stake  than  the  prestige  of  being  first. 

There  Is  no  evldenoe  that  the  satellite 
Is  a  wemxm  now. 

But  It  has  two  Important  bnpUcations. 

First,  It  demonstrates  beyond  questloo 
that  tbe  Soviet  Union  has  tbe  propul- 


sive force  to  hurl  a  missile  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  gath- 
ered basic  Informatictti  about  outer 
space. 

These  two  facts  raised  a  number  of 
disturbing  questions.  We  set  out  to  ex- 
plore those  questions  and  determine  the 
answers.  On  the  basis  of  sworn  testi- 
mony by  top  scientists,  leading  indiistrl- 
alists.  and  Government  and  military 
officials,  it  can  now  be  said : 

First.  The  Soviet  Union  leads  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Second.  The  Soviet  Union  leads  the 
United  States  in  number  of  submarines, 
which  raises  the  possibility  of  attack 
with  modem  weapons  or  missiles— al- 
though the  Indications  are  that  we  are 
ahead  in  the  production  of  atomic  sub- 
marines. 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  rapidly 
closing  the  gap  in  manned  air  power — 
and,  at  present  rates,  will  surpass  this 
country  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  ssrs- 
tem  which  enables  it  to  develop  new 
weapons  in  substantially  less  time  than 
the  United  States. 

Fifth.  The  Soviet  Union  has  led  the 
world  into  outer  space. 

Sixth.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  producing 
scientists  and  technicians  at  a  rate  sub- 
stantially greater  than  is  our  country. 

These  facts  do  not  give  cause  for 
comfort.  But  we  do  not  consider  them 
a  cause  for  despair  or  hopelessness.  We 
regard  them  as  a  challenge  to  all 
Americans. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  In- 
dicate that  America  has  lost  its  vitality 
or  its  capacity  to  produce  in  time  what- 
ever we  need  to  retain  our  present 
power  to  strike  devastating  blows — 
blows  of  almost  total  destruction — at 
any  aggressor. 

The  facts  which  we  have  been  Inves- 
tigating are  the  facts  of  the  future. 
And  while  the  futiire  is  very  close — ex- 
tremely close — ^it  is  still  xmder  our  con- 
troL 

There  Is  no  point  in  arguing  that 
things  might  have  been  different  had 
things  been  done  differently  in  the  past. 
Everybody  on  this  committee  is  willing 
to  concede  that  point. 

The  past  is  already  for  historians. 
Let  us  seek  solutions  so  that  the  future 
may  be  written  by  Free  World  historians. 

Since  sputnik  I  was  put  into  orbit, 
and  this  Inquiry  began,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  taken  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

Overtime  restricticms  have  been  re- 
moved frum  the  ballistics  programs  and 
some  of  the  other  high  priority  pro- 
grams. 

Basic  research  projects  have  been  re- 
stored to  former  levels. 

The  Army  has  been  ordered  Into  the 
satellite  program. 

Production  of  the  llior  and  Jupiter 
missiles  has  been  authorised. 

Tlie  development  of  the  Atlas  missile 
has  been  stepped  up. 

Devekvment  of  the  Polaris  missus 
system  bas  been  accelerated. 

The  Army  has  received  a  go-ahead 
for  developing  a  new,  solid  fuel  missile. 


An  advanced  reseurth  project  nt&oef 
has  been  authorised. 

An  office  of  Director  of  Guided  Mis- 
siles is  now  in  being. 

Development  cA  antisubmarine  war- 
fare capability  has  been  stepped  up. 

Steps  to  disperse  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  are  under  way. 

The  Air  Force  has  heea  authorised  to 
go  ahead  with  an  early  warning  program 
against  missiles. 

The  Army  has  been  assigned  the  task 
of  developing  an  antimissile  system. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ap- 
pointed consultants  and  has  promised 
to  come  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible 
with  recommendations  to  Improve  De- 
fense Establishment  through  organiza- 
tional changes. 

I  may  say,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
told  us  yesterday  that  he  was  hopeful  he 
would  be  In  a  position  to  make  positive 
recommendations  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  perhaps  by  late  March  or  early 
April 

These  steps  are  admittedly  only  a  be- 
ginning. There  are  many  stQ»  still  to 
be  considered.  And  it  is  heartening  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  keeping  an 
open  mind  on  those  steps  and  has 
pledged  decisions  and  greater  actions 
when  such  actions  are  necessary  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  committee  has  received  many  ur- 
gent reccxnmendaUons.  The  principal 
areas  covered,  though  not  necessarily  in 
the  following  order  of  priority,  upon 
which  decisive  action  must  be  taken  are: 

First.  Modernize  and  sti'engthen  the 
Strategic  Air  Force. 

Second.  Step  up  the  dispersal  of  SAC 
bases. 

Third.  Put  more  effort  into  developing 
antimissile  missiles. 

Fourth.  Improve  our  early  warning 
system  for  manned  aircraft  and  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  an  early  warn- 
ing detection  system  for  ballistics  mis- 
siles. 

Fifth.  Modernize  and  strengthen 
ground  and  naval  forces. 

Sixth.  Provide  an  adequate  airlift  for 
ground  tnx^M. 

Seventh.  Pour  more  effort  into  our 
antisubmarine  program. 

Eighth.  Step  up  production  schedules 
of  Atlas,  Thor.  Jupiter,  and  accelerate 
the  development  of  Titan. 

Ninth.  Reduce  lead  time  in  the  de- 
velopment of  weapon  systems  by  cutting 
down  on  decision  time  and  by  simpli- 
fying procurement  procediires. 

Tenth.  Provide  for  a  freer  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  Free  World. 

Eleventh.  Start  woxk  at  once  on  the 
development  of  a  rocket  nuytor  with  a 
million-pound  thrust. 

Twelfth.  Give  serious  attention  to  tbe 
question  of  shelters  and  stockpiles  for 
civil  defrase. 

Thirteenth.  Reorganise  the  structure 
of  the  Defense  Establishment. 

Fourteenth.  Provide  increased  inoen* 
ttves  for  the  retention  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  tbe  military  ssrvioes. 

Fifteenth.  Accelerate  and  expand  re- 
search and  development  programs,  pro- 
vide funfling  on  a  long-term  basis,  and 
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iBQirove  cooind  and  •dministration 
within  the  Department  of  Oefenae  cur 
through  the  estaUiabment  of  an  iz&de- 
pendent  agency. 

8iKt»i»T»t>T,  Put  more  effort  In  the  de- 
velopment of  manned  mfawdleB. 

Seventeenth.  Accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Polaris  missile  system. 

The  recommf-ndfttirms  will  all  reerive 
the  caref lU  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee. They  will  be  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  facts— carefully,  thoroughly,  and 
prudently. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to 
make.  The  responsibilities  of  this  sub- 
coounittee  are  limited  to  defense.  But 
we  have  reached  a  stage  of  history  where 
defense  involves  the  total  effort  of  a  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  been  led  into  fields  which  will 
have  to  be  explored  by  others  with  prop- 
er Jurisdiction  and  with  greater  back- 
ground. But  these  fields  are  related  to 
our  principal  re^xmsibility — the  defense 
of  our  country. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  highly  impor- 
tant field  of  education,  to  which  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  rMr.  Fui.- 
BRiGHT]  has  referred  so  eloquently  and 
at  length  this  afternoon.  It  is  obvious 
that  an  our  plans  for  the  future  wUl  be 
frustrated  if  we  do  not  foster  the  train- 
ing of  our  children  along  broad  lines 
through  greater  concentration  on  science 
and  mathematics  without  neglecting  the 
humanities. 

We  can  produce  the  weapons  of  sur- 
vival with  what  we  have  now.  But  the 
missiles  which  are  so  dreaded  today 
may  prove  obsolete  almost  as  soon  as 
they  become  realities. 

There  can  be  no  adequate  defense  for 
the  united  States  except  In  a  reservoir  of 
trained  and  educated  minds. 

Even  more  important,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in 
weapons.  The  most  accm^te  and  de- 
structive missile  jret  conceived  can  bring 
us  nothing  but  a  stalemate. 

We  prefer  a  stalemate  to  defeat  and 
slavery.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that. 

I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Huhphret]  Is  on  the  floor,  becaxise  I 
want  him  to  follow  the  last  lines  of  this 
Intermediate  report. 

But  the  same  forces,  the  same  knowl- 
edge and  the  same  technolc^y  which  are 
producing  ballistic  missiles  can  also  pro- 
duce Instnmients  of  peace  and  xmlversal 
Cooperation. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  race  for  survival 
and  we  intend  to  win  that  race.  But  the 
truly  worthwhile  goal  is  a  world  of 
peace — the  only  world  ta  which  there 
win  also  be  seeurity. 

The  immediate  objective  Is  to  defend 
ourselves.  But  the  equally  Important 
objective  is  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  eteiywheie  so  the  day  win 
come  when  the  ballistic  missile  wiU  be 
mfcrely  a  dusty  relic  in  the  museums  of 
mankind  and  men  everywhere  wlU  woilc 
together  In  imderstoiklhiK. 

Ifr.  HUMPHRBT.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yMdT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 


inter- 
have 


Mr.  HUMPHRE7.   I  am  hai 

that  I  was  in  the  Chamber  this 
when  the  majority  leader  made 
mediate  repprt.  I  know  it  wo\ 
been  a  temptation  for  anyone  in  the 
Senator's  position  to  have  deltirered  a 
very  pointed  and  even  a  caustio  report, 
which  would  have  been  interp^ted  by 
some  as  partisan.  | 

It  would  have  been  possible jfor  the 
majority  leader  and  the  ma j  oritur  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  have  assessed 
political  blame. 

I  believe  the  majority  leadezl  in  his 
report,  has  relied  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people  as  to  wlfere  any 
blame  or  fault  may  lie,  and  as  to  whether 
the  recommendations  which  hafve  been 
placed  before  us  are  sound  and  adequate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  his  committee.  The  inter- 
mediate report  should  be  classified  as 
"must"  reading  for  every  citizen  of  this 
Republic.  It  wiU  also  be  reas^iiring,  I 
am  certain,  to  our  allies,  because  it 
demonstrates  the  active,  alert,  k^en.  and 
dedicated  interest  of  one  of  the!  coordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Oovemmeni,  name- 
ly, the  Congress,  along  with  th^  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  • 

I  add  these  few  words:  Jusi  as  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Preparedness  is  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  our  basic  military 
needs  and  our  defense  needs,  so  the 
entire  area  of  American  foreifiii  policy 
WiU  come  under  review,  and  needs  to,  in 
the  same  spirit,  I  may  say,  of  construc- 
tive proposals  and  careful  evaluation. 
When  we  find  weaknesses  and  mistakes, 
we  must  correct  them,  instead  of  abus- 
ing one  another.  Where  we  ^  need 
for  progress  and  new  proposals,  tore  must 
have  the  boldness  to  undertake  tnem  and 
carry  them  out.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mf.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  wiU  permit  tue  to  do 
so  at  that  point,  I  should  like  1  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  of  which  he  is 
a  member  for  such  worthy  objectives  and 
such  high  motives  and  such  desirable 
proposals  as  he  has  enunciated,  in  an 
effort  to  seek  the  truth  and  in  oiider  that 
the  United  States  may  be  worthQr  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Free  World,  i^  which 
we  take  so  much  pride. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion. I  may  say  to  the  Senator  f  roii  Texas, 
as  I  conclude  my  remarks,  viat  the 
American  people  are  so  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  their  country  and 
about  their  present  condition,  tnat  they 
win  look  with  a  certain  amoun^  of  dis- 
dain and  justifiable  disgust  upon  Con- 
gress if  our  efforts  to  study  the  defense 
and  foreign  policy  posture  of  out  Nation, 
and  if  our  eSorts  to  strengthenpoth  our 
miUtary  and  foreign  policy  program,  are 
treated  in  too  rabid  and  partisan  a 
manner. 

Needless  to  say,  there  wffl  haire  to  be 
disciissions,  and  in  some  areas  disagree- 
ment. I  believe  we  must  be  able  to  dis- 
agree in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable 
constructive  altematives  to  be  offered. 

I  have  spoken  on  occasion,  very 
bluntly,  concerning  the  foredgn  polli^  of 
our  cotmtry.  I  shaU  do  so  In  the  future. 
I  shan  not  chastise  those  who  are  In 
charge  of  it,  but  rather  I  shall  offer  what 
I  hope  win  be  frultf til  and  con  itructlve 
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suggestions  to  those  who  will 
have  responsibiUtj. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
majority  leader,  will  permit  me  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  worthy  objectives 
which  have  been  expressed ;  here  today 
in  the  interim  report.  I  am  toot  a  mem- 
ber of  his  8u)>o(»nmittee.  I  dan  ny  that 
the  concluding  paragraphs  bf  that  re- 
port are.  of  comrse,  the  spirit  o<  the  Na- 
tkm  and  the  hope  of  mankind. 

It  is  my  Intoition,  as  the  dudrman 
of  the  SubcoDunlttee  on  Dinumament, 
to  present  to  the  Senate  niext  week  a 
statement  of  what  I  beUeve  has  been 
going  on  in  this  very  difficult,  complez, 
uncertain,  and  as  yet,  fruitless  field,  and 
to  offer  some  constructive  suegestions  in 
that  particular  area. 

I  would  only  say  that  the  hope  of  dis- 
armament, or  the  hope  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  outlines,  is  possible  oi^ 
if  this  Nation  can  survive,  Decanse  it  is 
a  truth  that  the  leadership  6f  free  men 
rests  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  m  this  Chamber. 

If  this  Government  and  Ithls  Nation 
are  m  peril,  and  If  by  aify  unhappy 
set  of  circtnnstances  we  should  be  weak- 
ened or  destroyed,  then  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  hope  for  a  world  in  which 
freedom  can  Uve  wiU  have  been  lost. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  indeed  apprecisittve  of  the 
ctmtribution  which  my  able  friend  from 
Minnesota  has  made  to  the  disctneicn. 
I  am  delighted  that  he  shoulH  feel  Justi- 
fied in  associating  himself  wiih  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  entire  mdnbershlp  of 
our  subconmiiittee.  ' 

I  should  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
being  informed  that  in  the  days  ahead, 
when  he  travels  down  the  nsged,  roiQti 
road  looking  for  peace,  he  wUl  have  my 
prayers  and  my  support  bposuse,  Mr. 
President,  if  ttie  only  thing  i  we  have  to 
look  forward  to  is  the  spending  of  $40 
billion  or  $50  billion  a  year  t^  negate  the 
expenditures  of  another  greeit  power  we 
WiU,  at  best,  be  letting  it  iu  go  down 
the  draln.^  T 

Somehow,  somewhere,  the  ^reat  minds 
which  have  done  so  much  to  bring  us 
modern  implements,  great  adventures  in 
science,  and  great  discoveries,  must  be 
able  to  find  a  solution  whereliy  men  can 
Uve  in  the  world  together.  If  not,  the 
road  ahead  wlU  not  be  a 
one. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH. 
I  desire  to  add  my  words 
to  those  of  the 
from  Minnesota  co: 
of  great  Importance  from 
mlttee  on  Preparedness.  I 
admiration  for  the  wonderf uX  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  subcommittee,  par- 
ticularly by  its  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas,  of 
whom  we  are  so  proud.         ' 

I  particularly  commend 
ly  for  the  report  upon  the 
of  our  defense  and  about 
been  done,  but,  more  than 
Inclusion  in  the  report  of  a  jset  of  _ 
ent  objectives,  without  awaiting  tbe  final 
report,  to  give  America  someigoal  toward 
which  to  work  in  preparation[f  or  the  long 
pulL  ' 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tezaa.  I  thank  my 
frlcDd  for  his  compUmsntary  statement. 
He  is  always  generous  and  kind  to  me. 
He  knows  I  reciprocate  his  «^'»«'Tit*i?" 

Mr.  MAN8FIKLD.  Mr.  Praaide&t.  I 
wiah  to  Join  with  my  coUeagues  in  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  majority 
leader  upon  the  rrsponalble  attitude  he 
has  shown,  not  only  in  *^«"'<Tyt»ng  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Sulxommittee  on 
Preparedness,  but  also  in  being  able  to 
cause  members  holding  diverse  views  to 
issue  a  unanimous  report.  This  Is  an- 
other indication  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibnity  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  Shown,  not  only  since  he 
has  been  the  leader  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate,  but  also  In  the  days 
when  he  fbvt  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  in  view  of  what  has 
happened  in  recent  days,  to  see  that  this 
sense  of  responsibiUty  is  still  paramount. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  nonpartisanahlp — 
or.  as  one  of  our  coUeagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  referred  to  It  a  short 
whUe  ago.  the  unpartisanship— on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Preparedness  wiU  be  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception  In  the  days  ahead 
as  tlie  subcommittee  imdertakes  to  con- 
tinue its  hearings.  The  country  can  be 
confident  that  a  good  Job  has  been  done 
and  that  the  imanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  subcommittee  wiU  have  good 
and  lasting  results. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Montana. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 

EDUCATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  myself  In  the  happy  position  of 
foUowlng  In  the  footsteps  and  xmder  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRicHTl.  who  this  afternoon 
made  an  outstanding  speech  on  the 
condition  of  the  American  educational 
system.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  made  the  speech  which 
he  did. 

In  supplementing  what  he  has  said,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  Introduce  a  bill 
which  would  amend  Public  Law  507  by 
giving  the  National  Science  Foundation 
an  expanded  role  in  granting  scholar- 
ships for  study  in  the  sciences  and 
linguistics. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  session  of  the 
8Sth  Congress  is  confronted  with  some 
of  ttie  most  difScuit  and  momentous 
problems  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  problems  and  Issues  which  wffl 
affect  the  stature  and  future  of  the 
United  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  speak  <rf  ctvU  rights,  the  missile  and 
defense  program,  foreign  aid,  reciprocal 
trade,  reeouicea  development,  a  new  farm 
program,  and  a  program  to  strengthen 
and  regain  our  technological  and  sden- 
tiflc  supremacy.  It  to  ttie  latter  of  which 
I  would  like  to  speak  today. 

Several  months  ago  «« toanA  oorsehres 
•ooond  to  the  Soviet  IFnion  m  the  race 
for  techmrfogteal  sopremaey  In  the  field 
of  mlHlles  and  rockets.  TIm 
have  put  two  ntcUttea  into  outer 
they  have  aimoonoed  that  they  have  put 
the  first  atomic-powered  ocean 
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into  operation,  and  are  boasting  of 
greater  things  to  come  in  satellites.  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  missile  and 
rocket  prograau  have  been  speeded  up 
to  a  crash  basis  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  fired  Its  first  smaU  satellite  into 
outer  space.  All  in  aU  it  has  been  a 
serious  blow  to  our  security  and  pres- 
tige throughout  the  world. 

Why  did  it  happen  and  most  important 
of  aU  how  can  we  regain  our  superior- 
ity? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  spot  but  that 
is  not  the  issue  I  an&  concerned  with 
today.  Today  my  only  conoon  Is  how 
can  we  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of  this 
situation.  One  solution  is  through  a 
sound  and  ttiorough  program  for  train- 
ing increased  numl)ers  of  scientists,  lan- 
guage specialists,  technicians,  and  en- 
gineers, and  seeing  that  their  talents 
are  being  put  to  use.  We  must  place 
a  renewed  emphasis  on  basic  research. 
Basic  research  is  the  root  of  all  of  the 
great  advancements  being  made  in  sd- 
enoe;  humanitarian  and  miUtary. 

The  most  tanportant  consideration  m 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  surpass  us 
m  certain  areas  of  science,  languages  and 
technotogy  is  the  Russian  educational 
system.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
at  this  point  that  ue  as  a  free  Nation 
should  not  adc^  a  dictatorial  method 
as  is  done  in  Russia.  But  their  recent 
achievements  have  underscored  the  need 
for  a  review  of  our  educational  system. 
We  need  a  reneu'ed  emphaRis  (m  sd- 
ence  and  linguistics  in  our  daasrooms 
but  this  should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  areas  in  our  education. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union's  substantial 
lead  in  numbers  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  language  students  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

The  young  Russian  student  Is  given 
practically  no  chance  to  select  his  own 
couraes.  They  are  chosen  for  him.  In 
this  country  our  students  have  a  wide 
choice,  limited  only  by  the  f  aciUties  and 
staff  ta  each  adtool.  AH  that  is  required 
is  that  they  meet  basic  requirements. 
Too  often  experience  shows  that  Ameri- 
can students  take  the  easy  way  out.  We 
cannot  force  our  students  to  take  Un- 
giiisticB.  science  and  ei^ineering  courses 
but  we  should  provide  incentives  that 
would  spark  their  interest.  This  re- 
quires new  teaching  mettiods.  new  and 
improved  faculties,  more  adequately 
trained  instructors  in  our  schools,  finan- 
cial aid  at  the  high-school  and  coUege 
level  m  this  age  of  ever-increasing  costs 
and  a  future  of  greater  stabflitr  and  re- 
spect for  those  in  the  scientific  fields. 

By  the  time  a  student  in  Russia  has 
finished  hto  10th  regular  school  term, 
he  has  had  4  years  of  chemistry,  5  years 
of  physics,  5  years  of  biology,  and  10 
jfeara  at  mattiwnatiea. 

Soviet  students  get  littte  Chance  to  ex- 
aarine  important  problems  with  a  erttl- 
oal  eye,  or  to  nake  op  their  own  minds 
oa  toauM  that  may  arise.  Although  thto 
is  a  major  fallacy  in  the  Russian  educa- 
tloo  syst— I  It  has  produced  an  abund- 
aoee  at  capable  scientists  and  engineers 
wbo  IB  torn  have  made  it  poarfble  for 
the  IIUMlans  to  make  such  tremendous 
advances  in  missiles  and  rockets. 


Allen  DuUea.  Director  of  the  CU. 
Bated  aome  tiaw  ago  that  dMriiw  the  M- 
year  petlod.  IMO  to  19M.  the  fioeletB 
wouU  graduate  UMQjiOO  in  the  sdenees. 
while  the  United  States  woold  gimduate 
000,000.  Tliere  may  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  great  difference  on  the  turffy 
but  it  is  vitally  important  to  remember 
that  the  vast  majority  at  the  Buasian 
scientists  are  being  ntiUaed  for  reaeareh 
and  def  enee  efforts  directed  by  the  Soviet 
Oovenunent.  In  the  United  States  oar 
•dentists,  engineers  and  teehniefaos  so 
into  private  industry,  devoting  many  at 
their  tal^its  to  peacetime  and  aeesl- 
hnoiry  purpoees,  aome  are  wocUnc  for 
oar  defense  effort  and  others  are 
pletely  lost  in  areas  where  their 
bilities  are  not  being  used.  In  BuMia 
the  scientists  enjoy  a  great  deal  ai  re- 
spect in  society.  In  this  country  they 
do  not  universally  enjoy  such  a  position. 

Aooording  to  informatkm  compiled  in 
a  report  releaaed  m  March  at  ItSC  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
American  secoDdary-aehool  system,  as  of 
1036.  was  characterized  as  yiekUng  to  no 
other  m  the  tvoadneas  of  its  deoweratie 
pattern  and  our  methods  of  teaching 
science  on  the  seooDdary-echool  level 
were  more  original,  varied,  and  skfllfal 
than  those  m  vogoe  in  either  Rmnee  or 
Russia  at  that  time. 

Today  ttie  American  school  system  en- 
rolls more  tlian  to  percent  of  the  diD- 
dren  from  7  to  10  years  of  age— a  figure 
exceeding  that  attained  In  any  other 
country.  However,  during  the  years 
since  1936.  the  teaching  of  the  pbyritoal 
sciences  in  the  American  secondary 
schools  has  suffered  a  steady  decline. 
Physics  and  chemi^ry  are  now  fte- 
quently  dective  1-year  laboratory  eoioaes 
and  stress  is  laid  on  physical  rattier  than 
on  mathematical  thinking.  Whether  as 
a  corollary  m*  as  a  cause,  the  teaching  of 
mattiematics  at  the  secondary  scImmiI 
levd  has  also  declined.  To  meet  ttiia 
situation  many  eofleces  have  adjusted 
their  sdenoe  courses  to  meet  the  high- 
school  offerings. 

Where  does  the  responstblUty  rest  for 
this  lag  in  our  sdentific  and  engineering 
program?  Tliere  is  no  cne  person  or 
organisation  that  can  lie  blamed.  R  is 
a  comiMnation  of  factora.  There  is  in- 
adequate trainii^  and  disdpime  tn  high 
schools.  Most  of  our  colleges  have  failed 
to  expand  the  use  of  their  facilities  and 
to  encourage  students  to  compkie  their 
oouraes.  Deficiencies  in  our  military 
draft  policies  as  ttiey  affect  our  ooUege 
students  are  an  important  consideration, 
for  many  talented  stodents  are  placed 
into  routine  positions  in  the  armed  aerr- 
icec  where  ttieir  talecrta  are  not  utiliBed. 

I  think  most  everyone  will  agree  that 
ever  ainoe  the  end  at  WoiM  War  n  the 
American  way  of  Ufe  has  required  leas 
raw  manpower  and  the  demand  for  tech- 
nicians, engineeis,  and  sdentists  has 
been  swiftly  tncreasbig.  Unfortunately 
our  production  of  these  people  In  these 
fleMs  has  not  met  the  diange. 

Prior  to  the  Korean  war  we  had  aa 
over  abundance  of  scientists  and  eogl- 
neen.  Bat  the  Korean  eonfllct  and  tba 
boom  In  electroniea.  zmclear  energy,  and 
guided  missUes  transformed  the  picture. 
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The  Industrial  ratio  of  engineers  to  fac- 
tory woricers,  which  stood  at  1  to  250  In 
1900,  increaaed  to  1  to  60  in  1950  and  la 
rising  with  every  new  automation  proc- 
ess. In  some  Industries  today,  the  ratio 
Is  as  high  as  1  engineer  for  every  10 
employees. 

As  never  before  in  our  history  this 
Nation's  security  rests  in  the  hands  of 
its  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  tech- 
nological f  rontlines  of  sciratiflc  progress. 
Nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons,  in- 
tercontinental guided  missiles,  supersonic 
Jetplanes,  radar-warning  nets,  these  are 
the  complex  Instruments  upon  which  de- 
pends our  ability  to  preserve  peace  and 
to  resist  aggression  if  it  should  come.  To 
develop  these  instruments  and  weapons 
and  to  improve  them,  we  need  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  caliber  In  both 
theoretical  and  applied  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  related  fields. 
Basic  research  is  vital  to  all  progress 
made  In  these  scientific  fields. 

The  United  States  requires  30,000  to 
35.000  new  engineers  annually;  the  new 
production  burdens  of  the  cold  war  re- 
quire another  3,000  to  4,000  a  year.  But 
In  1954  accredited  United  States  schools 
graduated  only  22,000  engineers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  graduated 
more  than  53.000.  In  addition,  Russia 
is  graduating  far  more  men  in  the  sub- 
professional  fields  of  engineering.  In  the 
technical  areas  that  are  so  vital  in  a 
technological  age.  The  Russians  who 
produced  only  about  9.500  engineers  in 
1928  are  now  graduating  engineers  at  a 
rate  2>/2  times  greater  than  the  United 
States. 

In  the  past  several  years  warnings 
have  been  sounded  by  prominent  scien- 
tists, educators  and  statesmen  both  here 
and  abroad.  Despite  the  numerous 
speeches,  statements  and  magazine  arti- 
cles which  have  painted  such  a  dismal 
picture,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
remedy  the  situation.  It  took  the  Rus- 
sian sputniks  to  really  arouse  Americans 
to  this  chaDenge.  We  must  plan  now 
for  the  present  and  the  future  in  regain- 
ing our  complete  mastery  of  the  sciences. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  on  the 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  here 
In  the  Senate  on  several  occasions.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  this  shortage 
for  some  time  and  it  is  one  of  the  grav- 
est problons  that  now  faces  the  Congress. 

On  June  22. 1956. 1  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  issue  and  recommended  a  6- 
point  program  to  meet  the  shortage  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  I  am  today  re- 
stating these  six  points,  because  I  feel 
that  they  would  go  far  in  improving  the 
situation. 

First.  An  expanded  Federal  scholar- 
ship program  for  college  and  graduate 
students  in  the  natural  sciences  and  en- 
gineering. In  order  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  trained  personnel  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
highly  technical  and  skilled  fields  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Oovemment,  under  a 
scholarship  program,  select  a  number 
of  high  school  students  each  year  who 
have  shown  special  scientific  Interests 
and  capabilities  and  underwrite  their 
education.  In  retiun  these  students 
could  be  required  to  put  in  a  period  of 
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service  after  graduation  which  ^uld  be 
in  some  way  beneficial  to  our  bational 
security.  In  the  miUtary  or  industry. 

Second.  Reemphaals  on  scieiice  and 
mathonatics  Instruction  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  Nation.  This  miist  be  a 
cooperative  move  between  tile  local 
school  districts  and  the  States';  depart- 
ments of  education. 

Third.  Increased    salaries    f^r 
school  and  college  instructors.  '< 

Fo\u-th.  A  Federal  grant-in-^id  pro- 
gram to  the  States  for  scieftce  and 
mathematics  teachers  in  the  high  school 
somewhat  similar  to  existing  Federal  aid 
for  certain  agricultural  and  vocational 
training  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Fifth.  A  revised  selective  service  pro- 
gram, making  allowances  for  students 
and  graduates  pursuing  a  carear  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering. 

Sixth.  An  improved  public  relaticms 
and  security  program  for  scienttsts.  en- 
gineers, and  technical  personnel* 

Seventh.  This  is  an  additional  point. 
Increased  salaries  for  scientists  and 
technicians  in  the  employ  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  so  that  the  tez|iptation 
to  go  out  into  private  enterprise  will  be 
lessened.  This  has  been  partiilly  met 
by  the  recent  salary  increases  for  scien- 
tists as  annoimced  by  the  Civil,  Service 
Commission. 

This  is  a  cooperative  program.  We 
need  the  help  of  the  States,  local  and 
county  Echool  ofBcials,  and  the  general 
public.  But  the  Federal  Govtmment 
must  take  the  lead  in  meeting  the  crisis, 
nothing  else  will  do.  Only  the  iFederal 
Government  has  the  resources  and  pres- 
tige to  produce  the  new  emphtMsis  that 
is  needed  on  the  training  of  duaUfled 
young  people  in  the  engineer^ig  and 
scientific  fields. 

In  order  to  keep  ahead  in  thi  world- 
wide race  of  technological  advaijcement. 
the  United  States  will  need  a  wast  and 
continuing  supply  of  first-rate  seisntists 
and  engineers.  The  proposals  that  I 
have  made  will,  to  my  estimatien,  help 
to  regain  American  stability  and  su- 
premacy in  the  sciences,  which  will  be 
so  necessary  in  the  years  to  conie. 

There  are  a  number  of  thiis  that 
this  legislative  body  can  do. 

We  can  expand  and  approprii 
cient  funds   for   the  summer 
program  for  high  school  scleu 
mathematics  teachers  under  th( 
tion  of  the  National  Science 
tlon. 

We  can  revise  our  selectlveiservlce 
laws  so  that  consideration  Is  given  to 
those  talented  in  the  sciences  Ind  en- 
gineering. Military  service  should  be 
secondary  to  the  completion  of.  college 
work  in  these  instances.  Whila  in  the 
armed  services  their  talents  should  be 
put  to  good  use. 

We  can  amend  our  income-tax  laws 
giving  parents  an  addiUonal  exempUon 
While  sending  their  children  to  schools 
of  higher  education.  This  would  be  of 
great  help  in  this  age  of  ever-increasing 
tuition  and  living  costs. 

We  can  enact  Federal-aid  legislation 
which  would  help  high  schools  and  col- 
leges improve  and  add  additional  labora- 


tory facilities  In  their 
ments. 
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Finally,  we  can  and  m^  enact  • 
broad  graduate  and  imidergraduate 
scholarship  program  in  the  Sciences  and 
engineering.  An  expand^  Federal 
scholarship  program  would  do  much  to 
increase  our  supply  of  these  profes- 
sionals. 

At  the  present  time  the  Aderal  Oor- 
emment's  role  in  promoting  the  educa- 
tion of  potential  scientists  and  engineers 
is  generally  limited  to  the  lottional  Sci- 
ence FOimdation.  T 

The  foundation's  fellowship  system  Is 
the  most  direct  means  of  jaugmentlng 
the  Nation's  scientific  manpower  re- 
sources. By  awarding  fellowships  for 
predoctoral  study  also,  the  foundation 
offers  to  an  average  of  600  Selected  stu- 
dents a  year  the  opportunlttr  to  under- 
take at  institutions  of  their  choosing, 
the  advanced  training  nec^sary  for  a 
career  in  research. 

The  foundation  has  a  fine  record  but 
its  role  in  the  scholarship  field  is  limited. 
The  number  of  scholarships  should  be  in- 
creased and  funds  should  not  be  limited 
to  predoctoral  and  gntduatej  work.  Di- 
rect assistance  to  students  ^udying  in 
the  sciences  and  mathematids  below  the 
graduate  level  is  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  { adequately 
trained  scientists  and  engin^rs. 

A  nationwide  testing  program  in  our 
high  schools  at  the  soph^nore  level 
would  be  an  Important  start  in  seeking 
out  the  potential  student  applicants  for 
scholarships  to  study  science  and  en- 
gineering in  college.  The  States'  de- 
partments of  education  could  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  phase  ff  the  pro- 
gram. [ 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  legislation 
which  would  amend  PubUc  Lfiw  507  giv- 
ing the  National  Science  Foi<ndatlon  an 
expanded  role  in  granting  scholarships 
for  study  in  the  sciences.  "This  tade- 
pendent  agency  is  in  the  best  position  to 
put  such  a  program  into  operation.  It 
is  already  in  operation  and  Hiy  proposal 
would  expand  its  activities  and  make 
available  sufficient  funds  fbr  such  a 
scholarship  program.  Funds  would  be 
made  available  on  an  annual  basis  and 
could  be  adjusted  to  the  nteds  of  the 
Nation. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  proposals 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  this 
session.  There  are  those  who  advocate 
the  appropriation  of  funds  imder  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment for  an  elaborate  scholarship  pro- 
gram. There  are  those  who  suggest  the 
formation  of  a  National  Science  Acad- 
emy along  the  line  of  our  military  acad- 
emies. And  there  are  those  Iwho  would 
prefer  a  much  more  limited  program  of 
assistance.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Issues  before  Congress  this  dession  and 
it  is  imperative  that  somethihgbe  done 
soon  to  turn  back  the  tide  Of  Russian 
supremacy  hi  numbers  of  scientists  and 
engineers.  ■ 

A  scholarship  program  of  grants  will 
be  branded  by  some  as  a  subsidy.  But 
w-j  should  not  let  this  deter  qs;  we  sub- 
sidize our  merchant  marine  ahd  our  alr- 
hnes  for  defense  purposes  aiid  we  sub- 
sidize our  farmers.  Why  th^n.  should 
we  not  subsidize  the  education  of  our 
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It,  too,  voukl  be 

la  the  liilwea^  Oif  our  oountnr. 

TIM  entianee  o<  the  VBdenJ  Oovem- 
ment  into  tbe  araa  d  aid  to  edueatkm 
is  not  without  precedent.  Tbera  haa 
been  a  Federal-atale  eoopenttve  pro- 
gxam  a<  vocational  edncatton  sinee  1S17 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  highly  succfi— fill 
Tte  Smth-HogliBB  Act  peovidea  for  eo- 
operation  betvecD  tbe  Fsderal  Oovcm- 
mect  and  ttie  States  in  the  promotion  <rf 
Tocationai  edncatton  oC  1ms  than  ccrflege 


System.   I  ask   aoanimous 
to  iMMre  printed  in  the  Bcooba 
of  a  letter  aant  to  warn  by  an 
old  friend.  Mx.  8id  QxaO,  of  tbe  Moo- 
aehool  of  Ifinee.  Butte.  Uaok. 
There  being  no  objectkm.  the  excerpts 
cte  urdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bboobo, 
I  foUffws: 


Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
i  ocdered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Raooaa, 
as  follows: 


la 
failure  o( 


to  turn  out  the  nuai- 

tbat  thf*  8ovi«t  ajwUm  ap- 

Ffevnkly.  I  MTM  wttli  tiM  Vloe 


^deral  funds  are  available  fCr  aDot- 
BMOt  to  tlie  SUIee  for  acrieuttarai  edn- 
catton. diatxiliutive  edacattofi.  hone  eco- 
noailcs  edoeatiao.  and  trade  and  tndn»- 
trial  edncatton.  Federal  funds  are  used 
to  Stimulate  and  assist  the  States  in 
making  adequate  pcovisiaDS  for  such 
training. 

In  19M  ttie  Ocorge-Barden  Act  was 
enacted  to  further  develop  the 
tional  edneatlon  program. 

The  Oovemmeit  cannot  leglrtato 
entists  Into  being  and  we  cannot  eon- 
sertpt  students  into  these  vital  Adds. 
We  must  adhere  to  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, so  important  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  but  I  believe,  we  can  attain  this 
goal  witti  the  profwr  incentives. 

Oeeasionally  we  find  people  who  fear 
that  such  a  program  as  I  have  sonested 
win  create  an  excess  of  sdenoe  person- 
nel. A  statement  made  by  John  R. 
Dunning,  dean  of  the  School  of  fiigl- 
neertng  at  Columbia  University  Is  appro- 
priate to  refute  tMs  positlcm.  He  stated 
In  a  recent  New  Totfc  Times  magaalne 
article  that  "The  emphasia  on  seienee 
and  matheaaatles  which  we  need  so  ur- 
gent^ for  defense  win  be  needed  any- 
way, if  we  are  ever  to  find  replaeements 
f^  our  dwindling  supplies  of  fuel  and 
ore.  or  use  our  arts  <tf  autoosation  to 
relieve  otu-  peoi^  of  menial  repetitive 
labor.  What  Is  military  technology  to- 
day Is  a  higher  and  more  dignified  stand- 
ard of  living  tomorrow.** 

The  propoeal.  Mr.  President,  which  I 
have  tntrodooed  for  appropriate  action  Is 
not  the  final  answer  to  the  problem  MxaX 
confronts  us.  It  Is  my  hope,  though, 
that  what  Is  being  offered  win  be  of  use 
to  the  committee  which  will  consider  this 
propooed  legislation,  and  out  of  this  and 
other  proposals  made,  a  worthwhile  so- 
lution win  be  found  to  overcome  our  d^- 
cleneies  In  stdiool  faeffltles.  in  properly 
iiualified  teachers,  and  In  the  fields  of 
science,  technology,  and  linguistics. 

in  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  increased  emphasis  on  training 
technical  and  sclentifle  personnel  is  a 
matter  of  national  survival  and  the  bet- 
terment of  future  generations.  lUs  Is 
r.  challenge  which  Congress  akme  can 
meet  satisfactorily. 

Tbe  bin  (8.  S119>  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  in  order 
to  revise  the  authority  to  grant  st^olar- 
ships  and  fellowships  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mahstccld.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  lefeiied  to  the  Commtttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preddenl.  hi 
connection  with  my  remarks  today  on 
the  subject  A  Challenge  to  the  Amprican 


to*o. 

FnaUUnt  on  tliia  Inue — in  tbat  It  would  be 
«  mtetake  to  so  wtiole  bog  Tar  •eientt&o 
training.  I  would  think  that  tbe  dropptng 
of  the  Freodiaa  and  Dewey  edaeettonal 
tnstaUatkona  of  oonqNilatTe 
Biui—  w€m.*.  St  low  levels 
would  UBvely  tailce  care  a<  the  tftuatlaa. 
Get  at  them  young— for  I  doubt  if  most 
trfrp-»"tT  ara  craated  la  ooUege— ratlier  I 
would  t*'*"^  tbat  tbe  Ideas  and  desire*  and 
^>ifliM<M  were  aroused  In  grade-ediool  and 
blgb-seiio6t.  Akcmg  with  thla.  of  eourse.  Is 
■election  of  better  teaetMra.  and  provldtaig 
them  wtth  •  daeent  aeale  of  Uvlac.  To  aom 
aU  tUa  «p.  I  ttdnk  oar  aaotfem  aebool  aya- 
taoi  la  not  chaliwigliig  ewoagh  (too  aaaay 
aaay  waya  out) ,  and  thare  are  too  many  poor 
HaMMin  In  tlia  ajHtam  (tboae  wltb  ability 
Aud  Initiative  go  to  better  paid  Jobs) .  Hie 
general  population  sbould  be  made  to  reaUse 
that  tbe  teacSMr  spends  more  time  with  tbe 
budding  citizen  than  anyone  eseept  ttie 
and  la  oaaay  eaaaa  even  more  time 
the  pareata.  Then  la  alao  a  teadmey 
la  edueatkm  Inatttutlons  to  inalat  on  an 
PI  n  ii^oimim  aokouat  of  course  work  in  ad- 
WTBtkT"  antojeets.  to  the  relative  neglect  of 
tbe  toaaie  material  that  the  teacbfer  is  going 
to  actuaUy  be  teaching.  What  good  doea  It 
do — tr  the  teacher  Is  an  opeK  la  edueatkm 
doeaat  handle  bta  or  her  aabjact  wtth 
and  la  a  atlmnlatlng  manntrt 
ProbaMy  thara  la  aa  over  emphawia  on 
thaoretlcai  aelenea  la  thla  eouatry.  What 
I'm  cettb!«  at  la  that  at  thU  tlosa  we  aaad 
a  coot-beaded  practical  science  outlook.  Zn 
other  words  another  Thomas  Xdlaon.  vhose 
genius  was  not  In  theory  at  all.  but  tn  the 
practical  application  oX  what  the  theorlats 
eaaeupwith. 


MONTANA'S   OROWIWO  OOTTTRIBU- 
TION  TO  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Stote  of  Montana  is  a  relatively  young 
State,  and  its  contributions  to  the  arts 
have  been  somei^mt  limited.  However, 
in  recent  jears  Montana  has  eome  into 
its  own. 

We  have  several  wonderful  museums 
whldi  are  oootinually  expanding  and 
growing  tn  stature.  Montana  has  daim 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  famous  west- 
ern artists.  Charles  Riusell.  A  number 
of  promistng  artists  are  now  at  woilc  in 
the  State,  and  our  contributions  to  the 
field  of  literature  are  considerable.  The 
MontftHft  State  FM^^^'^  Society  pub- 
lishes one  of  the  finest  quarterlies  of  its 
kind.  «ititled  "Montana,  the  Magastne 
of  Western  BMory."  devoted  to  western 
fbUckne  and  history. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  September  8.  1957, 
Issue  of  ttie  New  York  Times  Book  Sec- 
tion contains  J.  Donald  AdamaT  report  on 
Montana^  contrfbotion  to  the  arts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  ttiis  point  in  the  Comckxssional 
Recoss. 


(]By  i.  Donald  Adams) 

For  ttia  past  weak  or  so  I  have  been  cruis* 
lag  acaln  about  VPyomlag  and  Moatana. 
HooMward  bnwnrt.  Z  wmtctaad.  from  tbe  train 
window,  the  TeUowvtone  anat^lng  eastward 
on  tta  wtoianlag  way  to  join  the  lOaaonrl. 
Bo  river  rnn  tbs  MisMuri  itadf  is  as  rich 
in  Waal»u  hlatory.  Orwintlees  Tnrtlan  ml- 
gratkma  traced  It  waetwaid.  For  many 
ai^Ua  Ua  banks  wm«  Ut  by  tbe  campflres 
or  Unh»  aad  GUck.  Cuatar  rode  up  thcai 
with  his  7Ui  Cavalry  toward  tbs  fatal  ea- 
counfear  wUh  the  Slouz  and  Cheyenaaa  on 
tbe  hUls  above  the  Little  Big  Horn.  XTp 
and  down  across  tbe  TeUowstone  nutved 
Jduk.  Colter  and  JUn  Brldgcr  and  a  legion 
of  trappers  and  mountain  men. 

Kot  even  Tezacs  can  be  oondeacendtng 
about  Montana  Tlie  distance  acroas  its 
northern  counttea  almoat  equals  that  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Kew  Tcrlc.  "IScntama. 
High.  Wide  and  Haadsome"  nas  t2ie  title 
chosen  by  the  late  Joaeph  Ktnaey  BOward 
for  his  eaedlant  book  about  the  State;  the 
three  famUlar  adjectlvea  were  never  more 
fittingly  applied. 

Of  all  the  aocky  Mountahi  States,  if  we 
omit  New  Mexico  and  Arisona,  Montana  haa 
HMde  tte  ftneat  Teglafud  oonUrilmtion  to  the 
arts  of  palnttng  and  writiag.  Colo— do  haa 
one  good  poet  la  Thoaaaa  Homaiij  Wmtril, 
and  a  promising  magazine  In  Tbe  Otalorarto 
Quarterly;  Wyoming,  unfortunately,  haa  yet 
to  make  hfacaatt  f^t  in  the  cwactlve  arte; 
Idaho  can  boast  only  tbat  Bb»  Pooad  waa 
bom  then,  and  ttiat  its  Oaacton  FtlnSera 
at  Caldwen  pubUshea  vahaahle  Americana: 
TTtah.  that  tt  was  the  birthplaoe  oC  Bvnard 
De  Voto  aad  Maboort  Touag. 

an  over  Montana  laSereat  la  the  arts  Is 
aioaatlng.   Up  at  Bfeowntag,  on  Xbm  adge  of 

the  Blackfeet  and  their  Canadian  WMMJae 
the  Bloods,  there  la  a  remarkable  maaeom 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Platoa  ladlaae: 
down  to  Mlaaiwila,  uuaUiu  atAlflty 
at  thaUalvantty  ot  Mntitana;  ovarla 
maa.  the  arte  we  ttvaly  at  Montana 
CoBaga.  Whoa  ttafS  vlattar  movaa  en  to 
Helena,  a  State  capital  viioaa  mate  atnet 
bears  the  factual  nanw  of  ZiMt  OMaee 
Oulch.  te  will  And  that  the  8tat«  HIstaflcal 
Bodety  la  dolsig  fine  thta^  ta  eaaitmctlTe 
uaiiiitiniiwannii  of  the  oid  Was*. 
In  aayti^  an  ttis  about  Montana,  I  ftel 

its  southern  nelgbbar,  for  it  y 
waLt^  that  I  onoe  had  the  moat  amaalag  flah- 
Ing  In  aiy  Ufa,  la  Wyonalag  that  I  fltat  got 
on  »^i»ni«r  terms  with  a  bone,  aad  that 
I  came  to  ap|«eclate  tcdly  the  depth  of  oar 
tnjustioe  toward  the  Amerteaa  Indlaa.  It 
waa  atoo  In  Wyoming  that  I  wttaaaaed  tne 
pnCooadly  umwlug  wWgJrwia  iltnal  X 

a(  tte 


Arapahoi 

But  it  Is  Montana's  growing  ocmtrihotlon 
to  the  arte  on  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  nport. 
nve  years  ago  the  State  htotorleal  aocte^ 
opened  fta  muaeum  m  HMena,  Matuilug 
aplendkny  eaecuted  dloramaa  of 
hlatary  and  **"^i****B,  baaMaaai 

ontaaa  cowboy  whoaa  wodk  aa  an 
ol  tha  old  Waat  ootdlataaoad.  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  of  Vtedstic  Bcm- 
Ington.  At  about  the  maa  thne^  the  soctoty 
founded  Montana,  the  Maaafriaia  of 

il8< 

in  amoral 


are  itipfntnf"**^  a  high  level  at  qioaiitf. 
have  Just  been  reading  one  at 
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Doaenberryfe  moving  account  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  that  mc«t  haf^teei  of  the  Plalna 
trlbee.  whose  troubles  seem  never  to  ceaae. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  on  this  trip  to  be 
given  a  copy  of  Magpie's  Nest,  a  collection 
of  the  poetey  of  Jason  Bolles,  one  of  the  moat 
promising  of  Montana  writers,  who  unfortu« 
nately  died  some  years  ago  at  the  age  of  42. 
Several  years  back  I  reprinted  one  or  two  of 
his  pieces  In  the  poets*  colimm;  others  appear 
there  today.  I  regret  that  space  forbids 
Inclusion  of  one  of  his  longer  narrative 
poems.  Several  of  them  have  a  Robert  Frost- 
like  quality,  with  the  difference,  of  course, 
that  Bolles  fo\ind  his  material,  not  In  the 
New  Sngland  hills,  but  In  the  high  country 
of  Montana.  The  Indians,  in  whom  he  was 
greatly  Interested,  replaced  Ftost'a  Yankee 
farmers. 

Bollea  also  attempted,  with  some  success, 
a  few  Amerindian  poems  In  which  he  tried  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  primitive  attitudes 
and  his  Anglo-Saxon  heritage.  One  regrets 
that  he  did  not  have  a  longer  span  of  life  In 
which  to  develop  his  gifts.  Even  so,  he  left  a 
small  body  of  distinctive  verse  which  drew 
veracity  firom  the  region  he  knew  and  loved 
so  well.  To  forestall  Inquiries,  It  is  my 
unhappy  duty  to  add  that  Magpie's  Nest  Is 
no  longer  In  print. 


OUR  CfURRENT  CRISIS  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  EDUCATION  — CX>M- 
MENTS  ON  SPEECH  OF  SENATOR 
PUIfiRIGHT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Indeed  intrigued  by  the  very  scholarly 
address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI.  Not 
the  least  interesting,  of  course,  was  the 
very  first  portion  of  his  address,  in  which 
he  quoted  what  I  believe  is  the  first  sen- 
tence Abraham  Lincoln  uttered,  in  1111- 
nets,  in  his  celebrated  "House  Divided" 
speech. 

Also,  In  the  second  paragraph,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  an  allusion 
to  former  President  Buchanan;  the 
Senator  used  a  very  enchanting  phrase 
when  he  spoke  about  "continued  to 
spread  the  contagion  of  his  own  con- 
fusion over  the  land.** 

One  thing  that  has  always  Interested 
me  is  the  pattern  of  human  behavior 
which  repeats  Itself  year  after  year  and 
decade  after  decade  and  generation  after 
generation. 

It  was  about  100  years  ago  that  our 
country  was  confronted  with  the  issue  of 
survival.  The  question  was  whether  the 
United  States  of  America  would  survive 
as  a  free,  united  country.  That  issue 
finally  had  to  be  resolved  by  bloodshed. 
But  some  very  fascinating  things  hap- 
pened before  that  issue  was  finally  re- 
solved. 

The  Congress  then  had  a  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War;  and,  on  oc- 
casions, nearly  100  years  ago,  the  com- 
mittee undertook  to  tell  the  Commander 
In  Chief  how  he  should  conduct  the  war. 

At  that  time  there  were  groups  of  Con- 
gressmen who  called  for  what  they  de- 
nominated a  "bold,  determined,  forward, 
successful  policy  in  winning  the  war." 
There  were  clamorings  for  leadership. 
There  was  clamor  for  a  policy. 

Nearly  100  jean  ago  one  of  the  leading 
editorials  In  the  New  York  Times  bore. 
in  large  type,  the  caption  "Wanted,  a 
PoUcy." 


In  New  York  there  was  m  editor 
named  Horace  Greeley,  who  Welded  a 
trenchant  pen  indeed,  and  often  assailed 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States 
for  what  Mr.  Greeley  called  the  slowness 
of  the  war  effort. 

There  were  Congressional  coinmittees 
which,  according  to  the  biogtaphy  of 
Edwin  Stanton,  then  the  Secretary  of 
War,  were  looking  for  "smelly."  Our 
country  was  having  General  trouble  100 
years  ago.  Gen.  George  B.  IhdcClellan, 
who  was  nicknamed  by  some]  in  that 
generation  "Mac-poleon,"  was  made  the 
General  in  Charge  of  the  Army.  If  one 
bothers  to  read  the  history  of  that  time, 
he  discovers  that  hardly  a  dayjwent  by 
that  McClellan  was  not  clam<|ring  for 
more  troops,  more  money,  more  'supplies, 
more  equipment,  more  of  everything. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Genemls  were 
resigning.  And,  as  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  has  sald,  an  ex-fresident 
was  around,  to  advise  and  comment.  I 
prefer  the  language  used  by  mjr  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  fTcm  Ar- 
kansas, when  he  said,  "A  tired  atid  amia- 
ble man  with  tired  policies  continued  to 
spread  the  contagion  of  his  own  confu- 
sion over  the  land."  ..  ] 

In  the  face  of  all  those  difficulties— In 
the  face  of  desertions  from  tl^e  Army 
and  shaky  credit  that  gave  U^  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  no  end  of  diiQculty — 
there  was  a  President  of  th«  United 
States,  from  my  own  State,  la  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  who  held  th4  ship  of 
state  to  a  steady  course,  with  a  firm  and 
a  calm  hand.  And  when  it  was  a^  over — 
having  absorbed  all  the  shocka,  all  the 
abuses,  all  the  criticisms — we  regained  a 
free,  imited,  prosperous  country!  and  the 
Issue  of  survival — which  placed  our 
country  in  Jeopardy  then — wasjsuccess- 
f  ully  resolved.  j 

Today  is  approximately  100  years  later. 
Almost  100  years  have  gone  by  since 
Lincoln,  the  first  President  of  my  party, 
was  the  President;  and  now^e  have 
President  Elsenhower.  But  thd  pattern 
of  behavior  is  pretty  much  the  same. 
Human  behavior  in  every  generation  has 
been  pretty  much  the  same,  t^e  have 
done  some  work  here  because  Iwe  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  what  Has  been 
going  on;  and  I  pay  testimon|r  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Johnson],  because  1  believe 
he  has  kept  it  at  a  high  level.  "That  has 
not  always  been  true,  either  oni  his  side 
or  on  my  side.  ] 

But  generals  resign  today,  as  |they  did 
100  years  ago,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  Whether  the  reason  could 
be  frustration,  whether  it  could  be  failure 
to  secure  the  coveted  fourth  star,  whether 
they  did  not  get  the  assignment  they 
wanted,  I  do  not  know,  nor  ^  I  pass 
Judgment.  i 

I  only  say  it  happened  100  yfears  ago 
when  our  country  was  in  Jeopardy;  smd 
it  happens  today,  almost  100  years  later, 
when  we  so  trippingly  with  th*  tongue 
lay  ourselves  to  phrases  about  concern 
and  catastrophe,  danger,  and  disaster 
and  all  the  rest. 

Today  there  are  editors  and  colum- 
nists and  commentators,  as  thire  were 
100  years  ago.  who  raise  pretty  ntarly  the 
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same  cries.  There  are  criei  for  leader- 
ship. Such  a  cry  is  contiiined  in  the 
speech  to  which  I  refer;  an^  I  raise  the 
question  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
tome?  I 

Mr.  DnucSEN.    I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.!  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  wish  to  thatik  my  kind 
and  fine  friend  for  his  generous  refer- 
ence to  me.  Through  my  association 
with  the  Senator — ^previously  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Senate— I  know 
the  fine  contributions  he  has  made  In  his 
long  career  of  public  servicei  And  I  be- 
lieve he  feels,  as  I  do.  that  we  are  much 
more  interested  in  where  we  are  going 
than  in  where  we  have  been. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  true,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Teias. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  ([must  leave 
the  floor,  and  I  apologize  tojthe  Senator 
f rc»n  Illinois.  But  I  thank  |ilm  for  per- 
mitting me  to  interrupt  him  ^t  this  point. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  h<ard,  during 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  f^om  Arkan- 
sas, the  allusion  to  former  President 
Buchanan,  as  "a  tired  and  i^miable  man 
with  tired  policies,"  who  "qontinued  to 
spread  the  contagion  of  hlsiown  confu- 
sion over  the  land,"  I  thought  of  an  ex- 
President  who  is  around  Considerably 
today.  I  never  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
dislike  him.  I  do  disagree)  with  him. 
He  is  probably  the  most  un<phibited  ex- 
President  we  ever  had;  and;  in  that  de- 
lightful condition  of  lack  oif  inhibition 
he  holds  court  in  a  New  York  hotel  lobby, 
and  there  he  supplies  all  the  answers 
for  the  space  age  and  for  the  missile  era. 
It  is  all  very  delightful.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  that  was  not  the  in- 
vitation to  some  of  the  paitisan  utter- 
ances which  have  been  mad<L 

I  think  this  gives  me  a  good  chance 
to  make  a  parenthetical  observation  re- 
garding the  statement  madei  by  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrkt],  who  took  some 
exception  to  the  speech  msfde  in  Min- 
neapolis by  Sherman  Adams,  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  llvjed  In  Min- 
neapolis for  a  considerable  time,  as  a 
student.  I  know  the  town  and  I  know 
the  people;  and  It  intrigues  me  now  when 
some  take  such  violent  exception  to  what 
Mr.  Adamus  said.  [ 

It  was  only  a  little  while  kso  that  he 
was  considered  by  some  aa  a  sinister. 
slinking.  Machiavellian  sort  of  person 
who  talked  in  dark  comers.  |n  whispers, 
and  whose  principal  design, in  life,  ac- 
cording to  his  critics,  was  tb  keep  peo- 
ple from  reaching  the  Presl&ent  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  cohsldered  by 
some  persons  as  (me  of  Uie  allegedly 
stealthy,  silent,  quiet,  sinisier  persons, 
who  was  working  his  supernatural 
magic  upon  someone  at  the  very  head 
of  Government. 

But  when  he  gets  on  an  akrplane  and 
goes  forth  Into  the  country,  to  lift  his 
voice  where  all  can  hear,  then  he  Is 
suddenly   regarded   as   a  htydraheaded 
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monster  about  whom  something  must  be 
done  because  he  has  Injected  a  partisan 
note. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether 
It  was  not  our  sometimes  delightful 
friend  from  Missouri,  the  ex-President, 
who  opened  the  doors,  who  widened  the 
portals,  in  the  first  instance,  because  I 
thought  we  were  rather  circumspect  in 
preserving  an  unpartlsan  attitude  in  the 
interest  of  the  survival  of  our  country. 

But  here  this  pattern  unfolds,  a  pat- 
tern so  identical  with  the  one  which  con- 
fronted Abraham  Lincoln  nearly  100 
years  ago;  and  even  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln maintained  a  steady  hand  upon 
the  tiller  and  brought  our  coimtry 
through  that  hour  of  jeopardy,  so  an- 
other President,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  has 
very  calmly  given  direction  to  the  ship 
of  state.  He  has  not  gone  so  fast  as 
some  persons  would  like,  but,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, he  has  never  gone  backward. 
That  is  something  to  remember.  In  all 
this  frantic  search  for  advanced  weap- 
ons, new  guns,  greater  engines  and  in- 
strumentalities of  destruction — if  that 
should  be  mankind's  lot — ^we  must  re- 
member that  the  President  has  vowed 
to  himself  and  he  has  manifested  to  the 
country,  that  peace  and  disarmament 
will  not  be  the  first  casualties. 

When  I  hear  these  allusions  to  deep 
concern,  to  catastrophy,  to  danger,  to 
lack  of  leadership,  and  all  the  rest,  I 
only  say  that  pattern  was  manifested. 
In  the  history  of  this  Republic  under  the 
first  Republican  President,  almost  100 
years  ago,  even  as  it  is  being  duplicated 
today,  even  to  the  resignation  of  frus- 
trated generals.  But  under  the  Presi- 
dent's calm  and  dedicated  leadership. 
America  will  come  through. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  Dwight  Eisenhower.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxtlbbight] 
on  page  9,  wherein  he  says: 

The  confidence  of  the  American  people  In 
their  leaders  has  been  shaken  by  recent  de- 
velopmenta. 

I  do  not  agree  at  an.  My  mail  does 
not  show  it.  My  conversations  with  peo- 
ple do  not  show  it.  My  fraternization 
with  my  own  people  back  home  does  not 
show  it.  Because  a  few  columnists,  a 
few  commentators,  or  even  a  few  Sen- 
ators, lay  their  tongues  to  that  kind  of 
language,  that  does  not  mean  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  generality  of 
the  people  have  lost  Interest,  have  lost 
confidence  in  a  kindly,  humble,  steadfast 
leader  named  Dwight  Eisenhower,  who, 
even  as  Lincoln  took  us  through  an  hour 
of  Jeopardy  100  years  ago,  will  take  us 
through  this  hour  of  Jeopardy  and 
threat  to  our  survival  100  years  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  KUCHKL  Mr.  President,  S  years 
ago  the  84th  Congress  flnally  responded 
to  a  stream  of  appeals  which  had  beoi 
mounting  in  urgency,  number,  and  va- 
riety for  nearly  a  decade  by  enacting  the 
Air  Pollution  Act.  PubUc  Law  159. 


From  this  act,  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  introducing,  many  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial results  have  flowed.  The  law  au- 
thorized a  five-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States,  counties,  munici- 
palities, and  other  public  agencies  en- 
deavoring to  identify  the  causes,  ascer- 
tain the  scientific  effects,  and  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  smog  and  other  dan- 
gerous and  distressing  fumes  and  odors 
which  plague  many  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  plasred  a  part  in 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  on  the  smog  problem.  It 
now  has  become  widely  acknowledged 
that  there  is  a  need  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  attacking  this  blight. 

Now,  at  nearly  the  half-way  mark  in 
the  campaign,  it  is  obvious  there  is  a 
need  for  more  vigorous  action,  possibly 
along  different  lines  from  those  followed 
in  the  past,  to  counter  this  public  health 
menace. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  Just  announced  that  a 
national  air  pollution  conference  will  be 
held  next  November.  I  desire  to  com- 
mend the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  which  carries  out 
the  functions  of  Public  Law  159.  for  this 
forward-looking  action. 

The  war  against  air  pollution  Is  well 
imder  way.  Mr.  President.  It  is  being 
waged  on  many  fronts.  Battles  are 
going  on  in  laboratories  and  research 
Institutes,  in  hospitals  and  in  industry, 
and,  I  may  add,  in  agriculture.  With 
the  Federal  Government  playing  a  vital 
role  as  supplier  of  munitions  and  active 
partner  in  formulating  strategy,  our 
Nation  can  be  thankful  that  consider- 
able progress  has  been  recorded  in  at- 
tacking the  sources  and  winning  a  num- 
ber of  skirmishes. 

In  the  last  three  sessions,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  generous  in  supplying 
the  Federal  arsenal  for  this  war.  We 
have  voted  a  total  of  almost  $8  million — 
the  appropriations  under  Public  Law 
159  were  $1,190,000  for  fiscal  year  1956, 
$2,740,000  for  fiscal  year  1957.  and 
$3,995,000  for  fiscal  year  1958  in  which 
we  currently  are  operating — and  the 
President  has  requested  $3,860,000  for 
the  fourth  year's  activities  in  this 
program. 

I  am  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  to  discuss  this  subject 
because  a  significant  point  seems  to 
have  been  reached  in  this  war.  The 
problem  is  indeed  one  of  national  im- 
portance, not  merely  a  local  or  a  sec- 
tional difficulty  or  inconvenience.  Ex- 
perience definitely  has  proved  that 
smog  is  a  product  of  industrialization 
and  motorization  and  urbanization 
which  have  marked  the  growth  and  the 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

The  efforts  of  scientists  and  research- 
ers and  the  experience  of  control  author- 
ities now  have  demonstrated  sane  ways 
in  which  the  smog  enemy  may  be  dealt 
with.  They  also  have  revealed  that  cer- 
tain aspects  are  not  susceptible  of  han- 
dling successfully  on  strictly  local,  mu- 


nicipal, community,  or  State  levels.  TiM 
activities  of  more  than  10  years  show 
clearly  that  concerted  addlttonal  effort 
on  a  national  scale  must  be  made  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  all  of  which  mankind 
is  capable  in  eradicating  aerial  sewage 
from  our  country. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  become  provincial  for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Largely  because  it  is  an  American  ^lar- 
acteristic  to  make  fun  of  other  peoples' 
difficulties  and  discomforts,  the  entire 
Naticm  knows  that  one  of  the  front  lines 
in  the  war  against  smog;  I  might  even 
say  tJie  most  active  theater  of  hostili- 
ties— is  in  my  native  State  of  California. 

TTie  costly  toll  of  air  pollution  first  was 
felt  in  the  heavily  populated  and  fast- 
growing  metropolitan  area  of  Los  An- 
geles. However,  due  to  physical  phe- 
nomena— the  geography  and  unusual 
meteorological  Influences — ^the  threat  of 
serious  injury  and  damage  from  smog 
also  has  been  observed  in  other  sections 
of  my  State.  Indeed,  scientists  now 
warn  that  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  such  discomfort,  inconvenience, 
monetary  loss,  and  suffering  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  are  liable  to  develop  ta 
every  thickly  settled  area  along  the  whole 
Paciflc  seaboard  and  even  in  California's 
lush  central  valleys. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area, 
the  longest,  the  most  aggressive,  and  the 
broadest  campaign  has  been  conducted 
against  smog.  Through  investigation, 
research,  experimentation,  and  trlal- 
and-error  approaches,  a  good  many  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished.  The  emis- 
sion of  fumes  and  particles  which  are  a 
basic  ingredient  of  smog  has  hc&a.  ma- 
terially reduced  by  various  measures. 
The  imcontrolled  outdoor  burning  of 
trash  and  rubbish,  whether  In  public 
dumps  or  backyard  Incinerators,  has 
been  outlawed  or  stringently  regulated. 
At  substantial  costs,  numerous  industries 
have  installed  apparatus  and  equipment, 
even  reconstructed  buildings  and  other 
installations,  to  reduce  the  output  ctf 
noxious  gases  and  dangerous  chemicals 
fnnn  generating  plants,  oil  refineries, 
chemical  and  metal  factories,  and  other 
operations. 

I  might  observe,  parenthetically,  the 
people  have  done  this  without  any  par- 
ticular Incentive  tmder  the  tax  laws. 
They  have  done  it  because  they  wanted 
to  participate  in  a  highly  vital  program. 

The  way  has  been  pointed  out  for  other 
communities  to  take  effective  steps  to 
eliminate  a  number  of  \3a»  factors  whlelt 
cause  smog.  I  should  like  to  advise  my 
colleagues  that  our  people  in  California 
have  been  quick  to  proflt  from  and  to  act 
on  the  experiences  of  Los  Angeles,  m 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  region,  tbe 
Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  C(mtrol  District 
now  fimctions  in  six  separate  counties 
and  recently  began  enforcing  a  stringent* 
far-reaching  regulation  controlling  out- 
door burning  In  the  ocmsiderable  terri- 
tory where  it  has  Jurisdiction.  Steps  to 
create  similar  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  been  taken  in  otbcr 
sections  of  California,  Including 
Diego. 
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and  efforts  magr  be,  the  stAge 
hM  been  reached  now.  lir.  President, 
where  the  stratestets  and  the  commandr 
en  in  the  war  against  smog  hare  discor- 
ered  they  require  more  assistance.  For 
that  reason  a  reqiiest  was  made  to  ap- 
propriate Federal  officials  to  convene  a 
national  air  pollution  oooferenoe  of  the 
sort  Secretary  Yoiaom.  and  Suiveon 
Oeneral  Burney  have  Just  announced 
will  be  held  in  November. 

The  purpose  cd  this  conference  will  be 
to  deal  with  air  pollution  problems  which 
cannot  be  solved  on  local  levels.  The 
meeting  will  be  a  fortuitous  opportunity 
to  explore  with  industry  means  of  fur- 
ther reducing  pollution,  to  appraise  what 
all  agencies  of  Government  have  been 
doing,  to  see  what  yet  needs  to  be  dcme. 
and  to  mobilize  all  the  weapons  and  ve> 
hicles  available  to  score  victory. 

One  of  these  phases  which  I  believe 
wiU  and  should  receive  attention  in- 
volves the  last  remaining  uncontrolled 
source  of  pollutants  which,  under  certain 
conditions  of  weather  and  terrain,  pro- 
duce eye-smarting,  lung-lrrltating  haze, 
clouds,  and  blankets  of  smog.  This  is 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

AH  of  us  In  this  body  realize  the  tre- 
mendous increase  our  Nation  has  seen 
in  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  and  in 
their  use.  That  is  why  the  Congress  2 
years  ago  authorized  our  13-year  Federal 
Interstate  highway  program.  That  is 
why  the  President  took  the  lead  in  sum- 
moning a  national  hii^way  safety  con- 
ference. The  time  now  has  arrived  when 
we  should  probe  into  what  may  be  the 
efTect  of  motor  vehicles  and  their  ex- 
haiists  on  public  health. 

I  Joined  public  officials  from  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  and  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  from  California  in 
urging  the  call  for  a  national  air  pollu- 
tion conference.  I  hope  there  will  be 
the  most  widespread  participation  in 
such  a  meeting  from  both  Ctovemment 
and  industry  to  exchange  experiences, 
pool  ideas,  and  devise  cooperative  means 
of  stamping  out  the  remaining  sources  of 
smog. 

Lest  my  colleagues  think  I  am  begging 
for  Federal  support  for  what  is  essen- 
tially a  local  situation  and  a  local  prob- 
lem, let  me  cite  briefly  a  respected  au- 
thority to  «nphasize  my  warning  that 
smog  is  such  a  serious  menace  that  it 
warrants  attentlcm  anew  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  One  of  the  Nation's  most 
capable  smogflghters  Is  Dr.  Lauren  B. 
mtchcock,  for  several  years  president  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Foundation  of  South- 
em  California.  He  has  sounded  an 
alarm  In  these  words: 

But  BO  city  has  imllmltad  clean  Or  and 
In  every  city.  «mog  produoiion  U  rising 
rapidly.  We  who  are  flgSitlng  smog  are 
convinced  It'a  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
a  good  many  cities  have  crossed  what  we 
call  the  smog  threshold.  There  Is  mounting 
■mog  In  New  Tork,  In  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Houston.  Phllade^jdila.  Louisville,  Dea 
Uoinea.  New  Ortoana.  San  Diego.  OlncinnaU. 
and  many  others.  Chances  are  that  unless 
something  Is  done,  most  of  our  cities  will 
be  breathing  iMkUy  poUuted  air  within  a 
decade  or  two.  Thsy  wlU  have  oroesed  the 
smog  aambtaa. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  President.  1 
wish  to  alert  my  friends  from  less  thick- 


ly p<q;>ulated,  less  Industrialized  c  immu- 
nities and  States.  Those  who  ar4  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enjoy  living  in  what  Is 
called  the  country  should  not  be  blind 
and  deaf  to  appeals  for  help  in  eradi« 
eating  smog.  Let  them  be  forewarned  by 
a  report  from  the  California  St4te  De- 
portinent  of  PuUic  Health  whl^  only 
1  year  ago  declared  that  smog  from 
metropolitan  centers  was  causing  meas- 
urable damage  to  agricultural  crops  in 
13  cotmty  areas  bordering  the  heavily 
populated  and  industrialized  communi- 
ties. Even  more  alarming  is  tie  fact 
that  44  different  kinds  of  croi^  were 
damaged.  These  facts  prompted  an  as- 
sembly committee  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature to  warn  our  people  of  California 
as  follows:  T^ 

P^nrther,  smog  frtm  major  metropolitan 
areas  Is  known  to  travel  into  tlie  rural 
areas  and  smaUer  cities  and  town  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  major  smog- 
producing  areas  of  the  State.  Those  areas 
where  smog  has  been  a  problem  in  the  past 
are  continuing  to  increase  in  size  aad  there 
is  definite  evidence  of  air  pollution  in  new 
areas.  | 

Here  I  wish  to  observe.  Mr.  President, 
that  when  I  introduced  the  original  anti. 
air-poUution  bill  in  this  Chamber,  Sena- 
tors who  came  from  widespread  areas 
of  the  country  were  very  glad  lo  Join 
with  me  in  spons<Mlng  it,  and  to  help 
it  receive  the  approval  of  the  lunited 
States  Senate.  ! 

As  our  population  grows,  as  our  motor 
vehicle  niunbers  increase,  as  our  indus- 
try fans  out.  there  well  may  be  nq  escap- 
ing air  pollution  and  smog  by  fleeing  to 
the  suburbs.  ' 

The  knowledge  gained  and  progress 
made  in  finding  ways  of  endin|;  smog 
will  not  stamp  out  this  menace  to  our 
Nation  until  every  possible  resource  is 
brought  into  use  in  the  alr-p«llution 
war.  I 

I  very  much  hope,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  conference  which  is  scheduled  for  a 
subsequent  date  this  year  will  produce 
realistic  results  and  will  give  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Government  its 
own  considered  judgment  as  to  ^hat.  If 
any.  further  Federal  legislation  may  be 
indicated  in  this  all-important  fi^d. 

Mr.  President.  I  £usk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  ^e  text 
of  a  letter  which  I  previously  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  the  text  of  his  l^ter  In 
reply  to  me.  and.  in  addition,  a  sts^ement 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edtlcation, 
and  Welfare.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  thej  letters 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  ininted 
In  the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

The  Honorable  liCAaiON  B.  Polsom.   ] 

Secretary.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.  O.  J 
Deak  Sxcrittart  Polsom:  Responslole  pub- 
He  officials  of  the  Los  Angeles  metrspoUtan 
area  who  have  been  most  Intlmat^y  con- 
cerned with  the  air-pollution  proble^  have 
ooromunicated  with  me  about  their  hape  that 
a  national  conference  can  be  held  in  ttie  near 
future  to  consider  ways  of  stepping,  up  ef- 
forts to  reduce  and  eliminate  smog  in  the 
heavily  populated  communities  tt  our 
Nation.                                                 ^ 
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I  enthualastleally  eoneur  In  the  auggee- 
tlons  which  have  been  submitted  to  you  by 
these  officials  and  I  earnestly  recoinmend  that 
action  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  hold 
a  meeting  for  this  piirpoee.        I 

I  beUeve  that  the  attack  em  the  smog 
menace  can  be  Intenslfled  and  niade  more 
effective  thnmgh  a  discussion  and  consulta- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  working  under  the  4lr  Pcdlutlon 
Act  (PubUc  Law  169)  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  sponsoring  in  the  84th  Congress,  the  offi- 
cials of  State,  county,  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem, 
representatives  of  scientific  and  l^sMurch  In- 
stitutions, and  leaders  of  varloiai  industries 
which  have  Interests  of  different  aorts  In  tht^ 
Important  question.  [ 

As  I  am  sure  you  realise,  the  psee  has  been 
set  for  local  efforts  to  Identify  and  remove 
sources  of  air  pollution  by  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  and  agencies  in  the  Los  Apg^eles  met- 
ropolitan area.  For  approximaiely  a  dec- 
ade, vigorous  research  has  been  carried  on, 
police  powers  Invoked,  educatlonsD  «^nirftlgnB 
conducted,  and  other  meaeures  taken  to  pro- 
tect our  people  against  the  bllghtpnd  y"f»nafe 
of  smog.  -  I 

.  In  recent  years,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  rendered  valued  assistance  In  these  ef- 
forts and  has  contributed  toward  the 
progress  so  far  made  in  cleaning  the  atUKM- 
phere  In  many  sections  of  Our  Nation. 
Much,  however,  still  must  be  <1oim  before 
the  problem  Is  solved. 

The  achievements  In  the  Los  Angelca 
metropolitan  area  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  toward  reducing  discharge  of  pollu- 
tants from  induEtrlal  plants,  pi^bllc  utility 
plants,  uncontrolled  burning,  '  and  other 
sources  within  the  control  of  ^ommianlty, 
county,  and  SUte  authcvitles.     I 

There  remain  some  stubborn  problems 
which  require  and  deserve  attiaitlon  on  a 
much  broader  scale.  Foremost  aunong  these 
la  the  part  played  by  motor  vehules  and  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  In  tiie  emission 
of  unbumed  hydrocarbons,  chemicals,  and 
fumes.  This  phase  of  the  question  of  how  to 
eradicate  smog  is  engaging  the  sttentlon  of 
many  individuals  and  organiaattons  but,  X 
am  convinced,  needs  more  aggre^ve  efforts^ 
on  a  considerably  broader  scale,  |  If  satisfac- 
tory results  are  to  be  obtained.  :  I  feel  that 
a  national  conference  such  as  hiis  been  sug- 
gested to  you  could  be  extremelT  helpful  in 
directing  and  inspiring  efforts  toward  tMs 
particular  problem. 

The  act  xmder  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment is  assisting  in  the  attack  oti  smog  was 
for  a  specifled  period  of  6  yeaii^  I  believe 
early  consideration  should  be  given  the  mat- 
ter of  deciding  what  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play  at  the  ehd  of  that 
period.  At  such  a  national  confe^noe.  valu- 
able opinions  could  be  solicited  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  executive  branch  of  |the  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  Congre^  regarding 
continuance  and  possibly  ezpanklon  of  ths 
cxirrent  program.  ^ 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  ydn,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  and  other  officers  i  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  V^elfare 
are  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Idea  of  a 
national  air  poUutlon  conference.  Much 
good  would  come,  I  am  certain,  fi^m  a  meet- 
ing of  the  sort  proposed. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  KufcHtt, 
United  StaU  r  Senator. 

Tbm  Secrktart  or  Rkalt^, 

Education,  and  WntVAn. 
WasKinffton,  Janvarf  20,  ltS9. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kochxl.  \ 

United  States  Senate. 
D«Aa  SxNATOB  Kuchbl:   I  appreciate  so 
much   your   thoughtful   communication  of 
January  10.  1958,  with  respect  to  the  air 
pollution  problem  generally  and  t  tie  endorse- 


ment of  the  Idea  of  a  national  conference 
later  this  year.  It  is  very  helpfxil  to  have 
your  advice.  You  wl!l  have  been  advised,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  fact  that  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
is  calling  such  a  conference  for  November  of 
this  year.  The  enclosed  press  release  pro- 
vides some  detail  on  It. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  research  and  con- 
trol operations  underway  in  Los  Angeles  and 
elsewhere  In  California,  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  working  in  close  oollaboratlon 
with  the  air  poUutlon  control  officials  of 
your  State.  Accordingly,  we  were  very 
pleased  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  on  January  9  and  to  have 
their  views  with  reepect  to  the  conference. 

Passage  of  the  Air  Pollution  Act  of  19fiS, 
which  you  sponsored,  provided  a  means  to 
focus  national  attention  and  effort  on  a 
problem  of  Increasing  significance  In  all  ma- 
jor metropolitan  centers  of  the  country. 
Tour  continuing  Interest  and  support  are 
most  gratifying. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  B.  FoLsoM. 

Secretarg. 

UmrcD  Statm  DsPAKTMnrr  or 

HSALTR,  BDUCATION.  AND  WSLFABS. 

Fvnjc  Health  Scbvicb. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A  national  conference  to  study  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  air  poUutlon  in  urban  areas 
wlU  be  held  next  fall.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Marlon  B.  Folsom. 
announced  today. 

The  conference,  which  win  be  held  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  tentatively  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  November  16,  1958,  and  is 
being  called  by  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Leroy  B.  Burney,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  Mr.  Folsom  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  will  be  to 
bring  together  leading  authorities  to  con- 
sider the  many  legal,  medical,  industrial 
problems  Involved  and  to  pool  the  expe- 
rience already  obtained  by  such  cities  as 
Los  Angeles.  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  others 
In  combating  air  pollution. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1955  authorised  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  carry  out  a  6-year  program  of  research 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  States  on  the 
growing  air  pollution  problem. 

The  Surgeon  Oeneral,  who  will  preside  over 
the  conference,  said  that  it  had  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Service  for  some  time 
and  would  provide  a  valuable  opportxuUty 
for  assessment  of  progress  in  mld-polnt  of 
the  6-year  program. 


OUTER  SPACE  DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH  PEACEFUL  APPLICA- 
TION OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill — S.  3117 — 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  outer 
space  development  through  the  peace- 
ful appUcation  of  atomic  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  final  form  of  a  bill  which 
the  Congress  should  consider  in  this 
field.  It  has  been  introduced  after  con- 
sultation with  the  leadership,  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  the  leadership,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  or  any  other 


Member  of  the  Congress  is  committed 
to  the  exact  language  of  any  portion  of 
the  bilL  If  hearings  are  to  be  held 
either  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  or  any  other  committee,  there 
must  be  some  bill  on  which  to  hold  hear- 
ings. The  bill  has  been  introduced 
today  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
desired  text.  It  is  in  compliance.  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  prior  announcements  of 
the  President,  the  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  very  fine 
address  by  the  able  majority  leader 
[Mr.  JomreoN  of  Texas] . 

A  very  interesting  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  January  18,  1958.  The  article,  which 
is  entitled  "The  Assault  on  Outer  Space." 
was  written  by  William  H.  Stringer,  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Two  paragraphs 
of  that  article,  I  think,  are  particularly 
interesting  now.    I  read  them: 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Ltwdon  JoHxaoN. 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  In  a  move  typical  of  his 
wide-ranging  senatorial  leadership,  has 
taken  a  allghtly  different  tack,  and  urged 
the  adnUnlstratlon  to  Invite  aU  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Join  in  the  active  con- 
quest of  space  as  an  outpost  of  peace. 

While  Secretary  Dulles  has  emphasised 
prlmarUy  supervision  of  outer-space  usage,  so 
as  to  maintain  Its  peaceful  character.  Sena- 
tor Johnson  has  urged  that  the  oonqtwst  of 
space  be  made  an  actual  joint  venture  of 
mankind,  with  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  is  probably  a  poesibUity  implicit 
in  the  Dulles  proposal,  but  the  Texas  Sena- 
tor has  stated  it  affirmatively. 

I  like  this  article  by  Mr.  Stringer.  He 
has  caught  the  real  essence,  I  think,  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, that  this  problem  be  stated  affirma- 
tively to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Uie  article  by  Mr.  Stringer 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yesterday  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Outer 
Space."  written  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  She  says,  among  other 
things: 

Senator  Ltwson  Johnbon'b  proposal  seems 
to  me  far  more  imaginative,  because  it  is 
affirmative.  He  has  xirged  the  administra- 
tion to  Invite  aU  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  come  together  in  a  joint  enter- 
Tpriat  for  the  active  conquest  of  space  as  an 
outpost  of  peace. 

I  like  the  continued  emphasis  upon  an 
affirmative  approach.  Yesterday  hear- 
ings continued  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Einergy  for  perhaps 
six  hours.  We  heard  witness  after  wit- 
ness outline  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
planetary travel — trips  to  the  moon,  and 
trips  to  various  planets,  all  Involving 
enormous  development,  and  all  Involving 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  outer  space  cmd 
the  possibility  of  using  it  as  an  adjunct 
for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  excelloit  article  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Outer  Space." 


The  PRESODINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  refer  to 
another  bin.  I  regret  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mlimesota  CMr.  Huicphset]  Is 
not  present  in  the  Chamber.  However. 
I  feel  certain  that  he  would  not  object 
to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to 
make. 

In  a  story  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  press  with  respect  to  proposed  legis- 
lation which  was  about  to  be  introduced 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  and  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrkt].  there 
was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they 
intended  to  introduce  a  bill  calling  for 
a  widespread  reshuffle  of  the  Govern- 
ment's civilian  scientific  agencies,  and 
that  they  proposed  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Science  with  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank. 

The  news  story  stated: 

Further.  It  would  Junk  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  favor 
of  new  House  and  Senate  standing  commit- 
tees on  science  and  technology. 

I  have  known  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  lor  a  long  time.  He  and  I 
have  discussed  reactors,  particularly  the 
reactors  to  be  built  by  the  rural  coopera- 
tives in  his  State  of  Minnesota,  I  know 
that  he  felt  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  had  tried  hard  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  his  State. 
Therefore,  I  consulted  him  and  asked 
him  if  his  bill  did.  in  fact,  propose  to 
Junk  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

I  was  happy  to  have  him  assure  me 
that  the  bill  meant  exactly  what  it  said, 
and  that  while  the  committee  would  be 
carried  forward  under  a  new  name,  the 
provision  in  the  bill  was  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  committee  would  be 
members  of  the  new  committee.  Be 
stated  that  he  was  merely  propofllng  to 
continue  the  Joint  Committee  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis. 

I  stress  this  point  because  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  think  these  proposals  to 
move  forward  in  the  conquest  of  outer 
space  should  appeal  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  that  they  should  approach 
the  problem  with  a  recognition  of  the 
things  which  have  been  done  and  the 
things  which  should  be  done  if  we  are  to 
utilize  outer  space  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHKIi,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Rbcobd  show  that  here  is  one  more 
Republican  who  salutes  the  distingiiiBhed 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  par- 
ticularly for  the  effective  fashion  in 
which  he  has  cared  for  the  public  interest 
in  connection  with  his  chairmanship 
and  his  other  work  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Callf<Mmia  very  much  for  that 
statement. 

One  of  the  things  whi6h  I  think  we 
need  to  do  is  to  inform  ourselves  on  what 
the  Russians  are  sajring  about  outer 
space.   Perhaps  we  have  not  always  done 
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all  we  could  to  keep  up  with  tran«littton« 
of  statements  by  Russian  scientists. 

A  Russian  named  A.  A.  Blagonravov.  a 
member  of  the  Aeademy  of  Sciences  and 
a  lieutenant  general  of  artillery,  wbo  was 
in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  laimch- 


fashioa  I  have  suggested  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  today. 

He  compared  the  launching  #f  space 
rockets  with  development  of  thd  atomic 
bomb.  He  stressed  that  we  ai^  in  an 
era  of  great  new  developments.   ;He  said 


which  people  have  Joked  for  |umy  years, 
and  which  now  may  be  bro^ht  about. 
The  presence  of  Soviet  Satellites  in 
orbit  suggests  the  eaily  advctnt  of  q>ace 
vehicles — manned  or  unmanned  craft 
capable  of  propulsion  over'  large  dis- 


ing  of  sputnik,  has  written  an  article    that  in  this  era,  great  new  developments    tances  In  outer  space.    The  ^evitabiUty 


which  was  puMlshed  in  Soviet  Aviation 
for  December  29,  1957.  This  article  is, 
I  think,  typical  of  most  Russian  articles. 
It  la  very  flattering  to  Russian  sden- 
tists—perbaps  not  unduly  so  in  some 
reqwcts,  but  pretty  lavish  in  certain 
otbeiB. 

Among  other  things  the  article  has  this 
tosay: 

SoTtet  setonee  Is  making  new  ooB4ttMts  oae 
•ftcv  MiotlMr.  Tb*  flnt-laottM-wotUl  •tomle 
powvplant  was  foUowMl  lag  tb»  Urgtrt  syn- 
dirophasotsvi^' 

ProbaUy  the  statement  of  the  Russlaa 
aelentlst  is  oorreet.    He  oontinues: 

''Tii-104''  pUiM  WM  foUowMl  by  new  pas- 
MngOT    slrllnar*:     "AM-IO."    "II-IS,"    and 


could  perhaps  go  uncontrolled  for  10 
years,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  atom 
bombs,  there  must  come  a  time  when 
they  wm  have  to  be  brought  imder  con- 
troL    I  quote  the  Secretary  o^  State: 

Ttaar*  would.  X  nippoM,  need  to  ,b«  soms 
kind  of  sn  Intemstlonsl  commlMlon,  pr«- 
nunsblj  and  preferably  under  tbejsusi^eae 
of  the  United  States,  whlcb  would  ^ve  the 
task,  perhape  eomparsble  to  tbe  taik  of  the 
International  Atomle  Bnergy  Agen^.  whleh 
bae  •  task  of  aceurlng  tbat  tbe  nt 
terlal  tbst  It  dlepoaee  of,  at  leaet,lebaU  be 
used  only  far  peaceful  purposes.       | 

I  have  tried  to  put  most  of  th4  text  of 
the  press  conference  of  the  Seeittary  of 
State  In  the  Rccote,  because  he  does 


of  such  vehicles  is  becoming  quite  evi- 
dent and  we  must  assumei  that  such 
achievement  occurred  to  fhe  Soviets 
some  time  ago.  The  pressne^  of  an  ani- 
mal in  one  satellite  gives  riseito  such  aa- 
sumptioiL  From  the  sta»9p^lat  of  mil- 
Itary  advantage  and  national  prestige  it 
seems  imperative  that  we  itart  a  re- 
search and  development  profram  to  at- 
tain 4Miee  vehicle  oapaUlityiby  at  least 
tbe  middle  IMG's.  This  is  sb  arbttnur 
date  and  national  intersetsl  eonld  w^ 
dictate  speedier  eompletion  if  Soviet  in- 
tentions were  known.  ' 

It  is  hardly  argtutble  that  4e  have  the 
scientifle  and  technical  capacity  for  such 
a  task  and  still  meet  other  programing. 


*«ru-114":  interoontlnental 
was  followed  by  srtlflclal 
«bleb  opened  a  new  era  In  tbe  history  of 
mankind— the  ers  of  oonqueete  of  interplane- 
tary space. 

These  are  the  Rustlan  programs.  The 
Russians  are  interested  in  the  conquest 
of  interplanetary  space,  and  if  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  another  upset  such  as 
we  had  when  the  sputniks  first  went 
into  the  air,  when  people  were  a  little 
disturbed  and  alarmied,  we  must  get  our 
particular  activity  going  In  the  field. 

The  Russian  scientist  then  asks: 

Wbat  can  be  aald  In  regard  to  tbe  future 
of  Soviet  science? 

While  I  do  not  Intend  continually  to 
give  publicity  to  all  the  fine  things  he 
says  about  Russian  scientists,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  following  paragraph: 

FlxuOly,  tbe  future  of  Soviet  eclence  Is 
eloaely  connected  with  the  conquect  of  Oos- 
mos.  Soon  will  appear  new  artificial  earth 
sateUltes.  and  then  tbe  first  rockets  (im- 
manned  at  the  beginning)  will  blast  away 
to  the  moon  and  other  planets.  As  pre- 
dicted by  TsiolkovBkly,  Soviet  man  wlU  be- 
come a  "citlaen  of  tbe  universe."  New,  even 
more  enticing  edentlflc  problems  are  looming 
•bead. 

The  conquest  of  the  moon  Is  a  most 
Interesting  project  for  us,  and  certainly 
for  the  Russians.  The  other  day  I  no- 
ticed a  statement  as  to  how  easy  It  would 
be  to  put  a  rocket  on  the  moon.  I 
had  made  the  statement  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  put  a  manned  space  vehicle 
on  the  moon  and  have  it  return.  I  hope 
we  will  shall  not  become  confused  by 
statements  concerning  two  separate  un- 
dertakings. 

I  b^eve  it  may  eventually  be  possible 
to  reach  the  moon  with  a  chemically 
fired  rocket,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  possible — at  least  with  our  present 
knowledge— to  reach  the  moon  with  a 
manned  space  vehicle  and  return  It  to 
earth  using  anything  other  than  nuclear 
power.  That  is  why  I  am  extremely 
concerned  that  nuclear  power  be  utiUzed 
in  a  peactful  mann^  for  these  purposes. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  place  In  the  Rbcors 
an  the  statements  made  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  at  his  i»«ss  conference  on 
Friday,  January  17.  I  only  say  that 
many  of  the  things  which  he  stressed 
can  be  most  easily  developed  in  the 


baUtetto'miMUe    fe*l^th  «»•«*'«»•  Importance  of  see-    The  central  point  seems  to  >•  the  pol- 
«iri»  satSiites    *°f  t?  **  *fe*  T'*  °**^«i?^»'?/ 1     ^.    .    icy  direction  of  a  program  [and  under 


I  have  tried  to  consider  this*  subject 
and  to  weigh  it  and  decide  in  by  own 
mind  whether  the  military  shot  ild  con- 
tinue to  have  the  greatest  eoitrol  in 
the  development  of  missiles  f  ^r  outer 
space,  whether  the  Atomic  Bnerfy  Com- 
mission might  preferably  take  itiover.  or 
whether  it  should  be  under  thel  control 
of  a  wholly  independent  and  leparate 
agency.  i 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it*  may  be 
decided  by  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  military,  while  othfr  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  feel  that  it 
should  be  left  with  a  whollr  inde- 
pendent agency.    _  T 

For  the  present  I  have  comi  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  suggenion.  at 
least,  should  be  that  we  proceed  with  our 
existing  laboratories  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  with 
its  existing  facilities  for  contracting,  so 
that  this  work  may  go  forward! rapidly. 
In  that  fashion  I  believe  we  dan  save 
perhaps  several  years,  and  I  think  it  Is 
very  important  that  we  save  as  much 
time  as  we  can. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
bill  was  Introduced  after  consultation 
with  the  leadership,  it  does  not  bind 
anyone  to  any  particiilar  coui^. 

In  the  hearings  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atcnnic  Energy  within  the 
past  few  days,  much  has  been  said  about 
weather  control.  Prior  to  his  untimely 
death.  Dr.  John  von  Neumann,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Elnergry  Conimisslon, 
and  probably  the  world's  greatest  math- 
ematician at  the  time  of  his  death,  re- 
ferred many  times  to  an  article!  he  had 
written  which  had  been  published  in 
Fortune  magazine,  predicting  the  possi- 
bility of  weather  control. 

The  development  of  an  earth  latellite. 
particularly  the  development  of  a  satel- 
Ute  large  enough  to  carry  a  television 
camera  Into  outer  space  to  scan  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  would  make  It  pos- 
sible, in  terms  of  weather  prediction,  for 
a  whole  section  of  the  earth  to  know  In 
advance  whether  there  would  kfe  floods 
or  a  drought.  1 

Therefore,  In  satellites  brblthig 
around  the  earth,  we  have  a  Ipossible 
step    toward    weather    control,    about 


what  jurisdiction  It  eouldibe  accom- 

pliSliSd. 

The  President,  as  prfneipa]  forelffn- 
pollcy  spokesman  for  the  Nation  has  set 
the  policy  direction  In  his  letter  to  Pre- 
mier Bulganin  of  January  IB.  He  pro- 
posed that  outer  space  be  uaed  only  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  denied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  It  follows  tAen  that  it 
would  be  contradictory  of  ipurpoee  to 
have  the  space  vehicle  dev^oped  by  a 
military  agency  because  the  i  lost  sincere 
intentions  could  be  clouded  tjy  the  gene- 
sis of  the  research.  , 

Our  able  majority  leader^  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  JotaraoMl,  has 
also  called  for  United  State$  control  of 
space  and  its  ultimate  dedication  to 
peace  through  a  United  Nations  agency. 

The  concept  of  civilian  control  of  en- 
ergy and  forces,  military  ini  origin  but 
of  great  national  and  international  im- 
portance, was  debated  and  secured  with 
the  passage  of  the  first  Atc^c  Energy 
Act.  This  national  decision  in  1946  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  Nation  not 
only  in  accomplishment,  sibch  as  the 
huge  weapons  stockpile,  th^  hydrogen 
bomb,  the  Nautilus,  and  a  lap'ge  civilian 
power  reactor,  but  In  practice  it  provided 
the  proper  baJEds  from  which  an  atoms- 
for-peace  program  could  be  launched. 
The  needs  for  civilian  control  of  the 
atomic  energy  and  for  outer  space  are 
alike  In  terms  of  the  search  for  peace. 
Furthermore,  the  prospect  of  better  ac- 
complishment in  civilian  luuids  is  invit- 
ing. I 

The  current  Congressional  hearings  on 
military  preparedness  have  ■  shown  re- 
peatedly the  Inherent  difSculties  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  op  major  re- 
search and  development  projects,  par- 
ticularly in  the  missile  program. 

Assuming  then  that  policy'  and  prom- 
ised accomplishment  dictate  the  assign- 
ment of  the  space  veWcle  project  to  a 
civilian  agency,  the  choice  would  be  be- 
tween a  new  or  an  existing  ligency. 

The  advantages  of  a  new  agency  could 
be  in  the  desirabUlty  of  fresh  approach 
and  new  administration  to  ^pe  with  a 
unique  problem.  A  new  agehcy  Uves  in 
a  fresh  political  climate  free  from  the 
disputes  of  other  years,  ai|d  it  could 
prosper  in  this  climate.    In  addition,  the 


policy  for  space  lor  peace  would  be  Xoa- 
tered  by  renoval  from  any  assnrtatkm 
with  the  military  or  with  weapons  re- 
search ptesent  In  aonfe  existtnc  ageoeles. 

The  disadvantages  may  be  these: 
Tbne,  which  may  be  of  the  essence,  would 
be  loet  in  staffing  and  in  building  faell- 
tties.  Short  of  an  expensive  crash  ef- 
fort, up  to  3  years  could  be  lost,  — '■■"'"f 
the  need  for  new  laboratory  faeiUties. 
Then  would  be  eonpetttkm  for  seftentlats 
■ad  angtosMs  sad  wltfo  this  sbcrtago  to 
not  eeveretoday  ttMre  Is  no  abondanee 
of  top  people.  Ttut  seieiiUAc  explora- 
tions eoQld  croas  the  Hues  of  authority 
of  exlsttng  acendes  and  without  the 
strongest  of  artmlnlitmtlon  this  could 
prevent  the  free  flow  of  informatioo. 
particularly  if  there  was  a  oonfliet  of 
iBfonaatton  catapeilss  under  seeorlty 
lawa  In  this.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that 
in  tnterateney  matters  priority  Is  of  little 
meaning. 

One  problem  today  is  that  we  have  so 
many  executive  agency  ooounltteee  and 
other  groupe  in  sdenUfVit  and  technical 
affairs  and  the  orsation  of  a  new  agency 
would  aaoas  to  lead  to  additional  oon- 
foslon  and  posslMy  rivalry. 

The  attemattve  is  plaetng  Jurtodletlon 
to  an  existing  etvlllan  agency.  There 
may  be  several  from  which  to  choose  but 
the  Atomle  Bnergy  Oommlnlon  appears 
to  be  the  most  logical  choioe.  The  AEC 
nnelear  roeket  project—Project  Rover— 
provides  a  basis  tat  further  efforts  at 
large  scale  nuclear  propuMosL  There 
is  ample  sdentifle  evldenoe  (hat  nuclear 
propulsion  offers  the  best  hope  for  pro- 
pulsion of  a  mwce  vehicle  with  its  power- 
ful and  long-lived  fuels  and  tremendous 
power  potentiaL  But  even  without  this, 
an  assignment  to  the  Oommissian  Is 
tenu>tlng  because  It  is  a  going  agency 
and  has  the  best  laboratory  ft~wri«'»  in 
the  Nation,  perhaps  in  the  world.  These 
laboratories,  range  from  the  reactor  and 
weapons  centers  to  the  medical  facilities 
at  Brookhaven.  N.  Y.  Tbe  service 
functions  of  the  Commission  could  serv- 
iee  an  additional  project  without  ninch 
additional  expense,  and  savings  would 
result  from  this  choice  as  compared  to 
using  a  new  agency. 

There  may  be  a  disadvantage  hi  the 
presently  controversial  aspects  of  the 
Atomic  Biergy  Commission's  role  In 
power  reactor  devek>paient  and  in  other 
things.  On  balance,  though,  the  one 
compelling  argument  for  assignment  to 
the  ABC  could  be  the  existence  of  the 
very  excellent  ASC  laboratories.  At  lo- 
cations such  as  Los  Alamos  and  liver- 
more  many  hundreds  of  the  Nation's 
best  acittitlsts  have  made  outstanding 
oontrfbntians  and  have  a  stake  In  the 
surrounding  oommunittes.  Their  aocom- 
pUshmoit  merits  ass^nment  of  tasks 
whldi  could  assure  the  future  of  their 
laboratory. 

For  the  most  part  the  laboratory  fa- 
cOities  would  require  Uttle  modlflratinn 
in  the  early  stages  and  perhaps  this 
would  be  true  later.  Many  of  the  types 
of  personnd  and  facilities  required  for 
advanced  types  of  xa-opulsion.  such  as 
km  propulsion,  are  already  In  abundance 
at  AEC  laboratory  installations.  Physi- 
cists and  mathematicians  have  the  com- 
puter f  aciUties  and  other  toola  whleh  are 
equally  adaptable  to  atonie  as  to  spaee 
projects.     Accelerator,   electronie,    and 


reactor  facilities  are  also  a  noimai  part 
of  aueta  lahocatorieSk 

While  tiiere  Is  eontioversy  over  the 
best  method  of  attainment,  the  ovcrafl 
developmental  record  of  the  ABC  is  good 
and  for  the  most  part  we  have  surpassed 
the  Soviet,  up  till  the  present,  with 


Tlw  record  of  the  ABC  IneladeB  the 
bunding  of  the  H-bomb,  deysloptuis 
for  a  nuclear  Navy,  a  dlveislfled  farafly 
of  weapons,  as  well  m  important  peace- 
time aooompBdhinents  of  developing  a 
broad  and  diversiflad  snuU-soale  power 
technology. 

If  it  might  be  said  tliat  the  AEC  has  no 

for  the  Rover  and  related  projects  such 
Inf  onaatkm  eoold  be  obtalnsd  from  an 
advisory  body. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  would  be  the  watchdog  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  over  sorti  an  enter- 
prise were  It  assigned  to  the  ASC  and 
here  the  experience  of  Its  committee 
memben  woold  be  ot  great  value.  Tbe 
eonunlttss  has  been  intimately  ae- 
quainted  wUh  broad  selentiflo  projeets 
over  the  years  in  Its  studies  of  atomle  re- 
seards,  devetopneiit,  and  productton.  It 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
hydrogen  bomb  decision. 

I  flsight  say  at  this  point  that  we  have 
constantly  streessd  the  fast  tbat.  al- 
though a  sdentifle  advisory  commlties 
recommended  to  President  Truman  that 
he  should  not  go  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  al- 
though the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
voted  not  to  go  ahead  with  tbe  hydro- 
gen bomb,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  mergy  battled  on  behalf  of  the 
H-bomb  until  President  Truman  de- 
cided to  work  on  it  against  the  advice 
of  the  scientists.  Even  then  we  achieved 
it  only  a  few  months  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians. I  can  speak  freely,  because  at 
the  time  this  fine  aooomidlshment  took 
place  I  was  not  a  member  oi.  the  Joint 
Oommittee  on  Atomic  fiiergy. 

The  joint  oommittee  also  pushed  for 
the  buHdlng  of  the  ffautilus.  It  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  radioactive  fall- 
out and  a  host  of  other  things,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  equally  effective  in  push- 
ing for  an  outer  space  program. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  introduced  the  bin  and  have 
suggested  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee should  handle  the  operations  un- 
der the  proposed  legislatian. 


Be  it  enmeted,  etc.,  Tbat  this  act  may  be 
cited  aa  **13m  Outer  Space  DeveKipment 
Amendment  of  1958." 

Itac.  S.  Tbe  Atomic  Kueigy  Act  of  1954,  as 
aooiendce,  ta  amended  toy  redeetgnatlng  cbap- 
ter  19  ae  chapter  90,  and  tneerth^  a  new 
tiiapter  19.  reading  ae  follows: 


"Sbc.  241 
to  be  tlM 


aadpoUey:  Itlettediaed 
poUey  of  ttw  fXntted 


»»y 


-(a)  to  I 
tral  of  outer  epaee  for  peanefui 
tlia  UBtted  Statea  and  aU  trtendly 

oooperatlvaly  to  pranoto  eefteattflc 
and  tike  eacuitty  and  wettare  of  aU 

"(b)  Ito  aemietate  tbe  ctvOtaa  develop- 
ment of  outer  space  propolelon.  laetadliig  ap- 
propriate eaergy-prodTKlng  reactora  and  en- 


gines, vehicles  and  plationns.  and  all  other 
related  eonponents  and  acttvltieB. 

"BmctVL  Program: 

(a)  Tht  Atomic  Snergy  oonuBtaslon  Is  an- 
ttaodced  and  directed  to  eserslse  Me 
IB  sack  a  -*— "—  ae  to  aoosleKate 
and  developmant  on  outer  agmct  propSlSlna, 
Inclodlng  appropriate  enetgy-prodaclBg  re- 
actors sad  snglnea.  spaoe  vabldsi  sad  jtMt- 
tatioM,  aad  aQ  otbtt  relaSed  eomponeate  aod 
aettvlttes. 

"(b)  There  Is  hsrSby  estsWIrtted  wUhin 
the  Oniminlsiloa  a  XXvMoa  at 
whlcb 
I's  scttvMee  oadar  ttaU  act. 
ZMvlsion  Shan  be  under  ths  dHaetloa  et  sa 
Aesistaat  Oeasral  Manager  who  staaD  be  ^- 
pointed  by  tbs  Ooounlsslon  upop  <e>^  j 
msndstloo  of  the  Oeasrsl  Msasgsr. 

"(e)  The  Caoamlaskm.  to  ths  fullest 
tent  ptastlosbleb  ebsU  ntfliae 
easrgy  Isborstory  InetsTlattoafc 
Ooveraaunt  Instansflons, 
ssrvloss.  provided  that  the  ObmmlsMon  shall 
retain  full  autborl^  for  ths  p'*«»»«g.  dliiee- 
tlon.  and  overall  budget  control  lor  stun 
proarame  and  projecte. 

'3BC.  341.  Outer  gpaos  Atfvlsoty  Ooaunlt- 
tee:  There  Is  hsreby  ssfaWltftad  aa  OuUr 
Bpsoe  Advisory  Ooanlttes  (bsteafUr  re- 
fSKMd  to  ae  tiM  OemaMtm)  whkb  Aah  be 
rflimpfieed  of  seven  oManben  sppoloted  £r<MB 
elvUlsa  life  by  tbe  Preeldeat  wUb  tbe  sdv&ee 
and  ooneeat  of  ths  Benats.  Tbe  OaoMilttee 
shall  be  responsible  for  revtswlag  aad  ad- 
vlslag  the  Oommleeloo.  the  Pwldeat  aad 
other  Oovemmcnt  egenciee.  tbe  rnnifaw 
and  tbe  public  ae  to  tbe  adequsoy  of  propoeed 
prognune  aad  tbe  status  aad  msuUb  of  peoj- 
eete  undertsksa  to  osny  out  tbe  puiposes 
or  this  set. 

"Sac.  344.  Intematlocwl  Laboratwy  for 
Outer  Space  Fxopulslon:  Tbe  Ooounlestoa. 
witb  tbe  general  policy  giildanoe  of 
the  State  Department,  la  autborlaad  aad 
directed  to  undertake  to  negotiate  aad 
execute  aa  agreement  wlUx  oooperatlag  aa- 
Uone  for  the  establishment  of  and  parthrlpa- 
tion  la  an  International  lAbocatocy  Xor  Outer 
8|»ace  Propulsion. 

"Sac.  345.  KatUmal  JLaboratory  Uk  Outer 
Space  Propulsion:  In  order  to  carry  out  tbe 
purposes  and  policy  of  this  act.  and 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  section  242  (c) 
244.  tbe  PrfTinmiBston  Is  authortaed  to 
lisb  a  National  Ijabaratory  to  serve  ae  a  do- 
mestic center  for  reeearcb  aad  dev«lopmeat 
on  aula  space  propulsioa  aad  zelatod  ae- 
Uvines." 

Sac  S.  Section  302  of  the  Atomle  Tiiefgy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  ^'"'""T^  In  tbe 
following  particulars,  as  follows: 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  first,  fourth,  aad 
fifth  sentences  add  the  XoUowias:  "aad  outer 
■pace  propulsion." 

(b)  In  tbe  sixth  aentcooe  following  the 
words  "atomic  energy"  add  tbe  foUowlag: 
"or  outer  space  propulsion." 

Sac.  4.  The  sum  of  SSO  million  te  antbor- 
Ized  to  be  appn^rlated  or  otherwlae  ainie 
available  to  finance  initial  operatiosM  aad 
oonstroctton  to  caoy  out  tbe  frnrlalnsie  «C 
tbls  ankendiae&ta 


{Piuui  ttie  Chile  llau  Setenee  Monltar  of 
January  18.  ItOB] 

Tarn  AasAin.T  osr  Ootib 
(By  WOUam  H.  fWnngst> 

through  tbe  poetwat  days  of 

of  the  LiUentbal-l 

for  intematlaaal  eontral  oC 

Is  incUned  to  woader  tbeaa  waaks  If  a< 


Ttale 
toy  pmpoaale  for 
of  outer  epace 
energy.     And  tbcy 
eaoCh  and 

aedld 
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And  •gmtn.  m  la  lOM-47.  the  outeoma  may 
depoid  on  the  Sorlat  Union  and  the  mood 
of  tbe  l««Ml«n  In  the  Kremlin.  The  Baruch 
plan  failed. 

The  ^T"*'*'**'*  proposal  ti  taking  ehape 
tinder  aererml  hands.  President  Elsenhower. 
In  his  letter  to  Sorlet  Premier  Bulganln. 
proposed  Joint  negotiations  to  assure  that 
outer  space  should  be  used  only  for  peace- 
ful purpoees.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  In 
his  National  Press  Club  speech,  suggested 
that  an  Intomatlonal  commission  be  set  up, 
jvesumably  under  United  Nations  auspices, 
to  supervise  all  outer-space  exploration  and 
make  certain  that  It  be  devoted  to  the  In- 
terests of  science  and  hmnanlty  rather  than 
military  purposes. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Ltmoon  Johmsow. 
Democrat,  of  Texas.  In  a  move  typical  of  his 
wide-ranging  senatorial  leadership,  has 
taken  a  slightly  different  tack  and  urged 
the  administration  to  Invite  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Join  In  the  active  con- 
quest of  space  as  an  outpost  of  peace. 

While  Secretary  Dulles  has  emphasized 
primarily  supervision  of  outer  space  usage, 
so  as  to  maintain  Its  peacefiil  character. 
Senator  Johnson  has  urged  that  the  con- 
quest of  space  be  made  an  actual  Joint  ven- 
ture of  mankind,  with  Joint  research  and 
development.  This  is  probably  a  possibility 
Implicit  in  the  Dulles  proposal,  but  the 
Texas  Senator  has  stated  it  affirmatively. 

Under  this  concept  various  nations  un- 
doubtedly would  pursue  their  own  space 
projects.  But  a  U.  N.  organization  would 
coordinate  the  careful  research  and  breath- 
taking adventures. 

Surely  the  United  States,  In  these  develop- 
ing Ideas,  has  got  hold  of  something  which 
should  grip  the  world's  attention.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  says  mankind  is  facing  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  almost  staggering  in  Its 
poeelble  Implications,  genator  Johnson 
comments  on  the  opportunity  of  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  freedom — and  with  It  the 
very  real  prospect  of  reaching  our  goal  of 
total  peace. 

The  great  question,  of  coxirse.  Is  whether 
these  bold  ideas  will  end  in  failure,  as  did 
the  attempt  to  control  the  A-bomb  In  its 
Infancy.  Failure  is  not  Inevitable.  The  very 
subject  matter  carries  a  more  hopeful  con- 
notation. 

The  first  use  of  atomic  energy  was  for 
war,  at  Hlroehlma;  the  first  thrust  Into  outer 
space  was  a  peaceful  mission,  via  Sputnik  I. 
Thought  readily  conceives  of  space  conquest 
as  satisfying  mankind's  vast  desire  to  know 
rather  than  as  a  mere  sideshow  to  develop- 
ing gigantic  missiles.  Moreover,  mankind 
has  learned  through  hydrogen-bomb  tests 
how  horrendous  war  would  be  with  the 
weapons  of  tomorrow,  and  is  more  ready  to 
turn  from  them. 

Any  agreement  that  outer  space  be  pene- 
trated only  for  peaceful  purposes  would  of 
course  rule  out  the  big  missiles,  the  ICBM'B 
and  IRBM's,  which  fly  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere In  their  trajectories.  Supervision — 
inspection — should  not  be  an  Insuperable 
problem.  Today's  easily  detected  cumber- 
some missiles  may  soon  develop  Into  the 
easily  concealed  Polaris  type,  with  its  stable 
solid-fuel  propellant.  But  long-range  radar, 
strategically  placed,  should  be  able  to  spot 
any  rocket  firings  not  vetted  and  approved 
by  the  propoeed  U.  N.  agency. 

The  subject  Isn't  likely  to  lie  dormant 
from  here  on.  President  Elsenhower's  letter 
propoeed  to  Momoam  that  a  technical  com- 
mittee might  even  now  o<»nmence  discus- 
sions on  the  feasibility  of  controls. 

How  will  Moscow  respondt  The  first 
Soviet  reaetioos  reportedly  are  negative.  A 
Soviet  ofBeial  oommented  to  this  corre- 
spondent that  ilhce  space  conquest  is  in  its 
earllast  cMldbood.  there  is  no  need  yet  to 
discuss  Joint  efforts  or  controls.  The  Soviets 
believe  themaelves  to  be  well  ahead  in  the 
mlssito  race.  Thmf  may  also  believe  that 
%f  mankind's  future  belongs  to  communism— 
■0  why  stocv  to  compromise? 


Tet  tbe  Kremlin  haa  reeentty  dleMayed  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  perils  o<  nydrogen 
warfare.  And  these  perils  would  b«  multi- 
plied In  an  uncontrolled  rivalry  for  outer 
space  and  new  missiles.  Moscow  lias  not 
by  any  means  delivered  its  consi4ered  or 
final  Judgment. 

As  for  Washington's  responsibility,  the 
challenge  Is  whether  the  administration  and 
Congress  have  tbe  wisdom  and  nesource- 
fulness  to  make  the  space  plan  m0re  than 
merely  a  Dulles  d-marche — ^to  psess  the 
project  in  the  forums  of  the  world«  and  to 
allocate  the  billion  dollars  a  year  sKljudged 
necessary  for  vlgoroiu  research  and  progress 
toward  the  conquest  of  this  new  frontier. 
^.^^^ 
W«mHiT  3 

(Prom   the    Washington    Evening  tStar    of 

January  22.  1958] 
Thb  Chaixsnoc  or  Oomt  Spacx:  Joyrr  Con- 

QXTEST,  Not  East-Wxst  Contbol.  H^ls  Bbst 

Bon  or  Oainino  CoopxaATioN 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson)    , 

In  two  previous  colunuia  I  hafe  tried, 
rather  feebly  I  fear,  to  suggest  two  condi- 
tions likely  to  determine  whether  a  civiliza- 
tion will  flourish  or  wane,  giving  place  to 
another:  that  to  flourish  it  mvist  release  con- 
tinuing dyiuunlsm.  demanding  perpetual  re- 
search in  pure  science,  plus  ever  higher 
Integration  of  effort. 

The  great  problem  of  politics  is  td  discern 
what  is  Implict  in  the  times,  in  drder  "to 
check  what  wants  checking  and  suimly  what 
wants  supplying."  The  words  are  Walt 
Whitman's.  He  attributed  this  function  to 
tiie  poet,  and  not  Incorrectly,  for  discern- 
ment requires  imagination.  A  great  civili- 
zation must  display  imagination,  literally 
the  power  of  projection.  , 

In  putting  into  orbit  man's  flzvt  earth 
satellite,  the  Russians  displayed  enormous 
imagination,  as  well  as  technical  mastery. 

Sputnik  appeared  as  a  Russian  oontribu- 
tlon  to  the  International  Oeophysi^l  Year, 
during  which  the  scientists  of  67  melons  are 
intensively  exploring  earth,  sea,  anil  sky  to 
add  to  mankind's  luiowledge. 

The  little  earth  satellites  did  not  make 
their  appearance  in  menacing  guises,  as  in- 
struments of  war.  The  flsslon  of  uranium 
and  release  of  the  atom's  power  was  an 
equally  great  scientific  and  techni^l  mas- 
terpiece, but  it  was  achieved  during  total 
war;  its  first  use  was  for  destrudfon,  and 
from  Hiroshima  to  this  moment  the  very 
words  "atomic"  and  "thermonuclesr"  evoke 
less  hope  than  despair. 

Tbe  Western — and  especially  Anierlcan— 
reaction  to  the  space  satellites  ww  not  to 
greet  the  achievement  in  the  frame  of  its 
contribution  to  geophysical  explorations, 
but  Inunediately  to  associate  it  wiHh  a  lead 
in  the  most  terrifying  (and  Ingei^ous)  of 
weapons:  the  Intercontinental  miseale.  The 
picture  immediately  projected  in  o^  minds 
was  of  great  regions  of  the  world  being  de- 
stroyed without  warning  at  the  ptish  of  a 
few  buttons.  So  again  the  grandeur  of  the 
achievement  was  eclipsed  by  fear,  a«d  an  In- 
tenslflcation  of  efforts  to  create  bi|;ger  and 
better  war  Instruments. 

Yet  the  implications  of  these  Ins^ments 
are  clear  to  all.  Their  purpose  is  not  to  add 
to  mankind's  knowledge  of  earth,  sea  and 
sky — though,  in  the  course  of  creatltig  them, 
knowledge  will  accumulate.  But  the  end 
purpose  of  that  knowledge  is  destnictlon,  of 
incalculable  capacity  and  results.    T 

The  long-range,  Intercontlnentta  missile 
would  pass  through  outer  space.  So  now  the 
proposal  has  come  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  Dtilles  that  outer  space  be  inter- 
nationally controlled,  under  a  convention 
that  it  wHl  not  be  used  for  war  piirpoeee. 
But  the  difficulties  of  control  are  admitted, 
and  meanwhile  there  Is  no  letup  In  plans  to 
create  missiles  which  "successful**  control 
wo\ild  entirely  eliminate. 

The  proposals  appear  to  have  bepn  made 
rather  hastily;  the  press  is  speculating  that 


they  are  partly  for  propagandsl  value,  and 
the  likelihood  of  tbe  Russians  fining  in  la 
dlseoimted.  ■ 

Senator  Lnnoir  JoHMaoir's  prcpoaal  MaoM 
to  me  far  more  Imaginative,  bpoause  it  la 
affirmative.  He  has  urged  the  {administra- 
tion to  invite  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  come  together  in  a  Joint  enter- 
prise for  the  active  conquest  of  {space  as  an 
outpost  of  peace. 

This  is  humanly  dlsoemlng. ;  Time  and 
again  all  of  us  have  obeerved  how  fear  and 
hostility  fade  when  opponents  engage  on 
some  conunon  enterprise  of  lofty  and  ad- 
venturous quality.  The  President  realised 
this  when  he  suggested  a  Joint  international 
campaign  against  malaria.  Buti  the  cynical 
ask  why  anyone  should  be  ooncBmed  about 
malaria  if  he's  Ukely  to  be  blowix  into  king- 
dom come.  The  issue  Is  too  serUms  for  su^ 
timid  beginnings. 

The  Russians — and  especially  their  sdea- 
tlsts.  who  have  great  influence  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. — are  more  likely.  I  tmnk,  to  wel- 
come Senator  Johnson's  suggestion  for  ac- 
tive, constructive,  sdentlflc  cooperation  in 
the  common  passion  for  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery, than  the  negative  proposal  for  con- 
trolling the  essentially  inoontrollable. 

Perhaps  the  flrst  men  to  readt  the  moon 
will  be  a  Russian  and  an  Atnerlcan  to- 
gether. On  that  day  the  cold  war  would, 
we  think,  be  ended  in  mutual 
a  worldwide  burst  of  Joy. 


ra^Mct  and 


STATEMENT    BY     SECRETARY     OP 
AGRICULTURE   EZRA   TAFT   BEN- 
SON BEFORE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  IfORESTRY 
Mr.   KNOWLAND.    Mr.   itresident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  of  Asriculture 
Ezra   Taft   Benson   before   the   Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
on  January  7  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tbe  RscoRD.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxicxht   or    SacaxTABT    or   Aoaicm.Tnaa 
Ezaa   Tatt   Benson    Bxroac   thb    Sbwstb 

COMMITTXB  ON  ACBICXn.TDBB  kko  IfOtaaTKt, 

Januaxt  17.  1958  j 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  memben  pf  the  com- 
mittee, a  year  ago,  in  testifying  before  your 
committee,  I  reported  that  "This  is  the  flrst 
time  in  many  years  that  a  Secrmary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  able  to  come  [before  your 
committee  and  report  such  favenble  devel- 
opment." 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  now 
that  in  1967  we  again  have  had  H  number  of 
favorable  developments  in  agittcultura  in- 
cluding these: 

Prices  received  by  fanners  ha|e  been  run- 
ning 3  percent  above  a  year  ago^ 

Realized  net  income  for  the  |  second  year 
in  succession  was  above  1955  letels. 

CCC's  investment  in  farm  pnjdnets  owned 
and  under  loan  is  expected  to  ^Y}p  to  about 
$6.8  billion  on  June  30,  1958.  Tbls  will  bring 
the  total  reduction  since  the  holdings  of 
June  30.  1956.  to  about  $1.5  billion.  Wliile 
the  size  of  reduction  is  signiflfcant.  it  tells 
only  part  of  what  we  have  don^.  because  In 
this  same  period  the  steady  aOqulsltlon  of 
new  surplus  stocks  under  price  support 
served  to  keep  CCC  inventories  ait  high  levels. 

Movement  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities from  CCC  stocks  Into  Consumption 
reached  an  all-time  high  In  tbe  1957  fiscal 
year.  In  that  year,  we  moved  i  out  of  CCO 
Inventories  oommoditieB  with  k  total  coat 
value  of  $4.2  blUlon.  > 

Exports  of  agricultural  contmodltlea  In 
fiscal  1957  reached  an  all-time  record  high 
level  of  $4.7  billion  with  new  tfecords  being 
achieved  by  major  crops.  . 

These  improvements  are  grailfjring  to  ns 
in  the  Department.    However.  I^ey  still  do 
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not  ispiiiswl  an 

tlcipate  fairly  in  oxir  dynamic 

this  teak  I  SB  1 

be  to  liiiimiw  farm  liswim^    That  tm  wky 

I  am  appearing  before  yoiir  oommll 
day  to  rwinsimsatl  certain  f 
ebangM  wbleh  we  feel  •■«  dsstraMi  if 
s«nicti««  uae  Is  to  be  made  oC  tbe  ahun- 
cunoe  at  Aaserloan  apiculture  and  If 
lare  tobe. 


IT  we  are  to  be  of  any  tmX  brtp  to  fannen. 
however,  we  must  face  up  to  certain  un- 
pleasant facts.  One  of  these  Is  the  fact  that 
our  price-support  program,  whlcn  waa  writ- 
ten to  cope  with  a  depresBlon,  tiiangad  to 
help  fight  a  war.  and  ralatedly  revised  again 
awuewhat  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
peace,  has  not  solved  the  farm  problem. 
And  It  has  been  an  expensive  effort. 

Realized  losses  under  program  primarily 
for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and  Incomes 
was  $3.36  bUnon  In  the  1057  fiscal  year,  tar 
above  the  flJ>  bUUon  cost  In  1956.  Tlxese 
amounts,  of  course,  did  not  go  entirely  to 
farmers.  Substantial  amounts  have  had  to 
be  charged  for  storage,  tranqxntatlon.  in- 
terest, and  adminlstrstlon.  Part  of  these 
costs  represent  econnmlc.  military,  and 
other  activities  abroad.  Borne  of  tteee  ac- 
tiTlties  might  have  been  undertaken  entirely 
apart  from  our  surplus-dtsposal  operattona. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  price  rapport  and 
stabilisation  costs  tn  ItOT  period  was  oon- 
eentrated  tn  three  cropa  fwheat.  cotton,  and 
com)  and  butter  and  manufactured  dairy 
produeta.  About  one-half  was  tncurred  in 
two  crops— wheat  and  cotton. 

These  heavy  costs  would  be  Justified  If 
they  led  to  a  solution  of  the  agricultural 
problem.  However,  they  have  not.  Price 
supports  at  the  levels  now  required  by  law 
have  continued  to  generate  surpluses  which 
must  be  disposed  of  at  a  heavy  ioaa  and 
which  continue  to  dejiress  farm  prices  and 
Incomes.  This  is  one  of  tbe  reasons  why  we 
are  requesting  further  changes  In  legislation. 

We  must  modify  our  price  support  pro- 
gram so  it  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
technological  revolution  La  agriciilture  to 
which  our  farmers  are  trying  to  adjust.  Spe- 
cific recommendations  win  be  im'i^K^^  la 
the  farm  food  and  liber  program  which  I 
shall  outline  in  this  testlmooy. 

Another  of  ttie  hard  facta  which  farmers 
are  facing  today  and  which  we  must  face  If 
we  are  to  htip  them  Is  the  fact  that  de- 
spite Improvement  In  farm  prices  and  farm 
Inooeoe,  the  ooet-prlce  equeese  still  Is  a 
major  proMem  in  agriculture. 

We  are  making  strong  efforts  to  cut  down 
farm  surpluses  which  have  accumulated  as 
a  result  of  the  rigid  price  support  programs 
required  by  law.  We  are  emphasizing  the 
search  for  new  and  expanded  markets  for 
farm  products.  We  are  taking  strong  meas- 
vres  to  balance  production  against  effective 
demand.  But  that  robljer  of  net  farm 
Income — rising  costs — has  not  been  con- 
quered. If  or  can  farmers  or  Government 
akme  do  it. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  say  what  labor  or  in- 
dustry should  do  at  this  Junctiire.  but  as  a 
spokuman  for  agriculture  in  the  Federal 
Government.  I  win  say  that  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  any  action  which  adds  one  penny 
to  the  production  costs  ol  iaxmetu  at  this 
time. 

Increases  In  wages  and  prollU  are  justl- 
flsd  to  the  extent  that  they  represent  cosu- 
pensatlon  for  increased  productivity  or 
efficiency.  Certainly  tbe  bensflta  of  greater 
efficiency  and  productivity  ahould  be  shared 
by  an.  These  are  fundaosental  concepts 
which  if  vlolatsd  must  result  in  higher  costs 
and  prioea.  These  factors  are  especially  Im- 
portant today. 


We  must  face  also  the  rssHsatlon  that  we 
are  stm  »»««m«»»c  price -dsiwssslTig  stocks  of 
tarm  goods  In  dIstutMng  qxtanttttes  despite 
ontstaadtng  suooecsee  tn  disposing  c< 
sui  pluses. 

In  testifying  before  your  eommlttee  last 
yasr.  I  went  Into  considerable  detan  tn  indi- 
cating the  reseats  of  oar  disposal  operations. 
I  should  now  like  to  bring  those  figures  up 
to  date. 

During  the  16-month  period  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1957.  the  latest  period  for  which 
taformatton  Is  available,  surplus  ocnmtodttles 
with  a  cost  value  of  $5.8  bOIkm  were  moved 
out  of  CCC  inventory.  These  brought  total 
disposals  since  19SS  up  to  $11.6  bniion.  Since 
19S8  the  rate  of  disposal  of  agrlcnlttuvl  prod- 
ucts has  increased  each  year. 

Vour  commodities  or  commodity  groups 
accounted  for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  total 
distribution  of  CCC  surplus  farm  products 
during  the  15-mouth  period.  These  com- 
modmes  ware  cotton.  $2  bOUon;  wheat.  81 
bnnon:  com.  8800  million;  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 8400  minion. 

While  much  attention  haa  been  focused  on 
sales  for  tareign  currencies  under  Public  Law 
480,  It  stin  Is  not  generally  realized  that  most 
Off  our  commodities  have  been  moved  by  sales 
for  dollars.  Since  July  1.  1953.  60  percent  of 
our  dlspoeals  have  been  for  dollars.  12  percent 
by  donations,  12  percent  by  barter,  11  percent 
by  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  and  5  percent 
by  otSwr  transfers  and  aectlan  S3  transac- 
tions. 

More  about  our  Public  Law  480  sales  efforts 
and  our  donation  programs  will  be  said  later. 
Even  as  we  point  with  pardonable  pride  to 
these  »j*frmnpi%Ky,ynmn±M,  bowcver.  We  must, 
with  equal  candor,  admit  that  as  of  December 
31.  1957.  we  stm  had  on  hand  surplus  stocks 
with  Inventory  value  of  84.8  trillion,  and  more 
win  be  acquired  during  1988. 

Obviously,  there  is  stm  more  to  be  done — 
boAh  tn  the  field  of  the  removliig  of  sur- 
phises  and  in  preventing  their  further  accu- 
mulation. 

a  FsoGaxss  ntocsAM  ros  AeBicui.nms 


nieee  are  aome  of  the  unpieasant  facts  ( 
farmers  are  fadng  today.  And  if  ws  ars  to 
help  tbem  in  making  nei:issssiy  sdjurtaents 
wp  m\ist  faes  these  tSets.  too. 

Ws  mnst  ronsiitw  the  dynamics  of  todays 
agrieultme  lbs  aceelsratlng  sweep  of  todi- 
Bologieal  duuBgs  is  mounting  to  sunburst 
proportions.  Farm  production  per  sMn-hoar 
doubisd  In  tbm  last  16  years.  Tbers  has 
iMUncs  In  sgrieultvwe  within  the 
Uf ettose  of  men  now  living  than  in  the  pre- 
vious SjOOO  years. 

of  such  msgnttode  place  great 
en  oar  farm  people  and  on  the  social, 
polttieal.  and  seorwater  tnstttattons  which 
ssrve  them.  Pter-resehing  Sfdjustaaoits  are 
being  mads  which  Involvs  the  ttvaa  and  Iwpss 
at  ao  ailllion  aaen.  waBOfSn.  and  diildrsn  on 
tbe  family  fssms  at  Anasilca.  Ws  mnst  see 
that  our  farm  famiUas  are  helped  rattaar  than 
hurt  by  these  Insvitabls  changea. 

The  snNmtlflc  issulution  In  agrleoltiwe  Is 
eumulattvs  and  IneveBsibls.  It  need  not  be 
fsared.   in  reaagnltlan  at  this  basis  fact,  ws 
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problems  far  dlffeeant 

tbe  t.y 

about  9  percent. 

(Appendte  A 
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issont- 
flaxaa  food  and  flber  pro- 
I  sbaU  rvvlew  tbs  I 
tman 
with  tbis  cosamlMse  tat  tbe 
may  be  enacted  into  tew  tbls  year.  8oms  «f 
the  components  are  budget  matters; 
praiMsals  for 


gram. 


I  believe  that  action  taken  along 

tvral  adjustment,  provide 

enr  fsrmera,  and  rsiss  tbs  leeids  of  Ine 

BrtsOy  stated,  the  ptopossd  farm  food 
fiber  pnigram  inetwdes  1£  tasportant  rseoaa- 
mendatlODa.    They  ars: 

1.  The  conservation  reserve  program  of 
the  son  bonk  should  be 
tbei 
tbe  I9C9  crop. 

a.  Autbcrttytel 
fbr  aa«*aa^  wbsot,  rlea.  psanuts.  and 
should  be  provided. 

8.  Acrei^e  alVflurinila  tor  com  slswilil  be 


4.  The  escalator  clsTises  tn  tbs  basic  law 
should  bs  abollsbed. 

6.  The  ovcraU  range  wtthln  wUA  pries 
sopporto  may  be  provMsd  sboold  be  sitt>- 
stanttalty  wldsnsd  by  autbcristng  suppm% 
at  a  range  of  88  to  80  psreent  at  psrt^. 

8.  Price  sapports  for  cotton  sboukl  be  based 
on  tbs  avarage  quality  at  tbe  crop. 

T.  Tbs  BBsmbsrsblp  at  tbe  Oommodlty 
Credit  Cocporwtion  Advisory  Bosrd  ahoold  bs 
enlarged  and  tbs  Bosrd'S  rssponsUrtBtles  tn- 


8.  The    Agrtenltaral   Trade    Devdopment 
AsBlstwiwe  Act  abonld  be  extended. 

9.  Ilesesrch  efforts  aimed  at  Imiiinsliiu.  In- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  products  should  bs 


10.  Tbe  irattonal  Wool  Afct  ahoold  be  ea- 
tended. 

11.  Tbe  special  milk  program  for  sdiools 
and  other  Institutions  diould  be  continued. 

U.  Tbe  soorees  at  funds  for  tbe  Rarml  Kee- 
Admln  Istrmtlon  ehoold  be  broad- 


13.  State  partidpstlon  In  progiama  to  re- 
Have  tbe  effects  of  drought  or  other  natoral 
disaster  sbouid  be  requhed. 

14.  CosisenMitian  aoc  otiipnehiueut  sbouid 
be  improved  by  restricting  eost-ahartng  to 
tboss  praetAoss  wbldi  achieve  longer  last- 
ing conservation  benefits  and  do  not  so  ma- 
terially eontrllrats  to  increase  predaetlon. 

18.  An  increased  emphasis  dioald  be 
placed  on  our  rural  ^le  velopment  program. 

Let  na  now  consider  Uieee  oonponente  of 
tbe  propoeed  farm  food  and  liber  program 


ntillae  mcKS  oanplstaly  tbs 
fena  pscpls  SM  nosr  aMs  to 

Rnd  ways  of  turtbsi 
for  the  Increassd  produetton; 


1.  The  conservation  luiun.  progmm  of 
tbe  sod  bank  sbooM  be  strengthened,  and 
tbs  acreage  reserre  program  temtnated 
after  tbe  1968  crop. 

TtM  njiisiii  fsllMii  reserve  has  shown  prom- 
ise tn  rettxlng  marginal  acrea  from  crop  pro- 
duction, in  aiding  tbe  cause  of  conservation, 
sad  In  1  silling  whole  laims  from  prodnctton 
wbsn  tbs  opsrataiB  Bhooee  to  do  so. 

Aoeompllsbnwnt  of  tbe  acreage  reeerve  In 
prodnrtian  waa  hampsrsd  tn  1966  by  late 
enactment  and  by  tbe  Inclusion  of  meas- 
ures   Intended    more    for    relief    than    for 
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•djuatmcnt.  Tli*  IWT  prognun  ■aoeeedad  In 
reducing  wlieat  iKoductlon  hy  aboot  17B 
million  boaheia,  oofetaa  hj  about  9  million 
bales,  and  eom  bf  about  335  rnUllnn 
busbels. 

However.  In  lOM  tb*  aereege-teeerve  pro- 
gram will  be  redtioed  in  effectlveneH  by  the 
legislatively  imposed  $3,000  limltatton  on 
tHe  extent  of  participation. 

In  addition,  tbe  lagtBlattve  Obangee  bera- 
with  recommended  for  19M  provide  for 
elimination  ot  com  ecieage  allotmente  and 
autborlaatlon  of  inoreaeing  allotments  for 
other  baaie  crops  under  certain  epeclfled  cri- 
terla.  We  should  not  provide  for  an  acre- 
age-reserve program  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
expandad  acreage  allotment  on  the  other. 

We  should,  therafcre,  shift  emphasis  with- 
in the  sou  bank  from  the  short-time  ap- 
proacb  of  the  acreage  reeerva,  aimed  at  re- 
ducing surpluses  of  the  baaie  crops,  to  the 
lonc-term  approach  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve, aimed  at  overall  production  sdjtist- 
ment. 

A  cooservatlon-reeerve  program  of  $460 
million  is  recommended  for  the  1959  calen- 
dar year. 

This  recommended  shift  in  emphasis  would 
aid  the  small  fanner,  who  wo\ild  be  able  to 
retire  his  entire  farm  from  production  if  he 
wished.  It  would  also  aid  the  large  farmer, 
who  would  benefit  prlcewise  from  the  pro- 
duction adjustments  which  would  ensue. 

An  expanded  conservation  reserve  can  be 
an  effective  instrument  of  adjustment  if  it 
is  accompanied  by  needed  changes  in  price 
sui^ports.  It  should  not  become  merely  a 
mecms  of  offsetting  the  production  stimuliu 
supplied  by  price  supports  held  continually 
at  incentive  levels. 

3.  Authority  to  increase  acreage  allotments 
for  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco, 
should  be  provided. 

Under  present  legislation,  acreage  allot- 
ments and  price  supports  for  the  basic  crops 
are  determined  by  statistical  formulss.  Un- 
der these  formulas,  the  permitted  acreages 
are  sharply  restrictive.  Allotments  for  cer- 
tain crops  may  have  to  be  reduced  even 
further  under  present  law.  despite  growing 
evidence  that  acreage  restrictions  havs  not 
brought  about  needed  adjustments. 

Authority  should  be  provided  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  increase  acreage  allot- 
ments by  up  to  60  percent  above  the  levels 
determined  by  existing  formulas,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  appendix 
B. 

Tlie  law  already  spedfles  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  price  support  at  levels  above 
those  determined  by  formula,  and  this  au- 
thority has  been  used.  Authority  of  this  type 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  Is  being  utUiaed.  The 
law  should  also  provide  authority  to  increase 
acreage  allotments  when  the  mechanistic 
statistical  formula  yields  results  clearly  ooii- 
trary  to  the  general  interest. 

However,  any  acreage  Increases  must  be 
related  to  price  adjiistments  designed  to 
permit  the  growth  of  markets  needed  to  ab- 
sorb the  higher  production. 

3.  Acreage  allotments  for  com  should  be 
eliminated. 

It  Is  propoeed  that  acreage  allotments  be- 
ginning with  the  1969  crop  be  eliminated. 
Acreage  allotments  have  not  been  effective 
In  reducing  com  acreage  and  production. 
As  a  result,  the  carryover  of  com  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1057.  is  at  a  record  high  in  excess 
of  IV^  billion  bushels. 

IXu-ing  the  last  30  yean  the  commercial 
com  area  spread  from  606  ootintiee  in  13 
States  to  933  counties  in  30  Statee.  The 
legal  requirements  have  forced  a  steady  ex- 
pansion in  the  extent  of  controls  to  which 
farmers  are  being  subjected. 

Farmers  have  voted  to  eliminate  com  acre- 
age allotments  both  with  their  com  planters 
and  in  the  referendum  held  in  December 
1956.  In  this  referendum  over  61  percent 
of  the  com  farmers  voting  indicated  their 
preference  for  a  program  of  the  type  recom- 
mended In  the  attached  bill.    On^  14  per- 


cent at  ttaa  1057  production  In  the  cfmmer- 
eial  com  arsa  was  eligible  for  price  ^pport 
because  relatttalj  few  fanners  compU$d  vith 
allotmente. 

Bemovtng  eom  aUotments  will  b«  a  for- 
ward step  in  the  direction  of  more  freedom 
for  farmers.  Price  supports  would  be  pro- 
vided at  a  level  between  60  and  90  |>ercent 
of  parity  for  com  using  the  eight) guide- 
lines now  provided  in  the  Agrlcultisal  Act 
of  1949  for  the  nonmandatory  nonbaslc  com- 
modities. 

4.  The  escalator  clauses  In  the  ba$lc  law 
Should  be  abolished.  i 

This  is  essential.  This  law  requlrfs  that 
price  supports  be  raised  as  the  surplus  is 
reduced.  This  means  that  incentiyee  are 
provided  to  build  new  surpluses  as  toon  as 
present  surpluses  start  to  decreaset  This 
keeps  farm  people  continually  uncjer  the 
shadow  of  price-depressing  surpluses. 

Since  our  surplus-disposal  and  sQ|l-bank 
programs  have  been  effective  in  reduclhg  sur- 
pluses, these  escalator  requirements  are  al- 
ready operating  to  build  more  siixpluses. 
Elimination  of  these  escalator  elapses  is 
necescary  if  these  programs  are  to  achieve 
their  purpose. 

6.  The  overall  range  within  which  price 
supports  may  be  provided  should  be  substan- 
tially widened.  , 

Presently,  price  supports  must  be  pfovlded 
for  most  types  of  tobacco  at  90  pertent  -of 
parity  and  for  cotton,  wheat,  com.  ride,  pea- 
nuts, and  dairy  products  between  75  and  90 
percent  of  parity.  This  range  is  too  narrow 
to  permit  the  expansion  of  markets  needed 
to  absorb  the  increased  production  wl^ch  our 
farms  will  likely  produce. 

Bather  than  determining  price  supp  irts  for 
the  basic  commodities  by  formula  t  etween 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  price  supports 
should  be  determined  administratively  in  a 
wider  range— from  60  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  range  should  also  apply  tot  dairy 
products.  j 

The  criterion  for  determining  the  Speclflo 
support  level  tog  dairy  products  cowd  well 
continue  as  at  present;  namely,  a  level  which 
win  assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  plterla 
for  determining  the  speclAc  support  lefrels  for 
the  six  basic  crops  should  be  the  same  as  now 
apply  to  almost  all  other  farm  product^,  some 
350  in  total.     (See  appendix  C.) 

As  background  for  this  discussion,  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  history  of  price  sikpports 
is  included  In  appendix  D.  1 

6.  Price  supports  for  cotton  sho^d  be 
based  on  the  average  quality  of  tha  crop. 

The  price  support  for  cotton  8ho(uld  be 
based  oij  average  grade  and  staple  the  same 
as  for  all  other  crope.  This  would  be  an 
additional  step  In  placing  cotton  in  tt  better 
competitive  relationship  with  foreiai  cot- 
ton and  synthetic  fibers.  It  woiJd  also 
eliminate  the  differences  in  handlin  sup- 
ports for  cotton  as  compared  wltU  other 
crops.  The  net  effect  of  this  provl4on  on 
support  levels  Is  an  oversupport  of  11  cents 
per  pound.  T 

The  present  law  requires  Middling  %- 
inch  to  be  used  as  the  standard  grade  for 
determining  parity  and  price  8i4>ports. 
Only  about  5  percent  of  the  crop,  hawever, 
is  now  of  this  specification  or  lower. ,  Obvi- 
otisly.  Middling  %-lnch  is  not  a  representa- 
tive quality  for  American  upland  cotton. 

The  lack  of  demand  for  these  shorlter,  less 
desirable,  staple  lengths  at  prices  e^al  to 
or  above  their  loan  rates  caxises  them  to 
go  tmder  loan  and  eventually  into  Qovem- 
ment  warehouses.  Currently  too  Ikrge  a 
proportion  of  the  CCC  stocks  la  ini  theee 
low  quality  cottons,  difficult  to  marl^t  and 
expensive  to  store.  As  these  lower  grade 
cottons  back  up  in  carryover  stocks  they 
tend,  tmder  preeent  law.  to  reduce  ^e  al- 
lotment tor  all  cotton  producers. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  develop  ^  oon- 
tlntOng  expanding  export  market  we  tohould 
not  encourage  the  production  of  th«pe  lees 
desirabla  qualities.    Bather,  we  should  toy 


to  keep  tb»  united  States  In  tha  forefront 
as  a  source  of  (juallty  produot$  oompatt* 
tivaly  priced.  [ 

7.  The  membership  at  the  bommodity 
Credit  Oorp<Htitlon  Advisory  Boar$  should  bo 
enlarged  and  the  Board's  respons)blUtlee  in- 
creased. I 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  M  tbe  praa- 
ent  Secretary  of  Agricultiira  to  bxpand  his 
discretionary  auth<»ity  beyond  what  is 
needed  for  sound  operation  of  programs. 
However,  there  is  a  recognised  need  for  addi- 
tional administrative  discretion;  in  estab- 
lishing price-support  levels  and  acreage 
allotments.  ] 

Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  ihe  preeent 
law  relating  to  the  CCC  Advisory  Board  be 
amended  to  provide  that  speciflS  dutlee  of 
the  Board  shall  include  (1)  Tn*fclng  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretsjry  asjto  acreage 
allotments,  and  the  levels  of  price  support 
for  mandatory  and  nonmandatory  commodl* 
ties,  and  (2)  requiring  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sult with  the  Board  in  eetablishmg  prioa 
supports  and  acreage  allotments. 

In  addition,  to  make  the  Boar4  more  rep- 
resentative, provision  shoxild  be  xknd*  for  an 
increase  in  the  membership  of  ue  Advisory 
Board  from  five  to  seven.  Memboa  should  ba 
appointed  by  the  President  as  at  preeent  but 
with  confirmation  by  the  Senate.:  Not  mora 
than  four  members  should  be  of  the  sama 
political  i>arty.  ] 

8.  The  Agricultural  Trade  D^vek^ment 
and  Assistance  Act  shoiUd  br  extended. 

It  is  reconunended  that  Publif  Law  480, 
the  Agricultiiral  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  be  extended  for  1  year  to 
June  30,  1969,  and  authorization  be  provided 
for  an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  Title  I  sales 
for  foreign  currency.  ] 

A  large  part  of  the  progrees  B4ade  In  re- 
ducing stui>luses  ha^  resulted  from  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Agrlcultiiral  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1054. 
This  act,  passed  at  a  time  when  the  net  in- 
flow of  commodities  into  Ooverspnent  stor- 
age was  at  a  high  level,  has  helbed  to  put 
theee  commodities  into  consumption  chan- 
nels in  a  constructive  manner. 

Public  Law  480  exports  have  n^de  a  major 
contribution  in  the  attalnmentlof  an  all- 
time  high  in  total  United  States  agrtcultural 
exports  of  $4.7  billion  in  1956-57.  In  1955-57 
they  accounted  for  theee  parts  df  total  ex- 
ports: wheat,  three-fifths;  rice.  Tour-fifths; 
vegetable  oils,  about  one-haU;  cotton,  about 
one-third;  com,  two-fifths.  Mor$  detail  re- 
garding PubUc  Law  460  exporU  and  dona- 
tions is  included  in  appendix  E. 

Authority  for  foreign  currency  sales  under 
title  I  expires  on  Jime  30,  1958.  and  the  pree- 
ent authorization  of  $4  billion  for  title  X 
programs  will  probably  be  completely  com- 
mitted early  In  1958.  Authority  ^or  title  II 
famine  donations  expiree  on  Jui|e  30.  1958, 
but  unexpended  funds  still  are  expected  to 
be  sufficient  to  cover  needs  In  1958  and  1969. 

Large  qviantities  of  s\u-pluses  have  been 
moved  during  the  past  few  years  itmder  spe- 
cial programs  such  as  Public  Law  480.  but 
there  is  still  a  large  surplus  problem.  Theia 
is  need,  therefore,  for  continuing  titles  1  and 
n  of  Public  Law  480  to  help  move  these  large 
agrlcultxiral  sxirpluses.  for  it  is  ihore  desir- 
able to  encourage  increased  constunptlon  of 
this  abundance,  rather  than  to  have  it  re- 
main In  or  enter  into  storage  at  heavy  cost. 

The  $1.5  billion  increase  in  title  I  Is  in- 
tended for  programing  over  an  18-month 
period  and  would  help  overcomje  program 
difficulties  (Inability  to  adequately  meet  re- 
quests, erratic  use  of  shipping  space,  less 
«-  dcient  management  of  commo<tlty  inven- 
tories) that  have  resulted  from  more  limited 
extensions.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
result  In  acceleration  of  the  pifeeent  pro- 
gram. This  level  would  not  iHapiLyp  normal 
United  States  dollar  salee.  T 

In  requesting  this  increased  authorlBatlon 
we  are  asking  prlmarUy  for  the  opporttmlty 
to  use  commodities  already  paid  for  under 
the  price-support  program,  or  which  other- 
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wise  woittld  bt  aequLred  tinder  such  opera- 
tiotxs. 

This  act  should  not  be  considered  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  farm  program.  There- 
fore, we  have  limited  our  extension  to  1  year. 
This  will  facUltate  the  periodic  review  by 
Congress  of  program  results  in  the  light  of 
our  agricultural  situation,  and  in  terms  of 

the  reeds  abroad. 

9.  Research  efforts  aimed  at  Increasing  in- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  products  should  be 
ex  -Mmded. 

During  fiscal  year  1958  and  fiscal  year  1050. 
we  have  taken  or  will  take  the  following 
steps  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  utiliza- 
tion research: 

1.  Oomoleted  the  realinement  of  the  Agrl- 
cultiiral Research  Service,  Initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1957.  In  which  the  Importance  of  utlll- 
cation  research  was  recocnilzed  by  placing  it 
on  an  equivalent  organizational  level  with 
our  production  reeearch. 

3.  strengthening  of  basic  reeearch  in  the 
utntzatlon  research  d'vls^ons. 

3.  Recommendation  of  a  fl-cal  year  1959 
appropriation  of  about  $31  million  for  utili- 
zation research  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting an  increase  ot  66.8  million  over 
the  rmotmt  made  available  In  fircal  year 
1958.  Concurrently,  reconunendatlon  of  a 
fiscal  year  1958  allocation  of  $2,000,000  and 
a  fiscal  year  1959  allocation  of  $5,000,000 
from  Public  Law  480  funds  for  research  in 
foreign  coiintrles  on  selected  phases  of  our 
utilization  reeearch  program.  The  total  of 
about  $36  million  requested  for  utilization 
research  In  fiscal  year  1959  repreeents  an 
increase  of  more  than  70  percent  over  the 
preeent  level  of  the  utilization  reeearch  pro- 
gram. Included  with  increases  In  the  past 
few  years  this  requeet.  If  approved,  would 
repreeent  an  increase  of  174  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1953  for  utilization  research. 

0\ir  utilization  research  In  the  United 
States  would  be  concentrated  on  oxir  com- 
modlUee  in  surplxis.  namely  cereals,  cotton, 
fats  and  oils,  and  dairy  products,  as  well  as 
on  the  development  of  uses  for  new  crops. 
More  details  as  to  how  these  funds  will  be 
used  is  contained  in  a'^'^endlx  F. 

10.  Tlie  National  Wo(4  Act  should  ba 
extended. 

In  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  Congress 
determined  "that  wool  is  an  essential  and 
strategic  conunodlty  which  is  not  produced 
in  quantities  and  grades  In  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  domestic  needs  and  that  the 
desired  domestic  production  of  wool  is  im- 
paired by  the  depreeslng  effects  of  wide 
fluctuations  In  the  price  of  wool  in  the 
world  markets.  It  was  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national 
secxuity  and  In  promotion  of  the  general 
economic  welfare,  to  encourage  the  annual 
domestic  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool, 
grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers 
and  consxuners  In  a  manner  which  will  have 
the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade." 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  been  operated 
as  an  incentive  payment  program  to  expand 
wool  production  without  (1)  raising  the 
tariff  or  otherwise  adversely  affecting  trade 
with  friendly  countries,  (2)  Increasing  the 
cost  of  wool  to  consunoers  or  adversely  affect- 
ing the  competitive  position  of  wool,  and  (3) 
having  the  Government  In  the  wool  mer- 
chandising business. 

Under  this  act  the  Incentive  price  for  shorn 
wool  is  established  each  year  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  300 
million  pounds.  The  Incentive  price  for 
each  of  the  4  years  of  the  preeent  program 
has  been  62  cents  per  pound. 

This  legislation  is  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  1968  eeason.  We  recommend 
that  it  be  extended  in  its  preeent  general 
form. 

11.  The  spadal  milk  program  for  schools 
and  other  institutions  should  be  continued. 

We  are  recommending  a  2-year  extension 
in  the  special  milk  program  to  increase  fluid- 


milk  consumption  by  children  In  schools, 
summer  oampe,  and  chlld-oare  institutions. 
This  will  extend  the  preeent  annual  authori- 
sation of  $76  million  through  June  80.  1960. 
This  program  is  making  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  expansion  of  markets  for 
fluid  milk.  Equally  important,  it  is  provid- 
ing more  children  with  more  milk — a  very 
reed  improvement  as  far  as  their  dietary 
needs  are  concerned. 

During  1957,  participating  children  con- 
sumed 1.8  billion  half  pints  of  milk  a  29- 
percent  increase  over  1956.  and  expenditures 
totaUed  $61  milUon.  An  additional  1.8  bU- 
llon  half  pints  of  milk  were  consumed  under 
the  national  school  lunch  program.  So.  as 
a  reeuit  of  the  two  programs,  children  con- 
sumed 3.6  billion  half  pints  of  milk  last  year. 

Authorization  should  also  be  continued 
for  milk  programs  which  presently  serve  the 
veteran's  hospitals  and  the  military  service. 
M:n-e  detail  on  these  worthwhile  programs  Is 
included  In  appendix  O. 

12.  The  sources  of  funds  for  the  rural  elec- 
triflcatlon  administration  should  be  broad- 
ened. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  re- 
ferred to  the  reccnunendations  to  open  up 
new  sources  of  loan  funds  to  finance  the 
REA  electric  and  telephone  programs.  This 
will  enable  the  sound  needs  of  these  rural 
systems  to  be  flnanced  adequately  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to 
be  accomplished  through  the  appropriate  use 
of  Federal  and  private  funds.  This  broadsr 
authority  will  permit  meeting  the  needs  of 
farm  famillee  while  recognizing  the  Increas- 
ing demands  for  these  services  by  rural  non- 
farm  consumers. 

Estimates  of  capital  funds  needed  to  fi- 
nance the  growing  demand  for  electric  power 
in  rural  areas  mdlcate  that  dollar  require- 
ments during  the  next  generation  will  far 
exceed  the  $3.5  billion  loaned  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  through  REA  during  its  first  33 
years  of  operation.  The  proportion  of  non- 
farm  use  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  in- 
crease.   (S:e  append  X  H.) 

The  nuignltude  of  these  capital  require- 
ments and  the  change  in  the  character  of 
the  services  to  be  rendered  under  the  ex- 
panding system  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  finding  an  adequate  source  of  funds 
other  than  primary  dependence  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Initial  sponsorship  of  REA  programs  by 
the  Federal  Government  la  In  keeping  with 
the  historical  practice  of  helping  to  provide 
needed  services  that  could  not  be  had 
through  private  initiative  and  resoiu-ces 
alone. 

Historically  the  Government  has  progree- 
slvely  stepped  aside  when  such  projects 
have  reached  a  state  of  maturity  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  move  ahead  soundly  with 
their  own  ownership,  management,  and  fi- 
nancing. 

The  REA  S3rstem  has  arrived  at  a  state  of 
maturity  that  permits  the  development  of 
a  permanent  financing  plan  which  will  ade- 
quately provide  for  its  future  capital  re- 
quirements and  effect  an  orderly  transition 
from  Government  to  private  financing. 

Legislative  recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  Congress  to  enable  the  systems  to 
secure  from  private  sources  the  additional 
loan  funds  needed  for  the  sound  Improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  system  in  the 
years  ahead.  Theee  proposed  legislative 
changes  would  permit  private  loan  funds  to 
be  used  through  an  Insured  loan  program 
or  by  a  subordination  of  the  Government's 
secxulty  position  where  that  would  be  feas- 
ible and  desirable. 

This  doee  not  mean  that  the  REA  is  to  be 
without  adequate  funds.  The  President's 
budget  message  contains  reconunendatlons 
for  fiul^er  substantial  Federal  loan  funds 
in  1959 — $150  million  for  the  electric  pro- 
gram and  $56  million  for  the  telephone  pro- 
gram. This  Is  In  addition  to  the  unused 
bcOances   from   1968   of  $25   milUon  on  the 


eleetrle  prognm  and  $11  million  on  th« 
telephone  program. 

There  are  tuidlsbursed  loan  commitments 
of  about  $770  million  that  have  been  made 
to  various  REA  borrowers.  Theee  funds  are 
available  to  finance  BEA  approved  construc- 
tion plans  to  further  extend  the  services  of 
these  specific  borrowers  or  to  firm  up  thair 
facilities  to  handle  increased  consumer  re- 
qxilrements. 

13.  State  pctftlclpation  in  programs  to  re- 
lieve the  effects  of  drought  or  other  natural 
disaster  should  be  required. 

Legislation  embodying  the  principle  of 
State  participation  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  In  the  form  of  S.  304. 

In  past  years  vlrttuOly  the  full  cost  of  tha 
drought  relief  program  has  been  carried  by 
ttie  Federal  Government.  If  the  States  were 
to  participate  financially  fimds  wo\iId  be  dis- 
tributed more  equitably,  more  economically, 
and  more  efficiently.  This  participation 
should  equal  at  least  25  percent  of  the  coat. 

Increased  rainfall  In  the  Great  Plains  has 
made  possible  the  termination  of  the  drought 
relief  program.  Changes  oould  now  be  made 
with  a  minimiiTn  of  dUBctilty  to  •^■tiwg 
programs. 

14.  Conservation  coet-sharlng  should  be 
in  support  of  those  practices  which  achieve 
longer  lasting  conservation  benefits. 

The  budget  propoees  the  continuation  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  of 
cost-sharing  payments  to  farmers  who  carry 
out  approved  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  on  their  farms.  Authorization  of 
funds  Is  sought  for  a  1959  crop  year  pro- 
gram. 

This  reduction  of  $125  million  below  tba 
present  level  of  $350  million  U  propoeed  be- 
catise  of  the  general  necessity  to  allocate  ex- 
penditures only  to  the  most  essential  needs 
so  as  to  permit  major  effort  in  the  national 
defense  areas.  We  beUeve  that  by  csreful 
administration,  the  lower  authorization  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  attention  to  the  most 
urgent  problems  of  conserving  agrleultural 
resources.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the  De- 
partment's total  conservation  effort  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  at  a  substantial  leveL 

The  manner  In  which  we  Intend  to  operate 
with  thTse  funds  is  indicated  in  appendix  I. 

15.  An  increaeed  emphasis  should  be  plaoed 
on  our  rural  development  program. 

In  doee  cooperation  with  the  States,  wa 
have  considerably  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded the  rural  development  program.  Aa 
you  know,  this  program  is  a  Federal.  State, 
and  local  effort  to  Improve  opportunity 
among  the  2.5  million  farm  families  who  re- 
ceive little  Income  from  farm  markirtlnga. 

Bural  development  has  three  basic  alms: 

1.  To  strengthen  and  expand  industry  In 
underdeveloped  niral  areas  and  widen  tha 
range  of  off-farm  opportunities. 

3.  To  help  families  who  want  to  stay  In 
farming  gain  the  tools,  land,  and  Informa- 
tion that  will  permit  them  to  farm  success- 
fully. 

3.  To  help  all  people  In  these  areas  arm 
themselves  with  adequate  training  and  good 
health. 

Since  my  last  meeting  vrlth  this  commit- 
tee, six  additional  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  come  into  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram, making  a  total  of  80  States  where  tha 
work  is  going  forward. 

Personnel  have  been  assigned  especially  to 
increase  educational  services  on  small  farms; 
to  help  local  citizen  conunlttees  in  organ- 
izing and  planning  development  projects;  to 
Increase  soil,  water,  and  forest  protection,  ad- 
minister credit  programs,  and  conduct  farm 
surveys. 

No  development  in  agrlculttiral  policy  in 
recent  years,  I  believe,  holds  greater  long- 
term  importance  than  the  effort  our  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  making  on  many 
fronts  to  strengthen,  modify,  and  redirect 
educational  and  service  programs  In  order  to 
provide  practical  help  and  guidance  for  small 
farmers  and  their  families.  Provision  haa 
been  made  In  the  budget  for  these  actlvltiea 
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wtddk  f  %  part  of  «h*  eanttnulng  programa 
of  the  agenclM  InTolved.    (S««  appendix  J.) 

OOMCLUBtOir 

The  ebortcoailngs  of  our  past  programs 
are  qiilte  clear.  We  Have  tried  to  legislate 
prices  artlfldally.  without  full  consMeratloa 
for  the  inevitahle  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. We  have  tried  to  control  production 
artificially,  without  full  consideration  for 
the  efficiency  and  Ingenuity  of  oiur  farmers. 
In  other  words,  we  have  lacked  realism. 

Our  farm  programs — ^no  matter  how  de- 
slrable  in  obJectlTe— have  failed  to  get  the 
Job  done.  And  that  is  why  oiur  energies  are 
now  devoted  to  the  search  for  better  measures 
to  assure  the  sound  future  of  agriculture. 

The  essential  objective  of  preserving  our 
traditional  freedoms  underlies  the  need  for 
redirection  of  program  efforts.  Farmers,  pos- 
sibly more  than  any  other  group,  value  the 
right  of  indlvidiial  decision  and  initiative. 
At  times  they  may  have  to  sacrlflce  what  may 
appear  to  be  short-term  advantages  in  order 
to  insure  these  rights  for  the  futxire. 

No  one  wants  leas  effective  programs  for 
farmers.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  replace 
policies  and  programs  which  have  failed  with 
measures  which  will  assure  the  American 
farmer  his  rightful  place  in  the  abundance 
of  our  free  economy. 

I  have  great  optimism  about  the  future  of 
agriculture.    This  optimism  originates  from 


the  faot  that,  tn  the  final  analyi^.  laraMrs 
will  have  to  maka  up  their  minds  wh|ch  way 
they  want  to  go.  They  will  decide  Whether 
they  want  more  freedom— more  flexibility. 
more  right  of  Individual  declslcm.  mpre  op- 
portunity to  make  sound  adjustment^  in  line 
with  their  great  efficiency,  or  whetb^  they 
I»«fer  more  and  more  regimentation— mar* 
and  more  restrictive  controls. 

Farmers  are  Independmt,  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Their  tti inking  is  based  on  tie  true 
values  of  rural  life.  Z  am  confident  thp^t  they 
will  make  tiie  right  decisions  when  jail  the 
facts  are  available  to  them.  i 

The  forward  looking  reallstie  ifrogram 
which  we  have  submitted  to  this  committee 
represents  proposals  tor  action  we  ^eel  are 
essential  to  the  economic  health  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  responsibility  for  Implei^entlng 
them  rests  with  this  committee  aiid  the 
Congress.  We  have  preeented  them  ^ly  in 
the  session  so  that  action  can  be  taken  in  the 
first  months  of  this  session.  The  t)epart- 
ment  stands  ready  to  help  our  committee  in 
every  possible  way. 

Appendix  A 

PSB  rsaic  paoDucTioM  tabls 

The  19M  census  listed  a  total  of  4(783,018 
farms.  The  figures  below  show  howl  widely 
these  farms  varied  as  to  value  of  Market 
sales,  bence  income. 


L  Commercia]  famu  baytng  market  sales  eft 

$36,000  or  over 

$10,000  to  $34,990 

$5,000  to  $0,9S9 

$2,500  to  $4.999 


Total,  over  $2.900 . . 

IL  Small  fan-time  oommereial  farms  having  market  sales  ofc 

$1,200  to  $2,499 

I  than  $1,300 , 


m. 


Total,  less  than  $2.500 

Part-time,  residential,  and  other  farms 





Nam  bar  of 


134,000 
448.  045 
7««.929 
811.906 


2,  lOI.  839 


763,348 
462.427 


1.226,775 
1.465,404 


Percent 

of  total 
t&nns 


2.8 

9.4 

14.8 

17.0 


44.0 


16.0 
9.7 


25.7 
30.4 


Peroeatof 
t  tal  dol- 
lar ontput 


SI  3 
26.9 
20.5 
12.1 


90.8 


5.7 
1.4 


7.1 
2:0 


Percent 

of  acres 
osed 


As  a  guide  to  public  policy,  the  chief  sig- 
nlflcance  of  these  figures  is  the  fact  that  the 
44  percent  of  our  farms  make  up  the  efficient 
eommercial  farm  class,  produce  80.8  percent 
of  all  farm  products  that  go  to  market.  The 
remaining  BO  percent  of  farms  do  not  have 
the  same  problems  as  oonunerdal  farmers. 
They  produce  only  9.2  percent  of  marketed 
farm  products.  Thvut.  it  is  impossible  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  net  inccuaie  by 
means  of  price  supports.  An  effective  pro- 
gram must  recognise  the  basic  differences  in 
these  various  groups. 

Appendix  B 
csrmxA  poH  zncsxabzd  ackxack  ALUmaam 
If  the  Secretary  determines  after  investi- 
gation that  such  Increase  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
economy — 

1.  to  avoid  hardships  to  producers  of  the 
commodity. 

2.  to  meet  {lotential  market  demands  for 
the  commodity. 

3.  to  avoid  imdue  restrictions  on  mar- 
ketings, 

4.  to  prevent  disruption  in  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  commodity. 

5.  to  insure  adequate  farm  income. 

6.  to  make  aUowance  for  stetlsUcs  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  more  recent  than  those 
used  In  the  original  determination  of  the 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment,  or 

7.  becaxise  of  any  combination  of  these 
factors. 

Section  3ia  (b)  of  the  Agricultrntd  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  increase  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  tobacco  above  the 
formula  determination  by  not  more  than  20 
percent  if  he  determines  that  such  increase 


is  necessary  "in  order  to  meet  market  de- 
mands or  to  avoid  undue  restrict  ons  of 
marketings  in  adjiisting  the  total  su  iply  to 
the  reserve  supply  level."  This  aifthorlty 
has  been  used  lor  a  number  of  yea 


S.4 

30.8 
lAO 
14.1 


76.8 


&$ 
3.9 


12.7 
11.0 


APPEMoncC  I 

paoposxD  omEKiA  roB  DXTxaMnnMo  topposr 

X.ZVELS  rOS  BASIC  COMlf  ODITOS  j 

These  Involve  consideration  of:    I 

1.  The  supply  of  the  commodity  m  rela- 
tion to  the  demand  therefor;  ] 

2.  the  price  levels  at  which  other  com- 
modities are  being  supported  and,  in  ttie  case 
of  feed  grains,  the  feed  values  of  sucl^  grains 
in  relation  to  com;  1 

8.  the  avallabUlty  of  funds:  J 

4.  the  perishability  of  the  commodl^ 
6.  the   importance   of  the   commodity   to 
agriculture  and  the  national  economy; 

6.  the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  acquired 
through  a  price-support  operation;      . 

7.  the  need  for  offsetting  temporary  losses 
of  export  markets;  and 

8.  the  ablUty  and  willingness  of  prSducers 
to  keep  supplies  in  line  with  demaiJL 

Appendix  D 

HISXOBT    or   PBICK   SXJPFOBTS 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
which  is  sUU  baste  legislation  (except  for  the 
price-support  leglslatUm)  authorized  COO  to 
make  loans  on  agricultural  commodities,  in- 
cluding dairy  products,  and  directed  CCC  to 
make  loans  on  wheat,  cotton,  and  oom  at 
levels  between  62  and  76  percent  of  parity. 
In  1941.  new  leglslaticm  required  peanut  sup- 
ports at  levels  between  60  and  76  pereent  at 
parity.  ^ 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  it  Con- 
gress passed  three  acts  (the  act  of  liay  26, 


Janiiary  23 


IMl.  the  act  of  July  1.  IMl— 1$«  so-eaUed 

Steagall  amendment — and  sec.  8  of  the 
Stabilization  Act  at  1M2)  to  «ncoun«e  In- 
creased agricultural  output  by  knlntasdxiiig 
the  price  risk  involved  In  e^Minslon  during 
wartime.  Under  these  laws,  as  trended,  the 
basic  commodities  (com.  wheat,  eotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts)  and  14  others  on 
which  production  increases  had  been  re- 
quested were  required  to  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  parity  tor  the  war 
period  and  2  years  thereafter.  (Initially — 
1941  crops — support  was  required  at  86  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  duration  o|  hostilities, 
and  this  level  was  raised  and  the  period 
lengthened  beginning  with  1942  irops.  Cot- 
ton was  required  to  be  supporteq  at  slightly 
higher  levels  from  1944  through  1948.) 

This  was  a  significant  change  becatise  H 
was  the  first  time  Congress  had  required 
support  at  a  level  as  high  as  90  percent  of 
parity.  This  requirement  (which  ended  with 
the  1948  crops  of  the  basics  and  oh  Deosmber 
31,  1948,  for  nonbasics)  was  extended  for  1 
additional  crop  year— 1949 — ^wlth  ^ome  modi- 
fications in  levels  for  some  nonba^cs  by  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  194$.  Title  D 
of  that  act  also  reintroduced  l^ie  idea  of 
flexible  price  supports  at  betw^n  60  ^nd 
90  percent  of  parity,  but  these  provisions  did 
not  go  into  effect  because  they  Were  super- 
seded by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

The  suggested  changes  are  needed  for  the 
following  reasons:  j 

1.  Agricultural  products  are  Ukjeiy  to  ecm- 
tinue  to  be  abundant  and  cannotlbe sueeeas- 
fully  priced  as  if  they  were  scarqe. 

a.  Support  levels  computed  under  the 
present  formula  have  stimulated  firoduetion. 
priced  us  out  of  the  market,  and  'aggravated 
farmers'  marketing  problems. 

8.  Controls  have  not  been  effe^lve  In  re- 
ducing overall  agrlcultiuid  production  de- 
spite the  severe  restrictions  they  impose  on 
farmers'  freedom  to  produce  and  market. 

4.  The  concept  of  adjustmedt  through 
effective  production  control  is  ilnpractlcal, 
as  evidenced  by  a  series  of  legl$latlve  and 
administrative  actions.  | 

6.  Farm  people  have  not  received  the  bene- 
flts  from  existing  programs  that  they  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  existing  programs 
have  had  many  adverse  effects.     [ 

(a)  Necessary  adjustments  hav^  l>een  Im- 
peded during  a  pieriod  when  the  general 
state  of  the  economy  would  have'  facilitated 
them,  although  the  intent  was  ip  ease  the 
adJiLstment  from  wartime  to  peadetlme  con- 
ditions. 

(b)  They  have  made  little  or  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  low  Income  farmers 
in  whose  name  farm  programs  are  frequently 
defended. 

(c)  They  work  against  the  longirun  inter- 
est of  the  family-type  farm.  Insofar  as  they 
Inhibit  the  flexibility  in  operatimi  and  ad- 
justment in  size  needed  to  mike  family 
farms  efOcient.  Good  farmers  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  satisfactory  in<^mes  with 
their  acreage  curtailed.  They  n^ed  to  ad- 
just the  scale  of  their  operatiops  to  tft^t 
advantage  of  advancing  technology  in  agri- 
culture. ] 

(d)  They  raise  the  price  of  lanji  to  young 
farmers  who  are  Just  starting  outf,  since  the 
worth  of  allotments  tends  to  beeome  capi- 
talized into  land  values.  A  windfall  profit 
to  one  generation  becomes  an  overhead  cost 
to  the  next.  T 

(e)  Statutory  exemptions  expended  to 
growers  in  mlnimvim-sized  categoriee  have 
required  tighter  restrictions  on  moderately 
larger  and  more  eflclent  farms.      \ 

(f)  Production  on  acres  diverted  out  of 
the  basic  crops  has  compUoited  t^e  market- 
ing problems  of  other  farmers  who  produc* 
nonbaslc  products.  i 

(g)  They  had  led  to  crlticisiM  against 
farm  programs  because  of  the  hi^  costs. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco  the  cdmbinaUoa 
of  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  plus  dras- 
tic cuts  in  acreage  plus  the  worlqtng  of  tha 
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modemlsed  parity  formula  has  resulted  in 
the  price  of  tobacco  being  about  twice  as 
high,  relatively,  as  prices  of  other  farm 
products.  The  most  recent  price  index  for 
tobacco  is  466.  For  all  farm  products  it  is 
242.  The  price  of  tobacco  in  a  given  year 
becomes  an  element  in  the  formula  which 
determines  the  price  the  next  year. 

The  following  shows  the  parity  price  ef- 
fects of  the  present  tobacco  program: 


Parity 

Jan  nary 
1966 

Jan  nary 
1967 

Jan  nary 
1058  (esti- 
mated) 

810 
53.4 

66.6 
5&8 

00.0 

Flue  cored 

00.0 

This  upward  movement  in  parity  Is  several 
times  faster  than  the  index  of  prices  paid. 
As  a  result,  like  a  multistage  rocket,  the 
support  price  keeps  working  higher  and 
higher. 

Thiu,  we  are  tending  to  price  ourselves  out 
of  the  world  market  on  which  40  percent  of 
flue-cured  sales  depend  (7  percent  of  hurley) . 
This  may  force  a  fvirther  cut  in  allotments 
unless  the  law  is  changed. 

AppkmdixE 

pvbuc  law  4s0  pbocbaiis 

In  ixograming  an  additional  %l£  billion  in 
Public  Law  480  funds,  we  would  continue  to 
emphasize  shipments  to  underdeveloped 
countries  or  countries  in  severe  balance-of- 
payments  difficulty.  This  program  policy  is 
now  being  followed  for  several  reasons:   (1) 


lisrge  scale  consumption  increases  are  readily 
obtainable  in  these  countries;  (3)  these 
countries  lack  the  resources  to  buy  our  com* 
modities  and  sales  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis  usxially  are  not  possible;  and  (3)  these 
markets  offer  a  ready  outlet  for  our  sur- 
pixises  with  the  least  interference  with  nor- 
mal commercial  markets.  Although  these 
program  policies  minimize  the  effect  of  title 
I  sales  on  other  world  suppliers,  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  proposed  pro- 
grams on  other  suppliers  is  made  and  fre- 
quent consviltations  are  held  with  other  ex- 
porting countries  on  the  general  trend  of  the 
program  as  well  as  specific  country  agree- 
ments. In  general,  foreign  governments  have 
come  to  understand  and  accept  that  surplus 
disposal  under  title  I  is  being  managed  in  % 
manner  to  avoid  injury  to  competing  export- 
ing countries. 


Exhibit  I. — ApproximaU  quantities  of  eommodUie*  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreemenU  $igned  from  beginning  of  program  through 

Dee.  SI,  1967 


Country 

Wheat 

and 
flour 

Feed 

grains' 

&ioe 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 
prod- 
ncU' 

Fats  and 
oils' 

Poettry 

Dry 

edible 
beans 

Fmlts 

and  vejre- 

Ubles* 

Umt» 

Hay  and 

pesture 

seeds 

Arggptlns. .  .-.—.-_..-»......_.„.».... 

bUtkfll 

T\<m*9nd 
butkeU 

kunired- 
wtigkt 

Tkovmnd 

noutnnd 

POUTUU 

T%ofi»and 
poutuU 

noutmnd 
poundi 
219,169 
33,004 

n«ti»*Md 

pounds 

hundred- 
wtigkt 

T%ou*nnd 

pound* 

T\0H*and 
pound* 

noutmnd 
kundred- 

Austria 

3,497 

2,412 

•85,001 

10,285 

70.3 

6^000 

i,m 

— — — — 

BoUvia „ 

238 

— — — — 

— — — — 

Brasil.. .............._........ 

$88 

121 

2,772 

400 

2,000 

856" 

7,035 
9,682 

50,  OU 



""'Cai' 

, .   , 

— — — - 

Burma . 

125.2 

80.9 

XI.O 

60.8 

6.0 

Chile 

8,651 

""f,'896 

1,130 

M,645 

4,558 

.••••••••- 

84.738 
10,811 
21,503 
30,103 



9 

rhlna  rrsiwan)     ... , 

6,062 

C<riombla 

.  -.ij-j. „ 

Ecuador 



BTPt 

——-*-  — 

Finland 

1.581 

4L2 

11,829 
7,716 

ia730 

—  »**»»»*« 

Germany... 

-——"-- 

.  —  ...... 

~ 

8,000 



Greece ~— ... ........    ..... 

17,939 

284 

128.519 

2.880 

5,227 

14.788 

8K7 

$1,030 

5^507 

8,871 
•16 

2$.  783 

79,051 
1,130 

_»...... 

Iceland 

.5 
500.0 
244.5 

302 

6.000 

23,087 

i.m 



India' 

4.409 
&«33 

14.77D 

■""••"""•• 

Indonesia 

..••• 

Iran _ 

1.022 
00,170 

... 

-**«•••..• 

Imel 

16.019 
3.934 
12.058 
13.181 
20,801 

7 

19.9 
453.8 
317.0 

49.9 

841 

11.788 

9,838 

12,667 

34.200 
257.653 

a.'i2s" 

37 

882 

40,000 

""*""■■""■• 

Italy 

*■•"•"'•  "^ 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico . .. 

Z142 
3^460 

1288 

.— - 

-""  —  ••- 

.......... 

""W.'8«" 

- -••••.*.. 

Nethorlanri* _  , 

1.8 

ua5 

"■*"•••■••• 

Pakistan 

39.770 

904 

7.186 

3,879 
•2,446 

9,043 

5,317 

9,257 

933 

154 

10,540 

24,183 
3,138 
7,964 
4.125 

42,317 

*•■""■••■"—• 

Paraipiay 

■  ■  ■■  »■■  J-^  — 

*"*■""■"""■ 

Peru 



.. 



Cw?" 

.—•••«. 

PhUlppinea 

PolsSd. 

357 

32.7 
197.9 



*"*■"■*""•■• 

--    *  ~*  -  -  ■  ■  • 

Portavd 

Ipata 

^806 

•321.9 

11.388 
5,832 

502,806 

M,<I67 

72,«4» 

"*••"•"••• 

ThaUand 

1.967 

Turkey 

33,685 

""Tot'iio' 

13,563 

220 

115,676 

16,004 

"■"••""•"• 

Vatted  Kingdom 

""nai" 

47,196 



K534 

*"■•"■—— 

ToiOilavia 

192.117 

*~^"**~~"* 

Total 

507,252 

107.778 

35,307 

3.838.8 

166, 501 

152,253 

1.777,768 

8,000 

44 

124,834 

150,962 

9 

>  See  the  foOowli^ 


Corn... 

Oats 

Barley 

Grain  sonihuois. 


Total 


Thou- 

»and 

butkeU 

.    56.815 

5.806 

83,143 

IZ  012 


107.776 


*8eetbefo)k>wtar 


Thou- 

mind 

pound* 

Condensed  milk ™ 7.064 

Dry  whole  mUk 3,800 

Nonfat  dry  milk M,  080 

Svaporated  milk 22.426 

Butter 29,308 

Gbeese la,  604 

Butter  oil 593 

Butter  oil  and/or  ghee 10, 470 

Ghee 4, 240 


«  See  tlie  following: 
Austria: 

Canned  fruit  and  fruit  Juioes ...^.... 

Dried  Initt 

Burma: 

Canned  fruit  and  froit  Juioes 

Dried  fruit , 

Finland: 

Dried  fruit . $,me 

Vresh  pears . „ ..  „    „^         ggn 

Iceland,  fresh  dtnu  fruits  and  Juioes '..S...'.'. S.  483 

Israel,  driod  prunes—. 882 

Spain,  potatoes Z 86,667 

United  Kingdom,  fruits,  fradi  aud  canned _. _«._ 34, 534 


Tlunumnd 
ptundt 

«2 
—      1,»27 

...         789 
...         810 


Total 

*  See  the  foDowlnr 

Cottonseed  oil  and/or  soybean  oil 

Cotton-teed  oiL  soyt)ean  oil  andyor  lard. 

Liniwed  oil .. 

Lard 

TaUowsnd/ori 

Total 


152,263 


Tlunuand 
pound* 

.  1, 107.  731 

256.255 

12.480 

.  224,920 
170.372 

1,777,708 


TotaL 

*  Bee  the  following: 


Philippines,  variety 

Israel,  frot^n  beef,.. 

Korea,  canned  pork. . 

Spain: 

Canned  hams 

Salt  bams 

Frozen  beef  and  variety 

Turkey,  trosen  Iteef 


...  134, 8»4 

T%ou*Mnd 

pound* 

_.      1.867 

..    40.000 

-.19.8a 


2,671 

...  2,149 
...  87. 928 
16.604 


Total. 


180.1 


•  bdndes  55.860,000  txishels  under  fiscal  year  1967  program  to  be  shipped  over  a 
S-year  period. 

» 3-year  profnam  except  rice,  whidi  is  a  1-year  proeram. 

•  Wheat  to  be  sold  to  Spain  for  resale  to  Switterland  lor  financing  procurement  of 
BwLis  eoo(1«  bv  Spain. 

•  Includes  15,400  bales  cotton  linto^ 
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I! 

liii 

b 


iil 

i! 


I'-' 


'Mi 


Onoe  and  far  an  1 8liaald  Itka  to  •Umtnata 
tbe  notUm  In  the  znlndB  of  sozda  people  that 
this  la  a  glTeaway  prognan. 

The  foreign  cmreney  aalea,  nndflr  tltla  X 
of  the  act.  have  helped  not  only  our  faimeta. 
They  have  been  a  poelttve  factor  In  advana- 
Ing  United  Statea  tnteraate  abroad.  Paople 
In  many  leae-developed  countriei  are  better 
fed  and  clothed  beeanae  of  theae  opetratkaia. 
At  the  same  time,  we  axe  using  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sales  proceeds  for  development 
pitrpoaee  In  theee  countries  which  will  con- 
tribute further  to  thefr  well-being.  One  ot 
the  outstanding  coneliislons  of  my  recent 
overseas-trade  trip  Is  the  reservoir  oi  good 
wUl  created  by  this  program.  In  addition, 
funds  are  used  for  market-development  work 
abroad  to  increase  future  sales  of  American 
farm  producta.  Part  of  the  local  currency 
la  being  used  for  defense  and  United  States 
operating  expenses  abroad.  We  are  develop- 
ing a  prognon  to  use  the  $5  million  of  for- 
eign currencies  for  utilisation  research 
abroad. 

Donation  programs 

American  farm  sxirpluses  which  cannot  be 
moved  through  commercial  channels  are  be- 
ing used  constructively  through  large-scale 
donation  programs  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  are  trying  to  move  these  ccmmoditlee  out 
at  storage  as  fast  as  consistent  with  good  ad- 
ministration and  in  a  manner  least  disrup- 
tive to  normal  markets  in  order  to  reduce 
storage  costs,  prevent  waste  and  remove  their 
price  depressing  effects. 


Xh  this  eountry.  at  tbe  present  t9Bm,  we 
are  donattaog  surplus  foods  to  over  13  tnIUi(»> 
dtildren  participating  in  school-ttmih  pro- 
grams; 1.4  mllUon  needy  persons  In  chirltable 
Institutions  and  over  3  million  perOons  Is 
needy  families.  In  addition  these  fdods  are 
used  from  time  to  time  to  alleviate  rtfferlng 
during  natural  disasters.  The  comiAoditles 
available  for  donation  at  this  time  eofislst  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese,  butter,  flovii,  corn- 
meal  and  rice.  However,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other over  the  past  several  years,  as  a  result 
of  surplus  removal  and  price-support  pro- 
grams, one  or  more  of  these  domeetic  groups 
have  received  dried  beans,  beef  produo^,  pork 
products,  poultry  and  poultry  produdts.  cot- 
tonseed oil.  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  use  of  theee  foods  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  national  school  lunch  program  boui  been 
most  constructive  In  both  improving  the  nu- 
trition of  our  children  and  in  teaching  them 
good  eating  habits  that  wlU  b\iild  inireaslng 
nuolcets  for  our  agricultural  pro«uctlon. 
We  believe  that  all  recipients  have  benefited 
materially  from  these  donations.        j 

After  making  certain  that  all  requests  in 
this  country  are  met  first,  we  ha^e  been 
donating  large  quantles  of  food  out  of  CCC 
Inventories  to  United  States  voluntas  agen- 
cies for  distribution  to  needy  people  1*  nearly 
100  other  countries  around  the  world.  Last 
year  these  foreign  donations  amounted  to 
more  than  1%  billion  poxmds,  costi^  CCC 


January  29^ 

over  $300  mlUlon.  Tbe  foods  eutrfntly  avail- 
able  for  foreign  donation,  after  sleeting  do- 
mestic needs,  are  nonfat  dry  mtlk.  cheeae, 
flotir,  and  ocmuneal.  Over  the  pa^t  years  we 
have  also  donated  dried  beans,  lice,  butter. 
and  cottonseed  oil.  I 

During  my  recent  trip  around  the  world  Z 
saw  widespread  needs  for  food.  X  also  saw 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  effects  olr  our  shar- 
ing America's  abxmdance  througn  the  dona- 
tion of  our  BUipluses.  While  I  was  in  Ja- 
pan I  visited  a  school-I\mch  program  where, 
in  addition  to  a  bowl  of  stew,  they  were 
serving  a  large  bun,  made  with  good  Amer- 
ican, 72-percent-extractlon  wheai  flour,  and 
a  big  boWl  of  reconstituted  Am^lcan  non- 
fat dry  milk.  In  addition  to  assisting  tiiat 
country  to  start  a  nationwide  sdhool-Iuneb 
program  to  Improve  tbe  nutrition  of  their 
tiilldrea,  our  commodities  wereihelping  to 
develop  eating  habits  that  may  mean  fu- 
ttire  markets.  I  also  visited  refugee  centers 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Pakistan  and  saw  our  food 
helping  to  meet  the  direst  need.  AH  arotmd 
the  world  our  milk  and  other  foods  are  be- 
ing used  to  supplement  health  ind  feeding 
programs  for  children,  pregnantj  and  nurs- 
ing mothers,  victims  of  tuberc\ilo8is  and  lep- 
rosy, as  well  as  Just  feeding  hui^gry  people. 

While  we  must  press  forward  14  every  way 
to  develop  sufficient  markets  for  our  farm 
production,  we  must  be  gratef|il  for  this 
oppMtunity  of  sharing  our  abunylanoe  with 
ova  neighbors. 


iP5^  '^  "^^^• 
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Exhibit  II. — Commodity  composition 

of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480, 

Dec.  SI,  1957 

(la  millions  of  dollars] 

agreements  signed  from 

beginning  of  progr 

sm  (Kroiutik 

Coon  try 

Wh«it 

and  flour 

Peed 
grains 

P'ee 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 
products 

F 

ktsand 
oils 

Other 

Market 

value 

Ooeaa 

transxwr- 

tatkm' 

Market  value 

including 

ocean  traas- 

portaUon 

Kstlmatad 

CCCcoit 

todudlnf 

oesan  trans- 

-- 

»L4 
4.4 

"'7.'»' 

"iio" 

1.0 
18 
18 

80.4 

19.7 

&3 

156.0 

31.8 

37.1 

9.3 

315 

7.5 

17.0 

211 

4.5 

1.3 

615 

15 

3060 
0L8 
10.3 
79.0 

123.6 

138.0 

73.8 

26.6 

.3 

107.0 

2.0 

111 

0.8 

00.7 

6.3 

17a  4 

4.4 

06.7 

36.2 

195.8 

17 
16 

.6 
24.0 

.9 
11 

.8 
17 

.8 
16 
11 

.1 

SLl 
413 

18 

179.9 

217 

4a3 

9.8 
39.3 

11 
115 
27.3 

4.8 

1.2 
018 

18 

8011 

98.7 

1X9 

87.8 

vm.\ 

161.4 

813 

28.3 

.3 

180.1 

10 

14.4 

10.3 

014 

7.3 

184.8 

4.0 

111.8 

818 

2114 

318 

S.» 

4.8 

>  144.0 

14,7 
'.I' 

10.0 
\Y.h 

7.8 

5.0 

0.5 

.8 

18 

'.i 

11 

.3 

1.7 

... 

*as 

oia 

BoliTia 

L5 

13' 

10 

I'i' 

11 

BrezU              . - - 

3910 

*.2 
«.4 

811 

ChUe ~ 

China  {Taiwan) 

Colombia 

Kouador 

Exypt 

Finland 

Fraooe 

14.2 

iii" 

2.2 

17.0 

7.7 





517 
US 
40.0 
10.0 
815 

2.4 

...,..„„ 

7.0 
4.5 

6.0 
l&O 

-< 

"  117" 
.3 

>-- 

•  1.3 

VL'j" 

---- 

87.8 

18 

iT 

--- 

14.7 

4.8 

L3 

Oreeoa....!^^! 

Iwiland    . — . 

India* 

sas 

.6 

300.0 

5.0 

B.5 

r5.5 

1.5 

4&« 

17 

ia's 

.7 



... 

70.0 
30.0 

7.8 
.3 

'00.2 
IJ 
Z6 
8.3 
4.5 
114 
16 
1.0 

19.1 

.4 
1.8 

.7 
4.7 

.9 
119 

.2 
l&B 

.4 
316 

87.7 

18 

2«.4 
3S.8 

86L0 





1519 

Iran..._ 

Israel 

ItaiT                            .       

31.0 

18.8 

5.5 

15.2 

l&rS 

28.0 

.5 

S.4 
65l3 

52.8 
9.8 

.0 
10 

7.7 
0.0 

11 
414 

.8' 

•10.4 

mi 
iai4 

Jaratn ...... .....,,.-    -,--  - 

13.7 
3I.S 

... 

"""Vi'i" 

307.8 

£atr«a           ........... 

97.8 

018 

.3 
3».0 

4."»" 
31.6 

""■»8i6" 

iY 

.4 

.1 

LI 

.5 
1.0 

.5 
!• 

"■fi&i" 



.4 

Pakistan                          .  ........ 

00.4 

1.7 

12.0 

.......... 

5B.7 

i'a" 

398.1 

Paragosr 

PhlllDDines                     

4.$ 

38.4 

U.8 

ill 

PolftDa                                    •           •  •- 

2&« 
8.3 
4.0 

00.7 

Portugal  a 

Spain 

'r>iA<iiui>t 

fci" 



e.T 

sio' 

-....-... 

115 

3818 

19 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Yugoilavia. 

58.0 
""i37.'2' 

15.7 

1.4 

3iT 

113 

aio 

»4.4 
M2.2 

1513 

36.0 

3611 

Tvtal  agreanents 

. 

851.8 

135.4 

IOSlO 

438.1 

1114 

1- 

36.7  1 
'  J 

277.6 

4&3 

lAUS 

317.5 

13Q18 

«S413 

■  InclttdM  only  ocean  transportatico  t«  he  flnanoed  by  CCC. 
>  Fruit:  Drioii,  fri«h,  and  ]uioes. 

•  Inclodes  $110  mUlkn  under  fls«ai  year  1067  agreemsat  to  be  shipped  over  a  S-year 
period. 

'  Hay  and  pastora  aaada. 

•  Poultry. 

•  3-ye«r  pngram  except  riee.  which  Is  a  l-yoar  pngrani. 

'  inrityAr*  $0  miiittwi  eaUmatod  lor  ocean  freight  dlflwential  lor  wfateb  no  rupee 
deposits  are  required.  The  balanoe,  ?513  minion,  only.  Is  reflected  In  tbe  currency 
use  table  XII. 

•  Drr  e<llble  beans  tO.3  mllUon;  chilled  or  froien  beef,  $10  milliao;  dried  pnuMS, 
OO.lmlnion. 


'  Canned  pSrk. 

a  Less  than  50,000. 

»  Variety  m  ats,  $0.5  million;  dry  edible  bean.*,  $0.1  million. 

B  Wheat  to  1  e  sold  to  Spain  for  resale  to  Switzerland  for  llnanclng  firoeniffnent  of 
BwlM  goods  b]  Spain.  *^ 

»  Cotton  Un  era  jn  J  mllUon. 

M  Hams,  81. 1  mnllon:  salt  pork,  |0.<  nUDon;  potatoes,  $1.4  mOlkb:  IMBeB  beei; 
816Ji  mllHon. 

u  Canned  add  frozen  beef. 

*  Fruits,  ttn  h  and  canned. 


Exhibit  III. — Plannied  us€a  of  foreign  CKfreiiey  wmder  tUU  f,  Pvbtie  Lmo  480  agreements  signed  from  hefmrnnf  tf  program  Oiro^h 

Dee.  91,1967^ 


Country 

Total 

ajaoant 

programed 

(market 

value 
inctoding 

ocean 
transpor. 

tallea> 

Market 

develop- 
meat 

Purf-fiBM 

«(strate«i« 

■lalfvial 

MlHtary 
proeor*' 

Purchase 
of  goods 
•orocber 

eoantrios' 

Oraatsfor 
multiple 
trade  sBd 
eooooiaic 
develep- 
ment 

Losns  to 
private 

■tterpdse 

Payment 

of  United 

BtateeobU. 

gntioos' 

Loans  to 

teeiga 

govwi*. 

ments 

Inter, 
edneatioo 

tioaaod 

pobUev 

tiea 

Informs- 
tionand 
edueatiim 

Argeatiaa 

Au<itrla  -. .. 

KnOkm 

SLl 
412 

18 

IT9.9 

33.7 

40.3 

18 
V.3 

11 

lis 

27.3 
18 
L» 

«.$ 
18 

•  sail 

917 

1X9 

87.8 

138.1 

151.4 

82.3 

28LS 

.8 

Ull 

10 

M.4 

MS 

814 

7.2 

U13 

18 

11L8 

SS.8 

3314 

rfpflart 

18 

LO 

.3 

17 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.8 

.4 

.8 

.8 

\.\ 

L9 

.1 

10 

LO 

.3 

.7 

17 

IS 

.6 

18 

.8 

14 

.2 

.9 

.t 

.3 

10 

.T 

.8 

.8 
1.8 

nmto* 
4tamr$ 

004^ 
mUlion 

mmion 
Mlars 

aoie) 

milhon 
OeUart 

miuivn 
MUn 

miUion 

4Mmn 

18 

HI 

.7 

3X3 

11 

14 

14 

17 

.8 

18 

ue 

.6 

.1 

U4 

.4 

81.2 

111 

13 

HO 

38.3 

•117 

lit 

19 

^V7 

.4 

11 

L4 

65.4 

11 

013 

.8 

8L3 

•35.3 

51.8 

MUn 

30.0 
».l 
5.4 
140.4 
HI 
»L7 

13 
118 

UC4k) 
million 
tfeMsrs 
17 

.3^ 
11 
.... 

L2 
.« 
.8 
.4 
.8 
.8 
LO 

:♦ 
.1 

L8 
.« 
.8 

mtaUm 

SSi£.^' 

::--:::     "» 

.1 
.8 

.« 

Bolivia 
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<  Amoents  riiown  on  thh  table  are  sobjee  'to  adjustment  when  actual 
and  alloeattons  taavo  been  aiada.    AaKoat  :ars  M  doDar  equlvalsBt  at  the  deposit 
rates  of  eschaaies. 

>  Amounts  shown  in  this  oolinnn  kidleate  a  apeeifled  snoant  tn  the  agreeawnt 
for  this  use.    Footnote  2  ooly  shows  an  unspedfiea  amonnt  for  possible  procnrement 


for  third  eoontries.    A  footnote  sad  an  sanoont  bidlcste  mora  i 
kidudlng  both  tpscWed  and  anapertfled  amounts. 

•  Is  oraer  to  provkk  flejUbility  la  the  uae  of  funds,  bmh  y  agreements  provide  that  a 
specified  amount  of  local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  sees.  104  (a),  (b>,  (f), 
(n)  and  (1).  In  some  tnstanen.  ptneible  uses  onder  sec.  104  (d)  are  also  Inciwind  te 
this  estteteory.  Tberelbre.  estimates  based  on  the  beat  information  now  available 
are  Indicated  above  under  subaecs.  (a>.  (b),  (hj  and  (i>.    Balances  cot  otherwise 


dMrlbotBd  ars  taehided  under  sabeee.  CD-    TUs  dtotrftiutisn  is  ml^ect  to  nvWoa 
when  aifaicattons  have  been  eompleted. 

•  $30,000  or  less. 

•  Total  market  vatae  diffens  from  total  In  table  II  by  the  t6jMa.O0O  esUmated  te 
oeeao  tlr<piglit  differentW  in  the  Indian  agreement  ibr  wnldi  no  rupee  deposits  win  be 
reqaired. 

•  Tbe  JapaiMM  aneement  tot  tbs  My-Jans  year  1966^88  ptwrldss  for  tte  ass  of 
$8,100,000  and  the  U.  K.  agreemcuts  provide  foe  apptarimataly  $31108^800  endcr 
anbaee.  104  {e).  However,  stnoe  tn  return  for  thta  currency  use,  theee  countries  wfll 
suaaaoet  and  make  available  to  the  U.  8.  Armed  Focees  an  eq:iiivalBDt  vahie  of  de- 
pendent housing,  the  amounts  an  shown  under  101 OD. 


Afpemsiz  P 
zxcaaaasD  unuaaTioM  axsaaaca 
Our  uttliaatkm  reaearch  under  Public  X«w 
480  foreign  currency  funds  in  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  concentrated  on  developing 
and  broadening  the  foreign  msu'ket  for  our 
agricultural  comnxoditiea.  As  you  know, 
there  are  limitations  In  various  countries  to 
the  fuller  use  of  some  of  our  products.  Eren 
though  our  exports  of  soybeans  are  at  the 
highest  level  in  history,  there  is  a  feeling  by 
some  users  abroad  that  United  Stats*  soy- 
beans are  difficult  to  proceas  to  the  sp^^l 
types  of  food  products  preferred  in  these 
countries.  As  another  esaaple,  the  uaa  of 
chemical  additives  for  the  prseervatton  of 
some  of  our  commoditlas  and  tlielr  products 
Is  meeting  objection  in  foreign  oountrlea.  In 
a  number  of  instaneea,  f oraiga  food  laws  do 
not  pemtlt  chemical  addltlvea  in  food  prod- 
ucts. We  believe  that  intensive  utilisatlan 
reaearch  can  discover  means  for  solving  these 
problems  so  that  limitations  on  the  uae  of 
United  Statea  agricultural  onmmortltlea  In 
foreign  marketa  will  be  leasatied  or  removed. 
By  having  the  oountrlea'  own  scientists  solve 
these  problema.  we  believe  tbe  ad(4>tlon  of 
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Buch  new  knowledge  by  their  own  tiaen 
would  be  speeded  and  additional  markets 
for  our  farm  products  would  be  opened. 

Theee  reaearch  programs  will  be  carried  out 
under  contract  or  grant  arrangements, 
and  will  be  carefully  coordinated  with  re- 
search undertaken  by  the  Department  with- 
in the  United  States.  Our  plans  include 
sending  a  member  of  our  research  staff  to  a 
number  of  f(»elgn  countries  to  survey  the 
potentialities  and  to  assemble  information 
which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  nego- 
tiations on  specific  projects. 

Oar  utilization  research  in  the  United 
States  would  be  genenlty  directed  to  prob- 
lems associated  with  commodities  In  surplus, 
namely,  cereals,  cotton,  fats  and  oils,  and 
dairy  products,  as  well  as  on  the  development 
of  new  eropa  and  new  uaaa  for  present  farm 
products. 

APFKKmz  O 

■ven  Vbooffk  acboola  were  hard  hit  by  tbe 
fln  tldB'fall,  milk  eoDsumptlon  was  up  about 
10  psreasit  daring  the  fln*  4  iDOBtlis  at  the 
flaeal  year.  We  also  ezped  larger  opsraMoBa 
tai  the  tastttntknal  outlets  nest  year,  aa 
theae  groups  learn  more  about  the  pragraaa 


and  as  va  IroB  out  some  at  the  adminlatrm* 
tlve  problems  encountered  In  the  ftrst  yeer 
of  the  institutional  operattaoa»    If  the  praa 
ent    trends    continue.    1A68    e«papdituras 
could  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  miUlnn. 

Also,  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  the 
military  personnel  and  veterMM*  boepltaJe 
patiente  has  been  greatly  Inereased  througlk 
a  special  program  In  which  COG  la  paying 
about  half  of  the  cost  at  milk  purchased  by 
those  agendea  over  and  above  their  normal 
purchases.  I^Mt  year.  CCC  paid  glg.366.000 
of  such  cost.  Jdllk  ronaumptlnn  by  tbe 
military  personnel  eapanded  substantially. 
In  addition,  during  calendar  1957,  CCC  do- 
nated 23  million  pounds  of  butter  and  2  mil- 
lion poxmds  of  cheese  to  theee  agencies  for 
MBe  above  their  nonnal  requirements. 

These  programs  are  carrted  out  iinder  the 
authority  cootJUnfd  in  the  1954  and  subse- 
quent amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  for  CCC  to  buy  mUk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  price  support  and  to  donate  these 
products  to  military  agencies  and  veterans* 
hoepttals  for  their  increased  use.  Tbe  au- 
th<vlty  to  donate  dairy  producta  is  scheduled 
to  eiplre  December  SI,  1988.  Hie  Depart- 
ment of  Agneoltore  Teeommenda  that  ttie 
antkority  be  extMided  for  a  yean  ttannigb 
rgl.l9aQi. 
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RXA  fliuuMed  tf  eotrlo  systems  v  MkUng 
100,000  new  consumer!  annually.  NonXarm 
users  outnumber  farmers  nearly  t  to  1 
among  these  new  consumers. 

BEA  financed  electric  systems  have  made 
significant  financial  progress. 

Their  aggregate  gross  revenues  Increased 
53  percent  between  1952  and  1956 — from  9321 
million  to  $401  mllUon. 

Their  net  margins  Increased  from  $24.5 
million  In  1052  to  $09.4  million  In  1956. 

Their  aggregate  net  worth  climbed  from 
$169.9  million  to  $378.8  million — ^trom  8  per- 
cent of  their  assets  In  1962  to  13.5  percent 
In  1956. 

There  Ui  a  good  repayment  record  on  the 
nearly  $3  J}  billion  loaned — approximately 
$030  million  In  principal  and  Interest.  The 
borrowers'  payments  against  lofm  maturities 
were  994>85  percent  of  the  total  amount 
which  had  become  due  by  December  81. 1957. 
In  addition,  the  borrowers  had  at  that  time 
a  balance  of  payments  In  advance  of  the  due 
date  amounting  to  about  $117  million. 

Actual  loan  loeses  during  the  life  of  the 
program  have  been  less  than  $50,000.  Only 
»  very  small  number  of  electric  borrowers 
now  are  delinquent  in  loan  repayments. 

These  accampllshments  reflect  great  credit 
to  the  niral  men  and  women  who  are  largely 


We  recently  completed  a  series  foi  regional 
conferences  for  agency  workers  and  rural  lay 
leaders  in  IS  States,  with  the  («>}ective  of 
Improving  programs  in  rural  areas,  especial- 
ly in  the  field  of  industry  develofment,  em- 
ployment, education,  welfare  a^d  on-the- 
f  arm  coxinseUng.  These  meeting*  to<A  place 
at  Lexington.  Ky.;  Shreveport.  La.;  Fort 
Sjolth.  Ark.;  Athens.  Oa.;  and  Asheville. 
N.  C. 

I  want  to  clearly  emphasize  that  the  Rxiral 
Development  Program  Is  not  septate  from 
our  regular  activities  improving  living 
standards  in  underdeveloped  rvral  areas. 
Nor  is  it  limited  in  scope  and  objectives  to 
specific  areas.  This  program  is  ofie  method, 
among  many,  of  supplementing-  and  redi- 
recting the  work  of  our  agencies  in  wder 
to  gain  more  effectively  the  fundamental 
objective — area  economic  development. 

A  second  principal  aim  of  the  program  Is 
encouragement  of  farm,  bUElness,  civic,  and 
church  leaders  in  many  different  areas  to 
undertake  locally-directed  areiJ  economic 
Improvement.  I 

We  Intend  to  accomplish  the  (jural  devel- 
opment Job  principally  through  a  redirection 
of  services  already  In  the  Held,  with  em- 
phasis on  new  methods  and  new  approaches. 

Educational  and  service  programs,  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  in  oth*-  fields  as 
well,  must  be  adapted  to  help  r|u-al  people 
take   advantage   of   opportunity  iln   an   ex- 


«««%,^...4Ki.   7^      -_  i.. —  "-~  —  ».-.»■=. J     uixe   aavaniage   or   opportunity  ;ln   an   ex- 

re^jnslble    for    making    thU    ouUtandlng     pandlng  economy  whl^  rapldl^  changing 


record. 

Appeitddc  Z 

AOBICirLTTnUU,  COWSXRVATTOir  nOGKAlC 

The  1969  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram will  give  particular  attention  to  those 
conservation  measures  which  are  of  major 
Importance  to  farmers  in  making  a  transi- 
tion from  cropland  to  grass  or  trees.  Also, 
the  program  will  give  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  continuing  in  protective  cover  land 
which  otherwise  might  be  shifted  to  a  more 
intensive  use. 

Adjustments  will  be  made  nationally  to 
direct  the  program  away  from  practices  con- 
tributing most  to  Immediate  Increases  In 
agricultural  production.  In  view  of  the  var- 
ious programs  designed  to  limit  produc- 
tion, this  step  is  entirely  logical.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  operated  at  the  local  level  on 
the  basis  of  achieving  the  most  urgently 
needed  conservation  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  local  people,  can  be  obtained  imder  the 
circumstances  that  exist  on  their  Individual 
farms  and  ranches  In  1959.  WhUe  the  pro- 
gram generally  wlU  be  directed  to  practices 
with  longer  lasting  benefits  and  which  are 
not  frequently  repeated  as  a  necessary  part 
of  farming,  the  policy  will  be  to  provide  a 
program  of  sufflclent  scope  and  flexibility  to 
deal  with  acute  local  problems.  These  con- 
servation problems  vary  as  to  kind  and  Inten- 
sity not  only  State  by  State  but  even  as  be- 
tween coimties  within  a  State. 

The  reduced  program  fund  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  conservation  needs  formula  as  \ised  In 
past  programs.  Therefore,  the  reduction  In 
program  level  would  be  approximately  the 
same  in  all  States. 


•mux.  nzvsLOFMZNT  raooBAac 
The  5  Federal  departments  (Departments 
of  Commerce.  Interior.  Agriculture,  Labor, 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
SmaU  Bxisinees  Administration)  participat- 
ing in  this  program  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  improve  their  regular  services  for 
niral  people  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  to 
direct  such  services  more  intensively  toward 
overall  economic  and  social  betterment. 


the  face  of  both  rural  and  urbati  America. 
Appknbix  K  I 

OVXSSKAS  TBADK  TftlP    | 

On  November  16,  I  retiumed  friwn  a  trade 
trip  around  the  world.  On  this  [trip  I  was 
accompanied  by  five  Departmeit  offlcials, 
specialists  in  the  various- programs. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  observe  at 
first  hand  the  agricultural  and  economic 
development  of  the  countries  visited,  to  meet 
government  offlcials  and  trade  groups  in 
the  Interest  of  further  expanding  commer- 
cial exports  of  United  States  farm  products, 
and  to  observe  the  results  of  Itie  various 
programs  under  which  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  moving  abroad. 

We  visited  12  countries  and  Hoiig  Kong  in 
Just  over  3  weeks.  While  ovir  tifee  In  each 
country  had  to  be  limited,  we  have  come 
back  with  some  clear  impressions  and  con- 
clusions. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  mftny  of  the 
nations  we  visited  are  making  $ubstantial 
progress  In  strengthening  their  economies. 
This  is  a  factor  of  great  Importsice  In  the 
future  foreign  demand  for  our  nicultxiral 
products.  ^ 

In  several  coimtrles  where  tlie  greatest 
progress  has  been  made  and  Industrlailza- 
tlon  Is  on  a  high  level,  there  ara  encourag- 
ing market  opportvmlties  for  dol^  sales  of 
our  farm  products.  At  every  otoportunlty 
we  stressed  that  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  and  that  of  the  free  wild  lies  In 
preserving  and  strengthening  nciTnal  com- 
mercial trade.  As  a  means  of  bndglng  the 
gap  of  temporary  financial  dlfBci4ties,  how- 
ever, we  also  emphasized  cur  ddllar  credit 
and  barter  programs.  ~ 

In  addition  to  the  markets  In'  the  more 
Industrialized  areas,  there  are  gqiod  poten- 
tial markets  for  the  products  of'  American 
soli  in  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 
We  witnessed  the  vigor  and  determination 
with  which  the  people  and  the  governments 
of  these  countries  are  attacking  their  basic 
economic  problems  and  attempting  to  raise 
their  Uving  standards.  Into  these  aheas  we 
are  effectively  moving  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  products  under  title  I.  Public 
Law  480,  and  receiving  payment  In  foreign 
currencies;  $1.2  billion  of  these  ftielgn  cur- 
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rencles  are  being  loaned  bact  to  those  gor- 
emments  to  help  finance  part  of  the  local 
cost  of  economic  development  projects.  We 
are  also  making  donations  atd  gifts  for  re- 
lief assistance.  We  noted  the  great  need  for 
additional  food  in  much  of  the  world  and 
the  great  shortage  In  the  pulvhaalng  power 
of  numy  people.  As  the  ecoUomles  of  these 
countries  Improve,  opportuniiies  for  moving 
larger  amotmU  of  United  Btn^tes  farm  i»od- 
ucts  through  commercial  sajles  should  in- 
crease. 

We  are  also  using  much  o^  tiie  sales  pro- 
ceeds received  under  Public  Law  480  to  pay 
costs  of  Q\u  Government  opemtlons  in  these 
countries  and  to  strengthen  the  defenses  la 
the  free  world.  i 

I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  abundance 
of  American  agriculture  is  oontributing  to 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental problems  in  many  countries.  We 
Americans  can  be  thankfxU  ^we  have  agri- 
cultural abundance  rather  'than  scarcity. 
This  permits  us  to  main  tain  I  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  at  home  and  mikes  It  possible 
to  help  those  countries  who  have  a  dllB- 
cult  choice  to  make  between  using  their 
slender  foreign  exchange  resources  In  basic 
economic  development  programs  or  meeting 
the  needs  of  great  segments  of  their  popu- 
lation for  more  food,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  of  life.  ' 

We  are  helping  to  meet  I  this  dilemma 
through  Public  Law  480  and  the  other  meas- 
ures we  use  to  move  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts into  consumption  In  other  countries. 
The  world,  however,  must  recognize  that 
theee  assistance  programs  are  temporary  and 
that  normal  commercial  sales  through  pri- 
vate trade  is  the  goal  whic^  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  achieve.  Until  w^  attain  a  bal- 
ance between  oiur  productloii  and  effective 
demand,  we  should,  however,  eontlnue  to  '  <e 
some  of  our  excess  production,  to  meet  etv  .•- 
gencles,  to  assist  In  effectuating  our  f  vreign 
policy,  and  to  build  goodwlU  and  under- 
standing. I 

The  natural  flow  of  our  Ifarm  products 
abroad  for  cash  will  always  b$  an  important 
element  in  the  Income  of  the  American 
farmer.  Our  best  salesmen  are  the  im- 
porters, processors,  and  consumers  abroad 
who  rely  upon  our  standards  <^  quality,  con- 
tinuous product  availability,  and  the  bank- 
ing and  other  services  this  country  can  jwo- 
vlde.  We  are  helping  to  strengthen  the  fu- 
ture demand  for  American  farm  products 
through  specific  market-development  activ- 
ities, using  many  of  the  merchandising  tech- 
niques that  have  been  so  successfxil  here  at 
home  in  these  projects. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  h$ve  very  large 
supplies  of  most  all  of  the  basic  agricultural 
products  and  our  production  again  this  year 
has  been  very  large.  We  sh^ll  continue  to 
do  everything  practicable  to ;  prevent  these 
supplies  from  disrupting  world  markets  and 
depressing  prices  to  farmers  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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PROPOSED    (X>MMISSION    ON    PH>- 
ERAL  AND  STATE  JURliDICTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
profoundest  issue  touching, on  free  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  is  as  old  as 
the  Pounding  Fathers  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  and  as  new  as 
tomorrow's  decisions  of  ^e  Supreme 
Court.  [ 

The  issue  Is  the  maintenance  of  our 
constitutional  equilibrium,  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  has  up  to  niw  been  the 
principal  guaranty  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom. 


Hiis  syBtem — lifad  consequently  oar 
freedom — is  noir  Imperfled  by  two  fac- 
tors: 

Ttut  flrit  Is  the  tnmixm  een^aUntioii 
of  poiwer  In  the  Federal  Goiremment  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  and  integrity 
of  the  48  States — the  IMeral  usurpation 
of  States  rlKtats. 

The  second  factco*  Is  the  u8urp*Uoo  by 
one  of  the  three  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  powers  right- 
fully bel<«glng  to  the  other  brandies — 
the  mounting  vlolatkm  of  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers. 

If  these  trends  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  the  ultimate  losers  win 
be  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  gainers  profiting  from  this  de- 
velopment, as  centralization  and  en- 
croachmoit  win  the  ascendancy,  will  be 
those  In  Russia  and  elsewhere  who  are 
looking  confidently  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  America  into  oce  form  or  another 
of  the  total  state.  I  might  remind  Sen- 
ators that  only  last  June  Mr.  Khrushchev 
hopefully  predicted  a  United  States 
which  in  'another  generation  or  two 
would  be  a  twin  sister  to  the  Soviet 
Union.   Hesatd: 

And  I  preyhesy  that  yoor  grandchildren  in 
America  will  ltv«  uiwlcr  socialism. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  been  reason- 
ably correct  in  their  boasts.  Are  they 
this  time? 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  beginning, 
however,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  sound 
the  alarm  against  the  imminent  com- 
mtmization  of  America.  It  Is  just  this 
sort  of  exaggeration  that  has  so  success- 
fully beclouded  attempts  at  serious  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  in  the  past.  Let  us 
at  the  outset  get  rid  of  the  notion  that 
those  who  hold  my  views  believe  that 
communism  has  already  hammered  its. 
way  into  the  White  House  and  Is  now 
galloping  up  Pmnsylvania  Avenue  like  a 
cavalry  ehftrge,  about  to  inundate  the 
Congress. 

It  Is  not  any  Moseow-<lirected  con- 
spiracy promoting  the  comrauniaatlon  of 
our  Government  that  I  mainly  fear. 

Nor  do  I  fear  that  we  win  ever  faU 
hito  quite  the  same  sort  of  totalitarian- 
ism that  was  exemplified  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many or  Fascist  Italy. 

Then  what  Is  it  that  Ifeart 

What  I  fear  Is  what  Is  already  visible. 
What  I  fear  Is  the  creation,  subtly,  law 
by  law,  decision  by  decision — almost  im- 
perceptibly— of  the  uniquely  American 
version  of  the  total  state. 

What  I  fear  is  this  peculiarly  American 
version  of  total  or  near-total  Federal 
power. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  this  danger- 
ous growth  has  been  bunt  up.  If  not  in 
accordance  with  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  Constitution,  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  law.  is  what  makes 
the  dangw  so  dlflleult  for  many  to  per- 
ceive and  to  realize.  The  fact  that  suelv- 
and-such  an  act  is  passed  by  the  con- 
gress: the  fact  that  the  act  is  signad  by 
our  duly  elected  PresldeDt;  the  fact  that 
our  Supreme  Court,  our  highest  Judidid 
body,  declares  It  constltatlcmal— Ouse 
give  the  amorphous  growth  of  eentral 
power  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 


Mates  rights  the  maridng  of  an  Ameri- 
can product. 

But  let  us  bear  ft  fan  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  totalitarianism  in  a  red.  whita. 
and  blue  package  is  stm  totalitarianism. 

Before  I  scft  f<»th  my  spedfle  proposi- 
tion, embodied  here  in  my  proposed  reso- 
lution, let  me,  at  the  outset,  plead  witb 
all  sincerity,  that  it  Is  my  purpose  to 
bring  this  problem  out  for  discussion 
and — eventually — decision,  on  the  high- 
est levels  of  statesmanship.  Let  me,  to 
begin  with,  plead  that  we  store  away  in 
the  atde  of  forgotten  recrimination  the 
worn  and  beaten  weapons  of  sectionalism 
that  obscined  and  conf  iised  and  distorted 
debate  of  these  issues  In  the  past. 

I  hope  that  I  can  convey  something  of 
the  gravity  of  this  question  of  States 
rights.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  serious  examination  of  the  inter- 
necine struggle  among  the  branches  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  encroach  on 
one  another^  prerogatives.  AU  that  I 
seek  is  to  open  wide  a  reasonable  but 
vigorous  and  definitive  path  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  facts,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  Congress  then  operate  on  those  facts 
legislatively,  as  the  facts  indlcata 


First,  the  matter  of  the  relationship  of 
the  States  to  ttie  Federal  Government. 
Let  me  interject  here,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  be  recalling  that  several 
commissions  and  bodies  have  already 
been  set  up  to  study  this  problem,  that 
the  Commtsslon  which  I  am  propo^tog 
here  would,  as  I  shaU  explain  In  a  mo- 
ment, proceed  upon  a  completely  differ- 
ent approach  from  that  followed  by  these 
other  bodies. 

President  Eisenhower  put  the  prob- 
lem very  wen  in  his  address  to  the  gov- 
ernors' conference  at  Williamsburg  last 
year,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  him 
briefiy; 

Our  governmental  system,  so  carefuUy 
cheeked,  so  delicately  balanced,  with  power 
fettered  and  the  people  free,  has  survived 
longer  than  any  other  attempt  to  eondnet 
group  afDalra  by  the  authority  of  the  group 
itself.  Tefk  a  dlsttngnlshed  Amevlcan  atibolv 
has  only  recently  oouna^ed  iu  thai  in  the 
measurable  future,  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue, the  States  are  sure  to  degenerate  into 
powertsas  aatslUtas  oT  the  Nattonal  Oovem- 
mfont  in  Washington. 

That  this  forecast  does  not  suSer  from 
lack  of  supporting  evidence  all  o<  us  know 
fxUl  well.  The  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is 
accentuated  as  we  recall  that  the  National 
Oovemment  was  Itself  not  the  parent,  but 
tbe  creature,  of  the  States  acting  together. 

Four  years  ago  at  yoor  Seattle  conference — 

I  am  stiU  quoting  from  the  President's 
address — 


J  expressed  the  c(»ivlctton  that  ualeas  we 
preserve  the  traditional  power  and  respon- 
sibilities of  State  government,  with  revenues 
necessary  to  exercise  that  power  and  dls- 
^arge  ttioee  responslbfUtles,  then  we  wiU 
not  pimmn  the  kind  of  America  w»  have 
kaowa;  eveatually.  we  wm  have,  instead, 
aaother  totm  of  govecnmasit  aafd.  %bmmaf, 
quite  anntlMir  kind  o<  Amestea. 

That  ooaviction  I  bold  Just  as  strongly 
today. 

In  order  to  make  a  start  toward  rem- 
edying the  situation,  the  President  called 


for  Que  ereation  of  a  Joint  FMeral-State 
Acticm  Ccnnmittee.  whoee  pmixwe  was  to 
make  a  study  looking  to  the  transfer  of 
certain  limited  powers  back  to  the  State 
governments. 

This  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee was  not  the  first  body  set  qp  to 
study  problems  of  Fsderal-Stete  rela- 
tlon^dp.  In  addition  to  TataaUe  studies 
made  by  the  CouncU  of  State  Qovem- 
ments.  by  university  groups,  and  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  there  was  the  Commis- 
sion OD  IntergDvemmental  Relatlans. 
also  a  project  of  President  Etecbewer's. 
This  Oommlsslon  made  a  2-ye&r  study 
of  our  Fed«nd  astern,  reporttog  to  the 
President  in  1955,  and  said  to  have  been 
"the  first  offleial  imdertakinc  of  its  kind 
since  the  Constltutianal  Conventian  in 
ITS?." 

The  Commission,  under  ttie  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  submitted 
its  repoirt  with  the  hope  that  the  latter 
would  "be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  md  cA  a  eai^«mporary 
stiidy  of  the  subject  of  intei  gDvei  iinifntal 
relations,  and  that  it  wUl  stiraulate  aU 
ttte  levels  of  government  to  examine 
their  respective  responsifoitfties  In  a  jntyp- 
erly  balanced  Federal  system." 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Oommissicn 
termed  its  tv^qhX  only  a  beginning  and 
that  it  urged  further  study  of  the 
prol^lem. 

I  say  this  because,  in  my  opiirion.  de- 
sirtte  the  valuable  research  done  by  tbds 
Commission,  its  eonclnsicm — wiiich  I 
shall  quote  briefly  in  a  momeat— eoo- 
tains  a  major  fallacy,  a  fallacy  which 
my  resolution  is  designed  to  avo*d. 

This  fallacy  Is  one  which  also  shows 
up  in  the  r^wrt  of  the  Joint  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  private  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  fallacy  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  various  reports  are  fundamentally 
In  error  In  their  basic  approach  to  the 
I»t>blem.  They  approach  the  queetkm 
of  Federal-State  jurisdiction  primarily 
from  the  standpoint  of  policy,  rather 
than  frtHn  a  constitutional  standpoint. 

This  la  the  great  dLstinction  between 
that  which  I  am  proposing  and  ihoBt 
studies  which  have  beoi  made  up  te 
now.  My  reaolutioii.  it  wiU  be  noted, 
emphaslges  ttiat  the  study  shaU  be  made 
of  "the  respective  powers  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  State  govenunent 
under  the  Constitution''  and  of  "the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution."  The  rejwrts  resulting 
from  these  previous  studies,  on  the  other 
hand,  have,  as  I  have  said,  based  thdr 
recommwidations  laig^  on  eoosldera- 
tions  of  p<diey — principally  administra- 
tive eflkciency  and  economy. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
quoting  a  few  short  passages  from  these 
reports. 

The  Commission  on  Intergovemmental 
Rpiit^tifg^  insisted  that  these  Federal- 
State  problems  are  today  political,  rather 
than  constitutional,  in  that: 

The  limits  of  the  delegated  aad  implied 
national  powers  fix  the  maxlm^im  range  of 
national  action.  The  existence  of  such  oon- 
•titotlonal  bounds  Is  probably  more  Im- 
portant than  thetr  esaet  iDcatkisL  for 
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pTurpoM  of  mtlntelnlng  th«  Mdoal  nature 
of  our  goverxunental  gystem.  •  •  • 

Under  current  judicial  doctrine,  there  are 
still  limits  on  tbe  coercive  powers  at  both 
levels,  but  the  national  powers  are  broad 
and  tbe  possibilities  by  means  of  spending 
are  still  broader.  •  •  •  Which  level  ought  to 
move?  Or  should  both?  Or  neither?  What 
are  prudent  and  proper  divisions  of  labor 
and  responatbmty  between  them?  These  are 
questions  nuUnly  for  legislative  Judgment, 
and  the  criteria  are  chiefly  jwlitlcal.  eco- 
nomic, and  adminlBtratiye.  rather  than  legal. 

The  Honorable  John  H.  Stambaugh.  a 
staft  director  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee,  recently  explained 
the  approach  of  the  committee  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  only  oonslderatton  before  the  commit- 
tee Is  whether  a  given  function  can  logically 
be  assxuned  completely  at  the  State  and  local 
level  and  be  carried  on  with  even  greater 
effectiveness  than  under  present  arrange- 
ments. Local  control  and  local  decisions  over 
as  many  of  these  programs  as  possible  are 
desirable  and  necessary.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grama  can  be  enriched  by  the  diversified  ad- 
ministration of  State  and  local  governments; 
can  be  handled  more  effectively  and  respon- 
aively;  and  the  States  should  and  can  obtain 
resoiurces  to  finance  these  programs. 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  intergovernmental 
relations  applauded  the  committee's 
recommendations  that  certain  functions 
be  returned  to  the  States,  uid  here  again 
policy  considerations  were  stressed:  "It's 
the  thing  to  do,"  said  Representative 
HomcAN.  He  declared  that  the  States 
will  get  better  results  and  better  con- 
struction for  less  money  if  they  handle 
their  own  programs. 

As  a  final  illustration  of  what  I  call 
the  policy — as  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tional—approach. I  should  like  to  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  a  volume  of  very 
Interesting  essays  on  the  subject,  "The 
States  and  the  Nation",  by  Leonard  D. 
White— Baton  Rouse,  T.nii<«^ftr»a  State 
University  Press,  1953: 

These  essays  are  not  a  study  of  constitu- 
tional law.  I  consider  the  constitutional 
Issue  settled  conclusively  against  the  States. 
The  National  Government  can  now  go  a  long 
way  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
and  the  general  welfare  clause;  and  by 
grants-in-aid  It  can  buy  whatever  additional 
authcsity  Congress  believes  desirable.  The 
future  of  the  States  rests,  not  on  constitu- 
tional protection,  but  on  political  and  ad- 
ministrative decisions  •  •  ••  The  issues  of 
the  future  In  this  area  are  consequently 
polltictd  and  administrative  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  consider- 
ing the  constitutional  issue  settled  con- 
clusively against  the  States  and  resting 
the  whole  future  of  the  States  on  admin- 
istrative policy  and  political  decisions, 
rather  than  on  constitutional  protection. 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  dangerous  pro- 
cedure. I  cannot  overemphasize  how 
Strongly  opposed  I  am  to  any  such  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  I  should  almost 
prefer  that  no  commission  at  all  ever  be 
set  up  to  study  Federal-State  relations, 
rather  than  that  one  should  carry  out 
its  study  from  this  approach,  for  this 
policy  approach  confirms  the  States,  at 
the  outset,  as  mere  subdivisions  of  an 


allHPOwerful  Central  Govemmetit.  This 
approach  accepts  the  Idea  that  the 
States,  constitutionally,  have  no  case; 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  States' 
rights;  for,  if  certain  powers  and  func- 
tions should  be  assigned  to  the  States. 
purely  on  a  policy  basis,  is  it  siot  then 
clear  that  the  National  Gofemment 
could,  at  its  whim,  take  back  thiese  fvmc- 
tions  and  powers  fnxn  the  siates,  for 
reasons— or  excuses— of  policy  t 

We  should  encourage  the  transfer  back 
to  the  states  of  certain  fvmct^ons  now 
performed  by  the  Federal  Oowrnment. 
On  this  point,  most  of  those  ^ho  have 
studied  the  matter  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment; but  the  principal  reason  lor  doing 
so  should  not  be  the  question  of  policy — 
as  Mr.  Stambaugh,  for  exam];4e.  urged, 
because  it  is  "desirable."  bec|iuse  the 
"programs  can  be  enriched,"  "can  be 
handled  more  effectively  and  respon- 
sively."  He  is  right,  of  course,  in  that 
It  is  desirable  from  a  policy  st4ndpoint: 
These  programs  can  be  handled  more  ef- 
fectively and  more  responsively  by  the 
States.  But  the  real  reason  why  we 
should  assign  these  functiont  to  the 
States  is  that  in  so  doing,  we  twould  be 
restoring  the  balance  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  J 

-  Any  division  of  State  and  Fec^ral  pow- 
ers that  exists  merely  at  the  whim  or 
sufTerance  of  the  National  Government 
is  of  no  lasting  significance.  True,  the 
administration  of  these  govsrimental 
functions  by  the  States,  instead  of  by 
the  Federal  Government,  mighti— in  most 
cases,  definitely  would — work  out  better, 
from  a  policy  standpoint;  but  as  far  as 
affording  any  real  protection  toi  the  basic 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  ^dividual 
citizen — which  is.  in  the  long  run.  the 
policy  consideration  which  should  be 
paramount  over  all  others — as  far  as 
protecting  these  rights  is  conceded,  such 
an  approach  is  worthless,  because  the 
States'  powers  and  functions  would  be 
predicated,  not  on  constitutio|ial  right, 
but  on  mere  considerations  of  i  adminis- 
trative policy  or  economy.  ,In  other 
words,  they  would  be  held  only  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  National  QoTemment. 


WBT   STATSS  EIGHTSt 

This  brings  us  to  the  hesut  of  the 
matter,  to  the  compelling  relison  wl^ 
we  must  protect  and  restore  tlxe  powers 
Of  the  separate  States,  as  we  Tare  com- 
manded to  do  anyway  by  theJConstitu- 
tion.  This  brings  us.  indeed  to  c.on- 
siderations  of  policy — ^not  shirt-range, 
relatively  unimportant  details  tf  admin 
istrative  efOciency,  but  long-: 
damental  policy — ^in  short, 
practical,  human  considerat 
makes  it  so  necessary,  so  vi 
this  question  of  Federal-State^  relation- 
ship, we  adhere  to  the  course  which  the 
Constitution  prescribes.  f 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  tiie  matter 
of  individual  rights-— civil  liberties.  I 
refer  to  those  basic  human  freedoms,  in- 
dividual liberties,  which  Western  man 
has  for  so  many  centuries  bled  and  suf- 
fered and  struggled  to  secure.  Basi- 
cally, these  are  the  fundamental  liber- 
ties at  stake  in  the  question! of  States 
rights.    It  is  essential  that  we  look  at 


States  rights  in  a  dlspas^onate  way; 
that  we  see  the  principle  of  States  rights 
in  perspective.  For  many  years  the  is- 
sue at  stake  has  been  becloifded,  because 
many  people  tended  to  dilimias  States 
rights  as  being  simply  a  cloak  for  south- 
em  separatist  aspirations. ;  or  a  device 
to  facilitate  the  exploitation  of  racial 
minorities.  This  is  false,  and  false  to 
the  core.  States  rights  is  pm  enduring 
and  valid  principle  whicl]|  transcends 
the  issue  of  race,  and  whic^  has  existed 
since  long  before  there  waa  a  South. 

For  States  rights  is  but  the  American 
term  for  the  principle  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment, a  principle  witti  which  the 
peoples  of  Ireland  and  of;  Finland,  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  of  Poland,  and  of 
Hungary  are  tragically  familiar,  and  tot 
which  over  the  centuries  they  have 
fought  and  struggled  and  4ied. 

The  right  of  local  self-government  Is 
as  old  as  history  itself.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental and  inalienable  hmtan  right.  It 
existed  prior  to  the  advemt  of  written 
constitutions,  and  in  Europe  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  globe  it  exists  today 
independently  of  constituiions.  Even 
though,  in  many  quarters,  the  exercise 
of  the  right  has  been  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed by  Red  force,  the)  right  Itself 
still  exists,  and  some  dajri  will  be  re- 
asserted by  the  subject  peoples. 

In  the  establishment  of;  our  Union, 
we  recognized  this  right  of  self-govern- 
ment; we  incorporated  it  la  our  written 
Constitution,  and  we  gave  it  its  Ameri- 
can name  of  States'  righ^.  Through 
delegation  by  the  States  of  certain  of 
their  powers,  the  right  of  kical  self-gov- 
ernment was  voluntarily  liiaited  to  some 
extent,  it  is  true— in  certfdn  qpedfled 
particulars.  But.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  basic  right  itself  was  formalized: 
that  is  to  say.  it  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  Constitution;  and,  lest  thert 
^ould  have  arisen  any  pMsible  shred 
of  doubt  about  it,  the  Founding  Fathers 
took  pains  to  reaffirm  ttaej  principle  in 
the  10th  amendment: 


ge.  f  un- 

e   basic. 

n   which 

.  that,  in 


The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Ck>n8titution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  tbe  jpeople. 

It  has  become  the  faslUon.  In  late 
years,  to  ignore  the  10th  amendment, 
to  dtomiss  it — as  one  Just^  did — as  a 
"mere  truism."  But  evert  day  events 
point  more  and  more  clearly  to  the 
compelling  necessity  for  us — if  we  are 
to  remain  a  free  people— io  reexamine 
this  amendment  and  to  re^edicate  our- 
selves to  the  principle  of  States'  rights — 
local  self-government — which  it  guaran- 
tees, for.  in  the  long  n^,  individual 
rights  depend  squarely  on  9tate8'  rights, 
upon  the  concept  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. Far  from  being  antithetical  to 
each  other,  as  certain  parties  have  tried 
to  portray  them,  the  one  principle  de- 
pends upon  the  other.         | 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of 
those  who  have  labored  so  zealously  In 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  individual  rights 
and  civil  liberties  have  done  so.  not 
merely  in  neglect,  but  often  in  actual 
derogation,  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
In  order  to  obtain  some  t^porary  and 


usually  illusory  advance  in  the  field  ci 
individual  rights  (generally  where  a 
minority  group  complication  is  in- 
volved), these  "human  rights"  advocates 
have  sought  to  curtail  and  cut  down  the 
powers  and  rights  of  the  States  and,  in 
fact,  to  reduce  the  States  to  meaning- 
less administrative  subdivisions.  In  so 
doing,  they  are  actually  doing  the  worst 
possible  disservice  in  the  \oxig  nm  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights;  for.  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States,  they  are  helping  to 
build  up  a  vast  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington. 

They  are  creating  a  centralized  gov- 
ernmental apparatus  against  which  the 
States  first,  and  later  the  individual  citi- 
zen, will  be  completely  powerless.  And 
when  that  day  arrives — and.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  do  not  halt  and  reverse  this 
trend  in  our  Government,  it  will  not  be 
long  in  arriving — human  rights,  minor- 
ity rights,  individual  liberties  will  be  in 
the  most  mortal  danger  they  could  ever 
be  in.  When  all  power  is  concentrated 
in  the  Central  Government,  without 
effective  State  governments  existing  as  a 
check,  the  end  is  near  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual  When  the  principle  of 
States'  rights — local  self-government — 
goes  down  the  drain,  individual  rights 
will  follow  close  behind.  In  our  Amer- 
ican system,  the  surest  bulwark  of  in- 
dividual liberty  is  the  principle  of 
States'  rights. 

The  Founders  knew  this,  and  that  is 
why  they  established  this  right  of  local 
self-govemmmt  as  one  of  the  twin  pil- 
lars of  their  carefully-devised  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  They  deUberately 
set  up  this  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  made  States'  rights  one  of  its 
two  bulwarks,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  a  centralized  and  tyrannical 
power -apparatus,  before  which  the  in- 
dividual citizen  would  be  helpless. 

nOBLMM.  or  THX  THXKS  BEAKCHXS  OT  TBS 

nDEaAL   GOVESMMKNT 

The  other  major  device  set  up  by  the 
Pounders  in  their  establishment  of  the 
checks  and  balances  system — and  this  is 
the  second  matter  with  which  the  Com- 
mission here  proposed  would  deal — was 
the  principle  of  separation  of  powers; 
that  Is,  the  independence  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
States  rights  alone  is  not  enough.  It 
is  necessary  that  within  the  Federal 
Government  itself  there  be  a  strictly 
maintained  balance  among  Uie  three 
branches,  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  Judicial.  This  balance  can  be 
maintained  only  Iqt  an  unceasing  and 
imyielding  resistance  to  any  and  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  any  one  branch  to 
usurp  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  one 
of  the  other  branches.  In  addition  to 
marking  the  constitutional  line  between 
Federal  and  State  powers,  it  would  be 
the  proposed  Commission's  function  to 
study  and  locate  and  set  forth  the 
proper  boundaries  of  these  three  Federal 
branches.  And  again,  of  course,  to  es- 
tablish their  respective  Jurisdictions 
under  the  Constitution,  and  not  simply 
to  determine  what  boundaries  might  be 
most  expedient  from  a  policy  standpoint. 


The  pressing  nee^  of  keeping  these 
three  branches  within  their  proper 
bounds  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  to  any 
great  extent.  I  think  that  this  need  is 
obvious  and  clear  to  most,  if  not  all.  of 
those  present.  Tills  body  in  particular 
should  be  well  aware  of  certain  trends 
which  in  recent  years  have  seriously 
threatened  the  balance.  I  will  not  de- 
tail the  rash  of  Court  decisions  which 
have  caused  concern  in  this  body,  among 
northern,  southern,  and  western  Mem- 
bers alike,  as  well  as  among  members  of 
the  American  bar  and  among  private 
citiaens.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  a  dan- 
gerous trend  is  in  motion  and  ttiat  ttiis 
time,  fortunately,  a  large  body  of  re- 
sponsible opinion  seems  at  least  to  have 
perceived  the  danger. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  dangers  inherrat  in 
this  growing  imbalance  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Government.  If  in 
this  address  I  dwell  in  more  detail  on 
the  State-Federal  problem,  it  is  only  be- 
cause I  feel  that  Congress  is  perhaps  less 
aware  of  the  danger  there,  or  less  con- 
cerned over  it.  and  not  because  I  attach 
any  less  importance  to  the  problem  of 
the  balance  of  the  three  Federal 
branches.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  stead- 
ily shrinking  power  of  the  States,  it  is 
more  imperative  than  ever  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  powers  among  the 
three  Federal  branches  be  scrupulously 
preserved. 

fTNAL  WVMm  ON  THZ  aTATn'  BIGRT8  PSOBLEM 

But  to  return  once  more  to  the  States' 
rights  half  of  the  problem.  Some  will 
point  out  that  the  States  themselves  are 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  their 
present  weakened  position;  that  the 
State  governments  themselves  are  willing 
parties  to  the  present  trend;  that  far 
from  making  any  serious  effort  to  re- 
verse the  trend.  State  ofBctals  continue 
to  seek  more  and  more  Federal  grants 
and  handouts  which  they  know  full  well 
will  result  in  increasing  Federal  control; 
and  these  people  may  take  the  view  that 
since  the  States  apparently  are  unwilling 
to  save  themselves,  why  should  we,  the 
Congress,  initiate  any  move  to  save  them? 

With  the  first  part  of  that  argument 
I  find  myself  in  at  least  partial  agree- 
ment. It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the 
blame  for  their  present  plight  rests  with 
the  States  th^nselves.  For  one  thing, 
the  lure  of  Federal  money  has  often  been 
too  strong  for  the  States  to  resist.  State 
political  leaders,  eager  to  boast  of  extra 
services  provided,  yet  desirous  of  keeping 
State  and  local  taxes  down,  have  been  all 
too  willing  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— and,  in  so  doing,  to  hitch  ever  more 
tightly  to  their  States  the  reins  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

It  is  also  true  that,  by  neglecting  cer- 
tain fields  in  which  large  segments  of 
their  populations  wanted  governmental 
action  taken,  the  States  made  very  easy 
the  task  of  those  who  were  seeking  to 
centralize  power  in  Washington  at  the 
expense  of  the  States.    President  Eisen- 


hower put  this  very  well  in  his  WiUiams- 
burg  speech,  if  I  may  quote  him  further: 

The  tendency  of  bureaucracy  to  grow  in 
stse  and  power  does  not  bear  tbe  whole  of 
the  blame  for  the  march  of  poUtlcal  power 
to  Washington.  Never,  under  otu"  constitu- 
tional system,  could  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  have  siphoned  away  State  authority 
without  the  neglect,  acquiescence,  or  un- 
thinking oocq>eratlon  of  the  States  theni- 
selves. 

■me  Founding  Fathers  foresaw  and  at- 
tempted to  forestall  s\ieh  a  contingency. 
They  reserved  to  the  people,  and  they  re- 
served to  the  States,  aU  power  not  speciA- 
caUy  bestowed  upon  the  National  Oovem- 
ment. 

But,  like  nature,  people  and  their  govern- 
ments are  Intolerant  of  vacuums.  Every 
State  faUtuw  to  nwet  a  pressing  public  need 
has  created  the  opportunity,  developed  the 
excuse  and  fed  the  temptation  for  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  poach  on  the  States' 
preserves.  Tear  by  year,  responding  to 
transient  popular  demands,  the  Congreas  has 
increased  Federal  functions.  So,  slowly  at 
first,  but  in  recent  times  more  and  more 
rapidly,  the  pend\ilum  of  power  has  swung 
from  our  States  toward  the  Central  Qovem- 
ment. 

Those  were  the  words  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

Like  the  President.  I  agree  that  the 
States  themselves  deserve  much  of  the 
blame ;  I  agree  that  the  States  seem  littto 
disposed  to  take  any  effective  action  to 
re^st  Federal  encroachment,  by  reject- 
ing further  Federal  financial  aid.  But 
even  if  the  States  apparently  cannot 
or  will  not  help  themselves,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  Congress  should  stazMl 
aside  and  watch  the  dissoluticm  of  our 
Federal  form  of  government.  The  very 
fact  that  within  the  States  themselves 
there  are  so  many  factors  and  currents — 
social,  economic,  and  especially  pcriit- 
ical — which  tend  to  invite  Federal  en- 
croachment, makes  it  doubly  necessary 
that  steps  be  taken  now  to  preserve  the 
balance  intended  by  the  Constitution. 
We  are  not  interested  in  preserving 
States  rights  Just  because  we  wish  to  do 
a  favor  to  State  governments  as  such. 
Nor  are  we  interested  in  the  preserving 
of  a  political  trsMlition  merely  for  its 
own  sake.  The  Congress  should  be  in- 
terested in  preserving  States  rights  be- 
cause the  preservation  of  States  rights 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
Federal  form  of  government,  and  is 
therefore,  vitally  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLTTSIOM 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  this  brief 
talk  I  have  been  able  to  convey  some 
sense  of  the  urgency  which  I  feel  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  I  hope  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  it  clear  why  a  survey 
of  the  boundaries  of  State  and  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  needed.  I  hope  that  I 
have  been  able  to  point  out  with  suffi- 
cient clarity  what  I  think  is  the  basic 
fallacy  involved  in  the  previously-under- 
taken studies  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ship— ^namely,  the  emphasis  on  consid- 
erations of  policy  rather  ttian  on 
constitutionalism.  I  liope.  therefore, 
that  Senators  will  agree  that  this  pro- 
posed Commission  on  Fedenl  and  Stata 
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Jurisdlctiaa  Is  a  Tital  necessttj  to  Uie 
presenration  of  our  Federal  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  our  free  instttutions.  I 
hope  that  Senatora  will  support  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  daring 
the  past  few  days  about  the  dangers 
facing  us  from  abroad.  Let  us  face 
firmly  and  resolutely  this  foreign  threat; 
but  at  the  same  time  let  us  look  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  at  home. 

In  taking  every  step  necessary  to 
maintain,  or  to  restore,  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  let  us  all  bear  in 
mind  these  words  of  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  spoken  In  his  Fare- 
well Address: 

Tbe  XMOMslty  ctf  reciproesl  cbe^«  in  the 
•zerdM  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  Invasions  of  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem;  some  of  them  In  our  country,  and 
under  o\ir  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  Let 
there  be  no  change  by  uniirpation;  for  though 
this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrxunent 
of  good.  It  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  145) 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Federal 
and  State  Jurisdiction,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thomcond,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  LAW- 
RENCE HENRY  SMITH,  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  coming  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
read,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Hon, 
Lawkbncx  H.  Smttr,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  11  Members 
of  the  House  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Amu  of  the 
Bouse  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjoiim. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my 
friend,  Lawrencb  Hekrt  Smith,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  my  State. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Lawremck  back  in  the  early  IQSO's,  when 
we  were  together  in  service  group  work. 
Larry  was  one  of  those  fine,  clean, 
Christian  characters  who  Uve  to  the  full 
the  light  they  possess. 

Larry  was  bom  in  Racine,  Wis,,  in 
September  1882.  He  obtained  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  of  Racine 


Lnter  he  took  additional  coon  es,  for  2 
years,  in  the  Milwaukee  State  Teachers 
College,  and  then  enrolled  in  Marquette 
University,  graduating  from  ,  its  law 
school  tn  Jane  1923.  | 

Aftor  he  graduated  from  lafr  school, 
he  opened  a  law  ofBce  in  his  hometown 
of  Racine,  where  he  continued  |he  prac- 
tice of  law  imtil  he  came  to  t^  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1941,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  i  of  Rep- 
resentative Bolles.  I 

During  World  War  I  he  served  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  infantry  of  the  32d  Divi- 
sion, as  a  first  lieutenant.  X  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  captain  in  t^iat  divi- 
sion. 

In  1938  and  1939  he  was  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Wisconsin. 

He  was  president  of  the  Racime  County 
^ar  Association.  Since  the  speeial  elec- 
tion in  1941,  he  has  been  rejected  in 
every  election  since  that  time.  When  he 
passed  away,  he  was  a  membfr  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  was  a  hard  worker,  oft  was  a 
man  of  character,  forthright  and  sin- 
cere. With  those  qualities,  of  oourse.  he 
had  a  multitude  of  friends,  "that  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  beople  of 
his  District  reelected  him  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  time  and  time 
again. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  Eleanor, 
and  three  children.  By  hla  family, 
friends,  and  associates,  indeed  vf  all  who 
knew  him,  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  Join  with  all  who  knew  him  in  ex- 
pressing to  Eleanor,  whom  I  afso  knew 
throughout  the  years,  and  to  j  his  fine 
family,  my  heartfelt  sympathy  at  his 
passing.  T 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  t4  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguish^  jvmlor 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [lAt.  Prox- 
hire]  who  wishes  to  speak  cciiceming 
the  death  of  Representative  Smcth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague,  the  disti  iguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  .  in  expressing  my  deep  sympathy 
to  the  family  and  associates  ofj  the  late 
Representative  Lawrence  Sm|th.  Al- 
though I  knew  him  but  briefly,  and  we 
were  of  opposite  political  faitis,  Law- 
rence Smith's  long  career,  not  anly  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  since  194i.  but  in 
public  life  for  many  years  before  that, 
always  set  a  high  standard  of  Integrity 
and  devotion  to  duty.  The  people  of  his 
Congressional  District,  who  cl^ose  him 
nine  times  to  represent  them,  iviW  note 
his  passing  with  sorrow,  as  will  his  col- 
leagues here  who  knew  and  Respected 
Lawrkkcs  Smith  for  his  conscientious  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  House  R>r- 
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fe^  members  of  the  convnlttee  b^ 
views  more  sincerely  than  did  LAwmsNCi 
Smith.  No  one  appreciated  more  keenly 
than  I  his  patriotism  and  thf  lofty  moral 
tone  of  everything  he  did  and  said  in 
the  House. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues'  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  with  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  in  extending  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  Wife. 

Lawrehcb  Smith  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  finest  strain  which  out*  country  is 
capable  of  producing.  His  Memory  will, 
for  me,  be  ever  fresh.  ' 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presideftit.  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  2411)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  Consent,  and 
imanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hkm  heard  wltb 
profound  sorrow  the  announ«ment  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Lawhenct  H.  9^mi,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Vlc4  President  to 
Join  the  conunittee  appointe<^  on  the  part 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  fimeral  of  tlie  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  jcommunlcat* 
these  resolutions  to  the  HoiMe  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.        T 

Resolved,  That  as  a  furtherj  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  Ueceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Itk  buslneas  to- 
day, adjourn  untU  Monday  n^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  second  resolving  clause,  the 
Chair  appoints,  as  the  committee  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive, the  senior  Senator  frpm  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]  and  the  ju^or  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmIre]. 

Pursuant  to  the  fourth  resolving 
clause  of  the  resolution,  aa  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Representative  thq  Senate  (at 
6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January  27, 1958, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  redelved  by  the 
Senate,  Thursday,  January  83,  1958: 
DiPU>icATic  AND  FoBxiGN  jScavica 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illlnoi^.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  bd  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Hashemlte 
Kingdom  of  Jordan,  vice  Lestek'  D.  Mallory. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  bq  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Thailand,  vice 
Max  Waldo  Bishop. 

eign'Aff^rrComrnTti^  a,;J^^  n^^,  tn""*;  °^J°^^-  •  ^^^^ 

Wi.«mnRin  anrf  th*  Naf.inr.  ho«l  wt  n«     Service  offlteer  of  the  class  of  ea^  minister. 

to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinai^  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  State*  of  America 


Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  havt  lost  an 
able  public  servant.  I 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  1 1  desire 
now  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President;,  for  8 
years  I  sat  next  to  Representative  Law- 
RKifcx  Smith  on  the  House  Comilttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  learned  to  k  low  him 
exceedingly  well  through  workng  with 
him  very  closely. 

Although  his  views  on  foreign  policy 


to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ubfa,  vice  John 
L.  Tappln.  ] 

Lester  D.  Mallory,  of  Washlqgton.  a  Por- 
eign  Service  officer  of  the  class  off  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Guatemala,  vice  Bdward  J.  Sparks. 

Bdward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  a  Foreiga 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  cai  eer  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  Stntf*  of  America 


and  at  the  Milwaukee  University  SchooL    differed  from  mine  in  manyTes^cis.    to"  VenezuVa:  v\7.  5emp^^^^^^ 


Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  claas  1,  to  be  Knvoy  Bz- 
traordlnary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  Amarica  to  Rumania, 
vice  Robert  H.  Thayer. 

James  W.  Rlddlaberffar,  of  Vlrgiaia.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  csrssr  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Kztraordlnary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Oreecs.  vice  Oeorgs  V.  Allen. 

DlFLOMATIC   AMD  FOBBOW  8l 


The  foUowlng-namsd  persons,  who  wars 
appointed  diulng  ths  last  recess  of  ths  San- 
ate,  to  the  oflBoes  indicated: 

Now  a  Foreign  Servloe  oflloer  of  claas  1  and 
a  secretary  In  the  dlplomatlo  sendee,  to  be 
also  a  consul  general  of  tlis  Unitsd  States  of 
America: 

Frank  A.  Waring,  of  California. 

Now  Foreign  Servloe  officers  of  class  3  and 
■ecretarles  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consuls  general  of  ths  United  States  of 
America: 

Samuel  D.  Boykln.  of  Maryland. 

Edward  C.  Crouch,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla. 

Graham  R.  Hall,  ctf  Arkansas. 

John  F.  Klllea,  of  Texas. 

Walter  W.  Orebaugh.  of  Oregon. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  servloe,  to  be 
also  a  consul  general  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Donald  A.  Dumont,  of  New  Tork. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offloer 
of  class  3.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

John  MUes,  of  Illinois. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3.  consuls,  the  secretaries  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

James  O.  Bylngton,  oi  Connecticut. 
Harold  A.  Chastka.  of  South  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Alice  T.  Curran,  of  New  Tork. 
Clyde  E.  Holmes,  of  Washington. 
Wallace  Irwin,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 
Benton  D.  Morgan,  of  California. 
Jameson   Parker,  of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
WUUam  J.  Stlbravy.  of  New  Jersey. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  4.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Mrs.  Margaret  RupU  Woodward,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  5,  cbnsuls.  and  secretaries  in  the 
^  diplomatic  service  of   the  United  States  of 
America: 

Stephen  Duncan-Peters,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Elizabeth  McGrory,  of  Oalifcn-nla. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be 
also  consiUs  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Paul  J.  Hoylen,  of  Maryland. 
Andrew  I.  Klllgore.  of  Alabama. 
Anthony  B.  Staroevlc,  of  California. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Servloe  offi- 
cers of  class  6,  vice  consuls  of  career  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  swvlce  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Maurlne  Crane,  of  Utah. 

Dudley  E.  Cyphers,  of  Florida. 

Eric  W.  Flelsher.  of  Maryland. 

Wane  B.  Gentry,  of  Washington. 

James  M.  HaU,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Roberta  L.  Msysrkort,  of  Mississippi. 

Miss  Ruth  O.  Miehaslson,  of  Michigan. 

PhlUp  M.  Magao.  of  Calif  omia. 

Gabriel  J.  PaoloHi,  of  Nevada. 

Paid  Sadler,  of  Tannsssss. 

Mrs.  Helen  8.  Stasis,  of  Oallfomla. 


For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offl- 
cers  of  class  8,  vice  consuls  of  career  and 
secretaries  In  the  diplomatic  servloe  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerlea: 

TerreU  ■.  Arnold,  of  Oallfomla. 

David  P.  BanowetB.  of  Louisiana. 

Harry  K.  Bargold,  Jr..  of  New  Tork. 

MiM  Knuna  Bamardon.  of  New  Tork. 

Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida. 

James  Barnard  Boeklan.  ot  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Helen  Brady,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  B.  Braldanbach.  of  New  Tork. 

Pater  a  Bridges,  of  IlllnoU. 

Miss  liuey  Tbsrina  Brlggs,  of  Mains. 

Jere  Broh-Kahn,  ot  Ohio. 

CarroU  Brown,  of  Alabama. 

Bugane  B.  Bruns,  of  Maryland. 

Jarald  G.  Clemans,  of  Csillfomla. 

John  R.  Cllngerman.  of  Michigan. 

Bmmett  M.  Oozsoa,  of  Illinois. 

Wlllum  F.  Orary,  of  Florida. 

Robert  R.  Dennis,  of  Pannsylvania. 

Francis  Ds  Tarr,  of  Oallfomla. 

Miss  Helen  Marie  Donovan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Suaanne  B.  Dress,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  W.  Duamllng.  of  California. 

WUllam  L.  Dutton.  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Richard  A.  Dwyar.  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Phyllis  B.  BUlott.  of  MlssourL 

Ollle  B.  BUlson.  of  HllnoU. 

Raymond  C.  Ewlng.  of  California. 

Miss  Anns  Ladd  Frederick,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Howard  V.  Funk,  Jr..  of  New  Tork. 

Herbert  Donald  Oelber,  of  New  Toric 

Terry  G.  Grant,  of  Illinois. 

Kurt  F.  Gross,  of  Wlsconsm. 

Miss  Thursa  Maureen  Harris,  of  FfiTiiri. 

James  R.  Holway,  of  lUlnols. 

James  F.  Hxighes  HI,  of  New  TcHic 

David  Kom,  of  Missouri. 

David  C.  Laoey.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 

Frederick  H.  Lawton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Melvln  H.  Levlne.  of  Massachusetts. 

WUllam  H.  Luers.  of  lUlnols. 

Edward  J.  Malonls.  of  Massachusetts. 

Wade  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Mattson,  of  Minnesota. 

John  C.  Monjo,  of  Connecticut. 

John  T.  Morgan,  of  Illlnots. 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 

Richard  A.  Neale,  of  California. 

George  Clay  Nettles,  of  Alabama. 

George  W.  Ogg.  of  Virginia. 

Oscar  J.  Olson,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

James  R.  Panks.  of  Washington. 

Thomas  J.  Pape.  of  Texas. 

Bdward  U  Peck,  of  California. 

Neale  J.  Pearson,  of  Florida. 

Lawrence  Pezzullo,  of  New  Tork. 

Homer  R.  Phelps,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 

Martin  Polsteln,  of  New  Tork. 

WUUam  H.  Price,  of  Florida. 

Frederick  S.  Quln,  of  New  Tork. 

WUllam  B.  Rau.  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  J.  Rlegert,  of  Ohio. 

John  T.  Rogerson,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

John  Hall  Rouse,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

David  D.  Schobe,  of  Illinois. 

Walter  John  SUva,  of  Massachusetts. 

Clint  E.  Smith,  of  New  Mexico. 

Donnell  D.  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  C.  Sperling,  of  Connecticut. 

Unwood  R.  Starbtrd,  of  Maine. 

Ronald  Lewis  Steel,  of  Illinois. 

Donald  C.  Tlce.  of  Kansas. 

Blaine  C.  TueUer.  of  Utah. 

Leonard  B.  Weddle.  of  Indiana. 

Albert  W.  Whiting,  of  Kansas. 

Stephan  Charles  Williams,  of  New  Tork. 

Herbert  Oilman  Wing,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Servloe  staff  officers  to  be  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlea: 

Thomas  J.  Barrett.  Jr..  of  Pannsylvania. 

Stephen  P.  Belcher,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Rot>ert  C.  Benedict,  of  California. 

Richard  O.  Browar,  of  Minnesota. 

Marvin  A.  Derrick,  of  Oallfomla. 

Homer  G.  Oayna,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
liunbla. 


John  L.  Hedges,  of  DIIdoIb. 
Orton  W.  Hoover,  of  Iowa. 
Rolf  Jacoby.  of  New  Tork. 
Richard  B.  Joyce,  ot  MlssourL 
Robert  G.  Mahon.  of  Califomla. 
Paul  R.  PhllUps.  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Walker,  of  Montana. 

Foreign  Servloe  Reserve  offloais  to  ba 
suls  of  the  United  States  of  Amsrloa: 
Chester  R.  Chsrtrand.  of  Oallfamia. 
Robert  W.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 
DavUl  J.  DuBols,  of  Haw  Tork. 
William  J.  Hood,  of  Maine. 
Roderick  W.  Horton,  of  NawToric 
George  O.  Kephart.  of  Maryland. 
Mas  W.  Kraus,  of  Maryland. 
Vincent  U.  Lockliart,  of  Tnat. 
Thomas  Polgar.  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  F.  Rail,  of  New  Tork. 
Paul  L.  Springer,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Sarvlca  Rasarva  oOoers  to  be  vie* 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Walter  L.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Cleary.  of  Massachusetts. 

William  H.  Dunbar,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
Ixmibla. 

Ralph  J.  Katrosh,  of  Virginia. 

WUllam  C.  Rogers,  of  Kentucky. 

R.  Harden  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

George  W.  SteltE.  of  New  Torfc. 

Robert  D.  Wlecha.  o^  Michigan. 

Throop  M.  ^midar,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be 
retarles   in   the   diplomatic  service  of  tha 
United  States  of  America: 

Lewis  P.  Achen,  of  Montana. 

Biumett   F.   Anderson,   of   the   Dtstrlct  of 
Col\imbla. 

Charles  J.  Beclonan,  of  Arlaona. 

Alfred  V.  Boemer.  of  Maryland. 

WUllam  B.  Bromell,  of  Virginia. 

Wlllard  F.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  B.  Bums,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Micliael  C.  Capraro,  of  New  Tork. 

Walter  T.  Clnl.  of  New  Tork. 

Francis  G.  Coleman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Francis   L.   CooUdge.   of   the   District   <^ 
Columbia. 

J.  Edmxind  Crowley,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  K.  Davis,  of  California. 

Paul  E.  Eckel,  of  Maryland. 

Sam  A.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut. 

WUllam  T.  Ellis,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  M.  Forcey.  of  California. 

Leonard  C.  Omirkln,  ta  Ohio. 

Rolf  e  A.  Haatvedt.  of  Iowa. 

VlrgU  L.  Harris,  of  California. 

Henry    D.    Hecksher,   of    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Hoppy.  of  Oklahoma. 

Earl  H.  Link,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  A.  MareUus,  of  Colorado. 

John  H.   Martlnsen,  of  Washington. 

Clyde  R.  McAvoy.  ot  New  Tork. 

Laughlin    Phmips,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  W.  Reldy,  of  lUlnois. 

John  J.  Shea,  of  New  Tork. 

Arnold  M.  SUver.  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  F.  Taylor,  of  VlrglnU. 

Edward    O.    WeUes,    ot    tha    District    of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Servloe  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  claas  3  to  clsss  it 

W.  WendeU  Blancke,  of  Califomla. 
WUUam  O.  BosweU,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  H.  Burns,  of  Oklahoma. 
Prescott  Chllds,  of  Massaehusatts. 
Bdward  C.  Crouch,  of  tha  DIstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Francis  Daak,  of  tha  District  of  Columbia. 
Robert  F.  Bala,  of  Oregon. 
Monis  N.  Hughes,  of  Nebraska. 
Brie  Kochar,  of  Oallfomla. 
Robert  O.  Mmar.  of  New  Tcrk. 
Charles  P.  OTX>nnall,  of  Xlttnols. 
William  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts. 
Bdward  B.  Rloe,  of  Wisconsin. 
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Harold  SiTM,  of  Ttenneffle*. 

John  M.  SteevM.  of  tne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Carlos  J.  Warner,  of  Maine. 

Murat  W.  WUUama,  of  tne  District  of  Oo- 
Iximbla. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  3  to  dass  1 
and  to  be  also  consuls  general  of  the  'Dnited 
States  of  America: 

Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  V.  Anderson,  of  Delaware. 

WllEon  T.  M.  Beale.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  Belton,  of  Oregon. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett.  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Carl  H.  Boehrlnger,  of  Arizona. 

wmiam  C.  Burdett,  of  Georgia. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph  N.  Clough.  of  Washington. 

William  A.  Crawford,  of  Pennsylvanl*. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  Kew  York. 

Fulton  Freeman,  of  California. 

Edward  L.  Fre«rs,  of  California. 

Ifartln  J.  HUlentorand.  of  niinoia. 

Arthur  G.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

J.  Jefferson  Jones  8d.  of  Tennessee. 

Edmund  H.  KeUogg,  of  Virginia. 

Peyton  Kerr,  of  Virginia. 

Nat  B.  King,  of  Texas. 

WllUam  L.  Krleg.  of  CMilo. 

William  Leonhart.  of  West  Virginia. 

Edward  P.  Maffltt,  of  Missouri. 

Edwin  W.  BtorUn,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  McBrlde ,  of  Michigan. 

Jack  D.  Neal,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  Palmer  2d.  of  California. 

Stuart  W.  Rockwell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Terry  B.  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  W.  Scott,  of  Texas. 

Richard  M.  Service,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harold  ShuIIaw,  of  HUnols. 

Wallace  W.  Stuart,  of  Tennessee. 

David  A.  Thomasson,  of  Kentucky. 

Tlie  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  3  to  class  2: 
Robert  W.  Adams,  of  Texas. 
William  C.  Afleld,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
W.  Stratton  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
H.  Kenneth  Baker,  of  Maryland. 
William  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 
Arthw  B.  Beach,  of  MlseourL 
Robert  M.  Brandin,  of  New  York. 
Herbert  D.  Brewster,  of  Minnesota. 
Stephen  C.  Brown,  of  West  Virginia. 
Willard  O.  Brown,  of  Texas. 
Findley  Bums.  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 
Kennsfth  A.  Byms,  of  Colorado. 
Donald  B.  Calder,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Patrick  Carroll,  of  Mew  York. 
Don  V.  Catlatt.  of  MlsKmrL 
Albert  B.  CUttenburg .  Jr.,  of  Psnnsjrlranla. 
Charlas  PiblUp  Clock,  of  California. 
Miss  H.  Alberta  Colclaser,  of  Ohio. 
William  B.  Cols,  Jr..  of  Maw  York. 
John  F.  Correll,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  F.  Corrigan.  of  Ohio. 

Philip  M.  Davenport,  of  Maryland. 

Rodgar  P.  Davlss.  of  Calif  omla. 

Henry  Daarbom.  of  New  Hampahlr*. 

Samnal  De  Palma.  of  ICaryland. 

Thomas  P.  Dillon,  of  Missouri. 

Perry  Ellis,  of  California. 

Jack  M.  Fleischer,  of  Wisconsin. 

Richard  Funkhouser,  of  California. 

Daniel  Oaudln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Forrest  K.  Oeerken,  of  Minnesota. 

Lewis  E.  Gleeck.  Jr..  of  California. 

Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  L.  Guest,  of  California. 

John  E.  Hargrove,  of  MlasisslppL 

Franklin  Hawley.  of  Michigan. 

Frank  Snowden  Hopkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  E.  Hullck.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  H.  Hunt,  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  C.  Hutton,  of  Colorado. 

Alfred  le  S.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia. 

John  M.  Kennedy,  of  Virginia. 


Boy  I.  Khnmel.  of  New  Mexico. 
Spencer  M.  King,  of  Maine. 
WllUam  Kllng,  of  New  York. 
M.  Gordon  Elnox,  of  New  York. 
Abe  Kramer,  of  California. 
Eldred  D.  KupptngCT,  of  Ohio. 
Nathaniel  Lancaster.  Jr.,  of  Vlrgfifla. 
GUbert  E.  Larsen,  of  nilnois. 
James  H.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  H.  Llnthlcum,  of  California. 
Aubrey  E.  Uppincott,  of  Arizona. 
William  L.  Maglstretcl.  of  California. 
Abram  E.  Manell,  of  California. 
Donald  B.  McCue.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  G.  McGregor,  of  Massactau^tts. 
Francis  E.  Meloy.  Jr.,  of  Maryland 
Lee  E.  Metcalf .  of  Texas. 
Howard  Meyers,  of  Maryland. 
Charles  P.  Nolan,  of  Massachuset^. 
Julian  L.  Nugent,  Jr..  of  New  Mex|oo. 
Albert  E.  Pappano,  of  Ohio. 
Paul  H.  Pearson,  of  Iowa. 
Oliver  A.  Peterson,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  I.  Phillips,  of  California. 
George  W.  Renchard.  of  Michigan  , 
W.  Garland  Richardson,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  C.  M.  Robioson.  of  Iowa- 
Leslie  L.  Rood,  of  New  Jersey. 
Edward  J.  Rowell,  of  California, 
Alljert  W.  Sherer.  Jr.,  of  Illlnols. 
Thomas  W.  Simons,  Sr.,  of  the  tMstrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Walter  Smith,  of  Illinois. 
Byron  B.  Snyder,  of  California. 
Paul  J.  Sturm,  of  Connecticut. 
James  W.  Swlhart,  of  Massachus^ts. 
John  D.  Tomllnson,  of  Illinois. 
Richard  E.  Usher,  of  Wisconsin- 
Joseph  J.  Wagner,  of  New  York. 
Herman  Walker.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 
Andrew  B.  Wardlaw.  of  South  Cafollna. 
Philip  P.  Williams,  of  California,  j 
David  G.  Wilson.  Jr.,  of  Oregon.    I 
Charles  D.  Withers,  of  South  Carallna. 

The  following-named  persons  fqr  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  pf  class  3. 
consiils,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Albert  S.  Watson,  of  Oonnectleuli 
Stanley  Wilcox,  of  Illinois.  j 

The  following-named  Foreign  aervlce  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  4  \o  class  8: 
Hugh  O.  Appling,  of  California. 
Philip  Axelrod,  of  Delaware. 
Taylor  G.  Belcher,  of  New  York. 
Harry  H.  Bell,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  S.  Black,  of  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
Gray  Bream,  of  Wyoming. 
William  T.  Brlggs.  of  Virginia. 
Philip  H.  Chadbovim,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  of  New  Yo^k. 
A.  John  Cope,  Jr..  of  Utah. 
Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  of  New  Tor  e. 
Alexander  J.  Davit,  of  Psnnsylva  lia. 
Richard  C.  Desmond,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  Donhauser,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  A.  Donovan,  of  North  Di  kota. 
John  Warner  Foley,  Jr.,  of  Msw  1  ampsblra. 
Herbert  Oordon,  of  New  York. 
Roger  L.  Heacock,  of  California, 
John  Calvin  Hill.  Jr.,  of  South  CfroUna. 
Robert  B.  HiU.  of  MaasachustU 
Oscar  C.  Holder,  of  lioiilslana 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Jester,  of  Calif c^nla. 
Thomas  M.  Judd.  of  Maryland.    { 
Max  V.  ELrebs,  of  California. 
Weldon  Litsey.  of  Texas.  ' 

Duncan  A.  D.  Mackay,  of  New  Jersey. 
Martin  O.  Manch.  of  Virginia. 
Grant  V.  McClanaham.  of  Miasonrl. 
Thomas  D.  McKiernan,  of  Masssfchusetts. 
Joseph  A.  MendenhaU,  of  Maryland. 
Harold  M.  MidkUf,  of  Florida,     j 
Robert  W.  Moore,  of  Iowa.  I 

R.  Kenneth  Oakley,  of  Oklahoma. 
Eugene  L.  Padberg,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 
Ellwood  M.  Babenold,  Jr..  of  Pei^nsylvanla. 
Reed  P.  Robinson,  of  Utah. 
Joseph  W.  Schutz,  of  California. 
Frederick  D.  Sharp  3d.  of  Maine 


NewYoilt. 


Carolina. 


Merlin  S.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Ernest  L.  Stanger,  of  Utah. 

Charles  O.  Stefan,  of  Calif ornfak. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  Floriaa. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  Massachuswtta. 

John  L.  Ttopplng,  of  New  York. 

Raymond  A.  Valliere.  of  New  Sampahlrt. 

Herbert  E.  Wciner,  of  New  Yofk. 

Jackson  W.  Wilson,  of  Texas,  i 

Robert  M.  Winfree,  erf  the  district  of  Co- 
Ixunbia. 

Robert  W.  Zimmermann,  of  i  he  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Forei|  n  Serrloe  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  clasi    6  to  class  4: 

Arthur  S.  AbboU.  of  niinoia. 
Harold  Aisley.  of  Maryland. 
Joseph  A.  Angottl,  of  West  VL  "glnla. 
Alfred  L.  Atherton.  Jr..  of  Majswctaosetts. 
John  Campbell  Ausland.  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  A.  Baker.  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
Harris  H.  Ball,  of  California. 
Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr..  of  lifinnl 
John  L.  Barrett,  of  Texas. 
Carl  E.  Bartch,  of  Ohio. 
Williams  Beal,  of  Massacht 
William  E.  Beauchamp.  Jr.,  of 
Alf  E.  Bergesen,  of  New  YorkJ 
Slator  C.  Blackiston,  Jr.,  of  Nf 
John  Q.  Blodgett,  of  Marylanil. 
Archer  K.  Blood,  of  Virginia. J 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Bouch.  of  Oregon. 
John  M.  Bowie,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Vincent  S.  R.  Brandt,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Ellzat>eth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 
Emerson  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 
Robert  R.  Brungart.  of  Marymnd. 
Thompson  R.  Buchanan,  of  laaryland. 
William  A.  Buell.  Jr.,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Patricia  M.  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  W.  CaldweU,  of  NorthlcaroUoa. 
Paul  C.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  A.  Chapin,  of  Illinois. 
Christian  G.  Chapman,  of  Kew  York. 
Carroll  E.  Cobb,  of  Colorado. ; 
Richard  H.  Coxirtenaye,  of  Cillfomla. 
W.  Kennedy  Cromwell  3d,  of 'Maryland. 
Charles  T.  Cross,  of  Virginia. 
John  B.  Crume,  of  Kentuckjl 
Phillip  B.  Dahl.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Frances  M.  DaUor.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Hampton  Davis,  of  Calif omi  \. 
Arthur  R.  Day.  of  New  JeTaej. 
Mario  R.  DeCapua,  of  Connecticut. 
William  B.  deOrace.  of  Massftchasstts. 
Paul  W.  Deibel,  of  Ohio.         { 
Morris  Dembo.  of  New  York.  { 

Edward  J.  Dembskl,  of  Colorado. 
John  B.  Dexter,  of  Msrybmdl 

James  A.  Dibrell,  of  Texas.    [ 

Richard  H.  Donald,  of  Connecticut. 

Anthony  J.  Dreape,  of  New  insay. 

Walter  H.  Drew,  of  Colorado! 

Adolph  Dubs,  of  nitnols.       1 

Michael  J.  Dux,  of  Florida.   I 

Thaodore  L.  Bliot,  Jr.,  of  Canfomfa, 

Miss  Virginia  EUls.  of  tha  plsMet  of  Co- 
Ituibla. 

Warrick  B.  Blrod.  Jr.,  of  miiiola, 

Mrs.  Btsabatb  L.  Sngdahl. 
■hire. 

Charles  W.  Falkner.  of  Oregon. 

John  M.  Farrior,  of  North  CifoUna. 

Harry  Pelnsteln.  of  Georgia. 

Benjamin  A.  Fleck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  C.  Fbulon,  of  nilnoisi 

A.  Eugene  Frank,  of  Illinois. 

Harry  George  French,  of  Wivconsin. 

Donald  A.  Gaiduk.  of  Califo^-nla. 

John  N.  Gatch,  Jr.,  of  Ohio.  I 

Norman  W.  Getsinger,  of  wit»>i«g^n, 

John  I.  CietB,  of  Illinois. 

Russell  L.  Oibbs,  of  Mlchlga^ 

Justle  E.  Gist,  of  Iowa. 

Culver  Oleysteen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Gossett,  of  OMahoE  ta. 

Miss  Betty  C.  Gough,  of  Mai  yland. 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  lUlnoL  u 

Lindsey  Grant,  of  New  York , 


of  Maw  Samp- 


La  wrenee  S.  Oruaa.  of  Connecticut. 

James  C.  Haahr,  of  Minnesota. 

Andrew  B.  Hanney,  of  Massat^tnetta. 

Joseph  A.  Harary.  of  New  York. 

Miss  Margaret  P.  Hays,  of  Texas. 

Robert  Whltoomb  Heavey,  of  California. 

Richard  M.  Hemdon,  of  Pennsyiranla. 

Martin  Y.  Hlrabayashl,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  S.  Hoard,  of  California. 

John  R.  Holdrtdge,  of  Calif  omla. 

Jerome  K.  Holloway,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  B.  Houghton,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  B.  Houston,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  D.  Huff,  of  Indiana. 

Elmer  C.  Hnlen,  of  Kentucky. 

Mansfield  L.  Hunt,  of  Maine. 

Milan  W.  Jerabek,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  C.  Johnson.  Jr.,  of  New  Jeraey. 

Charles  M.  Jcdinston,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Johnston,  of  Ohio. 

Curtis  F.  Jonas,  of  Ifttlnc. 

William  Kane,  of  Virginia. 

Warren  A.  Kelsey,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bayard  King,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  Klein,  of  Kansas. 

Joseph  B.  Kyle,  of  Virginia. 

Lowell  Bruce  Latngen,  of  Minnesota. 

Mason  A.  La  Belle,  of  Colorado. 

Chase  E.  Laurandlne,  of  Alabama. 

Donald  A.  Lewis,  of  New  York. 

Herman  Undstrom,  of  Florida. 

Harry  M.  Lofton,  of  South  Oarolina. 

Earl  H.  Luboeansfcy.  of  MlssourL 

Basil  F.  Maogowan.  of  Tennsssws. 

Da3rton  S.  Mak,  of  lovra. 

Philip  W.  Manhard,  of  Plortda. 

Doyle  V.  Martin,  of  Oklahoma. 

Olenwood  B.  Matthews,  of  Callfantfa. 
.   James  A.  May,  of  California. 

James  H.  McFarland,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Robert  A.  McKlnnon,  of  Michigan, 

Kermit  S.  Midthun,  of  Michigan. 

Daniel  W.  Montenegro,  of  New  York. 

Sam  Moskowlta.  of  Mlasoun. 

Grant  E.  Mouser  Sd,  of  Ohio. 

Franklin  H.  Murrall.  of  California. 

Jacob  M.  Mysnon.  of  tha  Dlatrlet  of  Ocdum- 
bla. 

S.  Jan  Nadelman.  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  P.  Nagoski,  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  W.  Neubert,  of  Washington. 

Daniel  O.  Newberry,  of  Georgia. 

Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr..  of  Mlssoinl. 

Douglas  B.  O'Oonnell,  of  New  Yotk. 

John  F.  OTXmnell.  Jr.,  of  Msisschiisstf. 

John  F.  O'Orady,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  L.  Ouverson,  of  Minnesota. 

WllUam  V.  M.  Owan.  of  tba  DIstrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Carvel  Painter,  of  Wisconsin. 

Stephen  B.  Pslmsr.  Jr„  of  Msw  York. 

Chris  O.  Pstrow.  of  Massachxisatta. 

Harry  F.  Pfelffer.  Jx.,  of  Maryland. 

Harry  M.  Fhalan,  Jr.,  of  T»nnima>. 

Wendell  A.  Pike,  of  Washington. 

Ferdinand  F.  Pirballa.  of  PsnnsjrlTanla. 

Richard  A.  Pools,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  M.  Poppla.  of  nilBola. 

Panels  C.  Prsaoott.  of  Malaa. 

Lawls  M.  Pumall.  of  Dalawaca. 

Jsck  K.  Quaan.  of  Ohio. 

Lawrsnce  P.  Ralston,  of  Connecticut. 

John  P.  Raddington,  of  Haw  York. 

Larry  W.  Rosder,  of  Missouri. 

Frsdsrlok  L.  Royt,  of  Wlaeonsia. 

Jamas  R.  Buchtl,  of  Wisconsin. 

David  T.  Schnaidar,  of  Maw  HamjMblra. 

Robert  M.  Schneider,  of  Iowa. 

Cabot  Sedgwick,  of  Ariaona. 

Peter  A.  Seip,  of  Iowa. 

Albert  L.  Sellgmann,  of  Virginia. 

Melvln  E.  Sinn,  of  Virginia. 

Matthew  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  South  Dakota. 

Richard  E.  Snyder,  of  New  Jersey. 

Karl  E.  Sommerlatte,  of  Morida. 

C.  Melvln  Sonne,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  F.  Spengler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Sprecher,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Stave,  of  Washington. 

Kenedon   P.   Staina.   of    the   District    of 
Columbia. 


Robert  W.  Stookey,  of  lUlnoti. 
-  OeWltt  L.  Stora,  of  California. 
Lee  T.  Stull,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kenneth  P.  T.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 
Jack  A.  Sulser,  of  Illlnols. 
Klngdon  W.  Swayne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  R.  Tuagaj.  of  Maryland. 
Herbert  B.  Thompson,  of  Calif  omla. 
David  R.  Tliomson.  of  California. 
Miss  Ruth  J.  Torrance,  of  Virginia. 
Theodore  A.  Ttemblay,  of  California. 
Edward  J.  TTost,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  T.  Turner,  of  Washington. 
Philip  H.  Valdes.  of  New  York. 
Theodore  A.  Wahl,  of  New  York. 
Peter  C.  Walker,  of  New  York. 
Milton  C.  Walstrom.  of  the  TOrltory  of 
Hawaii. 
Herbert  S.  Weast.  of  California. 
Sidney  Wetntraub.  of  New  York. 
Robert  W.  Weise.  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 
Alfred  W.  Wells,  of  New  York. 
Karl  F.  Weygand.  of  Massachxisetts. 
Mrs.  C.  Carey  White,  of  Arizona. 
Orme  Wilson.  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Wendell  W.  Woodbury,  of  Iowa. 
Charles  G.  Wootton.  of  Connecticut. 
Arthvir  I.  Wortxel,  of  New  Jersey. 
Frederick  S.  York,  of  New  Jersey. 
Harry  R.  2Serbel,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  f olloarlng-nanted  persons  for  appotnt- 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  6. 
consuls,  and  sacrstsrles  in  tha  dipkMuaUc 
service  of  tha  United  States  of  America: 

Thomaa  M.  OmSuty.  at  Massaehusetta. 

Arthur  V.  Metcalfe,  of  California. 

The     following-named     Foreign     Service 
oOcers  for  promotion  from  class  0  to  class  6: 
Robert  E.  Barbour,  of  Tennessee. 
Hubert  H.  Buzbee.  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Oscar  H.  Ouerra.  of  Texas. 
Malcolm  P.  Hallam.  of  South  Dakota. 
Andrew  L  Klllgore.  of  Alabama. 
George  R.  Phelan,  Jr..  of  Mlssoiul. 

Tha  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  6 
and  to  be  also  oonsols  of  tba  United  States 
of  America: 

Miss  Gloria  B.  Ablonness.  of  Virginia. 

Karl  D.  Aekennan.  of  Oklahoma. 

Richard  H.  Adams,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  P.  Allen,  of  California. 

Robert  N.  Allen,  of  Oklahoma. 

Henry  T.  Andersen,  of  Conneettcot. 

Daniel  N.  Arzac.  Jr..  of  Calif  omla. 

James  H.  Aahlda.  of  Wsahlngton. 

Bobart  A.  Aylward,  of  Masse  rilmsst^. 

Mlas  Mildred  J.  Baar,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  J.  Ballantyna,  of  Msssschusatta. 

Oeorge  M.  BarUs.  of  California. 

Malcolm  It.  Bamabay,  of  Tssaa. 

Robert  S.  Batnatt  IV.  of  Vlrflnia. 

Raymond  BastUaello,  of  Tesas. 

Raymond  J.  Beeker,  of  Caltfomla. 

Philip  B.  Bsrgfleld.  of  California. 

John  A.  BIlUncB,  of  Missouri. 

Robert  A.  Blshton,  of  Maryland. 

Mohard  J.  BkMmflald,  of  Ckwinectlcwt. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Bonnsll,  of  Michigan. 

Lewu  W.  Bowdea,  of  ttie  Dlatrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WlUlam  O.  Bradford,  of  lUlnota. 

John  A.  nwnan  HI.  of  Mew  York. 

William  R.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 

Harrison  W.  Burgess,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  N.  Burnet,  of  Alabama. 

Robert  L.  Bums,  of  tha  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  T.  Buma.  of  Indiana. 

Charles  T.  Butler.  Jr^  at  Indiana. 

Pratt  Byrd.  of  Kentucky. 

Alan  L.  Campbell,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Roy  O.  Carlson,  of  Illinois. 

Maxwell  Chaplin,  of  California. 

Arnold  K.  Chllds.  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Virginia  Whitfield  Collins,  of  Florida. 

Thomas  F.  Conlon.  of  Illinois. 

John  S.  Connolly,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Eller  R.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

Ray  H.  Crane,  of  Utah. 


Joseph  H.  Ciinnlngham.  of  Nebraska. 

Everett  L.  Damron.  of  Oblo. 

Miss  Lois  M.  Day.  of  Ohio. 

John  M.  Dennis,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Walko-  A.  Dlamanti.  of  Utah. 

Th(»nas  I.  Dickson.  Jr.,  of  Texaa. 

Miss  Hazel  C.  Dougherty,  at  Pennaylyanla. 

Miss  Dorothy  J.  Dugan.  of  Hew  Jersey. 

Gilda  R.  Duly,  of  New  York. 

Chester  O.  Dunham,  of  Ohio. 

William  B.  Edmondson.  of  Nebraska. 

Alfred  J.  Brdos.  of  Ariaona. 

Elden  B.  Erickson.  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Barbara  C.  Fagan.  of  New  York. 

Michael  A.  Falzone.  of  New  York. 

Oordon  R.  Firth,  of  New  York. 

Richard  V.  Fischer,  of  Minnesota. 

Rot>ert  M.  Forcey,  of  California. 

James  B.  Freeman,  of  Ohio. 

William  Lee  Ftost.  of  Connecticut. 

Alexander  8.  C.  Puller,  of  Connectieut. 

Fted  J.  Galanto.  of  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  R.  Gammon  m.  of  Tssaa. 

John  L.  Gawf .  of  Colorado. 

Charles  A.  Gendreau.  of  Mlnneaota. 

H.  Kent  Goodspeed,  of  California. 

Miss  Shirley  M.  Green,  of  MlssourL 

Clifford  H.  Gross,  of  New  York. 

Pierson  M.  Hall,  of  Kansas. 

Donald  S.  Harris,  of  Connecticut. 

William  C.  Harrop.  of  New  Jersey. 

Russ^  C.  Heater,  of  Callfomla. 

Mrs.  Hanye  A.  Helland,  of  Callfonsla. 

Rotiert  T.  Hennemeyer.  of  niinoia. 

Frederick  A.  HID,  of  California. 

Benjamin  C.  HOIlard  n^  of  West  Vlrgli^A, 

Bdward  C.  Howatt.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  A.  Jackson,  of  Michigan. 

John  W.  Jellch,  of  New  York. 

Kempton  B.  Jenkins,  ot  the  Dtstriet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  M.  Kane,  of  TTHnola. 

Oeorge  R.  Kaplan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Edward  P.  Kardas.  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Edward  Karkashlan,  of  Calif ocsla. 

Lawrence  J.  Kennon.  of  California. 

C.  Dlrck  Keyser.  of  New  Jessey. 

Bdward  L.  KtlTham.  of  Illlnols. 

Leslie  A.  Klleforth,  of  California. 

Kenneth  W.  Knauf ,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  F.  Knowles,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  H.  Kreisberg.  of  New  York. 

John  Krtzay.  of  Maryland. 

Henry  A.  Lagasse,  of  Mew  Hampshire. 

Lyle  F.  Lane,  of  Washington. 

Paul  Baxter  Laatos.  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

Bdwla  D.  Lsdbetter,  of  Oallfamla. 

Samuel  W.  Itswls,  of  Tesas. 

Chartaa  B.  Ulien,  of  nilnots. 

John  A.  Linehan,  Jr.,  of  Massaehusetti. 

Alan  W.  Lukens,  ot  Panasylvanla. 

John  O.  MaoCraokan,  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  M.  Maaley,  of  Oonnectieiit. 

S.  Douglas  Martin,  (rf  Mew  York. 

Mlcholas  V.  McCaiasland.  of  Okllf  omU. 

Bdward  8.  MeClary,  of  Catifomia, 

MISS  Margaret  J.  McCleilaa.  of  Ttnsmfi- 
yania, 

Harry  R.  Malona.  9r^  ol  Mew  York. 

Franklin  L.  Mi  wstoa  ■ ,  ef  Mew  York. 

Miss  Ooletie  Meyer,  of  Oallfamla. 

Dudley  W.  Miller,  of  Colorado. 

WllUam  A.  MltebaU,  of  Maine. 

Oeorge  C.  Moore,  ef  Callfomla. 

Benjamin  R.  Moaer,  of  ytrgtaiM. 

Bdwln  m.  Moot,  Jr..  of  lUlBOia. 

Robert  L.  Mott,  of  California. 

Charles  Willis  Maaa.  of  Massaehasetti. 

Richard  D.  Methercut.  of  Florida. 

MicUael  H.  Newlin,  of  North  Carolina. 

Donald  R.  Norland,  of  Iowa. 

Anthony  F.  O'Boyle,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  W.  Ogle,  of  Indiana. 

James  M.  B.  OX3rady,  of  the  District  of  Cl»- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Mary  W.  OU'wersoo,  of  Oklahoma. 
Hugh  B.  O'Neill,  of  Oonneetlent. 

Frank  V.  Ortia,  Jr..  of  Mew  Mexicoi. 

Rlciuuxi  B.  Owan,  of  Michigan. 

James  B.  Parker,  of  Texas. 

Russell  R.  Pearson,  of  Minnesota. 

Oeorge  W.  PhilUps.  of  Florida. 
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Bichard  St.  F.  Post,  of  Oonnectlcut. 

Arthur  W.  Purcell,  of  Ifaaeacbttaetta. 

Peter  J.  Ralnerl.  of  Mew  York. 

Jees  P.  Seed,  of  Waahlngton. 

James  F.  Belpta.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Bemole,  of  Minnesota. 

O.  Bdward  Reynolds,  of  New  York. 

Charley  V.  Bice,  of  Texas. 

Mies  Martha  Jean  Richardson,  of  nilnola. 

Ralph  W.  Richardson,  of  California. 

Lucian  L.  Rocke,  Jr..  of  Florida. 

Robert  H.  Rose,  of  Utah. 

Samuel  O.  Ruff,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  T.  Rvsh.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Leo  J.  Ryan,  of  Florida. 

William  E.  Schaufele.  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Kennedy  B.  Schmertz.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  R.  Selby.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  O.  Shackleton.  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Simmons,  of  Texas. 

Herman  T.  Skofleld.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  F.  Slutz.  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Ifiss  Cora  M.  Smith,  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Jean  V.  Smith,  of  Bflnnesota. 

SAchel  F.  Smith,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  F.  Starkey.  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  L.  Starlight,  of  New  York. 

Francis  R.  Starrs.  Jr.,  of  California. 

William  A.  Stoltsfus,  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  E.  Talt,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jean  R.  Tartter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  William  Thomas,  of  nunols. 

William  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Arthur  T.  Tlenken,  of  New  York. 

WlUlam  D.  Toomey,  of  North  Dakota. 

Rene  A.  Tron,  of  New  York. 

Allen  R.  Turner,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  D.  Vine,  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Wallace,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Marjory  M.  Wallls,  of  California. 

Robert  B.  Warner,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  H.  Wenzel,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lewis  M.  White,  of  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Wldney.  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Wilson,  of  California. 

Miss  Eugenia  Wolllak,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Julia  L.  Wooster,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  C.  Wysong,  of  California. 

Amos  Yoder.  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  D.  Yoder.  of  PennsylTanla. 

Carlos  M.  Yordan.  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Yoimg,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla. 

Dan  A.  Zachary,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Serrice  officers  of  class  6, 
▼ice  consuls  of  career  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Gorl  P.  Bruno,  of  New  York. 

Dale  W.  Field.  Jr..  of  Iowa. 

Miss  WUda  MitcheU.  of  Nebraska. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

Craig  Baxter,  of  Ohio. 

Joel  W.  Blller,  of  Wisconsin. 

Wesley  D.  Boles,  of  CalifomU. 

Donald  W.  Bom,  of  Massachusetts. 

Merrltt  C.  Bragdon,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

Arthvir  E.  Brelsky,  of  California. 

Marshall  Brement,  of  Maryland. 

Hugh  K.  Campbell,  of  Ohio. 

Frank  C.  Carlucd,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Cheeky,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Don  T.  Christensen.  of  California. 

Herman  J.  Cohen,  of  New  York. 

AUen  C.  Davis,  of  Tennessee. 

John  O.  Day,  of  Mew  York. 

John  L.  De  Omellas,  of  Alabama. 

V/Ulard  A.  De  Free,  of  Michigan. 

C.  Edward  Dlllery,  of  Washington.  — 

Robert  S.  Dillon,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  W,  Dye,  of  New  York. 

Harland  H.  Eastman,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Sliargn  E.  bdkamp,  of  Nebraska. 

Fred  Exton.  jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Donald  C.  Ferguson,  of  California. 


I 


Lewis  P.  Pickett.  Jr.,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Ftank.  of  Connecticut. 

Oerald  A.  Friedman,  of  Florida.       . 

Robert  K.  German,  of  Texas.  i 

Miss  Joan  aillesple.  of  Connecticut. 

Wever  Gim,  of  Utah. 

Maynard  W.  Olitman,  of  Illinois. 

Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 

WlUlam  B.  Grant,  of  Maseachusettl. 

Charles  W.  Grover,  of  New  York. 

Harold  E.  Grover,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

John  E.  Guendllng,  Jr.,  of  Indiana 

Miss  Theresa  A.  Healy,  of  New  Yorl  , 

Lambert  Heynlger,  of  New  York. 

Wallace  F.  Holbrook,  of  Massachusttts. 

William  A.  Isplrlan.  of  New  York. 

Ralph  T.  Jans,  of  Michigan. 

Lee  B.  Johnson,  of  Ohio. 

Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 

Adolph  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Kavan,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  V.  Keeley,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  S.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Calif onjla. 

James  A.  Klemstine,  of  Pennsylvaitia. 

Albert  A.  Lakeland.  Jr.,  of  New  Yorjc 

Peter  W.  Lande.  of  Massachusetts. ' 

Samuel  Lee,  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Louis  J.  Link,  of  Kansas.  | 

Jay  H.  Long,  of  California.  j 

John  M.  Lord,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetm. 

Stephen  Low,  of  Ohio. 

Walter  H.  Lubkeman.  of  New  YoilK 

David  A.  Macuk,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  W.  Mahoney,  of  Indiana. 

Herbert  S.  Malin,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  E.  Marthinsen,  of  Pennsylfanla. 

J.  Thomas  McAndrew,  of  New  Yorl . 

Franklin  O.  McCord,  of  Iowa. 

Stuart  H.  Mclntyre.  of  Oregon. 

Frazier  Meade,  of  Virginia. 

Byron  B.  Morton.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersei. 

Robert  H.  Munn,  of  California. 

William  C.  Nenno,  of  New  York. 

Oerald  F.  Nollette,  of  Washington., 

Jay  R.  Nussbaiun.  of  New  York.  | 

Gerald  R.  Olsen.  of  Michigan.         ] 

John   Patrick  Owens,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I 

David  W.  K.  Peacock,  Jr.,  of  New  {Jersey. 

Mies  Mary  Hoxton  Pierce,  of  Florldk. 

Arthur  C.  Plambeck.  of  Hlinois. 

David  R.  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut , 

Ernest  G.  Reeves,  of  Texas. 

Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  H.  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

Bdward  M.  Rowell,  of  California. 

Glenn  R.  Ritlhley,  of  Ohio. 

Charlec  E.  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 

Hiss  Edith  M.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Peter  Semler.  of  New  York. 

George  B.  Sherry,  of  Maryland. 

Joeeph  G.  Simanls,  of  Connecticnl  , 

WUliam  N.  Slmonson,  of  Virginia. 

Clyde  H.  Small,  of  California. 

Jackson  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 

John  Sylvester,  Jr.,  of  the  Distrl^  of 
lumbia. 

George  H.  Tbigpen,  of  the  Distr^t  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  B.  Tlnunlns,  of  Utah. 

Donald  R.  Toiissaint,  of  CalLfomis  . 

Frank  O.  Trinka,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvttiia. 

James  R.  Wachob.  of  Oregon.  i 

Edward  T.  Walters,  of  Texas.  i 

MlBs  Suzanne  White,  of  Illinois. 

Frontis  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  of  Georgia, 

John  E.  Williams,  of  North  Carolii  a. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  of  Tn«ii*nft. 

Miss  S\izanne  S.  Williams,  of  Ohio 

The  following-named  Foreign  Se-vlce  offl- 
eers  for  promotion  from  class  8  to  f lass  7: 
Anthony  C.  Albrecht,  of  Virginia,  j 
J  Bruce  Amstutz,  of  Massachusetii. 
Oler  A.  Bartley,  Jr.,  of  Delaware.     ' 
William  M.  Beck,  of  minois. 
David  A.  Betts,  of  New  York. 
H.  Eugene  Bo  vis,  of  Florida. 
Everett  E.  Briggs.  of  Maine. 


Co- 


Bazil  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  R.  Carlisle,  of  Florida.  I 

Gordon  Chase,  of  Massachuset^. 

Robert  D.  Collins,  of  Callfomi4. 

Miss  Marguerite  Cooper,  of  Ca^fomia. 

Richard  S.  Dawson,  Jr.,  of  Calilomla. 

Miss  Stella  M.  Delnzer,  of  New  pTork. 

Lloyd  L.  DeWltt.  of  CaUfornla.! 

Robert  W.  Drexler,  of  Wlsconslp. 

Miss  Reglna  Marie  Eltz,  of  AlalMuoaa. 

Robert  L.  Flanegin,  of  Illinoli . 

Robert  L.  Funseth,  of  New  Yor  c 

Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Texas. 

XAarlon  L.  Grlbble,  of  New  Yorl :. 

Charles  R.  Hartley,  of  the  Dlsti  let  of  Co» 
lumbia.  j 

Edgar  P.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 

Roger  P.  Hipskind,  of  Illinois.  , 

Thomas  J.  Hirschfeld,  of  New  Tork. 

Edward  Hurwltz,  of  Nev7  York.! 

George  W.  Jaeger,  of  Missouri. 

James  T.  Johnson,  of  Montana^ 

Robert  M.  Kline,  of  Connecticipt.  -/-' 

Tadao    Kobayashi,    of    tba   JTerrltory    of 
HawaU.  J 

Robert  Gerald  Livingston,  of  Cionnecticut. 

Peter  P.  Lord,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  Gordon  Lowenstein,  of  Connecticut. 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  Calif pmla. 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshlk^. 

John  L.  Offner,  of  Pennsylvaixia. 

Mark  S.  Pratt,  of  Rhode  Island^, 

Thomas  D.  Quinn,  of  the  Distitct  of  Colxam- 
bla.  I 

Cecil  S.  Richardson,  of  Mew  Yc^lc 

Miss  Ann  C.  Roper,  of  Ohio.      I 

David  E.  Simcox.  of  KentuckyJ 

William  Slany,  of  the  Districtfof  Columbia. 

Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  of  Virginia^ 

Roger  W.  Sullivan,  of  Massachfisetts. 

D.  Dean  Tyler,  of  California.    ! 

WlUlam  Watte,  of  New  York. 

WUliam  B.  Young,  of  New : 

Albert  L.  Zucca,  of  New  York. 


Jay  R.  Grahame,  of  New  Yorkl  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  offlepr  of  class  8. 
a  vice  consxil  of  career  and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  America. 

The  following-named  Forelgil  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  pf  the  United 
States  of  America :  j 

Theodore  S.  MandeviUe,  Jr..  at  Ohio. 
Richard  D.  Van  Winkle,  of  t^  District  of 
Columbia. 
Robert  WUboum,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  Forelgii  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  Statas  of  America: 

Justin  E.  ODonneU,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Graham  D.  Renner,  of  Calif or4la. 

John  Sherry,  of  Maryland.        ; 

Louis  J.  Toplosky.  of  New  Jersey. 

Steve  Washenko,  of  Virginia. 

UirmD  STATsa  Distuct  Jvoam 
Julius  H.  Miner,  of  lUlnois,  ^  be  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  norihem  district 
of  Illinois,  vice  John  P.  Barne^  retired. 

UmrxD  Statxs  Jtnxn  roa  tsx  DIstbict  Cotnrr 
or  QVAU  I 
Eugene  R.  Oilmartln,  of  Rbooe  Island,  to 
be  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  for  the  terms  of  4  year^.  vice  Paul  D. 
Shriver,  term  expired. 


Unttzd  Statxs  Am 


fXTS 

Lester  Shields  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  United  States  attorney  for[  the  eastern 
district  of  Virginia  for  a  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) .  I 

George  M.  Yeager,  of  Alaska,  {to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  term  of  4  years  for 
division  No.  4,  district  of  Alaskk.  vice  Theo- 
dore F.  Stevens,  resigned.  T 

UmrxD  Statxs  MAaanLt.^ 

Pervie  Lee  Dodd,  of  Alabama,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  iu}rthe£n  district  of 
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Herbert  Barnes,  of  Delaware,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  at  Delaware 
for  the  term  of  4  yean,  vice  Clareaoe  H. 
Sj>ence,  term  expired. 

Harry  Jennings,  of  Michigan,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  a  tana  of  4  jrcars  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Paul  Johnson,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Oklahoma  for  a  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Harold  Sexton,  of  Oregon,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  ttia  district  of  Oregon 
for  a  term  of  4  years  (re^polntment) . 

IwiaaaiATX  Oomcatcx  CoMioBsmr 


The  following-named  persons  to  be  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners  for  the  terms 
indicated: 

Anthony  F.  Arpala,  of  Oonnectlcut,  for  tho 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  81,  1064 
(reappointment) . 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
term  of  7  yan  axpirlnc  December  31,  1964 
( reappointment ) . 

Abe  McGregor  Oofl,  of  Idaho,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December  81. 
1959,  vice  Owen  Clarke,  resigned. 

NATIOWAL  MxnATJOH  BOABO 

Leverett  Bdwards.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  Febniary  1.  1961  (re- 
appointment). 

Ik  thx  Coast  Ovaxo 
Ci4»t.  Richard  M.  Ross  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the 

United  States  Coast  Guard. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  cap- 
tains in  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard: 


Alvln  H.  QUOn 
James  A.  Algar,  Jr. 
Albert  J.  Carpenter 
WlUard  J.  Smith 
Emmet  T.  Calahan 
John  H.  Forney 
Eugene  A.  CoOn,  Jr. 
David  O.  Reed 
Edward  W.  Lalnl 
Verne  C.  Gibson 
Charles  R.  Montetro 
Hugh  D.  Wear 
DanM  J.  Luctnskl 
Hubert  R.  Chaffee 


Peter  J.  Smenton 
Thomas  R.  Mldtlyng 
John  B.  Orcn 
Harry  E.  Davis,  Jr. 
Joseph  Howe 
George  W.  Holtxmsn 
WlUlam  W.  ChUdress 
J<^bn  H.  WagUne 
John  J.  Huteon.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  MoOaffery 
Albert  E.  Hnmed 
Rletiard  F.  Rea 
Louis  M.  Thayer.  Jr. 


The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  com- 
eianders  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard: 

Daniel  C.  Dlckert  Albert  Frost 

Lloyd  R.  Morieon  William  F.  Adams 

CyrU  L.  Heyllger  WUliam  F.  Rea.  nX 

Frank  F.  Elliott  James  L.  Lathrop 

Henry  C.  Keene.  Jr.  Vincent  J.  Cass 

Ellis  L.  Perry  Austin  C.  Wagner 

Loy  W.  A.  Renshaw  SUphen  O.  Carkeek 

Cecil  E.  Meree,  Jr.  Norman  L.  Borton 

Clyde  L.  Olson  Henry  A.  Pearee.  Jr. 

Joseph  G.  Bastow,  Jr.  WllUam  A.  Jenkins 

Bob  Klrsten  John  Wat  wig 

John  B.  Speaker,  Jr.  Roy  M.  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Louu  F.  Sudnik  John  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 
William  E.  ChH>llnd 

The  following-named  i>ersons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  in  the  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard: 

Stephen  Varanko  Donby  J.  MatlUeu 

John  R.  Mackey  DavM  W.  DeFreest 

Joseph  F.  Furlough,  Robert  L.  Lawlls 

Jr.  James  W.  Dodson 

Ottis  H.  Abney  George  D.  V^nsteln 

Curtis  H.  Jurgens  WUUam  W.  Richtsr 

Allen  B.  Armstrtmg  John  A.  Oorso 

Charles  D.  BudU  WUUam  H.  St.  Oeocfe 

Howard  A.  Linae  George  T.  TraOs 

Harry  E.  Chapin  Robert  J.  Bloxsom 

James  McMenamln  Joseph  W.  Finnegan 


The  JbDoving-named  psmns  to  te  lisa- 
tenants  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard: 


Jack  A.  HoweU 
RusseU  P.  Oombe 
WUliam  B.  Heath 
Justin  J.  Bonanno 
Lenard  Fielding,  Jr. 
Jobn  F.  OXkmnor 
Richard  A.  Banman 


Arthur  W.  Gove 
George  J.  Weldner 
Carl  E.  Rodehau 
Baywmd     W.     Bern- 
hardt 
Kdward  B.  Davis.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Pittman 


The  following-named  persoius  to  he  Uen- 
tenants  (Junior  grade)  in  the  United  States 
Ooast  Guard: 


Domenic  A.  Calicehio  James  M.  Schenk 
WUUam  Drew  John  H.  Guest 

Iir  THX  RxBtiuka  Am  Foicx 

Hie  foUowlng-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8298  and  8399,  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  AU  officers  are  sub- 
ject to  physical  examination  re<iulred  by 
law. 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 

CHAFIJOir 

Rathlen.  David  B.,  8248aA. 

Kiryluk.  Nicholas  T..32433A. 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  Ueuttnaxt 

Higgina,  Donald  D..  S3497A. 
Hanklns.  John  W..  sa498A. 
Rosenthal.  Harry,  82499A. 
Slagel,  Ronald  V..  Jr.,  sadOOA. 
Aaron.  Robert  V.,  32501A. 
Mugford,  Frank  M..  32502A. 

NoTK. — Dates  of  rank  of  aU  officers  nomi- 
nated for  promotion  wUI  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

IH    THX    NaTT 

Capt.  Lot  Ensey,  United  States  Navy,  to 
be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3 
years  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  Ttianiay.  January  23.  1958: 

iHTXXHATtOMAL  ATOIOC  EmXXOT  ACXNCT 

Robert  M.  McKlnney,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  International  Atomic  Ba- 
crgj  Agency. 

Poct  OmcB  DsrABTiczarT 
Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Deputy 
Postmaster  GeneraL 


DXPABTICXMT  or  TRS  'DUCASITXT 

JuUan  B.  Balrd,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs. 

Tom  B.  Coughran,  of  California,  to  bs  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

A.  Gllmore  Flues,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

AnsmnsTXAToa  or  VcmtAMS'  AwAiaa 

Sumner  G.  Whlttlw.  of  Massachueetta,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23,  1958 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  Chat>laln,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  26:8:  "Thou  wOt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whoee  mind  is  atayed  on 
Thee." 

O  Thou  whose  name  is  love  and  in 
whom  we  find  that  perfect  love,  which 
casteth  out  all  fear,  help  us  to  meet  our 


daily  duties  and  dUSeuItiet  with  teim 
and  fortitude. 

Grant  that  in  these  strange  snd 
strenoous  days  we  aaay  Biever  lose  heart 
or  hope. 

Humbly  we  confess  that  we  are  frft> 
quently  more  oonscteus  of  our  proMwim 
and  perptexides  than  w«  art  of  Tliy 
gracious  provldenoe  uid  Thy  peac« 
which  passeth  all  miderstaadlng. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Tby  servant,  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Wtna  now  dwdls  with 
Thee  in  eternal  Messedness.  Ofv«  onto 
his  bereaved  family  tbe  eoDaolattons  of 
Thy  grace. 

Thou  didst  not  lose  him  in  giving  talm 
to  us.  So  we  have  not  lost  him  by  his 
return  to  Thee,  for  wtiat  is  Thine  is  ours 
always. 

Hear  us  in  Christ* s  name.   Axnoi. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  apiiroved. 


MESSAGE  FHOM  THE  RiESIDSNT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Batchford* 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


INVITATION  TO  MKMBER8  TO  DE- 
BATE FOREIGN  POLICY  ON  MON- 
DAY, JANUARY  27 
Mr.  REUSS.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consult  to  extend  my  ranarks  at 

this  point.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otojeetlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shape 
of  United  States  foreign  jwllcy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  every  Member 
of  the  Congress,  to  every  person  repre- 
sented by  us  here,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

America's  standing  in  the  world  com- 
munity is  under  ctmstant  chaQenge,  and 
not  or^  from  the  Communist  countries. 
Long-term  pressure  on  the  United  States 
as  guardian  of  the  Free  World  and  leader 
in  the  struggle  for  peace  has  bem  enor- 
mously intensified  by  the  sueceas  of  Rus- 
sian sputniks  and  ballistic  missiles,  and 
the  apparent  growing  effectiveness  of 
Communist  diplomacy  in  many  pcurts  of 
the  world. 

Some  of  oar  best  friends  have  added 
to  ttie  pressure.  They  look  to  the  United 
States  xiot  only  for  armed  might,  but 
for  energetic  leadovhip  in  the  policy 
field — for  creativenesB,  ingenuity,  posi- 
tive new  ideas,  ability  to  adapt  to  new 
8ttaatl(H)s.  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  bade ' 
on  the  road. 

In  the  House  we  ddMite  foreign  poUey 
matters  often,  but  in  the  context  of  con- 
sidering spectfle  pieces  of  legislation. 
With  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  believe 
tliat  tlie  House  can  profitably  spend 
more  time  discussing  the  broad,  overall 
aspects  of  foreigB  policy,  as  the  oth^ 
body  so  often  does. 

On  next  Monday  afternoon,  January 
27.  undo*  special  orders  obtained  by  my- 
self, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr., 
UballI.  and  the  gentleman  from  Calt*'^ 
fornla  [Mr.  RoosivcltI,  we  shall  hav« 
2  hours  to  discuss  our  foreign  policy.   We 
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cordiaHy  Invite  all  Members  to  portlcl-    THE  ROSE— NATIONAL  TIXrmR  OP        Wherew  the  unitM  SUt««  ha  th«  only 
pate.    Indeed,  we  want  to  get  the  Ideas  THE  UNITED  STATES  ?'*^°'"  P°.T"  ^J^'  ^°I}^  ^*r  \»y»  oi*in» 
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pate.  Indeed,  we  want  to  get  the  Ideas 
o*  everyone. 

Countless  questions  can  be  raised. 
Among  the  most  Important,  we  think, 
are: 

Should  the  United  States  not  con- 
sider, with  our  allies,  proposals  for  a 
troop  disengagement  in  Middle  Europe? 

How  ^ective  are  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs?  Are  we 
overemphasising  military  aid?  Is  our 
economic  assistance  going  for  the  right 
kinds  of  projects?  Is  Congress  able 
properly  to  judge  the  worth  of  assistance 
programs  in  view  of  the  "secret"  label 
applied  to  the  80  percent  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram which  is  either  military  assistance 
or  defense  support? 

Are  we  starving  our  most  effective  pro- 
grams  of  technical  assistance,  while 
poiuring  more  and  more  into  military 
hardware  that  frequently  offends  those 
whose  friendship  we  seek?  Should  we 
give  greater  attention  to  cultural  and 
educational  exchange  programs  with  all 
nations? 

What  have  we  to  oCFer  that  the  Com- 
munists do  not?  Are  we  getting  through 
to  the  people  we  want  to  reach? 

Iffy  colleagues  and  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  all  the  answers  to  all  these 
questions.  But  we  hope  through  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  discussion  on  the 
floor  to  develop  a  record  that  may  lead 
to  a  new  approach  in  foreign  policy. 
Again  I  invite  all  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  Join  in  our  discussion 
Monday  afternoon. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  ON  WHEAT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  I  introduced  an  emergency 
measure  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  slashing  the  price  sup- 
port on  wheat  22  cents  a  bushel.  This 
bill  would  simply  maintain  the  Govern- 
ment support  on  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel 
for  tlie  1958  crop.  Should  Mr.  Benson's 
price-cutting  order  on  wheat  as  well  as 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

B4r.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvanif.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I. ask  iinanlmous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? I 

There  was  no  objection.  ] 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced!  a  reso- 
lution to  make  the  rose  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States.  Tt)  mark 
the  event  every  male  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  received  a 
single  rose  for  his  lapel  and  our  lady 
Monbers  received  a  rose  corsagf . 

The  United  States  is  the  onl|  major 
Nation  in  the  world  without  a  national 
flower.  The  vast  majority  of  Aniericans 
is  partial  to  the  rose.  A  Gallutt  public 
opinion  poll  indicated  that  the 'rose  is 
favored  over  any  other  flower  by'  a  mar- 
gin of  19  to  1.  ; 

The  rose  is  the  oldest  flower  k^own  to 
man.  Fossil  remains  of  roses  jv^ed  to 
be  some  35  million  years  old  haVe  been 
found  by  geologists.  The  rose  has  been 
honored  by  civilizations  since  the  dawn 
of  recorded  history  and  as  long!ago  as 
4000  B.  C.  the  Greek  poetess  Bappho 
named  it  the  "Queen  of  Flowers.^  a  title 
which  it  still  bears. 

America  today  Is  believed  to  |  be  the 
largest  producer  of  roses  in  th^  world. 
Leading  growers  estimate  that  mqre  than 
40  million  American  gardeners  gtow  and 
display  roses  each  year.  They  also  point 
out  that  four  States— New  Yorf,  Iowa, 
Georgia,  and  North  Dakota— atod  the 
District  of  Columbia,  already  hobor  the 
rose  as  their  official  flower.         T 

The  rose  has  played  an  important  part 
in  human  culture  since  ancient  times. 
It  is  known  in  religion,  art.  litirature. 
heraldry,  and  a  host  of  other  Adds 


to  no  national  flower:  Tberefoito  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  flowef  commonly 
known  as  the  rose  is  hereby  designated 
and  adopted  as  the  national  flpwer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President,  is  requested 
ta  declare  such  fact  by  prodaiqatlon. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY  W(±)ULD  END 
CONFUSION     I 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  {ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  I'emarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaq  from  New 
York?  j 

There  was  no  objection.        j 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  jln  view  of 
the  complete  confusion  that  iappears  to 
exist  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  don't 
blame  our  hard-pressed  American  tax- 
payers if  they  are  finding  it)  more  and 
more  difficult  to  understand  Itrhat  is  go- 
ing on  here  in  Washington.      ' 

In  answer  to  our  taxpayei^s'  plea  for 
immediate  tax  relief,  we  offer  inconsist- 
ent and  incongruous  statements  and 
speeches  which  are  enough  to  create 
more  confusion  than  they  wduld  find  in 
Times  Square  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  xi  illustrate 
each  successive  act  of  confusion  which 
has  placed  our  overburdened  wage- 
earner  in  a  state  of  total  be^derment. 

Act  of  confusion  No.  1 :  In  pitting  our 
taxpayers  with  a  staggering  peacetime 
spending  budget  of  almost  |74  billion. 
we  destroyed  all  hopes  for  present  and 
future  tax  relief.  But  we  atssured  our 
taxpayers  who  are  pleading  t^r  a  tax  cut 
that  there  will  be  no  new  taxtt  proposed. 

Act  of  confusion  No.  2:rWe  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  by  telling  the, workers  in 
this  country  that  because  of  ithe  lurgent 
need  for  the  expenditures  of  additional 


„, „  ..„„v  «x  „«^ci  ucfua.  billions  of  dollars  for  defense  we  might 

National  Rose  Week.  inauguAted  In  ^^^e    ^    do    some    deficit  |  spending. 

154,  is  now  an  official  annuaf  event.  Although  we  know  that  deficit  spending 

«-_   — >   4. .„  ..      _  ..    .  ijj  y^g  p^j  YisLs  been  one  o|  the  main 


causes  for  our  devalued  dollar,  we  re- 
assure our  taxpayers  that  this  action 
would  be  better  than  raising  jtaxes. 

Act  of  confusion  No.  3 :  Our  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  tells  our  American  tax- 
payers that  because  of  the  current  busi- 
ness recession  a  tax  cut  is  p<)ssible  only 
if   the   recession   deepens.    This   vlew- 


1954,  is  now  an  official  annuaj  ( 
Cities  and  towns  all  over  the  United 
States  join  in  honoring  the  Qteen  of 
Flowers  during  this  special  Observance. 
I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  {the  re- 
quest of  Pennsylvania  gardeners  and 
rose  lovers  and  I  expect  the  bifl  to  re- 
ceive wide  support  from  gardeA  clubs, 
women's  organizations,  horticultural  so- 

^^  Z —,»—-«    cietles  and  rose  lovers  everywheije.  "    w*c   icvcaaiuii   uecpeus.    rnis   view- 

♦  ^^  ^I*3?f  successfully   main-        A  vase  of  yellow  roses  was  presented    Point  adds  to  the  perplexity  because  it 

♦*"*  #  t^  result  in  a  drop  of  a  quar-  to  the  Speaker  in  honor  of  the.  YeUow  does  not  conform  with  the  ideas  ex- 
ter  or  a  billion  dollars  in  the  upper  Mid-  Jlose  of  Texas.  Minority  Leader' Joseph  pressed  by  our  former  Secretary  who 
west  region.  -The  wheat  farmers  of  this  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  has  been  presentied  with  opposed  cutting  taxes  to  brake  a  reces- 
country  have  faithfully  cut  their  pro-  a  vase  of  white  roses.  A  vase'  of  red  sion.  Certainly  a  tax  cut  ta  the  4  mil- 
roses  were  sent  to  Mrs.  Mamid  Eisen-  lion  unemployed  is  no  comf oijt.  If  any- 
^ower.  ;  thini.  it  is  like  tossing  a  punctured  life- 

The  text  of  my  resolution  follojws:  saving  tube  to  a  drowning  m^. 

Joint  resolution  designating  the  roa^  as  the     _^*^*   Of   confusion   No.    4:  ^Tie  White 
national  flower  of  the  United  Ststes 
Whereas  the  rose  Is  universaUy  Regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  peiuw  In  a  trouble*  world; 
and  I 

Whereas  the  rose  Is  IntematlontUy  rec- 
ognized as  the  badge  ot  courage,  loyalty 
and  devotion;  and  • 

Whereas  the  rose  Is  known  to  be  the  fa- 


duction  a  tremendous  amount  through 
out  the  past  5  or  6  years.  Mr.  Benson's 
reward  now  is  to  f  lurther  slash  the  price 
on  a  much  lower  production  figure.  I 
submit  that  this  is  not  an  act  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary.  This 
drastic  cut  which  Mr.  Benson  is  dictat- 
ing will  have  a  profound  effect  not  only 
on  the  farmers  but  on  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation.  It  is  only  wise  and 
Just.  I  beUeve.  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  extremely  high  that  we 
maintain  the  purchasing  power  of 
farmers.  To  allow  it  to  drop  will  only 
further  compoimd  this  most  serious 
problem. 


Torlte  of  the  American  people  by  n  margin 
of  almost  20  to  1;  and  * 

Whereas  several  of  the  States  of  tl  e  Union 
already  honor  the  rose  as  thei^  ofllclal 
flower;  and 


House  informs  the  people  thit  it  would 
rather  have  a  budget  deficit  tl^an  ask  for 
a  tax  increase  if  the  recessiooi  worsens. 

Act  of  confusion  No.  5:  ^oday,  this 
Congress  is  asked  to  raise  the  national 
debt  limit  by  $5  billion  because  of  the 
necessary  increase  in  defense  spending. 
To  the  confused  taxpayer  we  say:  It  is 
better  at  this  time  to  raise  th*  debt  cell- 
ing rather  than  to  raise  taxes.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  all  this  teonfuslon? 
We  can  avoid  all  of  this  perplexity  and 


*» . 
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solve  an  (tf  our  financial  woes  if  we  dis- 
play ai.>ugh  courage  and  enact  a  na- 
tional lottery  bill. 

A  national  lottery  would  provide  $10 
billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue  to 
our  GovemmMit  Treasxur  which  would 
take  care  of  all  of  our  fiscal  problems 
and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  heavy 
unconscionable  burdm  borne  by  our 
American  taxpayers.  How  much  longer 
are  we  going  to  confuse  our  taxpayers? 


TAXING   INCCAfE   OF   LIFE   INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 

Mr.  MILUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
tonight.  January  23.  19S8.  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.  R  10021.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  1955  formula  for  tax- 
ing income  of  life  insurance  companies 
shall  also  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning in  1957. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.  R  10049,  to  extend 
the  National  Wool  Act  for  another  4-year 
period. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  set  up 
a  goal  for  national  security  of  300  mil- 
lion pounds  aimual  production  of  domes- 
tic shorn  wool.  Up  to  70  percent  of  the 
funds  from  import  duties  are  used  to 
make  incentive  payments  to  wool  pro- 
ducers, when  the  price  level  drops  below 
the  established  incentive  price. 

Our  domestic  wool  industry  was  in  se- 
rious trouble  at  the  time  the  Wool  Act 
was  passed. 

Domestic  wool  production  is  a  vital 
element  of  our  defense  posture.  Its  un- 
surpassed warmth,  as  well  as  its  mois- 
ture absorbent  qualities,  flame  resistance, 
and  other  characteristics  which  cannot 
be  duplicated,  make  it  essential  in  time 
of  war. 

The  principal  areas  from  which  the 
United  States  imports  its  wool  are  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa.  All  of  these  countries  lie 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  They  are 
located  from  6.000  to  11.000  miles  from 
the  United  States,  and  highly  vulnerable 
sea  lanes  must  be  used  to  transport  the 
WOOL  The  new  Soviet  submarine  threat 
makes  it  more  important  to  have  a  do- 
mestic supply  of  a  vital  commodity,  such 
as  wool,  than  at  the  time  the  Wool  Act 
was  passed. 

At  the  time  the  Wool  Act  was  passed, 
our  sheep  population  had  severely 
dropped  45  percent,  from  49  million  in 
1949  to  approximately  29  million  hi  1957. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  serious  drop  in  sheep 
population,  wool  tariff  cuts  had  allowed 
foreign  wools  to  capture  the  American 
markets,  so  domestic  wool  piled  up  in 
Government  storehouses.    By  1955  more 


than  160  million  pounds  of  wool  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Under  the  Wool  Act  the  CCC  has 
been  able  to  dispose  of  all  its  wool  hold- 
ings, and  the  domestic  wool  industry  has 
started  to  recuperate  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  growing  to  the  military  de- 
fense target  of  300  million  pounds  of  do- 
mestic production.  In  the  35  States  not 
drought-ridden  production  increased  by 
5.7  percent.  However,  in  the  13  drought- 
ravaged  States,  production  dropped  3 
percent.  The  Nation  is  now  virtually 
free  of  the  drought.  Consequently,  a 
continuati<xx  of  the  incentive-payment 
program  should  bring  a  wool-production 
expansion  in  all  regions  of  the  country. 


RAISING  THE  DEBT  LIMIT  IS  AN 
INVITATION  TO  SPEND  MORE 
MONEY 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
a  surplus  of  cash  in  one's  pocket  or  in 
the  bank  tends  toward  unwise  spending. 
so  ever  raising  the  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral spending  tends  to  loosen  the  Fed- 
eral purse  strings. 

The  Defense  Department  has  unobli- 
gated $8.1  bUUon. 

The  echoes  of  the  President's  warn- 
ing that,  if  wages  and  prices  are  in- 
creased aiul  Federal  spending  continued 
at  the  present  or  an  accelerated  rate. 
we  would  go  into  a  tailspln  tliat  would 
end  in  a  disastrous  depression,  have  not 
yet  died  away. 

We  are  told  that  additional  billions 
must  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sputnik — to  provide  other 
munitions  of  war.  including  more  subma- 
rines, aircraft,  missiles,  anti-missile 
missiles — and  the  Congress  will  vote  bil- 
lions for  those  purposes  because  it  has 
no  adequate,  accurate  knowledge  of  just 
what  is  needed,  hence  must  rely  upon 
our  experts. 

All  right,  we  can  go  along  with  re- 
quests for  funds  for  necessary  purposes, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  sputnik 
should  open  the  door  for  unlimited  ap- 
propriations. 

But  one  thing  is  sure,  our  natural  and 
scientific  resources  being  limited,  and 
they  are,  we  cannot  avoid  economic  dis- 
aster— and  that  means  not  only  a  slack- 
ening of  business,  of  production,  an 
increase  in  unemployment,  but  in  the 
end  a  lessening  of  our  ability  to  provide 
the  means  to  protect  oiirselves — if  we 
grant  every  request  for  more  money. 

So  it  Is  that,  when  the  President  asks 
the  Congress  to  increase  the  wages  of 
Federal  employees,  to  appropriate  bil- 
Uons  for  worthy  but  not  absolutely 
necessary  projects,  and  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  so  that  we  may  borrow  the  money 
to  do  imneoessary  thin^rs.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  against  authorizing  an 
increase  in  our  naticmal  debt  limitation. 


We  are  now  paying  $7J(  btnion  an- 
nually in  interest.  Our  national  debt 
is  larger  than  the  natiimal  debt  erf  all 
other  countries. 

One  sound,  sensible  answer  to  our 
problem  is  to  quit  borrowing  money  in 
order  to  implement  new,  additional  so- 
cial reforms,  to  more  wisely  spend  what 
we  have.    ^ 

It  is  not^nly  absurd,  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous that  we  are  so  lacking  in  common 
sense  and  sound  business  practices  that 
the  richest,  the  most  productive  nati<m. 
in  all  the  world  must  borrow  money, 
pay  $7.5  billion  interest  annually.  And 
that  in  peacetime.  Spenders  can  al- 
ways find  excuses  for  an  ever-heavier 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  put  our 
house  in  order;  conduct  our  national 
affairs  as  the  average  thrifty,  industri- 
ous American  carries  on  his  own  busi- 
ness. Our  national  income  is  sufficient 
not  only  to  insure  our  national  security, 
insofar  as  money  can  do  so,  but.  if  wise- 
ly used,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a 
sound  domestic  economy. 


MA- 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT 
RINE  and  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Bonner] ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  may  sit  today  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oeo^^a 
[Mr.  Brown  1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  aad 
Currency  may  sit  today  during  genei-al 
debate.  

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btritis] 
to  recommit  the  bill  (H.  R.  9955)  provid- 
ing for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  limit. 

The  Clerk  will  again  r^>ori  the  moUoa. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  motion  to  re- 
commit.          

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  ^e  nc£s  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  orda*  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidmtly  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
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The  qoestlon  was  tak»2,  and  tbere 
WK«— yeas  115,  nays  27&.  answerins 
"preaeat"  1,  xwt  Toting  31,  as  IfiUows; 

[Roll  No.  5] 
TBS8— lis 


Abbltt 

AbemcUij 

AcUOr 

Alexander 
Alger 

AHQOCBBQf 

H.  C*rl 
Andrews 
Astxmore 
A«plBaU 
Avery 
Baring 
BaiTmbart 
Beamer 
Bentlex 
Berry 
Bet^ 
Boach 
Bow 
Bray 

BroomileM 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brownaoa 
Budga 
Byrd 

Byrnes.  Wla. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chlperfleld 
Churdi 
Collier 
COUnar 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Ornntnif  ffiWi 

Hebr. 
Dawson,  Utalx 
Dennlson 
DccDunlan 


Dem.  8.  C. 
Dowdy 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Murray 

Real 

Nimts 


Oeorgs 

Grlffln 

Oross 

Qwlnn 

Haley 

Harden 

Harrison,  Metv. 

BaiTlaan,  V^ 

Harney 

Hays.  Ohio 

Hemi^ilU 

Hetkderson 

Hoeren 

Hofhnaa 

Jackson 

Jena^i 

Jobansoi 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Krueger 

Laird 


MeCuUoch 
licMtllan 
McVey 
Mte*.  Wash. 


Addonlzlo 
Albert 
AUen.  Calif. 
Allen,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Anfuao 
Arenda 
Ashley 
AtKhbieloaa 
Ayrea 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.  H. 
Bas8.Tenn. 
Batea 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Pla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Blatnlk 
BUtch 
Boegs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Doykln 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks,  La. 

Brown.  Oa. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Broyhill 
Burleson 

BUEh 

Byrne,  HI. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CanfleM 
Carrlgg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Christopher 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Ooad 
Coffin 
C'ooley 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cunnincbam. 
Iowa 


Matthews 
Ukibel 
Miliar.  Netor. 

KAYS— 275 

Curtin 

Cortia,  liasa. 

Curtla.Mo. 

Dague 

Davla.aa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dellay 

Dempsey 

Denton 

Devtfeuz 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

DolUngtf 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dom,  N.  T. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

gberharter 

Bdmondson 

EUlott 

Engle 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

relghan 

Fenton 

Flood 

Fogarty 

^>raDd 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frazier 

nrelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Oathinga 

Oavln 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Oranahan 

Oraen,  Ores. 

Gregory 

OrUSths 


O'Hara.  ICtnn. 

Patman 

Poff 

Folk 

Bobeaosi,  Va. 

Bobeion.  Ky. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Scherer 

Schweagel 

Scott.  N.  C. 

ScriTner 

Sboford 

SUe> 

Simpson,  HL 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  Kana. 

Smith.  Va. 

S{iringer 

Tewes 

Thomas 

Thompaon.  La. 

Thomaon.  Wyo. 

Tuck 

van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

WiUiams.  lOaa. 

WlllU 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wlthrov 


Hale 

HaUeek 

Hardy 

Harris 

Basktil 

Healey 


HflSert 

Hertong 

Heseltoa 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hill 

Holmes 

Holt 

Holtsnutn 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

BuU 

Hyde 

Ikard 

James 

Jarxaan 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Jt^nson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Keams 

Keating 

Ke« 

Keoc^ 

Kilbum 

Kllda^ 

Kilgore 

King 

Kirwan 

KhMsynsU 

Knutaon 

Lafore 

Landnmi 

Lane 

Lankford 

LeCompte 

Lesinski 

LibonaU 

Long 

liOeer 

McFaU 

McGovem 

Melntlre 

Mcintosh 

Machrowlcs 

Madden 


**Bhrhn 

BCainianl 

Marshaa 

Martin 

May 


MatcaU 

Beece.Tenn. 

Bfiner,  caKf . 

Reed 

MUlM-.Md. 

Mecs,  Kansi 

MUler,  N.  Y. 

Reuss 

miu 

BhadM.Aris. 

Mltchen 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

MoBtoya 

RleUman 

Moaano 

RUey 

Rivera 

Morris 

Roberts 

Moss 

RoMson,  N.  Y 

Matter 

Sodlno 

lliUBUBa 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Matcher 

Rog«-a.  Mass. 

Nicholson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

(yBrlen.111. 

Rutherlord 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Sadlak 

O'Hara.Ttr, 

Santangelo 

oruelU 

St.  George 

Onaera 

SauxKl 

Ostertag 

Say  lor 

Pfttteraon 

Schenck 

Pelley 

Scott,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Scudder 

Ploet 

Phllbln 

Belden 

PUeher 

Staeebaa 

Poage 

Shelley 

Porter 

Sheppard 

PoweU 

Sieminski 

Prestoa 

Sikes 

Price 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Prouty 

ask 

Rains 

Smith,  Miss. 

Ray 

Staufler 

HOUSE 
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BU»A 

Suinvi  in 

Taber 

ntle 

Tayloi 

Teagi^  Cant. 

Teagu  t,  Tfex- 

Teller 

Tbom|]son.  N.  J. 

Thombeon.  Tex. 

Tbonjjerry 

Tonefltoa 

TrtmlAa 

UdaU 

Ulteiah 

Utt 

Vanlkl 

VanZindt 

Vtnsoa 

VoryaT 

Von^ 

Watts] 

Westland 

WMn4^ 

Wler  ] 

Wlggl4sworth 

Wlljsoil.  CaUf . 

Wolvefton 

Wrlgh| 

Yates , 

Young 

Younder 

Zabin  kl 

Zelenlo 
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Barden 

Belcher 

Buckley 

Bordick 

Camahan 

Dawson.  UL 

Dies 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hays,  Ark. 

HoUfidd 


HoUand 
Judd 

KeUy 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

MeCormack 

McDonough 

McGregor 

Macdonald 

Mack,  ni. 

Meader 

Merrow 

Moore 


Mocrii  on 

Pasamui 

Pillioi: 

Rabave 

Radwin 

Rooner 

Spenoi 

8tagg<  rs^ 

Walnt  Tight 

Walta 

Wlllla  ns.  N.  Y. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annomiced  the  4>Ilo^ii^^ 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CKonsU  for.  with  Mr.  MiCramack 
against.  i 

lir.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Roonef  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  Against. 

Mr.  McGregor  for.  with  Mr.  Dawson  of 
nilnois  against.  I 

Mr.  Barden  for,  with  Mr.  Jtidd  Sgabist. 

Mr.  Radwan  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  ggalnst. 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Until  further  notice:  j 

Mr.  Spenoe  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  WalnwrlgHt. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Vr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  WUUami  of  New 
Tork.  I 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Pinion. 
Mr.  Hays  ot  Arkansas  with  Mr.jBurdlck. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Gubser.  J 

Mr.  Mack  of  Illinois  with  ICr.  Mkrrow. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  BOLAND  changed  his  v^te  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  ^ 

Mr.  McFALL  changed  his  v<ite  from 
"yea"  to  "nay."  1 

Mr.  DAGUE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MACK  of  Wasliington  Changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  O'KCmSBJ.  Mr.  Speakei ,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  distingulst  ed  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRKACK].   If  he  were  present,   le  would 


vote  "nay."  I  voted  "yea."!  Tberelore. 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  votie  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  wai  azmounced 
as  above  recorded.  ] 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  wi^sUoa  It  on 
the  passage  at  the  biU. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaket.  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays>    \ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  quesfckxi  was  takena  and  there 
were — yeas  328,  nays  71^  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  28.  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  81 
YEAS— 32« 


Addoolzlo 

Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Allen,  HI. 
Anderson^ 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchlncloes 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bass.  N.  H. 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
BenneU.Mkii. 
Bentley 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Boykia 
Boyle 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Budge 
Burleson 
Bush 
Byrd 

Byrne,  HI. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CanOeld 
Carrlgg 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Christopher 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Ooffln 
Collier 
Cooiey 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 

Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson,  111. 
Dawon>Ptah 
Delanay 
DeHay 
Dempsey 
DennisosL 
Denton 


Derouniajx 

Devereux 

Dlggs 

DtngcU 

Dlzoa 

DoUincer 

Donohus 

Dooley 

Dom.  K.  Y. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Kberbarter 

Edmondson 

EUlott 


Keogb 

K  Jbinm 

Klday 

Kllcara 

King 

Kfwan 

Klncaynrtd 

KtlOK 

Kautaaa. 
Liloxa 
UindnuB 
Li\na 


Svins 

Fallon 

Far  bs  tela 

Fascell 

Felghaa 

Fenton 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foraod 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Garmata 

Gary 

Oathings 

Gavin 

George 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gregory 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Hale 

HaQe^ 

Han^ 

Harris 

Haskell 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hays.  Ohio 

Healey 

Hubert 

Berlong 

Hesetton 

Hess 

mn 

Hlllinga 

Hoeven 

Holifleld 

Holmes 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hxiddleston 

Hull 

Hyde 

Ikard 

Jackson 

James 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Jt^nson 

Jonas.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearney 

Keams 

Keating 


L^Akiovd 

tham 
L^Compt* 


LlbooaU 
Li  psffninh 


Lag 


MoCtdlcch 
M  cOuvciu 


Mkchro^ 


wlcs 
»AKk.  ni. 
Madden 
UsgntMon 

Mohon 
Mailllanl 


Mby 

Metcalf 
In  rCilOl 


MUlcr, 


MUler, 
MUls 


CaUt. 
.Md. 
.  N.  Y. 


Mtmtoya 
Mnnmo 


MotTla 


Moulder 
Mutter 


Murray 
B  itcher 


N>rblad 
N)mU 
OBrle&.Xa. 
CVBrlen.  K.  Y. 
nL 


B»y 
R^ece.Ttaiii. 
Bfed 

Rtes,  Kana. 
Rrufs 

Riodea.  Aria. 
R  lodes.  Pa. 
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Bl* 

Riley 

Rivers 

Roberta 

RoMson,  N.  T. 

Robslon.Ky. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Mam. 

Roosevelt 

Sadlak 

Santangalo 

St.  Oeorgs 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scrlvner 

Sctidder 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Sbeehaa 

Shelley 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

H.Carl 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Beamsr 
Berry 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brownson 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cannon 
Church 
Colmer 
Cunningham. 

Nebr. 
Dom,  8.  C. 
Dowdy 
Flynt 
Or 


Sheppactf 

Slemlnskft 

Bikes 

Simpson.  Pa, 

Biak 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smiai,  Va. 

Staggers 

Staufler 

Steed 

SuUlvan 

Taber 

Talle 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oaltr. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TeUer 

Tewes 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  La. 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Tollefson 

NAYS— 71 

Owinn 

Haley 

Harden 

Harrison.  Mebr. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Hoffman 

Holt 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kltehln 

Krueger 

Laird 

Lennon 


Trtmbla 

UdaU 

tniman 

Vanlk 

VaaZaadt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Vursdl 

Walter 

Watts 

Westland 

Whitensr 

Wl<lnaU 

Wler 

Wlgglesworth 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Withrow 

Wolvertoa 

Wright 

Yates 

Toung 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Eelenko 


McVey 

Mack.  Wash. 
Mason 
Matthews 
MlUer.  Mebr. 


Neal 

Nlmts 

Poff 

Robeson,  Va. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rutherford 

Schwangtf 

Soott.  N.  O. 

Shulord 

Slier 

Simpson,  in. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Springer 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Vimitten 

WiUiams, 

WlUon.  Ind. 

Wlxutead 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
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Barden 

Belcher 

Buckley 

Burdl^ 

Camahan 

Dies 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Holland 

Judd 


KeUy 

McCarthy 

MeCormack 

McDonough 

McGregor 

Macdonald 

Meader 

Merrow 

Moore 

Morrison 


Passman 
PilUon 
Babaut 
Radwan 
Rooney 
Spence 
Wain  Wright 
Williams.  M.  Y. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MeCormack  for.  with  Mr.  CKonaU 
against. 

Mr  Rooney  (or,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Dies  against. 

Mrs.  KeUy  for.  with  Mi'.  Barden  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Spenoe  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Uoort. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Waln- 
wright. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  McGregor. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Mmnaon  with  Mr.  WUUami  of  New 
Ywk. 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  fnnn  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCoucackI.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  Therefore  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
M  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble.  

Mr.  WEAVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  an  increase  of  $5  billion  In  the 
public  debt  limit  today  Just  as  I  was 
when  a  stmllar  measure  was  aiH>roved 
over  2  years  ago. 

The  whole  purpose  of  limiting  our  na- 
tional debt  is  so  that  we  can  control  our 
spending  and  the  responsibility  for 
Q>ending  properly  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress, not  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Tbere  can  be  no  con- 
trol or  restraint  on  spending  as  long  as 
we  are  content  to  make  borrowing  easier. 

Such  a  debt  extension,  I  feel,  should 
not  be  granted — 

First.  Until  all  agencies  of  Oovem- 
ment  are  directed  to  freeze  any  and  all 
unobligated  funds,  as  of  the  date,  so  that 
a  close  reexamination  of  expenditure  re- 
quirements can  be  made.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  $3.1  billion  of  unobligated 
funds  for  foreign-aid  spending. 

Second.  Until  we  have  evidence  of  a 
realistic  dollar  saving  reorganization  of 
the  Defense  Department  which  now  is 
spending  more  than  half  of  each  tax 
dollar. 

Sputnik  is  serious,  but  we  should  keep 
our  equilibrium  and  not  lose  our  heads. 
Going  further  into  debt  before  it  is  nec- 
essary is  only  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy. 


PARLIAMENTART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Inquire  if  the  bells  in  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  were  in  working 
order  during  rollcall  No.  5,  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  was  not 
there,  so  he  cannot  say. 


that 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
I  did  not  hear  them,  and  I  know 


two  other  Members  did  not  hear  them. 
I  should  like  to  announce  at  this  time 
that  had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BATI.KY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subccon- 
mittee  on  General  Education  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  X7NITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  316) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Conffresi  of  the  United  States  r 

There  are  submitted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  for  additional  leglila- 
tion  to  provide  greater  protecUons  for 
the  rights  of  individual  workers,  the  pub- 
Ite.  and  management  and  unions,  in 
labor-management  relations. 

z 

No  labor-management  relations  legis- 
lative program  today  can  ignore  ttie  dis- 
closures of  corruption,  racketeering  and 
abuse  of  trust  and  power  in  the  labor- 
management  field.  Many  of  these  dis- 
closures have  been  made  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  and  in  investigations  by 
grand  juries  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  the  various  States  vigilant 
attention  by  law  enforcement  cfflclala, 
and  public  interest  in  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  against  crim- 
inal activity,  are  doing  much  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  which  have 
occurred.  Union  officials — most  of 
whcHn  are  decent,  honest  Americans — are 
also  doing  much  to  eliminate  the  few  in 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor  who  are 
corrupt.  However,  the  importance  to 
American  workers  and  to  the  public  of 
preventing  the  impairment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  employees  and  the  fact 
that  voluntary  action  is  inadequate  in 
this  respect  have  become  increasingly 
evident.  In  order  to  protect  the  basic 
rights  of  the  individual  worker  and  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  trade  unionism 
itself,  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  needed. 

The  American  public  is  in  need  of  re- 
assurance: 

1.  That  the  funds  which  are  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  working  men  and 
women  in  health,  welfare  and  pension 
plans  are  accounted  for. 

2.  That  the  moneys  which  are  con- 
tributed by  workers  to  \mi<m  treasuries 
are  being  used  solely  to  advance  their 
welfare. 

3.  That  organizations  in  which  work- 
ing people  associate  together  voluntarily 
to  improve  their  status  through  coDec- 
tive  action  will  be  administered  in  such 
fashion  as  to  reflect  their  wilL 

4.  That  woridng  pec^le  are  more  fully 
protected  from  dealings  between  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  and  management 
which  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
full  exercise  of  their  rights  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively. 

5.  That  the  public  is  protected  against 
tmfair  labor  and  management  practices 
within  the  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship which  give  rise  to  the  exercise 
of  coercive  power  by  one  as  against  the 
other  tending  to  impede  the  peaceful 
development  of  that  relationship,  or 
which  infringe  the  legitimate  rights  of 
innocent  third  parties. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recom- 
mended to  me  a  comprehensive  program 
of  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  will.  I 
believe,  give  that  reassurance  to  ttie 
American  public.  His  recommendations 
constitute  the  program  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  the  labor-management  &eld. 
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and  the  administrBtloii  vrnes  ttie  Con- 
greas  to  cnaefc  kcMft^ioB: 

1.  To  require  the  registration  and  de- 
tailed amunl  rqpwtixig  to  the  Depsrt- 
menk  of  lAbor.  witb  appriq^rtete  dis- 
cloanre,  of  alt  plans  wbith  proiide 
health,  wdfare  or  r**»«*«^  benefli*  to 
wozUng  men  and  women,  whether  ad- 
miniitered  by  emptoyers,  bar  imicais.  or 
Jointly  bgr  both.  The  artmtntetration 
made  ^jeciflc  legislative  reeominenda- 
tions  in  this  respect  in  1^56  and  1957. 

2.  Toreqviire: 

(a)  That  all  labor  organizatiotis.  hav- 
ing members  employed  in  Indyst^ies  aT- 
f  ectlng  commerce  or  which  receive  bene- 
fits of  tax  exemption  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  CSode.  inchiding  regional  and 
local  conferences  and  councils,  shall: 

(1)  File  with  the  D^Dartment  ot  Labor 
^At^^npri  annual  financial  reports,  which 
shall  be  available  for  public  ezamina- 
tk>iL 

(2)  ^ftiwtjvi«  proper  flnaudal  books 
and  records  c^en  to  the  scrutiny  of  all 
of  their  members. 

(b>  That  tracers  of  such  labor  or- 
ganisations who  handle  union  f  tmds  be 
held  to  U:ie  highefit  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  funds  committed  to  their 
care  by  union  members;  and  that  the 
members  ol  such  organization  be  given 
an  imequivocal  right  to  sue  in  Federal  or 
State  courts  to  enfcM'ce  these  respoosi- 
bilities.  This  would  not  supersede  exist- 
ing State  statutes  or  judicial  remedies. 

3.  To  require  that  all  labor  organiza- 
tions: 

(a)  File  annually  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  detailed  information  as  to  their 
constitutions,  bylaws,  and  organizational 
structure  and  procedures. 

(b)  Show  by  apimopriate  reporting 
that  their  members  have  the  rigdit  and 
opportunity  to  elect  and  have  elected  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  4  jears  their 
local  officers  directly  by  secret  ballot  and 
their  national  officers  either  directly  by 
secret  ballot  ot  through  delegate  bodies 
elected  directly  by  the  membership  by 
secret  ballot,  with  due  notice  of  any  elec- 
tion being  given  to  the  members.  The 
Department  ol  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  full  puUic  disidosure  of 
these  reports. 

4.  To  require: 

(a)  That  all  empkqrnrs  rep<»*t  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  all  financial  deal- 
ings with  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives  either  directly  or  through 
a  third  party,  but  exempting  those  em- 
ployer payments  specifically  authorized 
by  law  or  reported  under  other  recruire- 
ments  of  law;  to  require  that  all  labor 
organizations  and  representatives  of 
labor  organizations  report  to  the  Deput- 
ment  of  Labor  all  such  financial  d^sJings 
with  employers  either  directly  or  through 
a  third  party;  and  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  full  public 
disclosure  of  these  xepariA. 

(b)  To  prohibit  by  the  appllcati<m  of 
^Huropriate  civil  and  criminal  laws 
financial  dealings  between  employers 
and  labor  unions  which  operate  to  im- 
pair the  rights  of  working  people  to 
organize,  to  select  their  bargaining  rep- 
resentative, or  effectively  to  bargain  col- 
lectively; specifically  to  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  prohibit  payments  made 


to  enodojree  representatires  bgnemidoyer 
agents  or  representatives,  as  well  as  those 
■Bade  directly  Yxs  employers,  except  as 
aatlxiriaBd  by  law;  to  cover  emploarer 
payments  to  an  employee  reprtaentattTe 
other  than,  a  representative  cc  his  csn- 
ployees;  to  prohibit  payments  over  and 
above  payments  for  regular  jpb  duties 
made  by  an  employer,  his  agent,  at  rep- 
resentative to  an  employee  or  groiq>  or 
committee  of  employees  to  JTifhienre 
other  employees  in  the  exercise  of  their 
•hgtit  of  self -organization  or  the  selec- 
tion of  a  bargaining  representative;  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  employer  bayments 
to  trust  funds  las  apprenticaship  and 
training  purposes  are  not  prohftuted. 

5.  For  effective  administration  of  this 
program  of  reporting  and  disclosure  of 
general  union  funds,  confiicts  of  interest. 
unl(m  organization  and  struetore.  and 
also  the  program  for  reporting  and  dis- 
elosure  of  welfare  and  pension  plans,  the 
administration  recommends  trukt  there 
be  created  in  the  Department  ^  Labor  a 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Reports,  who 
voold  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  performance  of  duties  under  the  new 
l^slatkm.  The  CommissiaKier  shcmld 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  S#nate.  In 
the  administration  of  these  renorting  re- 
quirements the  Commissioner'  of  Labor 
Reports  would  be  empowered  through 
authority  derived  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to: 

(a)  Make  full  public  disclose  of  all 
information  contained  In  the  iteports; 

(b)  Seek  injunctions  agaiast  viola- 
tions; 

(c)  Investigate  reports  of  vlelations  of 
the  reporting  requirements,  including 
the  accuracy  of  reports  filed,  a^d  charges 
that  union  electlcm  or  procedural  prac- 
tices are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
reporting  requirements;  and   { 

(d)  Issue  subF>enas  for  the  inroduc- 
tion  of  all  appropriate  books  apd  records 
and  compel  testimony  by  witnesses. 

6.  In  order  to  insure  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  this  program,  tht  adminis- 
tration recommend  that  thei  foDowlng^ 
criminal  and  administrative  sakKitions  be 
enacted  into  law:  I 

a.  Criminal:  I 

(1)  The  embezzlement  of  general 
union  funds,  false  statenvents  or  entries, 
or  willful  destruction  of  books  should 
be  made  punishable  as  a  felonv. 

(2)  The  Criminal  Code  provisions  re- 
lating to  filing  of  false  ii^ormation 
should  be  made  speeifleally  [applicable 
to  these  reptMrts.  i 

(3>  The  failure  of  an  employer  or  a 
union  to  file  required  reports  i  should  be 
made  a  misdemeanor.  1 

(4)  A  new  bribery  section  jshould  be 
added  to  the  Criminal  Code  ^naking  it 
a  felony  for  an  employer,  or; his  agent 
or  representative,  or  any  unkal  official  or 
representative,  to  make  or  receive  any 
payments  to  Influence  improperly  the 
actioos  of  the  other  in  labor-manage- 
ment matters.  To  facilitate  ptpeecutions 
fA.  violations  of  this  seeticm,  th|ere  should 
be  Included  a  provision  for 
to  witnesses. 

b.  Administrative! 
At  the  present  time  any  lalior  organi- 
zation covered  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 


immunity 


latlons  Act  fe  denied  aceesi  to  its  proc- 
esses if  tt  falls  to  file  financial  and 
organizational  r^ports^  This  should  be 
conttoaed.  In  addition  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  including  judicial  review, 
for  the  willful  failin-e  to  file  true  and 
proper  reports  the  administtatlon  recom- 
mends that: 

(1)  All  labor  organizati<^ns  and  em- 
ployers be  denied  all  rightsi  or  privileges 
available  to  them  under  Federal  labor- 
managew^nt  relations  laws. 

(2)  All  labor  organizations  be  liable  to 
revocation  of  any  outstanding  certifica- 
tion as  bargaining  representative  uxMler 
any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  All  labor  organizations  be  liable 
to  the  forfeitiu'e  for  an  appropriate  pe- 
riod of  tax  exemptions  available  to  them 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

7.  Certain  provisions  of  Ithe  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  afford  opportunity 
for  labor  or  management  to  coerce  the 
other,  often  with  detrimeiital  effect  on 
individual  employees,  ixmocent  third 
parties,  and  the  general  puolic.  The  ad- 
ministration recommends  ihat  the  am- 
biguities and  inequities  t^at  exist  in 
these  provisions  be  remoTB|d  by  amend- 
ing them  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  the  seeondar;^  boycott  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  tnakci  it  dear  that 
they  prevent — 

Direct  coercion  of  an  {employer  to 
cease  doing  business  with  another; 

Coercion  of  employers  by  inducement 
or  encouragement  of  individual  employ- 
ees to  refuse  to  perform  afrvices; 

Coercion  of  secondary  employers  who 
do  not  come  within  the  a^t's  definition 
of  "employer";  and  , 

Coercion  of  employers  ta  enter  into  or 
to  enforce  agreements  to  c^ase  using  the 
products  of.  or  to  cease  dbing  business 
with,  another  person.         1 

To  further  amend  the  socondary  boy- 
cott provisions  to  make  it  c|ear  that  they 
do  not  prevent —  < 

Activity  against  a  secondary  employer 
who  is  performing  "farmed  out"  work  in 
behalf  of  a  struck  employer;  or 

Activity  against  secondary  employers 
engaged  in  work  on  a  construction  proj- 
ect with  the  primary  employer. 

(b)  Amend  the  act  to  nikke  it  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  for  a  ontoo.  by  picket- 
ing, to  coerce  an  employer  to  recognize  it 
as  the  bargaining  representative  of  his 
employees  or  his  employees  to  accept  or 
designate  It  as  their  ^presentatlve 
where — 

The  employer  has  recofniaed  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  another!  labor  organi- 
zation; j 

The  employees,  within  the  last  preced- 
ing 12  months,  have  rejected  the  union 
In  a  representative  election;  or 

It  is  otherwise  clear  thai  the  employ- 
ees do  not  desire  the  uzdoa  as  their  bar- 
gaining representative.       \ 

(c)  Amend  the  act  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  proliibition  which  bars  eco- 
nomic strikers  who  are  n>t  entitled  to 
reinstatement  tarn  voting  in  represen- 
tation ^'IPfAlnns, 

zr 

In  addition  to  the  above!  the  sim**^**- 
tration  recommends  that  several  other 
changes  be  made  In  the  Li  Lbor -Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1£47.    Some  of 


^ese  changes  have  been  prcix>9ed  be- 
fore, some  are  new,  but  all  are  intended 
to  strengttien  and  improve  the  act  where 
experience  has  shown  that  correction  is 
needed.    These  propocate  are  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  the  act  to  eliminate  the 
jurisdictional  gap  referred  to  in  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  by  authorizing 
the  States  to  act  with  respect  to  matters 
over  which  the  National  Labw  Relations 
Board  declines  to  assert  jurisdiction. 

2.  Amend  the  act  to  authorise  the 
Board,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
to  certify  as  bargaining  representatives, 
without  a  prior  election,  unions  acting 
in  behalf  of  employees  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  building  and  construction 
industry. 

3.  In  view  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954.  amend 
the  act  to  eliminate  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  filing  of  non-Communist  affi- 
davits by  officers  of  imions  seeking  to 
use  the  act's  processes. 

4.  Amend  the  act  so  that  parties  to  a 
valid  collective  bargsdning  agreement 
may  not  be  required  to  negotiate  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement  tmless  it  pro- 
vides for  reopening  or  the  parties 
mutually  agree  to  Its  being  reopened. 

5.  Amend  the  act  to  make  it  clear  that 
when  the  OflBce  <rf  the  General  Counsri 
becomes  vacant  the  President  may  des- 
ignate some  other  oflleer  or  employee  to 
serve  as  Acting  Oeneral  Counsel  during 
the  vacancy. 

These  legislative  reeommendattons  are 
designed  to  benefit  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  American  wotiiers  and  the  gen- 
eral public,  to  curb  abuses,  and  to  pro- 
vide greater  harmony  and  stability  in 
labor-management  relations.  They  take 
into  consideration  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  an  effective  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  Nation's  free  and  d«nocratic 
society. 

I  lu-ge  that  the  Congress  give  speedy 
C(m8ideration  to  these  proposals. 

DwJuuT  D.  EisnfHOwn. 

T^BX  Whitx  Hooss,  Jtmwary  23. 195S. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL— 19S< 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moi^e 
ttiat  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10146)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  195S,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ta 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Unton  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Ull  H.  B.  10146,  with 
Mr.  Pkicb  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  hill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahom]  had  remaining 
I  hour  and  47  minutes;  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wiggles- 
woRTHl  had  remaining  2  hours  and  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognlges  the  gentlanan 
from     MassaehiKetts     FMr.     Wiggles- 

VIFOKTHl. 
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M^.  WIOGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  Tuysett  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WIOGLESWORTH.    I  yield- 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  immediately  following  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIOGLESWORTH.     Mr.  ChAir- 
man,  last  summer  this  House  reduced 
appropriations    for   oar    own    military 
programs  by  $2^^  billion.     It  also  re- 
duced the   military   programs  for  otn: 
allies  by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars or  thereabouts. 

These  redtictions.  It  will  be  recalled, 
were  made  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
President,  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  atmosphere  has  now 
changed. 

The  country  is  alerted  to  the  growing 
danger  which  confronts  us,  and  the 
Congress  will  of  course  respond  to  the 
demand  for  effective  action. 

THX  DAVOB  CONnOMTXNO  AUBUCA 

To  play  down  that  danger  is.  in  my 
judgment,  unwise.  The  people  ought  to 
have  the  facts.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
paint  a  false  picture  of  weakness  and 
disunity  in  America  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
highly  dangerous,  and  a  disservice  to 
the  Free  World.  There  has  been  fsu*  too 
mtK^  of  this. 

It  tends  to  riiake  the  confidence  of 
our  allies.  It  tends  to  undermine  the 
courage  of  neutral  nations.  It  plays  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin- 
It  tends  to  Invite  the  catastrophe  which 
the  world  seeks  to  avoid. 

What  is  needed.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment,  is  less  hysteria,  cooler  ap- 
praisal of  the  facts;  and.  above  all.  inso- 
far as  it  is  humanly  possible,  a  united 
front  regardless  of  pohtical  affiliation, 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
world  peace. 

In  principle.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
united  front  ought  to  include  the  admhi- 
istration,  the  Congress,  the  press,  and 
the  people. 

OUK  mUniKT  FOWEB 

During  recent  years  we  have  buDt  tre- 
mendous military  power  in  this  country 
of  ours.  It  Is  greater  today  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  in  our  history.  It  is 
Increasing  steadily.  It  is  in  adcfitlon  to 
the  military  power  of  our  allies. 

President  Elsenhower,  with  his  vast 
and  successful  military  experience.  In  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union  here 
on  January  9.  stated  to  the  entire  world 
that— 

"As  of  today"  we  bav«  the  necessary  power 
to  "present  to  any  potential  attacker  who 
would  unleash  war  upon  the  world  the  pros- 
pect of  TlrtOAl  annihilation  for  his  eountry." 

Then  he  added: 

Svery  Informed  govemznent  knows  thlSL  It 
Is  no  secret. 

Mr.  Chahmsm,  the  world  shotdd  knoir 
that  tMe  is  the  fact.  Tt  rtiould  also  know 
that  as  long  as  present  conditions  prevail 


we  Intend  to  retain  tbat  petition,  oort 
what  it  Biay. 

Given  that  power,  we  can  liope  to  find 

the  roads  that  lead  to  world  peace.  With- 
out It,  we  camiot  hope  to  do  ao. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts us  is  not  so  much  a  danger  of  to- 
day as  a  danger  of  tomorrow.  United 
action  is  called  for  at  this  time,  however, 
because  what  we  do  or  do  not  do  today 
wiU  determine  our  position  tomorrow. 
BALXisnc  masiLia 

Recent  developmoits  have  fomied  the 
attention  of  the  world  on  the  scientific 
and  technological  accompUahments  of 
the  Communist  Government  of  Russia. 

They  have  made  clear  the  vital  impor- 
tsoice  of  striping  up  some  of  our  mili- 
tary programs,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
ballistic  mlsBiles. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  pretend  expert 
knowledge  in  the  ballistic-missile  field. 

I  have  lived  closely,  however,  now  for 
years  with  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  have  recently  visited  with  other 
Members  of  this  Committee  the  principal 
production  and  test  facilities  in  this  field 
from  coast  to  coast,  as  well  as  the  Air 
Force  baUistie  aaiasile  headqtHUters  on 
the  west  coast,  the  Army  missile  a«encF 
at  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama. 
and  the  missile  test  range  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral in  Florida. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  have  had 
briefings  in  this  field  by  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  both  in  connection  with 
the  trip  and  in  connection  with  this  biU- 

I  have  learned  enough  to  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  mtich  of  what  the  publto 
has  read  and  listened  to  in  ttie  last  9 
months  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
unwarranted  by  the  facts,  politically 
motivated  and,  in  my  judgment,  harm- 
ful to  our  position  In  the  world. 

TlM  President  also  said,  and  I  quote: 

at  the  moment  the  conoensus  of  optolon 
is  that  we  are  probably  somewhat  bchtad 
the  Soviets  In  some  areas  of  long-range  bal- 
listic misalla  (terelopDMnt.    But— 

He  adds — 

it  Is  my  conviction  baaed  on  close  study  oC 
all  relevant  Intelligence,  with  tlia  best  in- 
formation that  scientists  can  bring  to  me. 
tbat  If  we  make  the  necessary  effort  we  wlU 
have  the  missiles  in  the  needed  quantity 
and  in  time  to  sustain  axMl  streng^en  the 
deterrent  power  of  our  Increasingly  efldcnt 
bombers. 

The  necessary  effort  must  and  wfll  be 
made. 

Whatever  our  position  at  the  moment 
may  be.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  wen  to  assume  as  a  basis  of  policy 
that  we  are  not  ahead  In  this  race.  Tbat 
assumption  carries  with  It  the  best  pos- 
sible assurance  that  no  stone  wm  be  left 
unturned  in  securing  the  necessary  quan- 
tity and  types  of  misriles  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that, 
personally.  I  am  very  much  encouraeed 
by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  during 
the  last  few  months. 

If  we  are  not  further  ahead  at  thia 
time,  the  main  reason,  in  my  judgment, 
has  been  very  simply  stated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Development  Operations 
Division  of  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  prob- 
ably oar  top  expert  in  this  field.  Dr. 
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Wemher  von  Braun.  when  he  said  on  No- 
vember 10  last  year — and  I  know  that 
many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  quo- 
tation: 

The  main  reawni  !■  tb»t  we  had  no  baUlBtte 
mlMile  program  worth  mentioning  between 
1SM6  and  1961.  Theae  6  yean,  during  which 
the  RuMlans  obviously  laid  the  groundwork 
for  their  large  rocket  ftrogram,  are  Irretriev- 
ably lost.  Our  dilemma  Is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  working  bard  enough 
now,  but  that  we  did  not  work  hard  enough 
diirlng  the  first  6  years. 

His  coQclusimi  is  concurred  in  by  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Teller,  who  developed  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  On  November  25,  1957, 
he  said: 

In  1946,  right  after  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
ootxld  have  said  let  us  develop  ballistic  mis- 


siles. Well,  we  did  go  Into  the  dev#lopment 
of  ballistic  mlssUfls.  but  at  an  exceedingly 
slow  and  small  rate  •  •  •  years  later  we 
•  •  •  determined  to  start  a  very  'vigorous 
program  on  the  guided  mlssUe,  on  tike  ballis- 
tic missile.  *  *  *  It  has  been  an  excellent 
and  excellently  managed  prograia  but  it 
came  too  late.  The  Russians  have  started 
on  their  ballistic  missile  program,  prom  all 
we  know,  right  after  the  war,  and  t^ey  kept 
at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caU  attentit>n  to  a 
table  appearing  on  page  370  of  tne  hear- 
ings, showing  the  amounts  ma4e  avail- 
able in  this  field  in  each  and  every  fiscal 
year  from  1945  to  1958,  inclusiv^.  which 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remain,  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio: 


Department  of  Defense,  obligational  programs  for  missile  systems,^  fiscal  years  1947-69 

[In  mOUons  of  doUars]  ' 


yiscal  year  1M«  snd  prior 

Fiscal  year  1»47 

Fiscal  year  1M8 ._ 

Fiscal  year  1949 

Fiscal  year  1950 

Fiscal  year  19M . 

Fiscal  year  1952... ....... . 

Fiscal  year  1953 

Fiscal  year  1954 

Fiscal  year  1955 . 

Fiscal  year  1956 

Fiscal  year  1957 

Fiscal  year  1958  (preliminary  total) 

Funds  available 

Snpplemental  approprintion  reqoest . 

Fiscal  year  1969  (projected) » 


IRBM  and 
ICBM 
program 


(«) 
O 
(*) 
(») 


0.5 

.8 

3 

M 

161 

515 

1.3«5 

2,070 


(1,387) 
(683) 
1.911 


LiOii|;-niTi(^ 

surface- to- 

surface 

missile 

program 


7 

6 

10 

12 

16 

70 

103 

179 

213 

330 

519 

1,687 

2,248 


(1,  565) 

(683) 

2,086 


Surfaoe-to- 

surface 

missile 

program 


10 

20 

36 

45 

66 

186 

240 

406 

MO 

690 

902 

1.9A8 

2,«6» 


(1,986) 

(683) 

2,610 


Ofand  total, 

I II  missile 

Kograms 


70 

SB 

81 

W 

134 

784 

1,058 

1.166 

tO«7 

1,470 

2.270 

4.470 

<v060 


(4.377) 

(683) 

6,729 


*  Program  data  contained  In  this  table  cover  the  developmental  and  capital  costs  Involved  In  misstl  i  programs. 
1.  e.,  the  cost  of  bringing  m'ssile  systems  to  an  operational  status  plus  tbc  costs  of  prociirlnft  missiles  for  oj'jerational 
parpoaes.  The.«e  flfrures  include  all  procurement,  construction  and  research  and  development  funds  drectly  asso- 
ciated with  missile  programs.  ThcFC  figures  do  not  include  military  pay,  operation  and  maintt-nance  costs  for  opera- 
tional missile  units  and  sites  and  include  only  those  shipbuilding  aud  aircraft  costs  directly  associatc-d  witfi  providing 
missile  capability. 

*  Excludes  $2.3  million  programed  In  fiscal  year  1946-49  for  the  Air  Force  MX-774  ballistic  missile  reaearwi  program, 
which  was  a  procursor  to  the  .Alias  ICBM.  J 

*  Based  on  fiscal  year  19S9  budget  request.    Does  not  Include  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  programs. 

KoTK.— Each  sacoessive  classification  is  contained  within  the  broader  classification  in  the  following  oslumn. 


You  will  note  that  the  figures  support 
the  foregoing  conclusion. 

From  fiscal  1945  to  1953  the  total  made 
available  for  the  entire  period  amounted 
to  about  $6.6  million.  In  each  and  every 
year  since  that  time  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial increase  until  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958  the  total  amounted  to  just  over  $2 
bUlion. 

Despite  a  slow  start.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  made  tremendous  progress  since 
fiscal  1954. 

For  more  than  2  years  we  have  had 
what  Dr.  Von  Braun  characterizes  as 
"an  all-out  crash  program  difficult  to 
substantially  accelerate." 

Real  acceleration  is  now  possible,  large- 
ly due  to  very  recent  scientific  break- 
throughs and  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Only  recently  we  have  seen  the  Air 
Force  missiles  Thor  and  Jupiter  ordered 
into  production  for  operational  use.  We 
have  also  seen  the  Navy  Polaris  program 
advanced  some  27  months. 

We  are  confronted  by  a  tough  Job.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  tough  Job  of  vital  impor- 
tance, but  it  can  and  will  be  done. 

•LA8B  Off  X98S  AFPIOFSZaTIOira 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 


gress last  summer,  the  action  which  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  otir  piilitary 
appropriations  to  the  extent  of  |2Mi  bil- 
lion, of  which  over  $800  million  were 
taken  out  of  "no-year"  funds. 

The  impact  of  that  action,  M|.  Chair- 
man, is  not  spelled  out  in  detail  in  these 
hearings,  which  obviously  deal  with  only 
a  very  few  items  in  the  defense  picture. 

Even  if  we  look  only  at  the  f(w  items 
carried  in  this  bill,  however,  M|.  Chair- 
man, it  will  be  noted  that  the  record 
indicates  that  as  the  result  of  the  action 
taken,  the  Navy  lost  not  only  a  seaplane 
tender  but  a  gulded-mlssile  fi^gate  to 
which  it  attached  great  importance. 

It  lost  among  other  things  some  $44,- 
317,000  in  ordnance  for  guided  missiles. 

It  states  that  the  Navy  cantseled  the 
Triton  missile  toward  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, a  very  promising  missile  as  a  follow- 
on  to  the  Regultis  n  missile.  b«ause  of 
lack  of  funds.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Navy  has  borrowed  substantially  to  help 
out  its  Polaris  program  from  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Tartar  program,  ttie  Talos 
program,  and  other  programs  of  equal 
urgency,  and  that  it  is  imperative  to  re- 
pay the  amounts  borrowed  out  o^  the  bill 
now  under  consideration  lest  tl)ose  pro- 
grams be  badly  crippled. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
what  has  been  said  In  regaod  to  excess 
funds.  It  is  absolutely  clear  to  my 
mind  frc»n  the  record,  first,  ^lat  the  un- 
obligated balance  which  is  to  be  carried 
over  into  flacal  1959  will,  as  of  June  30th 
next,  amoimt  to  some  $3  billion  less  than 
the  balance  carried  over  the  year  be- 
fore into  fiscal  1958. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  e^er  cent  of 
the  total.  Including  the  amojunt  carried 
in  this  bill,  will,  on  June  $0.  1958,  be 
legally  committed  or  earmarked  and  re- 
quired for  items  to  finish  sbeciflc  proj- 
ects such  as  ships,  aircraft  and  con- 
struction, which  are  now  aclually  under 
way. 

The  $900  million  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  a  part  of  this  picture. 

Under  our  present  system  ctf  financing, 
unless  funding  in  full  is  put  into  effect 
by  earmarking  the  funds  to  cover  the 
entire  cost  of  a  project,  the  project  Just 
does  not  start. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chahinan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  lyleldtothe 
gentleman  from  Texas.  | 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  a  little  bit  shocked 
at  the  gentleman's  statemc&it  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  Defense  pepartment 
has  fimds  that  are  excess  to  the  fiscal 
year  1958  when  the  testimony,  which  is 
printed  and  which  is  quoted  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  shows  very  cle^ly,  for  ex- 
ample, in  liircraft  and  related  procure- 
ment, that  there  are  $569  i^iillioQ  that 
are  not  used,  and  Secretary  McNeil  says 
that  those  funds  could  be  transferred  to 
the  necessary  programs  and  the  supple- 
mentary budget  request  could  he  reduced 
by  those  sums.  Of  course.  Congress 
would  have  to  approve  thosle  transfers. 
I  think  the  gentleman  and  ^11  members 
of  the  subcommittee  will  be  aompelled  to 
agree  that  the  funds  provided  last  year 
are  not  all  being  utilized  an4  that  there 
are  excess  funds  that  will  not  be  used 
until  the  new  fiscal  year  and  they  are 
being  applied  to  the  1959  bijdget.  That 
is  so  clear  and  noncontrover^al,  I  regret 
to  see  my  friend  cloud  the  issue.  I  hope 
he  does  not.  [ 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  (in  reply  to 
my  good  friend  from  Texa4  I  will  say 
that  the  statement  he  hasi  Jtist  made 
could  be  made  in  any  fiscal  i  year  imder 
our  present  requirements  flor  the  full 
funding  of  our  long-range  programs. 
His  statement  is  limited  to  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  In  other  words,  it  ends  on  June 
30,  1958.  But,  we  have  obUgations  for 
ships,  for  all  sorts  of  long^-lead  items, 
and  there  must  be  money  over  and  above 
that  to  be  used  in  fiscal  1958  or  in  any 
fiscal  year  imder  our  present  policy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  clear  we  have  to 
have  large  imobligated  balances,  but  by 
our  action  last  year  we  reduced  some- 
what the  large  unobligated  balances. 

But  the  testimony  clearly'  shows  that 
whUe  we  will  stiU  have  a  l^rge  unobli- 
gated balance,  and  much  6f  it  is  re- 
quired, there  is  at  least  $889immion.  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  McNeil-4-and  I  could 
read  that  statement  from  his  testi- 
mony— of  funds  which  are  Aot  required 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  an4  would  not 
have  been  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 


1959  had  ft  been  known  tliat  they  woidd 
not  have  been  required. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  They  may 
not  be  required  for  fiscal  year  1958  ex- 
penditure but  they  are  required  in  the 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  that  is  not  a 
correct  statement. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  am  sorry 
to  disagree  with  my  good  friend,  and  I 
wotild  like  to  conclude  this  aspect  ot  my 
statement  by  quoting  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary McNeil,  at  page  31  of  the  hearings. 

He  gives  the  total  unobligated  funds  as 
of  June  30, 1958,  and  indicates  that  about 
two-thirds  of  these  fimds  will  lie  legally 
committed  as  of  that  date.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say: 

The  balance  te  leaerved  and  will  be  eotn- 
mltted  after  the  first  ot  tbe  year  for  Items 
to  finish  specUlc  projeete — ships,  aircraft. 
and  constrtictlon  that  Is  under  way.  Unless 
funds  are  available  and  reserved  to  complete 
approved  programs  and  items,  we  get  in  the 
position  of  partial  flaanciug  and  installment 
buying,  which  Is  bad. 

I  know  that  my  chairman  does  not 
believe  in  installment  buying  or  partial 
financing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  there  is  a  key 
word  there.  These  are  funds  which  are 
not  required.  They  are  being  reserved 
to  apply  to  the  next  year,  the  fiscal  year 
1959  budget.  You  might  say,  maybe  we 
should  give  the  services  $10  bilUon  and 
they  could  plan  for  the  use  of  it  and 
reserve  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  or  the 
fiscal  year  1960  and  thereafter.  But  the 
implication  of  Mr.  McNeil's  testimony  is 
so  clear;  and  when  we  get  back  mto  the 
House  I  shall  ask  for  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  put  his 
statement  in  the  Rscoti)  at  this  point 

In  order  to  make  my  point  clearer  and 
having  received  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so.  I  inseit  m  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNeil  before  the  committee  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  and  which  will  be  foimd  on  page 
315  of  the  printed  hearmgs  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  planned  obligations 
against  currently  available  fund  resourcee — 
and  excluding  for  the  moment  the  pending 
supplemental — we  would  expect  to  have  a 
total  unobligated  t>alance  of  $7.8  billion  to 
be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1959.  This 
xuiobligated  balance  of  97.8  billion.  Includ- 
ing reimbvirsements  to  be  received  subse- 
quent to  June  SO.  1958,  from  orders  on  hand 
as  of  that  date.  Is  earmarked  for  ttie  com- 
pletion at  programs  already  under  way  or 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  already  applied 
as  a  credit  to  the  fiscal  year  1939  request. 
The  anMunts  applied  as  a  credit  to  the  fiscal 
year  1959  requests  are  $569  miUion  In  the 
case  of  the  Air  Force.  $205  million  in  the 
case  of  the  Army,  and  9125  million  In  the 
case  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  £tbove  quote  makes  clear  the  point 
Uiat  the  Department  of  Defense  has  on 
hand  the  large  sums  stated  during  1958 
which  will  not  be  used  in  1958.  They 
are  excess  to  1958  but  they  are  being 
used  as  a  credit  on  the  1959  request. 
If  Congress  desired,  most  of  these  excess 
funds  could  be  applied  to  the  supple- 
mental bilL  This  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire an  increase  in  the  1959  budget. 
No  one  in  the  Pentagon,  in  my  opinion, 
will  challenge  this  statement. 


Mr.  MILUQt  of  Maryland.  Mr.ChsJr- 
man.  will  tbe  gentlesnan  yield? 

Mr.  WIQGUBSWORm.  lyiddtothe 
gentleman  frooa  Man^and. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Cbair- 
num.  in  connection  with  tbe  point  that 
the  gentleman  frmn  Massachusetts  and 
our  dtotinguiahed  diainnan  were  dis- 
cussing, I  refer  to  tbe  testimony  in  the 
hearings  at  pace  332.  While  it  appUea 
to  this  request,  it  certainly  ap(Hies  to 
the  ijreceding;  one.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  McNeil,  who  was  the 
witness,  that  we  were  going  to  have  more 
than  $I.2ao.000.e00  in  carryover  funds 
marked  "unobligated " :  so  why.  then,  was 
it  necessary  to  have  a  supplemental? 
And  to  that  Mr.  McNeil  repUed: 

In  the  first  place,  two-thirds  of  the  un- 
obligated balances  are  committed.  These 
funds  cover  Items  for  which  prociuement 
directives  have  been  Issued,  and  even 
though  we  cannot  record  the  transactions 
as  legal  obligations,  the  procurement  is  in 
process.  We  would  not  In  any  case  trans- 
fer those  funds  from  one  accoiint  to  another 
under  such  conditions. 

If  that  is  the  situation  so  that  we  need 
a  supplemental  bill  or  money  at  this 
time,  it  would  certainly  apply  to  last 
year  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  assume  it 
would — the  present  system  may  be  right, 
it  may  be  wrong,  but  as  long  as  it  is  in 
effect,  we  must  have  funds  available  and 
reserved  to  complete  approved  programs 
and  items  now  under  way,  as  Secretary 
McNeil  expresses  it. 

THs  BOi.  nifsn  coNsmmATiow 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  specifically  in 
respect  to  the  bill,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  carries  a  total  of  $1,260,000,000  in  new 
funds  plus  atMut  $150  million  in  transfer 
authority. 

The  fiscal  1959  bill,  the  consideration 
of  wliich  is  to  start  almost  immediately, 
requests  a  further  increase  of  from  $2.5 
to  $3  billion  in  various  high-priority 
areas  and  contemplates  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure overall  in  the  missile  program 
of  $5,729,000,000. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  bill  caDs  for  the 
acceleration  of  work  in  five  vital  areas. 

There  is  $218.6  million  to  accelerate 
the  Strategic  Air  Command's  alert  and 
dispersal  programs  and  the  tanko:  rede- 
ployment base  program. 

There  Is  $334  miUion  to  accelerate 
three  Air  Force  ballistic-missile  pro- 
grama,  the  Atlas,  Thor.  and  Jupiter. 

There  is  $350  million  to  accelerate  one 
Navy  ballistic-missile  program,  the  Po- 
laris. 

There  is  $358  million  to  accelerate  the 
work  on  the  ballistic -missile  detection 
system  and  essential  develc^pment  of 
SAGE. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  transf  o" 
of  $10  million  and  other  available  funds 
to  permit  a  new  agency,  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  take  complete  con- 
trol of  and  develop  and  accelerate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  all  projects  in  tbe 
antinusslle  missile  field,  in  the  outer 
space  field,  and  sw*  other  projects  as 
may  be  subsequently  turned  over  to  this 
Agency. 

There  are  transfers  provided  of  $100 
million   to   the   President's   Emergency 


Fund,  of  $20  milliaB  to  aeoderate  the 

Redstone  follow-on  sottd  proprilant  mis- 
sile and  of  $20  million  to  aeeelerate  the 
Army  "second  eeneration"  divisional  and 
corps-type  missiles. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bOl  is 
the  first  installment  of  tbe  1958  budset. 
It  is  made  now  to  permit  acceleration  in 
high  priority  areas,  an  acceleration 
which  is  largely  possible  as  a  result  of 
technological  progress  of  very  recent 
date. 

It  is  made  fundamentally  to  purchase 
6  months  of  precious  time. 

To  defeat  the  bill  would  simply  be  to 
throw  that  time  away. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  MeEtroQr.  In 
wkKOBi  I  have  the  greatest  oonftdence, 
has  told  your  committee  that  in  his 
judgment  as  of  the  date  of  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  just  about  2  weeks  ago. 
the  amount  carried  in  this  supplemental 
bill  is  sufficient. 

He  has  also  indicated  that  there  are 
various  further  items  under  immediate 
and  detailed  ccMislderation  by  the  De« 
partment,  and  that  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  come  here  at  any  mom^it  to  ask  for 
the  acceleration  of  further  it^ns  lAtOk 
and  if  it  appears  that  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

I  know  the  Congress  will  cooperate  In 
every  way  with  any  such  submission  by 
giving  it  immediate  consideratioa. 

COWCLUSIOM 

The  doUars  and  cents  farvohred  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  not  as  important  as 
usual.  If  the  items  were  not  here  they 
would  be  before  us  in  the  big  bill  for 
fiscal  1959.  There  will  be  ample  time  in 
connection  with  the  detailed  considera- 
tion of  that  bill  to  make  any  necessary 
adjustments.  Prom  the  taxpayer's 
viewpoint  it  should  make  little  or  no 
difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  bin 
will  pass  and  I  hope  that  it  will  pass 
unanimously,  as  an  indication  to  the 
world  of  our  tmanimous  determination 
to  meet  any  challenge  which  may  be 
presented  by  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  in  its  search  for  world 
domination. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, eventual  passage  of  the  supple- 
m«ital  defense  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1958,  we  can  predict 
with  certainty  will  meet  with  approval 
of  all  ci  us,  concerned  with  the  acceler- 
ation and  improvement  of  our  national 
defense. 

Its  approval  by  the  Congress  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  somewhat  casual, 
leisurely  pace  which  characterized  prog- 
ress in  some  aspects  of  our  defenses, 
paii^icularly  in  the  field  of  missiles, 
rocketry  and  inten^netary  research. 
It  should  give  our  people  a  renewed  feel- 
ing of  assurance  and  we  hope,  pride  tbat 
we  are  not  content  to  be  second  rate  in 
eomparison  with  any  other  nation. 

It  is  higfaly  commexidable  that  the 
funds  asked  in  this  Ull  are  really  an  ad- 
vance installment  on  our  defense  budget 
for  I960.  Making  this  money  availaUa 
to  the  Departmoit  at  Defense  will  speed 
vital,  high-priority  defense  projects, 
which  could  have  been  delayed  for 
months,  or  possibly  a  year. 
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The  eommendatioii  Is  due  to  the  far- 
seeiiiK  Members  of  Oonffress  who  saw 
and  proposed  this  shortcut. 

Personally,  this  so-called  supple- 
mental defense  appropriiition  bill  Is  of 
immense  satlsfacticm.  It  is  indicative 
of  the  status,  prestige  and  growing  im- 
portance of  the  Army  Ballistic  BClssile 
Agency  and  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  which 
are  located  at  Huntsville,  Ala.  The 
Redstone  Arseiial  has  a  crucial,  life-or- 
death  role  in  ovir  national  defense  and 
It  already  has  made  notable  advances. 

When  it  was  assigned  to  rocket  and 
missile  development  in  1949.  Redstone 
Arsenal  was  given  one  of  the  greatest 
Bcientlflc  challenges  of  our  age. 

That  its  skilled  and  dedicated  per- 
sonnel have  met  the  enormous  tests 
given  it  is  readily  evident,  for  Nike, 
Honest  John,  Hermes,  Corporal,  Red- 
stone, and  Jupiter  are  already  historic 
names,  associated  closely  with  the  Hunts- 
ville facility. 

Redstone  Arsenal  is  the  control  center 
for  the  Army's  activities  in  the  gulded- 
misslle  and  rocket-weapons  field.  Its  ob- 
jective is  not  only  to  do  the  basic  re- 
search and  development,  but  to  train  the 
personnel  who  will  maintain  and  use 
these  weapons. 

The  Redstone  really  is  an  intellectual 
powerhoxise.  which  generates  activity 
around  the  country.  Missiles  are  not 
manufactured  there,  but;  only  designed, 
developed,  and  tested.  After  a  project 
is  fully  developed,  it  is  given  to  private 
industry  for  actual  manufacture,  using 
an  amazing  number  of  materials  and 
engaging  the  brains  and  brawn  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  many  industries. 

Passage  of  this  bill  asking  advance 
funds  for  missiles  and  rockets  develop- 
ment not  only  will  aid  national  morale, 
but  certainly  will  have  a  tonic  effect  on 
the  15,000  or  so  employees  of  Redstone 
Arsenal  in  giving  them  another  assur- 
ance that  their  efforts  are  not  only  vital 
to  all  of  us  but  also  appreciated. 

The  outstanding  scientists  and  the 
highly  competent  managers  of  the  Red- 
stone Arsenal  can  take  this  Congressional 
action  as  personal  applause  for  their  fine 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  aialrman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Shepparo]. 

Mr.SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis- 
tened very  attentatively  to  the  conunents 
of  my  colleague  who  ju&t  completed  his 
presentation.  As  a  result  of  his  discus- 
sion. I  think  there  are  some  conmients 
that  I  might  make  whic^  would  have  a 
clarifying  effect.  For  example,  in  dis- 
cussing the  reductions  made  in  the  fiscal 
year  1958  budget  he  referred  to  the  cut 
of  $70  million  in  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version. Navy.  The  committee  reduction 
was  $70  million.  Including  the  conver- 
sion of  a  seaplane  tender  for  the  P6M 
seaplane  which  had  not  been  flown  suc- 
cessfully then  and  has  not  been  success- 
fully flown  to  this  date.  Second,  to 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  reduction, 
the  Navy  chose  to  defer  a  DLG,  that  is, 
the  gulded-mlssile  frigate,  rather  than 
some  other  ship  of  lesser  priority  or  use 
of  imobllgated  balance. 


As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Navy 
now  has  $58  million  imcommitt^  which 
it  will  apply  in  the  fiscal  year  1999  budget 
for  the  procurement  of  electronAc  equip- 
ment. 

The  $58  milUon  which  the  Navy  chose 
to  withhold  tram  the  fiscal  year  1958  pro- 
gram and  apply  to  the  fiscal  jtear  1959 
program  exceeds  the  total  estimltted  cost 
of  the  DLG  deferred  by  the  Navyi 

Furthermore,  with  reference  in  gen- 
eral to  the  reductions  that  were  made, 
there  was  not  one  man  from  either  side 
of  the  aisle  who  sits  on  our  committee 
and  who  was  present  at  the  hearings 
who  was  not  told  by  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  while  it  was  a  good 
budget,  it  could  be  cut  and  thit  it  was 
within  the  purview  of  the  Congrfss  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  do  so. 

Prior  to  that  time,  throughout  the 
press  of  the  entire  country,  he  pad  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  budget  ought 
to  be  cut  or  we  might  suffer*  a  po-called 
hair-curling  episode.  I  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league about  cooperation  aad  what 
should  be  done  by  the  Congress.  I  as- 
sume  his  purpose  was  to  convey  to  all  of 
us  the  expression  of  a  great  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  that  we  should  ndt  become 
involved  in  political  controversy  which 
would  mislead  some  of  our  associates 
throughout  the  other  portions  of  the 
world.  I  think  that  was  a  very  splendid 
and  constructive  admonishment.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gtntleman 
that  he  should  take  that  portii)n  of  his 
speech  and  send  it  to  Sherma*  Adams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presideixt  invited 
Congress  to  cut  the  budget.      1 

When  Congress  did  cut  the  budget,  the 
President  cut  it  further  by  wifhholding 
funds.  For  example,  Congres^  cut  the 
Air  Force  nonballistic  missile '  program 
$75  million,  but  the  Air  Force  cut  it  $100 
million  or  $25  million  more  tlian  Con- 
gress did.  I 

The  Navy  has  not  been  abla  to  place 
three  of  the  nuclear  guided  missiles  sub- 
marines funded  in  fiscal  year  1958  under 
construction  principally  due  td  the  ex- 
penditui-e  limitations  placed  ontthe  Navy 
by  the  President.  I 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  ordnance 
appropriation  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.jWiGCLEs- 
woRTH].  Committee  action  last  year 
was  based  on  use  of  imobllgated  balances 
and  increased  MDAP  reimbursements. 
The  conunittee  used  as  a  basisifor  their 
action  the  te.stimony  of  the  Ch|ef  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  The  committee 
report  on  this  point  is  quite  dlear.  and 
is  as  follows:  | 

When  the  committee  believes  Ithat  aome 
reduction  can  be  made  In  the  conventional 
ammunition  programs  Including'  ammuni- 
tion support  funds,  the  reduction  is  prl- 
marUy  based  on  the  unobligated  balances 
available  in  this  appropriation  lt«m  includ- 
ing MDAP  reimbursements  and  vie  history 
of  poor  past  performances  in  acbilevlng  the 
obllgatlonal  rates  ]\utlfled  to  thk  commit- 
tee. •  •  •  On  page  783  of  the  committee 
hefU'lngs  Admiral  Wlthlngton,  Cl|lef  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  estimated  that  tlO  mil- 
lion of  such  anticipated  relmburs^nents  wlU 
be  available  as  a  result  of  the  saile  of  such 
items  which  do  not  require  repl*;ement  In 
kind.  •  •  •  Congressman    SHJEPpiRo    asked 


the  following  question  which] the  Qhief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  answered: 

"Congressman  Sbxffabd.  04  this  bade. 
how  firm  is  the  estimate  of  unobUgated  bal- 
ances for  the  end  of  nscal  yeaij  IMS  of  9394 
million? 

"Admiral  WrrRiNOTON.  I  thiikk  this  la  low. 
It  Is  unrealistic  to  aisxmie  that  aU  our 
money  wiU  be  apportioned  to  lis.  I  cannot 
predict  how  much  higher  tbre  figure  wlU 
be." 

The  committee  sees  no  reason  to  disagree 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
relative  to  this  unobUgated  balance  and  the 
anticipated  reimbursements  fktjm  sales  to 
the  MDAP  program  and  has  'made  appK>- 
prlate  reductions  in  the  budget  estimates. 

Any  reduction  in  even  the  Terrier 
missile  program  was  a  result  of  depart- 
mental decisions  and  not  b^sed  on  com- 
mittee action,  since  the  coriunittee  sug- 
gested reductions  only  in  ^e  conven- 
tional  ammunition  program^. 

The  amount  of  funds  available  for 
direct  obligation  in  this  actount  in  fis- 
cal year  1958  is  $7  million  greater  than 
that  anticipated  in  the^  President's 
budget  prior  to  the  Congressional  re- 
duction of  $70  million.  Anticipated 
MDAP  reimbursements  are]  $23  million 
greater  than  anticipated  inj  the  budget. 
Twenty-three  mllUon  dollait  is  reserved 
for  carryover  into  fiscal  year  1959  in 
this  accomit,  exclusive  of  other  unobU- 
gated balances  uncommlttM  and  evi- 
dently not  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  program.  i 

At  no  time  in  the  debate  on  the  House 
fioor  on  the  fiscal  year  1958  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  did  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  i  propose  in- 
creases in  the  ordnance  appropriation. 
The  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Baldwin]  did  propose  an  addition  to  the 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  appropria- 
tion, but  this  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  i 

The  final  action  on  tha  fiscal  jrear 
1958  appropriation  bill  waai  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill,  Afler  long  and 
deliberate  conference  action  this  report 
was  formulated  and  repo|-ted  to  the 
House  signed  by  every  metnber  of  the 
conference  committee  exc^t  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  WHrma] 
and  that  included  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  WiggleSworth]  and 
his  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  has  so  aptly  stated 
now  is  the  time  to  lay  asidp  party  poli- 
tics and  get  on  with  these  essential 
programs.  The  President  has  asked  for 
this  same  type  of  action.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Congress  is  wiUmg 
to  give  him  just  that  type  of  action. 
Let  us  hope  his  own  party  in  the  Con- 
gress and  those  in  his  official  family  will 
change  their  present  posioons  and  be 
willing  to  Implement  his  r^uest. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  1 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  map  to  empha- 
size that  we  are  not  being  iasked  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  put  back 
money  that  Congress  eliniinated  from 
the  fiscal  year  1958  budget.  Those 
funds  are  not  in  controversy  insofar  as 
the  development  of  this  emergency  pro- 


gram goes.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
lose  sight  of  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  During  the  period  from 
1945  to  1949  when  the  ballistic  and 
guided  missile  program  was  operating, 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts referred,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Army,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in 
those  4  years  who  did  not  make  any 
additional  requests  was  the  distinguished 
General  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  good  enough  to 
yield.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  testi- 
mony in  the  military  appropriation  com- 
mittee's hearings  for  the  fiscal  years 
1947  and  1948,  and  there  are  copies  of 
those  hearings  here,  you  will  find  that 
the  then  General  Eisenhower,  now  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  gave  forceful  and 
effective  testimony  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances, lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
needed  missiles  in  the  future  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  that  funds  in  those 
budgets  were  necessary  for  research  and 
development  in  the  modem  weapon 
fields.  The  funds  which  were  sought 
then  for  research  and  development  were 
to  be  used  for  the  initiation  of  our  super- 
sonic, long-range  missile  programs. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fou>] 
is  aware,  based  upon  the  statement  he 
makes  m  the  same  record,  that  all  of  the 
existing  operational  gxiided  missiles, 
without  exception,  were  created,  estab- 
lished, researched,  and  developed  and 
made  operational  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUonan  from  California  [Mr.  Shkp- 
PARo]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIOOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHivifn]. 

Mr.  SCRTVNISl.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, received  one  of  the  biggest  bursts 
of  appla\ise  with  this  statement: 

Another  requirement  of  military  organiza- 
tion is  a  clear  subordination  of  the  military 
serrioes  to  duly  oonstttuted  civlUaa  au- 
thority. 

A  military  force  without  discipline  Is 
noneffective  and  Uttie  better  than  a  mob. 
A  military  force  Infiltered  by  insubordi- 
naticm  is  without  adequate  discipline. 
Any  person,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  who 
incites  Insubordination  or  goads  a  wit- 
ness into,  or  close  to.  insubordination 
is  doing  this  Nation  a  disservice.  To 
infer  that  our  military  forces  are  spUt 
by  dispute  and  dissension  imdoubtedly 
resiilts  in  some  comfort  to  an  enemy. 

It  is  perf ectiy  proper  to  have  any  mili- 
tary officer  give  his  views  and  opin- 
ions, but  for  political  prophets  of  gloom 
and  doom  to  go  further  and  to  shove  him 
Into  the  political  arena  and  "egg  him  on" 
to  such  a  point  as  to  be  In  open  conflict 


over  a  decision  which  his  JilUtary  and 
civilian  superiors  has  made,  helps  no 
one  and  cannot  help  but  convey  to  the 
world  the  inference  that  we  are  hope- 
lessly divided  and  that  we  are  helpless 
to  deter  attack.  We  are  not  hopelessly 
divided.  We  are  not  helpless.  We  are 
strong.  There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
cringe  in  fear.  And  we  are  far  more 
united  than  many  would  make  it  appear. 

A  military  organization  to  be  effective 
must  have  one  head.  Our  Constitution 
makes  that  one  head  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  The  President  "calls  the  shots," 
those  subordinate  to  him  have  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  his  direction. 

A  successful  football  team  can  have 
only  one  quarterback.  It  is  his  jOb  to 
call  the  plays.  Three  or  four  other  team 
members  think  they  could  do  better.  Ten 
or  twelve  players  over  on  the  bench  are 
quite  confident  that  they  could  "call  'em 
better,"  Thousands  in  the  stands,  and 
viewing  TV.  know  they  could  call  much 
better  plasrs. 

A  quarterback  has  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  strategy  of 
the  game.  The  team  members,  if  they 
are  to  be  winners,  must  carry  out  the 
play  to  the  best  of  their  abiUty  whether 
they  agree  or  not. 

As  important  as  this  is  In  football,  it 
is  aQ  the  more  Important  in  our  mili- 
tary activities. 

There  is  no  place  for  party  politics 
in  ow  mlUtary  program  and  thus  our 
military  leaders  should  not  be  drawn  into 
party  politics.  That  is  no  place  for  them. 
So,  let  us  forget  party  politics  and  con- 
tinue giving  this  country  the  best  pos- 
sible, adequate  defense  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible.  And  just  remember,  never  in 
our  history  has  Congress  ever,  even  dur- 
ing wars,  given  the  military  every  dollar 
someone  wanted.  If  we  had  granted 
every  miUtary  request,  oiu-  national  debt 
would  now  be  at  the  trilUon  dollar  mark. 
If  we  are  to  listen  to  every  military  com- 
plaint about  not  getting  as  much  as  he 
asked  for  we  can  never  finish  oiu-  hear- 
ings and  we  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Furthomore.  if  we  jump  every  time 
Russia  "pops  off,"  they  control  us.  We 
shoxild  control  ourselves.  Let  us  chart 
our  course,  then  piusue  it. 

Congress  has  been  asking  for  decisl(His 
and  actions.   You  are  getting  them. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy,  who  has 
been  praised  by  our  subcommittee,  has 
made  decisions.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  14 
steps  toward  continuing  our  military  su- 
premacy: 

First.  Removal  of  overtime  limitations 
on  top  priority  programs. 

Second.  Restoration  of  basic  research 
programs. 

Third.  Army  authorized  to  proceed 
with  launching  a  satellite  by  use  of  a 
Jupiter-C  test  vehicle.  Both  Vanguard 
and  Jupiter  satellite  programs  assigned 
Uxp  priority. 

Fourth.  Authorized  production  and  op- 
erational dereloiHnent  of  both  Thor  and 
Jupiter  missile  systems. 

Fifth.  Acceleration  of  the  Atlas  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth.  Acceleration  of  fleet  ballistic 
missile    weimwns    system— Polaris — ^for 


fiscal  year  1958  supplemental  approprbu 
Uon. 

Seventh.  Army  authorized  to  proceed 
immediately  with  the  devdopment  of  a 
solid  propellant  missile  as  a  replacement 
for  the  Redstone. 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Guided  lifflssiles. 

Nhith.  Establishment  of  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency, 

Tenth,  Increased  antisubmarine  capa- 
bility for  fiscal  year  1959  budget;  also 
acceleration  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

Eleventh.  Strategic  Air  Command 
alert,  dispersal,  and  relocation  of  tank- 
ers to  northern  bases. 

Twelfth.  Air  Force  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed with  program  to  install  an  early 
warning  system  for  detection  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

Thirteenth.  Defined  Army  and  Air 
Force  responsibilities  and  reemphasizing 
the  urgency  for  the  development  of  de- 
fense against  the  ICBM.  Top  priority 
confirmed  for  anti-ICBM  and  military 
satellite  projects. 

Foiu1«enth.  Appointment  of  full-time 
special  assistant  and  group  of  consult- 
ants to  advise  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
satellites  are  concerned  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  American — and  we  are  all  anU- 
Communist — should  build  up  the  Rus- 
sian ego  by  adopting  their  name  for  tt. 
Sputnik  as  you  know,  means  fellow 
traveler.  I  think  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  talk  about  the  Soviet  satellite 
and  forget  about  the  other  word. 

But  my  guess  is  that  these  Soviet  satel- 
lites will  probably  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  far  more  dcdlars  than 
they  cost  the  Russians,  azul  practically 
every  move  that  is  going  to  be  made  to 
spend  more  and  more  will  probably  have 
a  Soviet  satellite  under  the  program  as 
a  lever  to  raise  it. 

We  should  not  let  these  satellites  cause 
us  to  rush  pell  mell  into  a  q;>ending  spree, 
because  an  ill-conceived  program  could 
be  costly.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
neither  room  nor  time  for  comidacency 
or  resting  on  our  efforts  and  depending 
on  what  has  already  been  done.  But  as 
the  President  has  assured  the  country, 
we  will  continue  to  build  our  strength 
so  we  may  continue  to  keep  America 
strong — stronger  than  Russia. 

Every  dark  cloud  has  a  silver  lining  if 
you  just  look  for  it.  The  Soviet  satellite 
Is  not  as  dark  as  some  people  have 
painted  the  project.  It,  too.  has  a  silver 
lining.  The  Soviet  satellite  may  be  the 
thing  that  has  cost  Russia  more  trouble 
than  they  ever  dreamed  of.  because  the 
satellite  has  aroused  the  thought  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Monbers  at 
the  tlnited  States  Congress.  We  knoiw. 
as  we  have  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again,  that  an  alert,  aroused  United 
States  can,  and  wiU.  use  its  scientific  and 
productive  genius  to  keep  us  i^ead  ot  the 
Russians  in  our  defense  ettorts  and  keep 
us  so  strong  that  our  power  of  devasta- 
tion will  be  such  that  Russia  cannot  af- 
ford to  accept  the  losses  we  can  Inflict  tf 
Russia  ever  dares  to  attack  us. 
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Ifr.  Ch>tnwn>  the  f eatlenum  tram 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  chairman  of  the 
subecoimlttee.  said  Homrthlng  yesterday 
about  Uw  days  belnc  doomy,  and  the 
Kloomy  prospects.  Yesterdar  was  a 
gloomy  day  in  more  ways  than  one;  the 
skies  were  heavy,  our  hearts  were  heavy 
because  we  had  loot  one  of  our  most 
valuable  Monbers.  But  I  cannot  share 
with  him  the  gkxxn  tliat  our  chairm&n 
shares.  I  am  far  more  optimistic.  I  am 
not  the  least  bit  gloomy  about  the  pros- 
pects and  the  strength  of  our  d^ense. 
I  told  you  a  year  a«o.  two  years  ago,  and 
three  and  more  years  ago,  that  I  think  we 
should  stop  worrying  about  Russia  at- 
tacking the  United  States,  and  that  I 
have  not.  and  tonight  will  not,  lose  one 
wink  of  Bleep  because  of  fear  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack  on  us. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  said  In  my  opening 
remarks  yesterday  that  the  atmosjihere 
was  heavy  and  the  dcy  was  dark,  and 
paraphrasing  an  old  hymn  that  I  know 
the  gentleman  Is  familiar  with  I  said: 
"We  meet  amid  encircling  gloom."  I 
also  stated  I  was  not  superstitious  and 
that  It  was  not,  after  all,  an  in  omen.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  chairman  Is  taking  a  more  pleasant 
outlook  on  the  matter  today  than  he 
dkl  yesterday.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  pet^le  have  been  talking  about 
certain  progress  Uiat  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  interesdng  to  know  that  in  5 
years  this  Nation  has  made  not  only  as 
great  but  greater  advance  In  om-  mis- 
sile program  than  Russia  has  made  in 
the  past  12  years.  They  had  a  need  for 
it.  Their  situation  militarily  is  nothing 
like  our  oiwn  because  they  are  coxa- 
pletely  surrounded  and  we  are  not.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  should 
imderestimate  the  ability  of  the  Rus- 
sians because  their  ability  Is  great  and 
gray  matter  In  a  Russian  skull  works 
just  as  well  as  the  gray  matter  in  an 
American's  skulL  They  are  as  snart. 
they  are  as  capable.  Time  Is  no 
boundary  on  knowledse.  What  they  can 
learn  we  can  leam  and  what  we  can 
learn  they  can  learn,  and  as  an  old 
song  stated,  "What  they  can  do  we  can 
do  better." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
niii^  has  been  prepared  is  a  very  good 
one.  I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  It  in 
great  detail,  but  if  you  really  want  to 
know  why  this  $l,300,000.oe«  has  been 
asked  for  at  this  time  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  an 
you  need  to  do  Is  turn  to  page  11  and 
you  will  see  it  spelled  out  in  full. 
pertiaps  too  fuUy.  We  tell  too  much. 
There  are  too  many  f  aets  in  these  brief 
hearings  here,  there  is  too  much  In  the 
report,  there  Is  too  much  in  the  papers. 
One  of  the  Tass  newspaper  reporters 
is  ebgible  to  sit  up  In  the  press  box 
above  uil  They  do  not  have  to  have  a 
far-flung  intelligence  service  because 
they  can  pick  up  the  newspapers  and 
the  sdentlflc  magazines,  our  committee 
hearings,  and  we  tell  the  whole  story  to 
them.  We  ten  them'  the  mistakes  we 
make.     They  avoid  them.     They  can 


save  time.  Russian  agents  iave  been 
busy  in  this  cauntrj,  and  are<  still  busy 
in  this  country,  men  who  win  tnke  what- 
ever they  can  get  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary secrets  and  see  that  they  get  back 
immediately  to  their  superiors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  liki  to  com- 
ment on  one  or  two  things.  You  have 
heard  mentioned  ARPA.  It  is  not  very 
good  to  Just  mention  alphabetical 
agencies  because  even  we  on  'the  ctrni- 
mittee  are  sometimes  confused.  ARPA 
means  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  I  share  some  of  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  tram  Texas  [Mt*.  Mahoh  } 
on  this.  I  hope,  I  trust,  and  I  thiidc  per- 
haps under  the  new  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense it  win  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed :  namely,  to  have  in 
one  place  an  agency  that  will  go  into  aU 
of  these  programs  we  have  been  talking 
about,  the  anti-misslle-missilej  the  space 
flights  and  the  flight  to  the  nnmn,  man- 
made  missiles  which  are  still  in  the 
realm  of  the  futtire.  But  if  this  agency 
acts  as  it  should — I  hope  it  wim  I  am  sure 
that  it  win — then  in  the  flens  I  have 
mentimied  in  which  all  of  the  services  are 
now  busy  and  taking  part,  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  substantial  progress  will 
be  made.  An  three  services  aire  talking 
about  anti-missile-missiles  4nd  space 
flights.  This  agency  should  avoid  the 
Thor- Jupiter  conflict  and  get  da  with  the 
job  and  not  have  so  many  go  Ip  so  many 
different  directions  on  the  Same  pro- 
gram. Thereby,  we  win  conserve  the 
use  of  our  scientists,  engineeiB,  and  our 
production  facilities.  | 

As  far  back  as  10  years  agd  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  scientists  and 
they  were  saying,  "We  are  going  to  the 
moon,"  all  I  asked  them  was:  "Why  and 
when?**  Why  and  when,  thatj  Is  aH,  be- 
cause they  will  do  it.  But,  of  (ourse,  the 
cost  of  the  ticket  for  a  trip  tor  the  moon 
is  measured  in  billions  of  dollars  and 
not  mere  thousands. 

Now,  much  has  been  said  at 
Utes  and  there  has  been  som« 
about  our  own  satellite  pi 
would  like  to  point  out  and 
nitely  clear  again,  as  I  have 
so  many  times,  that  our  satfellite  pro- 
gram is  not  a  military  undertaking.  Our 
satellite  program  is  simply  'a  civilian 
scientist  undertaking  as  a  piirt  of  our 
contribution  to  the  International  Geo- 
I^ysical  Year.  And,  it  just  henpens  that 
that  was  the  most  convenient  way  that 
the  National  Science  Poundaltion  could 
get  some  fimds  to  go  Into 'this  par- 
ticular activity.  And,  they  did  not  give 
it  any  particular  stress.  I  nave  read 
aU  the  hearings  on  TOY;  l^at  they  have 
gone  to  the  Committee  on  Independent 
CfOces  about  their  Intematgxial  Geo- 
physical Year  and  the  satellite  program, 
but  they  never  gave  It  any  bik  headline, 
and  I  never  heard  of  any  Mei|kber  of  the 
CongrcM  up  to  recently  tlwt  <lld,  either. 
It  was  not  stressed  last  year.  *As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  you  go  back  to  the  proceed- 
ings here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  that  felU  was  up 
last  3^esr,  It  was  not  even  raebtioned  by 
anybody. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chalrm4n,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Certainly,  I  must 


ut  satel- 
comment 
m.     I 
ke  defi- 
ed to  do 


Mr.  MAHON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  who  has  ab  estabUsbed 
reputation  for  fairness,  not  regret  the 
statements  that  have  beefei  made  that 
Congress  has  In  the  past  cui  the  funds  for 
the  satellite  program?  N^w,  that  Is  as 
completely  In  error  as  aiiything  could 
be.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to  Join 
with  me  in  condemning  that  mis- 
statement?       

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  canriot  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  because  If  t  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Independent  dffloes  for  last 
year,  and  I  have,  and  if  t  read  the  de- 
bates that  took  place  en  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Uie  national  science  fund  was 
cut  $25  miUIon,  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, that  had  something  to  do  with 
their  satellite  program.  pPerhaps  not. 
But,  they  got  their  fimds  fmm  the  Navy; 
they  got  funds  for  it  from  t|ie  Presidoit's 
emergency  fund,  and  I  do  |  not  think,  as 
far  as  I  can  reeaU.  any|  spedflc  cut 
which  speelflcally  states  that  we  are  cut- 
ting the  lOY  eiviUan  sdetitist  sat^nte 
tmdertaking,  or  any  reduction  whldi 
would  hold  back  the  satellte  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  true  that  Ad- 
miral Bennett  and  Dr.  Hagen  came  down 
before  our  subcommittee  on  defense  ap- 
propriations and  said.  "Wt  want  you  to 
let  us  have  somethin^r  in  tke  area  of  $35 
million  for  the  project"?    I 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    Something  like  that 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  did  we  not  give 
them  every  cent  of  it?        I 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Yes.  But  they  never 
stressed  the  importance  highly.  They 
talked  about  It,  sure,  as  ^  interesting 
scientiflc  expIorati<m  Into  outer  q?ace. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  did  not  realiae 
that  it  was  going  to  rock  the  world  and 
fire  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER  Neitl^  did  I  and 
neither  did  you  nor  any  otner  Member. 

Mt.  MAHON.  Neither  did  I  and 
neither  did  you.  Probably  somebody  In 
or  out  of  the  Government  should  be  as- 
signed the  task  of  evaluating  things  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  expect  probably 
you  are  right.  I  have  suggested  face- 
tiously but  with  a  little  bit  |of  seriousness 
behind  it.  maybe  this  Goveniment  ihfoiild 
set  up  a  rumor  factory,  and  I  expect  you 
heard  me  say  in  committee  we  could  take 
a  couple  Of  men  from  t^iia  tall-tale  dub 
up  in  Wisconsin,  the  Paul  Bunyan  group, 
and  a  couple  of  men  frofn  Texas,  put 
them  in  a  room,  and  we  could  start  Pant* 
ing  out  rumors  that  would  drive  the 
Russians  nuts. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Let  me  ajdc  the  gentle* 
man  this.  It  has  been  sa^  that  in  the 
supplemental  bin  last  year.that  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  Is  a  member,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatifms.  cut  funds 
for  the  satellite  program. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  do  hot  recaU  any 
item  for  the  earth  satellite  in  that  coo- 
stniction  bin.  [ 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  wis  In  the  $39 
minion  we  were  talking  abmit  a  few  min- 
utes ago T 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  WM  a  transfer. 
asIrecaU  It. 

Mr.  MAHON.    A  transfer  of  funds. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Thieuansfer  grant- 
ed l8  where  they  got  the  miney.  and  that 
is  where  the  Navy  comes  ihto  It,  because 


the  Science  Foundation  knew  the  Navy 
could  get  the  dough  and  they  oould  not. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  It  has  been  said 
that  in  that  bin  we  did  cut  the  funds  for 
the  satellite  program.  TTutt  is  not  cor- 
rect, if  it  has  been  said. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  do  not  recaU  that 
that  was  said.  But  let  me  continue. 
Another  thing  that  should  be  thoroughly 
imderstood  by  all  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  lOY  sateUite  program  was  under- 
taken, it  was  undertaken  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  should  not 
delay  our  military  missile  program  as 
much  as  a  single  day.  And  if  it  had  in- 
terfered, if  the  satellite  had  delayed  the 
missile  program  by  as  much  as  a  single 
day.  if  you  think  there  has  been  some 
squawk  about  what  has  or  has  not  hap- 
pened, the  comparison  would  be  that  of 
a  whisper  to  a  shout. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  must  3^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  yes. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Taking  aU  of  this 
discussion  together,  some  of  it  good  and 
some  of  it  bad,  in  the  flnal  analysis,  after 
the  Congress  has  made  appropriations 
in  whatever  amovmt,  we  have  people  at 
the  Pentagon  who  are  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  what  should  be  done  in 
these  gulded-misslle  programs,  is  that 
not  the  fact? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Why,  certainly.  It 
seems  a  rather  simple  thing  to  some 
people  to  get  these  guided  missiles  Into 
the  air.  One  man  says  that  the  Titan 
is  the  one;  the  other  says  the  Atlas;  but 
in  the  Pentagon  we  have  men  who  are 
recognized  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  in 
the  field  of  sciexu^.  They  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do  by  far.  It  is  their 
job.  It  IB  their  responsibiUty.  and  it 
should  be,  to  decide  scientiflc  programs. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  these 
decisions.  There  have  been  many  de- 
cisions made  that  I  have  not  agreed 
with.  But  that  has  been  true  aU  my 
life,  and  even  though  most  of  my  future 
is  behind  me,  as  time  goes  on  there  will 
be  many  more  decisions  made,  even  in 
our  own  suboommittee,  with  which  I 
shall  not  agree.  But  when  a  decision  is 
made,  then  let  us  go  on  from  there. 

Another  question  was  asked  and  that 
is  this.  If  these  thhigs  about  which  we 
are  talking  here  today  are  so  Important, 
why  have  they  not  come  before  us 
sooner?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wiU 
recaU  that  we  had  ovu*  appropriation 
bin  up  last  year  and  we  adjourned 
shortly  before  Labor  Day.  The  reason 
these  programs  were  not  in  sooner  was 
because  we  have  just  convened  this 
month.  Many  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  past  4  or  S  monthi 
since  we  adjourned,  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  see  that  now  the  program  was 
realistic,  and  that  they  should  go  ahead 
and  advance  with  It.  There  would  have 
been  no  factual  reason  6  months  ago  for 
us  to  have  given  any  additional  money 
for  the  Polaris  missile  for  submarines. 
But  now  they  have  made  a  sdentlflc 
breakthrough:  now  It  Is  a  reaUty.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  the  other  missiles, 
the  Jupiter,  the  Thor,  the  Atlas,  the 
Titan,  and  many  others. 

Let  me  lay  here  that  with  the  new 
change  in  the  subcommittee  setup  I 


suppose  that  we  would  do  wen  to  com- 
plete our  hearings  on  the  military  pro- 
gram bry  Thanksgiving.  Of  course,  we 
Shan  move  faster  than  that^  if  we  can. 
But  I  was  about  to  say  that  before  we 
report  a  MU  for  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  for  the  defense  program, 
our  scientists,  and  our  production  men 
probably  will  come  through  with  other 
breakthroughs  which  wiU  Justify  the 
Department  of  Defense  coming  before 
us  and  asking  for  money  for  those  pro- 
grams, to  expedite  them.  And  we  shaU 
do  It.  because  speed  and  progress  is 
what  you  have  been  asking  for,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  going  to  get. 

Perhaps  that  wIU  answer  the  question 
as  to  why  these  programs  were  not  sug- 
gested sooner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  commend  the  very  able  presentation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  But  did 
I  understand  from  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
WiCGLESWORTH]  that  the  $1.5  biUlon  ap- 
proximately provided  in  this  biU  Is  a 
down  payment  or  an  Installment  on  the 
regular  appropriation  blU? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  the  regxilar  appro- 
priation biU  win  be  reduced  in  the 
amoiuit  of  this  blU? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  Is  correct. 
What  we  are  doing  in  substance,  as  you 
have  been  told  several  times,  is  bussing 
time  so  that  we  can  get  on  to  some  of 
these  programs  6,  9,  or  12  months 
ahead.  These  item^  would  have  been 
Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  program, 
so  it  is  Just  a  question  of  whether  you 
are  going  to  give  them  $1.3  bilUon  right 
now  to  get  on  with  the  job,  get  these 
things  buUt,  or  wait  untU  August,  or 
later  before  making  the  funds  available. 
You  are  buying  time,  and  it  is  a  purchase 
that  is  very  weU  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Ur.  FORD.  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
made  clear  that  this  $1.3  billion  has  al- 
ready been  reflected  in  the  budget  for 
flscal  1959,  so  the  budget  as  submitted  In 
the  dollar  amount  cannot  be  further  re- 
duced another  $1 J  binion.  It  has  already 
been  reduced.    

Mr.  SCRIYMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  covered  In  at  least  part  the  salient 
points.  We  are  buying  time  for  these 
various  programs.  Hie  flnanrtal  pic- 
ture, the  numbers  and  an.  have  been 
clearly  given  to  you  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  Is  aU  set  out 
very  dearly  In  the  eommittee  report.  Z 
cannot  agree  with  aU  of  that  report  be- 
cause I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement 
In  the  eommittee  report  that  our  vast 
superiority  has  reoeded.  I  do  not  think 
ithaa.  But  I  do  agree  that  our  mUitar7 
superiority  overaU  Is  greater  than  that 
of  Russia.  They  do  have  a  bigger  army, 
more  men,  no  question  about  it.  They 
have  had  it  ever  since  1040.    8o.  that 


is  no  reason  for  alarm.  They  do  have 
more  submarines  of  various  types. 
Many  of  them  are  for  their  own  defense. 
It  is  nothing  new.  That  force  has  been 
there  for  some  long  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  nmi  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is 
quoting  words  from  the  report  which  I 
wrote  with  my  own  hands. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  stiU  cannot  agree 
with  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  stated  that  after 
World  War  n,  or  words  to  that  effect, 
we  were  vastly  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  mlhtary  strength.  We  had 
the  atomic  bomb  and  they  did  not,  and 
so  forth.  The  point  that  we  were  trying 
to  make  was  that  this  gap  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  has 
been  narrowing,  and  our  relative  posi- 
tion has  receded. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  know,  but  when  a 
man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  hUl  he  has 
no  place  to  go  but  up.  When  we  get  to 
the  peak,  he  is  going  to  start  catching 
up  if  he  keeps  climbing;  sure. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  just  so  happens  that 
the  Soviet  Unl<»i  Is  ahead  of  us  In  some 
of  these  space  areas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNE31.  Axxd  we  are  ahead 
of  them  In  other  q}aoe  areas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  ahead  of  us 
tn  the  number  of  airplanes,  fighter  air- 
craft, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  They  have  had  a 
need  for  more  fighters  because  they  had 
a  greater  threat  against  them.  They 
stlU  have  a  greater  threat  l>ecause  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  today  can  visit 
aU  the  death  and  destruction  that  is 
necessary  to  deter  war.  It  Is  so  great 
that  the  Russians  do  not  dare  accept 
that  cost  of  that  devastation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  object  of  our  pro- 
gram Is  to  have  scxnethlng  more  effec- 
tive when  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
loses  its  maximum  effectiveness. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAHON.  When  it  begins  to  lose 
in  importance  we  will  have  something  to 
take  its  place. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  That  Is  why  we  are 
going  to  have  missUes.  It  is  to  augment 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Force.  If  it  is  not  going  to  hdp. 
we  have  no  business  spending  the  money. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
statement  was  made  that  we  were  ahead 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  but  with  re- 
gard to  mIstUes  we  were  starting  out 
both  even  because  we  both  captured 
V-3's  and  some  German  sdentisU,  did 
we  not? 

Mr.  SCRIVNXR.  Tei,  we  did.  At  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  reaMoe,  p«r- 
haps,  that  Russia  Is  ahead  of  us  In  suh- 
marlnes  Is  that  the  Russians  got  tha 
German  submarine  pens,  they  got  the 
German  submarine  sdenttets,  thcr  got 
the  plans  and  blueprints  for  the  snorkeiB, 
••  of  them,  and  the  6  that  were  eom- 
pleted  were  divided  between  us,  England, 
and  France.  But  that  Is  past  history; 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  ttaa 
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paat  ax  the  future.  Tou  renMBber  BSet- 
tertng  of  Ocnflral  IfotocB  said,  "It  is  not 
the  patt  that  coDoeras  me  80  omch :  what 
I  am  eonoemed  about  im  In  the  future, 
because  that  Is  where  HI  apeod  the  rest 
of  my  Ufe." 

Let  us  look  ahead  and  quit  looldns 
back.  We  vlQ  acccanpUsh  more  and  get 
further.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  this 
language,  but  the  chairman  does  point 
out  that  even  though  there  are  fields  of 
disagreement,  whether  we  think  one  way 
or  think  tiie  otber  we  realize  we  must 
maintain  our  superior  defense  position 
if  we  are  to  remain  at  peace.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here  today, 
buying  time  for  $1,270  million.  I  hope, 
as  has  been  expreaed  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  this  bill  wiU  be  com- 
pleted today.  It  should  receive  a  unani- 
mous vote  which  wUl  get  it  on  its  way  to 
be  sent  to  the  other  body  and  let  them 
act  on  it  expeditiously  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  get  on  to  the 
lob  preparing  tUla  mncb-needed  pro- 
gram. 

Air.  0B06S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OB086.  I  suppose  the  gentl«nan 
•aw  in  yesterday  morning's  papers  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  25,000  peoide  would  be  added  to  the 
payroll  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Yes;  and  that  is  a 
comment  that  has  not  been  verified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman  Is  whether  there  is 
any  money  in  this  bill  to  pay  for  those 
people  to  be  added  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  to  be  restored. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  No.  The  purposes 
of  the  money  in  this  bill,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  are  set  out  on  page  11.  That  an- 
swers the  gentl^nan's  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.Suos]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
a  crash  program,  in  any  sense.  It  is  a 
very  moderate  approach  to  the  cor- 
rection of  a  dangerous  situation — Soviet 
superiority  In  certain  advanced  weapons 
and  in  some  phases  of  scientiflc  achieve- 
ment. And  I  tell  you  these  exist.  This 
Is  not  a  large  expenditure  as  modem 
defense  expenditures  go,  biit  the  hear- 
ings before  you  will  show  repeated  testi- 
mony that  a  greater  expenditure  at  this 
time  is  not  Justtfled— the  state  of  the  art 
of  American  know-how  is  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  ask  for  more  money. 

Very  probably  more  money  will  be 
added  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House  may 
agree  to  it.  But  the  amount  of  moaey 
before  you  Is  all  that  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  say  that  they  can  properly  use 
now.  The  Army  testified  they  needed 
more  money.  Tliat  Is  included.  But,  I 
should  point  out  that  none  of  the  money 
which  is  included  for  the  Army  was 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
committee  took  arbitrary  action  because 
we  felt  their  ease  Justified  it.  But  all 
of  the  services  have  stated  ttiey  will  come 
back  to  tbe  CongreBs  wtaoi  they  can  diow 
deflxdtely  a  need  for  more  funds  In  these 
important  fields. 


Z  thlidc  that  is  aasuranee  en4*Kl*  ^  80 
on.  certainly  for  the  time  b^ing. 

Mr.  CtaAirman.  there  is  nq  quesUoa 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  acti(>n  that  is 
requested  now.  I  consider  it  essential. 
We  are  not  in  a  helpless  positifxi,  but  we 
are  behind  in  critical  areas  ^f  defoue 
and  we  must  catch  up.  Any  c^cial  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  orders  less  than  fn  all-out 
effort  in  these  critical  areas  fi^ls  in  his 
duty.  J 

Now,  how  did  we  get  ourselves  into  a 
situation  of  this  kind?  I  am  tnot  going 
to  try  to  assess  the  blame,  altiipugh  that 
is  becoming  a  popular  pastime  Just  now. 
What  is  more  important  is  for^us  to  pull 
together  and  get  our  ox  out  of  the  ditch. 

I  want  to  state  very  positivelf  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  delays  i^  pushing 
ahead  after  the  present  situatitei  became 
known.  I  am  seriously  conc^tied  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  information 
in  the  high  places  in  our  Gove|nment  on 
what  is  happening  in  the  world.  We  have 
a  very  costly  intelligence  ssrste^i.  Its  ex- 
penditures have  almost  no  Congressional 
screening  or  control.  Yet  it  s|pparently 
has  not  been  capable  of  obtaining  com- 
prehensive, up-to-the-minute  informa- 
tion for  our  Government  on  wofld  events. 
On  every  major  crisis  we  apilear  to  be 
the  last  to  find  out  what  Is  going  on. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaiimali.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
might  agree  with  me  that  perhaps  there 
is  certainly  more  than  a  grai^  of  truth 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  asBertion  of 
Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence.  It  Is  indicated  tn  the  morn- 
ing paper  that  he  has  repoiied  many 
things  to  tbe  Government  with  respect 
to  the  peril  which  has  confronted  us.  but 
the  people  req;>onslble  for  decilions  have 
not  been  willing  to  listen  to  him  and  take 
action  as  a  result  of  what  he  ha|  reported. 
That  was  the  import  of  what  I  read  in 
the  morning  paper.  But  it  sefms  to  me 
there  is  a  lot  of  truth  In  that,,  because  I 
think  the  Intelligence  Service  "has  made 
many  reports  which  have  gone  bnheeded, 
and  therein  lies  a  danger.  I  tmderstand 
Mr.  Dulles  in  the  future  is  to  polish  these 
presentations  up  and  add  chaits  and  red 
arrows  indicating  the  dangler  areas. 
Maybe  that  will  enable  us  td  interpret 
his  reports  more  carefully.  I  i^eve  the 
CIA  has  done  a  better  Job  t^an  it  has 
received  credit  for. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  do  not  knotr  whether 
the  major  crises  that  have  olcmred  in 
recent  years  have  been  reported  to  the 
people  in  high  places  In  our  Government 
or  not.  I  have  evidence  theytwere  not. 
But  if  our  officials  knew  of  tllose  grave 
conditions,  then  they  failed  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  pec^le,  and  they  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  repeated  issurances 
that  the  Congress  will  give  all  the  help  it 
ean  by  legislation  or  by  apptopriation. 
I  cannot  believe  that  has  alwajss  been  the 
case.  If  they  knew  oi  these  things  I  say 
again  there  was  no  inkling  tat  the  Con- 
gress from  tbe  agencies  oi  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  impending  bre^through 
by  the  Russians  in  the  satenite  and  mis- 
sile fields  as  late  as  August  30, 1957,  when 
the  Congress  was  still  in  session.    That 


Just  a  Utile  mam  than  a  mooth  be* 
ton  tbe  first  sputnik  was  punched.  Yet 
even  after  It  was  launcbjed  there  ap- 
peared  to  be  little  apprehension  among 
Government  officials  of  the  seriousness  of 
Soviet  progress.  j 

I  call  attention  to  thelfact  that  45 
days  after  the  first  sputnik  pam  launched, 
when  this  committee  met  to  seek  the 
facts  on  the  missile  program,  the  full  go- 
ahead  on  our  missile  and  isatellite  pro- 
gram still  was  entangled  lb  the  Penta- 
gon maae.  The  services  Ifhen  had  not 
been  told  to  go  ahead  and  expedite  this 
program  as  fast  as  they  c^ukL  Now.  3 
months  later,  we  have  this.moderate  re- 
quest for  funds.  The  Pentagon  teUs  us 
that  the  state  of  the  art  w^l  not  permit 
a  proper  and  orderly  use  of  additional 
fimds.  That  does  not  speall  very  well  for 
the  state  of  the  art  in  this  Country  when 
you  consider  that  all  we  hope  to  do  at  the 
moment  is  cut  down  the  lead  which  the 
Russians  appear  to  have;  ^faen  you  con- 
sider that  Congress  repeatqdly  has  voted 
the  money  requested  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  that  is  mbn^  know-how 
originates. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  SIKES.  lylekL  I 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  tfie  gentleman 
is  aware  of  these  fantastic  a&d  sometimes 
arbitrary  and  absurd  performances  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  getting  in  tbe 
way  of  the  Secretary  of  D^ense  and  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  even  exerdaing 
what  amoimts  to  a  veto  over  the  acts  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budgetnas  frequmtly 
in^ieded  Congressional  attempts  to  bol« 
ster  the  national  defense,   i 

You  have  already  learned  what  this 
bUl  contains  and  I  shall  not  detail  it 
again.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  morale 
is  down  In  this  Nation,  or  tlhat  our  pres- 
tige is  down  abroad.  I  do  npt  need  to  tell 
you  that  America  must  xttow  ahead. 
must  recaptiire  the  initiative;  cannot 
afford  to  be  second  best.  Tbe  race 
is  to  the  strong.  Russia  knows  our 
weaknesses.  The  world  ;  knows  our 
weaknesses.  Perhaps  the  American  peo- 
ple know  them  least  of  all.  taut  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  action  todiy. 

The  Congress  today  muat  base  its  ac- 
tion on  the  information  given  to  us  by 
those  who  are  considered  experts.  We 
have  depended  on  these  sources  of  in- 
formation in  the  past  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  inaccurate.)  We  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  follow  the  best  ad- 
vice we  can  get.  We  can  howevo:  insist 
that  every  possible  step  be  taken  without 
interservice  bickering  an4  jealousy  to 
put  America  out  in  front  i4  the  sbcs-test 
possible  time. 

I  said  this  is  not  a  crash  program.  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  crash  program 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  knowledge  to 
justify  working  around  tbq  clock  to  im- 
prove our  defense  posture,  j  This  appro- 
priation bill  will  help.  It  iill  not  do  all 
of  the  Job  or  even  a  substantial  part  of  it. 

This  much  is  sure,  we  oannot  match 
Soviet  military  forces  mai)  for  man  or 
even  weapon  for  weapon,  i  Ilkelrs  is  a 
controlled  economy  which  can  ignore 
domestic  civilian  needs;    }ur  economy 


cannot  and  would  not,  except  in  direct 
emergency.  We  must  therefore  rely 
principally  upon  one  or  more  major 
deterrents  to  war  which  the  Soviets  fear 
so  greatly  they  will  not  risk  conflict. 

We  miist  follow  through  to  the  per- 
fection of  those  deterrents  to  aggression 
as  fast  as  we  can  with  every  action  and 
every  dollar  that  is  needed  to  insure 
that  America  goes  out  in  front  and  stays 
in  front  Just  as  long  as  danger  threatens. 

Mr.  WIOGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Chair-   ^ 
man.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pord]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all 
will  recall,  last  May  Uiere  was  a  con- 
siderably different  atmosphere  in  this 
Chamber  when  we  were  considering  the 
fiscal  1958  military  appropriation  bill 
The  atmo^here,  in  my  opinion,  is  in- 
finitely better  today  than  it  was.  for  ex- 
ample, on  May  29  of  1957.  Perhaps  the 
situation  Is  something  like  the  oft- 
quoted  comment  in  reference  to  the 
weather:  If  you  do  not  like  the 
weather,  wait  a  minute.  If  you  do  not 
like  what  the  Congress  did  in  May,  Jime, 
July,  and  Augxist  of  1957  in  reference  to 
military  appropriations,  if  you  will  wait 
a  minute  I  think  perhaps  some  errors 
may  be  remedied  and  changes  made. 

It  is  not  often  I  disagree  with  my  very 
good   friend    and    extremely   able    col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  in 
reference  to  military  appropriations,  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  say  In 
light  of  what  he  said  Just  a  minute  ago 
that  in  this  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  there 
is  over  a  billion  dollars  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile deteeUon  systems,  the  acceleration 
of  the  Atlas.  Thor.  and  Jupiter  ballisttc 
missiles  program  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  Polaris  ballistic  missile  submarine 
program.    This  bill  does  provide  for  the 
ingent  acceleration  of  those  programs. 
I  think  it  is  also  fair  and  proper  to  say 
that  within  the  last  week  or  two  deci- 
sions have  been  made  which  give  to  the 
Army  the  authority  to  proceed  more  rap- 
idly with  their  Nike-Zeus  program,  which 
is  an  anU-missile  missile  program.    In 
addition,  the  Air  Force  has  been  tokl  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  their  part 
of  the  anti-missile  missile  program,  the 
radar  detection  ssrstem.   I  personally  feel 
these  programs  are  proceeding  wen  and 
rapidly. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  tbe  very  greatest 
respect  for  my  able  and  distinguished 
eolleagne  from  Michigan.  He  and  I 
have  worked  very  closely  together  for 
years  for  a  stronger  defense  and  I  re- 
spect him  in  every  way.  However,  I  do 
want  to  quote  to  the  gentleman  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  McElroy  supporting 
my  position.  I  refer  to  a  statement  on 
page  2  in  the  report  which  accompanies 
this  bin. 
The  report  says: 

This  la  not  In  any  w»y  •  true  19S8  aup- 
plementaL  It  <1om  not  represent  resubmla- 
sloo  of  requests  for  purposes  heretofore 
budgeted  and  denied  either  in  fiscal  1958  or 
any  prior  year. 


At  the  same  point  Secretary  McElroy 
is  quoted  as  saying : 

The  programs  eorered  by  tbe  stipplemen. 
tal  request  my  all  part  of  the  1B59  budget 
but  have  been  advanced  Into  fiscal  year  ISfiS 
In  order  to  get  them  under  way  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Then,  further,  the  statement  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  is  quoted 
from  page  314  of  the  hearings: 

As  Indicated  earlier  in  these  hearings,  this 
supplemental  request  does  not  include  any 
amounts  for  programs  previously  submitted 
to  tbe  Oongreas  tot  fiscal  year  19SS. 

I  believe  this  makes  the  situation  per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  statement.  It  is  ab- 
solutely proper  and  accurate  to  say  that 
there  are  no  programs  in  here  which  were 
submitted  in  the  regular  1958  military 
budget.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
These  are  new  programs.  However,  I 
think  it  should  be  said  that  to  the  extent 
of  $303,500,000  out  of  the  $1,200,000,000, 
we  are  being  asked  in  this  appropriation 
bill  to  replenish  accounts  which  were 
reduced  by  the  Congress  in  the  last 
session. 

Let  me  point  them  out.  In  the  last 
session  the  Congress  cut  the  Navy  ship- 
building and  conversion  account— I 
want  to  be  fair  and  accurate — to  the  ex- 
tent of  $70  million.  In  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  we  are  being  asked  to 
replenish  that  account  to  the  extent  of 
$296  million. 

In  the  Navy  account,  procurement  of 
ordnance  and  ammunition,  the  Congress 
in  the  last  session  cut  it  $80  million.  In 
this  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  re- 
plenish that  account  to  the  extent  of 
$31,800,000. 

In  the  Air  Force  procurement  other 
than  aircraft  account,  last  year  the  Con- 
gress cut  it  $53,500,000.  In  this  supple- 
mental there  is  a  request  to  the  extent  of 
$360  million  for  this  account. 

In  the  Air  Force  military  construction 
account  in  the  last  session  the  Congress 
cut  It  $100  million.  In  this  supplemental 
bin  there  is  a  request  to  repleni^  that 
account  to  the  extent  of  $520  million. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  although 
these  are  new  programs,  we  are  being 
asked  as  a  Congress  to  replenish  these 
accounts  which  the  Congress  cut  last 
year.  If  Congress  had  not  reduced  the 
ftmds  in  these  accounts  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  in  these 
accounts  would  have  had  more  obliga- 
tional  authority  available  for  the  new 
programs  submitted  in  the  supplemental 

biU.  

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  are  included  In  the 
figures  you  have  just  given,  but  it  is  true. 
Is  it  not,  that  a  substantial  jxnlion  of 
these  funds  are  to  be  used  to  replenish 
the  accounts  for  the  Tartar  and  the  Talos 
and  other  programs  of  that  kmd  against 
which  IxuTowings  have  been  made  in  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  FORD.  Certainly  In  the  case  of 
the  Navy,  as  I  understand  the  testimony. 


all  of  the  Navy  program  here  siAmttted 
to  us  has  already  been  moved  ahead  and 
obligations  have  been  made,  so  all  we  are 
doing  by  this  particular  supplemental,  as 
far  as  the  two  Navy  accounts  are  con- 
ceriMd,  is  to  replenish  the  accounts  so 
that  they  may  prooeed  with  other  pro- 
gramed projects  that  are  urgent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Ibfichigan  voted  for  many  of 
the  cuts  that  were  made  last  year  in  tbe 
defense  Wl. 

Mr.  FORD.  He  also.  If  I  migbt  say, 
opposed  many. 

Mr.  B4AHON.    The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  opposed  many  of  them.    But, 
it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  believe  we  all 
agree,  that  the  Defense  Departznent  has 
not  come  back  and  said,  "We  asked  you 
for  money  for  the  Polaris  submarine  and 
we  aidced  you  for  money  for  the  Air  Force 
Alert,  we  asked  3fou  for  money  to  expe- 
dite the  missile  program,  and  you  did  not 
give  it  to  us,  and  we  now  again  ask  you 
for  it."    They  did  not  do  that.    Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Defense  Department  came 
before  us  and  said,  "Gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  we  have  some  new  projects 
never  before  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  we  need  the  financing.**     Should 
we  have  financed  these  projects  before 
the  Defense  Department  knew  there  were 
any  such  projects  in  the  making?    It 
seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to  cast  away 
every  vestige  of  control  of  the  purse,  we 
should  give  them  these  blank  check's  and 
say,  *Tf  you  dream  up  some  project,  you 
will  have  the  excess  money  from  which 
to  finance  It."    I  realize  there  »re  many 
who  say  we  hurt  the  Defense  Department 
last  year  by  cuts,  and  everybody  in  the 
House  knows  we  did  not,  because  ceilings 
were  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  services  could  not  spend 
ttte  money  we  gave  them.   Does  tbe  gen- 
tleman not  know  that  there  is  $S69  mil- 
lion in  the  aircraft  and  r^ated  procure- 
ment account  of  the  Air  Force  that  is  not 
being  used  and  is  being  applied  as  an 
excess  against  the  1959  budget? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentlonan  would 
let  me  take  my  time — and  I  know  he  is 
not  the  kind  that  Imposes  on  others— I 
would  like  to  discuss  that  particular 
point  to  whldi  he  refers.  He  made  a 
statement  in  the  bill's  debate  yesterday 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  explained.  It 
relates  to  what  the  gentleman  has  Just 
said.  On  page  741  of  ttie  Rbcobb  for 
sresterday,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said 
this: 

It  is  unmistakably  clear  and  now  unAs- 
puted  from  any  responsible  source  that  last 
year  Oongreas  gave  tbe  Depcutment  of  De- 
fense several  bundrad  mlllirm  doOan  more 
an»Ti  te  bdng  naad  for  tbti  yaar%  opermtlan. 
Tbe  amount  m  given  by  the  Assists nt  SacrB- 
tary  at  Defense.  Mr.  lIcKeU.  is  $899  mlUloa. 

Now.  I  am  afraid  that  the  gentleman^ 
rOTttarks  of  ywterday,  wid^  I  have  Jwt 
quoted,  eould  lead  to  an  erroneous  Im- 
presBfcm.  I  know  that  be  has  been  m  tbe 
forefront  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
for  a  sound  and  constmetlTe  poBey  of  fun 
funding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  May 
IS  tlie  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
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Tens  tier.  BCaroh],  wrote  to  Mr.  WU* 
son.  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  said 
this  on  behalf  of  the  committee  in  ref er> 
ence  to  the  problem  of  full  funding: 

Oertalnly  tb«  pr«etloe  of  partial  funding 
tinder  aiyproprlation*  provided  on  a  fully 
funded  basis  la  not  In  accord  with  the  pres- 
ent understanding  iMtween  tlie  oommlttea 
and  the  Department. 

Now,  it  Is  my  belief-«nd  I  think  it  is 
substantiated  by  the  testimony — ^that  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  which  I  quoted  in  the  testimony 
yesterday,  is  not  accurate,  if  we  really 
believe  in  the  policy  of  full  funding. 
Now,  if  we  are  going  to  disregard  the 
policy  of  full  fimding,  which  I  am  svu*e 
he  does  not  agree  with,  and  which  I  do 
not  agree  with,  then  his  statement  could 
possibly  create  the  wrong  impression. 

Let  me  Just  proceed  for  a  minute.  On 
page  316  of  the  hearings  Mr.  McNeil,  in 
his  prepared  statement,  said: 

Unobligated  balances  carried  over  into 
flacal  year  1059  would  total  $8.1  bUllon— that 
la.  after  talcing  into  account  the  $326  million 
that  would  be  In  the  conunltment  status 
from  the  supplemental — $5.5  billion  of  which 
would  be  legally  committed  and  $2.6  billion 
would  be  reserved  for  completion  of  programs 
imder  way. 

The  $569  million  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  in  the  Air  Force  account,  the 
$205  million  to  which  he  refers  in  Army 
P.  and  P.,  and  the  $125  million  to  which 
he  refers  in  one  of  the  Navy  accounts — 
I  believe  it  is  a  marine  account — are  all 
within  the  $2.5  billion  which,  according 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  needed  for  full  funding.  And 
I  refer  to  a  further  statement  that  he 
makes  at  page  315: 

Such  earmarking  of  funds  to  complete  ap- 
proved programs  Is  essential  In  order  to  Im- 
plement the  full-funding  principles  which 
this  committee  has  advocated. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further.  At  page  9 
of  the  hearings  you  will  find  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  McNeil,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

It  Is  imobllgated.  but  with  minor  excep- 
tions It  Is  aU  earmarked  to  complete  ships, 
aircraft,  or  bases,  and  so  forth.  It  gets  back 
to  this  basic  question:  Are  we  going  to  go 
on  a  partial  financing  basis,  or  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  fund  ships,  aircraft,  and  other 
programs  completely  In  line  with  the  policy 
of  this  committee  and  the  Congress? 

It  is  also  true  in  the  testimony — and 
It  runs  throughout  a  number  of  pages — 
that  to  go  along  with  the  idea  that  they 
had  or  have  too  much  money  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  we  have  first  to 
assume  that  every  Department  recoup- 
ment and  every  interagency  reimburse- 


lieve  In  full  funding,  as  our  clairman 
does — and  it  is  the  right  thing— there  are 
no  excess  funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FORD.    Surely. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  shocked  $nd  dis- 
appointed at  my  friend's  statement,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anytliing  tnib  about 
the  hearings,  in  my  Judgment  11  is  that 
the  hearings  so  clearly  point  out  that 
we  could  very  well,  instead  of  appropri- 
ating $1,200,000,000  here,  tranifer,  say 
seven  or  eight  or  nine  hundredl  million 
dollars,  probably  more  safely  $"100  mil- 
lion in  available  excess  funds,  and  make 
up  the  rest  by  cash  appropriation  in  this 
bill  without  In  any  way  Jeoparding  the 
full  ftmdlng  principle.  If  we  wanted  to 
throw  overboard  full  funding  wfe  would 
have  about  $30  billion  plus  thlit  could 
be  used  in  that  kind  of  operatioh.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  CMA  Ford] 
will  remember  that  last  year  [we  re- 
duced the  budget  for  Army  {procure- 
ment by  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
President  stated  that  the  Artay  peo- 
ple would  like  to  have  that  but Tt  would 
not  make  much  difference,  if  we  wanted 
to  cut  it  out  it  would  be  all  right.  That 
is  my  imderstanding  of  excess  funds.  If 
we  cut  it  out  the  President  said  |t  would 
be  all  right.  We  did  and  we  slbll  have 
excess  dollars  yet  in  that  accour^T 

Mr.  FORD.  Assuming  all  thie  reim- 
bursements from  MDAP  come  into  being, 
and  they  do  not  all'  come  into  being  on 
July  1,  1958.  ] 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  I  jnake  is 
that  if  you  departed  from  full  funding 
you  would  have  about  $30  billion  plus 
additionally  that  you  could  u^  to  fi- 
nance the  Department  of  Def  enie  with- 
out  any  new  appropriations  nop.  But 
without  resorting  to  full  funding  the 
evidence  is  abundantly  clear  aidfuUy 
substantiated  in  the  hearings  that  you 
could  deny  about  six  hundred  or  seven 
himdred  or  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  this  supplemental  bill|  if  you 
wanted  to,  give  the  services  iransfer 
authority,  and  proceed  with  full  funding. 
If  they  were  going  to  commit  these 
funds,  if  they  were  going  to  obligate 
these  funds  such  as  the  $567  million  in 
the  Air  Force  procurement  fund,  if 
they  were  going  to  obligate  these  funds 
during  this  fiscal  year,  of  couise  they 
would  have  to  have  the  mondy.  But 
what  they  are  doing  is  keeping  Them  in 
excess,  and  next  year  they  woula  have  it 
in  the  1959  budget.  So  the  full  funding 
principle  is  not  in  this  picture.  T I  wish 
my  friend  from  Michigan  would  reread 
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columnists  and  perhaps  8<Nrie  people  in 
the  Congress.  The  problen|  relates  to 
the  alleged  slowdown  in  thto  authority 
to  obligate  fimds  for  the  roearch  and 
development  programs  of  {the  three 
services.  The  allegation  haal  been  made 
that  on  August  17  the  D^iartment  of 
Defense  by  an  order  slolred  down, 
hampered,  and  hindered  the  research 
and  development  programs  0f  the  three 
services  to  the  extent  of  ap^»roximately 
$150  million.  The  chairmaii,  as  I  said, 
brought  the  matter  up  in  thi  i  committee 
hearings,  and  I  was  delighted  that  he 
did  because  there  had  been]  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  misinformation  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  on  this  subject  matteif. 

Those  who  are  interested,  in  reading 
certam  parts  of  the  testimony  can  refer 
to  pages  319,  321,  373,  andj345  of  the 
hearings.  However,  on  page  319  of  the 
hearings  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahou]  brought  up 
this  problem  and  Mr.  McNeil,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  pf  Defense, 
said:  | 

As  to  the  research  category.  It  was  never 
intended  by  the  Secretary  of  t>efense  that 
there  would  be  any  withholding;  for  the  year 
as  a  whole,  of  any  research  fuiyls  as  appro- 
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Secretary 
the  Army, 
pro- 
take  out 
hen  the  10 
e  said.  "We 


pristed  by  the  Congress  last  yi 
Wilson  did  ask  or  Instruct 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  take  their 
grams  and  go  through  them 
10  percent,  with  the  idea  that 
percent  had  been  taken  out,  as 
are  hoping  we  will  sort  out  a|>y  dry  hol< 
we  are  digging,"  and  the  10  t>ercent  thus 
made  available  woulc^  then  be  applied  to  r«- 
search  efforts  that  either  had  not  been  in 
the  original  program  and  looked  more  prom- 
ising, or  to  research  we  were  i  planning  to 
finance  under  procurement.       { 

Let  US  get  the  chronological  history  of 
this  situation.  Last  year  the  President 
asked,  for  Army  research  f£d  develop- 
ment, $400  million.  He  askM  for  $505 
milUon  for  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment. He  asked  for  $661  pnillion  for 
Air  Force  research  and  dtvelcqmnent. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  depend^ig  on  how 
you  felt,  this  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  the  House ;  of  Repre- 
sentatives confirmed  reductions  in  the 
President's  research  and  (development 
program  as  submitted  to  th^  extent  of 
$8  million  for  the  Army.  $10  million  for 
the  Navy,  and  $12  million  for  the  Air 
Force,  a  total  of  $30  million.  I  The  other 
body  raised  the  amount  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figure.  In  coi^erence  we 
restored  the  full  amovmt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's research  and  development  budget 
request  to  the  total  of  $1£66,000,000. 
On  August  2,  1957.  title  mili^MT  appro- 


the  hearings,  because  the  point  he  made  nriafi/^n  Km  fnr.  «b««i  -^-  iWcs  v.^.:— — 
ment  that  they  forecast  would  come  due  cannot  be  substantiated  in  n^  Judg-  f/if  f °  ,h  "  f  ,i  ^^  ^o^.  ^J*®  S®*^' 
on  July  1,  1958.    The  facts  are,  as  my     ment.  "«»"^"^«5a.  ^  ny  juag      law— incidentally,  over  30  da^s  after  the 


chairman  knows,  that  those  recoupments 
and  those  reimbursements  from  the 
MDAP  accoxmt  come  into  being  over  the 
12-month  period.  If  we  were  not  going 
to  make  any  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
available  here,  rely  on  what  the  chair- 
man has  inferred  might  be  done  and  go 
back  to  the  unsound  partial  or  install- 
ment funding  program,  the  least  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  give  trans- 
fer authority  over  some  of  the  accounts 
which  are  ovo^unded,  if  you  believe  in 
IxxstaUment  buying.    However.  If  you  be- 


Mr,  FORD.  I  am  sorry  to  ^sagree 
with  my  chairman,  but  I  have  read  and 
reread  the  hearings  and  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  my  position  is  correct 
and  that  his  is  in  error. 

If  I  may  turn  to  another  par ;  of  the 
bill  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  do 
so.  In  the  hearings  our  chain  lan  got 
into  a  subject  which  I  am  sufe  will  be 
debated  back  and  forth  acr>ss  the 
country  from  now  until  next  No  vember. 
The  subject  was  brought  up  some  time 
in  late   August   by   several   nevspaper 


[^ 


fiscal  year  began.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Department  of  Defense  golnfl  during  the 
first  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  whUe 
Congress  had  not  ccmipletea  action  on 
the  military  appropriation  bjll,  we  gave 
them  authority  to  obligate  one-twelfth 
of  the  smallest,  that  is  the  lesser 
amount,  which  had  been  ma^e  available 
by  either  body  of  the  Congress  In  any 
account.  So  in  the  month  of  July  in 
research  and  development  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  because  of  House 
action,  they  could  obligate  toe-twelfth 
of   the   lesser   or  reduced   figure.    On 


August  17,  this  directive  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's office  became  eflective.  What  did 
it  do?  It  gave  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  the  right  to  obligate  90  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  that  Congress 
had  made  available— 80  percent  of  $1,- 
&S6,000.000.  You  oould  do  an  awful  lot 
of  research  on  $1,400,000,000.  In  other 
words,  in  the  first  45  days  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  got 
00  percent  of  their  total  funds  for  the 
full  year.  There  was  no  order  preclud- 
ing them  from  the  possibility  of  having 
the  remainder  of  th3  10  percent  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  All  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get  the 
three  sei*vlces  to  review  their  research 
and  development  programs  and.  per- 
haps, to  reprogram,  if  they  found  some 
research  and  development  programs 
which  were  not  proceeding  satisfactorily 
or  which  were  for  one  reason  or  aivother 
improductive. 

You  know,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  must  have  been  reading  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year  on  May  29  with  reference  to 
research  and  development  when  he  is- 
sued that  order.  I  would  like  to  read 
some  excerpts  from  the  debate  on  that 
day.  because  I  think  they  are  pertinent 
and  because  they  coincide  precisely 
with  what  Mr.  Wilson  decided  to  do  in 
research  and  development.  As  you  may 
remonber  on  May  29. 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  research  and  de- 
velopment appropriations  for  the  Army 
by  $8  million,  to  restore  back  what  the 
8ubc(Mximittee  cut  below  the  President's 
budget.  During  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, my  real  good  friend,  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  had  this  to 
say  m  opposmg  the  amendment  restoring 
research  and  devdopment  funds.  I 
quote  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  tlw  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations,  after  meeting  for  4 
months,  sat  down  and  marked  up  the  bill  and 
agreed  on  cutting  research  and  development 
a  lltUe  bit  In  the  Army,  a  Utt:e  bit  In  the 
Navy,  and  a  little  bit  in  the  Air  Force  In  an 
effort  to  get  more  elBdency  and  economy 
In  the  program. 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

We  have  been  so  kind  toward  research  and 
development  that  some  have  tried  to  make 
a  grabbag  out  of  It.  That  Is  exactly  the 
situation  I  am  mdlned  to  exclaim,  "Oh,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in 
the  name  of  research  and  development.  HxIs 
1b  Euch  a  popular  area." 

Then,  he  goes  on  to  say  later: 

I  agree  with  Mr.  James  M.  Bridges,  who 
was  director  of  electronics  in  the  oOlce  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  E>efen8e  speaking  In 
Washington  on  the  22d  of  May,  who  said: 
"If  this  country  Is  to  stay  ahead  In  weapons' 
development  without  going  Into  bankruptcy, 
we  miist  find  ways  to  be  more  economl»l  In 
the  conduct  at  onix  program." 

Then,  after  that  quote,  our  chairman 
says: 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  since  I  have  been 
quoted? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  say  I  find  no 
fault  with  those  words,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  quoted  not  out  of  context. 


Mr.  FORD.  The  gentlonan  can  be 
sure  I  have  tried  not  to  do  sa 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
statements  I  made  at  that  time.  I  was 
saying  at  that  time  in  effect  that  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  research  and  devekH>ment,  and  that 
if  the  taxpayers  knew  how  many  crimes 
were  committed,  they  would  probably  be 
very  disturbed.  But  there  can  be  no 
crime  committed  in  the  name  of  research 
and  development  if  we  are  really  doing 
the  essential  thing.  We  were  complain- 
ing last  year  because  they  were  taking 
research  and  development  dollars  in  the 
service  to  crash  automobiles  to  try  to  do 
something  about  traffic  accidents.  That 
is  important  but  we  should  not  have  to 
do  such  things  in  a  defense  bilL  Then 
the  Army  had  a  project  study  on  deep. 
There  were  people  in  the  Government 
who  probably  needed  that  research  pro- 
gram, because  they  were  asleep  to  the 
dangers  that  were  about  us  at  the  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  All  I  am  saying  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  that  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  this  order  was  written  on  August 
17,  must  have  Just  a  day  or  so  before 
read  the  statement  of  my  chairman  who 
urged  on  May  29  precisely  what  the 
August  17  directive  ordered. 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  did  was  to  cut  back  research 
and  development  funds  by  10  percent,  as 
the  gentleman  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
He  said  later  after  the  Soviet  satellite 
that  they  would  be  released.  Really 
what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  doing 
was  trying  to  keep  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  spending  forty  or  forty- 
two  billion  dollars  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Department  to  expedite  these 
defense  procurements.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  clearing  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  defense  spending. 
He  said  we  ought  not  to  have  to  do  it. 
but  he  did  it  by  reason  of  the  orders 
he  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Uie 
Budget  and  higher  authority.  So  the 
reason  we  gave  too  much  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  year  for  the  pro- 
gram was  that  our  Defense  Department 
was  held  back  as  the  result  of  a  budg- 
etary order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foaol 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  jri^d  the  gentleman  8  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  in.  addition 
that  during  the  debate  on  this  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  increase 
Army  research  and  development,  as  I 
had  suggested  on  May  29,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikks]  had  something 
to  say  about  research  and  development. 
As  I  say.  he  and  I  have  worked  long 
and  hard  together,  and  seldom  do  we 
disagree.  But  I  think  that  his  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May 
29  is  also  m  support  of  the  decision 
made  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  August  17. 

The  gentleznan  from  Florida's  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

I  make  that  statement  frankly  and  freely. 
I  felt  that  a  small  reduction  In  research  and 
development  service  areas  would  require 
economic  belt  tightening  all  the  way  along 
the  line.     X  would  not  vote  for  cutting  re- 


search and  developBMnt  eacenlvely,  bat  I 
do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  wide  re- 
programlng,  which  will  eliminate  unneces- 
sary and  obsolescent  projects. 

That  is  preeisely  what  Mr.  Wilson's 
order  of  August  17  had  in  mind.  On 
October  25  this  order  was  resclxided.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  Uie  impact  of  that 
order  from  its  inception  to  its  conclu- 
sion. If  you  will  turn  to  page  345  of  the 
hearings,  you  will  find  a  statement  by 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  order  by  Mr. 
Wilson  had  any  adverse  impact.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  say  it  had  none. 
The  Air  Force  says,  with  a  long  and 
rather  windy  explanation,  that  it  could 
have,  that  it  might  have,  and  so  forth. 
But  they  say  the  reduction  had  no  effect 
on  the  ballistic  missile  program.  So  on 
the  missile  program  this  order  as  far  as 
the  Air  Force  was  concerned  had  no  ad- 
verse impact.  It  may  have  had  in  some, 
temporary  and  insignificant  impact  on 
their  other  research  and  develc^nnent 
programs;  armywise  and  navywise,  na 

It  is  also  important  to  take  a  look  at 
the  Army  research  and  development 
program  to  see  how  their  rate  of  obliga- 
tion stands.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  375 
of  the  hearings  you  wUl  see  what  tbcdr 
obligation  rate  has  been  from  July  1  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  what  It  will  be  to 
Jime  30  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
It  shows  that  $459,900,000  win  be  obU- 
gated.  which  is  $59  million  more  than 
the  Congress  gave  them  in  the  area  of 
research  and  development.  This  great- 
er figure  is  possible  because  of  certain 
transfers  into  the  accoimt  from  the 
emergency  fimd  and  the  greater  use  of 
unobligated  fimds  from  fiscal  year  1957. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
this  explanation  of  what  has  been  called 
in  the  newspapers,  arbitrary  adminis- 
trative restrictions  on  dei&asA  funds. 
Would  the  gentleman  not  admit  that  it 
did  eliminate  overtime  in  missile  plants? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  345,  as  I  have  indicated,  be 
will  see  that  as  far  as  the  Anny  and 
Navy  are  concerned  it  indicates  there 
was  no  adverse  impact  on  their  researxdi 
and  development  program.  In  the  case 
of  the  Air  Force  there  was  for  a  limited 
period  of  Ume,  a  reduction,  as  I  under^ 
stand,  from  either  3  or  2  shifts  or  from 
2  to  1  shift.  The  pertinent  part  of  that 
Air  Force  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  as  far  as  ballistic  missiles  are  ooo- 
cemed  there  was  no  adverse  effect. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, as  I  think  the  American  people 
are.  by  the  confusing  statements  that 
come  out  about  our  defense.  I  have  a 
newspaper  article  before  me  from  the 
New  York  Times  dated  January  13. 
1958.  Overtime  restrictions  sUll  exist. 
I  quote  an  article  by  Milton  Beeker  m 
which  he  says: 

Because  of  reetrtationa  on  overtime  at  the 
Air  Force  mtssUe  base  centw,  activities  at 
Canaveral  teixl  to  alacken  over  weekends. 
Since  launchlngs  require  many  hours  of 
preparation  even  before  the  start  of  the  final 
countdown,  most  of  the  rockets  have  been 
fired  on  a  Wednesday,  Thursday,  or  Friday. 
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So.  overtline  reatrtetlons  must  affect 
Army  and  Navy,  too,  because  the  Van- 
ffuard  and  tbe  Jiipiter  C  are  certainly 
not  In  the  Air  Force  operationa.  They 
are  Navy  and  Army;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Jupiter-C  program  Is 
an  Army  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. The  Navy  Vanguard  is  in  the 
Navy  research  and  developmoit,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  I  think  the  testimony,  as 
far  as  I  can  assess  it,  shows  there  is  no 
restriction  on  research  and  development 
overtime  at  the  present  time  and  has 
not  been  since  about  October  25,  1957. 
As  far  as  I  can  recall  that  was  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  in  my  J\idgment  our  subcom- 
mittee has  done  a  very  good  job  in  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  facts  as  set  forth  in 
the  hearings.  I  personally  think  we 
have  done  the  right  thing  in  reporting 
the  bill  as  it  is.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  know  that  we  took  some  af- 
firmative action  of  our  own  as  far  as  the 
Army  was  concerned;  it  was  necessary 
and  essential.  It  simply  means  that  we 
do  not  have  to  put  up  new  money  but 
take  unused  money  from  their  military 
personnel  account  to  handle  the  follow- 
on  for  the  Redstone  missile  eoid  the  sec- 
ond generation  missiles  such  as  La- 
crosse. Little  John,  and  the  Sergeant.  I 
think  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  can 
very  well  endorse  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
prepared  by  this  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
good  bill.  I  personally  favor  it  in  every 
provision  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Whttten]  . 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
ooimt. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
ai>pointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr. 

WlGGLESWORTH. 

The  C(»nmittee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  5.  noes 
110. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrmif]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  served  on  this  committee  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  years.  I  have  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  from  the  various  de- 
partments in  ova  Defense  Establishment. 
As  some  of  you  may  recall,  trying  to  learn 
as  much  as  I  could  I  went  to  Russia  in 
1956.  spending  my  time  with  our  own 
people  from  our  own  Embassy  and  trav- 
eling over  the  country.  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  make  myself  as  well  in- 
formed as  possible,  but  with  all  of  that 
eCTort  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  how 
great  the  Russian  threat  is.  i  simply  do 
not  know.  My  speech  here  today  is  not 
to  minimise  in  the  least  the  dangers  of 
Russia  and  Russian  aggression;  but  it  is 
to  speak  a  word  of  caution,  that  we  do 
not  let  our  fear  of  Russia  make  us  de- 
stroy ourselves  at  home. 
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First,  may  I  say  to  you,  it  Is  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  that  the  suc- 
cessful flight  of  the  satellite  wa4  not  un- 
expected to  the  United  States.  The  sur- 
prise lay  in  the  fact  that  it  wa«  a  mmi- 
ber  of  weeks,  or  a  few  month^,  earlier 
than  might  have  been  antici|>ated.  I 
think  the  record  is  clear  that  pilor  to  the 
satellite's  launching  the  milita^  people 
in  our  Oovemmmt  made  the  datermina- 
tlon  to  devote  most  of  our  energies  and 
attention  to  the  missile  program,  and  the 
prime  endeavor  was  toward  getting  the 
missile  to  come  down  at  the  prober  place 
without  disintegrating.  In  oth^r  words, 
decisions  were  made  with  full  kfiowledge 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  succes^ul  Rus- 
sian satellite.  I  think,  looking  back, 
that  our  folks  now  realize  we  may  have 
underestimated  the  psychological  bene- 
fits the  Russians  might  get  tfai-oughout 
the  world  in  successfully  laun^ing  the 
satellite.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  has 
passed.  The  tragedy,  as  I  see  it  and  the 
danger,  as  I  see  it,  second  only,  |if  second 
at  all,  to  the  Russian  threat,  isi  what  we 
are  doing  to  ourselves  because  Of  Russia. 
We  are  judging  our  defense  not  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  we  spend.  We  are 
judging  our  defense  by  how  muth  money 
we  appropriate  and  how  much  Qioney  we 
spend,  as  well  as  by  how  large  a  backlog 
of  orders  we  give  certain  corpotations  in 
certain  States.  J 

I  returned  here  in  Decemier  1957, 
right  after  the  satellite  had  beei>  success- 
fully launched  by  the  Russians  |  and  one 
of  the  first  things  to  meet  my; eyes  was 
an  article  to  the  Christianj  Science 
Monitor,  which  everybody  knows  is  a 
stable  and  conservative  newsmper.  It 
was  said  in  that  article  that  in  view  of 
the  slight  downturn  in  buslaess  the 
Government  was  going  to  pump  prime 
by  putting  out  more  defense  contracts. 
Now.  is  that  a  way  to  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  how  to  meet  thej  Russian 
threat?  Is  promoting  business  what  we 
use  as  the  determining  factor? 

I  turn  to  the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port and  see  the  headline  "Big  spend- 
ing. Lift  for  business."  In  ¥he  next 
issue:  "The  new  Congress.  Pump  prim- 
ing." And,  in  another  issue  it  says: 
"$2.5  billion  for  missiles.  Mord  to  come. 
Who  gets  it?"  Then  it  lists  Ihe  com- 
panies which  will  profit  by  su<m  spend- 
ing. I" 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  a  pointed 
out  the  Defense  Department  Ipent  $50 
billion  with  10  corporations  iq  5  years, 
and  their  stocks  increased  in  vilue  from 
an  average  of  $58  per  share  toT $149  per 
share  in  that  period.  ' 

We  had  a  candidate  for  na^onal  of- 
fice insist  as  one  reason  to  sunport  him 
and  his  party  was  that  if  h3  and  his 
party  were  elected,  contracts  Iwould  be 
given  to  American  Motors  so 'it  would 
not  go  xmder  and  may  I  say  if  we  are 
spreading  the  pie,  American  ilotors  is 
entitled  to  its  share.  But  what  a  way  to 
run  a  railroad!  1 

I  have  not  seen  the  Gaithef  Report: 
but  from  what  the  newspapei)s  are  re- 
porting the  Gaither  Report  tays  that 
what  we  need  in  defense  is  to  spend  $8 
billion  more  money  each  year  J 

They  say  Russia  is  way  ah^ad  of  us 
with  scientists.  From  all  the  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  obtiin,  after 
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going  there,  that  simply  la  not  so;  but 
I  am  not  arguing  that  issue.  What  do 
the  American  people  offer  to  do  abotit 
it?  Have  you  read  anywhere  about  any 
educational  organization  advocating 
that  we  should  review  the  curriculum* 
of  oiu:  schools  and  give  attention  to 
science  and  mathematics  and  get  down 
to  brass  tacks?  Oh.  no.  According  to 
the  press,  they  want  $4.5  billion  extra 
appropriations  so  we  canj  train  scnne 
scientists  to  meet  Russian  tlaims.  And 
thus  it  goes.  The  satellite  will  be  used 
ad  infinitum  for  obtaining  everything 
from  a  to  izard.  | 

We  have  a  new  Secretarir  of  Defense, 
and  he  seems  to  be  a  moft  admirable 
gentleman.  I  have  been  vety  much  im- 
pressed with  him.  But  what  do  we  see 
lilm  do?  One  of  the  first  things  in  this 
effort  to  keep  up  with  Russia  and  to  meet 
the  Russian  threat  is  indicated  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  paper.    I  read: 

Defense  Department  to  hirt  26,000  more 
eivlll&n  aides. 

Tes;  and  since  1950  the  total  number 
of  civil-service  employees  tn  the  miU- 
tary  department  has  increased  from 
753,000  to  1.160,000.  I  kn^w  that  the 
Department  has  been  befo^  this  com- 
mittee, and  before  the  Congress,  request- 
ing funds  which  would  perknit  them  61 
super  grades,  so  they  coUld  get  folks 
with  special  training;  and  Congress  ap- 
proved that.  Do  you  know  what  they 
did  in  the  Defense  Departm^t  after  they 
got  the  61  special  people?  because  they 
had  an  expert  at  the  top  pf  a  section, 
they  raised  the  grade  of  everybody  in  the 
section;  and  it  is  costing  lis  $880,000  a 
year.  This  bill  is  asking  for  19  more 
people  of  that  kind,  and  for  every  one 
of  them  they  will  raise  evcferbody  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  at  great  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld  for  a  corrootlon? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  tt>  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  25  ad^lUonal. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  beUeve  the  gentte- 
man  is  correct.  Here  is  the  situati(»i. 
As  you  know,  I  have  diflened  with  this 
full-fimding  proposition,  a  is  my  view 
that  if  you  give  anybody  aU  the  money 
for  any  project  which  requires  at  least 
6  or  8  years  to  completej  it  is  much 
harder  to  ever  cancel  such  project,  how- 
ever obsolescent  it  may  beoome.  than  if 
you  make  payments  on  it.  as  they  need 
the  money,  and  review  the  project  each 
year  incident  to  providing  them  the 
money  for  it.  Such  expenditure  is  al- 
ways in  somebody's  district;  I  lost  that 
fight.  The  folks  on  the  committee  did 
not  agree  with  me.  But  I  Would  like  to 
point  out  tills.  Our  militanr  decision,  if 
it  proved  bad  on  the  satellite,  was  not  so 
because  of  any  questicm  of  money.  It 
was  a  question  of  deciding  jfrom  a  mili- 
tary-defense standpoint  to  spend  oxir 
money  on  missiles  and  things  of  that 
sort  instead  of  spending  our  money  and 
giving  our  time  and  attent^  primarily 
to  the  satellite. 

If  you  believe  in  full  fun^Ung,  to  have 
provided  for  transfer  of  ;funds,  as  I 
urged,  instead  of  providing  additional 
money  as  this  bill  does,  wojuld  not  have 
affected  the  principle.  It,  is  testified 
that  on  July  1,  1958,  the  Department 


will  have  $8  billion  not  contracted  nor 
even  obligated.  Now.  I  am  for  the  extra 
emphasis  tiiat  is  in  this  bill;  make  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  was  my  personal 
opinion  that  we  should  give  them  trans- 
fer authority  and  tell  them  to  use  some 
of  the  $8  billion,  wiiich  would  in  no  way 
endanger  full  fimding.  They  will  not 
have  funded  it  to  any  particular  thing  on 
a  contractual  basis  by  July  1,  1958,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony. 

I  am  not  even  saying  that  we  should 
cut  out  part  of  the  $8  biUion;  but  in  our 
hearings  on  the  regular  bill  we  could 
have  determined  wheUier  to  put  back 
what  I  would  have  borrowed  from  such 
$8  billion  for  our  immediate  need.  Since 
we  will  be  having  our  hearings  and 
will  bring  out  the  regular  biU  prior  to 
tiiat  time,  it  was  my  thought  we  should 
let  them  use  some  of  that  carryover  of 
$8  billion  between  now  and  July  1.  1958. 
Then  instead  of  passing  judgment  on  the 
programs  involved  in  the  bill  before  you. 
with  which  we  all  agree,  programs  which 
I  would  have  met  with  part  of  that  $8 
billion,  the  question  of  restoring  the 
$1,200,000,000  to  the  $8  billion  carry- 
over would  have  been  based  on  the 
lesser  priority  programs  which  have 
not  been  of  siifDcient  importance  or.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  not  even 
gotten  around  to  being  contracted  for 
and  will  not  be  by  July  1958. 

Of  course,  you  can  see  why  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  not  be  for 
that.  Somebody  might  ciit  out  some  of 
the  frills — so  they  make  their  pitch  on 
the  high-priority  Items. 

No;  the  tragedy  is  that  every  time  you 
have  a  satellite,  they  do  not  redirect 
their  efforts  in  the  spending;  they  use 
it  as  an  excuse  to  get  more  and  more 
money  appropriated. 

The  new  Secretary  has  already  got 
himself  on  the  Pentagon  team.  He 
adced  us  personally  to  help  him  with  the 
little  matter  of  raising  pay.  Everybody 
in  the  Pentagon  is  willing  to  do  his  part, 
due  to  Russia's  threat,  but  the  Secretary 
says  "for  an  iiKrease  in  pay."  Here  is 
the  schedule  of  what  he  wants  you  to 
do  In  the  next  3  years. 

The  Secretary  asked  us  to  at  least 
partially  meet  the  Russian  satellite 
threat  by  raising  the  salary  of  an  ad- 
miral from  $1,406  to  $1,685  per  month, 
and  of  a  vice  admiral  from  $1,400  to 
$1,685;  and  so  it  goes  down  the  line 
through  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army, 
though  I  may  say  he  would  leave  the 
private's  pay  where  it  is. 

With  this  constant  spending  we  are 
doing,  and  with  the  cost  of  inflation. 
I  am  sure  you  will  have  to  do  something 
along  that  line  for  it  is  a  vicious  circle — 
the  more  we  spend  the  cheaper  the  dol- 
lar, the  cheaper  the  dollar  the  more  we 
spend.  Raising  pay  does  not  contribute 
a  whole  lot  toward  meeting  the  satelUte 
threat;  neither  does  giving  them  $1,200.- 
000,000  more  to  protect  their  carryover 
funds  add  one  lota  to  real  defense  or 
toward  meeting  the  threat  of  the  satel- 
lite either,  in  my  judgment. 

No.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  gained 
any  military  secrets  by  my  trip  through 
the  central  part  of  Russia,  but  every- 
thing I  could  see  was  completely  oppo- 
site to  what  our  folks  in  the  Pentagon 
had  made  me  believe.    With  such  ex- 


perience one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
about  the  military  aspects  of  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  if  the  Russian  threat  is  as 
serious  as  anybody  in  this  House  or 
the  biggest  general  with  the  most  stars 
in  the  Pentagon  says  it  is.  if  it  is  that 
serious,  is  it  not  time  we  kept  our  econ. 
omy  on  a  stable  basis,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  we  will  have  a  sound  economy 
and  a  sound  United  States  of  America 
with  which  to  fight?  Is  it  not  time  we 
cut  out  some  less  essential  things? 

We  did  cut  out  some  things  last  3^ar; 
$300,000  was  requested  by  the  President 
for  a  home  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  I  said  last  year,  the 
Hindenburgs  at  the  height  of  Prussian 
Germany  never  asked  for  a  finer  castle 
than  was  recommended  in  that  bill.  Let 
us  not  get  into  an  argmnent  about  who 
held  down  what  in  the  way  of  money.  I 
will  say  that  last  year,  when  we  went  to 
conference  with  the  Smate  we  had  in 
our  hands  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  President's  right  arm. 
saying  that  the  level  of  spending  he  was 
going  to  permit  would  not  use  up  all  the 
mcmey  in  the  House  bilL  In  order  to 
get  an  agreement  with  the  other  body, 
we  agreed  to  $600  million  more  than  the 
House  figure,  at  least  that  much  more 
than  could  have  been  spent  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  announcement  of  the 
spending  plan.  The  tragedy  of  it  is  we 
had  to  give  them  the  money,  and  so  help 
me  God,  afterward  the  committee 
agreed  as  to  who  was  going  to  get  it.  for 
a  fxu-ther  backlog  of  contracts  in  the 
States  and  districts  of  some  of  my  good 
friends.  I  tried  to  get  them  to  flip  a 
coin  if  that  was  the  way  they  were  go- 
ing to  appropriate  money. 

It  is  serious  when  we  use  defense  as  a 
means  to  pump  prime  no  matter  whose 
district  it  may  be  in.  It  is  putting  our 
economy  on  a  shaky  basis,  and  it  seri- 
ously weakens  our  chances  of  meeting  a 
real  war.  May  I  say  with  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart,  we  are  a  greater 
threat  to  oursehres  because  of  the  fear  of 
Russia  than  Russia  is  to  us.  If  this 
thing  is  as  serious  as  it  is  said  to  be. 
let  us  start  looking  to  how  much  defense 
we  are  getting  for  the  dollar  Instead  of 
Judging  defense  by  how  many  dollars  you 
give  the  Department  for  a  home  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or 
to  increase  the  grade  of  all  civilians  on 
an  average  ot  two  grades  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Yes,  it  is  time  that  we  put  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  first;  and  the  first 
place  to  do  that  ia  here  at  home,  so 
that  we  get  some  defense  for  the  dollar. 
If  every  time  you  see  a  new  wrinkle  on 
the  Soviet  sun  you  want  more  spending, 
more  money,  instead  of  thinking  about 
how  you  inlght  shift  what  you  are  al- 
ready spending  it  for — ^you  are  going 
about  it  the  wrong  way.  We  are  making 
our  dollar  cheaper  and  cheaper,  to  the 
point  that  our  folks  lose  confidence  in  it. 
I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  2  years 
ago.  that  great  leader  and  tine  Member, 
the  head  of  the  Armed  Services  Comsfiit- 
tee.  in  presenting  the  public  works  un 
which  amounts  to  about  a  billion  dollars 
every  year,  mostly  spread  over  the  coun- 
try— told  us  tn  the  House,  "My  friends, 
there  is  something  in  this  bill  for  every 
Member." 


And  sure  enough,  when  jrou  read  the 
requests  for  miUtary  construction,  they 
had  them  listed  by  States  so  you  could 
see  every  Member  had  a  monetary  in- 
terest in  passage.    Under  this  full  fund- 
ing, that  my  friends  believe  in  so  much, 
every  time  you  try  to  cut  any  of  them 
out.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  calls  sajring, 
"Did  you  know  tliat  is  in  my  district?" 
I  had  them  in  the  last  few  days.    No; 
I  am  kind  of  walking  alone.    I  cannot 
work  my  side  of  the  street.    I  do  not 
even  have  anybody  on  my  side  of  tbe 
street  to  work  with.    But.  I  plead  with 
you  to  think  about  it.    It  ia  high  time 
that  we  began  to  look  after  keeping  a 
sound  and  secure  country  and  getting  a 
dollars'  worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent.    Again,  as  I  told  you  last  year,  in 
the  Air  Force  they  had  so  much  money 
they  set  up  a  group  of  oi&cen  and  men  to 
try  to  see  how  much  money  they  did  have 
in  how  many  different  accounts.    Ttiis  is 
a    matter    of    record.    "They    called    it 
"Operation     Smokeout."    Then,     when 
they  did  find  out  how  much  money  they 
had  that  they  did  not  know  they  had. 
they  recovered  it  to  their  own  use  and 
called  it  "recoupment."    I  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  this  up  to  date;  but  last 
year  at  the  time  this  bill  was  up.  they  had 
already  recovered   from  themselves  in 
excess  of  $1,300,000,000,  which  until  **op- 
eration  smokeout"  they  did  not  know 
they  had  so  far  as  use  was  concerned. 
To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause we  have  Federal  spending  tied  in 
with  "pump  iHlming"  and  tied  In  with 
our  domestic  economy,  we  look  at  how 
much  money  we  appropriate  and  tell  the 
people,  "We  are  safe  because  wo  are 
spending  the  money,  even  increasing  it.** 
Certain  Democrats  are  saying  in  the 
press.  "Why.  we  are  going  to  look  after 
you  and  that  Is  why  we  ought  to  have  a 
Democratic  President,  because  we  will 
spmd  $2  or  $8  bilU<m  more  for  defense" — 
as  though  that  in  and  of  itself  would 
provide   safety.    And   the   Republieans 
top  that  here  today  by  8a3ring  that  they 
would  already  have  been  q;>ending  more 
money  except  for  the  Democrats.    The 
Republicans  are  sajring  "Congress  cut 
out  essentia]  money  last  year."    That  is 
incorrect  but  it  shows  what  Uie  country 
is  up  against  from  some  party  leaders 
in  both  parties.     I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Michigan,  Gkrkt  Ford,  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known,  holding 
my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  Mr.  WllBCm.  the  RepubUcan  head  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.    It  so  hap- 
pens I  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
soundness  of  our  economy  is  a  major 
pcurt  of  our  defense.    I  jom  with  him  in 
most  of  the  things  be  did.    I  hope  that 
I  may  have  expressed  myself  a  little  leas 
brusquely  than  was  his  custom  scnne- 
Umes.     However.  I  want  It  understood 
that  I  admire  his  courage  because  he  had 
an  awareness  of  the  necessity  of  start- 
ing to  get  things  done  at  home.    But.  let 
us  get  down  to  my  main  worry.    As  a  re- 
tired admiral  expressed  it  to  me:  Here 
Is  the  way  you  are  handling  your  de- 
fense— because  we  know  the  Russians 
have  a  good  football  team,  we  are  trying 
to  surround  the  perimeter  of  the  foot- 
ball field  with  good  football  players  and 
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ttie  prlmavy  reMon  for  that  to  fbat  tmtY' 
body  geta  a  cut  out  oC  the  sslaries  of  aadi 
•ztrs  footlwll  plajren — labor,  Induatry 
•ad  Ooaerenknial  DiBtrlota.  Inttieproe- 
estr  we  have  oar  economy  and  our  do- 
meetlo  programs  caught  in  defense 
spending,  and  tf  you  know  your  history 
such  a  situation  conferUmted  greatly  to 
leadinc  Oemany  into  two  world  wars 
and  Japan  into  one.  I  hope  that  we  are 
■Barter  than  they  are.  But,  It  appears 
to  me  we  are  on-  the  road  and  perhaps 
running  a  little  faster  at  tAils  state  of 
the  game  than  they  were.  We  need 
defense,  but  we  must  Judge  our  defense 
by  the  wisdom  with  which  we  spend 
rather  than  how  much  we  spend. 

I  r^>eat,  if  the  danger  from  Russia  is 
•a  great  as  many  believe,  we  had  better 
put  first  things  first;  and  above  all  we 
must  malce  our  defense  decisions  on  de- 
fense needs  rather  than  on  a  pump- 
priming  basis. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IS  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pom- 
sylranla  (Mr.  Pix>od]. 

Mr.  FUDOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  as 
thoufl^  I  have  some  special  rlg^t  to 
come  down  here  into  the  well  of  the 
House  and  talk  to  this  committee  on  this 
problenv— not  much  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] — but 
between  the  two  of  us,  I  think  we  have 
much  more  right  to  come  in  on  this  than 
all  the  rest  of  you  put  t(«ether.  Every 
year  that  a  defense  bill  or  a  supplement- 
al appropriation  bill  for  defense  has  been 
here  before  us.  I  have  been  pleading  with 
you  not  to  cut  these  defense  funds  for 
the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  and  not  to  substitute  what  I 
recognise  ordinarily  as  your  brilliant 
judgment  on  other  matters  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  people  who  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  all  of  us  put  together. 
In  your  individual  capacities  you  said. 
"No."  So  you  have  been  cutting  away 
year  after  year.  I  said  you  were  wrong 
then  and  I  say  now  you  were  wrong  as 
of  that  point 

Mr.  NICHCMiSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLCK>D.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  was  toterested  in 
your  last  remark. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh.  it  is  a  great  thing 
not  to  say  "You  are  wrong  now." 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  We  have  got  a 
thousand  generals.  Do  you  think  any 
of  the  genrals  have  been  retired  when 
someone  else  has  not  taken  their  place? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  think  somebody  has. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  differ- 
ence or  not. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Do  you  think  we 
need  more  generals? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
erals, like  Tennyson's  Brook,  go  on  for- 
ever.   But  that  is  another  picture. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  my  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Scuvmbr,  drew  an  analogy 
of  a  football  team  with  reference  to  con- 
fusion allegedly  existing  at  the  control 
level  in  the  Pentagon  and  the  defense 
generally.  Now.  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  down  there.  The  PresldMit 
insists  that  there  is.  Everybody  agrees 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  In 
my  poor  way  I  conclude  something  is 
wrong  down  there.  What  it  is  is  not 
clear,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  something. 


The  gentkman  trom  Kansas  tiilnks  tba 
qoarterbaA  shoidd  be  left  alone.  May- 
be there  is  something  wrong  nirlth  the 
coach.  Maybe  he  should  be  t^en  out. 
Maybe  the  coach  made  a  i  mistake. 
Maybe  the  master's  touch  l|as  gone. 
Then  the  team  might  be  an  Mght  but 
even  the  grandstand  does  ndt  like  it. 
The  team  does  not  hke  it.  Tfie  Junior 
varsity  does  not  like  it  when  tliey  know 
the  first  string  quarterback  Ik  on  the 
bench  and  the  third  string  quarterback 
ts  running  the  team  and  doing  a  bad  job. 

Now  the  gentlnnan  from  KaHsas  [Mr. 
ScuvNO]  Indicated  that  Mr.  tMcElroy, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  by  the 
way,  for  wh(xn  I  have  a  great  regard — 
let  me  tell  you,  srou  have  not  got  to  this 
fellow  yet  down  there.  So  far  they  have 
not  Inainwashed  McElroy.  Sol  far  he  is 
doing  all  right.  I  hope  they!  win  not 
get  to  him.  So  far  they  have  hot  put  a 
glove  on  him.  He  is  doing  a  good  job. 
BCr.  ScuvNSR  said  Mr.  McElnfy  did  14 
good  things.  The  first  10  things  he  did 
was  to  reverse  the  palpable  errors  of 
Juitenient  cfxnmltted  by  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  McEhroy  desetves  great 
credit.  We  have  three  problen^  that  we 
are  ccmcemed  with:  Maintatiing  the 
force  strength  of  our  existing  Defense 
Establishment.  That  is  the*  present 
problem.  We  must  increase '  It.  And 
Eoark  this,  not  in  direct  ratfe  to  the 
Russian  increase,  but  we  muf^not  only 
Increase  our  own  farther  and  falsterthan 
we  have  gone,  but  certainly  to  Increase 
the  ratio  of  our  speedup  faster  than  the 
Russian  ratio  to  theh*  present  strength 
and  development,  but  we  must  go  beyond 
that,  go  twice  as  fast  as  the  Russians  are 
going  in  the  next  10  years.         | 

Third,  we  must  go  into  ih4  sateDlte 
and  space  program.  There  are  three 
things.  When  my  friends  over  here  say, 
"We  are  strong  today,"  tl>at  is  fight,  but 
who  said  we  are  not?  We  can  devastate 
Russia  today  with  our  bombers.  We 
can  kill  70  million  Russians  with  our 
bombers  in  12  hours.  That  is  right. 
But  the  Russians  can  kill  li  million 
Americans  in  12  hours.  Docs  that  make 
you  feel  any  better?  It  is  a  grebt  way  to 
look  at  it.  I 

Now,  we  have  got  a  bad  tim*  coming. 
Fear.  But  do  not  say  this  cjuntry  is 
quivering  and  shaking  with  fear;  that  is 
not  true.  Everybody  got  aU  ujset  there 
for  a  while.  So  did  you.  andlso  did  I; 
but  not  naked,  stark,  panic,  hysleria,  and 
fear.  Do  not  destroy  this  debate  with 
that  kind  of  charge;  it  is  not  sol  it  is  not 
the  fact.  Some  few  people,  yefe;  nearly 
all,  no.  So  do  not  pretend  tojset  up  a 
premise  to  knock  it  down  for  seine  other 
purpose  that  those  were  facts;  fcey  were 
never  facts.  ! 

But  if  jrou  or  the  American  ^ple  do 
not  have  a  little  commonsenst  fear  in 
the  bottom  of  your  belly  about  tjhe  situa- 
tion In  this  world  today,  that  it'  does  not 
affect  this  debate  that  we  are  JBUgaglng 
In,  does  not  deal  with  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a;^  a  nation 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  theA  you  are 
crazy,  because  it  does.  ^ 

Am  I  afraid?  Yes,  sir;  I  a^  afraid. 
You  sit  in  this  subcommittee  a«  long  as 
I  have  and  hear  the  testimony  and  know 
the  things  that  we  know,  and  ^  you  are 


not  aiMld  tn  aome  was^—olij  t  admit  this 
is  a  rdative  tenn— you  oMght  to  have 
your  bead  examined.  j 

Mr.  SCBIVNBR.    Mr.  CBalrmaa,  wtB 

the  gentleman  yfeldr 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  Xht  genOeman 
from  Kansas,  but  my  reraak-ks  wero  not 
directed  to  him. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER  The  gel  itleman  from 
Kansas  has  sat  on  this  oomiitttee  a  good 
deal  longer  time  than  has  the  g«itleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  atn  not  afriUd 
and  never  have  been  afraid.  I 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  afraid.  Play  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Is  the  gentle- 
man in  favor  of  that7 

Mr.  SCRIVNKR.   I  am  tn  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  AU  right;  4hen  you  wffl 
stand  up  again,  so  wiU  I. 

Let  me  say  this:  That  tlijere  has  been 
talk  about  in  the  cloakroom  that  perhaps 
an  amendment  will  be  offeredto  increase 
the  3  Polaris  weapon  missiles  system  up 
to  10.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have,  when  I 
thought  the  situation  warx|uited  it.  in- 
troduced amendments  dealing  with  de- 
fense measures  when  thert  was  not  a 
handful  of  support  for  it  dsx  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  asked  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Burke;  I  asked  See<> 
retary  Gates;  I  asked  Admiral  Rabom, 
in  charge  of  these  programs;  and  every 
professional,  scientiflo,  waa  txoext  wit- 
ness: Do  you  need  any  ihore  Polaris 
weapons?  What  more  do  ypu  need?  If 
it  is  money  you  want,  if  U^t  is  all  you 
want  in  this  urgent  supplemental  biU, 
then  you  ask  for  it.  and  I  think  you  wiU 
get  it.  Can  you  use  any  jmore?  Can 
you  bund  any  more  any  faster?  Where 
can  you  build  the  shU>8?  |Can  you  get 
the  material  with  which  to ;  build  them? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  imlijnn  somebody 
wants  to  get  his  name  ii|  the  paper, 
there  is  no  need  to  amend  this  bill  to 
raise  from  3  to  10  the  {  number  of 
Polaris  submarines.  I  like  to  have  my 
zuune  in  the  paper  as  welL  as  anybody 
and  I  would  like  10  submarines  as  well 
as  anybody  if  I  thought  ihe  nv^tional 
welfare  in  this  lu-gent  supplemental  biU 
warranted  them.  It  does  i^.  Now,  if 
I  do  not  think  so,  then  none  ef  you  should 
think  so— in  our  comparing  of  records 
here.  T 

The  bin  is  aU  right;  leave  It  alone. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  ihat  I  found 
it  necessary,  however,  to  insist  that  the 
Army  be  recognised  in  ^is,  bilL  When 
this  bill  came  to  the  Congress  there  was 
not  a  dime,  there  was  not  a  request  for 
the  United  States  Army.  JLet  me  tell 
you,  2  years  from  today  yo«  pe(«)le  wUl 
be  wondering  how  many  battalions  are 
left  after  everybody  is  evep  Steven  <m 
missiles  and  boml>ers,  and,  you  are  at 
a  standoff  and  war  breaks  o^t  in  a  dozen 
"cancers"  throughout  the  ivorld.  Then 
you  will  come  back  and  asl^  Jim  Gavin 
"How  many  battalions  bajre  you  goU 
Jim?"  And  you  wiU  not  likf  the  answer 
unless  you  change  your  rninul  very  soon* 
Mark  what  I  tell  you.  Wit^  Ckxl's  help 
and  that  of  the  11th  Penn8|rlvania  Dis- 
trict I  would  like  to  be  here  |o  point  titiat 
out  to  you  2  years  from  toddy.  R^nem- 
ber,  you  caimot  run  the  s$iow  without 
the  Army.  This  next  war  j^u  are  talk- 
ing about  is  going  to  be  ove^  in  30  min- 
utes.   That  war  did  not  happen.    The 


third  world  war  never  took  place  because 
of  your  bombers,  and  the  fourth  world 
war  win  not  take  place  because 
everybody  wiU  have  missUes  and. 
outside  of  panic  or  insanity,  which  could 
happen,  that  wUl  not  happen.  But  the 
conventional  warfare,  whatever  that 
means,  wlU  be  going  on.  according  to  the 
Bible,  untU  the  end  of  time.  I  do  not 
think  even  this  committee  can  improve 
upon  that  dociunent. 

Now,  boasting  is  an  American  trait 
and  habit  throughout  the  world.  You 
and  I  do  it  as  Americans.  It  certainly 
irritates  a  lot  of  people.  Boasting  of 
yoiur  pride  and  your  power  and  your 
strength  is  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem for  neutral  nations  or  those  on  our 
side,  or  you  either.  That  is  like  whis- 
tling whUe  going  past  a  cemetery  when 
you  were  a  kid. 

I  can  think  of  General  Darius,  a  great 
Persian,  who  sat  with  his  captains  boast- 
ing of  their  might  and  their  history  and 
their  great  future  the  night  beforo 
Alexander  the  Great  massacred  them  at 
Issis.  AU  through  history  I  can  think 
of  warnings  about  the  barbarians  from 
the  north.  There  is  trouble  with  the 
tribes  in  the  north,  the  hungry,  fighting, 
savage,  terrible  northern  tribes.  Oh.  I 
can  think  of  some  fat  Roman  merchant 
who  sat  in  luxury  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
^alla  laughing  about  these  nunors. 
Rome  has  been  great  for  a  thousand 
years.  We  have  always  got  away  with 
trouble.  We  have  had  trouble  but  it  al- 
ways came  out  aU  right.  This  is  Rome. 
I  am  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  so  proud. 
That  was  the  night  before  Attila  de- 
stroyed him  at  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
and  sacked  Rome. 

WeU..  Mr.  Chairman,  history  Is  fuU 
of  the  slories  of  great  nations  who  rose 
and  felL  That  is  history.  History  is 
the  story  of  the  rise  and  faU  of  great, 
proud,  luxiirious.  fat  nations.  It  is  so 
from  the  dawn  of  history. 

I  Just  recite  these  pages  out  of  an 
abundance  of  caution.  They  kind  of 
frighten  you  but,  remember,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  I  was  in  Russia,  so 
was  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs. 
BoltonI.  so  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  Mr. 

MUITOT. 

Russia  was  desolate,  destroyed,  almost 
wiped  off  the  map  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  They  had  suffered  twelve  mU- 
li(m  casualties,  starving,  dying.  The 
United  States  of  America  was  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  powerful,  the  rich- 
est, the  greatest  Nation  in  the  workL 
Russia  had  no  air  force.  We  had  the 
greatest.  Russia  had  no  Navy.  We 
had  the  greatest.  Russia  had  no  sub- 
marines. We  had  many  of  them.  Rus- 
sia was  poor  and  weak.  She  had  no 
atom  bomb.  We  did.  That  is  12  years 
ago.  No  nation  in  the  world  has  gone 
as  far  or  as  fast,  including  tills  nation, 
as  the  Russians  in  thoee  12  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pezuisylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiekl  the 
gentleman  5  additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  those 
12  years  these  atheistic,  communistic 
barbarians  are   almost  even   with  iia 


Nobody  aaya  the  Ruasiana  are  ahead  of 
us.  That  is  nonsense.  The  Russians 
are  not  ahead  of  us.  The  Russians  are 
not  more  powerful  than  we  are  if  you 
are  talking  about  3  o'ck)ek  this  after- 
noon. No.  If  that  is  what  you  are 
worrying  about,  forget  about  it.  But. 
she  is  getting  ahead  of  us  in  ratio  with 
her  acceleration  of  development  and 
speed.  She  la  in  a  hurry.  They,  in 
Russia,  these  atheistic  commtmists,  have 
a  mark  on  the  waU  as  a  target.  They 
know  where  they  are  going.  G4i.  they 
may  get  off  the  path;  the  dramatic  per- 
sonnel may  change  from  year  to  year, 
but  they  get  back  on  the  track  to  their 
goaL  However,  their  goal  is  world  con- 
quest. It  win  never  change;  never.  So 
we  have  got  s<xnething  to  worry  alwut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  budget  wiU 
be  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  It  wUl  termi- 
nate on  July  1.  1959.  General  LeMay. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Ah-,  the  great 
"iron  pants,"  square-Jawed  Air  Force 
general.  Curtis  LeBday — and  thero  is 
none  greater— in  the  hearings,  if  you 
read  them,  said  to  me:  On  July  1. 1959. 
the  Russian  Army  wiU  be  four  times 
bigger,  more  powerful,  better  equipped 
in  hardwaro  than  ours  wiU  be.  General 
LeMay  said  that  the  Russians  wiU  have 
700  submarines  July  1.  1959.  We  wiU 
have  200.  Some  of  those  Russian  subs 
wiU  have  what  we  caU  Polaris  sub  weap- 
ons systems  July  1.  1959.  and  s(»ne  of 
those  Russian  subs  wiU  launch  guided 
missiles  from  off  the  sea  in  1959,  and 
July  1,  1959.  the  Russians  wiU  have 
ICBM  operational,  and  the  Russians  now 
have  operational  IRBM.  They  are  in- 
termediate range  ballistic  missiles,  up  to 
1,000  mUes,  zeroed  on  aU  our  bases  except 
Rota  Air  Base  and  Cadiz  Naval  Base  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  our  airbases  in 
north  Africa.  Everything  else  is  zeroed. 
The  Russians  have  their  IRBM  today 
operational  up  to  1.000  mUes.  Now.  that 
is  what  will  happen  July  1,  1959.  And.  if 
you  want  to  hide,  you  better  hide  between 
July  1.  1959.  and  July  1.  1960.  because 
these  Russians  wiU  be  ahead  of  you  in 
everything.  LeMay  told  me  that  the 
Russians  wiU  have  more  boml>ers.  better 
bombers,  more  fighters,  better  flghtws. 
We  are  talking  hush,  hush,  about  an 
X-10  exotic  fuel  chemical  bomb^.  Le- 
May told  me  the  Russians  are  flying  one 
now,  mockup  only,  but  they  are  fljring 
a  mock-up  Job.  You  think  we  have  no 
problem?  I,  with  aU  of  you.  wiU  not 
mouth  platitudes  of  my  patriotism,  my 
Americanism,  my  faith,  and  my  beUef. 
It  shoidd  not  be  necessary  to  mention  in 
this  House.  We  aU  have  a  right  to  equal- 
ity in  these  things  and  we  aU  are  equal 
as  Americans. 

But,  I  am  not  writing  an  editorial,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  reciting  the  facts. 
What  win  h^npen  July  1,  1959,  even  if 
you  spend  every  dollar  you  can  get.  even 
if  you  have  every  f actoiy  working  at  the 
height  of  its  production,  even  if  you  do 
everything  in  the  world  that  the  great 
United  States  of  America  can  do?  By 
July  1. 1959.  you  are  not  going  to  look  so 
good.  I  am  not  taUcing  about  today  and 
how  strong  you  are  today  and  how  power- 
ful you  are  today.  I  know  as  much  about 
that  as  you  do,  and  it  la  true.  But,  I 
speak  of  3  years;  I  speak  of  6  years. 


Even  If  you  hate  mlarile  equally,  yoa  do 
not  have  aateUite  equality  and  wiU  not 
unless  we  go  faster  then  we  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
FLOOD]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
overwhelmed;  I  am  practically  qmech- 
leas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  the  gentleman  la, 
then  he  is  for  the  first  time  in  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  niOOD.  You  know,  for  the  first 
time  the  gentleman  is  expressing  a  ma- 
jority opinion. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  should  like  to  adc 
the  gentleman  a  question.  I  know  his 
sincerity;  I  have  never  doubted  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman Just  ask  me  the  qiiestion. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  But  I  have  read 
these  entire  hearings  and  I  cannot  find 
where  General  LeMay  said  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  he  said. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  gentleman  win 
bring  it  down  here,  I  wiU  Aow  it  to  him. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  I  have  the  hearings 
right  here. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  and  I 
went  aU  through  that  in  Vkat  hearings. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  He  did  not  mention 
figures  at  all. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline 
to  shield  further.  It  is  in  the  hearings 
and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee  should  read  the  hearings 
and  equate  this  dispute  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  ScBzvna]  and 
myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  you — and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  point  this  out  as  I 
close  my  remarks — that  mere  money.  I 
am  convinced — and  that  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  devaluated  money  by  calling  it 
mere — but  mere  dollars,  even  American 
green  doUars.  wiU  not  be  enough  to  do 
this.  We  liave  a  standard  of  values  that 
we  must  maintain. 

I  can  think  of  another  era  in  history. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  shoe  was  on  the 
other  foot,  when  my  country  was  the 
poor,  weak,  unclothed,  starving  bar- 
barian from  the  north  and  I  can  think  of 
the  Hessians  drinking  and  dancing  in  my 
home  State  when  Washington  and  his 
ragged  Continentals  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  ice.  becaxise  they  were  des- 
perate and  they  were  fighting  for  some- 
thing.   They  had  courage  and  hungo*. 

We  aU  know  the  fight  game.  Did  yoa 
ever  see  a  club  fighter  who  was  hungry? 
That  is  an  old  expression  in  the  fight 
game — "that  kid  is  hungry  and  he  will 
fight."  for  $25  a  night.  But  aomethtng 
happens  to  the  fat  champion.  And  It  is 
not  Just  his  legs  that  go  bad.  That  ia 
an  old  story.  The  guts  go  bad.  He  has 
eaten  too  high  on  the  hog.  My  southern 
friends  appreciate  that  expre88i<m. 

And  I  can  think  of  another  time  in 
our  history  when  we  were  in  the  same 
position  of  the  underdog,  at  Vincennes. 
My  friend  remembers  when  the  Amnl- 
cans  with  Clark  waded  through  flooded 
forests  up  to  their  armpits,  in  ice-cold 
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water,  to  attack  the  Brtttsh,  dandn?  and 
drinking,  fat  and  lazy,  proud  and  old 
and  careless. 

I  am  not  presnmiytuous  or  Impertinent 
enough  to  think  ttiat  I  am  telling  jwi 
anything.  I  am  just  thinking  out  loud 
and  saying  out  loud  what  you  think  and 
feel. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  supple- 
mental bill,  not  technically,  but  in  a  sense 
actually.  The  men  who  know  say  that 
this  is  all  they  need  for  this  Job.  They 
came  to  our  committee  and  said.  "We 
have  time  for  sale.  Do  you  want  to  buy 
any  time  for  the  safety  of  this  Nation?" 
We  said.  "Tes,  how  mu^  do  you  want 
for  it  and  what  do  you  have  to  sell?" 

And  they  said.  "We  will  sell  yon  6 
months  for  $1.2  billion.  That  is  all  we 
want."    We  gave  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  Interest  of  or- 
derly procedure,  In  the  interest  of  proper 
fiscal  responsibility,  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  welfare,  I  submit  this  bill 
should  pass  as  presented  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Millxr]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  last  speaker,  the  brilliant  and 
colorful  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  says  he  is  scared.  My  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Scrivmeb],  says  he  is 
not  afraid.  Frankly,  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  as  much  difT^ence,  except 
rhetorical,  about  the  way  these  gentle- 
men feel  about  the  present  situation  as 
their  oratory  might  indicate.  But 
speaking  for  myself,  at  least,  I  am  very 
easily  scared,  and  I  am  always  scared 
of  overconfidence.  So  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  urgency  of  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

However,  there  is  no  more  urgency 
with  respect  to  it.  in  my  opinion,  than 
with  any  other  measure  that  involves  our 
national  defense  and  safety.  This  is  not 
abnormal  because  such  urgency  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years  and  it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  exist  in  the  foreseeable  f utiu-e 
or  at  least  as  long  as  there  is  a  cold  war. 

However,  there  is  no  occasion  for  hjrs- 
teria  or  for  anything  approaching  a 
panicky  attitude  in  our  consideration  of 
this  legislation  or  in  evaluating  our 
defense  posture. 

Historically,  we  know  only  too  well  that 
violent  switches  from  too  little  and  too 
late  to  abundance  and  then  cutting  back 
too  much  has  cost  us  millions  and  bil- 
lions of  dcdiars  and  some  very  anxious 
moments  over  the  years.  We  must  not 
let  that  occur  at  this  time  or  ever  again. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prime  reason  for 
this  supplemental  request  is  not  adverse 
developments,  but.  on  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  because  of  progress  made  in 
the  ballistic-missile  art  that  was  not 
foreseen  or  believed  possible  6  months 
ago.  when  the  Congress  passed  the  cur- 
rent budget.  It  is  these  favorable  de- 
velopments rather  than  the  Russian  suc- 
cesses in  outer  space  that  have  made  the 
speedup  here  not  only  desirable  but. 
I  believe,  necessary  in  our  national 
Interest. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  recent 
months,  our  scientists  have  solved  prob- 


lems ci  vital  Importance  and  lAve  devel- 
oped  a  reentry  ccme  that  males  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  a  missile  back  ttfrough  the 
atmoeidiare  to  a  target.  Wd  have  no 
certain  knowledge  as  to  Just 'what  our 
potentlal  enemy's  capabilities  ^ay  be  In 
that  particular  filed. 

We  have  devdoped  a  solldlfuel  pro- 
pellant  that  is  available  in  quantity  or 
can  be  produced  in  quantity* and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  That  is  a  development 
the  Importance  of  which  can  bardly  be 
overestimated.  It  not  only  njakes  pos- 
sible the  launching  of  ballistic  missiles 
from  the  sea.  but  it  greatly 'simplifies 
the  (^)erations  of  missiles  on  land  and 
will  materially  reduce  the  ri^  to  per- 
sonnel and  the  amoxmt  of  equijnnent  and 
other  things  required  In  osIxik  fuels  of 
othCT  typea  | 

Of  course,  we  should  press  on  rather 
than  lapse  into  complacency,  but  we 
should  press  on  with  renewed  eonfidence 
rather  than  trepidation.  We  should  look 
for  every  possible  improvement  in  ovu- 
S3^tem  and  organization,  but  We  shoiild 
make  these  changes  with  tl^e  utmost 
caution.  We  should  realize  thit  we  have 
a  good,  going  concern  now.  <We  must 
be  sure  we  do  not  cripple  or  ^tract  it 
while  seeking  means  to  improve  it. 

Likewise,  we  must  not  forg^  the  de- 
sirability of  a  balanced  budget  or  tax 
reduction.  Those  things  are  j^st  as  im- 
portant now  as  they  were  a  jyear  ago, 
when  we  were  talking  so  mrkch  about 
them.  It  is  still  as  necessarjf  to  avoid 
waste  and  get  as  much  value  as  possible 
from  each  defense  dollar  as  li  was  last 
year.  I 

There  Is  no  occasion  for  be|ng  stam- 
peded into  any  allout  crash  programs  at 
this  time.  Let  us  be  sure  we  make  haste, 
but  make  it  intelligently.  j 

We  have  had  some  dlscusslwis  about 
last  year's  appropriation.  It  is  water 
under  the  dam  now.  It  is  not  4oo  useful, 
in  my  opinion,  to  try  to  figu^  out  re- 
sponsibility for  errors  if  they  were  not 
too- serious  and  if  they  can  be  corrected. 
I  agree  with  almost  all  of  my  qoUeagues, 
if  not  all  of  them,  that  there 
for  partisan  politics  in  matt 
tog  our  national  safety, 
supported  a  larger  defense  bud 
doubt  that  the  reduced  figures  have  had 
a  crippling  effect.  However,  tie  history 
of  the  last  few  months  disdoses  one 
serious  error,  to  my  opinion,  oommitted 
by  the  Congress  last  sessio^.  There 
were  slowdowns  and  there  wera  cutbacks 
to  ntmierous  Important  defens^  areas,  if 
not  in  the  ballistic  program,  nhade  nec- 
essary because  of  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  debt  ceilldg.  I  am 
happy  that  this  body  so  far  asjit  is  con- 
cerned has  corrected  that  sitilation  to- 
day by  passing  a  meastu-e  that;  will  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  that  ertor  where 
It  appears  that  ristog  expenditures  and 
the  Treasury  cash  position  ^rly  last 
year,  caused  serious  and  costly  cutbacks 
and  loss  of  time.  My  colleagues.  I  think 
we  have  a  good  bill  here.  I  am  delighted 
that  It  has  been  considered  to'  the  calm 
atmosphere  that  has  marked  tfie  debate 
thus  far.  This  bill  should  be  t>assed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But,  to  |bo  dotog, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  I  not  to  a 
situation  of  crisis.  The  fact  ik  that  we 
are  to  very  good  shape  as  of  i^ht  now. 
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The  main  think  we  have  io  do  Is  to  be 
sure  that  we  conttoue  this'  way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chalhnan,  I  yield 
2  mtoutes  to  the  gentlemaii  from  Xx>u1b1* 
ana  [Mr.  Loifo].  I 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Chalrm|m,  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Penniylranla  [Mr. 
FloovI  stated  practically  the  exact 
thought  I  wished  to  presept.  Be  spoke 
about  the  Army.  I  am  for  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  for  anything  that  win 
strengthen  the  defense  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  I  take  this  time  today  to  caH 
to  your  attention  something  very  im- 
portant and  that  is  an  opinion  borne  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ariny  and  other 
Defense  officials  who  are  ein^lenced  to 
mihtary  ways  and  whose  opinions  to  such 
matters  are  highly  regarded.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  c^er  military 
experts  have  thought  that  less  than  a 
million  men  to  the  Army  at' this  time  was 
too  small  a  number.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  did  a4c  for  929,000 
men  just  71,000  short  of  the  million 
mark.  But.  we  have  not  s^  fit  to  ap- 
prove that  figure  and  in'  fact,  it  has 
been  cut  down  even  further  to  almost 
700.000  men.  We  have  cut  the  appro- 
priation below  the  danger  potot.  We 
have  cut  more  than  $250  mUBoB  below 
the  danger  potot.  I  say,  if  we  can  spend 
money  on  the  foreign  aid  pr  >grams  surely 
we  can  put  a  Uttle  more  mi  iney  toto  this 
essential  program  and  hfjve  an  Army 
that  we  know  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  this  great  coimtry  of  ovtn  to  time  of 
need.  There  are  those  whb  say.  "There 
Is  no  danger."  My  frienos,  experts  to 
military  affairs  have  told  usi  we  have  been 
In  danger  for  several  years.  Some  say, 
"No,  we  do  not  need  an  Army  of  this  si»e,^ 
Some  say,  "We  only  need  missiles."  My 
good  friends,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
this  one  thtog.  If  the  time  should  come 
when  we  are  at  war  and  the  Russian 
bombs  should  fall  on  this  great  land  of 
ours,  and  you  find  the  clUfes  devastated 
and  see  the  dead  by  the  kmtold  thou- 
sands, you  will  certainly  n^  an  Army. 
You  will  wonder  where  thu  foot  soldier 
Is  when  such  a  time  comes.  You  will  not 
be  able  to  send  out  to  care  jfor  the  dead, 
the  djnng,  the  sick  and  thi  wounded  at 
that  time.  You  will  not  be  able  to  take 
care  of  them  because  there  will  not  be 
the  foot  soldier  who  can  'be  depended 
upon  to  go  out  and  care  ftor  them  and 
clean  up  after  the  battle.  I  say  to  you — 
before  it  is  too  late,  let  us  gjlve  the  Army 
the  929,000  men  they  reqiiest.  Let  us 
give  them  $250  million  mofe  and  cut  it 
off  foreign  aid.  I 

I  am  of  a  somewhat  sns|)Iclou8  mind 
when  it  comes  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation,  because  the  United  States 
Is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  and 
belongs  to  Its  American  citlfeens — I  want 
to  keep  it  that  way.  i 

Our  satellite  and  missile  |)TOgrams  are 
most  assuredly  an  important  segment  of 
our  defense  program  and  must  be  con- 
sidered a  basic  part  of  ourlssrstem;  yet. 
we  should  not  allow  our^lves  to  be 
stampeded  toto  a  hastily:  ill-planned 
program  which  will  play  dlrtectly  toto  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
way  of  life. 

Political  propaganda,  beliig  what  !t  Is. 
can  be  U5ed  to  sway  the  thinking  of  the 
public  and  guide  our  citizens  toto  a  frame 
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of  mind  which  can  be  best  utfHsed  for 
the  end  to  be  accomplished.  I  fear  the 
newly  emphasized  missile  prognun  is  be- 
ing used  to  create  a  basis  for  the  neglect 
of  the  backbone  of  the  defense  of  our 
Nation — its  Army.  TaBc  goes  on  for  a 
vast  and  expanded  missile  program,  all 
of  which  is  well.  But  not  at  the  expense 
cf  cutting  our  Army  to  the  danger  point. 
Wars  are  won  by  teamworit — the  man 
at  the  gim  and  the  man  behind  the 
scene.  It  Is  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  to  put  all  our  eggs  to  one 
basket,  and  sacrifice  one  part  of  our 
basic  defense  system  for  the  benefit  of 
another. 

•  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  political 
implications  surrounding  this  entire  sit- 
uation. For  several  years  now.  we  have 
had  what  was  considered  to  be  an  ade- 
quate missile  program.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  matotalning  and  develop- 
ing our  defense  program  have  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  missiles,  and 
they  have  been  aware,  also,  of  the  missile 
development  program  in  foreign  na- 
tloas.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  our  missile  defenses  have  been 
neglected  to  the  i>olnt  where  we  are  in  a 
completely  secondary  position.  The  Re- 
publicans to  contrcd  are  not  too  happy 
about  their  chances  for  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  nor  are  they  happy 
about  this  year's  Congressional  elections. 
To  assume  the  role  of  hero  and  savior 
of  our  country,  by  staging  a  comeback 
after  a  supposed  flaw  or  weakness  to  our 
defenses,  as  has  been  shown  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  not  exactly  a  newly  devised  scheme 
to  wto  pc^mlarity  and  votes.  I  am  bound 
to  view  with  a  political  eye  the  an- 
nounced tremendous  expansion  of  per- 
sonnel in  our  Defense  D^;>artment  with 
emphasis  on  the  missile  program. 

I  am  not  altogether  haivy  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
devoid  of  scientific  minds.  I  do  not  look 
with  enthusiasm  upon  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  going  to  alien  lands  for  scien- 
tific mtods  to  explore  and  develop  the 
missile  program  for  the  defense  of  our 
own  United  States.  It  may  be  true  that 
greater  attention  should  have  been  given 
toward  boosting  scientific  development 
and  making  it  easier  for  our  promising 
youngsters  to  pursue  a  tratoing  which 
would  academically  equip  them  to  work 
to  the  missile  development  program. 

Particularly  I  view  with  alarm  what 
is  happentag  to  our  Army.  An  expanded 
missile  program  is  essential  but  let  us 
bear  to  mtod  that  such  a  program  is 
projected  toto  the  future  and  we  have 
a  dangerous  current  situation  with  our 
enemies  remaining  strong  and  arrogant. 
By  all  means  we  should  retato  adequate 
military  strength  while  building  up  the 
new  missile  program.  Even  now  we  are 
to  the  process  of  cutting  our  Army  below 
the  danger  potoL 

Dxiring  these  times,  when  war  could 
occur  at  any  moment,  when  the  security 
of  this  great  country  hangs  to  the  bal- 
ance, to  my  way  of  thinking  It  Is  fool- 
hardy and  almost  crimtoal  for  the  Con- 
gress ol  the  XTnited  States  to  sit  Idly  by 
and  let  the  Bureau  <^  the  Budget  or  any 
branch  of  the  O^remmoit  eat  the 
Army  to  the  danger  potot  I  dare  say 
that  there  is  not  an  Armty  officer  to  tills 
country  who  would  agree  that  the  Army 
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shoidd  be  ctit  below  a  million  men.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  all  other  agencies  crorted  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  Congreoi  to  dotog  its 
Woik. 

I  do  not  like  to  think  of  permitting  the 
destruction  of  our  Army.  We  all  re- 
member after  World  War  n.  when  our 
tratoing  camps  and  forts  were  permitted 
to  deteriorate,  only  to  have  been  recon- 
structed later  at  a  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  may  be  argued,  because  of  the  mis- 
sile program  and  the  threat  of  attack 
by  missUes.  that  we  do  not  need  the 
Army.  I  do  not  believe  there  will  ever 
come  a  time  when  foot  soldiers  and  other 
ground  troops  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  bear  the  tirimt  of  any  war  that  may 
be  fought  now  or  hereafter.  Ihere  are 
ground  attacks  to  be  considered,  there 
are  service  forces  such  as  supply  and 
communication  to  be  considered,  our 
military  police,  our  occupation  forces, 
and  the  many  other  segments  concerned 
with  war  which  cannot  be  replaced  by 
machtoes. 

Should  we  be  attacked,  we  would  need 
a  large  and  well -equipped  standing  Army 
here  at  home  for  protection  purposes 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  need  to  the 
event  we  agato  were  called  upon  to  fight 
overseas.    So,  I  appeal  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Congress,  to  study  this 
program  and  study  it  well  and  hard, 
using  your  best  judgment  to  not  permit- 
ting the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  any 
other  agency  created  by  the  Congress 
to  dictate  your  thinking  on  this  all- 
important  matter.    Let  us  go  along  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  restore 
the  $250  million  that  will  be  needed  and 
give  him  the  right  to  recruit  the  neces- 
sary men  to  bring  our  Army  to  the  re- 
quired standard  of  not  less  than  929.000. 
This  might  be  a  good  time  to  point  out 
that  a  situation  exists  to  Army  practices 
which  not  only  works  a  great  hard^iip 
on  the  officer  or  serviceman  concerned, 
but  also  has  a  tremendous  adverse  affect 
on  the  morale  of  existtog  and  prospective 
service  personneL    I  refer  to  the  practice 
of  discharging  military  personnel  who 
have  devoted  many  years  to  a  military 
career  aiul  who  are  only  a  few  years  short 
of  retiring.    I  have  had  many  constitu- 
ents, who  are  officers,  call  on  me  protest- 
tog  their  fate.    These  men  have  been 
encouraged  all  along  to  make  the  Army 
their  career,  and  they  have  worked  hard 
to  serve  om*  coimtry  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  whatever  capacity  that  goight 
be  assigned  to  them.  Then  after  as  many 
as  17  or  17^  jrears  of  service  and  withto 
2  or  3  years  of  retirement,  they  are  being 
discharged  from  service.    To  me  it  is 
grossly  unfair  for  the  Ooverzunent  to 
encourage  men  to  enter  military  service 
and  make  a  career  of  it.    Yet  that  same 
Oovemment  finds  It  necessary  to  dis- 
charge those  still  qualified  men  against 
their  wishes. 

Let  us  not  be  caught  short  agato.  We 
have  been  caught  short  before  to  dis- 
aster, and  may  I  say  that  to  my  humble 
opinion  it  has  cost  us  many  Ures — many 
men  and  also  many  dollars.  We  will 
not  have  time  if  a  war  comes  now  with 
the  present  atomie  missile  weapons  of 
war.  May  I  repeat,  we  wHl  not  have 
time  to  prepare  for  war  as  we  have  to 


the  past.  We  will  have  to  be  ready  on 
the  spot  to  begto  immediate  to  def  etid 
our  country  and  repair  damsge  done  by 
the  enemy's  booibe  and  if  we  do  so4 
have  the  manpower  to  our  Army  to  do 
this,  then  agato  our  people  and  our 
great  cormtry  will  have  to  auffer  for  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  today,  through  our  foreign- 
aid  program,  aiding  others  to  bolster 
their  economy  and  their  power  of  de- 
fense. It  certainly  will  be  a  sad  thing 
if  we  spend  our  money  buildtog  for 
other  countries  the  things  that  they 
need  to  defend  themselves  and  care  for 
their  people  and  then  to  the  end  ftod 
that  we  have  bled  ourselves  white  help- 
ing peoples  to  foreign  nations  and  have 
neglected  the  most  vital  thmg — being 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves  to  an  emer- 
gency. Ntoe  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  moi  for  an  Army — tx>  care  for 
as  large  a  country  as  the  United  States. 
We  certamly  are  not,  to  my  opinion, 
using  good  judgment.  Some  of  the  peo- 
l^e  who  are  advising  the  Congress  to 
cut  down  on  the  Army  are  merely  men 
who  know  nothing  about  anything  ex- 
cept figures.  And  all  you  hear  is  cut, 
cut.  cut.  I.  too.  want  to  reduce  taxes; 
I,  too,  want  to  operate  as  cheaply  and 
economically  as  we  possiUy  can,  but 
there  are  many  other  places  where  waste 
and  extravagance  are  being  practiced 
which  could  and  should  be  stopped.  It 
will  do  no  good  to  save  $250  mllllan  by 
cutttog  the  Army  to  the  danger  potot 
and  then  spending  an  equal  amount  or 
more  on  foreign  aid. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  submitted 
a  logical  and  necessary  request  to  t^ie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  Agency 
saw  fit  to  remove  $250  million. 

My  colleagues,  I  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration and  vote  to  restore  this  sum 
so  that  our  basic  defenses  will  not  be 
impaired  and  we  will  not  be  playing 
toto  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
weaken  and  destroy  us. 

Mr.  WIGGDLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  OeossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  with 
reference  to  page  5  of  the  bm.  section 
601,  and  the  creation  under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation,  of  15  positions  to  the 
professional  and  scientific  service  and 
10  positions  to  grades  16.  17,  and  18.    I 
fllKndd  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  committee,  what  representation  was 
made  to  the  committee  that  conrtaced. 
ttiem  that  there  ^ould  be  legislation  to 
an  appropriation  bill  creating  these  2S 
professional  and  supergrade  positions. 
Mr.  MAHON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  wHl 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  Z 
commend  him  for  having  looked  up  this 
thing  which  appears  on  page  8  of  this 
bin.    Secretary  McElroy  hat  set  up  thla 
Advanced  weapons  Research  Agency  to 
the  Dei>artment  of  Defense,  to  assist 
>^n\  in  the  contest  for  the  weapons  of 
the    future— space    weapons,    military 
satellites,  and  so  forth.    He  hopes  touse 
this  ageney  to  press  forward  the  pqsltioB 
of  the  United  States.    Whether  ttxls  new 
agency  is  going  to  f  vdflll  the  hopes  of  the 
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Secretary  or  not,  I  do  not  k2x>w.  I  have 
my  douMs  about  it.  But  in  this  seien- 
tifie  field,  wbere  we  deal  with  earth  satel- 
lUei.  rockets.  XKBM's  and  ICBM's,  and 
so  forth,  we  need  the  b^t  brains  that 
money  can  buy.  If  the  Secretary  Is  able 
to  9et  these  people.  I  do  not  think  pay 
should  be  a  limiting  factor.  I  can  Im- 
agine that  if  there  were  some  way  of 
buying  tealns  it  would  be  well  to  pay  al- 
most any  price  for  such  people  in  this 
Agency.  We  haye  gone  along  with  the 
Secretary  on  this  project,  hoping  that  it 
would  succeed.  TtaX  is  about  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question — ^I  am  not  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  need  for  the  proper  kind 
of  people,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  his  comatttee  was  told 
whether  there  were  awdlable.  under 
Public  Law  318.  any  yacant  spaces? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. If  there  is  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  who  has  different  in- 
formation. I  would  like  to  hear  it.  We 
have  the  testimony  in  the  hearings,  but 
I  do  not  have  it  before  me. 

JijCr.  GROSS.  With  respect  to  the  10 
aiipefgrades  which  would  be  established. 
did  the  gentleman's  committee  hear  any 
testimony  from  the  C^vfl  Service  Com- 
mission as  to  the  availability  of  super- 
grade  positions? 
Mr.  MAHON.  We  did  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  here  we  are 
again— .Uie  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions coming  before  Congress  authoriz- 
ing supergrades  and  professional  posi- 
tions as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  said  a  little  while  ago.  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
House  that  the  creation  of  supergrade 
Jobs  through  1956,  has  caused  upgrading 
to  the  extent  of  an  Increase  of  more 
than  $800,000  in  the  Federal  payroll. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  for  one  minute 
that  all  our  troubles  with  scientific, 
technical,  and  supergrade  allocations 
stem  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  gentleman's  subconunittee.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahow]  .  He  Is  a  hard- 
working, conscientious  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  can  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties he  encounters  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Will  the  gentleman  say  that  there 
might  be  spaces  available  and  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  quaUfled,  to 
be  perfectly  honest  with  my  friend,  I  am 
not  qualified  to  comment  on  it.  I  cer- 
tainly know  that  President  Elsenhower 
through  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  sent 
up  this  request  and  we  heard  a  lot  of 
testimony  about  various  aspects  of  the 
bill.  We  wanted  to  get  it  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  we  could.  My  position  was  that 
the  Secretary  said  he  needed  certain 
people  and  we  gave  him  the  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  sort  of  legislation 
ought  to  come  through  the  proper  legis- 
lative committee;  it  ought  not  to  be 
tacked  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  surprised 
were  I  to  tell  him  that  only  this  after- 
noon I  was  advised  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  now  has  available  22 
vacant  supergrade  spaces? 
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Those  spaces  might  well  takeicare  of 
the  requests  in  this  legislation.  ' 

Mr.   MAHON.    If   the    CivU 
Commission  can  establish  that  . 
does  not  exist  I  would  certainly 
Ing  to  c<Hisider  it  further. 
Mr.  GROSS.    The  Civil  Servii 

mission  has  the  power  if  this  Is    

gency  and  if  they  have  spaces  available, 
to  meet  these  requests. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  legislation  kith  re- 
spect to  this  new  Agency,  as  tha  gentle- 
man knows,  was  approved  by  the  House 
in  a  bill  from  the  Committee  [on  the 
Armed  Services,  brought  in  by  tne  gen- 
tieman  from  Geoi^ia  [Mr.  Vmson]  a 
few  days  ago.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  t^e  gen- 
tleznan  that  I  understand  that  pefense 
Secretary  McElroy  is  sending  a  fetter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  askii^  for  a 
large  number  of  professional  spaces. 

Tlie  CHAIRM.\N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  genUeman  1  additional 
minute.  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
minutes  of  my  time.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,' I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  offer  an  fimend- 
ment  to  strike  this  out.  The  prober  leg- 
islative committee  can  take  careTof  this 
request.  j 

The  gentleman  well  knows  that  last 
year  I  made  a  point  of  order  against 
provisions  in  appropriation  bill^  creat- 
ing supergrade  Jobs.  I  came  :to  the 
conclusion  then  that  either  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  being  tnislead 
in  these  applications  for  supergrades.  or 
else  we  on  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice committee,  particularly  th^  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommitteel  where 
we  are  trying  to  hold  down  this  upgrad- 
ing, were  being  hoodwinked.       ] 

Mr.  ICAHON.  May  I  say  to  mt  friend 
from  Iowa  that  this  matter  w$s  pre- 
sented to  us  as  one  of  great  urgency. 
We  did  not  want  to  htunstring  t|iis  new 
Agency  which  apparently  is  so 
our  future.  The  committee  took 
sifcion  that  we  wanted  to  get  go_ 
In  view  of  questions  which  ha 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
shall  get  in  touch  with  the  ^ 
of  Defense  and  with  the  Civil 
Commission  and  with  the  other 

this  language  remains  in  the  b«.. « 

take  every  precaution  to  see  whether  the 
language  Is  required  to  meet  t^e  de- 
mands of  this  new  Agency  or  elSe  that 
steps  are  taken  to  try  to  remove  It  from 
the  legislation.  That  is  the  best  I  think 
that  could  be  done  at  this  point  I 
certainly  would  not  be  willing  to  a(ponsor 
an  amendment  to  defeat  the  ptogram 
which  is  presented  to  us  or  be  ciiarged 
with  defeating  it  by  striking  o«t  this 
language  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  1 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  ienUe- 
man's  statement.  j 

Mr.  WHITrEN.  Mr.  Chalrmab,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  GROSa  I  will  yield,  bjt  first 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  earlier 
this  afternoon  he  made  one  of  the  finest 
speeches  that  has  been  made  In  the 
House  in  recent  years.    His  is  a  vtice  in 
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the  wilderness  now,  but  it  will  be  heard 
and  i^>preclated  fully  some  «jay. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  t^  thank  my 
friend  for  his  very  gracious;  statement,- 
Let  me  say  that  in  my  opinl<m  the  sub- 
committee  was  imaware  of  tjie  effect  of 
this  type  of  legislation  wlfere  super- 
grades  are  given.  I  personally  am  op- 
posed to  doing  it  in  these  vatfous  appro- 
priation bills.  It  was  news  to  me  to 
learn,  as  I  tried  to  say  a  while  ago 
after  these  things  had  been  ^ione  I  find 
from  investigations  by  the  Ctlvil  Service 
Committee  that  aU  the  peopte  who  have 
already  been  working  in  the  military 
and  who  may  happen  to  hfeve  oat  of 
these  feUows  at  a  top  position  in  the 
section,  have  been  promoted  and  nobody 
has  advised  our  committee  of  it.  Your 
own  tabulaticm  from  the  regular  com- 
mittee that  should  handle  1%  shows  we 
have  built  up  the  cost  $880.0po  per  year 
by  It  and  nobody  in  the  Congress  has 
known  it  because  all  they,  asked  for 
were  the  supergrades  and  on«ce  they  got 
them  they  raised  everybody  else 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  long  a3  thiire  an 
spaces  available  in  the  Ciril  Servioe 
Commission  the  Defense  I^epartment 
ought  to  go  there  first.  If  they  are  jua- 
tlfled  in  upgrading  these  pepple.  I  am 
sure  they  will  get  sympatl^etic  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  And  therj  Is  no  need 
to  carry  the  rest  of  them  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ett)lred 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  liftr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  liamt], 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  ChainW,  I  am 
not  going  to  get  Into  an  intrl^te  exam- 
ination as  to  who  is  to  blaide  for  any- 
thing. The  only  thing  I  cah  say,  and 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  It  in 
mind,  is  that  our  defense  pioture  is  not 
as  bad  as  some  people  have  l^ven  us  to 
understand.  I  am  going  to' call  some 
witnesses  to  prove  that  statement. 

First,  I  am  going  to  call  General  Le- 
May.  On  page  139  of  thk  hearings 
General  LeMay  stated:  j 

General  L«Mat.  I  tlilnk  all  l^e  previous 
testimony  here  and  in  tlie  Senate  haa  Indi- 
cated that  the  Russian  Army  U  Ibigger  than 
ours.  I  do  not  say  bett«";  I  say  bigger. 
They  have  more  submarines  th4n  we  have. 
It  is  on  the  record  that  we  expect  their 
striking  capability  in  the  air  t6  pass  oxws 
sometime  in  1959.  And  I  do  nit  think  we 
can  deny  it  here,  since  It  has  been  said  on 
the  record  before.  Whether  thait  means  we 
feel  we  can  be  defeated  or  nol  I  am  not 
ready  to  say  that  we  can  be  defeated. 

Then  going  over  to  page  liu)  we  flnd 
the  following:  [ 

General  LkMat.  What  I  tried  j  to  say  was 
that  all  of  this  did  not  add  up.  to  disaster. 
If  a  potential  enemy  ia  strong^  than  you 
are  In  every  Held,  I  think  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  think  that  you  are  going  to  have 
•n  easy  time  defeating  him.  I  fctUl  believe 
that,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  facing 
complete  disaster,  because  we  do  bave  strong 
forces,  and  while  adding  them  tip  nxmierl- 
calwlse  side  by  side  the  plctiufe  may  xwC 
look  very  good,  it  UMka  better)  wben  you 
add  up  complete  combat  capablll|ty. 

Mr.  ScaivKxa.  Let  us  add  up  thftt  complet* 
combat  capability  and  put  It  out  where 
everybody  can  see  It. 
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-Oenetal  Xtftsv.  X  thMkaaef  ^Knrw*  ! 
military  txiftnarVbf  omt  <tea  Biisrtana. 

Ux.  BcBsmmi.  I  do  too. 

General  L^IIat.  I  fblnk.  It  Is  largely  due 
to  the  nuclear  striklitg  power  we  have  In 
the  Strategic  Atr  Oommsad.  i  tbliik  that 
advantage  wlU  last  at  !•■•»  to  tbm  mfffiffT 
of  IMP. 

Remember  this.  Tbe  (teterrent  tore*  wpen 
which  we  ase  placing  so  much  dependence 
is  only  a  deterrent  force  If  the  enemy  thinks 
It  Is.  not  If  we  think  it  la. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  enemy  will  not 
conFider  as  a  deterrent  a  force  which  he 
comrtdsn  weaker  than  his  force.  He  may 
consider  that  even  a  force  weaker  than  iklM 
can  Inflict  more  daaaage  oa  talm  thaa  he 
wanU  to  accept.  In  tkat  ease  It  still  baa 
some  deterrent  vsdue.  However,  I  think  that 
we  would  be  gambling  more  than  we  shovild 
with  the  seciuity  of  the  country  If  we 
should  asrame  that  a  weaker  force  win 
deter  him  trom  attocfc. 

Then,  there  Is  Admiral  Burke,  the  old 
salt,  head  of  Naval  Operations.  Ad- 
miral Biurke  testified  on  page  361: 

Tociay.  tomorrow,  or — no.  I  was  thlaklnc 
more  <k  a  few  years  trom  now.  We  can 
destroy  her  today.  We  can  destroy  her  10 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  Ftooo.  With  boaibersT 

Admiral  Bobkb.  WUh  bomben^  vitit  mtB- 
siJies. 

Now.  that  ia  some  of  the  testimony 
on  that  subject,  and  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent witnesses  have  covered  that  situa- 
tion. I  eoold  name  some  ot  them,  but 
It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  BitoatiOB  that  we  are  confronted 
with  is  this:  We  have  been  asked  for 
this  supplemental  legislation.  It  covers 
funds  for  a  great  many  things  that  were 
not  developed  far  enough  when  the  Mili- 
tary Estahlishment  came  before  us  in 
tbe  springtime  to  recommend  them  nor 
was  there  an  apireciatkm  amongst  our 
people  of  the  ncceaalty  for  it  The  de- 
velopment of  the  different  m^siles  that 
we  are  working  on  has  made  marked 
progress.  It  has  even  made  marked 
progress  as  late  as  the  time  we  were 
holding  the  hearings. 

Now.  It  is  hardly  a  fair  thing  for  us, 
when  we  are  presented  with  requests  to 
develop  projeets  tint  the  Defense  Be^b- 
Ushment  has  developed  with  its  reaeareh 
work  upon  all  these  different  missiles, 
the  guided  mis&nes,  the  anti-missile  mis- 
siles, and  all  that  tati  of  thing,  to  lay 
down  on  the  Job  and  fail  to  go  ahead  and 
provide  tfae  additional  things  that  ttey 
ask  for,  for  the  development  of  those  nris- 
siki.  Now,  I  can  8M  ttMt  If  W9  were 
going  to  remain  dead  and  the  Congress 
was  not  going  to  meet  its  responslbfllty 
today  and  in  the  days  to  come,  that  we 
would  be  in  a  pr^ty  bad  fix,  maybe  soon 
but  surely  In  a  little  while,  and  for  us 
to  say  that  Russia  could  run  all  over  os. 
to  my  mind,  is  a  greact  mietake  and  it 
is  wrong  and  It  is  not  something  that  the 
best  military  people  teD  us  conld  be 
done.  We  might  even  persuade  Russia 
that  she  was  strong  enough  to  run  an. 
over  us  if  wa  carry  that  too  far.  lliat 
Is  the  thing  that  I  would  be  afraid  of. 

That  Is  the  thing  I  would  try  partleo- 
Isrly  tO'Sfold.  I  h»ve  a  bst  here  of  a 
ntmiber  of  these  missiles,  boi  I  am  not 
going  to  read  ft.  There  are  8  or  Id  of 
them  of  one  kind  or  another  tn  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Rurce.  Particu- 
larly thera  ia  tike  Polaris  missik  whlcb 
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ttaey  ars  defidoirtiis  at  tlw  present  ttme 
and  wish  to  Mfm  auhnartnei  taflt  to 
carry  and  to  diasharga  them.  Tliasewm 
cost  gaw  mflBon  praettcaUir.  There  la 
the  developDMDt  of  the  radar  screen  to 
give  us  warning  vAttn  missiles  might  be 
approaciitne.  TberelswockontheDBW 
line  up  in  the  north,  in  Canada,  and  the 
SAGE  line,  that  wiO  have  to  be  done 
toward  comidetlng  this  job.  AD  In  all. 
for  an  those  things,  inclndlttg  the  sites 
for  the  launching  of  the  missiles,  there 
is  involved  $530  million  for  pobUe 
works.  There  Is  over  $300  million  for 
some  of  the  Navy  items. 

To  my  mind  this  bill  needs  to  be  passed 
and  I  think  we  ousM  to  pass  It  here  to- 
day, get  it  over  with  and  meet  onr  r»- 
sponsibflities.  

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  soch  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hm- 
snaowl. 

Mr.  HBNDBR80N.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  ask 
unanimotts  eooaeixt  to  extend  my  re- 
maila  at  this  point  In  the  RxcoitB. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tlxere  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  HENDEP£ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  discuss  the  bUI  to  make  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defexise,  here  are  some  obeervations  that 
I  would  like  to  make.  It  was  gratifying 
to  hear  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee 
Inetfcate  that  this  bin  for  supplemental 
appropriations  does  not  come  as  a  result 
of  an  economy  vote  of  last  year  in  which 
I  and  a  great  number  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  participated,  but  that  the 
bill  comes  because  of  the  developed  need 
for  an  advanced  program  m  the  missile 
fidd  which  has  become  evident  in  recent 
months  with  the  revelations  of  the  sel- 
entUk  and  military  activities  of  Com- 
munist Russia. 

In  fact,  the  chairman  ot  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  his  very  able  remarks 
that  through  our  appropriations  of  last 
year  we  actually  provided  nM>re  money 
than  the  military  ccMild  absorb.  I  bopt 
that  that  is  so.  This  is  a  new  program, 
coming  to  the  floor  as  a  siq>plemental 
measure  so  as  to  advance  its  time  sched- 
ule. The  people  of  my  District,  Just  as 
the  people  of  every  other  Congressional 
ikstrict  throughout  the  country,  are 
alarmed,  concerned,  and  agitated  over 
their  conceptions  and  sometimes  mls- 
conc^tions  of  our  true  military  status. 
Tliat  they  should  have  misconceptions  is 
not  at  an  unexpected  because  I  suggest 
that  we  in  the  Congress  also  had  some 
misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  In  most  of  the  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  military  arm  Is  a  ml^ty  one 
and  often  vies  with  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter  of  direction  of 
policy.  The  Pentagon,  the  military  arm 
of  the  UMted  States,  Is  a  powerful  In- 
ttoence  upon  what  is  ilone  in  ttie  Con- 
gresa  and  ttanoagtaont  the  executive 
hrawii  o<  ttie  Ooremiaent. 

We  In  Congress  have  witnessed  that 
strenstki  and  determination  of  jtctitty  in 
many  ways.  For  Inet^anre.  beeauae  we 
iMww  ebasrveid  at  timea  waste  and  eatrav- 
aganee  In  tbe  matter  of  supply,  proeure- 
ment,  and  general  oparatkms,  we  have 
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concerted  eff  oc^  to  eeencnatte  toy 
ing  such  extravasaaoes  o 
waste  effort  that  the  matt«  was  haaOed 
more  or  less  wmiraarfly  by  aa  acroas-tlie- 
board  rednetion  in  nilltaiy  acttvlttBB. 
The  mlUtary  arm  of  tbe  Ooveramcnt 
alone  has  tbe  peertllar  knowledge  of  irtiat 
it  needs  m  order  to  operate  ettetently.- 
It  Is  extremely  diflVrwtt  for  the  layman, 
indeed,  for  Members  of  COncrcn  to  aaa- 
lyae  these  requests  and  to  arine  with 
them,  llieref ore.  we  who  are  not  nieai 
bers  of  the  Armed  Foroee  Coaamtttee 
and  who  ate  not  mwnbees  ef  Vbit  Aiiaed 
Forces  Sobeommtttee  of  tbe  Appsofate- 
tlons  Committee,  most  rely  upon  the  tco* 
ommendations  ttwt  axe  preM&ted  t»  as 
by  these  committeea.  It  ie  but  sluceie 
hope  that  these  oomaiittses  wM  eoutlnue 
to  examine  tharoaghiy  into  every 
and  oranny  ci  our  far-j 
Depcurtment,  question  tboroagldy  every 
recommendation  that  la  BUKle  and  ta 
insist  upon  justification  of  erery  item 
that  is  contained  in  aaeh  leeoaunenda- 
tions  as  tbe  military  make  and  to  pTBvMe 
the  Members  <tf  Congreas  witb 
facts  to  eonvince  us  of  ttie  josttee 
neeesslty  for  the  approprfations. 

Neittier  we.  nor  tbe  nsembership  ef 
the  two  cotmnlttees  which  Aial  wtth  aocii 
matters,  must  permit  mnatlrta  to  be 
snowed  under  b^  tbe  great  pabtte  rela- 
tions and  pubtte  oi^nian  etroagtb  tbat 
the  Pentagon  haa  at  Its  dtspoeal.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  see  how  tbe  prw- 
poeal  to  make  cfaanges  in  tbe  »'»"<"*«- 
tration  of  the  Departmeirt  of  Defease 
will  be  resisted  by  tbe  old  guard  of  tbe 
Pentagon.  It  is  my  predletkm  tbat  tai- 
less  both  the  administration  and  tbe 
Congress  adopt  a  very  determined  at- 
titude tbat  dianges  are  neceanuy,  that 
changrw  must  be  made,  and  tbat  tbe 
(fiances  be  sodh  that  the  desired  results 
will  be  obtained,  that  in  195f  we  will  see 
a  military  structure  changed  very  little 
from  the  195S  vcnlon. 

We  flnd  ourselves  In  the  military  posi- 
tion we  bold  today  lu-geiy  beoaase  hu- 
man nature  Is  what  It  ia  Ones  we  were 
a  weak  and  atmg^lng  Natton,  threat 
ened  by  the  overwhelming  power  ef  the 
giants  of  the  world.  We  had  determi- 
nation bom  of  necessity  to  overcome 
those  obstacles  and  grew  to  beoooM  tbe 
Nation  we  are  today.  Ooce  having  at- 
tained that  position,  it  Is  oiHy  human 
nature  to  rest  on  one'b  oars.  ThAswedld 
following  World  War  IL  Who  could  be- 
lieve tbat  tbe  necessity  existed  to  become 
stronger  than  we  already  were.  We  were 
the  Nation  that  won  the  war.  We  were 
the  Natkxi  that  posaeased  the  atomio 
bombL  We  had  no  need  to  do  anything 
more  than  maintain  a  ndid  interest  in 
scientifie  afdvanoenxnt  and  remain' 
strong.  Not  so.  the  other  natjotis  of  ttie 
workL  PossiUy  the  atomic  bomb  to  oar 
hands  together  with  tbe  mitttary  mlgfat 
tbat  we  dlsidajned  In  Kuwoe  was  acbal- 
lenge.  I  reeall  a  day  or  two  before  V>B 
Day.  Allied  forces  had  tbe  opumtuntty 
to  capture  roeket-launcbing  sttea  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  It  was  iBteresUag  to  note 
the  rather  unique  InttaHationi  wbere 
tbeOnmanshad  lawnehnd  their  V-1  and 
V-4t  ro<^ets;  but  %ht  fact  ttiat  there  were 
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military  secreta  Infesting  the  place,  and 
the  scientists  who  had  pei*farmed  Uiose 
miracles  of  Jet  propulsion  and  guided 
missiles,  interested  us  yery  Uttle.  Not 
so  with  the  Russians. 

It  now  appears  that  their  haste  to 
move  westward  was  that  they  might 
overrun  those  installations  smd  scoop  up 
secrets  and  scientists  alike.  We  had  the 
atomic  bomb— a  step  or  two  away  was 
the  hydrogen  bomb-— and  we  had  planes 
of  the  conventional  type  that  could  carry 
them.  To  gain  the  advantage,  the  Rus- 
sians resorted  to  two  covurses  of  action. 
They  borrowed  by  one  method  or  an- 
other all  of  the  secrets  on  the  atomic 
development  that  we  had.  thxis  saving  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  years.  They  bor- 
rowed the  secrets  of  the  Germans,  again 
saving  themselves  the  painstaking  ef- 
forts of  years.  We  contlniied  to  rest  on 
our  oars  imtll  we  were  rudely  Jolted  to 
the  realization  that  our  supremacy  was 
being  challenged.  The  Jolt  was  climaxed 
with  the  successful  launching  of  an 
earth  satellite. 

Though  we  had  advanced  in  seven 
league  boots  in  many  scientific  fields 
which  have  brought  coadart.,  pleasure 
and  meaning  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
in  terms  of  automobiles,  television  sets, 
and  automatic  washers,  fiu  shots  and 
polio  shots  and  miracle  drugs  and  in  so 
many  other  ways  that  the  populations  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  will  not  en- 
Joy,  yet  we  were  still  In  second  gear  In  the 
field  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  movements  into  space.  Perhaps  the 
Jolt  has  been  a  good  one.  We  know  that 
this  legislation  before  us  is  a  result. 
From  it,  we  will  obtain  greater  military 
strength.  From  it,  we  will  obtain  the 
power  to  deter  others  from  making  fool- 
hardy military  moves  and  from  it  will 
come  scientific  achievements  and  ad- 
vancements in  the  civilian  field  which 
will  bring  greater  comforts  of  life  to  our 
American  populace. 

There  is  nothing  insurmountable  about 
the  position  we  find  ourselves  In  today 
when  we  compare  the  relative  position  of 
our  country  in  the  18th  century  with  that 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and 
what  then  appeared  to  be  our  chances  for 
survival  and  growth  and  development, 
with  the  relative  position  of  our  Nation 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  today. 
Any  man  among  us  today  who  adopts  a 
defeatist  or  pessimistic  attitude  about 
America's  future,  has  lost  the  patriotic 
determination  that  made  us  a  great  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  WIOGUSWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  committee  on  this  bill  and  I 
shall  do  it  strictly  on  faith.  However,  I 
am  much  concerned  about  certain  state- 
ments and  promises  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  some  confusion  that  apparently  has 
recently  developed. 

■Vr  Tax  HIU.   AHO  OOWIf  THX  HILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  made  a 
good  state  of  the  Union  speech  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  He  marched  straight  up  the  hill 
and  urged  prompt  action  on  his  number 
one   point    to    obtain   safety    through 


strength;  namely,  the  reorganlzdtlon  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.         ] 

The  President  listed  eight  it^ns  re- 
quiring prompt  action.  He  adjed  the 
word  "prompt"  to  his  prepared  Speech. 
He  said  that  action  on  the  eight  points 
was  not  merely  desirable — but  Opera- 
tive. I 

The  President  also  said  that  "soon  my 
own  conclusions — on  reorganization — 
will  be  finalized"  and  "I  shall  pipmptly 
take  such  executive  action  as  is  neces- 
sary and,  in  a  separate  message.  I  shall 
present  appropriate  recommendations 
to  the  Congress." 

The  President  was  loudly  apiilauded 
by  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry  for 
these  statements. 

But,  6  days  later  at  a  press  confer- 
ence, the  President  appeared  to  ^o  back 
down  the  hill  in  a  disorderly  rojut  and 
stated  tliat  while  he  had  stroqg  per- 
sonal convictions  on  the  subject^  other 
people  had  ideas  also  and  that—* 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  It  goe#  In  the 
direction  of  what  I  believe,  but  I  ^ould  be 
the  last  to  ask  for  a  detailed  organization  In 
which  I  believe  becaiose  I  think,  say,  organi- 
zation has  got  to  be  effective  after  tl^ere  has 
passed  from  the  scene  a  man  who  happens 
to  have  particular  strong  convictions  In  the 
matter.  j 

The  President  also  stated  at  h^  press 
conference: 

I  am  trying  to  put  before  the  Coagress  a 
plan  which  I  think  will  be  effective,  »nd  cer- 
tainly In  the  discussions  and  many  confer- 
ences that  will  go  on  in  the  formulation  of 
the  plan  that  I  have  In  mind,  thfre  wlU 
be  a  good  deal  of  argument,  no  duestlon 
about  it,  and  my  views  will  certalnlj  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  very  best  I  can;  and,  fs  I  say, 
if  the  trend  and  tendency  is  not  In  that 
direction  then  I  couldn't  possibly  halve  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  a  press 
conference  is  not  a  good  place  forja  clear 
and  convincing  expression  on  a  complex 
and  controversial  subject  such  as  the  re- 
organization of  the  Department  lof  De- 
fense. It  is  possible  that  the  President 
did  not  correctly  convey  the  impression 
he  wanted  to  give  at  his  recent  prf^  con- 
ference and  that  a  further  explanation 
will  be  forthcoming  shortly.  \ 

We  certainly  have  not  yet  had  clarifi- 
cation. In  a  political  speech  last  Mon- 
day the  President  indicated  he  wa^  going 
to  personally  handle  Defense  Deps 
reorganization,  but  yesterday 
McElroy  said  he  is  appointing 
mittee  to  investigate  and  advis« 
Secretary  said  there  is  a  target 
action,  but  refused  to  disclose  wh4t  it  Is. 
Is  this  another  vacuum? 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near  futm'e 
the  President  will  carefully  analya  e  what 
he  desires  to  say  and  do  on  this  |ubject 
and  once  again  march  up  the  hll  with 
an  action  program  that  he  is  wiling  to 
support  in  the  strongest  possible  way. 

OON(»K88  AND  THX  DZTUfSB  PBOGaixC 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  la  order 
to  make  more  complete  and  meaningful 
the  Record  of  today,  I  wish  to  subiiiit  this 
f m-ther  statement.  T 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  tie  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  bill  to- 
day many  statements  and  inferences 
have  been  made  that  have  distressed  me. 
I  have  tried  earnestly  to  present  the  true 
facts  to  the  House;  I  am  greatly  disap- 


pointed by  those  who  have  dlkorted  the 
picture  and  sought  to  leave  in  Impres- 
sion which,  in  my  opinion,  ii  not  com- 
patible with  the  facts.  j 

It  has  been  inferred  that  the  action  by 
Congress  last  year  in  reducing  the  de- 
fense budget  slowed  down  the  defense 
program  and  made  necessan^  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  It  has 
been  inferred  that  there  are!  no  excess 
funds  held  by  ttie  Defense  Department. 
These  inferences  cannot  be  supported 
with  facts.  They  cannot  be  l^ft  unchal- 
lenged. I 

The  Defense  Department!  has  not 
asked  for  one  dollar  to  restori  funds  for 
programs  that  were  reduced  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  If  the  defense  cuts  last 
year  were  so  bad,  why  has  npt  the  De- 
fense Department  requested!  fimds  to 
restore  these  cuts  for  the  programs 
which  it  is  claimed  were  reduced  last 
year? 

I  should  now  like  to  quot4  from  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  bill 
which  has  been  submitted  to  j  the  House 
over  my  name. 

NATXntX  AND  PUBPOSC  OF  TR^  BXLI, 

Members  of  the  House  should  clearly  un- 
derstand what  this  bill  is  and  what  it  is  not. 

First,  as  to  what  it  Is  not.  It  u^not  in  any 
way  a  true  1958  supplemental,  jit  does  not 
represent  resubmission  of  requefts  for  pur- 
poses heretofore  budgeted  and  denied,  either 
In  fiscal  1958,  or  any  prior  year.  As  Secretary 
McElroy  stated  (hearings  p.  13) : 

"Mr.  Mabon.  You  are  not  go(ng  back  In 
this  supplemental  and  picking  up  things  that 
were  denied  financing  In  the  past,  as  I  see  it; 
you  are  looking  forward?  1 

"Secretary  McBlrot.  That  is  c^nfrect.  The 
progrsmis  covered  by  the  supplemental  re- 
quest are  all  part  of  the  1959  budget  but  have 
been  advanced  into  fiscal  year  If 58  in  order 
to  get  them  underway  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  Is  the  reason  it  Is  a  ]>retty  simple  story." 

This  is  made  equaUy  clear  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  of  the  pepartment 
(hearings,   page   314) :  j 

"As  indicated  earlier  in  thefe  hearings, 
this  supplemental  request  does  inot  include 
any  amounts  for  programs  preVlotisly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  Hat  flscaa  year  1968. 
Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  the  supple- 
mental request  repre8en-.s  that  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  1959  program  whica  it  Is  fait 
should  be  funded  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  In  order  to  accelerate  the  hlgh-prlortty 
programs  which  have  b<en  outlined  to  you 
in  some  detail  during  the  past  fweek." 

Corroborating  statements  by  oiher  officials 
wiU  be  foimd  throughout  the  p^ted  hear- 
ings. I 

Now.  as  to  what  the  bill  Is.  It  ta  an  ad- 
vance installment  on  the  fiscal  year  1959 
program  presented  In  the  budget  a  week 
ago  yesterday.  The  estimates  oit  which  the 
bill  is  based  were  lifted  out  of  the  1959 
budget.  Except  for  it,  the  defense  dollar 
budget  for  1969  would  be  Jiist  |  that  much 
higher.  It  was  submitted,  andj  Is  so  pro- 
posed, as  necessary  to  accelerate  and  expand 
certain  high  priority  programs  i|i  the  Inter- 
est of  shortening  the  time  by  which  our 
military  capabilities  will  have  be«n  advanced 
so  as  to  more  arrestingly  deter  war  and  more 
swiftly  and  devastatingly  respond  to  any  at- 
tack. In  short,  it  is  to  buy  time;  The  fiscal 
year  1959  Is  stlU  over  6  months  |iway. 

The  oonunittee  will  have  the  ^959  appro- 
priation requests  under  consit^mtion  for 
a  period  of  months  beginning  n<zt  Monday, 
Janiiary  37,  at  which  time  total  funding 
requirements  and  availability  will  of  course 
be  thoroughly  explored.  In  view  of  this,  and 
the  fact  that  the  present  bill  dovers  items 
merely  lifted  from  the  1969  budgjet  of  nearly 
f40     billion     In     which     the     aforemen- 
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tloned  unprogramed  funds  have  been  ap- 
plied as  a  discount,  th«  committee  has  de- 
cided to  grant  the  supplemental  in  the  form 
of  new  appropriations  as  the  President 
recommends.  This  is  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  normal  procedure  where  improgramed 
funds  are  available,  but  In  this  instance  it 
is  a  matter  of  six  of  one  and  a  half  dooen 
of  anothw. 

SBLATS  or  DzmrsE  pbooiaic 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there 
have  been  many  slow-downs,  cutbacks, 
and  delays  in  defense  programs  dviring 
this  fiscal  year.  I  am  going  to  list  some 
of  them.  These  cutbacks  were  made, 
not  by  the  Congress  but  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment with  the  approval  of  the  Presidoit. 
They  were  not  made  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  Defense  Department  has  had 
available  to  it  during  this  fiscal  year  for 
expenditure  about  $70  billion.  Much  of 
this  money  is  for  long  leadtlme  items 
which  cannot  be  produced  this  year,  but 
the  Defense  Department,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  to  do  so.  could  have  expended 
during  this  fiscal  year  as  much  as  $42 
or  $43  billion  in  carrying  out  various 
defense  programs.  The  money  has  been 
provided  by  Congress.  It  is  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  been  prohibit- 
ed, not  by  Congress  but  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
from  spending  funds  in  excess  of  ab<Mit 
$38.8  billion. 

I  would  like  to  list  some  of  the  slow- 
downs which  have  been  ordered  in  our 
defense  program  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these 
orders,  in  the  Ught  of  subsequent  devel- 
opments, was  the  cutback  in  production 
of  ballistic  missiles.  Information  given 
the  committee  last  November  21  here  in 
Washington  by  Air  Force  officials  dis- 
closes that  the  effect  of  the  August  direc- 
tive to  cutback  production  of  the  Thor 
intermediate  range  ballistic  missile — 
IRBM — resulted  in  several  months  de- 
lay in  the  initial  operational  capability 
of  this  missile.  It  cuttxick  the  entire 
IRBM  production  program  for  the  Air 
Force.  In  the  words  of  a  high-ranking 
officer  of  the  Air  Force,  this  restriction 
"seriously  delayed  the  activation  date  of 
operational  squadrons." 

Additional  orders  of  significance  were 
the  directives  to  reduce  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  by  10  percent  and 
maintenance  and  operation  expenses  by 
a  flat  3  percent. 

Looking  back  at  the  pre-sputnik  rec- 
ord for  new  starts  on  military  construc- 
tion projects  H  will  be  seen,  using  the  Air 
Force  as  an  example,  that  only  about 
$5  million  had  been  obligated  by  the 
end  of  September  from  a  total  of  nearly 
$1,500  million  available  for  obligation 
on  new  projects. 

I  am  very  certain  that  there  are  many 
orders  not  yet  fully  explained  which  have 
had  drastic  effects  on  our  defense  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  delay  in  the  ballistic- 
missile  program.  It  has  been  reported 
that  ships  in  the  Navy  1958  shipbuilding 
program  have  been  delayed  up  to  6 
months  due  to  expenditure  limitations. 
A  number  of  the  orders  and  directives 
were  announced  publicly.  It  will  be 
noted  that  some  of  the  orders  precede 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1958.    The 


services  quit  spending  money  which  Oon- 
grees  had  made  available  to  ttiem  for 
fiscal  year  1957,  as  well  as  the  slowdowns 
effected  during  1958.  Some  of  these 
publicly  known  cntlers  by  date  are  listed 
below: 

Pabtxal  Lbr  or  DuATxira  Acnojn 
March  12:    Memorandum  to  service  Sec- 
retaries directing  a  13-percent  reduction  in 
military  and  civilian  i>er8onnel  m  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  area. 

May  33:  Memorandum  to  service  Secre- 
taries freerlng  $600  mimon  of  the  1957  funds 
available  for  major  procurement  and  produc- 
tion, research  and  development,  and  military 
construction.  This  memorandum  also  di- 
rected the  military  departments  to  submit  a 
detaUed  plan  by  June  12  showing  how  they 
propose  to  stay  within  the  $38  billion  1958 
expenditure  estimate. 

June  19:  Department  oif  Defense  direetlTe 
to  effect  an  immediate,  continuing,  and  sharp 
curtailment  in  use  of  overtime  in  the  per- 
formance of  aU  kinds  and  types  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  inxwurement  contracts,  in- 
cluding production,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  oonsto^ction. 

June  36:  Announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  curtaillni;  the  development 
and  procurement  of  the  W2V-1  long-range, 
early-warning  aircraft,  and  the  A4D-3,  aa 
improved  carrier  attack  model. 

June  28 :  Classified  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  all  Pederal 
agencies.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, requesting  that  all  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  keep  the  rates  of  commit- 
ments, obligations,  and  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal year  1958  at  or  below  the  level  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  to  the  extent  feasible.  The 
letter  directed  that  (1)  as  a  general  rule, 
requests  for  apportionment  and  allotments 
of  funds  shall  be  based  upon  holding  obliga- 
tions to  absolute  minimum  levels;  (2)  in  the 
case  of  those  appropriations  that  are  for 
major  capital  outlay  and  development— con- 
struction, procurement,  reeearch,  etc. — ^the 
requests  iot  apportionment  and  the  aUot- 
ments  should  refiect  the  postponement  of  a 
significant  part  of  the  obligations  planned 
in  the  budget  for  1958. 

Jxine  38:  Memorandiun  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  service  Secretaries  stating  that 
pending  apportionment  of  ftinds  for  fiscal 
year  1958,  obligations  may  be  made  for  only 
essential  operating  expenses  on  an  austere 
basis  and  that  no  obligations  or  conunit- 
ments  for  procurement  and  construction 
should  be  made  vrithout  specific  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

July  11:  Announcement  by  the  Air  Porce 
that  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  current  proj- 
ects which  might  be  modified  or  canceled  in 
Mm  light  of  preeent  and  anticipated  budget 
and  expenditure  levels,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Navabo  mlssUe  was  being  dis- 
continued. 

July  1:  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  properties  and  installations  list- 
ing military  installations  and  activities 
which  have  been  programed  for  deactivation 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1  and  end- 
ing December  31, 1957. 

July  16:  Memorandum  to  service  Secre- 
taries directing  a  100,000  reduction  in  mili- 
tary personnel  made  up  of  60,000  Army, 
36,000  Navy  and  Marine  Oorpa.  and  26,000  Air 
Porce. 

July  88:  Announcement  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Porce  of  planned  production 
stretchouts  in  Centiiry  series  fighter  aircraft. 

August  6:  Announcement  by  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  of  plans  for  inactlvation 
of  00  ships  now  operating  in  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  fleets  as  necessary  adjustments 
within  the  operating  forces  to  permit  the 
moat  effective  employment  of  personnel  and 
funds  which  will  be  available  to  the  Navy 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

August  6:  Memorandtim  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  three  services  frees- 


Ing  civilian  employment  and  directing  that 
to  accomplish  the  expenditure  objectives  for 
fiscal  year  1958  civilian  force  levels  must  b* 
reduced. 

August  13:  Annooneement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Porce  that  It  was  taking 
steps  to  cat  back  ita  payroll  expenditures  for 
civilian  personnel  by  approximately  6  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  October,  and  stating  that 
at  the  same  time  it  Is  requesting  contractors, 
except  for  ballistic  mIssUe  work,  to  make 
corresponding  cuts  In  expenditures. 

Augost  13:  Directive  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  reducing  established  per- 
centages for  progress  paymenU  for  new 
procurement  effected  on  and  after  September 
1,  1957. 

August  14:  Announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  that  it  was  taking  actKm 
to  reduce  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
by  approximately  18,000,  the  majority  by 
October  81,  1957.  and  the  balance  spread 
over  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

August  15:  Announcement  by  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  of  plans  to  in- 
activate 16  MBTS  tankers  made  possible  by 
the  anticipated  decrease  in  military  petro- 
letmi  shipments  resulting  from  Department 
of  Defense  economy  measures. 

August  16 :  Announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  stating  plans  to  discon- 
tinue male  recruit  training  at  the  Navy 
Training  Centw,  Balnbrldge,  Md.,  aa  a  neoea- 
sary  adjustment  to  permit  the  moat  effeetlva 
employment  of  personnel  and  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1968. 

August  30:  Announcement  by  Marine 
Corps  suspending  the  enlistment  of  men  un- 
dw  the  2-by-6  program  as  a  reduction  in 
the  recruiting  program  necessary  to  meet  the 
lower  strength  requirement  recently  odered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

August  21 :  Annovmcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Porce  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  development  of  the  XP-103  all-weather 
interceptor  aircraft. 

August  31 :  Announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  that  it  was  «w«irti»y  ob- 
tain changes  In  the  future  production  rates 
of  a  large  number  of  new  model  aircraft  and 
missiles  as  a  result  of  Increasing  costs,  tech- 
nological advances  and  budgetary  limita- 
tions. 

Atigust  33:  Announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  regarding  reductions  In 
civilian  personnel  and  in  Army  activities.  In- 
stallations and  units  consistent  with  the 
60,000  reduction  in  Army  miUtary  strengths 
to  be  effective  January  1,  1968,  and  the  liml- 
tatlcHi  on  Army  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Lrrm  note  assistant  sBcaxTAar  or 


In  order  to  clinch  the  point  that  these 
delays  were  the  handiwork  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  not  of  Congress,  I  wish 
to  quote  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  addressed  to  me. 
August  14,  1957,  whldi  is  as  follows: 

ASSISTAin  SXCBXTABT  OF  DEFSNSS, 

WoMhington,  D.  O. 
Hon.  Obobok  H.  Mahow, 

ChMirman,  Department  of  Defence, 
Subcommittee,  Hotue  Committee  on 
Appropriation*. 

Deax  Ma.  CHAQtMAK :  Tills  Is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  effect  on  the 
defense  program  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  fiscal  year  1958  defense  budget  request. 

The  adjustments  required  in  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1968  are  ewentially  those  necessary  to  hold 
expenditxires  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
$38  billion,  the  expenditure  estimate  oon- 
tained  in  the  President's  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  Janxiary. 

It  is  possible  that  when  the  final  program 
dedaions  for  the  exurent  fiscal  year  have 
been  made,  we  may  find  that  Congressional 
action  on  the  Department's  requests  for  new 
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obllgatlonal  authority  for  that  year  may  af- 
fect certain  programs  In  a  minor  way.  Ckm- 
versely,  we  may  later  find  that  In  a  few  In- 
stances a  small  amount  of  the  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1958  In  the  annual  apptroprla- 
tion  accounts  cannot  be  utilized  effectively. 
All  the  funds  provided  In  the  no-year  ac- 
cotint,  In  my  judgment,  can  be  properly 
and  advantageously  utilized  In  reestabllstdng 
the  long  lead  time  programs  on  a  fully 
funded  basis. 

The  real  problem  posed  by  the  action  of 
Congress  on  the  1058  budget  Is  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  slightly  less  than  tSS  billion. 
Including  transfers,  In  support  of  a  current 
program  of  $38  billion  requires  the  utiliaa- 
tlon  of  essentially  all  of  the  carry-over  obll- 
gatlonal authority  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  available  as  a  credit  against  the 
fiscal  year  1959  request.  While  this  action 
does  not  materially  aSect  defense  programs 
In  1958 — It  will  reqiiire  a  budget  request  for 
1959  of  at  least  $38  billion  to  support  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  this  nrngnitude.  This 
will  create  a  psychological  problem  inasmuch 
as  It  will  appear  to  the  public  as  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  defense  budget,  whereas 
In  fact  the  level  of  the  program  would  In 
that  case  remain  the  same. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  McNkxl. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  can  at- 
tention to  my  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  September  3,  1957,  Congrkssionai. 
Rbcobo  wlilch  contains  many  referenoen 
to  the  defense  budget  and  the  action  of 
Congress  thereon. 

Mr.  DOTLE.  I  am  in  support  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  H.  R.  10146. 
Before  I  briefly  mention  some  of  the  rea- 
sons I  am  In  support  of  tills  bill,  I  wish 
to  cordlalljr  eompUment  the  Mahon  tub- 
eommlttee  on  appropriations,  from 
whleb  subeommittee  ttHs  bfll  emanated. 
I  eompUment  them  upon  their  prompt' 
iMM  and  rlflUmee  In  the  beet  Interetti 
of  our  Nation's  national  defense  for  con^ 
renlnc  ae  promptly  ae  they  did  as  a  iub- 
eommlttee  and  brtnglnf  forth  this  infor- 
mative subeommHtee  report  ae  oontain* 
inc  the  neeeseary  etratet ie  Information 
and  elear-out  analyile  of  why  we  needed 
this  supplemental  lUM  million  in  new 
appropriations  at  this  time,  together  with 
the  1110  million  additional  authority  to 
transfer  between  already  existing  appro- 
priations. 

First.  The  committee  report  and  this 
debate,  has  made  clear,  that  this  amount 
is  already  encompassed  as  part  of  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and  that 
when  we  vote  this  very  large  amount 
today,  it  Is  not  an  amount  in  addition  to, 
or  duplicate  amount  of ,  any  items  in  the 
1959  budget  which  the  President  recently 
submitted  to  us.  Therefore,  our  worthy 
subcommittee  has  made  it  crsrstal  clear 
that  as  far  as  they  now  have  any  idea, 
we  will  not  be  asked  again  to  appropri- 
ate any  part  of  these  funds.  The  ulti- 
mate result  of  our  approving  this  bill 
today,  is  that  It  amounts  to  taking  these 
sums  out  of  the  1959  budget  and  advanc- 
ing it  into  the  1958  budget,  in  order  that 
we  can  save  Important  time  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  of  our  beloved  Nation.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  would  say  that  time  being  the 
essence,  we  therefore  must  take  notice 
of  that  element  in  the  present  defensive 
situation  as  between  a  possible  aggressive 
Soviet  community  and  defensive  secu- 
rity of  ourselves  and  of  our  sworn  allies. 


s  from 
wish  to 


This  Congress  waa  asked  by  tlfe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  January 
7  for  additional  funds  and  for  oi^r  imme- 
diate consideration  of  his  request.  This 
vital  bill  now  before  us  is  our  ea|rly  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  otir  Chief 
Executive  and  our  Commander  In  Chief. 
The  subcommittee  began  heailngs  the 
day  after  the  President's  request.  Cer- 
tainly It  could  not  have  coijunenced 
hearings  on  the  President's  request  any 
sooner. 

Second.  Without  being  able  tojhere  re- 
late anything  of  what  I  have  h^rd  these 
last  several  days  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  oar  closed 
and  executive  committee  hear 

our  Military  Establishment,  I    „ 

frankly  say,  however,  that  I  weuld  feel 
most  uncomfortable,  most  unhswpy,  and 
most  dissatisfied  with  myself,  Ifff  should 
vote  against  this  bill.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  here  take  your  time  to  do  more, 
than  refer  you  to  the  crystal-clear  argu- 
ments and  reasoning  yesterdajnand  to- 
day ably  presented  to  us  by  tl|ese,  our 
fellow  colleagues,  on  both  sidee  of  the 
political  aisle.  They  had  sat  for  many 
days,  questioning  the  well-quali0ed  wit- 
nesses before  them.  The  heatings  of 
the  subcommittee  will  reveal  in  their 
printed  report  before  us,  valuable  data. 
It  consists  of  some  389  pages.     J 

Third.  Because  it  is  now  evidUit  that 
the  Soviets  began  to  put  topiixlorlty 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  guided 
missiles  of  much  miUtary  equipment  so 
much  earlier  than  we  did;  and,  because 
it  is  manifest  that  we  must  tiot  fall 
further  behind  In  this  easenUal  i  ew  mis- 
sile weapon,  we  must  take  tiv«er  reason- 
able and  necessary  step  to  proii  Ie  these 
funds  ae  soon  ae  poeelble,  Tlu  lack  of 
them  could  mean  not  only  oir  being 
pressed  Into  an  unwanted  and  tiieoufht 
comer  ae  a  second-grade  andTeecond- 
elaee  nation,  but  it  coukl  mea^  a  na- 
tional defeat  and  deefcruction  1^  reaeon 
of  an  unanticipated  military 
the  Communist  world. 

Several  days  ago  this 

mously  approved  the  establis 
the  new  Advanced  Research 
Agency  hi  the  Office  of  the  Sec 
Defense,  for  purposes  of  rese 
development.  This  bill  will  n^oke  the 
following  sums  available  now  instead  of 
a  year  from  now.  for  this  estiibUshed 
research  and  development  agenci^.  I  re- 
peat that  time  is  of  the  essence.  Here 
is  the  program  that  the  committee  rec 
ommends  to  us: 

strategic  Air  Command  dis- 
persal and  alert  program 

Balllstic-mlsBlle  detection  sjrs- 
tem 

Acceleration  of  the  Atlas, 
Thor,  and  Jupiter  balllstlc- 
miasile  program 

Acceleratlcoi  of  the  Polaris 
ballistic -missile  and  subma- 
rine program ss* 

Construction  of  additional 
SAGE  communication  cen- 
ters         21 
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'*>*al* 1,2«,000.000 

iln  addition  transfer  authoritiei   of  Siso 
million. 

When  I  extemporaneously  sp^ak  here 
so  emphatically  in  support  of  tl  is  pres- 


,600,000 
,000,000 

400,000 

,000,000 

.000,000 


ent  biU,  it  must  not  be  tfiken  as  any 
lessening  of  my  well  known  position, 
that  world  conditions  which  will  Insiuv 
an  endming  world  pes.ce,  is  ^le  most  im- 
portant achievement  presently  before  the 
people  of  the  world.  But,  I  ielleve  that 
experience  and  history  aJsd  loudly  tell 
us,  that  we  cannot  logically  fexpect  to  be 
in  a  continuing  position  to  vigorously 
and  conscientiously  virge  uoon  the  rest 
of  the  world  world  peace,  ^  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  weak  [and  ineffi- 
cient in  military  strength.  We  cannot 
claim  and  demand  conditions  of  world 
peace  from  a  position  of  mintary  weak- 
ness. This  should  be  as  cle4r  as  crystal 
to  us.  When  we  know  th^  frequently 
stated  positive  declaration^  of  Soviet 
communism  which  Ls  now  |  in  unques- 
tioned control  of  the  Sovietj  Union  and 
its  hundreds  of  millions  of  ^telllte  peo- 
ple, that  Soviet  communism  is  deter- 
mined to  conquer  and  conti)ol  the  poU- 
cies  and  people  of  the  wtorld.  I,  of 
course,  realize  that  by  subversive  in- 
filtration and  subversive  a<kivities  So- 
viet communism  has  already  come  to 
dominate  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  were  captured  by  such  subver- 
sive methods.  My  service'  of  several 
years  on  the  House  Un-Aiierican  Ac- 
tivities Committee  ha.-?  beenha  source  of 
such  information  as  to  foreign  countries 
and  also,  makes  me  say,  tlmt  we  must 
not  let  our  guard  down  domestically, 
against  those  subversive  onvons  and 
programs  dominated  frc%  Ifoeeow, 
which  would  uproot  and  destroy  ottr 
constitutional,  repreeentathle  form  of 
government.  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion but  that  this  subversive  aetHlty  ie 
part  and  parcel  of  the  cold  var  to  meel 
which,  we  are  paeeing  ttile  Mil  today? 
I  have  not  and  will  noi  today,  nor  any 
time,  so  vote  ae  to  take  a  chance  atalmt 
the  eeeurity  of  the  people  e^  my  Nation 
and  their  destiny.    Mor,  ~ 

•gainst  all  we  Americans  „ 
bcUtvc  It  meane  an  unbal 

get.  which  I  regret,    I  aL^ 

means  no  reduction  to  taxe«  for  a  long 
Ume.  Z  regret  this  also.  But.  I  wiU  not 
gamble  with  samval.  That  to  me,  is  a 
paramount  issue  at  this  tim^.  It  Is  m- 
volved  m  the  poselbtllties  of  this  bill. 

The  President's  state  of  thei  Union  mea- 
sage  made  it  clear,  that  there^must  be  ef- 
fective direction  and  coordination  In  our 
military  department.  As  a  {member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Colnmittee  for 
several  years,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
emphasis  on  that  point.  This  bill  gives 
additional  fimds  and  additional  neces- 
sary authority.  The  breakdown  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill,  takes  oare  of  im- 
mediate emergencies  which  have  de- 
veloped in  the  missile  research  and  de- 
velopment field  in  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force.  If  you  h&ve  not  al- 
ready read  the  report  of  the  Kfahon  sub- 
ccMnmittee  on  this  bill.  I  urge  you  to  do 
so  before  you  vote.  Having  ailready  done 
so  myself,  and  from  what  I  had  already 
learned  of  our  national  emergency  in  the 
field  of  our  national  defense,  growing  out 
of  the  speedy  and  comprehefisive  Soviet 
progress  in  these  fields,  I  find  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  speak  these  brief  words 
and  support  of  this  bill.  I  d«>  hope  that 
it  will  have  unanimous  appnovaL  Such 
a  vote  would  be  understood  throughout 
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the  world  as  a  renewed  and  repeated 
declaration  by  the  American  people  that 
we  will  not  surrender  our  security  nor  our 
freedoms  either  now,  nor  in  the  days  of 
our  grandchildren;  nor  in  the  days  of 
our  grandchildren's  children;  nor  ever, 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pricb,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10146)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  direct- 
ed him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  MU  wac  ordered  to  be  engroteed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tiie 
third  time.    

The  CPBAXER.  The  queetlon  Ie  on 
thepamageoftheMll. 

Mr.  MAHON  and  Mr.  WXOOLM- 
WORTH  domended  tiie  yeae  and  nayi. 

The  fMM  and  nayc  wart  ordered, 

were   yeae  Ml,  naye  0,  not  voting  40, 
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Ahbttt 

Dies 

lAfore 

Astimore 

Dooley 

McCarthy 

BaUey 
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Grant 
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Beldier 

Green,  Oreg. 
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8o  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  MoCormack  with  Mr.  Ifoore. 

Mr.  Camahan  with  Mr.  Judd. 
Mrs.  KeUey  with  Mr.  Lefore. 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania    with    IIT. 
Owlnn. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  McGregor. 
Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Radwan. 
Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  V7eatland. 
Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  WUllama  of  Kew  York. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mr.  M(»Tl8on  with  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Pillion. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Ur.  Merrow. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Beloher. 
Mr.  Barden  with  Mr.  Wamwrlght. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  desire  to  do  so  may  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  at  the 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  prior  to  the  reading 
of  the  bill  for  amendment  and  that  they 
may  be  privileged  to  include  brief  ex- 
cerpts in  those  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker.  X  aik 
unanlmooi  oonsent  that  all  Memben  of 
the  HottM  may  be  pemlttad  to  extand 
their  ranarlce  In  the  Mooaa  on  the  bUl 
juetpaesed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  ttiere  oto^aetloo  to 
the  rgQueft  ot  tbe  gentleman  from 
Texaef 

There  wae  no  obJaotloo. 


MBMAOI  FROM  THI  tENATI 
A  mesMge  from  the  leoate,  by  Mr. 


MoOowB,  one  of  ite  elerke, 
that  the  Senate  had  naeaed  -a  eoiieumiig 
reeolutloo  of  the  following  title,  in  wbleh 
the  eonourrenoe  of  the  House  la  re- 
quested: 

a.  Con.  R«s.  se.  Oonetirrant  rasolutUm  au- 
thorhtlng  th«  Praaldant  of  tha  Unltad  8tat« 
to  proclaim  the  weak  of  January  96,  196g. 
through  February  1  as  National  Junior 
Achievement  Week. 


A  FEDERAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


Mr.   RODINO.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkooao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BjODTNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you  today  about  my  bill,  H.  K. 
390,  which  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  scholarship  fund 
to  enable  needy  but  scholastically  quali- 
fied students  to  pursue  ct^ege,  postgrad- 
uate, and  professional  education.  In  so 
doing  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
ol  the  House  to  the  appalling  wastage 
of  human  resources  Involved  in  our  Na- 
tion's present  failure  to  make  it  poesible 
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for  those  thousands  of  high-school  grad- 
uates who  have  high  and  even  outstand- 
ing ability  to  pursue  their  educaticm  \xo 
to  the  very  limits  of  their  capacity. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Higher  Education 
that  out  of  every  thousand  children  fin- 
ishing the  fifth  grade  together,  900  have 
the  ability  to  go  through  high  school, 
yet  only  403  do  so.  Out  of  that  same 
thousand  finishing  the  fifth  grade,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  320  have  the 
ability  to  go  through  college,  yet  only  70 
do  so.  Thus,  every  year  we  are  falling 
to  train  55  percent  of  those  who  ought 
to  finish  high  school  and  76  percent  of 
those  who  should  finish  college. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  submit  that  this 
is  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford.  It 
Is  in  fact  a  standing  ranind«r  of  the 
shortsightedness  of  this  the  richest  Na- 
tion on  earth.  We  who  hold  the  birth- 
right of  democratic  traditions  must  rec- 
ognize that  adequate  educational  op- 
portunity is  not  merely  one  of  democ- 
racy's obligations  but  rather  that  it  is  a 
necessity  if  we  are  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  let  our  best  minds  lie  fallow. 

Perhaps  the  No.  1  reason  why 
80  many  of  these  young  people  of  excel- 
lent ability  do  not  go  to  college  is  because 
of  a  lack  of  adequate  personal  funds  to 
finance  this  education.  Today,  this  gap 
can  no  longer  be  filled  by  the  private  and 
charitable  funds  that  are  available  for 
scholarship  and  loan  purposes.  Author- 
ities on  financing  a  college  education  are 
agreed  that  to  maintain  a  student  body 
of  first-rate  ability,  financial  assistance 
of  some  nature  would  have  to  be  awarded 
to  between  35  and  40  percent  of  the  total 
student  body.  How  many  of  otu*  col- 
leges can  boast  of  this  high  a  percentage? 

Not  only  are  the  scholarships  presently 
available  to  few  in  number  but  the 
stipends  which  many  contain  are  simi- 
larly inadequate.  Some  of  these  are  as 
low  as  $5  to  $10  a  year  and  many  are  for 
only  $100  or  less.  Only  in  the  more 
financially  seciu-e  institutions  like 
Princeton,  Harvard,  and  Yale  are 
scholarships  available  in  considerable 
nmnbers  which  cover  at  least  half  of  the 
cost  of  such  education. 

I  am  therefore  urging  consideration  of 
this  bill,  which  I  hope  will  to  some  extent 
help  to  provide  a  means  whereby  those 
well-qualifled  but  needy  students  may 
seciu-e  that  added  educational  training 
so  nece'ssary  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 
In  essence,  this  bill  is  intended  to  give 
every  qualified  student  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  financial  assistance  neces- 
sary to  attain  a  college  education  if  he 
so  desires.  It  provides  for  no  Govern- 
ment subsidy  but  rather  establishes  a 
central  loan  fund  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual student  on  his  own  initiative  and 
through  his  own  State  administrative 
agency  may  apply. 

Under  this  bill  each  State  is  free  to 
choose  whether  to  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral scholarship  fund  program  or  not. 
If  it  chooses  to  do  so  it  then  contributes 
proportionately  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  fund.  Initial  selection  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  all  loans  is  also  left  to  the  State 
administrative  agencies  established  for 
this  purpose  with  the  proviso  that  no 


State  shall  make  any  dlscrimi|iation  in 
its  selection  because  of  race,  cr^ed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  > 

The  bill  further  provides  t|iat  each 
student  selected  to  participate  in  the 
program  may  choose  his  own  pourse  of 
study  at  the  institution  of  his  choice  thus 
taking  advantage  of  ttie  students s  natural 
inclinations  and  motivations.  Likewise, 
the  bill  contains  what  I  consider  to  be 
adequate  safeguards  to  prevent,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  regulatiiig  or  In- 
terfering with  the  courses  of  instruction 
or  the  administration  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  -J  -   » 

The  loans  provided  for  imderfthls  pro- 
gram are  of  two  amounts.  For  those  en- 
gaged in  primarily  undergradtate-type 
studies.  $1,000  may  be  borrowedjannually 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  For  those  en- 
gaged in  postgraduate  and  professional 
study,  the  sum  of  $1,500  may  be  bor- 
rowed aimually  for  a  like  p€|riod.  In 
neither  case  may  the  amount  borrowed 
exceed  the  cost  of  tuition  by  k  certain 
specified  amount  and  in  both  cases  these 
loans  must  be  repaid  at  1  percent  inter- 
est annually  over  a  10-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  studies 
undertaken.  Both  tjrpe  loans  lire  made 
subject  to  the  individual  stude^it's  dem- 
onstrated financial  need  and  Jtwth  are 
contingent  upon  the  satisfactory  prog- 
ress of  the  student  in  pursuing  his 
studies.  ] 

Since  I  realize  that  both  flme  and 
study  will  be  needed  to  initiate  and  per- 
fect any  such  scholarship  program,  I 
have  provided  that  $5  million  l^  appro- 
priated initially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  fund  followed  by|  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  succeeding  year  And  then 
such  siuns  as  may  be  necessaxpr  to  ful- 
fill the  provisions  of  this  act.     [ 

The  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
States  who  have  elected  to  participate  in 
the  program  will  vary  on  an  lannually 
determined  sliding  scale  but  irt  no  case 
will  they  exceed  10  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  advances  made  to 
students  from  that  State  diurinsi  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

In  concliision,  I  need  not  remind  the 
House  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  cur- 
rently graduating  nearly  three  imes  the 
n\unber  of  engineers  that  ari  coming 
out  of  our  technical  schools.  If  we  hope 
to  keep  pace  with  the  tremendous  tech- 
nological development  currcntcr  taking 
place  within  the  Soviet  Union-f-and  In- 
deed we  must — then  we  must  [be  win- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  of  this  development 
Not  only  is  this  program  essential  for 
oiu-  national  security  against  tte  exter- 
nal menace  of  the  Soviet  Uniin  but  It 
is  perhaps  more  Important  for  Ihe  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth  of  our  de- 
mocracy itself.  We  In  this  I  country 
have,  indeed,  placed  all  our  faith,  placed 
our  hope,  upon  the  education,  ttie  intel- 
ligence, and  the  understanding  of  our 
people.  We  have  said  that  o^rs  is  a 
government  conducted  1^  its  citizens, 
and  from  this  it  follows  that  ihe  Gov- 
ernment will  be  better  conducjod  if  its 
citizens  are  educated.  We  ha^  bet  all 
our  chips.  If  you  please,  on  t^e  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  our  people. 

I  sincerely  urge  necessary  action  dra*- 
ing  this  session  to  consider  thi;  various 


legislative  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
students  for  higher  education.  A  sub- 
ject so  vital  certainly  merits  the  atten^ 
tion  and  consideration  of  t^e  Congress. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  A  !  STRONGER 
AMERICA— AN  EIGHT-POINT  PRO- 
GRAM I 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Spefeker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ex<iend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there!  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^^ii  txooi  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  consideration  of  the  Coiigress  a  cmn- 
prehensive  eight-point  legislative  pro- 
gram for  Improving  education,  designed 
to  perfect  our  national  security  and  to 
fortify  Americas  world:  leadership 
responsibilities. 

The  program  which  I  propose  Itxsludes 
suggestions  for  Federal  a)slstance  for 
elementary  and  secondary-school  can- 
struction,  50,000  annual  college  scholar- 
ship grants,  5,000  fellowship)  grants  and 
a  fellowship- loan  fund  for  post-college 
research  and  study.  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  State  and  municipal  col- 
leges and  college  research  and  labora- 
tory facilities,  grants  for  developing  pilot 
teaching  programs,  revision  of  our  tax 
law  so  as  to  permit  parents  to  take 
reasonable  deductions  for  Ichildren  at- 
tending college,  assistance  fin-  adult  edu- 
cation, and  creation  of  a  commission  for 
Investigating  National.  Staie,  and  local 
educational  pohcles,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures. I 

I  realize  that  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  field  of  education  are  highly  com- 
plicated and  many  faceted,  and  require 
accommodation  to  our  system  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations.  It  Is  [my  hope,  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  our  p  resent  situa- 
tion, that  political  motives!  will  be  laid 
aside  in  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
and  vigorous  educational  [Mlicy  for  a 
stronger  America.  [ 

The  program  which  I  profoose  requires 
substantial  outlay,  for  the  [tasks  which 
we  face  in  the  field  of  education  are 
gigantic,  and  they  suffer  from  long  years 
of  neglect.  The  rewards,  both  social  and 
economic,  of  an  adequate  educational 
program  are  great.  Mon^y  alone,  of 
course,  will  not  suffice  to  [do  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done.  Ijust  as  im- 
portant are  leadership.  Integrated  plan- 
ning, and  revising  our  attitudes  in  the 
home  and  in  the  local  comknunities  to- 
ward education.  | 

I  have  In  mind  the  essenpal  preoccu- 
pation with  our  multi-blllidn-dollar  de- 
fense program  and  our  growing  budget, 
but  proven  areas  of  large-scale  ec<Mio- 
mles  exist  through  which  we  can  save 
large  siuns  of  Federal  money,  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  ediitational  pro- 
gram which  I  propose.  One  of  these 
areas  has  to  do  with  the  HooVer  Commis- 
sion reports,  which  have  bedn  allowed  to 
gather  dust  despite  the  conservative  es- 
timates that  more  than  $1  billion  annu- 
ally could  be  saved  by  systems  of  central- 
ized purchasing  and  the  adoption  of 
modem  tested  methods  of  administra- 
tion.   Another  has  been  hitrhlighted  by 
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the  Cordtaer  report — report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Professional  and  Technical  Com];>ensa- 
tion.  made  May  8.  19&7 — whose  flnitlnKS 
are  to  the  effect  that  an  integrated  pro- 
gram of  training  and  compensation  in 
the  armed  services,  by  decreasing  highly 
wasteful  turnover  and  other  ineffldent 
practices  "will  make  possible  annual 
savings  and  gains  of  several  bilUon  dol- 
lars within  a  few  years."  My  WU,  H.  R. 
9977,  introduced  January  14,  1958,  is  de- 
signed to  adopt  the  Cordiner  report. 
H.  R.  9977  is  similar  to  a  bill— H.  R. 
9979 — ^introduced  by  Mr.  VmsoM,  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. The  President  has  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  Cordiner  report,  at  least 
substantially,  and  has  urged  Its  adoption. 
A  third  field  for  economy  will,  according 
to  reliable  Information  and  Congres- 
^onal  committee  investigations,  come 
from  cutting  down  on  manpower  and 
weapons  expenses  now  caused  by  inter- 
service  rivalries  and  failure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  mechanization  process. 

Major  emphasis  of  my  proposed  legis- 
lative program  is  placed  on  developing 
the  physical  sciences,  mathematics  and 
engineering,  and  basic  research  in  these 
fields;  foreign  languages,  and  history  is 
also  a  substantial  objective  of  my  pro- 
posed program. 

We  face  a  colossal  national  task  In 
the  field  of  education  resulting  from  long 
years  of  lasy  approaches  and  outright 
Indifference  to  the  basic  obligations 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  us  by  world 
events.  The  Russian  satellites  have 
spotlighted  our  failures,  and  marked  out 
our  duties  from  which  we  cannot  shrink. 
Improvement  of  training  in  mattie- 
matics,  science,  and  engineering  is,  of 
course,  a  primary  duty  of  American 
educational  policy,  but  our  world  leader- 
ship also  requires  a  vast  improvement  in 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  history, 
and  international  affairs.  Teaching  of 
Russian  has  been  almost  wholly  ignored, 
and  as  a  result  we  lack  sufficient  person- 
nel and  programs  to  translate  Russian 
scientiflc  and  other  documents  which 
may  be  of  importance  to  us.  Two-thirds 
of  Russia's  college  students  are  learning 
the  English  language.  A  language  con- 
tains subtleties  which  afford  clues  to 
valuable  understanding  of  foOnmys  and 
points  of  view.  In  propecanda,  and  com- 
munications generally,  these  may  be  rery 
helpful  to  us.  We  have  failed  also  to 
afford  sufficient  opportimities  for  learn- 
ing the  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East,  areas  of  growing  Imixtrtance 
to  the  success  of  our  international  re- 
lations. 

The  current  crisis  In  international  af- 
fairs is  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  between 
the  Free  World  whose  peoples  look  to  our 
country  for  leadership,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  international 
gangster  conspiracy  whose  leaders  in 
Soviet  Russia  are  engaged  in  relentless, 
often  subtle,  and  always  persistent  quest 
for  world  domination.  This  imrelent- 
iug  Soviet  conspiracy  is  sought  to  be  fur- 
thered by  attempted  leadership  in  the 
scientific  revolution  which  began  with  the 
release  (rf  atomic  energy.  The  Nation  hsfs 
been  shocked  to  learn  recently  ttiat  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  substantial  strides 


in  the  Add  of  edutttkm.  and  that  we 
cannot  boast  a  superiority  in  this  vital 
field.  Today,  for  exanqde,  Russi*  has 
more  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians than  the  United  States,  and  is 
graduating  more  than  twice  as  many 
each  year.  In  our  country,  by  contrast 
to  Russia,  24  percent  of  our  high  schools 
offer  no  geometry,  23  percent  offer  no 
physics  or  chemistry,  and  the  number  of 
students  who  have  elected  to  study  these 
and  related  subjects  have  declined: 
whereas  66  percent  of  our  high-school 
students  studied  algebra  in  1900,  only  25 
percent  did  so  in  1955;  whereas  27  per- 
cent studied  geometry  in  1900,  this  had 
declined  to  1 1  percent  in  1955.  There  are 
no  electives  in  the  Soviet  10-year  schools, 
which  have  been  described  by  informed 
Americans  as  models  of  efficiency. 

We  would  be  traitorous  to  our  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  if  we  aped  the  Soviets 
in  their  rigid  and  inhumane  educational 
system. 

The  Soviets  Inherited  from  Czarist 
Russia  an  authoritarian  but  competent 
system  of  education  to  which  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  had  access.  Fol- 
lowing their  advent  to  power  in  1917  the 
Communists  instituted  a  number  of  de- 
partures frc«i  the  czarist  system  but  in 
the  1930's  returned  to  its  methods  and 
maintain  them  today.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  made  more  accessible  to  the 
people ;  illiteracy  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced. The  purposes  of  education  in  So- 
viet Russia  are  to  serve  the  state,  not 
as  in  America  to  liberate  the  individual; 
people  are  educated  in  Soviet  Rtissia  to 
inculcate  ttiem  with  enthusiaan  for  So- 
viet imperialism  and  to  develop  state- 
needed  skills. 

Our  free  society  Is  a  source  of  strength 
and  I  have  unshaken  confidence  ia  its 
correctness  and  its  eventual  world  vic- 
tory. We  must,  however,  know  the  facts 
as  they  are.  face  them,  and  direct  our 
energies  and  our  resources  to  remedy  im- 
perfections which  interfere  with  the  full 
utilisation  of  our  national  reservoirs  of 
greatness. 

The  Russian  sputniks  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  superiority  In  the  Soviet  system 
of  education  or  science  research— single- 
ness and  concentration  of  material  and 
effort  at  the  expense  of  other  scientific 
aetlvttles  were  tmdoabtedly  the  basic  rea- 
sons. But  if  the  educational  and  re- 
search facilities  of  the  Soviets  are  equal 
to  the  kind  of  project  eridenced  by  the 
sputnik,  they  are  capal^  of  other  things, 
and  we  have  to  adranoe  otir  own  plans 
to  a  more  alert  and  expanded  set  of  plans 
emd  actions. 

American  scientiflc  and  cultural  talent 
Is  underemployed,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  a  persistent  anti-Intellectual 
outlook  which  we  have  curiously  In- 
herited from  frontier  days.  Alan  T. 
Waterman,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  has  recently  de- 
cried our  attitude  toward  science  and 
education. 

The  relative  strength  in  fundamental  re- 
search (tf  the  Kuropectn  coontrlMK— 

He  states — 
Is  the  result  of  their  general  respect  for 
learning,  for  teaching,  and  for  fundamental 
reeearch.  an  attitude  which  we  at  a  paopta 
Itava  naver  bad  to  the  same  dflsrec 


Tbe  legislative  program  for  cdncattair 
recently  preeented  to  the  Oongress  in 
the  President's  rtisappointing  1958 
budget  massage  has  a  charaoteristie 
oommfftn  to  so  many  policies  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administraticHi — it  gives  partial 
recognition  to  a  problem  but  fails  to 
perceive  its  magnitufte.  The  budget 
proposal  appropriates  $140  million  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
1859 — $58  million  for  basic  research  and 
$82  million  for  science  education — and 
an  appropriation  of  $145.5  million  to  fi- 
nance the  first  year  of  a  4 -year  tem- 
porary im)gram  for  assistance  in  support 
of  science  and  education.  Federal  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction  is  abandoned. 

The  President's  budget  message  inso- 
far as  it  dealt  with  education  carried 
forward  a  seven-point  plan  prepared  hy 
Secretary  Folsom  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
the  President  approved  in  a  statement 
made  December  30,  1957.  I  shall  refer 
to  the  President's  program  at  various 
parts  of  my  remarks,  to  indicate  ito 
gross  inadequacy  and  failure  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  expanding  crisis  in 
American  education. 

Testifying  recently  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  om*  House  Committee  on  Qon" 
emment  Operations,  Dr.  Waterman  of 
the  National  Science  Potmdation  re- 
vealed that  the  President's  proposed 
budget  cut  in  half  the  Foundation's  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities, and  denied  to  the  Foundation 
20  percent  of  the  funds  requested  for 
basic  research.  Cutting  funds  for  basic 
research  is  dangerous  business,  since 
basic  research,  which  explores  the  fields 
of  pure  science  for  knowledge  that  may 
not  be  needed  immediatdy,  is  the  stuff 
from  which  sputniks  come;  it  has  never 
been  truer  than  it  is  today  that  future 
battles  of  Waterloo  will  be  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton. 

The  Congress,  it  is  clear,  will  have  to 
take  the  Initiative  tn  the  iwesent  na^ 
tional  crisis  in  education,  atnoe  ttM 
President  has  refused  to  carry  it.  It 
wUl  be  impossible  to  effectuate  an  ade- 
quate educational  program  of  scbool 
construction,  scholarships,  ssslstance  for 
research  laboratories,  and  improving  tbo 
recruitment,  training  and  retentico  of 
teachers,  if  the  limitations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  aooqyted. 

I  do  not  favor  Federal  ooatiol  of  eda* 
catkm.  Direction  and  supervision  of 
personnel,  curriculum  and  programs  of 
instructitm  are  primarily  a  responsibility 
of  the  States.  Particularly  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  moreover,  tremen- 
dous contributions  have  been  made  by 
in-ivate  Institutions^  No  interferences 
with  these  institutians  are  Intended  or 
suggested  in  my  proposals.  Indeed,  It  is 
my  hope  that  increased  Federal  concern 
for  education  will  encourage  comparable 
improvement  in  ttie  private  coU^es  and 
rmhrerstties,  and  tliat  they  should  receive 
a  share  of  the  Federal  grants  wherever 
possible. 

The  issue  of  Federal  controls,  however. 
Is  too  often  used  as  an  argument  against 
all  Federal  assistance.  In  disregard  of 
the  nationwide  critical  classroom  short- 
age and  the  shodUng  failure  of   the 
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states  to  reUeve  it  adequately,  and  with- 
out regard  also  for  the  ezlsttng  and  ffrow- 
Ing  crisis  in  higher  education.  We  have 
engaged  in  a  number  of  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  education,  and 
none  of  them  has  led  to  Federal  controls : 
fen*  example,  substantial  aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges,  the  school  lunch  program, 
assistance  for  vocational  education,  and 
huge  grants  for  both  the  construction 
and  the  operation  of  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas. 

My  legislative  proposals  are  as  follows: 

First.  A  $3  billion  matching-basis  ap- 
propriation for  local  public  elementary 
aud  secondary  school  construction,  to  be 
given  to  the  States  in  5  annual  Instal- 
ments of  $600  million.  My  bill  H.  R. 
9731  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  on 
the  opening  day  of  our  present  2d  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  January  7,  1958. 
This  temporary  program  designed  to 
meet  the  mounting  classroom  shortage  is 
similar  to  the  bill  introduced  in  1957  by 
the  late  Representative  Augustine  B. 
Kelley.  The  Kelley  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  last  session  of  the  present  85th  Con- 
gress, but  I  believe  that  the  recently 
revealed  inadequacies  of  our  educational 
facilities  and  Russia's  satellites  have 
awakened  the  Congress  to  the  need  for 
reexamining  and  improving  oxir  national 
educational  policies  and  facilities 
throughout  ttie  country  for  our  growing 
population. 

My  bill  H.  R.  9731  differs  from  the  Kel- 
ley bill  in  that  under  H.  R.  9731  a  $3  bil- 
ll<m  appropriation  would  be  made, 
whereas  the  Kelley  bill,  as  reported  to 
the  House  by  our  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  called  for  a  $1.5  billion 
appropriation. 

H.  R  9731  also  differs  from  the  Kelley 
bill  in  that  it  contains  a  prohibition 
against  school  segregation  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  religion.  Antlsegre- 
gatlon  provisions  have  been  tacked  on  to 
previous  education  Mils  as  floor  amend- 
ments, but  I  believe  that  meeting. the 
problem  head-on  in  the  original  bill  is  a 
more  forthright  way  of  going  about  the 
problem  which  should  help  the  bill's 
progrets  In  the  Cdngress  ^  removing 
polltloal  bickering  over  it  In  its  prelim- 
inary stages.  The  national  policy  for 
education  must  clearly  assure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  advancement  for 
all  persons  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  religion.  Our  Supreme  Court 
has  so  held,  and  our  traditions  so  dictate. 

H.  R.  9731  strikes  at  a  basic  shortcom- 
ing in  American  education — the  serious 
lack  of  adequate  classrooms  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion. 

Here,  at  the  bottom  nmg  of  our  edu- 
cational ladder,  we  find  a  persistent  de- 
fect which  frustrates  our  ability  to  go 
forward  not  only  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  the  social  sciences  but  also 
In  research  and  higher  education  gen- 
erally. 

Based  on  an  Investigation  conducted 
amonj  State  educational  agencies  by 
our  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  it  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Folsom,  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
that  the  national  classroom  shortage  at 
the  start  of  the  1957  school  year 
amounted  approximately  to  159,000 
classrooms.    In  testimony  given  by  Mr. 


of  edu- 


Folsom  to  a  subcommittee  of  ofir  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in  1957, 
he  noted  that  the  States  have  been  in- 
creasing the  annual  rate  of  cpussroom 
construction  from  9,000  classrooms  in 
1946-47  to  63,000  classrooms  \xx  1956. 
But  he  pointed  out  that  even  if  jthis  an- 
nual rate  were  increased  to  an  all-time 
peak  of  69,000,  as  some  have  Hopefully 
predicted,  the  States  would  barely  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  needs 
developing  each  year,  leaving  ui^touched 
the  emergency  resulting  from  the  short- 
age of  the  existing  estimated  159,000 
classrooms. 

Under  our  traditional  system 
cation,  the  construction  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  lis  given 
over  to  local  school  districts — df.  which 
there  are  approximately  63.00(|  in  the 
48  States — which  issue  bonds  tD  secure 
the  needed  money.  The  money  to  pay 
the  school  construction  bonds  isi  derived 
from  taxes  levied  on  property  located  in 
the  school  district.  T 

Those  school  districts  which  kre  rich 
in  property  get  along  nicely,  aad  com- 
monly have  fine  schools  to  show  for  their 
property  wealth.  f 

But  in  thousands  of  poorer  lo^al  com- 
munities the  school  districts  lack  su£a- 
cient  property  for  issuing  bon4s  to  fi- 
nance necessary  school  construction. 
The  revealed  national  classrooi^  short- 
age means  not  only  overcrowing  but 
also  the  complete  absence  of  school 
facilities.  Of  the  31.5  million  children 
hi  our  public  schools  in  1956,  there  was 
no  room  for  2.3  million.  Children  have 
half -day  schedules  because  of  jlack  of 
facilities.  This  is  a  substantial  apurce  of 
illiterwjy  in  our  great  and  rich  country. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  intervene  in  the 
field  of  education,  that  the  matter  should 
b3  left  to  the  States.  But  an  examina- 
tion of  State  assistance  made  in' 1956  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
vealed that  no  State  assistance  whatever 
is  given  to  local  districts  for  schfolhouse 
construction  in  the  following  18|  States: 
Arizona.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ulinoii,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana. . 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Je. 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Te 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

In  most  of  the  remaining  Statci,  more 
over,  little  more  than  token  aalBtance 
for  this  purpose  is  given.  Plans  f^r  State 
aid  to  education  such  as  the  highly  de- 
veloped system  in  New  York  giye  local 
assistance  (or  operation  of  schools  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  construction. 

My  bill  H.  R.  9731  sets  forth  ah  emer- 
gency program  designed  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation.  The  formula  for 
allocations  to  the  States  takes  Into  ac- 
count not  only  the  school-age  population 
within  each  State,  but  also  the  efforts 
which  it  can  be  expected  to  make,  and 
contemplates  that  within  a  Smte  the 
money  can  be  allocated  to  locil  areas 
where  the  greatest  classroom  Shortage 
exists.  : 

We  have  had  abimdant  exi>erience 
With  large-scale  Federal  assistejice  not 
only  for  the  constniction  of  schfols  but 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Public  Laws  |B74  and 
815,  which  apply  to  federally  Effected 


areas.  These  laws,  first  enacted  in  1950. 
and  annually  extended  sinc4  then,  were 
based  on  the  view  that  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment should  share  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  areas  where,  because  of  Federal 
activities  such  as  militaiy  Installations 
or  other  Federal  projects,  pobulation  in- 
creases take  place  which  are  beyond  the 
financial  ability  of  local  school  districts 
to  absorb.  From  1950  thitough  fiscal 
year  1958  a  total  of  more  than  $618  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
874  for  assisting  mamtenanoe  and  oper- 
ation of  schools,  and  a  total  of  about 
$800  million  imder  Public  lUw  815  for 
assisting  in  the  construction  of  school 
facilities.  ; 

As  I  have  stated,  the  programs  of 
Public  Law  874  and  PubUc  law  815  ex- 
tended substantial  and  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance  not  only  for  school  con- 
struction but  also  for  their  maintenance 
and  operation.  The  3.000  \oca\  school 
districts  which  received  assistance  under 
these  laws  made  contributions  for  these 
purposes  imder  formulas  established  in 
these  Federal  laws.  Significantly,  no 
outciy  has  been  heard  against  these  laws, 
or  that  they  brought  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  Indeed,  a  study  made 
public  last  year  by  Teachers  College,  Co- 
limabia  University,  among  (school  dis- 
tricts receiving  Federal  aid  tyider  Public 
Law  874  concluded  that:  "^deral  con- 
trol over  school  personnel,  qbe  curricu- 
liun,  and  institutional  programs  had  not 
accompanied  the  distribution  of  funds." 
These  laws  broke  valuable  i  ground  in 
showing  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  cooperate  with  the  States  in  improv- 
ing our  educational  systen|.  My  bill, 
H.  R.  9731,  Uke  the  KeUey  bill,  extends 
this  successfully  tested  method  of  Fed* 
eral-State  cooperation.  | 

It  is,  therefore,  regrettable  that  the 
President  abandoned  the  Federal  school 
construction  program  in  his  |L958  budget 
message  to  the  Ccmgress.  Tl)e  abandon- 
ment is  not  easy  to  understand  since 
everjrthing  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  since  the  President  pfofeased  his 
support  for  the  program  in  |1057  would 
point  to  the  necessity  fot  Its  more 
genuine  and  wholehearted  support  to- 
day in  expanding  form. 

This  is  what  President  {Eisenhower 
Stated  last  year: 

Of  all  the  problems  in  edueitton  "one  is 

moat  crltieal."  In  10SS  and  again  Ust  yvar 
I  called  attention  to  the  critical  ebortage 
of  claaaroome  In  many  commimitlee  acroea 
ttie  country.  With  Pederal  h«k>  tb«  SUtss 
and  conununlties  can  provide  t^e  bricks  and 
mortar  for  aciiool  buildings  and  there  will 
be  no  Federal  Interference  with  local  control 
of  education.  •  •  •  The  need  for  Federal 
aMlstance  In  eliminating  this  •Uoctage  la  noS 
theory  but  demonstrated  fact. 


I  have  emphasized  the 
critical"  which  the  Presid 
1957  because  I  do  not  unde: 
the  events  since  1957  have 
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need  for  dealing  with  this  most  critical 
classroom  shortage— on  th^  contrary, 
the  proven  need  is  greaterl  the  crisis 
more  intense.  The  budget  b  substan- 
tially taken  up  with  a  program  for 
science-oriented  higher  education,  but  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a 
program  can  succeed  where  >  its  roots— 
primaiy  and  secondary  scldools — ^bave 
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been  shown  to  ws  seriously  Imperfect 
and  are  nevcrtlieless  wholly  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  Ignore, 
we  cannot  be  IndlfferCTit  to,  the  revealed 
shortcomings  in  our  system  of  primary 
and  secondary  school  education.  "Riey 
are  too  enormous.  With  the  growth  of 
population  they  will  inevitably  become 
more  critlcaL  They  are  a  fertile  source 
of  illiteracy,  a  source  of  national  shame. 
Our  self-respect  and  our  world  leader- 
ship responsibilities  dictate  that  they  be 
eradicated. 

Second.  A  program  for  50,000  annual 
college  scholarship  grants,  to  be  awarded 
to  winners  of  national  competitive  exam- 
mations.  The  minimum  scholarship 
amount  wouW  be  $500  yearly  for  a  4-year 
period,  but  this  could  be  Increased  to 
$1,500  for  needy  students.  My  proposal 
contemplates  that  the  examinations  be 
given  and  that  the  program  be  admin- 
istered Jointly  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  suid  Office  of  Education.  The 
top  20  percent  of  the  scholarship  winners 
would  be  awarded  a  scholarship  wiUiout 
regard  to  the  State  in  which  they  reside; 
the  remaining  scholarships  would  be 
awarded  in  each  State  In  proportion  to 
its  population.  Recipients  of  scholar- 
ships would  be  free  to  attend  institutions 
of  their  own  choice. 

Substantial  educational  programs, 
particularly'  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, are  now  conducted  by  business  and 
labor  organizations,  and  foundations, 
and  other  private  persons  and  groups. 
These  persons,  f  ouoidations,  and  organi- 
zations have  been  doing  a  magnificent 
Job.  and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
operate  and  expand.  They  have,  more- 
over, as  exemplified  by  the  manifold  ac- 
tivities and  substantial  expenditures  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  pointed  the  way 
for  needed  governmental  action.  The 
problem  which  the  Nation  faces  has 
gigantic  national  dimensions,  requiring 
national  action. 

Proposals  for  establishing  a  program 
of  Federal  scholarships  are  not  new.  In 
1947  the  President's  Commission  on 
Hither  Education  recommended  such  « 
program.  In  1949  and  1960,  former 
President  Truman  urged  Congress  to 
establish  a  program  of  general  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  included  an  Item  in  the  national 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1«51.  On 
April  19.  1966.  President  Blsenhower 
created  the  President's  Commission  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  com 


the  suggested  amount  of  the  scJiolar- 
shlp  award  more  than  meager — a  1953- 
54  estimate  of  average  annual  cost  of 
hlfi^er  education  was  $710,  exclusive  of 
the  student's  living  cost.  A  recent  sur- 
vey conchicted  at  the  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  showed  that 
about  150.000  above-average  high-school 
students  in  our  coimtry  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege because  they  lack  financial  means. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way,  cur- 
rent studies  reveal  that  fewer  than  half 
of  our  country's  youth  who  graduate 
from  high  school  with  a  scholastic  stand- 
ing in  the  top  25  percent  of  their  classes 
later  graduate  from  college,  and  lack 
of  money  is  the  main  reason  for  their 
not  attending  or  dropping  out  of  college. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  has  understated  a  truth  in 
its  observation:  "The  majority  of  gifted 
and  superior  children  come  from  non- 
professional classes  and  from  families 
of  modest  income."  In  a  number  of 
States  less  than  50  percent  of  elementary 
school  teachers  have  4  years  of  college 
preparation. 

Among  the  greatest  resources  of  our 
Nation  are  the  talents  of  our  gifted 
youth.  Yet  existing  programs  for  hello- 
ing our  competent  young  people  to  se- 
cure a  college  education,  admirable  as 
they  may  be  as  far  as  they  go,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  they  have  been  Increasing 
in  the  last  decade,  do  not  remotely  go 
far  enough.  According  to  the  most 
recent  study — 1957— by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 1,562  reporting  Institutions  of- 
fered 237.370  scholarships  worth  $65.- 
736.950.  The  average  per-student  schol- 
arship, accordingly,  was  somewhat  less 
than  $300.  This  average  has  little  If 
any  meaning,  however,  in  view  of  the 
variety  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  the 
scholarship,  and  the  fact  that  the  term 
"scholarship"  as  used  in  the  report  in- 
cludes loans  and  institutional  employ- 
ment opportimities. 

State-financed  scholarships  for  higher 
ediication  have  likewise  failed  to  make 
anything  more  than  a  slight  dent.  The 
largest  and  most  generalized  State-sup- 
ported scholarship  program,  that  of  New 
York  State,  provides  scholarships  for 
about  5  percent  of  the  high-school  grad- 
lutcs  in  the  State.  No  scholarship  pro- 
gram whatever  Is  financed  by  the  fol- 
lowing 10  SUtas:  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
California.  Colorado,  Georgia.  Idaho. 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and  Texas. 
The  national  policy  for  promoting  higher 


posed  of  88  distinguished  persons  and  educaUon  ought  »iot  be  »^^*  £«  1«S 

headed  by  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  an  out-  ^i*?*!"*?®*    05^^^*'"*?*^„,S^^^ 

standing  American  who  has  made  enor-  Stetes-the  gifted  youth  is  epUUed  to 

mous  contributions  to  the  cause  of  better  an  opportunity  t»  fulfill  his  capabilities 

education.    In  Its  second  report,  made  to  without  regard  to  the  accident  of  his 

July  1957.  the  Josephs  committee  flatly  being  ^r^  to  Mie^Stete  or^anothe^ 
stated: 


Present  available  scholarshlpe  are  groealv 
Inadequate.  The  total  available— roughly 
$00  million  per  year— Is  about  one-tenth  of 
what  would  be  required  to  provide,  say.  a 
•750  acholarshlp  lor  4  yean  to  eome  aoo.000 
of  the  ableat  and  neediest  hlgh-achool  gradu- 
ates annually. 

Having  regard  for  the  enormity  of  the 
problems  we  face  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  grave  consequences  of  our 
continuing  to  ignore  them,  my  jHroposal 
for  50,000  annual  college  schdarshipe 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  modest  one.    Nor  is 


The  President's  proposal  for  10.000  an- 
nual scholarships  for  the  next  4  years 
is.  therefore,  wholly  insufficient,  and 
giving  over  to  State  boards  the  adminis- 
tration and  awarding  of  the  scholarships, 
as  the  President  proposes,  is  luxwlse  and 
may  frustrate  the  scholarship  program 
altogether.  Leaving  administration  to 
State  agencies  weakens  the  national 
policy  by  luxdue  diversification  in  its 
execution  and  dilution  of  its  purposes  in 
the  many  States  where  Indifferent  or 
whcdly  inadequate  educational  agencies 
exist. 


There  are  also  pfM^J^il  oonshleratloBS. 
If  administration  Is  given  ovw  to  the 
States,  enabling  legtslation  win  have  to 
be  passed  in  each  State.  Thte  win  be 
time  consuming.  It  may  take  several 
years  to  get  the  necessary  legislation 
passed  in  some  States,  others  may  re- 
quire constitutional  amendments  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  program,  and  stiU 
others  may  simply  refxiae  to  pass  the  en- 
abling legislation. 

The  scholarship  examinations  ought  to 
be  given  nationally.  In  this  way  we  could 
test  the  efficiency  of  State  systems  in- 
stead of  being  limited  by  them.  As  Prof. 
Arthur  Bestor,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, founder  and  former  presidmt  of  the 
Council  for  Basic  Education,  has  recently 
stated: 

If  Federal  funds  are  to  go  Into  educational 
testing,  Z  believe  that  they  should  go  for 
building  up  an  Independent  nattcmwlde  «y»- 
tem  of  examinations  that  would  teat,  toy  a 
common  etaadard,  tba  rasulta  (tf  tHa  opeea- 
tlons  at  our  4B  MCMoate  8(ata  aciiooi  lya- 
tons. 

In  this  way  we  wouW  get  a  ptetnre  of 
the  Nation's  educational  resources.  A 
weU-developed  Federal  education  agency 
ought  to  have  purview  over  all  education- 
al matters,  with  regional  olOeee  located 
throughout  the  United  States  charged 
with  the  responsiblUty  for  canying  out 
the  Federal  purposes. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  view,  scholarship 
winners  ought  not  wholly  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  their  pop- 
ulation, since  this  will  probably  result  In 
denial  of  scholaraiiips  to  brighter  stu- 
dents in  some  places  to  make  room  for 
those  who  got  lower  averages  but  resMa 
In  areas  where  fewer  students  oompeted 
or  the  average  I.  Q.  is  lower.  It  ts,  there- 
fore, my  hope  that  an  aoceptaUe  oom- 
promise  would  lie  in  excluding  the  top 
20  percent  of  scholarship  winners  from 
the  rule  of  apportionment  among  the 
States. 

The  Nation  Is  not  without  experience 
in  the  field  of  direct  Federal  grants  fMr 
higher  education.  Whatever  the  theory 
under  whieh  these  granti  were  made, 
they  proved  the  seriousness  of  Amertean 
youth  and  their  desires  and  oapaUUty 
for  learning.  The  National  Youth  Ad« 
ministration  In  the  1990's  made  eob- 
stantlal  grants  for  eoUef e  and  graduate 
students:  at  Its  peak  In  1136-97.  lit.* 
225,994  was  spent  In  assisting  1M,MW 
students.  As  of  July  1956.  2.200,000  stu- 
dents had  attended  or  were  Attending 
colleges  and  imiversitles  under  the  vat* 
eran  education  benefits  provisions  of  the 
OI  biU. 

Nor  need  we  lay  aside  the  billkms  of 
dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  Qovemment 
as  part  of  its  military  training— «  Mri»- 
stantlal  number  of  these  dollars  eould 
be  saved  by  mitigating  illlteraey  which 
the  Armed  Forces  are  obliged  to  combat, 
and  by  an  Integrated  program  of  Federal 
assistance  In  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  m  the  fleldB  of  the 
physleal  adencee,  mathematics,  and  en- 
gineering. 

Tlilrd.  A  program  of  S.OOO  annoal  fel- 
lowship grants  and  a  $1  billion  revolvtng 
low-toterest  loan  fund  for  graduate 
study. 
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Tbe  national  need  for  general  educa- 
tion predominates  among  the  consider- 
ations which  dictate  the  creation  of 
scholarships  for  college  study.  The  sit- 
uation is  somewhat  different  in  connec- 
tion with  postcollege  study,  though  often 
it  is  difflcult  to  draw  lines;  approximate 
areas  rather  than  rigid  Unes  of  demar- 
cation are  suggested.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, though,  governmental  intervention 
in  postcollege  study  or  training  is  most 
justified  for  developing  zuitionally  need- 
ed skills. 

I  contemplate  that  fellowship  grants 
for  postcollege  study  will  be  readily  made 
in  fields  where  the  need  for  research  is 
demonstrated  or  where  critical  short- 
ages of  skills  exist:  teachers,  scientists, 
mathematicians,  engineers.  The  short- 
age of  teachers  is  a  national  scandal.  It 
prevents  full  utilization  of  existing  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  frustrates  our 
plans  to  expand  these  facilities  for  ac- 
commodating our  growing  population. 

The  President's  proposal  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  award  1,000  grad- 
tuite  fellowships  in  the  first  year  of  a 
4-year  program,  and  1,500  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  3  years,  to  encourage  the 
more  able  college  students  to  become  col- 
lege teachers.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  shows  an  unduly  modest  ap- 
praisal of  the  need,  and  its  restriction  to 
teacher  training  is  not  warranted;  in- 
deed, its  adequacy  is  contradicted  by  the 
need  for  research  and  training  in  other 
proven  fields  which  are  boimd  up  in  the 
national  interest. 

Bify  thought  is  that  qualified  people 
whose  area  of  study  or  competitive  stand- 
ing Is  not  such  as  to  justify  a  fellowship 
grant  should  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  graduate  study  for 
developing  skills  or  pursuing  higher 
forms  of  learning.  For  this  piu-pose  I 
have  proposed  a  low-interest  loan  fund 
for  graduate  study.  It  is  regrettable 
that  tlie  President  has  not  included  any 
loan-fimd  program  in  his  proposals  for 
education. 

We  are  not  without  experience  In  the 
field  of  Federal  fellowship  grants.  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  fellowship 
awards  and  grants,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pressions of  national  concern  for  ad- 
vanced scientific  study.  So  also  are  Pul- 
brlght  scholarships  for  study  in  foreign 
countries.  From  modest  beginnings  in 
1948.  the  nimxber  of  these  scholarships 
has  increased  to  about  4,500  annually; 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Fulbrlght  pro- 
gram through  December  1955.  about  25.- 
000  Americans  were  enabled  to  study  in 
many  foreign  lands,  and  the  cost  of  the 
studies  to  the  American  people  has  been 
relatively  small  because  of  the  predomi- 
nant use  of  foreign  CTirrencies  obtained 
through  counterpart  funds  in  paying  for 
the  scholarship  grants. 

The  Fulbrlght  grants  are  a  part  of  our 
international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram by  which  students  from  foreign 
countries  are  enabled  to  come  here  for 
study  and  research.  Tliis  has  helped 
immeasurably  in  strengthening  interna- 
tional understanding.  We  would  do  well 
to  expand  substantially  the  exchange  of 
students  between  our  Nation  and  Asian 
countries.  Of  the  40,666  foreign  stu- 
dents who  attended  our  schools  during 


the  1956-57  academic  year,  31  t>ercent 
were  from  the  Far  East.  [ 

A  modest  though  increasing  regime  of 
institutional  fellowships,  loans,  |jid  as- 
sistanceships  are  provided  by  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Wheteas  in 
the  academic  year  1949-50,  2B5  col- 
leges and  universities  awarded'  13,659 
fellowships  having  a  total  v4lue  of 
$9,266,966,  330  institutions  repeated  to 
the  OfBce  of  Education  24,885  jfellow- 
ships  in  the  academic  year  1955-56, 
which  had  a  value  of  $18,239,150. 

The  low-interest  loan  fund  fol-  grad- 
uate study  which  I  propose  is  intended 
to  point  up  the  fact  that  as  a; nation 
we  have  been  content  to  go  alo^g  with 
less  than  half  measures  in  developing 
and  exploiting  our  great  resources  of 
talents  and  abilities.  A  large  ^lunber 
of  our  people  have  had  to  work  at  tasks 
below  their  aptitudes  for  the  Jack  of 
training.    This  will  no  longer  dd. 

Fourth.  A  $1  billion  program  tf  Fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  Stite  and 
municipal  colleges,  and  college  labora- 
tory and  other  educational  f&ciltties. 

Like  my  bill,  H.  R.  9731.  for  Federal 
aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
construction,  the  proposed  college  as- 
sistance would  be  given  on  a  mttching 
basis  by  the  States,  and  would  prohibit 
discrimination  on  account  of  raca.  creed, 
color,  or  religion.  Selection  of  proposed 
construction  plans  submitted  bf  State 
or  local  authorities  would  be  made 
jointly  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  guided 
by  Congressionally  established  standards 
which  would  take  into  account  fetors 
such  as  population  requirements  in  the 
18-24  age  group,  existing  coUege;  facili- 
ties, local  financial  ability,  and  local 
efforts  in  the  field  of  higher  edijcation. 

Our  already  overcrowded  colleges  and 
universities,  whose  laboratory  anfl  other 
educational  facilities  are  in  a  4ate  of 
appalling  disrepair  and  obsolescence, 
will  have  to  handle  twice  as  maiiy  stu- 
dents by  1970.  The  great  need  f  Jr  con- 
struction of  college  facilities  liay  be 
gleaned  from  the  recent  report  of  a 
Colimibia  University  faculty  comjnittee, 
which  recommended  that  Ccjlimibia 
should  spend  $100  million  for  biiildlng 
expansion.  ] 

There  Is  an  unbelievable  lack  of  un- 
dergraduate schools  in  science  acid  en- 
gineering. Prom  these  facts  the  shocking 
inadequacy  of  the  President's  proposal 
on  the  subject  seems  clear,  for  lit  ap- 
propriates no  more  than  $125Jboo  in 
Federal  money  a  year  on  a  50-50  match- 
ing basis,  and  limits  this  money  t^  grad- 
uate schools.  I 

In  the  next  decade  college  enroll- 
ments are  expected  to  increase^  at  a 
faster  rate  than  either  elemenmry  or 
secondary  school  enrollments,  because 
the  size  of  the  18-24  age  group  i^ill  in- 
crease about  61  percent  as  compared 
with  an  estimated  total  population  in- 
crease of  about  20  percent.  The  States 
have  a  heavy  responsibility  for  expand- 
ing the  facilities  for  higher  education 
which  normal  population  requirements 
will  bring  about,  and  which  maybe  ex- 
pected to  increase  through  the  ex|>anded 
scholarship  and  other  education  A  pro- 
grams which  are  contemplated]  The 
rate  of  college  attendance  amoni  those 


in  the  18-21  age  bracket  hsjs  been  In- 
creasing steadily.  In  1900  i^  had  risen 
to  10  percent,  in  1950  it  wai  nearly  30 
percent,  and  today  it  stands  at  about 
33  percent.  T 

I  do  not  know  that  the  States  will 
fully  measiu-e  up  to  their  rteponsibili- 
ties.  In  1957  the  voters  of  New  York 
State,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion votes  approved  a  $250  million  bond 
issue  for  strengthening  and  expanding 
the  State  university.  I  cannot  report 
comparable  activity  in  any  other  State. 

Increasing  financial  support  for 
higher  education  by  State 'and  local 
governments  should  be  pressed  with  all 
energy.  But  Federal  assistance  is  im- 
perative. This  was  recognised  by  the 
Josephs  committee,  whose  report  stated: 

The  committee  alec  recognizee,  however, 
that  some  of  the  present  form^  of  Federal 
support  must  also  be  continued  land  certain 
new  forms  provided.  In  the  competition 
for  State  doUars.  education  la  presently  at 
a  severe  disadvantage  In  relatlbn  to  such 
other  claimants  as  hospitals  aqd  highways 
for  which  the  Federal  Oovernm#nt  matches 
State  appropriations  at  attractDve  ratios. 

Apparently  impressed  by  thie  widening 
gap  between  our  country's  nec^  in  higher 
education  and  its  efforts,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  redently  re- 
nounced its  traditional  opposition  to  di- 
rect Federal  support. 

We  already  help  to  flnancis  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  colleges  and  col- 
lege facilities  through  our  F^eral  tax 
deduction  laws,  but  this  does  not  insure 
that  the  money  will  be  given  where  It  la 
needed  most.  A  program  of  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance,  closely  deflndd  so  as  to 
prevent  Federal  control,  would  afford  a 
better  means  of  relating  inQ)rovement 
in  college  plants  to  the  public  interest. 

Fifth.  A  $100  million  fund  for  grants 
for  development  of  pilot  programs  for 
evolving  new  teaching  and  research 
methods,  particularly  in  the  ^Ids  of  the 
physical  sciences,  mathemati<^,  and  en- 
gineering, j 

The  fields  of  education  havejbeen  radi- 
cally altered,  particularly  in  j  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  as  a  result  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. And  our  world  leadership  respon- 
sibilities have  resulted  in  burdens  which 
we  have  not  fully  comprehended  in  for- 
eign languages,  diplomacy,  a^d  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs.  Persisting  in  ac- 
customed teaching  methods  in  these  cir- 
cimistances  is  folly.  We  do  huve  in  some 
areas  of  our  highly  diversified  educa- 
tional practices,  some  experi^ce  which 
may  be  drawn  upon  for  geneial  accept- 
ance, j 

Developing  new  teaching  methods, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  the  physical 
sciences,  is  a  national  problem  and, 
therefore,  a  national  responsibility  re- 
quiring the  development  of  i  full-scale 
pilot  programs.  The  proposeq  $100  mil- 
lion grrant,  if  put  to  proper  use  under 
the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  and  thei  Office  of 
Education,  could  result  in  Substantial 
savings  through  increased  effloiency,  and 
would  also  constitute  an  invaluable  guide 
for  local  educational  systemis  each  of 
which  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  ex- 
pend substantial  sums  of  money  for  this 
purpose. 
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Sixth.  Permitting  parents  to  take  » 
reasonable  Income  tax  deduction  for 
student  college  expenses. 

In  view  of  other  Federal  tax  deduction 
policies,  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  a  tax  deduction  for 
student  expenses  is  little  more  than  cap- 
tious. It  costs  about  $700  yearly  to 
maintain  a  college  student  exclusive  of 
clothing,  transportation,  or  other  allow- 
ances. A  $1,250  annual  overall  expense 
would  be  a  fairer  estimate.  This  may 
come  to  a  total  of  as  much  as  $5,000  for 
4  years  of  undergraduate  study  for  one 
child. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  10030,  on  January  15, 1958,  to  allow 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  such  expenses  in 
calculating  his  Federal  income  for  tax 
purposes.  In  1944  our  tax  law  was  re- 
vised so  8is  to  permit  a  taxpayer  to  take 
a  $600  azmual  deduction  for  dependents 
over  18  years  of  age  who  were  continuing 
their  schooling  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
This  is  entirely  inadequate.  We  allow 
deductions  for  medical  expenses  because 
we  recognize  that  unduly  large  doctor 
bills  may  constitute  an  income  drain  too 
substantial  for  the  taxpayer's  ability  to 
absorb.  And  by  allowing  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions,  the  Govern- 
ment in  effect  recognizes  that  payments 
for  education  may  be  subtracted  from 
income  taxes  provided  these  pajrments 
are  for  other  people's  children.  This  is 
paradoxical.  Why  not  allow  a  reason- 
able deduction  to  a  taxpayer  for  money 
spent  in  educating  his  own  child? 

Seventh.  A  $100  million  appropriation 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  local  programs 
for  adult  education. 

Millions  of  adults  are  now  frustrated 
in  their  efforts  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, either  as  a  means  of  enriching  their 
lives  or  to  gain  occupational  advance- 
ment. It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1955 
more  than  49  million  adults  participated 
in  adult  educational  programs  spotLsored 
by  university  extension  and  evening  col- 
^  lege  programs,  religious  institutions, 
health  and  welfare  agencies,  private 
correspondence  schools  and  other 
agencies,  including  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension program.  This  Is  a  remarkable 
expression  of  a  desire  for  learning  which 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  existing  programs  are  noteworthy, 
but  they  are  insufficient.  We  need  a  re- 
appraisal and  enlargement  of  opportu- 
nities in  the  field  of  adult  education,  both 
for  the  national  good  and  the  require- 
ments of  adult  individuals.  A  large  part 
of  the  present  problem  in  adult  educa- 
tion is  the  result  of  our  failure  to  extend 
educational  opportunities  for  adults  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  childhood  and 
youth.  There  will  be  less  need  for  huge 
expenditures  in  adult  education  if  the 
job  of  education  is  adequately  done  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  the  colleges. 

Eighth.  Establishment  of  a  Federal 
Commission  to  Investigate  our  educa- 
tional system. 

The  proposed  commission  would  in- 
quire into  all  possible  aspects  of  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  educational  pol- 
icies, procedures,  and  shortcomings,  and 
would  include  in  its  assigned  mission  a 
searching  inquiry  regarding  the  train- 


ing and  compensation  of  teachers.  Fed- 
eral-State relations,  the  integration  of 
secondary-school  education  with  college 
programs,  our  tax  policies  insofar  as 
they  relate  to  education.  11\e  proposed 
commission  would  be  given  subpena 
power  to  make  its  hearing  inquiries  more 
effective,  and  would  be  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  mat- 
ters faUing  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

Widespread  criticism  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  is  understaffed,  insufficiently 
flncmced,  and  that  it  is  not  adequately 
organized  to  do  an  effective  or  even  a 
barely  necessary  job  in  the  various  fields 
covered  by  the  subject  of  education. 

Congress  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  curing  this  untenable  situation. 
We  simply  have  got  to  realize  that  next 
to  national  defense,  education  is  a  front- 
line national  resi)onsibiIity  and  is  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  national  de- 
fense. What  we  need  Is  development  of 
integrated  policies  under  integrated 
agencies  equipped  to  snap  a  program  of 
action  into  effect  when  necessary. 

But  what  can  we  think  when,  in  the 
first  session  of  our  85th  Congress,  the 
Congress  rejected  the  fimds  for  the 
Josephs  committee  on  higher  education 
recommended  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee?  As  a  result,  this  highly  im- 
portant committee  was  obliged  to  ter- 
minate its  work  and  to  finalize  its  second 
interim  report  though  much  essential 
work  needed  to  be  done. 

Within  the  framework  of  its  financial 
and  organizational  capabilities  and  lim- 
itations, the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
doing  a  magnificent  job  of  informing  the 
American  people  of  various  facets  of  the 
educational  problem  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Should  not  the  Office  of 
Education  be  given  funds  sufficient  to 
place  it  on  a  par,  organizationwise,  with 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Biu-eau  of 
Labor  Statistics?  That  Bureau's  studies 
and  publications  provide  meticulous  and 
up-to-date  information  on  wage  rates, 
union-management  practices,  and  labor 
standards  which  are  a  source  of  national 
pride. 

Our  complex  educational  system  re- 
quires that  at  least  a  comparable  mission 
be  performed  by  our  Office  of  Education. 
There  is  not,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Josephs  committee,  a  single  educational 
system  but  a  variety  of  institutions  and 
methods — State,  lo<^,  and  Federal ;  pub- 
lic and  private;  military  and  civilian. 
Despite  all  the  programing  which  in  our 
present  hour  of  need  we  espouse,  we 
simply  do  not  have  enough  facts,  and  our 
great  Federal  Government  has  a  plain 
obligation  to  obtain  and  publish  Uie  facts, 
regarding  possible  alternative  methods 
for  improving  our  educational  system. 

The  President  stated,  in  his  1958  budget 
message  to  the  Congress,  that: 

The  budget  provides  increaaes  in  1959  for 
the  Office  of  Education  toe  studies  of  educa- 
tional organization,  methods,  and  currlcxila 
In  other  countries,  for  expanding  research  In 
cooperation  with  coUeges.  universities,  and 
State  educational  agencies,  and  for  tbe  dis- 
semination of  Information  on  the  organiza- 
tion, financing,  and  operation  of  education 
both  to  the  education  profession  and  to  the 
general  public. 


The  amount  of  the  increases  was  no! 
specified,  but  in  view  of  the  gross  inade- 
quacy of  the  Presidmt's  educational  pro. 
grcmi  generally,  there  Is  little  basis  for 
believing  that  the  increases  will  suffice  to 
do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Much  more,  there  runs  through  the 
President's  budget  message  a  dispara«e- 
ment  of  Federal  intervention  in  educa- 
tion which  is  discouraging,  an  implied 
expression  of  the  belief  that  what  the 
States  do  in  the  field  of  education  Is 
substantially  nobody's  business  but  their 
own.  Hence  the  abandonment  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  local  school  construc- 
tion despite  the  nationwide  classroom 
shortage.  The  defect  in  national  educa- 
tional leadership  will  not  be  reached  by 
the  Office  of  Education  under  thinking 
such  as  this.  Nor.  in  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's unwillingness  to  assume  proper 
Federal  respcmsibilities  in  the  field  of 
education,  can  we  find  any  substantial 
encouragement  in  the  Presidoit's  meager 
State-slanted  matching  programs  for 
aptitude  testing,  vocational  guidance, 
and  teaching  of  science  and  languages. 

The  defect  of  which  I  speak  is  so  per- 
vasive that,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us, 
nothing  less  than  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
remedying  it,  using  the  subpena  power 
wherever  necessary  and  examining  all 
possible  aspects  of  the  problem  in  major 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  some  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problems  to  which  I 
refer. 

The  first   of   these   has   to   do   with 
teacher  recruitment  and  teacher  salary. 
What  good  will  our  plans  and  financial 
outlays  for  training  in  science  and  engi- 
neering do  if  we  lose  the  struggle  to  find 
new  teachers?     We  need  to  recast  the 
outlook  of  too  many  persons  in  relation 
to  the  teaching  profession,  restore  its 
dignity,  improve  the  conditions  of  teach- 
ing, and  increase  teacher  salaries  sub- 
stantially.   The  estimated  national  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers  in  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  1957-58  is  $4,520,  and 
20  States  pay  an  average  salary  of  less 
than  $4,000.     Median  salaries  for  college 
teaching  at  large  universities   in   1956 
were  $4,000  for  instructors,  $4,900  for 
assistant  professors,  $5,700  for  associate 
professors,  and  $7,000  for  full  professors. 
Accordingly,  a  full-scale  study  expos- 
ing local  variations  and  the  penurious 
practices  generally,  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  faculties  of  colleges,  seems 
desirable.     The  Federal  Government  can 
do  a  good  deal  of  prodding  in  this  area 
among  State  legislators,  other  State  offi- 
cials,  and   among   private   educational 
institutions. 

The  present  low  salaries  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schoolteachers  and  col- 
lege faculty  members  are  a  positive  in- 
ducement for  talented  persons  to  seek 
employment  in  the  more  highly  paid  pri- 
vate industries.  Teacher  salaries  should 
be  raised  and  the  dignity  of  the  teachinc 
profession  reestablished  so  that  the 
teaching  profession  will  be  able  effective- 
ly to  compete  with  private  industry  for 
skilled  and  comi>etent  persons. 

The  King-Jenkins  bill— H.  R.  46«a — 
would  permit  teachers  to  deduct  up  to 
$600  for  so  much  of  their  tuition  suod 
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other  acpenaes  as  1«  in  exeew  of  normal 
living  costs  and  incurred  in  pursuing 
advanced  educational  objectives  relating 
to  their  professional  qualifications.  At 
present  a  teacher  cannot  deduct  these 
expenses  unless  he  would  have  lost  his 
position  if  he  had  not  take  the  courses. 
Perhaps  H.  R.  4662  may  be  too  broad, 
but  the  proposed  Commission  would  be 
in  a  position  to  cut  it  down  or  define 
it  so  the  deduction  could  at  least  be 
taken  where  the  teachers'  field  of  activ- 
ity is  boiuid  up  in  the  public  interest. 

A  second  main  problem  has  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  education  by  the  military 
to  civilian  institutions  of  learning.  A 
great  measure  of  integration  can  be  ac- 
complished here,  resultirkg  in  saving 
money  by  avoiding  duplication.  It  has 
been  reported,  for  example,  that  the  mili- 
tary spends  about  $300  million  annually 
in  educating  the  illiterate.  Should  not 
this  be  related  to  a  Federal  program  for 
aiding  the  financing  of  local  elementary 
and  secondary  school  construction? 

A  third  of  the  many  problems  which 
require  investigation  has  to  do  with  our 
physical  i^ant  for  higher  education  and 
the  adequacy  of  laboratory  and  research 
facilities.  The  volimtary  and  informal 
systems  of  reporting  which  now  take 
place  are  not  adequate  for  evaluating 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  to 
meet  the  deepening  crisis  in  higher  edu- 
caticm  facilities.  Here  a  large  niimber 
of  private  institutions,  whose  existence 
deserves  protection  and  encouragement, 
stand  alongside  State  and  local  colleges 
and  universities  in  postures  of  comple- 
ment which  require  greater  imderstand- 
ing  before  needed  action  and  programs 
for  financial  assistance  are  developed. 
The  $4.5  million  contribution  recently 
made  by  the  Ford  Foundation  for  devel- 
oping improvements  in  constructing 
schools  and  colleges  is  a  token  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  which  is  necessary  for 
moving  forward  in  establishing  adequate 
educational  facilities. 

A  foxirth  major  problem  touches  on 
teaching  curricviliun  and  methods.  Fed- 
eral intrusion  is  not  contemplated,  cer- 
tainly Federal  direction  or  control  is  not 
the  aim.  But  will  it  be  denied  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
interest  in  lending  whatever  advice  or 
encoiuragement  it  can  for  the  more  ef- 
fective training  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  whose  skills  are  called 
upon  for  the  national  defense?  Sup- 
porting pilot  programs  in  various  educa- 
tional methods  or  educational  procedures 
is,  therefore,  a  basic  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  new  signifi- 
cance which  education  has  assumed  in 
our  atomic  age. 

A  fifth  problem  of  national  concern 
has  to  do  with  basic  science  research. 
We  have  fallen  behind  alarmingly  here, 
a  fact  whose  seriousness  is  underlined  by 
the  highly  and  increasingly  complicated 
character  of  necessary  defense  weapons 
and  radar-impacted  war  communication 
procedures.  Money  akme  will  not  cure 
the  existing  evil.  Integratioa  of  activi- 
ties is  just  as  important. 

Increasing  the  grant  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  basic  research 
as  proposed  tn  the  President's  1958 
budget  message  fr«n  $38  million  in  1958 


to  $58  million  In  1959  is  only  |i  partial 
meeting  ot  the  need.  Basic  retearch  is 
now  c(UKiucted  by  the  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  1)ie  obvi- 
ous need  to  correlate  basic  research. 
which  the  President  failed  to  reach  in  his 
budget  message,  would  be  a  major  pre- 
occupation of  the  proposed  Fedef  al  Com- 
mission on  Education.  i 

Lack  of  integration  is  not!  limited 
to  the  executive  and  admii^rative 
branches  of  our  Federal  Govermfient.  It 
extends  to  Congressional  procedures  as 
welL  Our  House  Committee  o4  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  deals  only  with  i  part  of 
our  national  educational  problems.  Bills 
having  to  do  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  go  to  our  Committ^  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Tax 
incidents  of  education  are  referred  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  oiur  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatiois  is  now 
considering  a  proposal  to  establish  a  sci- 
entific research  reserve  fuAd.  On 
Wednesday.  January  15.  1958,  ^e  House 
adopted,  as  an  amendment  to  tne  bill  we 
passed  for  financing  Air  Force  donstruc- 
tion.  a  proposal  to  create  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  Advailced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  to  engage  in 
b£isic  and  applied  research  for  develop- 
ing weapons  systems.  Basic  lesearch. 
and  the  national  education  problem  gen- 
erally, ought  to  be  pulled  together  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  eflaciency.  The 
present  regime  of  things,  with  Os  mani- 
fold diversification.  Is  open  to  xnprove- 
ment.  j 

I  mention  the  enumerated  f  roblems 
merely  as  an  earnest  of  the  vast  fields 
of  scrutiny  which  face  us.  Otqer  fields 
abound,  such  as  the  possible  revamping 
of  college  training  and  the  greater  utili- 
zation of  the  2-year  community  jcoUeges, 
the  disorganized  and  uncoordiiiated  re- 
lationship between  the  secondarFschools 
and  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperating  procedures  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Education  |and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  sug- 
gestion that  these  fields  be  give*  over  to 
study  by  a  Federal  commission  ps  based 
lai^ely  on  the  view  that  a  commission 
would  be  a  more  suitable  vehicle  for  ef- 
fectuating long-range  plans  and  has  a 
more  permanent  form  than  a  Congres- 
sional committee.  My  mind  |s  open, 
however,  on  the  question  whiether  a 
select  committee  of  the  Congrea^  should 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  stggested 
commission's  activity.  | 

Nature,  In  one  of  its  enigmai,  grants 
to  the  child  an  extraordinary  capacity  to 
learn  but  commonly  denies  it  adequate 
powers  to  discern  the  impor^tnce  of 
learning  for  a  happy  and  succe^ful  life. 
In  some  children,  aptitude  or  aggressive- 
ness in  academic  directions  ^r  well- 
springs  of  competiticm  give  dri^le  to  the 
learning  process.  But  in  the  opurse  of 
living  most  childrm  depend  upmi  train- 
ing, discipline,  and  understanding  which 
are  the  everlasting  responsibaities  of 
elders  and  the  teachers  they  engage. 
Widespread  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  the  ways  in  which  iwe  have 


been  dlsduunging  these  reaiNmsibllltles. 
Improvements  in  teaching  particularly 
the  physical  scimces  and  m&thematics, 
without  n^^lect  of  the  so^l  sciences 
and  the  humanities,  must  be  pursued 
relentlessly.  Teaching  fads  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  meaningful  innovations 
which  help  not  only  in  tfce  learning 
process  but  in  the  lifekmg  pursuit  of 
learning.  > 

I  do  not  say  that  educatio|i  Is  a  neces- 
sary corollary  of  wisdomj  or  causes 
wisdom  to  exist,  for  human  beings  can- 
not be  typed,  they  have  a  vast  array  of 
attitudes  and  aptitudes  and  they  take 
different  paths  to  reach  fulfillment.  But 
while  intultiveness  and  practical  sense 
are  still  highly  essential  fori  competence 
and  especially  leadership,  it  (will  not  suf- 
fice to  expect,  or  to  adopt  |  as  our  na- 
tional point  of  view,  that  t^clear  skills 
can  develop  without  training  or  educa- 
tion, or  that  national  m-e^minence  in 
the  humanities  or  the  social  Bclences  will 
come  about  except  thnnigh  persistent 
and  widespread  opportunitk^  for  educa- 
tion. 

Developing  inquisitive  $ninds  and 
building  genuine  public  {respect  for 
learning  in  general  and  scientific  re- 
search in  particular  are  for  America  to- 
day more  than  gratification  of  a  desire 

for  national  learning  and  culture these 

are  the  bedrocks  of  our  Natipn's  sectirity 
and  a  condition  of  its  leadership  In  the 
Free  World. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  [POR  NEXT 
WEEK 
Mr.    MARTIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? I 

There  was  no  objection.      I 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  what  the 
program  for  next  week  willlbe? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speakisr.  resp(Hid- 
ing  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  may  I 
say  that  Monday  is  Districtpay.  There 
is  no  business  for  that  dayj  On  Tues- 
day, the  biU  H.  R.  8381— ttie  tax  blU, 
Technical  Amendments  Act  <  if  1957 — ^will 
be  called  up. 

On  Wednesday  there  wlU  be  no  busi- 
ness. 

Cta  Thursday,  the  bill  H.  R.  10021— the 
extension  of  life  insurance  tape  formula — 
will  be  called  up  for  consideration. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  uswal  reserva- 
tions that  any  further  prog)ram  will  be 
announced  later,  and  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.   I  thank th^gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  01 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  wheb  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  ito  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  jjbjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^ouui  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUNIOR  ACHIEVEBiffENT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  58) .  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
January  26, 1958,  through  February  1,  as 
National  Junior  Achievement  Week. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  It  was  the  InitlatlTe.  the  sense  of 
individual  dignity,  and  the  determination  to 
mold  their  own  futures  that  motivated  thoae 
who  founded  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  Junior  Achievement.  Inc..  throtigh 
Its  leamlng-by-dolng  program,  la  Inculcating 
those  Ideals  In  American  youth  by  helping 
them  to  set  up  and  operate  their  own  small- 
scale  business  enterprises:  and 

Whereas  their  experience  in  running  Jun- 
ior Achievement  companies  will  provide 
these  young  people  with  a  heightened  un- 
derstanding of  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
citizenship  and  better  prepare  them  to  as- 
sume the  responslbUltles  of  community 
leadership;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  business- 
men voluntarily  give  unstlntlngly  of  their 
time,  their  counsel,  and  their  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  Junior 
Achievement:  and 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  the  week 
beginning  January  26,  1958,  and  ending  Peb- 
ruary  1,  1958,  will  be  observed  as  National 
Jimior  Achievement  Week:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Re*olx)ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  January  30.  1958.  through 
February  1.  1958,  as  National  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Week  and  iirglng  all  citizens  of  our 
country  to  salute  the  activities  of  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  volunteer  adult  advisers 
through  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  conscious  of  the  need  to  curtail  non- 
essential expenditures,  certain  facts  have 
come  to  my  attention  which  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  additional  funds  are 
necessary  if  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  is  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  sea- 
rescue  mission  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  waterways  over  which  it  has  juris- 
diction. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  recreational 
boating  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  Since  1947,  the  number  of  pleas- 
ure craft  in  operation  has  nearly  tripled. 


from  2Mt  million  in  1947  to  more  than 
7  million  today. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
collecting  facts  relative  to  the  situation 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
there  has  been  a  boom  in  pleasure  boat- 
ing. According  to  Coast  Guard  esti- 
mates, the  niunber  of  small  craft  in  the 
harbor  fleet  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  increased 
from  7,500  in  1950  to  16,950  in  1957.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  harbor  fleet  at 
Cleveland  increased  from  10.000  to  22,- 
600;  the  fleet  at  Ashtabula  from  5,000 
to  11,300;  the  fleet  at  Marblehead  from 
7,500  to  16,950;  the  fleet  at  Fairport  from 
2.500  to  5,650;  the  fleet  at  Lorain  from 
5,000  to  11.300:  and  the  fleet  at  Erie 
from  5,000  to  11.300. 

In  light  of  this  estimated  increase  of 
more  than  200  percent  in  the  size  of 
the  harbor  fleets  at  the  principal  port 
cities  on  Lake  Erie,  it  is  not  siu-prlsing 
that  the  incidence  of  assistance  calls  and 
rescue  missions  by  the  Coast  Guard  has 
more  than  doubled  diuing  this  same  pe- 
riod. Unfortunately,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  imable  to  furnish  me  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  1950  and  1957,  but  the 
table  below  for  the  years  1953  and  1957 
clearly  reflects  the  sharp  Increase  in  the 
scope  of  rescue  operations  by  the  Coast 
Guard  for  the  Lake  Erie  port  cities  listed 
above. 
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According  to  Coast  Guard  statistics, 
then,  we  find  that  the  number  of  pleasure 
craft  at  the  principal  Lake  Erie  ports  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1950  and  that 
since  1953  the  incidence  of  assistance 
calls  to  the  Coast  Guard  has  also  doubled 
at  most  of  these  ports.  The  most  in- 
credible fact  of  all,  however,  is  that,  with 
only  a  single  exception,  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  Coast  Guard 
personnel  at  any  of  these  Lake  Erie  ports. 
The  one  exception  is  Marblehead,  where 
the  complement  of  enlisted  men  has  in- 
creased from  13  in  1948  to  15  in  1957. 
Since  1950,  the  following  authorized  per- 
sonnel complements  have  been  main- 
tained: Toledo,  26;  Cleveland,  39; 
Ashtabula.  11;  Erie.  16;  Lorain,  13;  Pair- 
port.  12. 

The  above  facts  clearly  bear  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  of  rec- 
reational boating  safety  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, of  which  I  am  a  member.  As  on 
Lake  Erie,  the  committee  found  that  the 
Coast  Guard  Lb  imdermanned  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  Increased  so 
greatly  In  recent  years. 

Because  the  safety  of  Uf e  and  property 
are  at  stake,  and  because  Coast  Guard 
personnel  in  many  areas  are  performing 
beyond  reasonable  Umits  of  endurance. 
I  respectf  uUy  urge  this  body  to  support 
additional  funds  sufficient  to  assure  ful- 


DICTATOR  JIMENEZ 

Mr.  F1XX>D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  in 
the  freedom-loving  world,  and  particu- 
larly we  here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  this  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment, have  been  following  closely  the 
news  reports  of  the  last  24  hours  with 
reference  to  the  overthrow  of  the  no- 
torious Dictator  Jimenez  in  Venesuele. 

Time  and  again  down  through  the 
years  of  his  luthless  dictatorship  in  the 
freedom-loving  neighbor  of  ours  to  the 
south,  Venezuela,  the  minions  of  the  <Ue- 
tator  mouthed  platitudes  of  adherence 
to  democratic  principles  which  were  as 
false  as  only  a  dictator  of  a  friendly 
people  can  be  false.  Prom  Caracas  news 
releases,  broadcasts  of  all  kinds  cluttered 
up  the  press  and  our  desks  tn  Washing- 
ton. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the 
State  Department  knew  better  than  any 
of  us  the  true  state  of  facts  in  this  brave 
South  American  country,  but  for  reacons 
I  have  been  able  to  w^  understand, 
spokesmen  for  our  Department  of  State 
have  persisted  in  heaping  praise  upon 
the  Dictator  Jimenez  and  his  ill-omened 
regime. 

We  who  know  the  chain  of  events, 
know  that  not  only  was  the  Dictator 
Jimenez  overthrown,  but  also  was  over- 
thrown certain  well-known  oil  com- 
panies, who  with  their  dollars  maintain 
their  domination  and  prestige  of  a  false 
government  in  a  betrayed  nation. 

Much  of  the  atmosphere  in  Washing- 
ton reeks  with  oil — ^much  of  this  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  is  dumped  in  the  United 
States  from  Venezuela  through  a  dis- 
criminatory, unfairly,  and  Improperly 
rigid  quota  system  sp>onsoi'ed  and  in- 
sisted UF>on  by  our  Department  of  State 
at  the  behest  of  the  dominant  Vene- 
zuelan oil  interests. 

Now  that  the  farce  and  sham  of  the 
dictator  Jimenez  Is  unmasked  and  the 
true  nature  of  his  administration  re- 
vealed, and  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  American  oil  companies  responsible 
for  his  conduct  is  made  clear,  let  us 
hope  the  new  government  in  Car?xas 
will  truly  represent  the  people  of  that 
sorely  tried  <»untry,  restore  the  libei  ties 
for  which  so  many  Venezuelans  have 
suffered  and  died  through  the  centuries, 
renoimce  their  false  friends,  whose  oily 
hands  helped  to  enslave  them,  develop 
their  God-given  natural  resources  for 
the  general  welfare  of  their  country, 
and  advise  our  Department  of  State 
that  the  hypocrisy  of  that  Department's 
of&cial  statements  with  reference  to 
Venezuela  and  the  Jimenez  regime  are 
no  longer  welcome,  and  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  a  friendly  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment and  people  to  be  a  party  any 
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loager  to  take  advantage  of  a  vicious 
and  unfair  residual  fuel  oil  export  quota 
system  to  America,  as  set  up  by  the 
United  States  Government,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Department,  which 
does  the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of 
Venezuela  no  good,  and  has,  in  their  fair 
name,  fattened  the  purse  of  Venezuelan 
traitors  and  false  American  friends,  and 
damages  the  welfare  of  the  true  friends 
in  the  United  States  of  their  Bepublic. 


ROBERT  BURNS 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  honored  today  to  address  the  Con- 
gress in  memory  of  the  birthday  of  the 
great  Robert  Bums  and  to  Include  in  my 
remarks  a  very  inspiring  article  by  my 
valued  friend  and  esteemed  neighbor, 
James  Cameron  Duncan,  entitled  "Scot- 
land— ^Land  of  Bums,"  which  recently 
appeared  In  the  Clinton  Daily  Item. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  long  been  an  admirer 
and  biographer  of  Robert  Bums.  For 
many  years,  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  great  Scot- 
tish poet,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
large  formal  celebrations  and  in  later 
years  on  his  own. 

His  devotion  to  the  immortal  Bums  is 
just  as  strong  today  as  ever  and  Mr.  Dun- 
can seems  to  have  absorbed  the  ^irit 
and  the  ageless  Uveliness  of  the  man 
whose  delightful  poems  are  household 
words  throughout  much  of  the  world. 

Robert  Bums  has  been  memorialized 
In  many  ways  and  by  many  people,  but 
by  none  have  his  praises  been  sung  more 
loudly,  more  Impressively,  or  more  whole- 
heartedly than  by  Mr.  Duncan. 

I  can  vividly  and  appreciatively  recall 
the  days  erf  my  early  youth  when  the 
Scottish  clans,  of  which  Mr,  Dim- 
can  is  past  chief,  used  to  hold  lusty 
celebrations  of  birthdays  of  Robert 
Bums.  With  the  passing  years,  the 
young  generation  has  not,  unfortunately 
kept  up  this  beautiful  folk  custom  and 
we  miss  the  bagpipes,  the  kilts,  the  sword 
dances,  and  the  beautiful  Scottish  melo- 
dies, many  of  them  with  words  by  Burns 
and  the  spirit  of  Celtic  gaiety  and  en- 
thusiasm invariably  associated  with 
these  events. 

Chief  Dvmcan.  speaking  for  the  clans 
of  past  and  present,  raises  the  proud 
historic  voice  of  Scottish  independence 
of  the  spirit  and  love  of  Bums,  clear- 
sounding  and  ringing  with  the  unquench- 
able fervor  of  old. 

I  think  it  is  most  fitting  today  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
pause  for  a  while  to  commemorate  the 
blessed  memory  of  Bobby  Burns  and  join 
with  Mr.  Duncan  in  paying  our  reverent 
tribute  to  the  fabulous  bard  of  Scotland 
who  brought  and  still  brings  such  pleas- 
ure and  Inspiration  to  the  people. 

May  Chief  Duncan,  with  his  daimtless 
spirit,  continue  for  years  to  come  to  carry 
this  illustrious  banner  high  and  pay  his 
able,  touching,  annual  tribute  to  one  of 


Scotland's  noblest  sons,  and  0ne  of  the 
world's  most  beloved  poets. 

Mr.  Duncan's  brilliant,  mov^  words, 
coming  as  they  do  so  sincerely  fr«n  a 
great  Scotsman  and  a  great  American, 
give  meaningful  significance  to  Robert 
Bums'  birthday,  and  I  am  gratified  and 
proud  to  request  that  his  stirring  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Recoiid. 

Long  live  the  memory  and  the  works 
of  Scotland's  great  poet,  Robert  Burns. 
[From  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Dal^  Item  of 
January  31,  1958) 

SCOTLAKD — hAltD   OF   Bmite 

Robert   Bums   was   bom   on   tne   36tli   of 

January,  17S9.  | 

I  count  it  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  responding  to  such 
a  toast.    It  grips  the  heartstrings.    It  maices 
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the  pulse  bsat  faster.  It  lifts  the 


Scot  higher  and  makes  his  eyes  gl  Isten  with 

know.     It 

m\ulc    In 


head  of  a 


the  son  of 

h^  klnfolkl 

wants  to 


the  tears  that  only  an  ezUe  can 
Is  a  royal  toast. 

There's  magic  in  the  words, 
tliem  and  romance — "Scotland— jthe  Land 
O"  BurnsI"  What  a  nanoe  to  con|ure  wltbl 
How  sweet  It  sounds  In  the  ear  of 
Scotia  so  far  from  home  and 
At  the  mention  of  the  name  hel 
shout  or  perhaps  he  Is  hardly  abli  to  check 
a  tear.  How  he  loves  that  Utti  country 
that  gave  him  birth  1  Let  not  oxirj  American 
friends  feel  that  such  expressions  of  devo- 
tion dispute  our  gratitude  ot  lo*  for  this 
land  of  our  adoption  for  I  should  le  the  last 
to  be  ungrateful.  T 

-The  Land  O'  Bmms-— Scotlan<«  We  sa- 
lute the  land  of  our  nativity.  jA  the  very 
sound  of  thy  name  we  travel  far  Iutoss  the 
tumbling  waters  of  the  great  Atl4ntlc,  and 
in  fancy  return  home  to  Scotland,  to  a  Scot- 
land in  homely  gracious  mood  afd  with  a 
•mile  of  her  lips,  a  welcome  In  l^er  eyes,  a 
scone  on  the  griddle  and  a  kettle  o|i  the  hob. 
We  came  back  to  Scotland  with  Iher  warm 
firesides,  the  splendor  of  her  high  teas  and 
the  friendliness  of  her  Doric  and  braid 
Scots.  My!  What  pictures  are  cilled  from 
the  pages  of  tbe  past.  What  f oi  id  scenes 
return  wistfully  and  tinted  in  love  ajid  long- 
ing to  stir  our  hearts  and  make  t]  lem  won- 
drous soft  and  warm!  We  see  rxjned  kirk 
yards  where  shrubs  and  weeds  put  tapart  the 
■tones,  dark  brown  and  black  peat  bogs  with 
their  pools  of  Jet  on  whose  bosom  the  sun 
sparkles  like  a  myriad  of  diamoads  •  •  • 
windswept  moors  with  heather  slai  ting,  and 
bare  hills  silent  and  majestic. 

We  love  Scotland  In  the  sunshine  and  we 
love  her  In  the  rain.  We  love  her  ilUs,  now 
and  agahi  rearing  their  heads  i^ve  ttie 
blankets  of  mist  and  pushing  thf  shrouds 
down  to  roU  wet  among  the  heat|ier  while 
whitewashed  cottages  nestle  fondlf  In  their 
protecting  shelter  and  surround  tliemselves 
with  flower-filled  garden^  bright  Id  the  mist 
and  colorful  even  in  the  rain.  Her  low  stone 
houses  are  lovingly  tucked  away  Ifrom  the 
stomu  and  the  wind  unpotently  shkidders  at 
the  doors  and  throws  handfiils  of  sleet 
against  the  glass.  i 

We  can  see  oh  how  clearly  her  hlls  folded 
one  against  the  other  in  every  bhade  of 
brown  and  blue  stone  dykes  runnliJg  up  and 
down  rabbit  holes  and  climips  of  fefns.  green 
grass  and  sheep  grazing  as  though  tiiey,  too, 
were  proud  of  their  nativity.  Hr  trees 
marching  down  in  their  companies  to  the 
edge*  of  the  brown-tinted  lochs  ^n  whose 
deep  shadows  are  locked  the  secr^  of  ro- 
mantic and  stirring  past  and  the.  wavelets 
lap  the  rocks  and  whisper  of  "BlAck  Rod- 
ericks," "Rob  Roys."  and  "Pair  Heleto**.- 

Oh  for  ScoUand's  stone  houeee.fcrey  and 
cold  outside,  warm  and  coey  wlthla  Oh  fc* 
her  driasles  and  her  mists  and  her  fogs,  her 
love  songs  and  her  poetry,  her  flrctidea  and 
her  winter  aykes.  her  glngles  and  nooks,  her 
buts  and  bens.    The  Land  O'  Burasl  Not  far 


from  tlie  Brig  o*  Doon  aa  iljuld  caay  iggin 
lying  Egalnst  the  roadl  I^t  lis  suffice  that  I 
hint  to  her  great  literature,  ^ne  has  only  to 
mention  Scott,  Robert  Lo«ls  Stevenson 
Carlyle.  Barrte.  Buchan  and  Immediately 
there  marches  In  review  a  hoet  of  Immortals 
whose  names  are  written  large  and  Indelibly 
on  the  pages  of  letters. 

Likewise,  whether  In  poetryj  phUosophy  In 
art.  In  medicine.  In  theology.  Invention  sci- 
ence or  statesmanship,  Scotland  has'  not 
withheld  her  gifts  but  lavlsiied  them  upon 
a  world  that  has  not  been  sldw  to  recognlzs 
the  genius  of  the  Sons  of  the  Land  of  Burns 

This  ScoUand  has  bred  a  cburage,  a  dour 
stubbornness,  that  knows  n^  defeat,  that 
has  stained  the  battlefields  of  |the  world  with 
^ch  Celtic  blood  and  never  wa^  there  a  battle 
of  any  Importance  fought  by  the  annlee  of 
Great  Britain  in  which  the  Imint  was  not 
borne  by  the  kilted  regiment^  of  the  High- 
lands or  the  Stocky  "bonny  fs 
Lowlands  of  the  Land  of  Bvirnsl 

This    Courage    was    fosterc 
flcultles   of    wresting  a   living 
SOU  and  an  unkind  climate, 
of  mind  and  heart  Scotland  „«  „^„  g„a 
to  contribute  to  the  world  add  the  world  ts 
richer  because  there  was  North  of  the  Tweed 
a  land  In  which  Robert  Bumsi  was  bom 


ktures"  of  the 

* 

by    the   dif- 

from   a  hard 

!iese  qualities 

lias  been  glad 


RECENT  SUPREME  CoilRT  DECI- 
SIONS—A  CHALLENQEJ  TO  CON- 
GRESS I 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  Lpeclal  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemanffrom  Florida 
TMr.  Cramer]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
members  of  this  body,  many  substantial 
citl2ens  of  this  country,  and  many  very 
able  practitioners  before  the  bar,  as  well 
as  law  enforcement  officials,  have  been 
quite  concemed  in  recent  months  and 
years  over  certain  decisions  made  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  expressed 
my  belief  with  regard  to  the.  f imctions  of 
the  United  States  Congress  |  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  people!  of  this  great 
Nation  in  this  high  legislative  tribunal 
and  its  duty  to  manifest  an  awareness  of 
the  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  those  actions  are  subject  to 
question.  I  acknowledge  tl^at  it  is  the 
responsibility,  under  our  for|n  of  govern- 
ment and  imder  our  constitutional 
makeup,  to  act  as  a  legislative  check  on 
the  judicial  actions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  within  our  constitutional 
authority  we  are  empowered  so  to  do. 

It  is  eminently  true  that  ihe  Supreme 
Court  has  power  to  Interpret  the  laws  as 
passed  by  Congress  and  to  protect  there- 
by the  constitutional  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  as  well  as  the  collective 
rights  of  all  the  people  of  ids  country. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin;  It  is  equally 
true,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  the  concept  of 
the  f  ramers  of  our  Constitutton  that  the 
legislative  body,  through  Congress,  has 
the  duty,  when  a  Supreme  Court  inter- 
pretation is  handed  down  or  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  rendered,  to  consider 
most  carefully  those  decisibns  and  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  \^hether  fur- 
ther legislation  is  needed  in  prder  to  ac- 
complish the  legitimate  legislative  pur- 
pose of  the  law  under  question,  and  if 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majbrity  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  tne  Supreme 
Court  did  violence  to  the  ikw  Involved 
or  the  intention  of  Congress^inherent  in 
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the  law  Involved,  then  it  Is  clearly  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  amend  or  clarify 
that  law  in  order  that  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  in  that 
particular  field  should  be  fully  carried 
out  and  the  general  public  protected  as 
Congress  had  intended.  Of  course  this 
is  a  duty  and  a  responsibiUty  of  Congress 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  responsibility  of 
equal  import  to  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Its  function  of  interpreting  the 
laws  as  passed.  Of  course,  it  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should,  through  decisions,  become  a  law- 
making body. 

Within  the  above  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  our  Oovemment.  Congress  thus 
very  definitely  has  a  responsibility,  one 
which  in  my  opinion  must  constantly  be 
fully  asserted  in  order  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  might  carry 
out  its  full  responsibilities. 

Many  serious  questions  have  arisen  In 
recent  years  as  to  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  was  injecting  itself  into  the  law- 
making or  legislative  field  that  exclu- 
sively belongs  to  Congress,  secondly,  as 
to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  was  er- 
roneously interpreting  the  intention  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  a  number  of 
legislative  acts  that  were  passed,  third, 
as  to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  was 
placing  an  unwarranted  and  unbalanced 
emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  individual 
under  our  Constitution  as  compared  to 
the  collective  rights  of  society  or  all  of 
the  people  of  the  country  to  protection, 
specifically  against  criminals.  Commu- 
nists, and  others  who  do  violence  to 
the  public  welfare  and  good,  fourth,  as 
to  whether  the  Supreme  Court  was.  by 
its  decifiions,  undermining  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States  provision 
in  the  Constitution.  By  merely  citing 
these  as  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  indicates  the  seriousness  of 
what  appears  to  be  some  of  the  trends 
in  the  more  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  would  further  clearly 
indicate  why  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  some  of  these  trends. 

Not  since  the  tidelands  oil  decision  a 
number  of  years  ago.  in  which  Congress 
reversed  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  legislation,  has  Congress  shown 
so  much  concern  about  a  group  or  series 
of  decisions  of  that  Court,  as  was  evi- 
denced during  the  first  session  of  the 
85th  Congress.  During  that  session  act- 
ing upon  my  bill  and  those  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  the  Jencks  FBI  files  case 
was  clarified,  and  properly  so,  by  almost 
unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. This  deliberative  body  showed 
its  wisdom  and  Its  ^willingness  to  ac- 
knowledge the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  individual  in  legislating,  by  passing 
a  bUl  that  fully  protected  his  rights,  but 
still  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  FBI 
is  one  of  our  chief  law -enforcing  agencies 
and  must  be  able  to  protect  its  inform- 
ants and  Its  rough  working  notes  and 
uncorroborated  evidence  free  from  in- 
spection by  the  defendant,  and  further 
that  the  Court  should  retain  some  au- 
thority in  determining  what  evidence 
should  be  made  available  to  the  defend- 
ant as  It  relates  to  evidence  presented 
by  the  United  States  Government.  I 
CIV^— 60 


might  add  that  this  was  done  over  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  one  of  our  more 
liberal  news  columnists,  a  matter  which 
I  reported  during  the  consideration  of 
that  legislation  last  session. 

In  further  reaction  by  Congress  to  the 
series  of  decisions  of  the  SuiH-eme  Court, 
particularly  in  the  last  October  term  of 
court.  Congress  appointed  for  one  of  the 
few  times  In  legislative  history,  and  the 
first  time  in  recent  history,  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  determining  what,  if  any,  legislative 
action  would  be  justified.  That  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  special  subcommit- 
tee to  study  Supreme  Court  decisions 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  subcomnmilttee. 
consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  constituted  and  author- 
ized as  a  matter  of  the  highest  tirgency  to 
conduct  an  inquiry,  take  evidence,  and  make 
findings  and  recommendations,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  to  this  committee  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  with  reference  to  those 
questions  raised  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  handed  down  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Coiu^.  which  affect  (1)  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Investigate.  (2)  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  subversive  activities,  and  (3)  the 
enforcement  of  Federal  criminal  laws. 

Thus,  historical  action  wa£  taken  by 
Congress  last  session  showing  the  con- 
cern of  many  Members  over  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  The  Jencks 
decision  was  clarified  and  partially  over- 
come by  the  enactment  of  legislation, 
and  a  special  subcooimlttee  is  presently 
actively  studying  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  the  subject  matter  assigned  to 
it.  and  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  that  committee,  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  proposed  legislation  available  for 
the  full  Committee  on  Judiciary,  to- 
gether with  other  recommendations  in 
the  near  future,  at  least  on  some  of 
these  decisions,  having  held  hearings 
during  the  recess  in  an  effort  to  expedite 
our  work. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  note  at  this 
point  that  on  July  3.  1956,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  reported  favorably 
H.  R.  3,  commonly  known  as  the  Smith 
bill,  to  establish  rules  of  interpretation 
governing  questions  on  the  effect  of  acts 
of  Congress  on  State  laws,  the  question 
of  Federal  preemption  of  State  statutes. 
The  committee  reported  out  legislation 
in  this  field  which  would  have  at  least 
overcome  the  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson 
(350  U.  S.  497)  decision  dealing  with 
sedition,  where  the  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  that  the  mere  existence  of  Federal 
statutes  on  the  subject  matter  of  sedi- 
tion implied  that  Congress  intended  to 
preempt  this  legislative  field  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  statutes  on  the  same 
subject  matter.  In  that  case  the  Court 
stated: 

Taken  as  a  whole  they  (the  Federal  stat- 
utes) evidence  a  Congressional  plan  which 
makes  It  reasonable  to  determine  that  no 
room  has  been  left  for  the  States  to  supple- 
ment It. 

The  proposed  legislation  resulting 
from  this  decision  would  have  required 
"that  Federal  statutes  hereafter  en- 
acted on  the  question  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities or  sedition  should  not  prevent 


the  enf<»-cement  in  the  courts  of  any 
State  of  any  statute  of  such  State  pre- 
scribing any  criminal  penalty  (in  tUs 
particular  field)  except  to  the  extent 
specifically  provided  by  any  statute  on 
the  same  subject  matter." 

Similar  legislation  is  presently  before 
the  full  Committee  of  the  Judiciary  this 
session  and  I  trust  that  our  committee 
will  report  out  constructive  and  effective 
legislation  in  an  effort  to  clarify  this  field 
of  the  preemption  of  State  statutes  by 
Federal  statutes,  as  it  is  imperative  that 
the  States  not  be  hampered  in  carrying 
out  their  legitimate  constitutional  func- 
tions from  a  legislative  standpoint  as  a 
result  of  this  decision  standing  without 
further  clarification.  Under  the  su- 
premacy clause  of  the  (Constitution  the 
Supreme  Court  has  previously — before 
the  Nelson  case — laid  down  the  rule  that 
the  courts  look  to  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  Federal  legislation  to  determine  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
flict or  likelihood  of  conflict,  that  the 
State  law  must  be  overridden  by  the 
Federal,  as  was  decided  in  the  Clover- 
leaf  case.  Of  course  the  Nelson  case 
expanded  this  rule  of  interpretation 
substantially,  the  Court  lifting  itself  up 
by  its  own  bootstraps,  establishing  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  called  implied 
implication  of  Congressional  intent  to 
preempt  I  have  introduced  legislation 
in  this  field.  H.  R.  9100,  wiiich  provides 
in  effect  that  "no  future  act  of  Congress 
shall  be  construed  as  indicating  an  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  Congress  to  (xxupy 
the  field  in  which  such  act  operates  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  State  law  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  such  act 
specifically  states  such  intent."  It  fur- 
ther provides  ttiat  with  regard  to  prior 
acts  of  Congress  they  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preempt  State  statutes  "xmless 
(1)  there  is  such  a  direct  and  positive 
conflict  between  the  express  provisions 
of  such  act  and  such  State  law  that  the 
two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  consistently 
stand  together,  (2)  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  Congress  clearly  manifested 
an  intention  so  to  supersede  such  State 
law." 

My  objective  in  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Smith  proposal  in  H.  R  3  was  to  have 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  pos- 
sible substitute  proposal,  although  I  am 
not  unequivocally  wedded  to  any  partic- 
ular terminology  so  long  as  there  is  ac- 
complished the  objective  of  defining  the 
limited  field  of  Federal  preemption  of 
State  statutes  as  was  contemplated  un- 
der the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  as  was  vastly  broadened  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Nelson  case. 
I  trust  Congress  will  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion this  session. 

To  return  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
of  Judiciary  To  Study  Supreme  Court 
Decisions,  let  me  very  briefly  state  what 
some  of  those  decisions  are  and  their 
effect.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  from  lower  courts,  as 
well  as  actions  on  the  part  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  during  the  recess 
period  have  very  clearly  shown  the  ef- 
fect of  some  of  these  decisions  which 
present  further  concrete  evidence  that 
legislative  action  is  necessary,  evidence 
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which  was  not  previously  available  to 
Congress. 

Those  cases  which  o\ir  committee  has 
under  consideration  at  this  time  are  as 
follows: 

Andrew  R.  Mallory  versus  United 
States  of  America;  Clinton  E.  Jencks 
versus  United  States  of  America ;  Shirley 
Kremen,  Samuel  Coleman,  Sidney  Stein- 
berg versus  United  States;  Oleta  Tates, 
Henri  Steinberg,  Loretta  Stack  et  al. 
versus  United  States;  John  T.  Watkins 
versus  United  States;  Paul  M.  Sweezy 
versus  State  of  New  Hampshire;  Ralph 
Konigsberg  versus  State  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia; Delvoille  Theard  versus  United 
States  of  America;  Rudolph  Schware 
versus  The  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  of 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

To  discuss  these  cases  very  briefly  and 
to  Indicate  the  problems  that  arise  as  a 
result  of  them  and  the  need  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  by  this  subcom- 
mittee and  possible  Congressional  action 
I  will  indicate  briefly  what  those  deci- 
sions held  and  some  of  the  unfortunate 
factual  situations  and  lower  court  inter- 
pretations that  have  resulted  from  those 
decisions. 

At  the  outset  I  indicated  that  many 
outstanding  law  enforcement  oflOcials 
were  concerned  about  these  cases. 
During  the  recess  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  as  an  ex- 
ample, made  the  following  observation: 

In  this  particular  field  (cotmnunlsm)  and 
in  all  other  appropriate  fields  we  urge  upon 
you  further  the  restoration  of  a  reasonable 
balance  of  power  between  our  respective 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  finally 
we  iirge,  insofar  as  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  do  so,  the  need  for  clari- 
fying the  procedures  for  criminal  law  en- 
forcement in  the  Federal  courts  and  for  re- 
storing to  the  States  the  right  to  regulate 
procedures  in  their  own  coiirts. 

Some  of  these  appropriate  flelds  as 
listed  in  this  statement  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  powers  of  investigation  of  Con- 
gressional ctnnmittees. 

3.  The  powers  and  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  conducting  prose- 
cutions before  the  Federal  courts. 

3.  The  adequacy  of  existing  Federal  legis- 
lation, and  even  the  powers  of  Congress  it- 
self to  adopt  such  legislation,  for  the  pun- 
ishment and  prevention  of  subvenlve  ac- 
tivities. 

4.  The  punitive  and  investigatory  powers 
of  the  separate  sovereign  States  against  sub- 
versive activities,  and  against  subversive  or- 
ganizations. 

5.  The  power  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Agencies  to  rid  their  pasrrolls  of  subversives. 

0.  The  power  of  State  supreme  courts  to 
determine  qualification  of  persons  who 
shall  be  admitted  to  practice  before  the  bar 
of  such  courts  as  lawyers  and  advocates. 

7.  The  power  in  both  State  and  Federal 
courts  to  follow  procediu-es  which  fuUy  cor- 
respond with  the  reasonable  demands  of 
fair  play  in  the  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  criminals  without  having  the  convlctiona 
upset  on  technicalities. 

Starting  with  the  Mallory  case,  it  is 
ruled  in  effect  that  a  person  who  was 
held  for  1]^  hours  between  his  arrest 
and  his  arraignment  and  during  that 
period  had  voluntarily  confessed  to  the 
crime  of  rape  that  his  voluntary  confes- 
sion would  tw  considered  as  involuntary 
and    therefore    Inadmissible    evidence 


solely  because  of  his  retentioni  for  a 
period  of  7Mt  hoiirs  between  arrfst  and 
arraignment  there  being  no  eleiient  of 
coercion  involved.  This  arose  at  a  re- 
sult of  a  very  strict  Interpretation  of 
rule  &-a  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CHminal 
Procedure  that  provides  "an  '  oflicer 
making  an  arrest  under  a  warrani  Issued 
upon  a  complaint  or  any  person  piaking 
an  arrest  without  a  warrant  shall  take 
the  person  arrested  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  nearest  available  com. 
mlssloner  or  before  any  other  nearby 
ofiBcer  empowered  to  commit  toersons 
charged  with  offenses  against  tBe  laws 
of  the  United  States."  I 

Based  upon  that  rule  of  crlmii^I  pro- 
cedure the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  evi- 
dence inadmissible  and  the  result  was 
that  the  conviction  was  reversed  and 
remanded  by  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  result  of  the  re- 
mand was  that  it  was  Impossible  for  the 
retrial  to  be  held  and  the  mantis  scot 
free  today.  j 

Thus  the  result  of  this  case  was  that  a 
convicted  rapist  was  permitted  to  go  free, 
and  of  course  the  concern  of  maiiy  peo- 
ple in  addition  to  that  one  unsavbry  re- 
sult was  the  very  broad  and  loose  lang- 
uage used  by  the  Supreme  Court  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  ftiw  en- 
forcement ofiBclals,  subsequent  io  that 
decision,  to  determine  what  their  rights 
and  what  their  powers  are  in  cftnying 
out  their  law  enforcement  f imctlotis  dur- 
ing this  period  between  arrest  fl|nd  ar- 
raignment. 

The  results  of  the  Mallory  ((eclsion 
have  been  many  and  varied  and  C4rtalnly 
Indicate  that  it  has  caused  the  tetw  en- 
forcement function  of  the  police  iuthor- 
ities  to  be  substantially  hamp«red.  I 
refer  to  the  following  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  whljh  very 
clearly  shows  the  effect  of  this  decision 
in  the  Washington  area: 

Maixort  Casx  Matches  Spied  Against 
Jttstick  ' 

<By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Six  months  of  law  enforcement  l^re  un- 
der the  Supreme  Court's  Mallory  decision 
have  plunged  police  and  prosecutor!  into  a 
race  against  the  clock,  a  survey  showed  yes- 
terday. I 

The  Supreme  Court  in  June  revetsed  the 
death  penalty  rape  conviction  of  Andrew  R. 
Bdallory  on  the  ground  that  his  co^ession 
should  not  have  been  admitted  at  the  trial 
because  he  was  held  too  long — 7Vi  hours — 
between  arrest  and  arraignment. 

The  clock -watching  began  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  prisoner  sHould  be 
arraigned  after  his  arrest  "as  quickly  as 
possible."  Prisoners,  said  the  higH  court, 
should  not  be  taken  to  police  headquarters 
"to  carry  out  a  process  of  inquiry  thftt  lends 
itself,  even  if  not  so  designed,  to  tUcitlng 
damaging  statements  to  support  tlw  arrest 
and  ultimately  his  guilt." 

FACTOR  PRXOOICINATXS 

Time  has  become  the  predominant  factor 

how  much  time  can  be  consumed  la  ques- 
tioning a  suspect  before  arraignment. 

After  arraignment,  poUce  lose  custody  of 
the  prisoner.  A  case  where  the  manihal  did 
return  a  prisoner  to  police  after  iirralgn- 
ment  is  now  being  debated  in  the  jourt  ot 
appeals.  Police  can  quMtlon  prlsoiiers  at 
the  Jail,  but  only  if  the  prisoners  cons  rnt.  By 
that  time,  bowwcr,  police  say,  prison  n  have 
th«  fuU  boMflt  of  advloe  from  their  jiu  com- 
panions and  questioning  is  nonpradxietlre. 


What  has  happened  to  XNstnot  law  en- 
forcement in  the  first  0  monthf  under  the 
MaUory  ruling?  I 

1.  At  least  five  men  have  bfen  charged 
with  crimes  they  dldnt  commit. 

a.  Two  convicted  murderers  have  seen  their 
convictions  reversed  and  the  tSovemment 
cannot  try  them  again.  j 

3.  Eighteen  defendants  have!  raised  the 
"Mallory  question"  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  question:  ShotUd  their  oo<ifesslons  of 
guilt  have  been  admitted  at  their  |trlals7  The 
box  score:  The  3  nturder  casss  reversed: 
5  convictions  aflirmed  because  the  court  ruled 
the  Mallory  rule  did  not  apply  to  them;  11 
cases  pending,  Including  the  carnal  knowl- 
edge conviction  of  Mallory 's  nenbew. 

4.  The  Mallory  issue  has  cropped  up  at 
least  two  dozen  times  in  District  icourt  trials, 
with  varying  results,  depending  on  the  facts 
and  the  Judges'  different  interpretations  of 
what  the  Mallory  decision  meaQs.  In  only 
three  cases  have  the  Judges  permitted  Jtiries 
to  hear  written  confessions  of  guilt. 

6.  The  prosecutor  has  been ,  allowed  to 
bring  in  oral  admissions  In  nine  cases  but 
the  Judge  has  excluded  them  In  lava  others. 

BTDDfCI   BAaaXD      | 

In  one  case,  a  women  who  had  "been  beaten 
and  robbed  in  her  own  home  was  barred 
from  testifying  that  the  defendant  confessed 
his  crime  to  her  at  police  headquarters.  She 
was  barred  from  saying  he  admitted  the 
robbery  whUe  begging  her  not  tt>  prosecute. 
The  prisoner's  argument  to  her:  He  had 
saved  her  dog  from  being  harpied  by  his 
feUow  robber. 

In  another  case,  an  FBI  agentj  was  not  al- 
lowed to  testify  to  a  prisoner'*  admiaslon* 
to  him,  although  the  agent  had  duly  warned 
the  prisoner  that  anything  he  said  might  be 
used  against  him.  T 

And  late  last  week,  a  Judge  dfed  the  Mal- 
lory rule  In  barring  incrlmlnsting  state- 
ments made  by  a  defendant  within  a  half 
hour  after  his  arrest.  I 

e.  Some  District  court  Judge^,  following 
a  1053  rule  of  the  court  of  appeals,  still  tell 
Juries  they  must  scrutinize  with  care  and 
caution  any  oral  admissions  made  by  the  de- 
fendant to  poUce.  They  dont  give  that 
warning  on  written  confessions. 

Since  written  confessions  are  being  ruled 
out.  commented  United  States  Attorney  Oli- 
ver Oasch.  this  caution  from  the  Judge  about 
oral  admissions  "may  assume  threat  impor- 
tance in  the  minds  of  the  Jiiryt" 

7.  The  United  States  Attorney's  office  has 
been  accepting  pleas  of  guUty  to  lesser  of- 
fenses and  dropping  counts  in  indictments, 
rather  than  risk  going  to  trial  land  freeing 
men  who  have  admitted  their  gijllt  but  may 
have  been  held  more  than  a  few  hours  while 
making  the  admissions.  I 

Last  week,  two  housebreakers  wbo  hsd  been 

caught  in  the  act  and  admitted  a  series  of 

other  housebreakings  were  allowed  to  plead 

guilty  to  3  counts  of  a  13-count  indictment. 

PosrnoN  szPLAZND  ; 

Said  Mr.  Gaach:  "A  review  'of  our  ex- 
perience discloses  that  no  relhince  can  be 
placed  on  confessions  beUeved  to  be  com- 
pletely voluntary  If  a  delay  beljween  arrest 
and  arralgxmient,  comparable  t^  the  delay 
in  the  Mallory  case,  has  taken  blace.  This 
has  resulted  in  our  willingness  to  accept 
plefM  to  lesser  included  offenses  and  to  dis- 
miss certain  counts  in  the  indlotment. 

The  prosecutor  said  his  office  Still  adhered 
to  the  rule  of  thoroughly  screemng  cases  at 
tlie  municipal  coiirt  and  grand  jury  level 
and  Insisting  on  trials  whent 
ments  are  returned,  birt  he  ad£ 

"Under  the  Mallory  doctrine,  v, .»,,  »... 
forced  to  recognise  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  counts,  good  in  fact  are  nonnthelMi 
not  good  in  law." 

8.  In  the  imoertaintf  o?er  #hat  to  do 
When  a  prisoner  Is  arrested  •,%     '  ' 
prompuy    conXessas,    poUca 
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agents  have  been  waking  up  one  prosecutor 
a  minimum  of  five  times  a  wartc.  Assistant 
United  States  Attorney  Frederick  Smltbson, 
who  rarely  gets  an  uninterrupted  night's 
sleep  now,  says  he  gives  this  advice:  If  you 
need  the  statement.  111  wake  up  a  judge. 
If  you  don't  need  the  statement,  stop  talk- 
ing to  the  defendant,  put  him  in  a  ccUblock 
and  wait  for  morning. 

9.  As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  court 
of  appeals  asked  Mr.  Gasch  to  submit  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  general  applicability  of 
the  MaUory  rule.  Mr.  Oasch  told  the  court 
be  couldn't  generalise  about  the  rule.  Be 
stated: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  this  decision 
of  the  Suprenxe  Coiu^  has  had  a  tremendous- 
ly restrictive  impact  upon  arrest-arraign- 
ment procedures.  I  would  find  it  difflciilt. 
at  this  time,  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
explicitness  how  this  doctrine  might  be  re- 
garded as  generally  applicable.  I  would  be 
prepared,  however,  to  state  my  view  as  to 
its  appUcation  to  a  given  set  of  facts." 

If  Mr.  Oasch  can't  make  a  general  rule, 
neither  can  the  police.  Deputy  Chief  E.  K. 
Scott,  chief  of  detectives,  said  each  case  is 
being  handled  individually,  based  on  the 
facts  Involved,  with  supervising  officers  call- 
ing the  shots.  Their  basic  problem:  Time 
versus  the  public  interest. 

These  four  cases  from  police  records  show 
how  the  question  of  time  resulted  in  a  crim- 
inal charge  against  five  innocent  men: 

Case  1.  On  December  30  the  day  after  three 
g^iuunen  Invaded  a  private  home  and  robbed 
the  occupants.  Defendant  A  was  picked  up. 
He  admitted  being  at  the  home,  denied  tak- 
ing part  in  the  robbery  and  »aid  Defendant 
B  had  been  with  him. 

Defendant  B,  promptly  picked  up.  said  he 
had  been  with  Defendant  A  the  night  before 
but  claimed  they  had  been  together  at  a 
party.  At  a  quickly  called  lineup,  the  robbed 
homeowner  identified  Defendant  A  but  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  seen  the  second 
and  third  men.  His  guests  tiad.  but  they 
could  not  be  located  Immediately. 

Police  were  told  not  to  take  any  more 
time  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  before 
United  States  Commissioner  James  F.  Splain, 
3  hours  and  15  minutes  after  their  arrest. 

nrVESTIGATlON  CONTiWUKD 

Detective  Sgt.  Mark  W.  Oray  and  Precinct 
Detective  David  H.  Gould  continued  their 
investigation.  They  cleared  Defendant  B 
and  picked  up  another  suspect  who  not  only 
admitted  the  crime  but  named  the  third 
man.  By  that  time,  however,  the  third 
man — alerted  by  the  publicity  of  the  arraign- 
ment— had  fled  town. 

Detective  Oray's  report  to  his  superior: 
"It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  reporting  officer 
that  If  he  had  had  sufficient  time  to  inves- 
tigate (Defendant  B's)  whereabouts  and 
other  evidence  rather  than  arraign  him  im- 
mediately, he  would  not  have  been  charged 
with  this  crime." 

Case  2.  On  December  21,  a  southeast 
liquor  store  was  robbed  by  four  men.  A 
witness  said  he  thought  he  knew  two  of 
them,  described  by  a  nickname  and  a  scar. 
They  were  picked  up  with  two  others,  identi- 
fied in  a  lineup  on  this  case  and  two  other 
cases. 

Police  tried  to  get  a  committing  magistrate 
to  arraign  the  quartet  before  dawn  on  a 
Simday  morning  but  Commissioner  Splain 
told  them  to  wait  tmtll  Monday. 

TWO   ARE   CLEARXD 

Police  kept  on  working  to  find  the  gun 
and  the  rest  of  the  money.  They  found 
another  man  who  cleared  two  of  those  ar- 
rested and  led  them  to  the  money  and  the 
gun.  The  two  innocent  men  had  been 
charged— after  being  positively  identified — 
and  U  CommlasUmer  Splain  had  come  to 
co\irt  on  Sxmday.  they  woold  have  been 
arralgnad. 


Case  8.  On  November  10.  a  suspect  was 
pkAed  up  because  be  exactly  answered  the 
description  furnished  by  a  woman  who  had 
been  beaten,  raped,  and  robbed  In  her  \t»»- 
sachusetts  AvMiue  apartment.  He  said  he 
had  been  working  at  a  hotel  dinner  at 
which  the  victim  had  been  a  guest.  Police, 
reasoning  he  could  have  followed  her  houM. 
asked  him  where  he  had  been  later  in  the 
night.  He  said  he  had  been  In  a  bar  with 
a  friend,  whoee  name  and  address  he  gave 
police. 

Police  questioned  ^e  allbl  witness,  who 
said  he  had  never  beard  of  the  e\ispect.  The 
victim,  meanwhile,  posltlv^y  identified  the 
suspect.  Be  was  then  charged  with  rape, 
robbery,  and  housebreaking  and  rushed  to 
arraignment. 

The  next  day,  the  alibi  witness  came  to 
headquarters  to  give  a  written  statement 
as  instructed  by  police.  He  then  said  the 
suspect's  story  was  true,  that  they  had  been 
together.  He  had  denied  l>elng  in  the  bar, 
when  first  questioned,  because  he  didnt 
want  his  wife  to  know  it.  PoUoe  then  lo- 
cated bar  employees  who  said  the  siispect 
was  definitely  in  the  bar  with  his  friend. 

Case  4.  On  September  13,  a  7-year-old 
girl  said  her  uncle  Bill  had  attacked  her 
on  August  31.  The  child  was  examined  and 
showed  an  injury. 

Police  arrested  the  uncle,  who  Insisted  be 
had  been  framed  but  the  child  and  her 
mother  stuck  to  the  story.  He  was  charged 
with  carnal  knowledge  and  arraigned. 

Continuing  their  InveEtigation,  police 
learned  the  child  had  been  injured  in  a  fall 
several  years  earlier.  They  finaUy  located  the 
doctor  who  had  then  treated  her.  The  case 
was  dropped  with  this  notation:  "Further 
investigation  reveals  that  defendant  did  not 
commit  the  offense." 

DncMMAS  crrED 

Police  squad  chiefs,  who  have  to  decide 
whether  to  rush  a  prisoner  to  arraignment 
or  spend  more  time  on  the  investigation. 
cite  these  dilemmas : 

In  a  housebreaking  case,  where  the  pris- 
oner's method  of  operation  duplicates  many 
other  cases  in  the  same  area,  do  you  question 
him  long  enough  to  recover  the  stolen  prop- 
erty or  do  you  rush  to  arraign  him  inunedi- 
ately? 

The  people  whose  houses  have  been  rifled 
want  their  property  back,  but  if  jmlice  take 
the  time  to  ask  questions  that  wUl  lead  to 
the  property,  the  court  may  rule  the  pris- 
oner was  held  too  long  between  arrest  and 
arraignment,  and  aU  his  admissions  may  be 
barred. 

A  man  arrested  on  July  13  was  not  ar- 
raigned till  the  next  day.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
not  only  signed  a  statement  but  had  told 
p>ollce  where  to  find  thousands  of  doUars' 
worth  (tf  property  in  a  series  of  hotise- 
breaklngs  in  the  District  and  Maryland.  In 
one  case  alone,  police  recovered  $900  worth 
of  furs.  Jewelry,  and  cameras.  The  prisoner 
led  them  to  pawnbrokers  and  told  them 
where  they  could  locate  a  great  cache  of  loot 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Said  the  prosecutor,  dubiotisly:  "We  may 
be  able  to  go  to  trial,  but  it's  a  tough  case. 
Of  course,  we  wont  be  able  to  use  his  state- 
ment." 

In  a  rape  case  where  the  alleged  victim 
tells  the  nearest  policeman  that  a  man  run- 
ning down  the  street  raped  her,  should  de- 
tectives take  the  time — sometimes  hours — ^to 
make  sure  she  is  telling  the  truth,  while  the 
accused  waits,  or  should  he  be  arraigned  im- 
mediately? Detectives  working  on  sex  cases 
arc  among  the  most  concerned  that  Innocent 
men — aeeused  and  identified  by  the  alleged 
victims — wUl  have  to  be  charged  and  ar- 
raigned before  police  complete  Uwlr  investi- 
gation. 

In  robbery  and  safecracking  cases,  police 
face  a  double  problem.  Usually  more  than 
one  offender  Is  involved  and  usually  the  ease 
la  which  tha  prisoner  is  caught  U  only  one 


of  a  mmsber.  ffisoald  ttiay  take  the  ttana 
to  question  the  prisoner  about  his  confed- 
erates? Sliould  they  take  the  time  to  locate 
all  the  complaining  witnesses  In  closely  re- 
lated cases  to  see  If  they  can  identify  the 
prisoner?  The  more  time  they  take  after 
a  prisoner  has  made  his  admission,  the  less 
are  their  chances  of  getting  a  case  that  will 
stand  up  in  court. 

In  a  murder  case,  such  as  the  unsolved 
rape-murder  of  8-year-old  Valerie  Lee.  police 
have  long  since  run  out  of  aU  clues  that 
might  lead  to  physical  evidence  or  witnesses. 
One  detective  put  the  poUoe  quandary  this 
way: 

"Suppose  we  now  get  an  «nonymot»  call 
that  the  man  we  want  is  the  redhead  with 
the  scar  sitting  on  the  third  stool  from  the 
end  In  Joe's  Bar.  We  spot  him  and  ask  the 
bartender  who  he  is.  The  bartender  never 
saw  him  before. 

"If  we  put  him  under  survelllanoe.  hell 
either  spot  us  and  run  or  well  lose  him  in 
downtown  tralBc.  Can  we  take  the  chance 
of  letting  him  run  loose,  particularly  wh«i 
he  might  kill  somebody  else  while  under  sur- 
veillance. So  well  pick  him  up  and  start 
asking  him  where  he  was  on  the  day  of  the 
murder,  where  he  lives  and  where  he  works. 
Our  Job  has  Just  begun.  But  if  he  says 
anything,  we  wont  be  able  to  use  it  in  court. 
We  may  get  a  written  confession,  but  tiM 
taxj  will  never  see  it." 

CONCESSIONS   WnSRKLB 

Mr.  Gasch,  too.  made  the  distlhctian  be- 
tween cases  where  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
and  the  ones  where  police  have  nothing  but 
a  confession. 

"It  should  be  observed."  he  said,  "that 
most  cases  involve  substantial  evidence  other 
than  written  confessions.  My  men  have  been 
able  to  present  such  cases  successfully  even 
though  they  have  been  instructed  to  with- 
hold the  introduction  of  confessions. 

"In  certain  serious  cases  involving  crimes 
of  violence,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  other 
evidence,  with  the  resist  that  our  ability  to 
go  forward  with  the  prosecution  of  the  se- 
rious crime  has  been  thwarted." 

Now  pending  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  a  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York,  which 
would  return  District  law  enf<»-oement  to  the 
rule  previously  set  by  the  co\irt  of  appeals 
here.     The  Keating  biU  provides: 

"Statements  or  confessions  or  other  evi- 
dence shall  not  be  inadmlsEible  solely  be- 
caiise  of  delay  in  taking  an  arrested  person 
before  a  commissioner  or  other  Judicial  of- 
ficer." 

Mr.  Keatinc  yesterday  Issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  failure  to  enact  a  law  clarify- 
ing Federal  arraignment  procedures  will 
hamstring  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

"The  time  is  overdue  for  resolving  this 
enigma."  Mr.  Keating  declared.  "It  Is  high 
time  we  take  the  handcuffs  off  the  police 
and  put  them  on  the  criminals  where  they 
belong. 

"Otherwise,  vre  allow  a  field  day  for  crimi- 
nality and  invite  anarchy  on  otir  streets." 

HERE'S  EXAMPI.S  OF  RTTSB  OVER  aCAIXOST 
OEAOLINB 

Here's  a  typical  example  of  poUoe  elodc- 
watching  tmder  the  MaUory  decision,  ss  re- 
ported by  Probatlonal  Detective  Douglas  IC 
Smith  of  the  Robbery  Sqxiad : 

3:80  p.  m. — Saturday,  October  19 — llsn 
arrested  in  a  gun  assault  on  a  cab  driver. 

4  p.  m. — Suspect  had  admitted  and  been 
Identified  In  seven  Northeast  holdups,  at- 
tempted robberies  and  assaults. 

4:22  p.  m.— DstecUve  triad  and  failed  to 
rsach  United  States  Onmmlsslonsr  Jamas  r. 
I^latn. 

4:84  p.  m.— Triad  and  failed  to  locate  a 
Judge  or  AaMstant  Vnttad  States  Attonisy 
l^adsrlck  flntthson. 

4 '10  p.  m^ — Baaahad  Chief  Judge  Leonard 
P.  Walsh  of  munlciiwi  court  at  his  homa  and 
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was  told  to  find  a  proMeutor  for  the  arraign- 
ment, that  Judge  Waldi  would  ctay  home 
awaiting  a  rettim  oalL 

6  p.  m. — Called  bome  of  Principal  Aalet- 
aat  TTnlted  States  Attorney  Bdward  Trox- 
well,  wbere  Mrs.  TrosweU  said  ber  bustend 
was  expected  shortly. 

6:15  p.  m. — Ur.  Itezwell  returned  call  and 
Instructed  poUoe  to  get  a  deputy  United 
States  maniha]  to  court  for  the  arraignment. 

6:30  p.  m.— CaUed  United  States  Marshal 
Carlton  Beall.  agreed  to  have  a  deputy  In 
court. 

5:21  p.  m. — Called  Judge  Walah  and  said 
arraignment  was  set  up. 

6:23-7:10  p.  m. — ^Went  to  court,  conferred 
with  Mr.  Troxwell.  made  out  papers  and  swore 
to  them. 

7:10  p.  m. — Defendant,  represented  by 
eounael,  arraigned.  Held  for  the  grand  Jury 
under  $25,000  bond. 

DetectlTe  Smltli's  comment:  "As  can  be 
seen  from  this  timetable  proper  Interroga- 
tion, written  statements,  etc.,  were  impossi- 
ble to  obtain." 

The  District  Council  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, together  with  the  United  States 
attorney's  office  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, made  a  study  of  State  laws  with  re- 
gard to  the  rules  applied  in  the  States 
concerning  confessions  and  f oimd  that  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States  the  jurists  could 
hear  confessions  in  State  couits  that 
would  be  barred  from  being  heard  in  the 
District  or  other  Federal  courts  in  the 
country,  as  a  result  of  the  Mallory  deci- 
sion and  other  Supreme  Court  decisions 
bearing  on  this  issue.  I  quote  a  second 
article  contained  in  the  Evening  Star  on 
this  subject  which  Is  most  revealing  and 
Indicative  of  the  justice  being  handed 
out  in  the  Federal  covui^  as  compared 
to  that  being  meted  out  in  the  State 
courts.  Of  course,  this  inconsistency 
certainly  deserves  consideration  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  quote  that  article  for  its 
value  in  making  that  consideration: 

Statxs  Usx  Data  Bakud  Hzbx  bt  Mallost 

RmjMo 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Juries  can  hear  confessions  In  State  courts 
that  they  are  barred  from  hearing  in  the 
District  or  in  any  other  Federal  court  in  the 
country. 

This  sharp  contrast  between  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  States  and  the  District  was  re- 
vealed yesterday  In  surveys  made  of  State 
laws  and  decisions  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney's office  here  and  the  District  CouncU 
on  Law  Enforcement. 

In  the  States,  if  the  Judge  finds  the  confes- 
sion was  made  voluntarily,  the  Jury  gets  to 
hear  It.  even  If  the  prisoner  was  held  for 
many  hoiirs  or  even  days  before  be  confessed. 

In  the  District,  the  question  Is  no  longer 
whether  the  confession  was  voluntary  but 
how  long  the  prisoner  was  held  between  ar- 
rest and  arraignment.  A  District  court  Judge 
here  recently  bstrred  a  confession  made  half 
an  hour  after  the  prisoner's  arrest. 

A  man  who  commits  a  murder  In  the  Dis- 
trict and  confesses  a  few  hours  later  can  be 
pretty  sure  the  confession  he  poured  out  to 
police  will  never  reach  a  jury's  ears. 

If  the  same  man  committed  the  murder  In 
SUver  Spring  or  Arlington  the  Jury  would 
hear  the  confession,  as  long  as  It  was  volim- 
tary.  even  if  he  confessed  8  days  after  the 
arrest.    Both  States  have  Just  such  cases. 

The  surveys  were  prompted  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  Mallory  decision  of  last  June.  The 
co\irt  ruled  that  a  prisoner  m\ist  be  brought 
before  a  committing  magistrate  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  should  not  be  questioned  at  po- 
lice headquarters  to  get  damaging  state- 
ments, even  If  that  were  not  the  purpose  of 
the  questioning. 


TbiM  has  been  Interpreted  by  l^e  courts 
here  as  virtually  barring  any  heaiiquarten 
questioning  and  as  narrowing  thej  Supreme 
Court's  earlier  McNabb  decision.'  In  the 
landmark  1943  McNabb  decision.  Irhlch  re- 
versed a  conviction  because  of  d^yed  ar- 
raignment, the  prisoners  were  helcl  for  days 
and  the  court  discussed  coercion.  In  the 
Mallory  ease  the  prisoner  was  held  for  7% 
hours,  and  no  claim  of  coercion  was  made. 

State  courts  don't  have  to  foUow  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  In  the  earllet  McNabb 
case  or  the  recent  MaUory  case  b^ause  no 
constitutional  question  was  Involved  in  the 
High  Court's  rulings.  The  Suprefie  Court 
made  It  clear  that  It  was  Interpreting  the 
Federal  Riiies  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which 
apply  exclusively  to  district  court  liere  and 
the  other  Federal  courts. 

To  clarify  what  confessions  s^otild  be 
barred  In  Federal  courts,  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  both  the  House  arAl  Senate 
providing  that  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment should  not  be  the  sole  i^ason  for 
excluding  a  confession  at  a  trial. 

ST7SVXT    NOTES    FSrNCn>I.B    I 

United  States  Attorney  Gasch  said  yester- 
day that  studies  of  State  laws  and  decisions 
showed  that  virtually  all  follow  the  same 
principle  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bills. 

One  of  the  surveys  quoted  this  conclusion 
by  a  justice  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court. 

"Thus  far,"  he  wrote,  "there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  adopt 
the  McNabb  rule.  State  courts  havetbeen  un- 
willing to  disregard  evidence  of  gull^  In  order 
to  enforce  police  compliance  wlthj  statutes 
requiring  prompt  arraignment."       j 

The  surveys  backed  up  his  eofticluslon. 
Even  in  the  States — ^including  Maryland — 
where  there  are  laws  spelling  ox4t  speedy 
arraignment,  the  courts  have  ruled  that 
though  the  prisoner's  detention  m^  violate 
State  law,  juries  can  still  hear  a  confession — 
as  long  as  it  was  given  voluntarily,  i 

CONCLUSIONS  LISTD         I 
The  CouncU  on  Law  Enforcemewt  Survey 
of  the  States  reached  these  conclu&lons: 

1.  To  the  extent  the  question  hasjbeen  ex- 
pressly raised,  the  States  have  uniformly  re- 
jected the  McNabb  rule  for  excluding  con- 
fessions—the rule  narrowed  by  thct  Mallory 
decision.  The  States  permit  the  use  of  con- 
fessions made  to  police  during  or  a«  a  residt 
of  illegal  detention  before  arraignment,  un- 
less the  confession  is  shown  to  be  Involim- 
tary. 

2.  State  laws  which  require  the  accused  to 
be  brought  before  a  committing  n»gistrate 
within  a  fixed  time  or  within  a  raasonable 
time  after  arrest,  do  not  alter  the  bolicy  of 
admitting  voluntary  confessions  evei  though 
the  detention  was  too  long  to  be  legu. 

3.  Evidence  of  unlawful  detentioji  before 
arraignment  can  be  taken  Into  consideration 
by  the  court  In  determining  whether  the 
confession  was  voluntary  but  Is  nbt  auto- 
matic grounds  for  excluding  a  confaslon. 

TYPICAL    ATTITXTDXS  | 

These  rulings  from  State  courts  ire  typi- 
cal of  the  attitude  of  the  Statee  toward 
confessions :  1 

Colorado.  "We  cannot  believe  Siat  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statis  •  •  • 
Intended  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  no  confession  obtained  from  a  sus- 
pected criminal,  following  his  ar^st  and 
prior  to  arraignment,  can  be  rec41ved  In 
evidence  against  him."  , 

California.  "Since  the  McNabb  dase.  the 
State  courts  that  have  had  occasidi  to  re- 
evaluate their  test  of  admissibility  as  It 
appUed  to  a  confession  made  durli^  Illegal 
detention  continue  to  treat  delay  in  ar- 
raignment as  only  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  In  determining  whether  the 
statement  was  voluntarily  made.  |  Appar- 
ently none  of  the  States  following  fche  rule 
excluding  lllegaUy  obtained  evldeD»ce  have 
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adopted  the  nile  of  the  McN4>b  case;  kdO. 
we  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  iti" 
OTRxa  vtxwposnibI 

Florida,  *^t  Is  not  amiss  to  pblnt  oat  that 
we  have  refused  to  apply  th4  doctrine  of 
the  McNabb  case  In  this  Stat^." 

New  York,  "The  question  Is  {whether  pro- 
tection for  the  individual  wbuld  not  be 
gained  at  a  dlspro{>ortlonate  Idas  of  protec- 
tion for  society." 

The  New  York  comment  cam#  in  ruling  on 
a  first  degree  murder  case  wbere  the  pris- 
oner was  arrested  at  7:30  a.  m.  one  day,  made 
an  oral  confession  at  5:80  p.  an.  the  same 
day,  was  questioned  on  sucoeeolng  days  by 
the  prosecutor  and  flnaUy  put  bis  confession 
in  vnitlng  4  days  after  his  arrest.  The  co\u*t 
said  his  confession  was  iH-pp«rly  admitted 
into  the  evidence  since  it  was  made  voitin- 
tarily.  , 

Many  of  the  State  rulings  l^ave  foUowed 
the  same  line  as  the  court  of  <  appeals  here 
did  for  some  6  years — before  It  was  upset 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  iCallory  case. 
This  Interpretation  of  when  confessions 
should  and  should  not  be  admitted  In  evi- 
dence foUows  the  principle  that  if  the  delay 
could  be  shown  to  have  caused,  the  prisoner 
to  confess,  it  should  be  exclude|l.  But  delay 
alone,  ruled  the  court  of  appeals  here  before 
the  Mallory  reversal,  is  no  automatic  reason 
for  excluding  a  confession.       i 

coNNKmcDT  vncwl 

Connecticut  takes  that  vle^  In  a  case 
whikh  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
in  i960,  the  Connecticut  count  ruled  that 
the  fact  of  lUegal  detention  ai  the  time  a 
confession  Is  made  does  not  render  It  Inad- 
missible unless  that  fact  Is  oausally  con- 
nected with  the  securing  of  a  confession. 

Maryland  had  a  case  of  lllegkl  detention. 
A  murder  suspect  was  not  only  illegally  de- 
tained In  view  of  State  laws  for  prompt  ar- 
raignment but  was  held  for  9  days  before 
he  confessed.  The  co\u^  niled  that  the  con- 
fession was  admissible  as  loog  as  It  was 
made  voluntarily.  The  court  i  added  that 
unless  the  facts  of  a  case  show  that  the 
Illegal  arrest  In  Itself  cons«tuted  such 
duress  as  to  make  the  confession  Involim- 
tary.  the  court  must  apply  th»  same  niles 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  confession  as  It 
would  where  the  arrest  and  de|tentlon  were 
legal.  T 

VOOINIA  BXA>a>LB 

The  Virginia  courts  have  takien  the  same 
view.  A  man  was  arrested  on  .suspicion  of 
killing  hte  daughter's  illegitimate  child.  He 
was  held  for  6  days  without  a  formal  charge. 
He  was  questioned  twice  before  he  went  to 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  where  he  orally  ad- 
mitted his  part  in  the  crime.  Then  he 
was  charged  and  made  a  written  statement. 
The  court  admitted  the  confession  because 
It  was  given  voluntarily  notwithstanding 
that  the  oral  admissions  were 'given  while 
he  was  Ulegally  detained.  i 

Utah  considered  what  was  be4t  for  proper 
prosecution  In  a  murder-autp-theft  case 
where  the  suspect  was  arrested  on  a  Friday, 
confessed  to  the  auto  theft  on,  a  Saturday, 
confessed  to  murder  on  Sund^  and  reen- 
acted  the  murder  on  Monday.^  The  court 
held  the  confessions  were  aditiisslble  and 
said  it  was  necessary  for  proper  prosecution 
to  take  the  prisoner  back  to  the  scene  to 
determine  which  of  two  counfies  was  the 
actiial  locale  ot  the  shooting. 
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coNimsiONs  sionxdI 
In  an  Iowa  case,  a  prowler  Was  arrested 
In  an  area  where  a  niunber  of  housebreak- 
ings had  occurred,  as  well  as  a'  rape  In  the 
course  of  a  housebreaking.  Ii^  the  police 
car  after  he  was  picked  up,  the  prisoner 
said  he  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
biirglarles  and  the  rape.  Throughout  the 
day  after  his  arrest,  he  was  quee^oned  about 
the  housebreakings  and  signed  n  confession 
to  them.  On  the  following  day.  be  signed  a 
confession  to  the  rape  case.    He  was  brought 


before  a  cMnmitting  magistrate  3  days  in 
all  after  bis  arrest.  The  court  held  that 
there  was  justification  for  Illegal  detention 
because  of  the  number  of  cases  Involved. 
The  confessions  were  allowed  In  evidence. 

Like  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  the  States  have 
shown  wariness  of  third-degree  tactics,  im- 
dua  prebsure,  threats  and  promises.  They 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  voluntari- 
ness of  a  confession,  but  they  have  not  made 
delay  alone  or  even  Illegal  detention  the 
sole  yardstick  for  barring  a  confession. 

I  think  these  two  articles,  together  with 
evidence  before  our  subcommittee,  indi- 
cate clearly  the  need  for  legislative  action 
in  this  particular  field. 

So  far  as  the  Jencks  case  is  concerned, 
I  have  previously  considered  it  in  my 
discussion  and  Congress  took  action  on 
it  last  session,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  crim- 
inal law  enforcement,  and  should  it  pre- 
sent a  problem  on  the  civil  side,  of  course, 
our  committee  will  consider  that  aspect 
of  it. 

The  Kremen  case  has  to  do  with  the 
law  of  search  and  seizure,  this  particular 
search  and  seizure  being  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  of  the 
three  petitioners,  who  were  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  comforting  and  assisting  a 
fugitive  from  Justice,  on  the  basis  that 
certain  contents  of  the  home  where  the 
parties  were  found  were  illegally  seized, 
and  even  though  only  a  portion  of  these 
contents  were  so  illegally  seized,  the  en- 
tire contents  were  ruled  as  having  been 
illegally  seized,  and  the  convictions  were 
set  aside. 

In  effect  the  validity  of  the  seizure  was 
tested  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  the 
items  seized  and  the  Court  found  that 
the  quantity  was  too  great  to  be  Justi- 
fied under  the  circumstances  and  the  en- 
tire conviction  was  reversed. 

A  minority  opinion  by  Justices  Burton 
and  Clark  indicated  that  they  did  not 
believe  the  test  should  be  the  quantity 
of  items  seized  and  also  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  items  listed  by  the  Court  as 
seized  were  admitted  into  evidence  and 
that  those  actually  admitted  into  evi- 
dence would  have  resulted  in  harmless 
error  in  that  there  was  ample  evidence 
of  guilt  otherwise. 

The  Yates  case,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  cited  In  the  October  term 
of  Court.  1956,  in  that  it  dealt  with  the 
^H)nstruction  of  the  Smith  Act.  or  the 
Anti-Communist  Act.  The  result  of  it 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  act  which 
now  legalizes  the  forming  of  organiza- 
tions to  teach  and  advocate  or  encourage 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence — to  legalize  those  efforts — 
and,  secondly,  to  legalize  the  teaching  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
force  and  violence  so  long  as  such  teach- 
ings do  not  Incite  to  action.  The  Court, 
in  that  case,  ordered  five  of  the  con- 
victed Communist  defendants  acquitted 
on  the  facts  and  decreed  new  trials  for 
nine  others,  after  making  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  facts  in  the  case,  constituting 
itself  jury  as  well  as  judge. 

Of  course,  it  was  clearly  the  Intention 
of  Congress  that  Communist  cells  formed 
subsequent  of  the  formation  of  the  party 
or  organization  of  the  national  party  In 
this  country  should  be  illegal  and  sub- 


ject to  the  Smith  Act.  This  decision  that 
does  violence  to  Congressional  Intent 
clearly  necessitates  legislation  action, 
and  the  subcommittee  has  this  matter 
under  consideration. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
clarifies  this  definition  of  "organize,"  in 
H.  R.  8925.  which  provides:  "the  term 
'organize',  with  respect  to  any  society, 
group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  includes 
the  recruiting  of  new  members,  the  form- 
ing of  new  units,  and  the  regrouping  or 
expansion  of  existing  clubs,  classes,  and 
other  units  of  such  society,  group,  or  as- 
sembly of  persons.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  clarifying  what  Congress  meant 
with  regard  to  organization  of  the  Com- 
miuiist  Party  and  will  make  such  organ- 
ization Illegal  in  the  future. 

The  Court  in  the  Yates  case  also  laid 
down  a  new  doctrine  of  abstract  violence 
the  result  of  which  makes  it  perfectly 
legal  to  advocate  and  teach  and  con- 
spire with  others  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence  so  long  as  the  per- 
sons listening  are  not  incited  to  action 
or  the  action  proposed  is  in  the  indefi- 
nite future. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  through  this  de- 
cision the  Supreme  Court  has  legalized 
the  organizing  of  Commimist  cells  and 
new  Communist  groups  within  the 
United  States  and  also  has  legalized  the 
teaching  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  of  which  do  violence  to 
the  Smith  Act  and  the  clear  intention  of 
Congress.  I  believe  it  is  evident  from  a 
brief  discussion  of  this  case  that  legis- 
lative action  is  justified.  This  case  is 
being  very  seriously  considered  and 
studied  by  this  special  subcommittee  and 
of  course  the  committee  is  acting  very 
cautiously  and  only  after  lengthy  hear- 
ings in  making  its  recommendations  to 
the  full  committee  with  regard  to  all 
of  these  decisions.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Yates  case,  where  there  was 
a  very  strong  dissent  by  Justice  Clark  in 
which  he  states  he  thought  that  the 
Dennis  case  merely  held  that  a  charge 
was  sufficient  where  it  requires  a  finding 
that  the  party  advocates  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  duty  and  necessity  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  and 
violence — not  as  a  prophetic  insight  or 
as  a  bit  of  speculation,  but  as  a  pro- 
gram for  willing  adherence  and  as  a 
policy  to  be  translated  into  action  as 
soon  as  the  circiunstances  permit.  This 
was  the  concurring  opinion  in  the  Den- 
nis case,  which  was  relied  upon  in  the 
Yates  decision.  He  also  differed  with 
the  strained  construction  concerning  the 
definition  of  organize  as  set  out  in  the 
majority  opinion,  about  which  he  him- 
self states:  "This  construction  frustrates 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  for  the  act 
was  passed  in  1940  primarily  to  curb  the 
growing  strength  and  activity  of  the 
party." 

As  evidence  of  public  Interest  on  this 
decision  I  embody  herein  the  following 
resolution  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Miwm^ 
Fla.,  as  follows: 

A  BcBOLtmoN 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Miami,  Fla.: 

SxcnoN  1.  That  It  does  deplcM-e  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States,  by  which  supporters  of  Ibe  Comma- 
nlst  movement  in  ovur  country  were  either 
freed  or  given  new  trials,  as  one  which  gives 
aid  and  comfort  to  a  poUtlcal  movement  In 
the  United  States  which  seeks  the  overthrow 
of  our  democratic  sjrBtem;  and  which  opin- 
ion, coupled  with  prior  but  recent  decisions, 
reflects  a  trend  in  said  Court  toward  a  liber- 
alism which  we  hold  to  be  adverse  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Government  and  people. 
Sec.  2.  Iluit  the  secretary  be  Instructed  to 
deliver  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  dis- 
trict committee  on  resolutions,  to  the  other 
clubs  of  the  Florida  Kiwanis  district,  and  to 
members  of  the  FlOTida  delegation  in  the 
Congress. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Watkins  case. 
In  that  case  Watkins  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  when  the  committee 
was  investigating  Communist  infiltra- 
tion in  labor  unions.  Two  persons  had 
stated,  and  incidentally  under  oath« 
that  Watkins,  who  was  a  labor  union 
official,  had  helped  to  recruit  them  into 
the  Communist  Party. 

Watkins  denied  that  he  had  ever  been 
a  card-carrying  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  He  did  acknowledge  that  he 
freely  cooperated  with  the  party,  he 
identified  some  persons  as  Communists, 
but  he  refused  to  give  identification  re- 
garding certain  other  people.  He  did 
not  plead  the  fifth  amendment  as  a  basis 
for  this  refusal  but  challenged  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  saying:  "I  refuse 
to  answer  certain  questions  that  I  be- 
lieve are  outside  the  proper  scope  of 
your  activity."  He  was  found  guilty  of 
cont«npt  of  Congress  as  a  result  of  this 
refusal  and  the  full  bench  of  the  court 
of  appeals  affirmed  the  conviction,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  set  it  aside. 

Of  course,  since  this  decision  was  ren- 
dered it  has  now  become  a  practice  for 
many  of  the  witnesses  to  invoke  the 
Watkins  ruling  before  Congressional 
committees  that  are  carrying  on  the 
l^itimate  investigative  function  of  Con- 
gress, a  fimction  which  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  legislation,  and  the  on^ 
manner  in  which  Congress  can  deter- 
mine where  the  laws  already  passed  are 
having  the  desired  effect,  and  second, 
whether  new  laws  are  required  in  the 
public  interest.  The  effect  of  witnesses 
taking  or  claiming  the  first  amend- 
ment— ^that  is  the  freedom  of  speech— 
which  the  Supreme  Court  established — is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
freedom  of  speech  amendmmt  to  the 
Constitution  carried  with  it  an  implied 
freedom  of  silence.  Thus  this  so-called 
freedom  of  silence  under  the  first 
amendment  is  being  used  about  as  often 
as  the  fifth  amendment  against  self- 
incrimination  to  prevent  Congress  from 
getting  information  which  it  needs  to 
carry  on  its  responsibilities. 

Some  time  ago  In  the  Congrkssionax. 
Record  I  reviewed  this  case  and  its  pos- 
sible implications,  many  of  which  are 
coming  into  play  at  this  time  very  point- 
edly and  before  the  different  committees 
of  Congress,  and  I  repeat  a  portion  of 
that  statement  to  indicate  what  some  ot 
the  problems  are  that  arise  within  the 
field  of  Congressional  investigation  as  a 
result  of  the  Watkins  decision.  I  quote 
from  my  remarks  in  the  Cqncrissichai. 
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Rteon,  volume  lOS,  ptort  8,  page  10188, 
In  which  I  stated: 

I  wotiUl  like  to  elta  •  few  examples  of  wb»t 
could  poeelbly  reeult  tn  tbe  field  at  Oangree- 
slonal  IxiTestigatlotu.  «•  X  Interpret  tbe 
decision. 

FiTBt.  It  could  poBBlbl7  place  on  Congress 
the  b\2rden  of  proving  that  the  tenna  at  tha 
charter  of  the  committee  or  tbe  statements 
of  the  chairman  preceding  the  questioning 
would  reasonably  e8tal)Ush  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  any  witness  the  pertinency  of  each 
and  every  question  on  which  the  witness 
might  claim  the  first  amendment  which 
would  be  an  almost  impossible  burden. 

Second.  It  coiild  possibly  strike  down  the 
liroMl  autboftBtng  or  chartering  provisions 
of  committees  and  thus  limit  measurably  the 
scope  of  their  Investigations  on  the  technical 
groimds  that  although  the  InvestlgaUon 
would  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
conduct  unless  every  phase  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  spelled  out,  the  witness  would  not  be 
put  on  adequate  notice  of  tbe  pertinency  of 
any  question  asked  by  the  committee  and  on 
which  he  claimed  the  right  to  refuse  to  an- 
swer because  of  the  first  anwndment. 

Third.  It  could  i>OEslbly  be  construed  to  re- 
quire j>rellminary  control  by  Congress  of  its 
committee  activities  to  the  extent  of  requir- 
ing specific  enumeration  of  every  facet  of  any 
problem  to  be  investigated  or  that  might  arise 
dvirlng  an  investigation  even  tnougb  the  his- 
tory of  the  investigative  process  has  shown 
that  Congress  cannot  foresee  the  new  fields 
often  uncovered  as  the  result  of  hearings  and 
that  must  be  exhausted  if  the  public  welfare 
la  to  be  served. 

Fourth.  The  practical  effect  could  possibly 
be  that  most  future  wltneeses  laefore  Congres- 
sional commltteea  could  only  be  voluntary 
because  the  compulsory  subpena  procedure 
would  be  completely  outmoded  and  the  wit- 
ness coiUd  refuse  to  appear  on  tbe  basis  that 
he  believed  his  first  amendment  constitu- 
tional rights  were  being  prejudiced  because 
he  wasn't  advised  adequately  of  the  questions 
to  be  asked  and  the  pertinency  thereof;  or 
upon  appearance  could  raise  the  same  ques- 
tion and  refuse  to  answer. 

Fifth.  It  covild  conceivably  require  that  any 
committee  lay  a  foundation  of  a  more  si>eciflc 
nature  than  the  charter  granted  by  Congress 
In  order  to  establish  the  pertinency  of  every 
question  asked  In  order  to  prevent  a  witness 
from  claiming  the  right  of  silence  which  is 
surely  an  impractical  burden. 

Sixth.  It  could  possibly  require  these 
ocxnmittee  restrictions  as  suggested  in  1,  2, 
3.  and  5  above  even  when  the  rights  of  the 
person  testifying  are  not  involved  but  rather 
the  rights  of  third  persons  whom  the  wit- 
ness has  been  asked  to  Idsntify  as  In  this 
case  and  even  though  It  is  well  settled  that 
one  cannot  invoke  the  constitutional  rights 
of  another; 

Seventh.  It  raises  doubt  about  tha  fact 
that  a  Congressional  committee  is  acting 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority  with  ref- 
erence to  any  given  question  upon  which 
the  first  amendment  Is  claimed  on  the  basis 
that  an  insufllclent  foundation  of  relevancy 
of  the  question  involved  has  been  laid  un- 
less it  appears  clear  on  the  record  or  in  the 
charter  powers  of  the  committee  that  the 
specinc  facet  of  the  investigation  being 
challenged  is  spelled  out  in  the  record  and 
that  it  doesn't  violate  anyone's  private  af- 
fairs. 

Thus,  a  mere  statement  of  some  of  the 
possible  ImpIlcationB  of  the  decision  that. 
I  am  sure  points  up  Its  dangers. 

Also  the  Court  overlooked  completely  In 
its  reasoning  the  fact  that  every  contempt 
action  by  a  conunlttee  must  be  ratified  by 
the  body  of  Congress  under  whose  authority 
the  committee  operates,  the  facts  fully  de- 
bated, the  relevancy  of  the  question  upon 
which  the  refusal  to  answer  gives  rise  to 
the  contempt,  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Investigation  Involved  and  of 


tbB  qowtloot  Mkad  as  well  as  tha  {randfty  of 
th«  froonds  for  refusing  to  atMwer  the 
question — azul  only  aftra  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  the  respective  House  or  Sen- 
ate after  full  debate  and  determination  if 
the  committee  waa  acting  i^thin  Its 
^•rtcr  send  preliminary  (broad)  author- 
ity can  the  committee  acquire  qeeded  au- 
thority to  bring  a  court  acticxi  tlsrough  the 
Attorney  General  for  contempt  o^  Congress. 
I  fail  to  understand  how  the  Coturt,  under 
the  separation-of-powers  doctrln#,  can  In- 
ject itself  into  this  matter  in  th^  instance 
on  the  facts  and  overturn  tiie  findings  and 
policy  determinations  as  they  re^te  to  the 
previously  determined  relevancy  ^nd  perti- 
nency as  made  by  the  Congress.  jAlthough 
broad  Investigatory  powers  a^  often 
granted,  many  protections  against; the  ab^I£e 
of  the  contempt  power  of  Congresij  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  interesting  to  me  that  this 
phase  of  practical  legislative  p^ess  ap- 
parently escaped  the  Court — an<ff  indlcatos 
further  the  impracticallty — due  io  lack  of 
understanding  of  some  of  the  pibblems  of 
Congress  and  its  workings — of  th«  proposals 
made  by  the  Court  in  this  case.       | 

In  connection  with  this,  of  c<furse.  last 
year  the  Congress  did  vote  In  ^ntempt 
of  Congress  a  couple  of  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee,  including  Hart- 
man,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  carefUl  to  in- 
struct the  witnesses  at  great  length  as 
to  the  relevancy  of  the  question*  and  the 
powers  of  the  committee,  and;  possibly 
this  will  serve  as  a  test  easel  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  render  a  mor«  realistic 
and  definitive  decision. 

Legislative  consideration  ot  l|his  mat- 
ter is  essential  and  ovu:  committee  has 
it  presently  under  study.  Thua  we  have 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  are  before  our  subcommittee  in 
the  field  of  communism  and  jcriminal 
law  enforcement  which  merit  the  very 
serious  consideration  and  sou|id.  con- 
structive efforts  to  plug  some  of  the  legal 
loopholes  that  have  been  established 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public  within,  of  course,  thfe  limita- 
tions of  our  Constitution  and  within  the 
limitation  of  the  powers  that  Congress 
has  as  a  legislative  body.  i 

Now.  very  briefly.  I  wish  t4  discuss 
those  cases  that  were  assigned  to  our 
committee  that  deal  with  thq  subject 
of  States  rights  or  the  poweii  of  the 
States  as  they  relate  to  our  St4te  legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  investigative  powers. 
The  first  of  these  cases  is  tht  Sweezy 
case,  which  applied  the  Watkins  case 
to  a  State  proceeding.  The  Statt  of  New 
Hampshire  had  authorized  an  investi- 
gation into  subversive  activities  within 
the  State  In  connection  with  carrying 
out  the  statute  which  the  legislature  had 
passed  in  1951  for  the  purpose,  of  con- 
trolling sedition  and  subversive  organiza- 
tions and  persons  and  also  establishing  a 
loyalty  program.  The  legislature  had 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  investigation  of  subversive  activi- 
ties and  the  attorney  general  (was  au- 
thorized to  make  these  investigations. 

The  attorney  general  called  Sweezy 
as  one  of  the  witnesses  and  dicing  the 
first  hearing  he  refused  to  disclose  his 
knowledge  of  the  Progressive  f  arty  in 
New  Hampshire  or  persons  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  In  that  org^izatlon 
and  claimed  the  first  amendment  based 
upon  the  Watkins  case  theorj  as  his 
Justification  for  refusing  to  an;  wer.    A 
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second  investlgatlcm  was  Iteld  and  the 
petitioner  refused  to  answer  questiona 
concerning  the  ProgressivJB  Party  9nd 
its  predecessor,  the  Progrefsive  Citizens 
of  America,  as  well  as  certain  subject 
matter  contained  in  a  lecture  delivered 
to  a  class  of  a  hundred  stadents  In  the 
humanities  course  at  the  tJniversity  of 
New  Hampshire.  Sweezy  In  this  In- 
stance again  pleaded  the  Ifirat  amend- 
ment and  his  right  of  silence  thereunder, 
and  of  course  the  Supren|e  Court  up- 
held this  right.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  St^te  legislative 
investigating  authority,  afier  the  State 
court  had  f  oimd  him  guilt^^  of  contempt 
of  the  legislature.  ' 

The  Court  based  its  dedalon  upon  the 
following  reasoning:  "Ouf  conclusion 
does  not  rest  upon  a  separation  of  the 
powers  of  a  State  legislature  to  conduct 
Investigations  from  the  res|>onsibility  to 
direct  the  use  of  that  pow0r  insofar  aa 
that  separation  causes  a  deprivation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Individuals  In 
a  denial  of  the  due  processes  of  law."  and 
the  Court  went  on  further!  to  find  that 
Sweezy  had  been  denied  dtle  process  of 
law  and  therefore  the  conviction  waa 
reversed.  In  this  opinipn  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Harlan  agreed  with  the 
result  that  the  case  should  be  reversed 
but  for  a  different  reason. 

Justice  Clark  wrote  a  minbrity  opinion 
dissenting.  The  State  court  had  made  a 
finding  of  fact  according  to  ^ustloe  Clark 
to  the  effect  that  the  attorney  general 
was  directed  by  the  legislature  to  In- 
quire as  he  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
therefore  the  question  of  l^ing  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  investigatihg  authority 
of  the  legislative  resolution  should  not 
be.  from  a  factual  standpoiikt,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  He 
states:  "We  are  bound  by  the  State  court 
findings.  We  have  no  rig^it  to  strike 
down  the  State  action  unlest  we  find  not 
only  that  there  has  been  ai  deprivation 
of  Sweezy's  constitutional  rights,  but 
that  the  interest  in  protecting  those 
rights  is  greater  than  the  State's  inter- 
est in  uncovering  subversive  activities 
within  its  confines.  The  majority  made 
no  such  findings." 

Justice  Clark  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  Court,  in  effect,  blocks  New  Hamp- 
shire's effort  to  enforce  its  otwm  laws  and 
it  was  Clark's  opinion  thai  the  Penn- 
sylvania against  Nelson  ((ecision  left 
open  the  legitimate  powers  pf  the  State 
to  control  subversive  activities  leveled 
against  the  interest  of  the  State  as  com- 
pared to  subversion  against  the  Federal 
Government.  j 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Sutireme  Court 
applied  the  doctrine  of  the  Watkins  case 
in  State  legislative  investigations  as  well 
as  Federal,  despite  the  f  unds^ental  con- 
cept of  our  Constitution  that  the  State 
should  have  full  authority  to  carry  out 
its  own  laws  and  to  hold  its  pwn  investi- 
gations, and  that  decisions  of  the  State 
supreme  court  should  be  4nal  on  the 
questions  of  fact  raised  asjto  whether 
the  questions  asked  are  relevant  to  the 
investigation.  This  finding  is  necessary 
of  course  before  the  Watkins  doctrine 
can  be  employed  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  witness  can  ap  raised. 

The  other  s^ies  of  cases  with  which 
the  special  subcommittee  i|  concerned 


as  it  affects  powers  of  the  States  are 
those  dealing  with  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain individuals  to  the  practice  of  law 
within  the  State  of  California,  as  in  the 
Konigsberg  case,  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
as  in  the  Theard  case,  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  as  in  the  Schware  case. 

The  petitioner,  in  the  Konigsberg  case 
graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in  1953  and 
4  months  later  passed  the  bar  examina- 
tion and  the  State  committee  of  bar 
examiners  held  hearings  with  regard 
to  ills  moral  character  and  refused  to 
certify  him  to  practice  law  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  failed  to  prove,  first, 
that  he  was  of  good  moral  character;  and 
second,  that  he  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
or  Callfoi*nia  by  unconstitutional  means. 
Konigsberg  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
the  State  supreme  court  upheld  the 
committee  by  turning  down  a  petition 
for  review.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  California  findings 
and  Justice  Black  in  writing  the  opinion 
stated : 

There  is  no  evidence  In  the  record  which 
rationally  Justifies  a  finding  that  Konigs- 
berg faUed  to  establish  his  good  moral  cbar- 
acter  or  faUed  to  sbow  that  h;  did  not  ad- 
vocate forceful  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Without  some  authentic  reliable  evidence 
of  unlawful  or  immoral  actions  refiecting 
adversely  upon  him,  it  Is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend why  the  State  bar  committee  rejected 
a  man  of  Konigsberg'*  background  and 
character  as  morally  tuifit  to  practice  law. 
As  we  said  before,  the  mere  fact  of  Konlgs- 
berg's  past  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party,  If  true,  without  anything  more.  Is 
not  an  adequate  basis  for  concluding  that 
he  is  disloyal  or  a  person  of  bad  character. 
A  lifetime  of  good  citizenship  is  worth  very 
little  if  it  is  so  frail  that  It  cannot  withstand 
the  suspicions  which  app>arently  were  the 
basis  for  the  committee's  action. 

Justice  Harlan  in  a  strong  dissent 
stated  a  very  sound  position,  which  is 
as  follows: 

1.  The  record.  In  my  opinion,  reveals  some- 
thing quite  different  from  that  which  the 
Court  draws  from  It;  (2)  this  case  Involves 
an  area  of  Federal -State  relations — the 
rights  of  States  to  establish  tmd  administer 
standards  for  admission  to  their  tMirs — into 
which  this  coxut  should  be  especially  re- 
luctant and  slow  to  enter.  Granting  that 
this  area  of  State  action  is  not  exempt 
from  Federal  constitutional  limitations,  see 
Schware  v.  Board  of  Examiners,  decided  today, 
I  think  that  in  doing  what  it  does  here  the 
court  steps  outside  its  proper  role  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  such  limitations,  and  acts 
Instead  as  if  It  were  a  superstate  court 
of  appeals. 

Thus,  in  the  Koningsberg  case  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  petition  of 
Koningsberg  contending  that  the 
Boai'd's  action  in  the  State  of  California 
deprived  him  of  rights  secured  by  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
due  process  clause. 

In  the  Theaixi  case  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana  disbarred  the  petitioner, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louirlona  struck  him 
from  its  i-oll  of  attorneys  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  affirmed 
that  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  this  opinion  re- 
versed the  decision  of  tbe  court  of  ap- 
peals which  had  the  effect  of  permitting 


tbe  complainant  to  practice  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Supreme  Court  flnriing 
that  the  disbarment  within  a  State 
court  does  not  necessarily  result  in  dis- 
barment by  a  Federal  court  and  that 
therefore  the  Supreme  Couit  has  power 
to  look  into  the  conditions  that  qualify 
the  State  court  Judgment.  The  court 
foimd  we  do  not  think  the  principles 
of  right  and  Justice  require  a  Federal 
court  to  enforce  disbarment  of  a  man 
18  years  after  he  had  uttered  a  forgery 
when  concededly  he  was  suffering  imder 
an  exceedingly  abnormal  ,  condition, 
some  degree  of  Insanity.  The  Sapreme 
Court  thus  remanded  the  case  for  the 
appellate  court's  decision  and  disposi- 
tion under  the  Court's  rule  of  Federal 
disbarment  that  the  Federal  court  does 
not  disbar  except  upon  the  conviction 
that,  imder  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  the  Court  is  constrained  so  to  do. 
This  decision,  of  course,  he4  the  affect 
of  permitting  the  Federal  court  to  re- 
view the  facts  and  circumstances  siir- 
roimding  the  decision  of  the  State  court 
upon  which  the  State  disbarment  was 
based,  and  could  lead  to  the  result  that 
the  complainant  would  be  able  to  qualify 
to  practice  before  the  Federal  coiirt  but 
not  the  State. 

The  third  case  in  this  series  is  that  of 
Schware  against  Board  of  Bar  Examiners 
of  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  that  case 
the  question  presented  was  whether 
Schware  had  been  denied  a  license  to 
practice  law  in  New  Mexico  in  violation 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  the  same  question  as  raised 
in  the  Koningsberg  case. 

In  this  opinion  Tustice  Black  rendered 
the  decision  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  State  court  of 
New  Mexico.  The  bar  examining  group 
elicited  evidence  that  Schware.  at  the  age 
of  18  in  1932  had  Joined  the  Young  Com- 
munist League,  he  making  application 
for  the  bar  in  1954.  Schware  admitted 
that  he  was  a  Communist  between  1932 
and  1940  and  the  State  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Mexico  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  this  point  in  denying  his  application 
to  pr£u;tice  law.  Schware  had  also  been 
found  to  have  used  a  number  of  aliases 
and  have  been  arrested  a  number  of 
times,  as  well  as  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  took  the  position  that  even 
though  standing  alone  any  one  of  these 
might  not  be  grounds  that  standing  to- 
gether the  exclusion  was  not  unwar- 
ranted. Thus  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
pletely reviewed  the  evidence  and  re- 
versed the  State  supreme  court  on  the 
evidence,  declaring  on  the  evidence  that 
the  due  process  of  the  complainant  had 
been  denied. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  by  a  discussion  of 
this  series  of  decisions  that  these  mat- 
ters require  immediate  Congressional 
action  and  I  trust  the  subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, will,  after  due  consideration  bring 
forth  sound  and  constructive  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  assert  its 
full  legislative  power  and  responsibility 
in  recapturing  any  of  its  lawmaking  au- 
thority that  might  have  been  usurped 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  correct  mis- 
interpretations of  tbe  intent  of  Con- 


gress where  that  has  ooctirred.  and  to 
reassert  its  intended  legislative  pre- 
rogatives to  strengthen  our  criminal 
laws,  our  anticommunistie  statutes,  and 
to  establish  a  pattern  consistent  with 
the  10th  amendment  in  future  State  and 
Federal  relationships. 

This  can  and  must  be  accomplished 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  within  Con- 
gress' prescribed  legislative  functions 
under  the  Constitution,  obviously  with- 
out violation  of  individual  rights,  but 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  riighta 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  the  general 
welfare.  This  is  the  challenge  to  Con- 
gress— I  trust  it  will  be  accepted  this 
session — it  must  be  accepted. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  like  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House 
and  pointing  out  to  the  House  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing. I  make  this  observation  not  as 
a  lawyer,  but  as  a  layman,  if  you  please. 
I  would  further  like  to  point  out  to  this 
body  and  to  the  gentleman's  constitu- 
ents in  the  State  of  Florida  that  it  was 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cba- 
MER]  who  took  the  floor  last  summer  to 
protest  the  inactitm  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  bringing  about  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  FBI  files  following 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  last  June  6 
known  as  the  Jencks  case.  I  tiiink  this 
is  particularly  significant  together  with 
his  being  appointed  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  an  important  subcom- 
mittee, particularly  since  the  gentleman 
frran  Florida  is  a  relatively  new  Member 
of  the  House,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  without 
much  seniority,  yet  it  seems  to  be  his  re- 
sponsibility to  search  out  these  difficult 
matters  and  make  rather  complete  anal- 
yses and  studies  of  them,  and  present 
them  to  the  House  in  the  manner  which 
he  is  now  doing  this  afternoon. 

I  certainly  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  service  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  rendering. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  very  much  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yieUL 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  fine 
presentation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  made  and  for  the  work  that 
he  has  performed  both  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  and  in  his  committee. 

Many  people  from  my  district  in  Ohio 
have  talked  to  me  with  reference  to  the 
many  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Particularly  they  have  expressed 
concern  over  a  case  which  I  believe  is  the 
Nelson  case,  which  more  or  less  has  indi- 
cated that  action  by  the  States  is  not 
warranted  where  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment may  seem  to  have  assumed  to  have 
preempted  the  field.  I  still  feel  that  in 
this  country  of  ours  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  operation  of  both  State  govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Oovemment;  that 
the  two  should  continue  and  should  exist 
Bide  by  side,  one  supplementing  the  other, 
and  not  forgetting  the  admonition  which 
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iB  coatained  In  our  Oonstltation  that  the 
rights  which  people  have  not  granted  to 
the  Federal  QmerDment  they  have  re- 
aenred  unto  themwlves  and  unto  the 
States. 

I  again  expt^eaa  my  apmreciatJon  to  the 
gentleman  Xor  bringing  tills  matter  to  our 
attention.  I.  too,  as  have  many  other 
Members,  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  be  designed  to  supplement 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  It 
is  our  respcmsibillty  in  that  balance  of 
power  between  the  executive,  the  judi- 
cial, and  the  legislative,  to  exercise  our 
win  so  that  one  or  the  other  of  any  of  the 
three  may  not  become  too  strcmg. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  Interest  In  the  subject.  I  know 
he  will  pursue  it  as  assiduously  as  he  has 
other  matt&rs  previously,  during  the  bal- 
ance of  th; ;  session. 

I  want  to  review  the  cases  which  were 
involved,  and  I  will  do  it  briefly,  and  then 
extend  my  remarks.  In  particular,  the 
effect  of  these  decisions  has  been  demon- 
strated, even  during  the  recess,  since  the 
decisions  were  made,  and  new  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  our  special  sub- 
committee. 

I  want  to  start  with  the  Mallory  case. 
It  provides.  In  effect,  that  a  person  who 
is  arrested  and  held  for  a  period  of  71^ 
hours  between  his  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment, even  though  the  confession  re- 
ceived from  him  is  wholly  voluntary, 
without  any  coercion,  the  mere  fact  that 
he  was  held  for  a  period  of  TVz  hours  in 
and  of  itself  constitutes  coercion  and 
makes  the  confession  inadmissible  in 
evidence.  Mallory  was  permitted  to  go 
scot-free,  when  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
manded the  case  for  a  new  trial.  No  new 
trial  was  possible  without  the  confession. 

In  the  Watson  case,  another  case  also 
decided  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  evidence  of 
the  effect  of  this  Mallory  decision  which 
arose  during  the  recess,  a  twice-convicted 
rapist  was  permitted  to  go  scot-free  as  a 
result,  first  imder  the  Mallory  decision, 
that  his  confession  was  nonadmissible. 
They  went  back  and  tried  him  on  other 
physical  evidence  which  arose  out  of  the 
confession,  that  is,  physical  evidence; 
and  the  Supreme  Court  foimd  the  phys- 
ical evidence  which  arose  as  a  result  of 
the  confession  itself  was  also  not  admis- 
sible, applying  the  "poisoned  fruit  of 
the  poisoned  tree"  doctrine  and  let  him 
go  free  again.  So  that  is  how  broadly 
the  Mallory  doctrine  has  been  extended. 
I  say,  based  on  those  circumstances  and 
many  others,  the  Congress  should  take 
action  in  attempting,  to  some  extent,  to 
reinstate  the  commonsense  nUe  of  evi- 
dence and  give  adequate  elbow  room  for 
the  law-enforcement  officers  to  work,  to 
weed  out  the  innocent  and  to  properly 
Investigate  those  cases,  which  is  essential 
if  the  general  public  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
'.  Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  comment  on  ttie  Oreen  case? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  had  not  intended  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  me  for  a  comment 
on  the  Green  case,  if  he  would  be  so 
kind. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  Relighted 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  One  other  nuestton. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield.  i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  We  havd  had  a 
number  of  bills,  some  of  thein  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  aFd  Labor 
on  Federal  aid  to  education— ram  seri- 
ous now.  have  you  thought  of  Introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  provide  for 
education  of  the  judges  from  wie  prac- 
tical standpoint  that  the  effectTof  these 
decisions  is  the  releasing  of  thefee  crimi- 
nals? The  Circuit  Court  of  Appals  and 
the  Supreme  Court  are  tumiig  loose 
these  habitual  criminals  and  someone, 
someone  should  set  those  courtB  wise  as 
to  the  practical  res\ilts  which  follow 
their  decisions.  It  might  be  w  til  to  In- 
clude that  editorial  from  the  Star  last 
night  which  gave  another  fre«d  crimi- 
nal's record,  that  of  Dallas  WCliams. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  foliws:) 

SocioPATHic  Jusncx  I 
Ever^ne  knows  that  Justice  Is  blind.  But 
the  caae  of  Dallas  Williams  raises  a,  suspicion 
that  Jvistlce,  in  Washington,  may  also  be 
suffering.  Hguratively  speaking,  from  a 
mental  disease  or  delect. 

The  best  way  to  get  into  the  cas<  of  Dallas 
Williams,  who  is  a  free  man  in  th  b  c!ty  to- 
day, is  to  take  a  look  at  his  crlmli  al  record. 
The  following  is  from  an  opinio  a  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals: 

"The  prosecutor  told  the  court  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  trial,  'This  man  (Williams)  has 
the  worst  criminal  record  for  riole^ce  I  have 
ever  seen.'  We  are  informed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  he  was  convicted  of  attempted 
robbery  in  1933;  twice  of  assault  and  battery 
in  1934;  of  manslaughter  in  1936;  l>f  assault 
and  battery  with  intent  to  kill  in  11940  and 
in  1941;  of  shooting  vrtth  intent  to  kill  in 
1943;  of  assault  with  a  pistol  ini  1944;  of 
assault  in  1945;  of  assault  with  intelit  to  kiU. 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon  ^d  carry- 
ing a  dangerous  weapon  in  1949.  .  In  1952. 
12  days  after  he  was  released  on  bali  to  await 
his  second  trial  for  the  present  (the  1949) 
offense,  he  threatened  someone  witii  a  pistol 
and  was  convicted  of  that  offense.  iWhile  on 
bail  before  his  fifth  trial  in  1956,1  he  com- 
mitted another  crime  involving  a  i^lstol  and 
was  convicted  of  that  crime  a  motith  after 
the  present  conviction.  William  told  one  of 
the  court-appointed  psychiatrists  wtoo  exam- 
ined him  in  1953  that  he  had  spint  about 
20  of  his  39  years  in  Jail."  j 

But  he  is  not  in  Jail  today.  This  charm- 
ing fellow  Is  loose  in  Washlngtoii  and  he 
probably  will  remain  free  unless  oi  until  he 
commits  another  crime.  1 

How  te  it  possible  that  a  man  t^th  such 
a  record  is  not  either  in  Jail  or  in  la  mental 
liuititution?  WeU,  it's  a  long  story,  but 
we'll  try  to  teU  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  case  which  has  Just  resulted  in  his 
release  began  when  he  shot  a  nr^ri  on  Sep- 
tember 26, 1949.  He  has  been  tried  Ive  times 
for  that  offense.  Two  trials  ende<  in  mis- 
trials and  three  in  convictions.  'For  one 
reason  or  another  all  three  convictions  were 
reversed  on  appeal.  The  latest  reversal  came 
on  November  1,  1957,  when  Judges  Bazelon, 
rahy.  and  Washington  held  that  WiUlams 
had  been  deprived  of  his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial.  ' 

In  all  of  this  time  there  was  i  serious 
question  as  to  Williams'  sanity,  an*  the  ap- 
peUate  Judges,  although  they  disn^ssed  the 
charge  against  the  man.  were  n^  at  all 
anxious  to  see  him  released.  So  fcey  sug- 
gested that  the  Ooveminent  might  seek  to 


liave  WUIlams  eommittcd  to|a  mental  in- 
stitution in  dvil.  as  dlatlngulahed  from 
criminal,  proceedings.  | 

United  States  Attorney  Oliver  Qasch  to<^ 
the  hint  and  asked  Chief  Jud^e  Laws  of  the 
District  court  to  send  Williama  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital.  Judge  Laws  was  sympa- 
thetic, wanting  to  protect  the  bublic,  and  on 
January  7  he  ordered  WilUartie  committed 
pending  a  report  on  hla  cond«lon  from  the 
Mental  Health  Conunlssion.  JSowever.  there 
was  one  important  hitch. 

Ten  days  prior  to  this  the  prosecutor,  as 
he  had  to  do.  had  asked  two  Qoverninent 
psychiatrists  to  examine  Williams.  They 
agreed  thst,  as  of  that  time,  the  man  was 
not  liuane.  One  of  the  doct^  warned  of 
the  potential  danger  to  the  tommunlty  if 
Williams  shoxild  be  releaae<t.  The  other 
went  even  further.  He  aaldj  "At  present 
there  are  no  symptoms,  sing|ly  or  in  the 
aggregate,  which  would  Justify  a  hospital 
conunitment  for  this  man.  [  However,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  \b,  potentially, 
definitely  dangerous  to  others,;  and  once  re-' 
leased,  Is  likely  to  repeat  hii  patterns  of 
criminal  behavior,  including  homicide." 

Judge  Laws  ordered  a  temporary  commit- 
ment. But  WUllams'  lawyei^,  Nestor  8. 
Foley  and  George  Rublee  II,  doing  their  duty 
as  defense  counsel,  went  before  Judge  Keech 
to  challenge  the  legality  of  the  commitment. 
In  the  absence  of  an  accusation  that  Wil- 
liams was  Insane  at  the  time,  they  said,  he 
could  not  be  lawfully  committed.  Reluc- 
tantly. Judge  Keech  agreed,  and  ordered 
WUllams  released.  j 

The  United  States  attorney  Iwent  back  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  before  the  same  panel 
of  Judges,  asking  that  they  Reverse  Judge 
Keech.  The  appellate  Judges  fefused,  how- 
ever, because  there  was  no  vfrlfled  allega- 
tion that  WiUlams  now  is  Insane.  They 
suggested  that  the  prosecutor  in ight  try  aU 
over  again,  although  they  dl4  not  explain 
how  or  why.  For  the  United  States  attor- 
ney caiuiot  accuse  Williams  of  Insanity  at 
this  time  if  the  Government's  iown  psychia- 
trists say  that  he  is  sane. 

So  this,  in  svunmary  form,  m  the  case  of 
Dallas  Williams.  He  is  a  freejman  today — 
despite  his  shocking  criminal  r^rd.  despite 
the  fact  that  he  pleaded  insahity  as  a  de- 
fense at  his  latest  trial,  despite  the  warning 
from  the  doctor  that,  if  released,  he  may  go 
out  and  kill  someone.  Is  this  a  record,  and 
a  prospect,  which  suggests  that  Justice  is 
functioning  rationally  and  impartially  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  We  do  pot  think  so. 
For  Justice  is  supposed  not  onlyto  safeguard 
the  interests  of  an  accused  person,  which 
has  been  amply  done  in  thisinose.  Justice 
is  also  suppctfed  to  concern  itaelf  with  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest,  i^ld  that  has 
not  been  done  In  this  case. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  to  fix 
responsibility  on  any  individual  for  the  re- 
lease of  this  dangeroxis  man;  Perhaps  It 
should  toe  pointed  out  that  ^^fllllams.  with 
time  off  for  good  behavior,  would  have  been 
released  this  coming  Septemt>er  if  he  had 
been  sent  to  JaU  to  serve  his  ifentenoe  after 
his  first  conviction  In  this  case.  And  he 
would  be  Just  as  dangerous  UiBeptember  as 
he  is  now.  [ 

The  essential  point,  we  think!  Is  tiiat  there 
Is  something  seriously  wrong  with  a  system 
of  Justice  which  frees  a  man  wiilth  WUllamB* 
incredible  record.  This  is  an  offense  against 
society.  If  an  individual  were  to  commit 
such  an  offense  he  svu-ely  wouW  be  entitled 
to  plead,  under  the  Durham  Insanity  rule, 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
w  defect,  or  what  the  psychiatrists  now  de- 
scribe as  a  "sociopathic"  persdnallty.  Jus- 
tice, as  Justice  has  functioned  in  this  case, 
miist  be  suffering  from  some  equaUy  serious 
disability.  There  may  be  those  who  wlU 
think  that  this  Is  carrying  a  figurative  anal- 
ogy a  bit  too  far.  If  so,  we  suggest  that 
they  go  back  and  reread  the  third  paragraph 
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ef  tlite  editorial  and  ttien  ask  themaelves: 
•  By  what  rational  process  of  JusUoe  has  Dallas 
WiUlams  been  turned  looee? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  as  concerned  as 
you  are.  obvioxisly.  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  on  the  evidence  before 
us  as  to  the  effect  of  these  decisicxis  on 
criminal  law  enforcement,  the  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
this  coimtry,  and  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  imder  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
effect  of  these  decisions  in  all  those  fields 
is  adverse,  and  I  think  legislative  action 
is  essential. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Would  this  be  a  good 
place  to  put  in  the  Green  case  and  make 
a  statement  about  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  that  particular 
case  the  defendant  was  charged,  in  one 
word,  with  arson.  Under  the  code  here 
it  is  a  first-degree  murder  charge  if.  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  defendant,  there  is 
another  person  in  the  house  which  is 
burned  and  death  results.  He  was  also 
charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
under  the  code.  The  jury  in  the  district 
court  convicted  him  of  arson,  and  the 
Judge  having  given  instructions  about 
second-degree  murder,  they  convicted 
him  not  on  the  first-degree  murder 
charge  but  on  the  second -degree  murder 
charge.  The  case  then  went  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  three  Judges  sit- 
ting. They  said  that  the  first  trial  in  the 
district  court  was  all  wrong,  that  there 
was  not  any  room  for  any  Instruction 
about  second -degree  murder,  that  if  he 
was  to  be  convicted  at  all  it  should  have 
been  on  the  first-degree  murder  charge. 

After  he  was  convicted  of  first-degree 
murder  in  the  district  court  on  the  second 
trial  the  court  of  appeals  sustained  it. 
but  then  it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  then  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  it 
on  the  ground  of  double  jeopardy. 

Now  I  am  wondering  what  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  and  the  juries  are  going 
to  do.  Here  is  this  fellow  turned  loose. 
He  was  convicted  of  arson,  and  the  fire 
which  he  started  resulted  in  the  death  of 
this  woman,  but  the  Supreme  Court  says 
"No,  he  has  been  tried  once  and  acquitted 
of  that."   He  goes  scot  free. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  fits  into  the  general  pattern 
of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Individuals,  as  compared  to  protection  of 
general  rights  of  society,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  have  to  give 
equal  weight  to  the  latter  as  it  does  to 
the  former. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  especially  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  having  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.  R.  679.  a  duplicate  of 
H.  R.  3,  which  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. I  commend  very  highly  the  pres- 
entation made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  think  it  is  very  timely,  urgent, 
and  important.  I  know  a  number  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  on  this  doctrine  of 
preemution.  I  have  studied  a  number  of 
cases  involved. 

I  introduced  a  subsequent  bill,  H.  R. 
6567,  which  has  the  approval  of  the 


American  Bar  Association,  n  Is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  H.  R.  3.  I  take  it  that 
same  bill  would  meet  the  gentleman's 
approval.      

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  believe  legislation  of 
that  nature  Is  essential,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  work  and  interest  in  this  matter,  he 
having  discussed  this  with  me  on  many 
occasions.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  my- 
self slightly  modifying  the  one  the  gen- 
tleman introduced,  a  matter  which  I  pre- 
viously discussed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  at 
this  session  will  take  action  on  it.  In 
the  last  session  there  was  a  bill  reported 
out,  but  it  dealt  only  with  the  Nelson 
case,  not  with  the  general  subject  of  pre- 
emption of  State  statutes  by  Federal 
law.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  in- 
terest and  I  wish  to  congratulate  him. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  extreme  con- 
cern to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion in  the  gentleman's  mind  that  the 
Congress  hsis  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  enact  legislation  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  correcting  the  decisicms  of 
our  Judicial  branch? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
responsibiUty  of  Congress  within  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  review  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  in- 
terpretations of  the  laws  as  passed  by 
the  Congress:  also  to  make  certain  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  usurp  the 
law-enactment  authority  and  power  of 
Congress,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  do  so 
and  its  responsibility.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  formation  of  this  committee  is 
timely  tmder  our  constitutional  powers 
and  it  should  go  forward  with  this  work. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  should  be  one 
of  the  missions  of  this  Congress? 

Mr  CRAMER.  Yes.  The  Congress 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  any  time 
Congress  disagrees  with  the  executive 
branch.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  con- 
structive criticism  of  actions  taken  by 
the  judicial  branch  and  legislative  action 
within  the  F>ower  of  Congress  to  legislate 
under  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
equally  well  taken. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  first. 

1  would  like  to  say  that  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  on  this  important  subject  and 
at  this  point  I  should  also  like  to  say  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  that  for 

2  years  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Crakeb]  who  is  giving  us  this  dis- 
sertation as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Both  he  and  I  were 
freshmen,  but  I  found  out  as  we  were 
considering  a  most  important  internal- 
Improvement  bill  in  Congress  at  that 
time — the  National  Defense  Highway 
Act  of  1956 — ^that  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  his  caliber  and  his  ability 
to  think  and  to  figure  out  answers  to 


the  difficult  problems  of  our  committee. 
May  I  say  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  further  that  at  least  In  one  sig- 
nificant instance  he  was  responsible  for 
plugging  up  some  shortcomings  in  legis- 
lation then  under  consideration  and  sug- 
gest a  provision  for  advance  purchase  of 
rights-of-way  that  will  save  the  people 
of  this  country  several  hundred  miUions 
of  dollars.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  ap- 
pointed to  also  work  with  another  com- 
mittee and  it  seems  sort  of  fortunate  he 
did  find  a  place  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee where  he  could  delve  into  this 
subject  that  is  so  important  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  its  future.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  contribution  he  is 
making  and  assure  him  of  my  support 
in  his  effort.  I  fervently  hope  with  him 
and  many  others  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  act  promptly  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
these  very  obvious  injustices  that  have 
come  about  through  the  rulings  of  our 
courts.  I  commend  him  higlily  and  wish 
him  success  in  his  objective  of  getting 
corrections  in  our  basic  laws  in  this 
regard.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. May  I  say  that  I.  too,  have  en- 
joyed and  will  continue  to  enjoy  sitting 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  look  forward  to  serving 
with  him  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  the  service  he  Is  rendering. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  would 
Uke  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
commended  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  this  timely,  scholarly,  and  helpful 
report  on  a  most  serious  subject. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Another  question 
I  had  in  mind;  Is  work  lieing  done  to 
legislatively  supplant  the  decision  In  the 
Yates  case? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  That  matter  is 
under  active  consideration  by  our  sub- 
committee. Legislation,  as  I  say.  has 
already  been  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  by  my- 
self, and  by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  redefining  the  Isinguage  to 
include  the  organizing  of  present-day 
cells  of  Communists  as  well  as  other  types 
of  Communist  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  Secondly,  on  the  question 
of  inciting  to  action,  that  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult question  which  we  have  under  active 
consideration.  We  are  starting  hearings 
on  that  in  the  very  near  future  to  see 
what  legislative  action  can  l>e  taken  and 
not  run  afoul  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  declared  in  that 
particular  case. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  srleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  we  can  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  how  we  can 
blast  this  legislation  out? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  will  be  notified  of  the 
hearings  before  our  subcommittee  and 
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we  wffl  be  delighted  to  hear  him  as  wen 
as  bis  sugKeetlons  as  to  how  the  Tates 
and  other  cases  can  legislatively  be  over- 
crane. 

Mr.  HO^IifAN.  When  are  you  going 
to  have  your  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary?  Day  after  day 
these  criminals  are  being  turned  loose. 
Just  the  other  day  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  sent  a  case  back  and  In  effect  told 
the  district  Judge  to  send  the  fellow  to 
Jail.  All  right.  He  did.  Then  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  when  the  case  got 
there  on  a  writ  of  habeaus  corpus,  turned 
him  loose. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Although  the  subcom- 
mittee was  not  established  until  late  last 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  we  are  al- 
ready In  the  process  of  drafting  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Mallory  case,  after 
holding  lengthy  hearings,  and  we  are 
holding  hearings  on  these  other  cases, 
and  I  am  sure  action  will  be  taken  expe- 
ditiously. That  Is  what  I  am  working 
for  as  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee. 

Ml'.  HOFFMAN.  I  know  there  are 
many  Members  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
House  who  want  to  be  helpful  if  they 
can  get  it  out  and  get  action.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  us  have  wives  here. 
They  walk  up  and  down  the  street,  as 
do  you  and  I,  and  over  here,  even  near 
the  Congressional  Library  not  too  many 
years  ago  a  woman  was  assaulted  at 
dusk.  What  you  said  earlier  about  the 
courts  protecting  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens while  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
commimity  is  all  too  true.  You  talk 
about  civil  rights.  Apparently  the  Court 
seemed  to  think  these  fellows'  rights 
ought  to  be  safeguarded  In  every  way, 
their  constitutional  privileges  stretched 
in  every  way.  Now,  three  people  were 
assaulted  last  night,  viciously.  How 
long  does  that  have  to  go  on,  or  do  we 
have  to  arm  ourselves? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  as  concerned  as 
the  gentleman  is,  and  we  are  holding 
hearings  constantly,  and  legislation  will 
be  reported  out  soon.  The  reason  I  am 
laying  this  foimdation  is  to  advise  the 
House  what  work  is  being  done  and  the 
problems  involved  In  the  legislation  pre- 
sented before  the  subcommittee  in  the 
hope  that  the  members  will  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  this  matter,  the  full  com- 
mittee will  report  legislation  out,  and 
let  Congress  work  its  will. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  word  to  that  which  has  been 
given,  if  it  is  of  any  help  at  all  to  the 
committee,  that  the  people  I  am  in  con- 
tact with  are  highly  concerned  both 
about  the  present  legislative  situation 
and  about  the  necessity  for  earnest  con- 
sideration of  new  legislation  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  decisions,  and  I  hope 
your  committee  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  public  does  want 
something  done. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  gentleman's 
constituents.  That  position  is  the  same 
as  in  my  district.  Knowing  of  the  con- 
siderable public  concern  our  committee 
is  carrying  out  its  instructed  duties  of 
proceeding  expeditiouaOy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CRAMER.   I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now,  the  courts  are 
turning  these  criminals — and  they  are 
confessed  criminals — loose.  They  have 
been  convicted,  but  the  Court  lays  that 
in  some  way  some  technical  rule  has 
been  violated  and  they  are  turning  these 
fellows  loose  Just  as  fast  as  the  prose- 
cuting ofBcers  and  the  police  ^an  send 
them  to  JalL  | 

How  long  is  the  chairman  of  tthe  gen- 
tleman's committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Cbllm]  goin^to  con- 
tinue by  Inaction  to  protect  ttose  fel- 
lows? That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at.  1 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  Ithe  gen- 
tleman that  last  year  I  was  very  much 
concerned  about  there  having  ibeen  no 
action  with  regard  to  these  decisions. 
Finally  this  subcommittee  was  appointed 
and  I  think  we  will  get  action  this  year, 
at  least  reports  from  the  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee  will  be  made 
shortly.  Whether  or  not  legislaition  will 
get  out  of  the  full  committee  14  a  ques. 
tion  which  that  committee  will|  have  to 
decide. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  Itembers 
of  the  House  that  I  tnist  this  session 
of  Congress  will  accept  this  challenge. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Hoffman]  has  pointed  out.  it  Is  urgent 
that  that  challenge  be  accepted,  that  we 
do  not  overlook  tills  essential  le  3:i8lation 
in  the  maelstrom  of  other  legislative 
matters  with  which  we  are  all  co  ticemed, 
such  as  our  defense.  This  involves  the 
very  sinews  and  the  very  vitas  of  our 
country  and  of  our  people.       ^^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speakef,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARM  PROBLEMS  IN  1957  Dl  IE  TO 
EXCESSIVE  RAINS  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoNxs  of  Missouri) .  Under  pretious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes.  ; 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objiction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemt^  from 
Arkansas?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  A  widespread,  ruin- 
ous catastrophe  has  been  the  tesult  of 
continuous  excessive  rains  during  the 
planting,  growing,  and  harvest  seasons 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  in  1957.  As 
a  result,  the  crops  were  plante<Fover  as 
many  as  three  times  before  a  goid  stand 
was  obtained.  The  wet  growing  season 
added  to  the  plight  of  the  farmer  by 
heavy  pest  Infestation.  This  made  It 
necessary  to  poison  the  crops  a  number 
of  times,  running  the  cost  exceedingly 
high.  Taking  into  account  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor,  equipment.,  repairs, 
fuel,  initial  outlays  for  machinei^.  taxes, 
and  other  costs,  it  has  been  said  jthat  the 


1957  crop  year  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive — if  not  the  most  etxpenslve — in 
the  history  of  farming  In  the  Bilddle 
South  area,  and  other  areks  were  also 
adversely  affected.  ! 

An  announcement  was  made  yesterday 
by  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture that  Public  Law  $8,  originally 
enacted  in  1949,  was  being  hberallzed  in 
this  extreme  emergency.  The  Depart- 
ment has  given  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  the  plight  of  not  only  the  farmers, 
but  the  business  concerns  ^t  the  broad 
territory  affected  and  is  fully  aware  of 
the  need  for  credits,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  paymeni  of  Interest, 
taxes,  and  personal  property  deprecia- 
tion allowance.  It  has  been  determined 
by  the  Department  that  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  for  crop  l«>an  purposes 
in  1958.  It  was  felt  that  the  Idlsaster  was 
of  such  severity  that  adviinces  should 
be  made  to  pay  existing  taices.  Interest, 
and  up  to  15  percent  depreciation  allow- 
ance on  the  farmers'  personal  equip- 
ment. The  Department  has  the  grateful 
thanks  of  not  only  the  producer,  but 
private  lending  institutions  tin  the  com- 
munities affected,  for  stepbing  in  and 
recognizing  this  problem  and  draftmg 
regulations  with  such  elastldlty  as  would 
to  a  good  degree  meet  at  least  some  of  the 
needs.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  enact 
legislation,  \n  addition,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Department  has  gone  In  order 
that  adequate  funds  may  be 'made  avail- 
able to  meet  the  great  needs  ^md  require- 
ments of  such  a  severe  and  deplorable 
disaster.  A  separate  and  dittlnct  loan  to 
refinance  all  existing  debts,  affording  the 
farmer  up  to  5  years  to  llqui|ate,  is  what 
Is  needed.  i 

It  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  at!  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem that  the  farmer  contlnie  to  till  his 
soil.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must,  of 
necessity,  have  his  chattels;  that  is,  trac- 
tor, combines,  and  other  {Implements, 
available  to  him  for  use  in  t^e  1958  crop 
year. 

Although  the  losses  were  kreat  in  the 
making  of  the  1957  crops  and,  as  a  result, 
heavy  debts  hang  over  thes^  farmers,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  nondls- 
turbance  agreements  from  ;the  holders 
of  the  mortgages  on  the  farmers*  im- 
plements and  equipment  unless  such 
creditor  or  creditors  are  paid  a  sufficient 
amount  on  the  past-due  indebtednesses 
as  would  put  them  in  a  position  to  In 
turn  meet  their  own  obligauons.  In  so 
many  instances  the  holder  or  implnnent 
notes  has  hypothicated  tliese  instru- 
ments with  lending  institutions  who  are 
pressing  for  pajmient.  The  open  ac- 
counts owed  by  these  sam^  farmers  is 
another  most  serious  facior.  These 
debts  are  real.  They  exist  inf large  quan- 
tities. That  Is  a  phase  off  the  Issue 
that  must  be  solved  by  legislation. 

The  area  affected  includes  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  southeast  Missouri,  western 
Tennessee.  Louisiana,  Texasl  Oklahoma. 
Florida.  Minnesota,  and  other  States. 
The  Representatives  from  all  of  these 
States  have  to  a  person  worWed  tirelessly 
on  this  problem  in  an  efforC  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible  the  disaster  victims  in 
their  particular  CongresslonW  Districts. 
Meeting  after  meeting  has-been  held. 


Every  one  of  these  Members  has  attended 

or  had  a  representative  from  his  or  her 
oHice  present  on  each  occasion. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Incor- 
porate some  figures  relative  to  the  crop 
lof  s^s  of  79  major  crops  in  some  of  the 
Spates  in  which  the  riiRfl-«:tfer  occurred. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Disaster    data    on    aelected    Statet    (as    of 
December  crop  estimates,  1957) 


turnout.     Mr.  Dearing's  article  Is  set 
forth  below  in  its  entirety : 
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VtK 

M6«- 

1967 

1986 
1957 

459.338,000 
425,408.000 

-33.872.000 

LooWuis: 

IKA   

1956 _ 

1857 

1958 
1957 

309.881,000 
228.490.000 

-41,37»,000 

Kentacky: 

IM6 ..«._ 

MM 

1067 

1966 
1957 

1996 
IM7 

«SaBS^000 

378,745.000 

-61.811.000 

MlllMOU.           .      . 

Mt.JBi.oao 
m.»4aooi> 

-100.621.000 

1W6 . .. 

1»7 

igM 

19S7 

4%.  908. 000 
336.981,000 

-89.227.000 

Wmaarl: 

1(159 

IM* 

W67 

1966 

644. 006. 000 

MNl107,000 

-135.901.000 

TenDcaaie: 

1M6 

1«M 

1967 

ISM 
1967 

337,776.000 
292,241.000 

-45.  S34. 000 

Texar 

lft55 

1958 

MS7 

1958 
1957 

[>n  79 
lesL-. 

$1,125,741,000 
1.290,445.000 

+24.704,000 

Total  estlniafasJ 
major  crops  in 

670,643,000 

An  article  written  by  Gerald  L.  Dear- 
Ing.  cotton  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  dated  November  16, 
1957.  gives  vital  information  concerning 
the  cotton  situation  in  the  mid-south 
territory.  Cotton  requires  a  long  grow- 
ing season;  warm  nights  are  necessary 
for  the  bolls  to  grow  and  mature.  Mr. 
Dearing  stated  that  the  growing  season 
for  the  1957  cotton  crop  in  the  Memphis 
area  was  30  days  shorter  than  the  av- 
erage growing  season.  This  condition 
created  smaller  yields.  Mr.  Dearing 
brought  out  in  his  article  some  pertinent 
facts  with  reference  to  the  excessive 
number  of  da3r8  of  rain  occurring 
throughout  the  year,  which  was  most 
harmful  to  cotton  growth,  progress,  and 


OOTTOir  OOMlCBfT — ^LooK  ja  trs  WsaTROi 
Rkcxmum  Bcvbala  Condixioms  That  Mabb 
ram  Sorkt  Cotton  Crop  This  Ykab — It 
Mat  Bx  thk  Wrtist  Year  in  Hivtobt 

(By  Gerald  L.  De&rlng)' 
Sveryone  knows  that  the  weather  Is  re- 
^>onslble  for  the  coadltlons  of  the  cotton 
crop  and  the  harveet.  but  Just  what  was  diZ- 
terent  this  year  than  other  years? 

We  asked  Ted  Trapp  with  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Memphis  for  some  figures. 

In  the  first  place  the  growing  season  was 
30  days  shorter  than  average.  201  days  com- 
pared with  a  normal  231  days  between 
frosts.  The  last  killing  frost  In  the  spring 
came  on  AprU  9,  and  the  first  In  the  fall 
on  October  28.  It  Is  the  shortest  growing 
season  since  1934,  when  it  was  186  days. 
Only  4  years  In  the  i>ast  85  that  records  are 
available  have  had  shorter  seasons.  The 
shortest.  184  days  was  In  1893.  The  longest, 
290  days  In  1031. 

FROST    DATS   GIVKV 

The  normal  spring  last  frost  date  Is  March 
30  and  the  average  first  faU  frost  date  la 
November  8. 

Cotton  Is  a  plant  which  requires  warm 
weather  to  make  It  grow.  This  year  there 
were  only  4  days — all  in  July — when  temper- 
atures were  above  95  degrees.  This  compares 
with  1956  when  the  total  was  32,  spread  over 
3  months;  or  1954,  which  had  12  such  days  in 
June,  28  In  July,  25  In  August,  axKi  11  In 
September  for  a  total  of  77.  Other  years 
have  shown  high  temperatures  from  May 
through  September. 

This  year,  through  October.  164  days  were 
doudj  and  82  partly  cloudy,  and  only  M 
days  have  been  clear.  The  8S-year  avenge  is 
92  cloudy   92  partly  cloudy,  and  120  dear. 

In  only  2  months  were  the  percentages  of 
sunshine  possible  above  normal.  July  saw  a 
sunshine  percentage  of  75  percent  compared 
wttli  a  7S  psresnt  normal  and  August  saw 
76  compared  with  73. 


Tram  January  1  through  October  Si  it  has 
rained  on  166  of  the  304  days.  During  the 
growing  season  of  cotton  the  days  of  rain 
were:  AprU,  18;  May  13;  June,  17;  July,  15; 
August  11;  September,  17,  and  October.  12. 

Last  year  there  were  only  106  days  of  rain 
to  October  31.  The  volume  of  rains  also  has 
been  a  factor,  since  heavy  rains  keep  the 
fields  wetter  and  prevent  working. 

This  may  be  the  wettest  year  In  history. 
Through  midnight  Thursday  night  the  pre- 
cipitation at  Memphis  has  been  68.43  inches. 
Only  2  years  exceed  this  figure,  either  for 
the  11 -months'  period  or  for  the  full  year. 

The  1957  year,  at  lOVa  months  ranks  third. 
For  the  11  months  in  1882  the  rainfall  was 
69.27  Inches,  and  for  1877  it  was  69.06  inches. 
This  Is  the  wettest  year  since  1882  or  in  75 
years. 

WEITSST  IN    ISTT 

The  year  1877  was  the  wettest  ftiU  year, 
even  though  at  the  end  of  11  months  It  was 
in  second  place.  The  total  for  the  year  was 
73.50  Inches. 

If  It  rains  no  more  this  year,  1957  will  be 
the  third  wettest  year  In  history.  The  pre- 
vious third  was  1890  with  68.28  inches,  a 
mark  surpassed  this  year  by  mid-November. 
Normal  rainfaU  for  the  rest  of  this  year  wiU 
set  a  new  rainfall  record  and  make  It  the 
wettest  year  in  history. 

Temperatures  this  year  ranged  lielow  nor- 
mal, especially  in  October,  when  It  was  most 
needed  to  develop  the  late  cotton. 

So  1967  has  seen  a  short  growing  sea- 
son with  a  late  spring  frost  and  an  early 
faU  frost:  cooler  than  normal  temperatures; 
fewer  days  of  high  temperature;  fewer  hours 
of  sunshine;  rains  on  half  the  days  and  at 
a  record-setting  rate. 


The  Department  of  Oommeroe  weekly 
weather  and  crop  buftetins  reflect  the 
scope  and  intensity  (rf  the  most  m"1""p1 
and  deplorable  crop  year  of  1957. 

The  national  summary  for  the  week 
ending  February  4.  1957.  states  in  part: 

Devastating  floods  In  southeast  Kentucky. 
southern  West  Virginia,  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, and  portions  of  Tennessee  eaused  ttte 
loss  of  more  than  a  dozen  lives  and  milUona 
of  doUan  in  damages.  The  floods  were  the 
highest  In  100  years  at  niunerous  points, 
and  the  waters  rose  many  feet  over  any  floods 
previously  experienced  by  residents. 

•Rie  weather  and  crop  bulletin  for  the 
week  ending  April  1,  1957,  states: 

Precipitation  March  1957:  From  2  to  over 
4  inches  of  moisture  fell  over  the  Texas 
Panhandle  and  practlcaUy  aU  of  Oklahoma. 
Kansas,  southeastern  and  extreme  southern 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  gMi- 
eraUy  somewhat  greater  amounts  over  the 
region  from  middle  and  eastern  Texas  east- 
ward over  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  totals  were  more  than  twice  tba 
normals  In  the  upper  ooastal  area  of  Texas, 
the  AmarlUo-Dodge  City-Ooodland  area  of 
the  western  plains,  and  the  eftstem  portions 
of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  national  summary  for  the  week 
ending  May  6.  1957.  further  illustrates 
the  disastrous  weather  and  crop  condi- 
tions: 

Cotton :  In  most  of  Texaa.  Oklahoma.  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  southern  Mlaaourl  soil 
preparation  and  cotton  planting  ssvsnU 
weeks  late  due  to  prolonged  heavy  rains. 

For  the  same  week,  the  special  tele- 
grat^iic  summaries  on  States  reports: 

Arkansss:  Only  small  anumnt  of  oottan 
planting;  a  few  fields  up  to  good  stands. 

For  the  week  ending  June  3, 1P57.  the 
bulletin  states: 


Floods:  Rainfall  was  reeordad  daUy 
ttiroughout  the  past  week  In  the  central 
and  southern  Oroat  Plains   region.     ICbsl 

rivers  remain  at  high  levels  and  rather  wide- 
spread flooding  Is  still  reported  on  major 
streams  In  central  and  eastern  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  eastern  Oklahoma.  Brief  but 
locally  excessive  showers  on  Saturday  and 
Saturday  night.  June  1.  produced  annriiny 
again  on  the  Arkansas  Blver  trltmtarlea. 

In  their  telegraphic  summary  for  the 
same  week,  the  bulletin  reports: 

Arkansas:  Greatest  weekly  total  rainfsfl — 
13.85  Inches  at  Camden  •  •  •  bottomlands 

wet  or  under  water  •  *  •  general  rain  halted 
activities. 

The  following  week,  the  National  Sum- 
mary reports: 

Floods:  Serious  flooding  continues  on  the 
Bed  River  below  Shreveport  •  •  •  in  the 
Arkansas  EUver  drainage  a  cloudburst  occur- 
ring Saturday  night  over  the  hesdwaters  of 
the  Spring  River  near  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  pro- 
duced flash  flooding  from  Quapaw.  Okla.. 
downstream  to  the  confluence  with  tbs 
Neosho  River  near  Miami.  Okla. 

Cotton:  In  Arkansas,  planting  which  Is 
about  85  percent  completed  and  replanting 
made  some  progress  on  weU-dralned  land 
late  In  the  week,  but  rain  occurred  again 
at  the  end  of  the  period  In  this  Stats  and 
In  Missouri  •  •  •  the  most  critical  concern 
(In  Texas)  Is  for  the  late-seeded  cotton  In 
the  low  plains,  north-central,  and  north- 
eastern portions  where  the  crop  Is  2  to  nearly 
4  weeks  late.  Much  cotton  Is  yet  to  ba 
planted  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  this 
State  and  over  one-half  in  Oklahoma. 
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The  State  summary  for  the  same  pe- 
riod has  this  to  say  with  respect  to  crop 
conditions  In  Arkansas: 

Crop  Imte  and  there  la  great  need  for  fa- 
▼orsble  weatber. 

The  National  Summary  for  the  week 
ending  July  1,  1957,  continues  to  outline 
the  serious  consequences  of  the  1957  crop 
year: 

Floods:  noods  hlghUghta  of  tbe  mA 
were  the  continued  serious  flooding  on  the 
lower  Minnesota  River  near  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
and  the  near  record  flooding  on  the  Crow 
Blver  north  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.  •  •  • 
serious  flooding  on  the  Saline  River  and 
considerable  overflow  on  the  Solomon  River 

*  *  *  Heavy  rains  extending  northward 
through  Missouri,  DUnols,  Indiana,  and  por- 
tions of  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania 
caused  serious  flooding  especially  on  the 
Kaskaskla  River  In  east-central  Illinois  and 
on  the  Sangamon  River  in  the  Illinois  River 
drainage  In  Illinois. 

Cotton:  The  crop  suffered  wind  and  rain 
damage  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and  to 

•  lesser  extent  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  north- 
em  Georgia,  and  some  adjacent  areas,  as 
hurricane  Audrey  struck  the  Ijoulslana  coast 
on  the  27th  with  winds  up  to  over  100  miles 
per  hour,  and  rainfall  to  over  8  inches,  and 
moved  with  decreasing  intensity  northeast- 
ward over  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  middle 
Tennessee. 

Again  for  the  week  ending  July  8, 1957. 
the  National  Summary  stated: 

Roods:  Flooding  was  still  in  progress  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  St.  Francis  River 
in  southeastern  Missouri  and  northeastern 
Arkansas.  Light  lowlands  overflow  was  still 
reported  in  Colorado  along  the  Arlumsaa 
River. 

Cotton:  Moderate  to  heavy  rains  on  a  day 
or  two  at  the  beginning  of  ttie  period  in 
Mlssotirl,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  until  about  Wednesday  in  Georgia  and 
southern  South  Carolina  hampered  boll- 
weevil  control  and  cultivation. 

The  National  Siumnary  for  the  week 
ending  August  5,  1957.  reported: 

Weekly  precipitation  totals  were  moderate 
to  heavy  mainly  In  the  lower,  eastern  mid- 
dle and  southern  upper  Mississippi  Valley; 
lower  lakes  region;  extreme  Southeast; 
Texas-Oklahoma  Panhandle;  and  isolated 
locations  in  the  West.  •  •  •  Heavy  hall,  rain, 
and  strong  winds  caused  an  estimated  SI 
million  damage  to  crops  in  Lac  qvd  Parle 
County,  Minn. 

Arkansas:  All  stations  reported  rain  dur- 
ing week,  except  Fllppen  •  •  •  greatest 
total,  1.68  Inches  at  Pine  Bluff.  •  •  •  Craig- 
head County  rep<ni»  rain  damage  to  stalks 
and  foliage. 

The  National  Summary  for  the  week 
ending  September  9,  1957,  from  the  par- 
agraph. Weather  of  the  Week,  I  quote: 

WeeUy  precipitation  amounts  were  mod- 
erate to  heavy  in  extreme  northwestern  Wash- 
ington, eastern  Texas  and  throughout  Louis- 
iana; southeastern  Kansas,  northeastern 
Oklahoma,  southwestern  Missouri  and  north- 
ern Arlumsas;  eastern  sections  of  the  Dakot- 
as,  central  Minnesota,  and  northern  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan:  and  northern  portions  of 
the  New  England  States. 

On  page  5,  the  percentage  of  normal 
precipitation,  stmmier — June  to  Aug- 
ust— 1957,  showed  that  in  many  areas 
of  the  Nation  the  precipitation  for  the 


3  mcmths  was  150  to  200  perceiit  of  nor- 
mal. T 

Special  telegraphic  summarlis  report- 
ing from  Arkansas  stated  as  f olows,  and 
I  quote:  | 

Early  cotton  opening  rapidly,  picldng  gen- 
eral; late  continues  blooming  and  fruiting 
heavily,  needs  warmer  weather.  '  Insects  a 
proUem.  and  insecticides  being  applied  at 
regular  intervals.  I 

The  Weekly  Weather  and  Crbp  Bulle- 
tin National  Summary  for  the  \leek  end- 
ing September  2,  1957,  showed  k  map  on 
page  4  which  reflects  that  mf)re  than 
twice  as  much  as  normal  rainfall  was 
recorded  for  the  month  of  August  1957 
in  various  States  of  the  Middle  West  and 
Florida.  J 

The  summary  for  the  week  ending 
October  7,  1957,  showed  an  iiiteresting 
chart  on  page  5  reflecting  thit  in  the 
Southern  and  Midwestern  Stales  there 
was  200,  300,  to  400  percent  of  precipita- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  nortnal  pre- 
cipitation for  that  month — September 
1957.  J 

The  summary  for  the  week  ending 
November  4,  1957,  had  a  paragraph  on 
cotton  on  page  2.  part  of  which  I  would 
Uke  to  quote:  1 

Picking  generally  made  slow  p^tjgress  in 
the  Tennessee-southern  Missouri  afea  during 
the  week,  due  to  light  to  moderate  rains  on 
about  3  days.  f 

The  summary  for  the  week  ending 
November  11.  1957,  special  telegraphic 
summaries  from  Arlcansas,  statqd  in  part 
as  follows: 

^eavy  rainfall  fell  on  Friday  atid  there- 
after little  harvesting  of  farmwor^  possible. 
Cotton  picking  slowed  and  some  complaint 
of  bolls  rotting. 

The  Summary  for  the  week  oi  Decem- 
ber 9,  1957.  on  that  portion  uhder  the 
title,  "Effects  of  Weather  on  Crops  and 
Farm  ActiviUes."  for  cotton,  jcontains 
the  following  information:  "Majny  fields 
did  not  become  dry  enough  for  ^lachines 
in  this  region  (northeastern  Louisiana, 
the  delta  district  of  Mississippi,  and  in 
Arkansas,  southeastern  Missoiii,  parts 
of  Tennessee,  and  some  adjacent  areas) 
and  the  moderate  to  heavy  rains  from 
Friday  to  Sunday  will  cause  further  de- 
lay. The  crop  shows  the  adijerse  ef- 
fects of  wet  weather." 

The  Summary  for  the  week  o^  Decon- 
ber  2,  1957,  showed  in  a  chart  on  page  4 
that  the  Middle  South  area  received  12 
inches  of  rain  during  the  mont  i  of  No- 
vember. 

I  would  like  to  place  hi  the  IIecoro  at 
this  point  some  figures  release^  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Deparlxnent  of 
Commerce,  on  cotton  ginned  in  Arkan- 
sas prior  to  December  1,  1957,-ci)mi>ared 
with  1956: 

Cotton    Giknxd   Psiob   to   Dsckm^eb    1    nr 
AaxAMSAs:  Chops  of  1967  amd|i966 

Preliminary  flgiu-es  by  counties  ior  cotton 
ginned  from  the  crop  of  1957,  with  compara- 
tive figures  to  the  same  date  for  the  crop 
of  1966,  were  released  today  for  Arlfansas,  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Cotton  glnnings  by  States  were 
released  on  Monday,  December  9,  1957. 


(Quantities  an  in  rannlnit  balfls.    ttntensrenot 
included] 


County 


Tbe  State 

Arkansaa 

Anliley 

Bradley 

Caiboim „_. „„ 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Columbia .... .. 

CraiRbead 

Crittenden 

Croas 

Tittih%  ,     ._ ...... 

Drew 

Fanlkner 

Oreene ...... 

Hempstead 

Independence 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La/uyette 

LawTNioe . 

Lee ...... ... 

Lincoln 

Little  River 

Lonoke . 

Miller 

MiflBi3Sippi 

Monroe 

Nevada .«. .. 

Phillips 

Poinsett 

Prarle 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis 

White 

Woodruff . „. 

Yell 

All  other 


tM7 


720,M 


4.IM 

17,;bs 
i.m 

1,2D0 
18, 2 » 

10. 1M 

3,319 

88.C)3 

eo,f  W 

»,«M 

4,«(1 

4.ll« 

18. 1M 

S,3H 

in 

3S,cr3 
42.IM 

8.IH 
11,  6  M 
37,«J2 
17, 1  ?8 

1,7W 
44.(110 

2.«S1 
BLtm 

27,  ;n 

S(l 

44.on 

4S.7a 

a,4n 
7,a)« 

41.114 
«.flM 

19.  MB 
3.216 

lairs 


1B8S 


1.<28,4M 


«C6ll 

lasoa 

%724 

1,374 
HOGO 

2,742 
•0.822 

4,040 
7^718 

i(Ks,eeo 

4Q,4fiO 
46,531 
11.301 

tt,S18 
«M14 

6,736 

1138 
4a  871 
OLSM 

•.411 
1&3S2 
64.464 
38,064 

3.487 
63,728 

8,388 

108,110 

31,676 

2,430 
7«,183 
•1874 

1083 

1»4S 
11.481 
7S.444 
14.868 
31806 

1820 
31307 


Also,  I  would  like  to  include  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of,  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  on  1957  cotton 
glnnings  prior  to  December  |3,  1957,  and 
comparative  statistics  to  the  correspond- 
ing date  in  1956  and  1955 :    j 

Rkfobt  on  CoTTOir  Oiifmwo 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton  glined  from  the 
growth  of  1957  prior  to  Decei|iber  13.  1957, 
and  comparative  statistics 
sponding  date  in  1966  and  196|6 


tp    the    corre- 


SUte 


tJnlted  StatM 

Alabama... 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaltfornU . 

Florida 

Oeontia 

Illinois 

Kentucky.. 

I^uisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Virginia 


Oinning  (nmnin : 

not  tncli  ided) 


1087 « 


*0. 200. 668 
821.040 
580.206 
806,34(> 
1,431740 
6.786 
387.227 

3,331 
310,028 
043.530 
148.831 
181.806 
230,080 
204,671 
341,288 
371.2.S4 
%  730. 046 

7.066 


1081 


743i 

707, 
1, 

1. 307, 
0 

675, 

2J 
7, 

8r«, 

1.672,007 
438  801 


273 

382,881 
251 
8!  J 
823, 

l«>e. 


bales— Unters 


.V388 
010 
003 
,3681628 
838 
178 
OiJO 
424 
3S4 
047 


1.18 
581 
108 
8J830 
136 
<i25 
000 


1088 


Ml  711 619 

1,028,770 

8X264 

1.868,180 

1.021075 

14.763 

«)fi.7»2 

1,477 

6.057 

6A4.  ISA 

1.04a  186 

3»(>.473 

227.891 

361,166 

434.305 

860,970 

861086 

1811900 

10,079 


>  The  1057  flfrnrM  Include  estlmat«t  made  for  cotton 
Rlns  for  which  reports  were  not  obtained  In  time  for  use 
In  the  pre()aration  of  this  report.  FiRures  on  cotton 
(Winnings  prior  to  Dec.  13  were  collected  by  mall  and  re- 
iiorts  were  not  received  for  all  cotton  glqs  at  which  cotton 
bad  Iteen  ginned.  [ 

» Includce  230,766  bales  of  the  crop  of  B057  (Tinned  prior 
to  Aug.  1  which  was  counted  in  the  supply  for  the  season 
of  1056-57,  compared  with  404,845  and  311058  bales  of  the 
crops  of  1056  and  1955. 

The  statistics  in  this  report  tnclude  S4,889 
bales  of  American-Egyptian  fofr  1957,  40^061 
for  1956,  and  29,279  for  1966. 

The  statistics  for  1967  in  this  leport  are 
subject  to  revision  when  checked  against 
the  individual  returns  of  the  glnners  being 
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transmitted  by  maU.  The  revised  total  of 
cotton  ginned  this  season  prior  to  December 
1  is  8,034,771  bales. 

CONBinCPTION.   ROCKS,   IKPOKia,  AMD 

MKToan — ^uitrrsD  sxATBt 

Cotton  consumed  during  the  month  of 
November  1957,  amounted  to  656.206  bales. 
Cotton  on  hand  In  consuming  establish- 
ments on  November  30,  1957  was  1,442,047 
bales  and  in  public  storage  and  at  com- 
pressee,  11330,443  bales.  The  number  of 
active  consuming  cotton  spindles  for  the 
month  was  18,133.000.  The  total  Imports  for 
the  month  of  September  1967,  were  31,122 
bales  and  the  exports  of  domestic  cotton, 
excluding  linters,  for  October,  were  483,654 
bales. 

Certain  correspondence  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Congressional  District 
that  I  am  privileged  to  serve  follows. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Prank  Hyneman. 
president.  Trumann  National  Bank. 
Trumann,  Aric.: 

TavMAint  Natioivax.  Bawh, 
Trvmann.  Ark.,  January  IS,  1958. 
Hon.  S.  C.  "Took"  Oathimcs. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sot:  Have  just  returned  to  the  bank 
from  Lions  Club  where  I  saw  Earl  Moon  and 
he  told  me  you  caUed  him  this  morning. 
Earl  suggested  I  write  you  a  letter  and  ex- 
plain, as  much  as  possible,  our  situation  in 
eastern  ArlLansas.  No  doubt,  you  have 
talked  to  J.  W.  Kirpa trick  and  he  has  ex- 
plained  the  different  problems   to  you. 

At  the  bank  here,  our  crop  collection 
loans  lack  about  20  percent  being  paid.  Of 
course,  you  know  that  is  not  good  and  in 
addition  to  that,  the  farmers  that  couldnt 
pay  the  bank  or  even  in  some  instances  if 
he  did  pay  the  bank  in  full,  he  Is  not  able 
to  pay  the  Implement  dealer  or  the  ginner 
from  whom  he  has  purchased  cotton  Eeeds. 
bean  seeds,  fertilizers  and  poisons.  Then, 
too,  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the  items 
mentioned  above  are  essential  to  the  farmer 
but  he  cannot  go  to  the  ginner  or  seedsman 
or  implement  dealer  and  obtain  credit  this 
coming  Spring.  In  fact,  as  you  know,  the 
merchant  himself  cannot  carry  thoee  ac- 
counts and  continue  to  work  with  the 
farmer. 

Earl  mentioned  to  me  the  fact  that  you 
might  try  to  get  an  appropriation  or  sonoe- 
thlng  to  work  through  PCA  that  would  en- 
able the  farmers  to  pay  the  different  mer- 
chants. That  is  probably  well  and  good. 
However,  my  thinking  off  hand  is  if  you 
could  get  some  means  to  help  the  business 
man  to  obtain  a  loan  for  thoee  accounts 
and  probably  work  them  out  over  a  6-year 
period,  I  think  this  would  be  even  a  better 
solution  In  the  overaU  picttire,  as  weU  ■• 
the  PCA  cooperation. 

Just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  collec- 
tions at  our  gin,  I  will  tell  you  that  we 
lacked  approximately  9100,000  collecting  our 
accounts  up  to  what  they  normally  are  each 
year.  Naturally,  this  works  a  hardship  on 
that  partlcvUar  corporation.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  any  way,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  advise. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Fkamk  HnmcAH, 

President. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  most  signifi- 
cant letter  from  Mr.  Luther  Sigman,  of 
the  Sigman  Oin,  Vanndale.  Ark. : 

BioMAN's  Our. 
Vanndale.  Ark..  January  XS,  195t. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathinos, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wttshinffton,  D.  C. 
Dcab  CoNGaxssMAN :  I  am  writing  you  with 
regard  to  the  financial  plight  of  the  cotton 


farmers  and  secondary  financing  groups 
(cotton  glnners,  etc.)  as  a  result  of  excessive 
rain,  fioods,  and  the  early  freeae  this  past 
fall. 

Took,  to  begin  with,  our  crop  was  about 
55  percent  of  normal  for  the  county.  There 
are  a  ntunber  of  farmers  that  were  washed 
out  completely,  and  then  those  that  made, 
maybe,  6,  10,  or  20  percent  of  a  crop,  having 
had  the  full  year's  expense  put  into  the  crop. 
These  people  have  put  up  as  security  every- 
thii^  that  they  have  and  In  many  cases  have 
borrowed  full  value  on  their  equipment.  As 
you  know,  this  places  these  people  and  their 
lenders  In  a  position  of  difficulty  for  the 
coming  crop  year.  All  of  this  you  no  doubt 
are  familiar  with.  The  point  is  this:  we  are 
badly  In  need  of  extending  the  disaster-relief 
program  that  we  now  have  in  Cross  County 
to  a  financing  program  few  these  hard -hit 
people,  which  will  take  up  their  principal 
mortgage  indebtedness  and  place  It  on  a  3- 
to  5-year  pay-back  plan  along  with  the  cur- 
rent crop  loan.  This  type  of  plan  Is  not 
unreasonable  for  our  good  farmers  who  have 
been  helpless  victims. 

1  join  many  others  from  your  district  In 
urging  your  eerlous  and  prompt  efforts  In 
getting  a  program  of  this  sort  available 
through  our  local  FHA  office.  We  under- 
stand that  the  Administrator  of  the  FHA  in 
Washington  can  authorize  such  a  plan. 

We  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  with 
evwy  good  wish  to  you,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LTTTaa  SUMAW. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  LeRoy  Carter, 
Lambrook,  Ark. : 

Elaikk.  Axk.,  January  14. 1958. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  Eastland  bill  which  would 
loan  money  to  farmers  to  pay  their  1967  crop 
debts.  Tou  know  something  must  be  done 
to  help  them.  The  present  FHA  and  dis- 
aster loan  does  not  go  far  enough  in  Phlllipe 
County  around  Lambrook  area  which  Is 
probably  hit  harder  than  any  place  in  our 
State.  There  will  be  many  farmers  who  mtist 
give  up  their  land  and  lots  and  go  search  for 
factory  work.  Would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  give  me  your  idea  on  what  chances 
such  a  biU  might  have  In  passing  and  how 
soon. 

LxRoT  CArrsK. 
Lambrook,  Ark. 
A  telegram  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Holland, 
presidMit,   Delta  Farmers   Service   Co., 
Marion,  Ark. : 

BCauon,  Abk.,  January  10, 1958. 
Bon.  B.  C.  GATHtNoe, 

Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Urge  ttiat  you  give  your  support  to  bills 
introduced  by  Senates  Eastuiivd  giving 
financial  relief  to  business  and  farmers  in 
the  rain-stricken  areas.  Gross  Income  from 
cotton  in  Crittenden  County  is  considerably 
under  one-half  of  normal.  Some  Federal 
assistance  would  help  tis  to  recover  from  this 
serious  blow. 

J.  H.  Holland, 
President,  Delta  Farmers  Service  Co. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Robert  F.  Howe. 
Southern  Implement  Co.,  Inc.,  Helena. 
Ark.: 

HxLXNA,  AXK.,  January  8, 1958. 
Hon.  B.  C.  "Took"  GaTHiMas. 
Wash^igton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Please  use  all  influence  to  see 
that  amendment  to  pay  a  reasonable  portion 
of  existing  indebtedness  is  Included  in  dis- 
aster law.  Many  farmers,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  will  be  unable  to  operate  since 
Implement  dealen  are  financially  unable  to 


carry  delinquent  tanptemeDt  notes,  and  banks 
wiU  not  do  BO  unlees  some  reduction  is  mad*. 
Understand  that  payoff  percentage  in  1960, 
when  the  PSA  made  tills  type  loan  coupled 
with  a  production  loan  to  be  paid  back  over 
a  3-year  period,  was  over  95  percent. 

SOTTTOERN    iMPLnCKNT    CO..    ZMC 

BoBXST  F.  Hows. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  8.  J.  Howe.  Wa- 
bash. Ark.: 

Hklxwa,  Ask.,  January  9. 1958. 
Hon.  "Took"  OATHnfos. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Appreciate  your  efforts  on  disaster  loan 
legislation.     If  passed,  could  save  economy 
of  PhilUpe  County. 

8.  J.  Hows. 
Wabasb,  Ask. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  by  Louis  G.  Nash,  Delta  Im- 
plement Co.,  Blythevllle,  Ark. 
Subject:  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

DscxMBia  20,  1957. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pdlbkight, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Deab  SKMAToa:  I  have  noticed  with  Interest 
your  proposal  of  an  amendment  to  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  law. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  exactly  what  we  need. 
We  need  a  bill  to  help  refinance  our  farmefs 
in  handling  their  open  accounts,  and  notes. 
and  this  loan  made  direct  to  farmer  with  • 
provision  that  he  has  1  to  8  years  to  pay  It 
back,  as  it  is  going  to  take  the  farmers  from 
1  to  3  years  to  recover  from  1967.  We  should 
have  a  setup  where  Planter's  Production 
could  handle  this  additional  UKiney  or 
through  the  banks.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  this  handled  through  FHA.  as  from  our 
experience.  It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  and 
their  attitude  is  not  good  toward  the  Imple- 
ment dealer  cm'  whomever  the  fanner  may 
owe.  If  the  lending  agency  should  be 
Planter's  Production  or  the  bank,  they  would 
be  responsible  for  the  collection.  If  this 
money  is  appropriated,  it  should  take  care 
ot  the  farmers'  implement  notes,  open  ac- 
counts, and  other  indebtedness. 

We  finance  most  of  our  notes  through  local 
banks  and  we  do  carry  some  ourselves  and 
this  would  give  them  relief  also.  We  are 
having  to  renew  a  great  numy  notes  and 
when  1957  Installments  are  carried  over  with 
some  spring  payments  and  the  balance  of 
1957  due  in  1958,  along  with  their  1058 
maturities,  the  farmer  has  2  years'  notes  to 
meet  In  1  year  and  lU  going  to  be  impoesible 
for  them  to  pay.  The  Implement  dealers  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the  banks. 

I  also  ttilnk  if  this  money  can  be  mad* 
available  at  once,  that  it  will  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  the  implement  dealers  can  employ 
more  people  as  the  implnnent  dealers  have 
had  to  lay  off  a  lot  of  employees  and  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  lay  off  more  if  the  farmer  doe* 
not  get  relief.  I  do  not  see  how  some  farm- 
ers are  going  to  be  able  to  operate,  as  most 
of  them  owe  us  and  other  Implement  dealers 
and  we  can  extend  them  no  ftu-ther  credit. 

If  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  help,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Beat  wishes. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Delta  IiCFLKsanrr  Co.. 
L.  G.  Nash. 

(Copies  to  Congressman  ■.  C.  "Took" 
Oathimgs,  Senator  John  McClbxan,  Mid- 
South  Farm  Equipment  Association,  Harvey 
Adams,  Arkansas  Agricultural  OouncU.) 

The  next  letter  gives  specific  inf orma* 
tion  with  reference  to  the  severity  and 
acuteness  of  the  financial  hardships  suf  • 
fered  by  the  flood-stricken  cotton  farm- 
ers in  Poinsett  County.  Ark.,  in  support 
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of  lefftetaitlon  to  amend  the  SnuJI  Bad- 
1M88  Adiwltilafatitton  Aetr 

TkTTMAHw  xapnoacxNT  Co^ 
Trumann,  ArJe^  December  19, 1957. 
RepraseotatlTe  E.  C.  "Took"  Oathutos, 
Capitol  BtiiUUng.  Utile  Sock,  Ark. 

DzAB  Sim:  I  am  a  small  btulnees  located  In 
Poinsett  County  In  the  heart  of  the  disaa- 
ter-ctrlcken  midaoutlk  farming  tenttc^.  I 
em  deeply  Interested  in  the  amendment  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  law  that 
Senator  Zutta  E^/istlano  and  Senator  F"-t. 
FuLsiucRT  are  proposing  In  Washington. 

This  amendment  would  make  it  poesible 
for  farm-equipment  dealers  to  secure  loans 
from  the  8BA  to  take  care  of  the  normal 
excess  of  open  accounts  over  and  above  the 
same  accounts  receivables  of  a  normal  period. 
Due  to  the  disastroxis  crop  that  we  have 
suffered  this  year  I  am  holding  an  excessive 
amount  of  open  accounts  and  notes  receiv- 
ables that  I  am  not  able  to  collect.  At  the 
end  of  October  I  had  in  the  amount  of  %\9.- 
060.73  in  accounts  receivables  and  $21,381.68 
in  notes  receivables.  At  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, we  slioiild  have  collected  nearly  all  of 
this  in  a  normal  year,  but  we  had  $17,658.09 
In  accounts  receivables  and  $16,601.84  open 
In  notes  receivables. 

As  you  know  by  your  recent  visit  to  the 
Ttvmann  Uons  Club  meeting,  that  we  are 
making  or  have  made  only  a  half  crop  tn 
this  area.  Cotton  Is  bringing  only  about  20 
eents  per  pound  and  most  of  the  beans  are 
ruined.  We,  the  farm-equipment  dealers, 
and  small-business  men  are  left  holding  the 
bag,  in  other  words. 

For  these  reasons  I  certainly  want  to  urge 
your  support  to  Senator  Eastlakd's  amend- 
ment to  the  SBA  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eabi.  Mooif . 

Teeterday  I  received  an  informative 
telegram  from  the  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Farmers  Union  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Poinsett  County  Farmers 
Union,  regarding  the  need  for  emer- 
gency loans  and  refinancing  of  the  1957 
debts.    This  wke  is  set  forth  below: 

HAaaiSBVBO,  Abx. 
Hon.  K.  C.   (Took)   Oathings, 
New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
As  you  are  well  aware  the  need  is  most 
urgent  for  additional  adequate  farm -credit 
facilities  in  our  State  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture. To  alleviate  the  financial  disaster  to 
our  farmers  climaxed  by  weather  conditions 
of  1957,  financiers  approach  the  critical 
point  of  having  to  foreclose  on  farm  equip- 
ment and  other  securities.  We  urge  you  to 
make  every  effort  possible  to  bring  about 
legislation  which  will  make  loan  funds 
available  through  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  relieve  farmers  from  this  chaotic 
condition  and  to  make  possible  the  refi- 
nancing of  chattels  with  longer  term  credit. 
It  is  exceedingly  Important  that  the  facil- 
ities and  trained  personnel  of  Farmers* 
Home  Administration  be  utilized  in  this 
emergency  financing  so  as  to  make  ade- 
quate credit  available  without  discrimina- 
tion. As  you  know,  FHA  officials  are  well 
Informed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion since  they,  along  with  the  CivU  De- 
fense Administration,  made  the  original 
survey  and  compiled  the  data  which  was 
the  basis  for  declaring  this  an  emergency 
area.  We  feel  assured  that  you  will  do  all 
that  you  can. 

RoBxsT  W.  Downs, 
President.  Arkansas  Farmers  Union, 

LEarxs  L.  Tkuull, 
President.  Poinaett  County  Farmert 

Unicm. 

Emergency  loans  have  been  made  over 
a  period  of  many  years.    The  authority 


for  tliese  loans  is  contained  1^  the  fbl- 
lowing  acts,  to  wit:  ' 

Act  of  1944.  Public  Law  14d;  loans  to 
farmers;  1943  floods;  made  $)L5  million 
available. 

Act  of  IMS,  Public  Law  307;  (loans  and 
grants  to  farmers;  same  as  previous  act, 
but  made  available  the  $13  niilUon  not 
spent  under  Public  Law  140.  | 

Act  of  1946,  PubUc  Law  52;  reappro- 
priation  to  loans,  grants,  and  rural  re- 
habilltatioit — Appropriation  j  Act  of 
1946.  i 

Act  of  1948,  Public  Law  82;!  reappro- 
prlatlon  under  title  "Loans,  j  Grants"; 
1945  flood  damage;  $2  milUoni 

Act  of  1948.  Public  Law  785^  loans  to 
farmers,  1948  floods:  $6  mmi<pi. 

Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  71. 'extended 
Public  Law  785  through  June!  30.  1950. 

Act  of  1949.  PubUc  Law  38,  jexpanded 
coverage  to  Include  "all  natural  dis- 
asters" rather  than  Just  "4ood  and 
windstorm." 

Act  of  1951-52.  Missouri  noods  han- 
dled under  ACP  and  soil-conservation 
programs  with  regular  PHA  programs. 

The  cost  of  all  programs  adiiilnistered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
throughout  the  years  is  small — almost  an 
insignificant  amount.  On  Priilay,  Jan- 
uary 15.  1958,  in  testimony  Uefore  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit.  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  Budget  Di- 
rector for  the  Farmers  Home  .Adminis- 
tration stated  that,  "As  of  Jun^  30,  1957 
repayments  on  emergency  FhA  agricul- 
tural loans  amounted  to  91  pe^ent.  On 
maturities  in  their  accoimtingt  reserves, 
the  PHA  estimates  that  their  losses  on 
all  loans  will  amoimt  to  about  4.5  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  FHA  expects 
that  repayments  on  all  FHA.inn.ns  to 
amoimt  to  95.5  percent."  I 

These  farmers  are  the  belt  people 
we  have  in  the  communities.  They  are 
sound  farmers — they  aslc  no  ^ft — ^they 
only  ask  an  opportunity  to  continue  in 
the  farming  business  and  also  that  they 
be  given  up  to  5  years  to  pay  (he  losses 
which  were  suffered  in  the  disastrous 
year  1957.  | 

As  an  indication  of  the  serloLsness  of 
the  economic  plight  of  farmets  in  the 
vast  region  beset  by  floods,  texcessive 
rains,  and  other  damage  fromj  the  ele- 
ments, the  farmers  are  making! a  rim  on 
the  soil  bank  acreage  reserve.!  This  is 
most  unusual  since  heretofore  Ithe  allo- 
cation for  these  counties  has  be«n  under- 
subscribed.  There  is  a  reason|  for  this 
sudden  change  of  attitude.  That  reason 
is  debt — heavy  back  debts  hancing  over 
these  farmers.  They  are  desperate. 
Their  creditors  are  pressing  tb^n.  They 
want  to  pay  their  obligations.  They 
want  the  peace  of  mind  that  goes  with 
such  an  effort.  Many  of  those]  who  de- 
sire to  place  their  acreage  in  the  Soil  bank 
feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  crop 
production  loans  for  the  1958  cfop-year. 

Many  of  these  producers  are  attempt- 
ing to  put  their  allotments  in  the  acreage 
reserve  and  In  turn  agree  that  |?hatever 
Is  realized  from  the  Govemmetit  in  the 
fcMrm  of  a  payment  should  and  (would  be 
credited  on  their  notes  and  fpen  ac- 
<50unts  which  were  due  in  the  fa  1  of  1957 
and  were  not  paid  due  to  crop  fa  lure  and 


loss  of  quality  and  grade  djae  to  unusual 
weather  conditions.  ' 

Today  an  appeal  is  bciing  made  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Marvlii  McLaln  and 
the  Director  of  the  Soil  B^k  Division  of 
the  Department,  Vtr.  Howaid  Doggett,  to 
make  new  allocations  In  [the  counties 
that  have  been  designated  as  disaster 
counties.  It  is  a  matter  of  utilizing  ex- 
isting funds  to  meet  the  nieeda  that  are 
present.  ^ 

■niese  people  are  not  desirous  of  plant- 
ing less  acreage;  they  would  like  to  plant 
even  more  than  their  allo^ent.  They 
are  driven  to  this  most  ;heartrendlng 
course  or  decision  that  at  l^ast  part  pay- 
ment may  be  made  on  thetr  1957  losses. 
That  decision  means,  in  m^ny  instances, 
that  the  farmer  will  leave  the  farm  and 
seek  employment  in  the  to^tns  and  cities 

Yeaterday  I  received  a  t^egram  from 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Helms,  preadent  of  the 

Crittendoi  County  Farm  Bureau,  on  this 

subject.    The  telegram  rea^  as  follows: 

Ma«ioh,  A«k.,  Jankttry  21. 19S». 

B.    C.    GATRINaB. 

House  Offlce  Building, 

Washingtckt.  D.  C: 

Due  to  acute  financial  conaittons  »  great 

number  of  Crittenden  Counw  farmers  feel 

that  they  need  to  place  the  >  limit  of  their 

cotton  acreage  In  acreage  reienre  phase  of 

soil    bank.     Local    ASC   ofllc^   are    advising 

that   this   program   is   limited   due   to   the 

shortage  of  available  funds.    Flease  use  your 

Influence  in  making  it  poEsible  for  all  our 

farmers  to  take  advantage  of  I  this  program. 

AXXKN  bJ  Hslms, 

President,  Crittenden  Cvmnty  Ptcrm 

Bureau. 

The  following  telegram  ^  been  re*- 
ceived  from  outstanding  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  clvic-mindeq  citizens: 

ExLSMA.  Aax. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oatrtkcs. 

Washington.  Z).  C: 
Urgent  need  for  addlUonal  s  )I1  bank  funds 
for  Phillips  County  farmers.     Farmers  not 
yet  signed  should  not  be  penalzed.    Request 
your  assistance.  ^ 

gzxdrci:  ooldsmttr. 
David  Salomon,  Jb. 
P.  F.  KircHEMS. 
JouM  H^  Woods. 

An  appeal  has  been  made!  by  me  to  the 
Soil  Bank  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  transfer  {funds  from 
States  that  will  not  require  all  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  them  sp  that  these 
applicants  can  go  into  ttie  bank  this 
year. 

JAMES  GORDON  STEESEJ:  SOLDIER. 
ENGINEER.  SCHOLAR.  EXPLORBB, 
AND  STATESMAN  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  Missouri) .  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]  ie  r^ognized  for 
20  minutes.  j 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  former  Presidei|t  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said  that  tHe  only  ade- 
quate compensation  for  thei  tribulations 
incident  to  public  oflBce  is  the  occasional 
opportunity  to  render  an  important  pub- 
lic service.  The  truth  of  tWs  statement 
Members  of  the  Congress  ^will  appre- 
ciate. 

In  viewing  my  own  leglslktlve  career. 
I  count  as  among  its  moiit  gratifying 
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experiences  those  In  connection  with  the 
problems  of  interoceanic  canals— serv- 
ices that  brought  about  close  associa- 
tions with  many  leaders,  in  and  out  of 
Government  service,  who,  during  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  or  its 
subsequent  operation,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  an  important  chapter  of 
American  achievement  and  world  his- 
tory. 

Started  early  In  1949  In  the  81st  Con- 
gress, when  the  late  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Hon.  Schuy- 
ler Otis  Bland,  of  Virginia,  designated 
me  as  chairman  of  a  special  subcommit- 
tee to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  this  interesting  but  dif- 
ficult task  opened  up  a  long  chain  of 
events  that  has  never  ended. 

When  first  seeking  reliable  back- 
ground information  for  that  study  I  was 
fortunate  in  knowing  well  former  Rep- 
resentative Willis  W.  Bradley,  of  Cali- 
fornia, an  extraordinarily  able  naval  of- 
ficer and  student  of  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lems, who  arranged  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  a  presentation  in  the 
Navy  IDepartment  on  interoceanic  canal 
questions.  Public  mention  of  this  pres- 
entation was  previously  made  by  me  in  a 
eulogy  of  Representative  Bradley  In  the 
CONGRissiONAi.  RxcoRo  of  February  25, 
1955. 

Accompanying  Captain  Bradley  oo 
that  occasion  was  Gen.  James  Gordon 
Bteese.  of  Motmt  Holly  Springs.  Pa.,  an 
eminent  engineer  and  former  business 
executive  with  extensive  Panama  Canal 
experience,  both  construction  and  oper- 
ating. 

Masters  of  their  subjects,  these  two 
leaders,  with  the  aid  of  terrain  models 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  schematic 
diagrams,  described  its  key  problems 
with  such  forthrightness  and  vigor  that 
I  shall  never  forget:  Captain  Bradley, 
the  operational:  and  General  Steese.  the 
engineering. 

The  lessons  I  learned  that  day  proved 
to  be  of  immeasurable  value.  They 
helped  to  clear  away  the  fog  of  confu- 
sion that  then  featured  so  much  canal 
debate  and  aided  greatly  in  placing  the 
1949  study  on  a  path  that  overcame  ob- 
stacles. That  inquiry  culminated  in  the 
first  reorganization  since  1914  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  841.  8l8t  Congress,  approved 
September  26,  1950.  which  placed  the 
Panama  Canal  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

It  can  now  be  revealed  that  one  of  the 
principal  consultants  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  preparation  of  its  report  and  find- 
ings was  General  Steese.  Many  of  his 
constructive  suggestions  were  embodied 
In  its  recommendations.  House  Report 
1304,  81st  Ccmgress.  In  fact,  for  formal 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee, 
started  on  Jtme  6.  1949.  General  Steese 
was  chosen  as  the  first  witness.  (See 
House  hearings  on  Panama  Canal  toEs. 
March  14-June  14.  1949.  pp.  3  and  96.) 

In  the  years  that  followed.  General 
Steese  and  I  kept  in  close  touch.  A 
man  of  high  Intelligence,  commanding 
personality,  and  vast  backgroimd.  he 
grew  in  stature  on  closer  acquaintance. 
In  due  course,  the  story  of  his  life  slowly 


unfolded.  I  shall  summarize  some  of  its 
highlights,  especially  those  related  to 
the  Panama  Canal  in  which  he  was  so 
greatly  interested. 

A  cadet  at  West  Point  during  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Panama  Revolution 
of  1903,  the  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
Zone  m  1904,  the  "battle  of  the  levels" 
of  1905-06  to  determine  the  type  of  canal, 
and  the  starting  of  large-scale  constrvic- 
Uon,  young  Steese  naturally  aspired  to 
be  associated  with  the  majestic  project. 
Visiting  the  Isthmus  for  that  purpose,  he 
interviewed  Col.  George  W.  Goethals. 
then  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  thus 
secured  the  first  significant  assignment 
of  his  engineering  career. 

A  careful  student  and  keen  observer 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  with  the  capacity  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  problems  thus  presented. 
Lieutenant  Steese  became  well  grounded 
in  the  subject  of  interoceanic  canals — 
engineering,  geological,  administrative, 
and  pollticfd.  A  firm  believer  in  per- 
sonal examinations  in  the  field  as  pre- 
requisites for  logical  englneermg  deci- 
sions, he  developed  a  love  for  exploration 
and  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  canal  at 
Panama.  Among  his  finest  and  strong- 
est characteristics  were  those  of  candor 
and  indepmdence. 

After  leaving  canal  service  his  assign- 
ments while  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Army  expanded  greatly  the  range  of  his 
experience  and  professional  associations. 
Eventually  reaching  Alaska,  he  became 
a  recognized  authority  on  ttie  problems 
of  that  Territory  and  made  important 
contributions  toward  its  development  in 
the  building  and  operation  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  in  construction  of  high- 
ways, one  of  which  is  named  in  his 
honor — the  Steese  Highway. 

Retiring  from  active  service  In  the 
Army  in  1927  as  the  result  of  an  injury. 
he  was  promptly  employed  in  executive 
capacity  in  the  oil  industry.  With  serv- 
ice in  this  field,  abroad  and  at  home,  he 
rose  rapidly  to  high  position  in  the  busi- 
ness world  but  never  lost  interest  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  he  repeatedly 
visited. 

It  is.  I  believe,  noteworthy  that  his 
trav^  gradually  included  all  the  oceans 
and  continents  exc^^t  the  Antarctic 
making  him  one  of  the  most  extensive 
travelers  of  this  generation.  These  en- 
abled him  to  observe  the  more  impor- 
tant ports  and  canals  of  the  world,  llius, 
the  pattern  of  his  experience  served  to 
supply  a  profound  insight  into  the 
practical  needs  of  the  navigator  as  well 
as  the  engineer  in  the  design  of  works 
affecting  navigation,  and  to  emphasize 
the  Panama  Canal  as  a  key  transporta- 
tion utility  for  the  economic  transit  of 
vessels.  These  features,  he  often 
stressed  to  me  as  basic  in  dealing  with 
canal  problems. 

Notwithstand  Ing  an  unusually  busy 
life,  much  of  it  on  the  frontiers,  he 
found  time  to  read  voluminously,  publish 
numerous  papers,  give  lectures,  attend 
international  conferences,  and  to  take  a 
tireless  interest  in  fostering  his  first 
alma  mater — ^Dickinson  College  of 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1902  before  going  to  West 
Point. 


In  1941,  as  the  United  States  verged 
toward  involvement  in  World  War  II, 
the  Army  recalled  General  Steese  to 
active  duty  with  assignment  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal — the  scene  of  his  youthful 
endeavors. 

Serving  in  a  variety  of  capacities  In- 
cluding that  of  engineer  of  mainte- 
nance— now  called  lieutenant  gover- 
nor— during  what  is  today  recognized  as 
the  most  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  he  gained  the  ad- 
ditional benefit  of  service  in  its  perma- 
nent operation  organization. 

These  years  in  the  Isthmus,  1941-47, 
covered  preparation  of  the  canal  for  war. 
World  War  n,  and  demobilization,  all  of 
which  introduced  diflicult  problems  of 
many  types  that  served  as  challenges. 
Among  his  experiences  in  1943  was  close 
observation  of  the  development  in  the 
canal  administrati(m,  as  the  result  fA 
war  operating  experience,  of  the  Termi- 
nal Lake — ^Third  Loclcs  Plan  and  its  re- 
view by  canal  authorities. 

Throughout  this  last  canal  assignment 
General  Steese  was  ever  on  the  alert  for 
men  of  inquiring  mind,  especially  among 
young  engineers  and  officers,  to  whom  he 
devoted  many  hoiuv  of  thoughtful  in- 
struction and  exploration.  Always  In- 
terested in  their  professional  bettermmt. 
he  sponsored  the  formation  of  profes- 
sional engineering  societies  and  encour- 
aged discussions  dealing  with  canal 
problems  in  fimdamental  ways. 

Finally  leaving  canal  service  in  1947 
and  retiring  from  the  Army  a  aeoood 
time,  he  had  already  become  a  traditi<m 
on  the  Isthmus.  Thus,  in  1949  when,  as 
previously  stated,  I  first  met  General 
Steese,  he  was  preeminently  qualified  to 
act  as  a  consultant  for  the  subcommittee 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman. 

When  discussing  basic  canal  issues.  It 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  have 
stressed  the  1943  Terminal  Lake — ^Third 
Locks  Plan  for  the  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  as  the  first 
major  contribution  to  the  waterway  since 
the  decision  in  1906  to  relocate  the  At- 
lantic Locks  from  Bohio  to  Gatun  to 
form  Gatim  Lake. 

Notwithstanding  his  strong  advocacy 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  Plan  as  the  (mly 
logical  solution  of  the  canal  problem,  he 
never  failed  to  include  adequate  descrip- 
tions of  what  may  be  t«rmed  as  tlis 
1947  Sea-Level  Tidal-Lock  Plan,  with 
thoroughly  objective  comparisons. 

Of  all  his  clarifsring  explanations.  Us 
most  telling  points  concerned  questions 
of  security  and  national  defense,  injected 
into  the  canal  situation  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  after  the 
startling  advent  in  1945  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  In  these,  he  constantly  reiterated 
that  the  defense  of  any  canal  is  not  a 
question  of  inherent  characteristics  that 
could  conceivably  be  Included  in  con- 
structional design  but  a  matter  that  de- 
pends on  the  combined  military,  naval, 
and  air  might  of  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  its  industrial  capacity.  The 
problem  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  he  never  failed  to  stress, 
consists  of  a  combination  of  factors: 
capacity,  engineering,  functional,  con- 
struction, and  diplomatic  to  get  the  best 
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operating  waterway  that  Is  economically 
feasible. 

In  many  statements  to  the  Oongress, 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  repeatedly  re« 
fleeted  the  sagackras  thoughts  of  Oen- 
eral  Steese  derived  from  a  lifetime  of 
study,  travel,  and  observation.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his  states- 
manlike Views  were  major  factors  in  the 
restoration  of  sound  thinking  about 
Panama  Canal  planning  and  thai  they 
contributed  greatly  in  the  avoidance  of 
precipitate  and  unfortuiate  action  that 
otherwise  might  have  occurred. 

Still  later,  1955-56.  when  a  determined 
effort  was  made  by  the  directorate  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  abandon  the 
Panama  Railroad.  General  Steese  again 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Congress  with 
thoughtful  and  equally  courageous  state- 
ments that  materially  assisted  In  pre- 
serving that  vital  rail  link. 

After  his  second  retirement  from  the 
Army  in  1947,  General  Steese  did  not 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  ease  but,  despite 
the  growing  infirmities  of  advancing  age, 
extended  the  range  and  intensity  of  his 
travels  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
concentrating  on  Africa,  which  he  visited 
in  extensive  manner  at  least  eight  times. 
Alert  to  major  developments  In  the  many 
regions  visited  and  possessing  the  capac- 
ity for  vivid  description,  he  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  knew  him  welL 

Thus,  his  injury  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent and  death  2  days  later  on  January 
11,  1958.  in  Banqui,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  in  the  vast  continent  that  he  had 
explored  in  such  great  detail  and  knew  so 
Intimately,  injected  a  dramatic  but 
tragic  note  at  the  end  of  a  remarkable 
career.  I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  who  knew  him  will  agree 
that  in  his  death  the  Nation  has  lost  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  experts  on  Pan- 
ama Canal  problems  but  an  outstanding 
explorer,  scholar,  and  statesman. 

It  is  indeed  historically  fitting  that  I 
may  conclude  with  the  eloquent  el^iac 
poem  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  former  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House  from  Kentucky,  and  sole 
surviving  member — 1910-13 — of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  He 
watched,  with  great  interest  and  uxKier- 
standing.  the  career  of  General  Steese 
from  its  start  in  the  Canal  Zone  during 
the  construction  of  the  Canal,  until  its 
«id  in  Africa.  Thus,  he  epitomizes,  in 
most  admirable  and  effective  manner, 
the  life,  character,  and  achievements  of 
General  Steese. 


jAans  OoKBOor  Stsbbb:  A  Tubotx 
(By  Maurice  H.  Thatcher) 
Within  the  compass  off  theee  petty  lines 

Only  the  briefest  mention  can  be  made 
Touching    the    splendM    deeds    and    brave 
designs 
Ot  him  to  whom  this  tribute  now  Is  paid. 
If  there  be  lacks  In  phrase  or  amplitude — 
These  may  be  cured  when  all  Is  wen  pur- 
sued. 

•  •  •  •  • 

James  Gordon  Steese,  diulng  his  long  career. 
Spent  In  a  skilled  and  practiced  engineer- 
ing role, 
Wnnight  nobly  In  our  growing  hemlspberv— 

In  tropic  Panama  and  nigh  the  Pole. 
Th*  great  tran»>l8thmlan  Link  proclaims  his 

praise. 
And  in  Alaska  his  monuments  upraise. 


His  limpid  thought,  his  Judgment  quick  and 

truei  > 


true; 


Els  wisdom,  co\irage.  and   hlsl  faith   and 
hope;  I 

His  forward  look  to  what  is  yet  io  do; 
His  breadth  of  mind;  his  visionj  poise,  and 


scope, — 


Attest  bis  worth  and  make  his  stajtiire  plain: 
Not  soon,  indeed.  we'U  see  his  like  again. 

As  soldier,  planner,  builder,  patijlot, 

He  was  distinguished,  fearlee4   and  dis- 
tinct: I 
In  every  lai>or  which  befeU  his  Ipt. 
He  won   roiown;    with  all  h^   asms   is 
Unked.                                        j 
His  life  shall  prove  inspiring  decades  hence. 
And   time   shall   yield   poethimicius   recom- 
pense. 

Altho  high  honors  in  ample  numbers  came 
To  him  at  home  and  from  abroad,  he  wore 

Them  all  in  modesty.     He  was  tie  same 
Whate'er  the  restless  tides  of  fortune  bore. 

In  every  facet  of  his  character        ■ 

There  gleamed  a  jeweled  light  wb^ch  nought 
co\ild  bliur. 


i 


of 


He  was  a  bold  adventurer,  and  o'l 

The  rounded   Earth — and   quitting   all 
ease —  | 

He  traveled  oft.    His  thirst  for  i  more  and 
more 
Of  vital  Icnowlcdge  he  ne'er  (S3uld  quite 
appease.  j 

At  last  his  greatest  venture  was  io  die. 
And  find  his  rest,  beneath  an  Af ^c  dty. 
•  •  •  •    ]         • 

For  such  a  man  our  gratitude  ascends. 
As  Incense,  rich,  to  deck  his  miaory; 
We're  honored  as  we  honor  all  that  lends 

Itself  to  honor  and  to  probity.  > 
This  epitaph  Is  writ  for  all  to  re§d: 
"Yet  alkali  he  Uve  because  of  thpught  and 
deed."  : 

In  order  that  the  record  o^  General 
Steese  may  be  accessible  throughout  the 
Nation,  especially  to  historians  and  writ- 
ers, under  leave  to  extend.  I  quote  his 
biographical  sketch  in  Who's  Who  in 
America,  volume  27,  1952-1SB3.  pages 
2312-13:  T 

steese,  James  Gordon  (st*8),  tlvll  engr.; 
b.  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  Jan.  ^1,  1882;  ■. 
James  Andrew  and  Anna  Zug  (Schaeffer) 
8.;  A.  B.,  Dickinson  College,  1902,  i.  M.,  1900; 
B.  8.  (St  honors),  D.  8.  Mil.  Afcad.,  1907; 
studied  U.  of  Calif.,  1908;  grad.  tJ.  8.  Xngr. 
Sch.,  Washington.  1010;  Sc.  D..  Uj  of  Alaska, 
1932;  unmarried.  Commd.  2d.  It.  engrs.. 
June  14.  1907;  promoted  througl|  grades  to 
eol.,  June  18,  1918;  brigadier  general  and  ad- 
jutant general  Alaska  N.  Q..  1926427;  retired 
Oct.  1927.  Asst.  engr.  San  Dieg(>  and  San 
rranclaco  bays.  Calif..  1907-08:  *sst.  engr. 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  Panttna  Canal. 
190S-I3;  chief  engr.  5th  (expedltioaary)  Brig., 
Tex.,  1913;  Instr.  and  asst.  prof,  engring. 
U.  S.  MU.  Acad..  1913-17;  spl.  rip.  of  gen. 
mgr..  West  Md.  Ry..  June-Sept.,  ijie;  organ- 
teed  O.  T.  C,  Ft.  RUey.  Kans.,  'and  instr. 
Sngr.  O.  T.  C,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  t:an..  1917; 
asst.  chief  of  engra..  U.  8.  Army,  ltl7-ia;  de- 
tailed on  General  Staff  and  chief  of  section. 
Sept.  1918-June  1920;  spl.  mission  to  Adrlatle 
and  Balkan  countries.  1919;  pres.  AAaslut  Road 
Commn.,  1920-27,  also  chief  engr,.  1924,  27; 
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SATELLITES  POR  ^>EACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenipore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou^.  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  H^lx]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes.  1 

Mr.  HAI.K.  Mr.  Speaket.  4  years  ago 
on  December  8.  1953.  President  Elsen< 
hower  appeared  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  an(|  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  world  with  a  stirring 
proposal  for  the  peaceful  iise  of  atomic 
energy.  This  atoms-for-piace  plan  was 
implemented  last  year  wi1|i  the  forma- 
ticm  of  an  International  A 
Agency. 

The  President's  message!  at  that  ttane 
c(»istituted  a  ray  of  hope  Ibr  peace-lov- 
ing millions  in  what  was  t^n  called  the 
atomic  age.  Here  was  a  ^all  for  peace 
from  the  world's  foremost  statesman. 
Here  was  evidence  that  at  .least  one  na- 
tion wanted  to  devote  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses the  most  destructivei  weapon  ever 
perfected  by  man.  Here  #as  hope  that 
total  annihilation  could,  be  avoided 
through  peaceful  cooperatijon. 

Much  has  ha];^;)ened  since  that  time. 
Atoms  for  peace  has  worked.  But  the 
atom  as  a  war  weapon  alreiady  Is  almost 
obsolete.  We  have  mov^  from  the 
atomic  age  to  the  hydrogen  age  to  the 
space  age— all  within  the  short  span  of  4 
years.     Never   before   bare   conditions 
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changed  so  rapidly,  afrardlng  man  ao  lit- 
tle time  for  adjustment.  Horrible  weap- 
ons capable  of  destroying  entire  popula- 
iiooB  can  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  Earth  war  Is  being 
superseded  by  the  concept  of  space  war. 
We  ask  ourselves  what  Itoe  ahead  besides 
utter  chaos. 

Can  the  current  trend  toward  war  be 
redirected  toward  peace?  This  question 
Is  the  most  important  ever  posed  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  our  role  is  paramount. 
What  constructive  action  can  we  take? 
Certainly  we  can  and  must  continue  to 
build  bigger  and  more  powerful  missiles 
to  blast  an  aggressor  from  above.  We 
must  build  imderwater  craft  capable  of 
striking  from  below.  But  Is  this  the  ul- 
timate answer.  Of  course  not.  We  are 
building  missiles  and  submarines,  but  the 
enemy  is  building  them  faster.  We  are 
creating  a  striking  power  able  to  destroy 
the  enemy,  but  how  can  we  avoid  being 
destroyed  ourselves? 

No;  the  ultimate  answo-  does  not  lie 
in  an  arms  race  to  oblivion.  True,  we 
must  continue  to  Increase  our  defensive 
strength  and  offensive  striking  poa'er 
until  an  alternative  can  be  found.  To 
display  weakness  would  be  to  invite  dfr- 
struction.  But  true  and  lasting  peace 
has  never  been  built  on  the  shifting 
sands  of  military  ixnrer.  The  two  con- 
cepts— peace  and  military  power — are 
anUtheUcal. 

President  Eisenhower  recognises  the 
necessity  of  an  alternative  to  the  arms 
race  which  may  some  day  lead  to  total 
war.  He  pleaded  for  peace  at  the  Oe- 
neva  Conference  of  1955.  He  contin- 
ued disarmament  negotiations  with 
Russia  even  after  the  Communists 
showed  the  world  that  Uiey  were  inter- 
ested only  in  making  more  bombs  and 
more  propaganda.  He  has  now  met  the 
space-age  challenge  by  calling  upon 
Russia  to  dedicate  space  to  the  peaceful 
uses  of  mankind.  In  a  letter  to  Soviet 
Premier  Bulganin,  the  President  has 
asked: 

Can  we  not  stop  the  production  of  such 
weapons  which  would  tise.  more  accurately 
misuse,  outer  space?  Should  not  outer  space 
be  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  man- 
kind a^d  denied  to  the  purposes  of  war? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  obvi- 
ous. Space  not  only  should  be  devoted 
to  peace.  Space  must  be  devoted  to 
peace.  The  question,  of  course,  Is  how 
can  this  be  aoeomplMied?  Many  pro- 
posals have  been  offered  for  Interna- 
tional agreements  for  the  peaceful  use 
of  space.  But  I  thlzik  most  oi  them 
have  beoi  too  broad  and  sweeping  to 
«tand  much  chance  of  Implementatioa 
in  the  face  of  Russian  mtranslgence.  I 
believe  the  President  should  take  the 
same  approach  he  used  In  his  atoms-f  or- 
peace  proposaL  Mr.  Eisenhoww  did  not 
maintain  the  Inflexible  position  in  that 
proposal  that  all  nations  must  agree  to 
stop  producing  atomic  energy  for  war 
purposes.  Rather,  he  reoommended 
that  at  least  some  of  this  power  potoi- 
tial  be  devoted  to  peaceful  uses  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  Why  oould  not  Mr. 
Eisenhower  make  the  same  type  of  pro- 
posal in  relation  to  the  conquest  of 
space?  instead  of  seeking  agreement 
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for  the  eeasation  of  an  war-orimted  ef- 
forts on  missiles,  satellites,  and  related 
space  vehiclee.  he  couM  call  for  the  de- 
votion of  satellites  to  peaceful  purposes. 

This,  then.  Is  my  suggestion — that 
President  ISsenhower  go  before  a  q>ecial 
session  of  the  United  Natlozis  with  a  sin- 
gle proposaL  This  prc^oul  would  call 
for  an  International  agreement,  similar 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
and  launching  of  earth  satellites,  and  to 
share  in  the  Information  obtained 
therefrom,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all 
in  the  conquest  of  space.  Tills  proposal 
could  appropriately  be  called  "satellites 
lor  peace," 

If  we  study  the  language  of  the  Preri- 
dent's  atoms-for-peace  proposal,  we  find 
that  much  of  it — with  minor  changes — 
is  Just  as  appropriate  today  as  it  was  in 
1953.  and  could  be  used  to  present  the 
proposal  I  have  suggested.  For  exam- 
ple. Mr.  Eisenhower  declared: 

I  know  that  tbe  American  peofrte  share  my 
beUet  that  if  a  danger  exists  in  the  world 
it  is  a  danger  shared  by  all.  aiul  equally,  that 
if  hope  exists  in  the  mind  of  one  nation 
that  hope  should  be  shared  by  alL 

Today  a  danger  exists  that  has  to- 
creased  a  thousandfold  since  December 
8.  1953.  Today  that  danger  is  shared 
by  an  without  exception.  But  now  even 
as  in  I9&3,  a  hope  still  exists — not  only 
In  the  United  States,  but  also  In  many 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
hope  that  man  can  somehow  substitute 
peace  for  International  turmoil  and 
crisis.  We  would  like  to  think  that  this 
hope  is  shared  by  Russia  as  wen.  The 
Russian  reaction  to  a  sateintes-f  or-peace 
proi)osal  would  show  the  woild  whether 
the  Communists  truly  do  want  peace,  as 
they  have  so  often  claimed. 

Up  to  this  point  almost  every  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  obtain  Russian 
cooperation  for  peace  has  failed.  The 
Commimists  have  refused  to  accept  a 
realistic  disarmaments  plan,  m  fact, 
now  they  refuse  even  to  negotiate.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  would  be  sui- 
cide for  the  United  States  to  suspend 
unilaterally  missile  development  and 
hydrogen-bomb  testing. 

Ix  disarmament  is  impossible  to  effect, 
then  we  must  look  for  a  simpler  path 
which  ultimately  may  lead  to  the  road 
to  peace.  This  is  why  I  suggest  satel- 
4iteB  for  peace.  It  Is  a  beginning — a 
small  beginning,  but  it  could  foster  bet- 
ter things.  Actually,  it  already  has  a 
basis  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  program,  under  which  scientists  of 
many  nations  are  working  together  to 
learn  more  about  earth  and  space.  The 
earth  satellite  is  an  important  phase  of 
their  cociieratkm.  Russia  has  not  shared 
an  of  her  satellite  knowledge,  but  she 
has  g^ven  American  scientists  some  data. 

IQY  ends  in  December  of  this  year. 
We  need  some  type  of  agreement  to 
pledge  even  greater  cooperation  in  the 
satellite  undertaking.  The  United  States 
has  not  yet  formally  suggested  such  an 
agreement.  Tbe  President  indicated  in 
his  1957  state  of  the  lAiioa  address  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  "any  reliable 
agreement"  which  would  "mutually  con- 
tr(d  tbe  outer  ^ace  missile  and  satel- 
lite development."    But  Mr.  Eisenhower 


did  not  make  a  distinction  between  mis- 
siles and  sateUites.  This  distinction  is 
Important,  as  I  thaXl  point  out.  Then. 
shortly  after  the  President's  message, 
our  representative  in  the  United  Nations 
said  that: 

The  first  step  toward  the  objective  of 
assuring  that  developments  In  outer 
space  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
peaceful  and  scientific  purposes  would 
be  to  bring  the  testing  of  such  objects 
xmder  International  Inspection  and  par- 
ticipation. 

But  here  again  the  reference  was  to 
earth  satelUtes,  intercontinental  missiles, 
long-range  unmanned  weapons,  and 
space  platforms.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  a  comprehensive  agreement  of 
this  kind  can  be  obtained  under  existing 
conditions,  although  we  shotild  cootlnae 
to  seek  such  an  agreement. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  distin- 
guish between  earth  satellites  and  bal- 
listic missiles.  The  missile,  an  extension 
of  a  loi% -range  gun,  should  continue  to 
be  subject  to  general  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. But  the  satellite,  which  spends 
its  time  in  an  or1>tt.  is  entirdy  different. 
Its  dei'elopment  has  not  yet  been  ori- 
ented predominantly  to  war  purposes, 
making  It  a  logical  starting  point  for 
an  international  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement  should  l>e  proposed  now.  how- 
ever, before  miUtary  aspects  of  satellite 
development  take  precedence  over  the 
current  emphasis  along  peaceful  lines. 
Becaiise  earth  sattilites  wiU  not  be  vital 
to  national  defense  for  some  time  to 
come,  a  system  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  even  control  might  have  enough 
time  to  take  hold  befoie  they  become 
primarily  military  weapons. 

International  cooperation  and  control 
obviously  would  be  dilBcult  to  obtain 
once  the  satellite  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant military  asset.  Tet  it  is  at  thai 
stage — when  the  satenite  is  militarily 
dangerous — that  international  control  is 
most  necessary.  Why  wait  untO  it  is  all 
but  impossible  to  achieve  such  control? 
"SateUites  for  peace"  should  be  pro- 
posed whUe  most  feasible.  That  time  is 
now.  Such  an  agreement  could  be  highly 
important  as  a  precedent  leading  to  the 
eventual  control  of  aU  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

It  might  be  argued  ttiat  even  the 
"satellites  for  peace"  proposal  Is  too 
comprehensive  for  general  aceeptsnce. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Commisskm  to 
Study  the  Organisation  of  Peace,  in  Its 
report  Strengthening  tbe  United  Na- 
tioDs.  suggested  that  tfate  United  States 
seek  only  the  international  reglstratlan. 
and  verification  of  satellite  fiiglits  as  a 
short-run  policy.  But  I  think  we  should 
go  further  than  the  Commission  has  sug- 
gested The  coo];>eration  of  aU  nstions 
In  the  peaceful  development  of  these 
satellites  would  be  far  more  substantia], 
and  would  set  an  important  precedent, 
lite  registration  and  verification  of 
flights  would  natorany  be  included  in 
such  cooperation. 

The  United  States  hopes  to  lannch  Its 
satellite  soon.  Tlie  time  is  r^ie  for  giving 
serious  thought  to  an  tntematkaial 
agreement  along  tbe  lines  I  haw  sug- 
gested. We  must  not  ortriook  aqy  po*- 
sibility    of    easing    the    tension   which 
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exists  today  In  this  race  to  obliteration. 
If  "satellites  for  peace"  is  such  a  possi- 
bility—and I  think  It  is — then  we  should 
propose  it  to  the  world. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
JoNxs  of  Missouri).  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Roouts]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  in  the  House 
restaurant  when  the  angel  of  death  hov- 
ered over  the  restaurant  and  God  took 
the  soul  of  our  late  colleague,  Lawkknck 
Smith,  to  be  with  Him.  It  was  a  won- 
derful way  for  Lawrence  Smtth  to  go. 
He  died  In  the  service  of  his  Government. 
He  served  his  country  in  peace  Just  as 
he  served  so  gallantly  in  the  war  with 
all  that  he  had  of  his  love  and  his  devo- 
tion. It  is  terribly  hard  for  his  family 
to  spare  him  and  for  us  here  in  the  House 
to  spare  him.  Here  we  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  I  had  many  talks  with  him 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  him 
for  a  while.  I  always  admired  his 
courage.  We  did  not  always  agree,  but 
he  always  had  the  greatest  possible  faith 
that  he  was  right  and  was  so  gentle  with 
others  in  their  right  to  their  views.  He 
had  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  America 
and  faith  in  the  things  that  he  fought 
for  and  stood  for  in  this  Congress.  If 
he  had  stood  alone  in  every  measure, 
he  would  still  have  voted  as  he  thought 
right  no  matter  how  many  were  against 
him.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
beautiful  wife  who  was  one  with  him  and 
to  his  splendid  son  and  daughters  and 
relatives.  He  and  his  ^wif  e  were  con- 
stantly together  In  veterans'  affairs  and 
In  every  other  great  work.  The  last  time 
I  saw  them  both  together,  we  spoke  of 
his  son,  the  son  who  was  so  very  badly 
injvu'ed  in  the  World  War  and  who  gave 
80  much  for  ua.  All  three  worked  con- 
stantly for  the  veterans.  It  was  always: 
*nVhat  can  we  do  for  those  who  have 
suffered  and  for  those  who  have  given 
so  much  and  those  who  have  paid  such 
a  tremendous  price?"  My  sjrmpathy  goes 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin and  to  all  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin who  liave  lost  such  a  great  states- 
man, a  great  hero,  and  a  great  man. 
My  heart  aches  for  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House  who  will  miss  his  wise  counsel  and 
his  tremendous  kindness.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  the  tremendous  amoimt  of  work  that 
he  did  and  the  sacrifices  that  he  made 
serve  as  a  warning  to  those  Members 
of  the  Congress  who  are  working  too  hard 
today  imder  such  terrific  pressures  and 
anxieties.  Let  it  be  a  warning  to  them 
not  to  overdo  because  it  can  happen  to 
us.  I  am  going  in  a  few  moments  to 
see  all  that  is  earthly  that  is  left  of  him 
before  his  wife  and  colleagues  take  him 
back  to  Wisconsin  for  burial.  His  spirit 
will  live  on.  His  kindnesses  and  his  words 
and  thoughts  and  deeds  will  be  a  bene- 
diction to  us  always. 


WE  SHOULD  IMMEDIATELY  START 
BUILDING  100  NUCLEAR-POWERED 
ATTACK  SUBBIARINES  [AT  THE 
RATE  OF  20  PER  YEAR 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  a^d  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.    i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  1  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.         i 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Spedker.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  most  seiious  mili- 
tary threat  to  our  national  safety  is  the 
large  Soviet  submarine  fleet  iJready  in 
being. 

A  very  few  of  these  Sovl^  subma- 
rines equipped  to  fire  missiles  can  place 
most  of  our  seaboard  cities  and  other 
large  cities  not  too  far  from] the  coast 
in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed 
in  the  event  of  war.  I 

In  this  regard  I  quote  from  ihe  recent 
Rockefeller  report: 

Tlie  Soviet  Union  now  haa  the  a  wond  larg- 
est Navy  In  the  world  and  since  florid  War 
n  has  produced  more  vessels  of  tevery  type, 
except  aircraXt  carriers,  than  |be  United 
States. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  lonf  concen- 
trated on  submarines. 

A  fieet  of  well  over  400  is 
operation. 

This  number  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
German  force  which  severelsn  menaced 
Allied  siirf  ace  shipping  durinflj  the  early 
years  of  World  War  n.  [ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  th^  capacity 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  develop  natal  atomic 
powerplants,  or  to  adapt  ships  and  sub- 
marines to  launch  short-  and  medium- 
range  missiles:  In  fact,  Soviet  leaders 
have  pointedly  discussed  thei  v\ilnera- 
bility  of  the  United  Statesi  in  such 
attacks.  [ 

The  magnitude  of  the  threa|;  becomes 
clear  when  it  is  realized  that  43  of  our 
50  largest  cities  and  85  percent  of  our 
industry  are  located  within  500  miles  of 
our  coasts.  j 

Missile-laimching  submarines  are  the 
Soviet  equivalent  of  our  overseas  air 
bases.  ] 

No  longer  Is  the  ocean  ovu:  protector. 

In  fact,  the  ocean  now  becomes  the 
hiding  place  for  the  most  serious  threat 
to  our  safety.  ; 

The  task  of  combating  the  a>viet  siib- 
marine  menace  in  the  event  of  war 
would  be  a  difficult  one.  I 

This  is  our  Navy's  most  vitall  and  im- 
portant defensive  mission. 

At  the  outbreak  of  Worl<|  War  II, 
Germany  had  57  submarines  >  of  which 
22  were  oceangoing.  i 

Before  the  war  was  over,  40.000  men 
lost  their  lives  and  14  millioli  tons  of 
Allied  shipping  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  J 

It  took  us  4  years  to  combal  the  Ger- 
man submarine  menace.  ] 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speake4  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  AVERY.  Can  the  gentleman  teH 
the  House  how  many  submarhies,  if  he 
is  permitted  to  do  so,  are  in  ^le  service 
of  the  United  States  Navy  at  this  time? 
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Itx.  VAN  ZANDT.  Th^  are  about 
119  submarines  in  the  active  fleet  at  the 
present  time  and  most  of  these  119  sub- 
marines are  what  we  call  i  snorkel  t3ri>es 
of  modem  submarines.        I 

Mr.  AVERY.  Would  thejfentleman  be 
at  liberty  to  disclose  to  the  House  the 
number  of  submarines  thai  are  nuclear- 
powered?  r 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Node  Of  the  119 
submarines  that  are  on  duty  with  the 
fleet  are  nuclear-powere4  submarines. 
We  do  have,  however,  19  submarines 
nuclear  powered,  either  operating,  imder 
construction,  or  authorized.  To  break 
down  those  19,  we  find  tl^t  3  of  them 
are  actually  active  today  ^th  the  fleet. 
Fifteen  others  are  under  construction  or 
have  been  authorized  andj  should  be  in 
service  by  the  end  of  1960. 

The  bill  which  was  pMsed  by  the 
House  today  included  thr«e  submarines 
that  wiir  be  equipped  tb  launch  the 
guided  missile  Polaris.  \  understand 
that  the  appropriation  f^r  fiscal  1959 
will  call  for  1  guided-misslle  submarine 
and  4  attack  submarines,  i 

In  this  age  of  advance^  missiles  the 
submarine  is  even  a  mpre  powerful 
weapon.  i 

Not  only  does  it  threat^  our  ability 
to  control  the  seas,  but  It  now  has  the 
abUity  to  destroy  oiu:  citios  and  our  in- 
dustrial might.  T 

The  knowledge  that  the!  Russian  sub- 
marine fleet  Is  nearly  10  iimes  as  large 
as  was  the  German  sulnnirlne  force  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  Wai*  n  should  stir 
us  to  action  now,  rather  than  waiting  for 
destruction.  j 

For  survival  we  not  onljfl  must  be  able 
to  control  the  surface  of  the  sea  but  the 
waters  beneath.  : 

Disaster  could  be  the  only  result  from 
our  failure  to  do  so.         j 

Fortunately  we  have  In  our  arsenal  a 
weapon  which  if  produce^  in  sufficient 
numbers  could  deter  the  large  Soviet 
submarine  fleet — the  nudlear  powered 
submarine. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  a  submarine 
is  with  another  submarine. 

In  this  regard  the  nucldar  submarine 
has  no  peer.  | 

As  Admiral  Rlckover  testified  the  other 
day,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  jstart  building 
nuclear  powered  sutHnarii^es  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  rate  they  have  ibeen  building 
conventional  submarines  we  would  lose 
our  present  lead  in  submiarine  nuclear 
propulsion  by  1961.  j 

He  urged,  and  I  strongly  agree,  that 
we  immediately  build  large  niuibers  of 
attack  submarines  which  could  win^f  Rus- 
sian submarines. 

To  get  started  on  this  effort  now,  I 
have  introduced  this  date  a  bill  author- 
izing the  construction  oil  100  nuclear 
powered  attack  submarines  during  the 
next  5  years  at  the  rate  of  20  per  fiscal 
year.  | 

If  we  started  now,  I  am  Confident  that 
these  ships  could  be  comiileted  in  1961 
and  1962.  | 

If  we  built  them  on  an  accelerated 
basis  with  top  priority,  apd  I  propose 
that  we  do  so,  I  am  conflqent  that  they 
can  aU  be  completed  befot-e  the  end  of 
196L 
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From  my  own  tovestlgations  I  have 
determined  that  these  100  ships  could 
be  built  with  oxu*  present  facilities  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  fiscal  year. 

No  retooling  would  be  required. 

Further  the  nuclear  reactors  and  com- 
ponents oould  be  built  within  the  pres- 
ent industrial  capacity  which  has  been 
built  up  by  Admiral  Rlckover  and  his 
organization  for  naval  reactors  work 
during  the  past  8  years. 

Failure  to  immediately  start  oon- 
structing  these  attack  submarines  is  a 
natiofud  artmfawioa  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  protect  the  lead  we  now  have  In 
the  nuclear  submarine  field. 

We  have  no  other  recourse  In  the  light 
of  this  known  threat  but  to  ImmiMliately 
construct  these  vessels. 


THE    ADiONISTRATIONIi 
MONETARY   POLICY 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dnic«u.l 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  iwint  in 
the  Rxcoao  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  6I%AKBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Bifr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's monetary  policy  is  a  huge 
flop.  I  refer  to  the  administration's 
idea  that  a  modem  economy  with  aU  its 
complexity  could  be  regulated  by  the 
use  of  monetary  policy  alone,  that  is  by 
manipulating  interest  rate  and  supply 
of  loanable  funds  available  to  banks. 

I  rejoice  that  one  district  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  reduced  its  rediscount 
rate  to  2%  percent  from  the  previoas  3 
percent.  I  expect  other  districts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  follow  suit  momen- 
tarily.   That  is  good. 

The  economy  needs  this,  but  in  point 
of  fact  this  is  not  encmgh.  The  redis- 
count rate  should  never  have  been 
raised  to  the  3  percent  and  SViz  percent. 
This  was  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
present  recession.  It  should  now  be  low- 
ered below  the  present  2%-3-pereent 
figure. 

The  1953-54  recession  was  of  about 
the  same  or  slightly  less  Intensity  than 
that  into  ^Hiich  our  economy  Is  pres- 
ently stkilng.  At  that  time  the  redls- 
coimt  rate  was  IVi  percent,  or  about 
half  the  present  rate  of  2%-3  percent. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  has 
worked  together  with  the  reactionary 
elements  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  apply  the  above-mmtioned  policy. 

This  policy  was  never  effective  in  com- 
batting inflation;  it  did  bring  about  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  national  debt,  and  the  sub- 
stantial economic  recession  now  deepen- 
ing. However,  reducing  the  rediscount 
rate  will  help  restore  prosperity.  The 
money  charge  for  financing  the  national 
debt  is  about  $7.9  billion  this  year.  The 
yearly  cost  of  financing  the  national  debt 
has  risen  about  $2  billion  since  the  ad- 
ministration came  into  power. 

A  second  thing  which  the  administra- 
tion-Federal Reserve  hard  mon^  policy 


has  Aoae  has  been  to  raise  banking  praT- 

Its  and  insurance  company  profits  to  an 
an  time  high.  This  was  particularly 
apparent  in  the  recent  refinancing  of  Uie 
national  debt.  In  that  instance.  Govern- 
ment securities  which  had  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  2V2  percent  were  raised  to 
3%  and  4  percent  on  selected  issues,  most 
at  which  were  owned  by  banks  and  in- 
surance companies.  Here  are  the  flaws 
in  the  policy:  it  is  costly,  as  shown  by 
the  tremendous  rise  in  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  national  debt;  it  discrim- 
inates between  small  and  wecJc  borrowers 
and  large  corporate  interests;  it  is  inef- 
fective; and  it  Is  not  only  potoitially 
dangerous,  but  has  actually  been  one  of 
the  principal  contributing  features  to  the 
present  depression  striking  large  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  and  which  has  put 
out  of  work  about  3.7  millions  of  workers. 

Unless  this  hard  money  policy  is  re- 
laxed further,  at  once,  the  probability 
is  that  the  depression  win  worsen  sub- 
stantially before  Fall.  Already  5  to  7 
million  unemployed  are  predicted  for 
later  this  year. 

A  wen  known  and  respected  economist 
recently  said  that  never  had  a  recession 
strudc  the  American  economy  which  was 
so  easy  to  correct.  He  referred  to  the 
possibiUty  of  Federal  action  in  this  field. 

The  only  guise  under  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  retained  this  hard 
money  poUcy  has  been  the  claim  that  it 
would  counteract  inflatlan  and  that  it 
would  halt  the  spending  on  which  infla- 
tion was  blamed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder^ 
Reserve  Board  himself  admitted  that  this 
policy  had  beoi  ineffective.    He  said: 

The  economy  has  been  txndergolng  a  cspfl- 
tal  gains  boom  and  the  capital  Industries 
as  weU  as  Industries  requiring  heary  capital 
Investment  are  generally  characteiiaed  by 
large-scale  enterprises. 

This  means  simi^  this,  the  big  Indus- 
tries have  been  expanded  tremendously; 
no  one  denies  that.  The  little  industries 
and  the  smaU  businesses  have  been  un- 
able to  expand  and  have  been  unable  to 
get  risk  capital  and  short  term  capital 
just  to  carry  them  over  tough  times.  The 
high  interest,  hard  money  program  of 
this  govtfnnkent  has  made  things 
equally  Impostible  for  farmers.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Inflation  this 
policy  was  to  control  persisted  at  a  time 
when  there  was  unemployment,  and  sub- 
stantial surplus  industrial  capacity. 

A  very  grave  warning  to  the  people  of 
this  country  should  be  the  fact  that  de- 
pressions and  substantial  periods  of  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  this  country  have  al- 
ways been  preceded  by  periods  of  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates. 

Tht  present  administration  has  de- 
liberately fostered  these  high  Interest 
rates,  perhaps  as  a  payoff  to  certain 
supporters.  large  corporations  and  big 
industries  do  not  suffer  under  such 
monetary  policy.  These  oorporattons 
can  finance  from  earnings  as  they  have 
been  during  the  last  few  years.  They 
can  and  do  pass  higher  mterest  charges 
along  to  the  customer.  Such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done  by  the  little  fellow. 

The  President  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  must  act  to  further  reduce  this 


rediscount  rate.  Ho  denial  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  sufllce  to  disprove  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  administration-Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy.  The  two  have  been 
working  hand  in  hand  to  bring  about 
high  interest  and  a  reduced  amount  of 
loanable  funds  available.  Unless  this 
policy  Is  changed  forthwith,  the  number 
of  imemployed  In  this  country  is  going 
to  rocket  above  the  3.7  minion  at  which 
it  is  presently,  and  higher  than  the  5 
million  plus  forecast  by  the  administra- 
tion for  later  in  the  year.  Forty-five 
major  industrial  centers  are  already 
classed  as  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment with  6  percent  or  more  of  the 
worker  force  unemployed.  My  own 
city  of  Detroit  is  among  them,  with  8 
percent  or  123,909  out  of  work.  Worse. 
200.000  or  6.8  percent  of  all  the  workers 
of  Michigan  are  unemployed.  Other 
States  and  cities  are  similarly  affected. 
This  should  be  in  and  of  itself  ade- 
quate warning  to  bring  further  action 

BOW. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ON 
SOCIAL  IA3ISLATK>N 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlsaoml  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewomsm  from  Oregon  FMrs.  Otmf  1 
may  extend  her  ronarks  at  this  potait  In 
theRaoosB.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  many  of  us  who  were  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  President's  budget  as  they  affected 
Federal  programs  relating  to  ^e  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Over  the  years  these 
programs  were  established  as  a  result  of 
a  vigorous  and  nationwide  demand  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  assume  its 
rightful  role  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people — all  of  the  people 
and  not  a  select  few. 

The  Eisenhower  budget  represents  a 
frontal  attack  upon  these  groups.  Its 
true  import  has  been  dearly  summed  up 
by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchh^m,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
in  a  statement  issued  on  January  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Louchheim's  statonait  be 
printed  in  fuU  in  the  Congrissionai. 
Rsooao. 

The  statement  by  Mrs.  Louchheim 
follows: 

Tbe  biggest  miaaile  tbe  Elsenhower  budget 
propoaea  to  latmdi  Is  aimed  directly  at  the 
American  people — Into  the  heart  of  tliatf 
liBsltti    vrifare.  and  education  ivograma. 

The  President  has  literally  declared  war  oa 
the  social  leglslaUon  that  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  OMX  modem  democracy.  He  has 
withdrawn  his  support  from  the  modest 
oreraU  education  effort  he  ««ggested  last 
year  and  he  Is  asking  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation oottang  mto  vital  besltb  azul  welfare 
programs. 

His  proposals  mean  radtiction  of  hospital 
construction,  reduction  of  disability  pensions 
for  veterans,  redtictlon  of  health  iitsuranes 
for  Federal  employees.  And  wMle  no  ^pedflo 
proponls  are  «anainMM«,  ladlcatkiBs  ars 
that  there  will  be  cutbacks  In  Federal  tuatfs 
to  SUtes  on  assistance  to  tbe  nesdj  aged. 
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dependent  children,  tbe  blind,  and  tbe  toUUy 
dleabled  M  well. 

In  hU  budget,  tbe  Preildent  bM  either 
eompletelj  Abandoned  programs  nieh  ae  ae- 
ilstanee  to  mentally  retarded  children,  chil- 
dren with  hearing  and  ipeeeh  defects,  and 
Juvenile  dellnquente,  or  he  has  adopted  the 
National  AaMclatlon  of  Manufacturer*  and 
chamber  of  eommeroe  line  of  "return  It  to 
the  States  and  localities"— a  line  which  when 
properly  translated,  means  kill  the  program. 

The  President  completely  Ignores  tbe  chal- 
lenge of  the  growing  suburbs  when  he  pro- 
poses cutbacks  aSeottng  housing,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  education  projects.  He  strtkes  at 
the  dtlee  with  further  limitations  on  vital 
slum  clearance  and  urban-ownewal  planning. 

A  9Vi-P«reant  increase  In  defense  spend- 
ing at  this  tune  does  not  justify  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  dock  back  a  qtiarter  of  a  century. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Roonby  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Samtamoblo)  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  on  account  of  death 
in  tbe  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  20  minutes 
today. 

»Mr.  RxTJSS,  for  60  "minutes  on  Monday 
-  *  next. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ritrss) .  for  30  minutes  on  Monday  next 

Mr.  Udall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rkuss)  ,  for  30  minutes  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Hals,  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Vanik.  for  15  minutes  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  Bailit,  for  30  minutes  on  Tuesday 
next. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  next,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wyoming,  for  1  hour 
on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  20  minutes 
on  January  27. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Antuso  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  FLOoii  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  JoHANSXN  and  include  extraneoxis 
matter. 

Mr.  BaxBozNG  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hale  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 
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Mr.  RoDXNO  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  Atbbs   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

FOBB). 

Mr.  Btehe  of  Pennsylvania,    j 
Mr.  MclNTOSH  and  to  inclu4e  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.BlCKWOBTR. 

Mr.  CtmNiNOHAM  of  Nebraski  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Martin)  and  t^  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Rorlda  and  tb  Include 
extraneous  matter.  I 

Mr.  Lbsinsxi  in  three  Instanoes  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.        i 

Mr.  Beat  in  two  instances  a^  to  In- 


ebraskl 


elude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  to  include 
ous  matter. 


extrane* 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     BROWN     of     Missou^ 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.  , 

The  motion  was  agreed  to^  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.  m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  I]ouse  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January' 27, 1958, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'^ONS, 
ETC.  . 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIT.  execu- 
tive communications  were  talfen  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  ref errad  as  fol- 
lows: I 

1603.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secre- 
tary. National  AdvlBory  Committeei  for  Aero- 
nautics, transmitting  a  draft  of  pra|x>se<l  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  tbe  na- 
tional defense  by  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  aeronautical  research  facilities  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  .for  Aero- 
nautics necessary  to  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  aeronautical  research";  tolthe  (Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secre- 
tary. National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  the 
national  defense  by  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  aeronautical  researcli  facilities 
by  the  National  Advisory  Conuftittee  for 
Aeronautics  necessary  to  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  aeronautical  research'];  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.        { 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  quarterly  report  sh|>wing  the 
niunber  of  officers  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  executive  element  of 
the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  goverfmient  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1957.  pur- 
suant to  section  8031  (c).  tlUe  10,  United 
states  Code;  to  the  Committee  in  Armed 
Services.  T 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarj  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  surplus 
property  disposed  of  during  the  pa^t  year  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Mailtime  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  Public  Law  162, 
81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  o|i  QoTcm- 
ment  Operations.  > 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  (Thalrm^n,  United 
States  Securities  and  Exchange  Cofnmlssion. 
transmitting  the  23d  Annual  Report  of  tlie 
Secttrlties  and  Exchange  Commi88i()n  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957,  pursuant  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  df  1934;  to 


the  Committee 
Commerce. 


on  Interstate  anil  Foreign 


JcDnnary  23 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Aeilng  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by.  And  donations 
to  the  anthracite  experiment :  station  oper- 
ated by  the  Bureau  of  IClnes'at  SchuyUdU 
Haven,  Pa.,  for  the  calendar  yWr  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  act  of  December  18,  1943  (66 
Stat.  1056);  to  the  Commlttas  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Se^etary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  claims  for 
damagss  caused  to  inhabltantaiof  the  United 
States  by  fluctuations  in  the  Irater  level  of 
the  lAke  of  the  Woods,  pursuant  to  section  a 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approvM  August  13, 
10M  (6«  Stat.  738) ;  to  the  Ca4>nlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Dlieetor  of  Per- 
■onnel.  Department  of  Commsroe,  transmit- 
ting a  report  concerning  positions  in  grades 
as-10,  17  and  18,  pursiiant  to  Public  Law 
864,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 

151 1.  A  letter  from  tbe  .. 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting 
payment  of  claims  for  damage 
vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
settled  by  the  Treasury. 
646  (b)  of  title  14,  United  6 
the  Committee  on  the  Ju< 


Inff  Seeretary 
report  on  the 
loned  by 
have  been 
t  to  section 
tee  Code;  to 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTirrEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  tol,  reports 
of  committees  were  deUv^red  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Ur.  WILLIS:  (Committee  on  fthe  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  8361.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2364 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  In 
reference  to  applications  for  ^rlta  of  habeas 
corpiis  by  persons  in  custodjT  pursuant  to 
the  Judgment  of  a  State  court;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1298)  J  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar.  1 

liCr.  MILLS:  Committee  ofi  Ways  and 
Means.  Ho\ue  Joint  Resolutlifn  439.  Joint 
resolution  to  permit  articles  Itnported  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibition at  the  Washington  State  Seventh 
International  Trade  Fair.  Seattle.  Wash.,  to 
be  admitted  without  payment  of  tariff,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1294).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  ion  the  Stata 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committed  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolutlcn  483.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  tbe  act  of  Augrust  20. 
1954,  establishing  a  commission  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Alexander  Hamilton;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1296).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  jon  the  Stata 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  ob  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  10021.  A  biU  tb  provide  that 
the  1955  formula  icg  taxing  income  of  life 
Insiu-ance  companies  shall  alsq  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1957;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1296).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stata 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BHI^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXJLl,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inir<xiuced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUowsc 

By  Mr.  CHXLF: 
H.  R.  10223.  A  blu  to  enable  former  owners 
of  certain  property  In  Hardin  (loxmty,  Ky.,  to 
repurchase  lands  sold  by  them  to  the  United 


States;    to  the 
Operations. 


Cwnmittee   on  Government 


1958 
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By  Mr.  ADAIB: 

B.R.l02a4.A  btu  to  provide  for  the 
estaMlshment  of  a  United  States  Academy  of 
Science  and  Technology;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

By  Mr.  AMFUBO: 

H.  B.  10338.  A  bUl  declaring  October  13  to 
be  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  OdumbUB 
Day;  to  the  Commlttae  on  tbe  Judldary. 
ByMr.BOTKIir: 

H.  B.  10336.  A  torn  to  amend  ssetlon  883  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Faroes  to  enforoe  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  fMaral  oourta;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Armed  lerilces. 

B.  B.  10337.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  cf  the 
United  Statas  Code  to  prohibit  the  oalUng  of 
tbe  Mational  Ouard  into  Federal  eenrioe  ex- 
eapt  In  time  of  war  or  Invasion  or  upon  tbe 
request  of  a  Stata;   to  the  Oommlttee  on 

Armed  Services.  

By  Mr.  BRKKDINO: 

R.B.  10338.  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
relating  to  price  support  on  wheat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BBOOMFIELO: 

H.  B.  10339.  A   bUl    to   establish    a   Com- 
mission on  the  Establishment  of  a  United 
States  Academy  of  Science;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BTRD: 

H.  R.  10230.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  program 

of     economic     relief     for     distressed     areas 

throvigh  a  system  of  loans  and  granta-ln-ald; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OOAD: 

R.  R.  10231.  A  blU  to  maintain  the  price 
of  basic  agricultural  conunodities  at  a  level 
of  equal  relationship  to  the  current  income 
needs  of  the  producer  and  to  protect  the 
economic  foundation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  primary  market  for  manufactured 
products  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

H.  R.  10232.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  admis- 
sion into  evidence  in  certain  criminal  pro- 
ceedings of  information  Intercepted  in  na- 
tional security  Investigations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  ORANAHAN: 

H.  R.  10233.  A  bm  to  adjust  the  rates  dt 
basic  compensation  of  certain  offlcvrs  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 

R.  R.  10234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  the  Imposi- 
tion of  more  onerous  recordkeeping  requlre- 
menta  with  respect  to  trade  and  business 
expenses  of  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 

H.R.  10235.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10236.  A  biU  to  require  labor  organi- 
sation reporta,  to  insiire  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain labor  organization  information,  to  de- 
fine certain  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
labor  organizations  and  emplojrers,  and  to 
provide  further  safeguards  for  workers 
against  Improper  activities  In  the  conduct  of 
labor  organization  affairs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.KEAN: 

H.  R.  10237.  A  bUI  to  amend  certain  sub- 
sections of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  87  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.KKARmrr: 
H.  R.  10338.  A  bUI  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organl- 


■atlons  of  tbe  blind;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor. 
Bylfr.XBOCm: 
H.  B.  10380.  A  MU  to  amend  oertaln  sub- 
seetkms  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  87  of  tbe 
Internal  BeventM  Code  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 


to  tbe 


By  Mr.  LI8INSKI: 

H.  B.  10340.  A  Mil  to  Inereaae  tbe  ratee  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service;  to  the  OommUtee  on  Poet  OOoe  and 
OlvUSarrlce. 

By  Mr,  MTTOALF; 

R.  R.  10841.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  price  support  on  wheat;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Agrloulttire. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIDf  of  lUlnols: 

R.  B.  10343.  A  blU  to  permit  articles  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  for  ths  pur- 
pose of  exhibition  at  ths  Chicago  Interna- 
tional Fair  and  Exposition,  to  be  held  In 
July  1090  at  Chicago,  lU.,  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAM: 

H.  B.  10243.  A  7U1  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  so  as  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restralnto  and  monopolies  by  pro- 
viding that  violations  of  the  Robinaon- 
Patman  Act  shall  constitute  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 

H.  R.  10244.  A  bUl  to  facUitata  the  appU- 
cation  and  operation  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  PF08T: 

H.  R.  10245.  A   biU   to   add   certain   lands 
located  in   Idaho  to  the  Boise  and  Payette 
National  Forests:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 

H.  R.  10246.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefit  based  on 
disability  wUl  not  be  reduced  by  any  benefit 
awarded  under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  Armed  Forces 
based  on  disability:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  R.  10247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefita  Act  of  1967  to  liberalize  the  Imsis 
for.  and  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of,  dis- 
ability pension  awards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.  R.  10248.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 

R.  R.  10349.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

R.  R.  10250.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rtg^t  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

R.R.  10251.  A  bill  io  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  permit  the  institution  of  actions  for 
damages  for  violations  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10253.  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  United  States  participation  in  the 
Universal  and  International  Exhibition  of 
Brussels,  1968;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Bylfr.VANZAMDT: 
R.  R.  10253.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  construct  100  nuclear- 


powered  attack  submarine 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Bervlcea. 
By  Mr.  WRBIIAIID: 

R.B.  10384.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Otvll  i 
Ice  Betlrement  Act  to  allmlnata  tbe  reduo- 
tUm  In  annvilty  elected  for  a  epouae  wbea 
such  spouse  prsdseeaees  tbe  pemon  makUtg 
the  election;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  OOoe 
andOlvUSennoe. 

By  Ifr.  wmiBOW: 

H.  B.  10386.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intamal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  Import  tasee 
on  lead  and  atno;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  OBLLAT: 

R.  J.  Bee.  813.  Joint  resolutloB  to  eeUbllah 
tbe  Rudson-Obamplaln  Celebration  Oommls- 
slon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee on  tba  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  ■SMONDBOlf : 

R.  J.  Bss.  818.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  desig- 
nate tbe  Bret  day  of  May  of  eaeh  year  as 
Loyalty  Day;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Ju> 

dielary.  

By  Mr .  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania : 

R.  J.  Res.  614.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  rose  as  the  national  Oower  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  T0LLBF80N: 

H.  Res.  461.  Reec^utlon  requesting  the  See- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  aU  departmenta  of 
Government  to  protect  Alaska-spawned  eal- 
mon;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  R.  10256.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leonora 
Holmes   Mola;    to   the    Cmnmlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Bfr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.  R.  10257.   A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jolanda 
Ferretti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.  R.  10258.     A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Al- 
berto  Altarach;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLET: 
H.  R.  10269.      A    biU     for    the    reUef    of 
Glovanna  Basegglo;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE."^ 
H.  R.  10260.    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Natale 
H.  Bellocchi  and  Oscar  R.  Edmondson;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  10261.    A  bill  for  the  relief  Of  Kamall 
Singh    Blahal;    to   the    Committee   <m   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
R.  R.  10263.    A  bill  tor  the  reUef  of  Kurt 
Rletmann;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

O'BRIEN  of  New  Twk: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  oi.  Ftands 
to  the  Coaunlttee  on  the  Ju- 


By  Mr 

H.  R.  10263 
M.  Halscher; 
dlclary. 

By  Mr 

H.  R. 10364 


SHELLEY': 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pastor 

Baltazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

R.  R.  10265.    A  blU  fcv  the  reUef  of  Oeorge 

Kharouf :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

S66.  The  SPEAKKB  presented  a  petltlatt 
of  Otis  Loper,  Weldon,  Tex.,  seoking  a  redrsaa 
cf  grievance  relative  to  requesting  an  Inves- 
tigation of  a  court  actum  taken  against  him. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  the 
Judldary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Nineteen  Hnndred  and  Fifty-oglit  Qnct- 
tioBBU'e  on  National  Istnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLOBISA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  annonncins  the  results  of 
a  recent  questionnaire  of  voter  opinions 
in  Florida's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, as  follows: 


Percent 

- 

Yes 

No 

No 
opin- 
ion 

Do  you  favor  a  law  or  constitational 
amendment  allowine   States   to 
have  segregated  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  parents  who  so  request.  If 
Integrated  schools  of  same  quality 
are  provided  for  children  whose 
parents  request  Integration? 

Dii  you  favor  stepping  up  aircraft- 
rocket-mtssile     phases     of     the 
United  States  defense  elTort,  even 
If  It  means  higher  taxes?  . 

79.6 
77.1 

73.6 
34.7 

43.3 

15.3 
IS.  3 

20.1 
46.1 

48.6 

&1 

7  6 

Do  you  favor  using  Federal  fimds 
to  give  scholarships  to   United 
States  boys  and  girls  who  want 
to  be  educated  as  scientists  and 
engineers? 

6i3 

Do  you  favor  the  "tight-money" 
policy  which  Is  u«ed  on  the  theory 
that  It  will  curb  inflation? 

19  8 

If  the  United  States  takes  In  more 
money  than  It  spends,  would  you 
■want  to  reduce  taxes  Instead  of 
reducing  the  national  debt? 

&1 

This  questionnaire  was  in  the  form 
of  a  self -addressed  postal  card  enclosed 
in  an  annual  report  sent  on  January  2, 
1958,  to  all  registered  voters  in  Duval 
and  Clay  Counties,  which  counties  com- 
prise the  district.  Over  20,000  replies 
have  been  received  and  several  thou- 
sand additional  replies  may  be  expected, 
but  the  additional  replies  would  not  be 
numerous  enough  to  change  the  results. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed,  and  of  these 
10,000  were  returned  for  inadequate  ad- 
dresses. About  one  of  every  seven  voters 
contacted  has  replied  on  the  question- 
naire. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
so  many  citizens  of  our  district  in  mak- 
ing their  views  known  on  important 
questions  before  our  coimtry  today.  The 
results  of  the  questionnaires  were  very 
interesting  and  will  be  very  helpful  in 
understanding  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  district.  I  make  the  results 
available  to  other  Congressmen  as  an 
indication  of  American  sentiment  today. 

Although  the  questionnaire  had  no 
designated  space  for  comments,  many 
constituents  did  comment,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  samples: 

On  the  first  question: 

Mo;  the  10th  amendment  says  Bchoollng 
Is  a  thing  of  the  State  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

No;  obey  the  Constitution  and  abolish 
segregation. 


Ho;  no  Integration  at  all. 

Mo;  segregate  by  sex.  instead. 

Yes;  dtirlng  a  reasonable  perl^  of  time. 
10  or  15  years.  i 

Tee;  I  favor  segregation,  period,  but  U 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do;  yes. 

On  the  second  question: 

Yes;  we  want  a  sputnik  but  bot  at  the 
expense  of  wasting  a  lot  of  nfoney.  We 
should  not  get  hysterical. 

Yes;  for  submarine  launchers  of  missiles. 

On  the  third  question: 

Yes;  for  those  who  cannot  afford  It. 

Why  not  a  loan?  . 

Yes;  If  they  will  enter  United  ftates  Oov- 
emment  service;  ot^   -wise  not.     , 

No;  keep  the  Federal  Crovemn|ent  out  of 
schools.  I 

Yes;  If  In  public  schools  only. 

Yes;  If  It  is  done  in  same  manner  as  OX 
schooUng — all  schools  Including  private  and 
church  schools.  T 

Yes;  for  postgraduate  work  only. 

No;  United  States  needs  morei statesmen, 
has  plenty  of  scientists.  , 


Jinuary  2S 


On  the  fourth  question  the 
ment  was : 


only  com- 


Boy.  we've  got  It. 

On  the  fifth  question: 

Yes;  if  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  Is  favorable;  if  businesj  Is  off,  cut 
taxes. 

No;  half  and  half. 

Two  commented  on  this: 

Yes,  that  wUl  be  the  day; 
wlU  be  the  day. 


aitd 


no,  that 


Tribnte  to  Former  Secretarjf  of  tiie 
Treasury  George  M.  Hiim»hrey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MAR[riN 

OF   FKNN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  PennsylvUnia.  Mr. 
President,  on  October  16,  1917,  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  the  Ohio  Cl^amber  of 
Commerce  devoted  its  64th  aiinual  ban- 
quet program  to  honoring  tke  Honor- 
able George  M.  Humphrey,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  ills  distin- 
guished career  in  business  ai^  Govern- 
ment. 

In  praising  the  public  service  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  during  his  nearljj  4^ -year 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce  cited  his 
influence  for  the  national  Itrelfare  in 
many  historic  actiievemenis.  These 
included:  | 

First.  The  fight  against  delttit  financ- 
ing. I 

Second.  Balancing  the  biidget  for 
three  successive  periods,  thijs  keeping 
the  Nation's  economy  remarkably  stable 
during  a  period  of  heavy  inflationary 
pressure. 

Third.  Removal  of  wage  ^nd  price 
controls. 


Fourth.  Holding  the  risi|ig  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  3  or  4  points  in  4  y^ars. 

Fifth.  Formulating  the!  fiscal  policy 
that  resulted  in  recordbrtaking  peace- 
time prosperity.  j 

Sixth.  Recodification  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  lavs,  the  first  of 
its  kind  since  1876.  j 

Seventh.  The  reductiofi  of  taxes 
amoimting  to  $7V^  billion.  \ 

Both  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Ohio,  Senator  Brickef  and  Senator 
Lausche,  as  well  as  the  ;  distingiiished 
Governor  of  Ohio,  the  Honorable  C.  Wil- 
liam O'Neill,  joined  in  pa^^ng  tribute  to 
the  guest  of  honor  and  his  accomplish- 
ments. I 

Mr.  President,  because  the  honors 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Hiuiphrey  were  so 
richly  deserved  and  so  Eloquently  ex- 
pressed. I  ask  unanimoite  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congrissionai. 
Recoud  the  remarks  of  Senator  Bricker. 
Senator  Lausche,  Govemop  O'Neill,  and 
also  the  response  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  ( 

In  connection  with  this  t«quest,  I  sub- 
mit a  statement  from  the  Public  Printer 
estimating  the  cost  of  such  insertion  in 
the  Record  at  $189;  but.  by  reason  of  its 
importance,  I  nevertheless  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  orinted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  |;>rinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows;  i 

STATXICENT     BT     THX     HONO>iBl.C     JOHK     W. 

Brickek.  Sxniob  Untro  Statxs  Ssnatob 
raoM  Ohio  j 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  prlrllege  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words  tonight  about  our  distin- 
guished friend.  George  Humphrey,  and  his 
accomplishments  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
wry.  George  Himaphrey  was  the  chief  archi- 
tect and  engineer  of  the  cqnserratlve  eco- 
nomic policies  pursued  by  the  Sisenbower 
administration. 

When  George  Humphrey  assumed  direction 
of  the  Treasury  Department  \a  1952.  a  soles 
of  scandals  had  virtually  destroyed  public 
confidence  In  its  Bureau  ofTlnternal  Reve- 
nue. The  TreastuT,  Instead  [of  setting  pru- 
dent monetary,  credit  and  fl^al  policies  for 
the  entire  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  then  engaged  In  imderwrltlng  the 
deficits  generated  by  the  un()oordlnated  and 
reckless  spending  of  individual  departments 
and  agencies. 

To  restore  absolute  personal  honesty  and 
Integrity  In  the  handling  ofj  billlonB  of  tax 
dollars,  and  to  bring  fiscal  order  out  of 
chaos,  obviously  required  tklent  of  a  high 
order.  President  Elsenhower  chose  well 
when  he  selected  George  Htmfiphrey  to  set 
aright  the  fiscal  policies  of  otir  Government. 

I 

HtTMPHSXT  PRXNCIPLXS  CUCAfR  PBOSPEaZTT 

We  are  now  in  a  position  ip  assess  the  re- 
sults of  George  Humphrey's!  administrative 
and  fiscal  luiow-how.  ' 

For  the  fiscal  year  1953  the  budget  re- 
sulted in  a  deficit  of  $9.4  b^Uon;  for  fiscal 
1968,  and  for  the  third  year  In  a  row.  It 
will  result  in  a  surplus.  |  When  Oeor^ 
Humphrey  took  office  in  1 
debt  was  89  percent  of  oiu-  n 
in  December  1956  it  was  onl 

In  addition  to  ending  budget  deficits  and 
applying  budget  surpluses  |o  the  national 
debt,  the  Treastiry  under  his  direction  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  down  bai^-held  debt,  in 
reducing  the  floating  debt,    m  selling  more 


the  Federal 
onal  Income — 
79  percent. 
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E  and  H  nvings  bonds,  and  this  Is  meet  im- 
portant, m  encouraging  individual  savings. 

I  might  say  In  passing  that  when  those 
individual  savings  reach  the  capital  invest- 
ment in  our  country,  one  of  the  very  obvious 
holes  that  la  causing  the  Inflation  at  the 
present  time  will  have  been  plugged  up. 

The  end  result  Is  our  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. And  here  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  personal  income  of  Individuals  rose  from 
$272  billion  in  1902  to  an  estimated  tS40  bll- 
Uon  for  1967. 

nfFLTJSHCB  UrCMUS  BBTONS  nsASUXT 
Administrative  and  flacal  know-how  are 
rare  talents,  and  mcare  rarely  still  combined 
in  one  man.  but  these  qualities  do  not  begin 
to  explain  George  Humphrey's  sucoeas  In 
Washington.  He  was  able  to  transcend  the 
specialized  natiu«  of  his  )ob.  He  had  an  In- 
tegrated view  ol  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
mental problems,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
legislative  as  well  as  executive.  This  ability 
to  see  all  of  the  forest,  without  neglecting 
the  many  trees  entrusted  to  his  care,  was 
reflected  in  that  good  sense,  reasonableness, 
candor,  and  consistency  of  view  which  made 
his  advice  and  counsel  the  most  sought  after 
In  Washington. 

Another  precious  Ingredient  in  Oeorge 
Humphrey's  makeup  is  his  contagious  con- 
fidence and  his  ability  to  impart  that  confi- 
dence to  others.  It  is  not  only  confidence 
in  himself,  but  confidence  In  the  future  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  and.  in  particular, 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  free,  competitive 
enterjvlse  to  provide  higher  standards  (tf 
living  for  a  growing  population. 

His  philosophy  of  economic  freedom  ca\ised 
him  to  press  boldly  and  vigorously  for  the 
elimination  of  price  and  wage  controls 
which,  early  In  1953,  were  stifling  our  econ- 
omy. His  moral  philosophy  committed  him 
to  a  relentless,  and  on  the  whole,  successful 
fight  against  infiation.  for  he  knows  that 
deliberate  inflation  is  a  form  of  legalized 
theft  and  that  the  primary  victims  are  those 
who  must  live  on  relatively  small  and  fixed 
Incomes. 

8SCRKTAXT  PKXaOMAIXT  aSlESMM) 

Cfe<wge  Himiphr«y'e  personal  popularity  In 
Washington  was  the  more  amazing  In  view 
of  the  job  he  held.  A  good  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  must  say  "No"  to  the  plans  of  his 
ccdleagues  in  Government  much  more  often 
than  "Yes."  If  he  adheres  to  his  convic- 
tions, he  must  bring  to  mind  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  story  about  his  father.  When  break- 
fast was  served  Sir  Walter's  father  would 
taste  the  porridge  and  say  to  his  children. 
"Aye,  balms.  'tU  good  porridge — too  good." 
then  he  would  pour  water  Into  the  porridge 
so  that  It  might  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
Scottish  virtue  of  frugality. 

As  President  Eisenhower's  chief  flacal  ad- 
viser, George  Humphrey  had  to  recommend 
the  scaling  down  of  many  programs  which, 
even  thou^  admirable  standing  alone,  were 
inconsistent  with  the  administration's  larger 
flght  against  Inflation.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
able  to  win  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those 
whose  plans  he  was  compelled  to  thwart. 

A  political  sixth  sense  was  another  rare 
Ingredient  in  George  Humphrey's  unquall- 
fled  success  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
No  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  en- 
Joyed  a  better  relationship  with  Members  of 
Congress.  We  could  talk  with  him  because 
he  knew  as  well  as  any  of  us  the  "art  of  the 
possible"  and  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween reasonable  compromise  and  surrender 
of  principle.  Although  he  always  knew 
what  was  best  as  an  abstract  proposition,  ha 
always  knew  when  to  yield  a  foot  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  yard. 


A  VBASL  or  OKSAT  PBICB 

Mow  that  Oeorge  Hun^hrey  has  retired 
from  Government  service  it  is  very  hard  for 
me  to  sum  up  his  Invaluable  contributions 
to  the  Nation  or  adequately  express  the 
sense  of  loss  in  Washington. 


But  I  want  to  My  this  pcnooaUy,  and  I 
say  It  advlaedly,  he  has  been  throtighout  his 
whole  term  the  strmgest  man  in  this  ad- 
mlnlstratioci.  . 

The  best  I  can  do  is  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  isth  Chapter  of  the  Book  ot  ICat- 
thew  and  merely  say  that  to  President  Elsen- 
hower and  to  the  Congreas.  George  Hum- 
phrey was  what  he  has  always  been  to 
his  many  friends  In  Ohio,  namely,  "A  pearl 
at  great  prloe." 


8TA1SICSHT     BT     THB     HONOBAILC     PBAMK     J. 

liAuscHx,  Jumoa  UMmo  Statbb  Sbmatob 
FaoM  Ohio 

Mention  was  made  a  moment  ago  about  a 
Democrat  being  here.  And  I  want  to  confess 
to  you  that  It's  rather  a  little  dUBcult  for 
me  to  talk,  but  that  dlfflcxilty  is  sutetantlally 
removed  when  I  am  caUed  upon  to  say  a 
word  covering  my  understanding  of  the  work 
done  by  our  guest  of  honor,  George  M.  Hima- 
phrey. 

In  my  Judgment,  nobody  in  the  Senate, 
or  in  the  House  of  Congress,  en'  in  the  admin- 
istration oOce.  or  connected  with  Industry 
and  finance,  did  more  to  crystallize  the  Judg- 
ment and  the  thinking  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  about  the  problem  of  excessive 
spending,  and  the  Impact  of  inflation  in  our 
country,  than  George  Humphrey. 

It  is  so  simple  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  my  coUeagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  frequently  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  talk  about  excessive  spending  in 
Government — the  damaging  fact  of  infla- 
tion— and  yet,  when  bills  come  before  the 
Congress  which  would  help  remedy  the  con- 
dition, they  vote  in  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  word  spoken.  I've  seen  it  happen  and 
operate  in  the  Senate. 

OOCBA<aOUS   LXADBBSHIP   ZZTOIXCD 

Now,  my  word  to  George  Humphrey: 
George,  thanks  to  you  for  your  great  leader- 
ship in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. You.  when  others  were  merely  speak- 
ing, had  the  courage  to  take  a  coxu-se  in- 
tended deflnitely  to  combat  the  evil  h^ngitig 
over  the  economy  of  the  people  of  our  oo\in- 
try. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  day  after  day, 
I  heard  words  of  condemnation  against  you. 
And  as  I  listened  I  said  to  myself.  "Those 
very  tongues  that  are  speaking  In  condemna- 
tion of  Oeorge,  were  every  day  advocating 
the  passage  of  bills  tending  to  extravagant 
spending  and  having  a  definite  influence 
lifting,  or  cheapening  the  dollar."  I  thought 
of  you  while  I  was  in  that  Senate. 

I  watched  what  you  were  doing,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "Oeorge  is  trying  to  do  alone 
what  166  million  Americans  ought  to  be 
doing."  And  I  think  there  is  more  truth  to 
that  than  the  bare  statement  reveals. 

Tou  did  a  great  Job.  you  did  it  at  a  cnidal 
hour  of  our  country's  history,  and  I  think 
that  when  the  story  is  told  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  1963-1960,  you  will  be  de- 
scribed as  the  strong  man  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Yoxir  contribution  was 
magnificent. 

COMTaiBtTTIONS    ICBBR   TBrntTTB 

Tou  earned  the  tribute  that  was  paid  to 
you  in  Cleveland,  and  the  tribute  that  Is 
being  paid  to  you  here  tonight. 

And  finally,  not  as  a  public  ofllclal  but 
Just  as  plain  American,  thanks  to  you  for 
your  courage  and  your  sagacity  and  devotion 
to  your  country.  I  dont  believe  the  present 
administration  would  have  succeeded  in  the 
degree  that  it  has.  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you. 

Figuratively  I  present  you  with  a  laiirel 
tonight,  and  I  express  to  you  my  gratitude 
for  your  great  work.    Congratulations. 

STATXICXMT    BT    THB    HONOBABU    C.    WlXXJAK 

O'Nxni.,  GovBBMoa  or  Ohio 
Oeorge  Humphrey,  as  Governor  of  Ohio— 
on  behalf  of  your  thousands  of  friends  of 


deraland  and  aD  monm  th*  8tat»-<or 

I  would  like  to  say  "Welcome;  welooua  twck 

to  CXxlo."    We're  glad  to  hAve  you. 

Oeorge  Humphrey,  of  eouiae.  represents 
the  very  best  in  public  aervioe.  Twice  this 
week  rvB  talked  to  convocations  at  eoUafsa 
at  Denlson  and  Keyon— about  young  peopto 
In  public  service,  and  there  Is  no  man  I  know 
of  wlio  would  be  a  better  exaaqiie  for  young 
people  to  foUow  than  Oeorge  Humphrey. 

I  had  one  p«w>nal  experience  with  him 
and  his  wife  which  indicated  to  me  how  deep 
the  affection  for  him  and  Mrs.  Humphr«y  Is 
in  Ohio,  beyond  the  business  people  who 
appreciate  his  sound  prlndi^es  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

PIBSONAL   POFTTLABITT   Al  laaiXIt 

I  rode  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  his  wife  in  the  parade  from  the  Public 
Square  In  Cleveland  to  the  airport  when  the 
President  was  In  Cleveland  during  the  last 
campaign.  And  to  my  amaaement  all  along 
that  trip,  through  the  downtown  section, 
afto-  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  out  through 
the  West  Side — aU  the  way  to  the  airport — 
George,  on  that  day  thousands  of  Just  ordi- 
nary Ohloans  were  yelling  to  you — not  to  me. 
the  candidate  for  Governor,  They  didnt 
even  know  who  I  was.  To  you,  it  was,  "HI. 
Oeorge."  "Hiere's  the  Secretary.**  iat  Mr. 
Humphrey." 

Just  ordinary,  average,  good  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  things  that  Oeorge  Hum- 
phrey stands  for;  who  love  him  for  his  da- 
tomlnatlon;  for  never  losing  sight  of  his 
objectives,  but  standing  firm  against  any  ^*ul 
aU  opposition. 

oBio  WILL  BB  usnamro 
They  paid  their  trlbuta  In  their  simide. 
friendly  salute  to  a  great  man  in  a  typical 
American  way.  Oeorge,  the  reporters  in 
Washington  have  often  said.  *n>ehen  Mr. 
Humi^irey  has  something  to  say.  it  will  be 
worth  listening  to." 

May  I  say  to  you  that  in  C»ito— now  that 
you're  back  in  business  and  in  public  affairs 
— whenever  you  have  something  to  say  well 
be  listening  also,  and  following  your  advice. 
God  bless  you. 


Rbbpombb  BT  Obobob  M.  HxnCTBBBT, 
Sbcbbtabt,  TBxabdbt  or  thb  Uifim  Statbb, 

BOABO   CWAIBMAW,    MaHOMAL   STBBX.   OOBT. 

I  am  not  only  thankful  to  aU  of  you  pec^le 
for  this  wonderful  tribute,  that  has  been 
given  to  me  here  tonight,  but  I  am  thankful 
to  be  an  American,  just  a  private  cltlaen. 
Uvlng  here  in  the  Middle  West,  yiixtn  the 
fruits  of  freedom  are  so  obviously  abundant; 
the  great  industries,  the  rich  land,  the  new 
homes,  and  all  the  material  well-being  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  paoi^e  that  ai^Mara 
on  every  side. 

And  rm  thankful  for  our  stalwart  dtlaens 
who  have  received  the  great  gift  ot  Individual 
liberty  and  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  us 
by  our  Oonstltutlon  from  tbelr  forebeara, 
and  are  determined  to  retain  them,  to  i»otect 
them,  and  to  pass  them  on  to  their  childzvn. 

This  is  a  fast-moving  world.  It  grows 
smaller  every  day.  The  great  protection  of 
our  two  broad  oceans  has  already  been  re- 
duced to  only  a  few  hours,  and  bids  fair  In 
the  near  f utttfe  to  taring  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  only  minutes  away. 

The  tremendous  strides  of  science,  not 
only  at  h(»ne  but  abroad,  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing our  geography,  and  with  it  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  with  all  this 
change,  human  beings  and  human  natux« 
are  still  pretty  much  the  same,  with  rfiwiiw 
asplratlMis.  hopes  and  fears,  and  largely 
motivated  by  the  same  deep  wnotlons. 

Our  greatest  problem  is  bow  and  undar 
what  circumstances  can  great  numbera  of 
people  best  live  peacefully  and  prospen>ualy 
together. 
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AMBUCAir  ntxifctPi.ES   KNCOTTRAOX   xmnvnmAi. 

What  kind  of  a  aystem  of  government  Is 
best  adapted  to  promote  their  continually 
Improving  standards  of  living? 

Today  we  have  two  great  Ideologies  com- 
peting for  preference.  The  principles  in- 
volved are  as  old  as  the  ages.  They  are  not 
especially  different  than  the  old  question  of 
how  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  donkey,  whether 
with  a  carrot  or  a  stick. 

Communism  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  stick,  with  direction  for  the  masses 
wholly  from  a  small  top  command,  with  the 
prison  camp  and  living  death  for  the  dis- 
obedient. 

Here  in  this  country,  we  believe  In  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  We  believe  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  carrot.  In  Individual  re- 
ward for  individual  endeavor,  and  for  free- 
dom protected  for  every  man  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  effort:  to  rise  to  any 
heights  that  his  talents  and  Industry  will 
take  him,  Jiist  so  long  as  he  does  not  inter- 
fere with   the   equal  rights   of  others. 

nCFCDIMKNTS  TO  RX7SSIAH  PBOaKESS 

Now  progress  Is  being  made  under  both 
systems.  The  wonder  is  not  that  In  Rus- 
sia they  are  making  so  much  progress.  The 
wonder  rather  la  that  they  have  not  made 
more.  There,  250  to  300  million  people  are 
living  on  the  greatest  land  mass  on  this 
earth,  in  a  temperate  zone,  with  great  rivers 
and  inland  seas,  rich  lands,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  natural 
resoiuxes. 

Long  befcn^  the  Communists  seized  power, 
the  Rvissians  produced  great  musicians. 
great  artists,  great  scientists  and  techni- 
cians. They  had  a  respected  place  In  the 
world. 

Apparently  all  that  Is  Impeding  more 
rapid  progress  now  in  raising  the  low  levels 
of  living  of  the  great  masses  of  their  people 
Is  the  form  of  government  they  are  held 
under. 

In  this  coimtry,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  preserved  to  the  people  the  greatest 
individual  freedom  on  earth,  we  have  the 
highest  level  of  living  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  that  has  ever  been  known,  spir- 
itually free  to  worship  and  think  as  they 
please,  and  with  material  benefits  that  are 
the  wonder  of  the  rest  of  the  world — ^more 
homes,  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  Jobs, 
more  pay,  more  cars,  more  conveniences  of 
every  kind,  more  widespread  education. 
more  lelstire  than  ever  has  been  dreamed  of 
before. 

CAVnONS  ACAINST  BASTT  ACTIOH 

The  sputnik  has  shocked  some  of  us  out 
of  nziug  self-satisfaction  Into  realization 
that  scientific  achievement  is  not  confined  to 
our  own  shores.  But  the  real  danger  of  the 
sputnik,  as  I  see  it.  Is  that  some  too-eager 
people  may  now  demand  hasty  and  sensa- 
tional action,  regardless  of  cost  and  relative 
merit,  in  an  attempt  to  surpass  what  the 
Russians  have  done. 

Without  In  any  way  deprecating  Russisn 
progress  or  power,  let's  never  lose  our  sense 
of  balance  and  proportion,  and  let's  always 
keep  in  proper  perspective  the  real  objective 
we  are  trying  to  preserve.  It  Is  our  inheri- 
tance of  individual  freedom  that  Is  our 
priceless  possessloii,  and  it  is  our  solemn 
obligation  to  preserve  and  pass  it  on. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  protect  it  mili- 
tarily, of  course.  But  military  strength  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  economic  strength. 
The  victorious  miUtary  force  is  always  the 
one  that  receives  the  maximiun  of  supplies 
and  support  from  home,  the  superior  endur- 
ance of  which  always  ultimately  determines 
the  victor. 

VAIUNa   aOONOKT   PntIL   TO   ntBKDOlK 

A  balance  between  military  expenditures 
and  the  strength  of  the  economy  to  support 
U   adequately,   and   concurrently   with   the 


beyond  eon- 
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needs  of  the  people,  mxist  be  nialntained.  A 
falling  economy  would  mean  tie  loss  of  our 
freedom,  with  the  enemy  never  firing  a  shot, 
Just  as  effectively  accomplished  as  by  an  all- 
out  attack.  J 

We  face  a  great  threat  here  1  n  America  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places  n  the  world, 
the  threat  of  inflation  and  Its  <  estructlon  of 
all  that  we  hold  dear. 

Inflation  and  the  destruction  of  Its  money 
preceded  the  Conununist  cont  rol  of  China. 
It  has  Injiu-ed  many  other  coi:  ntries  in  the 
world.  It  currently  presents  a  most  serious 
problem  in  France,  and  recently  there  has 
even  been  pressure  on  the  potind.  Within 
the  past  few  days  the  Communists  have  used 
the  destruction  of  its  currency  to  tighten 
their  grip  upon  East  German; 

A  rapidly  rising  cost  of  living 
trol  and  a  continued  rapid 
value  of  the  dollar  could  creal 
In    our    economy    with    consequences 
would  be  serious  for  all  of  us. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  pressures  of  infla- 
tion is  excessive  Government  spending.  The 
greatest  deterrent  to  incentive  for  maximum 
Individual  initiative  and  effort  is  excessive 
taxation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  pressures 
pushing  up  the  cost  of  llvini  Is  excessive 
taxation  which  Is  burled  in  the  (cost  of  every- 
thing we  buy.  ! 

mNDAMi:NTAI.S   OF  STBONQ  kcONOMT 

The  age-old  precepts  of  a  balanced  budget, 
living  within  oiu:  means,  and 
savings  by.  are  fundamental 
uing  maintenance  of  our  stroi 

Savings  buy  the  tooU  that 
that  produce  the  material 
enjoy.  Without  savings,  to  proftride  continu- 
ally improving  tools  of  produciion.  ever  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  kuman  effort, 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  can- 
not be  continued.  J 

Without  reduced  taxation,  tae  spur  of  re- 
ward for  maxlmxun  human  eff^t  will  be  less 
and  less  effective.  , 

Without  control  of  Increasing  costs  and  of 
inflationary  pressures,  our  mcmey  will  fur- 
ther depreciate  in  value;  and  without  sound 
money,  our  free  competitive  economic  sys- 
tem can  be  very  seriously  impaired  or  en- 
tirely destroyed.  ' 

NEZO  rOB  TSMPERATK   FTTBLIOl  SFENDrNO 

It  is  up  to  you — it  Is  up  to  all  of  the  people 
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where;  It  is  their  independence  day,  the 
40th  anniversary  of  that  great  event 
which  took  place  on  Japuary  22.  1918, 
even  when  part  of  Ulcralne  was  still  un- 
der alien  rule.  So  many  world -shaking 
events  have  occurred  ^ince  that  time 
that  we  are  inclined  to  [forget  that  im- 
portant event.  It  is  true  that  many  rev- 
olutionary and  startling  events  have  al- 
tered many  things  in  this  world,  includ- 
ing man's  attitude  toward  these  events, 
but  man  himself  has  reiiained  remark- 
ably imchanged  and  especially  so  in  his 
appreciation  of  freedom  and  in  his  will- 
ingness to  fight  and  die  for  it.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  j  history  of  the 
Ukrainians.  | 

The  Ukrainians  have  ^ndured  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Russia's  ruthless  regime, 
both  the  Czarlst  autocrapc  type  and  the 
Communist  totalitarian  type,  longer 
than  any  other  people.  For  more  th»n 
300  years  they  have  suffered  under  Rus- 
sian tyranny  and  unforttmately  they  are 
still  suffering  under  it.  But  through  all 
these  vicissitudes  and  ihardshlps  they 
have  steadfastly  clung  tp  their  national 
ideals,  and  even  at  the  r^k  of  their  very 
lives,  have  succeeded  ii|  keeping  these 
Ideals  alive.  In  1918,  iwhen  they  saw 
their  chance  of  attaining  their  inde- 
pendence, they  proclaimed  it  and  set  up 
the  Ukrainian  Republi^  Even  though 
they  were  to  lose  this  jmost  cherished 
prize  in  the  fall  of  11)20  under  the 
onslaught  of  the  Red  Army,  still  that 
day  retains  its  solemn  national  signUl- 
cance.  And  its  celebration  still  remains 
the  symbol  of  freedom'  and  Independ- 
ence. Some  40  million  t^krainians  can- 
not celebrate  their  sacrcjd  national  holi- 
day, their  independence  day,  in  their 
homeland,  but  we  in  th<  Free  World  do 
it  in  due  solemnity  and; thus  echo  their 
suppressed  but  undying  ^ove  for  f reedtun 
and  independence. 


of  this  country — first  to  do  yiur  own  part,     q.  ,        ^    u      .i      is  ii      w  i       ■ 
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siiiski,  of  Rtichigan,  G>iiuneinoratiiif 
Ac  AimiTertary  of  the  i  Polish  Usurec- 
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and  wages  and  p\irchases  and  for  expendi- 
tures by  governmental  agencies,  and  see 
that  others  do  likewise,  and  then  to  exert 
sufficient  pressure  on  your  representatives  in 
Government  to  maintain  a  pipper  perspec- 
tive and  balance  the  cost  of  Tour  miUtary 
strength  and  other  , governmental  expendi- 
tures with  gradual  but  continual  tax  reduc- 
tion, thus  helping  both  to  reCuce  the  coet 
of  living  and  to  increase  the  reward  for  ever 
Increasing  individual  productltlty. 

In  this  way,  the  maintenan<|e  of  a  strong 
economy  will  be  assured  on  the  basis  of  old- 
fashioned  principles,  which  nither  a  sput 
nlk  nor  a  weekend  trip  to  the  qioon  can  ever 
destroy. 

I    thank    you    from   the    bdttom   of    our 
hearts  for  this  wonderful  trlbate, 


Ukrainian  Independen< 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J. 

OF   FKNNSTI.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES! 

TTiUTiday.  January  2 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Spea! 
memorable  day  for  Ukri 


EXTENSION  OP  BtEIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  U5INSKI 

OF  mcBiOAir 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RZP^SSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
occasion,  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Insurrection  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1863,  when  a  iroup  of  Polish 
patriots  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
Russian  oppressors.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  coiu-age^nd  fortitude  of 
these  heroic  peoples.  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  can  Justly  be  proud  of 
their  forebears  and  ot  the  people  In 
present-day  Poland.  Tlie  Polish  people 
of  today  are  true  sons  of  their  ancestors, 
for  they  have  not  lost  their  fierce  desire 
for  independence  nor  ^eir  imsrleldlng 
will  to  resist  any  and  aU  who  enslave 
them.  We  have  seen  this  evidenced  by 
the  Poznan  uprising  iii  October  1956, 
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when  the  Poles  turned  onoe  again 
against  Russian  oppressors. 

Today,  we  in  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  a  big  stake  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  continuation  of  Polish  culture, 
for  therein  lies  a  potential  strength  to 
assist  in  the  never-ceasing  battle  against 
the  tentacles  of  Communist  dominati<m. 
Poland  has  need  for  economic  assistance 
to  maintain  her  strength.  Economic  aid 
to  Poland,  and  to  the  other  enslaved  na- 
tions, is  a  sound  investment,  for  any  fi- 
nancial aid  will  result  in  better  food  and 
clothing,  desperately  needed  housing, 
and  more  consumer  goods.  Strong, 
healthy  Poles,  continuing  their  thou- 
sand-year tradition  in  a  firm  stand  on 
the  side  of  freedom  against  tsrranny,  are 
a  great  asset  to  the  Free  World.  Poland's 
weakness  only  creates  a  vacuum  for  the 
Russians  to  spread  into. 

To  those  who  protest  that  aid  should 
not  be  extmded  to  P<dand  because  she  is 
still  a  communistic  country,  I  point  out 
that  Poland  is  not  in  the  Communist 
bloc  by  her  own  free  choice.  All  Poles 
hope  for  genuine  free  elections  and  a 
non-Oomm\uiist  form  of  government, 
and  to  that  end.  they  should  be  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 

Once  again,  as  I  did  in  July  1956. 1  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  extend  aid 
Judiciously  to  the  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
secure  their  economies  and  evaitually 
lead  us  into  a  world  in  which  all  peoples 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  they  seek  under  governments 
of  their  own  choosing. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  finally 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  veto  power  in  the  United 
Nati(xis  and  that  the  satellite  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  want  to  live. 
Having  been  an  advocate  of  these  meas- 
ures for  many  years.  I  am  heartened  by 
the  administration's  formulation  of  a 
policy,  long  overdue,  which  is  definitive 
and  forward  looking.  Let  us  h^pt  that 
actions  follow  tbeir  words. 


A  Sabte  to  a  Bnte  People  oi  the  40lh 
Anuvcrsary  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  KZW   JBSaCT 

IN  THX  HOX7SE  OF  RXPBBSBNTATIVSS 
TJua-tdajf.  January  23, 19S8 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
as  brave  men  live  the  idea  of  freedom 
will  not  die.  And  today— on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukrai- 
nian Independence — ^I  salute  thoee  brare 
men  and  women  who  dare  so  much  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom — so  that 
one  day  the  Ukraine  may  again  be  free. 

January  22,  1918,  was  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing  and  celebration  for  the  Ukrai- 
nian freed(xn-Ioving  people.  It  was 
their  day  of  independence — the  day  In 


which  this  nation  of  some  40  million 
Ood-feaiing  peoirie  proclaimed  the  birth 
of  their  repidbUc.  And  its  peoirie  could 
be  justly  proud  of  their  distinctive  na- 
tional history.  But  it  was  not  to  be  too 
long  before  this  nation  was  to  feel  the 
tyrannical  terror  of  communism.  Fam- 
ine and  genocide  swept  the  land  of  these 
proud  people.  And  despite  their  coura- 
geous resistance  the  Communist  rulers 
took  over.  Yet  the  spirit  of  freedom 
has  never  been  cnuhed — nor  the  hope 
of  freedom  been  extinguished.  For  to- 
day it  bums  fervently  in  the  breasts  and 
hearts  of  these  brave  people. 

So  on  this  the  40th  anniversary  of 
their  day  of  Independence,  I  join  with 
my  Ukrainian -American  friends,  and 
with  all  people  in  whom  the  idea  of  free- 
dom still  lives,  in  the  prayer  that  the 
light  of  indei)endence  will  in  a  not  too 
far  off  day  shine  on  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine. 


Proposed  Rc^KlieB  of  the  Ansed  Forces 
of  the  RcpoUic  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

OF  msiAirA 

nf  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVIS 

Thursday ,  January  2  J.  19  5i 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bfility  of  a  renewal  of  warfare  In  Korea 
is  of  interest  to  all  Americans.  Our 
country  suffered  more  than  150,000  cas- 
ualties in  the  Korean  war  and  we  are  still 
definitely  committed  to  resist  any  attack 
the  Red  Koreans  and  Red  Chinese  might 
make  in  tliis  area.  Since  we  are  com- 
mitted to  defend  South  Korea  against 
Communist  aggression,  we  certainly 
should  encourage  any  other  force  that 
would  deter  or  resist  such  an  attack. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  a  bulwark  against  Communist 
aggression,  and  I  have  bem  disturbed  to 
learn  that  the  administratifm  has  urged 
the  Korean  Government  to  reduce  the 
size  of  its  forces  by  100.000  men.  The 
RC^  forces  are  among  the  strongest  and 
best  e<ruipped  in  Asia.  Since  1953,  this 
Korean  Army,  together  with  our  small 
number  of  men  there,  has  been  sufliclent 
to  deter  ^e  Communists  from  attacking 
as  they  did  on  that  fateful  day  in  June 
1950. 

We  know  that  North  Korea  has  been 
building  up  her  armed  might,  both  in 
equipment  and  manpower.  We  cannot 
know  If  further  aggression  would  have 
been  attempted  had  the  forces  in  South 
Korea  been  less;  but  it  seems  that  any 
material  lessening  of  the  forces  there 
might  be  inviting  Communist  attack. 
Should  we  take  such  a  gamble  at  this 
time?  I  would  certainly  object,  as  I 
beHeve  most  Americans  would,  to  send- 
ing more  troops  to  Korea  to  replace  the 
Korean  forces  which  we  are  suggesting 
be  disbanded.  I  believe  the  average 
American  would  prefer  that  Koreans 
defend  their  homelands,  as  they  are  very 
wining  to  do,  rather  than  have  Ameri- 
cans perform  that  duty  for  them. 


Daring  a  visit  to  Korea  last  summer 
I  talked  with  many  military  men,  both 
American  and  Korean.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  I  talked  with  that 
the  size  of  the  Korean  Army  should  not 
be  reduced  unless  more  modem  arms 
were  provided  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
in  manpower. 

Some  people  maintain  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  South  Korea  to  maintain 
her  present  strong  armed  forces  because 
any  war  in  Korea  would  immediately 
develop  into  an  all-out  atomic  war.  That 
is  something  we  cannot  know,  but  tha« 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  such 
might  not  be  the  case.  A  new  war  might 
be  similar  to  the  last  one  in  which  Rus- 
sia remained  so  far  behind  the  scene 
that  she  did  not  become  actively  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations.  In 
the  event  hostilities  do  occur  in  Korea, 
the  United  States  perhaps  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  war 
will  be  fought  out  as  a  **brush  war"  or 
whether  it  win  be  an  all-out  atomic  war. 
That  would  be  a  fateful  decision  for  our 
country  to  make,  and  our  actions  now 
may  save  us  from  having  to  make  such 
a  choice. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  we  allow  Korea 
to  maintain  her  present  strong  military 
forces,  at  least  until  she  has  sufficient 
modem  arms,  there  will  be  no  outbreak 
of  war  in  this  area.  I^et  us  not  allow  an- 
other Korean  war  to  start  when  the 
Korean  people  and  government  want  to 
maintain  an  aimed  foree  of  sufficient 
strength  to  deter  such  an  attack. 


Twenty-fifdi  Aaurarsary  of  tlie  AMdrewt 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  lunfs 
IN  TSK  BOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVB 

Thursday,  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  HATiFi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remartcs  I  call  attention 
to  letters  written  by  the  Vice  Presl- 
Ident  and  by  ttie  national  commander  oC 
the  American  Legion  on  the  2Sth  anni- 
versary of  the  Andrews  Sabres,  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps  sponsored  by  tlie  Harold 
T.  Andrews  Post  161  American  Leidon  in 
Portland.  Maine.  These  yoong  peofile 
have  made  a  fine  record  and  we  bdlere 
they  are  fitting  themselves  to  be  out- 
standing citizena. 

The  letters  follow: 

OmCK  or  THB  TRa  PUBODEHT, 

WaslUngton,  December  19, 19ST, 
The  Aifz«rwa  Sa—b.  Haboui  T.  Am— aws 

Post,  Mo  17,  Amnrrraur  Imaaott, 

Portland,  Maine. 
To  the  AndreiDS  Sahree: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  your  many 
supporters  tn  ofTerlng  congratulations  on 
your  36th  anniversary. 

Throughout  our  Katlon'k  litotory.  droa 
and  biigle  eorpa  bav»  lAayeO  aa  liitpc»tana 
part  In  community  life.  No  pwade  or  pa- 
triotio  occasion  is  oomplete  without  such  a 
company  to  lift  the  siplrlts  of  tbe  viemmM. 

The  Andrews  Sabres  have  mad*  a  dis- 
tinguished record  during  the  past  2S  years. 
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both  locally  aod  nAttoiuaiy.  In  which  all  of 
you  can  jiutlflably  tak6  great  pride. 

Best  wishes  to  all  the  members  for  con« 
tlBued  suoeess  and  happlnees  In  the  jttn 


HOUSE 


Stnoerely* 


Rtch*b»  NtZON. 


TBS  Ambucak  LcGioir. 

NaTIOMAI.  HCAOQUASmS, 

IndianapolU.  Ind..  December  18, 1957, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  M.  Pox. 

General  Manager,  the  Andrews  Sabres 
Junior  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  Har- 
old  T.  Andrews  Post.   No.   17.   the 
American    Legion,    Falmouth    Fore- 
tide,  Maine. 
Dbab  CoMaAoa  Fox:  Word  of  yotir  tmlt's 
25th   anniversary   as   an   American  Legion 
junior     drum     and     bugle     corps,     which 
recehed  me  today,  occasions  this  letter  of 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

Twenty-flve  years  of  contlnuoiis  service  to 
your  community,  State  and  Nation  is  a 
record  few  of  our  jimlor  eorps  achieve.  It 
Is  also  a  record  which  deserves  a  sincere 
word  of  gratitude  from  those  whom  you 
have  helped,  and  from  the  organization  you 
have  served  so  generously  during  all  these 
years. 

On  behalf  of  the  3  million  Legionnaires 
who  make  up  the  organization  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  lead,  congratulations  to  the  An- 
drews Sabres  on  their  outstanding  record  of 
service.  It  Is  my  sincere  personal  hope  that 
your  silver  anniversary  yetur  will  be  highly 
■uocessful. 

ainoerely, 

John  S.  Olsason,  Jr., 
National  Commander. 


Wlieat  Prices  and  the  1958  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  RERiARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  today  calling  for  a 
$2  per  bushel  price  support  level  for  the 
1958  harvest  of  wheat. 

The  measure  provides  for  amending 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  law  the  level  of 
price  support  for  the  1958  harvest  of 
wheat  shall  be  not  less  than  $2  per 
bushel. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  pro- 
tested Secretary  of  AgricvUture  Benson's 
April  order  dropping  wheat  price  sup- 
ports by  22  cents  per  bushel,  to  $1.78  for 
1958.  Although  I  am  fully  aware  that 
imder  present  law  where  the  net  supply 
of  wheat  is  more  than  130  percent  of  the 
normal  supply.  Secretary  Benson  may 
cut  wheat  supports  to  the  lowest  level 
possible.  75  percent  of  parity.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  this  action  which 
can  result  only  in  bankrupting  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  wheat  producers. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago.  in  1946  to  1948, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  $2.25  per 
bushel  and  a  wheat  harvesting  combine 
cost  the  farmer  approximately  $2,500  to 
$2,700;  now  that  same  combine  sells  for 
about  $7,000 — and,  in  comparison,  all 
other  farm  machinery— and  the  price  of 
wheat  has  plummeted  down  to  $1.78  per 


bushel  for  the  1958  crop,  and  may  slip 
even  more,  to  around  $1.50  per  buscel.  or 
about  60  percent  of  parity  if  Mr.  denson 
has  his  way.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  prices  pkid  to 
the  wheat  farmer  continually  defining 
and  with  the  prices  paid  by  the  wheat 
farmer  climbing  steadily,  this  Cofagress 
and  this  administration  had  best  place  a 
more  realistic  price  floor  undet  this 
country's  wheat  production,  lest  ^e  see 
the  wheat  farmer  of  this  vast  Nat^n  at 
the  point  of  economic  disaster. 


West  ladiet  Federatiot 


Janvary  2S 


Improvements  of  Operation  m  Cleteland 
VA  Regional  Office  Saves  Money 
Witkont  Sacrificinf  Service 

EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLT 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAI 
Thursday,  January  23. 1958 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker]  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  will  be 
proud  of  the  work  being  done  iy  its 
Cleveland  regional  office.  I  wa^t  to 
share  a  siimmary  of  the  regional  man- 
ager's annual  statement  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  It  should!  be  a 
stimulant  and  a  challenge  to  al  de- 
partments of  our  Government.       | 

Cleveland  is  particularly  proud  of  the 
1957  record  of  the  VA  regional  ofl^e  as 
its  own  William  Holsinger  manages  the 
vast  operation.  The  area  unde|  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cleveland  offlcp  in- 
cludes some  38  northern  Ohio  counties, 
wherein  reside  more  than  715,00(1  vet- 
erans. ] 

Although  the  number  of  awards  for 
compensation  and  pensions  ha^  in- 
creased from  67,298  on  January  01950. 
to  79.814  as  of  January  1,  1958,  the  dum- 
ber of  employees  of  the  regional  office 
has  been  reduced  from  1,414  to  609j  dur- 
ing this  period.  In  1950  the  annual 
budget  outlay  for  the  office  personnel 
was  $7,150,598  whereas  this  year  it  is 
$3,138,031.  These  real  savings  have 
been  brought  about  by  improvements  in 
operation  and  the  application  of  modem 
business  methods.  EfiTorts  toward  fur- 
ther economies  are  continuing,      j 

Quality  of  service  has  not  been  iacrl- 
flced  for  economy,  however.    The|  vol- 
ume of  work  accomplished  by  the 
land  office  in  behalf  of  our  veterai 
year  is  indeed  impressive.    The 

approved  vocational  training  and  _^ 

tion  for  22.108  veterans,  approved  18,147 
GI  loans — net  dollar  value  in  excess  of 
$104  million— arranged  for  134,150  |ned- 
ical  examinations  and  treatments.,  and 
8.023  dental  treatments.  In  addition 
more  than  174.000  veterans  visited  the 
regional  office  and  its  branches  to  seek 
Information  and  discuss  problems,  and 
an  average  of  96,019  beneficiary  checks 
were  Issued  each  month. 

This  is  a  real  record  of  achiev^ent 
and  the  hard-working  men  and  wdmen 
in  the  Cleveland  regional  office  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  be  proud  of  their  endeav- 
ors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA^tKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEli  JR. 

or  NKW   TOBX  i 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEN'i'A'nVEB 

Thursday,  January  23,  lks8 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speakei.  in  view 
of  the  notable  and  intci-nationlilly  grat- 
ifying progress  which  the  West  Indies 
has  accomplished  toward  federation,  in 
view  of  the  resolution  of  thie  funda- 
mental difficulties— constituti<>nal,  so- 
cial, economic — in  the  interesH  of  inde- 
pendence, in  view  of  the  impotiance  of 
the  major  questions  brought  t0  a  happy 
conclusion,  the  problem  of  location  of 
the  capital  of  the  West  Indies  Federa- 
tion, important  as  it  Is.  would  seem  to 
be  proportionally  inconsequentjial.  It  is. 
however,  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance from  two  points  of  vietw.  First 
of  all,  to  the  West  Indies  components  of 
the  Federation  the  decision  upi>n  Trini- 
dad as  the  proposed  capital  wis  not  an 
easy  one.  After  the  decision  had  been 
made  by  a  commission  create^  for  the 
purpose,  clearance  of  that  htirdle  led 
only  to  another  one.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  site  chosen  was  that  occupied  by 
the  United  States  under  a  99-yettr  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom.  Not 
only  was  this  an  international  agree- 
ment—entered into  In  1940  and  made 
effective  1941 — of  major  impoftance  to 
the  Western  Powers  during  World  War 
n.  it  was  and  is  now  of  majot'  lmpor« 
tance  strategically.  The  Inte^-Ameri- 
c£m  Defense  Board  would  be  as  ^Innayed 
to  see  the  base  disappear  as  would  the 
United  States,  were  Chaguaramas  Naval 
and  Air  Station  to  make  way  for  the  Fed- 
eration capital. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.!  Norman 
W.  Manley— Chief  Minister  [for  the 
colony  of  Jamaica  and  mentioned  as 
possible  Prime  Minister  for  ttie  West 
Indies  Federation— that  the'  United 
States  make  a  gift  to  the  new*  country 
of  the  site  of  the  base.  He  suggjests  that 
St.  Lucia  offers  a  splendid  natural  har- 
bor needed  in  the  pincers  area  lessential 
to  Western  defense. 

The  present  base  Is  used  U.  control 
the  path  of  enemy  submarines  In  the 
Caribbean  directed  toward  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  situated  off  the  coast  of 
South  America  at  such  a  point  as  to  be 
an  anchor  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Hemisphere  defense  system.  In 
World  War  n  this  base.  Chaguaramas, 
was  used  as  a  staging  point  for  convoys 
of  tankers  with  oil  and  fuel  frcbi  Vene- 
zuela and  refineries  in  Aruba.V  Dutch 
Island  to  the  west.  It  could  be  used  for 
such  a  purpose  should  a  new  ei|iergency 
develop.  It  is  a  logistic  support  point 
for  fleet  movements  to  and  fkt>m  the 
North  Atlantic  and  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  was  used  in  the  war  $s  a  base 
for  new  ships  on  shakedown  cruises. 
Chaguaramas  is  important  as  a  refueling 
center.  This  fact  was  demonstrated 
during  the  recent  Suez  crisis  wh^n  naval 
reinforcements  were  rushed  for  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  anfi  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.   It  likewise  provides  logis- 
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tic  support  fpr  vessels  rounding  Cape 
Horn  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  for  ship  operations  in  the 
South  Atlantic 

At  the  base  work  ia  in  progress  on  a 
guided  missile  tracking  station  as  a  part 
of  the  South  Atlantic  testing  range.  This 
station,  which  is  being  Installed  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  Is  a  part  of  a 
network  along  a  5.000-mlle  range  ex- 
tending from  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  in 
Florida  to  Britain's  Aaoension  Island  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sooth  Atlantic.  Cha- 
guaramas offers  a  natural  deep  water 
harbor  which  allows  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  small  craft  to  tie  up  In  base  docks 
while  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers 
can  anchor  near  shore  in  a  smiall  bay 
that  can  easily  be  dosed  by  antisub- 
marine nets.  For  all  these  reasons  the 
United  States  finds  it  difficult  not  to  op- 
pose the  West  Indian  suggestion  that  it 
evacuate  Chaguaramas. 

This  base  was  developed  from  a  swamp 
by  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  now  a 
park-like  area  surrounded  by  scenic 
beauty  and  offering  manmade  comforts. 
It  has  proved  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  base  em- 
ploys about  1,000  local  workers  and  has 
a  worker  payroll  of  $578,000  annually. 
*Tt  Is  believed  that  the  Trinidadlans 
would  be  unhappy  to  see  the  base  moved, 
politics  notwithstanding"— New  York 
Times.  August  11.  1957.  page  33.  The 
base  is  considered  to  be  worth  $100  mil- 
lion, the  amount  invested  by  the  United 
States  Navy.  Although  it  is  now  a  de- 
activated antisubmarine  base  main- 
tained by  15  officers  and  180  men.  It  is 
considered  possible  to  reactivate  It  upon 
short  notice. 

At  the  London  Conference  on  the  svto- 
ject.  July  16-23.  1957,  it  was  decided  that 
a  four-party  commission  for  fact  find- 
ing purposes  be  constituted.  It  consists 
of  representatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  the  West  Indies 
Federation,  and  Trinidad.  The  commis- 
sion convened  on  January  13.  1958.  and 
is  still  in  session.  It  is  purportedly 
stud3ring  all  aspects  of  the  Chaguaramas 
question  and  Is  to  remain  in  operation 
xmtil  a  final  report  is  made  to  the  re- 
spective Governments. 

Uncle  Sam  would  find  it  dilScult  as 
well  as  expensive  to  change  this  vital 
Caribbean  base.  A  major  source  of 
gratification  has  been  the  apparently  ex- 
cellent relationship  between  the  base 
personnel  and  the  Trinidad  popiilation. 

To  replace  this  base  would  not  only 
cost  the  United  States  much  more  than 
$100  milUon  and  probably  $300  million, 
but  due  to  the  time  element,  leave  the 
defense  not  of  the  United  States  but 
the  West  Indies  Federation  itself  exposed 
for  several  years  while  a  new  base  Is 
being  built.  I.  therefore,  would  like  to 
suggest  the  following : 

First.  That  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment immediately  offer  to  build  for  the 
West  Ihdies  Federation  a  capital  any- 
where they  desire  in  the  Trinidad  area. 
This  would  give  the  West  Indies  Federa- 
tion a  designed  capital  rather  than  using 
the  present  make-shift  buildings  of  the 
United  States  naval  base.  It  would  al- 
low the  defenses  of  the  United  States 
to  be  maintained  without  any  break  at 


this  most  crucial  moment  and  It  would 
probably  cost  the  United  States  of 
America  much  less.  It  would  preserve 
the  Jobs  of  the  1,000  native  West  In- 
dians now  working  at  the  base  and 
would  pft>vide  jobs  for  thousands  more 
c<»i8tructing  ttte  new  Federation  capital. 

Second.  There  is  no  recourse  but  for 
the  United  States  to  evacuate  the  base 
which  I  am  positive  will  engender  a 
grave  and  serious  ill  will  on  both  sides 
which  we  do  not  desire  and  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  should  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

Third.  I  most  seriously  recommend 
that  the  United  States  Congress  Immedi- 
ately concern  Itself  with  the  proper 
changes  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act  so  that  the  unjust  cost  and 
discriminatory  measures  of  that  act  con- 
cerning the  West  Indians  be  changed. 


Statemcat  1»y  Hob.  JoIw  LetiBsId,  of 
Miehiffu,  M  Hu  BiU  To  Ucreaw  the 
Salaries  of  Postal  Eoqiloyoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

C9  KZCRIOAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  10240.  to 
strengthen  and  liberalize  the  pay  struc- 
ture for  500,000  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service.  This  bill  will  bring  the 
postal  pay  system  into  line  with  current 
practices  in  major  elements  of  private 
industry.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems In  maintaining  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice is  inadequate  pay  coupled  with  very 
limited  opportunity  for  advancement. 
The  postal  service  not  only  is.  losing 
valuable  employees  but  cannot  offer  ade- 
quate incentives  to  bring  good  potential 
new  people  into  the  service. 

My  bm  will  correct  this  condition  by 
making  two  major  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules of  salaries  of  postal  employees. 
The  first  change  is  a  salary  increase  of 
approximately  IS  percent  in  the  rate 
of  entry  Into  service.  New  clerks  and 
carriers  will  enter  at  $4,220  in  place  of 
the  present  $3,660  rate.  Carriers  and 
clerks  make  up  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
postal  employees. 

The  second  feature  of  my  bill  is  its 
introduction  into  the  postal  salary 
schedules — for  the  first  time  in  any 
CJovenunent  activity — of  the  modem 
concept  of  providing  a  real  Incentive 
through  early  advancement  to  higher 
salaries.  Under  my  bill  an  employee 
who  serves  6  months  at  the  initial  sal- 
ary rate  will  receive  a  $325  raise,  if  he 
is  a  carrier  or  clerk,  and  be  placed  In 
the  secoDd  salary  step.  Thereafter, 
upon  completion  of  each  year  of  satis- 
factory service,  he  will  move  successively 
upward  by  $125  raises  until  he  reaches 
$5,020  at  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

This  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  the  present  system  which  is  already 
outdated.    Presently,  a  carrier  or  clerk 


begins  at  $3,660  and,  after  each  year  of 
satisfactory  service,  gets  a  $12S  raise  im- 
til  he  reaches  a  maximum  of  $4,410  after 
6  complete  years.  My  bill  in  addition 
preserves  the  present  plan  of  further  In- 
creases for  length  of  service  whl<^  can 
add  $375  more  to  ttie  top  salary  of  a  clerk 
or  carrier  who  has  a  certain  period  of 
total  service.  The  bill  provides  rules  for 
converting  employees  from  the  old  to  the 
new  pay  a^Mdule  in  a  manner  whkli  wffl 
preserve  and  protect  seniority  rights  of 
all  employees. 

Comparable  benefits  are  granted  for 
30,000  rural  carriers  and  all  postmasters 
In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class,  thus 
rounding  out  a  vastly  improved  postal 
pay  plan  which  has  strong  support 
from  postal  employee  organizations  and 
many  Members  of  Congress. 


UkruniaB  ladepcadcacc  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALZfouni 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REL'BESENTATIVS 

Thur$day.  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  most  gifted  national  groups  in  all  of 
Europe.  They  have  been  among  the 
bravest  who  have  fought  for  their  In- 
dividual and  national  freedom.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  suffered  unspeakable 
hardships  under  alien  regimes,  yet  they 
have  never  abandoned  their  aspiratioa 
to  be  free  and  independent.  Under  the 
ruthless,  callous,  and  almost  inhmnan 
Austrian  and^  Russian  autocracies  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  thetr  spirit  of 
independence  and  managed  to  safeguard 
many  of  thetr  cherished  national  and 
cultural  traits.  They  never  gave  up 
hope  for  freedom  from  the  clutches  of 
those  detested  autocratic  regimes. 

For  centuries  their  sole  national  goal 
h&d  been  to  attain  national  political  in- 
dependence. And  in  1918  ttiey  had  the 
opportunity.  When  the  Russian  autoc- 
racy was  overthrown  and  the  Austrian 
monarchy  was  about  to  share  a  similar 
fate,  the  Ukrainians  felt  free  to  declare 
their  independence.  At  once  they  tried 
to  consolidate  their  power  and 
strengthen  the  newly  proclaimed  Repub- 
lic. But  they  were  not  fortxmate  and 
powerful  enough  to  succeed  in  their  ef- 
fort Before  they  had  the  chance  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  freedom  they  were  fight- 
ing for  the  life  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence on  numerous  fronts — against 
the  Poles,  against  the  Czechs,  and  of 
course  against  the  deadly  Russiaoi  Com- 
munists. At  last  overwhelmed,  they  sur- 
rendered their  independence  and  their 
country  to  the  Red  Army  In  November 
of  1920.  That  was  the  untimely  end  of 
the  independent  Ukraine. 

Since  then,  for  more  Uian  37  years 
some  40  million  Ukrainians  have  beoi 
living  under  Communist  tyrsuiny.  Their 
beloved  homeland  has  become  a  vast 
prison  camp  where  they  have  little  more 
freedom  than  a  man  In  Jail.   There  the 
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Ukrainians  are  denied  all  the  freedoms 
they  have  regarded  as  their  birthright. 
They  are  not  even  permitted  to  celebrate 
their  Independence  day.  But  we  in  the 
Free  World,  and  particularly  In  this 
country  are  proud  to  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  this  memorable  daj.  Otir 
most  ardent  hope  is  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Ukrainians  in  Ukraine  will  be 
free  to  celebrate  this  holiday  in  their  be- 
loved homeland  as  free  and  independent 
citizens. 


Is  the  Ud  Off? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or  MTCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power Utilization  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis], 
has  been  performing  a  valuable  service 
to  the  taxpayers  in  its  efForts  to  curtail 
imnecessary  filling  of  Federal  job 
vacancies. 

Through  the  largely  nonpartisan  ef- 
forts of  this  subcommittee  progress  has 
been  made,  though  by  no  means  as  sub- 
stantial as  the  situation  warrants.  In 
some  instances  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  frustrated  by  the 
double  talk  and  evasions  from  within 
departments  and  agencies.  In  some  in- 
stances the  best  the  subconmilttee  has 
been  able  to  do  is  to  fight  a  vigorous  rear- 
guard action. 

Ciurrently  there  are  indications  that 
the  lid  is  off  so  far  as  Federal  employ- 
ment is  concerned. 

Because  of  two  current  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  trend.  I  have  taken  the 
action  described  in  the  following  state- 
ment which  I  made  public  today  and 
which  is  included  here  imder  permission 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarlcs : 

STATBMSMT  ST   COtHnOBBUMAM  Axjoun  X. 
JOBAMSKM 

X  have  today  rwjtiMtod  the  Honorabl* 
Jambs  C.  Davis,  ehsinnan  of  the  Subcom- 
mlttss  on  Manpower  Utilization  of  tbs 
BouM  Committee  on  Post  Ofiee  and  Civil 
flervlee,  to  can  suboommlttee  hearings  at 
the  earUest  possible  date  fbr  a  tboroufh  In* 
qulry  into  stsrtUnc  Increaess  In  PMleral  MB' 
ployment  In  the  Defense  Department  snd 
the  iBtwnattonal  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion, 

Defense  Secretary  MttXtoy  yutn^j  an- 
nounced plans  to  employ  26fiOO  additional 
personnel.  Wbile  Z  favor  aU  effective  action 
to  step  up  national  defense.  I  believe  a  sud- 
den Increase  In  personnel  of  tbls  slxe  «^llt 
for  very  tborougb  and  specific  explanation 
aud  Justification. 

In  subcommittee  hearings  last  November 
we  learned  of  a  30  to  40  percent  increase 
within  a  year's  time  in  employment  in  the 

International  Cooperation  Administration 

the  foreign-aid  Agency.  The  State  Depart- 
ment witness  before  \u  at  that  time  advised 
he  wf>s  unable  to  report  on  this  Agency's 
employment  picture  and  I  then  urged  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  this  matter  upon  the 
reconvening  of  Congress. 


There  Is  real  danger.  In  my  Judgmenii  that 
the  empire  builders  wiU  exploit  the  present 
situation  to  recklessly  expand  Federal  ci- 
vilian employment,  already  well  over  the 
2,300.000  mark.  I 

I  Intend  to  press  for  action  on  scheduling 
of  early  hearings  at  an  executive  session  of 
the  subcommittee  called  for  Friday  moaning, 
January  24. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S'SATES 
Thursday.  January  22, 1958  I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  Vrhen 
I  returned  home  in  September,  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  a  speech  on  the  civil- 
rights  legislation  which  finally  wa^  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  com- 
ments which  I  made  on  last  September 
17  before  the  Anti-Defamation  League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adklress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiviL-RiCHTS  Lecislation.  1957 

(Speech  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  tJnited 

States    Senator,   before   Pacific   Souttiwest 

Board,  Anti-Defamation  League,  of  B'nai 

B'rlth.  In  Los  Angeles,  September  17,  1957) 

The  legislative  record  of  the  first  session  of 
the  85th  Congress  now  is  complete  add  al- 
ready has  been  subjected  to  appraisal  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  from  President  |Usen- 
hower  down. 

Whether  or  not  the  accomplishments  give 
cause  for  overall  satisfaction,  the  Coagress 
In  1957  accompUshed  something  that  has 
not  been  achieved  for  close  to  an  entire 
centiiry.  The  first  session  breathed  lif^  into 
two  vital  provisions  of  our  Constitutioii,  the 
14th  and  ISth  amendments,  which  have  been 
little  more  than  pioxis  declarations  sincd  their 
adoption  nearly  90  years  ago. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  so 
recently  adjourned  passed  the  first  civil- 
rights  biU  in  modem  American  history,  Im- 
plonentlng  those  two  amendments  Which 
were  direct  result  of  the  tragic  and  lament- 
able ClvU  War.  This  new  act  may  liot  be 
acceptable  to  Its  opponents  and  unques- 
ttooably  falls  short  of  the  desires  of  Itjsup- 
portere.  Tet  I  believe  that  this  measure  rep- 
resents true,  substantial  progress  and,  1  sub- 
mit, will  be  deemed  by  historians  dr  the 
future  a  material  achievement.  T 

The  history  of  eivU-rli^ts  legls  atlon 
to  a  long  and  tortuous  one.  It  dat^s  tar 
back  of  1M7.  Z  am  not  so  Idealistic  as  to 
bstleve  that  tlito  measurs  to  a  final  gui  ranty 
that  all  rights  bestowed  by  our  Constli  utlon 
wlU  bs  ivMj  •njoywl  by  all  of  our  f  wpto. 
The  reaction  of  elected  oiBctols  and  ct  Icens 
In  some  of  our  States  clearly  indlcatei  that 


suited  in  virtual  colonization  of  8<sne  dtlee, 
counties,  and  States  by  large  numbers  of  res- 
idents from  other  lands.  Today  tne  phrase 
"civil  rights"  has  broad  slgnlficandB  and  the 
problem  of  assuring  their  enjoy^ient  un- 
fortunately  is  presented  over  wide  areas  of 
our  Nation.  1 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  a  deter- 
znlned.  laborio\isly  fabricated  effort  to  give 
reality  to  the  basic  American  prificlplee  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
legislation  was  enacted  in  harmony  -with  self- 
evident  truths  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  are  endowed  with  the  imalienaPsie  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bappiness. 
Furthermore,  it  is  In  complete  acfx>rd  with 
traditional  constitutional  practice,  for  the 
Congress  was  given  the  respon^bility  of 
adopting  "appropriate  legislation*  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  13th  amendment  abolish- 
ing slavery,  the  14th  amendment  known  as 
the  "due  process"  amendment  whieh  aasuree 
equal  treatment  for  all  citizens.!  and  the 
15th  amendment  forbidding  denl|d  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  ibelr  sub- 
stance. However.  I  wish  to  quote  them 
briefly,  because  I  believe  firmly  thalt  the  new 
civil-rights  legislation  is  neither  unconstitu- 
tional nor  a  fearsome  new  extension  of  Fed- 
eral powers  as  was  emotionally  alleged  in  the 
Congress.  I  differ  diametrically  with  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  on  this  soorei 

The  heart  of  the  14th.  or  du<  process, 
amendment.  Is  the  statement  ;hat  "all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  tie  United 
States  •  •  •  are  citizens  of  th »  umted 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  t^ey  reside. 
No  8tat«  shall  make  or  enforce'  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  br  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  arocess  of 
law." 

The  15th  amendment  Is  an  ue  equivocal 
guaranty  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  1  he  Intent 
of  Its  authors.  It  asserts  "the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  sMUl  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  UnltedTstatee  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,|  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 

The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  a  long 
stride  toward  preventing  abridgement  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  referred  to  In 
these  two  firmly  entrenched  articles  of  our 
American  charter.  As  an  unhesltHtlng  sup- 
porter of  that  legislation  I  maintain  It  to 
whoUy  consistent  with  the  Ideals  oflour  Con- 
stitution. How  else.  I  ask,  can  w«  avert  In 
the  future  shameful  Incldente  sueh  as  oc- 
curred as  recently  as  1956  when  Ic  certain 
sectors  of  the  Nation  voting  rosters  and  reg- 
istration llsU  were  arbitrarily  purged  of 
names  of  dtlsens  sotely  by  reasoil  of  their 
race? 

Despite  the  alarms  and  apprrtie  usions  of 
the  dtohard  faction  which  fought  thto  1M7 
act  to  ths  final  rolleaU,  the  ClvU  S  igbte  Act 
of  1957  to  tfmply  a  rs— onsd  attenStto  sn- 
foros  tb»  14th  and  IMh  amcndm^s  and  to 
glvs  sttbsUnes  to  ths  guaranttos  i^  rights 
sntmstsd  to  the  protsetlon  of  ^  fMsral 
Oovsmmsnt.  Tbto  tow  creates  no  new 
ertmss.  Neither  doss  it  add  nsiit  puntob- 
ments  or  sanctions.  All  we  seek  to  secure  to 
•qual  protection   under  our   Cottotltutkm, 


***•  "•*ll  ^  :*T^  **"*  dtocrlmlnatio^  will     the  supreme  tow  of  the  land,  throulh  a  mow 
^J^l^lJ^}*^^  actions  have  Ju^t  be-    effective  and  reltobto  procedure/^ 

I  should  like  to  recall  for  you  tkat  efforts 
to  provide  more  certain  enJoym«^  of  civil 
rlgbte  have  been  made  almoet  constantly 
since  1890.    Over  that  span  of  time,  every 


gun  In  some  quarters,  that  evasive  tiictlcs 
are  being  devised,  and  that  subterfugea  and 
roimdabout  methods  may  be  employed  to 
perpetuate  practices  and  customs  Which 
Congress  has  emphatically  shown  a  maOorlty 
to  determined  to  wipe  out. 

The  campaign  to  aasiire  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights  began  In  the  Reconstructloa  Era. 
The  objectives  of  that  campaign  were  set 
forth  In  three  approved  constitutional 
amendments  deelgned  to  raise  the  Negro  from 
slavery  to  citizenship.  That  campaign  has 
continued  as  Immigration  brought  other 
groups  of  foreign  born  to  oxir  shores  ai^d  re- 


clvU-rlghta  bill  up  to  1967  has  b4en  killed 
by  resort  to  an  undemocratic  i^ethod,  a 
repugnant  device,  of  talking  such  proposals 
to  death.  The  shoals  of  Senate  filibusters 
repeatedly  wrecked  measures  api^oved  by 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  or. Tin  a  few 
rare  Instancee,  brought  to  the  fio<ir  from  a 
Senate  committee.  The  formldablb  weapon 
of  unrestricted  wholly  xmrelevai^t  debate 
killed  measures  for  supervision  of  lelectlons. 
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to  stamp  oat  tyncdilng  and  to  alxdlah  poll 
taxee. 

During  the  postwar  years,  senthnent  for 
meaningful  guaranties  ot  dvu  rights  reached 
such  ptroportlons  that  effective  miforcement 
no  longer  could  be  denied  by  a  small,  die- 
hard mmorlty.  For  within  the  past  two 
decades.  America  has  shouldered  arms  to 
end  the  menace  of  nudevc^ent  dictatorships 
and  has  participated  In  a  cold  war  to  halt 
enslavement  of  independent  nations  by  the 
Insidious  tentacles  of  Oodleas  communism. 
Inevitably,  our  peopto  awakened  to  the  tre- 
mendous moral  ImpUcatlon  of  ractol  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  within  our  own 
borders. 

Our  Nation  has  approached  the  goal  of 
equaUty  as  closely  as  to  possible  through 
administrative  and  Judicial  routes.  We 
have  wiped  out  discrimination  In  the  armed 
services,  wlthm  the  civUlan  departments  of 
the  Federal  OoTemment,  and  among  em- 
ployeee  of  Federal  contractors.  In  a  series 
of  monumental  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Comt  has  eliminated  the  double  standard 
among  our  people  In  such  fields  as  pubUc 
education,  transportation,  and  bousing. 
The  next  move  obviously  was  up  to  Congress 
and  I  am  iMx>ud  to  have  been  one  who  saw 
that  It   was  made  boldly   and   successfully. 

Incidentally.  I  should  like  to  note  that  I 
have  been  an  earnest,  a  smeere  beUever  m 
ClvU  rights  legislation  throughout  my  life- 
time. My  support  of  the  bUl  Just  enacted 
was  no  beUted  affectation.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  m  the  84th  Congress  and  again, 
early  in  the  most  recent  session,  of  a  variety 
of  blUs  designed  to  aasure  full  freedom  of 
the  ballot,  to  provide  protection  against 
discrimination  and  Intimidation,  and  to 
establtoh  enforcement  machinery  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  I  Joined  In  proposing  sev- 
eral bUls  because  I  subscribe  without  reser- 
vation to  the  heart-warming  declaration  \n 
the   1956  Xtepublican  platform,  which  said: 

"The  Republican  Party  polnU  to  an  im- 
pressive record  of  accomplishment  \n  the 
field  of  civil  rlghU  and  commits  itself  anew 
to  advancing  the  rights  of  aU  our  people  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

"Segregation  has  been  ended  In  the  Dto- 
trlct  of  Columbto  government  and  In  the 
District  public  faculties,  mcludlng  pubUc 
schooto.  restaurants,  theaters,  and  play- 
grounds. The  Eisenhower  administration 
has  eliminated  discrimination  In  all  FWtoral 
employment. 

"Great  progress  has  been  made  In  eliminat- 
ing employment  dlscrUnlnatlon  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  secure  Federal  contracts. 
Thto  administration  has  Imparttolly  cnforosd 
federal  civil  rlghU  sUtutes,  and  ws  pledge 
that  we  win  oontmus  to  do  so.  Ws  support 
the  enactment  of  the  clvU  rlgbU  program 
atoeady  presented  by  the  PrsaUtont  to  th* 
second  ssaston  of  the  •4th  Ooogrsss." 

Tbto  plank.  parenthoUcaUy,  had  a  eouBtcr- 
part  iwrhapi  not  qttit*  as  portttv*  la  an 
Mpeet»— to  ths  Dsmoeratto  platform  ot  tost 
TMr,  That  grsat  party,  whtab  tor  gMisra- 
ttons  has  bam  torn  and  dlvktod  by  th*  toaus 
ot  •quali^  for  aU  ettlasns,  told  th«  ground- 
work for  btparttoan  action  with  ths  following 
•tatsmsnt: 

"We  are  proad  oT  the  record  of  ths  Demo- 
cratic Party  la  securing  equality  of  treat- 
ment and  opportimlty  In  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces,  ths  civU  ssrvlcs.  and  In  all  areas 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction.  The  Democratic 
Party  pledgee  Iteelf  to  continue  Ito  efforts  to 
eliminate  Illegal  discriminations  of  aU  kinds 
In.  relation  to  (1)  fuU  rights  to  vote.  (2) 
fuU  rights  to  engage  \n  gainful  occupations, 
(8)  full  righto  to  enjoy  security  of  the  per- 
son, and  (4)  full  righto  to  education  In  all 
pubUdy  supported  Institutions." 

Thus,  In  conformity  with  ths  foregoing 
pledgee  to  the  American  people,  a  majority 
of  both  parties  In  both  Chambws  of  Con- 


dtoobarged  a  longstanding  debt  to  our 
present  aiul  future  cltlaens. 

I  am  not  so  starry  eyed,  so  ■n'^gnlnt  as  to 
believe  that  the  ClvU  Righto  Act  of  1957 
means  an  automatic  end  to  discrimination. 
Tlito  to  no  more  likely  to  happen  than  has 
been  immedtote,  universal  acceptance  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  unanimous  ruling  against 
segregation  in  public  educational  institu- 
tions. The  Job  to  only  partlaUy  finished,  as 
far  as  Congress  to  concerned. 

In  thto  connection,  I  am  unswervingly 
persuaded  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  repudtote  the  repulsive  device 
of  a  fUibuster.  When  the  time  comes  to 
close  loopholes  which  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967.  an  uncompro- 
mising minority  must  not  hamstring  the 
legislative  proceeees. 

Bven  though  the  last  session  saw  only  a 
last-ditch,  vest-pocket,  one-man  attempt  to 
block  action  through  a  24-hour  day  and 
night  talkathon,  I  shaU  continue  to  demand 
and  to  work  for  a  practicable  cloture  rule 
which  wUl  protect  full  debate,  but  prevent 
milmstering.  I  feel  today  as  I  did  shortly 
after  first  taking  my  seat  In  1953.  when  I 
supported  a  change  in  the  rules  so  that  after 
fuU  discussion.  Senators  would  be  required 
to  vote.  From  the  small  handful  of  us  who 
opposed  the  fiUbuster  4  years  ago,  otir  ranks 
grew  considerably  when  the  roU  was  called 
on  t!ie  same  question  this  last  January. 
While  we  did  not  achieve  a  majority,  we 
niimbered  38  votes  for  a  rules  change,  against 
65  who  opposed  a  change.  In  the  not  too 
dtotant  future,  I  feel  assured,  thto  undemo- 
cratic anachronism  wiU  be  wiped  away  by 
a  bipartisan  majority  of  United  States 
Senators. 

Even  before  the  1957  civil -righto  bUl  was 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower,  thought  was 
being  given  in  many  quarters  about  ways 
of  frustrating  or  evading  It.  Therefore  it 
appears  worthwhUe  to  review  this  biU. 

In  original  form,  submitted  by  President 
Elsenhower  after  being  prepared  by  hLs  At- 
torney General,  the  measure  had  four  sepa- 
rate and  different  eections.  AU  who  f oUowed 
Its  course  throu^  Congress — ^whlch  I  assume 
means  all  of  you  here — and  who  particularly 
observed  the  weeks  of  the  Senate  debate 
realize  what  emerged  was  vastly  different  In 
several  regards.  One  major  featiire — section 
HI — was  removed  entirely  and  the  provisions 
designed  to  bring  compliance  with  court  or- 
ders were  materially  altered. 

The  first  part  of  the  bm.  which  drew  Uttle 
attention,  provided  for  creation  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  a  Oom- 
mtoskm  on  Civil  Righto  and  set  up  a  new 
oOloe  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  CivU 
Blghto  In  th*  Department  of  Justice.  Both 
of  these  fsaturas  were  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  two  proposato  oo 
whtob  my  nam*  app*ar«l  a*  eoauthor  la  19M 
aadlfg?. 

Th*  heavy  arttttory  was  brought  to  bear 
seetioa*  m  aad  IV,  •sp*elalty  la  th* 
wiMM  tfe*  tor  reaehlng  ehaages  fl- 
aattf  wet*  wrought  la  th*  adailatotratlon's 
Irtaa.  Sctor*  th*  shooting  aad  ahoutiag  la 
th*  Saaato.  thto  fOur-**otion  bill  wa*  studtod 
carsfttUy  by  th*  Judiciary  Coawsltt**  of  th* 
Houss  of  »*pr*ssntstlvss,  aad  rseslvsd  a  fa- 
vorabto  report.  After  bolag  r*oomm*ndsd 
for  paaeag*,  tb«  nM**ur*  was  subj*ct*d  to 
*sa*p*ratlag  dstoy  la  th*  Houss  Rtitos  Oom- 
nUtt**.  where  aa  wltnsases  endsavored  to 
bottto  It  up  forever.  Ultimately  the  measure 
reached  the  House  floor  and  following  about 
a  wesks'  debate,  was  passed  Intact  by  a  ded- 
slvs  vote  of  286  to  136. 

Meanwhile,  a  filibuster  of  sorto  was  raging 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  A  ttme- 
oonsumlng,  pettifogging  seriee  of  hearings 
and  then  discussions  went  on  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  obviously  designed  to  wear 
out,  to  exhaust,  and  to  discourage  the  advo- 
cates of  meaningful  legislation.  TTie  Senate 
committee   proceedings   were    ominous    and 


provided  full  Justification  for  stepe  taken 
Uter-  to  obtain  consideration  on  the  Senat* 
floor. 

In  reply  to  proteetatlons  of  opponento  tbM.% 
great  progress  has  been  made  m  providing 
equal  treatment.  Warren  OIney.  a  native 
Calif  omlan  who  has  been  serving  throughout 
the  Elsenhower  administration  as  an  Aaetot- 
ant  Attorney  General,  punctured  argui<j*nto 
that  enforcement  measxiree  are  unnecessary. 
In  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee. 
he  revealed  a  mlaerabto  situation  In  several 
sections  of  one  American  State  where  Negro 
citizens  had  been  stripped,  clearly,  fraudu- 
lently, and  arrogantly,  of  their  right  to  vote. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  aided  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  documented 
agam  and  agam  in  various  areas.  Instances 
where  citizens — ^Negroes — ^were  prevented 
from  regtotering  to  vote,  or  were  frustrated  In 
their  attempts  to  register  through  shabby 
and  contemptible  tactics  by  local  registra- 
tion officials.  «■.  after  regtotering,  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  through  sham  chaUengas 
which  made  a  mockery  of  constttutUxnal 
guaranties. 

You  will  recall  that  In  both  Chambers  at 
Congress  the  hottest  emotions  were  worked 
up  about  the  question  of  trial  by  Jury  for 
persons  accused  of  denying  dvU  rights. 
There  to  grave  doubt  that  all  of  the  emotion 
was  generated  by  concern  for  a  traditional 
American  method  of  dispensing  Justice.  But 
without  conunenting  on  the  motives  of  thoes 
who  advocated  a  Jury-trial  amendment,  I 
wish  to  recall  what  happened  In  T.«^M*r'^nft 
when  ova  Federal  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties acted  to  see  that  Jtistlce  was  done.  A 
Federal  grand  Jury  heard  evidence  fronx  three 
parishes,  returned  no  Indlctmont.  and  re- 
ported it  did  not  desire  to  bear  further  teatl- 
noony.  The  Justice  Department  calculatea. 
despite  this  turn  of  events,  that  in  Ouachita 
Parish  alone  "thne  were  In  excess  of  8.C00 
Negroes  voters  deprived  ot  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  general  election  of  November  6." 

In  spite  of  2  weeks  and  ahnost  1.000  pages 
of  hearings,  liberally  filled  with  Information 
of  tnis  type  and  other  testimony  about  beat- 
ings and  intimidation,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  gave  no  mtention  of  reporting 
remedial  legtolatlon.  In  fact,  no  civil  righto 
bill  has  emerged  from  that  ootnmlttee  alnee 
1950. 

Therefore,  the  fig^t  took  an  unusual  turn. 
As  soon  as  the  House  placed  Ito  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  bill,  a  unlqtie  and  extremely 
wall-managed  parliamentary  maneuver  saved 
the  leglsUtlon  from  being  sent  to  obllvloa 
In  the  hoetlle  Senate  Judiciary  Commltt**. 
My  two  colleagues  from  Oallfomto.  Vies 
President  NtxoM  and  Minority  Leader 
KwowLAwa  gave  the  majority  of  the  8*uato 
a  Miuare  and  fair  chance  to  dtopos*  ot  th* 
tosu*.  8*nator  Kxowuum  Biov*d  to  tak*  tb* 
Mil  up  dlr*etty  for  d*bat*.  That  wm  a 
crucial  monaat.  Aad  aft«r  a  sharp  4ebato, 
cllmas*d  by  a  eouragsous  ntUag  by  th* 
Vic*  Frssktoat,  Saaator  Mmomuam't 


Tb*  haportaae*  of  thto  paniain*atory  toat 
should  aot  b*  ttad*r**tl8i*t*d,  Sv*a  thoagh 
maay  Ssaaton  toarad  to  trtUls*  tlito  tttti* 
kaowa  ruto  of  procwtoir*.  tb*  d*eto*oa  to  pro- 
e**d  wittaout  (urth*r  coaualttoe  ooasldsra- 
ttoa  Bisaat  that  th*  whol*  dsbato  would  tak* 
placs  In  tb*  e*naU  Itoalf.  Th*  8*a*to  thus 
sffsctlvely  thwarted  aay  attsaipto  to  bury 
the  bill  m  conunlttee.  The  Senate  mad* 
sttre  the  entire  Mstlon  knew  through  day- 
to-day  reporto  bow  the  opposition  oonduned 
Iteelf.  what  amend  men  to  and  alterations  wars 
proposed  and  by  whom. 

WhUe  passions  were  luistlrred.  the  most 
vigorous  discussion  was  acoompanled.  In  my 
estimation,  by  exaggerated  fears  and  unwar- 
ranted apprehensions.  The  stnmgest  a*- 
saulto  on  sections  m  and  IV  raised  specters 
at  armed  Federal  troopa  tovadlng  quiet  com- 
munltlee  and  medieval  penalties  bdng  hand- 
ed out  by  Judicial  tyrants.    Opponento  off 
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tb«  bill  u  prasented  nnjOBtifledly  ar^ed 
that  th«  proposed  law  provided  new  and  In- 
human punishments  and  set  forth  a  wholly 
new  type  at  ofltensaa. 

TtM  net  effect  of  section  m— irhne  finally 
■tiioken  on  a  vote  which  I  Tehemently  op- 
posed— woitld  hare  been  to  enaMe  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  qr  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief  on  behalf  of  an 
Injured  party.  It  merely  strengthened  en- 
forcement possibilities  of  the  earliest  Civil 
Rights  Acts,  which  are  and  for  long  year* 
have  been  sections  1980  and  1343  of  the 
Revlaed  Statutes.  In  simple  language,  sec- 
tion III  meant  that  a  person  with  a  real  griev- 
ance no  longer  had  to  wait  for  an  offense  to 
be  committed  before  asking  for  governmental 
aid.  This  feattu-e  would  have  prevented 
violations  in  advance  Instead  of  requiring  a 
delay  untU  the  violations  occurred  and  the 
damage  had  been  done.  The  pxu'pose  was 
merely  to  afford  preventive  relief. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  was  simple. 
In  my  estimation.  It  wae :  Should  the  United 
States  Government  be  authorized  by  Federal 
court  through  equitable  action  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  any  person's  civil  rights?  It 
was  possible  of  only  one  answer.  Do  not 
rorget  that  a  whole  multitude  of  rights  stem 
from  the  United  States  Constitution.  All 
are  equally  precious,  equally  cherished.  Fed- 
eral law  establishes  basic  constitutional 
rights  of  our  people  and  then  seeks  to  pro- 
tect each  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights.  Title  m  did  not  enlarge  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  On  the  contrary,  its  sole  and 
only  purpose  was  to  provide  an  additional 
remedy,  one  neither  novel  nor  fantastic,  by 
which  the  rights  might  be  assured. 

There  are  worthy  precedents  for  taking 
such  action  as  was  proposed  In  section  III. 
One  notable  case  occurred  in  our  own  State. 
The  Supreme  Coizrt,  in  a  decision  rendered 
more  than  70  years  ago  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins 
held  it  was  a  violation  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment— the  very  feature  of  the  Constitution 
at  issue  in  the  recent  debate — to  administer 
an  ordinance  regulating  laundries  In  such  a 
way  as  to  discriminate  against  Cliinese 
laundrymen. 

In  the  Senate  debate.  I  referred  lereral 
times  to  a  letter  which  Attorney  General 
Brownell  wrote  Senator  Casc  of  Mew  Jersey 
and  me  when  we  first  became  aware  of  the 
fight  brewing  against  section  m.  The  chief 
law  officer  of  the  Federal  Oovertmient  assured 
tu  there  was  no  hidden  purpose  in  that  f  ea« 
ture  of  the  proposed  law.  He  told  my  col- 
league and  me:  "Suite  for  preventive  relief 
under  the  proposed  legislation  wUl  be  gov- 
erned by  the  traditional  rules  of  procedure 
which  have  always  applied  to  such  suits." 
He  said  further,  "these  procedural  protec- 
tions ars  ample  to  protect  all  legitimate 
rights  of  the  defendant."  Ftvtbermore,  At- 
torney General  Brownell  noted,  the  appeal 
procedure  wm  arallable  so  that  any  aggrieved 
defendant  could  take  bis  ease  to  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land. 

Despite  these  assertions,  opponente  won 
this  round  and  so  this  ctTil-enforcement 
method  wa«  withheld  from  our  Government. 
In  faimees,  Z  must  acknowledge  that  many 
•Ineere  ciUl-rlgbU  adyoeatM  were  disturbed 
lest  a  flood  of  lawsuits  and  time-consuming 
appeals  would  Injure,  rather  tlum  improve, 
race  relations. 

After  this  skirmish,  opponente  of  the  bill 
tried  to  pull  ite  renuilnlng  effectiveness. 
Tiielr  fire  was  directed  at  the  feature  which 
gives  the  Attorney  General  power  to  inter- 
vene directly  and  seek  injunctions  in  in- 
stances where  the  right  to  vote  was  in 
Jeopardy. 

The  right  of  franchise,  the  right  to  cast  a 
ballot,  Is  one  of  the  most  Jealously  guarded 
and  most  basic  of  all  American  rights.  It 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  fundamental.  Yet  the  oommo- 
tlon  raised  over  procedural  means  of  pro- 
tecting  it    swelled    to    tremendoxis   propor- 


tions and.  I  tear,  actually  obacured  the  real 

Issue.  j 

A  veritable  mountain  of  mlslnjbrmatlon 
was  built  up  around  the  so-called  tury-trlal 
ameiMiment  offered  to  section  IV.  I  listened 
intently  to  all  the  debate  but  still  feel  the 
southern  emphasis  on  the  so-called  consti- 
tutional right  to  trial  by  jury  was  ttrelevant 
and  unwarranted.  j 

Our  Constitution,  in  article  n.  iectlon  2. 
guarantees  that  "the  trial  of  all  crimes,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment,  sb^ll  be  by 
Jury."  And  articles  VI  and  vn  of  tie  Bill  of 
Rights  provide  for  jury  trials  In  all  criminal 
prosecutions  and  in  all  civil  cases  Where  the 
value  in  controversy  exceeds  $20.  kll  of  us 
believe  in  this.  j 

But — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  Inatter — 
the  cases  that  would  arise  under  this  pro- 
cedure are  not  criminal  cases.  "iTiey  are 
cases  in  equity — an  entirely  distinct  type  of 
legal  proceeding — which  could  aiise  only 
after  a  civU  action  had  been  tied,  an 
answer  made,  a  hearing  held,  and  testimony 
adduced.  A  right  of  appeal  was  preserved. 
When,  however,  the  order  of  the  3ourt  be- 
came final,  a  breach  of  It,  a  vlolattn  of  It, 
a  disregard  of  it,  cotild,  and  shouldi  subject 
the  defendant  to  a  hearing  before  the  court 
to  determine,  by  evidence.  If  the  defendant 
had  treated  the  court's  order  contemptuously, 
and,  if  uo,  what  penalty  against  tha  defend- 
ant the  court  determined  to  asseab.  Pun- 
ishment, by  fine  or  jail  sentence,  coLld  arise 
only  after  the  defendant  had  fioutednn  order 
of  a  Federal  court,  and  then,  not  amply  by 
way  of  punishment,  but  also  by  wajHof  com- 
pelling the  defendant  to  comply. 

Fbr  centuries  the  structure  and  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  have  required  tke  power 
of  enforcement  of  decisions  legally  reached. 
Inherent  in  English  common  law  a|id  prac- 
tice, this  power  to  "punish  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment at  the  discretion  of  saUl  courts 
all  contempt  of  authority  In  any  tause  or 
hearing  of  the  same"  was  conferred  upon  all 
elements  of  our  American  judicial  system  by 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789.  The  Supreme 
Court  In  a  controUlng  decision  declared  that 
existence  of  the  power  to  punUh  contempt 
"is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  prder  in 
Judicial  proceedings  •  •  •  and  cons 
to  the  diie  administration  of  Justice 
The  debate  on  this  score  was  not 
touches  of  irony.  Some  Senators 
most  fervent  advocates  of  Jury  trta 
tempt  cases  arising  under  the  Cl 
Act  come  from  States  where  there  _  „.,.^- 
lutely  no  provision  at  all  for  Jiu-y  trials  in 
State  court  contempt  vloUtlons.  There  are 
only  five  States  In  the  whole  Natloii  where 
trial  by  Jury  is  specifically  granted  jln  con- 
tempt  cases,  and  in  even  those  fl^e  It  Is 
hedged  and  limited  by  restrictions 
eumstances.  In  every  other  8ta 
South,  Cast,  and  West—*  court's 
uphold  its  equity  JudgmenU  Is  u 
and  unhindered,  as,  to  many 
should  be. 

Besides  a  continual  harping  upon  , 

stltutlonal  right  to  Jury  trUl— which, 

tain  was  and  is  quite  Irrelevant-H  ome  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Jury-trlal  ams  ndment 
were  guilty  of  distortion  and  misli  tterpre- 
tation.  Their  references  to  procedun  i  under 
the  CUyton  Antitrust  Act  of  1914  obnfused 
and  bewildered  many  laymen.  The  Clayton 
Act  Is  far  from  comparable.  Suffice  to  say, 
almost  every  conceivable  strategem  w^is  used. 
Intentionally  or  mistakenly,  to  Imtlant  a 
fear  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  country  that 
the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jliry  was 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  Nothing  c^ld  be 
Xurther  from  the  truth.  [ 

Out  of  the  furore  over  this  featuri  of  the 
bill  came  one  commendable  additiin,  one 
dlsftinct  Improvement.  In  order  toT  Insure 
fairer  composition  of  Juries  trying  contempt 
cases,  under  their  amendment,  opponents 
made  a  progressive  concession.  They  agreed 
to  a  further  amendment  providing  ^at  po- 
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tentlal  Jurors  were  not  to  te  e  tehidad  from 

lists  of  juries  on  grounds  ofl  race.  This 
theoretically  should  insure  a  '  more  repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  the  community. 
Whether  it  will  secure  more  elective  pun- 
ishment of  civil -righU  violators  la,  at  the 
very  least,  problematical.  At  any  rate,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  adopted  the  amend- 
ment authorizing  Jxiry  trials  to  determine 
whether  a  Federal  court's  cxxlter  had  been 
broken,  before  a  defendant  oo^ld  be  found 
In  contempt  of  court.  As  I  sayj  this  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  n»ce  of  a  cltl- 
«en  shall  not  be  grounds  for  his  exclusion 
from  a  Jury  panel.  ] 

In  roughly  30  days,  the  Senate  threshed 
out  these  issues  and  ultimate!^  passed  the 
first  civil-rights  bill  ever  to  escape  a  fill- 
buster  by  the  resounding  vote  of  79  to  18. 
The  rollcall  was  almost  universal  acknowl- 
edgment of  national  responslbfiity. 

The  fight  did  not  end  with  |  that  crucial 
tally.  In  fact,  new  and  ominous  signs  of 
bitterness  and  prejudice  flared  Ss  the  meas- 
ure approved  by  the  Senate  Was  returned 
to  the  House  for  consideration  of  the  sweep- 
ing revisions  and  far-reaching  changes.  For 
the  first  time,  the  spirit  of  conciUatlon,  the 
desire  to  face  the  problem  in  statesmanlike 
fashion,  threatened  to  break  down.  An  Im- 
passe seemingly  had  been  reached  and  the 
gains  almost  within  our  NatloiJ's  grasp  ap- 
peared In  grave  danger  of  being  lost  In  acri- 
mony and  Jealousy.  | 

To  end  the  deadlock,  a  novel  formula  was 
devised  in  the  nature  of  a  compttomlse  in  the 
Jury-trial  features.  This  final  amendment 
limited  the  punishment  which  might  be  im- 
posed by  a  Judge  In  the  absen<je  of  a  Jury. 
This  device  cleared  the  way  for  final  passage 
in  the  House,  by  the  larger  vote  of  379  to  97. 
and  after  the  vest-pocket  one-mian  flllbwter 
m  the  Senate  the  perfected  blU  ^as  •pprovta 
by  a  decisive  count  of  60  to  IS.     1 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I957I  carries  Im- 
measurable significance.  Its  passage,  cli- 
maxing vlgoroiu  debate  and  diffleult  negoti- 
ations, marks  a  new  era,  one  of^tlonal  re- 
sponsibility, and  approach  to  higher  mor- 
ality. It  U  a  demonstration  of  practical 
idealism.  In  a  world  divided  into  two  hos- 
tile camps,  in  a  civilization  tM-eatened  by 
ceaseless  Oommunist  blows  agal^t  freedom, 
we  have  reinforced  the  dignity  oCcltlzensblp, 
under  the  American  constitutional  system. 

TTie  88th  Congress  will  be  remnnbered  for 
Its  forwMd  progrees  In  the  field  o)  civil  rights. 
In  a  very  real  sense.  It  met  thj  challenge, 
enunciated  almost  half  a  century  ago  bv  a 
great  leader  of  hU  generation: 

•*Thls  U  not  a  day  of  triumph  It  Is  a  day 
of  dedication.  Here  musUr,  not  he  forces  of 
party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men^ 
hearts  wait  upon  us;  men's  llves^ang  In  the 
balance;  men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what 
we  will  do,  Who  shall  live  up  io  the  great 
trust?    Whodarssfailtotryr*    ^         *^ 


MkluMl  Donebof 
EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 

HON.  JAM^  A.  BYkNE 

OF  PBWiriTLVAWU      j 

XW  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVBi 

Thursday,  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvinla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  re^et  that  I 
report  the  recent  death  of  a  good  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  Memfier  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  1911  to  1915.  He  was  the 
Honorable  Michael  Donohoe.  i  neighbor 
Whom  I  knew  all  my  life.    l[e  was  an 
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ardent  Democrat  and  a  tireless  worker 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, which  was  the  same  district  I  now 
represent.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
civic  and  political  affairs  of  I%iladel- 
phia.  a  man  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him.  He  was  bom  in  Killeshandra. 
Ireland,  February  22,  1864,  and  attended 
the  national  schools  and  also  a  private 
classical  school  in  his  native  village.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  obtained  a  teacher's 
certificate  and  taught  as  principal  of  a 
national  school  for  2  years,  then  re- 
signed and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1886. 
He  had  a  lively  interest  in  Irish  literary, 
historical,  and  cultural  activities  for 
many  years,  and  was  president  emeritus 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

We  in  Philadelphia  shall  miss  this  dis- 
tinguished gentlennan  who  has  left  his 
mark  on  our  society,  and  I  extend  sin- 
cere condolences  to  all  the  surviving 
members  of  his  fine  family. 


Pay  TV— It  WooM  Break  a  Promuc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  McINTOSH 

or   IdCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  January  23. 1958 

Mr.  McINTOSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I 
present  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Sxmday  Star  of  January  12.  1958.  by  the 
Honorable  Chaklks  E.  Potter,  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  entitled 
"Pay  TV— Would  It  Be  a  Boon  or  a  Be- 
trayal?" as  follows : 

(By  Senator  Chablxs  B.  Potteb) 

In  a  recent  public  appearance.  I  was  asked 
to  clarify  my  position  on  subecrlption  (or 
pay)  television.    I  said  thU: 

"I'm  opposed  to  any  form  of  television  that 
will  cancel  the  promissory  note  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  signed  when  It  establlsbed 
by  law  and  by  regulation,  that  television 
would  be  free.  This  note  was  made  out  to 
the  American  people,  who  Invested  billions 
of  dollars  In  receivers  on  the  basis  of  it." 

X  bavs  not  changed  my  mind. 

It  Is  Important  that  sveryone  who  owns  a 
television  set  tmderstands  thorottghly  the 
precise  effect  of  pay  television.  If  It  should 
be  autbortaed.  It  would  mean  that  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  on  certain  channels 
which  now  can  be  tuned  In  at  will,  the  non- 
subscriber  would  get  a  scrambled,  or  unln« 
teUlglbls,  signal.  If  be  wlsbad  to  rsoelve  the 
program  eleariy,  he  would  have  to  pay— by  a 
coin  in  a  slot,  by  a  ehargs  on  bis  teleptume 
bill,  or  by  some  other  means. 

This  Is  ilks  buying  a  rsfrigerator  and  being 
required  to  drop  a  coin  in  the  slot  before 
you  can  open  the  door  and  get  something  to 
eat. 

van  FABs  WAS  AaeuMBD 

The  American  people  bought  television  sets 
on  the  assiunption  that  they  would  receive  a 
selective  assortment  of  Information  and  en- 
tertainment, produced  through  free  compe- 
tition, free  of  charge. 

Proponente  of  various  pay-TV  systems 
make  much  of  the  contention  that,  once  in 
btislnees,  they  would  be  able  to  supply  new 
types  of  programing  presently  unknown  to 
our  advertising-supported  system.    We  have 


asked  them  to  be  specific.  It  Is  dUDctilt, 
however,  to  obtain  definitive  replies. 

One  hears  instead  general  promises  of 
"superior"  motion  pictures.  sp(»-tlng  events, 
edvicatlonal  features,  and  the  like.  Let's 
look  at  them,  one  by  one. 

We  view  motion  pictures  on  television  now 
and  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  are  de- 
plorable. In  many  insUnces.  this  is  because 
they  were  produced  years  ago.  Unquestion- 
ably their  quality  is  improving. 

We  view  all  types  of  sporting  events. 
Who  could  have  lived  through  any  one  of 
the  holiday  bowl  games  or  World  Series  base- 
ball contests  without  attesting  to  the  superb 
quality  of  television  coverage? 

Certainly  networks  and  individual  stations 
go  to  prodigious  lengths  to  produce  varied 
educational  and  public  service  featiirea. 
Coverage  of  national  elections,  the  Presi- 
dential Inauguration,  discussion  programs, 
and  a  vast  array  of  news  and  special  events 
prodxictlons  are  examples. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  has  reserved 
frequencies  for  educational,  noncommercial 
use.  I  support  that  action  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  can,  after  experimenta- 
tion, suggest  ways  of  easing  our  critical  edu- 
cational problem. 

There  are.  without  doubt,  many  things 
about  modem  television  one  might  wish  to 
Imptrove.  One  could  step  up  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  productions  or  do  something 
about  excessive  commercialism. 

But  any  system  that  utilizes  for  profit  the 
allocated  channels  necessary  to  full,  com- 
petitive, free  service — even  to  a  fractional 
extent — Is.  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest.  If  I  thought  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  pe<^le  of  the  United  States 
were  being  denied  a  service  that  could  be 
supplied  by  pay  TV  on  broadcast  frequen- 
cies, I  would  willingly  withdraw  my  ob- 
jections. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  various  pay-telerislon 
schemes  run  absolutely  counter  to  the  basic 
theory  of  the  legUUtlon  which  eetablUhed 
America's  broadcasting  system.  They  pro- 
poee.  in  effect,  to  usurp  some  of  the  limited 
free  time  now  available  and  supplant  it  by 
a  sort  of  dooiestle  slot  machine  operation 
which  would  require  the  people  to  pay  for 
eomething  they  are  now  receiving  without 
charge. 

a  TMMBWPOPS  IMfUtUEJm 

It  Is  ssttaaated  that  tb«  total  contrlbutloB 
of  Ameriean  ettlsens  to  our  free  system  of 
television,  ttirottgh  purchase  and  mainte- 
nance of  eete.  runs  to  $17  Mllion.  Ifeariy 
•300  million  has  been  Invested  by  business 
and  much  mors  by  individuals,  through 
their  Ulsnts  and  skiiu,  In  building  a  system 
which  today  stands  alone  as  the  greateet 
aystem  of  free  beoadeasting  in  the  world. 

Any  dlsturbancs  of  that  pattern,  which  is 
based  on  our  traditional  free  concept  toward 
all  public  medu,  jeopardises  the  entire 
strueturs.  This  holds  true  even  if  It  were 
limited  to  use  of  exlettng  channels  part  of 
Uie  time  on  a  cbarge-per-customer  basis. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  a 
system  of  Ulevlsion  which,  like  all  thriving, 
dynamic  entttlss.  Is  open  to  certain  ert* 
tlelsms — in  this  case,  advertising  esoeeees  or 
program  formaU.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  has  been  indorsed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  American  public  at  large.  Forty 
million  households  enjoy  free  television  in 
the  United  States  and  the  number  is  grow- 
ing constantly. 

Should  there  be  a  system  of  pay-TV.  the 
promoters,  by  charging,  let  us  say,  SI  per 
eet  for  a  feature  that  normally  would  reach 
18  million  sets,  could  obtain  more  revenue 
than  such  a  feature  normally  would  coet  to 
produce  on  a  network. 

In  other  words,  pay-televlslon  could  sur- 
vive on  approximately  6  percent  of  that  total 
audience  which,  in  effect,  means  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  present  audience  would  be  out- 
bid. 


It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  some  of 
our  fijiest  programs  could  be  siphoned  off 
free  television,  thus  denying  existing  service 
to  present  free-set  owners  rather  than  sup- 
plementing that  servioe.  What  would  be- 
come of  the  thousands  of  national  end 
local  advertisers  who  employ  television  to 
move  goods  and  services,  and  what  eoonomio 
repercussions  would  ensue,  can  only  be 
imagined  at  this  point. 


A   VTTAI. 

But  there  Is  another  and  more  vital  con- 
sideration. The  fact  that  we  have  enjoyed 
such  a  phenomenal  growth  of  television  in 
the  United  States  is  directly  related  to  the 
willingness  of  business  to  invest  funds  in 
what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an  uneure 
future.  That  investment  enabled  netwo/ks 
and  local  stations  to  extend  in  depth  end 
scope  their  covnage  of  news  events.  The 
American  peoi^e  are  among  the  best-in- 
formed In  the  world  because  of  otir  free 
communications  media,  and  television  is  not 
the  least  among  them. 

I,  for  one,  don't  want  anything  to  inter- 
fere with  that  ixt>cess.  Pay  television  very 
well  might,  for  it  woiild  usurp  free  time  to 
feed  specialized  programs,  as  yet  undefined, 
to  those  who  cab  afford  to  drop  a  coin  in 
the  slot. 

The  Federal  Commimlcatlons  Conmilaslon 
has  authorized  tests  of  the  pay-television 
system.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
Commission's  auth<M-ity,  under  law,  even  to 
authorize  tests,  since  one  must  assxmie  they 
would  be  conducted  on  existing  facilities 
licensed  to  broadcast  under  the  free  system. 

Whether  the  PCC  Is  acting  with  authority 
or  not,  however,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress— the  elected  lawmakers  directly  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  wishes  and  Inter- 
ests— should  examine  this  entire  question 
thoroughly. 


Fwtietb  AMurersarx  <>f  UkraUaa 
Ii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


or 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  January  23, 195t 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  gives  me  great  pleaeure  to 
jola  many  of  my  colleaguee  in  marking 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence. The  Ukrainian  people  are 
still  unbowed  after  years  of  Ruafian  ex- 
ploitation, tyrannr,  and  murder.  Thef 
•till  yearn  to  celebrate  independence  of 
Russian  Cooununist  control. 

Millions  of  Ukrainians  hcve  been  de- 
ported to  slave  labor  camps  by  the 
Soviets  in  an  effort  to  quell  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  tiationallsm.  Millions 
more  have  been  starved  to  death  or 
mtirdered;  yet  the  Ukrainian  hope  for 
freedom  stlU  exists,  and  courageous  men 
and  women  stand  up  to  the  Russians. 

It  U  a  sad  thing  indeed  that 
Ukrainians  must  celebrate  their  inde- 
pendence day  while  under  the  mllltarF 
domination  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  my 
wish,  and  I  am  sure  the  wish  of  Ameri- 
cans in  every  part  of  the  Nation,  that  ttie 
people  of  the  Ukraine  will  one  day  be 
able  to  have  real  independence  to  ode- 
brate.  Student  unrest,  sabotage,  and 
outright  defiance  of  Russian  rule  have 
been  reported  from  the  Ukraine  during 
the  past  year.    We  in  America  ard  happy 
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to  know  that  the  spirit  ct  freedom  is  still 
cherished  by  the  Ukrainian  people  de- 
spite their  years  of  suffering  and  depri- 
vation due  to  Soviet  control 

We  send  our  greetings  to  tlie  Ukrainian 
people  on  this  important  day  and  our 
prayers  that  this  people  will  soon  be 
able  to  know  freedom  and  independmce 
again. 


AMrets  by  Scaator  Keir 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREOS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKUlHOaCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  23, 19SS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoMORissiONAL  Rbcoro  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  senior  coUeague,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  Kerr,  at  the  37th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Petroleinn 
Institute  in  Cliicago,  HL,  on  November 
11. 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Addmss  bt  How.  Robert  8.  Kerr  Betori  a 
Oekekal  Session  Dtjbing  the  37th  Anntjai. 
Mraro?o  OF  the  American  PrrEOLEtjM  In- 
■rrnjTE,  th  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hom., 
Chicaoo,  III..  Movembzb  11.  1957 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  be  Invited  to  address  you 
today.  I  am  happy  to  appear  on  the  same 
program  with  your  outstanding  president 
Frank  Porter.  I  cherish  him.  He  Is  a  long- 
time friend.  I  honor  him  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I  pay  tribute  to  him  as  probably  the 
greatest  Oklahoman  the  Brcuuc  lias  ever  pro- 
duced. He  tells  me  that  It  was  Brooklyn 
Instead  of  the  Bronx,  but  to  me  that  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference. 

He  has  ably  filled  the  offlce  of  president 
of  yo\u  organiaation  since  April  of  1950 
It  also  delights  me  to  be  this  close  to  yoiu 
chairman  of  the  board.  Jake  Hamon,  the 
second  member  of  the  nationally  famous 
Ardmore  kids.  He  Just  may  be  the  greatest 
Texan  that  Oklahoma  has  produced. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  devote  the 
time  assigned  to  me  today  to  a  discussion  of 
issues  directly  affecting  the  oil  industry 
Which  will  confront  us  in  the  next  session 
of  Congresj.  In  view,  however,  of  other  mat- 
ters of  compelling  importance,  to  which  I 
•haU  address  myself  in  a  little  whUe,  I  wlU 
abbreviate  the  remarks  I  had  intended  to 
make. 

You  know  that  Congress  has  twice — once 
In  1950,  and  once  in  1956— passed  amend- 
ments to  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  We  must  If 
possible,  do  so  again  in  1958.  It  was  never 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  cold,  dead 
hand  of  Federal  control  be  used  to  shackle 
either  the  production,  or  producers,  of  oU 
or  gas  In  a  free  America. 

There  Is  no  choice  between  the  political 
parties  on  their  voting  record  in  the  passage 
of  these  bUls,  or  in  the  matter  of  their  veto 
Both  bills  were  passed  with  bipartisan  sup^ 
port.  The  vetoes  were  equally  bipartisan 
and  equally  unjustified. 

If  this  great  industry  is  to  produce  the 
ever-increasing  quantities  of  natural  gas 
needed  for  the  continued  growth  of  oxir  econ- 
omy in  peace  or  war.  we  must  not  only  again 
pass  such  an  amendment  to  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  but  It  also  must  become  a  part  of  the 
law. 

You  know  tJbMt  the  depletion  factor  pro- 
dded in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  more 


than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  ieen  under 
attack  for  many  years,  and  will  be  under 
attack  again  next  year.  Every  eflort  should 
be  made  to  nullify  this  attack,  $nd,  if  the 
truth  is  adequately  presented  and  (fairly  con- 
sidered, the  attack  will  be  repelled 

Much  credit  is  due  to  those  in  tt^s  Industry 
who  have  looked  for  and  found  additional  oil 
reserves  outside  the  boundaries  oflour  coun- 
try, and  have  made  them  availably  to  supply 
any  need  for  crude  oil  in  our  couttry  which 
cannot  be  met  by  our  domestic  production. 
It  Is  necessary  that  access  to  tikis  foreign 
production  be  kept  and  preserved.  It  is  Just 
as  necessary  that  an  environment  1^  provided 
and  maintained  In  which  oxa  doiliestic  pro- 
ducers can  continue  to  prosper Tand  meet 
their  huge  responsibilities  by  lelping  to 
guarantee  an  adequacy  of  oil  for  oar  country. 
A  way  must  be  found,  and  by  mtn  of  good 
will  shall  be  found,  to  achieve  boih  of  these 
necessary  objectives.  T 

Ours  is  a  Government  of,  for,  and  by  the 

people,  and  that  means  all  of  the  people 

farmers,  workers,  small-bvi&lness  t>eople,  big 
business,  oil  business,  professional  people, 
and  men  and  women  in  every  p^se  of  our 
great  American  Indtistrial  econoi^ 

The  right  of  petition  to  yoiu  Congress  is 
guaranteed  to  you  by  the  Constliutlon.  the 
same  as  it  is  to  all  other  groups  it  America. 
You  owe  It,  not  only  to  your  Beprlsentatlves 
In  Congress,  but  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it 
that  adequate  information  is  al^ys  avail- 
able to  them.  Thus  only,  can  ydu  hope  to 
receive  equal  and  Just  treatment  from  the 
Government  in  which  you  have  evkh  a  great 
Interest,  and  toward  the  expensed  of  which 
you  make  such  substantial  contri|)uUon8  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  T 

I  know  some  of  you  say  you  wqi  have  no 
part  of  politics.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
you  can  make  it  your  business  to  beep  out  of 
poUtics  if  you  choose,  but  nothing  you  can 
do  wlU  ever  keep  pollUcs  out  of  your  business. 

Therefore,  if  you  do  not  see  to  It  that  your 
representatives  are  informed  about  the  needs 
and  equities  of  your  business,  wHo  do  you 
think  wiU  do  this  for  you?  Thete  are  too 
many  well-intentioned  but  uninformed  peo- 
ple in  Washington,  including  some  Ui  the 
Congress,  who  have  long  made  a  whipping 
boy  of  the  oil  Industry.  This  is  injurious 
both  to  y<!>u  and  to  our  country.  Vour  con- 
tinued patient  and  intelligent  effoft  wUl  en- 
lighten them  and  serve  you  well.    ] 

As  a  Senator  from  Oklahoma,!  LtTe  been 
aware  that  agriculture  is  CMtlahoma's  greatest 
Industry.  As  such  it  is  entitled  to  full  equity 
and  Justice  before  the  law.  I  am  equally 
aware  that  the  oil  and  gas  business  is  Okla- 
homa's second  largest  Industry,  aad  la  Just 
as  much  entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  equltv 
and  Justice  before  the  law  as  i«  Oklahoma's 
great  agricultural  industry, 

I  remember  that  it  was  my  piivilege  to 
•PMk  to  you  at  your  meeting  heie  8  years 

Many  elements  of  our  envircmmeiit  are  the 
i»me  today  as  then,  but  there  are  ilso  many 
differences,  and  upon  a  proper  understand- 
ing and  evaluation  of  those  differences  de- 
pends  the  future,  not  only  of  your  Industry 
but  also  of  your  country,  and  ofl  the  free 
world. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  those  differences : 
The  dally  average  domestic  production  of 
crude  oU  for  that  year,  1949,  was  6,046.400 
barrels.  For  1957,  it  U  7,268.900  barrels. 
Daily  average  import  of  crude  antt  refined 
products  in  1949  was  645.400  barrel^  in  1957 
their  average  is  1,541,800  barrels.    ' 

In  1949,  the  United  States  Treasury  was 
P*ying  approximately  1  percent  ob  90-day 
bills  and  1-year  certificates,  and  a  jlttle  less 
than  11/2  percent  on  notes.  Our  lt)ng-term 
bonds  were  selling  at  a  premixun  iso  as  to 
yield  SRiroxlmately  22  percent.  Tixlay  the 
Oovcmment  Is  paying  3.57  percent  dn  90-day 
bills  and  4  percent  on  1-year  certlfiiates  and 
notes.    Our  long-term  bonds  are  nc  w  selling 
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at  about  14  percent  below  pai ,  or  on  a  basis 

to  yield  338  percent. 

In  fiscal  1940,  we  spent  $1S  bmicxi  on  na- 
tional defense;  in  fiscal  1957,  ^e  spent  in  ex- 
cess of  $43  billion  on  national  defense. 

Since  1960,  the  rate  of  industrial  growth  in 
Russia  has  been  Just  about  Rouble  that  of 
our  own.  The  most  slgnlficaht  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  during  the  past  2  years, 
while  their  rate  of  Increase  has  continued  un- 
abated, our  level  of  industrial  production  has 
been  practically  at  a  standstill^ 

In  1949,  the  combined  mllttiry  strength  of 
the  United  States  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  on  the  earthTjtoday,  we  have 
been  reduced  to  second  place  as  a  military 
power  in  the  world .  I 

In  194»,  the  United  States  \n»  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  world  in  sdentlflc  knowl- 
edge, indutarlal  production,  position,  and 
prestige.  The  last  few  weeki^  have  demon- 
strated that  in  some  of  the  Most  Important 
and  vital  fields  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
progress,  we  are  no  better  than  a  poor  second 
today.  I 

On  October  4,  the  Russians  Ifiunched  Sinit- 
nlk  No.  1,  a  satellite  weighing  184  pounds, 
which  has  now  traveled  aroi|nd  the  world 
nearly  a  thousand  times  at  1^,000  miles  per 
hour  in  an  orbit  as  far  out  as  560  miles. 

On  November  3,  tbe  Russians  launched 
Sputnik  No.  2,  a  satellite  weighing  more  than 
half  a  ton,  which  Is  now  traivellng  around 
the  world  In  an  orbit  ranging  as  far  out  as 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  Surface  of  the 
earth.  And  what  have  we.  wh<»  call  ourselves 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  alstory  of  the 
world,  done  in  this  field  thujfar?  We  are 
still  talking  about  getting  to  ikunch  a  satel- 
lite that  weighs  6  pounds.         T 

The  Free  World  has  been  shocked  by  these 
developments.  The  Amerlcaa  people  and 
our  Defense  Department  hav#  been  rocked 
back  on  their  heels.  We  hav#  been  caught 
short  in  the  cold  war  in  which;  we  have  been 
engaged  now  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  rockets  which  launched  these  satel- 
lites had  to  be  far  more  powerful  than  any 
that  we  have  designed,  or  [yet  seriouslT 
worked  on;  ' 

Thus,  it  Is  perfectly  dear  |hat  RussU  la 
far  ahead  in  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
the  most  decisive  weapon  yet  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man.  j 

Yet,  a  more  tragic  fact  is  that  they  are 
getting  further  ahead  of  \is  Ifa  this  regard 
dally.  It  has  been  authoritSUvely  sUted 
that  if  the  Russians  were  to  stop  now  In 
both  the  Improvement  and  production  of 
their  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  U 
would  Uke  us,  at  our  present  rate  of  develop- 
ment, 2  years  to  get  to  where  they  are  now. 
Unless  we  move  vigorously  and  rapidly  to 
close  that  gap,  achieve  equality,  and  reestab- 
lish our  superiority,  the  whole  future  history 
of  our  country  will  accordingly  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  us,  but  for  us.      T 

This  set  of  facts  has  shatterejj  the  concept 
which  others  have  had  as  to  oUr  position  of 
superiority  In  the  field  of  scleatiflc  progress 
and  achievement.  It  also  shocks  us  Into  a 
sober  realization  that  we  would  be  kidding 
ourselves  If  we  do  not  inunedlaSly  recognize 
that  we  are  today  face  to  f^ce  with  the 
gravest  situation  \n  oiir  hlstor 

An  attitude  of  complacency  Tat  »>>»t  tim» 
Is  an  invitation  to  national  suicide.  We 
cannot,  like  an  ostrich,  stick  our  head  in 
the  sand  to  hide  from  the  tn|th.  with  our 
tall  feathers  flapping  in  the  breeze. 

Yet,  Clarence  Randall,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  (on  foreign  affai^).  ia  quoted 
recently  as  having  released  from  the  Whlta 
House,  this  statement:  "Sputnjk  No.  1  is  a 
silly  bauble."  He  fiuther  said  he  was  grati- 
fied the  Russians  had  beaten  the  United 
States  in  the  launching. 

And,  on  October  8.  our  then,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Charles  Wilson,  callel  it  "a  nice 
scientific  trick."    He  further  ssld:  "I  would 
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not  say  this  country  Is  doing  all  It  could  (in 
the  satellite  and  missile  fields) ,  but  it  would 
be  pretty  unpopular  to  increase  taxes." 

Just  recently.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
made  the  understatement  of  the  year.  In 
reference' to  the  Rvtsslan  satellites  he  said, 
"It  looks  as  though  in  some  respects  they  are 
somewhat  ahead  of  us."  Then  he  went  on 
to  shock  reporters  with  this  statement:  "I 
don't  think  we  want  to  have  an  unbalanced 
society  of  the  kind  that  they  have." 

Of  coiuve,  we  don't  want  an  unbalanced 
economy.  Only  those  of  little  confidence 
would  think  we  would  have  to  have  an  un- 
balanced economy  to  keep  pace  with  Russia 
in  any  vital  field  of  endeavor.  Only  a  few 
Russians  and  no  Americans  believe  they  can 
outdo  us  in  any  necessary  effort. 

If  that  kind  of  complacency  is  permitted 
to  determine  the  actions  of  our  Government, 
it  means  we  are  playing  Russian  roulette  with 
oiu:  national  existence. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
launching  of  these  two  satellites  by  Russia, 
evidencing  as  they  do  the  superiority  she  has 
achieved  in  the  field  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  confronts  oxu*  country  with  a 
graver  danger  than  the  one  we  faced  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  there  was  no  compla- 
cency, high  nor  low.  There  was  no  official 
facade  of  unconcern  or  disdain.  Neither  was 
there  panic.  Nor  should  there  be  either  of 
these  today. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  everyone  knew  we  were 
in  a  shooting  war,  but  we  also  knew  that  we 
had  what  it  would  take  to  win.  Today,  we 
must  realize  we  are  in  a  cold  war,  now  be- 
coming more  deadly  than  the  shooting  war 
forced  upon  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  we  must 
have  the  same  response  and  action,  high  and 
low.  If  we  do  this,  we  can  find  great  comfort 
in  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  sUU  have 
what  it  takes  to  win. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  we  knew  that  we  had 
weapons  which  were  as  good  as  those  of  the 
enemy,  that  we  were  capable  of  producing 
better  weapons  than  the  enemy,  and  that  we 
had  only  to  develop  the  facilities  with  which 
to  produce  them. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  by  an  enemy 
with  superior  weapons  which  we  do  not  have 
and  which  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
produce. 

During  and  since  World  War  II,  we  have 
demonstrated  that  the  ability  to  build  the 
greatest  military  power  In  the  world  de- 
pended upon  research,  yet  we  have  now  per- 
mitted a  godless  nation,  and  one  that  was  far 
behind  us  in  the  field  of  scientific  ability, 
progress,  and  research  to  go  around  us  and 
ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  the  deci- 
sive Intercontinental  ballUtlc  missile. 

When  we  met  here  in  1949,  we  had  more 
■dentists,  and  we  trained  more  scientists 
than  Buwla.  Today,  she  is  graduating  from 
2  to  3  times  as  many  each  year  as  we.  We 
have  watched  Russia  develop  a  program 
whereby  their  youth  have  had  every  en- 
couragement to  become  scientists.  We  have 
provided  neither  adequate  encouragement, 
nor  incentive,  nor  proper  reward  to  our  own 
youth  to  do  so. 

We  have  also  failed  to  encourage  or  re- 
ward adequately  our  teachers.  In  Russia,  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  most  highly  honored 
and  paid.  The  professor  is  respected  by  all 
and  paid  accordingly.  Over  there  they  often 
receive  many  times  as  much  pay  as  the 
plumber.  Over  here  they  rarely  are  paid  as 
much. 

According  to  the  United  States  Offlce  of 
Education,  in  1950,  the  United  States  grad- 
uated 53,000  engineers  from  our  colleges  and 
universities,  while  Russia  produced  only  32.- 
OUO.  But  In  1956.  we  graduated  only  26,000. 
while  Russia's  output  rose  to  71,000.  In 
other  words,  Russui  is  now  training  over 
twice  as  many  engineers  as  they  did  7 
short  years  ago,  and  we  are  producing  less 
than  half  as  many  as  we  did  at  that  time. 
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Your  great  industry  has  proven  the  value 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  You  have  learned 
the  value  both  of  qiuuitlty  and  of  quality, 
and  certainly  the  only  thing  more  Important 
than  numt>ers  is  the  quality  and  individual 
ability  of  those  making  up  the  numbers. 

In  the  fowth  century,  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, Constantlne,  The  Great,  wrote:  "We 
need  as  many  engineers  as  possible.  As  there 
is  a  lack  of  them,  invite  to  this  study,  per- 
sons of  about  18  years,  who  have  already 
studied  the  necessary  sciences.  Relieve  the 
parents  of  taxes  and  grant  the  scholars  suf- 
ficient means."  That  advice  was  not  heeded, 
and  the  Roman  Empire  felL 

The  brutal  but  smart  Russian  dictators 
have  heeded  it  and  vt«tly  expanded  it.  There- 
by, they  have  surged  ahead  of  us  in  the 
scienttflc  fields  in  which  they  have  chosen 
to  make  their  greatest  effort  and  threaten 
us  In  others.  We  who  claim  to  be  the  world's 
most  modem  and  most  civilized  nation  hav« 
permitted  barbarians  to  utilize  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity,  to  maneuver  a  nation  of  peasants 
Into  a  position  of  technological  superior- 
ity. 

Nearly  2,000  years  ago,  Jesus  of  Naaareth 
■aid,  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  tbe 
truth  shall  make  ye  free." 

As  never  before,  we  must  know  the  truth, 
and  we  must  face  up  to  it  if  we  would  con- 
tinue to  be  free. 

Now  the  President  spoke  to  the  American 
people  last  Thursday  night  to  reausure  us 
and  give  us  the  picture  of  our  position  In 
the  field  of  guided  missiles  and  satellites. 
He  gave  us  many  previously  published  facts, 
and  some  facts  concerning  our  military 
strength  which  had  theretofore  been  treated 
as  top  secrets.  We  were,  of  course,  happy 
to  get  this  information. 

However,  it  was  far  from  reassuring  to  me 
when  he  said  that  the  Russians  "quite  likely" 
are  ahead  of  us  in  some  missiles  and  "special 
areas,"  and  that  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
"we  may  fall  behind  on  an  overaU  basis  in 
the  years  to  come." 

I  was  also  disappointed  after  he  made  these 
admissions  to  hear  him  say  that  he  could 
meet  this  crisis  merely  by  the  appointment 
of  another  Presidential  Assistant,  even  though 
he  named  one  of  the  ablest  scientists  in 
America. 

Re  already  has  half  a  dozen  scientific  agen- 
cies to  advise  him.  They  include  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Science,  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Organization 
of  the  Government  with  a  division  of  scien- 
tific research,  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  as  well  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 60  different  Government  sponsored 
agencies  and  committees  or  other  groups 
carrying  on  some  types  of  scientific  activ- 
ities. It  is  fine  to  add  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Killian  to  his  group  of  scientific  advisors,  but 
what  he  must  do  is  to  mobilize,  and  cen- 
tralize, and  utilize  the  brainpower  and  man- 
power he  now  has  subject  to  his  direct  con- 
trol. He  must  smash  the  walls  of  secrecy 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary services  now  going  their  separate  ways 
In  search  of  a  common  goal.  He  must  realize 
that  even  the  different  branches  of  the  De- 
fense Department  must  "hang  together"  or 
that  we  an,  will  "hang  separately." 

I  was  sorry  that  he  didn't  even  mention 
any  United  States  earth  satellite  program. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
what  oxu*  plans  are  in  this  respect. 

He  said.  "What  the  world  needs  today  even 
more  than  a  giant  leap  into  outer  space  is  a 
giant  step  toward  peace."  We  all  need  and 
want  that,  but,  xmf ortunately.  we  are  living 
in  the  same  world  with  Russia  and  they 
have  already  made  a  giant  leap  into  space. 
Before  we  can  hope  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  a  just  and  abiding  peace,  we,  too, 
must  jiuove  to  the  world  that  we,  also,  can 


leap  into  outer  space — and   do  ft  mighty 
soon. 

Somber  as  are  the  facts  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today,  we  know  that  America  has 
the  strength,  the  physical,  mental,  and  spirit- 
ual resources,  and  the  ability,  to  regain  the 
ground  we  have  lost.  But  we  must  ask  our- 
selves two  qxMStions: 

1.  Can  a  free  people  continue  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  powerful  dictatorships  which  are 
determined  to  conquer  the  world? 

2.  Do  we  have  the  fortitude  to  pay  the 
price  to  guarantee  our  continued  security, 
even  if  it  takes  "blood  and  sweat  and  tears" 
for  years  to  come? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes" — ^It  comes  Uke  rolling 
thimder  from  173  million  Americans.  We  are 
determined  to  reestablish  our  position  of 
equality,  and  superiority,  in  military  strength 
and  power  to  any  nation,  or  group  of  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

To  achieve  these  aims  we  can  do  no  less 
than  did  the  embattled  Founders  of  this 
Republic,  who  in  their  great  Declaration  of 
Independence  declared:  "And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  with  a  firm  rrtlanoe 
on  the  protection  of  divine  proTldmce.  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uves,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Under  God.  we  of  this  generation  must 
renew  that  pledge  today;  we  must  unite  as 
we  have  never  united  before,  not  only  with 
each  other,  but  with  our  allies.  We  must 
bring  about  the  full  mobUizatlon  of  our 
abundant  spirtuai.  mental,  and  physical  re- 
sources. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  great 
patriot  that  he  is,  must  call  upon  the  Ma- 
tlon  for  Its  greatest  effort.  The  people  are 
crying  for  bold  and  courageous  leadership. 
He  must  provide  it.  He  must  order  full 
steam  ahead  for  a  united  and  mobilized 
nation.  He  must  outline  cnxt  objectives  and 
give  us  a  safe  timetable  for  their  achieve- 
ment. 

He  must  use  the  full  power  of  his  ofllce 
to  smash  the  barriers  of  inertia  and  com- 
placency. 

The  people  want  him  to.  and  expect  him 
to  do  this,  and,  regardless  of  party  affilia- 
tion, they  will  support  him  wholeheartedly 
In  such  an  undertaking. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  have  been  faults 
and  mistakes  by  those  in  high  places,  but 
we  cannot  win  the  future  by  rehashing  past 
errors.  The  great  Churchill  once  said.  "If 
we  open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  we  shan  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future." 

Under  God  we  must  develop  and  maintain 
an  undying  resolve  that  we  will  prove  worthy 
of  our  free  way  of  life  by  sustained,  and 
continuing,  all-out  effort  to  <k>  this  Job  no 
matter  what  It  may  cost. 

We  cannot  afford  and  we  will  not  do 
than  aux  best  tmtll  this  Job  is  done. 


Yotinf  OB  Defeue  HUttert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ATRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTA1TVXB 

Thursday,  January  23, 19SB 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  ad- 
mit to  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  their  leaders  in  the  last 
several  days  have  confused  me  consid- 
erably. Senator  Lyndon  Johhson.  the 
majority  leado*  of  the  Soiate  is  <|uoted 
as  counseling  Democrats  to  ignore  at- 
tack by  RepubUcans  on  the  Democratic 
defense  record.  The  questi(Hi  in  my  mind 
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is:  Does  this  Imply  that  the  Republl-        I  send  to  the  desk  now  a  statement    the  University  of  wiseonsiD.    Besuit— th« 
cans  should  ignore  the  numerous  re-    which  I  have  prepared,  elaboS-ating  on    wisconain  Forest  Peat  Oontroii  Act  ot  1965. 
cent  Democratic  attacks  on  the  Republi-    this  subject,  and  an  interestmg  article        "Down  through  the  years,  however,  a  spe. 
can  record?  on  the  same  subject.  dai  kind  of_cooperation  htyi  marked  the 

Our  este^ned  majority  leader  In  the       I  aslr  unanimous  consent  Hhat  it  be 
House,  Representative  John  W.  McCor-    printed  in  the  Recori). 

MACK,  says  the  Democrats  have  never        '™-—  •^-' 

put  national  security  into  politics.  I 
would  suggest  that  I  wish  this  were  true 
but  I  have  recollections  of  two  recent 
Democratic  Presidents  who  probably 
would  not  share  this  view  and  I  would 


cite  a  Presidential  campaign  speech  made 
in  1944  in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  which  set 
the  tone  for  numerous  attacks  on  those 
who  had  not  voted  to  "fortify"  Ouam. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  whom 
we  all  have  the  deepest  affection,  is 
quoted  in  the  press  as  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  thinks  "he 


■    I  —        ««-«r  OX    ralOlTRRTi 

can  pass  his  program  through  Congress    into  effect 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follorvs: 

STATKMKirr  BT  Senatob  W 
BACKCaU^UMD 

Through  apathy,  waste,  and  i^oranoe  of 
proper  procedures,  the  once  grea^  forests  of 
our  country  were  until  fairly  recei|tly  threat- 
ened with  large-scale  destruction. 

As  demands  for  more  and  mofe  lumber, 
paper,  and  other  wood  products  increased, 
the  source  of  supply — trees — dintinished  at 
an  alarming  rate.  Only  In  tha  past  two 
decades  have  constructive,  scientific  programs 
of  reforestation  of  any  magnitude  been  put 


Without  any  Democratic  votes."  I  am 
certain  that  our  esteemed  Speaker  knows 
the  President  has  had  experience  for  the 
last  3  years  in  this  problem  field,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  most  reass\iring  if  the 
implications  of  the  statement  I  have  Just 
quoted  were  cleared  up.  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  vote  on  the  defense 
matters  in  the  best  interests  of  this  coim- 
try  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  the  Speak- 
er wants  them  to  do.  I  think  we  all  have 
the  right  to  examine  the  record  of  either 
party  but  when  we  cast  our  votes  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  national  security.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  put  the 
welfare  of  this  country  above  any  par- 
tisan or  personal  interest. 


Wisconsin's  Ontstandinf  Record  of  Tree 
Plantinc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


An  excellent  example  of  sucq  programs 
is  to  be  found  in  Wisconsin.  Tte  original 
forests  of  my  State  ranged  over  J30  million 
acres.  They  were  said  to  contal|i  over  200 
billion  board -feet  of  timber.  Ift  1899  the 
sawmills  of  Wisconsin  led  the  wosld  in  lum- 
ber production. 

However,  by  1930.  less  than  40  rears  later, 
tile  annual  production  was  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  that  In  1899.  Fires,  and  other  de- 
structive forces,  coupled  with  was  leful  prac- 
tices, had  virtually  wiped  out  { the  great 
forests  of  the  northern  part  of  jthe  State. 
The  outlook  for  continuation  of]  this  vital 
resource  was  grim.  This  was  ^  time  for 
action.  1 

Now  let  us  contrast  the  previoiik  situation 
with  the  ciurent  excellent  condlllon  of  our 
forests. 

I  quote  now  from  an  editorial  by  John 
Beale.  Wisconsin  State  forester,  li  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Northeastern  Logger.  1 1  magazine 
devoted  to  the  timber  industry: 

WISCONSIN    PROGRZSS 

"The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
have  a  peculiar  ability  to  see  thlogs  eye  to 
eye  In  an  uphUl  pull.  In  no  otler  area  of 
public  affairs  has  this  been  morf  apparent 
than  in  forestry  matters.  Fires  were  con- 
trolled, zoning  ordinances  p>assed,  and  a  for- 
est tax  law  enacted.  •  •  •  Sound  forest 
management  practices  rapidly  took  hold — 
1.4  million  acres  of  national  forests— over  2 
million  acres  of  county  forests-4over  one- 


0»  WISCONSIN 

IN  IBB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES  °^^°^   acres  of   county   forests-jover'  one-  S!°  «;«»*-**  ^L"^"  private  tr»e  planters  of 

„^       ^  u«iii!a^  oiAijio  ^j^^  miUion   acres  of  State  foists— over  ^     ^l*^'  ^^°  Purchase  thtelr  raw  stock 
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progress  of  Wisconsin  fcu'esiry.  The  con- 
servation commission  has  consistently 
sought  the  opinions  of  interested  groups  in 
Its  approach  to  forestry  problems  and  the 
response  has  always  been  itimiediate  and 
constructive.  •  i 

"Through  a  spirit  of  mukual  self-help. 
Wisconsin  is  rapidly  producing  well-managed 
new  forests  and  stable,  progressive  forest 
industries."  \ 

PAPEB   INSUSraT'S   l^DLA 

When  speaking  of  forest  I  products,  w« 
natm>aUy  think  of  Itmiber.  Ifowever,  few  at 
\XB  stop  to  realize  that  the  United  States 
is  virtually  a  paper-borne  Nation. 

Almost  everything  we  do  iifvolTes  the  use 
of  some  paper  product.  Every  day  we  are 
discovering  new  uses  for  paper.  To  its  great 
credit,  the  wideawake  paper  Industry  main- 
tains extensive  laboratories  fcp-  research  and 
development  for  paper  produtta.  Bach  new 
product  means  that  more  trees  will  b« 
needed. 

Is  private  initiative  provlnjg  adequate  to 
its  public  as  weU  as  private  responsibilities? 

Let  us  have  the  facts  speak  ^r  themselves: 

In  1957,  86  percent  of  the  new  trees  planted 
in  our  country  were  planted  on  private 
lands — those  owned  by  paper,  lumber,  power, 
and  other  industries  which  use  trees  as  a  raw 
material.  Only  14  percent  of  the  new  plant- 
ings in  1957  were  on  pubUc-held  lands. 
Twenty  years  ago  only  26  percent  of  the  trees 
planted  were  on  prlvately-he^d  land.  whUo 
74  percent  were  on  public  land. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  spectacular  increase  In 
private  land  planting  was  achieved  in  1967. 
Eleven  thoxisand  more  acres  of  trees  were 
planted  on  private  lands  in  lb67  than  195e. 

These  flgiires  speak  eloquenjtly  for  the  in- 
dustries which  use  our  forests.  The  pulp 
and  paper  industry,  the  lxunb«f  industry,  the 
power  companies,  and  other  fqrest  \isers  now 
realize  that  good  forestry  Is  feood  business. 
It  benefits  not  only  their  own  {ndvutries,  but 
the  community  and  Nation  aa  a  whole. 

STATE   MUlSXaiEB, 

Another  example  of  Gov«7)ment  and  In- 
dustry cooperation  In  the  program  of  re- 
forestation is  to  be  found  in  the  program  of 
State  nurseries,  financed  Jointly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  various  State  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  private  tzlse  planters  of 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
oiu:  Nation  established  a  record  of  which 
we  should  all  be  proud.  During  1957, 
more  than  one  billion  trees  were  planted 
In  ovir  country  as  part  of  a  great  contin- 
uing program  of  reforestation.  This 
exceeds  the  1956  record  by  more  than 
200  million  trees.  This  program  is  car- 
ried out  through  cooperative  efforts  of 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  pri- 
vate Industry— particularly  the  paper, 
lumber,  and  power  industries  who  are 
the  biggest  users  of  our  forests. 

This  record  of  tree  planting  Is  but  one 
facet  of  the  overall  program  of  conserva- 
tion and  education  on  forest  utilization 
now  conducted  In  this  coimtry.  I  am 
proud  of  the  part  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  is  playing  ia  this  gigantic  Job 
of  rebuilding  our  forests. 

Last  year,  more  than  39  miUlon  trees 
were  added  to  the  forests  of  Wisconsin. 
Of  the  1,170,000  acres  planted  In  trees 
during  1957,  more  than  39,000  were  in 
Wisconsin— 11.000  acres  more  than  in 
1956. 


three-fourths  million  acres  of  citified  In- 
dustrial forests — an  active  farm  forestry  pro- 
gram. As  management  practices ,  Improved, 
the  need  for  an  accurate  up-to-<^te  evalu- 
ation of  the  forest  resources  of  '  the  State 
became  apparent.  ' 

"The  Wisconsin  Forestry  Adviiory  Com- 
mittee, a  citizen-industry  groua  advisory 
to  the  conservation  commissloa,  recom- 
mended that  the  State  undertake  ia  compre- 
hensive forest  inventory  of  32  noijthem  and 
central  coxmties.  Joint  indiistty-coxmty- 
State-Federal  conferences  product  a  work- 
able arrangement.  The  survey  wap  financed 
Jointly  by  the  State,  the  counties  concerned. 
and  the  forest  industries.  The  conservation 
department  conducted  the  survey  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  cooperated  on 
national-forest  lands  and  provided  technical 
assistance  through  the  Lake  Statw  Forest 
Experiment  Station.  This  surveyf  is  nearly 
complete  and  plans  have  been  mide  to  in- 
ventory the  balance  of  the  StateJ 

"Problems  in  forest  soils,  insects,  tree  dis- 


eases,  and  genetics  brought  forth  4  coopers-     planting  stock  from  the  State- 


from  the  nurseries. 

The  State  nursery  program  jhai  be«n  aln- 
gularly  successful  in  Wlsconsl*.  In  1967,  81 
million  trees  were  produced  Ujr  these  State- 
operated  nurseries  In  my  S|ate.  In  Wis- 
consin the  private  tree  planters  carry  the 
largest  share  ot  the  expense  otf  maintaining 
this  program.  i 

TxzKS  roa  Toicoaaow 

Further  interest  in  the  ref^estaUon  pro- 
gram was  generated  In  1944  when  13  far- 
sighted  paper  mills  and  6  power  companies, 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  paper  and 
power-producing  capacity  df  Wisconsin. 
Joined  in  sponsoring  a  prograia  called  tree* 
for  tomorrow.  "^ 

Mr.  Folke  Becker,  president  of  the  Rhine- 
lander  Paper  Co..  of  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  and 
president  of  the  trees-for-tomotrow  program, 
recently  outlined  the  progran>-s  objectives: 
(1)  The  distribution  of  SOOLOOO  free  trees 
each  year;  , 

"(2)  the  machine  planting  oi  another  mU- 
lion   trees  for   landowners  wjio  buy   their 


tive  research  arrangement  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  cotiservation 
commission.  The  need  for  improved  forest 
Insect  control  brought  together  the  thinking 
of  industrial  groups,  the  conservation  com- 
mission, the  State  Department  c^  Agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and 


(3)  the  preparation  of  forest-manage- 
ment plans  for  20.000  to  26.000  acres  of  nn- 
vately  owned  woodlands;  ] 

"(4)  the  operation  of  the  trjea-for-tomor- 
row  camp  8  months  of  the  year  during 
which  3.500  people  study  resotiroe  manage- 
ment; and  ^^ 
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••(6)  a  continuing  program  of  research." 
This  broad-viaioned  program  has  been  of 
great  service  to  Wlcconsin  In  rebuilding  our 
forests  and  in  educating  the  public  on  con- 
servation. 

rOKEST  PaODTTCTB  UIBOKATOKT 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  rightly  takes  pride 
in  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  Madison. 

Through  the  past  48  years  this  Laboratory, 
which  I  have  been  pleased  to  di£cuss  on 
many  occasions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
has  had  as  its  objectives:  To  aid  in  protecting 
and  enhancing  the  value  and  utility  of  for- 
est products:  to  eliminate  waste  and  reduce 
costs  in  logging,  in  manufactive,  and  in  the 
use  of  wood  products;  to  increase  the  serv- 
iceability of  forest  products  to  the  consimier; 
and  develop  new  and  \Meful  product*  from 
wood. 

The  bculc  product  of  this  Laboratory  is 
practical  and  useful  Information  which  will 
enable  the  grower,  harvester,  manufacturer, 
and  user  of  wood  products  to  grow,  harvest, 
manufacture,  and  use  wood  more  profitably 
and  satisfactorily.  It  Is  estimated  by  the 
Forest  Service  that  as  much  as  $70  of  savings 
to  industry  and  consumers  is  realized  from 
every  research  dollar  currently  spent  at  this 
laboratory. 

TBK   JOa    TXT  TO    BX   DONS 

We  cannot  definitely  measure  the  size  of 
the  Job  which  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  rate 
of  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  total 
needed  acreage.  Not  all  of  the  acres  planted 
win  develop  into  a  stand  of  timber.  Neither 
does  the  area  In  need  of  planting  remain 
constant.  beca\ise  logging,  fire,  disease,  and 
changing  land  values  all  add  to— or  subtract 
from  the  piantable  areas.  In  addition,  the 
demand  Is,  of  oourse.  variable,  especially 
with  our  growing  population. 

However,  we  are  making  significant  prog- 
ress, as  Indicated  by  the  1067  figures.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Wisconsin  realistically 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  still  need 
for  Improvement.  It  Is  estimated  that  50 
million  trees  wlU  be  produced  In  the  State 
nurseries  next  year,  an  Increase  of  19  mlUlon 
over  last  year's  record. 

One  particular  phase  of  the  program  which 
is  adding  to  oiir  understanding  and  thought- 
ful utilisation  of  forests  Is  tbat  which  has 
recently  been  undertaken  by  the  Milwaukee 
city  school  system,  the  Milwaukee  County 
public  schools,  and  the  Waukesha  County 
schools.  The  following  heartwarming  ar- 
ticle from  the  January  4,  1958,  edition  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer 
tells  of  the  great  Interest  generated  by  this 
publlc-cchool  program. 


(From  the  Wisconsin  Agrlculttirist  and 
Farmer  of  January  4,  1968] 

Kms  Leasn  a  Lot  bt  PuumNC  Trees 
"It  gives  youngsters  a  feel  of  the  land." 
That's   the   way   Max   von  Dahlen,  district 
forester  for  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Park. 
sums  up  the  school  forest  program. 

There  are  several  school  forests  scattered 
through  the  park.  The  Milwaukee  school 
system,  the  Milwaukee  County  public  schools, 
and  the  Waukesha  County  schools  all  have 
their  own  forest  plots  in  the  park  where 
grade  and  high  school  youngsters  have 
planted  pine  seedlings. 

"The  school  forests  lie  on  the  steeper 
slopes  where  it  is  dlfDctilt  or  impossible  to 
use  tree-planting  machines,"  explains  von 
Dahlen. 

BACH   SCHOOL   HAS  DAT 

"We  schedule  a  day  for  each  school.  It 
gives  the  students  an  c^portunlty  to  feel 
that  t^ey  have  a  part  in  the  oonservation 
program.  But  more  Important,  it  gives  them 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  forests  to 
Wisconsin." 


The  first  plantings  in  the  Waukeaha  Covmty 
school  forest  were  made  by  the  students  of 
nearby  Palestine  Grade  School  back  In  1951. 

"It's  all  part  of  our  overall  conservation 
program  here  at  the  Palestine  School,"  says 
Mrs.  Bessie  Holsinger.  teacher  of  this  small 
rural  Waukesha  County  grade  schooL 

"We  take  up  soils  in  o\ir  map  project," 
Mrs.  Holsinger  explains.  "By  the  end  of  the 
project  the  students  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
various  types  of  soils  and  how  they  can  best 
be  vised. 

"And  tbat,  of  course.  Is  where  the  school 
forest  comes  in.  Many  soils  are  ideally  suited 
only  for  growing  trees." 

On  tree-planting  day  the  parents  are  in- 
vited to  come  along.  All  take  the  bus  over 
to  the  school  forest  where  the  youngsters 
divide  up  into  groups.  They  generally  plant 
from  1.500  to  2,000  trees  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the  foresters  take  the 
youngsters  on  a  trip  through  the  park  area. 

There's  no  doubt  about  it,  the  school  for- 
est has  given  the  children  and  parents  of 
this  community  a  new  appreciation  of  Wis- 
consin forests. 

"We  want  our  students  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  out  there  Just  to  scratch  and  hoe  in 
the  sou."  says  Robert  Wheeler,  Instructor  in 
biology  at  the  Waukesha  High  School.  "We 
want  them  to  get  the  feeling  that  they  are 
a  part  of  a  great  reforestation  program." 

The  Waukesha  High  School  has  its  own 
school  forest  In  the  State  park. 

The  tree  planting  at  Waukesha  High 
School  is  preceded  by  a  6-week  training 
course  in  biology — ^In  water,  wild  life.  soU, 
and  forestry  conservation. 

Out  of  660  to  600  sophomore  students,  80 
students  are  selected  according  to  their  In- 
terest in  conservation. 

"We  planted  our  first  trees  in  1939,"  says 
Wheeler.  "One  of  the  most  Interesting  parts 
of  the  trip  is  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  first 
plantings  made  In  1939.  The  trees  are  now 
16  to  18  feet  taU." 

The  Waukesha  students  make  a  combina- 
tion excursion  out  of  the  trip.  The  stu- 
dents plant  2,000  to  2,600  trees  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  they  spUt  Into  teams 
<or  hiking. 

On  the  trip  the  foresters  and  biology  In- 
structors point  out  how  to  identify  some  of 
the  more  important  kinds  of  trees.  Here  the 
students  can  graphically  see  the  relationship 
of  vegetation  and  soU — topsoU  "^»r<"g  in 
action. 

ovaa  soo  scbool  roaxsTS 

School  forests  are  not  limited  to  the  Kettle 
Moraine  State  Park.  All  over  Wisconsin 
school  pupils  are  planting  trees  In  their  own 
school  forests — over  330  of  them  In  all. 

In  a  few  years  Wisconsin  will  have  many 
beautiful,  productive  planted  forests — the 
Kettle  Moraine  State  Park  alone  has  planted 
a  thousand  acres — many  of  the  trees  of 
which  were  planted  by  scbool  youngsters. 

But  more  Important,  the  school  forest  pro- 
gram has  planted  in  the  minds  of  Wisconsin 
young  people  the  great  importance  of  Wis- 
coDslB  woods  and  forests. 


ResoIntioB   To   Use   die    Postal   Motor 
Fleet  for  Easerfeacy  Cvil  Defense  Use 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSn 

or  mcHiGAir 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  23, 19Si 

lir.  LKSIMSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  today  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  my  plan 


be  placed  in  effect  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administration.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  informed  me  that  he  will  ask 
reports  on  my  resolution  immediately 
and  at  the  same  time  request  that  the  re- 
ports develop  rather  completely  the 
prosp>ects  for  placing  this  program  into 
effect  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

For  the  past  year  I  have  been  work- 
ing out  a  plan  to  establish  a  civil  defense 
first  aid  program  using  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  the  nearly  30,000  motor  vehicles 
operated  dally  by  the  postal  service. 
Evidence  that  we  see  on  every  hand  of 
the  increasing  threat  of  potential  ene- 
mies to  our  national  safety  makes 
prompt  action  on  such  a  program  im- 
perative. 

Under  my  plan,  within  minutes  after 
an  enemy  attack  on  our  vital  industrial 
and  governmental  centers  a  well-trained 
cadre  of  skilled  postal  employees  would 
swing  into  vigorous  action  as  an  inte- 
grated part  of  our  national  civil  defoiae 
first  aid  program.  These  employees  are 
a  corps  of  capable  and  dedicated  pubUc 
servants  with  proved  capabiUty  under 
fire.  They  are  ideally  suited  to  meet 
emergencies  through  careful  training 
and  long  experioice  in  tbdr  essential 
daily  task  of  moving  the  United  States 
mails  under  all  possible  conditions. 
They  will  be  a  most  effective  adjunct  to 
our  regularly  constituted  police,  fire  and 
civil  defense  forces. 

In  developing  my  plan  I  have  received 
a  report  from  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administrator  in  Una  with  my  sugges- 
tions. However,  the  report  indicates 
that  thus  far  attempts  to  utilize  postal 
facilities  and  personnel  are  limited  to 
the  local  level,  that  is,  through  mutual 
arrangements  between  local  civil  defense 
ccHnmittees  and  local  postmasters  for 
first  aid  service.  I  understand  that 
some  communities  have  worked  out  sucti 
arrangements. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  problem  sur- 
passes anything  that  should  be  treated 
as  a  local  problnn.  We  are  confronted 
With  the  need  to  prepare  in  advance  of 
emergencies  for  which  there  will  be  no 
time  for  preparation  when  they  occur. 
The  adaptation  of  postal  vehicles  and 
the  training  of  postal  personnel  for 
emergency  first-aid  purposes,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  their  basic  ftmcti<m  of 
transporting  the  malls,  require  careful 
advance  planning  and  regulation  at  the 
national  leveL  Only  in  this  way  wUl 
we  be  able  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
having  such  facihties  and  personnel 
where  they  are  needed  and  when  the^ 
are  needed  in  an  emergency.  Ttie  postal 
vehicle  fleet  is  the  most  mobile  unit  in 
the  world.  The  great  value  of  first  aid 
Is  to  be  first  in  point  of  time.  This 
means  being  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
serve  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
places  within  minutes  after  an  enemy 
strikes. 

I  believe  that  a  minimum  of  10.000 
postal  vehicles  will  be  found  \xpaa  sur- 
vey to  be  adaptable  for  installation  of 
emergency  equipment  of  the  type  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration. Such  a  fleet  of  emer- 
gency-equipped    vehicles     undoubtedly 
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would  triple  available  mobile  first-aid 
facilities  and  ambulance  space  in  cities 
where  we  have  postal  motor  vehicle 
units.  We  now  have  Oovemment-owned 
units  in  3.263  cities.  One  hundred  such 
cities — with  total  population  of  over  50 
million — are  the  heart  of  our  industrial 
complex.  Most  of  these  cities  would  be 
critical  targets  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attack. 

First-aid  equipment  for  postal  ve- 
hicles and  training  for  postal  employees, 
moreover,  would  have  a  real  and  con- 
tinuing practical  value  in  time  of  peace. 
They  would  be  available  for  immediate 
aid  in  emergencies  res\ilting  from  natu- 
ral causes  such  as  floods,  hurricanes, 
and  other  forces  of  nature,  as  well  aJs 
Industrial  accidents,  that  might  para- 
lyze Important  areas  and  temporarily 
weaken  our  ability  to  withstand  an 
enemy  attack. 


Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona,  at  the  Eisenhower 
Dinner  m  Detroit,  Alich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   AUZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  I  delivered  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  last  Monday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Hon.  Baut  Golowatsr,  or  Ari- 
zona, Eisenhower  Dinner,  Januabt  20. 
1958.  Dbtsoit.  Mich. 

It  is  a  real  honor  for  me — an  Arizona  Re- 
publican— to  address  you  Michigan  Repub- 
llcana  tonight:  In  some  ways,  It  Is  like  a  pil- 
grim returning  to  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
Republican  faith,  although  it  must  be  said 
that  this  ancient  temple  has  been  somewhat 
defiled  of  late  in  Michigan  by  local  heretics. 
Juat  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  now.  the 
party  was  bom  right  near  here,  in  Jackson, 
Mich  (although  I  hear  some  good  Wisconsin 
people  do  not  quite  agree  with  this).  The 
ancestors  of  some  of  you  here  tonight  created 
this  great  party.  Your  fathers  fought  in  the 
battles,  did  much  of  the  thinking,  had  a  great 
part  in  the  programs  that  made  the  Republi- 
can Party  a  great  force  In  America,  and  in 
world  affairs.  There  are  men  here  tonight 
wltb  us  who  are  carrying  on  this  great  tradi- 
tion in  national  affairs,  and  In  State  govern- 
ment. Men  like  CharUe  Wilson.  Art  Sum- 
merfleld.  Wllber  Brucker,  and  my  distin- 
guished eoUeagu*  in  the  Senate,  Charles 
Potter. 

Michigan  has  been,  and  stlU  is,  a  rich 
sotirce  of  leadership  for  the  Republican  Party. 
And,  some  of  the  most  important,  the 
deepest  springs,  from  which  ttie  party  has 
drawn  Its  spiritual  strength  has  been  from 
those  not  elected  to  public  office,  nor  even 
officials  of  the  party  organisation,  but  ratlier 
those  who  have  stood  behind  the  organiza- 
tion and  those  elected  year  in  and  year  out, 
during  the  lean  years  as  weU  as  the  good 
years.  And  men,  like  Don  Ahrens  here,  who 
bMy  stepped  Xortb  In  a  crisis  to  take  on 


a  heavy  responsibility  because  of  their  deep 
convictions,  and  their  patriotism, 

.All  these  great  resources  you  hSve  here  in 
Michigan,  the  birthplace  of  the  tl«publlcan 
Party.  You  have  a  great  tradition,  great 
leadership  resources;  you  have  tde  political 
leaders  and  you  have  the  dedicated  sup- 
porters. 

What,  then,  has  happened  to  llie  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  In  Michigan?  WhyTdo  I  hear 
people  In  States  thovisands  of  ^lles  from 
here  talking  of  Michigan  politics  as  though 
there  wu  something  unhealthy  tfere,  some- 
thing that  ought  even  to  be  quarantined. 

They  are  not  talking  about  the  llepubllcan 
Party  when  they  talk  this  way.  IStlU  more 
surprising,  I  have  found  that  they  are  not 
usually  talking  about  the  Democrat  Party 
either. 

The  Democrat  Party  has  greajt  political 
traditions  in  America.  There  have  been 
great  political  leaders  who  were  Democrats. 

Why,  I  even  have  a  brother  i  who  is  a 
Democrat.  I 

Tes;  and  I  respect  his  political  opinions. 
In  fact,  I  am  Inclined  to  bellevb  most  of 
you  here  tonight  would  respect  his  political 
viewpoint,  too.  i 

What  Is  it,  then,  that  people  Across  this 
country  are  talking  about  when  they  speak 
of  the  political  blight  that  has  4ome  upon 
the  State  of  Michigan?  ' 

I  have  found  that  they  are  always  talking 
basically  about  the  same  thing  j  they  are 
talking  about  a  small  group  of  men,  most  of 
whom  do  not  bother  to  deny  that  they  are 
Socialists,  or  have  been  Socialists^ 

They  are  talking  about  how  this  small 
group  of  men  lias  taken  over  a  large  labor 
organization  and  has  transformed!  this  labor 
organization  Into  a  political  party. ' 

Across  this  country  I  have  fo^nd  many, 
many  people,  Republican  and  Democrat 
alike,  who  are  looking  toward  Mlcfclgan  with 
deep  misgivings.  They  fear  thit  what  is 
liappening  here  is  aU  too  much|Uke  what 
happened  about  60  years  ago  im  England 
when  seasoned  political  bosses 'from  the 
labor  unions  moved  in  behind  th^  facade  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  took  It  over,  i 

In  England,  ambitious  Socia^st  tmlon 
leaders  took  over  the  Internal  organization 
Of  the  Liberal  Party,  piece  by  ptece,  while 
maintaining  the  outside  appeafance  and 
even  the  name  of  the  old  party,  intkct. 

Yea — they  kept  the  name  of  tfe  old.  re- 
spectable party  while  they  graduAUy  trans- 
formed its  program  Into  socialist  Finally, 
they  dropped  the  dead  shell  of  the]  past,  hav- 
ing digested  the  vitals  from  wlthh*. 

A  steep  decline  in  the  Brltlstt  economy 
followed  swiftly.  | 

Now,  how  about  Michigan?  I 

Two  years  ago,  three  CIO  un|on  men — 
three  rank-and-file  members — canle  down  to 
see  me  in  Washington.  Lojral  u4ion  mem- 
bers, they  were  worried  that  the  political 
ambitions  of  their  union  leaders  were  en- 
dangering the  legitimate  economlo  objectives 
of  the  union.  They  were  particularly  strong 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  Michigan  CIO 
union  leaders  for  diverting  their  anion  dues 
money  Into  an  enormous  slush  fund  to  con- 
Uol  Michigan  politics.  j 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Coolmlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  they  ttivlted  my 
attention  to  their  problems.  These  union 
men  brought  with  them  an  amasing  docu- 
ment— an  official  study  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  was  written  by  a  research  as- 
sistant of  the  National  PAC — tte  political 
action  arm  of  the  CIO.  J 

ThU  document,  written  by  a  CIO  expert 
named  Calkins,  tells  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  CIO  union  power  inside  fhe  Demo- 
crat Party  at  Michigan  and  how  ^e  selEure 
of  this  party  machinery  was  fli^t  decided 
upon  and  how  it  was  carried  out. 

It  began  one  evening  In  Detroit,  early  in 
1947.  when  the  president  of  the  iState  CIO 
ootincU  met  secretly  with  some  discontented 
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Democrats.  According  to  the!  Calkins  study, 
the  decision  was  made  there^at  that  meet- 
ing, to  seize  control  of  the  Democrat  Party 
of  Michigan.^  { 

It  is  no  news  to  you  herel  tonight  what 
happened  as  a  result  of  this  Aecret  meeting. 
In  1948.  the  CIO-PAC  moved  m  on  the  grass- 
roots level  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Accord- 
ing to  the  PAC  expert,  the  move  was  made 
with  the  personal  approval  (tf  Walter  Reu- 
ther.«  T 

In  August  1948,  Walter  Reiuther  took  off 
the  mask  of  union  leader  for  a  moment  and 
showed  the  politician  which  has  always  been 
the  reality  imdemeath.  In  tke  official  pub- 
lication of  his  union  he  made  clear  that 
collective  bargaining  for  his  members  was 
only  a  secondary  matter  for  Ijim  as  a  union 
leader.  He  said  (and  I  quote)  "political 
action  •  •  •  shall  have  first  call  upon  my 
time  and  energy  as  presideni  of  the  inter- 
national  union"    (end  of  quote).* 

Walter  Reuther,  by  his  o  vn  statement, 
sees  himself  primarily  as  a  pslltlclan.  The 
union  appears  to  be  merely  a  convenient 
stepplngstone. 

The  year  1948  was  enormously  successful 
for  the  CIO  politicians  [in  Mlciiigan. 
They  elected  a  governor.  But,  they  did  not 
let  him  get  the  foolish  idea  Uiat  lie  might 
l)e  in  control  of  the  party.     I 

In  the  spring  convention  of  fthe  Democrats 
in  1949,  the  New  York  Tlme^  reporter  says 
it  was  G\is  Scholle.  director;  of  the  State 
CIO,  rather  than  the  Ooverbor.  who  was 
the  real  head  of  the  State  Democratic  con- 
vention.* I 

Tou  see,  I  have  developed  a  Special  interest 
in  what  has  been  going  on  he^  in  Michigan. 
I  think  the  visit  by  the  thre«  rank-and-Ue 
Michigan  CIO  union  men  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  help  me  understand  the  power 
and  political  ambition  of  lutlcliigan's  CIO 
leaders.  I  received  a  little  ettra  education 
when  one  of  the  Reuthers  nuu!^  a  trip  all  the 
way  out  to  Arizona  and  made  a  violent  at- 
tack on  me  In  my  home  State.  This  was  very 
educational.  i 

In  1950, 1  understand  the  traditional  Demo- 
crats made  a  last  vain  attemptt  to  take  back 
their  party  from  the  CIO  polUlclans  of  your 
State.  The  Calkins  investigation  shows  how 
this  last  attempt  was  smashed  by  equipping 
each  of  the  Wayne  County  district  conven- 
tions with  small  squads  of  men  ready  to  use 
force  to  prevent  the  regular  Democrats  from 
regaining  power.  The  leader  of  the  armed 
squad  which  took  over  the  Democrat  conven- 
tion in  the  16th  district  told  Calkins  he  was 
equipped  with  6  men,  20  clubsi  and  3  pistols.* 

As  the  terrorists  completed  their  final  out- 
rages on  the  dying  remnants  of  the  old  party, 
Oeorge  Fitzgerald,  Democrat  national  com- 
mitteeman said,  and  I  quote  his  comment  to 
the  newspapers:  "I  have  Just  Watched  soeUl- 
Ism  take  over  the  Democratic  i»arty  by  Com- 
munist processes."*  Mrs.  Nellie  RUey,  for- 
mer Democrat  National  Conveotlon  delegate, 
warned,  and  again  I  quote:  "Socialists  are  in 
complete  charge  of  the  Democratic  Party 
machinery."' 

The  Democrat  national  Committeeman 
subsequently  refxised  to  attted  the  SUte 
convention  of  his  own  party,  saying  lie  re- 
fxised  to  attend  a  convention'  tlie  delegates 
to  which  had  been  picked,  and  I  quote  his 
statement  to  the  newspaper  ?[  "With  storm 
troopers  giuutling  the  doors  an4  the  chairman 
presiding  with  a  baseball  bat."  • 
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There  Is  a  final  item  needed  to  complete 
the  full  picture  of  the  extent  of  control  of 
the  Michigan  Democrat  Party  by  the  CIO 
politicians. 

Who  finances  the  party? 

By  1960,  the  treasuries  of  the  CIO  unions 
were  supplying  about  two- thirds  of  all  the 
campaign  costs  of  statewide  Democrat  poli- 
ticians. Including  Governor  Williams,  accord- 
ing to  the  Calklns-Unlverslty  of  Chicago  in- 
vestigation.* The  Michigan  CIO  unions,  in 
that  year,  contributed  $200,000  directly  to 
the  statewide  Democrat  candidates  In  the 
State  of  Mlciilgan,  according  to  this  same 
study." 

By  1960.  the  CIO  politicians  had  completed 
their  conquest  of  the  Democrat  Party  of 
Michigan. 

This  Is  how  the  Democrat  Party  died  in 
Michigan.  It  was  replaced  by  something 
else  which  has  retained  only  the  name— 
"Democrat." 

Underneath  the  Democrat  label  here  in 
Ifichigan  there  Is  something  new,  and  some- 
thing dangerous — bom  of  conspiracy  and 
violence,  sired  by  Socialists,  and  nurttired  by 
the  general  treaexnr  of  the  UAW-CIO. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  poUtlcal  conquest. 
This  Is  the  pattern  of  men  whose  conscience- 
less use  of  violence  and  money  to  achieve  po- 
litical power  belles  the  soothing,  well-worded 
statements  in  favor  of  democratic  processies 
which  they  produce,  at  regtilar  intervals,  for 
public  cons\imptlon. 

It  la  a  pattern  which  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  spread  across  our  country.  Honest 
and  alert  union  men  who  fear  the  results 
of  this  misuse  of  their  unions  for  political 
purposes  have  written  me  letters  in  the 
thousands.  Union  members  from  the  Mich- 
igan CIO  have  come,  as  I  told  you,  all  the 
way  to  Washington  to  see  me  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  to  ask 
for  relief  from  the  political  misxise  of  their 
dues  money,  and  for  protection  for  their 
union  against  the  poUtlcal  ambitions  of  their 
leaders." 

For  this  subversion  of  one  of  the  great  his- 
toric political  parties  of  America  Is  not  only 
a  threat  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan  and  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  consUtutea  espe- 
cially a  basic  threat  to  the  civU  rlghu  of 
every  union  member. 

Michigan,  and  especially  Detroit,  is  almost 
entirely  union  shop. 

I  understand  that  almost  every  workman 
in  this  State  la  required  to  Join  a  union 
and  pay  dues  in  order  to  hold  a  Job. 

So,  almost  every  man  must  Join. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  second  step — ^the 
allocation  by  the  union  of  a  percentage  of 
every  member's  dues  for  the  purposes  of 
political  action. 

8o,  we  find  that  the  workman  not  only 
must  Join  the  union  to  hold  a  Job  almost 
everywhere  in  Michigan,  but  he  also  U  re- 
quired to  support  with  his  dues  money  any 
political  candidates  and  political  programs 
chosen  by  the  union  leaders.  It  Is  quite 
simple.  He  stands  helpless  before  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  employer  and  the  union 
leader  which  requires  the  employer  to  fire 
him  if  he  refuses  to  pay  his  d\us,  or  any 
part  of  them. 

It  comes  to  this.  In  order  to  hold  al- 
nu>st  any  Job  in  Michigan,  a  w(»-kman  must, 
in  effect,  support  financially  wliatever  can- 
didate or  program  ttie  union  leader  clioosee. 
or  face  discharge  by  his  employer.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  employer  automatically 
sells  each  workman  into  political  bondage  to 
whatever  union  leader  holds  the  labor  con- 
tract. 


•  Calkins,  op.  dt..  p.  180. 

"Calkins. op.  clt..  p.  181. 

"  See  The  Rank  and  File  Union  Members 
Speak  Out  on  Political  Action.  Published 
by  RepubUcan  State  Central  Committee, 
Michigan. 


0(  course.  Beuther  will  say  tliat  he  allows 
union  members  to  request  In  writing  diver- 
sion of  the  part  of  their  dues  used  for  po- 
litical action  to  some  other  organization 
which  carries  on  wliat  lie  calls  "cltlzenslilp" 
activity. 

When  a  man's  Job  depends  on  remaining  in 
good  standing  in  his  union,  he  is  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  his  position  by  announcing  his 
disagreement  with  the  leaders'  policies. 

Now.  I  think  that  unlonmen  shoiild  take 
an  active  interest  in  political  action,  but  on 
a  purely  voluntary  basis,  and  I  would  favor 
any  Individual  member  contributing  his  time 
or  money  to  the  party  of  his  own  choice — 
not  necessarily  that  of  his  union  leaders. 

By  1950.  then,  the  plan  of  the  UAW-CIO 
developed  at  the  secret  meeting  in  1947,  had 
been  accomplished.  By  1960.  they  liad  a 
governor.  By  1950.  they  owned  and  operated 
the  shell  of  a  political  party,  taken  over  and 
manned  with  their  crew  and  fueled  with  dues 
money,  from  the  general  treasury  of  the 
UAW-CIO. 

Now.  let  \i8  see  what  great  things  these 
men  have  accomplished  for  Michigan,  since 
they  took  over.  If  Michigan  is  a  testing 
groimd  for  the  Nation,  let  us  see  what  won- 
derful tilings  are  In  store  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. If  they  should  be  able  to  extend  their 
power  that  far. 

Since  the  union  politicians  are  supposed  to 
be  working  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
their  members  and,  they  clalna,  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  let's  look  at  the  economic 
record.  Let's  look  at  the  year  1950  and  see 
what  has  happened  by  1956. 

As  we  look  over  the  States  of  the  Union 
we  find  this  period,  1950  to  1956.  has  been 
generally  an  era  of  great  expansion.  Of  aU 
the  48  States,  46  have  shown  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  factory  Jobs  available.  The 
whole  Nation  lias  shown  a  substantial  in- 
crease. 

Let  me  put  a  plug  in  here  for  my  home 
State  of  Arizona.  Ova  Increase  In  factory 
Jobs  In  this  period  has  been  over  130  per- 
cent." 

There  were  only  two  States  that  showed 
an  actual  loss  of  factory  Jobs  between  1950 
and  1956. 

In  the  whole  industrial  Middle  West  there 
has  been  only  one  State  that  showed  an 
actual  loss  of  factory  Jobs,  in  this  period  of 
great  expansion  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country.     It  was  your  State  of  Michigan." 

Michigan,  alone,  of  the  great  industrial 
States  went  backward  while  the  whole  coiui- 
try  moved  forward. 

Now.  your  State  has  been  known  to  us  out 
In  Arizona,  and  across  the  country,  as  a 
dynamic,  efficient,  progressive  State,  with  a 
great  economic  past,  and  a  greater  economic 
future  to  come.  Tou  liave  great  natural 
advantages  here.  You  have  the  great  re- 
sources, the  power,  the  skilled  men.  Tou 
are  close  to  great  natural  markets.  You 
tiave  in  greatest  abundance  that  increas- 
ingly rare  and  important  resource — water. 

In  Arizona,  we  have  many  of  your  natural 
resources  but  not  quite  as  much  water.  We 
do  not  have  as  great  a  mailcet  right  within 
our  own  State. 

But  there  is  one  other  item  we  dont  haT»— 
we  dont  have  Walter  Reuther. 

In  our  State  of  Arlaona,  there  Is  general 
reelect  for  tlie  Job  many  of  tlie  tmlon 
leaders  are  doing.  They  don't  always  agree 
with  me,  nor  I  with  them,  but  we  try  to 
go  ahead  and  each  do  otir  own  Job. 

Now,  what  has  liappened  in  Michigan? 
Tour  State  has  not  lost  any  of  the  great 
reaources,  the  great  economic  advantages  it 
had  10  and  20  years  ago.  Wliat  is  wrong 
with  this  State  Is  not  economic.  It  is  po- 
UtlcaL 


*U.  8.  Department  of  Labor.  Employment 
and  Bamings,  May  1955  and  June  1957. 
»  Same  as  12. 


This  cancer  in  the  economy  of  i*i*^ti«g»»« 
is  artificial.     It  Is  politically  created. 

And  becatise  it  is  political,  and  only  po« 
lltlcal,  you  men  and  women  of  the  Republic 
can  Party  are  faced  with  the  greatest  ctial- 
lenge  in  the  history  of  your  party.  With  the 
Democrat  Party  of  Michigan  destroyed  from 
within,  your  party  now  provides  the  only 
rallying  point  for  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  who  want  to  restore  a  healthy 
poUtlcal  climate  to  Michigan. 

"Climate"  is  the  word  I  keep  hearing. 
Everyone  talks  about  the  bad  climate  in 
Michigan.  They  are  not  touring  about  tlie 
weather. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  in  Columtnis,  Olilo. 
there  was  a  meeting  of  industrial  develop- 
ment people  and  manufacturers  from  the 
five  neighboring  States  of  Illinois.  Wiscon- 
sin. Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  At  this 
meeting  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disciission 
of  the  iMul  business  climate  in  Michigan. 

The  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industrial  organizations  in  America  told  how 
Industry  is  secuxliing  all  over  the  United 
States  for  good  plant  sites.  In  Ohio  his 
company  lias  built  no  leas  than  19  new 
plants  in  the  last  5  years.  In  Mifhtgyn 
tliey  have  built  only  one:  and.  he  said,  they 
are  not  planning  to  buUd  any  more  In  Mich- 
igan." 

How  many  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  for 
Michigan  workers  have  been  lost  by  this  one 
Industrial  decision  alone?  This  is  the  gift 
of  the  UAW-CIO  poUtlclans  to  their  mem- 
bership; the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  one  company  alone.  How  many 
hundreds  of  tho\isands  of  Jobs  liave  been 
destroyed  for  Michigan  workers  during  the 
last  6  or  7  years,  no  one  can  say.  This  Is 
the  great  boon  the  UAW-CIO  poUUcians 
liave  brought  to  their  members;  this  is  the 
great  boon  they  wish  to  bring  to  the  coun- 
try as  they  extend  their  political  ambitions 
beyond  this  testing-ground  State. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
tlie  propaganda  that  industries  are  leaving 
Michigan  or.  staying  out  of  Midiigan  Just 
because  of  wages.  My  State  of  Arisona 
ranks  among  the  top  10  States  in  the  coim- 
try  in  factory  wage  »  scales,  and  we  in  Arl- 
aona are  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  increase 
in  factory  Jobs  between  1950  and  1956.  The 
State  of  Ohio,  which  is  gaining  so  heavily  at 
the  expense  of  Michigan.  Is  certainly  no  low- 
wage  State.  In  fact.  Ohio  stands  third  in 
the  Nation  in  Its  scale  of  facttxy  wages.>* 

Now,  let's  look  at  how  these  union  politl<- 
cians  operate.  How  have  they  made  Michi- 
gan an  unhealthy  place  for  incoming  indus- 
try as  well  as  industry  wliich  has  been  here 
for  years? 

One  recent  incident  will  Illustrate  the 
whole  pattern  of  political  corruption. 

Less  than  2  months  ago,  your  State  labor 
commissioner,  John  Held,  was  replaced  by  a 
UAW-CIO  politician.  When  asked,  by  a  re- 
porter from  the  Detroit  News  why  the  Gov- 
ernor had  replaced  him.  he  described  him- 
self (and  I  quote)  as  "a  victim  of  ttie  UAW- 
CIO's  reach  for  power  in  Michigan  govern- 
ment." "  He  went  on  to  say.  "Tlie  real  truth 
is  ttiat  the  UAW  wanted  to  use  the  safety 
inspectors  of  the  Bute  labor  department  to 
harass  employers.    I  wouldn't  go  along."  •• 

Mr.  Beid,  at  74  years  of  age  is  described  as  a 
man  with  a  lifelong  record  as  an  AFL  labor 
man.*    This  is  his  statement.    What  oould 


^  Williams  Called  Bar  to  Industry  by  O.  C. 
Executive.  I>etrott  News.  January  10.  19S8. 

>•  State  Agencies  in  Cooperation  with 
U.  8.  Department  of  Labor  Statistics.  1968. 

*•  Same  as  15. 

*>  Muller.  Will.  Victim  of  UAW  Power,  Bays 
Pred  Williams'  Aide.  Detroit  Mews,  Moveoihar 
24, 1957. 

"MuUer.  WIU.  op.  ett..  Detroit  Mews.  No- 
rember  24.  1967. 

»  Same  ss  17. 
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bett«r  describe  What  1«  meant  by  a  "bad 
bualneae  eUmate"  In  lAehigan.  What  could 
better  deacrlbe  the  evil  political  root  of 
Michigan'*  economic  aickneae. 

It  Is  poUtleal.  Underneath,  Mchlfan  has 
the  same  great  economic  adrantages  It 
always  has  had. 

The  bankmptey  the  present  Goremor  Is 
bringing  tipon  the  State  can  be  cured — po- 
litically. The  perversion  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  serve  a  special  interest  can  be 
cured— politically. 

This  is  the  challenge  yon  men  and  women 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  Mich'gan  are 
facing. 

This  Is  the  challenge  for  all— Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — who  need  a  rallying 
point  for  a  great  united  effort  to  stop  the 
unnatural  economic  decline  of  this  great 
State. 

"United-  U  the  word.  Those  others— 
those  who  have  captured  the  Democrat  Party 
In  Michigan — they  are  united.  There  is  al- 
most complete  silence  in  tbelr  organization. 
But  it  is  the  silence  of  a  graveyard.  The  in- 
ternal oppoeition  is  dead. 

Once  In  a  while  there  is  a  splash  as  one  of 
the  last  few  surviving  administrators  with 
Integrity  Is  thrown  overboard — as  In  the  case 
of  the  AFL's  John  Reld.  But  otherwlBC — 
there  is  silence. 

On  our  side,  we  do  not  want  or  expect  this 
kind  of  unity.  We  encourage  healthy,  con- 
tinuous. Internal  criticism. 

But  let's  not  overdo  this.  Let's  not 
luxuriate  in  it. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  national 
administration  in  what  they  have  proposed. 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  out  clearly 
and  without  qualification  on  such  occasions 
of  disagreement. 

Our  great  party  has  vltaUty  because  we 
encourage  internal  criticism.  But  this  char- 
acteristic of  our  party  can  cause  great  prob- 
lems. If  it  should  deteriorate  Into  a  factional- 
ism from  which  only  the  opposition  gains. 

Self-discipline  and  restraint  are  the  neces- 
tary  characteristics  of  free  men.  Discipline 
Imposed  from  the  outside  Is  the  characteristic 
of  a  slave  or  Socialist  state. 

Before  we  criticize  our  own  people  too 
strongly,  let  us  remember  clearly  what  Is 
the  alternative. 

Here  in  Michigan,  the  alternative  to  the 
Republican  Party  U  a  strange  and  menacing 
phenomenon,  new  on  the  American  scene — 
a  group  of  union  elite  politicians  masquerad- 
ing as  a  political  party. 

I  am  here  tonight  because  I  do  not  want 
to  see  this  Socialist-labor  thing  spread  to  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and  the  place  to  cure  it, 
at  this  point.  Is  here  In  Michigan. 

And.  as  we  look  at  the  national  scene,  let 
us  not  spend  too  much  of  our  time  in  criti- 
cism of  our  own  party.  Let  us  remember 
the  great  accompllslunenU  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

Let  us  remember  first  and  above  all  that 
we  are  at  peace. 

The  Republican  administration  came  Into 
power  with  a  war  inherited  from  the  previ- 
ous administration.    That  war  Is  ended. 

Since  the  war  ended,  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  preserved  peace  In  the  face 
of  some  of  the  most  trying  and  difficult  sltu- 
aUons   ever   experienced   by   the   country. 

Under  this  administration,  the  country 
has  developed  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand the  strongest  retaliatory  weapon  ever 
seen  In  the  world's  history. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  have  been 
very  substantial  tax  reductions  since  this 
administration  took  office,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  ever  increasing  military  demands. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  admlniatration 
has  taken  the  Oovemment  out  of  more  than 
1,000  businesses. 

1  J**  "•  remember  this  positive  side  of  the 
ledger,  too.  And  let  us  remember  especially 
What  the  alternative  is  to  this  admlnlstra- 
tion. 
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Ton  here  ta  Michigan,  atwvt  an,  have 
learned  the  hard  way,  what  the*  alternative 
Is.  Let  tts  never  forget  that  the  same  men 
who  have  brought  the  great  State  of  Mlch- 
Uftxi  to  Its  knees  economically,'  have  used 
this  State  as  a  testing  groundi  They  are 
looking  across  this  country  for  new  and 
bigger  conquests.  Tes.  they  haie  plans  for 
this  cotmtry.  I 

Here  In  Michigan,  you  are  In  the  front  line 
trenches.  We  from  the  rest  of  ^he  country 
are  looking  to  you.  For  what  ha^ppens  here, 
can  happen  to  the  whole  count 

We  look  to  you.  men  and  wc^en  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  Michigan. 


Jimuiry  S3 


Thomas  W.  Shej^ard 


J  of  Tyjer. 


Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECK^ORTH 


ely  asso- 

the  de- 

Unl- 

atory  of 


or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEnItaTIVES 
Thwsdap,  January  23,  i958 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thcnnas  W.  Sheppard,  formerly  of  Ty- 
ler, Tex.,  was  this  month  preiented  the 
Navy  Meritorious  Public  Sei^ce  Cita- 
tion for  his  outstanding  contrfcutions  in 
the  giiided  missile  field  by  Hear  Adm. 
Frederic  S.  Withington,  Chif  of  the 
Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance.       J' 

Sheppard,  whose  follcs  live  in  Smith 
County,  Tex.,  was  one  of  five  afcaff  mem- 
bers of  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  receive 
the  second  highest  award  that  can  be 
bestowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
upon  a  civilian. 

The  Navy  cited  Sheppard  f  )r  his  ex- 
ceptional services  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  field  of  missile  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  Sheppard  has  been  cl( 
dated  from  the  beginning  ... 
velopment  by  the  Johns  Hoi 

versity    applied   physics    labc, ,    _ 

the  Terrier  guided  missUe  from  an  ex- 
perimental test  vehicle  to  t  tactical 
weapon  which  has  been  evaluated  to  be 
a  significant  improvement  in  naval  air 
defense  and  is  now  in  serviqe  use  on 
board  fully  operational  unl$  of  the 
fleet.  He  was  in  complete  ciiarge  of  all 
ground  and  flight  testing  dfring  the 
critical  phase  of  the  missile  develop- 
ment.  He  conceived  the  testing  meth- 
ods that  have  become  standard  and 
also  contributed  many  essen^al  ideas 
to  the  missile  design.  He  devAoped  the 
Ingenious  method  of  testing  nissiles  on 
shipboard  which  is  standard  practice 
today.  In  recognition  of  his  significant 
contribution  to  the  air  defense  capabil- 
ity of  the  Navy,  this  citation  is  Approved 
this  third  day  of  December  1967. 

The  young  engineer  playec^  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the 
Terrier  guided  missile.  Developed  at  the 
applied  physics  laboratory,  thr|ough  as- 
sistance of  the  Tyler  engineer,  the  Ter- 
rier is  now  the  chief  armament  of  the 
new  fleet  of  guided  missiles  shtjs  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  for  the  Terrier 'that  the 
world's  first  guided-missile  ships  the 
U.  8.  S.  Boston  and  U.  S.  S.  ianberra 
were  commissioned.  |  ' 

The  Terrier,  Tartar,  and  heJeywelght 
Ta.os  missiles  were  aU  develop,  d  at  the 


applied  physics  laboratory  with  slgnif- 
leant  contributions  of  Mr.  Sheppard. 
It  was  also  at  this  labora^ry  where  the 
proximity  (VT)  fuze,  cla»ed  second  to 
the  atomic  bomb  in  World  War  II,  was 
developed.  F 

Sheppard  Is  a  graduate  lof  Tyler  High 
SchooL  He  also  attended  Tyler  Junior 
College.  I 

I  quote  from  Presentatloii  or  Navy  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  awards  and 
Navy  Meritorious  Public  Service  Cita- 
tions by  Rear  Adm.  P.  3.  Withington 
United  States  Navy,  Chieflof  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  January  10,  1958. 

"For  exceptional  services  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  In  the  field  of  mlssUe  tech- 
nology. Mr.  Sheppard  has  bejen  closely  asso- 
ciated from  the  beginning  wDth  the  develop- 
ment by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ap- 
pUed  physics  laboratory  of  the  Terrier  guided 
missile  from  an  experimental  test  vehicle  to 
a  tacUcal  weapon  which  has  been  evaluated 
to  be  a  slgnlftcant  Improvemfnt  in  naval  air 
defense  and  Is  now  in  servlcp  use  on  board 
fully  operational  unlU  of  the  fleet.  He  was 
in  complete  charge  of  all  ground  and  flight 
testing  during  the  critical  phase  of  the  mis- 
sile development.  He  conceived  the  testing 
methods  that  have  become  standard  and  iti^^ 
contributed  many  essential  Ideas  to  the  mis- 
sUe  design.  He  developed  the  ingenious 
method  of  testing  missiles,  on  shipboard 
Which  Is  standard  practice  today.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  slgnlflcant  contribution  to  the 
air  defense  capablUty  of  the  Kavy.  this  oiU- 
tion  la  approved  this  third  dAy  of  December 
1«»67."  1 


Colmiibiu  Day  a  Natbnd  HoBday 


EXTENSION  OP  R] 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  KKW  Toas  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE$ENTATrv«8 


Thursday.  January  Z3, 19S8 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  SpeJker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  declare  October  12  of 
each  year  to  be  a  legal  national  holiday 
to  be  known  as  "Columbusi  Day." 

Already  today  Columbti^  Day  is  ob- 
served as  a  holiday  in  28  $tates,  as  fol- 
lows: Alabama.  Arizona;  California, 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Flbrida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansak,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  i  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.  This 
constitutes  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
States  celebrating  this  holiday. 

Nearly  5  centuries  havei  paJssed  Into 
history  since  that  day  in  1492  when 
Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  inaugurated  ai  new  era  In 
human  affairs.  Prom  that  day  on  civill- 
zataon  moved  forward  on  the  road  of 
greater  freedom,  opportunity  and 
achievement.  \ 

All  of  us  recall  from  history  the  many 
difSculties  encountered  bt  Columbus, 
the  many  delays,  muthiy  land  threats 
against  his  Ufe.  His  unconquerable 
spirit  made  It  possible  forliim  to  carry 
on.  Paith  in  divine  guldan*  helped  him 
to  pursue  steadfastly  on  his  chosen 
course  untU  he  was  rewai-ded  by  the 
sight  of  the  New  World's  shores. 
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Columbus  possessed  the  same  sort  of 
faith  which  sustained  the  early  settlers 
of  our  Nation,  the  same  faith  which  In- 
spired the  authors  of  our  Declaration  of 
IndependAce  and  Constitution.  This  is 
the  sort  of  faith  that  Is  so  desperately 
needed  in  the  world  today  Iif  our  search 
for  new  discoveries — plus  the  indomi- 
table courage  and  the  vision  of  a  Colum- 
bus. In  the  perspective  of  history,  we 
recognize  Columbus  as  truly  a  dedicated 
man,  who  inspired  countless  generations 
and  will  continue  to  Inspire  others  as 
long  as  America  remains  the  symbol  of 
liberty  and  the  moral  leader  of  the  Free 
World. 

In  the  465  years  since  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  the  world  has  gone 
through  periods  of  war  and  peace,  fam- 
ine and  plagues,  good  years  and  bad,  tre- 
mendous scientific  progress,  and  events 
that  shook  the  world  to  tts  very  foimda- 
tions.  It  is  difBcult  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
vancement which  stretches  between  the 
sailing  ships  of  Columbus,  the  hand 
printing  press  and  the  crude  oxcart  of 
his  day.  with  such  present-day  phenom- 
ena as  missiles  and  sputniks,  lightning- 
fast  printing  presses,  and  our  stream- 
lined automobiles.  One  miracle  after 
another  in  scientific  development  have 
hurdled  mankind  across  the  centuries. 

Today,  nearly  five  centuries  after  Co- 
lumbus, we  still  ponder  the  future  of 
mankind.  We  still  search  for  new  hori- 
zons and  new  hopes  for  a  better  life.  We 
seek  to  ascertain  our  responsibilities  in 
a  world  of  confusion  and  continuous 
struggle.  There  Is  turmoil  in  Asia. 
There  is  unrest  in  Africa.  The  Middle 
East  Is  a  veritable  powderkeg.  While 
colonialism  of  the  Western  type  Is  rapid- 
ly being  eliminated  in  those  areas,  the 
Communist  brand  of  colonialism  is  mak- 
ing heavy  inroads  by  subversion,  by  in- 
flaming racial  prejudices,  and  by  spread- 
ing hatred  of  America. 

As  we  turn  toward  Europe,  we  find  that 
our  allies  there  remain  loyal  to  us  despite 
Russia's  recent  attempts  to  break  up  the 
Western  Alliance.  I  am  pctrtlciilarly 
proud  that  Italy,  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  Columbus,  is  today  one  of  our 
stanchest  and  most  loyal  allies  and  part- 
ners in  the  common  struggle  against 
communism.  Prom  the  boot  of  Italy  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  can  strike  at  any 
point  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
large  sections  of  Asia  and  Africa,  if  this 
should  become  necessary. 

It  is  strange  how  fate  has  shaped  the 
destinies  of  these  two  countries,  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  since  the  days 
of  Columbus.  The  land  where  stood  the 
cradle  of  Columbus  and  the  land  which 
has  achieved  such  greatness  because  of 
his  discovery,  today  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  a  common  struggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  Free  World.  What  can  be 
more  meaningful  for  the  future?  If  Co- 
lumbus were  alive  today  he  would  surely 
rejoice  at  this  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  nations. 

When  we  look  at  the  world  of  today, 
we  must  ask  ourselves:  Is  this  the  kind 
of  world  envisioned  by  Columbus?  We 
know  that  he  wanted  to  prove  the  world 
was  roimd.  We  know  that  he  wanted  to 
establish  trade  routes  to  Asia.  We  also 
know  that  he  was  a  great  dreamer; 


henoe.  he  must  hare  been  dreaming  of  s 
happier  world,  of  a  mankind  at  peaee. 
of  Justice  and  righteousness,  and  of  ba- 
nian dignity  for  alL 

Deapite  the  great  advancement  since 
the  days  of  Columbus,  we  still  have  a 
long  and  hard  road  to  travel  before  we 
reach  the  goal  envisioned  by  him.  It  is 
not  only  the  problems  of  today  which 
confront  us,  we  must  also  consider  the 
problems  of  tomorrow,  for  that  is  the 
world  in  wliich  our  children  are  destined 
to  live.  This  requires  dedicated  men  in 
public  life,  who  must  have  the  vision 
and  the  courage  of  Columbus,  some  of 
his  skill  and  foresight,  and  above  all  a 
great  faith  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
head  on  the  tmknown  dangers  of  to- 
morrow. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  observ- 
ance of  Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holi- 
day would  serve  both  as  a  reminder  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  America 
and  the  Free  World — a  reminder  of  the 
great  obstacles  he  encountered  and  how 
he  overcame  them  with  fortitude  and 
perseverance,  and  an  inspiration  of  his 
great  faith  and  achievement  for  us  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  our  day. 

In  proposing  that  October  12  of  each 
year  be  declared  a  national  holiday.  I 
am  not  interested  in  establishing  just 
another  occasion  to  celebrate.  I  visu- 
alize Columbus  Day  as  a  day  when  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  world  envisioned  by  Colum- 
bus, a  world  at  peace,  striving  to  better 
life  and  not  to  destroy  it.  Columbus 
Day  should  be  a  day  on  which  the  record 
of  the  life  of  Columbus  and  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  face  of  dire  consequences 
should  be  told  and  retold  so  that  it 
would  inspire  us  in  our  own  efforts,  give 
us  utmost  confidence  in  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation,  and  renewed  faith  in  the 
future  of  all  mankind.  It  should,  like- 
wise, be  a  day  of  worship  so  that  to- 
gether we  may  p\irsue  a  steady  and  de- 
termined course  in  the  path  of  peace 
and  righteousness  until  we  reach  the 
shores  of  the  New  World  of  Tomorrow. 

In  this  way,  I  am  certain,  Columbus 
Day  will  have  real  meaning.  In  this 
spirit.  It  will  be  observed  by  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  Is  perhaps  a  belated  recognition 
of  Columbus,  but  very  timely  for  a  great 
Nation  to  xeoognize  its  great  discoverer. 


SobscriptioB  TclcTisMM 


EXTENSION  OF  REBifARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or  XHDIAMA 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  23, 1958 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  granting  to  anyone 
the  right  to  charge  viewers  for  programs 
carried  over  the  airwaves.  Specifically, 
this  sets  out  to  prohibit  subscription 
television,  or  pay  TV. 

Subscription  television — or  pay  TV  or 
toU  TV — refers  to  any  of  the  various 
methods  by  which  a  television  viewer 


would  be  charged  for  watching  certain 
programs.  The  proponents  of  theae 
devices  can  make  them  sound  very  at- 
tractive, promising  new  tjrpes  of  and 
generally  Improved  televtsion  program- 
ing, and  the  absence  of  "commercials" 
or  sponsors'  announcements.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  I  fear  it  would  cause 
every  family  to  pay  for  all  the  programa 
it  watches,  and  I  imagine  there  would 
be  a  retiUTi  to  commercials,  too.  The  net 
result  would  be  to  require  the  public  to 
pay  for  what  it  now  receives  free,  with 
the  many  t«lked-of  improvements  of 
very  doubtful  practicality. 

The  hearings  held  last  month  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  in  connection  with  the 
3-year  tests  of  pay  TV  which  have  been 
authorized  by  the  FCC.  developed  some 
very  valuable  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  weight  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  preponderantly  against 
pay  TV.  Opinion  polls  have  shown  an 
overwhelming  pubUc  aversion  to  paying: 
for  television  programs,  and  this  has 
been  the  sentiment  of  my  constituents 
as  reflected  in  their  letters  and  conver- 
sations with  me. 

This  is  not  a  small  problem.  Forty- 
three  million  American  homes  have  tele- 
vision sets.  The  average  family  watches 
television  more  than  35  hours  a  wedc 
In  additicm.  television  has  became  in- 
creasingly important  as  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating news  and  information,  and 
the  economic  impact  of  its  advertising 
is  difBcult  to  measure. 

There  are  parties  on  both  sides  of  this 
argument  that  have  hu^e  investments  to 
protect,  and  while  the  Government 
shoiild  be  considerate  of. these  invest- 
ments, the  questicm  should  be  resolved 
in  terms  of  public  interest,  not  private 
interest.  The  airways  belong  to  the 
public,  and  their  continued  use  to  bring 
television  programs  to  the  people  with- 
out charge  must  be  safeguarded.  The 
FCC  recently  authorized  pay  TV  testa 
in  30  major  cities  for  a  3-year  period,  to 
determine  facts  upon  which  to  base  a 
final  declsicm  on  licensing  such  opera- 
tions. I  believe  the  Congress  itself 
should  exercise  authority  in  this  matter, 
because  it  is  a  new  concept  of  broad 
national  interest.  Television  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  our  way  <il 
life,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  that  It  Is 
operated  so  as  to  provide  m^yimiiti^ 
benefit  to  the  public  and  the  Nation. 


TUs  CsBfrets  Sho«U  Eud  LuM&itcIy 
tke  Military-Pay  Bitt  Now  Pemiiaff  Be- 
f  on  die  Seaate  and  House  Arssed  Scrr- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  vaMMSTLVAin* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRXSXNTATXVSS 

Thursday,  January  23. 1953 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  spoken 
on  the  subject.  Congress  is  expected  to 
approve   legislation  providing  for  the 
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increased  efflciency  and  VtM  tedinoloci- 
cal  advancements  necessary  In  this  nu- 
clear age  to  enable  our  Armed  Forces 
to  attain  a  position  of  superiority  over 
any  potential  enemy. 

This  objective  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  quality  of  our  military  personnel — 
on  their  leadership,  their  professional 
talent,  and  their  technical  proficiency. 
The  No.  1  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces 
today  Is  not  confined  solely  to  equip- 
ment or  mani>ower  but  includes  the  re- 
tention of  the  kind  of  quality  personnel 
whom  we  need  to  give  life  to  our  de- 
fense, to  activate  our  warning  sjrstems, 
to  man  our  planes,  ships,  and  guns,  and 
to  keep  those  weapons  systems  in  oper- 
ating condition.  Because  tliat  partic- 
ular phase  is  an  acute  and  compelling 
problem,  I  am  taking  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  of  providing  a  sohition. 

In  March  1956,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense appointed  the  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Professional  and  Tech- 
nical Compensation  to  advise  him  con- 
cerning the  adjustments  to  military 
cconpensatian  that  were  needed  in  or- 
der to  attract  and  retain  the  competent 
personnel  required  by  our  defense  activ- 
ities. Mr.  Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  president 
of  General  Electric,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  men  chosen  for 
their  experience  and  outstanding  quali- 
fications for  investigating  such  a  com- 
plex situation  and  for  developing  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  Committee  traveled  extensively  to 
observe  for  itself  the  conditions  as  they 
exist.  It  collected  and  considered  pre- 
vious studies  made  on  military  personnel 
problems  by  such  as  the  Hook.  Womble, 
and  Hoover  Commissions.  Opinion  sur- 
veys were  conducted.  The  Committee 
made  a  comprehensive  examination  of  a 
wide  scope  of  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  related  problems.  Data 
was  gathered  from  a  variety  of  other 
sources  and  then  all  of  the  information 
was  carefuUy  collated,  correlated,  and 
analjrzed  before  the  Committee  drew  its 
conclusions. 

What  the  Committee  developed  and 
recommended  was  a  dyiuonic  program  of 
legislative  and  administrative  measures 
suitable  to  attract  and  retain  the  combat 
leadership,  scientific,  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  manag«nent  skills  required  by 
our  Armed  Forces  today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  report  was  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  early  in  1957. 

The  Committee  claimed  that  six  major 
results  could  be  achieved  if  its  proposals 
were  adopted.  They  are: 

I^rst.  About  a  15-percent  Improve- 
ment in  the  combat  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces,  without  a 
significant  change  in  the  budget. 

Second.  Savings  and  gains  up  to  $5 
billion  a  year  by  1962 — or  sooner— in  the 
cost  of  national  defense. 

Third.  Sharp  reductions  in  training 
accidents  now,  and  in  military  and  civi- 
lian losses  in  the  event  of  war. 

Foiirth.  Reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
military  personnel  required  to  produce  a 
given  level  of  national  security. 

Fifth.  A  long-term  solution  to  the 
basic  manpower  problems  of  the  aimed 
services. 


Sixth.  Improved  attraction^  retention 
and  motivation  of  the  professional  and 
technical  civilian  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

It  appeared  during  the  fiist  part  of 
1957  that  Congressional  approval  coiild 
be  obtained  on  the  Cordiner  report  which 
would  place  in  effect  a  modern  compen- 
sation plan  to  pay  military  personnel 
what  their  services  are  actually  worth 
and  thereby  improve  the  e^ectiveness 
and  economy  of  national  def^ise. 

It  was  a  source  of  keen  disappointment 
that  delay  was  oicountered  iq  obtaining 
wholehearted  support  for  tht  Cordiner 
proposals  on  the  groimds  that  progress 
in  adopting  them  should  be  Itl  piecemeal 
fashion  as  opposed  to  apprctfring  them 
in  their  entirety.  I 

During  the  month  of  May  1957,  Sen- 
ators Symington  and  CtOldwAtkr  Intro- 
duced S.  2014  to  implement  the  Cordiner 
irecommendations.  Following 'the  intro- 
duction of  legislation  in  the  $enate.  on 
May  15.  1957,  I  introduced  in  !the  House 
H.  R.  7574  for  the  same  puiTX3^. 

The  Cordiner  report  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  with  the  resuft  that  the 
California  and  Texas  State  Legislatures 
memorialized  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion embodjring  the  Cordiner  philosophy 
and  proposals.  In  addition,  the  1957 
Governors'  Conference  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  revision  of  the  military  com- 
pensation method  on  the  b^is  of  the 
Cordiner  Committee  suggestions.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  other  civic  a^  profes- 
sional organizations.  Newspapers  and 
editors  around  the  country  called  upon 
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Congress  to  act  on  the  Co 
and  the  serious  personnel  re 
lem. 

On  August  21.   1957,  In   „ 
hours  of  the  1st  session  of  the 

gress,  the  Military  Pay  Subco 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  S.  2014.  The  sub- 
committee members  heard  the  itestimony 
of  only  one  witness,  Mr.  Cordiner,  who 
said  that  the  existing  system  of  com- 
pensation in  the  armed  services  "encour- 
ages mediocrity  and  discourages  ambi- 
tion and  outstanding  performance."  Ho 
also  said  that  in  this  age  of  radically 
accelerating  technological  change,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  wfe  have  a 
professional  defense  force  rafcher  than 
one  composed  of  partially  tr4ined  per- 
sonnel serving  on  active  duty  Jor  limited 
periods.      Mr.  Cordiner  concluded: 

It  la  not  a  question  of  whethfcr  military 
personnel  receive  a  pay  adjustment.  It  is 
a  matter  of  national  surTlval. 

After  sputniks  I  and  II  begaii  orbiting 
overhead  and  there  was  visible  evidence 
of  the  technological  stride!  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  our  Nation  as  a  whcie  realized 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  searching  look 
at  our  national-defense  structure  and 
the  capability  of  the  United  States  to 
formulate  a  sound  national  policy  for 
an  advancing  technology.         ' 

Speaking  on  the  subject  at  bklahoma 
City,  November  13,  1957,  jPresident 
Elsenhower  said:  j 

The  military  servloee  are  underpaid.  We 
must  be  fair  wltli  them.  Justiofc  demands 
this,  but  also  comi)elling  Is  thj  factor  of 


efflciency  in  otu*  defense  for<^.  We  eanxwt 
obtain  and  retain  the  neoeseary  level  of 
tecbnical  proficiency  unless  afacers  and  men. 
In  sufficient  numbers,  wlU  i;^ake  the  armed 
services  their  careers. 


The  recently  released  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund  report  coiiitalned  several 
recommendations  for  connecting  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  current  force  levels. 
Among  the  recommendations  was  this 
one: 

Present  pay  scales  be  raised  to  retain  tbe 
skilled  ofi&cers  and  men  nfecessary  to  an 
effective  and  economic  Military  KstabUsh- 
ment.  j 

During  the  hearings  held  by  Senator 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, the  witnesses  have  unani- 
mously called  for.  among  other  things, 
strengthening  our  Strategic  Air  Force 
and  accelerating  and  expanding  our  re- 
search and  development  program.  To 
me,  these  mean  solving  the)  personnel  re- 
tention problem  of  the  Ar^ed  Forces. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on 
January  9.  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
called  for  Congress  to  demonstrate  its 
great  ability  as  the  Legislature  of  a  free 
government  to  strengthen}  our  Defense 
Establishment.  He  said.  a*3d  I  reiterate, 
"through  Increases  in  pasr  and  incen- 
tive, we  must  maintain  |d  the  Armed 
Forces  the  skilled  manpower  modem 
military  forces  require." 

Recently,  President  Eiflfenhower  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  military  ipay  bill  based 
largely  on  the  Cordiner  Committee 
recommendations,  including  several  new 
provisions.  With  this  buT  before  Con- 
gress, there  is  no  excuse  fqr  any  f luther 
delay  in  dealing  with  thf 
problem. 


military  pay 


InflatioB  and  Growth — ^Address  bj 
Senator  Bcaaclt 


TIN 


EXTENSION  OF 

HON.  EDWARD 

OF  FEmvsTxvsirik 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  nNlTKD  STATES 
Thursday,  January  iz,  195S 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Penn^hrania.  Mr. 
President,  inflation  is  ond  of  the  moat 
serious  problems  confronting  our  cotm- 
try.  It  is  a  subject  of  vil^  interest  to 
every  American,  and  partictUarly  to  those 
in  the  low  income  brackets  and  those 
depending  upon  fixed  incomes. 

On  Novonber  14,  1957^  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague!,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennxtt|  delivered  a 
comprehensive  address  on  this  subject, 
before  the  Chicago  Economic  Club,  which 
should  be  read  by  every  American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consenft  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  qoNcaBssiONSi. 
Rkcord.  j 

There  being  no  objectloi  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows : 

lMTi.Anoir  SMS  Qadnrm 
(Speech  by  Senator  BBnaerr  before  the  Chi- 
cago  Economic  Club,  NotoxW  14. 1967) 
Growth  Is  the  secret  at  llffc  and  its  ulti- 
mate, eternal  purpoee.    The  ttrse  to  grow  Is 
life  s  most  compelling  drive,  i  nd  the  Innate 
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powers  through  which  we  build,  CTeate  and 
grow  are  our  supreme  endowments.  Blessed 
with  freedom — tbe  optimum  climate  for 
growth — In  fewer  than  300  years  we  havs 
become  the  richest,  strongest,  most  economi- 
cally successful  people  In  tbe  world,  with 
ever  widening  borlzons  and  the  promise  of 
a  further,  everqulckenlng  pace  of  growth. 

Today  our  whole  pbUosophy  of  growth  is 
being  questioned.  The  Communists  declare 
that  they  have  found  a  better  way,  and  that 
the  future  wUl  be  theirs.  Denying  Ood  and 
any  thought  of  splrltxxal  endowment,  reject- 
ing private  ownership  and  enterprise,  seek- 
ing to  destroy  all  basic  human  freedom,  they 
expect  to  overmatch  our  growth  and  with  a 
system  built  on  force  and  slavery  submerge 
us  Into  Insignificance.  So,  at  this  time  most 
of  aU.  our  growth  must  not  lose  Its  momen- 
tum— as  their  sputniks  wlU — and  faltering, 
fall  behind.  If  there  Is  any  way  by  which 
we  can  sustain  and  build  our  power  to  grow 
we  should  use  It  now.  Whatever  would  Im- 
pede or  weaken  It  must  be  rejected. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  we 
should  weigh  the  relation  of  Inflation  to 
growth.  There  are  tboee  who  feel  that  In- 
flation Is  a  kind  of  satellite  of  growth — which 
we  can  accept  without  concern.  Others  are 
beginning  to  advocate  inflation  as  a  desirable, 
or  even  necessary.  Ingredient  of  growth — 
something  to  be  endorsed  and  sustained  as  a 
deliberate  policy  of  government.  Because 
we  have  been  living  with  inflation  the  prob- 
lem Is  current  and  Inunedlate — and  In  no 
sense  academic.  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance — and  In  the 
recent  writings  of  some  economiets — a  se- 
rious attempt  has  been  made  to  win  support 
for  the  idea  that  policies  deelgned  to  stop 
inflation  and  restore  price  stability  are  ac- 
tually hindering  our  country's  economic 
growth.  These  questions,  having  been  thus 
raised,  must  be  examined,  and  the  truth  es- 
tablished, not  only  for  economists,  profes- 
sional or  amateur,  but  also,  and  particularly, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  average  citizen,  who 
Is  frequently  bombarded  with  appealing  eco- 
nomic nonsense  designed  to  win  hts  vote. 

Therefore  tonight  I  propose  that  we  In- 
vestigate this  claim  that  Inflation  Is  a  nec- 
essary Ingredient  of  economic  growth.  After 
reviewing  the  arguments — stated  or  Im- 
plicit— which  are  advanced  In  support  of  this 
contention.  It  will  be  well  to  rketch  tbe  ele- 
mentary economic  framework  within  which 
growth  proceeds  and  then  to  discuss  the 
dynamics  of  Inflation  and  appraise  their  con- 
tribution to  the  process. 

Before  we  discuss  the  arguments  for  In- 
flationary growth  let's  take  a  few  moments 
to  review  the  history  of  prices  In  America, 
for  a  misunderstanding  of  this  history  may — 
and  probably  has — predlcposed  some  people 
to  an  unthinking  acceptance  of  the  propo- 
sition that  inflation  has  been  an  established 
pattern  In  this  country  since  Its  start  and 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  enjoyed 
renmrkable  growth  for  170  years.  If  this  Is 
true:  if  cnu  present  status  as  the  greatest 
industrial  power  of  all  time  has  been  achieved 
ot  materially  aided  by  Inflation,  we  would 
be  forced  to  give  some  serious  attention  to 
the  claim  that  a  continuation  of  the  present 
inflation  Is  not  only  Inevitable  but  desirable. 

What  are  the  facts?  Recognizing  that 
data  on  prices  and  output  for  the  early  years 
of  our  history  cannot  be  very  precise,  we 
nevertheless  have  access  to  carefully  prepared 
measures  of  these  economic  factors.  For  this 
period  of  time  an  excellent  measure  of  oiir 
economic  growth  is  a  national  Income  series 
prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  in  1939.  The  earliest  year  for 
which  the  tabulation  Is  avaiUble  Is  1799,  at 
which  time  national  Income  was  estimated 
at  W77  mUUon.  By  1930  It  had  reached  $72 
billion,  or  more  than  a  hundredfold  increase 
in  a  period  of  130  years. 

Now  what  about  prices?  One  of  the  best 
measures  we  have,  pubUshed  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce,  is  the  Wbotoeale  Prlos 

Index  for  aU  commodities,  using  a  1910-14 
bcue  of  100.  In  1799  thU  Index  stood  at  126. 
In  1930,  after  more  than  130  years  of  remark- 
able growth,  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  was 
still  136.  In  other  words,  there  had  been  no 
sustained  and  continuing  increase  In  the 
general  level  of  prices  during  the  entire 
period. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  prices  remained  the  same  during  all 
these  years.  On  the  contrary,  they  fluc- 
tuated considerably,  particularly  during  war 
and  postwar  times.  Prices  always  change 
dxirlng  such  periods  and  since  these  fluctua- 
tions are  mentioned  most  frequently  in  the 
textbooks  and  In  the  popular  Journals  they 
have  become  fixed  In  the  public  mind.  There 
Is  no  dramatic  value  to  descriptions  of 
periods  of  price  stability,  so  the  fact  that 
prices  have  been  stable  or  declining  for  the 
major  part  of  our  history  is  usually  over- 
looked. This  unusual  truth  can  be  demon- 
strated with  just  a  few  Ulustratlons. 

As  a  result  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  shot  up  to  182,  but  by  1S19 
It  was  back  down  to  the  1790  level.  From 
that  date  until  the  CivU  War— a  period  of 
more  than  40  years  during  which  there  was 
dramatic  economic  growth,  as  the  Middle 
Western  and  Plains  States  were  rapidly  set- 
tled— the  Wholesale  Price  Index  fluctviated 
between  75  and  115. 

Of  course  during  the  Civil  War  there  was 
another  great  advance  In  prices  but  In  1874 
the  price  level  had  again  returned  to  the  1799 
level.  From  that  time  untU  World  War  I 
I»ices  never  exceeded  that  level,  only  going 
higher  after  the  war  began.  Finally,  I  might 
cite  the  1920's,  during  which  time  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  revolutionized  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  a  decade  when  prices  were 
stable  or  edging  elightly  downward. 

Lest  there  be  any  feeling  that  I  have  chofen 
a  base  year  (1799)  of  exceptionally  high 
prices.  I  might  menUon  that  I  had  the  en- 
tire period — consisting  of  132  years  from  1799 
to  1930 — broken  down  Into  4  {lerlods  of  33 
years  each  and  bad  the  average  price  index 
computed  for  each  period.  Average  prices 
were  higher  during  the  first  period.  1799- 
1831,  than  during  any  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing periods. 

Thus  we  see  that  so  far  as  the  historical 
record  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  for  us 
to  believe  that  inflation  is  an  essential  m- 
grcdlent  of  economic  growth. 

Now  let  MB  turn  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  proposition  that  some 
inflation  Is  necessary  to  support  economic 
growth  today.  These  arguments  fall  gen- 
erally Into  one  of  two  categories:  flrst,  some 
Inflation  Is  Inevitable  and  any  attempt  to 
stop  It  wUl  lead  to  an  interruption  of  growth; 
second,  even  if  growth  can  be  obtained  under 
relatively  stable  prices,  still  more  and  faster 
growth  can  be  secured  by  permitting  or  en- 
couraging Inflation. 

The  essentials  of  the  flrst  type  of  argu- 
ment can  be  presented  as  foUows:  it  Is 
assumed  that  certain  groups — ^particularly 
labor  unions — have  enough  power  to  permit 
them  to  Improve  their  positions  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  Is  argued  that 
there  Is  no  way  in  wtiich  this  process  can 
be  halted,  shc»^  of  severe  unemployment, 
and  therefore  It  Is  best  to  adopt  a  monetary 
policy  which  will  permit  the  process  to  con- 
tinue. Put  another  way,  it  Is  assumed  that 
since  these  particular  Inflationary  pressures 
wUl  not  be  denied  It  Is  far  better  that  we 
adjust  our  thinking  and  policy  to  take  ac- 
count of  this  fact. 

Frankly.  I  caimot  take  this  contention 
very  serlouely.  If  it  Is  indeed  true  that  our 
economic  system  Is  unable  to  operate  un- 
less we  acquiesce  In  a  policy  of  deliberate 
Inflation,  then  I  say  it  is  high  time  we  take 
a  new  look  at  that  economic  system.  If 
unions,  for  example,  have  achieved  a  posi- 
tion which  has  effectively  destroyed  tbe 
flexibility  of  our  latxxr  supply  and  given  us 


taistead  a  eonthiuoas  attustloB  ot  labor 
■earetty.  reganUees  of  the  level  of  economle 
activity,  then  we  do  not  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  by  tinkering  with  the  money 
supply. 

The  second  argument  on  behalf  of  infla- 
tionary growth  can  be  summarlxed  as 
foUows:  a  process  of  continual  Inflation  wlU 
bring  Into  productive  use  eoononUc  resources 
— both  human  and  physical — which  will  not 
be  utilized  so  long  as  there  is  price  sta- 
bUlty.  Such  an  argument  is  mdeed  a 
strange  one  I 

In  the  flrst  place,  we  are  aaked  to  take  oa 
faith — or  on  the  Xnt&B  at  some  very  dubious 
statistics — the  claim  that  great  Increases  in 
output  win  come  forth  If  only  we  accept  in- 
flation. Frankly,  we  do  not  know  Just  how 
much  additloEuU  output  would  be  forthcom- 
ing— but  I  suspect  It  would  be  mighty  smaU. 
For  we  do  know  that  under  price  stabUity 
we  can  have  full  utilization  of  all  resources — 
1952  to  1956  is  an  example — and  that  there 
WlU  be  little  or  no  slack  in  the  economy. 
We  know  that  great  growth  can  occur  Is 
periods  of  price  stability.  Can  the  new  In- 
flationists point  to  any  peilod  in  our  history 
during  wlilch  the  Nation  did  not  enjoy  sub- 
stantial economic  growth  when  prices  were 
stable? 

I  think  you  wlU  agree  that  although  an- 
swers to  these  arguments  for  Inflation  come 
immediately  to  mind — and  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  EUggested  only  a  few — it  is  not  enotigh 
for  us  simply  to  react  to  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced. If  we  are  at  all  concerned  with  the 
proposition  we  must  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
quliy  Into  the  nature  of  growth  and  ex- 
amine all  facets  of  the  role  inflation  will 
play.  Accordingly,  i>t  this  point  I  should 
like  to  move  to  the  second  part  of  this  dis- 
cussion which,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  win 
be  concerned  with  the  framework  wtthln 
wlilch  sound  economic  growth  really  de- 
velops. 

Our  flrst  need  is  for  a  few  deflnltlona. 
Starting  with  Inflation,  we  flnd  that  It  is 
a  phenomenon  of  money.  If  we  did  not  use 
money  we  could  have  no  inflation.  Any 
basic  economics  text  or  any  good  dictionary 
wUl  tell  us  that:  "Inflation  occurs  when 
there  is  a  disproportionate  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  money  relative  to  the  amount  of 
goods  and  services  available,  always  result- 
ing in  a  rtae  in  prices.** 

Next,  since  Inflation  Is  •  phenomenon,  or 
a  disease,  of  money,  let  m  stop  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  functions  of  money.  These 
are  three:  To  serve  as  a  measure  of  value,  as 
a  store  of  value,  and  as  a  mediiui  of  ex- 
change. 

Next  we  must  have  a  definition  of  growth. 
GeneraUy  spe&klng,  growth  means  an  In- 
crease, which  may  be  expressed  In  many 
ways:  In  size,  quantity,  quality,  complexity, 
strength,  or  what  have  you.  Since  this  is  an 
economic  discussion,  we  will  talk  of  growth 
flrst  In  economic  terms.  In  this  context  I 
choose  to  regard  It  as  an  Increase  In  real 
national  luxxluct,  thus  Ignoring  any  effect 
of  price  changes.  Because  our  population 
continues  to  grow  in  number  every  year,  we 
cannot  consider  as  growth  an  Increase  which 
merely  matches  the  growth  in  p>opulatlon 
but  provides  no  Increase  In  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  for  each  Individual.  Therefore,  by  eco- 
nomic growth,  I  mean  an  Increase  in  the  real 
national  product  which,  continued  over  the 
course  of  time,  will  continue  to  bring  an 
increasingly  better  life  for  every  citizen. 

Any  definition  of  growth  that  considered 
only  Its  economic  aspects  would  t>e  tragicaUy 
Incomplete,  so  to  it  must  be  added  moral 
and  spiritual  progress,  measured  in  such 
spiritual  values  as  confidence  and  aecurlty. 
from  which  the  ultimate  human  satisfac- 
tions spring. 

Finally,  to  set  tbe  stage  for  the  diacuaalcm 
to  follow  we  should  review  •ome  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  growth.  For  the 
nuunent,  we  can  keep  money  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and   ask  ourselves  how   growth   must 
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take  place  In  real  term*.  The  first  and  most 
obTloua  thought  Is  that  real  growth  depends 
upon  a  oontUiulng  Increaoe  In  the  ci^Mtelty 
for  production.  In  our  nigbly  technical 
society  this  depends  largely  on  the  produc* 
tlon  of  even-better  tools,  machines,  factories, 
heavy  equipment,  and  all  of  the  otho:  Imple- 
ments needed  for  production  Including  an 
ever-widening  researcli  program  to  establish 
new  directions  of  growth.  While  we  may 
think  of  our  personal  progress  In  terms  of 
consumption  and  consumer  goods,  these 
would  not  be  forthcoming  If  we  did  not  add 
continually  to  or  Improve  the  supply  of  what 
we  call  capital  goods.  Tnus  if  the  Nation  Is 
to  have  growth  a  sustained  and.  If  possible. 
Increasing  portion  of  each  year's  output  must 
consist  of  capital  goods. 

If  we  look  at  tnis  basic  process  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Individual,  we  can  now 
bring  money  back  into  the  picture.  That 
portion  of  our  income  which  Is  not  used  for 
consumption  purposes  we  call  savings. 
These  savings  represent  dollar  claims  against 
resources  and  when  they  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  capital  goods  Industries  they 
enable  those  Industries  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary Implements  of  economic  growth.  In  a 
free  society  like  ours  the  decision  as  to  how 
much  of  our  money  will  go  into  consimip- 
tlon  and  how  much  into  savings  Is  essentially 
a  voluntary  one;  each  of  us  makes  It  for 
himself.  By  placing  part  of  ovir  Incomes  In 
savings  banks.  In  Insurance  policies.  In 
equity  shares,  In  bonds,  or  In  some  other 
form  of  Investment  we  create  the  llfeblood 
of  production  and  therefore  of  growth. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  nature 
of  o\ir  Investing  institutions.  Not  only  do 
they  seek  out  the  areas  for  which  the  need 
la  greatest — since  it  Is  In  those  areas  In 
which  lending  opportunities  are  most  attrac- 
tive— but  they  are  careful  to  determine  that 
the  need  Is  real.  The  long  experience  of  their 
managers,  as  well  as  their  commonsense,  as- 
sures us  that  these  funds  are  rarely  diverted 
Into  speculative,  111-concelved  projects. 

Having  established  our  economic  frame- 
work, I  now  turn  to  the  nnal,  and  most  Im- 
portant, subject:  the  effect  which  Inflation, 
If  accepted  as  a  continuing  policy,  will  have 
on  economic  growth. 

Under  normal  circumstances  we  expect 
economic  growth  to  be  financed  by  real  sav- 
ings. By  real  savings  is  meant  that  portion 
of  Income  not  used  for  consiunptlon  pur- 
poses which  will  effect  an  equivalent  transfer 
of  resources  to  productive  uses.  Under  this 
process,  funds  which  individuals  and  com- 
panies place  In  Investment  outlets  flow  out 
again  to  those  parts  of  our  economy  where 
the  need  Is  greatest.  And  this  need  Is  a 
reflection  of  the  demands  of  oonstuners,  ex- 
ercising their  free  choice  In  the  marketplace. 
Economic  growth  which,  at  root.  Is  directed 
by  the  people  is  the  kind  of  growth  which 
can  occur  only  In  a  free  society.    It  Is  this 

kind  of  growth  that  is  peculiarly  American 

and  which  is  under  Ideological  attack  by 
communism. 

How  does  this  process  change  when  we 
bring  Inflation  Into  the  picture?  Put  most 
simply,  when  growth  occtirs  d\u-lng  Inflation, 
part  of  the  Nation's  output  of  capital  goods 
Is  financed  by  Inflation  and  part  by  real 
savings.  The  Inflationary  part  works  very 
■Imply.  Additions  to  the  money  supply  are 
placed  at  the  command  of  Individuals  and 
companies  and  are  used  to  bid  away  resources 
from  other  uses.  This,  after  all.  Is  the  his- 
toric fact  of  Inflation:  to  transfer  command 
of  purchasing  power  from  one  sector  of  the 
economy  to  another.  In  a  way  It  resembles 
the  taxing  process,  except  that  the  transfer  Is 
lees  obvloiis  and  to  some,  unfortunately,  it  Is 
invisible.  Instead  of  Individuals  actually 
handing  over  purchasing  power,  the  transfer 
Is  effected  through  the  marketplace  by  bid- 
ding up  prices  until  one  segment  of  the 
economy — ^the  saTen  and  fixed  Income 
groups— And  that  although  they  still  have, 
or  are  receiving,  the  same  number  of  dollars! 
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those  dollan  represent  claims  to  b  smaller 
amount  of  resources. 

If  inflation  can.  In  fact,  stimulate  scune 
eoonconlc  growth.  Is  the  price  we  pay  sufll- 
elently  smaU  to  Justify  that  growler  With 
this  question  we  touch  the  crux  of  |the  prob- 
lem. Here  the  facts  are  clear,  the  proof 
indisputable:  it  Is  that  the  price  Is  far  too 
high.  j 

Consider  flrst  what  happens  to  tse  iiseful- 
ness  of  money.  By  changing  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  continuous  inflntlon  de- 
stroys its  accuracy  as  a  measure  of  value  and 
distorts  the  worth  of  comparative  dollar  flg- 
iires.  Inflation  dissipates  the  value  stored 
In  money  saved  or  Invested  in  credit  in- 
struments. At  some  point,  money  f  ven  loses 
Its  value  as  a  medium  of  excha|ige.  For 
example,  at  the  war's  end  the  Oem>ans  aban- 
doned their  money  and  used  cigarettes  for 
currency.  T 

Perhaps  all  of  these  statements!  ^th  re- 
spect to  money  have  been  made  I  so  often 
that  we  have  ceased  to  realize  \^hat  they 
actually  mean.  In  particular,  le«  us  con- 
sider what  happ>ens  when  money  can  no 
longer  serve  as  a  store  of  value.  "Aie  search 
Immediately  begins  for  substitutes  and  part 
of  the  output  of  the  country  is  devoted  to 
producing  these  substitutes — a  complete  eco- 
nomic waste. 

Even  a  partial  analysis  of  what  this  de- 
velopment would  mean  to  our  economy 
would  consume  more  time  than-  we  could 
possibly  give  to  It  tonight.  I  wtuld  only 
observe  that  the  entire  Investment  and  con- 
sumption process  must  Inevitably  fe  altered 
as  this  new  element  enters  into  ervery  eco- 
nomic discussion  and  men  must  always  ask: 
"What  will  serve  best  as  a  store  of  value 
and  how  much  should  I  obtain?" 

Most  Of  the  things  seized  upon  is  the  In- 
struments best  suited  for  this  f  mction — 
cigarettes,  a  metal.  Inventories,  or  i  rhat  have 
you — it  will  be  far  more  expensive  to  produce 
than  money,  will  enjoy  none  of  tl|e  advan- 
tages of  money  since  it  will  be  subject  to 
deterioration  or  obsolescence,  and  ite  produc- 
tion must  Introduce  an  element  of  ^tortlon 
Into  our  entire  productive  process. 

There  is  another  facet  to  this  qiiestlon  of 
the  kind  of  output  we  can  hope  to  socure  once 
growth  is  to  depend,  even  in  part,  [upon  In- 
flationary financing.  Under  such  h  process 
much  depends  on  who  has  first  access  to  the 
newly  created  money.  History  has  shown 
that  It  Is  frequently  the  less  efllclent  pro- 
ducers. 

When  Inflation  Is  rampant  both  lender  and 
borrower  throw  caution  to  the  wln<|.  Specu- 
lators achieve  a  position  of  prominence.  You 
can  And  excellent  and  tragic  examples  of  this 
right  here  in  Illinois.  In  1837  th«  State  of 
Illinois  Instituted  a  massive  program  of  In- 
ternal Improvements,  calling  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  railroads  and  the  improve- 
ment of  six  rivers.  Much  of  the  money  ex- 
pended was  secured  in  the  form  of  new  bank- 
notes or  credits  provided  by  the  State  Bank 
of  Illinois  at  Springfield  and  >ie  Bank 
of  Illinois  at  Shawneetown.  j 

Only  a  portion  of  one  of  the  rallfoada  was 
ever  completed — and  then  at  a  much  later 
date.  All  of  the  other  projects  were  aban- 
doned. The  net  result,  therefore,  was  that 
resources  were  diverted  from  productive  uses 
by  making  large  amounts  of  new  moAey  avail- 
able to  the  State,  but  there  was  rio  corres- 
ponding Increase  in  productive  I  capacity. 
Looking  back,  this  development  mfcht  seem 
Inevitable  in  pioneer  days,  when  £en  were 
excited  over  the  vision  of  boundless  oppor- 
tunities and  speed  was  considered  to  be  the 
primary  criterion  of  economic  development. 
It  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  muaj;  proceed 
today.  '^ 

To  summarize,  we  might  Indeed  Iget  some 

increased  physical  output  under  Uiflatlon 

but  most  probably  of  a  complete^r  imeco- 
nomlc  nature.  And  we  caimot  evea  begin  to 
measure  the  effect  of  the  distortions  which 
will  necessarUy  be  Involved,  dlstorUdns  which 
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may  bring  %  drop  in  output  svi  tn  if  Inflation 
proceeds  slowly.  [ 

Earlier  we  sxiggeeted  that  growth  cannot  be 
n.-asiued  by  physical  output  ^one;  that  we 
must  also  take  Into  accoimt  moral  and  spiri- 
tual progress.  We  are  thus  dntltled  to  go 
beyond  questions  of  output  ^md  efficiency 
and  Inquire  Into  the  economic  i^oraUty  of  the 
process  of  Inflationary  growth. 

What  the  advocates  of  Infliitlon  do  not 
make  clear  Is  that  Its  stimulation  is  that  of  a 
narcotic,  and  therefore  is  esientlally  evil. 
Being  a  narcotic,  it  counterfeits  health  and 
prosperity,  as  It  did  at  flrst  for  the  Germans 
In  the  twenties.  As  a  narcotic  lit  Is  not  only 
habit  forming  but  it  requlren  ever  larger 
doses  to  produce  the  same  stlmlilatlon.  Like 
all  narcotics  It  distorts  one's  Judgment  and 
sense  of  values.  Its  motives  are  Unmoral,  its 
process  a  form  of  theft,  and  its  whole  pro- 
gram essentially  dishonest.  It  must  Inevita- 
bly destroy  the  faith  people  have  in  their 
government,  without  whoee  acqiulesoence  and 
active  participation  It  could  noA  exist. 

The  mechanics  of  inflation  ate  also  part  of 
this  moral  question.  As  I  have  already  noted. 
Inflation  potorms  the  function  of  transfer- 
ring purchasing  power  from  one  group  to  an- 
other. If  It  did  not  do  this — if  aU  Incomes 
and  all  savings  were  Immediately  revalued 
as  prices  rose — It  could  play  np  part  in  the 
plans  of  the  new  inflationists.  jThls  transfer 
process  has  been  kept  convenlfently  obscxire 
by  the  Inflationists  but  we  at  least  know  this 
much,  even  without  their  help:  that  so  much 
of  growth  as  Is  financed  by  Inflation  will  be 
paid  for  primarily  by  the  saver  and  by  fixed 
Income  groups.  And  we  also  know  that  the 
transfer  will  be  Involuntary.  Heeources  are 
literally  stolen  from  those  whq  have  no  way 
of  protecting  themselves,  leav|Uig  them  no 
claim  to  future  output,  nor  e^en  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that.  If  the  levy  had  been 
In  the  form  of  a  tax,  others  frould  also  be 
sharing  the  burden.  How  da  we  measure 
growth  when  It  Is  based  on  thefk? 

There  are  some  who  would  tave  us  com- 
pound this  felony  by  making  Inflation  a 
deliberate  policy  of  Oovernment.  In  other 
words,  theft  Is  no  longer  to  b^  Inadvertent 
but  planned.  :^en  worse,  it  is  not  to  be 
admitted. 

For  a  policy  of  Inflationary  giowth  to  work 
It  would  of  course  be  necessar^  to  hide  the 
fact  of  what  was  happening,  for  once  It  was 
understood  that  a  real  levy  was  being  made, 
there  would  be  understandable,  and  probably 
successful,  attempts  to  adjust  incomes  to 
keep  pace  with  prices.  Accordingly,  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
deliberate  hypocrisy,  urging  people  to  save. 
or  at  least  not  to  seek  higher  salaries  and 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  placing  the  major  burden  of  the  infla- 
tionary growth  process  on  those  public 
spirited  Indlvldtuils  who  followed  Its  ad- 
vice, as  well  as  on  those  Individuals  who 
were  In  a  position  to  do  nothing  else. 

In  considering  this  process  I  flnd  it  dlfll- 
cult  to  Improve  on  the  comment  made  re- 
cently by  Malcolm  Bryan,  President  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  In  a  recent 
talk  here  In  Chicago: 

"If  a  policy  of  active  or  perfnisslTe  Infla- 
tion Is  to  be  a  fact,  then  we  c4n  secure  the 
shreds  of  our  self-respect  only  bV  announcing 
the  policy.  This  Is  the  least  df  the  canons 
of  decency  that  should  prevail.  We  should 
have  the  decency  to  say  to  the  money  saver. 
•Hold  still,  little  fish.  AU  we  Intend  to  do 
Is  gut  you.'  ••  ] 

But  announced  or  not,  such  ■  policy  ootUd 
not  operate  for  very  long  in  sj  free  society. 

Finally,  I  think  the  assumption  that  in- 
flation can  be  established  anj  maintained 
at  a  flxed  rate  deserves  close  Scrutiny.  Its 
proponents  maintain  that  thl$  is  possible, 
so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  Its  powers 
to  that  end.  Parenthetically,  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  this  desire  |  to  limit  the 
Inflation  to  2  or  8  percent  p4r  year  must 
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mean  that  a  more  rapid  Inflation  Is  unde- 
sirable In  their  eyes.  Although  as  ordinary 
mortals  we  cannot  be  expected  to  pn^nsi 
the  remarkable  Insight  which  tells  the  new 
inflationists  that  3  percent  Is  good  but  8 
percent  bad,  we  can  at  least  wonder  out 
loud  why,  if  a  little  Inflation  is  clearly  pre- 
ferable to  a  lot  of  Inflation,  should  not  price 
stability  be  preferable  to  a  little  Inflatlonf 

The  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Reeerve 
will  be  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
proper  rate  oX  inflation  is  patently  absurd. 
In  the  first  place.  It  Is  logically  Inconsistent 
to  argue  that  because  of  economic  rigidities, 
political  pressures  or  what  have  you,  the 
Federal  Reserve  cannot  follow  a  policy  di- 
rected toward  securing  price  stability  and, 
at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  it  will  be 
able  to  hold  the  line  at  an  Inflation  of  2  or 
3  percent  per  year.  Commonsense  would 
suggest  that,  once  adopted,  the  need  for  ever- 
increasing  doses  of  Inflation  will  be  obvious. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  policy  at  Inflation  will  set  In  motion  power- 
ful forces  directed  toirard  more  and  more, 
faster  and  faster  inflation.  From  the  Indi- 
vidual's  standpoint  Inflation  encourages, 
even  compels.  Increases  In  consumption  and 
corresponding  decreases  In  savings.  In 
periods  of  inflation  we  know  that  money 
spent  today  will  buy  more  than  money  spent 
tomorrow,  and  money  saved  or  loaned  will 
buy  less  when  we  get  It  back.  Therefore 
we  spend  it  now.  When  inflation  forces 
prices  up  we  must  spend  more  and  more 
for  life^  necessities,  and  thus  will  have  less 
and  less  to  invest.  U  we  even  want  to. 


SENAH 

Monday,  January  27,  1938 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  grace,  in  the  limits  of  our 
finite  knowledge,  seeing  at  best  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  we  turn  in  our 
perplexed  and  deep  need  to  Thee, 
whose  dwelling  place  is  light  without  the 
shadow  of  our  earthbom  clouds.  Prom 
all  the  phantoms  of  brutal  hate  which 
devastate  our  worn  and  torn  world,  for 
this  hallowed  moment  we  would  still  our 
souls  In  the  calm  assurance  that  at  the 
lieart  of  the  universe  goodness  reigns. 
In  that  faith  send  us  forth  without  fear 
or  favor  to  do  the  right  as  Thou  dost  give 
us  to  see  the  right,  firm  in  the  conviction 
that  these  clouds  are  lies,  and  that  the 
blue  sky  is  the  truth.  Following  the 
gleam  of  this  confident  assurance — 

God  save  America  'mid  all  her  splendors; 

Save  her  from  pride  and  from  luxury. 

Enthrone  in  her  heart  the  unseen  and 

eternal; 

Right  be  her  might,  and  the  truth 

make  her  free. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsok  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  January  23,  1958,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


As  consumers  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  prospect  of  continuing  Inflation  and 
step  up  their  expenditures  accordingly  the 
effect  wlU  be  to  increase  their  bids  for  re- 
sources. At  the  same  time  inflationary 
financing  of  capital  goods  expenditures  will 
also  lead  to  bids  for  resources,  often  the 
same  resources.  This  Is  the  heart  of  the 
all -too-familiar  wage-price  spiral. 

Even  the  new  inflationists  fear  a  runaway 
inflation,  as  well  they  might.  History  is 
well  scattered  with  illustrations  of  what  hap- 
pened when  the  stimulus  of  Inflation  was 
accepted  to  support  growth.  For  example,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  German  Inflation  of 
the  1920's,  there  was  a  real  Increase  In  out- 
put and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  Indi- 
cation that  the  Oerman  boom  did  not  even 
slacken  during  the  worldwide  depression  of 
1921.  But  let  me  quote  from  a  book  by  Ous- 
tav  Stolper  called  German  Economy.  1870- 
1940  and  published  In  1»40.    He  says: 

"Only  very  slowly  did  German  Industry  and 
trade  realize  that  the  flowering  of  business 
In  the  inflation  txmm  had  been  only  imag- 
inary, since  reproduction  costs  always  ex- 
ceeded selling  prices,  stocks  kept  dwindling, 
and  plants  were  worn  down.  In  addition, 
owing  to  the  dominant  position  of  the  pro- 
ducer over  the  consumer  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  incentive  to  technical  progress 
disappeared.  Gradually  it  was  realized  by 
everybody  that  the  Industrial  boom  was  fed 
chiefly  by  a  waste  of  substance,  money  was 
no  longer  able  to  fulflll  its  proper  function. 
Finally,  disturbance  In  all  parU  of  the  eco- 
nomic mechanism  had  become  so  serious 


that,  de^yfte  a  farther  rise  In  prices,  Indias- 
trlal  unemployment  began  to  grow." 

Ijet  me  repeat  the  last  sentence,  "Finally, 
disturbance  In  aU  parts  of  the  economic 
mechanism  had  become  so  serious  that  de- 
spite a  further  rise  In  prices,  industrial  un- 
emi^ojrment  began  to  grow."  Here  we  have 
the  Inevitable  and  final  ivlce  of  Inflation: 
the  cessation  of  aU  economic  growth,  grow- 
ing unemployment,  and  the  breakdown  of 
society.  For  Stolper  could  have  gone  on  to 
point  out  that  the  ultimate  result  of  that 
particular  Inflation  was  Hitler  and  World 
War  n. 

Is  sound,  sustained  and  continuing  growth 
necessary  for  the  United  States?  Yes;  not 
only  for  Its  material  benefits  and  deep  spir- 
itual satisfactions  for  us  and  our  children, 
but  at  the  price  of  victory  In  the  race  of 
survival  against  the  rising  strength  of  the 
Communist  threat.  Is  inflation  necessary  or 
desirable  for  economic  growth?  No;  it  will 
weaken,  and  might  actually  destroy  it.  What 
win  be  Its  effect  on  spiritual  growth?  Being 
essentially  bnmoral — a  form  of  theft,  a  con- 
fidence game  whose  victims  are  the  pa- 
triotic and  the  poor — It  cannot  be  condoned. 
either  by  the  Individual  or  the  Government. 
How  can  we  protect  oxir  future  from  the 
siren  song  of  easy  money,  in  which  the 
current  Inflationary  threat  Is  presented?  To 
do  this  we  must  have  the  determination  to 
learn  and  spread  the  truth,  and  the  spir- 
itual courage  to  apply  it  to  our  own  eco-' 
nomlc  decisions.  I  hope  aU  the  resources 
of  this  great  economic  club  and  of  its  mem- 
bers can  be  devoted  to  this  viUl  task.  Thank 
you. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMFTTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(S.  DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  as  amended, 
establishing  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  43d  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee covering  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

DwiGRT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  January  27, 1958. 


call  of  the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  In  connection  there- 
with, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
KIC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

CoMsraucnoM  of  Axbohauticai.  R^oabck 

FAcnonss 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 
Washington,  D.  C.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  the  national 
defense  by  authorizing  the  construcUon  <rf 
aeronauUcal  research  faculties  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  AeronauUcs 
necessary  to  the  effective  prosecution  of 
aeronautical  research  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ATrrHOROATioN    roa   Ceetaov   RmiED   P«- 

SONNIX  To  ACCEPT  AHB  WKAB  DXCOaATIOKS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  certain  retired  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  presents,  and  other  things  ten- 
dered them  by  certain  foreign  countries 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Rbpokt  or  AMTHRAcrra  ExnxncXKT  SrATioir 
ScHUTUuix  Havxm,  Pa. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  piireuant  to  law,  on  the 
activities  of,  expenditures  by.  and  donations 
to,  the  Anthracite  Experiment  Station  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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Rboit  oh  BxToLVDro  dsDiT  IFxjm  TIuiib- 
AcnoMs,  BnuAU  of  Indian  Aitaib8 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  revolving  credit  fund  trans- 
actions. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1057  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RxptttT  ON  Damaob  CLAoaa,  Lau  or  ths 
Woods.  Minn. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmittlZLg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
claims  for  damages  caused  to  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  by  fluctuations  in  the  wa- 
ter level  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minn, 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amxndmxmtb  or  Labob  MANAOKmrn 
Relations  Act.  1947 
Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Labor  Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

PaoposzD  Labob  Rkpobts  Act  or  1958 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  require  labor  organization  reports,  to  en- 
sure disclosiire  of  certain  labor  organization 
Information,  to  define  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  labor  organizations  and 
employers,  and  to  provide  further  safeguards 
for  workers  against  improper  activities  in  the 
conduct  of  labor  organization  affairs  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Pboposxd  Educational  Dkvelopmxnt 
Act  or  1958 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  educational  programs  to 
meet  critical  national  needs  through  the 
early  Identification  of  student  aptitudes, 
strengthening  of  counseling  and  guidance 
services  In  public  high  schools,  provision  of 
scholarships  for  able  students  needing  assist- 
ance to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school:  strengthening  of  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  In  the  public 
schools:  expansion  of  graduate  programs  in 
colleges  and  universities,  including  fellow- 
ships; Improvement  and  expansion  of  mod- 
ern foreign  language  teaching;  improving 
State  educational  records  and  statistics;  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Revision  op  Pederal-Aio  Highway  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  Federal-aid  highway  laws  of 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Disposition  or  Executivi  Papebs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to 
law.  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
files  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  not  needed  In 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  hlstortcal  Interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  disposition 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PErrrnoNs  and  MEMoaiAus 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  rverred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  t4  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   Judiciary: 

"Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  to  propose  an  amendn|ent  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
quire the  attainment  of  a  minimum  age, 
and  the  qualifications  of  cltizfivBhip  and 
of  residence  of  Judges  of  the  Si^reme  and 
Interior  Courts  of  the  United  States 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  \the  tiouse 
of    representatives    cojicurring) ,  iThat    the 
Congress  is  hereby  memorialized  ito  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  wltl>  article  V 
of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  ^  follows, 
to  wit: 

"  'No  person  shall  be  a  judge  «f  the  Su- 
preme or  any  inferior  court  of  1(he  United 
States  who  shall  not  have  attaiiied  to  the 
age  of  30  years,  been  7  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  been  14  years  la  resident 
within  the  United  States";  be  It  fdrther 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  this  [resolution 
be  forthwith  transmitted  to  tlie  clerk  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Clerk  of  thej  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  ihe  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legl  slature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Coi^mlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 
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"Senate  Joint  Memorial  ] 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  iftie  United 
States  to  consider  the  Brush-Fctt  Morgan 
area  in  the  State  of  Colorado  asThe  future 
site  of  the  Air  Training  Command,  now 
located  at  Port  Warren  in  the  Stske  of  Wyo- 
ming, In  the  event  the  pre^edt  location 
of  the  Air  Training  Command  la(  converted 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  missile  prt^ram 
"Whereas  It  Is  currently  rumore  I  that  the 
Air  Training  Command  now  locat  id  at  Fort 
Warren  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  is  to  be 
moved,  and  the  present  site  of  t^  training 
center  converted  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
missile  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  Brush-Fort  Morgm  area  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  would  be  ld(  al  for  the 
new  location  of  the  Air  Training  Command 
because  of  these  factors: 

"The  area  has  an  unlimited  wa  «r  supply 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  unlin  Ited  elec- 
tric  power   is   available: 

"The  climate  is  perfect  F™ct  cally  the 
year  around; 

"The  area  is  served  by  two  mainline 
railroads; 

"Highways  6  and  34  for  enst-w  at  bound 
travel  and  highway  71  for  north-soi  ith  bound 
travel  pass  through  the  area,  a!  1  of  said 
highways  being  paved  and  of  national 
prominence: 

"The  area  now  has  substantU  1  landing 
fields  to  serve  aircraft,  and  because  of  Its  ter- 
rain, could  provide  additional  field  s  to  serve 
any  tjTie  of  plane  that  might  be  ui  ed  by  the 
Air  Training  Command;  j 

"Excellent  hospital  facilities  andi  churches 
of  many  denominations  are  available  in  the 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  (,rea; 

"It  Is  located  within  approximately  2 
travel  hours  from  the  city  of  Denv«  r,  and  yet 
Is  not  so  closely  adjacent  to  an yT  strategic 
installation  as  to  invite  bombing  |n  case  of 
war  hostilities;  and  i 

"Being  located  in  the  South  Platte  drain- 
age area,  it  Is  beyond  question  ohe  of  the 
most  productive  and  beautUul  lotetlons  In 
the  United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  tlst  Gen- 


eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  CoU  <rado.  the 


House  of  Representatives  conturriim  herein. 
That  it  respectfully  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
Brush-Fort  Morgan  area  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado as  the  future  site  of  the  Air  Training 
Command  now  located  at  Fbrt  Warren  in 
Wyoming.  In  the  event  tha^  the  present 
location  at  Fort  Warren  la  In  the  futwe 
converted  to  and  iised  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  missile  program;  be  it  ifurther 

"Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*, 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Colorado  fti  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  . 

"Frank  L.  HaiIs. 

"President  df  the  SenaU. 

"Lttcilx    L.    ShCosteb, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"Chablxs   R.   Oonkljn. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Robert   S.   EBftBHABirr, 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  RepTpsentatives.' 


TTHEW  M. 
rINIA— RES- 


THE  LATE  SENATOR 
NEELY.  OP  WEST 
OLUTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Marion  County  Bar 
Association,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va..  re- 
lating to  the  late  Senator  Matthew  M. 
Neely,  of  West  Virginia.  [Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  wll|  lie  on  the 
table,  and  be  printed  in  th^  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  lie  an  the  table, 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

MXlCOBIAI^-«BNATOB  MATTHclr  MANSTISLO 
NEH,T  f 

We  are  here  today  to  write  ^he  final  pages 
in  the  record  of  our  appre<)latlon  of  the 
character  and  services  of  Senator  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely.  It  Is  with  heavy  hearts 
that  we  mark  the  passing  bf  our  friend 
and  neighbor.  1 

Senator  Neely  was  a  typical  American.  He 
worked  on  a  farm  as  a  boy  while  attending 
a  country  school,  walking  mc»e  than  a  mile 
each  day.  When  working  atl  a  variety  of 
odd  Jobs  to  pay  his  way  through  school, 
little  did  he  realize  that  sonje  day  he  was 
to  hold  every  elective  office  Within  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  West  Virglnlli  to  which  he 
aspired — Congressman,  United!  States  Sena- 
tor, and  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  Such 
a  thing  could  happen  In  no  «tber  country. 
But  this  Is  America — that  1^  democracy — 
and  Ssnator  Neely  perfectly  jiereonlfied  the 
typical  American  youth  with  ati  indomitable 
courage  that  brings  success  jln  a  land  of 
opTX)rtunlty.  No  wonder  thati  neither  self- 
ishness nor  greed  found  refug^  In  his  brim- 
ming heart  or  his  avid  mink.  With  this 
wholesome  background,  the  heStage  of  many 
great  Americans,  he  developed!  simplicity  of 
manner,  and  a  genuine  eagerness  to  help 
others,  a  strong  foundation  on  which  to  build 
a  useful  career.  j 

It  was  truly  said  of  Mattlew  Mansfield 
Neely  that  "no  man.  living  o4  dead.  In  the 
history  of  West  Virginia,  has  left  hU  mark 
so  deep  so  many  places,  and  In  so  many 
fields  of  activity."  Yet  with  it  aU  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch;  he  iraa  as  proud 
of  his  origin  as  he  was  <rf  his  ultimate 
destiny. 

He  was  a  positive  man,  not  afraid  to  ex- 
press his  views  forthrlghtly  and  covu-ageously. 
His  likes  and  dislikes  among  nien  were  defi- 
nite and  pronounced.  He  llkei  a  good  fight 
and  never  retreated  from  what  he  believed  to 
be  right.    Life  was  to  Senator  I4eely  a  match- 
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less,  romantic  adventure.  He  lived  it  freely, 
fully:  a  "gentleman  unafraid,"  he  faced 
death,  as  he  had  always  met  life,  with  a 
smile. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
found  him  enlisting  at  the  first  call  for 
volunteers.  Aftu*  that  war  he  served  11  years 
In  the  National  Guard  where  he  received  the 
rank  of  major,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
familiarly  known  as  "Major  Neely." 

At  West  Virginia  University  he  won  the 
gold  medal  award  for  being  the  best  cadet 
In  the  University  Cadet  Corps,  and  repre- 
sented the  xinlverslty  in  many  oratorical  con- 
tests. He  was  a  brilliant  student  and  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  national  honorary 
Xratemlty. 

In  1902  he  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  at 
the  Marlon  County  bar  where  he  was  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  for  56  years.  He  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  a  lawyer  as  he  was  in  polities.  He 
was  saturated  with  the  Idea  that  rules  of  law 
should  be  applied  In  such  a  way  that  the 
results  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people.  An 
abstract  system  of  law  had  no  appeal  to  him. 
He  often  pointed  out  that  the  law  was 
meant  to  serve  and  not  to  rule  the  institu- 
tions which  It  sheltered.  In  presenting  a  case 
to  the  court,  he  pointed  out  the  life  story  of 
the  litigants  and  the  mottves  which  prompted 
the  controversy.  He  prepared  his  cases  thor- 
oughly, first  becoming  familiar  with  the 
facts,  and  then  he  reached  into  the  realm  of 
legal  principles  to  choose  therefrom  one  or 
more  which,  when  applied  to  the  facts,  would 
produce  Just  and  beneficial  results — much  as 
a  skilled  mechanic  would  reach  Into  his  tool 
box  for  a  tool  made  for  the  specific  work 
at  hand.  Clients  reoognlxed  his  sound  Judg- 
ment and  sought  it.  Large  business  learned 
the  value  of  his  experience  and  broad  vision, 
and  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  made  use 
of  them. 

The  style  of  his  speeches  was  uniform 
throughout  his  long  career.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  and  quoted  from  It  and 
the  great  works  of  literature  In  the  courtroom 
and  In  the  political  arena.  His  remarks  were 
always  grammatically  correct,  and  clothed  in 
language  that  any  person  could  understand. 
He  respected  the  courts  and  was  aealoua  of 
their  good  name.  He  took  little  time  to  play 
and  far  too  few  moments  of  relaxation.  He 
had  an  Intellectual  hunger  which  carried 
him  to  far  ends  of  knowledge  and  culture. 
Studious  and  devoted  to  the  task  at  hand, 
he  cared  little  for  formal  social  life  or  fri- 
volity. He  could  teach  va  better  things,  and 
did. 

Senator  Neely's  first  venture  into  politics 
was  in  1908  when  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Fairmont  on  a  "dry"  ticket.  Later  he 
served  as  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates, 
then  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1918.  In 
all,  he  served  6  terms  In  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentetlves.  and  6  terms  In  the  Senate,  a 
record  unique  In  American  history.  Sven 
before  the  New  Deal  era,  he  lu^ed  old-age 
pensions,  and  protection  for  organized  labor. 
He  championed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  batUed  for  many  social  reforms  which 
we  now  enjoy.  While  he  was  generaUy 
found  on  the  side  of  the  coal  miner  and 
organized  labor,  he  won  the  admiration  of 
the  coal  operators  In  helping  to  create  the 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  and 
to  end  freight  rate  differentials  on  coal 
•hipped  to  the  Great  UUces. 

The  poor  and  unfortunate  found  in  titrg 
an  honest,  sympathetic,  and  covu-ageous 
representative,  and  their  confidence  was 
never  misplaced.  He  had  a  firm  determi- 
nation always  to  help  the  little  fellow,  and 
would  stand  tip  against  any  infiuence  or 
pressure,  in  order  to  do  so.  He  was  re- 
spected, loved,  and  trusted  by  his  constitu- 
ents. The  pe<^e  of  West  Virginia  exempli- 
fied their  respect  and  trust  by  their  votes 
of  confidence  In  his  stewardship  and  in  his 
political  responsibility. 


He  had  a  keen  respect  for  and  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  farm  people.  He  was 
the  TinoflSclal  mayor  ot  Washington  in  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
of  Columbia  Committee.  He  was  prominent 
In  the  fight  for  better  social  security,  riiral 
electrification,  and  unemployment  coaxpeH' 
satlon. 

He  Is  solely  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  United  States  Court  House 
and  Post  Office  ha«  in  Fairmont,  and  for 
making  Fairmont  the  headquarters  for  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  West  Virginia. 

The  achievements  of  Senator  Neely  are 
so  numerous  and  so  imposing  that  but  to 
review  a  few  of  them  Is  to  wonder  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  spirit  which  evoked  them. 

He  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  firm  In  his  religious  principles.  Senator 
Neely  was  a  big  man  in  the  finest  and  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  passing  Is 
mourned  by  the  great  leaders  of  our  Nation, 
regardless  of  poUUcal  afllllation.  The  hon- 
ors which  came  to  him  never  abated  his 
love  for  West  Virginia  and  its  people — an 
affection  wiilch  was  returned  In  kind. 

As  to  a  man  of  such  quality  no  one  will 
pause  to  debate  iiis  cliaracter,  his  fidelity, 
or  his  exceptional  worth. 

He  Is  gone,  and  while  the  west  Is  stiU 
aglow  with  his  radiance,  it  is  weU  for  us  to 
pause  and  take  count  of  our  own  selves.  He 
has  a  lesson  to  teach  us  if  we  care  to  stop 
and  learn.  His  high  place  in  the  history  of 
ovir  State  and  Nation  Is  secure.  His  tired 
t>ody  now  rests  in  the  long  sleep  which  It 
has  so  well  earned,  worn  out  In  public  serv- 
ice: Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Mar- 
lon Coimty  Bar  Association  record  oui  high 
appreciation  of  his  great  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  our  ftill  recognition  of  his  great 
public  service,  and  our  deep  gratitude  for 
the  luster  that  he  shed  by  his  life  and  char- 
acter upon  the  profession  wliich  hs  so 
adorned. 

That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  for- 
warded to  his  widow,  his  sons  and  his 
dsughter,  and  that  the  same  be  presented 
for  record  to  the  circuit  and  criminal  coxirts 
of  Marlon  County,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
West  Virginia,  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan.  P.  R..  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  bUl  (S.  1165)  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  of  Judge  advo- 
cates and  law-specialist  officers  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  petition  of  Biary  Lawler,  of  Pocono 
Pines,  Pa.,  relating  to  working  conditions  at 
the  army  signal  depot  at  Tobyhanna.  Pa. 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  peUUon  of  Proceeo  B.  Tepes,  of  Leyte, 
Philippine  Islands,  relating  to  his  claim  for 
a  disability  rating;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Capi- 
tal. New  York.  N.  Y.,  signed  by  Harlean 
James,  secretary,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
House  bills  9239.  9610.  and  9695,  and  Senate 
bUl  2383.  to  amend  the  Federal  Proi>erty  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  petition  of  Daisy  C.  Clark,  and  sundry 
other  cltlaens  of  the  State  of  Mcmtana,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  interstate  oommeroe;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Vorelgn  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Golden  Gate 
District    o^    the    California    Federation    of 


Women's  Clubs,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  re- 
lating to  the  encroachment  of  the  judiciary 
upon  the  legislative  fimctlons  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commoa 
Council  of  the  City  of  Knglewood.  N.  J., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  prohibit  iKmresident  State 
Income  taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Atwater  Elementary  School 
District,  Atwater,  Calif.,  relating  to  Federal 
aid  to  education  in  certain  federally  im- 
pacted areas:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Lodl,  Calif.,  District  Cixamber 
of  Commerce,  favoring  the  construction  of 
the  Trinity  project  by  private  ente^rlse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 


FDNDS  FOR  SAN  JOSE  BCISSION,  SAN 
ANTONIO.  TEX.— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  San  Jose  Mission  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Is  a  national  historic  site 
under  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  San  Antonio  Conservation  So- 
ciety, which  made  a  gift  of  a  large  part 
of  the  irestored  area  of  San  Jose  Mis- 
sion to  the  State  of  Texas,  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  the  sum 
of  $45,000  in  the  national  parks  budget 
be  used  to  carry  out  necessary  work  at 
the  mission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbAt  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Commit^^ee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou,  as  follows: 

Janxtaxt  14,  1958. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed  at  our  regular  meeting  on 
December  5, 1957: 

"Whereas  the  San  Jose  Mission  is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  American  heritage  and 
represents  a  great  part  of  the  culture  of  the 
Southwest:  and 

"Whereas  the  San  Jose  BCssion  Is  a  na- 
tional historic  site  under  the  National  Park 
Service  and  Is  the  only  n*trV»nal  site  in  the 
entire  Southwest;  and 

"Whereas  the  San  Antonio  Conservation 
Society  made  a  gift  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  restored  area  of  San  Jose  Mission  to  the 
State  of  Texas  in  order  to  have  it  mads  a 
national  historic  site;  so,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  San  Antonio  Conser- 
vation Society  urge  the  Honorable  Paui. 
KiLOAT,  Representative  from  this  District,  to 
endeavor  to  Include  the  sum  of  $45,000*  in 
the  1958  national  parks  budget  to  be  used  In 
the  necessary  work  to  be  done  at  San  Joae 
Mission,  naUonal  lilstoric  site.  In  San  An- 
tonio, Tex." 


THE  WASTE  OF  HELIDlff — ^RESOLU- 
TION OP  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. AMARILLO,   TEX. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, directors  of  the  Amarillo,  Tex., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  attention  to  what 
they  see  as  alarming  waste  of  helium,  an 
essential  strategic  material  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoss,  and 
appropriately  referred. 
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There  be&v  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoio,  as  follows: 

Wb«r«M  bellum  bss  twoom*  an  wwnttol 
ftntoffle  iii«t«rUI  for  tbe  d«fmia«  of  our 
nation  and  Is  destined  to  tMoonw  mora  Im- 
portant m  tb«  davalopmant  al  mtoailoa,  and 

Whereas  90  percent  of  all  bellum  today 
being  produced  in  America  goes  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  defense  agencies  of  tbe  Federal 
Ooremment;  and 

Whereas  suppllee  of  helium  In  America  to- 
day are  extremely  limited,  with  00  percent 
of  the  entire  free  world  production  oomlng 
from  the  rlclnlty  of  AmeriUo,  Tez.,  and  it  is 
well  recognized  that  present  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  In  this  area  wUl  be  exhausted  In  20 
to  80  years;  axul 

Whereas  proponents  of  this  resolution  de- 
sire to  point  to  tbe  alarming  waste  of  helium 
presently  being  carried  away  In  natural  gas 
plpelinee  and  tmmed  as  fuel:  Kow.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Amarlllo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  urge  the  United  States  Biu-eau 
of  Mines,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
all  other  agencies  Interested  In  tbe  defense 
of  our  country  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  capture  and  cooeerve  this  rare  product  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  future  needs  of  oxat 
Nation.  . 

Adopted  this  92d  day  of  December  1967, 
by  the  board  of  directors,  AmarlUo  Chambor 
of  Oommeroe. 

JacxLaot, 
Executive  Vice  Preaident. 

8.  T.  CUBTU, 

Preaident. 

RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OF  Cmr  OF  HOPKINSVILLE.  KY. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  common  coimcil 
of  the  city  of  HoiAinsville,  Ky„  relating 
to  the  natural  gas  industry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Reccbd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fc^ows: 

Resolution    opposing  hills   H.   R.   6780   and 
H.  R.  6791  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  directing  that  this 
resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Common 
Coxmcli  of  the  City  of  HopkinsriUer^  Ky., 
and  that  copies  of  said  resolution  be  dis- 
tributed among  certain  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress 
Whereas   a   great   majority  of  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  and  the  city  of  Hopklnsville,  Ky., 
In  particular,  and  many  living  in  rural  areas, 
are  dependent  on  natiiral  gas  as  fuel;  and 

Whereas  thia  gaa  originates  In  some  in- 
stances, In  gas  weUs.  but  in  most  cases,  as 
a  byproduct,  formerly  a  waste,  of  oil  wells- 
and 

Whereas,  during  the  years  of  World  War 
n,  more  advanced  methods  of  transportation 
of  gas  over  great  distances  were  developed, 
making  it  possible  and  i»ontable  to  bring 
this  product  to  markets  far  removed  from 
the  source  while  providing  said  markets  with 
a  voliune  of  the  product  far  greater  than 
had  hitherto  been  available,  and 

Whereas,  the  carriers  or  newly  formed 
pipeline  transportation  companies,  acting 
as  wholesalers  for  gas  that  they  purchased 
from  the  oil  weUs,  in  many  cases  for  less  than 
1  cent  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  assisted 
local  retaUers.  with  the  help  of  the  oU  in- 


imlng  pub- 

wer  Com- 

ilgned  to 

iflts  at  the 


dustry,  to  promote  the  sale  of  gU  f or  space 
heating,  that  tbe  greater  voltlme  of  gas 
made  available  from  the  oU  wel|s  might  be 
absorbed,  and  > 

Whereas,  oonsumers  In  tbe  dlges  of  Ken- 
tucky in  general,  and  of  Hopki|wTUle,  Ky., 
in  particular,  as  well  as  In  rural  ^reas,  being 
lured  by  initial  low  cost  fuel,  coifrerted  from 
other  forms  of  space  beating,  at  great  cost 
and  sacrifice,  often  financed  out  of  meager 
sarlnga.  but  more  often  by  cre<ilt  extended 
on  future  earnings,  and  [ 

Whereas,  in  a  very  short  time  ihe  oil  pro- 
ducers completely  dominated  thejspaee  beat- 
ing fuel  industry,  making  con^imers  eoo- 
nomlc  captives,  and  virtual  pr^ners  of  a 
monopoly  Into  which  they  had  been  baited 
by  low  costs  at  the  source  but  ^hlch  eosts 
began  to  rise  after  the  markpt  was  es- 
tablished and  completely  domlnfited,  and 

Whereas,  at  present,  the  com 
lie  Is  protected  by  the  Pederal 
mission  against  excessive  rates 
support  unfair  and  exorbitant  pj 
source  or  wellhead,  and  from  th#  same  evUs 
that  might  arise  from  pipelines  or  carriers, 
who  act  as  wholesalers  in  interstate  tralBc; 
the  same  protection  being  affonJW  the  con- 
Bvautr  against  local  distributors  or  retailers, 
by  various  State  agencies,  knoi^n  In  Ken- 
tucky as  the  Public  Service  Comitilsslon,  and 

Whereas,  these  same  agenclsp,  viz;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and^  tbe  Ken- 
tucky Public  Service  Co.,  also  assure  the  pro- 
ducer, the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer,  a  fair 
return  on  Investment,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  bef<ire  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  bUls  H.  R.  6790 
and  H.  R.  6791,  known  as  the  HSrrls-CHara 
bill,  designed  to  relieve  the  producers  of 
natural  gases  of  any  regulation  4t  tlie  weU- 
head  or  source;   and  T 

Whereas  should  there  be  no  r^Tilatlon  at 
the  source  of  wellhead,  control  wtould  be  de- 
stroyed entirely  between  the  pnxlucer  and 
the  consumer,  for  the  Pederal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Kentucky  Public  Service  Com- 
mission and  like  agencies  or  con^lssions  In 
other  States,  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
pass  Increases  in  costs  at  the  soiree  or  well- 
head to  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers. 
and  such  Increases  would  aU  be]  paid  solely 
by  the  constuner,  thus  destroying  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  the  aforementioned  public 
agencies;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  product,  after  the  markets  were 
established  and  controlled  by  th^  oil  indiis- 
try  and  before  the  American  cities  opposed 
«iem  In  the  Pederal  Power  ComnHsslon,  and 
considering  that  an  unbridled  market  would 
spell  economic  disaster  to  many,  consumers 
and  could  conceivably  create  economic  havoc, 
not  only  In  Kentucky,  but  thrc^ghout  the 
Nation  as  well:  Now,  therefore.  b«  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Common  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  Hopklnsville,  Christian  CoLnty,  Ky. 

SscnoN  1.  That  in  the  interest  pf  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  general,  and  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Hopklnsville,  Ky.,  in  particular,  that 
this  resolution  does  oppose  blll8|H.  R.  6790 
and  H.  R.  6791.  and  will  use  everf  fair.  Just, 
and  moral  means  at  its  disposal,  granted  by 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  and  the  lawk  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
so  oppose  them;  and  does  hereby  urge  and 
request  all  those  representing  thl$  Common- 
wealth In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  do  likewise;  and 

Sec.  2.  That  this  resolution  be 
the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  ol 
of  Hopklnsville  Common  Council] 
of  Hopklnsville,  Ky.,  and  that  copt 
with    the    signatm-e   of   the   ma 
thereto  and  the  seal  of  the  clti 

thereon,  and  that  said  copies  be .^ 

President  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  United  States  Senate;  Hon 
Thnwton  B.  Morton,  United  States  Senate' 
Hon.  Noble  J.  Gregory.  United  Stat^  House  of 
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Representatives;  Hon.  J.  BfJ  Robinson,  Jr., 
United  States  Rotise  of  RepreientatlTes;  Bon' 
Frank  L.  Chelf ,  United  Statei  House  of  R«pJ 
resenutlves;  Hon.  Brent  ^pence.  United 
States  Bouse  of  Representatives:  Bon.  John 
O.  Watts,  United  States  Bonis  of  Represent- 
atives; Hon.  Carl  D.  Perklnd  United  States 
House  of  Representatfvee;  ~ 
United  States  Bouse  of  Re^. 
William  H.  Nstcber,  United 
Representatives. 

B»c.  8.  This  resolution  shall  be  In  full  fore* 
and  effect  when  passed,  published  and  re- 
corded according  to  law.        i 

P.  Baws*  f  TisnnrT, 
Mayor.  City  of  H<y  >fc<n*trt«e,  Ky. 

W.  H.  U^HTown, 

Oitv  CUrh. 


■ugene  Slier, 
itatlves;  Bbn. 
Bouse  of 


OF 


ASSOCIATION 


VTOETABLE 
OF 


RESOLUTIONS 
GROWERS 
AMERICA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Preteldent,  I  have 
received  from  Joseph  S.  St^Uy,  executive 
secretary.  Vegetable  Growers  AasociaUon 
of  America,  a  letter  dated  January  14, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  its  policy  resohiUons 
adopted  at  the  49th  annilal  convention 
held  In  December  1957  at 'New  Orleans 
La.  ! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  attached  resolutions  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rio^u. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  orderM  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccosD,  as  follo^: 

^      „  jAsjuaav  14.  IMS. 

Dea*  SiKATot:  The  VegeUble  Growers  As- 
sociation of  America  Is  pleas^  to  present  to 
you  this  copy  of  its  policy  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  49th  annual  convention,  held  in 
December  1957  at  New  Orleaas.  La. 

These  resolutions  are  the  rSult  of  the  con- 
sidered judgment  and  oonsi4eraUon  of  the 
membership  from  the  46  affiliate  associations. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  membership  that  thee* 
resolutions  wUl  be  of  valiie  to  you  in  arriv- 
ing at  your  decision*  on  thesd  national  prob- 
lems of  vital  Interest  to  the  Mittlon's  vegetable 
growers.  ' 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joaxni  G(.  8HXU.T. 

ive  Seeretarf. 

ResoLtmoifs  Aooptd  by  M^mbiss  or  thx 
Veoxtable  Oaowxas  AssociItiom  or  Amb- 
ICA,  Decembzk  1957.  Nrw  o(uxams,  T*. 

vxcrrABUc  oaowxas  assocutiOn  or    »»>vw«ri 

POUCT  REBOLUnoffS 

roaxwoBD     I 

The  Vegetable  Growers  jAssocIatlon  of 
America  is  a  national  organ  leatlon  of  vege- 
table growers.  The  assoclatibn  la  composed 
of  45  affiliated  organizations. 

The  general  membership  is  solicited  for 
policy  reconmiendatlons  am  suggestions. 
These  suggestions  may  com4  directly  from 
individual  members  or  from  affiliated  asso- 
ciations. ' 

These  proposals  are  assembled  by  the  reso- 
lutions committee  and  presented  to  the  offi- 
cial delegates  at  the  annual  [convention  for 
discussion  and  conslderatloii  Final  adop- 
tion must  be  by  a  two-thlrtts  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.  I 

A  policy  declaration  not  Included  or  re- 
peated remains  an  effective  [policy  for  the 
ensuing  year  after  adoption.! 

These  resolutions  represent  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  Amemca's  policy  on 
national  Issues.  They  provide  the  frame- 
work within  which  the  assocfctlon  c^>erates. 
They  are  the  window  through  which  others 
observe  us.  Through  our  uhitcd  effects  I 
am  certain  we  can  make  a  contribution  to 
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the  vegetable  industry,  our  traditional  free- 
enterprise  system,  and  our  (UbkwtsUc  way 
of  life. 
DiCEican  1957. 

PavL  B.  RtmwMxx, 

Preaident. 


POLSCT  BaSOLtmOMS 

t.  iubatdiea  and  jrrie*  aupporta 
We  are  opposed  to  Federal  subeldiea  to 
any  Mgment  of  tbe  national  economy,  in- 
cluding Government  price-support  programs 
for  agriculture.  Such  handouts  add  to  the 
staggering  burden  on  the  taxpayer,  encour- 
age inefficiency,  increase  costs  to  ths  con- 
sumer, make  necessary  a  nonproductive  Ped- 
eral bureaucracy  to  spin  out  endless  regula- 
tions and  controls,  and  eventually  stifle  in- 
dividual freedom  and  responsibility. 

We  \irge  all  Americans  to  steadfastly  op- 
pose the  creeping  socialism  implicit  In  any 
subsidy  program  and  the  steadily  increasing 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
~  We  spcclflcially  point  to  the  glaring  fail- 
\ire  of  Pederal  agricultural  programs,  costing 
an  estimated  Sft  billion  annually,  to  do  any- 
thing but  poison  the  wellsprlngs  of  agricul- 
tural free  enterprise. 

i.  Diverted  acres 

Acreage  aUotmcnts  and  marketing  quotas 
on  the  basic  commodities  have  for  years 
been  dumping  huge  acreages  of  prime  agri- 
cultural land  Into  production  of  nonsup- 
ported oonunoditles.  The  subsidized  com- 
petition from  these  diverted  acres  is  particu- 
larly harmful  to  vegetable  producers  who 
must  market  highly  perishable  commodities 
on  a  supply-and-demand  basis. 

American  vegetable  growers  do  not  fear 
honest  competition,  but  federally  subsidised 
competition  from  acres  released  into  vege- 
table production  from  the  basic  commodities 
Is  unfair  and  ruinous  and  a  groas  violation 
of  Justice  and  equity. 

To  correct  this  vicious  situation,  and  to 
restore  vegetable  growers  and  aU  other  pro- 
ducers of  unsupported  crops  the  fundamen- 
tal American  right  to  comF>ete  In  an  honest 
market,  It  Is  vital  that  all  acreage  diverted 
m  past  years  through  the  operation  of  acre- 
age allotments  and  quotas  be  removed  from 
economic  production  and  planted  to  non- 
harvested,  nongraeed  soll-bulldlng  crops. 
The  basic  commodities  mtist  accept  this  as 
a  fair  penalty  for  their  dependence  on  Ped- 
eral handouts. 

3.  The  9oU  bank 
The  soil  bank  as  now  operating  is  more  of 
a  politically  inspired  relief  program  than  a 
stirplus  reduction  plan.  The  soil  bank  law 
continues  the  preoccupation  of  the  Congress 
with  the  aUeged  biMlc  commodities,  tbe 
"sacred  six"  of  wheat,  cotton,  com,  rice, 
peanuts,  and  tobacco,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  only  25  percent  of  the  national  farmers' 
income  is  derived  from  these  political  favor- 
ites. 

U  the  soil  bank  is  to  he  a  genuine  remedy 
for  chronic  overproduction  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  farm  income,  and  if  It  Is  to 
lead  to  the  gradual  elimination  of  Pederal 
price  supports  and  controls,  then  it  must 
deal  realistically  with  the  specific  problem  of 
excess  agricultural  productivity.  The  pres- 
ent law  encourages  the  shifting  of  destruc- 
tive surpluses  from  one  crop  to  another 
through  diverted  acres. 

The  soil  bank  must  be  amended  to  strike 
at  tbe  roots  of  chronic  overproduction  by 
retiring  surplus  producing  land  from  all 
crops  and  placing  this  surplus  land  in  a 
bona  flde  soU  fertility  stockpile. 

4.  A  prosperoua  agriculture 
We  do  not  consider  It  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  the  proe- 
perlty  of  agriculture  or  any  other  segment  of 
the  economy.  A  strong  and  healthy  agri- 
culture cannot  be  developed  by  a  system 
of  price  manipulation  which  leads  to  pro- 


duction and  market  controls,  niwitiwg  at  In- 
dividual freedoms,  stifling  of  managerial 
ability,  and  eurtiing  of  individual  initiative. 
A  prosperous  acrlctilture  cannot  be  built  on 
a  static  parity  concept  whose  deceptive  ob- 
jective is  to  maintain  the  status  qtio.  Pros- 
perity in  agriculture  cannot  be  secttred 
through  curbs  on  production  and  regimenta- 
tion b^  the  Government. 

We  favor  a  policy  permitting  managsrial 
decisions  which  will  provide  the  fullsst  and 
most  effective  use  of  efficient  self-adapting 
dedaion  making.  Policies  which  are  flexible, 
permitting  cluwges  in  the  effective  supply 
and  demand  situation,  will  promote  do- 
mestic consumption  and  a  healthy  flow  of 
the  benefits  of  free  enterprise. 

We  oppoee  any  direct  payment  plan  ss  a 
solution  to  agricultural  problems. 

S.  Marketing  agreementa 
With  an  Increasing  interest  In  marketing 
agreemenU  and  where  It  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  growers  of  any 
given  conunodlty  in  a  homogeneous  produc- 
ing area  desire  the  adoption  of  such  an 
agreement,  this  aasocUtion  wiU  make  avaU- 
able  Its  staff  and  faculties  in  affording  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  local  State 
member  associations  in  eetablishing  the 
proper  contacts  and  procedures  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  believe  theee  marketing  agreements 
should  be  confined  to  local.  State,  or  com- 
pact regional  producing  areas  of  the  speciflc 
commodity. 

$.  Pederal  land  reclamation 
In  the  face  of  a  farm  commodity  surplus 
situation  of  disaster  proportions  our  Pederal 
Government  continues  to  add  to  the  tax 
burden,  by  spending  enormous  siuns  of  tlie 
taxpayers  money  on  reclaiming  additional 
agricultural  lands.  With  one  arm  our  Ped- 
eral bureaucracy  pours  out  billions  to  cure 
agricultural  overproduction  while  with  the 
other  it  busily  piles  up  more  farmland  to  pro- 
duce more  farm  products  to  produce  more 
destructive  surpluses.  The  first  arm  now 
labors  mightily  to  suppress  this  new  sur- 
plus, while  the  second  lustily  digs  new  ditch- 
es and  piles  up  new  dams,  and  so  on  around 
the  brainless  and  vicious  circle. 

This  situation  is  abeiud  on  its  face,  and 
the  Congress  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
end  the  creation  of  new  farmlands  at  the 
Pederal  expense  untU  population  increase 
makee  it  necessary. 

7.  Natural  reaourcea 

Soil  and  water  resources  are  otir  Nation's 
most  valued  assets.  It  should  be  our  long 
range  national  policy  to  promote  the  wise 
utilization  of  these  basic  resources.  Wher- 
ever possible,  we  believe  these  programs 
should  be  administered  by  State  or  local 
governing  bodies,  avoiding  possible  duplica- 
tion. 

A  sound  and  long-range  improvement  pro- 
gram of  our  land  resources  Is  imperative  to 
any  sound  permanent  farm  program.  Such 
programs  are  vital  to  the  entire  Nation. 
We  believe  that  the  Pederal  Government, 
through  its  various  agencies,  should  encour- 
age, advise,  and  demonstrate  proper  land 
tise  as  a  means  of  increasing  farm  income. 

Adequate  water  supplies  are  essential  to 
the  economic  development  of  agrlculttire,  in- 
dustry and  municipalities.  The  water  needs 
of  each  should  be  carefully  considered.  Water 
use  has  more  than  doubled  per  capita  In  re- 
cent decades.  Where  needed.  State  laws 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  present  day  needs 
and  establish  water  rights  and  ownership. 
Water  needs  increase  but  not  the  supply  of 
water. 

t.  Parmer  eooperatlvea 

Parm  cooperativee  for  purchasing  supplies, 
selUng  commoditlee,  and  ;offerlng  services 
have  for  many  years  made  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  agricultural  Industry.  In  many 
instances  they  have  been  of  value  in  aUevi- 
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ating  the  effects  of  the  cost-price  squeeaa. 
We  urge  our  membership  to  fully  cxplare  the 
poastbmties  of  uttlicing  cooperativee  in  their 
farm  operation  and  to  meet  competition  In 
the  marketing  field.  We  object  to  the  ef- 
forts of  certain  groups  to  curtaU  agrleui- 
ttual  enterprises  by  isglslatlve  action. 

9.  Importation  o/  infeated  planta  and  ptmni 

producta 

We  urfs  eontlBusd  vlglianes  and  sdequate 
enforcement  of  laws  requiring  rigid  inspec- 
tion of  imported  plante  and  plant  proctaefes 
to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  destrtiettve 
plant  peets.  Better  Inspection  of  tbe  bag- 
gage of  incoming  passengers  arriving  by  air 
and  by  water  Is  essential. 

Ths  fire  ant,  the  Mediterranean  frultfly, 
and  the  witch  weed  offer  conclusive  proof  of 
the  nsceesity  for  vlgilanoe  and  dramatically 
illustrate  the  penalty  for  faUitre. 

10.  Control  of  predatory  birda  ar\d  anfmsls 

The  red-winged  blackbird,  grackle,  star- 
ling, cow  bird,  and  other  birds  are  becoming 
very  destructive  to  vegetable  crops  in  an 
increased  nimaber  of  vegetable-iMroduelng 
areas.  The  tremendous  and  excessive  popu- 
lation of  these  birds  with  their  insatiable 
appetitee  croes  State  and  area  boundaries  \n 
their  migration.  We,  therefore,  petition  the 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  of  Uie  Department 
of  Interior  to  plan  and  execute  an  adequate 
study  of  the  movements  and  habits  of  these 
and  other  birds  so  that  those  flocks  guUty 
of  this  destruction  can  be  reduced  to  normal 
ntmabers.  We  ftirther  petition  the  Congress 
of  ths  United  Sutes  to  provids  funds  so  that 
such  a  plan  can  be  made  operative. 

San  Juan  rabbits  can  become  a  major  pest 
in  this  country  as  they  have  become  in  Aus- 
tralia. Recent  importation  for  sportsman- 
ship purposes  endangers  vegetable  crops, 
since  the  San  Juan  rabbit  seems  to  prefer 
vegetables  to  other  vegetation.  They  should 
be  Immediately  eradicated. 

It.  Potato  and  onion  futures 
Onions  and  potatoes,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  tmsultable  commodities  for  futures  trad- 
ing. Such  futures  trading  has  in  the  past 
worked  severe  injury  to  farmers,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  corrective  actions  by  the 
mercantile  exchanges  or  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  can  make  a  basically 
unsound  situation  healthy. 

We  strongly  support  legislation  by  the 
Congress  to  prohibit  f  utxires  trading  in  these 
commodities  entirely. 

12.  United  States  ataridarda  and  gradea  for 
vegetables  and  potatoes 

We  encourage  wider  use  of  United  States 
standards  and  grades  for  vegetable  products 
as  a  means  of  marketing  better  quality  v^e- 
tables  and  Increasing  consumption.  When- 
ever and  wherever  possible,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  these  eGtabllshed  gradee  and 
standards  in  the  marketing  channels.  Veg- 
etable packages  should  be  clearly  marked  by 
count,  ot  weight,  and  sold  in  standard 
containers. 

We  ivge  continued  vigilance  and  prosecu- 
tion by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Regulatory  Service  of  individuals 
who  intentionally  mlsbrand  and  misuse  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
grades  or  standards. 

We  urge  a  program  of  farmer  education  in 
the  packing  and  marketing  of  their  produce 
to  take  advantage  of  the  demands  of  their 
particular  markets. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  give  adequate  notice  of  pro- 
posed grade  changes  to  all  segments  of  the 
indtistry  affected.  All  such  proposed 
changes  should  be  made  only  after  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposals. 
Grower  groups  and  individual  farmers  sel- 
dom can  afford  the  high-priced  legal  talent 
necessary  to  voice  their  objections  in  vrrltten 
briefs.    We,       therefore,       r^ard      public 
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hmrtngt,    Ineitidliiff   tb«    ttgtA    at 

wmliTtlon  of  tmUtfiag  UBlUd  8t«tw  D»- 
paitm«nt  of  Agriculture  oOelala,  m  ■■■■ntUl 
to  •  propMT  nprMBloii  ol  gtowtf  opinion. 

li.  national  potato  grada  Idbating  and  mar' 
keting  agreement 

W«  9X9  oppo— d  to  ft  nfttlonAl  gnde  l«b«U 
In;;  Mn  or  •  eomputoonr  nfttlonal  marlwtlnc 
order  ror  potatoM  or  anf  other  oommodltj. 
Tb«r»  AT*  ffulBelffit  r«f  lonftl  dlff«rtiioM  In 
prodttetlon  And  la  nuulMtlng  to  omIm  any 
mieb  uni?«rtal  approach  IT0MI7  unfair  to 
on*  or  nor*  produetaf  r«vlone.  Tb*  Oon- 
ffTM*  lUM  wlMljr  reeofnlsad  the  prlndpla  of 
regional  dlffereneee  In  .tb*  preeent  marfeet- 
iDg  agrMinent  law. 

There  1«  ample  legielatlTe  authority  now  in 
force  to  make  any  national  grade  labeling 
law  redundant.  The  Perlahable  Agricultural 
Commodity  Act  and  other*  give  ample  au- 
thority to  the  United  Btotee  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  control  any  mlabranding 
practices.  In  the  Interest  of  the  honest  pro- 
ducer and  dealer  we  urge  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law,  and  not  mere  miiltl- 
pllcatlon  of  leglalatlve  authority. 

Needlees  legislation,  such  as  a  national 
potato  grade  labeling  act,  results  In  costly 
duplication  of  enforcement  efforts,  multi- 
plication of  a  stultifying  bureaucracy,  and 
further  progress  down  the  road  to  socialism. 

14.  Agricultural  research 

This  association  acknowledges  its  in- 
debtedness to  research  for  providing  the 
solutions  to  many  of  its  problems  and  recog- 
nizes that  this  work  must  continue  and  be 
increased  if  we  are  to  have  the  answers  to 
new  problems  when  they  arise.  Therefore, 
we  urge  that  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
fundamental  and  applied  research  be  under- 
taken by  all  governmental  and  private  In- 
stitutions engaged  in  research  of  Interest  to 
vegetable  growers,  handlers,  processors,  mar- 
keters, and-  consumers.  We  commend  the 
Federal  CKjvemment  for  Increased  evidence 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  depart- 
ments In  the  interest  of  growers  and  users 
of  vegetables  and  for  the  increased  coopera- 
tion between  the  research  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  interests. 

We  urge  Congress  to  Increase  available 
funds  for  this  work  as  authorized  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1046. 

15.  Weed  control 

Increasing  costs  of  production,  coupled 
with  declining  income,  in  vegetable  crops 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  the  savings  to 
be  made  by  using  new  chemical  weed  con- 
trol methods.  Advances  in  the  field  of 
chemical  weed  control  research  have  already 
produced  practical  field  methods  of  weed 
control  which  have  brought  major  savings  to 
the  industry  and  helped  in  alleviating  the 
pressure  of  high  production  costs.  This 
weed  control  research  should  be  expanded 
and  Intensified  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  in- 
siu-e  the  continuation  of  progress  In  this 
field.  This  need  Is  made  critical  by  the  lack 
of  available  hand  labor  and  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  harvesters  in  many  crops. 

16.  Marketing 

We  believe  efficient  marketing  Is  essential 
to  successful  agrlculttu*e  and  that  proper 
marketing  faciUties  tend  to  bring  better  re- 
turns to  the  grower  and  better  distribution 
to  the  consiuner  because  of  less  waste  of 
time,  labor,  and  produce.  We  approve  legis- 
lative principles  which  encoiirage  the  Im- 
provement and  development  of  marketing 
facilities  and  means  of  financing  through  a 
market  mortgage  Insurance  fund. 

We  fxirther  urge  the  Congress  to  study  and 
consider  legislation  which  will  prevent  prac- 
tices of  featherbeddlng  labor  racketeering 
which  Impede  the  free  flow  of  agricultural 
products  and  add  unnecessary  costs  which 
tend  to  widen  the  price  spread. 


i7.  Modem  termlnaJ  market  faemtiee 
We  believe  that  future  progress  of  Amerl- 
ean  agriculture  is  greaUy  dependent  on  ths 
construction  and  afPcient  operaqon  of  mod- 
em  terminal  marketing  facilities.  To  this 
end  we  offer  our  services  to  our  member  or- 
ganisations in  promoting  such  vfial  facilities 
and  their  effldent  utilization. 

IS.  Agri-lyutineM  trairikng 
With  the  ever  tncreeeing  espat^lon  of  agrU 
otUture,  both  off  and  on  the  fa  m,  there  U 
a  shortage  of  highly  trained  pei  sons  in  the 
essential  skills  required  of  thU  t  »chnlcal  In- 
dtietry.  We  urge  that  all  agrl<  tultural  or- 
•anlaatloBs  and  related  Industry  along  with 
our  land-grant  colleges  and  ot  ler  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  formulate  an  active 
recruitment  program  and  objeettve  training 
curriculum. 

19.  Federal  encroachment  on  tl^e  right*  0/ 

the  State  and  0/  the  iridi^ual 

The  Federal  Government,  thrdUgh  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress,  administztitive  bodies 
and  the  coiuts,  has  for  many  years  been  ex- 
tending Its  power  into  fields  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  several  States.  I 

The  individual  finds  himseU  more  and 
more  circumscribed  in  his  actlone  by  Federal 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  Wis  must  call 
a  halt  to  this  gradual  erosion  of*  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  indlvlduall  and  of  our 
48  sovereign  States.  | 

We  support  the  principle  thai  State  laws 
should  continue  to  be  final  In  State  courts 
except  in  tiie  case  of  direct  conUlct  between 
separate  provisions  of  a  Federal  and  a  State 
law.  We  must  arrest  the  creeping  control 
and  subordination  of  our  State,  i»unty,  and 
municipal  governments  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  Federal  power.         ] 

We  charge  oui  directors,  officers,  and  ex- 
ecutive employees  to  work  for  fiiese  objec- 
tives. I 

20.  State  agricultural  stabilizatidn  and  con- 

servation co1nmittee^ 
We  believe  that  State  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  commitltees  should 
be  elected  by  the  fauTners  of  their  State  and 
not  appointed  by  Washington.  The  appoint- 
ive power  leads  to  a  subservience  on  the  part 
of  many  agricultural  stabilizatlafei  and  con- 
servation committees  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington  and  leads  the  coimilttee,  in 
some  instances.  Into  actions  t]  lat  do  not 
serve  the  best  interests  of  their  people. 

We  believe  that  State  agrlcult«ral  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  commitlbees  should 
be  elected  by  the  farmers  of  th^lr  State  In 
the  same  way  that  local  agrlcult|u-al  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  comi^ttees  are 
presently  elected.  , 

21.  Capital  gains  taxi 
Itan  and  more  farmers,  truca  gardeners, 
and  nurserymen  in  many  metroptUtan  areas 
are  being  compelled  to  sell  thei^  lands  be- 
cause  of  economic  reasons  over  Which  they 
have  no  control;  that  such  sales  a^.  In  eff  jct. 
Involuntary  because  they  are  tae  result  of 
increasing  taxes  and  many  explications 
arising  In  the  areas  due  to  resldiitial,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  developmeJits.  making 
It  impossible  to  continue  their  agrlcultiiral 
pursuits.  I 

Most  of  these  farmers  are  neither  trained 
nor  experienced  In  any  other  endeavor  and  It 
is  necessary  for  them  to  purchase  other  farm 
lands  so  that  they  may  carry  oa  their  life 
work  and  provide  for  themselvei  and  their 
families. 

Because  of  this  condition  over  rrhltb  they 
have  no  control,  they  are  oblige^  to  go  out 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  area  and  buy  larger 
farms,  certainly  not  as  conveniently  located 
to  the  markeu.  which  cost  as  miscb  or  more 
than  the  amount  received  from  |the  sale  of 
their  original  lands. 

It  is  impossible  in  moet  instanoes  to  effect 
a  trade  or  exchange,  and,  tharefote.  they  are 
required  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  capital  gain 
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resulting  from  the  eale  and  '  his  places  them 
at  a  very  eetlons  eeenomlo  <  laadvantage  be- 
cause they  must  either  reduc  s  the  amount  of 
the  land  reqtiired  or  assumii  a  mortgage  or 
other  obligation  1b  order  to  effect  the  pur- 
chase. 

It  U  our  opinion  that  und^r  these  cireum- 
eunces  the  farmer  U  in  the  Same  position  as 
an  owner  whose  land  has  Inmb  condemned  or 
who  sells  his  home,  but  tbk  farmer  u  not 
permitted  to  reinvest  the  Mooeeds  of  the 
•ale  in  •  substitute  farm  or  to  transfer  the 
cost  of  the  original  farm  io  the  acquired 
farm  and  is  not  exempted  fr^m  the  payment 
of  a  tax  ss  are  the  ownera  of  condemned 
lands  or  homes.  j 

We  urge  that  the  Congre^  of  the  United 
States  considsr  Isgislatlon  to  extend  to  the 
owners  of  land  used  by  them  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  which  they  llave  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  because  of  econpmlc  conditions 
arising  in  these  areas  be  givbn  the  privilege 
of  (a)  reinvesting  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  the  purchase  of  other  ■tm"^r  lands,  (b) 
transferring  the  cost  of  the'land  so  sold  to 
the  land  acquired,  and  (c)  postponing  ths 
payment  of  any  capital  gain  tex  which  other- 
Wise  might  be  due  on  the  sale  of  the  farm. 

22.  Mtnimum  wage*  ejtd  hours 

The  purpose  of  the  Pair  I^bor  Standards 
Act  Is  to  provide  minimum  wages  and  stand- 
ards for  employment.  We  support  the  agri- 
cultural and  seasonal  exemptions  of  the  act 
and  oppose  any  changes  in  t  lese  exceptions. 

We  recommend  a  clear  definition  by  the 
Congress  of  the  "area  of  production"  to 
Include  all  counties  in  which  the  commodi- 
ties are  produced  on  a  conuo^ercial  basis. 

23.  Agricultural  traneiortatlon 
Modem,  efllclent.  and  eoononilcal  trans- 
portation is  essential  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  fresh  and  proceased  vegetables. 
The  agriculture  exemption  pft>vislons  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  provides!  the  necessary 
flexibility  of  movement  and  rate*  so  essen- 
tial to  efficient  and  rapid  movement  of  per- 
ishable vegetables.  We  are  opposed  to  leg- 
islation which  will  fvirthi  restrict  ex- 
emptions. We  are  oppoeedj  to  legislation 
which  would  require  the  refilstratlon  of  all 
motortrucks  which  cross  State  lines. 

We  lu-ge  the  repeal  of  the  3-percent  trans- 
pKirtation  tax,  a  wartime  mesMture  and  very 
discriminatory  in  its  effects.: 

24.  Labor  racketeJting 
We    urge    effective    enforcfBrnent    of    the 
Hobbs   Anti-Racketeering   Ac^   and    amend- 
ments to  Improve  its  effectiveness. 

Prom  the  evidence  revealed  in  Congres- 
sional labor  investigations  «ifB  urge  amend- 
ments to  the  Hobbs  Act  wh|ch  would  pro- 
hibit the  extortion  of  truck  unloading  fees. 
We  believe  labor  unions  should  be  subject 
to  the  country's  antitrust  act^. 
25.  Roadside  areas  on  inter^ate  highways 
The  new  interstate  hlghwiy  system  pro- 
vides a  splendid  opportunity  [to  make  avail- 
able fresh  home-grown  fruits!  and  vegetables 
to  consumers  through  the  development  of 
controlled  roadside  areas  offering  these  prod- 
ucts. We  recommend  that  ,  such  roadside 
areas  be  developed  through  tthe  cooperation 
of  the  various  State  departments  of  agricul- 
tiu-e  and  the  Federal  agency  Involved.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made  for  these  areas  to  be 
available  to  local  producers  ^  farm  produce 
exclusively.  [ 

28.  Foreign  traae 
A  healthy  exchange  of  goo^  and  services 
between  nations  is  highly  desirable  and  la 
beneficial  economically  and  politically  to  the 
nations  Involved.  We  believe  that  an  active 
foreign  trade,  based  on  the  prtnciples  of  free 
enterprise,  should  be  encouraged,  but  with 
due  regard  to  the  protection  if  our  own  na- 
tional interests.  We  would  look  with  con- 
cern on  any  legislative  en-  :  administrative 
action  which  would  tend  to  Itacreese  Import 
competition  with  domestic  perishables. 
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We  looft  with  saepidon  on  any  transfer  of 
authority  over  Import  regulatlone  and  tarlfl* 
by  membersblp  In  any  supra-national  organ- 
iseMoa,  such  as  the  general  sgreemeat  on 
tariff  and  trade  and  «Im  osfaomaoa  for 
trade  eooperatloa  We  ob)eet  to  the  ooo- 
stent  interferenee  of  the  XMlted  States  De- 
partmesft  d  Mate  la  forel«B  trade  matten. 
We  bellaee  ttoaS  regulatk>a  ef  our  foreign 
commerce  is  the  eonstlttttlonal  oMigatlOB  e€ 
the  legislative  branch  of  tlie  Ooverwnent, 
and  we.  thewfow,  feew  esehwion  of  asjr 
•xeeutive  departneat.  inclodlBf  the  Fresl- 
dent,  from  regulatory  authority  Us  the  field 
of  foreign  trade. 

Bpectfleally.  we  favor  return  from  the 
Prssldsnt  to  the  Coogreei  of  the  obligation 
to  approve  or  dlsspprovs  all  recommenda- 
ttoos  of  ths  Tariff  Oommlsskm  made  under 
the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Agrsemeats 
Act.  W«  reconimend  that  tbe  Coagrsas  es- 
tahllsh  explicit  guMellnes  to  govern  ds- 
cUions  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with  respect 
to  Import  quotas  and  that  such  decisions  of 
ths  Tarin  Conunisslon  on  Import  quotas  shall 
be  final  and  operative  unless  disapproved  by 
Congress. 

Our  assoeiatlOB  must  be  vigilant  to  pre- 
vent unfair  trade  practices  on  the  part  of 
foreign  competition,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  perlahable  agricultural  oomnKxUtlee, 
where  questkmable  practices  such  as  Um 
absence  of  or  Improper  labMlag  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  are  repacked  can  cause  great 
damage  to  domestic  producers  in  a  very  short 
time. 

27.  Pubttc  ftnence 

Boooomy  hi  Oovemmenl  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  le  the  key  to  lower  taxes,  re- 
duced debt  and  a  etable  fiscal  policy.  Exces- 
sive financial  demands  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  a  menaee  to  a  stable  economy. 
Cltlxens,  as  weU.  should  be  reasonable  In 
their  demands  for  public  works,  Oovemment 
subsidies  and  handouts.  These  excessive  de- 
mands can  only  serve  to  fan  the  fiames  of  In- 
flation. 

We  urge  eontlnuanee  of  a  baluieed  budget 
and  a  program  of  debt  retirement. 

We  favor  legislation  for  improved  Federal 
budget  control  and  proceeses  which  will  cur- 
taU  unneoesBttry  budgetary  expenditures  and 
insure  maximum  control  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures. 

2i.  Expanding  gor>emment 

Few  cltlxens  have  not  in  one  way  or  aa- 
other  felt  the  Impact  of  Federal  Qovemmemt 
control.  Current  evidence  points  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  trend.  For  those  who  hold 
dear  the  principles  of  a  democratic  free  en- 
terprise and  a  minimum  of  Oovemment  con- 
trol, the  present  trend  holds  litUe  encour- 
agement. Each  request  for  Federal  ssstrt- 
ance  at  the  State  or  local  levels  invitee  more 
extensive  cmtrol. 

We  urge  all  persons  and  organisations  to 
lend  their  support  to  legislative  and  other 
measures  which  will  revert  this  trend. 

Bxsoi.Trnoif8  or  sppsxciitnoi* 
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and  cooperation  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber 
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1.  Prea»,ntdi0,teievletiM,  and  Other  media 

The  Ysgeiable  Orowers  AaeodatlOB  of 
Anwrica  expresses  Its  thanks  to  the  ptees, 
radio,  television,  and  other  media  for  their 
wMe  ess— ge  and  pubUelty  given  to  the 
a«tivit*ea  and  oanimitlon  o<  the  aaaociatioB 
during  the  pest  year. 


By  Ux.  BXmnmm.  ttem  the  oommittee 
on     Rules     and     A  dmIntetiwM  us^     wttltoat 


RESOLUTION  OP  POST  801,  TRE 
AMERICAN  LEOION 

Mr.  LANOBR.  Mr.  Prertdmt  X  Mk 
uiMDlmotta  eofuent  to  have  pr1sit«d  in 
the  RscoKB  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Port  Totten  Port,  No,  301,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  relatln?  to  the  traxvsfcr  of  a 
certain  building  known  as  the  West  Side 
Day  School,  located  on  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Indian  Reaenratlon,  to  that  post. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttoe  resoki- 
Uon  wag  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRB,  as  foUowa: 

RxsoLtmoir  or  Fokt  Tottek  AacxaiCAN 
XiBOioit  Post,  No.  301 

Wiierees  durtag  tlie  year  1997,  the  Fort 
Totten  American  Legion  Poet,  No.  301  was 
duly  organ  teed  and  la  in  existence  at  the 
present  time:  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  said  post  Is 
comprised  largely  of  enrolled  Indians  of  the 
Devils  Lake  Bloux  Indian  Reservation;  and 

Whereas  the  post  is  entirely  without  funds 
or  assets;  and 

Whereas  the  said  American  Legion  post 
properly  functioning  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  members  in  assisting  in  the  welfare 
of  Indian  Veterans  on  the  reservation  and 
making  available  to  them  means  of  recrea- 
tion and  will  be  conducive  to  promoting  the 
general  welfare  on  said  reservation;  and 

Whereas  there  ir  a  schoolhonse  on  said 
reservation  known  as  the  West  Side  Day 
School,  which  has  not  been  put  to  any  xtae 
for  the  pact  several  years,  and  the  said  build- 
ing would  make  an  ideal  building  for  the  said 
American  Legion  post  to  conduct  its  meet- 
ings and  aetivtttes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bjr  the  Fort  Totten  American  Le- 
gions Post.  No.  391,  at  a  meeting  duly  eaUed 
on  t/M  9th  da^  of  December  19S7,  That  the 
Indian  service  be  requested  to  tranafer  to 
the  said  American  Legion  post  the  building 
on  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Indian  Reservation 
known  as  the  West  Side  Day  School  and  that 
the  said  Tndlan  service  also  transfer  to  said 
post  a  suitable  real-estate  site  near  tlM 
agency,  upon  which  to  place  said  building. 

AumxB  McKat, 

Commander. 
D.  B.  OaaciA, 

AdiMtmmt. 

REPORTS  C^  OC»fMnTEES 

Ite  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

8. 134B.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Martha  A. 
Calvert   (Rept.  No.  I18»); 

S.  1942.  A  bUl  for  the  rehef  of  Bela  Kiraly 
(B^)t.  NO.  1X90); 

S.  194S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Joeephlne  Hodges  Dowd  (Rept.  NO.  1191): 

8. 1961.  A  bfU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Van 
Aiendon  (Bept.  No.  1192) ; 

8.  aooe.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bllzabeth 
Biro  (Rept.  No.  1193): 

S.  30M.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  M^Ie  Ethel 
Pavlovtteh  and  daughter.  Dolly  Hester 
Pavlovitch   (Bept.  No.  1194); 

8.  2147.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Chong  800k 
Bhee  (Rept.  No.  1195):  and 

8.2301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Genevieve 
M.  Scott  BeU  (B^t.  No.  1196). 


8.  Con.  Ree.47. 

mittee  on  Waehlagtoa  MetM^olitaa  Prob- 

ieoM  (aeist.  W.  1107) ; 

_  8.  Res,  aoe.  Besolution     authorlfiaf     the 

to  iovsetigate  eettata  apeetfle  aaatian 
Its  Jurladlidon  (Sept.  No.  llMi; 

•.aet.9t0.  RentattlM  MttberliHw  the 
Cemwiirtee  om  Mas  OAae  aad  Ohrtt  Semoe 
to  employ  a  temporary  additional  elerloel 


a.  Ree.  asa.  Beeolutloa  Inereaslug  the  Itaiit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Seiaet  Coaaimee  00 
Improper  Aetimiee  in  tiie  Labor  or  Manafs* 
ment  Field  (Kept  Mo.  119a); 

8.  B«a.3SO.  BeaoliittoB  to  Invwttprte  aa« 
tknal  pesUtantlartes  fBapt.  Mo.  1907); 

8.  Res.  231.  Beeohttlan  to  hiv«stlga«e  the 
administratioB  of  the  antltniat  and  mo- 
nopoly laws  of  ths  tJnited  States  (Kept.  Mo. 
1200): 

8  Rss.  232.  BeeolvttUm  to  asake  a  furtbcr 
study  of  the  administration  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  and  the  War  Claims 
Act  (Bept.  No.  1201); 

8  Res.  233.  Reaotutton  stithartstng  an  In- 
vsatlgation  of  the  sdmlnletratloo  of  the  aa« 
tional  security  law  and  matters  relattog  to 
espionage  ( Rept.  No.  1202 ) ; 

8  Res.  234.  Resolution  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  constitutional  rights  (Rept. 
No.  1203 ) : 

8.  Rea.2S5.  Resolution  to  investtgate  asat*  , 
ters  pertaining  to  inunigtatlon  and  natural* 
izatlon  (Rept.  No.  1204) ; 

8.  Res.  236.  Resolution  to  Investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Patent  Ofltee  and  re- 
view statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
mat^s,  and  copyrlghta  (Bept.  Ko.  1805); 

S.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  Investigate  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  the  United  States 
(Rept.  No.  1206); 

8.  Res.  239.  Besolution  to  investigate  prob- 
lems arising  by  escape  of  refugees  from  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  iuider  Coounuui&t 
domination  (Rept.  No.  1208); 

S.  Res.  241.  Resolution  continuing  tem- 
porarily the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  Increasing  the  limit  of  expendltvtres 
(Rept.  No.  1209);  and 

5.  Res.  346.  Resolution  to  pay  certain  fu- 
neral expenses  of  the  late  Senator  Matthew 
M.  Neely,  of  West  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  HENNTNGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

5  Res.  221.  Resolution  eontinnlng  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  lukproper  AetlTttles  in  the 
Labor  or  Managenient  Pidd  aad  tin  laaalii^ 
the  limit  of  expenditures  (Bept.  Mo.  1210): 

6.  Res.  223.  Resolution  aiithorlalng  tha 
CXwunittee  on  Government  Operations  to 
make  additional  expcndlturca  and  perform 
certain  acts  (Etepi.No.  1211): 

8.  Res.  220.  BcsolutteMS  authorlzUag  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Imsular  ASatn  to 
investigate  certain  matters  under  its  >urls- 
dicUon  (Bept.  No.  1212); 

8.  Res.  238.  Resolution  to  Invsatlgate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Improvement  and 
strengthening  ot  the  Federal  CMailnal  Code 
iBepC  No.  1213) ;  and 

8.  Ree.  340.  Reeolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  B^atlons  to  employ 
a  additional  professional  staff  mambers  and 
2  additional  clerical  assistaata  on  a  teoipo- 
rary  basis  (Bept.  No.  1214) . 

Br  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Cooimittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amwodment: 

6  L678.  A  biU  f or  the  relief  of  Hovhannea 

H.  Haldostian  (Rept.  No.  1216); 

a.  2067.  A  bUl  for  the  raUaf  at  Eva  Llobt- 
fuss  (Rept.  Na  1216): 

a  2266.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lua  PoUet* 
azul  Robert  Poblete  Broadd\2s.  Jr.  (Rept.  Mo. 
1217);  and 
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8. 2M0.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Hedwlg 
BehultB  (Bept.  No.  1318). 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenta: 

8. 1979.  A  btll  for  the  relief  of  Berbant 
Holllnger   (Bept.  No.   1318); 

S.  2187.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joaef  Winter 
(Bept.  No.  1330) ; 

8. 3196.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Annadore 
E.  D.  Haubold  (Bept.  No.  1331); 

H.  J.  Bes.  417.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mr*.  Sabastlano  Poletto.  Hideo  Konya. 
Edward  H.  Turn,  and  Mario  Oulflre  (Bept. 
Mo.  1333): 

H.  J.  Bes.  439.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens  (Bept.  No.  1233) ; 

H.J.Bee. 435.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens  (Bept.  No.  1224) ; 

H.  J.  Bes.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aUens  (Bept.  No.  1225) :  and 

H.J. Bes. 437.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens  (Bept.  No.  1226). 


January  27 


EXPENDITDRES  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
OP  TEMPORARY  PERSONNEL  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  HENNINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
on  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  make  expenditures 
and  employ  temporary  personnel,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  1227)  thereon, 
which  resolution  was  idaced  on  the  calen- 
dar, as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Bules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  imder 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Be- 
organization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions,  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining 
to— 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices: 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  quallflcationa; 
(6)  Federal  elections  generally; 
(6)  presidential  succession. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  comn^ttee,  from  February  l,  1958  to  Jan- 
uary 31.  1959,  is  authorized  to  (1)  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants: Provided.  That  the  minority  is  author- 
ized to  select  one  person  for  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that 
his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimburs- 
able services,  information,  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  tbe  (ie(>artments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Bkc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  1150,- 
000.00,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  comnUttee. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE T 

Mr.  HTTJi.  from  the  Comijiittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  252),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  autlhorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fulid  of  the 
Senate,  dtu^ing  the  85th  Congress,,  $10,000  in 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  foi[  the  same 
p\irpoae,  specified  in  section  134  fa)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  [  approved 
August  3,  1946.  ] 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  i  TEMPO- 
RARY STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  AS- 
SISTANTS BY  COMMITtEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELpiuiE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  25$),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committeei  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows  | 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  '■  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized,  f^om  March 
1,  1953.  through  January  31,  1959, 'to  employ 
4  additional  staff  members  and  2  additional 
clerical  assistants  to  be  paid  froi4  the  con- 
tingent fxind  of  the  Senate  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  section  202  (e) ,  aa  amended, 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  i|ct  of  1946, 
and  the  provisions  of  Public  Lafcv  4,  80th 
Congress,  i^jproved  February  19T  1947,  as 
amended. 


ADDITIONAL  CLERK  HIRE  BY  COM- 
MTITEE  ON  LABOR  AND  I  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Comimittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reHorted  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  254),  which 
Tvas  r^erred  to  the  Committee  ion  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  foUowst 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  ,  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1958,  through  January  3(.  1959,  to 
employ  four  additional  clerical  assistants  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation^  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  section 
202  (e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  and  the  torovisions 
of  Public  Law  4,  80th  Congress,  approved 
February  19. 1957,  as  amended. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED       i 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  wA-e  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  By  imanl- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time!  and  re- 
ferred as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  {tar  hliuelf,  Mr. 
WnxT.  and  Mr.  Paoxicn^: 
S.  3135.  A  bill  to  provide  anladequate, 
br-lanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ComUxittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  j 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  hifiself,  Mr. 
McClkllan,  and  Mr.  Yai^bouoh)  : 
8.  3126.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and   Technology;    to   establish   Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Scientific  Reaearch;   to 


which  appear 


authorise  a  program  of  Federal  loans  and 
loan  insurance  for  college  or  i|nlverslty  edu- 
cation in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering;  to  authorize  the 
establisliment  of  scientific  programs  outside 
of  the  United  States;  and  for  <^er  purpoMs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemm$nt  Operations. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Hi^MPHasr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bllLj 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLBB: 

B.  3127.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  P. 
Oxman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ:  I 

8.  3138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  803  (b)  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  19491,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  dace  and  Civil 
Service.  | 

By  Mr.  8ALTONSTALL J  (by  request) : 

8.  3129.  A  bill  for  the  rellefl  of  Natividade 
Agrella  Dos  Santos;  1 

S.  3130.  A  blU  for  the  reU^f  of  Oeorgios 
Papaconstantinou;  and  j 

8.  3131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cjf  Amlle  Hatem 
and  Linda  Hatem;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALLrl 

8.3133:  A   biU  for  the  relief  of  ClUrord 
L.  Clarke:  to  the  Committee  oq  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON:  ! 

8.3133.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttm  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  IJhe  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.    I 

By  Mr.  OREEN  (by  reduect) : 

8.S134.  A  bill  to  amend'  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel equitable  to  those  being  otherwise 
provided  for  civil  service  and  other  offlcers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  iRelations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  OaaBir  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill.  Which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.)     F 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  B^uth  Carolina: 

8.  3135.  A  bill  to  exempt  a  |>ortion  of  the 
wages  payable  to  any  person  from  levy  for 
satisfaction  of  delinquent  tax4s  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  such  personj  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  ] 

8.  3136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fouad  (Fred) 
Kassls;  to  the  Committee  on  ithe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KERR: 

8.3137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mathilda 
Gombard-Llatzky;  to  the  Comtnittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 

8.3138.  A  bill  to  authorise  I  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  of  Indian  blood 
whose  ancestors  were  membeils  of  the  Otoe 
and  Mlsfiouria  Tribe  of  Indians  and  to  pro- 
vide for  per  capita  dlstrlbuttlon  of  fxmds 
arising  from  a  Judgment  in 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  01 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (bj  .,^ ,  . 

S.  3139.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  July  2. 
1956,  concerning  the  conveyaikce  of  certain 
property  of  the  United  States  !to  the  VUlage 
of  Carey,  Ohio;  and 

8. 3140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servick  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  training  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  o4  Government 
Operations.  | 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCuoxah  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bllis,  which  ap- 
pear under  separate  headings. | 

8.3141.  A  bill  to  autliorlze  acquisition  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  of  cer- 
tain land  and  Improvements  thereon  located 
within  the  area  of  New  York  ivenue  and  F 
Street  and  17th  and  18th  Street  NW,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and         1 

S.  3142.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  extend  the  authority;  to  lease  out 
Federal  building  sites  until  ne^ed  for  con- 
struction purposes  and  the  adt  of  June  24, 
1948  (62  Stat.  644),  and  for  otfcer  piirposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Qoveralment  Opera- 
tions. ^^ 


favor  of  such 
Interior  and 

request) : 
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(See  tHe  remarto  of  Mr.  MoOkAuat 

be  introduoad  the  laai  two  sbovs  blUs,  which 
appear  undar  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  LANGEB: 

8.  S\4S.  A  bill  to  repeal  Public  Law  85-34 
(relating  to  the  prohibition  of  payment  of 
pensions  to  persons  confined  ta  penal  instt- 
tutlona) ;  to  tbe  CommlttM  on  Finance. 

(See  the  renarka  of  Mr.  LaMcn  when  b* 
introduced  the  above  blB.  wbleh  appew  tin- 
der  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  THYX: 

8.8144.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  Im- 
provement of  the  Minnesota  River  at  Man- 
kato  and  North  Mankato,  Minn.,  for  flood- 
control  purpcaes;  to  tbe  OooBinittee  on  Publlo 
Works. 

(See  tbe  remarks  at  Mr.  Tktx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  abore  bUl,  which  appear  tmdsr 
a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3145.  A  bill  to  continue  the  spedal-mllk 
program  for  children  in  the  interests  of  Im- 
proved nutrition  by  fostering  the  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  In  the  schools:  and 

8. 3146.  A  blU  making  an  approptkiUon  to 
carry  out  the  National  School  Loneh  Act  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatk>ns. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtx  when  he  In- 
troduced the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

S.  3147.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101  of  the 
Agrlcultoral  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  rrtat- 
tng  to  prtoe  swpport  on  wheat:  and 

8.8148.  A  Mil  to  extend  the  accelerated 
brucellosla  eontrol  program  uader  secttoo 
204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1064  for 
2  additional  years;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  FULBHIOfHT  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  CAPSHArr) : 

8.3149.  A    bill    to    li  crease    tbe    tending 
authority    of    the    Import-Import    Bank    of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU: 

S.  3150.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of  tbe 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  relating  to 
the  avaUabllity  of  Federal  funds  for  relm- 
biuaement  to  the  States  for  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation of  utility  facilities  necessitated  by  the 
construction  of  Federal -aid  highway  proj- 
ects, in  order  to  limit  the  sppUcation  of  such 
section  to  cases  in  which  the  law  of  a  State 
requires  It  to  pay  such  costs;  and 

S.aiSl.  A  biU  to  revise  tbe  Fcderal-ald 
highway  laws  of  the  United  SUtcs;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Casx  of  South 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3153.  A  bill  to  fturthcr  amend  section  831 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  relating  to  rulea  of  practice  and 
procedure  prescribed  by  tbe  Supreme  Court; 
to  the  ComoUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANGER: 

8. 31U.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1967  to  liberaUae  tbe  basis 
for,  and  increase  tbe  mootbly  rates  of.  dis- 
ablUty  pension  awards;  and 

8. 3154.  A  blU  to  recognise  waiver  of  beae- 
flU  payable  iutder  a  private  or  public  retire- 
ment plan  for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting  annual 
Income  limitations  for  disability  or  deatb 
pension;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finanos. 
By  Mr.  FI.ANDKB8: 

S.  3155.  A  MU  to  permit  certain  educa- 
tional orgsnisattons  to  Import  free  of  duty 
scientific  and  lahoratory  apparatus  for  edu- 
cau<mal  or  seientlfle  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  tbe  reaarka  ct  Mr.  FLawdsis  when  tos 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlne.) 

By  Mr.  PLANDBBS  (foe  tatmsaU  and 
Mr.  BascKtt) : 
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8. 8156.  A  Mil  to  provMs  for  tbe  ei. 
«(  eertaln  programa  for  advance  eduestlosi 


for  tsaeHenr  In  science,  sad  fbr  tbe  estabBsh- 
asbi  at  osrtala  prop«ms  lor  advance  ednea- 
tioB  for  teasbsts  la  tbe  bumsnittes;  and 

8. 8157.  A  blU  to  sstshHsh  a  Federal  schoU 
arsblp  program  In  ordsr  to  assist  promising 
studena  to  obtain  college  and  nntverstty 
undeigfsdusto  educatkms:  to  tbe  Committee 
oo  Labor  and  FUblie  WeUbrs. 
By  WIT.  8mnfI0: 

8.81M.  A  talU  to  amend  tbs  Ibtsmsl  Beve- 
ims  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  teacher  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  up  to  $000  a  year  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  to  further  his  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btxwkis  when  he 
tntrodueed    tbe    above    MB,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CZJLKK: 

8.3159.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  at  Xnbmoo  I. 
Oucrrsro.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HBU8KA: 

8.SI60.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Jesus 
Munoss-Pcrez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

^  Mr.  DIRK8EW  (by  request)  : 

8.8101.  A  bdll  to  amend  tbe  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  James  F.  Walsh";  to 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMATHSBS: 

8. 8162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  In  obtaining 
a  college  education  or  In  ijrorldlng  a  college 
education  for  his  spouse  or  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  tbe  remarlca  ot  Mr.  SMaTBaas  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  MUNDT; 

8.  J  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  20,  1954.  establishing  a 
commission  for  the  celebration  of  the  300tb 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alexsnder  Hamll- 
ton;  to  tbs  Cocsmlttoe  on  tbs  JUdldary. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted or  reported  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 


KRAEMER      llCILIS.      INC.— REPER- 

lafCE   OP  Bnx.  TO  court  of 

CLAIMS 


Mr.  POTTER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  fS.  Res.  249),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved.  That  tbe  biU  (a  3054)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kraemer  MilU.  Inc.," 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
an  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  ClalnM;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  tbe  same  in  accordance  wttb 
tbe  provisions  of  sections  1493  and  3S09  of 
tiUe  28  of  tbe  United  States  Code  and  report 
to  tlic  S2nate,  at  tbe  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  flr>tHng«  of  fact  and  con- 
cliislons  thereon  as  shall  be  sxifflclent  to  In- 
form tbe  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  tbe  deoiand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  sgataist  tbe  United  States  and  tbe 
asoount.  tf  any.  legally  or  equltabty  dus 
from  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  olaiaoant. 


COMMTTTEB  ON  RULES  AND 
ADiONISTRATIOZf 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adrainistrathm.  reported 
an  original  resolution  (8.  Res.  2S0)  an- 
ttMTizfng  ^e  Cosmnittee  on  Rides  and 
Admtnlgtration  to  malce  expendttores 
and  emi^y  temporary  persoimd.  and 


otfbmltted  ft  report  (Ko.  1337)  therooa; 
which  WM  placed  on  tbe  cftlendor. 

CSee  the  rcsolutloa  printed  In  full 
which  appears  tmder  the  heading  *'Be- 
pocte  of  CnrnnrtttsM") 

opposition  to  pay  telbvision 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Benstars  BtTCua. 
Lattsche.  Patmc.  PoTTxa.  and  SMAXHias.  I 
submit,  for  approiHriate  reference,  a  ins- 
olation dedarlBig  that  tt  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  ttie  Federal  Conmnml- 
cations  Canunission  shooM  not,  withoot 
9ecifie  authorization  by  law,  antkiorlK 
or  permit  any  telerision  broadcasting 
station  to  impose  a  toll  or  other  charge 
on  the  general  pubhc  for  the  privilege  of 
viewing  television  prognuns  received 
over  television  sets  located  in  the  home. 

The  (fljestian  of  whether  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  presently 
has  tbe  legal  authcHlty  to  aottxorlae  sub- 
scription television  is  in  doubt.  While 
the  Commission  maintatais  that  it  has 
such  authority  luider  the  Cotnmiinica- 
tions  Act  of  1934.  as  aoaended.  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  resolved  by  the  courts; 
nor  has  Congress  passed  exi^icit  legisla- 
tion to  settle  tbe  iseue  one  way  or  the 
other. 

There  is  one  extremely  important  rea- 
son why  it  is  unwise  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission, through  Congressional  inaction, 
to  proceed  with  its  plan  to  authorise  toll 
TV  en  a  trial  basis.  The  installation  ol 
a  toil  TV  system  requires  a  high  initia! 
investment.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
decoding  apparatus  that  must  be  at- 
tached to  each  receiving  «et  run  from  $45 
to  $100  a  unit.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
cries  tiiat  would  arise  from  investors  in 
toD  television  If  sxrch  a  system,  once 
started,  later  was  found  not  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ultimate  decision  would  be 
that  toll  television  is  not  in  the  puUie 
interest  and  the  millions  invested  would 
go  for  naught. 

If  we  rould  be  assured  that  toll  tele- 
vision programs  wonld  replace  tlie  worst 
of  our  present  programs,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing.  But  we  must  face  the 
fimdamental  truth  that  there  are  only 
24  hours  in  the  day,  and  only  about  3 
of  that  number  can  be  classified  as  prime 
viewing  time.  Daring  the  same  evening 
hours  when  our  commereia}  broadcasters 
now  make  their  best  efforts  to  plea.se  the 
ma£8  audience,  toll  TV  would  send  out  its 
best  programs. 

Tims  toll  television  would  eompete  di- 
rectly with,  and  m  some  cases  eomprtetely 
black  out.  the  free  television  programs 
that  give  our  commercial  stations  ttieir 
best  sotnre  of  revenue  and  indirectly  sup- 
port the  full  momlne'-to-midnigbt  serv- 
ice to  which  the  pubUc  is  now  aecus- 
tomed. 

■nie  olttBiate  result  of  such  competi- 
tion may  well  be  the  destruction  of  oiu: 
free  television  ssratem  and  its  replace- 
ment with  something  not  nearly  so  good. 

Mr.  President,  about  41  million  tele- 
vision sets  are  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  today.  If  th»«  ia  any  reason  at 
an  to  believe  that  the  owners  of  these 
sets  are  to  be  assessed  substantial  subu 
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for  continued  service,  it  behooves  Con- 
gress to  move  to  protect  the  public. 

The  Inunediate  need  is  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  setting  forth  on  a  course  of  action 
from  which  there  may  be  no  turning 
back.  In  time,  I  believe.  Congress  must 
make  the  final  determination. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  not  object,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which 
he  has  Just  submitted,  because  I  find 
ttiere  Is  great  interest  in  this  subject  in 
my  State  of  Kansas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  over  the  last  2  days  I  have  received 
more  than  a  thousand  letters  on  this 
subject.  If  the  Senator  has  no  objection, 
I  should  like  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  will  be  in- 
cluded as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  251),  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  THrntMONS.  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission should  not,  without  specific  author- 
isation by  law,  authorize  or  permit  any  tele- 
vision broadcasting  station  to  impose  a  toll, 
fee,  subscription,  or  other  charge,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  on  the  general  public  for  the 
priTUege  of  viewing  teleyision  programs  re- 
ceived over  television  sets  located  In  the 
liome. 

Mr.  HTTJi,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  original  resolutions,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

8.  Res.  252.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

S.  Res.  253.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
employ  certain  temporary  staS  members  and 
assistants;  and 

S.  Res.  254.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional clerk  hire  for  Ckimmittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolutions  printed  in 
full,  which  appear  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 
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DAIRY  STABILIZATION  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  I  intro- 
duce, at  the  request  of  the  National 
Grange  and  the  National  Milk  Producers' 
Federation,  a  bill  to  provide  an  adequate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  I  ask  that  it  lay  on  the  desk 
until  the  end  of  the  day  on  January  29, 
so  that  any  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
Interested  may  associate  themselves  in 
its  sponsorship,  and  that  it  then  be  re- 
ferred to  its  appropriate  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bill  (S.  3125)  to  provldi  an  ade- 
quate, balanced,  and  orderly  na«w  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign conunerce  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrky  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wiliy),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  Is  known  as  the  Dairy  Stajoilization 
Act  of  1958.  It  is  the  outgit)wth  of 
months  of  negotiations  among  yiterested 
dairy  and  other  farm  groups  In  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  maximum  Unity  on  a 
new,  long-range  approach  toi  sounder 
legislation  for  the  dairy  industry. 

The  National  Grange  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  the  lead  iii  this  ef- 
fort, imder  way  for  the  pist  year. 
William  Pearson,  master  of  thp  Minne- 
sota State  Grange,  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Grange  Dairy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee that  pioneered  work  on  |his  legis- 
lation, with  able  help  from  Bil^  Knox  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman  and  oflaceits  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  It 
has  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of 
the  federation,  the  largest  organization 
of  dairy  producers  in  this  country.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commodity  Orgamizations 
which  the  National  Milk  Produisers  Fed- 
eration helped  organize  in  a  coUstructive 
attempt  to  gain  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween various  commodity  groups  on  new 
farm  legislation.  It  has  also  peen  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Farmers:  Union  as 
a  desirable  objective  for  study  by  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  for  that  purpose  that  thi  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn,EY]  4nd  I  are 
Introducing  this  measure.  W«  are  not 
claiming  its  authorship,  nor  indorsing 
every  comma,  crossed  t,  or  dcltted  i  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Wei  support 
the  principle  of  trying  to  unite  the  dairy 
industry  toward  developing  a  b4tter  pro- 
gram for  stabilization  of  dairt  income 
and  dairy  supplies,  and  want  tq  see  that 
the  reconmiendatlons  of  these  groups 
are  given  serious  study.  We  recognize 
that  several  alternative  proposals  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  drafted  and 
are  before  the  Congress,  and  jare  glad 
they  have  been  offered — includihg  meas- 
ures by  the  jimior  Senator  fitom  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  and  Represen- 
tatives Lister  Johnson  of  Wisconsin 
and  CoYA  Knotson  of  Minnesota  in  the 
other  House.  We  believe  submission  of 
these  measures  to  our  Senate  and  House 
agriculture  committees  offers  all  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  them  tog^her  and 
working  out  an  effective  profram  all 
dairy  groups  can  support.  j 

Let  me  make  clear  that  intfoduction 
of  this  more  ccxnprehensive  measure  in 
no  way  lessens  the  determination  of  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  the  some  22  other  Senators  who  have 
Joined  us  in  sponsoring  previous  stop-gap 
legislation  of  insisting  upon  emergency 
action  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture frwn  further  cutting  dairy  sup- 
port prices  on  April  1  of  this  ^ear,  re- 
gardless of  what  is  done  about  new  legis- 
lation for  the  future.  That  14  of  first 
priority.  However,  we  want  to  show  our 
good  faith  in  offering  constructive  alter- 
natives for  the  future  while  seeking  to 
protect  dairy  income  now.    It  Would  be 
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well  indeed  for  the  Secretai^y  of  Agrlcul- 
tiue — and  the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  rescind  the  ani^oimced  plan 
for  cutting  dairy  supports  April  1  until 
Congress  has  had  an  adequate  oppor- 
tunity  to  review  these  alternate  proposals 
the  dairy  industry  itself  is  proposing  for  a 
better  stabilization  prograqi. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  as  well  that  our 
proposal  is  not  to  try  to  jam  anything 
down  the  throats  of  dairy  farmers  that 
they  themselves  do  not  want.  The  pro- 
posal we  have  introduced  includes  a  pro- 
vision for  a  dairymen's  rcjferendum  to 
determine  whether  dairy  farmers  prefer 
the  new  stabilization  approach  of  a 
self-help  nature  or  whether  they  pre- 
fer continuation  of  the  past  price-sup- 
port program  which  Secretary  Benson  la 
seeking  to  undermine.  T 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shjould  not  ob- 
ject to  permitting  such  a  r^erendum,  in 
view  of  his  repeated  insistence  that  he 
Is  only  trying  to  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right  for  the  farmers.  If  lihat  Is  so,  he 
should  welcome  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  farmers  themselves,    j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  principal  provisions  of 
the  dairy  stabilization  act  I  Am  proposing 
at  the  request  of  interested  farm  groups 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro, 
together  with  the  bill  Itself. , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:       i 

Pan<ciPAi.  PsovisioNs  or  thk  Fkoposkd  Daist 
Stabilization  Act  or  J  958 

1.  A  comprehensive,  national  dairy  policy 
would  be  established,  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  national 
economy.  ! 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  policy  declaration,  the 
criteria  for  price  stabilization  Would  include 
not  only  an  assurance  of  adeduate  suppliea 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  oonsumers,  but 
a  fair  return  to  producers — tating  into  con- 
sideration investment,  risk,  ana  the  laljor  of 
the  producer  and  his  family. 

3.  A  Federal  Dairy  StabillzaJtlon  Board  of 
16  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  nominees  selected  bt  milk  produc- 
ers in  15  Federal  dairy  distri^ta.  Kach  dis- 
trict would  select  three  nominees. 

4.  A  Federal  Dairy  Advisory  Committee  of 
13  nonproducer  members  wtould  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  to 
advise  the  StabUlzatlon  Boar^. 

6.  The  Stabilization  Board  Would  support 
mUk  and  butterfat  prices  to  producers  at 
levels  to  be  established  and  a|inounced  an- 
nually by  the  Board. 

6.  The  Stabilization  Board  i^uld  buy  and 
sell  domestically  produced  ^llk,  butter, 
Cheddar  cheese,  nonfat  dry  m|lk  solids,  and 
other  dairy  products  at  such  jprlces  and  in 
■uch  manner  as  would  enable  dt  to  itabllize 
prices  to  producers  at  the  est4blished  levels 
and  avoid  disruption  of  regultr  commercial 
marketing  channels.  I 

7.  The  cost  of  operating  the  pirogram  would 
be  paid  by  milk  producers  and  importers 
through  marketing  aasessmente: 

(a)  Whenever  the  cost  of  bpcrattng  the 
program  can  be  financed  With  a  single 
assessment  of  35  cents  or  leas  {per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  (or  milk  equivalent)  mar- 
keted, such  a  single  assessment  woxild  be 
lued.  , 

(b)  Whenever  the  cost  of  ftperatlng  the 
program  would  require  an  asseeiment  of  more 
than  26  cents  per  hundredwetght.  then  an 
alternate  method  would  be  usW,  employing 
the  assignment  of  marketing  allotments  to 
Individual  producers,  a  nomlnM  assessment 
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on  all  milk  and  butterfat  marketed,  and  a 
supplemental  aaseesment  on  marketing*  of 
milk  and  butterfat  in  exci—  of  aUotmenta. 

8.  For  the  marketing  year  beginning  April 
1, 1959.  price*  of  milk  and  butterfat  would  be 
supported  at  00  percent  of  parity,  ualng  the 
manxifacturlng  milk  parity  equivalent  for- 
mula originally  used  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  and  the  marketing  asaewment 
to  producers  would  be  38  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  or  milk  equivalent.  There- 
after, decisions  with  reapect  to  price  support 
levels,  the  use  of  marketing  allotments,  and 
the  amount  of  marketing  assessment  or 
assessments  would  be  made  annually  by  the 
Board. 

9.  All  dairy  marketing  nssnssments  with- 
held from  money  otherwise  due  milk  produc- 
ers would  be  remitted  by  processors  or 
handlers  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Returns  would  be  filed  and  remit- 
tances made  monthly  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescrlljed  by  the  Commissioner. 

10.  The  operations  of  the  Board  would  be 
subject  to  review  and  challenge  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  prevent  any  p>oesibU- 
ity  of  unreasonably  high  prices  to  producers 
for  their  milk  and  butterfat. 

11.  A  referendmn  of  milk  producers  would 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  September  8,  1958,  to  determine  whether 
dairy  fanners  favor  a  dairy  stabilization  pro- 
gram operated  by  a  Federal  Dairy  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  continuation  of  the  present 
tfpt  of  price-support  program  operated  by 
the  Secretary.  If  a  majority  of  producers 
voting  favored  the  dairy  stabilization  pro- 
gram, it  would  go  into  effect  on  AprU  1,  1960. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  a«  the  "Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of 
1958." 

UCdSLATIVX  riKDiMaa 

Sac.  a.  ICUk  and  dairy  products  are  an  Im- 
portant source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply 
of  food  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  ex- 
port. They  are  marketed  on  nationwide  mar- 
kets, and  substantial  quantities  thereof,  in 
both  raw  and  processed  form,  move  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  Recurring  sea- 
sonal and  periodic  surpluses  and  shortages. 
Impaired  purchasing  power  and  financial  in- 
stability of  milk  producers,  unnecessarUy 
high  prices  to  consumers  for  essential  foods, 
disorderly  marketing  practices,  economic 
Strife,  and  congestion  in  storage,  transp>orta- 
tion,  processing,  and  other  handling  faciU- 
ties  adversely  affect  farm  credit,  disorganize 
and  disrupt  the  agrlcxUtxiral  and  general 
economy  of  the  United  States,  Impinge  on 
the  public  welfare,  impair  the  national  se- 
curity, and  burden  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  The  i»txluctlon  and  marketing  of 
milk  and  dairy  products  is  affected  with  a 
pubUc  Interest,  directly  affecU  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  Nation,  and  is  attended 
with  substantial  and  far  reaching  conse- 
quences to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
AU  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
either  In  the  current  of  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  directly  affects  such  com- 
merce. That  part  which  enters  directly 
into  the  current  of  mterstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without 
regulating  also  that  part  which  is  marketed 
Within  the  SUte  of  production.  The  Intra- 
state production  and  marketing  of  milk  and 
dairy  producU  is  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

DaCLAZATIOH  Or  POXJCT 

Sac.  8.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  (a)  to  provide  an  adequate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce; 
(b)  to  promote  the  effective  merchandising 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  Interstate  and 
foreign  conunerce;  (c)  to  develop  an  Im- 
proved, orderly,  and  stabillaed  market  for 


milk  and  dairy  products  which  are  marketed 
In  Interstate  or  f<n'eign  oonuneroe,  or  ao  as  to 
effect  such  commerce;  (d)  to  protect  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  main- 
taining adequate  domestic  production  and 
supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  by 
keeping  the  national  agriciiltural  resources 
permanently  productive  and  reasonably  ad- 
justed to  current  demand;  (e)  to  stabilise 
the  prices  of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  levels 
which  will  assure  adequate  suppUee  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  and  provide  a  fair  return 
to  the  iNToducers  of  milk  and  butterfat  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  production,  tak- 
ing Into  conalderation  the  investment  and 
risk  involved,  and  the  labor  of  the  producer 
and  his  family:  (f)  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  consumers  by  mnintatnlng  a  stabUiised, 
continuous,  and  adequate  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  at  fair  prices;  and  (g) 
to  provide  a  self-financing  system  of  prtce 
stabilization  and  production  adjustment  for 
milk  and  dairy  products. 

vtanucL  pinjuTioita 
Sac.  4.  For  the  ptuposes  of  this  act— 

(a)  The  terms  "interstate  commerce"  and 
"foreign  commerce"  include  the  movement 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  commerce  be- 
tween any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  or  between  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession  which  is  Included  within 
the  operation  of  this  act  by  the  action  of 
the  Board  and  any  place  outside  thereof, 
or  within  any  such  territory  or  possession. 

(b)  The  term  "affect  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce"  means,  among  other  things,  to 
burden,  obstruct,  impede,  or  otherwise  affect 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the  free  and 
orderly  flow  thereof,  or  the  production,  stor- 
ing, proceaalng,  marketing,  or  transportation 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  for  or  in  such 
commerce   or   after    transportation    therein. 

(c)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any 
Terrttory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
which  the  Board  determmes  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  operation  of  this  act.  Tlie 
term  "States"  includes  any  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  any  Territory  or  pos- 
session which  the  Board  includes  within  the 
term  "United  States."  The  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States  as  herein 
deflned.  except  that  the  powers  and  authority 
of  the  Board  may  be  exercised  In  other  areas 
and  in  foreign  countries  in  connection  with 
the  sale  or  other  disposal  of  milk,  butterfat, 
and  dairy  products. 

(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "Department"  means  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  "Board" 
means  the  Federal  Dairy  StabUlzatlon  Board, 
and  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Dairy  Advisory  Committee. 

(e)  "Person"  means  an  indivldusd.  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  trust,  es- 
tate, or  any  other  business  enUty. 

(f)  The  terms  "milk",  butterfat",  and 
"dairy  products"  mean  milk  and  butterfat 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  re- 
spectively, including  any  classification,  type, 
or  grade  thereof;  together  with  such  combi- 
nations and  byproducts  thereof,  and  such 
products  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part 
thereof,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board. 

(g)  "Marketing  year"  means  the  12-month 
period  beginning  April  1  of  each  year. 

(h)  "Kstimated  su|^ly"  for  any  market- 
ing year  ahaU  be  (1)  the  estimated  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year;  idus  (3)  estimated  production  for 
market  In  the  United  States  during  such 
marketing  year,  less  the  estimated  surplus 
to  be  acquired  by  or  charged  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  during  such 
marketing  year  as  a  result  of  diverted  acres; 
plus  (8)  estimated  Imports  into  the  United 
States  during  such  marketing  year,  Mas  the 
estimated  surplus  to  be  acqtilred  by  or 
charged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion dtirlng  such  marketing  year  as  a  result 


of  imports.  Brtlmatee  for  marketing  year* 
may  be  baaed  on  statistics  or  estimate*  for 
calendar  years,  or.  in  the  dlacretlon  of  the 
Board,  calendar-year  estimates  may  be  tised 
In  place  of  raiarketmg-year  estimate*. 

(I)  "Carryover"  shall  not  Include  the  esti- 
mated surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  owned 
or  controlled  by  or  charged  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  or  to  be  acquired 
by  or  charged  to  it,  tmder  this  act  before 
the  beginning  of  the  markettog  year  for 
which  "carryover"  is  to  be  estimated. 

(J)  "Estimated  demand"  for  any  market- 
ing year  shaU  be  (l)  t&e  estimated  con- 
sumption In  ttie  United  State*  during  such 
marketing  year;  plus  (3)  estimated  export* 
during  such  marketing  year;  plus  (8)  an  al- 
lowance for  carryover.  In  determining  es- 
timated demand,  estimated  dl*po*aIs  of  stir- 
plus  milk  or  dairy  products  by  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon,  or  by  the  Board  outside 
of  the  ordinary  cliannels  of  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade,  shall  be  excluded. 

(k)  The  "allowance  for  carryover^  ahall 
be  determined  by  the  Board.  In  mating 
tills  determination,  consideration  shaU  be 
given  to  the  need  for  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate, dependable,  and  continuous  supply 
of  milk  and  dairy  products.  The  Board 
shall  take  into  consideration  any  abnormal 
conditions  present  or  likely  to  prevail,  con- 
tingencies related  to  national  security  and 
world  supplies,  and  trends  in  the  pixMtuc- 
tlon.  marlcetlng,  and  utlliaation  of  milk  #nd 
dairy  products. 

(1)  "Milk  producer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  milk  or  butter- 
fat for  market.  A  milk  producer  to  be  eU- 
glble  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  or 
to  vote  for  nominees  for  appointment  to  ttie 
Board  must  be  engaged  m  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  or  butterfat  In  com- 
mercial qiianUties. 

(m)  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation'* 
shaU  include  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration as  now  or  hereafter  constituted  »iid 
any  successor  or  other  Federal  agency  au- 
thorized to  perform  similar  services. 
VBoaax.  BAmT  Tawn-wsTapy  aoaaa 

Szc.  6.  There  is  created  in  the  Department 
as  an  independent  agency  and  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  SUtes  a  Pedend  Dairy 
Stabilization  Board  consisting  of  IS  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after 
receiving  nomliiations  from  milk  producers 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Only  persons  who 
are  milk  producers,  or  who  are  officers  of 
dairy  cooperative  associations  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  sees.  291-293),  or  who  are 
officers  of  federations  or  marketing  agende* 
In  common  owned  and  controlled  by  such 
cooperatives,  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
Board.  Not  leas  than  11  of  the  16  members 
of  the  Board  shaU  be  milk  producer*.  The 
temporary  impairment  of  this  ratio  by  the 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  re- 
moval of  producer  members,  or  for  other 
causes,  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Board  to  act. 

8bc.  6.  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  re- 
gional representation  on  the  Board,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  divided  into  16  Fed- 
eral dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  district*, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  (1) 
complete  geographical  repreeentation  of  the 
United  States  and  (3)  the  Importance  of 
dairying  \n  each  district. 

Sac.  7.  Bach  Federal  dairy  district  shall 
be  assigned  one  place  on  the  Board.  The 
mUk  producer*  In  each  dlatrlct  ahaU  by 
baUot  select  tliree  nominees  for  the  plaoe 
on  the  Board  assigned  to  their  district. 
Bach  milk  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  sub- 
mit one  name  for  nominee  for  the  plaoe 
on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  dlstrlet. 
The  three  candidate*  receiving  the  blglnat 
number  of  vot**  for  nominee  for  eaeh  re- 
spective plaoe  on  the  Board  shall  be  aomi- 
nee*  for  appointment  to  such  place.    The 
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Secretary  shall  oonduct  all  eiectkms  for  tbe 
selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  sucb 
rules  and  regulations  as  be  may  consider 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  under  this  act.  determine 
all  questions  Involving  the  quallflcatlons  of 
such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board,  or 
milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such 
nominees,  and  certify  sucb  nominees  to  tbe 
President.  Tbe  decision  of  the  Secretary  In 
all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 
nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  tbe 
Board  shall  be  received  and  considered  by 
the  President  in  malcing  appointments  to 
the  respective  places  on  the  Board  for  which 
such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making 
appointments  to  tbe  Board,  the  President 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  securing  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  various 
forma  in  which  milk  and  Its  products  are 
sold. 

Sec.  8.  The  first  appointments  to  the 
Board  shall  be  equally  divided  between  2-, 
4-,  and  6-year  terms,  respectively,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President;  and  thereafter 
each  member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  6  years.  Terms  of  Board  members  shall 
be  based  on  calendar  years  and  shall  expire 
on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  last 
calendar  year  of  the  appointment.  Each 
member  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  bis 
appointment  and  until  bis  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  taken 
olBce.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for 
cause  or  Ineligibility  by  the  President.  Va- 
cancies on  the  Board  may  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 
President,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
nominees  from  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  or,  in  tbe  discretion  of  the 
President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed 
for  the  appointment  of  members  for  a  regu- 
lar term.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall  not 
Impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  tbe  powers  of  tbe  Board,  ex- 
cept that  In  no  event  shall  tbe  Board  be 
empowered  to  act  tinless  eight  or  more  places 
on  tbe  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of 
the  Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  tbe 
Secretary's  representative,  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  of  $50  for  each  day's  attendance  at 
meetings  of  tbe  Board  and  while  traveling 
to  and  from  said  meetings,  but  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $a,500  in  any  1  year,  together 
with  actual,  necessary  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  in  tbe  discbarge 
of  bis  ofllclal  duties  without  regard  to  other 
laws  with  respect  to  allowances  which  may 
be  made  on  account  of  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  of  officers  and  employed 
personnel  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary, or  an  official  of  tbe  department  des- 
ignated by  blm,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer 
with  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
vote. 

8io.  9.  The  Board  ihAll  noMt  aniBUftUy  on 
tbe  secotut  Mondav  In  Jsnuary  and  at  other 
timet  upon  call  of  th«  Oh»lrman.  In  addi- 
tion, special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be 
called  at  any  time  by  a  msjorlty  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
onoe  In  each  calendar  quarter  of  each  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  Cbalrman  of  tbe  Board  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  2  calendar  years  and  until  bis 
successor  shall  have  been  selected  and  shall 
have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
the  Chairman  of  tbe  Board  shall  be  filled  for 
the  unexpired  term  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  11.  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorimi,  and 
action  may  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing at  which  a  quonun  is  present.  The  find- 
ings and  determinations  of  the  Board  made 
imder  tbe  authority  of  this  act  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt,  alter, 
and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judi- 
cially noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  manner  in  which  its 
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boslness  may  be  eoDducted  and  I  it*  powers 
may  be  exercised. 

Sec.  la.  Tbe  Board  may  sue  amd  be  sued 
tn  tbe  same  manner.  In  the  ssine  courts, 
and  to  tbe  same  extent  that  the^mmodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sue  an4  be  sued; 
and  the  laws,  rules,  and  decision^  applicable 
to  suits  by  or  against  that  CorpoHatlon  shall 
be  applicable  to  suits  by  or  against  the 
Board.  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  United  Statee  mails  In  the  ^ame  man- 
iwr  and  upon  the  same  conditi()n8  as  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  18.  The  Board  may  select  a 
committee  of  five  from  among  1 
and  delegate  to  It  any  power  or 
the  Board,   except  the   power  t 
stabilization  levels,  the  amount 

keting  assessment  herein  provld ..  . 

total  quantity  of  milk  and  buttif at  which 
may  be  marketed  under  market  ng  certifi- 
cates. Not  less  than  3  of  tbi  5  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  st  all  be  milk 
producers.  Tbe  temporary  impairment  of 
this  ratio  by  the  death,  reslgnatioi,  disquali- 
fication, or  removel  of  producer  ntembers.  or 
for  other  causes,  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  the  committee  to  act.  Memtiers  of  the 
executive  committee  shall  be  paid  their  ac- 
tual, necessary  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  without  regard  toother  laws 
with  respect  to  allowances  wbldb  may  be 
made  on  account  of  travel  and  iubsistenoe 
expenses  of  officers  and  employee}  personnel 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  addit|Dn  to  their 
compensation  as  members  of  the  ^oard,  may 
be  paid  a  per  diem  in  sucb  amouats  and  for 
such  days  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 
Vacancies  on  the  executive  comi^ittee  may 
be  filled  by  the  Board.  Vacancfes  on  tbe 
committee  shall  not  impair  the  pOwer  of  the 
remaining  members  to  exercise  alijthe  powers 
of  tbe  committee  provided  a  quonitn  remains. 
Three  members  of  tbe  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Chairn«n  of  the 
Board  shall  be  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  its  Chairman.  I^eetings  of 
the  executive  committee  may  be  c*led  by  tbe 
Chairman,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  tbe 
committee  In  office,  or  by  tbe  Secretary.  The 
Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  department 
designated  by  him.  shall  be  an  ex  oftcio  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  He  shall 
meet  and  confer  with  the  executl^  commit- 
tee but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vo|e  or  to  re- 
ceive expenses  or  per  diem. 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  may  enter  int*  and  carry 
out  sucb  contracts  or  agreements  as  are 
necessary  or  desirable  In  the  conduct  of  Ita 
business.  State  and  local  laws  or  rules  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  Ui  contracts 
or  agreements  of  the  Board,  or  Ihe  parties 
thereto,  to  the  extent  that  such  cintracts  or 
acraements  provide  that  such  latls  or  rulM 
ataali  not  be  applicable.  ] 

Skj.  15.  Tha  Board  may.  tlthar  llrtctly  or 
through  such  corporations,  ■tabllli  atlon  cor- 
porations, brokers,  agents,  or  peiions  as  it 
may  daslgnate,  acquire,  bold,  itMre,  ware- 
house, manufacture,  process,  serUee,  pack- 
age, advertise,  Mil,  and  transport,  or  otbtr- 
wlaa  aoqulra,  handle,  or  dispose  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  In  raw  or  processed  form,  or  in 
the  form  of  warehouse  receipts,  oi|  contracts 
to  buy  or  sell,  and  may  contract  for  plants, 
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facilities,  and  services  needed  to 
sucb  purposes. 

Sec.  16.  The  Board  shall  have 
acquire,  bold.  Improve,  repair, 
cumber,  lease,    use,   and   dispose 
personal  property,  or  any  right 
therein  which  may  be  necessary 
priate  to  the  conduct  of  its  businass. 

Sec.  17.  The  Board  may  borrow  slioney  and 
pledge  as  secxirlty  any  assets  whl^h  It  may 
have.  Including  dairy  products,  ft  shall  be 
entitled  to  borrow  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  tbe  Obmmodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  an  i  directed 
to  loan  to  it,  without  security,  sucl  amounts 
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as  tbe  Board  may  deem  neeeesary  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  purpoees  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided, hovever.  That  tbe  tcftal  amount  of 
aU  mosiey  borrowed  from  tlie  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
the  sum  of  $350,000,000.  The  Board  may 
borrow  money  from  any  other  source  of  credit 
available  to  it  upon  the  securjty  of  the  dairy 
products  acquired  by  It  or  on  the  security 
of  other  assets  or  by  unseci^ed  loans,  and 
may  issue  notes,  bonds,  and  other  obligations. 
OthM  than  the  authority  to  bknrow  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Board 
shall  have  no  authority  to  obll^iate  the  United 
States,  and  none  of  its  notes,  ponds,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  guaranteed  by  or  col- 
lectible from  the  United  Stat$8.  Judgments 
and  other  claims  against  the  Board  shall  be 
enforced  only  against  the  assets  of  the  Board 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  it  ♦ere  a  corpora- 
tion, and  no  UablUty  for  tbe  debts  or  actions 
of  the  Board  shall  exist  against  either  the 
United  States  or  any  memb$r.  officer,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Board  hi  his  Individual 
capacity.  7 

Sac.  18.  Tbe  Board  shall  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obliga- 
tions and  expendltxrres  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shaU  be  incurred.  aUowed.  and 
paid.  It  may  make  final  and  conclusive  set- 
tlement and  adjustment  of  any  claims  by  or 
against  the  Board  or  of  the  foco\mts  of  Its 
officers,  employees,  agents.  aUd  contractors. 
Sac.  19.  The  Board  may  mike  such  loaia 
and  advances  of  its  funds  aa  are  necessary 
In  the  conduct  of  Its  business^ 

Sec.  20.  The  Board  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powefs  vested  in  it 
and  the  effective  performance  of  the  dutlea 
imposed  on  it  by  this  act.  ] 

Sec.  21.  The  Board  shaU  pajH  Interest  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatiob  on  all  money 
owed  to  that  Corporation  at!  such  rates  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Sfcretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  represent  the  cojt  of  money  to 
the  Government,  taking  inta  consideration 
the  terms  for  which  sucb  amoiints  are  loaned 
to  the  Board.  ! 

Sec.  22.  The  Board  Is  autboHaed  to  t»e  In 
Its  business  all  funds  or  oth$r  assets  in  Its 
possession,  including  net  earnings  and  bor- 
rowed money.  ] 

8»c.  23.  Tbe  Board  may  appoint  such  com- 
mittees and  officers  and  emdioy  sucb  per- 
sonnel as  it  may  deem  neceseair  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  fix  the  Mnount  of  and 
pay  their  compensation,  deflna  their  author- 
ity and  duties,  and  delegate  to  them,  or  to 
such  corporations,  sublllsatlo^  corporatlona, 
brokers,  agents,  or  persons^wltk  whom  It  may 
contract,  sucb  of  the  powm  vested  In  tha 
Board  as  it  may  determine.  ex$ept  the  power 
to  determine  prloe-stablliaatlpn  levels,  tha 
amount  of  tha  marketing  ■■■jimunt  bartln 
provided  for,  or  the  toUl  quinttty  of  milk 
and  buttarfat  which  may  b$  Biarkttad  nndar 
marketing  cartlfloaus.  Alt  eudh  eommlttaaa. 
offloara,  and  emptoyaaa,  Including  tha  cxaou- 
tlva  commlttaa,  shall  be  aub)«^t  to  tha  gan- 
1^  iuparvlalon  and  control  pf  the  Board, 
Tha  Board  may  rtqulra  and  paf  for  bonds  for 
amployeea,  officers,  agents,  o^  eontractora. 
wone  of  the  offlcers,  members,  or  amployssa 
of  the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
Uws  and  regulaUons  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment, compensation,  elassifiea^on.  discharge, 
or  leave,  travel,  and  subsUtente  allowanoea. 
of  Government  employees.  exc$pt  such  regu- 
lations relating  thereto  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board.  Subsequent  amendmenta  of 
such  laws  or  regulaUons  shall  pot  affect  this 
exemption,  unless  such  ameildmants  *hmh 
specifically  so  provide.  ] 

Sic.  24.  The  Board  may.  with  the  consent 
of  the  agency  concerned,  acce^  and  utlUae, 
on  a  compensated  or  uncompensated  basis, 
the  officers,  employees,  serviaes.  faciUUes. 
and  information  of  any  agency  of  tbe  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
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Sac.  2S.  The  Board  may.  In  the  conduct  of 
Its  business,  utlllae  on  a  contract  or  fee  basis 
any  corporation,  stabUlaation  corporation, 
association,  agency,  person,  commodity  ex- 
change, broker,  or  trade  facility. 

Sxc.  26.  Tbe  Board  shall  at  all  times  main- 
tain complete  and  accurate  minutes  and 
books  of  account.  It  shall  file  annually  with 
tbe  Secretary  a  complete  report  of  the  busi- 
ness al  the  Board,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  Tbe  financial  trans- 
actions of  tbe  Board  shall  be  audited  an- 
nually by  a  certified  public  accountant,  or 
firm  thereof,  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  principles  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  commercial  corporate  transactions. 
Copies  of  the  audit  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Secretary  and  to  Congress. 

mnasL  daibt  aoviaoBT  ooicMrrm 

Sac.  27.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  Federal  Dairy  Advisory 
Committee  of  12  members  which  shall  con- 
fer with  and  advise  the  Board  concerning  the 
dairy  stabilizatton  programs  herein  author- 
ized. 

Sac.  28.  In  making  appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  the  Secretary  shall  give 
equitable  recognition  to  representation  of 
(1)  manufacturers,  handlers,  and  distribu- 
tors of  milk  and  dairy  products;  (2)  con- 
sumers; (3)  other  agricultural  commodities 
or  programs  that  may  be  affected  by  tbe 
operation  of  the  dairy  stabilization  program; 
and  (4)  other  interests  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  directly  concerned  with  tbe 
operation  of  this  act. 

Sbc.  29.  Membership  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  for  a  term  of  S  calendar  yeara, 
expiring  on  December  31  of  tbe  last  year  of 
the  term.  Bach  member  shall  bold  oiBce  for 
the  term  of  his  appointment  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall 
have  taken  office.  Members  of  tbe  Advisory 
Committee  may  be  removed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  or  without  cause.  Vacancies  may 
be  filled  by  the  Secretary  for  unexpired 
terms.  Vacancies  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  not  affect  tbe  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  meet  and  perform  the 
functions  at  the  Committee.  Original  ap- 
pointments shall  be  equally  divided  between 
1-.  2-.  and  S-year  terms,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official 
of  the  Department  dealgnated  by  him,  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  tbe  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the 
Committee  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sac.  30.  The  Advisory  Conunlttea  shall 
meet  annually  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary and  at  other  tlmaa  upon  call  of  tba 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Sao.  81.  Tha  Chairman  of  tha  Advlaory 
Committee  shall  be  satocted  annually  by 
tba  Oonunlttaa. 

Sao,  82.  A  aaajorlty  of  tha  mamban  of  tba 
Commlttaa  in  omoa  ahall  eonatltuta  a 
quortim,  and  raaolutlona  and  raeommanda- 
tlona  may  ba  adopted  by  a  majority  vota  of 
tboaa  praaant  at  any  oMating  at  wblab  a 
quorum  la  praaant. 

Bic.  SI.  Mambara  of  ttoa  Adrtaory  Oommn- 
taa.  other  than  tha  Saeratary  or  tha  Saera- 
tary's  repraaantatlva.  aball  ba  eompanaatad 
and  relmburaad  tor  travel,  aubalatanoa.  and 
other  axpanaas  from  tba  funda  of  tba  Board 
for  attendance  at  meatlnga  of  tba  Advlaory 
Committee  at  tbe  same  rates  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  members  at  tbe  Board  are 
eompanaatad  and  reimbursed  for  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Board. 


Sxc.  34.  The  Board  U  authcxiaed  and  di- 
rected to  stabilize  prices  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  to  producets.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  the  amounta,  tarma,  typaa. 
and  oondltlona  of  the  stablUaation  c^iara- 
tions  of  tha  Board,  and  tba  extant  to  whldti 
euch  operations  are  carried  out.  tttaXL  ba 
determined  by  tbe  Board. 


Sac.  89.  Stabillaad  prlcaa  to  producers  for 
milk  and  buttarfat  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Board  at  larels  to  be  eetabUshed  and  an- 
nounced annually  by  tbe  Board.  In  deter- 
mining StablUaation  price  levels,  tbe  amount 
of  the  marketing  asseasment,  and  tbe  prices 
at  which  various  dairy  products  will  be 
bought  or  sold.  In  any  marketing  year,  the 
Bofird  shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  the 
declared  policy  of  this  act,  (2)  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and 
the  importance  of  such  essential  foods  to 
the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  national  defense,  (8)  the 
estimated  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  producta 
for  such  marketing  year,  (4)  the  estimated 
demand  tor  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
such  marketing  year,  (6)  the  price  support 
level  for  feed  crops  which  affect  the  coat 
of  milk  production,  (6)  the  estimated  coats 
of  producing,  proceestng,  and  marketing 
milk  and  dairy  products.  (7)  the  reUtion- 
ship  which  the  price  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts bear  to  prices  for  other  foods  and  to 
hourly  returns  tot  labor,  (8)  the  hourly  re- 
turns for  the  labor  of  dairy  farmers  and 
their  famines.  (9)  estimated  returns  to 
farmers  from  alternative  crops  and  commod- 
ities. (10)  the  general  economic  condition 
of  dairy  farmers  and  the  effect  of  such  con- 
dition upon  the  economy  of  rural  commu- 
nities and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  (11) 
the  need  for  maintaining  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  the  prices  that  farmers 
receive  and  the  ooet  of  the  things  that  farm- 
ers buy,  and  (12)  other  economic  conditions 
which  affect  the  market  for  milk  and  dairy 
products.  In  making  such  determinations, 
the  Board  may  hold  such  public  hearings, 
with  notloe,  and  utlllae  sucb  studies  as  It 
considers  neceesary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  thU  act.  The  stabilization  levels 
shaU  be  established  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  and  ahall  be  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  They  shall  be  announced  as  far 
in  advance  of  the  marketing  year  as  is  prac- 
ticable. The  Btabilization  levels  so  an- 
nounced by  the  Botml  shall  not  thereafter 
be  varied  before  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year  for  which  they  are  appUcable,  except 
that  In  emergency  caaea,  after  a  pubUc  bear- 
ing, with  notice,  the  Board  may  redetermine 
the  stabilization  levels  if  it  finds  that  con- 
ditions have  materially  changed  since  the 
announcement  was  made.  A  reasonable 
time,  taking  Into  oonalderation  tbe  character 
of  tbe  emergency,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
Board  before  any  radetermlned  sublllsatlon 
levels  are  made  efTactive.  Tbe  Board's  find- 
ing and  the  record  of  tba  bearing  shall  ba 
available  to  tba  public. 

Sac.  86.  Appropriate  adjuatmanta  and 
varlatlona  taay  ba  made  by  tha  Board  In  tba 
StablUaation  prleee  for  different  products 
and  for  dtffaranoaa  In  arada,  typa,  quality, 
location,  saaaon,  and  oUmt  faetora.  To  da- 
tarmina  tba  aUMllsad  prloa  laral  for  any 
markatlng  year,  tba  atoblllaad  prloaa  to  pro- 
duoara  for  all  eommodltlaa  praacrlbad  under 
thla  aot  for  aucb  ntarkatlng  yaar  ahall  ba  ra- 
duoad  to  a  eommon  factor,  aueh  aa  milk 
aqulvalant,  and  a?aragad, 

Sao.  87.  In  order  to  atabUlaa  prloaa  for  milk 
and  dairy  producta,  tba  Board  la  autboriaad 
and  directed  to  aatabllsb  and  matnUln  a 
aurplua  holding  pooL  Tba  Board  aball  re- 
move from  tba  ordinary  and  usual  cbannala 
of  domaatlc  conaumption  milk  and  dairy 
producU  which  are  not  absorbed  in  such 
channels  at  the  praralllng  sUbiliaatlon  prloa 
larels.  In  order  to  aeoomplish  this  objective, 
tha  Board  ahall  stand  ready  and  willing  at 
all  tlmaa  to  purchase  domestically  produced 
batter,  ftbartdar  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry- 
milk  soUda.  together  with  such  milk  and 
buttarfat  and  such  other  dairy  products  or 
byproducts  aa  tha  Board  may  by  order  des- 
ignate. Soeh  purchases  shall  be  at  prXot 
levels  irtil^  the  Board  determines  will  re- 
turn to  producers  on  a  general  average  basis 
tbe  prevailing  stabilization  levels  for  milk 


and  buttarfat.  Appropriate  adjuatmenta 
and  differentials  may  be  nmde  between  ter- 
minal markets,  and  between  such  terminal 
markets  and  country  loeatlona.  The  Board 
shall  g^ve  due  consideration  to  historical 
and  established  differentials  In  determining 
sucb  adjustments  and  differentials.  Pur- 
chaaea  nwy  be  made  either  In  terminal  mar- 
kets or  at  country  locations,  or  both,  with 
appropriate  adjiistments  and  dlfferenttala  as 
above  provided.  The  Board  may  preacrlbe 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  It  will 
make  such  purchases.  The  specifle  pur- 
chases to  be  made  and  the  types  and  grades 
to  be  purchased  shall  be  In  the  diaeretlon 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  take  physical 
possession  of  any  milk  or  any  dairy  products 
acquired  by  It  or  operate  through  the  use  of 
contracts  or  warehouae  receipts  in  Its  dis- 
cretion. It  may  operate  on  tbe  commodity 
exchanges  to  whatever  extent  It  deems  ap- 
propriate. It  may  make  Its  purchases  and 
sales  and  perform  its  other  functions  through 
its  own  staff  or  through  such  commltteea. 
corporations,  stabilization  oorporatlons, 
agents,  brokers,  or  persons  aa  It  may  daa- 
Ignate. 

Sac.  88.  Tbe  Board  may  adl  any  milk  or 
any  dairy  product  owned  or  controlled  by  It 
at  any  price  not  prohibited  by  this  section. 
In  determining  sales  policies  for  any  milk 
or  any  dairy  product  Intended  for  use  tn  the 
ordinary  and  visual  channels  of  domeetle 
consumption,  the  Board  ahall  give  consid- 
eration to  the  establishing  of  such  policies 
with  respect  to  prices,  terms,  and  conditlona 
as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or  deter 
manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from 
acquiring  and  carrying  normal  inventnrlaa 
of  such  commodities.  The  Board  shall  not 
sell  any  milk  or  any  dairy  product  for  use 
in  the  ordinary  and  usual  channels  al  do- 
mestic consvunpUon  at  less  than  the  current 
stabilization  price  therefor.  Tbe  foregoing 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  (a)  sales  to 
prevent  detericx'atlon  or  spoilage  or  to  rotate 
stocks,  (b)  sales  for  the  purpoae  of  estab- 
lishing claims  against  any  person  for  wrong- 
ful act  or  violation  of  contract,  (c)  sales 
for  txpart.  (d)  sales  for  use  In  connection 
with  QMClal  pnxnotlonal  programa  to  In- 
crease eonsumption.  (e)  sales  for  new,  sec- 
ondary, or  byproduct  uses,  (f)  sales  for  feed, 
and  (g)  such  other  sales  as  the  Board  finds 
and  determines  will  not  Interfere  with  tbe 
purposes  of  this  act.  The  Board  may.  in  Ita 
discretion,  give  away,  barter  for  domestic 
or  foreign  aaaeta.  or  sell  at  reduced  prlcaa 
or  for  foreign  currency,  any  milk  or  any 
dairy  product  in  its  poaaasalon  or  under  Ita 
control  whara  tha  uaa  to  ba  made  of  It  la 
not  In  tba  ordinary  and  usual  cbannala  al 
domestic  conaumption.  Ineludlng  aalaa  or 
gifts  to  the  armed  aerrleas.  for  sobeol 
lunobaa.  for  acbool  milk  programa,  to  ehar- 
itabla  inatttutlona,  to  govammantal  afanelaa, 
or  Inatttutlona,  to  aduoatlonal  or 
Inatltutlona,  for  domaatlo  rallaf,  for  fe 
relief ,  for  aspert.  and  to  aueh  other 
or  for  aueh  other  purpoaaa  aa  tha  Board  da- 
tarmlnaa  wUl  not  Intarfara  with  tha  purpoaaa 
Of  thla  aot. 

9m.  t0.  Tba  IMaral  OoTararaaBt  and  tha 
Tarlotaa  afanelaa  and  Inatrumantalltlaa  there- 
of, In  eonnecttoo  with  programa  aponaorad 
by  tba  Oovammant  or  supported  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  Oovammant  funds  which  call 
for  tbe  distribution  at  food,  ahall  glva  due 
consideration  to  obtaining  milk  and  dairy 
products  from  the  Board.  Agendea  of  tha 
United  States  Government  In  connection 
with  relief  or  other  distributions  or  tbe  pro- 
curing of  materials,  eqtilpment,  auppllaa.  or 
services  tn  foreign  nattona,  are  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Board  In  the  dlapoaal 
of  milk  and  dairy  producta  by  barter  or  ex- 
change for  foreti^  asaeta  or  cvrrenclea,  and 
In  the  ultlllBatlon  of  foreign  ounenclea. 

Sac.  4C.  Tha  Board  Is  authorlaad  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  new  and  expanded  out- 
leta  for  milk  and  dairy  producta. 
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8bc.  41.  The  operations  of  the  Board  in 
connection  with  acquiring,  transporting, 
holding,  storing,  manufacturing,  processing, 
handling,  selling,  and  disposing  of  mlU:  and 
dairy  products  may  be  conducted  through 
regular  commercial  channels,  and  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  by  the  Board  to 
dislocating  or  disrupting  as  little  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
usual  and  customary  channels  of  trade. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
Board  from  conducting  such  operations  It- 
self or  through  a  corporation,  stabilization 
corporation,  broker,  agency,  or  person. 

Sec.  42.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
nurpJus  milk  or  dairy  products  shall  not  be 
■old  or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  the  ordinary 
and  usual  channels  of  domestic  trade  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  by  any 
other  Federal  agency  without  the  express 
consent  of  the  Board.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  segregate  the  surplus  milk 
and  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  or  subsequently  acquired  by  it  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  43.  In  any  marketing  year  in  which 
siuplus  milk  or  dairy  products  are  acquired 
by  the  Board  and  in  which  milk  or  dairy 
products  are  Imported  into  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  country,  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  turn  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  disposal  as  surplus  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  act  an 
amount  of  such  surplus  dairy  products  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  Imports,  as  determined  by 
the  Board,  or.  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Board  may 
dispose  of  such  surplus  dairy  products  for 
the  accoimts  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. All  loss  sustained  by  the  Board  in 
removing  from  the  domestic  market  surplus 
milk  and  dairy  products  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  such  imports  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Board  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  Board  may  exclude  from  the  op- 
eration of  tills  section  any  imported  dairy 
products  which  it  determines  are  not  com- 
petitive with  domestically  produced  milk, 
butterfat.  or  dairy  products. 

Sec.  44.  In  any  marketing  year  In  which 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products  are  acquired 
by  the  Board  and  in  which  the  total  domestic 
production  of  milk  or  butterfat  is  increased 
due  to  diversion  from  the  production  of  any 
other  crop  or  commodity,  including  live- 
stock, the  production  of  which  is  controlled 
or  regulated  under  any  Federal  agricultural 
program,  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  turn 
over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
disposal  as  surplus  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  an  amount  of  such 
surplus  dairy  products  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  equivalent  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  increased  milk  and  butterfat  production, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Board  may  dispose  of  such  surplus 
for  the  account  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  All  loss  sustained  by  the  Board 
in  removing  from  the  market  eurpliu  milk 
and  dairy  products  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  volume  of  such  increased  production 
due  to  diversion  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Board 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such 
losses  shall  be  charged  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  price-support  programs  of 
the  crops  from  which  such  diversion  oc- 
curred. 

BEVHrW   BY   THX   SECRETART 

Sec.  45.  The  operations  of  the  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  the  eupervlBlon  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  following  extent  and 
In  the  following  manner.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  certify  to  the  Board  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  operations  of  the 
Board  have  resulted  or  will  result  In  prices 
to  producers  for  mlJlc  or  butterfat  or  both 
which  are  unreasonably  high  when  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  purpose  of  this 
act,  he  Bhan,  unless  prompt  action  Is  taken 


by  the  Board  to  remedy  the  situlition,  cause 
a  hearing  to  be  held  within  the  Department 
for  the  piu-pose  of  determining  such  fact. 
Reasonable  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be 
given,  and  all  Interested  parties  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  appear  fcnd  present 
evidence,  statements,  and  argxi^nents  rele- 
vant and  material  to  the  issues  involved, 
all  of  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  hearing.  The  Seeretary  may 
prescribe  rules  and  regiUatlon*  governing 
such  hearings.  i 

Sec.  48.  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of 
such  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  operations  of  the  Board  halve  resulted 
or  will  result  in  prices  to  producers  that 
are  unreasonably  high,  when  oc^idered  in 
connection  with  the  purposes  of  (this  act,  he 
shall  by  order  prescribe  the  stablUkation  price 
levels  which  he  determines  would  not  be 
subject  to  such  objection.  j 

Stc.  47.  If  the  Board  shall  fjll  or  refuse 
Within  a  reasonable  time  to  take  effective 
action  to  bring  the  stabilization  price  levels 
in  line  with  the  levels  ordered,  the  Secretary 
may  petition  the  United  Statep  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colui^bia  Circuit 
for  a  decree  directing  the  memliers  of  the 
Board  to  take  action  or  to  ceasa  and  desist 
from  the  taking  of  certain  action^  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  court  shall  have  jutisdlctlon  to 
enter  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 
aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  enter 
such  other  decree  as  the  court  l  may  deem 
equitable.  The  orders  of  the  coiirt  may  be 
enforced  by  contempt  proceeflngs.  Any 
Older  issued  by  the  Secretary  as|at>ove  pro- 
vided may  be  appealed  by  the  Btoard  to  the 
said  court  and  shall  thereupon  [be  subject 
to  review  by  the  court.  j 

MABKETTNO      ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  48.  The  cost  of  operating  the  stabili- 
zation program  and  of  regulatiw^  the  mar- 
keting of  milk  and  dairy  producu  in  inter- 
state  and   foreign    commerce,   of   so   as    to 
affect  such  commerce,   as  hereif  provided, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  milk  producers  and  Im- 
porters marketing  milk,  butterfj|t,  or  dairy 
products  in  such  commerce,  or  ab  as  to  af- 
fect  such   commerce,  in   proportton   to   the 
milk,  butterfat,  and  dairy  products  so  mar- 
keted by  them.    Thus  the  cost  ofldeveloplng 
and  maintaining  an  orderly,  stabilized,  and 
improved  market  will  be  charged]  directly  to 
those  using  the  improved  markei  and  shar- 
ing in  its   benefits  and  to  themj  only;    and 
the  amount  paid  by  each  will  be  directly 
related   to  the   use  made  of   th*  improved 
market.    Marketing  assessments  |n  amounts 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  trie  program, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  in^ccordance 
with  the  estimated  requirements  pf  the  pro- 
gram for  each  marketing  year,  arei  hereby  as- 
sessed against  and  shaU  be  collkcted  from 
each  producer  and  importer  who)  sells  milk, 
butterfat.  or  dairy  products  in  iJterstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or   so  as  to^ffect  such 
commerce.    The  marketing  assessments  shall 
be  established  on  an  annual,  marketing  year 
basis.      They    shall    be    announced    by    the 
Board  as   far   In   advance  of  thet  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  as  is  practicable.    The 
assessments  so  annoimced  shall  bot  there- 
after be  varied  before  the  close  oTthe  mar- 
keting year  for  which   they  are  japplicable, 
except  that   in  emergency  cases,  'the   Board 
may  redetermine  such  marketing  aesessments 
in  the  same  manner  that  stabUization  price 
levels  may  be   redetermined   in   emergency 
cases.    Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butter- 
fat. or  dairy  products  from  a  prajducer  (ex- 
cept purchases  by  consumers  for  Other  than 
commercial     uses),     shall     wlthliold     from 
the  purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the 
marketing  assessment  and  shall  remit  the 
same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue.   For  the  purposes  of  this  aedtlon,  milk 
butterfat.  or   dairy   products  delivered   by   a 
prodticer  to  a  cooperative  association  of  pro- 
ducers ShaU  be  subject  to  the  imarketing 
assessment    upon   such    delivery.)    Returns 
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shall  be  filed  and  remittance  t  tnmAe  monthly 
by  such  purchasers  in  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Conunissiqner. 

Ssc.  49.  Producers  holding;  licenses  or  per- 
mits issued  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  agen- 
cies authorizing  them  to  sell  milk,  butter- 
fat, or  dairy  products  directly  to  consumers 
shall  file  returns  and  pay  [  the  marketing 
assessment  on  all  sales  ma|le  by  them  to 
consumers  for  other  than  coi^merclal  uses. 

Sec.  60.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  collect  the  marketing  assess- 
ments provided  for  herein  and  shall  pre- 
scribe  such  rules  and  regula^ons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  |>tu-pose. 

Sec.  61.  The  collection  ofl  the  marketing 
assessmenU  shall  be  enforced  in  the  ^"\r 
manner  that  the  collection  bf  the  taxes  on 
employees  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  is  enforced,  aiid  the  remedies, 
penalties,  and  punishments  provided  by  law 
or  regulations  for  enforcement  of  such  em- 
ployee taxes  shall.  Insofar  aa  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  pitovisions  of  this 
act,  be  applicable  to  the  collection  and  en- 
forcement of  the  marketing  aisesements. 

Sec.  63.  Tliere  Is  appropnated  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  |the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1959.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
marketing  assessmenU  colletted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Such  sxmas  shall  be 
maintained  in  a  separate  fu»d  and  shall  be 
\ised  by  the  Board  only  to  accomplish  the 
pin-poses  and  policies  of  this  act  and  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Board.  The 
Mums  appropriated  imder  this  sectlcm  ahall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  continue  to  remain  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  xmtU  lezpended.  All 
sums  coUected  by  the  Cctnmlssloner  of 
Internal  Revenue  under  th#  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  credited  a«  received  to  a 
special  account  without  flscid  year  limita- 
tion set  up  for  the  use  of  thte  Board.  Such 
funds,  including  any  other:  funds  of  the 
Board,  borrowed  or  ctherwlsel  which  may  be 
in  any  such  special  account,!  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Board  in  darrylng  out  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  kct  and  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  tte  Board  The 
Board  may  expend  such  f undfc  for  such  pur- 
poees.  at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and 
to  such  amounts,  conslftent  irtth  the  provl- 
slons  of  this  act.  as  the  B<iard  finds  wUl 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act 

Sec.  53.  The  Secretary  of  &e  Ti^asury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  upod  request  of  the 
Board  to  establish  one  or  mjore  special  ac- 
counts  without  fiscal  year  llniltatlon  for  the 
use  of  the  Board.  | 

Sec.  64.  AM  imports  of  milk  butterfat,  and 
dairy  products  shall  be  subjeA  to  the  collec- 
tion of  marketing  assesEmen^s  at  the  same 
rates  as  those  collected  fromi  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  Secretary  of  the!  Treasury  shall 
collect  the  marketing  assessments  on  imports 
at  the  time  of  importation.  The  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  import  tn  on 
sugar  imposed  by  section  45D1  (b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1951  shall,  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  Inconsli  rtent  with  this 
act.  be  applicable  to  the  collection  of  the 
marketing  assessments  on  ImoOrts.  All  funds 
so  collected  shaU  be  credited  as  received  to 
the  special  account  of  the  Bfcard  and  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  thelBoard  in  the 
u^^^  V"^  ^°'  *^"  P"T»«J«  above  men- 
l^u^\  ^"'""  "°''  regulation^  governing  the 
^«!^.K.^'L°^  payment  of  sudh  feee  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

MARKETING    ALLOTMENT    isOCRAMS 

Sec.  55.  The  provisions  dt  sections  55 
Oirough  63  ShaU  be  applicablf  only  to  mar- 
keting years  when  a  marketing  allotment 
program  la  required  or  in  effect  under  thi* 
act. 

Sec.  66.  In  the  event  the  marketing  assess- 
ment established  by  the  Eioard  for  any 
marketing  year  would  exceed  26  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  mUk.  the  Board  shall  set 
up  and  put  into  effect  for  sue  h  year  a  mar- 


keting allotment  program  operated  and 
financed  In  tt>«  manner  tiareinaftar  autbar- 
Ized. 

Sac.  87.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  baae 
for  each  producer  dealrtng  to  market  milk  or 
butterfat.  Bases  shall  be  ^imtgnrttl  to  pro- 
ducers, including  partnerships,  corporations, 
or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds 
or  farms.  The  Board  shall  provide  by  rules 
or  regulations  for  the  franafer  of  bases  to 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  aaslgnment  of  bases 
to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  ba&es  to  avoid  hardship,  for  such 
other  adjustments  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act  as  the  Board  deems  appro- 
priate. Including  adjustments  for  deficit  pro- 
duction areas,  and  for  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up 
and  operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the 
programs  herein  authorized.  In  allocating 
such  bases  the  Bocu^  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration historical  production,  trends,  ab- 
normal production  during  the  hlEtorlcal 
period,  and  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  such  allocation  In  an 
equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases 
established  by  the  Board  shall  continue  in 
effect  from  jtmx  to  year  until  terminated  by 
the  Board,  but  such  bases  shall  be  subject 
to  modification  and  adjustments  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  58.  Persons  required  to  withhold  and 
report  marketing  assessments  shall  make 
such  additional  reports  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation  relating  to 
the  voliune  of  milk  marketed  by  each  pro- 
ducer. The  Board  shall  hare  axrthortty  to 
make  such  investigations,  inspections,  and 
audits  of  the  records  of  any  such  person  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  effectively  the  objectives  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  69.  Tits  Board  shaU  estimate  and  an- 
nounce annually,  as  far  to  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  applicable  marketing  year 
as  is  practicable.  (1)  the  estimated  supply  for 
such  marketing  year;  (2)  the  total  quantity 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  which  can  bs 
marketed  during  such  marketing  year  at 
prices  equal  to  or  above  the  stabilization 
price  levels  for  such  year;  (3)  the  total 
quantity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  which 
can  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  at 
prices  less  than  the  stabilization  price  levels 
for  such  year  but  which  will  provide  a  net 
return  above  the  cost  of  handling;  (4)  the 
total  quantity  of  milk  and  dairy  products  to 
be  sold,  donated,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
during  such  year  at  a  net  loss  below  the 
cost  of  handling:  (5)  the  amount  by  which 
storage  stocks,  reserves,  and  set-asides  will 
be  increased  or  decreased  during  such  year; 
(fl)  the  value  of  the  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  Items  numbered  1  through  6  above 
Including  negative  values  where  applicable; 
and  (7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act.  The  estimates  of  the 
Board  may  be  varied  before  the  close  of  the 
markeUng  year  for  which  they  are  appli- 
cable in  the  same  manner  in  which  an- 
nouncements of  stabilization  price  leveU 
may  be  varied. 

Sec.  60.  The  Board  shall  annually  allocate 
to  producers  holding  bases  established  by 
the  Board  the  available  markets  for  the  ap- 
plicable marketing  year.  Such  allocations 
may  be  expressed  to  terms  of  percentage  of 
base. 

Sec.  61.  The  Board  ehall  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  markettog  certificates  covering 
the  marketing  allocations  of  each  producer. 

Sec.  62.  The  Board  may  establish  one  or 
more  marketing  assessment  rates  for  milk 
or  butterfat  marketed  to  any  marketing  year 
when  a  marketing  allotment  program  Is  In 
effect.  Buch  rates  may  be  varied  as  between 
milk  or  butterfat  marketed  under  marketing 
certificates  and  ttta^  marketed  wttliaut  sucb 
certificates. 

8r.  63.  Marketing  aUotment  programs  aet 
up  by  the  Board  shaU  be  suspended  or  t«r- 


mtoated  by  the  Board  whenever  the  market- 
ing assessment  established  by  the  Board  for 
any  marketing  year  would  not  exceed  25  cents 
per  htmdredwelght  of  milk.  If  tor  any  sub- 
sequent marketing  year  such  assessment 
would  exceed  that  amoxmt,  then  a  market- 
ing allotment  program  shall  be  operated  for 
each  Mxuii  marketing  year. 

inSCKLLAirBOTTS 

Sec.  64.  The  latest  available  statistics  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  tised  in 
making  the  findings  and  determinations  re- 
quired to  be  made  under  this  act.  Such  eta- 
tlstlcs  and  other  toformation  of  the  F^sd- 
eral  Oovernment,  and  of  its  departments  and 
sgendes,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Board. 

Sec.  65.  Office  space  for  the  central  office 
of  the  Board  shall  be  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  if  the  Board  re- 
quests the  use  of  such  space. 

Sac.  06.  The  provisions  of  tha  federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  (PubUc  Law  163,  81st  Cong.);  section 
3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  8.  C. 
6).  as  amended;  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  (41  U.  8.  C.  85-45);  sec- 
tion 8741  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C. 
32);  and  aeetlons  431  and  483  of  title  18 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (18  U.  8.  C. 
431.  482)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  eon- 
tracts,  purchases,  sales,  or  payments  made 
under  this  act. 

Sac.  67.  If  any  provision  of  this  aet  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person,  circum- 
stance, commodity,  or  product  la  held  invalid. 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  act  and 
the  application  thereof  to  other  persons,  cir- 
cumstances.  cosnmodltlea.  or  producta,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  68.  All  milk  and  dairy  products  held 
by  or  for  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board  and  all  other  assets  of  the  Board.  In- 
eludtog  borrowed  money,  shall  be  deemed 
property  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
exempt  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  except  that  real  estate  owned  by 
the  Board  shall  be  subject  to  nondiscrimina- 
tory State  and  local  real-estate  taxes.  The 
Income,  obligations,  contracts,  and  transac- 
tions of  the  Board,  including  purchases  and 
sales  made  by  or  for  the  Board,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 
Ucenses,  and  fees.  All  activities,  contracts, 
tranaaetlone.  and  operations  of  the  Board. 
Its  members,  executive  committee,  oflloers, 
employees,  snd  agents  which  are  authorized 
by  this  aet  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal  and 
State  antitrust  laws. 

Sec.  69.  No  member  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  nor  any  other  person 
employed  or  acting  In  any  official  capacity  in 
the  administration  of  this  act.  shall  specu- 
late, directly  or  todirectly,  to  milk,  butterfat. 
or  dairy  products,  or  to  contracts  relattog 
thereto,  nor  shall  any  such  person  accept  or 
receive  any  benefit  or  gain  from  any  such 
speculation  by  others  or  own  or  have  any 
beneficial  taterest  in  any  stock  or  other  mem- 
bership interest  to  any  organization  engaged 
to  any  such  speculation.  Normal  btistoess 
operations  connected  with  the  production, 
manufacturing,  staring,  and  effective  naer- 
chandislng  of  milk  and  dairy  products, 
whether  hedged  or  not,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered speculative  withto  the  meantog  ol  this 
section.  No  member  of  the  Board  or  of  the 
Advlaory  Committee,  nor  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Board  or  its  activities  or  who  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  files  or  Information  of  the  Board, 
shall  dlTulge  any  information  concerning  the 
Board  or  lU  activities,  which  the  Board  shall 
have  classified  as  confidential.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisioas  of  this  section  mhtkU 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more 
than  flO/)00  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 


6bc.  70.  The  general  penal  statutes  relatlav 
to  crimes  and  oaensea  against  the  United 
States,  its  property,  oontracta.  employaea, 
and  opsrattons  shall  apply  wtth  respect  to  ttaa 
Board,  its  propsrty.  eositoaots.  amployaas.  and 
operations  to  the  extent  that  such  appUoa- 
tion  is  ru>t  tooonstotent  with  tha  provialona 
of  this  act. 

Szc.  71.  The  price  support  operatioas  of 
the  Secretary  under  title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk,  but- 
terfat, and  dairy  products  shall  be  suspended 
dtiring  the  entire  period  that  stabiitaattoa 
operations  are  carried  on  by  tbe  Board  under 
the  authority  of  this  act, 

azrxas3«imM  or  imjc  rttojmcnm 

Ssc.  72.  On  the  second  Monday  to  Septem- 
ber 1958,  a  referendum  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  to  determtoe  whether  dairy 
farmers  favor  a  dairy  stabilization  program 
operated  by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization 
Board  as  hereto  provided  or  a  price  support 
program  operated  by  the  Secretary  under 
title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  governtog  such 
referendum  and  shall  determine  all  questions 
relattog  thereto.  He  shall  promptly  deter- 
mtoe and  announce  the  results  of  tlie  refer- 
endum. Producers  eligible  to  vote  for  nom- 
inees for  appointment  to  the  Federal  Dairy 
Stabilization  Board  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
to  such  referendum.  In  any  election  or 
referendum  conducted  under  the  authority 
of  this  act.  the  Secretary  shall  consider  tha 
vote  of  any  cooperative  association  of  milk 
producers  bona  fide  engaged  to  markettog 
milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy  products  for  pro- 
ducers or  ths  vote  of  the  producers  who  are 
members  of,  stockholdert  in,  or  under  oon- 
tract  with,  such  cooperative  aaaoclatloa. 

Sac.  73.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  to  tha 
referendiun  provided  for  to  the  above  section 
favor  a  price  support  program  operated  by 
the  Federal  Dairy  Stabilization  Board  as  here- 
to provided,  then  the  stabUlaation  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  and  the  collection  of  the 
marketing  assessments  shall  begto  April  1« 
1969.  The  price  support  operations  ot  the 
Secretary  under  title  XI  of  ths  Agrteoltural 
Act  of  1949  shall  thereupon  be  suspcndsd  as 
provided  to  section  71  of  this  act. 

Sec.  74.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  to  the 
referendum  above  provided  favor  a  price  sup- 
port program  operated  by  ths  Secretary  un- 
der tlUe  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1048. 
then  the  Secretary  shall  conttoue  to  rnm^^ 
available  to  producers  price  support  for  rntt^ 
butterfat,  and  the  products  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat under  title  II  of  said  act,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Dairy  Stablllzatloa  Act 
of  19&8  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

8CC.  76.  The  dedsion  of  the  Secretary  In  aB 
matters  relating  to  the  referendum  above 
provided  shall  be  flnaL 

Sac.  76.  In  order  to  provide  a  definite  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  such  referendum,  tttm 
Board  Is  directed,  to  the  event  the  dairy 
stabilization  program  hereto  provided  la  ap- 
proved and  notwlthstandtog  any  other  pro- 
visitMxs  of  this  act.  to  supixirt  prices  to  pro- 
ducers for  milk  and  butterfat  tor  tbe  bmt- 
keting  year  beginning  AprU  I.  1869,  at  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  using  the 
msnufacttirtog  milk  parity  equivalent  for- 
mula originally  used  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1M0.  and  the  markstlng  ■iisissiimii 
for  suoh  mariceting  year  shall  be  S8  cents  pa? 
hundredweight  of  milk  or  oiUk  aqul^ttleii^ 
Thereafter  the  stabilization  levels  and  tha 
amount  of  the  nuu'kettog  assessments  shall 
t>e  determined  annually  as  herein  provided. 
The  provtaions  of  this  act  relating  to  varia- 
tions to  annual  stabilization  levels  and  mar- 
kettog aaMasment  ratsa  In  emeifenoy  eMtt 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  stabllteatlon  levela 
and  marki^lng  assessment  ratss  prsscribed 
to  this  section. 

Sac.  77.  Dairy  stabillBatloa  programs  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Dairy  Stablllatlon 
Board  shall  be  subjaet  to  a  referendum  to 
determtoe  whether  such  iirograms  ahaU  be 
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eontlttuad  or  tennlnatMl,  U  10  percent  or 
mora  at  ttm  milk  producen.  eligible  to  vote 
In  ret erenduma  under  thJe  ect  Bball  petition 
tlie  Secretary  In  writing  for  eucli  referendum. 
Upon  reoelpt  of  a  qualified  petition,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  conduct  nicti  referendum  and 
determine  and  announce  the  results  thereof. 
Sac.  78.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  In  the 
referendum  provided  for  In  the  above  section 
favor  a  price  support  program  operated  by 
the  Federal  Dairy  SUtblllaatlon  Board,  then 
the  stabilization  operations  of  the  Board  and 
the  collection  of  the  marketing  assessments 
shall  be  continued.  If  a  majority  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum  provided  for  In  the 
above  section  favor  discontinuing  the  stabili- 
sation operations  of  the  Board,  then  the 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  producers 
prlee  support  for  milk,  butterfat,  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat  under  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Upon  the 
relnstltutlon  of  such  price  supports  by  the 
Secretary,  the  stabilization  operations  of  the 
Board  shall  cease  and  no  further  marketing 
aesesements  shall  be  collected.  All  assets  of 
the  Board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  liquidation.  Any  assets  remaining 
after  the  payment  of  all  obligations  of  the 
Board  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
tue  in  connection  with  such  price  support 
operations. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  senior 
Senator  from  the  No.  1  dairy  State  in 
the  Union,  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  bill  to  establish  a  self- 
help  program  for  the  dairy  industry.  As 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HtncPHRET],  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  provide  an  adequate,  bal- 
anced, and  orderly  flow  of  milk  to  the 
public,  and  to  establish  an  improred 
price-support  program  for  dairy  fanners. 

Additional  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  to  (a)  provide  a  fair 
return  for  dairy  farmers;  (b)  establish 
reasonable  prices  for  consumers;  and 
(c)  relieve  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  burden  of  a  costly  price-supi>ort  pro- 
gram. 

As  my  colleague  has  pointed  out.  this 
proposed  legislation  represents  a  major 
brealcthrough  in  the  dairy  industry's  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  better  price-support 
program  for  our  dairy  farmers.  For 
years  the  dairy  industry  has  attempted 
to  design  such  a  program.  Regrettably, 
until  now,  it  has  been  difficult  to  gain 
broad  suiqwrt  for  any  specific  program. 

This  self-help  program  has  now  gained 
the  wide  support  of  a  number  of  farm 
organizations.  The  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  the  National  Oranpe. 
as  well  as  a  number  of  individual  dairy 
experts,  deserve  particular  commenda- 
tion for  their  contributions  to  the  formu- 
lation of  this  legislation. 

ancBOBD:  XMiaanan  acnoir 

There  will,  of  course,  be  problems  to  be 
resolved  that  may  require  changes  and 
modifications  of  the  bilL  Finally,  and 
mo6t  important,  the  plan  would  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves in  a  referendum. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  by  a 
recent  announcement  by  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellshdu].  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In 
effect,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee would  prefer  not  to  handle  farm 
legislation  this  session  on  a  commodity- 
by-commodity— I  believe  he  termed  it 
"piecemeal"— basis. 


Now,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Judiciary  jCom- 
mittees,  I  fully  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous workload  borne  by  our  colloagues 
on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee. However,  I  believe  the  Congress  and 
the  country  should  welcome,  rather  than 
"turn  thumbs  down  on"  this  pioneering 
effort  of  the  dairy  industry  to  fl|uuice 
its  own  price-support  program. 

I  therefore  respectfully — but  strong- 
ly— urge  that  hearings  be  held  ok  this 
self-help  plan. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  all 
dairy  problems  cannot  be  resolveq  by  a 
single  economic,  or  legislative,  action. 

The  problem  is  complex.  The  ai^swers 
must  be  appropriately  diversified. 

I  have  prepared  a  supplemental  state- 
ment on  the  self-help  plan  and  other 
aspects  of  the  dairy  situation.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment printed  at  this  point  \n  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  ^  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows : 

Statxickivt   bt   SnrATOx    Wn.i 

The  Congress  should  act  early  on  tfa^  self- 
help  plan.  I 

The  main  features  of  the  program  Sre: 

1.  It  establishes  a  price  support  pibgram 
largely  financed  by  the  dairy  industry  itself. 
to  provide  a  fair  return  to  the  dairy  fiirmer. 

2.  It  creates  a  Federal  Dairy  Stabil^tlon 
Board  of  15  members  api>ointed  b(jr  the 
President  and  selected  by  milk  producers  in 
Federal  dairy  districts. 

3.  The  criteria  for  price  stabilisation 
would  include  not  only  an  assurance  ot  ade- 
quate supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
for  consumers,  but  a  fair  return  to  {tfoduc- 
ers — taking  Into  consideration  the  Invest- 
ment, risk  and  labor  of  the  producer  and 
his  family. 

4.  The  cost  of  operating  the  programiwould 
be  paid  by  milk  producers  and  imforters 
through  marketing  assessments: 

(a)  Whenever  the  cost  of  operatiifg  the 
program  can  be  financed  with  a  single  as- 
ceaement  of  26  cents  or  less  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  (or  milk  equivalent),  mar- 
keted, such  a  single  assessment  woiild  be 
\ised. 

(b)  Whenever  the  cost  of  operating  the 
program  would  require  an  assessment  of 
more  than  26  cents  per  hundredweigh^,  then 
an  alternate  method  would  be  vised. i  This 
would  Involve  the  assignment  of  mailcetlng 
allotments  to  Individual  producers  of  a 
nominal  assessment  on  all  milk  and  butter- 
fat marketed,  and  a  supplemental  sssess- 
meat  on  marketings  of  milk  and  butterfat 
In  excess  of  allotments. 

5.  For  the  marketing  year  beginning  April 
1.  1£S3.  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat  jwould 
be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parltji.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates,  this  would  amoirnt  to 
about  $3.36  per  hundredweight  for  3.^ test 
mUk.  The  manufacturing  milk  {parity 
equivalent  formula  would  be  the  on«orlgl- 
n;uly  used  under  the  Agrlciiltural  Act  of 
19*9.  T 

e.  After  March  31,  1960,  the  price  sf pport 
level  would  be  redetermined  annxially  by 
the  Stabilization  Board.  ' 

7.  The  marketing  fees  woiUd  be  remitted 
by  processors  or  handlers  to  the  Co  aunls- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  accoi  dance 
with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 

8.  The  decisions  of  the  Stabilization  Board 
would  be  subject  to  review  and  challetige  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

9.  The  Stabilization  Board  would  bay  and 
Mil  domestlcaUy  produced  milk,  mtter. 
Cheddar  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk  soliC  i,  and 
other  dairy  products  at  such  prices  i  nd  in 
such  manner  as  would  enable  it  to  s^illze 
]>ricea  to  producers  at  the  est«foUahed 


10.  A  refa«ndum  of  milk  prodxi^ers  would 
be  required  to  determine  whether)  (a)  dairy 
farmers  favor  a  dairy-support  program  op- 
erated in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  or  (b)  continuation  of  the  present 
type  of  price-support  program.  Tile  referen- 
dum would  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  September  8.  19(8— if  the 
measvire  were  enacted  this  session.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  producers  favored  the  ne^  self-help 
program.  It  would  go  into  effect  <)n  AprU  1. 
19S0.  I 

ICAXNTAimNO    PKESXIVT    LKVZL— OE   JbIGHBI— > 
PKICE   STTPPOBTS  ' 

Until  Congress  and  our  dairyme^  have  had 
a  chance  to  act  upon  the  self-help  plan,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  price  support  of  dalrtr  products 
should  be  kept  at  the  presentT  level — or 
higher.  1 

Begrettably,  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  to  drop  the  bottom 
out  of  the  dairy  price-support  program  by 
lowering  the  flexible  range*  from  the  present 
75  to  90  percent  down  to  60  to  90  percent. 

If  enacted,  this  would  be  a  seripus  threat 
to  the  economic  life  of  the  dalr]f  farmo^- 
especially  the  small,  family-type  : dairyman. 

Slashing  price  supports  to  00  percent  would 
cost  United  States  dairymen  over  Si  bilUon 
annually.  In  Wisconsin  alone,  wa  could  ex- 
pect dairy  Income  to  decrease  ovei^  flOO  mil- 
lion per  year. 

According  to  preliminary  calculitions,  the 
60  percent  support  level  could  drop  milk 
prices  to  producers  to  around  $2 JTper  hun- 
dredweight for  Si>5  test  milk,  o^  S2.10  for 
average  test. 

The  Congress.  I  believe,  should:  definitely 
not  lower  the  price  support  floor  from  76  to 
60  percent  of  parity.  T 

BLASHZMO    DAUtT    FaiCX    SUPPOai'S    WOUUI    SCBAM 
<atBAT  LOSS  TO  rABMSBS  j 

Immediately  following  the  unfoitunate  ac- 
tion by  the  Siecretary  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mending lowering  parity  from  tfte  present 
82  percent  of  parity  to  75  percent  on  April 
1.  1958.  you  wUI  recall  that  I  protested — 
urging  that  the  proposed  slash  of  jprlce  sup- 
ports be  canceled.  | 

According  to  estimates,  this  ac^on  alone 
would  cost  upward  of  8250  mllli()n  for  the 
Nation's  farmers.  For  Wisconsin,  the  toU  la 
expected  to  amoimt  to  S43-S46  n^llllon  an- 
ntially.  Hard  hit  by  low  Incom^  in  com- 
parison to  rising  costs,  the  famter  simply 
cannot  stand  this  kind  of  slash  in;  Income. 

The  lower  parity  level,  of  course,  would  be 
reflected  in  the  support  prices  bf  butter, 
cheese,  and/or  dried  milk.  Thus,  there 
would  be  wide  repercussions  in  jthe  whole 
dairy  industry.  I 

To  forestall  such  action,  Congr^  should 
take  immediate  action  on  S.  2924.  This  bill, 
which  I  have  coeponsored,  would  oancel  Sec- 
retary Benson's  order  to  slash  prl<^supporta 
of  dairy  products  to  75  percent  olf  parity  on 
AprU  1.  1958,  the  beginning  of  tbe^narketlng 
year.  ' 

This  legislation  would  (a)  ralM  the  price 
support  levels  for  the  marketing  year  AprU 
1,  1958,  to  March  31,  1959,  from,  $3.25  per 
hundredweight  to  $3UK)  per  himd^edweight. 
This  lift  would  help  our  dairy  farmers  get  on 
their  feet;  (b)  it  would  estabUsh  a  fairer 
base  period— July  1946  to  December  1948— 
for  determining  the  level  of  dairy-ttrioe  sup- 
port. This  was  a  base  period  fr#e  of  both 
controls  and  price-support  inventories.  By 
contrast,  the  current  formula  is  ^ased  gen- 
erally on  average  prices  over  the  preceding 
10-year  period.  The  net  effect  is  that  the 
program,  as  now  administered,  does  not  pro- 
vide real  parity  for  the  farmer.  Instead,  it 
results  in  a  growing  unfavorable  .Imbalance 
between  farm  costs  of  operation  and  the 
selling  price  of  milk  and  other  da^  products. 
AcnoM  mccaaAST  ow  both  a.  set4<  am 

BSLPPLAW 

Now,  some  may  ask:  As  a  eoiponsor  of 
levels,     legislation  to  coiinteract  proposals  to  slash 
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price  support*,  tent  Senator  Wkurr  Ineofn- 
sistent  in  also  sponsoring  the  self-hdp  bmr 

No;  definitely  not. 

First  of  an,  the  OOngress  needs  time  to 
study  this  setr-help  legislation.  However, 
even  if  this  new  legislation  were  enacted 
early.  It  would  require  a  farm  referendum  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Ifonday  in  Sep- 
tember— the  8th — 1988. 

Meanwhile,  it  la  important  to  mttntaln  a 
d&lry-price  support  at  a  fair  leveL 

We  cannot,  of  course,  put  aU  oar  eggs  tn 
one  basket— that  la,  the  prloe-supixMrt  pro- 
gram. Instead,  we  need  a  dlverstfled  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  dairy  problems.  For 
sxample.  there  are  additional  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken  to  brl^ten  the  outlook  for 
our  dairymen.  Among  the  objectives  w« 
must  work  toward  are: 

1.  Better  consumption 

(a)  If  each  person  were  to  drink  one  ad- 
ditional glass  of  milk  a  day  la  this  country, 
there  -vould  be  no  problem. 

(b)  If  each  person  were  to  eat  as  moeb 
cheese  per  capita  as  they  do  in  Kurope,  there 
would  be  no  s\irplus  cheese. 

t.  Better  distribution  o/  mUk  and  its  products 

<•)  W*  will  soon  bs  abls— bscauas  at  the 
disooTsry,  by  the  University  of  WlsconBln. 
of  a  method  of  shipping  fresh  ooocentrated 
milk — to  send  milk  anywhere  In  the  world. 
This  is  a  flne  exampls  of  research  that  pays 
off. 

(b)  Ws  need  a  itspped-up  program  of  sales 
and  promotion,  since  many  sections  of  our 
country  hardly  know  the  value  of  good  ch( 
and  other  dAlry  products. 

3.  Fwther  utitittrtton 

(a)  ThroTigh  chemistry  we  should  find 
for  the  constituents  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts— ^not  simply  for  food,  but  for  other 
\ues. 

(b)  Cheeeweet — a  wonderful  Wisconsin 
eandy  made  out  of  40-percent  processed  swiss 
cheese — exemplifies  what  I  mean  by  further 
utilisation.  But  chemistry  will  find  other 
uses. 

4.  Legislation 

Of  oourse,  ws  cannot,  by  isglslatioii,  eurs 
economic  ills,  any  aiore  than  we  can  cure 
physical  Ills  by  legislation.  But  we  can,  by 
CMigresslonal  action,  provide  a  shot  in  the 
arm  untU  the  right  kind  ot  seonomic  msss 
urea  are  put  into  operatloo. 

The  objeetlvs  is  to  provide  the  faraur  wttli 
his  cost  of  producUm  plus  a  reasonable 
proflt. 

SHAcr  taoBLATiDir  pos  wnxr  laskticH 

LABOBATOBT 

I  also  have  a  bill,  8.  1699.  pending  before 
the  Senate  Agrlealture  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  Dairy  Reasarch  CSntar  st  Madison. 
Wis.  Day  by  dsy.  I  bsUerv*  it  Is  bsooming 
mors  and  more  apparsst  that  this  laboratory 
Is  necessary. 

We  know,  of  eoorss.  that  flas  rsssareh  pro- 
frams  sr«  being  carried  out  aoross  tbs  coun- 
try by  the  dairy  industry,  oollsges.  and  uni- 
versities, and  by  ths  Qspartment  at  Agri- 
culture. 

Begrettably.  howsvsr— and  w*  most  faes 
theee  facta  sqturaly — not  esunigh  new  Idsss 
and  new  products  ars  being  dswsloped  to  sof. 
ftciently  incrsass  eonsamptlan  and  utlllaa- 
Uon. 

As  poartbla.  ws  nsad  a  grtatsf  effort  to 
oorrsUts  and  uttMas  rather  than  often  du- 
pllfists  bssle  and  gsasrsl  rsssareh.  This,  ot 
ooiirss.  is  the  step^ngstone  to  advanced  re- 
search for  finding  nsw  tisss  and  products 
<ram  tlis  bssto  oompoosnts  at  milk. 

ran  woax  or  tmzvasiTT  or  wxscoirszv 
As  Z  msntlonsd.  bowsrsr,  Z  am  partleularly 
PlMMd  that  ons  ot  ths  most  rsesat.  Impor- 
tant discoveries  was  made  «t  tha  University 
of  Wlaooartn.    Tbs  dsvslovoasns  at  MtmUa, 


socesntratsd  milk  is  a  wondetfol  eaample  of 
the  kind  ot  prodnet  that  la  badly  nssded. 
Aooordlas  to  preltnBlnary  estimates,  the  milk 
can  be  alilpped  long  distances,  without  re- 
frlgsration,  at  prices  low  enough  to  attract 
oonsxunets.  This  is  particvilarly  important 
to  Wisconsin,  since  a  large  share  of  our  milk. 
or  milk  products  is  sold  outside  the  State. 

CTTTS   WOULD   AmCT   SCOHOMT    OT   WBOLB 

oomttmrnxs 

This,  then.  Is  a  brief  r6sum<  of  problems 
and  challenges  facing  the  dairy  Industry. 

The  improving  of  the  dairy  program,  of 
ooucse,  is  in  the  Interest  not  only  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  but  of  the  whole  economy. 

We  recogniae  tliat  reduced  farm  income  Is 
also  felt  directly  in  the  businesses.  Indus- 
tries and  services  depending  on  the  buying 
poww  of  the  farmer. 


THE  SCIENCE  AND  TECBNCXXyQY 
ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  f r<m  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McCt.ci.lawI,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  my- 
self. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  entitled  "llie  Science  and 
Technology  Act  of  lOSS." 

Mr.  President.  Russia's  advances  in 
recent  montJis  in  space-science  make  it 
imperative  that  we  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment's civilian  scientific  program, 
particularly  in  the  basic  sciences;  that 
we  step  up  the  development  of  scientific 
manpower;  and  that  we  expand  our  pro- 
grams in  fundamental  scientific  re- 
search, if  we  are  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nists' challenge  for  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  the  world. 

This  bill,  which  the  distingtdabed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization, 
are  today  introducing  In  the  Senate  is, 
in  my  Judgment,  a  djmamlc  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  those  goals. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  completely  reorganize  the  civilian 
science  functions  of  the  Government  to 
bring  about  a  coordinated  basic  scientific 
program  in  the  national  interest. 

The  olijective  is  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  means  of  taking  action  to 
meet  the  urgoit  need  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded program  of  research,  education, 
and  technological  development,  which  is 
imperative  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
maintain  its  iKKition  of  leadership  upon 
irtiich  the  hopes  of  the  Free  World  de- 
pend. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  note  that  the  declaration  of  policy 
set  forth  m  title  n  of  this  bill  states  that 
the  United  States  Oovemment  shall  pro- 
Tide  for  ereatlTe  scientists  both  the 
necessary  facilities  and  the  proper  en- 
vixonment  so  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
tMjAc  i^search.  In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
cept expressed  In  this  UUe  of  the  bill 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  at 
our  growth  and  survivml  as  a  nation. 

In  essence,  this  bill  would:  First,  cre- 
ate a  Cabinet  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  which  would  be  coordi- 
nated the  dvUlan  sdentiflc  functions  of 
the  GoTemment;  second,  provide  for  a 
sctwitlflc  scholarship  program;  and 
third,  estahlish  national  institutes  for 
selsiitlfle  xeeesjDch-ln  the  basic  sdcnces* 


each  of  which  I  wOl  discuss  Iwiefly  for 
ttie  edification  of  Senators  subsequently 
in  my  remarks. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  was  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Smate  Cc«n- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  mxSer 
the  direction  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClbllakI  and  myself. 
Its  provisions  are  tentative,  since  they 
have  not  bem  fully  considered  by  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  are  subject  to  ac- 
tion by  the  committee,  following  hear- 
ings, through  amendments,  ddetions.  or 
the  addition  of  new  provisions  or  titles. 
This  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  con- 
tains four  titles,  Mr.  President.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  to  insure  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  development  of  a  co- 
ordinated program  coivering  all  Govern- 
ment civilian  sdentiHc  agencies,  activ- 
ities and  functions. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  bill,  partieolarly 
titles  in  and  IV.  may  be  considered  by 
other  Congressicmid  committees  whlcii 
may  have  Jurisdiction  over  these  mat- 
ters. Some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  including 
myself,  have  already  sponsored  pro- 
posals dealing  with  the  development  of 
civilian  science  activities  in  the  field  of 
education,  which  have  been  referred  to 
other  committees.  Therefore,  consid- 
eration will  be  given,  after  hearings  have 
been  held  before  the  Subooramittee  on 
Reorganization,  which  I  intend  to 
schedule  shortly,  to  deferring  action  on 
those  titles  dealing  with  scientific  edu- 
cation and  the  use  of  counterpart  funds. 
This  would  permit  the  appropriate  juris- 
dictional committees  to  give  considera- 
tion to  those  proposals,  as  well  as  to 
related  bills  already  referred  to  them. 
The  bill.  Mr.  President,  would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $560  million 
over  the  next  8  years  to  estalilish  a 
Federal-State  program  of  scholarship 
loans  toe  the  educaticm  of  students  be- 
yond the  secondary  school  level  in  tha 
physical  scimces.  biological  sciences, 
iziathematics  and  engineering.  The 
loans,  not  to  exceed  $1,500  per  student, 
per  academic  year,  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  would  be  made  from  a  revolving 
fund  established  in  tlie  Treasury,  which 
also  would  be  used  for  inm^ring  loans 
nuuie  from  private  sources. 

To  encourage  State  assistance  In  mak- 
ing student  loans,  the  bill  would  also 
authorize  direct  grants  up  to  $200,000  to 
any  one  State  in  any  fiscal  year  to  meet 
operating  expenses  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions chartered  for  the  primripal  pur- 
pose of  making  loans  to  qualified  stu- 
dents. The  program,  which  would  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  proposed 
Department  of  Science  and  Teduudogy 
through  a  Bureau  of  Studait  Louaa, 
would  be  directed  toward  providing  edu- 
cational assistanoe  to  students  in  the 
fields  of  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  engineering. 

The  bin  also  authorises  the  Secretary 
of  Science  and  Technology  to  use  coun- 
terpart funds  to  establish  programs  out- 
side the  United  States  for  eolleetlng, 
ooUatlsg,  translating,  abstracting,  and 
disseminating  sclenttfle  and  tedxnologl- 
eal  InfermatloB.  Inelttdlnf  the  eondiiet- 
ing  of  ooopexmtlve  programs  In  bade  and 
applied  science  and  research  between  the 
United  States  ^»m  ottieg  oatiOBa, 
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Under  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  the  follow- 
ing existing  Oovemment  organizations 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Department : 
The  National  Science  Foimdatlon — for 
administrative  purposes — the  Patent  Of- 
fice from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  Patent 
Office;  the  Office  of  Technical  Services 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well 
as  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  that  Office  (includ- 
ing functions  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  relating  to  the  dissemination 
of  technical  information) ;  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  well  as  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  that  Bureau;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (for  administrative 
purposes) ,  which  would  be  known  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Administration  of  the 
new  Department;  and  the  following 
functions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion— the  Division  of  Astrophysical  Re- 
search, the  Division  of  Radiation  and 
Organisms,  certain  functions  relating  to 
the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area,  and  cer- 
tain functions  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  scientific  publications  being  admin- 
istered through  the  International  Ex- 
change Service.  Any  other  functions  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  determined 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  relate  primarily  to  scientific 
research  also  would  be  transferred  by  the 
bill. 
if  Functions  transferred  from  the  Office 

of  Technical  Services  would  be  admin- 
istered through  a  component  of  the  new 
Department  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau 
of  Technical  Services.  The  Bureau  of 
Technical  Services  also  would  have  the 
responsibility  (a)  to  develop  a  complete 
science  Information  program,  utilizing 
all  facilities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
now  vested  in  agencies  which  operate 
related  programs;  (b)  to  acquire,  in  co- 
operation with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  scientific  literature,  both  from 
foreign  and  domestic  sources;  (c)  to  es- 
tablish necessary  facilities  within  the 
Bureau,  or  in  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  to  collate,  declassify,  translate, 
abstract,  index,  store,  retrieve,  and  dis- 
seminate information  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  and  technological 
programs  as  may  be  determined  to  be 
In  the  national  interest  and  consistent 
with  security  requirements;  and  (d)  to 
encoTirage  the  elimination  of  duplication 
of  effort  through  the  Integration  and  co- 
ordination of  functions  vested  in  the  Bu- 
reau and  in  other  agencies. 

The  Bureau  also  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility (a)  to  develop  mechanical 
aids  for  collating,  translating,  abstract- 
ing, indexing,  and  rapidly  retrieving  sci- 
entific and  technological  informaticm 
,  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  coordinate  such  data  as 
may  be  available  from  other  sources;  (b) 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  publications  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assiure  maximimi 
utilization,  including  the  assessment  of 
such  fees  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate; 
and  (c)  to  undertake  through  the  facili- 
ties avail?.ble  to  the  Secretary,  including 
educational  or  research  institutions  and 


private  laboratories,  the  establishment 
of  such  additional  services  as  may  be 
required  to  further  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technological  research  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  invecpons. 
discoveries,  products,  processes,]  and 
techniques.  { 

All  functions  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  would  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  new  Departhient. 
A  separate  component  would  be  «stab- 
lished  to  administer  certain  laboitatory 
functions  being  carried  out  by  th^  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  at  Boulder,  Cold.  As 
stated  previoiisly,  the  National  Silence 
Foundation  and  the  Atpmic  Energy  Com- 
mission would  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Department,  where  they  would  continue 
to  exercise  their  present  functions,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  research  institutes  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Science  and  Technology  f^rould 
be  authorized  to  establish  or  support 
would  include  basic  and  applied  research 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  engmeer- 
ing,  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
and,  as  deemed  appropriate,  the  isocial 
science.  Such  research  centers  would 
be  operated  largely  b;'  private, .  non- 
governmental institutions,  on  a  non- 
profit basis,  with  financial  support!  from 
the  Federal  Government.  ' 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  memioran- 
diun  No.  85-2-2  prepared  by  th« 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gover 
Operations  dated  January  10. 1958, 
provides  additional  information 
to  the  proposed  Cabinet  Departmei 
scholarship  program,  and  the  national 
research  institutes,  be  incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  part  ^f  my 
remarks.  [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimi  was  ordered  to  be  prinaed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows:  | 

SCIENCX   AND  TiCHNOLOOT   ACT   OF   1^68 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  brief  analysis  atid  ex- 
planation of  the  blU  prepared  by  th(  i  staff, 
as  set  forth  In  the  committee  print  dated 
January  8, 1968. 
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This  title  proposes  to  create  a  Depaitment 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  fuiictlons 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  anv  other 
Federal  civilian  science  agencies  operating 
on  a  governmentwlde  basis  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department.  Thfe  NSP 
would  continue  to  operate  under  Its  existing 
authority,  but  would  be  subject  to  the  euper- 
vislon  and  direction  of  the  Secretary.  If 
approved,  the  N8F  and  the  AEC,  proposed  to 
be  Incorporated  within  the  new  Department, 
wovUd  receive  Cabinet  level  representation. 

The  Office  of  Technical  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  would  be  (trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department,  wo«ld  be 
elevated  to  a  Bureau  of  Technical  S^vlces. 
All  existing  authority  vested  In  thf  OTS 
would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Bureaf.  with 
additional  broad  authority  to  establish  a 
central  agency  for  gathering,  collating,  [trans- 
lating, abstracting,  indexing,  storaf^,  re- 
trieving, and  full  utUlzatlon  of  aU  anuilable 
scientlflc  data  and  techniques.  ] 

The  Patent  Office  and  the  National  bureau 
of  Standards  would  also  be  transferred  from 
Commerce  to  the  new  Department,  w|th  aU 
existing  authority.  An  additional  provision 
is  Included  to  set  up  the  Boulder  LaUorato- 
rles  as  a  separate  compKinent,  outside  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  slncei  these 
laboratories  have  now  become  an  operating 
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agency  and  should  be  set  up  inde]  lendent  of 
theNBS. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Atoi  olc  Energy 
Commission  to  the  new  Department  would 
not  alter  its  present  functions,  put  would 
change  it  from  a  commission  to  in  admin- 
iBtratlon.  for  coordination  withi|i  the  de- 
partmental structure  under  the  Aif>ervlslon 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

Title  I  also  provides  that  all  operating 
functions  of  the  Smithsonian  Instil  tutlon  b« 
transferred  to  the  new  Department.  leaving 
it  only  supervision  over  the  museums  and 
the  Washington  Zoo.  | 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  temmlttee. 
following  hearings,  to  make  some  determina- 
tion as  to  what  other  Federal  agencies  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Department,  such 
as  the  National  Advisory  Comitiittee  for 
Aeronautics.  Weather  Bureau,  Alrfrays  Mod- 
ernization Board,  CkMwt  and  Oeodetic  Sur- 
vey (Conunerce),  Geological  Surrey  (Inte- 
rior), and.  possibly,  some  other  science  func- 
tions performed  by  agencies  now  operating 
Within  the  Departments  of  Intetior.  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  Health,  ^ucatlon. 
and  Welfare,  and  certain  other  science  func- 
tions now  vested  in  independent  agencies. 

TTTLC    n NATIOMAZ.    XMCTITQTXS    OF    SCIXNTtFIC 

RESEAKCH 

This  title  la  designed  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  reaeanjh  centers 
for  the  conduct  of  basic  and  atopUed  r«- 
search  by  making  available  adeqiiate  finan- 
cial support  necessary  to  attract,  ^d  utllln 
to  the  fullest  possltile  extent,  the  most  tal- 
ented, qualified  and  creative  sc^entUta  In 
the  Nation.  { 

It  would  authorize  the  SecretarV  to  estab- 
lish or  support  one  or  more  scientific  re- 
search centers  In  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal sciences,  mathematics,  and  eilglneering. 
and,  as  may  be  required,  in  the  social 
sciences.  Such  research  centers  would  be 
operated  largely  by  private,  nongovernmental 
institutions,  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  Ylth  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
However,  the  Secretary  would  be  Authorised 
to  establish  and  operate  certain  types  of 
applied  scientific  research  centers,  either  di- 
rectly or  on  a  contract  biuls  through  non- 
governmental organizations,  whenever  the 
national  Interest  required  and  sultclent  eco- 
nomic incentive  does  not  exist  for  the  under- 
taking of  such  research  by  nongoMem mental 
organizations  without  govemmcintal  sup- 
port. Provisions  have  been  includ^  to  avoid 
duplication  of  existing  availabK  research 
facilities,  and  to  require  the  Sacretary  to 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  research  institutes  suppoi*ted  or  es- 
tablished, the  nature  of  the  prograpis  under- 
taken, and  the  cost  of  such  pro-ams. 

TrrLz  m — scholakship  lojins 

This  title  directs  the  Secretary  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  establish  a  ptxigrain  to 
assist  individuals  to  obtain  an  ed\lcation  be- 
yond the  secondary  school  level  inl  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences,  mathematics  or 
engineering.  It  further  provide*  for  the 
creation,  in  the  Depcu-tment  of  Silence  and 
Technology,  of  a  Bureau  of  Student  Loans. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  bUl,  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  tie  Federal 
Education  Loan  and  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
would  be  established  in  the  Treasury,  to  tee 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  Insfurlng  pri- 
vate-loan sources.  The  loans  could  not  ex- 
ceed 91.500  per  student  for  anyj  academic 
year  of  education,  and  could  noi  be  made 
for  more  than  6  such  years  of  education. 
These  figures  are  suggested  merely  as  a  base, 
upon  which  the  committee  wUl  be  able  to 
make  its  own  determination  as  to  the  total 
annual  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  extent 
of  coverage.  [ 

To  encourage  State  assistance  In  making 
student  loans  available  in  the  flcQds  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences,  ihathemat- 
ics  or  engineering,  this  title  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  direct  grants  up  to  9300.- 
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000  to  any  State  ta  any  fiscal  year.  These 
grants  woiUd  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund, 
under  the  control  of  the  State  agency 
charged  with  chief  ooncem  ovw  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  would  be 
made  available  to  help  meet  organization 
and  operating  expenses  of  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations chartered  for  the  principal  purpose 
of  providing  loan  programs  for  students  of 
the  State  to  participate  in  the  loan  program. 
For  direct-loan  purposes,  the  draft  Mil 
tentatively  provides,  subject  to  final  com- 
mittee determination,  that  there  shaU  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  $40  millicxi  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968.  For 
1959.  the  figure  would  be  $60  million;  for 
the  fiscal  year  1960  the  sum  of  $80  million; 
and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  IBei,  through  1064.  the  sum  of  $100 
miUlon  annuaUy.  making  a  total  eventual 
revolving  fund  of  $580  million  In  8  years. 
The  loans  would  bear  interest  at  2  percent  a 
year  or  "such  higher  rate  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary":  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  rate  would  be  equal  to  about  one-haU 
the  going  rate  of  commercial  loans.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorised  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  interest  needed  to  obtain 
the  loans  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
allocating  such  loans.  No  Interest  would 
accrue  prior  to  the  commencement  period  of 
repayment  or  1  year  after  ceasing  fuU-tims 
study,  whichever  woiUd  come  sooner.  The 
borrower  would  have  10  years  in  which  to 
repay  (unless  he  Is  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  oonXorms  to  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title). 

Provision  is  made  for  the  distribution 
among  the  States  of  loans  and  loan  insur- 
ance by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
such  formtila  as  he  determines  from  such 
Information  as  may  be  reasonably  available 
to  him  ( 1 )  to  be  best  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Act.  and  (3) 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  each  State  based, 
among  other  criteria,  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduating  from  secondary  schools,  the 
number  of  young  people  In  selected  speclfle 
age  categories  between  17  and  21,  the  per 
capita  income  In  such  State,  and  the  burden 
which  the  State  U  bearing  In  higher  educa- 
tion through  faclUtles,  direct  assistance,  or 
otherwise. 

The  biU  stipulates  that  loans  shall  be 
used  only  to  defray  costs  which  are  inctured 
while  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
In  the  fields  of  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  and  engineering:  and 
m  order  to  be  eligible  for  them,  applicants 
first  must  be  accepted  by  a  recognized  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

The  title  further  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  cancel  payment  of  any  loan  to  any 
Individual  recipient  who,  upon  completion 
of  his  co\u«e  of  study,  accepts  full-time  em- 
ployment In  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the 
fields  of  the  physical  or  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering.  Such  loans 
may  be  canceled  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,  plus 
any  accrued  Interest,  for  each  year  in  which 
the  recipient  is  employed  in  a  full-time  po- 
sition in  the  physical  or  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  or  engineering  in  any  agency 
Of  the  Federal  Government  or  project  or 
program  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  title  provides  for  Government  Insur- 
ance on  loans  made  to  students  by  private 
sources,  including  universities  and  coUegee. 
Administration  of  this  program  would  be 
largely  concentrated  in  the  institutions 
themselves.  The  loan-insurance  plan  pro- 
vides for  payment  to  financial  institutions 
and  institutions  of  higher  education  of  90 
percent  of  any  losses  suffered  on  loans. 


TITLS  ZV— OVaaSSAS   PKOOkAKS 

This  title  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  establish  cooperative  programs  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  coUecting.  translating, 
abstracting,  and  disseminating  scientific  and 
technological  Information  and  to  conduct 
and  support  other  scientific  activities.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  secttoo,  tba 


Secretary  la  authorized.  In  oooperation  with 
governmental  and  other  agencies,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  to 
use  counterpart  ftmds  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  United  States.  •  The  requirement 
for  repayment  out  of  appropriations  by 
agencies  using  counterpart  fxinds  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  Is  waived. 

The  committee  may  wish  to  give  consid- 
eration to  extending  this  provision.  If  ap- 
proved in  principle,  to  cover  other  counter- 
part funds  where  needed.  The  utilization 
of  these  funds  would  require  the  country 
In  which  such  funds  are  available  to  agree 
to  support  the  programs  to  which  alloca- 
tions are  proposed  to  be  made.  It  might  be 
feasible.  In  certain  instances,  to  extend  the 
authority  for  the  actual  construction  of  ba- 
sic and  appUed  science  and  research  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  in  the  countries 
in  which  the  funds  are  available  in  order  to 
utilize  fully  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH]  has  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Statemxmt  bt  Ssmatob  Ralph  YAaBoaoucH 

To    AOCOUPANT    SCIKNCC    AND    TBCBMOLOOT 

Act  of  1958 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  me  to  be  coauthor, 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Ur.  ICcCueulan,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Huin- 
PHKZT,  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Act 
of  1958.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  staff  of 
ths  Oovemment  Operations  Committee  for 
iU  dedicated  work  in  drafting  this  biU  to 
carry  out  ideas  and  ideals  that  a  ntimber 
of  us  have  expressed  so  many  times  In  public 
speeches. 

One-half  of  the  high -school  graduates  who 
finish  in  the  top  30  percent  of  their  classes 
never  go  to  any  college  In  America  today. 
This  great  reservoir  of  human  resources  now 
lost  through  their  financial  InabiUty  to  go 
to  college,  would  be  Upped  and  trained  for 
the  advancement  of  this  Nation  and  of  aU 
mankind. 

This  bUl  would  not  Interfere  with  or  cur- 
tail any  educational  services  or  functions. 

We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  equal  Impor- 
tance of  the  humanities  in  a  balanced  edu- 
cation. This  bUl  woiild  provide  only  about 
25.000  scholarships  at  one  time  in  the  lim- 
ited fields  mentioned.  There  are  1  mUUon 
able  students  who  will  never  be  financially 
able  to  go  to  college.  This  bUl  will  not  cure 
America's  lag  in  educational  opportunity  for 
it*  youth:  it  la  a  modest  beginning  that 
proposes  to  help  us  stop  the  gap  in  the 
shortage  of  training  of  scientists,  mathema- 
ticians, and  engineers. 

This  blU  in  some  respects  complements 
the  bm  I  Introduced  in  this  body  a  few  days 
ago,  for  an  extension  of  the  educational 
provision  of  the  GI  biU  of  rights,  to  present- 
day  veterans.  The  GI  bill  is  not  limited  to 
science  or  engineering,  but  Includes  educa- 
tion in  the  humanities  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  education  is  con- 
cerned, this  bill  is  a  litUe  timid  step  toward 
opportunities  for  aU  our  youth.  America 
should  do  more. 

It  cannot  afford  to  do  less.  The  chaUenge 
of  the  times  is  before  us;  let  us  step  forward 
to  meet  new  conditions  with  new  Ideas,  new 
resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  invite  the  attentl(m  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  education  aspects  of 
the  bill  I  introduced  today  are  merely 
the  latest  in  the  series  of  proposals  I 
have  made  in  the  general  field  of  educa- 


tion and  student  aid.  During  the  last 
session  I  Introduced  S.  869,  S.  870.  S.  868. 
and  S.  871.  Three  of  them  are  pending 
in  the  Labor  Committee,  and  one  in  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bills  be  printed  at  this  pcmt 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.869.  Stodkmt  Aid  Act 

(a)  Federal  scholarships  of  $1,000  a  year, 
administered  ttirough  State  educational  au- 
thorities by  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  with  advice  of  a  National  Council 
on  student  Aid.  to  minimum  of  40.000  needy 
students  annuaUy  from  top  echeUms  of  hlg^- 
school  graduating  classes. 

(b)  Grants  of  not  more  than  $500  per 
scholarship  student  to  participating  coUeges 
and  universities  to  aid  in  expanding  faclU- 
tles  and  meet  costs  of  educational  services 
beyond  portion  covered  by  tuition  fees. 

(c)  Long-term,  low-interest  loan  program 
for  college  students,  authorizing  Insuring  up 
to  $25  million  in  loans  each  year  with  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  to  any  one  student  in  any 
academic  year  and  $4,000  total  maztm'Jim 
outstanding  loan  to  any  one  student.  Re- 
payment would  not  begin  until  4  years  after 
completion  of  fxUl-time  education,  with  up 
to  e  years  aUowed  to  repay  the  loan.  In- 
terest fixed  at  not  more  than  1  percent  above 
the  rate  of  average  Treasury  obligations. 
Special  feature  would  be  loan  write-off  In- 
centive to  encourage  graduates  to  enter  the 
teaching  jvofesslon,  with  a  specified  amount 
of  the  coUege  loan  to  be  forgiven  for  eacb 
year  of  teaching. 

8.  868.  BimcATioN  Tax  Cmnr  Act 

Income-tax  credit  for  tuition  or  fees,  per- 
mitting any  individual  to  charge  off  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  paid  for 
education  of  himself,  or  any  other  Individ- 
ual, against  his  net  Income  tax,  such  crecUt 
not  to  exceed  $460  In  any  taxable  year. 

8.  871.  TouTH  CoMSBHTATioir  Act 

(a)  Bstabllshlng  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  Commission  made  up  of  Director  of 
National  Park  Service.  Chief  of  United  States 
Forest  Service.  Administrator  of  8oU  Con- 
servation Service,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education*  and 
Welfare,  with  the  latter  as  chairman. 

(b)  Conunisslon  to  make  a  survey  of  tb« 
current  use  and  adaptabiUty  of  our  natural 
resources  program  in  federaUy  owned  lauds 
with  a  view  to  the  training  and  utilization 
on  a  continuing  basis  of  a  corps  of  young 
men  performing  healthful  outdoor  work  in 
conservation  projects  such  as  forest  8t«ind 
Improvement  naeasurea,  forest  insect  and 
disease  control,  park  construction  and  im- 
provements, wUdllfe  cover  Improvement, 
public  recreational  facilities  construction 
and  imixx}vement.  and  other  related  occupa- 
tions in  the  public  interest:  and  formu- 
lating, designing,  and  operating  a  number  of 
pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps  projects  em- 
ploying a  maximum  of  500  boys  of  good  char- 
acter between  16  and  19  in  groups  of  no  more 
than  50.  organized  in  camps  or  on  an  In- 
dividual basis,  as  models  for  later  expansion 
into  a  continuing  program.  Compensation 
to  be  on  the  basts  of  no  less  than  $75  pCT 
month  plus  room  koA  board  diuing  either 
summer  periods  or  year-round  enrollment. 

(c)  Commission  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  January  1,  1969,  based 
on  siirvey  and  experience  with  pUot  projects, 
including  suggestions  for  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  for  State-land  projects  U 
deemed  feasible,  and  also  including  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  advlsablUty  of  Unking  this 
program  to  conservation  training  In  general 
and  recruitment  for  Federal  conservation 
services  In  particular.    Provides  $1  minHm 
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i4>proprlftUoB  to  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  for  purposes  of  act 
dvuing  1958. 

(d)  Providing  grants  to  States  to  establish 
and  strengthen  programs  for  control  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  beginning 
with  a  $5  million  total  for  fiscal  1958  and 
rising  to  tlO  million  annually  by  fiscal  1960. 
allotted  to  States  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
cbUdren  with  a  tir\ir»iTT<iim  allotment  of  $60,- 
000  annually.  Another  $5  million  set  aside 
for  grants  to  States  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  training  personnel  for  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  tl  million  au- 
thorized for  research  grants  for  developing 
and  demonstrating  new  techniques  in  the 
control  of  delinquency. 

8.  870.  School  CoMsnucnoN  Act 
AuthcM-lzlng  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
build  schools,  but  leaving  responaibUlty  for 
actual  construction  with  State  and  local 
school  authorities  acqxialnted  with  ktcal 
needs.  Bequlres  State  plans  to  be  approved 
by  United  States  Commissioner  of  Bduca- 
tlon  to  Insure  Federal  funds  win  go  where 
moat  needed  in  each  State.  Funds  to  be 
flistrlbuted  to  States  according  to  number 
of  persons  5  to  17  years  of  age  In  each  State. 
States  and  local  school  districts  would  be 
required  to  match  Federal  funds.  Open  au- 
thorization, with  annual  ankount  to  be  de- 
termined by  Ooogre 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  today's  bill  in  an  effort 
to  supplement  other  proposals  In  the 
field  of  education,  and  to  provide  an 
overall  package  proposal  in  the  critical 
areas  of  our  scientific  and  technological 
deficiencies.  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  will  consider  these  and  other 
related  bills  with  a  view  toward  speedy 
action.       

Mr.  REVERCOMB  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Httmphrby]  introduced  the  Science 
and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  I  think  it 
is  very  timely  that  the  bill  be  introduced 
at  this  time. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the 

draft  of  the  bin  prepared,  as  the  Senator 
explained,  by  the  committee  staff.  I 
have  some  question  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  certain  parts  of  the  bill  I  malce 
special  reference  to  those  provisions  now 
contained  in  the  bill,  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  at  Cabinet  level  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  Science,  for  instance,  and  I  like- 
Wise  refer  to  the  provision  which  would 
do  away  with  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Atomic  Energy. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  timely  that  a  bill 
upon  this  subject  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Congress,  and  that  it 
be  sent  to  the  committee  upon  which  I 
serve  for  study  and  for  a  reporting  in 
proper  time  for  consideration  upon  the 
floor. 

I  make  these  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  did  not  sponsor  the  bill  or  Join 
as  one  of  its  cosponsors,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  parts  of  the  bill  which 
I  think  should  be  very  thoroughly  con- 
sidered before  action  is  taken  upon  the 
bilL 


SALARY  INCREASES  AND  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE    PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.    The 


bill  provides  salary  increases  and  (certain 
related  improvements  for  Foreigli  Serv- 
ice pcrsonneL  The  upward  salary  ad- 
justments made  by  means  of  the  b|Il  were 
prepared  by  the  State  Departme^it.  and 
are  based  on  the  same  formula  f of  salary 
increases  as  proposed  by  the  e^lecutive 
branch  for  the  large  majority  of  other 
Federal  employees.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  bnd  an 
explanation  of  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  REcoao,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks.  I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor#.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed:  in  the 
Record.  J 

The  bill  (S.  3134)  to  amend  tie  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  f'oreign 
Service  personnel  equitable  to  those 
being  otherwise  provided  for  civil-serv- 
ice and  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Greew,  by  request,  was  niceived, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  41  2  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (Public  ^w  724, 
79th  Cong.)  as  amended.  Is  amende<!  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  412.  There  shall  be  the  ;tas8  of 
career  ambassador,  the  class  of  can  er  min- 
ister, and  eight  numbered  classes  of 
Foreign  Service  officers.  The  per  anntim 
salary  of  a  career  ambassador  shall  tbe  921,- 
000.  The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career 
minister  shall  be  $19,500.  The  pxeiH  annum 
salaries  of  Foreign  Service  offlcera  within 
each  of  the  eight  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 

"Class  1,  $17,000.  $17,500.  $18,000,  $18,800,  tliooO; 

"Class  2,  $14,000,  $14,500,  $15,000,  $15,50  1,  $10,000, 
$1«,500,  $17,000; 

"Class  3.  $11,900,  911,000,  $12,300,  $12,70  1,  913,100. 
113,500,  $13,900; 

"Class  4,  $9,700,  $10,000.  $10,300,  $10,60,  $10,900, 
$11,200,  $11,500; 

"Class  6,  $7,960,  $8,200,  $8,450,  $8,700,  $8,«  »,  $9,200, 

$0,450; 

"Class  6,  $6j550,  $6,800,  $7,050,  $7,300,  $7,J  SO,  $7,800. 
$8,050;  '  T 

"Class  7,  $5,450,  $5,600,  $5,750,  $5,900,  $6,(l!0,  $6,200, 
$6,350;  T 

"Class  a,  $4,750,  $4.90Q(  $5,060.  $5,200.  $5,ii0i  $5,900, 
$5,66a" 

Sac.  2.  Section  415  of  such  act  la  i  mended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  415.  (a)  There  shall  be  10  dames  of 
FcH^ign  Service  staff  officers  and  employees. 
referred  to  hereafter  as  staff  officers  and 
nnployees.  The  per  annum  salaries  of  staff 
officers  and  employees  within  each  ctaas  shaU 
be  as  follows:  j 

"CTass  1,  $11,500,  $11,900,  $12,300.  $12,701,  $13,100, 
$13  500  $13  900; 

"'class  2,  $9,700,  910,000,  $10,300,  $10,000,  $10,9  0, 911400, 
911,500; 

"Class  3,  $7,950,  98,200,  98,450.  98,700,  $8,S  iO,  99.300, 
S9  450' 

"Class  4,  $6,600,  96,800,  $7,000,  $7,200,  r,4  »,  $7,600, 
$7,800; 

"Class  4,  $5,900.  $6,100^  $«.300,  $6,500.  $6,7  »,  $6,900^ 
97,100;  ^ 

"Class  6,  $5,250,  $5,400,  $5,550,  $5,700,  $5,ato,  $6,000, 
$8.1.'50;  [ 

"Class  7,  94.500,  94.6Sa  94,800,  94,960,  95,1  )0,  9S.2Sa 
95,400; 

"Class  8,  $4,000.  $4,130,  $4,300,  $4,450,  $4.fl  0,  $4,750, 
$4  900- 

"ClMS  9,  $3,600,  93,750,  93,900,  94,090,  94.3  »,  94,350, 
$4,500; 

"Class  10,  $3,400,  $3,500,  $3,000.  $3,700.  $3.8  W.  $3,900. 
$4,000.  I 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlaons  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  thi  Secre- 
tary may,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  fix  the  salary  or  compensation 
at  leaser  rates  of  salary  than  those  prescribed 
by  this  section  iac  the  applicable  ^lass  of 
offloers  or  employees  who  are  employed  lo- 


cally abroad  and  who  arc  not  kvaUable  or 
are  not  qualified  for  transfer  to  another  post 
or  posts."  I 

Sac  8.  Section  626  at  such  actj  la  amended 
(1)  by  striking  the  word  "Foreign"  con- 
tained in  the  phrase  "work  iA  ^he  Foreign 
Service"  in  the  first  sentence,  (8)  by  strik- 
ing the  first  word  of  the  second  sentence 
"The"  and  inserting  In  lieu  (thereof  the 
phrase  "Without  regard  to  any  other  law 
the",  and  (3)  by  sUlklng  th9  phrase  "a 
Foreign  Service  officer  or  a  Reserve  officer, 
in  any  class,"  from  the  second  sfentenoe  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  ihrase  "any 
such  offloer." 

Sec.  4.  Section  942  of  such  actj  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  642.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  any  staff  officer 
or  employee  whose  services  meet  the  stand- 
ards required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Service  shall  receive  an 
Increase  In  salary  at  periodic  intervals  to  the 
next  higher  salary  rate  for  t^ie  claai  In 
which  he  is  serving.  I 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  law  tbe 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  any  such 
officer  or  employee  additional  Increases  In 
salary  within  the  salary  range  established 
for  the  class  In  which  be  is  serving,  based 
upon  especially  meritorious  servloe. 

"(b)  Under  such  regulations  las  the  See- 
rettiry  may  prescribe,  any  staff  otBcer  or  em- 
ployee who  has  achieved  th^  maximum 
salary  rate  prescribed  by  section!  415  for  the 
class  in  which  he  is  serving  may  be  granted 
an  additional  In-class  salary  Increment  from 
time  to  time  In  recognition  of  l(^ngevlty  and 
proficiency  in  the  Service.  Eachj  such  salary 
increment  shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
step  rate  Increment  of  the  applicable  class 
and  no  person  shall  receive  moije  than  four 
such  salary  Increments  while  serving  in  the 
same  class." 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Foreign  Service  officers  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  class  of  career  ambas- 
■ador  and  the  class  of  career  ininlster  shall 
receive  the  salary  rates  prescrlbfd  for  career 
ambassadors  and  career  ministers,  respec- 
tively, by  section  412  of  siich  act.  as 
amended.  | 

(b)  Foreign  Service  officers  knd  Reserve 
officers  receiving  basic  compenskuon  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  <late  of  this 
act  at  one  of  the  scheduled  raies  provided 
by  section  412  of  such  act.  as  amended, 
shall  receive  basic  compensation  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  thia  act  at  the 
corresponding  scheduled  rate  asj  provided  by 
such  section,  as  amended,  exciept  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (c)  and  |(d)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Foreign  Service  officers  4nd  Reserve 
officers  receiving  basic  compensation  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  at  one  of  the  rates  provided  for  class 
8  by  section  412  of  such  act,  as  amended, 
shall  receive  basic  compensation  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this!  act  at  one 
of  the  scheduled  rates  for  clasb  8  as  pro- 
vided by  such  section,  as  amended,  which 
provides  a  salary  Increase  to  suQh  officers  In 
an  amount  not  more  than  $300  per  annum, 
except  In  the  case  of  an  officer  receiving 
basic  compensation  at  the  flr$t  step  rate 
of  the  class  who  shall  recelvto  the  basic 
compensation  provided  by  the  first  step  rate 
of  the  new  schedule  of  rates  If  or  class  8 
authorized  by  this  act. 

(d)  Foreign  Service  officers  Ind  Reserve 
officers  receiving  basic  compensation  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effectlve$ate  of  this 
act  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  step  rate  as  pro- 
vided for  class  1  by  section  412  of  such  act, 
as  amended,  shall  receive  basic  cempensatlon 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
at  the  maxlmiim  scheduled  rate  for  class  1 
as  provided  by  this  act.  1 

Sac.  6.  Foreign  Service  staff  oflloers  and 
employees  receiving  basic  compiensatkm  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  at  (HM  of  the  scheduled  rates  provided 
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by  section  415  of  such  act.  as  amended. 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  new  rlsnntie 
established  by  section  415  of  such  act,  as 
amended,  and  shall  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act,  as  follows: 

Preaent     clou     and      Correrponding     new 
step    rate    of   see.  clast  and  $tep  rate 

415  of  the  Foreign  of  tec.  415  of  the 

Service       Act       of  Foreiifn  Service  Act 

1944,  at  amended  of  1944.  as  amend- 

ed  by  this  act 
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Sec.  7.  The  class  and  salary  adjustments 
made  pursuant  to  saetlan*  f  and  6  at  this 
act  shall  be  made  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after 
July  1. 1068. 


The  explanation  presented  by  Mr.  Gbcxh  is  as  follows: 


MoiAMATtoM  or  Pboposd  Amxkw 

TTTLS  XT.   Ca- 


TO  TBS  FoancM  Satvxas  Act  op  1948.  mm 
am  waijiaTia  <«  pcaaoimB. 


Kxlsting  legislation 

8k.  412.  There  shaU  be  ( 10  classes  of  For- 
eign Service  officers.  Including  the  classes  of 
career  ambassador  and  of  career  minister). 
The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career  ambassa- 
dor shall  be  (820,000|.  The  per  annum  sal- 
ary of  a  career  minister  shall  be  (817.500]. 
The  per  anniun  salaries  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  within  each  of  the  [other]  classes 
shall  be  as  follows : 

Class  1:  (914,600.  $15,000,  815,400.  815300, 
816.300.  816,600.  817,000. 

Claas  2:  812.600.  912.900.  818.200.  818.500. 
818300,  814.100.  914.400. 

Class  8:  810,600,  910300.  811300,  811300, 
811300.  812.100.  912.400. 

Class  4:  88,000.  88350,  89,500,  89.750,  810,- 
000,  810350,  810,500. 

Class  5 :  87.400.  87,650,  87300,  88.150.  88,400. 
88.660.  98300. 

Class  6:  86.100.  86300.  86300,  86,700.  86300. 
87.100.  87300. 

ClaM  7:  85.100.  85350.  86.400.  85350.  85.700. 
85350.  86.000. 

Class  8:  84300. 84.450.  84.600.  84.750,  84300. 
85,060.  85300,  85350]. 


Part  B — Salarie* 
Foreign  Service  Officers 


Proposed  legislation 

Sac.  412.  There  shall  be  the  class  of 
ambassador,  the  class  of  career  minister,  and 
eight  numbered  classes  of  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers. The  per  annum  salary  of  a  career 
ambassador  shall  be  831300.  The  per  anryntn 
salary  of  a  career  minister  shall  be  810300. 
The  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign  Servtoe 
officers  within  each  of  the  eight  daasee  aliall 
be  as  follows: 

Class  1:  817300.  817300.  •18300.  81C300. 
819,000. 

Class  3:   814,000.  814,500.  815300.  81630Q, 
816.000,  816.800,  817,000. 

Claas  8:   811,600,  811300,  812300.  812,700^ 
813,100,  818,500,  818300. 

Claas  4:   89,700,  810,000.  810300.  810300. 
810,900,  811300,  811300. 

Class  5 :  87350,  88300.  88.480.  88.700.  88.960. 
88300,  89  460. 

Clai^  6:'  86.560,  86,800.  87.060.  87300.  87350. 
87.800,  88.050. 

Class  7:  85,460.  85.600.  86.760.  $6300,  #6,060. 
86,200,  86350. 

Class  8:  94.750,  84300.  85.060.  86300.  8636Q. 
85,500,  85,650. 


The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel  in  accordance  with  the  Presidents 
proposal  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral personnel.  The  adjustments  to  the  rates 
of  the  Foreign  Service  salary  schedules  are 
equated  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  adjust- 
ments proposed  for  ccunparable  salary  levels 
of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

The  claaaes  of  career  ambaasadcM'  and  ca- 
reer mlnlstw  are  a  part  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  career  system  and  are  comparable, 
both  in  rank  and  in  type  of  positions  occupied, 
to  chief  of  mission  positions  In  the  diplomatic 
service.  The  career  ambassador  designation 
te  awarded  only  to  officers  who  have  served 
with  distinction  tix  a  number  of  years  as 
chiefs  of  mission  and/or  in  top-level  posi- 
tions in  the  Department.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  two  career  ambassadors. 
The  career  minister  dealgnatlon  is  awarded 
only  to  outstanding  officers,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  served  and  are  serving  as  chiefs 
of  mission,  classes  1  through  4.  or  in  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  equivalent 
and  above.  As  a  result,  the  ntajority  of  these 
officers  are  receiving  the  aadary  rate*  for  the 


positions  they  occupy,  and  their  salarlea. 
therefore,  are  already  at  830300  or  abov*. 
The  adjustments  to  t^e  rates  of  the  Ftor- 
elgn  Service  officer  classes,  as  stated  at>ove, 
are  equated  quite  cloeely  to  the  adjustmenta 
in  the  comparable  salary  levels  of  the  gen« 
eral  schedule  of  the  Claasiflcatlon  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended.  However,  because  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  career  system  (promotlon-up 
and  selectlon-out )  makes  It  Impractleable  to 
have  any  appreciable  overlapping  between 
consecutive  classes  In  the  Fbrtfgn  Servloe 
officer  schedule,  and  because  of  the  neoaa- 
sity  to  stay  within  the  ceiling  preecrlbed  for 
the  general  schediile,  the  salary  range  of 
class  FSO-1  has  been  reduced  from  7  to  8 
step  rates.  Similar  to  the  Improvonenta  In 
the  within -grade  Increase  plan  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule,  some  improvement  In  tha 
within-class  step  rate  plan  of  the  Foreign 

Service  officer  schedule  has  been  aooom- 
pllshed.  In  addition,  the  step  rates  In  claas 
FSO-8  have  been  reduced  to  seven  to  make 
it  consistent  with  tbe  number  ot  ttsp  rates 
in  the  other  classes  of  the  schedule.  There 
are  no  FSO-8  officers  serving  at  the  !■  useut 
entrance  rate  of  this  di 


Foreign  Servloe  Staff  Oflloers  and  Employees 

Existing  legislation  Proposed  legislatton 

Sac.  415.  There     shall     be      [twenty-twol  8bc.  41S.   (a)   There  shaU  be  10  rinnims  ot 

daises   of  Fcvelgn   Service  staff  offlcera  and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  employeea. 

employees,  referred  to  hereafter  as  staff  offi-  referred   to   hereafter    as  staff    officers   and 

cers  and  employees.    The  per  annum  rates  of  employees.    The  per  annnwi  salaries  of  stail 

salary  of  staff  officers  and  employees  within  officers  and  employees  within  each  claes  shall 

each  class  shall  be  as  follows:  be  as  follows: 

Class  1:   1810,700.  811.020.  811345.  811.666.  Claas  1:   811.500,  811300.  812300,  813,700. 


811385 

Claas  2: 
811.030. 

CUas  S 
810.150. 

Class  4:  88370.  88335.  88.785,  89.040.  89300 


89335.   810.186.   810,440.   810.700. 
88,130.    89380.    89.635,    89,895. 


Class  6:  87380.  87325.  88315.  88310.  88.470. 
80.735. 

Clase  6:  86390.  87.185.  87380,  87370.  87.768. 
•7.960. 

CUSB  7:  86366. 86346.  86.740.  86386.  87.125. 
87390. 

Claas  8:  88.715.  86306,  86.100,  86396,  86.490, 
86.080. 

ClMi  9:  •6376.  •5370,  •6,400.  •6.656,  •63S0. 
86,046. 

CHaas  10:  04360.  •4.7S0.  •4310.  •5386. 
•5330.  •5.436.  •6316. 


•13,100,  813.500.  913300. 

Class  9:  86,700,  910,000,  810300.  810,600. 
810300.  811300,  811,500. 

Class  3 :  87350,  86300,  88,450,  88.700,  88350. 
89300.  89.450. 

Class  4:  86,600,  86300,  87,000.  87300.  87,400. 
87,600,  87,800. 

Claas  5 :  85300.  86.100.  86.300.  86.500.  86.700. 
86300. 87,100. 

Class  6:  85350,  85,400.  85360.  86.700.  85360. 
•6.000,  •6.150. 

Class  7:  84.500. 84.660.  84300.  84350.  85.100, 
85350,  85.400. 

Class  8:  84,000.  84.150.  84300.  84.460.  84.600. 
84  750  84300. 

Clan  9:  88^000.  (S.TSO,  •S300,  •4.090,  H,tO^ 
•4350, 84300. 

Class  10:  83,400,  88300.  88.600.  88.700. 
•3300,  •3300.  •4.000. 
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•4.186. 
$S.775. 
$3,390, 


Existing  legislation 

OasB    II:    M.aas.    •4.355.    #4.480, 
$4,740,  $4,870.  $5,000. 

Class    12:    $3,800.    $3,925.    $4,065, 
$4,315.  $4,445,  $4,570. 

Class    13:    $3,390.    $3,620,    $3,645, 
$3,905.  $4,035,  $4,165. 

Class    14:    $S,000,    $3,130,    $8,260, 
$3,520.  $8,645.  $8,775. 

Claas     IS:     $3,810.     $2375,     $2,935,     $3,000, 
$3,130,  $3,260.  $3,390. 

Class    16:    $2,615,    $3,680,    $3,745.    $2,810. 
$2,875,  $2,935,  $3,000. 

Class     17:     $3,420. 
$3,680,  $3,746.  $3,810. 

Class    18:    $2,230, 
•2,485,  $3,660.  $2,616. 

Class     19 :     $2,035, 
•2.290,  $2355.  $Q.430. 

Class     20:     $1,840. 
•2,100,  $3,165,  $2,330. 

aass    21:     $1,645,    $1,710, 
•1.905,  $1,970.  $2,035. 

Class    22:     $1,455.    $1,620, 
•1,710.  $1,775.  $1,840). 

No  existing  provision. 


Proposed  legislation 


$3,485,  $2,560,  $2,615, 
$2,290,  $2,355,  $3,430, 
$2,100,     $2,165,    $2,230, 


$1,006,     $1,970,     $2,035. 


$1,776,    $1,840, 
•1.586.    •1.646^ 


Tlie  present  Foreign  Service  staff  schedule 
eonslsts  of  33  classes,  the  majority  of  which 
overlap  in  oonaecutlve  classes  by  at  least  50 
percent.  Classes  15  through  22  have  not  been 
used  at  all  for  some  time.  Inasmuch  as  alien 
•mpkyees  are  used  extensively  for  the  per- 
tormance  of  routine  duties  at  Foreign  Service 
posts,  there  are  few  eases  where  United  States 
cltlaen  employees  are  required  for  the  level  of 
duties  represented  by  claw  14,  there  being 
only  4  Foreign  Service  staff  resident  em- 
ployees in  these  classes  at  the  present  time. 
Conaeqaently,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
revision  In  this  section  Is  to  eliminate  the 
unnecesaary  and  untised  classes  In  the  pres- 
ent schedule  and  otherwise  Improve  the  pay 
structure.  The  proposed  10-class  schedule 
provides  the  needed  improvements  in  the 
schedule  and  at  the  same  time  provides  For- 
eign Service  staff  officers  and  employees  with 
an  upward  salary  adjustment  equivalent  to 
the  presently  comparable  grades  and  salary 
rates  of  the  general  schedule  for  civil-service 
employees.  This  proposed  schedule  is  spe- 
ciflcally  designed  to  provide  a  more  adequate 
promotion  ladder  for  these  employees,  in- 
eluding  equitable  and  appropriate  salary  ad- 
justments when  promotlcns  to  the  next 
higher  class  are  awarded.  As  a  consequence, 
a  staff  officer  or  employee  will  usually  receive 
more  than,  and  in  any  case  not  less  than,  the 
equivalent  of  a  wlthln-class  step  Increase  at 
the  time  of  a  class  promotion.  This  proposed 
10-class  schedule  has  several  other  features: 

(a)  The  rates  of  the  top  three  Foreign 
Service  staff  classes  'are  the  same  as  the  rates 
contained  in  classes  3,  4,  and  6,  respectively, 
of  the  Foreign  Service  officer  schedule.  This 
provides  equitable  salary  treatment  for  per- 
sonnel serving  at  this  officer  level  and  will 
facilitate  the  conversion  of  staff  corps  officers 
at  these  levels  who  may  qualify  in  the  futiire 
for  lateral  entry  into  the  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer corps. 

(b)  It  consolidates  overlapping  classes, 
tilmlnates  overlapping  at  the  upper  levels, 
and  improves  the  step-rate  Increment  plan. 

(c)  It  provides  reasonable  rates  at  the  en- 
trance level  of  new  class  FSS-10  (present 
class  FSS-14),  which  win  make  this  lowest 
dasa  usaUe  for  some  recruitment  purposes 
In  the  future. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlilona  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  the  I  lecretary 
may.  under  such  reg\ilatlons  as  he  $iay  pre- 
scribe, fix  the  salary  or  compensation  at  lesser 
rates  of  salary  than  those  prescribed  by  this 
section  for  the  applicable  class  of  <^cers  or 
employees  who  are  employed  localljr  abroad 
and  who  are  not  available  or  are  not  qualified 
for  transfer  to  another  post  or 


(d)  Although  considerable  consolidation 
and  readjiistment  of  class  and  step!  rate  re- 
lationships are  Involved,  conversio^  to  the 
proposed  10-class  Foreign  Service  stir  sched- 
ule requires  that  only  4  of  the  prfesent  14 
classes  have  to  be  split  between  2  ofl  the  new 
classes.  This  is  the  minimum  class  Splitting 
possible  and  is  necessary  to  preclude  making 
excessive  or  too  small  adjustments  to  individ- 
uals presently  p>ald  at  certain  step 

(e)  The  conversion  of  present  of 
employees  to  the  10-class  schedule 
all   officers  and  employees,   except 
present  classes  PSS— 1    and   2,   havli 
favorable  class  number  designation 
present  class  8  will  be  class  5,  etc. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  integration  pro- 
gram and  the  resulting  expansion  of  the  For- 
eign Service  officer  category,  the  staff  category 
will  becoming  increasingly  a  special^st-tech- 
nical-elerlcal  corps.  Its  importance  in  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  Foreign!  Service, 
however,  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  Rea- 
sonably rewarding  career  opportunities  must 
be  provided  to  attract  and  retain  competent 
persoiuiel.  For  some  years  to  come*  the  De- 
partment must  continue  to  retain,  iialce  ef- 
fective use  of,  and  provide  reasonable  Incen- 
tives for  those  staff  officers  who,  because  of 
age  or  other  equally  valid  reasons,  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  lateral  appointment  a^  Foreign 
Sorvlce  officers.  This  group  of  loyal]  and  de- 
voted officers  will  decrease  gradually  as  a  re- 
sult of  normal  attrition  and  it  can  be  antici- 
pated that  a  correspondingly  lesser!  propor- 
tion of  the  staff  category  will  be  recfuired  In 
futiu-e  years  in  the  upper  salary  brackets  of 
the  proposed  staff  corps  salary  achedule. 
However,  it  is  even  more  Important  ^at  pro- 
vision be  made  for  staff  officers  and  eibployees 
who  serve  as  highly  skilled  specialists  and 
technicians  performing  functions  essential  to 
the  Service  and  who  choose  the  ForeS 
Ice  as*  a  career. 

New  paragraph  (b)  of  section  41 
authorize  the  Secretary,  by  admir 
action,  to  prescribe  lesser  rates  of  salary  than 
those  stipulated  In  the  FSS  statutory  salary 
schedule  in  the  case  of  United  States  citteen 
nnployeea  who  are  employed  locallf  in  for- 
eign areas  for  service  at  a  particular  post  and 
who  are  not  avaUabte  or  who  are  not  Qualified 
for  transfer  to  other  posts  of  duty,     j 


sn  Serv- 

would 
Istrative 


Janiiary  27 

From  time  to  time  It  is  in  the  bepartment'a 
Interest  to  employ  in  lieu  of  a  local  (alien) 
employee  for  a  local  employee  position  an 
American  citizen  at  a  Foreign  .Service  post 
who  has  resided  in  the  locauiy  for  many 
years,  who  may  be  married  to  an  alien  and 
frequently  possesses  dual  citizenship,  or  who 
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In-Class  Promotiona  of  Foreign  S 

Existing  legislatton 
Sec.  (J25.  Any  Foreign  Service  'officer  or  any 
Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet  the 
standards  required  for  the  efflcflent  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  (Foreign]  Service  and 
Who  shall  have  been  in  a  glve|i  class  for  a 
continuous  period  of  9  months  or  more, 
■hall,  on  the  first  day  of  eac^  fiscal  year! 
receive  an  increase  in  salary  to  the  next 
higher  rate  for  the  class  In  whi«h  he  la  serr- 
Ing.  I  The!  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  [a  Foreign  Service  officer  ♦r  a  Reserve 
officer.  In  any  class,]  additional  increases  in 
■alary  within  the  salary  range  eitablished  fop 
the  class  in  which  he  is  servlnd,  based  upon 
especially  meritorious  service. 


Section  625  has  been  revised  In  order  to 
reaffirm  the  Secretary's  authcnkty  to  grant 
additional  In-class  increments'  In  recogni- 
tion of  especially  meritorious  service  (in  the 
light  of  the  Fringe  Benefits  Act).  While 
cash  awards  provided  for  by  the  Fringe 
Benefits  Act  may  In  general  4erve  well  In 
providing  rewards  for  especially  meritorious 
or  superior  service,  they  are  not  as  appropri- 
ate as  in -class  Increases  awards  for  officers 
of  the  Foreign  Service.  Frequently  the 
needs  of  the  Service  require  an  officer  to 
serve  for  protracted  periods  of  time  In  posi- 
tions classified  several  levels  abdve  their  per^ 
Bonal  rank.  In  many  such  cases  officers 
have  distinguished  themselves  I  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  It  Is  considered 
I  —       « 

Zn-Clas«  Proinotlona  of  8t 
Existing  legislation 

Sec.  642.  (In-class  promotions  of  staff  of- 
ficers and  employees  shall  be  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.] 


No  existing  provision. 


Paragraph  (a)  of  section  6^2  has  been 
revised  to  elartfy  the  present  provisions  for 
periodic  In -class  promotions  fat  Foreign 
Service  staff  personnel.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  the  sai|ie  authority 
to  provide  for  staff  personnel  in-class  in- 
creases as  a  reward  for  meritorious  service 
as  that  contained  In  section  62$  relating  to 
such  meritorious  in-class  promotions  for  For- 
eign Service  c^Bcers  and  Ptweign  Service  Re- 
serve officers. 

The  principal  purpose  of  newt  section  643 
(b)  is  to  authorise  the  Secretary  to  establish 


is  otherwise  not  qiialifled  for  a  regular  staff 
corps  appointment.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision,  therefore,  is  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  more  nearly  equate  salaries  payable  to 
such  staff  personnel  to  rates  prevailing  In  the 
locaUty. 


EL  \DMI?nSTRATIOIf 

ervlce  Officers  and  Reserve  Officers 
Proposed  legislation 

Sec.  625.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  or  any 
Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet  the 
standards  required  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  shall 
have  been  In  a  given  class  for  a  continuous 
poiod  of  B  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  fiscal  year,  receive  an  In- 
crease in  salary  to  the  next  higher  rate  for 
the  class  in  which  he  Is  serving.  Without 
regard  to  any  other  law  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  grant  to  any  such  officer  addi- 
tional Increases  in  salary  within  the  salary 
range  established  for  the  class  in  which  he 
is  serving,  based  upon  especially  meritorious 
service. 

that  an  In-class  promotion  is  more  desirable 
and  acceptable  under  these  circumstances 
than  a  cash  award  would  be.  Further, 
there  are  a  number  of  uniisual  and  difficult 
foreign  languages  which,  owing  to  their 
uniqueness,  are  not  offered  on  a  formal 
training  basis;  however,  officers  frequently. 
ujMn  their  own  Initiative,  undertake  the 
study  of,  and  become  proficient  in.  such 
languages.  It  is  considered  that  the  award 
of  a  meritortouB  in-class  Increase  for  such 
sn  accomplishment  better  serves  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Oovernment  because  it  provides  a 
continuing  and  more  desirable  incentive  for 
the  undertaking  of  such  voluntary  and 
specialized  study  by  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 


aff  Oflfceis  and  Employees 

Proposed  legislation 

S«c.  643.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  any  staff  officer  or 
employee  whose  senltjes  meet  the  standards 
required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  work 
of  the  service  shall  receive  an  Increase  in  sal- 
ary at  periodic  intervals  to  the  next  higher 
salary  rate  for  the  class  in  which  he  is  serv- 
ing. 

Without  regard  to  any  other  law  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  grant  any  such  officer  or 
employee  additional  increases  in  salary  with- 
in the  salary  range  established  for  the  class 
In  which  he  is  serving,  based  upon  espedaUy 
meritorious  service. 

(b)  Under  such  reg\ilatlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  any  staff  officer  or  em- 
ployee who  has  achieved  the  maximum  salary 
rate  prescribed  by  section  415  for  the  class  in 
which  he  is  serving  may  be  granted  an  ad- 
ditional in-dsss  salary  increment  from  time 
to  time  In  recognition  of  longevity  and  profi- 
ciency in  the  service.  Each  such  salary  in- 
crement shall  be  eq^laLl  to  the  maximum  step- 
rate  Increment  of  the  applicable  class,  and 
no  i>er8on  shall  receive  more  than  four  such 
salary  Increments  while  serving  In  the  same 
class. 

a  system  of  longevity  pay  increases  for  staff 
personnel.  The  principle  and  the  practice  of 
longevity  pay  Is  well  established  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  Industry.  The  work  performed 
by  the  staff  corps  personnel  Is  highly  essen- 
tial and  important  to  the  effective  fuiwrtlon- 
.  Ing  of  the  Service;  however.  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases,  the  nature  of  the  duties  and  the 
qualificattons  required  therefor  impose  auto- 
matic limitations  on  the  promotional  oppor- 
tvmltles  In  the  staff  corps.  In  addition,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Secretary's  integration 
program,  promotional  opportunities  In  the 

CIV        6i 


staff  corps  cannot  be  as  attractive  as  former- 
ly; however,  most  staff  officers  performing 
in  Foreign  Service  officer  positions  who  quali- 
fied for  lateral  entry  were  Integrated  into  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  corps.  Longevity  pay 
is  not  pertinent  in  the  case  of  Reserve  officers 
whose  tenure  is  limited  to  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  promotion 
and  selection-out  provisions  applicable  to 
Foreign  Service  officers.  A  longevity  pay  sys- 
tem for  Foreign  Service  stall  corps  personnel, 
however,  will  meet  a  definite  need  In  provid- 
ing an  incentive  for  qualified  and  experienced 
employees  to  continue  in  the  Service 
throughout  their  working  careers  and  thus 
provide  these  highly  essential  skills  to  the 
Service  with  a  mtniiniim  of  tiimover  and 
cost. 

The  proposed  revision  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  grant  a  longevity  salary  In- 
crement from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of 
significant  longevity  landmarks  in  terms  of 
the  total  years  of  United  States  Oovernment 
service  rendered  by  an  employee,  provided  his 
record  of  performance  is  sufficiently  superior 
to  merit  the  award  of  such  Increment.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  Intended  that  longevity 
Increments  would  be  awarded  automatically 
on  the  basis  of  satisfactory  service,  but  rather 
the  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  recognize  lon- 
gevity in  combination  with  proficiency  in 
order  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  long-service 
employees  to  continue  to  excel  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  well  as  to  con- 
tinue In  the  Service. 

It  is  eontemplated  that  the  Secretary  will 
establish  by  regulation  the  eligibility  periods 
for  longevity  increments  under  this  plan. 
In  all  probability  these  ellgiblUty  periods 
would  be  established  as  a  mlnlmiim  of  10 
years  of  service  for  the  first  such  increase. 
IS  years  for  the  second,  20  years  for  the  third, 
and  25  years  for  the  f otuth.  Achievement  of 
sudi  longevity  Increases  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing prestige  value  as  they  will  signify 
the  years  of  service  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  employee  has  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  After 
experience  with  this  plan  It  may  be  deter- 
mined that  different  years  of  service  land- 
marks might  be  desirable;  for  example,  12 
years'  minimum  service  in  lieu  of  10,  etc. 

Further,  provision  will  be  nuide  that  em- 
ployees who  have  already  served  16.  20.  <n^  25 
years  of  service  at  the  time  they  achieve  the 
maximimi  step  rate  of  a  given  class  will  be 
eligible  for  consecutive  longevity  Increases 
on  an  annual  (or  possibly  biennial)  basis 
until  they  reach  the  longevity  increase  ap- 
propriate for  or  related  to  the  number  of 
years  of  service  they  have  completed,  pro- 
vided they  have  continued  their  proficiency 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  In  this 
way,  some  employees  with  many  years  of 
service  already  eotnpleted  and  who  have  been 
ptdd  at  the  maximum  step  rate  at  their  pres- 
ent class  for  a  year  or  more  would,  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  provision,  be- 
come Inunedlately  eligible  for  a  longevity 
increase  and  might  continue  to  be  so  eligi- 
ble for  subsequent  longevity  promotions  on 
an  annual  (or  biennial)  basis;  for  example. 
an  employee  who  has  been  at  the  maximum 
step  rate  of  his  class  for  a  year  and  has  com- 
pleted 90  years  of  Oovernment  servloe  could 
receive  3  longevities  on  an  annual  basis  (pro- 
vided his  proficiency  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  continues)  until  he  reached  the 
20-year  longevity  rate,  at  which  time  he 
would  begin  a  5-year  waiting  period  for  the 

last  one. 

TBKPoaaaT  fsovisioks 

Sac  6.  (a)  Foreign  Scnrlce  offioers  present- 
ly senrlng  In  the  elsss  of  carser  smhsssartnr 
•ad  the  class  of  career  minister  shall  reeelvw 
the  salary  rates  prescribed  for  career  ambcM- 


sador  and  career  minister,  respectively,  by 
section  413  of  such  act.  as  amended. 

(b)  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Reserve 
oOlcerB  receiving  basic  compensation  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
at  one  of  the  scheduled  rates  provided  by 
section  412  of  such  act.  as  amended,  shall 
receive  basic  oompensation  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  at  the  corresponding 
scheduled  rate  as  provided  by  such  section, 
as  amended,  except  as  provided  in  ptara- 
graphs  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

(c)  RM-eign  Service  officers  and  Reserve 
officers  receiving  basic  compensation  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
at  one  of  the  rates  provided  for  class  8  by 
section  413  of  such  act.  as  amended,  shall 
receive  basic  compensation  on  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act  at  one  of  the  sched- 
uled rates  for  class  8  as  provided  by  such 
section,  as  amended,  which  provids  a  salary 
increase  to  r.uch  officers  in  an  amount  not 
more  than  $300  per  anniun.  except  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  receiving  basic  compensation  at. 
the  first  step  rate  of  the  class  who  shall  re- 
ceive the  basic  oompensation  provided  by 
the  first  step  rate  of  the  new  schedule  of 
rates  for  class  8  authorized  by  this  act. 

(d)  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Reaerre 
officers  receiving  basic  compensation  immed- 
iately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
at  the  sixth  or  seventh  step  rate  as  provided 
for  class  1  by  section  413  of  such  act,  as 
amended,  shall  receive  basic  oompensation 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  aet 
at  the  maximiui  scheduled  rate  Cor  class  1 
as  provided  by  this  act. 

The  temporary  provisions  proposed  above 
provide  for  an  orderly  and  equitable  conver- 
sion of  Foreign  Service  officers  and  Reserre 
officers  from  the  rates  of  the  existing  salary 
schedule  to  the  proposed  new  rates  of  the 
salary  schedule.  Each  ofllcer  will  receive  a 
salary  Increase  approximately  eqtilvalent  to 
other  Federal  personnel  receiving  a  com- 
parable salary  rate  but  will  not  change  class 
or  step  rate  with  the  exceptions  of  officers  in 
present  class  FSO-8  and  a  few  Reserve  of- 
ficers who  are  now  paid  at  the  sixth  and 
seventh  step  rates  of  present  class  PSO-1. 

Sac.  6.  Fc»elgn  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  receiving  basic  compensation  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  at  one  of  the  scheduled  rates  provided 
by  section  415  of  such  act.  as  amended,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  new  classes  established 
by  section  415  of  such  act.  as  amended,  and 
shall  receive  basic  compensation,  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  as  follows: 

Prtaent     elaaa     and      Corresponding     new 
$tep    rate    of    see.  class  and  step  rate 

415  of  the  Foreign  of  sec.  415  of  the 

Service      Act      of         Foreign  Service  Act 
1946,   as  amended  of  1946.  as  amend" 

ed  by  this  act 
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The  temporary  provisions  propoeed  above 
provide  for  an  orderly  and  equitable  conver- 
sion of  all  personnel  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  present  rates  of  the  Foreign  Service  staff 
salary  schedule  to  the  new  classes  and  rates 
of  the  proposed  Foreign  Service  staff  sched- 
ule. The  upward  salary  adjustments  involved 
equate  closely  to  those  received  by  other 
Federal  personnel  receiving  comparable  sal- 
aries.  While  the  conversion  plan  necessitates 
new  class  designations  in  most  all  cases,  only 
4  classes  had  to  be  divided  between  a  new 
classes  and  the  large  majority  of  personnel 
Will  receive  a  higher  class  number  by  virtue 
of  the  reduction  In  the  total  number  of 
classes  In  the  schedule. 

Sac.  7.  The  class  and  salary  adjustments 
made  piu^uant  to  sections  S  and  8  of  this 
act  shall  be  made  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after 
July  1.  1958. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  self-evident. 
EMtimated  coat  of  proposed  biU 

Estimated  per 
Item:                                             annum  cost 
I.  Salary  increases  for  Vorelgn 
Service     oflScers.     Reserve 
oOlcers,  and  Foreign  Service 
staff  offlcen  and  employees 
(seca.  5  and  6) $7, 584. 635 


Estimated  cost  of  proposed  biU — Continued 

EstirAated  per 
Item:                                                annum  cost 
a.  IBstlmated    cost   of    adjust- 
ments in  post  allowance* 
resulting  from  salary  ad- 
justments      t^ioo.ooo 

3.  Estimated    cost    of    adjust- 
ments   in    hardship    post 
differentials  resulting  from 
•  salary  adjustments 850,000 


Total 4>  03*.  636 

Comment:  These  estimated  costs  are  based 
on  salary  adj\utments  for  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  the  International  Cooperation  J^dminls- 
tratlon.  who  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
schedules  prescribed  in  sections  4ia  and  415 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  !l946.  as 
amended,  or  a  total  of  12,636  per«}nnel  as 
of  November  1,  1957.  ' 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  VILLAGE  OP  PAREY. 
OHIO 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  July  2. 
1956.  approved  by  the  Congress/  on  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  ^on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  thfc  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Carey.  Ohio,  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  property. 

The  bill  is  being  introduced  ai  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  of  JGeneral 
Services,  who  has  informed  thQ  Senate 
that  the  village  council  has  notified  the 
OSA  that  the  village  of  Carey  is  Ho  longer 
Interested  in  acquiring  the  proflerty  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  used,  and  that  until  the 
act  authorizing  the  specific  sala  of  this 
property  is  repealed,  the  GSA  is  jnot  in  a 
position  to  dispose  of  the  property  to 
other  persons.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that'  a  letter 
from  the  General  Services  AdnHnistra- 
tion.  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  which  sets  forth  the  weed  for 
this  legislation,  be  included  in  th<  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  reniarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempofe.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  t|ie  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3139)  to  repeal  tl|e  act  of 
July  2.  1956,  concerning  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  village  of  Carey,  Ohio,  infroduced 
by  Mr.  McCLELtAN,  by  request,  "was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  | 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClkllam 
is  as  follows: 

OXNDUL  SSRVICBB  AOMIMISTRATIQN. 

Washinfftofi.  D.  C. 

EUm.  RiCHABD  M.  NCCON, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dca>  Ma.  Paxsmnrr:  There  |s  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  blU  prepared  by 
this  agency,  to  repeal  the  act  of  July  a. 
1956,  concemlixg  the  conveyance  of  certain 
property  of  the  United  SUtes  to  t]|e  vlUage 
of  Carey,  Ohio. 


This  pn^xxal  la  a  part  of  t^e  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Service^  Administra- 
tion for  1958. 

The  act  of  Jxily  3.  1950  (70  $tat.  486.  ch. 
486)  requires  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  convey  to  Itie  village  ot 
Carey,  county  of  Wyandot,  State  of  Ohio,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  real  property 
described  in  the  act,  upon  the  payment  by 
the  village  of  Carey  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  said  property  at  its 
highest  and  best  use  as  detentiined  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  as  of  the 
date  of  such  conveyance.  I 

By  letter  dated  Augiist  9.  1^56,  the  city 
manager  of  the  village  of  Carey  was  notifleci 
by  OSA  that  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph had  been  established  at  $11,000  and 
was  requested  to  submit  a  fotmal  offer  to 
OSA  in  this  amount.  1 

By  letter  dated  Jime  S,  10S7J  Representa- 
tive Brts  of  Ohio  forwarded  to  GSA  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  Village  Coimcll  of 
Carey,  Ohio,  which  provided  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  village  of  Carey  desired  to  pur- 
chase said  real  estate  no  longer  exists  and 
that  it  no  longer  has  need  therefor. 

This  agency  can  make  no  othf  r  diq^xisltlon 
of  this  property  until  the  act  of  July  a.  1956, 
is  repealed.  If  the  act  is  repealKl,  the  prop- 
erty would  be  screened  with  Other  Federal 
agencies  as  excess  property  and.  If  no  Fed- 
eral requirement  is  found,  could  be  disposed 
of  as  surplus  property  in  acc<>rdanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fn^Mrty  and 
AdminlstraUve  Services  Act  at  1949,  as 
amended.  I 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
not  increase  the  ezpenditur«|  of  Federal 
funds. 

For  these  reasons,  prompt  atid  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft  blU  Is 
recommended.  i 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  thie  submission 
of  this  propoeed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

FaAKKUM  G.  VLom. 

Administrator, 


1958 
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AMENDMENT  OP  PEDERJAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
TRAININQ    OP    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  ^"resident.  I 
submit  herewith,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Setvlccs  to  as- 
sign certain  scientific,  technical,  profes- 
sional and  administrative  <>fflcers  and 
employees  of  the  General  lirvices  Ad- 
ministration for  Instruciion,  education, 
or  training  by  public  or  private  agencies. 
The  Administrator  would  bel  authorized 
to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sal- 
aries of  such  trainees,  coelts  of  their 
transportation,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  well  as  tuition  and  other 
expenses,  but  the  bill  requires  that  any 
such  trainee  shall  reimburse  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  such  expenses  i^pon  failure 
to  complete  any  assignment  fnade  under 
this  authority. 

This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  OperaUons  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  is  being  in- 
troduced in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices as  a  part  of  the  GSA  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  conseiit  to  hare 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  the  (letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  Generttl  Services, 


Including  a  aeetton  aiialysis  and  state- 
ment of  justification  outUixlng  the  need 
for  and  the  effect  ot  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3140)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  training  of  employees,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCleixan,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
LAK  is  as  follows : 

OCNESAL   SsaVICKS   AOMIMISTSATIOM. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  RiCRAXS  If.  IftacoN. 
President  of  the  Senaie, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcak  Itfs.  Pkksiocnt:  There  is  hereby 
transmitted,  for  referral  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  AdminlstraUve  Services 
Act  of  1B49.  as  amended,  which  would  per- 
mit specialized  technical  training  of  GSA 
personnel.  Also  enclosed  are  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  draft  bill  aiul  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  Justification  outlining  the  need 
for  and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminlstraUve  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  by — 

(a)  amending  the  xXiit  of  section  306  to 
reflect  that  this  secUon  provides  for  training 
as  weU  as  employment  of  personnel; 

(b)  striking  the  references  In  section  306 
to  certain  UUes  of  the  act;  and 

(c)  adding  a  new  subsection  which  would 
grant  authorization  for  training  of  offlceia 
and  employees  of  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration by  public  or  private  agencies.  insUtu- 
tions  of  learning,  laboratories,  or  Industrial' 
or  commercial  organizations. 

This  new  subsecUon  will  fiUfUl  an  urgent 
need  of  this  agency  to  keep  Ito  employees 
abreast  of  current  developments  in  order  to 
perform  its  required  funcUons.  Approxi- 
mately $167,000  annually  would  be  devoted 
to  training  under  this  authorization,  but  this 
would  not  be  an  Increase  in  the  budget,  and 
no  addiUonal  appropriaUons  would  be  re- 
quired. There  is  a  restricUon  In  the  proposal 
that  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  eligible 
personnel  will  be  trained  during  any  fiscal 
year.  The  amendment  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion that,  in  the  event  any  employee  does  not 
satisfactorily  complete  the  training  course 
such  employee  will  be  required  to  reimburse 
the  Government  for  expenditure*  made. 

This  agency  urges  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  draft  bllL 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congreaa. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

FaaifxuH  G.  Flobts. 

Admtnistrator. 

SamOMAZ.    AjfALTVIB 

Subsection  (a).  Modification  of  title  of 
section  208:  Subsection  (a)  would  amend 
secUon  206  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1940.  as  amend- 
ed, by  changing  the  UUe  thereof  to  r^tect 
the  purpose  of  the  new  subsection.  This 
would  show  clearly  that  section  208  not  only 
deals  with  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  employ  personnel,  but  likewise  sets 
forth  his  authority  and  responsibiUty  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel. 

Subsection  (b).  Bimlnatlon  of  restrtctlve 
langxiage:  Subsection  (b)  wonld  amend  sec- 
tion 208  by  strUtlng  out  aU  references  to  the 


titles  of  tbe  Federal  Property  and  Adminls- 
traUve Services  Act  of  1049.  as  amended, 
under  which  the  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  apix>lnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  per- 
sonnel. The  references  to  the  particular 
titles  neither  enhance  nor  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  appotat  per- 
sonnel and  fix  their  compensation.  Title  VII 
was  added  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
nUnlstraUve  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  antcnd- 
ed.  on  August  12,  1955  (69  Stat.  721).  but  U 
not  mentioned  in  section  208.  It  appears 
clearly  from  an  examination  of  the  act  above 
referred  to.  with  its  amendments,  that  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  vested 
with  authority  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  personnel.  A  repetition  of  this 
language  in  section  308  appears  to  be 
surplusage. 

Subsection  (c) .  Authorization  for  train- 
ing: This  new  subsection  vests  authority  in 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  des- 
ignate certain  officers  and  employees  to  re- 
ceive training  which  will  t)e  beneficial  to  the 
Government.  Such  ofQcers  and  employees 
are  limited  to  scientlflc.  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  administrative  personnel,  who 
will  be  recommended  by  their  immediate 
sx4>eriors  subject  to  final  determination  by 
the  Administrator  as  to  their  assignment  for 
training. 

This  new  subsection  stipulates  that  upon 
the  findings  otitlined  above,  the  employees 
referred  to  may  be  assigned  for  instruction, 
education,  or  training,  by  public  or  private 
agencies,  institirtions  of  learning,  laborato- 
ries, indiistriai  or  commercial  organizations. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  order  to  per- 
form the  functions  required  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed, it  is  essentia]  that  officers  and  employees 
of  General  Services  Administration  must 
keep  abreast  of  cxurent  trends  in  their  fields 
which  necessitates  training  outside  Ol  the 
facilities  of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

This  subsection  requires  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  issue  regulations  con- 
trolling this  proposed  training  program. 
These  regulations  wlU  state,  in  detaU.  under 
what  circumstances  training  may  be  ob- 
tained and  will  be  guarded  with  adequate 
restrictions  and  limitations.  Such  regula- 
tions will  be  designed  to  secure  the  best 
service  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  Oovemment's  Interest. 

Provision  Is  also  made  that  should  any 
officer  or  employee  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration fail  to  nteet  the  standards  of 
the  training  program  to  which  such  em- 
ployee is  assigned,  he  will  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  Government  for  any  funds 
expended  relating  to  the  course  of  training. 
A  limitation  is  placed  upon  expenditures  by 
a  provision  that  not  more  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  eligible  GSA  officers  and  em- 
ployees Bhall  be  designated  for  training  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

J  u  STuriCATioir 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is  re- 
sponsible under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  ZTJ).  as  amended,  for  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  a  variety  of  essential 
Government-Wide  functions.  These  Include: 
Procurement,  supply  and  maintenance  al  real 
and  personal  property;  procurement  of  non- 
personal  services  such  as  transportation  and 
utUities;  disposal  of  domestic  surplus  prop- 
erty; promotion  of  the  utilization  of  excess 
(troperty;  and  sound  records  management. 

To  carry  out  such  diverse  responslbUitiea, 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  spedalists  in  many 
fields.  Some  of  these  persons  are  techntclana 
who  operate  or  maintain  Intricate  meeba- 
nlcms  or  eomplez  electronic  equipment;  soma 
are  serviec  and  industrial  specialists  who 
work  doeely  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 


private  orgiriaationa.  othen  may  be  planning 
or  administering  oamples  and  eostly  opera- 
tions for  the  Federal  Government.  In  ana 
respect  they  are  alike.  It  is  In^nrtant  to 
OSA  that  tbey  know  everything  about  their 
specialties  that  can  be  of  uaa  to  ttaem  In  their 
work. 

The  major  JngredlMit  in  the  auocsss  at  any 
continuing  program  Is  a  weU-trained  staff. 
GSA  has  been  unable,  because  of  lack  of  spe- 
cific authorizing  legislation,  to  provide  for 
the  basic  continuing  -trairing  needs  of  our 
qualified  employees.  "BsxHc  continuing 
training  needs"  means  the  training  necessary 
to  keep  an  employee  proficient  in  his  field  in 
order  to  do  the  most  effective  Job  possible  by 
making  available  to  him  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  recently  developed  theorlea.  tech- 
niques and  equipment. 

Although  GSA's  In -service  training  Is 
being  strengtiiened.  such  training  cannot 
meet  certain  special  needs. 

GSA  should  be  able  to  send  its  employees 
to  Federal  and  non-Federal  facilities  for 
training  required  in  their  work  whenever: 

1.  The  per  capita  costs  of  in-service  traln^ 
ing  would  be  excessive. 

2.  Tht  personnel,  technical  ddll.  or  eqtilp- 
ment  reqiilred  to  give  the  training  within 
G8A  are  lacking. 

S.  The  training  with  the  Federal  ot  non- 
Federal  facility  is  more  effective. 

Listed  t>elow  are  some  examples  of  the  types 
of  training  which  are  currently  considered 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  GSA  operations, 
but  In  which  GSA  cannot  peu-ticipMite  because 
of  the  present  lack  of  specific  authority.  It 
is  noted  that  some  of  this  training  is  per- 
formed by  other  Federal  agencies,  but  also 
cannot  be  used  by  GSA  becatise  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Comptroller  General  which  says  "the 
fact  that  the  Instruction  is  to  be  given  by  a 
Federal  agency  does  not  authorize  the  appli- 
cation of  a  different  rule."  (15  Comp.  Gen. 
685.) 

Indusmal  College  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  GSA 
lacks  the  authority  to  send  one  supply  spe- 
cialist to  the  economic  mobilization  course 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  lO-month  training  Is  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
course  provides  top  level,  specialized  train- 
ing in  economic  mobilization  for  war.  In- 
struction is  integrated  with  the  curriculum 
of  the  National  War  OoUege  to  Include  those 
elements  of  national  poUcy,  «nd  political, 
international,  and  other  forces  bearing  di- 
rectly on  national  defense  and  emergency 
mobilization.  Strategic  and  tactical  require- 
ments are  related  to  economic  potential. 

There  is  no  other  institution  in  the  United 
States,  private  or  governmental,  giving  sim- 
ilar training.  Since  the  major  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing GSA.  have  been  assigned  extensive  duties 
in  war  emergency  supporting  functions,  they 
mtist  be  currently  familiar  with  the  chang- 
ing requirements  for  military  and  civilian 
defense.  GSA's  mobilization  responsibili- 
ties are  in  the  fields  of  emergency  prociu'e- 
ment,  national  industrial  reserve,  space 
utilization,  and  personal  property  manage- 
ment. 

Contract  termination:  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Judge  Advocate  General's  SchooL 
GSA,  which  contracts  for  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  the  civilian 
agencies,  should  send  at  least  one  rQ>re- 
sentatlve  to  this  course  each  year. 

Introduction  to  the  management  sciences: 
College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Michi- 
gan. This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
employees  with  the  techniques  which  have 
recently  been  developed  to  yield  a  mors 
Bdentiflc  approach  to  the  problems  of  man- 
agement decMon.  Ttie  course  covers:  the 
digital  computer  and  Its  use;  Implications 
of  techniques  of  probability  and  statistics  for 
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abMng  problems  In  whloh  only  partus  infor- 
nuitlon  Is  avallAble;  the  new  method  of 
linear  programing.  The  course  would  be 
I>artleulari7  valiiable  In  the  field  of  Inven- 
tory  control  In  which  mathematical  and 
statistical  approaches  are  being  developed. 

Structural  design  for  dynamic  loads; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Bos- 
ton, liCass.  The  imminent  possibility  that 
OSA  be  required  to  execute  designs  for  pro- 
tective construction  and  mu£t  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  advise  on  such  matters,  makes  It 
almost  imperative  that  we  have  a  structiural 
engineer  versed  in  structural  design  for 
dynamic  loads.  The  MIT  course  covers  the 
following  subjects:  Earthquake-resistant  de- 
sign, blast-resistant  design,  structxu'al  vibra- 
tion due  to  steady  or  gust  winds  or  moving 
traffic  loads,  and  design  to  resist  impact. 

Fellowships:  An  employee  of  OSA  who 
shows  outstanding  ability  to  a  degree  that 
a  private  organization  grants  him  a  fellow- 
ship should,  we  believe,  continue  to  receive 
his  Federal  salary  during  his  period  of  study, 
eepecially  if  his  personal  or  family  commit- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of 
fellowship  grant  on  the  other,  are  such  that 
he  cannot  otherwise  afford  to  accept  the  fel- 
lowship. The  benefits  accruing  from  such 
fellowships  in  the  form  of  increased  effi- 
ciency, morale,  and  prestige  for  the  Ctovem- 
ment  far  outweigh  the  actual  salary  cost. 
We  believe  we  should  be  authorized  to 
allow  employees  to  take  Inll  advantage, 
without  monetary  loss  to  themselves,  of 
such  opportunities  as  are  offered  by  the 
Llttauer  and  the  Guggenheim  fellowships. 

The  average  course  mentioned  above  oov- 
«cs  a  3-  to  6-week  period.  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  no  desire  to  fur- 
ther the  general  education  of  Its  employees, 
to  help  degree  seekers,  or  to  bolster  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  unqualified  or  inept  employ- 
ees. The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
stringent  regulations  to  assiu-e  that  outside 
training  paid  for  by  the  Government  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Improvement  of  GSA 
operations. 

Availability  of  training  opportunities  is  a 
powerful  recruitment  incentive.  In  many 
Instances  competent  people  will  not  accept 
positions  which  offer  them  no  opportunity 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations  in  which  there  are  short- 
ages. Experience  shows  that  outside  train- 
ing opportunities  facilitate  recruitment  and 
reduce  turnover. 

Establishing  need :  The  regulations  issued 
by  the  Administrator  woiild  preclude  the 
provision  of  outside  training  for  employees 
In  any  field  in  which  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel determines  that  It  would  be  feasible  to 
recruit  trained  personnel  from  private  life, 
make  use  of  trained  personnel  already  in 
OSA,  or  in  the  in-service  training  faculties 
of  OSA. 

Limitations:  The  following  limitations 
would  also  be  imposed  by  reg^ulation: 

1.  The  training  would  be  limited  to  spe- 
cialized personnel  in  the  Journeyman  levels 
and  above  in  Wage  Board  positions,  and 
Orade  OS-6  and  above  in  the  General 
Schedule. 

2.  Employees  who  have  served  less  than 
1  year  with  OSA  would  not  be  eligible  for 
more  than  6  weeks  of  outside  trainSig. 

3.  Provision  for  outside  training  would 
under  no  circumstances  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  waiving  qualification  requirements  for 
original  employment. 

4.  No  employee  would  receive  more  than  a 
total  of  12  months  of  outside  training  in 
any  10-year  period  of  service  with  GSA. 

6.  Institutions  or  courses  which  have 
proved  to  be  ineffective  in  the  past,  lack 
facilities  for  adequate  Instruction,  or  are 
uneconomical  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  or 
distance  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
course,  would  not  be  approved. 

Limitation  on  expenditures:  The  bill  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  amount  of  outside 


training  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  nit  ezoeed 
(me-half  of  1  percent  of  the  toial  man- 
years  of  specialized  OSA  emplojinent  In 
OSA  during  that  year. 
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ACQUISITION  OP  CERTAIN  IjAND  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUljlIBIA 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  aparopilate 
reference,  two  bills  which  would]  author- 
ize the  acquisition  of  certain  ladd  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  j  General 
Services  Administrator,  and  to  extend 
the  authority  to  lease  out  Feder^  build- 
ing sites  until  needed  for  cozujtruction 
purposes.  J 

These  bills  are  being  Introouced  at 
the  request  of  the  Administfator  of 
General  Services  as  a  part  of  the  GSA 
legislative  program.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  lioint  the 
full  texts  of  letters  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  \(*iich  set 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  and 
the  need  therefor.  i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo^.  The 
bills  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recori).  I 

The  bill  (S.  3141)  to  authc^ize  ac- 
quisition by  the  Administrator  iof  Gen- 
eral Services  of  certain  land  and  im- 
provements thereon  located  within  the 
area  of  New  York  Avenue  and^  Street 
and  17th  and  18th  Streets  NW.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McClellan.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  relerred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  accompanying  Sefxate  bill 
3141  is  as  follows: 


]■ 


OxmouL  Sxavicss  AommsTKAT^iv, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  RiCHAao  M.  Nixon, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Mt  Dsab  Ms.  Phesioent:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  referral  to  tlie  appro- 
{MTlate  committee,  a  draft  bill  prtpared  by 
this  agency,  to  authorize  acqulsltlin  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Servicea  of  cer- 
tain land  and  Improvements  thereon  located 
Within  the  area  of  New  York  Avenue  and  F 
Street  and  17th  and  18th  Streeti  NW.,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  |  Adminis- 
tration for  1958.  1 

The  act  of  March  31,  1938  (52  Btat.  149, 
ch.  58)  as  amended,  extends  the  a«ea  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  w(hlch  sites 
may  be  acquired  and  constructed  pursuant 
to  the  Public  BuUdings  Act  of  1924  (44  Stat. 
630,  ch.  380),  as  amended,  and  •uthorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (authority 
now  in  the  Administrator  of  Oei^ral  Serv- 
ices) to  acquire  tor  the  iise  of  ue  United 
States,  by  purchase,  condemnatloiu  or  other- 
wise, any  land  and  buUdings,  jincluding 
property  belonging  to  the  District  ♦f  Colum- 
bia, which  he  may  determine  should  be  ac- 
quired within  the  area  defined  therein. 

Square  170  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
current  northwest  development  plan  of  thla 
agency  for  construction  of  Federal  buildings. 
Acquisition  of  the  properties  In  tUls  square 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Government  in 
order  to  (1)  forestall  further  c^nmerclal 
development  incongruous  to  the  Surround- 
ings and  (3)  assure  consununatic^  of  this 
agency's  plans  for  the  area. 
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The  entire  square  Is  BOXMd  knt  commer- 
cial. This  Bonhig  will  permitl  the  erectton 
of  office  buildings,  hotels  or  apartment 
bouses. 

The  New  York  Avenue  frontage,  including 
the  historic  Octagon  House  at  the  comer  of 
18th  Street  and  occupied  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  I«emon  Build- 
ing, the  Central  Dispensary  ai}d  Emergency 
Hospital  and  Nurses  Home,  aiid  the  Allies 
Inn,  has  undergone  little  redent  devrtop- 
ment.  1 

The  F  Street  frontage  on  the|north  side  of 
the  square  has  undergone  ;  considerable 
change.  Several  of  the  old  3-s1^ry  row-brick 
dwellings  have  been  demolished  and  their 
sites  used  for  parking  lots.  A  few  of  the 
old  brick  dwellings  remain,  f^ncipally  la 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  |Kitiare  along 
18th  and  F  Streets.  A  6-story|  office  build- 
ing, used  by  the  Government,  ^nd  a  3-story 
detached  dwelling,  remodeled  !as  a  private 
office  building,  are  located  on  F  Street  about 
midway  of  the  square. 

In  the  general  area  within  a  distance  of 
3  or  4  blocks  are  located  num*ous  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  White  Hopse  is  1  block 
east  of  the  square.  The  Federal  Government 
has  offices  in  the  Executive  OIBoe  Building 
(old  State  Department  Building)  at  17th  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
of  the  General  Services 
18th  and  F  Streets  and  the 
the  Interior  at  18th  and  B I 
tlon  of  #  building  for  the  Civil  'Service  Com- 
mission at  19th  and  E  Streets  has  been  au- 
thorized. [ 

The  act  of  August  7,  1948  (60  Stat.  896. 
ch.  803)  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
modern,  adequate  and  efficient  hospital 
center  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fur- 
ther provided  that  all  hospitals  participating 
in  such  center  shall  be  requtt«d  either  to 
convey  to  the  Oovemment  ^e  land  and 
buildings  held  by  tbem  or  to  sell  the  same 
and  turn  over  to  the  Oovemxient  the  ihx>- 
ceeds  thereof.  The  new  hospital  center, 
located  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Soldiers  Home,  is  nearing  ooc 
land  and  buildings  on  lots 
square  170  (Central  Dispensary  and  Emerg- 
ency Hoepltal  and  Nurses  Home)  wiU  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
facilities  are  vacated,  in  partlali  exchange  for 
the  site  of  the  new  hospital  center. 

One  of  the  oldest  tuid  most  historic  btiUd- 
Ings  In  the  country — the  Octagon  House — is 
located  on  the  properties  owned;  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  an4  has  recently 
been  established  as  a  museum.  The  remain- 
ing buildings  on  these  properties  have  been 
modernized  and  are  iised  as  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Therefore,  the  Government  Is 
excepting  these  properties  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  from  its  request  for  acquisi- 
tion authority.  ' 

The  probable  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  acquisition  of  these  properties  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,900,000.  This  tepresenU  the 
market  value  of  all  the  properties  and  im- 
provements thereon  located  la  square  170, 
exclusive  of  lots  828  and  829,  the  land  owned 
by  the  American  Institute  of  i|rchitects  and 
the  Improvements  thereon. 

For  these  reasons,  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  enclosedldraft  bill  is 
recommended.  | 

The   Biu-eau   of   the   Budget)  has    advised 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  t^e  submlssloa 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  (the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours,  i 

FBAMKUK    O.  rLOKTB, 

AdnHnUtrator. 

The  bill  (S.  3142)  to  amdpd  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  extend  the  authority 
to  lease  out  Federal  buildlQff  sites  until 
needed  for  construction  purposes  and 
the  Act  of  June  24.  1948  (6fi  Stat  644), 
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and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

The  letter  accompanying  Senate  bill 
3142  is  as  follows: 

OxHBUX.  SaavxcBS  AoMDnvraATioir, 

WtuMngton,  D.  C. 
Hon.  RicHASO  If.  NixoH, 
President  of  the  Senate, 

WoMhington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DcAx  Ma.  PaxsmKMT:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  for  referral  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  draft  bill  prepared  by 
this  Agency  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Servicee  Act  of  1949  to 
extend  the  authority  to  lease  out  Federal 
building  sites  untU  needed  for  construction 
ptirposes  and  the  Act  of  June  24,  1948  (62 
Stat.  644),  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

These  proposals  are  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  1957. 

Section  1  is  intended  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  management  of 
Federal  buUding  sites,  including  Improve- 
ments thereon,  by  authorizing  negotiation 
of  their  outleaslng  until  the  property  Is 
needed  for  construction  purposes.  Exten- 
sion and  revision  of  existing  authority  is 
proposed  providing  tinlform  treatment  of 
building  sites. 

Under  section  I,  whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  acquires  afiy 
building  site  in  connection  with  a  construc- 
tion program  and  finds  that  the  site  Is 
temporarily  not  needed  for  the  purpose,  he 
Is  authorized  to  lease  out  the  site,  1*- eluding 
improvements  thereon,  at  fair  rental  value, 
until  the  property  is  needed  for  construction 
purposes.  Rentals  received  would  be  made 
available  for  necessary  preservation  and  Im- 
provement of  the  prop»ty. 

Similar  authority  has  been  in  effect  under 
section  5  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1926 
(44  Stat.  634),  particularly  as  amended  by 
section  402  of  the  Public  BuUdings  Act  of 
1949   (63  Stat.  199:  40  IT.  8.  C.  345). 

Section  1  would  modify  and  extend  such 
current  authority  to  building  sites  acquired 
under  other  construction  programs  adminis- 
tered by  this  Agency,  in  addition  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1926  program,  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity  of  treatment.  It 
would  clarify  the  purpoees  for  which  rentals 
might  be  employed  (by  adding  operation, 
protection,  demolition,  and  Improvement  of 
the  property). 

It  would  also  modify  present  negotiation 
authority,  now  limited  by  the  1926  act  to 
building  site  residential  property  of  a  rental 
value  under  $1,300  per  annum,  by  permitting 
negotiation  of  leases  of  any  buUding  site 
property  to  the  former  owner  from  whom 
the  Oovemment  acquired  the  property  or 
his  tenant  where  the  lease  Is  executed  Inci- 
dent to  or  in  connection  with  acqtiisltlon  of 
the  property.  This  wiU  provide  needed  flex- 
ibility in  the  Interim  disposal  of  property  and 
faclUtate  Its  nmnagement  pending  need  for 
physical  possession  for  construction  purposes. 

Under  section  2,  it  is  intended  to  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  Act  of  June  24,  1948  (62 
SUt.  644).  which  requires  that  the  commer- 
cial rentals  received  from  lease  of  space  in 
^Lafayette  BuUding,  811  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
deposited  Into  a  fund  and  shall  be  available 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance,  upkeep,  and 
repair  of  the  leased  space  and  that  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  rentals  shall  be  covered 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  recommends  this  action. 

On  June  80.  1949,  section  102  (a)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Servloes 
Act  of  1949  (83  Stat.  877)  transferred  aU 
authority  and  responsibility  vested  in  the 


Federal  Works  Administrator  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 

Subsequently,  a  buildings  management 
fund  was  established  in  GSA,  pursuant  to 
statutory  authority  by  the  act  of  July  12. 
1952  (66  Stat.  694) ,  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing all  buildings  management  operations 
performed  by  OSA.  This  amendment  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Buildings  Manage- 
ment Fund  wotdd  not  be  available  for  ex- 
penses relating  to  the  Lafayette  Building 
space  leased  for  commercial  purposes. 

As  a  result,  expenses  related  to  the  Lafay- 
ette BuUding  space  occupied  by  Government 
agencies  are  financed  by  the  buildings  man- 
agement fund,  while  expenses  related  to  the 
space  leased  for  commercial  purpoees  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Lafayette  Building. 

It  would  be  efficient,  practical,  and  resxilt 
in  a  reduction  of  the  administrative  work- 
load to  require  all  activities  of  the  Lafayc'tte 
BuUding  to  be  financed  within  the  build- 
ings management  fund.  Expenses  applicable 
to  the  commercially  leased  space  are  paid 
initially  from  the  buildings  fund,  which  re- 
quires billings  and  collections  between  the 
two  funds.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  these  functions  would 
be  handled  In  one  fund,  and  complete  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  expenses  of  all  buUd- 
ings management  operations  by  GSA,  as  weU 
as  the  commercially  leased  space  In  the 
LAfayette  Building,  would  be  available  from 
the  records  of  the  buUdings  management 
fund. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  draft  bill  are  tech- 
nical amendments  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purpoees  of  sections  1  and  2. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion woiUd  not  increase  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 

OSA  urges  pn»npt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  tlUs  draft  bill. 

The   Bureau    of   the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FBAMKUirG.  Ploctk, 

Administrator. 


PROTECTION  OP  VETERANS  FROM 
LOSS  OF  PENSION  BECAUSE  OF 
CERTAIN  OFFENSES 

Mr.  L.ANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  approiMlately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3143)  to  repeal  PubUc 
Law  85-24  (relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  payment  of  pensions  to  persons  con- 
fined in  penal  institutions),  introduced 
by  Mr.  Langks  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  repeal  a  law 
enacted  some  time  ago,  which  provides 
that  if  a  veteran  commits  a  crime — 
even  a  misdemeanor — he  loses  all  of  his 
pension.  My  bill  would  remedy  that  sit- 
uation. The  veteran  might  have  a  wife 
and  children  who  would  lose  their  means 
of  support. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MINNESOTA 
RIVER  AT  MANKATO  AND  NORTH 
MANKATO,  MINN. 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  certain  improvement  of  the 
Minnesota  River  at  Mankato  and  North 
Mankato,  liCmi.,  tor  flood-control  pur- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  8144)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain Improvement  of  the  Minnesota 
River  at  Idankato  and  North  Mankato. 
Minn.,  for  flood-control  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Thti,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  THTE.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  introduce  this  bill  is  that  it  refers 
to  a  public  project  of  a  flood-control 
nature.  The  bill  would  authorize  cer- 
tain improvements  on  the  Minnesota 
River  at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato, 
Minn.,  for  flood-control  purposes.  Al- 
though this  project  is  included  in  the 
omnibus  bill  which  has  beoi  passed  by 
this  body  and  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  urgent  that  it 
be  considered  separately  and  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  North  Man- 
kato, where  I  met  with  a  delegation  of 
local  citizens.  A  new  highway  has  been 
planned  through  the  cit7,  and  construc- 
tion is  about  to  begin,  because  of  an 
enlarged  right-of-way  many  businesses 
must  move  into  North  Mankato.  Those 
businessmen  are  not  willing  to  reestab- 
lish their  businesses  in  North  Mankato 
unless  this  flood-control  measure  is  as- 
sured. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  highway  Is  closely  tied  to 
the  flood-control  project,  and  the  two 
should  be  undertaken  simultaneously.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  proposed 
highway  may  serve  as  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  dike  in  this  area.  The  Min- 
nesota Highway  Department  has  been 
patiently  considering  its  decision  on  this 
long-proposed  legislation,  but  feels  that 
it  mvist  now  proceed  with  constructiOQ. 
Therefore  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  favor- 
ably considered. 


MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  continue  the  milk  pro- 
gram for  children,  in  the  interest  of  im- 
proving nutrition  by  fostering  the  con- 
sumpticm  of  fluid  milk  in  the  schools.  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement,  which  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcord  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  3145)  to  continue  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
schools,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thts,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Tfim  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou),  as 
follows: 

SranatsiiT  bt  BmaToa  Trtv 

Last  Thursday,  when  I  was  out  of  the  dty, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  caUed  my  office  to  mA  me 
to  Join  him  In  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  clarify  the  position  of  the  special  milk 
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pmam  In  the  D^Mtftment  of  Agrteulture 
bud8«t  pletimu    Xa  tb»t  X  -wm  not  aiU»  to 

]oln  Senator  Aaax  In  sponacrlng  ftJ*  bOl 
last  Thurada/.  Z  am  sow  Intarodaelng  •  alBt- 
lar  bill  M  an  Indication  ot  my  unquallfted 
support  tor  hla  propoeaL 

Diiring  the  first  seselon  of  tlxls  Congress.  X 
took  tlxls  matter  to  tbe  flocT  of  the  Senate 
and  pointed  out  that  the  19S8  flseal  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Agrteultur*  waa  not 
entirely  coaqwaed  of  aids  to  tha  farmer.  At 
tbait  time.  I  waa  very  disturbed  when  I  noted 
the  general  oomments  reCoi-tng  to  the  94^ 
bilUoa  biidget  for  farm  subsidies.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  much  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget  Is  devoted  to 
programs  which  are  not  jiTlmarlly  aids  to 
the  farmer.  In  my  remarks  of  last  year,  I 
referred  speclfleally  to  the  school  mUk  pro- 
gram as  one  of  these  items. 

Hie  Mil  which  Bcoator  Anmff  introdtioed 
last  w«ek  and  the  bUl  which  I  now  intro- 
duce both  provide  that  the  amounts  ex- 
pended imder  the  school  milk  program  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  amounts  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  price- 
support  program.  It  Is  not  proper  nor  is  it 
fair  to  the  farmers  of  our  Nation  when  costs 
of  a  program  to  improve  tlie  nutrition  at 
schoolchildren  is  referred  to  as  a  financial 
loss  figure  in  reporting  the  ezpendltiu'es  of 
price-support  programs  In  the  agriculture 
budget. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH  PROGRAM  IN 

MINNESOTA 

Mr.THYE.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin  propos- 
ing to  make  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  diir- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1959. 
I  have  prepared  a  brief  stiitement  on  the 
bill;  and  I  also  have  received  a  letter 
signed  by  a  number  of  students  of  the 
Badger  Consolidated  School,  at  Badger, 
Mlxm.  I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  and  the  bill,  and  also  the  let- 
ter from  the  consolidated  school  district 
at  Badger,  Minn.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  approqprtately 
referred  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  re<]uested,  to- 
gether with  the  statement  and  letter. 

The  bill  (S.  3146)  making  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  kitroduced  by  Mr.  Thte, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferr^  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  there  is  hereby 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
l«itlonal  School  Lunch  Act  (42  D.  8.  O.  1751- 
1700)  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1959.  S125.000JOOO:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shaU  be  used  for  non- 
food assistance  under  section  6  of  said  act. 

The  statement  and  letter  presented  by 
Mr.  Thte  are  as  follows: 

STATUCZBT  ST  SEWATOa  Thtk 

I  offer  for  introduction  a  bill  which  would 
Increase  the  approprtetton  of  funds  for  the 
school-lunch  program  from  the  ivesent 
$100  mllllcm  to  $125  million  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

When  the  school-lunch  program  first 
began,  the  Federal  Oovcrnment's  share  in  a 
type  A  limch  vras  9  cents  per  lunch.  This 
has  been  reduced  to  3^  cents  in  some  cases. 


At  the  same  time,  the  contribution  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surpluses  does 
not  provide  a  sufficient  amount  W  protein 
commodities  such  as  meats.  Whea  this  pro- 
tein requirement  is  not  met  by  donations, 
the  local  district  Is  faced  with  Incteasing  Its 
expenditure  for  school  lunches  la  order  to 
maintain  the  minimum  balanced  lunch. 
The  only  other  alternative  la  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  student  whose  parent*  are  often 
in  no  financial  position  to  bear  the  increased 
cost.  The  greatest  benefit  derlve<t  from  this 
school-lunch  program  is  that  it  provides  a 
warm  lunch  to  students  whose  pcrents  are 
in  the  lower  Income  brackets,  wry  often, 
the  school  lunch  provided  at  low^ost  is  the 
only  warm,  balanced  meal  whlca  some  of 
these  students  have  during  the  Cay. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  la;  no  better 
way  for  Government  money  to  be  <pent  than 
to  furnish  a  balanced  lunch  to  (iilldren  at 
noon.  It  Improves  the  health  and  general 
well-being  and  actually  provides  a  better 
learning  situation — a  hungry  student  is  not 
an  efficient  student.  In  this  sense,  and  in 
other  respects,  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
youth  are  of  prime  consideration  |n  the  de 
fense  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  !Ur.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  including  the  names  of  phe  school 
superintendents  who  signed  the  letter.  This 
letter  addressed  to  me  and  slgied  by  15 
superintendents  emphasizes  th4  concern 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  aitentlon. 

BAOOBt    COT«50I3XMTZO    SCItoOL. 

Badger,  Minn.,  January ^23. 195t. 
Hon.  Bb  J.  Thtk, 

United  States  Senate. 

Waahington.  D, 
Deab  Sknatob  Thtb:  It  was  uHanlmoualy 
agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  dlstiflct  No.  82 
superintendents  held  on  January  SB.  that  you 
support  an  effort  to  Increase  Federal  aid  to 
the  community  school  lunch  profram  from 
$100,000,000  to  $125,000,000  or  $130,000,000. 
Increasing  costs  of  operation  pliis  the  ever- 
increasing  participation  has  ralsel  the  local 
effort  to  a  point  that  Is  now  alaclng  the 
program  in  Jeopardy.  j 

It  is  further  requested  that  t^  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  continue  to  make  avaU- 
able  United  States  Department  pf  Agricxil- 
ture  commodities,  particularly  thtwe  of  high 
protein  content  which  have  long  been  the 
backbone  of  our  community  scaool  lunch 
program.  | 

Very  truly  yours,  J 

Boy  J.  Aiuierson,  Stephen;  4rthur  Sol- 
helm,  Lake  Bronson;  RobeH  Prlckett, 
Middle  River;  John  P.  Halvorson,  New- 
folden;  S.  J.  Sonju,  Kennedy;  Alvln 
L.  Arneeon.  Lancaster;  fflirry  Salis- 
bury, Hallock;  John  K.  Hatisen,  War- 
foad;  R.  J.  Halvorson,  Roseau;  Leone 
M.  Oscutt,  Strandqulst;  Rajiph  Larson. 
Argyle;  C.  Theodore  Heroes.  Hum- 
boldt; George  L.  Olson.  Wllaams;  Rus- 
sell Lund.  Badger;  Larisj  £.  Allen, 
Oreenbxish.  ' 
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did  not  anticipate  that  the  fe"ederal  Qor- 
emment  should  pay  for  90  ^rcent  of  all 
the  costs  of  relocation. 

Secretary  Weeks  said,  "The  aotioimt  of 
funds  authorized  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1056  was  ndt  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  assuminf  the  general 
obligation  to  pay  the  coat  tot  relocating 
utiUty  facUitiea  within  the  highway 
rights-of-way.  If  Federil-aid  funds 
continue  to  be  available  to  Reimburse  the 
states  for  the  cost  of  relocating  utility 
facilities.  Federal  expendlttires  for  that 
purpose  will  increase  substantially,  with 
the  result  that  correspondiiigly  less  will 
be  available  for  the  construction  of 
highways."  i 

I  assured  the  Secretary  ait  the  time  he 
came  before  our  subcomiMttee  that  I 
would  introduce  legislation' which  would 
clarify  this  matter.  This 'bill  does  so. 
It  provides  that  the  States  Which  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  costs  of  relocation 
under  State  laws  would  be  |ible  to  get  50 
percent  of  the  funds  front  the  Federal 
Oovemment  rather  than  M  peromt 
This  bill  limits  the  pnymetit  for  cost  of 
relocating  utilities  to  those  'States  which 
have  laws  requlrins  them  [  to  pay  such 
costs. 

The  PRESIDENT  i»ro  t^pore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  Appropriately 
referred.  i 

The  bin  (S.  9150)  to  ame^d  section  111 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Hlghwa^  Act  of  1956, 
relating  to  the  availabilitAr  of  Federal 
funds  for  reimbursement  io  the  States 
for  the  cost  of  relocation  of  utiUty  facili- 
ties necessitated  by  the  construction  of 
Federal-aid  highway  projects,  in  order 
to  limit  the  application  or  such  section 
to  cases  in  which  the  law  ^f  a  State  re- 
quires it  to  pay  such  costs,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  iwas  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  anp  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public 
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COSTS  OF  REIOCAnON 
UTILrnES  UNDER  Hio: 
OF  1956 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  which  would  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  v^rith  respict  to  the 
pasrment  for  costs  of  relocating  public 
utilities  alcmg  the  rights-of-^ay  of  the 
new  highway  system.  i 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  pecause  of 
the  report  of  Secretary  Weeks  pefore  the 
Subc(»nmittee  on  Roads  thati  the  costs 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  J  ct  of  1956 
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REVISION  OF  PEDEilAL-AID 
HIGHWAY  LA^S 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dako^.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  revise  thf  Federal-aid 
highway  laws  of  the  Uniteid  States. 

This  legislation  is  recomztiended  toy  the 
Department  of  Commerce  ind  would  re- 
vtee  and  reenact  into  a  single  law  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  priglnal  Fed- 
eral-Aid Road  Act  of  191]S  and  subse- 
quent amendments,  inducing  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks  has 
advised  that  this  bill  mak^  no  changes 
in  existing  law  except  fo*  purposes  of 
clarifleation  and  organization  and  to 
conform  with  established  8|dministrative 
practices.  , 

Secretary  Weeks  f urthen  advised  that, 
"No  substantive  changes  ;of  law  have 
been  made  in  the  proposed  legldation 
with  the  exception  of  certain  minor 
changes  and  additions,  jirincipally  in 
areas  of  eulminlstration,  irhich  are  in 
line  with  existing  practicis  and  proce- 
dures. The  Bureau  of  ttm  Budget  has 
advised  that  it  would  interpose  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration 
and  would  favor  its  enactmlent." 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3151)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  laws  of  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  LABORATORY 
APPARATUS 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
feel  an  especial  concern  with  the  level 
of  scientlflc  training  being  received  by 
the  youth  of  America  today.  This  in- 
cludes not  Just  the  great  technical  uni- 
versities of  the  Nation,  but  also  the  pub- 
lic schools  upon  which  the  universities 
depend  for  a  flow  of  properly  prepared 
students. 

One  of  the  real  difBculties  in  running 
elementary-  and  intermediate-science 
courses  is  the  problem  of  adequate  lab- 
oratory and  demonstration  equipment. 
The  use  of  good  apparatus  for  lecture 
demonstrations  and  laboratory  work  is 
vital  in  suppljring  well-trained  scientific 
manpower.  A  few  of  our  great  univer- 
sities can  afford  to  buy  the  best  regard- 
less of  cost.  The  great  mass  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  from  which  the  college  stu- 
dents come  cannot. 

There  Is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  physics  teachers  with  the  high 
cost  and  lack  of  improvement  in  quality 
of  educational  scientific  equipment  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  So  say  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Physics  Teachers,  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association, 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  and 
others. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this.  Buy- 
ers for  educational  institutions  constitute 
only  a  small  and  progressively  smaller 
portion  of  the  total  business  of  the  ap- 
paratus industry.  Figures  given  me  indi- 
cate that  their  share  of  the  market  has 
shrunk  in  the  last  few  years  to  under 
10  percent  So.  scientific  supply  houses 
have  increasingly  turned  away  from  serv- 
ing the  educational  market  and  concen- 
trated on  commercial  and  governmental 
buyers. 

Some  excellent  and  less  expensive  edu- 
cational apparatus  is  being  produced 
abroad.  However,  it  is  effectively  being 
kept  from  our  own  schools  by  an  import 
duty  of  up  to  50  percent.  This  tariff  is 
not  only  higher  than  for  most  other  mer- 
chandise imported  into  this  country ;  it  Is 
also  far  larger,  I  am  told,  than  the  cor- 
responding import  tariff  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Most  countries 
feel  that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  pre- 
vent their  having  the  best  scientific  ap- 
paratus, even  if  it  is  foreign  made. 

The  larger  imports  of  scientific  equip- 
ment for  educational  uses  which  would 
result  if  the  tariff  were  lowered  for  this 
type  of  buyer  alone  would  not  have  a 
dangerous  effect  on  the  total  United 
States  scientific-apparatus  industry  be- 
cause over  90  percent  of  their  business  is 
with  other  types  of  buyers.  At  the  same 
time,  a  far  greater  quantity  and  a  better 
quality  of  equipment  would  be  within 
reach  of  the  schools  of  America. 


Upon  the  education  of  our  scientists 
may  rest  our  future.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  compromise  with  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  permit  certain  educational  organi- 
zations to  import  free  of  duty  scientific 
and  laboratory  apparatus  for  educational 
or  scientific  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  S155)  to  permit  certain 
educational  organizations  to  import  free 
of  duty  scientific  and  laboratory  appa- 
ratus for  educational  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, mtroduced  by  Mr.  Flanders,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEDUCTION  OF  TEACHERS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES  FOR  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Russians'  earth  satellites  have  given  us 
definite  evidence  of  their  advancement  in 
certain  highly  important  fields  of  science. 
This  has  caused  grave  concern  in  the 
United  States  over  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  scientiflc  manpower  being 
trained  by  our  educational  institutions. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  pro- 
posals to  meet  this  problem.  Some  favor 
creating  new  programs  and  expanding 
existing  scholarship  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams in  the  hope  that  an  appropriation 
of  money  will  improve  our  Nation's  avail- 
able supply  of  scientifically  trained  per- 
sonnel in  future  years. 

One  program  involving  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  appropriations  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  has  been  suggested  with 
approval  in  high  places.  Others — varia- 
tions on  this  proposal — will  appear  in 
the  near  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  approach  to 
our  problem  lies  in  mass  production  of 
science  graduates.  The  answer  must  lie 
in  more  intense  application  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves  during  the  time  spent 
in  college  and  the  more  thorough  instruc- 
tion of  those  qualified  to  pursue  a  scien- 
tific career. 

Often  these  days  in  discussions  of 
crowded  conditions  that  exist  in  schools 
throughout  the  land,  the  solution  offered 
is  to  provide  additional  Federal  funds  to 
be  spent  for  construction  of  additional 
facilities,  classrooms,  equipment,  and  so 
forth.  But  I  am  enough  of  a  fundamen- 
talist to  believe  that  the  results  of  in- 
struction depend  more  on  the  character, 
ability  and  devotion  of  individual  teach- 
ers than  on  the  physical  equipment  and 
classroom  facilities  provided.  Certainly 
the  teacher  must  provide  the  leadership 
in  any  improvement  of  our  educational 
system. 

I  Ijelieve  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  depends 
largely  upon  the  experience  and  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  for  the  most  part, 
the  existing  force  of  educational  man- 
power must  be  relied  on  for  any  in- 
creased emphasis  on  training  of  scien- 
tific persotmel.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  retain  the  right  people,  the 
dedicated  and  well-qualified  teacher,  ia 
the  teaching  profession. 


Through  the  years,  teachers*  aaimhm 
have  lagged  and  are  lagging  behind  com- 
pensation for  other  professions  and 
vocations. 

For  example,  the  average  axmual  sal- 
ary of  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schoolteachers  combined  for  the  term 
1956-57  was  $4,055.  In  comparison,  the 
average  aimual  income  per  person  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  durable  goods 
during  1956  was  $4,368.  Undoubtedly, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  raise  the  salary 
level  of  schoolteachers  so  they  can  af- 
ford to  follow  this  high  calling. 

First,  and  in  the  meantime,  there  is 
certain  relief  which  will  not  involve  any 
appropriation  for  increased  salaries  or 
otherwise  but  which  should — within  the 
next  few  years — pay  off  handscxne  divi- 
dends in  terms  of  increased  qualifications 
of  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
who  desire  to  continue  their  educatiot^ — 
their  own  professional  training. 

Because  of  the  low  salary  level  and 
confused,  inconsistent  rulings  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  the  deducti- 
bility of  continuing  education  under- 
taken by  teachers,  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  the  teacher,  once  licensed,  to 
pursue  his  education  to  his  full  capacity. 

Of  course,  they  must  meet  require- 
ments for  continuing  education  which 
continues  beyond  the  professional 
licensing  in  order  to  maintam  their 
professional  standing.  Attendamce  at  a 
summer  school  session  once  every  3  years 
is  generally  required.  This  burden  the 
teachers  have  accepted,  although  a  tre- 
mendous financial  secrifice  is  involved. 
The  real  advancement,  progress  toward 
attaining  graduate  degrees,  incurs  se- 
rious tax  consequences,  however,  thus 
penalizing  ambition  at  the  very  level 
where  it  should  be  most  encouraged. 

Our  tax  treatment  of  schoolteachers 
has  contributed  to  the  aJmost  universal 
teacher  shortage  and  to  the  grave  ques- 
tions now  confronting  us  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  prepjaration  of  our  youth  for 
the  challenges  of  this  technical  20th 
century  world. 

I  now  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  assure  tax  deductibility 
for  schoolteachers'  educational  expenses. 

The  annual  revenue  loss  Is  estimated 
to  be— at  the  highest— $18,372,734.  but  I 
believe  that  the  Nation's  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  passage  of  a  bill  assuring  tax 
advantages  for  continued  education  of 
our  teachers  would  be  many  times 
greater  than  this  theoretical  figure  of 
loss. 

I  would  not  limit  these  benefits  to 
teachers  of  science,  for  the  early  years 
of  the  chUd's  education  are  very  im- 
portant. It  is  here  that,  beside  the  three 
R's,  and  the  process  of  learning  how  to 
learn,  the  basic  principles  of  character 
and  citizenship  are  established  and 
flourish. 

It  is  in  the  grades  that  the  knowledge 
of  government  and  pride  in  our  Nation's 
history  are  absorbed  tiy  our  youth.  It  Is 
here  that  they  grasp  the  fundamentals 
of  the  mdividual's  responsibility  to  his 
society:  the  respect  for  government,  re- 
spect for  law.  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  llie  most  modem  school 
building  in  the  Nation,  with  the  most 
elaborate  equipment,  cannot  serve  to  im- 
part a  single  one  of  these  concepts  to  a 
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Mngle  student  These  fundamentals 
must  come  from  the  teachers,  suivle* 
mentin?  the  iruidance  and  imtruction 
received  in  the  homes  and  ^uxvhts. 
The  degree  to  which  they  are  instilled  in 
our  young  people  depends  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  training  and  experience  of 
the  individual  teacher.  We  should  eJI 
help  our  teachers  ace<mipli9h  this  most 
important  task. 

Everyone  agrees  something  must  be 
done  to  help  our  schools,  and  I  believe 
nothing  better  can  be  done  to  h^  our 
school  ssrstem  and  the  educational  pro- 
fession than  to  provide  this  widow's  mite 
of  tax  relief  to  the  moat  overburdened 
and  underpaid  professional  in  our  so- 
tiety:  the  American  schoolteacher. 

Although  revenue  measures  must  orig- 
nate  In  the  Hovise  of  Representatives,  I 
introduce  this  measure  in  the  Senate  to 
bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  to  add  my  support  to  the 
movement  to  remove  this  inequity  from 
our  tax  laws. 

The  bill  would,  for  personal  income 
tax  purposes,  authorize  deductions  up  to 
$800  per  taxable  year  for  licensed  teach- 
ers' further  educational  expenses  paid 
out  of  the  teacher's  pocket,  whether 
these  expenses  were  voluntary  or  re- 
quired by  employment.  It  would  not 
affect  the  status  of  tax-exempt  scholar- 
ships nor  GI  bill  benefits.  It  would  place 
the  teacher  on  a  par,  for  tax  purposes, 
with  other  professional  groups. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3158)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
teacher  to  deduct  from  gross  income  up 
to  $800  a  year  of  expenses  incinred  by 
him  to  fxirther  his  education,  introduced 
by  Mr.  STXKms,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE.  RELATING  TO  DEDUC- 
TION POR  AMOUNTS  PAID  IN 
OBTAININa  A  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  lifr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  recent  Soviet  scientific 
achievemoits  it  is  obvious  that  the  bat- 
tle for  educational  superiority  is  on.  It 
is  a  battle  which  must  be  won  by  us  if  we 
and  the  Free  World  are  to  continue  to 
survive.  I  am  confident,  with  all  of  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  that  we  will  win 
this  battle. 

Recognizing  that  we  have  come  upon 
perilous  days,  it  is  obviovis  to  all  of  us 
that  we  cannot  afford  at  this  time,  with- 
out Jeopardizing  oiir  own  national  secu- 
rity, any  general  tax-relief  program. 
However,  I  feel  that  there  are  limited 
fields  m  which  relief  can  and  should  be 
granted  in  furtherance  of  our  all-out 
effort  to  wage  a  campaign  of  peace.  In 
my  opinion,  tax  relief  for  parents  send- 
ing their  children  to  colleges  is  one  of 
them.  We  all  know  that  soaring  costs 
of  living  are  placing  a  beavy  burden  on 
parents  throughout  the  country  who  are 
exerting  every  effort  to  provide  their 
children^  with  a  higher  education.    It  is 


a  backbreaking  effort  on  th^  part  of 
many  of  them.  Some  havd  already 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  no 
Umger  able  to  carry  on  this  effort.  I 
feel  that  it  has  reached  a  point  where 
tax  reli^  is  now  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable because  in  encouraging  parents 
to  provide  higher  education  for  their 
children  we  are  making  a  great  contri- 
bution to,  and  mvestment  in,  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  Uniteld  States. 
It  is  an  investment  which  will  pay  off 
dividends  now.  and  continue  w  pay  off 
dividends  in  the  future.  In  aodition.  it 
is  a  means  by  which  all  of  us  can  indi- 
rectly assist  in  winning  the  battle  for 
educational  superiority,  a  battle  which 
must  be  won  if  we  are  to  achieve  scien- 
tific supremacy.  1 

To  accomplish  this  objective,!  I  am  in- 
troducing, at  this  time,  propoied  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  expenses  paid  by  him  in  provid- 
ing a  college  educatimi  for  hii  depend- 
ents. Since  this  legislation  li  directly 
related  to  our  overall  program  which 
must  be  undertaken  in  the  fiel4i  of  edu- 
cation, basic  research,  and  a  speedup 
on  a  top  priority  basis  of  our  missile  and 
satellite  programs.  I  sincerely  wnist  that 
it  will  be  acted  on  promptly  aid  favor- 
ably by  the  Congress.  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropnately  re- 
ferred. , 

The  bill  (a  3162)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  al- 
low a  deduction  for  amounts  Haid  by  a 
taxpayer  in  obtaining  a  colle^  educa- 
tion or  in  providing  a  college  Education 
for  his  spouse  or  dependents,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathers,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  ,Commit- 
tee  on  Finance. 


WOOL 
CO- 


EXTENSION    OP    NATIONAI 
ACT    OF     1949— ADDrriOIli\L 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL  T 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Preslflent,  on 
August  27.  1957, 1  Introduced  tae  bill  (S. 
2861)  to  extend  for  an  additioniaJ  4 -year 
period  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  At  that  time,  43  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  Joined  me  as  c0sponsors 
of  the  bill.  During  the  recess,  several 
other  Senators  indicated  a  desjire  to  be 
associated  as  consponsors  of  [the  bill. 
Therefore,  Mr,  President.  I  aac  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  Senate  bin  2861 
is  next  printed,  the  names  of  ^e  Sena- 
tors from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopsJt  and  Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart  and  Mr.  jxNNSRJibe  added 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors.  i 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWER^  ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTIC 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  made  an  address  to  theJNational 
Wool  Growers  Association  conv^tion  at 
Phoenix,  Aria.  I  ask  unanimoup  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  address  be  printed 
in  the  Rccord. 


There  being  no  otajectloii  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows:  , 

Spsbch    Bsvoaa    thx    CoxtbI^oji   or    tbx 

NaTIONAI.       WOOI.      ObOWXXsI     ASSOCIATtOM. 

Phoenix,  Jahttaxt  22,  1958  J 

Never  before  In  our  history  haa  a  national 
enterprise  suffered  such  tenific  Jolts  In  so 
short  a  period  of  time  as  dlcTthe  wool  In- 
dustry In  the  10  years  before  the  enactment 
of  the  wool  bUl.  The  sheep  population  of 
the  United  States  dropped  fitom  nearly  so 
million  In  1943  to  26  million,  head  In  1963, 
and  during  the  same  period  our  wool  pro- 
duction dropped  from  379  to  228  million 
pounds  a  year.  For  a  good  many  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II  our  ,economy  con- 
sumed twice  as  much  foreign  Wool  as  domes- 
tic wool,  but  for  the  past  several  years  we 
have  been  consuming  sllghtljf  more  foreign 
than  domestic  wod.  t 

The  population  of  the  United  State*  In- 
creased from  80  million  people  In  1884  to 
more  than  double  that  amount  in  1964.  but 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  we  have  only 
half  as  many  sheep  now  as  w#  had  then. 

Livestock  Is  the  basic  Industry  of  the  west- 
em  empire  and  the  economy  pf  our  part  of 
the  country  depends  to  a  lar^  extent  upon 
a  thriving  and  prosperous  llve«tock  business. 
Grass  Is  the  main  crop  ralsc|(l  on  the  800 
million  acres  of  the  western  pral/ics  and,  by 
the  way.  our  section  represeitts  more  than 
one-third  oX  the  area  of  the  i  entire  United 
States.  That  broad  expanse  of  rangelands 
in  the  mountain  west  is  suitatjie  largely  for 
grazing  piuposes.  The  convef&ion  of  grass 
into  food  and  fiber  represents  an  Important 
contribution  to  our  national  e^nomy. 

I  need  not  t«U  this  group  that  the  sheep 
industry  was  In  a  mighty  bad  |ray  bcfon  tta* 
Wool  Act  was  put  on  the  books.  Strang* 
as  It  may  seem,  the  sheep  Industry  suffered 
two  of  Its  worst  blows  during  and  shortly 
after  World  War  n  and  both  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  Itself.  The  pfflce  of  Price 
Administration  froze  the  prieei  of  wool  at  41 
cents  per  pound  at  Pearl  H*il>or  and  kept 
It  right  there  during  the  ooxi^  of  tb*  en- 
tire war.  At  the  same  time  !the  operating 
expenses  of  every  sheep  outfit  in  the  land 
Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  coiuitry  were  at  their  wits' 
ends  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
mind  you  nearly  every  other  Industry  was 
rolling  in  high  profits.  To  ^ake  matters 
even  worse,  the  tariff  on  wool  was  reduced 
by  26  percent  in  1948.  And  Uet  me  remind 
you  that  25  years  ago  the  tariff  afforded  the 
woolgrowers  protection  equivalent  to  T7 
percent  of  the  price  they  got  for  their  vool 
compared  to  only  17  percent  today. 

When  this  admlnlstratioq  came  Into 
power  5  years  ago,  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  our  domestic  wool  Industry  was  at  the 
crossroads  and  that  It  would  take  drastic 
action  to  keep  it  from  being  completely 
wiped  out.  The  program  In  effect  before 
the  enactment  of  the  wool  blli  was  not  only 
exceedingly  ciunbersome  but  eroremely  costly 
to  the  Government.  From  19^2  to  1954  the 
support  was  through  loans  it  90  percent 
parity  and  that  sent  the  woolldirectty  from 
the  sheep's  back  into  storage  and  the  end 
result  was  to  create  a  fioor  ui^er  the  prices 
of  wool  produced  In  other  coUntrlea  which 
was  mighty  fine  for  foreign  producers  but 
of  no  help  whatsoever  to  o\ir  own  growers. 
Before  that,  the  wool  was  supported  through 
direct  purchases.  Neither  method  worked  ef- 
fectively. In  each  system,  the  Commodity 
Credit  CJorporation  participated  In  operations 
ncomally  carried  on  by  the  trade.  The  end 
result  of  that  program  was  to*  stoekpUe  our 
domestic  wool  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  wbije  foreign  pro- 
ducers captured  the  American  market  prac- 
tically in  its  entirety.  The  growers  of  this 
ooxintry  found  themselves  prodiiclng  not  for 
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■ale  but  for  storage,  and  worse  yet  the 
mounting  stockpile  which  they  were  plUng 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC  was  bound  to 
exert  a  depressing  Influence  on  the  market 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

President  Elsenhower  recognized  the  des- 
perate condition  confronting  our  wool 
growers  and  6  months  after  be  took  office 
he  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
submit  a  report  on  the  sheep  Industry.  In 
addition,  the  President  directed  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate  the  effecU  of  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  wool  price-support 
program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  conducted 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  complex  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Industry  and  submitted 
Its  special  report  to  the  President  entitled 
"Achieving  a  Sound  Domestic  Wool  Indus- 
try." The  report  outlined  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  in  our  domestic  wool 
production,  and  Indicated  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  situation. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  the 
President  in  February  1954,  that  "it  Is  clear 
that  comparable  foreign  wools  laid  down  in 
the  United  States,  duty  paid,  have  generally 
been  available  below  the  sale  and  loan  prices 
of  domestic  wools  and  that  the  production 
goal  for  wool  set  by  the  Congress  cannot  be 
achieved  without  resorting  to  measures  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  present  prloe- 
Kupport  program  for  wool." 

The  Commodity  Credit  Carpontlon  had 
built  up  a  stockpile  of  150  mUUon  pounds  of 
wool  under  the  Government  priee-supp>ort 
program.  Even  with  high  price  supports, 
the  sheep  Industry  was  dying  a  slow  death 
and  it  seemed  the  height  of  folly  for  the 
Gavemment  to  acquire  all  of  the  domestic 
wool  produced  and  store  It  all  over  the  coun- 
try and,  at  the  same  time,  permitting  our 
domestic  market  to  be  taken  over  almost 
entirely  by  foreign  producers.  It  was  clear 
that  the  proper  kind  of  relief  iinder  a  prloe- 
support  program  was  utterly  Impossible. 
Many  of  \ib  contended  that  an  adequate 
tariff  to  compensate  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  high  domestic  cost  of  production 
compared  to  the  low  foreign  cost  based 
mainly  on  cheap  labor  was  the  proper  ap- 
proach. State  Department  officials  have 
always  violently  opposed  a  high  tariff  and 
some  of  our  people  felt  that  a  high  tariff 
would  adventely  affect  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  wool  with  synthetics.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  work  out  special  legislation 
designed  to  meet  the  specific  problem  con- 
fronting our  wool  growers  which  was  created 
largely  by  national  tariff  policies  which  the 
State  Department  Insists  is  essential  and  im- 
perative to  international  good  wiU.  Every- 
one agreed  that  It  would  be  eminently  unfair 
to  caU  upon  our  wool  growers  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  policies  which  would  affect  our 
sheep  Industry  so  disastrously  in  order  to 
achieve  benefits  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  no  one  could  ex- 
pect the  wool  men  to  foot  the  bill  for  a  pro- 
gram that  the  State  Department  was  putting 
over  Intended  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
country. 

Wool  and  sugar  are  the  two  major  agricul- 
tural commodities  In  which  our  country  is 
deficient  in  production.  We  have  separate 
legislation  for  both  sugar  and  wool,  and  that 
Is  precisely  as  It  should  be.  Both  face 
heavy  Import  competition.  IiCglslation  and 
programs  for  conunodities  produced  in  sur- 
plus simply  do  not  operate  satisfactorily  for 
eommoditles  such  as  wool  and  sugar.  We 
were  Indeed  In  a  mighty  difficult  position, 
and  we  were  very  fortunate  when  President 
Elsenhower  agreed  to  support  the  legislation 
now  known  as  the  Wool  Act  of  1964.  Without 
his  active  support  the  bill  would  haye  with- 
ered on  the  Tine. 

The  wool  Industry  was  deep  down  In  the 
dumps  for  a  long  time  after  tne  end  of  tbe 
war,  while  oiu*  national  Income  at  the  very 
same  time  rose  to  record  level*.   The  present 


level  of  production  is  about  one-half  of  our 
consumption  for  military  use  alone  during 
World  War  II.  It  Is  significant  to  note  here 
that  during  the  entire  1930's  our  domestic 
production  supplied  about  three-fourths  of 
our  total  apparel  wool  rcqiUrements,  wbUe  it 
furnishes  less  than  half  today.  The  foreign 
wool  on  which  we  must  rely  to  supply  our 
deficit  needs  In  times  of  eoaergency  must  be 
transported  over  sea  lanes  five  to  eight  thou- 
sand miles  long.  It  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  our  national  security  to  depend 
largely  upon  such  imports  shipped  over  such 
extended  supply  lines  In  periods  of  emer- 
gency. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wool  Act.  the 
incentive  price  for  shorn  wool  is  established 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  encourage  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  300  mllUon  pounds  after  consviltation 
with  producer  representatives  and  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  conditions  affect- 
ing Eheep  production.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Incentive  price  set  by  the  Secretary  shall 
not  exceed  110  percent  of  the  parity  price. 
The  payment  rate  for  shorn  wool  is  the  per- 
cenUge  required  to  bring  the  national  aver- 
age price  received  by  all  growers  during  the 
marketing  year  up  to  the  Incentive  level  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlctUture. 
The  growers  sell  their  wool  in  normal  mar- 
keting channels.  The  payments  are  made  at 
one  percentage  rate,  the  percentage  required 
to  t>ring  the  national  average  price  for  wool 
sold  In  the  free  market  up  to  the  Incentive 
leveL  This  one  rate  Is  applied  to  the  net 
sales  proceeds  received  by  each  grower  in 
order  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  incen- 
tive payment.  By  making  the  payments  on  a 
percentage  basis,  growers  are  encouraged  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  markeUng  of  their 
wool  and  to  obtain  the  best  price  possible 
since  the  better  price  he  gets  for  his  wool  the 
greater  his  incentive  payment. 

Exp>endltures  authorized  under  the  Wool 
Act  are  paid  from  a  fund  accruing  from  70 
percent  of  the  specific  duUes  collected  from 
duties  on  foreign  wools  Imported  Into  this 
country.  This  foreign  wool  Is  sold  In  com- 
petition with  wool  produced  by  oiir  own 
growers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wa- 
der  the  Wool  Act  the  tariff  on  competitive 
foreign  wool  Is  called  upon  to  do  double 
duty.  In  the  first  place,  the  tariff  affords 
a  smaU  measure  of  protection  to  the  domes- 
tic producers  and.  In  the  second  place,  it 
provides  the  funds  necessary  to  give  the 
grower  the  incentive  payment  that  Iteeps 
the  Industry  on  a  solvent  basis. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  4  years 
ago  when  the  wool  bill  was  up  for  consid- 
eration the  President  suggested  that  "wool 
payments  be  taken  from  general  revenues 
within  the  amoimt  of  unobligated  tariff 
receipts  from  wool."  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  blU  assurances  were  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
present  tariff  on  wool  would  l>e  continued 
without  change  during  the  life  of  the  Wool 
Act. 

Wool  payments  are  made  only  to  bona 
fide  producers,  and  applications  for  pay- 
ments must  be  supported  by  accoxint  sales 
covering  the  transaction  for  which  the  in- 
centive payment  is  requested.  The  incen- 
tive payment  for  shorn  wool  has  been  estab- 
lished at  62  cents  per  poiuid.  grease  basis, 
for  each  marketing  year  of  the  program  to 
date.  Payments  have  been  made  to  growers 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  small  growers  have  been 
helped  materl&lly  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Wool  Act.  The  act  provides  that  the 
price  of  wool  ahaU  not  exceed  110  percent  of 
parity.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
the  payments  have  new  been  set  at  the  full 
110  percent  of  parity.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  first  2  years  of  the  Wool  Act  that  tbe 
wool  payments  were  at  106  percent  of  pcu-ity. 
However,  during  the  1957  marketing  year, 
which  will  end  on  March  31  next,  payments 


are  Just  about  even  with  parity.  Hie  19St 
incentive  level  which  wm  go  Into  effect  on 
April  1  of  this  year  will  reduce  the  pay- 
ments to  95  potxnt  of  parity  inasmuch  as 
the  effective  parity  price  for  shorn  wool  (or 
this  year  Is  a  trifle  over  65  cents  per  pound. 
As  I  said  before,  the  Uu^entive  level  has  been 
set  each  year  at  62  cents  per  po\ind. 

The  funds  for  payments  tmder  the  Wool 
Act  are  limited  to  70  percent  of  the  speclflc 
duties  collected  on  Imports  of  wool  and 
wool  manufactures  and  available  from 
January  1,  1953.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
first  jrear  of  the  Incentive  program  about 
868  million  had  been  accumulated  and  pro- 
vided a  backlog  of  funds  available  for  pay- 
ments In  succeeding  years.  Payments 
under  the  act  totaled  $58  million  the 
first  year  and  853  million  the  second  year, 
while  accumulations  to  the  fund  from  the 
tariff  receipts  amoxmted  to  831  million  the 
first  year  and  $28  million  the  second.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  payments  the  first  2  years 
exceeded  the  tariff  Income  by  852  million 
and  reduced  the  backlog  by  that  much. 
It  appears  now  that  the  backlog  available 
for  payments  may  be  completely  exhausted 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  I  base  this 
assumption  on  the  poeslbiUty  that  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  growers  in  the  free 
market  for  the  1957  marketing  year  holds 
around  60  cents.  Three  million  dollars  in 
payments  must  be  made  under  the  Wool  Act 
for  each  cent  the  Ti«».ir«r>»i  average  price  drops 
below  the  incentive  level  eetalaUahed  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Wool  Act  went  Into  effect  under  rather 
adverse  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
a  corrective  movement  was  under  way  In 
the  world  market  which  caused  a  reduction 
in  world  prices,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  ac- 
cumulated a  stocltplle  of  160  million  pounds 
of  wool  which  served  to  depress  wool  prices 
In  otir  country.  The  return  to  a  free  mar- 
ket after  prices  had  been  supported  for  a 
good  many  years  also  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  wool  prices.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
larger  wool -producing  States  were  struck  by 
a  drought  that  extended  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Wocd  Act.  As  a  eonse- 
quence,  the  sheep  population  ss  a  whole 
has  not  Increased  since  1955.  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Increased  operating  costs 
and  Inadequate  prices  for  sheep  products 
contributed  to  the  drop,  yet  it  can  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
major  factor  in  the  reduction  in  the  sheep 
nxunl>ers  was  the  prolonged  and  devastating 
drought  covering  the  range  States  of  the 
western  empire. 

The  stockpile  of  wool  In  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  now 
been  liquidated.  The  last  wool  was  sold 
only  last  month.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
here  and  now  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  to  others  high  In  the  administration  for 
their  splendid  efforts  In  disposing  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  stockpile  wool 
through  trades  with  Txirlcey.  The  removal 
of  the  depressing  influence  of  these  stocks 
has  tended  to  maXe  wool  prices  in  this 
country  reflect  world  supply  and  demand 
conditions  to  a  much  higher  degree  than 
was  possible  during  the  first  years  of  the 
present  program  when  prices  in  this  country 
were  slow  to  respond  to  rising  world  prices. 
As  I  Izkdicated  heretofore,  tbe  fund  to  pro- 
vide the  Incentive  payments  under  the  Wool 
Act  may  be  insufflclent  to  cover  the  annual 
pa3rments  after  next  year. 

The  smiplest  way  to  assiu-e  adequate  funds 
to  finance  the  payments  under  the  Wool 
Act  In  the  years  that  Ue  ahead  wotild  be  to 
amend  the  act  by  including  sd  valorem 
duties  as  well  as  the  speclflc  duties  on  im- 
pmts  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures.  The 
action  can  be  fiilly  justified  on  the  ground 
tnat  the  demand  for  raw  wool  in  ttiis  coun- 
try is  being  restricted  to  a  large  degree 
because  of  the  lacrea£ad  imports  oX  wool 
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manufaeturM  such  aa  wool  fabrics.  The 
total  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool 
manufactiires.  Including  ad  valorem  as  well 
as  specific  duties,  from  January  1,  1953.  to 
Marcli  81,  1987,  amounted  to  $295  million 
compared  to  $183  million  for  specific  duties 
alone.  Thus,  by  making  70  percent  of  the 
ad  valorem  duties,  as  well  as  the  specific 
duties,  available  for  payments  under  the 
act.  the  fimd  would  be  Increased  by  about 
00  percent. 

When  the  wool  blU  passed  the  Senate 
In  1954.  It  did  not  have  a  termination 
date,  but  the  House  committee  inserted  a 
4-year  limitation  In  the  bill,  but  the  report 
made  It  clear  that  the  House  committee  did 
not  mean  that  the  wool  program  should  be 
of  a  temporary  nature  but,  on  the  contrary. 
It  Indicated  that  It  felt  strongly  that  the 
program  would  provide  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  our  wool  problems  but  that  the 
Congress  should  take  a  look  at  the  way  the 
act  was  working  out  every  few  years. 

Without  a  question  of  doubt  the  Incentive 
payment  program  under  the  National  Wool 
Act  has  restored  initiative  and  enterprise  to 
our  domestic  wool  industry.  It  is  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  a  sotmd  domestic 
industry  and  laying  the  basis  for  increased 
production  of  wool  important  for  national 
security  and  for  oiu*  general  economic  wel- 
fare. It  is  providing  the  necessary  price  as- 
sistance to  our  domestic  woolgrowers  without 
involving  the  Government  in  the  wool  mer- 
chandising business. 

Experienced  observers  in  the  livestock  field 
nuOntain  that  the  Wool  Act  saved  the  wool 
Industry  from  complete  liquidation  and 
offered  the  necessary  incentive  to  encourage 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  country  to  continue 
their  operations.  There  are  many  favorable 
facUirs  operating  to  the  advantage  of  the 
growers  at  the  present  time.  Adequate,  if 
not  abxindance  of,  moisture  has  returned  to 
the  range  in  almost  every  wool-producing 
State. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  the  Wool  Act 
has  operated  under  rather  adverse  conditions, 
and  a  few  people  have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  the  results  obtained.  Some  peo- 
ple have  pointed  out  that  the  Wool  Act 
is  costing  more  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  its  enactment.  That  Is  true  largely, 
in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  market  dropped  sharply  shortly  after 
the  Wool  Act  was  placed  on  the  books  and.  In 
the  second  place,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
stockpile  In  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  had  a  damaging  and  ad- 
verse effect  on  oiir  domestic  market. 

Also,  one  would  be  less  than  frank  If  he 
did  not  point  out  that  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  section  708  of  the  Wool  Act  which  pro- 
vides the  authority  for  the  growers  to  organ- 
ize and  conduct  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion programs  for  the  Industry's  products 
and  to  finance  such  programs  by  deductions 
from  their  payments.  As  a  result  of  deduc- 
tions authorized  under  programs  approved  by 
growers  in  a  referendum,  the  American  sheep 
producers  council  was  organized  and  inten- 
sive advertising  and  sales  promotion  for  both 
wool  and  lamb  are  under  way.  The  council 
conducts  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
efforts  financed  by  the  growers  designed  to 
Increase  returns  from  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  free  market  and  thereby  lessen 
the  amount  of  payments  required  under  the 
act.  About  $3  mUllon  has  been  available  to 
the  council  to  carry  out  its  program  during 
each  marketing  year,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is,  as  yet.  too  early  to  measiu-e  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  and  the  benefits 
accruing  therefrom  to  the  Industry. 

It  is  a  trifle  early  to  measure  the  full 
effectlveneM  of  the  Incentive  program  toward 
encouraging  a  larger  production  of  shorn 
wool  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
act.  It  seema  to  me  that  the  operation  of 
the  Wool  Act  and  moisture  conditions  are 


entitled  to  equal  consideration  jfor  the  de- 
elded  lm|nx>vement  in  the  wool  mdustry. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Wyoming  State 
administrative  o£Dcer  in  charge  of  the  wool 
program  reported  to  me  that  the  average 
price  received  by  producers  on  sales  reported 
by  the  end  of  last  December  U  13^7  cents  per 
poimd  higher  In  the  1957  marketing  year 
compared  to  the  previoiu  marVetlng  year. 
Furthermore,  he  stated  that  the  records  In- 
dicate that  small  farm  fiock  prbducers  re- 
port a  larger  gain  In  average  prlfe  than  the 
State  average.  He  stated  that  >thls  repre- 
sented a  major  change  from  prefious  years. 
He  feels  that  the  Wyoming  record  speaks 
well  for  the  way  the  Wool  Act  is  forking  out. 
I  am  siire  other  States  could  mate  a  similar 
report.  That  there  is  little  opposition  to  the 
Wool  Act  on  the  whole  is  clearly  indicated 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  45  Sen4tors  Joined 
with  me  last  summer  in  the  intr^uctlon  of 
my  bill,  8.  2861.  extending  the  Wtool  Act  for 
another  4  years.  I  may  say  t4  you  that 
Senator  Coofkk  of  Kentucky.  Senator  Mobton 
of  Kentucky,  Senator  Capehart  of  Indiana, 
and  Senator  Jkmneb  of  Indiana^  only  last 
week  asked  to  be  included  as  co^ponsors  of 
the  bill.  President  Elsenhower,  in  his 
budget  message  sent  up  a  week  a^o,  and  also 
iJi  his  farm  message  to  the  Congtess  a  week 
ago,  recommended  the  extension  *f  the  Wool 
Act.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  in  his 
report  on  my  bUl.  8.  2861.  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reconknended  in 
strong  language  the  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act.  The  Secretary  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  aAd  testified 
in  support  of  the  Wool  Act.  In  h^  report  on 
my  bill,  the  Secretary  made  thls<signiflcant 
statement: 

"Wool  is  one  principal  agricultural  com- 
modity in  which  our  country  is  deficient  In 
production.  The  act  was  developed  to 
handle  the  sp>ecial  problem  of  p*ice  assist- 
ance for  domestic  wool  growers  without:  (a) 
adversely  affecting  foreign  trade,  (b)  ad- 
versely affecting  the  competitive  position  of 
wool  with  Imported  wool  and  o^er  fibers, 
and  (c)  having  the  Government  1^  the  wool 
merchandising  business.  The  pafment  pro- 
gram under  the  act  is  an  altemanve  to  sup- 
porting wool  prices  by  loans  or  purchases  or 
by  raising  the  tariff  to  protect  domestic 
growers'  prices  against  the  lower  prices  of 
imported  wools.  Support  by  loar^  and  pur- 
chases resulted  In  domestic  wools  ^cumulat- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Government  while 
mills  looked  to  Imported  wool  for  »n  increas- 
ing share  of  their  requirements,  falsing  the 
tariff  to  obtain  higher  prices  in  thie  domestic 
market  would  adversely  affect  fogelgn  trade 
and  also  the  competitive  posltioia  of  wool 
with  other  fibers." 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Bensoi  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
last  Friday.  It  was  the  stormiest  session 
that  ever  beset  a  Cabinet  officer  in  a  commit- 
tee hearing  that  I  have  witnessed  aince  I  first 
went  to  Congress  15  years  ago.  S^me  of  the 
Senators  referred  to  the  fact  that  wool  Is 
given  preferential  treatment  overither  farm 
commodities.  There  seems  to  b«  a  feeling 
in  some  quarters  that  the  wool  bil  will  not 
receive  separate  consideration  bit  will  be 
included  In  the  overall  farm  legislation.  In 
the  coxuse  of  my  interrogation  of  Secretary 
Benson,  I  brought  out  that  we  produce  only 
about  a  third  of  the  wool  and  sugiir  that  we 
consume  In  this  country  and,  therefore,  both 
were  different  than  all  other  farm  commodi- 
ties and,  as  such,  should  be  glvep  separate 
consideration,  litany  of  the  Senators  who 
had  so  kindly  Joined  as  cosponsors  en  the  bill 
have  requested  Senator  Eu.Ein>za  to  set  the 
hearings  on  the  wool  bill  for  February  3  or 
shortly  thereafter.  That  bill  should  be  en- 
acted Into  law  early  this  year  so  the  growers 
can  make  their  plans  accordingly.  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  ani  practical 
measure  to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  sheep  industry.    I  might  add  ft  word  of 


caution  that  it  la  extremely  I  important  that 
your  association  do  everytlking  within  Its 
power  to  lend  assistance  to  the  passage  cf 
this  mighty  important  pieo^  of  legislation 
through  the  Congress  as  early  as  possible. 

A  review  of  the  economy  of  the  Western 
States  indicates  that  the  shefp  and  wool  in- 
dustry stands  third  in  economic  Importance 
in  Wyoming  and  Nevada;  foutth  in  New  Mex- 
ico; fifth  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana;  sixth 
in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
and  Texas;  ninth  in  California;  and  10th  in 
Washington.  That  record  ifidicates  clearly 
the  tremendous  importance  <^f  this  great  in- 
dustry to  the  economy  of  the  western  empire 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  country  a«  well. 

Without  a  question  of  a  doubt  the  Wool 
Act  saved  the  sheep  industryi  from  complete 
liquidation.  The  bill  extending  that  act  is 
sound  and  proper  legislation  4nd  In  my  Judg- 


ment the  bill  can  be — it  must 
be  enacted  Into  law 


be — and  it  will 


AMENDMENT  OP  AOAlCULTDRAL 
ACT  OP  1949,  RELATTIita  TO  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  ON  WliEAT— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  DP  BILL 

Under  authurity  of  the]  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23.  1958,' 

The  name  of  Mr.  S'rtoifOTOir  was 
added  as  an  additional  coaxxnsor  of  the 
bill  (8.  3091)  to  amend  ifection  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  ^f  1949.  as 
amended,  relating  to  pricte  support  on 
wheat,  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Janu- 
ary 23, 1958.  ^ 


ADDRESSES.  EDrrORliuS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTE3  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editortals,  i  arUcles.  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  prlnteq  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Road  BiOldsra 
Association,  in  Washington.  ]>.  C.,  on  Jan« 
uary  30,  1958. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRrT: 

Article  entitled  "United  Stiates  Policy  at 
the  United  Nations  on  Africa."  written  by 
him  and  published  in  the  magaslne  Africa 
Today  on  January  37, 1968. 

Article  entitled  "What  Hope  for  Disarma- 
ment?" written  by  him  and  published  in  the 
New   York  Times  magaiine  bf  January   6. 

Article  written  by  him  entitled  "A  Pat- 
tern for  Peace  in  the  Middle  ttst."  published 
in  the  Progressive  magazine.      |^ 

By    Mr.    MAMSFIKLD    <kor    Mr.    Nbv- 
Bzacxa) :  I 

Statement  by  Senator  NxtrBtacxa  concern- 
ing production  of  sirconlum  f<»r  atomic  pur- 
poses and  articles  entitled  "ilbany's  Large 
Zirconium  Industry  Outgrowth  of  Kxperi- 
mental  Plant,"  published  inrthe  Portland 
Oregonian  of  January  19,  I9c 


•RT  BANK 


NOnCE  OP  EXPORT- 

HEARIN08 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  |»resident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  desire  toj  give  noUce 
that  a  public  hearing  wiU  be  held  on 
February  3.  1958,  at  10:30  a»  m..  In  room 
301,  Senate  OfHce  Building  J  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  $2  billion  in  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 


An  pereons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  at  this  hearing  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  J.  H.  Yingling.  chief  cleric, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  303,  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


ADDRESSES  BEFORE  THE  FORETON 
POLICY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
addresses  delivered  in  New  York  City 
earlier  this  month  by  foreijoi  corre- 
spondents of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WHonU.  N.  lalTf 
(By  Chet  Himtley) 

Implicit  In  that  question — Whose  V.  N. 
Is  itt^ls  otn"  dlfflculty.  We  are  not  sure. 
Does  It  belong  to  hiunanity,  to  the  people 
of  the  world?  Is  It  the  property  of  the 
governments,  the  diplomats,  or  Is  it  up  for 
grabs  by  anyone  who  wants  to  use  Itf 

The  U.  N.  Is  our  Ball  Ha'l — a  lovely,  gleam- 
ing, and  inspiring  institution,  standing 
there  Just  offshore,  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world  constantly  trying  to  reach  It. 

The  U.  N.  was  built  and  organized  to  serve 
a  world  as  envisioned  in  1945.  It  didn't  turn 
out  that  way.  The  U.  N.  is  thus  the  symbol 
of  our  hopes.  It  bids  us  to  keep  on  trying. 
It  reminds  us  what  cotiM  be  and  what 
might  be. 

But  governments,  diplomats,  and  Just  peo- 
ple do  reach  this  Bali  Ha'l  of  ours  and  with 
mixed  results.  The  most  noble  achieve- 
ments have  been  by  those  who  have  come 
to  the  U.  N.  in  behalf  of  the  chUdren  of 
the  world,  in  behalf  of  the  health  of  the 
world,  in  behalf  of  Improved  agriculture, 
world  literacy. 

In  the  area  of  peace  and  wcurlty,  outside 
of  undeniably  thrilling  and  noble  perform- 
ances m  Korea  and  more  recently  in  Oaza. 
we  have  been  forced  to  pursue  security 
under  articles  51  and  52  of  the  U.  N.  Gbarter, 
which  permit  outside  alliances. 

But  the  governments  and  diplomats  con- 
tinue to  come  to  this  Ball  Ha'l  with  their 
grievances,  their  problems,  their  hatreds, 
their  nationalistic  ambitions  and  grand  ob- 
jectives. The  U.  N.  has  been  handed,  in  Its 
young  life,  the  ntost  impossible  batch  of 
problems  and  special  interests  that  ever  be- 
feU  an  institution. 

The  U.  N.  is  going  to  be  no  better  than 
the  governments  that  comprise  it  and  the 
diplomats  who  frequent  it:  and  In  this  re- 
spect the  U.  N.  suffers. 

To  be  siu«.  every  propaganda  gambit  at  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  be  answered  immedi- 
ately: but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  use 
the  U.  N.  for  that  purpose.  It  might  be 
wiser  should  the  United  States  make  and 
repeat  a  positive  declaration  that  it  wiU  spare 
the  U.  N.  that  burden  and  that  wlU  it  give 
the  lie  to  every  piece  of  Soviet  propaganda  in 
a  separate  publication  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  delegates  at  the  front  door.  We 
are  frequently  asked  why  we  don't  carry 
more  U.  N.  news.  We  do  heed  the  U.  N. 
when  It  deals  with  substantive  Issues,  but 
when  it's  engaged  In  propaganda  we  stay 
away.  We  are  not  In  the  propaganda 
business. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  wise  in  em- 
ploying otir  delegation  to  beat  the  lotmges 
and  the  anterooms  perpetuaUy  for  votes  on 
every  impending  resolution.  The  exercise 
has  frequently  turned  the  U.  N.  into  a  na- 
tional political  convention  and  It  only  at- 


taches Importance  and  some  calamity  to  the 
inevitable  day  when  we  are  going  to  be  out- 
voted on  some  issue.  It  aeems  to  me  that 
our  diplomats  have  become  overly  obsessed 
with  the  game  and  tbe  form  and  the  in- 
trigue and  have  lost  track  of  the  substance. 
I  would  offer  as  an  exam^de  the  tragic  hair- 
■putting  that  began  when  the  General  As- 
sembly attempted  to  deflne  aggresaion  and 
was  farced  to  give  it  up  and  acknowledge 
failvire.  As  one  international  Jurist  told  me. 
an  elaborate  definition  of  aggression  was 
never  necessary.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
a  declaration  that  the  perpetrators  of  ag- 
gression would  be  tried  and  punished  or  ac- 
quitted for  lack  of  evidence.  And  it  was 
this  same  man,  a  judge  from  the  Netherlands. 
who  presided  over  the  war -crimes  trials  in 
Tokyo,  who  has  l^een  tinned  away  for  8  years 
at  title  U.  N.  airly  dismissed,  as  he  insisted 
that  the  lavrs  under  which  the  German  and 
Japanese  war  criminals  were  tried  and  pun- 
ished must  be  codified,  else  the  allied  nations 
had  indulged  in  pure  murder.  He  has  found 
the  diplomats  too  busy  with  the  game  to 
undertake  that  one  bit  of  labor  which,  if  not 
adopted  by  the  U.  N..  cries  out  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  enlightened  nations. 

In  the  area  of  peace  and  security,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  U.  N.  woiild  serve  better  as  a 
Ball  Hal  where  the  best  diplomatic  talent 
we  have  might  go  and  work  quietly  and  pa- 
tiently at  the  task  of  tearing  down  the  cold- 
war  structure  piece  by  piece  and  bit  by  bit. 
I  dont  think  it's  going  to  be  done  In  elo- 
quent speeches  in  plenary  sesaion,  nor  in 
grand  package-deal  resolutions,  nor  with 
propaganda,  nor  in  vying  for  the  delegate 
votes  of  Nepal  and  Ghana. 

What  Sacuarrr  nr  thx  Atomic  Asx? 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch,  NBC  news  senior 
correspondent  in  Europe) 

At  the  NATO  conference  in  Paris  last 
month  the  British  kept  saying:  "The  prob- 
lem is  political  and  economic,  not  military." 
And  again,  their  spokesmen  repeatedly  as- 
serted that  NATO  did  not  need  more  arms 
nearly  as  much  as  it  needed  more  political 
cohesion,  and  more  economic  interdepend- 
ence. 

This  British  position  seemed  to  cause  a  bit 
of  confusion.  Mr.  Dulles  was  talking  about 
bases  In  Europe  for  our  prospective  new  in- 
termediate range  missiles.  The  British 
would  reply  obliquely  that  NATO  had  all  the 
military  power  It  could  use  for  some  time  to 
come.  Which  point  of  view  was  right,  and 
what  lies  behind  the  apparent  conflict? 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  someone  who  should 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  that  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  otir  casual- 
ties, even  if  we  won.  would  run  between  a 
minimum  of  20  million  and  a  maximum  of 
80  million. 

Suppose  we  take  tbe  optimistic  low  flgiire 
of  only  20  millions.  That  is  not  precisely 
security  for  the  United  States.  We  would 
get  small  consolation  out  of  winning  a  war 
in  which  we  suffered  20  million  casualties. 
I  suppose,  conceivably,  our  weaponeers  will 
come  up  with  an  antimissile  missile  which 
might  ward  off  such  a  blow.  But  there  might 
be  an  answer  to  the  antimissUe  missiles. 

In  this  game,  there  is  little  chance  for 
tbe  kind  of  military  security  we  once  en- 
joyed in  the  prerocket  age.  In  World  War  I. 
the  most  oux  enemies  coiild  do  to  us  was  to 
threaten  to  cut  the  line  of  supply  between 
our  home  base  and  our  troops  overseas.  In 
World  War  n  they  could  do  no  more. 

We  have  lived  in  a  privileged  sanctuary 
from  the  time  we  resolved  our  differences  at 
hcxne  with  the  Indians,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Mexicans — and  the  Confederacy. 
We  have  had  enemies  since  then  who  could 
ccmtest  tbe  range  of  our  influence  beyond  our 
shores — but  could  not  seriously  hurt  lis  at 
home.    Those  days  ended  decisively  with  the 


kmg-range  rocket  and  tbe  nuclear  bomb. 
We  will  never  again  be  able  to  enjoy  abso- 
lute physical  security.  Anyone  wUling  to  pay 
the  prtoe  could  hurt  us  desperately. 

How  then  do  we  seek  what  relative  seexulty 
is  possible?  We  oould  be  relativ^y  safe  if 
we  had  no  enemies.  There  are  only  two  waya 
of  getting  rid  of  enemies. 

One  is  by  defeating  them,  decisively.  In 
war.  That  way  Is  closed  to  us  as  a  way  we 
oould  choose  of  our  own  volition.  It  might 
be  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  others, 
but  no  government  in  Its  right  mind  would 
choose  war  at  the  price  of  at  least  20  million 
American  casualties. 

The  other  way  then,  the  only  way  that  tai 
reality  is  ojjen  to  us,  is  the  way  of  attempting 
to  come  to  terms  with  ow  adversaries.  That 
means  political  action. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  political  action  In- 
volved. One  is  defensive — that  Is,  political 
action  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  sys- 
tem of  alliances  to  the  end  that  we  do  not 
face  our  antagonist  in  isolation.  The  other 
la  offensive.  That  would  be  pwlitical  ac- 
tion to  redxioe  the  number  and  seriousness 
of  Issues  outstanding  between  us  and  our 
adversaries. 

At  the  present  moment  there  Is  no  serlons 
dispute  wiUiln  our  alliance  system  over  the 
importance  of  the  defensive  typ>e  of  political 
action.  We  want  better  political  relations 
with  our  allies,  and  happily,  they  want  better 
political  relations  with  us.  The  immediate 
question  is  whether  the  alliance,  or  Its  mem- 
bers, should  engage  in  offensive  political  ac- 
tion— that  Is,  In  action  aimed  at  reducing 
the  number  and  intensity  of  issues  between 
oxirselves  of  the  West  and  the  members  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  Such  action  could 
never  give  us  the  absolute  security  we  en- 
joyed before  the  days  of  rockets. 

So  far  as  anyone  can  see,  we  will  always 
in  the  future  be  in  physical  danger.  At  least 
In  theory,  we  can  hope  to  limit  and  contain 
that  danger  by  political  action — provided  we 
are  willing  to  deal  with  the  Russians — and 
they  with  us. 

Unitzd  Ecntopc:  PABnnta  oa  Rtval? 
(By  Frank  Bourgholtaer,  NBC  Mewa.  Central 

Suropean  correspondent  baaed  In  Vienna) 

This  subject — a  United  Europe  and  what 
it  would  mean  for  us — is  a  very  great  chal- 
lenge indeed,  and  it  has  been  a  glorious  dream 
for  centuries.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  dont  beUeve  it  is  a  problem  that 
wUl  make  q>ectacular  advances  in  1958. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  some  forms  of  co- 
operation— ^f  orms  that  have  eventual  unity  as 
a  part  of  their  prospectus — won't  make  some 
progress. 

But  the  divisive  forces  In  Europe,  even 
limiting  tbe  discussion  to  Western  Europe, 
which  is  beginning  with  an  artificial  entity. 
still  are  too  great  to  permit  more  than  the 
flrat  steps  of  the  various  plans  for  unity. 

At  this  moment,  the  issue  of  unity  is  most 
Importantly  centered  on  the  plans  for  a  com- 
mon market — and  an  alternative,  or  exten- 
sion, plan  known  as  the  free-trade  area. 

The  French,  whom  I  came  to  know  as 
Paris  bureau  chief  a  few  years  ago,  are  most 
interested  in  the  conunon  market.  The  Brit- 
ish, whom  I've  covered  as  a  sort  of  guest 
oorrespondent  on  such  occasions  as  their  last 
coronation,  their  last  election,  and  so  on — 
have  a  great  fear  of  the  common  market  and 
instead  are  pushing  the  Idea  of  a  free-trade 
area. 

Now,  both  these  ideas  are  basically  en- 
couraging to  those  who  want  European  unity. 
They  are  schemes  for  meshing  the  economies 
of  ^e  European  nations — to  pool,  in  effect, 
the  strengths  of  the  various  nations  and 
break  down  the  dlTlslons.  as  represented  by 
tarlffa. 

But  as  tt  has  woi*ed  out.  the  common 
market  is  very  advantageous  for  the 
French — in  prospect;  and  tbe  free-trade  area 
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la  very  advsntageouB  for  the  Britlah — ^in  pros- 
pect. The  two  members  of  the  entente  eor- 
<llale  have  almost  come  to  blows— verbally, 
anyway — in  arguing  the  merlte  of  one  pro- 
posal as  against  the  other. 

The  result  has  been  to  alow  down  aooept- 
ance  of  either. 

This  Is  the  current  exaicple.  We  have  had 
others.  The  European  Dtsfense  C!ommunlty 
was  the  big  unity  Idea  when  I  was  In  Paris. 
I  came  to  the  Idea  cold,  as  a  newly  arrived 
correspondent  from  America.  By  the  time  I 
had  Indoctrinated  myself,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  If  I  were  a  Fi.-enchman.  I  would 
have  to  oppose  the  EDC.  TTierefore,  It  was 
no  surprise  to  me  when  the  French  Parlia- 
ment klUed  It. 

The  champions  of  United  Europe,  so  far, 
have  been  classified  as  dreamers,  and  in 
many  ways  Impractical  dreamers.  They  have 
a  modlfled  success  to  point  to  in  the  Kuro- 
pean  Steel  and  Coal  Community.  They  have 
prospective  successes  to  point  to  In  the  ccnn- 
mon  market  notions  and  the  atomic  energy 
pool.  But  these  are  yeius — many  years — 
from  real  activation.  Tliat  is  wny  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  say  that  as  a  practical  policy  prob- 
lem for  1958,  the  question  of  a  united  Europe 
does  not  seem  destined  for  much  success. 

However,  as  a  concept.  It  remains  emi- 
nently worth  considering.  Today,  for  ex- 
ample, we  find  stimuli  to  European  unity 
from  a  most  unezpecte<l  soxu-ce — that  Is. 
the  sting  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  was  not  at  the  NATO  meeting  In  Paris 
last  month,  I  was  In  Warsaw,  seeking  how 
the  other  half  of  Eiu-ope  lives.  But  it  was 
clear,  even  from  that  distance,  that  the 
members  of  NATO,  except  for  America,  were 
caught  In  a  "field,"  If  I  may  use  an  electro- 
magnetic example.  I  understand  everyone  Is 
a  hlgh-fl  fan  and  familiar  with  those  things 
In  America.  The  NATO  members  were  sus- 
pended in  a  magnetic  "field."  so  to  speak — 
reacting  both  to  the  forces  from  America  and 
the  lines  of  force  emanating  from  Moscow. 

We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  our  European 
partners  to  either  take  the  initiative  in  for- 
eign policy  or  to  needle  the  United  States 
State  Department  to  move  in  a  certain  di- 
rection. European  unity  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  many  paths.  Charlemagne— Carl  der 
Grosse  as  the  Germans  call  him — was  the 
first  man  to  achieve  it.  Napoleon  did  fairly 
weU  at  it  for  a  while.  Hitler  had  it  almost 
nxade.  Now  we  are  seeing  attempts  toward 
It  on  a  voluntary,  rather  than  a  compul- 
sory, basis  •  •  •  attempts  that  sUde  back 
almost  two  steps  for  every  two  steps  forward. 

It  Is  at  least  conceivable,  however,  that 
a  noticeable  step  toward  this  unity  may  be 
taken  unwittingly:  in  the  Impulse  of  oiu: 
European  partners  to  control  an  American 
policy  that  they  do  not  altogether  trust. 

Can  We  Dkai.  Wrra  Russia? 
(By  Irving  R.  Levlne,  NBC  news,  Idoscow) 

Ever  since  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  b^an 
Its  methodical  co\u-se  around  the  world  Soviet 
propaganda  organs  nave  accentuated  tneir 
tone  of  boasting  and  arrogance.  This  would 
Indicate  that  Russia's  first  step  In  the  door 
of  the  space  age  will  make  It  even  more 
difficult  than  It  has  been  In  the  past  to  deal 
with  Russia.  The  beep-beep  of  Soviet  di- 
plomacy now  would  seem  to  decode  itself 
into  a  language  of  no  compromise,  of  su- 
preme self -confidence,  even  of  threats. 

However,  the  sputniks'  radios  spoke  on  two 
frequencies,  and  similarly  there  is  more  than 
Russia's  propaganda  voice  to  listen  to  for  a 
reply  to  the  question  "Can  we  deal  with 
RussU?" 

Even  tht>  most  docile  Rxisslan  can  detect 
an  annoying  disparity  between  the  rtn-raiing 
sputniks  In  the  sky  and  the  austerity  on  the 
ground.  A  young  Russian  whom  I  congratu- 
lated on  the  earth  satellites  brushed  It  off  by 
saying:    "Think  how  many  stomachs  they 


could  have  flUed.**  This  was  Jusi  a  manner 
of  speaking,  because  nobody  is  g(4ng  hungry 
in  Russia  these  days.  But  there  are  cruel 
shortages.  Worst  of  all  Is  the  hoiking  short- 
age. With  six  families  often  sharing  a  single 
kitchen  great  strains  develop.  Otie  Russian 
told  me  that  relations  had  so  (|egenerated 
in  his  apartment  unit  that  eachi  housewife 
was  tying  down  pot  covers  on  tl|e  stove  to 
guard  against  hostile  neighbors  contaminat- 
ing the  borscht. 

Russia's  leaders  recognize  that  niass  educa- 
tion— besides  creating  sputniks — kas  created 
a  powerful  desire  for  a  more  luxtirlous  life. 
Althougb  Niklta  Klirushchev  has  bo  elector- 
ate to  answer  to,  be  must  be  more  conscious 
of  public  opinion  liian  Stalin  wM-  Khru- 
shchev has  to  be  because  he  lacks  Stalin's 
total  control  of  party,  police,  and  army. 

However,  it  is  no  easy  matter  foi*  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  be  responsive  to  needs  0f  the  peo- 
ple. Russia  has  limited  resources.  Riissla 
produced  only  61  million  tons  o|  steel  last 
year — less  than  half  America's  production. 
Russia  was  able  to  produce  sputmiks  by  Ig- 
noring kitchen  sinks.  1 

In  a  sense,  the  sputniks  have  crested  oppo- 
site problems  for  the  Kremlin  and  the  White 
House.  Washington  must  find  vays  to  fi- 
nance oiir  admission  into  the  space  age.  The 
problem  of  Russian  leaders  of  giving  Rus- 
sians more  will  be  as  difficult  asl  that  con- 
fronting America's  leaders  of  gluing  Amer- 
icans less.  1 

It  will  take  a  long  period  of  peice  for  the 
iSovlet  economy  to  develop  frc^  one  of 
scarcity  to  one  of  surplus,  to  aii  economy 
that  can  produce  refrigerators  ks  well  as 
rockets.  j 

Niklta  Khrushchev  needs  peaci  for  other 
reasons,  too.  1 

Khrushchev  must  realize  that  pnly  when 
Russia  has  a  missile  stockpile  ^111  its  in- 
tercontinental missiles  have  decisive  mili- 
tary significance.  Now,  Russia  din  still  be 
devastated  from  American  bases*  And  by 
the  time  Russia  has  a  stockpile  i|  will  have 
lost  (let  us  hope)  any  missile  monopoly. 
Russia's  leaders  must  at  least  ccmsider  the 
probability  that  the  United  Statei^wlU  have 
its  own  stockpile.  The  memory!  of  war  Is 
deep  among  the  Russian  peopl«|  who  lost 
seven  million  kin  in  the  last  war]  If  Khru- 
shchev were  to  follow  a  policy  obvarusly  lead- 
ing to  war  he  might  generate  a  revolution 
of  lethargy  and  resentment  f«nong  the 
people.  What's  more  importanti  it  might 
create  the  very  issue  around  wl|lch  Khru- 
shchev's formidable  opposition  co4ld  rally  to 
force  him  out  of  power.  | 

Russia's  need  for  peace  is  beir^  reflected 
in  the  Kremlin's  repeated  calls  lor  confer- 
ences with  the  United  States  iind  othw 
western  powers.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  too  much  from  negotiations.  For 
example,  the  Russians  show  nd  signs  of 
yielding  on  the  German  issue,  br  on  the 
Middle  East,  or  on  disarmament.  (But,  there 
may  be  common  ground  for  dealing  with 
Russia  on  questions  where  our  s^U-lnterest 
coincides.  Fortunately,  it  is  to  l|ie  mutual 
self-interest  of  Russia  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States  that  peace  be  preserved. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  thel  question, 
"Can  we  deal  with  Russia?"  thi  question 
naturally  arises,  "Can  we  trusf  Russia?" 
Recent  history  has  provided  tl|e  answer. 
But,  In  the  matter  of  dealing  with  Russia 
to  preserve  peace  the  most  ImpoHant  con- 
sideration may  be  that  Russia  needs  peace. 
That  fact  alone  makes  it  feasible  t*  negotiate 
with  Russia — ^in  the  U.  N.,  throngh  diplo- 
matic channels,  and  In  stmunit  meetings. 

Negotiations  and  keeping  strong  need  not 
be  mutually  exclusive.  One  nee(  not  pre- 
clude the  other.  Surely  a  natloil  can  keep 
Its  guard  up  and  continue  developing  mis- 
siles while  never  closing  the  door  to  negotia- 
tions aimed  at  avoiding  the  iis4  of  those 
missiles. 


MmoLx  East:   Nxw  Wnmt  0tai 

BIBIUTT  I 

(By  Welles  Hangen,  NBO  |7ews,  Cairo) 
For  the  first  time  in  hlstdry,  the  Middle 
East  has  become  a  primary  «rea  of  respon- 
sibility and  concern  for  the  United  States 
abroad.  As  one  Arab  said,  "You're  In  so  deep 
it  would  take  a  drlLlng  rig  to  locate  you." 
The  Elsenhower  doctrine  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  declsratlon  of  continuing  United 
States  Involvement  in  the  quicksand  of  Mid- 
dle Eastern  politics.  Its  an  cfpen-end  prom- 
ise by  this  country  to  underwrite  any  Arab 
regime  that  asks  for  otir  h^p  in  resisting 
what  it  labels  Conununlst  subversion  or  ag- 
gression, r 

Only  now  are  we  beglnninij  to  reallae  how 
limitless  is  our  commitment  under  the  doc- 
trine and  how  limited  are  lis  prospects  of 
checking  the  subtle  kind  of  I  subversion  by 
persuasion  that  the  Commuiilsts  and  their 
allies  are  practicing  in  the  Ar|tb  world  today. 

The  price  of  meeting  the  dpctrine's  prom- 
ises is  constantly  going  up.  Today  icing 
Baud  demands  Jet  fighters  for  Saudi  Arabia's 
fledgling  air  force;  tomorroi^  it  will  prob- 
ably be  medium-range  rocke^. 

The  medieval  Imam  of  Yemen  is  likely  to 
be  asking  for  the  same  thlnglfrom  the  Rus- 
sians one  of  these  days.  pLet's  hope  he 
doesn't  point  them  the  wrc^  way  or  let 
some  camel  driver  fire  themi  by  mistake. 

But  the  cost  and  danger  involved  in  hand- 
ing out  Elsenhower  doctrine  aid  are  not 
the  only  things  we  have  to  consider.  Th* 
real  problem  is  how  key  area^  of  the  Middle 
East  like  Egypt  and  Syria  are; to  be  deflected 
out  of  the  Soviet  orbit  befbre  they  bum 
up  as  Independent  sUtes.      T 

Both  these  states  have  rejected  the  doc- 
trine. Now  we  are  trying  to  quarantine 
them.  An  American  diplomajt  in  Cairo  told 
me  recently:  "You  remember  how  we  once 
worked  to  get  the  Egyptians  into  some  kind 
of  antl-Communlst  military  alliance.  Mow 
we'd  be  delighted  t)  settle  llor  their  bemg 
simply  and  genuinely  neutral." 

So.  although  the  Elsenhow*  doctrine  sets 
big  new  tasks  and  responsi^lUties  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East,  it  hasnt 
stopped  the  gradual  downgrading  of  our 
hopes  in  the  Middle  East — a  kind  of  devalu- 
ation of  American  objectives  for  the  area. 
Where  once  we  hoped  to  create  a  tight 
NATO-like  defense  network — called  the  Mid- 
dle East  defense  organization  or  the  north- 
ern tier  or  what  have  you — we're  now  happy 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Arab  countries 
if  they  simply  agree  to  stay  independent  of 
Moscow  without  Joining  any  pnllitary  pacts. 

The  downgrading  of  American  hopes  Is,  I 
submit,  a  direct  outgrowth  oft  the  poisonous 
Palestine  problem.  A  newi  initiative  is 
needed  in  three  directions:  i First,  the  ill- 
conceived  amaistice  line  8hot41d  be  rectified 
to  correct  such  obvious  inequities  as  the 
partition  of  a  villiige  from  Its  farmland. 
Second,  Israel  should  offer  to  repatriate  a 
sizable  ntmiber  of  the  Palest^ie  Arab  refu- 
gees in  order  to  destroy  what  Is  now  the 
nK>8t  destructive  political  shlpboleth  in  the 
Arab  world:  "No  r(«ettlemenlt  outside  Pal- 
estine." Israel  and  the  worl^can  be  confi- 
dent that  very  few  of  the  ijefugeee  would 
actually  choose  to  remain  |n  Israel  once 
they  saw  their  farms  and  homes  in  other 
hands  and  realized  how  different  things  had 
become.  Finally,  the  U.  n;  poUce  force 
that's  now  successfully  keeping  the  peace 
on  the  Egyptlan-Isr.Ml  armistice  line  should 
be  extended  to  patrol  all  An|b-IsraeU  fron- 
tiers. I 

Omi  final  suggestion  to  mee(t  the  dilemma 
of  mounting  American  respoluiblllties  and 
dwindling  American  Infiuence  In  the  Middle 
East:  I  think  it's  absolutely  essential  that 
we  stop  giving  aid  to  Indllridual  Middle 
Eastern  potentates  and  start  giving  it  to  the 
region  as  a  whole  just  as  we  idid  under  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Europe.    Bult  there  should 
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be  an  essential  difference:  Our  contribu- 
tions to  a  Middle  Eastern  development  fund 
and  whatever  Western  Europe  is  willing  to 
put  in  should  be  matched  by  Arab  money. 
mostly  oil  revenue. 

This  Joint  development  pool  should  be 
administered  largely  by  Arabs,  using  both 
Arab  and  Western  money  to  raise  Arab  liv- 
ing standards  from  their  present  medieval 
rut.  It  would  avoid  the  stigma  of  western 
imperlaUsm.  It  would  give  Arabs  and  west- 
erners a  sense  of  partnership  In  progress 
and  might  help  to  leave  the  Russians  out 
m  the  cold. 

AwAxoriKO  AniCA:  Ptomn  oi  Thixat 
(By  Edwin  Newman.  NBC  News,  Rome) 

The  question,  "Awakening  Africa:  promise 
or  threat?"  pretty  well  answers  itself. 
Awakening  Africa  is  both.  The  promise  is 
that  it  will  become  a  free  and  prosperous 
area  that  sides  with  \u,  or  at  worst  is  neutral. 
The  threat,  as  you  might  expect,  is  more 
many  sided.  First,  it  is  thst  countries  wlU 
come  into  being  that  are  politically  and  eco- 
nomically unable  to  carry  on  and  will  break 
up  In  chaos  and  even  civil  war.  Ghana  and 
Nigeria  are  examples.  Second,  it  Is  that 
racialism  and  nationalism  will  feed  each 
other,  and  a  son  of  antlwhlte  bloc  will  result. 
The  third,  of  course,  Is  that  these  emerging 
countries  will  come  under  the  Infiuenoe,  may- 
be the  domination  of  Russia. 

It  Is  typical  of  our  times  that  what  might 
lisppen  that  we  would  like  can  be  said  in 
one  short  sentence,  while  what  might  hap- 
pen that  we  would  not  like  takes  three. 

So  far.  It  mtut  be  said,  there  is  no  real 
evidence  that  the  Russians  are  hard  at  work 
in  black  Africa.  They  did  set  up  a  hospital 
some  years  ago  in  Ethiopia.  The  British  had 
evidence  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mau  Mau  uprising  in  Kenya  had  been  trained 
in  Moscow  There  Is  a  suspiciously  large 
Russian  diplomatic  mission  in  Ubya.  And 
trade  missions  from,  of  all  places,  Bulgaria, 
are  tiu-nlng  up  In  a  few  African  countries. 
But  on  the  whole  the  Russians  hsve  done 
very  little.  It  might  be  argued  that  they 
haven't  had  to:  they  are  doing  pretty  well 
without  it.  However,  it  would  be  far  too 
optimistic  not  to  expect  them  to  increase 
their  efforts  very  soon.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  reason  Anthony  Eden  wanted  to  unseat 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  was  thst  he  be- 
lieved the  Russians  would  make  their  grand 
scale  effort  in  Africa  throtigh  Nasser.  He 
dldnt  suggest  that  Nasser  would  cooperate 
knowingly:  he  did  believe  that  Nasser  would 
be,  at  best,  the  unwitting  Instrument. 

Certamiy,  the  outlook  for  Russia  Is  not 
unfavorable.  In  Kenya,  the  African  political 
leaders  have  largely  stopped  cooperating 
with  the  governnaent;  they  want  more  rep- 
resentation and  they  are  complaining  about 
Kenya  being  the  site  of  a  new  British  mili- 
tary base.  Nigeria  and  Ghana  show  some 
signs  of  not  being  able  to  hold  together, 
and  Ghana  is  taking  on  rather  an  author- 
ItarUn  air.  In  the  Central  African  Feder- 
ation, the  Africans  believe  their  rights  are 
not  being  respected.  South  Africa  is  wear- 
ing Its  usual  tragic  look. 

If  you  look  north,  to  the  Arab  section  of 
Africa,  there  are  no  vwy  convincing  signs  of 
stability,  either. 

This  is  not  a  cheerful  prospect,  and  you 
must  add  to  it  the  disability  under  which 
we  labor  and  which  may  be  summed  up  as 
Uttle  Rock.  But  It  is  not  entirely  gloomy. 
Even  LitUe  Rock  has  a  silver  lining  of  sorts. 
The  reason  is  that  so  many  Americana  are 
Negroes,  and  so  many  American  Negroes 
have  connections  in  Africa.  Ghana,  for  ex- 
ample, has  all  kinds  of  buriness,  personal 
and  educational  ties  to  Hegross  in  the 
United  States.  That  gives  im  a  tremendous 
advantage  there,  and  one  we  do  not  even 
have  to  make  a  oonedous  effort  to  use.    If 


American  Negroes  are  satisfied  with  life 
here,  Ghana  will  quickly  enough  get  the 
idea. 

It  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that  the  British 
are  giving  ground  pretty  sensibly  and  tact- 
fully In  the  areas  of  Africa  still  under  their 
nile.  They  are  certainly  open  to  criticism, 
but  you  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
position  would  be  if  someone  else  were  in 
their  place. 

Of  course,  we  are  being  confronted  and 
will  be  confronted  with  demands  far  eco- 
nomic aid  that  are  gigantic.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  manage,  and  it  wont 
do  any  harm  If  that  is  known. 

As  for  what  we  can  do  In  other  fields, 
that  Is  limited,  too.  We  can  help  our  friends 
with  advice  as  well  as  money.  We  can  edu- 
cate as  many  of  their  people  as  they  want 
to  send  us.  We  can  make  Investments  in 
Africa.  We  can  avoid  what  probably  wotUd 
be  the  mistake  of  trying  to  Ue  these  new 
coimtries  into  military  alliances.  We  can 
provide  the  best  example  possible.  But  in 
the  last  analysis,  what  happens  to  the 
emerging  countries  of  Black  Africa  will  de- 
pend in  the  main  on  themselves.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  a  great  leader  who  is 
there  when  he  Is  needed.  Whether  Africa 
will  produce  such  leaders  we  do  not  yet 
know. 

What  Uxitid  States  Eoonoicic  Pouct  fob 

BUBVrVAL? 

(By  Leif  Bid,  NBC  news,  Paris) 

1  know  that  you  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
sny  assessment  of  America's  economic  sur- 
vival problem  from  a  distance  of  several 
thousand  miles.  This  is  jjarticularly  true  at 
a  moment  of  hesitation  like  the  present,  be- 
fore we  know  even  the  size  of  the  effort  we 
must  make. 

The  Soviet  economic  threat  is  already  seri- 
ous. We  must  asstune  that  in  future  years 
It  will  become  even  more  serious;  that  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  match, 
and  surpass,  us  in  economics  as  well  as  in 
the  mUltary,  policies,  and  science. 

This  country's  first  duty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
remain  strong,  to  Increase  production.  We 
cannot  afford  a  depression.  A  sharp  drop 
in  activity  here  would  send  a  paralyzing 
shock  through  the  entire  free  world,  de- 
moralising prices,  markets,  and  standards  of 
living.  It  would  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
opjKJrtunlty  of  penetrating  the  tincommltted 
nations  with  their  instruments  of  barter  and 
economic  aid.  It  would  Increase  pressure 
among  allied  peoples  for  more  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

I  have  heard  much  talk  here  abovrt  the  need 
for  a  rigid  austerity  program  for  the  United 
States.  To  my  mind  this  is  nonsense,  and 
self-defeating  nonsense.  It  woiild  do  us  no 
good  to  stop  making  butter  and  automobiles 
to  produce  the  Intercontinental  missile. 
Only  a  limited  portion  of  our  productive 
resoiiroes  can  be  used  right  now  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  weapons.  We  may  find 
It  necessary  to  Increase  this  portion,  but  It 
certainly  cannot  be  done  overnight.  If  we 
try,  we  would  be  defeating  otir  own  ends. 
Economic  policy  Is  certainly  not  lees  Im- 
portant than  dlplonuitlc  or  military  policy 
to  waging  the  cold  war.  Less  production 
here  would  sap  our  economic  foreign  policy. 

It  may  be  a  Uttle  less  butter  and  more 
guns,  but  It  still  will  be  guns  and  butter 
If  we  are  to  survive.  So  long  as  activity 
here  remains  high,  it  yields  us  a  margin 
that  we  can  devote  to  such  programs  as 
foreign  aid.  It  also  acts  as  a  centripetal 
force,  drawing  in  raw  matolals  and  semi- 
finished and  finislMd  goods  from  farms  and 
factories  the  world  over.  This  is  an  obli- 
gation that  will  not  be  met  by  sending  a 
satellite  into  the  outer  space.  Men  must 
•at  before  they  can  enjoy  that  spectacle. 

How  to  pay  for  the  increased  effortf 
Certainly  we  cannot  aitod  more  Inflation. 


Money  there  must  be,  and  more  of  it 
probably;  but  creating  more  money  is  not 
the  way.  We  may  have  to  go  without  a 
ttuc  cut.  I  don't  think  the  Americans  would 
balk  at  even  a  small  tax  increase  to  protect 
their  way  of  living. 

It  goes  without  saying,  also,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  weaken  the  alliance  by  introducing 
new  and  divisive  economic  policies.  Our 
allies  already  complain  about  the  dlfflctilty 
of  exporting  to  the  United  States.  If  we 
fail  to  renew  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or 
hedge  it  with  fresh  restrictions,  as  some 
groups  are  advocating,  there  wlU  be  a  wave  of 
resentment  against  us. 

Men  can  reconcile  themMlvee  to  the  vlda- 
sltudes  of  natural  domestic  competition. 
They  do  not  take  easily  to  another  country's 
changing  the  rules  of  trade. 

We  cannot  solve  our  own  eoonomie  prob- 
lem by  making  the  foreigner  pay  the  bill. 
Within  the  realm  of  the  possible,  we  should 
try  to  liberalise,  rather  than  restrict,  the 
rules  of  international  trade. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  do  much  about  «**«» 
in  1858,  but  America's  economic  survival 
problem  wlU  not  be  solved  this  year  nor  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  will  require  a  cua- 
tained  effort. 

Shotju)  tsx  Umrbd  Stars  Tbadb  Wrrn  Ra> 
Chixa? 
(By  James  Robinson,  NBC  News,  Tokyo) 
If  I  were  a  businessman.  I  believe  my  in- 
sttocts  would  be  to  look  upon  the  640  million 
Chtoese  as  potential  customers.     And  right 
now,  I  would  be  considerably  concerned,  be- 
cause my  rivals  in  England,  Japan.  Prance, 
and  Germany  are  in  Communist  China,  ex- 
ploiting the  market  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now,  if  I  were  a  Washtogton  pollcymako'. 
I  would  be  tremendously  worried  for  the 
future  with  regard  to  China.  As  you  know, 
the  Chinese  have  embarked  on  a  vast  indus- 
trialization program.  The  Peking  regime  is 
attempting  to  convert  its  agrarian  economy 
into  at  least  a  semi-industrial  economy.  The 
United  States  trade  embargoes  are  forcing 
Red  China  into  the  Soviet  bloc,  most  espe- 
cially Russia,  for  assistance  in  this  under- 
taking. 

I  suppose  it  Is  vaUd  to  beUeve  that  Peking, 
being  Communist-ruled,  natxirally  wotQd 
lean  to  other  Communist  nations  for  this 
assistance.  But  I  do  know  that  many  Red 
Chtoese  engineers  are  dissatisfied  with  Rus- 
sian equipment.  By  the  way,  most  of  the  top 
cadre  of  Chtoese  engineers  are  American- 
trained,  hence  they  are  aware  of  and  appre- 
ciative of  otir  industrial  ingenuity.  Kvm 
Premier  Chou  En-lal  admits  this.  Chou  has 
told  me  that  his  country  would  welocnne 
American  technicians  and  engineers.  Hs 
added:  "We  would  pay  for  this  help,  too." 

But  what  is  happening  is  that  Russia  la 
supplying  China  with  basic  industries.  Once 
Chtoa's  basic  Industrial  plant  Is  established, 
she  is  forever  tied  with  the  Soviets  for  sxich 
obvious  things  as  replacement  parts,  tooling, 
and  so  forth.  This  will  give  Russia  consider- 
able mastery  over  the  Chtoese  for  possibly 
generations  to  come.  China  has  strongly  in- 
dicated she  does  not  relish  the  thought  of 
being  so  oriented  to  the  Russian  bloc.  But 
at  present,  what  else  can  she  do? 

Historically,  the  Chinese  have  always  de- 
tested Russia.  But  at  the  same  time.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  have  had  no  par- 
ticular love  for  the  West.  It  might  seem  con- 
tradlctory,  but  China,  while  accepting  Rus- 
sian help,  also  Is  to  the  process  of  ridding  her 
country  of  many  Russian  **^>»"««^fnt  and 
administrators. 

But  the  Pelplng  regime  Is  having  eoonomta 
problems.  It  has  had  3  years  of  not  very 
good  harvests,  with  ttie  prospect  that  this 
year's  also  will  be  only  mediocre.  With  hun« 
dreds  of  millions  of  mouths  to  feed,  plus 
using  food  for  barter  and  escbanffe  to  *""*^«* 
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tb»  tnductrlallafttkm  ot  tk»  oouatrjr,  Ohta*  to 
lnd»»d  is  MODomto  troubto. 

Htrt ,  ittla,  ObliM  Ium  only  BuwU  to  ttim 
to.  It  !•  mttfwtliiff  to  kaoir  tliat  BuMt*  bM 
Boi  glr«B  Ohln*  mitrffbt  Aid  graato  sueb 
«•  In  oar  for«lgn-«fa]  progmns.  Altog«tl»f , 
tiM  BoTl*t  Ualoa  baa  loaned  Ita  n^gbbor 
around  half  a  btllkm  doUars.  TbU  la  balng 
npold.  and  with  Intareft. 

Buaila  baa  utlllced  tha  lact  rubla  from 
thcM  loana.  Tor  lAoaeov  baa  ItiaUtad  tbat 
BuBslan-tnade  eqiilpmant  and  Ruaslan  engi- 
neers be  tbe  tetma  of  btulnees.  TbU,  again, 
gives  our  arcb  rival  an  independent  band  In 
tying  Cblna  to  the  Communist  empire. 
Many  sound.  non-Commun  lat  bualnessmen 
and  economists — English,  German,  and  Jap- 
anese— ^bave  told  me  tbat  If  the  United 
States  suddenly  opened  up  the  trade  doors 
with  Communist  China,  the  Moscow-Pelplng 
axis  would  be  serlotisly,  possibly  even  per- 
manently, dlsrui>ted. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  If  tbla  would  be 
true.  But  I  do  know  that  It  is  true  that 
oiir  present  trade  embargoes  force  Cblna 
even  doeer  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  09  THE 
SMITH-MXJNDT  ACT,  AND  EX- 
CHANGE PROORAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  morning,  at 
the  White  House,  there  were  held  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  That 
act  was  passed  in  1948.  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  exchangee  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
I  belieye  the  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  Initiative  In  arranging  for 
a  celebration  of  the  10th  anniversary  of 
this  event. 

I  fear  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
tended  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  orig- 
inal proposal  for  exchange  programs 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBaiGHTl  in  1940.  The  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Pulbright  Act  wotild 
have  been  celebrated  on  August  1,  1958. 
As  I  recall,  no  such  celebration  was  ar- 
ranged, although  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
Senator  F^lbright.  along  with  Senators 
Smith  and  Mxtndt,  were  present  and  were 
given  acclaim  by  President  Elsenhower 
this  morning. 

I  do  believe  the  record  should  be  set 
straight,  however,  and  attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  nonpartisan 
educational  exchange  programs  got  their 
start  in  1946.  Indeed,  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  which  was  passed  during  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress,  was  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  administration.  The  fact 
that  it  became  law  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress is  attributable  to  the  leadership 
which  Senators  Smith  and  MtniDT  gave 
as  chairmen  of  their  respective  subcom- 
mittees during  consideration  <rf  the  Tru- 
man administration's  proposaL 

I  should  like  also  to  draw  attention  at 
this  time  to  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  today  signing,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union,  an  agreement 
caning  for  various  types  of  exchanges  in 
order  to  promote  mutual  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of 
the  fact  that  the  distingiilshed  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Tezas,  on  last 
June  8,  delivered  in  New  York  a  speech 
entitled  "The  Open  Curtam."    During 


tluit  apeeeh  the  najortty  leadef  called  for 
•a  o|MD  Mrtaln  iMHretn  tM  United 
8tat«f  and  the  Soviet  Union.  ]  He  aeked 
that  ftirangemeiitc  be  made  lor  weekly 
appearances  on  Soviet  and  Unltad  States 
radio  and  television.  He  asked  why  we 
should  not  allow  labor  leaders,  mdustrlal 
managers,  farmen,  echolars.  ipA  profet- 
sional  men  to  be  exchanged  between  the 
two  countries.  The  niajorlty  leader's  re- 
marks were  well  received,  ana  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  administration  has  now 
been  able  to  conclude  an  agreement  mak- 
ing possible  many  of  these  exchanges. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
martcs  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Makstield},  when  he  commented 
upon  the  lOth  anniversary  of  the  Smith- 
Mimdt  Act.  and  also  the  significant  role 
played  by  the  distinguished  Jiinior  Sm- 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pci^kicht]  m 
the  establishment  of  these  i»l>grams  of 
educational  exchange.  ' 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Presldentl  the  cul- 
tural exchange  programs,  wbich  have 
been  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  4nd  which 
I  trust  will  so(m  be  negotiated  with 
other  Iron  Curtam  coimtrles.  were  in- 
deed recommended  m  a  vera  compre- 
hensive program  by  the  majesty  leader 
in  his  address  of  a  year  ago  m  Kew  York 
City,  as  well  as  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  personally  have  t±-ged  and 
supported  an  agreement  on  ciatural  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Unlo^ 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  ithat  ex- 
changes with  Soviet  parliamentarians 
would  be  helpful.  I  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  parliamentarians  are  not  elected 
in  the  sense  of  a  freely  constituted  elec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  if  members  of  tlie 
Soviet  Parliament— their  Supreme  So- 
viet— visit  the  United  States,  ^ley  could 
contribute  to  a  better  understahding  be- 
tween our  two  coimtries.  %\.  surely 
would  be  mteresting  for  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  to  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  have  the  opportunity  of  on-the- 
spot  observation  and.  occasionally,  of 
on-the-spot  opportimity  to  reply  to  un- 
fair or  uninformed  criticism.  jWe  must 
seek  ways  and  means  to  brc|aden  the 
contacts  between  the  peopled  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  United  (States  of 
America  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (we  have 
nothing  to  fear  ta  such  excha^es.  We 
have  much  to  gam  and  leariv  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  Department,  and 
Ambassador  Lacy  m  particulaf,  for  tbe 
successful  negotiations  on  cultm-al  ex- 
changes with  Soviet  Russia.      ' 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  cultural  ex- 
changes even  at  the  parliamemary  level 
could  be  helpful,  azid  at  least  would  con- 
tribute to  a  better  undersU 
support  such  a  proposal. 


baiKlii 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 

BILK  INDUSTRY   j 

Mr.  BU8H.  Mr.  President,  in  several 
occasions  during  the  past  yeir  I  have 
sought  to  alert  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  created 
by  tbe  apparent  determinatiqn  of  the 
American  automobile  industryi  to  force 
down  the  throats  of  the  buylig  public 


wider,  lonffer,  i&ore  expfnelTe  modelo 
eaehjrear,  I 

Theee  tsTgistnaa  monsten  htve  en« 
•ted  eerlouf  problems: 

First.  They  art;  too  Ugl  too  fast,  too 
powerful,  are  rapkUy  mwcing  obeoleta 
our  blgbwayt,  and  are  en^Aaffenng  bu- 
man  life  and  limb. 

Second.  They  (ire  enormously  waste- 
ful of  raw  materials,  such  as  iron  ore, 
nickel,  and  petroleum,  which  we  should 
be  conserving  In  the  Inter ^  of  national 
security.  i 

Third.  They  are  rapidly  [becoming  too 
expensive  for  the  average  American  to 
buy  and  mamtaln,  and  thie  day  may  be 
at  hand  when  they  have  priced  them- 
selves out  of  the  market.  I 

P\rarth-  Unless  Americin  manufac- 
tiirers  meet  the  public  demand  for 
smaller,  cheaper  cars.  European  imports 
will  take  over  a  steadily  increasing 
share  of  the  domestic  market,  with  serl- 
008  effects  upOTi  employment  In  Ameri- 
can automobile  plants  and  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  businesses  throughout  the 
country  which  aie  their  |  suppliers  of 
parts  and  equipmait.  \ 

Fifth.  One  of  the  unl^appy  eonse- 
quences  may  be  a  march  Ion  Washing- 
ton by  the  American  manufacturers,  re- 
versing their  tra<litlonal  position  for 
"freer  trade,"  and  demanding  high  tariff 
barriers.  This  would  be  the  most  frus- 
trating blow  which  could  be  inffjctfd 
upon  our  European  allies  in  tbe  field  of 
mtemational  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deliehtcd  to  note 
In  the  New  York  I'imea  of  January  20, 
1958,  an  article  reporting  tfcat  the  may- 
ors of  commiinities  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  five  leadinjg  automobile 
companies  the  adverse  ecohomic  effects, 
upon  cities  and  regions,  'which  result 
from  current  automobie  w^  and  design. 

One  of  the  mayors'  complaints  con. 
cemed  the  shrinkage  of  p&rking  space. 
This  Is  a  problem  which  comes  close  to 
home  for  the  Congress.  be(iause  parking 
facilities  in  the  Capitol  area  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  inadequate.  Of 
interest  to  Senators  will  be  (the  fact  that 
in  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,  now 
nearing  completion,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number  of  parking 
spaces  m  the  garage,  to  compensate  for 
the  growth  in  size  of  automobiles  since 
the  plans  were  first  drawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  ttie  automobile 
industry  will  pay  heed  to  tie  oomplamts 
voiced  by  the  mayors  and  knany  others, 
and  will  reverse  the  silly  trend  toward 
bigger  models  every  year. ' 

In  that  connection,  Mr.}  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  kave  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  "^imes  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the  Ricoa». 
together  with  an  article  ^titled  "The 
Small  Car:  Value  Is  Oainint  on  Glamour 
in  the  Auto  Market."  which  was  pub- 
lished m  Barron's  Weekly  {<rf  December 
23.  1957.  ' 

There  being  no  objectlor ,  the  artlclee 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  1 1  the  Rscoto 
as  follows:  ' 

IProtn  tbe  Mew  York  Times  ^if  January  30. 

1968] 
SHOtna  Cam  Askcd  bt  Ri^ioirs  ICatou 
Mayor  Wagner  has  appealed  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  belp  reUctve  traffic  con- 


geetloD  by  maattfacturlnff  shorter  aad  nar- 
rotrer  ear*. 

Tha  raquest  wee  meda  en  behalf  of  tbe 
MHfopoUUD  Raglonal  OonfarMiea,  of  which 
the  mayor  la  ehatrmaa.  The  eonfaranea  eon- 
•ists  ot  tbe  top  elaetad  olBrtala  of  tbe  im- 
mediate Mew  Torfc-Mew  Jaraey-Connacticut 
area. 

In  lettars  mad*  public  yesterday,  tha 
mayor  told  tha  haada  of  flva  leading  auto- 
mobile oompanlee  tbat  tbe  long,  wide  care 
now  being  turned  out  take  too  much  curb 
parking  space,  abrlnk  tbe  faculties  of  park- 
ing lou  and  garagea,  force  relocation  of 
parking  meters  and  Increaae  congestion. 

Tbe  mayor's  letters  were  sent  to  George 
Romney,  president  of  American  Motors 
Corp.,  li.  L.  Colbert,  president  of  Chrysler 
Corp.;  Henry  Ford  2d,  president  of  tbe  Ford 
Motor  Ck}.;  Harlow  H.  Curtice,  president  of 
General  Motors  Corp.;  and  Harold  Churchill, 
president  of  tbe  Studebaker-Packard  Corp. 

Tbe  letters  Implemented  a  resolution 
adopted  by  tbe  conference  at  Ita  recent  meet- 
ing in  Newark.  Tbe  b»ads  of  the  five  com- 
panies were  told  tbat  Mayor  Charles  8.  Wit- 
kowskl,  of  Jersey  City,  chairman  of  the  con. 
ference  committee  on  trafflc  and  transporta- 
tion, would  bs  glad  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  them  or  their  representatives. 

"We  are  aware  of  tbe  economic  stake  tbat 
the  automobile  industry  baa  In  tbe  design  of 
Its  cars,"  Mayor  Wagner  wrote.  "We  ask  that 
the  industry  begin  giving  thought  to  tbe  eco- 
nomic problems  of  cities  and  regions  tbat  re- 
sult from  automobile  size  and  design." 

Tbe  mayor  said  that  the  present  trend  to- 
ward longer  and  wider  cars  had  produced  the 
following  resulta. 

"AvaUable  parking  curb  apace  haa  shrunk 
In  our  cities. 

"In  the  past  10  years  tbe  average  pcuiOng 
lot  has  lost  16  percent  of  Ita  usable  space 
While  prewar  garagea  have  lost  40  percent. 

"In  some  communities  parking  meters  In- 
stalled a  few  years  ago  in  concrete  at  dis- 
tances 20  feet  apart  are  no  longer  adequate 
for  handling  passenger  cars." 

"Trafflc  Jams  and  congestion  on  the  high- 
ways and  streets  of  our  trlstate  region  have 
become  more  Intense." 

Tbe  mayor's  letter  said  that  the  conference 
hoped  that  the  automobUe  manxifacturers 
would  take  into  account  "tbe  tremendous 
burdens  placed  upon  our  local  trafDc  facul- 
ties by  larger  automobilea." 

DaU  compiled  by  the  conference  showed 
tbat  tbe  average  width  of  4-door  sedans  in- 
creased from  71  inches  in  193S  to  78  inches  in 
1058.  In  tbe  same  20-year  fteriod  the  average 
length  of  tbe  same  type  of  car  increased  from 
193  to  212  inches.  About  80  percent  of 
American  automobUea,  tbe  conference  found, 
were  4-door  sedans. 

Moat  of  tbe  cars  uaed  by  New  York  City 
officials  and  those  of  many  citlea  In  tbe  om^- 
ference  area  are  four-door  sedans  of  tbe  cur- 
rent longer  and  wider  design. 

IFrom  Barron's  Weekly  of  December  23. 1967  J 
Thi  Small  Gas:  Valttc  la  GAtmKo  ox 

GLAMOa   IH   THE   A17TO   MAaSCT 

One  of  the  least  prepossessing  aspects  of 
tbe  business  scene  of  late  has  been  the 
mounting  tendency  In  some  quarters  to 
trifle  with  the  teneU  ot  the  marke^ilace. 
In  particular,  Madlaon  Avenue  and  others 
of  like  pinstripe  have  chosen  to  reject  the 
classic  concept  of  tbe  economic  man,  a  ra- 
tional being  who  basea  bis  choices  on  tbe 
hard  scrutiny  of  reUtlve  values:  Instead, 
at  the  tirglng  of  their  motivational  re- 
■earchers  and  other  experts  on  human  be- 
havior, some  sellers  have  begun  to  regard 
their  customers  in  a  wholly  different  light, 
as  weak-wiUad  and  frivolous  creaturea,  fool- 
iably  prona  to  impulaa-buylng  and  balplasely 
req>onalve  to  a  battery  of  bidden  persuadats. 
More  and  more,  tha  consumer  has  come  to  be 
viewed  as  someone  to  be  manipulated,  rather 
than  someone  to  be  served. 


vf  otbm  ^aaC  datastona,  tlsla 
Bttsehlaroua  idaa  bas  flourtahad  durlaf  •%• 
ubanmt  proapartty,  wban  tbt  linof  la  aasf 
and  wblms  can  ba  Indulged.  Bow  It  will 
fare  In  harder  ttnaa.  after  the  surfeit  of 
bonay  baa  given  way  to  relative  aearolty, 
remains  to  be  saen.  Zn  any  case,  tbe  maa* 
ters  of  the  conditioned  reflex  in  merchan- 
diilDg— who  might  ba  called  tha  PaTlor 
school  of  aconomica  can  draw  scant  com- 
fort (but  possibly  some  wiedom)  from  what 
currently  is  taking  place  in  one  of  the  big- 
gest United  States  marts  of  all,  tbe  auto- 
mobile showroom.  For  tbe  public  Is  proving 
alarmingly  Indifferent  to  the  lure  of  De- 
troit's sleek,  powerful — and  Increasingly 
coatly — models.  Contrariwise,  with  growing 
enthusiasm  It  is  turning  to  the  small,  un- 
adorned but  economical  vehicles  offered 
today  chiefly  by  one  domestic  and  a  epate 
of  foreign  maniifacturera.  After  a  decade 
of  razzle-dazzle  and  trading  up,  in  short, 
tbe  automobUe  for  many  again  has  become 
no  more  than  a  means  of  transpcn-tatlon,  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Value  Is  gain- 
ing on  glamour  in  the  new  car  field. 

Thla  dramatic  chilt  has  been  In  the  mak- 
ing since  1955,  when  the  United  States  auto 
Industry,  sparked  by  heavy  demand,  pro- 
gressively easy  credit  and  a  hot  race  be- 
tween two  of  tbe  big  three,  rolled  out  and 
aold  a  recordbreaking  7,200,000  units.  Dur- 
ing the  past  a  years,  however,  the  going  has 
grown  rougber.  Thus  in  1956,  while  business 
as  a  whole  was  stirging  to  fresh  peaks,  au- 
tomobile sales  declined  to  less  than  6  million. 
This  year  brought  no  pick-up.  Automotive 
circles,  to  be  sure,  tended  to  blame  the  lag 
on  the  excesses  of  1955;  when  the  new  mod- 
els came  out,  so  the  reassuring  forecasts  ran, 
paid-up  owners  of  shabby  1955's  would  flock 
to  buy.  Unhappily,  these  high  hopes  have 
been  dashed.  Far  from  spurting  since  early 
fall,  when  the  1958's  were  unveiled,  sales  if 
anything  have  fallen  off.  As  a  consequence, 
production  of  most  makes  now  is  running 
well  behind  previous  estimates,  as  well  as 
last  year's  results.  Indeed  one  company  has 
halted  tbe  assembly  of  two  medium  priced 
lines  until  early  In  January. 

Thiu.  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  n, 
much  of  Detroit  apparently  has  run  out  of 
gas.  Its  plight,  however,  has  not  been  shared 
by  Paris,  Birmingham,  or  Wolfeburg,  where 
auch  articles  as  Renault's  Dauphine,  the 
Austin,  and  the  Volkswagen  u-e  assembled. 
On  the  contrary,  manufacturers  there  and 
elsewhere  have  been  kept  busy  tiu^ilng  out 
small.  Inexpensive  cars  for  a  United  Btates 
market  which  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bovmds. 

To  Illustrate,  in  1965,  halcyon  year  for  the 
domestic  Industry,  fewer  than  60,000  foreign 
cars  were  sold  in  this  country.  Last  year 
sales  Jxunped  to  more  than  95,000  and  this 
year,  despite  the  lull  in  demand,  the  figure 
well  may  double.  Nor  can  tbe  Influx  be 
viewed  as  a  hit-and-run  affair.  From  their 
permanent  beachheads  In  tbe  big  coastal 
cities,  tbe  Importers  lately  have  been  fanning 
out  into  the  most  remote  hinterlands.  In- 
deed, the  distributors  of  one  foreign  ear.  the 
Volkswagen,  have  achieved  what  might  be 
conaldered  tbe  ultimate  accolade  of  United 
States  commercial  success — they  have  been 
charged  wltb  violating  the  Federal  antltruat 
lawa. 

The  ahlft  m  consumer  preference,  more- 
over, ahowa  aigna  of  rewarding  the  only 
domestic  auto  maker,  American  Motors 
Corp..  wblcb  baa  atakad  Ita  entire  future 
on  tbe  cheap  car.  Ilia  company,  wblcb 
once  turned  out  a  full  line  of  Nasbaa  and 
Hudaona,  now  producea  only  tha  Rambler, 
with  a  wheel  baaa — and  a  price  tag — wall 
under  thoaa  at  any  other  United  Stataa 
mortal,  ^rarred  by  tbe  mounting  popular- 
ity of  aU  amall  ears,  aalea  of  the  Hamhtor 
(and  Ita  imported  oountarpart,  the  Metro- 
politan) have  rlaan  aharply.  Hanoe,  after 
running  at  a  heavy  loss  for  years,  American 
Motors  lately  haa  turned  the  comer.     For 


«1M  flmt  Uaam  Hkom  IM4,  wban  H 
iMd.  tiM  eompaaf  eurreotly  Is  well  la  tM 
blaek.  Isrly  nest  year  It  wlU  take  the 
wraps  off  tba  Bamblsr  Amerleaa.  a  new  and 
even  amallar  vahlela.  By  somatlma  la  the 
alxtles.  Its  praaldent  boldly  pradleta,  tba 
amall  ear  will  b*ve  eaptured  baU  tha  United 
States  market. 

Ba  that  aa  It  may,  Ramblen  and  foreign 
ears  combined  today  account  for  over  6  per- 
cent of  total  United  Btates  volume,  a  figure 
wblcb  might  be  expected  to  Interest  tbe  Big 
Three.  Indeed,  the  latter  have  become  in- 
cretwlngly  Intereated.  Both  General  Motora 
and  Ford,  which  happen  to  be  large  pro- 
ducers of  small  cars  In  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  lately  have  l>egun  to  im- 
port English  Fords,  Vauxhalls  and  Opels  for 
sale  in  this  country.  In  ao  doing  they  are 
paying  belated  tribute  not  to  styling  or  per- 
formance, but  to  auch  workaday  vlrtuea  aa 
efficiency  and  economy.  Whatever  its  de- 
fects or  lacks,  the  small  car  Is  a  reliable 
and  sturdy  conveyance.  It  la,  moreover, 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  standard 
United  States  make,  both  to  buy  and  to 
operate.  Plainly,  on  a  growing  number  of 
motorista,  whether  happy  or  otherwise,  cost 
and  upkeep  have  exercised  their  own  power- 
fvU  brand  of  persuasion. 

Thus,  after  a  long  psychic  Joyrlde.  tha 
public  again  la  getting  lu  feet  on  the 
grovmd.  Here  la  a  turn  of  events  with  great 
significance,  not  merely  for  Detroit,  but 
also  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  market 
economy,  after  all,  can  flourish  only  aa 
producers  and  consumer.  In  the  main,  reach 
wise  decisions  regarding  spending  and  in- 
vestment. Such  decisions.  In  turn,  must  ba 
based  on  a  healthy  respect  for  tbe  mecha- 
nism of  price  and  value.  During  the  recent 
Inflated  prosperity,  tbat  mechanism  aome- 
how  got  out  of  kilter.  Now.  aa  the  trliunph 
of  the  small  car  suggests.  It  Is  being  re- 
stored to  working  order.  Tbe  change  may 
be  painful,  temporarily  at  least,  for  aome. 
In  tbe  long  r\in,  bowevo'.  It  la  boimd  to 
be  good  for  everyone. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE   SENATOR 
KENNETH  D.  McKELLAR 

lix.  MARTIN  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  a  few  days  ago  in  thie 
Chamber  there  were  numerous  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  our 
distinguished  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Kenneth  D.  McKeDar. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
and  to  participate  in  the  tributes  of 
praise  and  honor  which  were  paid  to  this 
great  American  statesman,  who  repre- 
sented his  State  of  Tennessee  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  35  years. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  associate  msrself 
with  the  sentiments  which  were  voiced 
here  with  respect  to  Senator  McKeUar's 
splendid  qualities  and  his  outstanding 
service  to  his  State  and  tbe  Nation. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reno- 
vation of  the  White  House  under  tbe 
chairmanship  of  Senator  McKellar.  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  regponsibUl- 
ties  of  that  undertaking.  Senator  Me- 
Kellar  gave  the  same  dedicated  service 
and  able  leadership  that  made  him  such 
a  powerfid  figure  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  his  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  historic  values  and  the  traditloni 
that  center  about  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Senator  McKellar  was  a  courageous 
and  imcompromlsing  fighter  for  the 
principles  to  which  he  gave  his  whole- 
hearted allegiance  and  support.  There 
were  times  when  we  were  divided  In  our 
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optnlons.  but  there  never  wu  any  qnes- 
Uom  fts  to  his  honesty,  his  sineerity,  or 
his  unsweninir  devotion  to  the  pubUc 
welfare. 

I  am  i»*oud  to  honor  his  memory,  and 
extend  to  the  members  of  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy. 


s&dly  midsed  in  the  years  titiesid.    My 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
President,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Representative 
Augustine  B.  Kelley,  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  whose  untimely  death  on 
November  30.  1957,  came  as  a  severe 
shock  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Kelley  represented  the 
21st  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
serving  his  9th  term  when  he  passed 
away. 

In  his  public  career  and  in  his  private 
Ufa,  Gus  Kelley.  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  his  constituents  and  friends, 
exemplified  all  that  is  best  in  patriotic 
American  citizenship.  While  we  dif- 
fered politically,  I  had  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  him  as  an  able,  hard- 
working, conscientious  legislator,  whose 
paramount  concern  was  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  a  successful  businessman,  a 
devoted  family  man,  and  a  man  of  deep 
religious  convictions.  He  served  his 
coTmtry  and  his  church  with  humility 
and  true  reverence  for  the  spiritual  val- 
ues that  are  sacred  to  every  faith  and 
creed. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  loved  so  much,  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss  in  the  passing  of  Gus  Kelley. 
To  his  widow  and  to  all  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  him  I  extend  my  deepest 
S3mipathy. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE JERE  COOPER 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  deep  regret  and 
sorrow  over  the  great  loss  which  our 
Nation  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  the 
late  Honorable  Jere  Cooper. 

I  have  read  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
his  greatness  as  a  statesman  and  patriot. 
I  know  there  is  little  I  can  add.  except 
to  say  that  I  regarded  Jere  Cooper  as 
one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  Congress 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  Americans 
of  our  time. 

Few  men  have  bad  such  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  complex  problems 
involved  m  the  tax  legislation  and  tiie 
other  important  Issues  that  came  before 
him  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  As  a  monber  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I  had 
the  high  privilege  of  close  association 
with  him.  and  I  learned  to  place  a  high 
value  on  his  clear  thinking,  his  sound 
Judgment,  and  his  inspiring  example 
of  complete  dedicaUoa  to  the  national 
welfare. 

I  honor  Jere  Cooper  as  a  valiant 
soldier  who  fought  in  war  and  peace  for 
a  better,  stronger  America.    He  will  be 
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TRIBUTB  TO  SENATOR  R 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  BifARTIN  of  Pennsyl 
President,  I  regret  so  much  t 
stances  beyond  my  control 
possible  for  xne  to  be  prese 
day.  Janu£U7  13.  when  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  expressed  their  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  to  our  be- 
loved colleague,  the  senior  Setiator  trom 
Georgia  [Mr.  RussBLLl.  1 

I  am.  therefore,  extremely  happy  at 
this  time  to  join  in  the  tributfes  of  honor 
and  esteem  which  were  paid  fto  Senator 
Russell  on  the  25th  annivei«ary  of  his 
distinguished  service  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  state  my  com- 
plete accord  with  the  high  praise  which 
was  given  his  magnificent  record  of 
achievement. 

I  have  long  admired  Sena 
as  a  great  statesman  and  p 
heairt  and  soul  are  imbued 
our  coimtry  and  its  sacred 
of  the  most  delightful  ot  my  experiences 
in  the  Senate,  as  well  as  tte  most  re- 
warding, has  been  the  privilege  of  our 
friendship  and  association.  [For  this  I 
am  truly  grateful.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  warmest  Congratula- 
tions to  Dick  Rxtsskll,  with  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  his  dedicated  service  in  this 
body  may  continue  far  into  the  future  as 
an  inspiration  to  his  collea^es  and  to 
all  Americans. 


r  Russell 

lot  whose 
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ANTITAX  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Manchester  Union  Leaderiof  January 
20,  1958.  entitled  "Antitax  Aiiendment." 
pertaining  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment provided  for  in  a  joint  resolution 
introduced  by  my  distingiiish^d  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CtjrroN]  and 
myself  which  forbids  one  Slate  to  tax 
the  income  of  a  nonresident  earned 
within  its  border.  '  j 

There  being  no  objection,  tjie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AimTAS   AmMDMEMI 

Taxation  without  representation  la  tyr- 
anny. 

That  basie  fact  sparked  tl^  American 
Revolution.  And,  translated  Into  the  pres- 
ent. It  i«  the  basis  for  the  sturdy  opposition 
against  Massachusetts  levying  ait  Income  tax 
on  New  Hampshire  residents  wh0  earn  their 
living  In  the  Bay  State. 

ITp  to  this  time,  the  partlcnl*-  revolt  has 
been  hampered  by  lack  of  Federal  Interest. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  however,  a  New  Jersey 
Representative  considered  entering  a  bill  In 
Congress  to  overcome  this  tax  hSrdehlp.  His 
Interest,  of  course,  was  not  prliiiarily  In  the 
Masaachusetts-New  Hampshire  situation,  but 
his  attention  nevertheless  had  4  bearing  on 
tta«  local  problem. 

Now  ccanea  acUon  from  Senajkors  Banxna 
and  CkiTTOM.  who  will  offer  a  btU  proposing 
a  constttvtlonal  amendmant  forbidding  one 
State  to  tax  the  Income  at  a  .nonrcddent 
when  that  income  is  earned  within  its 
bordeci. 


January  27 

Changes  in  Cbe  ConstitiitloB  are  mada 
slowly — sometimes.  At  othet  times*  howavcr. 
there  Is  real  speed  In  remadylng  a  wztmgr 
The  amendment  repealing  jthe  probtbltlon 
amendment,  for  example.  wa»  tranamttted  by 
Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  State  In  Febra- 
ary  1B33  and  went  into  effect  In  December  of 
that  very  year.  It  must  be  nat  the  Brld^ea- 
Cotton  proposal  also  wlU  bpve  popular  ap- 
peaL  It  deals  with  taxes  a^  with  lessening 
the  taxing  power  of  State  gofremment.  Tbat 
fact  Is  unique  In  itself. 


JOINT   UNITED   STA 
AGREEMENT  ON 


TJ.    S.    8.    R. 
CHANGES 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mt.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  <that  there  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  thei  Recokd  at  this 
point  the  Joint  United  Stitea-U.  S.  S.  R. 
communique  on  agreemeiit  on  exchanges 
which  was  signed  at  3  o'ciock  this  after- 
noon ;  a  statement  which  u'as  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  State ;  and  a  letter  of 
understanding  concerning  the  United 
States-U.  S.  S.  R.  agreemebt  on  radio-TV 
exchanges.  ' 

I  brieve  all  Members  ;of  the  Senate 
will  be  mterested  \n  reading  the  full  text 
of  this  material.  ! 

TTiere  being  no  objectloh.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed:  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Joint  UmrxD  Statxs-U.  8.  8.  R.  CoacmmiQini 
ON  AcaEKMCNT  ON  EximAMssa 

jAifxrAar  27.  1958.— The  Uiilted  States  and 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepuMlcs  an- 
nounced today  that  an  agreement  on  ex- 
changes had  been  reached.  \  The  agreement 
was  signed  by  Ambassador  William  8.  B. 
lAcy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  United  Stated,  and  by  Ocorgl 
M.  Zaroubln.  Ambaasador  (^  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclalUt  RepubUcs.  i  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  agreement  unf  ertakea  to  pro- 
vide for  exchangee  in  such  i^ediums  as  nuUd 
and  television  broadcasts  and  showing  of 
fllma.  as  well  as  to  arranfe>over  the  next  2 
years  for  wide  exchange  in  tUe  cultoral.  tech- 
nical, and  educational  flelcls.  In  the  aca- 
demic area,  exchanges  of  graduate  students. 
Instructors  and  professors  ol  the  universities 
of  both  countries  ^ill  take  {fiace  for  the  first 
time.  Exchange  of  sclent  ist«  for  purposes  of 
lecturing  and  research  are  tb  be  worked  out 
by  the  respective  Academic^  of  Science.  In 
medicine  and  agrlcnlture  tMere  are  multiple 
exchange  visits  covering  at  a-year  period. 
Other  exchanges  are  to  take  place  between 
athletic  teams,  ^^blle  outsta|>dlng  entertain- 
ment groups  and  artists  aie  to  visit  each 
other's  country.  j 

Some  of  the  exchanges  ar^  to  begin  in  the 
near  future.  With  respect  to  others — such 
as  direct  air  flights  betweeil  New  York  and 
Moscow — there  was  agreement  "in  prlncQiIe'' 
and  further  discussions  wiU  be  held. 

This  agreen^nt  is  regarded  as  a  significant 
first  step  in  the  Improventient  of  mutual 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  it  Is  sincerely  hoped 
that  it  vr\\\  be  carried  out  1^  such  a  way  as 
to  contribute  substantially  to  the  better- 
ment of  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
thereby  also  contributing  to  a  lessening  of 
international  tensions.  [ 

The  text  of  the  agreemenjt  follows: 
"AcaxamNT  axrwaur  thm  u^mhsu  STATas  or 

AlfaaiCA  AMD  THX  UNION  OT  SOTIBT  SOCIAUafT 

axruBucs  om  exchanges  i|(  tbm  cmTtnuL, 

TXCHMICAL,  AKD  KDUCATIOM4L  nXLOS 

"By  agreement  between  t|ie  Oovemraenta 
of  the  Unioo  of  Soviet  Socialist  R^rablles 
and  the  United  Statea  of  America,  delega- 
tions headed  on  the  Soviet  side  by  Ambasaa- 
dor  O.  N.  Zaroubln  and  oa  tlM  United  States 
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sMe  toy  Ambasaador  Winiaa  K  B.  Laey  eon- 
ducted  negotiations  In  Waaltliigtoa  tvoaa  Oc- 
tober 18.  I9S7,  to  January  ST.  19S*,  with  re- 
gard to  eultoral,  technical,  and  adueattoaal 
exchanges  between  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  and  tte 
U.  &  A.  Mm  %  result  at  theaa  mgnaattnna. 
which  have  been  earned  on  in  a  sptrtt  oi 
mutual  understanding,  the  United  BtaSea 
and  the  Sovtet  Union  have  agreed  to  psorUto 
for  the  spedfle  exrhang—  whleh  are  set  fOrtli 
in  the  following  aectiaas  daring  19SB  and 
1956  In  the  belief  that  theae  exchanges  will 
contribute  dsnlAcaatly  to  the  betterment  o< 
relations  between  ttie  two  coontrtea.  thereby 
contributing  to  a  lessening  of  tntematlosMa 
tensions. 

Sectkm  I.  aeu»ral 

**(I)  Ttf  Ttslta  and  eaKhan^ea  ennmerated 
In  the  following  seetione  are  not  Intended  to 
be  esclasive  of  others  whlcdi  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  two  eountrlca  or  nxuSertafcen 
by  their  cltlaana. 

"(2)  The  exchangaa  provided  for  In  the 
following  sections  shall  be  suhject  to  the 
Constitution  and  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
lations in  force  In  the  respective  countrlea. 
It  is  understood  that  both  parties  will  use 
their  best  efforts  to  have  these  exchanges 
effected  te  accordance  with  the  following 
sections. 

"Section  U.  Exchm9g»»  of  radio 

television  broadcasts 


"(1)  Both  partlaa  wiU  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  raiiUo  and  teievlslon  broadcasts 
on  the  snb]ecta  of  sdeaca.  technology,  tndns- 
try,  agrtcuitare.  eAucaUon.  pubUc  health, 
and  sports. 

"(2)  Both  partlaa  wlU  provide  tor  regular 
exchanges  of  radio  and  televlstasi  programak 
which  will  iaclxide  the  exrhangs  ol  tran- 
scribed claeslcal.  folk  and  contemporary 
mxtfical  productions  on  magnetic  tape  and 
records;  tlM  cxchania  c€  flLimed  musical, 
literary,  theatrical  and  almllar  televialon 
productions. 

"(3>  For  the  purpuee  of  strengthening 
mutual  understanding  and  devetoptng 
frUndly  relatione  between  the  United  SUtea 
and  tiie  Union  at  Soviet  Soclaltrt  BepubUca, 
both  partlea  agree  to  organise  troaa  time  to 
time  an  exchange  of  broadcasts  devoted  to 
discussion  of  such  International  political 
problems  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  partlea.  The  details  of  the  ex- 
changes shall  be  agreed  upon  at  the  working 
level. 

"(4)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  samples  of  equipment  for  sound- 
recording  and  telecasting  and  their  technical 
spedflcatloBs. 

"(5)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  delegations  of  specialists  in  1958 
to  study  the  production  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs,  the  techniques  of  sound 
recording,  the  equipment  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision studiOB.  and  the  manufacture  of  films, 
recording  tape,  tape  recorders,  and  recorda. 

"Section  III.  Exchange  of  groups  0/  specialists 
in  inAiLslrif.  mfricuUiLrm,  aitd  ynedidnm 

"(l)  Both  parttaa  agice  to  psortde  far  aa 
csdiange  of  dclegiUions  In  IMS  la  the  fields 
of  iron  and  steel,  mining  (tron  are),  and 
plastics  industry.  Both  partlas  agree  aa  to 
the  desirabUlty  at  anangtng  addttiotial  ex- 
-  changes  in  Industry  during  196S-M. 

"(2)  Both  sldee  wlU  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  delegatkms  of  specialists  In  agri- 
culture, the  American  side  recetvinc  daring 
1958-08  nine  dclssatlons  of  Soviet  spadai- 
Ists  in  the  following  fields:  meciiaaiaatioat 
of  agricultuie.  ^"«'"»'  haebandry.  veterinary 
science,  mixed  foods,  cotton  growing,  agri- 
cultural constnictlon  and  electrification,  hor- 
ticulture (InetadtBg  tegeteble  growing),  hy- 
droenglnessif^  (trrlgattam)  aad  reclamation, 
and  forestry,  lumbering  and  mfllwork.  In 
1968-M  the  SoTiet  aida  wfll  reeelws  9 
American  delegatlcxie  at  speelahef  In  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  the  study  ct  agrtcuitaral  crops. 
veterinary  science,  acdl  uae.  and  tha  vaa  a< 
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mechanization  of  agriculture,  agrlculturat 
eeonoaitea  feaetadtng  distrntmtien  ef  agri- 
cultural ptodxicSa) .  coetoa  growing  and  plaat 
p^italai^,  shaap  lateiaf .  bielogkfal  ooatral  o< 
agrlealtanl  perta.  and  toiaatry,  iumherlBg 
and  asUtwark. 

TtetaOa  at  the  exrhengee  win  he  i«reed 
tipon  by  rapreasntallwee  of  the  Binliaesi  of 
the  U.  8.  a.  B.  tK  the  United  atatsa  and  of  tha 
Department  of  State  al  the  Unltad  8ta*aa. 

"(%)  Both  parUes  agree  to  provlda  for  the 
emhange  hi  ISed-Sft  ol  8  ntedlai 
a<  8  to  8  aparlallate  for  periods  o<  8  to  8 
to  become  familiar  with  n 
achievement  in  the  following  fields:  new 
antibiotics,  microbiology,  physiology,  and 
pharmacology  of  the  nervous  system,  radlo- 
btology,  bloefaemlsary,  BketaboHc  dlasaees,  en- 
docrinology, ooBomwnlty  and  IXHtastrtal  hy- 
gl«ie. 

"Both  partlea  recognise  the  dealraMUty  of 
providing  for  an  exchange  of  delegations  in 
the  field  ef  the  manufacture  of  medical  ap- 
paratus and  InatrtuBCBts. 

~(4>  Both  parties  agree  In  prlnefple  to  pro- 
vide for  aa  exchange  in  1988  of  delegations 
oi  specialists  la  flsberlea. 

"Section  IT.  Visits  by  representative*  of  cut- 
fitrai.  dvfe,  pouth,  and  student  groups 

"(l)  For  the  purpoee  of  estaUiahing  con- 
tacts, exchanging  experiences,  and  becoming 
more  familiar  with  the  public  and  cultural 
life  of  both  countries,  the  Soviet  side  will 
arrange  to  Invite  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  during  1958  groups  of  Amer- 
ican writers  (5-6  persons),  compoaers  (5-8 
persons),  painters  and  sculptors  (8^  per- 
sons). In  1958.  the  United  States  side  re- 
ciprocally win  arrange  to  Invite  similar  Soviet 
groups  to  visit  the  United  Statea. 

"(2)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  the  ex- 
change in  1958-59  of  delegations  of  repre- 
sentatives of  youth  and  delegations  of  women 
in  various  professions. 

**(3)  Both  parties  agree  to  provide  for  an 
exctiange  of  delegations  of  student  and  youth 
newspaper  editors  in  1958-69. 

"(4)  Both  parties  win  promote  the  devel- 
opment and  strengthening  of  fnendlj  con- 
tacts between  Soviet  and  American  dtiea. 

"Section  V.  Exchange  of  trislts  of  detegaUona 
of  deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  tha 
V.  S.  S.  B.  aad  Jfetnhcrs  0/  thg  UntUA 
BtmteM  CongreM 

*niie  proposal  to  eachaage  delegations  of 
deputies  of  ttie  Supreme  Sorlat  ctf  the  U.  8. 
6.  B.  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  be  subject  to  ftulher  discussion 
between  the  two  parties. 

"Section  Vt.  Joint  eomferenees  of  V.B.M.M. 
and.  UnUed  States  organixatianM 
*"rhe  deelraMllty  of  agreement  to  bold 
>>tnt  eosifarences  of  interparliamentary 
groups  In  1888  and  1960  or  meetings  of  rep- 
itstlWBB  of  the  Sonet  and  United  States 
for  the  United  Nations  and 
UKSSOO  la  a  matter  for  the  organixatkms 
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"Section  Vll,  Cooperation  in  the  fieid  0/ 
efncmofoi^aphf 

"BeeognliSng  the  hnportaace  of  drveloptng 
mutual  cooperation  bi  >  wetm  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
and  the  United  Btatea  In  the  ftekt  ol  motion 
plcturca,  both  partlea  have  agreed  to  the  f  oi- 
lowlng: 

"(1)  To  make  provisions  for  the  sale  and 
puxchaae  ot  acyUon  plcturee  by  the  film  In- 
dustzlea  of  both  countries  on  the  prlndplea 
of  equality  and  on  mutually  ai  iisylelits  B- 
nahdal  tanoa.  Toward  this  end.  not  later 
than  Jauaary  1888,  SovaxpartBIm  will  oitsr 
Into  contact  with  reftresentatlves  at  the 
tian.  picture  Indostry  in  the  United 
to  be  appioeed  by  the  Pepartiasnt  at  State 
of  the  XZnitad  Statea.  tor  the  pwrpwa  oC 
the  sale  and  pnrrhase  of  Alma  in  1858. 

"(2)  TO  arraafB  for  tha  holding  iIibtiI- 
tanaouaij  ia  tha  U.  8.  8.  B.  and  tha  United. 


Statea  of  America  at  Bfaa 
filaoa  In  the  united  Statee  ot 
Xtatted  Slates  Blau  hs  the  U.  B.  S.  B.,  i 
tlvely),  inviting  to  these  premieres  leading 
paraonalttlea  <tf  tfaa  IBm  tndaatrtaa  of  both 
eoontrlaa. 

"(8)  Tb  carry  out  in  1858  aa  exchange  of 
13  to  18  documentary  flUna  la  aococdanoe 
with  a  ttst  to  be  mutually  agieert  upoo  by 
tte  two  partlaa.  Oa  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  alda 
tha  aaahaage  ot  docamantary  ftlms  will  be 
carried  out  by  Sovexportfilm.  such  fllaa  to  ba 
recorded  in  tha  BngUsti  Inngiiagr.  and  for 
the  United  Statea  of  America  by  the  United 
atatea  Informatlaa  Ageacy,  aoch  Bhna  to  be 
recorded  in  tha  Buaalaa  laaguaf*. 

"(4)  la  tlM  aaeond  half  of  lS5t  to  pro- 
Tide  for  carrying  out  for  a  jserlod  of  up  to 
1  Bionth  an  Interchange  of  dalegatlona  of 
lenrting  motion  picture  peisaaaltUaa,  scenario 
writers,  and  technical  personnel  to  be  ap- 
proved by  each  aMe  for  the  porpoee  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  experleacea  la  thd 
production  of  motion  pletana  la  the 
^Mctive  countries. 

"(S)  Tto  recognlaa  ttM  deatrabmty  and 
^l^nesa  ot  organising  Joint  prodoctlon  of  ar- 
tistic, popular  science  aad  docuaaentary  flhaa 
and  of  tha  candurting.  not  later  than  May 
19&8.  of  concrete  negotiations  between 
U.  S.  8.  R.  film  organizations  and  United 
States  film  companies  on  this  sublect.  such 
United  Ststes  companies  to  be  approved  bj 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  subject  matter  of  the  films  win 
be  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  by  the  two  par« 
ttee. 

"(6)  To  recommend  to  the  appropriate 
TTnited  States  orgaxUxatloiu  the  making  o£ 
arrangements  for  the  holding  of  a  Soviet 
Pilm  Week  In  the  United  States  in  1858  and 
to  reoonmaend  to  the  appropriate  motion 
picture  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  making  of  arrangements  for  the  holding 
of  a  United  States  Pilra  Week  In  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1958.  and  to  envision  the  partic- 
ipation in  these  film  weeks  of  detegatlona 
from  each  side  numbering  S  or  4  motion 
picture  penonalitlee  for  a  period  of  S  weeka. 

•*(T)  To  reeognbn  the  desirability  of  pro- 
ducing feature  films,  documentary  fihns.  and 
concert  films  for  television  or  nontheatrlcal 
showing  in  tiie  TTnited  Btatea  by  Soviet  mo- 
tion picture  organlaatlona  and  the  produe- 
lag  cf  similar  flUaa  by  appropriate  UMted 
Statea  orga«lsBtk>ne  for  trtevMon  or  noo- 
theatsleal  shcnrlag  in  the  Sovtet  tTttkm.  Ad- 
dltlatkal  coaciete  aegodatlona  oa  this  qtiea- 
tlon  wUl  be  carrlad  oa  laitwPWJi  the  Soviet 
Bmbasay  la  0>e  united  Statee  of  America  and 
the  Departmeat  of  Btote  cf  the  United 
States. 

"(8)  Tb  dealgnate  a  standing  eoomif ttee  of 
4  ntembers.  9  trom  the  Soviet  UaioB  and 
8  from  the  United  Statae,  the  poweie  of 
which  win  IM  f  or  a  period  of  1  year  aad 
which  WiU  meet  once  In  Moacow  aad  once 
in  WaalilngtoB  during  that  yaw  to  fiaaaliia 
problema  which  may  ariae  In  connecUcn 
with  the  laqdementetloo  of  the  provlslasM 
of  thla  aeetlon.    The  aathori^  of  tass  Cotn- 

ment. 

"Section  mi.  Exehmnge  of  thaatrieml.  ehoral. 
and  choreograpttte  gtomps.  symphony  or- 
ahestrms  and  atrHstie 


"(1)  The  MInlatry  of  Cnltare  of  the  UnVm 
of  Sovtet  aorta  Hat  BepabBee  wiB  Invlta  the 
Philadelphia  ByiBiHiony  Oeheatra  80  visit  the 
Sovtet  Unlan  ta  May  or  Juae  1860  aad  wlB 
aead  tbe  taaUet  troupe  of  the  Boiahof  "Rie- 
atre  of  the  Soviet  Unloa.  niiiiibili  110  to 
VK)  petKma.  to  the  XTBited  OWw  In  1888 
for  a  period  of  i  month. 

"(S)  IBeMtadBtryaf  OHttarsaCtheVMon 
of  Sovtet  neiaallet  BepuMtea.  oa  the  baste  cf 

with  Bopok  Attraa- 
cf  the  na- 


Soviet  partnoBV*— I.  QUelB,  ptanM,  and  L. 
Kogan,  vtnltntat    to  tha  PnMad  Stataa  te 
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January  to  April  1958.  and  will  Invito  two 
American  sololsta — ^B.  Tbebom.  vocallat,  and 
li.  Warren,  vocalist — to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"(3)  Tlie  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will  send  Soviet 
vocaUsts  I.  PetroVt  P.  Llsitslan,  and  Z.  Doluk- 
hanova,  as  well  as  L  Bezrodnl,  violinist,  and 
V.  Ashkenad.  pianist,  to  the  United  States 
and  will  Invito  B.  Peters,  vocalist.  L.  Sto- 
kowski.  conductor,  and  others  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"(4)  The  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  with  Hurok  Attractions. 
Inc.,  will  send  the  Stato  Folk  Dance  En- 
semble of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  the  United 
States  in  April  to  May  1968.  and  will  con- 
sider inviUng  a  leading  American  theatrical 
or  choreographic  group  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1959. 

"(6)  The  Soviet  side  wUl  send  the  Red 
Banner  Song  and  Dance  Ensemble  of  the 
Soviet  Army  or  the  Choreographic  Ensemble 
•Berlozka'  to  the  United  States  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1958  and  Invito  one  of  the 
leading  American  choreographic  groups  to 
TlBlt  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Section  IX.  Visits  1>y  sdentista 

"(1)  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United 
States  will,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  groups  or  individual  scien- 
tists and  specialists  for  delivering  lectures 
and  holding  seminars  on  various  problems  of 
science  and  technology. 

"(2)  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United 
States  will,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  scientific  personnel  and 
■peclallsto  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
Joint  studies  and  for  specialization  for  a 
period  of  up  to  1  year. 

"(3)  The  details  of  exchanges  mentioned 
In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  agreed 
upon  directly  between  the  presidents  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Rspubllcs  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States 
In  Moscow  in  the  early  part  of  1958. 

"(4)  The  Ministry  of  Healtb  of  the  Union 
Of  Soviet  Socialistic  Republics  will  send  in 
1968  to  the  United  States  a  group  of  Soviet 
medical  sclentisU  (3-4  persons)  for  a  period 
of  a  to  3  weeks  to  deliver  lectures  and  ex- 
change experiences  and  will  receive  a  sim- 
ilar group  of  United  States  medical  sclentUto 
to  deliver  lectvires  and  exchange  experiences 
at  the  institutes  of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Sciences  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  at  medical 
Institutes  in  Moscow.  Leningrad,  and  Kiev. 

"(6)  In  1958  tbe  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  will. 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  invite  United  States 
scientists  to  visit  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  the  pur- 
post  of  delivering  lectures  and  exchanging 
experiences  in  the  fields  of  biology,  selec- 
tion, pedigreed  stockbreedlng,  agrotechny, 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  stockbreedlng. 
and  others. 

"Section  X.  Exchange  of  university 
delegations 

"(l)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  the  ex- 
change In  1958  of  4  delegations  of  uni- 
versity professors  and  instructors  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  to  3  weeks  in  the  nelds  of  natural 
sciences,  engineering  education,  and  liberal 
arts,  and  the  study  of  the  systems  of  higher 
education  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  each  delegation  to  consist  of 
from  5  to  8  persons. 

"(2)  Both  parties  wiU  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  delegations  of  professors  and  in- 
structors between  Moscow  and  Columbia 
Universities  and  Leningrad  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versities. Further  exchanges  of  delegations 
of  professors  and  instructors  of  other  uni- 
versities of  the  U.  8.  8.  B.  and  the  U.  8,  A. 


shall  be  decided  upon  as  approi^lato  by  both 
parties. 

"(3)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  studenta  between  jMoscow  and 
Leningrad  tmiversitles.  on  thf  one  hand, 
and  United  Stetes  universities,  pn  the  other, 
amounting  to  20  persons  on  eacfc  side  for  the 
period  of  the  academic  year  1958-59.  For 
the  academic  year  1959-60,  the.  niunber  will 
be  30.  The  composition  of  the  student 
groups  shall  be  determined  by  each  side. 

"(4)  Both  parties  will  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  delegations  of  edi4cators  (8-10 
persons)  for  a  period  of  30  dayajln  the  latter 
part  of  1958. 

"Section  XI.  Exchange  of  indifidual  ath- 
letes and  athletic  teanis 

"Both  parties  will  provide  fort  an  exchange 
of  individual  athletes  and  athlef Ic  teams  and 
In  1958-59  wiU  provide  for  the  lioldlng  of  the 
following  conteste  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  in  the  United  Stetes. 

"(1)  Basketball  games  betfcreen  repre- 
sentetlve  men's  and  women's  (teams  to  be 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  ApflU  1958. 

"(2)  Basketball  games  betfreen  repre- 
sentetive  men's  and  women's  teams  to  be 
held  in  the  United  Stet<is  in  igb9. 

"(3)  Wrestling  matches  bellween  repre- 
sentative teams  to  be  held  lii  the  United 
States  in  February  1958.  J 

"(4)  Wrestling  matehes  between  repre- 
sentative teams  to  be  held  lA  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1959. 

"(5)  Track  and  field  conteste : 
resentative  teams   to  be  held 
Union  in  July  1958. 

"(6)  Track  and  field  contests 
resentative  teams  to  be  held 
States  in  1959. 

"(7)   Weight-lifting  conteste 
resentative  teams  to  be  held  In. 
States  in  May  1958. 

"(8)  Canadian  hockey  games 
resentative  teams  to  be  held 
Union  In  Maxch-Aprll  1958. 

"(9)   Chess    tournamente    bet 
sentatlve  teams  to  be  held 
States  in  1958. 

"The  details  of  these  exchangj 

and  athletic  teams  as  well  as  1 _ 

rangements  for  these  exchanges  shall  be  dis- 
cussed between  appropriate  Soviet  and 
American  sports  organizations. 

"Section  XII.    Development 

"Both  parties  will  promote 
ment  of  tovirlsm. 

"Section    XIII.     Exchange    of    Exhibits    and 
publications       ' 

"(1)  Both  sides  agree  In  principle  on  the 
usefulness  of  exhlblte  as  an  effictive  means 
of  developing  mutual  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Un|on  and  the 
United  States  Toward  this  entl  both  sides 
will  provide  for  an  exchange  o|  exhibits  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  1958. 

"(2)  Both  parties  will  promote  the  fiuther 
development  of  exchange  of  publications  and 
various  works  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology  between  scientific  institutions 
end  societies  and  between  Individual  sclen- 
tlsto  and  specialiste.  1 

"(3)  ProvlElons  will  be  made  tor  the  Cen- 
tral Scientific  Medical  Library  o»  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  corresponding  madical  librar- 
ies in  the  United  States  to  exchtoge  medical 
journals.  I 

"(4)  Both  parties  will  prombte  the  ex- 
change of  curricula,  textbooks.^d  scientific 
pedagogical  literature  through  I  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  higher  and  sedondary  edu- 
cation and  directly  between  educational 
Institutions. 

"(6)  The  Ministry  of  Health  <^  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  wlB  arrange  to 
make  available  in  1958  from  8  t«  10  medical 
films  for  presentation  in  the  Ufited  States 
On  a  reciprocal  basis,  the  UnlteJ  States  will 
arrange  to  make  available  the  sjme  number 
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of  American  medical  fllmsl  for  presentation 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

"(«)  The  Ministry  of  Akrieulture  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublics  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  exchange  in  1958  films 
on  such  agricviltural  subjecte  as  stockbreed- 
lng, mechanization  of  agriculture,  construc- 
tion and  utilization  of  irrifation  and  drain- 
age systems,  protection  of  t>lante  from  pests 
and  blighte.  and  fight  against  erosion. 

"(7)  The  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  sides,  having  exchanged  their  views 
on  the  problems  of  distributing  the  maga- 
zines USSR  in  the  United  Ctates  and  Amerika 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  have  Agreed  on  the  de- 
sirability and  necessity  of  pt-omotlng  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  msgazluis  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  Examination  aH  measures  taken 
by  both  parties  to  achieve  this  end  will  con- 
tinue at  the  ambassadorial  level. 

"Section  XIY.  Establishmetit  of  direct  air- 
flighU  I 
*3oth  parties  agree  in  pknclple  to  estab- 
lish on  the  basis  of  recinrocity  direct  air 
fllghto  between  the  Unite^  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  NegoUaUods  on  ttfma  and 
conditions  satisfactory  to  both  parties  will 
be  conducted  by  appropriate  representatives 
of  each  Government  at  a  x^utually  conven- 
ient date  to  be  determined  i  later." 

DxPAaTMzwV  or  Stats. 

January  Z7.  19S8. 
With  reference  to  the  affr«ement  on  ex- 
changes entered  Into  wltfc  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc^  today,  it  was 
noted  that,  on  the  United)  States  side,  the 
exchanges  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  carried 
out  by  private  persons  and  organizations. 
In  the  United  States,  private  persons  cannot, 
of  course,  be  directed  to  psfrtlclpate  in  such 
activities.  During  the  cou^  of  the  nego- 
tiations the  vario\i8  person^.  Anns,  and  cor- 
porations concerned  wlt^  the  proposed 
exchanges  were  consulted,;  and  they  have 
expressed  their  wlllingnea^  and  deaire  to 
participate.  The  agreement  is  entered  into 
subject  to  the  applicable  United  Stetes  laws 
and  regulations.  Including!  the  availability 
of  funds. 

LXTTZa        or        UKDEKSTANDnrO        CONCBUmfO 

Unttid  Statb-U.  8.  8.  R.  AcasatMin  on 
Raok>-TV  Excbancxs 

JaiUaxt  37.  1058. 

Identical  letters  relating  to  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  II  of  the  United  fitates-U.  S.  S.  R. 
agreement  on  exchanges  were  exchanged  as 
follows:  ' 

JainTABT  27. 1958. 

I>XA«  Ma.  Ambassasob:  With  respect  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  tl  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  this  date,  it  is  the  \inderstand- 
Ing  of  both  parties  to  the  agreement  that 
the  texte  of  such  broadcaste  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  advance  and  ^^scussed  at  the 
working  level.  In  the  evfcnt  that  either 
party  shall  consider  that  tjie  effect  of  any 
such  broadcast  will  not  oon^bute  to  a  bet- 
terment of  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  lUnion  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  exichange  of  such 
broadcast  shall  not  take  pla«e. 
Sincerely  yours,  i 

William  B.  B.  Lact. 
(Cteoacd  N.  ZaBovBiir) . 

(His  Excellency  OeorgI  n!  Zaroubln.  Am- 
bassador of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.)  I 

(His  Excellency  William  3.  B.  Lacy,  De- 
partment of  State.)  ^ 


SOIL  BANK  PAYIjiENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Uf.  President,  on 

January  16  of  this  year  thfe  distinguished 

senior    Senator    from    Montana    [Mr. 

Murray]  placed  in  the  Ri  cord  a  copy  of 
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gn  article  KpvcBifDg  to  Look  masBKliw 
entitled  Traad.  Graft,  and  FbDy  in  tbe 
Farm  Program."  Because  of  the  title  of 
this  article,  it  could  lead  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  f  armen  raentiooed  in  Arizona 
as  participating  in  the  soil  bank  program 
were  gidlty  of  some  criminal  action. 
NcUilng  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
These  men  acted  in  accordance  with  tbe 
law  and  under  the  terms  of  legislation 
passed  by  Concreas.  which  laws  the  Sec- 
retary o<  Acricultmre  is  required  to  ad- 
minister. 

Because  of  the  Inchxsion  of  ttteae 
Arizona  fanners  in  this  article  and  the 
Inferences  that  can  ba  drawn.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  that 
has  been  prepared  to  answer  this  Lode 
in3g««i>M»  atory  b«  printed  at  this  paint 
in  my  remarks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

In  Ite  tasue  of  Oeiebsr  1,  ItST.  Look  BMg»- 
Blne  ran  an  artlele  entMtod  "Vraud.  Otaft. 
and  PoUy  Uk  Utm  Tann  Procraia."  whiels 
made  certain  atatemeato  About  ataUllaatkni 
and  other  programs  sdiatnl  stared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  AgriCttltiira. 
Most  <a  the  Items  to  which  tha  artlcte  re- 
ferred had  t>een  previously  covered  in  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  were  a  matter  oC 
record.  The  foUowlng  summary  Includea  the 
essential  facte  with  regard  to  each  oC  the 
major  pointe  discussed  In  the  Look  article. 
In  each  case  tbe  charge  ie  stated  briefly. 
followed  by  the  facte. 


1.  Reference  ts  made  to  the  fact  that  a 
producer  put  cotton  acreage  in  the  soil  bank 
in  Ariaona,  and  then  planted  even  more  cot- 
ton in  axkother  ooun^.  By  leaving  out  moat* 
of  the  ascentlal  facte,  and  quoting  itg.  Hanla. 
the  article  left  the  Unpresekm  that  this  was 
normal  procedure — that  there  were  no  sal^ 
guards  ia  the  program  to  chodL  this  sort  of 
activity. 

The  facto:  The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Jack 
A.  Harris  put  about  1.060  acres  of  Pkaa 
Coiuit^,  Arim..  land  in  the  1957  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program  o(  the  loll  baok.  This  was 
land  with  an  estalWished  cotton  acreage 
allotment,  t>aacd  on  past  production  history 
for  that  farm.  Taking  these  acres  out  of 
production  furthered  the  production  adjust- 
ment objective  of  the  acreage  reserve.  The 
action  was  In  accord  with  legislative  and 
program  provisions.  It  properly  qualified 
for  soil  bank  paymente  of  a  Utile  more  than 
S200,000.  on  the  basis  of  a  payment  rate  of 
about  15  cente  a  pound  for  the  normal  yteid. 
There  'sas  no  maximum  limit  on  size  of  pos- 
sible acreage  reserve  paymente  under  the 
1957  program. 

However,  when  Mr.  Harris  produced  4.639.5 
acres  of  1957  cotton  on  land  in  another 
county  In  Arizona  he  was  very  definitely 
*^uteide**  program  regulations.  There  was 
no  cotton  allotment  for  this  land.  Tbe  cot- 
ton produced  Is  subject  to  a  marketing  quota 
penalty,  based  on  18 '^  cents  a  pound  for  the 
ncnrmal  yield  of  the  farm.  The  official  notice 
of  marketing  quota  penalty  has  been  mailed 
from  the  county  Agrlcxiltural  Stabtllaatlon 
and  Conservation  office.  The  total  penalty 
based  on  a  normal  yield  of  1,125  pounds  at 
cotton  per  acre  amounte  of  S965.596.84. 

(tform. — ^This  smoant  hae  been  paid  by 
Mr.  Harris.) 

This  large  penalty  was  not  mentioned  at 
an  in  the  article.  When  it  to  considered,  the 
whc4e  operation  appears  in  a  qntte  different 
light.  It  does  not  appear  very  attractive  for 
a  producer  to  earn  paymente  based  on  IS 
cente  a  pound  for  not  giowlng  cotton  on  one 
farm,  end  then  incur  penalties  of  18^  cente 
a  pound  for  growing  It  on  another  farm. 
There  le  no  juettfication  for  the  inference 


that  a  prodwcer  cotiM  pmflt 
«hlsaartfltf 
By  legtolatlve  and 

program 
more   for 
•8.000  on 

can  be  earned  by  any  one  produced  on  one 
farm.  Violation  at  acreage  allotment 
provMooa  for  tbe  crop  on  one  fanm 
wUl  dtsqaaUfy  a  producer  for  acreage  re* 
serve  perttc^wtion  on  any  other  farm  he 
optntm.  And.  as  was  tme  this  year,  pro- 
doetion  oatsids  acreage  allotaBvento  will  not 
ooont  m  eetaliUeblag  fvture  aUotmenta — no 
"produeOon  history*  la  earned  by  any  such 
exocas  plantings;. 

S.  Two  cases  are  mentioned  where  men 
leaeed  tamdaad  from  areas  in  Kansas  con- 
tnjUed  toy  miinary  ageaciee,  and  then  earned 
paymHite  ni^er  the  ISM  acreage  ressrre  oC 
the  eotl  hank  for  "not  growing  wtaaat^**  Tba 
Impression  was  given  that  Idle  land  waa 
leased  from  one  Government  agency  with 
the  intent  of  immediately  putting  part  of  it 
tn  the  soil  bank  at  a  profit — a  sort  of  "cur- 
rent** operation  which  Aould  have  been 
prevented. 

The  facte:  In  both  cases,  and  before  the 
soil  bank  was  even  proposed,  the  farmland 
In  question  had  been  teased  for  5-year  peri- 
od*. In  one  case,  tn  Ellsworth  Connty,  the 
famd  was  leased  from  the  Kanopolis  Dam  and 
Reservoir  area  for  the  period  from  August  1. 
»68.  to  July  SI,  1960.  In  the  other  case,  in 
Saline  County,  the  land  was  leased  from  the 
Camp  PhilHiw  Ahtmse  for  the  period  from 
August  1,  19i3.  to  Jtrty  91,  19C9. 

In  both  cases,  there  were  established  wheat 
acreage  aHotmento  whleh  the  producers  were 
entttted  to  nse.  The  wheat  allotment  was 
112  acres  on  the  Ellsworth  County  tract;  S9 
acres  on  t3xe  Saline  Connty  tract. 

When  the  producers  ptrt  these  wbeat  aHot- 
aaent  lands  in  tbe  eoU  bank  for  195d,  thereby 
taking  thetn  out  of  production,  they  were 
Rvikliig  the  same  cuutrlbullon  to  needed 
wheat  prodnction  adjustment  which  was 
made  by  other  farmers  who  took  part  In  the 
program.  They  were  entitled  to  payment  on 
the  same  basis  as  others.  They  were  oper- 
ating the  farmlands  tmder  term  contracto 
which  did  not  bar  them  from  pruductng 
wheat,  or  putting  allotment  land  In  the  soil 
benk. 

In  aeeordanoe  wtth  a  Presfdentfal  memo- 
randuni  of  May  >1,  1W6,  any  leases  of  farm- 
land by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  that  date  include  a  proiiibLUon.  against 
the  prcductlon  on  that  land  of  any  prlcc- 
Eupported  crops  which  are  in  surplus  supply. 
Such  land  would  not  be  ellglhle  for  the  soU. 
bank  acreage  reserve. 

S.  Reference  Is  made  to  an  Iwwtance  in 
Butler  County.  Ky..  where  land  listed 
by  a  producer  as  farmland  for  inclusion  in 
the  I9S6  com  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  brush.  The 
article  says  that  It  waa  niled  tliat  the  pro- 
ducer could  quaUfy  for  acreage  reaerve  pay- 
mente if  he  cleared  off  the  brush. 

The  facta:  When  this  case  was  Investigated 
by  the  Department  in  the  spring  of  I9&7,  it 
was  detemlned  that  the  producer  waa  not 
entitled  to  compensation,  and  that  he  would 
be  required  to  return  the  fun  sjnfHn^t  of  any 
payment  he  had  received  erroneously  under 
a  local  tnterpetatlon  of  the  regulations.  The 
entire  payment  of  S9d.96  was  refxinded  by  the 
fanner  on  July  17. 1057. 

4.  n  Is  stated  that  some  farmland  ownera 
In  Kentucky  who  had  jobs  in  town  had  "no 
Intention**  of  planting  a  crop  that  year,  but 
that  "when  the  Soil  Bank  arrived  they  got 
paid  Cor  their  lack  of  Intentions."  Tbe  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  compare  this  with  a  siibtir- 
banlte  ecdlectlng  money  for  "promising  not 
to  grow  com  on  his  lawn." 

"Rie  facte:  Such  a  producer  would  have  to 
have  an  established  acreage  allotment,  based 
on  recent  production  history,  to  be  eligible 
to  take  part  In  the  acreage  reserve  and  be 
entitled  to  the  normal  payment.    In  fact. 


part-time  farmers  bawa  bam  encouraged  to 
take  pact  In  the  eott  baafc  as  a  ocmtrlbutlon 
to  nee«Sed  production  adjustment,  niere  le 
no  valid  oonsparison  with  owners  at  dty 
laivtts.  Obviously,  titers  wos^d  be  no  baaic 
csop  prodnetioa  hletary  d.  beeie  for  progr^nk 
partkJpatlon. 


The  article  mentions  reporte  that  then 
were  irregularities  In  the  use  of  spectal  aid 
extended  by  the  Government  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  were  hit  hard  by  the  severe 
drought  of  the  I953-S6  period.  Scattered 
examplea  are  listed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  misuse  of  aid  was  very 
widespread,  that  many  received  aid  who  were 
not  entitled  to  it.  and  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  slow  or  reluctant  tn  taking 
steps  to  prevent  or  penalise  violations  of  pro- 
gram reeulatlons. 

The  facte:  Virtually  an  of  the  Instancee 
mentioned  in  the  article  were  previously  re- 
ported to  Congressional  conunlttees  on  the 
basis  of  Information  supplied  by  audit  and 
Investigation  services  of  the  Department  It- 
self. The  Information  was  part  of  t3ie 
printed  record  of  hearings  held  by  these 
oonmilttees. 

The  Department,  of  uuurse.  knows  that 
there  are  Hkely  to  he  some  lrr^:ularttles 
and  misuses  In  programs  which  Involve  mil- 
lions of  doCaia  in  public  fundk.  R  there- 
fore Is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  evi- 
dence of  fraud,  conversion,  or  other  action 
which  wo\iId  hamper  the  proper  conduct  of 
Ite  programs.  It  sete  up  saf^uarda.  and 
takes  action  promptly  when  indications  of 
irregularity  are  found.  This  inchidea  the 
reference  of  more  serious  cases  to  the  De- 
partokent  of  Justice  for  appropriate  action. 
The  siae  of  the  drought  emergency  pro- 
grams ia  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  total 
of  2,800.000  individual  piirchase  orders  for 
feed  grain  were  issued  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  during  the  past  S  years.  There 
was  also  a  large  voliime  of  similar  orders 
under  the  hay  and  roughage  progsank.  To 
check  these  big  operations,  audita  and  in- 
vestigations were  initiated  both  by  agencies 
in  the  Department  and  by  administrative 
officca  in  the  Statea.  These  audita  and  In- 
vestigations go  on  contlnnnuKly.  They  have 
uncovered  some  Instances  where  emergency 
purchase  orders  were  used  to  get  something 
other  than  the  aUglbla  feed,  and  some  others 
where  Indlvkluala  should  not  have  been 
granted  the  special  aid.  Aftion  haa  been 
prompt  in  these  — — — .  and  in  the  meantime 
few  if  any  distressed  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  been  denied  needed  aasJstBnre 

The  article  makes  a  special  point  of 
drought  asatstsnce  estended  to  the  King 
R?"r*'  in  Texas,  implying  that  this  violated 
a  requirement  that  a  producer  must  aham 
financial  need  to  be  eligible.  The  faet  ia 
that  King  Ranch  received  feed  under  the 
droxight  program  only  in  1953,  when  finan- 
cial need  was  not  a  condition  of  ellglblllty. 
As  the  drou^t  developed  that  year,  a  spe- 
cial program  was  put  Into  effect  quickly 
to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  get  supple- 
mental feed  suppnea.  The  objective  was 
to  avoid  forced  liquidation  of  breeding 
herds.  The  supplemental  supplies  were 
made  available  to  cover  eaee  nftal  feed  re- 
qulremente  for  periods  of  only  30  days,  or 
less.  King  Ranch  requested,  and  received, 
assistance  In  getting  cottonseed  pellcte  on 
the  basis  of  the  need  for  SOjDOO  head  of  cat- 
tle. There  were  more  than  50.000  bead  on 
the  ranch  at  the  time.  The  ranch  paid 
S3&  a  ton  for  the  pelleta,  or  about  933,000 
for  a  little  less  than  1.000  tons. 

Under  the  more  fully  developed  drought 
relief  programs  which  were  In  effect  during 
the  1954-66  period,  a  oertHlcation  of  flnanrtal 
need  was  required  for  eligibility  to  receive 
emergency  feed  grain  purebaae  ordcOk  wbldt 
would  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  oommcrciaUy 
bought  feed  supplies.  King  Ranch  requested 
no  assistance  during  these  years. 
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The  arttele  rmttm  to  atorage  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corpor»tlon  gnin  In  tents  by  Burrus 
IfUIa.  Inc.,  of  DallM,  Toe  After  reporting 
that  thla  type  of  tent  storage  did  not  work 
out  satisfactorily,  and  that  there  was  sub- 
stantial deterioration  of  the  grain  in  store. 
the  article  states  erroneously  that  the  cost 
to  taxpayers  was  "large  but  undetermined." 
The  facts:  There  was  an  extremely  tight 
storage  situation  for  wheat  in  the  spring  of 
1954.  Burrus  Mills,  a  flnanciaUy  responsible 
oompttny  with  many  years  successfiu  experi- 
ence In  handling  grain,  proposed  at  that 
time  a  plan  under  which  it  would  store  sur- 
plus ceo  wheat  in  specially  designed  tent 
tacUitiee. 

CCC  agreed  to  the  proposal  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  wheat  be  stored  under  the 
full  protection  of  the  uniform  grain  storage 
agreement.  This  agreement,  which  is  stand- 
ard for  all  commercial  storage  of  CCC  grain, 
requires  the  warehouseman  to  insure  rede- 
livery of  the  full  quantity,  grade,  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  which  was  deposited  for  storage. 
With  these  guaranties,  a  total  <if  t7  million 
bushels  of  wheat  was  placed  llHba  special 
tent  storage  at  two  locations:  Vlan  Worth. 
Tex.,  and  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

By  the  spring  of  1966,  It  became  apparent 
that  Burrus  Mills  could  no  longer  TnftiTit4>i!n 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  in  store.  Steps 
were  taken  Immediately  to  start  removing 
the  OCC  wheat  from  the  tent  facilities  and 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  Oovemment. 
ICueh  of  the  wheat  was  exported  for  feed  use. 
to  avoid  ludue  impact  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. All  sales  of  the  deteriorated  wheat  for 
export  have  been  made  at  the  full  world 
price  for  the  quality  of  wheat  sold.  Burrus 
Mills  has  been  held  liable  for  the  full  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  export  sales  price 
and  the  export  value  of  the  grade  and  qual- 
ity of  the  wheat  originally  deposited  by  the 
Oovernment  for  storage  in  the  Burrus 
facillUes. 

At  no  time  has  Burrus  Mills  questioned  Its 
liability  to  the  Government.  While  unfor- 
tunately the  loss  to  its  stockholders  will  be 
substantial,  taxpayers  will  suffer  no  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  tent  storage  operation.  The 
Government  is  adequately  Insiired  against 
loss  by  first  liens  on  aU  plants,  faculties,  and 
equipment  owned  by  the  company  in  the 
United  States. 

The  article  states  that  "The  Agriculture 
Department  thinks  it  lost  98  milUon"  on  the 
tent  storage  operations.  This  Is  wrong.  The 
Department  does  not  think  it  will  lose  any- 
thing. After  applying  to  the  Burrxis  Mills 
indebtedness  a  total  of  $4.7  million  in  with- 
held warehouse  earnings,  it  vras  estimated 
that  the  company  would  still  owe  CCC  about 
•8  million.  As  explained  above,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  fully  protected  and  expects  no  loos 
at  all. 

OBAnf  BIKS 

The  article  mentions  defective  grain  bins 
purchased  by  the  United  Stetes  Department 
of  Agricultiire  in  1954. 

The  facts:  In  the  spring  of  1954,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Department  would  have 
to  find  storage  space  for  nearly  400  million 
bushels  of  1963 -crop  com  to  be  taken  over 
under  the  price-support  operation.  When 
It  was  fotind  that  commercial  storage  in  this 
huge  amoimt  would  not  be  available,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
added  to  its  emergency  bin-type  storage  ca- 
pacity about  68,000  CCC-owned  grain  bins 
with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  about  200 
million  bushels. 

All  of  the  grain  bins  purchased  by  USDA 
in  1954  were  covered  by  manufacturers'  war- 
ranties against  defects.  During  the  1-year 
period  covered  by  the  warranty,  a  number  of 
the  bins  of  one  manufacturer  were  found  not 
to  be  up  to  standard.  As  soon  as  Inspections 
of  bin  sites  by  USDA  officials  turned  up  the 
defective  bins,  the  defects  were  caUed  to  the 
attention  of  the  manufacturer  Involved  for 
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eotreettve  action.  To  guarantee  the  Oov^n- 
ment  full  protection  against  loss,  the  manu- 
facturer extended  from  a  1-year  period  t(o  a 
*-y«ar  period  the  warranty  on  all  of  luie 
8,960  metal  bins  he  had  supplied.  Ttim 
manufacturer  also  posted  an  additional  flur- 
ety  bond  for  $1  mlUlon.  j 

Thus,  USDA'S  investment  In  these  bliM  la 
not  in  any  way  In  jeopardy.  The  manuiac- 
tiurer  xmder  the  extended  warranty  has 
agreed  to  undertake  any  repairs  necessar](  to 
assxire  that  all  such  bins  will  be  graln-tifht. 
weather-tight,  and  structurally  sound.  To- 
tal loses  of  grain  to  date,  as  reported  by  Held 
offices.  amo\mt  to  only  $16.  which  has  been 
paid  by  the  numufacturer.  Removal  of  gikin 
from  defective  bins  to  date  has  cost  $1,410, 
which  also  has  been  paid  by  the  manirftic- 
turer.  The  bins  are  being  rechecked  peri- 
odically to  make  sure  that  the  defects  «ire 
corrected  and  that  any  new  ones  that 
develop  are  repaired. 

SPSCUI.  DXTXTTM   WRXAT  PSOVISIOIfS 

The  arttele  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  Nc^th 
Dakota  farmers  were  permitted  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  duram  wheat  under  speflal 
legislative  provisions,  while  at  the  same  t^e 
farmers  could  collect  payment  under  the 
Boll  Bank  for  reducing  their  acreage  i  of 
spring  wheat.  Speaking  of  "conflicting 
bounty  laws,"  It  ImpUes  that  there  was, no 
logic  or  reason  in  the  two  programs  involiSed. 

The  facts:  North  Dakota  produces  two 
classes  of  wheat,  with  very  different  ead- 
uses.  Hard  red  spring  wheat  is  used  prlma^ly 
for  bread  flour;  dunun  what  is  used  jri- 
marily  for  flour  to  make  macaroni  and  s|  «- 
ghettl.  In  1956,  the  year  in  question,  th  sre 
was  a  surplus  of  hard  wheat  but  a  sev  sre 
shortage  of  durum  wheat. 

There  was  therefore  no  real  contradict  m 
in  programs  aimed  at  cutting  the  siirplui  of 
one  crop,   through  the  Acreage   Reserve  of 
the  Sou  Bank,  while  at  the  same  time  <  n- 
couraglng    an     increase    of    another    en  ip. 
through  the  special  Dunun  Wheat  Act  \x- 
lotment  plan.     And  there  was  no  real  cc$i- 
tracUction  in  permitting  a  farmer   to  t^ke 
part  in   both   programs   in   the   same   y 
By  reducing  his  acreage  of  hard  red  sp 
wheat,    he    was    helping    to    make    n( 
downward  production  adjustments.    By 
Ing  advantage  of  increased  allotments 
durum  wheat,  a  special  crop,  he  was  he 
Ing  meet  a  serious  shortage. 


exAnr  tsadkks 
The  article  says  that  grain  traders  son  e- 
tlmes  blend  high-quality  Government  gra  In 
with  inferior  stocks  of  their  own,  and  as  a 
result  the  Government  is  "forced  to  takS  a 
lower  prtce  abroad.  Grain  operators  Droit 
Taxpayers  lose."  T  * 

The  facts:  The  statement  overlooks  tie 
fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpoi^- 
tlon,  as  required  by  law.  operates  throufh 
private  trade  channels  insofar  as  practl3i- 
ble.  Except  for  the  rare  Instances  where  a 
foreign  govwnment  Insists  on  buying  <*- 
'"**'"  ""  '"      '  ftr 


rectly  from  CCC,  all  sales  of  CCC  grains  xvx 
export  are  made  to  private  United  States 
-exporters  who,  in  tvuTi,  sell  the  grain  abroaH 
Hence,  any  decline  in  quality  resulting  frofci 
a  blending  of  grain  sold  by  CCC  with  othtr 
grain  owned  by  the  exporter  would  be  it 
the  exporter's  expense,  not  CCCs  or  the  tai- 
P«yer's.  *^ 

The  Department  reqxilres  each  warehousJ- 
man  to  maintain  the  quaUty  pf  any  CCQ- 
owned  grain  he  stores.  The  grain  is  storeil 
commingled  for  reasons  of  practlcabiuty,  bxit 
the  warehouseman  is  required  to  move  oilt 
of  storage,  when  CCC  so  orders,  grain  of  the 
same  quaUty  CCC  put  into  storage.  Thus 
any  deterioration  in  quaUty  during  ston^ 
Is  at  the  warehouseman's  expense.  j 

In  Instances  where  the  Department  us^ 
fobbers,"  who  act  as  agents  for  CCC  in  mov- 
ing  gram  forward  to  or  in  storing  it  at  porC 
a  continuing  check  is  maintained  to  see  that 
no  unethical  practices  are  foUowed.    In  th^ 


Instance  cited  In  the  artlclii,  the  Department 
itself  initiated  an  investigation  when  a  prob- 
able "connict  of  Interest"  was  suspecteO. 

COTTOir  TSAOnS 

The  article  says  that  "traders  as  iweU  aa 
farmers  are  in  a  position  to  tiu'n  a  f asi  buck," 
implying  that  the  Department  sanctions  thla 
or  Is  Indifferent  to  It.  Cltexl  Is  a  Justice  De- 
partment indictment  against  certain  cotton 
traders.  | 

The  facts:  The  Department  is  eoiistantly 
on  the  alert  against  any  attempt  to  *'tum  a 
fast  buck"  in  connection  v^th  its  programa. 
It  was  on  the  alert  in  this  instance.     | 

In  April  1965,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poratlon  received  copies  cf  circular  letters 
issued  by  Wolf  &  Co.,  Cotton  Exchange  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.,  In  which  the  company 
annoxuced  that  It  would  calculate  bids  on 
CCC  cotton  for  its  customers  at  the  minimum 
CCC  sales  prices  and  that  it  would  guide  its 
ciifitomers'  bidding  and  keep  them  fr(^  bid- 
ding on  any  cotton  on  which  bids  had  already 
been  submitted.  I 

Since  it  appeared  that  this  would  tend  to 
prevent  competitive  bldditg  on  CCC  cotton 
in  violatton  of  the  Antltrwt  Act  and  other 
statutes,  the  Department  of  Agitculure 
promptly  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

FoUowlng  an  lnvestlgati«m  by  the  i  FBI,  a 
criminal  Indictment  under  the  Antttrftst  Act 
was  returned  against  Morris  Wolf,  Jbhn  S. 
Godchaux  (an  employee  of  Wolf  *  Coc),  and 
certain  of  the  cotton  firms  and  Indit'lduala 
for  whom  Wolf  A  Co.  acted  as  agent  In  the 
purchase  of  cotton  from  OCC.  A  civU!  actton 
was  also  instituted.  At  the  preaent  time. 
these  cases  are  stiU  pending.  ] 

VKsxD  Mnjc  roi  nciB 
The  article  refers  to  a  large  loss  liicivied 
by  the  Department  in  selling  siuplushonfat 
dry  milk  (dried  skim  milk)  for  animal  feed. 
The  facts:  The  sale  of  nonfat  dr*  milk 
for  anUnal  feed  in  1954  was  part  of  an  breraU 
effort  to  find  useful  outlets  for  the  htije  sur- 
pluses of  agricultural  commodities  acUulred 
under  price  support  activities.  i^ 

Early  in  1954  the  Goventment  hadi  accu- 
mulated a  record  large  Inventory  of  ^onfat 
dry  milk — much  more  than  could  be  do- 
nated for  hxunan  consimiption  through  every 
available  outlet.  At  the  same  time  a  Serious 
shortage  in  commercial  hi  jh -protein  feeds 
was  developing  and  threatening  to  put  a 
serious  price  squeeee  on  Uvoetock  producers. 
Realizing  that  the  sxupltis  nonfat  dry  milk 
in  Government  hands  was  a  tremendous  po- 
tential reservoir  of  perfectly  acceptable  pro- 
tein-feed supplement,  the  administration 
quickly  developed  a  program  to  fill  thp  pro- 
tein feed  void  and  at  the  same  time  move 
a  surplus  commodity  for  which  Insxujlclent 
outlets  were  in  sight.  i 

The  program  was  highly  successful'  The 
price  at  which  the  dry  milk  was  sold  t^)  feed 
manxifacturers  was  comparable  to  market 
prices  for  other  protein  feed  suppletoents 
such  as  soybean  and  cottonseed  meat  and 
market  price  data  Indicate  that  mixe4  feed 
prices  decUned  during  the  summer  of  1954 
coincident  with  CCCs  sale  of  nonf^  dry 
milk  for  feed  use.  Since  this  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  general  protein  supply  situ- 
ation was  such  as  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  feed  prices,  it's  hard  to  see  how  feed 
manxifacturers  coxUd  have  made  a  "wlAdfaU 
of  $10  million"  on  the  CCC  salea  as 
charged  in  the  article.  T 

To  prevent  impairment  In  the  prtce!  sup- 
port program  for  milk  and  butterfat  Which 
might  have  resulted  from  the  large  CCO 
sales  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  feed,  thi  De- 
partment also  made  available  in  1954  a  non- 
recourse loon  on  whey  products.  Whey 
products  are  used  for  feed  supplement,  and 
the  availability  of  low-cost  dry  milk  #ould 
otherwise  have  caused  processors  to  reduce 
their  purchases  of  liquid  whey  from  cheese 
factories.    This  in  turn  would  have  reduced 
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the  prices  paid  to  producers  for  milk.  The 
^  million  east  of  the  wbey  prloe-eupport 
program  wm  leas  than  the  additional  coat 
vfaloh  OCO  would  hare  incurred  in  pro- 
longed storing  of  the  large  stocks  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  sold  for  feed. 

Xhe  sale  of  nonfat  dry  milk  for  feed 
cleared  the  way  for  CCO  to  hold  its  inven- 
tories at  reduced  levels.  Since  mid- 1954  aU 
possible  hunum  food  uses  have  been  amply 
filled  from  the  more  than  3  Ulllon  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  purchased  since  then. 
The  sales-for-feed  program  aoootnpliahed  a 
twofold  objective  of  (1)  reducing  Govern- 
ment stocks  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  manage- 
able levels  and  (2)  stabilising  mixed  feed 
price*  at  a  time  when  Uvestock  and  poultry 
producers  woe  facing  a  diacidt  cost  situa- 
tion due  to  tight  protein  feed  supplies. 
Further,  aU  this  was  accomplished  at  leas 
than  the  average  loss  the  Government  takea 
in  disposing  of  nonfat  dry  milk  acquired 
under  Um  mandatory  price  support  opera- 
tion. 


The  article  refen  to  the  payment  of  over 
$S  million  to  some  of  the  Nation's  leading 
cheese  companies  In  what  it  calla  a  weird 
transaction. 

The  facts:  Early  In  1954  the  Department 
annotmced  that  dairy  price  supports  would 
be  lowered  on  April  1,  1954.  because  of  a 
lack  of  balance  between  production  of  milk 
and  consumption  of  dairy  products. 

In  anticipation  of  this  reduction  In  the 
price-support  level,  processors  began  strip- 
ping their  Inventories  by  selUng  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  CCC.  This  Indicated  the  possible 
development  of  an  absurd  situation  In  which 
there  would  be  huge  stocks  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts In  Oovsmment  hands  and  yet  actual 
shortages  at  consxuner  levels.  Also,  it  ap- 
peared that  processors  would  start  dis- 
counting milk  prices  paid  prior  to  April  1  to 
avoid  possible  inventory  losses  later. 

To  meet  this  sitxiatUm.  the  Department 
modified  its  dairy  purchase  and  sales  oper- 
ations. Under  this  modified  plan  anyone 
who  offered  dairy  prodxicts.  Including  cheese. 
for  sale  to  CCC  at  the  March  support  prices 
would  be  permitted  to  hold  the  products  in 
their  own  warrtiouses  pwiding  completion 
of  a  contract  to  buy  the  products  back  from 
CCC  In  AprU  at  the  lower  April  support 
prtoaa.  The  objective  of  this  plan  was  to 
effect  a  smoothsr  transition  to  the  lower 
AprU  price-support  level  (1)  by  preventing 
an  emptying  of  oonsiuiMr  channels  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  (2)  by  asstirlng  intMlucers  of  the 
fuU  March  level  of  support  right  up  to  the 
time  that  the  level  went  down  on  April  1. 
This  temporary  plan  provided  for  holding 
the  stocks  acquired  by  CCC  In  March  In 
jMsitlon  to  move  rapidly  into  oonunerdal 
consumption  channels,  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieving CCC  of  unnecessary  paperwork  and 
transportation  and  storage  costs  dtiring  the 
period. 

Whether  this  method  of  combining  a  pur- 
chase and  sale  in  one  contract  in  the  Interest 
of  reducing  paperwork  met  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  purchase  of  dairy  products 
by  COO,  and  sale  by  COC  back  to  the  seller,  Is 
now  being  tested  In  several  court  caeee. 

It  did  have  these  Important  economic  bene- 
fits: (1)  No  shortages  of  cheese  or  other  dairy 
products  showed  up  in  consumer  channels 
during  the  early  part  of  April  1954;  (2)  pro- 
ducer prices  stayed  at  the  support  level  In 
March  1954;  (8)  COO  disposed  of  many  mU- 
Uons  of  pounds  of  cheese  at  a  very  smaU  loss 
as  compared  to  losses  on  other  dispositions  of 
cheese. 

youcnckL  uiflubmub 

The  article  reporU  that  a  SUte  poUUcal 
committee  endeavored  to  Infiuenoe  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttue  employees.  It  also  says,  with  obvious 
disapproval,  that  a  motel  operator  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  poaltlon  aa  farm  office  manager. 


apparenUy  referring  to  the  managers  of 
ootmty  agrtcultiual  staWllaation  and  con- 
servation oflloea. 

The  facts:  Ootunty  office  managen  must 
meet  minimum  standards  established  by 
State  A8C  oonunlttees  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department.  They  apply  to  aU  counties 
In  a  State,  and  m  no  cases  do  the  standards 
require  political  affiliation.  The  county 
managers  are  selected  and  employed  by  the 
county  ASC  committee,  which  is  oompoeed  of 
three  farmers,  vrtio  are  elected  by  their 
neighbors,  and  the  local  county  extension 
agent,  who  serves  as  an  ex  ofllcio  member. 

Ownership  or  operation  of  a  motel,  a  farm, 
or  other  btisiness  enterprise  woiUd  not  In  It- 
self disqualify  one  for  service  as  a  county 
manager  or  indicate  that  be  was  not  fuUy 
competent  to  handle  the  Job.  In  fact,  his 
business  experience  might  weU  add  to  hla 
quallficationa. 

SbUMOis  acBOoi.-i.v7KCB  luaiaisutioir 

Tlie  article  stated  that  some  Federal  farm 
funds  wind  up  in  the  school -lunch  program, 
both  in  surplus  commodities  and  In  money 
to  deUver  the  goods  to  the  States.  There- 
after, the  States  Msume  the  cost  of  distribut- 
ing the  food  within  their  borders.  Investiga- 
tion by  Chairman  Fountain's  subcommittee, 
prompted  by  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  exposure, 
ttimed  up  this  story  In  Illinois:  James  W. 
Dunbar,  Republican  probate  clerk  of  Sanga- 
mon County,  also  headed  a  trucking  firm. 
Dunbar  ft  Oo.  He  got  an  exclusive  contract 
from  his  good  friend.  Vernon  L.  NickeU,  nu- 
nois  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
distribute  Oovernment  surplus  commodities 
to  schools  and  State  insUtutlons.  Dunbar's 
trucking  outfit,  wliich  had  been  losing  nuxney, 
suddenly  prospered.  By  its  own  reckoning. 
It  made  $396,000  in  29  months  of  distributing 
school-lunch  suppUss,  but  the  subcommittee 
said  profits  "greatly  exceeded"  that  amount 
because  of  questionable  items  charged  off  as 
buslnees  expenses.  Travel  charges  against 
school-limch  distribution  totaled  $66,707. 
said  the  committee,  including  $555.90  for 
raU  tickets  and  a  chartered  plane  for  a  fish- 
ing trip  by  D\inbar.  NickeU,  and  Harold  A. 
Wolfe,  Illinois  school-lunch  director.  D\m- 
bar  explained:  "It  was  about  the  only  time 
we  could  sit  down  and  talk  about  the  school- 
lunch  program  and  get  their  different  ver- 
sions of  it." 

Other  expenses  included  two  round-trip  air 
tlckete  to  Florida.  $1,344  for  footbaU  tickets, 
and  other  sums  for  liquor. 

"Inordinate  profits  of  Dunbar  A  Co.."  said 
the  subcommittee,  "constituted  the  major 
portion  at  the  excessive  cost  of  dUtributlng 
donated  commodities  in  Illinois."  The  State 
of  Illinois  indicted  Dunbar  and  three  others. 
but  a  panel  of  Judges  quashed  the  indict- 
ments. 

The  facts:  This  account  states  the  signifi- 
cant fact  about  the  Illinois  distribution  oper- 
ations— then  proceeds  to  Ignore  this  fact  that 
It  has  already  stated: 

Surpltu  foods  are  donated  to  eligible  re- 
cipients under  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
govammente  whereby  the  States  arrange  for 
aU  distribution  within  the  State. 

The  Department  ships  the  commodltiea  In 
carload  lots,  freight  prepaid,  to  receiving 
points  designated  by  the  State.  Title  to  the 
commodities  passes  to  the  Stete  upon  their 
arrival  and  acceptance  at  the  delivery  point. 
The  Stetes  have  fuU  responslblUty  for  arrang- 
ing for  aU  distribution  within  the  State. 

The  contract  between  the  Department  and 
Stete  distributing  agencies  provides  that 
the  Stete  agency  "accept  respcmslbUity  for 
the  distribution  or  use  of  (any  surplus)  c«n- 
modltlee — and  provide  or  cause  to  be  pro- 
vided proper  facilities  and  arrangements  for 
the  acceptance  and  distribution  or  use  of 
such  commodities." 

The  contract  with  Dtmbar  &  Co.  was  made 
by  the  State  of  Illinois,  within  the  area  of  Ita 


responslblUty.    steted    In    the    cooperative 
agreement. 

Althotjgh  this  contract  was  the  Stateli  re- 
■ponaiblUty.  the  Department  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Stete  to  modify  certain  arrange- 
mente.  Here  is  the  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  in  that  regard: 
•  In  June  1962,  when  the  Stete  department  of 
pubUc  Instruction  entered  Into  the  contract 
with  Dunbar  h  Co.,  the  D^iartment  sxprteeed 
concern  over  the  rates  to  be  charged  recipi- 
ents for  deUvery  at  oommodttles.  Aasuraooe 
was  received  that  the  rates  were  set  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  were  to  be  leetewed 
after  operating  experience  had  been  gateed. 

Periodically,  the  Department  further  que*- 
tioned  the  rates  being  charged  by  Dunbar  4k 
Oo.  under  Ite  contract,  and  the  Stete  obtained 
some  reductions,  although  instdBdent  re- 
ductions. 

Contlntilng  Its  Interest,  the  Department 
undertook  a  special  survey  of  rates  charged 
by  Dunbar.  This  survey  was  completed  on 
February  25, 1965.  It  indicated  that  the  ratee 
charged  were  exceesive. 

The  Department  Informed  the  State  of  the 
survey  resulte,  and  requested  the  Stete  to 
provide  a  specific  plan  providing  for  either: 
(1)  a  reduction  in  the  rates  charged  to  a 
reasonable  level,  or  (2)  development  of  aa 
alternative  method  of  distributing  oommodl* 
ties  within  the  Stete  that  would  provide  for 
reasonable  charges  to  recipients. 

The  Stete  requested  Dunbar  *  Oo.  to  re- 
duce ratee.  Dunbar  refueed.  and  the  TlUnnia- 
Dunbar  contract  was  terminated  aa  of  AprU 
1. 1956. 

On  August  10, 1958,  completing  the  Depart- 
ment's eflorte  to  develop  satlsfaettory  die- 
trlbution  of  surplus  oommodltlee  la  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  Stete  agency  entered  Into  % 
contract  with  another  commercial  tiVMsklng 
company  providing  for  substantially  reduced 
chai^ea. 

rsEMBa  ■sacnow 

The  magazine  arttele  steted  that  "Many 
farmers  dont  like  the  mess  any  more  than 
the  taxpayers.  (As  if  in  frustrated  reprisal 
against  a  system  nobody  reaUy  trnderstanda, 
an  enraged  Georgia  farmer  recently  bit  the 
left  ear  off  a  Government  credit  agent  who 
had  come  to  telk  about  the  farmer'a  loaa.) 
But  while  the  system  exlste.  people  will  take 
advantage  of  It." 

The  facte:  TOA  botmwei  Abner  W. 
Wheelsa.  RocheUe.  Oa,  obtained  his  first 
loan  from  this  Agency  In  1953.  Mr.  Wheelee 
stlU  owes  amounte  on  two  loans  received 
from  the  Agency. 

County  ^BA  Supervisor  Bay  St^hena. 
headquartered  at  RocheUe,  Oa.,  was  mak- 
ing a  regular  farm  visit  to  the  Wheelee  farm 
on  July  26.  1967,  in  ocmnectlon  with  servlo- 
Ing  the  loans  owed  the  Agency.  B<Krowsr 
Wheeles  becams  enraged  when  the  super- 
visor arrived  at  his  farm  and  spoke  very 
unkind  words  to  Supervisor  Stephens.  Bor- 
rower Wheeles  Immediately  attacked  Super- 
▼leor  Stephens  by  deUver^ig  a  aevere  blow 
on  his  head  with  his  flste.  A  scuffle  be- 
tween the  two  men  ensued  and  dtuing  the 
scuffle,  borrower  Wheeles  bit  and  with  hla 
teeth  completdy  tore  off  Supervisor  Steph- 
ens' left  ear. 

paaic  LOAM  ssavKawo 

Tlie  article  pointed  out  that  "Around  the 
Nation,  lucrative  legal  aspects  of  farm  loaaa 
were  switched  from  Government  to  private 
attorneys,  with  RepubUcan  lawyers  getting 
the  gravy." 

The  facto:  On  S^stember  30.  1964.  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Issued  and 
published  regulations  covering  the  making 
of  BOU  and  water  conservation  locois  based 
upon  the  recently  enacted  amendment  to 
the  Water  Faculties  Act.  Most  eoU  and  wa- 
ter loans  were  to  be  secured  by  Uens  on  the 
farms  in  connection  with  which  the  loans 
were  to  be  made.    Such  loans  would  vary  la 
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8lze  and  would  need  to  be  closed  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Because  of  these  facts, 
the  Agency  adopted  a  policy  of  designating 
local  private  attorneys,  wherever  feasible,  to 
perform  the  title  clearance  work  and  to  rep- 
resent the  Agency  In  the  closing  of  such 
loans.  This  policy  made  It  possible  to  close 
many  loans  In  a  shorter  period  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  other  methods,  and 
also  enabled  many  borrowers  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  loans  at  less  cc>st. 

Prom  September  20,  1954,  until  June  SO. 
1956,  this  method  of  handling  the  title  clear- 
ance work  was  only  used  In  connection  with 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  loans. 
Based  upon  the  experience  by  the  Agency 
under  this  poUcy  for  this  type  of  loan,  the 
same  general  policy  was  adopted  on  June  30. 
1990,  for  all  of  tta»  real  estato  loans  made 
by  the  Agency. 

A  revision  of  tbls  title  clearance  policy 
is  now  being  prepared  for  lastianee  by  the 
Agency  which  wiU  gire  the  recipients  of  real 
estate  loans  an  option  as  to  the  method  to 
be  used  in  obtaining  title  clearance.  The 
cost  of  title  clearance  serrUiSS  and  the 
amount  of  time  involved  in  obtaining  this 
type  of  service  vary  greatly  throtighout  the 
cotintry.  The  revised  policy  is  being  adop- 
ted to  permit  more  local  flexibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  title  clearance  work  so  as 
to  permit  borrowers  to  choose  the  method 
most  beneficial  to  them. 

MOIfTAWA  rOA   CHAIaiHW 

Reference  was  made  to  the  effect  that  "in 
Montana,  Carl  O.  Hansen,  State  Farmers 
Home  Administration  boss,  was  forced  to 
resign  amid  conflict  of  interest  charges. 
Hansen  bought  wool  on  a  commission  basts 
for  a  private  firm  while  directing  the  State 
FHA  office.  An  assistant  on  the  Government 
paynm  helped  Hansen  with  the  private  wool 
purchases." 

The  facts:  Mr.  Carl  O.  Hansen  did  resign 
as  State  director  of  the  Fanners'  Home  Ad- 
ministration on  March  21.  1956,  and  such 
resignation  was  Inunedlately  accepted  by  the 
then  Administrator  of  the  Agency.  This 
action  took  place  during  the  time  when  an 
Investigation  was  being  conducted  because 
of  information  the  Department  had  received 
regarding  possible  "conflict  of  Interest"  In 
connection  with  State  Director  Hansen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  In 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
payments  had  been  made  to  farmers  in 
other  States,  particularly  the  State  rep- 
resented by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  have  obtained  information 
relative  to  agriculture  payments  in  that 
general  area,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  thia  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
payments  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

List  of  people  in  Montana  who  received 
soil -bank  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000.  none. 

List  of  people  in  Montana  who  received 
CCC  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000: 

Wheat  loans,  1956  crop 
Campbell  Farming  Corp.,  Har- 
din, Mont $312,998.02 

Bin   McCarter.  Oalata,  Mont 124.  146.  35 

McNutt  Bros.,  Kugene,  Oreg 122.  641.  57 

E.  O.  Onstad,  Carter,  Mont 102,740.19 

Donald  Meyer  and  John  Meyer 

Inverness,   Mont 102.023.00 

(Figures  on  1957  crop  wlU  not  be  available 
untUJune.) 

Wheat  loans,  1955  crop 
Campbell  Farming  C<u'p.,  Har- 
din. Mont _ $456,650.83 

K.  a.  Onstad.  Carter.  Mont 185.  033. 13 

Klton  Good.  Floweree.  Mont 115,115.81 

McNutt  Bros..  Eugene.  Oreg 106,  065.  60 

Meyer  &  Meyer,  Inverness,  Mont-      85, 325. 86 


Wheat  Joans,  1954  crop 

Campbell  Farming  Crop,  Har- 
din, Mont $430,6  ll.OO 

H.  B.  and  Allen  Kolstad.  Chester. 

Mont 234,  o43.  00 

Bill  Frazer  and  H.  B.  Kolstad.  I 

Chester,  Mont 116, 6|9.  00 

McNutt  Bros,  (operate  farm  in 
Liberty  County,  Mont.),  Eu- 
gene, Or^ 100. 7^4. 00 

Floyd     Warren.     Inc.,     Hardin. 

Mont 73.  5^2.  00 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  infict- 
ment  of  these  individuals,  any  i|iore 
than  I  think  the  Look  magazine  a^cle 
should  be  construed  as  an  indictmeiit  of 
the  Ariztma,  farmers,  but  I  think  It  is 
an  excellent  way  in  which  to  pointT  out 
the  improbability  of  correcting 
trouble  with  political  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  address  Imy- 
self  to  another  subject. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
CXDNORESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pri  ited 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  Con- 
gress," appearing  in  Plying  magazine  of 
January  1958,  written  by  Gill  Robb  Wil- 
son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edit<  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord, 
as  follows: 

Ah  Open  Lette*  to  the  ConghessI 
My  soul  writhed  with  indignation  wjhen, 
following  World  War  n,  the  free  natlonJde- 
faulted  their  mission  to  humanity  and Iper- 
mitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  set  up  satellites 
of  the  Balkan  countries.  East  Gernfany, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  China,  and  this  funda- 
mentally because  the  spokesmen  of  consti- 
tutional government  led  by  American  p<^lcy- 
makers  did  not  comprehend  the  slgnlflcfince 
of  the  air  environment  which  at  the  time 
was  almost  exclusively  theirs  to  command. 

It  required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  fo3eeee 
the  evolving  result.  And  already  this  vl^on- 
lesa  attitude  has  delivered  over  to  the  Sdvlet 
the  opportunity  to  set  up  additional  sltel- 
lltes  of  such  significance  as  to  Introduce  kan 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  universe.  i 

Having  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  well  tnay 
live  to  see  the  ultimate  cumulative  effects 
of  this  astigmatism  In  tragic  climax  uiiless 
American  leadership  comes  to  look  with  the 
eye  of  moral  responsibility  upon  the  air)  en- 
vironment in  which  the  fates  of  pe<A}les 
and  nations  will  be  forged  hcnceforthlfor 
centuries.  i 

Year  after  year  and  decade  upon  de^Mle. 
I  have  pled  and  warned  that  the  air  envijon- 
ment  Is  more  than  an  area  of  mechanical 
contrivance  for  telescoping  distance  and 
compacting  time.  It  is  a  measure  of  the 
imaginative  will  and  dedication  of  a  pe<>ple 
to  project  their  ideas  and  ideals.  If  t^ese 
ideas  and  ideals  are  no  longer  a  great  n±)ti- 
vating  force  In  their  lives,  the  fact  is  qulikly 
evident  in  their  apathy  toward  oppcn-tu^ty 
to  project  them.  And,  of  course,  such  a  ^n- 
dition  is  acciu-ately  indicative  of  the  dt 
of  any  nation  as  leader  of  civilization. 

Our  enduring  danger  is  not  commur 
per  se.  Communism,  with  its  vast  cynlci^^xio 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  andl  its 
disregard  for  the  deeper  instincts  of  society, 
had  but  one  purpose  to  serve — revolu^on. 
But  society  cannot  live  continuously 
revolution.    Already    Mr.    Khrushchev 
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had  to  portray  Stalin  and  his  revolution  ary 


regime  as  devils,  and  to  east  the!  MolotoT 
coterie  and  even  Zhxikov  into  outer  darkness. 
He  had  no  other  choice— i»lther  th$t  or  dis- 
avowal of  communism  as  n  produc^ve  ideol- 
ogy, an  untimely  action.  Already.  t(he  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  or  revolution  had  become  a 
surfeit.  A  Communist  leader  today  must 
promise  to  people  peace,  prosperity,  and  pres- 
tige just  as  must  the  spokesman  of  any  other 
political  formula.  ' 

The  leadership  of  the  United  Slates  bad 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  coni  ain  com- 
munism in  its  revolutionary  contect,  where 
It  would  wither  as  provenly  unprod  uctlve  of 
anything  but  ceaseless  toil,  endlei^  frustra- 
tion, and  constant  fear.  | 

This  golden  opportunity  for  Kmerlean 
statesmen  lay  iii  the  air  environment  where 
oontinuotu  and  nnmatctaable  American 
achievement  could  markedly  staletaate  any- 
thing achieved  In  the  name  of  e<mmuninn. 
Every  free  thinking  man  knows  ttasit  Soviet 
technological  triumph  is  not  the  phxluct  of 
Marxism  but  that  it  can  and  is  I  made  to 
appear  so  by  a  controlled  propaganda.  ( Ac- 
tuaUy  the  Kremlin  took  the  free  Enterprise 
tenet  of  incentive  reward  for  the  individual 
wtio  makes  good  on  his  (ipportuaity.  and 
turned  it  against  us  In  the  namejof  eom- 
munism.)  | 

But  American  leadership  has  adamantly 
refused  to  recognize  the  air  environment  for 
what  it  is — the  frontier  of  modem  statecraft, 
the  portal  to  fresh  intellectual  horiaons.  the 
atmosphere  of  a  better  human  desUi^y.  Hav- 
ing all  the  proven  physical  possibilities  to 
make  the  globe  manageable  and  disciplined 
for  a  united  human  family,  the  air  environ- 
ment still  could  not  be  envisioned  by  oior 
leaders  as  the  one  essential  area  fn  which 
the  United  States  must  be  superlatively  pro- 
gressive. As  a  result  the  Ijlind  hav$  led  the 
blind  into  a  ditch.  Red  leaders,  seizing  this 
situation  in  the  name  of  communl$m.  have 
bridged  the  chasm  between  whefe-e  tbelr 
cruel  and  bitter  ideology  stood  as  $  tool  of 
revolution,  to  attain  a  psychological  pleateau 
where  it  now  stands,  although  In  false  colors. 
as  a  political  system  capable  of  offering  its 
people  the  sclentiOc  and  inteUectual  leader- 
ship of  civilization.  , 

Today  the  Soviet  satelUtes  are  the  cocks 
crowing  up  the  sun  of  the  cosmoe  as  man 
mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  tmlverae.  Con- 
currently, evidence  denies  the  American 
potential  to  forge  its  mission  to  civ|Uization 
in  this  vaster  environment.  Only  reorienta- 
tion of  American  statecraft  and  a  coiisequent 
rebirth  of  national  character  could  josntrive 
this  miracle  and  I  see  no  stirring  cofeiscious- 
ness  of  such  necessity.  | 

This  is  a  bitter  realization.  With  *  myriad 
others,  I  had  hoped  that  our  owi|  people 
and  Government  would  lead  the  nations  into 
the  new  environment.  I  liad  trusied  that 
our  constitutional  Bepubllc  and  free  people 
would  design  their  unborn  something  bet- 
ter than  a  second  rate  fate.  Selftgovem- 
ment  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  social  sys- 
tems. Freedom  is  the  greatest  of  all  boons. 
But  these  Jewels  are  available  only  to  those 
who  cherish  them.  And  although  we  Amer- 
icans have  shown  an  amazing  capacity  to 
rise  to  emergency,  this  capacity  dl^nishes 
sharply  in  the  dynamic  air  environment 
where  the  pace  of  history  too  is  supersonic. 
From  present  evidence  It  seems  question- 
able that  our  tragically  abused  Western 
experiment  with  self-government  will  sur- 
vive the  turn  of  the  next  centi^.  The 
pattern  of  decUne  and  fall  which  hasbrought 
aU  former  empire  to  lU  knees  la  becoming 
vividly  apparent  in  the  tapestry  of  cur  na- 
tional life.  The  very  concept  of  natlDnallsm 
appears  fragmented  by  our  divisive)  forces. 
Our  advances  into  too  many  fields  of  h\unan 
progress  lately  have  been  forced  upon  tis  by 
circumstance  rather  than  elected  Iby  the 
dynamic  of  our  own  vision. 

Where  dire  necessity  has  forced  seme  no- 
table phase  of  technological  superior  ty  such 
as  the  long  range  bomber,  the  aton   bomb. 
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the  Jet  engine,  tlie  supersonic  alroraft,  and 

^ided  missile,  we  have  sat  on  the  accom- 
plishment until  our  lead  time  was  dissi- 
pated in  each  stiocesslve  case  and  fresh 
emergency  was  created — the  Soviet  achieve- 
ment of  pc^er  to  hoist  the  intercontinental 
missile  and  the  earth  satemtes  being  tlM 
latest  example  in  point. 

In  view  of  these  evidences  of  an  habitual 
pattern  of  expediency  in  such  a  fundamental 
u  defense,  we  are  now  forced  to  consider 
the  possiblUty  that  our  Government  has  be- 
come both  bureaucraUe  to  the  point  of 
ineffectiveness  and  belpleasly  vulnerable  to 
the  divisionary  effects  of  poUtloi. 

The  unhappy  evidence  is  voluminous  and 
progressive.  Mo  poUtlcat  adminlstrmtton  can 
escape  its  indictment.  Furttoem&orc.  we  the 
people,  are  a  party  to  it — palsied  patriotism, 
materlallstle  self-interest,  class  antafonlsm. 
Intellectual  apathy.    We  dcasrve  Uttle. 

But  inqylratlon  and  vision  sbould  come 
from  the  top.  and  our  statecraft  has  not 
been  inspiring  or  effective  for  many  years. 
In  fact,  It  has  been  impoverished  In  spirit, 
wavering  In  Judgment  and  barren  o(  vision. 
Though  the  blood  of  the  eltlaen  has  pur- 
chased victory  that  the  land  might  be  secure, 
oiir  leaders  have  been  unable  to  capitalize 
on  the  saerifloe.  Bven  peace  ha*  eluded 
them.  Though  the  yoiing  pllou  and  the 
artisans  and  scientists  have  stood  ready  to 
exploit  the  universe  for  the  national  secur- 
ity, the  Government  does  not  take  advantage 
of  their  readiness.  Though  the  airmen,  the 
trail  blazers  of  the  air  environment,  again 
and  again  have  demonstrated  their  adequacy 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  the 
Government  refuting  the  evidence,  has  com- 
promised with  its  mortal  enemies — m\ir- 
derers,  assassins  and  atheists  though  they 
be — and  actxially  set  them  up  in  business — 
Germany,  the  Balkans.  China.  Korea,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  now  the  Near  East. 

All  of  this  has  transpired  impartially  dur- 
ing successive  political  admlnlstratlona  to 
the  point  where  the  gravest  danger  faced  by 
the  United  States  has  become  public  loss  of 
confidence  in  Government.  Nor  can  this 
circumstance  be  ameliorated  by  avoidance. 
It  must  be  met  head  on  or  not  at  all.  And 
not  to  meet  it  Is  to  court  intellectiud 
anarchy. 

Mark  this.  The  burden  of  public  con- 
cern is  not  that  the  Soviet  aggressor  achieved 
an  Immediately  decisive  weapon  in  this  inter- 
continental missile  and  satellite.  Knowl- 
edgeable people  understand  full  well  the 
timing  of  transition  between  manned  air- 
power  and  effective  pushbutton  war.  The 
^  great  concern  is  that  the  enemy  acliieved 
these  competitive  goals  as  the  result  of  his 
timely  educational  program,  his  accurate 
viewpoint  on  the  significance  of  the  air  en- 
vironment, hia  policy  of  incentive  for  the 
indxistry  and  science  which  must  create  the 
tools  of  the  new  environment,  and  within  a 
framework  of  noncompetitive  military  serv- 
ices. All  of  this  is  in  direct  contrast  to  our 
own  activity  in  these  respects.  And  to  con- 
firm the  public  concern  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  attained  these  goals  in  the  face  of 
continuous  American  complacency;  that  the 
enemy  made  a  revolutionary  breakthrough 
at  a  Ume  of  deliberately  curtailed  American 
effort:  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
American  effort  is  so  hopelessly  mired  in 
dupUcation.  waste,  and  extraneotis  considera- 
tions that  no  amount  of  budget  could  ade- 
quately serve  the  lead  time  of  national 
security. 

We  must  view  this  current  crisis  In  de- 
fense affairs  against  a  broader  context  than 
its  economic  factors  alone,  vital  as  they 
are,  for  though  we  give  full  acknowledg- 
ment to  them,  we  find  no  logic  In  Govern- 
ment's formula  for  economy. 

Qovemment's  prelude  of  propaganda  to 
recent  curtailment  at  defense  funds  was 
qualitative  superiority.  In  presenting  this 
thesis  the  spokesmen  contrasted  the  effec- 
tiveness of  oiir  modem  weapons  systems  to 


that  of  predeoeasor  systems.  A  superscmlo 
bomber  with  a  hydrogen  warhead  has  greater 
devastating  power  than  a  former  Wing  of 
B-M's  and.  since  there  are  only  so  many 
enemy  targets  to  be  saturated,  we  woiild 
need  only  so  many  bombers — ^that  sort  at 
thing.  The  intent  was  to  prime  a  favorable 
atmosphere  for  stretchout  and  c\irtailment 
of  qtiantity.  Actually,  the  only  sound  esti- 
mate of  adequate  quantity  is  based  on  com- 
parison with  enemy  capabiUty.  More  impor- 
tant to  knowledgeable  people  is  the  fact  that 
in  advancing  quaUtatlve  superiority  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  quantitative  supremacy  Govern- 
ment was  depending  on  the  most  speculative, 
elusive,  and  intangible  factor  that  oould  be 
eonsldered.  And.  sure  enough,  ttM  recent 
revtiauon  of  Soviet  technology  has  knocked 
the  quaUtatlve  supertorlty  thesis  Into  a 
oodMd  bat.  Its  enduring  damage  was  that 
Oovemment  espoused  It  seriously  and  caused 
speculation  alxmt  the  reasoning  power  at  our 
<lef  ense  phUosopbeca. 

When  the  f uU  extent  of  the  defense  cur- 
tailment was  activated.  Its  blight  frtl  Imma- 
dlately  on  the  atreraft  Industry,  traditionally 
the  vi;tim  of  various  poUtleal  moods  and 
now  dealt  a  blow  of  unparalleled  proportions. 
Since  this  industry  Is  the  prime  source  of 
tools  for  the  air  environment,  the  swift  and 
undoubted  weakening  of  tu  structure  calls 
the  Judgment  of  Government  to  sharp  ac- 
count. Whether  there  was  intent  to  throw 
this  industry  into  nationalization  or  deprees 
it  for  capture  by  other  interests,  or  Intent 
to  create  an  atmosphere  for  the  greater  par- 
ticipation of  general  industry  in  the  air  de- 
fense field,  is  subject  to  controversy.  But 
there  can  be  scant  controversy  that  these 
effects  are  the  result.  That  Government  will 
save  in  long-range  expenditure  for  airpower 
by  disruption  of  the  aircraft  industry  is  too 
Ulogical  to  be  debated. 

But  perhapa  It  Is  futile  to  discuss  such 
detail  when  the  entire  matter  traces  to  the 
fact  that  no  national  administration  ever 
has  grarped  the  significance  of  the  air  en- 
vironment. Nor,  perhaps,  should  I  be  using 
the  term  "air  environment"  without  more 
explanation. 

In  earUer  periods  of  history,  military  power 
was  restricted  to  the  bridging  of  land  mnsses 
alone.  Nations  were  competitive  in  terms  of 
armies.  Power  was  exercised  in  the  environ- 
ment of  land  geography. 

Then  came  the  age  of  seafaring.  Nations 
became  competitive  in  overseas  discovery  and 
conquest.  The  enviromnent  of  a  nation's 
strength  was  a  blending  of  armies  and  navies. 
But  whether  the  strength  involved  was  in 
terms  of  land  geography  or  ocean  geography, 
it  was  in  the  environment  of  siirface  activity. 
This  pattern  was  static  over  many  centuries 
and  strong  organic  military  establishment 
developed  as  its  expression.  As  the  indus- 
trial revolution  matured,  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment gathered  vast  economic,  social,  and 
political  infiuences  around  themselves.  In 
time  the  term  "the  military  mind"  came  Into 
tue.  The  military  mind  was  not  the  mind 
of  the  soldier  or  sailor.  It  was  the  self-inter- 
ested static  mind  of  all  the  influences  gath- 
ered in  the  old  military  complex. 

Then  suddenly,  within  a  handbreadth  of 
time  as  military  evolution  is  measured,  came 
the  radical  and  unprecedented  new  environ- 
ment— the  environment  of  the  air.  It  ran 
headlong  into  the  complex  of  Interests  which 
comprised  the  traditional  enviromnent. 
When  Government  was  forced  by  irrefutable 
evidence  to  recognize  air  potential,  the  tra- 
ditional establishment  and  aU  of  its  allied 
interests  attempted  to  contain  it.  The  hope 
was  vain.  Its  ferment  burst  out  of  the  old 
wineskins  despite  all  that  bureaucracy  and 
its  customers  could  do. 

Event\iaUy.  in  World  War  IX.  the  environ- 
ment as  the  decisive  area  of  action  was  so 
exemplified  that  the  traditional  combination 
of  interests  which  formed  defense  bureauc- 
racy had  to  be  extenuated  to  make  place  for 


It.  Its  power  was  such  that  two  of  Ma 
strikes,  as  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  oould 
make  unneoeasary  the  clash  of  vast  conven- 
tional armlae.  Its  asoenrtanfiy  over  surfaoa 
naval  power  wae  such  that  ships  dared  not 
put  to  sea  without  its  protection.  So  a  new 
National  Defense  Act  was  contrived  to  make 
place  for  airpower.  Against  this  act.  I  and 
many  other  railed  unavalllngly. 

And  what  was  the  result?  The  result  was 
a  hydraheaded  oompromlss  of  military.  In- 
dustrial, and  poUtlcal  Influences  which  as- 
signed airpower  a  nAe — which  it  later  re- 
futed in  Korea — but  denied  that  national 
destiny  almost  solely  rested  with  the 
environment. 

The  result ' 


hunger  devours  the  national  Inonme  witliout 
aasuiing  the  national  defense. 

This  Intellectual  travesty  Is  rsprsssated  to 
the  American  people  as  balanced  power.  In 
some  respects,  it  la  Indeed  balanced.  Zt  is 
balanced  poUticaUy,  balanced  to  usurp  mili- 
tary leadership  by  secretarial  bursaucraey; 
balanead  to  ooDsums  the  taqwjrsr;  balaiwiad 
to  generate  unrelenting  latenarvloe  btttsr- 
ness;  balanced  to  compromise  every  known 
tenet  of  nUUtary  command;  balanced  to 
swallow  the  talenu  of  great  ofllcers  In  an 
eervlcee:  balanced  to  reqtUre  conscription; 
balanced  to  waste  manpower:  balanced  to 
assiire  the  Soviet  lead  time  in  technology  to 
the  point  that  American  conquest  probably 
eventvuOly  will  be  accomplished  without  a 
shot  In  self-defense. 

But  insofar  as  being  balanced  for  XtM 
prevention  of  war;  or  balanced  to  secure  the 
most  defense  for  the  least  cost;  or  balanced 
to  maintain  a  firm  air  defense  Industry,  or 
balanced  to  lead  the  United  States  into  the 
cosmic  phase  of  the  air  environment,  no 
contrivance  was  ever  more  ill  fitted  to  its 
miaaion.  And  not  vmtil  Government  focuses 
defense  in  the  air  environment  with  all  rise 
in  the  perspective  of  support  will  order  come 
out  of  chaos. 

The  American  people  have  fondly  believed 
that  the  Nation  stands  well  in  comprehen- 
sive airpower.  This  too  is  a  delu^on.  If 
war  were  to  t>e  fought  today,  the  gaps  in 
American  airpower  in  such  fundamental  re- 
spects as  logistic  capability  would  shock  the 
citizens  to  their  heels.  Maintenance  of 
global  airbases  by  air  transport  under  war 
conditions  would  be  impossible  to  all  exist- 
ing dvU  and  military  transport  combined. 

True,  some  hold  that  war  with  atomic 
weap>ons  would  be  concluded  before  the  ne- 
cessity for  logistic  supply  of  global  airbases 
became  necessary.  And  it  would  be  if  war 
were  a  game  of  chess  or  an  exact  sdenoe.  But 
it  is  neither.  It  Is  a  study  m  errors.  If  there 
is  vrar.  it  will  be  awful  and  punishing  to  all 
concerned  but  it  will  not  necessarUy  be  short 
In  duration  nor  wlU  its  aftermath  of  policing 
be  lees  onerous  than  its  confUct.  Further- 
more, the  survival  and  relief  of  the  dvU 
populatl<m  In  acttial  atomic  war  would  re- 
quire air  logistics  to  a  degree  almost  beyond 
calculation.  But  there  are  no  funds  to  de- 
velop air  logistics  because  defense  funds  are 
consumed  out  of  air  environment  by  com- 
promised political  and  military  poUcy.  Cer- 
tainly this  does  not  fit  Into  the  party  line 
of  the  Air  Force  any  more  than  it  adapts  to 
the  party  line  of  any  other  branch  of  service, 
but  I  am  not  interested  in  party  llnea. 
None  of  them  has  prevented  the  present  sit- 
uation and  none  of  them  has  that  capability 
under  present  defense  organization. 

Nonetheless,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  man  In  uniform  represents 
today  the  best  cross  section  of  inteUectual 
integrity  and  national  devotion  to  be  fotmd 
in  all  the  United  States.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  men  and  officers  m  all  military 
services  are  as  f uUy  frustrated  as  Is  the  cause 
they  serve.  The  national  defense  as  consti- 
tuted and  administered  Is  a  Uirture  at  Xbatx 
nK>rale  and  a  distraction  at  their  devotkiB, 
the  Army  man.  the  Navy  man.  and  the  Ma- 
rine no  less  than  the  man  in  Air  Voroa  hiusb 
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There  are  thoosftndB  of  ofBeera  and  men  in 
every  aerrlce  who  would  sserlfloe  their  careers 
Bt  a  moment's  aotloe  If  thereby  they  could 
serve  their  country  as  did  Butler  of  the  Ma- 
rines, Slmma  of  the  Navy,  MacArthur  of  the 
Army,  or  Mitchell  of  the  Air  Corps.  Within 
weeks,  I  have  bad  certain  of  them  ask  tf  I 
could  assist  them  to  bypass  the  btireaucracy 
so  that  they  might  lay  scientific  suggestion 
on  the  desk  of  leadership.  In  cold  realism  I 
had  to  warn  them  that  Individual  action  Is 
not  the  answer  to  oiir  confusion;  that  the 
system  must  be  changed;  that  the  stimmlt  is 
well  Insulated  from  such  as  I;  and  that  the 
country  needs  them  too  much  to  have  them 
needlessly  sacrificed.  Incidentally,  these 
were  not  Air  Force  officers. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  deliver  the 
American  people  and  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional Government  to  a  more  certain  future? 

Nothing  can  be  done  short  of  a  rebirth  of 
national  character.  It  requires  time  to  make 
amends  for  the  years  of  vlalonless  education 
which  have  cursed  our  masses  to  medlocracy. 
Bow  does  one  restore  overnight  the  political 
■anlty  of  a  republic  that,  bastardized  Into 
constitutional  socialism,  bids  competitively 
In  the  franchise  market  place  for  the  favor 
of  self-seeking  minorities,  wealthy  patrons 
and  class-conscious  demagogs?  How  does 
one  inspire  a  national  conscience  that  sits 
In  conference  with  despots  and  compromises 
with  the  bloody  handed  to  escape  the  ordeal 
of  defending  freedom?  How  does  one  pro- 
tect the  Innocent  and  punish  the  evil  in  a 
system  of  law  that  practices  the  techniques 
but  not  the  spirit  of  Justice?  How  does  one 
reason  with  a  public  mind  that  classes  the 
years  of  youth  devoted  to  service  of  country 
as  lost  years? 

I  am  not  even  sure  anjrthlng  can  be  done 
because  there  are  none  eo  sightless  as  the 
willful  blind.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  air 
age  self -evidently  opened  windows  to  fresh 
scientific  exploration,  revised  the  pace  of  re- 
■ponalblUty  for  good  or  evil,  radically 
changed  the  relative  stature  of  nations  and 
made  civilization  thrice  sensitive  to  Its 
moral  and  spiritual  concepts,  we  airmen  have 
been  Just  "aviation  enthusiasts" — an  epithet 
rather  than  an  encomium. 

So  I  have  no  illusions— only  cold  hard  com- 
fortless fact  to  lean  upon.  It  may  be  too 
late  to  arrest  the  declining  light  of  the 
American  mission  to  humanity.  Govern- 
ment is  too  unwieldy  for  action,  too  pre- 
occupied by  politics,  and  the  citizenship  Is 
too  fragmented  by  lesser  loyalties  and  too 
welded  to  special  Interests  to  use  the  fran- 
chise for  dedicated  purpose.  I  and  mine  are 
committed  to  share  the  common  fate  of 
all.  But  we  do  not  have  to  like  it.  And  at 
least  we  are  privileged  to  walk  with  our  eyes 
open.    And  maybe  that  is  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  at  our 
throats  may  make  vital  blunders.  If  we  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  them,  as  he  was 
In  turn  of  our  vlslonless  policies,  the  tide 
might  flow  again  to  our  future.  And  of 
course  there  Is  always  to  be  considered  the 
Inscrutable  patience  of  God.  On  the  thesis 
that  we  are  not  scrubbed  by  the  latter  and 
that  the  Soviet  Is  not  all  wise,  we  can  base 
our  nopee  and  find  motivation  to  seek  reblrtn 
of  the  Republic.  Such  a  project  is  vast  and 
time  consuming  but  certain  initial  moves 
can  be  made. 

In  the  first  place  the  leaders  must  get  up 
and  lead.  In  the  second  place  the  unseemly 
Jousting  for  partisan  ad/antage  In  the  face 
of  national  crisis  must  be  subverted.  And 
In  the  third  place  the  people  must  be  taken 
Into  the  confidence  of  the  Government. 
"Little  business"  especially  among  other 
vital  segments  of  our  national  economy  has 
long  felt  exiled.  This  Is  Intolerable  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  in- 
dustrial giant  rivaling  America.  Govern- 
ment must  give  freeh  regard  to  incentive  for 
free  private  enterprise.  It  Is  not  healthy 
that  most  of  our  Industry  finds  scant  enthu- 


siasm for  doing  business  with  Government 
because  It  has  no  confidence  that  Govern- 
ment has  business  senalbiUty. 

But  In  any  case,  whatever  the  first  succes- 
sive steps  may  be,  the  main  theme  mmst  be 
to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which  the  Ifatlon 
can  be  put  confidently  to  work  In  a  spirit  of 
determined  unity.  I 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  lay  out  on  a!  piece 
of  paper  a  program  for  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  knows  full  well  what  stepte  can  be 
taken  to  eliminate  waste  and  dupUeatlon 
and  to  bring  responsibility  back  of  tech- 
nological research.  There  Is  no  latk  of 
brains  and  experience  In  the  Congress  to 
ass\n«  adequate  defense  at  a  cost  the  Ifatlon 
can  afford  The  will  of  the  Congress  rather 
than  Its  ability  contains  the  key  to  the  situ- 
ation. And  that  will  must  focus  on  me  air 
environment  for  there  and  there  on|ir  lies 
possibility  of  recovery  for  the  stature  •f  the 
Nation. 

It  can  and  will  be  denied  by  man]|  that 
the  Soviet  satellites  Indicate  a  back^ound 
of  industrial,  educational  and  scientific  power 
superior  to  ovir  own.  But  "by  their  Irults 
ye  shall  know  them."  And  Soviet  fruit$  have 
been  ripe  and  abundant.  How  quickly  they 
caught  up  on  the  long-range  bombef.  th-^ 
atom  bomb,  the  supersonic  fighter;  the 
guided  mlEsile,  the  Jet  transport.  So,  |kot  in 
Itself  but  in  its  connotation,  the  Soviet  (satel- 
lites are  the  gravest  of  warnings  against 
excuse  or  complacency. 

Whatever  Is  done  inunedlately  In  cottnter- 
measure  to  the  Soviet  technological  a<^leve- 
ment  must  be  of  such  practical  natunq  as  to 
seize  the  offensive  from  the  enemy.  Iliany 
avenues  might  suggest  themselves  while  the 
satellites  are  still  in  a  speculative  stagte  as  a 
military  achievement.  J 

One  such  would  be  a  crash  program  to 
make  the  supersonic  nuclear-powered  bomb- 
er operational.  Although  no  indication  has 
come  through  at  this  writing,  it  seem|  rea- 
sonable to  Judge  that  the  satellites  have 
been  hoisted  by  at  least  an  Initial  afipllca- 
tion  of  nuclear  power.  A  truly  operational 
stable  of  unlimited  range,  high  performance, 
manned  bombers  would  swing  the  military 
balance  of  power  sharply  to  their  poaMaaor 
and  go  far  to  stalemate  the  possibiUty  of 
war  for  a  reasonable  stretch  of  time  la  case 
their  operator  were  a  free  nation.  T 

I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  speculate  c|)enly 
on  various  poasibilities  but  they  exist  in 
the  air  environment  and  lack  only  iunds 
and  sound  organization  to  bear  fruit.  I 
mention  the  nuclear-powered  bomber  only 
because  I  am  confident  the  Soviet  satellite 
has  connotations  of  Bed  exploration  Iz  that 
direction. 

Now  I  wish  to  assure  the  reader  t  lat  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  setting  oiir  present  criti- 
cal situation  against  a  background  o  t  de- 
teriorated national  character,  nor  do  I  have 
aught  but  good  will  and  sympathetic !  hope 
for  those  who  bear  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  oiu:  fate.  Out  of  the  history  of  man^  na- 
tions and  peoples  who  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  their  day,  I  can  see  how  difficult  Ijt  has 
been  for  our  own  leaders  and  people  toj  tiu'n 
away  from  a  trusted  and  proven  environ- 
ment to  pioneer  In  the  new  and  strange. 
I  can  see  how  kindly  motives  and  a  jsense 
of  good  will  have  wrecked  the  check)  and 
balances  of  a  Republic  In  the  nanie  of 
democracy,  although  there  never  was  a  suc- 
cessful democracy  In  all  time  and  there 
never  will  be.  I  can  see  how  the  p4sslon 
for  peace.  Just  Uke  the  passion  for  conAuest, 
contributes  to  tragedy  worse  than  war — 
slavery  and  the  death  of  the  spirit  and  llark- 
ness  of  the  mind. 

So.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  la  r  the 
cards  face  up  on  the  table  and  rea<  1  the 
spots  as  they  lie.  It  Is  a  time  for  t  free 
man  to  stand  up.  Certainly  recrimination 
Of  any  Is  furthest  from  my  intention. 'it  is 

even  probable  that.  If  my  confreres  ^nd  I 
have  lived  otir  mature  lives  in  the  ali-  en- 
vironment and  had  been  more  articulate  and 


leas  selfish  competitively,  we  would|  have  had 
better  audience.  j 

But  regret  over  the  dereliction !  of  other* 
or  of  ourselves  is  now  alike  unproductive. 
The  entire  regime  of  freedom  is  at  istake  and 
nothing  less  than  a  soul  searchltLg  of  our 
national  character  will  serve  as  %  turning 
point  to  retrace  to  where  this  beloved  land 
stands  once  more  with  Its  mission  to  civili- 
zation renewed  and  its  strength:  mightily 
repaired. 

God  help  us  all  to  help  ourselvea. 

OiLL  ROBB  WlUON, 

Editor  and  Pt  bliaher. 


STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
ANTARCTICA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  last  wfeek  grat- 
ifyingly  announced  that  it  wiU  partici- 
pate m  a  continuing  program jof  study 
and  research  in  Antarctica.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  studies  will 
continue,  following  terminatiofi  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Ye 
cember  1958. 

This  announcement  mentic 
NSF  is  but  one  of  many  agenc^ 
will  conduct  continuing  Ant 
grams.    I  ask  today:  "What 
programs?    By  which  agencies?! 


In  De- 

that  the 

which 

itic  pro- 

these 

On  how 


large  a  scale?  And  who  is  doine  the  co- 
ordinating?" I 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  time  for  oar  Qot- 
emment  to  make  coordinated,  concrete 
plans  for  permanent  protection  0f  its  own 
national  interests  in  AntarcticaL 

Up  imtil  now.  there  have  been  rumors 
regarding  many  future  programs,  but 
few  actual  plans  have  been  announced. 
It  is  time  for  a  careful  program  of  action 
on  this  subject  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  In 
our  own  national  interest  for  permanent 
occupancy  and  development  of  strategic 
areas  of  this  continent. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  members 
of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  begin  hearing  on  my 
bill,  S.  2189,  calling  for  creaUan  of  the 
Richard  E.  Bjrrd  Antarctic  Commission. 
This  Coomiission  would  be  responsible 
for  planning  the  operation  of  ml  future 
activities  by  the  United  StatcsTln  Ant- 
arctica— and  for  that  matter,  in!  the  Arc- 
tic areas.  ^ 

Many  vital  factors  other  than  scien- 
tific resesu'ch  must  be  colisidered. 
Among  these  are: 

First.  We  must  determine  oui*  position 
regarding  United  States  Territorial 
claims  in  the  Antarctica.  Thisf  decision 
on  territorial  rights  has  been  pj^stponed 
for  years.  j 

Second.  We  must  try  to  detelr  Russia 
from  taking  over  strategic  areas  of  the 
continent.  i 

Third.  We  must  capitalize  on  ihe  min- 
eral deposits  and  other  strategic  values 
of  the  Antarctic.  | 

In  the  event  of  war,  there  is  always  a 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  enemy  attack.  This  makes 
the  maintenance  of  an  open  Waterway 
around  Cap>e  Horn  vital  to  our  national 
security.  One  Russian  subnuuOne  base 
properly  located,  without  deterrent  from 
the  United  States,  might  well  (^ose  thiB 
vital  route. 

Fortunately,  the  United  Statei  has  had 
outstanding  Antarctic  experts  ^rho  have 
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devoted  virtually  their  lifetlnieB  to  our 
Interests  In  this  area  and  la  the  Arctic. 

Washington  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  soeh  leader  when 
the  Board  of  Trade  holds  a  dvic  testi- 
monial hmeheon  for  the  famous  Finn 
Ronne  on  his  return  eariy  in  March.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  about 
this  fine  occasion. 

For  the  moment,  let  me  Just  say  that 
Captain  Ronne  Is  the  commander  of 
Ellsworth  Station  and  the  scientifle 
leader  of  the  station — the  only  such  in- 
dividual to  serve  in  this  dual  capacity  in 
the  Antarctic  This  cooraceous  son  of 
Norway,  long  since  an  honored  citi«n 
of  our  own  land,  symbolizes  the  manj 
valiant  leaders  of  \^king  and  other  ex- 
traction, who  have  written  epics  of  dar- 
ing in  the  frozen  regions.  The  welcome 
home  to  him  will  be  a  greeting  as  well 
to  Admiral  Dufek  and  all  the  other 
Americans  serving  in  the  Antarctic. 

But  in  the  meftntim<>.  time  is  of  the 
essence  for  Congressional  action.  A 
piecemeal  approach — on-again,  off- 
agaln — wUl  no  longer  sufDce. 

Someday,  we  may  wake  up  and  find 
ourselves  as  badly  embarrassed  over 
Russian  polar  exi^oits  as  we  were  em- 
barraased  over  the  sputniks. 

That  must  not  happen. 

Fortunately,  since  1928.  the  United 
States  Navy  has  been  alert.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  its  authority,  it  has  spearheaded 
our  Government's  operations  in  Antarc- 
tica. On  December  7.  1957.  Comdr. 
Paul  H.  Frasier.  of  the  Navy,  dtiivered 
an  ^ddrea  outlining  the  Navy's  role  in 
the  current  intematlcmal  geophysical 
year  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Commander  Frazier's  speech  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxooas. 
as  follows: 
Ths  NavtIb  Bols  nt  trs  IGY  Umxtib  Sraxn 

ANTASCTIC  PBOOtAM 

(AddTMB  by  Paul  W.  Prater,  eommandar. 

United  States  Navy,  delivered  December  7. 

1957,    for    the    Aaaociatlon    of    American 

0«ogri4>herB.    MkOtOm    AUantlc    Dlvtateo, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

The  IntematlQoal  Geophysleal  Tear  which 
commenced  on  July  1,  19&5,  is  the  third 
such  Geophysical  Tear  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  first  rach  year  was  In  1882; 
the  second.  In  1932.  The  results  of  these 
first  2  Geophysical  Tears  had  a  distinct  Im- 
pact on  the  world  of  science  and.  in  turn, 
affected  each  one  of  ua  ii.  our  normal  way 
of  life. 

Each  Geophysical  Tear  has  been  greater  in 
scope,  as  the  tools  by  which  we  Veam  becanve 
more  accvurate  and  we  had  more  knowledge 
on  viiich  to  base  our  findings.  To  date,  we 
have  spent  approximately  832  mlllloa  la 
building  bases  for  our  sclentlsta  in  tha 
Antarctic.  We  have  done  this  In  the  moat 
remote  area  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  values  of  the  Antarctic  are  not 
readily   apparent,  but   values  <k>  exist.     We 

know  that  tbara  are  minerals  of  all  types 
present  in  the  Antarctic,  but  we  do  not  know 
to  what  extent.  No  large  strikes  of  oil  or 
minerals  have  oeen  made  that  will  open  the 
coaUnent  to  sperulators  and  z&lnera.  AU 
that  we  can  say  at  Uie  peeeent  time  is  thaS 
ve  do  not  know  what  la  tlisrs.  However,  we 
cannot  afford  to  say  that  a  continent  the 
siae  of  the  United  States  and  Burope  com- 
bined has  no  econosnlc  value  becatiae  w  do 
not  kxunr  that  It  does  or  does  noC 


Tlie  Aatatetle  Continent,  serving  as  a 
sclenttflc  platf  am.  la  at  extreme  value  to  the 
latamatkmal  Oeofxhysical  Year.  The  earth 
la  under  study  by  some  40  partidpatlBg 
nations.  Of  these  40  nations.  12  have  buUt 
46  stations  In  the  Antarctic  All  of  these 
nations  recognlae  the  future  potential  of 
the  Antarctic. 

Sdentlfle  areas  In  which  intensive  Invcstl- 
gatlons  Uuroughoufc  the  wcrld  are  now  under- 
way: Aurora  and  alrglow,  coemle  rays,  geo- 
magnetism, giaclology.  gravity  maaaure- 
menta.  ionospheric  physics,  meteorology, 
oceanography,  seismology,  eolar  activity, 
longitude  and  latitude  determlnatlona, 
roctot  exploration  of  the  upper  ataaoepbere. 
and  oatelUta  exploration  of  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

During  th«  winter  of  lft54-55,  the  T7SS 
Atka  made  a  voyage  to  survey  the  ice  con- 
ditions adjacent  to  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
and  to  find  a  favorable  coastal  site  for 
establishing  a  base  station.  The  1955-58 
mission,  called  Operation  Deep  Precse  I,  was 
organised  to  Install  the  Little  America  Sta- 
tion and  to  transport  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  the  construction  of  2  forward  sta- 
tions, the  Pole  Station  at  the  South  Pole  and 
Byrd  StatUm  In  Ifarle  Byrd  Land  at  80  de- 
grees south,  lao  degrees  west.  United  States 
achlevem«ita  Include  a  logtotle  f  aelUty  sta- 
tion at  liolf  nrdo  Sound  and  stations  on  the 
Knox  coast  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Weddell 
Sea,  as  weU  as  a  station  at  Cape  Adare 
oeenpled  Jointly  by  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  Statea. 

In  the  Antarctic,  obaervers  are  aCudylng 
the  timing,  the  rapid  changes,  and  the  geo- 
graphical  location  of  the  Aurora.  They  are 
breaking  the  light  Into  its  component  colors, 
using  spectroscopes  and  other  equipment. 

Some  cosmlc-iay  atudies  are  being  carried 
out  eoatlniioaaljr  aboard  shlpe  en  route  to 
Antarctica  and  off  the  coaat.  At  Little 
America,  two  teleaoopes  are  fumlahlng  con- 
UnuottS  records.  Balloons  arc  frequently 
carrying  special  cosmic-ray  Inatmmenta. 

The  United  Statea  XOT  geamagneUe  pro- 
gram calls  for  systematie  measurement  of 
magneUe  variations  at  a  large  number  of 
locatlona.  Including  each  ot  tbm  tatlons  In 
Antarctica. 

About  a  tenth  ot  the  earth'e  land  surface 
la  covered  by  lea.  Of  this  Ice,  the  glacisra 
located  tn  Oreanland  and  Antarctica  have  a 
very  atrang  influence  on  the  weather  at  re- 
mote parts  of  the  earth.  The  IGY  problem 
tncludea  an  unprecedented  thorough  explo- 
ration or  Um  pbjrslcal  aspects  of  the  Ant- 
arctic ice  rikcet  and  its  extension  Into  the 
ocean  and  the  shelf  loe. 

SeientlstB  are  covering  very  wMe  erpanses 
of  texrltory  tn  the  Antarctic.  Holes  are  being 
drilled  down  to  a  record  depth  ol  1,000  feet 
and  enow  eamplea  taken,  temperatures  meas- 
ured, and  the  age  at  the  varloxie  Ice  layers 
estimated. 

In  the  Antarctic,  radar-nice  eoimdlngs  are 
recording,  in  detail,  the  helots  and  move- 
ments of  the  eleetrifled  layers  of  air  above 
the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  their  radio- 
reflecting  properties.  The  unusually  large 
and  sudden  changes  during  periods  of  dls- 
turbanoea  are  being  studied  by  all  stations, 
very  ^oeely  coordinated,  not  only  within  the 
Antarctic  but  stations  throughout  the  world. 
At  Byrd  Station,  accurate  recordings  are  be- 
ing made  of  atmospheric  noise  or  radio 
static  at  several  radio  frequencies. 

A  complete  Eiirface  and  balloon  weather 
observation  program  is  being  carried  out  for 
aU  the  xmitad  SUtes  stations  tn  the  Ant- 
arctic Weather  Information  is  being  ob- 
tained from  the  earth's  surface  up  to  as  high 
as  100,000  feet  or  more. 

In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  meteor- 
ological program  of  surface  and  upper  air 
observatloDs,  a  signlflcsnt  part  of  the  United 
statea  HOT  activities  In  the  Antaretle  is  the 
operatloB  of  a  weather  central.  During 
1067-88.  this  unit  la  functioning  aa  collec- 


tion center  for  weatbcr  lafomiatkm  firom 
whaling  vasseie,  expedftlan  iftlps,  aircraft. 
Antaretle  statlona  and  travelog  partlea, 
ocean  islands,  and  etatloae  tn  Africa.  Boutb 
America.  Australia,  and  New  SeaJand. 

A  small,  but  pioneering,  program  of  rocket 
exploration  la  under  way  for  the  Antaretle 
region.  It  is  being  eanied  cut  by  means  of 
rockoons  from  aboard  an  icebreaker  en  route 
to  Antaretlea  and  off  the  e^aaetel  Ice  abelf . 
These  rockets  reach  an  altitude  of  60  miles 
and  carry  instrtments  for  experiments  in 
geomagnetism,  ooemlc  rays,  and  Aurora. 

Earthquakes  and  earth  motions  are  the 
cooeein  ot  seisntologlsts.  During  the  IGY, 
there  wUl  be  at  leaet  three  fixed  selsmie  sta- 
tions at  United  States  sltea.  m  addition, 
sefamologlsts  are  working  eloaely  during  the 
summer  with  glacl<Hogist8  in  estimating  the 
thickness  of  the  Antarctic  lee  thnnigh  ob- 
servation of  artificial  earthquakes. 

The  aeope  of  the  third  Geoirtiysleal  Tear 
commencing  in  Jtily,  when  compared  to  the 
first  two.  Is  tremendous.  The  results  win 
be  In  basic  scientifle  findings  and  win  be 
priceless  when  applied  to  our  present-day 
knowledge.  Theee  data  tend  to  advance  our 
scientific  knowledge  toward  even  greater 
things  than  ttiey  have  developed  or  dis- 
covered in  the  past  75  years. 

The  scientists,  of  course,  chose  the  if»cation 
of  these  baaes.  It  was  our  job  to  put  the 
bases  where  they  wanted  then.  Oar  initial 
effort  at  base  building  took  place  In  the  TTnee 
Sea  during  Deep  Preeze  I.  when  we  built 
Little  America  Station  and  McMurdo  Sound 
air  operating  faculty.  These  bases  served 
aa  staging  areas  for  the  oonatnictlon  of  Byrd 
Station  and  South  Pole  Station.  Byrd  Sta- 
tion was  a  tractor-train  operation  wttb  atr 
support.  wbUe  the  South  Pole  was  an  air- 
drop mission  entirely. 

The  first  problem  was  WTtiUng  an  airstrip 
Bite  on  loe  at  Mclfnrdo  Sound.  The  Ice- 
breaken  Kditto  and  Glacier  pentrated 
the  icepack  of  the  Roes  Sea  and  »n»»<M»4  an 
airfield  on  12-foot-thlck  bay  lee  In  lle- 
Murdo  Sound.  Navy  wheeled  aircraft  then 
flew  in  from  New  Zealand  and  landed  with- 
out Incident.  Aircraft  from  the  airfield  on 
loe  fanned  over  the  continent  on  exploratory 
mgbX*. 

The  entire  materials  for  the  South  Pole 
Station  were  off-loaded  and  stored  at  Mo- 
If xutlo  Sound  for  an  early  start  during  Deep 
Free2se  n.  The  Air  Force  Globemasten 
loaded  the  material  and  commenced  air 
drt^plng  it  at  the  South  Pole  before  the 
arrival  of  ships. 

Uttle  America  off-loaded  was  accompHshed 
owtT  the  bay  loe  of  Kaiaan  Bay,  being  hauled 
i  miles  from  the  ship  side  to  the  base  site. 

A  reoonnalsaance  party  set  out  with  light 
vehldea  to  lay  a  safe  traU  from  Uttle 
America  to  Byrd  Station.  After  the  heavy 
tractor  train  left  Little  America  for  Byrd 
Station,  we  suffered  another  casualty.  A 
heavy  caterptllar  tractor  feU  Into  a  crevasaa 
and  carried  the  driver  to  his  death.  Thla 
trail  was  abandoned  and  the  oonatmetlon 
of  Byrd  Station  was  postponed  untU  Ca^ 
Freeaen. 

The  Glacier  completed  a  reconnalasanca 
trip  around  the  Antarctic  Continent  to  sur- 
vey base  sites  while  the  other  ships  pro- 
ceeded home.  Deep  Preeae  I  was  completed. 
Two  baaaa  had  been  buUt  and  the  materlale 
for  two  more  safely  landed.  An  airstrip 
had  been  located  that  wm  suitable  for  the 
operation  of  heavy  aircraft. 

Deep  Freeze  H  commenced  when  Admiral 
Dufek  landed  at  Mclffurdo  Sotmd  tn  a  Navy 
plane.  In  October  1958.  Following  him  a 
few  days  later,  were  the  other  Navy  fHanes 
ttiat  were  need  for  lifting  personnel  to  tne 
Boutn  Pole  and  Byrd  Station.  One  of  tncse 
planes  crashed  on  '»"^*"g  and  four  men 
were  killed. 

The  Air  Force  landed  the  foDovlng  week 

In  Olobemasters  and  commenced  packaging 
the  matoial  for  dropfrtng  at  the  South  Pole, 
by  paracfautaa. 
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Admiral  Dufek  landed  at  the  South  Pole. 
The  Air  Force  Olobemasters  then  oom- 
menced  dropping  materlalB  for  the  South 
Pole  baae.  The  baae  waa  completed  within 
a  few  weeks  and  aclentlflc  studies  begun. 

An  Army-Navy  trail  pertj  flew  to  Little 
Amerloa  and  began  the  trip  to  Byrd  Station, 
marking  a  safe  trail  over  the  ice  for  the 
heavy  tractors  and  sleds  that  followed.  This 
trail  party  used  a  crevasse  detector  developed 
for  Just  such  an  operation.  The  crevasse 
detector  proved  its  worth  along  with  air 
reconnaissance  of  the  projected  route. 

Byrd  Station  was  commissioned  <m  New 
Tear's  Day,  1967,  and  is  now  making  sden- 
tlflc  Investigations  in  that  area. 

Cargo  for  South  Pole  and  Byrd  Stations 
was  off-loaded  at  McMiirdo  Sound  for  air 
drop  during  Deep  Freeze  HI,  before  ships 
could  penetrate  the  heavy  Ice  of  the  Ross 
Sea.  Other  new  bases  were  constructed  at 
Cape  Hallett,  Knox  Coast,  and  Weddell  Sea. 
One  man  was  lost  through  the  ice  of  Ue- 
ICurdo  Sound  while  driving  a  weaseL  Deep 
Freece  XZ  cost  five  Uves. 

Deep  Fteese  zn,  esMDtlaUy  «  rMupply 
mlMlon,  Is  now  In  progrMt.  Presmt  plans 
call  for  an  end  to  Antarctic  scientific  opera- 
tloos,  on  the  conclusions  of  Deep  Freeze  XV, 


SENATE 


yOREZON  SERVICE  PAY-RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  Wmnr.  Mr.  Pretktent,  I  ihouki 
Um  to  endoTM  the  aetlon  and  th«  Mntl- 
mmtc  of  my  eollMgue,  the  dletlnfulfhed 
ehAlmuui  of  the  Foreign  Relfttione 
Committee  (Mr.  Oitraif],  in  Introdudnt 
»  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1049. 

The  purpose  of  thla  bUl  if  to  provide 
Mlarjr  increaeef  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
■onnel,  comparable  to  those  which  are 
being  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion for  civU-aervice,  and  other  officers 
and  employees,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Over  the  course  of  the  years  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit  many  Ameri- 
can embassies  and  consulates  through- 
out the  world.  The  places  which  I  have 
toured  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
300  foreign  areas  at  which  our  Foreign 
Service  personnel  are  stationed. 

I  have  always  found  in  the  personnel 
-Whom  I  have  seen,  however,  a  dedicated 
corps  of  expert  individuals  who  are,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  soldiers  of  peace. 
These  men  and  women,  carefully  se- 
lected, carefully  trained,  carefully  given 
posts  of  mcreasing  responsibility 
throughout  the  world,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  Congress  at  a  time  when 
we  are  planning  pay  raises  for  other 
Government  personnel. 

Rather,  these  Foreign  Service  employ- 
ees should  hear,  via  press  and  radio, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  them  very  much  In  mind.  They 
shoiild  hear  that  the  Congress  is  proud 
of  their  efiforts  and  that  the  Congress 
has  been  glad  to  provide  for  them  the 
pay  adjustments  and  belated  benefits 
which  are  to  be  granted  to  other  civilian 
Federal  personnel. 

The  Foreign  Service  officers  are  man- 
ning the  front  lines  in  the  cold  war 
which  rages  throughout  the  world. 
Tiirough  their  efforts,  in  large  part,  we 
will  be  able.  I  believe,  to  prevent  the 
cold  war  from  becoming  a  hot  war. 

At  innumerable  hardship  posts,  they 
are  sacrificing  in  order  that  this  Nation 
might  endure;  in  order  that  other  na- 
tions might  continue  to  enjoy  their  m- 


dependence;  and  in  order  that  all  men 
might  enjoy  the  good  things  of  Uf^. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  this  payfraise 
bill  be  given  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion. ^ 

It  is  only  logical  that  this  be  Idone, 
considering  the  fact  that  this  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress  will  enact 
many  important  bills  in  the  f oreiati  af- 
fairs program.  If  these  biUs  are  to  be 
successfully  carried  out,  then  the  very 
l%8t  we  can  do  is  to  assure  ourtelves 
that  we  will  have  available  the  out- 
standing leadership  and  superior,  per- 
formance of  our  career  officers  an^  em- 
ployees throughout  the  world.        i 

This  bill  is  an  act  of  justice  and  it  is 
&n  act  of  gratitude.  It  should  be 
passed.  j 

DAIRY  SUPPORT  PRICES  | 
Mr,  THYE,  Mr.  President,  r  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcord  a  letter  dated 
January  13.  1968.  which  I  received  if  rom 
Mr.  John  Ounderton,  pretident  ot  the 
Peoples  State  Bank  of  Cambridge.  Minn., 
dealing  with  the  queetion  of  dairrlfup- 
port  prices,  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
TTfti  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
at  follows: 

Pwon,m  Stat*  B«inc  or  GAMtmnam. 
Oambridff0,  Minn.,  January  13,  ii  >B9. 
Bon.  Bdwam  J,  Trtv, 
United  8tatt$  Senate, 

WaMhinfton,  D.  O. 

DsA*  Ma.  Trts:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yoi  ir  re- 
cent kind  letter,  specmcaJly  outllnlng>our 
stand  with  reference  to  the  dairy  support 
prices.  I  was  quite  frank.  Senator,  in  my 
former  letter  and  I  am  greatly  pleased;  that 
you  have  taken  the  stand  that  you  bav4  with 
reference  to  thla  matter.  I 

I  have  noted  many  favorable  commeilts  in 
the  papers  of  our  State,  supporting  yju  in 
your  definite  desire  to  at  least  malntal*  our 
present  dairy  support  prices.  They  are  most 
certainly  low  enough  compared  with  manu- 
factured items,  which  our  farm  population 
mrust  purchase.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  not 
equitable. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign  trade,  t  am 
stUl  of  the  opinion  that  If  Russia  woul^  pay 
us  in  gold  for  agricultural  products,  includ- 
ing our  dairy  and  corn  surplus,  we  sljould 
sell  It  to  tbem.  If  we  do  not  do  so.  ather 
coimtrles,  likely  Canada  or  Argentina!  wlU 
soon  do  so.  Having  the  military  orga|ilza- 
tlons  that  both  Bussla  and  China  possess, 
there  Is,  in  my  opinion,  little  hope  for  coaver-' 
slon  of  the  general  public  In  those  countries. 
The  poor  people  of  those  countries  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  suffer  and  I  do  not  brieve 
that  famine  should  be  added  to  their  dlflcul- 
ties.  I  rather  believe  that  the  generalfeop- 
ulace  of  the  two  countries  would  appreciate 
American  foodstuffs.  It  will  take  much  aiore 
than  ova  disposition  not  to  trade  with  ^ese 
countries  to  eliminate  the  commui*stlc 
principle,  and  the  military  abilities  that  ihey 
possess.  I 

Yours  truly,  I 

JOHK   GUNDZasON.      I 

^__^^^^^^^  Presideit. 

THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  \jj- 
GUST  H.  ANDRESEN,  OP  MINKE- 
SOTA 
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They  reflect  the  affection  whlfih  people 
frwn  all  over  the  State  havei  for  him. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  poiht  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribime  of  Ja|iuary  15; 
an  editorial  from  the  Northfleld  News  of 
Thursday,  January  16;  and  4  column 
from  the  Northfleld  News  byl  another 
famous  Minnesota  citizen,  Herman  Roe. 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  editori- 
als and  column  wei-e  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Ptom  the  BUnneapollB  Morning  7nb\m«  of 
January  IS,  1958 J 
AUOTHR  H.  AMoauB 

Representative  August  n.  AndTeaen  was 
not  only  the  dean  of  Minnesota's  Congres- 
sional delegation.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  farm  bloc  in  Congress,  and 
bis  rasping  yet  friendly  voice  oftsb  was  tha 
most  persuasive  one  when  the  9ouae  waa 
considering  farm  leglsUtlon — andespadaUy 
■o  wben  the  Mils  affected  the  dalr|t  Industry. 

Ha  never  aebleved  hU  grsat  aokbltUm  to 
baoome  tb«  chairman  of  the  Hotisf  Agrleul- 
ture  Oommlttae,  although  be  was  )tb«  rank- 
ing Republican  during  bis  last  twd  terms  In 
Washington.  HU  defeat  Ui  tbc  1MB  at«large 
election  of  Minnesota's  Congreesken  kept 
blm  from  bU  goal  wben  the  RMubficaiM  less 
•ontrollad  the  Bouse  In  lese-M. 

He  did  achieve  another  leglsiat  ve  ambi- 
tion, however.  Flrtt  eleeted  to  O  ngieM  la 
1M4,  be  served  under  Presidents  CooUdge 
and  Hoover  and,  in  reeent  fears,  often  bad 
said  that  ba  bopad  to  be  abto  to  s«  rve  under 
anothar  Republican  President  befcre  be  i«- 
tired.  That  ambition  was  fulflUed  wltb  the 
election  of  President  Bsenbower  in  1953. 

His  long  but  unsuccessful  fight  tB  prevent 
rei>eal  of  the  Pederal  tax  on  oleoo  targarlne, 
bis  blue  cheese  amendment  that  bs  nnad  Im- 
porta  of  some  dairy  producta,  andhls  oppo- 
sition to  many  forms  of  Intamatlonal  co- 
operation often  resulted  in  critlcHsm— but 
Uttle  from  bis  own  District.  He  f^lt  he  re- 
flected his  constituenta'  views  aiyl  appar- 
enUy  his  votes— as  weU  aa  his  h^rd  cam- 
paigning and  his  efforta  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  people  back  home — explained  his 
success  at  the  polls.  1 

Not  even  his  critics  questioned  bis  hon- 
esty. hU  integrity  and  his  devotl<£to  his 
Job  and  to  the  people  of  the  district  His 
district,  the  State  and  the  Nation  WlU  mi.. 
him. 


eld  News  of  Jaauai 


luary  18, 


Mr.  THYE.  Bfr.  President,  during  the 
past  week  many  fine  tributes  have  been 
written  and  spoken  about  former  Rtp- 
resentative  August  H.  Andresen  fjom 
Minnesota's  First  Congressional  Distict. 


[From  the  Northfleld 

1958] 
Th»  GENTLxicAir  FaoK  Mnnf^aoTA 
August  H.  Andresen  had  been  a'  Member 
of  Congress  so  long,  when  he  dl#d  unex- 
pectedly in  Washington  Monday  night,  and 
had  reached  a  position  of  politlcB  Invln- 
clbUlty  which  seemed  to  make  assured  his 
continuance  there  for  at  least  another  dec- 
ade, that  his  departure  from  the  s^ne  will 
seem  to  many  as  marking  the  end  of  a  po- 
litical era  as  far  as  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Minnesota  is  concerned.  While 
a  RepubUcan  is  quite  likely  to  sudieed  him 
in  the  special  election  which  mtjsts  now  be 
called,  although  he  may  possibly  have  a  dif- 
ferent approach  and  different  political  phll- 
ospohy  from  that  exemplified  by  the  late 
Congressman,  the  change  will  be  niore  slg- 
nlflcant  from  a  personal  point  of  view  than 
rrom  a  political  one. 

In  fact,  the  sense  of  personal  Iob  which 
many  in  Northfleld  community,  as  4  typical 
example  of  the  entire  District,  feel  in  Con- 
gressman Andresen's  death  la  a  keV  to  his 
poUtical  success  as  measured  by  his  election 
to  Congress  16  times,  but  even  mors  a  trib- 
ute to  his  own  personal  Interest  In  the  peo- 
ple of  his  DUtrlct.  Mr.  Andresen  w^s  a  true 
wnservatlve  in  politics,  almost  an  iold-line 
Republican,  and  a  stanch  party  mail,  often 
as  impauent  with  the  frills  of  tin    Uberal 
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eiemanta  ta  his  party  as  be  was  with  ten- 
<]eneles  whlcti  1m  believed  Inbarent  In  the 
opposition.  But  when  It  came  to  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  people  of  bis  District, 
or  wben  he  songht  to  lepieuent  tbem  as  In- 
dividuals In  tbalr  oootaeto  with  their  Oov- 
ment.  be  rarely  tboogbt  of  their  political 
aflUlatt<Hie  Imt  only  that  they  were  bis  con- 
stituenta and  ba  wanted  to  aerve  tbem.  So 
It  is  not  surprlslnf  that  tbrongli  tbe  img 
years  of  his  tenure  many  tbnngbt  of  hiaa 
as  a  personal  txiand. 

That  Congreaaman  Andresen  was  a  man  of 
hlgbeat  integrity  la  well  known.  That  he 
adherad  ataadfaatty  to  the  poUtloal  prlndplaa 
lA  which  ba  beUeved  la  a  aoatter  of  racord. 
That  he  understood  agriculture,  although  be 
waa  a  lawyar.  and  aarvad  with  dtattnrtAon  as 
a  ranking  mamber  of  tbe  House  Committee 
on  Agrlc\ilture  and  Forestry.  Is  one  of  the 
constnaotlve  phases  of  bis  career.  Tha*  be 
ujiisssBUi  bla  DUMei  vsU,  both  aa  an  ad- 
vocate ot  Ita  Intareata  and  as  a  servant  o<  Its 
people.  U  obviously  reflected  in  the  repeated 
votes  of  eonfldeiMie  wbleb  be  earned. 

It  Is  no  reflection  on  bis  predsossson  but 
merely  an  indication  of  tbe  passing  years,  to 
say  that  many  voting  eitlssna  in  Mee  sad 
Ooodbue  Oeuatles  bsve  never  known  saotber 
nsnisawisii  for  Mr.  Andrseen  was  arlginaUjr 
elected  to  tbe  House  of  KspresenUtlvas  In 
1M4  from  the  old  Third  OUtrlct.  Wben  the 
SteU  was  reapportioned  la  leM  and  be  ran 
lor  the  first  wne  in  tbe  PtrH  Distrfet.  never 
tbenafter  to  be  defeated,  tlieee  two  eetmtlse 
bad  then  beesadded  to  ttiat  Dlstrlet.  Oon- 
grasHnan  Andpwea  often  said,  aad  cbere  Is 
mucb  to  sttstata  bis  oread  view,  that  be 
represented  tbe  finest  OengrsasleBal  Diatrlet 
in  tbe  Unltsd  States.  Osrtalaly  H  would  bs 
dlflletitt  to  find  anywhere  siss  soeb  a  group 
of  13  bomofsaeoas  countlss.  wKb  tbe 
eoonocnle  balanoe  that  asJste  bare,  and  tbe 
cultural  and  human  rssouress  that  ars  so 
apparent,  whteta  coald  more  nearly  qualify 
as  an  Ideal  Congressional  District.  A  good 
Ouiiftiiissmsn  from  a  good  district  was  what 
Mr.  Andresen  wanted  to  be.  and  what  ba 


Often  la  tbe  years  during  which  bs  baa 
been  our  Congreasraan  tbe  editorial  cohimna 
of  the  Northfleld  News  a  newspaper  nur- 
tured In  the  tradltlona  of  another  oT  Mlnns- 
sota**  great  Representatlvss  ta  Congress,  tbs 
late  Joel  P.  Haatwcde  of  KorthAeM— havs 
contained  words  of  appreciation  of  AuguM 
Andrsssn.  Tbey  reflect.  In  part,  tbs  personal 
friendship  and  goodwill  of  tbs  present  pub- 
llahcr  and  the  present  editor,  but  even  mors 
they  expr eased  the  (eeUngs  o<  the  people  ot 
Northfleld  cosnmuatty.  And  from  Northflald. 
which  waa  always  close  to  tha  heart  ctt  our 
Red  Wing  nel^bor  and  atattssman.  we  ars 
glad  to  say  again.  In  memory  at.  a  faltiiful 
public  sflrvant^"Weil  dane." 


Is^lslatioa  wsa  paoding  sgsettng  tbabr  li^ 
duatry  and  agrlcultuxe  la  geaaral. 

Tbroi^b  bis  many  years  of  sari  Ice  on  the 
Important  AgrtevMiivs  Oommlttss  he  bad 
rearhad  top  rank  and  plajart  a  pmmlnent 
nda. 

While  IsglBlatkm  rdatlag  to  agrleultmrs 
waa  Cbngrassman  Andrasen'a  chief  Interest, 
hs  waa  always  active  on  behalf  of  scrvloemsn 
in  tbs  Armsd  Faresa.  Thla  group  haa  loet  a 
good  friend  and  advocate. 

Labor,  buslnaaa.  aduoatloa,  and  other 
groups  found  In  blm  a  Rcprssantatlvs  in. 
Oongrsm  keenly  interested  in  tbelr  problems. 

Angwt  Andrsssn  was  not  tbs  shMvy.  ^jteo- 
taeuljtf  type  of  Oongraaaman.  "Bm  laid  no 
dalma  to  being  an  orator.  He  waa  not  a 
glib  pronUaer  who  catered  to  groups  whoas 
danands  rssultsd  In  raids  osi  tha  Fedsral 
Trsssury. 

For  40  years  H  was  my  prlvllefe  to  be  one 
of  August  Aadrassn's  Intisaata  frlsnda  and 
•dvlsera. 

Tbs  Msws  oAos  was  asually  bis  first  port 
Of  eaU  wben  be  visited  Martbfleld.  Bs  en- 
joyed eontlng  te  Mortbfleld.  was  food  of  our 
oeUsfls  etty.  Justly  so,  bsesiaas  la  suocasslvs 
slssttsas  Martbflsld  voters  gaivs  blm  largsr 
majorltlas  than  any  eltf  la  lbs  First  Dlstnet, 
ueuaUy  a  t  to  1  nuiiorlty  over  bis  opponent. 

Tbe  newspaper  pubUabsvs  and  editors  la 
tlM  First  Distrlet  bad  no  special  elalm  on 
OoBoassaum  anrtrmaii  •  *  *  Me  bad  frlsads 
aad  supportets  la  all  Uaea  of  buslaess,  la 
the  prefssaiom,  on  tbe  laras;  but  be  made 
li  a  potnl  10  eHmt ate  the  inaadahlp  o<  tlM 


[From  the  Northfleld  (Minn.)  News  of 
January  16, 1958] 

Memos  Twom.  ths  PrauBKsa'a  Vaaaoom. 
(By  Herman  Boe) 

A  mukKWSu.  Taiavia  to  aootjst  AMsaaaur 

Minnesota  "a  Krst  Oongresslonal  District  has 
suffered  a  great  loes  in  the  death  of  August 
H.  Andresen.  Ita  veteran  repreasntatlve  in 
Congress. 

He  waa  the  dean  of  Mlnneeota's  delegation 
In  Oongreea.  where  he  served  with  dtstinetlon 
for  OKx-e  than  three  decades. 

He  bad  won  recognition  from  his  col- 
leaguea  In  Congreaa  for  his  todustry.  bis 
aMllty,  and  his  good  Judgntent. 

For  his  devoted  and  falttiful  aervtoe  on 
behalf  of  hia  constituenta.  Irrespective  of 
party  aailatloo.  he  waa  rewarded  by  the 
voters  at  IS  Mennlal  eleotlona  by  large  ma- 
Jorltlea.  which  Indicated  an  endorsement  of 
bla  record. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  tbe  First  District  have 
lost  a  champion  who  carried  on  an  aggree- 
aive  light  to  protect  their  interesta  whenever 


August  aad  bis  wits  Julia  ueualSy  atteadsd 
eaal  mssriags  of  tbe  First  District 
■fillorlal  Association.  Tbs  deatb  of  bis  Ufs 
partner  ttom  caneer  In  May  10B7  was  a  great 

loes  aad  no  doubt  basteasd  his  death.  At 
tbs  msTtlng  hsld  last  year  In  Owatoona  bs 
waa  aloBS.  Tbe  date  was  Oelober  11,  bla 
birthday  annlvarsary. 

Due  to  an  Important  engagement.  I  could 
not  attend  ths  Owatonna  masting.  Z  called 
Don  R^>g*».  pubUahar  of  tha  Steele  County 
Photo  Newa.  requested  that  he  order  a  birth- 
day cake  to  be  praaentad  to  Mr.  Andresen  as 
a  surpriaa  happy  birthday  greeting  at  tba 
evening  banquet. 

On  hla  iMt  vtelt  to  Northfleld  before  leav- 
ing for  Washington,  he  expressed  hla  an>re- 
olatloa  for  the  birthday  cake.  "That  waa 
the  naoat  pleasant  aurprlaa  I  have  had  in 
yaata." 

Be  inquired  solicitously.  "Bow's  ■Ua?"  My 
wife's  parsnta  and  his  parenta  were  friends  in 
aed  Wing  in  the  1880*8.  He  eapreaaed  hU 
oonccm  wben  told  that  ahe  waa  not  la  her 
studio  at  ttos  muaic  hall  at  St.  Olaf  College. 
Inst  nail  waa  m  at  boms  with  the  flu. 

Tbe  following  day  a  florist  delivered  at  A 
Waldsn  Plaes  a  doner  beautiful  red  roses 
wltb  a  wish  for  4>eedy  recovery  from  Con- 
greaamaa  Andresmi.  A  typical  and  thought- 
f  ol  gcature  by  a  dear  friend. 


reaponsibUltiea  of  s^-govemneni.  He 
denaoDstrated  to  tbe  world  that  man's 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  men  is  s  more 
potent  force  than  the  most  devastating 
weapcxi  of  destruction.  Certainly  in  In- 
dia there  is  a  lesson  for  other  nations 
Btm  striving  for  setf-reaUaatian  in  the 
face  of  seemingly  toanfuamiitable  odds. 
In  our  world  today  where  tnteraal  re- 
volt can  erupt  into  greater  and  more 
widespread  conflicts,  we  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  India's  nonviolent 
courw. 

We  can  aee  in  today's  democratte  In- 
dia much  of  the  philosophy  tbat  guided 
our  own  ootmtry  in  its  earliest  days. 
India's  neutrality  should  be  respected 
and  we  should  ofter  our  hand  freely,  and 
without  strings  atteched.  to  five  the 
aaststanoe  which  India  ao  desparntely 
needs  at  this  point  in  her  hislorF.  Our 
abundance  of  food  and  liber,  our  teeb- 
nleal  know-how  fiad.  mere  HBportant, 
our  moral  eopport  fhoidd  not  be  wtCh- 
held.  We  ihould  give  to  India  aa  ua- 
•tlntfiigljr  afi  we  raeelvod  help  from  other 
naUoM  tfurlaf  th«  nm  years  of  our  lU- 
publle.  We  ahfire  ladia's  gtmX  soo- 
fkdenee  m  taeneU  as  a  free  aatloB  and 
we  hope  ttiai  tbe  HaloB  of  Oaadhi  of  ao 
India  ftraof ,  tnd  wltb  tn  •doeatsd  tad 
Informed  populaef ,  frte  from  totMnal 
and  rellglotts  ftrlfe,  will  eonttmie  to  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  peoplea  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

We  bept  tam*  India  will  rMialn  our 
f rtand,  beeauee  a  itronc  India  la  tbs 
Aslatte  world  win  be  a  stabJWittng  foree. 
I  look  to  India  as  a  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy in  Asia,  and  as  such  She  deserves  all 
of  the  effective  economic  and  technical 
assistance  we  are  able  to  offer. 

We  expect  great  things  of  the  new 
India  and  by  the  strides  that  country 
has  made  in  the  last  decade,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  India  and  her  leadership  will 
fulfill  this  promise  of  greatness. 
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INDIA'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  Presklesit. 
terday  marked  Uie  eighth  anniversary 
of  ttw  birth  of  the  largest  democratic 
nation  in  the  world.  India.  This  his- 
toric event  was  achieved  by  peaceful 
means,  imder  the  leadership  and  inspi- 
ration of  one  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  svor  known,  Mohandas 
GandhL  He  accomplished  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  through  passive 
resistanoe  ^rimtmmA  of  tlie  alternative 
ooorae  of  bloody  insurrectioa  and  mob 
yiolenee. 

Gandhi's  philoeophy  was  not  a  nega- 
tive one.  During  the  process  of  non- 
violent revolution,  he  encouraged  his 
people  to  prepare  thraiselves  for  the 


WOLVES  AND  SUEKP 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  our 
r^^»p!ftin,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
wrote  hia  weekly  cotuean.  Sinbes  of  the 
Spirit,  under  the  heading  *'Wolvce  and 
Sheep." 

It  is  a  column  whi^  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
particularly  because  there  is  going  on  at 
the  present  time  in  some  church  circles 
in  America,  on  the  part  of  vor  sineere 
members  of  the  ministnr,  a  oonsiderable 
diacuaskn  of  the  problem  of  hew  best  to 
attain  ttie  peace. 

I  believe  our  chaplain  does  very  well 
point  out,  as  many  of  us  have  said  so 
many  tiaoee.  that  we  must  keep  our- 
selves in  a  positlan  of  strength  and  sedc 
to  attain  peace  through  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Bxc- 
oao  in  my  remarks.  I  particularly  stress 
the  concluding  portion  oC  Dr.  Barrls* 
cohann: 

In  the  light  of  tbat  reallstle  <t1agnnsls  let 
us  read  again  with  even  greater  emphasis 
the  New  Testament  lesson  for  today — tbs 
words  of  Jesus  of  ICaxareth  Who  raised  Hla 
voice  against  crying  peace,  peace  wben  there 
is  no  peace.  "Remember  you  ars  as  sbeq;> 
In  the  midst  of  wolTsa." 
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There  being  no  objeeticm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

fipnuEB  or  TRS  Skuut 

(By  Dr.  n«derlck  Brown  Harris) 

WObVCB    AND    SRSXP 

Weekly  tbrongs  pass  througb  church  por« 
t&U  to  water  the  delicate  plant  called  rever- 
ence and  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to 
the  Christ  of  whom  they  sing.  "All  hail  the 
power  of  Jesus'  name."  Many  decades  ago  a 
famous  French  philosopher  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  sought  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Wherein  lies  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
the  young  Republic?"  He  surveyed  her  vast 
and  varied  expanse  of  territory,  her  industry 
and  commerce,  her  matchless  Constitution 
and  her  democratic  Congress.  In  none  of 
these  factors  did  he  And  the  answer.  Then 
comes  this  stirring  verdict,  "Not  until  I  went 
Into  the  churches  of  America  and  heard  her 
pulpits  flame  with  righteousness  did  I  un- 
derstand her  genius  and  power."  Still,  In 
this  aoth  century,  the  greatness  of  America 
Is  In  her  churches  and  temples,  erected  on 
her  ancient  spiritual  foundation. 

That  being  true,  it  is  of  course  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  fo\U  system  whose  main 
aggressive  objective  la  to  sabotage  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  1»  the  chief  ob- 
stacle  to   her   slnis^^r   plottlngs   for    world 
domination,  would  not  in  its  global  strategy 
overlook    the    churches.    The    Soviets    are 
shrewd  enough  to  attempt  to  use  the  mighty 
force  of  organized  religion  in  America  as  a 
potent  ally  in  its  spurious  peace  proposals. 
And  with  sorrow  it  vauBt  be  acknowledged 
that  In  many  cases  the  plan  is  succeeding. 
From    their    regimented    regime    where    is 
denied  to  their  mlUions  the  truth  about  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  Soviets  are  shipping 
vast  consignments  of  the  livery  of  heaven 
with  which  to  serve  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  devil  of  tyranny.    Who  wears  it? 
Often   imknowlngly,   chtirch   leaders— those 
who  plead  that  we  trust  the  untrustworthy 
foe,  that  we  literally  turn  the  other  cheek  to 
highwaymen  who  would  stab  the  heart  with 
a  dagger,   who,   in   perilous  times   advocate 
adjustments  and  compromises  which  lead 
straight  to  ultimate  surrender.    Often  mis- 
led individuals  with  the  best  of  intentions 
quote  misinterpreted  slogans  from  the  New 
Testament.     They  need  to  be  reminded  of  a 
ringing  warning  from   the  Master   of   Men 
whom  the  Kremlin  conspirators  scorn  and 
deride.    It  ought  to  be  inscribed  for  this  day 
In  letters  of  Are  over  the  pulpits  from  which 
some  of  these  deceived  prophets  speak  and 
over  the  church  coimcils  in  which  they  sit. 
It  Is  a  word  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  all 
Church  leaders  who  are  allowing  themselves 
to  be  the  mouthpieces  for  those  In  favor  of 
lowering   the   American  shield   of   defense. 
Would  that  all  such  would  really  listen  to 
One  whose  name  ttiey  bear  as  He  says  sol- 
emnly. -You  are  as  sheep  In  the  midst  of 
wolves — be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves."    The  supersalesmen  for 
the  Marxist  fallacies  are  seeing  to  it  that  the 
admonition  to  be  harmless  as  doves  is  duly 
emphasized.    However,    camouflaged    Soviet 
peace  doves  are  far  from  harmless.    The  ad- 
vice about  being  as  wise  as  serpents  In  a 
world   where   the   fashionable   clothing   for 
wolves  is  imported  sheepskin  is  largely  ig- 
nored.   May  the  God  of  Truth  raise  up  for 
this  day  of  destiny  church  leaders  who  know 
not  only  theology,   but  also  something  of 
biology— enough  to  recognize  the  subtle  and 
cunning  ways  of  marauding  bears  and  who 
are  not  deceived  by  white  sheepskins  pulled 
over  the  fur  of  black  and  ravenous  wolves. 
As  I  m\ise  this  winter  day  with  my  study 
windows  framing  the  growing  Washington 
Cathedral,  symbol  of  the  Church  MUltant, 
before  me  Is  the  statement  of  a  religious 
leader  occupying  a  conspicuous  post  in  co- 
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operative   Christianity,  assuming  to   speak 
for  many  denominations  in  this  txour  when 
ova  very  national  survival  is  at  stake  with 
time  lost  which  only  haste  and  sacrifice  pan 
retrieve.    He  issues  his  proclamation  when 
America  must  go  from  strength  to  streii|th, 
and  speak  from  strength,  if  any  negotiations 
are  to  be  anything  less  for  us  than  a  trigic 
mocking  Waterloo.    This  leader  dares  to  say, 
"The  chxurch  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
blUty  of  awakening  public  opinion  to  the 
utter  folly  and  futility  of  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  a  system  of  defense  that  nevet  in 
this  world  can   defend  us."     From  suc^  a 
source  that  sort  of  talk  is  Indeed  a  big  bOost 
to  the  dedicated  men  on  Capitol  Hill  who.  tin- 
der fearfxU  tension,  are  determined  to  de- 
fend all  that  America  means  by  both  spir- 
itual and  material  might.     This  preacher  who 
claims  to  speak  for  organized  Protestantism 
adds,  "The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  knows  noth- 
ing of  'retaliation'."     Well,  then,  the  police- 
men on  the  nearby  comer  and  everywnere 
else,  ready  to  give  their  lives  to  retaliate 
against  hoodlums — those  soldiers  of  the  pnce 
who  guard  our  homes  and  dear  ones  fsom 
the   aggression   of   thugs  and   robbers — tad 
better  be  called  off.     Their  role  is  irreliglovis. 
Let  the  gangsters  have  their  way.    Wh^  a 
travesty  of  the  Christian  religion.     Here  is 
my  hands  Is  a  publication  edited  by  religlf  un 
leaders    in    America,    but    its    unsuspected 
sheepskin  carries  a  line  which  the  morflly 
bankrupt  masters  of  the  Kremlin  would  hot 
want    to    change    In    any    particulars. 'It 
quotes,  approvingly,  the  boss  of  the  Moscow 
den  of  thieves  as  he  says,  in  effect,  "now  ttiat 
we  have  a  predominance  of  deadly  arms  so 
that  we  can  enforce  our  desires  and  designs 
on  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  you  in  so-caHed 
free  nations  go  on  arming  and  Joining  to- 
gether to  defend  yova  liberties  it  can  oily 
lead  to  a  new  and  bloody  war."     This  artsle 
then  goes  on  to  speak  with  obsequious  re- 
spect of  the  "Soviet  peace  offensive."    After 
that,  how  refreshing  to  read,  in  an  English 
paper  which   speaks   for   the  people   called 
Methodist  in  that  valiant  land,  "The  western 
nations  have  sought  to  come  to  terms  wfth 
Russia  on  this  very  matter  of  atomic  missies 
and  have  been  rebuffed  because  Russia  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  one  condition  that  woi)ld 
make  agreement  a  reality.    Until  Russians 
ready  to  do  this  its  protestations  about  taiad 
faith  are  nothing, but  the  rankest  hypocrisy." 
Then,  a  real  church  leader  in  England  sdys 
what  a  great  many  church  leaders  in  Ainlr- 
ica.  we  are  grateful  to  record,  are  also  sw- 
ing. "All  the  most  recent  propaganda  incliSd- 
ing  the  showers  of  letters  has,  under  a  vary 
flimsy  facade  of  reason  and  sincerity,  had  otie 
outstanding    piu-pose — ^to   put   the   Weste»-n 
nations  in  the  wrong,  and  to  set  forth  Rusiia 
as  the  kindly  and   peaceable  though  mis- 
understood  victim   of   evil   rulers   of   otUer 
countries.    But    when    we    remember— a^d 
they  must  not  be  forgotten — Hungary  a»d 
Poland,  the  Latvian  countries  and  Bulgaria, 
the  assumption  by  Russia  of  the  role  of  tie 
injured  Innocent  Induces  an  almost  catas- 
trophic feeling  of  nausea."    In  the  light  of 
that  realistic  diagnosis  let  us  read  again  with 
even  greater  emphasis  the  New  Testament 
lesson  for  today— the  words  of  Jesus  of  Nas^- 
reth   who  raised   His   voice   against   crying 
peace,  peace  when  there  la  no  peace.    "] 
member  you  are  as  sheep  in  the  midst  bt 
wolves.    Be  ye  therefore  as  harmless  as  dovi 
but  as  wise  as  serpents." 
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THE  OREGON  SHEEP  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
my  hand  a  letter  which  I  received  froto 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  in 
which  the  Governor  discusses  the  she«3 
industry  in  our  State,  and  asks  for  mtr 
support  of  S.  2861. 


I  should  like  to  read  one  parkgrmph 
from  the  letter,  and  then  I  shall  aslc 
imanimous  consent  that  the  entirfe  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

On  behalf  of  the  sheep  Industry  in  iOregon. 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
passage  of  S.  2861  in  order  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  recovery  and  adjustment  andi  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  Insun  tavor« 
able  action  in  the  House.  [ 

I  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Governor 
that  I  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  objectives  of  S.  2801,  and 
that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  support  i^  again 
this  year. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fiie  en- 
tire letter  be  printed  in  the  Ricoii. 

There  being  no  objection,  thri^  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  KKCoao, 
as  follows: 

Star  of  Orsoow, 
Executive  Departmeit^, 
Salem,  January  23. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moxsx. 

Seriate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  WATinc:  Since  the  passage  ui  i.uo 
original  National  Wool  Act  in  Marcb  1954. 
Oregon's  sheep  industry  has  shown  definite 
and  measurable  signs  of  stabilization  and 
strength.  During  the  past  4  yeaili  wool 
and  lamb  production  has  not  only  l^eld  its 
own  but  has  Increased  mod^ately.  Price 
levels  have  been  generally  satisfactor 
the  act's  incentive  payment  progn 
pled  with  the  national  check-off  pit 
provides  market  study  and  proi 
fimds  for  lamb  and  wool  products. 

We  have  seen  the  decline  in  sheeji  num- 
bers from  a  high  point  in  1931  of  2J879.000 
head  to  a  low  point  of  672,000  following 
World  War  n  In  1961.  Nationally,  sheep 
numbers  declined  45  percent  between  1943 
and  1954.  The  drop  In  Oregon  was  more 
pronounced  and  amounted  to  over  a  50-per- 
cent reduction.  In  1942  Oregon  recorded 
1.637,000  sheep  and  lambs — In  1954,  811,000. 
Dxirlng  that  period,  as  you  know.  fMeral 
price  controls  placed  a  celling  on  rj»celpts 
to  growers  while  costs  of  operation  tose  65 
percent — an  impossible  squeeae  on  any  busi- 
ness. T 

The  number  of  sheep  shorn  in  Oreg^  be- 
gan to  increase  In  1954  and  the  whole  Indus- 
try has  been  In  a  stronger  poeitloa  since 
then.  This  program  has  really  only  begun 
to  pay  off  and  more  time  Is  needed  under 
the  plan.  Dollars  derived  from  new  wealth 
are  involved  here,  as  Indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing: In  1942,  1,637,000  sheep  and  lamb* 
yielded  »7,606.000;  In  1964,  811,000  grossed 
$7,852,000:  in  1955  and  1956  gross  returns 
were  SS.SOS.OOO  and  »9,155,000  respectively; 
1957  data  wiU  show  a  continuing  Increase. 
On  behalf  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Oregon, 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  place  emphasis  in  the 
passage  of  S.  2881  In  order  to  extend  the 
period  for  recovery  and  adjustment  ^nd  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  in* 
sure  favorable  action  In  the  House.     ] 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  mi  that 
It  U  lust  as  Important  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  present  industries  i  and 
sources  of  new  wealth  as  it  is  to  develop  new 
payrolls  by  other  means.  The  sheep  indus- 
try in  Oregon,  we  believe,  has  seen  its  most 
drastic  declines  and  is  now  well  on  th#  way 
aided  by  the  provisions  of  the  NaUonalj  Wool 
Act,  to  a  brighter  future. 

The  trend  In  recent  years  has  seen  J  shift 
of  production  from  eastern  Oregon  rtinge- 
lamds  to  western  Oregon  farms  and  ranches. 
This  can  mean  a  stronger  wool  and, lamb 
industry  throughout  the  entire  State  bdcaus* 
of  the  added  dlversiflcaUon  It  brines 
smaller  farm  units. 
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I  hope  yoa  will  find  It  poMible  to  malEe 
theM  viewpoints  a  matter  at  reoord  with 
the  appropriate  eommltteas. 
Blnoerely. 

Governotr. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  news  item  entitled  "Eight- 
Year  Mark  Set  by  Jobless."  The  article 
discusses  the  growing  unemployment 
situation  in  the  country.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
because  we  have  the  highest  imemploy- 
ment  rate  in  the  nation. 

The  Oregon  delegation  is  con8clen« 
tiously  seeking  to  do  what  it  can  to  re- 
mind  the  administration  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  administration's  pro- 
ceeding to  give  our  State  some  relief  by 
bringing  to  an  end  the  unfair  discrim- 
ination which  it  has  been  practicing 
upon  Oregon  for  some  time  in  respect 
to  Government  contracts  and  Govern- 
ment installaticms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 
EiGHT-TcAB   Mack   8rr   sr   Jobless — ^Uinno 

States  Unemplotis  5.2  PxacEKT  or  Labos 

FOKCS 

Washinqtoiv.  January  14. — Unemployment 
last  month  climbed  to  S  J74.000 — the  highest 
for  any  December  since  1940 — th»  Govern- 
ment reported  today. 

This  also  was  the  greatest  number  of  Job- 
lees  persons  since  February  1950,  when  there 
were  4,664,000  unemployed. 

The  total  was  nearly  300,000  greater  than 
the  November  figure  of  8.188.000  and  660,000 
greater  than  December  1956. 

The  figure  for  last  month  also  represented 
the  highest  rats  of  Joblessness  in  S  years. 

The  monthly  report  on  the  United  States 
labor  force  by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  showed  a  December  unemploy- 
ment rate,  adjusted  for  seaaonal  swings  Ln 
Jobs,  of  6.2  percent  of  ths  Nation's  labor 
force. 

The  December  rate  was  the  highest  sinos 
the  5.4  percent  of  November  1954.  The  No- 
vember 1967  rate  was  6.1  percent. 

The  report  showed  a  total  of  64396,000 
persons  employed  during  December — about 
the  same  as  December  1956.  The  greater 
number  of  unemployed  last  month,  com- 
pared to  December  1956.  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  increase  In  the  total  labor  force. 

For  example,  the  total  labor  force  last 
month  was  70.458.000  compared  to  69.856.000 
for  December  1956.  On  this  basis,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  with  Jobs  last  month  dropped 
nearly  500,000  from  November. 

The  report  attributed  the  Increase  in  un- 
employment to  "further  sharp  cutbacks  in 
manufacturing  and  construction." 

It  said  there  was  a  "marked  Increase  In 
unemployment  among  adult  men." 

The  report  noted  that  the  total  of  em- 
ployed pershns  was  boosted  during  December 
by  pre-Christmas  employment,  but  said  State 
luiemployment  figiires,  which  do  not  usually 
include  temporary  Christmas  workers,  moved 
up  by  500.000  to  total  nearly  2  million  In 
mid  -December. 

The  report  showed  nonfarm  eniployment 
at  59/)12.000  and  farming  Jobs  at  6386,000. 
Both  figures  are  lower  than  November. 

Unemployment  instirance  totals  rose  in  all 
States  dxiring  the  month.  Biggest  Increases 
were  63.000  in  New  York.  4B.000  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 46.000  in  Callfomla,  8S,000  In  Ohio, 
and  25.000  in  Michigan. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROIX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  by  way  of  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Neely.  but  I  shall  withhold  my 
request  until  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
complete  some  important  items  of  busi- 
ness. Thm,  at  a  later  time.  I  shall  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
First.  I  should  like  to  announce  that  the 
certificate  of  appointment  of  the  Sen- 
ator-designate from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  before  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Senator-designate  is  ready  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bridges 

Buisb 

Butler 

Byrd 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chjtvex 

Church 

Clark 

Cocper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrkfen 

Douglas 

Dworsnak 

Bastland 

Eilender 

Brvm 


Flanders 

Frear 

Fulbrtght 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Bayden 

Bennings 

HiU 

Hruska 

Bumphrey 

Ives 

Javits 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lausche 

liong 

Magnuson 

Malone 


Martin.  lows 
Martin.  Pa. 
McClellan 


McNamara 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

0*Mahoney 

Pastor* 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlrs 

Bevercomb 

Bobartson 

Russell 

SaitoDstaU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mains 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Thve 

Watkms 

Wiley 

Williams 

Tarborough 

Young 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  GorbI  . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
land], the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson  1.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNSONST] ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubesger],  and  the  Sma- 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaogb]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capebakt], 
the  Senator  from  Kan.sas  [Mr.  Schokp- 
PKLl,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Sraator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hick- 
ENLOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jennex],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Puetkll]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


SENATOR    FROM    WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  duly  certified  by  the  secretary 
of  state  of  West  Virginia.  i4>pointing 


JOBN  D.  Hobutekll.  Ji.,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  for  the  consideratioQ  of  the  certifi- 
cate; and  I  ask  that  the  oath  of  cfllce 
he  administered  at  this  time  to  BCr. 

HOBLXTOLL.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  certifi- 
cate of  appointment  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

State  ov  West  ViBaiaa. 
OincK  or  THE  OoTiuroa. 

Ch«rle«ion. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  ot  the  United 
State*: 
This  is  to  certify  that  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  laws  of  the  SUte 
of  West  Virginia.  I,  CecU  H.  Underwood,  the 
Oovemor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
John  D.  Hobutzkll,  Ja.,  a  Senator  from  raid 
SUte  to  represent  said  SUU  In  the  SenaU 
of  the  United  SUtes  untU  the  vacancy  there- 
in, caused  by  the  death  of  Matthew  M.  Neely, 
is  filled  by  election,  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  pur  GoTemor. 
CecU  H.  Underwood,  and  otur  seal  hereto 
affixed  at  Charleston,  this  26th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hxindred 
and  fifty-eight. 

Cecil  H.  UMOBiirooD, 

Oovemor. 
By  the  Governor: 

HnjEif  Holt. 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  placed  on  file.  If  the  Sen- 
ator-designate will  come  to  the  desk,  the 
oath  of  office  wiU  be  administered  to  him. 

Thereupon.  Mr.  Hoblztzell.  escorted 
by  Mr.  Revekcomb,  advanced  to  tlie  Vice 
President's  desk;  and  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Vice  President.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.! 


PORT  OF  PORTLAND.  OREG.— SWAN 
ISLAND  INSTAIUITION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  port 
of  Portland.  Or^..  faces  a  very  serious 
problem  that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  impmtant  ship-repair  industry  of  tbe 
Portland  area. 

One  of  the  key  facilities  at  the  port's 
Swan  Island  Installation  is  the  Navy  dry- 
dock  YPD-69.  The  drydock  is  now 
under  lease  to  the  port,  and  the  lease 
extends  to  December  31.  1959.  The  dry- 
dock  is  one  of  a  very  limited  number 
in  the  United  States  that  can  accommo- 
date large  vessels,  especially  tankers 
now  plying  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers. 

The  port  of  Portland,  with  good  busi- 
ness foresight,  wishes  to  plan  ahead  tor 
several  years  in  order  that  it  may  give 
the  maximum  service  on  an  impartial 
basis  to  the  ship-repair  industry  of  the 
area.  Therefore,  it  has  asked  the  Navy 
Department  to  enter  into  prompt  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  5-year  lease  upon 
terms  and  conditions  that  will  be  satis- 
factory and  fair  to  the  Oovemment  and 
to  the  port.  It  is  not  asking  for  bar- 
gain-basement rates;  it  is  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable  rental. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
has  announced  that  it  cannot  negotiate 
a  new  lease  at  this  time,  and  it  appears 
that  the  Bureau  will  not  put  the  lease 
up  for  competitive  bids  until  the  present 
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lease  expires.  Obrlously,  this  creates  an 
impossible  situatioD  for  the  port,  and 
I  fail  to  see  what  benefits  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  hope  to  gain  by  such  delay. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  port  of 
Portland  may  know  exactly  where  it 
stands  with  reference  to  its  future  use 
of  the  drydock.  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Eenator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neubbbgir]. 
and  I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  asking  him  to  review  the  dry- 
dock  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  let- 
ter of  January  14  addressed  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Gates  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuxvucT  14.  1958. 
Hon.  Trom AS  8.  Gatxs.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Sxcbetabt:  For  some  time 
a  very  serlovis  problem  has  confronted  the 
I)ort  of  Portland  with  reference  to  future 
use  of  the  Navy  drydock  YFD-69.  We  be- 
lieve the  matter  la  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  warrant  your  personal  consideration. 

Since  1949  the  port  has  leased  the  dry- 
dock  from  the  Navy  Department  and  has 
operated  It  at  Swan  Island,  Portland,  as  the 
principal  facility  of  the  port's  new  ship- 
repair  yard. 

The  present  lease  wiU  expire  on  December 
SI,  1959,  but  in  order  that  plans  may  be 
made  for  operation  of  the  ship-repair  yard 
with  maxlmiun  efficiency  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  ixjrt  desires  to  negotiate  a  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  lease  beginning  January  1, 
1958,  at  terms  agreeable  to  both  the  port 
and  the  Navy. 

In  November  1957.  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
advised  that  a  new  lease  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  port  of  Portland.  In- 
stead, it  indicated  that  the  YFD-69  would 
be  leased  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids 
when  the  lease  of  the  p(»t  ot  Pwtland  ex- 
pires. 

We  urge  that  the  decision  of  the  Biu-eau 
be  reviewed  by  yotir  office  at  once  becauses,  if 
It  stands,  we  feel  that  the  Government,  the 
port  of  Portland,  businessmen,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Portland  area  wiU  aU  be  the 
losers. 

It  would  be  decidedly  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government,  if  the  drydock  in  ques- 
tion were  to  remain  at  the  port  of  Portland 
installation. 

The  defense  importance  of  the  YFD-69,  at 
its  present  location,  is  fully  known  at  your 
office.  It  Is  the  one  large  drydock  located 
between  Puget  Sound  and  Ban  Francisco 
Bay.  If  it  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  its 
present  location,  a  serious  gap  would  exist 
In  our  ability  to  repair  essential  ships  in 
time  of  war  on  a  lengthy  stretch  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  presence  of  TFD-69  In  Portland  as- 
sures the  maintenance  of  a  sound  ship  repair 
Industry  during  a  time  of  emergency.  So 
long  as  the  drydodc  is  operated  at  the  Swan 
Island  yard,  ship  repair  employers  and  em- 
ployees alike  have  assmrance  of  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  work.  This  means  that  highly 
competent  ship  repairing  firms  and  skilled 
employees  will  be  readily  available  to  assist 
our  military  shipping  facilities  in  case  of 
defense  emergency.  Its  removal  from  Port- 
land would  substantially  reduce  the  standby 
force  of  essential  employers  and  workers. 

At  its  Portland  location,  this  Navy  dry- 
dock  serves  all  of  the  ship  repair  industry 
of  the  area  on  an  impartial  basis  as  con- 
trasted with  the  exclusive  use  arrangement 
that  would  result  from  a  lease  to  a  private 


ship  construction  and  repair  contiactor. 
This  means  that  numerous  shlp-repaLn  firms 
will  have  the  profits  upon  which  to  pay  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  taxes.  liikewlsd.  em- 
ployees in  the  Industry  with  steady  wojk  wlU 
be  steady  taxpayers.  . 

We  cannot  overemphasize  this  last  point. 
Unemployment  In  Portland  is  at  a  verf  high 
rate  and  studies  are  now  under  way  to  de- 
termine whether  Multnomah  Counw  can 
b«  claasifled  a  labor  surplus  area,  a  this 
Navy  drydock  Is  removed,  the  unemployment 
Situation  in  this  part  of  the  State  vlill  be 
intensified  severely. 

If  the  Navy  were  not  to  continue  th«  lease 
of  the  drydock  at  its  present  locatlo<i.  the 
Government  would  be  put  to  the  expense 
of  removal,  and  if  the  removal  involves  any 
substantial  distance,  the  cost  of  tranofer  of 
the  facility  would,  in  all  likelihood.  Involve 
a  good  nuiny  thousands  of  dollars— so  jmuch 
in  fact,  that  a  new  lease  which  would  absorb 
the  cost  of  transfer  might  be  dlfficmlt  to 
Obtain.  I 

Furthermore,  the  advantage  of  havli^  this 
faculty  in  fr^h  water,  as  contrasted  t^th  a 
salt-water  berth,  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  terms  of  maintenance.  Th  s  de- 
serves consideration  in  connection  wll  h  the 
overall  problem. 

The  port  of  Portland  stands  ready  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  lease  upon  reasonable  rates 
and  upon  terms  deemed  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  port.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
the  request  of  the  port  Is  one  that  should  be 
reviewed  by  yo\ir  office  at  the  earliest  pcKsible 
moment. 

If  the  Navy  Department  should  con  ilude, 
however,  that  its  decision  not  to  neg  )tlate 
a  lease  tdmsi  stand,  then  we  ask  your  i  avor- 
able  consideration  of  the  issuance  of  a  i  im- 
mediate eaU  for  competitive  bids  for  i ,  new 
lease. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Sh  Ips  Is 
affirmed,  the  only  alternative  for  the  poi  t  will 
be  that  of  arranging  for  the  construct!  on  of 
a  new  drydock.  However,  we  feel  tht  t  the 
taxpayers  should  not  be  saddled  wit]  i  an- 
other serious  financial  biu-den  durlngithese 
troublesome  times,  particularly  when  S  rea- 
sonable alternative  appears  possible.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  hope  and  we  urge,  upon  r(  view, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  will  take  a  ctlon 
to  modify  the  decision  of  the  Buret  u  of 
Ships  and  that  it  will  decide  favorably!  with 
resi>ect  to  the  request  of  the  port  of  Portland. 
We  feel  that  it  would  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  SO. 
Sincerely, 

Watnz  Morss. 

United  States  Senator. 

Richard  L.  Nettberger,  I 
I7nifed  States  Seiiator. 

Mr.  MORSR  Mr,  President,  wel  feel 
that  in  this  case  a  matter  of  national  as 
well  as  local  Importance  is  at 
The  problem  deserves  the  very 
consideration  of  the  Secretary  o: 
Navy. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb  i  Rioou, 

as  follows: 

JXTLT   Sa,    1957. 
Mr.   Edwakd  Woobjct, 

Dtreetor,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Department  of  Interior. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

Dba«  Mk.  Wooblkt:  On  July  w.  1987.  I 
Inserted  in  the  Concrbssiokai.  R4(X)ro.  vol- 
ume 103,  part  9,  pages  120SS-12069.  a  report 
that  the  Comptroller  General  made  for  me  on 
paper  work  in  the  Forest  Service.] 

I  asked  for  this  study  because  |&  niunber 
of  lumber  operators  voiced  comj^laints  on 
the  amount  of  time  your  employees  devote 
to  what  they  termed  nonproductive  paper- 
work. However,  the  Comptroller'^  report  is 
encouraging.  i 

Would  you  please,  at  your  convenience, 
prepare  a  statement  for  me  stating  the  type 
of  data  of  road  construction  that  wlU  be 
afforded  to  timber  purchasers  and  the  type 
which  you  consider  confidential  in  nature. 
It  is  my  hope  that  in  considering^  this  re- 
quest you  will  make  careful  revie^  in  order 
that  the  maximum  information  useful  to 
bidders  in  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
their  cost  for  road  construction  will  be  made 
available.  | 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity '  to  again 
express  my  pleasure  that  the  C<^mptroller 
General  found  your  operation  in  tuch  good 
order. 

Sincerely, 

WaTMiri  MossB. 

Unttcd  States  DxPARrimM  r 
OF  THi  iNm  oa, 
BuuAU  or  Land  Manage  curr. 
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OREGON  OPERATIONS   OP  T 
BUREAU  OP  LAND  MANAGEMEljrT 

I 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  tof  ard 
the  close  of  the  last  session  I  received 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  land 

Management  a  letter  regarding  thelBu-  —    _  ^^ , 

reau's  operations  in  Oregon      Althiueh     ^'^^  timber  to  the  nearest  utlUzailon  cen 
-  ir"S"     ter  an.  svaMable.    Any  special  conditions  of 

maintenance,  or  usi^  of  the 
road  or  right-of-way.  including  kiiown  use 
fees,  where  the  road  crosses  private  lands 
and  any  special  requirements  Imposed  by 
the  land  owner  as  a  condition  of  granting 
the  right-of-way  are  also  available* 


Woj/iiapton,  D.  C.  Augiut  \2, 19S7. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Senator  Morse:  I  appreblate 
comments  in  your  letter  of  July  22,  1957,  re- 
garding the  Comptroller  General's  recent 
laudatory  report  of  our  achieveinenta  in 
minimizing  nonproductive  paperwork.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  we  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  minimizing  nonproductive  efforts 
in  many  of  our  other  activities.        I 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  as  to  the  type 
of  data  on  road  construction  that  ip  afforded 
to  prospective  purchasers  of  Bure<|u  timber 
and  the  type  of  data  considered  cohfidentlal 
in  nature.  1 

It  Is  our  practice  to  make  aviuable  to 
prospective  purchasers  of  Bureau  tmiber  the 
maximum  information  on  road  cortstruction 
and  other  matters  which  might  be  useful  to 
them  in  preparing  bids.  Generally]  the  road 
construction  data  made  available  td  prospec- 
tive timber  purchasers  include  a  mtep  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  road  tojbe  butlt. 
detailed  standards  and  speciflcatlohs  of  the 
road,  including  right-of-way  clearstoce,  use- 
able width,  grades,  curves,  surfacing,  turn- 
outs, drainage  ditches,  culverts,  and  bridges. 
Detailed  cost  estimates  of  clearing  ^nd  grub- 
bing, and  grading  and  surfacing  jby  hun- 
dred-foot stations  are  also  avallaUle,  along 
with  Information  as  to  location  qf  borrow 
pits  which  might  be  used  for  sourcm  of  road 
construction  materlaL  The  voldme  and 
value  of  merchantable  timber,  along  the 
right-of-way  which  might  be  cut  )or  dam- 
aged dining  the  road  construction,  plus  esti- 
mated  costs   for   logging    and    transporting 


several  months  have  passed  since  j  re-    coL^t"  cTio""''''-    """^  '^'^'  "°"' 
ceived  the  letter.  I  believe  the  infoima- 
tlon  it  contains  Is  still  worthy  of  siudy. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  letter  of  July  22  to  the  Directori  and 


his  reply  of  August  12  be  inserted  ii: 
RECoao,  at  this  point  in  my  remark 


the         Generally  only  such  Information  as  may 
have  been  obtained  in  confidence  fn  >m  land- 
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owners  and  private  road  owners  is  oonaid- 
ered  confidential  and  not  available  to  pros- 
pective timber  p\u-chaaers.  Such  informa- 
tion normally  Includes  data  regarding  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  land  or  road  owner, 
regarding  existing  or  pending  negotiations 
for  Bale  of  such  private  property,  refer- 
ences to  such  information  In  preliminary  re- 
ports of  appraisers  who  estimate  the  value 
of  rights-of-way  or  roads,  and  similar  ref- 
erences obtained  from  records  of  other  pub- 
lic agencies.  Any  or  aU  of  these  may  l>e 
used  in  the  preliminary  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  road  costs.  The  final  data  based 
on  such  preliminary  analysis  are  available 
to  prospective  timber  purchasers. 

If  you  reqiiire  any  additional  information 
regarding  this  matter  I  wlU  be  glad  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B>wA89  WootELST.  DirectoT. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  lielieve 
these  letters  will  enable  my  colleagues 
and  others  interested  in  our  forestry 
program  to  have  the  entire  picture. 
Once  again.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  is  doing  a  com- 
mendable Job  in  its  operations  in  Oregon. 

To  back  this  up,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  recent  release  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  program 
accomplishments  of  1957.  In  doing  so, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Bu- 
reau's aimouncement  that  in  1056  it  sold 
569.779.000  board-feet  of  timber  in  Ore- 
gon. In  1957,  sales  went  up  to  674.421 .000 
board  feet.  For  1958,  the  Biireau  plans 
to  sell  833  million  board-feet  in  278  sales. 
These  sales  will  average  3  million  board- 
feet  each,  and  are  geared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  small  lumber  operators. 

I  hope  the  Bureau's  estimate  of  future 
sales  proves  to  be  correct.  For  my  own 
part,  I  serve  notice  that  I  intend  to  pro- 
test the  budget  cut  of  over  $360,000  in  the 
Bureau's  forestry  funds.  I  fail  to  see 
how  this  program,  which  Ls  economical 
in  operation  to  the  taxpayers,  and  is  so 
beneficial  to  the  Treasury,  can  be  aided 
by  such  a  curtailment  of  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Bureau's  release  of  January 
16,  1958,  summarizing  its  work  in  Ore- 
gon for  1957.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

BtTRiAU  or  Land  liANAOEMSMT  Sums  Up 
Orsoom  Work  for  1957 

VlrgU  T.  Heath.  State  supervisor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Oregon,  re- 
ported today  on  the  agency's  activities  for 
1967. 

Heath  said  the  Btireau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment manages  and  protects  approximately 
16  million  acres  of  Federal  land  in  Oregon. 
The  area  is  divided  into  10  districts.  Timber 
sales,  access  road  construction,  reforestation, 
and  forest  inventcHy  in  the  five  forest  (O.  & 
C.)  districts  in  the  18  western  counties,  and 
range  management,  development,  and  pro- 
tection in  five  grasing  districts  of  eastern 
Oregon  are,  in  addition  to  the  keeping  of  all 
public-land  records,  the  principal  Jobs  of 
the  Bxireau. 

Revenue  from  timber  sales  in  1057.  reflect- 
ing the  depre— ed  lumber  market,  was  below 
that  of  1956.  Tabulations  show  that  771,- 
281.000  board-feet  ware  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  674.421,- 
000  board-faet  were  sold.  The  sales  rettimed 
$19,230,828.87  for  the  O.  *  O.  counUes  and 
tha  FMeral  Treasury,    nils  is  compared  with 


569,779.000  board-feet  aold  in  1966  for  620,- 
872,684.66.  The  per  thousand  board-feet 
average  In  1957  was  •28.71.  In  1956  It  was 
936.34. 

Sale  of  timber  from  public-domain  lands 
In  tlie  gracing  districts  and  on  the  fringes 
Of  the  O.  ft  C.  dUtrlcts  totaled  37.961.000 
board-feet  and  brought  $717,180.06,  an  aver- 
age of  $18.70  per  thousand. 

Health  said  that  in  1958  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  plans  to  offer  for  sale  833  mU- 
llon  board-feet  of  stumpage  in  278  separate 
tracts.  This  amount  represents  the  annual 
aUowable  cut  on  the  lands,  plus  salvage 
timber  and  tracts  which  did  not  seU  in  1957. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  other  activities. 
The  foUowing  access  road  projects  were  com- 
pleted: 91.4  miles  of  surfacing,  20.6  nxUes  of 
grading  and  2  major  bridges.  Under  con- 
struction were:  13.2  miles  of  grading,  4.1 
miles  of  surfacing  and  2  nuijor  bridges.  Em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  timber  reinventory 
to  have  the  Job  completed  before  1960.  Re- 
sults of  the  1957  inventory  boosted  the  an- 
nual allowable  cut  on  O.  St  C.  lands  by  31.5 
million  board-feet. 

Contracts  were  let  for  planting  9.690  acres 
of  cutover  or  burned  over  forest  land,  and  for 
aerial  seeding  of  4.300  acres.  Some  of  these 
contracts  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
spring  of  this  year.  Additional  contracts 
for  planting  and  seeding  wiu  be  let  in  the 
near  future.  The  Bxureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  contracted  for  approximately  16 
mUlion  seedlings  (young  trees)  from  "he 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  a  private 
niirsery,  which  wUl  be  deUvered  for  planting 
during  1958  and  1969. 

After  public  hearings,  at  which  lumbermen 
and  other  interested  persons  expressed  their 
opinions,  a  decision  was  made  to  discontinue 
the  controversial  marketing  area  require- 
ment of  O.  &  C.  timber  sales.  The  regula- 
tion had  l>een  in  effect  for  many  years  and 
required  that  stumpage  sold  In  the  market- 
ing area  must  be  at  least  manufact\u-ed  Into 
rough  lumber  before  it  could  be  transported 
from  the  area. 

WhUe  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
was  disposing  of  an  old  regulation,  it  was 
starting  a  new  service  for  the  public.  Micro- 
filming of  the  survey  field  notes  for  the  IS 
northwest  Oregon  counties  was  finished  In 
1967,  and  the  project  wiU  be  completed  for 
all  Oregon  counties  during  1958.  Oregon 
will  thus  become  the  first  State  in  the  Nation 
to  have  its  entire  land  survey  on  compact, 
permanent  microfilm.  Copies  of  the  film 
WiU  be  on  sale  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement to  interested  parties. 

During  1957  in  the  10  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement districts  of  Oregon.  2.175  livestock 
operators  grazed  371,000  head  of  cattle,  4.817 
horses,  and  197,000  sheep,  for  which  they 
paid  $196,000  in  grazing  fees  and  leases. 

Work  done  on  the  public  domain  grazing 
lands  to  improve  the  stock  ranges  and  in- 
crease the  carrying  capacity  for  livestock  and 
wildlife  consisted  of  the  following:  chemical 
brush  control  on  2,134  acres;  chemical  weed 
contrcd  on  1.634  acres:  sand  dune  control  on 
80  acres;  100  miles  of  range  fence  built;  60 
reservoirs.  20  springs,  and  6  wells  developed 
to  provide  additional  water  for  livestock  and 
wUdlife;  48  miles  of  truck  road  constructed; 
3  bridges  and  7  cattleguards  built  on  range 
roads;  7,750  acres  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment range  was  seeded  to  crested  wheatgrass 
and  21,830  bushels  of  wheatgrass  seed  was 
harvested  from  1,200  acres  of  Federal  land. 
The  harvested  wheatgrass  will  be  used  to  seed 
other  areas  of  Federal  range  and  wUl  greatly 
Increase  their  grazing  capacity. 

John  C.  Hunt,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment fire-control  officer  for  Oregon,  reports 
that  1957  was  the  worst  fire  year  in  the  graz- 
ing districts  since  1942.  Hunt  said  the  dis- 
trict range  managers,  their  staffs,  and  the 
pa-  diem  guards  controlled  171  fires  on  Fed- 
eral,  private.  State,  and   cotmty   lands.    A 


total  of  46,000  acres  wera  bumad  by  tb»  lOT 
man-caused  and  64  lightning  flrea.    Cost  oC 

fire  suppression  and  prevention  in  the  gra>« 
ing  districts  was  approximately  $186,000. 

The  fire-control  chief  said  that  the  12,000- 
acre  blaze  in  mid-August  which  wiped  cnt 
the  famous  early-day  mining  town  of  Mal- 
heur City  near  the  Malheur-Baker  county 
line  was  the  largest  fire  in  the  State  in  1067. 
The  Bureau  of  I^nd  Management  waged  a 
night  and  day  battle  against  the  range  con- 
flagration with  200  men,  2  planes  spraying 
chemical  and  water  on  the  rapidly  spreading 
front  of  the  fire,  a  dozen  bulldoeers  and  eev- 
eral  tank  trucks,  before  it  was  brought  under 
control. 

Foiir  fires  outside  the  districts  on  public 
domain  lands  protected  under  contracts  by 
the  State  and  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice burned  6  acres.  Fire  damage  on  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  private  lands  was 
estimated  at  $96,000,  and  the  cost  of  replac- 
ing burned  improvements  and  rnswidtng 
burned  areas  at  $108,000. 

In  the  O.  &  C.  districts  there  were  40  llras 
that  burned  1.100  acres  of  Federal  land,  caiw- 
ing  damages  estimated  at  $32,680.  The  for- 
est districts  are  aU  under  contract  protection 
to  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestry, 
private  forest  protection  associations,  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  Total  contract 
protection  for  the  forest  districts  cost  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  $520,000  In  1957. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF 
OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's trickle-down  theory,  as 
it  applies  to  lower  income  groups,  Ls  well 
known.  We  are  also  aware  o.  the  failure 
of  these  groups  to  benefit  from  the  prof- 
its big  business  has  achieved  in  the  last 
5  years. 

We  have  had  another  problem  result- 
ing from  another  administration  theory, 
which  is  known  as  Wilson's  law. 
Roughly  translated,  it  states  that  what 
is  good  for  big  business  is  good  for 
America.  This  statonent  of  the  law  is 
dedicated  to  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  left  the  Eisenhower  team 
to  go  to  more  fertile  fields. 

We  have  watched  Wilson's  law  in 
operation;  and  I  think  it  is  now  known 
that  it  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
another  theory,  designated  as  the 
trickle-up  theory-  This  theory  mani- 
fests itself  clearly  after  small  businesses 
are  snuffed  out  by  the  giants.  We  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  stifie  and  kill  off  small  business  with- 
out ultimately  affecting  big  business. 
Let  me  say  respectfully  that  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  there  are  many  who  are 
making  a  studied  effort  to  ignore  this 
hard  fact. 

The  trickle-up  theory  shows  that 
after  enough  small  businesses  are  killed, 
big  business  starts  to  feel  the  pinch.  A 
good  example  is  a  situation  in  Oregon. 
Om:  lumber  indiistry  has  been  hard  hit 
by  the  administration's  tight  money 
policies.  A  number  of  small  sawmUls 
and  plywood  plants  have  been  forced  to 
close,  because  of  the  consequences  of 
the  tight  money  program  on  housing 
construction. 

The  Simpson  Logging  Co.  has  an- 
nounced it  is  closing  two  plants,  that 
employ  725  men.  because  of  a  lack  of 
current  orders.  The  company  has  an- 
nounced a  1-week  shutdown  of  ita  Oregon 
plants. 
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The  trldUe-down  program,  after  in- 
nndatiiie  so  much  small  business,  is  be- 
ginning to  back  up.  It  is  finally 
trickling  up  to  the  big  boys.  As  always, 
however,  the  worlEing  men  and  women 
of  America  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most. 
This  is  the  real  tragedy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  newspaper  story  of 
this  closing  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro.  as 
a  part  of  my  statement.  This  item  ap- 
peared in  the  Oregon  Journal  of  .Tannery 
11.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc(»s, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal  of  January  11 

1958] 

Two  Plt  PLum  CuKtAHAMQ  Outpu*;   700 

FAdxa  LATonr 

11i«  Stmpwm  Logging  CO.  annotmced  Prt- 
day  that  two  of  lt«  plywood  plants  are  tem- 
porarUy  eortaiUng  production  and  about  700 
employees  will  be  out  of  work  for  maybe  a 
we^. 

Harold  Johns,  aalea  manager  for  the  com- 
pany, said  the  Urm's  Plylock  plant  to  St. 
John»  will  be  partially  down  for  a  few  days. 
B.  P.  Relten,  personnel  manager,  said  800  or 
400  employees  would  be  out  of  work.  The 
plant  emfdoys  about  450. 

The  company's  Albany  plant  also  will  be 
ctirtalled.  How  many  employees  will  be  out 
of  work  was  not  determined.  The  plant  em- 
ploys 275. 

Reason  for  the  ciutallment.  said  Johns,  was 
lack  of  volume  and  a  slack  In  demand  from 
customers. 

Beiten  said  the  employees  "probably  will 
be  called  beck  when  orders  permit  us  to  op- 
crate  again.    It  could  be  January  20." 

This  is  another  in  a  series  of  plywood  lay- 
offs in  the  last  5  months.  New  plants  have 
flooded  the  market  with  plywood  and  the 
price  has  fallen  to  a  postwar  low. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MATTHEW  M. 
NEELY 

Mr.  MORJBE,  Mr.  President.  I  now 
renew  my  request  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Matt  Neely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
tOTT  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  all  of  us  were  proud  to  join 
in  honoring  the  seating  of  a  new  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  that  great  State. 
For  some  time  I  have  planned  to  pay  this 
tribute  today.  I  am  sure  that  West  Vir- 
ginia's new  Senator  will  be  pleased  to 
have  me  say  these  few  words  about  my 
very  dear  friend.  Senator  Matt  Neely. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  Job 
chapter  30,  verse  31,  today  "My  harp 
also  is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  or- 
gan into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep," 
as  I  give  this  brief  tribute  to  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely,  late  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  whom  as 
man,  friend,  preceptor,  and  fellow  politi- 
cal warrior  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that 
cannot  be  repaid. 

Since  he  was  first  elected  to  public 
office  as  mayor  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  in 
1908,  Matthew  Neely's  energies,  his  In- 
telligence, and  his  facile  tongue  have 
been  devoted  to  furthering  the  political 
and  economic  freedoms  of  all  Americans. 


Although  his  forebears  were  ama|ig  the 
Revolutionary  fathers,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather  served  the  Union,  (jily  to 
perish  in  Andersonville  prison,  Senator 
Neely  was  one  politician  who  never 
needed  to  call  down  the  heroism  of  his 
ancestors  in  his  own  behalf.  His  reputa- 
tion among  the  great  liberals  of  the  20th 
centxiry  is  well  fixed  in  American  history. 
The  workingman.  the  housewife,  the 
struggler  against  prejudice  and  injus- 
tice—all found  a  champion  in  Matthew 
Neely. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  is  known  |3y  the 
company  he  keeps  and  by  thdse  he 
Chooses  to  emulate  and  admire.  In  1942, 
Senator  Neely  paid  tribute  to  Senator 
George  Norris  at  a  testimonial  4inner. 
"Thomas  Jefferson,"  Senator  Neely  said. 
"Abraham  Lincoln.  William  Jetmings 
Byran,  'Battling  Bob'  La  PoUette,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
and  George  Norris  constitute  the  most 
brilliant  stars  in  the  brightest  conptella- 
tion  of  America's  humanitarian  Itates- 
men."  Surely  Senator  Neely  desefves  to 
be  included  among  them  in  the  p^ges  of 
this  country's  history.  I  belieie  he 
will  be. 

There  is  one  certain  test.  Mr. 
dent,  and  it  is  an  acid  one,  of  a|  man, 
and  it  is  the  degree  to  which  he  islcapa- 
ble  of  arousing  devotion  and  loy^ty  in 
those  who  work  for  him.  Measuied  by 
this  standard,  Matthew  Neely  ^tands 
paramoimt.  The  devoted  service]  given 
him  by  Leo  Casey,  chief  clerk  *f  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  a  dedicated  and  moving 
demonstration  of  the  love  and  affection 
he  evoked  from  those  close  to  him  Ev- 
elyn Nolan,  his  personal  secretary;  and 
George  Arnold,  his  administratitie  as- 
sistant, have  also  borne  witness,  through 
their-  unstinting  service,  to  the  high 
quality  of  greatness  that  he  so  wflhl  ex- 
emplified, j 

I  expect  that  his  friends  anq  col- 
leagues will  remember  Matt  Neely  best 
for  his  unquenchable  zeal  and  penetrat- 
ing phrase  for  exposing  the  hypocrisy 
in  American  life— not  just  in  politics,  I 
may  emphasize,  but  in  all  Americah  life. 

Candor  in  politicians  is  not  always 
counted  as  an  asset  by  some,  butl  Sen- 
ator Neely's  life  exemplified  thd  fact 
that  truth  eventually  emerges  from  even 
the  most  carefully  contrived  welter  of 
misrepresentation  and  accusation.  He 
might  well  say  with  Caesar— and  ihave 
no  doubt  that  the  quotation  was  in- 
cluded in  his  well-fmTiished  stoe  of 
Shakesperian  learning —  ' 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassliis,  In  your  tl^vats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  In  honesty. 
That  they  pass  me  by  as  the  Idle  win< 
Which  I  respect  not. 

That  Senator  Neely  was  a  deeply' re- 
hgious  man  was  brought  home  agin  to 
me  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  rn^vis- 
its  with  him  at  the  hospital,  whefa.  In 
speaking  of  his  illness,  he  likened  him- 
self to  King  Hezekiah,  and  he  qtoted 
the  first  two  verses  of  chapter  38  df  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.  I  remember  the  inci- 
dent weU.  because  at  that  time  he  said 
to  me.  "Wayne,  I  do  not  know  if  1  will 
be  back  with  you  in  the  Senate."  Vhen 
he  called  my  attention  to  this  greaf,  old 


blbUcal  story,  and  quoted  thd  foUowln^ 
from  the  Book  of  Isaiah: 

In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto 
death.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  the  son  at 
Amoe  came  to  him.  and  said  unto  him.  Thus 
sayeth  the  Lord.  Set  thine  hou^  in  order: 
for  thou  Shalt  die,  and  not  live., 

Then  Hezekiah  turned  hl«  face  ko  the  wall, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Ixird.  | 

Senator  Neely  then  told  me  the  old 
Bible  story  about  King  Hezekiah  praying 
for  more  time  to  complete  his  unfinished 
work. 

The  additional  15  years  of  the  Biblical 
story  was  not  granted  to  Senator  Neely 
to  complete  his  work.  In  the  largest 
sense,  his  work  to  achieve  Justice,  to 
eradicate  from  our  society  tqe  evils  of 
sickness  and  economic  insecurity,  and 
to  bring  to  the  aflSicted  compassion  is 
never  completed.  Each  of  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  count  ourselves  most  fortu- 
nate, if  when  the  time  comesi  it  can  be 
said  of  us  that  we  had  accomplished  a 
small  portion  of  the  great  legislative 
woric  that  stands  as  the  enduring  tribute 
to  Matt  Neely.  I  thnnk  God  fto  the  life 
of  Senator  Matt  Neely. 


INDIA'S  REPUBLIC  DAY  AND  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
INDIA 

Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.  Presid<>nt,  Sun 


day,  January  26,  was  India's 


Republic 


Day,  and  marked  the  8th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  of 
India.  India  became  indepcindent  in 
1947.  but  it  was  not  imtil  January  26, 
1950,  that  India's  constitution  was 
adopted.  Y 

Although  India  had  struggled  to  break 
the  bonds  of  colonialism,  it  was  a  mark 
of  the  tolerance  and  wisdoi^i  of  her 
people  that  they  chose  to  remaiin  within 
the  British  Commonwealth.  "Sirough  a 
constituent  assembly,  which  deliberated 
for  months,  the  Indian  people  chose 
democratic  institutions,  as  representa- 
tive government,  parliamentarjr  system, 
an  independent  judiciary,  and  free  elec- 
tions, all  of  which  are  foundation  stones 
in  the  structure  of  free  goirernment. 
And,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Indian 
constitution  draws  from  ^Unerican 
thought  and  experience,  in  its  incorpora- 
tion of  the  federal-state  concept. 

In  the  years  that  have  pasied  since 
Independence  there  has  beenTa  resur- 
gence of  creativeness,  energy,  and  action 
in  India.  I  use  the  word  "re^rgence" 
correctly,  for  long  before  Euroi^an  civi- 
lization existed  or  America  Had  been 
discovered,  a  high  order  of  art,! Industry 
and  commerce  had  been  attkined  in 
India. 

So  today  I  am  siu-e  that  I  i]k?eak  for 
all  of  us  when  I  extend  every  gpod  wish 
to  India  and  its  people  on  Republic  Day. 

But  I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
of  a  matter  that  Is  immediately  before 
our  Government.  It  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, January  16,  and  about  [which  I 
speak  today  for  emphasis.         , 

The  Department  of  state  has  an- 
nounced that  it  desires  to  assist  India  in 
meeting  its  current  economic  problem, 
which  is  its  need  for  foreign  e  cchange. 
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The  Department  has  Indicated  that  it  is 
considering  a  loan  to  India  of  the  sum 
of  approximately  $225  million,  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  through  the 
Economic  Development  Fund,  and 
through  the  supply  of  surplus  grains 
under  Public  Law  4«0. 

I  understand  that  an  Indian  delega- 
tion wlirarrive  in  the  United  States  this 
week  for  consultation  on  the  subject 

The  Department  of  State  is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  indeed,  our  G}vemmttit 
has  shown  its  friendship  and  interest  in 
India's  economic  advancement  through- 
out the  years.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  that  $250  million  will  not  do  the 
job.  I  think  it  would  be  agreed  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
at  least  $300  million  will  be  needed 
within  the  year  if  India  is  to  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  core  of  Its  second  5-year 
plan. 

I  hope  that  during  the  consultations 
which  will  soon  begin  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  credit  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  will  be  increased,  ad- 
ditional funds  may  be  provided  from  the 
Economic  Development  Fund,  either 
from  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1958, 
or  fiscal  year  1959,  and  that  additional 
grain  surpluses  may  be  made  available 
to  reach  the  $500  million  that  is  needed. 

Senators  may  ask — and  no  doubt  the 
question  will  be  asked — why  I  make  this 
suggestion.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  should  like  to  see  India's  second 
5 -year  plan  successfully  carried  out.  I 
should  certainly  like  to  see  the  strongest 
democracy  in  the  West  assist  the  new 
and  great  democracy  In  the  East  in  tlie 
effort  it  is  making  to  achieve  economic 
progress.  No  democratic  country  in  the 
world — and  no  country  in  the  world,  un- 
less it  is  Russia — is  making  from  its  own 
resources  an  effort  of  the  magnitude  of 
that  of  India  to  advance  Industrially  and 
economically. 

As  for  myself.  I  would  help  India  be- 
cause of  its  great  effort,  and  because  it 
Is  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  its 
people  through  voluntary  means.  I  do 
not  argue  that  matter  today,  as  I  did 
not  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on 
January  16.  I  make  my  argtunent  upon 
the  ground  of  our  own  national  security. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  chance  for  a 
democratic  Asia  rests  upon  the  success 
of  a  democratic  India.  I  do  not  bellev^ 
that  India  wiU  fail,  but  I  make  this 
proposition  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  our  country,  contemplate,  if 
you  will,  the  effect  upon  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  its  future  secu- 
rity if  democratic  government  in  Asia 
should  falL  This  is  a  problem  for  the 
future,  concerning  the  security  of  the 
Umted  States,  but  it  may  be  decided  by 
our  action  now. 

If  we  are  willing  to  advance  the  very 
large  sum  of  $225  million,  then  I  say  we 
should  make  available  the  amount  which 
is  actuaUy  needed  to  maintain  the  core 
of  the  second  5-year  plan.  That  amount 
will  certainly  total  $500  million  during 
this  year. 

I  suggest  that  the  loans  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  be  increased  beyond 
$125  million.    Their  loans  to  India  have 
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not  been  large.  I  suggest  that  larger 
amoimts  of  our  surplus  grains  be  made 
available.  And  I  have  suggested  that 
we  could  consider  trazvsforming  the 
wheat  loan  of  1951,  which  calls  for  re- 
payment in  dollars,  to  payment  in  rupees, 
to  conform  with  our  present  policy  of 
Public  Law  4S0  sales  of  grain  surpluses. 
If  this  is  done  it  would  extend  the  credit 
of  India  In  the  World  Bank  by  approxi- 
mately $100  million. 

These  suggestions  I  have  made  do  not 
call  for  new  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  their  total  effect  could  equal 
the  sum  of  $500  million. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  great  state  of  the  Union  message  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  strengthening 
free  countries  throughout  the  world  as 
a  matter  of  our  own  national  security. 
My  judgment  is  that  India  presents  a 
concrete  test.  The  people  of  the  world 
are  waiting  for  creative  efforts  by  the 
United  States  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face  in  the  world  today. 
Everyone  knows  that  they  are  not  mili- 
tary problems  alone  but  economic  prob- 
lems as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  selre  this  occasion  to 
say  to  the  Senate — and  I  hope  to  both 
HDUses  of  Congress — that  In  this  crucial 
time,  we  can  aid  India,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  for  our  own  best  interests  and 
the  interest  of  democratic  institutions 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  26.  1958,  entitled 
"India's  Republic  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Im>u'8  Republic  Dat 

Today  Is  the  eighth  anniverrary  ot  the 
proclamation  of  the  RcpubUc  of  India.  On 
January  26.  M50.  the  Indian  Constitution  was 
formally  adopted  and  a  new  and  different 
government  took  form.  India  had  been  in- 
dependent since  1947.  but  there  was  the 
desire  to  create  something  apart  from  what 
had  seemed,  at  first,  the  easiest  course. 

What  was  accomplished  is  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  gratifying  developments  In 
political  history.  How  was  it  possible  (or  an 
independent  republic  to  remain  within  the 
framework  of  the  British  Commonwealth? 
At  first  it  seemed  a  contradiction  In  terms. 
Flex  blUty  and  good  sense  in  both  India  and 
Britain  solved  the  problem.  The  Common- 
wealth could  remain,  and  the  crown  would 
be  its  symbol,  not  its  soTereign.  Thus  a  re- 
public could  be  Instituted  and  at  the  same 
time  old  and  val\iable  ties  could  be  retained. 
The  same  pattern  has  been  fallowed,  with 
slmillar  success,  in  Pakistan. 

These  8  years  in  the  Republic  of  India 
have  not  been  easy.  The  problems  that  re- 
qu  red  the  attempt  at  solution  were  enor- 
mous Many  of  them  remain,  and  an  Indian 
mission  is  now  en  route  to  this  country  to 
enlist  our  help  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
them.  It  deserves,  and  should  have,  a 
friendly  reception. 

What  Is  most  Important,  however.  Is  the 
element  of  growth.  A  republic  such  as  that 
of  India  represents  an  effort  to  meet  political 
needs  with  new  instruments.  It  can  do  so 
without  discarding  what  has  been  proved  to 
be  good,  such  as  the  Commonwealth  associa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  can  have  the  sense 
of  political  freedom  and  independence.  This 
Is  valuable  to  it,  and  on  this  day  our  congrat- 


xilatlon  and  good  wishes  go  out  to  India  with 
the  hope  tiiat  the  hlgb  asptrationa  ear*,  b* 


WALTER  REUTHER — ECONOMIC 
DEMAGOG 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Presldait.  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther  is  a  many-faceted  iiuli- 
vidual  who  delights  in  espousing  his  own 
special  brand  of  economic  philosophy. 
His  most  recent  pronouncements  have 
been  given  wide  coverage.  I  have  char- 
acterized his  misguided  notions  as  eco- 
nomic hogwash  in  an  article  printed  by 
Human  Events  newsletter  of  November 
2, 1957.  which,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  t)e  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Waltes  RatrrHEa — Eookomic  Dkmagoo — 
Thx  TaiTTH  About  Wacbc.  Pbscbb.  asm 
Iim.aTKMr 

(By  Senator  JoHir  IfABSHau.  BtrrLCB, 
Republican,  of  Maryland) 
The  well-worn  legend  that  businessmen 
have  been  reaping  excessive  profits  is  once 
nrare  abroad  In  the  land.  As  usual,  the 
charge  is  advanced  by  some  leaders  of  the 
labor  union  movement — particularly  by  CIO 
President  Walter  Reuther.  Reuther's  accu- 
sations, and  the  facts  concerning  the  wage- 
price  Epiral  of  the  American  economy,  need 
to  be  examined  carefully. 

Let  us  Inspect  the  cold  statistics  compiled 
toy  the  Department  of  C<xnmeree.  In  1947 
corporate  profits  before  taxes  were  929.5  bil- 
lion. In  1956  they  totaled  $43  billicm — an 
Increase  of  $13.5  blUlon.  This  Increase,  how- 
ever, was  only  9.2  percent  of  the  total  In- 
crease In  the  national  Income.  This  is  not  a 
very  big  sUce  of  the  larger  pie  which  ottr  free 
enterprise  economy  created  during  this  10- 
year  period.  I  refer  to  cc«porate  profits  be- 
fore taxes  deliberately,  because  Walter 
Reuther  insists  that  this  la  the  correct 
mesfure  of  corporate  profits. 

In  a  recent  press  release  (sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress)  Reuther  said: 
"Corporation  profits  taxes  are  designed  to  be 
paid  out  of  ootporatlon  profits  and  not  out 
of  the  consuoter's  pocket.  If  Congress  in- 
tended to  raise  the  revenue  Involved  trom 
consumers.  It  would  have  levied  a  tax  on 
them,  rather  than  on  corporate  profits. 
Profits  taxes  are  definitely  not  a  cost  like 
labor  and  material  costs  which  have  to  be 
met  whether  or  not  there  is  a  profit.  Profits 
taxes  are  paid  only  IX  a  profit  is  actually 
made." 

All  business  costs,  of  course — Including  a 
return  on  capital,  as  weU  as  taxes,  labor 
costs  and  materials — must  be  paid  by  tbc 
con&ximer  if  a  business  is  to  remain  solvent. 
We  can  therefore  dlExnlss  Reuther's  state- 
ment as  pure  propaganda. 

In  1947  corp>oration  profits  after  taxes 
were  $18  2  bUllon.  In  1956  this  figure  had 
risen  to  $21  billion,  an  increase  of  only 
$2.8  bUlion.  The  increase  In  prc^ts  after 
taxes  accounts  for  only  IJ)  percent  of  the 
$146.4  bilUon  Increase  in  the  national  In- 
coine.  On  this  basis,  net  profits  are  not 
high  enough — Reuther  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

But  what  share  of  the  national  income  did 
employees  receive?  The  Departmoit  at  Com- 
merce shows  that  in  1947  employees  received 
$128  8  billion,  including  employer  payments 
for  social  security  oontrlbutious  and  other 
benefit  programs.  By  1956  these  payments 
had  grown  to  $241.4  billion,  an  increase  of 
$112.6  blUlon. 

In  short,  these  Increased  labor  costs  ab- 
sorbed 78J>  percent  of  the  enUre  Increase  la 
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natloQSl  Income  diiring  the  decade.  This  le 
elearly  the  area  where  attention  should  be 
concentrated.  Some  people  forget  that  the 
compensation  at  onployees  la  not  only  In- 
come to  the  employee*,  but  also  a  cost  to 
the  employer.  It  must  be  recovered  In  the 
price  charged  the  consumer  or  we  shall  have 
neither  onployers  nor  employees. 

Consider  these  significant  facts:  An  ex- 
amination of  distribution  of  the  increase  in 
the  national  lnc<nne  through  this  decade 
shows  that  for  every  additional  dollar  of 
corptffata  profits  after  taxes,  employees  re- 
ceive an  additional  $40.  Furthermore,  la- 
ttat'B  share  of  the  total  national  Income  rose 
from  653  percent  in  1947  to  70^  percent  in 
1B66. 

On  the  other  hand,  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  dropped  from  93  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  in  1947  to  only  6.1  percent  in 
1956. 

If  all  corporate  profits  before  taxes  in  1956 
had  been  paid  as  additional  compensation  to 
employees,  their  total  income  would  have 
been  increased  by  less  than  18  percent. 
However,  if  there  were  no  corporate  profits, 
the  Oovemment  would  have  received  $22  bil- 
lion less  from  corporate  income  taxes.  With 
the  existing  level  of  Government  expendi- 
tiires,  higher  personal  income  and  consumer 
excise  taxes  would  have  been  required.  Since 
income  taxes  in  the  upper  brackets  have  al- 
ready reached  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns most  of  this  Increase  would  <tf 
necessity  have  been  imposed  on  lower 
bracket  taxpayers. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  the  profiteer- 
ing legend  will  not  stand  up  as  an 
explanation  for  the  inflation  that  besets  our 
economy.  Let  us  t\im,  therefore,  to  the 
activities  of  the  labor  leaders,  such  as  Reu- 
ther  himself,  and  see  if  we  can  discover  an 
answer  there. 

Next  year  the  contracts  between  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  the  producers  In 
the  automotive  industry  will  expire.  Reuther 
Is  attempting  to  appear  as  the  champion  of 
the  consumer  In  preparation  for  new  negotia- 
tions. He  seeks  to  Involve  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  support 
of  his  proposal  that  the  "biggest  wage  in- 
crease in  the  history"  of  his  imion  could  be 
met  without  inflationary  price  increases  if 
the  profits  of  the  automobile  manufactiirers 
were  lowered.  I  can  testify  to  the  elaborate 
material  Reuther's  press  agents  send  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Reuther  has  proposed  that  the  three  lead- 
ing producers  reduce  the  average  whcdesale 
IM^ce  of  their  1958  models  by  $100  per  car. 
While  he  demands  that  the  manufactiirers 
make  a  specific  reduction  In  the  selling  price 
of  their  product,  he  does  not  propose  any 
reduction  in  wages.'  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  he  offers  in  retiim  for  an  immediate 
IMlce  reduction  is  a  very  vague  promise  that 
he  won't  demand  as  much  as  he  might  have 
asked  if  the  manufactiu-ers  had  not  com- 
plied with  his  request.  This  is  hardly  a  quid 
pro  quo. 

In  rejecting  Reuther's  proposal,  Henry 
Ford  n  said:  "Thxis,  having  poured  gasoline 
on  the  fires  of  inflation  you  now  stand  by 
and  tell  us  how  to  fight  the  blaze.  In  return 
you  say  you  will  consider  using  less  gasoline 
next  time — or  maybe  only  kerosene." 

Reuther's  concept  of  bargaining,  I  believe. 
Imposes  a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
0(Mnpetitlve  economy.  In  the  first  place,  his 
proposal  was  addressed  to  the  three  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  automotive  Industry. 
who— he  saya— account  for  97  percent  of  that 
Indtistry's  production.  He  ImpUes  that  suc- 
cessful producers  can  pay  wages  higher  than 
other  firms  which  are  making  lower  profits 

•  George  Romney  of  American  Motors  coun- 
tered Reuther'0  proposal  by  suggesting  that 
It  would  be  accepteble  if  a  corresponding  cut 
to  labor  costs  were  made.  Reuther  Is  stUl 
studying  that  proposal. 
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or  ar«  actually  operating  at  a  loes.  Hs  sug- 
gests that  wages  should  be  set  to  p^uce 
what  he  considers  a  fair  retvirn  to  the  stock- 
holders. Reuther's  plan  envisions  participa- 
tion by  labor  and  the  public  in  determining 
wage,  price  and  profit  policies.  Obviously 
this  theory  is  not  compatible  with  a  com- 
petitive economy.  | 

Reuther  has  also  indicated  that  ns  will 
request  a  4-day  week  with  no  i2m  in 
take-home  pay.  together  with  "subs^tial 
economic  concessions  including  mo^  for 
pensions,  more  for  Insurance,  hoepltll  and 
surgical  benefits,  and  more  supplnn$ntary 
unemployment  pay." 

A  4-day  week?  While  economists  m|iy  not 
agree  on  the  rate  at  which  national  pro- 
ductivity increases,  their  Indlvidiiai  estimates 
all  fall  within  a  range  of  1  to  4  percent 
annually.  j 

A  4-day  week  with  no  loss  in  tak4home 
pay — and  no  increase  in  costs — woiad  re- 
q\iire  a  25  percent  increase  in  produdUvlty. 
No  one  even  suggests  that  this  is  ii^medi- 
ately  possible. 

If  the  same  production  Is  to  be  main- 
tained, industry  must  pay  time-and-a-half 
for  the  fifth  day.  A  4-day  week  wMUi  no 
lots  in  weekly  take-home  pay  woujd  re- 
quire a  25  percent  increase  in  hourly  wage 
rates.  Tlme-aad-a-half  for  the  fifth  dky  re- 
sults in  a  total  Increase  of  37%  peroEnt  in 
average  weekly  wages.  T 

Reuther  foUows  a  familiar  patterA.  He 
always  initiates  negotiations  with  the  most 
profitable  firms  in  the  Industry  He  dis- 
cusses their  ability  to  pay  and  pr^ents 
elaborate  statistics  to  show  tbat  tbey  *am  a 
higher  rate  of  retiim  on  their  Inveabnent 
than  the  average  manufactxirer.  A  at- 
tempts to  marshal  pubUc  opinion  in  siipport 
of  this  position.  His  pleas  are  dlrecied  to 
community  leaders— including  the  eierev 
educators,  legislators,  and  the  exeluUve 
branch  of  the  Oovernment.  T 

If    history    repeats    itself,    however'    and 
Reuther   succeeds    in    securing   concessions 
from  the  three  leading  firms,  he  wUll  then 
approach    the    remaining    companies  i  with 
whom    the    UAW    has   contracts,    incltidinjf 
hundreds  of  suppliers  to  "the  big  threej"  and 
demand  identically  the  same  concesslclis  on 
the  basis  that  the  new  agreement  has  Estab- 
lished a  standard  for  the  industry.    Ha  can- 
not do  otherwise,  as  members  of  hu  iinlon 
employed  by  other  companies  who  are  pay- 
ing the  same  dues  and  living  and  working 
in  the  same  communities  expect  the  Union 
to    secure    comparable    benefits    for     hem 
Furthermore,  since  aU  union  leaders  com- 
pete  against   each   other   for   power   within 
the  framework  of  the  AFL-<:iO,  every  \other 
trade  union  leader  must  obtain  comparable 
concessions   to   retain   the   support    or   his 
members.    And  so,  the  chain  reaction  begins 
Reuther  is  concerned  with  ability  t©  pay 
only  at  the  start  of  a  new  series  of  demands 
If  he  succeeds,  the  usual  evolution  of  price 
increases  for  all  industry  must  take  place. 
The  average  earnings  of  manufacturing  cor- 
porations, to  which  he  refers,  of  ne<^ity 
include  a  few  of  the  most  successfxu  iflrms 
as  well  as  the  many  firms  which  make  lower 
profits  or  operate  at   a  loss.     If  wages   are 
based  on  the  abUity  of  the  most  succtssful 
firms  to  pay  them,  average  profits  will  soon 
faU  to  a  level  so  low  that  they  will  Jebpar- 
dize  the  survival  of  many  others.     Tti^M    in 
turn,  wUl  destroy  the  high  Uving  stanfards 
enjoyed  by  American  labor.  | 

While  Reuther  cites  the  rise  in  ftotal 
profits,  he  fails  to  point  out  the  tremendous 
increase  in  assets.  They  constitute  Addi- 
tional plant  and  equipment  as  well  as  ^ded 
working  capital  to  employ  more  memb««  of 
his  union.  j 

Reuther  sent  me  tables  showing  th4  In- 
crease in  profits  for  Ford  and  General  Motors 
over  a  10-year  period.  He  did  not  relate 
them  to  an  increase  in  the  assets  of  these 
2  companies  of  almost  $6  billion.  He  fblled 
to  mention  that  these  additional  asset^had 


made  It  possible  to  increase  total  bayroUs  by 
almost  $3.4  billion.  He  signiflcantly  did  not 
note  an  increase  in  corporate  Income  taxes 
of  almost  $880  million.  ' 

Businessmen  should  be  eepeoialty  alarmed 
by  Reuther's  attitude  as  to  the  reinvestment 
of  earnings  by  industry.  The  material  which 
he  sent  me  said:  "Furthermore,  ^  pointed 
out  that  the  increase  in  the  net  ^Morth  of  all 
three  of  these  companies  represetits  in  the 
postwar  period  largely  profits  that  have  been 
plowed  back  into  the  companies.  It  is  an 
investment,  involuntarily  contributed  by 
consumers  through  prices  set  arblirarlly  and 
unnecessarily  high  without  giving  the  con- 
sumer any  equity  in  companies  and  paying 
them  any  return  on  their  Investmsnt." 

The  concept  that  a  consumer  should  re- 
ceive an  equity  from  the  company  from 
which  he  has  bought  a  product:  has  been 
voiced  by  Reuther  on  previous  occasions. 
This,  too.  is  part  of  his  program 'to  modify 
American  capitalism  as  we  know  )t. 

He  shows  that  the  reinvested  profits  of 
General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler  totaled 
more  than  $3  billion,  but  that  there  was  a 
new  investment  of  only  a  little  more  than 
$421  million.  His  theory  of  bargaining  sug- 
gests no  return  should^  allowed  on  these 
reinvested  profits.  T 

Unfortunately,  infiation  has  reduced  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  profit  dollar:  hence, 
much  of  the  reinvested  earnings  have  been 
used  to  replace  wornout  facllltMs  rathar 
than  to  expand  them.  \ 

Here  is  one  striking  illustratloin  of  this 
fact:  The  Thompson  Products  Cojof  Cleve- 
land, made  a  study  of  the  cost  of^  replacing 
a  lathe  purchased  in  1942.  Th^  original 
lathe  cost  $12,000.  Under  the  Xa^  laws,  it 
was  depreciated  over  a  14-year  perlid,  so  that 
in  1956  the  company  had  $12.00o[set  aside 
to  purchase  a  new  lathe.  In  addlUpn.  it  nlim 
realized  $1,000  when  the  old  tethe  was 
sold.  This  gave  them  a  total  ^  $13,000. 
However,  the  lathe  which  cost  $12.0k)O  in  1942 
was  selling  for  $35,000  in  1956.  Meanwhile, 
technological  improvements  in  lathes  had 
been  made.  Thompson  ProductsT  found  it 
necessary  to  buy  an  improved  lath4  at  a  cost 
of  $67,000.  Therefore,  the  competny  found 
Itself  with  only  $13,000  to  buy  a  $61000  piece 
of  equipment.  Where  did  it  obtaid  the  extra 
money?  | 

The  additional  $54,000  was  secured  from  re- 
invested earnings.  In  order  to  accumulate 
this  amount  after  paying  taxaa,  Ithe  com- 
pany first  had  to  make  a  profit  of  $112,000. 
To  secure  the  funds  merely  to  repla|ce  a  piece 
of  equipment,  the  Thompson  Products  Co 
was  required  to  seU  $1,250,000  of  itsfiwoducts. 
This  is  the  process  which  Reuther  castigate* 
as  a  compulsory  Investment  by  the  Consumer. 
The  CIO  leader,  who  now  clain4  to  be  a 
moderate  and  a  supporter  of  fr^  enter- 
prise, voices  another  dangerous  concept. 
In  commenting  on  Ford's  reply  to  his  pro- 
posal. Reuther  said:  "By  calculating  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  total  assets  Mri  Ford  in 
effect,  was  claiming  the  right  tcj  make  a 
profit  not  only  on  his  own  company's  invest- 
ment but  also  on  other  people's  money.- 
Reuther  apparently  believes  that  if  you  bor- 
row money  to  xise  in  your  business  you 
should  not  earn  a  profit  on  it.  NatUraUy.  no 
businessman  borrows  money  unless  he  be* 
lieves  he  can  earn  a  profit  by  4o  doing. 
Anyone  who  objects  to  these  profitidoes  n^ 
believe  in  a  free  enterprise.  | 

Reuther's  repeated  attempU  to  secure 
participation  in  the  pricing  decisions  of 
American  buslneas  strike  at  the  fun<iamental 
principles  of  a  competitive  econolny.  Hla 
recent  maneuver  is  Just  another  version  oC 
an  old  Reuther  pUn.  »p«"u  *» 

Late  in  1946.  one  of  the  bittereit  strtkea 
In  our  history  was  waged  over  th?  Issue  of 
the  responsibility  of  management  to  deter- 
mine its  pricing  policies.  In  terntt  of  the 
economics  of  a  competitive  market,  without 
consultation  with  the  union.  It  ll  slgnS- 
cant  that  Reuther  then  also  suggestM  a  $100 
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price  reduction  coupled  with  a  SO  percent 

wage  increase.  The  strike  was  finally  set- 
tled with  no  yielding  by  management  c<  Its 
fundamental  reEpoiMlbillties. 

Reuther  then  told  a  press  conference:  "TtM 
whole  question  of  ability  to  pay  was  merely 
a  public  relations  Job  on  our  part.  It  was 
used  to  put  the  company  on  the  spot  ao 
that  they  would  have  to  talk  economics  or  be 
over  a  barrel." 

From  my  close  observation  of  Reuther's 
political  interests.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
regards  the  bargaining  table  as  a  platform 
for  the  acquisition  of  political  power.  His 
statements  dearly  show  that  if  he  were  In 
a  position  of  greater  political  power,  he 
would  attempt  to  destroy  competitive 
eapltallsin. 

Before  the  advent  of  pattern  bargaining, 
lower  prices  for  all  Americans  were  the  re- 
siilt  of  improved  technology  and  increased 
capital  Investment.  Every  individual  had 
an  opportunity  to  advance  further  through 
experience  and  the  development  of  superior 
skilL  In  recent  years,  however,  national 
productivity  has  been  preempted  by  certain 
union  agreements.  Latxir  oosta  have  out- 
distanced national  productivity,  thus  forc- 
ing prices  to  rise. 

As  a  result.  Government  cmfdoyees.  re- 
tired people  and  tanners  have  suffered  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  efforts  of  theae 
group*  to  equalise  their  position  with  or- 
ganised labor  has  placed  additional  demands 
on  budget*  at  all  levels  of  Government.  In- 
creased labor  costs  require  additional  appro- 
priations for  Federal  expenditures  on  de- 
fense materiel,  one  of  the  largest  items  In 
the  Federal  budget.  Similarly,  the  budgets 
of  local  and  State  governments  have  been 
•trained  to  equalise  the  compensation  of 
firemen,  policemen,  and  schoolteacliers. 
With  limited  tax  resoiirces  some  hare  pressed 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  and  other 
grant-in-aid  programs  to  States  and  local 
oommunitle*. 

Meanwhile,  price  Increases  for  manufac- 
tured goods  have  depressed  the  parity  in- 
dex for  farm  products.  This  automatically 
results  in  great  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  o\ix  price-support  pro- 
grams. The  harassed  taxpayer  Is  thus  denied 
needed  relief. 

This  is  the  deadly  circle  of  Inflation  and 
economic  intervention  by  government;  it 
must  be  broken.  After  careful  study.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  first  step  in  reversing 
this  dangerous  trend  is  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  any  group  to  exercise  monopoly  power. 

In  1800.  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  first  great  piece  of  legislation  to  control 
monopolies.  It  has  given  the  Department  of 
Justice  effective  means  to  disperse  concen- 
trated business  power,  and  it  has  been  used 
on  many  occasions.  I  am  confident  that  the 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
courts  have  adequate  power  to  deal  with  in- 
dustrial concentration.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  is  always  ready  to  consider  addi- 
tional legislation  to  prevent  business  mo- 
nopoly. 

Neither  the  courts  nor  the  executive 
branch,  however,  have  effective  weapons  to 
deal  with  concentrated  union  monopoly 
power.  Under  section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
which  was  approved  in  1914.  most  activities 
of  labor  unions  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  It  Is  my  considered 
conviction  that  we  must  now  establish  equal- 
ity of  treatment  tiefore  the  law  for  ail  or- 
ganized groupe— labor  as  well  as  buMnen — 
in  cur  economy.  During  the  early  days  of 
the  labor  movement,  there  may  have  been 
some  Justification  for  labor  unions  receiving 
special  treatment  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
Today,  they  have  great  financial  resources 
and  exercise  vast  political  and  economic  pow- 
er. Special  treatment  is  no  longer  justified. 
Accordingly,  I  intend  to  support  legisla- 
tion when  the  Congress  reconvenes  to  elimi- 
nate this  discrimination  by  amending  section 
6  of  the  CUyton  Act. 


AU  my  efforts  will  be  directed  to  i.emi  iliig 
a  competitive  economy  providing  maximum 
freedom  for  labor  and  capital.  This  is  the 
way  to  produce  continued  gains  in  real  in- 
come for  everyone. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SOIL  BANK 

PUNDS 

Mr.  8TBNN1S.  Mr.  President,  T  am 
deeply  concei-ned  over  the  procedure 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  used  in  allocating  funds  for  the 
acreage  reserve  phase  of  tiie  soil  bank. 
Instructions  were  handed  down  from 
the  Washingrton  office  to  the  effect  that 
aK>lications  for  the  1958  program  would 
be  accepted  from  January  13  to  Mairch 
7  and  that  funds  would  be  adequate  to 
cover  all  cotton  acres  offered  for  the 
acreage  reserve.  However,  on  January 
16,  only  4  days  after  the  initial  open- 
ing of  the  program,  abrupt  notice  was 
given  by  the  Washington  office  to  dis- 
continue accepting  applications. 

This  came  as  a  shocking  surprise  to 
farmers  who  wanted  to  sign  up  for  the 
IH-ogram  and  had  been  assured  that  the 
program  would  be  open  until  Maixh  7. 
This  drastic  action  is  directly  contrary 
to  prior  assurances  they  had  received 
from  Wa^iington. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
complicated  this  situation  by  again  in- 
structing State  committees  to  allocate 
county  funds  to  fanners  on  a  first-come 
first-served  basis,  without  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  other  eligible  fanners 
who  filed  later  within  the  authorized  pe- 
riod. Under  this  procedure,  farmers  fil- 
ing applications  after  their  county  quota 
h£is  been  reached  cannot  participate  in 
the  program  unless  unused  funds  from 
other  States  or  counties  are  made  avail- 
able at  a  later  date. 

The  imfavorable  weather  that  pre- 
vailed In  many  southeastern  States  last 
year  has  resulted  in  disastrous  crop 
losses,  and  thousands  of  farmers  have 
made  application  for  the  soil  bank  in 
desperation.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  and  telegrams  from  outstanding 
leaders  in  Mississippi  expressing  concern 
over  this  serious  problem.  In  my  State. 
45,500  agreements  to  rent  acreage  under 
the  acreage  reserve  program  were  re- 
ceived during  the  first  4  days  farmers 
could  sign  up.  These  covered  378,000 
acres  at  an  estimated  value  of  $28.- 
839.000.  The  entire  State  allocation  is 
only  $20,480,000,  and  the  State  office 
estimates  that  it  would  take  a  total  of 
$40  million  to  cover  accepted  applica- 
tions and  other  requests  now  pending.  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
a  table  which  has  been  furnished  me  by 
the  State  ASC  committee,  giving  a  coun- 
ty breakdown  of  the  county  soil  bank 
participation  during  the  first  4  days  of 
the  si^up  period  and  the  county  allo- 
cations. I  shall  also  ask  to  have  printed 
3  or  4  letters  which  I  have  received  em- 
phasizing the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion at  the  county  level. 

I  have  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  review  State  allocations  and 
give  special  consideration  to  those  States 
adversely  affected  by  crop  failures  and 
to  work  out  a  more  adequate  formula  for 
distribution  which  will  be  fair  and  In 
line  with  commitments  and  assurances 
given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


that  an  farmers  who  desire  to  do  so 
would  have  a  chance  to  participate. 

The  effect  of  what  has  happened  Is 
the  working  of  a  grave  injustice  to  many 
individual  farmers,  as  well  as  the  f<^- 
lowing  of  a  pattern  that  is  in  effect  un- 
fair and  uxijiist.  It  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  imderstanding  <m 
which  the  appropriation  was  made,  is 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Congress, 
and  should  be  corrected  administra'- 
tively  at  once.  But  I  point  out  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  formulate  a  sound,  fair 
plan,  and  if  legislation  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan,  they  should  call 
on  the  Congress  for  such  legislatioQ. 
Certainly  action  is  demanded,  and  time 
is  short. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiiere  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
four  brief  letters  on  this  subject  which 
are  very  much  to  the  point  and  which 
sum  up  the  situatim  adequately.  Ttne&t 
letters  have  been  received  from  per- 
sons who  are  affected  by  this  adverse 
action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the  Rxc- 
oftD,  as  foUows: 

Hon.  Joaw  SiuiwiB. 

VniteA  State*  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Senator  SrENins:  I  am  writing  you 
requesting  that  you  exert  every  effort  in  or- 
der that  the  aoU  bank  acreage  reserve  allo- 
cation be  increased  for  the  State  of  IClasis- 
Bippl.  The  reasons  for  this  request  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  announced  signup  period  for  soQ 
bank  contract*  was  January  IS  througli 
March  7.  1958.  Ehiring  t^e  fbrst  4  days  Ot 
tbis  signup  period  577  contracts  were  signed, 
amounting  to  f  1S9.000.  In  addition  thereto 
there  are  221  farmers  on  the  waiting  llstk 
which  comprises  another  $70,000. 

2.  According  to  the  prtsent  allocation  es- 
timate. Tishomingo  County  wlU  receive  only 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  260  farm  con- 
tracts or  approximately  one-third  of  the 
farmers  wbo  at  the  present  time  desire  to 
enter  acreage  reserve  contracts. 

I  trust  that  you  will  exert  every  effort  in 
order  to  sectue  additional  fxinds  for  the 
acreage  reserve  allocation  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Thanking  yon  for  yonr  kind  Cavora  to  a^- 
ricultiue  in  the  past  and  with  kind  jienonai 
regards.  I  am 

Tours  very  truly. 


Dk  Kalb.  Mme.,  Jrnnwary  17, 1951. 
Senator  John  C.  STEinris, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deax  Sematox  Stennu:  I  am  writing  you 
with  reference  to  the  soil  l>ank  program.  In 
1957  all  fanners  in  Mississippi  who  wanted 
to  rent  their  cotton  acreage  to  the  Oovern- 
ment were  allowed  to  do  so.  One  week  prior 
to  the  beginning  signup  date  for  the  1958 
program  I  had  a  conference  with  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ACP  offlce  in  Kemper  County 
(Mr.  Caruthers)  and  tie  gave  me  the  in- 
formation on  the  1956  program  as  given 
him  by  the  State  olfice  in  Jackson.  Mis*.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  algnup  date  was  January 
13  to  March  7  with  a  $3,000  limit  to  the 
farm  or  fanner,  and  that  a  man  could  sign 
up  Ills  entire  acreage  allotment  if  he  de- 
sired. 

Up  untU  last  night  I  had  passed  that  in- 
formation along  to  my  fanners  through 
adult  classes  (Thursday  night)  and  on  Fri- 
day morning  the  signup  has  been  diaeoa- 
tinued  by  the  State  committee,  saying  the 
allotment  of  money  is  gone. 
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Now  M  I  Md  It,  Mmethlng  Is  wrong.  If  w« 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  have  a  pro- 
gram, to  glye  every  man  who  wanted  to  rent 
his  land  to  the  Government  an  opportunity, 
then  we  should  have  only  let  them  either 
rent  a  small  percentage  or  not  have  a  soU 
bank  program  at  all. 

It  Is  very  hard  for  the  county  committee 
and  the  Government  representative  to  ad- 
minister these  programs  let  alone  when 
things  turn  out  like  this. 

The  people  are  very  much  disturbed  over 
the  situation,  and  I  wanted  to  let  you  know 
and  maybe  there  Is  something  that  can  be 
done  about  It.  Definitely  I  think  every  man 
In  the  State  who  wants  to  rent  his  acreage 
•hould  be  allowed  that  privilege  or  no  one, 
Just  not  the  few  who  managed  to  get  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  when  they  had  been  told 
that  they  could  rent  all  of  their  acreage  If 
they  wanted  to,  and  that  they  had  until 
March  7  to  sign  up. 
Sincerely, 

E.  W.  PiCKRT. 

Dz  Kalb,  Miss.,  January  22, 195S. 

DCAB  Jobn:  For  your  information:  We 
have  Just  this  morning  gotten  the  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  Kemper  County  In  the 
cotton  program  of  renting  acres  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1957  there  were  440  farms  that  signed 
rental  agreements  amounting  to  $139,000 
that  was  In  force  for  the  year. 

At  the  time  they  stopped  them  from  sign- 
ing agreements  for  this  year's  program,  337 
had  signed  agreements  amounting  to  $150,- 
000,  with  400  farmers'  names  taken  wanting 
to  sign  agreements.  The  amount  of  the 
agreements  signed  was  $150,000.  This  morn- 
ing we  received  notice  that  Kemper  County 
was  allotted  $100,000,  which  is  $29,000  less 
than  was  allotted  last  year  and  means  that 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  money  signed  in 
contracts  will  have  to  be  canceled.  This  is 
one  of  the  biggest  messes  that  I  have  ever 
seen  as  the  farmers  were  told  that  they  had 
until  March  7  to  sign  agreements  and  that 
the  amount  of  the  county's  allotment  would 
be  whatever  they  signed  up  and  this  was  put 
out  from  Washington. 

In  looking  over  the  list  we  are  not  in  near 
M  bad  a  shape  as  most  of  the  hill  counties 
in  the  State. 

Yours  very  truly. 


SENATE 
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GaxNADA,  Miss..  January  22, 1958. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Senator  :  Just  wanted  to  tell  you  of  a 
mess  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  us  In.     We  were  following  the 
soil-bank  Idea  In  good  faith.    Now  with  less 
than  one-half  money  we  are  stopped  dead. 
This  area  was  badly  hurt  by  the  excessive 
rains  In  1957,  so  we  are  In  bad  shape.    We 
don't  know  who  we  can  rely  on  for  farm  view. 
Toiirs  with  highest  regards, 

Habst  Pakkbi. 

Dtrrm,  Miss.,  January  25, 1958. 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sir  :  I  am  writing  you  concerning  the 
cotton  acreage.  Will  you  please  fight  for 
money  enough  for  all  the  farmers  that  rented 
their  acreage  last  year?  This  Is  the  most 
unfair  thing  I've  ever  heard  of.  I  Just  can't 
believe  you  and  our  other  lawmakers  will 
let  them  put  this  over  on  ua  depressed  farm- 
ers. Please  stand  up  for  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  Bsns. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Benson  on  February  6, 
1957.  with  reference  to  the  admlnlstra^ 
tlon  of  the  soil-bank  program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  In  the  R|kx)Ro. 
as  follows:  i 

XTNinD  Statsb  Sxnatb. 
ComcTiT^  ON  Appsopsiations 

February  S,  1857, 
Hon.  E2BA  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  Q. 

DsAS  Mr.  EtecsETART:  I  am  greatlf  oon- 
oemed  over  the  present  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  soil-bank  f\uvds  on  a  flrsf-come 
first-served  basis.  I  strongly  believf  that 
this  procedure  wlU  result  In  inequities  and 
unjust  treatment  of  many  of  oxir  cotton 
farmers. 

I  understand  that  present  regulatioits  pro- 
Tide  that  soil-bank  funds  allocated  to  coun- 
ties will  go  to  farmers  who  file  their  appli- 
cations first,  without  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  other  eligible  farmers  who  fll4  later. 
Under  this  procedure,  farmers  filing  applica- 
tions after  the  county  quota  has  been 
reached  cannot  participate  in  the  pmgram 
unless  unused  funds  from  other  counties 
are  made  available  at  a  later  date.  < Real- 
location of  unused  county  funds  is  exttemely 
uncertain  and  could  be  delayed  to  svich  an 
extent  that  this  part  of  the  program  {would 
be  Ineffective.) 

There  Is  Justification  for  a  reaafnable 
deadline  for  filing  applications,  but  I  f  o  not 
believe  that  Congress  intended  this  pit>gram 
to  op>erate  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely 
disqualify  an  eligible  farmer  solely  bfcause 
he  was  not  one  of  the  first  to  file  an  appli- 
cation. 

I  have  already  received  several  letter*  from 
Mississippi  farmers  which  cause  me  great 
concern  over  the  effects  of  this  method  of 
distribution  of  soil-bank  funds  to  all  farm- 
ers and  particularly  over  the  impact  on  $mall- 
and  medium-sized  farmers  who  may  file  ap- 
plications late  due  to  conditions  tasyond 
their  control. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  wUl  reappraise 
the  present  regulations  and  adjust  thj  pro- 
gram so  as  to  give  more  equitable  treatment 
to  all  farmers.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  first 
consideration  should  be  given  to  fwmers 
who  make  application  for  at  least  ID  acres 
or  for  their  full  allotments  In  cases  of  less 
than  10  acres,  and  the  balance  of  the  cfcunty 
fund  would  be  made  available  to  allTother 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  fortnula. 
This  procedure  would  certainly  be  id  line 
with  the  provision  in  the  present  law  i?hlch 
assures  producers  a  fair  and  equltabfc  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve program. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  1 1  the 
earliest  pKJsslble  date  wiu  be  greatly  ^pp^e■ 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis, 
United  States  Seji44or. 


EFFECTS  ON  CONTINUOUS  REf  RO- 
GRAMINQ  OP  DEFENSE  SCBED- 
XTLXS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  re- 
recently  there  has  been  much  news  about 
labor  in  the  public  press.  1 

We  have  heard  also  a  great  deal  ajbout 
what  harm  continuous  reprogramiag  of 
defense  schedules  does  to  such  segments 
of  our  economy  as  industry  and  finance, 
but  we  have  heard  very  little  about  tt^hat 
these  changes  and  cutbacks  and  cancislla- 
tions  do  to  the  lives  of  the  worklng^)eo- 
ple  of  the  coimtry. 

Seldom  has  that  problem  been  ipre- 
sented  better  than  in  a  thought-propok- 
ing  address  made  this  month  to  th4  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hayes,  International  president  of 


the  International  ABSodation  of  Machin- 
ists. I 

The  first  recommendation  ^f  the  17 
recommendations  made  in  the  statement 
released  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Preparedness  Subcommittee  was 
to  modernize  and  strengthen  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command.  { 

The  sixth  recommendation  wias  to  pro- 
vide adequate  airlift  for  ground  troops. 

Based  on  these  recommenclations.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  there  is  Oct  1  cent 
for  airplane  production  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958  sut^lemental  budget  now  before  the 
Congress.  [ 

Nor  has  there  been  any  restoration 
In  the  heavy  reductions  in  pla^e  sched- 
ules made  in  1957.  the  year  of  sputnik. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
address  by  Mr.  Hayes:  i 

In  spite  of  the  demonstration'  of  Soviet 
progress  to  which  we  were  aU  treated  last 
October  6,  we  nave  continued  to  bold  fast  to 
our  program  of  cutbacks,  cancellations,  and 
stretchouts  in  our  most  vital  industry.  As 
a  result  governmental  spending  hi(8  been  re- 
duced and  the  taxes  of  some  ase  perhaps 
less  than  they  would  othetwise  have  been. 
but  we  also  squandered  our  force  of  skilled 
technicians  In  the  aircraft  Industty.  and  we 
have  slowed  the  pace  of  our  ■clekitlflc  and 
technological  progress.  T 

As  we  all  know,  imemployment  It 
growing  steadily,  throughout  mOst  of  the 
country. 

This  is  unfortunate  on  any  basis,  and 
would  seem  especially  so  if  at  bie  sanve 
time  we  are  not  doing  what  neavly  every- 
body now  thinks  we  should  do-^-produce 
more  of  the  airplanes  and  other  manu- 
factured units  considered  essenqial  to  our 
security. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Haye  s  says  in 
his  talk:  ^ 

But  there  Is  also  a  loss  in  time-  -the  time 
it  will  take  to  recruit  and  retra|n  a  new 
skilled  production  force  once  out-  aircraft 
and  missile  program  gets  Into  high  gear 
again.  With  the  progress  made  by  the  Bus- 
Blans,  every  day  we  have  Is  precious.  We 
have  already  wasted  3  months.  jPor  how 
many  more  months  will  we  alldw  what's 
left  of  the  skilled  labor  force  in  t^  aircraft 
Industry  to  evaporate  because  of  la  budget 
and  a  debt  celling  geared  to  o^putnlk 
thinking?  *^     *^ 

I  am  impressed  with  the  stktement, 
"with  the  progress  made  by  the  Russians, 
every  day  we  have  is  precious." 

For  some  reason,  many  do  ndt  realize 
that  the  one  priceless  asset  wh|ch.  once 
lost,  can  never  be  regained,  is  jtime. 

Another  interesting  part  of  Uiis  talk 
reads  as  follows: 

There  Is  stlU  another  loss— a  idaa  which 
can  be  directly  measured  In  dollars  lind  cenU. 
During  the  coming  year  the  people  of  thl« 
Nation  win  be  required  to  pay  mllllbns  upon 
millions  of  tax  dollars  for  the  refitment 
and  retraining  of  new  workers  to  jtake  the 
place  of  those  who  have  been  so'  caauaUy 
dropped  during  the  past  year.  At  tihls  time, 
money  is  probably  the  least  of  our  considera- 
tions. The  Russians  are  spending  2^  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  imple- 
ments of  war,  while  we,  during  tie  last  S 
years,  have  gradually  decreased  ourapendlnf 
from  13  to  8  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  I  mention  this  loss  In  money, 
though,  because  It  demonstrates  the  Inherent 
wastefulness  of  an  uncoordinated,  itart  and 
stop,  on-agaln  off -again  policy  In  lOrCraf  t  and 
nilsslle  development. 
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Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  this  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress by  one  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the 
trade-union  movement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows : 

CONSCBVINO    TKX    MtTBCLI    THAT    llAKn    TRI 


(Address  by  A.  J.  Hayes,  international  presi- 
dent, IntematlORal  Association  of  Machin- 
ists, at  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sci- 
ences, Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1958) 

To  establish  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
remarks  that  wlU  follow,  let  me  tell  you  that 
our  union,  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  represents  more  than  300,000 
workers  In  the  aircraft  Industry.  As  such,  we 
are  not  only  the  largest  union  in  the  indus- 
try, but  the  most  widespread  and  diverse. 
Our  membership  includes  all  of  the  many 
kinds  of  unskilled,  semiskilled,  and  highly 
skilled  production-line  workers  who  make 
missiles,  rockets,  aixd  airplanes  for  our  Na- 
tion's defense. 

I  understand  many — in  fact,  most — of  you 
are  engineers,  physicists,  and  scientists  of 
one  kind  or  another.  As  such,  you  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  problems  arising  out 
of  the  aeronautical,  structural,  propulsive, 
and  astrophyslcal  phases  of  alrpower.  Well, 
we  In  the  I.  A.  of  II.  are  concerned  with  these 
things,  but  we  are  also  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  production  and  maintenance 
workers,  the  men  whose  skill  and  training  are 
needed  to  translate  your  drawing-board  in- 
spirations Into  finished  realities  at  alrbases 
and  launching  sites. 

It  might  be  said  that  our  members — the 
machinists  and  Journeymen  of  the  produc- 
tion lines — are  the  muscle  that  makes  the 
American  missile.  As  their  collective-bar- 
gaining representative,  the  I.  A.  of  M.  Is  al- 
ways senFitlve  to  programs  and  policies  that 
affect  the  Industry.  Today,  however,  we  are 
Bsore  deeply  concerned  than  ever.  But  we  are 
concerned  with  more  than  the  welfare  of  our 
members.  We  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation. 

And  even  though  I  have  been  Introduced  to 
you  as  a  trade  union  official .  let  me  say 
that,  since  the  problems  I  want  to  discuss 
tonight  affect  not  only  every  employee  In 
the  Industry,  but  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  speak  not  as  a  parti- 
san, or  as  a  trade  union  official,  but  as  an 
American  citizen. 

The  events  of  the  past  S  months  point 
clearly  to  one  salient  fact:  The  safety — in- 
deed the  survival— of  the  American  people 
will  depend  on  research,  development  and 
production  in  the  aircraft  Industiy.  And  to 
clarify  that  point,  let  me  say  at  the  outset. 
I  am  using  the  term  "aircraft  Indiistry"  in 
Its  broadest  sense — as  a  generic  term  that 
Includes  not  only  the  construction  of  frames 
and  engines  for  piloted  craft,  but  the  devel- 
opment of  rockets  and  guided  missiles  as 
weU. 

I  dont  have  to  teU  you  men  that  this 
Nation  Is  In  mortal  danger  today.  You, 
above  aU,  are  in  a  position  to  know  It.  And 
in  spite  of  the  large  doses  of  soothing  sirup 
that  have  been  emanating  regularly  from 
the  White  House.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple know  it  too. 

Because  we  are — for  the  first  time  In  our 
history — looking  down  the  wrong  end  of  a 
gun  barrel — I  think  the  time  is  past  for 
polite  phraseology  and  pious  platitudes. 

And  so  tonight  I  Intend  to  be  absolutely 
frank  as  I  discuss  the  manpower  policies 
that  have  demoralized— and  that  are  stUl  de- 
moralizing— the  skilled  work  force  on 
which  aircraft  production  depends.  I  feel 
Btrongly  about  theee  policies,  not  only 
beca\ue    they    have    caused    personal    mis- 


ery and  unemployment  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  workers,  but.  more  Importantly. 
because  they  have  wasted  men  and  produc- 
tion skill  at  a  time  when  this  Nation  needs 
these  resources  more  than  ever  before. 

So  don't  expect  me  to  pull  any  punches 
here  tonight.  On  the  other  hand,  let  me 
assure  you  I  am  not  Joining  any  witch-hunt. 
I  am  not  looking  for  a  scapegoat.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  host  of  editorialists,  com- 
mentators and  coliunnists  who  think  we  can 
solve  our  problems  with  a  sacrificial  offer- 
ing. I  noticed  that  the  Gallup  poll  carried 
this  attitude  to  the  people  last  month  when 
it  asked — whoever  it  is  that  it  asks  these 
things — who  should  be  blamed  for  letting 
the  Russians  get  ahead  of  us  in  developing 
mlssUes  and  rockets. 

I  thought,  as  I  scanned  the  results,  that 
both  the  question  and  the  answers  were  as 
fruitless  as  they  were  futile.  This  is  the 
time  for  foresight,  not  hindsight.  We  have 
a  need  for  action— not  scapegoats  and  sacrl- 
flclal  offerings. 

This  has  been  the  measure  of  our  need 
ever  since  the  night  of  October  6,  1067,  when 
the  shadow  of  Sputnik  I  first  fell  across 
our  land.  That  was  a  stunning  blow  to  our 
complacency  and  smugness.  It  shoxild  have 
been  the  signal  for  a  fresh  start.  The  Oov- 
ernment  had  a  duty — then  and  there — to 
tell  the  people  that  we  have  all  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  potential  of  Russian  In- 
dustry and  the  potency  of  Russian  science. 
That,  while  we  were  perfecting  bigger  and 
better  tall  fins  for  our  automobiles  and  con- 
centrating on  balanced  budget — they  wa« 
perfecting  bigger  and  better  tall  fins  for  an 
ICBM  and  concentrating  on  balanced  sput- 
niks. 

Instead,  what  we  got  was  an  attitude  of 
business  as  usual.  And.  as  you  well  know. 
business  In  the  aircraft  Industry  has  been 
even  worse  than  usual  this  past  year.  Bver 
since  the  present  defense  budget  went  Into 
effect,  we  have  been  operating  In  low  gear. 
Almost  70,000  of  our  best  craftsmen  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  cut- 
backs, layoffs,  and  stretchouts. 

This  has  been  a  particularly  bad  year  for 
them,  for  the  Industry,  and  for  the  Nation. 
But  Instability  Is  not  new  to  aircraft  pro- 
duction. Insecurity  in  employment  has 
practically  become  the  trademark  of  those 
skilled  production  workers  who  try  to  stick 
it  out  while  the  Government  fluctuates  be- 
tween boom  one  year  and  bust  the  next. 

In  fact,  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  the  industry  has  been  in  a  constant  txir- 
moil  of  hiring  and  furloughlng,  training  and 
retraining,  rehiring  and  refurloughing  work- 
ers In  the  aircraft  Industry. 

It  would  appear  that  It  has  been  Russian 
policy — not  ours — ^that  has  governed  the 
scope  and  extent  of  reeearch,  development, 
and  production  programs  leading  to  Ameri- 
can alrpower.  For  example,  after  World  War 
n  we  dismantled  much  of  our  production 
capacity  in  the  Industry.  Then  a  few  years 
later  we  {Hectically  had  to  start  from  scratch 
for  a  new  buildup.  During  Korea  we  In- 
tensified our  programs.  Later  we  slacked  off 
again.  Over  the  past  6  months  we  have 
practically  come  to  a  standstill  In  many 
plants.  Tomorrow  It  sppears  we  wiU  be 
going  fuU  blast  again. 

The  worst  of  it  Is  that  through  It  all  we 
have  sadly  neglected  the  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment aspects  of  alrpower.  We  have 
expended  more  brains  and  energy  In  develop- 
ing and  marketing  new  kinds  of  spray-on 
deodorant  than  we  have  In  fashioning  the 
weapons  of  survival. 

For  example.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a 
nation  which  prides  Itself  on  Its  tech- 
nological genius  should  have  to  go  outside 
Its  own  borders  to  pxuchase  turbojet  planes 
for  Its  passenger  airlines. 

But  I  suppose  that  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence when  neither  the  Government — 
which  purchases  about  00  percent  of  the  out- 


put f^^  the  aircraft  industry— nor  the  In- 
dustry itself — put  enough  emphasis  on  baslo 
research  and  development. 

Inadequate  appropriations  on  the  part  of 
the  Government — and  a  reluctance  to  reln- 
veet  profits  on  the  part  of  Indtistry — have 
borne  a  bitter  fnilt:  Amnica  Is  dose  to  be- 
coming a  second-class  power  In  the  aero- 
nautical sciences. 

In  spite  of  the  demonstration  of  Soviet 
progress  to  which  we  were  all  treated  last 
October  6,  we  have  continued  to  hold  fast 
to  our  program  of  cutbacks,  cancellations, 
and  stretchouts  in  our  most  vital  Industry. 
As  a  result  governmental  spending  has  been 
reduced  and  the  taxes  of  some  are  perhaps 
less  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
but  we  also  squandered  our  force  of  skilled 
technicians  In  the  aircraft  industry,  and  we 
have  slowed  the  pace  of  our  scientific  and 
technological  progress. 

For  that  has  been  the  consequence  of  the 
layoffs,  firings,  and  cutbacks  that  have 
riddled  the  industry  this  year.  The  damage 
has  been  extensive  and  cannot  be  repaired 
overnight.  Skilled  aircraft  mechanice — like 
heroes — are  not  bom — they  are  made.  They 
are  made  of  the  stuff  that  comes  only  with 
months  and  years  of  training,  experience, 
and  study.  But  a  lot  of  this  skill — more  than 
the  Nation  could  well  afford — went  out  tha 
window  permanently  during  the  past  year. 

I've  been  very  close  to  this  problecn.  Tve 
witnessed — at  first  hand — the  disillusion- 
ment and  disintegration  of  morale  that  has 
scarred  the  Industry. 

I  have  talked  to  people  out  of  the  locals  at 
Douglas,  at  RepubUc.  and  at  many  other 
planu.  I  have  read  the  bitter  letters  that 
skilled  technicians  have  written  to  my  office. 
And  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  men 
who  are  sick  at  heart  and  who  cannot  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  this  kind  of  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  their  Government. 

Many  have  told  me  that  they  were  ^>e- 
clally  recruited  to  work  in  aircraft  centers 
and  that  they  moved  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  mllee  to  do  so.  They  uprooted 
their  families,  took  their  children  out  of 
school,  sold  their  homes,  and  paid  their  own 
moving  expenses  in  order  to  go  to  the  big 
centers  of  production.  UUUons  of  tax  dol- 
lars were  spent  to  give  them  further  spe- 
cialized training. 

These  are  the  woi^ers  who  were  laid  off 
before  sputnik — ^who  continued  to  be  laid 
off  after  sputnik — and.  most  tragically,  are 
still  being  laid  off  today.  At  Republic,  on 
Long  Island,  men  with  10  to  15  years  of 
seniority  are  on  the  streets  looking  for  work. 

In  plants  in  the  South  and  on  the  west 
coast  It  Is  almost  as  bad.  This  Is  a  terri- 
ble— fuid  In  many  Instances  a  permanent — 
loss  of  men  and  skill.  For,  let  me  assure 
you  that  a  lot  of  these  men  do  not  Intend  to 
come  back  when  they  are  again  needed,  as 
we  know  they  most  certainly  will  be.  Their 
letters  tell  me  they  have  had  enough  inse- 
curity and  Instability  In  employment. 

The  loss  of  these  men  Is  a  direct  loss  to 
the  Nation.  I  have  already  indicated  how 
It  is  a  loss  of  learned  skill. 

But  there  is  also  a  loss  In  time — the  time 
It  wiU  take  to  recruit  and  retrain  a  new 
skiUed  production  force  once  our  aircraft 
and  missile  program  gets  Into  high  gear 
again.  With  the  progress  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians, every  day  we  have  is  precious.  We 
have  already  wasted  3  months.  Por  how 
many  more  months  will  we  aUow  what's 
left  of  the  skiUed  labor  force  In  the  aircraft 
Industry  to  evaporate  because  of  a  budget 
and  a  debt  celUng  geared  to  preeputnlk 
thinking? 

There  is  still  another  loss.  A  loss  which 
can  be  directly  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  During  the  coming  year  the  people 
of  this  Nation  will  be  required  to  pay  nil- 
lions  upon  millions  of  tax  dollars  for  th* 
recruitment  and  retraining  of  new  workers 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  been 
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•o  cmmttOf  dfopycl  tfurlnr  tli*  pait  year. 
At  HUM  tlsM,  moaay  1»  pvoUiUr  «1m  toaaC  of 

our  conslderatioaa.  Tba  Biwlana  an 
•pending  9f  percent  cf  flietr  groee  natloaal 
product  on  Invlamnta  of  war,  wMIa  wa, 
during  the  last  6  yean,  have  gradually  da- 
creased  oar  i^wndtng  from  U  to  0  pereent 
of  our  groaa  national  pvodnet.  Z  manttoa 
this  loss  In  money,  though,  baeatua  It  dem- 
onstrates the  Inherent  wastcfuIneBB  of  an 
uncoordiiukted,  ttart-and-stop,  on-agatn-off- 
agstn  policy  in  aircraft  and  mlaatio  AtmOop- 
znent. 

It  should  be  obviona  by  now  that  13m 
economy  measures  conceiTed  are  In  fact  not 
eccoiomy  measures  at  all  but  are  Instead  a 
very  dangerous  gamble. 

IjabOT  skill  Is  a  commodity  that  Is  rare  and 
IHeclous  to  any  nation.  And  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  to  our  own  Natlcm.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  we  simply  do  not  have  a  lim- 
itless supply  of  skilled  workers.  In  fact,  we 
do  not  e'ven  have  a  limitless  supply  of  work- 
ers. The  Soviet  Union  has  always  outnimi- 
bered  us  In  quantity  of  labor.  But  hereto- 
fore we  have  been  able  to  offset  tbelr  supe- 
riority in  numbers  with  oar  superiority  In 
BtHU.  Now  they  are  rapidly  dosing  the  gap. 
And  we  must«  If  we  are  to  compete,  make  the 
best  use  o*  the  labor  supply  we  hare.  We 
are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  American 
birthrates  fell  steeply  during  the  depreeelon 
years  of  the  19S0's.  This  means  that  we  hsTe 
fewer  young  men  in  their  twenties  today 
who  are  aTaUable  to  train  for  the  skilled 
Jobs  that  are  required  to  sustain  Increasingly 
complex  industoial  processes. 

The  GoTernment  has  recognized  and  act- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  conserrlng  and 
atoekpHIng^  Tltal  materials,  metals,  and  chem- 
icals. At  the  same  time  we  know  that  Indus- 
try, Including  many  aircraft  concerns,  has 
tended  to  hoard  engineers  beyond  current 
needs  and  in  anticipation  of  firture  require- 
ments. These  are  wise  precautions.  Vital 
materials,  engineers,  and  scientists  will  all  be 
needed,  and  quickly,  when  our  missile  pro- 
grams begin  to  get  off  the  ground  again.  Bitt 
no  more  so  than  technicians  and  journeymen. 
Bach  of  these  components  is  needed  to  com- 
plement the  others. 

Try  as  I  may,  I  can  find  no  suitable  eitpla- 
natlon  foar  the  OoTemment's  IndUferenee  and 
Industry's  apathy  with  respect  to  skilled  la- 
bor. All  I  know  Is  that  Indifference  and 
apathy  have  been  traditional,  and  continue 
to  exist  at  a  time  when  it  Is  dangerous  to 
maintain  su^  a  tradition. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  10th  convention  of  the  Air 
f^orce  Association  In  New  Orleans.  At  that 
time  I  heard  one  speaker  after  another  refer 
to  the  urgent  need  for  aeientlats.  engineers, 
physicists,  astronomers,  mathemattctens.  and 
practically  everything  d«e  except— and  what 
a  big  exception  tt  was— skilled  productlon- 
Itne  workers.  It  seemed  apparent  that  I  was 
the  only  one  in  the  room  who  recognized  that 
all  these  professional  and  academic  talents 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  unless  they 
were  supplemented  by  competent  journey- 
men, machinists,  and  craftsmen — the  guys 
on  the  production  Una  who  swing  into  action 
after  the  sdentlsta  and  engineers  have  com- 
pleted their  compntatlons  and  experiments. 
The  guya  who  can  machine  cold,  unformed 
metal  to  eaact  dtmwtatona  and  minute  tol- 
Mances. 

I  recalled  this  Incident  again  recently  when 
I  happened  to  read  a  statement  by  Gen.  John 
B.  Medarls.  who  la.  as  you  know,  the  Chief  of 
the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Agency.  ThJa 
statement  concerned  the  failure  of  a  test 
Redstone  missile.  General  Medaris  tried  to 
take  the  onus  off  the  Army's  scientists  by 
saying  that  this  partieolar  missile  mlaflred 
brcauae  ot  a  taxatj  soldartng  connection 

But  what  are  the  true  implications  of  that 
admission?  SUnpiy  this— that  all  the  edu- 
cation, brains,  and  academic  tt»eory  the  Army 
could  marshal  waa  nulUfled  by  the  lack  of 
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*in  of  aouMone,  aonaawhera  on  the  Brodu»* 
ttonllna.  f 

Now  fba  qiiMtloa  fi;  What  can  4i  do  to 
cooamy  tmr  foree  ot  ttmad  labor,  and  to 
Insure  that  Anarlaaa  industry  wffll  hava  a 
constant  and  evar-raady  reservoir  of  trainad 
journeymen  for  the  futm-e?  If  we  ^oekplle 
chemicals,  materials,  ragineers,  anq  i^ysl- 
dsts,  is  it  any  less  essential  that  we  stockpile 
production-line  skill  7  I 

I  think  a  lot  of  people— both  in  an|I  out  of 
Government — are  beginning  to  realise  that 
we  must.  A  number  of  propoeals  hare  been 
made  over  the  pest  few  months  wqteh  call 
fbr  shorter  hours  supplemented  by  on-the- 
job  training,  relocation  pay,  industrywide 
job  placement  centers,  unemployment  bene- 
fit differentials  for  workers  with  special  skills, 
and  a  Federal  policy  of  channeling  npw  con- 
tracts Into  those  areas  that  have  facilities 
and  skills  that  are  being  wasted — as  t<hose  on 
Long  bland  are  now  being  wasted.  4  proper 
combination  oS  these  possible  sohitibns  will 
at  least  minimize  the  adverse  effect^  of  our 
past  and  pnsevt  policy  of  outrighi  layoffs 
in  any  slack  period.  1 

These  are  some  of  the  things  th^t  Gov- 
ernment can  do.  But  industry  alss  has  a 
duty  and  reeponsfbillty  to  Its  own  *nd  the 
Nation's  futm^  which  It  Is  not  now  fulfill- 
ing. And  I'm  speaking  now  of  aUJ  Indus- 
try— not  just  the  aircraft  industry.  In 
many  of  the  most  highly  sklHed  clisslflca- 
tlons — as  for  example  in  laboratSy  me- 
chanics and  mechanic  air  instrumentation 

there  simply  are  not  enough  you^g  men 
betog  trained  to  even  take  care  of  future 
normal  replacement  needs.  In  othek-  words 
the  old  skilled  journeymen  are  dflng  off 
faster  than  young  men  are  being  trained  to 
replace  them.  Many  of  my  man^ement 
friends  recognise  this  problem— but  practi- 
cally all  of  them  seem  to  be  depending  on 
someone  else  to  do  something  aqout  It. 
tast  year  the  Bureau  of  Apprentlceajlp  sur- 
veyed 143  plants  that  employ  90  perteent  of 
the  workers  In  the  aircraft  Industry,  They 
ftnind  that  less  than  one-third  of  these 
plants  were  investing  In  the  future  ©Irough 
formal  apprentice  training  programs. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done — and 
soon — both  by  Government  and  by  industry. 
We  must  recognize  first  that  until  w*  stabi- 
lize employment  In  aircraft  producfon  we 
will  go  on  dissipating  and  wasting  toe  niriiig 
of  our  labor  force.  ] 

And  second,  we  must  condition  oirselves 
for  a  long-term  effort.  We  are  going  io  need 
skill  and  training  In  our  labor  forte,  not 
<mly  next  year  but  6  years  and  10  years  from 
now.  This  will  be  true  whether  the  cold 
war  continues,  whether  It  erupts  int^  a  hot 
war,  or  whether  we  can  find  some  h^sta  for 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  COmknnnlst 
world.  I 

Fbr  even  If  we  can  look  hopefully  to  an 
era  of  peace,  we  know  that  we  are  Altering 
a  new  age  of  exploration  beyond  cmr  at- 
TBoephen — an  age  in  whlrti  the  alrczbft  in- 
dustry wfll  play  a  greater  role  the  a  ever 
before. 

So.  whettier  we  have  war  or  peace,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  need  journeymen,  tech- 
nicians, machinists  and  plenty  or  other 
skilled  and  semlskUled  -muscle"  on  oar  pro- 
duction lines.  ~ 

In  closing,  let  me  express  once  mire  my 
deep  concern  that  we  have  already  Wasted 
3  months  since  the  first  sputnik  camt  soar- 
ing out  of  Russian  skies.  I  thlnktit  the 
American  people  are  not  too  soft  toT make 
the  sacrlflces  they  may  have  to  make^to  in- 
siire  the  survival  and  safety  of  this  i^atlon. 
So  far.  however.  It  appears  that  mercenary 
considerations  have  had  priority,  let  us 
fervently  hope  that  we  do  not  drift  aim- 
lessly waxteb  longer.  The  phflosophy  of  the 
balanced  budget  and  the  artificial  deht  cell- 
ing has  no  place  In  a  world  which  Is  being 
circled  every  9S  minutes  by  a  aossian 
satellite.  ^ 


The  cihanimga  of  sputeik  Is  land  slwald 
bs  recosnlsad  as— tlis  prUnary  riMllmgi 
faelng  tha  Amsrtcan  paopls  today.  Tba  sur- 
vival of  our  democracy  and  our  fraadoov— 
in  fact  ths  survival  of  clviliaatl^n— dapends 
on  how  wen  we  can  mobtlise  o|ir  resources 
and  our  skill  for  the  monumental  task  of  re- 
gaining th«  lead  we  once  had  m  the  aero- 
nautical and  atomic  aclencas.      1 

We  have  the  faciUties  and  ih«  mrfcers 
needed  for  that  task.  All  that  remains  la 
an  intelligent  program  of  actl<^  that  will 
put  them  back  to  work. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSJAGE  ON 
EDUCATION   (H.  DOC.  NO.  318) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  'Ifr.  Prol- 
dent,  the  President  has  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  a  message  on  education.  I 
am  informed  that  a  Kimiit^r  message  has 
been  sent  to  the  House  and  r^ad  ia  that 
body. 

I  therefore  ask  unanlmovs  conamt 
that  the  message  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  Its  reading  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  it  be  appropriately  nternd. 

The  PRESroiNG  OPPlfel  (Mr. 
Stennis  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  tnd  Public 
Welfare. 

(For  President's  raessase.  seje  proeced- 
bigs  of  the  House  for  today.). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HODSE 

A  message  from  the  Rotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  [that  the 
House  bad  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5608)  to 
provide  that  withdrawals.  retermtioiM, 
or  restrictions  of  more  than  9.000  aeres 
of  ppbUe  lands  of  the  United  States  for 
certain  purposes  shall  not  becbme  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  act  ctf 'ingress. 
and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  (ftsagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  the»«on.  and 
that  Mr.  Ekgls.  Mr.  Aspdvallj  Mr.  Baa- 
Hfc,  Mr.  SsTLOR,  and  Mr.  Ekwsoir  of 
Utah  were  appointed  managctrs  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conlference. 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  thai 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Bodss.  of 
Louisiana,  as  a  member  on  t4e  part  of 
the  House  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report.  ] 

The  message  also  informed  tne  Senate 
that  the   Speaker  bad  anDofa^  Mr 
Gregory,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  ^f^^^^^rr  ot 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  at 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures. 


yLL 


CALL  OF  THE  ROl 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.'   What  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  8«iate?     1 
^   Mr    JOHNSON  of  Texas,    k  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  ' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Tha 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedied  to  eall 
the  roll.  I 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas,    ijh-.  Prert- 

o«t,  I  ask  unanimotw  consenti  that  the 

order  for  the  tjuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 

objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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AN    EXCHANGE    AGREEMENT    BE- 
TWEEN THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  MAKSfTELol  has  called  attention 
to  an  extremely  important  event  which 
should  take  place  today.  It  is  the  sign- 
ing of  an  exchange  agreement  between 
the  East  and  the  West. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  not 
yet  known.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
It  will  provide  for  frequent  exchanges 
between  American  and  Soviet  leaders. 
with  the  people  of  both  coimtries  hav- 
ing direct  access  to  the  different  points 
of  view. 

For  nearly  4  months,  the  Soiate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting hearings  into  our  missile  and 
satellite  programs.  Those  hearings  have 
impressed  all  the  members  with  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  stepping  up  the  tempo 
of  our  defense  program. 

But  we  have  also  been  impressed  with 
an  equally  urgent  point.  It  is  the  vital 
necessity  of  finding  a  way  in  which  we 
can  live  in  this  world  without  resorting 
to  arms  or  even  to  an  arms  race. 

As  we  said  in  our  unanimous  state- 
ment, there  can  be  "no  seciulty  for  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  in 
weapons."  The  best  we  can  hope  from 
the  ICBM  or  any  other  weapon  is  a 
stalemate. 

We  must  have  these  weapons  because 
a  stalemate  is  better  than  defeat.  But 
we  would  be  deluding  ourselves  if  we 
thought  that  they  will  bring  us  any- 
thing beyond  that. 

True  security  will  come  only  when 
war  is  no  longer  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy. 

I  try  to  be  a  reaUst  about  such  things. 
I  have  little  faith  in  outlawing  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy  merely 
through  pacts  of  rmunciation — either 
acts  of  aggressicHi  or  of  specific  weapons. 

All  of  us  recall  the  period  that  pre- 
ceded World  War  n  when  nonaggies- 
sion  pacts  were  fashionable.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  their  meaning  was  simple. 
Two  nations  would  agree  not  to  fight 
each  other  so  they  could  combine  their 
BtrengUi  against  a  third. 

The  few  melancholy  exceptions  con- 
sisted of  pacts  which  were  honored  in 
the  breach  and  quickly  renoimced. 

I  do.  however,  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  in  efforts  to  outlaw  war  when  they 
are  accompanied  by  positive  steps  to 
bring  people  together  in  cooperation. 

When  people  work  together  to  face  a 
great  challenge,  they  tend  to  lose  their 
suspicion  of  each  other.  They  become 
absorbed  in  the  task  before  them — and 
fighting  as  an  instnunent  of  policy  fades 
from  the  picture. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the 
current  situation  affords  us  such  a  sreat 
opportunity.  There  are  positive  steps 
which  we  can  take  in  concert  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  face  the 
great  challenge  presented  by  outer  space. 

These  steps  cannot  be  taken  overnight. 
They  will  require  long  and  careful  prep- 
aration. And  part  of  that  prepcu:«tion 
must  be  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world 
to  a  point  where  they  can  at  least  talk 
to  each  other. 


The  agreement  which.  I  am  Informed, 
may  be  slgDed  today  will  not  by  iteelf 
brMtk  down  the  barriers  of  siupicioQ  and 
distrust.  It  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  a  war- weary  world. 

But  it  is  an  essential  first  step— the 
beginning  of  a  beginning.  And  as  such 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in 
many  years. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   BiESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HTIJ..  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board; 


Oeorge  Brecher,  and  sundry  other  candi- 
datea,  for  personnel  action  in  the  Regular 
C^orps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  C^endar  will  be 
stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVIC^E 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
El  Salvador. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  ?^cClintock  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Donald  R.  Heath  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  serve 
concurrmtly  and  without  additional 
compoisation  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Ministn  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Yemen. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Homer  M.  Bylngton,  Jr..  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  C.  Mann  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

The  PREfflDING  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gerard  C.  Smith  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dempster  Mcintosh  to  be  Man- 
ager of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
the  International  Cooperation  Admm- 
istration  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  V.  Allen  to  be  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nelson  P.  Rose  to  be  G«ieral 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conflnned. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  P.  Refers  to  be  Attorney 
General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECON- 
STRUCTION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina. 
tion  of  Tom  B.  Ooughran  to  be  United 
States  Executive  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
DeveloiHnent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  cleiic  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jesse  P.  Woloott  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  ctrnflnned. 


DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  B.  Patterson  to  be  Deputy 
Director.  

The  PRE*='IDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  ia  confirmed. 
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WOKU>  HEALTH  OROANIZATIOH 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  van  Zlle  Hyde  to  be  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Woild 
Health  Organization. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the 
President  be  notified  tl  all  Dominations 
confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICBIL  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
torthwith.  ^^^^^^__^ 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSIOlf 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dentk  I  move  that  XtM  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative  btisi- 
nees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to*,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  coasiderati<n  fA  leg- 
islative business. 


FROCEDURES  POR  REPORTS  BY  EX- 
ECUTIVE AGENCIES  RELATIVE  TO 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  LAND  AND 
WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
den,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Patks  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislaiivx  Cuxk.  A  resolution 
(6.  Res.  148)  to  i^eacribe  procedures 
and  contents  for  reports  to  the  Senate 
by  executive  agencies  with  respect  to 
proposed  projects  for  cMiservatlon  and 
devel<H>ment  of  land  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28. 1957,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Public  Works,  Senate  Resolution  14S  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  with 
perfecting  amendments.  Both  commit- 
tees recommended  that  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 

Min(»lty  views  were  filed  by  each  of  the 
C(»nmittee8  involved.  All  appear  in  Soa- 
ate  Report  Na  11&4. 

A  principal  objective  of  the  reaoiutten 
Is  to  facilitate  the  consideration  of 
reclamation,  flood  context  and  naviga- 
tion projects  referred  to  our  committees 
for  authorization  recommendations. 
Favorable  comments  on  this  objective  of 
the  resc^ntion  In  this  respect  w«re  re- 
ceived from  practically  aB  the  executive 
agencies  concerned,  including  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  Bureau  ol  the 
Budget 

The  resolntkm  se^s  a  full  disdosme 
from  ttM  executive  agencies  of  back- 
groimd  information  on  such  items  as  cost 
allocations  and  benefit-cost  ratios. 

The  experience  of  our  committees 
shows  that  eooaplete  inf  otmation  as  to 
alternative  methods  of  cost  aUocaytms 
is  essential  to  the  full  consideratioii  of 
aB  f  aetors. 

Our  committees  aedc  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  of  our  efforts  to  Improve  pro- 


cedures. Hie  eonsideratfon  of  tbf  pro- 
posed legMation  will  be  expedite  by 
having  the  information  requested  tn- 
duded   In  the  ccmuncnts   of    exelmtiiF* 

agencies. 

O^er  phases  of  the  resolution  are  de- 
signed to  eliminate  what  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  delays  in  the  exe^tfve 
agencies  in  forwarding  to  CongreBs  re- 
ports reqxiired  by  law.  T 

Approval  by  the  Somte  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  a  forward  step  and  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  our  two  co|nmtt- 
tees.  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  my 
committee,  the  able  senior  Senatoi  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray!,  in  offering  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148.  If  there  is  to  te  no 
extensive  discussion  of  it,  I  shall  mere- 
Yt  ask  permission  to  have  my  state- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  based  on  my  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrl^tion 
and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Tntaiiar  Affairs,  and  my 
long-time  service  on  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

BrAncMKirT  or  Skmaiob  AKOBBaoi  \ 

I  favor  Senate  Resolution  148.  aa  an  lended. 
My  poeltlon  li  baaed  on  my  ezporlsnce  as 
chairman  of  tbe  Irrigation  and  Reclaination 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  ftiterlor 
and  Tnaiilar  Affalra.  and  long-time  service 
on  this  major  coramtttee  of  the  Seitate.  I 
tnist  tbat  the  Senate  wlU  agree  to  th|e  reso- 
lution. T 

First,  the  resolution  is  a  simple,  cl^r-evt 
outline  of  concise  information  the  exteutive 
asendee  would  be  requested  to  fumjeh  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  reclaraatloS,  flood 
control,  navlgaticm.  and  multiple-purpose 
projects  proposed  for  authorization  by  the 
Congress.  Eren  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
adTieed  tbat  the  additional  Inforvratlon 
called  for  by  the  resolution  could  fK>yVd9 
a  useful  supplement  to  that  provldect  under 
existing  procedures.  j 

The  commltteea  of  the  Senate  concerned 
must  have  a  full  disclosure  of  aU  easentlal 
material  related  to  proposed  water  add  land 
project  authorizations.  The  ezecutlTt  agen- 
ciea  are  generally  cooperative,  eafecially 
when  they  arc  interested  in  a  propo4ed  de- 
velopment, but  they  have  their  own  selec- 
tive ways  of  presenting  material.  Fre<|uently 
e— «intinl  informatioD  or  alternative  methods 
oi  eost  •nocatlona  and  benefit-cost  ratios  are 
omitted  from  reports  on  projects  in  tlie  first 
Instance  imd  tber*  an  delays  in  gettfog  the 
data  required.  < 

AU  of  the  information  pertinent  to  a  proj- 
Ject  proposal  should  be  furnished  iLt  one 
time  tn  accordance  with  the  outline  In  the 
first  section  of  the  resolution.  SIrre  the 
executive  agencies  must  consider  alternative 
cost  and  benefit  approachea  in.  their  sttudlea. 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  the  same  infor- 
mation in  oidex  that  the  catnmltte«i  con- 
cerned may  pass  intelligenUy  on  tbo  feaal- 
biltty  of  a  proposed  project. 

As  to  the  need  for  these  data,  as  k  have 
Indleated,  I  speak  from  my  own  experience 
as  dMdraaan  at  the  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation, and  Rac|amatk>n  of  the  SenSts  bi- 
tettar  and  Insolar  AShtn  Committee  for  tba 
laaS  8  years  and  as  a  BMiaber  of  th^  com- 
mitts*  for  several  ycaxs  previously. 

A  further  need  for  the  resolutloa  was  high- 
lighted at  hearings  on  &  Bes.  14S.  It  de- 
veloped tbat  executive  agencies,  partitularly 
the  Rireau  of  the  Budget,  had  been  sitting 
for  many  months  on  nearly  a  dozen  lepofts 
on  watershed  protection  and  flood  pi-even- 


tlon  projects  recommended  by  tb^  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultur*.  Most  of  tbsaa  redorts,  X  un- 
derstand,  bave  now  been  sent  to  tbe  Con- 
fess, probably  as  a  result  of  tbw  comments 
ak  tb*  iBearlacs  at  the  dlatlngul^hed  Sena- 
tor from  Oklaboma   (Mr.  Kxaal.. 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  reduests  tbat 
tbese  reports  be  delivered  to  the  Congress 
"not  later  than  3  months  after  tpproral 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture.** 

Similarly,  section  a  requests  t^t  reports 
OB  projects  proposed  for  anthotlB^tkm  under 
the  nood  Control  Act  of  1M4  be  <$eUv«r«d  to 
tbe  Congress  not  later  than  6  months  after 
they  have  been  submitted  to  th#  governors 
of  the  affected  States  for  commen^  This  sec- 
tion will  be  notice  to  the  States  tbat  pionipt 
reviews  of  tbe  reports  is  dertred. 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  is  ^ewlgnsd  to 
avert  eonfuatwi  In  project  oost  anocatlona 
after  autborlaatlaa.  Tbe  provision  is  tbat 
It  is  tbe  sexue  of  the  Senate  tbatt  legislation 
authorizing  multiple-purpose  projects  should 
specify  tbe  cost  allocation  metboq,  period  for 
repayment  of  the  power  investmjmt,  period 
of  repayment  of  power  coets,  and  ttie 
formula  for  determlnlnf  tbe  Inureet  rsta. 
Purther,  It  provides  tbat  tbe  construction 
agency  sbaU  report  Vtxm  allocatloni  of  easts  of 
any  major  tacUlty  In  a  multl^ls-purpose 
project  in  accordanos  with  tbe  {crltarla  la 
section  1  of  the  resQlutioa.  IX  l  tbs  powsr 
marketing  agency  la  other  tba^  the  con- 
struction agency,  tbe  conunents  c  f  tbe  mar- 
keting agency  are  to  be  tnctaded. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  eoo  perstlen  of 
tbe  executtvs  agcneiss  concsmKl  as  re- 
quested In  tbs  resolution  Is  easeiitlal  to  tba 
effective  functioning  of  tbe  Committas  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  aa  tha  chairman 
has  indicated.  The  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues on  tbe  Public  Works  Comtnittee  con- 
cur in  this  view  but.  of  coxirscL  tbey  can 
speak  for  tbemselvea.  T 


OPPICER.    T*e 
first   eomjnittee 


The     PRESmiNQ 
clerk    will    state    the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  lir.  Preti^ent.  do  I 
understand  that  Uie  Senate  i^  proceed- 
ing with  the  consideitUion  ^  fifn^tt 
Resolution  148? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  | 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  understood  some 
interim  matters  were  to  come  before  the 
S^iate  first.  A  number  of  Senators 
wlio  are  interested  in  Xt»  resofution  are 
not  on  the  floor,  so  I  suggest  t^e  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFldER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL  j 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rdl, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bricker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 


CarroU 

Case,  N.  J. 

Otoe.  S.  Dak. 

Chavea 

Churcb 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cottoa 

Curtis 

DUksen 

Ddu^ss 

DmvBhak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Piandets 

Frear 

Pulbrlght 

Ocridwatcr 

Oreea 

Hayden 

Eennlngs 

BlU 

HoblitaeU 

Hniska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Javtts 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.  C 

Keftkuver 

Kouiedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 
Kucbd 


McCBeUan 


More 
Morion 
Mui|dt 
Mtt^tky 

CMihoney 

PaalDTS 

Payita 

Poctn- 

Pnumire 

Jvc^ereemo 


RusieU 
Salt>nstall 

OCO%  E 


Long 


Mskais 
Mansfield 
Martin.  Iowa 
Martin.  Pa. 


8ml  b. 

Spaikman 

Staxnto 

^VBQ  lastett 

TburmoaA 

Thyii 

Whtptes 

WUe^ 

WUtama 

Tart  orougli 

Youiig 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scon  In  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  There  have  been 
various  reports  as  to  whether  or  not  tbe 
Senate  would  proceed  to  consider  the 
pending  resolution,  or  whether  it  would 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  for  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  finance  bills. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  Senate  Resolution 
148.  Order  No.  1188. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection,  if  it  would 
please  the  minority  leader  and  his  col- 
league from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins],  and  at 
the  same  time  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byro].  to  the  Sen- 
ate proceeding  to  consider  certain 
finance  bills,  and  returning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business  la- 
ter In  the  day. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  Is  an  agree- 
able procedure  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1939  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  DECEDENTS  ADJUDGED 
INCOMPEIENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pr«!^- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1205.  House  bill  5938. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  CHXKr  Clksk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  5938) 
to  amend  section  812  (e)  (1)  (D)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  with  re- 
spect to  certain  decedents  who  were 
adjudged  incompetent  before  April  2. 
1948. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
passed  the  House  imanimously.  and  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  who  became 
Incompetent  before  April  2, 1948,  and  did 
not  regain  competency  before  their  death. 
it  was.  of  course,  impossible  for  them  to 
change  their  wills  to  qualify  for  the 
marital  deduction  alloweid  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1948.  This  bill  would  correct 
this  by  allowing  the  marital  deduction 
in  the  ca.se  of  such  individuals  if,  in  fact, 
within  6  months  after  a  decedent's  death, 
the  spouse's  interest  could  no  longer  be 
cut  off.  Thus,  if  the  spouse's  interest  was 
actually  dislrlbuted  to  her  within  6 
months  of  the  decedent's  death,  the  mar- 
ital deduction  therefor  will  be  allowable. 

This  bill  win  be  applicable  only  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who,  first,  became  In- 
competent before  April  2.  1948,  and  did 


not  regain  competency  btfore  their 
deaths;  second,  who  died  between  April 
2,  1948.  and  August  16,  1954;  and  third, 
whose  estate  tax  returns  are  not  closed 
to  further  assessment  or  refund  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
thebiU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


USE  OF  CORPORATION  PROPERTY 
BY  A  SHAREHOLDER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dect.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1206.  House  bill  7762. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  CHZxr  Clkbk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  7762) 
to  amend  section  223  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  it  will  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  in  1954  to  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  ap- 
plies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

\ir.  JOHNEON  of  Texas.  WUl  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  make 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
likewise  passed  the  House  unanimously, 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

Section  502  (f)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939  already  provides  for 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1945. 
and  before  January  1,  1954.  that  per- 
sonal holding  company  Income  does  not 
include  rents  for  the  use  of  property 
of  a  corporation  where  the  lessee  uses 
the  property  in  the  operation  of  a  bona 
fide  commercial,  industrial,  or  mining 
enterprise.  This  bill  makes  this  same 
rule  applicable  to  years  ending  in  1954 
to  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  applies.  Somewhat  similar  treat- 
ment presently  is  available  under  the 
1954  Code  for  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  and  ending  after 
August  16.  19"4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  CERTAIN 
COLLECTED  TAXES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  1207.  House  bill  8865. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Cmxp  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  8865) 
relating  to  the  administration  of  certain 
collected  taxes. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  presmt  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objectioii.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  bilL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  give  a  britf  ex- 
planation of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  small 
minority  of  employers  and  collection 
agents  have  failed  to  collect  and  pay  over 
trust  fund  moneys  representing  income, 
aocial  security  and  excise  taxes  withheld 
or  collected.  The  amount  of  delinquent 
withheld  income  and  social  security 
taxes  alone  amounted  to  over  $279  mll- 
Uon  as  of  December  SI,  1958.  This 
amount  represented  an  accumulation  of 
delinquent  accounts  over  a  6-year  period 
and  approximates  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  of  these  taxes  collected  over 
that  period.  Criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties imder  existing  law  have  proved  to  be 
of  limited  usefulness  or  ineffective. 

H.  R.  8865  is  designed  to  secure  greater 
compliance  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
others  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  paying  over  to  the  Government  trust 
fund  monesrs  withheld  from  employees 
or  collected  from  customers.  This  bill 
provides  that  a  person  who  is  required  to 
collect,  account  for  and  pay  over  any 
such  taxes  and  who  fails  to  do  so  can  by 
a  notification  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  be  instructed  to  collect  such  taxes 
which  become  collectible  after  delivery 
of  such  notice  and  deposit  such  taxes,  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  banldng 
day  after  any  amount  of  such  taxes  is 
collected  or  withheld,  in  a  special  trust 
accotmt  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Persons  who  failed  to  comply 
with  this  provision  after  the  notification 
required  by  the  bill  would  be  subject, 
after  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor,  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  1  year  or 
both.  Exceptions  from  such  p>enalties 
are  provided  to  cover  the  cases  where. 
first  reasonable  doubt  existed  as  to 
whether  the  law  required  collection  of 
the  tax  or  who  was  required  by  law  to 
collect  the  tax;  and  second,  where  lack 
of  compliance  was  due  to  factors  beyond 
the  notified  person's  control.  The  bill 
specifically  provides  that  a  lack  of  funds 
existing  immediately  after  the  payment 
of  wages  (whether  or  not  created  by  the 
payment  of  such  wages)  is  not  to  be 
considered  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  person. 

For  example:  an  employer  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  bill  has  gross 
pajToU  requirements  of  $1,000,  with  re- 
spect to  which  he  is  requhrd  to  withhold 
an  assumed  amount  of  10  percent,  or  $100 
of  taxes.  If  such  an  employer  had  on 
hand  only  $900  and  paid  out  this  entire 
amount  in  wages,  witiiholding  nothing, 
the  fact  that  he  was  then  short  of  funds 
would  not  relieve  him  of  the  penalty  Im- 
];x>sed  by  the  bUl.  In  such  a  case  the 
employer  should  withhold  and  deposit 
the  appropriate  amount,  $90,  from  the 
$900  and  pay  out  only  the  balance  of 
$810. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  a  delinquent 
will  be  relieved  of  the  additional  duties 
Imposed  by  the  bill  when  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  is  satisfied  that  he  will 
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henoeforth  eemvif  with  tlM  tow  aad  ret- 
■^m  I  s  uUtloiM  With  rMp«et  to  the  withluridlnf 
99  <  I        and  collection  of  fueb  taacet. 

The  un  Is  profpeetlTe  otiljr.  If otlflca- 
tion  tOMj  be  made  tinder  the  bill.  In  the 
cMe  of  withheld  Income  end  emidoiinent 
taxes,  only  with  respect  to  pe.7  periods 
beginninff  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill;  and,  In  the  case  of  excise  taxes, 
only  with  respect  to  taxes  imposed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  tmanimously  ordered  re** 
ported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  is  strongly  urged 
by  the  Treasury. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  there  has 
been  considerable  abuse  in  connection 
with  employers  collecting  social-security 
taxes  from  employees  and  not  pairing 
them  in  promptly  to  the  Government. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  correct  that 
sittiation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  bill  impose 
a  penalty  on  the  employer  if  he  does 
not  pay? 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  is  required  to  place 
the  money  In  a  special  trust  fimd;  and. 
if  he  does  not  put  it  in  that  fund,  he  is 
penalized.  He  is  not  penalized  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  collection,  but,  if 
the  Department  finds  him  delinquent,  it 
may  require  him  to  place  the  money  in 
a  special  trust  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  urging  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  need  for 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  $280  million  representing  delin- 
quent accoimts  acciunulated  over  the 
past  6  years  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration $140  million  which  had  been 
written  off  during  the  same  period  as 
imcollectlble.  Certainly  these  fimds 
which  are  collected  by  employers  from 
employees  should  be  regarded  as  trust 
funds  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  employer  divert  them  to  his 
own  use.  I  Join  in  urging  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  which  gives  the  Department 
additional  enforcement  powers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


January  27 


CERTAIN  RESTRICTED  STOCK 
OPTIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Wo.  1208,  Hoiise  bill  0035 

The  PRESIX>INO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  ftated  by  Utle  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  CHisr  Clksx.  A  bill  (H.  R,  9035) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  stock 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  restricted 
stock  options  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
ployee. 


Tbt  PRXSIDIIfO  OFFICER,  bkhert 
objection  to  the  present  oonsideratlca  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Stoate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President,  thl^  blU 
also  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  retfeived 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Under  present  law  a  decedent'sjgross 
estate  includes  the  estate  tax  valie  of 
an  unexercised  stock  option.  butT does 
not  permit  a  new  or  stepped-up  I  basis 
for  this  option  for  income  tax  puri>oses. 
However,  if  the  option  had  been  texer- 
cised  immediately  before  death<  the 
stock  obtained  would  have  recelted  a 
new  basis  equal  to  the  estate  tax  vlaliia- 
tion.  H.  R.  9035  is  intended  to  accord 
essentially  the  same  tax  treatment  for 
the  case  in  which  the  estate  exe^-cises 
the  option  as  where  the  employee  iexer- 
cises  the  option  during  his  lifetime. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  the;  gen- 
eral natiire  of  the  problem: 

First.  An  option  is  granted  to  purchase 
at  $95  stock  then  selling  at  $100.  The 
employee  exercises  the  option  when  the 
stock  has  a  value  of  $120  and  dies.  ,  The 
value  of  the  stock  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses is  $120.  If,  thereafter,  the  exec- 
utor sells  the  stock  at  $120,  there  tis  no 
capital  gain.  | 

Second.  Assume  the  same  facts  kis  in 
example  1,  except  that  the  option  h*  not 
been  exercised  at  the  time  of  the  em- 
ployee's death,  although  the  sto*k  is 
still  worth  $120.  In  this  case  thi  un- 
exercised option  is  included  in  the  de- 
cedent's gross  estate  at  a  value  of  $25, 
the  difference  between  the  option  brice 
and  the  value  of  the  stock  at  that  time. 
Subsequently,  the  executor  exercise^  the 
option  to  purchase  the  stock  at  a  |>rice 
of  $95  when  the  stock  was  worth  $120, 
Ultimately,  the  stock  is  sold  for  $12o! 
Under  present  law  the  estate  mustfpay 
a  capital  gains  tax  upon  the  $25.  Ilnder 
the  bill  the  basis  for  the  stock  i4  the 
$95  paid  in  cash  for  the  stock  plus  the 
$25  representing  the  value  of  the  option 
at  date  of  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  bill 
Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  am  end- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  ijead- 
Ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  pas»d. 


REFUND  OP  ALCOHOL  AND 
TOBACCO  TAXES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Resi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thafi  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
calendar  1209.  H.  R.  8216. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER,  Th<  bin 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infoi  tna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHor  Clirk.  A  bill  (H.  R,  8!  !16) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  to  prevent  unjust  enrlchmen  by 
precluding  refunds  of  alcotiol  and  to- 
bacco  taxes  to  persons  who  have  not 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  ta  c 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  t  lere 
objection  to  the  present  consideratio  i  of 
the  bill?  ^ 


There  belnt  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Ml.  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  QaBunlttes 
on  FInanoe  with  amendments!  oo  page 
3,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  31,  to  strike 
out  "September  80,  1967,"  ahd  insert 
"AprU  30.  1058.":  on  page  8.  Il4e  1,  after 
the  word  "before",  to  strike  dut  ''Sep- 
tember 80.  1957"  and  Insert  '^AprU  80. 
1058,":  in  Une  8,  after  the  wiml  "on", 
to  strike  out  "September  80,  U67"  and 
insert  "AprU  80,  1058,";  In  UnE^  4,  after 
the  word  "after",  to  strike  outT'Septem- 
ber  30.  1057"  and  insert  "Aprtl  80. 
1058.";  in  Une  5,  after  the  word  "be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "September  30, 
1058"  and  Insert  "April  30,  1950,";  at 
the  beginning  of  Une  0,  to  strike  out 
"October  1.  1957"  and  insert  "May  1, 
1958,";  in  Une  21,  after  the  w6rd  "on", 
to  strike  out  "September  30,  lfe57"  and 
insert  "AprU  30,  1958,"  in  Une'  23,  after 
the  word  "on",  to  strike  out  f'Septem- 
ber  30,  1957'  and  insert  "April  30. 
1958.";  and,  on  page  6,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "before",  to  strike  out  "October  1 
1957"  and  insert  "May  1.  1958". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
also  was  passed  vmanimously  by  the 
House  and  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  sedtion  6423 
to  the  code  to  provide  that  refunds  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes  geneirally  are 
not  to  be  made  unless  the  claimant  es- 
tablishes that  he  bore  the  {ultimate 
burden  of  the  tax  or  that  he  Imcondi- 
tionaUy  repaid  the  tax  to  the  person 
who  bore  the  ultimate  burden.  This  is 
the  rule  that  has  been  in  effect  Generally 
with  respect  to  excise  taxes.  This  pro- 
vision places  refunds  of  taxes  oi  alcohol 
and  tobacco  on  the  same  basis.  iThe  pur- 
pose of  these  limitations  is  tofprevent 
the  taxpayer  from  realizing  a  iwindfaU 
gain  from  a  refund  or  credit  where  some- 
one else  actuaUy  bore  the  burden  of  the 
tax  because  the  price  charged  for  the 
taxed  article,  service,  or  facUity  Included 
the  tax. 

Your  committee  has  amended 
biU  as  it  passed  the  House  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  biU  and  I 
for  filing  claims  for  refund, 
tive  date  of  the  bUl  has  been  _«.„..v^ 
from  October  1,  1957,  to  May  l7l958.  in 
order  to  provide  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  wfth  adequate  time  to  prepare 
regulations  under  the  new  provisions. 
Similar  changes  have  been  ma(|e  in  the 
time  for  filing  claims  for  refunds  iln  order 
to  accord  taxpayers  with  sufflci#nt  time 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bUL 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  cotnmlttee 
amendmenta.  | 

The  committee  amendmentL  were 
agreed  to,  ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  fThe  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Jl  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  ptoposed. 
the  question  U  on  the  engro^ient  of 
the  amendmenta  and  third  readlna  of 
theblU.  «^i^**u» 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  readi  a  third 
time. 

The  biU  was  read  the  third  tiUe  and 
passed. 
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RECONSIDERATION  OF  VOTES  BY 
WHICH  CERTAIN  BILLS  WERB 
PASSED 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ICr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cooMnt  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
following  bills  were  passed: 

Calendar  No.  1306,  H.  R.  5938,  to 
amend  sectkm  812  (e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1980  with  respect 
to  certain  deeedenta  who  were  adjudged 
Incompetent  before  April  2,  1048. 

Calendar  No.  1206,  H,  R.  7762,  to 
amend  section  223  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1050  so  that  It  wiU  apply  to 
taxable  years  ending  m  1954  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  appUes. 

Calendar  No.  1207,  H.  R.  8865.  relating 
to  the  administration  of  certain  col- 
lected taxes. 

Calendar  No.  1208.  H.  R.  9035.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  stock 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  restricted 
stock  options  after  the  death  of  the 
employee. 

Calendar  No.  1200,  H.  R.  8216.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revoiue  Code  of 
1954  to  prevent  unjust  enrichment  by 
precluding  refunds  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco taxes  to  persons  who  have  not 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tiie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SMALL-BUSINESS  DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1210.  S.  2020. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Cracr  Cterk.  A  bill  (S.  2920)  to 
provide  for  smaU-bu&iness  disaster  loans 
m  areas  affected  by  excessive  rainfalL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  for  their  prompt 
action  in  scheduling  consideration  of 
8.  2920.  This  biU  is  designed  to  meet  an 
emergency  need  for  smaU-business  disas- 
ter loans,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  swiftly. 

8.  2920  wculd  give  the  8maU  Business 
Administration  authority  to  make  disas- 
ter loans  to  smaU  businesses  in  areas  of 
the  country  inundated  by  excessive  rain- 
fall during  the  1057  harvest  season.  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  erops  have  been  lost, 
and  smaU  businesses  serving  the  eropless 
farmers  are  severely  pressed.  These 
small -business  men  need  loans  to  extend 
the  due  dates  of  accounts  receivable,  to 
replenish  stocks  for  the  1958  season,  and 
in  many  cases  to  refinance  unsold  inven- 
tory. In  the  great  agricultural  regions 
of  the  country,  a  crop  loss  not  only  pros- 


trates the  fanner  tmt  paralyzes  trade  and 
eonmeree  wtiMi  aeoompany  normal  pro- 
duction and  marketinff  of  the  crop. 

Durlnc  1M7,  eieesshre  rainfall  ma4e  It 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  extend  emergency  credit  to  farm- 
ers in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida.  Oeor- 
fla,  Illlnois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentocky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  While  loans  to 
farmers  enable  them  to  begin  production 
of  new  crops,  this  help  does  not  reUeve 
ttie  financial  strain  on  local  businessmen 
who  sold  to  farmers  on  credit  or  who 
failed  to  move  an  inventory  because 
farmers  had  no  money.  8.  1920  is  de- 
signed to  provide  credit  for  these  smaU 
businesses  which  were  indirectly,  but 
severely,  injured  by  the  disastrous  rain- 
faU. 

Under  existing  law  the  Small  Biislness 
Administration  can  make  disaster  loans 
to  victims  of  floods,  tornadoes,  hurri- 
canes, eartiiquakes,  forest  fires,  and  other 
sudden  natural  catastrophes;  and  to 
small  businesses  suffering  economic  in- 
jury because  of  drought.  S.  2920 
broadens  this  authority  to  include  exces- 
sive rainfaU  among  the  disastrous  con- 
ditions which  may  create  a  need  for 
smaU-business  disaster  loans. 

These  loans  can  be  made  for  t^ms  up 
to  20  years  and  bear  a  maximum  interest 
rate  of  3  percent.  As  of  December  31, 
1958,  the  loan  authorization  had  an  un- 
C(xnmitted  balance  of  about  $76  milUon. 
This  balance  exceeds  the  total  of  aU 
SmaU  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans  made  since  1953.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  determined, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  present  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  disaster  loan  fund. 

This  amendment  to  the  law  may  not 
generate  a  great  volume  of  loans.  One 
of  the  principal  values  of  the  change  is 
that  businesses  in  these  areas,  and  their 
creditors,  wiU  receive  assurance  that 
SmaU  Business  Association  loans  are 
available.  In  many  instances  the  mere 
knowledge  that  credit  is  available  may 
be  sufficient  to  forestaU  foreclosures  and 
the  seeking  of  judgments  by  creditors. 
A  chain  resu;tion  of  lawsmts  and  fore- 
closures could  cause  further  damage  to 
locaUties  already  depressed  by  tiie  crop 
loss. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2920  is  an  emergency 
measure  which  should  be  passed  without 
delay.  This  biU  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  I  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  In  urging  prompt 
action  on  8.  2920, 1  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  this  biU  wiU  solve  the  problems  of 
farmers  in  these  disaster  areas.  The 
Senate  must  stiU  act  directly  on  the 
farmers'  problems,  and  this  question  is 
now  under  consideration  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 

ELLCirMtl, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield, 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  not  present.  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  at  the  meeting  when  the 
committee  considered  the  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  sent  ray  proxy  to  support  the 
measure.    Did  the  Director  of  the  SmaU 


Business  Administration  testify  fa?or« 
ably  on  the  ■neasore? 

Mr.  FULBKiaif  r.  Be  testified.  Bow- 
ever,  he  did  not  eome  to  support  the  tHn. 
HesaidheeooldUvewithlt,  Itookthat 
to  mean  that  the  Dtreetor  meant  to  My 
the  biU  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  the 
bUl  does  not  require  any  increase  In  the 
authorisation,  and  no  one  believes  It  wUl. 
Therefore  we  felt  quite  Justified  in  pro- 
ceeding with  Ita  conMderation  even 
though  it  had  not  received  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  understood  the  position  of  the  Dlree- 
tor  of  SBA  to  be  more  or  less  a  neutral 
one  in  this  case.  I  say  that  for  this 
reason.  He  is  unable  to  draw  any  logi- 
cal or  any  reasonable  distinction  be- 
tween a  situation  created  by  drought, 
which  was  taken  care  of  by  Congress 
last  year  or  the  year  l>efore,  and  a  situ- 
ation which  is  created  Iqr  excessive  rain- 
fall. By  aU  accounts,  they  are  practi- 
eaUy  the  same  situation.  Both  of  these 
situations  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  situation  which  occurred  in  the  Sen- 
ator's part  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
destruction  was  caused  suddenly  by  a 
flood.    We  took  care  of  tiiat  situation. 

I  can  testify  myself — and  there  was 
much  testimony  by  people  from  tills 
area — that  the  destruction  under  the 
pecuUar  conditions  which  arose  this 
year  in  this  delta  area  is  just  as  great 
as  if  it  had  happened  suddenly.  It 
rained  aU  the  time,  and  the  area  was 
flooded  with  rainfall,  instead  of  by  a 
broken  dam. 

In  much  of  the  area  the  rainfaU,  which 
normally  averages  aroimd  40  inches  a 
year,  was  as  high  as  80  inches.  In  the 
Boot  Heel  area  it  amounted  to  as  much 
as  100  inches.  It  rained  aU  faU  In  most 
of  this  area,  and  caused  tremendous 
losses.  The  loss  would  have  been  much 
less  if  the  area  had  been  devastated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  seri- 
ous losses  occurred  in  the  fail  because  the 
people  in  the  area  had  invested  the  cost 
of  planting  and  cultivating  and  fertiliz- 
ing and  insecticizing. 

I  could  not  overemphasize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  losses.  Many  persons  testi- 
fied that  in  their  40  or  50  years  of  Uving 
and  farming  in  this  area,  they  had  never 
seen  anything  comparable. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Who  determines  what  Is 
excessive  rainfaU?  Who  determines  that 
fact? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
aster is  determined  by  the  President,  the 
same  as  imder  the  existing  law.  This 
wotUd  simply  be  another  cause  for  him 
to  consider  whether  a  certam  place  was 
a  disaster  location. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar« 
kansas  wiU  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
we  ihotUd  support  tiie  bUl.  This  is  a 
field  in  which  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
mUilstratlon  has  a  very  special  useful- 
ness. In  the  event  of  disasters,  they 
cooperate  with  the  local  banking  author- 
ities very,  very  closely.  Their  work  is 
done  pretty  much  at  the  local  level.  In 
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cooperation  with  all  the  local  citizens. 
The  experience  concemln^r  loans  of  a 
disaster  nature  has  been,  I  believe,  very 
satisfactory.    I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Connecticut  for  his  support. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PDLBRiaHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  bill  apply 
only  to  floods  which  took  place  in  1957, 
or  is  it  to  be  permanent  legislation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  to  be  perma- 
nent legislation,  but  we  had  in  mind 
the  present  disaster  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understood  the 
explanation,  I  had  the  impression  that 
the  bill  applied  only  to  the  1957  floods. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No;  I  am  sorry  if 
I  did  not  make  that  point  clear.  The 
bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  permanent 
legislation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  Is  to  be  perma- 
nent legislation? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  tell  me  what  discus- 
sion took  place  to  prompt  this  statement 
In  the  report: 

Disaster  loans  bear  a  maximiun  interest 
rate  of  3  percent. 

Was  there  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  placing  of  a  maximum  percent- 
age rate? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  the  rate 
imder  existing  law. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  understand 
that;  but  in  view  of  the  discussions  on 
the  floor  in  the  last  session  that  maxi- 
mum rates  of  Interest  should  not  be 
fixed,  but  that  rates  should  be  governed 
generally  by  the  rate  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  pays  for  money,  was  there  any  dis- 
cussion which  might  give  us  an  In- 
dication that  In  the  future  we  might  ex- 
pect ih«  Interest  rates  on  loans  to  be 
regulated  according  to  ths  Interest  rates 
which  %t§  paid  by  ih«  Ckrvsmtnent?  I 
tMiik  it»  U9ti§in  knows  what  X  «b 
dHylfif  «t, 

^  Hr.  tVlMMOm.  TIM  otMHton  of 
inttffMt  f«(M  ffoM  iMi  rMf  in  tfofi' 
tMfMon  wltn  MlJtiif  bouittif  IcfttM,  Thf 
UMiof  from  InAit^m^  mr,  CAfiwAftf ) 
iiiirod«M«<l  ft  bill  wh(«b  would  6im\  with 
VHins  madf  by  prfteticaUy  all  ths  actn- 
t\M.  I  bavt  rsesived  Information  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  the  Bureau  is  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paring data  which  will  further  reflne 
that  problem. 

The  reason  for  the  Introduction  of  the 
pending  bill  is  that  we  are  dealing  in 
this  instance  with  serious  disasters.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
justifiable  to  make  a  special  concession 
in  this  class  of  cases.  In  a  sense,  there 
is  an  element  of  charity  involved.  The 
loans  contemplated  are  not  business 
loans.  The  regiilar  business  loans  of 
this  agency  bear  interest  of  6  percent. 

The  old  RFC  had  regular  interest  rates 
for  business  loans,  but  offered  special 
rates  for  disaster  loans. 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  disasters  tn 
the  past,  the  experience  with  the  re- 


payment of  disaster  loans  has  been  bet- 
ter than  the  Senator  might  ezpecU  both 
In  the  SBA  and  the  old  RFC.  I 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Presidei^.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Will  there  be  ia  ret- 
roactive cutoff  date  beyond  whifh  an 
application  for  a  disaster  loan  wtl  not 
be  considered? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  will  dtpend 
upon  the  disaster  declaration.  Author- 
ity to  make  loans  will  begin  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  and  will  deal  with  the 
conditions  growing  out  of  disasters  pf  the 
kind  we  have  been  discussing,  I  am 
not  aware  that  disasters  of  thia  kind 
were  declared  prior  to  1957.  \ 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  was  conderned 
with  a  specific  situation  In  my  Stale. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  There  was  rjo  tes- 
timony or  evidence  given  on  that  t>oint: 
no  one  mentioned  it.  If  a  case  arses  in 
Michigan  this  year,  the  bill  will  apply. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  But  as  to  anything 
which  occurred  2  years  ago,  the  bill  Would 
not  apply  at  this  time?  [ 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Not  unless  tie  oc- 
currence was  declared  a  disasteH  and 
small  businesses  can  show  substantial 
economic  injury. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl  e  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  T 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2920)  was  ordered  ito  bo 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  wa^  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTS  Bt  EX- 
ECUrrVE  AGENCIES  RELATIVJE  TO 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND  ANufwA- 
TER  RESOURCES  j 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consMcJatlon 
of  the  resolution  (8,  Res.  14S)  td  pre- 
scribe procedures  and  contents  f<r  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  by  executive  ag(  nelis 
with  rsiirpfet  to  proposed  projed  i  for 
oofuiorvfttioii  ftfid  dovskpment  of  Wmd 
ftiid  Wfttor  f ifottfeos, 

THO  WlggfDJIfO  OTFICim,  Tbo 
•tflfttof  (fom  Vtftii  iMf,  WAfHfj  f]  te 

MrqOLDWATRI,  I /Hif  gost  tf  t  ftb- 
fonooofftouorum, 

^ThoWlWWDIWOOfTICEIl,  Do^sthe 
•onatof  from  Utah  yield  for  thftti  pur- 
pose? j*^ 

Mr,  WATKIN8.    I  yield  for  thai  i 
poee. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER. 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  ti)  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Car- 
roll in  the  chair).  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wl  11  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield,  in  order  ^at  I 
may  propoimd  a  parliamentary  inauiry, 
and  perhaps  make  a  request  for  uj  lani- 
mous  consent? 


pur- 
The 


Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  for  |ihat  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presidedt,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  T 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER,  The 
Senator  from  New  HampshirelwiH  state 

Mr.  COTTON.  Do  I  correclfly  under- 
stand that  if  at  some  time  dlurlng  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  oommlttee 
amendments,  they  are  agreed  to.  that 
will  preclude  the  subsequent  offering  of 
amendments  from  the  floor,  before  final 
action  is  taken  on  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chah-  Is  advised,  first,  that  after  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to, 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  amendment, 
although  the  portions  of  the  resolution 
not  touched  by  the  committee  amend- 
ments could  properly  be  amended  fol- 
lowing adoption  of  the  oommlttee 
amendments.  1 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presldetot.  if  the 
resolution  reaches  the  stage  of  final 
adoption,  it  is  my  desire  to  offer  several 
amendments  to  different  parts. of  it.  If 
the  committee  amendments  had  pre- 
viously been  agreed  to,  the  amcmdments 
to  which  I  have  referred  would  in  some 
instances  affect  the  language  thus  writ- 
ten  into  resolution  by  means  of  I  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  even  if  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to,  later  I  may  be  permitted 
to  submit  my  own  amendmente. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  a  complete  sub- 
stitute could  be  offered,  after  the  com- 
mittee amendments  had  been  agreed  tor 
or  the  committee  amendments  could 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  by  unanlnkous  con- 
sent, and  the  resolution  ^  thus 
amended  could  be  treated  asi  original 
text,  subject  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  the  committea  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  wltn  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  resolution  as  thus 
amended  shall  be  treated  w,  in\g^\ 
U%i,  so  that  subsequently  nmmin  mfty 
offer  amondmonui  to  tho  rgM  tiiton  u 
tfottf  ftmondMl  bjr  tho  •(mmlitot 
ftm4in4m«fii«, 

^T»l#  FfHifDIM O  OfTSOm, 
objMilon  to  ifto  roouoit  of 
from  Mow  KtmiNrtiirtf   Wit 
jMtlon,  U  Is  so  ordsfod, 

Th«     oommlttee     

agreed  to,  are  as  follows; 

On  pags  I,  Una  I,  after  the 
culture",  to  Inewt  "including  •noiigh  otVti* 
Information  enumerated  in  aubiviragraphe 
(1)  to  (10)  Inclualve  to  Bhow  ^hj  each 
alternative  waa  dropped  In  favor  <tf  the  ree- 
ommended  plan";  in  Une  8.  after  the  word 
"to",  to  Insert  "tlie";  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  9,  to  strike  out  "each  potent!*";  In  the 
same  Une,  after  the  word  "projedt"'  to  In- 
sert "recommended  for  authorization";  in 
the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  referred  to.  to  strike  out  "in  addition 
to  a  description  of  the  project,";  lafter  line 
11,  to  Insert:  | 

"(1)  Complete  description  of  piloject,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  major  project  facility.-  | 

In  Une  14.  to  change  the  subsecttoh  num- 
ber from  "(1)"  to  "(2)-;  after  line  17.  to 
■trike  out: 

'■(2)    Beneflt-coet   ratio   calculajted 


direct  tangible  benefits  and  coets." 
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After  line  19.  to  insert: 

••(3)  Beneflt-coat  ratio*  calculated  by 
using  total  tangible  benefits  and  total  tan- 
^ble  coats  for  100  years,  and  for  50  years, 
except  where  the  economic  life  of  the  ma- 
jor project  facility  Is  le«." 

In  line  34.  to  diange  the  eufaeection  num- 
ber from  "(3)"  to  "(4)":  In  Une  26.  after 
the  word  "computation",  to  Insert  "or  other 
evaluation":  on  page  4.  Une  8.  to  dumge 
the  subeectlon  number  from  "(4)"  to  "(5)"; 
in  Une  12,  to  change  the  subeectlon  niunber 
from  "<&)"  to  "(6)**:  in  Una  IS.  to  change 
the  subMctlon  number  from  "(6)"  to  "(7)": 
on  page  S.  Une  4.  to  change  the  subsection 
number  from  "(7)"  to  "(8)";  \n  Une  9,  to 
change  the  subsection  number  from  "(8)* 
to  "(9)":  in  Une  18,  to  change  the  subsec- 
tion number  from  "(9)"  to  "(10)";  on  page 
e,  line  5.  after  the  numerals  "1044".  to  strike 
out  "59"  and  Insert  "68";  after  Une  10,  to 
Insert: 

"Sac.  8.  That  reports  on  projecte  recom- 
mended for  construction  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttue  pursxiant  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68 
SUt.  eeS).  as  amended,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  three 
calendar  months  after  their  approval  by 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  responsible 
for  such  transmittal  pursuant  to  said  act 
be.  and  are  hereby,  requested  to  so  deUver 
such  reports  not  later  than  3  montl»  after 
their  approval  by  said  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

In  Une  31.  to  diange  the  secUoo  number 
from  "S"  to  "4";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "of,  to  insert  "rnxUtlpIe-purpoee":  in 
Une  23,  after  the  word  "ahould",  to  Insert 
**(!)";  in  line  23.  after  the  word  "deter- 
mined", to  Insert  *Hhe  period  of  time  allow- 
able for  repayment  of  the  power  Investment, 
and  the  formula  for  determining  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  It  tliat  Is  to  be  returned;  and 
(2)  require  that  prior  to  the  time  that  any 
major  fadUty  of  such  multiple-purpose 
project  Is  placed  in  operation  the  construc- 
Uon  agency  shall  report  the  allocation  of 
costs  In  accordance  with  the  criteria  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  thU  reaolutlon  together  with  Its 
reoommcndatlons  and  t2»*  ecmments  of  the 
power  marketing  agency  If  Uiat  be  otHer 
than  the  eoneCructkiD  sgencf ." 

On  page  7.  after  Une  7,  to  Insert  a  new 
ieetlon,  as  follove: 

"»sc.  t.  Thai  tlM  Oonmltlee  on  Interior 
»t\6  Iftsuisf  Agslfi  aiMl  the  OonaiiMee  mi 
f^bite  Work*  tw«  sfld  tiMy  hereftf  sf»«  dl« 

wWw^^^  wm  ^Wvnv^W  W^  WWy^  nWVrW^Mi  WWW 
wWWWW    W    WWlv    M^^WfWV^Pn    ^VV/    ^^W    V^VWf 

wWrn    mm  ^vV^WVRV   WW  vW  N  9OTHW  #f    Hiv 

C§W  AMMMM  Mill  f  Mflfei^  MMMiM  M  MMf 

^w  W^^rV^vMMv    wm  ^WwWwWW   w^W    rlWf   m^9   PW^^* 

Mr*  sewtSTMHaw,  deeetopwai,  aad  utittsa- 
tlon    of    ttie    NalUm'S    land    Mid    vster 

rasoureas." 
So  as  to  mske  the  resoluUon  readt 
"gesoleeg,  Tluit  It  U  the  sense  of  the  ien- 

ate  that  preeedures  for  evaluation  of  land 
and  water  reeources  projeeu  should  be  im- 
proved, and  that  the  agenolss  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovernmcnt  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  reports  relative 
to  the  authorisation  of  land  and  water  re- 
source projects  be.  and  are  hereby,  requested 
to  furnish,  in  connection  with  such  reports, 
the  following  information  In  addition  to  the 
data  now  presented  in  support  of  project 
authorizations : 

"Information  relative  to  alternative  plans 
for  the  water  resource  projects  that  may 
reasonably  be  conaldered  physlcaUy  feasible 
of  construction  consistently  with  the  advice 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  De> 
partment  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Including  enough  of  the  in- 
formation enumerated  in  subparagraphs  (1) 
to  (10)  inclusive  to  show  why  each  alterna- 
tive was  dropped  in  favor  of  the  recom- 


mended plan.  With  respect  to  the  project 
recommended  for  authorization,  the  infor- 
mation should  Include,  but  not  be  llmitfid 


"(1)  Ckxnplete  deecrlptlon  of  project,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  major  project  faclUty. 

"(2)  Estimated  costs  of  construction,  oper- 
atlon,  maintenance,  and  replacement,  to- 
gether with  a  plain  and  succinct  statement 
of  the  basis  upon  which  all  such  estimates 
are  made. 

"(8)  Benefit-cost  ratios  calculated  by  us- 
ing total  tangible  benefits  and  total  t&ngible 
costs  for  1(X)  years,  and  60  years,  except 
where  the  economic  UXe  of  the  major  project 
f  aclUty  is  less. 

"(4)  Description  and.  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, computation  or  other  evaluation  of  in- 
direct and  intangible  net  benefits  including 
but  not  limited  to  (a)  protection  of  life  and 
property;  (b)  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion; (c)  conservation  of  water,  soil,  and 
forest  reeourcee:  (d)  wUdllfe  conservation; 
(e)  recreation;  (f)  abatement  of  pollution. 
Including  salinity;  (g)  control  of  sedimenta- 
tion; (h)  maintenance  and  enhancement  of 
the  afl^cultural.  oonunerclal,  and  industrial 
economy  of  the  area  affected. 

"(5)  Physical  feaalbUity  and  costs  of  pro- 
viding capacity  in  the  project  works  tor  cur- 
rent needs  and  future  uses  tliat  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  develop  during  the 
useful  life  of  such  project  works. 

"(C)  Allocations  of  cosu.  to  be  calculated 
(a)  by  at  least  three  methods,  namely,  the 
separable  costs-retnainlng  benefits  method, 
the  priority  of  use  method,  and  the  Incre- 
mental cost  method:  and  (b)  on  at  least  2 
time  periods  for  amortization,  namely,  60 
years  or  the  useful  life  of  tiie  faciUtlea, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser,  and  100  years  or  the 
useful  life  <A  the  faciUtiea.  whichever  U 
thelcsacr. 

"(7)  Deeerlptlon  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Pederai.  State,  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  entitles  have 
evidenced  Interest  in  participating  in  the 
construction  or  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  potential  project,  or  in  obtaining  Its 
benefits,  including,  in  the  case  of  electric 
energy.  Information  relative  to  the  preference 
status  of  governmental  agencies,  munlelpaU- 
tlee,  and  ooopcratlvee;  and  tbe  manner  la 
which  it  Is  proposed  to  aeoomplleh  coordina- 
tion and  wwpersHea,  aaO  tbe  setimsleg 
Peoeral  eosu  of  sMfe  parttilpallofi. 

"(g)  ItMlSlSg  JllMgMlSI  of  feMfnsfiti 
«f  reimtNirsaMe  sc«<s  llMiwetiM  is  withia 

UM  MUiMMMI  flMMlMw  fWMMSP  9V  nM  ^V* 

WmiW  IBV  WmmW4  WMi  BHMWMV  wW  WWWW  M^v 

Wm^m     ^WWrT^W     wW^^mWW^wWfW     Wm      d^^V     ^^Pv^^W     ^W 

Mm  MM§  flMMMitf  l#  MM  MlM  MM  M 

Miiiipitii  M  iM#ltf  to  «1m  fvMMr 

\9f        WwW^WfWWm      WW^^nW      ^m       WIW       ^^r^mwWwWW 
^■Md^ttA  ^A  MMmMm  MM^  %Mmmi   ^MMAVAflMAte     i^- 

slMdiiig,  bwt  aoi  ftmMatf  lo  (s)  Hm  soms 
of  loeal  gorerameat  Mrrlssn  and  (b)  tbs 
enhanaement  or  reduction  of  tas  revenues, 
together  with  the  amount  of  pountlal  tas 
rerenue  that  would  be  forgone  by  nederal 
development  In  lieu  of  non-rederal  develop- 
naent  of  the  project.  The  estimated 
amotmte  of  tas  revenue  enhancement  and 
t*s  revenue  forgone  as  a  result  of  the  proj- 
ect ahould  be  ahown  in  calculations  of 
project  benefits  and  costs. 

"(10)  In  support  of  proposed  Increases 
In  the  authorlaatlons  of  appropriations  for 
continuation  of  the  constractlon  of  basin- 
wide  projects,  propoeed  schedules  of  investi- 
gations-and  construction  should  be  supplied, 
including  descriptions  of  the  units  to  t>e 
undertaken,  and  deviations  in  schediUes  of 
construction  8iq>pUed  In  support  of  prior 
authorizations. 

"Sac  2.  That  reports  on  eurveys  and  In- 
vestigations or  project  teports  relative  to 
the  authorisation  of  land  and  water  re- 
source projects  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  6  calendar  months 


after  the  date  on  which  such  reporti  are 
circulated  to  the  Pederai  agencies  and  to  Xtom 
affected  btates  pursiiant  to  section  1  of  tbe 
act  of  December  22,  1944  (68  Stat.  887). 
The  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  re- 
sponsible for  preparation  of  such  project 
reports  be.  and  are  hereby,  requested  to  de- 
Uver to  the  Congreas  such  reports  not  later 
than  0  months  after  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  comments  to  the  governors  of 
the  aSected  States. 

"See.  3.  That  reports  on  projects  reoom- 
naended  for  construction  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  purstiant  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  n«vention  Act  (88 
Stat.  see),  as  amended,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  S 
calendar  months  after  their  approval  by  said 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ofllclals  of 
the  executive  branch  reqxmsible  tat  such 
transmittal  pursuant  to  said  act  be,  and 
are  hereby,  requested  to  so  deUver  such 
reports  not  later  than  S  months  after  their 
ai^Mxrval  by  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Sac.  4.  Ttiat  authorizations  of  multiple^ 
purpoee  wato-  resource  projects  should  (1) 
specify  the  method  by  which  the  allocatkm 
of  costs  shall  be  determined,  the  period  of 
time  allowable  for  repayment  of  the  power 
Investment,  and  Uie  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  on  it  that  is  to  be 
returned;  and  (2)  require  tbat  prior  to  the 
time  that  any  major  faculty  of  such  mul- 
tiple-p\irpoee  project  is  placed  In  operation 
the  construction  agency  shall  report  the  al- 
location of  coets  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  of  section  1  of  this  resolution  to- 
gettier  with  its  recommendations  and  the 
comments  of  the  power  marketing  agency 
if  that  be  other  than  the  construction 
agency. 

"Sac  6.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  di- 
rected to  continue  the  study  Instltnted  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Becolutlon  381.  84th  Oon- 
grecs,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  as 
early  as  practicable  in  the  ad  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  such  fxirther  measures 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  provide  for  full 
and  effective  conservation,  development,  and 
utuiaauon  of  tbe  Nation's  land  and  water 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  tho  Sonator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.WATKim.  Mr.  FfMldooi,  tofiato 
lUsMotion  14a  is  before  tho  Sondto  for 
gooildordtiofi  ftl  thio  tUM. 

Tkd  iMoNitlofi  dMla  wHti  ttMfdiiofiS 
•uMdil  of  wdtdf'ftioyfig  tfgtftoiNBO»i« 
TMfiMtyttdfi  if  §  VMT  MortdiK 

HPM^Wff  V/     »w  W9w^  l^  Wv  WW#w  IvvV  ^^Wi^PWMiPW 

■muc  of  •lAndai'ds  for  roilonolloii  and 
otiior  waKr  rmoun§  progrwwi,  imd  I 
think  orory  Momlior  of  tho  fofioto  la  tn- 
terastod,  boeouso  tha  wator'TOSOuroo 
program  U  gonoral  to  tho  ontlrg  eountrr* 
not  onljr  to  tho  arid  West.  Every  section 
of  the  country  win  be  affected  by  this 
measure,  which  deals  with  a  subject  very 
close  to  my  heart.  The  area  affected  is 
one  with  which  I  have  been  intimately 
associated  throughout  my  professional 
career,  and  duilng  all  my  11  years  in 
Congress.  I  make  that  statement  be- 
cause what  I  propose  to  do  may  cause 
some  persons  to  say  that  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  general  purposes  of  the  estab- 
liahment  of  standards  for  water-resource 
and  other  reclamation  programs.  But 
that  is  not  true,  Mr.  President;  I  am  Just 
as  anxious  as  anyone  else  is  to  have 
established  some  standards  which  will 
apply  to  the  executive  departments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  water  resources,  and  to 
guide  them  in  measuring  the  type  of 
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water-resource  program  Oiat  to  reported 
to  tbe  Comgress  from  tbe  Investigating 
agencies  and  tbe  other  agencies  having  to 
do  ^g^ih  water  develocnnent.  I  wish  to 
have  this  teckgrouzKt  distinctly  uxtder- 
9tood. 

I  was  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
281,  which  set  up  this  tjrpe  of  program 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflairs.  By  that 
means,  they  were  directed  to  make 
studies  and  reeommendations.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  that  general  objective. 
What  I  have  to  say  at  this  time,  I  wish 
to  have  understood  in  view  of  the  back- 
ground I  have  Just  mentioned. 

With  this  backgroimd.  I  am  Impelled 
to  come  before  the  Senate  today  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pending  resolution,  which 
purports  to  contribute  to  a  long-needed 
objective  of  Congressional  action  on 
long-range  water  policy  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  Senate  Resolution  148 
is  not  legislation  In  response  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Senate  R'ssolution  28I» 
adopted  July  26, 1956. 

The  two  senatorial  committees  in- 
volved in  this  matter  have  full  authority 
from  the  Senate  to  continne  their  Joint 
study  of  the  important  field  of  water 
policy;  and  I  and  other  colleagues  on 
these  committees  are  requesting  that  the 
Senate  recommit  this  resolution,  for  fur- 
ther study  by  the  Interior  and  Public 
Works  Committees.  This,  I  and  my  col- 
leagues sincerely  believe,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  sound  water-resource  policy. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  wiA  to 
remind  my  colleagues  what  the  Senate 
directed  the  Joint  committees  to  do.  on 
Jiily  20.  1956.  The  five-section  resolu- 
tion was  approved  as  follows: 

Kow.  thwefora.  b«  it 

Beaoived.  That  It  ts  the  seoM  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  tba  stablUaaUon  of  the  national 
economy  and  the  effectuation  of  the  wisest, 
most  orderly,  and  most  econooUc  utUizatlon 
of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  widest  possible  public  benefit 
require  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  exerdae  all  of  tta  constltatkmal 
powers  not  only  to  encourage  but  to  partici- 
pate In  the  eonaervatkm  and  development  of 
such  resources  for  all  pxirposes,  and  that  the 
continued  nullification  by  the  executive 
agencies  of  this  fundamental  and  long- 
estaMlshed  national  policy  would  constitute 
a  usurpation  of  the  legislative  power. 

Sac.  2.  That  land  and  water  zesouicea  de- 
vekjpment  should  be  planned  on  comprehen- 
sive bases  and  with  a  view  to  such  an  ulti- 
mately Integrated  opextition  of  component 
segments  as  will  Insiire  the  realization  of  an 
optimum  degree  of  physical  and  eeonomlc 
efllclency. 

Src.  3.  That  the  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  organizations  having  to  do 
with  the  planning  and  revlerw  ol  projects  for 
the  coaservattoa  and  development  of  land 
and  water  resourcea  should  be  reduced, 
rather  than  increased,  and  that  teclmicai 
and  administrative  routing  and  review  pro- 
cedures should  be  BhnpUfled  and  shortened 
to  ctfxler  to  facilitate  and  to  accelerate  the 
submittal  of  reports  to  the  Congress  In  sap- 
port  of  rcq:ueats  for  the  authorization  of 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  keep  in  mind  that  section  3 
reany  states  the  objective  of  shortening 
the  requirements  and  simplifying  them, 
in  the  ease  of  the  standards  which  Are  to 
be  rqMtfted  to  the  Ccmgress. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ur.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  from  Utah  read  agmn  sec- 
tion 3  of  that  resolution? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  I  now  ffead  it 
again:  j 

Sac.  3.  That  the  ntmiber  of  TMeril  agen- 
cies, ofices,  and  orgsnizations  having  to  do 
wltti  the  planning  and  review  of  pro|ects  for 
tSje  conservation  and  development  of  land 
and  water  resourcea  should  be  teduced, 
rather  than  Increased,  and  that  technical 
and  administrative  routing  and  revfcw  pro- 
cedures should  be  slmiriifled  and  sl^ortened 
In  order  to  facilitate  and  to  accele^te  the 
submittal  of  reports  to  the  Congress  In  sup- 
port of  requests  for  the  authorlz^lon  of 
projects. 


Congress 


With  that  objective  I  am  inlbearty 
agreement. 

I  now  read  section  4: 

Bsc.  4.  That  reports  to  tbe  Congress  In 
support  of  requests  for  the  authorization  of 
projects  for  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  shAuld  in- 
clude evaluations  made  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  ihe  CongreestoniU  com- 
mitteas —  j 

I  specifically  point  out  now  thbt  it  is 
the  Congressional  committees  of  both 
Houses  that  have  an  interest  in  this 
matter—  j 

having  Jurisdiction  ot  the  subject  imatter. 
and  th&t  they  should  fully  disclose  Ithe  de- 
tails and  results  of  aU  studies  and  snalyaea 
of  all  potential  utilizations,  coata.  alloca- 
tions, payout,  and  l»eneflt8,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  made  by  all  intereeted  operating 
agendea. 

Sac.  6.  That  the  preservatloB  of  tfce  con- 
stitutional principle  of  separation  of  powers 
zeoniires  that  any  departure  by  the.  ezecu- 
tire  agencies  from  the  observance  abd  em- 
ployment of  the  traditional  polldea..  stand- 
ards, procedurea,  and  techniques  reflected  In 
and  growing  out  of  the  settled  admlnlstra- 
tl4Mi  of  the  large  body  of  organic  law  govern- 
ing the  conservation  and  developmcnl  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation  be 
•ffteted  only  after  fun  eztunlnatlon  aad  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

In  fact.  I  find  nothing  in  that  fesolu- 
tion  that  is  objectionable.  I  thirik  it  is 
highly  desirable.  I  was  one  of  thofee  who 
supported  it. 

Now  let  me  direct  attention  to  lection 
4  of  the  pending  Resolution  148,  which 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  a^  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsuHu:  Af- 
fairs have  reported  now  to  the  Senate 
and  urged  that  tt  be  agreed  ta'  This 
deals  with  reports  to  C(mgres8  oti  pro- 
posed water  resource  projects,  th^  sub- 
ject of  most  of  Senate  Resolutioki  148. 
The  Senate  directive  In  section  4  bf  the 


Senate  directive  In  section  4  bf 
1956  resolution— 2ai— specified:    { 

That  reports  to  Congress  •  •  •  sboUItf  tn- 
dude  evmloatloos  made  in  accordant*  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  at  the  tebject 
matter.  ^^ 


Sat 

Pai 


Once  again  I  emphasize  that  partic- 
ular requirement.  \ 

Instead  of  requesting  approval  o0  proj- 
ect evaluation  projects  approved  by  the 
committees  of  both  Houses,  the  pending 
Resohrtion  148  requires  approval  ^f  cri- 
teria approved  only  by  the  Senatelcom- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul4r  Af- 
fairs. I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  reports 
subimtted  by  the  majority  and  mii  ortty. 


r 


the  approval  Is  to  be  only  by 'a  majority 
of  those  committees.  There  Ought  to  be 
a  wider  base  of  support  than  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  because,  after  all.  siich  pro- 
grams should  be  nonpartisan,  and  we  all 
should  be  mterested  in  dev^ping  the 
water  resources  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BARRFTT.  Mr.  I^reffident.  win 
the  Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  WATKINS.     I  jdeld- 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  the  event  the 
House  should  deem  it  proper  .to  adi^t  a 
resolution  along  the  lines  of  the  rcsolu- 
l^n  before  the  Senate  at  this  ^me.  but  bx 
somewhat  different  terms,  woidd  not  the 
departments  themselves  be  iri  a  position 
where  they  might  have  to  ma/lLe  one  re- 
port to  the  House  and  a  difre|-ent  report 
to  the  Senate,  and  where  there  might  be 
a  euiflict  in  tbe  nature  of  the  reports? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  could  easily  be 
the  case.  A  number  of  depaHments  in 
downtown  Washington  hanc^e  matters 
of  this  kind,  such  as  the  Army  engineers, 
tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interi<u:,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 

Mr.  BARRETT.  And  the  Federal 
Power  Ccmimisslon.  ! 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission;  and  other  departments  are 
involved.  Since  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  qKaic.  it  may  come  im  with  an 
entirely  different  set  of  refulrcmcnta 
that  might  cause  confusion;  and  em- 
barrassment. Certainly  th 
ments  would  want  an  oppo: 
mit  information.  We  do  not 
tbe  cost  would  be.  We  do  not 
the  burden  would  be  upon 
partments.    I  think,  in  the 


depart- 
ity  tosub- 
w  what 
what 
tbow  de- 
_._  tntereat  at 
getting  something  done  that  wpuld  really 
woric.  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  io  consider 
this  for  some  time  and  have  a  dry  nm  on 
2  or  3  plans  to  see  what  was  entaded. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  know  t^  Senator 
feels  as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  trettendously 
important  matter,  and  certainly  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  due  caution  in  the 
premises.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  character,  whic^  Involves 
such  a  fundamental  issue  as  tne  control 
of  projects  that  affect  such  a^eat  por- 
tion of  at  least  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  wdl  to  recommit 
the  resolution  and  have  tbe  committee 
give  further  study  to  the  question. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  the  view  I 
have  taken.  I  have  talked  tola  number 
of  Senators  who  feel  the  aftj»>y|  way.  We 
have  taken  that  view,  not  becaltse  we  are 
opposed  to  the  purpose  behind  the  reso- 
lution, but  we  would  like  to  have  an  ef- 
fective resolution  that  would  do  what 
we  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  agree  wlioleheart- 
edly  with  the  last  statement  ^  the  dif- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Uti^h,  and  I 
certainly  am  not  opposed  to  libe  objec- 
tives of  the  resolution.  In  fjict,  I  am 
in  favor  of  many  of  them.  Btt  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  sufllcient  tim«  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  are  adequately 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  States  with 
reference  to  the  control  of  ^eir  own 
waters.    That  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.    WATKINa    The    SemUor    has 
raised  a  question  which  I  had"  Intended 
to  refer  to  later, 
discuss  ft  now. 


but  we  ma|r  as  well 
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As  I  remember,  the  State  departments 
of  water,  the  State  engineers  of  the 
Western  States,  have  not  been  heard 
with  reference  to  this  resolution.  As  we 
all  luiow.  reclamation  Is  one  of  the  big 
water  resource  developments.  There  is 
ft  great  deal  of  that  yet  to  be  done  out 
west.  The  whole  theory  of  the  pro- 
grams is  one  of  cooperation  with  the 
States  involved,  because,  under  the  the- 
ory of  water  rights  and  the  right  to  use 
water,  as  pronoimced  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  States  have  that  interest. 
They  have  the  right  to  use  and  allocate 
the  use  of  water,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
17  Western  States,  and  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  heard  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  it  seems  clear  that  if  the 
engmeers  of  the  States  of  the  West  were 
called  upon  to  comment  on  the  proposal, 
they  would  want  to  add  a  new  clause  ia 
section  4.  requiring  that  no  construction 
was  to  be  carried  out  until  there  had 
been  compUance  with  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  of  the  West.  That  is  a 
fundamental  matter  so  far  as  the  West- 
em  States  are  concerned.  I  certainly 
agree  that  they  would  insist  on  language 
that  would  protect  the  States  of  the 
West         

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that.  I  should  like  to  pomt  out  to  Sen- 
ators from  the  Midwest,  the  East,  and  the 
South,  that  they  should  be  vitally  mter- 
ested in  this  question,  too,  l>ecause  there 
is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mmd  that  States 
outside  the  reclamation  States  are  going 
to  find  they  have  to  meet  the  same  prob- 
lems the  reclamation  States  have  had, 
and  that  they  will  have  to  have  water 
laws.  They  certainly  would  want  to  have 
criteria  laid  down  to  meet  their  situa- 
tion. This  is  not  an  easy  subject,  be- 
cause it  has  wide  and  far-reaching  ap- 
plication all  over  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  said,  and  I  think 
rightly  so,  that  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems before  the  country  today  is  the 
proper  use  and  the  proper  development 
of  water  resources.  In  many  areas  out- 
side the  17  Western  States  there  are  no 
State  laws  with  respect  to  the  waters  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  I  think  I  can  correctly  state 
that  he  has  noticed  the  trend  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  States  that  have  no 
such  legislation,  for  legislation  similar  to 
that  now  on  the  txxdcs  in  the  Western 
States.  Many  of  those  States  are  talcing 
action  along  the  lines  of  legislation  in 
effect  In  the  Western  States  with  regard 
to  reclamation.  Certainly  all  the  States 
in  the  country  would  eventually  be  m- 
terested  In  the  problem. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  would  think  so.  The 
proposal  is  to  hold  up  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  to  go  ahead  using  the 
criteria  now  in  effect.  If  the  four  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
want  any  explanation  of  how  the  pro- 
gram would  work  out.  that  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a  specific  project. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  seems  to  me  that  inasmuch  as 
Congress  has.  in  the  last  90  years,  seen 
fit  time  after  time  to  speak  on  the  neces- 
sity  for   compliance   with   State   water 


laws,  and  has  urged  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  States  by  interstate 
compacts,  and  Just  10  years  ago  provided, 
in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  that 
agencies  submit  their  plans  to  the  States 
for  review  and  then  call  upon  the  agen- 
cies to  comment  on  tbe  States'  attitudes, 
it  indicates  clearly  that  Congress  has 
stated  time  and  time  agam  that  these 
matters  ought  to  be  so  handled.  But  I 
find  nothing  in  this  proposed  legislation 
which  touches  any  of  those  Important 
phases  of  our  water  law. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  know  how  definitely 
we  can  tie  m  those  rights  with  this  par- 
ticular resolution,  but  we  certainly  ought 
to  see  whether  they  do  tie  in.  I  think 
the  officials  from  these  States  ought  to 
be  contacted  and  given  an  oppoi-tunity 
to  present  their  views  on  this  particular 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  So  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine from  the  record,  nothing  of  that 
kind  has  been  done. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  although  we  may  not  be  op- 
posed to  the  resolution  in  its  entirety, 
the  resolution  covers  such  a  tremendous- 
ly important  issue  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
We  ought  to  give  the  resolution  a  great 
deal  of  study.  The  resolution  indicates 
by  its  own  terms  that  further  study  is 
needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution,  in 
the  first  place,  ought  to  be  a  concurrent 
resolution.  In  the  second  place,  the  reso- 
lution ought  to  be  given  far  more  study 
than  it  has  been  given  at  the  present 
time.  All  mterested  parties  ought  to  be 
mvited  m  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case.  That 
should  include  representatives  of  the 
States.       

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  agree  very  fully 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said.  I  Uiink  that  can  be  done.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  holdmg  this  reso- 
lution through  at  least  part  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  to  give  interested  parties 
that  opportunity,  and  to  make  a  further 
study. 

When  I  have  finished  my  presentation 

1  shall  present  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
staffs  of  the  committees  prepare  a  synop- 
sis of  the  information  available  relative 
to  establishing  the  Federal  water  re- 
sources policy  which  will  be  adaptable 
to  national  coverage,  with  further  in- 
structions that  such  synopsis  be  brief, 
though  comprehensive,  and  contam  a 
summary  of  the  objectives  for  establish- 
ing such  a  policy,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  work  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
support  him  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's commmt.  I  now  proceed  with  my 
discussion.  Furthermore,  the  resolution 
is  an  expression  of  only  a  majority  of  the 

2  Senate  committees  8  members  of 
the  2  committees  having  joined  in 
minority  expressions  of  objections  to  this 
report.  And  I  presume  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  two  committees  concerned 
will  Join  m  a  vote  for  recommittal.  At 
least  I  hope  they  wilL 


Senate  Resolution  281  was  given  warm, 
bipartisan  support  and  was  approved,  as 
I  recall,  without  objection.  I  believe  the 
same  support  could  be  given  to  legisla- 
tion, drafted  in  response  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 281.  if  an  effort  is  made  to  elicit 
comment  and  support  from  all  water- 
using  organizations  mterested,  and  if  the 
legislation  mtroduced  has  firm  biparti- 
san support. 

I  doubt  that  the  Nati<mal  Reclamation 
Association  has  been  asked  for  a  com- 
ment on  the  resolution,  though  I  do  not 
know.  I  did  not  find  that  information 
m  the  Racoao.  Organizations  of  that 
kmd,  and  other  organizations  having  to 
do  with  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors 
development,  and  all  organizations  con- 
nected with  water  development  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  give  their  views. 
Nothing  will  be  lost  while  we  are  domg 
that.  The  program  can  go  ahead  under 
the  old  standards  and  can  be  discussed 
and  approved,  if  Congress  desires  to  do 
that.  After  we  do  obtam  some  standards, 
we  should  have  standards  which  will  be 
generally  favorably  received  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  can  be  ac- 
complished without  too  much  difficulty, 
if  we  give  attention  to  that  procedure. 

It  is  my  (pinion  that  many  organiza- 
tions vitally  mterested  in  water  resource 
development  are  not  fully  apprised  of 
the  nature  and  import  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  Furthermore,  I  fear  that  many 
such  organizations  are  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  this  is  a  Jomt  resolu- 
tion— as  it  properly  should  be — and 
think  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  to  the  House  com- 
mittees, which  properly  also  should  con. 
aider  such  legislation. 

I  hereby  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prmted  at  this  pomt  m  my  remarlcs 
a  letter  dated  January  24,  1958—1959. 
It  is  a  communication  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  protesting 
against  unilateral  action  by  the  Senate 
on  this  matter  and  urging  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoBTON  m  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  I  understaiKl  the 
Senator  to  say  he  desired  to  have 
printed  p.  letter  dated  January  2*.  1959? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  1958.  I  was 
mistaken.  I  was  mixed  up  on  the  date, 
and  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  understand  the 
source  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  KERR.    May  I  see  the  letter? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  may 
see  a  copy  of  it.  I  do  not  icnow  that  X 
have  the  original  here. 

Mr.  KERR.  How  is  the  Senator  go- 
ing to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rscoai)  if 
he  does  not  have  it? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  the  original 
at  the  office.  Wait  a  mmute— perhaps 
I  have  it  here.  I  can  give  the  Senator  a 
copy  of  it.  I  do  not  think  Uie  Senator 
would  question  that. 
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Ifir.  KKRR.  I  would  not  question  any 
statonent  tiae  Senator  made. 

Mr.  WATKIMS.  I  hand  the  letter  to 
the  Senator.  I  think  pnbahty  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  received  a  let- 
ter, too,  as  he  win  dlscorer  if  he  will 
check  hisfilea. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Fedcration  does  not  dictate  my  leg- 
islative policy. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  do  not  dictate 
mine,  either,  but  they  write  to  me.  1 
give  them  the  right  to  petition  and  ex- 
press their  views  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  QFVTCBR.  Is  there 
objeetian  to  the  request  oi  the  Senatco- 
from  Utah? 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
asfoDows: 

AMESaCAIf  TMXaK  "BUMKhJT  FEDERATION, 

Jmnuara  24,  1958. 
Bon.  Abthus.  V.  Watkdvs, 
VntteA  Stmtea  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Skmatos  Watkxns:  Tbe  Ankcrican 
Faxm  Bureau  Federation  respectfully  recom- 
mends yoiir  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
Senate  Resolution  148,  which  we  xinderstand 
will  be  eonsldered  by  tiie  Senate  next  week. 

This  resolution  relates  to  the  prepcutition 
of  reports  by  executivv  agencies  eoncemlng 
the  proposed  aqthorisatton  of  land  and  water 
zesourcs  projects. 

We  are  In  accord  wltb  tbe  stated  objec- 
tives of  Senate  Resolution  148.  "to  Improve 
the  procedures  for  valxiatlon  of  land  and 
water  resoiirce  projects  and  to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  Congressional  control  of 
resource  development.'* 

However,  we  believe  that  xmllateral  action 
by  one  House  of  the  legtalatlve  branch  is  \in- 
desirable  and  woiiki  be  premature  at  this 
,partlctaar  time. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  drafting 
of  legislative  proposals  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Water  Resource  Policy  are 
Bearing  oomi>ietion.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  private  organizations  have  under  way 
studies  and  consideration  of  water  policy 
legislative  proposals  along  scHnewhat  similar 
Hnes.  It  would  appear  desirable  that  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  such  overall  pol- 
icies Bhould  precede  the  consideration  of 
procedural  details  provided  in  Senate  ReatAtt- 
Uotk  148. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  further 
comprehensive  study  of  the  whcde  qiiestlon 
of  policy  and  procediires  which  should  be 
followed  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
water  resource  projects  should  be  pi. en  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  PubUe  Works  Committees,  pur- 
suant to  the  authorlsaticoi  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 281. 

Very  sincerely. 

Matt  Triccs, 
As»tatant  Lefialative  Director. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  greatly  ccmceraed 
when  the  Senator  said  it  was  a  letter 
dated  in  January  1959.  I  became  curi- 
ous about  how  he  had  possession  of  It 

Mr.  WATKINS.    I  regret  to  state  that 
when  I  first  looked  at  the  date  It  looked 
to  me  as  though  it  were  the  wrong  date 
Then  I  realized  later  I  had  made   a 
mistake. 

Mr.  LAUSCTHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

B«r.  WATKINa  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUgCHF.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  letter  fhan  the  American 


9am  Bureau  federation  expresses  ob- 
jectiosB  to  a  unilateral  treatment  (rf  this 
subject,  and  In  stKh  expression  cctotem- 
plates  if  then  is  to  be  any  k^estalent  it 
should  be  by  the  House  of  Repr^enta- 
tives  and  the  Senate  acting  jbtntty, 
rather  than  on  a  one-sided  basls^ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  wkat  Is 
stated.  I  shall  quote  from  a  part  of  the 
letter,  if  the  Senator  does  not 


We  are  In  accord  with  the  stated '  objec- 
tives of  Senate  ResoIuUon  148,  "to  i|nprove 
the  procedures  for  valuation  of  land  and 
water  resource  projects  and  to  pnivlde  a 
greater  degree  of  Congressional  coo^ol  at 
resource  development."  | 

However,  we  believe  that  unllaterall  action 
by  one  House  of  the  legislative  branch  is 
undesirable  and  would  be  premature  at  this 
particular  time. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  (^fting 
of  legtelattve  proposals  to  implem^t  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Water  Resourca  Policy 
are  nearlng  oonpletion.  In  addition  a  num- 
ber of  private  organizations  have  under  way 
studies  and  consideration  of  water  ^  policy 
leg^lsiatlve  proposals  along  somewhat  similar 
lines.  It  would  appear  desirable  that  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  such  overall  poli- 
cies shonid  precede  the  consideration  of  pro- 
cedural details  provided  In  Senate  Eesolu- 
tkm  148. 

It  Is  our  recommendation  that  further 
comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  question 
ot  policy  and  procedures  which  shofild  be 
followed  in  the  planning  and  develqpjaent 
of  water  resource  projects  should  b^  given 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  tAffairs 
and  the  Senate  Public  Works  Comiilttecs. 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  Senate 
Resolution  381. 


on  direct- 
Id  to  sim- 
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BIT.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  S4nator 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Bena- 
tor  from  CMiia 

Mr.  LADSCHR  If  the  resolutioij  shall 
be  agreed  to  am  I  correct  In  my  i|nder- 
standing  that  there  will  be  one  proce- 
dure controlling  the  various  ditdsions 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  in  mak- 
ing thHr  repOTts  to  the  House  of  l|epre- 
sentatives.  and  a  different  procedure  and 
criterion  tor  reporting  to  the  Sentte? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  would  not  aeces- 
sarily  follow  that  it  would  be  different, 
but  that  would  be  possible.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  procedure  whic^  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years,  applymg  to 
reports  to  both  the  House  and  £lenate 
from  the  departments  in  connection  with 
water  legislation.  If  we  adopt  Senate 
Restdutioo  148  as  amended,  it  will  add  to 
those  requirements  and  modify  thfm  to 
some  extent,  unless  the  House  ad<)pts  a 
similar  resolution.  If  It  were  a  coticur- 
rent  resohitlMi,  the  House  could  act^upon 
It.  If  the  House  should  act  sepafately 
and  establish  its  criteria,  they  Wiit  be 
different  from  the  criteria  adopted  By  the 
Senate.  The  result  would  be  confusion, 
and  a  great  deal  more  work  In  this  de- 
partments downtown. 

Mr.LAUSCHBL  Is  i«  a  fair  hrtenteta- 
tfon  to  make  of  the  situation  to  saj  that 
If  we  desire  uniformity  of  approach  In 
the  making  of  reports,  it  can  be  acl^eved 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  If  the 
problem  is  approached  jointly,  so  th|t  re- 
ports to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  will 
be  governed  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
both  Houses  than  by  this  unilateral  ap- 
proach? 


Mr.  WATKlNBw  X  think  lOiat  la  a 
sound  statement.  It  would  be  much 
more  desirable  to  have  a  eonciment  res. 
ohition  rather  Uian  a  retoluticn  adopted 
Iqr  tlM  Senate  alone.  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presided,  wffl  the 
Seivator  further  jrleld?  j 

Mr.  WATKINS.   I  yield.        I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  listened  iflth  biter- 
est  to  the  description  by  the  Seiuttor  from 
Utah,  pointing  out  the  dispariHy  between 
the  provisions  of  the  resfriiftion  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  anid  the  ad- 
vice given  to  the  committee  in  the  origi- 
nal resolution.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  original  resolut 
ed  that  ways  and  means  be  f  c 
plify  and  shorten  the  pre 
end  that  there  might  be  great,,*  ^.™.t^«*- 
tlon  in  the  construction  of  thei  projects? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Seetioo  3i  which  I 
read,  had  to  do  with  simplificjation  and 
shortening,  in  order  to  f aeilitaw  and  ac- 
celerate Uie  submittal  of  rqxt-ts  to  the 
C(mgres8  in  sui^xxt  of  requests  for  the 
authorizatlMi  of  projects. 

If  we  can  get  tbe  type  of  resolatloa 
which  defines  very  clearly  what  we  want, 
that  will  ^ort«i  the  time  required  to 
work  on  the  reports.  That  is  why  It  la 
very  Important  to  have  criteria  and 
definitions  established,  so  that  there  win 
not  be  argument  downtown,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  man^  years,  as  toi  what  the 
standards  ought  to  be.  and  whfct  certahi 
terms  mean — for  example.  "intangiMe 
bOTeflts."  -^direct  benefits,**  and  so 
forth.  There  has  been  quite  pi  contro- 
versy over  those  various  termi. 

I  was  hopeful  that  when  a  request  tor 
a  report  was  made,  no  matt^  whether 
it  was  made  by  the  House  or  Senate,  it 
would  be  very  clear,  and  that  we  would 
have  definitions  which  would  not  con- 
fuse the  situation.  j 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  However.  Ihstead  of 
simplifying  and  Shortening  th^  reports, 
the  resolution  which  we  are  urged  to 
vote  afittrmatively  upon  would  complicate 
and  make  lengthier  tbe  eventukl  reporte 
to  be  filed. 1^ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  beHeve  tl^t  to  cor- 
rect. I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that,  in  effect,  the  pending  proposal 
calls  for  practically  six  differerW;  ways  of 
doing  things.  TTiere  are  3  batfc  sets  of 
criteria,  which  must  be  applied  to  con- 
nection with  2  types  of  program,  namely, 
the  50-year  program  of  payouts,  and 
the  100-year  program  of  payouts.  So 
we  would  add  to  the  work  which  those 
in  the  departments  have  had  to  do  in 
the  past  in  preparing  reports 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,,  will  tte 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  facti  that  the 
resolution  before  the  Senate  sots  out  in 
clear  language  the  information  which 
the  Senate  requests  of  the  agencies  Off 
the  executive  branch  of  the  1  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  does  nit  define 
some  of  tbe  standards  which  a|e  set  up. 
For  example,  the  resolution  caUa  for 
three  methods  to  begin  with,  aild  in  ad- 
dition, the  computation  mustbe  made 

for  two  different  time  periods:  nimely  50 
years  and  100  years.  "*— «j,  *»« 

Mr.  KERR    Will  the  Senatoi 
the  part  to  which  he  refers? 
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ISi.  WATKINS.  It  is  Incorporated  in 
my  speech.  I  have  summarized  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
portion  to  which  reference  is  made  is 
found  in  paragraph  3  on  page  5  of  the 
report.        

Mr.  WATKINS.  One  method,  used 
by  Federal  agencies  for  many  years,  is 
the  separable-costs  remainlng-beneflts 
method. 

Mr.  KP^w^  How  did  that  method 
happen  to  be  used  by  the  Federal 
agencies? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  has  grown  up  over 
tbe  years,  lurobably  as  the  result  of  inter- 
pretations by  the  departments  of  legis- 
lation.   

Mr.  KERR  Will  the  Senator  point 
out  the  legislative  enactment  which  fixes 
that  formula? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  cannot  at  the 
moment,  because  I  do  not  have  all  that 
information  at  my  fingertips. 

Mr.  KERR  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  cannot  do  so  because 
that  formula  does  not  exist  in  legislative 
enactments? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Senator's  statement  might  be  cor- 
rect. At  least  the  m^hod  arises  from 
interpretation  by  the  departments  of 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  at 
various  times. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  It 
comes  from  Budget  EMrectlve  A-47,  issued 
in  Dccemkter  of  1S62? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  means.  I  have  had  some  quarrels 
and  arguments  with  respect  to  Budget 
Directive  A-47;  and  I  have  had  some 
views  which  do  not  cj>incide  with  the 
views  of  the  departments,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  adopted  this  method  by 
some  sort  of  interagency  agreemenL 

Mr.  KEKR.    Is  it  not  a  fact 

Mr.  WATKINS.    Let  me  finish. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
inter-agency  agreement  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  came  about  by  reason  of 
a  directive  of  the  Executive,  and  not  by 
reason  of  legislative  enactment? 

Mr.  WATKINa  I  think  President 
Truman  probably  did  Issue  a  directive  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  Whether  it  was  Presi- 
dent Truman.  President  Roosevelt,  or 
President  Eisenhower,  did  the  agree- 
ment of  the  executive  agencies,  namely, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  not  come  about  by 
reason  of  an  Executive  directive,  rather 
than  a  legislative  directive? 

Mr.  WATKINa  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  legldaUve  directive  that  anyone 
could  place  his  finger  upon.  However,  I 
think  even  the  administrative  directive 
which  was  Issued  some  time  ago  grew 
out  of  what  the  executive  department 
understood  was  the  deduclble  meaning 
of  the  legislation  which  had  been  en- 
acted with  respect  to  water  resource 
programs. 

Mr.  KERR  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  abler  Member  of  the  Senate  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  lay  it  on  too  thick. 

Bir.  KEBR.  No  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  had  a  prouder  record  of  work  In 
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behalf  of  public  iirojects  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  knows  more 
about  the  law  on  this  subject  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  believe  that 
out  of  the  broad  Icnowledge  he  has  on 
this  subject  he  will  admit  that  Directive 
A-47,  a  directive  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
imder  President  Truman  in  his  last 
month  In  office,  and  which  was  imple- 
mented by  his  Budget  Bureau  Director 
during  the  5  years  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  three  executive  agencies — 
namely  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — as  to  what 
would  be  the  basis  of  justification,  are 
both  either  contrary  to  legislative  his- 
tory or  without  basis  of  legislative  au- 
thority. 

That  fact  provoked  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  the  original  resolution  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  re- 
ferred and  ttie  reporting  by  the  commit- 
tee of  Senate  Resolution  148. 

Bfr.  WATKINS.  Senate  Resolution 
2J1  was  the  resolution  which  I  think  was 
inspired  by  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa refers  to. 

I  agree  with  certain  features  of  budget 
directive  A-47.  but  not  all  of  it.  I  think 
it  represents  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to 
what  we  had  done.  The  legislative  his- 
tory indicated  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  enacted  In  years  gone 
by. 

I  think  the  situation  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  dwlr- 
abllity  of  getting  some  kind  of  resolution. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
listened  to  my  remarks,  he  knows  that. 
My  argument  is  that  there  should  be  a 
concurrent  resolution.  Both  Houses 
should  consider  the  question.  It  should 
be  studied  to  the  point  where  we  can 
obtain  the  views  of  the  various  volun- 
tary, nonprofit  water  organizations  over 
the  United  States  which  are  interested 
and  which  have  made  studies.  We 
should  obtain  the  views  of  the  State 
departments  having  to  do  with  water 
resource  development  in  the  various 
States,  particularly  In  the  17  Western 
States,  where  water  is  all  Important. 

I  think  we  should  have  aU  that  infor- 
mation; and  when  we  finally  adopt  a 
resolution,  defining  the  criteria.  It  wHl 
have  practically  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  those  interested  in  water  develop- 
ment— ofBciany  and  otherwise— over  the 
country. 

Mr.  KERR.  Ih  Oie  meantime,  who 
has  prescribed  the  specifications  for  the 
only  reports  a  Congressional  committee 
can  get  from  an  executive  agency? 

MI-.  WATKINa  Oh.  the  specifica- 
tions have  been  prescribed  downtown, 
but  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  Congress  is  not  en- 
tirely powerless  under  the  type  of  direc- 
tive to  which  he  has  referred.  We  can 
go  ahead  and  we  have  gone  ahead  to 
authorize  iirojects  pretty  much  as  we 
wantal  to  authorize  them,  whether  they 
fit  Into  that  particular  formula  or  do 
not  fit  into  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  In  the  meanUme. 
the  yeclflcatlons  used  by  tbe  executive 
agencies  for  reporting  projects  to  Con- 
gress are  not  specifications — as  tlie  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lattschi]  indicated  a  while  ago — whirti 
are  the  result  of  actkm  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  On  that  point  I  Aiould  like 
to  say  to  the  S«iator  from  Ohio  that  ttie 
specifications  whic^  are  being  used  are 
without  pride  of  ancestry,  authenticity, 
or  even  parenthood  of  eitber  House  of 
Ctmgress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  llMy  are  the  offspring 
of  tbe  executive  agencies — the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Depcutment  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  lash  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Those  are  ^e  specifications 
which  now  control  the  informatitm  that 
is  brought  to  committees  of  Congress  by 
the  executive  agencies.  Whenever  we 
get  their  representatives  on  the  stand 
and  press  th«n  into  a  comer,  they  say, 
"These  specifications  are  in  accordance 
with  a  directive  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  No.  A-47.'' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure not  to  do  away  with  the  standard 
that  has  been  set  up  by  both  Houses  ot 
Congress.  In  the  first  place,  it  consMs 
of  a  request  to  the  executive  agHKles  of 
Government  to  give  to  our  committees 
information  with  rtf erenoe  to  proposed 
projects  which  those  agencies  now  either 
fan  or  decline  to  give  because  of  direc- 
tives issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Is  saying,  "Let  us  not  enact  anything 
unm  we  get  both  Houses  of  Ooogrees  to 
agree." 

In  the  meanttme  we  will  be  operating 
In  a  vacuum  fanc^ar  as  legislative  au- 
thority is  ooncemed,  because  that  au- 
thority has  been  preempted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
because  the  executive  branch  of  the  Ckw- 
emment  has  preempted  the  functions  ot 
congress,  and  is  attempting  to  come  to 
Congress  and  to  say  to  Cougresa:  ''This 
is  the  basis  on  v^iiA  you  can  autboriae 
projects,  and  on  no  other  basis  will  we 
report  to  you." 

I  ask  the  Senator  whettier  it  is  not  true 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  tbe  pendBng 
Senate  resolution  is  to  give  to  Congress 
information  which  the  eommlttees  of 
Congress  can  use,  and  to  permit  the  com- 
mittees to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  wish  to  be  limited,  for  instence.  to 
what  the  Smator  has  objected  to  in  the 
paragraph  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  WATKIN&  Mr.  Piendei^,  may 
Ihave  an  opportux^ty  tosay  a  word  now? 
Mr.  KKRR.  Certainly. 
Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  been  saying.  I  can  agree 
for  tbe  most  part  with  wliat  he  has  said. 
We  are  attempting  to  cotablith  some 
kind  of  standards.  All  I  wi^  to  point 
out  is  that,  if  we  have  been  operating  In 
a  vacuum  since  President  Truman  is- 
sued his  directive,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  done  very  well  In 
authorizing  projects.  Tbe  Senate  has 
twice  passed  an  omnlhtis  bill.  One  was 
vetoed,  and  the  other  lies  dormant  in 
the  House. 

If  a  bill  provides  almost  any  kind  of 
criterion  under  which  almost  anything 
can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Oovemment* 
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that  bill  ought  to  be  vetoed.  I  say  that 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  and 
his  colleagues  who  supported  such  a  bill, 
and  very  effectively  so. 

Mr.  KERR.    And  successfully  so. 

Mr.WATKINS.  Yes,  With  all  due  re- 
spect I  say  it  ought  to  be  vetoed  again, 
if  that  is  the  case.  What  was  attempted 
to  be  done  in  that  bill  was  to  provide  an 
open  door  for  approximately  $8  billion 
worth  of  authorizations,  to  build  higher 
dams  on  certain  projects,  for  example: 
and  by  adding  what  we  caU  a  little  in- 
crement of  support,  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  water  for  cities  and  water  for 
many  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  trying  to  finish 
my  statement.    However,  I  yield  again. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Senator's  position  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution is  identical  with  the  position  he 
took  on  the  bill  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, that  he  is  opposed  to  it  except  on 
the  basis  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  accept  and  approve  the  bill? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No;  that  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  fact.  I  can  prove  that 
that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  this  be  the  last 
request? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  if  the  Senator  so 
desires.      

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  merely  wish  to  fin- 
ish my  statement.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
trom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Senator  believes  the  best  way  to  improve 
Directive  847  is  to  abolish  it? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  believe  we  should 
get  the  right  kind  of  proposal  to  put  in 
its  place. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  observation;  not  a 
question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  just  a  moment. 
We  can  go  ahead  now.  and  we  have  done 
so.  Weber  Basin  is  one  of  the  projects 
In  connection  with  which  we  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  a  situation  such  as  Di- 
rective A-47  created. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  observation;  not 
another  question? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  that  the  Senator  from 
(^dahoma  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  have  spent  nearly  as  much 
time  studsrlng  the  pending  resolution  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  spent  in 
studying  the  Upper  Colorado  authoriza- 
tion; and,  although  the  Senator  from 
Utah  did  not  participate  in  its  considera- 
tion, he  was,  nevertheless,  a  member  of 
the  committee.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  say 
to  him,  when  he  says  to  the  Senate  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
brought  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  do 
not  know  anything  about  it,  he  is  speak- 
ing only  for  himself. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  pretend  to 
speak  for  anyone  else  but  myself.  The 
Senator's  criticism  is  not  Justified  and  is 
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uncalled  for.  It  Is  not  sound  In  fiict.  I 
am  not  doing  anything  he  is  chargfog  me 
with  doing. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  srield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  As  I  understand  Oie  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
it  is  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  tl^t  the 
flood-control  bill  now  pending  ctx  the 
House  Calendar  should  be  def  eateoT  Did 
the  Senator  from  Utah  oppose  the  iPlam- 
ing  Gorge  project  in  his  State?    f 

iifii'.  WATKINS.  There  is  a  vast  Blffer- 
ence  In  that  connection.  I  was  opposed 
to  a  wide  open  authorization  in  theiflood- 
control  bill.  I  have  voted  for  (flood- 
control  bills  for  the  last  10  year^  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Including  naming 
Gorge?  T 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  is  a  different 
Story.  • 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Yes ;  It  is  in  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  That  involved  recla- 
mation and  irrigation,  not  flood  control. 
There  Is  no  flood-control  featur^  con- 
nected with  It. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    But  It  Is  In  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.     It  happens  to! 

Ulali.  1  voted  for  some  projects  In  the 
Senator's  State  also.  , 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Now  the  Senatot-  asks 
that  some  money  recommended  oy  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  I^vaho 
Dam  should  go  to  Flaming  Qorg|e.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.WATKINS.  I  am  opposed  tt)  that 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  if  the 
Budget.  I  do  not  believe  it  shoiild  be 
authorized.  I  think  it  is  unwise,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Preslden ;,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  w  sh  to 
finish  his  statement  first? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  wish  to  saj  first 
that  someone  has  suggested  or  said 
something  about  our  perhaps  conduct- 
ing a  filibuster.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution  thati  I  do 
not  have  anything  of  that  kind  inlmind 
at  all,  or  that  there  Is  anything  Ilk*  that 
in  the  program  so  far  as  the  opp(toents 
of  the  resolution  are  concerned.  1  wish 
to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Al^DERSON.  Mr.  Preslden ;,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  heard  the  I  Jena- 
tor  make  some  statement  about  living 
an  opportunity  for  persons  to  be  beard 
on  the  subject.  The  Senator  is  i  flne 
and  valued  member  of  the  Subcoi^unit- 
tee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation;)  I  am 
hr.ppy  to  testify  to  that  fact,  ^ut  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  this  resolution. 
I  hope  the  Senator  did  not  mean  tt)  Im- 
ply that  I  closed  the  hearings  before 
everyone  had  a  chance  to  be  heari. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  did  not  impW  that 
at  all,  but  I  said  I  did  not  think  the 
State  groups,  water  resource  boardT,  and 
similar  organizations  had  been  itepre- 
sented.  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  were  all  telven 
»n  opportunity  to  appear.  I 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  may  have 
been;   but  it  is  simply  one  of  those 
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things,  as  the  saying  goes.  V^e  did  not 
get  their  cooperation.  We  diq  not  have 
it.    That  Is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  ilix.  BarrkttI  ts  present. 
He  also  Is  a  very  valuable  oiember  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  one  whose  judgment  I  prize 
very  highly  on  the  committee.  ;  He  came 
to  the  hearings.  If  the  Seikator  will 
look  at  the  hearings,  he  will  see  the  tes- 
timony given  by  the  senior  Seiuitor  from 
Wyoming.  It  was  very,  very  ^ort.  He 
said  he  was  not  siu-e  about  the  proposal. 
He  wanted  to  be  heard  on  it.  His  testi- 
mony was  not  exhaustive.         ' 

I  am  only  trying  to  indicate  that  we 
were  all  trying  to  determine  which  way 
we  should  go.  We  questionied  many 
witnesses,  including  witnesses  from  the 
Army.  It  seemed  to  me  that  everyone 
was  in  agreement  that  there  should  be  a 
single  standard,  and  that  Congress 
ought  to  set  it. 

The  only  effort  that  I  was  making  was 
to  be  certain  that  this  resolution  would 
do  exactly  what  Congress  thought  it 
ought  to  do,  what  the  oilglnal' reclama- 
tion act  provided  should  be  4one,  and 
what  the  flood  control  laws '  provided 
should  happen.  I 

The  only  upsetting  factor  waji  the  reg- 
ulations which  were  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau, contrary  to  the  policy  e|tabllshed 
by  the  Congress.  There  was  nh  author- 
ity to  act  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Congress.  [ 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  we  were  trying  to 
keep  the  hearings  open.  The  Senator 
from  South  £>akota  [Mr.  Case|  was  be- 
fore the  conunittee  for  a  long  lime.  We 
entered  into  a  discussion  with  ijepresent- 
atives  of  the  Corps  of  Engineore  on  the 
Missouri  River  project.  We  dilBcussed  a 
great  many  other  things  which  were  very 
interesting.  But  we  certainly  did  not 
close  the  doors  on  this  subject  until 
there  was  not  a  soifl  left  who  wanted  to 
be  heard.  We  tried  to  keep  th^  hearings 
open  as  long  as  possible. 

Every  State  was  afforded  aki  oppor- 
timity  to  send  Its  representativJM.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Bureai  of  the 
Budget  were  present,  as  were  members 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  I  am  ^7ing  to 
think  of  whom  the  Senator  fflom  Utah 
would  have  liked  to  have  present  who 
was  not  there.  [ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  beUeve  tl^t  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  State  engineers  and  members  of 
the  State  waterpower  boards,  should 
have  been  present.  I  do  not  kiiow  what 
kind  of  notice  was  sent  out  concerning 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Witnesses  were 
present  from  a  great  many  States.  I 
would  not.  from  memory,  tnf  to  cite 
them  all  to  the  able  Senator  from  Utah; 
I  say  only  that  there  was  a  pietty  fair 
representation.  1 

Mr.WATKINS.  There  were  Jome  wit- 
nesses; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
simply  happen  to  think  that  probably 
there  were  not  enough  present  to  en- 
able the  subcommittee  to  obtain  a  gen- 
eral consensus  on  the  subject. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  \3aki  he  has 
mentioned  something  which  iTthink  is 
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lmx>ortant.  A  Congressional  standard 
should  be  established,  and  it  should  be 
followed  by  the  Department.  One  of  the 
principal  grounds  for  objection  is  that 
there  is  no  Congressional  standard.  The 
resolution  purports  to  be  the  views  of 
the  Senate  oidy,  not  the  views  of  the 
House.  Why  not  send  the  resolution 
back  to  the  committee  and  call  upon  it 
to  report  a  concurrent  resolution,  so  that 
when  the  final  expression  is  made,  it 
wUl  be  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House?  Then  It  could  be  said  that 
the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself. 

I  think  the  only  way  In  which  we  will 
get  anywhere  In  connection  with  these 
resource  programs  Is  to  prorWe  some  ac- 
ceptable, sound  standard.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  «Kmgh  time  as  it  is  to  ob- 
tain authorizations  for  these  programs 
over  the  present  opposition  from  ttie 
areas  concerned.  I  think  we  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  opponents  will  probably 
be  In  at  some  later  time  asking  for 
the  same  ttiJng  we  are  now  proposing. 

As  to  the  motion  I  intend  to  make.  It 
seems  to  me  tti»t  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  eould  accept  It.  We  have  always 
worked  together  before.  He  may  regard 
my  proposal  as  "Monday  morning  quar- 
terbacking." 

Even  though  the  Senmtor  feels  a«  he 
does.  I  think  it  vonhl  be  wise  to  let  the 
reaoluiioii  go  back  to  the  eommlttee  in 
accordanee  with  the  motkm  I  wish  to 
make.  Ijei  the  eommittee  report  a  rea- 
olutk>D  upon  which  both  Houses  can  act. 
Then  we  shall  have  something  with 
which  everyone  in  the  world  of  water 
conservation  can  be  saU&fied,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  an  of  us  h&ve  scars  which  have  coom 
to  us  from  long  and  bitter  fights.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  small-proj- 
ects bilL  The  Senate  passed  its  bilL 
We  tried  to  have  the  House  pass  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed.  The  Senator 
may  remember  that  the  House  passed  a 
bin  which  was  quite  different.  In  the 
committee  of  conference  we  were  at 
swords'  points,  battling  back  and  forth 
for  months.  It  was  my  unpleasant  task 
to  be  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee.        

Mr.  WATTONS.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  ANIffiRSON.  The  Senator  will 
remember  very  well  that  we  were  never 
able  to  have  the  resolution  agreed  to 
there.  We  were  never  able  to  reconcile 
the  various  points  of  view. 

We  ended  by  saying  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate woold  pass  a  certain  type  of  bill  our 
work  would  be  done.  It  required  the 
hard  work  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
WatmnsI  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr. 
BiiLE] ,  the  Soiator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
BabhkttI  .  and  many  other  Senators  over 
many  hours  to  have  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  the  SeiMitor  from 
Mew  Mexico  fearful  now  that  we  may  en- 
counter the  same  sort  of  situati<m  in  the 
House? 

.  Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  fearful  that  if 
we  were  to  try  to  ask  the  House  to  pass 
Boch  a  resolution  at  this  ttme,  the  reso- 
hition  would  Be  dormant  there  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  rcsohition  was  cleared. 
The  House  did  not  want  to  act  on  It 


when  we  did.  We  felt  that  we  still  had 
the  right  to  ask  for  these  things 

Mr.  WATKDiS.  I  was  chairman  of  a 
eommttt.ee  whidi  tried  to  obtain  from 
members  ot  a  Hovse  committee  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  they  would  agree  to 
certain  things  which  the  Senate  had 
asreed  to. 

Did  the  chairman  of  the  committee  try 
to  obtain  from  the  members  oL  the  House 
eommittee  a  statement  as  to  whether 
they  wooM  aric  for  these  things? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  not  say 
that  I  pleaded  with  the  House  committee 
members.  I  discussed  with  Members  of 
the  House  the  passage  of  this  sort  of 
resolution. 

As  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  and 
•8  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  E>woa- 
SVAK}  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  BasbxttI  know,  the  House  Is  in  a 
little  different  position  from  the  Senate. 

In  the  House,  at  (Hie  time,  there  was  an 
association  of  Rocky  Mountain  Repre- 
sentatives. There  were  14  of  us  in  all. 
from  about  8  or  9  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  The  New  York  delegation  has 
47  members:  the  Pensylvanla  delegation 
has  34  members. 

In  the  Senate,  we  haive  psrity.  the  two 
Senators  from  each  Western  State  hav- 
ing just  as  many  votes  as  the  Senators 
from  the  most  populous  States.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  little  easier  to  handle  recla- 
mation problems  in  the  Senate  than  it  is 
in  the  House. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
for  many  years  appropriation  bUto  for 
reclamatiofi  projects  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  without  pro- 
viding a  dollar  for  new  projects.  Then 
we  appealed  to  our  great  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  HsTOKM],  to  restore  those  items  in 
the  Senate.  Finally  they  were  Included 
in  the  bill  as  It  came  from  the  Senate. 

That  ought  to  indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  as  it  does  to  me,  that  there 
is  a  slightly  fiiflerent  attitude  in  the 
House  concerning  reclamation  projects. 

That  is  why  I  recommended  that  this 
actl(m  be  taken  in  the  Senate,  not  in  the 
House.  I  was  not  the  author  of  the  idea. 
The  authors  of  the  idea  were  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MtrRiAT]. 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  CbavbI.  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kxaa.]  I  was 
brought  in  liecause  of  my  position  on 
the  eommlttee.  But  I  thoi^^  I  recog- 
nized the  soundness  of  what  they  were 
doinc.  In  my  (nlinlon,  this  is  the  only 
way  the  work  will  ever  l>e  done.  I  think 
we  are  ta  a  very  bad  situation. 

Now  I  want  the  Senator  to  finish  his 
speech.      

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  for  a  question.  I  had  yielded 
for  an  observation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
been  more  than  generous,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

Bfr.  WATKINS.  I  realize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  situation  which  the  Senator 
suggests.  I  tried  to  argue  with  some 
force,  but  apparently  I  did  not  use 
enough  force  or  was  not  persuasive 
enough,  because  after  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  small  projects  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  sign  It  on  condition 


that  an  amendment  be  adopted.  The 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment,  which 
sent  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  and  ttie 
House  could,  in  effect,  veto  the  whole 
program  if  it  did  not  Hke  it. 

Bffr.  ANmSRSON.  I  was  not  a  party 
to  the  promise  which  was  made,  but  Z 
was  willing  to  help  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  cer- 
tainly was.  I  fe^  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  adopting  the  amendment.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  House  had  a  differ- 
ent point  <rf  view,  pertieularty  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  oi  House 
Members  come  from  States  which  were 
not  Interested  m  the  water  programs 
which  we  have  in  the  West. 

We  left  it  to  a  majority  on  that  one 
committee  to  decide  whether  to  veto  the 
small  water  projects  as  they  came  up. 
I  understand  that  now  we  are  in  ex- 
treme difficulty  because  ttie  Department 
takes  the  view  that  there  is  not  an  un- 
qualified autlKMlzation  as  yet;  and  until 
the  program  has  gone  through  the  addi- 
ttonal  fwoceas  there  will  not  be  one.  8o 
we  shall  probably  have  a  fight  to  get  eai^ 
of  these  projects  authorized. 

The  Senator  has  been  M-guing  for  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  points  out  that 
the  House  might  not  go  along  with  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  That  points  up 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  establish  some 
sort  of  harmonising  standard  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree. 

And  I  think  we  can  do  ao  at  present, 
Isecause  I  beUeve  the  chmate  today  is 
different  I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  SouUe 
gpnerally  asree  with  the  President,  and 
that  the  water-resource  development 
program  Is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
existing  today  in  the  country.  I  believe 
we  can  obtain  that  much  now.  I  think 
tt  is  wortliy  of  an  effort,  before  the  Sen- 
ate unilaterally  attempts  to  establish  one 
let  of  criteria  because  the  Senate  is 
afraid  the  House  wlU  not  go  along.  The 
two  Houaes  should  act  joioOy,  rather 
than  establish  two  different  aets  of  cri- 
teria. Yet  Senators  are  admitting  that, 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  two  Houses 
would  have  two  different  sets. 

Mr.  AKDYBSCm.  I  was  attempting 
to  point  out  the  moblem  which  exists. 
I  acted  entirdy  in  good  faith  in  intro- 
ducing the  bin  to  att«npt  to  carry  out 
the  program  the  President  suggested. 
Even  though  I  did  not  agree  with  what 
the  President  suggested.  I  supp(»-ted  his 
endeavor  because  I  thought  we  had  ko. 
obligation  cm  wtiich  to  make  good.  Tlien 
the  measure  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  a  different  sentiment 
prevailed. 

Mr.  WA'HUNS.  But  my  amendment, 
which  would  have  avoided  such  a  situa- 
tion, was  rejected.  The  amendment 
which  was  adopted  placed  tt>e  matto*  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  R^xresei^a- 
tives  again,  which  can  veto  any  one  of 
the  projects  which  comes  up,  if  it  wishes 
to  do  BO.  The  House  of  Representatives 
now  has  that  power,  although  it  did  not 
formerly  have  it. 

Mr.  AlOSBBSOIt.  I  only  say  that 
this  lepiesuntB  the  most  slueere  effort  I 
can  make  in  an  attempt  to  take  care  of 
that  situation.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  had  several  projects  in  North 
Dakota — Kim   River   and  Swan-Buffalo 
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Creek — which  he  simply  a>uld  not  get 
cleared,  and  one  of  those  projects  Is  still 
held  up.  It  is  for  the  Elm  River.  Then 
there  was  the  Zuber  Draw  project,  in 
New  Mexico;  and  the  Mill  Creek  project, 
in  Wisconsin;  and  the  Cowaselon  proj- 
ect, in  New  York  State.  The  Biureau  of 
the  Budget  has  decided  that  it  will  apply 
a  standard  different  from  the  one  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  applied 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
approved.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
an  arm  of  the  same  President  of  the 
United  States  who  signed  the  bill  under 
which  these  projects  were  sutaiitted. 
But  then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  re- 
ports. "This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  President."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nothing  more  ridiculous  could 
possibly  occur  than  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  supposedly  an  arm  of  the 
President,  to  send  something  back  to 
Congress  and  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent, when  the  President  himself  has  al- 
ready sulmiitted  It  In  one  form  and  the 
Congress  had  passed  the  bilL 

Mr.  WATKINS.    But  I  have  said  that 
I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  281.   I  do  not  think 
we  have  yet  complied  with  its  provisions. 
We  cannot  say  that  Senate  approval 
amounts  to  Congressional  approval.    I 
have  the  utmost  of  respect  for  my  two 
colleagues.     We  have  worked  together 
for  many  years;  I  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  with  whom 
I  have  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andeh- 
SON],  with  whom  I  have  worked  ever 
since  he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   We  have  worked  together  on  the 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  Committee  of  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.     I  have  great  respect  for  the 
views  of  these  two  Senators.   But  I  plead 
with  them  to  permit  the  Senate  to  work 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
devise  a  set  of  standards  which  can  be 
sent  to  the  executive  departments,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  that  they  are 
the  standards  the  Congress  wants.    Let 
there  be  no  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses.    Let  the  Senate  make  this  effort. 
In  the  meantime,  we  can  have  reclama- 
tion projects  approved.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  number  of  them  have  been  ap- 
proved.   No  harm  will  be  done  by  a  little 
delay,  insofar  as  getting  projects  ap- 
proved is  concerned. 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WATKINS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    Does  the  Senator  from 
Utah  have  before  him  a  copy  of  Senate 
Resolution  281? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes.  I  read  it  to  the 
Senate  a  Uttle  while  ago. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  know  that.  Let  me  ask 
what  the  resolution  asks  from  the  two 
committees. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Pbllowing  the  pre- 
amble, the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  stabUlzatlon  of  the  naUonal 
economy  and  the  effectuation  of  the  wisest. 
most  orderly,  and  most  economic  utilization 
of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  widest  possible  pubUc  benefit  re- 


q\ilre  that  the  Federal  Government  ^continue 
to  exercise  all  of  Its  constitutional  powers 
not  only  to  encourage  but  to  participate  In 
the  conservation  and  development  of  such 
resovirces  for  all  pxirposes,  and  that  the  con- 
tinued nullification  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  this  fimdamental  and  loag-estab- 
Ushed  national  policy  would  con^itute  a 
usurpation  of  the  legislative  power. 

Sk.  2.  That  land  and  water  resotirces  de- 
velopment should  be  planned  on  compre- 
hensive bases  and  with  a  view  to  I  such  an 
ultimately  integrated  operation  bf  com- 
ponent segments  as  will  insure  th«  realiza- 
tion of  an  optimum  degree  of  physical  and 
economic  efficiency.  1 

8ic.  3.  That  the  number  of  Pedefal  agen- 
cies.  offices,  and  organizations  having  to  do 
with  the  planning  and  review  of  projects  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  land 
and  water  resources  should  be  reduced, 
rather  than  Increased,  and  that  fechnical 
and  administrative  routing  and  re^ew  pro- 
cedures should  be  simplified  and  s^rtened 
in  order  to  facilitate  and  to  accelerate  the 
submittal  of  report  to  the  Congres4  In  sup- 
port of  requests  for  the  authori*tlon  of 
projects. 

8bc.  4.  That  reports  to  the  Congre*  in  sup- 
port of  requests  for  the  authorlAtlon  of 
projects  for  the  conservation  anC  devel- 
opment of  land  and  water  resourced  should 
include  evaluations  made  in  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  of  th«i  subject 
matter,  and  that  they  should  fully!  disclose 
the  details  and  results  of  all  studies  and 
analyses  of  all  potential  utilizations,  costs. 
aUocatlons,  payout,  and  benefits,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  made  by  all  Interested  operat- 
ing agencies.  ! 

Sec.  5.  That  the  preservation  of  ihe  con- 
stitutional principle  of  separation  a '  powers 
requires  that  any  departure  by  the  « secutlve 
agencies  from  the  observance  and  employ- 
ment of  the  traditional  policies,  stmdards, 
procedures,  and  techniques  reflecte<:  In  and 
growing  out  of  the  settled  adminlstilation  of 
the  large  body  of  organic  law  governing  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Nation  be,  effected 
only  after  full  examination  and  co^idera- 
tion  by  the  Congress.  | 

I  think  the  meaning  was  absolutely 
clear,  namely,  that  the  intent  \^s  that 
the  criteria  be  obtained  froB^^  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that,  irl  effect, 
a  Congressional  standard  thus  be  estab- 
lished. In  that  connection.  Senate  ac- 
tion would  amount  to  only  one- 
the  desired  action. 

Mr.  KERR.    Does  the  Senate 
Utah  take  the  position  that  the 
tion  was  addressed  to  these  twi 
mittees  of  both  Houses? 

Mr.  WATKINS.    No;  it  was  &d\ 
to  the  agencies  downtown;   I  rfefer  to 
Senate  Resolution  148. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  that  is  the  r(  suit  of 
Senate  Resolution  281,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Yes;  and  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees, and  we  should  have  done  what  the 
resolution  told  us  to  do,  namely ,Testab- 
lish  a  Congressional  standard.         i 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  und«jrstand 
that  Senate  Resolution  281  wis  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  caUed  for  Co  ngres- 
sional  approval,  not  merely  for  Senate 
approval.  There  is  a  play  on  wo  ds  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  for  la  mo- 
ment that  Senate  approval  amounts  to 
Congressional  approval.  , 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Committee  o^  Pub- 
lic Works  accepted  it  from  the  ienate 
as  a  direcUon  to  bring  back  to  thj  Sen- 
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ate  suggesUons  to  clarify  what  was 
needed  in  the  way  of  inf on  nation  from 
the  executive  agencies  doimtown.  for 
the  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  dl4  not  go  far 
enough.  Of  course,  there  is|a  difference 
of  opinion.  I  think  the  resolution 
meant  that  there  should  be  4  concurrent 
resolution  or  a  Joint  resolution,  rather 
than  a  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  show  me  where  the  resolution 
uses  the  words  "concurrenti  resolution" 
or  "Joint  resolution,"  I  shill  appreci- 
ate it.       ^^ 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  language 
of  the  resolution  clearly  implies  that 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  resi^ution  does 
not  say  so. 

Mr.  WATKINS 
cation. 

Mr.  KERR.    It  says  so  o 
cation,  does  it? 

Mr.    WATKINS.    I    thl 
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It  says 


by  Impll- 
by  Impli- 


It   refers 


rather  strongly,  all  the  way  through,  to 

I  [think  that. 


Congressional  action;  and  x  nuunK  mat 
in  effect,  it  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  for  Just  one  House  or  the  other. 

I  believe  that  procedure  of  the  type 
called  for  by  the  pending  resolution 
would  only  lead  to  trouble  inithe  future; 
that  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  believe  that  the  Sfenate  com- 
mittees should  obtain  only  whatever  in- 
formation the  House  of  Representatives 
thinks  its  committees  should  request 
from  the  executive  agencies?] 

Mr.  WATKINS.  No,  I  do  bot  believe 
that;  but  I  honestly  believe  thfit  the  Sen- 
ate should  try  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  House  of  Representative 
suggested  standards  or  ci 
should  attempt  to  send  that 

executive    agencies.    If,    aft,.    ^.^ 

that  effort,  it  is  found  that  Congressional 
approval  cannot  be  obtained,  ihen  let  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  alone  be  obtained. 
But  the  other  procedure  h^s  not  yet 
been  attempted.  i 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  we  are  only  trying  to 
do  what  Senate  Resolution  2$1  directed 
us  to  do,  namely,  to  make  redommenda- 
tions  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion which  our  committees  w$nt. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  As  I  haW  said.  I 
think  Senate  ResoluUon  28^  certainly 
calls  for  Congressional  standards,  and 
that  means  action  taken  by  bdth  Houses. 
In  regard  to  the  appUcation  j>f  this  res- 
olution to  water  project  approkral,  I  wish 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  ttiis  resolu- 
tion prescribes  that  hereaftef  no  water 
project  could  be  proposed  to  thje  Congress 
for   authorization   unless    six:   different 


to  some 
eria,    and 
buch  to  the 
tr   making 


computations  had  been  made  from  the 
basic  cost  evaluation  data.  This  would 
include  computations  of  cost  evaluaUons 
by  at  least  three  methods:  Firdt,  the  sep- 
arable, costs-remaining-bene^ts  meth- 
od—used by  Federal  agencies  |  for  many 
years;  second,  the  priority-of-Use  meth- 
od; and  third,  the  incremental  costs 
"^®*hod-  The  last  is  not  really  a  method 
at  a"  The  second  and  third  are  seldom 
u»wJ  by  executive  agencies  today.  In 
addition,  these  computations  must  be 
made  for  2  different  time  periods— 50 
years  and  100  years.  «*«— «« 


In  my  Judgmmt.  this  compounding  of 
cost  evaluation  and  reporting  methods 
would  only  delay  and  increase  the  costs 
and  the  redtape  involved  in  procesalnc 
water-resource  projects,  and  would 
greatly  delay  the  reports,  which  we  would 
like  to  obtain  much  sooner. 

Bfr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Utah  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  finish  the  presentation  of  my  views, 
because  other  Senators  will  wish  to 
speak;  and  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  probably  enlighten  us  in  his 
own  time,  a  little  later. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  f  rem  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Presidnit.  the 
Senate  report  does  not  Indicate  that  any 
trial  runs  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
what  increases  in  costs  and  personnel 
would  be  involved  under  such  procedures. 
and  what  delays,  if  any,  would  result  in 
project  processing.  It  would  have  been 
a  simple  thing  for  the  committees  to  re- 
quest the  agencies  involved  to  make  such 
an  evaluation  and  to  present  the  results 
of  the  study,  along  with  the  report  on 
the  legislation.  But  for  some  reason,  un- 
known to  me,  the  committees  pushed 
through  a  report  without  such  basic  In- 
formation, even  though  this  matter  has 
been  imder  committee  staff  study  for  3 
years. 

When  I  reviewed  Senate  Report  1154  in 
mid-November.  I  decided  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  by  making  such  a  request 
as  an  individual.  But,  appcumtly,  the 
requirements  of  Senate  Resolution  148 
are  so  complicated  or  so  vague,  that 
neither  of  the  two  major  Federal  agen- 
cies primarily  involved  has  been  able  to 
comply  with  my  request  to  this  day. 

Only  today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  read  it;  it  was  called 
to  my  attention  Just  as  I  entered  the 
Chamber  to  make  this  speech.  The  Army 
Engineers  have  made  a  report,  but  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.  my 
letters  to  the  three  construction  agen- 
cies, and  a  copy  of  the  only  reply  re- 
ceived at  the  time  I  prepared  these  re- 
marks. In  addition.  I  request  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Riccmd  a  prelimi- 
nary reply  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army  explaining  why  that  agency  could 
not  comply  with  my  request;  and  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Mukkat  and  Chairman 
Chavsz.  disagreeing  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao. 
as  follows: 

NovxBCUB  38.  1987. 
The  Honorable  Fbxd  A.  Sbatom, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  SaoasTABT   Ssatoh:   Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  reportad  to  tha  Senate  floor  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Oommlttee.  aeta  up  new  re- 
quirements  for   reporting   project   data   to 
Congreaa. 

I  ahould  i^predate  a  report  from  your 
agency  on  the  addltloxud  costs  of  making 
■uch  reports,  baaed  upon  a  trial  example  run 
ttoTo.  a  project  which  yoa  have  submitted 
or  which  you  are  iveparioff  for  eabmlaalon. 
Please  submit  the  trial  example  report  In 
the  form  jou  are  now  using  and  In  ttie 


f cnn  wlildi  would  be  required  by  Senate 
BeaolutUm  148. 

m  addition  to  Showing  the  extra  costs  for 
this  example,  also  show  the  average  number 
of  such  reports  handled  during  a  year  and 
estimate  the  additional  cost  and  additional 
personnel  which  would  be  required  annual- 
ly to  handle  such  reports  expedltioualy  in 
the  event  of  the  bill's  passage. 

Also  I  ahould  appreciate  a  summarlBatlo& 
of  your  Department's  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  criteria  and  procedures  for  wa- 
ter reeouroes  project  eraluatloti  since  1990. 
Sincerely, 

Abtbub  V.  WaTKSffs. 

ITo?BMBn  36,  1987. 
The  Honorable  Wtlbbi  If.  BaxrcKa, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Wathington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sbciitabt  Bkttckix:  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  sets  up  new  re- 
qulrememu  for  reportlag  project  data  to 
Congress. 

I  should  appreciate  a  report  from  your 
agency  on  the  additional  costs  of  fwaUng 
such  reports,  based  upon  a  trial  example  run 
from  a  project  which  you  have  submitted 
or  which  you  are  preparing  for  submission. 
Please  submit  the  trial  example  report  In 
the  form  you  are  now  using  and  In  the 
form  which  would  be  reqxilred  by  Senate 
Resolution  148. 

In  addition  to  ahowlng  the  extra  costs  for 
this  example,  also  show  the  average  nimiber 
of  such  reports  handled  during  a  year  and 
estimate  the  additional  cost  and  additional 
personnel  which  would  be  required  annual- 
ly to  handle  such  reports  expeditiously  In 
the  event  of  the  bill's  passage. 

Also  I  should  appreciate  a  summarlcatloa 
of  your  Department's  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  criteria  and  procedures  for  wa- 
ter resources  project  evaluation  since  1956. 
Sincerely, 

Abthus  V.  WATKnrs. 

NomtBBi  Se.  1987, 
The  Honorable  Bcaa  Taft  Bnrsoir. 

Secretary  of  Affriculture, 

Department  of  Affrieultura, 
Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  SacasTAaT  Bknsoh:  Senate  Reeolu- 
tton  148.  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  sets  up  new  re- 
quirements for  rqxxtlng  project  data  to 
Congrees. 

Z  should  appreciate  a  report  from  your 
agency  on  the  additional  costs  of  mAking 
siich  reports,  based  upon  a  trial  example  run 
from  a  project  which  you  have  submitted  or 
which  you  are  preparing  for  submission. 
Please  submit  the  trial  example  report  in 
the  form  you  are  now  using  and  In  the  form 
which  would  be  required  by  Senate  Reeolu- 
Uon  148. 

In  addition  to  ahowlng  the  extra  costs  for 
this  example,  also  show  the  average  number 
of  such  reports  handled  during  a  year  and 
estimate  the  additional  cost  and  additional 
personnel  which  would  be  required  annually 
to  handle  such  reports  expeditiously  In  the 
event  of  the  bill's  passage. 

Also  I  should  appreciate  a  sununarisation 
of  your  Department's  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  criteria  and  procedures  for  water 
resource  project  evaluation  alnce  1946. 
Sincerely. 

ASTBUa  V.  WATKXIfS. 

Jamttabt  is,  isss. 
Hon.  AarHva  V.  Watkxns, 
United  State*  Senate, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DuaSairAvoa  Wancnn:  Tills  Is  in  rqily  to 
your  letter  ot  November  96,  1967.  requesting 
that  we  submit  ssttmates  <tf  the  additional 
costs  of  reporting  project  data  to  the  Con- 
gress la  the  Xocm  contemplated  by  Senate 


Resolxitlon  148,  sudi  estimates  to  be 
iq>on  a  trial  example  run. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
possibilities  of  midertaklsg  such  a  trial  nm. 
We  regret  to  report  that  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  your  request  until  the 
Intent  of  certain  portions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148  have  been  more  fully  revealed.  The 
major  dlfBculty  Is  that  as  the  resolution  now 
stands  widely  varying  Interpretations  can  be 
placed  upon  the  requirement  that  additional 
Information  be  furnished  for  all  physicaUy 
feasible  altematlTe  projecta.  This  require- 
ment could  be  construed  to  mean  that  each 
such  alternative  ahould  be  investigated  as 
fuUy  as  the  project  finally  recommended. 
Under  this  interpretation  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring project  reports  coxild  be  Increased,  la 
some  instances,  by  several  hundred  percent, 
for  there  are  often  several  phyalcaUy  feasible 
altemattves.  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  Is 
found  possible  to  interpret  the  language  at 
the  proposed  resolution  as  requiring  for  the 
possible  alternative  projects  only  sufficient 
information  to  demonstrate  within  reason- 
able limits  the  superiority  of  the  recom- 
mended plan,  the  cost  of  reports  would  not 
be  appreciably  increased. 

Obviously.  If  it  Is  found  possible  to  in- 
terpret Senate  Resolution  148  as  requiring 
only  svdncient  study  of  altemattves  to  estah- 
lish  that  they  are  less  deslrabls  ttian  the 
project  recommended  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  this  Department's  mftiring  a  trial 
run,  as  It  Is  standard  practice  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  Investigate  altematlTas  to 
this  extent. 

Toxir  letter  also  requested  a  summarlaa- 
tlon  of  this  Department's  To«<f«twi«j»Ti4»«j<ytij 
to  Congress  on  criteria  and  procedures  for 
water  reeources  project  evaluaUon  alnce  1946. 
UntU  very  recently  the  Congress  has  not  at- 
tempted to  specify  criteria  and  procedures 
governing  the  technical  aspects  of  project 
evaluation.  Hence  there  was  no  occasloa 
for  this  department  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations prior  to  the  time  the  committees 
of  Congress  undertook  the  studies  which  led 
up  to  the  development  of  Senate  Resolutlan 
148. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  ths 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  have  for 
many  years  been  studying  the  problems  of 
project  evaluation  and  that  the  results  ot 
these  studies  have  been  reflected  in  the  re- 
ports submitted  to  the  Congress.  Ths  most 
important  studies  of  Uiis  sort  are  those 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  In  ICay 
1960  of  the  interagency  report  rroposed 
Practicea  for  Kconomle  Analysis  ot  River 
Basin  Projects.  Subsequent  reports  of  this 
Department  to  the  Congrees  recommending 
authorization  of  speclflc  projects  have  con- 
formed generally  with  the  evaluation  stand- 
ards and  procedures  In  the  Interagency  re- 
port and,  subsequent  to  Deoember  1982.  wltli 
the  evaluation  criteria  established  by  Bursav 
of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-47.  ThU  De- 
partment also  psrtlclpated  In  the  studlss 
which  resulted  In  the  December  U,  1968. 
Report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  Policy.  In  this  con- 
nection your  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  letter  sent  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  on  July 
a,  1957,  reporting  on  Houas  Resolution  966. 
85th  Congress,  this  Department  stated  Its 
belief  that  the  policies  recommended  by  that 
committee  are  sound  In  principle  and  deserv- 
ing of  careful  consideration  by  the  Congrees. 

Since  the  studies  leading  up  to  the  devid- 
opment  of  Senate  Resolution  148  were  Ini- 
tiated this  Department  has  submitted  two 
statements  dealing  to  some  extent  with  pro- 
cedures for  project  evaluation.  In  letter  of 
November  36.  1966,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  msnlar 
Affairs  will  be  found  InformatlOB  on  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  in  carrying  out  Its  clvU-works  re- 
sponslblUtles.    A  letter  dated  July  9,  1967. 
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■(Irtrrtwwl  to  tb«  olu4niMUk  of  ttte  OcanmiUae 
on  Interior  and  Tnwilwr  Affairs,  and  the 
dwlzman  of  tb«  Committor  on  Pubile  Works, 
'^n^fl'nt  the  vlevB  of  tba  Cblef  of  Engineers 
on  tlie  adequacy  of  the  information  called 
for  t^  Senate  Beeolutlon  148.  Both  of  these 
letter*  have  been  published  by  the  conunit- 
tees;  the  first  in  committee  print  dated  Janu- 
ary 4.  1957,  and  the  second  in  committee 
print  dated  Augxist  5. 1967. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WlLASa  M .  BKTTCKXa. 

Secretary  of  the  Army, 

UmriD  9xATto  Senats. 
CoucmxB  OM  nrmxoa  Ain> 

ImSUIAK  AVTAISS. 

January  23,  19SS. 

Bon.  AxTBira  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  J>.  C. 

Deab  ASTHTTm:  We  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness  in  bringing  to  our  attention  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  January  18. 1958.  letter  to  you 
from  Secretary  of  the  Army  WUber  M. 
Brucker.  relative  to  the  reports  that  would 
be  made  piirsuant  to  Ssnate  Resolution  148. 

It  is  reassuring  that  Secretary  Brucker's 
letter  confirms  our  understanding  that  the 
Information  requested  by  Senate  Resolution 
148  la  regularly  available  to  the  Corps  of 
Knglneers.  As  Secretary  Bnicker  states  in 
the  excerpt  that  you  furnish.  It  Is  standard 
practice  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  inves- 
tigate projects  to  the  extent  that  provides 
the  requested  information  about  alterna- 
tives. 

Possibly,  the  Department  of  the  Army  did 
not  consnlt  Senate  Resolution  148  In  the 
form  that  Is  reijorted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (S.  Rept.  No.  1154) ,  with 
Committee  amendments.  In  reporting  the 
resolution,  a  clarifying  amendment  was 
adopted  that  should  not  be  susceptible  of 
misinterpretation  relative  to  the  informa- 
tion requested  regarding  alternative  plans. 
This  language  for  section  1,  shown  on  page 
6  of  Senate  Report  No.  1154,  reads: 

'Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  procedures  for  evaluation  of  land 
and  water  resource  projects  should  be  Im- 
proved, and  that  the  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  the 
authorization  of  land  and  water  resource 
projects  be,  and  are  hereby,  requested  to  fur- 
nish, in  connection  with  such  reports,  the 
following  information  In  addition  to  the  data 
now  presented  in  suppcal;  of  project  autbor- 
Isatlons; 

"Information  relative  to  alternative  plana 
for  the  water  resource  projects  that  may  rea- 
sonably be  considered  physically  feasible  of 
construction  consistently  with  the  advice  of 
tbe  Department  of  the  Army,  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Interior,  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
€xilt\ire,  [Including  enough  of  the  Informa- 
tion enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (1)  to 
(10)  Inclusive  to  show  why  each  alternative 
w»»  dropped  in  favor  of  the  recommended 
plan).  (Brackets  added  to  Identify  the  re- 
vised language.)" 

Examination  of  Senate  Resolution  148  In 
the  form  that  It  Is  reported  to  the  Senate 
would  have  obviated  any  confusion  in  ttxv 
Department  of  the  Army  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  information  requested.  The  language 
of  the  resolution  quoted  above,  It  seems  to 
us,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Information  re- 
quested is  what  Secretary  Brucker  character- 
ises standard  practice  of  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers. This  is  to  secure  sufncient  informa- 
tion on  alternative  plans  so  that  meaningful 
comparisons  can  be  made  with  the  recom- 
mended plan.  Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl's 
J\ily  22,  1957  letter  advises  that  comparable 
procedures  are  followed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Obviously  then,  no  additional 
planning  time  or  costs  are  entailed  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148.    Under  the  provisions  of 


«h«  resolatiosi.  tbe  conmlttees  would  ^  fur- 
nished with  comparative  analyses  sucb  as 
tbe  Corps  of  Kngtnsers  and  Bureau  cC  Etaela- 
matioa  employ  regularly. 

The  objective  of  the  sponsors  of  Benate 
BesolutioQ  148  is  to  obtain  for  use  t>y  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  inforaiatlon 
which  is  generally  avaUable  in  the  flild  of- 
fices of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Bureau  of 
aeclamatlon,  and  others.  It  is  our  desire  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  plans  which 
may  be  rejected  by  the  agencies  because  of 
apparent  unfavorable  cost-to-benefit  ratios 
which  result  from  iise  of  restrictive  criteria 
as  prescribed  by  Budget  Circular  A-^7  and 
other  administratively  prescribed  formulas. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  otu:  desire  to  det^Tnine 
whether  or  not  f\ill  potential  use  is  iXBds  of 
a  selected  dam  and  reservoir  site.         j^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  In  the  hearings 
on  Senate  Resolution  148  and  in  the  reports 
on  it.  the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
did  not  suggest  that  the  requested  Informa- 
tion would  require  any  significant  increase 
in  planning  time  or  costs.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised.  |ln  its 
letter  of  July  8.  1957,  printed  in  8enai«  Re- 
port No.  1154,  page  19:  j 

"Much  of  the  information  which  wa|ild  be 
solicited  by  the  resolution  Is,  of  course,  now 
available  in  the  project  reports  subiaitted 
to  the  Congress.  However,  it  appears  to  \a 
that  the  additional  information  called  for 
by  the  resolution  could  provide  a  usef^l  sup- 
plement to  that  presented  under  pT-eaent 
procedures."  j 

We  trust  that  you  find  this  review  of  the 
effect  of  Senate  Resolution  148  as  reaaiuring 
as  we  do.  lliank  you  for  bringing  th«  mat- 
ter to  oxir  attention.  In  order  promjltly  to 
dissipate  any  confusion  that  may  be  based 
on  ttie  earlier  language  of  the  reeoluttan,  we 
are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Se<  retary 
Brucker. 

Sincerely, 

Jamzs  E.  MmuuT. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  %nd 
Insular  Affairs. 

Dennis  Chaviz, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Wc  rks. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  deals  with  a  com- 
plex subject,  but  I  hereby  offer  in  |simi- 
mary  eight  objections  to  the  measure, 
which,  I  believe,  are  presented  in  ujider- 
standable  language. 

I  and  my  colleagues  think  Senate  Res- 
olution 148  should  not  be  adopt 
cause: 

Rrst.  It  falls  to  meet  the  obl_ 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  est 
basic  policy. 

Second.  It  specifies  certain  pre , 

and  technical  methods  which  the  test!- 
mcHiy  shows  would  not  result  in  j  uni- 
formity with  respect  to  project  evalu- 
ations among  different  agencies.      , 

Third.  If  the  requirements  of  itfem  6 
In  section  1  were  carried  out,  ^here 
would  be  required  at  least  2  maJo<  cal- 
culations  for  2  time  periods  of 
fit-cost  ratios  and  3  major  o_, 
location  studies,  or  a  total  of  at  U 

separate   studies.    This   would 

complicate  rather  than  simplify  ijifor- 
mation  necessary  to  determine  project 
evaluations.  In  addition,  the  agericies 
would  require  more  time  and  moi£y  to 
conform  to  such  requirements.      ~ 

Fourth.  We  do  not  agree  entirely  that 
some  of  the  additional  sections  aidded 
to  the  original  Resolution  148  aie  in 
conformity  with  the  Intent  of  ths  re- 
ports Of  the  agencies.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  sections  3  and  4. 


Fifth.  Reports  oi  tbe  executlTe  agen- 
dec  suggested  some  fmadamental 
changes,  most  of  which  are  ielated  to 
technical  problems.  If  a  carelul  review 
of  these  Is  not  had  and  provlsihns  made 
for  these  recommendations,  the  Senate 
might  be  placed  in  the  posiUon  of  giving 
wrong  answers  to  technical  problems. 

Sixth.  A  resoluUim  by  one  [House  of 
Congress  is  not  a  proper  n^^ms  for 
bringing  about  changes  in  p^cies  i^tvj 
procedures.  | 

It  leads  only  to  confusion,  iirgument, 
and  controversy,  rather  than  to  getting 
something  we  would  like  to  getl  a  united 
program.  [ 

Seventh.  The  Congress  is  ^3at  pre- 
pared to  act  properly  and  with  wisdom 
and  deliberation  in  this,  an  itniwrtant 
and  difficult  matter.  | 

Eighth.  According  to  evidemce  before 
the  committees,  there  has  been  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  present  oost-al- 
location  methods  for  multiple-purpose 
water  projects,  but  to  select  a  method 
of  cost  allocation  as  the  mea|>s  ot  de- 
termining the  cost-sharing  policy  of  ths 
Nation  is  clearly  out  of  line  asja  matter 
of  ecomunics,  if  for  no  other  treason. 

The  suggestions  only  touch  on  ths 
high  spots  of  this  analysis.         j 

Federal  agencies  have  testified  that 
they  are  in  agreement  on  4  specific 
method  for  the  allocation  ofl  costs  in 
multiple-purpose  projects.  Have  we 
been  shown  that  this  agreemttit  is  an 
improper  one  and  that  its  ado^on  was 
in  error?  I  have  no  knowled0e  of  it  if 
there  was  such  testimony.         1 

I  trust  Uiat  most  Members  ofj  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  with  me  thai  f\u-tber 
staff  work  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  t  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read  the 
motion  I  now  make.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFAUJ^t.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  ai  follows: 

I  hereby  move  to  recommit  Senats  Reso- 
lution 148  to  the  Committees  prx  Pubile 
Works  and  Interior  and  Insxilar  ajffairs,  and 
that  the  committees  Instruct  theii^  legal  and 
technical  staff  to  together  prepare  a  s3mop- 
Bte  of  the  information  available  relative  to 
establishing  a  FedoiU  wstar-reeouices-devel- 
opment  policy  adapUble  to  natiahal  oover- 
age;  with  further  instructions  t^t  such  a 
synopsU  be  brief,  although  comprehensive; 
that  it  contain  a  sununary  of  the  objectives 
for  establishing  such  a  policy;  an4  that  the 
staff,  collectively,  report  to  the  committees, 
from  time  to  time,  on  progress,  on  need  for 
further  instructions,  and  on  the  deslrablUty 
for  further  Federal  agency  reportslas  well  as 
reports  from  the  affected  States. 

The  PRESmiNa  OPFIckR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  potion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  later  on  the  motion, 
after  I  have  heard  from  the  ojpposition, 
if  there  should  develop  any  oppositioQ  to 
the  motion.  I  understand  othier  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  also  intend  to  speak 
on  the  general  proposition.  I  hrleld  the 
floor.  r 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  lir.  Pre^dent.  I 
want  to  assure  my  good  friend  from  Utah 
there  will  be  opposition  to  th^  motion, 
because  this  resolution — Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148 — ^is  submitted  in  direct  compll- 
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ance  with  what  the  Senate  ordered,  and 
I  hope  there  will  never  come  a  time  when 
Senate  committees  cannot  comply  with 
Instructions  of  the  Senate  without  hav- 
ing improvements  made  upon  them. 

Senate  Resolution  281  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  and  adopted.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  Senate 
Resolution  281,  I  tried  my  very  liest  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  this  subject  at  the 
joint  request  of  the  committee's  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public 
Works.  That  hearing  was  held  on  Au- 
gust 15.  Everyone  who  was  interested 
and  available  was  requested  to  testify. 
We  wrote  to  others  we  thought  might 
wan:;  to  testify.  We  invited  interested 
Senators  to  appear.  We  did  our  very 
best  to  do  it  in  a  fair  and  full  manner. 

What  did  Senate  Resolution  281  pro- 
vide? I  now  read  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Senate.  July  26,  1956,  at  pages  650 
and  651.  It  reads  as  follows,  skipping 
some  words: 

Wberess  on  January  17,  I96S,  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  the  Report  of  ths  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Water  Resourc(« 
Policy,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  designated  by  the 
President  May  26.  1964.  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  "the  Congress  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  its  proposals";  and 

There  is  a  series  of  "whereas"  clauses. 
Then  follows  this  language: 

Sac.  2.  That  land  and  water  resouroes  de- 
velopment should  be  planned. 

And  then  there  follow  several  state- 
ments of  what  we  should  do. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  direction  which 
is  contained  in  section  6  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 281.  I  hope  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  able  Senator  from  Utah 
when  I  read  this.  I  now  read  from  sec- 
tion 6  of  Senate  Resolution  281,  to  which 
he  has  been  referring: 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be.  and  they  hereby  are.  di- 
rected Jointly  to  study,  in  consultation  with 
other  approprlste  committees  and  executive 
agencies,  and  to  design  and  to  formal  lae  a 
comprehensive  and  particularised  set  of 
■tandardi  and  overall  criteria  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  all  proposed  jMojectt  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  land  and  water 
reeoiirees,  including  attention  to  the  several 
specific  factors  recognized  In  section  4  of  this 
resolution,  all  to  the  end  that  the  Congress 
shall  fully  exercise  its  constitutional  powers, 
as  reflected  throughout  the  text  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  Committee  on  Interior  anC  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  are  hereby  directed  to  submit  to  ths 
Senate,  as  nearly  as  practicable  during  tbe 
lat  aesslon  of  the  86th  Oongress.  a  detaUed 
report  with  respect  to  their  iix^>lemantation 
of  this  section. 

If  we  oould  have  done  ansrthing  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  committee  did,  I 
should  like  to  have  somebody  point  it 
out.  We  were  under  instructions  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate.  We  did  report  to  the 
Senate.  The  report  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nkubkbcer], 
because  the  final  printing  of  it  was  c(»n- 
pleted  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  left  for 
my  home  in  New  Mexico.  This  was  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  Oongress  by  3  or 
4  days.  I  had  gone  through  the  report 
in  advance.    When  it  came  time  to  re- 


port, the  Soiator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NsvBSsan]  submitted  the  report.  We 
had  done  everything  we  had  to  do  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Senate. 
I  cannot  understand  the  Senator  from 
Utah  complaining  about  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  instructi<m  did 
not  say  the  committee  had  to  report  a 
resoluticm.  It  did  not  say  "report  a 
resoluticm." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  stated,  "with  re- 
spect to  their  implementation."  It  did 
not  say  "report  on  the  day  of  the  week 
or  on  the  weather." 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  did  not  say  "the 
Senate  had  to  adopt  a  resolution." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  that  the  pending  measure  is  not 
in  full  c<»npliance  with  the  language  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  resolution  is  not. 
I  pointed  that  out  in  my  statement.  I 
do  not  care  to  go  over  the  argument 
now.  Senate  Resoluti<»i  148  has  never 
been  submitted  to  the  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  no  require- 
mmt  that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
States.  The  language  is  that  It  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  If  I  had  submit- 
ted it  to  the  States  before  I  submitted 
it  to  the  S^mate,  the  whole  Senate  would 
have  lisen  and  torn  me  to  shreds. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  doctrine  in  it  should  now 
be  presented  to  all  the  States  before  we 
adopt  it.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  hav- 
ing a  program  in  accordance  with  stand- 
ards with  which  the  States  would  be 
willing  to  live.  It  is  highly  important 
that  they  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
give  their  views.  If  we  went  ahead  with- 
out giving  the  States  an  omwrtunlty  to 
give  their  views,  we  might  be  in  a  worse 
sittiatton  than  what  we  now  face. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  that  back  in 
1946  we  had  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
River  Basin  Cotnmittee  make  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  projects. 

It  was  set  up  to  report  to  the  Federal 
Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Committee, 
composed  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army;  Departaient  of  the 
Interior;  Department  of  Agriculture;  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  report  Is  a  re- 
port on  the  Proposed  Practices  for  Eco- 
nomic Analysis  of  River  Basin  Projects. 
The  foreword  states : 

In  1948  the  Federal  Inter-Agency  River 
Basin  Ocnnmtttee  appointed  a  Subcommittee 
on  Benefits  and  Costs  for  the  purpose  ot 
formulating  jnutuaUy  acceptable  prtnclplas 
and  procedures  for  determining  benefflts  and 
costs  for  water  resources  inrojects. 

After  oonilderation  of  the  benefit-ooet  prac- 
tices currently  in  use  and  of  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  river  basin  proj- 
ects uninfluenced  by  current  practices  and 
legal  or  administrative  limitations,  the  sub- 
committee considered  various  approaches  to 
the  problem  and  presented  Its  conclusions  in 
this  report.  Proposed  Practices  for  Boonomlc 
Analysis  of  River  Basin  Projects.  There  are 
attended  summaries  oi  previous  suboommlt- 
tes  r^yjrts  on  the  quaUtative  aspects  and 
measurement  aspects  of  beneflt-oost  prac- 
tices which  were  in  use  when  the  reports 
were  issued. 


At  Its  meeting  on  May  36,  1050.  the  Psd- 
eral  Inter-Agency  River  Basin  Oonunlttes 
considersd  tbe  report  of  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Beneflts  and  Costs  and  ad<^yted  it  as  a 
basis  for  oonsldsration  by  the  partteipattng 
agencies  as  to  appUeaUon  in  their  respectivs 
flelds  of  activity  in  river  basin  development. 
Tbe  oommlttee  also  authorlaed  transmittal 
of  the  report  to  the  President's  Water  Bs- 
sources  Policy  Commission  and  arranged  for 
reproduction  of  tbe  report  to  fadlltata  eon- 
sideration  of  the  proposed  practiesa  by  all 
concerned. 

I  desired  to  hare  that  In  the  1t>ooa» 
in  connection  with  the  statement  about 
Budget  Circular  A-47,  and  when  it  orig- 
inated. That,  by  the  way.  is  one  of  the 
reports  which  I  am  sure  the  Senators  are 
acquainted  with. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  win  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSCnr.  Yes;  I  am  ham>y  to 
yield.   

Mr.  KERR.  The  Proposed  Practices 
for  Econcnnic  Analysis  of  River  Basin 
Projects,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  ireferred,  in  tbe  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a  creature 
entirely  of  the  executive  tatmch  of  the 
Government ;  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  tbe  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commissicm. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Ye>.  The  point  li 
that  the  Constitution  clearly  states  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  to  determlna. 
Any  time  we  have  to  abdicate  and  let  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  take  over,  we 
ought  to  move  out  of  these  seats  and  let 
the  Commission  members  sit  in  them. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  do  the  work.  Win 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tea.  I  only  wish 
to  say  that  when  we  had  this  matter  un« 
der  discussion  in  the  committee  the  tw» 
people  who  shouted  the  loudest  about  it 
were  from  the  minority  side.  Now  we 
have  lHt>ught  in  the  resolution  to  fuUm 
what  they  wanted,  and  four  memlwia  of 
the  minority  say  that  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  committee  wliidi 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  the 
honcR'  of  representing  in  part  and  the 
committee  which  the  Senator  tram  Okla- 
homa had  the  honor  of  representing  in 
part,  in  the  deliberations  on  this  ques- 
tion, contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
various  States  would  be  represented  in 
the  tribunal  to  whom  the  report  was  to 
be  made,  and  to  whom  the  resoluticm  was 
to  be  reported? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  would  be  true 
eventually,  yea. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  contonplate  the  possibili^ 
that  the  State  ot  Utah  was  represented 
here? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tes.  WeU  reprs- 
sented. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  did  tbe  Soiator  from 
New  Mexico 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
wait  a  minute,  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
first  question  more  fully.  The  State  of 
Utah  is  well  represented,  yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Soiator  from 
New  Mexico  presume  that  the  Tcrfoe  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  might  be  beard, 
representing  such  State? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  and  I  have  worked 
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together  on  reclamation  ao  long  that  I 
find  it  dUBcolt  to  comment  upon  tbe  fact 
Uiat  we  have  a  difficult  over  tbe  iireeent 

resolution. 

Bfr.  KERR.  WHI  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  aiiestlon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield^ 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  tbe  Senator  see  in 
the  press  recently  a  statement  attributed 
to  a  former  President  with  reference  to 
the  man  cvirrently  in  the  job,  to  the  effect 
that  he  did  mighty  well  in  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  stations,  when  be  was 
told  what  to  do? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes.    I  saw  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  thought  occur 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  by  quoting  re- 
sults of  works  brought  about  under  that 
former  President,  which  he  now  is  spon- 
soring with  such  vigor,  indicates  that 
perhaps  he  wants  tbe  current  occupant 
of  the  position,  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources, to  let  a  preceding  President  ten 
him  what  to  do? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
would  want  to  comment  upon  that  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  stated  that  the  Incremental 
method  is  really  not  a  method  at  all. 
Perhaps  that  is  so,  but  it  is  the  method 
used  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  in  which  the  Senator  Is  very 
much  interested. 

I  also  invite  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  colleagije,  the  Sena, 
tor  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  I  with 

Whom  I  served  in  the  House  and  for 
whom  I  have  had  the  highest  respect 
for  many  long  years,  commented  upon 
the  entire  situation  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  like  to  read  part  of 
What  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  page  will  the  Senator  read? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  desire  to  read  from 
page  6  of  the  Joint  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control — Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  Senate  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  The  Senator  from  Sooth  Da- 
kota said  when  I  was  attempting  to  find 
if  he  desired  to  go  tiack  and  cover  every- 
thing: 

I  am  not  sure  if  we  are  going  to  take  the 
Whole  field  of  the  existing  statutes.  I  think 
tliat  there  la  some  clarification  needed  in 
existing  statutes,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
and  the  agencies  might  b«  forgiven  for 
some  confusion,  because  of  a  difference  in 
language  and  a  possible  difference  In  Inter- 
pretation, but  1  am  sure  If  3rou  were  to  ask 
an  average  Member  of  Congress  he  would 
•ay  we  should  have  a  yardstick  that  was 
consistent  with  Itself  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  valuation  of  the  project  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs.  Or  if  exceptions  are  to  be 
made,  that  there  should  be  a  specific  legis- 
lative exception  for  that. 

I  Wish  to  pause  there  to  say  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  more. 

The  SenatcHT  from  South  Dakota  then 
went  on  to  state: 

We  found  in  tome  tawtanees  tbat  ttier* 
was  a  difference  between  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 


the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget.  I  think  jln  the 
earlier  years  that  we  were  conalderlne  here 
in  this  room,  when  you  were  presidiag,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  found  a  difference  of  a>lnlon 
between  tttese  two  large  agendes,  aad  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  reoommeided  a 
solution,  but  there  was  nobody  to  be  the 
referee  with  a  final  determination.     [ 

I  have  to  say  that  was  correct,  because 
I  had  presided  on  the  occasion  when 
thet«  was  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  there  was 
not  any  power  on  earth  which  seemed 
to  be  able  to  get  them  together.  >  That 
was  the  function  of  the  Congress.! 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  then 
said:  j 

Now,  there  are  different  methods  pf  ap- 
proaching evaluation.  It  seems  to  n»  that 
the  suggestion  in  this  resolution  for,  \ising 
aU  three  methods,  (1)  separable  c^-re- 
ntalnlng  benefits,  (2)  priority  of  us*,  and 
(3)  incremental  cost,  is  a  good  one,  ind  aU 
of  those  methods  should  be  considerec  when 
projects  are  reported  on. 

I  can  (Mily  say  this  is  a  matter  oi  indi- 
vidual judgment.  The  Senator  '  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  who  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works— end  I 
think  he  served  valuably — urged  that  this 
be  done.  There  are  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  the  Senator's  State,  and  he  knows 
that  one  cannot  have  two  different  sets 
of  standards,  with  people  saying,  j"This 
Is  not  any  good,"  or  "This  is  flnfe."  or 
"This  one  is  not  any  good,"  using  ^iffer- 
ent  standards  to  make  the  deterfaina- 
tions.  j 

So  I  say  to  Senators  that  I  do  not|  want 
anyone  to  believe  that  this  is  a  partisan 
situation.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Cask]  went  out  of  his  Way  to 
say  that  the  things  in  the  resolution 
were  good.  The  Senator  had  m$de  a 
study  of  them,  and  knew  them  to  be 
good. 

On  the  next  page  of  that  same  hearing 
^  a  matter  which  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  senior  Sepaator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  The^e  are 
listed  some  projects  which  it  then  ap- 
peared the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
holding  up.  Those  projects  are  llsl|ed  on 
page  7  of  the  hearings.  Includedi  with 
the  various  other  projects  is  tht  Big 
Sandy  Creek  project  in  Colorado.  \ 

If  I  rraiember  correctly — an4  my 
memory  may  be  playing  me  a  trick,  but 
I  do  not  believe  so — while  we  were  there 
and  almost  while  we  had  the  Corns  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army  on  the  hot  ^t,  a 
way  was  found  to  make  it  possible  to 
approve  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  project, 
and  it  did  receive  approvaL  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  concede  that 
the  project  has  been  approved.  It  was 
approved  simply  because  we  said,  ''It  Is 
not  right  to  set  up  a  standard  which  the 
Congress  did  not  intend."  So  the  proj- 
ect was  approved.  j 

We  went  to  the  other  projects.  Nbt  all 
of  them  received  approval,  for  refaons 
that  could  be  explained,  I  am  Isure. 
There  were  four  projects  in  Texa$  ap- 
proved almost  the  next  day.  THat  is 
about  the  right  average— one  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  four  In  Texas.  None- 
theless, that  Is  what  happened.  Thfe  sit- 
uation was  rather  serious. 


The  Senator  from  North  Da^cota  (Mr. 
YouwGl  came  in.  He  was  disappointed. 
He  said: 

Z  just  read  that  the  Swan  BxilTalo  Creek 

project  in  North  £>akota  la  among  those  that 
are  tied  up.  as  weU  as  the  Blm  River  project 
in  North  Dakota,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
out  why  these  cannot  be  blasted  looee 
somehow.  I  tried  to  find  out  as  [to  the  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  and  X  admit  commete,  total, 
and  utter  defeat  in  trying  to  flnq  TVhy  it  la 
Btm  held  up.  { 

I  submit  that  a  member  of  tne  United 
States  Senate  who  is  interested  in  a 
project  has  a  right  to  have  some  sort  of 
answer.  Here  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  he 
could  not  get  an  answer.  He  could  not 
get  his  project  jarred  loose,  and  he  could 
not  obtain  any  answer  as  to  why  it  could 
not  be  Jarred  loose.  The  Department 
absolutely  refused  to  tell  anyone  why. 

We  do  not  believe  that  such  cu-bitrary 
discretion  is  right.  The  lawj  provides 
that  the  projects  shall  be  subknltted  to 
the  Congress  through  the  OfBce  of  the 
President.  It  does  not  say  tha^  they  are 
to  be  blocked  by  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  that  they  are  sent  there  to  be 
held  up.  with  a  refusal  to  ai^wer  any 
questions.  The  projects  are  s^nt  to  the 
Office  of  the  President.  The  Office  of  the 
President  may  turn  down  a  project,  but 
if  it  does  timi  down  a  project,  it  ought 
to  say  why  it  turned  it  down,  and  what 
was  believed  to  be  unsound  ahout  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  he  could  not  obtain  any  sort  of 
answer  as  to  why  certain  projiects  were 

held  up.  That  is  why,  as  we  iiro?re8sed 
with  the  hearings,  we  felt  ithat  thii 
report  had  to  be  made.  j 

I  hope  the  Senate  Is  ready  tJo  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  what  the  Senate  told  it  to 
do.  If  the  Senate  wishes  to  k^ecommit 
the  resolution  after  we  have  done  what 
we  were  told  to  do,  I  do  not  know  what 
we  shall  do.  I  would  almost  say  that  the 
Senate  was  in  contempt  of  the  Members 
whom  the  Senate  directed  to  do  certahi 
things,  rather  than  the  Memtiers  being 
in  contempt  of  the  Senate.  IT  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  send  something  ba<ik  to  the 
committee  after  having  told  the  com- 
mittee to  do  something.  I  do  hot  know 
what  further  we  can  do.  We  tried  as 
hard  as  possible  to  establish  Some  sort 
of  evaluatlcm.  so  that  these  ^questions 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
Members  of  Congress  might  flnj  out  why 
their  projects  were  being  reused.  If 
they  were  being  refused. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  f actj  that  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution,  inj  the  first 
place,  constitute,  at  the  most.  ^  request 
of  the  executive  agencies  for  sidditional 
Information  on  projects  with  reference 
to  which  the  agencies  are  making  re- 
ports to  the  committees?  j 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  Correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  also  a  {fact  that 
the  committee  included  ttoeael  alterna- 
tive methods  of  determining  the  cost- 


benefit  ratio  because  of  the 
action  of  the  executive  branch 


arbitrary 
in  limit- 
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ing  its  report*  to  tbe  commltteee  to 
evaluation  on  the  basis  d  coct-bencflt 
ratio  qweiflcations  whteh  had  been  pre- 
scribed only  by  the  oaeutive? 

Mr.  ANDKBSOif.    Ttoat  Is  eornet. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  not  In  onlcr  to  de- 
prive the  executive  of  any  prerogative 
it  may  have.  After  It  has  submitted  a 
report  in  accordance  with  ttie  provisions 
of  the  resolution,  it  can  stUI  make  its 
recommoklatlon  to  aiH>rove  or  disap- 
prove. However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
imder  tbe  law  its  f imction  is  to  investi- 
gate a  project  and  report  upon  it  to  the 
committees  of  the  Ooniieae,  the  gist  of 
this  resolution  is  to  request  the  execu- 
tive departments  to  submit  informa- 
tion on  different  bases  of  consideration 
than  those  to  which  (he  Budget  Bureau 
has  arbitrarily  chosen  to  limit  its  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  ANDBtSCMf.  That  !■  atooiutdy 
correct. 

Bfr.  WATKIN8.  Mr.  Prerident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  departments,  npon  a  reqoest  from 
either  of  the  eooimittees,  would  give  it 
such  information  as  M  asked  for,  if  they 
had  such  Information? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  ft  Is  not 
true.  I  am  sure  that  the  SaaaJUsr  fronx 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yomre)  would  not 
mislead  the  eommitiee.  He  said  he  had 
been  tryinc  to  find  out  why  be  eoold  not 
get  his  projects  approved.  The  depart- 
ments wouM  gtve  him  no  Infonnatioa 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  What  about  the  com- 
mittee? Did  the  committee  ask  for  in- 
formation and  was  It  turned  down? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  do  not  aay  that 

the  oommlttee  was  turned  down.  I  do 
not  wish  to  answer,  becaoee  I  do  not 
remember  whether  we  adCed  for  answers 
that  day  or  not.  However,  I  know  that 
the  representatives  of  the  department* 
did  not  volunteer  any  information, 

Lei  me  say  to  tbe  Senator  from  Utah 
that  when  the  Big  Sandy  project  In 
Colorado  was  approved  the  departmenta 
did  not  give  as  a  Mt  more  explanatkm 
as  to  K^  they  had  reversed  themselves 
than  they  had  glvoi  prevloudy.  When 
they  aM>roved  the  four  proiects  in  Texas, 
they  did  not  give  way  reasons.  They 
said,  in  efleet.  "You  can  tuiah  up  a  UtUe. 
We  have  taken  this  much  off  your  back.** 

I  submit  that  we  were  entitled  to  more 
Information  tttan  that. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
when  a  committee  makes  a  request  of 
one  of  the  departments,  it  eventually 
obtains  a  report?  Ttet  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. We  get  the  report  eventually. 
It  may  not  eeme  at  the  time  we  eapeet 
it. 

Mr.  ANDERSOIf.  I  want  it  to  come 
during  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  finally  obtained 
a  report  on  the  Cdorafdo  River  storage 
project.  It  reqaired  2  years,  bat  it  finally 
came  In. 

Mr.  AlfDER90If.  I  asree  that  the 
Senator  waited  a  long  time,  and  I  waited 
with  him.  I  do  not  praise  such  actloQ 
on  the  part  of  a  Democratic  offlcehoVler 
any  more  than  I  would  in  the  caae  of  a 
Republican  olftcchokieT. 


Mr.  WATKUfS.  Tlie  admhilstration 
of  these  programs  has  been  abB<duttiy 
nonpartisan  or  bipartisan.  I  belle  ve  that 
before  we  adopt  a  proposal  of  the  kind 
set  forth  in  the  resohition,  which  appar- 
ently would  establish  tests  which  we 
wotfld  finally  evohre,  the  subject  dioald 
be  given  more  study  than  we  have  given 
It.  

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  teO  the  Sen- 
at<»'  how  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  the 
executive  departments  have  been.  Two 
small  projects  went  to  the  President  oi 
the  United  States,  namely,  the  Weber 
project  In  Utah  and  the  Yermejo  project 
in  New  Mexico.  They  were  on  all  fours. 
The  President  approved  the  Weber  proj- 
ect In  Idaho  and  vetoed  tbe  Vermejo 
project  In  New  Mexico,  from  which  am 
I  to  conehide  that  the  action  was  non- 
partisan? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  President  wrote  a  veto  message  In 
connection  with  ttie  Weber  project,  and 
finally  approved  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tes.  That  was  Ir- 
rttatlBg,  but  ft  was  an  right.  In  the 
final  analysis,  we  got  the  Vennejo  project 
through. 

We  in  the  West  have  had  to  fight  long 
and  hard  for  these  projects.  That  is 
why  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  XTtah  that 
I  believe  this  restrintian  Is  a  step  in  the 
rl^it  direction. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  believe  that  the 
step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  a 
much  better  step  if  we  were  to  establish 
criteria  which  had  been  tried  by  some 

of  the  people  who  must  live  under  this 
regulation,  and  whose  projects  will  be 
affected  by  it.  I  believe  that  a  resolution 
should  not  be  adopted  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  mean  to  adopt  the 
resolution  now. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  is  pro- 
posing to  adopt  it  in  too  big  a  hurry, 
before  It  has  been  tested  and  tried. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  held  a  long 
hearing,  We  allowed  anyone  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  testify  who 
wished  to  do  so.  We  did  not  close  the 
door  on  anyone. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  was  no  hear- 
ing on  the  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion I4S.  Hiere  was  a  hearing  on  the 
other  resolution,  but  not  on  this  one. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion was  written  after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  TlM  text  of  Senate 
Resolution  148  was  before  us  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thought  tbe 
amendment  was  drafted  afterward. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  page  1  of  the  hearing,  he  win 
see  that  the  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tttgiiiar 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  jobxtly.  Then  I  used  this  lan- 
guage: 

At  this  point  a  coi>7  of  Senate  RMOlutlan 
148  wm  be  Included  la.  tbe  reeord. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Were  Xtvt  wltnesBes 
asked  about  the  proTl8k)DB  of  that  par- 
ticular resolution? 

Ux,  ANDERSON.  They  certainly 
were. 

Mr.  QOLDWATESt  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yieUt 


Mr.  ANDBtaOlf .  The  reeotetlon 
amended  alter  ttie  bearing.  That 
the  purpose  of  bcrtdlnc  ttie  bearing. 

Mr.  CK)U7WATBR.  That  Is  an  rtght; 
bat  the  representatives  of  some  of  the 
States  with  whom  I  have  been  In  ctmtact 
did  not  understand  that  they  were  ooni- 
menttng  on  Senate  Resolution  148.  They 
were  discussing  the  necessity  of  getting 
something  done.  If  we  had  wanted  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  Senate  Rescdutlon 
148  we  cooM  have  done  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  as  the  son  of  a  pom-  Swede,  I  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
plain  English.  However,  I  thought  I 
could  read  pretty  well,  and  I  thou£^t  I 
was  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  have  done  In  this  situation.  It  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  fun  compliance  with. 
Senate  Resolution  281. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  On  many  occa- 
sions in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Senate  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  have  felt  keenly  the  lade 
of  dispatch  with  which  agencies  down- 
town have  sent  reports  on  l^islation  to 
eommtttees  of  CaDgxcaa.  I  can  recall  one 
Indian  bill  urtxieh  we  reported  from  eom- 
mlttee  with  the  aid  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexioo.  in  etmnectioB  with  whi^ 
we  Ignored  tttB  fact  that  tbe  Boreaa  oC 
the  Budget  had  not  subeoiMed  a  report, 
although  the  biU  had  been  before  tho 
committee  for  many  moDths. 

Therefore^  in  general  and  in  essence  I 
believe  that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Me»ico  is  getting  at.  and  what  those  o< 
us  who  object  to  Senate  Resolution 
148  are  trying  to  get  at.  is  pretty  much 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Of  course.  I 
speak  only  for  myself  when  I  say  that 
I  believe  the  obiections  I  have  to  tbe 
ooDdusloQs  which  Senata  Reeolation 
148  seems  to  reach  are  that  we  bava 
not  pinned  down  the  executive  branch  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  would  like  to 
pin  it  down  if  we  are  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate under  the  sMaimption  that  we  mast 
have  executive  committee  reports  In  or- 
der to  legislate. 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  neo- 
essaxily  be  hidebound  by  that  aasumi*- 
tion.  namely,  that  we  must  wait  for  re- 
ports by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by 
the  Departmait  of  the  Interior,  and  by 
other  agencies  of  GovemmenL 

We  now  have  before  us  In  Senate  Reso- 
lution 148  the  recommendation  that 
there  be  6  different  estimates  on  6  differ- 

I  do  not  UA  that  that  is  a  sufflfiicnt]y 
ciear-cut  expression  by  the  coBunittea. 
I  believe  that  the  bureaus  concerned 
would  perhaps  confuse  us  mflretbaah^ 
us  under  such  a  recammcndation.  Wa 
could  reduce  that  confusion . 

What  I  fear — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  unrttrstanrti  my 
Xeeliag — ^is  that  we  might  hava  brom^t 
before  ua  a  great  many  cats  and  da^s 
whiA  bad  been  reieoted  by  dUierenl 
committees  cCOof^fM  m  ottacr  words, 
aiiat  I  am  trying  to  say  to  ttie  Senator 
tram  New  Mciteo  is  that,  In  general.  X 
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agree  with  what  Is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  resolution,  but  my  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  if  we  were  to  consider 
the  subject  a  little  Icmger  and  in  greater 
detail,  we  could  reduce  it  to  specifics,  and 
in  that  way  get  down  to  a  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  the  executive 
branch  to  give  us  what  we  want  and  when 
we  want  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  we  tried  to  do  that.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  distributed  copies  of  the  resolution 
quite  generally.  We  asked  for  a  great 
many  comments,  and  we  received  a  great 
many  comments. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  wondered  if  we 
had  the  resolution  under  consideration 
In  committee.  Of  course,  we  had  it  imder 
consideration.  We  received  testimony  on 
It  from  a  great  many  people. 

What  did  we  do?  The  original  resolu- 
tion stated: 

with  respect  to  each  potential  project.  In 
addition  to  a  description  of  the  project,  the 
information  should  Include,  but  not  be  limi- 
ted to— 

( 1 )  Estimated  costs  of  construction ,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement,  together 
with  a  plain  and  succinct  statement  of  the 
basis  upon  which  all  such  estimates  are  made. 

After  we  concluded  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution,  and  after  we 
had  called  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
we  Changed  that  language  to  read: 

(1)  Complete  description  of  project,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  major  project  facility. 

That  language  was  not  drawn  from 
thin  air;  it  was  drawn  from  long  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  delivered  by 
experts  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Are  we  to  throw  it  all  out? 

The  next  provision,  with  reference  to 
the  estimated  costs  of  construction,  was 
left  in  the  resolution,  tis  it  was  stated 
originally. 

The  whole  resolution  was  worked  over 
In  what  I  regarded  as  a  very  careful  eval- 
uation of  the  whole  subject. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
If  he  understood  the  careful  way  in 
which  we  worked  on  the  resolution,  and 
knew  of  the  number  of  days  that  we 
worked  on  it,  he  would  not  feel  that  the 
resolution  should  be  returned  to  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  knows  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  the  highest  regard 
for  the  assiduous  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  applies  himself. 
It  is  very  difficult.  Indeed,  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  to  find  himself  in  dis- 
agreement with  his  friend  from  New 
Mexico.  I  believe  this  is  probably  only 
the  second  time  that  I  have  had  occasion 
to  disagree  with  him. 

What  confuses  me,  and  what  confuses 
my  people  in  Arizona  who  are  concerned 
with  water,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  six 
different  ways  of  reaching  the  estimates. 
I  agree  that  It  is  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 


Army  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  pa3^  at- 
tention to  the  Reclamation  Bureau  knd 
its  problems;  however.  I  do  not  beleve 
that  it  is  wise  to  provide  six  diflef-ent 
ways  to  get  around  this  "pole."  I  tl^ink 
we  could  reduce  the  problem  to  a  simple 
formula  which  would  take  care  of  J  the 
situation.  i 

What  I  am  afraid  of — and  this  rear 
is  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  peopl^  in 
Arizona  who  are  interested  in  wat$r — 
is  that  we  will  find  a  way  somehow  of 
approving  any  project  that  might  come 
up,  regardless  of  whether  it  can  stand 
on  the  old  standards  which  have  woi  ked 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  Irom 
Arizona  believes  it  looks  as  thoug  i  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  p  ob- 
lem  to  a  single,  simple  formula,  ram 
reminded  of  a  story,  which  perhaps  is 
not  a  true  story.  It  concerns  a  great 
monarch  who  asked  his  wise  men  tq  re- 
duce all  the  wisdom  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  single  book.  When  that  was  done, 
they  were  asked  to  reduce  it  all  \o  a 
single  chapter;  then  to  a  single  pfge; 
th;n  to  a  single  sentence;  then  to  a 
single  word.  The  single  word  was  "per- 
haps." I 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
if  we  reduce  this  formula  much  f urtjher, 
all  we  will  get  is  "perhaps."  J 

We  have  tried  to  get  the  best  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  best 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  "Ihey 
have  said  to  us.  "This  is  the  best  way  we 
know  how  it  can  be  done." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
if  he  knows  of  a  better  way.  I  would  Hike 
to  hear  it.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
did  not  have  any  better  way.  Neither 
did  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  nor  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army.  Th  sre- 
fore  we,  with  our  limited  wisdom,  did 
not  have  it  either. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presic  ent, 
will  the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  wis  i  to 
draw  out  this  .discussion  any  furthe:  .  I 
agree  that  the  Senator's  basis  Is  a  '  ^ery 
valid  one,  and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  trying 
to  reach  the  same  goal.  That  is  one  more 
reason  why  I  think  the  subject  ought  to 
receive  further  consideration.  However, 
I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point.  There- 
fore, with  the  Senator's  consent  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  brief  re- 
marks that  I  have  prepared  on  this  Sub- 
ject. 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ««r. 
J\vrps  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  any  obiec- 
tion?  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATXMSMT    BT     SKNATOK    GOLDWATXB 

The  Congress  is  getting  ready  to  raise  the 
Federal  debt  limit  to  $280  billion.  We  are 
faced  with  the  largest  peacetime  budg*  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  Most  of  ua  are 
Interested  in  economy  in  government.  We 
have  had  the  Hoover  Commission,  ouljslde 
consulting  firms,  and  Congressional  cominlt- 
tees  spend  many  months  trying  to  flgurei  out 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  cost  of  govern- 
ment. I 

One  very  real  way  of  reducing  costs  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  eliminate  luinecessary  andf un- 


productive work  In  the  various  agencies  of 
government.  This  can  be  done  wltiiout  re- 
ducing services  to  people  or  dlmlnis|iing  our 
program  of  natural  resource  development. 
But  instead  of  reducing  work  her4  we  are 
with  Senate  Resolution  148  telling  I  the  two 
agencies  responsible  for  most  of  ou^  natural 
resource  development  that  in  tha  future. 
Instead  of  preparing  1  estimate  on  the 
economic  features  of  a  project,  thjey  must 
prepare  6  different  estimates  on  6  differ- 
ent assumptions.  That  is  a  little  worse  than 
an  order  I  saw  the  military  put  ouit  during 
World  War  n.  It  said  "in  order]  to  save 
paperwork  in  the  future  submit  1|3  copies 
instead  of  the  presently  prescribed  8."  In 
addition  to  that,  this  resolution  would  re- 
quire the  reporting  agency  to  throw]  in  all  of 
the  intangible  benefits  it  can  think  of  and 
then  get  out  the  crystal  ball  and  see  if  it  can 
think  of  any  future  uses  that  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  develop  sometime  dur- 
ing the  useful  life  of  the  project,  wilcb  may 
be  one  or  two  hundred  yeexs  from  liow.    . 

We  would  not  be  kidding  anyone  put  our- 
selves with  a  resolution  Uke  thatl  AU  it 
means  for  us  is  to  try  to  drag  inj  for  au- 
thorization some  of  the  old  "cats  ahd  dogs" 
that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  l^pection 
under  sound  economic  an!U3rsls.  Then  we 
can  tell  our  constituents  that  we  got  their 
project  authorized.  But  what  Is  the  good  of 
authorizing  a  project  unless  It  has  a  good 
chance  of  being  buUt.  | 

According  to  my  information  we  have 
enough  projects  already  authorizedj  to  keep 
the  Engineers  busy  for  17  years  land  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  bxisy  for  130  years 
at  the  present  rate  of  annual  appropria- 
tions. In  addition  to  that  we  have  good 
sound  projects  that  have  not  as  vet  been 
authorized.  If  we  are  going  to  Imd  false 
encouragement  to  the  people  by  opting  up 
the  floodgates  and  attempting  to  qualify 
for  authorization  any  and  every  project  that 
might  be  proposed,  whether  It  is  lound  or 
not,  all  we  will  do  is  clutter  up  the  field 
of  resource  development  and  delay  projects 
that  should   be  constructed.  | 

As  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  in  the 
Senate  of  land  and  water  develoj^ment,  X 
readily  admit  that  the  Congress  sho|uld  spell 
out  some  land  and  water  development  pol- 
icies Instead  of  the  piecemeal  pmethods 
that  have  been  xised  in  the  pcustj  When 
that  is  done  we  wUl  then  be  able  td  proceed 
In  an  orderly  manner  with  some  degree  of 
\iniformlty  in  developing  our  land  and  water 
resources.  | 

But  these  policies  should  be  spell^  out  In 
law  after  full  consideration  by  botll  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  by  the  Executilve.  The 
many  outside  organizations  vitallBr  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  should  have  [the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  views.]  Senate 
Resolution  148  by  Its  own  admission  imder 
section  5  has  not  received  proper  or  Adequate 
consideration.  It  would  have  no  force  and 
effect  of  law.  The  other  body  haa  Jtut  as 
much  right  as  we  have  to  set  up  some  stand- 
ards they  require,  and  their  requirements 
might  be  contrary  to  those  set  \ip  tmder 
this  resolution.  All  we  would  do  under 
this  resolution  is  further  confuse  a^  subject 
that  is  already  confused  by  inadequate  and 
conflicting  acts  of  the  Congress,     j 

There  Is  no  more  important  a  mltter  the 
Congress  is  required  to  consider  Inqur  civU- 
lan  economy  than  the  proper  benefclal  de- 
velopment of  OMx  land  and  water  resoiirces. 
Why  do  we  treat  so  Important  a  subject  in 
such  an  inadequate  manner  as  i^  repre- 
sented by  the  resolution  tmder  considera- 
tion. If  our  present  method  of  1  treating 
with  land  and  water  development  1b  incon- 
sistent and  Inadequate — and  I  think  It  is — 
let's  correct  It,  but  let's  correct  M  in  the 
proper  way.  Let's  prepare  legislation  that 
can  be  considered  by  the  prop^  com- 
mittees in  both  bodies  after  hea^ngs  at 
which  the  pubUc  and  interested  agencies  of 
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Oovemaaent  ftave  the  opportvnHy  to  expreM 
ttidr  vlewB.  liken  we  caa  tunre  a  low — 
eometfr^^g  to  work  vttli  and  work  wtttatn. 

Let  xm  not  go  off  with  wamm  haU-thou^t- 
out  resolution  that  has  no  effect  of  law  anA 
can  only  serve  to  further  confitse  the  isBua, 
and  which  places  additional,  unnecessary 
work  on  ova  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Fteililen^  will  the 
Senator  ylekl? 

Mr.  ANPgRSOM.    I  ytekL 

Mr.  KKRR.  The  Senator  from  Arl- 
aooa  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  tiave 
referred  to  the  stx  alteniate  ways  tn 
which  the  executive  agencies  would  be 
requested  to  fumlsli  estimates  of  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  a  proposed  project 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they 
Inchide,  first,  the  methods  which  the 
agencies  themselrea,  on  tbit^  own  ini- 
tiative, have  been  using  In  submitting 
reports  to  Congress,  and  some  additional 
one*  which  we  in  the  two  committees 
thought  would  be  beneficial  for  Con- 
gress  to  have  in  order  that  It  might  eon- 
sider  the  economic  value  of  a  project  on 
the  basis  of  information  It  had  received 
as  to  a  formnla  which  the  cammittees 
thought  would  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.         

Mr.  ANDCBSOIC.  Tes.  It  Is  very 
much  in  point  with  the  comment  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  made.  He  does 
not  want  to  see  a  bunch  of  cats  and 
dogi  dragged  in.  NeitlierdoL  But  the 
committee  sat  down  and  said,  "These 
are  things  which  the  departments  are 
now  using.  In  artrtitinn,  we  think  cer- 
tain Other  things  ought  to  be  brought 
out."  We.  therefore,  proceeded  to  list 
fhem.  But  the  enumeration  of  that  list 
does  not  mean  that  the  hd  will  be  taken 
off  every  sort  of  project;  on  the  contrary, 
there  must  be  a  basis  in  law  as  a  re- 
quirement for  the  KwhmiMlon  of  ttiem 
Items. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexleo  and  the  Senator  from  CMdahoma 
would  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
Ksoa  that  we  would  not  want  to  open 
the  door  to  authorising  any  eat  or  dog, 
which  is  the  phrase  I  b^eve  he  iised, 
in  the  way  of  a  project.  But  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  agree  with 
me  that  neither  do  we  want  to  be  lim- 
ited to  an  arbitrary  set  of  standards  tn 
fixing  the  value  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
be  unable  to  cnniridrr  the  evaluatiac  of 
a  project  upon  any  other  basis  except 
the  ttntted  one  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  AlfDBlBOK.  Yes.  I  also  want 
to  say  that  that  standard  should  not. 
properly,  be  used.  The  standard  should 
be  fixed  by  Congress,  not  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  We  did  not  feel  that 
Congress  riunild  abdicate  this  fldd  and 
let  the  Bin'eau  of  the  Budget  set  the 
standard.  That  would  lead  to  certain 
general  dUOcuItles. 

When  General  Itschner  testified,  we 
asked  him  about  certain  things  He 
said: 


It  is  ny  opteloa  that  this 
avoidably  requires  a  decision  by  hi^i 
thfleitjr  as  to  whether  Budget  CticMiar  A-47 
applies  or  doea  not  ajiplj  to  work,  under 
both  agencies. 


Someone  wil!  have  to  resolve  that 
question  at  some  time.  What  was  hap- 
pening was  that  a  project  would  be 
looked  at  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Department  of  Agricnlture 
representatives,  applying  certain  definite 
tests  for  further  activity  of  the  soil, 
would  decide  that  the  project  was  not 
good. 

Then  someong  would  a^  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  to  look  at  the  project, 
and  they,  having  a  great  deal  of  extra 
money  for  flood  control,  would  say.  '"This 
project  Is  all  ri^t." 

People  said  that  the  answer  dei>ended 
on  which  door  one  entered.  If  he  went 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
would  be  turned  down:  if  he  went  to  the 
Corps  oi  Army  Engineers,  his  project 
would  be  aecei^ted. 

That  is  why  we  ought  to  have  stand- 
ards which  apply  equally.  We  are  trying 
to  aocompli&h  that  object.  I  was  trying 
to  estabiifih  a  standard  which  was  sen- 
sible and  oould  be  Uved  with. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  BtXiAior  yield? 

Mr.  AITOERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Several  times  in  his 
latter  remarks  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said  that  Congreas  will  exercise 
the  funetkm  of  laying  down  criteria 
iiHiich  shall  guide  in  the  approval  of 
these  projects.  It  is  upon  that  point  that 
I  am  in  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Instead  of  Congress  doing  It.  the  Senate 
is  trying  to  do  it.  Prom  that  standpoint. 
I  should  Uke  to  pose  my  question  <m  the 
basis  of  Senate  Resolution  281.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  read  the  res- 
<^tkm,  but  may  I  also  read  it?  Afto- 
the  whereas  ckwam  are  act  forth,  it  is 
stated: 

Jtetolretf ,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  stabilization  of  tbe  national  econ- 
flcof  and  the  ef  eetuatlon  of  the  wiaeei.  most 
orderly,  and  naost  economic  utilization  oX  the 
land  and  water  resoxirces  of  the  Nation  for 
the  wMest  public  benefit  require  that  the 
Oongress  contlnoe  to  ezerctee  aU  of  Ita 
cousUtuttonal  powers. 

My  question  Is.  How  is  the  direction  of 
this  resolution  being  carried  out.  that 
Congress  siiall  exercise  Its  constitutional 
poweis.  when  only  the  Senate  is  doing 
tt? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  this  resolution 
would  do,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  say  that  when  the  material 
comes  to  us.  we  in  the  Senate  win  be 
able  to  require  that  the  department  sub- 
mit the  basis  on  which  It  approves  or 
rejects  a  project.  We  think  t2iat  is  nec- 
essary. If  the  other  House  does  not  be- 
lieve so.  it  has  the  right  to  shoot  craps 
while  deciding  whether  to  pass  the  bin 
or  not.  But  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  will  try  to  ascertain 
whether  the  information  Is  available 
from  the  departmoit. 

I  hoped  this  might  be  done  by  the 
whole  Congress.  I  hoped  the  whole 
Congress  would  establish  the  program. 
But  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  la- 
bored for  as  many  yeaxs  In  this  field  as 
I  have.  I  think  he  wovdd  come  to  the 
opinion  that  that  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
There  Is  not  great  uniformity  between 
the  two  Fo"^'*  In  the  establishment  of 
a  poUcy  of  this  l^nd.    Therefore,  all  the 


Senate  ean  do  by  this  reeotatioii  Is  to  try 
to  aay  that  it  is  the  sense  ef  the  Senate 
that  certain  information  should  be  nq>- 
plied  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  But  the  resolution 
does  not  say  that.  The  rcaolvtioti  says 
that  Congress  shall  fix  the  criteria  and 
thai  it  shaU  exercise  its  oonstttutional 
powers. 

Mr.  ANDERSCW.  Tlie  BoMitor  has 
read  from  Senate  Reeohition  2S1.  of  the 
84th  Congress,  which  has  already  been 
passed.  I  am  referring  to  Soiate  Reeo- 
hition 148,  of  the  85tti  Congress,  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate. 

tb.  LAUSCHE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  Congress  set  the 
poUcy.  We  woukl  have  been  glad  to 
have  the  House  join  with  us  in  the  pas- 
sage of  some  sort  of  resolution.  We 
ended  with  this  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  committee  has 
not  conformed  with  the  instructions 
given  to  it  by  Senate  Resolution  281  of 
the  84th  Oopgreas.  On  that  score,  I 
should  like  to  aak  this  further  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  pause  there.  I  believe 
we  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  set 
forth.  TlM  resolution,  in  the  whereas 
clause,  says  that  it  is  desirable  for  Con- 
gress to  know  certain  things,  but  it  di- 
rects the  committee  to  report  to  ttw 
Senate.         

Mr.  IiAXTSCHE.  May  I  read  section 
4? 

Iliat  lepmts  to  the  Congress  In  support  of 
requests  for  the  suttiortzation  of  projects 
for  the  conservation  and  developcnent  of 
land  sad  water  zcaoaraes  staoold  tndude 
tmXvaXtxMm  aaade  m  aeoordanee  with  ert- 
teri*  pceecribed  by  the  Congiees. 

The  resohitlon  does  not  say.  "criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Senate";  it  says  "cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  CongresBw" 

ttx.  ANDERSON.  What  the  Senator 
has  read  Is  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  reports  coming  from  the  depart- 
ments ought  to  contain  certain  mate- 
rials prescribed  by  Consreas.  It  does 
not  say  It  is  the  duty  of  this  committane 
to  estabUsta  what  thoae  criteria  shall  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  But  we  are  doins  it 
by  senatorial  control,  not  biy  Congres- 
sional control. 

Mr.  ANDC3iSOf7.  Kb.  we  are  not. 
We  are  not  saying  that  Budget  Directive 
A-^7  shall  be  set  aside.  We  are  mertiky 
saying  that  vten  tbe  taiformattoa  is 
fundahed,  tt  must  be  fumldied  In  cer- 
tain partlenlars.  As  a  matter  of  fact* 
a  law  was  iMnnril  m  19M  requizing  the 
President  to  submit  rules  to  Congress. 
Those  have  not  yet  been  submitted. 
When  they  are  submitted.  Congrem  will 
eonaider  thcnu 

Mr.  LAIJSCHK  I  am  In  the  dilemma 
of  seeing  how  the  situs tfcm  is  being 
improved;  but  also  bow.  instead  of  hav- 
ing confusion  among  three  departments 
of  the  Oovemmeni,  there  wQl  be  con- 
fusion by  the  Senate  having  one  set  of 
criteria,  and  the  House  having  another. 

Mr.  K£31R.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
'Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  It  not  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  to  help  get  Information  to 
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the  Senate  committees.  In  order  to  as- 
sist them  efficiently  to  deliberate  upon 
these  matters? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly.  We  are 
not  setting  forth  the  criteria  In  this  res- 
olution at  all.  We  are  trying  to  say 
that  in  order  to  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  carry  out  the  resolution 
from  which  the  Senator  has  been  read- 
ing, the  Department  will  submit  certain 
things  to  us.  When  those  things  are 
submitted,  we  can  then  proceed  to  act 
upon  them.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we 
did  not  act  earlier  Is  that  there  is  a 
provision  of  another  act.  which  I  shall 
read.  I  think  I  have  found  it.  It  is 
in  Public  Law  566  and  reads: 

Provided,  further,  "mat  prior  to  any  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  works  improvement 
under  this  act — 

That  is  a  different  act.  the  act  which 
brought  up  ttils  controversy — 
the  President  shall  Issue  such  niles  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
can7  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

When  the  Senate  met  this  year  it  was 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  President 
h«Ml  never  issued  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. He  has  not  done  so  to  this  day. 
So  far  as  we  know,  he  may  not  issue  them 
until  I960, 1965,  or  1970.  We  then  simply 
said,  "We  have  never  tried  to  find  out 
what  ought  to  be  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions," and  we  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  On  a  bipartisan  approach,  we 
said  there  were  certain  things  which 
ought  to  be  supplied  to  the  Senate  which 
will  permit  us  someday  to  establish  rules 
and  r^ulatlons  and  bring  about  uni- 
formity. 

This  resolution  does  not  prescribe  a 
single  line  of  criteria;  It  simply  sets  forth 
the  mformation  that  the  Senate  must 
have  if  it  is  to  dischai^e  its  duties.  That 
is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
sue this  subject  further.  But  I  still  do 
net  believe  there  has  been  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  the  committees  feel 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  direc- 
tion that  they  submit  a  report  under 
which  it  will  be  certain  that  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  the  regulating,  rather  than 
to  have  the  regulating  done  by  the  three 
executive  agencies  of  the  Government  or 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDEDRSON.  The  answer  Is  that 
we  never  were  directed  to  do  that.  If  we 
had  been  directed  to  do  it,  we  would  have 
been  wrong  in  taking  this  course.  We 
were  directed  to  hold  certain  things  in 
mind,  and  while  holding  them  in  mind 
we  were  directed  to  submit  certain  things 
to  the  Senate.    And  we  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  that  is  not  the 
language  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  long  time  to  speak.  But,  first,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  If  he  will  indulge  me, 
the  question  will  be  somewhat  Involved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  is  of 
great  help  to  me  when  I  have  problems. 


I  am  glad  to  have  him  take  as  mich 
time  as  he  wishes.  J 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  learned  nod  to 
argue  too  much  with  my  friend,  the  S^- 
ator  from  New  Mexico— whom  I  call:  in 
a  friendly  way.  "my  coimtry  lawver 
cousin" — because  he  g]*eatly  surpass 
most  lawyers  in  ability.  I  should  liks  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  all-persuasiv ; — 
to  me — Slanguage  contained  in  Senite 
Resolution  281,  to  which  we  have  bien 
addressing  ourselves.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  reached  the  edge  of  it,  although 
he  did  not  quite  get  to  it.  Section^  6 
provides,  I  believe,  something  entirely 
different  from  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  conceives  it  to  provide. 
Section  6  reads  as  follows:  I 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Committee  on  Inteflor 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee]  on 
Public  Works  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  di- 
rected Jointly  to  study.  In  consultation  vvUth 
other  appropriate  committees  and  executive 
agencies,  and  to  design  and  to  forniall2:e  a 
comprehensive  and  particularized  set  of 
Standards  and  overall  criteria  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  aU  proposed  projects  for  the  o£n- 
servation  and  development  of  land  and  w4ter 
resources.  Including  attention  to  the  several 
specific  factors  recognized  In  section  4  of  l^ils 
resolution-^      ^ 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux — 

all  to  the  end  that  the  Congress  shall  fijuy 
exercise  Its  constitutional  powers,  as  re- 
flected throughout  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Interior  and^- 
Bular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  PuBUc. 
Works  are  hereby  directed —  j 

And  this  is  what  the  Senator  frbm 
New  Mexico  was  speaking  of,  and  waat 
he  was  acting  on  when  he  called  ^e 
committee  together,  to  hold  hearingi — 

to  submit  to  the  Senate,  as  early  as  pra4  tl- 
cable  during  the  1st  session  of  the  ft  >th 
Congress,  a  detailed  report  with  respect  to 
their  implementation  of  this  section. 

The  implementation  of  this  sectioi  Is 
as  follows: 

All  to  the  end  that  Congress  shall  tvlly 
exercise  Its  constitutional  powers,  as  re- 
flected throughout  the  text  of  tlUs  reeo  u- 
tlon. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  l^w 
Mexico  and  his  committee  acted  in  vie 
best  of  faith.  The  argument  being  made 
this  afternoon  is  a  peculiar  one.  I  ^m 
sure  there  ia  very  little  difference  be- 
tween any  of  us  as  to  what  we  are  trytag 
to  accomplish.  We  are  trying  to  pick 
up  the  reins,  which  all  too  long  have  l4in 
over  the  dashboard.  I  am  sure  the  Seaa- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  will  agree  with^e 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    But  it  seems  to  me 

the  real  force  of  the  resolution  lies  .in 
section  6.  which  says  what  the  commit- 
tee shall  do;  and  it  says  that  the 
mittee  shall  Implement  "all  to  the  eiid 
that  Congress  shall  fully  exercise  its 
stitutional  powers." 

I  myself  have  some  slight  reservatlciis 
about  some  other  things  contained  in  ttie 
resolution.  But  this  is  really  the  poifit. 
In  my  opinion:  If  we  proceed  in  t%is 
way,  even  though  it  be  a  matter  of  sec- 
ond choice  or  third  choice,  we  can  t»ry 
to  obtain  a  Joint  resolution  or  a  conciir- 
rent  resolution,  whichever  is  indicat^. 
Then,  if  that  does  not  work,  we  can  hold 
the  question  in  abeyance,  or  can  pio- 
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ceed  unilaterally,  if  we  must.  I  do  not 
like  to  differ  with  my  good  frie^.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico;  but  I 'believe 
that  Senate  Resolution  281  Is  very  direct 
and  specific  in  stating  that  these  com- 
mittees were  to  attempt  to  enable  the 
Congress  as  a  whole — ^not  mer^  one 
branch  of  the  Congress — to  do  this  job. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say, to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  he  bxIA  I  are 
not  so  far  apart  in  our  views  of  what 
the  resolution  provides.  I  know  we  were 
asked  to  prepare  a  complete  recommen- 
dation to  the  Congress — particularized 
sets  of  standards  and  overall  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  all  proposed  ptojects. 
That  is  not  something  which  can  be  done 
in  30  days.  1 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    No;  It  is  not.     I 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  could  n0t  even 
get  the  President  to  submit  to  us  What  he 
thought  he  was  supposed  to  do. ;  I  «»^m 
not  trying  to  be  critical  of  the  executive 
branch;  it  has  problems,  too.  Ufitil  we 
know  What  the  President's  crlterta  are, 
under  the  resolution  adopted  in  1$56,  we 
have  no  basis  upon  which  to  I  decide 
what  our  own  suggestions  might  be.  We 
might  decide  to  follow  the  PreMdent's 
criteria.  We  thought  that  unttl  the 
President  had  submitted  them,  it  would 
not  be  very  courteous  for  us  to  t<ill  hitti 
what  he  should  put  in  them. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  does 
state— I  beUeve  I  can  read  it  correctly, 
to  my  satisfaction,  although  I  do  not  say 
my  Interpretation  Is  the  correct  one: 

That  the  Conunlttee  on  Insular  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  *  f  *  are 
hereby  directed  to  submit  to  the  Seiate,  as 
early  as  practicable  during  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  a  detailed  report  with 
respect  to  their  implementation  pt  this 
section. 


r 
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All  the  Implementation  we  f^It  we 
could  give  this  section  was  to  suggest 
that  we  be  supplied  with  Information  as 
to  the  various  yardsticks  now  being  used, 
so  the  Congress  could  eventually  «et  up 
yardsticks  of  its  own. 

If  the  Senator  from  Coloradc)  feels 
that  we  should  do  at  one  and  th<  same 
time  all  the  things  set  forth  in  Senate 
Resolution  281  and  be  ready  to  do  it  in 
the  first  session,  I  would  be  ha|>py  to 
have  him  and  his  cohorts  do  it  Hn  the 
second  session,  because,  frankly,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  prefer  to  have  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  do  itTj 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Oh,  no;  a 'burnt 
child  fears  the  fire,  and  I  would  i|ot  at- 
tempt to  do  it  again.  > 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  But  I  sincerely  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  the  factf-per- 
haps  we  lawyers  are  prone  to  strain  at 
small  points — that  the  resolution  says, 
"a  detailed  report  with  respect  to  their 
implementation  of  this  section." 

That  one  section  refers  only  to 
velopment  of  land  and  water  r 
and  so  forth,  all  to  the  end 
Congress  may  do  it. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the 

given  to  the  committees  was  to  bring 
forth  something  on  which  Congress— 
not  merely  one  branch  of  Coniress-^ 
could  act.  T 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  In 
yielding  to  me  and  in  allowing  kne  to 
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raise  this  point  during  the  course  of  his 
own  argiunent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  no  one  was  more  disappointed 
than  I  that  all  these  agencies  could  not 
get  together.  Time  after  time  we  sug- 
gested to  the  agencies  that  they  try  to 
get  together  and  try  to  bring  up  a  set  of 
criteria  which  all  of  them  were  willing 
to  use.  But  when  they  left,  they  were  as 
much  in  disagreement  as  they  were  the 
first  moment  after  they  entered.  There- 
fore, we  thought  that  if  we  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  subject  and 
to  see  what  was  there,  we  might  make 
a  move,  finally,  in  the  direction  of  see- 
ing these  criteria  properly  standardised. 

In  closing,  all  I  can  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  Uiat  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  these  groups  together  or  to  get 

agreement  from  them.  We  felt  that 
there  was  a  [Ktssibility  that,  with  a  start 
such  as  this,  we  might  at  least  be  able 
to  have  the  land  suireyed,  and  then 
see  what  the  next  step  in  the  problem 
was. 

If  it  were  easy  to  do  this,  all  the  forces 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  sufficient,  so  that  he 
could  have  submitted  the  set  of  rules 
called  for  in  the  1956  resolution.  But 
the  staff  at  the  President's  agencies 
could  not  do  it;  and  if  they  could  not  do 
it,  these  Senate  committees  could  not  do 
It.  either. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  not  take  anything 
that  I  have  said  as  a  criticism  of  either 
himself  or  of  the  committees. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Of  course  I  do  not. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question:  What 
Is  wrong  with  submitting  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion or  a  concurrent  resolution — I  am  not 
quite  sure  which  should  be  used,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate — to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House,  with  the  Idea  that  if 
the  House  does  adopt  it  and  If  the  Senate 
also  adopts  it.  then,  instead  of  having 
three  administrative  agencies  with 
separate  rules,  the  Senate  also  having 
separate  rules,  and  the  House  also  hav- 
ing separate  rules,  we  might  at  least 
bring  the  reins  back  onto  the  dashboard, 
where  the  reins  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  submitting  such  a  resolution, 
but  that  would  change  the  proposal 
completely.  That  might  be  a  good 
thing. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Not  in  my  opinion. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  say  that 
generally  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  reclamation  matters,  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  probably  there  will  continue 
to  be.  There  was  such  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  connection  with  the  Small 
Projects  Act,  and  there  have  been  simi- 
lar differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
many  other  acts. 

We  felt  that  the  resolution  called  for 
a  report  to  the  Senate,  and  therefore  we 
submitted  whatever  recommendation 
we  could  to  the  Senate. 

We  held  hearings.  As  has  been 
pohited  out.  this  situation  seemed  to 
call  for  an  entirely  new  code,  imder 


which  all  these  projects  might  be  ccm- 
sldered.  I  found  that  there  was  no  one 
willing  to  undertake  that  task. 

When  the  able  former  Senates  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Mllllkln,  was  a  Monber 
of  this  body,  we  tried  at  one  time  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  public  land 
laws  of  the  Nation.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  then  able  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers m  the  United  States  Senate.  We 
went  as  far  as  we  could  go.  We  discov- 
ered a  conflict  of  interests  between  oil 
leases  and  uranium  leases.  We  tried  to 
provide  for  in  rem  procedures.  The 
Senator  said  he  did  not  like  an  in  rem 
procedure.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
and  therefore  I  liked  it  as  well  as  any 

other  procedure.  The  Senator  came  to 
it  very  reluctantly.  He  finally  came  to 
it  because  he  could  not  find  any  other 

way  of  clearing  up  the  title  controversy. 
I  think  there  would  be  much  the  same 
kind  of  difficulty  if  we  tried  to  attack 
that  problem  now.  Therefore,  we  re- 
quire the  agencies  to  teU  us  why  they 
reject  projects  or  why  they  aiH>rove 
projects.  If  we  know  why  they  reject 
or  approve  projects,  perhaps  we  can  lay 
down  yardsticks  for  future  projects  that 
they  may  want  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  fronv  New  Mexico  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON  addressed  theChah*. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  waiting  all  the  afternoon  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on  this 
pending  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  signed  the  minority  views  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Those 
minority  views  were  signed  by  four  Sen- 
ators. The  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MAKTDf]  could  not  be 
present  this  afternoon,  and  it  seemed 
desirable  to  discuss  some  of  the  views 
held  by  the  signers  of  our  minority 
report. 

I  regret  that  the  hour  is  so  late,  and 
I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  because  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
this  matter  before  it  adjoiuns  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  whether  the 
resolution  should  be  directed  to  the 
Senate  only  or  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  listened  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  whether  the  resolu- 
tion carries  out  the  instructions  and  the 
spirit  of  Senate  Resolution  281.  calling 
for  the  two  committees  to  make  a  study 
and  report.  We  have  listened  to  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  problem  of 
committees  of  Congress  getting  rapid 
cooperation  from  the  agencies  located 
in  downtown  Washiiigton  and  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  getting  reports 
on  proposed  projects. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moat  part.  I 
signed  the  minority  views  and  oppose 
the  resolution  for  a  more  fundamental 
reason  than  those  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  this  aftemocm.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  resolutlcm  because,  if  I 


understand  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, looking  at  it  any  way  one  wanta 
to  look  at  It.  and  reading  it  from  any 
page  one  wants  to  read  it  from,  the  res- 
olution, if  adopted,  will  place  the  seal 
of  official  approval  by  the  Senate  on. 
and  will  opoi  the  gates  for,  more  imeco- 
nomic  public  projects  and  for  an  even 
larger  and  more  spacious  poric  barrel 
than  we  have  had  in  past  years. 

Please  miderstand  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing for  one  fleeting  mcMnent  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  f  rotn  New  Mexico 
or  the  Senator  from  <^clahaaia  or  any 
of  the  Senators  who  have  labored  koig 
and  carefully  and  faithfully  oa  this 
report. 

I  hasten  to  add,  in  fairness,  that  I 
think  it  should  be  said  almost  an  of  the 
provisions  incorporated  in  the  reeolutton 
can  be  found  somewhere  in  the  proce- 
dures and  in  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
departments  in  downtown  Washington. 
We  ffnrt  them  in  some  of  the  reclamation 
projects  of  the  past.  We  And  them  in 
the  rather  comidicated  system  and  cri- 
teria laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Most  of  them 
will  be  so  foiuuL  However,  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution  we  are  attempting  to  cod- 
ify and  tn  a  sense  make  official  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  sjrstem 
which  is  bound  to  dilute  and  to  weaken 
the  standards  by  which  we  Judge  the 
proposed  projects. 

Let  me  go  into  that  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem for  Just  a  moment.  The  resolution 
permits,  by  inference,  projects  to  be 
amortized  for  periods  of  both  50  or  100 
years.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  past 
there  have  been  occasional,  isolated  in- 
stances  of  iHY>Jects — ^I  have  been  in- 
formed that  is  so— amortized  on  the 
basis  of  100  years.  But  by  and  large,  it 
is  my  understanding — and  that  under- 
standing has  been  increased  by  reading 
the  pul^c  reports  and  documents  on  tha 
methods,  criteria,  and  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
other  agencies  and  departments — that 
that  is  a  longer  period  of  amortization 
than  has  previously  prevailed.  That  in 
itself,  I  submit,  is  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
vision. To  be  sure,  it  will  be  said  it  is 
merely  a  request  for  information  on  the 
basis  of  an  amortization  of  100  years; 
that  the  resolution  is  not  laying  that 
provision  down  as  a  law.  But  the  fact 
remains  it  makes  it  official,  it  sets  tha 
standard,  it  sets  the  principle. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  time  has  not  come  for  the  Senate 
to  require  that  procedure  and  to  put  its 
approval  on  that  sort  of  standard,  be- 
cause it  means  that  by  extending  the 
amortization  for  the  period  of  an  entire 
century,  one  would  be  able  to  reduce  the 
year -by-year  annual  cost  sufficiently  so 
the  beneflts  could  well  appear  to  exceed 
the  cost,  and  make  possible  the  kind  of 
projects  that,  under  the  general  rules 
practiced  today,  would  never  be  allowed 
to  qualify  as  public  works  projects. 

It  would  mean,  further,  we  would  sim- 
ply pass  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers  of  succeeding   generations   the 

burden  of  uneconomic  projects.    That  is 

precisely  and  exactly.  In  my  ojdnion. 

what  we  would  do  if  we  were  to  cast  our 

voices  for  the  resolution  in  its  present 

form. 
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If'-- ' 


the  now  Bne,  w 
tfMmld  be«r  in  nUnd  thai  tn  tbe  f aat  d»- 
vdoiMiw  tecknoloKleal  field,  soeh  m 
stomie  gcBcntod  «lt.tikHj>,  It  M  bard 
wicmfi  topjan  for  half  a  century  with- 
out  iMtav  f orsed  to  lilaii  fhwMt.  ■"4 
cbaff*  off  eoiti»  for  a  foB  100  jrcan. 

White  I  aai  tpf  Ung  of  piMwrftig 
ahead,  I  eanaoi  refnin  trom  direettnc 
the  attcntloa  ot  the  Senate  and  the 
Racoaa  to  eobparacnqih  5  of  the  reeolu- 
tlon,  with  the  nammttUn  uBendmente, 
fonnerty  eeetioa  A,  I  would  can  It  the 
OTstal-ball  eeetlon.    It 


PhytoJ  temBtbOnj  and  eosto  of  prorkUn^ 
••paci^  In  til*  project  works  for  evirrent 
nee<U  and  future  uses  tbat  may  reaaanably 
fee  antlclpatad  to  darelop  duilng  the  usefvil 
Ufa  oC  such  ptojaet  wovkak 

If  ttie  T»eful  life  of  a  project  woiic 
may  be  extended  for  100  years,  I  submit 
that  one  would  have  to  be  the  seventh 
eon  of  the  seventh  son  to  pn^hesy: 

Physical  feasibility  and  costs  of  providing 
capacity  In  the  project  works  for  current 
ZMcds  and  future  uses  tbat  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  to  devtiop  dnrlng  tlte  iiscCnl 
Ufa  at  aacti  project 


T  understand  that  the  language  Is  50 
years  or  100  years  or  the  hfe  of  a  proj- 
ect, whichever  is  less:  but  I  understand 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  cost  of  the 
project  may  be  extended  for  100  years. 

Mr.  ASIDERaOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  A19DBRSON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  whether  that  is  now  befaig 
done? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  toW  that  the 
100-year  period 

Mr.  AUDERSON.  No.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  100-year  period.  The 
Senator  read  a  section  of  the  resolution. 
Would  the  Senator  want  to  assimie 
whether  that  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  attempts  to  project  needs  of  the 
future? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  think  It  is  being 
done,  but  not  for  100  years. 

Mr.  ASUER80V.  No  one  has  said 
anjrthing  aboirt  100  years  in  the  pro- 
vision we  are  discussing,  has  he? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  in  that  section, 
but  it  Is  suggested  in  the  resolution  that 
we  seek  information  on  the  basis  of  a 
100 -year  amortization,  which  assumes 
we  intend  to  act  upon  It.  I  read  from 
subsection  (3)  on  page  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Benefit-cost  ratios  calciilated  by  using 
total  tangible  benefits  and  total  tangible 
corts  for  100  years,  and  for  50  years,  except 
where  the  econcanlc  life  trf  the  major  project 
faculty  la  Ic 


Again,  on  page  5.  I  Invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fact  tbat  it  is 
stated: 

*  *  *  sucb  Bcbedulea  to  show  also  the 
deferred  repayment  of  the  portion  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  uses  tZiat  may  be  antici- 
pated to  develop  In  the  ftrtore. 

I  submit  that  is  another  crystal  ball 
provision. 

Mr.  ANDBRSC»9.  The  Senator  reeog- 
.nizes  that  the  provision  could  not  apply 


and  docs  not  apply  to  reclamation  proj- 
•eta,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  COTTOM.  I  assume  It  Would 
apply  to  power  project*  and  flood  con- 
tm  projccta  I  fan  to  see  that.lt  is 
rcstrteted  to  sneb  projeets,  bowevw.  As 
a  praetieal  matter,  I  assume  It  woilld  be 
that  type  of  project  to  which  it  would 
heappMed.  | 

Mr.  ANDBRSOlf .  Tt  so  happen^  Oiat 
a  limit  has  been  established  for  ieela- 
mation  projeets.  1 

Mr.  COTTON,  Purthermorc,  I  can- 
not help  but  suggest  that  there  e^n  be 
but  one  real  effect  of  asking  for  in- 
formation on  three  alternative  meiliods 
of  cost  ascertainment,  whatever  mity  be 
the  purpose.  There  are,  of  courses  nine 
methods  which  have  been  devised  and 
practiced  from  time  to  time.  As^  un- 
derstand, the  general  procedure  it  the 
pest  few  years  has  been  confined  lap^ely 
to  one  of  those  methods.  > 

Unles  we  wanted  to  provide  lA  the 
resolution  that  one  method  should  be 
used  and  that  only  such  skeleton  ihf or- 
mation  as  was  necessary  to  show  why 
the  others  were  not  used,  specifically, 
would  be  submitted,  it  seems  to  ma  that 
the  resolution,  if  followed,  would  delay 
and  complicate  the  reports  of  the  tgen- 
cies  downtown,  which  is  exactly  and 
precisely  the  thing  I  understand*  and 
have  observed,  and  believe  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  are  justified  in  taring 
to  overcome.  I 

I  have  observed.  In  my  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  that  many 
times  reports  have  been  slow  comiagin. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
some  of  the  Members  who  reprsent 
sections  of  the  country  to  which  Jiese 
projects  are  vital,  since  naturally  [they 
are  impatient  about  the  delay  in  sub- 
mitting reports. 

I  venture  to  Invite  the  attenticn  of 
the  Senate,  while  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  the  situation  we  face  at  this 
critical  time  in  our  coimtry's  hijtory. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  the  debate 
to  the  fact  that  an  omnibus  pijblic- 
works  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
and  is  now  in  the  other  body,  but  has 
not  become  law.  Reference  has  also 
been  made  to  the  public-works*  bill 
which  passed  the  year  before  last  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  1 

It  should  be  remembered  that  thfre  Is 
now  a  backlog  of  470  authorized  projects 
for  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  coTitrol 
which  have  never  been  started.  These 
470  projects  do  not  include  any  of  thi  un- 
dertakings of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaition. 
They  represent  only  the  t)acklog  of  work 
of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  complete  this 
statement,  and  then  I  shall  gladly  ♦ield. 
These  470  projects  will  cost  an  estinjated 
$8.3  billion  to  construct.  At  the  cuirent 
rate  of  spending  for  construction— Jbout 
$500  million  a  year— it  will  take  about  17 
years  to  complete  them.  Work  alxjeady 
authorized  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclima- 
tion  will  take  about  30  years  to  complete 
at  the  present  spending  rate. 


Tbe  ba^log  of  4Tt  pnxteetsidoca  not 

Include : 

(a)  Over  100  additloDalpcoJebts  which 
would  be  aothortMd  bgr  possacebf  8. 4f7, 
the  omnllioB  ztveis  and  hMors  Mil 
which  passed  the  Scaate  last  Fiar  and  Is 
BOW  pendtnc  before  the  Bouse.  ITIilstalll, 
as  MVroved  by  tbe  Senate,  eonitains  IM 
new  ptojeets  and  fires  the  Artny  ttmi" 
users  authority  to  plan  47  mo^. 

(b)  Projects  now  miderwa:^,  wtaJeh. 
aeeording  to  material  in  the  l$f9  bodvel 
document,  inehide  work  on  M  MMrlca- 
tion  projects.  101  for  flood  eontijol  and  30 
multiple-purpose  projects,  for  k  total  ot 
ISO.  T 

The  grand  total  Is  nearly  60#  author- 
ised projects  not  yet  started,  aM  nearly 
800  still  to  be  finished,  including  those 
under  construction.  I 

One  reason  for  the  Presidential  veto  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  the  jrear  before 
last  was  the  fact  that  32  of  th*  projects 
had  not  been  authorized  by  tt:^  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  | 

I  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  Cengress — 
not  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budge^.  or  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  or  I  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  a^  other 
agency — should,  in  the  last  an^ysis.  de- 
termine the  method  of  authorising  these 
public  works  projects.  But  iTcontend 
that  such  authorization  should  be  done 
by  a  statute,  passed  by  both  Rouses  of 
Congress  and  signed  Into  lau.  which 
would  set  up  a  general  standard — not  a 
standard  for  one  project,  for  two  proj- 
ects, or  simply  for  flood-control  projects 
or  multipurpose  projects — setting  forth 
reasonable  minimum  criteria  toi  be  satis- 
fied before  projects  could  be  ai^thorized. 

If  we  pass  the  resoluticui,  evek  though 
it  represents  the  earnest  ana  sincere 
work  of  our  colleagues,  and  even  though 
it  has  been  prepared  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 281,  we  shall  simply  delay  achieve- 
ment of  tbe  very  object  whicti  should 
be  our  ultimate  desire. 

I  fear  tliat  passage  of  the  rksolutkm 
will  have  two  effects.  Mr.  President,  both 
of  which  I  deplore.  First,  it  would  (4)en 
the  way  so  that  almost  any  project 
which  is  desired  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  of  America  could  be  Justified  in 
some  way  under  the  criteria  laid  down. 
I  am  not  blaming  the  committee  for  that 
result,  because  we  find  many  things  in 
the  public  reports  on  tbe  various  sys- 
tems laid  down  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  However,  that  does  not  make 
it  necessary  for  Congress  to  make  the 
same  error.  Secondly.  I  think^  am  not 
entirely  hypocritical  in  saying,  fdthough 
I  do  not  hai>pen  to  come  from  a  State 
deeply  interested  in  or  having;  a  large 
number  of  these  projects,  thtit  I  fear 
that  by  the  passage  of  such  a  r^Iution 
we  would  contribute  to  tbe  backlog  of 
infeasible,  uneconomic  projects  for 
which  appropriations  will  not  pe  made, 
so  that  our  action  will  serve  to  clog  and 
to  hold  up  the  cause  in  which  eivery  one 
of  us  believes,  which  is  the  cause  of  try- 
ing to  preserve  and  conserve  tbe  water 
and  land  resources  of  this  counuy,  which 
is  the  very  aim  of  the  resolution. 

I  desire  to  mention  one  thing  more. 
Mr.  President.    I  should  like  toi  refer  to 
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page  3  of  tbe  resolution.  In  section  4, 
where  It  reads: 

Deaerlfytlon  and.  to  Hm  aztant  poariUa. 
cominitatkm  or  oCbar  anUutlon  of  Indlraet 
and  intanglbla  amt  banaflta  Ineludlng  but  not 
limltadi^' 


I  invite  attention  to  tbat  language, 
"including  but  not  limited  to."  Senators 
can  see  It  goes  all  over  tbe  speetrum, 

Tbe  language  then  continues: 

(a)  protaetlon  of  Ufa  and  proparty;   (b) 

improvementa  of  tran^ortatlon;  (e)  oon- 
•ervattoD  of  water.  soU.  and  forast  raaoureaa: 
(d)  wlldUfa  eofiaarvatton:  (a)  raeraatkm;  (f) 
abatement  of  poUuUon.  Including  aallnlty; 
(g)  control  of  Mdlmentatlon;  (h)  malnta- 
nanca  and  enhancement  of  tbe  agriciilttiral. 
commercial,  and  Industrial  aconomy  of  tha 
area  affected. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe — and  may  I 
say  parenthetically  that  I  have  nearly 
completed  my  statement,  and  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  the  essence  of  my  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure — that  when  we  lay 
down  the  type  of  criteria  which  extend 
over  all  these  subjects,  the  door  is  being 
officially  opened  by  a  formal  action  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tor  a 
S3rstem  of  authorizing  public  works  proj- 
ects without  any  real  restraint  or  any 
really  fundamental  basic  standard  to  be 
complied  with,  and  that  is  a  most  unde- 
sirable thing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
blaming  the  committee  for  such  a  re- 
sult, because  I  think  every  one  of  these 
items  Ls  already  included.  I  wish  to  make 
that  quite  plain,  in  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned. All  of  these  things  are  already 
included  in  the  criteria  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  But.  after  all,  we  have 
heard  this  afternoon  that  Congress 
should  not  surrender  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  or  to  any  other  agency  down- 
town its  basic  and  fundamental  right 
to  lay  down  the  principles.  Why  should 
we  proceed  to  enact  formal  approval 
of  the  mistakes  of  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  time  I  pre- 
viously rose,  the  Senator  had  spoken 
about  the  fact  that  we  were  requiring 
additional  information  from  the  depart- 
ments. Such  information  might  be  con- 
fusing and  burdensome,  with  relation  to 
all  tbe  different  things  we  were  asking 
for.  I  believe  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  said  it  might  delay 
the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  might  delay  It, 
yes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  report- 
ing on  the  Senate  Resolution  148.  not 
Senate  Resolution  281,  on  July  8,  1957, 
said: 

Much  of  the  Information  which  would  be 
aollcited  by  the  reaolutlon  la,  of  course,  now 
avaUable  In  project  reporta  submitted  tp 
tbe  CXingress.  However,  It  appears  to  xia 
that  tbe  additional  Information  called  for 
by  the  reaolutlon  could  provide  a  tiaeful  sup- 
plement to  that  praaentad  under  preaant 
proceduraa. 

Would  that  persuade  the  Senator  that 
perhaps  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  feels 
there  is  something  worth  while  in  the 
resolution? 


Ifr.COTTON.  After  tbe  things  I  have 
beard  said  this  afternoon  about  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  tbe  Budget  and  the  way  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  operates,  with  the 
oonf  uskm  and  the  delay  Involved  In  tbe 
general  approach  to  tbe  subject  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  their  letter  or  thstr  position  as  any 
argumsnt.  I  want  to  see  the  Congress 
of  tbe  United  States  lay  down  Its  own 
criteria. 

I  say,  quite  frankly,  tbat  I  do  not  ex- 
pect tbat  many  of  my  western  colleagues 
will  care  to  join  me  in  this  approach,  but 
I  want  to  see  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  narrow  and  make  more  definite 
and  more  restrictive  the  standards  for 
public  works,  rather  than  attempt  to  in- 
clude everything  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  included.  Frankly,  it  is  not 
much  of  an  arg\mient  to  me,  to  say  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  so  sweet 
and  kind  and  full  of  loving  light  that 
when  it  gets  a  clearing  from  the  com- 
mittee it  says.  "Tes,  we  will  go  along." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  that  connection 
I  remind  tbe  Senator  what  is  said  in  the 
Bible: 

Whom  therefore  ye  Ignorantly  worship, 
him  declare  I  unto  you. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do;  we  are  trying  to  get  down  to  the 
point  where  tbe  regulation  could  be  effec- 
Uve. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  being 
criticized  for  not  having  a  firm  position. 
It  does  have  one.  The  situation  is  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  one,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  second, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army 
has  a  third.  As  a  result,  people  do  not 
know  what  to  do  about  their  projects. 
They  do  not  know  to  whom  the  projects 
should  be  submitted.  We  ought  to  es- 
tablish one  standard  for  all. 

In  its  report  the  Department  of  the 
Army  states: 

The  Items  of  Information  which  the  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  would  be  ex- 
pected to  proTlde  pursuant  to  Senate  Reao- 
lutlon 14S  are  generally  consonant  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  for  formiUatlng 
and  evaluating  water  reaources  projects 
which  have  been  evolved  over  the  past  several 
years  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Interested  Federal  agencies  and  which  are 
currently  In  use  by  tbe  Corps  of  Bnglneers 
In  planning  such  projects. 

Those  are  the  principles  which  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  uses  every 
day.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  tried  to  stop  the 
committee  from  using  them. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
states  in  his  report: 

A  large  part  of  the  Information  called  for 
by  Senate  Resolution  148  Is  now  regularly 
or  often  Included  In  our  project  planning 
reporta.  The  remainder  can,  we  believe, 
gen««Uy  be  suppUed.  Undoubtedly,  there 
will  be  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  sup- 
plement even  this  expanded  list  of  Items  or 
to  delete  from  It  those  which  prove  not  to 
be  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  they  recognized  that 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to  find 
out  what  information  was  being  supplied 
and  how  It  might  be  beneficial 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
too  much  additional  time,  but,  in  reply 
to  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  New 


Ifezieo,  I  wish  to  «ay  that  I  eaanot.  of 
coarse,  comment  on  what  may  be  the 
attitude  of  bis  dlstingnlshed  eommtttee, 
and  of  course  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

However,  I  wiO  say  that  I  lletcned  to 
the  discusrtons  wtthm  the  Cnmmfttee 
on  PuMlc  Works,  of  which  my  frlsDd  the 
Senator  from  ddaboma  is  each  a  dis- 
tinguished and  usef til  member.  On  botti 
sides  of  tbe  committee  taMe  there  was 
considerable  unrest  and  considerable  dla- 
satisf  action  with  the  delays  on  the  part 
not  only  of  tbe  Bureau  at  the  Budget 
but  of  other  agencies.  In  fnmbtfiing  tbe 
committee  with  necessary  Information 
and  necessary  repents  advislnff  them  on 
public  works:  and  tbe  committee  Insisted 
on  including  in  tbe  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  of  the  jrear  before  last  33  projects 
which  had  never  been  approved.  Tbtej 
felt  justified  In  doing  so  because  tbej 
had  waited  kmg  mou^  for  approvaL 

I  am  not  criticizing  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  any  Way.  Nor  am  I  critieix- 
ing  the  mtent  or  purpose  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion, or  the  motives  of  Its  framers.  I 
am  merely  taking  the  positton  tbat  X 
challenge  anyone  to  read  tbe  resolutlan 
and.  after  doing  so,  turn  away  with  tbe 
feeling  that  the  resolution  would  really 
establish  a  standard  which  would  aiq>Iy 
only  to  projects  which  are  practical  and 
economically  feasible  In  this  country. 
On  the  contrary,  the  resohiticm  includes 
all  the  various  factors  which  have  grown 
up  through  the  years  in  the  agenciea 
downtown,  and  packages  them  to- 
gether— recreation  and  wildlife  and  tbe 
future  industrial  develc^nnent  of  any 
section  of  the  country — and  Inclndee 
anything  that  is  at  aU  beneficial  to  any- 
one anywhere. 

Almost  anyone  can  come  under  the 
criteria  set  up  in  the  resolution. 

That  is  why  I  am  constrained  to  hope 
that  the  resolution  will  be  recommitted 
to  the  committees.  I  hope  that  we  may 
eventually  have  a  recommoMlation  from 
the  committees  which  will  lead,  not  to 
handcuffs,  nor  to  a  narrow,  hidebound 
standard,  but  to  a  reason abb^  restricted 
common  standard,  which  will  apply  not 
merely  to  one  project,  to  be  used  in 
reaching  a  decision  with  respect  to  each 
project  suggested,  but  will  apply  to  aU 
projects,  and  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  rule  or  jrardstick  which  can 
be  applied  generally,  and  one  which  Is 
economically  wise. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
question  was  raised  as  to  bow  much 
study  and  investigation  we  bad  given  to 
this  subject.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  memorandum  issued  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Worka, 
under  date  of  January  4.  1957,  to  tbe 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  PubUc  Works,  in 
which  they  list  the  comments  which  bad 
been  received  on  Senate  Resolution  281, 
from  which  Senate  Resolution  148  was 
developed. 

The  memorandum  shows  tbat  com- 
ments have  been  received  from  oflkeiala 
of  the  States  of  California,  New  Mexioo, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  Conunuits  also  were  re- 
ceived from  tbe  Upper  Colorado  River 
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CommlssioD,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Colorado.  New 
Mexico.   Utali.   and   Wyoming.     Com- 
ments were  also  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing  organizations:    Arkansas   Basin 
Development  Association;  Association  of 
Western  State  Engineers;   Connecticut 
River  Valley  Fkxxl  Control  Association; 
H.  C.  Gee;  Kaskaskia  Valley  Association; 
Loe  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mc- 
Call.  Parichurst.  L  Crowe;  National  Rec- 
lamation Association;  Northwest  Public 
Power    Association;     Water    Resources 
Associated;  Engineers  Joint  Council. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
very  frank,  candid,  and  forthright  state- 
ment on  tbe  resolution,  and  for  his  senti- 
ments. I  was  imiiressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  made  the 
motion  to  recommit,  did  so  on  the  basis 
that  the  resolution  should  be  recom- 
mitted imtil  it  could  be  made  a  Joint 
xesc^ution. 

The  distlntulshed  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  very  frankly  said  that  it 
should  be  recommitted  imtil  the  provi- 
sions were  made  more  restrictive  and  less 
comprehensive,  but  I  did  not  gather  from 
his  remarks  that  he  felt  that  if  that  ob- 
jective were  achieved,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  ita  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


RECESS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. January  28,  1958.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Bxecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  27,  1958: 

UwiTBD  Stats  ArroiwgT 
Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Utalted 
BUtes  Bttomer  foe  the  eastern  district  of 
ITeitttucky  tat  •  term  ol  4  yeara.  yjce  Bdwln 
B»  Denney,  resigned. 

Subject  to  quaUfleatlom  provided  by  law 
toe  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  la  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey:  '-«"*    »n« 

To  be  UeutencnU  commaTidert 
Bewey  G.  Rushford 
Steven  L.  HoUis.  Jr 

To  be  UeutenanU 
CUnton  JX  Dptiam 
Floyd  J.  Tucker.  Jr. 
Dale  £.  Weatbrook 

To  be  UeuteiUTiia  {junUtr  grade) 
Albert  Lanen.  Jr..  ef-  PatU  L.  Scbock 

JecttTe  Pabmary  ».  Bietaard  P.  SlMolbrwl 
„  "58  Bobert  D.  Pro6t 

Herman  H  Druebert     Charles  E.  Puller 
Charles  I.  Harding        Philip  J.  Taetz 
James  C.  SslnsbtEry     Earl  R.  Scyoc 
Victor  V.  TUley,  Jr.         Ogden  Beeman 

T^!^J^,^if!L  ^~^  =»  Bernard 

Arthur  M.  Cook  K.  WUllam  Jeffeis 

Lawrence  C.  Haver-  Bernard  L.  Gabrlelsen 

,_^P  OHvet  J.  Weber 

Tliomas  E.  Simkin  Merlyn  D.  ChrtateMen 
To  beeiu<ira« 

Jeroma  P.  Guy 

Leroy  L.  Pate 

Gsorge  F.  Wirtb 


Janiary  27 


CONFUZMATIGNS 

Executive  nominations  conflnied  by 
tbeSenate  January  27, 1958:  . 

DtrLoscaisc  Ain>  PoBsmr  SmvRB 

Ambassadors  Extraordinary  and  ipentpo- 
tentlary  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amfrvr«  to 
the  ooontry  Indicated; 

Thorstcm  V.  KaUJarvi.  of  New  Haapahlre. 
to  El  Salvador. 

Bobert  McCllntock.  of  Callfomla,  to  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon. 

Homer  M.  Bylngton,  Jr..  of  Conn  (Ctlcut. 
to  the  Federation  of  Bfolaja. 

Donald  R.  Heath,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentfary  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America,  to  th«  King- 
liom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  eerve  #oncur- 
rently  and  without  additional  compe|iBation 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister*  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  4nierlca 
to  the  EJngdom  of  Yemen. 

DCPABTMXNT  Or  STATE 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  ^  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State, 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  bf  Co- 
^PTObla.  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  oi  State. 

Dempster  Mcintosh,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
the  International  Cooperation  Admi^ilstra- 
tlon  of  the  Department  of  State.        j 

George  V.  Allen,  of  North  Carolinal  to  be 
Director  of  the  United  States  Infortnatlon 
Agency.  j 

DXPASTMEKT  OF  TRS  TftXASVST  I 

Relson  P.  Rose,  of  Ohio,  to  be  qentral 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  the  Triasury, 

to  fill  an  existing  vacancy.  T 

DEPSBncnrr  or  Jtrsncx       ' 

William  P.  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
Attorney  GeneraL 

IirrxBifATxoirAi.  Baotc  roa  RacoKSTso  Ttion 

AHD  DKVB.OP1CXMT 

Torn  R  Ooughran.  of  Callfomla,  to  be  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  qf  the 
International  Bank  for  BeconstructicAi  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

FmsRAz.  Dapoor  iNsxnt&MCB  CoRPosAtioir 


■  • 
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Jesse  P.  Wolcott,  of  Michigan,  to  _^  _ 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  <f  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Carporati<  n  for 
a  term  of  6  years. 

Defense  Mobiuzation 

Zc&in   S.   Patterson,   of    Maryland,    U>   be 

Deputy    Director   of    the   Office   of  D  if enae 

Mohilizatioti. 

Wo«,»  Hkalth  Obganizatioi* 

Dr.  H.  van  Zlle  Hyde,  of  Maryland,  .„  „^ 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of ,  Amer- 
ica on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Vorld 
Health  Organisation. 


to  be 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT  TS 

Monday,  January  27,  195^ 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nooaJ 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Brasl<ami>, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer:, 

I  Jrtm  2:17:  He  that  doeth  the  tkSU  of 
God  abidefh  forever.  j 

Almighty  God,  may  our  life  and  ijibors 
always  be  in  accord  with  Thy  hoI|  will 
and  well  pleasing  vmto  Thee.  | 

Qrant  that  each  dE«r  we  may  hive  a 
vivid  and  vital  sense  of  Thy  divine  ooiai- 
sel  and  companionship,  inspiring;  our 
minds  with  understanding  and  our  hparts 
with/Peace.  I 

Thou  art  aUe  to  take  and  use  oiir  knite 
wisdom  smd  frail  human  strength  iijful- 
filling  Thy  blessed  purposes  for  all 
kind. 


Thee  the 
children 


We  are  commttiding  unto 
needs    and    longings    of    Thi    ^— ,.„^„ 
everywhere  for  Thy  concern  1  or  them  ia 
far  greater  than  om:  own. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  c  ur  prayer 
Amen. 


The  Journal   of   the   , 

Thursday,  January  23,  1958. 
and  approved. 


proceedings 


of 
was  read 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PF  ESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  trom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commxml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratdhf  ord,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


tcfafc 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  S^ATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  liy  li4r.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  adopted  thei  following 
resolution: 

Senate  Resolutlcm  3441 

Keaolved,  That  the  Senate  has  iheard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  anaounceiriMit  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Lawrence  H.  ^^th,  laU  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

JUaolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Pfc-esldent  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  oh  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased.  I 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  eoinmrmlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  l|epreMnta- 
tlves  and  transmit  a  copy  tbarioX  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  [ 

&eiolBed,  That  as  a  further  mart  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  tiie  Senata, 


at  the  concltislon  of  its  bualn 
Jowm  until  Monday  next. 


today,  ad- 


The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Utle  10.  section 
1056,  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vice 
President  had  appointed  th0  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivea],  thp  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PAarbw).  and 
the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  iMr.  Pxnt- 
TW.L]  as  members  on  the  part  o<  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
Statea  MiUtary  Academy.  ; 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  PuRTELLl  were  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee^n  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conmierce  off  the  Sen- 
ate as  members  of  the  Board  erf  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LadschbI  and  the  Senator  fro^  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne!  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  oni  the  port 
Of  the  Senate. 


onii 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gintleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John  fc.  Dent, 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office 
today.  The  certiflcate  of  election  has 
not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  coiitest,  iKrit\ 
no  question  has  been  raised  wifth  regard 
to  his  election.  | 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objtection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frpm  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  DENT  appeared  at  the  bkr  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofii  ce. 
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WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Hon.  Sam  RATanaif. 

The  Speaker,  United  States  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma.  Spxakb:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Pretention  Act.  as  amended, 
the  Conunltte*  on  Agriculture  has  today  con- 
sidered  the   work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
by  E.\ecutlve  Ccmmunlcatlon  1404  and  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  and  unanimously 
appiroved   each   of   such   plana.     The    work 
plans   involved  are:    High  Pine  Creek.  Ala.: 
Big  Sanay  Creek.  Colo.;   Abbotts  Creek  and 
Deep  Creek,  N.  C;   Knob  Creek  and  York 
Creek,  Tex. 
Copies  of  the  resolutions  are  attacbad. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H*soij)  D.  CooLXT. 

CUairman. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMTTTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication,  which  was 

read  by  the  Clerk: 

COSCMITTBS  OH  WaTS  Alf»  ItaUtS. 

HOUSK  OS  RXPaBSEMTATIVaS. 

Washington,  D.  C  January  21, 19SS. 
Hon.  Sam  RATSxnuf, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatires. 
Mr  DzAS  Ma.  SpcAKza :  Pursviant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
the  Honorable  Ansa  J.  Pobams,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  &U  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Chairman  Coop>er. 

Sincerely  yonrs, 

WuBXJU  D.  MnxB. 

Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO  COM- 
MITTEB  TO  INVESTIGATE  NONES- 
SENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601,  title  VI.  Public  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
txires  to  flQ  the  existing  vacancy  thereon, 
the  following  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Gbecost,  oI 
Kentucky. 

RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  FROM 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation: 

JAKXJAav  32.  IdSS. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Ratbttsn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Bfeakih:  I  herety  tender  my  res- 
l^atlon  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  serving  on  thte  committee 
and  am  resigning  only  because  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  I  now  have  do  not 
permit  me  to  continue  to  devote  the  time  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  should 
be,  aixl  which  I  would  like  to  devote  to  Its 
work. 

With  highest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Bcspectf ully  yours, 

Wn.BTJB  D.  Mnxa. 

CIV 68 


The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  restgnatton  is  accepted. 
Tlicve  was  DO  objectioa. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEB 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  15.  section  1024,  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
BocGS]  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  there- 
on. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  73) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  %r\^ 
ordered  to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  as  amended, 
establishing  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  I  transmit  here- 
with the  43d  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee covering  the  fiscal  year  1957. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWnt. 

The  Whiti  House.  January  27. 1958. 


ElfCTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO  VARI- 
OUS COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
House  Resolution  452 

Jtesolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia: 
Eewik  MrrcaELL,  Georgia. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  John 
H.  Dent,  Pennsylvania. 

Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: ViNcai«T  J.  DiXLAT,  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Post  Ofllcc  and  CItU  Service: 
ViMCSNT  J.  Dbllat,  New  Jersey. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Aflaln:  Bawm 
MrrTHP.i,.  Georgia. 

The  resolution  wsis  agreed  to. 
A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EDUCATION — ^MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  318) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  XTnlted  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congest  of  Vte  United  States: 

Education  best  fulfills  its  high  pur- 
pose when  responsibility  for  education 
is  kept  close  to  the  people  It  serves — 
when  it  is  rooted  in  the  home,  nurtured 


In  the  community,  and  sostalned  by  % 
rich  variety  of  puUic.  private,  and  in- 
dividual resources.  The  bond  linking 
borne  and  scho(^  and  oomnnmity — the 
respanstveoess  of  each  to  tte  needs  of 
the  others — is  a  precious  asset  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

This  bond  must  be  strcnetheDed.  not 
weakened,  as  American  education  faces 
new  responsibilities  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. For  the  increased  sunxrt  oar 
educational  system  now  requires,  we 
must  look  primarily  to  dtiiens  and  par- 
ents acting  in  their  own  fanmrniinittoo, 
school  boards,  and  city  councils,  teach- 
ers, principals,  school  superintendents. 
State  k>oards  of  education  and  State  leg- 
islatures, trustees,  and  faculties  of  pri- 
vate institutions. 

Because  of  the  national  security  in- 
terest in  the  quaUty  and  scope  of  our 
educational  system  in  the  yeaiY  imme- 
diately ahead,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  must  also  undertake  to 
play  an  emergency  role.  Ttoe  adminis- 
tration is  therefore  rp^msumMvUrig  cer- 
tain emergency  Federal  actions  to  en- 
coiirage  and  assist  greater  effort  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  national  concern.  These 
recommendations  place  principal  em- 
phasis on  our  national  security  require- 
ments. 

Our  immediate  national  seenrtty 
aims — ^to  continue  to  strengthen  oar 
Armed  Forces  and  improve  the  weapons 
at  their  command — can  be  furthered 
only  by  the  efforts  of  individtials  whose 
training  is  already  far  advanced.  But 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  of 
leadership,  we  must  see  to  it  that  today's 
young  people  are  pr^xired  to  contribute 
the  maximum  to  our  future  progress. 
Becatise  of  the  growing  importance  of 
science  and  technology,  we  must  neces- 
sarily give  special — but  by  no  means  ex- 
elusive — attention  to  education  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

The  SecretaiT  of  HealUi.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdati<»  have  recom- 
mended to  me  a  comprehensive  and  in- 
terrelated program  tb  deal  with  this 
pi-oblem.  Such  program  contemplates 
a  major  expansion  of  the  education  ac- 
tivities now  carried  on  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  have  approved  their  recommendations, 
and  commend  them  to  the  Congress  as 
the  administration  program  in  the  field 
of  education.  This  is  a  temporary  pro- 
gram and  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  Federal  responsibility. 

paocsAics  or  the  national  scixncx 

rOtTNT>ATKJlf 

The  i>rog]*ams  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  designed  to  foster  science 
education  were  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  scientific  community  under  the 
guldatice  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board.  They 
have  come  to  be  recognized  by  the  edu- 
cational and  scientiflc  communities  as 
among  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions currently  bdng  made  to  the  im- 
provMnorit  of  scioice  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  has  recomm«ided 
a  fivefold  liicrease  in  appropriations  for 
the  scientiflc  education  activities  of  the 
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Kational  Science  Foundation.  These 
Increased  aiq?roprlatt(»is  will  enable  the 
Foundation,  through  its  various  pro- 
grams, to  assist  in  laying  a  firmer  base 
for  the  educati<m  of  our  future  scien- 
tists. More  immediately,  these  pro- 
grams will  help  sui^ly  additional  highly 
competent  scientists  and  engineers  vi- 
tally needed  by  the  country  at  this  time. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  subject-matter 
knowledge  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers:  First,  the  administration  is 
reccmunending  an  increase  in  funds  to 
support  institutes  sponsored  by  the 
Foiindation  for  the  supplementary 
training  of  aciexice  and  mathematics 
teachers  and  a  somewhat  larger  increase 
to  support  teacher  fellowships.  This 
will  provide  additional  study  opportuni- 
ties to  enable  more  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges to  improve  their  fundamental 
knowledge  and.  through  Improved  teach- 
ing techniques,  stimulate  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  more  students  In 
these  important  subjects. 

2.  Improvement  of  course  content: 
Second,  the  administration  is  recom- 
mending an  increase  in  funds  to  enable 
the  Foundation  to  stimulate  the  im- 
provement of  the  content  of  science 
coiu'ses  at  all  levels  of  ovu*  educational 
system.  The  efforts  of  even  the  most 
dedicated  and  competent  teachers  will 
not  be  effective  if  the  curricula  and  ma- 
terials with  which  they  worlc  are  out-of- 
date  or  poorly  conceived. 

3.  Encouragement  of  science  as  a 
career:  Third,  the  administration  is 
proposing  an  expansion  of  the  Foimda- 
tl(Hi's  programs  for  encouraging  able 
Students  to  consider  science  as  a  career. 
Good  teaching  and  properly  designed 
courses  are  important  factors  in  this  re- 
gard, but  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
interest  in  these  fields  may  be  awakened 
and  nurtured.  The  Foundation  has  al- 
ready developed  a  series  of  programs 
directly  focused  on  the  problem  of  inter- 
esting individual  students  in  science 
careers,  and  these  programs  should  be 
expanded. 

4.  Graduate  fellowships:  Fourth,  the 
administration  is  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  the  Foundation's  graduate 
fellowship  program.  The  enlarged  pro- 
gram will  make  it  possible  for  additional 
competent  students  to  obtain  better 
training  for  productive  and  creative 
scientific  effort. 

5.  Expansion  of  other  programs:  The 
administration  is  recommending  that 
fimds  be  provided  to  enable  the  Foun- 
dation to  initiate  several  new  progrsuns 
which  will  provide  fellowship  support 
for  secondary  school  science  teachers 
(diuring  the  summer  months) .  for  grad- 
uate students  who  serve  during  the 
school  year  as  teaching  assistants,  and 
for  Individuals  who  wish  to  obtain  addi- 
tional education  so  that  they  may  be- 
come high  school  science  and  mathe- 
matics teachers. 

PBOOaAlIS     OF    THX     OEPARTmNT     OT     HKALTB, 
SDTTCATION.   AND  WfLTAEC 

The  education  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  deal  exclu- 
sively with  science  education  and  oper- 
ate mainly  through  scientific  societies 
and  science  departments  of  colleges  and 
imiversities.      There    is,    however,    an 


emergency  and  temporary  need  f  oi)  cer- 
tain additional  Federal  program^  to 
strengthm  genersd  education,  and  also 
for  certain  Federal  programs  to 
strengthen  science  education  in  our 
State  and  local  school  ssrstems.  The 
administration  is  recommending  legis- 
lation authorizing  these  additional  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Hdalth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  4- year 
period  only. 

1.  Reducing  the  waste  of  talent:  High- 
quality  professional  personnel  in  science, 
engineering,  teaching.  languages,  and 
other  critical  fields  are  necessary  to  our 
national  security  effort.  Each  year, 
nevertheless,  many  young  people  drop 
out  of  high  school  before  graduation. 
Many  able  high-school  graduates  do  not 
go  on  to  college.  This  represents  a  vfaste 
of  needed  talent.     Much  of  this  \taste 

could  be  avoided  if  the  aptitudes  of  ttiese 
young  people  were  identified  and  they 
were  encouraged  toward  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  their  abilities.  ] 

The  administration  proposes,  tnere- 
fore.  that  the  Congress  authorize:  | 

(a)  Matching  grants  to  the  States  to 
encourage  improved  State  and  |ocal 
testing  programs  to  Identify  the  pdten- 
tial  ablUties  of  students  at  an  early  sage 
in  their  education.  | 

(b)  Matching  grants  to  the  Statfs  to 
encourage  the  strengthening  of  local 
coimsellng  and  guidance  services,  so  that 
more  able  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  stay  in  high  school,  to  put  more  OTort 
into  their  academic  work,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  higher  education.  The  pro^-am 
also  would  provide  for  grants  of  fi^ds 
to  colleges  and  universities  to  petmit 
them  to  establish  training  institutos  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  counseling 
and  guidance  personnel. 

(c)  A  program  of  Federal  scholarships 
for  able  high-school  graduates  who  lack 
adequate  financial  means  to  go  to  col- 
lege. The  administration  recommends 
approximately  10,000  new  scholarships 
annually,  reaching  a  total  of  40.001)  in 
the  fourth  year,  to  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  testing  and  counseling  pro- 
grams. Scholarships  should  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  an  equitable  basis 
and  awarded  by  State  agencies  on, the 
basis  of  abiUty  and  need.  Although  it 
should  not  be  compulsory  for  students 
to  pursue  a  specific  course  of  stud*  in 
order  to  qualify,  reasonable  preference 
should  be  given  to  students  with  good 
preparation  or  high  aptitude  in  science 
or  mathematics.  j 

2.  Strengthening  the  teaching  of  IbcI- 
ence  and  mathematics:  National  s^u- 
rity  requires  that  prompt  action  be  tsficen 
to  improve  and  expand  the  teachini^  of 
science  and  mathematics.  F^ral 
matching  fimds  can  help  to  stimijate 
the  organization  of  programs  to  advance 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  ithe 
public  schools.  I 

The  administration  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  authorize  . 
eral  grants  to  the  States,  on  a  mate] 
basis,  for  this  purpose.  These  fupds 
would  be  used.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
States  and  the  local  school  systems, 
either  to  help  employ  additional  qi|&ll- 
fled  science  and  mathematics  teacher^,  to 
help  purchase  laboratory  equipment  fmd 
other  materials,  to  supplement  salaries 


of  qualified   science  and  mathematics 
teachers,  or  for  other  related  m-ograms. 

3.  Increasing  the  supply  of  college 
teachers:  To  help  assure  a  mbre  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  college  teachers, 
so  crucial  in  the  development  of  tomor- 
row's leaders,  the  administration  recom- 
mends that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide:  . 

(a)  Graduate  fellowsliips  to  encourage 
more  students  to  prepare  for  college- 
teaching  careers.  Fellows  wbuld  be 
nominated  by  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. ! 

(b)  Federal  grants,  on  a  matching  ba- 
sis, to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
assist  in  expanding  their  graduate  school 
capacity.  Funds  would  be  used,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  institution  Itself,  either 
for  salaries  or  teaching  materlalB. 

4.  Improving  foreign  kmiguagle  teach- 
ing: Knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
particularly  important  today  Injthe  light 
of  America's  responsibilities  off  leader- 
ship in  the  Free  World.  And' yet  the 
American  people  generally  are  deficient 
in  foreign  languages,  particulailly  those 
of  the  emerging  nations  in  Asiai,  Africa, 
and  the  Near  Blast.  It  Is  important  to  our 
national  security  that  such  deociencies 
be  promptly  overcome.  The  adnftinistra- 
tion.  therefore,  recommends  thaithe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  4nd  Wel- 
fare be  authorized  to  provide  a  4-year 
program  for:  | 

(a)  Support  of  special  center!  in  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languages  which  are  im- 
portant today  but  which  are  not  now 
commonly  taught  in  the  Uniteq  States. 

(b)  Support  of  institutes  for  tljose  who 
are  already  teaching  foreign  lajnguages 
in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Theae  insti- 
tutes would  give  training  to  improve  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  fore|gn  lan- 
guage teaching. 

5.  Strengthening  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion: More  information  about  cur  edu- 
cational system  on  a  national 'basis  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  American 
education.  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  Is  the  principal  sovu-cel  of  such 
data.  j 

Much  of  the  Information  compiled  by 
the  OflBce  of  Education  must  criglnate 
with  State  educational  agencies.  The 
administration  therefore  recommends 
that  the  Office  of  Education  be  auihorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  improving  the  collection 
of  statistical  data  about  the  staJtus  and 
progress  of  education.  T 

This  emergency  program  steiiis  from 
national  need,  and  its  fruits  will  |)ear  di- 
rectly on  national  security.  The  meth- 
od of  accomplishment  is  soimd :  The  key- 
stone is  State,  local,  and  private  effort; 
the  Federal  role  is  to  assist-^noti  to  con- 
trol or  supplant — those  efforts. 

The  administration  urges  prompt  en- 
actment of  these  recommendattons  in 
the  essential  interest  of  national  security. 

DWIGHT  D.  EXSKNHpVtm. 

Th«  Whitk  Hovss,  January  27. 195S. 
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WrTHDRAWALS  OP  PDBIIC   LAND8 

Bfr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
Imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5538)  to  provide  that 


withdrawals,  reservatiops.  or  restrictions 
of  more  than  5,000  acres  ci  puUie  tauMls 
of  the  united  States  for  certain  purposes 
shall  not  bec<»ne  effective  until  approved 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  conference  a^ed  by  the 
Senate.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Encle, 
Bakimc.  A8F1NAX.L.  8ati,o«.  and  Dawson  of 

Utah.         

POUiUnON  OF  AMERICAN  STREAMS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tman- 
bnous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricotp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  delivered  in  this 
Chamber  last  week  made  a  niunber  of 
points  that  disturb  me.  One  that  espe- 
cially concerns  me  is  his  recommendation 
that  Federal  grants  to  combat  pollution 
of  our  streams  and  rivers  be  dropped  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1959. 

This  program  that  the  President 
wouM  bludgeon  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  took  effect  in  July  1956  as  Public 
Law  660.  This  law  provided  for  grants 
amounting  to  $500  million — but  tM>t  to 
exceed  $50  milHon  in  any  1  year — over 
a  10-year  period  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  battle  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Nation's  most  precious 
natural  resource — water.  This  destruc- 
tion results  from  the  dumping  into  our 
streams  and  rivers  of  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  raw  human  and  Industrial 
wastes. 

We  have  turned  too  many  of  our  water 
courses  into  cesspools.  But  Public  Law 
660,  authored  by  the  farseeing  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [John  Blatnix] 
has  been  the  impetus  for  increased  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
research  in  the  comi^ex  problem  of  water 
pollution. 

Even  eo,  we  have  a  $2  billkm  backlog 
in  treatment  facilities  and  our  industrial 
expansion  and  populatioD  boom  are 
making  the  situation  wcurse.  Yet.  the 
President  would  have  us  halt  this  vital 
program. 

The  President's  recommendation  that 
the  Federal  antipollution  program  be 
halted  stems  from  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Aetk»  Committee, 
created  last  summer  at  his  behest.  The 
committee  concluded,  and  I  quote,  '*that 
local  waste-treatment  facilities  are  pri- 
marily a  local  concern." 

This  conclusion  bears  no  relation  to 
reality  in  many  of  oor  river  and  stream 
basins.  We  are  now  aware  that  un- 
treated wastes  spilling  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  a  river  affect  the  quality  of 
the  water  supply  of  conuniuiities  aH  the 
way  downstream.  Out  of  this  realization 
that  the  problem  is  frequently  an  inter- 
state matter  such  organizations  as  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation 
Commission  have  been  formed.    In  the 


first  year  of  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  grants  vnaOac  Publle  Law  MO,  30 
Ohio  Valley  munictpidltiea  with  a  total 
poptilatiati  ot  1,493,15a  were  approved 
for  grants  amounting  to  $3,763,118.  The 
estimated  eost  in  dollars  of  tlwse  proj- 
ects was  $10,943,150.  so  you  can  see  that 
for  every  $1  of  pyederal  money,  local  and 
State  goremments  put  up  over  $4. 

The  Joint  Action  Committee  reported 
that  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  waste - 
treatment  plant  constructiOD  in  recent 
years  has  been  rising.  In  1952,  $176 
million  was  spent:  in  1953,  $238  miUion; 
m  1964.  $2«3  million,  and  in  1955.  $249 

million.  It  is  significant  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  in  195*— the  year  the  program 
got  under  way — ^the  expenditiu^  volume 
Jumped  to  $393  million,  and  in  1957,  the 
first  full  year  of  program  activity,  the 
volume  was  estimated  at  $475  million. 

It  can  be  appreciated  that  the  grant 
program — which  between  July  1,  1956, 
and  December  31.  1957,  offered  $69.1  mil- 
Uon  to  States  and  local  governments — 
has  been  the  vital  spark  that  touched 
off  the  critically  needed  expansion  of 
local  sewage-treatment  facilities.  These 
grants  generated  over  $300  million  in 
construction  projects. 

It  is  important  to  also  note  that  of 
the  828  projects  for  which  grant  offers 
have  been  made,  92  percent  were  for  fa- 
cihties  in  cities  of  under  125.000  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  these  communities  had  an 
average  populati<m  of  0,077. 

Without  help,  these  small  cities  might 
have  found  it  impossible  to  build  treat- 
ment plants.  They  are  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle.  Many  lack  the  necessary 
i;av  base  to  permit  major  rapital  con- 
struction. They  want  to  bring  in  new 
Industry  to  expand  that  tax  base.  But 
they  cannot  attract  industry  which  re- 
qiures  a  supply  of  pure  water  because 
of  a  lack  of  treatment  installations. 

The  Joint  Action  Committee  would 
have  certain  tax  revenues  now  coming 
to  the  PedM^l  Government  go  to  State 
governments.  With  this  revenue,  the 
State  governments  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  such  essential  projects  as  sewage 
treatment,  according  to  the  committee. 

But  the  record  shows  that  the  States 
and  local  governments  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  need.  The  only  period  in 
which  omstructlon  of  sewage-treatment 
facilities  kept  abreast  with  need  was  in 
1933-39 — the  period  of  PWA  and  WPA. 
And  our  population  and  industry  are 
vastly  larger  now  than  they  were  then. 

History  gives  us  no  assiu-ance  that 
State  legislatures  would  use  new  rev- 
enue to  meet  this  responsibility. 

How  critical  is  this  ix^blem  of  water 
pollution?  Last  spring,  D.  R.  Woodward, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  sur- 
veyed the  Nation's  water  resource  situa- 
tion, loolung  ahead  to  conditions  in  1980. 
in  a  thesis  for  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

He  emphasized  the  regional  aspect  of 
the  pollution  problem — a  squandering 
of  a  resource  because  it  limits  the  num- 
ber of  times  water  can  be  reused. 

Of  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward says:  "Pollution  abatement  is 
needed."  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area, 
•ToUution  abatement  Is  a  growing  prob- 
lem in  this  area."  "Pollution  control 
is   absolutely   essential   to   protect  the 


Great  Ijtkes  supply.**  he  reported.  Oa 
the  west  coast,  in  the  South  Pacific  area, 
he  foreeasts:  "As  foil  scale  devdopment 
takes  idace.  peAution  piuMcaas  will  be- 
come increaksingly  serioiB.'' 

"We  shall  be  forced  in  the  future  to 
be  much  more  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem than  we  are  today,"  Mr.  Woodward 
eoncluded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woold  like  to  sound  a 
warning  that  there  are  interests  that 
woold  like  to  see  this  procram.  this  cm- 
sade  for  clean  streams,  throttled.  But 
not  content  with  the  Pr^ident's  reoom- 
mendatian  tbat  it  be  kiUed  aa  at  the 
end  of  title  next  fiscal  year,  they  would 
prefer  that  Congress  slash  appropria- 
tions for  the  program  for  flaeal  19S9. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  defaulting  en 
a  pledge  to  the  States  and  local  oooft- 
munities  of  10  years  of  Federal  sup- 
port—the support  the  record  demon- 
strates was  so  essentiaL  We  will  have 
turned  bade  from  the  forward  path  we 
cmly  recently  began  taking  after  a  half 
century  of  watching  our  rivers  and 
Streams  become  open  sewera. 


THE  CHAPLAIN,  REV.  DR.  BERNARD 
BRASKAMP 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  xmanimous  cMisent  to  addriess  the 
House  fc»r  1  minute  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  favorable 
comment  by  my  colleagues,  and  among 
many  who  watch  from  the  galleries,  that 
our  beloved  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Bernard  Braskamp,  now  prefaces  each 
of  his  prayers  at  the  opening  of  our  ses- 
sions with  some  brief  words  of  Scripture. 
In  doing  so  he  is  following  the  custom  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Chaplain  of  the  other  body  54 
years  ago.  Dr.  Braskamp 's  prayers. 
deUvered  so  eloquently  and  with  such 
fervent  sincerity,  always  are  a  source  of 
great  spiritual  strength  to  us.  and  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  wish  hijn  to  know 
our  approval  and  appreciation  of  his  re- 
vival of  the  custom  of  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  of  the  renowned  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 


LEGISLATICOf  TO  INCREASE  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FOREST  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oC  the  gentleman  fmn 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  mtroduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  as  it  relates  to  forest 
highways. 

My  bill  win  Increase  Uw  anthorlsatian 
from  $30  million  annually  to  $50  mOhoa 
for  flaeal  years  1960  azKl  1901. 

The  Bureau  of  PubUe  Roads  esttmates 
forest  highway  needs  for  the  next  30 
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yean  is  about  $2.7  binion.  At  the  current 
rate  ai  i»t>STe88.  it  will  take  90  years  to 
complete  this  30-year  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Bureau  estimates  now  in  use  are 
out  of  date.  All  available  information 
indicates  an  increase  in  road  costs  in  the 
past  several  years.  Even  if  the  old  esti- 
mates are  correct,  the  authorization  in- 
crease I  propose  will  not  bring  the  pro- 
gram up  to  its  proper  level  in  30  years. 

m  addition.  I  am  convinced  that  an 
up-to-date  study  of  forest  highways  is 
needed  badly.  So  my  bill  provides  for 
such  a  study  during  the  next  2  years. 

Another  provision  of  my  bill  is  designed 
to  correct  a  terrible  situation.  On 
November  5,  1957.  while  the  Congress 
was  in  recess,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, acting  In  concert  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  revised  the  forest 
highway  formula  which  had  been  in 
use  for  35  years  to  distribute  these  fimds. 
This  action  was  taken  without  con- 
sultation with  either  the  Congress  or  the 
affected  States.  For  35  years,  50  percent 
of  the  funds  were  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  na- 
tional forest  in  each  State  and  50  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  the  area. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  reappraised  our  forests,  in- 
creasing the  value  from  $2.2  billion  to 
$7.6  billion.  The  increase  was  not  imi- 
form  among  the  several  States.  And  if 
the  old  formula  had  been  retained,  use 
of  the  new  evaluation  would  have  done 
great  damage  to  many  States. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the 
Individual  States,  the  Departments  re- 
vised the  distribution  formula,  to  one 
giving  75  percent  weight  to  national  for- 
est area  and  25  percent  to  value.  This 
revision  did  tend  to  reduce  the  loss  to 
some  States;  but  20  States  still  suffered 
cuts,  while  22  received  increases. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  ex- 
perienced by  the  listed  States  from  fiscal 
1958  to  fiscal  1959: 

Colorado jaia.  266 

CallTornia 194, 171 

Idaho 171^  587 

Wyoming isa.  693 

Arizona 143. 868 

Montana -———_-._________«     142  978 

South  Dakota ZZIII       66,  388 

New  Mexico sa,  533 

New  Hampshire .      41, 046 

Minnesota 34I 354 

Vermont 13  167 

Pennsylvania ,         7)  4^9 

Puerto  Rico "_        s)  623 

M*^« 3, 090 

Indiana 2, 818 

nunols i,  818 

Nebraska _,  724 

Iowa 3  810 

Ohio 304 

North  Dakota 20 

As  you  will  note.  Montana— with  more 
than  16  >4  million  acres  in  national  for- 
ests— is  scheduled  to  receive  $142,978 
less  for  forest  highways  next  year  than 
this.  But  ovir  need  for  these  highways 
has  not  decreased,  it  has  increased.  Not 
only  do  we  have  forest  highways  in  need 
of  improvement,  but  we  also  have  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  roads  which  should  be 
included  in  the  forest  highway  system. 
.  We  are  being  discriminated  against 
because  of  the  recent  and  unrealistic 
evaluation  of  the  worth  of  oxir  forests. 
They  were  appraised  as  if  they  were  be- 


ing offered  for  sale  as  standing  ta|>ard8.  completion  of  this  vital  hlghwak  if  Idaho 

The  evaluation  did  not  include  sueh  in-  must  accept  such  a  cut?         T 

tangibles  as  the  value  of  watershed  pro-  I  submit  that  there  is  no  rekison  why 

tection.    I  remind  my  colleagues  tta^t  the  these  20  States  should  receive  lass  money 

Plrst  District  of  Montana  straddles  the  Instead,  I  believe  that  if,  as  thie  Depart^ 


watershed  of  the  Missouri  River  and  of 
Important  Columbia  River  trlbutairles — 
that  what  we  do  with  our  nationaU  for- 
ests in  Montana  will  be  felt  l^New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  Astoria.  Oreg. 

The  value  of  Montana's  forests  was 
reduced  because  in  many  areas  we  4o  not 
have  roads  on  which  to  move  timber  to 
market.  Inaccessible  timber  is  worth 
less  than  timber  which  can  readily  be 
moved  to  market. 

So  Montana  is  to  get  less  money  for 
roads  because  we  need  roads.  Ttiis,  I 
assume,  is  also  the  case  in  other  atates. 

The  adjoining  State  of  Idaho  will  get 
$171,587  less  in  1959  than  it  got  this;  year. 
One  project  alone  in  Idaho  whichj  Is  of 
great  consequence  to  Montana  is  (com- 
pletion of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway. 
The  cost  to  finish  this  one  job  is  $8.25 
million.    How  can  we  expect  the  early 
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ment  of  Agrioilture  maintains,  use  of 
the  new  evaluation  would  have  had  a  far 
worse  effect.  Congress  should  hfive  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  matter.    ! 

I  am  asking  for  such  a  revie^.  Pend- 
ing its  completion,  I  ask  that!  the  1958 
apportionment  be  retained  for  fiscal  1959. 
With  the  Increase  provided  by  my  bill, 
the  22  States  scheduled  for  increases  will 
get  them  and  more  beginning  with  fiscal 
1960.  And  the  20  States  slated  to  be  cut 
in  fiscal  1959  will  have  their  funds  re- 
stored for  that  year.  Beginning  in  fiscal 
1960,  they,  too,  will  receive  an  increase. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  following 
tables.  Table  I  lists  the  10  States  slated 
for  the  deepest  cuts  in  fiscal  1959  and 
table  n  the  States  scheduled  for  the 
biggest  increases.  The  columh  headed 
"Apportioned  1958"  is  also  the  amount 
proposed  for  fiscal  1959  by  my  |>11L 
Table  I 


Apportioned 
1958  and  pro- 
posed for 
ISoe  by  bill 


$1,  (188.  see 

4,206,36« 
3,15i3W 
S,  064, 441 

414. 879 
3;301.S46 

160,  .110 
1,202.119 

235.  o.-n 

1.270,738 


Apportloued 
1»60 


$1.  530.  72S 
4.102,197 
1,842,143 

380,625 
3,248.368 

110.264 
1, 145,  486 

168,644 
1.  121,  040 


Ostn  orlo 


-S148,MI 
-194. 171 

-171,6*7 
-34,254 

—142.978 
—41.046 
-66,633 
-66.38* 

-16»^fl93 


Table  II 


Apportioned 
1958  and  pro- 
posed for 
1950  by  bill 


$2,085,008 

4,132,640 

638,165 

141,519 

94,966 

407,834 

321,916 

167, 768 

85,906 

%014,«70 


Apportioned 
1969 


$3,498,417 
4,306,115 
M9,044 
229,774 
181,980 
483,398 
370,668 
211,954 
124.403 
3.e61.9W 


Oaln  orloM 
1950 


+$413,319 
+173,476 
+110,889 
+88,256 
+87,014 
+75,  574 
+48,752 
+44,186 
+38,497 
+37,017 


The  gentleman  from  Maryland  J  (Mr. 
Pallon],  chairman  of  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  hap  in- 
troduced H.  R.  9821,  to  amend  and  sup- 
plement the  Federal  Aid  Road  Aft  of 
1916,  to  authorize  appropriations  foricon- 
tinulng  the  construction  of  highirays, 
and  has  scheduled  hearings  begliining 
January  28.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  subcommittee  to  bring  th«  im- 
portant forest-highway  program  np  to 
date. 


Proposed 

by  bill  ftr 

1900  and 

1961 


$2,814,300 
7, 160, 700 
S,aMtM0 
•^000.709 

601,460 
a,  986,000 

3«7. 180 
X003.500 

391.700 


Proposed 

by  biU  for 

1900  and 

1961. 


$3.47Mai 
6,887,734 
806,936 
236,866 
158.277 
879,707 

6^^6Z7 

279,613 

143,176 

4,358,281 


MORE    SANITY   IN   FEDERAL 
DLINQ     OF     DEFE^TOANTS 
CLAIM  THEY  ARE  INSANE 
Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


]|AN- 
WHO 


11  ask 


Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  Speakei*,  one  of 
the  major  responsibilities  of  Cobgress  Is 
that  of  constantly  stud3ring  and  Improv- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land.    We  jare.  In  »" 
sense,  the  Nation's  Ministry  ofJustice. 

The  people  look  to  Congress  for  correc- 
tive measures  whenever  it  appears  the 
laws  are  unwise,  unjust,  inadefuate.  or 
outmoded.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  respond 
to  these  demands  with  constructive  ac- 
tion when  the  need  is  shown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  area  of  the  liw  today 
cries  more  tor  action  by  Congiless  than 
that  dealing  with  the  handling  of  the 
criminally  insane.  This  is,  ox  course, 
a  most  complex  field,  and  one  which  re- 
quires both  deep  study  and  wide  under- 
standing. The  tremendous  advances  In 
the  fields  of  i)sychology  and  psvclilatry, 
linked   with   new   knowledge   of   basic 


my  remarks.  _  . 

The  SPEAKER:    Is  there  objection  to    causes  of  criminality  and  ataotmal  be^ 

ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  fromjNew    havior  must  be  matched  by  advances  in 

our  statutes.    Unfortunately,  the  law  has 
not  completely  managed  to  keep  ixtce. 


York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


1958 
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In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
growing  confusion  among  lawyers,  crimi- 
nologists, law-enforcement  officials,  psy- 
chiatrists, and  the  general  public  as  to 
what  happens  or  should  happen  when  a 
person  charged  with  a  crime  may  be  in- 
sane. The  District  of  Columbia  has 
recently  become  the  nub  of  misunder- 
standing in  this  field. 

Within  the  past  week  It  was  revealed 
that  under  the  existing  law  it  was  im- 
possible to  retain  in  custody  a  man 
whom  psychiatrists  stated  might  com- 
mit homicide  if  released.  This  man. 
Dallas  O.  Williams,  a  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  a  long  criminal 
record.  It  includes  convictions  for 
manslaughter,  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  shooUng  with  intent  to  kill,  car- 
rying deadly  weapons,  and  threats  with 
apistoL 

He  is  now  at  large,  set  free  by  a  series 
of  court  decisions  based  on  technicali- 
ties in  the  law.  His  freedom  jeopardizes 
the  safety  of  the  whole  community.  It 
now  appears  the  police  and  the  psychia- 
trists are  powerless  to  do  anything  im- 
less  or  until  this  man  again  commits  a 
crime.  One  wonders  what  explanation 
we  can  give  to  his  next  victim  as  to  why 
such  known  lawbreakers — with  acknowl- 
edged dangerous  tendencies — are  al- 
lowed to  roam  the  streets  of  the  city. 
.  While  the  Williams  case  happens  to 
affect  the  District  specifically,  other  ju- 
risdictions all  over  the  country  are  also 
encountering  problems  in  delineating 
this  area  of  criminal  responsibility. 
Other  Federal  courts,  though  they  have 
not  followed  the  lead  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bench,  have  nonetheless  run 
into  quandries  in  the  application  of  the 
older  rule  of  criminal  insanity.  The  re- 
sulting turmoil  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  Congress. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  a  great — 
and  I  fear,  growing — chasm  exists  be- 
tween the  science  of  law  and  the  science 
of  psychiatry.  Our  laws  are  based  on 
the  assumption  of  free  will  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  Psychiatry,  in 
general,  adopts  a  fatalistic  attitude  to- 
ward mankind  and  embraces  a  deter- 
ministic explanation  of  all  human  ac- 
tion. If  we  attempt  to  bridge  this  chasm 
without  reconciling  these  conflicting  as- 
sumptions, we  may  get  a  hodgepodge  of 
law  and  psychiatry  which  is  illogical 
xinder  either  discipline.  It  is  of  vital 
importance,  therefore,  that  we  imder- 
stand  the  vocabulary  of  the  law  and 
psychiatry  before  we  express  any  gen- 
eral conclusions  about  what  must  be 
done. 

The  situation  which  confronts  us  re- 
quires an  immediate  and  cmnprehensive 
study  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  criminal  laws  and 
procedures  for  handling  Insane  defend- 
ants. I  shall  offer  a  resolution  in  the 
committee  tomorrow  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  look  into  this  or  to 
have  it  done  by  one  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees. I  first  proposed  such  a 
study  last  December  22.  The  recent 
WilUams  and  Leach  cases  and  others 
make  such  hearings  doubly  Imperative 
today. 

Such  an  overall  legislative  inquiry 
would  supply  the  basic  data  needed  for 
intelligent  consideration  of  all  aspects  of 


this  many  faceted  problem.  In  my 
opinion  the  issues  in  this  field  are  moral 
and  social  as  well  as  medical  and  legal. 
We  should  explore  in  hearings  the  phil- 
osophical insights  of  criminologists,  the 
practical  viewiwints  of  prosecutors  and 
defense  lawyers,  the  experiences  of 
prison  wardens,  psychiatrists,  probation 
officers  and  some  of  the  defendants 
themselves.  We  will  want  to  examine 
the  day-to-day  application  of  the  laws. 
With  such  a  study  as  a  basis  for  broad 
legislative  action,  we  can  avoid  the  in- 
consistencies and  mistakes  of  the  piece- 
meal approach. 

A  defendant's  mental  condition  raises 
special  problems  at  almost  every  stage 
of  a  criminal  proceeding  from  the  time 
of  arrest  until  the  moment  of  release, 
and  thereafter  in  ctmnection  with  parole 
or  probation.  Of  course,  the  problem 
which  has  received  most  attention  is  the 
test  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
Federal  courts  in  determining  the  crimi- 
nal responsIbiUty  of  a  defendant  suffer- 
ing from  mental  illness. 

Today,  nearly  all  of  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  still  adhere  to  the  right- 
wrong  test  announced  in  the  M7>}augh- 
ten  case  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Simply  stated,  it  bases  determination  of 
responsibiUty  on  whether  the  defendant 
knew  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing 
the  alleged  crime. 

The  Federal  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  only  one  which  has  sub- 
stantially departed  from  the  right-wrong 
test.  In  the  District,  imder  the  Durham 
decision,  a  defendant  must  now  be  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity  if  his  crime 
was  the  product  of  a  mental  disease  or 
defect,  even  if  he  knew  what  he  was  do- 
ing and  that  it  was  wrong.  This  decision 
has  been  the  center  of  much  htigation 
and  controversy.  Its  ramifications 
should  be  closely  scrutinized  in  the  course 
of  our  study  of  the  general  subject. 

While  the  test  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility is  important.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  questions  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. Under  present  Federal  law.  for 
example,  examination  of  a  defendant 
believed  to  be  insane  is  required  cmly 
after  a  formal  proceeding  in  court. 
Often  the  order  for  examination  is  de- 
layed so  long  that  psychiatrists  are  im- 
able  to  determine  the  defendant's  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 
Provision  for  the  prompt  and  automatic 
examination  of  defendants  charged  with 
serious  crimes  might  well  improve  this 
situation. 

We  should  also  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  mandatory  commitment  for  de- 
fendants acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Whether  these  people  are  sent  to  hos- 
pitals or  jails,  the  community  must  be 
safeguarded  against  a  repetition  of  their 
offenses. 

Effective  rehabiUtation  is  another 
problem.  Our  sense  of  social  justice  de- 
mands that  we  do  all  we  can  to  assure 
maximum  rehabilitation.  In  recent 
years  doctors  have  experimented  with 
surgery,  the  use  of  tranquilizing  drugs, 
shock  treatments,  and  blood  chemistry 
analyses.  It  should  be  determined 
whether  these  new  techniques  are  being 
adequately  employed  in  our  prisons  as 
well  as  in  our  hospitals. 


The  District  of  Columbia's  experience 
demonstrates  the  dangers  of  a  caae-by- 
case  revision  of  the  law  in  this  field. 
These  recoit  cases  have  made  it  pain- 
fully clear  how  widespread  has  been  the 
confusion  in  the  appUcation  ctf  the  new 
tests  and  procedures.  In  several  cases 
retrials  have  been  necessary  because  of 
the  alleged  errors  in  the  trial  judge's  in- 
struction to  the  jury.  In  more  than  one 
case  the  process  of  trial  and  retrial  took 
so  long  that  the  court  finally  ordered  the 
charges  dismissed  because  the  defend- 
ants were  being  denied  their  constitu- 
tional rights  to  a  speedy  triaL 

The  case-by-case  approach  to  this 
subject  thus  Introduces  elements  of  un- 
certainty and  hardship  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  victims  of  an  offense  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  their  ordeal  at  each  retrial 
and  defendants  tend  to  become  guinea 
pigs  as  the  law  gropes  for  solutions. 

In  some  cases  the  instinctive  sense  of 
justice  of  the  community  is  offended  by 
the  acquittal  of  perscms  whose  only  ab- 
normality is  a  norbid  propensity  for 
crime.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  defendant  with  a  so- 
called  antisocial  (sociop>athic)  personal- 
ity was  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity 
and  committed  to  a  mental  institution. 
This  same  institution,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  our  mental  hospitals,  is  so  over- 
crowded that  It  is  forced  to  turn  away 
many  law-abiding  citizens  with  much 
more  serious  mental  conditions. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
tests  and  procedures  devised  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court,  the  fact  is  that 
no  other  court  has  chosen  to  follow  its 
lead.  The  resulting  situation  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  justice  is 
being  administered  in  the  Federal  courts 
with  an  even  hand.  There  Is  tittie  justi- 
fication for  different  tests  and  procedures 
in  different  Federal  jurisdictions.  Jus- 
tice requires  that  defendants  charged 
with  Federal  crimes  be  tried  under  the 
same  standards  and  procedures  in  all 
F^ederal  jurisdictions. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  all  of  these 
aspects  of  the  problem  may  disclose 
that  our  difficulties  are  largely  practical 
and  that  what  we  need  is  better  f  aciUties 
or  larger  staffs  for  the  care  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  mentally  abnormal  criminal. 
Or  we  may  discover  that  the  present 
laws  are  simply  inadequate  to  d«Ll  with 
the  complex  and  djmamic  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  I  siispect  that 
we  will  find  room  for  improvement  in 
both  our  laws  and  their  administration. 

I  further  feel  that  the  proposed  com- 
mittee study  can  do  much  to  clear  the 
air  by  establishing  greater  rapport 
among  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  and  the 
police.  Their  disagreements  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  law  today  pose  one  of 
the  main  stumbling  blocks  to  Its  proper 
enforcement  A  meeting  of  the  minds 
by  means  of  these  hearings  can  achieve 
much  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  crime  is  an 
expense  the  Nation  can  ill  afford.  A 
major  portion  of  crime  involves  repeat- 
ers—criminals whose  offenses  have  been 
detected  but  whose  lawless  instincts 
have  not  been  curbed.  Despite  recent 
medical  advances,  there  may  be  a  need 
for  more  intensive  research  into  the 
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basic  causes  of  crime.  The  expense  of 
such  a  program  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  savinca  to  the  Nation  from 
any  major  discoveries  which  would  re- 
duce crime. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  It  should 
be  Congress  which  should  undertake 
this  vital  study  of  crime  and  insanity. 
This  conviction  is  based  not  only  on  our 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  the  laws 
are  kept  up  to  date  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  citizenry,  but  also  because  of  the 
urgeiKiy  of  the  situation. 

Men  with  known  homicidal  tendencies 
are  today  walking  the  streets  because 
of  legal  technicalities  and  the  confused 
state  of  the  law.  We  must  clear  that 
law  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not 
try  to  change  the  law  without  thorough 
study  and  without  hearing  the  views  of 
all  sides.  Complete  hearings,  partici- 
pated in  by  leaders  in  all  the  fields  con- 
cerned, can  sui^ly  the  information 
needed  to  evaluate  the  state  of  the  law. 
They  can  supply  the  knowledge  and  rec- 
ommendations which  the  committee  can 
sift  to  determine  how — and  if — and  in 
what  way.  the  laws  must  be  changed. 

Such  an  inquiry  could,  of  course,  be 
undertaken  by  some  sort  of  a  commis- 
sion embracing  medical,  legal,  and  law- 
enforcement  personnel.  And  various 
groups  around  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  legal  profession,  have  done  and 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  field. 

But  all  such  groups  must,  in  the  end. 
resOTt  to  Congress  to  actually  put  their 
Ideas  into  statutory  form.  Thus,  al- 
though the  work  which  could  be  done  by 
other  groups  would,  is,  and  has  been 
helpful,  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee can  act  directly  to  translate  the 
work  Into  laws. 

The  more  expeditious — and  equally 
thorough  job— can  and  must  be  done  by 
Congress.  The  study  I  propose  can 
draw  together  the  findings  of  all  these 
other  groups  and  translate  them  as  r^- 
Idly  as  possible  into  the  laws  we  need  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  confusi<m  sur- 
rounding the  question  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  the  response  to  my  original  sug- 
gestion for  this  study  over  a  month  ago 
has  been  most  favorable.  The  Congres- 
sional-study idea  has  received  wide- 
spread endorsement  from  numy  re- 
spected  experts  in  the  field- 
Chief  Judge  John  Biggs.  Jr.,  of  the 
third  circuit,  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  insanity  and  criminal  law 
expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be 
induced  to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  this  entire  subject. 

Rufus  King,  chairman  of  the  section 
of  criminal  law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
criminal  law  field,  has  stated  that  "when 
the  study  gets  underway.  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  and 
participate." 

Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler.  of  Columbia 
University,  chairman  of  an  American 
Law  Institute  oommittee  on  the  subject, 
wrote: 

The  matter  aaams  to  me  one  that  la  hlRhlr 
apikroprtate  for  logMatiTe  consideration  and 


I  am  deUghted  to  learn  of  your  pf4poBal  to 
deal  vlth  It  in  theae  oompreliensli|e  terms. 

Prof.  David  Curttss.  of  the  Cornell  Law 
School,  who  is  participating  in  a  similar 
study  of  the  laws  in  New  York  State, 
stated:  | 

I  am  hopeful  that  your  proposod  study 
will  matertaliae  for  I  un  confldenti  that  it 
oould  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
administration  oX  Justice  in   this  country. 

Dr.  WInfred  Overholser,  supetintend- 
ent  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and  the  law, 
has  written:  j 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  study  of  Federal 
criminal  laws  and  procedures  relative  to  In- 
sane defendants  would  be  helpful.    J 

I  am  confident  that  this  study  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  modernizing  and  human- 
izing of  the  law  in  this  field  without  un- 
dermining the  administration  of  justice 
and  without  jarring  the  fund^iiental 
concepts  of  the  community. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.   EDITH 
ROGERS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  pointa  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  address,     j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objedtlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewomatt  from 
Massachusetts?  T 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  me  at  the  American  Le- 
gion testimonial  dinner  in  ho*K>r  of 
Harry  J.  Crosson,  manager.  Vdterans' 
Administration,  of  Philadelphia.  iSatur- 
day.  January  25,  1958,  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Philadephia,  Pa. :  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  B«r.  Crosson,  dlstlnfeulshed 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  those  of  you 
who  know  me  well  wlU  certainly  undbrstand 
when  I  say  to  you  tt  U  difficult  fo«  me  to 
adequately  express  my  Tery  great  pleasure 
in  being  here  for  this  unusual  occaalon.  It 
is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  not 
only  to  pay  tribute  but  to  t»e  one^i  those 
to  express  appreciation  and  thanks  toTa  great 
veteran,  a  flne  gentleman,  and  a  distin- 
guished citizen. 

As  many  of  you  are  probably  aw4r«.  al' 
ways  I  have  considered  it  an  honof^to  be 
invited  to  any  function  or  celebration  in- 
volving the  veteran*  of  the  United ,  State*. 
I  suppose  over  the  years  and  cvet  these 
United  States  I  have  attended  thouslnds  of 
veterans'  affairs.  This  occasion  tonlgl^,  how- 
ever. Is  unique.  It  Is  unique  because  the 
ptirpose  is  to  pay  our  respects  and  extend 
our  tributes  not  only  to  a  very  gaUafit  vet- 
eran but  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
not  only  to  tbe  veterans  of  tbe  Ca£moa- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  but  to  tlie  veterans 
of  America  wherever  they  may  be.  '  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  and  grateful  that  I  4an  be. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  me  td  try  to 
tell  the  distinguished  audience  of  th^  great 
work  of  Mr.  Crosson.  Tou  know  1^  weU 
You  know  of  the  countless  achieven^nts  he 
has  accomplished  fOT  the  veterans:  You 
know  of  his  flne  reputaUon  and  of  tHe  high 
rwpect  in  which  he  Is  held  by  the  pei)ple  of 
this  Commonwealth.  On  other  occasions 
you  have  shown  examples  of  this  resaect  In 
the  honors  you  have  given  to  him  His 
character,  his  understanding,  his  falrn^  his 
frtendllnesB,  and  his  work  always  will  stand 
as  an  inspiration  tn  the  field  of  humsi  rela- 
tionships and  Government  admlnlstra^on 
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Leadership  like  that  of  Ur.  Oroeaac^  is 
constantly  needed  aU  over  our  4otuitry.  Fyjr 
many  years  now  we  have  bee4  living  In  a 
time  of  crisis.  National  and  international 
crises  have  been  so  numerous  during  this 
time  that  as  a  people  we  havecorae  to  ac- 
cept them  in  our  daily  Itvis.  At  this 
moment,  however,  the  leadersh^  of  our  Na- 
tton  is  faced  with  making  far-reaching  de- 
cisions, not  only  to  completely  protect  our 
national  secuirity.  but  also  to  make  certain 
that  freedom  will  continue  as  s  way  of  life 
on  this  earth.  Right  decisions  are  moulded 
from  wisdom  and  experience. 

Once  General  MacArthur  said.  *^n  war 
there  is  no  substitute  for  victory."  Mr. 
OoBson  and  every  veteran  here  tonight  and 
every  veteran  in  the  United  States  know  the 
soundness  of  this  statement  of  wisdom.  The 
only  way  to  make  victory  unnecessary  Is  to 
make  war  unnecessary.  The  onl|  way  to  pre- 
vent millions  of  American  sons  and  daugh- 
ters from  becoming  future  vetemnr  Is  to  pre- 
vent war.  In  fact,  in  thU  nuclear  age,  the 
prevention  of  war  la  the  only  (iray  to  save 
this  clvillsatlcai. 

To  prevent  war  la  not  an 
requires  the  mareh»nng  of  ^\ 
Into  a  completely  cooperative  ef 

manshlp.  diplomacy,  science,  m _,_ 

egy,  Indtistrlal  capacity  and  i>ower,'  trans- 
portatlon  and  communication,  all  must  be 
carefully  and  adequately  fitted  together  Into 
a  unified  cooperative  working  iystem. 

In  this  our  time  on  this  eart^  no  battle 
was  ever  won  by  one  man.  No  battle  was 
ever  won  by  one  weapon.  No  battle  was  ever 
won  by  one  single  strategic  plan.  Bvery 
horse  on  the  team  had  to  pull  \\\»  share  of 
the  load.  The  prevention  of  wat  is  the  pre- 
vention of  many,  many  tattles.  iThe  preven- 
tion of  war  is  the  only  way  t4  prevent  a 
tremendous  increase  of  disabled  wt^ranf 
To  emphasize  again  this  noble  objeettve  caa 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  unified  country, 
by  a  greater  Joining  together  intb  a  gigan^tg 
cooperative  effort  of  aU  of  ou3^  «nnt  and 
energies.  [ 

Since  sputnik  I  and  n.  ah  M  tit  have 
obiervwl  many  crltlclams,  not  inly  of  our 
miUtary  capabilities,  but  of  our  mlUtary 
organlMtion.  Based  upon  their  bwn  private 
information.  self-estabUshed  authoelties  in 
and  out  of  Government  woxild  ead  you  to 
believe  our  defenses  are  Inadequate,  our 
military  striking  power  Is  ot^lete.  our 
statesmanship  Is  bungling,  our  sdenttflc 
abUltles  are  insufficient,  in  faei  that  this 
Nation  stands  on  the  brink  if  disaster. 
Theae  aelf-established  authorltt#a  will  teU 
you  that  Buasia  is  way  ahead  o^  our  coun- 
try In  science,  nuclear  know-how.  and  mili- 
tary capaliillty.  They  wlU  hate  you  be- 
Ueve  that  this  great  America  of  ours,  which 
completely  defeated  two  powerful  enemies, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  globe,  in  World  War 
n.  Is  about  to  be  Equashed  under  the  heel  of 
Communist  Russia's  sclentlfl4  mmtary 
might.  To  every  father  and  mother  through- 
out these  United  States,  to  every  young  man 
and  woman  in  this  great  countity.  to  every 
single  American.  I  teU  you  In  all  franknesa. 
this  Just  Is  not  true.  I 

We  see  headlines  dlscloalng  tlte  views  of 
some,  demanding  the  setting  up  bf  a  super- 
military  dlctatcw  In  the  form  of  I  a  Chief  of 
Staff  and  a  general  staff  miUt^ry  system. 
They  proclaim,  let  one  superma^  make  aU 
the  decisions.  We  see  stateinenl|B  that  o«ir 
Navy  is  no  longer  of  any  use.  that  there  !■' 
no  longer  any  need  for  our  great  Army. 
"^Si,  they  proclaim.  Is  the  missile  age  and 
that  the  entire  security  of  tills-  Nation  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  missiles.  With  mls- 
sUes,  we  do  not  need  an  Army  and  a  Navy, 
aecwding  to  tlieir  persoaaton.  N^w  I  know, 
and  I  believe  you  know,  this  Jtut  la  not 
true.    It  Is  very  fuzzy  thinking. 
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Our    militaiy     organisation^ 
doubt,  can  be  improved.     Never 


irlthout    a 
in  history 


has  one  been  set  up  that  coud  not   be 


improved.  A  supermllltary  cur.  having  di- 
rection and  control  over  otnr  entire  mili- 
tary forces,  not  only  is  unnecessary  but  un- 
constitutional. Under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  the  military  leadership 
of  the  Nation  la  vested  in  the  President,  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  This  power  can- 
not be  delegated  without  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

We  need  an  army,  a  great  army,  possessed 
of  the  finest  weapons  for  use  in  the  air  and 
on  the  land,  to  nuike  it  capable  of  suc- 
cessfully meeting  any  challenge.  We  are 
going  to  keep  our  Army  and  see  that  it 
is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Never  before  in  the  tiistory  of  this  coun- 
try or  in  the  history  of  naval  strategy  has 
the  sea.  constituting  seven-tenths  of  the 
earth's  surface,  been  more  important  than 
it  U  at  this  hour,  and  will  be  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  vast  oceans  are  of  strategic  im- 
portance now  because  of  the  tremendous 
significance  of  mobility  in  our  defense  and 
striking  power.  Because  of  this  fact  Amer- 
ica must  tiave  control  of  the  seas.  This 
means  the  United  States  Navy  is  more  nec- 
essary than  ever  before. 

With  the  security  of  the  Nation  Involved. 
we  cannot  depend  upon  foreign  govern- 
ments for  missile  bases,  and  regardless  of 
the  fact,  if  we  could,  I  question  very  much 
the  advisability  of  stationary  fixed  missile 
bases  subject  to  one-shot  annihilation. 
Compared  to  a  mobile  base,  a  fixed  base  can 
be  easily  destroyed.  It  is  my  view  our  mis- 
sUe  liases  should  be  mobile.  We  should  be 
able  to  move  theae  bases  rapidly  and  quickly 
so  that  they  can  be  in  a  position  to  strike 
anywhere  In  the  world  where  striking  Is 
necessary.  The  great  undersea  and  surface 
tfilpe  of  the  United  States  Navy  make  this 
mobility  possible.  In  the  possession  of  thU 
mobiUty,  our  country  poaseases  a  power  not 
possessed  by  Russia  or  any  other  country  on 
earth.    This  power  is  a  deterrent  to  war. 

Now  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  Inter- 
service  rivalry.  It  is  my  view  that  tills 
'Criticism  is  of  very  minor  importance  and 
is.  in  fact,  very  easily  corrected.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  service  competition  which,  gen- 
erally H>eaklng,  is  beneficial.  I  refer  only  to 
interservice  rivalry.  As  American  people,  we 
are  concerned  with  only  one  thing  at  this 
time — it  is  our  national  security.  Of  ut- 
most Importance  is  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  not  the  security 
of  the  Air  Force,  not  the  aectulty  of  the 
Navy,  and  not  the  security  of  the  Army. 
We  are  concerned  with  tbe  security  of  tbis 
Nation.  To  actileve  this  security,  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  military  leaders  to  use  all  the 
means  necessary  to  achieve  it  regardless  of 
whether  the  great  volume  of  the  military 
burden  t>ecause  of  necessity  falls  In  tbe  area 
of  one  particular  servloe.  The  professional 
members  of  our  military  forces  owe  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  not  to  any  particular  service.  So  I  say 
to  you,  service  rivalry  to  the  extent  It  in- 
terferes with  military  capability  of  our  Nation 
can  be.  and  must  be,  stopped  and  ended. 

If  war  la  to  come,  and  I  pray  It  never  does, 
of  this  we  are  certain:  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  America  that  must  fight  tbat  war 
must  be  equipped  with  finer,  greater,  and 
more  efflcieut  weapons  than  the  enemy.  As 
a  Nation,  we  mtut  never  send  any  American 
out  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  enemy  with 
an  Inferior  weapon.  There  is  no  man  or 
woman  anywhere  in  the  world  who  possesses 
a  greater  courage  or  greater  bravery  than 
does  an  American.  But  with  courage  and 
bravery  must  go  the  tools  to  do  the  Job. 

Since  war,  however,  now  represents  pos- 
sible annihilation  for  everyone  concerned, 
our  objective  must  be  to  prevent  war.  The 
formula  for  accomplishing  Uiis.  I  tielleve,  Is 
quite  obvious.  No  nation  in  the  world  today 
is  afraid  of  a  war  of  aggression  being  started 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  nation  in  Uiis  world  fears 


the  aggression  of  Communist  Ruasla.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  America  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  match  Soviet 
Russia  weapon  for  weapon  in  an  arms  race. 
On  the  ottier  hand,  America  must  produce 
that  military  capability  which  will  be  ready 
and  in  a  position  to  destroy  Communist  Rus- 
sia tbe  moment  Communist  Russia  begins 
an  attack.  Through  the  tremendous  devel- 
opment of  mobile  air  and  missile  bases,  both 
undersea  and  on  the  surface  of  the  oceans. 
this  capability  of  annihilating  any  enemy 
can  be  accomplished.  Again  I  say  to  you  that 
never  before  In  the  history  of  warfare  has  the 
United  States  Navy  been  so  important.  This 
mobile  capability  of  the  United  States  is 
becoming  greater  and  stronger  every  year. 

No  nation  will  start  a  war.  not  even  Com- 
munist Russia,  if  in  doing  so  it  will  suffer 
immediate  devastating  annihilation.  Pos- 
sessing the  great  mobile  power  capable  of 
delivering  such  a  dreadful  blow,  America  can 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  total  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  the  distin- 
guished gentlemsn  we  honor  tonight,  as  weU 
as  myself  and  other  officials  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment are  deeply  grateful  for  the  supreme 
accomplishments  of  the  American  veteranj. 
We  are  proud  of  them  and  grateful  to  them. 
As  time  goes  on.  however,  it  is  our  duty 
to  take  every  necessary  step  to  prevent  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  today  from  being  vet- 
erans of  tomorrow.  We  must  take  every 
necessary  step  to  preserve  civilization  and 
our  free  way  of  life.  I  believe  our  country 
Is  talLlng  these  necessary  steps.  With  a  uni- 
fied country  I  say  to  you  America  cannot 
now  be  defeated. 

Ur.  Crosson.  I  salute  you  and  your  great 
work  for  the  veterans  of  our  country.  As 
long  as  there  are  dedicated  leaders  in  vet- 
erans' affairs  like  Mr.  Crosson.  our  Govern- 
ment will  meet  Its  responsibilities  to  them. 
The  grateful  people  of  America  will  never 
permit  their  Government  to  forget  those 
responsibilities. 


WILLIAM  McKINLEHT 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  on  January  29  we  have  set 
aside  a  certain  time  to  show  respect 
to  one  of  America's  greatest  men.  Wil- 
liam McKinley.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Wednesday  next,  as  soon 
as  convenient  to  the  Speaker  after  the 
opening  ceremonies,  we  may  have  15 
minutes  to  do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Thei*e  was  no  objection. 


WINNING    THE    RACE    FOR    SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPREMACY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  of  MIT.  said  some  time  ago 
that  he  was  not  optimistic  about  the 
United  States  winning  the  race  for  scien- 
tific supremacy,  but  that  he  would  be.  if 
the  American  people  were  siifficiently 
aroused  to  the  danger  of  their  situa- 
tion. 

The  people  of  America  are  sufficiently 
aroused  now  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  win  this  race  for 
scientific  supremacy  and.  in  my  opinion, 
they  would  go  even  further  than  the 


President  suggests  in  his  dz  reoom- 
mendatlons  and  budget.  These  recom- 
mendations are :  First,  improve  the  sub- 
ject matter  knowledge  of  science  and 
math  teachers;  second,  improve  course 
content;  third,  encoiu-age  teaching  of 
science  as  a  career;  fourth.  Increase 
graduate  fellowships;  fifth,  give  more 
support  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation;  and,  sixth,  reduce  waste  of  tal- 
ent of  American  youth. 

In  addition  to  his  recommendations  I 
strongly  support  his  pxjsition  that  "Edu- 
cation best  fulfills  its  high  purpose  when 
responsibihty  for  education  is  kept  close 
to  the  people  it  serves"  and  that  the 
bond  between  the  home  and  the  oun- 
munlty.  and  private  resources  must  be 
strengthened  not  weakened.  His  mes- 
sage affords  little,  if  any.  concern  about 
Federal  control. 

In  today's  Congbessional  Recoss  I 
have  been  privileged  to  enclose  a  study 
made  by  my  son.  David  R.  Dixon,  entitled 
"Congress  and  Student  Aid."  While  this 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  need  for  further 
assistance  in  Utah,  where  possibly  that 
need  is  less  than  most  any  other  State, 
it  does  provide  the  type  of  factual  data 
that  Congressmen  need  to  have  avail- 
able. 


FUTURES  TRADING  IN  IRISH 
POTATOES 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccuisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  fu- 
tures trading  in  Irish  potatoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  futures  trading  In  po- 
tatoes was  initiated  by  the  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  in  January  1931,  and 
by  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  in 
December  1941.  Virtually  aU  of  the  trad- 
ing in  potatoes  is  done  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  and  is  concerned  primarily 
with  Biaine  potatoes.  The  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  has  a  futures  contract 
for  Idaho  potatoes  which  has  seen  very 
Uttle  activity  in  recent  years. 

Potatoes  were  included  in  those  com- 
modities subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  in 
the  general  revision  of  the  Commodity 
Excliange  Act  m  1936,  and  trading  in 
potato  futures  has  been  under  the  scru- 
tiny and  regulation  of  the  Commodity 
E^xchange  Authority  since  that  time. 

Since  1941.  when  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile Exchange  initiated  trading  in  ix>- 
tatoes.  imtil  December  of  1957,  771.633 
carlots  of  potatoes  have  been  traded  on 
this  exchange.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  for  the  years  1955  and  1956.  the 
volume  has  been  123,781  and  140,333 
carlots,  respectively,  1956  revealing  an 
approximate  increase  of  12  percent  over 
the  trading  in  1955.  For  the  first  7 
months  of  the  trading  period  in  1957  the 
volume  was  37,689,  and  the  calculations 
for  the  other  5  months  that  normally 
can*y  the  heaviest  impact  of  trading  are 
not  available. 
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The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
made  one  of  its  periodic  surveys  of  the 
poaitiona  of  aU  traders  in  potato  futures 
on  the  New  Yoric  Mercantile  Exchange 
on  CXstober  31.  1957.  This  survey  pro- 
vides detailed  Information  on  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  futures  market 
for  Maine  potatoes  at  the  close  of  the 
harvesting  season.  Just  prior  to  the  ma- 
turity of  the  1957  November  futiures — 
the  first  delivery  month  for  potato  fu- 
tiues  in  the  1957-58  marketing  season. 
The  following  information  represents  an 
extract  from  this  October  31,  1957,  re- 
port, and  it  vividly  points  iv  the  dy- 
namic role  played  by  speculator  in 
fatiures  trading  on  potatoes.    I  quote: 

Of  the  871  trsden  In  the  mftrket  on  the 
mrrey  date.  673.  or  773  percent,  were  re- 
ported aa  speculators;  and  198.  or  22.7  per- 
cent, as  tMdgers.  In  tlie  survey  1  year  ear- 
lier, the  proportion  of  traders  classified  as 
specTilators  was  62  percent,  and  hedgers  S8 
percent. 

Bpecnlators  held  the  bulk  of  the  long  side 
of  the  market  at  the  end  of  October  1957; 
there  aggregate  long  positions  amounting  to 
3.303  earlots.  or  70.0  percent  of  the  total 
open  contracts.  Speculators'  total  short 
positions  were  1.991  earlots,  or  42.6  percent 
of  the  total  open  contracts. 

Positions  classified  as  hedging  accounted 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  short  side  of  the 
market,  amounting  to  2,686  earlots,  or  67.4 
percent  of  the  total  commitments.  Long  po- 
sitions reported  as  hedging  totaled  1,374  car- 
lots,  or  29.4  percent  of  the  long  side. 

The  market  composition  thus  reflected— 
■peculators  holding  most  <A  the  kmc  aide, 
hedgers  most  of  the  short  side — to  fairly 
typical  of  futures  nuu-kets.  This  pattern 
is  particularly  common  in  the  early  part  of 
Cbe  marketing  season  when  short  *»*«ig«r«g 
conmfiitments  against  supplies  are  aeaaon- 
ally  large,  and  specalators  not  Infrequently 
carry  the  greater  part  of  the  long  aid*  of  the 
market. 

In  the  OetotMT  1957  mrrey.  the  relative 
proportion  oL  the  short  side  carried  by  spee- 
tUators  and  bedgecs.  respectively,  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  shown  by  Hie  comparable  t\xt- 
reya  in  the  2  preceding  years,  being  fairly 
oioee  to  70  percent  hedging  and  40  percent 
•peeulatlve  for  each  at  the  3  years.  On  the 
long  side,  the  distribution  was  roughly  30 
percent  hedging  and  70  percent  speculative 
in  both  1996  and  1957,  with  1966  showing 
a  aubstantlally  larger  proportion  (6i2.B  per- 
cent) classified  as  hedging. 

Potato  producers  have,  for  a  long 
time,  been  concerned  about  the  degree 
of  influence  which  mercantile  exchange 
activities — in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
but  particularly  New  York— exert  on  the 
market  price  of  the  commodity  they 
produce.  These  industry  groups  have, 
on  many  occasions,  gathered  together  in 
well-attended  meetings  to  express  their 
concern  and  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
laying  it  to  rest.  This  concern  became 
so  intensified  in  the  State  of  Maine  that 
on  May  5,  1955,  I  received  a  joint  reso-^ 
lution  from  the  State  of  Maine's  Legis- 
lature, memorializing  ttie  Congress  to 
effect  an  investigation  of  mercantile  ex- 
change operations. 

In  the  interests  of  such  concern,  I, 
imder  date  of  May  12.  1955,  directed  a 
memorandum  to  the  Honorable  Harold 
D.  CooLKT.  cbatamaa  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  recommending 
that  an  investigaticm  be  Instituted  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  mercan- 


tile exchange  activities  Influen^  the 
market  prices  of  Irish  potato^  and 
onions. 

On  October  27,  1955.  Ch|ilrnian 
CooLXT  appointed  a  Subcommittee  on 
Futures  Trading  in  Perishable  Coinmod- 
Ities.  The  chairman  instructed  this 
committee  that  it  was  not  to  demote  its 
attmtion  solely  to  the  investigation  of 
any  alleged  manipulation  of  the  futures 
markets  but,  rather,  to  carry  out  a  ccm- 
struetive  study  of  the  effect  of  Ifutures 
trading  on  the  supplies  and  pieces  of 
onions  and  potatoes. 

The  e£q;>ecially  selected  subcoo^mlttee 
OHMlucted  hearings  at  Presqi^  Isle, 
Maine,  on  December  6  and  7,  1$55;  at 
Chicago,  m..  March  24,  1956:  tind  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  May  16.117,  18, 
and  22.  1956.  | 

In  its  report  of  September  21,  1956, 
the  subcommittee  made  the  fallowing 
recommendations:  J 

First.  That  the  mercantile  exffianges 
and  others  nrlmarily  interested  'in  the 
futures  trading"  of  these  comn|odities 
move  speedily  and  as  effectively  as  is 
wiUiln  their  power  to  make  su^h  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  the  fu- 
tures markets  as  will  demonstrate  that 
futures  trading  In  these  commodities 
can  be  carried  on  without  harm  or  det- 
riment to  the  producers  and  handlers 
thereof.  T 

Second.  That  the  information' which 
has  been  and  is  currently  being  aecimiu- 
lated  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority relating  to  the  operationaTof  the 
futures  markets  for  perishable  commod- 
ities, with  particular  emphasis  on  onions, 
be  studied  to  determine  the  basie  ques- 
tion of  suitability  of  these  conui|odlties 
for  futures  trading. 

Third.  That  producer  organisations, 
marketing  associations,  and  aUlotben 
interested  in  the  matter  observe  aild  caa- 
slder  current  iterations  In,  and  use  being 
made  of,  these  futures  markets  U|  order 
to  be  of  assistance  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
by  making  constructive  recomitienda- 
tions  and  furnishing  factual  and  objec- 
tive material  concerning  both  th4  bene- 
ficial and  the  harmful  aspects  of  these 
markets.  T 

Fourth.  That  In  the  absence  of  coop- 
erative action  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile exchanges  to  effect  adjiistments 
which  would  make  futures  trading  an 
indisputably  constructive  trade  Vehicle 
for  onion  and  potato  producers,  and  in 
the  event  any  enhanced  regulatory  power 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
fails  to  promote  clearly  aMistl-uctive 
futures  market  activity,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  should  promptly  c4nsider 
legislaticm  prohibiting  futures  trading  in 
potatoes  and  onions.  ] 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  tl4  ««- 
elusion  of  hearings  on  futures  trading, 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchai^e  has 
endeavored  to  restrict  speculative  ^tivi- 
ties  in  that  market  for  Maine  pofatoes. 
As  a  most  recent  development  this  ex- 
change imposed  some  significant  restric- 
tive provtsiona  as  related  to  the  Novem- 
ber 1958  contract:  First,  a  provisipn  for 
delivery  of  Maine  potatoes  at  Boston. 
Mass..  rather  Uian  at  the  Harlen^  River 


yards.  New  York.  This  is.  in  effect,  an 
effort  to  discourage  the  accumulation  of 
undesirable  quantities  and  t^pea  of  po- 
tatoes at  ttie  New  York  martei ;  second,  a 
provision  that  trading  in  the  November 
19S8  contract  shall  cease  at  ihe  close  of 

the  seventh  business  day  of  thkt  month 

this  ii  an  attempt  to  curtaUJhe  trading 
period  in  potatoes,  for  in  oti^r  trading 
months,  trading  is  permitted  lor  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  month ;  third,  a 
provision  that  no  delivery  notices  shall 
be  issued  on  the  November  1958  contract 
until  after  trading  therein  has  ceased. 
This  would  eliminate  a  prac^oe  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  popu- 
larly known  as  getting  behind  the  line, 
a  maneuver  wherein  speculators  avoid 
getting  delivery  on  actual  potatoes. 

But  a  substantial  number  of  potato 
producers  are  not  convinced  that  such 
adjustments  will  entirely  eliminate  what 
is  considered  the  basic  evU  of  futures 
trading-^narket  gyrati<m8.  In  fact,  at 
its  November  1957  meeting,  the  National 
Potato  Council— representing  United 
States  potato  producers — ennoraed  the 
concept  of  prohibiting  future^tradlng  In 
potatoes  with  a  vote  reflecting  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  i 

The  following  represent  sdme  of  the 
reasons  why  many  potato  producers  rec- 
ommend the  prrtilbltlon  of  futures  trad- 
ing in  Irish  potatoes:  { 

First.  Dynamic  fluctuation^  of  the  fu- 
tures market  have,  in  many  instances,  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  ca^  price  of 
potatoes,  thereby  causing  Injury  to  the 
producers  of  this  commodity.; 

Second.  Speculators'  efforts  are  many 
times  directed  toward  driving  the  price 
of  potatoes  down.  «"^fr'T^  eommcdlty 
prices  show  up  in  a  dlamal  light. 

Third.  The  highly  pertshable  nature 
of  potatoes  mllltatea  aga^t  storage, 
prompting  a  constant  supply  situation 
that  exerts  uneven  pressures  an  the  mar- 
ket. The  high  rate  of  deter^ontloa  in 
this  commodity  performs  as  sin  ideal  in- 
strument for  manipulators  InTbe  futures 
market.  [ 

Fourth.  The  record  proves  tpat  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  pbtato  pro- 
ducers use  the  futures  marked  for  hedg- 
ing operations;  that  the  bulk  otf  the 
trading  in  this  commodity  Is  #f  a  specu- 
lative nature,  being  engaged  In  by  per- 
sons who  are  neither  producers  nor  con- 
sumers of  the  commodity.        I 

Fifth.  No  matter  how  exc&ange  offl- 
clals  endeavor  to  create  rules  for  trading 
that  would  have  the  consideraitioa  of  the 
potato  grower,  there  can  be  nb  elimina- 
tion of  the  speculative  featifces  whi<A 
are  so  much  a  part  of  futures  jtradlng  on 
highly  perishable  commodities  nn/^  so 
detrimental  to  producers.         |^ 

Sixth.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, imder  existing  law.  Is  limited  to 
disciplinary  action  with  regaijd  to  mar- 
ket manipulation,  being  mpre  spec- 
tacular in  what  it  does  not  gcivem  than 
In  what  it  governs;  hence,  the  texchanges 
are  left  with  broad  authority  lover  their 
operations,  and  are  permitted  to  make 
arbitrary  determinations  aa  [^  to  their 
<4?erations  which  do  not  always  con- 
tribute to  the  benefit  of  potato  producers. 
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CRIME  IN  WA8HINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IBlr.  Keat- 
ing], the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  courts 
have  been  turning  loose  a  large  number 
of  criminals  to  prey  on  the  citizens  of 
Washington.  The  individuals  to  whom 
I  refer  have  been  several  times  convicted 
by  Juries,  some  of  them  later  released 
because  of  technicalities  to  which  ap- 
pellate courts  have  called  attention. 

EarUer  today  I  noted  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CxLLnl ,  was  on  the 
floor.  I  do  not  see  him  at  the  present 
time.  However.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
request  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  that  committee  bring  out  some 
legislation. 

It  Is  apparent,  and  we  cannot  get 
around  it.  that  men  who  are  guilty  of 
crime  and  who  have  been  convicted  of 
crime  are  by  order  of  some  court  day 
after  day  turned  loose  to  prey  on  cltlsens 
here.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  exist 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  other  places. 
Whether  Uie  situation  Is  due  to  the  ig- 
norance of  the  United  States  attorneys, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  present  cases 
or,  if  that  is  not  the  trouble,  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  lack  of  legal  knowledge  and 
eommonsense  on  the  part  of  the  judges 
of  the  United  Statea  court  of  appeals, 
or  a  lack  of  information  or  just  plain  In- 
difference or  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  It  Is  difficult  to  understand. 

One  thing  Is  sure:  The  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  not  receiving 
the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Day  after  day.  or,  at  least,  night  after 
night,  people  are  being  assaulted  and 
robbed  on  some  of  the  well -traveled 
streets  of  the  city,  and  by  individuals 
who  have  a  well-established  record  of 
erimlnallty,  by  individuals  who  do  not — 
at  least,  on  some  occasions — deny  their 
participation  in  the  charged  crime. 
What  these  individuals  and  their  law- 
yers say  is  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
victed in  accordance  with  the  most  tech- 
nical rules  laid  down  by  the  courts. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  Janu- 
ary 20, 1955,  In  Everett  D.  Green  v.  United 
States  of  America  (218  Fed.  2d,  p.  856 
et  seq).  said  that,  aside  from  the 
arson  charge.  Green,  If  guilty  of  any 
other  offense,  was  guilty  of  first-degree 
murder: 

The  first-degree  murder  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Ckxie,  set  forth  at  length 
In  footnote  2,  supra,  enlarges  the  common- 
law  definition  of  that  crime  by  adding 
thereto,  inter  al!a,  the  unpurpoeed  killing 
of  another  in  perpetrating  anon.  8o  when 
the  evidence  at  a  trial  tends  to  show  the 
defendant  committed  arson  and  that  the  fire 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  victim's  death,  the 
defendant  Is  either  guilty  of  miirder  in  the 
first  degree  or  he  Is  not  guUty. 


When  the  case  went  back  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  a  second  trial,  the  jury 
agreed  with  what  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  had  just  said  and  convicted 
Green  of  first-degree  murder.  Then, 
whax  the  case  again  went  to  the  circuit 
eourt  of  appeals,  6  of  the  9  judges  on 
June  28,  1957.  agreed  with  the  jury  and 
affirmed  the  conviction — 236  Fed.  (2d), 
page  708. 

Then,  when  the  case  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  five  of  the 
Justices  held,  on  December  16,  1957,  that 
Green  was  entitled  to  a  discharge  because 
"a  second  txial  of  Green  for  first  degree 
murder  was  contrary  to  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
which  provides  that  no  man  should  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  of- 
fense." 

Justice  Frankfurter,  writing  the  dis- 
senting opinion,  said  that  the  approach 
of  the  majority  opinion  "misconceives 
the  purpose  of  the  double  Jeopardy  pro- 
vision, and  without  warrant  from  the 
Constitution  makes  an  absolute  of  the 
interests  of  the  accused  in  disregard  of 
the  interests  of  society." 

The  net  result  of  recent  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  that 
that  Court  insists  that  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  what  the  Court  conceives 
to  be  a  fair  trial  under  the  Constitution — 
not  under  previous  decisions  of  the 
Court — is  absolute — over  and  above  the 
constituticmal  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
protected  in  his  person,  to  be  secure  in 
his  right  of  property,  which  the  Constitu- 
tion statea  shall  not  be  taken  from  him 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Aa  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  time 
and  time  again,  there  is  under  the  Con- 
stitution no  absolute  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  what  he  wiahes— alwaya 
•very  individual  right  is  circumscribed 
and  limited  by  the  rights  of  others — ^by 
the  right  of  the  people  generally  to  be 
aecure  in  the  rights  granted  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  citizen  has  a  constltutlmial  right 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington  and  to 
carry  with  him  funda  for  hla  current 
needs.  The  women  of  Washington  have 
the  right,  a  constitutional  right,  to  use 
the  streets  and  the  public  placea  in  Wash- 
ington, and  on  those  streets  and  in  those 
places  to  be  secure  in  their  person,  to  be 
free  from  assault  or  robbery.  They  have 
the  right  to  carry  with  them  and  retain 
their  pocketbooks.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  that  right  is  not  now  theirs. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  when,  the 
courts  not  giving  effective  protection  to 
those  rights  or  needed  assistance  to  law- 
enforcing  ofDcials — the  police  and  the 
public  prosecutors — the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celler],  should  bring  forth  legislation 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
average  citizen,  as  well  as  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  criminal  or 
the  accused. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does 
not  need  to  hold  further  hearings.  Its 
chairman,  its  ranking  minority  members, 
yes,  every  member  on  the  committee, 
knows  the  situation  here  in  Washington, 
for  ample  publicity  has  been  given  to  it 
by  the  press. 


What  is  the  committee  waiting  for? 
Does  it  want  citizens  to  arm  themselves  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  so  protect  them- 
selves from  the  vicious  criminals  who 
make  the  use  of  our  streets  haxardous? 

It  is  just  possible  that,  if  members  of 
the  judiciary  who  have  been  giving  such 
a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  constitu- 
tional provisions,  or  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  should — and 
we  all  hope  that  will  not  occur — have  an 
assault  or  a  robbery  of  some  member  of 
their  own  family,  we  would  get  a  little 
more  prompt  action.  .We  are  all  inclined 
to  give  quick  relief  when  it  affects  us  per- 
sonally. What  are  we  waiting  for?  For 
some  Member  or  a  member  of  a  Mem- 
ber's family  to  be  robbed  or  assaulted? 


A  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPPLY  AND 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  LMr.  Dingeix]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from  liias- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  today  to  combine  all  re- 
search and  all  supply  functions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Into  one  depart- 
ment subject  to  the  authority,  control, 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
This  Department  win  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Supply  and  Research. 
The  head  of  this  Department  win  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
shall  have  status  and  compensation  the 
same  as  the  heads  of  other  military  de- 
partments. This  Department  will  pro- 
vide for  purchase,  inventory  control, 
storage,  and  dlatributlon  to  the  military 
departments  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  It  win  carry  on  all  research 
for  military  dei>artments  and  will  admin- 
ister auch  further  responslbllitiea  and 
activities  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  delegate  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

My  reason  for  doing  this  Is  that  in  ft 
budget  of  some  $40  billion  for  military 
matters  the  American  people  are  not 
getting  fun  value  for  dollars  apent. 
There  is  overlapping,  there  is  waste,  there 
is  muddling,  and  confusion  compounded. 

This  problem  of  efBcient,  expeditious 
procurement  is  complicated  by  an  al- 
most bottomless  morass  of  redtape  and 
reports  to  a  number  of  competing  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  was  characterized 
the  other  day  before  a  Senate  committee 
by  Donald  W.  Douglass,  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Douglass  Aircraft,  in  his 
statement  where  he  said  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  getting  things  done 
swiftly  and  efficiently  is  the  time-con- 
suming, agonizing  process  of  waiting  for 
official  decisions.  He  further  said  that  it 
took  his  firm  alone  over  400,000  man- 
hours  a  year  of  just  filling  out  these  com- 
plex reports  for  Government  agencies. 
He  was  also  quoted  as  saying: 


Another  problem  is  the  tedious  tlme-i 
ing  emphasis  on  monitoring.  We  estimate 
that  increased  technical  manpower  of  80 
percent  is  needed  to  cope  with  these  paper- 
work  Government   requirements. 
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What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
people?  It  means  this,  that  our  vital 
missile  programs  are  slowed  by  redtape, 
by  c(»npetitlon  between  services,  and  by 
a  tremendous  number  of  competing 
agencies. 

By  combining  this  competition  we 
could  get  our  missile  program  into  high 
gear  at  considerably  less  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. Another  thing  cited  by  Bfr. 
Douglass  was  the  case  of  the  Nike-Zeus 
missile,  which  he  said  is  now  completely 
feasible.    He  added: 

All  we  need  now  Is  the  go-ahead  signal  to 
bring  it  to  the  same  status  that  we  have 
brought  the  (Thor)  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missile.  Nearly  2  years  ago  we 
felt  this  weapon  was  sufflclently  feasible  to 
warrant  a  go  ahead  but,  so  far.  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  necessary  fiinds  has  been 
made  available. 

To  further  exemplify  this  problem  he 
said  Thor  producti<m  "can  be  accelerated 
to  almost  any  degree  which  might  be 
necessary." 

Rear  Adm.  F.  8.  Withkigton.  Chief 
of  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  said 
In  Detr<rit  on  January  15  that  his  UggMt 
problem  "is  not  money,  but  control  of  the 
money.  Sometimes  I  don't  thinlc  I  am 
^hief  of  Ordnance  but  rather  that  some 
cleric  in  the  Budget  is.  You  can  quote 
me  on  that."  He  said  that  holding  up 
of  money  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
interfered  with  the  continuity  of  the  mis- 
sile program.  In  some  eases  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  was  held  up  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  until  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  which  is  obviously  most 
wasteful  and  inefficient. 

My  bill  Is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  recent  Rockefeller  re- 
port, wherein  the  following  language  ap- 
peared: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  given 
authority  over  all  research,  development,  and 
procurement. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  besetting 
the  administration  in  this  present  period 
of  trouble  is  the  lack  of  imderstanding 
between  the  basic  relationship  of  strat- 
egy, technology,  and  supply.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  next  war  will  be  lost 
in  laboratories  and  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  maximum  control  over  the  direction 
of  research,  development,  and  procure- 
ment his  role  will  be,  in  the  language  of 
the  Rockefeller  report: 

Essentially  passive  one  of  arbitrating  dis- 
putes formulated  elsewhere. 

Where  so  much  depends  on  keeping  up 
and  staying  ahead  in  the  technological 
race  it  is  essential  that  our  weapons  de- 
velopment reflect  a  clear  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  not  a  series  of  compromises. 

I  recently  introduced  legislation  to  do 
away  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
in  their  place  to  establish  one  single 
Chief  of  Staff  to  have  the  responsibili- 
ties presently  held  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff.  This  was  to  do  away  with  the 
battling,  muddling,  and  confusion  that 
has  reigned  so  long  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  bill  has  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  Intent  in  offering  this  bill 
to  do  away  with  the  vast  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  departments  of  sup- 
ply. For  Instance,  I  would  like  to  cite 
certain  things  which  have  come  to  my 


attention  with  regard  to  the  Depaatment 
of  Defense's  procurement  policies. 

The  Air  Force  canceled  a  contmct  for 
C-132  Jet  prop  planes  after  $70  million 
was  spent  on  it  1 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Po*je  all 
have  separate  carpenter  squared:  the 
Navy's  costs  $2;  the  Army's  carpenter 
square  costs  $1.90;  the  Signal  Corps. 
$2.10;  the  Army  engineer's.  $1.4$;  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  65  cents;  a4d  the 
Air  Force.  $1.40.  i 

The  situation  got  so  bad  that  Co|igress 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  Army.  iNavy, 
and  Air  Force  to  compile  one  catalog 
from  which  they  would  all  order,  instead 
of  competing  against  each  other  and  us- 
ing separate  catalogs.  The  lavv  was 
passed  July  1,  1952.  The  Defend  De- 
partment had  300  people  working  full 
time  in  Washington,  plus  3.000  working 
part-time  in  the  field  to  compile  a  joint 
armed  services  catalog.  Finally, ;  after 
spending  $87  million  they  produced  the 
first  edition,  on  food  only,  which  I  is  40 
pages  long.  At  that  rate  it  win  . 
lions  to  complete  the  entire  cata. 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Na 
derod  14.000  copies  of  this  new  ci 
the  Army  only  60  copies,  and 
Force  none. 

Navy  jets  in  Korea  were  so  bad  that 
they  were  not  put  into  operation  #tiere 
they  would  come  into  contact  with  tbs 
Russian  Migs.  T 

The  Navy  has  enough  anchors  odhand 
to  last  It  until  the  year  2005.  The  Krmy 
has  enough  of  certain  front  axle  l  parts 
for  Jeeps  to  last  it  until  the  year  2055. 
The  Air  Force  paid  12  cents  a  pound  for 
10-penny  nails,  while  the  Navy  oaid  6 
cents  for  exactly  the  same  nails,     i 

The  Marines  buy  a  combat  bo<it  for 
$16.80,  the  Navy  buys  exactly  the  same 
boot  for  $24.65.  The  Air  Force  dress 
shoe  costs  $7.19.  An  almost  identical 
Navy  dress  shoe  costs  $6.08.  The  only 
real  difference  between  these  two  shoes 
is  the  stitching  on  the  heel.  The  Air 
Force  bought  1.700.000  of  these  dress 
shoes  on  which  It  could  have  save<|  over 
$1,700,000  if  it  had  bought  the  tNavy 
shoe.  The  medical  services  paid  121.75 
each  for  blankets,  the  Air  Force,  114.15 
and  the  Navy.  $19.57. 

On  June  30,  1953,  37.000  assorte  1  dry 
cell  batteries  which  cost  the  Govern  ment 
$75,843.33  were  sold  by  the  Army  f0r  ex- 
actly $130.  These  batteries  wer^  left 
over  from  winter  exercises  of  the  previ- 
ous 2  years.  A  House  Governmen 
eratlons  Subcommittee  said: 

TTae  subcommittee  was  astoimded  to) 
of  the  lazness  in   computing  reouirefaents 
for  the  winter  exercise. 


ment  was  useless  and  withdikwn  irom 
service.  , 

The  Army  bought  overcoats  in  1946  to 
prevent  appropriated  funds  fr(un  revert- 
ing to  the  Treasury  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  need  for  the  coats,  "they  later 
wei«  foimd  to  be  unsuitable,  Necessitat- 
ing remodeling  at  a  cost  of  $1  ^nillion. 

The  Air  Force  procured  chain  link 
fencing  under  defense  prloritk  60  per- 
cent of  which  was  still  imusad  2  years 
later.  Adm.  S.  E.  Edson,  Director  of 
Procurement.  Office  of  Naval  Materiel, 
had  this  to  say  before  a  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  r 

I  am  simply  astounded  and  amtsed  at  the 
series  of  bad  procurements  that  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  testimony.  It  is  simply 
not  understandable  to  me  how  with  aU  the 
checks  and  balances  the  Navy  has  that  the 
matter  has  gone  along  and  the  cotaplete  oon- 
summation  of  procurement  has  tliiken  place 
without  the  knowledge  of  higher  authority. 
Mow.  whether  there  have  been  human  faU- 
ures.  or  the  system,  or  both,  certainly  we, 
the  Navy,  are  going  to  Investlgatf  and  UJkm 


oorrectlve  action 
Tbo  Air  Force,  on  1 


occasioo, 


built 


Op- 


leam 


In  Exercise  Snowfall,  $311,835  ^orth 
of  batteries  were  shipped  to  Camp  Drvmi. 
Only  39  percent  of  this  amount  was  con- 
sumed. For  2  winter  exercises  $1,186,- 
799  worth  of  batteries  were  shippejd  in, 
42  percent  were  used,  50  percent  wete  re- 
turned to  the  system,  8  percent  were  dis- 
posed of  by  sales.  Poor  storage  clkndi- 
tions  resulted  in  tremendous  loss  to  these 
batteries.  [ 

The  Navy,  in  1951.  bought  scores  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fotkllft 
trucks  from  a  company  which  hal  no 
previous  experience  in  the  manuf a  ;tur- 
Ing  of  this  type  of  equipment.  The  e  uip- 


in  excess  of  200  three-story 
costing  $400,000  each,  over  . 
need  for  structures  of  ttils  _ 
found  that  these  structures 
no  use  in  the  foreseeable  ft: ^. 

The  Navy  bought  millions  6t  doUarg' 
worth  of  Demon  fighters  which  were 
found  to  be  entirely  unsuitAble  for  «""«- 
tary  purposes.  | 

A  recent  report  of  the  Rousel  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operationis  gives  a 
summary  of  the  progress  of  th^  catalog- 
ing system  which  is  going  on  i^  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  this  time.  No 
one  knows  how  much  it  costs  aftd  appar- 
ently it  is  not  going  very  well.  Comple- 
tion of  the  process  now  under  ♦ay  is  ex- 
pected by  December  1958.  The  total 
number  of  conversions  of  nomenclature 
to  a  standard  Federal  system  is  fi.487.238; 
3.128,613  separate  Items  are  id^tifled  In 
the  military  supply  system ;  about  600.000 
are  thought  to  be  different.  «ew  items 
which  will  be  submitted  by  th^  military 
services  for  identification  tlMs  year. 
Cataloging  may  reduce  these  to  approx- 
imately 250,000  to  300,000  actually  dif- 
ferent items  to  which  new  stock  num- 
bers will  be  assigned.  The  different 
services  are  being  assigned  'separate 
spheres  of  endeavor  in  standardization, 
and  there  is  even  squabbling  aas  to  who 
will  standardize  what. 

Here  is  what  Rear  Adm.  John  E.  Clark. 
Director  of  Guided  MissUes  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  had  to 
say  in  the  February  25,  1957,  issue  of 
Aviation  Week  magazine: 

MissUe  programs  have  failed  completely 
m  tne  area  of  dollar  cost.  I7nlt  ^oets  bavs 
risen    even    after    the    missiles    l^ave    been 

placed  in  mass  production,  andi  this  tuts 
never  happened  before. 
Part  of  the  blame 

Clark  said — 
was  the  nUUtary's  outdated  speiiflcations 
and  standards;  delay  in  decisions,  Insistence 
on  changes  conspired  to  increase  the  coet. 

The  Navy  has  its  Polaris  missile,  the 
Army  now  wants  to  develop  a  similar 
solid-fuel  missile  and  will,  nb  doubts 
spend  substantial  amounts  of  he  tax- 
payers' money  in  doing  so,  instead  of 
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using  the  basic  elements  of  the  Polaris' 
mechanism. 

The  Navy  now  wants  to  move  into  the 
development  of  the  atom  powered  air- 
craft in  competition  with  the  military. 
No  doubt,  again  expensive  dupUcations 
will  occur  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  and  which  will  cost 
this  country  priceless  time  in  our  techno- 
k>glcal  race  with  Russia. 

It  was  recently  found  that  the  military 
department  has  tremendous  stocks  of 
both  canned  hambin-ger  and  catsup,  far 
in  excess  of  its  Zieeds  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Military  land  procurement  and  use  is 
the  most  wasteful  and  shameful  hog- 
ging and  squandering  of  a  priceless  na- 
tional resource.  This  was  commented 
on  extensively  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  last  year  when  the  committee 
found  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  were  competing  to  seize  new  areas 
at  the  rate  of  around  1.000  acres  each 
hour  every  day.  An  example  of  compe- 
tldoo  in  land  tise  by  the  servlees  was 
the  MelUs-Tonopeh  Range  that  covers 
lA  million  acres  in  southern  Nevada, 
In  1M3  and  lOM  the  Navy  asked  the  Air 
Force  to  let  it  share  the  use  of  the  range 
for  bombing  and  gomieiT  nms  br  its  tee! 
pilots.  The  Air  Poree  refused  both  re- 
quesu  and  teetiitod  befdre  the  Hoose  In- 
terior Committee  that  the  whole  area, 
equal  to  a  1-mile  belt  from  New  Torlc 
to  Loe  Angeles,  was  overcrowded  with 
Air  Force  planes  and  would  be  needed 
indefinitely.  The  committee  directed 
the  Air  Force  to  produce  a  report  show- 
ing how  many  planes  used  the  range  and 
on  how  many  days  a  year.  Redfaced 
Air  Force  witnesses  came  back  with  a 
new  report,  over  half  the  vast  range  was 
no  longer  needed  at  all.  and  that  by  1960 
testing  requirements  of  the  new  planes 
would  make  the  entire  area  useless  to  the 
Air  Force.  When  Congressmen  called  in 
the  Navy  to  inform  them  that  this  range 
would  be  available  to  them,  they  found 
that  the  admirals  no  longer  wanted  it. 
The  Navy  now  has  spent  $16  million  on 
other  and  presently  uncontaminated 
public  lands  180  miles  away,  and  informs 
Congress  that  the  money  will  go  down 
the  drain  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  use 
and  contaminate  2.8  million  acres  more 
of  the  inibUc  domain.  An  Interesting 
fact  is  that  the  Navy  spent  $10  million 
of  this  money  on  the  new  site  prior  to 
the  1953  refusal  of  the  Air  Force  to  let 
them  use  NelUs-Tonopah. 

The  Navy  came  to  Congress  sajring 
that  they  wanted  639,000  acres  near 
Fallon,  Nev..  to  be  seized  by  eminent  do- 
main, declaring  that  it  contained  only 
sagebrush  and  rock.  A  formal  Interior 
Department  stirvey  showed  the  area  en- 
compassed 35  ranches  that  grazed  22,400 
cattle  and  14,000  sheep.  It  included 
over  17,000  mining  claims  In  the  finest 
Nevada  habitat  for  antelope,  mule  deer, 
sagehens,  and  partridge. 

Actually,  the  Defense  Department  does 
not  even  know  what  acreage  it  does  own. 
It  started  an  inventory  of  lands  but 
last  simmier  Informed  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  that  this  inventory 
was  only  22  percent  complete.  The  Air 
Force  has  the  Wendover  Bombing  Range 
In  Utah,  which  it  has  owned  since  1942 
but  has  never  used.    This  area  is  1.400,- 


000  acres  In  extent.  When  asked  why 
the  Air  Poree  has  never  used  this  land, 
the  Atr  Force  replied  that  the  land  was 
split  in  two  by  United  States  Highway 
50,  the  Unicn  Pacific  and  two  pipelines. 

The  Air  Force  explained  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  they  could  own 
land  under  ccmmiercial  spUt  by  a  rail- 
road, two  i^pelines  and  a  main  highway. 
In  the  midst  of  this  last  siumner  the 
Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army  proposed  to 
take  on  an  additional  12,800,000  acres 
while  declaring  siuplus  5,700,000  acre& 
The  landholdings  are  presently  equal  to 
a  bdt  of  land  13  miles  wide  from  coast 
to  coast,  to  which  the  Air  Force.  Army 
and  Navy  propose  to  add  an  additional 
belt  over  3  miles  wide. 

These  are  just  a  few  astounding  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  bureaucracy  in  the 
Military  EstabUshmenl 

It  is  with  great  pleas\n«  that  I  noted 
the  other  day  that  the  House  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  military 
aathoriaatlon  bill  combining  all  research 
facilities  m  the  Department  of  Defense 
into  one  operatiOD.  This  will  reduce 
considerably  the  problems  which  exist 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  insofar 
as  duplication,  ovolapping  and  compe* 
tttion  in  the  rsieMcb  field.  However, 
unless  research  een  be  coupled  to  en  in- 
telligent, enlightened  procurement  s|rs- 
tem.  this  win  only  cure  a  part  d  the  real 
difficulty  and  waste  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  bill  will  find  early  and  favorable 
consideration.  It  will  help  us  get  mis- 
siles and  antimissile  missiles  of  the  kind 
we  require  in  the  quantity  needed  as 
cheaply  and  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  it  becomes  my  very  painful  duty  to 
record  the  passing,  on  Wednesday  last, 
January  22.  of  yet  another  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  fourth  already  to  leave  us 
during  the  brief  da^s  of  this  session. 

Lawrence  Henry  Smith,  who  repre- 
sented the  First  District  of  his  native 
State.  Wisconsin,  was  born  in  Racine  on 
September  15.  1892.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Milwaukee :  obtained  his  degree  from  the 
Marquette  University  Law  School  in  1923. 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Wisconsin  bar 
the  same  year.  Meanwhile,  during 
World  War  I  he  served  as  first  lieutenant 
of  Infantry  in  the  32d  Division,  and  in 
the  years  following  the  war  served  as 
commander  in  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion;  national 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Legion, 
and  national  child  welfare  chairman  of 
that  body. 

After  the  war  and  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  Racine.  His  eventual  election  as 
president  of  the  Racine  Bar  Association 


testifies  to  the  esteem  tn  which  he 
to  be  held  by  the  members  of  his 
sion.  But  he  did  not  confine  hima^if  to 
professional  duties  akme.  As  a  director 
of  the  YMCA.  president  of  ttie  Lions  Club, 
and  a  Maaon,  he  dteplajted  that  broad 
and  philanthropic  mtereet  in  the  life  of 
the  comnumity  whii^  we  look  for  in  the 
highest  type  of  citizen. 

The  time  came  at  last  to  make  his  en- 
trance on  the  national  scene  when  he 
was  chosen  at  a  special  electton.  hdd  in 
August  1941,  as  Representative  of  the 
Ist  Wisconain  District  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress. From  then  on  until  the  end  he 
served  in  our  midst,  becoming  eventually 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  firm  of^KXient  of  gov- 
ernmental extension  into  domestic  and 
overseas  fields  which  he  deemed  foreign 
alike  to  our  national  traditions  and  oar 
ecmstitutional  system,  be  won  the  respect 
of  all  no  less  for  hte  consistency  than 
for  his  inflexlUe  honesty  to  defence  of 
^inciples  which  were,  to  him,  sacred  and 
immuUUe.  To  bis  widow  and  the  three 
children  be  left  behind  him,  this  Honae 
wiU  join  wi4h  me,  I  know,  la  extendhw 
our  profound  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Long  ago  Theodore  Boosevelt  wrote; 

Oimn  poUtU»  U  flflipfy  o«m  form  of  sppHed 
fDod  emxtntmp.  me  eisa  esa  be  a  tmOf 
good  dtlsea  tuOam  1m  tafess  a  Mveljr  latmtm 
ia  poUttce  from  *  lUgii  sUatfpolnt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind,  Lawrence 
H.  Smith  noMy  exemplified  that  idea) 
held  up  by  a  great  leader  of  his  par^. 
Let  that  be  his  epitaph  as  we  bid  him 
farewell. 

To  his  loved  ones  left  behind  T  extend 
my  profound  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow. 


JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bertlxt]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  President  Eisenhower,  in  his 
press  conference,  spoke  of  our  Secretaiy 
of  State.  John  Foster  Dulles,  as  the 
"wisest,  most  dedicated  man  I  know"  and 
as  one  who  has  greater  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  than  any  other 
man.  In  view  of  the  storm  of  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  Mr.  Dulles  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  described  as  the 
second  most  unpopular  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  I  feel  that  some  of 
these  charges  should  be  viewed  in  their 
true  perspective.  That  is  my  purpose  in 
addressing  the  House  this  afternoon. 

I  understand  that  three  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  have  special  orders 
this  afternoon,  following  mine,  to  discuss 
foreign -policy  matters  as  well.  I  expect 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
able  to  remain  during  that  time  will  not 
only  spend  an  interesting  afternoon  but 
win.  I  hope,  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  debate.  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  the  other  day 
when  he  Indicated  that  we  in  the  House 
should  not  leave  it  entirely  to  the  other 
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body  to  discuss  the  brood,  overall  aspects 
of  foreign  policy. 

When  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration is  attaclced.  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  these  attacks  are  obviously 
directed  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  much  as  any  other  man.  Ijet  us  re- 
call for  a  moment  the  background  quali- 
fications of  this  man  who,  I  am  told,  has 
had  a  lifelong  ambition  to  attain  his 
present  position.  Let  us  remember  that, 
ever  since  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of 
1907,  over  50  years  ago,  his  entire  life 
has  been  centered  aroimd  the  study  of 
and  participation  in  international  affairs 
and  foreign  policy. 

He  was  an  adviser  to  President  Wilson 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference on  International  Organizations 
in  1945,  be  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  four 
times  tmder  previous  administrations,  he 
served  as  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  four  times  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  London, 
Moscow,  and  Paris.  He  also  negotiated 
and  signed  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
In  1951.  It  Is  clearly  evident,  therefore, 
that  when  John  Foster  Dulles  took  the 
oath  of  ofSce  as  Secretary  of  State  5 
years  ago  last  Tuesday,  his  previous  serv- 
ice to  this  Government,  almost  entirely 
under  Democratic  administrations,  more 
than  qualified  him  for  his  present  high 
position.  Not  only  has  he  more  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  than 
any  other  major-power  statesman  now 
active  but  he  has  also  had  more  experi- 
ence In  negotiating  with  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  important  to 
keep  thus  fact  in  mind. 

I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  I  have 
not  agreed  with  all  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign policy  at  all  times.  But,  if  certain 
persons  ever  wish  to  make  a  partisan 
question  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
present  administration,  I  am  more  than 
ready  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 
I  might  remind  the  House  that  I  re- 
signed from  the  United  States  Foreign 
Service  8  years  ago,  largely  over  basic 
disagreements  with  the  way  our  foreign 
policy  was  being  conducted  at  that  time. 
Were  I  in  a  similar  position  today,  such 
basic  disagreements  would  no  longer 
exist. 

Just  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Dulles'  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr.  Dean  Gooderham  Ache- 
son,  charged  that  the  present  world 
crisis  "is  due  as  much  to  the  inaction  of 
this  administration  as  to  Soviet  actions." 
Now  Mr.  Acheson  Is  a  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser to  the  Democratic  Party,  whether 
self-appointed  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I 
should  be  grateful  to  my  Democratic 
colleagues  who  are  following  me  this 
afternoon  If  they  could  straighten  me 
out  on  this  point.  In  other  words,  is  Mr. 
Acheson  speaking  as  a  private  individ- 
ual. Is  he  speaking  for  the  DemocraUc 
Party,  or  Just  for  whom  is  he  talking' 

In  that  connection  I  woiild  like  to  read 
a  brief  letter  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing in  the  mall  from  John  A,  Stewart 
of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  dated  January  24! 

I  tblnk  It  Is  nauseattztg  to  hear  Dean  Ache- 
son criticizing  the  President's  foreign  poUcy 
If  there  was  anybody  who  had  no  foreign 


policy.  It  WM  Acheson  and  Uttle  Hatty,  and 
I  think  of  Acheaon  as  the  meat  grinder. 
He  and  Harry  got  us  into  the  Kor^n  war 
and  then  kept  us  from  winning  It  aiid  sent 
our  men  over  there  to  be  thrownlnto  a 
stalemate  where  they  weren't  penni^ted  to 
advance  or  do  anything  to  protect^  them- 
selves, were  Just  there  until  they  wer«  blown 
up  by  the  Commies  and  I  still  think  pf  It  as 
Operation  Meat  Grinder  and  Achespn  the 
grandest  grinder  of  all.  He's  got  thA  blood 
of  many  thoiuands  of  fine  young  Ainerlcan 
boys  on  his  hands  and  I  would  th)nk  he 
would  hide  his  head  In  shame  the  rest  of 
his  life  Instead  of  criticizing  anytxxl^  else's 
poUey.  eepeclaUy  one  who  stopped  th^  sense- 
leas  war  that  he  and  Ms  pal,  little  Harry, 
started. 

This  may  soxmd  very  vituperative  {but  it 
Is  the  way  X  feel  every  time  his  nfune  Is 
mentioned. 

John  A.  Stswabt. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  seems  strange  for 
Mr.  Acheson  to  accuse  the  administra- 
tion and  Mr.  Dulles  of  inaction^  The 
House  will  no  doubt  recall  thatj  with 
regard  to  China,  he  himself  advocated 
a  policy  of  inaction,  of  letting  the  dust 
settle  before  doing  anything  ab4ut  it. 
Talk  of  inaction  comes  with  poor  grace 
from  one  under  whose  tenure  of  ofiBce 
and  that  of  his  democratic  predecessors 
we  lost  all  of  Eastern  Europe  as  \^ell  as 
China  to  the  Communists.  Th«  only 
positive  actions  during  that  time  which 
enabled  us  to  save  Western  Europe  were 
enacted  by  the  Republican-controlled 
80th  Congress.  j 

On  the  contrary,  since  Mr.  Diilles  has 
been  Secretary  of  State,  what  positive 
accomplishments  in  the  cold  wail  does 
the  present  administration  have  to  its 
credit — this  administration  which  Mr. 
Acheson  says  has  been  so  inactive  t  We 
did  the  best  we  could  with  a  bad  job  which 
we  inherited  in  Korea  and  saved  half  of 
that  country  for  the  free  world.  .Like- 
wise we  inherited  a  situation  in  Indo- 
china where  the  entire  coimtrjj  was 
swarming  with  Communists  and  Itoday 
we  find  Vietnam  firmly  on  our  side,  Laos 
and  Cambodia  likewise  adopting  an  anti- 
Communist  attitude  and  the  Commu- 
nists confined  to  the  north  and  east,  parts 
of  what  was  Indochina.  Elsewh^e  in 
the  Far  East  the  Communists  haWe  not 

advanced  a  step  further  into  free  )RrorId 
territory  and,  specifically  as  at  Formosa. 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
bold  and  positive  joint  action  on  th*  part 
of  the  administration  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  present  hot 
spot  of  world  affairs,  we  took  positife  ac- 
tion to  keep  the  Reds  out  of  Iran.  The 
Eisenhower  doctrine  which  was '  pro- 
claimed a  year  ago  has  not  only  reduced 
the  menace  of  Communist  penetration 
In  that  area  but  has  given  the  anti-Com- 
munist Arab  nations  real  support  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  In- 
dependence of  their  own  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  it^  own 
efforts  on  this  part  of  the  world  l|ut  so 
far  has  only  gained  any  advanta|:e  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  1 

Even  in  these  two  countries  theije  are 
positive  and  encouraging  signs  thait  the 
moderate  elements  are  beginning  a  pro- 
gram of  resistance  to  further  Communist 
gains.  The  final  story  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  has  certainly  not  as  yet  been 
written. 


JaniMiry  27 


I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  thit  Just  be- 
fore the  session  started  this  n4on.  I  read 
on  the  news  ticker  that  these  (two  coun- 
tries are  very  close  to  a  union' with  each 
other.  My  personal  opinion  1$  that  this 
union  will  go  far  to  keep  both  Syria  and 
Egjrpt  from  further  Communi^  infiltra- 
tion and  Communist  dommation,  by 
permitting  them  to  operate  imder  one 
government.  Whether  It  is  a  i;ood  thing 
or  not  for  the  entire  Middle  Bast  is  an- 
other question,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a 
real  deterrent  to  further  C^ommunlst 
penetration  of  this  area.  I 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  kbout  the 
Suez  Canal  episode  of  some  |5  months 
ago.  The  action  which  our  Gevemment 
took  on  that  occasion  must!  certainly 
have  represented  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult foreign  policy  decisions  which  the 
President  and  Mr.  Dulles  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  since  Ihey  have 
been  in  office.  j 

It  was  a  hard  and  painful  thing  to  do 
to  oppose  three  good  friends  of]  ours  such 
as  the  United  Kingdom.  Fran^  and  Is- 
rael in  the  United  Nations.  But  we  are 
a  government  and  we  are  la  people 
pledged  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
peaceful  methods,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  We  have  to  admit  that 
the  Joint  Brltish-Prench-IsraeU  action 
at  Suez  was  in  violation  of  both  mter« 
national  morality  and  justice.  1  No  mat- 
ter how  close  our  friendship,  i  we  could 
not  condone  their  invasion  of  Egypt  at 
the  same  time  we  were  condemning  the 
Russians  for  their  brutal  aggressicm 
against  Hungary.  To  have  done  other 
than  we  did  would  have  been  to  share 
with  the  Soviets  the  label  of  ttm  greatest 
international  hypocrites  of  the  i20th  cen- 
tiu7-  It  is  only  by  a  firm  and  undevlat- 
ing  adherence  to  the  standards  of  inter- 
national morality  that  we  continue  to 
merit  the  leadership  of  the  free  world 
in  our  struggle  against  imperialist  Com- 
munist aggression. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of;  morality, 
let  me  refer  once  again  to  tJke  much- 
maligned  Mr.  Dulles.  In  addition  to 
his  superb  diplomatic  background,  the 
Secretary  has  always  been  prominent 
in  religious  matters  and  in  1940,  for  ex- 
ample, served  as  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Protestant  Churehes.  For 
a  man  like  Mr.  Dulles,  whose  entire  life 
has  been  Imbued  with  deep  convictions 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Chris- 
tian religion,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  he  should  adhere  to  sudh  stand- 
ards in  the  conduct  of  foreiitn  affairs 
and  should  demand  the  adherence  to 
such  standards  on  the  part  of  other 
countries.  I  cannot  understand  those, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  whd  criticize 
him  for  excessive  moralizing  I  am 
sure  that  no  Member  of  the  House  woiild 
demand  that  we  adopt  different  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  coimtry. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  ^efer  to  a 
letter  dated  last  November  22  addressed 
to  the  President  by  six  Members  of  the 

House,  all  belonging  to  that  party  pres- 
ently in  control.  This  letter  made  cer- 
tain suggestions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  with  a  puri>oBe  of  relajtlng  ten- 
sion and  mitigating  hosUhty  a^  well  as 
increasing  our  strength.  Speaking  of 
the  necessity  for  achieving  uni  y  within 
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the  North  Atlantic  lYeaty  Organization, 
the  letter  said: 

We  miist  overoome  the  doubts  about  our 
desire  for  peace  aroused  by  the  rigidity  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  its  tendency  to  antago- 
nise our  friends  by  Its  moralistic  preach- 
ments. 

I  challenge  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
signed  this  letter  or  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  say  here  and  now  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  policy  to- 
ward its  Western  Eiu'opean  allies  should 
be  marked  by  a  departure  from  the 
standards  of  morality  and  should  instead 
adopt  an  amoral  line. 

Communist  moral  standards  are  self- 
confessedly  governed  by  the  ends  of  their 
own  foreign  policy.  Otherwise  interna- 
tional morality  has  no  place  in  the  Soviet 
Russian  lexicon.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  the  gentlemen  who  attacked  our 
administration's  foreign  policy  for  its 
moral  preachments  would  suggest  a 
deviation  by  this  administration  from  a 
firm  and  unwavering  adherence  to  what 
we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standards  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. I  can  safely  predict  that,  as  long 
as  Mr.  Dulles  remains  our  Secretary  of 
State,  oiu*  foreign  policy  will  continue  to 
be  conducted  on  the  highest  moral  plane 
and  if  anyone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wants  to  make  a  partisan  issue  of 
tills  fact  he  is  more  than  welcome  to 
do  so. 

The  House  has  also  noted  that  the  let- 
ter signed  by  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  criticized  "the  rigidity  of 
our  foreign  policy."  Presumably,  this 
refers  to  the  position  of  our  Crovemment 
in  respect  to  possible  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  specifically  con- 
cerning the  so-called  summit  meeting. 
At  this  time,  I  think  I  should  read  Sec- 
retary Dulles'  answer  to  such  criticism 
directly  and  I  refer  and  quote  below  cer- 
tain paragraphs  taken  from  his  address 
before  the  National  Press  Club  here  in 
Washington  on  January  16: 

Given  the  Intensive  nature  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle,  what  place  Is  there  for  nego- 
tiation? First  of  all.  let  me  say  emphatically 
tliat  tiiere  is  a  place  for  negotiation.  Nego- 
tiation is  one  of  the  major  tools  of  diplo- 
macy. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
renounce  the  \ib»  of  this  tool.  This  admin- 
istration has  not  Uone  that  In  the  past  and 

doss  not  mtend  to  do  it  for  the  future. 

We  must,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence, assume  that  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munists, If  It  is  to  bring  acceptable  results, 
wUl  be  a  long,  hard  task.  I  have  often  en- 
gaged in  that  work  and  have  spent  many 
days  personally  participating  in  high  level 
face-to-face  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 
I  have  had  considerable  education  as  to  their 
methods.  •   •   • 

I  believe  that  there  should  be.  and  wUl 
be.  further  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  many  areas  where  there 
could  be  dependable  agreement  in  the  com- 
mon Intereet.  Also  I  believe  that  the  Soviet 
rulers,  and  I  know  that  we.  do  not  want  our 
two  naUons  to  drift  so  far  apart  that  there 
is  increased  danger  that  the  cold  war  will 
turn  into  a  hot  war.  •  •  • 

President  Elsenhower's  letter  to  Chairman 
Bulganln  should  dissipate  once  and  for  all 
any  impression  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  negotiate,  or  Is  afraid  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  rulers.  The  truth  is 
quite  the  contrary.     We  do  want  a  siun- 


mlt  meeting,  provided  the  proper  conditions 
obtain. 

We  do  not.  however,  want  a  summit  meet- 
ing which  merely  represents  another  episode 
in  the  cold  war,  and  which  would  be  held 
under  circumstances  tliat  wo\ild  carry  great 
peril  to  the  free  world. 

There  are.  I  know,  many  who  feel  that  the 
cold  war  could  be  ended  and  the  need  for 
sacrlflclal  effort  removed  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen 
at  the  summit.  That  is  the  kind  of  Ulusion 
that  has  plagued  mankind  for  a  long  time. 
Actually.  i>eace  is  never  achieved  In  that  way, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  foUy  for  us  than 
to  put  on  the  beUef  that  aU  our  danger  coxild 
be  ended  by  peaceful  platitudes  proclaimed 
from  the  summit  by  lieads  of  government. 

The  expansionist  goals  of  the  Communist 
parties,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  subject 
peoples  for  military  and  economic  aggressive 
purposes,  wlU  not  be  altered  by  one  iota  by 
generalities  uttered  at  a  summit  conference. 
But  with  the  free  peoples  it  is  different. 
Their  governments  cannot  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  except  as  the  people  themselves 
feel  the  need  to  work  and  sacrifice  for  the 
security  of  their  nations  and  of  their  Ideals. 
A  sxunmlt  conference  which  diverted  the  free 
nations  from  doing  what  is  necessary  for 
their  security,  without  any  comparable 
change  In  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc,  could  be  a 
great.  Indeed,  a  fatal,  disaster. 

Equally,  it  could  be  a  disaster  if  the  Free- 
World  leaders  at  such  a  conference  felt  that, 
to  avoid  the  danger  inherent  in  a  platitudi- 
nous declaration  of  peace,  they  had  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme  and  break  off  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostUlty.  That  could  Intensify  the 
cold  war  and  make  more  likely  that  it  would 
turn  into  a  hot  war. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is  essential,  as  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  pointed  out.  and  as  Mr. 
Khnishchev  once  himself  agreed,  that  any 
summit  meeting  should  be  weU  prepared. 
There  should  be  assxiranoe  that  significant 
topics  wUl  be  discussed,  and  that  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  arriving  at  significant 
agreements  which  wlU  be  fulfilled. 

The  way  to  such  a  meeting  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  President  Eisenhower  In  his 
last  week's  message  to  Chairman  Bulganln. 
It  is  now  for  the  Soviet  rulers  to  make  clear 
whether  or  not  they  want  a  summit  con- 
ference which  WlU  genuinely  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  and  Justice  In  the  world. 
We  do. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  also  for  the 
constructive  thing  he  is  doing  this  after- 
noon in  exposing  some  current  issues  of 
foreign  policy  and  giving  Members  on 
both  sides  a  chance  to  Join  in. 

I  rise  at  this  time  because  the  gentle- 
man. I  think,  did  not  quite  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  2 -word  phrase  used  by 
mjrself  and  5  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  in  our  letter  of  November  22,  1957, 
to  the  President,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  just  referred  to.  We,  it 
is  true,  criticized  Secretary  Dulles  in  that 
letter  for  what  we  called  moralistic 
preachments.  Surely  the  gentleman  rec- 
ognizes the  broad  and  basic  difference 
between  moral  action,  between  keeping 
one's  word,  between  dealing  fairly  with 
people,  between  dealing  with  people  on 
the  basis  of  ssrmpathy  and  understand- 
ing, the  difference  between  such  moral 
action  and  moralistic  preaclunent. 

As  examples  of  moralistic  preachment. 
Which  I  think  we  can  do  without  in  our 
foreign  policy,  as  opposed  to  moral 
speech   and  moral  action,   were   such 


things  as  Secretary  Dulles'  statement  in 
days  gone  by  that  we  should  liberate  the 
enslaved  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  by 
such  devices  as  air  drops.  I  think  that 
kind  of  preachment  is  moralistic  because 
it  raised  hopes  among  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  and  other  naticxis  which 
we  had  neither  the  ability  nor,  I  fear,  the 
intention  of  filling.  I  think,  too,  we 
should  consider  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles  that  we  must  engage  in  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  whether  our  al- 
Ues  are  worth  the  alliance  at  a  time  when 
France  was  struggling  with  the  question 
of  whether  it  should  join  with  the  Euro- 
pean Defense  Commimity.  I  suggest 
that  the  more  we  emphasize  true  moral 
action  in  our  foreign  policy  and  the  more 
we  forget  about  moralistic  preachment, 
the  nearer  we  will  be  to  our  goals  of  for- 
eign policy. 

On  the  second  subject  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  in  con- 
nection with  the  letter  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
rigidity,  we  did,  indeed,  make  that  criti- 
cism. I  thought,  constructively  In  our 
letter  of  November  22,  and  no  one  is 
happier  than  I  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, in  his  recent  letter  to  Bulganln. 
and  Mr.  DuUes  at  the  Press  Club  talk  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
Just  alluded,  displayed,  I  thought,  a  good 
deal  less  rigidity  and  a  good  deal  more 
flexibility,  which  I  consider  a  forward 
step,  and  if  our  words  had  something  to 
do  with  that.  I.  for  one,  would  be  very 
proud. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Surely.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Now  we  have  heard  a 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  "mor- 
alistic." which  was  never  heard  of  be- 
fore on  land  or  sea  or  heaven  or  earth. 
We  all  know  what  the  criticism  means 
when  foreign  officials  talk  about  Dulles' 
moralistic  views.  They  mean  that  when 
the  clutch  comes,  to  be  willing  to  "rise 
above  principle"  and  to  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple for  expediency.  Everybody  knows 
that.  We  know  what  they  mean  abroad 
and  what  many  of  our  friends  at  home 
mean  by  talking  about  the  rigidity  of 
our  Secretary  of  State.  That  means 
that  he  has  been  stubborn  and  steadfast 
in  many  situations  when  they  were 
ready  for  appeasement.  Now.  we  have 
In  this  country  those  of  the  opposing 
party  who  criticize  him  for  inaction  and 
then  those  who  claim  that  he  travels  too 
much.  We  have  those  who  say  he  talks 
too  much  and  then  those  who  claim  he 
does  not  say  enough,  that  there  is  too 
much  secrecy.  Then  we  have  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  criticize  his  rigid- 
ity. But  in  a  world  where  many  leaders 
in  other  governments  are  confused  and 
scared  and  wobbling,  and  when  we  have 
some  people  like  that  here  in  our  home 
ranks,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  position 
of  our  Secretary  of  State,  with  i^wloglet 
to  Kipling,  might  be  described  this  way: 

If  you  oan  keep  your  head  when  those  about 
you  are  losing  theirs  and  blamlzic 
It  on  yoti. 

If  you  can  keep  yonr  f aitii  when  anaU  nea 
doubt  you  and  make  ailowanoe  for 
their  doubting,  too. 
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Then  yoar  name  is  Porter  IMDes. 
devoUon   to  caamMoeenee  imd 
priiietideB  Is  rlskU^.  then  t2i»Bk  Ood 
for  Forter  Duller  rigidity. 

If  the  senOeaum  wfH  indulge  me  an- 
other moment,  I  have  been  stodjing  tbe 
Rockefeller  report  on  the  prOblou  off 
the  Ihitted  States  defense.  In  the  fore- 
word by  flie  ofverall  panel  b  this  state- 
ment. Speaking  of  the  period  of  change 
and  duncattf  in  irhich  we  now  live  they 
say  this: 

Oar  problemB.  fhentan.  tequtre  fbr  llielr 
•olutton  not  <»ly  grmt  cOort  and  skill,  but 
«ven  man  tmpoitaotlf ,  staadXast  oonTletlon. 

If  there  is  anyone  in  our  country  who 
combines  great  effortt  great  skin,  and 
steadfast  convictian  more  than  our  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
Is.  And  If  tliat  is  rtgldlty  I  say  again, 
thank  Ood  for  that  kind  of  rigidity  in 
our  great  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  contrlbotiosi  cl  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentlem^  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLE7.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  in  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  encourage  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  not  only  in  Russia  but  in  the 
satellites.  I  am  sorry  there  is  any  in- 
ference here  from  the  other  side  tliat  we 
should  not  be  by  our  words  encouraging 
the  various  people  in  the  satellites 
toward  liberation  aiul  freedom.  There  is 
a  place  where  action  is  very  difficult,  but 
in  the  meantime  any  one  of  us  who 
stands  for  principles  certainly  stands 
for  the  freedom  of  these  various  peoples; 
and  Just  to  stop  taDring,  for  us  to  stop 
pressing  at  the  United  Nations  level,  for 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  good 
President  to  stop  saying  that  we  in  the 
Urrited  States  are  for  that  liberation.  It 
seems  to  me  would  be  a  great  disaster. 
^  So  I  hope  the  administration  stands 
firm  on  that  question,  and  stands  ^ria 
and  rigid  tn  saying  that  these  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must  be 
liberated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlH 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  briefly;  but  I 
Should  like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that 
he  and  others  of  his  r'ntipflgups  have  Quite 
a  bit  of  time  set  aside  for  them,  so  I 
hope  he  will  not  take  too  long  at  thtiy 
time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Shan  try  to  make  my  comments  very 
brief. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that  while 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton],  i  think  he  will 
pexliaps  also  agree  with  me  that  if  we 
misled  people  Into  taking  actions  which 
tmfortmiately  were  proven  to  be  ill  con- 
Bidered  and  which  cost  a  great  many 
lives  and  which  they  took  in  taie  mis- 
talcen  bdief  that  we  would  affirmatively 
come  to  ttifeir  aastetance.  because  ot  some 
things  that  w«re  saki  on  an  official  and 
semioacial  basic,  then  I  think  it  is 
time  to  recognize  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  In  nrglng  liberation.  We  must 
be  very  sure  that  we  do  not  have  people 
risking  their  lives  imless  we  are  com- 


mitted to  a  policy  of  doing  si  methlng 
about  iL  Unfortunately,  in  th^  case  of 
Hungaxy  I  think  history  wiU  aftow  that 
we  ndsled  those  behind  the  Iton  Cur- 
tain, mud  mafortonately  it  cost  bo  many 
hmnan  lives. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  i^ay  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calif onlia? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  [ 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.!  I  agree 
with  tbe  gentleman  that  we'  in  the 
United  States  both  official^  and  as  pri- 
vate citizens  must  see  that  we  in  no  way 
mislead  these  people  behind  ^e  Iron 
Ciulain  so  that  tliey  migtit  talqe  action 
to  their  detriment  and  tlieret|y  cause 
many  deaths;  but  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Honorable  Eowa  Kklly,  the  House 
Foreign  Alfairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
made  a  q)ecial  trip  to  Europe  eixly  this 
year  and  checked  that  prograia  right 
straight  througli. 

I  for  one  was  interested  to  see  «rhether 
Radio  F'ne  Europe,  the  Voice  of  America, 
or  any  of  our  stations  tn  any  way  had 
led  the  Hungarian  people  to  feel  that  we 
In  America  woxild  come  with  armies, 
with  military  force,  to  their  defense. 

I  was  unable  from  any  testimoay  taken 
to  find  that  there  was  in  any  way  any 
affirmative  misleading  by  the  United 
States,  either  the  Government  or  any 
official  or  even  Radio  Free  Euroit  or  the 
Voice  of  America,  In  encoura^ng  the 
Hungarian  people  to  take  actlod  in  the 
belief  that  we,  the  United  States  or  our 
allies  would  immediately  respoad  with 
arms. 

May  I  finish  on  this,  that  we  wfre  very 
careful  to  check  through,  and  wfc  found 
there  were  many  stations  ooerating 
without  license  and  surreptttiously, 
niany  of  them  unidentified,  thit  were' 
encouraging  those  people  at  that  time. 
I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friead  from 
California  that  there  was  tliat  enooor- 
agement.  but  none  of  it  eo«|ld  our 
committee  trace  to  the  United,  States 
Government  a«;encies.  Radio  Fiee  Eu- 
rope, or  the  Voice  of  America 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  ^ 

Mr.  MCCORMACBL  Mr.  Spea]  ^er.  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  tie  ma- 
jority leader.  j 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  regard  to  the 
gentleman's  defense  of  Secretary  Dulles, 
as  far  as  the  Secretary  is  concerned 
there  would  not  be  much  differehoe  be- 
tween the  gentleman's  state  of  mfad  and 
mine.  As  I  said  a  week  ago  last  Sunday 
on  a  television  program,  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary is  correct  in  our  policy  in  delation 
to  a  summit  meeting,  that  negotiations 
should  be  carried  on  through  the  Am- 
bassadors first  and  the  Foreign  l^nisters 
before  the  President  meets  with  lany  of 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Uiiion,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  reasonable  assiu-- 
ance  of  success  and  It  would  not  be  prop- 
aganda used  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  also 
at  that  time  expressed  my  respfcct  for 
Secretary  Dcffles  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  he  has  as  profound  a 
knowledge  of  the  evllness  of  the  C^mmu- 
^  mind  as  anyone  in  the  administra- 
tion.   IS  It  were  not  lor  him  we,  wouW 


Jmuarff  if 


probaUy  be  ranch  fnrth^  advanced 
along  the  line  of  recognizix^  Red  Chhm 
than  we  are  and  probably  we  wouM  be 
tied  up  wttti  some  diaarmunenk  program 
that  we  wonld  find  a  year  or  two  from 
now  would  be  to  the  dtsadvi^ntage  of  our 
country, 

Fwa  loog  whfle  I  hsvelbeen  of  the 
hnpreasion  that  there  has  jbeen  an  at- 
tempt by  certain  groups  to  nudercot  him. 
and  I  said  so  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House 
aotne  months  ago.  So  on  thfe  question  of 
Secretary  Dulles.  I  may  not  agree  in 
complete  detafl  with  the  gehtleoian's  n- 
marks.  bat  with  the  «"*'TtTifirr  etf  them 
I  personally  agree.  I  am  i|>ralr1mi  coiw 
tor  myself. 

The  gentleman  referred  (to  tbe  Sues 
Canal  and  rather  severely  critieised  our 
allies.  Britain.  France,  and  IiraeL  Again 
I  am  a  lonely  feUow.  and  I  Itave  a  habit 
of  expressing  my  views,  i  Fieqnently 
through  the  years  I  find  oDimaoy  ooca- 
sions  that  I  am  rather  al^oe.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  two  ^caaions  in 
the  House  when  the  Sues  sitiMtton  aitiae 
I  sUted  that  I  thought  Britain.  France 
and  Israel  did  the  right  tiii«.  I  am 
sorry  tliey  were  not  suooesiirul,  because 
we  would  then  have  been  able  to  neflx>ti- 
ate  from  a  positkm  of  strength  rather 
than  a  positkm  oC  weakzxin.  In  the 
gentleman's  critkism  of  BcittUn,  ftaoce. 
and  Israel,  does  be  coodooe  or  approve 
of  the  action  of  Nasser  in  v|k>lating  the 
international  agreement,  wMch  was  tbe 
origin  and  the  cause  of  tbe  situation 
that  later  arose?  | 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  SpeUer.  before 
the  gentleman  answers  that,  will  be  yield 
to  me  for  Just  a  second? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    Certainly^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gen^emaa  from 
Michigan  has  60  minutes.  On  the  other 
side  they  have  2  hours.  Are  we  going  to 
hear  the  gentleman  from  iii^igyn  talk, 
or  not? 

Mr.  FULTON.  We  will  get  tbe  gentle- 
man some  more  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  th^  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  yield  to  ipe.  I  do  not 
recognize  the  ability  or  the  power  of  the 
Other  gentleman  frcun  Micmgan  to  re- 
buke me  when  the  gentleman  jb-om  Mich- 
igan who  has  the  floor  has  yielded  to  me. 
He  knows  that  unlike  my  ftlend  tzma 
Michigan,  he  and  I  think  fery  ckwely 
together  on  foreign  affairs.    I 

Mr.BENTLEV*.  Mr.  Speakjer.  I  shonld 
like  to  answer  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  and  preface  my  teinaiks  by 
saying  that  for  him  I  have  iJways  had 
the  deepest  respect  and  indefed  admira- 
tion. I  should  like  to  go  f  «rti^  and  say 
that  both  in  his  official  antf  personal 
capacity  he  has  been  very  kint  and  help- 
ful to  me  many  times  on  subjects  of  for- 
eign policy  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in 
deep  and  close  agreement.    J 

Now.  on  this  question  of!  the  Suez 
Canal,  of  course  I  do  not  oond^  tbe  ac- 
tian  of  Nasser  in  seising  the  /'4i*ttl  That 
was  a  clear  violation  of  intemitioiial  law. 
But  I  am  wondering  if  my  friend  would 
say  that  we  in  the  United  Nations  should 
not  have  taken  the  position, we  did  in 
condemning  the  attack  on  Egkrpt  which, 
though  it  may  have  been  thelbest  t>'»"g 
to  do  from  a  practical  poinjt  of  view, 
nevertheless  was  not  in  accor^  with  the 
policy  ol  settling  disputes  by  peaceful 
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means,  which  the  United  Nations  have 
midertaken  to  preserve. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  think 
we  would  have  been  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  a  stronger  position  to  con- 
demn Soviet  aggression  in  Hungary  if  we 
had  condoned  the  tri-power  aggression 
against  Egypt. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  frank  in 
stating  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
connection  with  condemning  Britain. 
Prance,  and  Israel.  Even  if  our  Qov- 
emment  did  not  agree  with  what  they 
did,  the  relation  of  frioulshlp  ought  to 
have  prompted  our  Government  to  at 
least  remain  silent  rather  than  going  out 
and  publicly  repudiating  three  nations 
that  are  friendly  to  us.  The  gentleman 
asked  me  the  question  so  I  am  responding 
to  the  gentleman's  question.  Instead  of 
publicly  repudiating  three  of  oxir  friendly 
nations  and  destrojing  the  influence  of 
two  of  them  in  the  Middle  East,  namely. 
Britain  and  France,  as  a  result  of  which 
we  had  to  step  in  in  that  area  with  the 
lasenhower  doctrine  that  this  Congress 
passed — the  gentleman  will  not  deny  that 
that  was  a  probably  natural  result,  be- 
cause we  cotjld  not  leave  that  important 
area  of  the  world  completely  devoid  of 
any  Western  influence  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  take  over  any  area  as  a  re- 
sult of  nonresistance.  So,  as  a  result  of 
what  we  did.  we  had  to  follow  it  up  with 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine  in  o\ir  own  na- 
tional interest.  I  think,  first,  we  made  a 
mistake  in  going  in  there.  And,  sec- 
ondly, if  the  present  administration  felt 
that  Britain  and  France  should  not  have 
moved,  the  least  they  could  have  done  is 
to  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
close  relationship  of  friendship  and  not 
repudiated  them  openly  and  publicly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
mentioned  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary 
of  state  with  respect  to  Red  China 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  that  I 
am  only  expressing  my  own  views. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  say.  I  am 
only  expressing  my  own  views  and  not 
the  views  of  all  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  then  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I  think 
this  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  because  it  is  such  a  basi- 
cally important  aspect  of  our  foreign 
policy  that  repeatedly,  through  the 
years,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  taken  a  position  against  the 
recognition  of  Red  China.  It  is  impor- 
tant, it  seems  to  me,  to  recall  that  our 
position  is  in  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  pretty  unanimously 
In  accord  with  that  position.  Now  may 
I  ask  one  question  about  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  had  con- 
fined himself  to  discussing  Secretary 
Dulles.  My  friend  Indicated  that  the 
action  with  reference  to  South  Vietnam 


had  been  a  Rqrablican  action.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  an  American  action. 
The  gentleman  will  r«nemba^  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  Goieral  Collins  came 
back  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Ngo 
Dhih  Diem  as  head  of  tbe  South  Viet- 
nam Government.  The  gentleman  re- 
members that;  does  he  not?  And  it  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans strongly  conveyed  to  him  and 
to  others  that  we  vigorously  opposed  it. 
I  was  there  at  the  time  and  I  was  very 
proud  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  on  that  occasion  because  I 
think  it  was  the  turning  point  which 
resulted  in  Diem  continuing  as  head  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  Will 
the  gentleman  sharply  disagree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  No.  Of  course  I  would 
not  disagree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  when  he  makes 
that  statonent.  I  would  point  out  that 
when  the  Republican  administration 
took  over  in  1953,  the  Communists  were 
all  over  Indochina — north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  and  today,  5  years  later,  the 
Communiste  are  confined  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  coimtry  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Free  World, 
which  I  say  is  a  positive  acc<Mnplishment. 

lit.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  sorry  I  miist  de- 
cline to  yield.  I  would  like  to  go  on.  I 
will  try  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  later, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  more  re- 
marks if  I  may. 

We  were  talking,  of  course,  about  the 
question  of  the  summit  meeting.  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  quote  here  a  cou- 
ple of  paragraphs  from  the  President's 
letter  to  Bulganin  which  officially  sets 
forth  the  administration  position  con- 
cerning the  smnmit  meeting: 

I  haw  noted  your  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  you  attach  great  importance  to 
personal  contact  between  statesmen  and  that 
you  for  your  i>art  would  be  prepared  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  a  pwrsonal  meeting  of 
State  leaden  to  dlacxiss  both  the  problems 
mentioned  in  your  letter  and  other  problems. 

I  to  believe  that  such  personal  contacts 
can  be  of  value.  I  showed  tbat  by  coming 
to  Geneva  in  the  summer  of  1955.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  there  U  nothing  I 
would  not  do  to  advance  the  cause  of  a  Just 
and  diirable  peace. 

But  meetings  between  us  do  not  automat- 
ically produce  good  results.  Preparatory 
work,  with  good  wlU  on  botb  sides,  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  success.  High  level  meetings,  in 
which  we  both  participate,  create  great  ex- 
pectations and  for  that  reason  involve  a 
danger  of  dlsiUusionment.  dejection  and  in- 
creased distrust  if  in  fact  the  meetings  are 
ill-prepared,  if  they  evade  the  root  catises  of 
danger,  if  they  are  iised  primarily  tor  propa- 
ganda, at  it  agreements  arrived  at  are  not 
XulfUled. 

Consequently,  M,  Chairman,  this  Is  my 
proposal: 

I  am  ready  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  discuss  the  proposals  mentioned  in  your 
letter  and  the  proposals  which  I  make,  with 
the  attendance  as  appropriate  of  leaders  of 
other  states  which  have  recognised  reeponsl- 
blUtles  in  lelatlon  to  one  or  anothw  of  the 
subjects  vre  are  to  discuss.  It  would  be  es- 
sential that  prior  to  such  a  meeting  these 
complex  matters  should  be  worked  on  in  ad- 
vance throiigh  diplomatic  channels  and  by 


<xtr  Foreign  Ifinlstsrs.  so  that  tbe 
be  presented  In  form  suitable  for  oar  deci- 
sion and  so  that  It  can  be  aactttained  that 
such  a  top-level  meeting  would,  tn  fact, 
hold  good  hope  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  Amm«e- 
ntents  should  also  be  made  for  tbe  appro- 
priate Inclusion,  tn  the  preparatory  work,  of 
other  governments  to  which  I  allude. 

In  this  question  of  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  about  which  the  admin- 
istration has  been  accused  of  having 
taken  too  stubborn  and  unyielding  a  posi- 
tion, let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  in  1955.  the  only  such 
occasion  dming  our  present  adminis- 
tration. Under  inreviotis  administra- 
tions, we  had  many  prior  conferences 
with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  some  of  these 
conferences  we  were  woefully  unpre- 
pared and  there  were  others  in  which 
our  negotiators  either  displayed  unjusti- 
fied overconfidence  In  their  peraooal 
power  of  persxiasiveness  or  they  were  in- 
adeqtiately  briefed  for  discussion  with 
their  Communist  op[>osite  numbers. 

Since  the  Eisenhower  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  been  in  (rfBce  we  have 
met  once  with  the  top  Soviet  Russian^~ 
in  the  summer  of  1955.  At  that  con- 
ference certain  agreements  were  reached 
with  the  Soviete  which  have  not  been 
kept  by  them.  But  at  least  we  came 
away  from  Geneva  without  having  ne- 
gotiated agreements  concerning  third 
countries  behind  their  backs.  At 
Geneva  we  did  not  dispowe  of  other 
peoples'  territory  without  their  consoit. 
Most  important  of  all.  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  own  national  security,  we 
came  home  from  Geneva  with  our  shirts 
and  pants,  to  say  nothing  of  our  self- 
respect,  still  intact. 

Reviewing  the  entire  history  of  our 
previous  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  finally  learned  that  such 
agreements  are  only  kq^t  by  tbe  Com- 
munists when  it  is  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage to  do  so  or  when  they  have 
been  forced  by  ourselves  or  other  coun- 
tries to  keep  them.  The  Korean  armis- 
tice agreement  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  examples  of  such  duplicity.  The 
Communists  have  remained  on  their  side 
of  the  armistice  line  because  of  otu*  and 
allied  military  power  in  that  area. 
Other  portions  of  the  agreement,  how- 
ever, which  related  to  the  equipping  of 
troops  in  both  North  and  South  Korea 
have  been  violated  by  them  so  many 
times  we  have  finally  denounced  those 
parts  of  the  agreement  ourselves.  Per- 
sonally. I  would  feel  that  this  would 
give  us  ample  precedent,  to  take  similar 
action  on  those  earUer  agreements  which 
have  Iseen  likewise  violated  by  the  Rus- 
sians again  and  again. 

Referring  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  those  earlier  agreements,  the  Yalta 
Pact,  there  has  been,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be.  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  sound 
agreement  and  only  had  unfortunate  re- 
sulte  because  of  Soviet  treachery.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  any  agreement 
that  disposes  of  the  territory  of  other 
peoples  without  their  knowledge,  par- 
ticipation, and  eonsent  is  both  uncon- 
scionable and  dishonest,  aiMl  this  would 
apply  to  both  Poland  and  China  Insofar 
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as  thetr  coontrieB  were  Affected  bf  tbe 
TftltaPact. 

I  now  want  to  say  a  final  word  about 
another  basis  for  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
DuUes.  He  is  criticised  on  the  grounds 
cf  his  «o-OAlled  unpofnUarity  in  othar 
countries.  I  was  Just  furnished  the  text 
of  a  telerirtcn  program  ttt  yesterday  in 
which  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  not 
stm  of  course  In  the  Senate,  is  quoted  as 
making  this  statement  aboiit  Mr.  Dulles: 
I  tblnk.  frankly,  that  Mr.  DuUee,  bowever 
food  he  may  be,  is  ztot  going  to  help  our 
foreign  policy.  Z  think  the  people  In  many 
countries  have  lost  confidence  in  him;  I 
woxild  like  to  see  htm  replaced. 

I  think  we  can  honestly  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  hysteria  twth  in  the  United  King- 
d<xn  and  Prance  arose  over  that  unfor- 
tunate incident. 

I  would  lite  aeain  to  remind  the  House 
that  Mr.  Dulles  made  the  following  state- 
ment when  he  appeared  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  recently,  and  I  quote: 

We  4o  not  ran  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  winning  a  pop- 
ularity ooaOest.  And  we  have  to  do  things 
whlcb  we  know  are  not  going  to  be  popular. 
But  we  have  not  done.  In  my  opinion,  any- 
thing for  which  we  are  not  respected,  and  I 
prefer  being  respected  to  being  popular. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country  might  have  Just 
cause  to  be  more  conoemed  about  a  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  is  too  popular  abroad. 
After  all,  the  Secretary  of  State  works  for 
the  best  interest  of  our  own  people,  first 
and  foremost,  as  well  as  sirrving  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Where  the  best  interest  of  this  country 
coincides  with  the  best  interest  of  our 
friends  and  allies  we.  of  course,  are  popu- 
lar and  deservedly  so. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Acfaeson.  and  his 
charge  of  Inaction  against  this  adminis- 
tration, our  record  of  positive  accom- 
plishments is  too  long  to  be  enumerated 
here  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
refer  to  the  President's  recent  letter  to 
Bulganin  and  his  proposals  to,  first, 
abandon  the  use  of  the  veto  power  in  the 
Security  Council  for  the  pacific  settle- 
moit  of  disputes:  second,  proceed  vlg- 
CH-ously  to  bring  about  tbe  reunification 
of  Germany  by  free  elections  and  to  fos- 
ter conditions  under  which  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  could  exercise  the 
r^ht  of  free  choice  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  would  live; 
and  third,  dedicate  outer  space  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  mankind  and  deny  it  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Those  are  positive 
offers  of  accomplishments  which  we  are 
wining  to  make  Johxtly  with  the  Soviet 
Uni(»i  and  to  abide  by  them  in  good 
faith,  provided  that  the  Communists 
would  agree  to  do  likewise.  With  those 
proposals,  which  I  regard  Individually 
and  collectively  as  masterpieces  in  the 
twin  fields  of  diplomacy  and  propaganda, 
I  consider  that  this  administration  has 
certainly  regained  the  initiative  which 
we  may  have  lost  temporarily  to  the 
Soviet  q^utniJcs. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  realized.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  all  of  us  that  to  the  average 
American  dtlaen  the  details  of  foreign 
policy  are  eaaentially  of  a  somewhat 
vague  and  remote  coxxiept  I  have  said 
it  before  and  I  say  it  again,  for  the  aver- 


age citizen  of  this  country  wh«  is  not 
versed  in  foreign  affairs  the  jforelgn 
PoUcy  of  his  Ooremment  is  tcMed  on 
only  one  ccmat:  Does  it  bringlwar  or 
peace?  On  that  basis,  there  Is  4o  ques- 
tion that  the  foreign  poUcy  of  this  ad- 
ministration compared  with  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  others  must  be  Judged  tuccess- 
ful  by  an  overwhelming  numbet  of  the 
American  people.  i 

In  concluding  ay  remarks  ablxit  Mr. 
DuUes,  I  un  aware  that  some  «|u>  now 
approve  of  him  will  claim  that; he  has 
dianged,  that  he  is,  for  example,  much 
more  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Com- 
munists now  than  he  was  earlier.  Per- 
haps he  has  set  down  his  conditions  for 
a  summit  conference  in  more  dettil  than 
was  the  case  earlier.  But  I  insist  that 
Secretary  Dulles'  basic  views  wlUI  regard 
to  international  communism,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  cold  war  by 
this  Government  and  its  alhes.  a»d  most 
of  all  his  insistence  upon  the  tiighest 
principles  of  international  monilty  mmI 
Justice  are  the  same  views  and  standards 
wtiich  he  possessed  and  dlsplayeil  when 
he  took  over  the  conduct  of  our  Iforeign 
policy  5  years  ago. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mew  Jersey.  { 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NeW  Jektej.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I 

I  am  quite  Interested  to  know  why  In 
the  coarse  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
he  refers  to  things  he  thinks  sonte  of  us 
are  going  to  say  later,  and  why  ftiis  re- 
marks are  so  defensive. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  before 
the  President  went  to  Geneva  he  had  the 
support  of  a  large  group  from  tliis  side 
of  the  aisle  for  which  he  thanked  tos,  and 
I  am  a  proud  possessor  of  a  iJersa^jU  let- 
ter from  the  President  thankiTig  ime  for 
joining  with  Senator  Wnjrr,  a  Ifcpubli- 
can.  in  suggesting  the  expansioi^of  the 
agenda  at  Geneva  to  consider  ^rson- 
tp-person  exchanges.  I  think  tl|e  gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  that  is  oi^  posi- 
tive thing  we  came  back  with  lin  our 
pants  pockets.  I  am  proud  to  ibe  the 
coauthor  with  Senator  HtncpRitrY-.  of  the 
Humphrey-Thcanpson  Act  which  makes 
permanent  a  great  program  that  has 
been  initiated  under  President  Eisen- 
hower— the  President's  Emergencar  Pimd 
for  Cultural  Exchange.  I  thlna  how- 
ever, without  being  vindictive  orcasting 
false  accusations,  that  there  is  always  an 
area  for  criticism  in  oonnectloti  with 
foreign  policy.  If  the  gentlem4n  will 
listen  to  the  remarks  which  I  uope  to 
make  later,  I  have  things  to  say  com- 
mending the  administration's  exchange 
programs  and  aid  programs.  As  )ong  as 
the  gentleman's  attitude  seems  to  be  that 
we  will  have  certain  tests  to  determine 
who  supports  who,  let  mb  wait  tmd  see 
where  most  of  the  votes  ccnne  frtwn  for 
the  President's  reciprocal  trade  pf  ogram 
and  for  his  other  programs. 

I  will  address  one  specific  question,  if 
I  am  not  tatniding  on  the  gentleman's 
time.  The  gentleman  criticlzeis  the 
Democrats  for  the  loss  of  China.  £en  he 
criticises  the  Democrats  for  the  Korean 
war  and  said  it  was  immoral  or  wrong 
to  lose  China  and  that  the  Korean  war 
was  a  mess.  Yet  he  seems  to  take  some 
pride  in  the  fact  that  only  half  o|  Indo- 
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nesia  was  givea  away. 

have  him  explain  that^ 

Mr.  VOBY8.    Mr. 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTUEY.    I  yiekl  to 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORTS.    Our  Oovemment  did  not 

Join  in  the  agreement  at  Geneva  where 
half  of  Vietnam  was  given  liway.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  the  so-calied  moralis- 
tic stand  of  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
of  our  Government  that  wb  were  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  the  [division  of 
Vietnam.  j 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  jlike  to  add 
one  thing  more.  I  apprecia^  the  con- 
tribution of  the  gentleman;  from  Kew 
Jersey  and  his  remarks.  I  hive  not  had 
the  benefit  of  knowing  what  remarks 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  going  to  makg 
today,  but  I  appreciate  the  qontribution 
he  has  made  in  the  past  on  foreign  policy 
on  a  bi-partisan  basis.  The  gentleman 
will  not  deny  that  he  was  one  of  the  six 
Members  who  signed  the  letter  of  No- 
vember 22d  In  which  our  foreign  poUcy 
was  criticized  in  several  r^si)ects.  Ik 
is  as  to  those  criticisms  I  Ihave  been 
addressing  myself  this  aftenkoon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  .Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  win  yield.  I  will  not  deny 
that,  but  I  might  call  atteniion  to  the 
fact  that  anyone  who  Is  Inlterested  in 
this  subject  knows  that  the  greatest  sup- 
porters among  the  leading  coluinnlsts  In 
the  United  States  have  been  saying  for 
a  long  time  that  our  policy  |s  too  riidd 
and  has  been  too  moralistic,  tn  the  con- 
text that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Reuss]  explained  aikd  that  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  DuUes  at  the  Na. 
tional  Press  Club  was  an  indii»tion  that 
he  Is  becoming  less  rigid. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  strongl|r  feel  that 
the  action  of  Secretary  Dullei  and  what 
he  determines  as  to  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  based  on  what  colufl^nlsts  may 
say  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  object  of  the  Secretary  ^l  State  in 
his  Press  Club  speech  was  ito  remind 
them  where  he  had  been  standing  all 
along.  J 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  Is  exkctly  right. 
Let  me  conclude.  j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  krust  that 
the  question  of  the  condx^ct  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  action^  of  Secre- 
tary Dulles  will  not  be  made  la  partisan 
Issue  during  this  Congressional  session 
and  ensuing  political  campaigns.  I  • 
sincerely  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
endeavor  to  work  in  harmoiiy  for  the 
best  Interest  of  our  country  Ip  ttie  field 
of  national  security  and  international 
peace.  I  should  add  that  whenever  pro- 
claimed spokesmen  of  the  opposition 
party,  such  as  Mr.  Acheson,  or  any  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  attack  the  administration  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the^  grounds 
which  have  been  mentioned  this  after- 
noon, I  can  say  positively  thalt  they  can 
be  answered,  they  should  be|  answered 
and  they  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEW. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    I  yield 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  -  l4rst  of  all, 
I  should  like  to  commend  t  le  gentle- 
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MJr.  Speaker, 
t(i  the  gen- 


man  from  Michigan  for  a  tery  forthright. 
dignifled.  and  able  precentattcm  of  a 
very  vital  subject.  I  think  the  disciuwioo 
we  will  have  here  today  demonstratee 
once  agahi  the  potential  danger  if  w« 
should  Inject  too  great  a  degree  <rf  par- 
tisanship in  foreign  policy  matters. 

I,  myself,  feel  very  strongly  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  has  done  a  job 
of  inestimable  value  to  this  country.  I 
regret  very  much  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  individuals  in  this  country  to 
respond  to  what  foreign  nations  may  feel 
about  him  and  thereby  try  to  make 
Mr.  Diilles  a  scapegoat.  It  seons  ob- 
vious to  me.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  pointed  out,  that  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  country  depends  on 
how  ably  our  foreign  policy  is  carried 
out.  Secretary  Dulles  is  doing  a  fine 
job  and  deserves  the  support  of  both 
political  parties. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  Che 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
fine  presentation  this  afternoon  on  this 
very  important  subject.  I.  too,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  on  our  Secretary  of  State, 
particularly  by  some  of  the  foreign  press. 
I  believe  that  a  true  test  of  a  successful 
foreign  policy  Is  whether  it  keeps  peace 
or  results  in  war  for  this  country,  and 
I  think  that  the  test  over  the  5-year 
I)eriod  since  Secretary  Dulles  has  been 
Secretary  of  State  clearly  indicates  that 
it  has  kept  the  peace  for  the  United 
states,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  he  should 
be  commended,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  fine  re- 
view of  the  Dulles  record. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.     I.  too.  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his 
able  and  constructive  address  this  after- 
no(m.    He  has  brought  together  some 
things  that  need  to  be  said  and  repeated 
again  and  again  about  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  about  our  Secretary  of  State. 
I  particulariy  want  to  commend  him  on 
what  he  has  said  about  a  summit  con- 
ference.    I  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed having  our  President  go  to  the 
Geneva  Summit  Conference  in  195&.  be- 
cause I  remembered  so  vividly  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  Uie  Yalta  Summit  Con- 
ference and   the  Potsdam  Conference. 
However,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
posal for  a  summit  conference  which  is 
now  made  because  it  means  that  we  will 
have  no  summit  conference  except  on 
terms  and  under  conditions  that  abso- 
lutely bar  the  possibility  of  our  sacrific- 
ing security  for  promises  that  can  be 
broken  with  impunity.    The  gentleman 
has  hammered  home  that  the  position  of 
our  Government,  and  our  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  rigid  and  inflexible  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  that  are  necessary 
before  any  other  summit  conference  is 
held.    I  commend  the  gentlman. 

Mr.  BBNTUKY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

CIV 80 


Iff.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  BBNTUEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAHt.  Mir.  Bpeako-,  T.  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  scholarly  job  that  he  has  done 
in  presenting  this  matter  to  the  House 
today.  I  think  some  of  us.  particularly 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, are  aware  of  one  aspect  of  the  woric 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  that  It  is 
his  desire  to  keep  that  committee— and 
I  presume  also  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate — closely  ad- 
vised as  to  things  he  has  done  and  con- 
ferences he  has  held.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  speaks  well  for  the  attitude  of 
the  Secretary  and  bespeaks  further  his 
desire  to  have  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment work  closely  together.  That  is 
one  thing,  particularly,  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  CEDERBEBO.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  his  very  fine  remarks  this  afternoon. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  one 
statement  in  his  remarks  when  he  said 
that  we  can  judge  oiir  foreign  policy 
sol^  by  its  results. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  United 
States  certainly  cannot  be  fully  aware 
of  all  the  intricacies  that  are  involved 
in  dealing  with  foreign-policy  affairs. 
But  certainly  they  are  directly  affected 
by  the  results  ol  these  policies.  We.  as 
Republicans.  I  believe,  may  certainly 
stand  up  and  say  that  the  results  of  the 
policies  as  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  been  very,  very  fruitful  to 
date. 

Permit  me  to  say  this  further.  I  have 
listened  to  and  read  in  the  papers  re- 
marks of  the  former  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Acheaon.  I  believe  it  would  be  much 
more  helpfiU  to  the  people  of  the  United 
states  if  he  were  a  little  bit  more  con- 
crete in  his  specifications,  as  to  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  presently  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  Is  another  thing  to 
use  foreign  aff ahrs  for  partisan  purposes, 
and  it  appears  vwT  emphatically  that 
is  what  he  is  doing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  will  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  today  should  come  up 
with  some  very  concrete,  some  very  defi- 
nite proposals  as  to  what  they  would 
have  done  in  like  situations. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I  recall  a  recent 
article  by  David  Lawrence  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  fact  that  if  you  have  to 
have  enemies,  you  ought  to  have  John 
Foeter  Dulles'  enemies.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  believe  he  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  as  Secretary  of  State.  We 
ought  to  keep  this  on  a  nonpartisan 
plane,  but  whether  it  is  or  not.  the  Re- 
publican record  is  clear. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODBB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BDrnJBT.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Axtnna. 

Mr.  RHOnWH  o<  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  add  my  word  of  commenda- 
tion of  the  gentiwnan  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BBRixrl  for  the  fine  statement 
which  he  has  made,  I  agree  with  him 
thoroivhiy  when  he  said  that  perhaps 
it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  docs  have 
certain  enonies.  We  certainly  might 
have  cause  for  worry  if  everybody  loved 
our  Secretary  of  State  because  that 
might  mean  be  was  doing  a  fine  job  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  but  perhaps  not 
such  a  fine  job  in  our  own  interests. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  NIMIZ.  Mr.  I^;>eaka-.  I  j<^  my 
coUeagiies  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  on  his  scholarly  disserta- 
tion this  afternoon  and  ttx  emphasiilng 
and  recalling  to  our  minds  that  we  must 
judge  the  success  kA  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  job  he  is  doing  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
tqr  whether  we  are  at  war  or  at  peace.  Aa 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  stated, 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  not  engaged  in  a 
popularity  contest  but  is  representing 
the  United  States  and  often  we  have  had 
to  do  things  which  he  knows  are  not 
going  to  be  popular  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  but  in  doing  those  things,  we  have 
not  done  anything  for  which  we  are  not 
respected  and  between  the  two  it  is  pref- 
erable to  be  respected  rather  than  pop- 
ular. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 


GETl'lNQ  OUR  FOREHON  POLICY 
OFF  DEAD  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Uball).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlenum  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  shall  make  and 
that  similar  permission  be  granted  to 
those  to  whom  I  may  yield  during  my 
time,  

The  SPEAESR  pro  tempore.  T^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Bkntlkt.  will  listen  for  a 
few  moments.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
aUe  to  particpate  tn  the  debate  today. 
I  did  hear  a  few  remarks  after  coming 
to  the  floor  which  I  should  like  to  have 
corrected,  if  possible.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
critk:ised  our  Secretary  c^  State  or  the 
Presdent  of  ttie  United  States — I  mean 
personally.  Were  there  any  ranariu  by 
anyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BENTLJBY.  I  wffl  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  this  letter 
of  Novonber  22  criticised  our  policy  on 
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the  arroimd,  as  I  have  said,  of  its  rigidity 
and  its  moralistic  preachments.  Al- 
though the  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
President.  I  would  assume  the  criticism 
of  the  policy  must  inevitably  refer  to 
both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  But  per- 
sonally there  was  no  mention  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  President? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Not  in  the  specific 
letter,  no. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Or  today 
on  this  floor.  I  just  wanted  that  cor- 
rected, 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  have  to  read 
the  record.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  but  my  im- 
pression was  that  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  Secretary  for  what  he 
did  In  the  past  with  respect  to  this  ex- 
cessive moralizing  and  excessive  moralis- 
tic preachments. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  accept 
that.  Now,  can  the  gentleman  answer 
another  question?  One  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  imderstand,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pttlton],  re- 
ferred, and  again  I  am  only  quoting 
secondhand,  to  our  committee  when  we 
were  in  Europe  last  spring,  referring  to 
Uie  fact  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  United  States  in  any  way  aided  or 
gave  hope  to  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
Is  that  correct?  There  was  mention  of 
It. 

May  I  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  was  probably  not  intentional, 
but  that  as  a  result  of  broadcasts  out  of 
Austria  or  out  of  Paris  words  were  picked 
up  which  at  that  time  were  being  said  in 
the  United  Nations  and  which,  taken  out 
of  context,  did  give  hope  to  the  iieople  in 
Hungary.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  believe  the  (,'entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  made  some  such 
statement.  Again,  I  would  have  to  see 
the  record,  because  I  was  a  member 
of  the  study  commission  in  Germany 
and  would  not  know  about  specifically 
Investigating  that  question.  As  far  as 
any  fault  for  encoiu^ging  the  Hungarian 
people  to  revolt  against  hopeless  odds  is 
concerned,  I  think  the  blame  is  on  both 
Sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  read  the  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties.  I  have 
read  speeches  by  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  past.  I  woiild  say  the 
encouragement  has  certainly  not  been 
all  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  think  it  has  spread  across. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
of  our  remarks  here  on  this  floor  and 
many  of  the  articles  that  are  written, 
much  that  has  been  written  in  the  press, 
are  misunderstood  in  the  other  countries 
and,  therefore,  words  are  taken  out  of 
context,  both  at  the  time  debate  Is  going 
on  in  the  United  Nations  and  words  ap- 
pearing in  articles.  I  refer  to  one  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
In  that  article  words  were  written  to  the 
effect  that  we  would  come  to  their  aid, 
and  then  the  context  was  taken  from  the 
debate  in  the  United  Nations.  So  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  have  any  Member 
say  there  la  not  a  Uttle  degree  of  re- 
sponsiblity. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  Gentle- 
woman. 1 

May  I  say  In  this  connection  ^at  I 
have  heard  from  many  free  Hiuig&rians 
that  remarks  of  Mr.  Dulles  about  "Kbera- 
tion  by  air  drop"  did  add  to  the  feeling 
<m  the  part  of  those  people  in  Hi^ngary 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  this  coim- 
try  would  take  some  affirmative  action  if 
revolt  were  to  start.  I  can  remember 
that  Just  a  year  ago  that  very  courageous 
free  Hungarian,  that  gallant  ladjl  Mrs. 
Anna  Kethly,  told  me  right  here  p  the 
Nation's  Capital  that  the  remarks;  made 
by  high  administration  figures  in  the 
years  following  1953  had  contribilted  to 
the  state  of  mind  in  Hungary  that  this 
Nation  would  do  something  on  the  great 


day  when  Uberation  might  start. 
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However,  my  main  purpose^  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  being  here  this  afternoon  is 
to  present  some  constructive  ideas  for  the 
future  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  thought 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bentlet]  made  a  most  interesting  and 
lively  address.  However,  it  is  n)t  my 
purpose,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  it  e  pur- 
pose of  my  colleagues  here  toAy,  to 
castigate  Mr.  Dulles  or  the  admiolstra- 
tion  in  any  partisan  political  sense. 
So,  I  think,  to  a  degree,  the  gentSleman 
flees  when  no  man  pursueth. 

I  am  going  now  to  try  to  answfer  the 
suggestion  of  the  other  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg].  We  hfere  on 
this  side  are  presenting  a  few  construc- 
tive proposals  so  that  we  may  talk  about 
them  here  and  subject  them  to  thi  clash 
of  debate.  1 

Russia's  technological  advance,  trans- 
lated into  military  strength,  politioal  ag- 
gressiveness, and  economic  ranibunc- 
tlousness,  is  having  Its  Impact  uppn  us. 
Our  defenses  are  receiving  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  are  being  acted 
upon  with  speed.  This  Congre«  has 
made  it  clear  that  we  want  to  go  ahead 
with  an  accelerated  rearmament 
program.  j 

In  contrast,  our  foreign  policy  rAialns 
on  dead-center.  It  is  well  to  prepare  for 
the  worst,  but  it  is  necessary  to)  work 
toward  the  best  with  equal  zeal.  In  the 
quest  for  peace,  every  Member  o|  Con- 
gress has  a  deep  responsibility.        j 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  we  (prob- 
ably will  not  be  involved  in  larg^  scale 
warfare  diu-ing  the  years  that  lie  ^nme- 
diately  ahead,  but  that  we  shall  b^  hard 
pressed  by  the  Russians  in  many  other 
ways.  We  must  be  prepared  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  competition,  or  we  sh^ll  see 
large  parts  of  the  world  gobbled  lup  by 
the  Communist  offensives  in  itrade, 
diplomacy,  and  technology.  j 

Congress  will  be  called  upon  ejt  this 
session  to  legislate  on  many  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  will  be  asked  to 
redefine  the  methods  by  which  we  share 
our  scientific  and  militaiy  secrets  with 
our  allies.  We  will  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  a  $3-billlon  program  of  military 
assistance,  and  thus  indirectly  to  Evalu- 
ate our  alliances.  We  will  be  asked  to 
consider  a  program  of  economij  and 
technical  assistance,  and  thus  to  give 
purpose  and  directi<xi  to  our  foreign 
policy.  T 

I  hope  that  each  of  these  pieces  of 
IcgislaUon,  when  they  reach  the  floor. 
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will  be  subjected  to  the  fulle^  possible 
debate.  Meanwhile,  it  has  teemed  to 
many  of  us  a  iisef  ul  thing  to  explore 
where  we  are  going  In  the  world  in  broad 
terms,  imrelated  to  any  specific  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in- 
tend this  afternoon  to  discuss  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  to  offer,  in  all  hmnility,  s^me  possi- 
ble solutions  to  our  problems.! 

I  shall  concentrate  on  three  major 
questions :  T 

First,  As  we  strengthen  our  arma- 
ments in  Europe,  can  we  not  at  the  same 
time  evolve  a  stance  for  the  West  which 
offers  some  hope  of  peaceful  Aisengage- 
ment? 

Second.  Does  our  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary assistance  tend  to  make  it  an  end 
rather  than  a  means,  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it? 

Third.  Are  we  wise  In  downgrading 
the  technical  assistance  side  of  foreign 
aid?  I 

1.  msxiraAOBicxirT  in  kdi^pb 

At  the  NATO  Conference  lajst  Decem- 
ber, the  administration  offered  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  a  much  expanded  shopping 
list  of  American  secrets,  miesiles  and 
even  nuclear  weapons.  In  working 
toward  an  adequate  ground  defense  in 
Europe,  the  administration  at  last  seems 
to  realize  that  massive  retaliation  is 
not  the  complete  answer  to  the  problem 
of  deterring  Communist  aggression.  Now 
that  the  Soviets  have  the  power  to  de- 
stroy Washington,  our  threat  to  b(»nb 
Moscow  in  retaliation  for  som^  local  ag- 
gression  In  the  Middle  East  or  Asia  may 
not  be  taken  seriously.  Adequ$te  ground 
strength  is  necessary  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  real  deterrent  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion. I 

Necessary  though  it  may  b^  to  share 
our  atomic  secrets  and  weapon^  with  our 
allies,  without  adequate  precaiitions  such 
a  move  will  have  two  fatelKil  conse- 
quences. Still  another  step  away  from 
conventional  wea[>ons  increases  the 
chances  that  any  war  at  all  tn  Europe 
will  be  a  nuclear  war.  The(  yawning 
chasm  that  divides  Em-ope  will  therefore 
become  deeper.  The  goal  of  relaxing  the 
tensions  between  East  and  W^st  will  be 
pushed  even  further  out  of  re$ch.  Sec- 
ondly, placing  the  atomic  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  more  countries  increases  the 
number  of  those  who  can  eventually  trig- 
ger the  atomic  war  we  seek  to  i&void. 

Because  the  proi>osal  to  shtire  atomic 
secrets  and  weapons  marks  a|  great  di- 
vide, it  must  be  considered  not  in  isola- 
tion but  in  the  context  of  the  whole  of 
our  foreign  and  military  policy.  As  we 
rush  onward  with  the  arms  race,  we 
must  try  equally  to  relax  the  tensions  In 
Europe  which  make  the  arms  race  nec- 
essary. 

What  is  needed  is  a  polic^  for  the 
NATO  allies  which  will  demonirate  that 
while  we  are  preparing  for  the]  worst,  we 
shall  never  cease  hoping  and  wprking  for 
the  best, 

I  believe  that  such  an  altemfitlve  pos- 
sibility lies  in  the  disengagjement  of 
Soviet  and  NATO  troops  whichi  now  con- 
front each  other  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  through  the  heart  of 
Europe.  The  possibilities  of  s^ch  a  dis- 
engagement proposal  have  ^een  dis- 
cussed  here   many   times   before.    On 
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■UMxtAi  16.  1965,  16  other  Democratle 
Members  and  I  spoke  of  the  advantages 
which  might  ensue  to  the  Western  cause 
if  President  TOsenhower  were  to  say  to 
the  peoide  o<  Europe  and  to  all  the  world: 

Wast  0«nnaa  nanmuwnt  Is  tmdcrway, 
becauM  Baaite  laavM  Um  WmI  no  altama- 
tiT*.  But  tf  you  agns.  and  U  Boaii*  will 
CMTTj  out  bar  part  ol  tba  bargnln  by  wltb- 
drawlog  to  bar  blstorlc  bordera.  wa  wlU  w«l- 
come  a  unified  and  Independent  Oennany; 
%  free  Poland.  C^aeboaloviJda.  Hungmty.  Aus- 
tria. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  tbe  Baltic 
States,  eacb  Independent  but  part  of  a  larger 
central  European  eonuaunlty  baaed  upon  a 
respect  for  buman  rlgbta;  and  aU  vUbout 
tbe  capacity  to  make  aggreeslve  war. 

Again,  in  December  1956.  shortly  after 
the  Hungarian  revolt  had  shown  how 
shalv  was  the  Soviet  hxAA  on  the  en- 
slaved nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  13 
Democratic  Members  of  this  body — 
HucH  J.  Addorxzio,  Thomas  L.  Ashutt, 
Chablss  a.  Botlx.  Johh  D.  DnrcxLL.  To«- 
BXiT  H.  Macdowald.  Ettgkivx  j.  McCaitht, 
HnntT  S.  RETTS8,  Gkorgx  M  RROon, 
Pxm  W.  Rovnfo,  Js„  James  RooBXvn.T, 
B.  F.  SiSK,  fitAinc  TSoMPSOir,  J«,— wrote 
the  President  suggesting  some  concrete 
goals  for  United  States  policy  in  revo- 
lution-torn middle  Europe  based  on  our 
own  revolutionary  ideals  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

1,  Life:  To  bring  an  end  to  the  threat  of 
war  In  central  and  eartem  Europe.  A  road 
toward  that  goal :  creation  of  a  demilitarized 
area,  without  tbe  capacity  to  make  aggresslTS 
war.  for  IjOOO  miles  from  the  Rhine  to  Rus- 
Bia's  blstorlc  boundaries,  with  the  demilitari- 
sation and  the  aacurlty  of  the  area  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bast  and  West, 

2.  Liberty:  To  free  the  peoplei  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe  from  foreign  occupation 
or  domination;  to  confirm  their  right  to  free 
rteetlone,  free  speech,  free  worship,  the  dvU 
liberties,  protection  for  minorities:  and  at 
tbe  same  time  to  guard  against  the  rebirth  of 
totaUtarlanlam  from  any  quarter.  A  rocMl 
toward  that  goal;  embedding  these  htunan 
rights  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Uberated 
states,  with  an  International  guaranty  of 
fbelr  preserratlon. 

8.  Tbe  pursuit  <rf  happiness:  TO  hasten  the 
economic  and  social  progrsas  of  the  Uberated 
areas,  and  to  provide  an  alternative  to  tbe 
old  nationalistic  rivalries  for  territory  and 
resources.  A  road  toward  that  goal:  enoour- 
nging  (by  such  steps  as  economic  aid  under 
international  auspices)  regional  federation 
and  economic  integration  In  central  and  east- 
am  Sur^e^ 

If  accepted  by  the  Russians,  an  offer 
to  withdraw  troops  and  create  a  demili- 
tarized zone  between  the  Rhine  and  Rus- 
sia would  greatly  increase  the  chances 
of  peace  by  widening  the  area  where  a 
mistake  could  be  made  without  the  catas- 
trophe of  all-out  nucleur  war.    To  those 
who  say  that  Russia  would  reject  such 
a  proposal.  I  would   answer   that  the 
scientific     and     administrative     minds 
which  sent  sputnik  into  orbit  should  also 
be  able  to  grasp  that  such  a  proposal 
could  be  Russia's  best  assurance  against 
the  military  threat  of  a  rearmed  central 
Europe.    Only  by  making  such  an  offer 
can    the    West    encourage    such    new 
thoughts  to  enter  the  Kremlin's  mono- 
lithic structu-e.   M<M»over.  making  some 
such     disengagement     proposal,     even 
though  the  Russians  reject  it.  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, necessary  if  the  NATO  alliance  is 
to  go  forward  toward  rearmament  with 
any  kind  of  onitj. 


I  believe  that  a  proposal  along  these 
general  lines  would  be  usefiiL  Inmakins 
it.  I  am  speaking  only  for  mys^.  Like- 
wise, those  who  have  joined  with  ma 
from  time  to  time  in  mining  the  propo- 
sal are  speaking  only  for  themselTes, 
We  are  certainly  not  suggesting  that 
these  ideas  are  hdd  by  everybody  but 
Secretary  Dulles,  or  even  that  they  are 
held  by  all  Demoerats. 

Such  a  disengagement  differs,  for  ex- 
ample, from  tbe  ifHmtiiatiny  pToposals 
recentiy  ma<le  by  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Kennan, 
He  talks  of  ttw  withdrawal  of  British 
and  United  States  Armed  Forces  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  tbe  sQtara- 
tion  of  Ocrmany  from  NATO,  in  consid- 
eration for  a  Russian  troop  withdrawaL 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  our 
forces  are  needed  on  the  continent,  par- 
ticularly in  Prance  and  the  low  coun- 
tries, to  thicken  the  western  European 
defense  on  the  ground,  and  as  a  pledge 
of  our  solidarity  with  our  NATO  allies, 
I  also  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
ooneistait  in  a  reimited  Germany,  with 
a  self-imposed  limitation  on  its  armed 
forces,  remaining  a  member  of  NATO. 

The  proposal  I  have  been  making  is 
likewise  unacceptable,  apparently,  to  an- 
other leading  Democrat,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson.  like  present  Secre- 
tary DuUes.  flatly  opposes  the  West's 
attempting  to  secure  German  reunifica- 
tion and  liberation  of  the  enslaved  na- 
tions by  a  demilitarization  agreement. 
Now.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admir- 
ation for  Mr.  Acheson  and  lAx.  Kennan. 
They  are,  both  of  them,  brilliant  men, 
able  men.  patriotic  men.  men  of  vast 
experience  in  foreign  affairs.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  both  Mr.  Kennan 
and  BAr.  Acheson  have  put  themselves 
on  record  a  hit  too  firmly  and  inflexibly. 
I  suggest  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  something  tiiat 
Mr,  Acheson  and  Mr.  Kennan  do  not — 
the  opportunity  for  full  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  debate  where  all  of  us 
can  throw  out  our  ideas  to  be  examined, 
torn  apart,  reconstructed,  shaped,  sharp- 
ened and  polished  by  dialog  with  our  col- 
leagues, 

U  Mr,  Kennan  were  a  Member  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  he  might  have  been, 
and  Mr,  Acheson  a  Representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  this  body — and 
who  would  be  a  better  one  when  home 
rule  for  the  District  comes  true? — the 
marvelous  vehicle  of  debate  would,  I 
am  sure,  with  all  of  us  participating, 
narrow  the  differences  between  them, 
and  between  us  and  each  of  them,  and 
produce  a  stream  of  new  ideas  that  no 
one  person  had  in  the  beginning.  Be- 
cause we  debate,  we  have  an  advantage. 
We  should  do  more  of  It.  The  collective 
ideas  expressed  here  represent  the  con- 
sidered thinking  of  many.  They  can 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  approach  to 
foreign  policy  with  more  certainty  than 
can  the  views  of  any  one  person. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  advocating 
the  idea  of  a  fresh  diplomatic  initiative 
from  the  West  have  until  voy  recently 
had  no  encouragement  from  tbe  admin- 
istration. Secretary  Dulles,  citing  tbe 
long  record  of  broken  Russian  promises, 
has  opposed  any  such  proposal,  in  plain 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 


cafls  not  for  mere  paper  promises  but 
for  observable  physiral  aotioo.  But 
now,  hsppUy.  our  ideas  or  at  least 
somebody's  ideas— appear  to  have  borne 
fruit.  In  his  letter  this  month  to  Pre- 
mier Bulganin,  President  Eisenhower 
has  apparently  overruled  Mr.  Dulles  and 
has  offered  in  essence  tbe  above  pro- 
posaL  After  stressing  tbe  need  for  re- 
^^n^fl<M^^*^**  <A  Oermany  tqr  free  elec- 
tions, and  for  self-government  for  tbe 
countries  of  East^n  Europe,  tbe  Pres- 
ident said: 

Tbe  United  States  Is  prepared,  aloog  wlCb 
oibcn.  to  negotiate  speciJBe  airangt—nf . 
regarding  foree  levels  and  deployments  and 
broad  treaty  undertakings,  not  merely 
against  nggreesinn  but  assuring  positive  re- 
action abould  aggression  occur  in  Xurope. 

To  this  tbe  President,  in  my  opinion 
rightly,  added  the  thought  that  a  siaa- 
mit  conference  would  be  useful  when, 
and  only  when,  the  West  had  arrived  at 
an  agreed  pcdnt  of  view  on  sti^  a  pro- 
posal, and  negotiations  forecast  some 
posalUlitj  of  success. 

If  these  words  mean  anything,  and  I 
hope  that  they  do.  they  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  urge  its  NATO  allies, 
including  West  Oermany.  to  inrepare 
with  us  a  Western  position  regaitUng 
the  demilitarization  of  middle  Europe 
as  a  means  to  reunify  Oeimany  and  to 
bring  freedom  to  the  enslaved  nations. 
Here  at  last  is  at  least  a  hint  of  Ameri- 
can leadership.  Let  us  pfay  that  tbe 
President  will  assign  to  the  task  of  car- 
rying it  out  men  who  believe  in  it. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  second 
point. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point,  or 
would  be  prefer  to  wait  until  he  has 
finished  his  prepared  statement? 

Mr,  REUSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHOI»S  of  Arizona.    Before  the 
gentleman  leaves  the  first  podtnt  I  would 
nice  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
a  question.    He,  Incidentally,  is  making 
a  fine  contribution  I  think  to  the  legis- 
lation which  we  must  carry  on  here 
through  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  this 
time  and  allowed  us  to  join  in  with  him 
in  debating  this  very  important  subject. 
As  to  the  peaceful  disengagement  part 
of  the  plan,  does  the  gentlonan  have 
any  Idea,  first,  as  to  the  Ukelibood  that 
the  Russians  might  accept  such  a  thing; 
and  second,  as  to  the  sanctions  which, 
might  be  onployed  if  such  a  plan  aliould 
b3  put  into  effect  to  make  sure  that  tbe 
Russians  did  not  cheat  on  us?    The  gen- 
tieman  said,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  that 
there  have  been  many  agreements  the 
Russians  have  made  irtiich  have  been 
broken.    We  have  no  way  I  know  of  cC 
making  sure  this  agreement.  If  made. 
would  not  be  broken,  that  across  tbit  Una 
ttiere  might  be  diviskms— they  mitfit  b* 
guided  missiles,  and  so  forth— readj  to 
remilitarize  this  pcutlcular  aone  at  any 
given  time.    I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  enlighten  us  on  some  of  the  practi- 
cal means  xA  aeoompUahing  the  thlngg 
be  suggests. 

Mr.  RBUS8.  Tee.  As  to  the  first 
Question  asked  by  tbe  gentleman  from 
Aziaona.  woukl  Russia  boy  tiilst  No 
one  can  teH  It  is  true  that  tn  Novem- 
ber 1954,  no  doubt  frightened  bgr  the 
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realization  that  Hungarian  guns  could 
point  east  as  weU  as  west,  Bulganin  did 
write  the  President  a  letter  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  would  like  to  talk  about 
tills  sort  of  thing.  However,  the  point 
ts  not  whether  the  Kremlin  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  prepared  seriously  to  con- 
sider such  a  proposal,  which  I  consider 
advantageous  to  the  West  as  well  as  in 
Russia's  true  national  interest,  but 
whether  the  making  of  such  a  proposal 
would  not  gird  up  the  lagging  spirit  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  so  that  we  could  go 
forward  siire  that  while  we  are  arming 
to  the  teeth,  we  also  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  effort  to  see  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  turn  aside  the  arms 
race  which  seems  to  be  leading  nowhere. 

Secondly.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  have  a  proposal  in  being  so 
that  everybody  In  the  world  can  paste 
tn  his  hat  some  sense  of  where  the  West 
Is  going.  Ultimately  we  might  lead  peo- 
ple in  Russia  who  are  ambitious  for 
power  and  have  a  little  truer  concept 
of  where  the  real  interests  of  Soviet 
Russia  lie  to  get  their  word  in.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion  in 
Russia,  though  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of 
public  opinion  we  have.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  visiting  Soviet  Russia,  would 
tell  us.  I  am  sure,  that  the  Russians 
are  people,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
^notions  and  drives  as  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. If  the  West  demonstrates  its  will- 
ingness to  offer  a  proposal  which  is  fair 
and  just,  it  might  be  that  ultimately 
some  force  in  Russia  would  come  into 
being  that  would  consider  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

Let  me  get  to  the  second  point  raised 
by  the  gentleman,  and  if  I  have  not 
answered  him  I  will  yield  again. 

The  second  question  was.  in  effect. 
What  about  the  Russian  record  of 
broken  promises?  How  can  you  trust 
the  Russians?  To  that  I  would  say  if 
we  were  talking  about  a  paper  pact,  the 
sort  of  mutual  nonaggression  pact 
which  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  pro- 
posed the  other  day.  I  would  agree  that 
such  a  pact  would  not  be  worth  the  pa- 
per it  was  written  en  because  it  has  no 
enforcement  provisions,  it  has  no  sanc- 
tions wrapped  up  in  it. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  today,  and 
what  has  been  proposed  earlier  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  myself  and  some  of 
my  colleagues,  is  that  Russian  troops 
withdraw  to  Russia's  historic  borders, 
leaving  Poland,  East  Germany.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  other  occupied  coim- 
tries ;  that  an  international  system  of  in- 
spection be  set  up  in  that  whole  vast 
area ;  that  the  armaments  of  those  coun- 
tries be  confined  to  what  is  necessary  for 
border  defense,  domestic  policing,  and  so 
forih,  and  not  be  such  as  to  be  capable 
of  aggressive  warfare.  This  Is  a  pro- 
posal susceptible  of  real  down-to-earth 
finite  inspection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  asked  the  Rus- 
sians any  number  of  times  to  enter  into 
a  scheme  for  disarmament  and  for  po- 
licing of  atomic  weapons  by  the  use  of 
Inspection  methods.  Thus  far  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  completely  unwilling  to 
do  any  such  thing.    Does  the  gentleman 


have  any  reason  to  believe  In  the  isatel- 
lite  areas  there  would  be  any  mor#  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Russians  to 
enter  into  such  a  scheme  as  there  Would 
be  in  the  other  schemes  offered?  ' 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  The  previous  dis- 
armament discussions  have  centezjed  on 
degrees  of  disarmament  in  Russia  Itself 
by  the  Russian  armed  forces  and  within 
this  country  by  our  own  Armed  Horces. 

While  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  those  discussions  are  not  pro^table 
and  were  not  sincerely  undertaken  by 
our  administration,  nevertheless  they 
differ  vastly  in  kind  from  a  proposal 
that  there  be  a  degree  of  demilitfcriza- 
tion  In  these  areas  of  central  and!  east- 
em  Europe  where  Russia  now  has  Ifoimd 
to  its  cost  that  she  is  not  in  complete 
control  and  only  by  military  repres- 
sion can  she  maintain  her  sway.  I  there- 
fore think  this  Is  a  vastly  different  mat- 
ter. I 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wtl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsta. 

Mr,  TEWES.  This  matter  of  dlbcuss- 
ing  our  present  policy  always  seettns  to 
come  back,  particularly  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  some  pro^iosals 
which  are  so  much  better  than  those 
that  are  being  followed  at  the  present 
time,  and  yet  when  we  begin  to  analyze 
those  proposals  they  almost  generally 
come  back  to  what  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  could  not  agre4  with 
the  gentleman  more.  I  think  thait  it  is 
a  happy  augiuy  that  after  3  yeirs  of 
sounding  off  in  the  wilderness  on  this 
side,  just  2  weeks  ago,  on  January  10th, 
in  his  letter  to  Premier  Bulganin,  Presli- 
dent  Eisenhower,  in  the  passage  Just 
quoted,  seems  to  have  seized  the  essence 
of  what  we  are  suggesting.  I,  for  one, 
will  promise  my  colleague,  the  gpntle- 
man  from  Wisconsin,  that  I  will  gilre  the 
President  full  and  imstinted  support  in 
his  efforts  to  carry  out  that  suggestion. 
And,  if  my  remarks  are  construed  as  an 
endorsement  of  that  passage,  and  as  ap- 
proval of  the  President  for  what  He  has 
done,  that  is  exactly  the  truth.  We  re- 
joice that  the  President  said  tha^ 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wll  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  ' 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Permit  me  to  ^o  on 
record  as  favoring  the  proposal  de- 
lineated and  outlined  by  the  great  Con- 
gressman from  Wisconsin,  Henry  |Ieuss, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  df  the 
fight  requesting  a  program  seeing  a 
positive  approach  to  foreign  affairs. 
When  our  group  early  in  1955,  to^k  the 
floor  of  the  House  some  3  year^  ago. 
we  were  hoping  that  in  the  artea  of 
foreign  affairs  we  might  be  able  to  locate 
common  groimd  that  admitted  at  feast  a 
limited  agreement  between  the  onited 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ap- 
proach to  finding  areas  of  agreement 
in  the  delicate  field  of  foreign  affairs 
is  a  lot  like  trying  a  lawsuit.  When  the 
judge  at  the  threshold  of  a  case  cills  in 
the  respective  sides  he  does  not  try  to 
litigate  all  of  the  issues,  but  rathfr  ex- 
plores the  issues  that  are  both  gelmane 
and  that  admit  of  agreement)  and 
stipulation. 


In  the  total  picture,  if  we  aiie  going  to 
adopt  a  foreign  policy  that  is  olear,  con- 
cise, consistent,  and  courageous,  gen- 
erally speaking  any  number  df  nations 
will  have  certain  areas  wherein  common 
groimd  exists  for  compromise,  associa- 
tion and  agreement.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  and  review  what  our  state- 
ments were  3  years  ago.  Thev  were  di- 
rected toward  exploring  the  possibility 
of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  14  the  arms 
race.  Today  the  substantial  evidence  of 
the  alleged  recent  shift  In  the  two-na- 
tion comparison  of  militarv  capital 
would  almost  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
tinued need  along  this  line  in  American 
foreign  policy.  The  threat  of  imme- 
diate retaliation  from  nearby]  air  bases 
was  one  thing  when  only  t^e  United 
States  had  the  A-bomb  or  when  we  had 
a  wide  margin  of  superiority  in  thermo- 
nuclear weapons.  It  is  some&ilng  dif- 
ferent when  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  have  intermediate  missiles  to  knock 
out  all  our  forward  bases  in  the  case  of 
a  hypothetical  surprise  attack.  In  the 
light  of  nuclear  developments,  conven- 
tional warfare  is  synonymous  jwith  total 
annihilation. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  my  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  is  now  wres- 
tling with  the  military  budget  I  cannot 
stay  for  all  of  this  debate.  Nothing  that 
we  are  doing  here  indicates  that  we  are 
not  going  to  continue  to  mak^  America 
strong  and  continue  to  have  her  recog- 
nize her  role  as  the  niunber  one  nation  in 
the  world.  | 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin m  again  shouldering  the  respon- 
sibility of  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  Today  we  ate  not  ar- 
guing the  philosophies  of  individuals 
apart  from  Dulles  or  Acheson.  I  rise 
merely  to  inquire  if  there  is  inot  some 
common  area  or  some  common  agree- 
ment that  points  the  way  to  future  op- 
portunities and  future  hopes  for  all  man- 
kind, because  today  the  hope  is  that 
somewhere  the  United  States  will  bring 
into  play  new  American  initiatives  for 
peace  which  are  plainly  and  Unmistak- 
ably the  requirement,  the  demand,  and 
the  essence  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

t.    DXBICPHASIZINO    MHJTABtJ   AID 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  second  great 
question:  Does  our  ^nphasis  on  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  undendeveloped 
countries,  rather  than  on  their  leconomlc. 
political  and  social  developitient,  ad- 
vance or  retard  our  national  interest? 

Our  aid  program  should  almlprimarily 
at  helping  people  to  develop  tbeir  agri- 
culture and  industry,  so  that  tkeir  rising 
expectations  may  be  at  least  m  part  ful- 
filled. Then,  as  they  get  hope  for  the 
future,  they  are  more  likely  t»  develop 
an  attachment  to  free  institutions.  As 
best  we  can,  we  want  to  proje<^  to  them 
an  image  of  America  that  isi  generous 
and  understanding — the  America  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

This  image  of  America  simply  isn't 
coming  through  to  the  people  of  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East.  More  tb|an  three- 
fourths  of  our  aid  program  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  in  military  [hardware 
and  in  "defense  support".    In  the  Presi- 
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dent's  budget  message  this  month,  of  the 
total  request  of  $3.9  billion.  $2.7  billion 
was  for  military  aid. 

Now.  I  believe  that  military  aid  Is  a 
necessity  for  many  countries  along  the 
Communist  perimeter.  They  need  arms 
as  a  deterrent  to  open  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  to  protect  against  sub- 
version at  home.  KdUtary  aid  should  be 
a  shield  behind  which  countries  can  de- 
velop themselves. 

Instead,  however,  military  aid  has  all 
too  often  become  an  end  in  itself. 

I  know  that  many  Members  feel,  as  I 
do,  that  Congress  every  year  has  been 
voting  billions  for  military  assistance 
without  the  benefit  of  full  and  open  Con- 
gressional debate.  As  you  know,  the 
administration  every  year  classifies  as 
•"secret"  all  the  important  details  of  mili- 
tary assistcmce — this  three-fourths  of 
our  foreign-aid  pr(«ram.  Thus  the  im- 
portant policy  questions  each  year — how 
much  individual  countries  get,  why  they 
get  it,  and  what  they  do  with  it — are 
never  debated  at  alL 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  never  even  debated  here.  Is  It 
true  that  our  military  have  overloaded 
certain  countries  with  military  equip- 
ment which  they  are  imable  to  use?  Is 
it  true  that  this  military  hardware  is 
lying  around  instead  of  being  recaptured 
and  redistributed  to  other  coimtrles? 
Is  it  true  that  the  huge  size  of  some  of 
the  armed  forces  we  are  supplying  Is 
based  on  political  motivation  rather 
than  on  military  considerations?  These 
are  the  sober  findings  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  in  his  re- 
port of  September  23,  1957.  Yet  we 
cannot  debate  these  matters  fully,  be- 
cause the  administration  pulls  the  veil 
of  secrecy  over  them. 

Or  let  us  go  a  little  further.    Is  the 
600.000-man  army  of  Generalissimo  Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  needed  for  the  defense  of 
Formosa,  with  a  population  of  10  million? 
Are  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we 
spend  every  year  keeping  80.000  Chinese 
Nationalist  troops  on  the  Islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  a  sensible  expenditure  of 
funds?    Would  not  the  money  better  be 
spent  on  our  own  missile  program?    Is 
supporting  the  army  of  Laos,  a  coimtry 
which  recently  took  the  Communist  op- 
position into  its  government,  a  good  bet? 
Does  it  make  sense  to  maintain  an  army 
of  150,000  men  in  Vietnam,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  12  million  and  an  average  annu- 
al inc(Hne  of  only  $116,  at  the  expense  of 
a  native  program  of  land  reform?    Who 
is  the  Pakistani  navy,  supported  by  this 
country,  supposed  to  frighten — the  rulers 
of  the  Kremlin,  or  the  Government  of 
India?    Is  it  wise  to  send  rifles  to  King 
Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  used  against 
our  British  allies  in  neighboring  Oman? 
Or  to  send  American  planes  to  Spain  to 
be  used  against  the  Arabs  of  Morocco? 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions.  And  the  reason  I  don't  know 
is  that  we  in  Congress  are  never  allowed 
to  debate  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  "se- 
cret" classification  which  the  adminis- 
tration puts  on  its  military  assistance 
program  Is  as  slUy  as  its  continued  classi- 
fication of  a  World  War  H  report  on  the 
bow  and  arrow  as  secret.  I  notice  that  the 
administration  has  retained  Mr.  Eric 


Johnston  to  popularize  its  aid  program. 
I  suggest  as  a  first  step  that  the  adminis- 
tration stop  kidding  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican press,  and  the  American  people,  and 
let  us  see  what  we  are  voting  on.  Let  the 
administration  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  tell  every  word  of  the  military  aid 
story  that  can  be  told  without  violating 
genuine  security  precautions.  If  it  does, 
nine-tenths  of  its  classified  material  can 
be  declassifled.  And  this  House,  for  the 
first  time.  wiU  be  able  to  place  military 
aid  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  VORYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  Is  deal- 
ing with  an  important  and  very  perplex- 
ing problem.  That  is,  how  much  secrecy 
there  should  be  in  legislation  dealing 
with  military  questions.  As  tlie  gentle- 
man knows,  the  entire  Manhattan  proj- 
ect was  voted  for  by  Congressmen  who 
did  not  know  it  was  going  on.  Since 
that  time  we  tiave  heard  from  tlie  small 
group  who  Imew  about  it.  What  a 
dreadful  responsibility  they  carried  when 
there  was  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
whole  thing  might  not  fail  and  we  might 
have  wasted  billions  of  dollars  devoted 
secretly  to  that  project.  Yet  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  probably  agree  we  have 
had  a  jiistlfled  measure  ol  secrecy. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  entirely  on  that. 
Mr.  VORYS.  Now.  to  the  field  of  mili- 
tary aid.  the  gentleman  says  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Information  could  be  made 
public.  I  presimie  that  that  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  figure  given  with  mathematical 
precision. 

Mr.  REUSS.   It  is  my  Judgment,  fran 
having  seen  the  secrets  and  having,  after 
the   fact,   felt   that   about   ntoe-tenths 
could  be  made  public.   As  the  gentleman 
knows,  much  of  this  material  is  subse- 
quently declassified  and  it  is  not  due  to 
any  special  privilege  that  I  get  to  see  it. 
Mr.  VORYS.    I  believe  the  substance 
of  what  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  want 
to  be  correct,  ts  that  all  military  infor- 
mation should  be  revealed  except  that 
which  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  by 
military  considerations.    The  idea  of  the 
fellows  over  to  the  Pentagon  as  to  what 
this  exception  is  differs  from  the  gentle- 
man's idea  of  it  and  differs  repeatedly 
fixmi  mine.    However,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  comment  on  this:  In  order  to 
bridge  this  gap,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  hammered  away  insist- 
ing that  as  much  information  as  possible 
be  made  to  fulL    There  was  one  year  to 
which  we  were  able  to  give  the  amounts 
that  were  to  go  to  the  Eiu-opean  coun- 
tries, to  make  them  public  to  our  reports. 
But  this  past  year  we  have  had  the 
secret  books  here  at  the  committee  table 
throughout  the  days  of  debate  and  re- 
peatedly announced  that  any  Member  of 
C(mgress  was  welcome  to  see  those  books. 
The  gentleman  says  that,  although  he 
is  not  on  our  committee,  he  has  seen 
these  figiu-es,  as  he  has  had  a  right  to. 
I  am  sure  he  has  not  disclosed  any  to- 
f  ormation  that  would  be  of  value  to  our 
enemies.    But  does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that,  if  we  make  available  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  this  Information 
but  do  attempt  to  preserve  the  sort  of 
secrecy  the  military  people  feel  should  be 


preserved,  that  is  Just  about  the  best 
we  can  do  about  it? 

Mr.  REUSa  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  asking  his  clarifying  question.  My 
answer  is.  "No."  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  best  we  can  do  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  always  accept  as  goq>el 
the  classification  which  the  military  gires 
a  given  article  of  information,  because 
so  often  supposed  poUtical  considera- 
tions  color  their  judgment. 

As  to  anyUiing  of  the  character  of  the 
Manhattan  type  of  project,  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  weapons  or  major 
strategy,  anythtog  which  could  give 
the  slightest  possible  aid  or  comfort 
to  our  enemy,  as  the  gentlonan  well 
knows  I  yield  to  no  man  to  my  insist- 
ence on  aeereey.  However,  we  have 
gotten  toto  the  habit  of  accepting  the 
military's  value  Judgment  as  to  what 
Is  clashed  and  what  is  not  It  is  not 
enough  that  any  Member  may  go  and 
read  the  books  containing  the  arcana, 
which  are  lying  readily  available.  I  my- 
self have  done  that  and  found  myself 
many  times  fairly  bursting  with  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  tovolvlng  those  matters,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  ask  it.  Thus  the 
clash  of  debate  on  the  fioor.  which  inci- 
dentally right  now  as  we  talk  is  produc- 
tog  an  toterchange  which  may  clarify  cnx 
ideas,  has  no  opportunity  to  operate.  I 
ask  the  adminlstraticm.  and  I  would  ask 
it  were  it  a  Democratic  administration, 
to  review  some  of  these  examples  of  what 
I  call  excessive  classification,  classifica- 
tion that  has  no  real  bearing  on  military 
matters  but  which  I  strongly  suspect  is 
sometimes  designed  to  keep  the  people 
of  this  country  from  finding  out  wlu.*  ia 
going  on. 

I  might  add  one  more  thought,  ttiat 
there  Is  a  weapon  to  the  Congressional 
armory  that  might  conceivably  be  used. 
Under  rule  29.  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  House  sitting  as  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  may  proceed  to  executive  ses- 
sion. If  the  administration  does  not  take 
a  more  realistic  view  of  what  are  the 
real  secrets  which  ought  to  be  kept  and 
what  are  the  political  and  economic 
judgments  which  ought  to  be  debated  on 
the  floor.  I  think  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  Members  may  have  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  worthwhile 
to  tovoke  rule  29,  so  that  the  whole  House 
may  see  how  silly  and  imtenable  some  of 
these  classifications  are. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman  to- 
dulge  me  a  question  further  because  he 
is  touching  on  a  problem  that  we  face 
constantly — he  is  touching  on  a  problem 
that  representatives  of  free  govern- 
ments face  all  over  the  world,  and  that 
is:  How  are  you  going  to  preserve  neces- 
sary secrecy  and,  yet.  give  the  people 
and  the  people's  representatives  suffi- 
cient information  so  that  Uiey  can  de- 
bate and  decide  totelligently.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  for  secrecy  to  these  mili- 
tary programs,  and  at  times  to  the  otho- 
aid  programs  is  the  jealousy  between 
some  of  our  dear  allies.  That  if  coun- 
try A  knows  that  country  B  is  getting 
more  Jets  than  country  A,  we  are  In  ft 
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I  would  like 
I  agree  with 


hot  dipl(»natic  situation— not  with 
prospective  enemies — but  we  are  in  a 
thi  ec-cui  iicrcd  argument  between  two  of 
ora  dear  friends  and  our  Ooyemment. 
Now,  that,  the  gentleman  may  well  say, 
is  a  political  (xmsideration—- 

Mr.  REUS8.    I  do  say  that. 

Mr.  VORYS.  But  would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  it  is  a  valid  considera- 
tion which  we  must  consider?  When  I 
say  we,  I  mean  not  only  the  Department 
of  state  and  not  <»ily  the  Pentagon,  but 
Members  of  Congren. 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  I  would  not  agree. 
I  Uiink  the  public  interest  in  full  and 
fair  debate  outweighs  Uie  marginal  and 
questionable  political  considerations  in- 
volved. I  ttiink  it  may  be  a  useful  thing 
if  at  ttie  beginning  of  a  full,  fair  and 
open  debate,  an  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress made  it  very  clear  that  anything 
that  was  to  be  said  about  a  specific  allot- 
ment to  a  coimtry  was  not  binding;  and 
that  no  countries  should  have  their  ducic 
dinner  before  the  duck  was  shot.  Be- 
fore the  debate  was  eonchxied,  I  think  it 
could  be  made  clear  that  we  were  not 
making  any  final  determinations. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Hhnois. 
to  make  some  observatioDS. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  we 
have  too  much  secrecy.  Some  3  or  4 
years  ago,  when  I  was  meeting  with  the 
atomic  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  I  said:  *7fow,  suppose  you  all 
took  a  plane  and  you  went  to  see  Joe 
Stalin  and  you  toW  him  everything  that 
you  know,  would  you  be  giving  him  any 
information  that  he  does  not  already 
possess?"  niiey  said,  "Well,  nr.  Urey 
Js  not  here.  Shall  we  take  him  along?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  take  him  along  and  take  Dr. 
Anison,  the  head  of  the  nuclear  studies 
at  the  university." 

Then,  they  said,  "No,  there  might  be  a 
few  little  details,  but  in  general,  there 
would  be  no  information  that  we  possess 
now  that  he  does  not  possess."  I  think 
we  do  have  too  much  secrecy. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  on  another  sub- 
ject that  I  wish  to  address  mj^elf .  This 
debate  today,  I  believe,  serves  a  very  use- 
ful service.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we 
had  more  of  these  debates  on  the  matter 
of  foreign  policy.  But,  with  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  is  to  be  such  a  full 
debate  In  this  Chamber  so  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  could  ask  (juestlons  on 
any  one  of  these  points,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  operaUng  in  a  body 
of  435  Members.  An  of  us  have  to  keep 
ourselves  restrained.  If  we  all  adced 
questions,  1^  we  all  sought  to  participate 
in  the  debate,  oiu:  sessions  would  never 
end.  So,  I  Uiink  we  all  feel  that  when 
there  Is  a  matter  under  discussion  in  this 
Chamber,  unless  we  feel  that  we  have 
some  information  that  will  render  a  con- 
tribution to  the  debate,  we  lAiould  remain 
silent  unless  we  are  especially  prepared 
on  the  subject.  In  other  words,  we  op- 
erate, as  we  an  Icnow,  through  commit- 
tees. 

On  the  Cbmmfttee  on  Foreign  Aifairs. 
of  which  I  have  bem  a  mrasber  for  only  a 
brief  period,  I  try  to  conduct  myself  as  I 


have,  as  a  new  member,  in  U^tening 
rattier  than  talking.  But  on  thst  com- 
mittee are  members  of  every  line  of 
thou^t.  I  ttiink  matters  are  preny  weU 
gone  into  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  I  am  sure  they  are  on  al  of  the 
other  cmnmittees.  So  if  there  are  ques- 
tions that  ^ould  be  asked  and  answers 
given  to  them,  they  should  be  glve|i  to  the 
House  that  we  might  be  able  to  wt>rk  out 
some  little  better  way  where  tho^  who 
have  questions  to  ask  might  feel  tlmt  they 
would  be  answered.  T 

I  know  the  gentleman  does  n^t  wish 
his  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as  trying 
to  keep  certain  things  secret.  We  have 
a  large  membership,  and  I  am  svke  that 
on  aM  at  these  matters  we  do  t^e  best 
we  can. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gerttleman 
from  Wisconsin  TMr.  Rrussl  for  having 
this  special  order  today.  I  hope  be  will 
have  other  special  orders  as  we  g0  along 
so  that  we  may  have  hearings  where  we 
have  time  and  oRxntunity  for  a  f|ril  dis- 
cussion and  the  answering  on  the  floor 
of  any  questions  that  are  in  the;  minds 
of  Members. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfin  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Is  the  gentlemkn  not 
overlooking  an  important  fact  infUs  dis- 
cussion of  the  advisability  of  Secrecy 
concerning  these  matters?  I  shai-e  with 
him  the  same  ideals  concerning  ^scurity 
and  the  desirability  of  avoiding  as  much 
as  possible  disclosing  secrets.  However. 
I  tiiink  the  gentleman  started  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  some  questions,  and 
said  he  did  not  know  the  answer^^  Is  it 
not  possible  he  does  not  know  t^  an- 
swers because  he,  like  myself.  L|  not  a 
military  expert?  He  is  not  qualified  to 
answer  those  questions.  Only  military 
people  are  able  to  answer  thosf  ques- 
tions, and  they  desire,  on  accdunt  cA 
strategic  situations,  to  keep  the!  infor- 
mation secret.  So  that  if  it  were  made 
available  to  the  gentleman  and  to  me, 
we  would  not  tie  able  to  give  an  jinteUi- 
gent  and  professional  decision. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
gentleman  there.  While  I  admit  tiiat  my 
military  experience  was  at  a  v4xj  low 
level,  consisting  largely  of  holding  the 
general's  horse,  I  still  was  close  ^nough 
to  the  high  military  to  realize  thfit  they 
ar«  not  always  infalUble.  In  a  eivllian 
society  I  think  it  is  impwtant  tbat  the 
basic  power  of  decislOTj  be  vesteq  where 
the  Constitution  vested  it,  and  jthat  is 
right  here  in  the  Congress.  j 

Now  I  must  decline  to  yield  fot  a  mo- 
ment or  else  I  win  not  be  able  to  take 
up  my  third  point.  [ 

The  last  point  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  this  afternoon  has  to  do  wlai  tech- 
nical assistance  to  underde  reloped 
areas. 

3.    UPOaAOIMa   TECMMICAb  AflSlaTAl  fCS 

The  point  4  program  was  proudly  pro- 
claimed 8  years  ago.  Because  off  inade- 
quate support.  It  has  never  reaUy  gotten 
off  the  ground.  Today,  in  an  of  AMa  and 
the  Middle  Bast  there  are  only  71 2^  United 
States  "shirtsleeve  ambassadors"  at 
work.  I 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  point!  4  pro- 
gram can  be  the  most  effective  thi  ag  that 


we  do.  It  is  America  working  toward 
village  democracy,  toward  sbcial  prog- 
ress, toward  expanding  productivity.  It 
takes  place  out  in  the  countn«lde.  not  in 
the  nations*  capitals.  It  e|igages  the 
support  of  Americans  who  wtot  to  learn 
the  country's  language  and  know  its  peo- 
Irte.  Because  point  4  activities  depend 
upon  the  consent  of  village  people,  they 
are  not  the  kinds  of  things  that  totali- 
tarians  do  very  well.  Technlciil  coopera- 
tion rattier  than  military  hftrdware  or 
even  grandiose  political -ecorbmic  proj- 
ects is  the  one  kind  of  program  which  we 
do  best  and  the  Ctmununistt  do  worst. 

The  American  people  would  get  a  great 
Hft  if  they  could  see  some  of  their  short- 
sleeve  ambassadors  in  action.  In  Cam- 
bodia possibly  the  best-loved  foreigners 
In  the  country  are  the  Amerihin  school- 
teachers who  are  training  the  Cambo- 
dians to  open  village  schools.  In  For- 
mosa American  technicians  are  helping 
put  into  effect  a  Iand-refor<i  program 
that  is  a  model  for  other  pi^  of  Asia. 
In  Vietnam,  where  the  depari^g  French 
failed  to  leave  behind  a  civil  service,  point 
4  technicians  from  Michigan  State  Unl- 
vwsity  are  patiently  creating!  a  cadre  of 
trained  native  civil  servant^.  In  the 
Philippines  American  technicians  are 
working  hard  at  the  barrio  t>rogram  to 
train  villagers  in  the  rudiments  of  demo- 
cratic organization — how  to  fflg  a  com- 
munity well,  built  a  school,  or  treat  a 
malarial  swamp. 

You  would  have  thought  tl  lat  the  ad- 
ministration's reaction  to  sputnik  and  to 
the  vastly  accelerated  Comi^unlst  for- 
eign-aid program  would  have  been  an 
upgrading  of  the  point  4  approach.  In- 
stead, the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  Just  announced  that  it 
wants  to  cut  the  number  of  American 
technicians  abroad  to  the  |  mtntmnm 
And  whereas  last  year  the  ^dnihilstra- 
tion  requested,  and  Congress  authorized, 
$151  million  for  United  Stat€|j  technical 
assistance,  this  year  the  administration 
has  reduced  Its  request  to  $142  mtiHon, 

This  is  going  straight  in  tl^  wrong  di- 
rection. There  may  weU  be  plenty  of 
places  to  cut  in  the  militartr  aid  pro- 
gram. If  the  administration  jjrould  only 
let  Congress  debate  it.  If  thfcre  arc  too 
many  official  Americans  in  the  capitals 
of  these  countries,  it  is  because  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and; its  defense 
support  has  mushroomed.  Ifhe  admin- 
istration is  firing  on  the  wroilg  target. 

What  we  need  is  an  expansion,  not  a 
contraction,  of  the  point  4  program. 
What  we  need  Is  not  misguided  threats 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  American 
point  4  technicans,  such  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  making,  laut  a  re- 
cruitment program  which  ^lU  inspire 
young  Americans  to  serve  their  country 
in  far-off  places  as  shirtsleeve  ambas- 
sadors. 

These,  then,  are  some  conciiete  sugges- 
tions for  getting  our  foreigif  policy  off 
dead  center.  Let  us  end  thie  paralysis 
in  NATO  by  accepttog  the  suggestion  of 
ChanceHor  Adenauer  that  wamtist  both 
"arm  and  negotiate."  Let  fs  end  un- 
necessary secrecy  in  the  multi -billion 
dollar  military  assistance  program,  and 
let  it  stand  up  to  debate  on  the  floor. 
Let  us  do  our  best  to  see  that  point  4, 
crushed  to  earth,  can  rise  agi  lin. 
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You  win  notice  that  X  have  not  caUed 
for  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Dulles. 
The  President  has  just  gotten  through 
telling  us  aU  that  he  thinks  the  Secre- 
tary is  the  wisest  man  be  has  ever  met. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  Secretary  apply  his 
wisdom,  and  develop  some  creative  ideas 
for  meeting  the  problems  that  confront 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  questions  I  wish  to  ask  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin; 
the  first  has  to  do  with  his  opening 
statement  in  which  he  seemed  to  imply 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change 
in  the  position  of  the  State  Department 
as  regards  a  summit  conference  with 
the  Russians. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  did  not  make  any 
such  implication. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  recent  Bulganin  letter? 

The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  regards  a  summit  meeting  has  not 
been  recently  changed  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  REUSS.     Thou  sayest. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  that  has  been  bis 
position  for  a  good  many  months. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  must 
have  a  pipeline  to  the  Secretary  that  is 
not  open  to  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Mr.  TEWES.  How  about  the  blue  sky 
proposal? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  has  no 
pipeline.  In  connection  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  genUonen  that  the 
foreign  aid  military  budget  is  not  openly 
and  freely  debated.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  is  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  but  I  can  teU  the  gentleman 
that  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
the  requests  are  freely  and  openly  de- 
bated country  by  country,  defense  proj- 
ect by  defense  project,  weapons,  muni- 
tions, all  the  way  down  the  line.  They 
are  freely  and  openly  debated  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.     I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  s»it  if  we  con- 
ducted all  that  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  bidding  between  coimtries 
would  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
many  millions  of  dollars;  and  I  certainly 
think  that  we  cannot  afford  this  tsrpe  of 
bidding  in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  i4>preciate  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  ecommiy  in  our  Qor- 
emment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ments on  technical  assistance  interested 
me.  not  because  of  my  disagreement  with 
what  he  said  but  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  amounts  involved. 
The  request  this  year  is  for  $164  million 
of  which,  looking  at  the  budget  docket, 
they  say: 

ThlB  InerMM  wlU  h«lp  to  br(Mtd«n  the 
•cope  at  multilatMml  ooopentkm  through  a 
new  program  for  regional  surveys  of  rMouroM 
^  and  for  regloiua  training  Instltutee  approved 
iMt  December  by  the  United  nations  Oeneral 
Aaeembly. 

So  that  we  are  to  have  more  technical 
assistance  and  it  is  proposed  that  more 
of  it  be  by  general  multilateral  rather 
than  bilateral. 


Mr.  REUSS.  XT  I  may  Interrupt  the 
gentleman  ri«^t  there,  because  I  really 
must  ask  for  a  little  definition  of  thit 
which  is  subsummed  under  the  $164  mil- 
Uon  technical  assistance  request.  If 
that  $164  million  is  all  for  technical  as- 
sistance, it  is  technical  assistance  on  a 
moet  Pickwickian  basis.  If  you  read  the 
fine  print,  you  wiU  find  that  a  lot  of  this 
is  for  U.  N.  regional  surveys.  I  am  for 
regional  surveys,  but  they  are  not  shirt- 
sleeved  Americans  out  there  in  the  rice 
paddies,  they  are  not  American  school- 
teachers, they  are  not  American  county 
agents  helping  backward  people  to  de- 
velop th«nselves.  I  wiU  stand  or  f  aU  on 
my  analysis  of  the  current  budget:  that 
whereas  last  year  the  administration 
asked  for  $151  miUlon  of  United  States 
technical  assistance,  this  year  they 
have  reduced  that  to  $142  million.  I 
think  it  is  a  crying  shame  that  is  so  in 
view  of  this  sputnik  challenge. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  On  the  point  of  this 
technical  assistance,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  emphasis  in  that  depart- 
ment I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  not  against  this  kind  of  assistance. 
But  I  do  want  to  caU  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  fact  that  In  the  U.  N.  It 
was  OQX  country  that  made  the  proposal 
through  our  coUeague  from  Minneaota 
[Mr.  Judo]  that  we  increase  the  fund 
from  $30  million  to  $100  million  and 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  recommend 
to  this  body  that  we  increase  our  per- 
centage from  33  percent  to  40  percent. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  heartily  back  of 
him  in  that. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  If  that  happens,  it  is 
my  understanding — ^I  may  l>e  mistaken — 
that  this  additional  money  wiU  come  out 
of  the  $154  million  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  talked  about.  I  may  be  in 
error  but  it  is  my  imderstanding  in- 
creased multination  technical  assist- 
ance win  reduce — perhaps  a  more  sub- 
stantial reduction — 2  or  3  times  our  con- 
tribution here  last  year,  so  that  our  uni- 
lateral programs  will  be  cut  severely  and 
I  understand  our  own  people  in  that  de- 
partment are  very  unhappy  about  the 

prospects^ 

Mr.  REXTSS.  Let  us  try  to  reduce 
their  unhapplness. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  May  I  say  at  the 
outset  that  this  discussion  today  is  a 
healthy  one  and  I  may  say  it  is  healthy 
whether  you  are  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  or  not.  I  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  that  committee.  We  talk 
about  moralistic  preachments.  It  seems 
to  me  the  gentleman's  first  propoeition 
for  peaceful  disengagement  is  Just  that, 
a  moralistle  preachment.  As  a  practical 
matter  It  is  quite  impossible. 

Mr.  REUSS.  What  is  impossible  about 
It? 

Mr.  CEinsiBERO.  We  cannot  get  the 
Russians  to  agree. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  tt  Is  such  a  good  pro- 
posal and  so  much  to  our  advantage,  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  that  the  Rus- 


sians win  surely  reject  it,  then  ft  canno* 
possibly  hiul  for  us  to  go  along  with 
the  deep^  held  beliefs  of  many  of  our 
alUed  peoples. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  find  nothing 
wrong  in  making  the  proposaL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 


FOREION  POLICY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosxvxlt]  !■ 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  first  commend  those  who  have  talcen 
time  to  speak  today  and  have  entered 
into  this  debate.    I  am  happy  to  see 
that  it  is  generally  recognized  tiiat  it  is 
a  contribution  to  the  understanding  of 
those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  feel 
that  they  must  have  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  before  they  vote  on  the 
foreign  policy  programs  that  will  be  be- 
fore us  shortly.     I  would  particularly 
like  to  thank  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen* 
tleman   from   Ohio    [Mr.   Vosys],   for 
being  here  and  for  giving  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  comments  as  we  have  proceeded 
in   the  debate.     The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bxntlxt]  made  a  very 
valuable  contribution,  also.    Not  in  the 
sense  of  contention  I  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out  that  there  are  scnne  things 
which  perhaps  aie  misunderstood  and 
need  a  little  bit  of  clarification.    For  in- 
stance, those  of  us  who  signed  the  letter 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  I  think 
were   referring   to   some   very   specific 
things.    For  instance,  we  were  referring 
to  the  fact  that  we  wondered  where  our 
country  was  at  the  time  that  Egypt  was 
building  up  on  the  Sinai  desert  a  large 
accumulation  of  Russian-fed.  Commu- 
nist-trained  men   and   weapons   to   be 
used,    as    the    documents    have    well 
proved,    in    an    aggressive    campaign 
against  Israel.    There  seemed  to  be  no 
comment  from  us  at  that  time,  although 
we  were  not  slow  to  Join  in  condemning 
retaliatory  measures   taken   by  Israel, 
taken  against  those  who  were  conduct- 
ing the  Fedayeen  raids  against  IsraeL 
I  think,  too,  we  were  referring  to  the 
poUcy  of  accepting  from  the  King  of 
Saudi  Arabia  a  condition  which  would 
deny  some  of  the  people  of  certain  re- 
ligious faiths  in  our  coimtry  the  right 
to  serve  in  the  American  Armed  Forces 
overseas  where  they  directly  came  into 
contact    with  Saudi    Arabia.    That,    It 
seems  to  me,  violates  every  moral  princi- 
ple and  something  on  which  we  should 
have  in  the  first  place  stood  our  ground 
and  refused  to  give  1  inch  in  accepting. 
In  talking  about  partisanship  on  our 
question  of  foreign  policy,  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  pomt  out  that  we,  who 
are  Democrats,  as  far  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  is  comoemed, 
have  the  responsibility  to  try  to  make 
constructive  criticisms  to  Improve  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country.    I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  there  have 
been  times  m  our  history,  such  as  in 
World  War  n,  when  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration took  into  the  Cabinet  of 
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the  Presidents  two  leading  Republicans 
in  order  to  give  It  a  noc^arUsan  aspect. 
Such  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  not  blaming 
them.  I  think  they  have  tlieir  right  to 
that  deci^on.  but  I  do  think  it  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  our  country.  If 
we  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  can 
be  improved,  both  as  a  party  and  as  in- 
dividuals to  make  that  portion  known. 
Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  ylcM  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  seems  to  me  tiiat 
caning  In  Senator  George  and  our  for- 
mer coneague  from  Sovith  Carolina,  the 
beloved  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aifalrs,  Mr.  Richards,  and  ttie 
recent  candidate  of  the  Democrat  Party, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  an  of  those  being  ex- 
amples of  where  Democrats  have  been 
caHed  in  to  advise  and  serve  within  the 
past  year,  is  a  fairly  good  record. 

Mi.  ROOSEVELT.  WeU.  I  think  that 
the  recent  excursion  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  w:is  hardly  bring- 
ing him  into  the  inner  coimcils.  I  admit 
he  was  aUowed  to  nibble  on  the  edge, 
bxit  he  was  definitely  excluded  from  any- 
thing but  nibbling,  and  that  was,  in- 
cidentally, why  he  felt  he  coiild  not  go 
to  NATO. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  other  two  certain- 
ly were  in  the  Inner  councils  and  had 
the  rank  of  ambassador  under  this  ad- 
ministration. It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
good  example  of  what  the  gentleman 
suggests. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  I  may  suggest, 
I  think  the  record  should  be  kept 
straight.  Our  former  coHeague  was  in- 
vited in  to  sen  a  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Middle  East,  which  he 
dutlfuHy  went  and  did.  And  after  hav- 
ing not  made  poUcy.  but  simply  carried 
out  a  policy,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  his 
way.  He  was  not  invited  to  remain  and 
to  continue  to  advise  on  policy  matters. 
Mr.  BENTLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTI£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
bad  the  previous  special  order  some  time 
ago  I  asked  some  questions  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  answered  be- 
cause I  had  to  be  absent  through  most  of 
the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI.  But  the  ques- 
tion in  which  I  was  very  much  interested 
and  very  anxious  to  have  an  answer  to 
was,  when  a  week  ago  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Acheson.  was  speaking 
and  criticizing  the  administration,  whom 
is  Mr.  Acheson  speaking  for?  Is  he 
^>eaking  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee?  Is  he  speaking  for  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee?  Is  he 
^peaking  as  an  individual  or  just  whom 
Is  he  representing?  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  can  give  me  any  light  on  that? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  any  light  on  that.  I  suggest 
that  If  the  gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Acheson.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad 
to  tell  him  whom  he  is  representing. 


Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  does 
not  Uiink  he  is  r^resenting  hin  party 
in  any  sense  of  the  word? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  was  not  represenU|ig  me. 
He  did  not  ask  me  what  my  view^  were, 
smd  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  liy  col- 
leagues. But  I  think  he  is  entitled  to 
q>eak.  I  thing  the  gentlema|i  will 
agree  that  he  has  a  degree  of  i  back- 
ground which  would  entitle  him  to  give 
his  opinion  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  notice  that  he  gave 
his  ronarlcs  in  a  press  ccmferenpe  fol- 
lowing a  meeting  of  the  Dempcratic 
Advisory  Committee  or  the  Dempcratlo 
National  Committee.  ] 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  afra^  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  he  mafde  his 
comments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yieki  to  tie  gen- 
tlonan  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentlet]  iniwho  is 
^leaking  for  whom.  It  might  be  advisa- 
ble for  him  to  ten  us  whom  Sl^ennan 
Adams  was  speaking  for  in  Minneapolis 
a  few  days  ago  when  he  charged  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  resnoDsible 
for  the  Kfurean  war  and  for  tha  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.        1 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker j  tf  the 
goitleman  will  yield,  I  wiU  be  ^lad  to 
say,  in  that  particular  reqpect,  lido  not 
know  how  many  people  GoiveTnoriAdams 
was  ^leaking  tor,  but  be  was  sneaking 
for  me.  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  JerseV.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield  I  to  me? 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT.  I  yield  to  t|ie  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Bfichigan  takes  the  position  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  responsible  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  for  Korea? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  If  the  gei  tieman 
would  like  me  to  elucidate  that  i  oint  on 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  <  TftUfor- 
nla,  I  should  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerse  r.  Th« 
gentleman  said  that  he  agreeo  with 
Governor  Adams.  I  should  tUnk  he 
would  be  glad  to  say  yes  or  im  to  my 
question.    ' 

Mr.  BENTLEY.     I  did. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  very  briefly  to  try  to  sum  i  p  some 
of  the  feelings  which  I  gathered  during 
a  recent  visit  in  the  Middle  EasL  Pri- 
marily I  think  that  those  who  ha^e  beox 
there  will  agree  with  me  whoi  I  i|ay  that 
we  liave  the  definite  iinpressi(»i  tliat  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  hais  never 
been  kuwer  than  it  has  recently  been  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  think  thi4  is  re- 
flected not'(»ly  on  the  part  of  ti^>se  who 
are  there  in  an  official  capacity,  but  also 
those  who  are  there  in  business  capaci- 
ties. There  must  be  a  reason  for  it, 
and  the  reason  I  think  is  because  of  the 
inconsistency  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  Middle  East  In  the  MidiSe  East 
we  take  the  ixisition  of  neutralism.  We 
are  unwilling  to  offend  those  on  the  side 
of  the  questions  that  are  debated  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  Stites  lor 
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fear  of  offending  one  side  oi^  the  other 
but  eq;>ecially  the  Arabs.  All  t2iis  does 
not  square  with  our  insiste»fe  in  the 
rest  ot  the  w(»:kl  thai  there  can  be  no 
neutralism,  that  you  must  either  l)e 
against  communism  or  you  must  be  for 
communism.  We  lose  no  cpwortunity 
to  urge  all  nations  to  join  tha  battle  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  [ 

I  think,  too.  that  the  other  reason  for 
bewilderment  and  loss  of  prentice  of  the 
people  oi  the  Middle  East  toward  our 
country  is  largely  because  we  talk  about 
freedom  and  we  are  taUung  to  people 
about  defending  a  free  world,  when  in 
actuality  that  is  an  empty  latitude  to 
these  people  who  have  never  enjoyed  the 
tribssing  of  f  reedcnn  and  who  liave  no  in- 
centive to  rise  up  in  its  def< 

Our  policy  in  the  Mii 
would  seem  to  me,  has  been 
around  military  necessity, 
that  the  idea  of  having 
there  is  more  important  than  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  winning  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  sp  that  they 
may  Join  us  from  conviction  and  not 
Just  from  military  necessity. 

I  think  It  cannot  be  ga 
have  not  had  In  the  Bflddle 
program  around  which  per! 
the  people  in  that  area  couli 
Instead  of  that  they  have 
arms  and  give  encouragem' 
in  an  area  where  there  can 
tion  that  the  rulers  have  not  been  op- 
erating for  the  fundamental  benefit  of 
the  people  over  whom  they  rue. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  T  yi^Id  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  should  IBke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  one  question  along  this 
line  as  long  as  we  are  dismissing  the 
Middle  East,  and  It  has  to  do  again  with 
our  good  friend.  Mr.  Achesoni  When  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  about  a  year  ako  hi  con- 
nection with  oiu*  hearings  oiTthe  Elfen- 
hower  doctrine  he  indieaied  in  his 
prepared  statement  grave  rad  serious 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  touie  wisdom 
of  this  Government's  havipg  partlei- 
pated  in  the  establishment  Of  Israti  as 
an  independent  nation.  I  was  so  In- 
terested that  I  questioned  him  when  ft 
come  my  turn  to  make  suite  that  was 
what  he  meant.  At  greater  length  he 
repeated  that  there  was  doubi  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of  whether  we 
should  ever  have  been  resjionsfble  for 
the  creation  of  Israel  in  the  ijfkidle  East. 
I  should  like  to  ask  my  iHaxl  from 
California  to  join  with  me  |n  my  100- 
percent  disagreement  with  i  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  statement  at  that  time,  j 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  moit  certainly 
join  m  disagreement  with  if.  I  believe 
in  recognizing  Isra^  being  ttie  first  na- 
tion to  do  so.  in  helping  in  the  United 
Nations  to  pass  the  United  l^attons  Res- 
olution, which  of  comrse  wai  passed  hf 
an  overwhelming  majOTity  lof  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  we  |Hd  strike  a 
blow  for  democracy  and  freedom,  and 
that  we  did  the  right  thing  $nd  the  Just 
thing.  I  hope  that  oar  p 
which  seems  to  indicate 
have  a  little  doubt  as  to 
the  right  thing,  is  also  wr 
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the  time  has  come  to  drop  that  neu- 
tralism and  to  come  out  and  support 
what  I  think  is  our  best  ally  by  aU  odds 
In  the  Middle  East.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  certainly  do.  and  I 
do  not  think  the  present  administration 
has  exiH-essed  the  doubt  that  Acheson 
had. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  this  unfortu- 
nate speech  wliich  was  made  on  Decem- 
ber 11  m  my  home  State  of  California, 
published  m  the  Department  of  State's 
Bulletin  on  January  20,  which  gives  it, 
of  course,  added  emphasis,  because  this 
is  a  publication  which  gives  the  aura 
of  authority  and  respectabiUty.  In  the 
speech.  Mr.  Edward  M.  J.  Kretzmann. 
Public  Affairs  Adviser  in  the  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  declared  categori- 
cally, and  I  am  going  to  quote  it: 

The  offlclal  United  States  attitude  toward 
the  Arab-Israel  dispute  Is  one  of  sympa- 
thetic Impartiality,  which  means  we  are 
neutral. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  Join  me  in 
urging  the  Department  of  State  not  to 
let  oCDcials  of  our  Government  make 
those  statements  and  then  print  them  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  State 
where  they  get  official  recognition  all 
over  the  world. 

May  I  go  on  from  there  and  simply 
say  that  I  think  if  we  would  perhaps  in 
this  session  of  Congress  urge  that  the 
whole  question  of  military  aid  and  non- 
military  aid  in  the  Middle  East  be  sepa- 
rate and  that  we  get  a  good  look  at  the 
issues  there  and  have  it  very  carefully 
explained,  perhaps  we  would  come  up 
with  a  more  realistic  and  a  much  more 
fundamental  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  will  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
certainty  when  we  ship  arms  to  any 
country  in  the  Middle  East  that  those 
arms  will  not  be  used  for  ptuposes  which 
are  abhorrent  to  the  American  people 
in  view  of  the  expressed  statements  of 
the  rulers  of  those  countries  to  whom 
many  of  these  arms  are  being  shipped. 

I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  gear,  per- 

hai)s,  our  economic  aid  to  a  policy  which 

will  try.  as  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate 

all.  of  the  arms  race  in  the  lifiddle  Ecjt 

and  to  bear  do\^-n  upon  the  fact  that 

when  we  send  arms  to  an  area  which 

is  obviously  torn  by  dissent,  we  are  only 

helphig  to  build   the  possibiUty  of  at 

least  a  local  outbreak  of  war  with  the 

possibility  that  it  might— or  with  the 

extreme    possibility,    perhaps,    that    it 

might  easily  erupt  into  a  world  war.    I 

hope  then  that  we  will  look  over  that 

position  and,  perhaps,  decide  whether 

we  would  be  stronger  if  we  were  to  take 

a  greater  direct  responsibility  against 

aggression  In  the  Middle  East  rather 

than  rely  on  the  kind  of  policy  that  we 

have  had  in  the  past.    I  believe  such  a 

poUcy  would  be  doing  more  to  put  ft 

damper    on    any    possible    aggression 

whether  it  be  from  Russia  or  whether 

it  be  <«  the  part  of  one  country  against 

another  cauntrj  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  hope  that  we  wlU  go  forward  with  a 
realistic  and  forceful  ezaminaUoii  of 


what  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  ellmi- 
nating  disease  and  eliminating  igno- 
rance, and  build  the  kind  of  ^^f^nnmif 
program  which  people  can  see  and  feel 
and  which  peoirie  can  know  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  uiwn  the  future  of  their 
children.  If  we  build  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram, I  have  no  fear  that  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  Russians  into  the  Middle 
East  can  be  very  successful  on  an  eco- 
nomic or  social  basis  of  any  kind.  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  see  that  kind  of 
program  coming  up  from  the  President 
in  the  presentation  of  foreign  policy 
when  it  comes  before  this  body. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  CaUf<niiia  has  sug- 
gested that  we  separate  our  economic 
aid  and  our  miUtary  aid,  particularly 
In  the  Middle  East.  I  am  concerned 
about  some  of  our  economic  aid  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  from  a  little  different  standpoint. 
I  feel  that  we  are  building  more  multi- 
purpose dams,  for  instance,  in  those 
areas  than  we  are  building  in  our  own 
country.  Just  last  summer  before  the 
Congress  adjourned,  a  committee  of  this 
House  issued  a  report  and  it  was  printed 
by  the  committee  in  which  they  said: 

The  military  foroe  objecttves  presently 
approved  (or  United  States  support  In  cer- 
tain allied  countries  are  not  always  realistic 
in  terms  of  the  responsibility  of  the  coun- 
try, manpower,  and  financial  capabilities 
and  are  not  always  mutually  acceptable  to 
the  countries  concerned  and  are  not  always 
motivated  by  military  eomsideratlons. 

Then  the  report  also  said: 

In  addition,  these  objecUvc*  sre  flsoally 
inXeaalbie. 

Now,  like  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  always  supported  foreign 
aid.  I  have  supported  all  increases 
when  they  have  been  suggested  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  It  becomes  very 
difficult  for  me  to  go  along  with  the 
present  program  of  no  new  starte  In 
reclamation  and  no  new  starts  in  the 
development  of  multiptirpoee  dams,  and 
then  to  find  that  some  of  this  economic 
aid  abroad  is  being  given  for  projecte 
that  are  fiscally  Infeasible  projects 
which  could  not  be  authorised  by  a  leg- 
islative committee  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  I  will  say  to  my 
good  friend.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  I 
think  we  must  only  deal  with  feasible 
projecte.  I  also  agree  with  him  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  Keeping 
America  strong,  is  the  only  way  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  fulfill  these 
responsibilities  which  are  thrust  upon 
us  in  our  position  of  leadership  In  the 
world.    

Mr.  METCALP.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statem^it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  things 
that  the  gentleman  frcMn  Montana  has 
said  about  reclamation.  Oertahily,  it 
behooves  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  build 
Up  the  areas  of  the  West  and  do  It  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    However,  I  would 


like  to  take  Issue  with  the  gentlemaik 
when  he  said  that  there  have  been  no 
new  starts.  Perhaps,  the  gentleman  did 
not  mean  during  this  entire  admlnistra- 
tion.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  project  wfaidi  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor  does  not 
sympathise  with,  and  which  has  been 
authorised  during  this  administration, 
as  have  other  projects. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  wonder  tf  I  could 
ask  the  gentleman  to  be  good  enough  to 
postix>ne  that  argiunent  since  it  is  a 
Uttle  extraneous  to  the  subject  that  I 
want  to  discuss. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
not  my  argument. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify 
my  statement? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration program  for  this  year  in  the 
new  budget  is  a  program  of  no  new 
starts  in  reclamation  or  multipurpoee 
projecte.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  supported  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  project. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  touch  on  one 
other  thing.    I  am  sure  thoee  of  us  who 
have  been  in  the  Middle  East  and  studied 
it  at  all,  have  been  distressed  by  the  eon- 
tinued  existence  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem   whi(^   exists   there.     Having 
visited  there,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
now  is  the  time,  if  these  roughly  1  million 
refugees  are  not  going  to  become  the 
breeding  place  for  saboteurs  and  for  all 
kinds  of  terrorism,  now  ia  the  time  for  a 
concerted  effort  to  go  forward  with  a 
plan  that  would  eliminate  the  existence 
of  these  refugee  areas.    We  must  recog- 
nize m  this  country  Uiat  this  cannot  be 
done  by  "striped  pante"  diplomacy.   We 
can  only  get  it  done  if  we  work  without 
fanfare,  if  we  come  fcnrward  with  a  real- 
istic program  to  provide  jobs  for  those 
people,  which  are  attractive  enough  to 
take  them  away  from  the  horrible  posi- 
tion in  which  they  live.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  neither  the  Israelis  nor  the 
Arab  countries  are  going  to  back  down  in 
their  position  that  this  is  not  their  re- 
sponsibiUty  or  their  fault    I  think  we 
have  proven  already,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  projecte  in  Iraq,  that 
the  impublicized  program  that  can  be 
carried  out  with  force  and  determination 
is  the  basis  upon  which  this  problem  can 
be  dealt  with  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations.    I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues at  every  possible  opportunity  to 
urge  the  IDepartment  of  Stete  to  come 
forward  with  such  a  rounded  program  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
United   Nations,    that   this    sore    upon 
humanity  may  be  eliminated,  with  the 
obliteration  of  these  refugee  camps.    I 
think  we  will  see  the  day  of  realistic  dis- 
cussion of  peaceful  negotiations  and  res- 
olution of  the  other  issues  in  the  Middle 
East 

Mr.  VORYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROOSEVELT.    X  yMd. 
Mr.     VORYS.    As     the     gentleman 
knows,  we  have  a  substantial  sum  of 
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money,  I  think  $65  million  that  has 
been  authorized  for  some  years  for  the 
piupose  of  settling  the  refiigee  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  been  unable  to  spend 
it  l>ecause  we  have  never  gotten  an 
agreed  plan.  Did  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  proceed  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
whole  refugee  problem  and  accede  to  the 
proposition  that  neither  the  Arabs  nor 
the  Israelis  are  going  to  accept  any  re- 
sponsibility? Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man said? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No,  sir.  Let  me 
make  clear  what  I  stated.  I  said  that 
neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  Israelis  are 
going  to  sit  down  and  acknowledge  that 
this  is  their  fault  that  this  refugee  prob- 
lem exists.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many 
of  the  Arab  Nations  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  their  share  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  but  they  are  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  formally  admit,  in  treaty 
form,  that  this  is  the  result  of  their 
particular  action,  whether  military  or 
economic. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman's  amplification. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  This  Is  not  only 
our  responsibility.  We  cannot  go  it 
alone.  But  because  we  probably  have 
the  greatest  stake  in  it.  we  do  have  the 
obligation  to  lead  the  way.  I  am  simply 
urging  that  we  change  the  effort  we 
have  made  in  the  past  for  formal  dec- 
larations— change  that  toward  informal 
efforts  that  will  lead  to  specific  pro- 
grams, tjring  them  in  with  ovu-  economic 
aid  problem,  which  will  bring  about  re- 
sults in  actually  moving  those  people. 

I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that  per- 
haps 80,000  people  went  from  these 
refugee  camps  to  Iraq  at  the  time  cer- 
tain projects  were  undertaken  in  that 
area. 

It  was  not  done  In  formal  announce- 
ments or  by  formal  treaties,  and  I  think 
it  is  that  kind  of  program  we  need  today. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  if  such  informal  activities 
as  the  gentleman  recommends  are  now 
going  on  and  since  he  recognizes  that 
they  are  going  on  without  fanfare  and 
undue  publicity,  whether  it  would  be 
helpful  to  call  too  much  attention  to 
them  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No,  sir ;  but  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  from  the  UNRA  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Middle  East  that  they 
had  never  been  approached,  that  not 
even  a  beginning  has  been  made  on  such 
a  program. 

Mr,  VORYS.  My  information  Is  at 
▼ariance  with  the  gentleman's. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  it  with  the  gentleman  and  give 
him  such  information  as  I  have. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  some 
remarks  on  the  question  of  our  economic 
aid  and  investment  programs  In  the 
imderdeveloped  areas.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  them  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.RoosKVKi.T]. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  li  there 
objection  to  the  re<[uest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey?  J 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaket-,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  th^  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that  I 
very  heartily  endorse  his  statemer  t  here 
today  as  to  the  necessity  of  stepp  ng  up 
our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs  in  the  Middle  East  and  perhaps 
scaling  down  some  of  the  military  fissist- 
ance  that  we  have  been  sending  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  to  ask  oiu*  friend  from  California 
if  he  feels  that  the  military  aid  we  have 
sent  to  the  Middle  Eastern  stat(s  and 
particularly  those  along  the  noHhem 
tier  would  in  any  way  prove  to  bei  a  de- 
terrent against  Soviet  military  li^asion 
if  the  Soviets  should  decide  on  |uch  a 
course? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  sasH 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
talking  to  military  men  in  the 
well  as  military  men  here  at  hoi 
the  agreed  upon  answer  to  that  qi 
is  that  the  military  aid  we  ha^ 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  stop  an: 
sion  whether  it  be  Russian,  Turl 
any  other  well-organized  milil 
Therefore,  in  actuality  what  w( 
done  thus  far  is  more  for  political  piu-- 
poses,  as  I  believe  was  brought  out 
earlier  in  the  debate.  I  come  back  to 
what  I  said  earlier,  imposition  of  la  real 
arms  embargo  in  the  Middle  East  would 
enable  those  countries  that  have  so  much 
to  do  for  the  basic  welfare  of  thor  peo- 
ple, to  sp^d  their  time,  their  money, 
and  their  efforts  working  for  tbe  im- 
provement of  the  people  in  th^  area 
rather,  to  often  imf ortunately  this  mili- 
tary buildup,  in  effect,  only  se:i^es  to 
keep  a  particular  ruling  party  in  power 
and  to  suppress  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  I 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  not  thfe  gen- 
tleman agree  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
talk  about  building  a  framework  df  mili- 
tary strength  on  a  foundation  of  disease, 
ignorance,  and  poverty?  It  seemi  to  me 
that  these  are  the  real  problemsjof  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East.  : 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  agree  wnh  my 
friend  absolutely.  I  note  that  ha  c(Mnes 
from  a  somewhat  agricultural  \  State. 
One  of  the  things  we  can  do  for  better- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  Asia  too,  is  a  greater  use j  of  oiu* 
surplus  agricultural  crops.  I  believe  if 
we  had  a  real  program  it  would  not  only 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  peopl^  there 
but  also  would  be  good  propaganda  for 
us.  propaganda  which  could  be  used 
much  more  effectively  than  many  things 
we  are  now  doing.  If  we  do  not  go  for- 
ward with  a  real  program  to  t|se  our 
agricultural  surplus  to  feed  people  who 
are  himgry.  to  give  them  an  oppottunity 
today  to  build  their  strength,  ^e  will 
miss  one  of  our  best  weapons  in  the  effort 
to  wage  total  peace.  If  we  did  that  I 
think  we  would  have  demonstrated  the 
real  answer  to  what  the  Riiss^ms  so 


often  talk  about,  but  which  they 
very  little  about. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  such  a  pro- 
gram would  go  far  to  prove  th4t  the  food 
abimdance  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States 
is  not  a  curse,  that  it  can  actually  be  oiu* 
greatest  weapon  in  awe  effort  for  peace. 
We  will  not  have  met  the  test  of  states- 
manship until  we  figure  out  some  plan 
for  using  this  surplus  of  fooq  to  cancel 
out  some  of  the  stirplus  of  en^pty  stom- 
achs that  exists  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  other  questioh  I  would 
like  to  direct  to  the  gentleman!  from  Cal- 
ifornia: Has  it  not  been  tnle  that  in 
some  cases  the  military  assistance  we 
have  sent  to  the  northern  tier  qf  states,  to 
members  of  the  Baghdad  pact,  has  actu- 
ally causesd  some  other  potential  friends 
in  the  world  to  take  funds  ^way  from 
economic  and  technical  development  and 
allocate  them  to  military  weapons  which 
they  felt  were  necessary  in  ordir  to  coun- 
ter some  of  the  military  aid  giv|en  to  their 
neighbors? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  th« 
tleman  and  agree  with  him. 
one  specific  instance,  that  of '. 
she  feels,  because  of  aid  gi^ 
neighbors,  given  in  pursuance  bf  a  policy 
of  neutralism  which  still  defied  arms 
to  Israel,  that  she  has  to  use  ^  unwar- 
ranted proportion  of  her  re$ources  to 
build  up  her  military  strength.  We  can- 
not blame  them,  because  we,  ip  effect,  at 
least,  are  doing  something  to  make  that 
necessary.  I  think  the  gentleman's  con- 
cept of  it  Is  correct.  ] 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Chester  Bowles, 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  has  re- 
ported that  American^militaryjald  sent  to 
Pakistan  In  1956  prompted  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  withdraw  $|00  million 
from  its  second  5-year  plan  aod  allocate 
it  to  military  orders  placedi  with  the 
French  and  the  British.  | 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  This  Is  a  most  im- 
portant matter  of  policy.  Theore  is  much 
more  in  my  heart  and  mind  t<  say.  but  I 
shall  reserve  it  for  a  later  tiifie.  Again 
let  me  thank  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated today.  We  are  fulfilling  ovu-  duty 
to  search  for  ways  to  kee^  America 
strong,  to  conserve  our  resour()es  and  use 
them  to  the  greatest  effect  in  jadvanclng 
our  leadership  for  peace  withi  Jxistice  in 
the  world.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp|ore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  i  California 
has  expired. 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMI^  AID  AND 
INVESTMENT  IN  THE  IINIX31DE- 
VELOPED  AREAS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  poin^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey?  j 

There  was  no  objection.         I 

A.   THS    CHALLBMOK   OF   THB    tOTB^   tOOtfOUUS 
OITKNSIVK 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  there  are  extjensive  So- 
viet economic  aid  projects  in  2  Middle 
Eastern  countries — ^Egypt  and  Ssrria — 
and  in  7  South  Asian  countries — India. 
Biuma.  Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Indonesia. 
Nepal,  and  Cambodia.  The  fioviets  are 
helping  to  build  a  steel  mill  in  India, 
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bridges  in  Egypt,  a  cement  plant  in  Af- 
ghanistan, a  sugar  refinery  in  Ceylon,  a 
tire  factory  in  Indonesia  and  a  hundred 
other  projects  designed  to  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  in  these  9  imderdeveloped 
areas.  In  the  past  2V^  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  extended  a  total  of  $1.5  bil- 
lions In  credits  for  economic  aid,  half 
of  which  has  been  obligated  and  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  actually  spent. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  an  Ivan-come- 
lately  to  the  economic  aid  idea.  The 
United  States  has  engaged  in  substantial 
economic  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  although  it  must  be  said  that  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  total  aid  program 
has  been  devoted  to  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  great  bulk  of  the  billions  we 
spent  before  the  Korean  war  was  for 
postwar  reconstruction  in  Europe.  After 
the  Korean  war  most  of  our  aid  was 
defense  support,  largely  In  Formosa, 
South  Korea,  and  Indochina. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon  I  am 
concerned  only  with  foreign  aid  designed 
to  Increase  the  economic  capacity  of  im- 
derdeveloped countries  and  thus  raise 
their  living  standards. 

If  one  were  concerned  only  with  rais- 
ing living  standards,  the  problem  would 
be  much  simpler  than  it  is.  But  economic 
aid  has  become  a  weapon  in  the  global 
struggle  between  Communist  tjrranny 
and  western  democracy.  All  men  of  good 
will  want  to  see  the  peoples  of  India. 
Egypt,  and  Indonesia  have  a  decent  liv- 
ing standard.  We  welcome  any  genuine 
efforts  from  any  source  to  help  to  erase 
man's  ancient  enemies  of  poverty,  disease 
and  illiteracy.  We  would  not  object  to  aid 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  to  underdeveloped 
areas  if  it  were  not  for  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  her  economic  offensive  is  usu- 
ally, if  not  always,  followed  by  political 
penetration  or  subversion.  We  have  seen 
this  process  take  place  within  the  past  2 
years  in  both  Egjipt  and  Syria. 

Consequently  the  new  Soviet  economic 
offensive    which    Includes    low-interest 
loans,  technicians,  and  trade  agreements 
must  be  viewed  with  alarm.    It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  new  program,  which 
utilizes  t.he  resoiuxes  of  the  entire  Soviet 
bloc,  may  succeed  in  winning  Asia  for 
international  communism.    If  this  dire 
prospect  should  come  to  pass  no  superi- 
ority in  missiles  or  atomic  submarines 
could  save  us.    In  short,  the  Communist 
economic  challenge  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world  is  every  bit  as  real  as  the  So- 
viet military  challenge.   To  fail  in  either 
contest  would  be  to  invite  failure  in  both. 
The  entry  of  Russia  into  the  economic 
aid  picture  has  had  interesting  repercus- 
sions   in    American    domestic    politics. 
Some  of  the  earUer  R^mbliean  foes  of 
substantial  economic  aid.  such  as  Vice 
President  Nxxoh,  are  now  beating  the 
drums  for  It.    President  Elsenhower  in 
his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
castigated  aid  opponents  who  can  it  a 
giveaway   program,   and   asserted   that 
we  "cannot  afford  to  have  one  of  our 
most  pgf^ntlal  security  programs  shot 
down  with  a  slogan.**    Secretary  Dulles 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  we  could 
lose  the  struggle  with  the  CommunUrta 
without  a  shot  being  fired. 


We  can  be  grateful  for  the  new  Interest 
of  the  administration  in  economic  aid. 
President  Harry  Truman  saw  the  signifi- 
cance of  aid  to  the  imderdeveloped  areas 
8  years  ago,  long  before  the  Soviets  got 
Intotheact  If  it  took  a  Soviet  sputnik  to 
make  some  people  recognize  the  necessity 
for  adequate  defense,  I  suppose  a  dra- 
matic Soviet  eoonomic  offensive  was 
needed  for  them  to  recognize  the  value  of 
a  program  which  we  Democrats  have 
supported  all  along. 

B.  cm  FSBuarr  aid  ako  orvnTMEirr  fbogiam 
During  the  last  2  years  there  has  been 
in  America  an  increased  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  economically  im- 
derdeveloped and  poUtically  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East.  At  least  this  is  true  among  stu- 
dents of  world  affairs,  some  political 
leaders,  and  the  administration  itself. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  popular  support  for  for- 
eign aid  has  been  declining  seriously.  I 
will  deal  with  the  problem  of  popular 
support  in  a  few  minutes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  been  among  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  President's 
foreign  aid  program  in  the  past.  I  find 
much  to  praise  in  the  administration's 
present  program  and  in  its  proposals  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

Our  Qovemment  today  engages  in 
three  kinds  of  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas — direct  teclmical  assistance,  out- 
right grants,  and  investment  loans.  I 
think  each  form  of  assistance  has  a 
proper  role  to  play.  Our  own  bilateral 
point  4  program  involves  some  700  Amer- 
ican technicians.  The  United  States  is 
also  providing  50  percent  of  the  budget 
of  $30  millions  for  the  United  Nations 
expanded  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance. Last  December  the  UN  General 
Assembly  voted  to  enlarge  its  technical 
assistance  program  to  $100  millions  and 
our  Government  offered  to  double  it  pres- 
ent contribution,  raising  it  to  $30  mil- 
lions. I  am  encouraged  by  this  increas- 
ing interest  in  multilateral  technical  aid. 
Tills  is  not  to  say  that  our  bilateral  ef- 
fort should  be  decreased  or  even  main- 
tained at  its  present  modest  level.  I 
believe  both  approaches  are  necessary. 

The  new  trend  toward  helping  under- 
developed countries  primarily  by  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans,  rather  than  by 
direct  grants,  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  stepped-up  Soviet  economic  offensive 
whose  major  instrument  is  also  loans. 
The  United  States  is  a  very  active  par- 
ticipant in  various  loans-for-economic- 
development  programs,  both  bilateral 
and  multilateraL  The  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, as  of  May  1957.  had  outstanding 
loans  to  32  nations  totaling  slightly 
more  than  $1.3  billion.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  capital  for  the  bank 
has  eome  from  the  United  States. 

Last  year  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  establish  a  new  development 
loan  fund  of  $2  billion  and  requested  an 
Initial  appropriation  of  $500  million  and 
authorization  for  the  second  and  third 
years  of  $750  milUon  each  year.  Con- 
gress appropriated  only  $300  milhon  for 
the  first  year  and  authorized  a  second 
appropriaUon  of  $625  miUion.  This  year 


the  administration  has  decided  to  adi 
only  for  the  $625  million  already  author- 
ized. 

On  December  16. 1957.  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  at  the  Paris  NATO 
ip<yttng  that  he  would  ask  Congress  to 
add  $2  billion  to  the  lendizig  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  a  United 
States  loan  agency  whose  loans  make  aa 
important  contribution  to  economic  de- 
velopment abroad.  During  the  past  fis- 
cal year  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  its 
most  active  year  in  its  24-year  history. 
It  approved  182  loans  totiding  over  $1 
billion  for  36  different  countries,  some 
of  which  were  in  the  underdeveloped 
category. 

Many  exponents  of  development  loans 
have  recently  criticized  our  Government 
for  charging  interest  rates  which  oouM 
not  compete  with  those  of  Soviet  loaoL 
Our  rates  in  the  past  averaged  about 
half  that  much.  Therefore.  I  welcome 
the  announcement  from  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  the 
other  day  that  development  fund  loans 
from  now  on  will  normally  bear  an 
interest  rate  of  3^  percent.  Interest 
rates  on  loans  made  to  profltmaklnff 
enterprises,  the  announcement  said,  wUl 
generally  be  the  same  as  those  charged 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  whi(^  pres- 
ently range  between  5^  to  5%  percent. 

The  administration  announced  earlier 
this  month  that  it  is  prepared  to  lend 
India  approximately  $225  million  "from 
the  currently  available  resources  of  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  development  loan  fund.**  Present 
plans  call  for  the  bank  to  supply  $150 
million  and  the  loan  fimd  $75  million. 
The  State  Department  added  that  the 
United  States  was  "considering,  on  an 
mrent  basis,  further  measures  to  assist 
India  in  meeting  its  present  grain  short- 
age." Officials  conceded  that  the  un- 
usual step  of  announcing  a  loan  figive 
before  there  was  any  agreement  on  spe- 
cific projects  to  be  financed  was 
prompted  by  the  Soviet  economic  offen- 
sive in  India  and  elsewhere.  Credits  ex- 
tended to  India  by  the  Soviet  Union 
total  $257.8  million. 

C.    ZS  n  TOO  UTTLB  AMD  TOO  X.ATS? 

The  administration's  aid  program  for 
underdeveloped  areas  deserves  support. 
But  does  it  go  far  enough?  Does  the 
American  response  measure  up  to  the 
Soviet  challenge?  Perhaps  our  steps  in 
the  right  direction  are  being  taken  on 
an  escalator  of  history  moving  more  rap- 
idly in  the  opposing  direction. 

I  soppcut  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  it  goes,  jut  I  believe  we 
should  launch  a  bolder  and  more  dy- 
namic program.  If  we  can  spend  $40 
billion  for  defense,  and  this  is  oertatedy 
necessary,  we  surely  have  the  captteity 
to  outmatch  the  Soviet  economic  offen- 
sive in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  It  la 
strategically  wise  and  morally  right  that 
we  attempt  to  relate  ova  wealth  to  the 
poverty  of  peoples  in  other  lands  and 
that  we  do  this  in  a  way  that  respects 
their  right  to  chart  a  genuine  ixMle- 
pendent  course  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policies. 

If  our  aid  program  is  not  what  it 
should  be  the  blame  must  be  shared  tar 
Congress  and  the  administrmtion.    Botb 
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branches  of  Government  have  been  too 
timid  and  unimaginative.  Our  timidity 
and  lack  of  courage  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  general  public's  disen- 
chantment with  the  foreign-aid  program. 
The  other  day  Walter  lilppmann  said 
something  which  every  lawmaker  and 
every  administrator  would  do  well  to 
ponder.  He  said  that  if  you  want  public 
support  for  a  Government  program,  make 
it  big.  bold,  and  imaginative — appeal  to 
the  public's  sense  of  responsibility  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice.  In  attempting 
to  second  guess  the  public,  political 
leaders  often  sell  them  short.  In  a  time 
of  crisis  the  challenge  is  great  and  the 
opportunity  is  great.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  foreign  aid.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  back  home,  as  we  call 
them,  will  gladly  support  a  dynamic  and 
creative  program  which  will  serve  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  of  the  United  States  but 
of  international  peace  and  security  as 
well. 

S.  TOWAXO    A    DTNAMIC     AND    EZSPONSIBUt     AID 
PBOGKAM 

As  we  enter  into  the  foreign  aid  de- 
bate in  the  coming  weeks.  I  would  like 
to  submit  several  ideas  and  proposals 
for  consideration: 

First.  The  United  States  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  in  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  the  un- 
committed countries  of  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Truman  did  this  in 
1949  when  he  launched  his  point  4  pro- 
gram. The  point  4  idea  captured  the 
imagination  of  millions  of  people.  But 
It  was  never  given  wings.  We  have  re- 
sponded at  last,  but  only  after  the  Soviet 
Union  goaded  us  into  action.  Our  lack 
of  leadership  was  dramatically  illustrated 
last  December  by  the  Asian -African 
People's  Solidarity  Conference  in  Cairo 
which  gave  the  Soviet  bloc,  at  least 
temporarily,  a  great  propaganda,  if  not 
a  political,  advantage  in  many  covmtrles 
Whose  respect  we  covet.  At  this  Confer- 
ence the  Soviet  Union  made  further 
promises  of  economic  aid  and  insisted 
that  no  political  strings  would  be  at- 
tached. We  sat  back  chewing  our  finger- 
nails while  the  Communists  ran  the 
show.  "What  we  should  have  done,"  de- 
clared Senator  Humphret,  "was  to  have 
sponsored  such  meetings  ourselves  at 
which  we  could  discuss  the  mutual  bene- 
fits to  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
the  West  of  a  comprehensive-aid  and 
development  program." 

Second.  The  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  think  of  foreign  aid  as  a 
permanent  element  in  its  foreign  policy. 
In  order  to  sell  foreign  aid  to  Congress 
the  administration  in  the  past  has  been 
tempted  to  pretend  that  it  was  an  emer- 
gency program  of  short  duration.  The 
American  people  thought  of  it  as  such, 
and  were  confused  when  the  temporary 
emergency  continued  year  after  year. 
Both  administrators  and  lawmakers 
need  the  candor  and  courage  to  tell  the 
public  that  economic  aid  will  be  an  es- 
sential, indeed  vital,  aspect  of  our  inter- 
national policy  for  the  foreseeable 
futiu-e. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  C(xn- 
mittee  for  Economic  Development,  a  pri- 
vate American  business  research  group, 
•  more  thixi  one-third  of  some  48  author- 


ities In  this  country  and  abroad  s^id  the 
United  States  would  have  to  f aca  up  to 
the  problem  of  aiding  underdet^eloped 
countries  for  at  least  two  more  decades. 
The  specialists  who  made  this  Juqgment 
came  from  many  free-world  natichs  and 
represented  diverse  economic  and  {politi- 
cal viewpoints — Washington  Post;  Sun- 
day, December  29,  1957,  Al  and  A15. 

Third.  All  aid  designed  for  economic 
development  should  be  separateq  from 
military  aid  or  defense  support.  Mili- 
tary aid  is  necessary  and  it  must  he  jus- 
tifled  on  military  and  secmlty  gmimds. 
Economic  aid  must  be  Justified  t>o|h  eco- 
nomically and  in  terms  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  overall  objectives  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  A  munberjof  In- 
dependent studies  made  of  our  fdreign- 
aid  program  last  spring  recommended 
that  the  requests  and  appropriations  for 
these  two  types  of  assistance  be'  sepa- 
rated. This  the  administration  has  not 
done.  If  the  requests  to  Congress  are 
separated,  each  program  can  morq  easily 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  I  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  are  not 
so  hnmatiu-e  that  they  need  to  have 
technical  assistance  hidden  like  a  bitter 
pill  in  a  spoonful  of  defense -support 
jelly.  T 

Even  more  important  Is  the  InJtema- 
tional  impact  of  having  militaitr  and 
technical  aid  tied  together.  Thejrecip- 
lents  of  our  aid  are  proud  people  who 
recoil  at  the  suggestion  of  politic4l  sub- 
ordination in  their  relations  with  more 
powerful  nations.  They  do  not  wa^lt  aid 
with  political  or  military  strings  at- 
tached. If  one  takes  Soviet  aid  offers 
at  face  value,  they  often  appear;  to  be 
more  attractive  to  India  and  Bumla  and 
other  neutral  coimtries  than  ourToffers. 
I  am  convinced  that  genuine  efforts  to 
stimulate  economic  development  will  pay 
off  politically,  even  if  there  are  no  im- 
plicit or  explicit  political  commitments 
made.  What  we  want  is  not  unwilling 
allies  pushed  prematurely  into  a  mili- 
tary pact,  but  truly  independent  coun- 
tries economically  and  politically  strong 
enough  to  stave  off  Soviet  penefiration 
or  any  other  vmdemocratic  threat. 

Fourth.  Our  aid  program  should  be  as 
free  from  waste  and  corruption  ms  hu- 
manly possible.  I  have  the  impression 
that  our  program  has  in  the  mai*  been 
efficiently  and  honestly  run.  Bft  the 
recent  report  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  suggesting:  that 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  oiu*  aid  has 
been  wasted,  is  disquieting  to  siy  the 
least.  It  would  appear  that  most  if  this 
waste  was  connected  with  the  military 
aid  program,  rather  than  with  te^inical 
assistance  or  development  loans.  Tlhe  re- 
port charged  that  military  aid  was  some- 
times given  for  poUtical  reasons^  Ac- 
knowledging that  political  considerations 
may  be  important,  the  report  implied 

that  there  could  be  a  more  efficietit  ex- 
penditvu-e  of  fimds  without  denyidg  any 
legitimate  political  factors  in  the  country 
receiving  aid— New  York  Times,  January 
17,  1958,  page  2.  Even  a  Uttle  wa|8te  or 
a  little  corruption  is  too  much,  i  It  Is 
wrong  in  itself  and  it  stigmatizes  ai  basi- 
cally sound  program  with  a  bad  dame. 
Fifth.  In  addition  to  Govenunent 
loans  provided  through  bllaterhl  or 
multilateral  channels.  I  believe  we  i  hould 
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do  eversrthlng  possible  to  attract  more 
private  American  investment  in  under- 
developed areas.  This  will  stimulate  our 
economy  and  the  economy  in  which  in- 
vestment is  made  and  will  encourage 
healthy  trade  between  the  twof 

Sixth.  Our  Government  most  develop 
clear  priorities  in  its  aid  i  program. 
America  is  very  wealthy,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  aid  economic  de- 
velopment in  all  countries  which  need  it. 
Even  if  we  should  increase  substantially 
om-  grants  for  direct  technical  aid  and 
contributions  to  our  development  loan 
fund,  we  still  have  to  turn  dbwn  many 
worthy  projects  in  different  Asian  and 
Middle  Eastern  coimtries.  Ho(w  shall  we 
decide  what  projects  and  whai  countries 
to  support  and  what  to  timi  down?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  answer  must  be 
made  in  the  light  of  omr  ovei^ll  foreign 
policy  goals.  One  of  these  ^oals  is  to 
strengthen  the  free  world  against  Soviet 
penetration  and  another  is  to  ^elp  create 
an  mtemational  climate  coitducive  to 
the  growth  of  democratic  government. 
In  many  cases  these  two  political  goals 
of  the  United  States  mesh  in  with  an 
economic -political  desire  of  m  uncom- 
mitted country  for  industrlaU^tion.  It 
would  seem,  then,  that  those  coimtries 
where  we  can  pursue  these  complimen- 
tary goals  should  receive  him  priority 
rating  in  our  program.  I 

If  this  is  true,  I  believe  India  merits 
our  most  careful  attention.  China  has 
cast  her  lot  with  the  Commu^iist  world. 
India  is  still  independent  and  neutral, 
but  I  believe  when  the  chips  ari^down  she 
will  stand  firmly  with  the  democratic 
West,  that  is,  if  she  can  remain]politlcally 
and  economically  strong  enoujih  to  with- 
stand Communist  penetrationT  India  is 
crucial  in  Asia.  If  India  goes  down,  all 
Asia  may  go  down.  And  if  Asia  is  lost, 
the  cause  of  freedom  itself  mtiy  be  lost. 

One  final  word.  You  may  have  gath- 
ered by  this  time  that  I  belieVe  in  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. I  do  indeed.  But  I  waiit  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  look  upin  foreign 
aid  as  a  panacea,  a  magic  key  t^  the  solu- 
tion of  all  our  international  problems. 
Aid  is  one  vital  element  In  oUr  overall 
foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for 
military  assistance,  defense  [alliances, 
missiles,  or  atomic  submarines.  Nor  Ls  it 
a  substitute  for  diplomacy  or  pur  infor- 
mation program.  If  properly  used,  for- 
eign aid  can  be  a  valuable  supplement 
to  all  the  other  instruments  of  a  sensitive 
and  responsible  foreign  policy  dedicated 
to  our  national  security  and  to  inter- 
national peace. 
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WORKS  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speajker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  ReCosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f i  om  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speiker.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  know  that  sonie  of  the 
most  able  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
devoting  their  finest  energies  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  is.  of  coutfie,  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  considering  prob- 


lems that  relate  to  our  material  stand- 
ard of  living.  But  our  chief  responsi- 
bility in  this  hour  is  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  civilization. 

Humanity  is  in  deadly  peril  «zm1  time 
is  fast  running  out. 

We  have  all  been  shocked  by  the 
launching  of  the  Soviet  earth  satellite. 
But  if  we  respond  only  by  a  frantic  effort 
to  build  a  bigger  sputnik,  we  have  missed 
what  could  well  be  our  final  challenge  to 
save  ourselves  from  destruction. 

Given  the  current  context  of  the  cold 
war.  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  acceler- 
ate our  satellite  and  missile  programs. 
No  man.  however,  should  delude  him- 
self with  the  notion  that  bigger  and  bet- 
ter sputniks  will  insure  our  survivaL 
If  history  has  any  validity  at  all  it  lit- 
erally thunders  that  the  continuing 
competition  for  more  advanced  weapons 
can  only  insure  that  the  science  of 
killing  will  be  executed  on  a  grander 
scale.  Since  the  day  when  men  battled 
each  other  with  clubs,  the  alternatives  to 
peace  have  steadily  become  more  fright- 
fuL  The  survivors  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  know  something  of  the  awe- 
some spectacle  of  modem  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  But  the  techniques  of 
death  have  gone  so  far  beyond  the  A- 
bombs  of  1945,  that  no  one  of  us  can 
grasp  the  catastrophic  proportions  of 
warfare  today  or  tomorrow.  We  all 
know  in  our  serious  moments  that  the 
two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  are 
preparing  for  the  type  of  war  that 
neither  side  can  po^bly  win.  There 
can  be  no  victors  in  any  such  war — only 
a  few  bewildered  survivors  wondering 
what  happened  to  civilization  Just  when 
it  had  unlocked  the  secrets  to  vast  new 
potential  blessings  for  humanity. 

The  devastating  alternatives  to  peace 
today  demand  that  we  work  for  world 
peace  with  at  least  as  much  imagina- 
tion and  sense  of  urgency  as  we  now 
bring  to  the  preparation  for  war.  We 
must  literally  wage  totalitarian  peace. 
We  must  be  willing  to  examine  and  re- 
examine every  phase  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. Tliere  is  a  crying  need  for  the  kind 
of  critical  discussion  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs  that  my  colleagues  are  en- 
gaged in  this  afternoon.  We  must  be 
flexible,  too,  in  exploring  every  possible 
approach  to  settling  our  many  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Govemmoit. 
Knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
focused  on  us,  we  must  make  our  poli- 
cies and  programs  here  at  home  square 
with  the  ideals  that  we  most  want  the 
world  to  emulate  abroad.  We  must,  in 
short,  utilize  all  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  resources  at  our  command 
both  at  home  and  abroad  to  move  the 
world  toward  peace  rather  than  war. 

Recently  the  entire  world  applauded 
President  Eisenhower's  eloquent  words 
when  he  sisserted  that  America's  answer 
to  Soviet  total  cold  war  must  be  the 
waging  of  total  peace.  Men  everywhere 
cheered  his  proposal  for  works  of  peace. 
But  one  wonders  if  the  President's  sub- 
sequent request  for  a  $40  billion  arms 
budget  is  to  be  the  substance  of  our  total 
peace  effort  in  this  fiscal  year.  Where 
are  the  worlcs  of  peace? 

I  beUeve  that  tbe  American  people 
are  willing  to  make  whatever  sacrifice 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  for  peace. 


The  people  will  support  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  an  imaginative 
works  for  peace  program.  Americans 
have  alwasrs  been  eager  to  share  our 
material  and  spiritual  substance  with 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  post-World  War 
n  era,  the  image  of  America  which  the 
world  has  seen  has  not  been  very  close 
to  the  American  dream.  With  power- 
ful social  revolutions  convulsing  much 
of  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  l)ecome  identi- 
fied with  those  who  seek  to  freeze  the 
status  quo.  To  the  restless  millions  of 
vast  areas  of  the  globe,  the  status  quo 
means  the  strangling  of  their  hopes  for 
land  reform,  hospitals,  schools,  and  na- 
tional integrity. 

What  irony — that  this  Nation,  bom  of 
revoluticm  and  dedicated  to  lifting  the 
lot  of  the  common  man.  should  have 
been  linked  in  the  mind  of  the  world 
with  the  same  forces  against  which  our 
own  revolution  was  launched.  The 
world  is  himgry  for  the  spirit  of  Tom 
Paine,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  but.  some- 
how, we  have  held  up  instead  the  image 
of  fortress  America. 

While  on  a  brief  study  tour  of  parts 
of  the  Middle  East  last  spring.  I  found 
more  than  one  sensitive  native  who  told 
me  that  American  foreign  policy  seems 
to  be  based  largely  on  our  desire  to  arm 
other  nations  so  that  they  can  defend 
our  military  positions  abroad.  We  have 
been  willing,  it  seems,  to  prop  up  gov- 
ernments that  ignore  the  basic  needs  of 
their  own  citizens,  if  only  those  govern- 
ments gave  some  promise  of  meeting  our 
short-range  mihtary  and  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives. These  impressions  are  high- 
lighted by  the  uncomfortable  fact  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  entire  for- 
eign assistance  program  is  devoted  to 
military  items. 

Chester  Bowles,  former  Ambassador  to 
India,  has  pointed  out  that  our  military 
aid  program  has.  in  some  cases,  height- 
ened international  tensions  while  ham- 
pering constructive  social  and  economic 
developments.  For  example,  in  1956 
American  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan 
prompted  India  to  take  $100  million 
from  her  second  5-year  plan  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  place  it  in  mili- 
tary orders  with  the  British  and  French. 
Furthermore,  such  military  alliances 
as  the  Baghdad  Pact  have  provided  little 
real  military  strength.  Some  of  our 
most  qualified  observers  believe  that  the 
Baghdad  Pact  naticms.  in  spite  of  Amer- 
ican arms,  would  offer  Uttle  resistance  to 
Soviet  military  aggression.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  pact  has  provided  an  ad- 
ditional mcentive  to  the  Russians  to  ac- 
celerate their  own  etiorts  to  build  up 
military  ames  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ensuing  arms  race 
l>etween  Russia  and  the  United  States 
as  they  seek  to  equip  their  req?ective 
allies,  is  adding  considerably  to  tha  dan- 
ger of  a  war  to  the  death  between  the 
Arab  States  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are 
not  looking  primarily  for  military  hard- 
ware. They  are  hungry,  sick,  or  illiter- 
ate. They  yearn  tor  better  and  happier 
standards  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  program  of  foreign  assistance  by  the 
United  States  must  be  tested  primarily 


on  the  question  of  how  effectively  it  en- 
ables the  people  of  the  imdeveloped  areas 
to  build  up  the  kind  of  society  where 
those  better  standards  of  life  are  possible. 
The  yearning  for  more  food,  better 
medical  care  and  basic  education  will 
not  be  met  by  sputniks.  It.  will  not  be 
satisfied  regardless  of  bow  many  cast- 
off  gims  and  tanks  we  send  in  the  name 
of  "aid"  to  the  trouble  spoU  of  the 
world. 

Is  not  the  hour  at  hand  for  us  to  offer 
something  deeper  and  finer  than  guns 
and  miUtary  pacts  to  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East.  Asfa.  and  Africa? 

We  have  in  this  countiT  the  greatest 
food-producing  system  in  the  world. 
Why  could  we  not  propose  a  world  food 
bank  in  cooperation  with  Russia  and 
other  nations  to  use  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  in  reUeving  world  hun- 
ger and  starvation.  The  Biblical  sage 
has  written:  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
dasrs." 

Humanity  everywhere  Is  afflicted  with 
such  diseases  as  cancer,  heart  disease. 
tuberculosis,  sraws  and  belharzia.  Why 
not  an  international  effort  to  wipe  out 
these  ancient  curses  through  a  greater 
pooling  of  medical  knowledge,  tech- 
niques and  drugs? 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  educational  program. 
Would  not  the  schoolchildren  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  profit  from  a  much 
broader  exchange  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents between  the  nations  of  the  world? 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  works  of 
peace  that  we  ought  to  be  implementing 
wiUi  all  possible  speed. 

They  must  be  accompanied  by  re- 
newed efforts  to  negotiate  our  differ- 
ences with  the  Soviet  Union.  All  pro- 
grams for  peace  depend  upon  persistent 
and  continuous  negotiation  efforts  by 
the  two  great  powers.  Such  efforts  will 
t>e  far  more  difficult  than  launching  a 
rocket  to  the  moon.  They  will  not  be 
brought  to  fruition  by  a  hasty  summit 
conference.  But  long-suffering,  patient 
efforts  to  find  areas  of  acconunodation 
with  the  Soviets  offer  our  only  hope  of 
survivaL  We  will  never  accept  iMsic 
Russian  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  life  and  they  give  no  indication  of 
embracing  our  philosophy  of  life.  But 
we  must  learn  to  live  and  compete 
peacefully  in  this  age  of  the  satellite,  or 
else  this  satellite  on  which  both  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  live  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  hell  where  no  man  can 
exist. 

POREfGN  POLICY 

The  SI^EAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HcHJFXKLD) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udau.]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Bfr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  Uiat  it  has  been  a  most  useful  occa- 
sion this  early  in  the  session  to  have  a 
sjrmposium  discussion  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  often  commented  that  the  voice  of 
the  House  cm  foreign  policy  matters  is  a 
rery  weak  one.  As  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks this  afternoon  of  coUeagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  occurred  to  ma 
that— borrowing  a  line  from  Julitu  Cae- 
sar—If  we  are  indeed  weak  "Tbe  fautt 
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lies  In  ourselves,  and  not  our  stars,**  be- 
cause the  House  has  the  capacity  to 
exercise  a  broad  influence  In  forelsn 
policy.  One  reason  we  have  not  done  so 
Is  that  we  have  been  too  reticent  and  we 
have  not  exhibited  the  quality  of  think- 
ing that  we  can  display  when  we  address 
ourselves  to  a  particular  probl«n. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  invite  oiu-  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  whose  special  domain  this  is.  to 
come  and  debate  their  problems  with  us. 
I  think  they  are  too  reluctant  in  that 
regard.  We  like  to  hear  from  them 
when  foreign-aid  bills  are  on  the  floor, 
but  also  we  would  be  delighted  to  have 
them  lead  us  in  serious  debates  at  other 
times  as  weU. 

In  the  discussion  of  our  differences  on 
foreign  policy,  the  comments  of  our  col- 
leagues the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROOSEVZI.T].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  have  been 
both  constructive  and  timely,  and  I  hope 
they  will  provoke  much  thought  in  our 
body.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  can.  if 
we  will  only  exert  ourselves,  exercise  a 
much  greater  influence  within  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  on  these  problems. 

Mr.  S];}eaker,  I  have  just  a  few  com- 
ments to  make.  I  have  been  here  only  3 
years,  but  looking  back  over  that  short 
period  it  seems  to  me  there  have  been 
some  profound  changes  which  have  oc- 
cinred  foreign-policy-wise,  and  in  the 
position  our  country  occupies  with  re- 
gard to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Three 
years  ago  the  common  statement  that  we 
heard  during  defense  debates  was  that 
our  military  forces  were  second  to  none. 
Although  that  still  is  our  announced  ob- 
jective, we  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
today  that  we  are"  trying  to  catch  up  in 
certain  fields,  and  the  general  estimate 
now  is  that  we  are  very  much  nearer  a 
military  stalemate  than  we  were  2  or  3 
years  ago. 

Likewise  It  Is  plain  that  we  have  lost 
that  military  predominance  which  gave 
us  a  position  of  paramount  strength  in 
the  past.  There  is  the  fact,  too — as  a 
result  of  development  of  the  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles — that  our 
country  now  is  much  more  of  a  prime 
target  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  And  in  the  field  of  weaponry,  abso- 
lute weapons  are  much  more  absolute 
today  than  they  were  2  or  3  years  ago. 

These  facts  all  have  significance  and 
bearing,  it  seems  to  me.  on  our  position 
in  the  world  today  and  the  natiure  of 
our  basic  problems. 

There  is  also  the  fact — and  this  has 
been  pointed  out — that  in  some  respects 
time  may  be  working  against  us  instead 
of  for  us.  Certainly  a  case  can  be  made 
out  that  in  the  field  of  overall  economic 
strength,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  our  coimtry, 
we  may  be  growing  weaker  when  we 
compare  our  performance  against  that 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  along  with  our 
discussion  of  the  lag  in  the  field  of  mis- 
siles we  might  profitably  discuss  whether 
there  Is  a  lag  in  adjusting  our  thinking 
to  these  new  realities.  In  the  long  run 
that  may  be  more  Important  than  re- 
gaining parity  In  the  missile  field. 

It  is  my  own  opinion,  that  the  people 
are  probably  ahead  of  Congress — and  a 


fortiori  they  are  ahead  of  Mr.  pulles — 
in  adjusting  their  outlooks  towani  these 
new  realities.  I  think  the  people  have 
a  more  balanced  and  broader  Attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  peace  t^n  we 
find  prevalent  in  Congress  and  in!  Wash- 
ington. And  I  think  that  should  kive  us 
pause.  r 

When  I  hear  spokesmen  in  Congress — 
or  our  military  people — talkingi  about 
winning  a  thermonuclear  war.  iWonder 
If  they  are  not  thinking  still  in  tfrms  of 
the  last  war.  I  recall  a  comment  that 
someone  made  recently  that  if  ofTered 
the  choice  he  would  rather  have  his 
country  lose  a  conventional  wa^  than 
win  a  thermonuclear  one.  He  explained 
that  in  the  first  Instance  he  at  least 
would  be  alive  to  endure  the  defeat, 
while  in  the  other  he  would  In  all  prob- 
ability not  have  an  opportunity;  to  re- 
joice in  the  victory. 

I  also  believe  that  we  are  be 
today  by  outmoded  slogans  and 
that  may  have  been  appropriat 
4  years  ago,  but  are  quite  Inappi 
today.  I  have  no  harsh  words  tc 
Mr.  Dulles,  but  I  think  that  one 
troubles  Is  that  the  slogans  he 
gated  a  few  years  ago,  the  postures  he 
took  then,  are  now  hopelessly  out  of 
date.  I  think  that  is  the  reasbn  our 
allies  seem  to  find  him  lagging  InTeader- 
shlp  capacity  today.  j 

Now,  I  am  troubled,  too,  and  wonder 
at  times  if  we  have  grasped  the  drimary 
challenge  today  to  the  CongrSs  and 
the  country.  The  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  issued  a  report  a  few  days 
ago  concerning  our  military  weapons, 
and  referred  to  the  "race  for  survival" 
In  the  military  field.  It  seems  to'  me  we 
are  in  danger  of  misappraislBg  the 
world  situation  and,  just  as  some  people 
apparently  have  ignored  some  of  jthe  re- 
ports and  warnings  of  the  CIA  iri  recent 
months,  I  think  our  peril  is  that  we 
might  fail  to  understand  the  Mind  of 
world  we  live  m.  | 

As  the  President's  special  message  on 
education  was  delivered  today,  I  won- 
dered again  about  this  particular  prob- 
lem, because  unless  I  am  mlstal<en  the 
challenge  to  oiu-  society  today  fend  to 
the  world  Is  not  primarily  a  military 
challenge — although  none  of  us  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  militafy  mat- 
ters— but  It  Is  a  challenge  to  oiir  total 
society  and  to  our  total  capacitnr  as  a 
people.  The  truth  is  that  the  ediication 
program  submitted  by  the  adm^istra- 
tion  is  a  retreat  from  the  position  taken 
last  year.  In  1957  the  President  did  send 
up  a  general  program  of  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  program  presented  today, 
however,  is  not  only  smaller  mot^ywise, 
but  it  Is  a  specialized  program.:  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  rio  not 
have  a  national  policy  in  the  ^eld  of 
education,  and  that  we  are  facing  the 
challenge  to  intellectual  achievement 
with  peripheral  programs  and  a  periph- 
eral response.  This,  when  Dr.j  Teller 
and  others  have  been  saying  to  hs  that 
over  the  long  haul,  in  the  nexl  10  or 
15  or  25  years,  what  we  do  in  develop- 
ing the  minds  and  Intellectual  capacities 
of  oiu-  people  may  be  far  more  important 
In  the  "race  for  survival"  than  aivthinir 
else  we  undertake. 
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I  also  sense  in  the  programs  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  a  lack  of  t«he  Spartan 
note,  or  a  call  for  sacrifice^.  We  are 
pretty  much  going  down  thelsame  road 
we  have  traveled  before,  with  perhaps 
some  extra  effort.  But  if  th^  real  chal- 
lenge, as  some  of  our  scientists  are  tell- 
ing us.  Is  In  the  field  of  Intellectual 
achievement — and  we  have  seen  how  the 
Russians  used  their  satellites  as  an  In- 
strument of  national  poIlcy4-I  say  we 
had  better  start  adjusting  our  thinking 
to  the  realiUes  of  1958.  ' 

There  is  one  other  matter  li  would  like 
to  dLscuss.  With  all  our  jtalk  about 
negotiating,  if  we  are  going  to  get  our- 
selves In  a  frame  of  mind  to  negotiate 
we  must  make  some  adjustments  in  oxir 
basic  attitudes.  The  truth  of  [the  matter 
is  that  any  negotiation  worthy  of  the 
name  always  involves  give  and  take.  Of 
course,  our  diplomats  are  fond  of  telling 
us  that  we  must  only  negotiate  from  "po- 
sitions of  strength."  As  siny  lawyer 
knows,  the  other  negotiator  alteays  wants 
the  same  tactical  advantage,  And  the 
sad  truth  Is  that.  If  we  wait  to  sit  down 
until  each  side  believes  it  occiiples  a  po- 
sition of  strength,  we  may  nevier  sit  down 
at  all.  j 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
adjust  our  basic  frame  of  reference  and 
basic  attitudes  if  we  expect  tb  negotiate 
seriously  In  the  months  ahe^. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  we  chances 
of  our  sitting  down  today  and  working 
out  any  general  master  agiteement  of 
settlement  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  not  feasible.  no|  Is  anyone 
proposing  It  In  this  discussloti.  Tet,  In 
the  past,  some  of  our  people  have  held 
the  view  that  there  was  an  irrepressible 
conflict,  and  that  we  could  fiot  live  In 
the  same  world  with  these  people  and 
could  not  work  out  adjustments  and  ac- 
commodations viith  them.  But  do  not 
the  new  realities  now  dictaie  that  we 
adjust  our  thinking  and  change  these 
attitudes?  Because  if.  Inde*d,  anyone 
believes  there  is  an  irreconcilable  or  an 
irrepressible  confiict,  I  thlxik]  he  should 
advocate  a  preventive  war  as  the  obvious 
and  logical  next  step.  V 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  learn  a  good 
bit  on  this  score  from  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  had  one  a  few  months  ago 
who  won  the  Nobel  prize.  Let  me  read 
a  statement  from  him.  I.  refer,  of 
course,  to  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  of  Can- 
ada, and  quote  part  of  the  speech  he 
gave  when  he  accepted  the  Kobel  prize 
last  fall:  j 

The  stark  and  inescapable  fac|  is  that  to- 
day we  cannot  defend  our  society  by  war 
since  total  war  is  total  destruction,  and  If 
war  Is  xised  as  an  Instrument  of  poUcy 
eventually  we  will  have  total  *ar.  There- 
fore, the  best  defense  of  peace  t«  not  power, 
but  the  removal  of  the  causes  lof  war  and 
International  agreements  whlc^  will  put 
peace  on  a  stronger  foundation  than  the 
terror  of  destruction.  •  •  •  Whit  Is  needed 
Is  a  new  and  vlgorovis  determination  to  vise 
every  technique  of  discussion  ahd  negotia- 
tion that  may  be  available,  or,  liiore  Impor- 
tant, that  can  be  made  avaUal^e.  for  the 
solution  of  the  tangled,  frightening  prob- 
lems that  divide  today,  in  fear  aAd  hoetUlty. 
the  two  power  blocs  and  thereby  endanger 
peace.  We  mtist  keep  on  tryijig  to  solve 
problems,  one  by  one,  stage  by  itage.  If  not 
on  the  basis  of  confidence  and  cooperation, 
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ftt  least  on  that  of  mutual  toleration  and 
■elf -Interest. 

So  what  do  we  suggest?  The  burden 
of  my  remarks  is  not  to  pose  specific  so- 
lutions. I  think  my  colleagiies  have 
adroitly  done  that.  But  we  can  agree, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Dulles  may  be  quite 
right  in  suggesting  that  the  Russians 
are  traveling  the  wrong  road  when  they 
suggest  that  meaningful  agreements 
might  emerge  from  a  summit  confer- 
ence. We  might  agree,  too,  that  tradi- 
tional methods  of  diplomacy — ^local 
agreements  to  ease  local  tensions — 
might  offer  more  hope  than  a  summit 
conference.  Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  In- 
cumbent on  each  of  us  to  help  to  mold 
public  opinion  so  that  reasonable  com- 
promises will  be  upheld. 

We  must  realize  that  when  we  talk 
about  a  compromise  we  necessarily  as- 
sume that  it  involves  a  quid  pro  quo. 
Therefore  It  is  probably  inevitable  that 
the  party  that  does  not  control  the 
Executive  will  criticize  what  we  give, 
and  that  the  party  In  power  will  praise 
.  what  we  gain.  But  that  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  it.  I  think  we  should  try  In 
a  mature  way  to  see  to  It  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  understand  this  whole 
process. 

I  wish  to  commend  again  the  specific 
proposals  put  forward  by  my  colleagues 
today.  And  I  wish  to  commend  those 
who  have  had  the  patience  to  sit  throui^ 
this  discussion  this  afternoon  and  to 
participate  In  It.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  these  are  some  of  the  House's  finest 
moments. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  of  course  concur  not  only  In  his  re- 
marks but  in  the  Ideas  expressed  so 
clearly  and  sincerely  by  the  preceding 
speakers. 

I  should  like  to  paraphrase  what  that 
great  genius  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  said,  a  genius  who 
ushered  the  entire  world  through  the 
door  into  the  atomic  age  In  which  we 
now  live;  not  Just  America  or  Russia 
but  the  whole  world.  This  genius  was 
so  great  in  stature,  so  far  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  most  of  we  ordinary 
V  mortals,  that  it  should  be  the  good  for- 
time  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  merely 
to  be  able  to  say  that  we  lived  and 
walked  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the 
same  time  this  giant  of  an  Intellect  was 
with  us.  For  they  do  not  come  once 
every  100  years  or  even  every  200  years; 
but  perhaps  only  once  In  every  three  or 
four  hundred  years.  This  phenomenal 
mind,  this  tremendous  intellect,  which 
helped  unlock  the  doors  through  which 
passed  the  whole  world  Into  the  atomic 
era,  made.  In  effect,  this  statement  be- 
fore he  passed  away  not  long  ago.  He 
said,  "ETverything  in  the  world  has 
changed  except  our  mode  of  thinking." 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  that  thought 
for  a  moment  or  two  and  stress  this  (me 
thing:  First  of  all,  before  we  can  dis- 
cuss this  whole  problon  of  defense,  se- 
curity, of  how  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
we  must  understand  what  the  atomic 


ace  is.  I  submit  Ur.  Speaker,  that  there 
Is  not  1  out  of  let  tis  say  every  50,000 
of  our  own  dttems  In  America,  the  best 
Informed,  with  the  finest  means  of  mass 
communlcatloin,  of  mechanized  distri- 
bution of  knowledge,  that  knows  what 
the  atomic  age  means.  It  means  the  re- 
lease of  a  power  of  unbelievable  mag- 
nitude. Yet  something  really  under- 
stood by  so  few. 

One  thing  that  really  gave  me  a  Jolt 
when  I  was  home  on  a  12  weeks'  speak- 
ing tour  last  fall  was  that  in  speaking 
not  only  to  a  whole  variety  of  groups,  but 
even  to  students  in  high  schools.  Junior 
colleges,  and  imiversities  I  found  out  oi 
several  thousand  students  not  one  who 
cotild  even  guess  closely  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  destructive  capability  in  a  hydro- 
gen bomb.  I  only  dwell  on  this  one  single 
pomt  because  I  cannot  understand  why 
so  many  know  so  little  about  something 
that  has  been  talked  about  as  much,  has 
been  publicized  as  much  and  written 
about  as  much,  and  even  televised  live 
on  television  as  was  the  hydrogen  bomb 
test  explosion,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  now  occupying  the  chair  [Mr. 
HoLiniLol   knows  far  more  than  any 
of  us  who  have  spoken  here  this  after- 
noon about  the  capability  of  that  awful 
weapon.    Let  me  quickly  give  you  these 
cmnparative  facts.    In  World  War  U — 
and  I  operated  for  some  months  in  heavy 
b<»nbardment — the    biggest    bomb    you 
were  able  to  carry  was  the  blockbuster. 
That  came  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
war.    It  weighed  10  tons.    There  were 
10    tons   of    TNT.    It   took    1    big    4- 
englned  plane  to  take  It  up  In  the  air  with 
10  men  In  that  airplane.   There  you  had 
In  one  bomb  10  tons — of  TNT.    A  few 
months  later  in  August  of  1945  came  the 
first  atom  bomb,  the  equivalent  of  20,000 
tons  of  TNT — 1  airplane.  4  engines,  and  9 
men  in  the  crew — 1  bomb.    Now,  you  had 
in  1  plane  2.000  times  the  destructive 
force  of  the  World  War  n  bomb  of  a  few 
months  earlier.    Then  came  the  hydro- 
gen   bomb.    This    Is    what    not    only 
astoimded   me   but   appalled   me — how 
very  few  people  know  or  fully  realize 
the  fantastic  power  in  one  hydrogen 
bomb.    The  hydrogen  bomb  Is  roughly 
equal  to  fifteen  and  maybe  twenty  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT.    It  is  carried  in  1  air- 
plane by  3  men.    Possibly,  now  it  may 
be  carried  In  a  missile  with  no  wings, 
no  tail  and  no  men — Just  the  missile. 
Fifteen  to  twenty  million  tons  of  TNT  is 
equal  to  several  times  all  the  TNT  bombs 
dropped  by  all  the  combatants  in  World 
War  n.  friend  and  foe  alike  or,  to  other 
words,  at  the  bombing  rate  which  pre- 
vailed in  World  War  n.  if  all  the  air 
forces   of   all   the   combatants,   friend 
and  foe  alike — Germany,  Italy,  Japan. 
America,  Britain,  France,  Canada,  New 
Zealand.  Australia,  and  South  Africa — 
were  to  bomb  1  city  for  16  years,  it  would 
not  quite  do  the  damage  that  1  blast  in 
1  searing    three-milllonths  of  a  second 
would  do.    People  do  not  seen  to  know 
that.    Why  do  I  emphasize  that?    Be- 
cause the  minute  you  understand  this 
unbelievable,  awesome  power,  and  ac- 
cept that  as  a  fact;  and  then  take  a  look 
at  some  of  our  concepts  which  before  the 
atomic  age  had  validity,  you  will  now 
realize  how  many  of  these  concepts  are 


neither  realistie  nor  applicable  In  this 
new  era. 

Now.  suddenly  many  of  our  eoncepts 
no  longer  hold.  If  you  think  it  is  easy 
to  give  way  to  old  concepts,  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  Oredc  phUosopher, 
Aristotle,  was  one  of  the  great  minds  of 
his  time  He  was  a  great  creative,  stim- 
tilating  and  provocative  thinker.  But 
when  he  wandered  off  into  the  field  of 
science,  he  got  a  little  bit  lost  because 
he  engaged  into  the  field  of  science  not 
by  experimentation  but  by  what  is  called 
deductive  reasoning.  He  would  point  to 
2  stones  on  a  table  and  say,  "This  stone 
weighs  2  pounds  and  the  other  stone 
weighs  1  pound.  Now,  anyone  can  see 
that  because  this  2-pound  stone  is  twice 
as  heavy  as  the  other  1-pound  stcme.  It 
will  fall  twice  as  fast  or  fall  twice  as  far 
in  the  same  length  of  time."  That  sim- 
ple statement  was  accepted  as  scientifie 
truth  by  aU  of  the  scholars,  researchers, 
professors  and  learned  writ^v  for  1,000 
years.  Then  came  a  young  man  named 
Galileo,  climbing  up  the  winding  stairs 
in  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  prob- 
ably yielding  more  to  whim,  but  most 
likely  also  thinking  somewhere  along  this 
line  in  the  back  of  his  mind,  as  they  do 
in  basic  research,  he  began  as  many  ot 
us  do  when  we  lean  over  the  ledge  from 
the  top  of  a  high  building  or  peer  down 
a  deep  wdl  or  mine  shaft  to  drop  pebldea, 
note  the  silence  an<l  then  hear  the  plunk 
as  the  pebble  hits  the  ground  or  plunks 
Into  the  water.  He  dropped  a  larger 
pebble,  then  a  smaller  pebble,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  they  all  took  the  same 
length  of  time  to  reach  bottom,  regard- 
less of  their  weight.  From  then  on,  a 
new  scientific  fact  was  proven,  and  the 
old  one,  always  completely  false,  but 
which  had  prevailed  for  1,000  years,  was 
dlsproven  and  discarded. 

Now,  what  are  some  new  concepts 
arising  from  man's  fantastic  capacity  to 
destroy  which  he  now  has.  The  big  one 
is  that  now  no  one  can  win  a  war.  It  is 
a  fact.  Oiu*  military  leaders,  oiu*  own 
President,  the  Russian  leaders  have  said, 
in  effect,  "No  one  can  win  a  war."  This 
is  a  simple  but  startling  statement,  for 
never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
there  been  a  time  when  no  one  could 
win  a  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
one always  won  the  war  sooner  or  later. 
Winning  wars  never  solved  any  long- 
term  problems.  It  usually  created  more 
in  the  long  run.  Have  an  all-out  war 
now,  and  you  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 
There  most  likely  cannot  be  a  "Pearl 
Harbor."  We  may  be  destroyed  and  yet 
within  hours  later  the  would-be  aggres- 
sor could  also  be  destroyed  from  bases 
outside  our  continental  borders.  In  this 
atomic  age  there  can  be  no  neutrals — ^I 
mean,  being  neutral  no  longer  can 
guarantee  them  escape  from  dangerous, 
radioactive,  poisonous  fallout.  There 
is  no  place  to  hide.  You  can  go  into  the 
depths  of  the  darkest  Jungle  In  Africa 
and  even  there  every  bit  of  protoplasm  Is 
subject  to  destruction  from  radioactive 
fallout.  The  gentleman  in  the  chair 
[Mr.  HoLifTELD]  knows  that  from  Infor- 
mation which  he  has  made  available  re- 
peatedly to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
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American  people,  and  be  has  performed 

a  splendid  service. 

Today  there  can  be  no  real  defense, 
unless  we  burrow  deep  Into  the  ground, 
and  that  at  best  would  provide  only 
partial  protection  for  our  people.  More, 
bigger,  and  better  missiles  cannot  give 
us  any  defense;  it  does,  however,  give 
us  deterrence,  which  may  be  a  sort  of  de- 
fense for  a  time,  but  in  case  of  actual 
all-out  war.  the  missiles  give  us  offen- 
sive or  destmction-infiicting  capabilty 
but  cannot  defend  or  protect  our  own 
cities  from  also  being  destroyed  by  the 
enemy.  So  there  is  no  real  defense. 
We  are,  therefore,  improving  our  offense, 
to  give  us  deterrence.  I  agree  we  need 
deterrence  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
deter  anyone  who  may  have  any  notions 
of  destrojring  us.  All  we  can  do  is  assure 
them  that  "we  will  destroy  you  if  you 
destroy  us."  But  such  mutual  deter- 
rence will  in  Itself  give  us  no  peace,  not 
even  peace  of  mind;  nor  does  it  give  us 
any  real  security  nor  insure  us  against 
destruction.  So  while  we  must  keep  our 
deterrent  capability  at  its  greatest  level 
of  effectiveness,  likewise  must  we  realize 
that  this  is  only  a  temporary  holding  ac- 
tion, to  hold  the  line  in  the  military 
arena  of  conflict  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves — ^but  then  our  big  challenge  is 
to  shift  our  long-range  push  into  an- 
other arena — that  of  technical  assist- 
ance, economic  aid,  and  human  relation- 
ships and  imderstanding,  as  the  only 
course  which  can  give  us  hope  to  bring 
about  relative  stability  in  the  troubled, 
unsettled,  and  even  turbulent  areas  of 
the  world,  and  from  tliere  to  push  on 
toward  winning  the  peace.  As  I  said 
earlier,  wars  have  always  been  won  by 
someone  or  other  sooner  or  later  in  time; 
hut  never  before  has  mankind  been  able 
to  win  the  peace.  Now,  in  the  atomic 
age,  man  for  the  first  time  can  no  longer 
win  a  war;  but  out  of  this  grave  threat 
I  see  OUT  greatest  opportunity,  for  now 
man  cannot  only  win  the  peace  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  manldnd.  but 
I  believe  he  will  have  to  win  the  peace  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  it  may  be  his 
only  recourse  to  survival  itself.  I  am 
rather  hurriedly  and  perhaps  in  too  gen- 
eral a  manner  trying  to  point  out  the 
need  for  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of 
things  In  a  world  now  in  which  every- 
thing has  changed  except  our  mode  of 
thinking. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  the 
need  for  accelerating  the  training  of 
more  and  better  scientists.  My  special 
love  in  my  student  days  was  science,  and 
I  majored  in  mathematics  and  chemistry 
and  physics,  so  I  have  a  little  notion  of 
what  goes  into  the  making  of  a  scientist. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  most 
accelerated,  the  best  motivated,  and  the 
most  active  people  in  our  society  are  the 
•dentists.  It  seems  that  the  rest  of  us 
are  the  ones  who  should  be  accelerated, 
and  I  mean  really  accelerated.  A:  first 

to  leftrn  a  little  more  about  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  laboratories  and  the  mizuls  of 
the  scientists;  and  B,  to  learn  not  so 
much  about  the  atom  Itself  a«  about  man 
himself  and  human  understandings  and 
Interrelationships. 

How  can  those  of  us  who  live  in  a  de- 
mocracy harbor  prejudice  and  hatred. 
buUd  up  hatred  to  the  point  where  one 


person  personally  bludgeons  a  I  feUow 
American  citizen  with  his  bare  bands, 
draws  blood,  and  would  bash  his  head  in? 
What  is  the  cause  or  the  source  0f  that 
violence?  If  you  do  not  understand  what 
makes  it  in  o\ir  own  communities,  how 
then  can  we  hope  to  expect  to  under- 
stand the  enraged,  frustrated,  starving, 
unreasoning  mot»  that  roam  the  Middle 
East  and  China.  Scientists  knovf  a  lot. 
it  has  been  said,  about  what  goes  on  in 
the  heart  of  the  atom,  a  lot  more  about 
that  than  most  of  us  know  about  what 
goes  on  in  the  heart  of  a  man  whi4h  mo- 
tivates the  fierce  passions  and  violent  re- 
taliations that  peoples  infiict  upo|i  each 
other. 

Over  the  weekend  the  Presidettt  an- 
nounced that  great  strides  had  been 
made  in  controlling  hydrogen  power. 
There  is  no  insurmountable  problem  to 
that;  the  scientists  will  lick  that  pfoblem 
sooner  or  later;  there  is  no  trouble)  about 
controlling  the  hydrogen  atom;  the  prob- 
lem is  how  to  control  man.  ] 

My  friend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bknti^et]  mentioned  Joh^  Fos- 
ter Dulles.  I  have  great  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.       | 

I  will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  ^ay  on 
this  subject  at  a  future  time,  for  t|3day  I 
have  taken  too  much  of  the  gentleman's 
time  already,  but  let  me  say  juft  this 
about  war.  There  cannot  be  any  victor; 
war  is  no  answer.  The  only  course  we 
seem  to  be  pursuing  now  is  to  prepare  for 
war,  a  war  in  which  there  can  be  ao  vic- 
tor but  which  can  only  be  Mutual 
suicide.  ! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired* 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  10  additional 
minutes.  I  have  the  last  special ,  order, 
and  I  do  not  object.  i 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ijescrv- 
tng  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  during  that  10  minutes? 

Mr.  UDAIiL.  It  is  certainly  B|y  in- 
tention to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  withdraw  my&eser- 
vation  of  objection.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I3  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas?  { 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporeJ  The 
gentleman  may  proceed.  1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  Gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  will  conclude 
hastily.  He  has  been  most  generous 
with  his  time.  I  say  that  10  yean  from 
now,  if  we  continue  at  our  present  rate 
of  spending  for  arms,  we  can  look  back, 
sec  what  we  have  spent  in  the  last  10 
years,  yet  we  will  have  less  defense, 
security,  and  more  threat  of  wai  than 
we  have  now.  ] 

The  answer  is  to  align  ourselves  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  two-thirds  of  thetworld 
who  live  In  a  poverty  too  abject  to  de- 
scribe. In  many  parts  of  the  wortd  the 
poverty  we  are  talking  about,  and  a 
number  of  us  have  seen  it.  in  misety  and 
wretchedness,  goes  beyond  description. 
Scientists  wUl  tell  you  there  are  more 
people  living  in  greater  misery  today 
than  inhabited  the  earth  2,000 ,  years 
ago. 


In  Paris  in  the  last  oentu^  we  saw 
the  great  contradiction  of  sione  walls 
being  imable  to  protect  against  the 
needs  and  the  outcries  of  an  abused 
peasantry.  The  Bastille  fell|  and  the 
modern  weapons  we  are  forgipg  can  no 
more  protect  us  and  save  us  from  de- 
struction than  stone  walls  dould  save 
Marie  Antoinette.  Of  all  the  nonsense 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  experience  that  Prqsident  Ei- 
senhower has  had  abroad,  g^ts  up  and 
tells  the  people  of  his  country,  my  coun- 
try, your  country,  that  we  haite  to  catch 
up  to  the  Russians.  Since  wUen  did  the 
Russians  set  the  criteria  up  to^which  we 
are  to  catch  up.  when  all  we  ^ave  to  do 
is  to  turn  aroimd  and  shift  from  the 
military  area  to  the  economic  and  to 
human  relationships  and  say,  "All  right, 
Russia,  you  have  done  it  scientifically! 
Congratulations.  You  Invested  heavily 
in  that  project  and  now  you  have  it. 
We  congratulate  you.  Nowl  you  do 
something  for  your  people  knd  when 
you  have  done  that  join  us  In  helping 
two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
with  deeds."  Of  course,  we  can  take  the 
lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
ous time  the  gentleman  froia  Arizona 
has  allotted  me. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  most  sobering  and  impressive  con- 
tribution. In  fact,  Mr.  Speai^,  I  have 
often  wondered  if  we  might  |iot  do  the 
cause  of  peace  a  great  service  4f  at  some 
future  time  a  hydrogen-bomb  test  were 
conducted  in  the  presence  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  parliaments  of  t^e  United 
Nations  countries,  and  theirj  ministers 
and  executives  who  deal  with  human  af- 
fairs and  make  international  policies.  I 
think  under  those  circimistances  per- 
haps we  could  get  a  better  quality  of 
negotiating  and  a  more  seriou^  approach, 
to  the  overriding  problem  of  peace. 

Mr.  BETrrLEY.  Mr.  Speak<ir.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UOALL.  I  yield  to  tike  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  j 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  Like  other  Memberf  of  the 
House,  I,  too,  have  enjoyed  the  inspir- 
ing address  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  am  a  Uttle  sorry  he  did  not 
take  it  on  his  own  time  because  I  think 
it  would  be  worthy  of  a  separate  special 
order.  If  he  feels  inclined  to  continue 
his  remarks  in  the  future  and  secures  a 
special  order,  I  will  be  glad  to  be  here 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  Mr.  |>ulles,  our 
foreign  policy,  or  anything  I  else  with 
him. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  ta  the  time 
when  the  gentleman  from  Aifzona  was 
speaking  and  call  attenUon  to  lone  thing 
he  said  and  which  I  know  he  Iwould  not 
want  to  have  misinterpreted.  That  was 
the  point  at  which  he  spoke  labout  the 
necessity  for  a  compromise,  kr  for  ac- 
commodation or  give  and  talce,  and  I 
think  he  even  used  the  word  "appease- 
ment." He  talked  about  a  future  sum- 
mit conference.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  did  not  wi£it  his  re- 
marks to  be  taken  in  the  sen^  that  in 
almost  any  area  of  negotiation  we  might 
be  inclined  to  give  and  to  take,  but  that 
there  are  things  like  the  rig  it  of  the 
Oerman  people  to  have  their  own  gov- 
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anmaii.  the  right  c<  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  have  sdf-govcm- 
ment  of  tbelr  own  choice,  and  things 
like  that.  I  hope  he  will  agree  that 
there  can  and  should  be  no  oomjiromlse 
on  issues  like  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  had  hoped  that  my 
remarks  would  not  receive  any  broader 
construction  than  I  Intended.  I  simiriy 
expressed  the  general  idea  that  in  any 
general  negotiation,  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing, unless  it  is  a  dictated  negotiation, 
there  is  give  and  take.  I  do  not  think 
I  used  the  term  "appeasement"  nor  did 
I  intend  to  inject  it  at  alL  There  are 
certain  things  that,  out  of  prtnciple.  you 
cannot  yield  upon;  otherwise  you  may 
yield  so  much  that  the  cause  of  peace 
Itself  will  be  lost 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  wanted  the  gentle- 
man to  clarify  it  because  I  did  not  wsint 
his  remarks  to  be  subject  to  miainter- 
pretation. 
Mr.  VDAUj.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
I^aeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    I  fed 
that  everybody   must  admit   that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  made  a  vay 
fine  statement  and  that  probably  he  has 
come  the  very  closest  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  aim  at  and  to  hope  for  through 
the  tilings  we  have  been  saying.    Half 
of  the  world's  pcq^ulaiion  today  is  tm- 
committed.    They  do  need  our  help  in 
economic  assistance  so  they  can  rise 
above  the  misery  that  they  now  live  in, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  BuithxkI  said,  there  is  no  hope 
of  victory.    I  was  inspired  and  hopeful 
in  one  of   the   President's   recent  ad- 
dresses— it  was  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address — when    he    threw    the    gantlet 
down  to  the  Soviets  and  said  "Let  us 
get  together  and  wipe  malaria,  heart 
disease,  and  cancer  off  the  face  of  the 
earth."    Four  days  later  the  tranquilizer 
wore  off  when  the  budget  message  came 
in  and  not  6  cents  in  it  for  malaria  re- 
search and  not  5  cents  more  in  it  for 
cancer  and  heart  research  than  in  last 
year's  budget.    And,  if  by  some  diance 
the  Soviets  accept  that  challenge  and 
agree  to  work  on  it  and,  as  the  President 
said,  go  beyond  that  and  work  on  other 
things,  we  are  going  to  have  to  rush 
back  in  here  with  a  supplemental  appro- 
IMTiation  in  order  to  do  the  Uiing  which 
the  President  has  challenged  the  others 
to  do.    We  have  today  seen  a  message 
go  to  the  Congress  on  education — 100 
percent  for  science,  mathematics,  but 
nothing  for  the  humanities.    We  could 
achieve  technological  superiority  which 
is  greater  than  anyone  ever  imagined, 
and  still,  if  we  do  not  have  people  edu- 
cated to  understand  human  beings,  it 
would  be  an  empty  victory.     Suppose, 
for     instance,     some     Soviet     biologist 
comes  forward  next  month  with  a  dis- 
covery in  Mdogy  as  startling  as  was  the 
sputnik  tareakthroogh.    Would  we  then 
have  a  message  mtikinM  vm  to  educate 
404M>0  MolodstA  in  the  next  few  years? 
We  Should  educate  the  whole  man.    I 
agree  aa  far  as  the  President's  educa- 
tion message  goes,  but  It  is  not  bold 
-  snoush.    It  is  not  imaginative  enough, 
and  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough,  be- 
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cause  if  we  do  not  educate  our  peopla 
to  understand  other  people,  their  hope§ 
and  their  aspirations,  then  all  of  the 
tfttfiitisMf  in  the  world  cannot  save  us. 

Mr.  RHODES  at  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
the  statement  he  made  azid  Just  impose 
to  make  one  remark.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  said  that  this  might  turn 
into  a  matter  of  our  society  versus 
theirs.  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin earlier  said  that  we  will  fight  the 
Russians  in  trade  and  technology,  prob- 
ably not  in  war,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  in  his  very  eloquent  speech, 
came  along  with  about  the  same  idea  of 
"war  is  useless."  I  hope  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  right.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that,  as  for  as  this  world  is  concerned, 
war  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  hope 
the  Russians  believe  the  same  way.  I 
am  only  pleased  that  we  have  come  so 
far  in  our  society  that  we  are  able  now 
to  point  to  the  time  when  responsible 
society  can  no  longer  accept  the  idea  of 
a  war;  that  we  can  point  to  the  prob- 
abilty  that  the  Russian  nation,  preda- 
tory though  it  be,  now  feels  that  it  can- 
not win  a  war  without  itself  being  de- 
stroyed. 

This  is  due  to  two  things:  First,  our 
deterrent  power,  even  though  it  has  been 
oft  maligned  the  last  few  weeks;  and, 
second,  the  strong  allies  which;  our 
equally  oft  maligned  diplomacy  has 
givox  us.  This  is  why  oui  society  may 
vie  with  theirs  in  leadership,  moral  and 
political,  in  production,  and  in  provid- 
ing the  good  things  of  life  to  o\ir  re- 
spective citiaenry.  We  are  glad  for  this 
sta«£  of  affairs.  In  a  true  struggle  such 
as  this,  free  men  will  always  win. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Arizona  and  Minnesota  for  their 
absorbing  remarlcs.  I  agree  implicitly 
that  there  is  no  alternative  for  peace  in 
the  world  today.  The  vast  amounts  of 
money  which  we  and  other  nations  are 
devoting  to  devising  ever -ghastlier 
means  of  destroying  humankind  at  best 
serve  only  to  create  a  deterrent — a 
deterrent  based  upon  the  fear  which  all 
of  us  share  of  setting  off  the  total  an- 
nihilation which  is  now  at  our  disposal. 
This  is  the  avenue  to  neitlier  peace  nor 
security.  Yet.  lacking  an  affirmative 
policy  for  true  peace  and  security,  it  is 
an  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impact  whidi  recent 
Soviet  technological  achievements  have 
had  on  the  American  scene  continues  to 

be  beyond  calculation.  We  are  still 
caught  in  a  backwash  of  confused  reac- 
tion with  everyone  acreed  that  we  must 
marrtkal  our  forces.  But  we  stiU  have  no 
disoemible  direction  or  national  poUey 
to  guide  us. 

TMs.  of  course.  Is  the  price  of  com- 
placency. Instead  of  being  given  fact- 
ual   information    upon    which    public 


opinion  depends,  the  American  peoiUe 
have  instead  been  spoon-fed  an  assort- 
ment of  half-truths  aiad  distortions,  the 
soothing  syrup  upon  which  false  hoiws 
are  based. 

It  has  <rften  been  said  that  we  can  lose 
the  cold  war  without  the  firing  of  a  shot* 
and  I  can  think  of  no  greater  contribut- 
ing factor  to  such  a  fate  than  the  de- 
liberate and  willful  witliholding  of  in- 
formation from  a  free  people. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message  we 
vrere  told  by  our  President  that  *^we  are 
probably  scHuewhat  behind  the  Soviets 
In  some  areas  of  long-range  ballistic  de- 
velopment." But  the  secret  Gailher  re- 
port, the  Rockefeller  report,  and  the 
sworn  testimony  of  many  witnesses  be- 
fore Congressional  committees  indicates 
that  there  is  no  "probably^  about  it — and 
that  the  fact  of  Soviet  superiority  gott 
even  beyond  long-range  ballistic  missnes. 
Unless  we  understand  this  fact,  we  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  grasp  Implications 
which  are  every  bit  as  important  and  are 
already  beginning  to  cast  their  ugly 
shadows. 

We  must  anticipate,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested earlier,  that  the  phenomenal 
scientific  and  technological  advances 
which  the  Soviets  have  made  will  be  used 
as  a  ba(&drop  for  tremendously  increased 
econcmic  and  political  warfare  by  the 
Russians  outside  of  the  Communist  orbit 
Those  who  think  that  ^>utnik  can  be 
answered  merely  by  an  increase  in  our 
defense  expenditures  by  $2  billion  or 
$3  billion  are  guilty  of  the  most  danger- 
ous kind  of  delusion.  It  takes  no  great 
insight  to  know  that  one  of  tlL.  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  close  economic  and  political 
ties  with  non-Communist  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  underdeveloped  cxHintries 
which  today  hold  a  balance  of  world 
power. 

What  I  am  saying  Is,  of  coiu-se,  that  the 
Job  of  protecting  our  national  security 
goes  much  further  than  the  successful 
development  of  modem  weapons.  It  re- 
quires a  readiness  on  the  part  of  free 
people  to  do  battle  in  the  political  field, 
the  economic  field,  and  even  the  cultural 
field — wherever  the  shadow  of  imperial- 
istic communism  threatens  free  people. 
And  for  lasting  security,  it  requires  at 
the  same  time  a  genuine  and  realistic  ef- 
fort to  work  toward  effective  disarma- 
ment and  peaceful  solutions  to  the  global 
problems  which  confront  us. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  country  has  the  Inherent 
strength  to  tackle  this  Job  successfully. 
But  this  strength  cannot  be  dissipated  as 
it  has  so  dangerously  been  in  the  past  by 
denying  the  American  people  fun  ac- 
cess to  accurate  information  concerning 
their  national  and  International  affairs. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  accu- 
rate information  has  been  more  ewsentJal 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democracy. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, I  regret  to  say,  falls  to  recognise 
the  Importance  of  this  fad  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appears  to  be  a  real  qnes- 
tlon  as  to  whether  or  not  omr  top  admin- 
istration Officials  are  themselves  well  In- 
formed. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fhmt-page  steer 
which  aiypeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
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last  Thursday  over  the  byline  of  a  reli- 
able staff  reporter,  Warren  Unna.  Mr. 
Unna  reported  that — 

Preoident  Etsenliowar  has  ordered  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to  append  maps  and 
red  arrows  to  It*  dally  dlgeets  U  CIA  expect* 
tbem  to  be  read. 

According  to  ISx.  Unna's  soiirces.  CIA 
Director  Allen  W.  ZXilles  complained  to 
the  President  that  there  was  little  use  of 
having  a  large  Government  Intelligence 
Agency,  devoting  its  full  energies  to  ap- 
praising foreign  intelligence,  if  policy- 
makers within  the  administration  were 
ignorant  of  its  findings. 

The  President  is  said  to  have  com- 
plained that  the  reports  were  "far  too 
I>onderous  to  read":  axul  that  there 
should  be  headline  simimarles  and  briefer 
text  discussions  with  red  arrows  and 
maps  appended  to  make  the  reading 
matter  more  palatable. 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  as- 
sured Dulles  that  when  these  steps  were 
taken,  orders  will  be  given  for  the  ad- 
ministration's top  25  or  30  policsrmakers 
to  read  the  daily  intelligence  reports  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  first  of 
such  reports.  All  of  us  have  heard  about 
Allen  Dulles'  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Subcommittee  last  No- 
vember to  the  effect  that  Russian  ad- 
tances  in  missiles  and  satellites  had  long 
lieen  predicted  in  CIA's  daily  intelligence 
summaries. 

While  it  is  true  that  Press  Secretary 
Hagerty  has  denied  much  of  what  Mr. 
Unna  reported  in  his  story,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  little  indication  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  our  top  admin- 
istration ofiQclals.  What  we  do  know  for 
certain  is  that  Congres»  has  not  been 
given  benefit  of  information  available  to 
these  officials  through  our  complex  in- 
formation-gathering'  and  Intelligence 
sources. 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  such  information  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary and  f  vmdamental  to  timely  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  is  responsive 
to  the  demands  of  our  Nation's  progress 
and  security. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  establishment  of 
a  national  scholarship  program  for  col- 
lege students  pursuing  scientific  and  edu. 
cational  careers.  This  bill  received  an 
adverse  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and, 
therefore,'  no  hearings  were  scheduled. 
Today,  of  course,  the  administration  is 
beating  its  chest  for  just  such  a  program. 
Why  is  it  that  administration  leaders, 
until  only  a  few  months  ago.  consistently 
opposed  such  legislation?  Going  one 
step  further,  why  did  the  President  or  his 
immediate  deputies  not  advise  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  the  urgent  need  of 
undertaking  the  program  which  we  today 
recognize  as  being  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional survival? 

Is  the  explanation — as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Unna — ^that  top  administration 
oCBicals  simply  foimd  CIA  reports  too 
dry  or  too  long  to  wade  through — and 
were  therefore  unaware  of  the  situation 
which  we  today  view  with  such  alarm? 
The  only  other  explanation  is  that  top 


administration  officials  knew  the^  facts 
but  deliberately  withheld  them :  from 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Whichever  the  reason,  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  faUure  of  Executive 
responsibility.  • 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  breakdown  then  the  one  (which 
has  withheld  critically  importanjt  CIA 
information  from  the  Congress  j>f  the 
United  States.  J 

One  question  which  we  must  answer 
is  whether  the  legislative  brancn  must 
continue  to  depend  upon  the  goodwill 
and  confidence  of  the  executive  branch 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  CIA 
information.  This  situation  has  already 
led  us  beyond  the  point  of  absmrdity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  again  suggest 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a'  joint 
House-Senate  Committee  on  rt)reign 
Intelligence.  I  hope  that  I  can  look  for 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  here  today 
on  legislation  which  I  shall  intfoduce 
later  in  the  week  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wjsh  to 
again  commend  my  colleagues  oi  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  positive  Contri- 
butions they  liave  made  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  position  of  our 
country  today.  In  the  candor  of  today's 
discussions  rests  the  hope  of  tomqrrow's 
solutions. 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN 
ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  kjhder 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  or(  Mon- 
day, January  20,  1958.  the  8ii?reme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  decision 
involving  cases  which  had  been  brought 
by  small-business  men  against  tke  na- 
tionwide big  businesses  operated  py  the 
Carnation  Co.  and  Safeway  Stored.  Inc.. 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  held  that  8e<^lon  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  canliot  be 
used  by  small-business  men  as  j  basis 
for  proceedings  against  the  big  busi- 
nesses who  discriminate  in  price  jto  the 
destruction  of  small  and  independent 
business  enterprises.  T 

The  effect  of  that  decision  Is  t#  limit 
the  use  of  section  3  of  the  Rotalnson- 
Patman  Act  to  criminal  cases  instituted 
by  the  Government.  | 

Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patmkn  Act 
provides:  j 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged 
In  commerce,  in  the  cciirse  of  sucft  com- 
merce, to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist  In,  any 
transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to  sell;  which 
discriminates  to  his  knowledge  against  com- 
petitors of  the  purchaser,  in  that,  atiy  dls- 
coimt,  rebate,  allowance,  or  advertislag  serv- 
ice charge  is  granted  to  the  purchaser  over 
and  above  any  discount,  rebate,  aUdwance, 
or  advertising  service  charge  available  at 
the  time  of  such  transaction  to  said  com- 
petitors in  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods  of  like 
grade,  quality,  and  quantity;  to  sell,  or  con- 
tract to  seU,  goods  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  prices  lower  than  those  exacted 
by  said  person  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition, 
or  eliminating  a  competitor  in  such  part  of 
the  United  States;  or,  to  sell,  or  contract  to 
seU.  goods  at  unreasonably  low  prices  jf  or  the 


ptvpoM  of  destroying  oompetitlob  or  •liml- 

natlng  a  competitor.  | 

Any  person  violating  any  of  tli4  provlslona 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  oonvletlon  ther^ 
of,  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  im« 
priaonment  not  more  than  1  ywir.  or  both. 

In  the  cases  which  were  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  Monday,  etnall  busl. 
ness  concerns:  namely,  the  Nashville 
Milk  Co.  and  Vance,  had  {proceeded 
against  Carnation  Co.  and]  Safeway 
Stores.  Inc.,  on  the  charge  i  that  the 
latter  had  discriminated  in  price  and 
in  that  connection  had  madfe  sales  at 
unreasonably  low  prices  for  th0  purposes 
of  destroying  competition,      i 

WhUe  the  decision  of  thel  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Carnation  Co.  fmd  Safe- 
way Stores,  Inc.,  cases  affek:ted  only 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pafcman  Act, 
nevertheless  small  business  coiicems  will 
be  affected  seriously  and  adversely  by  the 
decision.  It  is  now  clear  that  small 
businessmen  will  not  be  permitted  to 
proceed  under  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  in  the  future  In  aH  effort  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  monopolistic  price  discrimina- 
tions such  as  are  made  unlawful  only  by 
the  terms  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

The  ruling  of  the  Suprelne  Court 
means  that  under  the  existing  law  small 
and  independent  business  concerns  will 
not  be  permitted  to  use  secticfci  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  in  brocedings 
against  unlawful  selling  at  imreasonably 
low  prices  even  though  such  practices  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  monopolies. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  23, 
1958.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  10243, 
which  would  remedy  that  sitijiatlon.  It 
would  amend  section  1  of  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  so  as  to  provid^  that  the 
term  "antitrust  laws"  as  us^  therein 
would  be  taken  to  include  sectipn  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  In  thut  way  mo- 
nopolistic discriminations  in  price  and 
other  similar  unlawful  restrictions  and 
monopolies  prohibited  by  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  would 'be  placed 
in  the  same  status  as  oUier  monopolistic 
practices  now  prohibited  by  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Acts.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows:  r 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  firs^  paragraph 
of  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  ligainst  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopoll^B,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  Octotler  16.  1914 
(15  U.  S.  C.  12),  Is  amended  by  liiwrtlng  im- 
mediately before  "and  also  this  act"  the  fol- 
lowing: "section  3  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  ict  entitled 
"An  act  to  supplement  existing  liiws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  16.  1814, 
as  amended  (U.  8.  C.  title  16,  b^.  18).  and 
for  other  purposes.'  approved  Junle  19.  198S." 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  provides  for 
nothing  more  than  what  mafiy  under- 
stood the  Robinson-Patman  Act  pro- 
vided for  when  it  was  overwhelmingly 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  193<.  For  ex- 
ample, our  colleague,  the  kentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  dLLnf.  now  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Oommittee. 
stated  his  agreement  with  that  view.  In 
a  discussion  of  that  section  oa  the  floor 
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of  the  House,  the  following  exchange  of 
remarks  took  place : 

Mr.  Hakcocx  of  New  York.  If  a  vendor 
U  found  guilty  of  discrimination  as  pro- 
vided In  thla  bill,  is  he  subject  to  the  ag- 
grieved party  for  damages  or  has  he  com- 
mitted a  crime  and  subjected  himself  to 
penalty? 

Mr.  Cellcx.  If  he  violates  the  Borah -Van 
Nuys  provision  or  the  other  provision  of  the 
bill  he  is  subject  to  penalties  of  a  criminal 
nature  and  has  conunitted  an  offense. 

Mr.  Hakcock  of  New  York.  Would  he 
also  be  liable  for  triple  damages? 

Mr.  CFi.T.ia  And  he  would  also  have  to 
respond  In  triple  damages  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton  Act.  Anyone  aggrieved 
can  sue.     (80  Congbsssional  Rbcokd  9430.) 

As  noted,  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  an  amendment  au- 
thored by  Senators  Borah  and  Van  Nuys. 
Therefore,  I  personally  did  not  talce  the 
position  that  they  intended  their  amend- 
ment to  apply  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act.  However.  I  made  it  clear 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  defi- 
nition of  antitrust  laws  as  set  forth  in 
section  I  of  the  Clayton  Act  should  be 
amended  so  that  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  section  3  being  thus  embraced 
as  a  part  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  last 
Monday  in  the  Carnation  Company  and 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc..  cases  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  act  without  delay  to 
accomplish  what  I  have  so  often  here- 
tofore recommended.  We  must  act  to 
save  from  destruction  thousands  of  small 
and  independent  businessmen.  Big 
business  is  now  free  to  discriminate  by 
selling  at  unreasonably  low  prices  m 
some  sections  of  the  country  while  hold- 
ing their  prices  high  in  other  areas.  In 
doing  that,  they  destroy  the  little  fel- 
lows and  create  monopolies  to  the  detri- 
ment of  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  receiving 
complaints  from  small-business  men. 
The  complaints  are  coming  in  from 
Texas.  Kartsas,  Missouri,  Kentucky.  Illi- 
nois, and  many  otlier  States,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  large  nationwide  distributors 
of  milk  are  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
price  discrimination  to  eliminate  their 
small,  local  independent  competitors. 
Recently,  your  House  Small  Business 
Committee  held  a  hearing  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  heard  testimony  from  small-busi- 
ness representatives  that  large  nation- 
wide distributors  were  discriminating  in 
price.  In  that  connection  it  was  shown 
they  had  Just  been  selling  milk  in  Dallas 
at  prices  as  much  as  18  cents  per  gallon 
below  cost  while  holding  the  price  high 
in  other  areas.  It  was  alleged  that  such 
discriminations  were  being  practiced  to 
eliminate  small-business  concerns  who 
had  undertaken  to  sell  milk  to  consum- 
ers in  Dallas  at  nondiscriminatory  prices 
lower  than  the  prices  which  had  been 
charged  consiuners  in  the  area  by  the 
large  nationwide  distributors.  It  was 
alleged  that  such  discriminations  were 
being  practiced  to  eliminate  the  small 
distributors  and  that  the  large  nation- 
wide distributors  would  then  proceed  to 
charge  the  consimiers  in  Dallas  a  high 
noncompetitive  and  monopolistic  price 
for  milk. 

The  hearings  were  held  in  Dallas  on 
December  30  and  31.  1957.    Since  that 


date,  we  have  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  other  small-business  con- 
cerns about  similar  practices  involving 
some  of  the  same  large  nationwide  dis- 
tributors in  milk.  One  of  the  com- 
plaints we  have  is  to  the  effect  that  in 
one  inuMirtant  area  the  natioawide  dis- 
tributors had  cut  the  price  of  milk  to  14 
cents  per  half  gallon.  In  that  area,  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  milk  caimot 
afford  to  sell  it  for  less  than  about  45 
cents  per  gallon.  Thus,  the  small  dis- 
tributors are  complaining  that  under 
the  pressm*es  of  those  monopolistic  prac- 
tices, they  are  going  brolce  and  will  be 
compelled  to  quit  business. 

This  matter  is  urgent.  It  demands 
serious  and  Immediate  consideration. 
The  law  must  not  be  left  as  it  is  at 
present  providing  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  can  be  used  only 
in  criminal  cases  lu-osecuted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  De- 
partment ol  Justice  has  not  enforced 
and  has  no  intention  to  enforce  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as  a 
criminal  law  against  predatory  pricing 
practices. 

In  1954  the  Attorney  General's  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 
Laws  made  a  report  in  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that: 

Although  Congress  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  local  United  States 
attorneys  to  enforce  section  8,  public  en- 
forcement organs  have  largely  forsaken  this 
law.  •  •  • 

The  Oovemmenf^  reluctance  to  enforce 
section  3  has  relegated  ita  enforcement  to 
private  treble  damage  UUgants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thus  it  is  shown  that  sec- 
tion 3,  on  the  one  hand,  stands  unen- 
forced by  the  only  Government  agency 
with  authority  to  enforce  it  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  now  been  made  other- 
wise unenforclble.  Even  those  victim- 
ized as  a  result  of  its  violations  are 
denied  the  right  to  proceed  linder  it. 

Small-business  men  throughout  the 
country  are  looking  to  us  now  to  help 
them  on  this  matter.  H.  R.  10243  pro- 
vides a  moans  to  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. I  earnestly  urge  that  it  be  taken 
up.  ccmsidered,  and  passed  witlK)ut  de- 
lay. ^^_^__^^ 

RAISING  THE  PRIVATE  DEBT 
LIMIT— THE  BANKERS'  PLAN  VER- 
SUS  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  about  to  reduce 
reserve  requirements  of  member  banks. 
The  signs  are  clear.  A  longtime  ob- 
server of  the  banking  trade  can  read 
these  signs  as  clearly  as  the  old-fashioned 
seaman  can  read  the  signs  that  a  storm 
is  blowing  up  at  sea. 

The  only  questions  remainmg  open 
are  the  exa^  timing  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  act  and,  what  is  of 
more  interest  in  finai>cial  circles,  the 
exact  amount  of  new  money  which  the 
Board  will  allow  the  private  commercial 
banks  to  create. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  last  Tues- 
day carries  a  feature  article  by  one  of  its 
staff   reporters,    Mr.   John   A.   Grimes. 


which  gives  a  very  clear  account,  and  I 
think  an  accurate  account,  of  the  way 
this  matter  is  shaping  up.  Mr.  Grimes 
said: 

The  Board  already  has  decided.  Informally 
If  not  by  actual  vote,  to  free  more  funds  for 
ioT>rf>ng  Bight  now,  offlctala  are  working  on 
a  precise  formula  for  lowering  reserve  re- 
quirements at  banks  in  different -sized  cities. 

While  the  exact  timing  of  the  forthcoming 
move  cant  be  pinpointed,  officials  say  it  can 
be  expected  within  the  i>ext  few  nxmths.  It 
could  come  much  aooner  If  the  Board  agrees 
quickly  on  a  specific  plan. 

As  to  the  timing  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  act.  of  course,  no  one 
can  say  with  certainty.  Bfr.  Grimes  has 
said  that  It  is  expected,  though  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  drop  in  reserve  require- 
ments will  be  timed  to  coincide  with  an 
offering  of  secmitles  by  the  Treasury. 
And  he  adds: 

The  Treasury  offering  would  give  the 
banks  an  at-least-temporary  outlet  for  their 
suddenly  inflated  supply  of  credit.  IiBter, 
If  the  hoped-for  rise  in  bualneaa  loan  de- 
mand materialized,  tb«  banks  coukt  sell 
Treasury  seenrittes  to  raise  funds. 

I  fully  agree  that  all  of  the  signs  are 
adding  up  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
reserves  to  be  made  on  or  about  the  time 
When  the  Treasury  offers  new  securities 
under  the  increased  debt  limit.  Last 
wedc  when  we  debated  the  debt  increase 
bin,  some  of  the  Members  objected  to  a 
suggestion  I  made  for  having  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  buy  ttjc  new  securities, 
and  they  objected  for  the  reason,  they 
said,  that  this  would  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  create  $5  billion  <A. 
new  money  which,  my  frloxls  pointed 
out,  would  be  inflationary.  I  tried  to 
point  out  at  that  time  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  my  suggestion  would  be  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  allow  the 
private  commercial  banks  to  create  new 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  bonds, 
and,  furthermore,  the  Board  would  most 
protxibly  allow  the  banks  to  create  a 
great  deal  more  new  money  than  tt 
actually  needed  to  buy  $5  billion  worth 
of  securities.  In  either  ease,  further- 
more, whether  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Board  created  the  new  money,  or  the 
private  banks  create  the  new  money,  the 
mcmey  will  be  created  on  the  credit  of 
the  Nation.  The  principle  is  exactly  the 
same  and  the  mathematics  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  only  differences  are,  first, 
pelling  the  new  securities  directly  to  the 
Fedoral  Reserve  System  would  have 
saved  the  Oovenmient  $163  million  a 
year  in  interest  charges;  and  second, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  allow  the 
private  banks  to  create  a  much  larger 
amount  of  new  mcuiey  than  the  Board 
would  have  created  in  buying  the  new 
securities. 

The  reason  for  allowing  the  banks  to 
create  more  money  than  is  needed  to 
buy  the  new  securities  is  that  this  will 
be  merely  one  step  in  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  a  new  standard, 
and  a  new  low  in  reserve  requirements. 
The  bankers'  lobby  has  been  pushing 
this  program  and  become  more  and  more 
demanding.  It  has  been  working  on  all 
fronts,  exerting  its  influence  through 
all  the  channels  of  public  (pinion,  and. 
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of  course,  the  bankers  usually  get  these 
days  whatever  they  go  after. 

My  best  guess  is  that  the  amount  of 
reserves  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  free  in  its  next  announce- 
ment,  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.2  billion-  This  will  allow  the  private 
commercial  banks  to  create  up  to  $7.2 
billion  of  new  money. 

My  estimate  is  based,  first,  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  reserves  of  the  cental 
city  reserve  banks— that  is  the  banks  of 
New  York  and  Chicago— will  be  cut  from 
the  present  20  percent  of  demand  de- 
posits down  to  a  level  of  18  percent  of 
demand  deposits.  According  to  Mr. 
Grimes'  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, these  benefits  for  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  banks  appear  already  to  have 
been  decided  upon,  and  the  holdup  now 
Is  that  the  Board  has  not  quite  decided 
on  the  benefits  !or  the  reserve  city  banks 
and  the  coiuitry  banks.  My  own  guess 
is  that  the  Board  will  ultimately  decide 
that  It  would  not  look  right  to  reduce 
reserves  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  without  making  some  reduction 
for  the  other  banks,  and  thus  it  will  prob- 
ably reduce  the  other  banks  by  1  per- 
centage point. 

Required  reserves  are  the  percentage 
of  a  bank's  deposits  which  it  must  keep 
in  reserve,  to  meet  possible  depositors' 
demands  for  their  money.  Most  of  the 
deposits  are.  of  cowse,  demand  deposits 
and  the  principal  agitation  is  directed 
at  reductions  of  required  reserves  on  de- 
mand deposits.  At  present,  required 
reserves  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  are  20  percent  of  demand  deposits; 
required  reserves  at  reserve  city  banks 
are  18  percent  of  demand  deposits;  and 
required  reserves  at  country  banks  are  12 
percent  of  demand  deposits.  Required 
reserves  against  time  deposits  are  5  per- 
cent at  all  banks. 

The  fact  that  required  reserves  are 
higher  at  the  reserve  city  banlcs  than  at 
country  banks,  and  even  higher  at  the 
central  city  banks,  is  traditional  and 
for  sound  reasons.  One  of  the  reasons 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  coimtry 
banks  habitually  redeposlt  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  deposits  with  the  reserve 
city  banks,  and  the  reserve  city  banks  in 
turn  redeposlt  a  large  portion  of  their 
deposits  with  the  central  reserve  city 
banks.  Dififerent  percentages  of  required 
reserves  for  the  three  classes  of  banks 
are  provided  for  in  the  statute,  which 
specifies  both  the  maximum  and  the 
minimum  required  reserves  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  may  set  for  each 
class  of  bank. 

THS  BANKKBS'  $83  BILLION  PROG&AIC 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
has  in  operation  a  plan  for  reducing  re- 
quired reserves  at  all  banks  to  10  per- 
cent  of  demand  deposits  and  to  2  per- 
cent of  time  deposits.  The  plan  calls  for 
reductions  in  successive  stages,  but  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  10  percent 
for  demand  deposits  and  2  percent  for 
time  deposits  within  5  years.  The  plan 
is  fully  set  out  in  the  February  1957 
Issue  of  Banking,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
official  journal  of  the  American  Bankers 
Assodation.  The  plan  was  drawn  up  by 
the  ABA'S  ecoliomic  policy  commission. 
The  nub  of- the  plan  is  set  out  in  sum- 


mary form  in  the  issue  of 
mentioned  as  follows: 

Wliat  the  commission's  study 

Reduce  reserve  i^qxilrements  to  10  beroent 
for  demand  depoelte  and  2  percent  fqr  time 
deposits. 

liCake  these  requirements  uniform  |for  all 
Federal  Reserve  member  t>anks. 

Include  vault  cash  as  part  of  legal  reserves. 

Give  the  Reserve  Board  discretionary  au- 
thority to  raise  the  reserve  percentage  for 
demand  deposits  to  12  percent  or  tq  lower 
It  to  8  percent.  1 

Set  a  tentative  target  date  of  5  years  for 
the  aooompllshment  of  these  changes,  with 
provision  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  f\ill  authority  to  extend  the  j  target 
date  by  a  year  at  a  time  if  in  its  Judgment 
such  extension  proves  desirable. 

To  achieve  the  ultimate  objective  of 
this  plan  will,  I  might  point  ot|t,  re- 
quire new  legislation.  New  legi^tion 
will  be  necessary  becaure  the  perce|itages 
of  reserve  requirements  which  the  ABA 
expects  to  achieve  are  considerably  be- 
low the  minimums  specified  in  thie  law, 
in  several  instances.  ' 

MONKT  CRXATED  ON  CaXOIT  OF  THZ  N4|nON 

But  I  beUeve  the  Members  may  be  in- 
terested m  these  reductions  to  reserve 
requirements,  even  before  they  rea^h  the 
level  where  new  legislation  will  pe  re- 
quired. The  potot  is  that  whA  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  takes  an  action 
which  allows  the  private  commercial 
banks  to  create  new  money,  it  is,  in  ef- 
fect. Congress  that  is  acting  to  create  the 
new  money.  Or  to  state  the  mattet  more 
precisely,  when  the  private  commercial 
banks  of  the  country  create  new  money, 
they  are  creattog  this  money  oti  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  and  they  are  using 
a  delegation  of  power  which  is  assigned 
and  reserved  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  stated  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

rem  CKNTHAL  RESKSVX  CITT  BANKS 

The  greatest  amovmt  of  steam  Is  now 
behtod  a  reduction  to  reserve  require- 
ments for  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks,  a  reduction  from  20  percent  to 
18  percent  of  demand  deposits.  TJo  cite 
an  example,  there  is  a  report  iik  this 
month's  issue  of  Banking  that  onejof  the 
committees  ol  the  New  York  Chfcmber 
of  Commerce — the  quite  tofluential  com- 
mittee on  finance  and  currencir — re- 
cently passed  a  resolutiton  calling  for 
this  reduction.  This  resolution}  pro- 
claims  that,  and  I  quote,  "such  aj  move 
would  create  credit  resources  f<|r  the 
communities  served  by  the  centrttl  re- 
serve city  bank";  then  the  resolution 
estimates,  correctly,  that  the  proposed 
reduction  will  free  "some  $500  million" 
of  bank  reserves  as  a  base  for  lo4ns  to 
two  cities,  Chicago  and  New  YorlT^ty. 

Let  me  tovite  the  Members'  attebtion, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  the  ways  to  Which 
money  is  created,  and  to  what  this  one- 
half  blUlon  dollars  of  reserves  whl^h  the 
bankers  expect  to  "free"  will  maan  to 
the  banktog  communities. 

FB&CnONAL  SKSSKVI  BTSTKIC 

•nie  System  has  a  variety  of  wakrs  for 
putting  new  money  toto  the  bafnking 
system.  The  most  important  wiy,  in 
practice,  is  by  purchastog  Ooveriment 
securities,  through  its  open  market  ac- 
count.    Then  there  are  several    ntoor 


ways  by  which  the  Ssrstem  jputs  new 
money  toto  the  private  banki,  such  as 
through  loans  to  its  member  binks.  But 
a  major  portion  of  the  money  to  exist- 
ence at  any  one  time  is  created  by  the 
private  commercial  banks,  "rhis  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  the  fraotlonal  re- 
serve system  under  which  the  commer- 
cial banks  operate. 

The  Justification  for  the  fractional 
reserve  system,  according  to  the  theory. 
Is  that  the  supply  of  money  automati- 
cally tocreases  or  decreases  with  the  de- 
mand for  money.  Withto  brMd  limita 
the  banks  may  tocrease  the  naoney  sup- 
ply, so  long  as  acceptable  creditors  are 
willing  to  borrow  at  the  rates  being 
charged. 

In  actual  practice,  furthem^ore,  such 
a  multiplication  of  deposits,  to;  about  the 
full  maximum,  has  been  the  case  over 
the  past  few  years.  In  other  words,  the 
banks  have  had  little  or  nq  free  re- 
serves— reserves  against  whi^  further 
loans  could  be  maSle — to  this  period. 

In  reality.  3  different  classei  of  banks 
have  different  minimum  reserve  re- 
quirements. For  very  good  reasons  hav- 
tog  to  do  with  the  way  coumry  banks 
deposit  funds  with  Reserve  city  banks, 
and  Reserve  city  banks  deposii  fimds.  to 
turn,  with  the  so-called  centrfd  Reserve 
city  banks.  Reserve  city  banks  are  re- 
quired to  matotato  a  higher  percentage 
of  reserves  than  country  btnks.  and 
central  Reserve  city  banks  art  required 
to  matotato  a  higher  percentage  than 
Reserve  city  banks.  No  clas$  of  bank 
has  a  requirement  of  exactly  16  percent. 
Oivtog  due  weight  to  where  th|e  deposits 
are.  however,  the  average  wotks  out  to 
16  percent.  , 

The  proposal  which  is  being  pushed 
at  the  moment  is.  as  I  have  Indicated, 
to  reduce  reserve  requirement^  only  for 
the  banks  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 
These  are.  of  course,  the  biggest  and 
most  powerful  banks,  run  by  the 
smartest  and  most  influential  bankers. 
But  the  present  proix>sal  is  onl|r  one  step 
in  the  American  Bankers  Association 
long-run  campaign  to  keep  reducing  all 
reserve  requirements — with  an  ultimate 
objective  of  10  percent.  ] 

BANKS  FBXE  USE  OF  $63  BILLION  MDBS  MOXXT 

Recently  I  wrote  Chairmah  Martto 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  4nd  asked 
him  what  reductog  required  reserves  to 
10  percent  would  mean  to  terins  of  ex- 
pansion of  bank-created  mon^  Using 
bank  deposits  as  of  October  1957  as  a 
basis  for  his  computation.  Chairman 
Martto  replied,  on  November  22,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

If  required  reserves  against .  demand  de- 
posita  were  reduced  to  10  percent,  the 
amount  of  required  reserves  aft  released 
($6,345  million)  would  permit  ati  that  level 
of  required  reserves  a  potential  increase  In 
loans  and  investments  of  membe^  banks  of 
up  to  10  times  that  amount,  or  $63  billion. 
At  the  end  of  September  1957,  loans  and 
Investmenta  af  member  banks  tbtaled  S139 
billion.  j 

In  Other  words,  when  required  re- 
serves are  reduced  to  below  1$  percent, 
the  banks  may  tiien  create  money  at  a 
ratio  greater  than  $6  to  eachT$l  of  re- 
serves freed  for  lending.  Ati  the  re- 
quired reserve  rate  of  10  percent,  the 
potential  increase  to  bank  loans  and  to- 
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vestments  is  10  to  1.  So,  If  and  when 
the  bankers'  lobby  achieves  its  goal,  the 
banks  may  create  another  $63  billion  on 
which  they  will  collect  toterest  rates 
and  loan  fees. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  how 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  might  meet 
this  problem. 

The  private  commercial  banks  are 
not,  of  course,  the  sole  creators  of 
money.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
also  creates  money;  and  it  has  a  variety 
of  ways  of  regulating  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  private 
banks  may  create.  In  practice  the  most 
usual  and  the  most  important  way  by 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  adds 
to,  or  subtracts  f nxn.  the  money  supp^. 
is  through  the  operations  of  its  Open 
Market  Committee  to  New  York.  When 
the  Open  Market  Committe  buys  secu- 
rities of  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  banks,  it  creates  money  and  adds  to 
the  credit  supply  in  the  commercial 
banks.  Converse^,  when  it  sells  Oov- 
emment  securities,  it  contracts  the 
money  supply.  The  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee does  not.  incidentally,  buy  or  sell 
Government  securities  to  direct  trades 
with  its  member  banks;  it  buys  and  sells 
to  a  selected  group  of  big  securities 
brokers  who.  to  turn,  buy  or  sell  the 
securities  to  the  member  banks.  But 
the  result  is  the  same,  insofar  as  they 
affect  the  money  supply.  When  the 
Open  Market  Committee  buys  Govern- 
ment securities,  the  banlcs  then  have  an 
increase  in  deposits,  which  they  may 
pyramid  toto  larger  amounts  of  loans— 
at  the  present  rate  of  6  to  1. 

HICH-POWBBBD  DOLLABS 

So.  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem frees  bank  reserves  by  lowering 
reserve  requirements  or  by  busring  Gov- 
ernment securities,  the  effect  on  the 
money  supply  is  the  same.  The  reserves 
freed  by  either  method  constitute  what 
are  called  high-powered  dollars  for 
the  reason  that  the  banks  are  free  to 
multiply  and  proliferate  these  dollars. 

BANKXBS    WANT    TO    CBZATS    MONKT    AND    KBBP 
OOVBUOCKMT  BKCUnXTOa,  TOO 


Tli^^  is,  however,  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  two  methods  of 
adding  to  the  money  supply,  insofar  as 
the  private  bankers  are  concerned.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  purchases  Govern- 
ment securities  to  make  available  to  the 
banks  a  given  amount  of  reserves,  then 
the  banks  may  lend  these  reserves  at  a 
rate  of  about  6  to  1.  But  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  "frees"  the  same 
amount  of  reserves  by  lowering  reserve 
requirements,  this  means  that  the  banks 
can  do  the  same  thing,  and,  to  addition, 
keep  the  Government  securities  and  col- 
lect the  toterest  on  these  securities  as 
well.  In  other  words,  a  given  increase 
In  the  money  supply  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  bankers  if  the  latter  method 
Is  used,  because  the  bankers  collect 
more  toterest  as  a  result  of  this  method, 
and.  of  course,  the  taxpayers  lose  the 
difference. 

Now  we  might  consider  one  other  way 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
for  controlling  the  amoimt  of  money  to 
the  banking  sjrstem.  after  which  we  can 
appraise  the  present  posture  of  the  sys- 
tem and  see  what  it  is  likely  to  do. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  can, 
withto  limits,  regulate  the  extent  to 
which  a  given  amount  of  reserves  are 
multipUed  and  proliferated  by  the  com- 
mercial banks,  by  suggesting  to  the 
banks  the  level  of  toterest  rates  which 
the  bankers  should  charge  on  their 
loans.  As  I  have  already  todlcated.  the 
supply  of  money  to  the  private  banking 
system  is  determtoed,  withto  limits,  by 
the  demand  for  money.  Thus,  high- 
toterest  rates  tend  to  choke  off  the  de- 
mand for  money,  and  when  creditors  do 
not  borrow,  the  supply  of  money  does 
not  increase. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  suggests 
to  its  member  banks  changes  to  the  to- 
terest rates,  by  announcing  changes  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  "discount"  rate. 
The  discoimt  rate  is,  of  course,  the  rate 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  charge 
member  banks  on  their  direct  borrow- 
ing from  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
In  theory,  of  course,  Federal  Reserve  di- 
rect lending  to  its  member  banks  is  an- 
other way  by  which  the  System  may  add 
to  or  subtract  from  the  money  supply. 
But  to  practice  the  volume  of  such  di- 
rect lending  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  do  at  any  one  time  is  without  re- 
spect to  the  System's  current  monetary 
policies,  or  its  current  objective  to  to- 
crease or  decrease  the  money  supply. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  credit 
made  available  to  this  way  is  relatively 
small.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober 1957,  only  $710  million  of  Federal 
Reserve  credit  was  outstandtog  through 
direct  loans  or  discounts  to  member 
banks.  This  compared  with  $23.2  bil- 
Uon  of  Federal  Reserve  credit  outstand- 
ing through  holdings  of  United  States 
Government  securities  and  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  outstanding  through 
what  is  called  Federal  Reserve  float. 
The  $170  miUion  of  Federal  Reserve 
discounts  and  advances  may  also  be 
compared  to  an  approximate  $139  biUion 
of  member  bank  loans  and  tovestments 
outstanding  as  of  the  end  of  October. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
coimt rate  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
Importance,  because,  to  practice,  this 
rate  is  a  ktod  of  a  signal  which  todicates 
to  the  member  banks  what  the  Federal 
Reserve's  general  policy  currently  is,  to 
maktog  credit  available  through  opera- 
tions of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  raises 
the  discount  rate,  this  is  a  signal  to  the 
private  banks  that  the  System  is  going 
to  follow,  for  some  unspecified  period  to 
come,  a  policy  of  credit  tightness.  The 
banks  can  take  this  to  mean  that  the 
Syston  is  going  to  go  slow  and  resist 
adding  to  the  money  supply  either  by 
purchasing  Government  seciulties.  or  by 
lowering  reserve  requirements.  It  is 
thus  a  signal  to  the  private  banks  that, 
with  the  donand  for  credit  nmning 
l^avy.  they  may  safely  raise  their  to- 
terest rates  to  their  borrowers. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  been  through  sev- 
eral cycles,  first  of  tightening  credit  and 
loosening  credit  agato.  In  this  it  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  raise  toterest  rates 
at  times  when  it  wished  to  tighten  cred- 
it, and  to  lower  reserve  requirements — 


to  the  special  benefit  of  the  bank^— 
whenever  it  wished  to  loosen  credlL 
Since  the  beginning  of  1953.  reserve  re- 
quirements have  been  changed  only 
downward,  never  upward. 

Thus,  to  July  of  1953.  after  its  credit 
tightening  b^an  to  be  reflected  to  a 
business  slump,  the  Board  lowered  re- 
serve requirements.  It  lowered  require- 
ments for  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks  2  percentage  potots,  and  lowered 
requirements  for  the  reserve  city  banks 
and  country  banks  each  by  1  percentage 
potot.  Then  to  Jime  of  1954,  with  busi- 
ness recovery  still  lagging,  the  Board 
lowered  requirements  for  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  banks  by  another  percent- 
age potot.  And  to  the  following  month, 
July  1954.  the  Board  made  another  re- 
duction of  I  percentage  potot  for  all 
classes  of  banks. 

In  its  prolonged  program  of  tightening 
credit,  beginning  in  1955  and  running 
through  November  of  last  year,  the 
Board  did  not,  however,  raise  reserve  re- 
quirements agato.  Rather,  it  made  7 
successive  tocreases  in  the  discount  rate, 
as  a  result  of  which  this  rate  was  to- 
creased  from  lYt  to  3^  percent. 
Then,  on  November  15  of  last  year,  after 
the  business  slump  was  getting  out  of 
hand,  the  Board  gave  a  signal  that  it 
was  going  to  ease  credit.  It  announced  a 
reduction  to  the  discount  rate  from  3V^ 
percent  down  to  3  percent.  This  is  the 
signal  to  bankers  that  the  System  is 
about  to  take  some  other  action  to  im- 
plement its  change  to  policy.  As  yet. 
however,  the  System  has  done  Uttle  if 
anything  to  bring  on  an  actual  easing 
of  credit.  The  question  now  is,  What  will 
it  do— which  method  will  it  use?  Will  it 
buy  Government  securities  to  tocrease 
the  money  supply,  and  thus  save  the 
federal  Government  toterest  on  those 
securities?  Or  will  it  agato  lower  re- 
serve requirements  so  as  to  allow  the 
banks  to  create  the  money  uid  keep  the 
Government  securities,  too? 

It  would  be  nice,  of  course.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  would  sJlow  private 
banks  to  create  $3  billions  more  money 
to  the  way  which  gives  the  banks  the 
most  profits — assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  bankers  need  an  additional  subsidy 
from  the  taxpayers.  But  a  great  deal 
more  is  tovolved  than  a  question  of  giv- 
ing the  bankers  a  further  subsidy. 
Lower  reserve  requirements  tovolve  a 
huge  gamble  with  our  whole  economic 
system.  Just  as  a  given  amount  of  re- 
serves snowballs  to  tocrease  the  money 
supply  when  the  level  of  bustoess  is  going 
up,  so  too,  when  temporary  setbacks  oc- 
cur in  our  economy,  the  effect  of  the 
fractional  reserve  system  is  to  snowball 
and  miiltiply  the  difficulties.  This  sys- 
tem has  to  the  past  brought  on  panics 
and  triggered  depressions.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  fractlMial  reserve  syston; 
it  serves  our  econcmiy  weU.  What  I  am 
calling  the  Members'  attention  to.  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  degree.  The  potot  Is 
that  the  further  reserve  requlremoits  are 
reduced  the  greater,  also,  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  safeguards  against  the  bank- 
ing system  triggering  a  general  reeesslon. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  so-called  automatic  stabilizers  in 
our  economy  which  were  enacted  to  the 
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Mew  Deal  jean.  Aaacmg  these  "etahil- 
iaezs,"  of  course,  are  aaemirioyiiieiii  in- 
3uraQoe  and  Federal  deposit  insurance. 
But  all  of  Uw  stabilizers  taken  together 
do  not  make  our  country  d^aression* 
proof.  Indeed,  the  safeguards  set  up  for 
the  banking  system  are  extremely  weak. 
FDIC  reserves,  in  truth,  amount  to  only 
$1.44  for  each  $100  of  deposits  in  the  in- 
cured  banks.  Such  reserres  are  ade- 
quate to  cover  isolated  bank  failures; 
but  they  obviously  could  not  cope  with 
the  diXBculties  which  are  likely  to  arise 
in  a  general  recession.  More  then  that, 
the  ratio  of  the  bankers'  own  money  now 
in  the  banking  syston  is  well  below  the 
10  percent  which  has  been  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  minimum  for  safety. 

In  short,  the  prc^osal  to  make  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  required  bank  reserves 
is,  as  I  see  it.  a  proposal  to  play  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  our  whole  economy.  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 


TRINnT  RIVER  PROJECT  IN 
CAUFORNIA 

Ut.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point|,ln  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  to  develop  Trtaiity 
River  power  by  a  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise. I  Should  like  to  repeat  ray 
testimony  today. 

BCr.  Chatrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, recently  I  Introduced  H.  R.  10005,  to 
•uthortee  the  partnetshlp  approach  to  the 
power  aspects  of  the  Trinity  River  project 
in  CaUfomia.  Ify  bill  to  identical  with  H.  R. 
6007  and  H.  R.  7407  which  were  inlroduced 
last  year  by  my  colleagues  from  CaUfomia, 

BlTBBEtT    SCDBOZB    and    JAIOS    UlT. 

On  prevloxu  occasions  I  have  made  It 
quite  clear  that  I  favor  Joint  development 
of  Trinity  power  facilities,  but  since  I  am 
also  the  author  of  legislation  to  authorise 
the  San  Lxiis  project  which  would  provide 
supplemental  water  supply  for  the  west 
aide  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  my  own 
district,  I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  that 
I  am  convinced  that  partnership  on  Trinity 
will  actually  be  a  decided  boon  to  the  San 
Luto  project. 

Ttie  act  which  authorized  the  Trinity 
River  project  (Public  Law  886,  84th  Cong., 
1st  seas.)  specifically  makes  it  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Central  Valley  project.  It  to 
Important  that  tbto  fact  be  borne  in  mind. 

Congress,  In  Its  wisdom- when  it  author- 
ized the  Central  Valley  project  (Public  Law 
892.  75th  Cong.,  and  Public  Law  868.  7eth 
Oong.),  specifleany  provided  that  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  was  to  be  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  improving  navigation.  regtUating 
the  flow  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  the 
Sacramento  River.  oontrolUng  floods,  pro- 
viding for  storage  and  for  the  delivery  of  the 
stored  waters  thereof,  for  the  reclamation 
of  arid  and  semiarid  lands  and  lands  of  In- 
dian reservations,  and  other  beneficial  uses, 
and  for  the  generation  and  sale  o^  electric 
energy  aa  a  means  oi  financially  aiding  and 
asstoting  such  undertakings  and  In  order  to 
permit  the  full  utilization  of  the  works  con- 
structed to  aooomjdWi  the  aforesaid  pva- 
posos." 


la  other  woMto  the  legisUtioa  spaeifleaUy 
provided  that  revenues  from  power  of  the 
Central  VaUey  jvoject  were  to  be  used  to 
financially  aid  and  asatet  Hie  water  features. 

As  thto  oonunittee  wen  knows,  the  law 
wtytoh  autborlBed  the  Ttlnlty  River  I  project 
•ad  made  it  a  part  of  the  Central  Vailey 
project,  has  thto  provision: 

"Provided,  That  the  Secretary  to  author- 
ized and  directed  to  continue  to  a  conclusion 
the  engineering  studies  and  negotiations 
with  any  non-Pederal  agency  with  respect  to 
proposals  to  purchase  falling  water  abd,  not 
later  than  IS  months  fk-om  the  data  of  en- 
actment of  thto  act.  report  the  results  of 
such  negotiations.  Including  the  terios  of  a 
proposed  agreement,  if  any,  that  soay  be 
reached,  together  with  hto  rA/^nfy<rn»iyiftt»o»>T 
thereon,  which  agreement,  if  any,  siall  not 
become  effective  until  approved  to4r  Con- 
gress." f 

In  keeping  with  thto  directive  txtux  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi^  made 
a  very  careful  and  comprehensive  ssudy  of 
the  posaibiUty  of  selling  falling  water  to  a 
non-Pederal  agency  rather  than  having  the 
VMeral  Government  build  the  powet  facul- 
ties. According  to  the  Secretary,  ample  op- 
portunity was  given  to  all  prospectlver  prefer- 
ence and  nonpreferenoe  purchasers  of  falling 
water  and  that  only  the  Pacific  Oas  a«d  Elec- 
tric Co.  indicated  any  desire  to  do  ■□.  llie 
offer  of  the  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  Co.  was 
thoroughly  studied  by  the  Secretary  and  he 
conchided.  "I  find  the  proposal  of  thf  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  to  be  aceejrtable  generally 
and  recommend  approval  by  the  CSangreas." 

The  Secretary,  in  hto  report  and'reoom- 
mendatlon  to  the  Congress  which  to  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  04  (SSth 
Cong..  1st  sees.),  found  many  res4>ns  for 
taking  thto  action.  I  am  going  to  rtfer  first 
to  the  added  surplus  to  the  Centrii  Valley 
project  which  would  occur  from  Join  devel- 
opment, since  I  have  referred  above  to  thto 
feature  of  the  legislation  which  odglnally 
authorised  the  Central  Valley  project.  The 
Secretary  stated  In  hto  report  that  "xrnder 
the  Joint  plan  of  development  profKjeed  by 
the  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  Co.  the  pay- 
ments by  the  company  to  the  UnltefStates 
would  cause  the  estimated  sxirplus  |(of  the 
Central  Valley  project)  •  •  •  to  b4  some- 
what over  S165  mllUo-«  greater  than  ft  would 
be  if  the  power  facllltlas  under  the  Trtnlty 
River  Divtolon  were  to  be  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  •  •  •  If  it  to  ^ssimied 
that  the  San  Luto  project  to  constnlcted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  then  the  adtrantage 
in  the  surplus  credited  to  the  projict  as  a 
whole  would  be  $124  million  under  Joint 
development.**  T 

The  Secretary  evidently  was  familiar  with 
the  language  in  the  orl^al  Centrtf  Valtoy 
project  authorizing  leglslaUon  to  the  effect 
that  power  revenues  were  to  aid  ai>d  aastot 
irrigation  because  he  pointed  out  in  hto 
report:  : 

"Under  the  present  Central  Valley  rate 
structure  Trtnlty  power  facilities,  if  built  by 
the  United  States,  would  require  euystantlal 
(tssistanoe  from  other  project  revebues  in 
order  to  meet  repayment  requiy-ements 
Joint  development  iinder  the  propoaed 
agreement  would  convert  Trinity,  falling 
water  into  a  substantial  net  asset  of  the 
project."  1 

In  other  words,  under  all -Federal  develop- 
ment Trinity  power  to  a  drain  on  tile  water 
and  power  fadUUes  of  the  Central  Valley 
project,  which  runs  counter  to  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  and  only  xmder  joint  de- 
velopment authorizing  pcutaership  a«  pro- 
vided in  my  bill  does  Trinity  comply  with 
the  law  authorizing  the  Central  Valley 
project.  I 

Certainly  thto  added  surplus  erskted  by 
Joint  development  would  be  most  hCpful  to 
the  San  Luto  project  both  In  meeting  ar^nmu 
costs  and  in  making  water  as  cheapi  as  pos- 
sible to  San  Luto  water  users.  ! 


Aside  iroBS  these  Important  aad  «ver-«ld- 
Ing  facts.  Trtnlty  partnership  dBsrs  several 
other  definite  advantages  to  this  San  Luto. 
The  Secretary  j>olnted  out  In  his  report  on 
Trtnlty:  ! 

"In  my  opinion,  it  appears  d«iar  froan  the 
report  of  the  Commtostonsr  Utft  Joint  de- 
velopment would  provide  eubstalitlally  more 
funds  for  potential  irrigation  and  Bialtt- 
purpose  devek>pment  in  the  Ccbtral  Valley 
project  area.  Thto  means  that  the  power  re- 
source of  the  Trtnlty  River  dliflslon  under 
Joint  development  would  provlds  the  greater 
benefit  to  the  project  area  and  t^  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Thto  to  eon«iste4t  with  my 
view  that  our  water  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped in  the  manner  best  soiled  to  oom- 
prehenslve  use  of  thoee  resources. 

"I  am  also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  tlM 
basic  purpose  of  the  reclamation  program  to 
the  development  of  irrigation  i^ater  supply 
and  the  reclamation  of  land.  Electrtc  power 
to  generated  as  an  Incident  to  tfale  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  development  of  the  power !  resouree  of 
the  Trinity  River  divtolon  under  a  Joist  pro- 
posal such  as  that  offered  by  the  company 
would  mean  that  power  would  becotne  a 
better  partner  of  irrigation  development  In 
the  Central  Valley  project  area  than  under 
all-Federal  construction.** 

Certainly  the  San  Luto  project  can  qualify 
to  share  In  the  Inereaeed  advsntsgss  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Oentral  ▼4Uey  projeet 
•8  a  result  of  Joint  developmeat^  As  a  mat- 
ter ot  fact,  it  seems  rather  tnoftosistent  (e 
ms  to  support  the  Saa  Luto  prpject  and  at 
the  same  time  oppose  the  parl^nershlp  de- 
velopment on  the  Trtnlty. 

There  to  still  another  major  'factor — and 
la  view  of  the  present  budget  ialtastiOB  It 
ailght  be  the  most  importaat  fsietor— waick 
makes  Trinity  partnenhlp  advsfatepeous  to 
San  Luis.  Obviously,  if  the  P^iflo  Oas  A 
Blectrtc  Co.  builds  the  power  faclgttos  loetead 
of  the  Federal  Government,  thsie  will  be  a 
saving  of  some  $96  nallllon  la  project  costs. 
On  thto  point  the  Secretary  la  hm  report  had 
the  following  to  say: 

"It  should  be  noted  also  thaS  the  Com- 
missioner's  report  states  that  thf  capital  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  Would  be  re- 
duced by  $55,500,000.  Thto  rebreeents  an 
immediate  leesenlng  of  demands 'on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  the  next  few  y^ars,  or  thto 
sum  could  be  diverted  to  the  Sanstmctloa 
of  other  needed  reclamation  projects.** 

According  to  latest  estimatSs.  the  San 
Luto  project  will  cost  $305  million.  The 
saving  on  Trtnlty  of  $55,500,000  represents 
over  18  percent  ot  the  total  cost  of  the  San 
Luto.  The  saving  on  power  facilities  of  the 
Trinity  would  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
build  a  forebay  to  the  San  Luis  Reservoir 
which  would  permit  greater  use  of  off-peak 
pumping  energy  which  In  turn  would  ma- 
terially reduce  operating  costs  of  the  San 
Luto  unit  and,  what  to  of  more  inimedlate  in- 
terest to  my  distrtct,  thto  $5641  knllUon  sav- 
ing resiiltlng  from  partnership!  on  Trinity 
would  provide  sufficient  funds  lor  facifities 
of  the  San  Luto  project  to  scrVa  lands  la 
Alameda,  San  Benito,  and  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ties. It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  dwell  fur- 
ther on  the  advantages  of  Joint  development 
on  Trtnlty  which  would  be  avalUble  and  ac- 
crue to  the  Central  Valley  project  generaUy 
and  the  propoeed  San  Luto  profect  in  par- 
ticular. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Trlnltyi  partnership 
plan  win  counter  my  argvuuent  With  the  al- 
legation that  cheap  Federal  pov^er  produced 
at  Trinity  to  essential  to  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  Ban  Luto  project,  fti  using  thto 
argument  they  are  forgetting  one  importaat 
fact:  If  my  Informatton  to  corrsbt  the  Trtn- 
lty project  was  ortglnaUy  Jiistlfied  on  the 
basto  of  expected  revenue  for  ffower  of  ap- 
proxhnately  4.4  milto.  It  to  atod  my  undar- 
standing  that  opponents  of  Trinity  partner- 
ship propose  to  dedicate  Trinity  power  to 
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Ban  Luto  at  a  rate  of  ^>prozlmately  3  Ji  aiills. 
This  to  a  rate  Juggling  which  amounts  to 
destroying  the  feasibiUty  of  one  project  to 
make  another  one  acceptable.  It  to  deceit- 
ful to  justify  a  project  on  one  rate,  get  it 
imder  construction,  and  then  change  the 
rate  to  Justify  another.  Whatever  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  the  San  Luto  project 
from  all  Federal  Trtnlty  power  would  be 
taken  from  Trinity.  Hie  situation  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  or  transferrtng  money  from  one  pocket 
to  the  other  and  telliz^(  yourself  you  had 
twice  as  much  as  when  you  started. 

Aside  from  all  of  the  above-named  ad- 
vantages of  partnership  development  it  seems 
to  me  it  behoovee  all  of  us  to  take  a  broad- 
gage  view  of  the  present  budget  situation 
and  wherever  poesible  ease  the  strain  of 
Federal  spending  so  that  as  much  funds  as 
we  can  possibly  afford  can  be  diverted  to 
our  defense  effort. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  as  I  read  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  papers  about  the 
contract  recently  awarded  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
to  produce  1,500-mlle-range  Jupiter  missiles 
that  it  just  so  happens  that  the  savings  of 
Joint  development  on  Trinity  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  finance  thto  entire  contract. 
It  seems  that  we  should  all  be  giving  thought 
to  matters  like  thto. 

The  Honorable  CLAacHcz  CAioroir,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, according  to  the  prees,  recently  stated: 

"It  to  my  hope  that  we  can  save  enough 
out  of  noneesential  items  to  make  up  for  the 
Increase  In  defense  ^tending  and  stiU  keep 
a  balanced  budget." 

Certainly  Federal  spending  for  Trtnlty 
power  facilities  to  nonessential  simply  be- 
cause others  are  wllllag  to  put  up  the  money 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  greater  rettim 
to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  build  power  facilities  solely 
for  the  purpoee  of  supplying  so-called  cheap 
Federal  power  to  the  so-caUed  preference 
customers.  On  thto  subject  the  Secretary 
had  the  following  to  say : 

"A  vital  part  of  the  company's  Trtnlty 
proposal  to  its  offer  to  extend  thto  contract 
for  the  60-year  life  of  the  Trtnlty  agree- 
ment, with  amendments  which  are  more 
favorable  to  the  Government  than  the  exist- 
ing contract.  It  to  my  understanding  that 
the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  470,000  kilo- 
watts (with  San  Luto)  of  capacity  for  prefer- 
ence customers  to  contingent  on  the  eoax- 
pany's  willingness  to  offer  the  same  integra- 
tion with  the  oon^iany's  system  In  the  event 
its  Trinity  proposal  to  not  accepted.  The 
company  offers  to  firm  up  a  preference  cus- 
tomer load  of  450,000  kUowatts.  with  or 
without  San  Luto.  If  It  appears  desirable 
to  devote  more  of  the  project  revenues  to 
the  purchase  of  firming  energy,  or  to  raise 
rates  somewhat,  the  supported  loads  under 
Joint  development  could  be  increased  above 
the  amounts  Indicated  by  the  Commto- 
sioner's  report." 

Thus  under  the  offer  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
A  Bectrtc  Co.  the  Government  could  serve 
loads  up  to  450.000  kilowatts,  whereas  even 
assuming  certain  favcaable  conditions  the 
Government  could  not  supply  more  than 
470.000  kilowatU  after  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  San  Luis.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  Government  could,  if 
it  so  chose,  serve  practically  as  many  pref- 
erence loads  as  would  be  possible  under  the 
all-Federal  development  of  Trinity.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  choice  agam  to 
whether  we  want  Federal  plants  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer 
to  serve  a  prtvUeged  few,  or  whether  we 
prefer  to  accept  joint  development  and  per- 
mit the  benefits  to  fiow  to  the  water  users, 
the  taxpayers  and  aU  people  generaUy. 

So  far  Z  have  made  no  mention  of  the 
taxes   which   would  accrue  to  the  Federal 


Government  In  the  eaee  of  Joint  develop- 
ment. Aooording  to  the  Secretary  $186 
million  in  taxes  would  be  paid  by  the  eom- 
pany  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. About  $70  million  oS  thto  would 
accrue  to  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  Urgely,  if  not  completely,  offset  any 
penalty  that  would  accrue  to  Federal  agen- 
cies as  an  improbable  result  of  having  to 
buy  more  power  from  the  company  under 
joint  development  than  would  be  the  case 
under  all-Federal  development  of  Trinity 
power  facilities. 

When  you  add  to  thto  Federal  tax  advan- 
tage the  more  than  $66  million  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
as  a  result  of  partnership  development,  the 
overall  advantages  of  the  provtoions  of  the 
Secretary's  recommendations  and  of  my  bUl 
become  more  and  more  apparent. 

Those  who  are  opposing  thto  project  have 
made  reference  to  the  losses  to  Federal 
agencies  as  the  result  of  their  inability  to  get 
Federal  power  under  joint  development.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  by  accepting 
the  company's  offer  to  firm  up  to  450,000 
kw.,  the  Federal  Government  can  serve  al- 
most as  much  load  as  would  be  possible 
under  aU -Federal  development  of  Trinity. 
Probably  the  biggest  Federal  load  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Ames  Aeronautical  Laboratory 
which  to  located  In  my  distrtct.  Thto  Ubora- 
tory  uses  large  blocks  of  power  but  on  an 
intermittent  baato  and  It  to  a  load  difficult 
to  serve  except  from  an  integrated  system 
such  as  the  Pacific  Gas  A  Blectrtc  Co. 

Th»  fact  to  that  the  Government  to  now 
si^I^ying  only  60,000  kw.  of  their  total  re- 
qiiiremenu  and  has  refused  to  increase  thto 
aUocatlon  to  Ames  even  though  they  have 
sloes  allocated  7,600  kw.  to  the  eity  of  Rose- 
vllle. 

An  early  Improvement  In  Federal  spending 
and  taxing  methods  to  Imperative  if  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon  to  to  Inspire  any  public  confi- 
dence in  our  economy.  The  new  demands 
for  a  $3  bllUon  hike  in  our  defense  budget; 
supplementary  fimds  for  civilian  programa; 
new  demands  of  new  interest  groups  involv- 
ing increased  Federal.  State,  and  local  spend- 
ing— bow  are  these  contradictory  needs  to 
be  reconcUed  with  the  basic  principles  of 
sound  economy?  And  the  basics  of  sound 
economy  mean  reduction  in  nonessential 
Government  spending  and  an  equitable  tax 
structvuv.  At  present,  we  cannot  claim  fame 
from  either. 

Adoption  <a  the  Trtnlty  partnership  plan 
would  be  an  initial  positive  step  toward  both 
goato.  Adoption  of  the  all-Federal  plan  to 
operate  the  Trinity  power  system  would  con- 
tinue the  "dead  oentCT"  state  we  find  oiu- 
selves  in  today,  with  more  noneesential  Gov- 
enunent  outlays  and  stiffer  tax  burdens. 
Let's  see  how. 

The  public  power  opponents  of  the  part- 
nership proposal  maintain  that  their  way 
alone  can  provide  cheap  power.  Thto  to 
true,  but  only  the  few  get  the  advantage  of 
cheap  power — ^the  few  so-called  preference 
customers  who  represent  only  7  percent  of 
the  power  users  in  northern  California.  The 
remaining  03  percent  are  asked  to  foot  the 
major  part  of  the  preference  groups'  bill, 
although  they  receive  no  direct  benefits 
whatsoever. 

It  to  fallacious  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  give  sconethlng  for  nothing. 
Its  serrtoee  Including  hydroelectrtc  power 
have  a  cost,  and  that  cost  to  borne  by  the 
taxpayers— 66,006,000  self-supporting,  gain- 
fuUy  emplo3fed  Amertcans.  Tlie  pubUc- 
power  advocate  in  effect  asks  for  a  tax  hike 
In  ^>T*tT<ptrtiiiwg  hto  case  for  Trinity.  For 
there  to  no  good  genie  around  ready  to  flU 
\4>  the  Federal  Treasury. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Tteasury  to  an  empty 
purse,  with  a  debt  of  over  $270  billion.  It 
obviously  can't  give  anything  to  anybody 
without  first  taking  it  away  from  aomeone 
else.  Agala  we  retrace  our  circle  back  to 
the  taxpayer. 


On  the  other  side  ot  the  coin,  we  have  a 
propoeal  for  develoi»nent  of  Trtnlty  power 
which  would  serve  three  major  purpoees  in 
firming  up  our  economy:  (1)  first  eliminate 
another  waste  in  nonessential  spending,  (2) 
create  $810  million  worth  of  benefits  for  the 
public,  and  (3)  constitute  a  step  toward  tax 
improvement  in  the  form  of  savings  and 
lightened  tax  load.  Amertcans  everywhere 
sho\ild  have  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
partnership  principle,  whether  applied  to 
power  development  or  any  other  field.  It 
to  a  nuijor  economic  asset,  aa  the  case  at 
Trinity  shows. 

Prtvate  construction  of  the  Itinity  power- 
plants  would  alone  save  the  Government  aa 
Inunedtote  cost  of  $55,500,000,  meaning  $56,- 
600,(XX)  retained  by  the  taxpayers.  The  Oov- 
enunent  also  stands  to  get  over  $4  million 
yearly  over  the  60-year  contract  pertod  for 
P.  O  *  E.'s  use  of  the  falling  water.  That  to 
a  net  gain  of  $165  million  to  the  Govern- 
ment over  what  its  own  power  operation 
could  produce.  Then  it  can  also  expect  a 
tax  revenue  amoxinting  to  $88  million  extra 
over  the  total  repayment  period.  Nor  doea 
thto  tax  revenue  include  the  additional  $62.- 
600.000  more  In  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments.  With  State  and  local  spend- 
ing Mttlng  all-time  highs,  to  it  not  about 
time  that  new  sources  of  outside  revenue 
were  tapped,  as  offered  through  the  Trinity 
partnerahip  plan?  Again,  the  taxpayer  gets 
the  taunt  of  heavy  Indebtedness  at  the 
grassroots  level.  It  to  to  hto  Interest  to  de- 
mand new  revenue  creators. 

Residents  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  San  Benito  Cotintles  in  my  District  may 
not  know  it,  but  the  final  ootoome  of  the 
Trinity  partnership  proposal  affects  their 
home  base.  The  Trtalty  River  projeet  to  far 
from  being  aa  ieolated  water  prefect  la 
northwest  CaUfomia.  What  luqipieas  to  ttie 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  at  Trin- 
ity win  indirectly  infiuence  our  own  water 
supply  as  well  as  our  waUets. 

First,  let  tu  take  a  look  at  the  water  sit- 
uation in  Santa  Clara  County.  Latest  cen- 
sus figures  show  that  Santa  Clara  }<NMto 
the  Bay  area  in  population  increase  over 
1056  totato,  to  be  exact  a  60,700  increase. 
Thto  will  mean  a  greater  deoiand  for  water 
which  to  in  short  supply,  and  getting  shorter. 
The  fact  that  the  city  of  Sunnyvate  was 
rejected  recently  as  a  site  for  $40  million 
of  industrial  development  for  lack  of  Indus- 
trtal  water  to  no  consolation.  Not  only  to 
our  local  agrtcxilture  hit  by  low  water  leveto. 
but  Industrtal  development  can  be  stunted 
by  a  lack  of  thto  basic  reeouroe. 

We  in  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San 
Benito  need  water  desperately  as  the  evi- 
dence proves.  And  we  wlU  need  it  at  tlae 
most  reasonable  prtce  to  the  farmer  and 
water  user.  Joint  development  at  Trtnlty 
can  provide  these  needs. 

It  would  mean:  $55,500,000  in  inunedtote 
savings  to  the  Government  through  prtvate 
construction  of  powerplants;  $165  million 
in  additional  revenue  from  sale  of  falling 
water;  $146  milUon  in  tax  payments  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments;  $88.- 
040,000  to  the  Federal  Government.  $7.- 
310,000  to  Calif omto.  $66,845,000  to  CaU- 
fomia counties. 

Now.  what  do  aU  theee  figures  aieaa  to 
my  Distrtct?  The  extra  money  avaUable 
through  partnership  wotQd  go  a  long  way 
toward  financing  local  water  projects.  For 
example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  San  Lo- 
renzo River  project.  Just  started  In  Santa 
Cruz  County,  wiU  take  another  $1,383,000  in 
Federal  support  after  1058.  Also,  we  have 
the  propoeed  San  Lvito  projeet  eorely  needed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaqola  Valley 
and  my  Distrtct.  Thto  wiU  take  aaothar 
$806  milUon  outiay  if  authorized. 

The  initial  partnership  eonstruetlaa  sav* 
Ings  of  $66JKK>.000  oould  pay  for  66  San  Lo- 
renzo River  projects.  whUe  a  total  et 
$248,040,000  ia  reveaue  to  Federal  coOsn 
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woold  take  can  of  tlw  sMjor  dhnnk  of  Ban 
Lnla. 

Tba  point  la  ttia*  partncrahlp  would  er»- 
ata  tlM  fnndB  mcwwry  to  carry  on  tluae 
local  projeeta  of  otm.  And  ererythlnc 
provea  that  the  luailmum  oontiibutkm  to 
San  Lola  would  be  made  tmdar  ttila  plan. 

Can  we  aay  the  aame  for  the  all-FMeral 
plan  for  Ttinlty  power?  rm  afitald  not. 
Federal  control  of  Trinity  power  would  ac- 
tually be  a  deficit  operatiasi,  stnoe  other 
CVP  projecta  woold  have  to  make  loans  to 
Ttlnity.  What  would  this  mean  other  than 
draining  the  allotments  for  other  irrigation 
works  and  making  them  more  expenslTe  in 
the  long  nm.  Certainly,  San  Luis  water 
would  be  more  costly  not  only  in  water 
prices,  but  in  stiffer  loads  on  the  taxpayer. 

Tenth  District  constituents  do  have  a  big 
stake  in  Trinity.  They  will  be  the  ones 
paying  these  water  prices  and  taxes  cm  new 
projects. 

To  refuse  approval  of  the  Trinity  partner- 
ship  proposal  Is  to  subsidize  a  few  power 
users  at  the  eqienae  of  many.  It  would  be 
a  giveaway  in  the  worst  sense.  It  would  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect to  subsidise  water  devdopment. 

Speaking  for  my  constituents  who  need 
help  in  develc^ing  a  source  of  wato*  and 
speaking  for  fair  treatment  of  the  entire 
Nation  rather  than  a  favored  few  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Mils  introduced  by  Congressmen 
ficxroesK,  Utt,  and  myself  will  be  favorably 
considered. 

I  thank  you. 


UTTLETON  PUBLIC  BCHOGLB 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unaoimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD.  and  to  Include  a  statement  made 
by  Merrill  E.  Cobb,  superintendent  of  the 
Littleton  Public  Schools,  Littleton,  Mass., 
before  the  Committee  on  Education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  RCKjERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  just  referred  to 
follows: 

jAirxTABT  23,  1958. 
Mr.  McCoBO. 

Clerk  of  Committee, 

Com.mittee  on  Education, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DzAB  Ma.  McCokd:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  submitted  for  consideration  by  your 
committee  relative  to  the  extension  and 
modification  of  Public  Laws  81S  and  874. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report 
is  presented  as  evidence  of  the  imdue  hard- 
Bblps  being  Imposed  upon  small,  rural  com- 
mxinltles  located  within  commuting  distance 
of  Federal  properties  relative  to  the  cost  of 
educating  the  federally  connected  pupils. 

The  town  of  Littleton,  Mass.,  is  located 
some  30  miles  northwest  of  Boston  and  with- 
in easy  commuting  distance  of  Fort  Devens 
In  Ayre,  Mass..  and  Hanscom  Field,  in  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
approximately  4,500  people.  The  town  Is 
predominately  residential  with  some  farm- 
ing but  little  or  no  Industry.  The  only 
local  source  of  revenue  for  the  support  of 
education  is  the  real -estate  tax. 

The  current  school  enrollment  In  Little- 
ton Is  915  pupils.  Of  this  nimiber,  200  or 
22  percent  of  the  total  are  federally  con- 
nected pupUs  or  pupils  whose  parents  reside 
In  Littleton  but  are  employed  on  or  assigned 
to  Federal  Installations  within  commuting 
distance. 

The  pw  p«tpn  cost  of  education  for  the 
19S6-S7  school  year  in  Uttleton  amounted  to 
•asOJ^T.  Tbe  per  pupU  net  cost  to  the  town, 
from  local  taxation,  for  this  same  year  was 


#172.0T.  Tbe  total  ooat  to  the  towirof  ado- 
cattng  the  173  federally  eonneeta|l  pupils 
for  this  same  year  was  approxlmatelf  $30,000. 
Tlie  town  received  approsimatety  Hf  .000  ua- 
dCT  aubsacuon  8c-l  at  PubUc  Law|  874  for 
these  aame  pupils  baaed  upon  avartga  dally 
attendance.  t 

In  terma  ot  hotising.  Littleton  w4a  forced 
Into  a  a-platoon  system  for  3  full  school 
years  for  grades  7-12  while  waiting  «be  com- 
pletion of  a  new  $1,500,000  high  school.  Pre- 
liminary plans  are  now  under  way  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  8-room  elementary  school. 
tbio  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is  $460,000. 
An  application  under  Public  La^  815  is 
pending  on  this  project  which  woiild  pro- 
vide i^>proxlmately  $50,000  toward  the  total 
cost.  TTie  school-bulldlng  program  in  Lit- 
Ustaa  has  resiilted  in  a  net  debt  of  $1.- 
472.000.     Littleton  now  haa  the  highest  per 


capita  todebtedni  of  aaj  to#a  In 
ofausetts. 

Tttm  Fsderal  aid  which  Littleton 
under  Publlo  Law  874  is  only  a  traetkm  of 
the  real  oast  of  educating  our  fMsrally  con- 
nected pupils.  It  does,  howeveri  provide  par- 
tial relief  to  the  local  taipayer-i  Federal  aid 
which  Is  pending  under  Putdi4  Law  815  Is 
also  a  fraction  of  the  real  oostiof  providing 
classrooms  for  these  pupils. 

While  the  existing  Federal  $ld  is  Inade- 
quate, it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Congress 
could  Justify  a  modification  or  termination 
of  present  laws  so  that  the  fv|ll  burden  of 
educating  federally  connected  pupils,  which 
is  a  direct  result  of  activities  off  the  United 
States  Government,  would  be  b^me  by  local 
taxpayers.  | 

A  statistical  summary  tat  thd  past  5  yean 
is  presented  below: 
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I864-U 
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671 
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Federal 
pupUs 


63 

111 
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Total  cost 
per  popU 


$197.41 

aQi.M 
east 
■ar 

888.89 


Total 
to 


al  east 

f 

878^770  J  75 

88,25l]70 

123. 74A.  18 


175,878. 


zu;  006188 


NoTC— Tax  rates  arc  based  on  assessed  val  lation  per 
85  percent  of  market  value. 

Estimated  PubUc  Law  874  reoeiptaifor  1958 
totals  $16,148  or  approximately  34  percent  of 
the  actual  local  cost  of  educating ,  the  200 
federally  connected  pupils.  j 

Beq>ectlully  submitted.  I 

Mimsn.!.  eJ  Cobs. 


78 


Tairate 


Ptrtkoth 

885 
40 
<7 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  itf 
EDUCATION  I 

The  SPEAKER.  After  further!  exami- 
nation of  the  President's  messi|ge  and 
the  recommendations  made  therfein,  the 
Chair  believes  that  the  proper  cjommit- 
tee  to  which  to  refer  the  Preisident's 
message  is  the  Committee  on  Equcation 
and  Labor  instead  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeice,  be- 
cause on  the  Science  Foundation  jno  new 
law  is  suggested,  simply  more  aopropri- 
ations.  The  other  part  of  thd^  Presi- 
dent's message  deals  with  edfication. 
Therefore  the  Chair  is  going  to  change 
the  reference  of  the  President's  message 
and  whatever  bills  are  introduced  on 
that  subject,  to  the  Committee  qn  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


$1,000.    Assessed  valoatkm  on  real  estste  1 1  spproxlmatdy 

any  stock  in  television  stations  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  j 

I  was  highly  complimented  at  beix« 
placed  in  such  a  high  level  of  econmnic 
society.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  error  was  made,  but  I  wanted  to 
announce  publicly  that  It  Is  ^Q  error. 


PERSONAL  ANNOXn^CEMENT 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tht  House 
for  1  minute. I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oS.  the  gentlema^  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speakeri  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post  and  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  carried  news  articles 
which  Included  my  name  and  that  of  my 
wife  in  a  list  of  people  who  own,  directly 
or  indirectly,  television  stations.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  news  articles  kave  as 
their  origin  a  list  published  In  •Broad- 
casting magazine.  Issue  of  Janiiary  7. 
1957.  ^^ 

I  wish  publicly  to  announce  tl^t  this 
Is  not  true.  Neither  Mrs.  Holiflpld  nor 
I  own  a  television  station,  nor  do  Pre  own 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  l^ve  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  : 

To  Mrs.  DwYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AuENvs),  until  Thursday,  on' account  of 

illness.  ' 


2RANTED 


SPECIAL  ORDERS , 

By  unanimous  consent,  pe^-mlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  grazi|ted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Illinois,  for  20  minutes, 
on  Thursday.  January  30.  vacating  spe- 
cial order  entered  for  today. , 

Mr.  ALcn  (at  the  request  <^  Mr.  Mai- 
tin),  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Dennison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Griffik),  for  an  hour,  on  Monday  and 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  next,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.  i 


EXTENSION  OP 


remIrks 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoKoksssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  exteiid  remarks, 
was  granted  to:  j 

Mrs.KES.  I 

Mr.  MAGMusoir  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Engle  and  to  Include  lextraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wricht  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Natcbih. 
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lir.  Aula  and  to  indude  extraneoos 
Blatter. 

Mr.  CRAinit  fn  two  Instanees  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cintm  of  Massachuntts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  CsAMxa) . 

Mr.  Pbixt  atftd  to  Inchide  extrauMOus 
matter. 

Mr.  JoHAKSBii  smd  to  include  his 
weekly  letter  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McComcACK)  amd  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  to  tnchide  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  McCosMACK  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  NxAL  in  two  instances;  Mr. 
Sfkzkcbi;  and  Mr.  Kxakhs  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vorrs) . 

Mr.  GwiNii  in  two  Inistanffm 

Mr.  Pbmhaii. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moiioa  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
Cat  3  o'clodc  and  48  minutes  p.  ra.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tonKMrrow,  Tues- 
day. January  Sg,  ld&8,  at  13  o'dodE  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 
COMjamx  ON  A(aucm.Toax 

Jantjakt  15. 1958. 

To  the  Clbuc  or  trx  Hottbs: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
coBimlttee.  pacsoant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  LeglslaUve  aeorganlzaUon  Act  of  1»4«. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  9.  1M0.  as  amended,  submits  the 
foUowlng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  totail  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  ft  durtng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1&57,  to  December  81.  1W7.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  tt: 


Name  of  cmplBree 

Pwtessfcra 

Total 
tro» 
ahry 

6.01  onth 
period 

JekB  J.  Heimbarrer 

Mabel  C.  Downey.... 
nsBribM.  LeMay... 
Lvd^VadBL. 
Paaline  K.  Orav«s.... 
B«My  M.  PrMtaM.... 

Jtnj  Mai  Perry 

CouiweL. 

Clerk... 

Staff  oosi 

MsSasrii 

do.. 

de.. 

«•- 

d».. 

do.. 

nilUuit 

87,  418.  23 
7.  418.  22 
«,MKM 

-"—— ~ 

a.7vzis 
S.sn.n 

S^1M.» 
S.MI.4 

1.M&88 

a.UB7„. 


:  of  expendttons  ncrisuBly  reported. 
;  axpeoded  (roni  Joly  U  ISU.  is  Dea 


Augttsi  a.  IMflh  as  Miifadrt.  sobnltB  «te 
fcAlowlnc  rsport  showing  the 

slon.  and  total  salary  at  eac: 

ployed  by  it  d^rlnc  the  e-moath  ; 

July  1.  1967,  to  Decrmher  tl,  19&7,  Indualva, 

together   with    total   ftinds   authorized   or 

appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


anttaoriasd  m  ainiie|»iBted  tm  mm- 

mittee  «xpeiidllw«B $50,000.00 


<«au 


Total  amount  cifaded  tnm 
1967.  to  Dec  31,  1«7 


11, : 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Ciitftnrtlng  or  ielect 

oommltteej 

Total 

rrosB 

■alary 

during 

•.SMOtk 

porM 

RklHBdF.UahralB. 

EotMCt  E.  SltJttmyer. 

M.  AIIc*  Ruml 

LlUtan  M.  MacklSL 

Dtnctor,  curvrys 

SDd  InvcsUgatisas 

staff. 
Assistant  director, 

mrveyw  and  fn- 

▼cstlpations  staff. 

Stmograpber 

4^             

«^Ma« 

^I«l7S 

2.  .^4. » 

John  J.  Donnelly i 

Oovfe  Y.  Uarwy 

Cflwiiltant 

aaaaoo 

..«la.                   .J    USiBLQt 

SBXSITKSXMENTS  lO  SOVSUfKINT  AQWSi 


Airrlealtnfe,  Dcpsrt* 

Dorick,  Staalsy  I. 
Orosi.  William  J., 
ti hirmnr  John  I.. 
Aray,  LKpaffmt 
of:  Rose  mm.  Har- 


.do...- 


...do 


Waianw  nnezpoided  as  of  Dec.  31. 1057.    K,  003. 72 
HAtOTJ  D.  CootXT. 

Cfuttnuoim 


jANXTAaT  15. 1968. 
To  the  (imm  or  tmb  Boobb: 

Tttm  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
eu—ualttasu  pacsaant  to  ssmow  1S4  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
PubUc  Law   cot,   WUx   Congress,   approved 


▲Wmie  Eacrry  Com- 
mission: 

BoiK>n,  James  I 

Maor*.  John  R 

Bndfrrt,  Hiireauaf 
the:  Newman, 
Richard. 
Central  IntoIDefnce 
AffWT^yr  Doro, 
Richard. 
Commeroa,  Depart- 
ment of: 
Br1nk]DflB.Hsrfy 

R. 
Baiuen.  Mocrit.- 
FMeral  Bureanof 
loTcstisstion: 
BenBrtt,  Carl  L — 
Bovan.  HoUis  W 
Carten,  Howard 

A. 
Hair.  HaroMH.. 

HayMa.Kobart 
H. 

JenUos,  Tttomai 
J. 

Lawk.  PMil  Hw>. 
Ian. 

MaeI>MMM.  Al- 
bert a. 

Mnier.  Rldiard 
A. 

BVvrphy.  Rotwrt 
M. 

Keker,  Robert  E.. 

KutU.  Jobn  A 

Scott'.  Ralph  p." 
nnaniMSi,  Aadnw 


Vahey,  Bu^ene  W 
▼  vdefi,  BSflstMi  E 
Cwililhuttew  to 
ntifement  Cuxid. 
OA>CTal  Servires 
Admin  titration: 
KoUnson,  Mdvllle 
C 
Interior.  Department 

•r 

Edwards,  Percy  L. 

Gilbert,  Fred... 

LacasBe.  E.  C 

Miller,  boaald  H. 

O'Nerf.  Robert  8. 
btematlonal  Cooper- 
atten  AdaUalitia- 
mm:  EMrldca. 
David  N. 
Interstate  Camawes 
Commission:  Pltt- 
BUJi,i«tm  I 
National  Advtaory 
Committee  tar^ 
AeroBsutlesT  t^vsB* 

State  t>epartinent  of; 
Minor,  Charles  W. 
TennasBM  YaBey 


...do 


Clerk -«tenograpber. . 


Inveetleator. 
do 


do. 

do. 


.do. 


.do. 

.do_ 

.do. 
.do_ 
.do. 
.do. 
.*). 

.4e. 


de 


I2.«aaa 

4C'MA.OO 
2.&50.34 

xmkM 


3.4A0.44 

4,813.  !• 
«U.82 


532.72 

1.99a  44 
tfA39 


4.4M.M 

a^4i«.cr 

3,779.43 


4,1 


.90 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


iToawawaawf 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.da- 

.dOL. 


Cowser.  Joyce  W_ 
Grandy,  Rodney 


-do. 


<Jo. 


Kaias  at  employee 

Prafession 

Total 

salary 

dnrlnk 

6-montn 

podod 

▼otaTMU' AdmiiAa. 

Uation;  Jones, 
WBMm  F. 

aSMlM 

Volarans'  CaBtoc* 

4a 

Service  Field  Oflloe: 
Osolin,  Harry. 
Travel  and  mlscella. 

83.127. 4B 

neous  expenses. 

Ihnt^f  BTithortred  or  approprlsted  for 
mluee  cxpendttm^ 


is<B,oaaim 


Amount    of    expsndUaroi    previoudy    le- 

parted_ -... 

Amount  expended  ftma  Dee.  X,  N87,  to 


to  Dec.  31. 1957. 


3B3>«ei.«2 


Total  amount  expended  ftmo  Tidy  1, 

oDoc.ai.MK a63.«86.«2 


Babince  unexpended  as  of  Dee.  31, 
1957 236,313.38 


CtMirman. 


ComOTTZc  ozr  A^raomsnoifB 

1t>  the  Clsbk  or  Ttnt  Hovsb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piirsnant  to  section  194  fb)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  IMS, 
PubUc  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  sbowing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I,  1957,  to  December  31,  1957,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  fxinds  aiithnrlapd  or 
appropriated    and    expended    by    it: 


Namo  of  amploycB 


Total 
groes 


isixn 
%mM.7» 
x«aM 

144A.37 

4421.57 

6,3«8.77 
3.16&07 
4,4M.ia 
3.M8l00 
4H7.I3 

i;  ITS.  40 
4.42L87 

4,  no.  80 


8,98118 
4.442.31 
4.6U.ft2 
4^0M.«6 

3.217.89 
3.473.38 


%  077. 20 
1^008.87 

4.437.08 


i^aaaaa 

4,4fi.30 


Cartel  D.Oi 


KoMicCh  Spiankla.. 

PmiIM.  WUmh 

Jay  B.  Howa 


Ross  P.  Pope... 

Robert  M.  Moyw 

CanaaW.Culp. 
Samuel  W.  CNsby. 


Kocoia  B.  Wiltaelm... 
Oetaca  8.  Oreen.„.... 

K.  L.  Ecktoff 

Robert  P.  n*  nliSiRS. .. 
Robert  L*.  MiCxiaelS-.. 
O.Hotner^arte... 

Eari  C.  BDsliy 

lAwnmt  C.  Mffier. 
Tnncfe  Q.  MeirlU.. 
flaiiJuel  R.  ^vBton.. 
Donald  V.  Barena 
Randolph  T 
Join  C.  PnfFh 
Julia  M.  EUatt. 
Mary  A.  Vaughn. 

Betty  G.  Gail 

PhrUlB  N.  Troy 

William  J.  Vtmr _J 

SMriey  Rae  Cooley... 
Cataerfcie  D.  Nond. 
AnnettaL 
Donald  L.  Bomnl 

Edward  BIcrl 

Molly  O.  Daj  Sapito. 
Roee  Marie  KUne 
MwfsntB. 

8Um  Tabst 

L.  Marnret  Murray. 
Margie  H.  Trew.. 
iakM  O.  ClawsBni 
Ohdys  KatoeML. 
Ptana  B.  BfekiIiok__ 


Bobart  V.  ¥.  Uie*,  k 
Josephine  BirdsalL 
Harris  H.  Huston 


>1 


■1 


I! 
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January  27 


NMM  0(  HDplOTM 


Doiwld  B.  BrIdsM.... 
PMrldBAiUM  <Up- 
pflobflntf. 

Ladlto  iTBnuid 

BotMTt  Cop«,  Jr — ... 


Toad*  aatborlMd  or  «ppro{>rkit«d  lor  ooiD' 
mlttM axpendlturw.. .....................  t^mo^ 

Amount   of   wpendltarM   pmioafllr   r»- 
port«d m 

▲moont  expended  from  July  1,  1W7,  to ,  _ 

Dee.  ai,  1M7 . in.n*.» 

Total  amoant  expended  inm  July  1, 
IW7,  to  Dec.  M,  1W7...... 181. 818.  C5 

Balance  onezpended  as  of  Dee.  31. 
l«67.......Jir- 3Mk  181. » 

Clabbhcs  Camkow, 

Chairman. 


COHMrrm  on  Auoo  SnviaBB 

Januabt   1.  19S8. 
To  the  CXxMK  or  th>  House: 

Tbe  aboTe-mentloned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
cmnmlttee.  punuant  to  section  134  <b)  of 
the  Leglalatlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1940, 
Public  Law  eoi,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em« 
ployed  by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  IncluslTS, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  <x 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Robert  W.  Smart 

John  R.  Blandford.... 
Charles  F.  Docander.. 

PhlUp  W.  KeUeber 

Janice  Q.  Angell 


Bemiece  KallnowskL. 
Oneto  L.  StockstUl.... 

L.  Loalse  Ellis 

Marie  M.  Abbott 

James  A.  Deakina. 


Profession 


Chief  counsel. 

Counsel 

—.do 

do. 


Committee  secre- 
tary. 

Secretary 

do 

do 

do 

BUloltfk. 


Total 
KToas 
salary 
dorinK 
6-montb 
period 


$7,400i00 
7.366.00 
7,366.00 
7.366.00 
3,500.69 

S.  800.  50 

3,209.87 
8.200.87 
2,81L66 
2,81L66 


OFnCK   or  SPZCIAI,  COUiraXL   OFERATmO    PTTBSUAMT  TO 
H.  R£a.  07  AND  d8,  85TH  CONG. 


yotan  J.  Courtney... 

Edward  T.  Fogo 

Lloyd  R.  Kahn 

Raymond  Wllcove— 

Robert  N.  Tyler 

Dorothy  Britton 

Jane  Wheelahan 

Ethel  L.  Mott 

Adeline  Tolerton. 


Special  ooonseL. 

Staff  aasistaat 

do 

do 


do 

Secretary 

do 

Clerk 

.....do 


t7,41&22 
5,173.08 
4.014.84 
7,013.32 
4.014.84 
2,78L72 
2,6ia42 
2,6ia43 
3,6ia42 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $150,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  prevkmsly  re- 
ported      87,484.18 

Amount  expended  from  January  1057  to 
June  1957.... 37.434.18 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1957  to 
December  1957 41.848.56 

Balance  nnexpended  as  of  Jan.  1. 1988 70,717.27 

Cabl  Vinson. 

Chairman. 


OK  Bamcnto  am  Cdrbzmct 
JAHxrART  7,  1958. 
To  the  Olux  or  ths  Bauwm: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1940, 
Public  Law  601.  TBth  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 


ployed by  It  dtiring  the  6-month  period  from 
/aly  1.  1967,  to  Dwsember  81,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  autborliwd  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Bebert  L.  Csrdoo.... 

Orman  S.  Flnlc. ...... 

John  E.  Barriers..... 

Helen  B,  Loos 

Mary  W.  Layton 

John  M.  Devlin 


Frofaasion 


Clerk  aadeounael. 
ProfBailooal  staff.. 

do .... 

Deputy  clerk 

Assistant  clerk.... 
Editor 


salary 
duriik 
^roontb 
period 


■HrLOTESS  rVISUANT  TO  H.  SES.  S6,  SUBCOItlf|rr»  OM 
HOVaiNO 


Eleanor  Hamilton 

Alberta  Masumlan 

John  J.  McEwan,  Jr.. 

Orady  Perry,  Jr., 

Robert  R.  Poston 

Betty  B.  RldgeU 

Annie  Louise  Odum.. 


Research  assistant... 

Secretary 

Housing  economist.. 

Clerk 

Chief  Counsel 

Secretary 

Research  assistant 
(to  Aug.  31,  1957). 


Total 


17, 418. » 
7,4M.3S 
7,4U.3S 
3,«B0.M 

4,«6L0i 


13,000.06 
[3,021.48 

1 7, 418.  a 

3,552.42 
7,  4  IS.  22 
3.829.76 
80L64 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  com- 
mittee expenditures 


Amotint  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1967 jll,  878. 07 


000.00 
346.66 


Total  amount  expended  Ihmi  Jan.  4, 
1057.  to  Dec.  31. 1967 ^.221.61 

Balance  tmexpended  as  of  Dee,  SL 

1967 •0.778.» 

BSXMT  SpxNCI. 

Ctiait  man. 


Coiacirm  o»  Distkict  or  Colum  tu 

jAMOABTaJl96t. 

To  the  Clxbx  or  ths  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  br  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 |(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  it  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-montb  perltd  from 
July  1,  1957  to  December  81,  1957,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Wmiam  N.  McLeod. 
Jr. 

Wendell  E.  Cable 

Ruth  Butterworth 

Dixon  Davis ... 

Oeonre  McOown 

Margaret  S.  Rogers... 

Leonard  O.  HUder 


AnnL.  Puryear. 


Profession 


Clerk 

Minority  clerk.... 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Research  analyst.. 

Assistant  clerk 
(July  1  to  31). 

investigator  (ap- 
pointed Sept.  L 
1957). 

Assistant  derk 
(appointed  Aag. 
1.1957). 


Total 
press 
salary 
durinir 
6-month 
period 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  conunlt- 
tee expenditures . 


$7,403.34 

A.  809. 86 
1031.94 
2.698.44 
3, 721. 6« 
463.62 

s,S6aa4 


3^418.00 


$7.ooaoo 


Amount  01  expenditures  previously  reported-        643, 75 
Amount  expended  (rem  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1057.  >      22&  83 


Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  7  ta 
Dec  31,  1967 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dee.  31 .  1957.. 
JoHM  L.  McMn.iA]  r, 

Chawman, 

ComciTTKB  ON  Bdttcation  ANn  LaaoB 

Januabt  8i  1968. 
To  the  Clxix  of  ths  Hotms: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  br  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  ISifib)  of 


the  LeglsUtlve  Reorganlaation  4iet  of  1M6, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  OongreeS.  approved 
August  a.  1946.  as  amended,  stibmlts  tha 
following  report  showing  tha  name,  profea- 
slon.  and  total  aalary  of  tacb  banon  am- 
ployad  by  it  during  the  6-month  barlod  from 
July  1.  1967  to  December  61.  196T.  Ineltislve. 
together  with  totsd  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  Mq^endad  by  It:  ^ 


Name  of  snployss 


Fred  a.  Huasey 

Russell  C.DerricksoQ. 

Charles  M.  Ryan   

Kennedy  W.  Ward.... 


John  O.  Orahara 

Kathryn  Klvett 

Jeanne  Thomson..... 


Olorla  Ann  Baysden.. 
Elizabeth  R.  Myers... 
Clara  Barnes 


ProtSasion 


Chief  dark 

Chief  investlsatci^ 

Oeneral  eoonael 

Assistant  senecal 
oonnaeL 

Minority  derk. 

Assistant  cisrk. 

Assistant  dsrk 
(minority) . 

Assistant  eierk. 

do _... 

do 


Funds  authorized  or  sppiopriatsd  lor  ( 
mittee  expenditures 


Amount    of   sxpandttarca    prsvioosly 
ported 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dee. 
H»7 


Total  amoont  expended  from  Jan.  1 
Dec.  81, 1967 


Balance  msspsoded  es  ef  Dse. 


ObahaisA.] 


Coacacxrrss  om  yoaaieir  Avi  'Aiaa 


To  the  Cli 


Total 


salary 

durins 

(Wmonth 

perk>d 


t7,418ai 
7,418.33 
7.13*.  78 
7,41A8I 

7,418  33 
I1236l98 
i39&«8 

8,33«.M 

&3aags 

8U.06 


8i2s,ooaoo 


tt. 


14,  OH  41 


to 


41  SUM 


jA3njA^T9,  IMS. 

ow  TBS  Hooas: 

The  above-mentioned  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section.  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  ^ct  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  i4>proved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  i^bmlts  tha 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profea- 
slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  iperson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6- month  period  from 
July  1,  1957  to  December  31,  1997.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Boyd  Crawlbrd 

Roy  J.  Bullock 

Albert  C.  F.  West- 
phsl. 

Dumond  Peck  Hin 

Franklin  J.  Sebupp.. 
Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan... 


JtmeNleb 

Winifred  O.  Osborne. 

Helen  M.  Mattas 

Myrtle  M.  Melvin.... 
Helen  L.  Hashasen... 
Mary  Louise  O'Brien. 
Robert  J.  Bowen 


Profcssiofl 


■ *- 

Staff  adrolnlstraior. 
Stafl  oonsultaat. .. 
.....do 


do 

do 

Stall  oonsaltaot 
(resiKned:  Jul] 
1957  only). 

Staff  assistant.. 

.....do 

do... 

— do 


do 

do 

Cltfical  sssistanL. 


Funds  anthcrixed  or  appropriated  for  <ini- 


mittee  expenditures 


Total 


aakry 

dortng 

6-month 

period 


$7,418.33 
7,377.36 
7,377.36 

6,808.8$ 
6^80184 
1.3M.6V 


I,  TAN 
8,6n.04 
8,6M^04 
8,688.04 
8,638.04 
8,649.86 
3k747.4» 


878,000.00 


Amount  of  expendltnres  previously  reperled.     4,086.98 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Deo^  81. 
1867 10l86t.n 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jaa.  1  to 
Dec  81, 1967 14.90t»« 

Balance  oneipsnded  as  of  Dee.  n,lN7.   «^087.?l 
THoacAs  B.  OqaBoir. 
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Coauiirm  om  QovxaaiifaNT  OsvuTioau 

JaarvasT  16.  IMt. 
To  the  CLwam  or  tbx  Roobb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
commlttaa,  piirsxtAnt  to  sactlon  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaation  Act  of  1946. 
PuMto  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submiu  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  aalanr  of  aach  parson  am- 
ployad  by  it  daring  tba  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967  to  Deesmbar  61,  1967.  toetastra. 
together  with  total  funds  aothorlaed  or  ap- 
propriated and  aspanrted  t>y  It: 

BixMOses  July  1, 1887.  thsmgh  Dee.  31. 1»S7: 

FuU  oommiftss til  161. » 

laseatlve  sod  Lsglaklivs  BsocBsaltstka 

Subcommittee.. ^^.  4I^M8.I3 

MBltary  Operations  0ttboommiUaa. aiw8a,4< 

failrergovcmmental     Belsitant     Subeoi*- 

BiUee „ 38,481.87 

Public   Works  and   Resources  Suboom- 

mmee .^■„... 84,  Ml  16 

Interuatisnal  Operatlem  MibuommRtee. .  M,  6C8.  II 
Leral   and    Monetory    Aflafrs   Sobeeafi- 

mfttee 41.564.97 

Oaneral  Qovemment  Activities  Suboam- 

mittee... 2r),  TOS.  92 

^    Special  Donabte  Property  Stihcommlttee.  16, 186. 90 
Special  OovemmsDl  Iniarmatloo  Subcom- 

■Ittes 8^808.n 

Salaries,  fblT'cMimi'lttMrJaly  i-Dw.'h; 
tt.57: 

ChrtsUoe  Bav  Davis.  sUIT  director 7. 4UL  32 

OrvOk  8.  Pakad,  canerml  counsel (^873.22 

JamM  A.  ^— 'g-".  asBorbte  general 

counsel t"  310.46 

Martl»  C.  Boiaad. siafl  roemhac...    ^002.18 
J.  Robert  Brown,  staff  member. __    <ifl84.18 

Dolores  FsllXiUa.  stall  member 8.907.74 

Ann  E.  McTthlan.  »UtB  member....    1, 880. 70 
Mou  Ke^tiiK  Handseson.  st^  awsa- 

ber  aolr  1-Dec.  18. 1967^ XflSLSB 

Helen  M.Boysr,  minority  professional 

sladmsmber ^888.86 

John  PblMp  ChrlBuB.  minority  oouaael.    ^08188 
Fun  aommtttos 3.  Wl.  30 

Ksseottve  snd  LaglalatlTe  RMcnalaatlea 
Subeommlttes,  Hsn.  WuxuM  L,  DAWaox, 
efaafrman: 

Blmer  W.  ns»tsnon.  coMiael 8,9IA78 

Orville  J.  MoaCaoaMry,  associate  coiinael.  6,002.  88 
W  tUiom  A.  Touns.  prafassineal  staff  mem- 
ber 8. 894. 18 
VloUr'6Vnsseiih"iu'M.'srisW"eoiiii^^^  S^MAM 

David  (Miek.lssBlsaeljst. 4, 888.* 

Morton  C.  PoBoSk,  tari  SMiyal 4888.88 

Barle  J.  Wade,  clerical  SUA HIS&RO 

Lawrenes  P.  Botosiid,  derfeal  staff. 8.744X2 

Edith  T.  Carper,  reaasvch  analysl 3.021  4K 

Clw»K.  AmatrsMK,  aalMrity.  cIsrteaL..  8.051.42 

Pxrtrtts 7ia  48 

TeUl 44860.32 

Military  OpsraUona  Subcommittea,  Hoa. 
Cbet  HoHneld.  cliairman: 

Bcrbcrt  Boback.  stoff  dlmtor $7, 418  22 

Earl  J.  Morgan,  investlicator ^02S.a6 

Cany  Brewer,  pmfesrinnsl  staff  member.  5, 033. 36 

ybhn  Paal  Rldcely.  investicatcr 4,  .M.V  42 

Bobert  J.  McElroy,  investlKator 3, 800. 34 

MeWe  Jo  Hughes,  clerk -stenographer 8.381.13 

Catt>erlM    U    Kaeberlein.    riuik  eSisi  es- 

rapher 8.038.58 

Zxpenaee _—... 8680.04 

Total ».  30144 

totenrovemmental  Relations  ^nbcommittee. 
Hon.  L.  II.  Fountain,  chairman: 

James  R.  NanRh ton.  ootinaci 6.508.42 

Ddptila   C.    Goldl>erK.   profeariciial   ctaff 

member 6,471.33 

Eileen  M.  Anderson,  clerk -stenoftrapbor..    S,03&56 
Bebe  B.  Terry,  elcrk-steBocrapbcr  (Oct 

l-Dec.31.  1957)... 1,8^.40 

Naooea    W.     Btaek,    clerk  BH.MegaDiMjr 

Oily  l-A«r  81.  1967) 818  06 

FiiKiswa 7,328.19 

**w«i       .^ n.42L87 

Public  Works  and  Besooress  Subcommittee, 
Ban.  Karl  CliudofT,  ctiatrman: 

Arthur  Perlman,  stall  director 7,810. 46 

Pbineas  Indiita,  OMinMl 4802.56 

Miles    Q.    Romney,    profsasicHial    stall 

member 8,025. 36 

Ii«ne  Manninir,  eterk-stenocrapher......  8, 081. 42 

Joan  D.  Helnly,  rlerk-stenosraplMr. ..  %  436. 38 

Milton  K.  CnmmtBgs,  eeneattSBt ....  3es.33 

Bxpenasa....... ...................... ^.—  14 188  N 

Total . 31 242.  26 


iBteinat  tonal  Opersttons  SDhemmntttee,  Hocl 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr.,  chairman: 

John  T.  M.  Raddan.  <diief  eeunael 84000.00 

Blebard  P.  Bray,  Jr..  eoonael ._  4  84Z  80 

Walteo  Woods,  aiwssllcator ....._  4  47t  23 

Msorlee  J.  Moantato,  oonsnltant.........  461. 84 

PbyOb  flemoor.  derk I,K1.13 

Aflfela  C.  HaU,  clerk-stenograpber  (Jvif 

t-Aar.  8t,  N87). .. ...............  an.  60 


TolBL. 


■••«•■    ^^ ' 


u 


Lecsl  sn4  Monetory  AflUrt  ■ob8anuDttto4 
Bon.  John  a.  Butwik,  ebairBsa: 

Curtis  E.  Xnhnssa.  atofl  dlrsetor 

Jerome  8.  PiaplBSBr,  ootuisel..... ........ 

Hal  CbrtstSBOSB,  sssostote  wnnw—i    ,...,. 

Jefome  S.  Soossky,  ssaostate  eounssl 

BianlsT  T.  FWier,  aoooantant-tavestlsator. 

John  L.  Anderson,  Investlsstor 

Elisabeth  Uaster,  derk-ftonoKraphsr..... 

Ami  Domlnek.  derk-stenocispber 

Ella  O.  Roller,  consultant 


4  Ml.  81 

4fKM.  M 
4  ASA.  33 
4738  66 
4014  70 
4U4  43 
LJBLI2 
STmI  M 
4076.00 
1.841.88 

41.86107 


Totoi 

Oeneral  Oovcmmnit  Activities  8nboomml^ 
toe.  Hob.  Jack  Bkooks,  chairman: 

Edirard  C.  Brooks.  Jr.,  staff  dlivctar 421138 

William  E.  TownsU-y.  oounael 4066l  76 

Vernon  McDaniel,  asmctate  counsel. .._  4837. 80 

John  E.  Moore,  invosligalor ..  4,8*7.  50 

Irma  Reel,  derk ^867. 34 

Xxpeaaes 8,271.14 


Totol 


..  346(«4  92 


Bptf^ti    Donable    Property    Snbcommtttee, 
lion.  JoHx  W.  McCoRMACK,  cttairman: 

Ray  Ward,  staff  director $4806.86 

John  W.  McUsrry.  associate  ooonssl. 4004  26 

MarKaret   B.    O'Connor,   derk-stenocra- 

pher _ 4084.18 

Bari>ara  McLau«hUa.  dark-Cypist.. 1,806.94 

Expeases. . 827.26 

16,18490 


Totol. 

9peetal  Sahemnmttee  on  Qoremment  Intor* 
■wtion.  Hon.  JoH.v  E.  Moss,  chairman: 

Samuel  J.  Archlhokl,  staff  director 

John  J.  Mitebell.  efa&fssunwl 

Psol  Soothwick.  proftsiloi^  staff 

ber. 

Helen  lleedey,  «teit«i*iaph»r   -,  ,r, 
Catherine  Hartke.  ateooEraphsr. 
John  B.  O'Brien.  Jr..  lecal  rassi 

lyrt.. 


rssssiyh  sna- 


WiUam  .S.  Fairflclfi.  oonsnltant 

Robert  CoD.  m%-esticatar  CNov.  la-DscSl. 
nST) 


Total. 


nmds  authorhad  or  smtraprtated  for  ooat- 
BUUcc  og^tenditures 


Amotmt    of 
portod... .. 


expenditures    prcT  luutly    re- 


410486 

4897.38 

4804  42 
4M1.86 

s.aii.2a 
2,  sn.  00 

4875.00 

L187.98 
.    8,822.46 

.  84  oat  61 

S75.00a00 


84496480 


Balanoe  unexpended  Jaly  1. 1957.^ 824  686. 20 

Ju" 


Total  amount  expended  tnm  July  1  to  Dec 
81,196:.. 


3B400L79 


Balanqeuaenxwded  asaflon.  1\  tSSS.     40,68141 
William  L.  Dawsoir. 

Chairman. 


Co: 


;  ON  Hooaa  ABaumsraATXow 
Jamvabt  14.  1966. 
7^1  the  CLESK  or  thx  Hoxtse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
eotmnlttee,  pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  subnriita  tbe 
foUowliag  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  ft  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1957  to  December  31,  1957,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authoriaed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  ssnptoyee 


JalsnP 

M^arie  Savaea 


Prafassien 


Total 

gross 

■Jsry 

during 

A-mcmth 

period 


|7,4tt.» 
4437.38 
6,322.82 
1801 48 


er  appsoprfoted  for 
mittee  expenditiu«s .....^.. $ii,00aoo 


AawatoiaipeiidltMrespiailSMdj  wMsrto6..  84M9  88 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1067.    1, 314  30 

Total  amount  -tttMH  from  Jan.  4  to 

Doc  81,  1967 «..«.«.- 4878.08 

Balaaoi anaspcnded SB ofTsa. I. ns...  %tQL97 


OoacanTRi  om  Boras  AsanmmuTiDir 


TO  nvn 

A8C8  Fi 


FBDHUt  Ftlim8M 


Jairabssv  7. 

The  abova-mantlonad  oommlttaa  ( 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  1S4  (b)  of 
the  Legtolatlve  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Concrasa.  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended.  submiU  the 
followtng  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  dvirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1957,  to  December  31.  1967,  ImAuslve. 
togetisei  with  total  funds  authorteed  or 
appropriated  and  expanded  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 

PrsfssBlon 

Total 
aariM 

Joha  F.  Ha»ty 

PhOlpB.  Bimnes 

Btaff  director 
T<ersl  ew""J    ., , 

14  MA  76 
8  OBI  18 

J.  H.  McWhorter., 

Aaselta  8.  Poore 

Wiaiirod  C.  Allaa 

AmiTfbMtto 

Booe  M.  Slusarc 

TeetaioBladvia«... 

Bsssnrch  analyst 

OsA 

do 

Steoosraplxr 

46B118 
8. 30.'..  50 
1.713L8S 
664.00 
1.347.79 

Funds  auttaortsed  or 

>  sxpeDdUnras. ... 


Snsesnf  of  sipiMaMioie  Mostoii 

feam  Jtd7  1.  I96r.  to  Doc 


Amount  e 


81488400 
848)4  73 
1414121 


Total 
1957.  to  Dec  S1.'19S7. 


82.217.93 


Balaoer  anoxposded  ss  sf  Js&  1. 1868^.   84782.07 

OlCAS  Bttbixsoh. 

Chairman. 

CoBcicrrrKB    on    Houss    AoiONisnATioM 

Janttabt  10, 1058.  , 
To  tha  Gloix  or  rta  Housb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  LeglaUUve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congrees,  ^>proved 
Angtist  2.  1946,  aa  amended,  sabsnlto  the 
following  report  showing  the  naaoa,  profes- 
BtoQ,  and  total  satory  at  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-maath  pertod  from 
August  22  (date  acUvated),  1967,  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1967.  InclQstve.  together  with  total 
funds  authorised  or  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


still,  8amnel  H 

Kenny,  LociDe  Orr 


Profession 


Total 
icroas 
Salary 
during 
S^noDth 
p>ertod 


84  043. 84 
l,Ua74 


None 
411150 


Funds  authorlaad  or  approprlatod  for  com- 
mittee expaodttaraa 864008  00 

Amnnnt  of  expenditures  prvrtsody  r^wrtod. 
Ansonnt  eipenried  from  Aas.   Z2,  1887,  to 
Dee.  31, 1987. 

Total 
1987.  to 

fffipni^  ""^^p^"^**  as  of  JsB.  1, ' 

Omab  Bttrlesom, 

Chairman, 


'\ 


I  M 


'r' 


'■J 


I'  ' ' 


I 


i 


J 


5* 
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CoMaatram  oh  Zmtboos  amd  IttmuiAM  Aavans 

JAMTJAST  4. 10S8. 

To  tbe  Cuatx  or  thi  Hoosb: 

Tbe  aboTe-mentloned  committee  or  sub* 
committee,  punnumt  to  section  134  (b)  of 
tbe  IjeglaUitlve  RaorganlBation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augiist  a.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1967.  to  December  31.  1957,  incluslTe. 
together  with  total  fxinds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  onployee 

Profession 

Total 

gross 

salary 

durlnir 

6-month 

period 

Professional  staff: 
George  W.  Abbott-. 

Sidney  L.  McFar- 

land. 
John  L.  Taylor 

Oeorge  H.  Soule,  Jr- 

Clerioal  staff: 
Nancy  J.  Arnold.... 

Connael  (to  Sept. 
30,  1987). 

Engineering  oonsolt- 

ant 
Territories  consult- 

ant. 
Minerals  and  lands 

consultant. 

Chief  clerk 

33,404.43 

6,262.68 
6^262  68 

^546.S6 

Nelda  Boding 

Oertmde  8.  Harris.. 

Laara  A.  Moran 

Eve  F.  Twomey 

Barbara  A.  Peters... 

Madlyn  Smyth 

Cleric  (to  Dec  31, 

1967). 
Clerk 

I  ""do"  "!!"!""! 

Clerk  (to  Sept.  30, 

1057). 
Clerk  (Oct.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1967). 

3, 562  42 

3,  .V>2  42 
3,5SZ42 
3,200.88 
1.262.40 

1.776l21 

Pnnds  aatborized  or  appropriated  tot  com- 
mittee expenditures $57, 500. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  preyioasly  reported.     7, 603. 30 
Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1057.  to  Dee. 
31, 1957 14. 493. 22 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  L 

1057,  to  Dec.  31.  1967 21. 906.  52 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31. 1957.    36, 603. 48 

Claix  Engle, 

Chairman. 


ComaTTKB  ow  Imtkistar  and  Fobkiom 

COMMiaCK 

Jakoast  6.  1958. 
To  the  Cuuc  or  thx  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pvirsuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
Augvist  a,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1957,  to  December  31,  1957,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Clerical  staff: 
Elton  J.  Layton 

W.  E.  Williamson.. 

Kenneth  J.  Painter. 
Maroella  M.  Fend.. 
Qeorgia    O.    Qlas- 


Profession 


Mildred  H.  Lang... 
Roy  P.  WaUnsoo.. 
Professional  staff: 
Andrew  Stevenson.. 
Kurt  Borchardt..... 


Clerk  (retired  effec- 
tive Nov.  1, 1967). 

Clerk  (from  Nov.  1. 
1967). 

Ist  assistant  derk... 

Assistant  derk 

Assistant  cierk-ste- 
nompher. 

Clencal  assistant.... 

AasistaDt  derk 


Expert 

Legal  oounsd. 


Total 

(fross 

salary 

during 

6-month 

perk>d 


$4,933.32 

%466.66 

6^396. 04 
3,506.20 
8.296.60 

8,181.43 
%781.70 

7,400.00 
7,400.00 


Nama  of  omployM 


ProTessional  Staff— cm 

Sam  O.  SmI 

Martin    W.    Cun- 
ningham. 
Additional  temporary 
employees    (H. 
Bes.  99,  amend- 
ed: H.  Res.  163; 
amended): 
Barbara  S.  Dearing. 

Mary  Ryan 

Olenn  L.  Johnson... 
Joanne  Neuland 


Special  Subcommittee 

on  Traffic  Safety): 

Henry  A.  Barnes 


Nancy  M.  Hender- 
son. 
8i>ecial  Saboonunittee 
on  Legislative 
Oversight: 

Bernard  Schwartz.. 


Baron  X.  Shacklette. 
Oliver  Eastland 


Joseph  P.  O'Hara, 

Jr. 
Stephen  J.  Angland. 

Joseph  T.  Conlon. 
Jr. 

Francis  X.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Mary  Louise  Ram- 

SGV 

Herbert  M.  Wach- 

tell. 
Paul  3.  Berger 


Herman  Clay  Beas- 

ley. 
Mildred    B.    Len- 

hardt. 

Helen  Kayser... 

Elixabeth  Ruth 

Mary  BastianelU.... 

Helen  Hotchkiss.... 

Rboda  Watkins 

Walter    M.    W, 
Splawn. 


ProbBBloa 


Research  specialist.. 
Aviation  consultant. 


Clerical  assistant. 

do 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  assistant 

(from    Aug.    (, 

1957). 


Consnltant  (re 
imborsement  for 
actual  expenses). 

Research  analyst 


Chief    connsel-staff 

director    (from 

Au«r.  1). 
Chief  Investlftator... 
Assistant    ctiief   in- 
vestigator    (from 

July  24). 
Investigator    (from 

Aug.l). 
Attorney  (from  July 

24). 
Attorney  (fh>m  July 

8). 
Attorney  (from  July 

25). 
Attorney  (from  July 

26). 
Attorney    (from 

Sept.  1). 
Attorney    (from 

Aug.  26). 
Staff  coordinator.... 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  Oct. 
1). 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  July  22). 

Clerical  assistant 
(from  Oct.  9). 

Clerical    assistant 
(from  July  8). 

Clerical    assistant 

(from  July  7). 
Consultant  (per 
diem-actual    ex- 
pense  basis)    (no 
salary). 


■  Total 

gross 

salary 

during^ 

6-nioata 

i  period 


7.400.00 
7,40a00 


i;  610. 43 
%996.80 
i  515. 43 
%  501. 67 


5^035.36 


d  181. 86 


7.400.00 
5^679.68 


$5,00X15 
<ik23&,S8 
3,858.71 
5,30134 
M08.89 
3,355.40 
2,437.21 
^604.18 
1.497.00 

%99\78 
%e62.«3 

1.035.36 

%87«.S 

766156 


Funds  authorited  or  appropriated  (or  com- 
mittee expenditures liSO,  OOa  00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1057,  to 
Dec  31,  10S7 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 
1967.  to  Dec.  31, 1057 

Balance  onexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 
1967 


Obxm  Hahsi  i. 


11.840.60 
93,323.92 


05.164.53 


44,835.48 


Chmi  mtn. 


COtatTTTtZ   Otf  THZ    JUDICIABI 

jAJfTTAST    15.    1958. 

To  the  Clxbk  of  thx  Housx: 

The^  above-mentioned  committee  hr  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ^f  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress.  ■|>proved 
August  a,  1946.  as  amended,  subx41ts  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  perspn  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-mcmth  pertbd  from 
July  1.  1957,  to  December  31.  1957,  Ix  elusive. 


together    with    total    funds    authorised    or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  Itt 


Ksme  of  employes 


Bess  S.  Dick 

WiUlam  R.  Foley 

Walter  M.  Besterman. 

Murray  Drabklo. 

Walter  R.  Lee 

E.  Willoubbby 
Middleton.  Jr. 

Violet  Benn 

Anne  J.  Berfsr 

Lola  Blkol 

Frances  Christy 

Helen  Goldsmith 

Velma  Smedley 

Mary  D.  WeU 


Professloa 


Staff  direetor... 
Oaneral  eoonael 
Legislative 

Counsel 

Legtslattve 
Associate  coonasL. 


tint. 


I  assist  mt 


Total 


salary 

during 

6-moatk 

period 


$7,41&3S 
7,418.33 
7, 418. 23 
4.564.44 

7.418.22 
6^806.86 

4,800.96 

4.56144 
4, 151. 88 
4.S.^9.4S 
3,98a  58 
4,'»144 
8,438.39 


SALAKIKS  PAID  XiaT  1  THBODOH  DEC.  »,  1067.  PUKSCANT 
TO  H.  KES.  107  AMD  B.  KES.  lU,  M»fl  CONO. 


Leqiiard  AppeL_.... 


Robert  E.  Banman. . . 

Lucille  E.  Brooks 

Gertrude  C.  Burak... 

Oamer  J.  Cllne 

Laurie  L.  Coleman. 

Eiaenberg.  Milton. 


Eisenberg,  Roberta... 
Herbert  Fuchs 


Constance  Olagola 

Keimetb  R.  Uarkins.. 

Michael  Kelemonlek.. 
Herbert  N.  MaieU.... 

Elisabeth  O.  Meeklna. 
Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr.. 


JoUaa  H.  Singmao... 


Assistant  coonse  ^ 

Antitrust  Sob 

committee. 

Messenger . . 

Clerk-stanograpl  er. 

do 

Assistant  eounse  I.... 
Clerk -stfinograpl  er. 
Associate  oounsc  i. 

Antitrust  Sub 

committee. 
Clerk -stenograpl  er. 
Assistant  oounsi , 

Antitrust  Sub 

committee. 
Clerk -stenograpller. 
Counsel.  Antttnfst 

Subcommittee 
Clerk-stenograpl  ler. 
Counsel,  Antitnst 

Subcommittee 
Clerk-stenograpl  «r. 
Associate  counsel. 

Antitrust  Subl 

committee.      , 
Assistant  eounse  i. 

Antitrust  Sob 

committee. 


lOflla. 


iievisoa 


Funds  for  preparation  of  UiUted  States  ( 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  i 
of  the  laws: 
A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  Uol^ 
States  Code  (no  year): 
Unexpended  balance  June  SO.  1953.. 
Appropriatkn  received  July  1. 191^.. 


Expended.  June  SO,   1957-De& 
1967 

Balance,  Dec  Si.  I9S7.. 


B.  Revision  of  the  laws: 

Appropriation  received  July  1, 195^.. 

Expended,  June  30,    19a7-Dec   31, 

1957 

Balaaee.  Dec  SI.  1957 


SO,  004. 18 


1.7S&S4 
S,9M.64 
3,800.6« 
3,723.36 
8.867.34 
a;S>4.78 


3,309.88 

6,47L23 

sea  54 

7.36173 

3,867.S4 
7.35173 

8.300.88 
8.40143 


^47L33 


n. 


tS1.819.1« 

100,00a  00 

ISL  519.  M 
36,68&40 

104.083.76 

i^8oaoo 

7.41&2S 
9,081.78 


Preparation  of  new  edition  of  Dist^iet 
of  Columbia  Code  (no  year): 
Unexpended  balance  June  30,  lOSi^. 
Appropriation  reodved  July  1, 10S  L. 


Expeni 
1967. 


ded  June  80.   1057-De& 


n. 


Balance.  Dec  31, 1967 


Funds  snthorlted  or  appropriated  (or 
mittee  expenditures 

Amount  of  expenditures  for  period  Jan. 
I>ec  31, 1957_ 


ccn- 


Balanoe  tmexiwnded  as  of  Dec 

1957 , 

H.  Res.  126  adopted  Feb.  7, 1957 


EMAinTK.  CtLLxa. 

( fKairman. 

COKMRTB  OM  MXBCHAMT  ICaI  inTB  All» 


_  Jaxv^IT  6, 1958. 

To  the  Clbx  or  trs  Houas: 

The  above-mentioned  oommltitee  or  sub- 
eommittee,  pursuant  to  section  184  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 


3^76101 

locooaoo 

102,76101 
107.43 
..     102,666l50 


i9o,ooaoo 


130^883.  U 


SL 


50,117.83 
190,000.00 


1958 
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Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submiu  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6- month  period  from 
July  1.  1957,  to  January  6.  1958.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
proprlated  and  expended  by  it: 


slon,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployisd  by  it  during  the  e-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  81,  1967,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or  ap» 
proprlated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


John  M.  Drewry 

Bernard  J.  Zincke — 
Charles  F.  Warren.. 

Robert  H.  Cowen 

W.  B.  Wtnfleld 

Frances  Still 

Ruth  E.  Brookshire 

Edith  W.  Gordon 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Shirley  SchwarU 


Profession 


Ohiereoanad. 
Counsd 


....do 

Cntef  cievm . .  — 
Assistant  deck. 
do 

Secretary. 


...do 

Mtaiortty  derk. 


Total 


salary 

during 

6-month 

period 


87, 481. 64 
6,957.48 
%51Z0B 
533.56 
1855.38 
1283.82 
3,  381. 13 
3,381.13 
3.381.13 
4,066.30 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  com- 
mittee expenditures„ $5aooo.oo 


Amount  of  expenditures  pfevtonsly  reported. 
Arn«Mint  expended  from  July  1, 1057, 


988.85 

^ .         .toJan.6. 

1958... .— 18,017.00 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 

1957.  to  Jan.  6.  1956 19.005.85 

mif«i»  unezpaded  as  of  Jan.  6. 1968.    30, 991 15 

HrssET  C.  BoNNza. 

Chairman. 

Po«T  OmcB  AMO  Cxm.  Scavicx  Comcrrrss 

Januakt  15. 1958. 
To  tbe  Clebk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  int>fes- 
slon.  and  total  salary  of  each  person  ea>- 
ployed  by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1957.  to  December  31,  1967.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Fredflrtok  O.  Belen — 
Qeorga  M.  Moon 

Charles  E.  Johnson... 

Henry  O.  Cassell 

Weldon  T.  ElUa,  Jr 


John  B.  Price 

LiUian  Hopkins 

Lucy  K.  Daley 

Elsie  Thornton 

BlandM  Simona ._. 


Profession 


Chief  oounsd 

Counsel  (July  1  to 
Sept.  15, 1957). 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Professions^  staff 
member  (July  1 
to  Ort.  6, 1957). 

Awtstant  clerk 

do 

Secretary. 
do 


Total 

gross 

salary 

during 

64D0Oth 

period 


87, 418. 22 
3.042.92 

7,143.24 
6.808.86 
3,631.39 


3,900.34 
3.723.66 
3.45Z42 
2.82160 
2,82150 


Name  of  emirioyee 

ProMssion 

Illtll 

Margaret  R.  Belter... 
Richard  J.  Sullivan  .. 
Robert  F  McConnell 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  counsel 

Counsel             .  .... 

86,808.85 
6,808.85 
7,309.96 

Joseph  R.  Brennan 

6.  PhaipCohen 

Helen  M.  Dooley 

Helen  A.  Thompson.. 

Louise  B.  Cullen 

Anna  McHale 

Ester  M.  Saunders 

Engineer-consultant. 
Staff  assistant 

".""dS"ii;iiiii!iiii 
"iiido    "iiir'ii 

6,808.86 
3,809.34 
6,822.62 
4,173.60 
8,766.50 
1,606.94 
2,006.63 

Funds  authorised  er  appropriated  (or  com- 
mittee expenditures $125.  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditmee  previously  re- 
ported  -.      12.842.36 

Amount  expended  frtim  July  1  to  Dec  31, 
1967 87,896.23 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1957 80,788.48 

Balance  imexi>ended  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1957 74,36LSa 

Cbablss  a.  BtTCKLSr, 

Chairman. 


Comorm  oh  Rttlzs 

DzcEKBxa  18. 1987. 
To  the  Cusx  or  the  Housb: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  tbe  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-montb  period  from 
July  1.  1957.  to  December  31,  1957.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
daring 
•«Miith 
period 

Thomas  M.  oar 

rutbera. 
Barbara  M.  TbOTntcn. 
Jane  W.  Snader 

Clerk  (standirv 
eommlttcr). 

Assistant  clerk 

Minority  derk 

$6, 601 18 

3,733.66 
1161.88 

Fimds  aatborized  or  appropriated  tor  com- 
mittee expenditures 85a000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.     6, 736. 33 
Amount  expuided  from  July  1  to  Dec  31. 
1967 .    11.173.64 

Total  amount  expended  fhnn  Jan.  1.  to 

Dec.  31.  1967„ 17.90a86 

'    Balance  imexpended  as  of  Dec  31. 1957     32, 09a  14 

Tom  MmuuT. 

Chairman. 

COMMZTTSS  on  PUBUC  WOEKS 

jAiruABT  8. 1958. 
To  the  Clzsk  or  ths  Housx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  184  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  a*  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 


HowABO  W.  Smith. 

Chairman. 

COMMRTBZ  OH  UN-AMSSICAH  ACTIVITUS 

Jahuabt  9. 1968. 
To  the  Clzsx  or  tbx  Housz: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1067.  to  December  31.  1957.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ^>- 
propriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 

Profession 

Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
p€f1od 

Standing: 
Donald  T.  AppeU — 

Richard  Arena 

Juliette  P.  Joray 

IsabdB.  Nagd 

Roedla  A.  Purdy... 

Investigator.. 

Director —- 

Recording  derk 

Clerk-stenographer.. 
Secretary  to  oounsd. 

86,140.02 
7,399.08 
1802.44 
3.295.50 
8,963.45 

Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Standing— Continued 
TbdmaL  Soearoe 

Frank  S.  Tavenner. 

Jr. 
AiUM  D.  Turner 

Lorraine  N.  Vdey 

William  A.  Wheeler 
Inveetigatlng: 
Alice  W.  Anderson.. 

Margaret  B.  At- 

tinello. 
Kari  Baarslag 


Beatrice  P.  Baldwin. 
Thomas  Q.  Beedoy. 

Frank  J.  Bonora.... 

Jeanne  M. 

Cassebaum. 
Raymond  T. 

Collins. 
Patrida  R.  Crovato. 
Anniel 

Cunningham. 
Barbara  fi. 

Edeladieta. 
EUzabrthL. 

Edinger. 
Emily  B.  Frsods... 


Helen  M.  Oittlngs. 
William  F. 
Heimlich. 
James  C.  Hogan... 


Ullian  E.  Howard. 
W.  Jackson  Jones.. 

OUve  M.  King 

Maura  Patricia 
Kdly. 


Stephen  V. 

Kopunek. 
Gwendolyn  Lk 

Lewis. 


BeginaMcCan 

wut. 
Mary  B.  McMaznis 
Jeanni  M.  O'Ndll 

Winston. 
Joseph  P.  Orsnlak — 


Alma  T.  Plaff 

Katharine  Philllpe. 

Maureen  Roselle 

Louis  J.  RusseU 

Ddoree  F.  SootU... 
Josephine  E.  SbeeU 

Lela  Mae  Stiles 

Cele  F.  Sweoiey... 
Eleanor  Ann  Teban 


MaxTruitt.. 


Secretary  to  investi- 
gators. 
Connad.-  ■■■     ■■~. 

Chief  of  reference 

section. 
Clerk  -stenographer.. 
Investigator. 

Information  an- 
alyst. 

Information  special- 
ist. 

Spedal  consultant 
(miigned  Aug.  16, 
1967). 

riwk-typlgt 

Editor  (appointed 
Oct.  16,  1957). 

Investigator i___ 

Clerk-typlst_... 

Investigator, 

Clerk-typist 

Information  analyst. 

Editor 

Clerk-typlst  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  1. 

1057). 

Rest«rch  analyst 

Special  consultant... 

Clerk-typist  (ap- 
pointed Oct.  1. 
1957). 

Research  andyst_.. 

Investigator _... 

Editor 

Research  analyst 
(appointed  Aug. 
19,  1957). 

Clert-typist 

Administrative  a»- 
sistant  to  director 
(appointed  June 
17, 1957). 

Clerk-typtet 

Spedd  consultant 

Assistant  chief  of 

reference  section. 
Clerk-typist 

(resigned  Oct.  6, 

1957). 

Clerk-typiBt 

Switchboard 

operator. 
Inlormation  analyst. 

Investigator 

do 

Ctark-typtet 

do 

do 


Tatai 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


VwaL.  Watts 

Richard  S.  Well 

BlUie  Wheeler 

Oeorge  C.  Williams. 


Clerk-stenograplMr 

(appointed  Aug. 

19,1957). 
Clerk-typist 

(resigned  Sept. 

15.  1»57). 
Clerk -st«iographer. 
Research  analyst... 
Clerk -stenographer. 
Investigator — . — 


7,309.98 

1727.94 

3,134.36 
6,901.43 

8,18130 

8,295.53 

1,586.01 

2,367.88 
83135 

1387.50 

1.81104 

8,873.64 

1,906.34 
3,00X10 

Xee6.04 

8,12136 

907.03 


3,809.31 
6,066.76 

MS.  86 


8. 616. 65 
1951.08 
3,603.72 
1,838.94 


2,222.94 
M76.98 

1,830.72 

8,353.73 
2,867.84 

96123 


2, 096. 64 
2.107.82 

2,488.87 
1051.08 
3,723.66 
2,439.18 
2,400.12 
2.430.18 
1,838.94 


000.37 


3.90L60 
i  149. 90 
1,678.03 
6,366.89 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures $305.000.00 

Amotmt  of  expenditures  previously  re- 
ported     146,358.98 

Amount  expended  from  July  1. 19SI  to  Jan. 
1.1068...^ 147,861.74 

Total  amoimt  expended  from  Jan.  4, 
1957  to  Jan.  1. 1958 292.620.73 

Balance  imexpended  as  of  Dec  81, 

1957.... 13, 379.  28 

FXAMCIS  B.  WALTXa, 

Chairman. 


COMMriTBS  OH   VXTBtAHS'   AFTAZia 

Jamitakt  8,  1958. 
To  the  Clxsk  or  tke  Hod^: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  cub- 
committee,  pursuant  to  section  134  (b)   of 


Uil 


i;f 


It 


ri 


1118 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECO 


HP- 


HOUSE 


the  LeglaUtlTe  Bcotganlsatlo&  Act  of  1840. 
PubUe  Law  801,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1940,  as  amended,  submits  the 
toUoming  repot  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  diirlng  the  6-month  period  from 
July  I,  1967,  to  December  31,  1857.  Incliislve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorised  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Kame  of  empk>y«e 

Frofesskm 

Total 
groas 
salary 
duriiiK 
A-mooth 
period 

Standing  oonuaittoe 
staff: 
OUver  K.  Meadows. 
Edwin  B.  Pattersoo. 

Staff  director.   .     . 
Counsel .. 

17,41122 
7,418  22 

Oeonre  W.  Fbher.., 

Cterk 

7  418.23 

1.  Bo/ord  Jenkina... 

Paul  K.  Jones 

Helen  A.  Blondl 

Alkw  V.  Matthew»_ 

Qeorue  Turner 

Hsrold  A.  L.  Uw- 
renoe. 

Ida  Rowan 

In-TestlKatinj  staff: 
Adln  M.  Downer... 
Joanne  Doyle.. ._.. 

Jean  Johnson 

PauJ  Smiley 

Bousing  eottsoltant. 

AHistaat  dark 

do 

Clerk-stenograpber.. 

Assistant  clerk 

Professtonal  aide 

(minority). 
Clerk  (minority) 

Staff  member 

Oerk-etenographer.. 

--—do 

Inrestlcator 

^  611.  62 
«,d22L60 
4.151.88 
3,«3&04 
3,509.58 
7,41A22 

^322:  60 
^524.80 
2,524.80 
%  873  76 

Davis  Grant 

Prank  Ikard.  Jr 

do 

Sapply  derk _„ 

7,202.70 
2K06 

Funds  autboriced  or  appropriated  for  oom- 
mlttee  expenditures $75,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previoisly  reported.    17. 621 88 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  SI, 
1«67 88^264.87 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1 
to  Dec  31, 1»57 «,77».  75 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31. 1M7.    31. 220. 25 
OuN  E.  TEagttx. 

CKairman. 


h.  Oauxma.  oir  Wats  and  BCeams 

Deczmber  Jl,  1957. 
To  the  Clzbx  of  ths  Hottsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134  (b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaation  Act  of  1946, 
PnbUc  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  persoa  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
July  1,  1967,  to  December  31.  1957,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Pull  committee: 
Leo  H.  Irwin,  cleft  (C) 

Thomas  A.  Martin,  minority  advber  (P)"" 
John  M.  Martin  Jr.,  assistant  clerk  (P) 
James  W.  RlddeO,  professional  assistant  (PJ. 
Loyle  A.   Morrison,  professional  assistant 

(P)  (from  Aug.  1, 1957) 

Gerard  M.  Brannon,  professional  anistant 

(P)  (from  Oct.  1,  1957) »w«iant 

Frances  C.  Russell,  staff  assistant  (C) 
Sosan  Alice  Taylor,  staff  assistant  (Q 
Virginia  M.  Butler,  staff  assistant  (C)  J"II 

Grace  O.  Kagan,  staff  assistant  (C)  II 

Irene  Wade,  staff  assistant  (C) . . .         I.  " 
Virginia  Brannock,  staff  assistant  (C)" 
Prances  E.  Donovan,  staff  assistant  (C) 
Hsrrlst  I.  Lane,  staff  assistant  (C) 
Mantaretta  O.  Pettell,  staff  assistant  (C) 

Sybil  D.  Burd.  staff  assistant  (C) 

Expenses,  full  committee IIIIII 

Excise  Taxes  Suboonunlttee,  Hon.  Aixx  J~ 
FoHAND.  chairman: 

Jack  Poe,  oonsoitant ._ 

Hughlon  Greene,  messenger.I 

Walter  Little,  messenger 

Expenses 11™ 

Total. 


|7,99».98 
7.399.98 
7.068.94 
fl^9M.62 

6^166.65 

2,02&84 
4,574.78 
4.482.72 
3.706.58 
3k70&96 
a,70&56 
3, 616. 62 

a,6i&a2 

a.28&50 

2.404.92 

%6I«l(B 

6T.20 


7,104.98 
^447.70 
2;  447. 70 
1,003.37 

13.903.75 


Foreign  Trade  FoBey  8tlbeolIImltte^  Hon. 
Hau  Booos  .chairman: 
Loyle  A.  Moniaon,  staff  diisetsc  (to  Joty  31, 

1967) __.. .  1  233.S3 

My dr  RashUi.  eeiKiomist VSSS.VSi'SS.".    «J 511. 02 


For^gn  Trade  Policy  Subcommittee, 
Hau  Bogob,  dnJrmao— eontinoed 

Msry  O.  Idle,  staff  asststaat  (C) 

Elms  UdaU.  lUfl  aalMant  (C) 

Total 

latemal   Revenoe  Taxation   Snboommll 
Hon.  WiLBCR  D.  Mats,  chairman: 
Jane  KendalL  atafl  sasiBtaat  (C)  (from  Dee. 

i«,  1967) I :,     ^^ 


ts.<m.4i 

3,a60.» 
7,785.01 


21.181.64 


TotaL... 


S13.88 
..  12,81177 

..  12,828.66 
I 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  oon^ 
mittee expenditurei .4  t29Q,00a00 

Amount  of  eqtendtturea  prcTiooal^ 
reported .      61^156.82 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1967,  to  Dei . 
31,  1957 _ 48, 176. « 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  , 
1957,  to  Dec.  31. 1967 108, 33L 16 


BaisTwe  unexpended  as  of  Dee.  SI 


1967 


Sklxct  Coi 


...    146, 666.  M 
WiLBXTK  D.  Ml  LUB, 

Ci  oxtmom, 
ON  Small  Bromasa 


Janttabt     5,  1958. 
To  the  CLBtK  or  thx  Hottsx:  ' 

The  above-mentioned  commlttde  or  sub- 
eonnnlttee,  pursuant  to  section  1B4  (b)  of 
the  Logtelatlve  Rcorgsnlaatlon  Mf.  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  lowing  the  nan}e.  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  ptrson  em- 
ployed by  It  during  tne  6-month  period  from 
July  1.  1957.  to  December  31,  19572  Inclualve, 
together  with  total  funds  autnorlaed  or 
apprc^rlated  and  expended  by  it| 


Name  of  employee 


Bryan  H.  Jacques 

Everette  Maclntyre.. 
Wm.  Summers  John- 
son. 
Victor  P.  Dalmn 

frving  Maneas 

Justinus  Gould 

Marie  M.  Stewart 

Jane  M.  Deem 


Joseph  Marshall 

Julius  E.  Alien. 

Frances  K.  Topping. 

Lois  E.  Anison.. 

Clarence  D.  Everett.. 

Katberiae  C.  Black- 
bum. 

Marearet  Fallon 
PaJBM-. 

Judith  Reinitz 

MntonS.  Fairfax 

Dorothy  F.  Councill.. 

Da  D.  Coe 

Clara  O.  R<Hnero 

MUdred  C.  Darrow... 


Mary  Vance  Wilson.. 

Anna  A.  Holovacli.... 
Robert  E.  Essex...... 


ProfeatioD 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Chief  economist..., 

Adviser  to  minorlt] ' 
members. 

Assistant  counsel- 
investigator. 

Cl'CTk°7.~r"r~III 
Admtaiistrativs  as- 

sbtant-clerk. 
Research  analyst.. 

Economist 

—-do 

do 


Investigator 

Research  analyst. 


.do 


Research  assistant  J. 

Secretary 

Stenographer-aecie^ 
tary. 

Stenographer. _, 

do , 

Secretary-tteoog- 
rapher  for 
minority. 
Stenographer-secre- 
tary. 
8tenograptier.._...^ 
— do.... ^ 


Total 


salary 

during 

6-motrth 

perkMl 


Funds  autliorized  or  an;iropriated  for  com- 
mittee expenditures ._ 

Amoont  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Doc.  31, 

1957.. .........._...._____ 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  4  to 
Dec.  31. 1967...Vr: — - »  •« 


$7,403.34 

7.  403.  34 
6,806.86 

6180186 

6,80&86 

5.322.60 
2,960.35 
1,662142 

1. 988.  44 
2. 601. 61 

4.014.84 
1,559.01 
3,55Z42 
3.423.96 

3,295.60 

3;606lO4 
3, 731 86 
a;  970. 12 

X  970. 12 

%  970. 12 
%i«62.96 


1.48Bl06 

699.06 
661 C7 


1221^000.00 


100^757.07 
1681488.13 


20i  215. 20 

Bakmoe  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.| 
lt57 1    2a  781 80 

Patic|h, 

CA^irman. 


EZECxrnvE  co: 

ETC. 


January  27 


CATIONS, 


TTnder  clause  2  of  rule  XJOV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and]  referred  as 
follows: 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  U^ider  Seeretarr 
of  the  Navy,  relative  to  a  pfopoaal  by  the 
Depcuianent  of  the  Navy  to  transfer  a  40- 
foot  mo  tor  boat,  bull  No.  1661(4.  now  located 
at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  to  the  Lake  Sinclair  Pow^  Squadron  of 
miledgeville,  Ga.,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  7906;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  ()n  Bducational 
Exchange,  transmitting  the  I9th  sumt^^y„„| 
Report  on  the  adoeational  exchange  aetlvi- 
tlos  from  July  1  through  Deo«mber  31.  1967, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  403.  80th  Congrew 
(H.  Doc.  No.  817):  to  the  pommlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1514.  A  letter  from  the  Actiiig  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  bropoaad  legls- 
UUon  enUtled  "A  bill  to  au^orlze  certain 
retired  persozmel  of  the  Unlt^  States  Oov- 
ernmant  to  accept  and  ww^r  decorations, 
preoenta.  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries":  to  ^  Cognmittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  i 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Secrekary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  trana£ltting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  Expansion  and 
improvement  of  educational  programs  to 
njeet  critical  national  needs/  througb  the 
early  identlflcatton  of  student  aptitudes, 
strengthening  of  eonn— llnf  and  guidance 
serrloes  in  pubUe  high  school^,  proviaton  of 
scholarships  for  able  studentli  needing  aa- 
slsunce  to  conUnue  their  ediioatton  beyond 
high  school:  strengthening  of  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  ini  the  public 
schools;  expansion  of  graduate  programs  in 
eoUeges  and  universities,  including  fellow- 
ships: Improvement  and  exptUuion  of  mod- 
em foreign -language  teadilng;  Improrlng 
State  educational  records  and  statistics:  and 
for  other  purpoaes^;  to  the  Commlttss  oo 
Education  and  Labor. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
enUtled  "A  bUl  to  amend  thp  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,j  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.         T 

1617.  A  lettw  from  the  Secretary  of  I^bor. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsla- 
Uon  entitled  "A  WU  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  and  for 
other  purposes":  to  the  Comn^ttae  on  Bita- 
cation  and  Lab<v. 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Sec*%tary  of  La- 
bor, transmitting  a  draft  of  ptx^xMod  legl»- 
latton  enUtled  "A  bill  to  r«iilr»  labor  or- 
ganicaUon  reports,  to  insure  discloaure  of 
certain  labor  organlzaUon  informaUon.  to 
define  certain  duUes  and  rftsponsibtUtiaB 
of  labor  organlzaUons  and  ^ployers.  and 
to  provide  further  safeguards  for  workers 
against  Improper  acUviUea  in,  the  oondnet 
of  labor  organlzaUon  affairs"; '  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor! 

1519.  A  letter  from  tha  Aafstaat  Secre- 
tary of  the  InterKn-.  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  permit  with  Mrs.  Viola  BL 
Montgomery,  which,  when  exejeuted  by  the 
superintendent.  Muir  Woods  I^aUonal  Mon- 
ument, win  authorize  her  to  operate  a  lunch- 
room, soft -drink  counter,  souvenir,  station- 
ery, and  photographlo  shop  f^  the  public 
at  Muir  Wooda  National  Monuknent,  during 
a  2-year  period  beginning  Jaatuary  1,  19M, 
pursuant  to  tha  act  of  July  14,  19M  (70 
Stat.  548):  to  the  CommltteS  on  Intartor 
and  Insular  Affaire.  i 

IJBO.  A  lett«>  from  the  Aaatetent  Beervtary 
of  the  Interior,  transmlttinf  a)  report  of  r»- 
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Tolving  credit  fund  transactions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June 
18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984,  986:  25  U.  S.  C.  470); 
to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  2734  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
xxry  to  settle  claims  arising  in  foreign  coun- 
tries incident  to  noncombat  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  revise  the 
Federal -aid  highway  laws  of  the  United 
States":  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  lists  or  schedules  covering  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  by  certain  Government 
agencies,  pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July 
6.  1945  (59  3tat.  434);  to  the  Committee  on 
Bouse  Administration. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended";  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Knergy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  sis  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce.  Report  pursuant 
to  section  188  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  pertaining  to  network  broadcast- 
ing. (Rept.  No.  1297.)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUB  of  Texas:  Oommlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.  R.  9700.  A  bill  to  con- 
solidate into  one  act  all  of  the  Isws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1298) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
blllB  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
R.  R.  10286.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year 
certain  programs  established  imder  the  Do- 
mestic Tungsten.  Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and 
Colimiblum-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

H.  R.  10267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  forest  highways  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  p\irposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

H.  R.  10268.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  diarg- 
Ing  of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  10269.     A  bUl  to  amend  section  101 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  price  support  on  wheat;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.DINOSLL: 

H.  R.  10270.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  pro- 
curement and  research  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  aliaU  be  conducted  by  a  aingle 


agency  in  that  Department:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DURHAM: 
H.  R.  10271.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  outer-spsMse  development  through  the 
peacefia  appUcation  of  atomic  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHU Y SEN : 
H.  R.  10272.  A  bUl  to  require  Ubor  organi- 
zation reports,  to  insure  disclosure  of  certain 
labor  organization  information,  to  define 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities  of  labor 
organizations  and  employers,  and  to  provide 
furttier  safeguards  for  workers  against  im- 
proper activities  In  the  conduct  of  labor  or- 
ganization affairs:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  10273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  ReUtlons  Act,  1947.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10274.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947.  as  amend- 
ed, and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALE: 
H.  R.  10278.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  fishery  ex- 
tension service  in  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purpose   of   carrying  out   coop>eratlve   fishery 
extension  work  with  the  States,  Territories, 
and  possessions:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HILLINGS: 
H.  R.  10276.  A    blU    to    Increase    the    rates 
Of  basic  compensation  of  postal  and  other 
^deral  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 
H.  R.  10277.  A  blU  to  reduce  from  18  to  18 
inches  the  minimum  width  of  pap>er  in  rolls 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  as  standard  newsprint 
paper;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.  R.  10278.  A  blU  to  encourage  and  assist 
In  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs    through    the    early    Identification   of 
student  aptitudes,  strengthening  of  counsel- 
ing  and   guidance   services   in  public   high 
schools,  provision   of   scholarships  for   able 
students  needing  assistance  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school;  strengthening 
of  science  and  mathematics  instruction  in 
the   public  schools;    expansion   of   graduate 
programs  in   colleges   and   universities,   in- 
cluding feUowships;    Improvement  and   ex- 
pansion of  modem  foreign  language  teach- 
ing: Improving  State  educational  records  and 
statistics;    and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHU YSEN : 
H.  R.  10279.  A  bill  to  encoiirage  and  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs   through    the   early    identification   of 
student  aptitudes,  strengthening  of  ooxuisel- 
ing  and  guidance   services  in   public  high 
schools,   provision  of  scholarships  for   able 
students  needing  assistance  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school;  strengthening 
of  science  and  mathematics  instruction  in 
the   public  schools;    expansion  of  graduate 
programs   in  colleges   and  universities,   in- 
cluding fellowships;    improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  modem  foreign  language  teach- 
ing; improving  State  educational  records  and 
statistics;   and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  a.  10S80.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  flshermea 
the  same  treatment  aoooided  farmers  in  re- 
lation to  estimated  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 


By  Mr.  McINTIRB: 
H.B.  10281.  A  blU  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  certification  of  Irish  potatoes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiire. 

H.  R.  10282.     A  biU  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  trading  in 
potato  futures  in  commodity  exchanges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
H.  R.  10283.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of   1966   to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  forest  highways  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  80,   1960,  and  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.  R.  10284.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  grant- 
ing of  mineral  rights  to  certain  homestead 
patentees  who  were  wrongfully  deprived  of 
such  rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  FFOST: 
H.  R.  10285.    A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  forest  highways  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1960,  and  J\ine  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  R.  10286.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  forest  highways  for  the  fiscal 
years   ending   Jtme   30.    1960.   and   June   SO. 
1961.  and  for  otber  purposes;   to  the  C<xn- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.  R.  1287.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.  R.  10288.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private 
homes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  amd 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.  R.  10289.  A   bill   to  amend    section   18 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  approved  No- 
vember 9,  1921  (42  Stat.  212);  to  the  C(Hn> 
mittee  on  PubUc  Worka. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  R.  10290.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  in  order  to  i»o- 
vlde  that  revenues  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  riiall  be  used  as  grants-in-aid  of 
primary,   secondary,   and   higher   education; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.  R.  10291.  A  bill   to   amend  the  act  of 
Augxist    5,    1953,    creating    the    Corregldor 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWBTTH: 
H.  R.  10292.  A  bill  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  certification  of  Irish  potatoes;   to 
tlie  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  nilnols: 
H.  R.  10293.  A  biU  to  establish  a  national 
scientific  research  reserve  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H.  R.  10294.  A  bill  to  give  all  producers  of 
commodities   eligible    for   inclusion   in   the 
1968  acreage  reserve  program  an  opportunity 
to  participate  therein;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Agrknilture. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.  R.  10296.  A  bill  to  extend  for   1   year 
certain  programs  established  under  the  Do- 
mestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Ooiiunbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  R.  10296.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  m  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1067;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.J.Rea.616.  Joint    rescdutiCHi    declaring 
the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  Inibes  and  kickbacka;  to 
the  Oommlttee  (« the  JwUdary. 
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By  lin.  ORBBV  at  Ongoo: 
H.  Con.  Bea.  348.  Ooncumnt  rMolutkm  to 
extend  grMtlnsi  of  tbe  UBltad  Statw  to  the 
Government  ADd  people  of  Israel  <m  the  oe> 
casUm  <tf  tbe  lOtta  ennlTexBary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Iiracl,  and  for  oilier  purpoeess 
to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Foreign  Aflaiza. 
By  Mrs.  KSjLT  of  New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  344.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  to 
extend  greetlnyi  of  tbe  United  States  to  ttie 
Goremment  and  people  of  Israel  on  the  oc- 
casion of  tbe  lOtb  anniversary  of  tbe  Inde- 
pendence of  Israel,  and  for  other  puri>oees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GWINN: 
H.  Ree.  453.  Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing as  a  House  dociunent  tbe  publication. 
Adverse  Effects  of  tbe  Expanding  Activities 
of  tbe  National  Government  on  tbe  Private 
Economy  and  Federal  System;  the  Case  for 
Free  Enterprise  and  Local  Self -Government; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  HCVFMAN:  | 

H.  Res.  454.  Resolution  requesting  certain 
information  from  tbe  Secretary  of  |jabor;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Education  and  I^abor. 
By  Mr.  PBUjY:  , 

H.  Res.  455.  Reaolutlon  requesting  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  all  depariments  of 
Government  to  protect  AlaaJEa-spaVQed  sal- 
mon; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  FlBberies. 
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PRITATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLl 

Under  clause  1  ofj  i-ule  XXII^  private 
billr  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  lUlnols: 
H.  B.  10297.  A    bill    for    the    relie  r    of    the 
Chicago  School  of  Automotive  Tradf ,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KKK3H: 

H.  R.  10398.  A  biU  f  or  tbe  relief  of  Stef  ano 
Viti;  to  tlie  Committee  on  tbe  Audldary. 
By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 
H.  R.  1038S.  A   bill   for   tbe   i  taitt  ot  Mn» 
Magder;  to  tbe  Committee  on  ibe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE:  j 

H.  R  10300.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relM  of  Vukasia 
Krtollca;  to  the  Committee  on  ibe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER:  ! 

H.  R.  10301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nielsen 
L.  Pollard  and  Elsie  M.  Pollard,  bis  wife;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judlclaryl 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  R.  10302.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
M.  Brierre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONE7: 
H.  R.  10303.  A  blU  for  the  rcHef  of  Salva- 
tore  Mazzella;  to  tbe  Commlttef  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REJV\ARKS 


Address  hj  Seaator  CLaTcx  Before  Ae 
American  Road  Builders'  Assodation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


or  KXW   MKXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Mondav.  January  27, 195t 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNcatBssioiiAL  Rxcors  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  January  20  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
as  follows: 

AoDSxse  or  Sek atob  Chavb.  CBAiaicAiv,  8nr» 

ATS     POBLIC     WOIKS     COBIUITTCK,     AT     6tfrB 

GoMvxMTioif  or  AmaiCAM  Roao  Bmunas' 
AssocunDW,  Washuvgton,  D.  C.  Mombat, 

Januait  30.  1958.  AT  10  A.  M. 

Z  am  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  folks  during  your  56tb  annual 
convention.  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have 
told  you  before.  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  long  record  of  accomplishment  in 
Improving  services  and  facilities  which  mean 
so  much  to  our  Nation's  economy  and 
strength.  Tour  association  represents  many 
fields  of  industry  which  contrlbirte  not  only 
to  tbe  roadbulldlng  program  but  also  to  the 
production  of  modem  facilities  and  equip- 
ment for  tbe  construction  of  many  of  our 
public-works  projects.  These  projects  in- 
volve navigation  Improvements  on  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  flood-control  reclamation  de- 
velopments, the  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, and  water-  and  eewage-treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  continued  expansion  of  all  of 
these  projects  is  essential  to  our  way  of  life. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Senate  PuMlc  Works  Committee  whlcli 
handles  the  authorisation  for  a  great  many 
of  our  public-works  projects.  I  am  also 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  in  my  posltioa 
as  chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
I  am  cMioemad  with  a  great  many  endeavors 
which  are  designed  to  Improve  our  defense 
system. 

Tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  System  Is  an  Im- 
partant  part  oC  onr  tfef  ease  system,  in  other 
words,  whenever  we  Unprove  oar  eeonomle 
strength  by  impnmd  transportation  facili- 
ties, we  In  tnm  antamatieally  improve  oar 
defense  podtlon.    The   secondary   highway 
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system  provides  the  feeder  lines  tor  goods 
and  products  which  find  tbelr  way  onto  the 
primary  and  Interstete  Highway  System. 
These  products  then  are  delivered  to  all 
parts  of  our  Nation.  In  addition,  ^e  Inter- 
state System  will  provide  means  dt  moving 
men,  defense  equipment,  and  commodities 
required  in  this  complex  economy  of  ours. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  tbe  blghway- 
construction  program  has  began  te  roll.  I, 
along  with  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues,  nat- 
urally feel  that  greater  progress  mould  be 
made.  This  feeling,  I  am  siire.  apf^es  Just 
as  much  to  the  States  in  which 
are  to  be  built  as  it  does  to  the 
Public  Roads,  which  has  the  resppnsUblity 
for  administering  the  highway  program. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  fecondary 
highway  system.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
program  can  be  accelerated  and  that  the 
network  of  secondary  and  county  ^oads  can 
be  properly  integrated  and  tied 
prixnary  and  Interstate  System. 

In  an  effort  to  accomplish  my  pfjrpoae  in 
assuring  integration  of  the  systems.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  1146  which  would  provide 
for  a  National  Advisory  Committee  of  County 
Officials  to  facilitate  coordination  of  high- 
way systems.  It  is  my  understending  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  has  token  some  steps  in  this,  direction 
through  authority  which  he  now  baa.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  program  im^emented 
ao  that  there  can  truly  be  coordination 
among  county.  Stete,  and  Federal  prganiza- 
tlons  in  tbe  planning  and  constrfiction  of 
our  system  of  roads.  < 

As  you  probably  know,  this  Is! the  year 
when  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely busy.  We  must  consider  l^islation 
to  authorise  the  extension  of  authorization 
ot  Federal  aid  to  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems  and  their  iirban  extensions.  We 
must  also  consider  forest  highwa^ -torest 
roads  and  trails,  public  lands  roads.  Indian 
roads,  and  other  similar  segmente  of  our  road 
system.  The  committee  mxiat  take  a  very 
cloee  look  at  the  cost  estimates  wHich  have 
been  submitted  tmder  tbe  provlsioci  of  sec- 
tion 106  (a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1066. 

We  wlU  also  take  a  very  careful  Idok  at  the 
retantouraement  study  which  was  submitted 
under  the  provision  of  section  114  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  Which  was 
made  to  determine  which  bigbwaya,  whether 
toU  or  free,  completed  or  put  under  Construe- 
tlon  between  August  3.  1947,  and  June  30. 
1067.  might  be  eligible  to  be  oonsiHered  for 
relmlniriement. 

I  am  very  hopefnl  that  tbe  vehlelee'  else 
and  weight  study  can  be  complex  at  an 


early  date  so  that  reconunendatlons  can  be 
made  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  mazl- 
m\un  vehicle  dimensions  and  ^eight. 

The  highway  safety  study  isi  an  extremely 
important  study  which  is  bciing  made  to 
determine  what  action  can  bet  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  lner4aae  highway 
safety.  This  study  is  not  due  4ntll  March  I, 
1958.  It  U  my  hope  that  all  thitalent  avail- 
able can  be  used  in  completlhg  thi#  study 
and  making  recommendations  for  ways  and 
means  of  at  least  reducing  th#  horrible  ton 
of  lives  on  our  highway  syste^. 

Tou  folks  can  wcU  see  that  dur  eommlttee 
does  not  cease  to  be  Interested  in  leglafaitlon 
upon  its  enactment  Into  law.  We  feel  it  to 
our  responsibility  to  be  continuously  wmtdi- 
f  ul  of  tbe  execution  of  any  authortaed  proj- 
ecto  resiilting  from  legislation  h^ndlfil  by 
our  committee.  The  Public  Wbrka  Conunlt- 
tee  will  be  on  the  alert  not  onlji  in  iw^tawMT^ 
the  Nation's  taxpayer  from  be  tog  gouged  by 
dishonest  right-of-way  speculators  but  ^kn 
will  do  everything  possible  to  m«int#<in  a 
reasonable  rate  of  inogreas  ob  completing 
the  Interstete  System.  As  youi  people  know, 
there  is  nothing  more  \inecon«mical  than  a 
program  of  construction  which  is  piecemeal 
or  which  is  constantly  tMlngi  stopped  *»vl 
started. 

I  believe  we  are  In  a  fortauta  poitUon 
Insofar  as  the  highway  prograjis  concerned 
because  our  foresight  in  establishing  the 
highway  trust  fund  gives  us  a  basis  upon 
which  to  determine  what  oxur  |»»»«tibi  hl||^- 
way-constructlon  program  can  be.  We  are 
not  in  so  fortunate  a  position  with  respect 
to  projects  involving  the  utilization  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resoxirces  and  public 
buildingB.  These  programs  aue  being  con- 
tinuotisly  kicked  around  and  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  progress.  Whe^ver  budget 
cuts  appear  necessary  these  are  tbe  projects 
which  are  decelerated  or  cut  out  entirely. 

Last  but  not  least,  by  any  means,  there 
Is  our  inter-American  highway  program.  I 
am  Informed  that  excellent  proereas  is  being 
made  in  the  completion  of  tnla  system.  I 
am  also  informed  that  at  the^-esent  time 
this  highway  which  begins  at  Laredo.  Tex., 
and  extends  3,175  miles  to  Pa|iama  City,  is 
passable  at  all  times  from  Laredo  to  San 
Isldro,  Costa  Rlea.  except  fcvj  a  few  miles 
in  Guatemala  near  the  Mexican  border.  I 
also  understend  that  in  addition  $10  million 
Is  needed  to  complete  surfacing  throagb  tbe 
Central  American  countries.^ 

In  closing,  I  wotUd  like  t^  say  that  Z 
always  enjoy  appearing  before  ^Is  fine  group 
of  people  and  Z  wish  you  greftt  suoocm  In 
your  endeavors.  Z  want  you  fto  know  our 
eommlttee  is  always  happy  to  reeetve  your 
suggestions  on  ways  and  means  of  carry- 
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ing  out  or  aocelaratlng  the  highway  program 
In  our  country  which  means  so  mu^  to 
our  economic  strength.  We  need  mlseilee. 
planes,  guns,  tanks,  all  tbe  Impiementa  of 
defense,  but  we  aiust  not  forget  that  in  order 
te  produce  theee  implements,  we  must  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  eoooomy  through 
the  oonstructton  of  needed  bighwaya,  water 
resources,  flood-control  and  navigation  pro]- 
ecu.  and  other  such  improvements.  We 
must  not  unbalance  our  economic  strength 
by  neglecting  to  make  improvemente  which 
are  baaic  in  providing  foods  and  servloes  to 
our  people. 


United  SUtes  Policy  on  Africa  at  the 
UaitedNatioM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


Df  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MoTiday.  January  27, 19S8 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  recess  I  wrote  an  article  ea- 
Utled  "United  States  PoUcy  at  the 
United  Nations  on  Africa"  which  ap- 
peared in  tbe  January-February  issue  of 
Africa  Today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  article  to  be  printed  in  the  Com- 
cansiONAi.  RacoaB. 

There  being  no  objectioti.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Umzrd  STATn  PoucT  OM  AraxcA  at  tbs 

nirrrzD  NATiom 

(By  Senator  Huaaar  H.  Httmpbbst) 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  talk  in  the  administration  cir- 
cles about  the  need  for  a  new  approach  to 
Africa.  Vice  Preaident  Nncoir.  after  bis 
whirlwind  tour  of  Africa  last  spring,  espe- 
cially urged  that  a  new  policy  be  adopted 
of  sympathy  and  support  for  African  peoples. 

As  a  former  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
Z  know  that  the  views  of  individual  dele- 
gatee  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  official 
view  prepared  imder  Stete  Department  aus- 
pices. Neverthtieea.  our  official  poaitton  at 
the  United  Nations  on  key  African  tssues  has 
given  little  cause  for  hope  that  any  such 
freeh  approadi  la  being  formxUated,  much 
lees  tanplonented.  This  year,  as  In  the  past, 
we  have  ooce  again  loet  a  great  opportvmlty 
to  nuke  it  clear  to  tbe  world  through  the 
Utilted  Nattone  that  we  reaUy  beUeve  in  free- 
dom and  tbe  self-determination  of  pec^lea. 

The  most  that  can  be  aald  about  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge's  stetements  on  the  Algerian  ques- 
tion Is  that  there  was  a  slight  improvement 
over  last  year.  This  Ume  the  United  Stetes 
took  a  more  middle-of-the-road  position  on 
International  conciliation,  in  contrast  to  the 
strong  support  given  to  the  official  French 
position  by  us  during  last  yearl  debate. 

In  sUting  that  the  United  Statee  looks 
with  favor  upon  the  offer  of  good  offloes  from 
the  Moroccan  and  TunlaUn  Oovemmente  to 
mediate  between  France  and  the  Algerian 
natlonallste,  we  took  a  big  step  forward. 
But  in  voting  against  the  17-power  Asian- 
African  resolution  by  supjjortlng  and  actively 
promoting  the  Canadian  amendment  to  this 
resolution,  we  onoe  more  threw  our  influence 
against  the  Asian-African  group.  Among 
other  thl^p.  this  led  to  a  futile  deadlock 
in  the  flrst  eommlttee  and  the  later  adop- 
tion of  a  rather  meaningless  rssolwtkm  by 
the  full  assembly. 
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Tlie  only  poUcy  which  has  BMde 
me  in  the  past  and  continues  to 
to  me  today,  la  the  active  involvement  at  tbe 
United  Matlaaa  In  the  Algerian  sttoatton  by 
a  laptiest  for  a  ceaae-flre  and  the  creation  at 
a  commission  for  concillatton.  Every  In^ 
formed  obasrver  agrees  that  Algerian  ind»> 
pendence  eooner  or  later  is  inevitable. 
Meanwhile,  tbe  long-run  security  of  tba 
entire  Wsetsrn  World  is  jeopardlosd  by  eon- 
tlnnlng  a  futile  colonial  war.  Our  NATO 
friends  can  best  be  strengthened  by  facing 
realttlee  on  Algeria  rather  than  fostering 
Illusions. 

sotrrB  ATKicA  Ao&nr 

Every  year  several  issues  arise  In  the 
United  Nations  out  of  the  harsh  and  tragic 
racial  policies  of  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment.  Usually  oxir  Oovemment  loses  tbe 
opportunity  to  make  it  clear  where  we  stand 
on  the  racial  question  by  simply  stating 
that  what  happens  in  th>.  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  a  domestic  issue  and  none  of  the 
rest  of  the  world's  business. 

This  year  we  bad  slight  encouragement 
with  the  acceptance  by  our  Oovemment  of  a 
position  on  a  three-man  commission  set  up 
to  try  to  persuade  South  Africa  to  accept 
United  Nations  supervision  over  Southwest 
Africa.  South  Africa  has  never  recognized 
that  the  United  Nations  sbotild  succeed  the 
League  of  NatiODS  as  tbe  international  trustee 
of  the  460.000  people  who  live  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  an  ad- 
visory ruling  by  tbe  World  Court  that  United 
Natkms  eupetvision  should  be  accepted. 

But  on  the  Issue  of  apartheid  our  repre- 
sentative failed  to  get  up  on  his  feet  before 
the  p»ti<Yn«  ot  the  world  to  point  out  that 
we  in  the  United  Stetes.  administratively, 
legislatively,  and  Judicially,  have  recently 
launched  a  new  effort  to  eliminate  segrega- 
tion in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  from  schools 
to  public  transport.  We  might  have  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  we  beUeve  in  putting 
one's  own  bouse  in  order  first  on  this  matter, 
but  that  deliberately  putting  it  in  disorder 
by  cultivating  racism,  whether  under  Hitler 
or  as  apartheid,  la  an  evil  btimanity  wHI 
not  tolerate. 

COCOIflAI.   XSSOES 

The  most  important  new  colonial  issue  to 
come  up  before  the  United  Nations  during 
this  past  Oeneral  Assembly  meeting  was  that 
of  the  Cameroons.  There  is  evidently  a  grow- 
ing restiveness  among  the  peoples  of  this 
area,  jointly  supervised  under  trusteeship  by 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

There  are  r^>orte  of  growing  violence, 
perhaps  abetted  by  Communist  agitation. 
But  several  petitioners  who  speared  betore 
the  fourth  conmilttee  were  not  Communlsta 
and  spoke  of  a  widespread  popular  <1«^mand 
to  unify  the  two  Cameroons  and  to  gain  in- 
dependence. The  details  of  this  request  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  issiie  of  Africa 
Today. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  action  without  a 
full  command  of  the  facte.  Why  the  United 
States  could  not  have  supported  the  sending 
of  a  special  '^"'"''— <""  of  Inquiry  to  tbe 
Cameroons  is  difficult  to  grasp.  In  large 
measure  because  we  opi>aeed  this  coiuae,  the 
fourth  oonunittee  was  deadlocked  and  took 
no  poaitlve  actton  whatsoever.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  African  people  were  again 
forced  to  return  with  empty  hands. 

There  were  other  instances  of  oolonUl  Is- 
sues where  a  poaitlve  direction  from  the 
United  States  mlgbt  have  made  tbe  differ- 
ence. The  attitude  of  our  State  Departaasiit 
In  supporting  Portugal's  refusal  to  subnlt 
Infocmattoa  oo  ber  non-eeU-goramlng  ts^ 
tttortee  U  MM  of  tboee  great  myatsrtes  of 
policy  seemingly  eo  bnpoeslbie  to  unrav<M 
cr  undetstaad.  Meaawblle.  under  handicaps 
like  IfalB,  it  Is  going  to  be  very  dtfleult  to 
offset  tbe  prepegsnrta  campaign  tbe  Oein- 
taava  nam  launcbed  la  Oslro  with 


the  estsWIshiept  of  the 
pies  Solldartty  OouaeU. 
I  like  to  believe  tbe  nee  World  has 

structive  altematlvaa,  but  we  wiU 
move  fast. 


WasIuBftoB  Rcpwt 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


XN  TBE  BOUSE  OP  RBPftESENTATlVEB 

Monday,  January  27. 1958 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rac> 
ORD,  I  include  my  weekly  newsletter  of 
January  25: 
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(By  Congreesman  Baixs 

trict.  Texas) 

The  debt  limit  Is  now  $375  billion.  Should 
ire  Increase  it  fS  bUlion?  Despite  an  aver- 
age cash  balance  of  $4  billion,  fluctuations 
of  receipte  and  expenditures  may  cause  a 
dangerously  low  balance  in  the  year  ahead. 
Argumente  for:  (1)  Greater  flexibility  tn 
refinancing  and  debt  management  win  thxw 
be  permitted,  resulting  in  savings;  (2)  when 
bills  are  owed,  they  must  be  paid:  (S)  tt 
would  be  dangerous,  somewhat  ridiculous,  to 
let  the  Federal  Oovemment  run  low  or  out  of 
cash:  (4)  further  financial  hardship  win  re- 
sult if  postage  rates  are  not  raised  as  planned 
to  produce  $700  million  income,  alao  antici- 
pated agrictiltural  cxite  ot  $300  million  mxart 
be  realized,  and  other  budget  Items. 

Argumente  against:  (1)  Statutory  debt 
limit  is  intended  as  a  brake  or  restraint  on 
Oovemment  spending;  (2)  $74  billion  la 
enough,  even  too  much,  to  spend  already, 
and  this  provides  Jtist  that  much  more;  (S) 
refusing  the  increase  will  force  reevaluattoo 
of  planned  expenditures  and  result  In  ecan» 
omiee. 

This  was  a  ton^  decision.  Fiscal  respon> 
slbllity  could  be  argued  either  way.  A  Oon- 
gressman's  question  to  himself:  Am  I 
intmg?  In  one  sense,  I  vras  being  consistent, 
having  voted  for  the  economies  that.  If 
passed,  would  have  eliminated  any  need  for 
this  debt  increase.  Tbe  outcome— $6  btl- 
Uon  Increase  passed  S28  to  71  after  the 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  $3  billion  failed 
114  to  274,  in  which  I  Joined. 

The  sui^lemental  defense  approprUtkms 
bill  imssed  unanimously.  The  $1,300  million 
provided  for:  The  dispersal  and  alert  pro- 
gram of  oar  retaliatory  air  focee.  $aig  mll^ 
lion;  detection  systems  for  spotting  enemy 
mlssUes,  $S58  million;  acceleration  of  ballia- 
tle  m'TT*'"  programs.  Atlas.  Tbor.  and  Ju- 
piter. $S3S  million;  acceleration  of  subsna^ 
rlne  and  submarine  Polaris  missile  program. 
$360  million.  Many  Congressmen,  Incltidlng 
myself,  are  studying  the  missile  programs 
which  Involves  clasidfled  and  secret  Infcr- 
mit**-*  bur  Natton  is  gotng  shead  fall 
ipcod.  and  we  must.  Some  erttlfis  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration appear  Intent  on  solely  playtaff 
poUtics.  This  solves  nothing  and  obsourss 
the  facto. 

Congressman  VmaMU..  ot  Illinois,  ob- 
served. "If  we  are  behind  Russia  In  our 
rocket  and  missile  programs.  It  Is  because 
former  President  Truman,  Senator  Ltmbow 
JoHMSoaf,  and  ottMrs  who  ssa  ecttlalidBg 
Prssldent  Btsmhower.  pieiswsd  peaasts  to 
W.4— «i—  When  they  wece  In  power  from  1047 
to  1052.  Tbe  record  will  show  during  thoss 
years  they  gave  tbe  peanut  growers  of  sooth- 
em  States  a  totel  subsidy  of  $117.7  mUhon 
and  appropriated  less  thaq  $1.7  mimaa  far 
develt^nnent  of  tntennedlato  and  long- 
range  balllsUc  mlsstlss    Isss  th$a  9  perosat 
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for  mlflBlles  and  more  than  98  percent  for 
peanuts.  Now  they  are  asking  the  people 
to  trust  their  leadership  and  Judgment  over 
that  of  President  Elsenhower." 

What  are  the  facts?  Is  It  true:  (1)  Tba* 
Generals  Elsenhower  and  IjeMay  and  others 
testified  of  urgent  need  for  rocket  and  mis- 
sile programs  In  1947?  (2)  That  $75  million 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  missiles  was 
impoimded  by  President  Tnuuan  in  1949. 
thus  stopping  missile  development?  (3)  That 
Russia  seized  400  German  scientists  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  together  with  missile 
factories,  blueprints,  missiles,  and  got  a  7> 
year  head  start  on  us?  (4)  That  ova  mis- 
sile program  really  started  with  this  admin- 
istration? The  answers  to  these  sue  "yes" 
on  the  record,  this  and  much  more.  These 
facts  should  warn  those  who  are  solely  po- 
litically motivated  that  it  is  time  to  make  a 
posltlTe,  not  destructlTe,  contribution  even 
when  partisan. 

Our  Federal  civilian  payroll  Is  growing. 
Despite  276,000  employee  drop  in  1953-54. 
the  cost  trend  shows  fiscal  1954 — $9.4  bll- 
lian,  1955 — $9.6  bllUon.  195&— $10.6  billion. 
1957 — $11.2  billion.    Is  there  an  upper  limit? 

The  President's  economic  report  follows 
the  budget,  spelling  out  clearly  big  Federal 
Government.  The  fallacy  that  many  nur- 
t\ire,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  that  big  Government 
spending  is  economically  stimulating,  when 
in  truth  it  is  largely  nonproductive  and 
depressive.  Further,  in  so  mAny  instances. 
Government  spending  and  the  heavy  tax  bur- 
den kills  incentive  and  shackles  the  Inven- 
tive genius  of  our  people,  as  though  we  In- 
tended to  penalize  initiative  and  strangle 
free  enterprise.  Specifically,  Government 
loans  are  of  this  natiire  .and  they  are  dis- 
criminatory. (Who  gets  them?  Did  you? 
Ko.  Joe  did.  and  you're  paying  for  it.  So. 
In  fairness,  a  loan  to  everyone  or  to  no  one.) 
The  report  shows  Increased  Government  di- 
rect and  guaranteed  loan  authority:  (1) 
Small  business  and  disaster  loans;  (2) 
ehronio  unemployment  area  loans  and 
grants;  (3)  tuiderdeveloped  countries'  loans; 
(4)  Export-Import  Bank,  etc.;  (5)  stiggested 
FHA  loan  increase  up  to  $30,000.  A  host  of 
welfare  activities  are  also  in  the  report. 
And  critics  of  the  administration  are  de- 
manding much  more. 


ZiKonnm  for  Atomic  Porpotos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAsrA 

HI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  27, 1958 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Nkxjberger]  has  prepared  a 
statement  concerning  the  development 
of  zirconium  for  atomic  purposes  which, 
together  with  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  was  published  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian  of  January  19,  1958,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ZnooMiuic  fOK  "JUAxrraus"  akd  Otrxb  Atomic 
Pusposss  Pboovckd  at  Albant.  Okbg. 
(Statement  by  Senator  NsuBnoER) 

I  have  told  the  Senate  in  the  past  of  the 
remarkable  discoveries  made  in  the  vital  field 
of  metalliirgy  at  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  Laboratory  in  Albany,  Oreg.  These 
findings  have  restated  in  a  major  zirconiiun 
Industry   at  this   Willamette   Valley   com- 


munity, in  the  plant  of  the  V  ah  Chang 
Corp.  and  in  that  of  Oregon  Metallurgical 
Corp. 

Zirconium  produced  at  Albany*  helped  to 
send  the  fabulous  atomic  submarine  Nauti- 
lus to  sea  on  a  voyage  of  60,000  miles.  At 
one  time  the  pilot  plants  at  Albany  were 
shut  down.  I  am  proud  that  I  $ould  team 
with  the  late  Gov.  Paul  L.  Pattterson  of 
Oregon,  in  1966,  to  help  open  up  these  plants 
to  their  present  prosperous  a^d  useful 
statiis,  with  nearly  600  Albany  re^dents  em- 
ployed at  such  valuable  and  prodiSctive  work. 

In  the  Oregonian  of  Portland  for  January 
19,  1958,  a  thorough  and  informative  anal- 
ysis of  the  Albany  zirconium  in^lustry  was 
published  under  the  byline  of  Staid  Reporter 
Paul  Hauser.  Because  Wah  Chang  and  Ore- 
gon Metallxirglcal  are  major  suppliers  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  their  sub- 
contractors, I  believe  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  Mf.  Hauser 's 
article,  which  was  headlined.  "Albfiny's  Large 
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Zirconium   Industry   Outgrowth 
mental  Plant." 


of  Experi- 


[From  the  Oregonian  of  Januarf  19.  1958] 
Albany's  Largk  ZncoNiuic  iNonsnT  Out- 

CBOWTH  or  EXPZanCXNTAI.  FfJUfT 

(By  Paul  Hauser) 

Had  It  not  been  for  clrcumst^ce  and  a 
little  push  at  the  right  time,  All|any,  Oreg., 
would  be  as  far  away  from  zirc(^um  as  A 
is  from  Z. 

As  it  is,  zirconium  is  a  household  word 
in  Albany  and  the  town  is  knoiwn  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  priaclpally  as 
the  place  where  a  good  share  df  the  zir- 
conium metal  essential  in  atomic  reactors  is 
produced.  i 

Nearly  500  Albany  residents  wbrk  in  the 
plants  of  the  Wah  Chang  Corp.,  which  re- 
duces zirconi\mi  ores  Into  metaj,  and  the 
plant  of  Oregon  Metallurgical  C4rp.,  which 
forms  the  zirconium  sponge  into  ingots  and 
molded  shapes.  Two  years  ago  neither  of 
the  companies  was  In  operation  In  Albany. 
Oregon  Metallurgical  Corp.  had  not  yet  been 
formed  and  Wah  Chang  Corp.,  long  active 
in  the  rare  metals  fields,  was  aware  of  Al- 
bany only  as  the  site  of  the  Northwest  Elec- 
tro Development  Experiment  Station  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.     [ 

SALE   SICABT 

"The  smartest  thing  the  Albai^  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ever  did  was  when  It  'sold'  old 
Albany  College  to  the  Bureau  of  IClnes,"  Roy 
Collins,  manager  of  the  Albany  branch  of 
the  United  States  National  Bank,  observed 
recently.  T 

Collins,  immediate  past  presloent  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  prof«8ionally  a 
careful  observer  of  his  town's  economic  pat- 
tern, believes  the  metals  Industry  that  has 
grown  up  because  the  Bureau  of  Iiilnes  did 
move  onto  the  old  Albany  College  campus, 
plus  the  additional  payroll  or  Western 
Kraft  Corp.  at  its  new  paper-%om-wood- 
ehips  mlU,  has  been  a  Ufesaver.      ' 

It  was  location  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  at  AlbaDy — and  its 
own  285  employees  and  $l,500.(tOO  payroll 
are  Important — that  started  the  Whole  chain 
of  circimxBtance  that  has  boosted  Albany 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  added  Si  stable  in- 
dustrial payroU  to  its  essentially  agricul- 
tural economy.  | 

Albany's  Bureau  of  Mines  operation  is  an 
outgrowth  of  construction  of  iBonnevllIe 
Dam.  In  1942,  shortly  after  powir  began  to 
flow  from  Bonneville's  generators,  Congress 
authorized  an  electro  development  labora- 
tory in  the  Northwest  "to  study  the  appli- 
cation of  electrical  energy  to  the  processing 
of  minerals  of  that  region."  j 

Spokane  had  been  mentioned  as  a  likely 
site,  but  Albany  had  available  the  vacant 
campus  of  Albany  College,  whifh  in  1940 
moved  to  Portland  and  later  became  Lewis 
and  Clark  College. 


It'lTAST  : 

We  didn't  have  any  monby,  Collins  re- 
called recently,  but  we  rals^  a  little  and 
sent  a  man  back  to  Washington.  D.  c. 
Senator  McNary  worked  with  us  and  we 
finally   got  the   laboratory   fbr   Albany. 

In  1945.  not  long  after  the '  laboratory  was 
established,  research  was  started  toward 
finding  a  more  economical  iiiethod  of  pro- 
ducing zirconiiun  metal  wblch  could  be 
worked  and  rolled  and  moldHl.  The  avail- 
able process  of  producing  the  metal  was 
limited  to  small  quantities  aAd  the  cost  was 
prohibitive  for  most  uses.  In  1943  the  going 
rate  per  pound  was  $830  and  a  representa- 
tive sale  amounted  to  eight  One-hundredths 
of  a  pound.  I 

To  the  laboratory  at  Albaify  had  come  as 
a  consultant  a  noted  European  metallurgist. 
Dr.  W.  J.  KroU,  of  Lxixembo^irg.  Dr.  KroU 
had  already  developed  a  prociess  for  produc- 
ing tltanliun  metal  in  conufierclal  quanti- 
ties. Titanium  and  zlrconli|m  had  certain 
properties  that  were  similar  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  try  variations  of  the  process  that 
had  worked  on  titanium  on  the  reduction 
of  zirconlimi  from  zircon-saiid  oonoentrates 
from  the  Oregon  coast.  | 

Not  long  after  the  research  project  was 
started  AEC  scientists  came  to  a  conclusion 
from  theoretical  studies  that  zirconium 
would  be  a  good  bet  for  use  in  atomic  piles 
and  in  powerplants  using  flsitlonable  fuels. 

ASC   ADDS   BTTSC; 

The  Albany  laboratory,  with  the  AEC  pro- 
viding the  funds,  went  rapidly  to  a  pilot- 
plant  operation  and  then  to  production. 
Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  ASC's  need 
for  zirconium  that  could  be  rolled  into  sheet 
metal,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  f^und  Itself  out- 
side its  ordinary  role  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  Albany  station  became  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  silvonium  metal. 
It  turned  out  more  than  Ifnlllion  pounds 
of  the  metal  before  the  first  brivate  produc- 
tion, iislng  the  process  dei  eloped  by  tb« 
Bureau  at  Albany  started. 

That  eoiUd  have  been  th4  end  (rf  ilroo- 
nlum  for  Albimy,  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
plant,  on  which  $3  million  had  been  spent, 
was  shut  down  in  1955  after  a  plant  of  the 
Carborundum  Co.  at  Akron.  jN.  T..  reached 
fuU  production. 

XEBDS  ntcKXAa^ 

The  AEC  found  It  needed  $iore  zirconium 
than  it  had  planned,  howeittr,  and  a  year 
Uter.  in  May  1958.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Al- 
bany pUnt  was  reopened  with  Wah  Chang 
Corp.  assigned  to  operate  It.  I 

Wah  Chang  (the  Chinese  nlune  msans  for- 
ttmate  enterprise)  started  dekling  in  metals 
in  1914,  importing  tungsten  concentrates 
from  the  Par  East.  It  had  become  one  of  the 
leading  producers  and  procea^rs  of  tungsten 
metal.  Its  research  and  development  of 
titanium  processes  and  research  with  zirco- 
nium led  to  Its  selection  to  be  the  private 
contract  operator  of  the  OoVemment  plant 
at  Albany.  | 

Moving  Into  Albany.  th$  Wah  Chang 
Corp.  took  a  look  around  fnd  apparently 
liked  what  it  saw.  for  a  few  ^nths  after  it 
was  awarded  the  AEC  contract  tat  2-year 
operation  of  the  Bxireau  of  Mines  plant  it 
started  building  Its  own  facilities  on  a  45- 
acre  site  north  of  Albany.  la  a  few  months 
aU  of  its  Albany  operations^rlU  be  located 
there  as  an  integrated  metaU  plant,  an  ap- 
proximate $4  mlUlon  Investn^nt. 

What  did  Wah  Chang  find  in  Albany  be- 
side the  readymade  production  plant  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  a  nucleus  of  trained 
workers?  I 

LABOa  REAOT 

One  of  the  main  considerations,  according 
to  Stephen  Ylh.  general  manager  of  Wah 
Chang's  Albany  operations,  wAs  the  dlscovsry 
of  an  adaptable,  intelligent  la  xff  force,  easily 
trained  for  the  complicated  ai  id  careful  oper- 
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stlons  necessary  In  prodoelng  metals  to  tba 
rigid  speeiflcatlons  of  the  ABC. 

"Here  you  can  take  a  man  from  a  tana  or 
ffom  somewhere  else  a^ere  he  has  had  no 
factory  experlemee  and  train  him  in  a  we^. 
WeTe  found  the  people  hard  working,  ambi- 
tious, and  ready  to  team.  It's  extremely  im- 
portant in  our  operation." 

Although  circumstance  played  a  great  part 
in  Albany  getting  a  metals  Industry  In  the 
first  place,  the  community  of  Albany  has  done 
much  to  keep  it. 

"It's  a  very  progr— Iva  small  eosmnunity." 
said  Tih.  "We  have  bad  lota  of  esperienee 
at  different  plant  locations.  Here  we  have 
found  the  people  most  understanding  and 
most  cooperative,  ready  to  sit  down  and  dis- 
cuss problems  and  help  work  out  a  solution." 

Another  factor  that  has  pleased  Wah 
Chang  in  Oregon  has  been  the  high  quality 
and  fast  delivery  of  special  devioea  It  ordered 
fabricated  by  Oregon  manufacturers  for  Its 
new  plants. 

PtOCKZSS   SKEW 

Becatue  of  this  and  cooperation  It  had  ftom 
Other  sources,  the  company  has  made  a  rec- 
ord In  building  a  plant  and  getting  it  in  fuU 
operation  inside  of  6  months. 

Anticipating  a  continuous  demand  for 
slrcontum  (there  is  no  stockpfle  of  the 
metal).  Tih  believes  Wah  Chang  will  be  a 
permanent  industry  in  Albany.  The  com- 
pany is  preparing  to  produce  other  reactive 
metals  for  commercial  use  and  in  4  or  5 
years,  according  to  Ylh.  should  have  a  diver- 
slfled  operation  not  dependent  on  Oovam- 
ment  contracts. 

Oregon  Metallurgical  Oorp-  ""**  tortatA 
primarily  by  Albany  and  Eugene  cap- 
ital to  work  with  the  metals  made  avail- 
able by  the  processes  developed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  station,  taking  advantage  of  the 
know-how  developed  there.  Stephen  Shel- 
ton.  who  had  been  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  station,  became  general  manager. 

Now  engaged  on  a  #4  million  contract  to 
turn  out  zirconium  ingot  for  the  West- 
inghouse  Electrical  Corp.,  Oregon  Met.'s 
Albany  plant  saaplov*  128  paopla  and  has  a 
monthly  payroll  of  about  $60,000.  It  also 
does  ^Mclal  laboratory  and  shop  services 
work  for  Wah  Cbaag  Corp. 

A  pioneer  in  casting  tha  rare  metals, 
tltanlmn  and  ilrconliun.  Oregon  MctaUurgi- 
cal  anticipates  tliat  this  part  of  its  business 
will  incraaas  givatly  aa  eommercial  applica- 
tion of  the  corrosive-resistant  metals  grows. 


ABM  Dcpcadability 
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Western  Kraft  Corp.,  whose  mill  In 
Albany  started  operation  in  September  1955. 
is  more  akin  to  the  traditional  agricultural- 
lumber  economy  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
than  Albany^  new  metal  planta.  It.  too.  la 
a  happy  new  reeldent. 

"I  cant  say  enough  good  tttlngs  about  the 
community  of  Albany."  said  Nell  Duffy, 
Wastam  Kraft's  resident  manager.  "They 
make  us  feel  a  wanted  Industry.  Such  an 
attitude  helps  ^a:^ 


Like  Tih.  Duffy  praised  the  quaUty  of  WU- 
lamette  Valley  labor.  The  company  now  em- 
ploys 140  hourly  workers,  and  most  of  them 
were  trained  on  the  Job. 

Looking  forward  to  growth,  ttie  dty  of 
Albany  la  ready  for  tt. 

Laat  year  the  city  pat  in  g  milas  ot  aUaato 
and  12  miles  of  aawara.  moat  of  it  In  an  unde- 
veloped area  in  the  south  end  ot  town.  Now 
there's  room  for  200  houses  to  be  built  there 
with  streets  and  sewers  an  in. 

"We're  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  wete 
going  to  grow  within  the  dty  limits."  saM 
City  Manager  Bill  BoUman.  "I  think  itls 
significant  that  the  piuttafty  ownera  were 
wUUng  to  fo  ahead  on  the  basis  that  growth 
will  take  place." 

"U  things  break  Ilka  paofda  say  thay  will 
next  year,"  said  Mayor  W.  L.  Pltspatrlck.  a 
retired  utility  executive.  "weTe  r«ady  for  It." 
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Monday,  January  27, 1958 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretaiy  of  State  tell  us  we 
must  extend  aid  to  our  allies  and  to 
neutral  free  nations  lest  they  become 
satellites  of  Russia. 

This  has  been  American  policy  since 
thg  advent  ot  the  cold  war  following 
World  War  EL 

In  spite  of  U.  N..  NATO.  SEATO.  and 
the  Baghdad  Pact  and  after  United 
States  spending  $70  billion,  the  temper 
of  these  favored  nations  has  grown  to 
be  more  lenient  towitfd  the  aggressive 
habits  of  the  Communist  regime  and 
more  convinced  of  their  political  and 
economic  inability  to  resist.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  express  more  freely  their 
national  distrust  of  the  American  policy. 
Purthermore,  while  we  have  taxed  our 
citizens  excessively  and  incurred  an  un- 
precedented national  debt,  practically 
every  nation  we  have  favored  has  un- 
wisely permitted  Its  financial  position  to 
be  dangoxNisly  deleted  through  liberal- 
isation of  its  social  welfare  programs — a 
posiUon  that,  if  anything,  has  left  it  leas 
able  to  carry  its  Just  pcHtion  of  any 
allied  effort  toward  combating  aggres- 
sion. 

With  the  exception  of  Western  Euro- 
pean nations,  we  have  witnessed  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
former  friends  and  many  reputed  neu- 
trals to  play  America  against  Russia, 
waxing  both  warm  and  cold  as  we  watch 
and  outbid  or  delay  aid.  while  Russia 
with  her  Communist  infiltrators  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in 
their  government  machinery.  awaiUof 
the  oppcHtune  time  to  take  over. 

We  have  seen  the  Indoi»sian  Oovem- 
ment's  collapse  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munlBts.  Burma  and  Thailand  are  dan- 
gerously threatened  white  Vietnam 
hangs  bf  a  string.  India's  flnaaeial 
poaltion  Is  reputed  to  be  at  the  breaking 
point  with  Communist  Inlhience  reported 
to  be  gatnhig  by  the  day.  Egypt,  with 
Russian  help,  defies  the  Western  World. 
Sjrrla  Is  becoming  a  strategic  stronghold 
threatening  our  Arab  friends  in  that 
region. 

Prance  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  her 
hold  in  north  Africa,  while  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  closely  related  geo- 
graphically to  the  Oreat  Bear  fear  out- 
right cooperation  with  the  West. 

We  may  as  well  be  reaUstic  in  plan- 
ning our  financial  outlays  to  nations 
whose  questionable  losralty  is  apt  to  be 
determined  by  their  estimate  of  the  po- 
tential dangers  they  might  suffer  in  any 
war  between  two  powerful  nations.  His- 
tory is  replete  with  vacillations  and  re- 
versals of  aJinement  when  the  national 
Interest  takes  preceduice  over  eveiy- 
thlngelse. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  depend- 
aUe  allies  in  any  world  confUct.  the 
United  States  is  apt  to  overestimate  her 
physical  and  military  eapacity  to  finance 


questionaUe  natloos.  Tbe  daagcfB  of 
overindulging  our  finances,  our  re- 
aourees.  and  manpower  eould  reduce  us 
to  the  aantt  eoonamle  vacuum  Oreat 
Britain  found  hersdf  ha  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  and  wittwut  a  friend 
strong  enough  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Tills  means  we  must  resolve  to  keep 
our  own  house  in  order.  The  only  way 
our  democracy  can  compete  with  Rus- 
sia's potential  to  make  war  is  to  bring 
our  people  to  realixe  the  necessity  of 
voluntarily  making  some  of  the  sacrifices 
that  people  of  the  Iron  Curtain  eoontries 
are  compelled  to  make.  This  will  test 
the  loyalty,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
moral  fabric  of  the  American  people. 

The  first  step  must  begin  with  our  na- 
tional poUcymakers  by  convincing  the 
rank  and  file  that  all  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  fruitless  spending  will  be 
eliminated.  Tliey  must  show  themselves 
a  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices. 
Highly  paid  administrators  and  military 
leaders  in  the  higher  ranks  should  recog- 
nise their  obligations  to  stand  in  the 
forefront  in  our  fight  against  inflation 
rather  than  demand  pay  increases.  How 
else  can  they  expect  to  diSBuade  labor 
leaders  from  pressing  for  increased 
wages  at  every  turn  in  the  road? 
Loyalty  and  patriotism  are  not  measured 
in  toms  of  the  moaej  involved. 

Next,  the  people  themselves  most  ae- 
oept  the  burden  of  cost  Impoeed  on  them 
whether  It  be  increased  taxes,  personal 
sacrifice,  or  both.  The  Nation  can  no 
longer  afford  the  dual  danger.",  of  deficit 
budgeting  and  inflation. 

That  our  best  protection  against  war 
Ues  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
Strang  defensive  capabiLties.  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  That  a  detei  mined  citi- 
zenry convinced  that  they  are  not  being 
gypped  by  reckless  administrators  and 
profiteers  will  bear  their  taxload  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  longings  cannot 
be  doubted. 

ReaUstnc  that  our  nstkmal  gtrength 
and  standing  among  nations  of  the  world 
rests  upon  our  ability  to  shun  further  in- 
volvement in  natJofial  debt  and  its 
sequel,  unbridled  tnflatton,  we  must  re- 
solve that  oome  what  may  we  viU  build 
an  adequate  defense  system  on  a  pay-as- 
we-go  basis  aa  the  only  way  we  can  avoid 
bankruptcy. 

We  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  we 
are  at  home.  Without  strength  and 
financial  solveoey  an  days  ag  »  world 
power  are  numbered. 


Fe4wal.State4.MaJ  RelafieEsUps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  H.  FOUirrAUf 

Of  HOBXX  CABOUWa 
IN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  BEWBWDEWTATIVEB 


Jf oaday,  January  TT,  1958 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Inf  ormation  of  Members  of  the  House,  I 
should  Uke  to  insert  in  the  Rsoobb  a  copy 
of  a  press  release  which  was  tent  lauft 
week  to  the  wire  services  and  to  dai^y 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
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Tbe  pren  release  foOows: 

R«pr«MntatlTe  L.  H.  FomnuH,  Democrat, 
ttt  Nortb  OBTOllna.  ehalmum  of  the  Inter- 
gowrnmentel  BeUttloiu  Subconunlttee  of  the 
Houae  Ooounlttee  on  Ooremment  Oper»- 
tions,  aald  today  that  the  lubcommlttee  will 
hold  public  hearlngi  In  Waahlngton  next 
month  to  hear  representatlTes  of  nongov- 
ernmental organisations  and  IndlTlduala 
having  a  particular  Interest  In  and  knowl- 
edge of  Federal-State-Iocal  relatlonsblpa. 
The  hearlngi  are  planned  as  part  of  an  ez- 
tenalve  study  of  intergovernmental  relations 
being  carried  out  by  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  more 
than  160  witnesses.  Including  governors,  leg- 
islators, mayors  and  other  State  and  local  of - 
lleials  during  regional  hearings  In  9  cities 
last  fall.  FMeral  oflkdals  will  be  asked  to 
testify  later  this  year. 

Congressman  FOumanr  said  the  subcom- 
mittee "Is  seeking  evldsnce  bearing  on  two 
broad  questions:  first,  whether  the  exist- 
ing division  of  TTrnnnltitntj  tjitiiricm  the 
national  and  other  levels  of  c0vWnment  Is 
proper  and  satisfactory,  and.  second,  whether 
and  by  wliat  means  Intergovernmental  co- 
operation can  be  Improved  In  the  grant-in- 
aid  programs  and  their  operation  made  more 
efficient  and  economical."  Those  wishing  to 
present  their  viewpoint  on  these  questions 
should  communteate  with  James  R.  Naugh- 
ton.  counsel.  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Subcommittee.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington 36.  D.  C,  not  later  than  January  31. 

Ite  addition  to  Representative  FouirrAiiT, 
members  of  the  subcommittee  are:  Robsst 
Democrat,  of  Alabama.  Hknbt  S. 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  OviRToif 
.  Danocrat,  of  Louisiana,  Chr  Hou- 
|n«LD.  Democrat,  of  California.  Fumsncs  P. 
DwTBt  Republican,  of  New  Jersey.  Robbbt  H. 
VKimwL.  Rqniblican.  of  Illinois.  Bdwik  H. 
Mat,  Ja.,  Republican,  of  Connecticut.  Repre- 
sentatives WnxuM  L.  Dawsoh.  Democrat,  of 
nilnols.  chatnnan  of  the  full  committee,  and 
Olabb  K.  BorruAx,  Republican,  of  Michi- 
gan, are  ex  officio  members. 
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The  &rKe  corporations  whldi  advo- 
cate subscription  television  fnaintain 
their  plan  would  improve  televi^on  pro- 
graming. I  doubt  tf  this  is  irue;  but 
even  if  it  is,  who  would  benefit  from  this 
improved  programlnigr?  I  submit  it 
would  be  the  fortunate  few  whA  can  af- 
ford the  added  cost.  And  it  wofjild  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  whose  owner- 
ship of  the  airwaves  has  nev^  before 
been  disputed  by  act  of  Congress  or  court 
writ. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haie  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  once  Ag&ln  re- 
serve the  airwaves  for  the  Amerfcan  peo- 
ple and  would  bar  the  Commission  from 
granting  television  licenses  when  the  ap- 
plicant contemplates  charging  a  fee. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  once 
again  took  control  over  that  |irhich  is 
theirs  by  right. 


Pay  TV 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxxwoss 

IN  THE  aOVB*  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVBB 
Monday,  January  27. 1958 

Mr,  8PRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiics.  I  woiild 
like  to  discuss  a  bill  I  have  mtroduced 
which  would  reassert  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  the  radio-television 
wavelengths. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  was  first 
passed  it  was  based  on  the  concept  that 
the  airwaves  belonged  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Communications  Com- 
mission was  created  to  guard  those  air- 
waves. It  is  their  prime  concern  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  American  people 
in  this  vitally  important  heritage. 

On  the  whole,  I  beUeve  the  Commis- 
sion has  acted  wisely  and  done  welL  But 
at  present  there  is  a  threat  that  It  may 
be  acting  outside  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
interest  of  a  selfish  few.  I  refer  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  subscription  tele- 
vision, the  so-called  pay-as-you-watch 
TV  system. 


Tin  Nation's  Ecoaomy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAR^ 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEk 


py  01 

(Thich 


or  WBST  vnuuMiA        I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTinVES 

Monday,  January  27. 19SE 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  im<fcr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Conoms- 
siONAL  Recoho  I  Include  a  copy  of  my 
weekly  newsletter  "Keenotes"  w^ch  was 
issued  today: 

KZENOTCS 

(By  Representative  Euzabxtb 

The  Nation's  economy  is  precarlolisly  bal- 
anced. Although  official  Washlnjft^n  ia  re- 
luctant to  discuss  the  economic  Situation 
in  realistic  terms,  there  Is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  ootintry  as  a  whole  Is  ft\ifferlnc 
a  recession.  i 

CaU  It  what  you  may — a  leveling  off  at  a 
high  plateau,  a  breathing  speU,  a  ieadjust- 
ment,  or  any  of  the  other  mysterloiis  terms 
economists  love  to  use — these  facts  m*  clear: 

Unnnployment  has  Increased  to  ^  about  4 
mlUion  and  the  length  of  the  workweek— 
which  determines  take-home  pay — T^  srown 
steadily  shorter.  ^»r«w« 

The  average  manufacturing  worloer  made 
•1.13  a  week  leas  In  December  1967  jthan  he 
did  a  year  earlier.  j 

Industrial  output  In  December  $tood  at 
138  percent  of  the  1947-M  average,  down 


January  27 

stand  how  the  cost  of  living  ean  Inenase 
SV^  percent  during  a  year  w»en  they  can- 
not find  work  or  when  they  si;^er  layoffs. 

There  are  some  Indications  i  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  becoming  concerned.  If  thi^ 
concern  is  not  translated  sobn  into  ««tgai 
poUdes  that  will  cheek  and  iwene  the 
downward  trend  In  business,  we  could  be  in 
for  serious  trouble  before  this  end  of  the 
year.  | 

No  longer  is  unemploymeni  the  eonoem 
of  Just  a  few  Isolated  areas;  Worken  in 
many  Industries  all  over  the  i  country  now 
find  themselves  in  the  sam4  unfortunate 
situation  as  many  coal  mlner^  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Oovemment  has  I  thus  far  re- 
fused to  support  meastves  to  meet  the  ikeeds 
of  economically  depressed  areas,  such  as  I 
proposed  in  H.  R.  1949.  | 

The  neglect  of  thlL  serious  problem  has 
been  extremely  costly,  not  onl^  in  taxms  of 
loss  of  purchasing  power  to<  communities 
but  in  suffering  and  hardship  tot  thousands 
of  f  ammes.  { 

A  recession  may,  to  Govemlnent  nmf\»\^ 
be  merely  a  set  of  statistics  pr  lines  on  a 
chart.    But   to   men   out  of  work,   f^d   to 
their  families,  it  Is  a  deep  pergonal  tragedy, 
a  shameful  waste  of  human  rcknuves. 

I  hope  the  neglect  of  our  decreased  areas, 
which  have  festered  on  the  economic  system 
dxu-ing  the  coimtry's  greatest  pfaqMrity.  wm 
not  be  repeated  in  attacking  tbis  wider,  mora 
basic  economic  problems  now  fadng  the 
coiuitry. 

If  the  administration  falls  .to  t*k*  bold 
action  to  meet  the  developing  eoonomio 
crisis  head  on,  the  results  can  pe  tragic  »nd 
of  lasting  consequences.  We  pannot  hope, 
in  a  depressed  economic  climate,  to  main- 
tain pace  with  the  Russians  14  the  struggle 
for  supremacy. 


UkraniaB  laJepeniijaci 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UURENCE  cWtIS 

or  MASSACHUsnTsl 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  RXPRCS^NTATIVB 

Monday,  January  27,  tIPSf 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachlisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ukrainian  independence  was 
proclaimed  at  Kiev  40  yeah  ago,  but 
permanent  freedom  could  ilot  then  be 
achieved.  Forces  tram  which  the 
Ukrainian  people  could  not  protect  them- 
selves have  temporarily  crushed  freedom 

ty^rr,  1QO  ..,  >T        w        . ■»" ^^  ^®  Ukrainc  which  now  lie$  behind  the 

from  139  in  November  and  147  lnl]jecember     Iron  Curtain,  a  victim  Of  deSotlsm. 

Americans  view  the  prese^it  plight  of 


1966 

Housing  starts  in  December  w^  only 
62,000.  the  lowest  monthly  figure  4nce  be- 
fore the  Korean  war.  , 

These  and  other  pessimlsUc  lndl<^tors  do 
not  add  up  to  a  depression.  They  To.  how- 
ever, clearly  indicate  that  some£ing  ts 
wrong  with  the  economy.  If  the  stZrm  sig- 
nals, so  clearly  hoisted,  are  ignojed,  the 
economy  will  run  into  extremely  rough  seas. 

Basically,  the  country  U  in  a  strong  eco- 
nomic position.  All  signs  point  for  a  con- 
tinued expansion  over  the  long  pull.  De- 
spite 4  million  unemployed,  about  66  mil- 
Uon  people  are  gainfully  employed.  Each 
8  years  the  population  increases  about  1 
miUlon  people,  which  should  add  in  the 
years  ahead  to  the  demand  for  aU  kinds  of 
goods  and  create  new  Jobs.  1 

But  for  the  man  out  of  a  Job.  or  the 
worker  cut  back  to  8  days  a  week,  the  pres- 
ent depressed  conditions  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  bright  ouUook  ior  the 
future.    Theee  men  find  It  hard  toi  under- 


the  Ukrainian  people  with  Kft|rtna«a  our 
Nation  has  traditionally  stdod  for  the 
concepts  of  freedom  and  hu|nanity.  In 
recent  years,  as  the  threat  of  Communist 
enslavement  has  grown,  we  hiive  extend- 
ed a  helping  hand  to  others. 

Americans  have  a  special  <  feeling  for 
the  Ukraine,  because  our  laiid  has  been 
enriched  by  the  coming  to  its  shores  of 
many  sons  of  the  Ukraine  who  have  set- 
tled here,  have  prospered,  and  have  made 
their  contribution  to  our  ccnunon  life. 
Sons  of  the  Ukraine  has  broi^ht  to  this 
land  their  special  talents  and  cultural 
iMckgrounds,  and  have  prqved  them- 
selves fine  citizens.  j 

Lovers  of  freedom  lo(A  f^  the  day 
when  the  Ukraine  wUl  achlew)  the  inde- 
pendence which  her  peoole  long  havo 
cherished. 
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New  Federal  Aid  BUI,  19S8  Variety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  MSW  TOBX 
IN  THB  HODSB  OP  RXPRKSKNTATIVS8 

Monday,  January  27, 19St 

Mr.  OWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ^ist 
concluded  a  brief  study  of  the  new  bil- 
lion-dollar legislation  proposed,  drafted 
by  and  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  is  Its  so-caned  educational  pro- 
gram for  1958.  It  is  about  the  40th  an- 
nual legislative  program  from  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  audacity  of  this  bill  is  dumb- 
founding. Let  us  examine  Just  a  few 
of  its  misleading  provisions: 

To  begin  with,  this  is  no  scholarship 
bill;  the  Federal  scholarship  program  is 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen. 
This  is  a  teacher-pay  bill  and  should 
have  been  labeled  as  such. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  funds 
provided  by  this  bill  goes  directly  into 
teachers'  salaries,  its  real  title  should 
be  the  "Teacher  Pay  Bill  of  1958,  and  Its 
Vote-Getting  PossibiliUes." 

TBSCHXBS'  SSLASTSS 

liCore  than  three-<iuarter8  of  the 
money  authorized  by  this  measure  is  to 
be  doled  out  to  the  States  to  pay  salaries 
of  high  school  mathematics  and  science 
teachers.  Up  to  $160  milUon  per  year  is 
to  be  spent  directly  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmmt— to  be  matched  by  the  States 
in  the  usual  grant-in-aid  fashion — ^to 
employ  additional  science  or  mathe- 
matics teachers,  or  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  those  already  employed. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  Federal 
Government  gets  credit  for  this,  the 
States  are  warned  not  to  approve  any 
program  to  increase  the  pay  of  their 
teachers  prior  to  July  1,  1958.  The  bu- 
reaucrats do  not  want  to  miss  out  on 
controlling  the  salaries  paid  by  the 
States. 

If  the  State  of  Virginia,  whose  legisla- 
ture is  in  session  right  now  considering 
the  request  of  her  new  Governor  that 
teachers'  salaries  be  increased,  should 
approve  his  program,  Virginia  would  in 
^ect  throw  away  her  shure  of  the  Fed- 
eral dole  proposed  in  this  bilL 

So,  not  only  are  we  asked  to  put  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  of  Federal 
money  mto  paying  high-school  teachers' 
salaries  over  the  next  4  years,  but  the 
States  are  asked  to  drag  their  feet  and 
suspend  any  increase  that  any  State  may 
now  be  considering  until  the  outcome  of 
this  legislation  can  be  determined. 

For  what  it  is  worth  to  these  States, 
if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  the 
States  should  go  on  functioning  and  dis- 
regard this  demoralizing  offer.  They 
should  plan  their  own  programs. 
ras  4-TBaa  mtth 

We  are  told  by  the  President,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  that  these  new  pro- 
posals to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wdfare 
are  for  a  4-year  period  only. 


Yet,  Bectioo  121  of  the  proposed  bill 
by  HEW  auUiorizes  appropriations  for 
each  of  the  4  fiscal  years  ending  with 
Jtme  SO.  1962,  and  for  each  of  the  3 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  a  total  period 
of  7  years,  through  June  30, 1965. 

In  section  401  again  the  program  is 
not  for  4  jrears  only  but  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  each  of 
the  5  succeeding  fiscal  years  for  a  total 
oi  6  years,  through  June  30,  1994. 

rOBBCH-LAHOUAOB   VSCATIOITS 

Would  you  like  to  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage at  Federal  Government  expense. 
With  allowances  for  your  dependents, 
traveling  expenses  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  get  paid  for  leaving  your  pres- 
ent Job  and  going  to  school  abroad? 

It  is  possible  under  the  HEW  bill  to  do 
Just  that. 

Title  m  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  op- 
erate institutes  for  advanced  training 
of  foreign  language  teachers,  or  to  es- 
tablish centers  to  teach  such  foreign 
languages  as  may  be  needed  by  govern, 
ment.  business.  Industry,  or  education. 
People  who  attend  such  centers  must  give 
reasonable  assurance — ^whatever  that 
means — that  they  will  be  available  for 
teaching  such  foreign  lan«:\iages;  tmder 
these  conditions  such  studenta  will  be 
paid  for  going  to  school  and  given  an 
allowance  for  dependents  and  for  travel 
to  and  from  their  homes,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  schooling  Itself. 

It  is  not  until  you  get  to  the  final  pages 
of  this  bill  that  it  is  discovered  that  the 
term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
includes  any  "institution  not  located  in 
any  State."  The  United  States  Office  of 
Education  is  certainly  getting  ready  for 
world  government  on  a  big  scale. 

■TS' 


DICrATIirOTO 

For  many  years  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  has  been  annoyed 
that  so  many  of  the  48  State  offices  of 
education  fail  or  refuse  to  answer  HEW 
questionnaires  the  way  HEW  thinks  they 
should  be. 

For  example,  my  State  of  New  York 
refused  to  answer  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  get  the  facta  on  so-called  classroom 
shortages.  Of  course  this  did  not  really 
bother  the  Office  of  Education  too  much; 
it  simply  supplied  Ita  own  estimate  of 
shortages  for  the  nonreporting  States, 
such  as  New  York. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  also  re- 
fused to  send  in  a  figure  as  high  as  was 
wanted  in  Washington.  So,  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  to  have  the  figure  of 
dassrocmi  shorti^e  Increased. 

The  most  recent  figures  on  teachers, 
pupils,  classnxHns.  and  so  forth,  show 
that  a  good  many  States  Just  do  not  an- 
swer the  questions.  There  are  many 
States  who  do  not  want  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  are  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  the  assembly  of  fake  statistics  de- 
signed to  stampede  the  Congress  into 
passing  it. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  bribe  the  State 
offices  of  education  to  cooperate  in 
dreaming  up  statistical  data.  It  provides 
numey  to  be  doled  out  to  States  who  do 
give  the  United  States  Office  of  Ediica- 
Uon  the  answers  they  wanL 


This  Is  contained  in  Utle  V.  whleh 
provides  up  to  $50,000,  to  be  spent  tagr 
each  State  to  collect,  analyse,  and  re- 
port statistical  data  to  Wasfaingrton. 
This  money  may  be  paid  "only  If  ttM 
State  has  provided  reasonable 
that  the  State  educational 
comply  with  requeata  of  tbe 
slcmer  for  Information.  **  oi 
is  ironclad  control — ^"on  sue 
tlons  as  the  Commissioner  flndi 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section."  Froan  these  CommisatonerlB 
decisions  tliere  is  no  Judicial  appeal 

So  this  is  it.  The  Commissioner 
gives,  and  the  Commissioner  takes  away. 

OOMCLUBIOM 

Last  week  I  stated  my  convletian  and 
I  repeat  It  again— that  whatevw  U 
wrong  in  public  education.  It  Is  not  lac^ 
of  money.  I  proved  it  f rem  the  record 
of  what  has  beoi  spent  for  public  edu- 
cation as  compared  with  all  other  non- 
military  expenditures,  such  as  eonstroe^ 
tion,  inemne,  salaries,  wages,  and  m 
forth. 

Suppose  we  may  need  more  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  years 
hence— and  that  has  not  been  proved. 
Suppose  we  may  need  more  for^gn 
language  teachers  sometime  and  that 
has  not  been  proved. 

There  is  nothing  m  this  bill  that  eures 
our  present  crisis.  Like  most  iM«oedlng 
United  States  Ofllce  of  Education  propo- 
sals, it  creates  another  crisis  Federal 
controL 


H.  R.  lM2f,  Re  iKieMiif  the  P«^ 


chase  of  Riglits-af.Way 

ties  Uader  Sedioa  110  ef  FedamMU 

Highway  Act  el  ItSC^  Frem  S  to  7 

Ts 


EXTENSION  OF  BKICABKB 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMEIt 

or  ruomtDA 

XN  TBS  HOT7SS  OF  lEtSPBXSKllTATIVSB 

Monday.  January  27, 19S9 

Mr.  CBAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day Introduced  H.  R.  10426  to  amend  sec- 
tion 110  (a) ,  "advance  rights-of-way  ac- 
qtiisltions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956."  Under  the  provisions  of 
tills  bin  amending  the  present  act  per- 
mission would  be  granted  to  extend  the 
period  of  time  In  which  actual  construc- 
tion is  required  to  be  started  f  rmn  5  years 
to  7  years  after  purchase  of  righto-of- 
way. 

Experience  has  shown  that  additional 
time  is  Justified  and  needed  between  the 
purchase,  not  only  for  construction  of  the 
Interstate  S3^t«n  but  also  on  primary, 
secondary  and  rural  and  urban  high- 
ways, of  rights-of-way  and  actual  con- 
struction. 

The  present  section  110  (a)  provldee 
that  a  5-year  period  is  the  outside  limit 
of  time  between  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
a  request  for  reimbursonent  of  tbe  cost 
of  acquired  rlghte-of-way  is  mbde  and 
commencement  of  actual  oonstniettoiv 
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Under  the  present  provisions  the  States 
are  seriously  hampered  from  purchasing 
ris^ts-of-way  unless  construction  Is  defi- 
nitely programed  to  begin  within  the 
5-year  period.  In  many  States  such  as 
Florida,  where  the  cost  of  rights-of-way 
is  daily  increasing  and  plans  for  sub- 
stantial highway  eonstnictlon  are  being 
made  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  work  this  provision  Is  not  as 
folly  htipful  as  was  intended. 

The  provision  for  advance  purchase  of 
rights-of-way  and  reimbursment  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  of  their  share  of 
these  costs  was  written  into  the  Highway 
bm  of  1956  as  the  result  of  my  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  contained  the  provisions  of  a 
bin  which  I  introduced  In  the  House. 
This  sectitm  acknowledged  the  very  real- 
istic jvoUem  of  acquiring  rights-of-way 
well  in  advtuQce  of  construction — per- 
mitting more  long-range  planning,  pro- 
viding for  purchases  at  less  cost  and  au- 
thorizing for  the  first  time  the  use  of 
funds  well  in  advance  of  construction  by 
the  States  in  order  to  acquire  needed 
rights-of-way. 

The  State  Road  Department  of  Flor- 
ida, through  its  chairman,  Wilbiu:  Jones, 
advised  the  Florida  delegation,  and  re- 
affirmed this  advice  in  writing,  that  "the 
extension  of  time  would  be  of  material 
help  in  Florida,  where  costs  of  rights-of- 
way  are  mounting  at  an  alarming  rate." 
He  further  ptwnted  out,  "the  Department 
would  be  able  to  acquire  needed  land  in 
many  areas  without  the  pressure  of  get- 
ting construction  under  way  in  all  areas 
within  the  present  deadline  of  5  years." 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  me  today  would  further  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress  under  section  110  (a) 
which  for  the  first  time  provided  for  ad- 
vance purchase  of  rights-of-way,  the 
Wisdom  of  that  legislation  having  been 
proven  manifold— and  the  estimate  of 
savings  under  this  provision  being  as 
high  as  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
highway  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  proven  value  should  justify 
extoision  of  the  period  from  5  to  7  years 
in  order  to  make  this  important  provi- 
sion even  more  workable  and  useful. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or   PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27. 1958 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  sponsor  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  today  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation. 

As  a  former  superintendent  of 
schools,  I  believe  this  is  the  soundest 
legislative  approach  yet  made  to  meet 
our  needs  in  education. 

Personally.  I  would  nke  this  bill  to  be- 
come a  toprc  of  conversation  at  the 
breakfast,   lunch   and   dinner  table   in 


every  home  in  America  so  thai  not  only 
the  parents  but  their  children^  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  will  realiaei  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  challenges  Which  lie 
ahead.  Whether  their  aptituqes  are  in 
science,  engineering,  languages^  or  in  re- 
lated cultural  subjects,  this  new  pro- 
gram contains  great  promise  for  them. 
The  people  will  then  know  that  we 
are  interested  in  them  and  In  their  chil- 
dren, not  for  today  alone  bui  for  the 
years  to  come,  and  tliey  will  ije  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  what  v^  are  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  bill — tp  open  a 
door  that  will  give  the  stiiflents  of 
America  the  opportimity  to  puifsue  their 
education  in  fields  for  which  they  are 
fitted  and  by  which  they  can  meet  the 
challenge  to  the  future  security  of  our 
Nation.  j 

The  administration,  as  wel  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stated  realizes 
that  no  longer  can  We  afford  (o  fail  to 
utilize  the  full  potential  of  our  [youth  in 
America. 

You,  my  colleagues,  know  that  I  share 
your  concern  that  Federal  legislation 
pertaining  to  education  should  hot  carry 
with  it  the  threat  of  Federal  control. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  Federal  control.  They  do, 
however,  provide  the  instnmient  for  the 
departments  of  education  of  tie  States 
and  Territories  and  for  our  lo«ml  school 
systems  to  participate  in  an  enlightened 
progreun  that  will  be  welcomed>  in  every 
American  home — not  by  any  jdirective 
from  Washington,  but  as  a  meaps  of  en- 
couraging them  to  strengthen  t^eir  own 
school  curriculums.  , 

The  bill  embodies  seven  key  features: 

First.  It  authorizes  matching  grants  to 
encourage  the  early  identiflcati()n  of  the 
aptitudes  of  our  children — the  ^achers. 
scientists,  engineers,  and  statesmen  of 
tomorrow.  i 

Second.  It  provides,  also  on  i  match- 
ing basis,  for  improved  coimsjing  and 
guidance  in  those  courses  of  stu^y  which 
will  lead  to  the  fullest  development  of  the 
abilities  needed  to  assure  theTNation's 
future  progress. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  State-fidminis- 
tered  scholarship  program  for  able  boys 
and  girls  who  graduate  from  high  school 
and  who  need  assistance  in  or^er  to  go 
on  to  college. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  assist 
State  and  local  school  syt 
strengthening   the   teaching   ol 

and  mathematics — subjects  vlt  ^ 

imderstanding  of  the  era  into  which  we 
have  entered  and  to  developing;  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  and  engineerliig  skills 
necessary  to  our  national  security. 

Rfth.  It  recognizes  the  impwiltiance  of 
modem  foreign  languages  to  our  respon- 
sibilities albroad  by  providing  fo?  the  im- 
provement of  language  teaching  methods 
and  for  the  establishment  of  centers  for 
training  in  the  many  languagfes  little 
known  in  this  coimtry  which  ari  spoken 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  thd  world's 
people. 

Sixth.  It  provides  for  expanding  the 
graduate  schools  of  our  colleges  ^nd  uni- 
versities as  the  principal  sourct  of  the 
fully  prepared  teachers  who  will  be 
needed  in  rapidly  increasing  nutnbers  if 
the  quality  of  higher  education!  is  to  be 
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maintained  in  the  face  oi  sharply  ex- 
panding enrollments.  1 

Finally,  it  provides  for  Improving  and 
expanding  our  factual  knowledge  about 
the  status  and  progress  of  American  edu- 
cation in  meeting  the  nee^s  of  national 
security. 

I  ask  not  only  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  all  the  people,  to  get 
behind  this  great  program'  to  stimulate 
education  in  America.  Ttils  la  not  a 
partisan  bill  but  rather  ai^  opportunity 
on  a  united  front  to  call  forth  and  to 
utilize  the  abUities  and  talents  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  our  young  njen  £uid  wom- 
en, and  to  give  them  the  understanding 
needed  for  the  challoige  oil  the  new  age 
in  which  we  live. 


A  Pattern  for  Peace  ia  dbc 


Mia<Ue  East 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^f  ARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

STATES 


or  ■ciMarxsoTA  i 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 


Monday,  January  27[  1958 


Mr.     HUMPHREY.       M4 
during   the   recess   period  il 


President, 
wrote   an 


article  for  the  November  1957  issue  of 
the  Progressive  magazine  entitled  "A 
Pattern  for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East." 
I  ask  unanimous  consetit  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  ininted  in  the 

COIfCRKSSICNAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

A  Pattern  »oi  Piace  iw  thb  Middle  East 
(By  Senator  Hubext  HitUprset  ) 

When  I  returned  from  my  tr  ,p  to  the  ICid- 
dle  East  last  spring  I  report*  d  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Foreign  Ffelatlons  Com- 
mittee that  the  Middle  East  urgently  needed 
a  regional  development  agency.  I  felt  that 
such  an  agency  might  work  a  revolution  la 
this  disturbed  and  distressed  afea — a  revolu- 
tion which  would  strike  a  hard  blow  at  the 
region's  worst  enemy,  poverty,  and  thus  help 
to  ward  off  the  threat  of  communism.  Events 
In  Syria  during  the  last  few  months  have 
again  underlined  this  urgent  Necessity. 

Because  the  West  lacks  sutfh  an  instru- 
ment, for  cooperation  and  protreBS.  we  have 
stood  helplessly  on  the  sidelmee.  watching 
Syria  arrange  for  large  loans  f^d  other  eco- 
nomic favors,  as  well  as  the  |ux)uisitlon  of 
weapons,  from  the  Soviet  Unioli. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  not 
found  an  effective  reply  to  Syria's  pro-Krem- 
lin course.  It  is  floundering  In  the  search  for 
a  positive  and  effective  solution  because  it 
does  not  understand  the  needsi  and  hopes  of 
the  peoples  in  the  Middle  East,,  and  is  there- 
fore unable  10  respond  to  them. 

Last  spring  I  wrote  In  my^rmal  report: 
"To  put  It  bluntly,  owe  policy  pat  concerned 
Itself  too  much  with  kings  and  oU,  too  little 
with  people  and  water."  It  is  because  of  this 
preoccupMition  with  monarchal  and  material 
wealth  that  the  administration;  has  been  un- 
able to  anticipate  and  avert  thej  Syrian  allne- 
ment  with  Moscow.  Once  more  It  has  shown 
Itself  incapable  of  effective  response.  It  re- 
sorts to  inadequate  and  feeble  gjestures  which 
may  only  make  conditions  worse. 

Oommunlsm  cannot  subvert  0r  dominate  a 
healthy  society.  But  the  Middle  East  is  not 
a  healthy  society.  It  suffers  f^m  economic 
and  political  ailments  which  have  created 
imbalance  and  instability,  and  have  rendered 
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the  region  extremely  vtUnerable  to  Oommu- 

nlst  penetration. 

These  abnonnalltieB  can  be  listed: 

1.  The  terrible  poverty  of  the  great  maaa 

of  peasants  and  workers,  as  contrasted  with 

the  enormous  wealth  of  the  landlords  and 

kings, 
a.  A  similar  disparity  in  wealth  between 

the  oil-producing  States  and  the  have-not 

States  which  Ue  between  the  oU  producers 

and  their  markets. 

3.  The  mass  homelessneas  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 

4.  The  inability  of  middle  class  and  edu- 
cated Arabs  to  find  useful  occupations  and 
careers  in  a  stagnant  society. 

These  four  economic  disabilities  ccMnbine 
to  make  for  political  Instability. 

Because  economic  independence  lagged  be- 
hind political  advance,  becaxise  sovereignty 
in  Itself  did  not  bring  sustenance,  representa- 
tive democracy  and  the  political  institutions 
cherished  In  Western  society  have  failed  to 
attract  the  Arab  peoples.  Governments  have 
belonged  to  kings  or  military  Juntas,  who 
have  held  power  by  repressive  force,  whipped 
up  exaggerated  nationalism,  and  incited  the 
hungry  and  the  dispossessed  to  blame  their 
misery  on  foreigners.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  scapegoats — many  of  them  with  a 
legitimate  share  of  responsibility.  There 
were  the  retreating  British  and  the  French. 
We  Americans  have  inherited  much  of  the 
enmity  formerly  directed  at  them.  Iiast,  but 
not  least,  there  are  the  Israelis  who  have 
twice  bested  the  Arabs  In  battle. 

In  addition  to  poverty  and  political  in- 
stability, the  Middle  East  is  tormented  by  In- 
trareglonal  confUcts.  There  are  the  famUy 
feuds  and  Interstate  rivalries  within  the  Arab 
world.  Overshadowing  these  Is  the  contin- 
uing war  against  Israel. 

These  conflicts  have  led  to  a  disastrous 
arms  race,  which  Is  consuming  the  energies 
and  Impairing  the  development  of  both  the 
Arab  peoples  and  Israel.  To  this  arms  race 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  contributing  recklessly. 

Finally,  the  region  is  desperately  afraid 
of  Involvement  in  the  oold  war.  Thus,  it 
suffers  from  two  kinds  of  Insecurity:  the 
psychological  Insecurity  which  arises  from 
the  frustrations  of  environment;  and  the 
mUltary  insecurity  which  results  from  the 
proximity  of  powerful  nations  capable  of 
swaUowing  up  the  entire  area. 

Here,  then.  Is  a  sick  society  afflicted  with 
a  whole  complex  of  serious  ailments:  poverty, 
refugee  homelessness,  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict, an  arms  race,  and  the  direct  threat  of 
invasion.  We  must  find  answers  to  each  of 
these  problems,  if  we  can. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  make  poor  people 
richer,  particularly  If  they  live  in  barren 
countries.  There  are  few  areas  in  the  world 
where  people  produce  and  earn  as  Uttle  as 
do  the  poverty-stricken  masses  in  the  Arab 
states.  Even  in  the  wealthy  oU -producing 
areas  the  tremendous  royalties  are  reserved 
for  the  rulers  and  Uttle  reaches  the  ruled. 
Here  Is  a  situation  made  to  order  for  the 
Communists. 

The  oU-produclng  countries  are  naturaUy 
alined  with  the  West  because  we  provide 
them  a  market.  But  the  oU  flows  through 
the  territory  of  the  neighboring  "have-not" 
countries.  Oil  pipelines  from  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia  pass  through  Syria.  OU  tankers  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Oulf  must  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  Egyptian  terri- 
tory. The  "have-not"  nations  receive  a  rela- 
tively modest  stun  for  transit  fees.  The  con- 
trast in  Income  is  huge.  No  one  has  precise 
figures,  but  It  has  t>een  estimated  that  the 
10  milUon  people  who  Uve  in  Iraq.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Qulf  states  have  a 
total  oU  Income  of  close  to  $1  bllUon  a  year. 
The  "have-not"  nations  of  the  Arab  world, 
with  about  30  mlUlon  people,  take  in  only 
about  S30  mUUon.  This  disparity  is  ex- 
ploited by  Moscow,  which  has  made  head- 


way in  the  Middle  East  because  It  tmder- 
stands  that  the  greatest  weakness  in  the 
area  Is  the  tremendous  gulf  between  the 
"haves'*  and  the  "have-nots."  The  Soviet 
Union  doeBn*t  need  Middle  Bast  oU,  but.  If  It 
can  exercise  control  over  the  flow  of  oU  to 
Europe.  It  can  shake  the  economies  and  un- 
dermine the  defenses  of  the  continent.  Lit- 
tle wonder  the  Soviet  Union  has  appUed 
Itself  so  assiduously  to  the  courtship  of 
Egypt  and  Syria. 

It  lent  necessary  to  use  epithets  to  meas- 
vat  the  current  Ideological  temperatures  In 
these  countries.  One  doesnt  have  to  say 
that  they  have  become  satellites  in  order  to 
assess  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  has 
arisen  because  of  their  close  association  with 
Moscow.  I  am  sure  that  both  Syria  and 
Egypt  wm  stoutly  deny  that  they  are  agents 
of  the  Kremlin. 

I  did  not  reach  Syria  on  my  trip.  But 
I  did  have  a  long  talk  with  Colonel  Nasser 
in  Cairo  and  from  what  I  saw  and  heard, 
I  am  sure  that  Nasser  is  not  a  Communist. 
I  am  equaUy  stue  that  he  ts  unduly  naive 
about  the  menace  of  conuniinism  both  in- 
side Egypt  and  in  the  entire  Middle  Eattem 
area.  Like  Syria,  Egypt  Is  prepared  to  aline 
itself  with  the  Soviet  Union  whenever  it  wlU 
serve  temporary  advantage.  But  apparently 
neither  country  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  using  It  rather  than 
vice  versa. 

It  may  be  too  late  to  win  these  co\intrles 
away  from  their  present  Soviet  orientation. 
They  may  not  be  redeemable  luitU  they  have 
learned  tho  hard  lessons  of  lifs  with  the 
Kremlin.  Tet  I  for  one  stiU  beUeve  that  the 
situation  is  redeemable,  particularly  if  we 
woiUd  use  our  Influence  and  capacity  as  well 
as  the  prestige  of  the  U.  N.  to  create  the 
Middle  East  Development  Agency  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Divided  though  the  Middle  East  nuiy  be  by 
the  personal  animosities  and  ambitions  of 
rulers,  and  torn  though  it  may  be  by  the 
dissensions  Inherent  in  the  East-West  strug- 
gle, it  may  begin  to  prosper  if  it  transforms 
Itself  into  a  worklng-cooperatlng-commu- 
nlty. 

A  Middle  Bast  development  agency  as  I 
see  it  would  consist  of  the  nations  of  the 
region,  and,  in  addition,  other  nations  which 
want  to  contribute  their  capital  and  skUl. 
It  could  imdertake  and  manage  development 
projects  Itself.  It  could  carry  on  scientific 
research,  basle  engineering  surveys,  draw  up 
overaU  regional  development  plans,  and  pro- 
vide long-term  technical  assistance.  This  in- 
strtiment  would  be  a  mefuis  by  which  the 
wealthy  oU  states  could  help  their  neighbcns 
and  thus  put  oU  revenue  into  productive  uses 
which  would  benefit  the  entire  area  rather 
than  pander  to  private  pleasure. 

It  could  make  the  most  of  the  region's 
precious  water  reeoxirces.  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Arab  ref  vigee  problem  by  promot- 
ing the  Jordan  River  development  plan,  and 
help  farmers  settle  on  new  land  that  woiUd 
become  available  under  their  irrigation 
schemes  involving  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  NUe. 

A  regional  agency  is  essential  because  the 
major  rivers,  Uke  the  oU  lines,  cross  state 
boundaries.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Aswan  Dam  project  could  not  go  forward  as 
originally  projected  was  the  fact  the  waters 
flow  through  several  countries — not  Just 
Egypt. 

Intrareglonal  oonfUcts  and  boycotts  now 
hamper  free  trade  and  Impede  the  prospects 
of  development  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
Were  such  an  agency  to  be  established.  aU 
nations  could  assist  It.  The  yoxuig  and  sen- 
sitive sovereignties  of  the  Middle  Esst  would 
not  feel  that  they  are  deprived  of  their  new 
Independence.  Moreover,  establishment  of 
such  an  agency  wotUd  be  far  more  significant 
in  r^Mlllng  the  current  Commtinlst  offensive 
than  the  mslodramatlc  flight  of  Olobemas- 


tera  Mid  Boxoara  earrylng  liflsa  and  Jaspa 
for  the  arms  race. 

A  Middle  Bast  development  agency  would 
also  be  available  to  help  work  out  a  solutloa 
to  the  Arab  refugee  problem.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  tempcniae  with  the  plight  of 
thess  hapless  people  who  Uve  on  bare  sub- 
slstenee  levels  in  wretched  camps  maintained 
by  the  U.  N.,  rootless.  Jobless,  disillusioned, 
and  embittered.  These  refugee  camps  have 
become  hotbeds  of  political  intrigue,  delib- 
erately fomented  by  Commimlsts  and  anti- 
Western  agitators. 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Palestine  conflict  must  lead  to  the  ob- 
servation that  there  would  not  have  been  a 
single  refugee  if  the  Arab  States  had  accepted 
tb»  U.  N.  partition  resolution  of  1047  and  bad 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  an  lndq>eiMi- 
ent  Arab  state  as  well  as  the  state  of  IsraeL 
Up  to  now  Arab  leaders  have  done  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  assist  their  fellow  Arabs  in  the 
refugee  camps,  lest  they  lose  political  lever* 
age  over  Israel. 

Today  the  United  States  is  Increactngly 
blamed  for  the  plight  of  these  unfortunate 
refugees  in  an  obvioxis  effort  to  exonerate 
others  from  their  own  responsibility.  Ac- 
tually, America  has  done  far  more  than  any- 
one else  to  alleviate  misery  and  has  been 
most  generous  in  offering  to  help  both  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  to  bring  about  refugee 
resettlement.  But  recriminations  over  the 
past  will  not  solve  the  problem.  We  need  a 
new  effort  to  bring  about  the  resettlement  of 
the  Arab  refugees  In  lands  where  there  Is 
room  and  opportunity  for  them.  Nothing  la 
more  absurd  and  harmful  to  the  refuges* 
themselves  than  to  continue  to  insist  that 
Israel  should  repatriate  a  large  number  of 
immigrants  whose  whole  indoctrination  for 
the  past  10  years  has  been  one  of  hatred  for 
the  Jewish  state. 

Moreover,  from  my  visit  to  the  reftigea 
camps.  I  am  convinced  that  any  large  seal* 
repatriation  to  Israel  would  be  against  tba 
best  Interests  of  the  Arab  refugees  them- 
selves, half  of  them  are  now  under  16  years 
of  age.  This  means  that  despite  the  profes- 
sional Arab  insistence  on  repatriation,  half 
of  the  refugees  tiave  no  roots  in  Palestine  at 
all,  and  probably  have  little  interest  in  gains 
there.  Israel  should  be  pr^>ared  to  take  back 
a  token  number  of  Arab  refugees — she  al- 
ready has  close  to  200,000  Arabs  within  her 
borders — and  to  pay  compensation  for  aban- 
doned Arab  lands.  But  the  major  hope  for 
resettlement  of  any  substantial  number  lias 
in  Iraq,  which  desperately  needs  people  and 
which  has  the  land  and  the  water  and  tha 
oil  to  feed  them  and  to  put  them  to  work. 
Syria  also  has  land  available  if  she  could  be 
induced  to  recognize  that  the  refugees 
would  be  an  asset. 

But  the  most  critical  area  is  Jordan,  whers 
many  of  the  refugees  are  now  concentrated. 
They  are  a  continuing  threat  to  the  stabm^ 
of  that  country,  a  threat  far  more  serious 
than  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Syria. 
We  have  been  aiding  Jordan,  but  I  bellevs 
that  we  have  been  aiding  Jordan  In  the  wrong 
way.  Shipments  of  arms,  however  dramatic 
and  impressive,  and  however  they  may  pleaas 
Jordanian  soldiers  and  officers,  will  not  bring 
about  the  stability  that  Jordan  needs,  be- 
cause arms  do  not  solve  the  real  problems. 
One  of  these  Is  to  resettle  the  refugees. 

Apart  from  those  that  can  be  moved  to 
Iraq,  there  are  some  200,000  Palesttnlaa 
Arabs  who  could  be  settled  in  the  Jordan 
Valley  if  we  could  induce  Jordan  to  go  ahead 
with  the  imaginative  Jordan  VaUey  devtiop- 
ment  proposal  upon  which  Ambassador  Arle 
Johnston  lias  labored  so  capably  In  recent 
years.  Bear  in  mind  that  technical  and  en- 
gineering agreenMnts  for  the  sharing  of  tha 
resources  of  the  Jordan  River  were  reachad 
by  Ambassador  Johnston  in  his  negotlaUoos 
with  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  Btataa.  TtMi* 
agre«n«it.  tuifortunately,  was  vetoed  at  tha 
last  minute  by  Syria  at  a  meeting  of  the  Arab 
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League  In  Oalro  2  years  ago.  wben  the  Bua- 
slanB  first  began  tbeir  arma  ablpmenta  to 

Bfeypt. 

It  la  tragic  waste  to  stand  still.  We  know 
the  problem,  and  we  know  the  solution. 
Only  political  expediency  stands  In  the  way. 
Instead  of  appropriating  large  sums  of  money 
every  other  year  to  pay  for  relief  which  sim- 
ply perpetuates  the  miserable  status  quo  of 
the  refugee  camps,  we  should  begin  to  Insist 
on  the  resettlement  of  a  large  number  of 
these  refugees  in  a  logical  and  humane  way. 
For  this  we  need  a  new  U.  N.  Oood  Offices 
Commission  which  could  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem eflectlvely. 

We  have  lived  with  the  Arab-Israel  conflict 
for  so  long  that  we  have  come  to  take  It  toe 
granted.  From  my  talks  with  both  Israelis 
and  Arabs  I  believe  there  Is  not  a  single 
problem  between  them  that  could  not  be  rec- 
onciled If  the  parties  seriously  sat  down 
across  the  conference  table  In  direct  negotia- 
tions. The  experience  of  U.  N.  mediator 
Ralph  Bunche  in  negotiating  the  armistice 
agreements  at  Rhodes  In  1949  demonstrated 
that  agreements  can  be.  reached  and  that 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  can  put  their  sig- 
natures to  the  same  piece  of  paper. 

But  In  recent  years  the  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  we  should  not  try 
to  push  the  Arab  States  into  negotiations  for 
a  settlement.  We  have  bowed  to  the  Arab 
position  that  the  Arab  States  may  continue 
to  be  belligerents  and  remain  openly  and 
offlclally  at  war  with  Israel,  despite  their 
obligations  wider  the  U.  N.  Charter  to  settle 
their  disputes  peacefully.  The  Arab  strategy 
has  always  been  clear.  Conceding  that  they 
could  not  defeat  Israel  in  battle,  they  have 
felt  that  they  might  strangle  Israel  econom- 
Ically.  They  have  persisted  In  a  boycott  and 
•  blockade  and  have  refused  any  kind  of 
negotiation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Arab  States  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  present  boundaries  be- 
tween them  and  Israel  are  temporary,  and 
that  if  they  hold  out  long  enough  they  can 
•ecure  territorial  concessions.  We  ought  to 
make  it  clear  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy 
that  the  1949  U.  N.  armistice  boundaries 
constitute  inviolable  political  boundaries, 
•ubject  to  change  only  by  the  joint  agree- 
ment of  the  states  concerned.  If  we  can. 
at  the  same  time,  disabuse  Arab  leaders  of 
the  notion  that  they  may  some  day  pour 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arab  refugees  back 
Into  Israel,  they  may  come  to  recognize  that 
continued  hostility  to  Israel  is  inimical  to 
them  as  well  as  to  world  peace. 

Negotiations  looking  toward  a  peace  settle- 
ment should  be  instituted  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  good  offices  of  other  Mediter- 
ranean nations  might  be  useful — particularly 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Meanwhile  we  should  try  to  maintain  the 
present  calm  on  Israel's  frontiers  by  con- 
tinuing the  life  and  functions  of  the  U.  N. 
emergency  force.  The  UNEF  has  worked  a 
revolution — in  a  way  highly  gratifying  to 
every  friend  of  the  U.  N.  It  is  established  on 
the  Gaza  strip.  It  has  deterred  the  activi- 
ties of  the  fedayeen  who  used  to  cross  the 
frontier  to  commit  acts  of  sabotage  and 
terror.  Another  unit,  stationed  at  Sharm-el- 
Sheikh  on  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  has  guar- 
anteed the  international  character  of  that 
waterway,  and  ships  have  been  going  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  linking  Israel's  expand- 
ing port  of  Elath  with  the  coast  of  east  Africa 
and  the  Orient.  As  a  result,  the  West  has 
an  alternative  route  across  Israel  which  can 
bypass  the  Suez  Canal  if  and  when  it  should 
become  necesectry  to  do  so. 

Obviously,  the  UNEF  has  been  a  force  for 
peace,  and  It  would  be  tragic  if  It  were  dis- 
mantled or  Its  effectlvenees  Impaired  in  any 
way  during  the  present  session  of  the  U.  N. 
I  hope  that  all  parties  wUl  accept  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  UNEF  In  Its  present  posi- 
tions without  disturbance  and  debate.  If 
Bgypt  Insists  on  the  wlt^idrawal  of  XTNEF. 


then  we  may  be  in  for  a  new  round  of 
conflict  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

Naturally,  when  we  see  the  Sot(let  Union 
pouring  arms  Into  the  Middle  East,  we  are 
tempted  to  demonstrate  to  our  friends  that 
we  can  do  as  well  as  the  KremllA.  But  la 
it  really  In  the  best  Interests  of  Iftie  people 
of  Jordan  to  rush  rifles  and  gxins  asd  ammu- 
nition to  their  army?  Is  it  In  th»  best  In- 
terests of  the  Free  World?  Jordan  is  rvd- 
nerable  to  Syrian  intrigue  because  it  lacks 
staUllty.  We  should  be  taking  measures  to 
stabilize  the  economy  and  the  tegime  by 
removing  the  causes  of  instability;  poverty, 
the  homelessness  of  Arab  refugee4  and  the 
failure  to  exploit  properly  what  Uttle  re- 
sources there  are. 

We  should  not  be  drawn  into  an  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  ttie  BClddle 
East  because  the  masters  of  thi  Kremlin 
have  large  amounts  of  surplus  equipment, 
and  they  aren't  particular  where  they  put 
them  since  their  purpose  is  disorder.  They 
will  dispose  of  these  arms  wherever  they 
are  best  calculated  to  create  teasion  and 
conflict.  j 

We  are  In  a  tta  better  position  tb  compete 
with  ♦.he  Soviet  Union  In  a  progr«n  to  fur- 
nish economic  assistance  and  to  jstimulate 
economic  development.  As  the  Irealthlest 
and  most  productive  power  in  the  world,  we 
can  win  that  kind  of  race,  and.  If  ive  choose 
this  weapon,  we  will  be  using  ou»  own  re- 
aowces  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  tragic  to  feel  we  have  to  l^p  ship- 
plng  arms  to  the  Arab  States  even;  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Arabs  themselves — be- 
cause it  diverts  them  from  ecobomic  de- 
velopment and  peace.  Certainly.  ^  is  tragic 
too  from  the  standpoint  of  Israel,  I  had  a 
long  visit  with  Prime  Minister  Bfn-Giu-lon 
during  my  Journey.  He  Is  typi<|al  of  his 
country.  He  is  a  man  of  courag«^  religion, 
intelligence,  and  determination,  a^d  he  has 
a  sense  of  humor.  He  expresses  ao  fear  of 
his  neighbors,  but  he  believes  tfat  Israel 
cannot  realize  her  potential  until  there  Is 
peace.  | 

On  the  basis  of  the  past  record,  tnere  is  no 
immediate  danger  that  the  armj^we  ship 
to  the  Arab  countries  will  be  use^  against 
Israel  tomorrow.  But.  if  the  Soviet  Union 
keeps  on  sending  arms  into  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  if  we  continue  to  arm  Jordan.  Iraq.  Leb- 
anon, and  Saudi  Arabia,  we  are  forcing  Israel 
to  put  the  brakes  on  its  own  spectacular  de- 
velopment program  and  expend  Urge  sums 
to  buy  weapons.  j 

We  must  somehow  halt  this  arms  race. 
The  situation  is  so  dangerous  In  tie  Middle 
East  that  we  should  make  an  alttempt  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  powers 
to  join  with  us  in  a  genuine  arma  embargo 
in  this  crlUcal  area.  Even  if  w^  fail,  we 
should  not,  as  a  consequence,  fee|  that  we 
are  compelled  to  imitate  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  shipfing  arms 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  these  countries  wUl  be 
the  victims  and  wiU  pay  a  heavy  |>rice,  be- 
cause none  of  these  xinderdevelooed  states 
can  minister  to  the  economic  nee^  of  their 
people  and  simultaneously  finance  a  military 
peogr&m.^  T 

If  we  send  no  arms,  would  we  tlien  leave 
these  coxmtries  defenseless?  Wou|d  we  be 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  the  green  light  for 
expansion?     By  no  means. 

That  leads  me  to  my  last  point.  I  doubt 
greatly  whether  the  arms  we  send  to  these 
countries  would  make  an  lota  of  llifference 
In  resisting  external  aggression  if  that  should 
come.  The  only  effective  deterrent  to  Com- 
mxinlst  aggression,  and  to  the  morei  immedi- 
ate menace  of  subversion,  is  to  reassure.  In 
meanlngfiil  ways,  all  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  that  want  to  remain  a  p^  of  the 
Free  World  that  we  are  determined!  ^°  assist 
them  In  resistance  to  communism. 

What  the  Saddle  East  needs  Is  m  firm  ee- 
curlty  guaranty  from  our  own  I  country 
which  will  contain  none  of  the  anibtgulties 
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and  semantic  quaUflcationa  yt  the  Elsen- 
hower doctrine.  Let  the  Ri^sslans  under- 
stand that  we  mean  buslneto.  We  shall 
work  for  peace.  But  we  shaD  fight  to  de- 
fend It.  wherever   It  may  be   threatened. 

I  talked  to  many  Arabs  o^  my  Journey 
and  I  am  convinced  that  thoughtful  Arabs 
are  not  impressed  by  the  Image  of  America 
which  we  have  created  by  oi|r  past  policy. 
If  they  fall  to  recognize  the  implications 
of  the  struggle  between  tyraAny  and  free- 
dom as  we  understand  themT^lt  is  partly 
because  we  have  failed  to  givj  them  a  true 
picture  of  America's  greatness,,  its  humanity. 
lU  understanding,  lu  love  ofj  liberty.  Too 
many  people  in  the  Middle  E*st  have  come 
to  think  of  America  as  a  coIoseus.  fighting 
desperately  to  maintain  its  pdsition  againtt 
international  oonununiam,  a  iglant  on  the 
defensive,  using  its  resources  not  In  con- 
structive programs  for  economic  develop, 
ment  and  human  betterment,  but  In  the 
rental  of  advance  military  bases  and  the 
hiring  of  poorly  paid  foreign  troops.  This 
distorted  image  of  America  I4  one  that  we 
should  seek  to  dispel  by  a  constnictlve  and 
progressive  foreign  policy  which  offers  our 
friends  food  and  fiber  and  a  [true  partner- 
ship in  democracy. 

We  have  far  too  long  pursukl  a  policy  of 
drift  and  improvisation.  We^ve  •H^ni>trd 
our  friends  and  we  have  not  retarded  our 
enemies.  It  is  later  than  we  realize  In  the 
Middle  East.  If  we  are  to  pialntaln  any 
influence,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  friends, 
and  if  we  are  to  recapture  the  initiative  and 
gain  new  friends,  expanding  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  mobilizing  mep  and  women 
everywhere  In  denK>cracy'8  calise.  we  must 
formulate  and  implement  a  policy  which 
truly  comprehends  the  dimensions  of  our 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  responds 
realistically  to  the  needs  and  Aspirations  of 
the  region's  peoples. 


BAacArtlmr's  Coansei  Needed  ob  Grave 
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Monday,  January  27 i  1958 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
weekly  letter  which  I  have  sent  to  my 
constituents  In  which  I  cite  I  a  statement 
made  in  this  House  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committed  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Cannon].  Ih  this  letter 
I  also  raise  the  question  as  to  why  the 
counsel  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  not  been  sought  wlUi 
reference  to  our  current  critical  defense 
problems.  My  weekly  letter  follows: 

A  blunt  warning  was  given ,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  the  other  day.  I  am  not  sure 
how  much  pubUcity  it  has  received  back 
home.  I 

Congressman  Cimlehce  Cainroii.  of  Mis- 
souri, told  the  House:  ■ 

"Our  allies  have  escape  cla|ases  in  their 
treaties.  All  overseas  alrbaac4  from  which 
our  retaliatory  Strategic  Air  Coknmand  oper- 
ates are  located  on  sites  and  under  leasee 
subject  to  revocation  without  iiotioe.  With 
few  exceptions  our  allies  are  lesfvlng  the  back 
door  open  and  at  the  first  alar^  wlU  get  out 
so  precipltoiuay  they  will  carrjf  the  doorjam 
with  them."  I 

This  statement  oomes  frotn  the  dhatnnan 
of  ttie  powerful  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
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prlattona,  rMjietiaiMa  for  ialtlatliig  an  appro- 
priations for  defense  and  tonign.  military  aid. 

These  vast  aiq;>r(^)rlatkns  finance  defenae 
programs  and  strategy  baaed  very  largely 
on  the  concept  of  collective  security  and 
Interdependence  which  regards  allies  tm 
Indispensable  to  our  security  and  which 
apparently  stakes  our  security  and  s\urvival 
on  the  ability  and  reliability  of  our  allies. 

The  October  C6.  1957.  Declaration  of  Com^ 
mon  Purpose,  Issued  by  President  Bisan- 
hower  and  the  British  Prime  Minister,  dearly 
states  this  philosophy: 

"The  arrangements  which  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  have  made  for  collective  de- 
fense and  mutual  help  are  baaed  on  the 
recognition  that  the  concept  of  national 
self-suffldency  is  now  out  of  date.  The 
countries  of  the  free  world  are  interdepend- 
ent and  only  In  genuine  partnership,  by 
combining  their  resources  and  aharlng  tasks 
In  many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety  be 
found." 

This  deep  and  serious  cleaTafs  of  opinion 
raises  two  crucial  questions  In  my  Judgment. 

In  the  dark  days  at  Dunkirk,  when  that 
era's  version  of  collective  security  oollapeed, 
ChurchiU  and  the  Brltlah  Chiefs  of  BtaJT 
baaed  their  decision  to  go  on  alone  on  an 
already  prepared  military  report  bearing  the 
dlaerect  UUe:  "British  Strategy  In  a  Certain 
Eventuality."  Is  there,  today,  an  equivalent 
"American  Strategy  in  a  Certain  Sventu- 
auty"? 

And.  tn  view  of  the  acknowledged  urg- 
ency of  our  entire  defenae  situation,  which 
Is  prompting  all-cut  Congressional  hearings 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  which 
several  World  War  n  military  commanders 
are  being  called  as  expert  witnesses,  why 
has  no  move  apparently  been  made  to  In- 
clude General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mao- 
Arthur  among  these  witnesses? 

No  one  man's  wisdom  or  judgment  Is  the 
final  or  infallible  answer  to  our  problems. 

But  General  MacArthur's  vast  military 
experience  and  proven  military  genius 
should  offer  something  of  immense  value  to 
the  counsel  which  Congress  seeks  and  so 
desperately  needs.  And  General  MacArthur's 
experience  in  Korea  with  some  of  the  more 
obvious  weakneeses.  perils  and  frustrations 
of  collective  security  should  make  his  testi- 
mony on  the  posEiblUty  posed  by  Chairman 
CamroM  particularly  pertinent  and  impor- 
tant. 


Steclworkcrt  Example  of  Excclleiit  Labor 
Lcadwsh^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  27, 1958 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
considerable  criticism  nowadays,  espe- 
cially from  certain  quarters,  of  labor 
unions— criticism  often  not  based  on 
fact  but  on  prejudice.  This  has  become 
so  extreme  and  irresponsible  that  some 
people — including,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
Members  of  this  Congress — have  been 
seeking  to  tar  all  unions  with  the  same 
brush  because  a  few  have  been  exposed 
for  the  wrongdoing  of  their  officials. 

In  this  atmosphere,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  important  that  the  good  work  of 
the  majority  of  good  labor  unions  be 
given  recognition  and  praise.  That  la 
why  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
recent  remarkable  imdertaklng  by  one 
of  the  most  responsible,  as  well  as  one 


of  the  largMt,  unknis  tn  the  Nation— the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  This 
union  has  Just  recently  completed  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  a  most  iovressive 
demonstration  of  rank-and-file  partici- 
pation In  the  operations  and  policies  of 
the  organization. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  tte^work- 
ers'  preaident,  Darid  J.  McDnnftld,  more 
than  2.500  presidents  of  local  unions, 
large  and  small,  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  met  here  during  the  first  2 
weeks  of  January  in  a  series  of  4  con- 
ferences for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
discussing  their  common  problems  and 
formulating  their  future  progress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  steel- 
workers,  since  Mr.  McDonald  became 
president,  have  held  such  meetings  for 
the  exchange  of  riews  t)etween  the  top 
leadership  and  rank-and-file  members. 
In  previous  yesov  they  have  held  sessions 
called  Operation  Sound  Off.  at  which 
elected  representatives  from  the  mills, 
the  mines,  and  the  factories  were  en- 
couraged to  sound  off  on  their  com- 
plaints or  their  problems  or  their  sug- 
gestions. Last  year  this  was  broadened 
to  include  the  presidents  of  all  local 
unions,  who  met  with  top  officials  and 
their  advisors  in  a  series  of  five  re- 
gional conferences. 

The  latest  series  of  conferences  re- 
cently concluded  here  represented  an 
improvement  on  the  pjrevious  year  in 
that  the  conferences  were  set  up  on  an 
industry  basis.  The  result  was  a  set  of 
4  conferences,  each  of  2  days'  dura- 
tion, for  members  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  in  basic  steel  and  such  related 
industries  as  iron  ore  mining;  in  non- 
ferrous  metal  industries,  including  alu- 
minum; in  industries  engaged  In  various 
fabricating  lines;  and  in  the  field  of 
machinery  manufacturing. 

Every  one  of  these  sessions  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  steelworkers'  president. 
Dave  McDonald,  and  the  other  chief  offi- 
cials. The  arrangement  of  conferences 
by  industry  made  it  possible  for  the  ses- 
sions to  concentrate  on  problems  and 
programs  peculiar  to  their  own  opera- 
tions. The  steelworkers'  union  possesses  a 
remarkable  staff  of  experts  and  special- 
ists on  such  problems,  and  these  able  ad- 
visers brought  the  conference  delegates 
up  to  date  on  these  matters  and  answered 
their  many  questions.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral meetings,  there  were  many  extra 
meetings  for  smaller  groups  with  espe- 
cially pressing  problems,  and  the  various 
specialists  were  also  available  in  their 
offices  between  sessions  to  answer  the 
questions  of  any  individual  or  group. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  those  who 
attended  the  conferences  were  able  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  to  their  jobs 
better  informed  for  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  local  union  officials.  And 
the  top  national  officials  of  the  steel- 
workers, in  rctxma,  were  more  fully  in- 
formed of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
their  membership. 

This.  I  submit,  is  a  splendid  example 
of  reqxmsible,  forward-looking  union 
leadership — and  it  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  has  made  the  United 
Steelworkers  as  fine  a  labor  organization 
as  exists  anywhere  In  the  free  world. 
The  unicm's  top  elected  officials — Mr. 
McDonald  as  president.  Mr.  L  W.  Abel  as 


seeretaiy-treasorer.  and  Mr.  Howard  R. 

Hague  as  vice  president— all  deserre  high 
praise  t<xr  the  example  they  set.  They, 
and  the  United  SteelwOTkers  as  a  whole, 
are  an  outstanding  example  of  those 
sound,  responsible  unioos  which— tn  s|iite 
of  the  much-publicized  wrongs  of  a  few — 
nuOce  up  the  vast  majority  of  labor 
unions  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  amiss  If.  in  reporting  this 
recent  set  of  steelworkers'  conferences,  I 
did  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that  In  bis 
opening  address  to  the  meetings  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald made  a  searching  analysis  of  our 
present  economic  slump  and  called  for 
prcHDOpt  legislative  action  to  turn  the  tide 
toward  the  path  of  economic  prosperity. 
Most  of  the  members  who  attended  tbe 
conferences  reported  their  f ^ow  woxken 
were  suffering  from  layoAs  or  shorter 
worlcweda.  Mr.  McDonald's  address  on 
that  subject.  I  am  informed,  has  been 
mailed  to  every  Member  of  this  body  ani 
of  the  Senate.  I  commend  it  to  yonr 
earnest  study  as  a  well-reasoned 
to  the  present  fconomlc  sltuatlan. 


LcPs  Look  at  R»sia  HoaosIlT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FQGHAR 

or  OHK> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  January  27, 1958 

Mr.  FEK3HAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  now  concerning  itself  with  a 
critical  examination  of  our  national  de- 
fense position.  This  critical  examina- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  spectaeo- 
lar  success  the  Russians  have  had  in 
launching  two  earth  satellites — a  feat 
which  indicates  they  have  mastered  some 
important  phases  of  propulsion  reqxiired 
for  accurate,  controllable,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  Accordingly, 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Committee  has 
called  for  an  all-out  effort  to  overcome 
these  Russians  gains  and  to  return  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  unques- 
tioned supremacy  in  the  field  of  national 
defense.  This  all-out  effort  will  add  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars  to  our  already 
high  cost  of  national  defense.  No  sane 
person  fails  to  recognize  the  need  for 
this  all-out  effort,  no  matter  how  costly. 
The  American  people  have  completely 
rejected  the  idea  that  adequate  national 
defense  is  too  costly  to  acquire  and 
maintain. 

However,  we  must  not  ccmflne  this 
critical  examination  to  our  military  or 
to  our  efforts  in  the  field  of  scientific 
endeavor.  We  must  look  into  every 
phase  of  our  national  policy  having  to 
do  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  Russian 
attempt  to  subjugate  all  the  nations  of 
the  Free  World. 

It  will  do  us  little  good  reorganizing 
our  national  defense  establishment.  In- 
cluding the  development  of  new  types  of 
def«ise  weapons,  imless  we  have  a  na- 
tional policy  which  permits  the  full  utlU- 
zation  of  all  our  national  strength.  Wo 
need  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  poUftleal 
and  diplomatic  approach  to  the  Rus- 
sian problem  just  as  much  as  we  need  ft 
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steppinR  up  of  our  military  capabilities 
of  defense. 

I  have  proposed  a  program  In  the  field 
of  political  and  diplomatic  prepared- 
ness which  I  set  forth  In  an  address  to 
the  Ukrainian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  commemorating  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  national  inde- 
pendence. The  program  I  propose  will 
not  cost  additional  billions  of  dollars;  it 
will  not  even  cost  one  additional  penny 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  I  believe  if 
the  policy  I  advocate  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
as  powerful  a  deterrent  to  world  war  m 
as  our  program  of  military  preparedness 
should  be.  I  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
cress  and  the  Eisenhower  administration 
will  give  my  proposal  careful  attention 
because  it  offers  great  promise  in  bring- 
ing about  an  era  of  genuine  peace,  which 
is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  all  Americans. 
Under  leave  previously  obtained,  I  in- 
clude my  address  delivered  Svmday, 
January  26,  to  the  Ukrainian  Associa- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C,  titled  "Let's 
Look  at  Rvissia  Honestly": 

This  occasion  In  which  we  commemorate 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  national 
Independence  provides  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  examine  the  Importance  of  the  historic 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
national  independence  and  the  bearing  this 
Struggle  has  upon  our  own  survival  as  a 
clvUlzed  nation.  You  and  I  know  the  facta 
about  this  unrelenting  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  which,  after  250  years  of 
Russian  occupation,  resulted  again  in  their 
national  Independence  in  1918.  All  of  us 
gathered  here  are  keenly  aware  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Red  Russians  once  again 
occupied  Ukraine  by  the  tactics  of  diplomatic 
deceit.  Infiltration,  and  the  use  of  the  newly 
organized  Red  Army  of  the  Bolsheviks.  You 
and  I  also  know  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  never  given  up  their  fight  against  the 
Russian  imperialists  and  that  today  the 
aspirations  for  national  Independence  are.  If 
anything,  stronger  than  they  were  40  years 
ago.  For  my  part,  I  say  Ukrainian  people 
wUl  never  give  up  their  fight  for  national  In- 
dependence and  they  will  be  satisfied  only 
when  this  historic  goal  is  rewon. 

To  \mderstand  the  true  meaning  of 
TTkralnian  Independence  Day,  one  must  un- 
derstand the  real  meaning  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary being  celebrated  this  year  by  the 
people  of  Moscow.  I  speak  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  October  revolution  through 
which  the  Bolsheviks  took  over  control  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  then  crxmibllng  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Without  an  understanding  of 
the  real  significance  of  the  Bolshevik  take- 
over of  power  in  Russia.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day. 

The  Russians  and  their  collaborators  are 
this  year  putting  on  gigantic  celebraUons  of 
this  40th  anniversary.  They  are,  by  their 
usual  methods  of  deceit  and  propaganda,  at- 
tempting to  create  the  Illusion  that  this  Is 
the  40ih  anniversary  of  the  Sovlei'  Union 
and  that  It  Is  also  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  triumph  of  commtinlsm  In  that  geo- 
graphical area  which  was  once  the  empire  of 
the  Russian  Czars.  By  this  propaganda 
maneuver  the  Russians  are  attempting  to 
sweep  under  the  rug  the  great  and  Inspiring 
chapters  of  national  Independence  which 
was  won  by  the  people  of  Ukraine.  Byelorus- 
sia, Georgia,  Armenia,  Turkestan.  Azerbai- 
jan, Idel-Ural.  and  even  Estonia.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  celebration  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Ctommunlst  takeover 
of  Moscow  Is  being  presented  to  the  people 
of  the  world  as  the  unbroken  wave  of  the 
futxire.  Accordingly,  it  Is  against  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Russians  to  even  talk  about 
those  gigantic  breaks  in  the  wave  caused  by 
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Ukrainian  national  Independence  knd  the 
national  Independence  of  the  mai  ly  other 
nations  they  now  occupy. 

The  cold  facts  are  that  the  Rusa  ana  and 
their  collaborators  should  be  celebraltlng  this 
year  the  40th  wedding  anniversary  of  his- 
toric Russian  imperialism  and  th«  propa- 
ganda appeals  based  upon  the  unworkable 
theories  of  Marxism.  For  hundreds  of  years 
before  1918  Russian  Imperialism  h«l  lacked 
a  philosophical  appeal  that  oould  Influence 
the  civilized  people  of  the  world.     1 

Russian  Imperialism,  up  to  1917.  mad  been 
regarded  by  the  thinking  people  of  the  world 
as  feudal  and  on  the  whole  expressive  of  the 
barbaric  Influence  of  several  hundred  years 
of  occupation  of  Russia  by  the  Mongdl  Khans. 
This  realistic  understanding  of  RiL^lan  im- 
perialism stood  as  a  mighty  barrie^  to  the 
expansionist  dreams  of  the  Czars,  fr^m  Peter 
to  Nicholas.  Russian  exi>ansionlsm  ^as,  dur- 
ing that  period,  largely  confined  16  tactics 
of  Intrigue,  deceit,  and  armed  occupation  of 
nations  too  weak  to  defend  their  borders  and 
national  interests  against  the  mllltaiy  might 
of  the  Russian  Czars.  I 

The  political  wedding  in  Moscow  40  years 
ago  gave  the  Russians  a  new  weapon  in  their 
age-long  dream  of  world  conquest,  t^at  was 
the  powerful  weapon  of  Conununlst  propa- 
ganda.    The  record  shows  that  the  Russians 

attach  as  much,  if  not  more,  impoijtance  to 
their  propstganda  mission  as  they  db  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  Red  army.  The  *eory  of 
Marx,  which  up  till  then,  had  been  confined 
to  the  darkened  beer  halls  and  Sttlcs  of 
Europe,  were  dressed  up  by  the  Russians  and 
disseminated  in  every  known  lan^age  of 
the  world.  This  propaganda  palmed  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  paradise — a  place^  which 
all  himian  problems  had  been  solvei^and  In 
which  Utopia  had  been  aUained.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  civilized  world  were  ii^ndated 
with  propaganda  tracts  calculated  to  paint 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers  mankind  11  dreams 
fulfilled.  Meanwhile  the  Russians  estab- 
lished an  Iron  Curtain  through  which  only 
the  proven  collaborators  in  the  out8i|le  world 
were  allowed  to  pass.  Thus  the  truCi  about 
life  In  the  reconstructed  Russian  empire  and 
the  terrible  tyranny  exercised  by  the  new 
Russian  aristocracy  to  keep  the  ennlre  to- 
gether were  little  known  to  the  people  of  the 
civilized  world.  ] 

This  is  why  the  Russian  Imperla^ts  had 
BO  many  collaborators  and  adherent!  spread 
throughout  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world — people  who  had  never  vistjted  the 
Russian  Empire  but  who  were  mbtivated 
strictly  by  the  philosophical  appeal*  predi- 
cated upon  the  unworkable  theory  iOf  Karl 
Marx.  In  other  words,  the  Riissiaa  impe- 
rialists had  constructed  a  great  nuinber  o* 
Trojan  horses  in  every  field  of  hu^ian  en- 
deavor in  the  civilized  countries  of  tWeworld. 
Some  of  these  Trojan  horses  have  been  ex- 
posed and  disposed  of.  but  some  of  the  Trojan 
horses  remain  fixed  to  the  body  politic  of 
western  civilization. 

One  of  those  Trojan  horses  is  the  jcamou- 
fiage  thrown  around  the  real  natur^  of  the 
Communist  threat  to  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  j 

Por  a  great  many  years  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  the  free  world  made  a 
great  effort  to  expose  the  harsh  realities  of 
life  luider  communism.  The  earmarks  of 
communism  were  established  in  thj  minds 
of  most  of  the  people  In  the  still  freis  world 
as  mass  arrests.  Imprisonment  without  a  for- 
mal charge  being  made,  search  an4  arrest 
without  warrant,  deportation  to  th^  frigid 
areas  of  Sil)eria,  execution  without  triiil,  mass 
murder  including  the  planned  starvition  of 
over  3  million  Ukrainians  during  thi  period 
1932-33.  During  this  time  efforts  wete  made 
on  the  part  of  the  more  Informed  leaders  of 
the  Free  World  to  identify  the  Rusians  as 
the  power  behind  the  tyranny  of  communism. 
Not  much  was  accomplished  in  fully  identi- 
fying the  Russian  hand  in  this  crlmliial  con- 
spiracy, but  in  any  case,  communlj^.  the 
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new  propaganda  weapon  of  tha  imperialists, 
was  fully  exposed  and  thereby  discredited. 

At  about  the  time  communlam  was  being 
fully  exposed  in  iU  cold  realties,  a  new 
terminology  entered  the  worldwide  propa- 
ganda war  which  has  taken  the  cxtnt  off 
commxinlsm  and  provided  a  new  camoxiflage 
for  the  work  of  the  Russian  :  Imperialists. 
This  new  terminology  no  longer  refers  to 
the  R\isslans  or  to  oommunlsiQ,  but  rather 
to  the  "Soviets."  Pro-Russian  elements  in 
the  Free  World  coined  such  high-sounding 
terminology  as  "Homo-Sovletlcus"  which  Is 
Latin  for  Soviet  man.  The  sami  propagazula 
elements  went  so  far  as  to  speall  of  a  "Soviet 
civilization"  of  "Soviet  sclenc^"  and  more 
lately  there  Is  great  talk  about  "Soviet  In- 
tentions." By  this  devise  the  pro-Russian 
elements  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Free  World  have  created  t^e  dangeroxia 
mirage  that  the  Russian  people  have  no 
responsibUity  for  the  infamous  crimes 
against  hvunanlty  perpetrated  during  the 
last  40  years  under  the  guise  of  communism 
and  that  somehow  communism  has  re- 
formed and  a  new  Soviet  society  has 
emerged.  This  eo-called  8ovi#t  society  to 
credited  with  no  guilt  for  the  past.  This  is 
the  new  taUored  .suit  put  upon  the  same  old 
tyranny  In  order  to  make  morei  endless  and 
useless  conferences  with  the  RfiMlans  seem 
worthy  of  the  try.  j 

This,  in  my  considered  opinion,  to  the 
greatest  propaganda  victory  In  history — even 
greater  than  the  psychological  victory  won 
by  the  Russians  through  the  launching  oT 
their  sputniks.  | 

The  argument  is  advanced  thfit  if  we  talk 
about  Russian  Imperialism  or  Husslan  colo- 
nialism or  properly  Implicate  the  Russians 
in  the  Kremlin  drive  for  world  conquest  we 
wm  somehow  embitter  the  RiKslan  people 
and  turn  them  against  \u.  Tlhls  suggests 
that  the  Russian  people  are  nqt  In  concert 
with  the  Kremlin  drive  for  woifld  conquest, 
that  they  are  not  the  hard  cor^  of  the  Red 
army  and  that  by  some  mystic  phenomena 
they  are  otu-  allies.  There  Is  n^  one  single 
fact  or  substantial  event  in  hl^ry  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  the  Rxlssian  people 
are  opposed  to  the  world  wide  schemes  of  the 
Kremlin  or  that  they  will  coopojate  with  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  In  preve^itlng  futxirs 
Communist  aggression. 

The  record  of  40  years  of  marr^e  between 
Russian  imperialism  and  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy does  not  carry  one  slgnifl^nt  event  of 
opposition  by  the  Russian  people  to  the  ag- 
gressive plans  and  actions  of  weir  leaders. 
On  the  contrary,  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  in  periods  oi  extreme  perlj  to  the  em- 
pire, the  KremUn  leaders  have  i  appealed  to 
the  Russian  people  to  continue  tiieir  support 
and  have  praised  the  Russian  people  as  the 
superior  people  of  the  modern  day  Russian 
empire.     I  refer  to  the  appeals  made  by  the 
dictator  Stalin  during  the  coune  of  World 
War  n.     I  refer  to  the  appeals  &ade  to  the 
Russian  people  by  the  Kremlin  leaders  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  dictator 
Stalin  when  the  fear  cA  internii  revolution 
breaking  out  In  the  non-Russlaa  nations  of 
the  empire  shook   the  Kremlin   to   its   very 
foundation.     I    also    refer    to    tfae    Internal 
struggle  now  going  on  within  *e  Commu- 
nist   Internationale    between    ttie    Russian 
Conun\inlsts  and  their  non -Russian  collabo- 
rators who  are  showing  strong  signs  <rf  re- 
senting the  monopoly  of  leadership  the  Rus- 
sians have  upon  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Some  self -acclaimed  experts,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russian  problem  14  overly  in-   ' 
fluenced  by  a  reading  In  the  Russian  lan- 
guage of  Crime  and  Punishment  and   The 
Brothers  Karamazov  even  sugg^t  that  we  ' 
can  count  on  the  Russian  peoj^le  to  fight 
for  their  own  freedom.    These  s6-caUed  ex- 
perts seem  not  to  be  aware  of  tl>e  fact  that 
never  In  history  have  the  Rus^an  people 
been  free  nor  have  they  experienced  indi- 
vidual   liberty   or   government  kinder   law. 
Throughout  their  entire  history!  they  have 
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«zpetieneed  nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  dio> 
tators.  desecration  at  individual  dignity,  and 
Auman  degradation  ta  wtUdi  tli«  daUj 
struggle  for  survival  kept  them  at  least  100 
years  behind  dvlllaed  mankind.  Tlisas  ter- 
rible facts  are  eompoundad  by  an  bon  Cur- 
tain whlcb  has  surnninded  the  Russian 
people  for  300  years,  thus  keeping  from  them 
the  benign  influence  of  democratic  political 
devtf<^icn«nts  in  the  outside  world.  People 
who  have  never  known  individual  Uberty, 
<llgnlty  of  the  person,  and  the  basic  human 
freedoms  of  democracy  cannot  be  expected 
to  fight  for  these  goiOs.  People  fight  and 
cause  revolutions  for  human  goals  they 
have  experienced  or  have  been  the  heritage 
of  their  forefathers.  That  to  why  there  have 
been  widespread  freedom  uprisings  in  the 
Ukraine.  Poland,  Hungary,  East  Germany, 
Oeorgla.  Turkestan,  the  Caucasus,  and 
other  non-RuEslan  nations  of  the  empire. 
If  the  Russian  people  had  had  a  chance  at 
any  point  in  their  history  to  see  first  hand 
the  developments  taking  place  in  the  world 
as  a  whole,  there  would  be  an  outside  poe- 
•IbiUty  that  they  would  have  caught  the 
■park  of  Individual  freedom  and  dignity. 
If  thto  had  occurred  the  course  of  history 
would  Ukely  have  been  altered  and  we 
would  not  today  be  engaged  In  a  struggle 
for  s\irvlval  with  the  Russian  Imperlaltots. 

It  to  against  thto  background  that  we 
must  examine  the  prospects  of  Ukrainian 
national  Independence  in  the  future.  It  to 
also  against  this  background  that  we.  as 
Americans  must  examine  the  task  that  lies 
ahead  of  us  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free 
way  of  life. 

We  must  eliminate  the  latest  Russian 
eamoufiage  thrown  upon  the  Engll&h  lan- 
guage. We  must  stop  talking  about  the 
faceless,  inanimate  Sovtots.  and  begin  to 
talk  about  the  Busslana  and  the  Russian 
empire.  We  must  speak  out  vigorously  in 
support  of  the  many  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  who  have  in  re- 
cent history  known  the  blessings  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  dignity  and  who.  therefore, 
try  to  cooperate  with  us  in  stopping  future 
Russian  aggression  and  in  preventing  the 
catastrophe  of  world  war  IU.  II  we  remove 
from  the  English  language  all  the  latest 
terminology  of  Russian  camouflage  we  will 
be  able  to  communicate  with  the  American 
people,  and  then  with  an  the  people  of  the 
Free  World  in  a  language  they  wiU  under- 
stand and  in  a  language  that  wlU  permit 
them  to  Identify  the  true  nature  of  the 
threat  which  hangs  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  believe  with  you  that  Ukrainian  na- 
tional Independence  is  as  certfUn  as  my  be- 
Uef  that  day  foHows  ntght.  My  interest  to 
In  advancing  that  happy  day  because  in  so 
doing  I  know  I  wlU  be  rsductng  the  pros- 
pects of  war  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
paaee. 

So,  to  this  enthusiastle  gatlierlng  to  com- 
memorate the  Ukrainian  Independence,  I 
recommend  that  a  diligent  effort  be  made  to 
throw  off  thto  greatest  Russian  trojan 
horses — ths  optote  at  Homo-Sovletlcus — so 
that  we  can  00ms  to  grips  with  the  real 
problam  of  our  tlaoas.  When  we  aooomplish 
thto  task  we  wiU  have  given  the  Russton 
peopto  a  real  opportvinlty  to  dlsassocUte 
themselves  from  the  conspirators  in  the 
Kremlin,  an  oppcrtonity  which  must  be 
afforded  them. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  United  States 
adopt  a  posMtve  policy  toward  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Soclaltot  BepobUos.  the  atassnos  of 
whleh  has.  to  dat«.  been  responsible  for  much 
of  our  tioubtos  In  the  world  arena.  That 
policy  must  reflect  an  unt'sntandlng  of  the 
basic  nature  of  P"T*****-0-o"*">""Wt  Im- 
perialism. It  must  also  resognlae  the  right 
of  an  nations  to  a  free  and  Independent 
■tatos.  It  should  teU  the  people  of  aU  ttie 
aatkms  of  the  wortd.  innhming  the  Ruasiana. 
that  w*  AaiartoaDs  wlU  coc^parate  with 


and  lend  them  asstotance  In  the  winning  and 
maintaining  of  this  free  and  Independent 
status. 

Such  a  program  of  action  as  I  Tiinfifnmt><| 
will  not  cost  additional  bullous  of  dollars. 
AU  it  takes  to  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  a 
detsrmlnatlop  to  stand  by  those  great  moral 
and  poUtlcal  principles  upon  which  our 
American  way  of  life  to  founded.  Unless  ws 
do  adopt  such  a  policy,  I  fear  that  the  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  we  now  must  appropriate  for 
national  defense  wiU  have  been  wasted  and 
a  third  world  war  Inevitable. 

We  Americans  ars  now  undertaking  a  criti- 
cal review  of  our  leadership  ia  the  cause  of 
human  freedom.  It  appears  we  have  faUen 
behind  the  Russians  in  some  important 
phases  of  znilltary  preparedness.  But  no  ons 
seems  to  recognise  how  far  behind  the  Rus- 
sians we  are  in  poUtlcal  action.  The  rec- 
ommendations I  have  advanced  today  are  an 
effort  to  direct  attention  at  the  American 
people  to  this  serious  gap  In  our  overaU  effort 
against  the  BuasUns. 

TTkralne  and  ttie  other  non-Russton  na- 
tions of  the  vastly  expanded  Russian  empire 
WlU  not  be  free  and  independent  untU  the 
RussUns  are  given  their  national  independ- 
encs.  That  goal  must  form  the  baslt  for  the 
long -overdue,  poslUre  American  policy  to- 
ward the  U.  8.  S.  R. 


Comscmffg  Our  Soil  aad  Water  Resoorces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KXMTTCKT 

DV  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBB 
Monday.  January  27, 19SS 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Con- 
serving Our  Soil  and  Water  Resources"  is 
the  title  of  an  essay  judged  best  from  a 
record  number  submitted  by  grade  and 
high  school  atudents  in  the  120  Kentucky 
soil  conservation  districta.  The  essay 
was  written  by  David  Baldock.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Baldock.  of  Route  3. 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.  This  young  gentle- 
man is  a  resident  of  my  own  county  of 
Warren  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  28.512  essays  submitted  sur- 
passed by  3,000  the  number  in  the  1956 
contest,  and  represented  the  largest  par- 
ticipation of  the  contest's  14-year  his- 
tory. This,  along  with  the  fact  that 
David  Is  only  15  years  of  age  and  a  soph- 
omore at  the  Warren  County  High 
School,  gives  him  ample  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  achievement. 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  we  have  intelligent,  ener- 
getic young  men  and  young  women  who 
belong  to  the  different  farm  organlza- 
tkxis  such  as  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica and  4-H  Chibs.  Over  the  years  these 
young  men  and  women  hare  received 
many  awards  for  their  many  accompUsh- 
menta.  We  are  Justly  proud  of  our  fu- 
ture farmers  and  homemakers.  In  addi- 
tion to  David  Baldock,  winners  in  this 
annual  Soil  Conservation  Essay  Contest 
from  the  Second  District  of  Kentndcy 
wciet 

BeUnda  Fteeman,  ScottsvUle,  AUen 
County.  Ky.;  Martha  Butler,  Hardens- 
burg,  Breckinridge  County,  Ky.;  Wilbur 
MoOoy,  Morgantofwii.  Butler  County, 
Ky.;   Walter  Power*,  Stanley,  Daviess 


County,  Ky.;  Bernard  Madison,  Rocky 
Hill,  Edmonson  County,  Ky. ;  Anna  Ollex; 
Leitcfafleld.  Gbvyson  County,  Ky.;  Ann 
Snyder.  Hawesvine,  Hancock  OoimtF, 
Ky.;  Jane  Bennett,  HebbardsrlUe,  Hen- 
derson County.  Ky. ;  Cathy  Bay,  Hanson, 
Hopkins  County,  Ky.;  Barbara  Reynoldit 
Beech  Drove,  McLean  County,  Ky.;  Ken- 
neth Overhults.  Equality,  Ohio  Oounty. 
Ky.;  Carroll  Wells,  Fraiiklin.  Simpson 
County.  Ky.;  Joe  Sprague,  Sturgls. 
Union  County,  Ky.;  Sandra  Thornton, 
Alvaton,  Warren  County.  Ky.;  and 
Roderi<±  Tompkins,  Slaughters,  Web- 
ster County.  B:y. 

These  young  people  are  the  recipients 
of  benefits  gained  from  instruction  re- 
ceived not  only  at  home  from  their  par- 
ents, but  from  our  county  and  home 
demonstration  agents,  our  agrleUltiirBl 
teachers,  and  last  but  not  least  from  tbe 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  ex- 
tension department  of  our  Uniyersity  of 
Kentucky  which  have  been  passed  along 
throughout  the  counties  in  our  State. 

Next  to  our  children  our  greatest  asset 
is  probably  water.  SoU  and  water  con- 
servation means  as  much  to  Kentucky 
as  to  any  State  in  the  UnloiL  The 
people  of  Kentucky  generally  are  aware 
of  the  need  for  a  complete  soil  and  water 
conservation  program.  Our  young  men 
and  women  interested  In  agricultural 
pursuits  have  been  well  instructed  along 
these  lines.  This  award  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fine  work  being  done  by  our 
S<ril  Conservation  Service  in  Warren 
County  under  the  leadership  of  Joe  W. 
Little,  and  by  other  leaders  throughout 
the  Second  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  development  of  such  fine,  intelli- 
gent and  well  instructed  young  people  as 
David  Baldock.  The  contest  of  which 
he  was  the  winner  is  sponsored  bqr  the 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville.  Ky..  the 
Louisville  Times,  Station  WHAS  In  co- 
operation with  the  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation and  the  State  department  of 
education.  These  organizatloDs  are  in- 
deed to  be  ctMnmended  for  such  sponsor- 
ship, and  their  Interest  in  furtherlnf  the 
needs  of  sericulture. 


Tke  Double  Sarplas  Pn^iariy  Piogrui 


EXTENSION  OF  wie^^ARwa 


HON.  JOHN  W.  nicCORMACK 


IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRESENTATTW 

Monday,  January  27, 195$ 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  3.  1955.  tbe  President  signed  H.  R 
3322  which  I  introduced  and  which  be- 
came Public  Law  «1.  I  Introduced  this 
Mil  In  order  to  increase  and  Improve  the 
donable  surplus  property  program  for 
education  and  health.  It  was  my  beUcf 
at  the  time,  and  events  have  inroved  this 
to  be  true,  that  everything  rwmnMiliii 
should  be  done  to  make  snrpius  piruperty 
available  for  edneation  and  health  par* 
poses.  At  that  time  It  was  apfparenl 
that  much  more  could  be  done  to  hel» 
these  institutions  ttnoogh  the  donation 
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of  property  which  was  being  sold  at 
giveaway  prlcra  on  the  open  market. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  61  the  amoimt  of  good,  usable  sur- 
plus property  that  was  being  transferred 
for  education  and  health  purposes  had 
been  reduced  to  a  comparative  trickle. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  State  agencies  are  cooperating  in  an 
admirable  way  and  the  volimie  of  sur- 
plus property  going  to  worthwhile  insti- 
tutions has  been  steadily  rising.  I  am 
advised  that  for  the  period  July  1957  to 
December  1957  the  allocations  of  sur- 
plus property  for  education,  health  and 
civil  defense  purposes  has  been  as 
follows: 

July $21,  743, 226 

Augmt .     22, 875, 419 

September 21. 664, 791 

October .     22, 916,  944 

Kovember .     22, 760.  487 

December 24, 349, 959 


Total  for  the  period.. 135, 800, 826 

I  am  also  gratified  at  the  constructive 
attitude  taken  by  the  agencies  which  are 
responsible  for  the  donable  program. 
The  following  corresp>ondence  between 
myself  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Donable  Property  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  illustrates  this  point: 

NovsiCBBi  13. 1967. 
Bon.  Mauon  B.  Folsom, 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ms.  Secretaht:  In  1966  Ctongress 
unanimously  passed  H.  R.  3322  which  I  had 
introduced  In  order  to  make  property  s\ir- 
plua  to  the  Federal  Government's  needs 
available  for  useful  and  necessary  educa- 
tional and  health  activities.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  on  June  3.  1956,  and  it  is  now 
known  as  Public  Law  61. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  at  the  In- 
creasing amount  of  svirplus  property  which 
has  been  made  available  for  public  purix>ees 
as  specified  in  the  act.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  annual  volxune  of  property  transferred 
under  present  procediires  ts  in  the  order  of 
$240  million.  I  believe,  however,  in  view  of 
current  needs,  especially  those  emphasized  by 
the  Russian  technological  developments,  that 
a  careful  reappraisal  of  the  existing  program 
is  needed.  Apparently  a  large  volume  of 
potentially  valuable  educational-type  prop- 
erty Is  still  being  sold  at  a  small  dollar  re- 
turn. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  amotmt  of  useful  and  needed  property, 
partlciilarly  for  educational  purposes,  might 
be  substantially  Increased  if  (a)  a  new  defi- 
nition were  made  of  reportable  and  non- 
reportable  property;  (b)  the  screening  pe- 
riod were  increased  in  order  to  enable  donees 
a  greater  period  of  time  in  which  to  examine 
and  select  property;  (c)  the  handling  charges 
for  miscellaneous  and  indirect  overhead  were 
minimized;  and  (d)  the  donees  and  their 
agents  received  maximum  advance  notice  as 
to  tyi)es.  classes,  and  special  items  of  prop- 
erty to  be  declared  excess  to  the  Federal 
Government's  requirements.  There  may  be 
other  steps  which  could  be  taken  to  improve 
the  program. 

I  suggest  that  the  Interested  FMeral,  State, 
and  educational  agencies  which  are  concerned 
with  the  program  make  an  immediate  re- 
evaluation  based  upon  current  national  and 
international  eonditlons  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving it  within  the  scope  of  existing  leg- 
islation.   Recommendations  for  changes  in 


the  basic  legislation  If  required,  wt^ild  also 

be  in  order  for  early  Congressional  action. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comment!  on  the 

above  suggestions.  ' 

Bincerely  yours. 

JOHH  W.  McCtoEMAC 

Majority  Ikader. 

BCCRXTAaT  or  HSALTB,  BDTTCATIO  f. 

AND  WeUVIKX, 

Washington,  January  3,  1958. 
Hon  John  W.  McCk>RacACK,  i 

House   of   Representatives,  i 

Washington,  dJ  C. 

Dka*  Mr.  McCobmacx:  As  a  rcEUltof  your 
letter  of  November  12,  1957,  contaii^ng  cer- 
tain suggestions  that  may  Improve  operation 
of  the  donation  program  for  health  ^nd  ed- 
ucational activities,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Office  of  Afsictant  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Foss  Wilson,  on  Dscember  12.  Present  at 
this  meeting  were  Mr.  C.  D.  Bean,  dommls- 
sioner.  Federal  Supply  Service,  General 
Services  Administration;  Mr.  L.  C.  Tuttle, 
Director,  Utilization  and  Sales  Division, 
Federal  Supply  Service;  Mi.  Vincent  Tolino, 
represenUng  Mr.  PerkiniApOulre,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Sup^  and  LoglEtlcs) ; 
Mr.  Rny  Ward  of  your  office;  and  Messrs. 
Chester  B.  Lund  and  W.  T.  Frazleriof  this 
Department.  I 

The  four  suggestions  made  in  yodr  letter 
were  discussed  in  that  order:  ] 

(a)  Redefinition  of  reportable  property: 
The  General  Services  Administration  rep- 

reeentatlves  stated  that  they  had  reoogntzed 
this  problem  and  had  taken  action,  begin- 
ning in  July  1957.  to  add  several  caitegorles 
of  property,  such  as  trucks,  earth  taovlng, 
construction  and  materials  handling  equip- 
ment that  meet  defense  replacement  stand- 
ards to  the  reportable  category.  They 
further  stated  that  their  regulations  were 
being  amended  to  make  36  addltlon$  to  the 
reportable  llEt,  including  such  things  as 
conunimications  equipment,  electrieal  and 
electronics  equipment  and  com^nenta, 
medical  and  dental  equipment  and  Supplies, 
and  additional  classes  of  meta^orklng 
equipment.  j 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  problem 
created  by  deletion  of  items  by  General 
Services  Administration  from  lista  t>t  non- 
reported  property  submitted  by  State 
agencies  for  approval,  Mr.  Bean  indicated 
that  he  was  issuing  an  admlnistratife  order 
to  his  regional  offices  that,  together  with 
the  above  additions  to  the  reportable  cate- 
gory, he  hoped  In  a  ehort  time  would  elim- 
inate at  least  80  percent  of  the  problem. 
Everyone  agreed  that  this  would  b«  highly 
desirable.  1 

It  was  agreed  that  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  continue  to  review  the  refortable 
and  nonreportable  requlrementa  e^d  will 
make  changes  to  fit  expanded  or  $hanged 
programs.  i 

(b)  Increased  screening  period:    j 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  perlpd  of  10 
days  technically  allotted  for  s<;reening  and 
selecting  property  is  too  short  and  tl»t  since 
steps  have  already  been  taken,  in  May  1957, 
to  increase  this  to  a  16-day  p>eriod  f©r  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
arrangement  should  be  continued  at  least  for 
the  next  several  months  when  this  question 
wiU  be  reexamined. 

(c)  Minimizing  care  and  handling  4harge8: 
It   is  understood   that   a   ruling   by    the 

Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  pefense 
that  the  sales  proceeds  fund  authority  con- 
tained in  the  DOD  appropriation  did,  not  in- 
clude donations  has  caused  some  tnllitary 
bases  to  place  handling  charges  on  ^onable 
property.  There  were  also  indicatiaas  that 
complaints  had  been  received  becajuse  the 
method  of  establishing  such  mndling 
charges  was  not  imif  orm  among  the!  various 
mUitary  services. 

Mr.  Tolino  advised  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  aware  of  thla  problfm  <tt>d 


would  take  the  matter  up  witl^  the  proper 
ofliclals  in  an  attempt  to  solve  ttL  He  agreed 
to  advise  us  at  a  later  date  m]  to  the  out- 
come of  his  efforts. 

An  opinion  was  expressed  thit  the  prob- 
lem could  be  eliminated  if  the!  language  of 
the  DOD  Appropriation  Act  wfere  changed 
and  it  was  the  recommendation  lof  the  group 
that  this  be  done.  I 

(d)  Maximum  advance  notice  of  property 
to  be  declared  excess : 

General  Ssrvlces  Administration  repre- 
sentatives pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of 
property  reportable  to  GSA,  their  regional 
offices  make  excess  reporta  available  to  thla 
Department  and  appropriate  State  officials 
simultaneously  with  offering  it  for  Federal 
screening.  TMs  m?ans  advance  notice  of 
reportable  property  which  may  i  possibly  be- 
come surplus  is  given  as  much  as  125  days 
before  property  is  determined  surplus. 

In  the  case  of  property  nomieportable  to 
GSA  but  report  ble  to  the  Inteprservice  Ma- 
terial Utilization  Agency  (formerly  Material 
Dedlstrlbution  Division),  this  l Department 
and  appropriate  State  officials  receive  the  in- 
ternal Department  of  Defense  s<9«ening  lists 
about  45  days  before  property  becomes  ex- 
cess to  DOD.  J 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  vom  time  to 
time  large  accumulations  of  spcoallzed  items 
are  phased  out  of  Department  of  Dsfense 
and  arrangementa  for  special  advance  notice 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  afford  this  De- 
piurtment  the  opportunity  to  Evaluate  the 
property.  Recent  examples  an  m>/'i>in« 
tools  and  airplanes.  I 

The  subject  of  the  desirability  of  obtain- 
ing  scientific  materials  and  equipment  for 
schools  and  colleges  was  discussed  and  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Department  agreed  to  see 
if  a  sampling  of  school  requlrementa  in  this 
connection  could  be  obtained.  It  would  be 
helpful  in  locating  and  donating  these  items. 

In  view  of  the  administrative  action  that 
has  been  or  is  being  taken  by  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  furtherance  of  yotir  suggestions, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  would  be 
no  need  at  this  time  to  improve  the  scope 
of  existing  legislation  except  th4  wording  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  Representatives  of  this  Department  ad- 
vised me  that  they  were  very  pleased  with 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  other  Depart- 
mente. 

Mr.  Ward  was  very  helpful  ini  the  diacue- 

sions  and  we  appreciate  your  thdiightfulnew 

in  having  him  available  for  this  burpoee. 

Bincerely  yours. 

M.  B.  FOLSoic, 


Secretary. 


ladia  Celebrates  the  Eightk  Aaiiiversarj 
of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Repiblk, 
Janury  26,  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  REIii^RKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWE^  JR. 

or  NEW   TOKK 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPBSSKlH'ATTVXB 

Monday,  January  27.  t95i 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  SpeakJBT.  when  I 
returned  from  the  historicl  Bandung 
Conference.  I  announced  my  intention 
of  addressing  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  each  time  there  was  an  atnniversary 
of  one  of  the  29  participatinglnatlons  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Unijted  States. 
January  26,  1958.  mariced  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  proclamaiion  of  the 
Republic  of  India.  In  recognition  of 
this  great  occasion,  I  wish  to  send  my 
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heartiest  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  India,  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  and  His  Excellency  Gaganvihari 
li.  Mehta.  Ambassador  of  India. 

India  became  master  of  her  own  des- 
tiny on  August  15. 1947.  Speaking  from 
the  ramparts  of  Delhi's  ancient  Red 
Port,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  rightly  de- 
clared freedom  is  not  produced  by  magic 
rnd  India's  freedom  had  been  eamel. 
When  Britain  turned  over  control  of 
India.  I^e  battle  closed  with  dignity, 
grace,  and  friendship.  For  Mohandas 
Elaramchand  Gandhi,  father  of  the  In- 
dian nation,  this  date  was  a  mommt  for 
prayer  and  contemplation.  For  he  knew 
that  political  freedom  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  longer,  harder  journey. 
The  discovery  that  Mr.  Gandhi  made  in 
those  first  exciting  moments  of  inde- 
pendence has  only  been  made  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  as  every  passing  year 
sees  them  working  harder.  Despite  all 
the  good  will  of  the  friendly  free  world, 
it  is  for  India  to  work  and  sweat  and 
build. 

Upon  the  achievement  of  independ- 
mce,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which 
Ixulia  addressed  herself  was  to  enshrine 
in  a  constitution  the  principles  and 
ideals  which  had  inspired  the  nation  in 
its  struggle  for  freedom.  A  Constituent 
Assembly  had  been  convened  in  1946. 

In  August  1947,  this  assembly  became 
a  sovereign  body  and  assumed  full  pow- 
ers as  the  Parliament  of  India.  By  the 
end  of  1949  it  completed  its  deliberations 
and  produced  an  agreed  constitution. 
On  January  26, 1950.  India's  new  consti- 
tution, the  first  charter  of  her  freedom, 
came  into  force.  On  that  day  India  be- 
came a  sovereign  democratic  republic. 

In  her  short  period  of  freedom.  India 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  sphere  of 
material  progress  at  home  and  in  en- 
hancing the  prestige  of  the  nation 
abroad.  A  decade  has  passed  in  which 
a  century  of  experience  has  been 
crowded.  Realizing  ttiat  freedom  brings 
responsibilities  and  burdens  and  that 
they  have  to  be  faced  in  the  spirit  of  a 
free  and  disciplined  people,  the  Indian 
people  have  shown  considerable  enthu- 
siasm in  doing  their  part. 

Freedom's  upsurge  as  unleashed  on 
this  memorable  day  has  maintained  its 
tempo  and  India  has  put  behind  it  an 
almost  uninterrupted  decade  of  con- 
structive national  endeavor.  Moun- 
tains have  l>een  tunneled,  rivers  har- 
nessed, and  floodwaters  controlled. 
Jungles  have  been  cleared  and  new  cities 
have  spnmg  iip  where  once  there  was 
only  the  silence  of  a  bcoren  land.  Nu- 
clear energy  has  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  this  legendary  land  of  elephants 
and  bullock  carts.  The  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  have  begun  to 
make  and  propel  locomotives,  automo- 
biles, and  aircraft.  An  Indian  woman, 
whose  grandmother  never  thought  of 
leaving  her  kitchen,  became  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhited  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

But  there  is  still  hunger  and  poverty 
in  India.  There  still  is  inequality  and 
injustice.  But  deqMdr  has  been  ban- 
ished. Gone  is  belief  in  the  ancient 
adage  that  man  was  bom  only  to  suffer. 
In  1947  political  freedom  was  the  end  In 


itself  and  there  was  very  little  talk  of 
any  other  kind  of  progress.  In  1958.  in 
the  teeming  bazaars  the  talk  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  progress.  Instead 
of  a  single  new  township.  Indians  now 
demand  a  himdred.  For  every  one  dam 
and  powerhouse  that  is  going  up.  they 
want  a  dozen.  They  no  longer  are  con- 
tent just  to  make  automobiles,  they 
want  to  own  them.  Nor  will  they  bow 
to  the  ground,  as  formerly,  in  frcmt  of 
wealth  and  power. 

If  August  15.  1947.  and  January  26. 
1950,  opened  a  new  era,  they  also  ended 
an  old  one.  India  is  a  young  nation 
which  has  passed  through  many  trials 
and  tribulations  during  this  infancy  of 
her  freedom.  India  is  facing  up  to  the 
hard  work  of  nation  building.  In  the 
words  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru: 

There  is  no  resting  for  any  one  of  us  xmtU 
we  redeem  our  pledge  in  full,  until  we  make 
all  the  people  of  India  what  destiny  In- 
tended them  to  be. 

Once  again  I  extend  to  India  my  sin- 
cerest  greetings  and  pray  that  th?  com- 
ing year  may  bring  her  greater  happi- 
ness, Joy,  and  prosperity. 


A  Plan  To  Eaconraf  e  Study  aad  AcUere- 
meat  ia  tlic  Natwal  Sciences  at  tbe 
Secoadary  School  Level 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 
Monday.  January  27, 1958 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  shocked  and  alarmed  by  re- 
cent disclosures  that  Russia  not  only  is 
closing  the  scientific  gap  which  long  ex- 
isted between  our  two  countries  but.  In 
terms  of  graduates  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  fields,  actually  is  outstrip- 
ping us. 

This  bodes  ill  for  the  future.  It  indi- 
cates that,  unless  we  can  discover  means 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inherent  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  our  youth,  another  generation 
might  awaken  to  a  world  in  which  com- 
plete scientific  mastery  would  lie  in  the 
hands  of  a  godless  colossus. 

It  could  be  fatal  for  unchallenged 
scientific  supremacy  to  fall  to  such  a  na- 
tion, devoid  of  the  humanities  and  the 
sense  of  decent  restraint  which,  in  the 
interest  of  the  future  of  mankind,  must 
be  the  inseparable  companions  of  scien- 
tific discovery. 

It  therefore  devolves  upon  us  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  means,  within  the 
framework  of  our  traditional  democratic 
society,  to  accelerate  scientific  inquiry 
among  our  youth  to  the  end  that  we  may 
keep  pace  and  either  retain  or  regain  the 
leadership  in  this  vital  field. 

I  have  introduced  a  l^  (H.  R  9939) 
Which  proposes  one  approach  to  the  real- 
ization  of  this  goaL  This  bill  is  proposed 
neither  as  a  final  panacea  nor  as  a  fin- 
ished product.  M^  expectation  is  that, 
at  best,  it  may  provide  a  new  and  useful 


skeleton  idea  upon  which  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  the  Congreuional 
leadership  may  superimpose  the  details 
of  administration  which  would  make  it 
both  practical  and  workable. 

Copies  of  the  bill  and  of  this  statement 
have  been  supplied  to  the  leadership  and 
the  committee  members  in  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
tribution of  this  thinking  may  prove 
helpful  and  constructive.  The  initial 
reaction  has  been  very  encouraging. 

As  Admiral  Rickover  stated  recently 
in  his  address  to  the  Edison  Founda- 
tion— 

Let  us  not  lose  our  heads  and  despair  of 
American  technological  oompetenoe  as  it  la 
today.  The  real  danger  Ues  somewhat  in  tla* 
future  and  can  be  averted  if  we  will  aet. 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
problem  and  how  I  believe  at  least  one 
portion  of  its  solution  might  effectivdy 
be  approached. 

THX  raOBLBlC 

Verifiable  reports  have  made  us  aware 
of  enormously  increased  onphasis  upon 
basic  scientific  studies  in  the  Soviet  pub- 
lie  schools  and  of  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers  be- 
ing graduated  annually  by  Soviet  col- 
lies. One  major  aspect  of  this  achieve- 
ment, when  compared  with  our  own  sita- 
ation.  is  the  deadly  serious  manner  in 
which  the  Russian  teenager  has  been 
induced  to  regard  his  studies.  The  re- 
ports disclose  that  the  Soviet  student  In 
the  secondary  schools  is  frequently  study- 
ing imtil  late  at  night  and  6  days  eadi 
week  to  master  the  4  years  of  advanced 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  bo 
forth,  which  are  required  of  him. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  schMls  an 
regimented,  totalitarian  and  humortoM; 
we  would  make  a  serious  *"Mf^f  to  un- 
derestimate their  efficiency.  It  Is  by 
means  of  these  mental  sweatshops  that 
Russia  has.  in  Just  30  years,  emerged 
from  almost  75  percent  illiteracy— «bout 
equal  to  Indochina — to  one  <tf  the  two 
really  great  powers  cm  eart&.  The  il- 
literacy rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  it 
estimated  to  be  between  2.5  percent  and  5 
percent  which  does  not  compare  badly 
with  our  own  rate  of  about  2J6  percent 
today. 

We  would  not  imitate  their  basic  edu- 
cational system  which  is  shaped  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  state  and  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  Uie  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual child,  but  only  at  our  peril  would 
we  ignore  the  basic  fact  that  Russia  has 
made  the  rewards  of  intellectual  accom- 
plishment so  attractive  that  her  jrouth 
are  working  with  extrone  diligence  to 
keep  up  with  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
curriculum.  They  have  managed  to  pro- 
vide incentives  which  induce  all  their 
children  to  stretch  their  intellectual  ca- 
pacities to  the  utmost. 

As  of  the  present  moment,  our  reser- 
voir of  technicians  and  scientists  is  larger 
than  theirs,  but  while  our  public  schools 
appear  to  be  decelerating  in  this  field 
and  emphasizing  s\ich  things  as  ballroom 
dancing  and  driver  education,  the  Rus- 
sians are  gaining  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  the  past  year,  Soviet  college  graduates 
in  the  technological,  scientific,  and  engi- 
neering fields  exceeded  ours  by  almost 
two  to  one. 
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Our  aim  in  Ucht  of  this  aituatkn 
xncHt  be  tvcrfold.  first;  ve  must  aan- 
age  to  attaulate  and  eoeourace  mrae 
fftudioiis  appUcatton  to  ■^^—«"«i»  studies 
In  our  piibUe  acbooJs  and  to  do  this 
wttfain  the  basic  framevark  of  our  dem- 
oeratie  school  system. 

Bwrondiy,  we  must  contrive  a  means 
of  iDcatinff  the  gifted  students  with  in- 
chnatiotts  In  this  direetian  at  a  tela- 
ttvely  eartsr  age  and  provide  an  earijr 
BMthod  of  diaUencins  thdr  latent  In- 
teresU  and  channriing  their  energies 
into  projects  and  courses  of  construe- 
tife  study. 

We  vould  lose  the  fundamental  thing 
ve  aeelc  to  protect  if  ve  were  merely  to 
mimio  the  Soviet  method  <rf  dangling 
material  financial  reward  in  the  faces 
of  relatively  impoverished  students  and 
ordering  them  to  exert  their  utmost 
energies.  To  achieve  these  aims  in  the 
traditional  American^way.  we  must  cause 
the  scientiflcafly  inclined  student  to 
want  to  achieve  by  creating  a  program 
in  which  he  can  experience  the  Oirill 
of  achievement  and  find  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries. 

THX   METHOD 

In  devising  a  workable  method  to 
realise  this  aim.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  build  upon  our  own  experience.  In 
the  vocatiooal-agricuiture  program,  we 
have  suoceasfuliy  challenged  and  stimu- 
lated many  hundreds  of  t>iAii«yiwt«  of 
American  youngsters  to  achievement 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
attained. 

In  essence  this  proposal  is  simple.  It 
would  provide  for  tiie  scientifically 
adauted  students  in  all  the  communities 
thnrnglMNit  oar  litetion  the  same  esaen- 
tial  type  of  iRogram  which  was  provided 
for  the  depression-^z-ickai  farm  young- 
sten  in  oar  agriculture  cocnmunities  as 
early  as  ld86  by  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  bame  economics  legislation. 

Therocational-agriculture  program 
has  worked  with  considerable  success 
tfaroagh  some  10.000  secondary  schools 
in  the  soiaU  cities  and  agricultural  areas 
throoghout  the  United  States.  U  has 
given  the  farm-oriented  yoxmgster  a 
piide  in  self -improvement,  a  sense  of 
bfJtmglng,  and  a  program  in  which  he 
and  his  friends  may  work  together  and 
experience  the  real  fun  of  accomplish- 
ment on  after-school  projects  which 
tliey  themselves  have  selected  with  tine 
aivroval  of  their  vocatitmal-agriculture 
Instmetors. 

^to  this  way,  this  familiar  program  has 
stoBtoted  youUiful  achievement  and 
dwiHHistrated  ttje  actual  pleasure  at  ac- 
«?omplisfament  to  the  youthful  mind  by 
lifting  this  level  of  activity  above  the 
often  dull  and  prosaic  level  of  classroom 
assignments.  Under  this  program,  local 
clubs  have  been  sponsored  In  which 
teen-age  youngsters  have  found  accept- 
ance to  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  students 
by  outstanding  accomplishment,  f^urs 
have  been  sponsored  at  which  the  stu> 
dents  from  different  schools  have 
pnodly  diairiayed  their  projects.  At 
these  fairs  a  sense  of  heatthy  inta-- 
achoiastic  competition  has  been  devel- 
oped, and  the  youngsters  have  known 


the  thrill  of  representing  thelM  schools 
to  such  competitions.  ] 

niat  the  program  has  founq  aooept- 
aooe  with  the  students  themselves  is 
known  by  anyone  who  has  had  rlose  as- 
sociation to  the  rural  commu|iities  of 
our  Nation  and  seen  the  ya|ingsters 
proudly  wearing  the  jackets  and  (display- 
ing the  emblems  which  they  hiive  won 
by  their  own  achievements.      T 

I  would  envision  a  similar  program  to 
avail  the  Nation  of  the  scientiflc  inter- 
ests of  our  youth  by  similarly  encourag- 
ing local  clubs  of  Future  Scientists  of 
America — PSA — along  the  general  pat- 
terns that  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer 
ica — FFA — have  so  successfully  de- 
veloped. I 

If  totersch(rfastic  competition^  should 
result  at  science  fairs  througlkmt  the 
Nation,  studious  youngsters  mig^t  begto 
to  know  the  thrill  and  the  incentive 
which  today  impel  most  America  boys 
to  want  to  develop  skill  and  mastery  to 
such  sports  as  football,  baakett  ill,  and 
so  forth. 

To  put  it  simply  and  perhaps  a  bit 
facetiously,  I  believe  we  need  tC|deveIop 
a  climate  to  which  cheer  leaders  for 
sliderule  teams  would  not  be  so  far- 
fetched a  notion  as  it  would  aipear  to 
be  today. 

THE   COST 

There  are  to  the  United  Stat  «  pres- 
ently some  25,000  secondary  sciools  in 
which  such  a  program  could  coneeivably 
find  acceptance.  In  a  scientific  drogram 
of  this  type,  city  schools  of  cours  e  would 
be  equally  as  receptive  as  th;  nu-al 
schools. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  soi  le  $75.- 
OOO.OCO.  as  a  suggested  figuie.  woi  ild  pro- 
vide an  average  of  $3,000  in  Federal 
matching  funds  for  each  of  these  25  000 
secondary  schools.  As  in  the  cas^  of  the 
vocational  agriculture  and  honfce  eco- 
nomics programs,  these  funds  would  be 
matched  by  local  and  State  cdntribu- 
tions.  T 

The  relatively  small  cost  of  slch  ac- 
tivities, when  gaged  to  the  nuiber  of 
youngsters  they  reach  and  tofiutoce.  is 
seen  by  the  following  figures  for  f he  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1956,  which 
relate  oar  Federal  vocational  agriculture 
and  home  eo(Xk>mics  expenditure!  to  the 
amount  of  local  contributions  that  have 
thus  been  stimulated:  T 

Voeattonfa  agriculture: 

Federal  Government  cost..  #12,  66l  SSS  10 

State  and  local •43, 9a  ,"  467^  38 

Percent  of  local  participa- 
tion   

Number  of  achoola  In  pro- 

gram 

Home  economics : 

Federal  Government  eoet.. 

State  and  local S44.  S93[  2ee!  81 

Percent  at  local  partldzta- 
tlon ZISZ. 

Mumber  at  sclaools  in  pn>I 
gram 


pursue  additional  studies  ini  our  colleges 
and  institutions  of  higher  ^ruing.  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  perhapfwe  need  to 
begto  at  an  earlier  level  to  Ibeir  educa- 
tion and  find  some  workabOe  means  of 
discovering  and  stimulattog  the  intellec- 
tual curiosity  and  developtog  the  totel- 
lectual  capacities  of  our  you^ 

Numerous  college  professors  have 
pototed  out  that  a  fundamental  handicap 
exists  to  the  need  for  mor^  aiyj  better 
basisHraining  to  these  fields  before  stu- 
dentsi^each  the  college  level.  As  a  mat- 
ter orf  act,  some  educators  h|ive  seriously 
quKtioned  whether  there  would  pres- 
^^tly  be  enough  high  school  graduates 
with  both  the  toterest  and  t^e  qualifica- 
tions to  avaU  themselves  of  |the  number 
of  scholarships  being  proposed. 

Another  major  handicap  which  this 
kind  of  program  could  help  jto  correct  is 
the  great  difficulty  most  secorxiary 
schools  now  experience  in  keeping  quaU- 
fied  science  teachers.  As  to  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  program,  a  part  of  the 
Federal  matching  funds  could  be  used  to 
supplement  the  slender  salanes  of  com- 
petent, trained  science  instructors. 

Today,  of  the  college  graduates  trained 
to  teach  scientific  and  technological 
studies,  54  percent  never  en^er  teaching 
at  ail.  An  appalling  number  of  the  46 
percent  who  do  make  a  startlto  teaching 
leave  the  profession  within  I  a  very  few 
years,  lured  by  the  more|  attractive 
salaries  available  to  industry  for  devel- 
opers of  better  cigarette  {filters  and 
designers  of  bigger  auto  takl  fins.  To 
provide  the  teacher  of  vocational  science 
a  bit  better  salary  and  a  modicum  of 
the  prestiere  enjoyed  by  athlftic  coaches 
might  begin  to  counteract  this  discrep- 
ancy. I 

If  this  basic  Idea  should  provide  some 
small  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  the 
national  leadership  to  this,  important 
problem  which  we  all  face,  t  shall  feel 
that  it  has  been  amply  worth  the  effort 


Federal  Longshore  Safety  l^rofram 
EXTENSION  OF  REmJlREB 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WA&HINCTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RETRESXilTATIVES 


77.6 
10, 118 
«8.  38^  692.  00 


84.3 


11.  810 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Federal  i;ontri- 
bution  made  to  this  manner  for  tJlis  type 
of  program  could  go  farther  and  iccom- 
pUsh  more  to  desired  results  than  most 
of  the  other  expenditures  whi«h  are 
being  contemplated  presently  to  Achieve 
the  same  gen«al  «h1. 

I  do  not  despair  of  the  idea  of  *rovid- 
mg  scholarships  for  worthy  8tud(  mts  to 


Monday.  January  27,  if 59 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  d  should  Ilka 
to  can  attention  of  the  Hou4.  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  Mr.  Eisenhower  to 
his  economic  report.  In  dislu!«ipg  the 
need  for  contmutog  action  t^  safeguard 
personal  welfare,  the  President  agato 
advocated  totensified  efforts  'to  develop 
and  enforce  adequate  safety*  standards 
aimed  at  reductog  the  grim  t^n  of  occu- 
pational accidents.  The  Pre£dent  then 
went  on  to  note:  T 

A  ipedal  responsibility  of  %bm  Federal 
Government  In  this  area  of  pers<)nal  welfare 
could  be  discharged  more  fully  if  legislation 
were  enncted  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  safety  sfandanls  for 
longsboranen.  Snactment  of  such  a  law  Is 
nootnmendecL  j 

Not  only  do  I  subscribe  to  the  overall 
recommendation  of  the  Presit  ent.  but  as 
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one  who  Cfxnes  from  a  major  port  area, 
Seattle.  Wash..  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied by  his  request  for  legislati(»i  to  es- 
tablish an  enforceable  safety  program 
covering  longshoremen  and  related  mar- 
itime workers.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  subject  briefly  and  commend  its 
early  consideration  by  the  House. 

For  many  years  longshoring  has 
ranked,  along  with  mining  and  logging, 
as  1  of  the  3  most  hazardous  occupations 
to  the  country.  Statistics  assembled  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  reveal  a  shock- 
ing number  of  accidents  and  deaths  each 
year.  In  his  aimual  report  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1956.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  dis- 
closed that  a  total  of  69,755  work 
injuries  had  been  tabulated  under 
the  Longshoremen's  Compensation  Act. 
These  Injuries  not  only  required  the  pay- 
ment of  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
compensation  and  medical  treatment, 
but  likewise  accoimted  for  an  undeter- 
mtoed  and  staggertog  cost  to  human  suf- 
fering. 

To  explato  the  accident  picture  to 
longshoring  more  simply,  I  will  cite  some 
Information  brought  to  my  attention. 
In  a  meettog  of  some  2,000  longshore 
workers,  all  those  who  at  some  time  had 
suffered  an  to  Jury  were  asked  to  raise 
their  hands.  Hardly  an  arm  rematoed 
down.    Need  any  more  be  said. 

It  is  true  that  over  the  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  d(me  to  improve  safety 
standards  to  maritime  cargo  handling. 
The  Federal  Government,  the  States,  the 
employers  and  unions — all  have  co- 
operated to  a  variety  of  programs  and 
Jotot  actions  to  reduce  accidents.  In 
some  areas,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  as  I  am  informed,  some  improve- 
moit  has  been  brought  about.  But  the 
fact  remains,  as  shown  by  the  figures, 
that  the  full  answer  has  not  yet  been 
developed. 

One  of  the  mato  gaps  to  waterfront 
safety  is  found  to  existing  Federal  law, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  cargo 
handling  aboard  ships  and  ship  repair 
work  to  drydocks.  The  presoit  safety 
provisions  applying  to  these  operations 
are  embodied  to  section  41  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act.  What  we  find  is  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  administers 
this  law,  can  only  recommend  or  advise 
when  it  comes  to  safety  regulations. 
The  Department  has  no  power  to  en- 
force safety  standards. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  to  the  utilizaticm 
of  persuasion,  education,  and  voluntary 
methods  of  enforcement  to  this  field. 
But  experience  to  the  longshore  todus- 
try,  as  well  as  to  industry  generally, 
shows  that  such  an  approach  cannot 
cope  fully  with  the  problem  of  safety. 
Some  form  of  enforcement  must  be  ap- 
plied to  control  the  few  who  so  often 
refuse  to  abide  by  voluntary  regulations. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pototed  out  that  most  of  our  United 
States  flagships  adhere  to  high  stand- 
ards of  safety  to  their  gear  and  other 
cargo-handling  equipment.  But  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  many  foreign 
ships  that  utilize  our  ports.  These.  I 
am  informed,  are  the  worst  offenders. 
Reports  establish  that  many  of  these 
foreign  ships  are  old  and  rundown,  with 


gear  and  facilities  that  cause  a  wide  va- 
riety of  accidents. 

What  is  even  more  to  the  potot  is  the 
fact  that  our  Oovemment  is  helpless 
when  it  comes  to  foreign  cargo  ships. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  safety 
regulations,  with  respect  to  cargo  han- 
dling, can  be  enforced.  This  is  one  of 
the  significant  and  important  gaps  to 
existing  programs  applying  to  the  wa- 
terfront. 

The  States  can.  of  course,  meet  a  part 
of  this  problem.  They  can  exercise  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  docks,  over  the  piers. 
For  example,  my  own  State  of  Washtog- 
ton  has  put  toto  effect  one  of  the  finest 
maritime  safety  programs  to  be  found 
to  the  country.  But  that  program  stops 
at  the  water's  edge,  at  the  gangplank. 
And.  unfortunately,  statistics  todicate 
.hat  some  60  percent  of  longshore  acci- 
dents occur  aboard  ship. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  the  President 
urges  is  that  effective  safety  stejidards 
for  longshoremen  and  ship-repair  work- 
ers, such  as  we  now  have  to  the  State  of 
Washtogton.  be  extended  from  the  dock 
to  embrace  work  performed  on  ships  or 
to  drydocks.  With  this  recommenda- 
tion I  strongly  and  heartily  concur. 

It  is  my  totention  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion to  Itoe  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendation is  considered  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  House.  I  shall  also  do  everything 
possible  to  speed  such  legislation  along, 
to  the  end  that  an  adequate  and  en- 
forcible  Federal  longshore  and  ship- 
repair  safety  program  is  approved  by 
the  85th  Congress. 

This  is  cm  area  of  personal  welfare 
which  deserves  the  earnest  attention 
and  support  of  every  Member  of  the 
House. 


NatioBal  Sdf'4)eterBnBatiM 
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Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
ago  aboard  ship  to  mid-Pacific,  a  British 
fellow  iMissenger  made  a  statement  with 
Which  I  was  then  to  no  state  of  mind  to 
agree. 

In  substance,  he  said  "Great  Britato  la 
finished  as  an  empire  and  as  such  the 
keeper  of  world  peace.  Henceforth,  the 
status  of  empire  will  have  to  pass  to  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Reminding  him  that  America  was 
committed  to  world  peace  with  no  desire 
nor  toterest  to  become  an  aggressor,  the 
idea  of  world  empire  was  foreign  to  her 
philosophy.  He  insisted  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  could  be  matotatned  only 
when  the  peacemaker  can  control  the 
economy  of  areas  where  <llsturbances 
originate. 

As  we  review  the  world  situation  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  when  the  ada- 
mant American  policy  of  national  self- 
determination  gave  promise  of  reality  as 
a  result  of  American  armed  might.^  and 


realizing  how  helpless  these  small  na- 
tions have  been  to  controlling  their  eoon- 
omiee  without  the  grinding  hand  of  ■ 
stronger  power,  one  wonders  if  the  Sng- 
lishman's  prediction  was  not  without 
considerable  merit. 

Even  at  the  expense  ot  reversing  our 
principles  of  self-determination,  had  we 
exercised  a  semblance  of  direction  over 
the  small  countries  where  we  had  estab- 
lished miUtary  bases,  the  spectacle  of 
witnesstog  so  many  helpless  nations  drift 
toto  the  Iron  Curtato  orbits  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Will  the  welfare  of  the  world's  people 
during  the  next  century  be  determtoed 
by  the  strength  of  onpire  or  by  general 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  human 
rights?  This  is  the  question  that  con- 
fronts the  world  today. 

The  prtociple  of  human  rights  to  real- 
ity began  to  spread  to  remote  parts  of 
the  world  with  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  America  has  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  this  philosophy  to 
peace  and  to  war.  finally  witnessing  its 
culmination  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
when  the  death  knell  of  colonialism 
sounded.  Most  small  nations  had  at  last 
reached  ^e  goal  of  self-determination. 

The  end  of  European  colonialism 
found  most  of  the  dependent  peoples  un- 
prepared by  training  and  experieikce  to 
form  dependable  governments  or  to 
establish  stable  economies. 

To  fill  this  vacuum  the  two  leading 
world  powers  took  opposite  positions — 
the  one  seeking  empire  with  its  attendant 
economic  and  political  control — ^the  oth«^ 
with  its  humanitarian  philosophy  en- 
deavoring to  support  weak  nati'-ns  to 
establish  todepexidence  and  self-reliance. 

This  great  and  fearful  Red  empire 
which  has  subdued  every  adjacent  neigh- 
bor to  a  potot  where  they  cannot  call 
their  national  souls  their  own,  has 
moved  rapidly  to  a  position  of  world 
power  where  only  the  United  States 
stands  across  the  absrss  between  and  ex- 
presses its  determination  that  todividual 
liberty  shall  endure  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  inherent,  basic 
strength  of  the  United  States  that  it  has 
been  able  to  spend  $52  bilUon  to  bolster- 
tog  the  faltertog  economies  of  many  of 
our  neighbors  to  order  that  the  waUs  of 
the  citadel  of  todividual  freedoms  have 
been  braced  and  propped  up  against  the 
storm  f  nnn  without. 

Yet,  even  the  expenditure  of  money 
is  not  enough. 

By  being  strong,  we  win  iaspin 
strength  amcmg  our  friends.  By  pre- 
cept of  thrift  and  courage  we  will  gato 
respect.  To  be  honored  abroad  we  must 
let  it  be  known  that  at  the  basis  of  our 
aid  is  the  recognition  that,  under  the 
Communist  empire,  national  honor  dis- 
appears and  only  racial  and  Individual 
debasement  results. 

Twelve  years  after  World  War  n  w» 
see  the  world  divided  between  two 
philosophies  with  Western  democracy 
pitted  against  communism.  Then,  the 
United  States  was  tentatively  aUied  with 
Western  Eiurope  and  Russia  setting  the 
pattern  of  government  for  China.  In 
both  hemisphere  exist  many  smaller  na- 
tions striving  for  self-determination 
with  insufficient  understanding  or  appre- 
ciation for  either  philosophy.    Unabto 
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to  larm  staUe  governments  or  build  an 
eoonomy  witbout  directioa  and  aid  Trom 
more  powerful  nations,  they  bave  no  al- 
ternative than  to  fall  easy  prey  to  out- 
side influences.  With  no  designs  of 
empire,  America  extends  aid  with  no 
strings  attached.  Our  aid  is  freely  ac- 
cepted but  no  obligation  is  given  in  re- 
turn. It  is  as  if  a  banker  would  loan 
money  to  another  with  no  consideration 
for  collateral  to  a  creditor  who  first  ig- 
nores then  learns  to  hate  the  hand  that 
gave  aid. 

To  preserve  friendship  we  continue 
our  generous  handouts  while  little  by 
little  we  lose  our  influence. 

Not  so  with  Russia.  She  rec(%;nlzes 
the  Britishers*  conviction  that  empire 
building  succeeds  only  through  exercise 
of  control. 

The  Western  Wm-ld's  philosophy  is 
based  on.  Christianity,  but  the  millions 
of  oriental  peoples  have  never  known 
anything  but  force  or  subtle  weapons  to 
conquer  by  subversion. 

The  empire  builder,  with  complete 
control  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  her 
peoi^,  has,  at  the  expense  of  her  masses, 
coneentrated  on  scientific  progress  to  the 
end  that  she  is  now  in  ixisition  to  chal- 
lenge the  world  by  hurling  threats  of 
destructioa  against  her  adversary. 

The  other,  enjoying  a  life  of  hixTuy, 
cteqied  in  coanplacency,  erroneously 
trusting  dollar  diplomacy  and  little  con- 
eemed  about  her  national  safety,  sud- 
denly realizes  the  onbarrassing  fact  that 
power,  prestige,  and  world  influence  is 
waning. 

Does  this  mean  that  arbitrary  force  on 
the  part  of  nations  once  more  assumes 
ttie  role  of  balance  ot  power?  That 
milituy  threat  will  continue  to  destroy 
an  h<^ie  of  underprivileged  peoples  for 
the  privilege  of  self-determination?  Is 
tiie  American  ideal  so  faithfully  adhered 
to  and  defended  by  the  blood  of  her 
heroic  sons  destined  for  extinction? 
And  is  America's  own  survival  being 
threatoied  by  a  philosophy  whose  ad- 
vocates far  outnumber  us  in  area  t^nd 
population? 


Win  CoBsress  Wake  Up  th«  IKfitary? 

EXTENSION  C^  RliTMAPirfl 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 
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IN  THE  HOUiSB  OP  BXPBESEMTATTVB8 

Monday.  January  27, 1958 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Congress  wake  up  the  military? 

We  are  spending  more  and  more  for 
less  and  less  defense;  and.  if  the  present 
trend  is  continued,  it  looks  like  America 
will  repeat  the  ancient  error  of  always 
preparing  for  the  next  war  In  terms  of 
what  was  needed  for  the  last  war.  And 
the  ancient  error  seems  to  persist  espe* 
dally  in  military  defense  measures. 

If  we  would  Just  face  up  to  reality  in 
the  matter  of  defense  we  can  improve 
our  defense,  make  America  impregnable 
to  attack  by  making  any  attack  so  costly 
as  to  be  an  act  of  suicide  and.  at  the 


same  time,  save  a  minimimi  of  j  $10  bil- 
lion per  year. 

My  authority  for  this  Is  a  mo^t  distin- 
guished retired  goieral.  a  veteran 
groimd  officer  whose  experience  tincludes 
a  lengthy  period  as  General  MaoiArthur's 
chief  planner  during  World  ^ar  n. 
His  name  is  Brig,  Gen.  Bonnet  F^ers 
and  his  views  on  national  j  defense 
should  be  must  reading  for  every 
Member  of  the  House  conceme  [1  as  we 
all  are  over  national  security  i  nd  eco- 
nomic stability. 

I-  rosrwoBO 

The  successful  launching  by  (lie  Rus- 
sians of  their  earth  satelllles  has 
aroused  the  American  people  toi  a  real- 
ization that  we  may  not  aftet  all  be 
winning  the  armaments  race  alid  that 
we  may  be  in  mortal  danger  tt»it  Rus- 
sia will  surpass  and  eventualkr  over- 
whelm us.  I 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  and  to  be  assured  that, 
regardless  of  past  mistakes,  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  course  in  the  future 
that  will  enable  us  either  to  avbid  war 
or  to  win  the  war  if  it  comes,     j 

Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  i  United 
States  Army,  retired,  has  made  i  a  most 
searching  and  masterly  analysia|  (tf  this 
subject  in  a  book  entitled  "Wltags  for 
Peace,"  published  by  the  Henry  Hegnery 
Co.  Every  American  who  valpes  his 
safety  and  his  freedom  should  rtad  this 
book  and  should  demand  that  those  who 
are  determining  our  policy  tell  the  peo- 
ple whether  General  Fellers  is  ri^t,  and 
if  not  right,  declare  in  what  reelect  he 
is  wrong  with  a  full  statements  their 
reasons.  T 

General  Fellers  has  also  written  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject  in 
Human  Events  for  October  12,  1857.  On 
Veterans  Day.  1957,  he  made  alfurther 
valuable  contribution  to  the  thought  on 
this  subject  in  an  address  dehvered  be- 
fore the  American  Legion  at  Fort livayne, 
Ind.  r 

In  the  foHowtng  pages  I  have  sought 
to  summarize  some  of  General  Fellers' 
more  important  ccHidusions  ann  have 
quoted  a  few  of  the  more  important 
passages  in  his  book  and  in  the 
Events  article. 

n.    CASC  PBCBCMICD  BT  CnrCBAL   rsfLEKS 

The  next  war.  If  it  comes,  wffl  be  set- 
tled in  the  air,  not  on  the  grounH  or  at 


Surasia  la  too  formidable;  tbe 
te  not  vulnerable  to  blockade. 


Soviet  Dnk>n 


It  Win  be  aettied  by  the  destrudtion  of 

one  side's   means   of   waging   wlar Its 

fuel,  aircraft  and  war  Indtistrles.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  use  (<,  flirt, 
kmg-range  bombers  equipped  '  with 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs;  and,  sec- 
ond, intercontinental  balUstic  niissiles. 
The  Nation  that  Is  superior  la  these 
means  of  attack  will  win  the  wan 

If  we  gain  and  maintain  that)  supe- 
riority in  a  decisive  d^ree,  knolrledge 
of  that  fact  by  Russia  will  constitute  the 
•trongest  pottihle  deterrent  to  th^sUrt- 
ing  of  another  war.  i 

Neither  a  superior  Army  nor  a  84perlor 

Navy  can  provide  us  with  an  adbauate 
defense.  | 

The  traditional  Army  mlsBlon— to  kestroy 
tbe  enemy  land  artny— and  ttie  conventional 
navy  nde  o*  blotdcade  cannot  be  4eetatva 
•g«Anst    tbe    Soviets.    Tbe    Bed    ai^j    in 


The  combined  anniea  of  oUr  allies  and 
ourselves  are  hopelessly  outnumbered  by 
tlK»e  of  the  enemy,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion four  times  as  great  as  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  land  of  our 
allies.  r 

While  we  are  superior  to  «ie  Russians 
in  naval  power,  except  as  to  submarines 
the  Navy  cannot  perform  tfce  esaentiai 
task  of  destroying  Russia't  means  of 
waging  war. 

Fortunately,  -wfelie  !n  combal  aircraft  the 
Red  air  force,  wbkAi  la  tborot^bly  modern 
ta  nearly  three  times  tbe  alae  <v  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
la  superior  to  tbat  of  tbe  Red  air  force.  But 
sworn  statemenu  of  Generals  Twining  and 
I^May  bave  disclosed  tUat  between  1958  and 
1980,  unless  ovir  present  air:  program  Is 
greatly  expanded,  the  Red  air  force  win 
have  gained  the  air  advantage  ] 

mllltartly— and   tbat  la  preda^y  wbete   we 

are  drifting— u  terrifying.  Once  the  Krem- 
lin dictators  gain  air  and  mlsalje  aupreiMtcy 
they  will  be  free  to  pursue  their  ^n»»..^' 
goal  of  world  domination,  lixlay  Britain 
could  be  utterly  destroyed  by  ked  bombeia 
and  H-bombs.  As  a  consequerjce,  of  neces- 
•ity,  her  policy  to  not  to  permit  tiM  gap  to 
widen  between  her  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soon,  unless  we  greatiy  expand  lonr  aim  and 
ICBM  prognun.  we  shaU  be  in  4be  came  un- 
enviable poBiUon  as  is  Britain.  Should  this 
tragic  situation  eventuate.  It  wljl  be  the  end 
of  liberty  everywhere.  The  Sotlet  satentte, 
as  It  encircled  the  globe,  haa  ^onnded  our 
last  warning.  But  tbmn  to  yet  ttbne  to  pre- 
vent disaster  IT  we  act  tntell%e«itty  now. 

Despite  these  obvious  truths  our 
country  is  still  pursuing  the!  now  obso- 
lete method  of  trying  to  restrain  the 
enemy  by  use  of  groimd  forces.  The  line 
which  we  and  our  NATO  allies  are  plan- 
ning to  hold  in  Europe  cani)ot  possibly 
be  held  If  the  Russians  decide  to  attack. 

Should  Husala  strUte  Western  Europe,  our 
present  strength  wotUd  enable  i«  to  do  little 
more  than  make  a  token  contrlttaUon  to  our 
obligation  to  come  to  the  mlUtaty  aid  of  our 
y**^  0»r  stx  dlvtelooa  siatloiMd  ta 
Oennany  woold  torn  out  to  be  nWdy  pomp- 
priming  with  human  Uvea.  In  a  mattar  of 
weeks  they  would  either  be  dead  or  on  tbelr 
way  to  SiberU.  What  would  hitopea  to  our 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dependents  and 
non-combatants  who  are  qu 
them  leads  only  to  terrtfjrlng 

Only  by  the  adoption  of  a  . 
which  will  either  deter  war  or 
aialK  war  potmtiaJ  If  war  ca 
our  treaty  obllgatloiM. 

Our  fwesent  strategy  oonten^latee  utfng 
literal  y  millions  of  ABicrieai4  youth  •• 
groui^d -troop  reinforcements  t^  KATO  on 
the  battle&elds  of  Etntjpe.  Should  war 
ootne  and  these  American  relnfo^eementa  be 
•ent,  our  loeaes  wUl  far  exceed  t^oee  oC  bota 
World  Wars.  j 

THe  tragedy  of  tbto  loaa  to  aocUtoated  by 
the  reaUxatlon  that  the  ground  opeimttons 
on  the  European  Continent  ean|K>t  pretent 
atomic  air  assaults  on  America  ^d  Europe. 
In  fact,  NATO  forces  fighting  tl*  Bed  army 
on  the  ground  in  Butupe  no  Idnger  would 
keep  war  there.  In  the  future  war  eouhl 
be  brought  to  America  trom  tbe|  sky. 

The  United  States  and  not  Western  Eu- 
rope is  the  obstacle  that  stands  In  the 
way  of  Russia's  accompHshlne  her  pur- 
pose to  dominate  the  worid.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  Ruaila  wffl  by- 
pass Western  Europe  and  lamich  her  at- 
tack directly  on  the  United  States. 
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The  attack  on  the  United  States  from 
the  sky  would  undoubtedly  not  be  via 
Western  Europe.  It  would  be  over  the 
polar  cap.  This  route  offers  a  much 
snorter  distance  to  the  important  iiKlus- 
trial  taxvets  in  the  Unitfed  States.  For 
example,  from  our  Rapid  City.  8.  Dak.. 
Air  Force  base  over  tbe  North  Pole  to 
Novo  Sibirsk,  the  Detroit  of  Russia,  is 
only  4.800  miles.  Via  Europe  the  dis- 
tazkoe  Is  7,020  miles. 

Became  the  Kremlin  reckons  largely  in 
terms  of  force,  we  must  bave  supe-ior  miU- 
tarj  might  if  we  are  to  avoid  war.  The 
United  States  and  the  Allies  do  not  now  pos- 
sess this  ruperior  military  strength.  It  to 
probable  that,  If  war  comes,  we  shall  not  be 
given  time  to  prepare  fully.  It  may  start 
irlth  a  series  of  atomic  expkMdons  over  our 
Industrial  areas.  Should  this  catastrophe 
oome.  we  are  Inadequately  prepared  to  de- 
fend against  It  or  sUlke  back  decisively. 

Meverthelass.  our  leaders  have  tried  to 
carry  out  our  foreign  policy  Just  as  If  we 
did  possess  the  military  strength  to  back 
them.  It  to  not  surprising  that  adversaries 
have  caned  our  bluff. 

Despite  the  »1114  bllUon  obligated  for 
jnUitary  purposes  slnoe  the  Korean  war 
started,  ovu-  military  structure  today  to  an 
ail-purpose  conglomerats.  It  reflects  the 
xoles  and  in>"^"«  required  of  it  in  the  last 
two  World  Wars.  It  to  not  designed  to  per- 
form the  major  military  roles  essential  to 
our  survival  during  the  early  phases  of  a 
world  war  m. 

The  grim  facto  are: 

A  third  of  our  mUitary  might  to  committed 
to  the  NATO  defenses  In  Europe. 

Ano^^'"'  third  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  tied 
down  in  the  Knrfwn  war  of  attrition. 

The  remainder  at  our  forces  to  either  at 
home  or  scattered  about  the  world. 

The  Kremlin  could  scarcely  do  a  better  Job 
of  diffusing  our  strength  than  we  have  done 
ourselves.  Thto  to  not  astonUhing.  because 
ft  has  been  done  largely  according  to  the 
Kremlin  plan.  By  reacting  defensively  to  Its 
•very  move,  we  have  yielded  the  Initiative 
and  done  whatever  tlie  Kremlin  wanted  to 
make  us  do. 

Shoiild  war  oome.  on  no  front  can  we  meet 
«  major  threat.  Yet.  In  the  next  war,  we 
will  face  tbe  supieme  dbaHenge  to  our  sur- 
vival. 

In  preparing  for  thto  rhslVtge  we  dare 
not  waste  another  moment.  TIm  task  to 
^reat  but  not  InsvqieraMe. 

Mo  claim  to  being  aaade  hers  that  air 
power  to  a  self-siilBcient  power  capable  of 
slnglehanded  victory  In  a  global  war,  but  It 
ta  the  only  weapon  we  have  which  can 
knock  out  Russia's  war  potential.  Neither 
ttoe  Army  nor  ttae  navy,  nor  tbe  two  working 
toseChcr  wttti  dose  air  swpport,  can  do  thto. 
fitrategle  aiipowar  to  our  only  weiqioa  which 
can  strike  deep  into  enemy  territory  and 
destroy  the  Red  Strategic  Air  Force  before  it 
to  able  to  unleash  Its  full  weight  ■g«*^«*  our 
own  todnstry  and  population  ueutcis.  It 
wwist  not  be  flliwied  away  In  tatUe  ground 
sopport  at  XATOns  taittlal  dtfense. 

Thto  ground  soppoct  rote  tar  our  strsfcegie 
air  ana  would  be  the  most  wasteful  s»- 
Ignment  possible.  la  laet.  tbe  Bed  Air 
PQtrce  would  promptly  destroy  it.  lloceovar. 
tbtn  to  no  suitable  target  for  tbe  strategic 
air  arm  In  the  l»ttle  area,  or  even  tn  the 
«temy  forward  areas. 

Tbe   eold   facts  are,  we  have   not 
piamMa  to  Doua  MmoMBt  atipo^v  to  c 
fend  our  liMlusitry,  our  bases,  our  alUes. 
our  ground  forces.     Even   with   our 
we  cannot  match  the  Bed  anny. 

Rxxssla's  hope  of  victory  In  a  world  war 
lies  In  Itoe  abnity  of  her  long-range  bomber 
force  to  destroy  American  tndnstry.  ^Nnr 
plan  to  meet  tiie  Bed  Horces,  man  to  man 
on  the  ground,  to  a  maitiwi  wtikA  will  tand 
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to  tbe  greatest  catastrophe  in  our  htotory. 
We  could  not  win. 

In  supporting  satellite  wars  and  defense 
programs,  our  Government  has  resorted  to 
deAclt  spending.  Possibly  more  than  any- 
thing else,  Stalin  hoped  for  tbe  ooUapse  of 
eapitallsm.  We  mxist  not  be  maneuvered 
Into  spending  oucselves  into  destruction. 

The  American  people  provide  the  sons  and 
treasure  to  contest  thto  rising  Red  threat. 
Theirs  to  the  right  to  demand  that  their  sons 
be  equipped  without  delay  with  the  most 
effective  and  deadly  weapons  to  deter  war  or 
to  win  if  war  comes.  This  demand  tar  a  new 
defense  program  must  come  from  tbe  people 
apeakii^  to  their  newly  elected  representa- 
tives in  Wttsliingtoa.     The  time  to  now. 

The  American  people  must  demand  thto 
new  and  better  way  to  meet  the  menacing 
Red  threat.  The  solution.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  by  the  people,  does  not  lie  tn  desperate 
QomMng  of  the  world  for  allies  to  contrib- 
ute masses  of  men  to  Join  America's  youth  In 
old-fashioned  combat. 

The  solution  we  seek  already  lies  within 
us. 

It  lies  in  our  genius  for  production  and 
In  our  spiritual  strength.  The  creation  of 
the  necessary  military  might  to  meet  the 
Red  threat  Is  the  most  complex  and  baffling 
problem  our  leaders  have  ever  encountered. 
But  our  leaders,  at  last,  have  the  abiUty  to 
resolve  complicated  problems  into  simple 
ones.  And  the  solution  to  oar  defense  to 
Just  as  simple  as  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath. 

Were  the  Air  yorce  permitted  to  bomb  tn- 
dUBtrtal  Bourct?s  of  Red  supplies,  the  flow 
would  then  quickly  disappear. 

Air  power  employed  In  doss  soppart  of 
ground  troops  and  in  Interdictkm  of  supply 
routes  cannot  destroy  the  source.  It  can 
at  best  influence  the  local  battle  at  the 
moment.  Ko  matter  bow  many  troops  may 
be  killed  or  captured  on  the  line  of  battle. 
Communist  manpower,  being  virtually 
unlimited,  can  always  be  driven  forward  to 
replace  the  losses.  Ahpowci  employed 
a^nst  mnnltlans  wianuCactartng  plants 
can  destroy  the  sonroe  and  thereby  Infloence 
the  entire  war  effort  of  the  enemy.  Once 
aovuoes  ot  supply  are  Aestroyed,  the  more 
enemy  troops  at  the  front  depenxling  oa 
these  sources,  the  better  It  to  for  us. 

If  othlng  In  war  to  quite  as  helpless  as  a 
vast  array  cut  off  from  Its  source  of  supply. 

DcsUuctkm  of  enemy  supply  suuroes — hto 
tnae  wsr  potential — to  the  role  of  strategte 
'air  power.  WFe  cannot  win  against  Buasia 
without  thto  strategie  defense.  Wltti  ade- 
quate, fully  conunitted  strategic  air  power, 
the  great  Red  army,  no  matter  where  It 
may  be,  will  eventuaUy  disintegrate  and  die 
like  a  melon  on  a  rootless  vine. 

^n>e  best  defense  of  Parte  and  Ohlcago  ta 
our  abiUty  iMtanUy  to  destroy  Moscow.  It 
to  thto  certain  retaliation  tn  the  form  of 
total  destnietiMiB— not  men  lined  up  like 
ninepins  along  tbe  Bbine — wbtob  to  the  trus 
deterrent  to  war. 

Were  we  to  btiUd  American  global  abr 
siqvemacy.  with  primary  emphasto  on 
strategic  long-range  atomic  and  hydrogen 
aasBUit,  our  threat  against  IttiBslsn  aggres- 
slon  wwM  be  of  tbe  greatest  pcisslbto  niagiil- 
Air  sufesnary  cannot  peovlde  • 
Mrrlcr  against  a  giuuad  lii»— hiii 
of  ■orope.  tbe  ICIddto  Jlmt,  or  any  otber 
land  area  contiguous  to  Buasia.  but  it 
destroy  Russto's  power  if  she  elects  to 
the  invasion. 

Oar  pottcy,  ttaerefore.  aboold  be  to  de- 
vdop  tbe  noafc  powerful  Air  Pane  in  tbe 
world  and  to  invent,  and  to  amaas  tte 
greateat  sapidy  of,  the  moat  egeeUve 
intenanttnental  halHiittr  missiles  at  any 
nation.  At  the  Muae  tlBie  we  should 
drastically  reduce  the  Army-Navy  budc- 
et,  which   is   being   largely  apent   on 


things  that  would  not  enalde  us  to  win 
the  next  war,  and  we  abould  aiao  «U*> 
continue  further  foreign  aid. 

Tbe  program  abowe  outlined  would  not 
otUy  provide  the  only  poasiMe  means  of 
avoiding  war  or  winning  the  war  if  it 
comes,  but  it  would  be  far  leas  coatiy.  It 
would  cost  $10  billion  less  than  the  pres- 
ent program,  made  up  as  foilowa:  On  tbe 
Army-Navy  budget,  save  $»  bilbon;  on 
foreign  aid,  save  $5  billion;  on  Air  Focee 
budget,  increase  $2  tailUan:  on  reaeardi 
and  development.  9end  $1  biiliQii:  on 
ICBM,  spend  $1  bilUon.  Total  savii«. 
$10bilUon. 
With  reference  to  foceign  aid: 
Whatever  may  or  may  not  ka»ve  been  Ms 
merit  In  tfae  past— tbe  stack  reality  ta  ImUgu 
aid  cannot  materially  strengtlien  our 
strategic  air  and  ICBAC  devek>pment.  Air 
power  to  an  entity.  It  cannot  be  parceled 
out  among  allies  without  decreasing  Its 
potency.  Wo  Cnropesn  ally  needs,  or  to  it 
endeavoring  to  produce,  the  ICBM.  Since 
tbe  peace  of  tbe  free  world,  and  Tietory  U 
war  to  forced  upon  us,  rests  on  American  atr 
and  ICBM  supremacy,  foreign  aid  can  now 
safely  be  discontinued.  At  tbe  moment  there 
to  some  $10  billion  in  unexpended  foreign  aid 
which  would  cushion  Oie  shock  of  the  cut. 

This  program  should  enaUe  US  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  spending  ourselves  Into 
bankruptcy  and  thereby  h«*-«— i«»it  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Rusaians. 

The  cost  of  supporting  NATO  Ir  pr»- 
hlbitive.  Moreover,  as  already  painted 
out,  reliance  upon  NATO  as  a  means  at 
defense  is  wfacdly  illnsoty. 

There  are  certain  other  dangers  in  tbe 
present  situation  tbat  can  and  mart  be 
avoided.  Advantage  nmst  not  be  taken 
of  tbe  fear  tbat  has  been  aroused  in  tbe 
American  people  to  plunge  tbe  *««"«*^ 
into  still  further  wasteful  and  immiw— 
sary  spending  and  to  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram for  international  or  world  co?eni- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MAGNXIBOIf .     Mr. 
xeeentreleaaebytbe' 
for  tbe  Hoover  Beport  if  lating  te  H.  R. 
aM2.  the  aoenaed  rtpwiilMuiea  bill,  tiw 


ample  o<  a  sitnatiim  tbe  taOl  wookl 
vent: 

For  teeal  190  Out^ieas  innupilatod  aUA 
bimon  for  guns, 
bardwars  In 

a  month  of  tbe 

In  May  1957,  tbe  Army 

the  remainder  of  the  tl3.5  bUllon  wtttout 

any  f  xirther  Congiesslonal  review. 

A  national  new^Miier  cbain  has 
picked  up  tbis  statement  and  reprinted 
it  in  wtitoriais  in  ite 
tbroogbDUt  tbe  country, 
Seattle  PdBt-TntriU«mcer. 

Tbe  tapbcatkna  «<  tbis  brief 
mn:  Finite  tlmt  in  llaeal  ISSS 
appropriated  $12.5  bilMon  lor  i 
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and  ammunition  to  fight  the  Korean 
war;  second,  that  for  at  least  4  years 
thereafter  the  Army  continued  to  spend 
this  money  to  buy  guns,  tanks  and  other 
military  hardware  ordered  for  the  Ko- 
rean war  even  though  the  war  ended 
within  a  month  of  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year;  and  third,  that  all  this  was  done 
without  further  Congressional  review. 

If  these  implications  were  In  fact  true, 
then,  indeed,  this  would  be  a  sorry  state 
of  affairs  demonstrating  oiormous 
waste,  and  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  correct  such  a  practice. 

But  the  plain  facts  are  that  none  of 
these  implications  is  true.  This  charge 
is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  misin- 
formation put  out  by  the  supporters  of 
H.  R.  8002  which  has  confused  objective 
discussion  of  the  issue. 

The  reference  in  the  quoted  statement 
to  "guns,  tanks,  and  other  military 
hardware"  apparently  refers  to  the 
budget  account  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  entitled  "Procurement  and 
Production."  This  is  the  account  set  up 
for  the  purchase  of  such  items  as  tanks 
and  combat  vehicles,  artillery,  small 
arms,  noncombat  vehicles,  radio,  radar, 
and  other  communications  equipment, 
ammunition  and  guided  missiles,  heavy 
construction  equipment,  bridges,  gener- 
ators, liaison  aircraft  and  transport  heli- 
copters. The  items  in  this  account  of- 
ten are  referred  to  as  "military  hard- 
ware." 

To  understand  how  this  account  is 
handled  in  the  annual  budget  process, 
several  things  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  the  articles  and  equipment  classi- 
fied imder  the  heading  of  Production 
and  Procurement  are  what  are  known  as 
long-lead-time  items.  You  can't  run  out 
and  buy  them  at  the  neighborhood  hard- 
ward  store.  In  many  cases  several 
years  will  elapse  between  the  time  the 
Army  decides  to  order  equipment  in 
this  category  and  the  time  the  last 
tmit  is  delivered.  First,  the  Army  must 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  sup- 
plier, either  on  the  basis  of  adver- 
tised bids  or  negotiation.  Then  the 
supplier  must  retool,  sign  up  subcon- 
tractors, acquire  inventories  of  needed 
materials  and  hire  the  necessary  addi- 
tional workers.  Finally,  once  production 
has  started,  the  supplier  will  deliver  the 
finished  product  at  a  monthly  rate  over 
a  period  of  many  months  or  even  years. 

An  appropriation  has  two  functions. 
First,  It  conveys  authority  to  contract; 
second,  it  carries  the  authority  to  dis- 
burse the  cash  under  the  contract  as  the 
units  are  delivered.  When  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  for  100  Sherman 
tanks,  for  example,  it  appropriates  the 
estimated  total  cost  of  the  tanks.  This 
sxun  is  added  to  the  procurement  and 
production  account  on  the  books.  Now. 
the  Army  has  the  authority  to  go  ahead' 
and  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  sup- 
plier for  the  tanks  and  to  pay  for  them 
as  they  are  delivered,  even  though  the 
last  tank  may  not  be  delivered  under 
the  contract  until  several  years  after  the 
appropriation.  This  means  that  al- 
though an  appropriation  is  made  in  1 
fiscal  year  for  a  long-lead-time  item,  the 
actual  caoh  expenditures  imder  that  ap- 
propriation will  be  spread  out  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 
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In  any  given  year  the  money  Itvailable 
for  Army  procurement  and  pro<iuction  is 
made  up  of.  first,  imexpended  jbcJances 
of  prior  appropriations,  and  second,  new 
appropriations.  Furthermore,)  during 
any  fiscal  year  most  of^tS^^p#nditures 
made  from  the  account  are  (^liargeable 
to  appropriations  from  prior  y^rs. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  three  implU^ons  of 
the  charge  made  by  the6xit 
mittee: 

Charge  No.  1.  That,  in  flsdal  1953, 
Congress  appropriated  $12.5  ballon  for 
guns,  tanks,  and  ammunition  to  {Qght  the 
Korean  war. 

The  appropriation  for  militafy  hard- 
ware for  fiscal  year  1953  was  |2.7  bil- 
lion, not  the  $12.5  billion  asserted  in 
the  statement. 

There  was,  however,  an  unspef  t  carry- 
over of  $9.8  billion  :rrom  earliet  appro- 
priations. This,  added  to  the  $2.7  bil- 
lion in  new  money,  gives  a  total  of  $12.5 
billion,  apparently  the  figure  referred  to 
in  the  quoted  statement.  j 

By  lumping  the  large  carryorer  with 
the  new  appropriation,  the  statement  is 
deliberately  misleading,  because  it  ig- 
nores the  significant  difference^  between 
the  two  kinds  of  credits  to  the  account. 
The  new  appropriation  looks  1,  2,  3,  or 
even  more  years  ahead,  whereas  a  carry- 
over represents  programs  laid  down  in 
earlier  years — in  this  case,  the  years  in 
which  we  were  fighting  the  Koiiean  war 
and  desperately  needed  the  guns,  tanks, 
and  ammunition. 

Charge  No.  2:  That  for  at,  least  4 
years  thereafter  the  Army  cont^iued  to 
spend  this  money  to  buy  guns,  tanks, 
and  other  military  hardware  ordered  for 
the  Korean  war,  even  though  the  war 
ended  within  a  month  of  the  istart  of 
the  fiscal  year.  j 

The  citizens  committee  seenjs  to  be 
confused,  because  the  Korean  iwar  did 
not  end  in  fiscal  year  1953,  but  4n  fiscal 
1954.  Fiscal  year  1954  ran  front  July  1, 
1953,  to  June  30,  1954.  The  truoe  agree- 
ment ending  the  Korean  war  was  signed 
on  July  27,  1953,  which  was  1  month 
after  the  start  of  fiscal  1954.     |  ,  _„^.„r.„ „  ,..,^s^„  ^ 

Assuming  that  the  citizens  co|nmittee    ^^^  books  but  direct  that  this  mcmey  be 
actually  intended  to  refer  to  fisial  1954,    devoted  in.«ti>ftH  t/>  fh*  nMBirfMManH.  ^* 
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signed.  The  Army,  with  tlie  blessing  of 
Congress,  acted  immediately  to  close  off 
the  pipeline.  Where  contrtuits  had  not 
been  let,  negotiations  were  called  off. 
Wherever  possible,  contracts  already 
underway  were  either  terminated  or 
production  schedules  stretched  out  over 
longer  periods  of  time  mote  consistent 
with  peacetime  needs. 

The  net  result  of  these  ajctivities  was 
that  the  procurement  and  production 
account  piled  up  large  bailances  from 
outstanding  appropriations  which  were 
not  obligated  or  expended.  At  the  start 
of  fiscal  year  1955  the  ims^nt  balance 
was  $11.5  billion;  fiscal  1956,  $8  billion; 
fiscal  1957.  $5.6  billion;  fiscal  195ft— our 
current  fiscal  year— $4.1  billion— esti- 
mated, j 

Testifying  before  the  Houise  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  Biarc^  1956  Brig. 
Gen.  Richard  D.  Meyer,  fr^m  the  ofllce 
of  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics,  summarized  the  process  by 
which  these  balances  were  created: 

Ab  this  committee  Icnows.  tl^ese  large  un- 
obligated balances  are  a  resuUt  of  four  cir- 
cumstances: 

First,  the  end  of  the  KcMrea^  war  early  In 
fiscal  year  1954.  It  was  therefore  unneoea- 
sary  to  obligate  funds  the  Congrew  had  made 
available  to  support  that  war.    ' 

Second,  the  decision  in  flscak  year  1054  to 
stretch  out  into  the  future  much  of  the  then 
financed  production  deUverlnf  at  the  high 
rates  necessary  to  support  Koreiin  operations. 

Third,  the  termination  of  production  of 
many  other  items  to  prevent  overstockage 
once  the  Korean  war  requirement  no  longer 
existed.  This  resulted  in  a  snbstantial  re- 
covery of  funds  already  obligatad. 

Fourth,  reimbursement  to  ue  Army  ac- 
count resTilting  from  the  n<Wal  tale  of 
stocks  to  the  foreign-aid  prqgram  and  to 
other  miUtary  services. 

When  the  Appropriations  Commltteee 
met  early  in  1954  to  review  !the  military 
hardware  account,  they  had,  theoretical- 
ly at  least,  two  choices.  On^  would  have 
been  to  wipe  from  the  books  all  of  the 
appropriations  attributable  to  Korean 
war  needs  and  start  afresh  i^th  new  ap- 
propriations. The  other  itfas  to  leave 
the  existing  appropriation  accovmts  on 


the  year  in  which  the  war  ended,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  figures  for  thai  period. 
The  Appropriation  Committers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  Holise  and 
Senate  themselves,  met  early  in  1953  to 
consider  the  military  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  would  ftart  on 
July  1.  At  that  time  the  trade  nego- 
tiations were  still  under  way,  and  it  was 
uncertain  when  the  fighting  wottld  stop. 
Meanwhile,  guns,  tanks,  and  other  mili- 
tary hardware  were  rolling  off  |he  pro- 
duction lines,  and  suppliers  weilB  show- 
ing up  with  due  bills  to  be  palA  out  of 
appropriations  made  In  1951,  lf52,  and 

At  that  time  the  best  estlmat^  of  the 
unexpended  carryover  for  procurement 
and  production  with  which  th^  Army 
would  start  the  new  fiscal  year  was  $12 
billion.  To  this  the  Congress  ad^ed  $3.2 
billion  In  new  appropriations  giving  a 
total  available  for  fiscal  1954  of  $15J 
billion.  I 

Within  a  month  after  the  n^  fiscal 
year  started,  the  truce  agreement  was 


devoted  instead  to  the  new^demands  of 
the  postwar  period.  They  chose  the  lat- 
ter course. 

This  process  might  be  ccnqpared  to  the 
situation  of  a  small  fishing-tackle  com- 
pany which  negotiates  a  loan  from  the 
local  bank  to  finance  the  manufacture  of 
trout  files.  The  bank  setsu^  an  account 
on  its  books  in  the  name  of  tne  company. 
After  a  short  period,  before  much  of  the 
money  Is  q;)ent,  the  trout  mysteriously 
disappear  fnxn  the  nearby  lakes  and 
streams  and  the  demand  for  fliea  drops 
off.  So  the  company  goes  ^  the  bank 
and  requests  permission  to  u^  the  money 
to  make  bass  plugs— the  basd  grew  fat  on 
the  young  trout— and  the  bank  agrees. 
The  bank  does  not  go  to  Vtm  trouble  of 
canceling  out  the  balance  of  jthe  existing 
accotmt  only  to  open  a  nei#  account  in 
the  same  amoimt  in  the  name  of  the 
same  company.  It  leaves  ^e  accoimt 
as  it  is,  but  authorizes  the  exbenditure  ol 
the  funds  for  a  new  purpose. 

In  much  the  same  manner  pa  the  bank. 
Congress  kept  the  accoimt  ehtiled  "Pro- 
curement and  Production,  Department  of 
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the  Army.'*  but  sanctioned  the  spending 
of  the  money  for  different  pwponea. 

For  the  xkext  4  yeajrs— fiscal  years  1955, 
1956.  1957.  and  1958— Congress  did  not 
appropriate  one  additioskal  cent  of  new 
funds  to  (be  procurement  and  pnxiuo- 
tion  account.  It  insisted  that  the  Army 
use  up  tbe  foods  already  there.  In  fact, 
the  President  retiuested  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $583  million  for  fiscal 
19S8  which  Congress  denied. 

In  tbe  eyes  of  the  citisens  commit- 
tee, this  is  a  dreadful  waste  of  taxpayoa' 
money.  To  me,  it  Just  seems  like  fiscal 
common  sense. 

Daring  those  4  years  the  money  was 
not  used,  as  the  citizens  committee  Im- 
plies, to  buy  ammunition  and  other 
equipment  ordered  for  a  war  that  was 
over.  Instead,  the  money  was  uaed  to 
prodooe  the  military  hardware  XtmX  was 
needed  for  the  postwar  period.  Including, 
for  example,  the  Nike  Ajax  and  Nike 
Hercules  guided  missiles  now  deployed 
or  ordered  to  defend  our  country  from 
airi^ane  attack,  and  the  Army's  Redstone 
mifliUe,  whtefa  formed  the  basis  for  the 
laxmcfalng  of  the  first  American  satellite. 
Hone  of  these  nUssiles  was  known  at  the 
time  of  Korea. 

Charge  No.  3:  That  all  this  was  done 
without  further  Congressional  review. 

The  quoted  passage,  and  other  litera- 
ture put  out  by  the  citizens  committee. 
states  that  once  Congress  appropriates 
money  for  long-lead-ttme  Items,  it  has 
no  power  to  review  the  pn^ram  each  year 
thereafter  and  make  appropriate  changes 
in  amount  or  direction,  or  if  it  possesses 
this  power,  that  it  does  not  exercise  it. 

Any  careful  study  of  appropriatkm 
committee  reports  and  hearings  and  ap- 
propriation acts  readily  reveals  that  this 
statement  simply  is  not  true.  Each  year 
the  Appropriations  Committees  spend 
many  weeks  going  over  in  great  detail 
what  the  Army  has  done  with  the  money 
previously  given  it.  as  well  as  over  pro- 
poeed  fiiture  programs.  Congress  has 
considerable  power  of  review,  readjust- 
ment, and  rescission  over  appropriations 
for  long-lead-time  articles  and  uses  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  has  at 
least  three  distinct  powers  of  review  and 
utiUaed  them  all  with  respect  to  the  miU- 
tary hardware  aceoont  m  the  years  from 
1953  to  19S8.  These  powers  are  the 
foDowtng: 

First.  Congress  can  rescind  a  previous 
appropriation.  In  the  fiscal  1955  appro- 
priation act  Congreas  rescinded  $500 
million  of  previous  appropriations  for 
Army  procurement  and  production. 

Second.  Congress  can  transfer  a  pre- 
vious appropriation  from  one  major  ac- 
count to  another.  For  fiscal  1956  Con- 
gress transferred  $485,077,000  from  Aimy 
procuremoit  and  production  to  Amy 
military  oonstruction.  and  transferred 
$255  million  to  Air  Force  military  eon- 
Btruction. 

Third.  Congress  can  and  often  does 
reprogram  funds  from  one  purpose  to 
another  within  the  same  account  to  meet 
<dianged  conditions.  As  indicated  by  the 
discussion  above,  the  funds  available  In 
the  procurement  and  production  account 
were  shifted  to  new  uses,  including  \3o£ 
production  of  guided  missiles. 


The  statement  of  the  citisens  commit- 
tee compounds  ao  aMogr  inaeeuraeies  and 
luOf  troths  that  it  gif«s  a  eoavleteiy  mis- 
leadinc  pldMre  of  the  iMdBetary  proeeaa. 

iisBse  tBaoraraeles  ean  be  swiwtwat  Isied 
as  follows: 

Fbst.  Tlie  appropilatton  for  fiscal 
year  19S3  was  XL!  bHIiaD.  not  the  $1X5 
billion  asserted.  The  ■iaipmriit  ignores 
the  significant  difference  between  a  new 
wiiiuli  looks  several  yvars 


Second.  Between  1958  and  195fi  tiie 
funds  in  the  Armsr's  procurement  and 
producUon  aroount  were  spent  for  post- 
war needs,  inrliirling  the  productioa  of 
the  NiiBe  and  Bedstone  mtssiles,  and  not 
to  fulfill  Korean  war  orders,  as  implied 
in  ttie  stateoaent. 

Tlilrd.  Contrary  to  the  statement, 
Ooogress  did.  tn  fact,  review  the  military 
hardware  account  each  year,  rescinding 
some  of  the  earlier  appropriations,  ^^ans- 
fetring  a  portion  to  other  military  ac- 
counts and  reprograming  the  remaining 
funds  to  meet  changed  conditions. 

•nie  budgetary  processes  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  highly  complex.  Un- 
doabtedly  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment; indeed,  efforts  are  continually  un- 
der way  to  improve  fiscal  and  accoimting 
procedures.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  quick.  maekaU  solution  to 
the  problem.  And  I  think  it  f urtim-  is 
obvious  that  the  Und  of  distorted  over- 
stmpBflcation  I  have  iBscussed  above  only 
serves  to  dxtruct  the  intdligent  explora- 
tion of  effective  improvements. 


WWt  Hape  for  Dnanaameat? 


JESCTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


or  manaaatA 
IN  THX  SBMATB  OT  THK  DMXTB)  aTATSS 

Mffndnf,  jAHtLUi  p  27, 1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  lir.  President, 
during  tbe  recess  period  I  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled  'TN^hat  Hope  for  Disarma- 
ment?" expressing  my  views  on  the  dts- 
armament  question. 

I  ask  imanlmoiis  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  msgairtne  section  on 
January  5.  1958.  be  printed  in  tbe  Coh- 
GuasKWAL  Bacoaa. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  artiAe 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  tbe  Rkcou>, 
as  follows: 

What  Hopi  fob  Dii 


Tbe  eombtnatlon  of  Soviet  acliierements 
tn  mtosQeB  md  Bovtot  otostinaey  toward  (Us- 
armament  Ins  left  tb»  iratM.  facing  tbm 
gluuuiy  uuuiBC  of  a  stepped-up  atmaniexitB 
race  ttiat  euuM  go  on  liitennifiat>Iy.  Wttbln 
a  few  Shoft  mnnXtu  umwuymym  heaonnea  have 
»imud  tram  iMpaa  for  an  agreement  on  «nns 
4oatral  to  empkasis  on  tiwreaaed  nlaaile  and 
■Titlml— ne  piodaetkHk.  As  a  reeott.  at  the 
Paris,  KATO  eanfmiee  our  cloeeet  alliee 
mged  OS  to  )ata  tn  new  efforts  to  halt  the 
arma  race. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  a  aeries  of 
It  la  not  only  that  tbe  dovtet  Unton 


Is  fihallfnglng  the  technological  and  military 
superiority  of  tbe  United  States.  We  nraat 
also  recognize  that  the  race  for  more  deadly 
and  destructive  weapons  Is  getting  out  at 
hand,  so  much  ao  that  even  if  we  expand 
our  annnal  drfense  btadget  hy  several  TiUtlon 
rtallars  we  ^haH  not  gain  mu^  in  the  way 
of  laereased  security. 

With  considerable  effort  we  probably  can 
regain  onr  lead  in  missiles,  rockets,  and  other 
weapons.  Bnt  this  lead  may  also  be  Uln- 
fiory — a  PynliSc  victory  whose  very  process 
of  achievement  may  squelch  our  search  for 
poattlve  approacbes  to  peace,  may  weaken 
our  endeavors  to  curb  the  weapons  of  war. 
and  may  catise  ns  to  lose  our  sense  of  per- 
spective. We  must  not  let  our  fixation  on 
security  through  more  and  bigger  armaments 
lead  to  a  sti^  where  arms  alone  wouM  con- 
trol our  policy,  for  this  would  Invite  our 
nltiinate  destmctlon. 

Wo  longer  ean  ttie  weapons  race  be  Tlewed 
stmply  as  a  military  or  political  tsaoe.  In 
fact  tt  la  now  undeniably  a  great  moral 
issoe.  "Hie  time  has  arrived  to  apply  public 
oonscienee  to  military  strategy  and  political 
di  plums  cy . 

The  TTntted  States  and  1^  amea  mnst  free 
ilieuiaelveB  from  the  sterile  oourae  uf  aOow- 
tt^  the  Soviet  Union  to  call  each  play  on  the 
workl  seene.  To  do  this  requires  more  than 
an  expanded  defense  program.  It  demands. 
first,  pointing  the  finger  of  woild  opinion  at 
the  Soviet  Union  to  fix  responsibility  for  tb» 
breaAikjwu  and  current  Soviet  boycott  of 
negotiattong  on  armaments  control.  We  now 
hsrve  a  vnlque  oppcvtunlty  to  moblHae  world 
opintoB  and  tn  this  task  to  aline  ourselvea 
particalarty  with  the  neutral  nations  on  ttw 
newly  expanded  United  Nations  Disann- 
ament  OoBfunlsslon. 

At  the  same  time,  tt  Is  c— ential  to  make 
the  United  States  position  dear.  This  must 
tndnde  a  determined  wiaingneas  to  reex- 
amine oar  own  propoaals  and  to  make  those 
oonstracttve  changes  wtneh  are  saf«  and  rea- 
sonable. 

If  w»  ean  oonduet  a  peace  offenslTe  along 
socSi  lines,  tbe  Soviet  UnKm  nuiy  be  led  to 
•ee  the  fotullty  of  its  course  of  boycott  and 
blackaaafl.  We  must  antldpato  that  nego- 
ttattoos  on  arms  ccntrol  wm  be  reamaed. 
When  ttey  are.  the  United  States  must  be 
bettar  prepsved  to  deal  wttti  ttie  Kremlin  at 
Cba  ooifereaoe  table.  Of  what  does  prepara- 
thmciwift? 

At  tlw  outset  It  eonristB  of  evaluating  onr 
past  porttton  In  light  of  the  changing  deOnl- 
tioa  of  diaaraaament. 

Today,  disarmament  has  Tir>*«tTi*«g  only  If 
It  is  d<jai»ed  tn  terms  of  five  key  words: 
strength,  nnderstandlng,  limitation,  itmpee- 
tton,  asBd  oontrot. 

Btrengtli  Is  the  cuu  llu  uliig  pieietiuiaHe 
fOr  eSeeUve  Iwu  gaining,  the  one  persnastve 
catalytic  agent  without  which  negotlattona 
ai«  fMOe.  Uudmi^andtny  aJgnMlea  broader 
and  better  public  conception  of  the  dlMcol— 
ties  aad  cncnpleadtles  Involved  In  illsai  ma 
ment  tn  a  nnclear  age.  Ltmttatlon,  tnspee- 
tton.  and  eontroi  ate  the  essential  featores 
of  an  effective  system,  without  whldi  dl»- 

In  the  eontext  of  Ibis  definition  of  dls- 
It  Is  essential  to  look  at  and  ex- 
past  mlstalceB  as  we  prepare  ^o 
deal  wtth  the  dlsarmameBt  dlscosslons  of 
tbe  future. 


One  of  oar  principal  mistakes  has  been  to 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  assume  a  public- 
relations  puelme  of  being  more  for  dls- 
armaawDt  than  the  XTnlted  States. 

Oor  first  step  dteazmament  proposal!^  is 
fact,  liad  mudi  more  dtsarmament  In  ttam 
than  the  Soviet  proposal  of  su^Mndlng  tests 
of  nvttkaa  weepona.  The  XTnltad  Statea  pro- 
posed going  farther,  to  prohibit  the  produc- 
tion of  nucflear  material  for  weapons  pur- 
poses— a  proposal  which  would  have  been 
far  more  effect!  re  than  the  Soviet  propoaal 
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In  prerentlnc  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon* 
tliroughout  tbe  world.  Tet.  In  ovr  explana- 
tlona  of  United  States  policy,  we  seemed  to 
be  reluctant  to  emphasise  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  accept  greater  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  Conunxinlsts. 

In  addition  to  oiu:  apparent  Inability  to 
communicate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
essence  of  our  disarmament  proposals,  we 
have  also  failed  to  challenge  the  sincerity  of 
what  the  Soviet  Union  was  propounding — 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  espouse  the  principle  that  the  tests 
Should  cease,  as  the  Soviets  have  done.  It  Is 
quite  another  to  work  out.  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  the  necessary  details  of 
an  agreement. 

Kevsr  once  has  our  Government  said  to 
fhe  Soviet  Government:  "Let  us  see  what 
you  really  mean  when  you  advocate  the  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  weapons  tests  along  with 
an  Inspection  system  to  Insiire  that  the  ban 
on  tests  would  be  observed."  We  should 
determine  for  oxirselves  as  well  as  the  reet  of 
the  world  the  extent  of  Soviet  sincerity  or 
hypocrisy  on  the  t^st  ban  issue.  I  know  of 
no  military  reason  why  It  \a  necessary  to 
couple  a  ban  on  tests  with  the  cessation  of 
the  manufactvu«  of  nuclear  nuiterlal  for 
weapons  purpoees.  Tet,  on  this  Issue,  oiu: 
poUcy  has  seemed  Incapable  of  sufflclent 
modification  to  challenge  the  real  Intentions 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Genuine  exposure  of  the  weakness  of  So- 
viet propaganda  Is  essential.  All  too  often, 
however,  at  the  U.  N.  and  elsewhere,  our 
spokesmen  have  been  preoccupied  with  re- 
butting preposterous  Soviet  accusations.  We 
have  neglected  to  devote  greater  or  even 
similar  energy  to  mcJdng  an  affirmative  case. 
Today  we  have  an  immlstakable  opportu- 
nity to  make  such  an  affirmative  case  now 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rejecting  the  ofTer 
of  NATO  to  resume  negotiations  and  is  also 
refusing  to  participate  in  the  U.  N.'s  only  dis- 
armament body. 

Probably  another  mistake  we  have  made 
was  to  ask  too  much  for  a  flrst-step  agree- 
ment. We  still  seem  to  be  infected  by  some 
of  the  utoplanlam  of  an  earlier  period. 

To  insist,  all  tn  one  Inseparable  package, 
on  a  system  of  aerial  and  ground  surveys  to 
prevent  surprise  attack,  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests,  cessation  of  nuclear  explosives  produc- 
tion, reduction  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments, along  with  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
spection systems  required  to  Insiire  compli- 
ance with  these  measures.  Is  merely  Invltlns 
fnistraUon. 

A  report  of  our  12-member  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  issued  xuuml- 
mously,  warned  that  aU  of  the  Inspection 
systems  required  for  these  various  measwes 
might,  when  added  together,  be  so  extensive 
•s  to  be  Impractical  or  unacceptable. 

An  additional  error,  perhaps  the  most  se- 
rious one  committed,  was  that  we  violated 
the  principle  of  negotiating  for  disarmament 
from  a  position  of  relative  mUltary  strength 
The  result  was  that  the  position  of  our  ne- 
gotiators was  weakened. 

While  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  making  naval 
sallies  Into  Middle  Cast  waters,  funnellng 
arms  Into  that  area,  hurling  threats  of  nu- 
clear annihilation  at  our  allies,  and  annoimc- 
Ing  boastfiUly  its  achievement  of  an  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  we  were 
lowering  the  celling  on  our  defense  expendi- 
tures, cutting  back  or  pulling  back  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  curtailing  or  slowing  down  our 
military  aircraft  and  missile  programs. 

It  is  diffictQt  to  see  how  we  coiUd  have  pre- 
sented a  strong  negotiating  front  to  the  Soviet 
Union  when  we  were  so  busily  engaged  In 
imllateral  disarmament.  Now  that  the  So- 
viet Union's  hand  has  been  strengthened  by 
Its  spectacular  success  in  launching  space 
sateUltes,  with  all  that  the  sputniks  Imp^as 
to  Its  achievements  In  science  and  military 
technology,  we  are  even  Xurthsr  impelled  to 


Show  that  we  have  the  defense  capabilities 
to  give  momentum  to  our  dlpl(xnaey. 

What  further  evidence  do  we  neea  to  prove 
that  there  must  be  better  coordination  be- 
tween our  defense  and  disarmament  policies? 
Although  our  defense  policy  is  ix>w  under 
sweeping  criticism,  the  danger  Is  etlU  great 
that  the  administration  has  not  Shaken  off 
the  budgetary  delusions  that  have  ttlmost  let 
us  slip  Into  disaster.  There  Is  perhaps  even 
greater  danger  that  it  wUl  lose  sig^t  of  dis- 
armament goals  In  the  fever  of  reafmament. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  elementary  foint  that 
effective  diplomacy  requires  a  negottator  who 
commands  the  substantial  and  undivided 
support  of  the  administration  Uhlch  ap- 
points him.  The  extent  of  the  support  of 
the  President's  disarmament  assistant,  Gov- 
ernor Stassen,  In  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  waai  In  doubt 
throughout  the  disarmament  talksi 

This  was  not  necessarUy  as  muon  his  f  axilt 
as  the  President's.  Here,  as  onbther  oc- 
casions. White  House  Indecision  exhibited 
Itself.  Mr.  Stassen's  role  In  Loridon  was 
plagued  from  the  beginning  becaifee  of  the 
President's  chronic  InablUty  to  st4ke  out  a 
consistent  course,  to  choose  amon|  strongly 
divergent  views  in  his  official  family.  The 
effect  abroad  was  one  of  confusion  and  cross- 
purposes,  hardly  conducive  to  brofltable 
negotiations.  f 

But  we  must  not  let  the  spect^  of  past 
mistakes  obaciua  the  fact  that  priress  has 
been  made. 

PaOGRXSS  TO   DATS 

A  siirvey  of  a  dozen  years  of  negotiations 
on  disarmament  in  the  United  Nations  re- 
veals the  contrast  between  the  position  now 
and  what  it  was  In  1946.  A  decays  ago  we 
were  striving  for  total  and  comprehensive 
structiires  of  International  control  over 
atomic  and  other  arms,  which  were  almost 
Utopian  In  terms  of  what  was  politically 
possible.  Today,  we  have  learned  that  the 
centuries-old  practices  of  sovereign  states 
and  the  forms  of  security  which  iey  con- 
sider fundamental  cannot  be  racist  over- 
night. 1^ 

Diuing  the  past  decade,  despite  jeontlnu- 
Ing  controversy,  progress  on  certain  princi- 
ples of  future  agreement  has  apparently 
been  achieved,  even  though  an  agreement 
Itself  has  always  been  frustrated. 

On  the  critical  subject  of  Inspeqtlon,  for 
example,  significant  advances  in  principle 
have  occurred.  In  1946.  the  Soviet  Union 
simply  cold-sho\Udered  the  Idea.]  Gradu- 
ally the  U.  S.  S.  B.  moved  on  to  acceptance 
of  periodic  inspection,  and  by  K954  had 
agreed  to  continuing  Inspection.  In  1955 
the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  suggested  a 
system  of  ground  inspection,  and  more  re- 
cently they  acquiesced  In  principle  to  In- 
spection by  aerial  surveys  and  inspection  for 
observance  of  a  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  ] 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
current  status  of  the  disarmament  negotia- 
tions muBt  be  assessed.  The  agfeements 
and  differences  between  the  two  (sides  as 
they  were  hammered  out  at  London,  and 
In  the  recent  poet-NATO  exchange  jof  posl- 
tions  by  Washington  and  Mo8<i>w  are 
rather  clear  cut.  T    ' 

The  western  nations  have  taken  fhe  posi- 
tion that  nuclear-bomb  tests  should  be 
ended  and  that  the  atomic  power»  should 
pledge  not  to  manvifacture  any  additional 
bombs  In  the  future.  The  Soviet  Union  de- 
mands merely,  "Stop  all  nuclear  tesfs!" 

Both  sldee  agree  that  there  sl^uld  be 
•ome  reductions  of  armaments  an4  armed 
forces,  but  the  western  nations  say  any  im- 
portant cutbacks  shoiUd  be  made  o»ly  after 
???S!!!^*  political  questions  (such  as  that 
oz  Germany)  have  been  solved.  Both  sides 
awo  agree  In  principle  to  a  system  cf  aerial 
and  ground  Inspection  to  prevent  surprise 
attack,  often  referred  to  as  the  open-skies 
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plan,  but  they  do  not  agree  on  the  areas 
where  it  should  be  Inaugurate^. 

OUTLOOK  Foa  THS  WltTVtM 

In  addition  to  reviewing  thd  past  to  deter- 
mine mistakes  as  well  as  progress,  we  must 
be  aware  of  and  obaerve  cettaln  cardinal 
principles. 

Before  we  can  expect  to  rattch  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  Ion  control  or 
limitation  of  arms  we  and  our  allies  must 
possess  sufflclent  military  strqngth  and  po- 
litical solidarity  to  give  compelling  weight 
to  our  diplomacy.  The  rules  In  Moscow  re- 
vere and  live  by  power  and  force,  and  re- 
ject the  moral  standards  of  good  faith  and 
respect  for  the  pledged  word  Which  are  ova 
guiding  principles.  Therefore,  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  niust  rest  upon 
more  than  pledges.  It  must  be  backed  up 
by  hard,  workable,  effective  gtiarantles  «id 
inspection  to  assure  all  parties  that  the 
promisee  will  be  kept.  i 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  disarmament  la 
not  one  that  can  be  solved  apart  from  the 
broad  political  Issues  of  our  ti^e.  Disarma- 
ment is  not  a  political  wond^  drug  for  a 
sick  world.  Change  is  now  thi  order  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  If  dlsamuinent  were  to 
become  merely  a  means  of  freei^ng  the  status 
quo,  then  It  would  be  doon^d  to  fallui*. 
There  are  revolutionary  forces  on  the  move 
In  the  world.  They  miut  havje  a  means  ot 
expressing  themselves  or  explcalons  will  In- 
evitably result.  I 

Hence  what  la  required  Is  |»  method  of 
limiting  or  eliminating  vlolenoe  as  a  means 
of  change.  Mankind  must  devise  methods 
of  peacefiil,  social,  economic,  and  political 
change  In  the  world  or  the  prospects  for  dis- 
armament will  be  remote.       ^    i 

This  means  that  we  must  fice  the  situ*, 
tlon  confronting  us  as  realistically  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  think  we  can  exptect  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  disarmamei|t  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  encomm«lng  large- 
scale  reductions  In  modem  treapons  and 
armed  forces,  \mtll  progress  has  been  made 
on  some  of  the  outstanding  p&ltleal  prob- 
lems confronting  the  major  |>owers.  Tba 
trend  and  pressxires  evident  M  the  Paris 
NATO  session  have  served  to  underscore  this 
point  In  many  ways. 

In  my  opinion  theee  problems  Include 
eepedally  the  division  of  Oermimy,  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  tod  the  Issue 
of  Communist  China.  United  SUtee  poUcy 
on  these  problems  must  undergo  the  most 
careful  reexamination. 

Despite  the  lack  of  progiessl  hitherto  on 
tiiese  questions,  I  beUeve  we  shoiUd  eon- 
tinue  to  offer  to  negotiate  wllb  the  Soviet 
Union  through  the  United  lotions  for  a 
limited  and  partial  arms  control  agreement. 
We  should  do  so,  not  grudgingly  as  we  ap- 
peared to  do  at  the  Parts  NAT^  conference, 
but  eamestiy,  urgently  and  hopefully. 

In  pursuing  these  negotlatloi»,  It  U  essen- 
tial that  our  negotiators  as  weU  as  the  entire 
executive  branch  maintain  a  Steady,  non- 
emotional  outlook. 

In  negotiating  for  dlsannamckit  our  prep- 
arations must  deal  spedncaUy  with  the 
most  crucial  aspect  of  a  dlsarmiment  agree- 
ment, the  nature  of  an  Inspedtlon  system. 
The  western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
both  propoee  Inspection  as  a  means  of  In- 
suring that  disarmament  measures  will  be 
carried  out.  but  neither  side  hM  published 
In  detail  Its  concept  of  what  If  would  con- 
sider necessary  for  adequate  inspection  of 
any  particular  type  of  dlsarma»ient. 

In  Its  recent  report,  the  SenAte  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  strongly  mxnunended 
that  the  executive  branch,  If  j  it  had  not 
already  done  so.  shoiUd  draw  lip  blueprints 
for  the  various  kinds  of  Infection  now 
imder  consideration. 

The  launching  of  the  Soviet  ikmtnlks  haa. 
of  course,  thrown  fresh  oompjfezlties  Into 
the  Inspection  problem.    We  mu^t  now  grap- 
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pie  with  the  difficulties  of  detecting  rocket 
and  missile  launching  sites,  some  of  which 
may  be  mobile  or  concealed  underground. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  \ising  recon- 
naissance satellites  carrying  photographic  or 
television  equipment  may  soon  render  obso- 
lete present  proposals  for  aerial  siirveys  by 
conventional  aircraft. 

In  any  event.  It  is  clear  that  some  types 
of  Inspection  may  require  many  Innovations 
In  our  traditional  concepts  of  such  things 
as  sovereignty,  business  privacy,  and  military 
secrecy.  It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  they 
be  understood  by,  and  have  the  backing  of, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  that  would  be  affected. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  test  and 
use  some  of  our  disarmament  proposals  In 
areas  where  tension  exists. 

We  should  consider,  as  a  pilot  project, 
open-skies  aerial  and  ground  Inrpectlcn  over 
border  regions  of  various  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  Since  many  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
states  supported  the  open-skies  plan  In  a 
United  Nations  resolution,  they  might  now 
be  atked  to  set  up  a  pilot  mutual  Inspection 
system  to  be  conducted  by  themselves  or  by 
agreed  upon  cuttlde  parties.  Such  a  project 
could  do  much  to  relieve  ciurent  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East  caused  by  fear  of  military 
attack. 

Neither  singly  nor  together  will  these 
points  provide  a  key  that  will  In  one  motion 
unlock  the  door  to  an  arms  limitation  treaty. 
But  the  record  thus  far  shows  that  some 
progress  can  be  made,  and  offers  reasonable 
grounds  for  hope  that  International  tensions 
can  eventxially  be  reduced  through  an  en- 
forceable International  covenant  to  limit  and 
control  the  Implements  of  war. 


Sapreme  Court  Dedsiou :  Why  Confress 
Is  Justifiably  CoBcenied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  iTx}Rn>A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  R&l  RBSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  January  27, 1958 

Mr.   CRAMER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 

privileged  to  offer  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagrues  a  very  astute  and  to- 
the-point  address  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis],  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  appointed  to  study  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  January 
31,  1958 — interestingly  enough  the  same 
date  that  the  United  States  served  no- 
tice on  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  free  world's  Ex- 
plorer satellite,  that  communistic  domi- 
nation cannot  outstrip  technologically — 
or  In  any  other  field  of  endeaver — our 
free-enterprise  system  under  a  govern- 
ment of  freemen.  On  this  same  day,  my 
distinguished  chairman  was  informing 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  in 
convention  that  our  subcommittee  is 
working  diligently  to  make  sure  that  ttie 
Communist  conspiracy  within  this  coun- 
try shall  not  succeed,  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislature  carry  out  its  duty. 


within  its  constitutional  power  to  do  so, 
of  shoring  up  the  dike  of  anticommu- 
nistic  and  criminal  laws  when  ttiat  dike 
is  unduly  weakened  by  broad,  sweeping 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  branch. 

I  recently  addressed  the  House  on  a 
similar  subject  concerning  the  work  of 
our  subcommittee  and  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  seriously  the  ob- 
servations of  my  chairman  and  myself 
on  this  important  subject.  Our  sub- 
committee is  doing  monumental  and  his- 
torical work  and  we  are  fortimate  to 
have  a  man  of  the  stature  and  legal 
ability  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis]  as  chairman. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  or  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis  Betoee  ths 
Mekitno  or  Associated  Oln^eal  Conteac- 
Toas  nr  Mdcphis,  Tenm.,  Jaitdabt  81,  1958 

Win  the  cold  war  we  must,  but  what  will  It 
profit  the  United  States  if  we  gain  interna- 
tional preetlge  and  suffer  the  loss  of  our 
fundamental  rights? 

We  now  find  oxirselves  bordering  on  hys- 
teria because  of  the  rcpercvtsslons  of  the 
launching  of  earth  tatellltes.  The  flight  of 
these  satellites  seem  to  be  carrying  the  Amer- 
ican mind  into  a  field  of  fancy  and  fantafy. 
The  American  mentality  is  being  getired  to 
scientific  crash  programs,  Intercontinental 
ballistic  miselles  and  other  outer  space  gadg- 
ets. We  read  of  estimates  running  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  these  new  defense  pro- 
grams. Arguments  are  advanced  to  revise  our 
educational  syetem  with  aU  the  emphasis 
being  placed  on  scientific  research. 

In  the  midst  of  aU  this  furor,  I  cannot 
help  but  think  that  the  American  people  are 
being  weaned  away  from  the  pressing  problem 
of  erosion  of  fundamental  individual  liberties 
and  the  reduction  of  tbe  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  to  mere  shambles.  Some  people  at 
times  speak  with  more  reverence  about  the 
United  Nations,  the  NATO  agreement,  and 
the  Baghdad  Pact  than  they  do  about  our 
Constitution. 

Our  generation  has  seen  the  evolution  of 
the  doctrine  of  national  supremacy  as  a  para- 
mount factor  in  Federal  and  State  relation- 
ships. This  development  has  drEistically 
changed  the  former  equilibrium  between 
State  and  Federal  power.  Equality  which 
once  was  the  keystone  of  our  federalism  has 
been  torn  asunder  and  the  pendulxim  has 
swung  far  to  the  Federal  side  of  the  balance 
of  these  powers.  We  are  now  \inder  almost 
complete  predominance  of  Federal  authority. 
Our  American  economy  and  our  social  life 
are  being  subjected  to  dally  Federal  regula- 
tion and  control. 

Some  people  forget  that  our  Constitution 
Itself  faced  rejection  If  the  first  10  amend- 
ments had  not  been  Incorporated  Into  It. 
They  forget  that  by  virtue  of  these  first 
amendments,  which  we  know  as  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  ours  Is  a  Government  of  delegated 
powers  and  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to 
thet  Federal  Government  are  reserved  to 
the  States  and  the  people.  As  a  consequence 
fields  that  were  once  purely  within  State 
competence  are  now  being  preempted  by  Fed- 
eral rule.  State  soverignty  is  being  reduced 
to  a  mere  shell.  And  our  once-vaunted  Con- 
stitution of  Bights  has  been  replaced  by  a 
Constitution  of  powers. 

This  evolution  of  Federal  supremacy  was 
nurtured  and  fostered  by  ambitious  men 
and  bureaucrats,  in  the  past,  but  more  re- 
cently the  program  has  been  advanced  by 
Judicial  decrees. 

Beoent  decisions  of  the  StQ>reme  Court 
are  putting  to  a  new  test  the  fundamental 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  among  the 
three  branches  of  our  Oovernment.  These 
decisions  are  causing  grave  concern  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Association  ot 


Chief  Jtistlces  of  the  States,  the  Association 
of  Attorneys  General,  and  other  legal  organ- 
Imations.  But  more  importantiy.  the  people 
themselves  have  become  aroused  by  their 
Impact  on  almost  every  facet  of  their  dally 
Uvea. 

Since  we  wlU  be  hearing  about  these  de- 
cisions more  and  more  In  time  to  come,  Z 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  discuss 
with  you  as  leaders  In  jova  respective  com- 
munities, and  in  a  non-legal  way.  some  of 
the  most  seriotis  and  far-reaching  questlcms 
raised  by  the  new  pronotmcements  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Some  of  these  strike  at 
the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  while  oth- 
ers Impede  the  executive  branch  at  the 
Government  In  the  enforement  of  our  laws; 
some  of  them  Ignore  the  reality  of  the  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy,  and  still  others 
have  the  effect  of  concentrating  more  and 
more  powers  In  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  expense  of  the  reserved  rights  of  tbe 
several  States. 

I  want  to  discxies  some  of  the  specific  eases 
recentiy  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
before  doing  so.  I  think  It  would  be  refresh- 
ing for  you  and  me  to  ponder  over  the  funda- 
mental problems  Involved,  because  fvmda- 
mentals  are  at  such  a  premlxmi  these  dajrs. 

What  distinguishes  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  a  democracy  from  a  totalitarian,  a 
communistic,  or  a  dictatorship  state?  The 
answer  is  reaUy  very  simple  and  we  run  across 
It  In  our  dally  lives  without  even  thinking 
In  terms  of  law. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  erected  constitu- 
tional walls  ceparatlng  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment Into  three  branches,  namely:  the  legis- 
lative branch,  which  is  charged  with  twiung 
laws  and  nothing  else;  the  executive  branch, 
which  Is  charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  and 
nothing  else;  and  the  Judicial  branch,  which 
Is  charged  with  Interpreting  the  laws  and 
nothing  else.  This  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Is  also  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
principle  of  checks  and  balances. 

Now  in  our  turbulent  history  these  consti- 
tutional walls  sep>aratlng  the  functions  of 
our  Government  Into  three  coequal  and  In- 
dependent branches  have  t>een  put  to  severe 
stresses  and  strains  by  the  executive  .nd  leg- 
islative branches;  but  never  before  by  the 
Judicial  branch.  This  was  due  to  the  per- 
sonality of  our  leaders  because  we  certainly 
have  had  political  and  InteUectual  giants  at 
the  head  of  our  Government  from  time  to 
time  In  the  past. 

For  example,  no  one  would  accuse  rough 
and  t\mable  Andrew  Jackson  of  having  a 
negative  personality.  Because  of  his  strong 
will  and  determination,  he  at  times  would 
reduce  the  Congress  to  a  subservient  legisla- 
tive branch;  and  once,  when  the  SupreoM 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  which  he 
thought  Interfered  with  his  own  powers,  he 
roee  up  In  wrath  and  roared  like  a  lion,  "It^ 
their  decree;  let  them  enforce  It." 

And  we  have  seen  the  pendulum  swing 
the  other  way,  when  Congress  became  the 
dominant  branch.  Th\is.  following  his  as- 
sassination. Abraham  Lincoln  was  succeeded 
by  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  noble  champions  of  Constitutional  law 
ever  to  preside  at  the  White  House,  and  who 
was  properly  depicted  by  Senator  Johw  Kbjt- 
NKDT  of  Massachusetts  as  one  of  the  10  out- 
standing men  in  our  history  In  his  recent 
book  entitled  "Profile*  In  Covuuge.  But,  on 
the  House  side,  we  had  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
who  was  bent  on  treating  the  South  as  a 
conquered'  province  foUowlng  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  on  mnUng  ■haw^M^^ 
of  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  was  this  same  Tbaddeua 
Stevens  who  once  said.  "I  know  this  law  la 
unoonstituticnal.  but  before  a  test  case  caa 
reach  the  Supreme  Court  the  ***"'*gT  will 
have  been  done." 

And  we  all  remember  that  Teddy  Roow- 
velt  could  q)eak  sof  tiy  and  walk  with  a  Mg 
stick. 
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On  tbc  otber  limd.  we  alaaoAt  rwchad 
pcrtaetton  in  the  aiipUcatloa  of  tba  porlncl- 
ple  of  aepamtlan  of  poweet  undflr  Woodnnr 
Wllaon.  who  almiys  appealed  to  the  role  at 
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Now,  bearing  tbeae  fnndamentaa  In  miad. 
let's  take  a  lock  at  the  record,  as.  Al  Smith 
used  to  say.  . 

This  man  Jencks  was  a  union  «ynrlal  and 
a  Communist.  He  was  found  guutyof  per- 
jury by  a  Jury  of  his  peers.  Dtafftn^  the 
teuise  of  his  trial  he  demanded  tile  rl^t  to 
Inspect   confidential  FBI  reports]  but  the 

^j^:^^"^^^^^'  2rrSrsrii"s:?r;.*^.^o;  s-drjSreisc.^ssJi^TA^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^-^^'i^'Ss^  s'sr-h^tSt'gr^o^s.^ei^^srt:  ^^.^^z^tuT^ss^^ 

power.  It  se«ned  at  time,  that  Congress  wae     either  exhibit  the  confidential  FBI  reports  or     l^SSe  Ww  of  li?toii££2Jr  ^ 
supine   to   his   will.     But   he   orerrteppwt     turn  him  looee.    Rather  than  ^t  him        witklii  ?SSS  S  ^STSSSnue.- 

to  rifle  FBI  flies,  the  Government  ik  him  go      " ' TT^^  owiam  ques. 


FlnaUy.  we  all  lived  In  the  era  of  FrankUn 
D.  Rooserelt.  Whether  we  liked  him  or  not. 
and  without  knowing  what  the  htetorlana 
will  say  about  him  later  on.  we  must  oer- 


States  of  suhreralve  and  UB-A4>ertcaa  propa- 
ganda which  Is  Instigated  fraot  foreign  coun- 
tries and  which  attacks  the  principle  of  the 
fonn  of  our  Ooremment  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constltutloa.  OHe  Investigations  of  thla 
committee  were  largely  respokaslUe  for  the 
adoption  of  some  of  our  most  (aportant  laws 
dealing  with  our  national  sec^urlty,  such  a* 
the  Smith  Act.  the  Internal!  Bocurlty  Act 


proper  bounds  on  at  least  two  occastoms.  On 
one  occasion  the  people  of  Georgia  repudi- 
ated his  effort  to  pmrge  their  late  and  great 
Senator  Oeorge;  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Congrees  In  one  of  Its  finest  hours  rejected 
his  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme  Coiut. 

In  our  democracy,  howerer,  the  ultimate 
powers  of  Government  reelde  In  the  pe<^le 
and  when  their  President,  their  Representa- 
tives or  their  Senatc»s  no  longer  refiect  their 
will  they  have  the  right  to  vote  them  out 
of  office.  Bu  this  Is  not  so  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  becatise  once  ap- 
pointed they  serve  for  life  unless  Impeached 
for  hlgb  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  One  rea- 
son for  this  distinction  Is  thla.  Congress 
alone  can  appropriate  money,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  It  has  the  compel- 
ling power  of  the  purse.  The  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  is  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  in  a  way  he  may  be  said  to  have  the 
power  of  the  sword.  Because  of  these  tre- 
mendous powers  it  was  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congrsss  should  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  people  periodically. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  substantially  ex- 
pressed by  Madison,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
one  single  solitary  power  and  that  Is  the 
power  to  pronounce  an  honest  Judgm«it. 

But  while  Federal  Judges  are  free  from 
tw^lwg  popiaar  conteol,  and  properly  so.  the 
Founding  Fathers  v«7  deliberately  spoiled 
the  principle  of  checks  and  balances  in  their 
appointment.  Thus  the  President  nominates 
them  but  they  can  wily  be  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  retrospect.  I  think  it  la  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senate  has  not  exercised  all  of  Its  powers 
under  the  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  To  be  sure,  we  have  seen  a 
Senator  block  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
Judge  now  and  then  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicant  was  personally  obnoxioiis  to  him. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come,  however, 
when  the  whole  Senate  would  say,  "Mr. 
Preeldent,  your  nominee  is  an  honest  and 
respectable  man  and  he  is  not  personally 
obnoxious  to  any  of  us.  We  say  to  you. 
however,  sir,  that  we  cannot  approve  hhn 
because  we  do  not  believe  he  has  the  Judicial 
experience,  the  temperament  and  the  requi- 
site qualities  to  be  a  member  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  land."  And  I  predict  that  in 
▼lew  of  some  of  the  recent  shocking  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  course  will  be 
followed  by  the  Senate  in  the  future. 

But  what  about  tlie  present  time?  The 
trend  of  the  decisions  which  I  will  now  dis- 
c\iss  indicates  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  fast 
becoming  the  dominant  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  something  that  has  never 
happened  before.  Peculiar  clrerunstances 
Tequh»  special  action.  And  so  for  the  first 
time  in  ovir  history,  a  special  subcommittee 
was  appointed  to  study  the  questions  raised 
by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
with  authority  to  make  legislative  recom- 
mendations, and  I  have  the  privilege  to 
swTre  as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  on  the  recommendation  of  my  sub- 
committee. In  correcting  the  decision  of  the 
Buprssne  Court  in  the  famous  Jencks  case 
proves  that  If  we  have  the  will  to  do  it  some-' 
thtef  can  b^  done  In  this  broad  field  of  Judi- 
•••l  eaeroaehmeBt  on  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  Government. 


tlons  before  the  committee.  The  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  without  a  Mqgle  dissenting 
voice,  voted  to  cite  him  for  JDontempt  and 
recommended  prosecution.  H4  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  hU  ♦wn  peers. 

The  Supreme  Court  held,  however,  that 
neither  the  House  resolution  creating  the 
committee,  nor  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
during  the  InvestlgaUon,  nor  the  nature  of 
the  proceedmgs  themselves,  could  have  made 
It  clear  to  Watklns  what  the  f|uestlon  under 
Inquiry  was.  and  one  more  chalracter  was  set 

Here  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  not  only 
hamstringing  a  committee  of  Cbngress  but  In 

^  _  .^^  ^^^^^^  v.^  ,„„  ^,„^.     i^  uuior     a  very  real  sense  intruding  itself  in  the  leds- 

words,  we  simply  restored  the  low^r  Judges     laUve  fleld,  which  Is  the  buslnass  of  Conrra^ 
into  their  traditional  role  of  Impai^tial  um-     and  not  of  the  courts. 


As  a  monber  of  the  House  Cocatnittee  on 
TTn-American  Activities.  I  say  to  you  that 
nothing  would  please  a  hard-core  Cemmunist 
more  than  to  become  a  so-called  martyr  for 
the  cause  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
exchange  for  an  opportunity  to  lay?  his  filthy 
hands  on  secret  FBI  files.  We  corrected  that 
decision  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  by  simply  requiring  that  pertinent 
reports  in  any  particular  case  must  first  be 
submitted  to  the  presiding  Judge,  who  there- 
upon can  separate  the  material  from  the  im- 
material and  order  the  productloix  of  only 
those  portions  of  general  reports  that  have 
truly  a  legal  bearing  on  the  case.     In  other 


plre  between  the  Ck>vemment  and^a  people 
on  the  one  hand  and  persons  charged  with 
violation  of  our  laws  on  the  othSr. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Mallorj  raped  a 
woman  in  the  basement  of  her  own  home. 
Now,  the  most  serious  of  all  cringes,  those 
that  are  carefiilly  planned,  such  a«  premed- 
itated miorder,  robbery,  and  rape,  are  never 
committed  in  the  open.  The  police  have 
to  do  the  best  they  can  through  Xtut  hereto- 
fore well  recognized  process  of  interrogation 
and  elimination.  As  usual,  there  were  no 
witnesses  to  this  particular  crime  find  Mal- 
lory  took  the  further  precaution  ct  disguis- 
ing himself.  And  so.  following  us|iai  prac- 
tice, the  police  questioned  Mallory.  Seven 
hours  went  by  between  his  arrest  and  his 
arraignment  before  the  Commissioner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  During  that  time  he 
was  fed.  talked  freely,  and  confessed  his 
crime.  T 

The  confession  was  free  and  voluijtary.  and 
what  is  more  it  was  trutliXul.  Mallory  was 
regularly  tried  and  was  found  guilty.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  confession  was 
void,  not  becaiise  It  was  induced  by  ithreat  or 
violence,  or  involuntary  for  any  reason,  but 
solely  because  the  confession  was  matte  before 
he  was  brought  before  the  CommlsAoner  for 
formal  arraignment.  Under  this  bijand  new 
concept  of  the  administration  of  Justice,  a 
confession  or  any  incriminating  statement 
made  by  a  person  who  has  actually  com- 
mitted a  crime  before  he  is  formally  ar- 
raigned cannot  be  admitted  In  evidence,  even 
though  it  Is  free,  voluntary,  and  truthmi. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes  this  decision 
practically  prohibits  the  time-honored  pro- 
cess of  interrogation,  and  In  effect  |)uts  the 
handciiffs  on  the  policeman  Instead  tf  on  the 
criminal.  In  any  event,  MaUory  wa^  turned 
free  and  foot-loose  on  the  streets  df  Wash- 
ington. And  incidentally,  since  the  Supreme 
Co\u^  set  him  free,  MaUory  committed  a 
vlcloxis  assault  on  a  person  who  jtried  to 
befriend   him,  and  in  addition  to  beluR  a 
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And  if  evidence  U  needed  ti  demonstrata 
that  eternal  vigilance  Is  stluT  the  price  o* 
Uberty  in  dealing  with  the  Oc^ununlst  con- 
spiracy, then  let  me  say  this.  In  the  short 
space  of  a  generation,  and  without  firing  % 
•Ingle  shot,  this  evil  force  called  commu- 
nism has  already  engulfed  onS-thlid  at  the 
earth's  surface  and  40  percent  hf  the  world's 
population. 

We  appropriate  between  $3^  million  and 
$40  million  per  year  for  national  defense 
and  security.  National  defens^  and  security 
against  whom?  Who  are  the  trbublemaksrst 
The  Communist  conspiracy,  of  course.  Now 
does  it  make  any  sense  for  the  military  peo- 
ple to  tell  Congress,  "We  need  tas  bUUon  In 
order  to  halt  the  Bed  menace.'^  and  then  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  teU  Congress,  "But 
you  cannot  InvesUgate  the  Bed  m<.n«ce  be- 
cause that  does  not  Involve  {a  leglalative 
p\irpose"?  No;  it  does  not  malqe  any  kind  of 
sense,  either  common,  book,  or  horse. 

And  here  In  pasting  let  me  touch  on  the 
enormity  of  this  problem  as  (Indicated  by 
the  figure  of  $38  billion.  Have  jou  any  con- 
ception of  Just  what  that  mekns?  Reflect 
for  a  moment  on  this  statenwnt.  namely: 
That  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  time  has  not 
as  yet  ticlud  off  1  billion  mlKiutea.  Taka 
yoxir  pencil  and  figure  It  out.     | 

The  famous  or  Infamous  cade  of  Yate*  v. 
The  United  States  Involved  a  national  se- 
curity law  known  as  the  Sntfth  Act.  In 
that  case  a  group  of  vldous  edeooles  of  our 
Government  were  tried  and  oonvlcted  for 
conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  force  and  violence,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  let  five  of  tliem  go  scot- 
free.  The  majority  of  the  me^nbers  of  the 
Court  arrived  at  that  conclusldn  by  assiim- 
ing  the  role  of  Jm-ors  instead  qf  Judges  and 
hy  disregarding  the  very  purpoee  of  Congress 
in  adopting  the  Smith  Act  In  tl^  first  plaoe. 
And  you  do  not  have  to  take  iny  woed  for 
this. 

On  the  point  that  the  Su^eme  Court 


tice  in  connection  with  his  other  c^e. 

No*'  let  us  go  to  another  case,  throne  In 
the  field  of  Congressional  inveatigation. 
The  leading  case  Is  Watkin*  v.  Thi  Untted 
States.  1 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ametlcan  Ac- 
tivities has  been  set  up  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  since  1934.  It  is  spedflcaUy 
authorized  to  conduct  investlgatlois  as  to 
ttie  extent,  character  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  In  the  United 
States;  and  the  diffusion  wtthln  the  United 


the 


Clark  In  his  dissenting  opinion  said : 

•Tills  Coxirt  should  not  acquit  anyone 
here.  In  Its  long  history  I  find  no  case  in 
which  an  acquittal  has  been  ordered  by  this 
Court  soMy  on  the  facts.  It  U  somewhat 
late  to  start  In  now  usurping  th#  fonetlon  of 
the  Jury."  ; 

And  on  the  proposition  that  the  Court  dis- 
regarded the  intent  of  rnnflFnss.  Justice 
Clark  had  this  to  say:  "Thlsioonstractlon 
frustrates  the  purpose  of  the  Congress,  for 
the  Smith  Act  was  passed  In  II  40  primarily 
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to  curb  the  growing  strength  and  activity  of 
the  Communist  Party." 

And  more  recently,  a  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  said  that  in  view  of  the 
Tates  decision  it  felt  duty  bound  to  free 
some  more  known  Communists,  who  had 
been  convicted  vmder  the  Smith  Act,  but  the 
court  of  appeals  came  right  out  and  warned 
the  people  that  the  Tates  decision  "had 
made  shambles  of  the  Smith  Act." 

In  another  dissenting  opinion  In  the 
Jencks  case,  to  which  I  previously  referred, 
Jxutice  Clark  said.  "Unless  the  Congress 
Changes  the  rule  annoxmced  by  the  Court 
today,  those  intelligence  agencies  of  our  Gov. 
emment  engaged  in  law  enforcement  may  as 
well  close  up  shop  for  the  Court  has  opened 
their  files  to  the  criminal  and  thus  afforded 
him  a  Roman  holiday  for  rummaging 
through  confidential  Information  as  well  as 
vital  national  secrets." 

When  a  Justice  uses  such  strong  language 
In  referring  to  the  opinion  of  his  brethren, 
and  when  a  court  of  appeals  feels  com- 
pelled to  abide  by  but  expresses  open  hos- 
tility to  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  don't 
you  think  It  is  time  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice? 

But  let  us  move  on  to  another  case,  this 
one  Involving  States  rights. 

Raphael  Konlgsberg  applied  for  admission 
to  practice  law  In  the  State  of  California. 


He  related  everything  that  was  good  and  sad 
about  his  past  but  he  simply  refused  to 
answer  any  questions  or  to  talk  about  his 
past  Communist  activities.  He  made  some 
pious  reference  to  constitutional  provisions 
protecting  one's  beliefs  and  associations.  In 
the  ultimate,  he  simply  took  the  position 
that  to  inquire  into  his  past  Communist 
activities  was  none  of  the  business  of  the  bar 
examiners.  The  Supreme  Coiirt  of  California 
held  that  the  State  of  CamomU.  in  its  sov- 
ereign capacity,  had  the  right  to  decide  who 
could  practice  law  there.  The  court  con- 
cluded that  Konlgsberg  did  not  make  out  a 
case  of  good  moral  character  and  refused  him 
a  licexise  to  practice  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Despite  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
case,  the  net  resiUt  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  Is  now  \indertaklng  to  regulate  the 
legal  profession  in  the  several  States.  What 
next — the  medical  profession,  the  account- 
ing profession,  the  engineering  profession, 
and  all  others?  Is  it  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  regulate  the  profes- 
sions, or  Is  this  not  a  matter  for  the  States? 
The  question  answers  itself. 

I  think  I  have  cited  enough  cases  to  show 
that  we  are  drifting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  moorings  of  oxir  Constitution. 
This  Is  a  challenge  not  only  to  Members  of 


Congress  but  to  all  men  of  goodwill  who 
believe  In  our  form  of  Government  and  dem- 
ocratic Institutions.  We  must  not  only  stem 
the  tide  of  Federal  supremacy.  We  must 
rettun  to  fundamental  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. We  must  repair  whatever  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  the  constitutional 
walls  separating  the  powers  of  our  Govern- 
ment Into  three  dignified  branches.  And  then 
we  m\2st  restore  to  our  people  the  system  of 
government  devised  by  oiu*  forefathers. 

Those,  I  think  were  the  mature  and  hum- 
ble tho\ights  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  whose  wcnxls  I  quote  In  closing: 

"We  come  from  our  district  departments 
of  government  activity  to  our  \inity  of  ainx 
in  maintaining  our  form  of  Government  In 
accordance  with  our  common  pledge.  We 
are  here  not  as  masters,  but  as  servants,  not 
to  glory  in  power,  but  to  attest  our  loyalty 
to  the  commands  and  restrictions  laid  down 
by  our  sovereign,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  whose  name  and  by  whose  will 
we  exercise  our  brief  authority." 

Yes.  we  must  win  the  cold  war.  but  what 
will  it  profit  the  United  States  If  we  gain 
international  prestige  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
our  fundamental  rights?  I  lu^te  I  have 
made  you  think  about  it. 


SENA1E 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1958 

iLegiilative  day  of  Monday,  January  27, 
1959) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.  D„  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  all  being,  throned  afar.  Thou 
who  art  the  center  and  soul  of  every 
sphere,  yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near; 
nearer  than  the  hands  and  feet  that 
serve  us,  nearer  than  the  problems  that 
front  us,  nearer  even  than  the  comrades 
who  walk  beside  us.  In  spite  of  our 
frailty  and  fallibility,  speak  to  us  and 
through  us.  that  to  this  tangled  world 
Thy  kingdom  may  come  and  Thy  will 
be  done. 

Grant  us  Thy  truth  to  make  us  free. 
And  kindling  hearts  that  bum  for  Thee. 
Till  all  Thy  Uving  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  January  27, 1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINX 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 


this  time  Senators  may  present  petitions 
and  memorials,  introduce  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions,  and  transact  other  routine 
business,  subject  to  a  3-minute  limitation 
on  statements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Syria;  and 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  representative  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Natlona. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM— SESSION 
ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  we  an- 
ticipate that  there  will  be  a  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  fi*om  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The   following    favorable   reports 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Karl  L.  Rankin,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Yugoslavia; 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  oOoer  of  class  I.  to  be  Ambassador 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  a  total  of  29.083  nom- 
inations in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  many  of  which  are 
recess  appointments.  Included  in  this 
group  are  144  promotions  of  flag  and 
general  oflBcers.  I  ask  that  the  names  of 
the  flag  and  general  officers  be  printed  on 
the  Elxecutive  Calendar. 

Included  also  are  the  names  of  28,939 
nominations  for  temporary  and  perma- 
nent appointment  and  promotion  in  the 
Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  Of  this  number  2,229  are  in  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  below  in  the  Army, 
17,010  in  the  rank  of  major  and  below 
in  the  Air  Foit;e,  7,637  in  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain and  below  in  the  Navy,  and  2,063  in 
the  rank  of  colonel  and  below  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  All  of  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Comgrkssioiiai. 
Recokd,  so  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Vice  President's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  80  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
oa  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  John  Hall  Tr^;)neU, 
United  States  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poei- 
tion  of  importance  and  responsibility  desls- 
nated  by  the  President.  In  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  Schaffer  Besson.  Jr..  Amy 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  8.  Army) ,  for 
appointment    as    Chief    of    Transportation, 
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United  StetM  Artof,  and  as  major  gwMral  In 
tbe  Bagttlar  Armj  of  tb»  Unltwl  Statea; 

Brlc.  0«B.  Cbarlaa  Richard  HutelUaon. 
United  Stataa  Army,  and  luttdry  other  offloen 
for  temponry  appointmmt  aa  major  general 
In  the  Anny  of  the  United  States; 

MaJ.  Qtn.  Georte  W.  Mundy,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  analgned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  reiponalblUty  designated  by  the 
Prealdent  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general; 

Rear  Adm.  Bugene  J.  PelUer.  CUU  engineer 
Ccrpe,  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  In  the  De> 
partment  of  the  Navy; 

Edward  C.  Kenney.  and  sundry  other  offl- 
oers  of  the  Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  adnUral; 

Wayne  R.  Lioud.  and  sundry  other  olBcers  of 
the  Mavy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral; 

David  M.  Shoup,  and  simdry  other  officers 
of  the  Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general; 

Carson  A.  Roberts,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Marine  Corps  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  major  general; 

Randall  M.  Victory,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers of  the  lAarlne  Corijs  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 

John  P.  Condon,  and  sundry  other  oOcert 
of  the  Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 

Bertrand  T.  Fay,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  major 
general; 

William  W.  Stlckney.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general; 

Carlton  A.  Fisher.  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general; 

Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate.  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  with  the  rank  of  general; 

Gen.  Ray  A.  Robinson,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Eogaboom,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President,  to  have 
the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway.  jr..  United 
States  Navy,  and  Vice  Adm.  Herbert  G.  Hop- 
wood,  United  States  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President,  to 
have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vkse  Adm.  Byron  E.  Hanlon.  and  sundry 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  f«- 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  to  have  the  grade,  rank.  pay. 
and  allowances  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith,  United  States 
Havy.  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

Vice  Adm.  Roacoe  P.  Good.  United  States 
Navy,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral;  and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Morgan  Watlington,  and 
sundry  other  officers  for  appolntjnent  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows : 

Margaret  M.  Fallon,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regulw  Air 
Force; 

Lee  B.  James,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

^"heodore  F.  Beeman,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corpe;  and 

Herahen  L  Abbott,  and  sundry  other  per- 
S2_^-  'or  apiKJintment  in  the  Regular  Air 


Th»  TICE  PRESmSNT.  Ifl  then  b* 
no  forttier  reports  of  eommUtees.  the 
nominatioQs  on  the  calendar  wlU  be 
stated.  j 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leverett  Edwards,  of  OUaho^na.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Afedlation 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  F^ruary  1. 
1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WAhout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  con^^ed. 


rr.  wihoi 

is  conllrme 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sxmdry  nominations  In  the  Public  Health 
Service.  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pred- 
doit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  donfirmed 
en  bloc.  j 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  llr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nomlnaflons 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  \7iIhout  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  b^  notified 
forthwith. 


i 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSI 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  refcume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  intention  that  all  Benators 
who  care  to  submit  insertionai  for  the 
Record  may  do  so;  but  thereaft^.  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  with  further  busi- 
ness, I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


J. 


ENT  or 
ot  the 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIO^IS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  wh^ch  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Peoposed  Tbansfbb  »t  Navt  I>cp 

MoToaaoAT  to  Laxx  Sinclaoi 

■on,   MlLLEDGEVHiS,    Ga. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secre-— ,  ^  ^^^ 
Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to  lawjthat  the 
Navy  Department  proposed  to  t^anafer  a 
40-foot  motorboat.  located  at  thtf  NorfoUc 
Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth.  Va..  to!  the  Lake 
Sinclair  Power  Squadron  of  MUledgevllle 
Ga.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Us«  OF  Naval  Vessqj  To  DimRM.Tti  Emecr 

or  NtWLT  DXVELOPID  WXAFOVS 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secret^  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  use  of  naval  ves- 
Bels  to  determine  the  effect  of  newly 
developed  weapons  upon  such  vessels  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Otmrnlttee 
on  Armed  Services.  x-|«iittin«o 

BB>OaT  OWOoifTBACTB  NfcOOTUTBD  rdk  Expsu- 
^oartkL  OB  RasKABCR  vrauK 

fo^^«*!f  ''■'^™  *^®  ^°"°8  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 


jAmiary  28 

Bautlca.   Waahlsgton.   D.    04   transalttliML 

piuvuant  to  law,  a  report  on  contracts  nego- 
tiated for  experimental  or  re^eawh  noi^tat 
the  period  July  l  to  Decembey  81.  l»67  (with 
an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  Itbe  Commlttea 
on  Armed  Serrices.  I 

R«PO«T  OF  IfanoHAZ.  Aoraoitr  Oouiren.  ow 

iMTBUfATlOlfAL    MONXTABT    jUfS    PmAMCXAL 
PaOBLBCS  I 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrmaii.  National  Ad- 
visory councu  on  Zntematlimal  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  thit  CouncU  for 
the  period  January  1-Juns  30. 1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the.  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  ' 

**"***  o*  Ukttbd  Statbs  AmnsosT  Coiotis- 
sioar  ON  EDucanoMAL  Bcchamgb 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Bx- 
^ange,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  CommlssioB,  for  the  period  July 
l-December  31.  1967  (with  an,  accompanying 
uSSi'  ^  ****  Committee  ob  fbrelgn  Be! 

Pboposzd  Comcxssioiv  PButrrj  Mma  Woom 
Nazzokal  lIomxAUNT,  Cauf. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Stocretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  nro- 
posed  eoDcesalon  permit  ati  Molr  Woods 
National  Monument.  Calif,  kwlth  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Consnlttee  on  in- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

AicKNOMDrr  of  Atoiuc  KirBu^r  Act  of  IBM 
A  letter  from  the  ChalrmanJ  United  State* 
Atomic  Energy  CommtalonJ  Waahiagton 
D.  c,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (with  accompanying  pa- 
Pers);  to  the  Joint  CommltdM  on  Atomic 
Energy.  , 

AMDrnMiMT  OF  SECTioir  2734,  riita  10.  UmrsD 
Statxs  Cooa.  RxLATora  to  acrxLSMXMT  €m 

CXKTAIN  CLAIMS 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxffy.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  secUon  arfe4  of  Utle  10 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  authorire  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  settle  claims 
arising  in  foreign  countries  incident  to  non 
combat  activities  of  the  Co 
accompanying  papers);  to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PaoPoszD  Teainino  School 

AlfD     NATtnUUZATIOlf 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  {legislation  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  1  sites  and  the 
construction  of  biilldinga  for  a  training 
school  and  other  fadllUes  for  |the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natm^lzatlon  Bertie*,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  4c<»mpauyUjg 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 
Amkndmxnt  or  Code  Rxlatino  to  Concxal- 

MENT    or    Aassrs    nc    CoimtMPLATioN    of 

BAIfXaUPTCT 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  OJeneral.  trana- 
mittlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlation  to 
amend  section  162.  title  18.  tmited  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  concealment  of 
assets  in  contMapUtlon  vt\  bankruptcy 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) i  to  th*  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  ] 

Rboet  of  National  Mcdu^n  Boabb 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  {National  Me- 
diation Board,  Washington.  D.  iC..  transmit- 
ting, piirsuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board. 
Including  the  report  of  the  Mbtlonal  RaU- 
road  Adjustment  Boud.  for  the  *^ik\  year 
ended  June  80,  1957  (with  an[  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  6n  Labor  and 
PuWlc  Welfare. 


Guard  (with 

te  Committee 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Small  Craft 

Harbors  Commiasion,  State  of  California, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  permit  a  final  survey 
repKJTt  of  Port  San  Luis  Harbor  by  the  CcH-pe 
of  Army  Engineers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  petition  of  L.  IL  Bllthorpe,  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  relating  to  Increased  dedtic- 
tlons  In  certain  inconae  taxes  tea  the  benefit 
Of  the  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  favoring 
the  recognition  of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  as  a 
metropoUtan  area;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

A  letter  Id  the  nature  of  a  i>etltlon  from 
Hugh  Wilson,  of  Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  relating 
to  a  new  system  of  pubUc  transportation  In 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatdcn)  ; 

A  Joint  resolution  at  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Jctait  Memorial  1 
"Joint    memoritd    requesting    the    mainte- 
nance of  adequate  tariff  rates  on  copper 
To  the  President.  Congress,  and  the  Depart- 
ments   of    State    and    Interior    of    the 
United  States: 

**Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"The  mining  of  copper  Is  one  of  Arizona's 
chief  industries,  an  industry  so  great  that  in 
point  of  copper  production  Arizona  leads  aU 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  and,  Xn 
fact.  Is  responsible  for  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  all  copper  mined  in  the  Nation. 

"The  copper  mining  industry  gives  em- 
ploynvent  to  many  thousands  of  miners,  ar- 
tisans, mechanics  and  craftsmen,  whose  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  is  in  very  large  measure 
dependent  upon  tills  major  activity:  indeed, 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  State  Is  vitally 
affected  by  the  status  of  the  mining  indus- 

"There  are,  in  addition  to  the  properties 
now  b^ng  worked,  great  areas  and  bodies  of 
copper  ore  in  the  State  which  are  susceptible 
of  development,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

"Should  the  price  of  copper  be  aUowed  to 
be  determined  by  foreign  countries  with 
low-wage  standards  and  high-grade  deporlts, 
the  result  would  be  a  general  shutdown  of 
our  mines,  and  a  consequent  deterioration 
of  the  mdtistry  both  by  the  heavy  damage 
to  the  mines  and  dlsbandonment  of  working 
organize  tiona. 

"Should  the  Nation  suddenly  be  caught 
without  the  foreign  supply,  and  should 
atomic  warfare  break  out  overnight,  as  in- 
deed may  well  be  the  case,  the  copper  short- 
age and  the  dlsbandonment  of  the  skilled 
labor  and  management  so  necessary  to  pro- 
duce copper  Dtlght  well  mean  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

"The  possibility  of  the  collapse  ot  the 
eopper  mining  industry  is  not  a  remote  cir- 
cumstance stoce.  with  Uie  high  cost  of  labor. 
Increased  taxes,  higher  freight  rates  and 
other  cost  handicaps,  domestic  producers 
cannot  stay  in  busmess  competition  with 
the  low-wage  production  from  foreign 
countries. 

"It  Is  therefore  of  major  Importance,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  eco- 
nomics, but  from  the  standpoint  of  surrival. 
that  the  price  of  eopper  be  maintained  on  a 
baste  which  will  Insure  an  active  Industry 
with  normal  production,  fair  profits,  steady 
employment  aud  a  good  standard  of  living 


for  workers  in  the  industry,  and  frcnn  which 
would  result  a  conttntiation  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  national  security  and 
the  State's  economy  by  reason  of  the  indus- 
try. 

"This  can  only  be  Insured  through  the 
medium  ot  an  adeqtiate  import  tax  on  raw 
copper  to  equalize  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  producing  the  metal  In  this 
country  and  in  the  copper  producing  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  Africa,  and  else- 
where. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  urgently  requests: 

"1.  That  a  4-cent-per-pound  tariff  be  re- 
Instated  on  all  foreign  copper. 

"2.  That  the  peril  point  per  pound  of  cop- 
per produced  be  set  at  80  cents  and  the 
4-oent-per-pound  tariff  be  maintained  until 
such  time  as  the  price  of  copper  readies  or 
exceeds  30  cents." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona,  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION   OP 
WEST  YIRGINIA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  present,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
3.  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  relating  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  commodities  to  the 
detriment  of  numerous  small  industries 
in  West  Virginia. 

This  is  a  question  of  concern,  not  only 
to  my  own  State,  but  also  to  many  other 
sections  of  the  country.  I  ask  unani- 
tjous  consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and,  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foUowing  house 
concurrent  resolution  was  regularly  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia  on  Janu- 
ary 15, 1958: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  S 

"Bcflolution  memorlallrrtng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  action  so  as  to 
afford  protection  to  certain  small  Industries 
of  West  Virginia: 

"Whereas  West  Virginia  mantifacturers  of 
pottery,  glass,  ceramics,  and  clothespins,  and 
numerous  other  small  industries  are  com- 
peting constantly  with  Imports  of  foreign 
oommodlties;  and 

"Whereas  said  foreign  commodities,  be- 
cause of  the  low  cost  of  foreign  labor  and 
the  use  of  Inferior  material,  aro  sold  at  such 
low  prices  that  the  aforesaid  West  Virginia 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  compete  with 
them  without  some  means  of  protection;  and 

"Whereas  the  Import  of  said  foreign  com- 
modities Is  presently  permitted  virtually 
without  restriction  and  without  inxttectlon 
to  the  afcHvsaid  small  industries;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  Infiuz  of  foreign 
commodities  is  causing  irreparable  damage 
to  the  aforesaid  small  Industries  and  can 
only  result  In  their  eventually  being  driven 
out  of  business  which  would  fostor  Increaaed 
and  widespread  unemployn^nt  in  West 
Virginia :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegate*  {the 
aenate  eoncurrinif  therein).  That  th*  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested 
to  take  Immediate  action  to  afford  relief  and 
protection  to  the  aforesaid  small  industries 
of    West    Virginia,    through    regulation    by 


tariffs  and  through  su^  other  means  as  are 
available  to  the  Congress  for  the  accompllab- 
ment  of  said  end;  and,  be  it  further 

''Re$otved.  That  tiie  aecretary  of  state  to 
hereby  directed  to  forward  attested  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatiyee,  and  to  etch 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

Given  under  my  iumd.  this  tbe  16th  day 
of  January  1958. 

C.  A.  BuuncBBrsRip. 
Clerk.  West  Virginia  Uonse  of  Delegates. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS — RESC«.DTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Womoi's  Clubs  of  New  York  State.  Inc.. 
favoring  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstita- 
tion,  relating  to  equal  rights.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  In  the  Exccko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  ininted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  has  long  been  a  stated  poUcy 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  and  of  its 
component  State  federations  to  lend  their 
efforts  toward  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  an  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  such  an  amendment,  titled  "Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  80."  was  presented  to 
the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  sub- 
sequently received  a  favorable  report  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Is  now 
on  the  Senate  Calendar  to  be  called  up  for  a 
vote,  but  has  not  yet  been  reported  on  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee:  Therefore 
be  it 

lte«oIf>e(f,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Business  and  Profe&slonal  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  York  State,  Inc..  assembled  in 
Utlca,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1958,  for  Its  regu- 
larly scheduled  semiannual  meeVng,  reaffirm 
its  approval  of  and  support  tot  this  amend- 
ment, and  express  Its  sincere  commendation 
to  the  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
80,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ssnate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  their  efforts  In  behalf  of 
this  legislation:  be  It  further 

Jl«aph«d,  That  said  board  of  directors 
strongly  urge  the  leaders  of  lx>th  Houses  of 
Congress  to  lend  their  efforts  toward  the 
passage  of  this  amendment,  without  quali- 
ficattonr,  restrictions,  or  amendments;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b* 
sent  to  the  sptonscKs  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 80.  to  the  chairmen  of  both  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees,  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  H'mses  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  New  York  State. 

Presented  by  the  State  resolutions  eom- 
mittee: 

Uhbtp  E.  Hoovia, 

CTuiirTnan. 

DaG.OTHT  B.  WKlls. 

Vice  Chairman. 
liVCILLX  Bakbt. 
EVELTN  HARRnrOTOir. 

Maxt  j.  Mm.t. 

LEIVA   RTTTnCHT. 

LnvoKE  Trave«. 
Approved  by  board  action  at  Utlca,  N.  T, 
January  18,  1988. 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION 
LAWS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference.  •  reso- 
lution  adopted   by   the  Federation   of 
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Jewish  Women's  Organizations,  Ine^  ot 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  revise  the  Immi- 
gration and  nationality  laws.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  an 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

FsmBATToir  or  Jxwisa 

WOMKM'S  OaOAMIBATIONg,  iMC., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
RBKn.trnoir  oh  luicuauTioN 

Whereas  the  provifllozu  In  the  Inuulgra- 
tion  laws  continue  to  operate  inequitably 
and  the  tMslo  inadequacies  remain  tin- 
altered;  and 

Whereas  we  fenrently  hope  that  our  coun- 
try wlU  adhere  to  our  tradition  of  granting 
asylum  and  giving  hospitality  to  a  Just  share 
of  those  imf(ntunate,  despairing,  homeless 
people  who  need  a  haven  from  oppression 
and  who  want  their  children  to  grow  iq>  in 
a  freedom-loving  country;  and 

Whereas  the  revision  of  tbU  law  will  bring 
hope  to  thousands  of  refugees,  expellees, 
escapees,  and  other  homeless  persons: 
Therefcve  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Women's  Organizations,  in  convention  as- 
sembled on  the  18th  day  of  January  1058. 
urges  Its  legislators  to  support  vital  changes 
In  our  Immigration  and  nationality  laws,  to 
achieve  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
quotas;  {M-ovlde  a  realistic,  hxunane  and 
flexible  admission  policy;  and  provide  equal 
protection  under  the  law  to  native  bCMii 
and  natiirallsed  citizens  except  where  Im- 
migration or  naturalization  was  secured 
through  actual  fraud:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  proper  Government  authorities. 
liirs.  Ida  Cook  Farbzr, 

President. 


SUPPORT    PRICE    ON    MILK   PROD- 
UCTS—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ellisburg  lo- 
cal of  the  Dairymen's  League,  Ellisburg, 
N.  Y„  favoring  the  continuation  of  dairy 
price  supports.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExxiSBxnto  Local  or 

Daiktmen's  LEAGTrC, 

January  20, 195i. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javpts. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciiltvire  has 
announced  plans  to  reduce  the  support  price 
on  milk  products  to  75  percent;  and 

Whereas  no  such  announcement  has  been 
made  for  other  farm  products;  and 

Whereas  the  dtdry  Interest  Is  developing  a 
self-help  plan  to  relieve  burdensome  sur- 
pluses: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Ellisburg  local  go  on 
record  as  favc»ing  the  continuance  of  dairy 
supports  at  present  levels  until  the  dairy 
Industry  has  time  to  put  Its  self-help  pro- 
gram In  effect. 

Rot  Bkllxmois. 
Hasbt  EAsncAir. 
KsmrsTB  M.  Ons. 
O.  If.  EAsncAN, 

Secretary. 
SLUSBxma,  N.  T. 


CONTROL  OF   ANIMAL   DIS|IASES— 
RESOLUTIONS       | 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  dirlng  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  2192.  a  comptehensive 
animal  disease  control  bill,  thd  purpose 
of  which  is  to  improve  the  Joint  live- 
stock disease  prevention,  conibrol.  and 
eradication  program.  This  bm  serves 
the  need  for  clarification  and  dxtenslon 
of  the  authority  vested  in  the' Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  worl^ng  rela- 
tionship with  the  several  Stat^  m  the 
control  of  animal  diseases.  My  pro- 
posal is  now  pending  before  t^  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  resolu- 
tions in  support  of  S.  2192  adapted  by 
the  American  National  Cattlenjen's  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agricmlture  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Comiittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  oidered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follms: 
ExcxxPT  OF  MzNtrras  or  BxscuTivi|coic>ctT- 
TIE   MzrriNO,  Acousr  6  akd  S.    1967,  of 
National  Assocmtion  of  Comm|b8ioncks, 
Sbcbstaubs,   and   DnxcToas  of  iAcricxti.- 
Tuax  I 

The  several  States  are  responsible  for  the 
prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  live- 
stock diseases  at  the  State  level.  There  Is  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  Is  also  need  for  clarifi- 
cation and  extension  of  authority  to  be 
granted  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  | 

The  executive  committee  of  the 'National 
Association  of  Commissioners,  SAretarles. 
end  Directors  of  Agriculture,  at  Its  meeting 
held  August  6.  1957,  carefully  reviewed  Sen- 
ate bill  2192  and  believes  Its  ehactment 
would  Improve  the  Joint  livestock  disease 
prevention,  control,  and  eradlcatton  pro- 
gram: Therefore  be  It  ] 

Resolved  by  the  executive  comiiittee  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Commis- 
sioners. Secretaries,  and  Directors  [of  Agri- 
culture, That  we  recommend  the  pstssage  of 
Senate  blU  2192. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Oeosqb  8.  MclNTris, 

Se<  retary 


January  28 


RXSOLVnoN     AOOFTXO     AT    THS     SlST    ANNXTAI. 

CoNVXNTioN,  Amebican  Nationai.  Cattli- 

MXN'S   ASSOCIATION,   OBXAHOMA    CtTT,   JaN- 

X7ABT  6-8,  1958 — Action  on  Pknisno  Lcg- 
isiJiTioN  Bill  S.  2192  (Thti)  [ 

Whereas  because  of  the  enormojus  trade 
and  travel  with  foreign  countries  where  dan- 
gerous animal  disease,  not  found  in  this 
country,  abounds;  and  , 

Whereas  the  problem  of  rabies  in  livestock 
Is  a  matter  of  increasing  concernlof  live- 
stock men  because  of  danger  of  spiiad  from 
wildlife:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  thU  association  recom- 
mend  enactment  of  bill  s.  2191  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  (1)  protect  against  iin^rtatlon 
of  foreign  animal  diseases,  (2)  talae  Imme- 
diate action  for  the  eradication  of  danger- 
ous diseases,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  dU- 
•ase.  In  ease  of  an  extxaordlnary  et^ergency, 
and  (3)  cooperate  with  the  Stete*  in  the 
control  and  eradication  of  comiinicable 
diseases  such  as  rabies  of  livestockj 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  IFOR  CON- 
TROUilNO  STREAM  POLLUTION^ 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
December  I  received  a  copyf  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Ontario.  Greg. 
This  resolution  is  an  afBrmation  support- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  6  of  Public 
Law  660,  84th  Congress,  by  which  "the 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  maka 
grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  ta- 
termunicipal  or  interstate  agency  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  treat- 
ment works  to  prevent  the 'discharge  of 
imtreated  or  inadequately  treated  sew- 
age or  other  waste  into  uiy  waters  and 
for  the  purpose  of  reporti  plans  and 
specifications  in  connectioci  therewith." 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Aisoclation  of 
Manufacturers  oppose  thesa  grants,  and 
now  the  President  has  yl^ded  to  this 
opinion  and  his  recommendbtion,  if  fol- 
lowed, would  substantially  riduce  the  as- 
sistance contemplated  whe)!  the  Presi- 
dent originally  signed  PubUft  Law  660. 

I  am  sure  the  membets  of<  the  Ontario 
Council  are  just  as  strong  advocates  of 
self-reliance  and  local  resourcefulness  as 
are  those  who  would  ellmiitate  Federal 
assistance  for  construction  of  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  and  similar  municipal  proj- 
ects. However,  as  the  city  fathers  of  On- 
tario, Oreg..  are  the  ones  at  the  point  of 
need,  they  have  the  practioal  aspect  of 
the  problem  to  solve— actiially  provid- 
ing the  projects  and  faclllti&  that  resi- 
dents of  a  community  must  have.  As 
they  have  pomted  out  in  the^  resolution, 
the  Federal  grants  received  by  munici- 
palities for  assisting  in  the  construction 
of  sewage-disposal  works  further  the 
public  mterest  by  reducing,  [if  not  elim- 
inating, stream  pollution.  !  ControlUng 
stream  pollution  is  equally  ti  matter  of 

importance  to  all  levels  of  government 

municipal,  coimty.   State,  and  FederaL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unai&imous  con- 
sent to  have  the  excellent  resolution  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  On- 
tario, Oreg..  printed  in  the  ftEcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection.'  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  pribted  in  the 
RicotD.  as  follows: 


On  motion  of  Don  Benson,  dty  oouneU- 
man,  seconded  by  C.  R.  Van  Paltten,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted j  to  wit: 

"Whereas  the  Common  CouncU  of  ths 
City  of  Ontario,  Malheiir  County.  Oreg.,  a 
municipal  corporation  of  Approximately 
4,700  persons,  has  learned  of  the  efforts  ot 
the  United  States  Chamber  ^f  Commerce 
and  the  Nationai  AssoclaUon  |of  Uanxifac- 
turers  to  limit  or  do  away  with  the  Federal 
assistance  and  benefits  to  mualclpalltles  in 
financing  sewage  disposal  works  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  660:  a$d 

"Whereas  the  said  common  IcouncU  feels 
that  said  Public  Law  660  Is  a  good  law 
which  has  been  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to 
cities  in  assisting  with  their  sefrage  disposal 
problems,  but  also  to  the  general  pubUc  in 
controlling  stream  and  river  pollution,  and 
that  said  law  should  not  be  {restricted  or 
done  away  with,  and  that  the  ID-year  period 
contemplated  by  the  law  Is  an  appropriate 
length  of  time,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  Implemenit  said  law  by 
annual  appropriations  and  should  extend  the 
benefits  of  said  law  rather  than  to  restrict 
the  same:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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-Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Ontario.  That  It  be  noted  of  record 
as  supporting  Public  Law  660  and  opposing 
any  legislation  which  would  restrict  or  elim- 
inate any  of  the  beneficial  provisions  of  said 
law.  That  said  common  council  is  in  favor 
of  continued  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
Of  the  United  States  to  make  possible  further 
financial  assistance  to  cities  In  the  field  of 
sewage  disposal;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  by  the  city  recorder  to  taie 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  to  the  various  committees  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  before  which 
any  legislation  may  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  sewage  disposal  or  stream  poUu- 
tlon." 

Passed  and  adopted  toy  tlie  Oammoo  Ooan- 
ell  of  the  City  of  Ontario  on  ttos  M  day 
of  December  1067. 

Approved  l»y  the  mayor  of  the  dty  ot 
Ontario  this  Sd  day  of  December  1967. 

Babl  Borr.Majfor. 


8.  IflLLS. 


City  Recorder. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    OREGON    DIVI- 
SION OF  IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  major  achievements  in  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  are  due  to  the  leader- 
ship and  foresight  of  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  This  group  was  cue 
of  the  first  to  undertake  the  Red  Hat  Day 
program  as  a  means  of  calling  attention 
to  safe  handling  of  firearms  by  hunta*s. 
The  program  of  the  Oregon  division  was 
eventually  adopted  on  a  national  basis. 

I  cite  this  example  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Oregon  Izaak  Walton  League  mem- 
bers because  it  shows  the  effectiveness 
of  their  imdertakings.  The  league  has 
also  played  a  leading  role  in  establishing 
sound  conservation  policies.  The  ofBdal 
viewpoint  of  the  Oregon  league  is  de- 
veloped at  annual  conventions  where 
policy  matters  are  thoroughly  discussed 
and  studied.  As  a  result  of  these  discus- 
sions the  league  is  able  to  develop  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  imanimity  on  many  of 
the  complex  problems  connected  with 
management  and  use  of  land,  water,  and 
wildlife  resources.  I  support  the 
league's  present  opposition  to  Nex  Peroe 
Dam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  some 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Novem- 
ber 1957  convention  of  the  Oregon  divi- 
sion of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  Osioom  Divisiom,  Isaax 
Walton  Lkacux 

vation  land  disposal 


KLAMATH    INDIAN 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  PubUc  Law  587  which  provides 
for  the  termination  of  Federal  control  and 
supervision  over  the  trust  and  restricted 
properties  of  the  Klamath.  Modoc,  and  Ta- 
hooskin  Band  of  Indians;  and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Inc..  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  Public  Law  587,  dealing  with 
the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation.  Is  so  word- 
ed as  to  Jeopardize  orderly  distribution  and 
continued    sustained-yield   management    as 


weU  as  other  factors  of  multiple  use  of  these 
lands  and  waters  despite  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  Beport  No.  248  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  division  ot  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  this  SOth 
day  November  1957,  recommends  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  section  8 
of  Public  Law  587  be  amended  to  assure 
continued  sustained-yleld  management  and 
multiple  use.  Including  retention  of  the 
marshland  as  Is  for  use  of  migratory  water- 
fowl on  the  Pacific  Flyway.  for  maximum 
public  benefit  of  the  lands  and  waters  con- 
tained In  the  KUunath  Forest  property;  be 
It  further 

Resolx>ed.  That  ttie  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
division  of  the  Isaak  Walton  League  of 
America  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  director  of  the  Oregon  Oiaom  Oommis- 
slon.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  members 
of  Um  Oregon  Oongresslonal  delefattoa. 

Whereas  certain  Interests  advocate  the 
oonstraetlon  of  a  dam  In  excess  of  700  feet 
In  height  on  the  Snake  River  Immediately 
below  th»  mouth  of  the  Salmon  River,  to 
be  known  as  the  Net  Perce  Dam;  and 

Whereas  other  Interests  advocate  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  about  675  feet  high 
on  the  Salmon  River  about  one-half  mile 
above  the  mouth,  to  be  known  as  Lower 
Canyon  Dam,  and  another  dam  on  the  Sal- 
mon River  660  feet  high  about  100  miles 
above  the  mouth,  to  be  known  as  Crevice 
Dam;  and 

Whereas  other  Interests  advocate  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  about  580  feet  high 
on  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Snake  River  in  Washington  State,  to  be 
known  as  Wenaha  Dam;  and 

Whereas  a  significant  portion  of  the  sal- 
mon run  of  the  Columbia  River  enters  the 
Snake  and  spawn  in  the  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho,  and  the  Orande  Ronde  River  also 
supports  anadromous  fish;  and 

Whereas  dams  of  such  heights  across 
streams  present  an  Impassable  block  to  anad- 
romous fish,  snd  there  Is  no  way  at  the 
present  time  of  passing  anadromous  fish  up 
and  down  stream  by  structures  of  such 
heights;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  authority  to  license  power  projects  on 
the  Snake  River,  the  Salmon  River  and  cer- 
tain tributaries  of  both,  and  has  indicated 
In  the  licensing  of  dams  on  the  Cowlitz 
River  in  Washington  State  and  in  other 
ways  that  the  commission  will  license  proj- 
ects in  advance  of  the  determination  of  wasrs 
of  successfully  passing  anadromous  fish  up 
and  down  streams  by  high  structures:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  in  cont>en- 
tion  assembled  at  Eugene.  Oreg..  this  30th 
day  of  November  19S7.  That  this  convention 
express  its  opposition  to  authorisation  or 
licensing  for  construction  of  Nes  Perce  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River,  of  Lower  Canyon  and 
Crevice  Dams  on  the  Salmon  River,  and  of 
Wenaha  Dam  on  the  Grande  Ronde  River, 
unless  It  can  be  shown  that  the  salmon  runs 
entering  the  Salmon  and  Orande  Ronde  Riv- 
ers will  not  be  injured,  or  that  other  struc- 
tures in  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  have 
eliminated  the  runs  of  salmon  entering  the 
Salmon  and  Grande  Ronde  Rivers,  or  unless 
It  can  be  shown  that  other  methods  can 
successfully  sustain  the  volume  of  anadro- 
mous fish  necessary  to  the  commercial  and 
sports  fishery  below  the  Salmon  and  Grande 
Ronde  Rivers;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  the 
North  Pacific  division  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army;  the  Chief  of  Engi- 


neers, Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  ot 
Defense;  the  Oregon  Congressional  delega- 
tion; the  Washington  State  Congressional 
delegation;  the  Idaho  Oongreeskmal  deiega- 
tioin:  the  Oregon  Water  Beaoiiroes  Board:  ttie 
Washington  State  Game  and  FIdi  Commis- 
sions; and  to  Uie  Oieguu  Otune  and  Flab 
Commissions;  and  be  It  further 

JEesotoed.  Tliat  the  Oregoa.  Washington  and 
Idaho  State  Congressional  delegatkms  are 
hereby  requeeted  to  seek  leglsUttoa  tHat  wiU 
defer  authorbtatton  ot  any  projects  aHectliig 
the  anadromous  llsh  nms  on  the  Salmon  and 
Grande  Ronde  Rivers  and  wm  sospend  the 
Uoenslng  authority  of  the  Federal  Fowcr 
Commission  over  dams  affecting  the  anadro- 
mous fish  runs  on  the  Salmon  and  Grande 
Ronde  Rivers  untU  It  Is  shown  that  the  vol- 
ume of  anadromous  fish  can  be  sustained 
either  by  passage  past  hlgb  daoas  or  by  otiMr 
methods,  or  the  aaadnxnoas  flsh  rans  have 
ceased  dus  to  other 


NATIONAL     TOOTH     CONSSSVATIOW     LZAODS 

Whereas  in  our  country  than  are  62  mil- 
lion nonproductive  acres  of  forest  land  as  a 
result  Of  fixe,  poor  cutting  practieea,  natural 
oatastropbes  and  ahenrtonment  ot  land 
cleared  for  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  there  are  sddtttonsl  milUoas  of 
acres  of  waterslied.  range,  and  other  lands 
upon  which  many  types  of  oonservatlon  prae-  - 
tlces  are  needed  to  increase  forage,  wildlife 
and  water  prodiictton  as  well  as  to  Improve 
their  value  for  recreational  purposes;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  vast  storehouse  at  un- 
used human  energy  in  the  form  ot  teen-age 
boys  suitable  for  employment  in  theee  pro- 
ductive, useful  ooaaervatloa  tasks:  Mow 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  ThtA  the  Oregon  division  at  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene.  Oreg..  this  SOth  day 
of  November  1957.  recommends  to  the  Oregon 
Congressional  delegation  the  enactment  of 
appropriate  legislation  establishing  a 
Nationai  Youth  Conservation  League  for  the 
employment  of  youths  la  tasks  deslgaed  to 
Improve  and  develop  aU  the  natural  and 
human  resources  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  and  Insular  paasesstons;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  tlM  Ore- 
gon division  ot  the  laaak  Walton  League  of 
Amerir*  send  copies  of  the  reaoluUoa  to  the 
members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Con- 
gress. 

■ECaSATIOWAL   USBS   OV   KATXnf AL   yOBSRS 

Whereas  the  recreational  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  West  continues  to  grovr; 
and 

Whereas  the  national  forests  are  becoming 
increasingly  important  In  the  West  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  recreational  facili- 
ties, including  camjilng  and  hunting  and 
fishing:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  the  re- 
pair and  maintenance  of  existing  recreation- 
al facilities  and  a  growing  need  for  additional 
camping  and  recreational  areas:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  ^^on  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  Leagxie  of  America  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene.  Or^..  this  SOth 
day  of  November  1957  does  hereby  commend 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  their  appro- 
priation of  over  $7,500,000  for  recreational 
needs  on  national  forests;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  division  urges 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  as- 
sure sufllcient  moneys  each  year  to  maintain, 
carry  on,  and  expand  the  recreational  and 
wildUfe  habitat  needs  within  the  national 
forests;  and  be  It  fiirther 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  secretary  ot  the  Oregon 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  ef  Amer- 
ica send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlciiltiire,  the  Oregon  Congfesr 
slonal  delegation,  the  chairman  of  the  Ho\ue 
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Committee  on  ApproprlAtlooa.  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate Cktmmlttee  on  ApproprUtlone. 

wnrATCBB  nmm  out  cwAamwroii) 
Wbereaa  aeoordliic  to  Information  and  b*> 
lief,  the  propoaed  Wenatehee  River  Dam. 
Waablngton,  wlU  be  used  to  produce  eleotrleal 
energy  for  peaking  purpoeea,  and  that  there 
la  no  present  need  for  auch  electric  peaking 
plant;  and 

Whereas  at  tbe  time  of  construction  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  it  was  foimd  not  feasible 
to  provide  fish  passage  faculties  over  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  which  resulted  In  per- 
manent destruction  of  large  spawning  areas 
above  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  acting 
throxigh  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe  Service,  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plaherles  and  Game  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  transferred  the  fish  runs  from 
the  Colimibla  River  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to 
the  Entlat,  Wenatehee,  Methow.  and  Okano- 
gan Rivers,  and  that  hatcheries  were  buUt  at 
Zjeavenworth,  on  the  Wenatehee  River,  and 
on  the  Entlat  and  Itfethow  Rivers  to  supple- 
ment the  runs  In  the  area  of  the  propoeed 
Wenatehee  project.  That  all  of  these  ttah 
conaervatlon  meaaures  were  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Government  to  repair 
damage  done  to  the  Columbia  River  fishery 
by  construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
That  construction  of  the  propoeed  Wenatehee 
project  would  severely  damage  or  destroy 
this  conservation  program  and  that  licensing 
of  the  proposed  project  would  be  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  previous  Intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  maintain  the  affected 
area  as  a  spawning  and  rearing  area;  and 

Whereas  the  anadromous  flsh  populations 
of  the  State  of  Washington  constitute  its 
aecond  most  valuable  natural  resotiroe  and 
•ource  of  natural  food  supply.  That  the 
fresh  water  spawning  and  rearing  areas  with- 
in the  State  which  are  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction and  propagation  of  anadromous  flsh 
have  been  reduced  to  a  critical  point  by  past 
and  current  construction  of  dams  and  other 
factors,  and  that  continued  encroachment 
upon  these  natural  spawning  and  rearing 
areas  will  endanger  the  commercial  fishing 
Industry  and  sports  fishing  In  the  State  of 
Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  spawning  and  rearing  areas 
upstream  of  the  proposed  dam  are  extremely 
important  for  the  production  of  Chinook 
■almon.  sockeye  salmon,  and  steelhead;  that 
I*ke  Wenatehee,  which  Is  upstream  of  the 
proposed  dam.  Is  the  major  sockeye  producer 
In  tbe  United  States;  that  the  dam  as  pro- 
posed by  appUcant  will  result  In  total  de- 
Btructlon  or  serious  Impairment  of  approxi- 
mately 20  miles  of  spawning  area  from  the 
dam  to  the  confluence  of  the  Wenatehee  River 
with  the  Columbia  River  and  seriously  ImpfUr 
or  destroy  aU  spawning  and  rearing  areas 
upstream  of  the  dam  site;  and 

Whereas  the  area  above  the  proposed  proj- 
ect has  steadUy  Increased  in  production  since 
the  time  of  transplanting  when  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  was  being  constructed;  that  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  propoeed  means  of  handline 
upstream  migrants  submitted  by  applicant 
will  reexilt  in  nearly  a  total  of  the  chlnook 
run  and  as  much  as  two-thirds  loss  of  the 
■ockeye  run  In  this  area;  that  no  suitable 
means  of  transporting  downstream  migrants 
has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory; and  that  applicant  has  not  proposed 
any  known  satisfactory  means  of  transport- 
ing the  downstream  migrants  past  this  dam- 
If  no  successful  means  of  passing  downl 
stream  migrants  Is  provided,  a  90-percent 
fatality  of  aU  downstream  migrants  passins 
through  the  proposed  timnel  can  be  antlci. 
pated;  and 

Whereas  the  propoeed  dam  Is  contemplated 
as  peaking  plant,  which  will  result  In  larw 
flows  of  water  from  the  powerhouse  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wenatehee  River  with  the 
Colxmibla  River,  alternating  with  a  drastic 
reduction  In  flow  of  water;  that  this  extreme 
peaking  condition  will  result  In  a  mortaUty 


of  eggs  In  the  spawning  area  from  ihe  power- 
house to  the  mouth  of  the  Wenatehee  River 
and  In  entrapment  of  spawning  and  rearing 
salmon:  Now,  therefore,  be  it       T 

Meaolved,  That  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Oregon  division  of  the  laaqk  Walton 
League  of  America,  In  convention  assembled 
at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  this  30th  day  of  ^vember 
1957.  finds  that  the  propoeed  profcct  is  not 
In  the  pubUc  interest  in  that  aiy  antici- 
pated benefits  from  the  building  of  this  peak- 
ing plant  will  be  far  outweighed  by  damage 
to  the  natural  resources  of  the  Stat*  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  State  dlvlslsn  Is  op- 
posed to  the  project;  and  be  It  furt  ler 

Baolved.  That  the  Federal  Powei  Commis- 
sion be  so  advised. 

>AUf  ON  BlVn  WITRMUWAZ 

Whereas  the  Oregon  division  of  Ithe  Isaak 
Walton  League  of  America  is  vit^y  Inter- 
ested In  the  proper  protection,  ufblllzation. 
and  conservation  of  our  natural  Resources: 
and  ^ 

Whereas  the  chlnook  salmon  andjsteelhead 
trout  resom-ce  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  forms 
one  of  our  principal  recreational  knd  cran- 
merdal  sources  of  natiual  foods  land  eco- 
nomic wealth;  and 

Whereas  vaoxt  than  50  percent  of  ihe  spring 
chlnook  In  the  Columbia  River  system  spawn 
within  the  proposed  withdrawal  ar<^:  and 

Whereas  the  commercial  fishery  and  the 
sport  fishery  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
Tltally  dependent  upon  the  protectton  of  the 
salmon  and  trout  spawning.  Incubation,  and 
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rearing  areas  In   the  Columbia  . 
other  regional  stream  systems;  an 

Whereas  considerable  sums  of  m4ney  have 
already  been  expended  In  protectl^  and  as- 
aistlng  the  anadromous  fish  runs  «t  various 
dams  and  water-development  projects;  and 

Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  oijr  fishery 
resources  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  be 
maintained  at  their  highest  sustalhed  yield 
of  productivity:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene,  Oreg..  this  30th 
day  of  November  1957,  Do  find  that  the 
request  by  the  United  States  Flsh  ayid  WUd- 
llfe  Service  for  the  withdrawal  of  so^e  31.000 
acres  of  land  In  the  upper  reach^  of  the 
Salmon  River  area  in  Idaho  is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  should  be  granted  in  behalf  of 
protection  for  the  anadromous  fisl|  nins  of 
the  Columbia  River;  and  be  it  f urtlier 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  res^tlon  be 
furnished  to  the  United  States  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service,  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  Congressional  d^egaUon. 
»:MKmaKmm  or  coo«dimation  icr 

Whereas  the  Coordination  Act  *  of  194e 
(Public  Law  732)  provides  for  the  evaluation 
of  effects  of  planned  water  development 
projects  upon  flsh  and  wildlife  resoilrcM  and 
public  recreation;  and 

Whereas,  opportunities  to  enhano  wildlife 
and  recreational  values  or  mitiga  e  losses 
thereof  are  not  adequately  practlcecl  by  con- 
structing agencies  for  want  of  authority  or 
directive,  and  ' 

Whereas,  the  many  public  and  private  wa- 
ter development  projects  In  the  nirthwest 
are  seriously  Jeopardizing  flsh  and!  wildlife 
resources  and  recreational  values-  Now 
therefore,  be  It  I  ' 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  divlslori  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  In  ]conven- 
tion  assembled  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  this  30th 
day  of  November  1957,  That  the  Coiigress  of 
the  United  States  amend  the  Coor^nation 
Act  In  a  manner  that  will  assure  pitotectlon 
of  wildlife  and  recreational  values  .affected 
by  water  development  projects;  axid  be  It 
further  ] 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
2»™^ed  to  the  Oregon  Water  R^urces 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  tnd  the 
members  of  the  Oregon  Congressloaal  dele- 
gation 


BUUCATB   BASIN   WATBFO^ 

Whereas  the  present  status  ^f  pubUc  lands 
within  the  lower  Klamath  and  Tula  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refxiges  is  insecure,  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  secinity  precludes 
maximum  development  and  jutlllssatlon  of 
the  wildlife  and  recreational^  potentials  ot 
said  lands,  and  | 

Whereas  the  Oregon  division  of  the  T.amfc 
Walton  League  and  other  conservation  or- 
ganizations have  rei>eatedly  \|rged  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  seciire  tltose  values  by 
delegating  responslbUity  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  those ;  lands  to  the 
United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  and 
permanently  withdrawing  thefn  from  entry, 
and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
caused  thorough  studies  of  the  Klamath 
Basin  to  be  made  and  has  that  Information 
available  as  a  basis  for  a  decision:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It  | 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  In  conven- 
tion at  Eugene.  Oreg..  this  80ih  day  of  No- 
vember 1957.  respectively  urgea  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  render  a  dedsloi)  without  fur- 
ther delay  that  wlU  fully  meet  the  require- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Flyway  iwaterfowl  re- 
source as  It  currently  uses  the  Klamath 
Basin  and  provide  security  for  futtire  devel- 
opment and  use  of  the  wUdJlfe  and  recrea- 
tional potentials  of  the  pubUd  lands  In  the 
Klamath  Basin;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thlsj  resolution  be 
fxnulshed  to  the  regional  direct  of  the  Flsh 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Portlafxd.  Oreg.,  the 
State  game  commission,  and  tbto  Secretarr  of 
Interior.  i 

HAnmNANcs  or  Ttsn  sratTcrmuk  on  ooLvacaiA 

axvxa  DAMS     T 

Whereas  the  United  SUtee  I  Government, 
through  the  Bweau  of  Reclamation  and 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  constructed  mora 
than  40  dams  on  the  Columbls|  River  water- 
shed; and  I 

Whereas  an  agreement  has  !l)een  entered 
Into  between  the  United  States  and  the  sev- 
eral States  concerned  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
regarding  the  construction  Tof  flshways, 
salmon  hatcheries,  and  other  facilities  to  pro- 
vide for  the  passage  of  flab,  resulting  in  the 
completion  of  many  of  these  projects  and  the 
planning  of  others;  and  ] 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  these  struc- 
tures will  result  In  a  continuing  coat  that  has 
not  been  provided  for  In  the  original  agree- 
ment; and  I 

Whereas  the  several  Statei  concerned, 
through  their  legislatures,  hate  petitioned 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  these  structures  as  a  Federal  re- 
sponslbUity: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amerida  In  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene,  Or^.,  this  80th 
day  of  November  1957,  does  he^by  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  permanent  maintenance  ahd  operation 
of  these  facilities  as  Federal  responsibility 
and  to  appropriate  moneys  foj-  their  con- 
tinued operation  and  maintenance  on  a  per- 
manent basis ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  feeolution  be 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  I  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Idaho  CongresslonsB  delegation. 

BIIXBOAKDS 

Whereas  the  new  Federal  freejfray  program 
brings  Into  focus  a  highway  ha2krd  and  nui- 
sance which  has  long  vexed  tne  American 
public — namely  billboards  along  oxir  high- 
ways. The  motorists  whose  gas  taxes  pay  for 
these  highways  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  annoyance,  exploltatldn,  and  has- 
ard  from  this  form  of  advertising.  Permit- 
ting them  to  be  made  a  captve  audience 
Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  ftee  American 
democracy.  Billboards  frequenltly  obstruct 
and  dlsflgxire  the  view  of  our  f4lr  land,  and 
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deprive  the  motorist  of  his  right  to  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  natural  scene;  and 

Whereas  action  should  be  taken  at  once 
before  blUboards  are  erected  on  new  free- 
ways. It  wUl  never  again  be  as  easy  to  pro- 
tect our  freeways  and  the  motoring  pubUo 
from  this  growing  nuisance  as  it  Is  now. 
Legislators  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
perstiasive  propaganda  of  high-priced  lobby- 
ists Interested  only  In  exploiting  the  rich 
gold  mine  presented  gratis  to  the  billboard 
Industry,  unless  Congress  and  motorists 
whose  money  builds  the  freeways  gives  the 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  this  80th 
day  of  Novembnr  1957,  That  It  urge  Congress 
to  keep  aU  freeways  In  the  Nation  free  of  blU- 
boards of  every  kind.  (Save  only  signs  neces- 
sary for  roadside  btuiness.  and  these  to  be 
within  1  mile  of  the  entrance  of  such  business 
and  to  conform  to  standard  highway  sign 
pattern  and  size) :  Now,  therefore,  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  furnished  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  Congress. 

STAMLBT  JKWRT 

Whereas  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  has  in  the  past 
honored  some  of  Its  outstanding  deceased 
members;  and 

Whereas  the  late  Stanley  Jewett  was  not 
only  a  longstanding  and  loyal  member  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  but  one  of  the 
recognized  authorities  in  conservation  work 
and  many  of  the  bounties  that  we  enjoy 
today  are  the  res\Ut  of  Stanley  Jewett 's  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  past:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the 
Isaak  Walton  League  of  America  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Eugene,  Oreg.,  this  30th 
day  of  November  1957.  That  funds  be  ap- 
propriated sxifllcient  to  provide  a  suitable 
plaque  in  memory  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  organization  and  to  wild- 
life resources  in  general  by  the  late  Stanley 
Jewett,  and  that  said  plaque  be  erected  and 
dedicated  by  the  Oregon  division  at  a  suit- 
able and  proper  place,  preferably  m  the 
wUdllfe  refuge. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  R  5809.  An  act  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  United  States  Ship  Arizona  Mem- 
orial at  Pearl  Harbor  (Rept.  No.  1229). 

By  Mr.  BUSH,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  markers  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  to  conunemorate  the  first  flight  of  an 
airplane  on  an  Army  Installation,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1228). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendmenta: 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  de- 
velop certam  installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  to  confer  certain  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  (Rept.  No.  1231). 


REI»ORT  ENTITLED  "GROWTH  AND 
EXPANSION  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  AND  ITS  METEIOPOLI- 
TAN  AREA"  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1230) 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to   House   Concurrent  Resolution    172, 


85th  Congress,  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Wa8hing:t<m  Metropolitan  Problons,  I 
submit  a  report  entitled  "Growth  and 
Expansion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Its  Metropolitan  Area."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  report  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  AixoTT,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Cass 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Coopza,  Mr.  Ivbb. 
Mr.  FATifs,  and  Mr.  Pcstkli.)  : 

8. 3163.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assist  In 
the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  meet  critical  national 
needs  through  the  early  identification  of 
student  aptitudes,  strengthening  and  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services  in  public  high 
schools,  provision  of  scholarships  for  able 
studenta  needing  assistance  to  continue  their 
education  beyond  high  school;  strengthening 
of  science  and  mathematics  instruction  In 
the  public  schools;  expansion  of  graduata 
programs  In  colleges  and  imlversitiea.  In- 
cluding fellowships;  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  modern  foreign  language  teach- 
ing: improving  State  educational  records  and 
statistics;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Sioth  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl. 
which  appear  under  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8. 3164.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Secwity  Act  to 
provide  that  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  State 
may  not  be  denied  assistance  under  tbe 
appUcable  State  plan  solely  because  of  his 
failure  to  complete  a  minimum  period  of 
residence  In  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxinxE  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request) ! 

8.8165.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastokx  when  he 
Introduced  tbe  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
IvKs) : 

S.  3166.  A  blU  to  provide  for  exclusion  from 
the  malls  of  mall  violating  certain  State 
laws  dealing  with  Improper  solicitations  of 
contributions  by  charitable  organizations 
and  to  forbid  the  payment  of  money  orders 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.  3167.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
hospital  In  the  State  of  New  York  especially 
equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced   the   above   bills,   which  appear 
\mder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

8. 3168.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  John  Has- 
keU  Chesshlr;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ifr.  XA8TLAMD: 

8. 3169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 


relating  to  the  salaries  of  United  States 
marshals:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THYS: 

8. 8170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Chris- 
tian Davidson  and  Timothy  John  Davidson: 
and 

S.  8171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  permit  certain 
adopted  children  to  be  naturalised  without 
complying  with  the  residence  and  physical 
preeence  reqxilrementa  of  such  act;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tbtx  when  he 
introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  8173.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ryfka  Bsff- 
mann: 

S.  8178.  A  blU  f or  the  relief  of  FHsoo  Dl 
Flumeii; 

8. 8174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dva  Ohl- 
lonl; 

8. 8175.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Olusepplna 
Fazio;  and 

8. 8176.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Teofllo  U. 
Palaganas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BBALL: 

8. 8177.  A  bUl  authorizing  the  modlflcatlon 
of  the  Crlsfleld  Harbor,  Md..  project  In  the 
Interest  of  navigation;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 

8. 8178.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Johann  Bap- 
tist Krebs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  ludl* 
dary.  

By  Mr.  KKNNZDY: 
8. 3179.  A  blU  to  authorise  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  communities 
In  financing  an  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(S?e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kbthedt  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   KSFAUVER: 

5.  3180.  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  Statee 
Department  of  Science  and  to  prescribe  the 
functions  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Gor- 
emment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself,  MT. 
STxirins,    Mr.    Spabxxait,    and    Mr. 

WlLET)  : 

6.  J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S EDUCATION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopnt], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivnl. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Patns]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
PxntTEU.].  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  implementing  the  educa- 
tion proposals  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  special  message  of  yester- 
day. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Congress  at  this  session.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  remedy  certain 
deficiencies  in  education  which  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  without  seriously  Jeop- 
ardizing our  national  security.  Prompt 
action  must  be  taken  if  the  schools  are 
to  provide  the  Nation  with  the  technical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  resources  needed 
to  meet  the  Communist  challenge  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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The  President's  profram  Is  a  sonnd. 
realistic  plan  for  aetkm.  It  would  mo* 
bUize  our  national  brainpower  more  ef- 
fectively, stimulate  more  talented  stu- 
dents to  become  scientists,  and  alleviate 
the  critical  shortage  of  college  teachers 
and  language  experts. 

These  steps  are  clearly  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  bill  carrying  out  the  Prertdent's 
program  will  receive  strong  bipartisan 
support.  For  this  reason.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  permitted 
to  lie  at  the  desk  through  Monday  of 
next  week,  in  order  that  other  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  Join  in  spon- 
•orlnglt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
|Lj|  Ident.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  give  a 
^^  '  detailed  description  of  the  MIL  Instead. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  thorough 
analysis  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wdfare;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
t)RD,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  ranarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

StnciCAST  or  Edttcatioh  Proposaui 
The   bill.   enUUed   the    "Educational   De- 
velopment Act  of  1858."  Is  divided  Into  five 

tltlM. 

Title  I  woiild  provide  asslatance  to  the 
States  In  the  early  discovery  of  student  ap- 
titudes and  the  maximum  development  of 
ji  these  aptitudes  during  high  school  through 

Improved  counseling  and  guidance  services. 
It  would  also  provide  an  incentive  to  able 
students  In  need  of  financial  asaistance 
therefor  to  continue  their  education  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  through  pro- 
vision of  a  limited  number  of  luidergraduate 
scholarships. 

Title  n  vould  provide  assistance  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  strengthen  their  su- 
pervlsOTy.  teacher-training,  and  related  activ- 
ities in  support  of  science  or  mathematics 
Instruction  in  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools.  It  would  also  provide,  through 
grants  to  the  States,  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  expend  and  Improve 
science  or  mathematics  instruction  in  their 
public  secondary  schools. 

Title  m  would  authorize  assistance  in  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  modem  foreign  languages  through 
arrangements  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  establish  institutes  for  advanced 
training  of  foreign  language  teachers  and 
througH  assistance  to  Institutions  of  higher 
ediication  to  establish  centers  for  teaching 
rare  foreign  languages. 

Title  IV  would  provide  assistance  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  educaUon  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  programs  of  graduate  edu- 
cation and  for  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
gruooe.  Induding  fenowshlps,  with  prefer- 
ence for  individuals  interested  in  teaching  at 
InsUtutions  ot  higher  education. 

Title  V  contains  definitions  and  other  gen- 
eral provisions.  It  would  also  authorize 
grants  to  assist  State  educational  agencies 
in  improving  and  strengthening  State  edu- 
cational statlstles  and  information. 

The  programs  authorised  by  the  wn  would 
be  f(v  a  period  of  4  yean  beginning  July 
1,  1958,  except  that  aeboiarahlps  awarded 
under  title  I  and  gradtiate  feUowshins 
awarded  pursuant  to  title  IV  during  the 
4-year  period  woiUd  continue  beyond  that 
period  to  permit  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate or  graduate  training. 


of    the    4 
1^   allotted 


Hie  programs  authorized  by  th4  bill  would 
be  vpUcable  to  the  48  States,  ^e  District 
of  Columbia.  Alaska.  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  bin  would  be  admlnlsteted  at  the 
VMeral  level  by  the  Coaunlasloner  at 
Wurattmi.  | 

TRUE  I — tUMMVUtUmOM  OT  ATtnODM  SMS 

MmcuvMAnntntT  or  ukle  srmimi'a 

Pf^  A — Tttiting  and  counaeli^  and 

gtttdanee 

Allotmenti 

The    apprt^irlatloae   for    each 
years   of   this   program   would 
among  the  States  in  two  ways: 

1.  Each  State  would  first  be  plotted  an 
amotmt  equal  to  $1.26  multiplied  by  the  total 
enrollment  in  grades  9  to  12,  idclusive,  in 
public  and  private  nonprofit  ech^ols  In  the 
State.  I 

a.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  each 
year  would  be  allotted  among  the  SUtes 
on  the  baels  at  their  relative  pi^c  school 
enrollments  In  grades  9  to  12.  Iik4uslve,  but 
with  a  minimum  of  #6,000.  j 

Matching  and  Kxpendltives  Covered 
A  State's  allotment  for  each  Vear  would 
be  available  for  paying  one-half  bf  the  ex- 
penditures    (under    the    Stated!  approved 
plan)  for—  j 

(a)  Testing  of  students  In  pntBlc  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  and  maintenance  of  cumulative  test 
and  other  pertinent  educational  progress 
records  for  public-school  students. 

(b)  Salaries  of  additional  suptvisors  of 
cour«eling  and  guidance  personnel  and  sal- 
arlM  of  additional  counseling  an^  guidance 
personnel,  and  training  of  counseling  and 
guidance  personnel  and  of  teachets  who  en- 
gage part  time  in  counseling  anc^  guidance 
work  (Including  those  who  are  preparing 
for  employment  in  counseling  and  guidance) . 

Payment  of  salaries  under  Itemi(b)  above 
would  be  available  only  for  personnel  who 
are  engaged  exclusively  or  primarily  In  coun- 
seling and  guidance  of  students  in  public 
secondary  schools  (and  their  so^jervlsors) 
and  who  are  fully  certified  for  such  work 
by  the  State. 

State  Administration 

The  administration  of  this  progmm  In  the 
States  would  be  by  the  State  educational 
agencies  under  plans  approved  by  ,the  Com- 
missioner. However,  In  any  SUtei  In  which 
the  State  educational  agency  could  not  law- 
fully make  paymenu  to  cover  t^e  cost  of 
testing  in  private  schools,  the  Ck}mmissioner 
would  reserve  from  the  State's  allotment 
an  amount  equal  to  $1.25  multipUsd  by  the 
enrollments  in  such  private  school^  In  grades 
9  to  12,  Inclusive.  The  amount  reserved 
would  he  available  for  payment  o|  one-half 
of  the  expenditures  incurred  under  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  CommisElonee  for  test- 
ing of  the  students  In  the  private  schools, 
up  to  a  maximum  Federal  paymerst  of  $1.25 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  stuflents  en- 
rolled in  such  private  schools  in  such  grades. 

A  State  plan  for  testing  and  for  counseling 
and  guidance  of  high  school  students  would 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  if  it  met 
certain  conditions  set  forth  in  the  bill.  One 
of  these  Is  provision  for  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  Stete  educational  agency.  Also, 
a  State  must  have  some  program^  for  the 
testing  of  students,  for  the  maintenance 
of  testing  and  other  student  lecpiOB.  and 
for  strengthening  counseling  and  g^dance  of 
students;  and  these  are  to  be  set,  forth  in 
the  State  plan,  along  with  the  methods  of 
doing  the  testing,  maintaining  thfc  records, 
and  strengthening  the  coimsellng  and  guld- 
Snce.  The  testing  program  so  Included  must 
provide  for  testing  during  each  year  of  at 
least  aU  students  in  grade  9  or  aU  students 
in  a  lower  grade  and  all  studenU  la  grade  11 
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or  an  stxideatB  in  grade  IS.  The  plan  alao 
must  set  forth  the  wXnifimtn  qualllleatlana 
for  counseUng  and  guldaboe  pecaoniiel. 
FlnaUy  the  plan  would  have  to  Include  pro- 
vision  for  adequate  accounting,  budgetlnc 
and  other  flseal  methods  and  Rvooednres  imd 
for  the  making  of  necessary;  reports  to  the 
Oocnmissioner. 

CounseUng  and  Guidance  Thinning  Institutes 

The  Commissioner  would  i  be  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  or  contra 
tlons  of  higher  education 
them  of  abort  term  and  re 
stitutes  to  Improve   the  q\ 

counseling  and  guidance  wc^ ,^-«««,. 

in  the  public  or  otlier  nonpiroflt  eeoondary 
schooU  engaged  In  such  wotk.  (fuu  time 
or  part  time).  Personnel  attending  such 
insUtutlons  would  receive  stlpende.  Includ- 
ing aUowanees  for  their  dep^denU  and  for 
travel  to  and  from  their  places  of  realdenotw 
AppvopriatkMul 

While  BO  speclfle  rom  Is  it4tbonBed  to  be 
appropriated,  the  order  of 'magnitude  of 
program  costs  which  the  Department  believes 
to  be  necessary  is  reflected  iri  the  cost  table 
accompanying  this  submission  and  goes  from 
an  estimate  of  •17,275.000  In  the  first  year 
to  »26,300,000  ta  the  fourth  y3er. 

Por*  B— Undergraduate  sdholarahipt 
Appropriation  Ceilings 
Tb»  appropriations  for  carrying  out  this 
program  would  be  limited  tq  $7.6004)00  fo» 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Junej  80,  18M,  $15 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  y4ar,  $32,600^0 
for  the  third  year,  and  $30  mUUaii  for  the 
fourth  year. 

For  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  ap- 
proiH-iations  would  be  authorised  to  cover 
the  cost  of  scholarshliM  to  enbble  recipients 
selected  during  one  of  the  first  4  years  to 
complete  their  course  of  stxidV. 

AUotments  ] 
The  appropriations  for  the  kni  fiscal  year 
of  the  program  would  be  aUotted  among  tlie 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  numbers 
of  public  or  private  nonprofit  liigh  school 
graduates.  j 

For  the  next  3  years  tlie  Commissioner 
would  first  allot  funds  among  the  States  for 
continuing  payments  to  sdholarshlp  («- 
clpients  during  the  preceding  jyear.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  approprtatlottt  Vould  be  allot- 
ted among  the  States  on  the  ,same  basis  as 
is  provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the 
program.  ^ 

The  appropriations  for  trntti  at  the  last  t 
years  of  the  program  woxild  be  aUotted 
among  the  SUtes  for  continuliig  payments  to 
scholarship  recipients  during  luie  preceding 
year.  i 

State  Admlnlstratl|>n 

A  State  desiring  to  partieipate  in  the 
scholarslilp  program  could  dq  so  by  estab- 
lishing a  State  commissloii  on  FMertfl 
scholarships  (or  designatingt  an  existing 
agency  to  serve  as  Its  commlselon)  and  sub- 
mitting a  State  plan  <»mpl]nng  with  the 
requirements  described  belowj 

The  selection  of  individuals  for  scholar- 
ships under  this  program  would  be  made  by 
State  commissions  on  Federal  ecbolarshlpe 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  State  plans. 

In  connection  with  his  review  and  approval 
of  a  State  plan,  the  Commissioner  would  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  Sdvlee  to  pro- 
mote effective  coordination  bettween  a  State's 
scholarship  program  and  ttsi  testing  and 
counseling  and  guidance  programs. 

"I^e  Commissioner  would  approve,  for  pTir- 
poees  of  participation  In  the  sctiolarahlp  pro- 
gram, any  State  plan  which — 

(a)  Provides  for  administration  by  the 
State  commission; 

(b)  Provides  for  selection  <f  sehohuvhfp 
reclpienu  and  determination  c  t  the  amount 
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of  scholarslilps  in  aooordanee  with  standards, 
proceduree.  and  criteria.  eetabUshed  by  the 
State  commission  and  found  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
selection  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pvirsue  a 
college  course  of  study  successfuUy.  but  with 
preference  being  given  to  those  with  good 
preparation  in  or  iilgh  aptitude  for  matlw- 
matics  or  science,  as  well  as  reasonable  as- 
surance that  only  individuals  tn  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation at  Institutions  of  liigher  education 
wiU  be  selected,  tliat  ttie  amount  of  the 
echolarship  for  those  selected  wiU  be  based 
on  financial  need,  that  the  magimnTw 
sdiolarship  allowable  under  the  plan  will  be 
$1,000.  and  tliat  reasonable  opportunity  for 
selection  wlU  be  afforded  eligible  applicants 
tn  foreign  countries.  Tiie  existence  and  ex- 
tent of  an  applicant's  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance would  be  determined  without  regard 
to  the  expenses  of  attendance  at  the  college 
chosen  by  lilm. 

A  State's  plan  would  also  Itave  to  provide 
for  certification  of  new  recipients  and  of  the 
continued  need  of  individuals  prevlotisly  se- 
lected from  that  State,  for  adequate  account- 
ing, budgeting,  and  other  fiscal  methods  and 
procedures,  and  for  making  necessary  reports 
to  the  Commissioner. 

Federal  funds  to  pay  one-lialf  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  administration  of  the  State  plans 
Improved  under  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be 
authorised. 

Bigiblity  for  and  Award  of  Scholarships 

An  individual  would  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  a  scholarship  in  any  State  if  (a)  he  is 
living  in  the  SUte  (or,  if  not  living  in  any 
of  the  States  is  domiciled  in  such  State ) ,  and 
(b)  he  has  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a 
secondary  school  meeting  State  requirements 
or  has  attained  an  equivalent  level  of  educa- 
tional advancement. 

The  Commissioner  would,  within  a  State's 
aUotment  available  for  the  purpose,  award 
scholarships  to  individtials  certified  to  him 
by  the  State  commission.  Applicants  who 
were  rated,  on  the  basis  of  ability,  above 
the  last  applicant  receiving  a  scholarship 
and  who  failed  to  receive  one  solely  because 
of  lack  of  financial  need  wotild  be  awarded 
appropriate  certificates  by  the  CommU- 
sloner. 

Duration  of  Scholarships 

A  scholarship  awarded  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  for  the  period  necessary 
to  complete  the  recipient's  work  for  ills  first 
b(u:helor's  degree.  No  scholarship,  however, 
could  extend  for  more  than  4  academic  years. 

Continued  eligibUity  of  an  Individual 
awarded  a  scholarship  would  depend  on  his 
continued  financial  need,  determined  an- 
ntiaUy  by  the  State  commission,  and  his 
continued  fuU-time  enrollment  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  and  mainte- 
nance of  satisfactory  standing  there,  al- 
though certain  absences  for  vacations,  mili- 
tary service,  or  other  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  wotild  not  disqualify  him. 

Courses  of  Study  Covered 
Scholarships  awarded  luider  this  program 
eould  be  for  any  course  of  study  leading  to 
an  undergraduate  degree  at  any  institution 
of  higher  education,  selected  by  the  recip- 
ient In  any  of  the  Statee  or  In  a  foreign 
country.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  a  foreign  country  would,  however,  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

Adjtistment  for  Other  Federal  Educational 
Assistance 

The  Commissioner  would,  by  regulations 
prescribed  after  consultation  with  the  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned,  provide  for  ad- 
Jxistment  (including  complete  withholding 
where  appropriate)  of  scholarship  payments 
to  avoid  duplication  of  educational  asslBt- 
anoe  available  under  programs  administered 
by  such  other  Federal  agencies. 
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Port  A — StrtTiffthening  ruperviaory,  teacher' 
training,  arul  related  activitiCM  of  Stat* 
educational  agencies 

Appropriation  Ceilings 
Appropriations  authorlasd  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  part  would  be  limited  to  $16 
mlUlon  annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1950,  and  the  8  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

Allotments 
Allotments  of  the  appropriations  *i««wg 
the  Statee  wo\ild  be  based  on  their  relative 
public  school  enrollments  in  grades  1  to  12, 
incltislve,  but  with  a  minimum  of  $6,000. 

llatciiing  and  Expenditures  Covered 
A  State's  allotment  would  be  available  for 
paying  one-half  of  the  expenditures  under 
expansion  and  improvement  programs  (in- 
cluded in  the  approved  State  plan)  and  one- 
half  of  the  necessary  cost  of  administration 
of  the  State's  approved  plan. 

State  Plans 
The  Commissioner  would  approve,  for  pur- 
poses of  tills  title,  any  State  plan  which — 

(a)  provides  for  administration  by  ttie 
State  educational  agency; 

(b)  sets  forth  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment programs  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
State  plan.  These  programs  must  Include 
programs  for  expansion  or  improvement  of 
(1)  supervision  by  the  State  agency  of  public 
school  science  or  mathematics  instruction, 
(U)  studies  and  demonttratlons  to  modern- 
ize public  school  science  or  mathematics 
curricula,  instructional  materials,  and 
eqxilpment,  and  (ill)  preservlce  undergrad- 
uate teacher-training  and  training  to  im- 
prove qualifications  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics teachers.  The  State  may  also  Include 
programs  for  expansion  or  improvement  of 
other  activities  of  the  State  agency  in  sup- 
port of  science  or  mathematics  instruction  in 
public  schools. 

The  State  plan  must  also  show  the  methods 
for  carrying  out  programs  under  it  and  pro- 
vide for  adequate  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procediu-es  and  for  the  making 
of  necessary  reports  to  the  Commissioner. 

In  the  case  of  existing  programs  carried  on 
by  a  State  educational  agency  only  the  por- 
tion of  the  program  which  the  Conunissioner 
of  Education  finds  is  an  addition  to  or  an  ex- 
pansion of  that  program  will  be  deemed  to  be 
an  "expansion  or  improvement  program" 
that  may  be  included  under  the  State  plan. 

Port  B — Strengthening  tcienee  or  mathe- 
matiea  instruction  in  public  secondary 
schools 

Appropriation  Ceilings 
The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  piu-poses  of  this  part  (for  grants  to  States 
to  assist  local  educational  agencies  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  science  or  mathematics 
instruction  in  public  secondary  schools), 
would  be  limited  to  $150  million  annually 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1959,  and 
the  8  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Allotments 

The  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year 
wo\ild  be  aUotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  public  school  enroll- 
ments in  grades  9  to  12,  Inclusive. 

IfatiChlng  and  Expenditures  Covered 

The  State's  allotment  would  be  available 
for  pairing  one-half  of  the  expenditures  under 
loml  educational  agency  programs  approved 
by  the  State  agency  under  its  approved  State 
plan. 

Federal  payments  under  this  part,  however, 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  local  educa- 
tional agency  programs  In  any  State  only  If 
the  State  has  a  plar  approved  under  part  A 
of  this  title  of  the  blU  and  such  plan — 


(a)  Sets  forth  minimum  qualifications  for 
science  or  mathematics  teachers  which  are 
required  to  be  met  by  teachers  whose  com- 
pensation is  paid  or  increased  under  such  a 
local  educational  agency  program; 

(b)  Sets  forth  criteria,  standards,  and  pit>- 
cedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  In  approving  programs  at  local 
educational  agencies.  Such  programs  may 
be  for  (1)  employment  of  additional  qualified 
science  or  mathematics  teachers.  (11)  In- 
creasing the  rate  of  pay  of  science  or  mathe- 
matics teachers  or  Increasing  the  anM>unt  of 
their  pay  to  reflect  additional  work  (Increases 
piustiant  to  laws  passsd  prior  to  July  1,  l9fS, 
would  not  be  counted),  (ill)  sdenoe  or 
mathematics  laboratory  and  related  special 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  of  tpecm 
used  for  such  equipment,  or  (Iv)  eaqiaadlaff 
or  Improving  science  or  mathematics  tssch 
Ing  In  public  secondary  schools  tlirougb  any 
activities  or  expenditures  not  Involving  the 
salaries  of  science  or  matiiematles  IssiIisib. 
the  provision  of  equipment,  or  ci^tal  outlay. 
Only  that  portion  of  an  —^■'•'"g  prograas 
which  the  State  educational  agency  finds  Is 
an  addition  to  or  an  eiq>anslon  of  such  pro- 
gram could  be  considered  a  program  for  "ex- 
panding or  improving  science  or  mathematics 
teaching  In  public  secondary  schot^." 

Science  or  mathematies  teachers  whoee 
compensation  eould  be  paid  or  increased 
under  programs  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  purposes  of  tills  part 
would  be  only  thoee  engaged  exclusively  or 
principally  in  teaching  science  in  public  sec- 
ondary schools  or  in  supervising  such  teach- 
ers In  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools.  Secondary  schools,  for  purposee  of 
this  program,  would  not  Include  any  educa- 
tion beyond  grade  12. 

TxnjB    m — ^Foazicir    uurGTTAGs    tmrBjonaan 

Foreign  Language  Institutes 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be 
authorised  to  arrange  for  the  establlr*-ment 
and  operation  by  institutions  of  lilgher  edu- 
cation of  short-term  and  regular-sestion  In- 
stitutes for  modern  foreign  language  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  teacher-trainers,  who  are  in 
service  or  pref>aring  for  service  in  public  or 
private  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  institutes  would  provide  advanced  train- 
ing, with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
new  teaching  methods  and  instructional 
materials. 

The  Commissioner  could  also  pay  stipends, 
including  allowances  for  dependents  and 
travel,  to  individuals  attending  any  such 
institute. 

Foreign  Language  Centers 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  would  also 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  cover- 
ing one-half  of  the  cost  of  establishment  and 
operation  by  them  of  centers  for  teaching 
rare  foreign  languages — ^foreign  languages 
which  are  needed  by  Government,  busineas, 
or  indtutry,  or  education  and  for  which 
adequate  instruction  Is  not  readily  available. 
The  Commissioner  would  also  be  author- 
ised to  pay  stipends,  including  aUowanees  for 
dependents  and  for  travel,  to  persons  tafci«|g 
advanced  training,  at  short-term  or  regular 
sessions  of  domestic  or  foreign  institutions 
of  higher  education,  In  a  foreign  language 
needed  by  Oovernment,  business,  or  Industry, 
or  education,  but  only  upon  reasonable  as- 
stirance  that  the  recipients  wiU  be  available 
for  employment  for  teaelilng  a  foreign  lan- 
guage at  an  institution  of  higlier  education. 
Beeearchand  Studlee 
The  Commissioner  at  Education  would  be 
auth«1sed,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  study 
Uie  need  for  increased  or  improved  foreign 
language  training,  conduct  research  on  nwre 
effective  foreign  language  tirarhlng  "«^**»^^-. 
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and    dtwtiap   ■peeUllaed   Xanlgn    language 

Adrteory  Oonunlttce 
The  OommlMlnner  of  Xducation  would  be 
authorized,  with  the  approral  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EdiKatlon,  and  Welfare,  to 
appoint  a  twelve-member  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Languages  to  advise 
on  matters  of  policy  or  general  admlnl8tra»* 
tlon  under  the  title. 

Duration 
As   In    the   case    of   the    other   programs 
authorized  by  the  bill,  the  programs  under 
this  title  would  be  authorized  for  the  4-year 
period  ending  Jtme  30,  1903. 

Appropriations 
While  DO  spedflc  sum  la  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  tlie  order  of  magnitude  of 
program  costs  which  the  Department  be- 
lieves to  be  necessary  Is  reflected  in  the  cost 
table  accompanying  this  submission  and  goes 
from  an  estimate  of  •1,284.000  In  the  first 
year  to  •2.514.900  in  the  fourth  year. 

TITLK IV — XXrtXSiOH  Of  GIAOUATI 
XDtrCATION 

Blgible  Programs 
Grants  would  be  authorized  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams of  graduate  education  which  reqult* 
for  admission  a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  pro- 
fessional degree,  and  which  lead  to  a  Ph.  D. 
or  equivalent  degree. 

Amount  of  Payments 

The  annual  grant  to  an  Institution  cotild 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  costs  of  ex- 
panding old  or  Instituting  new  graduate  pro- 
grams, including  additional  or  Increased 
faculty  salaries,  and  other  costs  (Including 
overhead  and  equlimient)  attributable  to  es- 
tablishing new  programs  or  expanding  exist- 
ing programs,  although  an  institution 
could.  Instead  of  receiving  such  grants,  elect 
to  receive  not  to  exceed  •500  per  feUow 
awarded  a  fellowship  pursuant  to  this  title 
of  the  bUl.  The  payments  for  these  costs  for 
new  or  expanded  progrsms  to  any  Uistltu- 
tlon  for  any  fiscal  year  could  not,  however, 
exceed  •125,000;  nor  could  they  (or  the 
alternative  grants  of  gSOO  per  fellow)  be 
made  for  any  period  after  June  80,  1962. 

Grants  to  Institutions  under  this  title 
wo\ild  also  be  available  for  costs  of  fellow- 
ships for  students  enrolled  In  new  graduate 
programs  or  whose  enrollment  In  a  graduate 
program  constitutes  an  Increase  In  enroU- 
ment. 

^llowBhlps 

Fellowships  paid  for  from  grants  to  insti- 
tutions under  this  title  would  be  awarded  by 
the  Institutions  under  approved  criteria  pro- 
viding a  preference  for  Individuals  interested 
In  teaching  in  insUtutiona  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  f  ellowshipe  woiUd 
be  set  in  accordance  with  regulations. 

A  fellowship  would  be  lor  the  length  of 
time  required  to  complete  the  graduate 
course  of  study  Involved,  but  with  a  limit  of 
S  academic  years. 

Advisory  Committee 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  woiild  be 
authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
appoint  a  12-member  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Graduate  Education  to  advise 
on  matters  of  poUcy  or  general  administra- 
tion under  the  title. 

Duration 
As  In  the  ease  of  other  programs  under  the 
blU,  a  4-year  program  would  be  authorized 
by  this  title  although  feUowshlps  awarded 
during  the  4  years  could  extend  to  June  30. 
1064  (subject  to  the  3 -academic-year  limi- 
tation] . 

Apfffoprlationa 
While  no  specific  sum  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  the  order  of  magnitude  of  pro- 


whleh  the  Department  beUeres 
to  ba  neeasnry  U  reflected  in  tl)4  ooet  table 
accompanying  this  submission  ain  goes  from 
an  estlmata  of  •7,800.000  in  the^rst  year  to 
•21,000000  in  the  fourth  year.      < 

TtTUt  V — OKNBUX.  PaOTUI^ItB 

Improvement  of  Statistical  Services  of  State 
Educational  Agencies ' 
The  Commissioner  at  Bducatloc  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  coverihg  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  State  educational  •gency  pro- 
grams to  Improve  and  strengthota  the  ade- 
qiiacy  and  reliability  of  State  an4  local  edu- 
cational statistical  data  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  for  collecting  and  processing  stich 
data  and  disseminating  informaitlon  about 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  State.*  j 

The  total  of  the  payments  to  aay  State  for 
these  pmposes  for  any  fiscal  year  would  be 
limited  to  gSCOOO. 

These  grants  could  be  made  to  the  States 
only  for  new  programs  or  addltioi  is  to  or  ex- 
pansions of  existing  programs. 

Withholding  of  Funds  and  Judicial  Review 
Notice  and  opportunity  for  hesrlng  would 
be  required  before  grants  to  a  Stiie  oould  be 
withheld  imder  Utle  I  or  title  nTof  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  required  provi- 
siona  of  approved  State  plans  under  those 
titles.  Any  State  dissatisfied  wlth,such  with- 
holding action  could  obtain  judk:lal  review 
thereof  in  the  federal  clrciUt  c<iurt  of  ao- 
peals.  ]  '^ 

Cooperation  Between  Federal  4genclee 
Provision  has  also  been  Included  In  the  bill 
for  consultation  and  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  having  educational  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  to  better  Interchange  of 
Information  and  development  of  policies  and 
procedures  which  will  strengthen  the  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions Involved.  In  addition,  ^e  existing 
authority  of  other  Federal  agendf  would  be 
preserved,  but  they  would  be  directed  to  ex- 
ercise their  existing  functions  In  a  manner 
which  wUl  assist  In  carrying  oui  the  blU's 
objectives.  i 

Exemption  From  ConfUct-of-Interist  Laws  of 
Members  of  Advisory  Committees 
The  bill  wo\ild  exempt  any  member  of  the 
two  advisory  committees  provided  for  under 
the  blU  (titles  III  and  IV)  from  oferatlon  of 
Uie  conflict-of-interest  laws,  except  for  pro- 
hibition against  participation,  wltkln  2  years 
after  his  appointment  ends,  In  pro$ecuUon  of 
any  claim  against  the  United  Stages  on  anv 
matter  with  which  he  had  any  restonsibllitv 
as  such  a  member.  ^ 

Additional  Professional  Poslilona 
Ten  additional  positions  In  grades  16   17 
and  18  would  be  authorized.  T  '      ' 

Studies  and  Technical  AsslstLnce 
The  Commissioner  of  EducatloJwould  be 
authorised  to  make  studies  and  reports  dis- 
seminate information,  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States  and  public  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  and  Institutions  In  mat- 
ters related  to  the  purposes  of  th4  bin. 

Definitions 
Definitions  of  a  number  of  tenis  used  In 
the  bin  are  Included.  These  term^  are  Com- 
missioner, Stote,  State  educational  agency 
local  educational  agency.  Instituti^i  of  high- 
er education,  the  number  of  Individuals  en- 
roUed  In  grades  or  schools,  elementary 
U^SoJr°*****^  "chool,  nonprofit^ and  pub- 
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» WhUe  no  specific  sum  is  authoJized  to  be 
appropriated,  the  order  of  magnitude  of  pro- 
pam  costs  which  the  Department  believes 
to  be  necessary  U  reflected  in  the  oost  table 
accompanying  this  submission  and  goes  from 
an  estimate  of  gi  mUUon  In  the  flrtt  year,  to 
•2  million  In  the  fourth  year. 


Mlsoaiiapeoui  i 
The  Commissioner  of  Xfuoatloa  wovOd 
also  be  authorized  to  utUla^  (and  pay  for) 
the  services  or  facilities  of  4ther  FsdmU  or 
non-Federal  agencies  and  ItMtltutlona  and 
to  delegate  any  of  his  func^na  under  th« 
bUl  (except  making  regulations)  to  any  oOl. 
cer  or  employee  of  the  OflMe  of  Bducatlon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENTJ    Tbe  bUl  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriaiCely  referred. 

The  bm  (S.  3163)  to  «ncoiira«e  and 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  educational  programs  to  meet 
critical  national  needs  '  through  the 
early  identification  of  stu^nt  aptitudes, 
strengthening  of  counselmg  and  guid- 
ance services  in  public  highschools.  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  fori  able  students 
needing  assistance  to  contlkiQe  their  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school;  strengthen- 
ing of  science  and  mathematicg 
instruction  in  the  public  scihools;  expan- 
sion of  graduate  prograzts  in  coUegea 
and  universities,  including  fellowships; 
improvement  and  expan^n  of  modem 
foreign  language  teachlntg;  Improving 
State  educational  records  tmd  statistics; 
and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bxtsh.  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Coopxr,  Mr.  Ivfcs.  ISr.  PA-nn. 
and  Mr.  PtxHTxu.),  was  teceived,  reed 
twice  by  its  title,  and  raferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  aixi  Public  Wel- 
fare. I 

Mr.  SALTONSTALIi  ,  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ant  sorry  I  was 
not  present  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey:  [Mr.  Smztb] 
made  his  remarks  upon  introducing  the 
bill  relating  to  education.  I  ask  that 
these  very  brief  remarks  be  printed  after 
his  remarks  in  the  Rbcom.  j 

The  VICE  PRESmENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  ofi  the  Senator 
from  MassachusetU?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  simply  wish 
to  commend  the  8«iator  f  c  r  introducing 
the  bill  relating  to  educa  Ion.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  have  the  veryTcareful  con- 
sideration of  the  present  Congress.  I 
understand  the  bill  is  not  hecessarlly  in 
final  form  and  that  amendinents  or  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  can  be  made 
at  any  time.  j 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  have 
sat  through  long  hearing^  on  military 
preparedness,  imder  the  Chairmanship 
of  our  able  majority  lead^,  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January. 
Many,  many  witnesses  who  testified  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  increased  op- 
portunities for  our  yovmg  People  in  this 
country  to  obtain  a  Ijetter  Scientific  edu- 
cation, a  better  mathemati<ial  education, 
and  a  better  education  in  pjiysics.  They 
stressed  the  point  that  our  security  in 
the  days  to  come  will  depttid  upon  our 
obtaining  a  greater  number  of  pe<q^e 
educated  in  the  sciences,  t  understand 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  $enator's  bilL 
I  am  glad  he  has  introduced  it.  I  hope 
it  may  be  favorably  acted  lipon  In  some 
form  before  Congress  adjomns. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jcrset.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  words  in  support  of 
the  proposed  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced,  in  the  light  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  subji  set  of  educa- 
tion yesterday. 
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ABOIJBHMS9T  OP  STAIS  REBI- 
DBNC7  REQUIREMENTB  AS  A  CON- 
DITION FOR  THE  RECEIPT  OP 
FBDERAIltT  SUPPORTED  FUBUC 
ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  approinlate  reference,  a  bill 
to  put  a  stop  to  State  requirements  as  to 
residency  as  a  condition  of  extetxUng 
federally  supported  public  assistance 
payments  to  persons  who  have  newly 
taken  up  residence  in  any  State.  Such 
requirements.  Mr.  President,  have  proved 
to  be  a  literal  death  sentence  in  the  case 
of  at  least  one  helpless  little  child  in  my 
hmne  State  of  Wisconsin.  They  have 
certainly  inflicted  senseless  and  cruel 
hardship  upon  many  others  throughout 
those  States  which  mistakenly  establish 
such  heartless  l}arners  to  our  mercy  and 
our  compassion. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  to  H.  R.  9832. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  8,  1958,  by 
the  Honorable  Hkhky  Rxttss.  the  brilliant 
and  conscientious  Representative  of  the 
Fifth  Wisconsin  District.  I  warmly  com- 
mend Mr.  RgXTSS  tot  his  prompt  action 
to  correct  the  hardship  imposed  by  such 
residency  requirements  upon  some  of  our 
most  needy  and  unfortunate  citizens.  I 
am  most  happy  to  Join  and  support  him 
in  this  move  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time,  the 
Federal  social-security  law  allows  the 
States  to  impose  residence  requirements 
in  administering  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  disabled,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children.  These  are  the 
programs  which  receive  the  major  por- 
tion of  all  Federal  funds  for  public  assist- 
ance. 

The  present  law  allows  the  various 
States  to  discriminate  against  certain 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  granting  of  Federal  funds. 
This  is  as  unsound  legally  as  it  is  im- 
proper morally.  Very  substantially  as  a 
result  of  such  discrimination  against 
1  unfortunate  family  in  Wisconsin,  a  1- 
year-old  baby  girl  died  of  pneumonia 
recently  in  a  cold,  unheated  flat  in  Mil- 
waukee. The  child's  death  was  attrib- 
uted to  malnutrition  and  neglect.  Al- 
though her  family's  condition  was  luiown 
to  welfare  oflicials,  nothing  was  done  in 
time  to  save  this  child's  life,  l>ecause  the 
family  had  resided  in  Wisconsin  for  less 
than  the  year's  time  required  under  the 
residency  law  enacted  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment in  1957. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  against  resi- 
dence laws  is  stated  ably  and  eloquently 
by  Mr.  Wilbert  Walter,  director  of  com- 
munity services  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Industrial  Union  CounclL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  brief  state- 
ment printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

Tbb  Casb  AoAxmr  R—iwa hub  Xjiws 
(By  WUbert  Walter,  director  of  community 

services,  V^laconsln  8Ute  Industrial  Union 

Council) 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  money 
has  no  heart.  The  raeent  death  troBX  pneu- 
monia of  a  1-year-old  girl  In  an  unheated 
flat  In  IClwaukM  is  a  good  example  of  tUm 
theory. 

CIV ^TS 


!%•  eoat  of  welfare  for  ncmreeldents  ot 
Wlaoonsln  last  year  on  a  j>er  capita  basis  was 
tees  than  a  penny  a  person  to  the  dtlaens 
o(  thla  State;  yet  the  argtunent  of  higher 
tazaa  caused  by  outsiders  coming  to  our 
State  was  used  to  ram  this  harA,  restric- 
tive. un-American  law  through  the  last  reg- 
ular session  of  our  legislative. 

Onrs  Is  a  dynamic,  expanding  economy. 
Hew  plants  are  boUt  oo  land  that  only  yea- 
terday  grew  com  or  potatoes.  Other  plants 
move  to  get  closer  to  their  raw  materials  or 
their  markets.  Plant  dispersion  and  decen- 
trallcatioa  are  commonplace  today  In  Indus- 
try. The  resultant  movement  of  workers  to 
new  Job  locations  la  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  relocation  of  Industry.  Unftxrtunately, 
every  worker  who  comes  seeking  a  }ob  does 
not  find  one.  That's  when  the  talk  starts 
about  the  outsiders  who  are  c<xning  into  a 
community  to  get  on  relief. 

Let's  be  clear  aboxtt  one  thing— people  Just 
dont  go  where  they  dont  think  they  wUl 
be  better  off.  Nor  do  they  come  to  get  on 
reUef.  They  come  to  work.  They  uproot 
themselves,  leaving  behind  friends,  relatives, 
and  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  in  the 
hope  that  in  another  community  they  will 
find  employment  at  decent  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Frequently,  the  specific 
cause  of  their  migration  is  a  poster  or  a  hand- 
bill or  a  newspaper  ad  telling  In  glowing 
terms  of  the  Job  opportunities  In  a  given 
place  and  with  a  given  company.  Frequently, 
representatives  of  lnd\istry  and  employment 
agencies  encourage  the  migration  of  workers 
from  rural  to  industrial  communities.  Once 
the  worker  and  his  family  arrive  In  the  new 
community  they  are  on  ^elr  own.  If  the 
breadwinner  Is  lucky  enough  to  land  a  Job. 
everything  is  fine.  If  he  does  not,  then  he 
Is  among  the  dl«poesessed  of  the  land.  He 
frequently  has  no  legal  settlement  and  there- 
fore Is  Ineligible  for  even  a  meager  public- 
assistance  grant.  In  a  word,  the  worker  Is 
frequently  made  to  shoulder  the  total  ooet 
of  industry's  IrreeponslblUty  in  recruiting  its 
manpower. 

The  residence  laws  are  odious  to  organ- 
ised labor  for  another  compelling  reason. 
Workers,  like  all  others  In  America,  have 
always  felt  free  to  move  on  to  some  new 
place.  This  Is  part  of  the  drama  of  our  not- 
tbo-dlstant  past.  This  Is  part  of  oxir  demo- 
cratic heritage.  The  restrictions  on  free 
movement  Inherent  In  residence  laws  are 
harmful  both  to  the  individual  and  to  so- 
ciety. Moreover,  they  create  a  distinction 
among  citizens  which  is  biased  against  the 
economically  disadvantaged.  Our  concept  of 
democracy  has  room  for  only  one  class  of 
citizenship — first-class  citizenship. 

It  might  be  well  for  \u  to  restate  in  broad 
terms  some  objectives  of  the  American  labor 
movement. 

First,  labor  wants  gainful  and  full  em- 
ployment. There  Is  no  substitute  for  steady 
work  at  a  living,  saving  wage  under  safe  and 
human  working  conditions. 

Second,  we  believe  that  iinderplnning  our 
efforts  for  full  employment  must  be  a  broad 
social-Insurance  system  which  wiU  offer  pro- 
tection to  the  aged,  the  widow,  the  depend- 
ent child,  the  disabled,  the  sick,  and  the  un- 
employed. This  is  the  Government's  re- 
sponsibility to  those  who  are  unable,  foe 
whatever  reason,  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

Third,  we  wiU  sui^xnrt  those  voluntary  and 
public-welfare  servloes  that  serve  hiuruta 
need,  and  we  will  Join  with  other  cltlaens' 
groups  toward  making  these  services  fulflU 
their  functions  more  adequately. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  publle-welfare 
■ervlces  should  be  available  on  the  basis  of 
need.  There  should  be  no  arbitrary  restrlc- 
ttoiM  based  on  race,  creed,  residence,  or 
dtlaenahip. 

Hie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  MH  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  CS.  3164)  to  amend  the  pubUc- 
SLSBistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  a  bona  fide  xest^ 
dent  of  a  State  may  not  be  denied  aasftsU 
ance  under  the  applicable  State  idan 
solely  because  of  his  failure  to  complete 
a  minimum  t>eriod  of  residence  in  such 
State,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pboxmikb,  was 
received,  read  twice  t^  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ATOMIC   ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, tor  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  to  permit  greater  exetiange 
of  military  Information  and  materials 
with  our  allies. 

This  bill  has  l>een  drafted  and  is  beinc 
proposed  by  the  administration,  and  w^s 
forwarded  by  a  letter  dated  yesterday, 
January  27,  1958,  from  Mr.  Straosg. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  the  Honorable  Caax.  T.  Dua- 
H.*M,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Dmuun  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  referring  the  matter 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for 
Cooperation,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
for  S4>pr(^riate  hearings  and  recommen- 
daticms  to  the  full  committee. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Elsenhower  asked  for  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  in  considering 
these  amendments.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Coo- 
gress  are  acting  promptly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  I  have  re- 
quested representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee in  executive  session,  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  January  28.  1958,  2  p.  m., 
Atcxnic  Energy  Commiasion;  Thursday. 
January  30, 1958. 10  a.  m..  Department  of 
State;  2  p.  m.,  Department  of  Defenie 
and  CIA. 

If  necessary,  further  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee  will  be  held  in  executive 
session  on  Friday  to  consider  the  bill 
further. 

I  plan  to  schedule  and  announce  imb- 
lic  hearings  also  on  this  bill  sometime 
within  the  next  2  or  3  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  this  bin  are  far  reaching  and 
are  directly  related  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world.  Since  the  proi;>osed  bill  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  late  yesterday  afternoon.  I  have 
not  had  sufDcient  time  to  review  it  In 
detalL  I  Introduce  it  at  this  time  in  or- 
der that  It  may  receive  early  consider- 
ation. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  my  subcommittee,  and  aU 
ttte  monliers  of  the  full  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  will  study  all  ttie 
matters  raised  by  this  bill  very  care- 
fully and  will  make  a  full  report  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  floor  debate.  In  order 
that  all  Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  the 
public  may  know  the  purpose  of  the  taUlt 
I  Bsk  imanimous  consent  to  have  prlntad 
In  the  Rsoou  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  dated  Jantiary  27.  1958.  from  Mr. 
Strauss  to  Mr.  Duxham  together  with 
annex  A  and  annex  B  to  the  letter. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bin  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and  at- 
tachments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  S16S)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pastorx,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  letter  and  attachments  presented 
by  Mr.  Pastobx  are  as  follows: 

UmncD  States 
Atomic  Emxrgt  Coiucissiow, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  27, 1958. 
Bom.  Casi.  T.  Dusham. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 
DCAB  Mr.  Dusham:  In  the  President's 
meeting  with  CongreEsional  leaders  on  De- 
eember  3.  1957,  the  major  aspects  of  the 
President's  proposed  legislative  program  for 
the  forthcoming  session  of  Congress  were 
outlined.  During  this  meeting.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  certain  changes  were  nec- 
essary in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  achieve 
desired  zxatlonal  objectives  In  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the  President  said 
that  a  most  significant  aspect  In  our 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
acting  alone  but  in  concert  with  a  world- 
wide community  of  friendly  and  peaceful 
nations.  He  emphasized  as  one  major  ac- 
tion Item,  the  necessity  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  enable  us  to  exchange  ap- 
propriate scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion with  friendly  countries. 

The  current  Atomic  Energy  statute,  en- 
acted on  August  30,  1964,  carried  authority 
for  certain  military  cooperation  with 
friendly  nations  and  regional  defense  organ- 
izations. The  statute,  drafted  at  a  time 
when  atomic  development  of  other  nations 
was  not  as  far  advanced  as  at  present,  wisely 
set  forth  certain  restrictions  on  the  degree  of 
cooperation  permissible. 

Since  enactment  of  the  1954  statute  the 
world  situation  has  changed  materially.  We 
have  been  made  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  achieved  a  significant  nu- 
clear mlUtary  capablUty.  Therefore,  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  act,  though  ap-  . 
proprlate  at  the  time  of  their  enactment,  are 
now  tmduly  restrictive  In  the  face  of  the 
present  world  situation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  permits 
the  communication  of  information  relative 
to  atomic  energy  in  the  fields  of  planning, 
training  in  the  employment  of  and  defense 
against  atomic  weapons,  and  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon  capabilities  of  po- 
tential enemies,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
such  cooperation  "will  not  reveal  Important 
information  concerning  the  design  or  fabri- 
cation of  the  nuclear  components  of  an 
atomic  weapon."  Under  this  authority 
agreements  for  cooperation  have  been  ne- 
gotiated with  three  nations  •  •  •  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  and  AustraUa,  as 
weU  as  with  NATO.  The  act  also  permits 
the  commimlcatlon  of  Information  concern- 
ing military  submarine  propulsion  reactors 
and  military  power  reactors  and  appropriate 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  However,  no 
special  nuclear  material  may  be  furnished 
another  nation  for  miUtary  purposes  because 
the  statute  requires  a  guaranty  that  any 
material  furnished  under  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  not  be  used  for  any  mllltarv 
purpose.  '  ' 

The  cooperation  which  could  be  achieved 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  statute 
though  limited,  has  benefited  the  over-all 
defense  posture  of  the  free  world.  There 
is  now  a  need  for  broader  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  than  Is  possible  under  the 
present  act.    Such  broadening  of  the  pres- 


ent authority  would  permit  more  ben^clal 
use  of,  and  development  of,  our  military 
nuclear  capabilities.  It  would  permit  over- 
all more  economical  use  of  sclentlfl^  and 
engineering  talent  and  fxmds.  It  l^ould 
serve  to  increase  the  collective  preparedness 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  alUes.  i 
In  summary:  j 

A.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Asomlo 
Energy  Act  be  amended  to  permit  th^  fol- 
lowing additional  military  cooperation  when 
the  President  determines  that  the  attlons 
concerned  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  icom- 
mon  defense  and  security: 

1.  In  the  field  of  information: 

(a)  The  communication  to  frlendl  na- 
tions or  defense  organizations  of  additional 
design  Information  necessary  to  penn)t  es- 
sential training  and  planning  by  our  allies. 

(b)  The  conununlcatlon  to  frlendlf^  na- 
tions or  defense  organizations  of  additional 
atomic  weapons  design  Information  neces- 
sary to  make  any  delivery  systems  manu- 
factured by  our  allies  fully  compatible;  with 
oxu  atomic  weapons. 

(c)  The  exchange  with  friendly  nitlons 
of  Information  that  will  Improve  the  rfcelv- 
Ing  nation's  atomic  weapon  design,  de^lop- 
ment,  or  production  capability.  ; 

(d)  The  communication  to  frlendl#  na- 
tions or  defense  organizations  of  infarma- 
tlon  necessary  to  military  appUcatloiis  of 
atomic  energy  In  addition  to  weapons  or 
military  reactors. 

2.  In  the  field  of  materials  and  eiixilD- 
ment:  T 

(a)  The  transfer  to  friendly  natloiis  of 
special  nuclear  material  for  manufacture 
Into  atomic  weapons  or  for  other  ml  Itary 
uses  by  the  receiving  nation. 

(b)  The  transfer  to  friendly  nations  for 
mlUtary  applications  of  utilization  fac;  Utles 
(such  as  nuclear  propulsion  and  p  >wer- 
plants)   and  necessary  nuclear  fuels. 

(c)The  transfer  to  iriendly  nations  of 
nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  td  Im- 
prove the  receiving  nation's  state  of  Auln- 
Ing  and  operational  readiness.  T 

B.  In  addition,  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent Atomic  Energy  Act  is  recommended  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  special  nucleatf  ma- 
terials, particularly  plutonlum,  imder  long, 
term  contractual  commitments.  [ 

C.  Further,  It  is  recommended  that  sec- 
tions 142c  and  142d  be  amended  so  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  participate  in 
the  declassification  or  removal  from  the  re- 
stricted data  category  Information  which 
relates  primarily  to  military  appUcatloiis  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  recommended  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  are  attached  as  ann  tx  A 
The  principal  amendments  to  each  sci;tlon 
are  mentioned  t>elow  and  all  amendi4entB 
are  Identical  In  annex  B. 
A.  Amendments  to  section  144: 
With  respect  to  Increased  cooperation  with 
oiur  allies  In  the  field  of  Information,  It  Is 
recommended  that  section  144b  of  the  a  :t  be 
amended  and  new  sections  144c  and  14^  d  be 
enacted. 

1.  The  amendment  to  section  144b  ^  ould 
expand  the  areas  in  which  cooperatla  i  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  another 
nation  or  regional  defense  organization  may 
be  authorized  by  the  President  to  Indlude 
specifically:  (a)  training  of  personnel  id  the 
employment  of  and  defense  against  Other 
military  applications  of  atomic  energt  in 
addition  to  atomic  weapons;  (b)  evaluation 
of  the  capabUitles  of  potential  enemll  m 
the  employment  of  other  military  app^ca- 
tlons  of  atomic  energy  In  addition  to  atomic 
weapons;  (c)  development  of  compatlbw  de- 
livery systems  for  atomic  weapons;  and  (d) 
other  military  application  of  atomic  en#rgy 
Military  reactor  research,  development  or 
design  and  atomic  weapons  research,  dtien. 
development,  or  production  informaUoa  ari 
excepted  from  area  (d) .  » 
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3.  The  recommended  new  section  144« 
would  permit  the  Commission,  wheSi  author- 
ized by  the  President,  to  exch|mge  any 
atomic  weapon  information  with  an  ally 
provided  that  any  Information  communi- 
cated Is  necessary  to  improve  that  nation's 
design  or  production  capability  whUe  that 
nation  Is  making  substantial  ana  material 
contributions  to  the  national  defense  and 
security.  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  new 
section  to  promote  the  entry  of  sddltional 
nations  Into  the  atomic  weapons  Held.  Au- 
thority would  be  provided,  however.  If  any 
ally  had  made  substantial  progreM  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  weaponsTand  met 
the  other  requirements  of  the  actj  to  make 
uzmecessary  a  wasting  of  precious  ^  scientific 
talent  and  fxmds  by  such  an  ally  |to  dupli- 
cate weapons  achievements  already  avail- 
able to  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  Intended  by 
the  use  of  the  word  "exchange"  tbat  there 
be  an  exchange  of  Information  but  that  the 
exchange  need  not  be  equivalent  Ih  amount 
or  value,  or  that  it  take  place  simultane- 
ously with  the  receipt  of  information. 

Section  144c  also  specifically  provides  for 
communicating  design  Information  concern- 
ing mlUtary  reactors  to  our  allle^.  In  the 
future.  Information  on  military  reactors 
normally  would  be  communicated  linder  this 
new  section  rather  than  under  section  144a. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Ittrst  pro- 
viso of  section  144b  be  deleted,  fils  pro- 
viso prohibits  communication  dT  atomic 
weapons  design  and  fabrication  Information 
except  in  certain  specified  areas  |ind  then 
only  If  "in  the  Joint  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defbnse  such 
data  will  not  reveal  Important  information 
concerning  the  deisgn  or  fabrication  of  the 
nuclear  components  of  an  atomic  weapon." 
In  Ueu  of  that  proviso,  the  amendments  to 
section  144b  and  the  new  section  !144c  pro- 
vide that  the  cooperation  and  communica- 
tion could  take  place  whenever  the  President 
determines  that  the  proposed  cooperation 
and  the  communication  of  the  prctwaed  re- 
stricted data  will  promote  and  wlllfnot  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  thei  common 
defense  and  security.  In  ImplementaUon 
of  this  provision  it  is  not  expected;  that  the 
President  personally  will  consider  sach  pro- 
posed action  under  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation. Instead,  an  Executive  drder  will 
be  recommended  to  the  President  establish- 
ing procedures  whereby  the  President  would 
authorize  proposed  communications  only 
after  Joint  review  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Commission,  and  othta-  Inter- 
ested agencies,  and  would  authotlae  such 
communications  In  the  absence]  of  the 
President's  personal  approval  oniy  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Commis- 
sion agree  that  the  proposed  cooperation  and 
the  communication  of  the  proposed  f«strlcted 
data  will  promote  and  will  not  con^ltute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security.  T 

4.  The  recommended  new  section  144d 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  Preildent  to 
authorize  agencies  and  persons  otier  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  tie  Com- 
mission to  communicate  restricted  data  un- 
der any  agreement  for  cooperation  provided 
the  restricted  data  has  been  determined  to 
be  proper  for  communication  under  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 144a,  b.  or  c.  Thu  new  sectlin  would 
expressly  authorize  the  President  to  desig- 
nate another  Government  agency  rto  com- 
municate restricted  data  In  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  It  is  the  intent  that  Informa- 
tion transmissible  under  this  erlbsection 
would  be  only  that  specific  Information  de- 
termined as  transmissible  under  ;  secUons 
144a,  b,  or  c. 

B.  Amendments  to  section  91  (aeluons  oa 
and  123) :  i-«^««u«  w* 

With  respect  to  Increased  coopermtfon  with 
our  aUies  In  the  field  of  materials.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  a  new  secUon  91c  1 «  added 
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to  the  sot  and  that  sections  82  and  las  be 

amended. 

1.  Under  ths  rscommended  new  section 
Pie,  the  President  may  authorise  the  trans- 
fer, by  sale,  lease,  loan  or  donation  to  a 
friendly  nation  of:  (1)  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  to  improve  that  nation's 
state  of  training  or  operational  readiness; 
(2)  utilization  fadliUes  for  military  appli- 
cations; and  (3J  nuclear  materials  for  mili- 
tary utilization  facilities  or  atomic  weapons. 
Under  this  section  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons,  military  reactors  and  nu- 
clear materials  could  be  furnished  to  our 
applies  wben  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  program  approved  by  the 
President.  It  is  anticipated  that  under  this 
authority  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons might  be  furnished  to  selected  allies 
where  such  transfer  was  necessary  to  im- 
prove their  state  of  training  and  opera- 
tional readiness.  Nuclear  components  would 
be  retained  in  tlie  custody  oi.  ttx»  United 
States.  Military  reactors  oould  be  made 
available  to  oiir  allies  for  both  military 
propulsion  and  power  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, materials  for  military  reactors  and  for 
manufacture  Into  atomic  weapons  could  be 
made  available  to  our  allies.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  manufactured  nuclear  compon- 
ents of  weapons  could  be  transferred  under 
this  amendment,  nor  that  we  promote  the 
entry  of  additional  nations  Into  the  field  of 
production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

3.  The  amendment  to  section  123  removes 
the  requirement  (with  respect  to  transfers 
under  section  91c)  that  the  receiving  nation 
guarantee  that  materials  furnished  not  to  be 
used  for  weapons  or  other  military  purposes. 
However,  a  safeguard  In  connection  with 
transfers  of  materials  is  provided  In  that 
portion  of  the  recommended  section  81c 
which  states  "whenever  the  President  detsr- 
mlnes  that  the  proposed  cooperation  and  the 
transfer  of  the  proposed  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons,  utilization  facilities,  or 
source,  bsrproduct,  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial will  prooaote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
utu-easonable  risk  to  the  conunon  defense 
and  security."  In  implementation  of  this 
provision  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Presi- 
dent personally  will  consider  each  proposed 
action  under  an  agreement  for  cooperation. 
Instead,  an  executive  order  will  be  rec<»n- 
mended  to  the  President  establishing  pro- 
cedures whereby  ths  President  would  au- 
thorize proposed  transfers  only  after  Joint 
review  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Commission,  and  other  Interested  agencies, 
and  would  authorize  such  transfers  In  the 
absence  of  the  President's  personal  approval 
only  where  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Commission  agree  that  the  proposed  co- 
operation and  the  transfer  of  the  proposed 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  w«>apona.  utUi- 
zatlon  facilities,  or  source,  byproduct,  or 
special  nuclear  material  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  tv\TnTni\n  dcf«nse  and  security. 

8.  The  amendment  to  section  92  la  tech- 
nical and  Is  designed  to  exclude  actions  taken 
isy  the  Department  of  Defense  under  section 
eu  ss  ^p>«tM<*>rf,  from  the  prohibitions  in 
section  92. 

C.  Amendment  to  secticm  6S: 
The  amendment  to  section  66,  which  super- 
sedes legislation  proposed  to  Congress  last 
summer,  would  authorise  the  Commission 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  terms  up  to  16 
years  for  the  procurement  of  special  nuclear 
material,  particularly  plutonlum,  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States,  provided 
that  the  President  bad  approved  a  program 
for  such  purchases.  Plutonium  obtained  by 
the  United  States  from  foreign  sources  with- 
out limitation  on  Its  use  would  be  utlllaed  to 
the  military  advantage  of  the  United  States 
and  could  contribute  to  the  stockpile  of 
nuclear  we^tons  in  United  States  custody  in 
allied  eoiintrles.  This  amendment  would 
also  provide  a  means  for  the  United  States 


to  enconrafe  the  development,  eonstruetiaa. 

and  oi}eratlon  of  nuclear  powerplants  atirotul 
and  it  is  naoessary  to  accomplish  the  Com- 
mlsion's  objectives  with  teqteet  to  purchases 
of  foreign  reactor  products.  This  amend- 
ment would  authorise  entering  into  purclMse 
contracts  In  excess  of  a]H>roprlatlons  or 
funds  currently  available  only  when  It  is 
estimated  that  payments  under  a  contract 
to  be  executed  would  not  exceed  the  amounts 
received  or  to  be  received  from  existing  ar- 
rangements for  foreign  distributions  of 
source  and  special  nuclear  soaterlal  under 
the  act  plus  $200  million.  Etecelpts  would 
be  placed  In  a  separate  fund  and  remain 
available  for  purchase  commitments.  Such 
appropriations  as  may  be  reqiilred.  within 
the  authorization  provided,  would  be  re- 
quested from  time  to  time  If  this  t>ecomes 
necessary  to  meet  dlsbxirsements. 

D.  Amendments  to  section  143: 

The  recommended  amendments  Include  ex- 
panding sections  142c  and  142d  so  that  re- 
stricted data  relating  primarily  to  the  mili- 
tary application  of  atomic  energy,  rather 
than  prlmarDy  to  tlie  mlUtary  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  may  be  declassified  orUy  by 
Joint  action  of  ABC  and  DOD,  or  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  restricted  data  category  and 
safeguarded  as  defense  information  only  by 
Joint  action  of  the  AXC  and  DOD.  These 
amendments  are  consistent  with  the  in- 
creased military  usage  of  atomic  energy  for 
purposes  other  than  weapons  and  with  the 
action  taken  in  the  1954  act  to  give  the  TXyo 
a  voice  in  control  over  some  weapon  informa- 
tion that  is  primarily  of  military  importance. 
Any  additional  information  that  may  be  re- 
nsoved  from  the  re«trlcted  data  category  and 
safeguarded  as  defense  Information  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrleticHis 
that  arc  ai^licablc  to  restricted  data  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  transmission. 

I  believe  the  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  recommended  herewith 
would  make  possible  the  Increased  coopera- 
tion with  our  allies  that  Is  now  essential  to 
our  collective  security.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  I  reoonunenfl  its 
early  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lbwb  Lt.  Stsauss, 

Chairman. 

(Knclnanrss:  1.  A  bill;  2.  Proposed  amend- 
ments to  Atomic  Energy  Act  at  1964.) 

Anvix  a 

A  bUl  to  amend  ths  Atomic  Snngy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  55  at  tb» 
Atomic  S:nergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  55.  Acquisition:  llie  Commission  is 
authorized  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  special  nuclear  material  or  any  Interest 
therein  outside  the  United  States. 

"(a)  Any  purchase  contract  made  under 
the  provisl(»u  of  this  section  may  be  made 
for  such  perkJd  of  time  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  a  pro- 
gram for  purchases  of  such  special  nuclear 
material  or  any  interest  therein  is  approved 
by  the  President:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  contract  for  the  pxnchaae  of  sodi 
material  or  any  interest  therein,  other  than 
uranium  enridied  In  the  Isotope  U-235,  shall 
be  made  for  a  period  In  excess  of  15  years. 

"(b)  Any  ptttchass  contract  under  sabsec- 
tlon  (a)  may  be  made  in  excess  of  apprr->ria- 
tlons  or  funds  currently  available  where  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Commission,  at  the  time 
any  purchase  contracts  are  executed,  that 
amounts  paid  and  to  be  paid  under  pur- 
dMse  ooQtraets  win  not  exceed  8200  milUao 
plus  the  Mm"""**  received  and  to  be  reoelved 
from  than  wxleting  arrangements  for  distri- 
bution or  tranaf  er  of  souree  and  apmekaX  nu- 


<dear  material  pursuant  to  sections  M.  8*.  or 
91c  (3) :  aU  receipts  from  the  distrfbotlaa  or 
transfer  of  source  and  special  nticiear  mate- 
rial shall  be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  which 
is  iiereby  estabUsbed  and  which  ttomU.  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  Umltatlan.  for 
purrhasBS  under  this  subsectloa. 

"(c)  Any  contract  made  under  this  section 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  section  8708 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amewlfirt.  upon 
oertlficaticm  by  the  Commission  that  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
comnKm  deCcnse  and  security,  or  upon  a 
showing  by  th»  Cotnmlssion  that  advertis- 
ing Is  not  reasonably  practicable. 

"(d)  Partial  and  advanee  payments  may 
be  made  under  contracts  authorised  under 
this  section." 

Sac  2.  Section  91  of  the  Atomic  Snergy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  faUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  President  may  autlKirias  the 
Conunisslon  or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other,  to  cooper- 
ate with  another  nation  and.  ZK>twlthstaad- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  sections  67.  62,  or  81. 
to  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  loan,  or  donation 
to  that  xuttion.  In  accordance  with  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  program  apjuoved  by  the 
President-* 

"(1)  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomie  weapons 
to  improve  that  nation's  state  of  training 
and  operational  readlneas; 

"(2)  utlllzaUon  faclUtlss  tor  mlUtary  ap- 
plications; and 

"(3)  source,  byproduct,  or  special  nuclear 
material  for  research  on,  development  at. 
production  of.  or  use  in  atomic  weapons  or 
utilization  facintiss  for  miUtary  applica- 
tions, 

whenever  the  Prssident  determines  that  the 
proposed  oommunieation  and  the  transfsr  at 
the  propoeed  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomie 
weapons,  utUla^tkm  faelllttes  or  sooroe,  by- 
product, or  special  nuclear  material  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonsble 
risk  to  the  common  defenss  and  security. 
while  such  other  nation  Is  participating  wltb 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  interna- 
tional arrangement  by  substantial  and  ma- 
terial contributions  to  the  mutual  defense 
and  security:  Provided,  however,  TbaA  the 
cooperation  is  undertaken  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  into  in  accordance  with 
section  123." 

Sec.  3.  Section  82  of  the  Atomie  Knergy 
Act  of  1954.  as  anien<V>d.  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  92.  ProhH>ition:  It  ShaD  be  unlaw- 
ful, except  ss  provided  in  section  91,  for  any 
person  to  transfer  or  receive  in  intsrstate 
conomerce,  manuf^icUire.  prodvice,  transfss^ 
acquire,  possess,  import,  or  export  any  atomie 
weapon.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  modify  the  provlsiozu  of  subseo 
tlon  31a  or  section  101." 

Sue.  4.  Section  123a  of  the  Atomic  Xn* 
ergy  Act  of  1954,  as  smended.  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  123.  Cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions.— No  cooperation  with  any  nation  or 
regional  defense  organization  pursuant  to 
sections  54,  57,  64,  82,  91,  103.  104,  or  14& 
shall  be  undertaken  until — 

"(a)  the  Commission  or.  In  the  case  of 
thoes  agreonents  for  cooperation  arranged 
pizrsuant  to  subsection  91e  or  144b  and  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Dtf  enae  has  submitted  to 
the  President  the  propoeed  agreement  for 
cooperation,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions thweon,  which  proposed  agresment 
shall  Include  (1)  the  terms,  conditions,  duxa- 
tl(»,  nature,  and  scope  of  the  cooperation; 

(2)  a  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party  that 
security  safeguards  and  standards  as  set 
forth  in  the  agre«nent  for  cooperation  win  be 
maintained;  (3)  except  in  the  eass  of  those 
agresments  for  ooopsratloB  arranged  puimi- 
ant  to  subssctlcws  Ole  a  guaranty  by   the 
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oooperatlzig  party  that  any  material  to  b« 
transferred  punuant  to  such  agreement  will 
not  be  used  for  atomlo  weapons,  or  for  re- 
aearcb  on  or  development  of  atomlo  weapons 
or  for  any  other  military  purpose;  and  (4) 
a  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party  that  any 
material  or  any  restricted  data  to  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  agreement  for  coop- 
eration will  not  be  transferred  to  vmauthor- 
Ized  persons  or  bejrond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cooperating  party,  except  as  specified  In  the 
agreement  for  cooperation;" 

Sec.  6.  Section  142c  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19M.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  ease  of  restricted  data  which 
the  Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Jointly  determine  to  relate  jnlmarlly 
to  the  military  application  of  atomic  energy, 
the  determination  that  such  data  may  be 
published  without  constituting  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  shaU  be  made  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  Jointly,  and 
If  the  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  do  not  agree,  the  determination  shall 
be  made  by  the  President." 

See.  6.  Section  14ad  of  the  Atomic  Snergy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  remove  from 
the  restricted  data  category  such  data  as 
the  Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Jointly  determine  relates  primarily  to 
the  military  applications  of  atomic  energy 
and  which  the  Commission  and  Department 
of  Defense  jointly  determine  can  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded  as  defense  Information: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  such  data  so  re- 
moved from  the  restricted  data  category 
shall  be  transmitted  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  any  nation  or  regional  defense  or- 
ganisation, while  such  data  remains  defense 
information,  except  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  entered  Into  in  accord- 
ance with  section  144." 

e«c.  7.  Section  144b  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Commission,  to  cooperate  with  another 
nation  or  with  a  regional  defense  organi- 
sation to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
and  to  communicate  to  that  nation  or  or- 
ganisation such  restricted  data  (including 
design  Information)  as  is  necessary  to 

"(1)  The  development  of  defense  plans; 

"(3)  The  training  of  personnel  In  the  em- 
plojrment  of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  appUcations  of 
atomic  energy; 

"(8)  The  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies  in  the  employment  of 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy; 

"(4)  The  development  of  compatible  de- 
livery systems  for  atomic  weapons;  and 

•(5)  Other  mUitary  applications  of  atomlo 
energy,  except  that  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
category, restricted  data  concerning  re- 
search, development,  design,  or  production 
of  atomic  weapons  or  concerning  research, 
development,  or  design  of  military  reactors 
shall  not  be  communicated, 
whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
propxMed  cooperation  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  proposed  restricted  data  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
cxulty.  while  such  other  nation  or  organiza- 
tion is  participating  with  the  United  States 
ptirsuant  to  an  International  arrangement 
by  substantial  and  material  contributions 
to  the  mutual  defense  and  security:  Pro~ 
vided,  however,  Tluit  the  cooperation  Is  im- 
dertaken  pursxiant  to  an  agreement  entered 
Into  in  accordance  with  secticm  133." 

Sac.  8.  Seetion  144  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  anoended,  la  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  fhereof  the  following!  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  eooperation  au- 
thorized In  subsections  144a  and  1441^  the 
President  may  authorise  the  Commission, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  cooperate  with  another  n^itlon 
and —  j 

"(1)  to  exchange  with  that  natioi  re- 
stricted data  concerning  atomic  weapons: 
Provided,  Communication  of  such  rest^cted 
data  to  that  nation  is  necessary  to  improve 
Its  atomic-weapon  design,  developmeift,  or 
production  capability;  and 

"(2)  to  comm\inlcate  to  that  natioti  re- 
stricted data  concerning  research,  dei(elop- 
ment.  or  design  of  military  reactors, 
whenever  the  President  determines  tha^  the 
proposed  cooperation  and  the  communication 
of  the  proposed  restricted  data  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  while 
such  other  nation  ■:<  participating  wltl^  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  international 
arrangement  by  substantial  and  material 
contributions  to  the  mutual  defensoi  and 
security:  Provided,  however.  That  thi  co- 
operation Is  undertaken  pursuant  t«  an 
agreement  entered  into  In  accordance  with 
section  123." 

Sac.  9.  Section  144  of  the  Atomic  Emergy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection:  | 

"(d)  The  President  may  authorize!  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  persom  to 
commxmlcate  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pxirsuant  to  subsections  144a. 
b.  or  c.  such  restricted  data  as  is  <teter- 
mlned  to  be  transmissible  under  the  ai;ree- 
ment  for  cooperation  involved." 

Ankex  B 

Pboposxd  Amzkoments  to  Atomic  Enkso'  r  Act 
or  1954,  AS  Amemdko 

(Deletions  are  enclosed  in  black  brackets, 
additions  are  indicated  by  Italics.) 

Sec.  65.  Acquisition:  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  piut:hase  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  special  nuclear  material  or  any  Iniereet 
therein  outside  the  United  States  [wliihout 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  at  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon  certifica- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  such  actiOn  is 
necessary  In  the  interest  of  the  commott  de- 
fense and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  b»  the 
Commission  that  advertising  is  not  reason- 
ably practicable.  Partial  and  advance  pay- 
ments may  be  made  under  contracts  for  tiuch 
purposes!.  [ 

(a)  Any  purchase  contract  made  tmdel'  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may  be  made  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Commission  map 
deem  necessary:  Provided,  That  a  program 
for  purchases  of  such  special  nuclear  n^ate- 
rial  or  any  interest  therein  is  approved  by  the 
President:  And  provided  further.  Thti  no 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  stush  material  or 
any  interest  therein,  other  than  uranium, 
enriched  in  the' isotope  U-23S,  shall  be  fiode 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  15  years.  \ 

(b)  Any  purchase  contract  under  su^see- 
tion  (a)  may  be  made  in  excess  of  appropHa- 
tions  or  funds  currently  available  where,it  is 
estimated  by  the  Commission,  at  the  time 
any  purchase  contracts  are  executed,  \that 
amounts  paid  and  to  be  paid  under  purS-ase 
contracts  will  not  exceed  $200  million  plus 
the  amounts  received  and  to  be  received  from 
then  existing  arrangements  for  distribution 
or  transfer  of  source  and  special  nuclear  'ma- 
terial pursuant  to  sections  84,  54,  or  91e\{3): 
all  receipts  from  the  distribution  or  transfer 
of  source  and  special  nuclear  material  $haU 
be  placed  in  a  separate  fund,  which  is  hereby 
estahUshed  and  which  shall  remain  tJ^ail- 
able  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  tour- 
chases  under  this  subsection.  ' 
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(c)  Any  contraet  made  under  t)  U  wction 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  «e  rtion  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  upon 
certification  by  the  Com.mission  ttiat  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Commission  ttiat  tidvertis' 
ing  is  not   reasonably  practicably. 

(d)  Partial  and  advance  payments  may 
he  made  under  contracts  authorited  under 
this  section.  T 

Sac.  91.  Authority: 


•I      . 


(c)  The  President  may  authorize  t?ie 
Commission  or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other,  to  cooper- 
ate with  another  nation  and.  notmttistand- 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  57.  62,  or  81.  to 
transfer  by  sale,  lease,  loan,  or  donation  to 
that  nation,  in  accordance  with  ierms  and 
conditions  of  a  program  approved  by  the 
President —  T 

(1)  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomiti  weapons 
to  improve  that  nation's  state  of  training 
and  operational  readiness;  1 

(2)  utilization  of  facilities  for  military  ap- 
plications; and  I 

(3)  source,  byproduct,  or  spedm  nuclear 
material  for  research  on,  development  of. 
production  of,  or  use  in  atomic  taeapons  or 
uUlization  facilities  for  military  applica- 
tions, I 

whenever  the  President  determined  that  the 
proposed  communication  and  thi  transfer 
of  the  proposed  nonnuclear  parts  ^f  atomic 
weapons,  utilization  facilities  or  s<^rce.  by- 
product, or  special  nuclear  material  wiU  prO' 
mote  and  ufiU  not  constitute  an  unileasonabla 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and[  security, 
while  such  other  nation  is  participating 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  by  substmtial  and 
material  contributions  to  the  rni^tual  de- 
fense and  security:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  cooperation  is  undertaken  pwsuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  in  aocordknce  with 
section  123. 

Skc.  92.  Prohibition:  It  Shan  be  kmlawful, 
except  as  provided  in  section  91.  foiTany  per- 
son to  transfer  or  receive  in  interstate  com- 
merce, manufacture,  produce,  traftsfer,  ^  ac- 
quire, possess.  Import,  or  export  ai|y  atomlo 
weapons  [,  except  as  may  be  authorized  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  911  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  modify  the  provlsiona  of  sub- 
section 81  a.  or  section  101. 

Sac.  123.  Cooperation  with  other  nations: 
No  cooperation  with  any  nation  oi*  regional 
defense  organization  pursuant  to  sections 
64,  67,  64,  82,  91.  103.  104,  or  144  ahaU  be 
undertaken  until — 

(a)  the  Commission  or,  In  tha  case  of 
those  agreements  foi-  oooperation' arranged 
pursuant  to  subsection  91c  or  144b  and  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  submitted  to 
the  President  the  proposed  agree^nt  for 
cooperation,  together  with  its  recotunenda- 
tions  thereon,  which  proposed  agreement 
shall  Include  (1)  the  terms,  c^dltions. 
dilation,  nature,  and  scope  of  the  coopera- 
tion; (2)  a  guaranty  by  the  cooperating  party 
that  security  safeguards  and  standards  as 
set  forth  In  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
wUl  be  maintained;  (8)  except  in  the  case 
of  those  agreements  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  subsection  910  %  giiar- 
anty  by  the  cooperating  party  that  any  ma- 
terial to  be  transferred  ptirsuant  to  such 
agreement  will  not  be  used  fo»  atomlo 
weapons,  or  for  research  on  or  development 
of  atomic  weapons  or  for  any  otier  mili- 
tary purpose;  and  (4)  a  guaranty  by  the 
cooperating  party  that  any  material  or  any 
restricted  data  to  be  transferred  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  for  cooperation  ;  will  not 
be  transferred  to  unauthorised  persons  or 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  cooperating 
party,  except  as  specified  in  the  a  reement 
for  cooperation; 
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Sac.  143.  Claselficatioa  and  declaMlfieatlon 
of  restricted  data: 

•  •  •  e  • 

(c)  In  the  ease  of  restricted  data  which 
the  Conmilssion  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Jointly  determine  to  relate  primarily  to 
the  military  [utilization]  application  at 
atomic  [weapons]  eiurgy,  the  determination 
that  such  data  may  be  published  without 
constituting  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  shall  be  made 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Departznent  of 
Defense  Jointly,  and  if  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  do  not  agree,  the 
determination  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  remove  from 
the  restricted  data  category  such  data  as  the 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Jointly  determine  relates  primarily  to  the 
military  [utilization]  applications  of  atomic 
[weapons]  energy  and  which  the  Commission 
and  Department  of  Defense  Jointly  determine 
can  be  adequately  safeguarded  as  defense 
information:  Provided,  however.  That  no 
such  data  so  removed  from  the  restricted 
data  category  shall  be  tranrmltted  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  any  nation  or  re- 
gional defense  organisation,  while  such  data 
remains  defense  information,  except  p\ir- 
suant  to  an  agreement  for  cooperation  en- 
tered into  in  accordance  with  [sublaecUon 
144[b]. 

Sac.  144.  International  cooperation: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defence,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Commission,  to  cooperate  with  another 
nation  or  with  a  regional  defense  organisa- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
and  to  communicate  to  that  nation  or  organ- 
isation such  restricted  data  {including 
design  information)  as  is  necessary  to— 

(1)  The  development  of  defense  plans; 

(2)  The  training  of  personnel  in  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defenfe  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
•tomic  energy:  [and] 

(8)  The  evaluation  of  the  capabUitiee  of 
potential  enemies  In  the  employment  of 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  appUca- 
tions of  atomic  energy;  U 

{4)  The  development  of  compatible 
delivery  systems  for  atomic  weapons;  and 

(5)  Other  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy,  except  that  with  respect  to  this  sub- 
category, restricted  data  concerning  research, 
development,  design,  or  production  of  atomic 
weapons  or  concerning  research,  develop- 
ment, or  design  of  military  reactors  shall  not 
be  oommunicated, 

whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
proposed  cooperation  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  proposed  restricted  data  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 
while  such  other  nation  or  organization  is 
participating  with  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  an  international  arrangement  by  sub- 
stantial and  material  contributions  to  the 
mutual  defense  and  security:  [Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  such  cooperation  shall  Involve 
communication  of  Restricted  Data  relating 
to  the  design  or  fabrication  of  atomic  weap- 
ons except  with  regard  to  external  charac- 
teristics, including  size,  weight,  and  shape, 
yields  and  effects,  and  systems  employed  In 
the  delivery  or  use  thereof  but  not  including 
any  data  in  these  categories  unless  in  the 
Joint  Judgment  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  such  data  will  not 
reveal  Impnsrtant  information  concerning  the 
design  or  fabrication  of  the  nuclear  compo- 
nents of  an  atomic  weapon.  And]  Provided 
[further]  however.  That  the  cooperation  Is 
undertaken  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  in  accordance  with  section  123. 
(c)  In  addition  to  the  cooperation  author- 
ized in  subsections  144a  and  144b,  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  the  Commission,  toith 


the  assletanoe  of  the  Department  of  Defenea, 
to  eooperof  e  with  another  nation  and-" 

(1)  To  exchange  with  that  nation  re- 
stricted data  concerning  atomic  weapons, 
provided  communication  of  such  restricted 
data  to  that  nation  is  necessary  to  improve 
its  atomic  weapon  design,  development,  or 
production  capability;  and 

(2)  To  communicate  to  that  nation  re- 
stricted data  concerning  research,  develop- 
ment, or  design  of  military  reactors, 

whenever  the  President  determines  that  the 
proposed  cooperation  and  the  communica- 
tion of  the  proposed  restricted  data  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security, 
while  such  other  nation  is  participating  with 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  an  interna- 
tional arrangement  by  substantial  and  mate- 
rial contributions  to  the  mutual  defense  and 
security:  Provided,  however.  That  the  coop- 
eration is  undertaken  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  in  accordance  with  section 
123. 

(d)  The  President  may  authorize  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  person  to 
communicate  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion arranged  pursuant  to  subsections  144 
(a),  (b).  or  (c),  such  restricted  data  as  is 
determined  to  be  transmissible  under  tha 
agreenient  for  cooperation  inmlved. 


to  the  sender,  and  may  also  atop  iwy- 
ment  of  postal  money  orders  to  the  con- 
victed charity  racketeer. 

The  Congress  late  last  yelu:  enacted 
charity  legislation  to  apply  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Charitable  Solicitation  Act — Public 
Law  85-87.  This  bill  is  a  further  step 
in  the  protection  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen and  in  Federal  recognition  of  the 
fraud  in  charity  solicitations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3166)  to  provide  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  mails  of  mail  violating 
certain  State  laws  dealing  with  im- 
proper solicitations  of  contributions  by 
charitable  organizations  and  to  forbid 
the  payment  of  money  orders  therefor, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javxts  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ives),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


IMPROPER  SOLICITATION  OP  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS FOR  CHARITABLE 
ORQANIZATIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IVKs},  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  baclEStop  State  laws 
dealing  with  improper  s-^licitation  of 
contributions  for  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

Many  States,  notably  New  York,  have 
made  great  strides  ahead  in  protecting 
their  citizens  against  victimization  from 
unscrupulous  charity  solicitors.  How- 
ever, the  States  themselves  are  impotent 
to  guard  against  charity  "boilerrooms" 
operating  by  mail  who  move  from  State 
to  State  with  their  operators. 

Philanthropy  has  been  ranked  the 
Nation's  fourth  largest  industry,  follow- 
ing manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
wholesale  aiKl  retail  trade.  Americans 
contribute  between  four  and  five  billion 
dollars  annually  for  charitable  purposes. 
Yet.  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  I 
foimd  as  attorney  general  that  more  than 
$25  million  a  year  is  estimated  to  be 
siphoned  off  by  out-and-out  charity 
rackets.  On  this  basis,  charity  rackets 
may  well  take  as  much  as  $250  million  a 
yesur  from  the  public.  It  is  very  much  m 
our  national  interest  to  encourage  chari- 
table contributions,  and  our  Federal  tax 
laws  rightly  favor  it  as  one  of  the  fine 
expressions  of  a  free  society.  The  way  to 
encourage  contributions  is  to  give  the 
utmost  protection  against  fraud  and 
sharp  practices  in  solicitations. 

The  bill  provides  that  once  a  person 
or  organization  has  been  convicted  with- 
in the  past  5  years  and  subsequent  to 
passage  of  the  legislation  of  fraudulent 
charitable  solicitation  under  any  one  of 
the  existing  laws  in  26  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Postmaster 
General  may  stamp  "fraudulent"  on  mail 
addressed  to  the  violator  from  any  point 
Within  the  United  States  and  return  it 


PROPOSED  HOSPITAL  ON  ELLIS  IS- 
LAND. N.  Y..  FOR  TREATMENT  OF 
DRUO  ADDICTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  tht 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IVEsl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  authorizing  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  hospital  on  Ellis  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  especially  equipped  for  the 
treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  nar- 
cotics. 

Then  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
TMr.  Ives]  and  I.  Joined  by  our  colleague 
in  the  other  body,  R^resentative 
Akfuso.  of  New  York,  are  urging  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
make  such  agreements  as  are  practicable 
for  all  parties  with  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  in  order  to  bring  about 
this  highly  desirable  reform. 

We  point  out  in  our  communication 
to  the  mayor  and  Governor  that  it  is 
possible  to  devote  to  100-percent  public 
benefit  this  very  valuable  facility,  pro- 
vided suitable  arrangements  are  made 
for  its  operation. 

We  also  point  out  other  States  In  the 
Northeast  are  similarly  interested  with 
us  in  New  York,  and  that  this  represents 
an  interesting  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
state compsust. 

We  have  an  estimated  20,000  reported 
addicts  in  the  New  York  area — ^that  is.  In 
the  whole  complex  of  States  which  rep- 
resent that  area — in  addition  to  thou- 
sands of  unknown  narcotics  victims.  We 
feel  the  establishment  of  a  narcotics  hos- 
pital on  Ellis  Island  would  be  extremely 
humanitarian  and  would  present  a  very 
useful  opportunity  to  utilize  this  very 
valuable  piece  of  real  estate  to  the  great- 
est advantage. 

I  emphasize  that  nobody  knows  better 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ivss]  and  I  the  practical  problems 
which  are  involved,  the  expense,  and 
other  arrangements  which  need  to  be 
made.  We  only  lend  our  aid  to  those 
problems.  We  wish  now  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  we  think  everyone  is  acting 
in  the  desire  to  do  the  greatest  good,  tn 
terms  of  our  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
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in  this  whole  matter;  but  we  point  out 
that  oiir  desires  and  our  wiHingness  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  this  regard  will 
not  be  enough,  because  we  have  certain 
deadlines  to  meet  with  req?ect  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  under  the  law. 
Therefore,  we  must  activate  ourselves  to 
make  the  best  financial  proposals  we 
possibly  can  make  on  that  subject. 

I  hope  this  may  prove  to  be  a  model  of 
unpartisan  cooperation  in  the  way  we 
work  out  a  use  for  Ellis  Island  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3167)  providing  for  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  hospital  in  the  State  of  New 
York  especially  equipped  for  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ivxs).  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Laboi  and 
Public  Welfare. 


NATDRAIJZATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ADOPTED  ALIEN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nattn-aUzatlon 
Act.  as  amended  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  certain  specified  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  declared  exempt 
from  the  normal  rule  requiring  2  years' 
residence  for  an  adopted  child  in  this 
country  in  order  that  the  adopted  child 
gain  full  citizenship.  The  adoptive  par- 
ents exempted  by  the  amendment 
adopted  last  year  arc:  First,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces ;  second,  persons  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  or  of  an 
American  institution  of  research  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Attorney  General, 
or  of  an  American  firm  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  or  commerce  of  the  United  States; 
third,  employees  of  a  public  Interna- 
tional organization  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  by  treaty  or  statute. 

These  categories  of  Individuals  were 
in-ovlded  an  exemption  from  the  normal 
2-year  residence  reqtdrement  because  It 
is  often  not  possible  for  them  to  provide 
legal  custody  of  an  adopted  child  while 
resident  In  the  United  States  for  a  full 
2-7ear  period.  The  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment dictated  that  tb^  be  given 
special  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  tbia  time 
that  there  Is  another  category  of  indi- 
viduals who  should  have  been  Included 
In  this  amendment  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act.  I  refer  to  the 
missionaries  who  are  sent  by  our 
churches  to  bring  American  culture  to 
foreign  lands.  It  Is  quite  common  prac- 
tice to  provide  these  missionaries  with  a 
1-year  furlough  period  In  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time.  Because  of 
this  reason  they  are  vmable  to  complete 
citizenship  requirements  for  adopted 
children  in  accordance  with  the  general 
2-year  residence  rule. 

Mr,  President,  these  people  are  cultur- 
al ambassadors  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  being  spiritual  ambassadors  of 
their  chinvh  organizations.  It  is  fitting 
that  they  should  be  Included  in  the  ex- 
emption from  the  2-3rear  rule.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


allow  adopted  children  of  our  miBsion- 
aries  to  be  natm-alized  in  accoadance 
with  the  amendment  adopted  In  thie  first 
session  of  this  Congress.  f 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bm  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  reared. 

The  bill  (S.  3171)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  so  as  tp  per- 
mit certain  adopted  children  to  b^  nat- 
uralized without  complying  wltli  the 
residaM;e  and  physical  presence  reQuire- 
ments  of  such  act,  introduced  ^  Mr. 
THYE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  it  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  qn  the 
Judiciary. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  qt>N- 
STRUCTION 

Bfr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President^  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  and  local 
communities  in  the  financing  of  public- 
school  construction.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
consider  this  measure  and  the  growing 
problem  it  ia  designed  to  meet.  This 
committee  Is  under  the  leadership  lof  the 
able  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Rill]. 

This  bill,  which  is  modeled  to  a  large 
extent  after  the  bill  rejwrted  1^  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor last  session,  emphasizes  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  State  and  local  rfspon- 
sibility.  strongly  forbids  any  ^deral 
control,  requires  maximum  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  recognizes  that  the  emergency 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  *  tem- 
porary one.  It  provides  for  a  twiqimnm 
program  designed  to  give  assista|ice  to 
those  areas  in  most  critical  need  ot  help, 
through  matching  grants  totaling  $300 
million  a  year  for  5  years,  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  each  State's  school- 
age  population,  and  supplemented  by 
Federal  purchase  of  school  bonds  and 
loans  to  State  school-financing  agfncies. 
The  $300  million  figure  is  a  rockbottom 
minimum,  which  is  set  that  low  otily  on 
the  assumption  ttiat  other  pending 
measures  will  make  additional  funds 
available  to  o\ix  hard-pressed  sdiopls. 

Three  hundred  millloi.  dollars  ia^  quite 
obviously,  the  mtntmyn^  figure.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  should  be  more.    But  I  am  jlntro- 
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ducing  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  House. 

in  the  hope  that  In  our  eoncenttratlon  _       „ _^ 

today  on  icholarships,  which  I  4o  not  each  year  bc'def erred,  as  tllough  the 

really  think  represent  the  primary  need  overflow  children  could  stay  at  home 


short  140.400  classrooms  pan — that 
another  44,000  will  be  needed  next  year 
to  take  care  of  still  higher  enrollments — 
and  that  cinother  14,000  to  20,000  are 
needed  each  year  to  replace  outmoded 
and  obsolete  buildings,  flretraps,  and 
health  hazards.  School  enrollment  hav- 
ing already  increased  some  aO  percent 
in  the  last  decade,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  largest  increase  this  year  was 
concentrated  in  the  elementary  schools, 
a  warning  to  the  Nation  that  this  need 
must  be  met  for  many  years'  to  come. 
Already,  nearly  a  million  boys  and  girls 
are  being  deprived  by  the  classroom 
shortage  of  full-time  sdioc^lng.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  peld  back 
in  classes  of  unwieldy  size. 

In  October,  the  advent  of  the  vptjcn 
age  awakened  all  Americans  td  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  improving  our  edu- 
cational system  from  the  bottom  up. 
And  at  year's  end.  the  difficult  fiscal  po- 
sition of  the  State  and  local  author- 
ities— who  are  spending  at  tae  rate  of 
nearly  $3  billion  a  year  constructing 
some  70,800  classrooms  without  elimi- 
nating the  shortage — made  it  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government,  with  Its  far 
greater  as  well  as  more  efTective  means 
of  raising  public  revenues,  could  not 
avoid  its  responsibility  to  meet  this  na- 
tionwide problem. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  th^t  Ma^sa- 
chusetts  does  not  need  this  pfogram  so 
much  as  some  other  States.  But  I  am 
also  keenly  aware  that  Mas^ichusetts 
is  not  an  island  unto  Itself.  ai>d  that  its 
progress,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  and 
ultimately  its  survival  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  of  the  pub- 
Uc -school  graduates  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Similarly,  those  who  do  not 
send  children  to  public  acho0ls  have  a 
direct  stake  in  and  a  responsibility  for 
improving  the  educational  opbortimitles 
and  standards  of  all  citizens.] 

CAM  THS  PBOBLXlf  BS  DS^nOBDt 

The  President,  who  together  with 
other  administration  spokesmen  thor- 
oughly documented  1 3rear  ago  the  urgent 
need  for  Federal  action  on  thje  growing 
classroom  shortage,  has  decided  this  year 
to  abandon  the  school  construbtion  pro- 
gram. It  is,  he  asserts.  me|ely  being 
deferred  in  favor  of  a  new  pp8tq>utQik 
emphasis  on  educating  aeientitta. 

But  how  can  the  solution  to  a  crltleal 
I»t>blem  which  Increases  In  magnitude 


in  education,  we  will  not  lose  sliht  of 
the  necessity  for  developing  faeilin^  on 
the  public  school  and  college  levels, 
which  I  believe  in  the  next  10  years  will 
be  the  major  crisis  facing  education 


Since  the  school  constructloii  bill 
failed  In  the  other  House  last  yeir,  we 
have  had  additional  opportimltjes  to 
realize  the  urgent  need  for  this  prc^ram. 
In  September,  when  school  opened,  the 
classroom  shortage  was  obvious  te  even 
the  most  doubtful.  Enrollment  m  our 
already  overcrowded  schools  had  in- 
creased by  1.5  million,  to  a  level  qf  well 
over  33.5  million  boys  and  girls.  Official 
Office  of  Education  flgiu-es,  which  most 
experts  deem  to  be  on  the  conservative 
side,  showed  oiur  Nation's  schools!  to  be 


imtil  their  case  comes  up  for  tonsidera- 
tion  again?  The  school  population  1 
year  from  now  will  be  even  greater;  more 
old  schools  will  be  condemned,  obsolete, 
or  rendered  unusable;  and  State  and 
local  authorities  will  be  even  more  hard 
pressed  to  finance  additional  classrooms. 
Congress  cannot  ignore  or  forget  the 
classroom  shortage  by  deferring  action 
on  it.  We  can  only  worsen  it.    | 

MOBB  SCBOLAXSmPS  <Nt  MOBX  CMBBBOOMSt 

The  administration's  pro^^un  and 
other  new  proposals  in  the  fiod  of  edu- 
cation are  intended  to  increa^the  pro- 
duction of  American  scientist^  to  offset 
the  Russian  lead  in  this  area.  ]l  welcome 
these  proposals  and  share  thelrobjectlve. 
But  scientifically  inclined  sttidents  do 
not  spring  up  overnight  to  apply  for 
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special  college  scholarships  or  even  to 
receive  Improved  high-school  Instruc- 
tion. Additional  aptitude  tests  may 
Identify  more  such  students  but  they 
will  not  produce  them.  The  real  shap- 
ing of  the  scientific  mind,  as  Dr.  Teller 
and  others  have  emphasized,  begins  on 
the  grade-school  and  Junior  high-school 
level — ^before  the  student  is  12  years  old. 
according  to  Dr.  Teller.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  kind  of  careful,  thorough  instruc- 
tion that  suffers  most  in  an  overorowded 
classroom  too  Jammed  to  permit  any  in- 
dividual assistance.  It  is  necessJEUlly 
neglected  in  schools  operating  on  a  part- 
time  shift  that  permits  no  extra  effort 
for  talented  pupils.  It  is  the  kind  of 
instruction  that  is  not  usually  available 
to  students  collected  In  outmoded,  un- 
equipped, or  dangerous  classrooms.  It 
Is  not  enough  merely  to  increase  through 
scholarships  and  fellowships  the  number 
of  poorly  trained  high-school  graduates 
who  go  on  to  our  already  overcrowded 
colleges.  We  shall  not  measurably  im- 
prove the  production  of  scientists  at  the 
college  level,  in  short,  unless  we  begin 
at  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top. 

Moreover,  even  in  the  high  schools,  the 
Improved  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics expected  to  result  from  the  new 
administration  proposals  will  not  fulfill 
its  goals  without  additional  classroom 
construction.  Of  what  avail  are  new 
techniques  and  better  materials  In  a 
classroom  too  crowded  to  enable  concen- 
tration, too  unsafe  to  permit  various  ex- 
periments, too  unsightly  to  attract  good 
teachers?  We  shall  compete  with  the 
Russians  In  science  education  at  the 
graduate  level  only  when  we  solve  the 
classroom  shortage  at  every  public-school 
level. 

Finally,  are  we  concerned  only  with 
the  production  of  scientists,  mathemati- 
cians, engineers,  and  foreign-language 
specialists?  Recognizing  our  serious 
handicaps  in  those  areas,  are  we  not  in 
equally  urgent  need  of  improving  the 
education  of  all  Americans— the  diplo- 
mats and  politicians  who  must  make  the 
hard  decisions  of  the  cold  war.  the  Judges 
and  educators  and  writers  who  must 
carry  on  the  American  way  In  Its  hour 
of  greatest  challenge,  the  citizens  of 
every  occupation  and  status  who  will  de- 
cide. In  the  last  analysis,  whether  we 
stand  or  fall  as  a  nation?  More  and 
better  educated  scientists  cannot  alone 
save  the  United  States  today.  All  Amer- 
ican education  Is  in  crisis.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  attacking  that  crisis  at  Its  roots. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  not  already  too  late. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time,  after  almost  10 
years  of  consideration  of  this  vital  mat- 
ter by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  ttiat  we 
enact  at  this  session  of  Congress  a  bill 
which  will  not  only  direct  immediate  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  mathematicians,  but  also 
will  improve  the  educational  standard  of 
all  Americans.  This  is  vitally  important 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  demo- 
cratic state. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3179)  to  authorise  Federal 

assistance  to  the  States  and  local  com- 


munities In  financing  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  school  construction  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  national  shortage  of  class- 
rooms. Introduced  by  Mr.  BIxknsdt,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1958,  I  Introduced,  for  myself 
and  other  Senators,  the  bill  (S.  3070)  to 
continue  the  special  milk  program  for 
children  in  the  interest  of  improved 
nutrition  by  fostering  the  consumption 
of  fiuld  milk  in  the  schools.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KunrOTl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauvcr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmirx]  may  be  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  the 
next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  l8  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEB  SERVICE 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Kkowlamd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  ilABrm  of  Pennsylvania 
be.  and  he  la  hereby,  excxised  from  further 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  SerTice. 

That  Mr.  Hobutzsll  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Senrloe. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  received  from  the  Advo- 
cate, the  official  publication  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  the  diocese 
of  Paterson.  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
State  of  the  Union."  which  appeared  in 
that  publication  under  date  of  January 
18.  It  Is  a  very  fine  analysis  of  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  published  in  the  body  of  the 
RscoM,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 


;  0TATB  or  TBS  Virxoir 
Thuraday,  January  9,  was  a  day  of  great 
personal  triumph  for  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
By  his  fine  appearance,  by  his  forceful,  alert 
deUvery  of  his  address  to  the  Congress,  by 
his  easy,  confident  manner,  he  gave  evidence 
to  a  questioning  Nation  and  world  of  his 
physical  fitness,  of  his  recovery  from  the  iU- 
nesses  that  have  recently  interfered  with 
his  normal  routine.  For  that  answer  to  a 
question  that  was  real,  though  rarely  asked 
outright,  we  congratulate  him,  and  Join  in 
the  deep  satisfaction  that  must  be  his. 

Far  more,  however,  than  the  state  of  a 
man's  health  was  at  stake  on  that  Thursday. 
For  the  man  who  spoke  was  not  simply 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  delivering  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  It  was  a  message  upon 
which  a  great  deal  depended,  becavise  it  was 


a  mesaage  given  In  a  time  of  d<mbt.  of  fe 
even  of  panic  on  the  part  of  •ome  faint 
hearts.  It  was  a  message  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  to  replace  doubt  with  knowl- 
edge, fear  with  confidence,  panio  with  cour- 
age. 

This,  we  beUeve.  the  President  did.  and  did 
weU.  It  was  a  message  which  created  oon- 
fldenoe  In  the  ability  of  our  Nation  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  the  present  time;  It  was  a 
message  which  provided  the  Nation  with  tha 
Inspiring  leadership  of  a  Chief  Bxecutive  who 
knew  weU  the  problems  of  the  day  and  waa 
prepared  to  cope  with  them. 

A  study  of  the  message  reveals  Ita  out- 
standing characteristic  to  be  balance.  It 
recognized,  for  instance,  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  military  and  scientific  advanoea.  but 
did  not  ignore  the  equal — perhaps  even  the 
greater — danger  raised  against  us  by  Oom- 
munlst  economic  psnetratiaii  Into  many 
areas  of  the  globe. 

While  the  President  realistically  — ieseerl 
the  Soviet  threat  as  "total  cold  war."  he 
recognized  that  we  must  in  return  "wage 
total  p:ace,"  utilizing  to  the  utmost  "the 
spiritual,  military,  and  economic  strength"  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  did  not  minimise  the  So- 
viet military  threat:  neither  did  he  under- 
estimate our  own  mUltary  altuatlon,  with 
powerful  armaments  still  capable  of  deter- 
ring Soviet  aggression,  and  soon  to  be  aug- 
mented with  still  more  advanced  weapons; 
with  friendly  nations  of  free  men  as  our 
allies,  as  against  the  captive  and  sullen  na- 
tions that  make  up  the  Soviet  system  of 
alliances. 

The  President's  message.  whQe  asserting 
th9  present  adequacy  of  OMt  military  forces, 
emphasized  the  \irgent  need  of  increased  de- 
fense efforts,  including  the  elimination  of 
"harmful  rivalries'*  among  the  branches 
of  our  Military  Establishment,  and  making 
the  fullest  use  of  the  versatility  and  Intel- 
ligence of  our  free  workers,  the  Imagina- 
tiveness and  resourcefulness  of  our  busi- 
nessmen, the  adaptability  of  our  economla 
system. 

In  urging  the  necessity  tit  a  bllUon  dollar 
Federal  expenditure  for  improvementa  In 
education  and  sclentlOc  research.  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower gave  assurance  of  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  local  control  of  education* 
and  for  the  avoidance  of  xindue  stress  on 
the  physical  sciences  at  the  expense  of  other 
branches  of  learning.  He  bespoke  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role  of  private  Industry, 
schools,  and  colleges — and  resurrected  from 
the  dim  past  the  figure  of  the  student  with 
his  bag  of  books  and  his  homework. 

WhUe  assuring  the  Nation  that  aU  neces- 
sary military,  educational,  mutual  aid.  and 
otb9r  expenditures  will  be  made,  the  PrMl- 
dent  pledged  redtietion  of  aU  nonessential 
spending.  Only  thus  can  our  economy  sur- 
vive: only  thus  can  we  frustrate  the  oft- 
repeated  prophecy  of  the  Communists  that 
America  wUl  be  led  to  spend  Itself  Into  ruin. 
In  his  call  to  all  other  people,  especially 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  unite  In  the 
performance  of  great  works  for  peace,  the 
President  was  looking  beyond  the  purely  mU- 
ltary or  economic;  he  was  opening  up  the 
happy  vista  of  a  future  In  which  aU  men  of 
aU  nations  will  work  together  to  conquer 
war,  hunger,  disease,  and  thus  to  improve  th* 
earthly  lot  of  all  men  of  all  nations. 

One  sad  feature  of  Imbalance  marked  the 
President's  address,  an  imbalance  q\iite  unex- 
pected in  a  message  of  ruch  importance.  Far 
too  much  space  was  devoted  to  what  we,  our 
people  and  our  allies,  can  do;  far  too  little 
reference  was  made  to  our  need  of  the  guid- 
ance and  power  of  Almighty  Ood.  Let  this 
be  our  role  now — ^to  make  up  for  this  neglect 
by  our  prayers  and  sacriflcas,  to  assist  our 
President  by  bringing  Ood  Into  our  every 
enterprise  as  we  buckle  down  to  the  defense 
of  our  way  (may  It  always  be  Ood'a  way) 
of  life. 
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ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  FACZNQ  BID- 
DiEFORD  AND  SACO.  MAINE 

B^.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  the  Jaira- 
ary  1958  Issue  of  Textile  Labor  contains 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "A  Tale  at 
Two  Cities."  written  by  Burt  Beck.  The 
article  deaeribes  the  economic  problema 
facing  the  twin  cities  of  Biddeford  and 
Saco,  In  the  State  of  Maine,  and  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  cases  I  know  for 
speedy  enactment  of  area-assistance 
legislation  to  help  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  which  cannot  solve  their 
own  chronic  unemployment  problems. 
T^e  need  for  enactment  of  an  area- 
assistance  program  is  urgent.  I  should 
like  particularly  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  who 
are  members  of  the  Production  and  Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee,  which  cur- 
rently has  all  of  the  area-assistance  bills 
pending  before  it. 

I  ask  uiianlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ck>NGUssiOMAL  Rbcord.  along  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Production  and  Stabili- 
sation Subcommittee  on  January  22, 
1958.  urging  early  action  on  area-assist- 
ance legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Tal*  or  Two  Czms 
(By  Burt  Beck) 

This  la  a  Btory  of  economic  disaster  in  one 
American  community.  It  happens  to  be 
about  tbe  twin  towns  of  BiddefOTd  and  Saco. 
In  Maine,  but  It  could  be  about  any  one  of 
tbe  hundreds  of  textile  towns,  mining  Til- 
lages, or  farm -machinery  and  ordnance  cen- 
tera  that  have  been  left  stranded  when  their 
prime  Industries  gradually  or  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. 

Tbe  twin  dtles  sit  astride  tbe  Saco  River, 
•ad  the  historic  falls  of  that  river  provide 
tbe  power  that  InltUted  the  area's  indus- 
trial development  more  than  S  centuries 
■go.    One  of  tbe  prime  industries  was  cotton 

When  Admiral  Perry  sailed  to  Japan  In 
1864  to  open  the  doors  of  tliat  country  to 
foreign  trade,  he  carried,  as  samples  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  products,  textiles  made  in  Bidde- 
ford. From  this  famous  textile  area  have 
poured  uncounted  millions  of  yards  of  textUe 
fabrics,  to  all  comers  of  the  world. 

TextUe  machinery,  shoes,  ships,  sewing 
marhlnea.  machlneguns.  bricks,  nails,  air- 
plane parts,  men's  collars — all  of  these  have 
been  turned  out  by  the  skilled  craftsmen  of 
Biddeford  and  Saco. 

Today  the  area  Is  rapidly  becoming  a 
deserted  vUlage.  A  typical  headline  In  the 
Biddeford  Journal  proclaims:  "Unemploy- 
ment In  Blddeford-Saco  Area  Takes  Jump." 

Michael  Schoonjans,  TWUA's  International 
representative  in  the  Blddeford-Saco  area,  is 
understandably  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion. To  Mike,  the  unemployment  flgiues 
are  not  statistics;  behind  each  number  is  an 
unemployed  worker,  in  most  cases  the  cliief 
breadwinner  of  the  family. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  said  Mike,  "^e  had  7.000 
members  In  the  Blddeford-Saco  Joint  board. 
Today,  we  have  less  than  3,500.  The  decline 
in  textile  manufaetorlng  also  hits  all  tbe 
other  workers  in  town." 

For  concrete  evidence  of  this,  It  took  only 
a  visit  to  the  Biddeford  office  of  the  Maine 
employment  security  conunlsslon  and  a  taiif 
with  Manager  Francis  M.  Coug^illn. 

Tbe  last  week  for  which  be  bad  figrtres  at 
the  time  of  this  Interview,  was  the  week  end- 
ing December  14.  1967.    The  report  showed 


that  there  were  1.252  claims  for  uneiiiploy- 
ment  benefits,  and  what  was  evenTmore 
alarming,  661  people  bad  already  exhausted 
their  benefits  and  were  consequently  in- 
eligible for  further  compensation  until  \i^vll. 

Unemployment  in  Biddeford -Saco  has  not 
increased  graduaUy.  Only  a  few  yeai»  ago. 
practically  the  entire  labor  force  was  em- 
ployed In  1953,  a  survey  of  10  of  the  larger 
employers  showed  that  9.616  men  and  women 
had  gainful  employment.  By  1956  the  figure 
was  down  to  7,836.  but  tbe  bottom  really 
dropped  out  in  10S7.  when  unemployment 
rose  22.2  percent.  For  one  thing,  the  Bates 
Mill  closed  up  and  over  1,400  jobs  were  lost. 
One  of  the  large  shoe  companies  shut  its 
doors  and  another  325  Jobs  went  down  the 
drain.  These  plants  did  not  move  away, 
they  shut  up  shop.  Only  one  new  industry 
has  moved  in — a  cabinet  manufactured'  em- 
ploying 30  workers.  , 

Biddeford  and  Saco,  Instead  of  the  hurtling 
communities  they  were  until  recently,  have 
started  to  take  on  the  characteristic*  of  a 
ghoet  town.  You  see  as  many  mea  and 
women  on  the  business  streets — and  mostly 
middle-aged  and  older  men  and  women.  The 
younger  people  have  left  to  find  Jobs  else- 
where. I 

Arthur  Maxwell,  president  of  one  #f  the 
lar2:est  banks  In  the  area,  is  confident  about 
the  future.  He  thinks  that  the  bottom  has 
been  reached  and,  although  it  may  teke  a 
few  years,  things  will  pick  up.  , 

"If  some  sort  of  plan  can  be  drafted  Ito  re- 
develop depressed  areas  we  can  come  through 
this  with  flying  colors.  It  will  takei  hard 
work,"  he  maintained,  "and  well  need  help 
in  attracting  other  industry,  but  we  cfui  do 
it."  I 

Most  of  the  dvlc  authorities  share  Max- 
well's cautious  optimism.  The  mayor  of  Saco, 
Peter  A.  Garland,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done  along  the  Ikie  of 
encouraging  new  Industry. 

"We've  laid  the  groundwork  by  startlbg  an 
industrial  development  conunlttee."  He  de- 
clared. "Now  we  need  help.  We're  coatact- 
ing  certain  manufacturens.  but  \mtil  these 
things  bear  fruit  some  of  the  assistanci  con- 
tained in  the  area  redevelopment  blU  would 
give  us  a  terrific  boost."  I 

The  outgoing  mayor  of  Biddeford,  ^Ibert 
C.  Lambert,  and  Carl  Swanson,  secretary  of 
the  Biddeford  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, were  also  confident  that  the  Qidde- 
ford-Saco  area  could  make  a  comeback. 

"We've  got  the  skilled  manpower,"  said 
Mayor  Lambert,  "and  we've  got  wonderful 
industrial  sites.  All  we  need  now  is  tbe  UUrd 
ingredient — industry." 

"Ova  citizens  have  their  roots  in  this  com- 
mxmlty."  chimed  in  Swanson.  "and!  they 
dont  want  to  move  away  unless  they  hatve  to. 
Fven  when  the  Iclds  leave  the  nest  to  find  jobs 
elsewhere  they  come  beck  as  often  as  fioael- 
ble.  Why,  on  a  long  hoUday  weekend]  most 
of  the  autos  have  out-of-State  license^." 

While  the  outlook,  according  to  tbe  offi- 
cials, has  Its  bright  side,  the  current  picture 
is  bleak.  | 

Item:  Many  mldtown  stores  held  'their 
year-end  sales  prior  to  Christmas.  Inst^d  of 
after  the  holiday  season,  as  was  ttie  kisual 
custom.  j 

Item:  For  the  first  time  in  quite  4  few 
years  the  Commxinity  Chest  drive  wli  fall 
short. 

Item:  Breaking  and  entering,  espejclally 
Into  food  stores,  has  now  become  a  fairly 
common  notation  on  official  police  records. 

Item:  City  welfare  aid  doubled  from  July 
to  November,  and  many  more  cases  were 
expected  by  the  overseer  of  tbe  poor,  Mrs. 
Annette  Gagne. 

"Right  now,  nothing  short  of  area  rede- 
velopment assistance,  as  proposed  by  S^iator 
DorcLAs,  will  help  us  and  other  depi  eased 
■ections,"  is  the  way  lOke  Scboaijana 
summed  up  tbe  situation.  "There  arela  lot 
of  people  here  who  are  too  yoxuog  to  die  an^ 


not  old  enough  for  social  security.     Tltey 

want  to  work,  and  this  sort  of  program  eoultf 
provide  the  work  for  them." 

jAwnaiT  42.  196a. 
Hon.  Patti.  H.  Doxtguub.  J 

Chairman.  Production  mnd  sitaMtfsa- 
tion  Subcommittee,  Senate  Banking 
and    Currency    Committee,^   Senata 
Office  Building.  Washington!  D.  C. 
X>KAx  Paui.:  Recent  sharp  Increases  In  un- 
employment in  my  own  State  of  Maine  and 
across    the   Nation    have   focused    attention 
once  again  on  the  grave  and  pressing  attoa- 
tion  existing  In  those  areas  of  our  country 
plagued  by  continuing  high  levels  of  \uiem- 
ployment.    In  periods  of  slackening  economlo 
activity  thes^  areas  suffer  even  gijeater  eco- 
nomic hardships.  j 

In  Maine  the  unemployment  sftoatlon  Is 
approaching  a  critical  stage  with  !a  7.7  per- 
cent Insured  unemployment  rate  for  tbe  first 
week  in  December.  In  the  comparable  period 
of  1956  tills  rate  was  4.7  percent.  jThe  Saco- 
Biddeford-Sanford  region  of  Malnf  has  been 
classified  as  an  area  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus by  the  Labor  Department  for  tnore  than 
a  years  and  In  the  past  year  tbe  dosing  of  • 
major  textile  mill  in  Saco  intensified  this 
already  serious  problem.  In  Decfml>er  tlis 
national  unemployment  rate  readied  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  with  maior  layoffs 
reported  in  practically  aU  basic  Industries. 
Under  such  conditions  the  chronically  dis- 
tressed areas  are  hit  even  harder  tt^an  before. 
No  one  can  seriously  question  tble  value  of 
a  program  of  assistance  for  tbaseldistrsssed 
areas  aimed  at  helping  them  atiract  new 
industries  and  thereby  boosting  embloyment. 
Since  this  problem  is  national  in  {cope  it  is 
well  within  the  realm  of  the  Federal  Govern-. 
ment  to  take  the  necessary  actloi).  Recog- 
nizing this  fact,  the  Eisenhower  atlmiziistra- 
tion  lias  proposed  a  program  of  asslstanes 
for  these  labor  surplus  areas  and  requested 
the  Congress  to  enact  it  into  law.  JLast  week 
the  President  in  his  budget  message  rei>eated 
his  request  for  Congressional  approval  of  the 
program.  You  have  developed  comprehen- 
sive legislative  proposals  in  tblg  problstn 
yourself.  j 

As  you  know,  I  was  an  early  sutiporter  at 
aid  for  distressed  areas  and  liave  continued 
to  luge  approval  by  the  Congress  of  a  domes- 
tic point  4.  The  bills  containing  all  of 
the  various  proposals  for  assistant  to  dis- 
tressed areas  are  now  before  youi  subcom- 
mittee for  consideration.  It  is  my  hope  tbat 
at  an  early  date  a  comprebensiT^program 
for  assisting  these  areas  wlU  be  reccanmended 
to  the  full  Banking  and  Currency  dommittes 
for  action  so  that  this  legislation  can  be 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  early 
in  the  present  session.  ' 

Sincerely  jrours. 

F*a>BBICX   O.   PAIIfS, 

United  State*  i  ieuator. 
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FRED  C.  REYBOLD  j 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, it  was  again  my  pleasure,  as  it 
has  been  on  numerous  occaslo^  In  the 
past,  to  attend  the  annual  wlnfler  meet- 
ing of  the  Del-Mar- Va  Press  Association. 
This  is  an  organization  made  up  of  edi- 
tors and  publishers  of  the  various  news- 
papers, both  weeklies  and  dailies,  pub- 
lished throughout  the  peninsula  which 
comprises  the  State  of  Delai^are  and 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia^ 

The  Del-Mar- Va  Press  AssocUtion  has 
been  meeting  regularly  for  about  4& 
yc»n.  and  the  gatherings  always  produce 
provocative  and  helpful  discu^ions  on 
tbe  broad  snbject  of  news  eartkmgt  and 
the  service  of  newspapers  to  ^leir  re- 
spective communities. 


At  the  meeting  this  past  Saturday,  the 
principal  speaker  waa  a  young  man  of 
S4  years  of  age  and  himself  a  newspaper- 
man of  much  merit.  His  name  Is  Fred  C. 
Reybold.  and  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  might  say  that  his  brother,  UL 
Gen.  Eugene  Reybold,  was  for  many  years 
the  distinguished  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
engineers. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
humor  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Reybold's  re- 
marks, and  felt  that  they  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  many  other  individuals  who 
read  the  Conghxssional  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  that  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  text  of  Mr. 
Reybold's  brief  address  be  printed  in  the 
RECotD.  together  with  an  editorial  which 
appeared  yesterday  in  the  Delaware 
State  News  entitled  "Newspapermen's 
Newspaperman."  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Reybold. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
•ad  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO.  as  foUows: 

Aonsxss  BT  Fkxo  C.  RrrBOU> 
Tbata  is  a  reason  for  the  publication  of 
every  newspaper,  conducted  by  proper  per- 
soms,    each    meeting   tbs   requirements    by 
varying  put>lic  tastes. 

I  find  it  impoasibls  to  lay  down  any  single 
rule  for  all  newspapers.  They  are  the  most 
thoroughly  individual  propositions  in  the 
world.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  all  lean 
one  way  or  another,  but  it  can  be  said  that, 
taken  altogether,  they  fairly  approzimato 
tbe  prevailing  styles  of  thought.  And  if  a 
majority  of  them  incline  to  support  sstab- 
Ushed  institutions,  it  is  beca\us  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  America  do. 

A  paper  should  t>e  a  i>erslstent  and  coura- 
geous champion  of  every  good  and  right- 
eous cause  and  the  relentless  foe  of  every 
evil  tiling.  No  newspaper  can  ever  be  suf- 
ficiently clever  to  fool  the  people.  There  is 
no  neutral  ground  lietwen  right  and  wrong. 
Tbe  best  that  money  can  buy  is  never  any 
too  good  for  your  resders.  Try  to  see  how 
much  you  can  give  them  and  how  little  you 
can  take  from  them.  Class  will  tell,  and  as 
has  Ijeen  said  a  tho\isand  times.  "There  U 
no  substitute  for  brains." 

A  newspaper  cazmot  please  all  readers,  but 
It  must  be  honest  and  fearless. 

First  of  all  a  newspaper  must  have  the 
respect  of  its  employees  and  nevrapaper  men 
and  women  are,  as  a  whole,  bonest.  fair,  and 
sincere. 

A  trif^y,  dishonest  newspaperman  is  soon 
found  out — and  it  ends  bis  career. 

The  day  of  romance  in  the  newspaper 
world  is  far  from  dead,  with  the  passing  of 
the  Benjamin  Franklins,  Horace  Greeleys. 
Charles  Danas,  James  Gordon  Bennetts,  and 
other  famo\i8  editors  whose  rise  from  the 
ranks  has  always  been  an  inspiration  to 
those  in  Journalistic  pursuits,  every  now  and 
then,  one  is  Inclined  to  think  that  those 
days — ^to  use  a  trite  plirase,  "Are  gone  for- 
«ver."  But  as  years  pass  cm.  it  is  proven 
that  the  pen  Is  mightier  than  the  sword 
today. 

Few  have  ever  stopped  to  estimate  what  it 
would  cost  to  publish  a  newspaper  if  each 
publisher  were  obliged  to  maintain  corre- 
spondents in  all  parts  of  tbs  world  and  pay 
the  cable  and  teiegn^ib  tolls  on  the  news 
sent  to  the  newspapers.  The  total  would  be 
-  so  large  that  no  individual  newsf>aper  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  expenaes. 

But  the  news  that  you  get  in  your  news- 
paper comes  from  all  over  the  worid.  And 
tbat  news  sbotdd  be  accurate  so  far  as 
possible.  We  are  indebted  in  a  great  part 
to  tbe  Associated  Press  and  Uw  United 
in  giving  us  tbat  news. 


Ttiere  are  Dkore  than  3.300  members  and 

subscribers  to  the  services  ot  the  Assoclat^urt 
Press,  and  tlie  United  Press  Association  is 
serving  3.329  newspapers  and  2,061  radio 
stations. 

I  challenge  any  man  In  tbs  world  to  show 
tbat  any  item  of  news  sent  oat  by  tbe  Asso- 
ciated Press  baa  l>een  doctored  or  distorted 
for  personal  interests.  There  may  i>e  errors, 
news  may  Im  dishonestly  reported  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  representatives,  but  so  far  as 
the  Associated  Press  organization  is  con- 
cerned, every  news  story  is  carefully  scruti- 
nised with  the  sole  view  of  giving  unbiased 
Information  to  the  public. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  are,  of  course, 
supplemented  by  the  great  newspapers,  by 
cablegrams,  and  special  reports  of  their  own. 
The  news  should  tell  the  exact  truth  so  far  as 
possible.  I  know  all  newspapers  are  very 
careful  to  be  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  newa. 
But  despite  all  the  care  taken  by  those  who 
conduct  the  newspapers  to  keep  tliem  reliable 
and  honest,  there  are  many  persons  who 
question  tbat  reliability  and  that  honesty. 

One  time  Horace  Greeley  stopped  the  press 
of  ttie  New  York  Tribune  after  it  tad  printed 
one  copy  of  the  paper,  and  then  tbe  printers 
pulled  out  an  Item  from  the  forms  and  set 
In  another.  That  one  copy  of  tbe  Tribtms 
vras  wrapped  and  mailed  to  the  mother  of 
the  man  who  had  gone  wrong.  The  pa{>er 
had  to  print  the  story  of  his  wrongdoing,  but 
Oreeley  knew  his  mother,  and  that  mother 
cared.  Tliat  one  copy  did  not  contain  the 
story  of  the  man's  disgrace.  The  world  can- 
not always  be  so  considerate.  The  man  whose 
mother  cares  must  learn  to  care  for  his 
mother  enough  lo  let  her  read  the  papers  as 
they  come  out. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  battlefield  no  bullet 
ever  strikes  a  man  but  it  goes  farther  and 
strikes  the  heart  of  a  woman  somewhere. 

Of  course,  it  takes  money  to  run  a  modem 
newspaper,  for  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  the  newspaper  tnislness  knows  tbat  a 
newspaper  would  not  run  very  far  without 
money.  What  is  not  widely  known  is  tbat 
putting  s  paper  across  is  a  science  requiring 
real  genius.  The  man  to  do  it  may  be  one 
who  has  never  been  to  college  nor  written  a 
line  of  editorial  copy  himself.  He  must  have 
a  backbone  and  say  farewell  to  "friends." 
TIM  road  is  uphill  all  the  way.  Much  of  the 
burden  bearing  has  to  be  done  by  proxy  and 
a  rallying  center  created  for  a  bunch  of  loyal 
subordinates  who  will  stick  to  the  ship  and 
go  through  storm  and  stress  to  the  bitter  end. 
which,  when  reached,  is  sometimes  suddenly 
revealed  as  a  snug  harbor  inside  the  bar. 

If  Um  larger  newspapers,  however,  neglect 
any  field  of  public  interest,  competition  will 
be  resiuned.  new  papers  will  spring  up,  for 
the  public  must  and  will  be  served. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  personal 
Journalism.  There  is  no  man  big  enough  to 
arbitrarily  dictate  tbe  policy  of  any  metro- 
politan newspaper.  It  is  a  work  for  many 
minds  and  the  best  minds  that  can  be 
brought  together. 

The  way  to  run  a  newspaper  Is  tlie  way  to 
run  anything  in  business;  try  to  serve  your 
clientele  with  the  best  talents  and  be  bonest 
In  all  things. 

Every  pliase  of  endeavor  is  now  moving 
toward  amalgamation.  The  mounting  costs 
of  getting  cut  a  newspaper  today,  together 
with  the  rising  wages  In  the  mechanical 
department,  make  it  impossible  to  publish 
newspapers  in  big  towns  in  small  units. 

New  York  has  continued  longer  in  its  mul- 
tiplicity of  newspapers  than  any  other  big 
city  in  the  country.  Chicago,  tbat  once  had 
5  or  6  morning  papers,  has  now  returned  to 
2.  St.  Louis  with  4  or  6  at  one  Ume  finally 
came  down  to  2.  After  struggling  along  with 
3  for  10  ysars,  one  bad  to  go  by  tbe  l>o«rd. 
and  merged  with  the  other.  Now  in  the 
great  city  of  St.  Louis  there  Is  only  one.  The 
same  is  trus  of  Denver,  New  Orleans.  In- 
4lianspoiis.  Cleveland.  Detroit,  and  so  it  goes. 


TtMTS  srs  mars  Inaecmaeiss  tnncwspspera 
of  today  than  in  the  old  days.  The  tele- 
phone has  done  more  to  spoil  good  report- 
ing than  anytiiing  else.  I  always  tried  to 
get  my  men  to  go  out  and  talk  to  tbe  prin- 
ctpsOs  faoe  to  face.  Real  storlss  ars  brought 
In  by  personal  observation. 

Men  arent  really  trained  today.  Ttiey 
Ckmt  have  to  beat  their  way  up. 

I  wouldn't  trade  my  experience  for  any 
readymade  Job  in  the  world. 

No,  the  way  to  improvement  Is  forward, 
not  backward.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  be 
downhearted  over  the  prospects  of  Journal- 
ism In  America.  The  geniue  of  a  free  peoi^a 
will  not  let  it  wither.  If  we  read  aright  tba 
destiny  of  our  country  we  SbaU  coDtlnue  to 
be  its  chroniclers:  if  not,  betttt  men  will 
succeed  us.  But  in  any  event  tbe  prof  essloa 
goes  marching  on. 

Now  if  any  of  my  friends  here  today  ever 
expect  to  get  into  the  newspaper  field,  keep 
the  comers  of  your  mouth  turned  up  al- 
ways, and  ttiink  and  work,  work  and  think, 
and  read  tills  verse  from  Kipling  every  morn- 
ing: 

"And  tbey  adced  me  bow  I  did  It, 

And  I  gave  'em  the  Scripture  test. 
You  keep  your  light  so  shining 
A  little  in  front  o'  the  next. 

"They  copied  all  tbey  could  follow 
But  they  couldnt  oopy  my  mind. 

And  I  left  'em  sweating  and  stsaliag 
A  year  and  a  lialf  betilnd." 

Once  a  new8i>aperman — always  tbat.  Such 
is  the  alluring  fascination  of  this  worlc 

lUiankyou. 

[From  the  Delaware  Stete  News  of  January 
27,  1958] 

NSWSPArESMKK'S  NCWSPAPBSMAir 

Fred  C.  Reylxdd  Is  84  years  of  age. 
But  you  would  never  think  it  if  you  bad 
been  one  of  the  distlnguistied  guests  or  a 
memljer  of  the  Del-Mar^Va  Press  Association 
meeting  at  tbe  Dover  Hotel  on  Saturday. 

Reytxtld  was  the  main  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual convention.  And  the  talk  he  gave  mads 
us  realize  that  we  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  bs 
journalists.  Rich  with  humor,  filled  with 
well  related  remlnlsoences,  his  speech  was  aa 
inspiration  to  all  those  present. 

Starting  back  in  189S  on  the  PbiladelplUa 
Record,  this  native  Delawarean  soon  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  business  of  reporting 
news.  Later  he  came  back  to  Wilmington 
where  he  became  a  part  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Every  Evening  wliicb  later  merged  with 
the  Journal. 

What  was  most  interesting  alxnit  tbs  talk 
given  by  Reybold,  in  addition  to  tbe  anec- 
dotes which  he  told  so  well,  was  the  chal- 
lenge he  hurled  at  the  newspapers  of  today. 
He  has  real  faith  in  their  ablllly  to  do  a  Job. 
But  he  emphasized  that  the  Job  cannot  ba 
done  by  lazy  people  who  are  not  aware  of  tbs 
importance  of  what  they  are  doing. 

By  custom  his  talk  was  held  to  20  minutes. 
But  President  Dan  Tabler  was  able  to  get 
Reybold  on  his  feet  again  to  tell  a  fascinat- 
ing story  of  liow  he  covered  tlie  story  of  a 
ship  filled  with  refugees  from  an  earthquake 
in  Jamaii  a  coming  up  the  Delaware  Bay 
shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

One  part  of  the  talk,  which  Reybold  had 
prepared  for  deUvery,  was  on  how  to  run  a 
newspaper.  His  obvious  dedication  to  ths 
importamce  of  press  freedom  to  America  was 
trxily  impressive.  In  fact.  United  States 
Senator  J.  Allen  Fseas,  who  was  present  at 
tlie  meeting,  asked  for  a  copy  to  be  inserted 
In  the  CoNG&xssiONAi.  Rzcokd. 

Newspapers  are  Important  only  to  the  ex- 
tent they  do  .their  Job— of  keeping  the  dtl- 
eens  of  a  democracy  informed.  Reybold, 
with  his  four  score  and  four  yean,  gave  bis 
fellow  Journalists  great  inspiration  and  much 
to  think  alMut. 
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nils  gentleman  Is  •  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman. May  be  lire  many  more  useful 
and  fruitful  years. 


WHY  THE  FEDERAL  LCl'llsIRY  PRO- 
POSAL OP  THE  DIRECTrOR  OP  THE 
BUDGET  IS  FUNDAMENTALLY  UN- 
WISE AND  UNSOUND 

Mr,  NEU6EROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  state  for  the  Record  my  em- 
phatic opposition  to  the  recent  proposal 
of  Budget  Director  Bnindage  that  we 
rely  upon  a  Federal  lottery  to  collect 
funds  for  the  United  States  Treasury, 

This  suggestion  is  inherently  wrong 
for  three  basic  reasons,  in  my  opinion: 

Rrst.  It  would  tap  the  pocketbooks  of 
our  citizens,  not  on  the  fair  basis  of 
ability  to  pay  but  merely  based  upon  who 
was  the  victim  of  a  gambling  neurosis. 

Second.  It  inevitably  would  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  depend 
upon  a  similarly  imsound  method  of  fill- 
ing their  coffers. 

Third.  It  would  have  an  unfortunate 
impact  upon  the  Nation's  standard  of 
living,  because  many  of  those  pouring 
their  incomes  into  the  Federal  lottery 
might  be  the  heads  of  large  families  with 
only  limited  financial  means. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  a  form  of 
Federal  lottery  would  put  the  imprint 
of  the  United  States  Government  on 
legalized  gambling.  The  prestige  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  then 
would  back  such  a  proposal.  Once  the 
Federal  Government  had  endorsed  this 
kind  of  operation  for  raising  Federal 
revenues,  how  could  we  censure  any 
States  or  localities  which  followed  suit 
by  legalizing  slot  machines,  roulette 
wheels,  pinball  machines,  or  dice  games? 
Gambling  is  gambling.  How  are  we 
going  to  draw  the  line? 

Every  study  ever  made  of  legalized 
grambling  has  demonstrated  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  general  economy  of  the 
area.  Family  savings  are  drained  by 
men  who  cannot  resist  the  lure  of  a  lot- 
tery or  a  slot-machine  handle.  In  his 
book.  Gambling:  Should  It  Be  Legalized? 
Mr.  Virgil  W.  Peterson,  director  of  the 
famous  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  has 
shown  that  "gambling  is  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  the  people."  This 
makes  all  the  more  inexplicable  that  a 
man  so  highly  placed  in  our  National 
Government  as  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  would  suggest  the  collecting  of 
Federal  revenues  with  a  national  lottery. 
How  can  a  minor  hoodlvun  or  corrupt 
magistrate  now  be  assailed  for  voicing 
a  similar  proposal,  when  it  has  come  from 
an  office  as  influential  as  that  of  the 
President's  Budget  Director? 

I  am  disappointed  that  Percival  P. 
Bnindage,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  recommended  Federal  lottery 
bonds  to  help  collect  revenues  for  the 
Treasury  rather  than  proposing  fairer 
and  more  equitable  means.  I  would  have 
preferred  to  hear  the  head  of  our  Budget 
speak  out  in  favor  of  abolishing  deple- 
tion allowances  for  a  few  favored  indus- 
tries or  in  favor  of  reimposing  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  the  manufacturers  of 
armaments  and  munitions — a  tax  which 
the  Republican  national  administration 
unwisely  permitted  to  expire. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

So  that  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  familiar  with  the  unhappy  proposal 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Budg«t,  I 
ask  that  a  New  York  Herald  Trittmie 
article  of  January  27, 1958,  describing  his 
unfortunate  recommendation,  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcdbo, 
as  follows:  | 

BxTDGrr  Head  Sttgcests  Pideral  LoTtEBT 
Bonos — Wouu)  T.tke  To  Tap  GAMBt-iNO 
Monet   WrrB   Bonus   Issue;    Doubts  j  Ap- 

PROVAI.  j 

Washinoton,  January  26. — Percival  P. 
Brundage,  Director  of  the  Budget,  said!  to- 
day he  would  like  to  find  some  way  of  jtap- 
plng  the  money  Americans  spend  on  gam- 
bling. He  suggested  experimenting  wilh  a 
t>ond  Issue  that  would  bear  a  redemotlon 
bonus  for  the  lucky.  M 

Mr.  Brundage  made  the  conunents  onl  the 
NBC  television  show  "Youth  Wants!  To 
Know"  when  asked  if  he  thought  a  national 
lottery  would  solve  all  the  problems  of  keep- 
ing the  Federal  budget  in  balance.  His  ini- 
tial answer  was  "No;  It  would  not,  and  that 
besides  he  did  not  think  a  national  lotu  ry  a 
practical  proposal." 

bbuncage  explains 
After  making  this  remark  Mr.  Brun  lage 
paused  for  a  moment  of  reflection.  1  hen 
he  added:  "But  I  hate  to  see  all  the  b  sne- 
fits  of  the  gambling  that's  done  going  tc  the 
underworld." 

Pressed  to  elaborate.  Mr.  Brundage  a&lk: 
"1  wouldn't  mind  experimenting  wi«i  a 
bond   Issue    with    a   redemption    bonua^  or 
something  like  that."  | 


Then  he  laughed  and  added:  i 

"But  I  don't  think  the  Secretary  of  I  the 
Treasiiry  would  approve."  1 

His  apparent  reference  was  to  the  British 
bond  lottery.  By  this  system  bonds  are  pold 
to  the  public  at  $2.80,  each  of  a  short  redetap- 
tlon  period.     When  the  numbers  are  c^ed 


some  holders  receive  as  much  as  $2,800 
terest— others,    the   majority,   receive 
their  money  back. 

appbopriation  fears 
Bpeaking    on     the    present    budget, 
Brundage  said  he  feared  Congress  wlU 
propriate  more  money   this  year  than 
been  requested  by  the  administration, 
said  the  budget  Is  sound,  well  balanced 


in- 
only 


Mr. 

ap- 

has 

He 

_    ,  kind 

big  enough  to  meet  the  Nation's  defense 
needs  as  it  stands,  but  that  "Congress  may 
throw  some  money  into  specific,  earmarked 
areas  where  we  might  find  later  that  we 
could  better  have  spent  the  money  ^ae- 
where." 

Explaining  that  he  never  knew  6.  sclei  tlst 
who  was  eatisfied  with  the  amount  of  mc  ney 
provided  for  projects,  he  said  that  the  <  73,- 
900.000,000  budget  gives  ample  flexlbillt;  to 
take  care  of  emergency  defense  needs.  Of 
this  sum,  Mr.  Brundage  said.  $500  milllo  i  is 
to  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  explore  bnak- 
throughs  in  weapons  development.  Anol  her 
$2  billion  was  flexibly  arranged,  he  said,  to 
be  shifted  as  needed  to  any  defense  pro;  ect. 
Some  Senate  Democrats  have  said  they  In- 
tend to  have  $2  bUllon  earmarked  specific  illy 
for  missile  development. 

Mr.  Brimdage  reiterated  the  admlnls  ra- 
tlon's  stand  that  the  1959  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced without  any  tax  increase  and  that  ithe 
CTirrent  business  slump  is  not  so  serious  as  to 
cut  the  Government's  anticipated  rece 
below  budget  estimates. 


pts 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  AORlfE. 
MENT  PROVIDINa  POR  CERt4sN 
EXCHANGES 

Mr.    JAVrrs.      Mr.    President,    An- 
nouncement was  made  yesterday  of   he 


Janudry  28 

signing  of  a  tTnited  States-Sovlelt  a«ree. 
ment  providing  for  cultural,  ttichnical. 
educational,  and  sports  exchai^es  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  thd  United 
States  and  for  exchanges  in  radio,  TV, 
and  film,  subject  to  reciprocfl  veto. 
This  agreement  is  tangible  recognition  of 
the  basic  fact  that  peace  betw^  na- 
tions must  be  firmly  based  upod  under- 
standing between  peoples.  1 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  who  is  pres- 
ent on  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment him  and  applaud  his  initiative  in 
having  originally  suggested  tbe  mu- 
tuality of  broadcast  exchange  petween 
the  United  States  and  the  Sovielt  Union 
and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
CBS  telecast  last  year,  I  feel  that  kind 
of  action,  and  the  actions  of  others  of  us 
who  have  been  working  In  thfs  field, 
are  a  proper  basis  for  what  is  needed. 

I  have  mentioned  this  before,  land  my 
reason  for  calling  the  attentiori  of  the 
majority  leader  to  it  now  is  that]  I  think 
he  is  entitled  to  hear  our  thanks  for 
what  he  did.  and  I  express  the  hdpe  that 
we  in  the  Congress  may  also  mt^e  our 
contributions  in  this  matter.       | 

I  have  a  resolution  relative  to  ijhe  sub- 
ject pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  imagine  there  are 
other  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  all 
with  the  purpose  of  having  aflflfmative 
action  taken  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  executive  department. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  policy,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  think  through 
how  we  in  the  Congress  can  have  our 
weight  and  our  authority  and  prestige  in 
this  field  of  world  peace,  directly  leveled 
at  the  issues  which  involve  us  and  the 
Russian  people.  It  will  be  most  hdpful. 

I  respectfully  lay  this  matter  before 
the  majority  leader,  knowing  hlis  views 
on  the  subject  only  too  well,  andjcalling 
it  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ptst,  let 
me  say  the  Senator's  interest  and  en- 
couragement has  been  a  source  qf  stim- 
ulation to  me.  I  thank  him  for  his  most 
thoughtful  references  to  me.  I^recall 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  my  {visit  to 
the  great  city  from  which  he  comes  on 
the  occasion  when  I  made  certain  obser- 
vations. Naturally  I  am  very  bleased 
the  Senator  has  concurred  in  some  of 
the  views  I  have  expressed,  and  I  trust 
that  the  action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment may  be  in  keeping  with  some  of 
those  views.  T 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Sen4tor.  I 
hope  very  much  we  may  have  tht  earli- 
est possible  action  by  the  Commijttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  my  own  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44,  as  well 
as  other  resolutions,  which  will  place  the 
weight  of  the  Congress  behind  thi$  whole 
effort  toward  mutual  exchanges.  My 
resolution  applies  particularly  jo  stu- 
dents and  professors.  This  is  an  area  to 
which  the  President  referred  yesterday. 
I  hope  very  much  we  may  have  Congres- 
sional action  and  Senate  committee  ac- 
tion equivalent  to  the  very  distinguished 
proposal  of  the  majority  leader. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
idready  demonstrated  their  receptlveness 
to  giving  fair  considerations  to  what  the 
Russians  hare  to  say.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  millions  who  viewed  the  Khru- 
shchev telecast  last  year,  by  the  demon- 
strated appreciation  of  Russian  cultural 
offerings  in  the  arts,  such  as  pianist 
OiUels,  vloUnlst  Olstrakh,  and  by  the 
Bolshol  Ballet;  the  free  and  wide  circu- 
lation of  pronouncements  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers, such  as  that  given  the  December 
letter  from  Premier  Bulganin  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower;  by  the  acceptance  by 
American  newspapers  of  in-tourist  ad- 
vertisements urging  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who 
went  as  tourists  to  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  last 
year;  and  by  the  open  and  friendly  re- 
ception given  the  limited  number  of 
Soviet  delegations  visiting  the  United 
States  during  recent  years.  I  would 
hope  that  Uie  Russians  will  permit  "Visit 
U.  8.  A."  ads  In  Pravda  and  Izvestia  as  we 
have  in  recent  months  welcomed  sx^ch 
Soviet  advertisements  in  American  pa- 


The  Congress  Isist  year,  by  enactment 
of  section  8  of  Public  Law  85-316.  paved 
the  way  for  removal  of  the  nettling 
fingerprinting  requirement  which  had 
proven  such  a  hindrance  to  visits  to  the 
United  States  from  abroad,  especially 
from  areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  path  of  progress  for  peaceful  un- 
derstanding lies  before  us.  A  look  at  a 
world  map  will  remind  us  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  close  neighbor,  separated  only 
by  a  few  miles  of  the  Bering  Strait  from 
United  States  territory:  Washington  is 
closer  to  Moscow  by  jet  airliner  than  it  is 
to  San  Francisco  by  train  or  highway. 
Our  ties  of  peace  with  the  people  of  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  have  been  forged  by 
understanding;  Americans  working  and 
▼isiting  in  Germany  and  Japan  have  won 
the  confidence  of  these  nations  and  as- 
sured their  Intentions  of  peace  and 
friendship  toward  us  more  firmly  than 
did  years  of  war. 

But  the  Congress  has  a  role,  too.  In  this 
endeavor.  In  the  satellite  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Europe  lies  a  great 
reservoir  of  regard  and  respect  for  the 
United  States.  American  customs,  fash- 
ions, and  music  are  avidly  copied  by  the 
peoples  of  the  satellite  nations;  Ameri- 
can political  freedom  and  economic  prog- 
ress continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration 
and  a  goal.  Bonds  of  blood  and  relation- 
ship exist  strong  between  Americans  and 
Poles  and  Czechs;  Americans.  Himgar- 
ians.  and  Rumanians;  and  between 
Americans  and  others  In  the  Communist 
bloc. 

On  August  4.  last,  I  introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  44.  designed  to 
implement  the  reciprocal  cultural  ex- 
change jjrogram  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
of  Europe  under  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act,  particularly  with 
respect  to  student's  exchange  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Eisenhower.  This 
measure  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  I 
hope  for  early  action  on  it  by  that  com.- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
ratify  the   recently   concluded   United 


States-Soviet  agreement.  The  Congress, 
speaking  as  It  does  in  our  Republican 
Ck)vemment  for  the  entire  people  of  the 
United  States,  should  also  not  only  en- 
dorse the  stated  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment but  also  its  basic  objections, 
strengthen  them  and  open  the  way  for 
their  expansion,  when  desired,  and  of 
their  effective  implementation.  The 
physicists  speak  of  the  conservation  of 
matter — the  indestructibility  of  chemi- 
cal elements.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
conservation  of  ideas — the  indestruct- 
fMlity  of  man's  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  the  "pursuit  of  happiness."  It  is  we. 
not  commimlsm.  who  must  serve  as  the 
Inspiration  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
To  gain  appreciation  for  our  showcase 
of  democracy  It  must  be  viewed;  to  gain 
circulation  for  our  ideals,  they  must  be 
exported.  The  interexchange  agreement 
concluded  yesterday  after  2  years  of  ex- 
tended negotiations  marks  an  opportu- 
nity for  assuring  the  peace,  an  oppor- 
tunity which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
exploit  to  t^e  fullest.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  have  early  action  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  44. 


was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

We,  as  members  of  Twin  City  local  Farm* 
crs  Union,  axKl  dairy  grade  A  milk  pro* 
duoera,  have  voted  to  go  on  reeonl  as  op* 
poalng  the  parity  support  price  cut.  that 
Becretary  Ezra  Benson  has  propoaed  to  put 
Into  effect  on  AprU  1,  1958. 

CHBsnai  A.  PntctrsoK, 
FrttULent,  Twin  City  Local  No.  292. 
MiiUTi  KifOSP, 

decretory. 

Okxcok  TsAn,  Gkakck,  No.  687, 

Nptsa.  Oreg..  December  21, 1957. 
Hob.  Bichabb  L.  NxuBascsa. 

Waahiugton,  D.  C. 
Dx&B    Senatob    MKUBXBGxa:    The    Oregoa 
Tna   Grange   at   a   meeting  December    19 
went  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  subsidy  to  the  dairy  Industry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  B.  BuwcxwK, 

fiecrrtsry. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  the  mail,  in  recent  days, 
has  been  bringing  to  every  Senate  office 
a  steady  shower  of  letters  vehemently 
protesting  the  administration's  action  in 
cutting  the  dairy  support  price.  The 
farmers  who  produce  the  milk  and  cream 
are  generally  too  busy  to  engage  in  let- 
ter-writing campaigns.  But  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certainly  stirred  up 
a  campaign  when  be  announced,  in  De- 
cember, Uiat  beginning  April  1,  1958, 
support  levels  for  both  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  would  be  dropped  to 
75  percent  of  parity.  With  one  excep- 
tion, my  mail  contains  only  letters  of 
agreement  with  S.  2924.  the  bill  relating 
to  price  support  on  dairy  products,  in 
which  I  Joined  as  1  of  17  cosponsors  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Humphrey],  who  introduced  the  meas- 
ure. The  Individual  voices  of  dairy 
farmers  are  swelling  now  with  the  chorus 
of  farm  groups  whose  resolutions  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive.  I  am  sure  copies  of 
the  resolutions  are  also  tieing  delivered 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Benson.  I  urge  him 
to  study  these  protests  carefully.  I  hope 
he  will  thoughtfully  Consider  the  una- 
nimity of  the  opposition  and  rescind 
the  cut  in  supports  scheduled  to  become 
effective  April  1, 1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  body  of 
the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  local  dairymen  of 
Milton-Freewater,  Oreg..  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing held  January  9,  1958,  and  a  Decem- 
ber 19  resolution  from  the  Oregon  Trail 
Grange,  of  Nsrssa.  Oreg. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Milton-Frxewatkr.  Oreo.. 

JaritMTTf  10,  1958. 
Bon.  RiCHARn  X>.  MxnaxaaKR. 
Vntted  States  Congn^t, 
WMhington.  D.  C. 

Dear  8a:  At  a  )o4nt  meeting  at  Farmara 
Union,  and  local  dairymen  on  January  9,  It 


LET  US  BUILD  SCHOOUI 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  messages  sent  to  tine  Congress  by 
the  President,  the  education  message  de- 
livered yesterday  is  by  far  the  most  dis- 
appointing. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  poorest  excuse  of  a 
Presidential  education  message  that  has 
yet  slithered  out  of  the  White  House. 

From  the  very  first  sentence,  the 
President  virtually  apologizes  to  the 
American  people  for  interfering  in  their 
God-given  right  to  send  their  first-class 
children  to  second-  and  third-class 
schools. 

He  gives  national  security  as  his  ex- 
cuse for  the  Federal  Government's  tak- 
ing an  emergency  role. 

The  program  that  follows  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  penny -pinciiing  aclcnowledK- 
ments  that  certain  problems  do  exist  in 
education. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  Prerf- 
dent  refuses  to  claim  this  little  gesture 
as  his  own.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation.  and  that  he  approved  it.  Per- 
haps the  President  is  ashamed  to  claim 
the  program  for  his  own — and  he 
should  be. 

The  foremost  problem  the  President 
completely  and  deliiierately  overlo(dced 
was  the  vital  need  for  assistance  to 
States  in  school  construction.  I  say  it 
was  a  deliberate  oversight,  beeause  the 
President's  memory  is  not  that  short. 

Last  year,  to  his  1957  education  mes- 
sage, the  President  said: 

Of  all  the  problems,  one  is  most  critleaL 
In  ISteS,  and  again  last  year.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  ehortage  of  elassrooms 
In  many  communities  across  the  country. 
*  *  *  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
quickly  upon  this  pressing  problem. 

A  year  ago  the  President  said  class- 
rooms were  scarce,  and  he  remembered 
he  had  said  the  same  thing  in  1955  and 
1956. 

What  has  happened  In  the  past  12 
mcmths  to  cause  the  President  to  ignore 
his  own  warnings  of  the  past  S  yearsT 
I  do  not  know  what  caused  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  his  mind,  but  I  know 
nothing  has  happened  to  change  the 
critical  shortage  of  classrooms. 
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I  think  tills  year  we  must  reverse  the 
inrocedure.  Let  Congress  send  an  educa- 
tion message  to  the  President.  Let  us 
send  him  an  education  bill  and  demand 
his  si8matiu-e.  Let  it  include  the  mat- 
ters he  suggests  to  meet  the  national 
security  interest,  but  let  it  also  include 
a  frontal  attack  on  the  classroom  short- 
age with  a  Federal-aid  program. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  again  failed  to 
request  sufficient  fimds  to  permit  the 
school  lunch  program  to  keep  pace  with 
our  growing  student  population. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record  at  tliis 
point  my  letter  of  January  23  to  Sen- 
ator Russell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Janttabt  23.  18S8. 
Eon.  Richard  B.  Rttssxix, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
Comjnittee  on  Appropriationa, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mt  Dxak  Sknatos:  In  the  President's 
budget  I  note  that  the  request  for  the  whole 
school  lunch  program  has  remained  at  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1059.  despite  a  stead- 
ily Increasing  nvunber  of  children  of  school 
age.  and  an  Increasing  participation  of 
school  children  In  the  program. 

According  to  figures  furnished  me  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  there  wlU 
be  an  estimated  increase  of  American  school 
children  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1958  of 
3,142,000  more  than  were  enrolled  in  the 
fall  term  of  1956.  That  Is  an  Increase  of 
approximately  7.7  percent. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriciil- 
tiire,  the  participation  of  school  children  in 
the  school  lunch  program  will  rise  by  an 
estimated  2.145.000 — or  20  percent  more  than 
the  number  participating  in  the  fiscal  1957 
program. 

Yet  we  see  the  President  requesting  an 
Increase  of  only  one-fifth  of  1  percent  over 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1957,  and  no 
increase  whatsoever  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

It  is  simply  Incredible  that  the  President 
would  not  see  fit  to  request  an  amount 
which  would  permit  this  great  hiuianita- 
rian  program  to  function  at  least  on  the 
same  per  capita  level  as  2  years  ago.  The 
results  of  appropriating  only  $100  million, 
as  the  budget  requests.  wUl  of  course,  be  to 
cut  the  1957  program  by  20  percent.  More 
specifically.  I  am  attaching  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  agriculture  subcommittee  a 
discouraging  report  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Taylor,  the  director  of  the  Minnesota  com- 
munity lunch  program  detailing  the  severe 
cutbacks  in  Federal  assistance  to  Minne- 
sota's school  lunch  program  already  taking 
place.  Nvimerous  Minnesota  school  district 
superintendents  have  also  brought  this 
acute  situation  to  my  attention. 

In  the  interest  of  at  least  holding  the 
line  on  this  magnificent  program,  I  strongly 
urge  the  appropriation  for  this  program  of 
$120  million  for  the  fiscal  1959  program— an 
Increase  over  the  budget  request  of  $20  mU- 
lion. 

I  consider  this  program  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  farm  economy  and  of  critical 
Importance  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
o\ir  young  people.   Knowing  of  your  deep  in- 


terest In  the  welfare  of  our  farming  papu- 
lation, and  of  our  Nation's  school  chilven, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  everytl  lag 
possible  to  secure  the  subcommittee's  k«c- 
ommendation  for  an  Increase  in  the  bu( 
request. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HXTBERT  H.  HXJMPI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  my  colleagues*  attention  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
special  legislation  for  this  purpose,  (but 
I  did  wish  to  alert  them  to  the  fact  fhat 
I  have  requested  an  additional  amoimt 
of  at  least  $20  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  in  June  1959.  Surely  efery 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  wish  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  boost  the  progf'am 
back  at  least  to  the  level  of  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unaninlous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  poii*  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  just  recced 
from  Donald  H.  Dunham,  of  the  Ka- 
tional  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A^o- 
ciation,  supporting  my  effort  to  incrfase 
the  amoimt  requested  for  the  sc|loo1 
lunch  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ; 

RmHEMENT,  SAFETT,  AND  ' 

Insuramcx  Departmemt,         I 
National  Rxtsai.  Elxcthic     | 
CoopESATivz  Association,  I 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  27.  19$$. 
The  Honorable  Httbcxt  H.  Humphsxt, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.  { 

Dkar  Senator  Humphret:  I  certainly  ^h 
to  Indicate  our  stand  on  behalf  of  yo\ir  (kive 
to  restore  the  Nation's  school  lunch  progt-am 
at  least  to  the  level  it  was  operating  on 
year.    Our  association  is  truly  a  farm 

ization    representing    over    3    million      , 

farm  families.  We  are  contacting  Senjitor 
RussEU.  to  do  everything  possible  to  se^iire 
the  subcommittee's  recommendation  fori  an 
increase  in  the  budget  request  for  ithe 
school  lunch  program. 

I  consider  this  program  of  great  Im  lor- 
tance  to  our  farmer  members  and  the  <  on- 
tlnued  health  and  well-being  of  the  yo  wg 
people  of  our  membership. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Donald  H.  Dttnham. 
Department  Direetc  '. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  PI  ,0- 
GRAMS  IN  FIELD  OP  HEALTH 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presidi  nt, 
few  tasks  before  us  are  more  urgent  tl  an 
that  of  providing  adequate  appropiia- 
tlons  and  levels  of  pay  for  the  men  ind 
women  who  are  engaged  in  medical  re- 
search. Upon  their  success  depends 
whether  or  not  we  shall  find  ansvslers 
to  the  grim  riddles  of  cancer,  he^rt 
disease,  blindness,  and  other  plagties 
harassing  the  human  race.  , 

I  have  been  disappointed  to  note  that 
the  administration's  budget  does  hot 
recommend  increases  in  the  funds  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
although  the  research  demands  ij^n 
this  great  institution  are  larger  £ul 
more  numerous  than  ever  before. 

In  my  own  State  oi  Oregon,  great  ad- 
vances in  medical  research  have  b4en 
attained  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School,  at  the  University"  of 
Oregon  itself,  at  Oregon  State  CoUe  re, 
at   the   University    of    Oregon    Den  al 
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School,  and  at  other  Institutiox. 
public  and  private— which  receiv} 
Irom  the  National  Institutes  of  E 

In  the  Sunday  Journal  of  Port 
January  5.  1958.  my  views  on 

subject  were  developed  at  sul,  

length.  I  wish  to  thank  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  for  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  me.  because  of  the  critical  im- 
portance of  this  topic.  I  likewise  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  toy  col- 
leagues the  fact  that,  in  this  atUcIe  in 
the  Journal  of  Portland.  I  havetempha- 
sized  the  great  contribution  otade  to 
medical  research  generally,  and  to  tho 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  particular, 
by  two  Members  of  the  Senate  with  far 
wider  influence  and  prestige  than  I 
IKJssess.  These  Members  are  ttie  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  6mit»].  All 
of  us  in  the  Senate — and  indeed  all  mem- 
bers of  mankind  everywhere — are  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  effective  and 
persistent  effort  they  have  wagedlto  place 
at  the  disposal  of  medical  researchers 
the  funds  essential  to  their  Me-and- 
death  task.  Mr.  President,  I  asld  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  article  fitom  the 
Journal  of  January  5,  1958,  entitled  "$40 
Billion  for  Arms— Why  Not  $500  Million 
for  Cancer?— Let's  Halt  Cancer-^Now  - 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Ri^ohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows:  [ 

Forty  Billion  Dollars  roR  Arms— Wht  Not 
$500  Million  for  Camcxs? — ^L«i'»  Halt 
Cancer  Now 

(By  Senator  Ricbaro  L.  Vzuwuo  at) 
If  the  United  Stetes  Government' can  In- 
vest over  $40  billion  in  weapons  of  War.  why 
not  appropriate  a  stake  of  at  least  9^  mU- 
lion  in  the  war  against  the  most  merciless 
killer  of  all— cancer?  I  ask  myself  tills  ques- 
tion a  himdred  times  when  I  pour  through 
the  vast  volume  known  as  tho  President's 
budget.  I 

My  dominant  Interest  as  a  United  States 
Senator  is  not  in  public  power,  as  m*ny  peo- 
ple undoubtedly  believe.  It  is  in  a  alweeping 
crash  program  of  Federal  support  f<ir  medi- 
cal research  In  general  and  into  th^  causes 
and  possible  cure  of  cancer  in  particular  I 
am  most  proud  of  the  fact  that,  lb  the  3 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate  I 
have  had  some  slight  role  In  increasing  fimds 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  from  $21 
million  to  $56  million.  I 

Yet  even  this  sum  is  but  a  token.  It  takes 
$1  million  repeated  1,000  times  to  mkke  Just 
$1  bUllon.  While  we  will  spend  $10  bUlion 
on  naval  vessels  which  soon  may  be  Obsolete, 
we  invest  merely  a  fraction  of  thld  in  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

Americans  spend  annually  $15  billion  on 
liquor  and  tobacco.  They  pay  $27  billion 
for  automobUes.  They  spend  $3J2  billion 
for  TV  and  radio  sets.  But  for  caitcer  re- 
search their  Goveriunent  puts  up  c^y  $56 
million.  Consider  that  2 '/a  times  an  many 
people  died  of  cancer  during  World  i  War  n 
as  were  slain  in  action  on  all  our  wAldwlde 
battlefronts.  T 

In  1  year,  cancer  claimed  nearly  10  times 
the  number  of  Americans  who  perUhed  dur. 
ing  3  years  of  Korean  fighting.  At  tike  pres- 
ent frightening  rate,  40  mUllon  Aniertcana 
are  destined  to  have  cancer  and  approxi- 
mately 26  million  of  these  wUl  die  <rom  it. 

My  wife,  Maurine.  and  I  shaU  never  forget 
the  grim  but  stirring  day  we  spent  visiting 
the  Jimmy  Fund  Building  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Boston,  where  more  chUdreniare  be- 
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ing  treated  for  cancer  than  any  other  place 
on  earth. 

There  we  were  shocked  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Sidney  Farber.  the  great  pathologist  of  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  that  more  chUdren  un- 
der 14  die  of  cancer  than  of  any  other  disease. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  year  prior  to  develop- 
ment of  the  Salk  vaccine,  polio  killed  579 
children  but  cancer  took  3,761. 

Our  Interest  centers  now  In  the  verdant 
countryside  of  Maryland  near  Washington. 
D.  C.  There,  at  Bethesda.  a  stately  and  Im- 
posing hospital  towers  above  a  cluster  of  pil- 
lared buildings.  This  is  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  founded  a  decade  ago  by  our 
Oovemment  to  sponcor  research  into  the 
deadliest  diseases  which  plague  mankind. 

Seven  eeptavte  branches  comprise  the 
national  institutes.  These  conduct  research 
Into  extraordinary  cases  from  all  over  the 
land,  who  are  treated  investigatlvely  at  the 
huge  hospital.  Treatment  is  free.  It  Is  the 
most  elaborate  and  painstaking  which  money 
can  buy — money  paid  in  taxes  by  you  and 
me.  It  is  xmdertaken  in  the  hope  that  some 
discovery  or  breakthrough  will  be  attained 
which  then  can  help  to  treat  milUons  of  other 
cases  elsewhere  in  o\ir  country. 

The  national  institutes  also  sponsor  gen- 
erotu  grants  to  clinics,  medical  schools,  re- 
search laboratories  and  doctors  in  all  48 
States.  The  grants  are  approved  by  boards 
consisting  of  famo\is  medical  authorities  like 
Dr.  Farber.  Dr.  Irador  Ravdln  of  the  team 
who  operated  on  President  Elsenhower:  Dr. 
Shields  Warren.  Dr.  Stanley  Samoff  and  many 
others. 

Although  I  have  been  criticized  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  socialized  medicine  liecause  of 
my  active  support  of  the  national  institutes. 
the  basic  fact  remains  that  65  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  national  cancer  in- 
stitute are  earmarked  for  grants  to  non-Fed- 
eral investigators  or  private  institutions. 

For  example,  during  the  fiscal  year  1057. 
a  total  of  6.452  such  research  grants  were 
made  by  all  the  institutes  thrcu'^hout  the 
Nation,  disbvu^lng  a  total  of  $82,000,000. 
Oregon's  research  allotments  were  divided  as 
foUows  by  the  seven  major  categories  of  the 
national  institutes: 

National  Institute  of  Artbrltia  and 

Metabolic  diseases $149,623 

National   Institute  of  Neurological 

Dlseaces  and  Blindness 96. 704 

National   Institute   of  Dental  Re- 
search        82. 392 

National  Institute  of  Allergy 37.  728 

National  Cancer  Institute 210,  833 

National  Heart  Institute 106.  777 

National      Institute      of      Mental 
Health _      41.220 

This  compilation  will  serve  to  Indicate  the 
Impact  of  the  program  on  a  State  the  size 
of  OreRon,  which  contains  almost  precisely 
1  percent  of  the  national  population.  By 
far  the  bulk  of  the  funds  granted  to  this 
State  have  gone  to  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon school  at  Portland — a  totel  of  31  grants 
amounting  to  $475,108  in  value. 

Next  has  been  Oregon  Stete  College  with 
18  grante  totaling  $138,614.  University  of 
Oregon  at  Eugene  has  received  8  grante  ag- 
gregating $66,636,  while  all  the  Oregon  funds 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search have  been  assigned  to  the  University 
of  Oregon  Dsntal  School. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  grante  made 
to  a  single  project  in  Oregon  has  been  that 
for  $74,511  to  the  university's  medical  school 
for  a  study  of  tissue  culture  and  metebolism 
in  leukemia,  which  is  the  deadly  cancer  of 
the  bloodstream.  This  undertaking  has  been 
supervised  by  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Osgood,  head  of 
the  school's  division  of  experimental  medi- 
cine. 

It  la  typical  of  the  aUotmente  made  by  tha 
National  Cancer  Institute.  When  Maurtna 
and  I  were  at  limch  with  the  famous  re- 
searchers on  the  staff  of  ChUdren's  Hospital. 


we  learned  thetr  high  opinion  of  the  reaeareb 
qualifications  of  Dean  David  W.  B.  Balrd, 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Queen.  Dr.  Osgood,  and  others 
on  the  faculty  of  Oregon's  Medical  School. 
But  la  enough  being  done?  The  total 
budget  of  aU  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  present  fiscal  year  amotuite 
to  1241,183.000  This  seems  like  an  immense 
total  to  the  average  taxpayer.  Tet  contrast 
it  with  nearly  $8  billion  for  carrying  the  na- 
tional dect.  as  bllUon  for  the  E>epartment 
of  Agriculture,  that  $15  bUlion  for  liquor 
and  tobacco,  and  $3  billion  for  movies  and 
(ports  admlniona. 

As  these  words  are  written,  a  letter  comes 
to  my  desk  from  H.  J.  Rand,  president  of 
the  Rand  Development  Corp..  a  private  re- 
search organization.  In  support  of  my  bill 
for  $500  million  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Mr.  Rand  writes  that  h«  belleret 
a  major  breakthrough  has  been  made. 

"It  only  requires  money  and  time  to  ex- 
ploit this  breakthrough.  I  would  estimate 
that  four  times  the  amount  of  funds  could 
be  used  in  this  project  without  straining 
our  facilities.  A  major  amount  of  the  In- 
valxiable  time  of  key  research  personnel  is 
spent  in  fund  raising.  Even  work  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  is  being  retarded 
by  lack  of  fimds.  I  suggest  that  a  Senate 
Investigation  might  bring  these  facte  mto 
the  open." 

Dr.  Isador  Ravdln.  himself  a  celebrated 
Biirgeon.  has  said  that  surgery  and  X-rays 
may  have  reached  their  zenith  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer — that  the  dominant  hope  for 
a  genuine  dUcovery  now  reste  in  what  is 
known  as  chemotherapy  This  means  some 
compound  that  may  retard  the  wild  growth 
of  malignant  cells.  It  also  means  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  amounte  of  money. 

We  were  told  at  Children's  Hospital  that, 
a  decade  ago.  the  youngster  sviflering  from 
leukemia  survived  an  average  time  of  4  to 
6  weeks  after  diagnosis.  Now  survivals  at 
the  hospital  average  from  16  to  20  months. 
The  difference  is  caused  by  compounds  which 
retard  but.  alas,  do  not  halt  the  sinister 
disease. 

Dr.  Farber  told  us  that  some  30.000  mouse 
teste  annuaUy  are  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  such  compounds.  He  showed  Mau- 
rine and  me  samples  of  mice  in  which  can- 
cers have  been  planted  and  then  made  to 
disappear  completely.  aU  by  result  of  chemo- 
therapy. 

Unfortunately,  the  o(»npounds  retain 
many  toxic  prop>erties  and  cannot  be  risked 
on  human  patients.  "But  we  ought  to  be 
making  not  30.000  tests  a  year,"  said  Dr. 
Farber.  "but  300,000  teste  or  even  3  million.'* 
This  eense  of  urgency  lies  behind  the 
thinking  of  Dr.  Farber,  Dr.  Shields  Warren, 
and  others  that  Federal  cancer  research  funds 
should  be  on  a  continuing  basis.  By  this 
they  mean  the  money  should  hold  over  from 
year  to  year.  Budgete  for  cancer  investiga- 
tion, they  claim,  cannot  be  handled  on  a 
fiscal-year  basis.  It  must  be  known  far  In 
advance  that  funds  will  be  avaUable  for 
lengthy  programs.  Skilled  researchers  must 
have  some  permanence  of  tenure. 

My  biU  provides  that  the  sum  of  $500  mil- 
lion tor  cancer  study  shaU  "remain  avaU- 
able until  expended."  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  Is  to  let  the  medical  boards  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  know  that 
they  do  not  have  to  spend  the  money  at  an 
unwisely  fast  rate,  if  sound  proposals  for 
research  seem  lacking.  I  am  confident  that 
the  bulk  of  the  grants  would  contmue  to  go 
to  medical  schools  and  other  non-Federal 
outlete. 

Happily,  this  need  for  more  extensive  gov- 
ernmental financing  of  cancer  research  Is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  And  why  should  it  bef 
Cancer  is  no  respecter  of  polltieal  parties 
or  of  pocketbooks. 

In  my  efforte  to  expand  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  I  have  found  eom- 
plete  support  and  agreement  from  two  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  with  far  wider  Infloetiaa 
and  prestige  than  I  poesees. 

One  Is  Mrs.  MAaaAXXT  Cbasb  Sbotr  d 
Maine,  the  only  woman  Member  of  the  up- 
per Chamber  of  Congress.  She  has  lone 
argued  for  greater  encouragement  for  medi- 
cal research.  The  other  is  Listsx  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama, descendent  of  a  long  Une  of  Ulustrioua 
physicians  and  himself  named  for  the  noted 
British  surgeon.  Sir  Joseph  Lister.  Mrs. 
Smith  Is  a  Republican  and  Senator  RXLa 
a  Democrat,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  certain  the  s\im  of  $600  million,  ts 
be  disbtirsed  by  medical  researchera  in  pur- 
suit of  a  single  disease,  undoubtedly  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  money  to  a  dtlaen  struggling 
with  his  incc«ne-tax  return. 

Tet  Dr.  Queen  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  pointed  out  recently  that  tbs 
cost  of  cancer  in  Oregon  alone  each  year 
totals  $143  million  and  m  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington some  $217  million.  In  two  States  at 
comparatively  smaU  population,  cancer  thus 
ooste  over  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Today  we  look  back  with  compassion  oa 
the  era  of  the  frontier,  when  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  were  meet  of  the  time  fatal 
maladies.  These  diseases  now  respond  to 
vaccmes  and  protective  serums.  Will  a  fu- 
ture generation  regard  with  equal  pity  our 
own  staggering  mortality  from  cancer?  Some 
of  America's  greatest  medical  researchers 
have  told  me  that  such  sympathy  may  pos- 
sibly be  avoided  if  a  genuine  "crash"  program 
of  basic  research  is  financed  and  supported. 
I  am  certain  many  readers  of  this  article 
wonder  why  such  splendid  nongovernmental 
groups  as  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  are  not 
adequate  to  finance  all  the  research  that  Is 
needed.  These  organizations  do  splendid 
work.  They  command  the  allegiance  of  out- 
standing and  unselfish  people.  It  was  a 
great  honor  recently  for  me  to  be  asked  by 
the  Runyon  Fund  to  preeent  a  $16,000  dona- 
tion for  cancer-reeearch  projecte  to  Drs.  T.  B. 
Fltpatrick  and  H.  S.  Mason  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School. 

But  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  cancer 
problem  calls  for  governmental  funds  on 
a  vast  scale.  To  date  the  Damon  Rvmyon 
Fund,  dedicated  to  the  gifted  author  who 
died  of  cancer  of  the  throat,  has  disbursed 
$11345.378  in  aU  48  States  and  18  foreign 
countries  for  cancer  investigations.  This 
must  be  compared  with  the  $56  mUlion  spent 
in  a  single  year  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  with  $500  million  which  leading 
researchers  look  upon  as  a  goal. 

One  further  thought  occurs  to  me.  In 
advocating  an  accelerated  program  of  study 
in  this  life-or-death  field.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  troubled  over  Rtissia's  star- 
tling new  ascendancy  in  the  realm  of  spaos 
conquest.  They  worry  about  our  prestige 
and  standing  internationally.  They  wanted 
the  United  States  to  thrust  a  bigger  and 
heavier  satellite  even  farther  into  the  un- 
known reaches  of  the  universe. 

But  what  if  America,  instead  of  doing  this, 
could  announce  some  day  that  at  last  a 
genuine  breakthrough  had  been  made  la 
the  study  of  human  cells  running  rampant 
and  that  the  terrible  riddle  of  canoer  had 
been  solved? 

Another  moon  to  mateh  the  travels  of 
sputnik  or  a  compound  to  halt  the  ravages 
of  cancer — which  of  the  two  aiuiouncements 
would  make  the  name  of  America  blessed 
among  aU  the  peoples  of  the  earth? 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AND 
THE  GREAT  LAKES  CONNECTINa 
CHANNELS 

Mr.  WHjEY.  BCr.  President,  in  thtt 
spring  of  next  year,  one  of  the  great 
maritime  milestones  of  this  ooimtry  will 
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occur  when  the  Great  Lakes-St,  Law- 
rence Seaway  is  offidally  opened. 

Our  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  great 
engineering  artery  into  the  heart  of  the 
North  American  Continent  will  be  damp> 
ened,  so  to  speak,  by  but  one  thought: 
The  seaway — for  the  Immediate  pres- 
ent— ^will  really  be  only  half  a  seaway. 
The  reason  will  of  course  be  that  27-foot 
deq^-draf  t  shipping  can  be  accommo- 
dated only  as  far  as  Lake  Erie,  until  con- 
necting channels  to  the  upper  Lake 
States  are  deepened  and  improved. 

Under  the  eireumstanees.  It  becomes 
Imperative  that  funds  be  allocated  to 
complete  these  channels  by  the  earliest 
possiUe  date. 

In  all  of  our  advance  planning  to  date, 
Ifca  has  been  the  target  deadline  for 
the  eompleticm  of  the  channel  work. 
This  Is  not  an  early  target  by  any 
means. 

But  now,  we  learn  that  because  of  the 
pressure  for  overall  economy  in  civlllan- 
^rpe  expenditures  in  the  next  fiscal 
year's  budget,  there  Lb  going  to  be  a  slow- 
down or.  some  might  call  it,  a  stretch- 
out in  the  present  channel  improvement 
plans. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  today  Is  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the  channel 
work  is  a  capital  improvement  of  in- 
terest to  30  million  people.  It  is  no  or- 
dinary river  and  hartwr  project.  C^ian- 
n^  funds  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
■ame  class  as  an  appropriation  to  im- 
prove some  harbor,  say.  In  the  gulf,  or 
on  the  east  or  west  coasts,  or  even  a 
Great  Lakes  port  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  the  channels  are  the 
Indispensable  second  half  of  the  entire 
vast  project,  a  second  half  wtiich  makes 
the  first  half  expenditure  completely 
sound. 

Remember,  we  of  the  upper  Lake 
States  will  still  be  cut  off,  so  to  speak, 
from  deep-draft  shipping  until  the  chan- 
nels are  improved. 

Up  until  now,  we  have  been  limited  in 
oiir  commerce  basically  because  of  the 
inability  of  deep-draft  navigation  to  get 
through  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Now. 
that  is  being  taken  care  of  by  seaway 
construction.  But  we  have  also  been 
limited  from  deep-draft  shipping  be- 
cause of  the  impassability  of  the  present 
upper  channels  to  deep-draft  shipping. 

Speed,  therefore,  is  of  the  essence  in 
completing  the  seaway. 

The  case  for  it  can  be  summarized: 

First.  America  is  facing  a  dip  in  her 
economy.  Channel  construction  funds 
will  help  generate  economic  activity,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  Channel  fimds 
will  help  open  up  the  great  market  of 
the  upper  Lake  States  to  increased  em- 
plojrment,  increased  commerce. 

Second.  Completion  of  the  channel 
work  is  an  act  of  elementary  justice  for 
the  upper  Lake  States.  It  is  these  States 
which  the  record  will  show— fought 
longest,  hardest  and  most  consistently 
for  the  seaway,  in  the  30-year  battle 
for  it. 

The  very  least  that  they  can  expect 
Is  ttiat  they  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  seaway  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Third.  Uncle  Sam  cannot  fully  realize 
his  own  overall  investment  in  the  Inter- 
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national  Rapids  section  untU  Uu  full 
2.300-mile  seaway  is  opened  to  leep- 
draf  t  shipping.  i 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  two  items:  The 
first  is  an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  issue  of  January  24,  whldj  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  completing 
the  Great  Lakes  connecting  channels. 
The  second  is  an  excellent  siunnufry  of 
the  progress  on  the  main  seaway  con- 
structioo  job  itself.  This  summary  was 
presented  by  the  information  offloer  of 
the  8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develoiknent 
Corporation,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Plade^  at 
Nashua,  N.  H„  earlier  this  month.]  Mr. 
Place's  speech  documented  the  tronen- 
dous  interest  througiiout  the  Nation  and 
abroad  in  this  great  overall  project.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  Ithese 
items  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.       I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edttorial 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoso>as  follows: 
(From  the  liuWaukee  Journal  of  Juxvdrj  at. 
)        19581 
DicBinM  ixAKES  Chawnkls  Sooiv 

A  good  example  of  false  economy  Is  the 
proposed  slowdown  on  deepening  connecting 
diannels  between  the  western  Great  Lalces 
as  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway    project. 

There  are  130  miles  of  connecting  chan- 
nels. Including  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St. 
Clair.  Detroit  River,  St.  Marys  River,  aad  the 
Straits  of  liackinac — joining  Lakes  Erie. 
Hiiron,  Bliehlgan,  and  Superior.  They  are  to 
be  deepened  to  27  feet.  Now  ships  call|ng  at 
BCllwaukee  are  limited  to  21-foot  channels 
incoming  and  25 -foot  channels  outbotihd  on 
their  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  seaway  is  due  to  be  completed  iq  1959. 
rt  win  provide  a  minimum  27-foot  (instead 
of  a»e  present  14-foot)  route  into  Lake  Erie. 
TTie  channel  deepening  project  was  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  1962.  But  tinder 
the  budget  plans  of  President  Elsenhower 
annual  expenditures  for  the  channel  work 
would  be  cirt  almost  In  half,  forcing  a 
stretchout  of  the  work  to  1965. 

As  it  is,  MUwaukee  will  not  get  ths  full 
benefits  of  larger  shipping  that  the  s  >away 
Will  make  possible  at  the  time  the  seai  raj  la 
finished.  If  the  President's  propotal  Is 
adopted,  Milwaukee  wUl  not  get  full  biieflts 
for  as  long  as  6  years  after  the  seawav  com- 
pletion. 

It  wouldn't  make  sense  to  go  to  tile  ex- 
pense of  running  water  pipes  into  a  home 
and  then  decide  to  save  money  by  not  pro- 
viding faucets  for  3  years.  The  chani^l  ex- 
penditures are  going  to  be  made  as  p4rt  of 
the  capital  improvements  program.  The 
way  to  get  the  most  benefit  out  of  th^  sea- 
way U  to  start  using  it  as  soon  as  pofclble. 
If  larger  shipping  is  blocked  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan it  is  bound  to  restrict  not  only  the  ben- 
eflte  lake  ports  hope  for  but  the  amount  of 
tolls  which  are  to  go  toward  paying  seaway 
costs. 

The  seaway  is  being  built.  The  cl^nnel 
work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  seaway  derel- 
c^unent.  The  wisest  economy  would  be  to 
push  the  work  as  rapidly  as  passible  i«id  to 
get  the  project  into  business.  It's  false  econ- 
omy to  postpone  the  day  when  the  seaway 
can  reallae  lU  full  potential. 

World  Spotlight  on  St.  Lawuncx  Si  awat 

(Address   by  Edward   B.   PUce.   infomtetlon 

officer,  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 

Corporation,      at      Unltarian-Unlve^aUst 

caiurch.  Nashua,  N.  H. )  j 

Forty-one  years  after  the  Initial  St.  JLaw- 
rence  Seaway  power  biU  set  off  a  long  Series 
of  vigorously  fought  debates  in  the  United 
States  Congress,  extending  between  1917  and 
1964.  partial  navigation  of  the  fabtaciu  tn- 
ternaUonal  waterway  is  only  6  months  away. 


Today   the  project  is   about  thilee-foiulhs 
completed. 

From  where  we  sit  at  the  UnUed  States 
seaway  headqufirters  offices  In  Wbahlngton, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  world  spot|l^t  is  on 
the  seaway.  It  may  astonish  ma|iy  of  you, 
occupied  as  you  are  with  family,  o^upatlon- 
al.  and  community  responsibilities,  that  the 
realization  of  a  bold  oentury-oUl  «^reain  Is  so 
near  at  hand. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  lisd  leisure 
time  to  visit  the  seaway  work  sites  i  luring  tlM 
past  3  years  of  earth -moving  and  construc- 
tion miracle  may  with  good  reason  wonder 
why  an  roads  In  the  universe  leal  to  M^m- 
treal.  and  Beauhamois.  CamwaU.  and  llas- 
sena.  Iroquois,  and  Welland. 

During  the  course  of  my  rematfc  i  this  eve- 
ning. I  wUl  report  on  varioijs  aspect  s  here  ^r»4 
abroad  of  Interest  and  enthuslsim  wbleb 
appear  to  be  portenU  for  the  seavajr's  suc- 
cess to  a  degree  surpassing  even  t  tie  wildest 
hopes  of  generations  of  dedicated  advocates 
from  both  sides  of  the  CanadJ  an-Unlted 
States  border. 

My  presence  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
Seaway  Corporation.  In  response  ta  your  kind 
invitation  of  many  weeks  ago.  proves  to  me 
that  Nafhiians.  along  with  numy  other  Hew 
Hampshire  and  New  England  citifeens.  have 
adopted  a  sensible  and  practical  Yankee  at- 
titude toward  the  seaway.  You  Accept  tlM 
seaway  power  project  as  a  nearly  accom- 
plished fact,  and  you  want  to  kno^  bow  you 
can  best  take  advantage  of  the  i^w  power 
for  manufacturing  goods  and  the  Improved 
navigation  facilities  for  moving  goods. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  W(|rld  Affairs 
Coimcil  in  MUwaulcee.  Seaway  Adslinistrator 
Castle  declared  that  all  who  are  engaged  In 
transportation  services  will  share  tae  benefits 
frcMn  the  increasing  import-export  trade,  at 
Canadian  ore  discoveries,  along  with  labora- 
tory research  for  new  products,  aopulatlon 
growth,  and  industrialiaation  in  Itbe  Great 
Lakes  Basin  and  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 

"With  all  these  lavorabie  factors  and  trends 
so  plainly  evident  today,"  he  said,  "no  crys- 
tal balls  are  required  to  recognlz<  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  faciliUcs  will  prove  to 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  our  natiir.Tif|)  economy. 
Instead  of  being  a  threat  to  other  areas  and 
other  types  of  transport  services.  We  believe 
the  seaway  should  prove  to  be  a  fapon  to  all 
services  and  to  the  country  as  a  wlole." 

The  seaway  is  an  outstanding  iample  of 
international  cooperation  in  which  two 
countries  are  together  developing  a  project 
of  great  magnitude  which  will  promote  trade 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  that  of  other 
countries.  These  facilities  will,  therefore, 
contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  |the  secu- 
rity and  economic  stability  of  the  Ptee  World. 

The  northern  tip  at  New  Hampshire  Is. 
roughly,  100  miles  from  the  St.  ;  Lawrence 
River  In  Canada.  Nashua,  being  ii^  southern 
New  Hampshire,  is.  of  course,  mu^  farther 
removed.  Even  though  New  Hampshire  is 
not  1  of  the  8  States  bordering  on  the  sea- 
way and  the  Great  Lakes,  or  even  1  of  the  9 

States  that  are  said  to  be  direcUy  tVlbutary 

that  U.  States  from  wiiich  trade  can  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  across  the  Great  Lakes  States 
to  make  use  of  the  seaway— It  canaot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  seaway  wiU  bene4t  only  17 
States  and  less  than  half  of  our  p<>pulatton. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  Is  so 
interdependent,  with  the  welfare  Of  dtlseiM 
of  one  State  depending  upon  the  trelfan  of 
citizens  of  another  State,  that  It  1$  impossi- 
ble for  so  large  a  segment  of  our  edonomy  to 
receive  benefits  without  the  goid  effects 
spreading  to  all  of  our  citiaens  an^  to  everv 
State.  I 

I  would  not  venture  to  ten  Ura  that 
Nashua's  manufactures  of  textiles,  shoes, 
wood  products,  tools,  hardware,  and  machin- 
ery wiU  boom  the  moment  the  Orst  ship 
passes  through  the  Long  Sault  Canil  and  the 
new  80-foot  seaway  locks  next  JuljT.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  should  not  be  discouraged 
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from  exploring  the  benefits  to  buslnev  and 
trade  through  cheaper  transportation  ooets 
the  seaway  wiU  provide. 

As  a  native  New  Englander,  I  have  previ- 
ously been  given  the  opportunity  to  teU  the 
seaway  story  in  nearby  Kmhs.  m  Portland 
and  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  and  In  Bennington, 
over  in  Vermont.  It  may  Interest  you  that 
Maine's  potato  farmers  are  Intrigued  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  highway  for  truck  trans- 
ports cut  from  Aroostook  County  through  tba 
Wildemees  to  serve  ••  a  link  to  the  port  of 
Quebec  and  Great  Lakes  markets  for  tbelr 
spuds,  via  the  seaway.  As  prevlourty  said. 
aU  roade— and.  I  might  add.  rail*— lead  to 
the  seaway,  now  or  eventually. 

Winter  has  baited,  or  slowad  down,  the 
work  on  ths  blUlon-doilar  seaway -power 
project,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  U  cloeed 
to  navigation  until  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
spring.  The  combined  worklt»g  forces  are  far 
below  summertime  peak  employment  of 
around  16,000.  Most  of  the  contracto  are  on 
schedule. 

In  the  International  Rapids  section  the 
United  States  seaway  project  U  in  good  shape. 
The  Long  Sault  Canal,  a  big  ditch  10  miles 
long,  with  a  bottom  width  of  442  feet  and  a 
minimum  depth  of  27  feet,  was  virtually  com- 
pleted during  December.  The  canal  excava- 
tion conUacU  called  for  moving  of  17  mUllon 
ciblo  yards  of  earth  and  rock,  while  the  two 
lock  excavation  contracts  required  moving 
more  than  5  million  cubic  yards  of  material, 
a  total  of  over  22  million  cubic  yards.  Eisen- 
hower lock  was  over  92  percent  complete  and 
Orasee  River  lock  over  85  percent  complete 
on  December  1.  1957.  More  than  1  million 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  placed  in  these 
massive  structures,  each  of  which  wiU  raise 
and  lower  ships  45  feet. 

United  SUtes  seaway  facmties  wUl  open 
next  July  for  14-foot  draft  ships.  This  U 
neceesitated  by  the  raising  of  the  power 
pool  for  generation  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Some  38,000  acres  wiU  be  inundated,  form- 
ing a  hvige  seaway  lake  and  flooding  out  the 
existing  Canadian  14-foot  canals  westward 
from  Cornwall.  Ontario.  All  river  traffic  in 
the  International  Rapids  section  would  be 
blocked  by  the  St.  Lawrence  power  dam 
and  Long  Sault  spillway  dam  unless  the 
Long  Sault  Canal  were  completed,  thus  pro- 
viding a  bypass  for  ships  around  the  power 
structures.  St.  Lawrence  cargo  volume  now 
amounts  to  some  12  million  tons  annually. 
During  1958.  the  Seaway  Authority  of 
Canada  wUl  concentrate  upon  completion  of 
Its  four  new  seaway  locks,  St.  Lambert  and 
Cote  Ste.  Catherine  above  Montreal  and  the 
upper  and  lower  locks  located  In  the  Beau- 
hamols  Power  Canal.  Canada's  fifth  lock  at 
Iroquois  was  completed  last  fall,  and  a  suc- 
cessftU  test  run  took  place  on  November  22. 
Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  con- 
tinue dredging  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Canada  wUl  complete  the  deep- 
ening of  Its  Welland  Ship  Canal,  connecting 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Together  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  building  a 
high-level  suspension  bridge  with  120-foot 
clearance  for  vessels,  preliminary  to  tearing 
down  the  present  span  between  Rooeevei- 
town.  N.  T..  and  Cornwall  Island.  Dur- 
ing 1958  the  Seaway  Authority  wiU  occupy 
Its  new  headquarters  building  at  ComwaU 
and  the  Seaway  Corporation  will  move  into 
its  new  operations  building  at  Maaeena. 

In  the  spring  of  1959.  the  stage  will  be 
set  for  oceangoing  ships  up  to  27-foot  draft 
to  utilize  the  vastiy  modernized  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway,  and  engage  in  greatiy 
expanded  commerce  and  trade  with  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Great  Lakes  ports. 
Thtis.  one  of  the  world's  greatest  engineer- 
ing feats  will  have  been  accomplished  and 
a  mighty  dream  wiU  have  come  true. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bigger  shlpa 
from  foreign  lands  as  well  as  United  States 
and  Canadian  fleets,  representing  over  80 
percent  of  the  world's  cargo  vessels,  will 


ooauneooe  using  tlie  completed  liontreal-to- 
Oreat  Lake*  Seaway  in  early  AprU  1059.  It 
Is  likely-  that  the  gala  international  cere- 
monies marking  this  historic  event  wlU  be 
held  over  until  balmier  weather  in  May  or 
June  for  the  convenience  of  Britain's  ciiarm- 
Ing  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  has  already  an- 
nounced her  Intention  of  participating  In 
the  seaway  opening  along  with  President 
Bsenhower,  In  whose  first  administration 
the  Seaway  Act  was  passed.  Millions  of 
Americans  and  Canadians  will  celebrate  the 
realisation  of  the  fourth  seaooast  which 
WW  transform  the  Great  Lakes  into  the 
world's  tigbOi  sea.  sometimes  referred  to  as 

By  1943,  the  connaetlng  etiannsls  of  ths 
Great  Lalces  will  be  deepened  to  27  feet  from 
present  depths  of  21  feet  upbotmd  and  36 
feet  downbound.  and  the  way  wiU  be  cleared 
for  a  channel  with  a  mtnlmum  depth  of  37 
feet  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  Duluth. 
Minn.,  and  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  on 
Lake  Superior.  An  Incomparable  Inland 
waterway.  3343  mUes  long.  wiU  bring  ships 
dying  the  fiags  of  a  hundred  nations  Into 
the  heartland  of  our  continent,  making 
(;reat  seaports  of  inland  ports  and  enricliing 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada t>eyond  measure. 

There  are  heartening  reports  that  ships 
especially  designed  for  the  seaway  trade  are 
being  constructed  In  foreign  shipyards.  For 
example,  two  new  psweng^r-cargo  vessels 
being  built  by  the  PJell-Oranje  Line  fen* 
Oreat  Lakes  service  wiU  be  streamlined  ships 
of  about  9.000  deadweight  tons  with  first- 
class  accommodations  for  100  passengers. 
The  vesaels  are  scheduled  for  delivery  in  the 
spring  of  1969.  The  ships  wlU  operate  from 
Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands,  and  probably 
English  Channel  ports  to  Montreal  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Interest  of  European  shipping  ofBcials  In 
the  seaway  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Charles  Sartorl  of  the  Hamburg  Chicago 
Line  and  Itfr.  H.  Steuch,  general  manager  of 
the  Baltic  and  International  Maritime  Con- 
ference, came  over  to  attend  and  make  con- 
structive statements  at  the  users'  confer- 
ences conducted  by  the  Seaway  Corporation 
last  September  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 
They  also  attended  a  similar  conference  In 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  Seaway  Corporation  has  been  pleased 
to  escort  foreign  shipping  officials  on  in- 
spection tours  of  the  seaway  construction 
area,  among  them  a  distinguished  group 
from  Norway. 

Travel  writers  tell  me  that  cruise  promo- 
ters in  France  are  considering  the  Idea  of 
transatlantic  seaway  excursions,  providing 
tourists  with  a  fioatlng  hotel  while  enjoying 
the  sights  and  attractions  to  be  found  In 
such  cities  along  the  seaway  route  as  Quebec. 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  To- 
ledo. Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 

Potentialities  for  use  of  the  scenic  seaway 
for  passenger  ships  are  so  challenging  that 
Senator  Alzxandex  Wnxr.  of  Wisconsin,  a 
coauthor  of  the  Seaway  Act,  once  proposed 
that  they  pay  a  toll  of  a  dollar  a  head  to  help 
pay  for  seaway  construction  costs.  However, 
the  law  as  written  now  provides  that  the 
seaway  be  self-llquldatlng  and  self-sustain- 
ing through  tolls  to  be  paid  by  shippers 
during  the  next  50  years. 

Among  hundreds  of  seaway  film  showings 
which  our  Information  office  has  arranged 
during  the  past  year  In  response  to  requests, 
there  have  been  a  number  in  European  coiin- 
tries  sponsored  by  miscellaneous  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
Co.  In  England.  Other  requests  have  come 
from  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Cuba. 
I  may  say  that  the  Seaway  Corporation  has 
produced  two  films  In  the  Foiu-th  Seacoast 
series  and  wiU  produce  three  more. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  non-Oovemment 
films  on  the  seaway  construction  is  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co.'s  the  Eighth  Sea,  which  has 


been  viewed  by  many  hundreds  of  tboo* 
sands  throughout  ths  Unitad  States  and 
Canada  and  abroad. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  eonstmetlon 
equipment  being  used  by  contraetcns  oo  the 
seaway-power  project  is  valued  at  around 
$76  million,  and  the  opportunity  to  watdi 
these  monster  nutchines  at  work  from  pobUe 
overlooks  provided  by  the  seaway  and  power 
entitles  has  attracted  a  mllUon  or  more  tour- 
ists to  the  vantage  points  erected  fOr  seaway 
Buperlntendenta.  Administrator  Lewie  O. 
Castle  at  the  Seaway  Corporation  has  ottam 
predicted  that  tbe  seaway  wUl  equal  or  sur- 
pass Niagara  Falls  as  America's  Mo.  1  temrlsa 
attraction. 

Le  Vis  Dsi  Mondo,  an  Italian  msgiJna 
pubUslied  by  Touring  Club  Itelisno  s  mag- 
azine very  similar  to  our  National  Geo- 
graphic— last  September  published  an  19- 
p^ge  article  on  the  seaway.  Our  press  re- 
leases go  to  many  countries,  embassies,  ovsr- 
seas  slilpplng  lines,  and  foreign  publications, 
helping  to  foctis  the  world  spotlight  on  tba 
seaway. 

Last  season  the  State  Department  spon- 
sored a  seaway  tour,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Seaway  Corporation,  for  4  professors 
and  19  students  from  Guatemala  University 
of  San  Carlos.  StudenU  were  aU  members 
of  the  school  of  engineering  graduating 
class. 

From  Japan  came  an  inland-watei  ways 
group  of  IC.  a  party  of  13  Industrialists,  and 
a  smaller  group  of  civil  engineers  and  steel- 
company  executives.  Twelve  engineers  froan 
FormoBa  made  up  another  group  touring  ths 
seaway  project.  Members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  manufacturers 
came  from  Scotland.  Four  engineers  cam* 
from  India.  Officials  of  Germany's  Kiel  Ca- 
nal. 20  students  from  England's  Imperial 
Defense  College,  and  other  foreign  delega- 
tions too  nvunerouB  to  mention  Inspected 
the  seaway  last  year.  We  are  prepailng  to 
welcome  a  group  of  Turkish  pubUc-utillties 
ezecuUves  from  IstanlnU. 

Distinguished  Americans  who  recently 
toured  the  seaway  Include  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover;  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont;  Gov.  Vernon  W. 
Thompson,  of  Wisconsin;  Admirals  Hop- 
wood,  Llbby.  and  Burrowes.  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  and  a  host  of  others.  Chicago 
businessmen  and  industrialists  filled  a  boat 
to  capacity  and  Insp-cted  the  seaway  from 
afioat  and  ashore.  Milwaukee  industrialists 
chartered  a  plane  for  a  3 -day  seaway  In- 
spection trip  arranged  by  Milwaukee' Associ- 
ation of  Commerce.  Hundreds  of  buses 
stream  to  Massena  and  Cornwall  with  theu* 
loads  of  engineers,  businessmen,  school 
teachers,  students,  etc.,  for  a  look  at  the 
seaway.  A  large-scale  tour  for  college  engl« 
neertng  students  Is  being  organized  for  early 
April  by  a  Milwaukee  school  otndal. 

All  roads  lead  to  the  seaway  as  the  world 
spotlight  plays  on  the  greatest  construction 
ahow  on  earth. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  traffic  and  parking 
have  become  major  problems  for  Massena. 
whoee  housing  problem  was  already  nutde 
critical  by  the  infiuz  of  seaway  workers?  A 
new  hotel  and  53  traUer  courts,  at  last 
count,  have  helped  to  ease  the  housing  situ- 
ation In  the  seaway's  gateway  city  on  our 
side  of  the  border,  while  its  industrial 
growth  is  assured  by  the  new  plants  now 
under  construction  by  the  Rejrnolds  Metals 
Co.  and  General  Motors,  and  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  plants  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

For  generations  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  a  favc»lte  question  for  college  debating 
teams,  as  weU  as  a  subject  for  themes,  term 
papers,  and  the  like.  Very  likely  some  of 
you  folks  here  tonight  will  recall  writing 
compositions  on  the  seaway  d^iring  your 
schooldays. 
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Today  Ameiioft's  eduoattanal  lastttuUoiM 
•r*  pUylng  aa  Important  part  In  qmtUcht- 

Ing  the  seaway  power  project. 

In  oar  ooUecea  and  vnlveialtiea.  Interest 
In  ttae  seaway  Is  not  eonflned  to  pfofeesors 
of  eoonacnios,  Intemattonal  law,  polttical 
science;  liletory.  engtnecKlng,  geokigy,  agri- 
culture,  geograpby,  transportation,  and 
markeUnc.  Students  by  tb«  hundreds  on 
campuses  all  oro-  this  country  and  Canada. 

*as  well  as  famous  unlTeraities  ettroad.  are 
Hi  researching  and  writing  about  the  seaway. 

~  A  sUident  In  Belgliun  actually  visited  our 

offices  for  a  series  of  exhaustive  Interviews 
after  corresponding  with  us  for  about  a 
year. 

In  recent  montha.  selected  groups  of 
Goucher  College  and  American  University 
atudents.  accompanied  by  their  professors, 
visited  our  Washington  offices  for  a  give- 
and-take  discussion  of  the  seaway  project. 
loUowing  fiUm  showings  and  educational 
talJcs  by  several  of  our  officers. 

Indiana  University's  School  of  Businen  has 
published  a  valuable  study  on  the  effects 
(rf  the  seaway  on  grain  movements  and 
other  agricultural  products.  Fenn  College 
of  Cleveland  has  prepared  a  study  of  the 
Impact  of  the  seaway  on  the  port  of  Cleve- 
land. Harold  M.  Uayer.  associate  professor 
of  geography  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  written  a  283-page  book-length  study 
entitled  "The  Port  of  Chicago  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway."  Marquette  University 
has  sponsored  a  comprehensive  seaway 
forum.  Kany  university  law  and  engineer- 
ing Journals  are  featuring  seaway  articles. 
Recently  Syracuse  University  professors 
publlslied  a  book  entitled  "The  New  St. 
Lawrence  Frontier." 

Prof.  Sargent  Buseell.  of  the  University  of 
Ifassachusetts.  made  research  studies  for  a 
report  by  the  New  England  Grovernors'  Com- 
mit"-e  on  PubUc  Transportation.  The  re- 
port, entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  New  Kngland"  was  published  in  two 
parts.  Professor  Russell  also  has  prepared 
a  recent  seaway  study  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "Poten- 
tials of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  Market- 
ing United  States  Agricultural  Commodities." 
United  States  Military  Academy  cadets 
hold  the  unofficial  collegiate  championship 
for  seaway  Uterary  efforts,  on  the  basis  of 
largest  number  of  requests  received  from 
any  single  educational  Institution  for  our 
information  materials  to  be  used  in  writing 
theses.  Students  of  ICent  State  University 
in  Kent,  Ohio,  have  been  next  most  prolific 
in  writing  on  various  aspects  of  the  sea- 
way. Currently,  several  Harvard  College 
students  are  doing  research  preparatory  to 
writing  papers  on  the  seaway,  possibly  as  a 
consequence  at  recent  pubUcatlon  by  the 
B-36ton  Globe  of  a  series  of  eight  articles  by 
Otto  Zausmer.  describing  a  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  voyage  aboard  a  Dutch  freighter. 

College  students  are  not  alone  in  burning 
the  midnight  oU  on  seaway  Ftudies.  Hun- 
dreds of  grade  and  hlgh-«chool  students 
have  written  us  for  assistance  on  seaway 
projects  of  one  kind  or  another.  Several 
dassee  have  collaborated  on  designing  sea- 
way exhibits,  and  one  schoolboy  has"*  built 
a  truly  remarkable  scale  model  of  the  sea- 
way power  project  in  the  International  Rap- 
Ids  secUon.  complete  even  to  running  water. 
One  of  the  earUest  and  most  profusely  11^ 
lustrated  books  on  the  seaway  Is  "Billion 
Dollar  Story."  on  which  the  editors  of  the 
Msssenn  Observer  have  collaborated  We 
know  of  a  doeen  books  on  seaway  history 
now  being  written,  several  to  be  used  as 
school  textbooks. 

RecenUy  off  the  press  Is  LoweH  Thomas' 
Story  of  the  St.  lAwrence  Seaway,  published 
by  Henry  Stewart.  Inc,  of  Buffalo,  N  T 
One  sentence  from  Mr.  Thomas*  book  pro- 
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vldes  a  happy  thought  on  whlefa  td  el 
"The  seaway  and  power  scheme  Is  ntiw  one 
more  powerful  link  in  the  chain  at,  Ckna- 
dlan-Amerlcan  friendship." 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS— ADDRESS  IN 
ROCK.   ARK..   BY   PALMER  HOYT 
OP  DEN^^Sl.  COLO.  r 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Preildent, 
one  of  the  courageous  figures  in  Ameri- 
can journalism  today  is  my  devoted 
friend.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Denver  Post,  of  Denver,  Colo. 
He  is  a  great  editor  because  he  |u  not 
afraid  to  champion  unpopular  Oauses. 
Typical  of  this  able  person  in  our  fourth 
estate  was  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  where  he  spoke  in  favor  of 
an  enlightened  attitude  on  civil  jights 
and  in  <H>positicn  to  the  use  of  tinned 
force  to  oppose  civil-rights  verdicts  of  a 
unanimous  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  characteristic  cf  Palmer  Ho^t  that 
he  took  this  stand  in  the  presence  o|  Gov- 
ernor Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas  wljo  had 
employed  the  National  Guard  to  dejfy  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  credit  of  Gover- 
nor Faubus.  he  listened  courteoiKly  to 
Mr.  Hoyt's  address,  T 

Mr.  Hoyt  likewise  was  true  to  his  own 
beliefs  when  he  praised  two  other  valiant 
editors,  J.  N.  Heiskell  and  Harry  Ash- 
more,  of  the  Little  Arkansas  Gazette,  who 
have  dared  to  print  the  news  a»id  to 
oppose  the  use  of  armed  force  duritg  the 
Little  Rock  school-integration  criiis. 

It  Is  easy  and  simple  to  speak  inffavor 
of  school  integration  and  orderly  proc- 
esses in  a  northern  city.  It  requires  far 
sterner  stuff  to  do  this  in  the  douth 
whether  you  are  a  politician  or  an  Jlitor! 
We  of  the  North  too  often  fail  to  ilecog- 
nize  this.  We  frequently  are  tooi  hard 
on  southerners  in  this  regard.  Pal- 
mer Hoyt's  speech  at  Little  Rock.  Ark 
to  the  Arkansas  Press  Associatii 
January  10.  1958,  was  in  the  best 
tion  of  such  valiant  figures  in  Am 
journalism  as  William  Lloyd  Ga 
Elijah  Lovejoy,  and  William  Allen  rw^^^ 
The  following  brief  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoyt 
appeared  in  the  Pendleton  East-fOre- 
gonian  of  January  18, 1958:  I 

Ep  Hoyt.  editor  and  publisher  of  thW  Den- 
ver Post  (his  first  newspaper  Job  was  dn  the 
East  Oregonlan),  has  been  praised  an4  con- 
demned  tor  statements  he  made  at  an  i^kan- 
sas  State  press  assoclaUon  banquet  oti  the 
problems  that  grew  out  of  integration  at  Llt- 
tie  Hock  high  schort.  Our  only  comrahit  Is 
that  it  took  courage  to  discuss  the  subject 
in  Arkansas  and  when  you're  looking  afound 
tiie  newspaper  world  for  a  man  with  courage 
you  need  look  no  farther  than  Ep  Hoyt. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  referred  etten- 
sively  to  the  address  in  Little  Rodk  by 
Palmer  Hoyt  on  January  10, 1958.  it  Is  my 
beUef  that  Members  of  the  Senate  wSU  be 
interested  in  this  outstanding  speedh.  In 
which  Mr.  Hoyt  has  emphasized  the  un- 
fortunate impression  created  overseas 
when  "the  armed  power  of  an  Amefican 
State  was  Involved  to  prevent  nine  Negro 
children  from  obtaining  an  education." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
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Hoyt's  address  be  printed  In  the 

CBSSSIOMAL  RlCOUt. 
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ThCTe  being  no  objection,  ti^  addrea 
was  ordered  to  be  i)rinted  in  tbe  Rcoou, 

as  follows:  T 

Auwaictm  TajkOBtr  or  TaaB*  Paara 
(Speech  by  Palmer  Hoyt,  Arkansas  Press  As- 
aoclatlon.  Uttla  Bock.  Ark..  January  lo. 
1958)  I 

Itr.  President,  Oovemor  Fanbi^,  memben 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  to 
talk  to  such  a  dlsttngutehed  group  of  fel- 
low newBpap>ernien.  And  I  am  ha^py  to  hava, 
at  long  last,  the  opportunity  to  meet  ona 
of  America's  most  controversial  figures — your 
own  Governor,  the  HoiK>rable  Or#al  Faubus. 
My  father  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  Bible.        ' 

One  of  my  favorite  Bible  storlis  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  name  of  Danleilwho.  with 
a  llttie  urging,  sauntered  Into  m  Uoim'  d«n 
one  day.  j 

As  a  child,  I  used  to  wonder  biw  OM  Dan 
felt  when  the  gate  clanged  shut  and  be  found 
himself  alone  with  those  lions.     | 

Now  I  know.  Because  here  I  am.  m  have 
to  agree  that  you  are  a  nlce-Iool^lng  bimch 
«f  Uotts.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  If  Dani^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  bv  tha 
head  lion.  1^     '  "" 

But  even  so.  ft  occurs  to  me  that,  lest  I 
be  devoured,  I  had  best  make  sty  potttion 
clear. 

Tou  know,  first,  that  I  am  a 
man.    As  such,  over  a  period  of 
decades.   I  have  worked   for   bet^ 
relaUons  but  I  have  learned  that  i 
relations  cannot  be  legislated, 
product  of  time,  education,  and 

Some  of    you   may  look  upon 
"damnyankee."     May  I  say,  pareathetlcaUy. 
that  I  was  25  years  old  before  I  kniw  "damn- 
yankee" was  only  one  worxl.  T 

A  few  of  you,  and  I  hope  It  Is  inly  a  few, 
may  regard  me  as  a  carpetbaggerj 

I  would  be  less  than  realistic  ft  I  dldnt 
concede  that  newspapermen,  da^onyankees 
and  carpetbaggers,  all  three,  seem  kt  the  mo- 
ment to  be  fairly  unpopular  in  khis  gnmX 
commonwealth.  | 

Before  embarking  on  my  main'thesfs  to- 
night, may  I  say — this  I  do  bellevt:  Mo  man 
can  rcn?ct  upon  the  incident  known  m 
-UtUe  Bock"  without  feelings  df  oompu- 
slon  for  the  people  intimately  at}d  penon- 
ally  involved.  A  community  within  the  Na- 
tion that  la  Uoubled  by  internal  lUssiinsluu. 
harassed  by  external  critics  and  bumiUated' 
by  civU  disorder  U  no  less  a  sorry  spectael* 
than  a  nation  itself  in  the  grip  of  civM  war. 
Let  the  millions  of  Americans  outside  of 
Arkansas  ask  themselves  if  they,  under  simi- 
lar provocation  from  within  or  without,  oonld 
comport  themselves  with  greaterj  poiae  or 
restraint.  | 

lahaU  not  presume  to  levy  judgiient  upon 
your  gracious  Governor,  Orval  Faubus  Wha* 
transpired  here,  after  your  school  board  set 
in  motion  a  gradual  program  of  lAtegratliMt 
your  public  schools,  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Arkansas'  own  pressTi 

The  facts  have  been  widely  andlpalnfunv 
appraised.  * 

And,  it  seems  to  me  that  LltUe  Aock*  Ar- 
kansas Gaaette,  under  the  guidance  of  my 
friends,  J.  N.  Heiskell  and  Harry  Ashmore, 
reported  accurately  on  the  news  of  iiondttlons 
Within  this  dty  when  the  Arkansas  National 
Guard  was  called  into  action.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal view  that  the  Gazettes  editorial  posi- 
tion has  reflected  great  Joumallsttc  states- 
manship. I  have  noted  that  the  sa^ae  is  true 
0*  some  other  Arkansas  papers. 

It  Is  not  for  me,  as  a  newspapermin.  damn- 
yankee, carpetbagger,  or  whatnot,  t<>  evaluate 
tne  motives  of  any  party  to  this  case.  I  am 
as  you  wUl  see,  less  hiterested  in  niotlvatlon 
than  in  effect.  | 

I  have  accepted  ytmr  presldeRfb  Asvttatlon 
to  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow  America  a,  and  as 
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such  to  point  out  what  sssms  to  ms  to  bs 
certain  ineseapabla  facts  and  conclusions. 

The  first  is,  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us 
in  the  Free  World  are  in  a  msss.  If  we  dont 
do  something  about  It  soon,  there  will  be  no 
laws  to  squabbls  about  and  no  way  of  life 
to  preserve. 

The  second  point  Is  that  we  have  all— our 
leaden  and  ourselves — had  a  hand  In  mak- 
ing Uiia  r  mess.  We  have  been  complacent 
about  o«r  ability  to  defend  otuaelvea;  self- 
ishly materialistic  and  appallingly  uncon- 
cerned with  the  consequence  of  our  behavior 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world — particularly  the 
effect  on  the  minds  of  men. 

Suddenly  we  are  awakened  by  the  beeping 
of  satellites,  the  flash  of  rockets  not  our  own, 
^nri  the  unpleasant  sound  of  angry  words 
of  men  who  do  not  love  us. 

And  this  is  the  background  against  which 
we  may  be  on  stage  and  performing  an 
American  tragedy  in  three  acU. 

As  I  have  said,  aU  S  acts  concern  all  at 
W.  but  1  of  them  concerns  you  especiaUy. 

What  are  the  acU  of  this  unfolding,  this 
Implied  tragedy? 

The  first  is  the  effect  and  the  Impact  of 
such  episodes  as  the  Little  Rock  case  on  our 
own  respect  for  law  and  on  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world. 

The  second  act  involves  the  economic 
Challenges  raised  against  the  American 
people  by  the  evU,  U  dedicated,  geniuses  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  third  act,  and  perhaps  the  climax  of 
our  tragedy,  is  built  around  the  fundamental 
question  of  survival.  Survival  against  in- 
ternal economic  collapse;  survival  against 
the  threat  of  thermonuclear  war  or  interna- 
tional blackmail  in  the  age  of  the  rocket,  the 
missile  and  the  platform  in  outer  space. 

The  order  of  the  acts  is  not  accidental. 
Let  me  illustrate.  Not  long  ago,  I  had  din- 
ner with  Robert  MacNeal,  president  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Oo..  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India  and  Pakistan. 

He  had  been  in  those  countries  after  sput- 
nik had  been  launched  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  asked  Bob  MacNeal  what  the  newspapers 
of  India  and  Pakistan  said  about  this  Hus- 
sion seientifle  adiievement — how  were  they 
taking  It? 

"Oh.  they  were  Impressed."  he  replied,  "but 
the  headlines  were  stlU  devoted  to  Uttle 
Bock,  not  to  sputnik." 

Mr.  MacNeal 's  observations  have  been  sub- 
stantiated    repeatedly     by     American     and 
foreign — friendly  foreign — ^newspapermen. 
Why  UtUe  Buck? 
Why  Little  Rock  of  all  places? 
Arkansas  has  been  associated  in  the  minds 
of  most   Americans   with  moderation — with 
hard   earned   and  solid  progress   in  human 
understanding  and  economic  recovery,  with 
statesmanship  on  the  national  scene. 

Yet  the  world  beUeves  that  the  armed 
power  of  an  Anterlcan  state  was  involved  to 
prevent  nine  Negro  ciUldren  from  obtaining 
an  education. 

And  bear  in  mind  what  an  education 
means  to  the  world's  backward  millions 
struggling  for  biunan  identity,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  of  the  world's  2V^  billion  people, 
two-thirds  have  colored  skins. 

The  world  beUeves  that  thU  action  was  so 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  an  American 
State  that  it  took  not  alone  the  persuasive 
power  of  the  courts,  but  the  represEive  power 
of  superior  cu-med  force  as  well  to  reverse  it. 
I'm  not  here  tonight  to  argue  with  you 
whether  those  nine  Negro  chUdren  should 
be  in  that  school  or  when.  In  the  light  of 
the  present  world  crisis,  that  question  is 
incidental. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  not  going  to  wait 
around  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds  where 
we  stand  on  Integration. 

The  people  of  the  rest  at  the  woild  are 
making  up  their  minds  right  now,  whether 
to  stand  with  us  Americans  or  against  us. 
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And  it  makes  a  lot  oC  dlfferenos  to  tba  un- 
oommltted  people  at  ths  world  wh«re  we— 
ths  Atwri/^n  Katlon— as  the  strongest  re- 
maining free  nation — ^whers  we  stand  on 
integration. 

These  uncommitted  people  say  to  us. 
"How  can  you  Americans,  who  claim  to  man 
the  very  citadel  of  democracy  and  equality, 
bow  can  you  insist  on  maintaining  seooiKl- 
claas  dtlaenship?  Do  you  Americans  believe 
what  you  preach — or  don't  you?" 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  answer  them 
with  "yes,  but  •  •  •." 

We  cannot  say  to  them.  "Tea,  but  not 
now." 

The  othM'  side  Is  talking  about  right  now 
and  serving  notice  that  there  isn't  time  to 
pexise  and  ponder.  That  there  is  time  only 
to  pick  the  winning  side. 

We  cannot  say  to  them  "Yes,  but  there 

are  some  difflciUt  legal  questions  involved." 

Admittedly  there  are,  and  in  those  years 

when  we  had  time  to  debate  them,  they  were 

interesting. 

Take  the  question  of  States  rights  for  ex- 
ample. 

To  what  extent  are  we,  a  single  nation, 
bound  to  a  single  destiny;  and  to  what  ex- 
tent are  we  a  ooUectlon  of  48  conunon- 
wealths.  free  to  go  our  own  separate  ways 
and  determine  our  own  destinies? 

Despite  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  tragic 
lengths  that  men  at  times  have  gone  to  in 
disputing  the  issue,  the  concept  of  a  nation 
made  up  of  self -determining  units  set  upon 
separate  and  divergent  courses  could  not 
and  cannot  be  made  to  work  for  very  long. 
Recently  I  read  of  experiences  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Confederacy  even  as  they  fought 
for  the  concept  of  State  supremacy  In  the 
CivU  War.  They,  who  had  written  into  the 
preamble  of  their  constitution  the  words 
'We  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States, 
each  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent character."  They  themselves 
were  to  experience  the  frustrations  described 
by  A.  M.  Hotiser,  in  his  new  book,  Lincoln's 
Eiucation,  from  which  the  following  quote  is 
taken.    I  quote: 

"The  officers  of  the  new  Confederacy  had 
scarcely  taken  their  seats  before  their 
chickens,  led  by  State  sovereignty  and  strict 
interpretation,  began  coming  home  to  roost. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  make  an 
order  or  pass  a  law  but  some  court,  common- 
wealth, or  individual  would  declare  it  un- 
constitutional; therefore  null,  void,  and  of 
no  effect. 

"States  claimed  a  right  to  withhold  or  with- 
draw their  troops.  Some  organized  a  State 
militia,  the  members  under  their  ezclvislve 
control  and  exempt  from  conscription  by  the 
genera]  government..  One  Christmas  present 
received  by  the  Confederate  Government,  in 
1863.  was  a  letter  from  Governor  Vance,  of 
North  Carolina,  threatening  to  collect  his 
militia  and  levy  war  against  the  Confederate 
troops. 

"A  dttsen  of  North  Carolina,  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  was  rescued 
and  set  free  by  this  mUitia.  Some  Confed- 
erate States  passed  exemption  laws  which 
rendered  great  bodies  of  men  free  from  con- 
scription by  the  general  government. 

"In  1863,  it  was  estimated  that  one-half  of 
all  those  available  for  mUitary  service  either 
could  not  be  found  or  had  been  exempted 
from  service.  The  Confederate  Congress  re- 
peatedly— ^twice  in  one  week — refused  the 
President  permission  to  declare  martial  law. 
No  Supreme  Court  was  established,  so  each 
local  Judge  decided  the  Constitution  and 
laws  in  accordance  with  his  own  beliefs  or 
prejudices." 

That,  my  friends.  Is  a  matter  of  history. 

When  the  concept  of  one  Nation,  under 

one  flag,  and  oemented  together  by  a  single 

constitution,  was  affirmed  in  the  blood  of  the 

Gray   and  the   Blue,  we  as  a  people  then 


started  on  tba  tockj  road  of  making  that 
Constitution  work.  The  Constitution  waa 
amended  and  interpreted  many  times  in  tba 
light  of  changing  conditions,  new  chsllangss, 
i^nit  the  added  fnMgV'^"»irfwt  of  education. 
We  have  had  many  contests,  bitter,  gruel- 
ing and  oostly,  over  the  implioationa  and 
impact  at  ths  basic  law.  And  foremast 
among  the  points  of  conflict  has  been  tba 
14th  amendnxent  provision  that:  "No  Stata 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  dti- 
■ens  of  the  United  Stotes." 

Sooke  of  my  friends  in  the  South  argus 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  never  properly 
ratified.  But  they  do  not  argxie  it  too  seri- 
ously. Even  such  an  able  exponent  of  the 
southern  cause  as  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  admits 
that  by  tacit  acquiescence  over  a  period  of 
00  years  the  14th  amendment  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  valid  part  of  the  Constitution. 
That  acknowledgement,  one  might  say.  Is  a 
forward  step. 

If  the  14th  amendment  U  a  vaUd  part  of 
the  Constitution,  there  remains  the  argu- 
ment over  what  it  means.  Sixty-two  years 
ago  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
first  considered  the  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  segregation,  it  held  in  effect  that  If 
Negroes  were  provided  with  facilities  cqiial 
to  the  facilities  provided  for  whites  there 
would  be  no  violation  of  privileges  of  dtl- 
sens  of  the  United  States. 

After  that  decision,  the  South  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  Its  way  of  life  had  been 
saved,  nie  Supreme  Court  was  praised  as 
the  protector  of  States  rights.  Negroes 
could  be  kept  in  their  place  which  was  not 
described  speclficaUy  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
place  somewhat  Inferior  to  that  reserved  for 
dtlzens  of  lighter  skin. 

Alt/a  half  a  century  of  operation  under  the 
doctrine  that  separate  faciUties  were  equal 
faciUties,  the  Suprane  Cotirt  took  another 
look  at  the  entire  problem  and  dedded. 
unanimously,  that  it  had  been  wrong. 

The  Court  found  in  dfect  that  separato 
facilities  cannot  be  equal  facilities.  It  de- 
dded that  the  mere  fact  of  separation  does 
things  to  people. 

The  court  order  against  segregation 
brought  it  as  many  brickbats  as  the  1896  de- 
cision upholding  segregation,  had  brought  it 
flowers.  Some,  who  were  unaoqualnted  with 
the  fact  that  Judicial  history  is  marked  by 
frequent  reversals  of  earlier  opinions,  wanted 
to  make  it  iUegal  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
change  an  opinion  once  made. 

They  would  require  the  Supreme  Court  to 
be  all -wise  and  Infallible  the  first  time 
around. 

Some  have  wanted  Congress  to  take  away 
certain  appellate  powers  of  the  SuprenM 
Court — appellate  powers  in  school  segrega- 
tion cases,  for  example.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  considered  the  consequences  of  that 
proposal?  The  Constitution  says  the  Judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  denied  the  au- 
thority to  decide  constitutional  questions, 
those  questions  would  still  have  to  be  de- 
dded. In  that  event,  the  lower  cotu-t^~ 
either  the  United  States  district  courts  or 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeal — ^would  become 
the  final  arbiters  of  what  the  Constitution 
means. 

K  there  were  no  Supreme  Court  of  final 
appeal,  the  Constitution  would  mean  one 
thing  in  Iowa,  something  else  in  Florida,  and 
something  else  again  in  California.  United 
States  dtizenship  would  not  carry  the  same 
privileges  and  Immunities  In  the  Best,  tha 
West,  the  North,  and  the  Souto. 

A  better  pattern  for  anarchy  and  13ka 
breakdown  of  law  could  not  be  imagined. 

Some  complain  that  the  Supreme  Court 
based  Its  school  desegregation  order  on  mod- 
em theories  of  sociology  rather  than  on  law. 
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If  tb«t  to  true,  eould  it  not  alio  Iw  true 
that  the  1896  decision.  epproTlng  seperate 
but  eqtuU  faculties,  was  based  on  out-moded 
theories  of  sodology  In  that  day? 

Ctourt  decisions  must  be  based  on  the  facts 
as  well  as  the  law.  In  1898,  the  CoTirt  took 
it  for  a  fact  that  separate  facilities  for 
Negroes  and  whites  would  txim  out  to  be 
equal  facilities.  A  half  century  of  experi- 
ence showed  the  fact  was  otherwise — the 
earlier  decision,  bcwed  on  a  false  premise, 
was  held  to  have  been  wrong. 

So  I  suggest  that  law  may  be  rooted  in 
workable  hximan  relations  as  well  as  himian 
relations  may  grow  In  the  soil  of  the  law. 
And  we  should  remember  that  our  existence 
•8  a  free  people  rests  on  respect  for  law. 

Some  southern  newspapers  have  referred 
to  the  Little  Rock  incident  as  a  local  prob- 
lem. 

If  I  can  bring  any  message  to  you,  the 
newspapermen  of  Arkansas,  It  would  be  that 
you  must  not,  you  dare  not  adjudge  Little 
Bock  to  be  a  local  issue. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  whether  you  or  I  like 
It,  has  become  an  outpost  in  America's  cold 
war  struggle.  A  struggle  against  aUen  forces 
who  would  enfold  behind  the  iron  curtain 
the  billions  of  off-white  people  who  populate 
the  earth.  Little  Rock  is  an  outpost  just 
as  surely  as  are  our  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  em- 
pire— standing  out  there  between  las  and 
possible  death   by  blast   and   by  radiation. 

Pour  years  ago,  American  prestige  abroad 
was  shaken  by  our  internal  crisis  over  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  People  throughout  the  world 
were  shocked  by  evidence  that  in  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  Bill  of  Rights — symbolizing  to  all 
that  men  dream  of  human  dignity,  fair 
play  and  due  process  of  law— those  great 
principles  were  being  trampled  by  the  same 
people  who  conceived  them  and  brought 
them  such  glory. 

We  learned  then,  as  we  never  appreciated 
before,  that  we  cannot  talk  and  write  one 
way  in  the  United  State*  and  act  another— 
If  we  are  to  hold  the  leadership  of  the 
tree  world. 

We  cannot  light  In  the  cold  war  of  ideas 
with  alibis  and  rationalization  of  our  own 
progress. 

We  must  fight  the  war  of  Ideas  with  the 
truth  of  our  own  slowly  Improving  behavior. 
And  behavior  that  suggests  contempt  for  law 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  equal  rights 
among  persons  of  all  colors,  hands  over 
weapons  of  murderous  potential  to  our 
enemies.  Such  weapons  could  help  bring 
about  oxir  downfall  in  act  I  of  Little  Rock 
and  Human  Relations. 

How  are  we  to  overcome  the  po'tentiala  of 
fauure  in  the  second  act  of  the  American 
tragedy — ^possible  defeat  in  economic  compe- 
tition— the  bread-and-butter  aspects  of  our 
way  of  life? 

Lenin  once  predicted  that  the  United  States 
would  drown  itself  in  a  sea  of  red  ink. 

We  have  done  much  to  give  the  lie  to  that 
prediction.  WhUe  we  are  not  depression 
proof,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
successfully  survive  crises  to  which  other 
nations  have  succumbed.  But  today  no  in- 
telligent person  can  discuss  American  eco- 
nomics save  in  terms  of  reference  to  the 
flanking  cold-war  movement  of  Soviet  com- 
petition. 

Barbara  Ward,  British  author,  and  one  of 
the  great  authorities  on  world  affairs,  recent- 
ly put  together  some  significant  words  on  thU 
subject.  Writing  in  the  New  York  Times 
magasine,  Barbara  Ward  said: 

"Khrushchev  has  issued  his  challenge  In 
the  very  field  in  which  the  West— above  au 
America— la  best  fitted  to  respond.  In  some 
measure,  he  admits  it.  The  concrete  aim  he 
sets  the  Oommunlst  world  is  to  surpass 
American  standarda  within  the  next  decade 
In  a  very  real  senae,  the  material  aim  of  tb« 
Communlat  world  revolution  is  to  achieva  the 
Amerioan  way  of  life. 


"Who.  then,  are  better  placed  thai  tha 
Americans  and  their  allies  to  meet  aod  re- 
verse that  challenge?  Who  are  better  placed 
to  set  their  incomparable  economic  and  tech- 
nical organization  to  work  to  raise  world 
standards  and  to  expand  their  own  wealth  so 
that  the  challenger  limps  behind,  his  gial  of 
parity  always  eluding  him,  his  figures  for 
steel  and  power,  his  statistics  of  living  apace 
and  family  budgets,  his  offers  of  ai4  and 
capital  always  and  easily  out  trumped  ^y  the 
expanding  resources  and  matching  genetoeity 
of  the  free  peoples?  ] 

"This  surely  is  a  competition  Into  t^hlch 
our  competitive  society  can  enter  wltlj  zest 
and  confidence.  We  are  being  challen^d  to 
do  exactly  what  we  are  best  fitted  to  To  by 
training  and  temperament  and  tradition.  It 
is  as  though  the  Russians,  Instead  of  issuing 
a  challenge  at  their  national  game  of  ehess, 
had  offered  to  take  the  Americana  on  at 
baseball.  Production,  expansion,  prodiictiv- 
ity,  technology,  inventiveness,  rising  sland- 
ards  for  all— could  the  free  nations,  ^wlth 
America  at  their  head,  be  asked  to  ac^iieve 
anything  more  congenial  to  their  national 
genius,  anything  more  profoundly  InTtime 
with  their  ways  of  thought  and  life?"*  ' 

How  will  we  answer  Miss  Ward's  question? 
This  economic  competition  is  our  gai^  all 
right.  But  when  we  look  around  at  the  way 
some  of  our  leaders  are  calling  the  signals 
we  must  wonder  sometimes  whether  oujf  side 
really  wants  to  win.  If  we  don't  accept  the 
challenge  of  our  competitors  for  worldwide 
economic  leadership,  we  will  lose  by  delault. 
We  will  lose  the  game  and  much  more.  'And 
this  would  be  the  second  act  of  the  tragedy. 

FlnaUy,  to  the  third  act.  foreign  relations 
or  man  and  the  missile.  This  act  could  be 
the  climax  to  our  tragedy:  our  exposure  to 
blackmail,  if  not  extinction,  by  fallli  to 
meet  and  to  overtake  Soviet  mlUtaryland 
scientific  competition  in  the  manufaeture 
and  use  of  rockets,  missiles,  and  the  conauest 
of  the  wild,  black  yonder  of  space.         T 

Through  the  long  years  of  Ameflcan 
mastery  of  machines,  we  of  the  United  States 
have  believed  In  our  superiority  In  all  things 
technological  as'  we  have  l>elieved  In  God 
himself. 

Reports  and  rumors  of  Russia's  great  ad- 
vances in  machines  and  missiles  wen  ig- 
nored, or  laughed  at.  From  the  hij  best 
places  came  assurances  of  our  mastery  and 
our  might. 

Then  came  the  day.  The  day  not  soc  n  to 
be  forgotten.  It  was  sputnik  day,  Octohter  4, 
1057.  Many  of  our  leaders  made  fun  df  it! 
One  said:  "An  interesting  bauble."  An- 
other said:  "What's  a  piece  of  iron  in  the 
sky?"  And  another  said:  "Sputnik  ha  i  no 
military  significance." 

Oiu-  people  were  troubled.  Their  norry 
was  not  substantially  eased  by  prono^ce- 
ments  from  the  men  in  the  Government, 

For  3  months  now.  we  have  been  Iwit- 
ness  to  incredible  disclosures  of  o\u-  Idter- 
service  rivalries,  our  muddled  defense  struc- 
ture, the  revealed  frustrations  of  top  miU- 
tary  men  and  scientists  who  have  beoome 
sickened  by  the  red  tape,  the  waste  of  energy 
and  money,  the  aJjsence  of  any  sense  oi 
tional  urgency  at  the  top  of  our  Oo' 
ment. 

Our  people  were  not  reUeved  of  woi. 
the  first  postsputnik  meeting  of  the 
tional  Security  Ck)uncil.  After  2  houi 
discussion,  the  CouncU  announced  that 
nothing  much  could  be  done  untU  thi  ri- 
valry  was  settled  between  the  Army's  Juditer 
and  the  Air  Force's  Thor.  This,  the  |Na- 
tional  Security  CovmcU  suggested,  nieht 
take  0  montlu. 

Many  people  shuddered.  With  a  wwld 
■moldering— we,  the  supposed  leaders  of  the 
free  world  and  civilization's  last,  best  lioi  le— 
miut  await  the  decision  in  a  foot  raceTbe« 
tween  two  of  our  service  hosecarta  bsfora 
w*  could  hop*  to  put  the  fire  out,      ^ 

Our  people  were  not  relieved  wher  the 
Pree^ent  later  took  to  the  air  to  aUajithe 


public's  fears  and  referred  to  akleged  ri- 
valry between  the  services,  and  told  of  our 
current  manxifacture  of  37  dlfferei|t  General 
Motors  missiles  by  three  services  land  their 
aatellite  contractors. 

After  sputnik  came  muttnlk,  and  w« 
learned  that  this  space  traveler,'  the  aiaa 
and  weight  of  a  Volkswagen,  was  propelled 
upward  by  a  rocket  thrust  of  1,300.000 
pounds.  There  is  no  American  scientist  who 
has  or  will  testify  that  our  own  rocket 
thrust  as  yet  developed  is  more  than  half 
of  that. 

More  recently  the  country  has  bein  warned 
by  the  Rockefeller  and  Oaitber  reports. 
These  are  chastening  manifestos  of  hiunlll- 
ation  to  a  people  who  prided  themselves,  in 
blind  complacency,  of  being  first  j  with  tha 
t}est.  I 

Are  we  reacting  now  with  the  directneaa. 
speed,  imagination,  and  foresight  for  the 
future  as  the  people  so  obviously  deslref 
Let's  hope  the  answer  will  be  positive, 
demonstrated  action  by  the  President  and 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  |f  it  isn't, 
then  tills  will  be  the  third  and  fl^al  act  in 
our  American  tragedy.  | 

The  settings  for  the  tliree  acts  I  have  out- 
lined are  in  Arkansas,  in  the  con(vete  can- 
yons of  oiu*  financial  centers,  and  in  tha 
feverish  atmosphere  of  our  National  CapitaL 

We  in  America  will  leave  oxir  own  recorda 
for  others  to  measxire  in  literature,  in  rem- 
nants of  culture  and.  perhaps,  if  all  does  not 
go  well,  in  radioactive  dust.  | 

Let's  go  back  some  60  million  yeirs  to  tht 
dinosaur,  the  huge  reptile  that  ruUd  the 
then  world.  The  dinosaur  ranged  far  and 
wide.  One  of  his  favorite  areas  was  Colo- 
rado and  his  bones  are  to  be  foudd  in  our 
plains  and  mountains.  | 

The  dinosaw  was  mighty,  and  hla  will 
prevailed.    But  one  day  he  disappeared. 

Why?  I 

He  could  not  adjust  to  his  changing  en- 
vironment. I 

And  so  may  it  be  with  modem  lium. 

And  so  with  us.     Ask  yourself:       I 

Can  we  adjust  to  our  changing  I  environ- 
ment? 1 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  thi  agea  of 
life  on  this  earth  have  been  reveled  and 
identified  by  fossilized  evidence.  The  bones, 
for  example,  of  the  Java  man,  the  Neander- 
thal man,  or  China  man  have  told  us  much 
about  the  evolution  of  humankind. 

Assxiredly  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  those  prehistoric  men,  weaknesses 
which  left  them  prey  to  the  environment  of 
their  own  times.  1 

If  in  the  last  half  of  the  30th  ceiitury  we 
contribute  to  the  disintegration  of  our  own 
clvilizaUon,  our  failure  may,  from  Ithe  per- 
spective of  history,  be  accribed  to  at  least 
three  monumental  defects  in  our  character: 

First,  falliu-e  to  accommodate  ounselves  to 
the  challenges  of  human  relations; 

Second,  failure  to  make  our  econdoUe  way 
of  life  work;  |  ' 

Third,  failure  to  protect  ourselvei  against 
the  barbarism  of  modem  aggressors. 

In  such  an  event,  may  not  future  students 
of  our  age  find  in  the  fossilized  remains  of 
our  civilization  remnants  they  ma»  choose 
to  call  the  Little  Rock  man.  the  Wall  Street 
man,  or  the  Washington  man? 

It  is  for  us  to  decide. 

If  this  tragic  scenario  I  have  ou  lined  U 
not  enacted,, it  will  be  because  tou— the 
newspapermen  of  Arkansas,  and  others  like 
you  the  country  over — see  clearly  and  act 
courageously  in  this  time  of  local,  Rational, 
and  international  trial. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTS 
ECUnVE  AGENCIES  RELA 
DEVELOPMENT     OF 
WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consicleratlon 
of  the  reaolution  (S.  Res.  148)    a  pre- 
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8ciibe  procedures  and  contents  for  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  by  executive  agencies 
with  respect  to  proposed  projects  for  con- 
servation and  development  of  land  and 
water  resources. 


CAU.  OP  THE  ROIIi 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirx  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


fit^mn 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton 

Anderson 

Green 

Mimdt 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Beau 

Meut>erger 

Bennett 

HlU 

CMahoney 

Bible 

Hoblitzell 

Pas  tore 

Brlcker 

Hruska 

Payne 

Bridges 

Bun^ihrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Proxmlre 

Butler 

Javlts 

PiirteU 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Bevercomb 

Carroll 

JoiuisoB.  Tex.     Buseell 

Case,  8.  Oak. 

Johm'ton,  8 

.  C.  SaltonstaU 

Chaves 

Kefaiiver 

Scott 

Kennedy 

Smi  ;h.  Maine 

Clark 

Ken 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Bpaikman 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

StennU 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

Symington 

Lauache 

Tburmond 

Lone 

Thye 

■astland 

Malone 

Watklns 

Blender 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Brin 

Martin,  Iowa      Willtams 

Flanders 

MarUn.Pa. 

Tarborou^ 

Freer 

McCleUan 

Young 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mx.  Hch.- 
LANO],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  JacksomJ.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnusom],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  MoNaoNET},  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Roexstson], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Smathebs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  TausadcxJ,  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capkhabt], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CaslsomI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHCEPPEL],  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cass],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1.  and  Uie  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKEHixwPERl,  are  necessarily  ab- 
ient  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirx  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  entered  cm 
Thursday,  January  23,  1958,  the  Chair 
recognizes    the    senior    Senator    from 

T.oiiigittTift    (Mr.    ELUOfOBEl. 


REPORT  BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS: A  REVIEW  OF  UNITED 
STATES  FOREIGN  POUCY  AND 
OPERATIONS 

Ifr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wu 
deUffhted  to  note  in  the  press  this  morn- 
ing that  the  present  administration  la 
finally  putting  into  effect  some  of  the 
proffTMBs  wbleh  I  have  been  ad?oeaUng 
to  tba  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 


dent for  the  past  3  years.  If  one  will 
examine  my  reports  during  1955,  1056, 
and  also  the  report  I  am  presenting 
today  to  the  Ccmimittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, it  will  be  noted  that  I  rec<Hn- 
mended  and  emphasized  the  great  im- 
portance and  value  of  an  exchange  pro- 
gram between  our  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Before  I  report  to  the  Senate  in  de- 
tail on  my  most  recent  trip  to  Russia, 
I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  places  which  I  visited. 

On  an  easel  in  the  rear  of  the  chamber 
is  a  map  showing  the  vast  U.  S.  S.  R., 
which,  by  the  way,  covers  about  one-sixth 
of  the  earth's  surface.  During  the  last 
3  years  I  was  able  to  visit  what  I  regard 
as  the  most  important  industrial  and 
agricultural  areas  in  Russia. 

I  did  not  go  to  Russia  as  a  tourist; 
I  went  there  as  an  American  citizen,  in 
<»-der  to  learn  all  I  could  about  that 
country,  our  foremost  adversary  in  the 
cold  war.  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  visiting  the  various  points  I  desired 
to  see. 

I W9S  not  followed  around  by  any  kind 
of  Gestapo  or  secret  police.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  take  pictures  of  whatever  I 
desired,  with  few  exceptions.  They  were 
railroad  bridges,  airfields,  and,  of  course, 
mihtary  installations. 

I  have  in  my  office  today  more  than 
22.000  feet  of  16-millimeter  motion  pic- 
ture film  which  I  took  during  1956  and 
1957.  These  movies  were  taken  by  me, 
at  my  own  expense .  and  were  processed 
at  my  own  expense.  The  film  I  have  is, 
of  course,  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate— in  fact  I  should 
like  to  have  it  used  all  over  the  coim- 
try.  in  order  to  better  acquaint  people 
of  the  United  States  with  conditions  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  particularly  in 
Russia. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  knew  more  about 
the  Russian  people,  and  if  the  people  of 
Russia  knew  more  aboiit  us,  the  great 
race  in  armaments  could  be  ended. 

Today  there  is  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
East  and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  West. 
Unless  and  until  this  fear  is  dispelled — 
unless  and  tmtil  confidence  is  restored 
between  the  peoples  of  East  and  West — 
disarmament  and  peace — for  which  all 
of  us  aspire — will  never  become  realities. 

Mr.  President,  my  report  contains,  as 
I  have  stated,  certain  recommendations 
for  improving  our  foreign  policy  posi- 
tion. These  recommendations  are  sim- 
ple. There  Is  nothing  complex  about 
them.  But,  I  sincerely  believe  that  if 
they  were  put  into  effect,  we  could  create 
a  climate  in  which  confidence  could  be 
restored  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Russia. 

On  my  first  trip  to  Russia.  I  entered 
by  way  of  East  Germany.  I  went  first 
to  Poland,  and  then  to  Moscow.  I  visited 
in  and  around  Moscow  over  an  area  ap- 
pix)ximately  100  kilometers  in  radius.  I 
▼isited  factories  and  farms — state  farms 
as  well  as  collective  farms.  Then  I 
traveled  to  Kiev,  thence  to  Odessa,  and 
from  Odessa,  to  Btioharest,  Rumania. 

In  1956.  while  In  Moscow.  I  spoke  with 
Anastas  Mlkoyan.  Russia's  No.  S  man. 
and    the    Politburo    expert    on    trade 


and  economics.  He  urged  me  to  Yislt 
Russia  again;  be  said  I  would  be  per- 
mitted  to  go  wherever  I  desired — to  make 
my  own  itinerary.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  did  in  1956.  The  map  displayed  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  shows  the  areas  of 
Russia  which  I  visited  that  year. 

I  entered  Russia  by  way  of  Leningrad, 
visited  in  and  around  that  city,  and  took 
photographs  of  factories,  people  on  the 
streets,  public  markets,  and  so  forth. 
Then  I  went  to  Moscow.  While  I  was 
in  Moscow.  I  again  visited  factories, 
farms,  stores,  and  businesses  in  that  en- 
tire area. 

I  traveled  by  automobile  from  Moscow 
to  Yalta,  (m  the  Black  Sea — a  distance  of 
almost  1.000  miles.  I  stopped  at  Khar- 
kov, after  motoring  there  by  way  of 
Tula.  Orel,  and  Kursk.  I  visited  many 
villages  along  my  route  and  talked  to  the 
people  working  in  the  facfaaries  and  on 
the  farms. 

I  spent  a  few  dajrs  in  the  Crimea,  and 
saw  the  people  of  Russia  at  play. 

From  Yalta  I  went  to  Rostov  by  car. 
In  order  to  go  there.  I  had  to  retrace 
my  steps  since  there  is  no  direct  road 
from  Yalta  to  Rostov  on  the  Don.  I 
also  traveled  by  automobile  to  Stalin- 
grad, from  Stalingrad.  I  flew  to  Moscow. 

From  Moscow,  I  flew  over  the  Ural 
Moimtains  to  Kazan,  thence  to  Chelya- 
binsk, the  Pittsburgh  of  Russia. 

I  flew  over  the  so-called  dry  lands  by 
way  of  Atbasar,  Karaganda  and  Balk- 
hash. Then  I  proceeded  to  Alma  Ata, 
which  is  near  the  Chinese  border.  I 
spent  considerable  time  inspecting  the 
surroimding  area. 

Frcnn  Alma  Ata.  I  traveled  to  Tash- 
kent. In  that  area,  cotton  is  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  I  was  told  that 
production  is  between  7  million  and  8 
million  bales. 

From  Tashkent.  I  flew  to  Termeg  and 
then  crossed  into  Afghanistan. 

During  my  trip  that  year  I  was  able 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  for  over  2V^ 
hours;  the  subject  matter  of  my  con- 
versation was  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  part  of  my  repoil  last  year.  It 
was  also  made  available  to  the  State 
Department.  Without  going  into  detail 
concerning  that  conversation,  it  gen- 
erally covered  Soviet-United  States  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Khrushchev  was  very  much 
Interested  in  the  visit  I  was  going  to 
make  in  his  covmtry.  and  he  asked 
whether  I  had  included  Siberia  in  my 
itinerary. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  not;  I  said  Russia 
is  a  very  large  coimtry.  and  that  I  did  not 
think  I  would  have  time  to  visit  Siberia. 
As  it  was.  I  spent  over  1  month  in  Russia 
in  1956.  But  I  said  to  him  that  if  he 
would  give  me  a  raincheck.  so  to  speak,  I 
woTild  like  to  see  Siberia  the  following 
year,  that  is.  1957. 

8o.  "Ml.  President.  last  year  I  returned 
to  Russia  by  way  of  Polend.  from  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.    I  saw  much  of  Poland. 

From  Warsaw,  I  flew  to  Vilna.  Lithu- 
ania, and  then  to  Moscow.  From  ModP- 
cow.  I  flew  to  Gorky,  on  the  Volga  River, 
from  Gorky  to  Kazan,  also  on  the  Volga 
River,  from  Kazan  I  flew  to  Irkutsk, 
with  two  stops  en  route.  Irkutsk  is  lo- 
cated about  41  kilometers  from  Li^ 
Baikal,  one  of  the  largest  inland  fresh- 
water lakes  in  the  world.    I  traveled  all 
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over  that  area  by  automobile:  I  also 

traveled  on  Lake  Baikal  by  boat. 

Prom  Irkutsk.  I  proceeded  to  Novosi- 
birsk, which  is  a  great  industrial  center 
In  Siberia.  From  that  city  I  went  to 
Barnaul,  a  great  agricultiiral  center,  and 
then  to  Omsk,  to  Sverdlovsk,  and  to 
Kuibyshev. 

From  Kuibyshev,  I  flew  to  Kranodar, 
then  Tbilisi,  and  finally  Baku.  I  got  out 
of  Russia  by  way  of  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  after  the  outline  I 
have  presented  of  the  places  I  visited  in 
Russia,  I  have  seen  the  most  important 
industrial  and  agricultural  centers  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  could  describe  in  detail 
what  I  saw  in  these  various  places,  but  I 
will  not  undertake  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  copies 
of  my  report,  in  which  I  have  incor- 
porated a  diary  kept  by  me  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  while  in  Russia.  Many  of  the 
things  I  saw  are  described  by  me  in  that 
diary. 

Mr.  President,  before  describing  some 
of  the  things  I  saw  in  Siberia,  in  particu- 
lar, during  my  most  recent  visit,  I  shoiild 
like  to  give  a  short  backgroiind  sketch  of 
Russia,  covering  the  period  prior  to  the 
1917  revolution  through  1957. 

An  understanding  of  this  background 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  properly  evalu- 
ate the  present  situation  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  with  this  back- 
groimd.  Senators  will  conclude,  as  I  have, 
that  the  Russian  people  are  not  well  in- 
formed about  our  way  of  life.  I  believe 
they  will  also  agree  that  the  way  of  life 
which  now  has  developed  in  Russia  is  a 
better  one  than  the  Russian  people  have 
ever  had  before,  at  any  time  in  their  his- 
tory, although  it  Is  far  Inferior  to  our 
own. 

In  1957,  as  In  1956,  my  conversations 
with  the  people  of  Russia  were  facilitated 
by  my  having  at  my  side  an  official  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Moscow  who 
spoke  and  understood  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Besides  making  it  easier  for  me 
to  discuss  America  with  the  Russians  I 
spoke  to,  the  fact  that  the  translations 
were  m<-''e  In  the  presence  of  a  fellow 
American  and  with  his  help,  assured  me 
of  maximum  objectivity. 

Almost  uniformly,  I  found  improve- 
ments in  Russian  conditions  as  contrast- 
ed with  my  findings  of  1956,  and  the 
year  before,  1955.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  my  previous  estimates — particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Russia's  agricultural 
potential— had  to  be  modified  in  the  light 
of  my  trip  through  Siberia. 

This  enormous  area,  which  most  of  us 
consider  the  world's  icebox — a  huge 
prison  camp,  a  vast  waste  of  barren 
land — Is  actually  becoming  Russia's 
breadbasket.  While  the  climate  is  some- 
what more  severe  than  that  of  our  own 
upper  Middle  West,  the  area  has  proven 
Itself  capable  of  producing  some  fruits, 
much  Uvestock  and  dairy  products,  and 
a  large  variety  of  root  crops  and  grains. 
Yields  of  grains  are  high,  although  meth- 
ods of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvest- 
ing are  obsolete  by  our  own  standards. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
my  findings  on  this  visit  was  change,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  various  goods  and 
services  available  to  the  Russian  con- 
simier,  the  change  was  invariably  for  the 


better.  Also,  people  are  more  talkative — 
they  were  more  prone  to  assert  mem- 
selves.  Generally  speaking,  I  foimd  a 
much  higher  degree  of  conten^ent 
among  the  peoples  of  Russia  th^  on 
my  previous  visits.  In  addition,  I  foimd 
considerable  national  pride,  a  ipride 
which  was  visibly  Increased  whesT  the 
people  learned  of  the  successful  flriig  of 
the  first  space  satellite.  I  was  in  I^ussia 
when  the  event  occurred  and  the  news 
was  made  public,  and  there  was  tnuch 
jubilation  among  the  Russian  masses. 

Thus,  in  prefacing  any  accoimt  df  my 
journeys  through  the  Soviet  Union,  I  feel 
it  important  to  Impress  upon  the  Senate 
my  three  major  Impressions  of  bost- 
satellite  Russia. 

First.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence. 

Second.  There  is  apparent  domestic 
contentment,  but  a  rising  curiosity  i  ibout 
America  and  an  urge  to  forge  ahe  id  of 
us. 

Third.  There  is  a  growing  lelief 
among  the  Russian  people  that  their 
system  is  superior  in  all  respects  tc  ours 
In  the  West. 

These  three  factors  must  certainly  re- 
ceive primary  consideration  in  any  pol- 
icy oiu-  Government  undertakes  vls4a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  in  consiqerlng 
these  factors,  they  must  be  read  against 
a  background  of  Russia  as  it  stands  today 
compared  with  the  pre  Bolshevik  Russia 
of  the  czars.  ] 

Only  by  measuring  present-day  condi- 
tions in  Russia  by  the  comparative  yard- 
stick of  conditions  as  they  existed  a  Quar- 
ter century  ago  can  any  proper  perepec- 
tive  concerning  this  vast  nation  be  at- 
tained. In  addition,  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  under  commu- 
nism and  the  Government's  aboliti  :n  of 
private  property  are  important  cir;um- 
stances  to  be  weighed  before  rea<  hing 
any  conclusion  concerning  future  pa  licies 
toward  that  country.  [ 

In  Russia,  the  Government  is  supieme. 
Nothing  else  matters — only  the  Gofem- 
ment.  Every  square  inch  of  land  belongs 
to  the  Government.  All  commerce  and 
Industry  are  Government  contrblled. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  an  individual 
able  to  go  into  business  for  himsell,  not 
even  as  a  barbershop  owner  or  a]  taxi 
operator.  j 

Instead,  all  crafts,  in  fact,  all  busi- 
nesses, are  incorporated  into  state  man- 
aged entities  where  everyone  worli  to- 
gether for  what  Soviet  leaders  declaire  to 
be  the  common  good  of  the  state.  I^eve- 
nue-producing  investments  by  the  Indi- 
vidual of  any  of  his  surplus  fundiare 
limited  primarily  to  state  institutions 
that  lend  money.  i 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Someone  has  asked  k  the 
Russians  ever  pay  taxes.  My  impre$sion 
is  that  there  are  no  taxes  in  Russia,  be- 
cause everybody  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Government  takes  just  what 
it  wants.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Isj  cor- 
rect to  a  large  extent.  However,  there  is 
a  small  charge,  in  the  nature  of  a  tax. 
Imposed  by  the  unions  to  pay  the  recrea- 
tional expenses  of  some  of  their  men^rs. 
The  funds  so  derived  finance  rest  trips 


for  special  workers.  I  saw  manar  of  these 
workers  at  play  In  Yalta  while  I  was 
there  in  1956. 

There  is  also  a  small  char|re  levied, 
sometimes  as  much  as  5  percent  of  a 
family's  salary,  In  order  to  permit  the 
family's  children  to  attend  kindergarten, 
so  that  the  mother  and  father  can  work. 

There  are  taxes  of  that  kind,  but  there 
are  very  few.  If  any,  taxes  imposed  on 
the  people  of  Russia  for  the  piirpose  of 
nmning  the  Government.  Af tfr  all,  the 
Govenmient  owns  everything  Ha.  Russia. 

I  continue  with  my  observations  con- 
cerning the  background  of  a4d  condi- 
tions in  Russia. 

The  money  deposited  by  an  Individual 
bears  a  small  rate  of  Interest,  depending 
on  the  length  of  time  it  is  left  on  de- 
posit. This  type  of  social  and  economic 
organization  exists  through  all  i  strata  of 
Russia.  j 

Under  such  a  controlled  system,  in 
wh'ch  the  welfare  of  the  indvidual  is 
evidently  sacrificed  to  the  gocd  of  the 
state,  Russia  has  been  able,  within  a 
short  span  of  years,  to  pull  Itself  up 
from  a  weary,  downtroddem  nation, 
wracked  by  internal  strife  and  bearing 
the  heavy  burden  of  a  hungry,  desperate 
class  of  peasant  serfs  underFthe  old 
czarlst  system,  to  its  present  leadership 
of  obviously  high  technological,  develop- 
ment. 

Many  Russian  people  today  may  have 
only  black  bread,  cabbages,  beets,  pota- 
toes, and  a  pot  of  tea — but  today  It  is 
enough  to  fill  their  stomachs.  To  a  hun- 
gry population,  the  mere  advisee  of  a 
crust  of  bread  is  an  accomplishment— 
and  one  which,  whether  or  not  [we  agree 
with  the  manner  in  which  It  Is  done, 
must  be  recognized  as  a  form  of  progress. 

From  the  days  of  1916,  wheh  almost 
all  of  Russia  hovered  together  In  abject 
poverty,  in  hunger,  in  a  state;  of  serf- 
dom, while  serving  a  fantastidally  rich 
nobility,  the  older  people  of  Rusisia  today 
can  see  visible  signs  of  their  march  for- 
ward—toward national  pride,  better  liv- 
ing standards,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment— a  march  which  today  places  them 
among  the  vanguard  of  thel  world's 
nations. 

The  younger  people,  who  haie  known 
nothing  but  communism  in  their  life- 
times, and  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  observe  any  other  form  of  government, 
glory  in  their  country's  progrj^s— and 
in  the  corresponding  rise  in  thf  welfare 
Of  their  fellow  countrymen.        I 

This,  above  all,  we  must  rkM>gnlze. 
And  in  that  recognition  we  miist,  I  be- 
heve,  abandon  the  approach  lof  some 
who,  because  they  dislike  or  perhaps 
fear  communism— indeed,  I  km  sure 
they  abhor  this  system  of  government 
as  I  do — will  not  hear  or  even  jUsten  to 
the  spoken  words  of  Its  accbmpllsh- 
ments.  T 

The  mark  of  an  tateUlgent  ioldier  is 
to  recognize  the  capabilities  ol  his  op- 
ponent. To  mock  a  foe  is  to  mock  your- 
self, j 

Communism  will  not  vanish'  because 
we  ignore  it.  Neither  will  it  disappear 
because  we  vilify  it.  It  exisls.  It  la 
functioning.  ~ 

It  has  brought  a  new  way  of!  life  to  % 
people  once  left  far  beyond  progress  in 
the  wallow  of  inner  conflict.    It  has  pro- 
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yided  a  better  standard  of  living — ^no 
matter  If  we  care  to  dismiss  It  as  still  far 
below  our  own — ^for  an  entire  nation  of 
people. 

Of  course,  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  there  is 
nothing  remotely  resembling  the  free- 
dom of  Individual  choice,  action,  and 
enterprise  which  we  in  the  United  States 
enjoy  today.  However,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  In  the  Soviet  Union,  such 
freedom  has  never  existed.  Russian 
history  bears  ample  witness  to  the  lack 
of  what  we  regard  as  basic  principles  of 
freedom.  Under  the  czars,  which  Is  the 
period  with  which  the  typical  elder  or 
middle-aged  Russian  compares  his  life 
today,  there  was  no  freedom  of  the  press, 
no  freedom  of  expression,  no  freedom  of 
economic  choice  for  the  average  Russian. 
Opposition  to  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment was  ruthlessly  ferreted  out  by  a 
secret  police  whose  methods  were  not 
basically  different  from  those  used  by 
the  Communists. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  accom- 
plishment of  the  Russia  of  today  is  its 
rapid  transformation  into  an  industrial 
empire.  That  the  tremendous  growth 
of  Russia's  industrial  economy  has  been 
reached  in  the  short  span  of  one  gen- 
eration testifies  to  the  hard  work  done 
by  the  Russian  people.  To  those  who 
would  dismiss,  or  soften  the  impact  of 
this  achievement  by  merely  pointing  out 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  a  ruthless 
leadership  holding  the  combined  noses 
of  an  entire  people  to  the  Marxist  grind- 
stone, it  again  must  be  remembered  that 
compulsion  is  nothing  new  to  the  aver- 
age Russian.  Under  the  Communists, 
he  exchanged  the  compulsion  of  the 
czarlst  aristocracy  for  the  compulsion 
of  a  totalitarian  state.  The  only  change 
in  the  picture.  Insofar  as  Ivan  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  at  least  part  of  the  na- 
tion's increased  wealth  has  trickled 
down  to  him  instead  of  all  of  it  remain- 
ing in  the  pockets  of  a  very  few  persons 
of  supreme  social  status. 

In  other  words,  in  assessing  the  present 
temper  of  the  Russian  people — not  their 
present  leadership,  but  their  people — we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
no  shades  of  gray  in  the  picture  of  Rus- 
sian development  since  1917.  Instead, 
there  is  only  absolute  contrast  between 
the  days  prior  to  the  October  revolution 
and  those  now  upon  the  colossus  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  term  "capital- 
ism," as  applied  by  the  Commxinist  lead- 
ership in  describing  the  United  States, 
does  not  reflect  the  system  which  oiu: 
country  actually  enjosrs  today,  but  in- 
stead is  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  sys- 
tem prevalent  in  Russia  during  czarlst 
times.  By  insisting  that  all  economic 
83rstems  are  either  capitalistic — that  is, 
czarlst— or  Socialist — ^that  is,  that  now 
in  effect  in  the  Soviet  Union — the  Soviet 
leaders  have  been  able  to  keep  their  peo- 
ple convinced  that  the  Russian  system 
today  is  the  ultimate  of  perfection. 

The  Western  World  is  now  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  waging  a  positive  cam- 
paign to  change  this  unbalanced  and 
untrue  picture  laid  before  the  Russian 
people,  because  there  are  not  words  avail- 
able to  convince  them  of  the  progress  we 
have  made,  of  the  abimdance  we  enjoy. 
To  the  average  Russian,  a  system  which 
would  prove  more  beneficial  than  the  one 


mider  which  he  now  lives  is  inconceiva- 
ble, simply  because  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  anything  other  than  absolute  exploi- 
tation under  the  czars  compared  with  a 
much  better  way  of  life  under  commu- 
nism. 

As  it  stands,  then,  we  must  realize  that 
the  Russian  people — as  of  this  day.  at 
least — are  apparently  well  content  with 
their  way  of  life.  The  individual  may 
not  have  progressed  much,  by  oiu*  stand- 
ards, but  he  has  progressed — he  is  much 
better  off  than  he  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  an  extract 
from  my  report  covering  the  backgroimd 
of  conditions  as  I  foimd  ^them  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  badcgroimd 
shows  clearly  Uie  fact  that  as  of  today 
there  has  been  no  adequate  way  for  us 
to  inform  the  Russian  people  concerning 
OIU"  way  of  life — the  way  of  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  World. 

The  simple  program  which  I  have 
been  advocating  for  the  past  3  years 
stresses  filling  that  great  gap  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  Since  1955,  I  have  urged 
our  Government  to  tmdertalce  an  ex- 
change program  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  of  people  from 
all  walks  of  life — ^teachers,  students, 
legislators,  in  fact,  as  I  repeat,  people 
from  every  walk  of  life.  That  is  one  way 
by  which  I  sincerely  believe  we  can  make 
it  possible  for  the  Russian  people  to  learn 
more  about  us,  thereby  creating  a  cli- 
mate of  confidence  in  which  the  seeds  of 
lasting  peace  may  be  nomished.  Con- 
fidence is  necessary  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
any  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
describe  generally  conditions  as  I  found 
them  in  Siberia. 

I  have  asked  many  people  in  our  coun- 
try what  their  ideas  of  Siberia  were — 
what  it  looks  like — and  invariably  I  re- 
ceived answers  such  as  "an  icebox,"  "a 
prison  camp."  "a  barren  area  where 
nothing  grows." 

I  have  also  asked  people  here  what  they 
think  the  people  of  Siberia  look  like. 
Most  of  them  answered:  "Arent  they 
Mongolians?"  "Aren't  they  Eskimos?" 
"Aren't  they  people  of  the  yellow  race?" 

I  have  not  found  one  single,  solitary 
person — one  who  has  not  been  to  Si- 
beria— ^who  was  able  to  give  me  a  near 
description  of  what  Siberia  or  its  people 
really  looks  like. 

Of  course,  I,  too,  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  I  visited  Siberia.  I  did  not 
think  I  would  find  great  industry,  tre- 
mendous water  resources  developments, 
or  fiourishing  agricultiu^. 

Today  Siberia  is  the  granary  of  Rus- 
sia. There  is  as  much  food  produced 
today  in  Siberia  as  in  almost  any  other 
area  of  Russia.  It  even  exceeds  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Ukraine. 

In  Siberia  I  saw  wheatflelds  contain- 
ing not  hundreds  of  acres  but  thousands 
of  acres — acres  which  produce  as  much 
as  30  bushels  of  wheat.  Some  of  the 
land,  of  course,  was  less  productive. 

As  an  example  of  the  tremendoiis 
growth  of  Siberia,  Novosibirsk,  almost  in 
the  center  of  this  productive  area  of 
Russia,  was  just  a  little  trading  town 
of  about  5,000  people  in  1905.  When 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  was  routed 


throu^  Novosibirsk,  the  popalatiOQ  In- 
creased to  60,000.  Today  over  800,000 
people  live  there. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  Ir- 
kutsk, on  Lake  Baikal,  of  Omsk,  and  of 
Sverdlovsk,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  The  population  of 
those  cities  has  quadrupled  during  the 
past  generation. 

What  caused  all  of  those  people  to 
move  to  those  cities?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  The  Russians  have  de- 
veloped their  Siberian  industry  more 
rapidly  than  I  have  ever  seen  industry 
develop  anywhere  else.  They  have  also 
been  rapidly  exploiting  the  hydroelec- 
tric potential,  in  which  Siberia  is 
wealthy. 

I  visited  one  of  the  big  foundries  tn 
Novosibirsk,  and  saw  a  plant  manufac- 
turing hydroelectric  turbines  which 
will  produce  200,000  kilowatts.  The 
largest  tiu-bine  in  the  United  States  will 
produce  105,000  kilowatts.  I  saw  foun- 
dations being  laid  in  Novosibirsk  for  a 
plant  to  produce  turbines  of  300.000 
kilowatts  capacity. 

The  Lake  Baikal  region  is  the  source 
of  much  of  Siberia's  wealth.  Before  I 
visited  that  region  I  thought  Lake  Baikal 
was  surrounded  by  desolation,  where 
little  or  nothing  grew.  I  was  niistaken. 
I  found  that  Lake  Baikal  is  surrounded 
by  forests. 

In  addition,  368  rivers  or  creeks  flow 
into  Lake  Baikal,  yet  it  has  only  one 
outlet,  the  Angara  River.  That  situation 
is  a  natural  for  hydropower  development 
and  the  Russians  are  putting  it  to  full 
use.  I  visited  one  hydroelectric  plant  <m 
the  Angara  River  which,  by  the  er\\  oi 
this  year,  will  produce  mmx  than  800.000 
kilowatts. 

About  300  miles  north  of  that  site, 
near  ELrasnoyarsk,  another  hydropower 
plant  is  being  erected,  which  will  produce 
3.2  miUion  kilowatts,  almost  double  the 
capacity  of  the  largest  we  have  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  there  that  the  ^100.000 
kilowatt  turbines  to  which  I  alluded 
eaiiier  are  to  be  placed. 

The  Angara  River  flows  into  the 
Yenisei  River,  which  in  turn  flows  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

On  the  Yenisei  River,  not  very  far 
from  Krasnosrarsk,  a  survey  is  now 
being  made  into  the  poesibiUty  of  erect- 
ing a  faclUty  which  will  produce  3.6  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  again  almost  twice  as 
luige  as  the  largest  in  our  own  country. 
Grand  Coulee. 

This  water  resources  development  is 
being  greatly  expanded.  With  the  in- 
creased availability  of  electricity  to 
power  Industry,  more  and  more  people 
are  moving  to  the  area.  In  additioD. 
great  coalfields  and  many  gold  mines  are 
found  around  Irkutsk.  All  natural  re- 
soiu-ces  in  that  area  are  being  devel- 
oped. Hence,  as  a  result  of  this 
development — along  with  the  increas- 
ing availablUty  of  coal  and  water 
power — Siberian  industry  is  rapidly 
growing. 

I  might  say  that  the  people  who  are 
moving  into  that  part  of  Russia  are  the 
same  kind  of  people  as  thoee  who  made 
America  great — they  are  pioaeers. 
They  are  willing  to  work.  One  does  not 
find    any    Mongolians    or    halfbreeds 
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there.  The  people  are  all  of  European 
stock,  who  have  migrated  to  Siberia 
before  and  since  the  revolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELI£NOER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  statement  he  Is  making  to  the 
Senate,  and,  through  the  Senate,  to  the 
American  people.  In  particular  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  thanks  to  Mm  for  his 
reference  to  the  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment in  Russia,  because  it  stresses 
what  so  many  of  us  have  stressed,  that 
the  energy  of  civilization  is  the  energy  of 
power  which  man  can  develop  from  the 
natural  resources  which  Qod  has  given 
us. 

The  emphasis  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  jiist  placed  upon  power 
development  in  Russia  illustrates  very 
well  why  some  of  us  have  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  in  the  Congress  over  the 
years  for  the  maximum  development  of 
the  great  energy  resources  of  America. 
We  have  a  dramatic  illustration,  from 
the  lips  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  future  of  our  civilization  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  not  wasting  our  elec- 
tric-power resources.  However,  It  is 
important  that  we  have  full  development 
of  such  resources,  and  not  underdevelop- 
ment of  the  river  basins  of  America,  if 
we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  Russia  in  the 
great  contest  of  100  years  before  us,  be- 
tween freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
Russian  totalitarianism  on  the  other. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  him.  He  Is  per- 
forming a  great  service  here  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, I  am  in  complete  accord  with  what 
ray  good  friend  from  Oregon  has  said. 

What  I  have  said  about  power  develop- 
ment Is  only  the  beginning.  I  have  not 
touched  upon  the  facilities  on  the  Ob 
River,  just  north  of  Novosibirsk,  where  a 
great  facility  Is  being  erected  which  will 
produce  800,000  kilowatts.  Two  more 
facilities  are  scheduled  to  be  built  on  the 
same  river. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  discussing  hydro- 
electric power,  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  upon  dams  being  built  on  the 
Volga  River.  I  visited  six  of  those  huge 
dam  sites.  In  order  to  Increase  the  vol- 
waae  of  water  in  the  Volga  River,  the 
Russians  are  now  In  the  process  of  di- 
verting into  the  Volga  two  rivers  which 
now  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  When 
the  hydropower  facilities  on  the  Volga 
and  its  tributaries  are  completed,  the 
Volga  River  alone  will  produce  65  billion 
kilowatts  a  year.  Think  of  that — 65 
billion  kilowatts  a  year. 

Pew  of  us  knew  about  those  projects. 
The  trouble  was,  as  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbkichtI  pointed  out 
last  week,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  kept  somewhat  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on.  They  were  told.  "Let 
Russia  alone,  and  sooner  or  later  she  will 
collapse."  Prom  what  I  saw,  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  about  to  collapse.  I  would 
say  they  seem  to  be  on  the  march. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  becoming 
more  and  more  educated.  As  I  shall 
point  out,  the  expanding  educational 
system  will  probably  sound  the  death 
knell  of  communism  as  it  now  operates 
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In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Por  one  thlx^.  the 
Russian  people  are  thinking  for  Uiem- 
selves  more  and  more.  l~ 

There  Is  a  great  siu-ge  toward  decen- 
tralization today  in  Russia.  Senators 
have  read  about  it.  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject last  year  with  Mr.  Mikoyan.  I^iuring 
my  conversation  with  him,  as  myj  diary 
will  show,  I  expressed  surprise  thai  Rus- 
sia's sixth  5-year  plan  had  not  be^n  an- 
noimced,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  curi- 
ous to  learn  why  that  was.  Ha  said. 
"Senator,  we  presented  the  sixth  |-year 
plan  to  the  people  of  Russia,  thd  local 
oblasts.  republics,  and  so  forth,  h\k  they 
refused  to  accept  it."  j 

Why  do  Senators  think  they  refused 
to  accept  it?  We  can  read  betwefn  the 
lines.  The  previous  5-year  plans  had 
promised  the  Russian  people  more  con- 
sumer goods— a  promise  which  djd  not 
come  true.  Instead.  Russia's  resources 
were  devoted  to  preparing  for  a  war 
which  I  hope  will  never  come.  j 

The  people  of  Russia  want  mori  con- 
simier  goods.  They  desire  a  greater  voice 
in  the  operation  of  their  own  OAvem- 
ment    Believe  It  or  not.  that  is  a  fact. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Washingtca  Post 
have  contained  an  Alscp  column,  along 
with  a  news  story  to  the  effect  that  col- 
lective farms  In  Russia  were  now  to  be 
permitted  to  own  farm  impleiaents. 
Similar  articles  appeared  in  other  news- 
papers. 

In  Russia  there  are  two  kinds  of  farms, 
collective  and  state.  There  are  no  pri- 
vately owned  farms.  A  state  fa^  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  governtoent 
The  people  who  work  on  it  are  paid  a 
salary,  and,  I  might  add,  they  arefcretty 
well  paid. 

Collective  farms  are  operated  by  i  cer- 
tain number  of  families.  Some  oollec- 
tives  may  have  as  many  as  500  families 
operating  them;  others  may  have  as 
many  as  a  thousand.  These  feople 
agree  to  work  together  and  divide  the 
profits.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my  reports 
of  1955  and  1956.  and  as  I  repeat  in  my 
current  report,  the  people  who  o]ierate 
these  collectives  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  to  go  to  the  Govemmeat.  to 
what  they  call  the  machinery:  tool 
stations — which  are  operated  bjf  the 
govenmient — to  get  implements  with 
which  to  cultivate  and  harvest  1  their 
crop. 

This  Is  only  a  natural  develoi 
An  MTS  may  serve  as  many  as  five  or  six 
collectives.  But  it  has  turned  out  that 
some  collectives  have  been  able  to  g^t  the 
necessary  implements  from  the  stfition, 
whereas  others  could  not.  That  caused 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amoiig  the 
farmers,  to  the  point  where  Mr.  Kru- 
shchev announced,  only  2  days  agoy  that 
collectives  would  be  permitted  to  own 
their  own  tools,  tractors,  plows  ahd  so 
on.  That  annoimcement  was  thi  end 
result  of  a  gradual  process,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  come  voluntarily  from  the 
Moscow  level.  It  came  about  befcause 
the  people  demanded  it.  j 

It  is  the  Russian  educational  sys|em — 
the  rising  level  of  Russian  educaltion — 
the  tendency  of  the  Russian  j^ple 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  assert  them- 
selves— ^that  is  bringing  a  growing 
change.    The  announcement  of  the  new 
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farm  equipment  ownership  po  icy  Is  just 
one  small  example  of  this  chjinge. 

My  good  friend  the  Seitator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  hbs  spoken 
of  the  Russian  educational  sjustem.  He 
has  referred  to  the  efforts  made  by  me, 
by  the  late  Senator  T&ft.  aiid  others, 
in  Uying  to  have  a  decent  ajd-to-edu- 
cation  program  placed  on  t^  statute 
books.  i 

Because  of  that  failure,  wei  now  find 
that  there  are  serious  defedts  in  our 
own  educational  system.  1 

I  wish  to  say,  without  feair  of  con- 
tradiction, that  if  we  disregard  the 
teachings  of  atheism  and  communism 
in  the  Russian  schools,  we  pan  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  Russian  school 
system. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  iln  elective 
course  in  a  Russian  high  schooL  In  our 
schools,  of  course,  a  student  can  elect 
many  such  as  cooking,  interior  decorat- 
ing, driver  training,  and  others.  Many 
of  these  so-called  electlves  ane  of  little 
value;  most  are  chosen  by  students  be- 
cause Uiey  provide  an  easy  wajf  to  obtain 
credits.  i 

In  Russia,  on  the  other  hanjd,  courses 
are  prescribed.  There  no — or,  at  least, 
only  a  few — electives  are  available  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Today  compulsory 
education  through  the  high-sohool  level 
prevails  in  Russia  in  cities  of  5,000  and 
over;  in  the  country  and  in  cibes  below 
that  iwpulation  education  is  compulsory 
up  to  the  seventh  grade,  jflans  are 
under  way  now.  I  was  told,  to  get  more 
teachers  and  more  schools  so  that  there 
will  be  universal  secondary  education 
throughout  Russia. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  be 'happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  Students  in  Russia 
enter  school  at  the  age  of  six.  ;  They  be- 
gin studying  fimdamental  mathematics 
in  the  sixth  grade,  chemistry  iq  the  sixth 
grade,  and  physics  in  the  seventh  grade. 
They  study  those  subjects  uBitU  they 
graduate.  [ 

They  must  take  a  foreign  language, 
either  French,  English,  or  {oerman. 
However,  the  study  of  one  foijeign  lan- 
guage is  compulsory.  , 

In  general,  school  pupils  n  Russia 
must  follow  a  prescribed  oourse  of 
studies.  There  is  no  wide  selection  of 
easy  courses,  such  as  we  have  im  our  own 
country.  T 

Before  a  student  graduates  fa|e  is  given 
every  opportunity  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  profession  he  would  like  to 
follow.  I 

Mr.     NEUBERGER.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield.      j 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  would  hope  to 

ask  the  S-nator  a  question,  if  I  might, 
with  particular  reference  to  ^^lat  he  is 
saying  about  the  Russian  edu^tlonal 

system.  j 

Before  stating  my  question,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Senate  is  very  for- 
tunate that  one  of  its  Members  has  had 
access  to  Siberia.  I  recently  read  a  book 
about  American  history,  which  explained 
that  one  of  the  reasons  our  country  had 
such  fortunate  relatlonshlfMi  with 
France,  which  was  the  dominafnt  power 
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In  Western  Europe  during  the  10th  cen- 
tury, was  that  leading  Americans,  like 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  familiar  with  the  French 
people. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  I  was 
stationed  at  Whitehorse,  in  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory, and  at  Fairbanks,  in  Alaska,  and 
I  remember  how  surprised  I  was  to  note 
how  proficient  in  mechanics  and  piloting 
airplanes  and  servicing  vehicles  the  Rvis- 
sians  were.  These  Russians  had  come 
from  Siberia  to  take  delivery  of  our  lend- 
lease  bombers  in  that  distant  realm  in 
the  Far  North.  Their  skill  confirms 
what  the  Senator  has  told  us  today. 

This  is  the  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  of  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  making  such  an  in- 
formative talk  to  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  told  me  that  she  had  breakfast 
this  morning  with  two  outstanding  edu- 
cators from  our  State,  who  related  to  her 
how  difficult  it  often  was  to  attract  able, 
intelligent.  Idealistic,  and  educated  peo- 
ple into  the  teaching  profession,  because 
of  the  comparatively  small  financial  re- 
wards, and,  frequently,  the  very  low 
prestige  which  the  teaching  profession 
enjoys  in  certain  parts  of  our  country. 
What  Is  the  status  of  the  teachers  in  the 
communities  of  Russia  which  the  able 
Senator  visited? 

I  ask  this  question  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  salaries  and 
standards  of  living,  but  as  to  the  favor- 
able recognition  which  teachers  receive 
and  the  prestige  which  they  are  accord- 
ed. In  other  words,  I  refer  to  the  general 
atmosphere  which  might  induce  an  out- 
standing person  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Teachers,  as  a  rule, 
are  well  paid.  Many  receive  the  equiv- 
alent of  as  much  as  700  or  800  dollars 
per  month.  The  teaching  profession  is 
considered  one  of  the  noble  professions. 
Teachers  are  given  good  facilities  in 
which  to  work.  Of  course,  the  buildings 
do  not  compare  with  oiirs  by  any  means. 
However,  when  one  goes  through  the 
school  laboratories,  one  is  very  much 
impressed.  They  have  all  kinds  of 
modem  equipment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  say  that  relatively, 
from  the  standpoint  of  contrast  and 
comparison,  a  teacher  in  Russia  is  paid 
more    and   receives   more    recognition, 
with  relation  to  the  other  people  in  a 
particular  commimity  In  Russia,  than  Is 
the    case    of   a    teacher   in   our   own 
country? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  wotild  say  so. 
Mr.   NEUBERGER.     In  other  words, 
there  is  a  greater  inducement  to  a  young 
person  in  Russia  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession  than  there  is  in  our  country? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes.  because  they 
have  certain  incentives,  one  might  say. 
Teachers  study  at  higher  institutions  at 
government   expense.    They   are   then 
assigned  to  positions  according  to  what 
they  have  studied,  and  according  to  the 
level  of  knowledge  obtained.    In  other 
words,  they  are  given  full  opportunity  to 
practice  their  profession,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  doctor  or  member  of  any 
other  profession  is  treated. 


Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Is  that  not  a 
salient  lesson  to  us  in  our  coimtry? 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  As  I  said  a  little 
while  ago,  if  we  leave  out  the  teaching 
of  commimism  and  atheism  in  Russian 
schools,  we  could  learn  a  great  deal  from 
the  school  system  In  Russia.  That  ap- 
pUes  not  only  to  the  schools  themselves, 
but  to  what  the  schools  teach,  and  also  to 
the  teachers  themselves. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  Recognition  of 
teaching  is  a  vital  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  there  are 
some  schools  in  Russia  which  are  still 
on  a  par  with  our  little  red  schoolhouse 
of  old  and  which  one  still  sees  even  in 
some  parts  of  our  own  country.  The 
development  I  have  referred  to  does  not 
take  place  to  the  same  degree  all  over 
Russia,  but  it  Is  there,  and  the  prod- 
ucts— the  graduates — of  the  school  sys- 
tem are  in  evidence.  They  are  now  be- 
coming the  leaders  in  Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 
Ii4r.  ELLENDER.  I  jrleld. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator gets  off  the  subject  of  education, 
and  before  I  ask  him  the  question  I  have 
in  mind,  I  wish  to  join  In  compliment- 
ing him  upon  the  very  fine  report  he  is 
making  and  on  making  available  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  coimtry  the  benefit  of 
his  experiences.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  need  a  great  deal  more. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  to  be 
commended  for  having  taken  so  much 
trouble  and  for  having  devoted  so  much 
of  his  time,  when  the  Senate  is  in  ad- 
jourmnent.  to  accumulating  this  knowl- 
edge. I  think  what  he  has  done  is  highly 
commendable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  As  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr,  Dworshak] 
said  to  me,  "That  is  plenty  of  work  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty."  But  I  am  glad 
to  do  It,  because  I  do  not  know  of  an 
area  of  the  world  with  which  the  people 
of  America  are  less  familiar.  The  more 
we  know  of  it  the  better  off  we  will  be. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  ^the 
Senator.  I  think  this  Is  a  subject  of 
which  we  all  need  greater  knowledge,  if 
we  are  to  follow  a  wise  coxu-se. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  develop,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  this  thought: 
I  have  seen  it  reported  that  the  Russians 
are  quite  selective  in  the  way  they  apply 
education.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  pri- 
mary education  they  will  give  everyone 
an  opportunity.  But  about  the  6th  or 
7th  year  they  begin  to  test  the  young- 
sters. Those  who  show  an  abihty  to  go 
ahead  and  acquire  advanced  knowledge 
in  the  sciences  or  the  langviages  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  further.  But  the 
Russian  educational  system  is  quite  ruth- 
less in  eliminating  from  higher  educa- 
tion those  who  are  not  able  to  acquire  it, 
and  those  persons  are  then  sent  off  to  the 
technical  or  vocational  schools.  Would 
the  Senator  develop  that  thought? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so.    The  Senator  has  anticipated  me. 

After  a  child  reaches,  let  us  say,  the 
5th  grade,  or  when  he  is  about  10  or  11 
years  old.  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to 


Join  the  Pioneers.  This  organization 
tnftiTit-ftirm  camps  and  clubhouses.  When 
I  first  asked  our  officials  about  Pioneer 
camps,  I  was  told  that  they  are  institu- 
tions where  children  are  taught  commu- 
nism and  atheism.  That  may  be  so;  I 
will  not  deny  it.  But  the  Pioneer  camps 
are  also  educational  institutions.  They 
are  made  up  of  many  clubs  and  subclubs 
in  which  the  children  learn  botany,  fool- 
ery, physiology,  music,  and  art,  among 
other  things.  Lectures  are  given  to 
Pioneer  clubs  by  doctors,  chemists,  phjrs- 
icLsts,  and  representatives  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Through  these  clubs,  interest 
in  special  fields  is  developed. 

If  a  child  shows  interest  and  profi- 
ciency in  a  certain  subject,  he  is  given  an 
opportxmity  for  further  study  in  that 
field.  If  a  child  appears  to  be  proficient 
in  medicine  and  wishes  to  become  a  doc- 
tor, he  is  shown  how  a  hospital  operates. 
If  he  shows  an  aptitude  for  mechanical 
engineering,  he  is  taken  to  a  factory 
where  large  engines  are  made,  and  so  on. 
A  child  Is  given  every  opportunity  to 
determine  for  himself  what  his  field  of 
future  study  may  be.  He  is  given  an 
opporttmity  to  make  up  his  own  mind 
not  only  in  the  Pioneer  camps,  but  even 
at  schooL  He  also  gets  advice  from  his 
parents  and  his  teachers. 

After  a  Russian  high  school  student 
selects  a  profession,  he  is  given  certain 
tests.  If  these  tests  indicate  proficiency 
in  the  chosen  field,  the  student  is  sent  to 
collie.  Some  continue  in  medicine, 
some  in  chemistry,  some  in  physics,  some 
in  the  other  professions  or  sciences.  In 
other  words  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity but  must  pass  tests  in  order  to 
qualify  for  further  education. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  asked  in 
practically  every  secondary  school  I  vis- 
ited last  year,  I  was  told  that  only  from 
35  percent  to  40  percent  of  the  students 
who  graduate  from  them  go  on  to  higher 
educational  institutions.  Those  who  do 
have  all  their  expenses  paid.  The  stu- 
dents do  not  have  to  worry  about  tui- 
tion. They  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
money  to  pay  for  their  lodging  and  board. 
The  government  furnishes  that  to  them. 
What  happens  to  the  others— the  60 
percent  or  65  percent — who  do  not  go  on 
to  the  higher  institutions?  They  work  in 
the  factories  and  the  fields.  However, 
their  education  has  not  ended.  Con- 
nected with  Russian  factories  are  insti- 
tutions— schools — which  teach  em- 
ployees more  al>out  the  work  they  are 
doing. 

It  often  turns  out  that  a  youth  rejected 
for  college  training  at  the  secondary 
school  level,  later  shows  proficiency  in 
engineering  or  medicine,  let  us  say,  after 
he  goes  to  work  in  industry  or  agricul- 
ture. If  this  is  the  case,  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  his  studies  in  an 
instituticm  of  higher  education. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Russian  chil- 
dren are  arbitrarily  forced  into  a  pro- 
fession. Certainly,  much  persuasion  is 
used,  but  I  saw  no  evidence  of  force  being 
used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
about  to  leave  this  subject,  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  another  matter.  A  moment  ago 
the  Senator  mentioned  that  the  schools 
expose  the  students  to  the  arts.    Did  the 
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Senator  visit  the  Bolshol  Theater  In 
Moscow,  and  will  he  comment  upoo  the 
quality  of  the  arts  which  have  been  de« 
veloped,  such  as  the  ballet,  ov  the  music, 
or  any  of  the  other  activities  in  Russian 
art?  Would  he  mind  commenting  upon 
whether  there  is  anjrthlng  in  Washing- 
ton as  good  as  the  Bolshoi  Theater? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  my  privilege 
in  Moscow  to  see  a  perf  wmance  of  the 
Swan  Lake  ballet.  I  was  enthralled 
with  the  fine  performance  I  saw  and  the 
beautiful  music  I  heard. 

Even  in  Siberia,  the  arts  are  stressed. 
I  attended  three  or  four  operas,  in  Omsk, 
and  in  Novosibirsk.  There  I  heard  the 
finest  kind  of  music  and  listened  to  the 
finest  of  singers.  I  remember  attending 
one  performance  of  the  light  opera. 
Odessa.  It  was  simply  magnificent.  The 
musicians,  actors,  and  singers  were  all 
trained  in  Moscow  and  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  further  their  studies  at  the 
great  conservatories  which  are  located 
throughout  Ri)^ia. 

The  Russians  are  very  proud  of  their 
highest  scientific  institute 

Mr.  PULiBRIGHT.  The  Academy  of 
Science? 

Mr.  ELIiENDER.  The  Academy  of 
Science.  I  visited  the  building  which 
hoiises  the  acad^ny's  central  office  in 
Moscow,  2  years  ago.  I  also  visited  a 
branch  of  it  in  Novosibirsk  during  my  re- 
cent trip. 

W-*  must  watch  NovosiWrsk.  In  my 
opinion.  Novosibirsk  is  going  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  industrial  centers  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly, 
once  more? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clamc  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  ihould  like  to  re- 
call that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
ft  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  472.  In  1948. 
ftnd  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  reported  it,  as  I  recall  That  bUl 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  58 
to  22,  but  It  failed  of  passage  in  the 
Bouse.  We  have  lost  10  years  on  that 
program.  It  was  a  program  for  general 
assistance.  It  was  not  confined  either 
to  science  or  to  buildings,  but  it  was  for 
general  assistance  to  education.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  eminently 
correct  then,  as  the  evidence  has  proved. 

This  other  thought  occurred  to  me: 
In  the  last  year  there  was  on  foot  a  move- 
ment, which  I  thought  would  succeed,  to 
erect  an  opera  house  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  so  that  in  that  field  the  United 
States  would  make  progress,  similar  to 
that  made  by  Russia.  But  what  hap- 
pened to  that  attempt?  By  a  narrow 
margin,  the  site  for  it  became  controver- 
sial; and  now  nothing  is  being  done;  and 
apparently  there  is  no  hope  for  our 
country  even  to  enter  into  that  field  with 
any  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  submit  that  is  a  rather  discouraging 
record  in  those  two  fields.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  agree? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  position  that  the  United  States 


ahould  onulate  Russia  in  all  the  Ithings 
that  Russia  does.  But  I  return  fto  the 
proposition  I  first  enunciated  i«hen  I 
initially  suggested  an  exchange  pzpgram 
in  1956. 

When  I  said  a  few  nice  thingsi  about 
what  I  saw  in  Russia  at  that  time!  I  was 
vilified;  called  pro-Russian  anq  pro- 
Communist — just  because  I  told  tht  truth 
about  what  I  found  in  Russia,  and,  so  in- 
formed the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Today.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  long  last  following 
some  of  the  suggestions  I  first  made  in 
1955,  which  I  repeated  in  195i,  and 
which  I  emphasize  again  today.  {  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  that  the  TiTork  I 
have  done  is  starting  to  pay  dividends. 
However,  I  do  not  want  any  credit;  I  just 
want  to  help  my  coimtry.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  us  continue  the  policy  whith  has 
brought  little,  if  any,  success,  soaar  as 
oiu-  relations  with  Russia.  f 

I  wish  to  discuss  one  other  metl4>d  the 
Russians  employ  in  encouraging;  their 
people  to  work  hard,  propaganda,* 

The  people  of  Russia  are  kept  con- 
stantly Informed  of  developments  in 
their  country,  and  thus  they  becosie  in- 
terested in  them.  The  people  of  Russia 
are  given  credit  for  what  they  do.]  They 
are  also  rewarded  in  many  waysi  For 
one  thing  they  are  paid  fairly  well,  de- 
pending on  their  capabilities.  I  found 
wheQ  I  visited  some  of  their  collectives. 
for  example,  that  a  tractor  driver  could 
be  paid  the  equivalent,  in  American 
money,  of  $700  or  $800  a  month. 

But,  most  important,  propaganda 
within  Russia  Is  constant  and  very  effec- 
tive. Wherever  one  goes  the  radio  con- 
stantly blares  out  the  accomplishments 
of  various  regions.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment stimulates  competition  between 
the  people  of  various  areas.  The  people 
are  told:  "Look  at  what  the  peoble  of 
Moscow  did.  Consider  what  the  teople 
Of  Novoilblrsk  have  done.  Just  se^  what 
the  people  of  Sverdlovsk  have  been  flolng. 
Cannot  you  exceed  those  goals?" 

In  that  connection,  let  me  refer  sbeclfl- 
eally  to  one  such  example  of  propc^anda 
which  I  saw  myself,  dealing  wife  the 
huge  dam  at  Kuibyshev.  When  that 
project  got  under  way,  the  people  of  the 
locality  were  called  together  an(|  were 
told  what  was  to  happen.  They  wefe  told 
what  they  could  expect,  and  wrt-e  in- 
formed that  the  project  was  theif  own. 
The  Russian  propagandists  took  potion 
pictures  of  the  people  who  visited  the 
site.  Other  motion  pictures  were  taken 
r/hen  the  river  was  closed,  when  thie  tur- 
bines were  Installed,  and  when  tUe  first 
power  was  produced.  | 

These  pictures  were  made  into  a  com- 
plete motion-picture  film,  distributed 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and  used 
by  the  Russian  leaders  as  an  examiple  of 
what  people  working  together  imder  so- 
cialism could  accomplish. 

In  addition  to  this  form  of  propa- 
ganda, the  Russian  Government  also 
lavishes  praise  upon  the  country's  work- 
ers. Medals,  certificates  and  other 
awards  are  made  to  outstanding  workers. 
I  saw  many  of  them  proudly  displaying 
their  decorations.  In  all  the  factories, 
one  sees  photographs  of  the  most  pro- 
ficient workers  on  the  walls — a  vemtable 


honor  rolL  AU  the  workers  fwork  haid 
because  they  desire  to  have  their  photo- 
graphs included  in  the  display — to  have 
their  names  on  the  honor  roll. 

The  recognition  given  indlirlduals  for 
accomplishments  is  not  confined  to  in- 
dustry. Agriculture  workers,  ioo.  receive 
awards.  For  example,  while  In  Siberia, 
I  saw  some  of  the  finest  wheat  that  I  have 
seen  anywhere  In  the  world — just  as  good 
as  any  wheat  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  developed  in  Siberia,  for 
use  in  Siberia.  It  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully south  of  Siberia,  but  it  Is  well 
adapted  to  the  weather  and  Iconditlona 
existing  in  Siberia. 

Motion  pictures  were  tattn  of  the 

efforts  to  develop  this  new  tjrpe  of 
wheat,  and,  like  the  pictures  of  progress 
on  the  dam  at  Kulbjrshev,  were  shown 
all  over  Russia.  While  I  wais  In  Mos- 
cow, I  also  saw  some  motion  pictiires  of 
the  progress  being  made  with  apple 
growing  In  Siberia.  Imagine  how  diffi- 
cult it  must  be  to  grow  apples  In  Siberia, 
where  the  temperature  drops' to  as  low 
as  30*  or  40*  below  zero.  Ih  Siberia. 
apple  trees  grow  horizontally,  in- 
stead of  vertically.  At  any  rate,  when- 
ever a  development  of  the  klhd  I  have 
discussed  is  achieved.  It  is  recorded  on 
motion  picture  film,  and  this  film  is 
shown  to  all  the  people  of  Ru^ia,  to  in- 
form them  of  the  progress  Which  has 
been  made,  to  make  the  Russian  people 
feel  that  they  are  part  and  psircel  of  all 
these  developments  and  thia  progress,  to 
stimulate  them  to  more  and  tiore  hard 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  speakj  for  many 
hours  on  the  things  I  saw  inihe  Soviet 
Union,  but  I  shall  not  do  so.  My  report, 
a  copy  of  which  is  on  each ,  Senator's 
desk,  contains  detailed  infonkation  on 
my  journey  through  Russia,  Is  well  as 
my  findings  of  conditions  InTthe  Near 
East,  certain  Iron  CurtAin  cotmtrlci.  and 
France  ^ 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
pendix B  of  my  report  contains  a  com- 
plete history  of  our  forelgnfftld  pro- 
grams. Including  the  amoimtsjof  money 
spent,  and  how  these  funds  were  spent. 
Appendix  C  is  a  history  of  Our  Infor- 
mation program. 

I  believe  this  Information  irlU  be  of 
value  and  help  to  the  SenaU. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Presidentjl  turn  to 
certain  conclusions  I  have  reaiched  as  a 
result  of  my  most  recent  trip  through 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  speclal;reference 
to  what  I  believe  should  be  a  "hew  look" 
at  our  foreign  poUcy.  j 

Since  1948,  the  year  the  MarshaU 
plan  began,  our  Nation  has  s|?ent  over 
$50  billion  ostensibly  to  roll  back  the 
Red  tide  of  communism.  Initlldly,  these 
expenditures  were  designee!  lo  restore 
the  war-ravaged  nations  of]  Western 
Europe,  in  order  to  place  themlln  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  aid  to  the  Filee  World 
should  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  an 
armed  aggression.  Later,  whei^  proposed 
goals  were  reached,  and  even  Surpassed, 
the  program  was  transformed  from  one 
of  rehabilitation  into  one  of  develop- 
ment and  mutual  defense.  Huge 
amounts  were  supplied  to  a  host  of  coun- 
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tries  to  help  build  armies,  for  capital 
development,  for  technical  aid. 
I  specifically  refer  to  appendix  B. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  vast  ex- 
penditiu-es.  the  record  of  achievement 
thus  far  is  a  dismal  one. 

Europe,  fully  restored  to  economic 
health,  and  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity,  still  leans  on  the  United 
States  for  participation  in  her  home 
defenses— still  refuses  to  bear  her  fair 
Share  of  the  Free  World's  burdens,  jwur- 
ticularly  in  the  Middle  East.  Southeast 
Asia.  Formosa,  and  South  Korea. 

Many  other  nations  which  we  have 
assisted  lavishly  in  the  past  are  either 
actively  practicing  or  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  neutralism,  if  not  outright 
alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  few  make  no  bones  of  the  fact  that 
they  pursue  a  policy  of  pitting  the 
United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  aid 
from  both  coimtriee. 

Russia  and  her  sateUites — who  are  our 
avowed  opponents  in  the  global  cold 
war — are  not  weakening,  nor  do  their 
policies  teteax  to  suffer  defeat  or  even 
frustration  as  a  result  of  the  heavy- 
Qiendlng  approach  we  have  used  in  the 
past.  On  the  contrary,  s(une  of  our  ad- 
visers contend  that  the  Russians  are 
inftji:<ng  gains  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
Southeast  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  Latin 
America. 

They  are  Increasing  their  domestic  ag- 
ricultural and  industrial  bases,  as  my 
report  amply  demonstrates. 

Their  technology  is  cwistantly  Im- 
proving. Sputniks  I  and  n  offer  abun- 
dant proof  of  this. 

In  almost  every  Imaginable  way,  by 
almost  any  comparison  that  might  be 
made,  the  United  States  today  is  In  a 
much  less  favorable  position  in  its  in- 
ternational relatkmships— and  particu- 
larly in  its  competitive  position  with  the 
Soviet  Union— than  it  was  in  1948.  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  over  $60  billion 
of  ovr  dwindling  national  wealth. 

As  I  have  often  stated,  our  country 
cannot  continue  on  ita  present  course 
without  inviting  not  only  ultimate  in- 
ternational defeat,  but  national  disas- 
ter. 

Our  present  policy  Involves  the  con- 
tinued expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  for 
foreign-aid  purposes— over  and  above 
funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  our  own  Armed 
Forces — large  appropriations  for  an  In- 
formation Service;  continuation  of  an  al- 
most unbearable  and  destructive  tax  rate 
that  threatens  to  destroy  initiative;  the 
constant  threat  of  near  stagnation  In 
the  proper  protection  and  preservation 
of  our  precious  natural  resources;  and 
the  promise  of  continued  neglect  of  other 
vital  areas  of  oiu*  national  economic 
progress,  particularly  public  power, 
housing,  commerce,  and  others. 

The  recommendation  I  have  advanced 
for  the  past  3  years  \&  reemphasized  at 
this  time,  that  is:  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  take  stock  and  to  take  a  new  look 
at  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Given  a  continued  or  heightened  cold 
war  of  indefinite  duration,  the  pursuance 
of  our  present  policies  must  eventually 
result  In  the  strangulation  of  oxir  free- 


enterprise  system,  either  by  a  continued 
decline  of  individual  Initiative  and  in- 
creasing reliance  upon  Government  ctm- 
trol  and  regulation  of  the  economy,  or 
eventual  collapse  of  our  total  econcmy 
imder  the  pressxu'es  of  constantly  grow- 
ing Oovemment  spending  and  a  swelling 
debt  load. 

Either  of  these  alternatives  would  be 
dirastrous. 

The  first  would  represent  an  easy  de- 
fault victory  by  state  socialism  over  the 
forces  of  free  enterprise,  the  second 
would  carry  with  it  the  full  realization 
of  a  bsisic  tenet  of  Marxist  communism, 
namely,  that  given  a  long-term  crisis 
to  face,  the  free  enterprise— capitalis- 
tic— nations  must  fall  of  their  weight 

The  three  visits  I  liave  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  impressions  I  have 
gained  during  them,  and  the  informa- 
tion I  have  gathered,  have  resulted  in 
the  following  suggestions,  which  I  offer 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate — in- 
deed, for  the  consideration  of  all  our 
people. 

aZOOM  MXltD  ATIOKS 

I  recommend  that  the  United  States 
reexamine  its  approach  to  the  waging 
of  cold  war.  Recognizing  that  our  ac- 
tual adversary  in  this  conflict  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  recommend  that  this  re- 
examination be  undertaken  in  the  light 
of  the  following,  the  implementation  of 
which  will  help  to  dispel  the  fear  of  each 
other  prevailing  among  the  peoples  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  restore  mu- 
tual confidence,  which  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  lasting  world  peace. 

First  Our  information  program  di- 
rected to  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Soviet  peoples,  should  be 
expanded.  In  this  expansion,  all  propa- 
ganda in  iU  traditional  forms  should  be 
abandoned.  Instead,  a  positive  approach 
should  be  applied  uniformly.  No  refer- 
ence to  communlnn  per  se  should  be 
permitted.  Accurate,  factual  reporting 
of  the  news  and  conditions  in  the  Free 
World  must  be  stressed.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  objectively  depict  the 
enormous  advantages  of  our  way  of  life, 
without  disparaging  the  system  pres- 
ently in  effect  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Second.  An  expanded  and  realistic 
exchange-of-persons  program  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
should  be  inaugurated  at  once.  This  ex- 
pansion can  be  achieved  with  no  addi- 
tional cost,  by  simply  discontinuing 
many  so-called  information  programs 
operated  elsewhere  that  are  imnecessary. 
As  detailed  in  the  body  of  my  report,  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  sincere  In  their  be- 
lief that  the  form  of  government  and  the 
economic  system  under  which  they  live 
are  second  to  none.  This  conviction 
flows  from  their  inabihty  to  compare 
their  present-day  hving  standards,  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  techniques,  cul- 
tural progress,  and  technological  de- 
veloixnent  with  anything  other  than 
those  existing  within  the  Soviet  Union's 
borders  in  prior  times.  By  exchanging 
delegations,  from  every  walk  of  life — 
sdentista.  technicians,  woricers,  farmers, 
studenta.  legislators — the  people  of  Rus- 
sia would  have  the  <q;»portunity  to  see  at 


first  hand  the  boundless  advantages 
which  a  free-enterprise  system,  founded 
(m  the  bedrock  of  representative  govern- 
ment, has  to  offer.  In  this  program, 
however,  extreme  care  must  be  exercised. 
Under  no  circumstances  shoukl  a  bona 
fide  exchange  program  ht  permitted  to 
become  a  means  for  infiltratictt  of  our 
borders  by  Soviet  agents. 

As  I  said  previously.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  administration 
has  at  last  seen  the  light,  but  the  pro- 
gram announced  yesterday  is  too  small. 
The  State  Department  desires  to  ex- 
change 5  United  States  studenta,  let  us 
say.  or  5  professors,  or  5  technicians,  if 
Russia  does  the  same  thing.  I  would  go 
much  further.  I  want  a  large  group  of 
Russian  people  to  come  here,  to  see  what 
we  have,  to  grow  envious,  so  that  the 
dissatisfaction  about  which^  I  have  been 
talking  can  grow  so  large  that  their 
leaders  will  either  change  their  ways  or 
the  Russian  people  will  diange  their 
leaders. 

Third.  With  the  change  of  emphasis 
in  our  cold-war  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  outlined  in  recommendations  1 
and  2,  designed  to  disi>el  the  fear  which 
exists  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  to  create 
a  climate  of  confidence,  should  also  come 
increased  willingness  upon  our  part  to 
meet  as  often  as  possible  with  leaders 
of  Iron  Curtain  countries,  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  the  record  of  brokm 
promises  which  prior  Soviet  leaders  have 
left  in  the  wake  of  prior  talks,  our  fail- 
ure to  join  and  participate  In  top-level 
conferences— even  sununlt  conferences- 
provide  powerftd  ammtmition  for  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine. 

It  eases  the  task  of  Red  Information 
agencies  to  picture  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union— «lonc 
with  other  lands  throughout  the  world— 
as  tmwiUing  to  discuss  peaceful  solu- 
tions of  world  problems. 

The  committee  is  wen  ac<iu«inted 
with  the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  a  lasting  world  peaoe. 
a  peace  security  In  dignity  and  made 
lasting  through  mutual  tnist.  How- 
ever, our  Government's  failure  to  show  a 
willingness  to  confer  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers on  the  peaceful  solution  of  work! 
tensions  is  being  broadcast  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  as 
Indicative  of  our  aggressive  intentions. 
With  a  weapon  such  as  this  at  the  com- 
mand of  expert  Communist  propagan- 
dista.  we  are  constantly  losing  ground 
In  our  effort  to  maintain  sympathy  for 
SLnd  understanding  of  our  international 
objectives. 

Fourth.  I  recommend  VbaX  our  poUey 
of  attempting  to  create  full-fledged 
modem  armies  in  small  imderdeveloped 
coxmtries  be  terminated,  and  that  our 
assistance  be  confined  to  a  realistic 
technical  aid  effort.  This  move  would 
be  designed  te  create  a  broad  base  of 
trained  native  peoples,  a  base  which 
would  attract  private  investment  ca^tal. 
or  which — at  the  very  least— could  pr(q>- 
erly  utiliae  any  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  capital  which  might  later  be  made 
available  for  developmoit  purposes.  An 
approach  of  this  type  would  strengthen 
the  economic  stabiUty  of  the  coimtry. 
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while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
coiintry  to  maintain  its  prestige  and 
self-respect  by  standing  on  its  own  feet. 

By  encouraging  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  maintain  military  forces  far  be- 
yond their  capabilities  to  support,  we 
are  actually  creating  conditions  tailor 
made  for  the  advance  of  commimism. 

As  the  Comptroller  General  noted  In 
his  report  to  Congress  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  military-assistance  program 
on  March  31, 1957,  the  extension  of  arms 
aid  to  a  number  of  nations  has  not  al- 
ways been  motivated  by  purely  military 
considerations,  nor  has  the  impact  of 
this  aid  been  properly  evaluated  in  ad- 
vance, or  in  conjunction  with,  its  avail- 
ability: 

The  xnlUtary-foree  objectives  presently  ap- 
proved for  United  States  support  In  certain 
allied  countries  are  not  always  realistic  in 
terms  of  recipient  country  manpower  and 
financial  capabilities  are  not  always  mutuaUy 
acceptable  to  the  countries  concerned,  and 
are  not  always  motivated  by  military  con- 
siderations.    (Report,  supra,  p.  a.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  a  number  of  countries  the  United 
States  has  programed  and  is  delivering  mili- 
tary equipment  in  excess  of  that  which  can 
be  effectively  absorbed  and  utilized  by  the 
recipients  at  their  existing  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  recipients  either  have  not  been 
able  to  \ise  the  aid  furnished  because  of 
their  financial  and  economic  incapacity  and 
their  manpower  limitations  or  they  have  not 
desired  to  use  the  assistance  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  United  SUtes.  (Report, 
supra,  p.  3.) 

Mr.  President,  In  every  report  I  have 
made  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  I  have 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  afiSx  large  armies  upon  the  econ- 
omies of  small  countries,  armies  that  are 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  existence. 
I  thinlc  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  that 
procedure.  Whenever  we  impose  upon 
small  countries,  coimtries  which  are  just 
starting,  the  burden  of  providing  funds 
in  order  to  maintain  large  armies,  they 
are  unable  to  do  anjrthing  else.  There 
is  no  money  left  to  develop  their  econ- 
omies— to  give  their  people  a  better  way 
of  life.  If  we  do  not  grant  them  aid,  they 
become  angry  with  us.  Yet,  if  they  try 
to  maintain  large  armies,  they  cannot 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  That,  as  I  said,  brings  on 
commiinism,  or  perhaps  some  other  kind 
of  ism. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  hasty  application 
of  great  amounts  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  newly  independent,  under- 
developed nations  is  often  working  to 
our  extreme  disadvantage. 

First,  in  those  nations  whose  econo- 
mies are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
maintain  a  military  force  of  the  capa- 
bilities desired  by  United  States  advisers, 
the  gap  in  national  income  created  by 
heavy  military  expenditures  is  sought  to 
be  filled  by  America  extending  so-called 
defense  support  assistance. 

As  administered  In  the  past,  this  type 
of  economic  aid  has  frequently  failed  to 
trickle  down  to  the  masses.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cotmtries.  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia,  liv- 
ing standards  remain  visibly  imchanged 
for  the  great  majority  of  people  despite 
large  United  States  expenditiu-es  there 
by  way  of  defense  funds.    There  are 


in  these  countries,  two  economic  strf  ta— 
the  very  rich,  and  the  miserably  po<tr. 

The  latter  are,  without  exceptioii  the 
object  of  constant  Soviet  propagandiz- 
ing. United  States  policies.  reqiAring 
the  maintenance  of  large  standing  mili- 
tary forces,  are  blamed  for  low  living 
standards.  Capitalistic  America  is>  also 
blamed  for  lining  the  pockets  of  tha  rich 
while  caring  little  for  the  poor.     1 

In  these  same  countries,  as  the  bocy  of 
my  report  demonstrates,  the  wealthy  pay 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  intome 
taxes,  or.  for  that  matter,  all  taxto  as 
compared  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  most  Americans  di  >  not 
mind  paying  their  just  share  of  the  iaxes 
imposed  by  our  Government  provided 
they  believe  the  money  thus  paid  1^  put 
to  good  use.  I 

But  such  Is  not  always  the  case.  I  For 
example,  when  I  visit  a  country  suih  as 
Iran,  Lebanon.  France,  or  Italy,  ^here 
I  know  some  people  make  as  xnucyi  as 

4  times  the  income  I  make,  but  pay  only 

5  to  12  percent  of  their  income  in  tkxes, 
my  blood  boils.  But  what  make!  me 
really  angry  is  the  fact  that  the  mtoney 
which  I  pay  in  taxes — and  I  am  f  raik  to 
admit  that  I  am  in  the  69-pe|cent 
bracket— and  that  which  is  paid  by  ^ther 
citizens,  is  used  to  give  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries. They  would  not  need  help  if  only 
their  governments  imposed  realistic 
taxes,  and  forced  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  to  do  so — just  as  is  done  here  lA  the 
United  States.  | 

Thus,  as  the  whole  biirden  of  de- 
fense and  economic  growth  in  a  given 
nation  may  be  ours,  so  is  the  blamt  for 
that  nation's  poverty  heaped  upon  our 
shoulders.  | 

Fifth.  I  again  recommend,  as  I  have 
for  the  past  3  successive  years,  thatj  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  solve  the  Alrab- 
Israell  dispute.  Unless  and  untUithis 
is  done,  .the  Middle  East  will  remai^  an 
open,  festering  woimd — one  which  poses 
a  constant  threat  of  infection  to  the 
entire  world.  j 

Our  attempts  In  the  past,  through  knil- 
Itary  and  economic  assistance,  to'  ap- 
pease both  sides  in  the  hope  thatj  the 
problems  will  solve  themselves  hav^  not 
worked  and  will  never  work?  That  (part 
of  the  world  offers  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  a  great 
opportunity  to  keep  its  propaganda  ma- 
chine almost  constantly  at  work  ik  its 
efforts  to  keep  the  world  in  turmeS. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  relate  an  experience  of  my 
own  that  bears  on  this  subject.  I  had  not 
been  out  of  Russia  more  than  10  aours 
when  I  happened  to  meet  one  of  I  the 
leaders  of  a  Middle  East  country  I 
ed.  He  said,  "Senator,  liave  you 
the  latest?" 

I  said,  "No;  what  is  it?" 

He  said.  "Do  you  know  that  tod 

Syria  there  are  more  than  2,000  Ru 

technicians,  busily  engaged  In  assisting 
the  Syrians,  and  that  war  is  imminent? 
Do  you  know  that  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment has  given  to  the  Russians  not  bnly 
naval  bases,  but  airbases?"  [ 

I  was  very  concerned,  and  I  aaced, 
••Where  did  you  get  your  informatife?" 

He  said,  "From  our  representatives  in 
various  countries  of  the  Middle  Ea4t 

I  said,  "Are  you  certain  of  it?" 

He  ^d.  "I  am  positive." 


I  got  the  same  story  from  a6tn»  lead- 
ers of  other  countries  I  visite<4.  I  told 
them.  "If  the  condition  is  as  serious  as 
you  say.  I  want  to  visit  Syria  and  see 
for  myself."  especially  since  I  had  been 
there  during  every  year  forTi  years 
previously.  | 

I  asked  our  Embassy  in  Daniascus  to 
make  appointments  for  me  with  ail  the 
leaders  of  any  consequence  in  Syria. 
President  Sayed  Shukrl  el  Kuwatly  got 
out  of  a  sickbed  to  talk  with  me.  The 
President  of  the  Syrian  Parliament,  H. 
E.  Akram  Hawrani.  the  most  ii|fluential 
man  in  Syria,  saw  me.  I  saw  the  head 
of  tlie  army.  I  saw  the  hea4  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Thfe  prime 
minister  was  away  somewhere,  but  I  saw 
his  assistant.  J 

Every  one  of  them  vehemently  denied 
that  Russia  had  anything  llfie  2,000 
technicians  there,  or  that  Syria  had 
given  bases  of  any  kind  to  Russia. 

After  seeing  these  people  I  talced  with 
our  own  Charge  d'Affairee.  andjour  own 
attaches  In  Syria.  They  all  said,  "Sen- 
ator, there  is  no  basis  for  the  siatement 
that  there  are  2,000  Russians  here,  and 
that  bases  were  given  to  Russia^  We  do 
not  know  anything  about  that."  Yet 
that  rumor  was  being  spread  jail  over 
the  Middle  East.  Even  the  pre^  of  thia 
country  was  filled  with  statements  to 
the  effect  that  war  was  imminent  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  over 
what  might  happen  in  Syria.  It  would 
not  take  many  such  rumors  io  spark 
serious  trouble.  Mr.  President,  t  repeat, 
that  unless  and  until  the  Arab-Israeli 
question  Is  settled,  there  will  be  the  fes- 
tering sore  to  which  I  refer—a  sore 
which  will  bring  much  troubl^  In  the 
future.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  <rf 
courage  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  but 
it  must  be  done.  I 

I  believe  such  a  settlement  iould  be 
based  upon  limiting  Israel's  borders  to 
the  1947  United  Nations  Resolution,  a 
limitation  upon  Immigration  into  Israel, 
and  policies  designed  to  create  a^d  foster 
cooperation  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries.  In  this  connection,  let  me 
read  from  my  observations  last  ylear  con- 
cerning the  Middle  East.  I  rejid  from 
page  455  of  Senate  Document  No-  31, 85th 
Congress.  1st  session:  ] 

I  left  this  troubled  area  conyfnc«d  of  on» 
thing,  and  that  is  that  It  wlH  be  itonossltale 
to  establish  a  self-sustaining  State  of  Israel. 
Particularly  Is  that  true  if  the  minimum 
goal  of  not  less  than  2.500.000  inhabitanta 
Is  to  be  reached.  Should  the  population  re- 
main at  1.500,000  to  1,600,000,  as  Isi  now  tha 
case,  then  this  tiny  little  land  ml|3ht  even- 
tually become  self-supporting.  I^n  with 
that  alternative,  however,  it  would  require 
an  Investment  of  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  build  a  sound  economic  base.  A« 
for  sustaining  a  population  of  two  and  one- 
half  to  four  million  without  foreign  sub- 
sidles,  this  Is  seeking  the  impossible.  If 
Israel's  population  ever  reaches  thkt  point, 
world  Jewry  must  be  made  to  urklerstand 
that  it  must  continue  to  subsldi^  Israel 
heavUy  and  Indefinitely.  i 

It  Is  heartwarming  to  note  the !  progreoa 
being  made  In  Israel,  although  at  high  cost*. 
Because  of  an  inadequate  backg^xmd  In 
technology,  the  populations  in  the  neigh- 
boring Arab  countries  are  not  as  weU  de- 
veloped for  survival  In  today's  atomic  age 
as  are  the  IsraeU.  Wliat  the  Middle  East 
needf  Is  the  promotion  of  a  poUtlcaTcUmatc 
under  which  the  Arab  and  Jewish  popula- 
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tlon  coxild  cooperate  to  ndse  living  stand- 
ards and  develop  the  economy  of  the  area. 
If,  as  I  contend,  Israel  cannot  become  a  self- 
euetainlng  state  to  take  care  of  displaced 
Jews,  It  might  be  well  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  the  area  of  the  present 
state  to  the  stae  proposed  in  the  1947  United 
Nations  resolution.  To  this  end.  fixed 
boundaries  should  be  promulgated,  and  any 
additional  Jewish  Immigration  should  be 
channeled  Into  Arab  lands,  conditioned,  of 
course,  upon  their  being  permitted  to  Uve 
In  peace  there.  I  feel  that  if  only  this  could 
be  achieved  the  Arab  and  Jewish  populations, 
by  working  together,  could  achieve  an  un- 
precedented economic  development.  In 
other  words,  the  technological  training  of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  should  be  used  as  a  nu- 
cleus around  which  to  build  a  highly  de- 
veloped Jewish-Arab  economic  sphere  of  In- 
fluence. 

I  cannot  uveiemphaslxte  the  necessity  for 
■ome  early  solution  to  the  present  difflculties 
In  the  Middle  East.  As  I  warned  the  com- 
mittee in  1054.  the  Middle  Bast  U  the  most 
▼olatUe  place  on  earth — It.  and  It  alone, 
offers  the  greatest  likelihood  as  the  source 
Of  world  war  m. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  lessening  the  dis- 
sension by  extending  assistance  to  both  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis.  We  are  beginning  to  be 
hated  by  the  Arabs,  and  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
despised  by  the  Jews  U  we  refuse  to  further 
help  them  economically  and  mlUtarily.  It  is 
time  for  the  Jewish  people  of  America  and  of 
the  world  to  realize  the  complexities  of 
the  problems  Involved  and  the  difflcxilties 
Inherent  In  achieving  a  solution.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind,  too,  that  comparatively  few 
people  of  Jewish  faith  are  Involved,  In  con- 
trast to  the  vast  numbers  of  Arab  people.  A 
solution  built  around  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  State  of  Israel — but  a  state  re- 
qtilred  to  remain  in  fixed  boxindariee — and 
designed  to  promote  cooperation  between  the 
Jews  and  people  of  the  neighboring  Arab 
countries  must  be  achieved.  What  the  Arab 
leaders  fear  most  of  aU  Is  that  Israel  will 
expand  and  eventually  take  them  over. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  views  are 
especially  pertinent  today. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  recommendations 
would  result  in  a  much  higher  degree  of 
success  than  a  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent policies,  it  Is  not  my  view  that  they 
will  work  miracles  overnight.  On  the 
contrary,  the  New  Look  I  have  advocated 
should  take  place  concurrently  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  defense  by  the 
United  States.  We  must  not  lower  our 
guard.  A  modem,  efficient  Defense  Es- 
tablishment is  the  best  guaranty  we 
have  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
would-be  world  conquerors  to  follow  the 
path  of  aggression  instead  of  peaceful 
international  competition. 

In  essence,  the  burden  of  my  recom- 
mendations mvolves  the  maximum  use 
of  the  single  greatest  resource  our  Na- 
tion possesses — ^not  dollars,  but  the  tre- 
mendous abundance  of  both  material 
and  spiritual  advantages  which  f  reed<mi 
has  to  offer. 

America  is  the  world's  greatest  show- 
place  for  the  accomplistiments  of  a  free 
economy  dedicated  to  providing  a  free 
people  with  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  world. 

With  such  an  exhibit  of  the  fruits  of 
our  labors,  it  should  be  readily  apparent 
that,  in  comparison  with  our  growth  over 
the  relatively  same  period  of  time.  Rus- 
sia's advance  has  been  accomplished  de- 
spite, rather  than  because  of,  the  dictates 
of  Socialist  Uieories,  and  perhaps  owes 


Its  success  more  to  the  hard  work  of  her 
people  than  to  any  tenet  or  theory  set 
forth  by  Lenin,  Marx,  or  Stalin. 

Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  to  our  show- 
place:  let  us  welcome  all  who  would  come 
to  see— to  compare— to  imitate. 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  trade  and 
a  restoration  of  commercial  contacts  be- 
tween the  east  and  the  west. 

Let  us  not  apologize  for  our  abundance, 
but,  rather,  let  us  display  it  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  an  example  of  what  hard 
work  can  achieve  for  all  who  are  willing 
to  work. 

Let  us  be  honest  enough  to  caution 
those  who  are  to  choose  between  social- 
Ism  and  freedom  that  such  miracles  are 
not  wrought  overnight,  but  must  come 
gradually  and  through  self-help. 

Above  all  other  things,  let  us  not  fear 
an  honest  competition  with  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

The  approach  I  have  outlined  involves 
only  the  realization  that  it  is  time  for  our 
country  to  choose  a  more  advantageous 
ground  upon  which  to  wage  this  most 
crucial  battle  of  the  cold  war. 

We  have  been  confronted  in  recent 
years  by  what  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  an  all-out  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  to  defeat  the  democratic  nations 
by  peaceful  means.  Rather  than  see  vic- 
tory go  to  them  by  default.  I  urge  our 
Government  to  pour  its  full  effort  into  a 
massive  fight  for  the  minds  of  men — all 
men,  everywhere. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  just  deUvered  a  very  powerful 
and  important  speech  on  Russian-Amer- 
ican affairs.  The  significant  tiling  to 
me  is  that  he  was  permitted  to  make 
that  speech  today  without  intemipti(xi 
from  either  side  of  the  aisle.  Had  he 
undertaken  2  years.  4  years.  6  years.  8 
years,  or  10  years  ago,  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  has  submitted,  and 
to  make  the  statements  he  has  made  con- 
cerning European  and  Russian  affairs  in 
particular,  he  would  have  been  chal- 
lenged before  he  reached  his  first  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  fact  that  his  speech  has  been  at- 
tentively received  today  indicates  that 
we  are  really  making  progress. 

I  was  particularly  mterested  In  what 
the  Senator  said  about  our  constant  at- 
tacks on  commiinism  as  such  getting  us 
nowhere,  and  the  recommendation  that. 
Instead  of  continuing  such  attacks  and 
concentrating  almost  100  percent  on  such 
attacks,  we  should  endeavor  to  "sell" 
America. 

A  month  ago  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
some  of  the  small  American  countries. 
I  visited  the  USIS  Ubraries  In  those 
countries.  Their  materials  were  worn 
out.  They  did  not  have  oiough  ma- 
terial to  work  on.  Those  people  were 
eager  to  obtain  the  material  from  our 
American  libraries.  In  one  of  them  40 
percent  of  all  the  material  was  In  circu- 
lation at  all  times. 

The  thing  which  Impressed  me  was 
that  the  material  which  seemed  to  be  In 
greatest  demand  did  not  appear  to  be 
what  might  be  considered  propaganda 
materlaL    It   consisted   of   books   and 


periodicals  which  dealt  with  everydaj 
life  in  the  United  States.  That  was  the 
material  which  was  in  demand.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  same  situation  is  true  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  per- 
formed a  valiant  service,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  whether 
they  agree  with  his  recommendatiwis  in 
every  detail  or  not,  will  give  them  the 
ccmsideration  they  deserve. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  Just  submitted  were 
first  enunciated  by  me  2  years  ago,  in 
1956,  based  on  my  inspection  during 
1955. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  contributing  another  vital 
diapter  to  the  reports  which  he  has 
been  making  for  several  years  on  his 
Inspection  trips  to  foreign  countries. 
Having  traveled  with  him  In  the  fall  of 
1956  lor  about  3  weeks  in  the  Pacific 
area.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  diligence 
and  fairness  with  which  he  discharges 
his  duties  in  trying  to  get  factual  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  extremely  expen- 
sive program  of  foreign  aid. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  in  these  many  contacts  and 
observations  In  the  recipient  countries  it 
has  been  possible  for  him  to  reach  any 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the  spending 
of  billions  of  dollars  for  military  and 
economic  aid  has  resulted  in  engender- 
ing friendliness  and  understanding 
among  the  peoples  who  have  received 
those  benefits  from  us.  or  whether  there 
is  actually  discernible  hostility,  if  not 
actual  resentment,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  nationals,  because  they  fall  to 
imderstand  properly  the  motives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  give  us  some  conclusions 
on  that  particular  i>oint? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  covered  that  Issue 
at  great  length  in  my  1956  report  As  It 
has  often  been  said,  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
friendship.  I  found  instances  of  that  in 
many  places,  but  let  me  be  spedflc.  This 
past  year,  when  I  left  Russia.  I  went  to 
Tabriz,  the  second  largest  city  in  Iran. 
In  Tabriz  I  found  poverty  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  else, 
yet  in  that  country  we  have  spent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  assist 
people. 

I  came  to  a  school  which  we  had  built 
In  Tabriz.  Tax  money  from  the  Senator 
of  Idaho  and  money  from  myself  was 
used  to  build  a  high  school  there.  It  was 
quite  large,  and  could  take  care  of  four 
or  five  hmidred  students. 

I  was  shown  the  school  by  oar  ICA 
representative  In  that  area,  and  I  learned 
that  we  had  erected  the  building  3  or  4 
years  ago.  The  condition  under  which 
we  built  it  was  that  we  would  help  to 
furnish  money  for  the  teachers  for  2 
years — ^then  Iran  would  take  over.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  2  years  had 
passed. 

I  never  saw  such  a  disorganised  schooL 
Most  of  the  teachers  had  gone  away. 
The  principal  was  mad  as  a  hornet  at 
us,  qiid  he  said  to  me,  "Senator,  why 
don't  you  get  your  Qovemmoit  to  keep 
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on  sending  money  for  our  teachers?" 
There,  In  the  principal,  we  have  one 
angry  person,  and  he  is  spreading  his 
anger  around.  We  find  that  situation  all 
over  the  world.  I  found  an  even  more 
distressing  situation  while  In  Tabriz, 
however. 

I  was  taken  to  a  nig  factory,  where 
800  people  were  employed.     Of  the  800, 

600  were  children  ranging  in  age  from 
8  to  14.  The  owner  of  that  factory  was 
violating  the  laws  of  Iran  by  emplosring 
those  children,  but  he  was  not  in  the 
factory.  He  had  left  when  he  heard 
that  I  was  coming  there. 

I  could  not  get  permission  to  visit 
the  factory,  but  I  did  see  some  of 
it — ^including  one  area  where  little 
Children,  little  hands,  were  tieing  kno'ts 
In  rugs,  to  the  chant  of  a  big  fat  Persian. 

Imagine  that.  Mr.  President. 

The  owner  is  a  rich  man.  He  has  a 
large  factory,  and  his  home  is  beautiful. 
I  would  wager  that,  although  liis  income 
is  probably  3  or  4  times  mine,  he  does 
not  pay  more  than  about  8  or  10  per- 
cent of  his  income  in  taxes,  while,  as  I 
have  already  said.  I  am  in  the  69  percent 
bracket.  It  makes  me  mad.  and  I  think 
it  makes  our  people  mad.  to  think  that 
we  are  paying  high  taxes  to  help  coun- 
tries which  could  well  afford  to  help 
themselves  if  only  the  rich  paid  a  fair 
tax  rate.  If  Iran  collected  a  proper  tax 
from  people  like  the  wealthy  rug  mer- 
chant in  Tabriz,  it  coxUd  pay  teachers 
to  use  the  school  we  built  for  the  people 
of  that  coimtry. 

Democracy  cannot  be  made  to  work  in 
a  country  like  that,  where  the  govern- 
ment either  refuses  or  is  incapable  of 
making  the  wealthy  pay  their  just  pro- 
portion of  taxes,  so  that  the  poor  can 
obtain  a  better  way  of  life. 

What  would  happen  today  if  people  in 
our  country  who  were  able  to  pay,  paid 
only  about  tokeu  amounts  of  the  income 
tax  imposed  by  law? 

The  conditions  I  liave  referred  to  are 
not  peculiar  to  Iran.  One  can  find  them 
In  any  coimtry  whose  government  is 
either  incapable  of  making  its  people 
bear  a  just  proportion  of  taxes,  or  re- 
fuses to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KT. TENDER.    I  yield, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  the  informative  and 
enlightening  address  he  is  delivering  to- 
day. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
addresses  I  have  heard  in  the  Senate 
since  I  liave  been  a  Member  of  it.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator if  he  believes,  because  we  have  given 
foreign  aid  by  billions  of  dollars  to  coim- 
tries  overseas,  that  when  the  showdown 
comes  those  coimtries  will  necessarily  be 
with  us  because  of  that  aid.  or  whether 
he  believes  they  will  go  along  with  who- 
ever they  think  will  win,  or  will  be  neu- 
tral. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
posed  quite  a  question.  Let  me  answer 
it  with  a  specific  instance.  The  Senator 
knows  that  soon  after  NATO  was  estab- 
lished and  we  became  a  member  of  it, 
the  force  necessary  to  def aid  Eiurope  was 
fixed  at  66  military  divisions,  30  of  wliich 


were  to  be  active  divisions.    Of  this  30, 
we  were  to  furnish  hVz.  \ 

With  all  the  money  that  we  have  tiven 
to  Western  ETurope.  after  putting  ^ose 
countries  back  on  their  feet,  after  help- 
ing their  recovery  to  a  point  where  they 
are  better  off  today  than  they  have  ever 
been,  on  the  western  front  today  we  have, 
as  I  recall,  only  12  active  divisions.    Five 

and  a  half  of  those  active  divisioni  are 
made  up  of  American  soldiers.  I 

We  also  find  that  the  NATO  couiitries 
are  still  withdrawing  their  fqrces. 
France  withdrew  a  great  many  ttoops 
and  sent  them  to  North  Africa.  We  read 
last  week  that  the  British  are  goijig  to 
reduce  their  armed  forces  by  two-thirds. 
In  addition,  she  is  reducing  taxes.TVet 
we  in  the  United  States  are  spending 
more  and  more  on  defense,  including  aid 
to  these  allies. 

That.  I  believe.  Is  Indicative  of  What 
we  can  expect  if  our  present  policy  is 
followed.  Let  me  remind  the  Seiator 
that  Europe  is  no  isolated  example. 
Who  is  carrying  the  load  in  southeast 
Asia?  Who  is  carrying  the  load  in  For- 
mosa? Who  is  carrying  the  load  in 
South  Korea?    We  are. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  imlesi  we 
adopt  a  new  poUcy — unless  we  tace  a 
new  look  we  are  in  for  further  faiiiires 
We  cannot  continue  along  the  roi 
have  been  traveling  and  mainta 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Merely  because  we 
have  helped  these  nations  with  bifflions 
of  dollars  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  will  stand  with  lis  if  a  s  low- 
down  comes.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  matt  T  of 
survival  for  them,  and  they  will  gofwith 
whoever  they  think  will  be  the  witner, 
or  remain  neutral.    Is  that  correet? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  no  t  uar- 
anty  that  we  will  not  find  ourselves 
alone.  I  can  assvu-e  the  Senator.     T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield!  the 
fioor?  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidenft,  I 
should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagiis  in 
complimenting  the  distinguished  aena- 
tor  from  Louisiana  upon  the  very  con- 
cise, excellent  talk  he  has  given  us  today 
concerning  his  recent  trip  to  Ri4ssia, 
Europe,  and  Asia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 


we 
oiu: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSl 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pxirsuant  to  law,  the  Speaker  hadi  ap- 
pointed Mr.  TxAGXJE,  of  Texas;  Mr.;  Ra- 
BAUT,  of  Micliigan;  Mr.  MnxER.  of  Mary- 
land; and  Mr.  Wajnwright,  of  New  Tork, 
as  members,  on  the  part  of  the  Ht>use. 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Umited 
States  Mihtary  Academy.  | 

The  message  also  informed  the  S^te 
that,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr,  Rttrsr.  of  South  Carolina; 
Mr.  Fbikdxl,  of  Maryland ;  Mr.  ANOEfssK, 
of  Minnesota:  and  Mr.  Ostkrtao.  of  £New 
York,  to  be  members  on  the  part  o  the 


House  of  the  Board  of  Visito^  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  further  infoi^ed  the 
Senate  that  the  Speaker  had  atopomted 
Mr.  Gart.  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  jOtTiDHALL. 
Of  New  Jersey,  to  be  member!  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  the  Boar^  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  Co«i$t  Guard 
Academy.  ! 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
YoTTNG,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Fino,  of  New 
York,  to  be  members  on  the  p{^  of  the 
House  of  the  Board  of  VisitoHs  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. 

The  message  further  infortned  the 
Senate  that  the  Speaker  had  aippomted 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colorado;  Mr.  l4AGinTSON, 
of  Washington;  Mr.  Chknoweth;  of  Colo- 
rado; and  Mr.  Scsivnxr,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  members  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  thf  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy.        T 

The  message  also  informed  ihe  Sen- 
ate that  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mrs. 
St.  Gsorcb,  of  New  York,  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Monument  Commission,  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon). 

The  message  annoimced  tihat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  tl^ey  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President:     1 

H.  R.  5038.  An  act  to  amend  aejetlon  81S 
(e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  with  respect  to  certain  dece^enta  who 
were  adjudged  incompetent  bef 
1948; 

H.  R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  it 

to  taxable  years  ending  in  1954  to  . 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  appUes; 

H.  R.  8865.  An  act  relating  to  tlte  admin- 
istration   of    certain    collected    tapces;    and 

H.  R.  9035.  An  act  to  amend  th4  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respei^t  to  tha 
basis  of  stock  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
restricted  stock  options  after  the  death  of 
the  employee.  | 
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FOR'i'iJiriH  ANNTVERSARf  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Iilr.  Presi<i5nt,  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  are  foremost  in  our  thoughts  as 
we  join  with  them  in  celebrating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
day.  After  centuries  of  foreign  rule, 
the  Intrepid  people  of  the  Ukraine  finally 
expressed  the  eternal  yearning  of  free 
man  eversrwhere,  and  a  new  naJtion  was 
bom  when  the  Ukrainian  natioilal  coim- 
cil  at  Kiev  proclaimed  the  inde^ndence 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  in  1920 
this  nation  became  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  imperialism.         j 

Despite  years  of  enslavemei^t,  how- 
ever, these  people,  who  for  such  a  brief 
period  enjoyed  freedom,  have  kept  the 
spark  aUve.  It  remains  for  us  inthe  free 
world  to  encourage  and  support  their 
aspirations  in  full  recognition  of  our 
common  cause<  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  strivings  of  tho  valiant  Ukrainians, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Soviet  en- 
slaved people,  are  a  part  of  the  same 
effort  in  which  all  the  people  of  the  free 
world  are  engaged.  j 

Today  more  than  ever  we  are  lieminded 
that  the  struggle  between  tyrahny  and 
freedom  will  be  won  in  the  hearts  and 


minds  of  men.  No  group.  In  my  opinion, 
better  exemplifies  the  tenacity  and  ad- 
herence to  principles  of  freedom  than 
the  valiant  Ukrainians. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

Meul>erger 

Olfahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlre 

Purtell 

Revercotnb 

RuaseU 

Saltonstall 

Soott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Bparkman 

Biennis 

Thurmond 

Tbye 

Watkina 

Wiley 

Williams 

Tarborougb 

Toung 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


Atken 

Ooldwater 

Allott 

Oore 

Anderson 

Oreen 

Barrett 

Hayden 

BeaU 

Hennlugs 

Bennett 

BUI 

Bible 

HoblitKU 

Brlcker 

Hruska 

Bridget 

Bumphrej 

Bush 

Ives 

Butler 

Javlts 

Byrd 

Jenner 

CarroU 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Chaves 

Kefa\iver 

Church 

Kennedy 

Clark 

Kerr 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Dlrkaen 

Lancer 

Douglas 

Lauscha 

Dtvonhak 

Long 

Bastland 

Malone 

K"  lender 

Mansfield 

Ervln 

Martin,  Iowa 

Flanden 

Martin.  Pa. 

Frear 

McClellan 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

PROCEDURES  FOR  REPORTS  BY 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES  RELATIVE 
TO  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND  AND 
WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  148)  to  pre- 
scribe iM'ocedures  and  contents  for  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  by  executive  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  proposed  projects  for 
conservation  and  development  of  land 
and  water  resources.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins] 
to  recommit  the  resolution  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  with 
certain  instructions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  is  mtended  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  the  resolution.  So 
far  as  those  of  us  who  favor  it  are  con- 
cerned, we  shall  be  very  happy  to  have 
a  vote  on  it  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  yesterday  on 
Senate  Resolution  148,  questions  were 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  this  pro- 
posal had  been  considered  by  the  West- 
em  States  and  other  western  reclama- 
tion interests.  The  proceedings  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  at  its 
conventions  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1956. 
and  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  m  1957,  have  been 
reviewed.  The  record  shows  that  at 
both  conventions  the  procedures  for  the 
evaluation  of  land  and  water  resource 
projects  were  discussed  at  length  by  the 
water  policy  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

This  water  policy  committee  is  c(xn- 
posed  of  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  17  Western  States,  and  it  has  the 


advice  and  coimsel  of  State  engi- 
neers and  other  spokesmen  of  the  water 
interests  of  each  State.  If  there  is  any 
organization  that  can  speak  for  the 
water  interests  of  the  Western  States — 
even  though  we  may  not  always  agree 
with  their  conclusions — it  is  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  and  its 
Water  Policy  Committee,  wliich  reflects 
the  views  of  the  organized  western  water 
interests. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  water 
poUcy  committee  is  Mr.  Hugh  Sham- 
berger,  State  engineer  of  Nevada,  who 
is  exceedingly  well  qualified  for  this 
position. 

At  the  Phoenix  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  in  No- 
vember 1957.  the  following  comment  is 
made  on  Senate  Resolution  148  and 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  labled  "The  Voice 
of  the  West,"  embodying  the  resolutions 
and  report  of  the  water  poUcy  committee 
of  the  Association,  approved  by  17  State 
caucuses  and  adopted  by  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  at  its  26th 
annual  meeting  at  Phoenix,  November 
6  to  8, 1957. 

The  cover  of  that  publication  reads : 

The  voice  of  the  West — Resolutions  and 
report  of  water  policy  committee,  approved 
by  17  State  caucuses;  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association.  26th  annxial 
meeting.  Phoenix.  Arlc.  November  6-8.  1957. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  be  asked 
to  deUver  an  address  upon  that  occasion, 
and  to  see  several  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  at  that  time. 

The  comments  with  relation  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  are  as  follows: 

Pbocxdukes  roR  thk  Evaluation  or  Land  ano 
Water  Rrsouacx  Projects 

The  water  poUcy  committee  in  its  1956 
report  commented  at  length  on  the  problems 
and  proposals  Involved  In  Senate  Resolution 
281  of  the  84th  Congress,  2d  session. 

After  hearings  and  considerable  staff  work. 
Senate  Resolution  148.  responsive  to  the  di- 
rections in  Senate  Resolution  ^1.  was  intro- 
duced In  the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works. 

The  principal  purpose  of  Senate  Resolution 
148  is  to  provide  full  Information  to  the  Con- 
gress on  land  and  water  resource  projects. 
Thus,  Congress  will  be  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary decisions  on  resource  policies  and  will 
be  saved  from  abdicating  that  constitutional 
responaibility  by  default.  Adequate  informa- 
tion, as  provided  in  Senate  Reeolutlon  148, 
should  lead  to  a  more  Intelligent  evaluation 
of  the  land  and  water  development  proj- 
ects. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  policy  ques- 
tions involved  in  Senate  Resolution  148.  the 
Water  Policy  Committee  expressed  general 
approval  of  this  measure.  If  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  were  to  be  enacted  into 
policy  procedures,  the  presentation  of  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  Interior,  and  Agriculture 
would  be  consistent,  the  data  on  projects 
would  be  presented  in  a  more  complete  man- 
ner, and  the  possibility  of  unwarranted  de- 
lays in  the  presentation  of  proposals  would 
be  mlnlmizeid. 

Senate  Resolution  148  Is  commended  to 
the  membership  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  for  careful  study. 

I  point  out  that  members  of  the  water 
policy  committee  were  not  at  all  con- 
fused. They  saw  that  the  purpose  was  to 
provide  full  information  to  the  Congress 


on  land  and  water  resources  projects; 
and  they  stated: 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  policy  ques- 
tions involved  in  Senate  Resolution  148,  the 
water  poUcy  committee  expressed  general  ap- 
proval of  this  measure. 

That  is  in  line  with  what  I  tried  to  say 
yesterday.  We  studied  this  question  as 
carefully  as  we  could,  and  tried  to  make 
sure  that  what  was  offered  to  the  Senate 
for  action  was  proper. 

It  was  stated  yesterday  that  this  meas- 
ure should  be  in  the  form  of  a  Joint  res- 
olution. I  believe  that  when  the  actual 
criteria  are  established,  they  should  be 
in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution.  No  one 
contends  differently. 

This  resolution  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  response  to  the  Senate's 
own  request  for  Information.  The  Sen- 
ate asked  that  the  question  be  studied, 
and  that  a  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  reccmmlt  will  not 
again  throw  this  question  mto  con- 
troversy, involving  long  continued  argu- 
ments. We  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion. An  opportunity  was  extended  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
hearings  when  they  were  under  way. 
The  hearings  were  finally  concluded,  and 
the  report  was  submitted. 

The  hearings  were  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148.  and  not  on  some  extraneous 
matter.  Therefore  I  hope  the  proposal 
to  recommit  will  not  be  agreed  to.  be- 
cause it  could  only  be  construed  as  a  mo- 
tion to  kill  the  entire  study,  which  was 
undertaken  after  earnest  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  any  people  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  water  problems  of  the 
United  States. 
I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be 

rejected.       

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  recommit  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 148  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works.  I  do  so  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  action  of  the  two  commit- 
tees is  not  m  conformity  with  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  resolution,  which 
committed  this  question  to  those  com- 
mittees for  study  and  report. 

Second,  the  resolution  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  if  adopted,  would 
constitute  unilateral  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  without  concurrent  ac- 
tion by  the  House,  on  a  question  which, 
in  the  committing  resolution,  was  re- 
peatedly described  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  Congress. 

Third,  I  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit because,  in  my  opinion,  this  resolu- 
tion would  dilute  the  criteria  for 
establishing  the  financial  feasibihty  of 
a  public-works  project  to  the  point 
where  the  most  fantastic  and  extrava- 
gant projects  contemplated  for  con- 
servation of  water  would  come  within 
the  definition  of  a  financially  feasible 
project. 

With  respect  to  my  first  reason,  under 
Senate  Resolution  281,  the  Senate  as- 
signed this  subject  for  study  by  the 
two  committees  which  I  have  identified. 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  tliat  if  one 
reads  the  resolution,  he  must  reach  the 
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conclusion  that  the  Senate,  when  it 
passed  Senate  Resolution  281.  contem- 
I^ted  that  the  Congress  would  fix  the 
criteria  upon  which  the  financial  f  easi- 
fclli^  of  a  public-works  project  should 
be  determined. 

To  suivort  that  proposition  I  wish  to 
read  from  section  1.  as  follows: 

That  it  Is  the  lexue  of  the  Senate  that  the 
stablUaatlon  of  Uie  national  economy  and 
tbe  effectuation  of  the  wleest,  most  orderly, 
and  most  economic  utilisation  of  tbe  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the 
widest  poMlble  public  benefit  requires  that 
the  Oongreas  continue  to  exercise  all  of  ita 
constitutional  pow4 


If  the  pendlner  resolution  Is  adopted. 
It  wlU  not  place  the  authority  In  Con- 
gress, but  will  constitute  an  action  uni- 
laterally by  the  Senate,  not  joined  in 
by  the  House. 

Secondly.  I  now  read  from  section  4. 
as  follows: 

That  reports  to  the  Congress  in  support 
of  requests  for  the  authorization  of  proj- 
ects for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  land  and  water  resources  should  Include 
evaluations  made  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria prescribed  by  the  Congress — 

I  now  wish  to  read  what  in  my  opinion 
most  forcefully  points  out  that  when 
Senate  Resolution  281  was  adopted  it  was 
intended  that  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  two  committees  should  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  by  the  Senate  alone. 

I  now  read  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Senate  Resolution  281 : 

Ssc.  8.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be.  and  they  hereby  are,  directed  Joint- 
ly to  study,  in  consiiltatlon  with  other  ap- 
propriate committees  and  executive  agencies, 
and  to  design  and  to  formalize  comprehen- 
sive and  partlcxUarlzed  sets  of  standards  and 
overall  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
posed projects  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  land  and  water  resources — • 

I  omit  reading  a  few  words,  and  resume 
my  reading — 

all  to  the  end  that  the  Congress  shall  fully 
exercise  Its  constitutional  powers — 

I  submit  that  the  language  in  Senate 
Resolution  281  clearly  declares  that  this 
disputed  subject  should  be  settled  by 
Congress,  not  by  the  Senate  alone. 

So  much  for  that  phase  of  my  support 
of  the  recommittal  motion. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
more  fundamental  objection  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  There  are  now  about  $8 
billion  worth  of  backlogged  public-works 
projects  on  the  shelves.  Last  year  we 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  $1,500,000,000  worth.  That  bill 
is  now  pending  hi  the  House.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  work  that  is  backlogged  is  re- 
flective of  the  fact  that  with  respect  to 
the  "porkbarrel"  projects,  authorizations 
were  given  for  public  works  as  to  which 
there  is  hesitancy  about  going  forward. 

The  pending  resolution  contains  one 
very  Interesting  paragraph,  it  states 
what  the  criteria  shall  be.  In  paragraph 
3  it  provides: 

Benefit-cost  ratios  calculated  by  using 
total  tangible  benefits  and  total  tangible 
costs  for  100  years,  and  for  50  years,  except 
where  the  economic  life  of  the  major' nroiect 
faclU^lsleM.  ■' 


There  Is  Justification.  I  belieTe.iin  ask- 
ing: Why  is  it  directed — and  if  not  di- 
rected, at  least  impUed — that  the  studies 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  one 
hundred-year  amortization  of  toe  cost? 
I  believe  I  know  the  answer  to  th^t  ques- 
tion. It  is  that  if  it  is  foimd  that  alproject 
cannot  be  declared  financially  feasible 
on  the  basis  of  a  SO-year  amortization, 
it  is  to  be  suggested:  "Look  at  It  from 
the  standpoint  of  100  years."  | 

In  the  bill  we  passed  last  yeai*,  there 
were  included  $1  billion  worth  of^rojects 
declared  to  be  financially  infeadble,  or 
not  to  have  be^i  studied  to  tha  extent 
where  a  report  could  be  made  recom- 
mending that  a  particular  prcdect  be 
built.  ; 

If  this  Is  to  be  the  criterion.:  if  this 
Is  to  be  the  mode  of  determining  fltianclal 
responsibility.  I  submit  that  the  most 
fantastic  projects  will  be  made  to  appear 
financially  feasible  by  spreading  |he  cost 
of  amortization  over  a  1 00-year  |i)eriod, 
instead  of  a  50-year  period.  | 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  mbst  im- 
portant piece  of  proposed  legislatton.  and 
It  cannot  be  looked  upon  merelj  as  an 
innocent  request  for  haformatlo^  from 
the  various  divisions  and  depaftments 
of  government.  In  effect,  it  will  beccnne 
a  directive,  and  projects  which  Itj  will  be 
possible  to  amortize  in  100  years!  will  be 
declared  to  be  financially  feasible,  even 
though,  if  they  could  be  amortlzad  in  50 
years,  they  would  have  to  be  (9»:lared 
Infeasible.  Those  are  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  the  pending  resolution  rl^iiljci  be 
recommitted. 

If  the  resolution  were  recoi 
what  damage  would  be  done?  T] 
mittee  would  continue  its  stuu,, 
there  would  probably  come  outTof  the 
committee  a  joint  resolution  in^  which 
the  House  would  concur.  If  thatls  done. 
Resolution  281  will  have  conformity- 
otherwise,  it  will  not. 

I  do  know  that  there  Is  complattit  that 
the  President  vetoed  the  public  works 
bill  2  years  ago.  More  power  to  him.  I 
hope,  if  the  one  we  passed  lait  year 
comes  before  him  from  the  House,  he  will 
veto  that  one,  too.  I  cannot  und(  rstand 
how  he  could  avoid  doing  it,  wien  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  areT$l  bll- 
Uon  worth  of  projects  in  it  whl(ii  have 
not  been  adequately  studied  or  hate  been 
declared  to  be  financially  not  justified. 

Those  are  my  reasons  for  supporting 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  froi^  Utah 
[Mr.  WatkinsI  that  the  resolumon  be 
recommitted.  T 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  1  have 
been  quite  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
with  reference  to  the  resolution.  I  wish 
to  express  to  him  my  deep  appretiation 
for  the  frankness  with  which  he  has 
stated  his  position.  The  CTeat  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Watkins].  whp  sub- 
mitted the  motion  to  recommit  and  spon- 
sors it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.'  is  one 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  conservation  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  as  proud  a  irecord 
of  service  in  behalf  of  conservaiion  of 
water  and  development  of  soil  resources 
as  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  of  his  sincerity  ^f  pur- 
pose in  sponsoring  the  resolutioh,  and 
that  It  is  his  desire  to  do  what  he  telleves 


tted. 

|e  com- 

and 


will  be  helpful  to  the  cause  oif  conserva- 
tion. I  respect  him  and  ho^r  him  for 
that  attitude. 

It  is  quite  apparent  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschxJ  has  no  such 
purpose.  He  supports  the  resolution  be- 
cause  he  thinks  if  it  is  adot>ted  it  will 
hinder  and  Impair  and  stow  ^own  water 
conservation  and  the  devetopment  of  soil 
resources  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
made  it  quite  plain  that  he  isnot  trying 
to  develop  a  better  method  than  the  one 
now  In  use  to  bring  about  the  objectiTes 
of  Senate  Resolution  281.  ^  has  made 
It  quite  clear  that  he  wants  to  do  what 
he  can  to  kill  or  impah:  the  objective  of 
Senate  Resolution  281.  of  1956,  under 
which  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  reported  S.  148  to  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  is  quite  signlflcaht  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  phio  knows 
more  about  what  Is  In  Senate!  Resolution 
281,  which  was  passed  before^  his  arrival 
here,  and  which  was  considered  for 
months  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  than  do  the  m^nbers  of  those 
committees:  when  the  fact :  about  the 
business  is  that  It  was  evident  on  the 
floor  yesterday  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  even  know 
what  was  in  Senate  Resolutioti  148. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairf  held  joint 
and  separate  hearings  on  the  i  resolution, 
in  a  sincere  effort  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  Senate  Resolution  281  and  to 
Implement  Its  spirit,  which  Is  to  bring 
about  a  more  effective  progrim  of  con- 
servation of  the  total  soil  iuul  water 
resources  of  the  Nation.  | 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
decries  the  fact  that  there  la  a  backlog 
of  authorizations.  He  took  the  same 
position  on  the  floor  last  yeay  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  As  I  recall — apd  I  want 
the  Senator  to  correct  me  if  I  am  mis- 
taken—he and  his  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  [Mr.  BHiCKkR]  jointly 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for 
a  project  in  his  State,  and  fce  Senate 
accepted  it.  Then  the  dii^tlngulshed 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  voted  against 
the  bill.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  Ihould  like 
to  be  corrected.  j 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  Sei«itor  from 
Oklahoma  has  stated  the  proposition 
correctly.  When  the  bill  came  before 
the  Senate,  it  involved  expenditures  of 
$1,500,000,000.  V  uuxw  oi 

»4r.  KERR,  The  Senator  i^  mistaken, 
•nie  biU  did  not  involve  an  expenditure 
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an  ai^ro- 


of  a  single  dollar.   It  was  not 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Seiiator  may 
make  the  best  of  that  point,  but  he  can- 
not change  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
taUdng  about.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa may  pick  on  commas  and  periods, 
but  the  substance  of  what  I  have  in  mind 
will  not  be  changed  by  the  Se|iator  from 
Oklahoma.  T^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  convlnbed  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bin  piiovlded  for 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  proJe<ts,  $1  bil- 


lion of  which  were  declared  either  to  be 
financially  not  feasible  or  not  to  have 
had  studies  completed  to  the  point  where 
the  engineers  could  make  recommenda- 
tions upon  them.  While  the  bill  was 
pending,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
reported  that  all  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment had  reconunended  a  $13  million 
harbor  project. 

Mr.  KERR.    Whereabouts? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    In  Cleveland. 

Mr.  KERR.    In  what  State  is  that? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  declared  to  be 
financially  feasible  and  that  it  could  go 
forward.  I  said  I  would  Join  in  approv- 
ing the  project,  but  that  I  would  vote 
against  the  bilL 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
what  amount  of  projects  relating  to  his 
State,  and  which  were  not  financially 
feasible,  were  contained  in  that  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.    Not  one  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  a  rather  sub- 
stantial amount,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  if  a  full  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  projects  in  that  bill  were  to  dawn 
upon  him  at  this  moment,  I  should  fear 
the  result  of  the  impact  of  the  truth  of 
it  on  the  psychology  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio, 

There  was  not  a  project  contained  In 
the  bill  which  had  not  been  declared 
economically  feasible,  and  with  a  very 
high  cost-benefit  ratio,  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma.  The  projects  in  that  bill 
which  were  located  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa had  been  approved  by  the  inter- 
agency committee  established  in  1950  by 
legislation.  The  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  and  representatives  of 
eight  States,  had  labored  to  bring  to 
Congress  the  report  of  the  economic 
feasibiUty  of  those  projects. 

The  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  about  the  nonfeasibility  of  the  proj- 
ects in  Oklahoma  is  just  as  erroneous  as 
was  his  statement  that  there  was  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  projects  in  the  bill 
which  had  been  declared  to  be  infeasible 
by  the  administration. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  a 
great  man  and  a  fine  man,  but  I  say  to 
him  that  it  is  beyond  the  realm  of  legis- 
lative omniscience  to  be  able  to  speak 
familiarly  of  matters  with  which  one  has 
had  so  slight  and  fleeUng  an  association. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa jrleld? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Opinions 
may  vary  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  resolu- 
tion, although  I  myself  do  not  think  the 
resolution  calls  for  anything  which  any 
committee  of  Congress  having  responsi- 
biUty  in  this  field  might  not  ask  for  on 
its  own  initiative.  The  purpose  of  the 
resolution,  as  I  imderstand,  is  to  bring 
about  some  uniformity  in  the  making  of 
the  reports  which  we  receive,  and  to  get 
the  agencies  to  use  the  same  yardstick 
when  they  allocate  costs  as  when  they 
measure  feasibility. 

One  Uttle  point  came  up  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 


the  Senator  from  Ohio,  which  I  think 
should  be  clarified  in  the  interests  of 
acciu'acy.  If  I  understood  him  correctly, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  acting  under 
the  Impression  that  the  omnibus  flood 
control  bill  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago  contained  projects 
totaling  about  $1,600,000,000.  I  thought 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
say  that  more  than  $1  billion  of  them 
had  not  been  found  to  be  feasible  or  had 
not  passed  review  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.   

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  the  remark  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  made,  and  with 
reference  to  which  I  said  his  statement 
about  the  Oklahoma  projects  was  Just  as 
incorrect  as  the  other  one. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected on  whether  the  amount  was  $500 
million  or  $1  biUIon.  I  am  sure  it  was 
at  least  $500  milUon;  I  think  It  was  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  recol- 
lection of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  had  the  figures  turned  around. 
I  have  just  consulted  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  he 
tells  me  that  that  is  correct.  Some- 
thing more  than  $1  biUion  worth  of 
projects  had  been  approved  and  found 
to  be  feasible;  that  they  had  gone  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  had  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

So  something  more  than  $500  million 
of  projects  had  not  completed  all  the 
processes  of  review.  However,  many  of 
the  projects  were  under  review  at  the 
time. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  last 
year,  the  processes  had  been  completed 
on  more  projects,  so  that  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  million  worth 
of  projects  were  all  that  had  passed  all 
the  several  steps  of  review. 

So  at  first,  instead  of  there  being  $1 
biUion  worth  of  projects  which  had  not 
been  found  feasible.  It  was  $1  blUion 
plus  which  had  been  found  feasi- 
ble, and  $500  million  on  which  reviews 
had  not  yet  been  completed. 

When  the  bill  was  passed  last  year, 
studies  on  something  more  than  $1,400,- 
000,000  of  projects,  or  approximately 
that  amount,  had  been  completed,  and 
the  reviews  had  foimd  them  to  be 
feasible. 

The  amount  which  now  is  tinder  re- 
view is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  mil- 
Uon. It  may  be  that  since  the  report 
was  made  last  summer,  the  review  of 
some  more  of  those  projects  may  have 
been  completed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  giv- 
ing us  the  specifics  on  the  question  to 
which  he  has  addressed  himself.  What 
he  has  stated  shows  the  enormity  of  the 
error  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  when  he 
said  that  when  the  bill  was  passed  last 
year,  $1  biUion  worth  of  the  projects  in- 
volved in  it  had  not  been  foimd  to  be 
economically  feasible. 

The  point  I  was  making.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  calculated  to  slow  down 
water  and  soil  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. I  referred  to  his  action  In  con- 
nection with  the  omnibus  bill  of  last 
year  as  another  evidence  of  that  atti- 


tude. It  is  one  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  I  honor  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
choice  and  his  privilege  and  his  right  to 
decide  as  he  wishes.  But  I  think  other 
Senators,  in  contemplating  his  support 
of  this  motion,  are  entitled  to  know 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  record  he 
has  made  here  in  opposition  to  soil-  and 
water-conservation  projects,  not  in  siip- 
port  of  them. 

l&i.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Oklahwna  3^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KERR.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beUeve  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  take  the 
position  that  he  believed  he  was  laying 
down  a  new  yardstick  to  be  used  when 
the  Congress  ivishes  to  measure  irriga- 
tion projects  in  terms  of  50  or  100  years. 

Would  it  help  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa if  I  were  to  remind  him  that 
there  are  Irrigation  projects  which  now 
have  a  100-year  pay-off  period?  One  is 
in  Oregon;  another  is  in  South  Dakota; 
another  is  In  Colorado.  Whenever  an 
Irrigation  project  which  has  been  en- 
tered Into  in  good  faith  Is  foimd.  because 
of  soil  conditions  or  because  of  a  change 
in  the  water  supply,  to  require  action 
by  the  Congress  to  extend  pay-out  pe- 
riods Congress  can  act;  and  the  Congress 
has  acted. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  when  the  Con- 
gress has  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  it 
has  extended  the  pay-out  period  on  these 
contracts  for  irrigation,  even  up  to  100 
years. 

It  is  stiU  within  the  realm  of  contem- 
plation that  other  projects  may  get  in- 
to pay-out  trouble,  just  as  these  three 
projects  did.  and  other  pay-out  periods 
may  need  to  be  changed. 

Although  that  may  be  pointed  out  as  a 
defect.  I  thought  It  was  a  recognition 
that  Congress  had  been  wise  in  doing 
these  things  previously.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Oklah(»na  believe  that  to 
be  so? 

Mr.  KERR.  Entirely  so.  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  that 
observation,  because  I  think  it  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  pending  resolution  is 
not  based  upon  a  desire  or  an  effort  to 
change  the  criterion  controlling  the  Con- 
gress. This  measure  simply  seeks  to  re- 
quire the  Government  agencies  to  bring 
to  our  committees  additional  compre- 
hensive information,  not  controlling  on 
them,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  avail- 
able to  them,  and  through  them,  to  the 
Senate,  whereby  a  broader  scope  of  in- 
formation may  be  available  to  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  afraid  to  have  the 
members  of  the  Senate  committees  ob- 
tain comprehensive  information  about  a 
project,  lest  perchance  they  might  find 
a  basis  to  justify  Its  authorization. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  OklahcHna  yield 
further  to  me? 

The  FRESIDINa  OFTTCER  (Mr. 
Spaskman  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  KERR.    1 3^eld. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  With  reference  to 
this  criterion.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  that  I  make  the  flat  state- 
ment— and  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
contradict  It— that  Senate  Resolution 
148  does  not  change  one  criterion  or 
any  set  of  criteria.  No  one  can  pos- 
sibly prove  to  the  contrary. 

Furthermore,  the  newly  numbered 
section  4  contains  some  language  differ- 
ent from  the  original  language  of  the 
original  resolution.  That  new  language 
was  suggested  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  To  say  that 
someone  who  is  trying  to  expand  the 
program  has  included  such  language  is 
simply  not  to  speak  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  well  within  his  rights, 
said  they  would  like  to  have  included  a 
provision  for  the  period  of  time  allow- 
able for  review  of  the  power  investment 
and  things  of  that  nature;  and  we  wrote 
that  provision  into  the  resolution,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  seeking  to  establish  a  means 
whereby  more  complete  information 
could  be  made  available  to  the  commit- 
tees, with  reference  to  matters  imder 
their  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDEEtSON.    Certainly. 

Mr,  O'MAHONET.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    In  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  , 
who  for  some  time  has  been  seeking  rec- 
ognition; and  thereafter  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  75-  and  80- 
year  amortization  period  applies  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  to  irrigation  projects,  but 
that  there  has  been  a  rather  uniform  50- 
year  limitation  in  the  case  of  power  proj- 
ects and  water  projects.  My  position 
is 

Mr.  KERR.  At  this  point,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  permit  me  to  correct 
him?  The  irrigation  projects  are  water 
projects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  often  they  are  power 
projects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  true.  But  in 
calculating  the  time  in  which  the  cost  of 
a  water  pumping  station  or  a  power  gen- 
erating station  can  be  amortized,  the 
conclusion  Is  reached  that  such  stations 
have  a  life  of  50  years.  The  life  of  the 
irrigation  projects  rvms  to  65  or  75  years. 

I  submit  the  proposition  that  the  lan- 
guage contained  In  the  section  I  read  will 
make  it  possible  to  extend  the  period  be- 
yond 50  years  in  amortizing  those  proj- 
ects, which  in  the  past  have  imlformly 
been  held  to  be  payable  in  50  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  could  not  be  more  com- 
pletely mistaken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  at 
this  po£nt  win  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 3^eld  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  could  not  possibly  be  further 
from  the  facts  of  the  matter. 

The  reclamatioa  law  provides  for  a 
40-year  repayment  period,  plus  10  years. 
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which  have  been  added  in  ofder  to 
get  the  projects  under  way.  Generally 
speaking,  our  reclamation  projecjts  have 
a  50-year  life.  But  water  project^  where 
power  is  created  do  not  have  thatf.  Aa  a 
matt^'  of  fact,  when  the  central  Arizona 
project  was  under  consideration  j  by  the 
Senate,  and  since  that  time,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  by  means  of  tke  con- 
struction of  certain  dams — and  t^e  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  will  be  one  of  them;  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  would  be  amother, 
if  it  were  added — the  life  of  Hoover  Dam 
would  be  extended  another  100  yf  ars. 

My  personal  guess  is  that  the  ,Hoover 
Dam  will  be  in  operation  300  years,  and 
probably  more  than  that.  We  do  not 
have  any  limitation  in  that  respect.  It 
will  pay  out  much  sooner  than  thsit.  But 
the  great  dams  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
among  the  most  wonderful  works  I  know 
of — ^wiU  go  on  and  on,  far  beyond jthe  50- 
year  or  65-year  or  80-year  perioq. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  what  is 
wrong  with  allowing  Congress  to  find  out 
what  can  be  expected  to  happen  1^  those 
100  years.  i 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  will  the  Senator  fromi  Okla- 
homa yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  believe  We  can 
meet  this  issue  very  squarely  if  tl^e  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  answer  1  or  2 
simple  questions. 

First,  is  any  Member  of  Cbngress 
bound  to  cast  his  vote  for  some  project 
in  the  future,  by  anything  thatTis  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  KERR.    Not  remotely.       I 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  any  pdllcy  In 
respect  to  the  manner  in  wliich  future 
projects  will  be  built  declared  (in  the 
rescdution? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  I  say  to  th^  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  the  policy  de- 
clared in  the  resolution  is  that  Iwe  re- 
quest the  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  give  us  in- 
formation on  alternate  plans  of  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  without  approving  |any  or 
without  disapproving  any  and  without 
making  any  remote  effort  to  biad  this 
body,  or  any  Member  of  It,  as  to  terhat  it 
or  he  should  do  with  reference  to 
those  proposals. 

Mr.   O'MAHONEY.     Is  it  not 
that  all  that  is  done  by  means  ,_  _ 
resolution  is  to  request  information? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  froii  Wy- 
oming is  eminently  correct.         i 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  if  the  Request 
is  complied  with,  such  information  will 
be  submitted  without  entailing  aiiy  obli- 
gation upon  either  the  executivepranch 
or  the  legislative  branch?  J 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  correct.   I 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Is  there  anj}  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  or 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  whose  vote  on  any  future 
project  will  be  controlled  by  anything 
contained  in  this  measure?  [ 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  remotely;  norldo  the 
pr(^x>nents  oi  the  resolution  se^  such 
controL  The  resolution  expressly  dis- 
claims any  such  purpose.  i 

Mr.  OliiAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  without  this  resolution.  Cc^gress 
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In  the  past  has  extended  the  rnMomient 
period  on  reclamation  projects? 

Mr.  KERR.    Up  to  100  yflars. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Ig  it  Inot  a  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  resolution 
which  would  Increase  the  !  powers  of 
Congress  or  lay  any  compulsion  on  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  ol  the  House 
to  vote  in  a  particular  way?    > 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senatdr  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  sole  burpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  bring  more  light, 
more  information,  to  our  committees,  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  seirve  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidejit,  will  the 
Senator  3^W?  ' 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield  to  tiie  Senator 
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from  Oregon. 

Mr.      MORSE.    Suppleme 
point  which  was  made  by 
from  New  Mexico   [Mr 
the  Senator  from  Oklah 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  be 

experts  in  our  Engineering  ^ ..., 

because  of  great  improvements  made  in 
modem  construction  techniques,  the  life 
expectancy  of  a  typical  pow^  dam  to- 
day is  equivalent  to  150  yearsi  instead  of 
50  years?  7 

Mr.  KERR.     As  a  minimniti    yet. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  tike  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  [ 

Mr.  GORE.  Granted  that  Aome  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  not  be  as  enthu- 
siastic as  are  others  about  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resoxirces  or  the  conser- 
vation of  water  resources  or  resources  at 
soil,  is  there  any  logical  reason  why  even 
those  who  are  less  enthiisialrtdc  should 
not  wish  for,  and  perhaps  be  benefited  by, 
the  additional  information  .for  which 
this  resolution  would  call? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  'answer  to 
that  question  is  decidedly  in  the  negative, 
Mr.  President,  because  if  this  resolution 
is  accepted  in  spirit  by  the  ex^tive.  and 
if,  in  response  to  it— if  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  It — the  executive  accedes  to  our 
request  for  information,  which  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  resoIuti<m.  Congiless  will  be 
provided  with  more  compreheikslvc  Infor- 
mation about  a  project.  If  ^ere  were 
anything  about  the  project  which  would 
indicate  it  should  not  be  authorized. 
those  who  sought  to  oppose  the  authori- 
zation would  have  an  equal  qpportunity 
with  those  who  favored  it  to  be  armed 
with  more  complete  information  about 
the  project  than  is  the  situation  under 
the  present  policies  of  the  executive  de- 
partments or  the  present  practtce  In  their 
associations  and  relations  with  the  com- 
mittees. T 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presldeni.  wffl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr,  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  Ithat  those 
of  us  who  reported  this  resolution  favor- 
ably had  In  mind,  not  the  prtoiotion  of 
arbitrary  decisions,  but  enabling  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  detect 
arbitrary  decisions  if  such  decisions 
should  be  made? 

Mr.    KERR.    The    Senatoi 
nently  correct,  whether  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision was  favorable  or  onf avo  raUc 
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Mr.  OGRE.  Or  based  upon  facts  of 
which  the  Congress  was  advised  or  un- 
advised.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  had 
in  mind  the  laying  of  full  facts  before 
the  Congress  in  order  that  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  the  Congress  itself 
might  make  decisions  in  light  of  the  full 
facts?  

Mr.  KERR.  In  the  liflAit  of  more 
complete  and  fuller  facts.  The  Sena- 
tor is  eminently  correct.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  motion 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yiekl. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
that  nothing  in  Senate  Resolution  148 
lays  down  or  attempts  to  lay  down  any 
policy  on  the  part  of  Congress;  that  it  is 
purely  concerned  with  obtaining  neces- 
sary information  from  the  agencies  re- 
garding proposed  projects. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  page  6 
of  the  resolution,  section  4,  which,  if  I 
read  it  correctly,  does  not  refer  to  re- 
ports or  information  from  downtown, 
but  provides  that  "authorizations  of 
multiple-purpose  water  resoiirce  proj- 
ects" shall  mclude  and  shall  specify 
certain  things. 

I  am  not  indicating  that  that  Is  not  a 
desirable  thing,  but  is  that  not  laying 
down  a  policy  for  Congressional  action, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  provision  was 
put  in  the  resolution  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
it  lays  down  any  policy.  The  Ccnnp- 
troller  General  felt  he  needed  to  have 
that  information.  I  would  not  want  to 
deprive  him  of  it.  Joseph  Campbell  is 
a  very  fine  Comptroller  General,  tmd  we 
thought  we  should  pay  attenticu  to  his 
request. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wish  to  say  further,  in 
that  regard,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
section  4  of  the  resolution,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hami>shire  has  re- 
ferred, it  is  specified  that  additional  in- 
formation shall  be  contained  in  an  au- 
thorization. The  only  poUcy  contained 
in  this  resolution  is  that  more  complete 
information  be  made  available,  and  I 
think  the  provlaion  Is  consistent  with 
that  purpose. 

BCr.  COTTON.  That  section  certainly 
goes  beyond  a  request  from  committees 
of  Congress  for  Information  from  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government.  It  de- 
clares what  should  be  specified  in  au- 
thorizations, which  are  acts  of  Congress. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  provisioin 
is  not  desirable,  but  I  think  it  goes  be- 
yond the  qxiestion  of  merely  seeking  In- 
formaUon  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. I  will  take  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment on  that  point,  because  he  is  better 
versed  in  these  matters  than  I  am. 

Mr.  KERR.  My  Judgment  is  that  this 
paragraph  lays  down  the  poUcy  that,  In- 
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formation  diould  be  contained  In  the  au- 
thorization for  a  project  as  to  which 
method  is  to  be  used  in  the  allocation  of 
eosts  or  how  the  aUoeation  of  costs  shall 
be  determined.  In  other  words,  the 
policy  is  that  such  additional  inf  orma- 
ti(m  shall  be  contained  in  the  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  genial  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
modify  his  answer  to  the  question  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, because  I  believe  the  provision 
goes  a  little  further  than  requiring  in- 
formation to  be  provided.  It  does  de- 
clare the  policy  of  the  Senate  to  be  that 
authorizations  should  specify  the  method 
by  which  allocation  of  costs  shall  be  de- 
termined. I  think  such  a  requirement  is 
highly  desirable.  We  have  had  many 
examples  of  cases  in  which  one  agency  of 
the  Government  has  reported  on  the 
feasibiUty  of  a  project  on  one  basis, 
using  one  yardstick;  and  then,  after  the 
project  has  been  constructed,  we  have 
found  that  another  agency  has  used  a 
different  yardstick  for  allocating  costs. 
The  Comptroller  General  was  eminently 
correct  in  suggesting  that  Congress 
should  specify  that  in  the  authorization 
of  the  project  the  method  by  which  the 
allocation  of  costs  should  be  determined 
should  be  stated,  and  not  left  subject  to 
confilct  or  quarrel  between  the  various 
agencies. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  with  respect  to  what 
the  paragraph  contains,  but  in  ord«-  for 
me  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as  I 
understood  his  statement.  I  would  have 
to  agree  that  the  principle  Ls  laid  down 
as  to  which  method  should  be  used.  The 
paragraph  does  not  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  by  which  allocation 
of  costs  shall  be  determined.  It  lays 
down  the  policy  that  the  method  which 
at  the  time  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  stated  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  can  see 
the  Senator's  distinction. 

There  is  one  other  provision  in  section 
2.  which  I  think  goes  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  merely  getting  information. 

It  is  provided  in  section  2  that  the  re- 
ports by  the  Federal  agencies  should  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  after  they  have  been  submitted 
for  comment  to  the  governors  of  the 
affected  States.  That  is  merc^  an  ex- 
pression of  policy,  but  it  is  an  important 
expression  of  policy  so  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned. 

In  section  3  it  Is  declared  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Senate  would  require  that  the 
projects  recommended  for  construction 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  3  calendar 
months  after  their  approval  by  the  said 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Both  of  those  items  deal  with  furnish- 
ing information  to  the  Congress,  and  in 
that  reqwet  they  come  within  the  an- 


swer of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  bat 
they  do  declare  a  policy.  That  policy  la 
that  instead  of  permitting  the  reports  to 
kick  around  for  many  months,  we  should 
hear  from  the  agencies  within  6  months 
In  a  case  In  which  reports  have  been 
submitted  to  the  governors  of  the  States 
for  comment,  and  within  3  months  after 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
up  his  own  mind  that  he  should  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  agree  with  me  that,  even 
on  the  basis  upon  which  he  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  the  question,  the  entire  resolu- 
tion is  still  in  the  form  of  a  request  and 
does  not  purport  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  a  directive? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
true.  What  we  are  considering  will  not 
be  a  law,  but  merely  an  expressicm  of 
the  Senate. 

Personally.  I  welcome  a  resolution  such 
as  this,  which  would  bring  about  some 
uniformity  among  the  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  There  are  too  many 
times  when  the  Committee  on  Puhlio 
Works  has  received  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  re- 
ceived reports  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  In  some  instances  those 
reports  relate  to  the  same  project. 

Probably  the  most  patent  illustration 
occxirs  with  respect  to  my  own  State  and 
the  other  related  States  in  the  Missouri 
Basin,  where  we  have  the  great  Missouri 
River,  which  Involves  projects  being  con- 
structed both  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
Missouri  River  runs  through  many 
States.  The  Missouri  Basin  projects  In- 
volve the  States  of  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Iowa. 
Mirmesota,  Kansas,  and  Missoml.  All 
those  States  are  affected  by  the  Missouri 
River.  Some  of  the  States  have  projects 
under  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other 
States  have  projects  under  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Some  States  have 
projects  involving  both  agencies. 

We  now  have  a  sitiiation  in  which 
there  Is  no  clear  definition  as  to  the 
responsibility  so  far  as  power  is  con- 
cerned. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AirDKRsoir]  conducted  some  hear- 
ings, at  which  time  many  witnesses  ap- 
peared and  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. One  witness  had  one  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  how  power  should  be  paid 
for.  or  what  should  be  covered  with  re- 
spect to  repayment  to  the  Treasury.  An- 
other witness  had  other  views.  When 
representatives  of  the  two  agencies  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  we  found 
a  divergent  point  of  view  as  between 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  to  what  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  power  users  in  paying 
for  the  power. 

The  Comptroller  General  did  not  have 
any  firm  idea  on  the  subject.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  to  look  Into  the  prece- 
dents, and  different  reports  were  found 
on  different  bills.  Fhudly.  by  a  very  com- 
Viex  construction  which  related  clause 
(a)  In  one  report  to  clause  (b)  In  some 
other  report,  or  to  some  interpretation 
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given  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  with 
respect  to  some  other  project,  an  effort 
was  made  to  "hatch  up"  a  basis  for  fix- 
ing the  repayment  responsibility. 

All  that  section  4  would  provide  is 
that  It  shall  be  the  policy,  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  that  when  a  report 
is  made  to  the  Senate  it  shall  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  allocation  of 
costs  and  the  method  of  repayment 
which  is  to  be  followed.  Presumably  if 
the  Senate  fulfills  its  responsibility  it 
will  write  into  the  legislation,  either 
specifically  in  the  act  or  in  the  report 
accompanying  an  authorization,  the 
method  which  is  to  be  followed  or  the 
principle  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the 
allocation  of  costs.  That  is  highly  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury.       

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  as  well  as  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Andkrson]  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subconmiittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  the 
hearing,  in  drafting  the  language  of  the 
resolution.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  long  and  friendly 
and  cooperative  association  we  have  had 
on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  I 
know  in  my  own  mind  that  there  could 
be  no  difference  between  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  as  to  thought  and  at- 
titude with  reference  to  the  resolution 
and  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  ttie  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  question  upon 
which  I  was  attempting  to  obtain  in- 
formation has  perhaps  now  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Senator,  because  of  what 
has  intervened. 

I  wish  to  say  first  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  C^lahoma  that  I  agree 
completely  with  him  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Cask]  that  the  objective  suggested 
in  section  4  is  a  desirable  objective.  My 
question,  however,  was  as  to  whether 
section  4  laid  down  a  policy  of  the 
Senate.  That  was  a  preliminary  to  an- 
other question  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

My  next  question  is  not  asked  in  any 
sense  In  an  argimientative  way,  but  is 
asked  because  it  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question  which  concerns  so  deeply  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
always  speaks  very  eloquently  and  very 
sincerely.  The  Senator  has  stated  in  the 
past  few  minutes,  and  has  further  em- 
phasized to  the  Senate,  that  the  reso- 
lution we  are  considering,  with  all  that 
it  contains  relative  to  the  method  of 
computing  costs,  relative  to  the  time  of 
amortization,  relative  to- the  considera- 
tion of  future  development  in  years 
ahead — and  all  the  other  things  that  are 
Included  in  the  resolution — has  no  real 
effect  on  any  action  of  Congress  in  the 
future  and  cannot  change  such  action. 


January  28 

The  resolution  "provides  taat  informa- 
tion should  be  furnished  regarding  the 
"physical  feaslbiUty  and  cfMts  of  pro- 
viding capacity  in  the  proj^t  works  for 
current  needs  and  future  u$es  that  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  develop 
during  the  useful  life  of  such  project 
works."  I 

That  is  the  one  section  wuth  respect  to 
which  I  find  it  difficult  to  b^Ueve— and  I 
have  searched  rather  conscientiously  in 
connection  with  this  question — that  it  is 
not  an  addition  to  what  has  been  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  the  departments 
downtown  as  criteria.  When  we  con- 
sider that  some  of  these  projects  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  100  or  150  years 
in  the  future,  as  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask.  How  about  the 
strain  on  the  imagination  of  the  people 
downtown,  who  must  advis4  the  Senate 
on  that  particular  section?  I 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  me  say  to  the  di8« 
tinguished  Senator  that  I  thought  para- 
graph 5  was  a  very  usefvU  paragraph 
in  the  resolution.  As  the  Senator  has 
just  stated,  it  would  result  ,in  a  request 
from  the  Senate  to  the  agentty  affected  to 
provide  the  committee  with  I  information 
as  to  the  physical  feasibility!  and  costs  of 
providing  capacity  in  the  ptoject  works 
for  current  needs  and  future  uses  that 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  develop 
during  the  useful  life  of  iuch  project 
works.  T 

I  do  not  believe  that  suchi  Information 
would  be  a  burden  or  a  Uabihty  to  the 
committee.  I  do  not  think  Tit  would  in- 
volve imdue  hardship  on  t)[ie  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Heclamation 
to  make  such  a  study  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  project  as  would  enat>le  it  to  give 
the  committee  a  picture  of  (the  physical 
feasibility  and  costs  of  providing  capacity 
in  the  project  works  for  ciirrent  needs 
and  future  uses  that  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  develop  durii)g  the  useful 
life  of  such  project  works,  i 

I  take  it  that  the  word  "capacity** 
means  storage  capacity,  ffor  current 
needs  and  future  uses  that  tnay  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  develop  during 
the  useful  life  of  such  projejct  works. 

I  believe  that  such  information  would 
be  helpf  uL  j 

Let  me  say  to  the  distingijished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  that  if  that  is 
the  paragraph  in  the  resoljation  which 
has  placed  such  a  heavy  burden  upon 
his  mind  and  created  conqem  to  such 

^ ^ an  extent  that  he  is  greatlt  worried  as 

Senators'in  future  years  might  ihavT  to    ^^^e^^esult  our  action  today  might  have 
this  resolution.  j  -  -    --  - 

Mr.      COTTON.    Mr.     President,     I 
should  like  to  direct  one  more  brief  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
If  what  he  says  is  true,  and  if  it  Is 

stretching  our  imagination  too  fbr 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  the  resolu- 
tion would  streteh  the  imaginition.  I 
said  that  I  would  have  to  streteh  my 
imagination  In  order  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  It  strains  oiir  imag- 
ination too  far  to  picture  what  might  be 
the  potency  of  this  resolution  in  the 
minds  of  future  Senators,  I  inkte  the 
Senator's  attention  once  more  to  the 
middle  of  page  4,  and  the  cr^ria  in 
section  5. 


because  It  is  merely  a  resolmtion  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  obtain  from  the 
agencies  downtown,  such  as  th^  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  information  which  the  com- 
mittees want  and  which  thai  Senate 
needs.  I 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  might  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  this  resolution. 
Assume  for  the  sake  of  argumenlf— which 
I  am  not  quite  ready  to  coilcede  in 
entirety — that  what  the  Senaaor  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  said  is  cor- 
rect— that  there  is  nothing  new  hi  the 
resolution,  that  every  one  df  these 
criteria  has  already  been  used  and  laid 
down  by  various  agencies,  and  that  the 
resolution  does  not  add  a  thing.  When 
the  Senate  acts  to  approve  thi|  resolu- 
tion, I  believe  the  Senator  froin  Okla- 
homa will  agree,  it  will  teke  i  formal 
action  to  approve  various  criteria.  The 
varioiis  criteria  will  be  given  a  seal  of 
approval,  a  force,  and  a  potendy  which 
will  be  referred  to  by  Senators  on  the 
floor  and  in  committee,  and  by  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  other  body  in  ttie  years 
to  come,  as  indicating,  when  a  project 
is  under  consideration  for  apprckal,  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  Senate 
Resolution  148.  adopted  way  'back  in 
1958,  laid  down  a  policy  and  by  itif  erence, 
at  least,  gave  its  approval  to  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  information  requested.  Does  the 
resolution  not  have  some  potendr  in  that 
respect?  T 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  pippreci- 
ate  the  question  of  the  disti|iguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
statements  I  have  made  with  inference 
to  my  interpretetion  of  the  resi»lution  I 
have  tried  to  speak  factually  find  sin- 
cerely. I  must  submit  to  th0  distin- 
guished Senator  that  I  would  hasitate  to 
answer  the  question  he  addressed  to  me 
as  to  what  effect  the  resolution  might 
have  on  actions  of  Senators  in  tlje  future 
in  speeches  they  might  make  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  or  agaBnst  any 
proposed  authorization.  > 

I  beUeve  my  distinguished  friend  will 
recognize  that,  fertile  as  is  the  pagina- 
tion of  both  the  Senator  frim  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, it  would  put  them  to  a  greater 
strain  than  probably  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  at  this  late  hour  of  jthe  day 
to  attempt  to  specify  the  reactidn  which 
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upon  the  minds  of  Senators  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  ask  him  this  question:  If  the 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  wiere  to  agree 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  t4  delete  that 
paragraph,  would  that  obviate  the  Sena- 
tor's opposition  to  the  resolution,  and  let 
us  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  fermit  Sen- 
ators to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  in  just  a  moment.      : 

My  answer  must  be  "No.T  It  Is  the 
steadfast  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  with  all  the  criteria  which 
are  laid  down  in  it — and  there  is 
scarcely  any  restriction  t^  such  cri- 
teria—involves a  very  great  many  con- 
tingencies.   If  such  criteria  were  fol- 


lowed—and the  dignity  which  would  be 
given  to  them  by  pasting  the  resolution 
today  would  mean  a  strong  argument 
that  such  criteria  should  be  followed— 
my  imagination  is  not  vivid  enough  to 
imagine  any  project  in  any  part  of  the 
country  which  is  beneficial  to  anyone, 
which  could  not  be  Justified  by  some 
part  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  elimination 
of  the  paragraph  referred  to  would  not 
obviate  his  (H^position.  I  thank  him  for 
making  it  plam  that  in  reality  the  basic 
difference  tietween  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  be  f oimd  in  this  colloquy, 
in  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
stiire  might  be  seeking  a  checkrein,  as 
the  President  said  the  other  day,  while 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  might  be 
sedring  to  apply  a  stimulant  to  the  con- 
servation program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  know  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  those  concerned  with 
the  resolution. 

Some  time  ago  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  a  dam  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
Icnown  as  the  Palisades  Dam.  At  that 
time  careful  regard  for  the  people  of 
that  area  might  have  contemplated  that 
futiure  needs  might  reqiiire  the  con- 
struction of  another  dam.  the  Bums 
Cre^  Dam.  Nothing  of  that  nature  was 
included  in  the  report.  Sometimes  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  includes  such 
observations,  and  sometimes  it  does  not 
This  year  both  Senators  from  Idaho 
came  forward  with  the  Bums  Creek 
project.  It  was  a  reasonable  project. 
Tlie  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  held  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— ^I  hope  for  only  a  short  Ume. 

It  is  anticipation  of  future  needs  that 
is  contemplated  here.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  anticipation  of  future  needs. 
I  hope  the  people  will  not  worry  because 
once  in  a  while  the  Government  does 

lock  aheacL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  see  on  what  basis  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  can  oppose  the  pend- 
ing resolution. 

Very  simply  stated,  the  resolution 
merely  indicates  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  two  coomiittees.  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs, 
ought  to  receive  certain  information 
with  respect  to  projects  embodied  in 
bills  which  are  referred  to  either  of 
them. 

The  resolution  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  tsrpe  of  information  which  is  neces- 
sary to  «uible  members  of  each  of  those 
committees  to  reach  an  honest  judg- 
ment as  to  what  to  do  with  projects  em- 
bodied in  bills  which  come  before  them. 
During  the  days  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  serving  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Woiks  and  of  the  Committee 
<m  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  them  is  a  great  com- 
mittee. I  b^eve  that  each  of  them  has 
outstanding  Members  of  the  Senate  ao. 


its  roster.  As  one  of  the  newcomers,  I 
have  been  most  pleased  at  the  care  with 
which  each  piece  of  legislation  coming 
before  either  committee  Is  weighed  and 
with  respect  to  which  final  determina- 
tion is  made,  for  or  against,  when  the 
vote  comes. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
C(»nmittee  who,  in  their  capacities  as 
chairmen  of  these  two  committees,  re- 
sponded to  what  the  Senate  told  them 
to  do.  and  did  a  good  Job.  as  did  the 
chairmen  of  both  subcommittees. 

I  believe  that  enough  has  been  said 
by  many  Members  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate,  other 
than  to  say  Uiat  thus  far  no  one  has 
denied  that  the  resolution  would  simply 
attach  the  dignity  of  Senate  approval  to 
a  Senate  resolution  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  two  committees  in  an  ex- 
tremely important  field. 

Among  Senators  who  oppose  the  reso- 
lution are  men  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  A  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  man  whom  I  respect,  the  dls- 
tingx^shed  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins],  delivered  a  speech  against 
the  resolution  yesterday  and  then  made 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  recommit  it. 

Yesterday,  when  he  discussed  the 
pending  resolution,  he  said,  in  part,  "It 
fails  to  meet  the  obligation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  establish  basic  policy." 

The  simple  answer  is,  that  in  this  res- 
olution, we  are  not  trying  to  establish 
basic  policy  for  Congress.  What  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do  is  to  demonstrate  to 
every  appropriate  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  have 
the  right  to  receive  and  must  receive, 
if  the  resolution  is  adopted,  the  type  of 
technical,  specific  data  and  information 
which  the  resolution  will  require. 

Very  quickly  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the 
report  which  accompanied  the  resolu- 
tion, Major  General  Itschner,  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army,  said,  in  part: 

The  Items  of  lulcn-ination  which  the  agen- 
ciM  Of  the  executive  brancli  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  pursxiant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 148  are  generaUy  consonant  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  Xor  formulating 
and  evaluating  water-resoiirces  projects 
which  have  been  evolved  over  the  pa£t  sev- 
eral yean  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  Interested  Federal  agencies  and  which 
are  currently  in  use  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  planning  such  projects.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  the  findings  of  the  cc»mnittees 
are  in  such  close  agreement  with  these 
practices. 

I  do  not  find  very  much  in  these  com- 
ments to  oppose  the  resolution. 

Speaking  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Fred  G.  Aandahl,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said,  in  i>art: 

A  large  part  of  the  information  called  for 
by  Senate  Resolution  148  Is  now  reg\ilarly 
or  often  included  in  otir  project-planning  re- 
ports. The  remainder  can,  we  believe,  gen- 
erally be  supplied.  Undoubtedly,  there  wiU 
be  occasion  tram  time  to  time  to  supplement 
even  this  expanded  list  of  items  or  to  delete 
from  It  ttiose  which  prove  not  to  be  worth 
whUe. 

Here,  too.  does  it  not  appear  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  offers  no 
basis  for  opposition? 


On  what  basis  do  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Government  today  make 
comments  concerning  proposed  pieces  of 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which  find  their  way  into  either  one  of 
those  two  committees?  Certainly  not  by 
law.  T^ere  is  no  law  on  that  subject. 
It  is  by  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Uie  Government. 
When  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment determines  to  change  the  basis 
or  a  criterion,  it  does  so.  And  it  has 
done  so  on  many  occasicms  in  the  past. 

Thus  we  have  tbe  perfectly  ludicrous 
situation  of  a  project  being  determined 
feasible  on  the  basis  of  one  formula,  one 
day,  but  measured  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent basis  subsequently,  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  changes  the  basis  for  rqwrt- 
ing.  We  who  sit  in  judgment  in  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  be  able  to  say:  We  want  the 
same  type  of  information  in  1958,  tn 
1959,  in  1960,  and  thereafter,  until  we 
ourselves  determine  that  a  different  type 
of  information  is  necessary  or  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  reject  the  res- 
olution, we  will  in  effect  be  tying  at  least 
one  hand  of  each  of  the  two  committees, 
and  depriving  both  committees  of  the  ad- 
ditional dignity  which  the  pending  reso- 
lution, If  it  were  approved,  would  give  to 
the  requests  that  come  from  both  of  the 
committees  when  they  sit  in  Judgment 
on  public  project  bills. 

I  conclude  by  repeating,  that  to  me 
there  is  no  logical  basis  for  the  Senate 
to  refuse  to  approve  this  resolution,  sim- 
ply designed  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
two  of  the  most  Important  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  sit 
idly  by  and  do  nothing  until  we  are  able 
finally  to  mesh  our  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem with  that  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Senate  sees  many  things  tn 
a  different  light  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senate  passes  legisla- 
tion upon  its  own  ipsi  dixit.  The  House, 
on  the  other  hand,  passes  legislation  on 
its  own  Judgment  and  in  accordance 
with  the  way  it  looks  at  things.  To  me. 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  approve  the 
resolution  and  defeat  the  motion  of  my 
good  friend  tlie  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Martin],  who  heads  the  minority 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  who  do  not  agree  with  the  report 
of  the  committee,  is  not  present.  I 
therefore  ask  that  the  mincnlty  views  of 
those  members  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IdMOBXTT  VBWB  FaoiC  OOMMRTKB  OW  PUBUO 
WC 


Senate  approval  of  Senate  Resolution  148 
In  its  present  form  Is  highly  undesirable  for 
a  number  of  Important  reasons: 

1.  It  could  lead  to  further  delay  and  post- 
ponement In  the  construction  of  the  enor- 
mous backlog  of  projects  now  autboriaed  but 
not  bxillt. 

9.  It  would  seriously  wealcen  and  vimIs*- 
mine  the  economic  stazulards  ncceasary  to  Um 
proper  evaluation  of  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  resources  projects.    - 
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9.  R  eoQld  toy  the  groundwotlc  for  opening 
the  lloodgatM  of  the  Public  Treaaury  to  unea- 
•ential.  wa*t«fal,  and  unjuatlfled  projecta. 

4.  It  could  provlda  Oongreaa  wltb  a  con- 
fusion and  muItlpUctty  of  plans  and  alterna- 
tives that  could  dog  the  pipelines  of  fvogreas 
on  genuinely  needed  leglatotlon. 

6.  Senate  committees  already  can  request 
the  same  Information  from  OoTemment 
agencies  as  Is  contained  In  Senate  Beeolutlon 
148. 

The  stated  objectives  of  Senate  Resolution 
148,  with  which  we  agree,  are  to  Improve  the 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  land  and  water 
resoiirces  projects,  and  to  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  Congressional  control  over  resource 
development.  Adoption  of  the  resolution, 
however,  will  only  worsen.  Instead  of  improv- 
ing, the  present  situation.  These  minority 
views  may  be  the  foundation  for  saying  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  public-works  programs. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  an  erroneous 
one.  We  are  Interested  In  promoting  and 
furthering  a  sound  and  wholesome  public- 
works  program  which  will  merit  the  approval 
of  citizens  and  taxpayers. 

I.  The  most  pressing  problem  In  the  water- 
reeoiuxe  development  field,  and  the  one 
which  contributes  most  to  loss  of  control  by 
Congress,  Is  the  tremendous  backlog  of  proj- 
ects already  authorized.  There  is  now  a  back- 
log of  about  470  active  projects  for  rivers, 
harbors,  and  flood  control,  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  the  CoriM  of  Engineers,  which 
have  never  been  started.  These  projects.  In 
addition  to  some  400  now  being  built,  will 
require  an  estimated  18.3  billion  to  construct. 
At  the  current  rate  of  spending  ((496  million 
In  fiscal  year  1968)  it  will  take  almost  17  years 
to  complete  them.  It  wlU  take  the  Bureau 
Of  Reclamation  more  than  30  years  to  build 
Its  presently  authorized  backlog  at  the  cur- 
rent spending  rate.  It  Is  apparent  that 
enough  work  is  on  hand  to  last  a  long,  long 
time  without  looking  for  additional  ways  to 
Justify  more  projects. 

n.  The  real  purpoee  of  the  resolution  la  to 
dilute  the  careful  standards  of  projects  eval- 
uation that  In  the  past  have  screened  out  the 
unfeasible,  tmeoonomlc  projects.  New  proj- 
ects can  be  fotind  which  meet  our  present 
careful  and  long-tested  standards  of  accept- 
ance. By  retozlng  these  standards,  added 
projects  can  secture  approval;  but  nueh  relax- 
ation of  standards  woiild  lead  to  authorisa- 
tion of  unessential  and  wasteful  projects. 

Friends  of  public-works  and  resource- 
development  programs,  whether  they  be  oon- 
•ervative  or  liberal  in  their  thinking,  and 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation,  are  In- 
terested In  sound  and  acceptable  programs. 
Volimie  shoxild  not  be  one  of  the  factors  in- 
volved. Acceptance  and  approval  of  such 
projects  are  not  measured  by  the  taxpayers 
in  terms  of  volume.  The  test  is  a  more  prac- 
tical one  of  cost  and  feasibility. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  resolution 
would  undermine  sound  economic  standards 
In  evaluation  of  proposed  projects  and  lay 
the  groimdwork  for  \messentlal  and  unjusti- 
fied projects  deserve  special  mention - 

The  resolution  (sec.  1  (6)  (b))  would  re- 
quire computation  of  amortization  upon  the 
basis  of  50  years,  100  years,  or  the  useful  life 
of  the  facilities,  if  less.  The  use  of  a  100-year 
amortization  period  woiUd  result  in  reducing 
annual  fixed  costs,  and  thus  Increase  chances 
for  annxial  benefits  whlcb  exceed  yearly  costs. 
Writing  off  the  cost  of  a  project  over  a  100- 
year  period  will  put  a  major  ahare  of  the  biU 
on  the  taxpayers  of  succeeding  generations. 
This  is  not  the  heritage  which  we  should  be 
proud  to  bequeath  to  our  children. 

The  reeolution  requests  Government  agen- 
dee  to  submit  information  on  indirect  and 
Intangible  benefits  which  may  become  part 
of  the  criteria  in  determining  the  feasibility 
of  projects.  If  benefits  arising  from  a  project 
.'•re  greater  than  tu  eoat,  we  have  a  *^n 
.  for  saying  the  project  Is  Justifiable  and  eco- 
nomically aound.   The  danger  signal  goes  up 
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on  thoM  borderline  projects  wherf  there  la 
doubt  whether  the  benefits  wUl  J^ify  the 
cost.  The  indirect  and  Intangible  benefits, 
which  at  best  are  likely  to  be  vague,  will  then 
be  considered.  Such  vague  standa-ds  could 
be  the  determining  factor  in  ptsting  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  many  a  project.  In- 
direct and  intangible  benefits  ^n  be  so 
broadly  defined  and  far  reaching  ^at  even 
the  remotest  possible  benefit  can  be  used  as 
the  standard  of  project  evaluation.  { 

Recreation  benefits  are  among  thr  Indirect 
and  intangible  benefits  on  which  information 
would  be  requested  by  this  resolutlan.  A  bill 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  S.  1164,  would 
make  recreation  considerations  a  jrect,  cal- 
culable benefit  in  evaluating  projedts.  Some 
of  the  objections  to  that  are  pointed  out  In 
the  minority  report  on  the  bill.  JThey  are 
equally  applicable  here.  The  resolution  lays 
the  groundwork  for  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  recreation  buslnees.j  It  could 
also  lead  to  an  uinwarranted  ezptnslon  of 
Government  participation  in  a  host  of  fields. 

Furthermore,  all  States  do  not  equally 
share  the  benefits  of  land-  and  water- 
resources  projects.  Expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram a&  contemplated  In  the  resolution  is 
likely  to  result  in  projects  so  local  In  nature 
as  to  arouse  criticism  and  overwhefenlng  op- 
position from  people  in  other  sectldos  of  the 
country.  1 

The  resolution  calls  for  Infomiatlon  on 
"future  uses  that  may  reasonably  »e  antici- 
pated to  develop  during  the  useful  life  of 
such  projects  works."  This  could  le|id  to  im- 
posing on  the  taxpayers  of  tomorrow  for 
something  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  will  want  or  need.  It  could 
make  a  crystal  ball  as  important  aa  his  slide 
rule  to  a  project-development  engineer. 

The  resolution  also  requires  information  on 
three  methods  of  cost  allocation.  Current 
policies  seek  to  seciire  a  fair  apportionment 
of  the  cost  of  projects  among  the  various  uses 
rather  than  to  give  preferential  ^eatment 
to  one  use  against  another.  A  singly  method, 
the  separable  costs-remaining  bene^ts  meth- 
od is  generaUy  accepted  by  all  major  agencies 
Involved  in  water-resource  development  u 
being  most  equitable.  The  majority  has  given 
no  reasons  for  requtarlng  costly  calculations 
on  the  basis  of  two  additional  methods,  out  of 
the  nine  livaUable,  despite  their  effect  on  the 
Treasury.  The  Implication  of  this  would  be 
that  the  majority  desires  to  approve  projects 
on  an  incremental  cost  basis  which  would 
greatly  expand  the  nonreimbursable  Federal 
contribution  to  many  projects. 

m.  We  also  question  the  vehicle  Chosen  to 
aocomplisb  the  objectives  of  the  majority 
This  resolution  will  not  be  sent  to  the  House 
for  its  approval  and  yet  Its  purpose  is  to  aid 
Congress,  not  just  the  Senate.  If  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  to  approve  »  resolu- 
tion on  a  similar  subject,  but  different  in  Its 
terms  and  directions,  the  Govemmenit  agen- 
cies would  then  be  confronted  with  submit- 
Ing  different,  and  potentially  conflidtlng.  in- 
formation to  the  Senate  and  House.  There 
is  no  need  to  dweU  on  the  difficulty  Congress 
could  have  in  evaluating,  and  protterly  au- 
thorizing a  project  In  such  a  situation. 
Kdwabd  MabthI. 

KoaSIS   COTTOIA 

RoMAif  L.  Haxniiu. 

CHAPlCAlf   RXV9C01CB. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend,  at  this  late  hour,  ^  make 
any  extended  remarks  on  the  regolutlon 
before  the  Senate.  What  I  have  heard 
convlnceaTme  that,  If  there  h^d  been 
any  flaw  in  the  case  we  made  yesterday, 
for  recommittal  that  weakness  has  now 
been  fully  taken  care  of  by  the  discus- 
sion we  have  had  today.  As  I  under- 
stand now,  the  disclaimer  tiat  no 
poUcies  are  sought  to  be  esU^lished 
made  in  answer  to  the  question!  of  the 


Senator  from  Wyomlns  br  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KeebI  put  the  case 
for  the  resolution  practieally  out  of 
court.  That  is  true  notinrithstandiiis 
that  in  section  4  of  the  am^ded  resolu- 
tion, at  page  6.  it  is  providejl:  "That  au- 
thorizations of  multiple-purpose  water 
resource  projects  should.  0rst.  specify 
the  method  by  which  the  allocation  of 
costs  shall  be  determined." 

Let  us  stop  and  look  at  the  word  "au- 
thorizations." Only  Congress  makes  au- 
thorizations. That  is  what  I  we  are  talk- 
ing about  We  are  talking  about  au- 
thorizations which  Congrest  makes,  and 
will  make  in  the  future.        ] 

If  there  is  any  poUcy  declaration  In 
the  Resolution  148,  it  is  cer^inly  in  that 
sentence.  In  other  words,  |with  respect 
to  any  future  authorization  acts  we  pass 
authorizing  multiple-purpose  water  re- 
source projects,  we  "specify  the  method 
by  which  the  allocation  of  ^osts  shall  be 
determined,  the  period  of  ti|ne  allowable 
for  repayment  of  the  poweit  investment, 
and  the  formula  for  determining  the 
rate  of  interest  on  it  that  j  is  to  be  re- 
turned; and,  second,  requi^  that  prior 
to  the  time  that  any  major  facility  of 
such  multiple-purpose  proj^  is  placed 
in  operation  the  construdtion  agency 
shall  report  the  allocationi  of  costs  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  of  section 
1  of  this  resolution,  toge^er  with  its 
recommendations  and  the  Comments  of 
the  power  marketing  agendy  if  that  be 
other  than  the  construction  agency." 

If  I  imderstand  the  mea^iing  of  that 
language  and  its  legal  effectu-and  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  legal  field,  as 
my  colleagues  have  been  Wnd  enough 
to  mention— it  means  that  I  an  attempt 
is  made  in  section  4  to  lay  out  a  course 
of  action  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  fol- 
low with  reference  to  water  resource 
development  projects.  Senator  Kni's 
disclaimer  contradicts  the,  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  do  riot  have  any 
real  power  to  bind  any  f  utu|«  Congress, 
or  any  future  Senate,  because  any  Senate 
can  change  that  languagei  However, 
if  that  is  not  a  declaration'  of  policy,  I 
have  never  read  one.  I  yield  lo  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  the 
Senator  knows  from  my  observations, 
I  think  that  is  a  declaratian  of  policy, 
so  far  as  that  is  conceme<t  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distingui^ed  Senator 
from  Utah  if  he  does  not  think  it  is  a 
good  poUcy.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  in  makmg  authori- 
zations, should  specify  the '  method  by 
which  the  allocation  of  costti  should  be 
determined? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  shoiUd  like  to 
say 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoti  l   Does  the 

Senator  not  think  so? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  will  aslt  the  Sena- 
tor to  wait  just  a  moment^l  was  only 
referring  to  what  the  sectio|i  means.  I 
say  that  actually  declares  a  policy. 

What  is  contained  in  thati  policy  dec- 
laration requires  a  great  deid  of  study. 
I  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  fadt.  that  the 
resolution    contains    everything    that 
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should  be  contained  In  such  a  policy, 
because  in  my  11  years  in  the  Senate.  Z 
■have  found  It  very  difficult  to  find  a 
formula  that  will  fit  all  projects,  because 
most  projects  must  stand  on  their  own 
feet;  and.  necessarily,  there  will  have 
to  be  different  types  of  formulas  applied 
to  dilTerent  projects.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  never  had  any  hard 
and  fast  formula  with  respect  to  all 
projects. 

At  one  time  we  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  go  ahead  with  a 
certain  class  of  projects,  by  allowing  him 
to  say:  "This  project  comes  within  the 
law,"  and  permit  him.  on  that  basis,  to 
build  it.  Later  we  took  that  power  away 
from  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  Senator  rather 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Just  a  moment;  I 
will  ask  the  Senator  to  let  me  finJsh. 
We  thought  it  was  not  right  to  set  up 
the  same  kind  of  standard,  when  proj- 
ects differed  materially. 

The  Colorado  River  has  a  different  set 
of  circumstances.  The  Columbia  and 
other  rivers  have  circumstances  peculiar 
to  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
any  particular  formula  that  will  fit  all 
water  resource  developments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does 
not  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  think 
that  when  a  project  is  authorized.  Con- 
gress exercises  its  Judgment,  in  author- 
izing the  project,  in  specifjring  the  time 
for  repayment  of  costs  from  revenues, 
such  as  the  sale  of  power? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  say  that 
probably  many  of  those  tilings  should 
be  specified,  but  we  usually  do  so  with- 
out any  direction  in  advance  from  the 
Senate.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
Congress  in  being  at  this  time  will  fix 
the  terms  of  a  bill  under  which  a  project 
will  be  authorized. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But 
Congress  has  not  always  done  so  \n  the 
past.  That  is  why  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral wanted  this  provision  included. 
There  have  been  times  when  Congress 
has  not  specified  the  method  by  which 
the  allocation  of  costs  should  be  deter- 
mined. There  have  been  times  when 
Congress  did  not  specify  the  time  allow- 
able for  repayment  There  have  been 
times  when  Congress  did  not  spell  out  the 
formula  for  interest. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  We  cannot  bind  fu- 
ture Congresses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutti  Dakota.  No.  we 
cannot  bind  them,  but  we  can  declare 
it  to  be  a  policy  that  instead  of  legislat- 
ing so  loosely,  as  we  have  with  respect 
to  some  projects  in  the  past,  future  au- 
thorizations should  spell  out  these  re- 
quirements. 

We  should  not  be  legislating  on  some 
obscure  report  on  a  bilL  We  should  not 
throw  upon  the  C(miptroller  General  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  burden  of 
determining  the  basis  of  feasibility  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  how  much 
should  be  repaid.  Those  factors  should 
be  contained  in  the  authorization. 
That  is  a  sound  declaration  of  policy. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  those  are  the  only  factors  ii^hich 
should  be  contained  in  authorizing 
legislation? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  all.  but  I  think 
those  ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Do  we  not  exclude 
under  rules  of  construction  ordinarily 
applied  all  matters  not  mentioned  in  a 
section  which  attmpts  to  name  specific 
requirements? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No. 
Congress  can  specify  in  the  legislation, 
but  it  should  not  overlook  these  things, 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  My  point  is  that  the 
Senator  has  made  it  clear  that  he  agrees 
with  me.  After  all  has  been  said  and 
done,  after  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  BaxxcttI 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  they  gave  a  policy  declaration 
quite  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  CASiS  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
we  do;  and  I  have  so  said  consistently 
during  the  debate. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
unwise  thing  to  go  ahead  and  try  to  put 
a  limitation  on  us  now.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, so  far  as  we  think  we  can  do  it 
without  study  by  a  committee.  We 
probably  ought  to  provide  for  more 
critera  than  are  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. Remember  this  has  to  do  with 
authorizations. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  meet  all  the 
arguments  which  have  ben  made.  I 
thought  the  statement  last  night  made 
it  rather  clear  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  the  full 
power  now  to  get.  by  resolution  of  the 
committee,  any  information  which  is 
needed  from  the  executive  agencies.  No 
matter  what  Is  required,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  committees  to  get  it.  They 
do  not  have  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
get  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  try 
to  bind  some  Senate  in  the  future  on  an 
authorization  to  get  information,  if  that 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  bean  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  11  years.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  time 
when  a  committee  which  had  asked  for 
information  about  a  specific  problem  or 
a  specific  bill  did  not  get  whatever  in- 
formation the  departments  already  had 
on  the  subect.  I  have  never  seen  that 
happen.  I  asked  a  question  on  that 
point  last  night,  but  I  did  not  get  an 
answer  which  indicated  that  the  cata- 
mlttees  had  ever  been  refused  informa- 
tion which  they  wanted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  rather  unwise.  My 
friends  were  somewhat  naive  last  night 
when  they  said  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  we  must  pass  the  resolution  is 
that  we  cannot  get  the  House  to  take  sim- 
ilar action.  We  will  not  send  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  the  House  because  the  House 
will  not  agree  with  us. 

We  must  remember  that  any  legisla- 
tion which  Is  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
mxist  have  the  approval  of  the  House  as 
well  as  of  the  Senate.  We  cannot  get 
into  a  hassle  with  the  House  by  saying  to 
them,  m  effect.  "Tou  people  will  not  go 
along  with  us  on  any  reasonable  pro- 
gram, ao  we  are  going  to  have  one  of 
our  own.**  That  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
wise, from  the  standpomt  of  authorizing 
water   conservation    and   development 


projects  In  the  future.  We  have  tot  to 
get  along  with  the  House.  It  sffms  to 
me  that  this  resolution  will  be  ooosid- 
ered  more  or  less  a  8l^>  in  the  f  aee  by 
the  House;  It  will  be  somMhIng  gratui- 
tous; something  we  should  not  do. 

After  an  has  been  said  and  done,  Z  do 
not  think  any  work  has  been  done  to  get 
the  House  to  go  along  with  the  Senate  on 
this  particular  type  of  resolution.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  think  It'  is  entitled 
to  further  study. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  CMt. 
AMonson  1  stated  that  If  we  do  not  pass 
the  resolution,  the  proposal  will  simply 
die.  But  we  still  have  the  obligations  as 
are  set  forth  in  Senate  Resolution  282. 
to  discharge. 

This  is  what  the  motion  which  I  of- 
fered would  direct  the  committee  to  do: 

That  the  committees— 

I  am  referring  to  the  two  committees 
already  named— > 

Instruct  their  legal  and  technical  staff  %o 
together  prepare  a  synopsis  of  the  informa- 
tion available  relative  to  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral water  resources  development  policy 
adaptable  to  national  ooverage; 

That  takes  in  a  wide  territory,  when 
one  is  talking  about  developing  a  water 
resources  policy  adaptable  to  national 
coverage.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to 
see  us  develop.  My  motion  continues: 
with  further  Instructions  that  such  a  synop- 
sis be  brief,  although  eomprehenslTe:  tliat 
It  contain  a  summary  of  the  objective  for 
establishing  such  a  policy:  and  that  the 
staff.  ooUectively.  report  to  the  oommltteea. 
from  time  to  time,  on  progress,  on  need  for 
further  Instructions,  and  on  the  desirabfllty 
for  further  Federal  agency  reporta  as  weU 
as  reports  from  the  affected  States. 

I  should  like  to  go  one  step  further 
and  suggest  that  after  we  shall  have 
gone  into  this  subject  a  little  further 
we  shall  try,  if  we  possibly  can.  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  for  circulation  to  the 
States  and  the  State  water  departments 
as  to  the  national  policy.  Tten,  when 
we  have  established  a  policy,  it  win  be 
one  which  pec^le  can  live  with  and  can 
support. 

I  think  that  i^at  we  will  get  as  a 
result  of  the  disclaimers  made  here  will 
be  largely  a  gesture  which  will  not  mean 
ansrthing,  except  as  to  one  matter  whl^ 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Cask]  has  mentioned.  If  I  interpret 
rightly  what  has  been  said,  there  is  not 
any  agreement  among  the  committee 
members  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  resolution.  There  is  a  dis- 
pute as  to  wliat  it  actually  means.  One 
declaration  is  that  there  is  not  any 
policy  being  established;  the  other  is 
that  a  policy  is  being  established. 

The  record  has  l>een  made.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  thought  it  was  my  ob- 
ligation as  a  Senator  and  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  call  this  point  to 
the  attrition  of  the  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  some  kind  of  water-re- 
source development.  Z  want  to  coop- 
erate with  them.  I  have  offered  what 
Z  consider  to  be  constructive  suggestions. 
Z  think  we  shall  ignore  the  resolution.  If 
it  should  be  adopted— and  it  may  be 
adopted— whenever    a    large    project 
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All  I  am  aaidnc  for  Is  «  better  study. 
I  have  looked  ttarougta  tbe  record  of  tbe 
beuJ^igB  which  were  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  Senate  Resolution  14a.  The 
hearings  lasted  about  2  hours.  Very  few 
witnesses  appeared.  6ome  Senators  ap- 
peared, and  some  statements  were  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  loH 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caJi  be  rescinded. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gore 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  bare  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered?  

The  PREaZDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
xeconunlt.     [Putting  the  question.] 

In  the  oi^nlon  of  the  Chair,  the  "noes" 
have  it.     

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
xesolution  is  open  to  further  amoulment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  148) .  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  preamble,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  CRisr  Clksk.  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  the  preamble  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  "and  for  clearance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (M  Stat.  666.  as  amended)." 
'  "nie  amendment  to  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  preamble  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  148) ,  as  amend- 
ed. Including  the  preamble  as  amended. 
Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  stated  In 
Senate  Resolxttlon  281.  84th  Congress,  Is  that 
the  OongieBS  wUl  continue  to  exercise  Its  con- 
■tltutlonal  powers  to  encourage  the  ooinpr«- 
henalve  conaervatton,  dereloimient,  and  utU- 
iMtlon  at  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  reports  to  the  Congress 
In  support  of  authorisation  at  such  projects 
should  (a)  Indxide  evaluations  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  pre8crlb<id  by  the  Ccn- 
greas.  and  (b)  fuUy  disclose  the  results  of 
sttKMes  and  analyses  of  the  potential  utlllza- 
tions.  costs,  allocations,  pay  out,  and  *»«»»wfflta 
both  direct  and  Indirect;  and  ' 

Whereas  pursuant  to  said  Senate  Sesohi- 
tlon   281,   the   Committee   on  Interior   and 


Znsolar  Affairs  and  ttas  Conunlttss  km  Public 
WorSa  Jointly  have  reported  to  t^e  Benate 
that.  In  order  to  evaluate  projects  proposed 
lOr  authorization,  certain  tnfbr^wtlon  Is 
needed  in  addttlos  to  that  reguiirly  sub- 
mitted by  the  ezeeutiTe  branch  la  siippurt 
of  proposed  projects,  such  Information  bstng 
related  to  selection  of  plans  of  develc^mient, 
costs,  benefits,  reimbursements,  or  cootribu- 
tkmt  required  of  local  Interests;  $ld4 

Whereas  such  Information  Is  needed  also 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  in  nnnection 
with  legislation  to  establish  policies  and 
criteria  regarding  allocations  of  proAect  costs, 
and  for  evaluations  of  project  benefts.  which 
policies  and  criteria  the  ComptroQsr  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bvireau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  4frmy  liave 
recommended  should  be  established  by  the 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  program  for  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  titllteation  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation  is  Inipaired  by 
delay  in  the  delivery  to  ttie  Con^&s  of  re- 
ports on  projects  proposed  far  autaorteauion 
and  for  clearance  piirsuant  to  the  Provisions 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  mood  Pre- 
ventlon  Act  (68  Stat.  666,  u  amended) :  Nov. 
therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  procediu-es  for  evaluation  of  land  and 
water  resoTirce  projects  should  be  improved, 
and  that  the  agencies  of  the  executive  teanch 
of  the  Government  responsible  for  Vbe  prepa- 
ration of  reports  relative  to  the  Suthoriza- 
tlon  of  land  and  water  resource  pSoJects  be. 
and  are  hereby,  requested  to  furnish,  in  con- 
nection with  such  reports,  the  following  In- 
formation In  addition  to  the  data  now  pre- 
sented in  support  of  project  authorizations: 

Infonnation  relative  to  alternative  plans 
for  the  water  resoxirce  projects  that  may 
reasonably  be  considered  idiyslcallV  feasible 
of  construction  consistently  with  ttie  advice 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  the  Dopartznent 
of  Agriculture.  Including  enough  of  tbe  in- 
formation enximerated  in  subparagraphs  (1) 
to  (10;  Inclusive  to  show  why  each  alter- 
native was  dropped  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mended plan.  Wltii  respect  to  Use  project 
recommended  for  authtn-isation.  tbe  Infor- 
mation should  Include,  but  not  bs  limited 


(1)  Complete  description  ot  prfject,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  econoolic  life  of 
the  major  project  facility.  T 

(2)  Estimated  costs  of  construct^n,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replaceHient,  to- 
gether with  a  plain  and  succinct  statement 
of  the  basis  upon  which  all  such  estimates 
are  made. 

(5)  Benefit-oost  ratios  calculate^  by  using 
total  tangible  benefits  and  total  tangible  costs 
for  100  years,  and  lor  50  years,  except  where 
the  economic  life  oX  the  maJoi  project 
facnity  is  less.  ^ 

(4)  Description  and,  to  the  extent  poe- 
slble,  computation  or  other  eval^tion  of 
Indirect  and  intangible  net  beneflis  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  (a)  protection  of 
life  and  property;  (b)  Improvement :Of  trans- 
portation; (c)  conservation  of  w«ter.  soil, 
and  forest  resources;  (d)  wildlife  conserva- 
tion; (e)  recreation;  (f )  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion, including  salinity;  (g)  control  of  sedi- 
mentation; (h)  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  agricultxnttl,  conunerctal,  and 
Industrial  economy  of  the  area  affacted. 

(6)  Physical  feasibility  and  cost*  of  pro- 
viding capacity  in  the  project  works  for 
current  needs  and  future  uses  ttiat  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  devel£^durlng 
the  iiseful  life  of  such  project  worl 

(6)  Anocatlons  of  costs,  to  be 

(a)  by  at  least  three  methods,  -at _, 

separable  oosts-remainlng  benefits  method, 
the  priority  of  use  method,  and  tke  Incre- 
mental cost  method;  and  (b)  on  stieast  two 
time  i>erlod8  for  amortisation,  ns^oely.  60 
years  or   the  useful  Ufe  ot  the  facilities. 


Hated 
.ely,  the 


whichever  is  the  lesser,  and  IW)  yean  or  the 
useful  life  of  the  facumes.;  whichever  te 
the  lesser.  ' 

<T)  Deaciiptlan  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
WOanl,  State,  and  local  governmfsntal  i^an- 
des.  and  nongoveiii mental  sntttias  haw 
evidenoed  interest  in  participating  in  tbe 
construction  or  operation  ana  maintenance 
of  the  potential  project,  or  In  obtaining  its 
benefits,  including,  in  the  case  ot  electric 
energy,  hiformatlon,  relative  to  the  prefer- 
ence status  at  governmental  iagenetos.  mo- 
nicipalltles,  and  cooperative;  and  the 
manner  in  which  tt  is  propo^  to  aooom- 
pllsh  coordination  and  cooperation,  and  the 
estimated  Federal  costs  of  isuch  parUd- 
patlon.  r 

(8)  Estimated  schedules  of  repayments  of 
reimbursable  costs  that  would  be  vrtthln  the 
estimated  financial  resources  of  the  poten- 
tial use  area,  such  schedules  to  show  also 
the  deferred  repayment  of  the  portion  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  uses  thit  may  be  an- 
ticipated to  develop  in  the  ftritur*. 

(&>  Probable  eilecU  of  the^tential  proj- 
ect on  State  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  (a)  the  costs  of  local 
governmfnt  services;  and  (b)]the  enhance- 
ment or  reduction  at  tax  revebnes.  together 
with  the  amount  at  potential  tax  revenue 
that  would  be  forgone  by  Federal  develop- 
ment iu  lieu  of  non-Federal  development 
of  the  project.  Tbe  estimated  amounts  of 
tax  revenue  enhancement  and  tax  revenue 
forgone  as  a  result  of  the  project  should 
be  shown  In  calculations  of  project  benefits 
and  costs.  I 

(10)  hi  support  of  propose!  teereasee  In 
the  authorisations  of  approjn-iStlons  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  construction  of  basinwids 
projects,  proposed  schedvOes  of  investiga- 
tions and  construction  should  be  supplied, 
including  descriptions  of  the  imits  to  be 
undertaken,  and  deviations  In  schedules  of 
construction  supplied  In  support  ot  prior 
authorisations.  T 

Sbc.  a.  That  reports  on  rurv^  and  Inves- 
tigations or  project  reporU  rtlatlve  to  the 
authorisation  of  land  and  Water  resource 
projects  should  be  delivered  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  6  calendar  months  after  the 
date  on  which  such  reports  |ire  circulated 
to  the  Federal  agencies  and 
States  pursuant  to  section  1 
December    23.    1944    (68   Stat 

agencies  at  the  executive  branj        ^ 

for  preparation  of  such  project  reports  be. 
and  are  hereby,  requested  to  deliver  to  the 
Congress  such  reporU  not  later  than  6 
months  after  they  have  been  submitted 
for  comments  to  the  govemoa  of  the  af- 
fected States. 

Sbc.  8.  That  reports  on  projects  recom- 
mended for  construction  l>y  the  Secretary 
at  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68 
Stat.  666),  as  amended.  shoUld  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  notllater  than  3 
calendar  months  alter  their  approval  by 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ofllciala 
of  the  executive  branch  responcible  for  such 
transmittal  pursuant  to  said  act  be,  and  are 
hereby,  requested  to  so  deUver  such  reports 
not  later  than  8  months  after  their  approval 
by  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sbc.  4.  That  authorizations  of  multlple- 
ptirpose  water  resource  projects  should  (1) 
specify  the  method  by  V7hich  the  allocation 
of  coKts  shall  be  determined,  the  period  of 
time  allowable  for  repayment  of  the  power 
Investment,  and  the  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  on  it  that  is  to  be 
returned;  and  (8)  require  that  prior  to  the 
time  that  any  major  facility  of  such  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  Is  placed  in  operation 
the  construction  agency  shall  report  the 
allocation  of  costs  tn  accordahce  with  the 
criteria  of  section  1  of  this  liesolution  to- 
gether with  its  rec<»nniendattons  and  the 
comments  of  the  power  marMeting  agency 
if  that  be  other  than  the 
agency. 
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6.  Tliat  the  Oommlttse  oo  fntsrlor 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  th*  Oommlttse  on 
Public  Works  be,  and  tbey  hereby  are,  di- 
rected to  continue  the  study  instituted  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  SSI.  S4th  Con- 
gress, and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  as 
mental  cost  method:  and  (b)  on  at  least  two 
early  as  practicable  in  the  second  session  of 
the  86th  Congrsss  such  further  msasures  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  provide  for  full  and 
effective  conservation,  development,  and  uti- 
lization of  the  Nation's  land  and  water  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  BYPD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
have  the  Rbcobo  show  that  I  voted 
against  Senate  Resolution  148. 


000.  Shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  cunmlttee. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til tomorrow  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m.) ,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
January  29, 1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


INVESnOAnON  OF  PROBLEMS  OF 
AMERICAN  SMAIl.  AND  INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Bftr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1204,  Senate  Resolution  209.  to  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business.  My  purpose  is  to 
have  the  resolution  made  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  209)  to  investigate  the  problems  of 
American  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Coounittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  13, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$100,000"  and  insert  "$90,000",  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read : 

Jieaolt>ed,  Ihat  tbe  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  Senate  Resolution  68. 
8lBt  Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950. 
and  Senate  Resolution  273,  8  let  Congress, 
agreed  to  May  36,  1960,  Is  authorised  to  ex- 
amine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  coomilttees  (rf  the 
Senate. 

Sbc.  a.  For  the  purposss  of  this  resolution 
the  conunittee.  from  February  1.  1058,  to 
January  81,  1959,  Inolusivs,  is  authorised  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consiUtants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  heads  of  the  deparionents  or 
agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  utillae  the  re- 
imbursable servloea.  Information,  faculties, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  8.  The  committee  shan  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legl^Uon  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  81. 1959. 

Sac.  4.  Rxptoam  ot  the  oaeamlttee.  under 
this  rssolution.  whl^  shall  not  sxosert  690^ 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  January  28  (legislative  day  of 
January  27),  1958: 

PaoMonoMs  m  tbb  BaouLAB  Aairr 


The  following-named  ofllcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regxilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8384  and  8304. 
AU  ofllcers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law. 

To  be  colonels.  Army  Nurte  Corp$ 

Bradley,  Ruby  O..  H87. 
Bryant,  Ruby  F..  N79. 
Haynes.  Ines,  N88. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Army  Nurte  Oorpe 

Bennlnger,  Marlon  L.,  N1885. 
Chapman.  Oracle  L..  N2116. 
Clark.  Alice  B.,  N1870. 
Hogan.  Mary  I.,  N2117. 
K<»iif  eind,  Helen  A..  N108. 
Lassiter,  Janie  L..  N2041. 
Park.  Edna  K.,  N1946. 
Price.  Ida  O.,  N2S53. 
Ullom,  Madeline  M.,  NISS. 
Vlahovich.  Fanny  K.,  N2573. 

To  be  lieutenant  eolonela.  Army  UedlceA 
Specialist  Corps 

Davis.  Helen  M.,  R10004. 
Lee.  Harriet  S..  MlOOOl. 
McDaniel  Myra  L.,  JIS. 
Riley.  Winifred  O..  R10071. 
Robinson,  Ruth  A.,  J46. 
Ryan,  Barbara  M..  R10074. 
Sheehan.  Helen  R.,  J46. 
Snyder.  Agnes  P.,  M10008. 
Tipton.  Dorothy  O..  M10030. 
Whltcomb,  Beatrice,  M10076. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  8284  and  8299. 
All  ofllcers  are  subject  to  physical  examina- 
tion required  by  law. 

To  be  majors.  Army  Nurte  Corps 
Adams,  Melba  I...  N14a4. 
Adams,  Phyllis  W.,  N1019. 
Agar,  Bemice  J..  Naa67. 
Allebach,  Cora  L.,  N3176. 
Allen.  Gertrude  F..  N35I. 
Allen,  Mayna  R.,  N3106. 
Amend.  Rebecca  V..  N341T. 
Anderson,  Rol>ena  C.  112160. 
Angell,  EUzabeth  B.,  M3836. 
Ansley.  Edith.  N734. 
Archer,  Rubye  W..  N1684. 
Arts.  KUsabeth.  N364. 
Atwood,  Dorothy  M.,  113144, 
Autry,  Delia  F..  N3461. 
Avery.  UUlan  V..  N10S7. 
Ayer.  Ida  B.,  If208a. 

Baeior,  Agnes,  M1530.      

Backmann,  Caroline  M.,  Il!n41. 
Baggett,  Blla  L..  N3S76. 
BaUey.  Margaret  K..  M339S. 
Bair.  OecUe  K..  193383  . 
Baker,  Oatherine  F..  MSaift. 
Baker,  Julia  W..N10«. 
Baksr,  Mescal.  M109. 


Baksr,  Nancy  O..  IfSlt. 
Baker,  Nina  M..  N8M. 
Ball,  Katharine,  NS68. 
Barber.  Pauline  A..  NlSS. 
Barker.  Mary  R^  N3Saa. 
Barrett.  Frances  M..  NTSOi. 
Barah.  PhyllU  D.,  N1741. 
Bsskln,  Johanna  K.^  Nam. 
Bau«r.  Anns  N.,  NSTS. 
Beck.  Helen  I..  N3271. 
Beedls,  Doris  L.  N33S6. 
Beldle.  Oeorgla  V.,  NUtt. 
BeU.  Mattte  A.,  N694. 
Belslt,  Basel.  N3133. 
Bender.  Alice  J..  N3481. 
Benedict.  Maude  B..  N19T. 
Bennett.  Anna  B.,  193407. 
Benson,  Jenevleve  I.,  NSSSt. 
Berg,  BCary  J.,  N3439. 
BerkebUe.  Alma  J..  N9470. 
Berry,  AUce  B..  N1883. 
Best.  Bonnie  J..  N480. 
Bevlns.  Loretto  M.,  N1S80. 
Billsky.  Frances  J..  N78a. 
Bishop.  Msrgaret  N..  N18S. 
Bitros.  Minnie  L..  Ne91. 
Bitter,  Louise  F..  N1368. 
Blatt,  Margaret  E.,  N588. 
Blaaetie,  Gladys  M..  N906*. 
Biossman.  Ines  H..  N137S. 
Blount.  Jewell.  N2327. 
Bodls.  Jeannette  M..  N34S9. 
Bodson.  Goldle  L..  N1688. 
Boles.  Catherine  G.,  19366. 
Bonnet.  Bdlth  J.,  N1697. 

Boone,  Ada  B..  NI801.  

Bourgeois,  Bmlllne  A,  N2880. 
Bowen.  Geneva  N..  N1966. 
Bowling.  PaxUine  J.,  N578. 
Bradsher,  Marie  B.,  Nie4. 
Brandt.  Bemies  D..  N3134. 
Brandyberry.  Marerila  V.,  M61t. 

Brant,  Esther  E..  Na38g. 
Brazeal.  Lucy  P.,  N84S. 

Breen.  Edith  R..  N876. 
Breen.  Frances  R..  N344S. 

Breneman.  Ruth  E..  N1838. 

Bresnahan.  Margaret  M.,  NlSt. 

Breton.  Margarita  E.,  193060. 

Briggs.  Dorothy  P.,  N1651. 

Briggs.  Winifred  M.,  19993. 

Brookens,  Treva  B..  193180. 

Brown,  Helen  E..  N3568. 

Browne.  Hannah  T..  N3390. 

Browning.  Edna  M.,  N1600. 

Bryan.  Mary  C.  193064. 

Burchfleld.  Muriel.  19376. 

Burkhead.  Florenoe  A..  NlSOfl. 

Burleson.  Gertie  A..  193804. 

Buro,  Bessie  C,  N633. 

Burrows.  Mary  L..  193169. 

Burton,  Ethel.  19307.  

Biirts.  Marjorie  J.  K..  193196. 

Bustrann,  Ruth.  199S6. 

Butler,  Monnle  C,  N1968. 

Butter.  Rose  A.,  N690.        

Butterworth.  Virginia  F.,  N997IL 

Butts.  Sara  C,  N397. 

Byrd,  Melna  M.,  N1051. 

Cahlll,  Virginia  F.,  19711. 

CaldweU,  Jsanette  V.,  N331S. 

CaUentine.  Helen  L.,  193187. 

Candon.  Marian  W..  193861. 

Canndea.  Margaret  H.,  N1311, 

Cannon.  Margaret  R.  193307. 

Carsey.  Mary  J.,  N1438. 

Carson.  Lanetta  I..  193388. 

Casserly.  Mary  A..  N1673. 

Cavanaugh.  Dorothy  W..  N3SM. 

Caylor.  Jennie  L..  N1300. 

Chadwlck.  Haael  C  N1386. 

Chambers.  Beatrice  ■••  NIOT. 

Chsrtrau.  Dorothy  M.,  N1066. 

Chaves,  Helen  A.,  N1908. 

Chrlsman.  Bertie  L.,  193866* 

Cindrio,  Rose  H.,  NUei. 

OUrk.  Mary  D..  N766. 

Clark.  Mary  B..  N1366. 

CUrk.  MUdred  I,  N608. 

Clarke,  (krtrude  B.,  N98ff* 

Clarke,  LacadU  M..  NllSS. 
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Clarke,  liCargaret  O^  11745. 
Classen.  Oertrude  IC..  Maost. 
Cleveland.  Rita  A..  Masa4. 
Clymer,  Barbara  A..  N40a. 
Coard,  Louite  M.,  N1677. 
Coble,  Frances  J^  Na25S. 
Colettl,  Christine.  NlMa. 
Collins,  Esther  EL.  N6T0. 

Colyer,  Betty  L..  NiaOC 

Comlna,  Marie  A.,  Na40«. 

Connell,  Florence  T.,  N837. 

Connor,  Margaret  E..  N887. 

Coover,  Dora  M.,  NISM. 

Craig.  Irte  V.,  N2316. 

Crate,  Grace  A.,  NlllS. 

Creaney,  Tlllle  H..  Na354. 

Crittenden.  Edna  K,  Na411. 

Crosno,  Gladys  M..  NSOfiO. 

Crossen,  Flora  B.,  N2S97. 

Croewell,  Myrtle  A^  NaoSS. 

CtiUom,  Barbara  M..  MllOl. 

CuUy,  Irene  B.,  Nei4. 

Cundiff.  Helen  B^  N1670. 

Cundlir,  Virginia  E,  N850. 

Cunningham,  Eleanor  R..  N2I08. 

Cunningham,  Dorothy  U..  N1380. 

Curley,  Ryta  M.,  N2S89. 

Ctirran,  Isabelle  R^  N1984. 

Dalrymple,  Elmira.  N9a2. 

Dolton,  Helen  D..  Nie86. 

Davies,  Robertine  E..  N126S. 

Davis,  Anna  L..  N732. 

Davis,  Caroline,  N16L. 

DavlB.  Hazel  D..  N1013. 

Dawley,  Harriet  A^  Me44. 

De  Frane,  Georgia  D^  N701. 

DeHaven,  Grace  I.  B^  M317. 

De  Polio,  Helen  M..  N2447. 

Dean.  Kathleen  M.,  N15&6. 

Delaney.  Grace,  N454. 

Dembeck,  Helen  C.  N1222. 

Dennis.  Anna  K^  N1S65. 

Derryberry,  Jewell,  Nai4. 

Dial,  Evelyn  E.,  N2444. 

Dickie,  June  M..  N211S. 

Dickson.  Grova-Nell.  N484. 

Dlekroeger.  LueUa  E..  M1861. 

Dietsche.  Helen  F..  N666. 

DiUemuth,  Rachel  E.,  Nlfi74. 

Dolan,  Patricia  P.,  N673. 

Dolembo,  Catherine  M,  N19a7. 

DoU.  Helen  L..  N210. 

Domert.  Lydla  M^  N901. 

Donahue,  Dorothy  M..  N821. 

Donahue.  Mary  8.,  N2090. 

Donnedy,  Madeljm  F..  Miaaa 

DonneUy,  Eileen  E..  N175. 

Donoghue,  Rose  A..  N877. 

Donovan.  Mary  E.,  N301. 
Doody,  Kathryn  M.,  NS38. 
Dooley.  Helen  A^  N22S7. 
Dorenkemper.  Dorothy  a.,  N677. 
Dorset,  Annie  M^  N225. 
Douglas.  Sadie  B..  Na8g4. 
Dragolu,  Victoria  R^  N215d. 
Drake,  Myrtle,  N837. 
Drakulich.  Georgia  F..  NStKA. 
Drozd,  Magdalene,  M257. 
Driimm.  Judith  M,  Na467. 
Duffy.  Catherine  E^  N5«7. 
Duley.  Clara  M..  N1837. 
Dumas.  Mamie.  M286. 
DuVal.  Helen  O^  NS48. 
D'Zurko,  Anna,  N2a00. 
Earle.  Barbara  E.,  N77S. 
Edenfield,  Ruth.  Na061. 
Edenfleld,  Sammye.  N740. 
Edmund,  Ingrld  M..  N2296. 
Egan.  Margaret  M..  Na068. 
Ehalt,  Alliene  E..  113488. 
Eldsaa,  Alma  0„  N167. 
Ellts.  Allle  IC.  N58». 
Elliott.  Dorothy  V.,  112240. 
Enqulst.  Vera  A..  112043. 
Eskeldson,  Marian.  N1678. 
Eubanks,  Mildred.  IIS370. 
Evans.  Hazel  L..  N1404. 
Fairley,  Anna  E. .  N1804. 
Falcone.  Qaeda  N..  11888. 
Faulk.  Eleanor  H..  N466. 
Fay.  Agnes  I..  Naoia. 
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P^eagana.  Nellie  L.  N1647. 

Pahr,  Dorothy  IL.  JSlon, 

FeU.  Maxlne  H^  N1426. 

Pels.  Dorothy  B.,  N169. 

Pennon,  Isabel.  If2871. 

Fischer,  Mercedes  M..  lfS089. 

Plaher.  Lucille  C,  N1922. 

Plaher,  Ruth  A.,  N3S0. 

PlavaUe.  SUzabetb  L..  NlSOe. 

Plemlng.  Janet  ¥L.  112066. 

Pletterer,  Florence  L..  N2428. 

Plook.  Margaret  H..  N70a. 

Flowers.  Mary  M..  N180. 

Pblwell.  Mary  A..  N2014. 

Ptoor.  Virginia  E.,  NTSS. 

Fore,  Claudia  L.,  N1131. 

Foreman.  Adele  F..  N2164. 

Foster,  Anne  R..  K655. 

Fowler,  Lucille  I.,  N683. 

Fowler.  Mary  M. ,  N2484. 

Fowlle.  Gladys  O.,  N2069. 

Frandrup,  Bemadine  M..  N23(J4. 

Franklin,  Loyce  I.,  N22e4. 
.    Praaer.  UUdred  L..  M624. 

French.  Irma  J.,  N1OO0. 

Prey,  Irene,  N603. 

Pries.  Josephine  A.  G.,  N1894. 

Puller.  Anne  L..  N5a7. 

Pullerton.  Jeanne  T..  N674. 

Furlong,  Mildred  M..  N1401. 

Fusi.  Bnma  O.,  N2ia2. 

Fusselman.  Gladys  L..  N1419. 

GaiUard,  Jeanne  M.,  N1870. 

Galvln.  Mabel.  N268. 

Gamiewski.  Victoria  J..  N2318. 

Oattls.  Margaret  U.  NI245. 

Gawareckl,  Julia  P..  N2273. 

Gayle,  Mary  H.,  N2034. 

Gaylord.  Tyyne  N..  N1964. 

Gels,  Rita  M..  N2087. 
'  George,  Anne.  NIBOS. 

Glanarakos,  Anastasia  E..  R2005. 

Gill,  Marie  A.,  N1971. 

Gillard,  Marjorle  G.,  ITO91. 

Gilllgan.  Ramona  A..  m907. 

Glrard.  Pauline  H.,  N218. 

Glrarde.  Lillian  C,  N172. 

Goodrlck,  Dorothy  S.,  N2376. 

Goodson,  MelToee  C.  N703. 

Goodwin,  Joyce.  N1284. 

Goodyear,  Bess  C.  N2179. 

Grass.  Barbara  A..  N369. 

Graves,  Julia  T.,  N2195. 

Green,  Josephine  U.  N2400. 

Greenfield.  Ruth  L..  N873. 

Grenon.  Jeannette  D..  NlOOS. 

Orlssom.  Willie  M..  N1987. 

Groh.  Emma  C,  N1298. 

Groh,  Hortense  S.,  N256. 

Groh,  Mary  T.,  N2008. 

Guest,  Revella,  N195. 

Ounlogson,  Alice.  N2194. 
tJustafson,  Pauline  A.  C.  N2148. 
Hagler.  Ethel  I.,  W2007. 
Hall.  Edna  F..  H2284. 
Hall.  Ethel  E.  L..  N2399. 
Halonen.  Alice  M.  8.,  NlOOl. 
Hammarlund,  Mabel,  M2067. 
Hardman,  Mabel  O..  N858. 
Hargrove.  Edna.  N1880. 
Harkins.  Anna  DeL.,  N1416. 
Harnett.  Helen,  N2161. 
Harper,  Dorothy  B..  N2178. 
Harris,  Prankie  D,  H579. 
Hartley,  Mary  K..  M1S7S. 
Hartman,  Lulu  J..  N1724. 
Haselmlre,  Nora  C.  N648. 
'    Hawkins.  Dale  A,  N1129, 
Haydel,  Juanlta  E.,  MlfMO. 
Hayenga.  Virginia  P..  Nl«7e. 
Hayes.  Katherlne  E..  If688. 
Hayes.  Sally  C.  N1281. 
Hays,  Anna  M.  McC,  N906. 
Hayworth,  Helen  G..  Naias. 
Heath,  Bemloe  I..  N1886. 
<.  Helde,  Nargith  H.,  K129S. 
Heinrich,  Helen  IL.  K20S. 
Heinz,  Helen  D..  N2066. 
Helm,  Margaret  O..  Na401. 
Hendrlckson.  Sylvia  E..  N29Qt. 
Henley.  Nellie  L..  N488. 
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Bennies,  mma  &.  N401. 
Henry.  Joalke  X.,  N1066. 
Hentges.  Elsie  M.  C^  KSOO. 
Hergert.  liooe  C  Ma36S. 
Heirln.  Jane  X..  NSOa. 
Hester,  Sue  L.  N448. 
Hill.  Lerenta  K..  Iia063. 
Hlnes.  Mary  1.,  N1674. 
Hogan.  Ann  C.  Niaoi. 
Hogan.  Gertrude  P,  N22a«. 
Honeyeutt.  Haael  Y..  NlOia. 
HopfMck.  Kleanor  M..  Ham, 
Horan,  Leona  E.,  N2431. 
Home,  EllBabeth  R..  Nia77. 
Houck,  Rose  ■.,  Ifai41. 
Houaekneeht.  Luluah  T..  Hlf^ 
Howell.  Ann  ■..  11966. 
Hufcut,  Vlra  B.,  N2243. 
Huffman.  Lessle  P.,  112338. 
Humphrey,  Josepblne  O..  1 
Hyland,  Ann  T..  N460. 
Infoslno.  Luc7  M..  N801. 
Ingram,  Alberta  T.,  N3»l. 
Ingram.  Lemma  M.,  IMOg. 
Ingram,  Bailie  H,  N1302. 
Jablrmovfiky.  Velma  V..  N471. 
Jackso-a,  Margaret  E^  N918. 
Jamison,  Pearl  E.,  naOOO. 
Jamula.  Oedlla  P..  1I48S. 
Janas,  Bertha  K..  N481. 
Jankovlak.  Angrline  P,  MMC 
Jankowski.  Hfinrtrina.  I«a38A. 
Jarma,  Ludana.  N2323. 
Jayne.  Harriet  J,  R708, 
Jeffreys  Alice  C,  Hi229. 
Jellnek.  Leda  E..  1V4S7. 
Jensen.  Bmilte  K..  N60. 
Jentgen.  Carolyn  M..  NS84. 
Johnsoo.  Edna  L..  NIOOO. 
Johnson,  Gladys  £.,  M2a01. 
Jonnston.  Pauline  V..  192140. 
Jones.  Hazel  M^  N944. 
Jones,  Opal  M..  N2404. 
Jones.  Peggy  a.,  MM9. 
Jordan,  Mary  C.  N987. 
Jordan,  Mary  K^  N7£«. 
Judd,  Florence  E.,  N232. 
Jump.  K-ithorlne  R,  N341. 
Kabana.  Margaret  A,  N16«l. 
Kaiser.  Emma  8.,  K2S4. 
Kammeraad,  Angle  C,  Nisao. 
TCBirtTman.  Katliren  L.,  NSiaT. 
Kauffman.  Mildred  B..  N2a74. 
Keating.  Marie  A..  Ne71. 
Keefe.  Mary  E..  Nl  461. 
Keboe.  Leila  M.,  N1349. 
Keith.  Catherine  C.  N662. 
Kemp,  Letia,  N379. 
Kennedy,  Marian  C.  I..  IfMST. 
Kent.  Isabel  M..  10978. 
King.  Florence  H.  Na427. 
King.  Helen  K,  Ma40e. 
King.  Mary  L.,  Nsai. 
Klnnaird.  Ruby  L,  NaSl. 
Klnnison.  LoU  P.,  Ifa4&. 
Kinsey.  Nancy  B^  Naoae. 
KirsrhHng.  Cecelia  L..  MlOai. 
Knapp,  Ann  E..  1(3240. 
Knlps.  Alberta  H,  M971. 
Koltvet.  Anna.  N119. 
Koschmeder,  Julia  F.,  N2307. 
KneMlka.  JuUa  K^  N166a^ 
Koaiol.  Jean  B..  N180S. 
Knrft.  Idelle  D..  N1066. 
Kraftschenk.  Dorothy  B,  .. 
Kramolis.  Marie  C.  N2868. 
Krchnavl.  Blste.  Nai88. 
KroU.  Marilyn.  N182. 
*^n»«neyer,  SylTia  M.,  KMl. 
*"nn*nocker.  Josephine  M.,  NIOII. 
^"unperman,  Loclte.  NiaSS. 
Kruse.  Joyce  J..  maiO. 
Kodleta.  Rose,  H1560. 
Kuhn.  Mary  H..  NUao. 
Kuruta.  Katherlne  R.,  10374. 
Kydd.  Marjorle  W.,  11834. 
Z'Bggan.  Mary  M..  KIOSS. 
I*mb.  BUzabetb  V.,  imt. 
Landls.  Helen  M..  If  1300. 
I«ig,  Tbelma  L.,  N1979. 
il^MaiM. 
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LaPlante,  Theroa  S..  NltlT. 
Lark.  Martha  L..  Ifa418. 
Laubacber.  Harriet  T..  NllU. 
Lavin.  Marguerite  M..  Na071. 
Lawrence,  Caryl  R..  NiaCL 
Lawton,  Elva  J.,  N1978. 
Lee,  Mary  B..  Nail8. 
Leland,  Helena  IC.  N87C 
Lena.  Adeline  H..  N0a8. 
Leasard,  MareU  M.,  NlOTt. 
Lewis,  Blanche  Z.,  N714. 
Lewis,  Iva  D..  N1083. 
Lewis,  LueUa  R.,  N340. 
Lien.  Kale  M.,  N630. 
Ueske,  BeaU  M..  NS81. 
Llllard.  Brma  L.,  Na27e. 
Llndau.  Marjorle  J..  N3164. 
Lines.  L.  Marguerite,  N1219. 
Llnke,  Jean  M..  N190a. 
Linn.  Edna  J..  NSaS. 
LionaU.  Irene,  Niai7. 
Lipowskl,  Stella,  N1967. 
LitUe.  Laura  B..  N1880. 
LoCicero,  Josephine  A..  NiaOtf. 
Lockwood,  Brthsr  M.,  NiasU 
lohman,  Martha  B..  N1326. 
Lohrmann.  Agnes  B..  NiaoO. 
Lohrmann.  Imelda  H..  Nia64. 
Lokuta,  LoretU  L..  K359. 
Loman,  Mamie  V..  N1014. 
Loncbar.  Helen  T..  NlOia. 
Long,  Johnnie  E.,  N1004. 
Looper,  Ploy  L.,  N744. 
LoTln,  Helen  B.,  Naaso. 
Losinak.  Mary  M..  NaaSl. 
Lucas,  VlrglnU  O^  N1681. 
Lund.  Bdytba  M.,  N1977. 
Lusas.  Frances  A.,  N1738. 
Lyle,  Shirley  McC,  N331. 
Lyon.  Irene,  Na496. 
MacDonald,  Vema  B..  N237*. 
Maher,  Margaret  L..  N2S19. 
Mahn,  Gertrude  I.,  N76a. 
Mahoney.  Blsabeth  C.  N1666. 
Malerba.  Agnes  C,  N10S8. 
Malone.  Rboda  B..  1(364. 
Manning.  Ramona  8..  N448. 
Mantor,  Prances  C,  N813. 
Marks.  Alice  8..  N1418. 
Martin.  Mary  L..  N449. 
Martin,  Sarah  N..  N16sa. 
Martini,  Marian  B.,  N20e. 
Marwlne,  Beulah  L.,  N2097. 
Mason,  IsabeUc  A.  C.  N148. 
Massle.  Myrtle  D.,  1(2448. 
Massonl.  Mary  A.,  11927. 
Mastroiannl.  Ellen,  1(2362. 
Matheson,  ICarjorle,  N928. 
Matthias.  Doris  V.,  N2485. 
Matthias.  Edith  P..  N108O. 
Mazeiner.  Pauline  O.,  1(383. 
MazweU,  Hazel  M..  NaoiO. 
MazweU,  Mamie  H.,  N3880. 
MazweU.  Pauline  X.,  NISS. 
McAndrews,  Blanche  M..  N83. 
McBrlde,  Dorothy,  N2004. 
McCain,  Ruby  B..  N362. 
McCally,  Mary  J.,  N770. 
McCally,  Mildred  A.,  N771. 
McCarthy,  Blleen  L..  Mai4S. 
McClellan,  lola  R.,  Na78. 
McConunons.  Daisy  M..  N146. 
McCord,  Frances  8.,  Na388. 
McPadden,  Martha  A..  N40a. 
McGUI.  Barbara  R..  N446. 
McGulre.  Venona  M..  N2136. 
McMahon.  Agnes.  N100&. 
McNeil,  Bitber,  J..  Na473. 
McQuiston,  Marian  R..  N1567. 
McWatt.  Elizabeth  H.  8..  1(3368. 
Mears,  Anne.  N3466. 
Melton.  O.  Elisabeth.  N19ia. 
Menold,  Mary  V.,  N1309. 
Messersmlth.  Betty  B..  N214a. 
Messar,  Marjorle,  N876. 
Mlcklick,  Irene  B..  If888. 
Mikowskl,  Plorenoe  J..  N1940. 
MUler,  EUeen  A..  N718. 
MiUer.  Kathleen  P.,  Nisn. 
Miner,  Florence  Z.,  N073. 
Mire,  Ouida  R..  1(3461. 
MizeUe,  Margaret  B..  NaiSL 
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Monette.  Helen  D..  M900. 
Monroe.  Grace  B..  N8e8. 
Monske,  Freda  L„  1(3186. 
Montgomery.  Verule  J..  10006. 
Montgomery,  Leona  L..  N1981. 
Moore,  Gladys.  N388. 
Moore.  Jean.  N3006. 
Moore,  VlvUm  M..  1(836. 
M(»ris.  Marls  O.,  1(3384. 
Morrts,  Mary  C.  Na088. 
Morrts.  Mary  8.,  1(846. 
Morrison.  Ida  B.,  N1837. 
Morse,  Mary  P.,  N860. 
Morse,  Mary  P..  N1417. 
Moultrie,  Mary  L..  N1088. 
Murphy,  Lenore  L..  N3181. 
Mxirphy,  BCargaret  M.,  NaiST. 
Murphy.  Patricia  T..  N3107. 
Murray,  Dorothy  H..  N1394. 
Muach.  Myrtle  M.,  1(3873. 
Myers.  Lottie  M.,  Na436. 
Neal,  Ida  P.,  Na46B. 
Nearhood,  Madeline  L.,  1(856. 
JHtm%.  Nadlne  A..  N1711. 
Nelson,  Bdn*  M..  N604. 
Newell.  NeUy.  N888. 
Newman,  Mary  E..  N975. 
Newton,  LvicUle.  N134. 
Nicholas,  Haael  8.,  N2155. 
Niles,  Evelyn  J..  N1666. 
Nolan,  Charlotte  L..  N1S61. 
Nyberg.  Alma  M.,  N1863. 
Nyes,  Walbtvga  G.,  N1236. 
Oberg.  Clara  R.,  N2034. 
CDwyer.  Maureen  P.,  N4a6. 
Ogden.  Lily  M..  N173. 
Ognlbene.  Josephine  M.,  1(3380. 
Olson,  D.  Marguerite,  N1896. 
Olszowy,  Prances  P.,  N1061. 
Orbin.  Mary  J..  N2476. 
Orsinl,  Clara  E.,  1(3434. 
Osborne.  Naomi  I..  N1230. 
Ouimet,  Mary  B.,  N1896. 
Pace,  Lucyle  M.,  NIOOS. 
Paetsold.  Alma  M..  NB86. 
Pagano  Philomena  A..  N364. 
Page.  Susie  W..  N1438. 
Pagels,  Elisabeth  A^^N3263. 
Parker,  Edna  M.,  N271. 
Parks,  Jean  L..  N377. 
Patterson.  Evelyn  M..  1(830. 
Paul.  Phoebe  M.,  N368. 
Paulson,  Isabel  8.,  N1376. 
PawloWBkl,  Irene  M..  N1288. 
Peacock.  Leoleen  I..  N831. 
Peake,  Augusta  K.,  NSao. 
Pearce,  Marie  L..  N3313. 
Pearce,  Martha  8..  N3183. 
Pears.  Maria  L..  N2040. 
Pearse.  Mildred  C.  N1951. 
Pecora,  Florence  M..  N3S8. 
Peene.  Ava  L..  N663. 
PeU,  Thelma  I..  N2088. 
Pensinger.  Barbara  H.,  N433. 
PerclTal.  Haael.  N096. 
Perfett.  Constance  M.,  N3306. 
Perreault,  Marsciene  A.  B.,  N3386. 
Pesci.  Jane  C  N3449. 
Pesut,  Xllcabeth  A.,  NasS. 
Peters,  Marguerite  L..  N197ft. 
PettenglU,  Alice  B.,  NaiOl. 
PetUbone,  Margaret  B..  N1648. 
PfeSer,  Henrietta  H.,  Na418. 
Phillips,  Kathleen  W..  1(3458. 
niilllpe,  Rowdla  N..  N1313. 
Pinckney,  Gladys  H..  N864. 
Pimer,  Hlldegard  A..  N2386. 
Pittman,  Flora  V.,  N367. 
Plemon,  Bvonne  L.,  N1860. 
Plunkett,  OUte  W.,  NSOaO. 
Pollack,  Julia  R.,  N1571. 
PontlceUo.  Rose  L..  N3107. 
Popcke,  June  BL.  N1307. 
Posey,  Reber  L..  N1067. 
Potochnlk.  Anna  M..  1(3160. 
Potter.  Eleanor  M.,  NS387. 
Preecs,  Bthelyn  McI..  N866. 
Priddy,  Lillian  P.,  N1044. 
Prltchard,  Ruby  K,  N600. 
Puckett.  Martha  A..  N774. 
Pugsley,  Hden  B..  N1O60. 
Putnam.  Helen  P..  M171. 


Rabenold.  Carottna  L..  lf38TI. 
Rahm,  Carolyn  B..  N1684. 
Rakita,  Helen  J..  N041. 
Ranooilta,  Jean  C  N35S. 
Rapp.  Xllaabetb  P..  N3866. 
Rauktis,  Helen  D..  N68a. 
Reed.  Anna  O.,  N2306. 
Reed,  Katherlne  C.  NIOO. 
Reed,  OUe  B.,  N17a8. 

Reeves,  Ann,  N074.   

Regan.  Margaret  B.,  N3830. 
Reutenauer.  Marguerlts  C,  N906. 
Rheaume,  JiUlanne  M..  N1668. 
Richardson,  Bertha  D..  N130e. 
Richardson.  Helen  V..  N407. 
Rime.  Mabel  L..  N1638. 
Robertson,  Mary  M..  1(3483. 
Robertson,  Sue  B..  N1344. 
Robinette.  Arry  I.,  N468. 
Rodeman,  Charlotte  R..  N601. 
Rodenboh.  Florence  J..  N7S8. 
Rogers,  Theda  W.,  N444. 
Romeo,  Nina  M..  N163S. 
Rosasco.  Louise  C.  Na450. 
Rose.  Anne,  N3100. 
Ross,  Edna  E..  N194. 
Ross,  Mary  E..  N1947. 
Rourke.  Rita  V.,  N677. 
RundeU,  LUla  B..  N380a. 
Russel,  Evelyn  L..  N661. 
RuaseU.  Katherlne  A..  N3416. 
Russo,  Jean  O.,  N3160. 
Ryan,  Phyllis,  N860. 
Ryden,  Etta  L..  N3432. 
6aUsb\iry.  Helen  M.,  N978. 
Bandberg,  Wllma  K..  1(348. 
Sanderson,  Helen  P..  N330. 
Satterfleld,  Ruth  P.,  1(3168. 
Saulnler,  Dorothy  N.,  1(340. 
Scheel,  Charlotte  M..  Na445. 
Schelper.  Anna  K..  N414. 
Schlld,  Laura  B.,  N1662. 
Schloemer,  Beulah,  N588. 
Schnader,  Helen  J..  N884. 
Schuchmann,  Amanda  E.,  N3147. 
Schwind.  Evelyn  E..  1(2410. 
Scoffield,  Afton  M..  N3264. 
Scott,  Frances  M..  N1986. 
Sebellen,  Bemlce  M.,  N242. 
Sedor,  Elizabeth  P.,  N197a. 
Seder.  Sophia  D.,  N3079. 
Selbert.  Gertrude  C.  N266. 
Self,  Aaiie,  Na38. 
Self,  Gladys  B..  N2a46. 
Sellars,  Jacqueline  H..  NOSl. 
Serf  ass.  Bemeda  A..  N729. 
Seymore.  Dorothy  L.,  N2a68. 
Shadewaldt,  Ruth  P.,  N673. 
Shaw,  Doris  L..  N2483. 
Shepherd,  Elizabeth  E..  NaOi. 
Shorter,  Frances  V..  NX204. 
Slebert.  Rita  M..  Na4a6. 
Slems,  Florence  M.,  N984. 
Slmpklns,  Martha  A.,  N136S. 
Sipple,  Blanche  I..  Nia04. 
SJoberg.  Jeanette  E..  N2348. 
Skadorva.  Estelle  M..  N1S2S. 
Sklba.  Sophia  C,  N411. 
Skinner,  Jean  E.,  N57a. 
Slaats.  Alpharetta  X.,  N684. 
Slack,  Ada  L.,  N22a3. 
Smith,  Estelle,  N2193. 
Smith,  Frances  K..  N1271. 
Smith.  Geraldine  8.,  N3084. 
Smith.  Mary  B..  N413. 
Smith.  Mary  I..  N1005. 
Smith.  Maude  M.,  N1096. 
Smithers,  Florence  R.,  Nai58. 
8muU,  Helen  K..  NIOOS. 
Snaadt,  Corlnne  K..  NOSa. 
Snape.  Connie,  N1904. 
Sodt.  Marjorle  E..  N1676. 
Sorlnl.  Charlotte  R..  Naa70. 
SorrellB.  Jessie  A..  N600. 
Soto,  Llla  D.,  N109O. 
Soz,  Barbara  C.  N2105. 
Spendlove.  Venice.  N1S48. 
Bplvey.  Eva  K..  N1887. 
Stack,  Helen  A..  N104. 
Stacy.  Elinor  C.  NSaoO. 
Stafford,  Margaret  O..  NaaOC 
Btark.  Amelia.  N656. 
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Steoilmrgh.  Ruth  M..  Ifa076. 

Stevenson.  Beanor  If..  N1931. 

Stewart,  Blanebe  UcR.,  NSOOS. 

Stlerenart,  La  Verne.  N360. 

Still,  Alice  X..  Ma053. 

StlTlen.  SylTta  U^  N148a. 

Stohl,  Dora  J.,  N2456. 

Stokes.  Martha  S..  N3491. 

Stoltz.  Ruth  M..  N686. 

Stone,  Katrine  F..  N2386. 

Stout.  Carrie  P.,  N889. 

Strlngfellow,  Violet  O..  Na480. 

Stroemer.  Ruth  M.,  Nai04. 

Stuwe.  Kathryne  C.  N396. 

Sulkowski,  Cecilia  A.,  N14a0. 

Svedimky,  Alice  H..  N87e. 

Swan,  Eleanor  J.,  N1901. 

Swanaon,  Ruth  M.,  N2179. 

Swenaon,  Alice  O..  N196. 

TannehlU,  Helen  C,  N2172. 

Tate,  Dorothy  T.,  N2272. 

Taylor,  AUce  C.  N1915. 

Taylor,  Anna  L.,  Nai63. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  P.,  N20T7. 

Taylor,  Inez  A.,  N2160. 

Taylor,  Ruth  P.,  N302. 

Teague,  BCadge  M.,  N201. 

Teasley,  Agatha  B.,  N2162. 

TeweU,  Mollle  A.,  N333. 

Thatcher,  Margaret  K.,  N073. 

Thexton,  Margaret  A.,  N1034. 

Thompson,  Ida  M.,  N373. 

Thornton,  Joyce  A.,  N267. 

Thumese,  Elizabeth  J.,  N436. 

Tinkle.  Evelyn  P..  N199. 

Tkacik,  Mary  C,  Nie69. 

Tollefson.  Margaret  E.,  N329. 

Toole.  Lena  A.,  N1891. 

Toudovize,  Mary  P.,  N4e7. 

Travers.  Estelle  M..  N314. 

Travers,  Sadye  T.,  N2478. 

Treacy.  Jeanne  M.,  N2093. 

Trimmer.  Mildred  L.,  N1911. 

Turner,  MUdred,  N174. 

Tyler,  Anne  A.,  N263. 

Urette,  Fanny.  N2074. 

Van  Baak.  Loia  H.  A..  N127. 

Vaughan.  Mary  E.,  N1669. 

Via,  Lera  V.,  N712. 

Viedt,  Doris  W.,  N731, 

Villamaria,  AmeUa.  N2259. 

Votava,  Mary  T..  N448. 
Wagener.  Mary  M.,  N163. 
Walte,  Eileen  M..  N2096. 
Waldron,  Miriam  E.,  N1202. 
Walker,  Ada  M.,  N2480. 
WaUace,  Joella  W.,  N35S. 
Wallner,  Margaret  D.,  N214S. 
Walls,  Nellie  E.,  N2070. 
Walsh.  Margaret  M.,  N2420. 
Ware,  Aquillya  M.,  N243S. 
Warren,  Sarah  E.,  N2S22. 
Watry,  Clara  K.,  N700. 
Wataon,  Ruth  V..  N416. 
Webb,  Maxine  E.,  N2267. 
Webber.  Rebecca.  N2134. 
Welnsteln,  Alice  E.,  N976. 
Weir,  Reba  B..  N1881. 
Werley,  Harriet  H.,  N1241. 
Werner,  Ida  B.  A.,  N1303. 
Wertenberger,  Irene,  N468. 
West,  Martha  M..  N1230. 
Whalen,  LoiOse  A.,  N1580. 
Wheeler.  Margaret  H..  N20e8. 
Wbltcomb,  Vlrglnle  O.,  M2240. 
Wlckenshelmer,  Virginia,  N372. 
Wllbome.  Mary  W..  N1728. 
Wilde,  Elizabeth  A.,  N2220. 
Wilkinson.  Jane  A.,  N2186. 
Williams,  Agnes  L.,  N1239. 
Williams,  Althea  E..  N2098. 
Williams.  Irma  F.,  N830. 
Wllllford,  Sarah  L.,  N1310. 
Wilson,  Claire  A..  N2495. 
Wink,  Alice  R.,  N858. 
Winkler,  Harriet  E..  N2479. 
Witczak.  Ann  M.,  M610. 
Wuerdlnger.  Gertrude  E.,  N38S. 
Yancey.  Martha  J..  N2149. 
Teik,  Irene  L.,  Na38S. 
Terger,  Marguerite  A.,  N558. 
York,  Jeraldlne.  M1929. 
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Young,  Miriam  E.,  N2081. 
Younger.  Mary  M.,  N288. 
Yoimger.  Vera  W..  N3469. 
Zals,  Anne  B.,  M2a7. 
Zalesney.  MelUe  J.,  N16S0. 
Zuemer.  Lurllne  V.,  MIOTS. 

To  be  major$.  Army  Medical  Speciakst  Corpt 

Arduaer.  Helen  M.,  M10097. 
Aahton,  Madge,  M10117. 
Bender.  Catherine  M..  M10034. 
Binning,  Marcel,  MlOOll. 
Bradley.  Ruth  W..  M10021. 
Brlce.  Virginia  N.,  R10049. 
Brigham,  Agnes  A..  MIOIOO. 
Coeling.  Ethel  W.,  M10104. 
Cohen,  BeUe  K.,  Ml  0059. 
Conlon,  Marcella  A..  M10035. 
Desmond,  Isabelle  M.,  MIOOIO. 
Dillon.  Edna  L.,  M10118. 
Douglas .  Marlon  D. ,  R 1 0076. 
Duer,  Pamela  E.,  M10105. 
Elsele,  Mabel  M.,J1. 
KlUnger.  Ruth  W.,  M10025. 
Evans,  Nannie  R..  R10019. 
Fowler.  Elizabeth,  M 10077. 
Frost.  Virginia  L.,  M1002a. 
Haag.  LuclUe  M.,  RlOllO. 
Harman.  Thelma  A.,  R1009a. 
Hawkins,  Jean  M.,  R 10093. 
Haxthausen,  Halleene  M..  MlOllO. 
Hook,  Gladys  T..  R10017. 
Huston,  Nancy  L..  R10015. 
Johnson,  Fuchsia  L.,  R10023. 
Klalner,  Cecelia  T.,  R10136. 
Lawrence,  Mary  8..  M10103. 
Llpecomb,  Mary,  R10025. 
MacKeUar,  Rose  M..  R10097. 
Manchester,  Katherlne  E.,  R10016. 
Miller,  Elsie  K.,  R10043. 
Miller,  Jessie  L.,  M10072. 
Myers,  Cordelia.  J62. 
Nachod,  Elizabeth  M.,  J50. 
Nevels.  Elizabeth  M.,  R10087. 
Newton,  Edith.  MlOlll. 
Parker,  Doris  L.,  R10018. 
Petersen.  Elna  C.  R10132. 
Radke,  Margaret  E..  R10024. 
Richardson.  Velma  L..  R10014. 
Rlzzo,  Corrlne  C.  M10043. 
Sargent,  Lois  H.,  J63. 
Smith,  Carolyn  E..  R10089. 
Stange,  Carol.  M10058. 
Steele.  Mada.  M10044. 
Strickland,  Ida  R.,  R10112. 
Stuart,  Margaret.  R10084. 
Thornton.  Margaret  J.,  R10077. 
Watklns,  Annabel,  R10033. 
Whltehurst,  Margaret  E.,  M10075. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  RegtUar  Army  of  the!  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298'. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  «Lamina- 
tion  required  by  law. 

To  be  ftrat  Heutenanta 
Adair.  Billy  R.,  077246. 
Addison,  Richard  L.,  073541. 
Andrews,  Donald  G.,  077264. 
Applewhite,  Ray,  074627. 
Arciero.  Robert  G.,  077258. 
Awtrey,  Sherry  E.,  077257. 
Baker.  Jack  E.,  077263. 
Baldwin,  Noland  Y.,  075141. 
Barcelona.  Charles  B.,  071640. 
Bare.  Prank  L..  077264. 
Beia,  Bruce  T.,  078224. 
Beaube,  George  P.,  074835. 
Bockman,  Leonard  I..  074641. 
Bozmyslti.  Valentine  W.,  077276. 
Bradberry,  William  N..  Jr..  077278. 
Bramlett,  James  T..  077281. 
Bronum,  Ralph  W..  078242. 
Brooks,  Leo  A.,  075164. 
Bryan.  Thomas  P..  077288. 
Bimyard,  Jerry  M..  077290. 
Cameron,  Duane  G.,  077300. 
Campbell.  William  W..  Jr.,  071769. 
Cardwell,  Kenneth  E.,  O77308. 
Chapin,  Gordon  R.,  077313. 


Cleary,  Arthur  C,  074060. 
Click.  Edwin  P.,  077823. 
Cole,  Donald  J.,  077338. 
Colson.  Keith  Q.,  077830. 
OomeU,  Robert  K.,  077830. 
Coatino,  Michel,  077338. 
Crosby,  Richard  D..  Jr..  077S4  i. 
Crouch,  Harry  C,  076168. 
Cuba,  Paul  J..  Jr.,  071911. 
Darling,  Allan  L..  077860. 
DavU,  Dwight  A.,  077862. 
DeWitt,  WUliam  W.,  077863. 
Dickinson,  William  O.,  07786l)b 
Dill,  Bobby  M..  077359. 
Dimsdle.  Arthur.  073317. 
Dixon,  AUen  C,  Jr.,  07736S. 
Dunn,  Earl  C,  Jr.,  071784. 
Engram.  Edwin  J.,  074684. 
Esplin,  WlUard  B..  074686. 
Falbo,  John  J.,  077380. 
Farrow,  James  H.,  077382. 
Pelker.  Dale  R..  077383. 
Pemander,  Bobbie  B.,  077385. 
Flnehout,  Arthur  W.,  077388. 
Fuellliart.  Joseph  M..  077396. 
Oabrielli.  Robert  J..  077398. 
Garcia.  Ellseo  J..  072370. 
Gmlnder.  Russell.  O77406. 
Goldberg.  Daniel  J..  077407. 
Gontarskl.  Joseph  W.,  O77406. 
Gosney,  Robert  R..  077410. 
Grant,  John  C.  077415. 
Green,  David  B.,  074703. 
Green,  Donald  J.,  077417. 
Greer,  Richard  B.,  074704. 
HaUy,  John  E.,  Jr.,  077423. 
Halsted,  Thomas  A.,  073339. 
Hampel,  Victor  H.,  077426. 
Hess,  Carl  H..  077441. 
Heuschkel,  Donald  G.,  077448. 
Biggins,  Alan  R..  074722.   . 
Hubert,  Donald  E.,  077448, 
Hilton,  Maynard  E..  077449. 
Hlssong.  Fred,  Jr..  071518. 
Hock,  Robert  C,  077460. 
Hoffman,  William  J.,  074727. 
Hornish.  William  E..  077468. 
Hough,  Henry  A.,  077460. 
Hymes,  Morris  A.,  072390. 
Imholz,  Robert  E.,  077472. 
Jackson.  Tracy  H.,  077478. 
Jarrett.  Richard  8..  077480. 
Johnson,  Jack  O.,  077484. 
Jones.  Thomas  S.,  3d.  O76220. 
Jordan.  Horace  B.,  077492. 
Justlss,  Robert  E..  077493. 
Kanamlne,  Theodore  8..  07740^. 
KeUy,  Edward  J.,  8d,  077490. 
Kinney,  PhlUp  R.,  074747. 
Kolditz.  Walter,  077612. 
Komarow.  Ronald  M.,  07538S. 
Krengel.  Thomas  P.,  072339. 
Llzardo,  Alex  R.,  074922. 
Lloyd,  Joseph  W.,  077838. 
Lloyd,  Luther  R..  077534. 
liORe,  Jesse  D.,  071935. 
Lowery.  George  B.,  071828. 
Lyles.  Jesse  D.,  077646. 
Lynn,  Charles  T..  Jr..  078410. 
Main,  Robert  G.,  077552. 
March,  Miles  B.,  071936. 
Marshall,  Thomas  W.,  8d,  077BI  7. 
McLaughlin.  Thomas  J.,  074772. 
McLay.  Orvllle  K.,  075019.  ( 

Mendenhall,  Robert  L.,  074778. 
Merrick,  Philip  B..  074775. 
Miller,  Ra3maond  H.,  072764. 
Mlluszusky.  Raymond  J.,  07758  0. 
Momeler ,  John  L. .  075255. 
Moore,  David  R.,  077589.  - 
Morton,  Bryan  D.,  072526. 
Mueller,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  071817. 
Oakley,  Howard  H.,  077605. 
Oblock,  Louis  W..  071944. 
OTieary.  Arthur  J.,  077608. 
Osbom,  Phillip  C,  077613. 
Palermo,  Prank  J.,  Jr..  074790. 
Pattakoe.  Arlon  N..  072635. 
Perrln,  Everett  L,  Jr..  076264. 
Perschetz,  Gerald,  077622. 
Pettlt,  Lewis  W.,  071865. 
PhUbrook,  WUbur  W..  Jr.,  0776S  5. 
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Phillips,  Clyde  W..  078967. 
Pierce,  WUbur  R.,  Jr.,  0710801. 

Pratt,  wima  o..  OTyea?. 

Pryor,  Jankes  M.,  Jr..  073T7t. 
Purdy,  Harry  B..  Jr..  OTSSSOi 
Qulnn.  James  B..  075278. 
Ragaina.  Robert  L.,  074I1S. 
Rajakl,  Danlal  J..  OT3S08. 
Randolph.  James  W..  077687. 
Rapkoeh.  Jsm—  M.,  0776SS. 
Regan,  John  P.,  077641. 
Reld,  Robert !«.,  Jt.,  07760. 
Rice.  Barley  B..  077648. 
Rider,  James  D.,  077661. 
Rogers,  Bolafwl  B.,  074827. 
Roop,  John  B.  C,  077656. 
Rose.  Ronald  J.,  076280. 
Rowe,  Richard  H..  077663. 
Rutledge.  Howard  L.,  07766ft. 
Savoldl,  William  R.,  078284. 
Bchaefcr.  Rolland  M.,  077670. 
Schneider.  Finis  B.,  077674. 
Senay.  David  C,  071867. 
Seaslons.  Jerrald  M..  077681. 
Seward.  John  M..  077682. 
Sherron,  Gene  T..  074841. 
Smith,  John  A..  074840. 
Spry.  Alfred  E..  074853. 
Stein,  Albort  B..  077703. 
Stevenson,  The  naa  A..  074855. 
Stone.  Leon  H.,  J  r ..  07771 1 . 
Street,  Clover  B..  Jr..  072360. 
Strom.  Roy  M..  07771S. 
SulUvan.  Boy  F..  077717. 
Swanaon.  Robert  L..  O7&303. 
Talbot,  BaUey  M.,  4th.  O71904. 
Tandy,  Donald  F..  072704. 
Terzopoulos,  Nicholaa.  077727. 
Thames,  Peter  H.,  071965. 
Thompson,  John  U..  077733. 
Tlgh.  LeUnd  P..  Jr..  077736. 
Toner.  Francis  J..  077737. 
TorbeU.  William  C,  8d.  077738. 
Trent,  Warren  T..  Jr..  O77740. 
Tunmlre,  Dana.  074873. 
Turner.  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  072881. 
Vals.  Darwin  K..  077748. 
Van  Houten.  William.  3d.  077760. 
Van  Pod.  Jack  L..  077761. 
Walkar.  Robert  L..  072801. 
Wallace,  Joel  B.,  Jr..  073661. 
Walther.  Harry  J..  071888. 
Ward.  Chester  L..  071880. 
Wharrle,  Robert  B..  072405. 
Willlanaa.  Lawrence  A..  074803. 
Williamson,  Baybum  L..  O77780. 
WilK)n,  Parka  W.,  Jr..  074804. 
Woods,  Eugene  R.,  077703. 
Zurbrli(gen.  DonaUl  J.,  077801. 

To  be  first  UeutenmU.  Women'i  Irmy  Corpg 

Albright.  Ruth  M..  LB16. 

Shlppee.  Audrey  B.,  L51S. 
To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corp* 

Bullard.  John  W..  075337. 
Evans.  Billy  W..  074043. 
Glenn.  Dwight  W.,  074045. 
Hubert,  Alexander  A.,  074050. 
IsbeU.  Charles  A.,  O7I026. 
Piper,  Donald  R..  074053. 
Russell,  James  L..  Jr.,  074054. 
SUvemale.  Doxiglas  J.,  076428, 
SUles,  Peter  W..  074A69. 
Stover,  James  W.,  076438. 

To  ba  ftnt  UeuSenant*.  Armf  tfurse  Corps 
Atchison,  Juanlta  M.,  N3774w 
Berg,  Ellen  M.,  N2777. 
Gelssinger,  Amy  D..  N2703. 
ICmms,  Barbara  N.,  N277L. 
Bodgera.  BUwbeth  I..  Naooe. 
Tieman.  Pauline  E.,  N3761. 
To   be  first   lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Bpeciattst  Corpt 

Lawrence,  Lucille  G.,  B10167. 

The  f oUowlng-named  oOosn  for  appolat- 
ment  In  tta*  Jodga  Advocate  OWMral's  Oorpa. 
Regular  Army  U  the  United  Btataa.  In  th* 
grades  q;>eelfled  under  the  ptawiakonM  at  Utim 
10,  United  States  Ooda.  Mction  3302,  and 


Public  IMW  787,  84tb  OongreM,  subject  to 
(tbjiloal  eimnlimtlon  required  by  law: 

To  be  Ueutanmmt  eoloual 
■ht.  Moonan  Philip.  0406838. 

To  be  majors 

Clprtano,  Noel  Joiepb,  O4205M. 
Baef  ele.  Joaeeglh  Lynn.  O28440O. 

To  be  captains 
DeMund.  Robert  John.   01061536. 
miMr,  BObert  G.,  01206935. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Bartelle,  Talmadge  Lewia.  02373316. 

The  following-named  olBcers  for  appoint* 
ment  In  the  Medical  Service  Corps,  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grades 
specified  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
737,  84th  Congress,  subject  to  physical  ex- 
amination required  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Schunkxr.  George  Bmanuel.  0394018. 

To  be  majors 

Alcup,  E.  Herschel,  0406667. 
DiFusco,   Manrico   Peter,   0401935. 
McCaU,  Robert  George,  0511766. 
Urbine.  Anthony  Wayne,  01533463. 
Van  Gilder,  Robert  Ellis,  O453204. 


To  be  captains 

Arlma,  James  Kenichl,  03002800. 
Avrett,  Marion  Edwin,  01686868. 
Barker,  Arthur  Wilson.  O204688I. 
Beakes.  Francis  Cleveland.  01647520. 
Brown.  Dale  Bdward,  03051068. 
Brumley,  Robert  Dean,  01641808. 
Bunte,  Albert  George,  01640784. 
Buto,  Jvmichl.  0870081. 
Can^,  Frank  Rudolph,  Jr.,  O002604. 
Caae.  Vernon  Bmest,  0462162. 
Cevey,  Paul  Bdgard,  01644770. 
Craig,  Howard  Hancock.  01321007. 
Bddinger.  Clyde  Charles.  0447813. 
Fanning.  William  Bdward,  03040643. 
Fellerman.  Brwln  Kenneth.  01647389. 
Garza.  Rene  Charlea.  03060050. 
Ginikowre.  George  James.  01&82768. 
Greene,  BlUy  Chadwell.  01068814. 
Haggerty,  John  Bdward.  O16S3076. 
Halladay,  Theodore  Joseph.  Ol  534376. 
Heady,  Harold  Thomas.  O1101484. 
Hemperly.  CecU  WllUs.  0464U7. 
Hesford.  Douglaa.  01633577. 
Hbltwlck,  Philip  Barrett,  O2042078. 
Hooker,  LaRay  Dennla.  03048017. 
Hunter.  Donald  Homer.  0520618. 
Lada,  John.  01641381. 
Levardsen.  Richard  Willlama.  0 1534078. 
Linthlcimi.  Seth  Hance,  Jr..  0438386. 
Loyd,  Reginald  Charlea,  01997573. 
Mlhm.  Homer  Walter.  01541300. 
Morgan,  John  Gcrlach.  03047766. 
Morris,  John  William.  01386627. 
Newman,  Forest  Pike,  Jr..  02047090. 
Nystrom.  Rudolph.  Jr..  O206060S. 
CNeiU.  William  Brendan,  02046777. 
Ostby.  WaUace  Leuman.  02061623. 
Petrinl,  Bruno  Anthony.  01688170. 
Quigley.  Calvin  Carlyle.  01641195. 
Ramsey,  Foster  Goodsteln,  02027438. 
Rand.  Richard  Stanley.  03011204. 
Reinel,  Anthony  Adam,  01686064. 
Rogers,  O.  B..  0034874. 
Rogers.  Robert  John.  02060985. 
Roes.  WUllam  Bdward.  01642808. 
Schoi«aUa.  WUliam.  Jr..  01684196. 
Simmona,  Tom  Alton.  Jr..  03047400. 
Tarantino,  Frank  Salvatore.  0464141. 
Turk.  Richard  PeeUea.  03040430. 
WaterfMd,  William  Mao.  03050096. 
Williams.  Lewis  Henry.  0068876. 
Winkler.  Harry  Thomas,  03061380. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Beauregard,  Robert  McKean,  O1927508. 
Clyde,  Norman  Bugene,  O4006301. 
Conley,  BObert,  OS371787. 
Herwlg,  Lee  Conrad.  Jr.,  O40170S8. 
Roee.  Gerald  Sylvln,  OS103740. 
Stocks.  Harold  Woma^  04034359. 


Weber,  Chatlee  Joaeph.  JT.,  01sntT9. 
Wooda.  Clyde  Tboma*.  O4001988. 

To  be  aecoMd  Uemtenastta 
Amidon.  CSharlaa  Dotwld,  jr.,  O406adll. 
DamaiMT.  Paul  Fredridc,  O83M0e«. 
Davis.  BAbert  M.,  O4077196. 
Dawes.  Rooald  Blaine.  03988064. 
DePonte.  Joaeph  Paul.  04064477. 
Irona.  Braest  Morton.  Jr..  04036801. 
Johnston.  Laurenee.  04005306. 
Long.  JaaMS  Elton,  04048701. 
Murrell,  Dan  Stewart,  04083511. 
Neitzel.  Richard  Frank.  04060100. 
Neugebauer,  Donald  Lee.  02377009. 

The  following-named  offlcera  for  appoint- 
ment as  chaplains  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States  in  the  grades  specifled.  un- 
der the  provlaiona  of  Public  Law  737,  8tth 
Congress,  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law: 

To  be  captains 

CleelelBkl,  FTaneU,  O933S30. 

Hickey,  John  Jerome.  0002888. 

Paznonskas,  Leonard  Jerome,  0007017. 

Waldle.  Thomas  Bdward.  0614643. 

7o  be  first  lieutenants 
Brooks.  Porter  Harrison,  O1840061. 
Madden.  James  Francis,  0336S86&. 
Shevlin.  John  Gerard,  02274605. 

TTie  following-named  offloers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Womenls  Army  Corpe,  Regular 
Army  at  the  United  States,  In  the  grades  spec- 
ified, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8311,  and  Public  Law 
737.  84th  Congress,  subject  to  physical  exaa- 
Ination  required  by  law: 

To  be  captain 

Mason.  Harriet  May,  L70414e. 

To  be  second  Ueutenaxt 
Adams.  Doris  Marie,  LIOIOOO?. 


The  foUowlng-nanud  oOeers  for  i^ipolnt- 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grades  specifled.  under  the 
providons  of  Public  Law  737.  84th  Congress. 
subject  to  physical  examination  zeqxilred  by 
law: 

TO  b' colonel 

Lander.  Quintin  Sco\igall.  0281015. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonels 
Adams.  Burr  Blward.  OS  16003. 
Arvln,  Paul  Dennla.  0293707. 
Chrletzberg.  WUliam  David.  0304631. 
KweU,  James  T..  Jr..  08343S5. 
McDanlel.  WaUace  Alien,  O801383. 
McMalns,  D.  M..  0208618. 
Richardson.  Robert  Bmest.  O860810. 
Sherlock.  John  Vincent,  0878775. 
Surdyk.  Bugene  Bdward.  OSS7703. 

To  be  majors 
Abarr,  Robert  Gene.  01041000. 
AUen,  William  Martin.  01103001. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Paul.  01302635. 
Ashenbrenner.  Peter  Jas^>h,  0363000. 
Baker,  Morris  Lee.  0339870. 
Bennett,  William.  01301665. 
Berry,  George  Albert.  Jr..  01574577. 
Blackwell.  Lotus  Berry.  0883373. 
Brown,  Lawrence  Granville,  O408164. 
Buerger.  Kenneth  Qrossjean.  01607007. 
Bums,  Oran  Frank.  0854700. 
Burton,  Lloyd  Parsons.  01697017. 
Byorum.  Henry  Moon.  0346386. 
Carpenter.  Sidney  Crider.  0874018. 
Cheatham,  WUliam  Lucian,  O853101. 
Christin.  Charles  Alfred.  Jr..  0847161. 
Clifford.  Jcdin  Woodrow.  01166168. 
Cobum,  Herljcrt  WUUam.  O880703. 
Coffin,  Sanford.  01307511. 
Oolllnga.  Kent  Jennings.  O1308106. 
Conway,  Marlon  Lee.  01165100. 
Cook.  Woodrow  Wilson.  O3065631. 
Oory.  Allan  Murray.  O3I7610. 
CougiU.  John  Calvin.  0837307. 
Oowsn,  Ralph  Howard.  0453268. 
Crea,  Robert  Donkln,  0607800. 
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Oude.  Harold  Xugene.  Jr^  0867705. 
DaUM.  Ttaomaa  Spencer.  0883507. 
Dlckion.  Robert  Stephen,  8d.  0876992. 
Dingle.  Robert  Beth.  Jr..  0828090. 
Dodge.  Hiu-land  LaureU.  0803773. 
Donagbey.  James  Calvin.  0408711. 
Duncan,  Harry  Norman.  0366336. 
Durand.  William  Harrla,  O1003618. 
Durst.  Blcbard  Henry,  0391887. 
Eason.  Sidney  Seaborn,  0365170. 
ESddy,  John  Herman.  0376397. 
Edwards.  Elmer  Forrest,  0419289. 

Elchen,  Harrla  Clark.  0900008. 

Evans,  James  Grady,  01284687. 

Evans,  John  Thomas  0343226. 

Pink.  Richard  Arthur,  O1041758. 

Plake,  Robert  Walter.  0410381. 

Frost,  Thomas  George.  0452031. 

Funk9.  Nathaniel  Louis,  0398401. 

Gates.  Qiilnten  Lachester.  0406663. 

Gibson.  Henry  WlUlam.  Ol  165293. 

Goldenberg,  Joseph,  0565453. 

Gregorte,  James  Bujac.  Jr.,  03r3649. 

Gundlach.  PhUlp  James,  0342498. 

Harper.  Garlyn  William.  01645635. 

Harris.  Charles  Eric.  0749162. 

Hlllard,  James  Russell.  0382798. 

Holton.  Russell  Gilman,  Jr.,  0464562. 

Horloch,  Fred  Hugh,  01290604. 

Horowlcz.  Leo  Stanley,  0362953. 

Hranlcka,  Joseph  Ooenell,  0400169. 

Hughes,  wmiam  Edward.  0407709. 

Jacksfm,  Bennett  Lee.  03 16126. 

Jackson,  John  WUlltim,  0319676. 

Jackson.  Kingsbury  Temple.  0391677. 

JUlson.  Stuart  Famham.  0341959. 

Jones.  George  «.,  Jr..  0334137. 

Jordan.  Woodrow  Wilson.  O890668. 

Kampschroer.  Felix.  01040253. 

Koplschkle.  Carl  Edward,  0346614. 

Kovach.  Frank  Zboray,  0407698. 

Kuehlke,  Christian  Gotlob.  Jr.,  O854079 

KtUp,  James  ICnor,  0826483. 

langham,  Dwight,  William,  0367053. 

Lledlng.  Robert  Kenneth.  O362730. 

LoveU.  WUllam  Ftank.  01285440. 

Lowe.  WllUam  Hblllnger.  Jr..  01283278. 

Lucas,  William  Ashley.  0339661. 

Luekenbach,  Everett  Alexander.  0827765. 

Hack.  John  Denis,  01002681. 

Maerz.  Richard  Hugh,  0896673. 

Malone,  William  Frank.  0361378. 

Mangxmi.  CUrad  Darwin.  01581948. 

Mansfield,  Herbert  Viscount.  0361345. 

Marshall.  Ben  Fridge,  0413260. 

McAdams,  James  Orlen,  O404984. 

McCasklll,  John  Calvin,  0322335. 

McFarland.  Edwin  Doudna,  0483152. 

McKerral,  Howard  Alton.  0318711. 

Medlnger,  John  Norman,  01633406. 
Mels,  Emll  Ferdinand,  Jr..  0339668. 
Melcher,  John  Frederic.  0319400. 
Mellett,  Earle  Clayton.  0329440. 
Merlo.  WUllam  Joseph.  01798376. 
Merrick.  Ralph  Bernard,  0391391. 
Merrltt.  Charles  Augustus,  01643124. 
Moffett,  Oren  E..  01002819. 
Molloy,  William  Thomas,  0363930. 
Morrisey,  John  Charles.  Jr.,  01288097 
Moss,  Alfred  Harold,  0394280. 
Moye.  Ralph  George.  0328198. 
Murphy,  James  Henry,  O351306. 
Murray,  Douglas  Brooks.  0366936. 
Nabors.  George  Allen,  O1018843. 
Nealon,  Arthvir  Joseph,  0456222.* 
O'Connor.  James  Francis,  0398653. 
Pahl,  Irving  Charles,  0450625. 
Panell.  Marlon  Randolph.  0366818 
Parker.  Wame  Richard.  O1303534.* 
Parr,  WUUam  Richard,  0355684. 
Parrlsh.  Edward  Lawrence.  0394374. 
Pate.  Brantley  liCllw.  Jr..  O356081. 
Porter.  William  Amos.  Jr..  0385725. 
Pugh.  Delmar  Arthur.  01296578. 
Raouls.  Bernard  H..  0391025. 
Rapp.  PbiU  Chadwlck.  01287059. 
Reed.  GUbert  Richard,  Jr..  0400215. 
Reeder.  Roger  Karl,  0828394. 
Relnhard.  Charles  Arthur.  0375508. 
Relter.  Nathan  Irving.  Jr..  01994510. 
Rice,  John  Lenhe«urt»  Jr..  0386792. 
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Roberts,  RobOTt  Andrew.  0861 109.1 
Roblehaux.  Douglas  Benedict,  036B1U. 
Ruff,  Henry.  0384082.  T 

Savan.  Jules.  0866147. 
Seheftel,  Lawrence  Abraham  LoWensobn. 
0373073.  ' 

Schmidt.  Ronald  WllUam,  O32029|l. 
SeweU.  Donald  M..  0391162. 
Shaw,  StaiUey  Hammond,  0376448. 
Smith,  William  Moffett,  Jr..  034int. 
Snow,  Harold  Eugene,  Jr.,  0163357L. 
Spagnolo,  Joseph  Anthony,  O1038491. 
Stoecker,  John  Van  Dover,  0453017. 
Sunshine,  George  Philip,  0450910. 
Surface,  Cress,  Jr.,  01053387. 
Tankersley,  Milton  Jutson,  0398981 
Thomas,  Douglas  Robert,  0396347. 
Tlchenor,  John  Field,  0454847. 
TJossem,  Oliver  Paul,  Ol  166851. 
Tompkins,  Charles  Henry,  0158142(  . 
Trattner,  Herbert  Marvin.  0179488A. 
Traver.  Paul  Carlton.  0342020. 
Treneman,  Robert  Arthur,  0343571. 
Ulanowlcz,  Emll  Michael,  0396758, 
Vail,  Robert  Edward.  01286522. 
Van  Wert,  Robert  Wayne,  01548157. 
Vangen.  Terrance  Anthony,  012838T3. 
Vaughn,  Jack  Erwin,  01040634. 
Vlgnes,  Joseph  Larose,  0395132. 
Von  Sholly,  Frederick  WllUam.  O15|7106 
Vuksich,  Melvin  Michael.  0367837. 
Wadsworth.  WUUam  Pranklln.  Jr.,  Gtt25139. 
Ward,  Ben  Hunt.  0465228. 
Weaver,  Earl  John,  0452654. 
Westbrooke,  Jack  Griffin,  0385837. 
Wheatley,  Melford  Marcelle,  037594!  . 
Whitney,  Carl  Everett,  Jr..  039827^ 
Whltt,  Ralph  Lee.  0452098. 
Wllklns,  Wallace  W.,  Jr..  0387709. 
Williams,  Ezra  Max.  0375357. 
Williams.  Thomas  Calvin.  Jr.,  O1206461. 
Wlngfleld.  William  Benjamin,  O3270B8. 
Wlnterbottom.  Frederick  WlUlam,  0088481 
Wood,  Starling  Witt.  Jr..  0376055. 
Yoxmg.  LeUyn  Malhom,  0389005. 
SSebrowltz.  Morris.  0376533. 

To  be  captaiuM 
Abrams.  Lester  Winfleld.  O2037155. 
Adamo,  Pascal.  01822972. 
Adlnaro.  Joseph  Thomas.  01635235. 
AgiUlar.  Arthiir.  01582547. 
Ahrenholz,  Albert  Francis.  011677H 
Akers.  Walter  WlUlam.  01846014. 
Albanese,  Archie  Joseph.  01313363. 
AUender.  Nicholas  Vlckers,  Jr..  O103(  541. 
Anderson,  David  McClure.  0 1593433 
Anderson,  Frank  Ernest.  01285690. 
Anderson,  Russell  Vernon,  01287813. 
Applebee,  John  Elsworth,  01014618. 
Applegate,  William  Gould,  0 1590968, 
Arbuckle,  Robert  Charles,  01035310. 
Armstrong,       RusseU       Benjamin.       Jr 
01639897.  j~**^,        «., 

Aston,  David  Thomas.  0448981. 
Baer,  Malcolm  Ridgely,  01287120 
Bagley,  James  Curry,  01285173. 
Bahr,  Herman  Joseph,  01641984. 
BaUey,  Kenneth  Lee.  0495178. 
Baker,  Claude.  W..  01289856. 
Balaker,  BasU  Charles,  OH04725. 
Balmforth,  Edmund  Elliott,  02200101 
Banse-Fay,  Frederick  Vincent,  Ol 332948. 
Barnett,  Clarence  Charles,  01300439 
Bamhizer,  Harry  Joseph.  01573723. 
Barone,  Sandro  Armando,  01334531. 
Barrett.  Frederick  Taylor,  01651943. 
Barton,  Deforest  Allen.  01337917. 
Bauknlght,  George  WllUam  01286767, 
Beahler,  Lee  Edward.  Jr.,  01106582. 
Seaman,  MUbum  Prank,  01004734^ 
Beaty.  Edward  Robert,  01012384. 
Becraft,  Clarence  William,  01335108. 
Bell,  Ernest  Lee.  01283008. 
BeU,  Raymond  Eugene.  01036753. 
BeU.  Thomas  Lewis.  01946910. 
Bender.  Keith  Gordon.  01041963. 
Benge.  Charles  Johnnie.  01284085. 
Benson,  Robert  Charles,  02055465. 
Benson,  Theodore  Nelson.  061681S. 
Berg.  Jacob  James.  01062663. 
Berger,  Rayfleld  Robert,  01044759. 
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Berger,  Roy  Harold.  01086847. 
Berkshire,  Harry  George.  O300f60e. 
BerUn.  Walter  Irvln.  01393995.: 
Berridge.  William  Joseph.  O1846830. 
Berrls,  Michael  Thomas.  Jr..  O1OO8660. 
Berry,  Fred  Parke.  0588061. 
Bess,  Victor  Eugene,  01381482. 
Betit.  Joseph  Washington,  02020708. 
Blckford.  Robert  Joseph.  0179tM6. 
Blersack.  Christian  Matthew.  Gil  16881. 
Bishop,  Clarence  Edwin.  0181'^1. 
Bishop,  John  Henry,  01062468. 
Black.  Charles  Samuel,  Oil  17363. 
Black.  James  Robertson,  Jr.,  02274638. 
Blackman.  Edward  Bonner,  0441483. 

Blackwell,  Roy  VaU,  01685861. 
Blair,  B.nice  Everett.  01583893. 
Bohn.  WUllam  Walter,  01109820. 
Bolke,  Francis  Gene.  01043574. 
Bond.  James  Joseph.  01044179. 
Borges,  Richard  Anthony,  0194|69tf. 
Botchln.  PhiUp,  0456800. 
Bowles.  Alvln  Hoyt,  01037405. 
Bowman,  Harvey  Rowland.  Jr., 
Bowman.  Joseph  Carlock.  O1280 
Boyd.  WUllam  Edward,  0129C 
Boyer.  Ray  Yeager,  01573737, 

Bradley,  Robert  Weston,  0132 

Brady,  Robert  Walter,  01304636. 
Brady,  Walter,  Ol  166912. 
Branham.  MUton  Gelwicks,  O1548054. 
Brant,  WUllam  Allen,  O104869S. 
Braun,  WlUlam  Francis.  018261I2. 
Brickell.  Grant  Rice.  01087418. 
Brldenbaugh,  Donald  Davis.  Oil  68384. 
Brlgandl.  Joseph.  O5405S0. 
Britten.  Roland  Leon.  O166180S. 
Brooks.  George,  0450607. 
Brown.  David  William,  01387588 , 
Brown.  Guy  WUson.  0132S975. 
Brown.  John  George  Carleton.  0 1010806. 
B.-own.  Kitchen  NerlUe.  018261J  4. 
Brown.  Lloyd  Winfleld.  01825122. 
Brubeck,  David  Lindley,  0392968. 
Brugje,  Robert  Otto,  Ol  1 18172. 
B.-yant,  Oren  Wayne,  0520817. 
Buckingham,  James  Stewart.  Oljl8ei72. 
Buckles.  Ronald  J..  0372058. 
BuUock.  Baxter  Mangum.  O1790338. 
Bun  ton,  Raymond  Barnard,  Oil " 
Burch,  Robert  Leonard.  O18340t. 
Burgess.  James  Martin,  0132771] 
Biu-ke,  Donald  Dean.  Ol  169445. 
Burke.  James  Rogers,  02055215. 
Bumette,  Thomas  Nelson,  O1031 
Bums,  Patrick  James,  01010461. : 
Burton.  Edward  Kearney,  019474^71. 
Bush.  Leonard  Raymond.  O20006B9. 
Butler.  David  Clifford,  OI293544T 
Butler,  Frank  Lawrence,  01186MI| 
Cadmiis.  George  William.  067983B 
CalUnan,  Patrick  Michael.  O3970|8. 
Campbell.  James  WUllam,  OlOlO^lT. 
Cannon.  Clinton  Carlisle.  Jr.,  OlJ 
Cantaral,  Raymond  Hugh.  0154E 
Carlson.  Carsten  Douglas.  013( 
Carpenter.  Clyde  Pershing,  04C 
CarroU.  Edward  Francis.  O2007C 
Carson,  John  Lee,  0425262. 
CasseU,  John  WlUlam.  0870684. 
Cassias.  Clarence  Eugene,  011834^ 
Castrale.  James,  01286438 
Catania,  Alfred  John,  01584371. 
Caudell,  Louis,  01306702. 
Causgrove.  Bernard  Thomas,  Oil  18338 
Cellucci.  Loreto,  01634605. 
Chase.  Jack  Powers,  01699099.       1 
Cteek.  Leon  Blakely.  Jr..  Ol  165594. 
S^  I."^""^  Waring,  Jr.,  01683kl«. 
Christian.  AverlU  Lee,  0409721.     " 
Christiansen.  Donald  Andrew,  01169897 
Church,  CharUe  Roller.  O129071B. 
Citrak,  Michael,  O200C516. 
Clare,  George  Frederick,  dl64617t . 
Clark,  Stephen,  O450107. 
Clavlo,  James  Dominic,  01556397. 
ClUie,  Edbert  Clayton,  0465506 
Cloutier,  Francis  McOormlck,  016  t8882. 
Coates,  Charles  Everett,  01016787. 
Cobum,  Dick.  0437068. 
CktfTey,  WUllam  Wagner,  O128081S 
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Cogglns,  Clyde  Alton.  01808804. 
Collins.  GUbert  Richard.  O1012S14. 
Collins.  PhlUp  Russell.  01823068. 
Colt.  John  Boyd.  01106600. 
Colvocoreasss.  Alden  Partridge.  O89009S. 
Compton.  Jack  Emll.  01300003. 
Cook.  Bruce  Kingsbury.  061886S. 
Cooke.  Raymond  Warren.  Ol  1738  IS 
Coombs,  Richard  Brown.  01676678. 
Cooper,  WUllam  Seed.  O16M078. 
Copp,  Duport  Mauro.  01183088. 
Corcoran,  Edward  William.  038343C. 
ComeU.  Robert  Wesley.  Ol  168046. 
Cortes.  Clyde  Amado.  OlS  18885. 
Costa.  Leonard  LeRoy.  01017590. 
Costilla.  Fred.  01098721. 
Craln.  Charles  Lorand.  01287166. 
Crane,  Ray  Thomas,  01580773. 
Cranford.  Jack,  01046403. 
Ciutls,  Lawrence  Brabson,  0157E892. 
Dague.  Robert  Victor.  01100067 
DaUlnga,  Hyrum,  O1017S03. 
Dalton,  Dermot  Patrick.  01170697. 
Dalton.  Elvln.  O1038952. 

Davlno.  Ixmls.  01S29331 

Darls.  Charles  SmU.  .j  1333978. 
Davis.  Dale  Brvln.  01679&44. 
Davis.  Frank  Brownie.  01016356. 
Dayton,  Kenneth  Goodman,  01588514 
Debyle.  GM>rge  Albert,  015S6161. 
De  Rlc\ix,  Stanley  Nell.  01684670. 
DeSinto.  Anthony  Joeeirti.  Ol  169036. 
DeWltt,  Richard  PhlUlp,  01068336. 
Dean,  Oemard  Daniel,  0680000. 
Derry,  Btigh  Augiistln,  0164S783. 
Oelaney,  Edward  Joaeph,  01000784. 
Dempster.    Robert    Nlcol,   01841631. 
Denhart.  John  Frederick.  0933576. 
Dewblrst,  8am  Turner.  01685618. 
Desam,  LoweU  Bernard.  Ol  130006. 
Dlckeraon.  WUlUm  Rows.  Jr..  O1307173. 
Dickeraon.  Boy  LlnvUta.  0466067. 
Dillon.  Francis  Henry.  Jr..  06S8631. 
Dillon.  Paul  Cox.  0888628. 
Dixon.  BUly  Lee,  01841644. 
Dodd.  WUUam  Ray.  0117BS71. 
Dodson.  Arthur  WlllUm.  01200044. 
Donaldson.  Kenneth  Oolvin.  0440156. 
Doppel.  Leroy.  01067731. 
Dorr.  Colgate,  0568633. 
Doxiglas.  Wayne  MlnahuU.  O2043810. 
Dover.  Donovan  Carl.  O1043S19. 
Dowden,  Richard  Leon.  06404*8. 
Downle.  John  WUllam.  01385845. 
Drake,  Oscar.  01325482. 
DroKd.  Walter  Marjan,  O1046719. 
Dul.  Peter  A..  01321110. 
Dunbar.  PhiUp  H..  Jr..  01184806. 
Duncan,  WUllam  Lyle.  01289880. 
Dunlap.  Jack  Alexander.  01294635. 
Dtmlop,  John,  03036904. 
Druui.  Horace  Bonaey.  Jr..  01648301. 
Dunn.  Richard  James.  Jr..  O1634702. 
Dupart.  WlUlam  LouU,  0 1328682. 
Durham,  James  Thomas.  01686548. 
Dwyer,  Robert  Charles,  01844738. 
Dye.  Laveme  B..  01016660. 
Dye,  Thomas  Addison.  Jr.,  O1030566. 
Bcklon.  Leland  Christian.  O18450S0. 
Eggleston.  Bdmond  Overton,  01114460. 
Eiler.  WUUam  Robert.  02026311. 
Bllasson,  Arne  Holger.  O1061S77. 
Elkins,  Robert  Davis,  0425487. 
Elliott.  John  WlUlam.  066387B. 
EUis.  Walter  Graham,  01030404. 
Elliaon,  MUton  Herbert.  0685630. 
BUlson,  Paul  Parks,  Jr.,  O1S35910. 
ElweU  Raymond  Garrett.  01683831. 
Emerlck.  James  Clayton.  01332689. 
Bnsor.  John  Oscar.  O1S29340. 
Erlckaon.  John  Donald,  Ol  171 185. 
Etchemendy.  Leon.  0444709. 
Evans.  Edward  Spauldlng.  01304114. 
Evans,  James  Anderson.  Jr..  O16S4730. 
Evans,  Luther,  Jr..  01040033. 
Evers.  Raymond  RusseU,  0417491. 
Farkash.  Eugene  Jack,  01633843. 
Famham.  Kenneth  Nathaniel,  O1080706. 
Felch,  Robert  Irving.  0413667. 
FeU.  Joseph  Gerard.  O1S80712. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  01686873. 
FUby,  Robert  Arthur,  O1907788. 


Plnlayson.  Hugh  Btewart,  Jr.,  0668369. 
VIseher.  Leonard  Jack.  O1684760. 
Pish.  Fredertdc  James.  O1041760. 
PIsher.  Paul  M..  01011800. 
Fleck.  Hanrfd  John.  O10117S7. 
Plemlng.  William,  Jr.,  01688666. 
Plynn,  Joseph  Vincent,  01325748u 
Plynn.  Thomas  Beury.  01086624. 
Foley.  Francis  Edward,  02200119. 
Foley  Richard  Francis.  0101 1048. 
Ford.  Clifford  Haun,  0621821. 
Forrsstor.  Charles  Tucker.  Jr..  01675985. 
Forsyth.  George  Edward.  01688660. 
Fourt,  Herbert  John.  01179070. 
Fowler.  PhUip  James,  0 1797984. 
Fox.  Archie  Carl.  02027542. 
Frame,  Oolden  James,  01683729. 
Franzck.  Theodore  Daniel,  01703940. 
Freda.  Thornton  George  Embree,  0443456. 
Freeman,  Herman  OUver.  Ol 557150. 
Frol.  Anthony  Belmore,  0540^2. 
FuTT.  James  Homer,  01058519. 
Furth.  Norman  Joseph.  01169960. 
Gabella.  George  Theodore,  01013229. 
G::ffney.  Leo  Francis,  01534490. 
Gandy.  WUUam  Frederick,  Ol  107968. 
Oarr,  Arthur  Sylvefter.  01119059. 
Garrett,  O.  G..  01305568. 
Gentry.  Clarence  E..  Ol  1 18377. 
Gettman.  Richard  PhUlp.  0477012. 
Gewlnner.  Marcus  Napoleon,  01288887. 
Olacdo.  Altjert  Pascal.  0413776. 
Glbbe,  Cyrus  Leroy,  Ol  178162. 
GUI.  Harvey  Eugene,  0544496. 
GlUert.  G  Jstav  John,  03020719. 
GioU.  Joseph  Frank.  Ol  178812. 
Glaaer.  Robert  Donovan.  OlS  13594. 
Glass.  Malvin  Franklin.  Jr..  01037508. 
Gleason,  James  Keith.  01640488. 
Godfrey.  Wayne  Richard.  055363S. 
Goldrlck.  Robert  Newton.  01689082. 

Goley.  Byron  Haywood.  O2086926. 

Goodwin.  Guy  RusseU.  Jr..  0387919. 
Goodwin,  James  Maurice.  0483713. 
Gordner.  Henry  Louis.  01318783. 
Goes.  Donald  FrankUn.  01 280910. 

Gould.  Harold  Alan.  Ol  101012. 

OrandelU.  Charles  Michael.  01S32&96. 

Graaer,  Harry  Carl.  01693697. 

Greene.  George  Victor.  Jr..  01948141. 

Greer,  Herman  Earl,  01179870. 

Gregg,  George  Francis.  01060796. 

Greslck,  Bernard  Alexander.  01012739. 

Gribble,  Lee  Roy  Waldon,  01687666. 

Griffln.  Robert  WlUlam.  01287866. 

Grlfflth.  Robert  Elmon.  01633600. 

Oritz.  Sidney,  01101467. 

Grodm.  Richard  Adrian,  01C9636S. 

Gulang,  MarceUno  Colorado.  01896868. 

Gulce.  BiUy  Milton.  01808880. 

GuUd.  Donald  Edmund.  01012189. 

Gursky.  Alex  Peter.  O3025G69. 

Gwynn.  John  Edward.  0167S247. 

Gysln.  Thomas  William.  01057083. 

Hack.  Sidney.  O106141S. 

Backer.  Frederick.  Ol  179876. 

Haen,  Clifford  Leo,  0439507. 

Hagar.  Bailey  Warren.  0442471. 

Halght,  Chaimcy  Price.  01 171173. 

Hale.  Albert  Carson.  01598406. 

HaU,  George  Ross.  0405726. 

HaU.  Ohio  Columbus.  O10S1688. 

Hallanan.  George  Henry,  Jr..  0454135. 

Hamer.  George  Richard,  01697960. 

HamUton.  Joseph,  Jr..  01303647. 

HamUton.  Robert  Brendon.  01061584. 

Hand,  aifton  Earl,  01050699. 

Hanna.  Nathaniel  PhiUip.  0486731. 

Hanna,  Thomas  Gerald.  01171574. 

Haralson.  Browning  Roy,  01332813. 

Harbm,  Darwin  Dougherty,  O1305578. 

Hardin,  George  Blaine,  Jr.,  01387706. 

Hanigan.  Thomas  York.  01823442. 

Harris,  Earl  Donovan.  016348£&. 

Harris.  Leon  MUton.  01000677. 

Harris.  Neal  Wesley.  0891447. 

Harris,  Peter  James.  01169560. 

Harris.  Roland.  0571956. 

Harrison.  James  Jacoby,  01316391. 

Hartllne,  John  David.  016S7632. 

Harvey.  William  Thomas.  01040935. 

Hasslnger.  Robert  Wayne,  01688340. 


Hawk.  Bdwln  Lotda,  OlMOMl. 
Hawks,  Wlllard  Weslsy.  01803482. 
Hawley.  George  Btehaaand.  Jr..  03012188. 
Hayes.  Lincoln  Blehaids.  O1041S80. 
Hayes.  Btepben  Hawley.  01601188. 
Haymaker.  Gerald  LeBoy.  O1O41104. 
Haynes.  Chaster  Hardd.  01808640. 
Heam.  WUllam  Monroe.  01810307. 
Hacklinger.  Henry  Donald.  O1062380L 
Helterbran.  David  Joseph.  01000762. 

Henderson.  John  Ray,  0406881. 

Hendrlcson.  Harold  Marls.  O10127T2. 
Henry.  Charles  Onis.  01203060. 
Henry.  John  Frank.  O377004. 
Herrlngton.  Rupert  Couthbert.  O1580000L 
Hessler.  Robert  John.  01392608. 
HetnL  Foet«r  Oieer.  Jr..  01118S87. 
Hoggins.  Bobsrt  Ftanda.  01£8.«617. 
HiU.  Ralph  Edward.  01647061. 
mmic  Sieve  Paul.  01396032. 
Hlnrlchs.  Frank  Anton.  O89007S. 
HIpley,  Fred  Francis.  018S5788. 
Hlrsch,  Edward,  0437866. 
Hlsaka.  Masakatsu.  O1331046. 
Hockaday.  Spencer  Thurston.  04400461 
Hoffman.  Robert  Lee.  01176660. 
Holt.  PatU  Snaley.  02020166. 
Holt.  Robert  Bandy.  01388746. 
Honeman.  Donald  Edwin.  0456140. 
Hooks.  Walter  AUen.  01000881. 
Hopkins.  Paul  Everet.  Ol  894243. 
Hopkinson.  Harry  Lowe.  O10S5388. 
Hopper.  Harold  Wlnthrcp.  O1081009. 
Hosemann.  Joseph  Francis.  Jf..  01048417. 
Hostetter.  Charlee  Alfred.  O1089044. 
Houston.  Frank  Wilmer.  09014007. 
Howard.  Hubert  OarniU.  O1000048. 
Howard.  John  Andrew.  0467838. 
Howard.  Nonnan  nu-low.  Oie85646. 
Hubble.  James  Everett.  08030646. 
Hughes.  Harold  Uoyd.  O1011488. 
Hughes.  Richard  W..  01S16447. 
Htunmel.  AUee  Vorloc.  01836008. 
Hurd.  James  WlUlam.  01008768. 
Hursh,  Donald  Gordon.  Jr.,  OlSOlOOt. 
Hyde.  Thomas  Irvln,  0738314. 
Hyndman.  James  Hugh.  O1707467. 
lUston.  WUllam  George.  04624I2. 
Ireland.  Robert  Abner.  Jr..  01651088. 
Irlah.  Ralph  Giles,  01642233. 
Israelson,  John  Arthur.  01108127. 
Jachens.  Richard  Charles,  01638094. 
Jacks.  John  Lyles.  Jr..  01688066. 
Jackson,  Charles  Austin.  O8049J3. 
Jackson.  Henry  Taylor,  01341343. 
Jacobs.  Bruce  Melbum,  0165431S. 
Jacobson.  Arthur  John,  O1318044. 
Jameson.  Malcolm  MaeOregor,  O40018X 
Jardon.  Eldo  Beard.  01338241. 
Jennings.  Dan  Duvol.  Jr..  01383077. 
JeweU.  Jack  Frederick.  01283069. 
Jobst.  John  WUUam.  01314786. 
Johnson.  James  William.  0962678. 
Johnson.  Richard  Stephen.  O1646700. 
Jones.  CecU  Reginald.  01336223. 
Jones,  Harold  Irvln,  O1297204. 
Jones.  Harry  Lane.  03038883. 
Jones.  Homer  Hardaway,  O461036. 
Jones,  Hubert  Rex.  01653481. 
Jones.  Murray  OlUen.  O1S10604. 
Jones.  Robert  Doxiglas,  01001817. 
Judd.  Donald  Stowe.  Ol  165747. 
Jung,  Gordtm  Clifford.  01333231. 
Kantz.  Robert  John.  0378469. 
Karr.  Guy  Atchlnson,  Jr.,  OlS  1408. 
Kasdorf .  Walter  WUllam.  O1680748. 
Kauglrl,  Taro,  01019937. 
Kattner,  Stanley  James.  01579866. 
Kay.  Herbert  Jack.  03949S6. 
Kearins.  Patrick  Frank.  03046370. 
Keefer.  Robert  Joseph.  O447300. 
Keet.  Robert  Tyler.  0448790. 
Keith,  Jamee  Edgar.  0468527. 
KeUey.  Peter  B.  01322926. 
Kelaey.  PhiUp  Richard,  01796966. 
Kemp.  Neal  Raymond,  01031733. 
Kennedy,  Maurice  Joseph,  01328044. 
Kennedy,  Richard  Joseph,  Jr..  O1280271. 
Kerker.  Edward  Lawrence.  0435S77. 
Kem.  WUlUm  RusssU,  01000143. 
Kieman,  James  Aloyslus.  01818418. 
Kies.  Robert  Herman,  O1338609. 
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KUbourae,  Clmlw  Alesandor,  O1S078S1. 
Kim.  Toung  Oak.  O1SO0673. 
KimlMdl.  Oeorge  Bdwanl.  (MSessa. 
Klaver,  Oanne*  Arte,  Oia«6Saa. 
Klundt.  Bolaad  Mugtaam,  O00344eo. 

Knepp.  tmter  Johnston,  0404220. 

KnoeUer.  Frank  Obree,  01284718. 

Knox.  Tbomaa  James.  O908392. 

KnudsoB,  Wade  BBtrem.  O75401S. 

Koehl.  Leonard  Henry.  02084880. 

Kramer,  DaTld  Oeear,  0184I17S. 

Krometis,  Angnst  Angek>,  01188908. 

Kulbanelc,  Bernard  Joe,  046S989. 

Ladson.  Robert  Hasb.  O874290. 

LambertTis.  Wlllard  Leslie.  O1290489. 

Lane.  Robert  Wilson.  0889009. 

Lansf  ord.  J»*  Perry,  OIOIOSIO. 

Lasslter.  Georfe  Llnvle,  01062779. 

Laugblln,  Lorenzo  Dow.  Jr..  01949831. 

Lawless.  Raymond  Bernard.  01648208. 

Lawless.  Roger  Edwin  John.  04553I5. 

Lecomte.  Roger  Laurant.  01540842. 

Ledbetter,  William  Russell,  0389559. 

Lennon.  Eugene  Francis.  Jr..  01036602. 

Le  Vant,  William  Spltzer.  0530041. 

Leonard,  Robert  Tbeodore,  O1052860. 

Leonard,  Robert  William,  OI28345L. 

Lesnlak,  Walter  John.  02035347. 

LeweUlng.  Billy  Reed,  01168777. 

Lewey.  Merle  Crelghton,  01641509. 

Lewin,  Edward  Harrison,  01799460. 

Lewis.  Jack  Keaton.  01535934. 

Lind.  Ralph  William.  01015027. 

Llndsey,  CUfton  Shelby.  0377868. 

Link,  Roger  John,  01640676. 

Linn,  William  Erwin.  01169619. 

Linrothe.  Robert  Nelson,  01177067. 

Lipscomb.  John  Robert.  01997272. 

Little,  John  Thomas.  0887923. 

Litton,  Andrew  LaRoe.  01951016. 

Lockhart,  Wilson  Larerne,  01648360. 

Lofland,  William  O..  Jr.,  01587419. 

Logan,  Douglas  Kyle.  01340667. 

Londner.  Bernard,  01944514. 

Long,  WUUam  Fred,  Jr..  0453203. 

Longbotbam.      Ralph      Maynard.      Jr 
01332982. 

Loomla.  Robert  Kalman.  Ol  170836. 

Lopez,  Fernando.  OS43714. 

Lowe.  Laddie  Langf ord.  O1557041. 

Lowry.  Leonard.  01302026. 

Ltilck,  Alton  La  Vem.  01582735. 

Lumla,  Salvatore  Albert,  0404788. 

Lunceford.  Roy  Lorenza,  O2037566. 

Lyle,  Pam  Brown.  01170066. 

Lytic,  Elmer  Edwin.  01167522. 

Mabry.  J.  P..  01172153. 

MacFarland.  James  Clark.  01576321. 

Maclntyre.  Ellsworth  Thomas.  01578799. 
MacKenzie.  Douglas  Alexander.  O13058(». 

MacLean-Kennedy,         Donald         Smith. 
01688812. 
Mader,  Dmilam  Peter.  Ol  168350. 
Madlgan.  William,  01032749. 
Mahr,  Warren  Carney.  Ol 338833. 
Majeske,  Arthur,  Ol  174942. 
Mangones.  Robert  Joseph.  01342093. 
Marcelle,  David  Arthur.  0397220. 
Marin,  Sebastian,  Jr.,  01327556. 
Marks,  Joseph  Ward,  01288921. 
Marksteiner,  John  Anthony,  02037629. 
Marnoch,  Gabriel  Wilson.  Jr..  O5I8508. 
Marshall,  George  Wilson.  01291850. 
Marshall,  Robert  Bruce.  0390594. 
Martin,  Doyne  King,  Ol  645 179.  * 

Martin,  James  Ellis,  01342093. 
Martin,  James  Joseph.  01998114. 
Martin,  James  Mahlon,  01823321. 
Martin,  Paul  Edwin,  01339189. 
Mathews,  Morgan  Howard,  0743360. 
Mattison,  William  Renhart,  0390533. 
Maxa,  Rudolph  Joseph,  01548102. 
Mayer.  Merle  WiUiam.  01338258. 
McAvoy,  Donald  Wayne,  0454201. 
McCaffrey,  Donald  Joseph.  01338259, 

McCandless.  Clarence  Edwin.  01593067. 
McClaln.  Wallls  Eperson,  01010426. 
McClellan,  John  Anthony,  01676351. 
McClimg.  Bonlfttoe  Dotson.  01316769. 
McConnell,  Donald  Horace.  01100673. 
McCoy,  Joseph.  03000186. 
McCue,  RuXus  Glenn,  Jr.,  01328276. 
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McDonoogli,  Charlca  James.  O10647i6. 

McHugh,  Jolia  Jdaeph,  01600646.     ] 

Mclntlre.  Ralph  Walton.  O104310S.  I 

McKenna,  Warren  Bart.  O30348S6.     I 

McKenzle,  James  adward,  Ol283lOt.l 

McKenzie,  Winiam  Edwin,  0131806^. 

McKleman,  John  Thomas,  01639384. 

McLaughlin.  George  Robert,  O404264. 

McLeod.  Glenwood  Paul,  O108I485. 

McMlnn.  Jolm  Henry.  01339901. 

McNeU,  Wmiam  Edgar,  01341810. 

McTague.  Norman  Scott,  O117708S. 

Melton.  Charles  Allen,  0469856. 

Menefee,  Robert  Gould,  Jr..  011696«  . 

Mergler.  Vernon  Tllson,  01288270. 

MerreU,  J.  Sterling.  O453240. 

Meyer,  Warren  Jay.  02037492. 

Midgett.  Garland  Hugh,  01332398. 

Miles,  James  Stewart,  0442892. 

Miliar,  Donald  Bruce.  01046203. 

Miller,  Donald  Edward.  01846038. 

Miller.  Francis  Donald,  0538342. 

MUler,  Frederic  George,  01822169. 

Miller,  John  Erven,  01288C93. 

Miller,  WUiiam  Bert.  01018307, 

Miller,  William  Robert,  0887374. 

Mills.  Edgar  Frank,  01015941. 

Mishtowt,  Basil  lUarlon.  01284553. 

Mitchell,  Erwln  McLeod.  0803732. 

Mitchell.  Wyatt  James.  0956058. 

Mittenzwel.  Francis  Xavler,  010048^2. 

Mlze,  James  Clifford.  Ol  176437. 

Mock.  Alfred  James.  0410520. 

Monroe,  Howard  Eugene.  02206103. 

Moon,  Robert  Stanley,  01283464. 

Moore,  Charles  Elmer,  01329272, 

Moore,  Clarence  A.,  01014846. 

Moore.  Ernest  Lloyd,  01693068. 

Moore.  Harold  Lane.  01340794. 

Moore.  Robert  Kenneth,  01181700. 

Moranda,  George  Edward.  0454886. 

Morefield.  William  John.  Ol  280655. 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont.  01577593. 

Morgan,  John  William,  01i65918. 

Morris,  James  Kenry.  0401525. 

Morris.  Robert  Charnelle,  0498281. 

Morrow,  Thomas  Otto,  Ol  172436. 

Mosgrove.  George  Gordon,  01039809. 

Mosser,  Richard  Bucks,  01649558. 

Mumford,  Elmer  Stitt,  0423485. 

Munson,  Orrille  Oscar,  Ol  101594. 

Munt.  Francis  Randolph,  Ol 588765. 

Murphy,  James  Malcolm.  01598848. 

Muttonl.  Donald  Sylvester,  O2018785, 

Myers,  Chester  Lavern,  01645859. 

Nash,  Leonard  Charles,  01100264. 

Naughton,  Francis  Edward,  02288940^ 

Neitz.  Ravellan  Henry,  01578920. 

New,  Charles  Joseph.  01032545. 
Nicholson.  Charles  Albert.  0497518. 
Nicholson,  Tom  Mercer,  01639872. 
Nielsen,  Carl  Harvey.  01330847. 
Nletman.  Charles  Frederick,  0131619  . 
Nightingale.  Gardner  Swift,  0104289^  , 
Nishimura.  Bert  Noboru,  0398791. 
Noll,  John  Valentine.  Jr..  01045866. 
Nolph,  William  Harold.  01057836. 
Nottage.  Paul  Edward.  0494665. 
Novy.  James  Frederick.  0888950. 
Oakes.  Edward  Everett,  Jr.,  01281348. 
O'Brien,  John  Ashley,  01001868. 
Odom,  Alton  Chafln,  01321726. 
O'Donohue,  Thomas  Joseph,  O106131I  . 
Okawachi,  Tbru  Michael,  O1339S04. 
Okazakl.  Saige,  0935285. 
Oliver,  George  Sylvester,  01S13213. 
Olsen,  Raymond  Malcolm,  03055313. 
Olson.  Clifford  Arthiu-.  0887474. 
Olson.  Harry  Harper,  01557509. 
Olszewski.  Walter  John,  O156044S. 
Orchel.  Stanley,  01300699. 
Orlando,  John  Anthony.  01308693. 
Orr,  Lawrence  E.,  Jr.,  0438606. 
Orrlck,  Richard  Roscoe,  03024408. 
Osbum,  Wayne  Edwin,  02020195. 
Oswell.  Gorman  Stanley.  Oil 69278. 
Owen.  Tom  Hubbard.  0555588. 
Padgett,  Jerry  Ervln.  01646479. 
Pagel,  Willis  George,  0441284. 
Pahl.  Gaylord  George.  01821763. 
Pardee.  Robert  Everett.  0 1536371, 
Parker.  Brandon  Lamar,  01334009. 


Parker,  Woodrow  WUaon.  01386^. 

Parks.  Marlon  Wllcoz.  Jr.,  OIK 

Patterson.  Dallas  Melvln. 

Patterson.  David  Thomas.  OI64^ 

Patterson.  John  Allen.  01102411 

Paull.  Joseph  Kelly.  0453881. 

Pearcey.  Harold  Wilson,  0129C  .^. 

Pechacek.  Melvln  Lee.  02001025^ 

Pennington.  William  Tancey, 

Pennino,  John  Langendorf .  04_ 

Peoples.  Robert  Howarth,  05181 

Peterson.  Palmer  Adolph,  OlOll 

Pfelffer.  John  Victor.  01010407. 

Phaneuf .  Philip  Edmond.  044e  _ 

Philips,  David  Everitt,  O1044063| 

Phillips,  Warren  Byron,  0447536i 

PIckell,  George  WUllam.  01297583. 

Pierce.  Walter  Raleigh,  Jr.,  0133t388. 

Pletrzyk,  MltcheU,  01062044.       ' 

Pliant,  Joseph  LewU,  01054753. 

Pinkstone,  Hueston  Longcor  JoMph. 
01548282. 

Pooley.  Nardeth  Wayne,  O20SS4II 1. 

Post,  Harold  Nelson,  01580179. 

Poteat,  WiUiam  Daniel,  0953885 

Potter,  Carleton  Frederick,  0165^308. 

Potter.  Jack  Conrad.  013 12794.  j 

Poulin.  Paxil  Raymond.  01638292. 

Praeger,  Herman  Albert.  Jr..  0414085. 

Prather,  Eugene  Calahan.  O4101i4. 

Prawitz,  Leeland  Robert,  046516i. 

Prewett.  James  Franklin.  O1168€r70. 

Price,  Herbert  Hlckham,  0416997. 

Proudfoot.  Robert  James.  01558821. 

Pye.  WiUiam  Sherwood.  013121I 

Quig,  Clayton  Anthony.  0129182^ 

Quisenberry.  Joe  Fowler.  01587! 

Radcliff .  Joseph  Anthony.  OlS    _ ,  _  _. 

Raleigh,  Edward  Coblentz.  O104(H59. 

Ramsburg.  Charles  Everett,  O1336106. 

Rasula.  George  Arthur.  01323171. 

Rateau,  Munro  Anthony.  015835^. 

Rau.  William  Anton.  OlOl  1048.    I 

Rawllngs,  Richard  Jackson,  Jr.,  6453509. 

Ray.  Charles  Guthrie,  01324661 .  ' 

Redding,  William  Vaughn,  0456d37. 

Reeder.  James  Robert.  01284396.T 

Reese.  Alfred  J..  Jr.,  01341292. 

Reeve,  John  Daniel.  Ol  170984.      ' 

Reldenbaugh.  Charles  Henry.  Olt949e7. 

Reynolds.  Chester  Alexander.  Jr.j0194781L 

Reynolds.  Clifford  Henry.  02035145. 

Reynolds.  Eugene  Franklin,  O194|B601. 

Reynolds,  Harry  Edward.  Jr.,  O10$7684. 

Rice.  Delbert  Edmond.  01535519. 

Rice,  Herman  Richard,  01020242, 

Richey,  Ralph  David.  Jr..  01320480. 
Rlddler,  Garth  Arthur.  Jr.,  04548JU>. 
Riek.  Justus  Robert.  01314190. 
Rlmllnger.  James  Louis.  0130583^. 
Rippey,  George  Ellsworth.  038789I. 

Risen,  Everett  Lee.  01650714.        I 
Robbins,  Phillip  Walter,  0200661^. 
Roberts,  David  Richard.  O130818£ 
Robertson,  James  Clifford.  01584805. 
Robinson.  Gerald  Edward.  01080002. 
Rock.  Warren  Vanderveer.  Oa0487S58. 
Rogers.  Joseph  John.  01036358. « 
-  Rollison,  Howard  Elmer.  0104522^. 
Rood.  Gordon  Dunlop,  04010833^1 
Rosoff.  Martin,  01285119. 
Rowley.  Hobart  Laverne,  0117412^ 
Ruby,  William  Francis,  O2033902.I 
Rudulph.  Loxiis  Frederick,  Jr..  O1^408M. 
Russell,  Lester  Franklyn,  01948216. 
Rutledge,  Walton  Albert,  054963a 
Sadove,  Aaron  Solomon.  O100104C 
Sager,  Perry  Ashby.  01290477.      T 
Samson.  Jack,  01293841.  ' 

Sanders,  Frederick  Jefferson,  01207054. 
Sanders,  William  Oscar,  Jr..  0201(1668. 
Sandsmark,  Albert  Ivan,  0530363. 
Scanlon.    William   Edward.    013^4664. 
Scherberger.  Richard  Jerome,  01617357. 
Schmiedel,  Robert  Alfonse.  O1550M7. 
Schneider.  Richard  Ernst.  066209$. 
Bchofield,  Frank  Curtis.  02020841 . 
Schuknecht.  Lloyd  Charles.  Jr..  0^648145. 
Bchwank.  Bernard  Joseph.  01284006. 
Scott.  Harvey,  01014168.  "'"" 

Serbousek.  George,  03017138. 
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Setaer.  AIl«n  Lae.  03038888. 
Bevdy.  Lawrence  Martin.  O110OSS1. 
Shaper,  WUllam.  01670683. 
Bheppa«i.  Orval  Hubertua.  O1166604. 
Sheriff.  Herman  Willard.  01086732. 
Sherman,  PrMtartek  WllUam.  jr..  O111880T. 
Sherman.  Gerald.  0086006. 
Bhroyer.  James  Lewis.  O3016708. 
Slegel.  Leon  Selwyn.  01860329. 
Slllln.  WUllam  Bwyn.  01010947. 
Slmmet.  Kenneth  Donald.  0404006. 
Sims.  Howard  BuassU.  01647706. 
81ms.  Morton  David.  09000400. 
Sine.  Robert  Boy.  O183S760. 
Singleton.  John  Bdwln.  O1064414. 
Bitler.  Henry  OUvar,  01580838. 
fikalth.  LeBoy  Jamas.  01814668. 
Bkaplk.  Richard  Lee,  01S35678. 
SksUey.  James  Lso.  O40431S. 
Skldmors,  WllUam  Frank,  O308S1S5. 
Skifflngton.  Sdward  Henry.  0441730. 
Bute.  Francis  Taylor.  01306446. 
Sly.  George  Washington.  01177980. 
Small.  Ballard  Burton.  Jr..  OS33C82. 
Smith.  John  Andrew,  8d.  O6S5089. 
Smith.  Joseph  Patrick.  0449246. 
Smith,  Kenneth  Joseph.  0164818S. 
Smith.  Paul  Eugene.  02083037. 
Smith.  Ra]rmond  Howard.  Jr.,  O105868T. 
Smith,  Temple  Christian.  016849S9. 

Smith.  Wilbur  Bell.  01826064. 

Snyder.  Arthur  Frank.  Jr..  01011877. 

Snyder,  Barry  Alan,  0385631. 

Sobel,  Harold.  0456917. 
Sollosi.  John  S..  0410688. 

Sovem.  Charles.  01638663. 

Sowers.  Harold  Norman.  Ol  832828. 

Sparano.  James  WiUiam.  02017470. 

Spires.  George  Henry.  Jr..  O10126S0. 

SpltUer,  Charles  Richard,  01338873. 

Spltzer.  Joseph  Bernard,  01579163. 

Sprague.  Francis  Ort,  01316683. 

Stahelskl.  Anthony  Francis,  Ol  167648. 

Stam,  Cbarles  WiUiam.  01291S35. 

Stankovlch,  Albert  Anton.  01099087. 

Starke.  WiUiam  Stewart.  Jr..  01019060. 

Starr.  John  Bernard.  0447823. 

Stephens.  Travis  Jimmle  Lee,  01688261. 

StUl.  Edgar  Earl,  01171000. 

StUo.  Frank  Guy,  0429788. 

Stofflet.  Lawrence  Merlin.  O10I4887. 

Street.  Harold  Leroy.  Jr..  01643374. 

Strever.  John  Kberly.  Jr.,  01060987. 

SuUivan,  Daniel  Edward.  Jr..  O1056188. 

SuUlvan,  John  Francis.  0430034. 

StOUvan,  John  Francis.  O1S74350. 

Sutherland.       Warren       Freeman.       Jr.. 
Oil  14771. 

Sutton,  Jimmy  Clarence.  03033103. 

Svllar,  Matthew.  01553604. 

Sweeney.      Francis      Sherlock      Patrick. 
02000749. 

Syveraon.  Douglas  Wayne.  Ol  304304. 

Tabor.  Harry  Elsworth.  01638640. 

Tadlch.  Dmitri  Jovo.  01326118. 

TameU.  Benedict  Alexander.  01290839. 

Taylor.  WUllam  Wesley.  01677940. 

Telke.  Frederick  WUliam.  01334648. 

Tencsa.  Anthony  John.  01297274. 

Terry.  Lawrence  Duryea.  0453068. 

Terry.  Walter  Carl,  O16908S0. 

Tessleri.  PhUip  John.  0452573. 

Thomas.  Charles  Martin.  01100475. 

Thomas.  Sldrldge,  01951064. 

Thomas.  Gordon  Franklin.  O987204. 

Thomes.  George  Edward.  01949670. 

Thompson.  Alfred  Francis.  O497304. 

Thompson.  Benjamin  Howard.  O2O260SO. 

Thompson.  John  GrUBth.  01016716. 

Thompson.  John  Raymond.  Ol  171394. 

Thornton.  Samuel  Beaver.  Jr..  0641688. 

Thying.  Lunsford,  01387788. 

Tidier.  Calvin  Leroy.  03029757. 

TiUer.  Norman  Layton.  8r..  0 1339826. 

TUlotson.  John  Adams.  01015919. 
Todd.  Robert  Grant,  01018380. 
Tomms.  Henry  Henlngton.  O3048178. 
Toppln.  Joseph  Douglas.  01S37684. 
Torrencc,  Bryce  Joseph.  01686976. 
Towson.  William  Jbseph.  01306818. 
Trammell.  Howard  Aubrey.  01205787. 
Tribbls,  Harold  Carlston.  Jr..  01043468. 


Tryon.  Itank  Harold,  03017778. 
Tuttle.  Lawrsnoe  Dana.  01796380. 
Uchlma.  Unkei.  O1S80879. 
Uhland.  Bay  Gordon.  0647793. 
nngsrleider.  Alvin  David,  01833788. 
Van  Buaklrk.  Lawrence  Sdward,  Ol  667380. 
Van  Haael,  George  James.  Jr.,  01386080. 
Ver  Hey,  WUliam  Jacob.  01690736. 
Waldman.  Myron,  016S8788. 
Walker.  Marvin  Albert,  01646006. 
Walker,  Robert  George.  01171408. 
Wallace.  James  Lewis,  01664110. 
Walter.  Jesse  Lawton.  01010466. 
Waltz.  Floyd  Randall.  Jr..  O890191. 
Warner,  Jack  Wlnfrsd.  O483004. 
Warrick.  Fred  Allen,  O1S04388. 
Wary,  WiUiam  Daniel.  O1658860. 
Washboume.  Kenneth  Worth,  01848268. 
Watson.  Charles  Leslie.  03017168. 
Watts.  Eugene  Augustus.  OS74840. 
Webb.  Harold  James.  01583819. 
Webster.  Donald  CurtU,  01686793. 
Welble,  Oscar  Joseph.  01320.89. 
Welch,  George  Peters,  0412846. 
Wendt.  Irving  Robert.  01833316. 
Westman,  John  Phillip.  01336070. 
Weston.  John  Moore.  Jr..  01394766. 
Whalen,  Donald  Edward.  0874479. 
Whalen.  Thomas  Francis.  01329773. 
Whisler.  John  Larkln.  02026617. 
Whltaker.  Howard  Kenneth.  018446S4. 
White.  John  Dalrymple.  02017626. 
Whltlock,  Charles  Theodore,  01652825. 
Wietckl.  Donald  William,  02019399. 
WUkln.  John  Marc.  01332454. 
Wilkins.  Robert  Morton,  01823901. 
Willets,  Robert  Taber,  01103468. 

Williams.  Charles  Claude.  051877L. 

Williams.  Jay  Bass.  01298963. 

Williams.  Robert  Harry.  0631621. 

WUaon.  Albert  Fielding,  Jr.,  01 168525. 

Wilson.  Charles  Edward.  02016826. 

Wilson,  Daniel  Schlossberg.  01659279. 

Wilson.  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  O390461. 

Wilson,  Roy  Lee.  01642730. 

Wilson.  WiUiam  Vlckers.  0444603. 

WUtse.  Woodrow  WendeU.  O537540. 

Winder.  WiUiam  Joseph,  0404523. 

Winkler,  Robert,  O128S660. 

Winsted.  Ray  Hamilton,  01018716. 

Wlnstead,  Richard  Skinner,  0164671S. 

Woods.  John  Owen.  010123:8. 

Woodson.  Eugene  Albert.  01487784. 

Worthing.  Leigh  Willson,  0378316. 

Wright.  Lyle  Henry.  01170608. 

Wynne.  Albert  Knowles,  01061280. 

Tount,  James  Francis.  01304303. 

Tunck.  Richard  Theodore.  01338173. 

Zanin.  John  Baptist.  01307610. 

ZeU.  Quentin  Le  Verne.  0404993. 

Zolner.  Charles  Leroy.  01170613. 

Zufelt.  Dick,  01340536. 

Zurek.  Charles  Michael.  01174486. 

To  be  UTtt  UeutenantB 

Ackermann,  WUliam  Anthony,  0228589T. 
Alexander.  Lyle  King,  04044204. 
Amakl.  Satoru.  O4014!:62. 
Apuna.      Samuel      Kamakaipolani,      Jr„ 
01692467. 

Arnold.  Henry  Raebum,  01096171. 
Arnold.  Thomas  Heaton.  01875479. 
BaUey.  Richard  Redfem.  01928580. 
Bain.  John  Ralph.  O1940666. 
Ball.  Charles  Field,  Jr.,  01891888. 
Barksdale.  Clifford  BaUey.  04036438. 
Barnes.  Robert  Stephen.  O1930078. 
Bauer,  Daniel  Henry,  04003336. 
Biiuerband,  Edward  Henry.  Jr.,  01883985. 
Bellis,  William  Barry.  01931453. 
Blanche.  John  Goodman.  3d.  O1880674. 
Blank.  Jay  Paul.  0026216. 
Bllchmann.  Donald  James,  01980611. 
Boster,  PhiUp  Leroy.  04038668. 
Bostian.  Bobsrt  Eugene.  01800808. 
Boyle.  Dean  Gerard.  04002168. 
Boyls.  William  Patrick.  04001688. 
Brannon.  William  Weldon.  Jr.,  01087048. 
Brenton,  James  OdsU,  03104870. 
Brinton.  John  Bobset.  04000764. 
Brocato,  Cyrus  Vinesnt.  03386308. 
Brodeur,  AUrsd  Francois.  04014038. 


BurcheU.  Ttoy  Doyls,  O4094748. 
Burkert.  Alfrsd.  Jr..  0080008. 
Callinan.  WUliam  Francis.  O4090718. 
CampbeU,  Harold  Thomas,  O40U711. 
Cannon.  Archie  Samusl.  Jr..  03808187. 
Challls,  Arthur  James,  01881687. 
Chapman.  Allen  Bay,  01037480. 
ChurchiU.  Ralph  Thomas.  O1870880. 
Clark.  Dallas  Wads,  04011080. 
Coatas,  Fred  Andrew,  O4014708. 
Corey,  John  Douglas,  01085896. 
Cosgrovs.  William  Chartss.  O4028848. 
Cramer.  Bogsns  Osorgs,  04018117. 
Criq;>.  William  Hsadly.  04011000. 
Curtis.  Bobsrt  Unwood.  03108088. 
Daley.  Edmund  Koehlcr,  Jr..  O4088018. 
Davla.  Albert  John.  O40018S8. 
De  Bonier.  Harold  Lso.  Jr..  O1096168. 
Delaney.  Robert  Francis.  04000066. 
Depus.  Bobert  Benn^hlU,  Jr.,  O400061S. 
Dennatii,  Walter  George,  03038870. 
Detwller,  Harvey  Carl,  Jr.,  O4001063. 

Dews.  Bobert  William.  0007648^ 

Dietderich.  Wallace  Baynumd.  03306783. 
Doust,  Arol  Baymood.  04038088. 
Drumm,  Dtmald  Bajrmond,  O4001S0S. 
Duffy,  WUUam  John.  O103400T. 
Duncan,  Jack  Leon,  04030446. 
Duran.  John.  0192748S . 
Dysr.  Gerald  D.,  04016738. 
EUis,  MUu,  04038706. 
Faubion,  James  Lorn,  Jr.,  O4034471. 
FeUows,  Rcbsrt  Lotiis,  04000513. 
FeruUo,  Generoso  James,  O4000S48. 
Flnley,  John  Lovlns.  01030715. 
Foster.  Edward  Harold,  O1018894. 
Foster.  Robert  Walker,  03000400. 
Frechette.  Joseph  PaiU.  0009046. 
Freeman.  William  Curtis.  04034138. 
Fricke.  Charles  Joseph,  03008861. 
Fuerst,  Werner  Francis,  04011133. 
Furlong,  George  Patrick.  04010361. 
Gardner.  William  Sam.  04011708. 
Gausvlk,  Donald  Edward.  01930038. 
Gavin.  David  Charles.  04030888. 
GazUy,  John  Oolllns.  04000048. 
Gebelt.  Henry  Ferdinand  Clark.  04010188. 
George,  Manuel  John,  09004848. 
Gillespie.  Vernon  Walter.  Jr..  O4080688. 
Glenn.  Stewart  William.  04018980. 
Goode.  Ralph  WUey,  Jr..  04002186. 

Goodman.  Frank  Bernard.  03104803. 

Goodman.  Wilbxu-  Garland,  04012338. 

Gorden,  Charles  Frederick.  Jr..  O3080428L 

Greeley.  John  Michael.  04016837. 

Green.  Alford  Wayne.  01880918. 

Grimes.  Donald  Baldwin.  03368911. 

HaUenbeck.  David  Both.  04000860. 

HaUted.  Bobert  Bdward.  04006093. 

Halvorson.  John  Andrew,  03031837. 

Hannaway.  Harold  Charles.  04030000. 

Harrison.   Robert  Charles.   O1937100. 

Hausman,  Conrad  Karl.  OU63763. 

HUl.  Houcton  Chambers,  04034836. 

Hoagland.  David  Ott,  04083604. 

Hoey.  Stanislaus  John.  O4030384. 

Hoey.  Wlliam  Rodney,  01938676. 

Holder,  John  Baker.  01880907. 

Holland.  David  Kenneth,  03308307. 

HoUer.  John  Cbarles.  04010040. 

Ingram.  Harvie  Thomas.  01083811. 

Ivy.  James  Morrow.  4th.  01916383. 

Jarvls.  Ronald  Joseph,  01885933. 

Jones.  CecU  Paul.  04029192. 

Jones,  George  Erwln.  Jr..  O4006808. 

Jones.  John  Ralph,  04006346. 

Kause,  Kaye.  Donald.  04081967. 

KeUy.  William  Jarmleh.  Jr..  O1701171. 

Knight,  Emmett  Floyd.  04018940. 

Knox.  Bobmrt  Rodger.  Jr..  O400718T. 

Kovach.  James  Henry.  03043006. 

KurtB,  John  Jacob,  01878774. 

Lackey,  Marvin  Edwin.  O1940644. 

Ladner.  Thsron  Gaston,  01877780. 

Landau.  Bernard  Mycr,  04016096.      

Landlcammer.  Theodore  Edward.  04007880. 

Leisner,  Herbert  William,  01803140. 

Leslie.  Gsorgs  WUllam,  04030883. 

Leva.  MsU  I.,  04000008. 

LewU,  Thomas  Milton.  O401001B. 

Mangold.  Oiarsnos  Albsrt,  Jr..  01088687. 

Martin.  Osozts  WllUam.  01881847. 
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Uatheney.  Suold  Dean.  O39038S9. 
Maxwell,  WUIlam  Stepben.  O1940398. 
McCoiium,    Bicbard    James    Wbltworth, 

O4019834. 

McDuffee,  Dark!  Perry.  O18TB660. 
Mendenhall.  Thomaa  Deal,  04027397. 
Mlkula,  Josepb  George.  OMSOTSO. 
Miller.  Harry  William,  ad.  01877633. 
Miller,  Thonuw  Arlo.  04013102. 
Biinlx,  Thomas  Broest,  04011607. 
Mlno,  Paul  Lewis.  04033505. 

Mix,  James  Sdward.  04026514. 

MorrUl.  Donald  Prentiss.  01940766. 

Murdoch.  William  Langmulr,  Jr.,  04000631. 

Murphy,  Clyde  Lawrence.  04026868. 

Myers.  Sammy  Don.  02002944. 

Newbold.  Robert  MUler.  04004437. 

Nolan.  John  Redner.  04012021. 

Olsen,  Edmnund  John.  Jr..  04005024. 

Openchowskl.  Kenneth  Prasier  Alexander 
04009716. 

Osbom.  Robert  Bruce.  019931221. 

Ottomeyer.  Donald  James.  01916405. 

Pa«e.  Harold  Ray.  O226S014. 

Page,  Louis  Vincent.  04038727. 

Parchlnskl.  Edward  Stanley.  04037759. 

Pascarella,  Pascal  William.  04019909. 

Pfaller,  Eberbard  WUb&'m.  04010520. 

Pole,  Freddie  Ray,  04026556. 

Porter.  Covington  Baskln.  Jr..  01940028. 

Porter,  Howard  Carlyle,  Jr..  01930831. 

Potter,  noyd  Kagene.  02208944. 

Ralph,  James  Robert.  Jr..  04006679. 

Randels.  Dale  Kenneth,  O1437580. 

RelBllng,  Glenn  IClckle.  Jr.,  04001711. 

Rhoads,  Arthur  Abel.  01878948. 

Ruiz,  Ronald  Robert.  04013669. 

Schouman,  Haaen  C.  Jr..  04010180. 

Schult.  Arthur  Sdmond,  01892751. 

Schultz,  Arthur  Herman.  01933407. 

Scott.  Hugh  Alan.  O40017S3. 

Serlo,  Frank  SImo,  01924927. 

Shaughnessy.  Thomas  James,  04016249. 

Shlnn.  Charlea  Earl.  01887685. 

Slnoff,  Alvan  Chailes,  040071 1& 

Small,  Eugene  Plemlng.  01890291. 

Smith.  Lawrence  Ralph.  01886307. 

Smith,  Richard  Hunter.  01932355. 

Smith.  Robert  Winsor,  01876114. 

Sorbo.  WUllam  Paris.  O2030495. 

Spain,  Hsrold  Dean.  04024934. 

Spegele,  John  August.  04037773. 

Steckbauer.  CurtU  John.  04023861. 

Stedman.  William  Richardson.  04002882. 

Stephens.  Richard  Barber,  04015003. 

Stewart,  Israel  Wagner.  Jr.,  04044409. 

Stewart.  Robert  Roy,  04016737. 
Stoll,  Henry  Rodney,  04088023. 
Sullivan,  \milam  Prands.  O4014684. 
Sveiven,  Desmond  Dean,  02263664. 
Swanger,  Thomas  Nlel.  04009650. 
Sweede,  Jack  Eugene.  01894202. 
Taylor,  James  Richard,  O2004342. 
Thomas,  Jolm  Donald,  04006475. 
Thomason,  David  Arthur,  O2028759. 
Ubrlg,  Richard  Anton,  04003100. 
Valentine,  WlUlam  Lyle,  04032935. 
Vosel,  Donald  Marvin,  04006077. 
Voetsch,  John  Alexander,  8d,  04031850. 
Walker,  Joe  K.,  Jr.,  01894005. 
Wallsten,  Richard  Edmund.  O4027708. 
Wash.  William  Bishop,  04001390. 
Watts,  James  Robert,  O4038424. 
West.  Kenneth  Lee,  01889191. 
Whaley,  Zachary,  04019886. 
Whitehead,  Ruby  Lee,  8d,  04003255. 
Wilde,  Forrest  Bunnell,  04019235. 
WlllUms,  BUUe  Gene,  04006867. 
Williams,  James  Elliott,  0192866S. 
Williamson,  Thomas  Lloyd.  O4038417. 
Wise.  Lynn  Julian.  04013850. 
Wood.  Hector.  04036060. 
Wright.  Klden  Harvey,  04000661. 
Wright,  William  Joseph,  03266299 
Wyatt,  Uoyd  Lee,  04013293. 
Toung,  CUfford  Edward.  O1879320. 
Zeleznlkar.  Louis  Joseph.  04018690. 
Zwlcker,  Italph  Lathrop,  O1926003. 

To  be  aeeond  Ueutenant* 
Adslt,  Charles  Carroll,  04046729. 
Adslt.  John  MUey.  04057763. 


Allanach,  Jack  Walt»r.  04050619. 
Allen,  Wayne  Cecil.  O40295S3. 
Allison,  Robert  Hyer,  O406623«. 
Anderson,  David  Rob«t.  O402830I, 
Armstrong.  Hart  Reed.  O406148S. 
Arnold.  Thomas  William.  O40292M, 
Auth.  Donald  Leo.  04004306. 
Baker,  Richard  Eugene,  O4004886. 
Bauer,  Philip  Otis,  04032474. 
Bean,  Robert  Harold.  04030485. 
Beckhoff,  Otto  Frederick,  O404660S. 
Bedsaul,  Clare  Donovan,  O4O1O480. 
Beers,  Thomas  Whitney.  O4031034. 
Bennett.  Donald  Oilman,  O4031191, 
Berg,  Robert  John.  04076655. 
Berlioz.  Francis  Christy.  O4064774. 
Blank.  James  Nicholas.  04068916. 
Boyd,  WlUlam  Albert,  Jr.,  04062819. 
Bradshaw,  John  Edward,  04071225. 
Brassert,  Charles  Alexander.  Jr.,  04474239. 
Bray.  Lynn  Bumell.  04025570. 
Brlckman,  Robert  Lee,  O2028549„ 
Brown,  Edward  Merwin,  04037788. 
Brown,  George  Albert,  04030537. 
Brxmer,  Robert  Jewell.  04061530. 
Bruno,  Vito  Joseph.  04037039. 
Bryant.  Lloyd  Dean.  04057183. 
Carey,  Calvin  Carleton,  04059260. 
Gate,  GeOTge  Melton,  04071525. 
Chamberlin.  Michael  Alovslus,  0405^063. 
Clark,  Gary  Lee.  04049050. 
Cockrell,  William  Fred,  Jr..  0406303^ 
Coe,  David  Hubbard,  04020015. 
Collins.  Marion  Herbert,  04042974. 
Collins.  Patrick  Warren,  04040894. 
Colllson.  John  MacLean,  04048405. 
Cook.  John  Heber,  04047863. 
Cook,   Thomas  Joseph,  04010403. 
Correll,  John  Ell,  04018028. 
Counihan,  Jeremiah  Michael,  04046^. 
Cox,  William  Edward,  04046407. 
Cramblet,  Thomas  Ralph,  04043458. 
Crosby,  Glen  wood  Leli?hton,  0187472  L 
Crum,  Luther  O.,  Jr.,  04025634. 
Davis,  Thomas  Grlffln,  04042965. 
Dean,  Leon  Clarence,  Jr.,  04028992. 
Dedrlck,  Warren  Frederick,  04047338 
Deetjen,  Roy  Frederick.  O4'^«0691. 
Del  Camp,  Adrian  LeRoy.  04074257. 
Delaney,  Donald  Grant,  02028485. 
Di  Cenzo,  Edward  Francis,  01931740. 
Dlsbrow,  David  Carlyle,  04040847. 
Dixon,  Malcolm  Ray,  Ol  936839. 
Dolron.  Nicholas  H..  04052676. 
Donohue,  John  Edward,  04010492. 

Downey,  Robert  Haarer,  Jr.,  022759T  , 
Duffle,  Richard  Rankin,  04071663. 
Duncan,  Devrttt  David,  04071630. 
Edmiston,  Charles  H.,  J^.,  04044807. 
Edwards,  Emmet  Dee,  Jr.,  01935229. 
Estabrook,    Robert    Taylor,    04010818 
Evans,  Walter  Clifford,  04070162.         ' 
Eysaman,  Kenneth  John.  O4052198. 
Pallon,  Peter  Edgerton.  04035363. 
Pern,  James  Richard.  04050070. 
Flanagan,  Carl  Pultz,  Jr.,  O4069158. 
Frye,  Ray  Edwin,  Jr..  04059282. 
Gannon,  Martin  Anthony,  040361 19. 
Gibbons,  Gerald  George,  04040918. 
Gilbert,  George  Washington,  0404254$. 
Golde,  Walter  Harold,  Jr.,  O4042922.    "* 
Goodyear,  Clyde  Edward.  O4035621. 
Gorman,  Jay  Richard.  O4057715. 
Gotte,  Jack  Edward.  O4041176. 
Oramly.  Pyne  Arthur,  Jr.,  O4025588. 
Green,  George  Oran.  Jr.,  04017786. 
Griffith,  Gerald  Sousley,  04044636.  ^ 
Rail.  Norman  Monroe,  Jr.,  04017659. 
Hancock,  Don  Predrlc,  04043738. 
Hangren,  Richard  Francis,  04080564k 
Hanks,  WlUls  Clark.  04028167. 
Hamlsb,  Albert  GulUord.  Jr..  0406142  I. 
Hatcher,  Walter  Lee,  04041186. 
Haupert,  Cecil  Alvln.  04026176. 
Hayes,  Franklin  Dsnnls.  O4061196. 
Healy,  Robert  William.  04051836. 
Herb.  Charles  Donald.  04032929. 
Hiz,  Preston  Duane.  04048299. 
Hoffman.  Robert  Leonard.  O404125S. 
Holub,  Donald  James.  04032569. 
Howard.  Roger  Earl,  04015909. 
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Howe,  Robert  Onmier,  04041 

Hugglns.  Uward  Bernard. 

Hurley,  WUllam  Patrick. 

Husted.  nrank  Richard.  O40&3li 

Hyde,  Jerry  Leon.  O4042518. 

Janet.  Stanley  Andrew,  O4030360. 

Jenks,  George  Von,  04047663.    i 

Jessen,  Jon  Robert,  04076398. 

Jeter,  Munf  ord  Scott.  040764141 

Johnson.  James  Harold,  Jr.,  O4<H680aw 

Johnson,  Jesse  Gene,  O4059131. 

Johnson,  WUllam  Earle.  3d.  04058780. 

Joiner,  Carey  Preston.  Jr..  O40?5668. 

Jones,  Samuel  Hugh,  Jr.,  O404442B. 

Keener,  Eugene  PrankUn.  O401Q6iJb. 

Kelly,  Alan  Carlyle,  04033599. 

Knoll,  Bruce  Frederick,  04056941. 

KuykendaU.  George  Boles.  Jr..  f)407160a. 

Lamb,  Donald  Stuart.  04021070; 

Lamey.  Robert  Eugene,  04034750. 

Lathrop,  Lloyd  William,  O4017567. 

Laudati,  Roger  Carmen.  01889746. 

Lawson.  Lawrence  Levem.  O402$6iM. 

Leger,  Jean  Constant.  O40 10507, 

Lms-Morstadt.  Juan  Joaquin,  <t>40107a9. 

Little,  Warren  Masters,  O4074514. 

Lodewlck.  Richard  Ballard,  O40$662A. 

Lorix,  Richard  Edward,  04031406. 

Ludolph,  Anthony  Augustine.  Jf ..  04035065 

MacDonald,  Donald  LoomU,  O4065321. 

MacDonald.  Frank  Herbert,  O40|6647. 

Major.  Dorrance  Davenport,  O4J010900. 

Marhef&ky.  Loxils  Anthony.  04038964. 

Mark.  James  Caylor,  04036273. 

Marshall,  Charles  McLean.  O404f81T. 

Marshall,  Richard  Hugh,  04062971. 

Martin.  Richard  Carrier,  0403611^.' 

Maupln,  Joe  Scott,  04010733  . 

Maynard,  Eugene  Earl,  04040209^ 

Melsel,  Karl  H.,  Jr.,  04010860.     I 

Mial,  Robert  Paul.  04010704.       I 

I>:oorbcad.  Lisle  WUllam.  04035641. 

Morse.  James  Whltcomb.  O4035764. 

Muck.  QUbcrt  Paul.  04028108. 

Mungovan.  Robert  Walter.  O400#03e. 
.    Murphy.  Thomas  Joseph.  O4036d90. 

Mushroe,  Earl  Edward.  040663011 
Nack.  John  Martin.  04051878.      f 
Nolan,  William  James.  Jr.,  O404B781. 
Norris,  James  Byron,  04065979. 
O'Bryan.  William  Patrick.  O405G163. 
O  NeU,  Joseph  Robert.  Jr.,  O4045400. 
Oyler,  Leo  Edwin,  Jr..  04017681. 
Pearlman.  James  Thomas,  O4059488. 
Perry,  John  Fincher.  04043735. 
Pierce.  Fred  Washb\im,  Jr.,  O4040787 
Plsanem,  Ralph  Anthony,  O4004B43. 
Polashock,  Michael  Stephen.  04074431 
Powel.  Ben  F..  Jr..  O4044I96.      I 
Power,  John  AUen,  04044801. 
Prunlski,  Stephen  Andrew,  Jr.,  03031488 
Rains,  Robert  Paul,  01925552. 
RandaU,  Donald  Autrey,  040443^. 
Rlgrish,  Ernest  Earl,  O403657S     ]  * 
Rlsteter.  Vincent  Andrew.  OiOXnaa. 
Robb,  Marlon  Glenn,  04035733. 
Robinson,  James  HiU,  Jr.,  04051^58 
Rosend&hl.  Richard  Charles.  03^69780. 
Ross.  Donald  Howard,  04058763  I 
Ruffle,  Ronald  Harrison,  04037410 
Savard,  Ronald  Simpson,  04045085. 
Savuklnas,  John  Bernard,  O4059$60. 
Schnabel.  Robert  Harold.  O403g9M 
Schwoppe,  Edwin  Gust,  Jr.,  040611147. 
Secord.  John  Willis.  04036145 
Bedar,  David  Richard,  04040398. 
Seguln.  Raymond  Joseph,  O4037I37. 
Shows,  Newton  Wesley,  Jr..  O404|M8. 
omith.  Glenn  Norman.  O4033604J 
Smith,  Inland  De,  Jr.,  O4034808  J 
smith,  Robert  Frazler,  04010639. 1 
Smith,  Thomas  Arthur,  0403084^ 
Bpllman,  Charles  Christopher,  O4063838. 
Stevens,  Charles  Thomas,  O40878B9. 
Stevenson,  Harry  Knopf,  040347^. 
StrickUn.  Roger  Brown.  Jr..  O4OiSS09O. 
SwaUow,  Joseph  Patrick,  040568^ 
Taylor,  Joseph  John.  Jr.,  040314318. 
Thomas,  BUly  Jack.  01941341.      \ 
Thomas,  Daniel  Harrison,  Jr.,  04(144347. 
Tlndall,  Asa  Warner.  Jr,  O404282B. 
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Tucker,  Ueweilyn  Bryant,  Jr..  O4010713. 
Tyler,  Charles  Sumner,  04053765. 
Verdin,  Jlmmle  WaUaoe,  04083678. 
Wall,  Harold  Robert,  O4035484. 
Wall.  Kary  DarreU,  04034804. 
Walsh,  Oordon  Powers,  O401071S. 
White,  Henry  Leslie,  04060617. 
White,  WUllam  Thomas,  Jr.,  O4063118. 
WhlUng,  Jon  K.,  O405053S. 
Wickware.  Argle  Wesley,  O3038S58. 
Wlllcox,  Lester  Andrew,  04048440. 
Williamson,  Robert  Unn,  04041180. 
Wilson,  Richard  Albert,  04035351. 
Winnickl.  PhiUp  Walter,  O4066606. 
~    Witt.  Harry  Gene,  04058817. 
Win.  Malcolm  David.  0326868S. 
Works,  Bobby,  04036313. 
Wyatt,  David  Lee.  04010441. 
Zimmerman.  Fred  Russell,  04029618. 

The  toUowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3294,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  497.  84th  Congress:  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3291,  as  « mended 
by  Public  Law  85-155.  85th  Congress. 

To  be  majort 

Fltepatrlck.  Jack  C.  MC,  063832. 
Boxue.  Royce  B..  MC.  0391211. 

To  be  eaptaina 
Brookover,  KUa  L..  ANC,  N729025. 
McConncIl,  Amy  L..  ANC,  N792222 

To  he  first  lieutenant 
Harrison,  Richard  E..  MC,  O5407610. 

The  foUowlng-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  737.  84th  Oongress: 

Blumenfeld.  Stan.  04086218. 

Bratcher.  Dewey  P..  Jr.,  O6302761. 

CampbeU,  James  P.,  Jr. 

Hamilton,  David  L.,  05202698. 

Kosmowskl,  Jerome  A. 

Kvederas.  Robert  A..  04085310. 

Langan.  Eugene  W. 

Lowe.  John  C. 

Morgan,  darold  F. 

Pomplan,  Richard  O. 

Roessner,  Norbert  J. 

Rogan.  Robert  B. 

Sanford,  Brian  W. 

Whitehead,  Richard  K.,  Jr..  05802358. 

The  following-named  offlcer  for  api>oint- 
ment  as  professor  of  electrical  engineering. 
United  States  MUltary  Academy,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4333: 

CuUer.  BUiott  C  Jr.,  024649. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Exeeutlve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  28  (legislative  day 
of  January  27).  1958: 

NsnOMAL  MSKATIOM  BOAIO 

Leverett  Edwards,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  February  1,  1961. 

Public  HasLTH  SsBviCB 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
■etlon  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  subject  to  quallflcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

For  appointment: 

To  be  unior  ntrgeon 
George  Brecher 

To  be  tenior  aanitary  engineer 
]>wls  A.  Toung 

To  be  eeientiat 
Robert  R.  Omsta 
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TO  be  msslatant  adentUt 

Olsrsnoe  J.  Welnmann 

To  be  nurse  officer 

JesslB  M.  Scott 

For  permanent  promotion : 

To  be  €is»Utent  sanitary  engineer 

Morton  D.  Blnkoir 

For  confirmation  of  recess  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeone 

Bohdan  G.  Glel  WUllam  F.  Mayes 

To  be  surgeons 

Daniel  M.  Bloch  Thayer  M.  Mackenzie 

Maurice  F.  Herring,  Jr.  Alfred  S.  Nelson 

To  be  senior  as»i*tant  surgeons 

Gordon  AUen  Mark  H.  Lane 

Clement  P.  Cotter  WUllam  C.  Mohler 

John  L.  Oetz.  Jr.  Joseph  J.  Noya 

Uoyd  Outh  Jacob  Robblns 

Martin  D.  Hlcklln  William  L.  Walter 

WUllam  M.  Jackson  Harry  W.  WeUer 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 
John  R.  S.  Remsberg 

'  To  be  dental  surgeon 
John  M.  Frankel 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
F.  D.  Morse,  Jr. 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Thamam  H.  Seltser 

To  be  scientist 
Geoirge  B.  Jay,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 

Mark  H.  Bamett 
Wesley  R.  Oladhart,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Le  Sage 

To  be  sanitarian 
Donald  R.  Johnson. 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
LucUe  O.  Buderer 
Harriett  Hlcok 
Virginia  D.  Hlnes 

To  be  senior  dietitian, 

Janet  B.  Stroupe 

For  oonflrmatlon  of  recess  permanent  pro- 
motion : 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Christopher  E.  Kennemer 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinarian 
Paul  Amstein 


Grant  that  here  In  this  ooundl  cham- 
ber the  Members  of  the  Congress  may 
be  inspired  with  a  vision  of  that  glorious 
time  when  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords  shall  reign  supremely  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  all  manMnd. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  the  gkMry 
and  the  praise.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proeeedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  6:  33:  Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness. 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  earnestly 
and  humbly,  we  are  beseeching  Thee 
that  the  hours  of  this  day  may  be  filled 
with  Joyous  and  helpful  service. 

Thou  hast  made  known  unto  us  Thy 
great  and  beneficent  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing upon  the  earth  a  kingdom  whose 
foundation  stones  are  the  virtues  and 
principles  of  righteousness  and  Justice, 
of  love  and  friendship,  of  peace  and 
goodwill. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  dost  graciously 
condescend  to  use  our  poor  human  ef- 
forts and  energies  in  building  that 
kingdom  and  in  breaking  down  the  di- 
viding walls  between  the  nations. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  Ik  5938.  An  act  to  amend  section  B12 
(e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oC 
1939  with  respect  to  certain  decedents  who 
were  adjudged  Incompetent  before  April  2. 
1948: 

H.  R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend  section  223  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  1'-  will  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  In  1964  to  which  tb* 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  applies; 

H.  R.  8865.  An  act  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  certain  collected  taxes;  and 

H.  R.  9035.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  of  stock  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
restricted  stock  options  after  the  death  at 
the  employee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.  R.  8216.  An  act  to  ammd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  unjust  en- 
richment by  precluding  refunds  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  taxes  to  persons  who  have  not 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

6.2990.  An  act  to  provide  for  small-bnsl- 
ness  disaster  loans  in  areas  atfected  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Cartson 
members  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for 
in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States  Got- 
emment,"  for  the  disposition  of  execu- 
tive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  num- 
bered 58-27. 


TAXING    INCOME    OF    LIFE-INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  reported  the  following  prlvl- 
ledged  resolution  (H.  Res.  456,  Rept. 
1299)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bm  (H.  R.  10021) 
to  provide  that  the  1955  formnla  for  taxing 
income  of  life-insurance  oompcmles  shall  also 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  In  1967. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
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to  the  Mil  and  oontlnu«  not  to  exceed  a 
houn.  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem« 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  6-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prerlotis  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
reconunlt. 


QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEaE 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  rise? 

Ur.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  claims 
the  privilege. 

Blr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  on  page  A628  of  the  daily  Con- 
attMssiovAL  RscoMo  of  January  27.  1958, 
the  following  appears: 

SBPBBSBMTATnrx  Canhok  Skts  Up  a  Padltt 

FOVNSATIOM 

Bepreeentative  Clabcncx  Cannon,  Demo- 
crat, Missoxul.  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  set  up  the 
foundation  In  1950. 

The  Revenue  Ssrvlce  held  that  the  foun- 
dation's charter  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  tax  exemption.  8o  it  disallowed 
Cannon's  deductions  of  his  gifts  and  upped 
his  tax  assessment. 

But  the  Uttle  bill  to  exempt  Cannon's 
foundation  from  the  tax  laws  sailed  through 
Congress  in  Just  4  days.  And  it  might  have 
escaped  notice  had  not  T.  Coleman  Andrews, 
then  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  been 
angry  at  Canhon  for  his  refusal  to  give  the 
Revenue  Service  more  money  to  enforce  the 
tax  laws. 

Mr.  Andrews  mentioned  the  bill  in  a  maga- 
Bine  article.  He  wrote:  "It  came  as  near  to 
making  suckers  out  of  all  the  rest  of  us  as 
any  piece  of  tax  legislation  Congress  ever 
enacted." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  feels  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  charges  and 
allusions  made  in  the  article  just  read 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  are  a 
reflection  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  may  claim  the  right  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will  be 
observed,  no  charge  is  made  that  any- 
thing unlawful  or  unethical  has  been 
done  in  this  connection.  But  the  impli- 
cation Is  that  there  was  something  ques- 
tionable about  it  and  Mr.  Andrews  is 
quoted  as  saying  "it  came  as  near  to 
making  suckers  out  of  all  the  rest  of  us 
as  any  piece  of  tax  legislation  Congress 
ever  enacted." 

The  newspaper  from  which  the  article 
Is  copied  says  "The  Cannon  FoundaUon 
bill  did  no  great  harm." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  foundation 
has  done  no  harm  at  all  and  its  only 
crime  has  been  to  provide  for  annual 
scholarships  of  $500  to  enable  high 
school  graduates — ^who  otherwise  would 

have  to  quit  school  and  get  a  job to 

continue  their  education  by  attending 
some  standard  collie  or  university. 

Scholarships  from  the  foimdation'are 
limited  to  college  freshmen.  Every  col- 
lege has  s<iholarships,  fellowships,  stu- 


i 
dent  funds,  and  local  employments  from 
which  any  worthwhile  student  cim  be  fi- 
nanced for  the  last  3  years  of  hi^  college 
course.  But  none  of  these  arejopen  to 
freshmen.  A  boy  or  a  girl  musl  be  able 
to  finance  the  first  year  In  college  and 
demonstrate  their  ability  ai£  their 
worth  before  these  facilities  aiie  avail- 
able, j 

The  purpose  of  this  foundation  is  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  hlg^  school 
and  the  sophomore  year  and  if  the  stu- 
dent has  the  capacity  and  has  demon- 
strated his  sincerity  in  his  freshman  year, 
the  road  to  a  college  education  and  a 
life  of  greater  service  to  the  Ifttlon  is 
open  to  him.  [ 

In  1949  when  the  idea  of  establishing 
such  a  foundation  was  first  entertained 
I  took  for  granted  it  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  filling  out  forms  with  the  proper 
Federal  authorities.  With  that  [in  view 
I  went  down  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  see  Secretary  John  Snyder,  at 
that  time  Secretary  of  the  Tt-easury. 
Secretary  Snyder  called  in  somi  of  his 
assistants  who  said  they  had  no,  knowl- 
edge of  the  establishment  of  fouiidations 
of  any  kind  and  advised  me  to  fpply  to 
State  officials  In  Missouri.  T 

On  my  return  home  I  called  on  Secre- 
tary Toberman,  secretary  of  state,  at 
Jefferson  City  and  he  told  me  ithat  so 
far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  recjognlzed 
routine  for  establishing  such  a  trust 
As  a  result  of  my  importunities  the  leg- 
islature of  Missouri  has  since  enacted 
a  law  covering  the  entire  proced^e. 

Thereupon  I  visited  Dr.  MtCleary, 
dean  of  the  school  of  law  at  tl^e  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  who  said  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  forms  for  !the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  foundation  but 
cited  decisions  from  the  coturt  reborts  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio, 
holding  that  any  instrument  pun;>orting 
to  donate  funds  as  a  public  benefaction 
would  be  liberally  construed. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  ahd  with 
no  precedents  of  any  kind,  I  Arew  up 
the  charter  and  in  the  hurry  (f  more 
pressing  matters,  laid  it  a«ide  ui  til  No- 
vember 17,  1950,  when,  without  further 
study  or  consideration.  I  called  in  the 
trustees  and  made  the  first  payo  lent  on 
the  endowment.  j 

As  the  whole  subject  had  been  exhaus- 
tively investigated  and  the  instalment 
written  a  year  earlier  I  neglecteq  to  give 
it  any  further  attention  and  completely 
overlooked  the  amendment  to  th^  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  in  the  act  of  Saptem- 
ber  25,  1950,  which  in  the  meantifce  had 
been  enacted  just  a  couple  of  months 
before,  providing  specific  languiige  for 
the  purpose,  "religious,  charitable  scien- 
tific, literary,  and  education^  pur- 
poses." I 

This  was  In  1950.  Late  in  ^ptem- 
ber  1955,  5  years  later,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  notified  me  tfcat  the 
Instrument  failed  to  comply  with  tSie  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes. 

Coming  at  this  late  date  the  eSfect  was 
to  destroy  the  foimdation. 

I  considted  with  the  head  of  tl  le  legal 
advisory  staff  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment who  drew  up  the  bill  whl:h  was 
enacted  as  follows:  ^ 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Cannon  ^un- 
daUon  which  was  created  on  November  17, 
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I960,  by  a  trust  instrument  executed  by  Clar- 
ence  Cannon  and  Ida  W.  Canno|i,  of  KUberry, 
Mo.,  the  principal  office  of  which  is  at  K»i 
berry.  Mo.,  and  the  managemsfit  and  prop- 
erty of  which  Is  vested  in  aitd  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  boa|d  of  trustees 
consisting  of  the  mayor  of  sHid  city,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  others,  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  which  ccoislat  of  ttve 
churches  situated  In  said  city,  and  other 
beneficiaries.  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  an  or- 
ganic tion  (a)  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 101  (6)  of  the  Internal  Hevenue  Code 
of  1939  and  section  601  (c)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964,  and  (b)  to 
which  section  3813  (a)  of  the  1939  code  and 
section  603  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  inapplicable.      • 

Sxc.  a.  Contributions  to  the  CM^non  Foun- 
dation, referred  to  in  section  1.  shall  be 
considered  charitable  contributions  for  pur- 
poses of  section  23  (o)  and  (q)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1939  antl  section  170 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Skc.  3.  Sections  1  and  2  shall  be  effective 
for  the  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1949,  and  prior  to  Janiuur  l. 
1958.  ^  ' 

Approved  August  12,  1955. 

The  bill  was  twice  before!  the  Rouse 
and  was  amended  in  the  ^nate  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Bjoth  Houses 
had  opportunity  to  stop  or  f  u^iier  modi- 
fy it  had  it  been  objectionable  in  any 
way. 

It  is  a  perpetual,  irrevocable,  chari- 
table, educational  trust  and  no  one  has 
received  a  penny  from  it,  or  can  receive 
a  penny  from  it,  even  for  personal  serv- 
ices, except  high-school  graiduates  un- 
able to  finance  a  college  cousse. 

The  essential  provisions  of  (the  charter 
are  as  follows:  > 

Know  aU  men  by  these  preetats  that  we 
hereby  create  and  establish  a^  permanent, 
perpetual,  irrevocable  trust  to  be  Icnown  as 
the  Cannon  Foundation  and  ezdow  it  with 
the  sum  of  $1,000  with  the  intention  of  add- 
ing to  that  stun  in  the  future;  the  income 
from  which  said  sum  and  from  dll  accretions 
thereto  to  be  employed  in  ou»  native  city 
of  Elsberry  and  vicinity  for  certAln  religious, 
charitable,  scientific,  literary,  and  educa- 
tional purposes  hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  management  and  property  of  the  said 
foundation  shall  be  vested  in  and  shaU  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board 
of  trustees  consisting  of  the  n|ayor  of  the 
city,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  edi- 
tor of  any  Elsberry  newspaper  published 
continuously  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
the  worshipful  master  of  New 'Hope  Lodge 
No.  199.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  noble  grand  of 
Elsberry  Lodge,  No.  382, 1.  O.  O.  p.,  the  presi- 
dent of  AI  Chapter  of  P.  E.  O..  ^he  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytetlan  Chiu-ch. 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the 
pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  CathbUc  Chxirch. 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and 
the  members  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Lincoln  County,  aU 
of  Elsberry,  Mo.,  of  whom  the  elieet  in  years 
of  age  shall  serve  as  president  0f  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  foundation,  the  next 
eldest  as  vice  president  and  the  preeldent 
of  AI  Chapter  of  P.  E.  O.,  ex  amiio.  as  secre- 
tary. The  said  officials  shall  sefve  aa  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  'the  founda- 
tion during  their  official  terms  as  current, 
inaugurated,  and  acting  officers  of  their  re- 
spective organizations  as  above<  designated. 
At  the  expiration  of  such  term  of  office  the 
Incumbency  of  such  member  op  the  board 
of  the  foundation  shall  automatically  and 
simultaneously  terminate  and  the  dtdy 
elected  or  appointed,  and  qualified,  succes- 
sor of  such  member  to  the  poeition  above 
designated  shall  simultaneoiisly  and  auto- 
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matioally  succeed  to  auch  membership  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation,  inctmi- 
beney  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
foundation  to  be  coincident  with  their  serv- 
ice in  their  aald  oOlcial  capacity  and  sot 
otherwise. 

In  the  event  of  the  diaeontlnuance  of 
any  of  the  above  designated  oonstituent  or- 
ganizations, through  extinction,  merger. 
Inactivity,  or  otherwise,  representation  of 
such  organization  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  foundation  shall  cease  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  board  shall  be  correspond- 
ingly reduced.  Such  vacancy  may  be  filled 
by  the  election  of  a  similar  and  kindred 
organization  to  membership  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  foundation  by  secret  ballot 
but  such  vote  shall  not  be  taken  in  the 
absence  of  any  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  such  election  shall  not  be  held 
In  the  absence  of  a  vacancy. 

A  three-fourths  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation 
ahall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  and  the  decisions  and  acts 
of  a  quonma  of  the  tmstees  of  the  founda- 
tion shall  be  and  constitute  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  authorities,  trust  powers  and  discre- 
tions hereby  conferred  on  said  trustees,  and 
while  proxies  shall  not  be  recognized,  the 
decisions  and  acts  of  a  quorum  of  said 
board  of  trustees  shaU  constitute  and  be 
talcen  as  the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  entire 
board  of  trustees. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  foundation,  which  shall 
bave  inunediate  charge  of  all  fiscal  trans- 
actions of  the  foundation,  subject  to  the 
approval  and  ratification  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  which  shall  make  a  stated  re- 
port of  the  financial  condition  of  the  foun- 
dation to  the  board  of  trustees  annually, 
or  at  any  other  time  requested  on  petition 
signed  by  25  citizens  of  the  city  of  EUberry, 
Mo.,  shall  consist  of  the  members  and  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Lincoln  County,  a  banking  corporation 
with  offices  at  Elsberry.  Mo.,  of  whom  the 
president  of  the  bank  and  the  secretary  of 
the  bank  board  shall  serve  as  chairman  and 
secretary  respectively. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  foundation  shall  eerve  without  re- 
muneration, expense  allowance  or  other 
compensation  or  emolument  and.  with  the 
exception  of  the  treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurer,  no  trustee  shall  be  required  to 
give  bond  or  other  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  or  her  duties. 

No  salary,  fee  or  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  anyone  associated  with  the  founda- 
tion or  anyone  else  for  any  service,  execu- 
tive, clerical,  or  advisory,  and  if  such  serv- 
ice cannot  be  provided  without  expense  to 
the  foundation,  such  service  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  thanks  of  all  those  inter- 
ested is  extended  In  appreciation  of  such 
public  spirited  service  as  may  bt  rendered 
the  foundation  throughout  its  existence. 

We  hereby  give  to  the  said  board  of  trus- 
tees full  power  and  authority  to  manage, 
control,  protect,  seU,  invest,  reinvest  and 
keep  invested  all  monies,  securities  and 
other  property  it  shall  at  any  time  receive 
under  this  trust,  but  such  power  shall  be 
restricted  at  all  times  to  such  investments 
as  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  for  the  Investment  of  tnist  fluids 
with  the  further  restriction  that  the  amount 
of  the  retxuns  on  an  investment  shall  be 
subject  and  subordinate  to  the  security  of 
the  investment.  However,  the  board  of 
trustees  may  purchase  from  the  Bank  of 
Lincoln  County  notes  fully  secured  and  of 
undoubted  solvency  but  no  loans  shall  be 
made,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  funds 
~of  the  foundation  to  its  officers  or  trustees 
or  relatives  thereof. 

No  portion  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
foundation  shall  be  expended  for  any  pur- 


pose except  for  investmoit.  Tlie  Income 
realized  from  the  Investments  of  the  foun- 
dation. ShaU  be  dispensed  annuaUy  as 
herein  iwovUled.  Should  the  principal 
fluids  of  the  foundation  become  Impaired 
through  losses,  then  no  dlsbxusements  of 
any  kind  shall  be  made  from  income  untn 
the  principal  fund  has  been  restored 
through  addition  of  such  Inoome  to  the 
amount  from  which  the  loss  was  incurred. 

The  investment  funds  of  the  foundation 
shall  be  invested  in  unimpeachable  real  es- 
tate mortgages  secured  by  deeds  of  trust  ac- 
companied by  abstracts  and  insxirance 
policies.  No  loans  shaU  be  made  and  no 
bonds,  securities,  notes  or  other  Investments 
shall  be  purchased  for  the  foundation  which 
have  not  first  been  submitted  for  examina- 
tion to  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Lincoln 
County  and  after  approval  by  him.  apixxived 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  members  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  foundation. 
Lack  of  approval  by  any  member  of  the  fi- 
nance committee  shaU  serve  to  reject  the 
propoeed  Investment. 

If  any  person,  persons,  organization  or 
agency  tender  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  foun- 
dation, power  and  authority  is  hereby  con- 
ferred on  the  board  of  trustees  to  receive 
such  bequests  or  gifts  and  apply  them  and 
the  income  therefrom  to  the  purposes  of  this 
trust  under  the  powers,  authorities  and  dis- 
cretions herein  conferred  and  the  income  de- 
rived from  such  gift  or  legacy  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  expended  annually  as  here- 
in provided. 

A  formal  list  of  such  donations,  requests 
and  contributions  shall  be  maintained  and 
the  accumulated  list  of  all  contributions, 
with  the  names  of  the  tnistees  of  the  foxm- 
dation  and  other  pertinent  information,  shall 
be  printed  and  distributed  every  10  years  In 
pamphlet  form,  the  cost  of  such  publican 
tlon  to  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  advertis- 
ing space  In  such  pamphlet. 

The  principal  office  of  the  foundation  shall 
be  at  Elsberry.  Mo.  Stated  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  foundation  shall  be 
held  in  January  and  May  of  each  year,  and 
special  meetings  shall  tie  held  on  the  caU  of 
the  president  or  any  3  members  of  the  board 
of  tnistees,  on  at  least  5  days  notice  by  the 
secretary,  to  aU  members.  Meetings  shall 
be  held  at  such  specific  time  and  place  in 
Elsberry.  Mo.,  as  shall  be  specified  in  the 
caU  for  the  meeting.  In  absence  of  such 
specification,  the  meeting  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  the  month  and  in  the 
board  room  of  the  banking  house  of  the 
Bank  of  Lincoln  County.  Meetings  of  the 
finance  committee  shaU  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  or  at  the  request  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  foUowlng  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Lincoln  County. 

The  agenda  of  the  annual  January  meet- 
txtg  of  the  board  of  trustees  shaU  Include: 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  agenda  of  the  May  meeting  shall  in- 
clude : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Annual  committees  consisting  of  not  less 
than  three  members  each  shall  be  appointed, 
and  chairmen  of  such  committees  desig- 
nated, by  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  the  annual  January  meeting  as 
follows : 

1.  Committee  on  aUocation  which  shaU 
determine  the  amount,  if  any,  to  be  allotted 
to  the  undetomlned  purpose  award. 

2.  Committee  on  student  award  which 
shall  recommend  to  the  board  of  trustees 
three  students  who  qualify  for  selection 
from  which  three  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
designate  by  secret  ballot  the  recipient  of 
the  student  award. 

3.  Committee  on  distinguished  citizen 
award.  (This  committee  is  not  announced 
and  its  po-sonnel  is  known  only  to  the  presi- 
dent  who  makes  the  appointment.    If  no 


award  la  recommended  the  Identity  of  the 
committee  Is  not  made  public  If  an  award 
is  approved  the  names  of  the  committee  m 
announced  simultaneously  with  that  of  tha 
t^iatingiiiB^ort  citizen  receiving  the  award.) 

4.  Committee  on  undetermined  purpose 
award  which  shall  recommend  to  the  board 
for  its  approval  the  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary  or  educational  purpoea. 
project  or  program  to  which  any  Inoome  In 
excess  of  $500  shall  be  applied. 

5.  Finance  committee  which  shaU  Include 
the  secretary  and  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Lincoln  County. 

At  the  annual  M&y  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees  the  total  income  from  all  tavest- 
ments  of  the  foundation  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  ending  on  the  last  SIst  day 
of  December.  shaU  be  computed  and  not  to 
exceed  $600  of  the  amotmt  shall  be  aUotted 
to  a  graduate  of  the  Elsberry  High  School 
for  the  cinrent  year  who  agrees  to  matrlea- 
late  at  an  approved  college  or  university  for 
a  4-year  course  the  foUowlng  September 
and  to  use  the  said  $500  exclusively  tar  edu- 
cational purpoees,  to  be  selected  by  tlM 
board  of  trustees,  designation  to  be  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  commencement  wtoma 
other  clasB  awards  are  made. 

The  foundation  may  at  such  annual  meet- 
ing designate  the  resident  or  former  real- 
dent  of  Elsberry,  Mo.,  or  vicmity.  who  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Ixiard  of  trustees  shaU  have 
rendered  the  greatest  pubUc  service  dvirlng 
the  past  year,  provided  such  service  is  out- 
standing to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  hosne- 
ooming  or  on  other  public  occasion  •■  may 
be  determined  by  the  board. 

The  remainder  of  the  annual  Income  of 
the  foundation  above  and  in  excess  of  the 
$600,  if  any,  shall  be  aUocated  to  some  re- 
ligious, cliaritable,  scientific,  literary,  or  edu- 
cational purpoee  to  be  det^mlned  by  the 
board  of  trustees  but  not  to  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  aUocation  and  not  to  bs  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose  any  2  yeata  In  soo- 
oeesion. 

If  any  beneficiary  shall  not  be  In  posltioa 
to  accept  an  allotment,  or  if  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  of  trustees  no  beneficiary  quaU- 
fles  for  any  particular  year,  or  If  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  shaU  be  insufficient  to  ade- 
qiiately  provide  for  an  award  in  any  par- 
ticular year,  then  by  direction  of  the  board 
of  trustees  such  allotment  shall  be  held  over 
for  a  year  to  supplement  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  available  for  that  purpose  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  allotments  to  high  school  graduates 
Should  be  by  check  and  the  awards  to  dis- 
tinguished citizens  should  be  In  the  form  of 
a  citation  by  written  or  printed  certificate 
which  shall  tie  provided  without  expense  to 
or  expenditure  by  the  foundation.  Such 
distinguished  service  may  tie  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  community  or  may  be  rendered 
through  personal  achievement  in  any  field  of 
endeavor  which  refiects  credit  on  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  sufficient  that  It  be  good; 
it  should  tie  outstanding  and  the  committee 
shaU  at  the  time  the  award  is  announced 
submit  a  written  statement  setting  forth  its 
reasons  for  making  the  award  to  tiie  one 
selected. 

Funds  of  the  foundation  shall  tie  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  Lincoln  County,  and  Its  se- 
ciu-ities  and  other  assets,  and  evidences  of 
assets,  shall  be  placed  with  the  Bank  of 
Lincoln  County  for  safe  keeping,  without 
charge  or  expense  to  the  foundation,  and 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer  and 
assistant  treasurer  who  shall  give  personal 
tiond  in  appropriate  amount. 

Funds  of  the  foundation  shall  tie  disbursed 
only  on  check  signed  by  the  treasurer  and 
assistant  treasurer  and  countersigned  tiy  the 
three  other  officers  of  the  foundation. 

A  written  rep<»t  shall  tie  submitted  by  the 
treasurer  at  each  stated  meeting  showing 
the  investments,  income  therefrom  and  funds 
on  deposit  or  in  transit  and  such  reports  shall 
lie  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  foundation. 
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A  eonaolldated  statflment  tfhowbig  totel  r»- 
oelpts.  total  ezpendltuTM,  total  iMilanoea  and 
total  assets,  signed  by  all  memben  of  tbe 
board  of  trustees,  shall  be  published  an- 
nually In  a  local  newspaper  provided  such 
newspaper  is  in  position  to  publish  the  state* 
mant  as  a  matter  of  public  interest.  If  any 
expense  would  be  involved  in  the  publica- 
tion, then  the  statement  shall  be  tvpewrltten 
and  displayed  in  the  Bank  of  Lincoln 
County  or  other  public  place. 

All  books  and  records  of  the  foundaticm 
shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  any  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose at  any  reasonable  time. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Commfunltles  do  not  stand  itlU.  They  pro- 
gress or  deteriorate.  Progress  reqxiires  ctf- 
ganlsed  programs,  organised  approach  to  ba- 
sic community  problems.  There  must  be 
means  of  focusing  general  attention  and 
effort  on  questions  of  community  welfare. 
Any  common  purpose  and  interest  such  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  servioe  herein 
provided  should  serve  to  crystallise  commu- 
nity spirit  and  encourage  community  cooper- 
ation and  secure  bsneflts  which  cannot  be 
measiired  in  material  values.  To  that  hope 
this  enterprise  is  dedicated. 

If  any  legal  question  be  raised  at  any  time 
which  results  in  invalidation  of  tbe  trust 
herein  proposed  to  be  created  or  prevention 
of  operation  of  the  foundation  hereby  sought 
to  be  established,  or  diversion  of  funds  and 
assets  of  the  foundation,  or  other  interfer- 
ence with  Its  maintenance  and  operation  for 
the  piupose  and  in  the  manner  herein  pro- 
vided, then  and  in  such  event,  it  is  oiu-  will 
and  desire  that  the  entire  amount  of  the 
assets  of  the  proposed  foundation  and  trust 
be  delivered  to  the  public  library  of  Elsberry. 
Mo.,  and  we  thereupon,  by  testamentary  dis- 
position, give,  devise,  convey,  and  bequeath 
all  sums,  funds,  properties,  securities,  invest- 
ments, and  assets  herein  mentioned  or  af- 
fected, to  the  governing  board  of  the  Els- 
berry  Public  Library,  for  the  use  of  said 
library,  in  fee  simple  and  forever. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
signed  ovr  names  and  affixed  our  seals  this 
17th  day  of  November   1950. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  foundation  are: 

Mayor  of  the  city,  Wayne  Werges. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  Herman 
Purdin. 

Editor  of  the  Democrat.  Sam  Howard. 

Worshipful  Master  of  Lodge  No.  199, 
A.  P.  &  A.  M.,  Stanley  West. 

Noble  Grand  of  I.  O.  O.  P.  Lodge  No. 
382.  Richard  Hufsreu. 

President  of  AI  Chapter  of  P.  E.  O., 
Bfrs.  Eugene  Duncan. 

Pastor  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Rey. 
James  Cannon. 

Pastor  of  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  D.  R. 
Plckem. 

Pastor  of  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church,  Reverend  Father  A.  P.  Wilmes. 

Pastor  of  Christian  Church,  Rev.  Oscar 
P.  Campbell. 

Pastor  of  Methodist  Church,  Rev,  Or- 
ville  Johnson. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Lincoln  Coimty,  of  Elsberry, 
Mo. 

W.  B.  Ellis,  J.  B.  Elllfl,  Clarence  Can- 
non, Ida  W.  Cannon,  A.  L.  Qladney, 
Charles  W.  Lahr. 

J.  Omohundro.  J.  B.  Camion.  Dr.  E.  R, 
Whiteside,  all  of  Elsberry.  Mo. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  any  monber  of 
the  board  of  trustees  will  be  welcomed. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  OI 
EDUCATION 


Mr.   BAILEY.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

unanimous   consent    that   the   general 
subcommittee  on  education  be  permit 
to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BAGHDAD  PACT  NATIONS 

Mr.  McOOVERN.     Mr.  8peaker. 

unanimcus  consent  to  extend  my  re^ 
marks  at  this  point  In  the  Record.   I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
South  Dakota?  1 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ito- 
day's  New  York  Times  carries  an  ac- 
count of  the  Secretary  of  State's  speech 
of  yesterday  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  na- 
tions. ELccerpts  from  the  Times  article 
follow: 


Secretary  of  State  Dulles  promised  the 
Baghdad  Pact  nations  today  that  "ma|t}lle 
power  of  great  force"  would  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States  in  case  of  Communist 
attack. 

He  spoke  as  the  Baghdad  Pact  nations 
opened  the  foiirth  minUterial  meeting  i  rlth 
appeals  for  more  economic  aid. 

The  Secretary  of  State  did  not  answer  the 
general  Middle  East  demand  to  kiiow 
whether  the  pact  nations  could  hcpa  in 
peacetime  for  further  economic  aid  f i  om 
the  United  States.  •  •  • 

The  Moslem  members  of  the  alliance  in- 
sist that  more  economic  aid  la  vital. 

Flroz  Khan  Noon,  Prime  Minister  of 
Pakistan,  summed  up  the  views  of  the 
Moslem  nations  on  the  need  for  more  (co- 
nomlc  aid  today  in  these  words: 

"By  launching  its  program  of  econonic 
aid  for  underdeveloped  countries,  the  dm- 
munist  world  has  thrown  a  new  challeng !  to 
the  democracies  and  poeed  yet  anol  her 
problem.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  chaUe  age 
wUl  be  accepted  so  that  it  may  be  preyed 
to  the  world  that  progress  and  develop- 
ment can  be  achieved  within  the  frai  ne- 
work  of  freedom  instead  of  at  the  cost  of 
freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  widespread  pove>iy 
of  the  Moslem  world  is  well  knoim. 
Why.  then,  do  we  perpetuate  the  futile 
effort  to  pile  up  military  arms  on  a 
foundation  of  economic  misery?  Will 
such  an  approach  effectively  counter  the 
accelerated  economic  offers  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Will  such  a  lopsided  arms  pro- 
gram go  to  the  heart  of  the  real  prob- 
lems that  afflict  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East?  Is  the  image  of  fortress  America 
the  image  that  we  want  to  hold  up  to 
nations  who  are  himgry  for  the  sprit 
of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln? 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  LOi 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hofise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtm 
BAassachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BiARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  ^e 
prc^Tam  for  tomorrow? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  report* 
out  resolutions  by  the  full  c<n^mittee 
allocating  funds  for  different  conjmittees 
of  the  House,  those  resolutions  will  come 
up.  I  am  Informed  that  the  subcbmmit- 
tees  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration have  acted  upon  and  recom- 
mended to  the  full  committee,  which  will 
be  brought  up  tomorrow,  the  fojllowing 
resolutions:  Whether  or  not  all  of  them 
can  be  acted  upon  in  the  full  committee 
I  am  unable  to  say.  However,  each  of 
the  following  that  I  can  entmierate  or 
such  of  them  as  are  reported  out  by  the 
full  committee  will  be  brought  up  to- 
morrow: 

House  Resolution  423,  relating  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committiee. 

House  Resolution  426,  relating  to  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

House  Resolution  432,  relatlngj  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

House  Resolution  434,  relating^  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

House  Resolution  438,  relatinffi  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  443.  relating  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVENXTB 
CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bi  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  447  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re8oIutl(m  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Coaimittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  |t.  8881) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Codei  of  1054 
to  correct  unintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minorit^jr  mem- 
bsr  of  the  Committee  on  Wayt  and  Means, 
the  bill  shaU  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall 
be  in  order  to  said  blU  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shaU 
be  in  order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  tihe  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  W»iys  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  sectioii  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  ttie  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  for  amendment,  the 
committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  t<nthout 
Intervening  motion,  except  one  moition  to 
recommit. 


a 


Mr.  MADDEN.    Blr.  Speaker,  |  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froih  Ohio' 
[Mr.  BrowitI  and  pending  that  yi^d  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  447 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
8381.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tnt^wrmi  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 


Tbe  resolution  provides  for  a  closed 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order  and  3  hours 
of  general  debate.  The  (mly  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  are  those 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but 
such  amendments  will  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Last  July  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  rule  on  H.  R.  8381  which  pro- 
vided for  one  exception  to  the  usual 
closed  rule.  The  exception  permitted  the 
offering  of  a  moticm  to  strike  section  56 
cf  the  bill.  Inafmuch  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  agreed 
to  offer  a8  a  committee  amendment  a 
motion  to  strike  this  section,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  granted  another  rule, 
embodied  in  this  resolution,  which  con- 
tains DO  exceptions  to  the  usual  closed 
rule  ordinarily  used  in  the  consideration 
of  revenue  bills. 

The  bill  contains  81  sections,  most  of 
which  deal  with  the  correction  of  inad- 
vertent errors  in  the  internal-revenue 
laws.  The  most  significant  changes  in 
tbe  bill  are  those  concerned  with  cor- 
recting "unintended  benefits  and  unin- 
tended hardships." 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  effect  the 
bill  will  have  on  revenues.  However,  it 
Is  iiulicated  that  one-third  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  will  result  in  either  cur- 
rent or  eventual  revenue  increases  and 
less  than  one-sixth  are  expected  to  re- 
sult in  revenue  losses. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
titon  447  so  the  House  may  proceed  to  a 
full  discussion  of  this  measure  for  which 
ample  time  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 
den], has  thoroughly  explained  this  rule 
and  its  purposes.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  take  much  time  on 
it  except  to  say  this  is  a  very  technical 
bill  to  correct  certain  inequities  in  our 
present  tax  laws,  to  give  tax  relief  where 
it  is  necessary  and  advisable  and  also 
to  plug  certain  tax  loopholes,  as  well  as 
to  make  some  technical  amendments. 

The  rule  is  an  open  one  and  provides 
for  3  hours  of  general  debate  during 
which  time  the  measure  will  be  ex- 
plained thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

House  Resolution  314  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLS.  Mr.  SpetJcer.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unin- 
tended benefits  and  hardships  and  to 
make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


<m  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8381.  with  Mr. 
Natchxr  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bffl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  its  name,  the  tech- 
nical amendments  bill  of  1958.  implies, 
this  bill  is  a  technical  bill.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  unintended  benefits  and 
hardships  in  the  income-estate,  and  gift 
tax  laws.  It  also  contains  numerous 
highly  technical  provisions  designed  to 
clarify  the  statute,  and  remove  obvious 
minor  errors  in  the  statute.  The  bill 
does  not  deal  with  tax-rate  changes,  and 
it  is  not  concerned  with  excise  taxes. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  late  in  the 
last  session  of  this  Congress  but  there 
was  not  an  opportimity  to  consider  the 
bill  at  that  time.  Work  toward  this  bill 
was  begun  in  July  of  1956.  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  estab- 
lished the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  of  which  I  served  as 
chairman.  This  subcommittee  was  es- 
tablished to  review  existing  income, 
estate,  and  gift  tax  provisions  and  to 
determine  the  substantive  imintended 
benefits  and  hardships  and  technical 
problems  needing  correction.  The  sub- 
committee held  public  hearings  in  No- 
vember of  1956.  The  hearings  have 
been  published  and  cover  some  500 
pages  of  testimony  and  statements.  In 
addition,  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means  have 
spent  many  days  in  executive  session 
studying  these  problems  before  report- 
ing out  H.  R.  8381. 

This  bill  contains  81  sections.  More 
than  half  of  these  sections  deal  with  the 
correction  of  inadvertent  errors  in  the 
internal  revenue  laws.  These  include 
inconsistencies  in  the  statute  as  well  as 
instances  in  which  the  language  in  the 
statute  does  not  carry  out  the  intention 
of  Congress  as  clearly  expressed  in  com- 
mittee reports. 

The  more  significant  changes  in  the 
bin.  however,  are  those  concerned  with 
unintended  benefits  and  hardships. 
These  relate  to  problems  of  revenue  sig- 
nificance which  have  developed  over  a 
ccmsiderable  period  of  time.  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear,  however,  that 
your  committee  recognizes  that  this  bill 
by  no  means  deals  with  all  the  unin- 
tended benefits  and  hardships  in  the  tax 
laws  needing  attention.  Reaching  satis- 
factory solutions  for  some  of  these  prob- 
lems is  a  most  difficult  and  complicated 
task  and  requires  far  more  detailed  con- 
sideration than  it  has  as  yet  been  pos- 
sible to  devote  to  them.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  study  these  problems 
and  as  satisfactory  solutions  are  found 
will  report  out  legislation  dealing  with 
various  inequities  in  the  tax  laws.  In 
fact,  the  committee  currently  is  receiv- 
ing testimony  in  public  hearings  on  re- 
visions which  may  be  needed  in  the  tax 
laws.  I  should  also  mention  that  in 
three  of  the  more  complex  areas,  name- 
ly, the  taxation  of  corporate  distribu- 
tions and  adjustments,  the  income  tax- 
ation of  estates  and  trusts  and  the 
taxation  of  partners  and  partnerships. 


advisory  groups  of  outside  ekperts  In 
these  fields  were  appointed.  These 
groups  have  quite  recently  submitted 
comprehensive  reports  for  the  study  by 
the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Meaxis. 
The  committee  has  asked  for  the  views 
of  the  public  and  especially  of  those  of 
the  various  professional  groups  on  these 
advisory  reports.  Another  advisory 
group  made  a  report  on  tax  administra- 
tion whlc^  was  considered  at  length  by 
tbe  subcommittee  and  will  receive  fur- 
ther attention  by  the  ftill  oommittee. 
Accordingly,  this  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  tiie  subjeet  matter  in  tbe 
advisory  group  reporli.  Dasi^te  tbe 
limitations  on  the  tax  areas  with  which 
this  bill  IS  concerned,  I  believe  that  Its 
enactment  will  represent  a  significant 
contribution  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws. 

Although  this  bill  is  not  designed  as 
a  revenue  raising  measure,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  Increase  revenues  somewhat. 
The  relatively  technical  nature  of  most 
of  the  provisions,  however,  make  it  im- 
possible to  give  any  meaningful  total 
revenue  estimate.  Moreover,  a  more  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  it  blocks 
incipient  tax  avoidance  devices  which, 
although  not  resulting  in  substantial 
revenue  losses  today,  could  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  bill  be  expected  to  account 
for  a  significant  decline  in  futiire  tax 
receipts. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  81  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  can  be  classified  as 
technical  adjustments.  Of  the  remain- 
der, approximately  two-thirds  represent 
provisions  designed  to  foreclose  substan- 
tive unintended  benefits  in  present  law. 
The  other  third  are  concerned  with  pro- 
visions which  will  be  of  benefit  to  tax- 
payers, most  of  them  representing  unin- 
tended hardships  which  this  bill  would 
remove  from  present  law. 

Among  the  more  important  unin- 
tended benefits  which  this  bill  win 
remove  are: 

First,  the  special  benefits  derived  by 
holding  various  types  of  stock  for  only 
short  periods  of  time  around  dividend 
dates. 

Second,  the  double  benefit  from  mak- 
ing gifts  in  trust  to  charity  where  re- 
mainders go  to  closely  related  persons. 

Third,  the  special  advantages  from 
writing  off  bond  premiums  over  rela- 
tively short  periods  where  the  bonds 
have  early  call  dates. 

Fourth,  the  advantages  derived  by 
part-time  emplojreee  of  exempt  organisa- 
tions f irom  deferring  tax  on  their  salar- 
ies by  taking  it  in  the  form  of  annuity 
contracts. 

Fifth,  the  contention  that  the  present 
definition  of  a  dependent  includes  those 
living  in  the  household  of  the  taxpajrer 
even  though  the  relationship  to  the  tax- 
payer is  an  illegal  one. 

Sixth,  the  conversion  of  ordinary  in- 
come into  capital  gain  income  by  pur- 
chasing bonds  with  coupons  detached. 

Seventh,  the  (miission  from  taxable 
income  of  pre-1954  adjustments  attrib- 
utable to  changes  in  methods  of  account- 
ing initiated  by  the  taaqMiyers,  and 

Eighth,  double  Interest  and  diaritable 
deductions  with  respect  to  the 
amoimts. 
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TtM  provisiaDS  of  beoefit  to  taxp^yera 
Include: 

Pint,  the  right  to  deduct  as  taxes 
amounts  paid  for  municipal  services  in 
atomic  energy  communities. 

Second,  the  reyision  of  the  prohibited 
transaction  provisions  as  they  relate  to 
debentures  of  employer  coriwrations 
held  by  pension  trusts. 

Third,  the  reconciliation  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  code  with  respect  to  fiscal- 
year  taxpayers  in  transition  years  from 
the  1939  code  to  the  1954  code. 

Fourth,  the  restoration  of  rights  tax- 
payers had  under  the  1939  code  with  re- 
Q)ect  to  the  definition  of  mineral  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  these  rights  were 
taken  away  from  them  under  the  1954 
code. 

Fifth,  the  extension  of  the  period  of 
time  for  taking  credit  for  State  death 
taxes  where  the  liability  under  the  estate 
tax  is  not  disputed  and  where  reversion- 
ary Interests  are  involved. 

Sixth,  provision  for  a  2-year  carry- 
back and  5-year  carryf (H*ward  of  foreign 
income  taxes  which  have  not  been 
credited  again  United  States  income 
taxes. 

Seventh,  the  extensi<»i  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  pre-1952  rule  in  certain 
cases  to  prevent  the  pyramiding  of  taxes 
where  lessees  are  required  to  pay  the 
lessor's  taxes. 

I  believe  that  something  should 
be  said  about  the  effective  dates  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill.  In  the  case  of 
amendments  designed  to  correct  tech- 
nical errors  and  ambiguities,  the  effective 
dates  generally  refer  back  to  the  effective 
dates  for  the  1954  code.  Those  of  a  more 
substantive  character,  however,  includ- 
ing even  those  of  a  technical  nature, 
have  been  made  effective  as  of  November 
7, 1956.  or  in  some  cases,  as  of  some  more 
recent  date.  November  7,  1956,  was  se- 
lected as  the  effective  date  for  many  of 
these  provisions  because  this  was  the 
date  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxaticm  first  announced  that 
many  of  these  problem  areas  were  imder 
consideration.  I  recognize,  however, 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  last  year,  some  of  these 
effective  dates  need  to  be  reconsidered. 
I  anticipate  that  this  will  be  a  matter  to 
which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  devote  Its  attention. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  brief  explanation  of  each 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  more  comprehen- 
sive explanations.  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  our  committee  report.  In  the  list- 
ing below  I  have  grouped  the  provisions 
according  to  whether  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  substantive  unintended  benefits  in 
present  law  which  this  bUl  would  remove, 
or  whether  they  are  provisions  designed 
to  benefit  taxpayers — primarily  unin- 
tended hardships— or  whether  they  are 
technical  adjustments. 

The  substantive  unintended  benefits 
which  this  bill  would  remove  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  merely  provides 
that  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  provided 
with  respect  to  the  retirement  income 
credit  in  cwnmnnity-property  and  non- 
cwmnunity-property  States.    This  was 


Intended  in  1954,  when  this  provision  was 
adopted,  as  is  indicated  by  the  1954  com- 
mittee report  which  likens  this  provision 
to  the  sodal-securlty  prc«ram.  In  ttiis 
connection.  It  shoxild  be  noted  that  ^e 
social-security  programs  do  not  distin- 
guish between  community-property  amd 
noncommunity-property  States  in  |he 
case  of  either  the  taxes  to  be  paid  or  ihe 
benefits  to  be  received.  In  defining  eatn- 
Ings  from  self -employment,  for  exami^le. 
ttie  code  provides  that  community  inco|ne 
from  business  under  community-prop- 
erty laws  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spouse 
exercising  operation  and  control  over  the 
business,  the  same  rvile  which,  in  eff^ 
normally  applies  in  common-law  Stat 

The  intent  to  follow  social-secur 
rules  for  the  retirement  income  credit  __ 
shown  by  the  general  piuTX)se  statement 
in  the  report  of  your  committee  in  1|54 
on  the  retirement-income  provisibn. 
This,  in  i>art,  states  : 

Under  existing  law  benefits  under  the  ^o- 
cial-seciuity  program  and  certain  other  Re- 
tirement programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  exempt  from  Income  tax.  Your 
oommlUee  believes  that  the  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus of  such  benefits  discriminates  agaltist 
persons  receiving  retirement  pensions  unfler 
other  publicly  administered  programs,  soch 
as  teachers,  as  well  as  against  persona  \iho 
receive  industrial  pensions  or  who  provide 
Independently  for  their  old  age.  Tour  coln- 
mlttee  has  sought  to  adjust  this  differential 
tax  treatment  by  extending  a  limited  exerip- 
tion,  by  means  of  a  tax  credit,  to  all  form4  of 
retirement  Income.  In  a  number  of  respects, 
the  exemption  provision  parallels  the  pre 
slons  applicable  to  benefits  paid  under  the 
social-security  program. 

Other  references  in  the  committee  . 
port  also  add  to  this  opinion  that  I  hi. 
expressed,  namely,  that  the  retlrem4 
income  credit  was  based  ui>on  the  so< 
security  laws  and  therefore  did  not 
tend  to  distinguish  between  commi 
property   and   noncommunlty   proi 
States. 

There  are  three  principal  areas  of  ki- 
equality  in  the  case  of  the  retlremit 
income  credit  imder  present  law.  cfe 
of  these  is  the  earning  test  which  mtst 
be  met  before  retirement.  The  bill  re- 
moves this  inequality  by  making  the  re- 
tirement credit  available  only  to  spouses 
who  were  actually  employed.  , 

The  second  inequality  of  present  l^w 
arises  from  the  fact  that  pension  incotie 
of  the  husband  in  community  property 
States  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  ttie 
wife.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible  for  bdth 
spouses  to  claim  a  credit  each  baaed 
upon  $1,200  of  retirement  Income.  Jn 
a  noncommunlty  property  State  the  hus- 
band cannot  attribute  a  work-connected 
pension  to  his  spouse  and  as  a  result  in 
such  cases  only  one  retirement  Incoiiae 
credit  may  be  claimed.  The  bill  pi 
vldes  for  this  problem  by  permitti 
work-connected  pension  or  annuity  . 
come  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  spouse 
who  was  actually  employed.  I 

Another  area  of  inequality  between 
community  property  and  noncommun  ty 
properties  Stetes  arises  in  the  case  of 
the  application  of  the  work  test  un(  er 
the  retirement  income  credit.  This  t  st 
requires  the  retirement  credit  to  be  le- 
duced  by  the  earned  income  in  excess 
of  $1,200  or  $900  in  the  case  of  these 
qualifying  under  age  65  or  no  reducti  >n 


tn  the  case  of  those  aged  72  or  more. 
In  cmnmunity  property  Statute  the 
earned  inc(»ne  of  the  husband  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two  spouses  while 
In  noncommunlty  property  States  these 
earnings  are  attributed  only  to  the  hus- 
band. This  variation  in  many  cases 
works  to  the  detriment  of  couj^les  in 
community  property  States  and  ill  other 
cases  to  those  in  noncommunlty  prop- 
erty States.  The  bill  meets  this  pt-oblem 
by  attributing  this  work  income  only 
to  the  person  actually  employed  ai^d  who 
renders  the  services.  j 

Section  3:  Dealers  In  tax-exempt 
securities  presently  in  effect  are  Writing 
off  premiums  on  these  securities  against 
ordinary  income  even  though  not  being 
subject  to  tax  on  the  income  from 
these  securities  where  they  dispose  of 
the  bonds  within  30  days  of  acquisition 
and  where  the  bonds  do  not  matune  until 
5  years  from  the  date  of  acquisition. 
The  bill  removes  this  treatment  by  de- 
leting the  30-day  and  5-year  rules. 

Section  4:  The  bin  removes  >  pro* 
vision  whereby  police  officials  may  in  ef- 
fect exclude  a  subsistence  allowance  of 
up  to  $5  a  day  from  their  taxaf le  In- 
come. 

Section  5:  The  bill  defines  a  depend- 
ent in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  susiir- 
ance  that  both  a  spouse's  and  a  depend- 
ent's exemption  may  not  be  claimed  for 
a  wife.  It  also  excludes  from  the  defini- 
tion ol  a  dependent  those  living  in  the 
household  of  the  taxpayer  if  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  taxpayer  is  an  illegal 
one. 

Section  9:  Present  law  provides  that 
both  a  charitable  contribution  4educ- 
tion  and  an  exclusion  may  not  be  Claim- 
ed if  the  corpus  of  a  charitable  trust 
reverts  to  the  grantor.  The  bill  makes 
it  impossible  to  avoid  this  pnivision 
merely  by  having  the  corpus  revert  to  a 
person  who  is  closely  related  to  tJie  tax- 
payer. J 

Section  10:  Present  law  provides  for 
a  2-year  charitable  contribution  carry- 
over, and  a  net  operating  loss  carryback 
of  2  years  and  carryforward  of  5  years. 
The  bill  makes  its  impossible  for  these 
two  carryovers  to  interact  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  double  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  same  amount. 

Section  11:  The  bill  makes  it  Im- 
possible to  claim  both  an  interest  and 
a  charitable  contribution  de<niction 
with  respect  to  prepaid  interest  where 
property  is  donated  to  a  charitty.  It 
also  makes  it  impossible  for  a  taxpayer 
to  receive  an  interest  deduction  with 
respect  to  money  borrowed  to  purchase 
bonds  which  in  turn  are  donated  to 
charity.  j 

SecUon  12:  Under  present  la4  pre- 
miums on  bonds  which  are  callabl^  prior 
to  maturity  can  be  written  off  ratably 
against  ordinary  income  over  the  period 
up  to  the  earliest  call  date  if  thif  date 
is  more  than  3  years  from  the  daJte  the 
bonds  were  issued.  If  tiiese  bonds  are 
not  actually  called  at  this  early  call  date 
they  can  subsequently  be  sold  and  any 
gain  realized  treated  as  a  capital  gain 
even  though  deductions  with  respect  to 
the  same  amoimts  have  already  been 
taken  against  ordinary  income.;  The 
bill  stops  this  avoidance  device. 
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Section  14:  Where  a  lessee  makes  Im- 
provements on  property  he  has  rented 
he  generally  can  write  off  the  cost  of 
this  improvement  over  the  Initial  period 
of  the  lease,  even  though  the  life  of  the 
Improvement  may  be  substantially 
longer  than  this  and  although  he  may 
have  the  option  to  renew  the  lease.  The 
bill  in  such  a  case  requires  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  to  be  spread  over  all 
of  the  periods  for  which  the  lessee  can 
renew  the  lease,  unless  the  life  of  the 
asset  is  less  than  this  or  imless  the 
lessee  can  establish  that  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  lease  will  not  be  renewed 
than  that  it  will.  An  associated  prob- 
lem relating  to  leases  between  related 
parties  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

Section  16:  Under  present  law  it  is 
possible  for  corporations  to  buy  and  sell 
stock  in  periods  around  dividend  dates 
and  claim  an  85-percent  intercorporate 
dividend-received  deduction  with  respect 
to  the  dividend  income  while  deducttog 
In  full  against  taxable  income  corre- 
sponding loss  on  the  sale  of  the  stock. 
The  bill  eliminates  this  special  advantage 
by  denying  a  dividends-received  deduc- 
tion for  dividend  income  where  the  stodc 
Is  held  for  only  10  or  fewer  days;  a  90- 
day  rule  Is  provided  for  cumulative  pre- 
ferred dividends.  Also,  this  provision 
stops  a  similar  avoidance  device  involv- 
ing the  8S-percent  dividend-received 
credit  where  simultaneous  long  and 
short  positions  are  maintained  over  a 
dividend  date. 

Section  19:  It  has  been  reported  that 
certain  tax-exempt  institutions  are  pay- 
ing some  of  their  part-time  employees  all 
or  almost  all  of  their  compensation  in  the 
form  of  annuities.  This  gives  these  em- 
ployees a  special  advantage  since  the  tax 
on  this  full  amount  can  be  deferred  imtll 
they  begin  receiving  their  pensions.  The 
bill  limite  to  20  percent  the  portion  of 
the  compensation,  which,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, can  be  treated  as  deferred  income. 
It  also  deals  with  a  similar  problem  re- 
lating to  forfeitable  annuities  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations  where  the  em- 
ployee at  some  later  time  prior  to  retire- 
ment obtains  a  nonforfeitable  right  to 
these  amounts. 

Section  22 :  Present  law  provides  capi- 
tal-gains treatment  for  tax  deferment 
for  employees  restricted  stock  options 
where  the  option  price  Is  within  85  per- 
cent— or  95  percent — of  the  value  of  the 
stock  at  the  time  the  option  is  granted. 
So-called  variable  price  options  have  un- 
intentionally been  given  more  favorable 
treatment.  The  bill  restricts  this  capital 
gains  and  deferred  tex  treatment  in  the 
case  of  variable  price  options  to  those 
Where  the  option  price  meets  the  so- 
called  85-percent  test  based  upon  the 
average  price  to  the  month  in  which  the 
option  is  exercised.  This  limitation  ap- 
plies only  where  the  option  price  is  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  value  of  the 
stock  at  any  time  before  the  option  is 
exercised. 

Section  23 :  Under  present  law  income 
from  installment  obligations  generally 
may  be  deferred  for  tax  purposes  imtll 
the  obligations  are  collected.  Usiially 
where  these  installment  obligations  are 
transferred  before  collection,  the  unpaid 
balance  Is  taxable  at  the  time  of  this 
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transfer.  However.  In  limited  situations,  then  redeemed  at  par.  or  a  call  price 
such  as  where  these  obUgations  are  before  their  maturity  date,  the  entire 
transferred  to  corporations  controlled  by     "" 


the  person  making  the  transfer,  the  tax 
is  fiuther  postponed  imtil  the  transferee 
collecte  the  installment  obligations. 
Where  the  transferee  is  a  life-insurance 
company  no  tax  is  collected  because  this 
is  a  type  of  income  not  taxable  to  life- 
insurance  companies.  The  bill  removes 
this  unintended  benefit  by  providing  that 
where  installment  obligations  are  trans- 
ferred to  life-insurance  companies,  gain 
on  the  obligations  is  to  be  recognized. 
Related  problems  are  also  dealt  with  in- 
volving transfers  of  these  obligations  to 
partnerships  of  which  a  life -insurance 
company  ts  a  member  and  involving  their 
transfer  to  companies  which  in  the  next 
year  become  life-insurance  companies. 

Section  24:  If  taxpayers  change  their 
method  of  accounting  present  law  gen- 
erally provides  that  certain  adjustmente 
must  be  made  in  the  year  of  transition 
to  prevent  certain  income  from  being 
taxed  twice  and  other  income  from  being 
omitted  from  tax  entirely.  However,  It 
appears  that  under  the  1954  code,  to 
the  extent  these  adjustments  relate  back 
to  years  before  1954,  these  adjustments 
are  not  to  be  made.  The  bill  requires 
these  adjustments,  attributable  to  years 
before  1954,  to  be  made  if  the  change  in 
method  of  accoimting  is  initiated  by  the 
taxpayer.  However,  these  adjustmente 
if  they  require  an  increase  in  income 
may.  for  tax  pmposes,  be  spread  out  over 
a  period  of  as  much  as  10  years. 

Section  34:  Because  capital  gain  in- 
come of  regulated  investment  companies 
can  be  passed  on  down  to  the  stock- 
holders and  taxed  only  to  them,  it  is 
possible  for  dealers  in  these  securities  to 
purchase  stcck  of  regulated  investment 
companies  just  before  a  capital  gain 
dividend  becomes  payable.  They  then 
may  treat  the  dividend  received  as  a 
capital  gain  while  receiving  ordinary  loss 
treatment  on  any  loss  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  this  stock.  The  bill  provides  that 
where  a  taxpayer  holds  such  stock  for  no 
more  than  30  days,  instead  of  receiving 
ordinary  loss  treatment  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  the  stock,  such  a  loss  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  long-term  capital  loss.  A 
somewhat  similar  problem  is  also  dealt 
with  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  other  than 
dealers. 

Section  41:  Present  law  accords  invol- 
untary conversion  treatment  where  the 
sale  of  broadcasting  property  Is  certi- 
fied by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  being  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  ite  policies.  On 
occasion,  taxpayers  have  purchased  ad- 
ditional facilities  In  anticipation  of  an 
FCC  order  to  dispose  of  other  facilities 
they  already  held.  By  so  doing  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  tax  defer- 
ment on  the  sale  of  the  old  facility.  PCC 
by  administrative  action  taken  in  1956 
restricted  ite  certifications  to  those  cases 
where  the  disposition  of  the  property  is 
required  because  of  a  change  in  FCC 
policy  or  rules.  The  bill  changes  the  in- 
voluntary conversion  treatment  In  pres- 
ent law  to  accord  with  this  administra- 
tive action  taken  by  FCC. 

Section  42:  Where  bonds  are  Issued 
with  an  artificially  large  discount  and 


difference  between  the  issue  price  and 
redemption  price  can  bs  claimed  by  the 
corporation  issuing  the  bond  as  a  deduc- 
tion against  ordinary  income,  lUthough 
the  bondholder  obtains  capital  gains 
treatment  with  respect  to  his  gain  in 
excess  of  the  portion  of  the  discount  at- 
tributable to  the  period  up  to  the  time  of 
the  redemption — or  sale  prior  to  re- 
demption. Since  one  taxpayer  in  this 
case  receives  a  deduction  against  ordi- 
nary income,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
gain,  to  the  extent  of  the  original  isstw 
discount,  is  to  be  treated  as  ordinary 
inc<»ne  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  re- 
demption of  such  a  bond. 

Section  43:  It  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  that  some  tax- 
payers are  creating  artificial  capital 
gains  by  buying  bonds  with  detached  in- 
terest coupons  which  are  payable  within 
12  months  fnmi  the  date  of  purchase. 
Present  law  in  such  cases  provides  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  bond  which  Is 
caused  by  the  passing  of  the  period  to 
which  the  detached  interest  coupons  re- 
late. The  bill  prevente  this  conversion 
of  ordinary  Income  treatment  for  gains 
attributable  discounte  arising  from  de- 
tached interest  coupons  whether  or  not 
the  detached  coupons  are  attributable  to 
the  period  of  12  months  or  less  after 
purchase  of  the  bond. 

Section  46:  Present  law  provides  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  for  an  Inventor  who 
sells  his  patent  to  a  corporation,  if  he — 
or  a  closely  related  person— does  not  own 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  and  otherwise  qualifies  for 
the  special  capital  gains  treatment  for 
patents.  The  bill  reduces  the  area  in 
which  the  capital  gains  treatment  is  to 
be  available  by  restricting  it  to  those 
cases  where  the  inventor  sells  his  righte 
to  a  patent  to  a  corporation  in  which  he 
does  not  own  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  stock.  Other  technical  changes  are 
also  made  in  this  provision. 

Section  51 :  Present  law  provides  that 
where  taxpayers  have  received  amounte 
from  the  United  Stetes  with  respect  to 
claims  against  the  Government  which 
have  remained  unpaid  for  more  than  15 
years  and  which  involve  acquisitions  of 
property  by  the  Government,  the  tax  is 
not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  amount 
received.  The  bill  makes  this  provision 
inapplicable  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
after  December  31,  1956,  and  makes  the 
30-percent  limitation  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  the  surtax  with  respect  to 
amounte  paid  by  the  Government  in  1957 
and  future  years  with  respect  to  clalma 
filed  before  1957. 

Section  52 :  Present  law  provides  pro- 
prietorships and  partnerships  under  cer- 
tain conditions  with  the  option  to  be 
taxed  as  corporations.  Because  of  ad- 
ministrative problems  the  bill  repeals 
this  provision.  It  also  provides  flexible 
rules  to  provide  that  elections  under  this 
provision  will  not  be  binding  for  past 
periods. 

Section  61 :  The  bill,  in  order  to  obtain 
better  reporting  of  taxable  income  with 
respect  to  income  earned  abroad,  re- 
quires that  in  determining  whether  a 
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tazpasrer  has  the  $600  or  more  of  groM 
Incmne  which  would  necessitate  his  filing 
a  return,  income  earned  abroad  is  to  be 
taken  into  account,  even  though  this  in- 
come may  be  excludable  inccune  for  tax 
purposes.  It  is  expected  that  this,  to- 
gether with  an  expansion  of  the  Treas- 
ury's information  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  income  earned  abroad,  will  lead 
to  the  more  full  disclosure  of  such  in- 
come for  tax  piirposes. 

Section  64:  This  provision  in  general 
provides  that  more  of  the  information 
which  is  presently  filed  with  the  Govern- 
ment by  tax-exempt  organizations  is  to 
be  made  available  for  public  Inspection. 
Subject  to  limitations  as  to  the  disclosure 
of  Information  which  might  be  harmful 
to  the  organization  or  national  defense, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  applications 
for  exemption  of  educational,  charitable, 
and  religious  organizations  and  other 
exempt  organizations  described  in  sec- 
tion 501  (c)  and  (d)  are  to  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  along 
with  supporting  data  presented  by  the 
organizations.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  annual  Information  returns 
now  filed  by  certain  educational  and 
charitable  organizations,  in  the  portion 
available  for  public  inspection,  the  or- 
ganizations are  to  show  the  total  contri- 
butions and  gifts  they  received  during 
the  year. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  bill 
Is  not  exclusively  a  revenue  tightening 
measure.  It  also  contains  a  substantial 
number  of  provisions  designed  to  remove 
hardships  or  otherwise  benefit  taxpayers. 
The  provisions  which  have  this  effect  are 
described  below: 

Section  6:  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and 
Richland.  Wash.,  where  practically  all 
of  the  real  estate  was  either  purchased 
or  leased  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  persons  so  acquiring  real 
estate  are  required  to  pay  the  Commis- 
sion or  its  agent  for  services  usually  ren- 
dered by  a  mvmicipality.  These  pay- 
ments are  not  taxes,  however,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  deductible  for  Income 
tax  piurposes  by  the  persons  living  in 
tliese  communities.  The  bill  treats  pay- 
ments of  this  type  as  if  they  were  taxes 
and  thus  makes  it  possible  for  the  resi- 
dents of  these  conmiunities  to  deduct 
these  amoimts  in  computing  their  in- 
come taxes. 

Section  13:  The  net  operating  loss  de- 
duction imder  the  1954  code  more  nearly 
follows  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
statute  Income  concept  rather  than 
the  economic  iiieome  concept  of  the 
1939  code.  Present  law  provides  that 
where  a  year  begins  in  1953  and  ends  in 
1954  the  allowable  loss  consists  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  loss  computed  under  the  1939 
code  rules,  and  a  portion  computed 
under  the  1954  code  rules,  depending  on 
the  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  falling  in 
each  of  these  2  calendar  years.  This 
rule  of  proportion  works  under  present 
law  where  the  loss  originates  in  1  of 
these  1953-54  years,  but  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  proportioning  between  the 
1939  code  and  1954  code  rules  where  a 
loss  is  carried  to.  or  through,  1  of  these 
1953-54  fiscal  years.  The  blU  extends 
this  treatment  to  losses  carried  to.  or 
through,  these  years. 


Sectkm  25:  Present  law  provides  t^t 
where  a  pension  trust  and  certain  otlier 
tax-exempt  organizations  makes  loans 
without  adequate  security  to  the  creator 
of  the  organization,  such  as  an  employer 
corporation,  a  prohibited  transaction  la 
deemed  to  have  occurred  and  the  organi- 
zation loses  its  tax-exempt  status,  ^e 
proposed  regulations  have  held  that^e 
purchase  of  debentures  of  an  emplo)rer 
organization  on  an  open  market  consti- 
tute a  prohibited  transaction  becatise 
there  is  no  collateral  and,  therefore,  tlat 
there  is  not  adequate  security.  The  ^111 
provides  that  the  purchase  of  a  deben- 
ture of  an  employer  corporation  by  a 
pension  trust  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  b^  a 
prohibited  transaction  if  certain  speci- 
fied conditions  are  met.  These  condi- 
tions are  designed  to  give  assurance  tl^at 
the  purchase  was  made  in  an  arm's 
length  transaction  at  a  fair  market 
price;  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  assets  of  the  pension  trust  are  In- 
vested in  the  bonds  of  the  employer;  that 
the  trust  purchases  not  more  than  .25 
percent  of  any  debenture  issue  of  uie 
employer;  and  that  loans  subsequenjtly 
made  by  the  employer  will  not  be  giV 
more  favorable  treatment  from  Ihe 
standpoint  of  collateral. 

Section  31 :  Changes  made  in  percent- 
age depletion  rates  by  the  1954  code  wfre 
effective  as  of  January  1, 1954.  for  caU 
dar  taxpayers,  but  in  the  case  of  fiscal 

year  taxpayers  they  were  effective  oi 

with  respect  to  years  beginning  after 
that  date.  The  bill  equates  the  treat- 
ment of  fiscal  year  and  calendar  yqar 
taxpayers  by  permitting  the  fiscal  yaar 
taxpayer  to  apply  the  percentage  de- 
pletion rates  specified  in  the  1954  code 
to  that  portion  of  a  fiscal  year  1953-<t54 
which  follows  December  31,  1953. 

Section  32:  The  1954  code  defines  the 
word  "property"  for  purposes  of  coii- 
puting  the  percentage  depletion  alio  tr- 
ance in  the  case  of  coal  suid  other  ml  i- 
eral  resources.  This  definition  in  the 
1954  code  was  intended  to  be  more  lib- 
eral than  the  definition  of  property  fal- 
lowed by  the  courts  imder  the  1939  coje. 
However,  in  certain  respects  it  has  qot 
proved  to  be  so.  The  bill,  therefore,  pxp- 
vides  that  a  taxpayer  may,  if  he  chooses, 
elect  to  determine  what  constitutes!  a 
"property"  as  if  the  1954  code  definitibn 
had  not  been  enacted  and  as  if  the  1SB9 
code  rules  still  applied.  T 

Section  37:  Present  law  limits  the 
credit  which  may  be  claimed  for  foreign 
taxes  to  the  same  proportion  of  the 
United  States  tax— before  the  creditf— 
which  the  income  in  the  foreign  count  ry 
represents  of  the  total  income  from  iiU 
sources.  This  has  not  worked  satisfac- 
torily, however,  where  the  same  income  is 
reported  in  different  years  for  purposes 
of  the  United  States  and  the  fore!  m 
coimtry's  taxes.  The  bill  therefore  pi  )- 
vides  a  2-year  carryback  and  5-yeir 
carryforward  for  foreign  taxes  whi:h 
cannot  be  claimed  as  credits  against  t  le 
United  States  tax  because  of  the  limit  i- 
tlon. 

Section  53:  Under  present  law  tie 
time  allowed  for  claiming  a  cre<  it 
against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for  death 
taxes  paid  to  States  varies  in  certain 
cases  sujcording  to  whether  a  disputed 
amount  was  Initially  claimed,  and  thin 


a  claim  for  refund  filed,  or  whetl^er  the 
case  was  taken  directly  to  the  courts 
without  passing  the  disputed  ajnount. 
The  bill  amends  the  statute  to  provide 
that  credits  for  State  death  taxies  can 
still  be  claimed  if  these  taxes  ate  paid 
within  60  days  after  the  Treasury  haa 
notified  the  taxpayer  of  the  disallow- 
ance of  his  claim  for  refund  orjwlthln 
60  days  after  a  final  decision  py  the 
court  acting  on  such  a  claim. 

Section  54:  Present  law  provides  for 
the  postponement  of  the  pajrmbnt  of 
Federal  estate  tax  on  reversionary  or 
remainder  Interests  until  6  monthji  after 
the  termination  of  any  prior  iilterest. 
State  and  foreign  death  taxes  i^  such 
cases  are  allowed  as  credits  if  they  are 
paid  and  credits  are  claimed  for  them 
within  60  days  after  the  termmation  of 
the  prior  interest  in  the  property.  The 
bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  extend  these  6 -month  and  60-day 
periods  for  as  much  as  2  additional 
years.  j 

Section  57:  The  bill  provides  Uiat  the 
mere  designation  of  a  siu-vivor  benefici- 
ary in  the  case  of  qualified  pension, 
profit-sharing,  and  stock  bonus  plans  la 
not  to  result  in  the  imposition  of  I  a  gift 
tax  if  the  siuTlvor  benefits  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  includible  in  the 
employee's  gross  estate  for  estate  tax 
purposes.  Thus,  the  gift  tax  will  not 
apply  m  such  cases  to  the  ext^t  an 
annuity  or  pension  imder  a  qilalified 
plan  is  attributable  to  contributions 
made  by  the  employer.  It  will  cotitinue 
to  apply,  however,  to  the  extent  the 
annuity  is  attributable  to  contribiutions 
of  the  employee. 

Section  72:  Under  present  law  situa- 
tions can  arise  where,  even  tnotigh 
underpayments  and  overpaymentsjof  tax 
offset  each  other,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  collects  more  interest  t^an  It 
pays,  or  vice  versa.  With  appropriate 
limitations  where  no  interest  is  payable, 
the  bill  eliminates  these  erratic  differ- 
ences by  terminating  interest  both  as  to 
overpayments  and  underpayments  dur- 
mg  any  period  of  time  to  the  extent  these 
payments  offset  each  other.  Tl 
vision  also  provides  for  similar 
tions  arising  with  respect  to  net 
ing  loss  carrybacks  in  transition  years 
affected  by  the  1954  code. 

Section  76:  Existing  law  provides 
that  no  alien  may  leave  the  United 
States  until  he  has  procured  a  0ertifl- 
cate  indicating  that  he  has  coikiplied 
with  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  income-tax  laws.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  Treasury  Department 
may  by  regulations  make  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  payment  of  taxes  not  y^  due. 
or  furnishing  of  a  bond  with  resist  to 
these  taxes,  by  a  departing  alieti  wiU 
not  be  required  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  that  the  collection  of 
tax  is  not  jeopardized.  i 

Section  81:  For  taxable  years  prior 
to  1952,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
provided  that  where  lessees  contracted 
to  pay  a  rental  to  a  lessor,  plus  any  Fed- 
eral  income  taxes  of  the  lessor  attfribut- 
able  to  this  rental  income,  any ;  addi- 
tional tax  of  the  lessor  paid  by  the  lessee 
was  not  to  be  included  in  the  lessor's 
income.    However,  for  the  period-  from 


1952  until  the  adoption  of  the  1954  code, 
a  psrramiding  of  the  lessor's  taxes  was 
required  in  such  cases.  The  1954  code 
provided  a  new  rule  to  the  effect  that 
ihe  lessor  is  not  to  include  In  his  income 
any  income  taxes  p£dd  on  his  behalf  by 
the  lessee  but  that  these  taxes  also  are 
not  to  be  deductible  to  the  lessee.  The 
bill  does  not  affect  1954  code  rule  but  ex- 
tends the  pre-1952  riile  to  all  years  com- 
ing under  the  1939  code;  that  is.  it 
extends  it  to  the  years  1952  and  1953. 

The  technical  provisions  of  the  bill  I 
shall  refer  to  still  more  briefly.  They  are 
listed  below. 

Section  7:  This  provision  de<ils  with 
worthless  securities  and  aflUiated  corpo- 
rations and  corrects  a  grammatical  error. 

Section  8:  This  provision  deals  with 
nonbusiness  bad  debts.  It  makes  it  clear 
that  a  business  bad-debt  deduction  can- 
not be  claimed  for  a  debt  which  was  not 
originally  created  or  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  or  business  of  anyone 
other  than  the  taxpayer  claiming  the 
deduction. 

Section  15:  This  provision  relates  to 
the  income-tax  deduction  for  medical, 
dental,  and  so  forth,  expenses  of  a  de- 
cedent which  are  paid  out  of  his  estate 
In  the  year  following  death.  However, 
to  obtain  this  deduction  a  statement 
must  be  filed  indicating  that  this  amount 
was  neither  claimed  nor  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  estate-tax  purposes.  The 
bill  allows  the  income-tax  deduction  for 
these  expenses  so  long  as  the  statement 
filed  Indicates  the  deduction  was  not 
allowed  for  estate-tax  purposes  regard- 
less of  whether  such  a  deduction  was 
claimed. 

Section  17:  This  provision  relates  to 
property  received  in  a  transaction  de- 
scribed in  section  358  where  the  trans- 
action vasiY  be  regarded  as  two  separate 
exchanges.  The  bill  provides  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  basis  of  the  property  received,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  any  loss  recog- 
nized to  the  taxpayer  upon  the  exchange. 

Section  18:  This  section  deals  with 
the  1954  code  niles  relating  to  sales  of 
stock  to  related  corporations.  These 
rules  became  effective  as  of  June  22. 
1954,  The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the 
1939  code  provisions  are  applicable  in 
determining  the  extent  to  which  prop- 
erty received  on  an  su^quisition  of  stock 
Is  to  be  treated  as  a  dividend  in  the  case 
of  any  acquisition  of  stock  involving  re- 
demption through  the  use  of  related  cor- 
porations if  this  occurred  before  June 
22.  1954.  The  1939  code  provisions  are 
also  to  apply  to  acquisitions  of  stock 
which  occurred  between  Jime  22,  1954. 
and  December  31,  1957.  if  the  taxpayer 
was  under  a  ccmtract  entered  into  be- 
fore June  22,  1954. 

Section  20:  This  provision  relates  to 
contributions  of  employers  to  employees' 
trusts  or  anniilty  plan,  and  corrects  an 
error  in  punctuation. 

Section  21:  This  relates  to  employee 
stock  options  granted  by  parent  or  sub- 
sidiary corporations.  It  provides  that 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
an  individual  is,  or  has  been,  an  em- 
ployee of  a  parent  or  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration of  the  corporatkm  which  granted 
an  option — or  Issued  or  assumed  such  an 
option — the    term   "onployer   corpora- 


tkm**  Is  to  be  treated  as  if  It  were  the 
"grantor  corporation" — or  corporation 
Issuing  or  assuming  the  stock  option. 

Section  26:  This  provision  relates  to 
the  tax  on  corporations  improperly  ac- 
cumulating surplus.  It  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  any  charitable  contribu- 
tion carryover  above  the  5-percent  limit 
for  purposes  of  the  acciunulated  earn- 
ings tax.  and  also  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  any  excessive  deduction  with 
respect  to  capital  gains  and  the  taxes 
on  these  gains. 

Section  27:  This  section  relates  to  the 
tax  on  personal  holding  companies.  It 
makes  it  clear  that  for  purposes  of  the 
personal  holding  company  tax  no  carry- 
over of  charitable  ccmtributions  is  to  be 
allowed.  It  also  provides  that  the  net 
operating  loss  deduction  for  personal 
holding  companies  is  not  to  take  into 
account  the  dividends  received  deduc- 
ti(xi  and  other  deductions  provided  for 
corporations  generally  but  not  allowed 
in  ccnnputing  personal  holding  company 
income. 

Section  28:  This  provision  makes 
three  changes  In  the  tax  on  foreign  per- 
sonal holding  companies.  In  general, 
foreign  personal  holding  company  in- 
come is  included  in  the  grccs  Income  of 
the  United  States  stockholders.  This 
provision,  first,  makes  it  clear  that  in 
computing  this  Inccme  no  carryover  of 
charitable  contributions  is  to  be  allowed; 
second,  prevents  a  double  deduction  for 
partially  lax-exempt  interest:  and  tliird. 
provides  that  the  net  operating  loss  de- 
duction available  in  the  case  of  foreign 
personal  holding  company  Income  is  not 
to  take  into  account  the  dividends  re- 
ceived deduction  and  other  special  de- 
ductions which  are  allowed  in  computing 
foreign  personal  holding  company  In- 
come. 

Section  29:  This  provision  relates  to 
losses  of  banks  with  respect  to  bonds. 
It  corrects  an  inadvertent  error  in  the 
1954  code  by  which  bonds  may  be  denied 
ordinary  loss  treatment  with  re-^pect  to 
retirements  on  mortgages  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  issued  by  corpora- 
tions or  governmental  units  without  in- 
terest coupons  and  not  in  registered 
form. 

S3ction  30:  This  provision  relates  to 
the  depletion  allowance  in  the  case  of 
estates  and  corrects  the  misspelling  of 
the  word  '"devisees." 

Section  33:  This  section  is  concerned 
with  the  qualifications  which  must  be 
met  by  investment  companies  furnishing 
capital  to  development  corporations  if 
these  investment  companies  are  to  ob- 
tain regulated  investment  company 
treatment.  This  provision  corrects  a 
reference  in  the  present  code  to  "not 
earUer  than  60  days"  to  "not  less  than 
60  days."  This  language  restores  the 
1939  code  language  which  was  inad- 
vertently changed.  A  typographical 
error  is  also  corrected  in  this  provision. 

Section  35:  Under  present  law  liunp 
sum  distributions  under  "trusteed"  em- 
ployee pension  plans  are  subject  to  a 
30-percent  tax  when  received  by  a  non- 
resident alien  not  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business  within  the  United  States.  Such 
payments  also  are  subject  to  a  withhold- 
ing tax  at  their  source.   However,  neither 


the  30-percent  tax  nor  the  withholding  at 
source  are  applicable  if  the  lump-stm 
payments  are  made  under  an  "insured" 
employee  pension  plan.  The  bill  pro- 
vides the  same  treatment  for  payments 
made  imder  an  "insured"  employee  pen- 
sion plan,  as  present  law  already  pro- 
vides In  the  case  of  lump-sum  payments 
made  under  "trusteed"  employee  pension 
plans. 

Section  36:  Section  871  (a)  of  the 
code  imposes  a  tax  oi  30  percent  of  the 
gross  amoimt  of  certain  Items  of  In- 
come received  by  nonresident  aliens  not 
engaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the 
United  States.  However,  if  Jhe  individ- 
ual's  income  from  these  soi^rces  exceeds 
$15,400,  section  871  (b)  provides  that 
the  aUen  is  to  pay  the  regular  income 
tax  if  this  is  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
gross  amount  received  from  the  specified 
income  sources.  However,  the  30  per- 
cent tax  imposed  by  section  871  (a)  Is 
not  reduced  by  the  4  percent  dividends 
received  credit  or  the  $50  dividend  ex- 
clusion, but  this  credit  and  exclusion  are 
available  where  a  30-percent  tax  is  ap- 
plicable imder  section  871  (b).  Thus,  a 
lower  tax  may  be  achieved  under  sub- 
section (b)  than  under  sulxectlon  (a). 
The  bill  conforms  the  credits  and  ex- 
clusions available  in  the  case  of  sub- 
section (b)  with  Uiose  presently  avail- 
able in  the  case  of  the  30-percent  tax 
under  subsection  (a) .  An  amendment  is 
also  made  to  conform  t^e  tax  treatment 
of  partially  tax-exempt  interest  for  the 
taxes  imposed  under  sections  871  (a) 
and  871  (b>. 

Section  38:  In  connection  with  an  ex- 
change of  property  described  in  section 
1031 — property  held  for  productive  use- 
section  10^3 — insurance  policies — or  sec- 
tion 1036 — stock  for  stock  of  the  same 
corporations — a  taxpayer  in  addition  to 
transferring  property  of  the  type  per- 
mitted to  be  exchanged  free  of  tax,  may 
also  exchange  other  property  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  taxpayer  will  be  able 
to  claim  a  loss.  The  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  there  is  to  be  a  decrease  in  the 
basis  of  the  property  received  to  reflect 
any  such  loss. 

Section  39:  In  cozmection  with  the  in- 
voluntary conversion  provision,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  a  corporation  holding  itropexty 
similar  to  that  which  was  compulsorily 
or  involiintarily  converted  into  money. 
The  1954  code  contains  no  definition  of 
control  of  a  corporation  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  bm  restores  the  1939  code 
definition  which  defines  control  as  the 
ownership  of  stock  possessing  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to 
vote  and  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

Section  40:  The  section  of  present  law 
providing  that  property  acquired  before 
March  1,  1913,  Is  to  have  a  basis  at  least 
equal  to  its  fair  market  value  as  of 
March  1.  1913,  inadvertently  refers  to 
only  one  part  m  subtitle  relating  to  In- 
come taxes.  The  bill  corrects  this  ref- 
erence so  that  it  refers  to  the  entire 
income-tax  subtitle. 

Section  44:  Section  123S  (a)  of  the 
1954  code  provides  that  a  short  sale  is 
to  result  In  a  capital  gain  mr  loss  only  If 
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the  property  used  to  eloee  the  short  sale 
is  a  capital  asset  in  the  taxpayer's 
hands.  The  rules  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  of  this  section  which  relate  to  the 
postponement  of  the  beginning  of  the 
holding  period  and  long-term  capital 
loss  treatment  apply  only  if  the  short 
sale  results  in  a  capital  gain  or  loss. 
The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  a  dealer  in 
securities  may  not  avoid  this  holding 
period  rule  and  long-term  capital  loss 
treatment  by  closing  a  short  sale  with 
property  held  for  sale  to  customers  in- 
stead of  property  held  in  his  investment 
account.  The  bill  also  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  exclude  hedging  operations  in 
commodity  futures  from  the  operation 
of  the  short  sales  provision. 

Section  45:  This  provision  rearranges 
and  clarifies  the  existing  tax  treatment 
provided  with  respect  to  options  to  buy 
or  sell.  The  bill  provides  that  the  gain 
or  loss  arising  from  an  option  to  buy  or 
sell  property  is  to  be  considered  gain  or 
loss  arising  from  property  which  has  the 
same  character  as  the  property  under- 
lying the  option.  The  section  also  adds 
certain  clarifying  exceptions  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  rule  for  options: 
First,  it  is  made  clear  that  capital  gains 
treatment  will  not  apply  to  dealers  in 
options  where  the  options  are  a  part  of 
their  inventory;  second,  it  is  made  clear 
that  the  section  does  not  apply  to  gains 
on  the  sale  of  an  option  in  any  case  in 
which  the  income  derived  in  connection 
with  the  option  would,  without  regard 
to  this  section,  be  treated  as  ordinary 
Income;  and,  third,  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  section  does  not  apply  to  gain  at- 
tributable to  the  sale  of  options  ac- 
quired before  March  1, 1954. 

Section  47:  Present  law  provides  that 
under  certain  conditions  real  property 
which  has  been  subdivided  in  order  to 
be  sold  in  separate  tracts  will  not  be 
considered  property  held  for  sale  to  cus- 
tomers, with  the  result  that  these  sales 
will  be  eligible  for  capital-gains  treat- 
ment. The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  this 
treatment  is  not  to  be  available  in  the 
case  of  property  previously  held  for  sale 
to  customers  by  the  taxpayer  nor  is  it 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  property  sold  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  taxpayer  is 
a  dealer  in  real  estate,  whether  or  not 
the  particular  property  in  question  was 
held  for  sale  to  customers. 

Section  48:  Under  the  1939  code  the 
provision  relating  to  gains  from  the  sales 
of  certain  property  between  spouses  or 
between  an  individual  and  a  controlled 
corporation  did  not  apply  to  sales  or  ex- 
changes made  on  or  before  May  3,  1951. 
This  date  which  was  unintentionally 
omitted  from  the  1954  code  is  restored 
by  the  bill. 

Section  49:  This  section  relates  to 
certain  adjustments  to  be  made  for 
closed  taxable  years.  The  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  in  computing  a  refimd  or 
deficiency  with  respect  to  an  adjustment 
in  a  closed  year  where  the  same  item 
has  been  adjusted  by  agreement  between 
the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  In  an 
open  year,  neither  the  Oovemment  nor 
the  taxpayer  may  raise  the  unrelated 
adjustment  in  the  closed  year. 

Section  60:  In  connection  with  the 
provision  of  present  law  relathig  to  the 
computation  of  tax  where  a  taxpayer 


restores  a  substantial  amount  held 'un- 
der claim  of  right  it  is  not  clear  that 
If  the  tax  for  the  year  of  restoration  is 
computed  by  reducing  it  by  the  tai^  at- 
tributable to  the  item  in  a  prior  year^  the 
deduction,  which  is  not  taken  intol  ac- 
count, is  not  to  have  any  effect  for  tnir- 
poses  of  the  net  operating  loss  carry^u;k 
or  carryforward.  The  bill  makes  It  (flear 
that  the  deduction  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
accoimt  in  computing  income  except  for 
the  computations  under  the  claii4  of 
right  provision  itself.  j 

Section  55:  This  section  relates  tolthe 
exemption  under  the  estate  tax  for  the 
value  of  an  annuity  or  other  payment 
receivable  by  a  beneficiary  under  an  em- 
ployee's trust  or  a  retirement  annuity 
contract.  In  the  case  of  retirement  an- 
nuity contracts  reference  is  made  only 
to  those  purchased  by  an  employer  u^der 
a  nontrusted  plan  which  "meet  !the 
requirements  of  section  401  (a)  (3)," 
However,  a  qualified  nontrusteed  em- 
ployee annuity  plan  must  for  income-tax 
purposes  also  meet  the  requirement^  of 
section  401  (a)  (4).  (5),  and  (6).  tThe 
bill  makes  these  qualifications  also  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  section  2039  |(c). 

Section  68:  This  section  related  to 
agreements  entered  into  by  dom^tic 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  coverage 
to  service  performed  for  certain  employ- 
ees of  foreign  subsidiaries.  The  bill 
corrects  a  typographical  error  in  the 
heading  of  this  provision. 

Section  59:  This  section  relates  to  the 
collection  and  payment  of  employment 
taxes  with  respect  to  Coast  Guard  ex- 
changes. The  bill  corrects  an  erron^us 
reference. 

Section  60:  This  section  relates  to  i  icts 
to  be  performed  by  agents  in  the  cas  s  of 
employment  taxes.  The  bill  correct  an 
erroneous  reference. 

Section  62:  This  provision  relate^  to 
the  limitation  on  the  election  to  miake 
a  Joint  return  after  filing  a  separate  re- 
turn. The  bill  corrects  an  erroneous 
crcss-reference.  T 

Section  63 :  Present  law  provides  tiiat 
If  an  individual  files  his  tax  retunjon 
January  31— or  February  15  In  the  ^e 
of  farmers— of  the  succeeding  taxable 
year  the  return  will  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  a  declaration  or  an  amended  decima- 
tion required  to  be  filed  on  January!  15. 
The  biU  makes  It  clear  that  where  Ithe 

individual  makes  his  return  on  a 

year  bar  Is,  appropriate  dates  having  , 
same  relationship  to  his  taxable  year  j 
to  be  substituted  for  the  referent 
January  31,  or  February  15,  as  the 
may  be. 

Section  65:  This  provision  relates  to 
address  for  notice  of  deficiency  inlthe 
case  of  income  and  gift  taxes.  The  bill 
corrects  an  erroneous  reference.         I 

Section  66:  This  provision  amends  |;he 
code  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Secretliry 
or  his  delegate  may  release  property 
subject  to  special  hens  for  estate  and 
gift  tax  purposes  If  the  Uability  \tttth 
respect  to  these  taxes  has  been  fiUly 
provided  for.  This  restores  the  1639 
code  rule  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  1954  code. 

Section  67:  This  provision  corrfcts 
certain  sections  of  the  code  by  chazig|ng 


reference  to  "United  States  district  at- 
torney" to  "United  States  attorney"  to 
conform  with  presently  estkbUshed 
n(»nenclature.  j 

Section  68:  This  provision  aiiiends  a 
section  of  the  code  relating  to  the  con- 
veyance of  title  to  correct  a  grammatical 
error  in  the  heading  of  the  provision. 

Section  69:  Present  law  provides  ttiat 
executors  and  corporations  conoemplat- 
ing  dissolution  may  request  probipt  as- 
sessment of  any  income  tax  duel  from  a 
decedent  or  the  corporation,  ^ch  as- 
sessment must  be  made  within  18 
months  except  In  case  of  fraud,  willful 
evasion,  or  failure  to  file  a  retiuti  The 
bill  also  permits  a  later  assessment  where 
the  assessment  Is  based  upon  the  omis- 
sion of  amoimts  representing  25 'percent 
or  more  of  gross  income  or  upoi^  a  f  ail- 
vare  to  file  a  personal  holding  company 
information  schedule.  The  bill  also 
mstkes  it  clear  that  a  request  for  prompt 
assessment  may  be  made  not  only  by  a 
corporation  contemplating  dissolution, 
but  also  by  one  in  the  process  of  dis- 
solution or  one  which  is  already  dis- 
solved, j 

Section  70 :  The  bill  makes  It  cImt  that, 
where  an  organization  in  good  filth  de- 
termines that  it  is  an  exempt  oitganiza- 
tlon  and  files  an  information  retdrn,  this 
return  is  to  be  deaned  its  retlim  for 
purposes  of  the  running  of  the  period  of 
limitation  on  assessments  and  collec- 
tions not  only  where  the  organiaation  is 
technically  a  corporation  but  also  where 
It  is  a  trust.  This  section  of  the  bill  also 
amends  the  code  to  assure  the  cpntinu- 
ation  of  the  1939  code  rule  thai  a  tax 
deficiency  attributable  to  the  application 
of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  may  be 
issued  at  any  time  prior  to  expiration  of 
the  assessment  period  for  the  ^ear  In 
which  the  loss  was  sustained. 

Section  71:  This  section  provides  that 
the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for  refund  is 
to  be  3  years  from  the  time  the  rettim  was 
actuaUy  filed  rather  than  3  years  from 
the  due  date  of  the  return,  as  Mesently 
provided.  This  section  also  provides 
that,  where  a  return  was  filed  after  the 
due  date,  under  an  extension  of  tjlme  for 
filing,  and  a  claim  is  filed  within  '3  years 
after  the  return  was  filed,  amounjts  to  be 
refunded  Include  not  only  p^mients 
made  within  the  3  years  preceding  the 
date  of  the  claim  but  also  those  made 
within  3  years  plus  the  period  of*  exten- 
sion for  filing  the  return.  This  section 
further  provides  that  the  special  period 
of  limitation  for  filing  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  with  respect  to  net  operating 
loss  carrybacks  in  the  case  of  individuals 
is  to  be  extended  from  the  ISthjday  of 
the  39th  month  after  the  end  of  the  loss 
year  to  the  15th  day  of  the  40th|  month 
after  the  end  of  such  year. 

Section  73:  This  section  provides  ex- 
pressly that  interest  may  be  assessed  and 
collected  at  any  time  during  the  period 
within  which  the  tax  to  V7hlch  It  relates 
may  be  collected.  This  removes  any 
basis  for  contending  that  Interest,  to  be 
collectible,  must  be  assessed  witkin  the 
limitation  period  for  the  assessment  of 
the  tax  on  which  the  interest  has  accrued. 

Section  74:  This  provision  amends  the 
code  to  remove  any  basis  for  contfendinc 
that  the  penalty  for  failure  to  flld  Inf or- 
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mation  returns  can  be  avoided  by  filing 
these  returns  after  the  diie  date.  The 
application  of  this  section  has  been  lim- 
ited to  information  returns  for  which  a 
fixed  due  date  is  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions. 

Section  75:  This  section  makes  It  clear 
that  in  the  case  of  income,  estate,  and 
gilt  taxes,  for  purposes  of  measuring  a 
deficiency  in  tax,  the  tax  shown  on  a  re- 
turn is  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  if  the 
return  was  flied  on  the  last  day  pre- 
scribed for  filing,  as  well  as  In  cases 
where  it  was  filed  before  such  date. 

Section  77:  This  section  makes  it  dear 
that  the  Oovemment  may  make  imme- 
diate assesment  of  a  deficiency  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  by  the  taxpayer  in  a 
proceeding  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
even  though  approval  of  the  petition  is 
not  required  by  that  act.  This  provision 
also  makes  it  clear  that  a  petition  for 
redetermination  of  a  deficiency  by  the 
Tax  Court  is  not  to  be  filed  after  the  fiUng 
of  a  petition  by  the  taxpayer  in  a  pro- 
ceeding imder  the  Bankruptcy  Act  where 
approval  of  the  petition  is  not  required 
tqr  the  act. 

Section  78:  This  section  amends  the 
code  to  provide  Uiat  wherever  the  use  of 
registered  mail  is  presently  required, 
either  certified  or  registered  mail  may  be 
used.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations the  ext«it  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  code  requiring  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  delivery  and  regarding  the  post- 
mark date,  now  applicable  to  registered 
mall,  are  also  to  apply  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tified mall. 

Section  79:  This  section  grants  the 
Treasury  Department  the  authority  to 
utilize  the  service  of  Federal  agencies 
and  commercial  organizations  for  the 
processing  of  microfilm  and  other  repro- 
ducing materials.  The  actual  photo- 
graphing of  the  returns  and  other  rec- 
ords will  be  performed  only  by  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treas\u7  in  this  connection  will  be  re- 
quired to  issue  regulations  providing 
safeguards  against  unauthorized  use  of 
microfilm  or  other  reproductions  and  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information  con- 
tained in  these  films  or  reproductions. 
The  provision  also  provides  that  the 
microfilm  and  other  reproductions  are  to 
have  the  same  legal  status  as  the  original 
docimients.  and  if  properly  authenticated 
are  to  be  admissible  In  evidence  as  if  they 
were  in  originals. 

Section  80:  The  bill  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  code  authoriizng  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  Individual 
seals  for  district  directors  of  internal 
revenue  and  for  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  to  whom  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  are  delegated.  It 
also  provides  that  Judicial  notice  is  to  be 
taken  of  these  seals  if  facsimiles  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

As  time  passes  we  feel  certain  that 
we  will  have  further  legislation  of  a 
corrective  nature  before  the  Congress 
and  that  we  can  offer  solutions  to  some 
of  the  problems  that  presently  exist  and 
which  are  not  dealt  with  in  this  bill. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Aitansaa  for  ytekUng.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  foreign 
personal  holding  companies. 

Mr.  MTTJA  The  gentleman  has  the 
report  there? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  What  page  are  you  read- 
ing fnmi? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Page  75. 

Mr.  MILLS.  And  the  gpntlp  -mn 
wants  to  know  what  a  foreign  personal 
holding  company  is? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  right;  will  the 
gentleman  explain  the  provision  to  be 
found  on  page  49  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
that  subject? 

Mr.  MILUS.  Let  me  explain  section 
28  of  the  bill  first,  then  go  back  to  the 
definition  of  personal  holding  compa- 
nies. 

Section  28:  In  general,  the  income  of 
foreign  personal  holding  companies  is 
included  in  the  gross  income  of  the 
United  States  stockholders.  Section  28 
makes  it  clear  that  the  adjustments  to 
be  made  in  computing  imdlstributed 
foreign  personal  holding  company  in- 
come do  not  include  a  carryover  for  un- 
used charitable  contributions  and  pre- 
vents a  deduction  for  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest  from  being  taken  once 
in  computing  the  amoimt  of  foreign 
personal  holding  company  Income  and 
again  as  a  credit  against  tax  by  the  do- 
mestic stockholder  on  his  pro  rata  share 
of  undistributed  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income. 

A  foreign  personal  holding  company 
Is  the  foreign  equivalent  of  the  domes- 
tic holding  company  with  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  quite  familiar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  confess  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  know  what  a  for- 
eign personal  holding  company  is. 

Mr.  MTTiIfl.  A  personal  holding  com- 
pany is  any  corperation,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, at  least  80  percent  of  whose 
gross  income  consists  of  dividends,  in- 
terest, gains  from  the  sale  of  capital 
assets  and  similar  investment  income, 
and  the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  or  more  by  6  or  less 
individuals. 

A  domestic  holding  company  is  so  far 
as  the  personal  holding  company  tax  is 
concerned,  is  an  incorporated  pocket- 
book.  So  that  it  would  be  a  foreign 
corporation  incorporating  the  pocket- 
book  of  United  States  stockholders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  these  foreign  in- 
dividuals? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  These  are  United 
States  stockholders  of  foreign  personal 
holding  companies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  holding  company 
exists  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  is  a  foreign  hold- 
ing company.  It  could  exist  in  England, 
it  coiild  exist  In  France,  but  it  has  Amer- 
ican stockholders  in  this  country.  We 
are  trying  to  guard  against  a  double  de- 
duction with  respect  to  both  a  charitable 
deduction  and  a  deduction  for  credit 
against  the  tax  of  the  domestic  share- 
holder.   It  is  an  incorporated  pocket- 


book.  That  is  iust  iOxmt  the  best  defini- 
tion I  have  ever  beard  of  a  p»"»'»*ai 
holding  company. 

Mr.QROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  wtaidb  would  give  employees  of  the 
United  Nations  or  any  similar  organiza- 
tion preferoitial  tax  treatment? 

Mr.  BmiLS.  No;  in  this  bai  we  try  to 
stay  as  far  away  from  the  United  Nations 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  0R06&    I  am  glad  yon  did. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  there  is  anything  in 
here  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  there  without  my 
knowledge.  I  know  of  nothing  in  it  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  employees  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
Itself  or  even  the  principals  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  a  comiriex  bill 
and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  international 
organizations  are  not  given  more  prefer- 
ential tax  treatment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
there  Is  nothing  in  here  of  a  preferential 
nature  for  anyone. 

Mn.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  niinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  briefiy  about  section  3  of 
the  bill,  a  section  which  I  understand 
requires  holders  to  amortise  municipal 
bonds,  and  so  forth.  It  is  my  under- 
standing after  talldng  to  committee 
counsel,  that  this  section  was  meant  to 
close  a  loophole. 

Mr.lflLLS.    That  Is  right 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  There  are  a  con^d- 
erable  number  in  the  Chicago  area  who 
feel  that  this  new  provision  may  impose 
a  hardship  on  the  entire  industry.  Can 
the  gentleman  inform  me  about  that? 

Mr.  MQjI^.  In  committee  we  be- 
came concerned  about  this  matter,  so  by 
c<Hnmittee  action  a  few  days  ago  we 
adopted  an  amendment  fth*.nging  the 
provisions  of  section  3.  That  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment,  which  I  think  perhaps  will 
be  far  more  acceptable  to  those  to  whom 
the  gentlewoman  refers  than  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  and  actually  not  bring 
about  any  unintended  hardship,  but  will 
still  close  the  loophole. 

Mr.  AYRES3.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mn.Tfi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  gentleman  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  situati<ui  that  has  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Akron,  Cant<m  k 
Youngstown  Railroad.  The  amend- 
ment tiie  gentleman  proposes  will  still 
leave  them  in  a  position  where  they  will 
be  forced  to  pay  about  $100,000  should 
this  bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  included  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  amendment  we 
will  offer  as  a  committee  amendm«at 
under  section  2  of  that  amendment 
which  is  not  elective  but  cconpulsory. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Even  though  they  have 
sought  relief  in  the  courts,  and  the 
coiuts  have  ruled  in  their  favor,  they 
still  win  be  forced  to  pay  the  $100,000, 
which  it  is  estimated  they  would  owe? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  will  be  required  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  railroad  wiU  be 
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treated  under  the  provioloa  If  they  elect 
to  come  In  under  aection  1. 

Mr.  ATRES.  Under  the  provlalons  of 
that  amendment,  there  Is  no  way  possi- 
ble to  exclude  them?  That  would  have 
to  be  done  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  have  to  be  done 
in  the  other  body,  and  while  the  gentle- 
man l8  on  his  feet  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
the  constituent  to  whom  he  refers  will 
take  advantage  of  an  opportimlty  of 
stating  its  case  when  the  matter  is 
taken  up  in  the  ocHnmittee  of  another 
bodUr.  Frankly,  I  was  not  in  a  pc»ition 
to  go  along  with  the  case  they  presented, 
but  upon  consideration  by  another  body 
there  is  always  the  possibility,  of  course, 
that  the  other  body  miflbt  find  itself 
amenable  to  going  along.  Whether  it 
will.  I  do  not  know,  of  course. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  know  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  thank  the  gent'.eman. 

Mr.  ATRES.  And  I  appreciate  his 
comments  here  today  and  I  want  to  make 
clear  then  that  in  yo\ir  Judgment  it 
woiild  be  possible  for  the  other  body  to 
give  the  Alcron,  Canton  &  Youngstown 
Railroad  relief  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  go  that  far.  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  other  body.  I  am 
suggesting  that  your  constituents  go  to 
the  committee  in  the  other  body  and 
state  your  constituent's  case  to  the  other 
body  so  that  It  can  be  again  considered 
over  there  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  Uke  to  inquire, 
on  page  82  of  the  report,  dealing  with  the 
per  coimtry  limitation  on  foreign  tax 
credits,  which  are  eliminated,  apparent- 
ly, by  this  change  in  the  law,  would  that 
elimination  of  the  per  country  limitation 
increase  or  decrease  taxable  revenues? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  provision  in  the  bill  would  decrease 
revenue  in  that  particular  instance,  but 
only  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  effect  will  it  have 
on  a  company  like  the  Saudi-Arabian  Oil 
Co.  with  operations  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any 
effect.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  it  has  no 
effect. 

I  wiU  say  this,  that  those  who  pro- 
posed the  amendment  when  it  was 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  made  a  very,  very  strong  case 
for  this  particular  section.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  matter  that  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  call  his 
attention  to  page  99  of  the  report  and 
page  75  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  pub- 
licity of  exempt  organizations  informa- 
tion. Would  this  restrict  publicity  with 
respect  to  tax  exempt  organizations,  or 
would  it  provide  for  more  publicity?' 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  for  more  publicity.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  and  it  came  to  us  from 
other  subcommittees  of  the  Rouse  that 
had 'Tondocted  studies  of  this  matter 
such  as  the  select  committee  which  my 


friend,  the  gentleman  from  RHode 
Island  [Mr.  FOsahd],  was  on,  the  gezstle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sncps^Nl, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hats].  There  have  been  stufUes 
made  by  either  the  standing  committees 
of  the  House  or  select  committees,  imd 
all  of  than  have  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  more  publicity  to  these  matters,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  carry  out  fhat 
objective  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  ithe 
gentleman's  statement  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  UmiLS.  I  hope  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  the  bill  and  the  committee 
amendments  which  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jleld 
myself  10  minutes.  j 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distingidshed  mem- 
bers of  this  august  Committee.  I  ^p- 
port  the  favorable  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  H.  R.  8681. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  eaact 
meritorious  amendments  in  our  Fe(iral 
tax  structure.  The  substantive  amaid- 
ments  for  the  most  part  relate  to  ;the 
removal  of  either  unintended  benefits 
or  unintended  hardships  with  respeqt  to 
taxpayers. 

At  the  outset  of  the  debate  on  khls 
legislation  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  individuals  be- 
cause of  misguided  and  unwarranted 
political  motivations  have  asserted  fhat 
the  need  for  H.  R.  8381  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  alleged  existence  of  tax 
loopholes  created  by  the  1954  codei  I 
will  categorically  assert  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  true  fact!  in 
the  matter.  Of  the  23  substantive  un- 
intended benefits  that  are  corrected  by 
this  legislation  only  4  of  them  had  their 
genesis  in  the  1954  code.  The  remaining 
19  tax  loopholes  originally  became  a  part 
of  oirr  Federal  tax  structure  through  the 
1939  code.  Instead  of  the  Internal  Hev- 
enue  Code  of  1954  creating  tax  loopholes 
the  real  fact  is  that  one  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant improvements  the  1954  aode 
made  over  the  1939  code  Is  that  nore 
than  50  tax  loopholes  existing  in  the 
1939  code  were  corrected  with  the  |en- 
actment  of  the  1954  code.  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  persons  who  are  .in- 
terested in  examining  the  record  on  ihls 
matter  to  my  remarks  in  the  Hous^of 
Representatives  on  March  17,  1954,  CbN- 
GREssiONAL  Rkcord,  volumc  100,  part  3, 
page  3425,  wherein  I  list  the  more  tian 
50  ways  in  which  H.  R.  8300  eliminated 
the  opportimity  for  tax  avoidance  that 
was  possible  under  the  1939  code.  But, 
Mr,  Chairman,  regardless  of  the  soitce 
of  such  tax  loopholes,  it  is  important 
that  the  existence  of  any  loopholes  be 
removed.  This  is  important  not  iily 
from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  dur- 
rent  revenues  but  also  it  is  important 
to  prevent  the  cumulative  and  grouping 
exploitation  of  a  loophole  with  even 
greater  revenue  consequences  in  the 
future.  ' 

The  legislation,  H.  R.  8381,  also  wo|ild 
remove  unintended  hardships  that  wfere 
Inadvertently  imposed  on  our  taxpayers. 
It  is  appropriate  that  such  hardships  ^Iso 
be  corrected  so  as  to  avoid  making  the 
onerous  character  of  our  high  tax  rate 
structure  even  more  of  a  burden  on  ^ur 
American  citizens. 


In  addition  to  the  substantive  ^langes 
that  H.  R.  8381  would  make  in  ciur  Fed- 
eral tax  structure,  the  bill  als^  would 
make  a  number  of  technical  and  clerical 
changes.  The  legislation  Is  befbre  this 
distinguished  committee  today  ai  the  re- 
sult of  the  very  capable  and  conscientious 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  tax  stair  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  istaff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  IntemaU  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  working  under  th|B  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  W4ys  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the  vllew  that 
H.  R.  8331  should  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Congress  4o  as  to 
strengthen  our  Federal  tax  struojture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  s^eld  10  miiiutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BakbkI.    [ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  |l  favor 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  8381,  thte  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1957.  [ 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcoosmlttee. 
which,  under  the  chairmanship'  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  who  is  now 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means,  held  pubUc  hearings  on  these 
matters  in  Novemt^er  of  1956,  which  have 
been  published  and  which  coter  500 
pages  of  testimony  and  statements.  In 
addition  to  the  public  hearings,  ttie  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committ^  have 
spent  many  days  in  executive  i  session 
studying  these  problems  before  rcBwrting 

H.  R.  8381.  I 

As  indicated  In  the  title.  th0  bill  is 
intended  to  correct  unintended  benefits 
and  hardships  and  to  make  tqchnical 
amendments,  and  for  other  pikrposes. 
One  of  the  unintended  hardshms  cor- 
rected by  this  bill,  and  which  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,:  affects 
several  thousand  persons  in  Oak;  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  whom  I  have  the  honor  td  repre- 
sent in  this  body.  1 
I  quote  from  the  committee  report: 

8BCTION  6 — PATMXNTS  VOS  KXTNICIPAI.  UEKVICaS 
IN   ATOMIC  XMKKOT  COMMUiriTiai 

The  attention  of  your  committee  l|as  been 
(Urecte<l  to  a  problem  relating  to  pe^na  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  and  Richland.  Wafta.,  wl.  3 
have  acquired  reel  estate  from  the  Atomle 
Energy  Commission.  In  these  comqiunltlea 
persons  acquiring  or  leasing  real  estitte  from 
the  AEC  are  required  to  pay  the  Contmlaslon 
(or  lU  agents)  for  services  usually  rendered 
by  a  municipality  and  usually  palcj  for  by 
taxes.  These  payments  woiUd  be  deductible 
If  they  were  paid  as  taxes  to  a  munlclpiOlty 
but  are  not  deductible  when  paldj  to  the 
AEC  (or  its  agent).  Since  as  a  rteult  of 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  (Public  Law 
221,  84th  Cong.)  these  communliles  arc 
Ukely  to  become  municipalities  within  • 
period  of  5  years,  your  committee  isees  no 
reason,  during  the  transition  perl<»d.  why 
the  residents  of  these  communities,  should 
not  receive  deductions  for  lncome-1]ax  pur- 
poses for  amounts  which  generally  are  de- 
ductible as  taxes  In  other  conmiunlties. 

Therefore,  your  committee's  bUl  {amends 
section  164  of  the  code  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  permitting  the  deduction  for  in- 
come-tax purposes  for  amounU  paid  ABC 
for  municipal-type  services  by  owners  of 
real  property  within  a  community  Qualify- 
ing under  section  21b  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1966.  An  owner,  for  tbla 
ptirpoee.  Is  to  include  a  person  who  bold* 
property  under  a  leaae  of  40  years  Or  more 
from  the  AEC  because  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conununlty  Act  of 
1956,  AEC  entered  into  long-term  Ifase  ar- 
rangements with  some  of  the  tnm  lltw  In 
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tbeee  eommunltles,  but  required  payments 
for  mxinlcipal-type  senrloes  from  them  at 
least  equal  to  the  payments  required  by 
those  purchasing  property.  The  term 
"owner"  also  Is  to  Include  persons  who  have 
entered  Into  contracts  to  purchase  property 
under  section  01  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1965. 

Tills  provision  Is  to  apply  to  taxable  yean 
beginning  on   or  after  January   1.   1957. 

This  proTlBlon  Is  expected  to  result  In  a 
negligible  revenue  loss. 

A  provision  of  this  bill  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  mining  Indiistry  is  section 

ta. 
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Section  614  Of  the  1054  code  defines  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  computing  the  per- 
centage-depletion allowance  In  the  care  of 
mineral  resources.  This  section  pn-inlts  a 
taxpayer  owning  interests  In  mineral  re- 
sources to  aggregate  part  or  all  of  his  oner- 
ating  mineral  Interests  within  an  operating 
unit  and  permits  him  to  treat  such  B«»frcga- 
tlon  as  one  property.  It  alro  allows  the  tnx- 
payer  owning  nonoperating  interests  in  a 
single  tract  or  in  contiguous  tracts.  In  hard- 
ship cases,  to  treat  such  nonoperatlnf;  inter- 
ests as  one  property.  These  corrb'ned  Inter- 
ests are  considered  as  one  property  for  pur- 
poses  of  computing  depletion,  gain  or  loss  on 
sale,  etc. 

Section  614  of  the  1954  code  was  lntfnd<?d 
to  r.b-rall«  the  provisions  of  the  19?9  code 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  property. 
Some  taxpayers  have  contended  that  the 
1954  code  section  has  d*nrlved  them  of  rights 
they  previously  had  under  the  1939  law,  regu- 
lations, court  decisions,  or  practices.  Since, 
under  the  1954  code,  there  was  no  Intention 
to  remove  any  rights  which  the  taxpayers 
had,  the  bill  restores  puch  rights  as  taxpay- 
ers had  under  the  1939  code. 

The  bin  accomplishes  this  by  addlrg  a  new 
subsection  to  section  614  dealing  with  the 
definition  of  property.  This  subsection  In 
effect  provides  that  a  trxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  any  property  as  if  the  present  1954 
oode  definition  of  property  had  not  been 
enacted  and  as  if  the  1939  code  rules  still 
apply.  ThuB.  with  respect  to  a  property  for 
1954  and  eubsequent  y^ars.  a  taxpayer  has 
two  choices:  he  can  applv  the  1954  code  rules. 
or  he  can  adopt  the  1939  code  rules. 

This  provision  Is  expected  to  restilt  In  a 
Begl'g'.ble  revenue  loss. 

There  are  other  Inequities  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  need  and  will  receive 
attention  by  the  committee.  We  are  engaged 
now  In  rather  extensive  public  hearings  on 
many  of  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  when  submitting 
committee  amendments  will  either  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  or  explain 
fully  in  detail  the  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mnjfl.  It  is  my  intention  to 
either  explain  the  committee  amend- 
ments or  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
planation of  each  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  had  prepared  by 
a  member  of  our  staff  a  very  brief  ex- 
planation of  those  committee  amend- 
ments and  their  effect,  which  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
chairman.  I  shall  insert  them  ch*  not  as 
the  chairman  feels  is  advisable.  If  the 
gentleman  will  fully  cover  them,  there 
is  no  i>oint  in  my  doing  it* 


Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bakes ]  can 
Insert  anything  in  the  Record  he  wants 
to  insert  in  connection  with  the  commit- 
tee amendments.  I  shall  put  In  the 
Record  an  explanation  of  each  of  those 
amendments,  which  has  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  our  staff,  for  accuracy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. I  think  it  would  be  a  dupUcation 
for  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  will  continue  to  study  this 
most  complicated  and  important  prob- 
lem of  removing  unintended  hardships 
and  benefits  and  to  make  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  more 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  taxpayers. 

Mr.  THOBiSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  would 
l!ke  to  ffr;d  out  if  one  thing  is  clarlfl?d 
in  this  bill.  Under  section  481  of  the 
of  the  1954  law  there  are  3,000  applica- 
tions now  pending  for  a  change  in  the 
accounting  methods,  which  the  S3cre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  has  seen  fit  to  take 
no  action  on  becau'-e  of  uncertainty.  I 
notice  that  this  bill  has  amended  that 
section  to  provide  that  they  cannot  take 
into  accotmt  the  taxable  years  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  1954  code  if 
the  request  is  initiated  by  the  taxpayer. 
Would  this  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  go  ahead  and  consider  and 
grant  those  applications,  many  of  which 
are  very  meritorious? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  answer  is  that  it 
de^nitely  would.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  it  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  to  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BAKER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  create  a  situation 
wherein  the  Secretary  will  go  ahead  and 
grant  these  requests  for  changes  in  ac- 
counting methods. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  very  expeditiously. 
I  might  add.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jenkins! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
that  is  before  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee today,  H.  R.  8381.  This  legisla- 
tion as  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  en  Ways  and  Means  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate  have  ex- 
plained has  as  its  principal  purpose  the 
elimination  of  existing  loopholes  in  our 
Federal  tax  structure  and  the  merito- 
rious removal  of  inequities  in  our  tax 
laws  that  would  have  the  effect  of  work- 
ing an  unintended  hardship  on  certain 
Of  our  taxpayers. 


Because  of  our  onerous  tax  rate  struc- 
ture, it  is  extremely  Important  that  no 
taxpayer  have  the  tax  rates  applicable 
to  his  income  made  easier  on  him  as  a 
consequence  of  a  loophole  or  more  de- 
manding  of  him  as  the  consequence  of  an 
inequity.  This  bill  will  help  to  give  ef- 
fect to  u  philosophy  that  I  have  always 
had  that  no  taxpayer  should  pay  more 
tax  or  pay  less  tax  than  a  fair  and  equi- 
table application  of  the  substantive  pro- 
visimis  of  the  law  requires. 

I  know  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties that  are  encountered  in  develop- 
ing tax  laws  that  are  relatively  easy  of 
understanding  and  totally  equitable  in 
their  appUcation.  We  still  hcve  a  long 
way  to  go  In  achieving  simplicity  and 
there  is  also  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement in  achieving  equity.  By  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes  this  legislation  will 
have  the  effect  of  contributins  to  the 
day  when  tax  reduction  for  aU  our  citi- 
zens will  be  possible.  This  contribution 
comas  frcnn  the  fact  that  by  closing  these 
loopholes  we  are  in  effect  safeguarding 
the  Federal  revenues. 

I  would  like  to  cmnmend  the  Treasury 
Department  tax  staff  and  Mr.  Stam  and 
his  Joint  committee  staff  for  the  very 
able  work  they  have  done  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  bill  has  received  careful 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Wa3^ 
and  Means,  and  it  is  presented  to  the 
membership  of  this  body  for  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  In  my  opinion  that 
consideration  should  be  favorable,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage when  the  occasion  arises. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  ryield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  time  to  time  each 
of  us  may  serve  a  subcommittee.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  have  experienced  that 
with  respect  to  certain  types  of  legiisla- 
tion  there  are  those  individuals  who  do 
more  than  their  share  of  the  work  and 
are  really  expert  in  their  field.  I  take 
tWs  time  only  with  respect  to  this  ex- 
traordinary technical  bill — a  bill  that  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  understand,  a  bill 
that  has  required  a  great  deal  of  research 
work  in  order  to  bring  an  answer  to  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems — I  do  want  to 
commend  from  my  side  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  for  the  extreme  devotion  and  ef- 
fort and  skill  that  he  exerted  toward 
helping  prepare  this  highly  meritorious 
bill.  I  do  not  disparage  the  work  done 
by  others  on  my  side  of  the  committee, 
but  I  do  give  particular  emphasis  to  the 
work  done  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bakxr]. 

Having  no  other  requests  for  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  may  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Committee  cm 
Ways  and  Means  taking  any  action  to 
block  the  27 ^-percent  depletion  alUm- 
aace  for  the  oil  people? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  In  this  bilL  I  may 
advise  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  deple- 
tion and  all  other  matten  ^'^tfitiifi  in 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are  con- 
stantly under  study  by  the  staff  of  our 
own  committee  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation. 

There  is  no  plan  presently  before  the 
committee  to  conduct  hearings  on  that 
particular  subject.  Some  references 
have  been  made  to  it.  I  may  say,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  we  are  now 
conducting,  but  there  is  no  intention  at 
this  time  on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to  go 
into  that  subject  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield  further.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
not  study  the  deletion  allowance  for  the 
oil  men  so  long  that  it  becomes  merely  a 
mirage  in  the  eyes  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  something  will  be  brought  out  soon. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  been  under  study 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  frwn  Texas  [Mr.  Ikard]. 
Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
laimching  into  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  8381. 1  think  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  woiild  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  something  of  the 
bill's  history.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  serviiig.  which  is  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Wilbxj»  D,  Mills  of 
Arkansas.  The  subcommittee  was  or- 
gatxized  by  a  motion  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  last  days  of  the  84th  Congress,  with 
the  broad  purpose  of  investigating  and 
studying  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  to  substantive  policy,  technical 
adequacy,  and  administration,  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  It  was  early  decided  that  the 
subcommittee's  work  would  have  two 
major  aspects,  one  involving  an  investi- 
gation of  the  technical  adequacy  and 
substantive  sxifficiency  of  our  internal 
revenue  laws,  and  the  other  concerned 
with  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws. 

The  subcommittee  decided  in  the  fall 
of  1956  to  limit  its  objecUves  to  short- 
nm  accomplishments  within  the  policy 
framework  laid  down  by  the  framers  of 
the  1954  code  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
fact  that  the  full  committee  would 
eventually  hold  general  revenue  revision 
hearings  looking  toward  a  major  policy 
review  of  the  whole  Federal  tax  complex. 
With  these  limited  objectives  in  view, 
the  subcommittee  released  two  docu- 
ments in  the  fall  of  1956  for  public  re- 
action and  comment.  The  first  was  the 
so-called  Subcommittee  Print  No.  1  re- 
leased on  October  24,  1956.  which  con- 
tained legislative  proposals  designed  to 
correct  a  series  of  clerical  and  technical 
errors  in  the  1954  code.  The  other  doc- 
ument released  on  November  7,  1956. 
contained  a  list  of  28  substantive'  unin- 
tended benefits  or  hardships,  some  of 
which  were  important  from  a  revenue 
point  of  view  and  presented  a  large  liti- 
gation potential  for  the  future  unless 
corrected.  Those  proposals  contained 
in  Subcommittee  Print  No.  1  were  classi- 
fied as  unimportant  In  revenue  conse- 
quences, however,  they  covered  errors 
which  had  become  a  source  of  irritation 


to   both   taxpayers   and   the   Internal 
Revenue  Service.  I 

On  Novonber  9,  an  advisory  group 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  subcommittee  in  its  appraisal  of 
the  administration  and  reorg 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
other  advisory  groups,  having  j 
tion  over  subchapters  C,  J,  and  K 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  were  ap 
shortly  thereafter. 

Beginning  in  November,  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  public  hearing^  on 
Subcommittee  Print  No.  1  and  thd  No- 
vember 7  list  of  unintended  benefits  and 
hardships.  During  the  course  of  these 
hearings  the  interested  public  was  |iven 
an  opportunity  to  express  opinions|  and 
make  suggestions  concerning  the  :  pro- 
posed legislative  solutions  contained  in 
Subcommittee  Print  No.  1  and  the  ijst  of 
unintended  benefits  and  hardMiips. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  public 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  began  to 
meet  in  executive  session  for  the  /pur- 
pose of  lajring  down  the  policy  guidelines 
necessary  for  the  staff  of  the  comnjittee 
to  predicate  a  draftsmanship  upon«  and 
the  staff  was  instructed  to  prepare  %  bill 
incorporating  the  subcommittee's  deci- 
sions and  a  report  explaining]  the 
decisions  for  submission  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Thus, 
when  the  85th  Congress  convened)  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  i  had 
pending  for  its  consideration  a  nunber 
of  highly  developed  proposals  for  amend- 
ing the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  these  proposals  julti- 
mately  gave  rise  to  H.  R.  8381.  Itj  will 
be  a  monument  of  achievement  t<|  the 
subcommittee  for  years  to  come,     i 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  l^ans 
considered  the  report  and  legislAtive 
drafts  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  for  4  weeks  and 
ordered  H.  R.  8381  favorably  reported. 
The  bill  contains  81  sections  whick,  in 
general,  are  applicable  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1953,; and 
ending  after  August  16,  1954,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1954  code.  Howfever, 
many  of  these  sections  carry  their  [own 
effective  dates.  ! 

Because  of  limitations  of  time,  I  shall 
not  endeavor  to  discuss  more  than  a  few 
of  the  more  Important  sections  of!  the 
bill.  One  of  them  \s  particularly  inter- 
esting to  Members  of  Congress  fron^  the 
West  and  Southwest  who  represent^m- 
mimity  property  States.  I 

Section  2  of  H.  R.  8381  should  lie  of 
particular  interest  to  all  resident^  of 
community-property  States,  not  so  much 
because  of  revenue  impact  but  because 
of  the  precedential  character  of  its  pro- 
visions, for  this  section  of  the  bilL  for 
the  first  time,  differentiates  betweed  ttie 
treatment  of  residents  of  community- 
property  States  and  residents  of  qom- 
mon-law  States,  specifically.  The  Sec- 
tion deals  with  the  computation  of  the 
retirement  income  credit  under  se(3tion 
37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  ap- 
plies only  to  retirement  income  derived 
frc«n  a  work  pension  or  annuity  rejtult- 
Ing  from  the  employment  of  one  of!  the 
members  of  the  marriage  commis^ty. 
The  section  affects  the  computatioi  of 
the  retirement  income  credit  in  tfcree 
major  respects:  First,  qualification,  for 


the  10-year  earned  income  ttaX  seoond, 
application  of  the  earned  incomie  limita- 
tion, and  third,  the  nimiber  oif  credits 
which  may  be  claimed  on  the  ba^  of  the 
same  income.  If  the  bill  is  enadted,  with 
section  2  still  in  it,  each  spouse  of  the 
marriage  commimity  will  have  to  qualify 
for  the  allowance  of  a  retiremenit  income 
credit  by  showing  that  he  or  tSaf  has  re- 
ceived earned  income  of  $600  ber  year 
for  at  least  10  calendar  years  iireceding 
the  taxable  year  for  which  th^  earned 
income  credit  is  claimed,  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  apply  the  earned  income  limita- 
tion without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
his  or  her  earnings  which,  under  com- 
munity property  laws,  are  attrinitable  to 
the  other  spouse.  Por  example,  if  the 
hmband  earns  $2,400  of  earned  Income, 
no  retirement  income  credit ,  will  be 
allowable  in  his  case  since  the  $11,200  re- 
tiiement  income  maximimi  mu^t  be  re- 
duced dollar  by  dollar  by  the  a<ioimt  of 
income  earned  by  him  in  excess  6f  $1,200. 
Under  existing  law  no  reduction  Is  neces- 
sary becaxjse  one-half  of  the  hjusband's 
earned  income,  or  $1,200.  is  attributable 
to  his  wife  under  community  property 
laws.  And.  of  course,  under  section  2  of 
the  bill  each  spouse  miist  qualify  inde- 
pendently for  the  retirement  Income 
credit  without  benefit  of  the  eaiMngs  of 
the  other.  That  is.  both  the  husband 
and  the  wife  must  have  received  retire- 
ment Income  in  the  taxable  ytar  as  a 
result  of  services  i>erformed  by  each  m- 
dividually  in  order  to  qualify  fcir  retire- 
ment income  credit.  T 

As  you  in  this  House  are  awire.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  community-property 
States  are  a  minority  in  the  H()use  and 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  an4  Mean& 
This  fact  alone  lends  special  significance 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2  ojthe  bill 
for,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  indidaUve  of 
things  to  come  In  the  area  of  ta4  legisla- 
tion which  should  cause  all  of  ^ou  con- 
cern. Tomorrow  your  own  institutions 
may  be  foxmd  in  the  minority,  I  was 
joined  in  separate  views  concerning  sec- 
tion 2  by  the  Honorable  Cxcu.  knfo.  of 
CaUfomia;  the  Honorable  HalFbogos. 
of  Louisiana:  and  the  Honorable  Hal 
HoLKES,  of  Washington.  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  matter  what  happenk  on  this 
provision  here  or  in  the  othir  body, 
where  I  shall  continue  to  work  for  its 
defeat,  we  will  continue  to  work  for  an 
understanding  of  the  problem^  of  the 
community-property  States  and,  of  their 
institutions  of  law,  for  I  am  suiie  that  a 
proper  understanding  in  the  minds  of 
our  colleagues  from  common -law  States 
will  prevent  further  encroachments 
along  the  lines  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 

To  txan  to  other  sections  crflthe  bill, 
all  of  you  will  remember  the  accolades 
with  which  section  1361  of  the  1954  code 
was  hailed.  As  you  recall,  section  1361 
permits  proprietorships  and  partnerships 
to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  corporations.  Sec- 
tion 52  of  H.  R.  8381  repeals  section  1361, 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1967.  Our 
investigation  in  the  subcommittM  led  us 
to  believe  that  section  1361  sorves  no 
useful  purpose  and  is,  in  fact  Jo  more 
than  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  Tie  regu- 
lations xmder  this  section  have  not  been 
promulgated  and  In  all  probability  never 
will  be.    Without  the  essential  guidance 
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which  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  regulations,  the  section  is  no 
more  than  a  breeding  ground  for  litiga- 
tion and  dispute  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  those  taxpayers  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  elected  to  be 
treated  under  its  provisions.  In  addition 
to  repealing  the  section,  effective  for 
taxable  years  begitmlng  after  December 
31,  1957,  section  52  also  gives  validity  to 
the  Treasury's  temporary  rules  by,  in 
effect,  making  what  the  statute  now 
states  to  be  an  Irrevocable  election  re- 
vocable, by  providing  for  the  making  of 
an  election  within  the  period  ending 
before  the  last  day  of  the  3-month  period 
following  the  month  in  which  regula- 
tions on  section  1361  are  prescribed  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register, 

Three  sections  of  the  bill  relate  to  the 
estate  tax  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Section  53  extends  the  pe- 
riod of  limitations  for  filing  claims  for 
credit  for  State  death  taxes.  Under  ex- 
isting law  a  credit  Is  allowed  for  State 
death  taxes  which  are  paid  within  4  years 
after  the  estate  tax  return  is  filed,  but 
if  an  extension  of  time  is  granted  In 
which  to  pay  Federal  estate  taxes,  the 
State  death  taxes  need  not  be  paid  until 
after  the  period  of  extension.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  a  deficiency.  State  death 
taxes  need  not  be  paid  until  60  days 
after  the  tax  court's  decision  becomes 
final  to  be  eligible  for  credit.  However, 
if  the  estate  tax  is  paid  and  then  a  re- 
fund claim  Is  subsequently  filed,  no  ex- 
tension of  time  Is  now  available  for  the 
pasrment  of  State  death  taxes.  Section 
63  of  the  bill  would  extend  the  time  for 
payment  of  State  death  taxes  so  that.  In 
the  case  of  timely  claims  for  refund  or 
credit,  State  death  taxes  may  be  claimed 
If  these  taxes  are  paid  within  60  days 
after  the  Treasxuy  Department  has  no- 
tified the  taxpayer  of  the  disallowance 
of  part  or  all  of  his  claim  or  within  60 
days  after  a  final  decision  of  a  court  on 
this  claim. 

Section  56  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
tax  practitioners  because  of  the  Insight 
that  It  provides  In  judging  the  effective- 
ness of  proposals  to  prevent  abuses  of 
the  tax  system.  As  you  will  recall,  the 
Treasury  Department  appeared  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  8300.  the  bill 
which  became  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  and  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  so-callc:I  premiiim  payment  test, 
under  which  life-insurance  proceeds  had 
been  subjected  to  tax  in  the  estate  of 
the  insured,  even  though  he  had  given 
away  all  of  the  incidents  of  ownership 
but  had  continued  to  pay  the  premium. 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  offi- 
cials of  the  Treasury  Department,  with 
revenue  considerations  foremost  in  their 
minds,  had  a  change-of  heart  and  asked 
that  the  premium  payment  test  be  left 
unchanged.  H.  R.  8300,  as  it  went  to 
conference  between  the  two  Houses  and 
as  it  was  enacted,  provided  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  premium  payment  test. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  1954  code, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  consist- 
ently advocated  the  reimposition  of  the 
premium  payment  test  in  Its  entirety. 
However,  in  the  release  of  November  7. 
1956 — ^the  list  of  unintended  benefits 
and  hardships — the  Treasury  suggested 


the  "inclusion  in  the  decedent's  estate 
of  the  difference  of  the  proceeds  received 
upon  death  and  the  reserve  at  the  time 
of  death  or  possibly  the  cash  surrender 
value  at  the  time  of  deat^**  This  pro- 
posal was  opposed  in  the  public  hearings 
conducted  in  November  of  1956  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  life  insurance  Industry. 
who  pointed  out  that  life  insurance  was, 
in  fact,  no  different  from  any  other 
property  and  should  be  the  subject  of 
an  inter  vivos  gift,  just  as  any  other 
property  is,  without  the  Imposition  of 
estate  tax.  However,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  evidently  because  it 
feared  the  abuse  of  the  existing  provi- 
sion. In  section  56  of  the  bill,  originally 
provided  for  partial  restoration  of  the 
pranium  payment  test,  but  limited  the 
inclusion  in  the  gross  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  proceeds  attributable  to 
the  premliuns  paid  within  the  5  years 
immediately  preceding  the  decedent's 
death.  This  nile  would  have  applied 
only  to  poUcies  purchased  within  5  years 
of  the  decedent's  death,  and  those  cases 
where  the  decedent  owned  the  policy  or 
had  other  Incidents  of  ownership  within 
5  years  prior  to  his  death  which  within 
the  5 -year  period  were  transferred  to 
other  beneficiaries.  The  section  would 
have  been  effective  only  with  respect  to 
life -Insurance  poUcles  purchased  after 
June  26,  1957.  Wisely,  I  believe,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  here 
today  offered  a  committee  amendment 
striking  section  56  from  the  bill.  The 
section  satisfied  neither  the  proponents 
of  the  Treasury  point  of  view  nor  those 
who  believed  the  estate-tax  treatment  of 
life-insurance  proceeds  should  remain 
in  the  posture  provided  by  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  of 
1954.  The  provisions  of  section  56  were 
at  best  a  compromise,  the  effectiveness 
of  which  were  open  to  doubt  from  their 
inception.  It  should  now  be  possible  for 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
take  up  the  problem  again  with  objec- 
tivity, and  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
action  which  would  be  best  pursued. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  concerning  the 
many  other  Interesting  provisions  of  the 
bill.  However,  limitations  In  time  pre- 
clude a  more  detailed  discussion  of  its 
provisions.  I  commend  to  you  House 
Report  775,  which  contains  an  excellent 
explanation,  both  general  and  technical, 
of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
to  the  excellent  siunmary  of  the  bill's 
provisions  made  here  on  the  fioor  today 
by  my  esteemed  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able WiLBUt  D.  Mills.  This  report  has 
been  reprinted  in  full  by  most  of  the  tax 
services. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  I  want  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  the  splendid  explanation  of 
the  sections  of  this  bill  covered  in  his 
discussion. 

I  am  disturbed,  of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  is.  by  sectlcm  2  of  this  bill, 
which,  as  he  has  iwinted  out.  Is  an  en- 
croachment on  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  commxmlty  property  States.  Sec- 
tion 2  does  not  belong  in  a  bill  of  this 
nature. 


I  associate  myself  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas  in  his  op- 
position here  to  this  secticm  and  with  him 
and  those  who  joined  with  him  in  filing 
separate  views  in  the  committee  report, 
expressing  valid  reasons  why  section  2 
should  not  be  enacted.  It  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  bill  before  the  bill  is 
finally  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  IKARD.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MTT.Tft.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trom  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yatxs]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  83  contains  the  sen- 
tence: 

Under  present  law  a  taxpayer  may  ehooae 
to  iise  the  taxes  paid  a  foreign  country  as 
either  a  credit  against  his  tax  or  as  a  deduc- 
tion in  computing  taxable  income. 

Hearings  before  the  other  body  last 
year  disclosed  that  several  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  companies  who  were  developing 
the  oil  resources  for  certain  foreign  gov- 
ernments in  the  Middle  East  persuaded 
such  governments  to  designate  royalty 
pajrments  made  by  the  companies  to 
such  foreign  governments  as  taxes.  For 
that  reason,  the  companies  were  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  amount  paid  to 
such  foreign  governments  from  taxes 
due  the  American  Government.  Be- 
cause of  such  deductions,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  oil-depletion  allowance  upon 
their  earnings  in  such  foreign  coimtries. 
there  was  no  tax  paid  to  the  American 
Government  covering  such  operations, 
even  though  the  gross  earnings  were 
substantial. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  this  is 
not  the  type  of  loophole  that  should  be 
closed.  Today,  in  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee seeks  to  close  a  nimiber  of  loopholes, 
yet  this  very  fiagrant  loophole  is  not 
covered.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  has 
in  mind  the  situation  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  Aramco  case? 

Mr.  YATES.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  yet  to  know  all  the  facts 
regarding  the  tax  status  of  that  tax- 
payer. The  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am  sure,  knows  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in- 
structed the  staff  of  that  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  this  situation  and  report 
back  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  with  respect  to  the 
facts  so  that,  since  the  Joint  Committee 
is  made  up  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  other 
body — so  that  the  legislative  committees 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  legislation  is  needed. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  facts 
are.  I  am  awaiting  the  report  of  this 
staff  and  when  It  is  given  to  us,  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  shall  go 
into  it  to  determine  whether,  in  my  opin- 
ion, legislation  is  needed. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  hearings  In  the 
other  body  indicated  that  payments  were 
being  made  to  the  foreign  govemmmt 
as  royalties.  The  next  year,  as  a  result 
of  this  amoidment  having  been  made  to 
the  tax  law.  the  word  "royalties"  was 
taken  out  and  the  word  "taxes"  was  sub- 
stituted.  As  a  result  they  wore  permitted 
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or  the  company  was  pennitted  a  deduc- 
tion of  Its  tax.  I  think  that  is  a  grossly 
unfair  situation.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  go  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  when  this  report  comes  in,  as  an 
individual  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
going  to  look  into  it  to  see  whether  or 
not,  in  my  opinion,  any  legislation  Is 
needed. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  go  into  it  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee as  welL 

Mr.  MIIJjS.  It  is  hard  to  escape  that 
situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  DavisJ. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  protest  as  vigorously  as 
I  can  the  provision  which  repeals  sec- 
tion 120  of  the  1954  Code.  That  Is  the 
provision  which  permits  police  officials 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  ex- 
clude from  taxable  income  subsistence 
allowances  not  in  excess  of  $5  a  day. 

This  provision  was  enacted  just  4 
years  ago.  I  notice  In  the  report  on 
page  7  that  this  section  is  now  being 
repealed  because  they  say  it  is  inequit- 
able. I  fail  to  see  how  the  same  reason- 
ing which  induced  the  enactment  of  this 
provision  in  1954  is  not  applicable  today 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  as 
they  now  exist.  This  report  says  that 
while  only  two  States,  Georgia  and 
Indiana,  now  have  laws  that  enable 
police  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 
vision, that  if  all  the  other  States 
adopted  similar  legislation  it  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  $50  million  a  year. 
I  think  that  is  bad  reasonir^b.  If  it  was 
Just  in  1954, 1  think  it  is  just  today  and 
the  criteria  and  standards  should  not 
be  how  much  money  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  Revenue  Department,  but  rather 
whether  the  provision  is  just  and  equit- 
able. I  think  it  is  just  and  equitable, 
and  I  would  ask  the  committee,  who  im- 
der  the  rule  can  only  offer  amendments, 
to  offer  an  amendment  and  strike  out 
this  section  repealing  section  120  of  the 
Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  in  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  the  committee.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
there  was  good  reason  for  passage  of  this 
bill  at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  change 
in  conditions  since  then. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ROOSKVELT]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  always  a  Uttle  difficult,  I  believe,  to 
plead  a  special  case,  but  I  believe  that 
a  case  can  be  made  in  opposition  to  both 
section  2  and  section  14.  Section  2,  if 
the  views  as  filed  by  members  of  the 
committee  are  vaUd,  as  I  believe  them 
to  be,  is  rank  discrimination.  If  our 
rules  prevent,  as  they  do,  an  attempt  to 
alter  this  provision.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  do  so.  Section  14  has  to  do 
with  the  depreciation  of  improvements 


on  leased  property  In  growing  arefts  or 
areas  of  a  very  fast  growing  naturet  such 
as  California.  Future  experience  may 
show  the  difficulty  of  applying  thia  pro- 
vision, so  I  will  ask  in  the  House,  which 
I  believe  is  the  proper  procedure.  Mp  in- 
clude the  arguments  made  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ret|;>ect- 
ing  both  sections  2  and  14,  at  thei  con- 
clusion of  my  ronaiics  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  following  is  the  statement  <k  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerfe  on 
sections  2  and  14:  i 

Statkicxnt  on  SccnoN  3        i 

llie  Federal  affairs  and  Uf e  insurancel  ccnn- 
mlttees  are  concerned  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion should  again  attempt  to  dictate :  what 
is  community  Income  and  what  la  not.  This 
Is  clearly  an  invasion  oX  the  rights  <tt  the 
community  property  States  which  oTir  the 
years  have  svistained  their  contention  that 
half  of  community  income  belongs  tb  the 
husband  and  half  to  the  wife.  Community 
property  is  an  incident  of  the  marital  rela- 
tion. It  originates  in  and  is  regulated  by 
State  law.  The  extent  of  the  Intereste  in 
eonununlty  property  are  determined  oi^ly  by 
State  law.  This  la  a  fact  which  ahouU  not 
be  Ignored  by  the  Congress  for  the  purpbse  of 
levying  taxes.  j 

Under  the  change  proposed,  the  Federal 
Ck>vernment  would  aUrlbute  a  fictional 
status  to  the  Interest  of  a  husband  an4  wife 
in  community  property  and,  in  ao  doin^,  at- 
tempt to  give  legislative  sanction  to  an  un- 
realistic view  of  the  eonununlty  property 
system — a  system  which  was  old  before  Con- 
gress came  Into  being.  California's  sfstem 
Is  largely  the  result  of  Spanish  law  frhlch 
governed  the  State  before  It  was  adiaitted 
to  the  Union.  j 

When  so-called  individual  income  uU  in- 
equities between  the  eonununlty  and  non- 
community  property  States  troubled  the 
Federal  tax  levying  authorities  more  tkan  a 
decade  ago,  community  property  States 
strongly  resisted  the  attempts  of  Congress  to 
deny  the  tax  advantages  which  resulted;  from 
their  system  of  property  ownership.  The 
problem  was  solved  through  extension  by 
Federal  law  (1948)  to  the  noncommiinity 
property  States  of  the  Income-splitting  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  recipients  of  community  In- 
come in  community  property  States  under 
their  own  laws.  ; 

When  the  Federal  Government  sought  to 
tax  aU  proi>erty  in  community  property 
States  to  the  estate  of  the  husband  upon 
his  death,  as  was  the  practice  In  nonc^- 
munlty  property  States,  the  compromise  ef- 
fected which  arose  from  objections  c|  the 
community  property  States,  was  the  enact- 
ment in  1948  of  marital  deduction  provteions 
to  be  applicable  to  property  of  married  per- 
sons which  is  not  community  property. 

If  anything  needs  to  be  done  abouti  this 
problem,  a  better  solution  would  be  tb  ex- 
tend the  split-Income  advantage  to  the  non- 
community  pr(^>erty  States  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  over-ride  the  settled  law  oi  the 
community  property  States.  ~ 

A  real  danger  in  the  present  proposal  Is 
that  the  estimated  loss  to  eonununlty  prop- 
erty States  is  relatively  small,  and  the  pro- 
vision is  a  part  of  an  extensive  blU  de- 
voted to  a  great  many  subjects — aU  liSipor- 
tant  but  few  attracting  much  public  atten- 
tion— with  the  result  that  it  may  be  dlficult 
to  enlist  sufficient  opposition  to  this  section 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
endangering  the  whole  community  prc^rty 
concept  as  to  rights,  in  property.  A  break- 
through of  the  principle  which  the  com- 
munity property  States  have  manag«l  to 
keep  Intact  uiitll  now  could  conceltably 
open  the  door  to  the  destruction  of  all  the 
tax  advantages  under  the  commimlty  f  rop- 
erty  laws,  leaving  only  the  dlsadvantai  es. 


The  core  at  tb»  pixAlcai  U  ctoarljl  expi 
in  the  following  statement  oontaipsd  in  an 
amid  curiae  brief  of  the  attomen  general 
of  the  community  property  States.Jnied  with 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  UnlDed  States 
(October  term.  194S)  In  the  case  otf  Joachim 
O.  Fernandez.  United  State*  Colleotor  of  In» 
temal  Revenue.  Appellant  ▼.  Samtupl  a.  Wie» 
net.  William  B.  Wiener  and  Jacqu$*  L.  Wie* 
ner.  Appellee*  (on  appeal  from  tl^e  ZMstriot 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  tl^e  Bastern 
District  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleansi  Division) 
relating  to  the  estate  tax  controversy: 

"We  revert  to  the  Congresslonil  concept 
*  *  *  to  the  effect  that  in  noncommunlty 
property  States,  property  aoquirSd  by  tha 
husband  after  marriage  through  his  own 
efforts'  Is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  hus- 
band. Translated,  this  meani  that  the  hus- 
band is  the  beneficiary  of  his  wife's  'efforts' 
as  well  as  of  his  own.  Manifestly,  such  a 
system  has  its  advantages — to  the  male  popu- 
lation. Since  the  converts  to  the  community 
property  system  have  been  few.  It  seems  that 
those  advantages  are  deemed  to  outweigh 
certain  differences  between  eonununlty  ami 
nonoc»nmunlty  property  States  in  respect  of 
taxation.  AU  the  SUtes  can  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages, If  any,  of  the  communltr  property 
system  by  adopting  It.  The  remedy  la  in 
their  hands,  and  the  price  la  will|ngnees  to 
forego  the  advantages  which  the  coinmon  law 
gives  the  sex  which,  if  allowance  is  made  for 
obstinate  self-deception.  Is  master  Only  when 
its  opinions  are  concurred  in.  and  obeying, 
believes  that  it  commands.  In  tl^  absence 
of  willlngnesa  to  pay  that  price,  it  cornea 
with  ill  grace  for  the  noncommunlty  States, 
the  majority  throiigh  their  lawmaltjng  power, 
to  enact  legislation  impairing  the  operation 
of  the  older  and  more  equitable  system. 

"If  Congress  can  validly  enact  such  legis- 
lation, a  long  step  has  been  taken  towaitt 
obliteration  of  the  autoncnny  of  t  le  States, 
and  towards  Congressional  control  over  their 
insUtuUons,  ciutoms.  laws." 

Statsmxnt  ON  SscnoN  U 
The  Federal  Affairs  Committee  <  f  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Conunerce  ooni  ends  that 
the  proposed  change  is  not  realistic  and 
could  work  a  substantial  hardshlpi  on  ctxa* 
merclal  enterprises  and  indxistrle^  In  fast- 
growing  areas  such  as  southern  California, 
where  there  have  been  and  are  likely  to  be 
rapid  changes  in  the  character  of  jsuburban 
areas  in  which  they  may  locate.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  that  a  buslnessm|in  enters 
into  a  lease  with  a  20-year  primary  term  with 
an  option  to  renew  for  an  additional  20-year 
period.  Subsequent  thereto  he  p^eeds  to 
construct  substantial  lmp^ovemen^  on  the 
leased  property  with  the  usual  reduirement 
that  the  leasehold  Improvements  wfll  become 
the  property  of  the  lessor  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  1954  code,  the  leesef  wiU  be 
required  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements over  a  40-year  period,  unless  It 
can  be  shown  that  it  is  more  likely  than  not 
that  the  lease  will  be  terminated  at  the  close 
of  the  first  20-year  period.  Of  covirse,  if  the 
liseful  life  of  the  Improvements  is  less  than 
the  fuU  term  of  the  lease,  depreciation  can 
be  computed  by  using  the  shorter  period  in 
determining  the  rate.  If,  at  the  ehd  of  the 
20-year  primary  term,  the  lease  Is  termi- 
nated, the  lessee  wiU  be  allowed  toTwrite  off 
his  unamortized  cost  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, he  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  ^  full  tax 
benefit  at  that  time  because  of  s  reduced 
level  of  Income.  Moreover,  he  wduld  have 
paid  higher  income  taxes  in  the  first  20- 
year  period  because  of  lower  amortisation  al- 
lowances, j 

Tbe  committee  Is  advised  that  ttiere  Is  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment  among  members  of 
the  accounting  profession  that  the  proposed 
new  subsection  would  be  most  dlflkrult  to 
comply  with  and  could  have  many  tmfalr 
effects  upon  business  taxpayers. 
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This  propoaed  addition  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  a  part  of  tb*  "technical 
amendments"  bill  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  Is  on  tbe  Bouse  Calendar  under  a  pe- 
culiar r\ile. 

In  clearing  the  MU  for  House  aeUoo.  the 
Rules  Oommltte*  lanisd  a  rule  that  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  the  floor  would  b« 
barred  with  one  exception:  Bapreaentativa 
Cxnma.  Republican.  Missouri,  woiild  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  from 
the  measure  a  rectlon  which  would  tighten 
the  estate  tax  treatment  on  certain  life  in- 
surance poUcles.  However,  there  are  other 
parte  of  tbe  biU  to  wblch  objections  have 
been  voiced  by  several  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  such  as  the 
propoeed  change  affecting  retirement  Income 
credits  in  community  property  States  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Accordingly,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  peraoade  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  revoraa  itaeU,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, the  measure  reaaalna  on  tbe  House 
Calendar. 

Financial  writers  have  called  attention  to 
the  far-reaching  Impact  of  this  entire  mea- 
8\ire  on  a  large  number  of  taxpayers,  stat- 
ing that  because  of  Its  technical  provisions, 
it  has  attracted  little  public  attention,  being 
devoted  to  closing  alleged  tax  looph<des 
and  providing  for  the  easing  of  a  few  tax 
hardships  not  Intended  by  the  Congress. 
The  biU  contains  scores  of  items  and  covers 
such  subjects  as  the  tax  treatment  of  bonds, 
pensions,  annuities,  partnership  earnings, 
mineral  properties  and  many  other  types 
of  income  and  investments. 

Mr.  IHLLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.VAKiK]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  appreciate  the 
intensive  work  and  attention  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  given 
the  measure   under  consideration. 

For  want  of  information  and  in  fear 
of  the  potential  effect  of  the  carryback 
and  carryover  of  foreign  tax  credit  pro- 
vided by  new  section  C  of  subsection  37 
of  the  bill  or  section  904  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  1954.  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  this  section  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  a  carryback  and  carryover 
of  excess  tax  paid  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try by  an  American  taxpayer. 

In  reading  over  the  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  find  no  impelling 
reason  why  the  foreign  tax  carryback 
and  carryover  privil^e  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  special  group  of  taxpayers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  use  it  in  th^ 
tax  avoidance  plans.  It  will  result  in  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

I  am  particularly  ooncemed  that  this 
section  may  have  wider  application  and 
result  in  an  even  greater  loss  of  tax  dol- 
lars than  we  can  today  estimate. 

It  is  my  fear  that  somehow  or  an- 
other this  section  may  prove  extremely 
useful  to  American  companies  engaged 
in  foreign  oil  development,  such  as  tbe 
Arabian  American  Oil  Oo.  operations  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysdf  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  The  gentleman  was  talking 
about  section  37.  We  do  not,  tn  coxmec* 
tion  with  section  37.  repeal  the  per  coun- 
try limitation  by  any  means.  It  is  stUl 
In  the  law.  That  section  does  not  affect 
that  situation. 
CIY ^77 


Mr.  Cbairmaa.  I  now  yield  3  ndmifees 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.Wnrmn]. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  reference  to  section  4  about  whi^ 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  spoke,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  that 
proTtsion.  Z  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  inequities  which  I  believe  the 
enactment  of  this  provision  would  bring. 
In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  members  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  were  granted  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  $40  per  month  which  under 
existing  law  would  not  be  subject  to 
taxation.  In  my  own  community,  and 
in  other  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  am  advised  that  governing 
bodies  of  municipalities  and  other  local 
and  State  agencies  have  enacted  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  which  put  the 
police  officers  cm  a  subsistence  bctsis  for 
a  certain  portion  of  their  income.  This 
was  done  by  these  agencies  pursuant  to 
the  advice  of  competent  counsel.  The 
League  of  Municipalities.  I  am  advised, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  recom- 
mended it  to  the  local  governing  bodies. 
As  a  result  of  that.  I  am  told  that  the  in- 
dividual officers  are  now  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes  upon  subsistence  mcuiey  which 
they  received  from  thdr  employers. 
That  was  not  because  the  police  officer 
was  trying  to  evade  taxes,  but  because 
higher  authorities  of  the  community  so 
decreed. 

If  we  cannot  eliminate  section  4  from 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written,  I  certainly 
hope  smd  suggest  that  we  make  the  effec- 
tive date  some  date  in  the  future  In  order 
that  the  police  people  in  the  Nation  will 
not  be  penalized  by  any  action  that  we 
take  here.  I  urge  that  section  4  be  de- 
leted. If  that  is  not  deemed  feasible 
the  bin  Should  be  amended  to  extend 
the  effective  date  until  the  end  of  the 
current  jrear  in  order  that  hardship  upon 
the  individual  police  officers  may  be 
avoided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Mn.Tfl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  PkxstowI. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished 
coDeague  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dsvzsl  with 
reference  to  the  elimination  of  section 
120  of  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

I  realize  it  Is  futile  to  undertake  to  do 
anything  about  It  on  the  floor.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
I  think  would  concede  that  the  Georgia 
delegation  has  been  diligent  in  putting 
forward  its  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRESTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Georgia  delegation 
has  been  most  diligent  in  m^ung  known 
Its  position  on  this  matter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  other  mem- 
bers oi  the  eommlttee.  Eveiything  that 
ooaM  have  been  done  has  been  done  l^ 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  enlighten  us 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PRESTON.    I  thank  the  genUe- 

yny.n, 


We  reeognlae  that  qulto  •  hntfslilp 
win  be  woitod  on  many  members  of  the 
Georgia  State  Patrol  and  other  peace 
officers.  There  are  many  cases  pendlnc 
that  win  require  many  of  those  officers 
to  readjust  returns  over  a  period  of 
years  and  pay  quite  large  sums  of  in- 
terest. 

I  regret  very  mutfh  tbat  the  commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  do  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fnHU  Georgia  [Mr.  PxxsToir] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HomcAK]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Ur.  Chairman,  of 
course  no  blU  could  come  out  of  this 
ctmimittee  which  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  everybody.  It  is  like  your 
first  visit  to  the  dentist.  You  do  not 
like  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  as 
good  a  bill  as  anyone  could  draw,  an>ly- 
Ing  to  all  the  public.  The  committee  Is 
to  be  commended.  However,  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  or  three  questions  that 
might  be  answered. 

Last  week  a  Member  of  the  other  bodj 
went  to  Detroit  and  a  Detroit  paper,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  says  he  threw  around 
several  bricUmts.  Tlien  a  gentleman 
named  Reuttier.  who  acts  for  the  UAW- 
CIO,  handed  back  a  like  number  of 
bricks  and  Just  as  vigorously. 

The  editorial  from  tbe  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 27,  Detroit  Free  Press,  captioned 
"Goldwater  Versus  Reutber."  reads  as 
follows: 

GoLSWAXia     Vsasna     Rcdtrx* — Ijons     aas 

IjTVCLT  BDT  lilTTXX  SXSB 

If  they  grow,  seeds  planted  here  last  week 
could  give  lOchigan'k  1958  poUtlcal  cam- 
paign its  distinguishing  charaoterlatto— and 
an  unfortunate  one  it  would  be. 

Should  it  happen  that  way,  TOters  wlB 
mostly  hear  about  who  runs  the  Bepub* 
llcans  and  who  runs  the  Democrats,  and 
Is  this  good. 

At  the  Wayne  County  BepnbUeans'  fund- 
raising  dinner.  Senator  BAxaT  Oau>wiKxtt 
atreaaed  the  theme  that  It  takea  an  ex- 
tremely strong  light  to  discern  where  Walter 
Beuther  leaves  off  and  Michigan's  Demo- 
cratic Party  begins. 

Mr.  Beuther  countered  swiftly. 

He  declared  that  In  Michigan  the  Bs» 
publican  Party  Is  run  by  the  big  auto  oom- 
panles.  This  thesis  he  embzoldered  wltft 
seyearal  asseittona  repraaented  aa  fact  whtck 
are  no  ukore  susceptible  to  proof  than 
of  what  Senator  CioLowATBi  offered  as 
pel. 

Mr.  Beuther  delivered  this  up-the-Demo- 
crats.  death-to-Bepubllcans  speech  at  the 
UAW  spaelal  eonvantlon  called  to  dlseuw 
niatters  of  high-priority  unloo  Interest. 
Conceivably  a  oarpo-  might  aay  that,  of  Itaelf. 
this  platform's  use  for  a  strictly  partisan 
outpouring  confirmed  what  Senator  C3qu>- 
WATn  said  about  where  the  Democrats  are 
nm  ftom. 

Mar  was  anything  taken  away  from  this 
line  of  argument  when  Oovemor  WUllams 
came  before  the  convention  Rtday  to  de- 
liver a  half -iMwr  echo  to  Mr.  Beuther's  aalvoa 
at  the  Senator. 

None  of  this  detraeta  from  Mr.  Beuthar% 
accuracy  when  he  said  that  the  anto  makers 
have  taken  a  role  in  the  asatzs  of  Mldilganli 
OOP. 


Whettier  they  have  had  <m  tts 
wheel  the  inflQandng  hand  whleh  Micu 
Beuther  dalma  might  be  another  "-ttrr. 
Not  that  perhapa  they  wouldx^t  like  to.  tout 
on  some  days  we  get  the  feeling  that  this 
State's  OOP  has  no  steering  wheeL 
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Nevertheleas,  It  1b  not  out  of  business.  Mr. 
Bauther  erred  when  be  said  that  In  Michi- 
gan the  Bepubllcan  Party  has  been  repudi- 
ated. He  can  confirm  his  mistake  In  this 
respect  by  asking  GoTemor  Williams  which 
party  sends  a  majority  to  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Wllllanis  has  that  answer  down  by  heart. 
But  whether  one  sulMcribes  to  Senatw 
GoLDWATXB  or  to  Mt.  Reuther.  the  fact  Is 
that  last  week  neither  of  them  produced 
anything  but  brickbats.  Brickbat  throwing 
makes  a  lively  spectacle,  but  Isnt  the  sub- 
stance of  which  a  political  campaign  should 
be  made. 

True,  the  extent  to  which  a  party  is  sub- 
ject to  some  special  control  deserves  more 
than  passing  mention.    But  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis the  voter  usually  has  to  decide  the  truth 
In  this  respect  by  observation  and  his  own 
perspicacity  rather  than  by  what  he  is  told. 
And.  barring  partisans  with  a  high  degree 
of    emotional    Involvement,    Senator    Oolo- 
WATEs  and  Mr.  Reuther  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  boring  people  with  their  charges. 
Mainly  that  is  likely  to  be  so  because  the 
average  individual  questions  whether  either 
big  business  or  big  labor  should  run  the  show 
i]  In  this  ooimtry.    Either  way  there  is  a  con- 

j^  ^  centration  of  power,  and  a  too  concentrated 

•  w  power  no  matter  where  It  rests  isnt  good. 

i  '  That  is  coming  to  be  increasingly  under- 

;  «;  stood. 

^i  If  Michigan  is  to  have  a  meaningful  cam- 

!^  palgn  It  Is  up  to  both  parties  to  spell  out 

exactly  how  they  see  the  problems  and  what 
they  propose  to  do  toward  solving  them. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  will  l>e- 
tray  the  voter  If  In  these  times  they  give 
him  no  better  material  for  his  decision  than 
emotionalist  vilification. 

We  hope  those  seeds  planted  last  week 
dont  send  up  shoots.  Should  they  produce 
the  principal  campaign  crop.  Michigan  voters 
are  going  to  be  badly  handicapped  In  trying 
to  make  any  sort  of  Intelligent  verdict  about 
the  governing  of  their  State. 

Among  other  things,  the  Free  Press 
States  that — 

Barring  partisans  with  a  high  degree  of 
•motional  involvement,  Senator  Ooldwatek 
and  Mr.  Reuther  are  likely  to  find  themselves 
boring  people  with  their  charges. 

That  may  be  true,  but  if  it  be  equally 
true,  as  stated  by  the  press,  that  every 
eighth  individual  in  Detroit  is  on  imem- 
ployment  compensation,  and  if  unem- 
ployment Is  to  continue  and  the  burden 
upon  out-State  taxpayers  grows  heavier. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  citizens  generally 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  whether  the 
Charges  made  by  the  Senator  are  based 
upon  fact,  whether  the  policies  suggested 
by  Mr.  Reuther  to  govern  the  motor  in- 
dustry be  helpful  or  just  another  imprac- 
ticable suggestion. 

Note  the  paragraph  from  the  editorial: 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  wlU  be- 
tray the  voter  if  in  these  times  they  give  him 
no  better  material  for  his  decision  than  emo- 
tionalist vlliflcation. 

Certainly  every  sensible  individual  will 
.     admit  that  emotional  vilification  is  en- 
titled to  but  little,  if  any,  weight.    But 
how  about  the  facts? 

When  opportunity  offers,  there  will  be 
presented  to  the  House  a  factual  state- 
ment of  at  least  some  of  Mr.  Reuther's 
activities,  and.  from  that  statement,  it  is 
my  hope  that  at  least  the  Members  of 
the  House  who  care  to  listen  or  to  read 
it  will  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  Judg- 
.  ment  as  to  Mr.  Reuther's  record  and  the 

?  result  of  his  past  activities  and  of  the 

present  time. 


Regardless  of  Mr.  Reuther's  bdliefs.  he 
Is,  like  everyone  else,  responsible  ior  what 
he  does,  and  when  the  record  ^  made 
clear  it  is  just  possible  that  some,  iat  least, 
will  concede  that  he  does  not  pbssess  a 
soxmd  solution  of  the  present  economic 
depression.  [ 

But,  for  the  present,  skipping  Ifr.  Reu- 
ther's record,  will  the  chairmaii  of  the 
committee  advise  the  House — ifi  he  has 
the  information — whether  it  i^  better 
from  a  tax  standpoint  to  go  alotig  with 
Mr.  Reuther.  the  UAW-CIO.  and  the 
remedies  suggested  by  Mr.  Reutlfcr  as  to 
how  management  should  be  exetcised,  a 
business  operated,  profits,  if  any,  divided, 
or  should  the  voters  pin  their  faith  to 
private  enterprise,  as  carried  on  by  the 
motor  and  other  industries  in  Dttroit. 

Will  the  chairman  advise  asl  to  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  by  the  UAW-lCIO? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  observe  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  tile  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  C:k>Simittee 
always  try  to  write  tax  proposal  as  far 
removed  from  brickbats  as  posslUle. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  no  taxpayer 
thinks  you  make  them  small  encugh  or 
few  enough. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  certain  mhst  any 
taxpayer  would  welcome  a  reduction  in 
his  own  tax. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Beyond  doul 

My  question  was:  How  much  Ikx  does 

the  UAW-CIO  pay?    It  is  exemlti  is  it 

not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Unless  they  are  Engaged 
in  some  related  activity,  it  Is  exempt. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  far  as  I  know, 
they  do  not  manufactxu-e  automobiles. 
They  do  not  create  jobs.  How  muich  does 
the  motor  industry  in  Michigan  pay  by 
way  of  taxes,  just  approximatelyf? 

Mr.  MILUS.  I  have  forgotten  the  last 
figure  or  the  year  to  which  it  waf  appli- 
cable, but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  billion  dollars.     | 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  it  wotld  ap- 
pear— and  I  do  not  ask  for  an^  reply 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee — it 
would  appear  as  though  it  would  be  better 
for  Michigan  and  the  taxpayers  gAierally 
to  go  along  with  industry  even  If  it  be 
the  motor  industry  rather  than  with  Mr. 
Reuther  and  the  UAW-CIO— that  is  with 
Mr.  Reuther's  recent  suggestion  as  to 
how  the  so-called  big  three  should  carry 
on  their  businesses.  That  is  thi  ir  way 
of  creating  and  maintaining  jo  )s  and 
meeting  payrolls.  Is  it  not?  Yo  i  need 
not  answer.  The  answer,  of  coirse.  is 
obvious  to  the  worker  who  wants  e  tnploy- 
ment.  |^ 

Sometimes  when  the  President  tells 
us  that  we  are  at  the  crossroa^.  that 
our  future  welfare  and  seciuitt  is  at 
stake,  that  a  crisis  or  a  great  emergency 
exists,  Mr.  Reuther  comes  up  with  a 
solution.  He  has  had  several.  JLet  me 
refer  to  Just  one  before  this  last  one.  In 
his  letter  of  July  15,  1950,  to  President 
Truman,  while  the  program  ws^  then 
labeled  one  to  stop  aggression  thfrough- 
out  the  world,  he  suggested,  and  I  quote: 

IHnr  the  next  himdred  years  (1900-3060) 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
their  Government  pledge  themselves  to  make 
available  through  the  United  Nation*  an  an- 
nual sum  of  $13  billion.  , 


In  that  statemmt  he  was  A  little  kind- 
er than  usual  to  Industry  in  that  he  did 
not  suggest  that  it  contribite  the  $13 
billion  per  year.  His  thought  then  was 
to  put  the  burden  upon  all  qf  us. 

It  is  just  possible  that  t|ie  doubling 
of  the  number  of  foreign  Oars  sold  In 
this  coimtry  during  the  patit  year  may 
shake  Mr.  Reuther's  confldetice  In  some 
of  his  programs,  that  Is,  if  h»e  really  has 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  the;  automobile 
workers  of  this  country.        I 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  cars 
have  grown  so  large  and  tbte  price  has 
gone  so  high  that  the  motir  Industry, 
perhaps  like  the  farmer,  hak  created  a 
surplus — today  people  either  do  not  have 
the  money  to  purchase  the  present  out- 
put of  the  factories  or  they  prefer  a 
smaller  car  which  can  be  operated  at  less 
cost.  I 

Whatever  may  be  the  eatule.  the  mar- 
ket for  autos  and  kindred  products  seems 
no  longer  to  be  a  seller's  market. 

If  that  be  true,  then  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  neither  the  big  thp«e  nor  any 
other  segment  of  the  mot^r  industry 
can,  or  will,  be  able  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Reuther's  present  demands. 

In  the  past,  many  an  independent 
citizen  has  not  felt  kindly  jtoward  the 
motor  industry  because  he  thought  it 
was  perfectly  willing  to  meet  any  de- 
mand of  organized  labor  so  long  as  it 
could  sell  Its  product.  Now  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  car  market  Is  saturated 
and,  if  that  be  true,  turning  manage- 
ment over  to  Mr.  Reuther  and  his  staff 
of  experts  will  not  solve  or  tend  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  will  all  jost  have  to 
sweat  it  out  until  acceptable  pars  can  be 
manufactured  and  sold  at  a  nrice  which 
will  at  least  pay  operating  ej  penses  and 
some  slight  returns  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. 

Have  often  wondered  why  It  Is  ttiat 
some  of  the  people  who.  lik^  Mr.  Reu- 
ther, are  in  a  position  to  collect  through 
dues  not  only  a  $25-milllon  strike  fimd, 
but,  no  doubt,  a  $50-million  Strike  ftmd, 
and  who  have  control  of  additional  mil- 
lions, do  not  establish  an  industrial 
plant — ^just  one — and  give  us  i^  a 
demonstration  of  how  industry  should 
operate  successfully  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  demands  similar  to  those 
made  by  Mr.  Reuther.  He  alWays  seems 
able  to  write  a  prescription  but  he  has 
not,  as  yet.  given  us  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  effect  of  the,  use  of  his 
remedy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmat.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tn^iftr^a 
[Mr.  Wilson].  | 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana,  fir.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  gei^tlnnan  for 
giving  me  this  time.  I  wlsti  to  speaii 
briefly  in  regard  to  section  31  of  this 
technical  amendments  bill. 

Section  31,  page  42.  represebts  3  years 
of  hard,  tedious  effort  on  my  part  to 
obtain  for  all  producers  of  limjestone  and 
other  minerals  the  same  advantage  oi 
depletion  allowances  for  iilcome  tax 
purposes.  Heretofore,  those  paying 
taxes  on  a  calendar  year  beginning  late 
in  the  year  have  lost  much  advantage 
for  tax  purposes  to  those  with  taxable 
years  beginning  early  in  the  ;  'ear.   Thi» 
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amendment  enables  them  all  to  receive 
the  same  benefits  for  mineral  depletion. 

I  am  happy.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
saw  fit  to  include  section  31  In  this  bilL 
I  feel  I  should  inform  the  House  that 
this  particular  section  was  included  In  a 
previous  bill  which  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  However,  at  that 
time  tt  was  in  a  bill  containing  many 
objectionable  provisions  with  the  result- 
ing effect  that  no  conference  was  ever 
called  and,  therefore,  the  bill  died. 

This  bill  is  made  up  of  highly  desirable 
corrections  and  clarifications.  I  am  sure 
that  if  It  does  not  become  cluttered  up 
with  a  lot  of  undesirable  amendments  in 
the  Senate,  It  will  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  become  law.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  House  will  prevail  upon 
their  Senators  to  see  that  this  bill  Is  kept 
free  of  undesirable  amendments  which 
might  bring  about  its  death  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  conference  or  by  a  veto. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  Is  considered  as  baring  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  in  order  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Are  there  any  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a  eoamdtiee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ~ 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Ifr. 
Mills:  Page  4.  strike  out  line  9.  and  Insert: 
"from  groM  Income:  but  such  term  docs  not 
Include  such  an  obUgatlon  If — 

"'(A)  it  Is  Mid  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  taxpayer  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  its  acqiilsltion  by  him.  and 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  the  amount 
realized  (or  In  the  case  of  any  other  dispo- 
sition, the  fair  market  value  of  the  obliga- 
ttott  at  the  time  of  such  disposition)  Is 
higher  than  its  adjusted  basis  (computed 
without  regard  to  this  section) .  Determina- 
tions under  tubpamgraph  (B)  shall  be  ez- 
oluslve  of  Interest.':  and." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  committee  amendment  to  which  I 
referred  In  response  to  the  questl(m 
raised  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  CHtmcBl.  I  have  a  rather  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  do  not  think  neces- 
sary to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee 
to  go  through.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccou)  In  explanation 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


PaoFOsa)  Ammmiaan  or  BacnoH  S 
Section  3  deals  with  the  amortization,  hj 
dealen  In  municipal  bonds,  of  premiums  on 
such  bonds  during  the  period  during  which 
they  are  held. 

The  premlmn  on  the  bond  ts  usually  an 
offset  to  an  excessive  Interest  rate.  If  a 
municipal  bond  paying  e  percent  matures  In 
1  year  and  if  the  ordinary  rate  of  mterai« 
on  such  a  bond  la  8  percent  the  purchaaer 


wUl  pay  about  S1.080.  U  be  holds  tt  f or  a 
year  he  wUl  receive  SSO  In  tax-exempt  In- 
terest and  have  what  appears  to  be  a  lose 
of  $30.  Actually,  of  course,  there  Is  no  real 
loss;  he  wlU  have  received  a  net  $30  of  tax- 
exempt  Interest.  To  prevent  the  deduction 
of  such  unreal  loaMs  section  171  (with  re- 
spect to  Investon)  and  section  75  (with  re- 
spect to  dealers  In  such  bonds)  require,  In 
general,  that  the  premium  be  amortised 
ratably  over  the  period  held  so  that  the 
bads  at  the  time  of  sale  or  maturity  will 
reflect  the  reduced  premixun  and  there  will 
not  be  a  loss  to  be  deducted. 

Section  7S  of  present  law,  however,  pro- 
vides that  dealers  are  not  required  to  amor- 
tize premiums  on  tax-exempt  bonds  If  they 
are  held  less  Uuua  30  days.  This  exception 
was  deemed  necessary  to  eliminate  excessive 
bookkeeping  costs  where  the  bonds  were 
held  (as  is  osuaUy  the  case)  for  only  a 
short  period  before  they  were  sold.  Also, 
under  present  section  75  amortization  by 
dealers  is  not  reqiUred  where  the  maturity 
or  earliest  caU  date  of  the  bond  is  more 
than  6  years  later  than  its  acqulaitlcn  date. 
This  exception  was  deemed  reasonable  be- 
cause at  that  time  most  high -Interest  mu- 
nicipal bonds  had  short  maturities  of  from 
1  to  6  years. 

Certain  dealers  in  tax-exempt  bonds  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  these  exceptions. 
They  have  been  making  a  regular  practice 
of  holding  high-Interest  exempt  bonds  for  a 
Uttle  less  than  30  days  and  then  transferring 
them  to  other  dealers  who  similarly  hold 
them  for  a  Uttle  less  than  the  30  days. 
ITius.  each  of  the  dealers  Involved  in  this 
practice  reduces  his  tax  by  deducting  the 
loss  which  results  from  the  reduction  of  the 
premium  during  the  short  period  held. 
Also,  some  of  these  high-interest  municipal 
bonds  have  a  maturity  date  of  more  than 
D-years;  and  dealers  are  holding  these  bonds 
and  deducting  the  arUfieial  losses  with  re- 
spect to  the  reduced  premiums. 

To  eliminate  these  evils  section  3  of  the 
bill  eliminates  both  exceptions,  so  that  with 
respect  to  an  tax-exempt  bonds,  whether  or 
not  they  were  held  for  only  a  short  period 
and  whether  or  not  the  maturity  date  was 
more  than  6  years  later,  dealers  would  be  re- 
quired to  unortlze  the  premium.  Many 
dealers  have  objected,  however,  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  30-day  rule,  on  the  grounds 
that  this  will  require  a  dlsproporUonate  ex- 
pense for  bookkeeping  and  recording  of  the 
amortization  of  the  premiums  on  bonds  held 
for  a  very  short  period  of  time.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  exception  be  applied  to  a 
reduced  holding  period  of.  say.  10  days:  but 
this  would  have  merely  mitigated  and  not 
eliminated  the  evil  Involved  in  the  ring- 
around-the-rosle  practice. 

To  eliminate  the  evil  and  yet  not  reqiilre 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  bookkeeping  ex- 
pense by  dealers  who  are  not  practicing  tax 
avoidance  it  Is  prt^XMed  not  to  require  amor- 
tisation of  the  premium  by  dealers  where 
the  bonds  are  disposed  of  within  30  days  at  a 
gain;  but  to  require  the  amortization  where 
the  bonds  are  disposed  of  within  the  80- 
day  period  at  a  loss.  A  legitimate  dealer  who 
is  not  engaged  in  the  tax -avoidance  practice 
win,  of  course.  ordinarUy  obtain  a  dealer's 
profit  upon  the  sale  of  these  municipal  bonds. 
This  profit  would  ordinarily  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  artificial  loss  during  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  SO  days  resulting  from  a 
decrease  in  the  premium,  ntus.  xinder  the 
suggestsd  amendment  the  legitimate  dealer 
would  not  ordlnarUy  be  required  to  amortlae 
the  premium.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
dealers  who  are  engaged  in  the  rlng-aroxmd- 
the-rosle  procedure  and  are  selling  their 
bonds  to  other  dealers  would  not,  of  course, 
obtain  from  those  dealers  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial profit.  Thej  would  normaUy  sell  the 
bonds  to  the  other  dealer  at  a  loss  measured 
by  the  define  in  the  premium  during  the 


period  of  time  that  ttiey  htid  tba 
By  making  tt  necessary  to  amortlas  tlie 
premium  where  the  bond  was  not  sold  at  a 
gain  it  is  believed  that  thU  rlng-around- 
the-rosle  practice  wm  be  stopped. 

There  was  no  great  objection  to  the  tiiml- 
natlon  of  the  5-year  rule  in  sectton  Tf. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  amendment  to  ssc- 
tlon  3  eliminates  this  6-year  exception,  as 
does  section  3  as  It  Is  in  the  hjl'. 

Mr.  MHJjS.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Committee  that  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  t2iat  in  the 
closing  of  this  unintended  benefit  we  are 
proceeding  along  the  lines  which  were 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Investment  Bankers' 
dation  of  America.  , 

The     committee     amendment 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MHUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  (^er  * 
committee  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Committee    anendmoik    offered    by    ICr. 
UjLLa:  Page  29,  line  18.  strike  out 
graph"  and  insert  "paragraphs." 

Page    29.    strike   out   line    16   and 
"ments    genenOly. — Bxeept    as    provldsd    la 
paragraph  (6) — ." 

Page  SI.  line  90.  stdke  oat  Om  quotatftoa 
marks,  and  after  line  ao  Insert:  ^ 

"(5)  Special  rule  for  pre-19&S  adjust** 
ments  la  case  of  certain  <lscedents. — A 
(dumge  from  tbe  cash  neetptm  and  dis- 
bursements method  to  the  accural  nwrthod 
In  any  case  mvolvlng  the  use  of  inven- 
tories, made  on  or  after  August  IS.  IMM.  aasl 
before  November  7.  1960.  for  a  ♦■^«fiMe  year 
to  which  this  section  apfdles.  by  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  of  a  decedent's  estate 
in  the  first  return  filed  by  sudli  executor  or 
administrator  on  behalf  at  the  deeedsn^ 
shall  be  given  ^feet  in  determining  l-wvsWe 
Income  (other  than  for  the  purpoee  of  com* 
putlng  a  net  open>tlng  loss  carryback  to  aoy- 
prlor  taxsble  year  of  the  decedent),  and,  tf 
the  net  amount  of  any  adj\istments  required 
by  subsection  (a)  In  respeet  at  taxable  years 
to  which  this  section  doee  not  apply  would 
Increase  the  taxable  Inoome  of  the  deeedent 
by  more  than  tS,000,  then  the  tax  attrlbot- 
able  to  such  net  adjiistments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  that  would 
have  been  payable  on  the  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements  method  for  tlie  years  for 
which  the  executor  or  administrator  Alsd  re- 
turns on  tiehalf  of  the  decedoxt.  ooaputetf 
for  each  such  year  as  though  a  ratable  por- 
tion of  the  taxable  Inoome  for  such  year- 
had  been  received  in  each  of  10  ♦-flTfiMe 
years  beginning  and  ending  on  the  same 
dates  as  tbe  taxable  year  for  whldi  the  tax 
is  being  ocnnputed." 

Page  82,  line  2.  after  "pvacraidi  (4)* 
Insert  "or  (5)  ." 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  B£r.  Chairman,  I 
aSk  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  the  amendment  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscc»s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentkman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tMg  gee- 
tl<m  has  to  do  with  this  matter  whicb  wm 
also  discussed  in  general  debate.  Sec- 
tion 24  amends  section  461  of  the  code  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of  thm 
Treasury  or  his  ddevate  to  appcore  re- 
quests of  taxpayers  for  a  change  trom  • 
cash  to  an  aeerual  basil  in  compottiv 
inoome  for  taxation  purpoeet. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  extend  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
an  explanation  of  tills  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  explanaticm  follows: 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  an 
additional  special  rule  to  section  34  of  H.  R. 
8381.  Section  24  is  an  amendment  to  section 
481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
relating  to  adjustments  required  by  changes 
In  method  of  accounting.  The  proposed 
amendment  la  applicable  to  situations  In 
which  a  change  from  the  cash  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting  was  made  in  returns 
fUed  on  behalf  of  decedents  by  executors  or 
administrators  of  decedents'  estates  on  or 
after  the  enactment  of  the  1954  code  and 
prior  to  November  7.  1956.  if  the  change  was 
made  because  the  decedent's  business  in- 
volved the  vat  of  Inventories.  Under  the 
amendment,  such  a  change  will  be  given 
effect  in  the  computation  of  taxable  Income. 
In  addition,  a  transitional  adjustment  in 
computing  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income 
wlU  be  required  to  be  made  under  section 
481,  as  It  would  be  amended  by  section  34. 
but  this  adjustment  will  be  limited  under  the 
special  rule  to  be  added  by  this  proposed 
amendment  if  the  net  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment would  increase  the  decedent's  taxable 
Income  by  more  than  93,000.  This  limita- 
tion is  based  upon  the  tax  that  would  have 
been  payable  on  the  cash  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  years  for  which  the  executor  or 
administrator  filed  returns  on  behalf  of  the 
decedent,  and  the  tax  U  computed  in  a  man- 
ner to  avoid  exceesive  rates  as  a  result  of 
distortion  of  Income  due  to  death  and  the 
change  in  method  of  accounting.  The  date 
November  7,  1956,  Is  the  date  taxpayers  were 
put  on  notice  by  public  annoimcement  that 
changee  in  section  481  were  under  consider- 
ation by  a  subcommittee  of  the  ComnUttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  proposed  amendment  relates  to  the 
application  of  section  481  of  the  code, 
as  amended  by  section  24  of  the  bill,  in 
situations  in  which  a  change  from  the 
cash  to  the  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing was  made  in  returns  filed  on  b^alf 
of  decedents  by  executors  or  administra- 
tors of  decedents'  estates  prior  to  No- 
vember 7,  1956,  because  the  decedent's 
business  involved  the  use  of  inventories. 
Ever  since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918 
the  income-tax  regulations  had  provide^ 
as  did  the  proposed  regiilations  issued 
under  the  1954  code  on  December  21. 
1956,  that  in  inventory  cases  the  only 
proper  method  of  accoimting  was  the 
accrual  method.  Under  the  amendment, 
such  changes  will  be  given  effect  in  the 
computation  of  taxable  income  and  a 
limitation  is  placed  upon  the  amoimt  of 
tax  attributable  to  the  transitional  ad- 
justment. This  limitation  is  based  upon 
the  decedent's  cash  basis  income,  and 
the  tax  is  computed  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
excessive  rates  as  a  result  of  distortion 
of  income  due  to  death.  The  date  No- 
vember 7,  1956,  is  the  date  taxpayers 
were  put  on  notice  that  changes  in  sec- 
tion 481  were  under  consideration. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questioii  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment!  was 
agreed  to.  i 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  |  offer 
another  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunittee  amendment  offered  ^y  Mr 
Mujji  of  Arkansas:  Page  53,  strike  afut  line 
30  and  aU  that  follows  through  lin4  33  on 
page  65,  and  insert: 

"(a)  Short  sales  made  by  dealers]  in  se- 
curities: Section  1233  (relating  to  gains  and 
losses  in  case  of  short  sales)  is  ameiided  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph:  I 

"'(4)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  Iwho  is 
a  dealer  in  secviritles —  > 

"  '(A)  if,  on  the  date  of  a  short  eale  of 
a  security,  substantially  identical  property 
which  is  a  capital  asset  in  the  handi  of  the 
taxpayer  has  been  held  for  not  more  than  0 
months,  and 

'"(B)  if  such  short  eale  Is  cloeeA  more 
than  30  days  after  the  date  on  whicU  it  was 
made,  I 

subsection  (b)  (2)  shall  apply  in  re4>ect  of 
the  holding  period  of  such  subet4ntially 
identical  property.  For  purposes  #f  this 
paragraph,  the  last  sentence  of  su 
(b)  applies  and  the  term  "seciu-lty 
meaning  assigned  to  such  term  in 
1238  (c).'- 

Page   55,   line   34,   strike   out   "(e 
Insert:  "(b)." 

Page  56,  beginning  In  line  7,  strl 
"(d)  Effective  date:  The  amendmen 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) "  and  in 

"(c)  Effective  date:  The  amendme 
by  subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmani  tills 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  qijestion 
of  short  sales  made  by  dealers  in  iecuri- 
Ues.  I 

Section  44  of  the  bill  is  concerned 
with  the  short-sales  provision  of  ■.  exist- 
ing law.  Under  existing  law  aj  short 
sale  of  property  generally  result*  in  a 
capital  gain  or  loss  if  the  property  used 
to  close  the  sale  is  a  capital  asset.  More- 
over, if  at  the  time  of  the  short  sale  the 
taxpayer  held  substantially  identical 
property  to  that  sold  short  which  he  had 
held  for  less  than  6  months,  any  gain 
from  the  short  sale  would  be  considered 
a  short-term  capital  gain  subject  to  the 
regxilar  income-tax  rates.  In  addition, 
the  holding  period  of  the  substantially 
identical  property  he  already  held,  would 
start  anew  generally  at  the  tlike  the 
short  sale  was  closed.  On  the^  other 
hand  if  the  substantially  identical  secu- 
rities had  already  been  held  fon  more 
than  6  montlis  at  the  time  of  th^  short 
sale  and  if  the  short  sale  result*  to  a 
loss,  present  law  provides  that  the  loss 
is  to  be  a  long-term  capital  lossJ 

It  has  been  possible  for  dealers  in  se- 
curities to  avoid  the  ordinary  income 
treatment  of  this  short-sales  provision 
by  making  and  closing  the  shoilt  sale 
from  their  inventory  accotuits!  even 
though  they  held  substantially  identical 
property  in  their  investment  accotmt  at 
the  time  of  the  short  sale.  Sin^the 
short  sale  in  this  case  does  not  ihvolve 
capital  assets,  the  holding  period  bf  the 
stock  in  the  investment  account  Is  not 
terminated  by  the  short  sale.  Thus,  a 
short-term  investment  is  converted  into 
a  long-term  capital  gain  taxed  |at  no 
greater  rate  than  25  percent. 


Section  44  of  the  bill,  as  it  U 


would  stop  the  circumvention  of  s  ection 


now. 


1233  by  dealers  by  making  the  provi- 
sions of  that  section  apply  t^  all  short 
sales  of  "substantially  identi^l"  stocks 
and  bonds  whether  or  not  such  short 
sales  were  closed  by  the  deliver  of  capi- 
tal assets.  [ 

We  have  learned,  however,  fchat  many 
legitimate  and  necessary  short  sales  are 
made  by  dealers  in  securities  i^  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business^.  Odd-lot 
dealers  of  stocks  sold  on  thet  stock  ex- 
changes, for  example,  frequently  end  the 
day  short  in  many  stocks  which  may  be 
substantially  identical  to  stocl^s  also  held 
by  these  dealers  as  investments.  Also, 
dealers  in  the  United  States  Ibonds.  in- 
cluding some  of  the  largest  b4nks,  indi- 
cate that  they  may  make  thousands  of 
short  sales  of  a  particular  issue  in  order 
to  maintain  a  market,  at  the  same  time 
these  dealers  or  banks  have  la|'ge  invest- 
ment holdings  of  these  bonds^ 

As  a  result  of  this  information  which 
we  have  recently  obtained.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  section  44  were  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  serious  increases  in  tax 
might  result  to  many  firms  $s  a  result 
of  their  ordinary  and  necessary  biisiness 
activities.  Each  time  any  such  firm 
made  a  short  sale  of  bonds  or  stocks 
when  it  had  held  similar  bondk  or  stocks 
as  investments  for  6  months  pr  less,  the 
previously  accumulated  holding  period  of 
the  investment  securities  would  be  wiped 
out.  If  there  were  a  niunber  of  related 
short  sales,  any  gain  on  thi  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  investment  securities 
would  as  a  result  be  a  short-t^rm  rather 
than  a  long-term  capital  ^ain,  even 
though  the  securities  had  bee^  held  for 
many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  problem  would 
also  arise  where  the  investment  secu- 
rities were  held  for  more  than  6  months 
if  the  short  sale  resulted  in  a  Ibss.  Such 
a  loss  would  be  classified  as  a  long-term 
capital  loss  which  covild  not  even  be 
offset  against  gains  resulting  from  simi- 
lar short  sales  since  these  gains  would 
result  in  ordinary  income.        i 

Since  dealers  in  securities  keU  bonds 
and  stocks  worth  many  billiohs  of  dol- 
lars during  the  course  of  a  yeku',  if  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  sales  c|onstituted 
short  sales,  the  detrimental  fax  effects 
on  the  dealers  would  appear  t0  outweigh 
the  benefits  accruing  from  tl^  passage 
of  section  44  in  its  present  fqrm. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make 
subsection  (b)  of  secUon  123$,  relating 
to  the  holding  period  for  the  pi^perty  al- 
ready held,  apply  where  the  Short  sale 
was  made  when  the  similar  investment 
securities  had  been  held  less  than  6 
months,  but  only  if  the  short  sale  was 
closed  more  than  20  days  after  it  was 
made.  It  is  believed  that  thif  wiU  pre- 
vent section  44  from  applyitig  in  the 
case  of  normal  business  transactions 
since  the  short  sales  in  such  cases  are 
likely  to  be  covered  within  tiie  20-day 
period.  ' 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  make  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  1233  apply  to  any 
short  sales  made  by  dealers  ijthe  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  business.  That  sub- 
section applies  only  to  short  sales  made 
when  the  related  investmentisecurlties 
have  already  been  held  moije  than  6 
months.      The    proposed    M^iendment 
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therefore  makes  subsection  (d)  Inappli- 
cable to  such  short  sales. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  an  explanation  of  the 
last  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  concur. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MTTJfl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttee  amendment  offered  by  iCr. 
Ifnxa:  On  page  88.  line  1,  strike  out  section 
56  of  the  bill,  and  renumber  the  remaining 
•actions  of  the  btU  aocordingly. 

Mr.  MILUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
amendment  deals  with  the  section  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
referred  in  his  remarks  that  has  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  the  proceeds  of 
life  insurance  for  estate  tax  purposes. 
Under  the  Code  of  1939  the  proceeds  of 
that  life  insurance  were  included  in  the 
estate  of  the  deceased  even  though  the 
right  to  the  insurance  had  been  irrevo- 
cably transferred  to  some  person  and  so 
long  as  the  deceased  had  paid  the  pre- 
miums on  that  life  insurance. 

In  1954  we  enacted  what  was  known 
as  the  waiver  of  premium  payments  pro- 
vision in  determining  how  the  proceeds 
of  life  insurance  for  estate  tax  purposes 
would  be  treated  and  we  said  that  so  long 
as  there  was  an  irrevocable  transfer  of 
the  right  to  the  policy  to  some  desig- 
nated person,  it  would  not  be  included 
generally  in  the  estate  of  the  decedent 
for  estate  tax  purposes. 

The  Treasury  in  its  appearance  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  of  1953,  as  I  recall,  recom- 
mended the  provision  which  is  now  in 
the  law,  but  by  the  time  the  matter  had 
gotten  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  Treasxiry  had  changed  its 
position  and  opposed  that  provision.  It 
was  included  in  the  list  of  items  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Wasrs 
and  Means  Committee  in  1956  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasmr  and  he  asked 
that  we  do  something  about  it. 

The  subcommittee  labored  with  this 
matter  for  many  days  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  also  labored 
with  it  for  many  dasrs.  We  came  up 
not  with  what  the  staff  people  had 
suggested  as  a  solution — we  tiu-ned  that 
down — but  we  came  up  with  what  is  in 
the  bill  in  section  56  as  a  compromise. 
That  section  now  sasrs  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual dies  within  a  period  of  5  years 
from  the  time  he  makes  his  designation 
or  transfer  of  interest,  then  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  included  in  his  estate  for 
estate  tax  purposes.  If  he  dies  Icmger 
than  5  years  from  that  period,  then  it 
will  not  be  included. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  myself, 
and  the  technicians  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  on  my  staff  and 
the  Treasury  have  also  reached  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  not  an  adequate 
solution  of  a  very  complex  and  perplex- 


ing problem.  Therefore  we  are  suggest- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  section  be 
eliminated  in  order  that  we  may  have 
further  opportimity  to  look  at  it  and 
try  to  develop  a  more  satisfactory  so- 
lution. 

Section  2042  of  the  1954  Code  provides 
that  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance  pol- 
icies are  not  includible  in  the  decedent's 
estate  if  they  are  not  payable  to  his 
executor,  and  if  prior  to  his  death  the 
decedent  had  transferred  to  others  all 
the  incidents  of  ownership  in  the  pol- 
icies. 

Section  56  of  the  bill  amends  section 
2042  to  provide  that  the  proceeds  of  life 
insurance  will  be  included  in  the  dece- 
dent's estate,  even  if  he  had  transferred 
all  incidents  of  ownership  in  the  policies, 
to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  are  at- 
tributable to  premiums  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  decedent  within  the 
5-year  period  preceding  his  death,  if  the 
policies  were  purchased,  or  incidents  of 
ownership  transferred,  during  that 
period. 

Section  56  represents  a  compromise 
solution  to  a  difficiilt  problem,  about 
which  there  are  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions. It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory solution.  The  committee  there- 
fore Uiought  it  advisable  to  eliminate 
the  section  at  this  time  so  as  to  afford 
the  Treasxiry  and  the  staff  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  study  the  matter  with 
the  idea  of  finding  a  better  solution. 
The  committee  therefore  offers  this 
amendment  striking  out  section  56. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <m 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  c<»nmittee  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read,  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  95.  after  Una 
7,  insert: 

"Sac.  81.  Change  from  retirement  to  straight 
line  method  of  computing  depre- 
ciation in  certain  cases. 

"(a)  Short  title:  This  section  may  l>e  cited 
••  the  "Retirement-Straight  Line  Adjxist- 
ment  Act  of  1958." 

"(b)  Making  of  election :  Any  taxpayer  who 
held  retirement-straight  Une  property  on  hla 
1956  adjvistment  date  may  elect  to  have  this 
section  apply.  Such  an  election  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Any  election 
under  this  section  shaU  be  irrevocable  and 
ahaU  apply  to  all  retirement-straight  line 
property  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion (including  such  property  for  period* 
when  held  by  predecessors  of  the  taxpayer). 

"(c)  Retirement-straight  line  property  de- 
fined: For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"retirement-straight  line  property"  means 
any  property  of  a  kind  or  class  with  respect 
to  which  the  taxpayer  or  a  predeceaeor  (undw 
the  twms  and  conditions  prescribed  for  him 
by  the  Commissioner)  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31, 1940,  and  before 
January  1. 1966.  changed  from  the  retirement 
to  the  straight  line  method  of  computing  the 
allowance  of  deductions  for  depreciation. 

"(d)  Baals  adjustments  as  of  1956  adjust- 
ment date:  If  the  taxpayer  has  made  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section,  then  in  determining 
the  adjusted  basis  of  aU  retirement-ctraifl^t 
line  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  hla 
1966  adjustment  date,  in  lieu  of  the  adjust- 
ments for  depreciation  provided  in  section 


1016  (a)  (9)  and  (8)  of  the  Internal  Rev^ 
nue  Code  of  IBM.  the  following  adjustment* 
shaU  be  mad*  (effective  as  of  hto  1056  ad- 
justment date)  in  reapeet  of  all  periods  b*- 
Xore  the  1956  adjustment  date: 

"(1)  Depreciation  sustained  before  Mar^ 
1.  1918:  For  depreciation  sustained  before 
March  1.  1913.  on  retirement-straight  line 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer  or  a  predeeee 
■or  on  such  date  for  which  cost  was  or  is 
claimed  as  a  basis  and  which  either^ 

"(A)  Retired  before  changeover:  Was  re- 
tired by  the  taxpayer  or  a  predeoeesor  before 
the  changeover  date,  but  only  if  (i)  a  deduc- 
tion was  aUowed  in  computing  net  income 
by  reason  of  such  retirement,  and  (U)  such 
deduction  was  computed  on  the  basis  of  cost 
without  adjustment  for  depreciation  sus- 
tained before  March  1,  1918.  In  the  case  oX 
any  such  property  retired  during  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  81,  1020. 
the  adjiistment  under  subparagraph  shall  not 
exceed  that  portion  of  the  amount  attribut- 
able to  depreciation  sustained  before 
March  1,  1913,  which  resulted  (by  reason  at 
the  deduction  so  aUowed)  in  a  reduction  In 
taxes  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  prior  income,  war-profit*  or  ciTociss 
profits  tax  laws. 

"(B)  Held  on  changeover  date:  Was  hrtd 
by  the  taxpayer  or  a  predeceaeor  on  the 
changeover  date.  This  subparagraph  ahaU 
not  apply  to  property  to  which  paragraph 
(2)  applies. 

The  adjTistment  determined  tmder  this  para- 
graph shall  be  allocated  (in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  among  all  retire- 
ment-straight line  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer on  his  1956  adjiistment  date. 

"(2)  Properly  disposed  of  after  changeover 
and  before  1956  adjustment  date:  For  that 
portion  of  the  reeerve  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  connection  vlth  the  changeover 
which  was  applicable  to  property— 

"(A)  sold,  or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
allowed  for  Federal  income-tax  purposes  \rj 
reason  of  casualty  or  "abnormal"  retirement 
In  the  nature  at  special  obsolesoenee. 

If  such  sale  ocetured  in,  or  such  deductloa 
was  aUowed  for.  a  period  on  or  after  the 
changeover  date  and  before  the  tazpayerls 
1956  adjustment  date. 

"(3)  Depreciation  allowable  from  change- 
over to  1956  adjxistment  date:  For  deprecia- 
tion aUowable,  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  in 
connection  with  the  changeover,  for  all  pe- 
riods on  and  after  the  changeover  date  and 
before  the  taxpayer's  1956  adjustment  date. 
This  subsection  shaU  apply  only,  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  afier  December 
81,  1955. 

"(e)  Effect  on  period  from  changeover  to 
1956  adjustment  date:  If  the  taxpayer  has 
made  an  election  under  thla  section,  then  in 
determining  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  re- 
tirement-straight line  propeity  aa  of  any 
time  on  or  after  the  changeover  date  and  be- 
fore the  taxpayer's  1956  adjustment  date,  la 
lieu  of  the  adjustments  for  depreciation  pro- 
vided in  section  1016  (a)  (2)  and  (8)  at 
the  Intemsd  Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  the 
c(»respondlng  provisions  of  prior  revenue 
laws,  the  following  adjustments  shall  be 
made: 

"(1)  For  preeeribed  reeerve:  For  tbf* 
amount  of  the  reeerve  prescribed  by  Xhm 
Commissioner  in  connection  with  the 
changeover. 

"(2)  For  aUowable  depreciation:  For  the 
depreciation  allowable  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
in  connection  with  the  changeover. 
This  subeection  shall  not  apply  in  detennin- 
ing  adjusted  baais  for  purpoees  of  section 
437  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939.  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  wltti 
req>ect  to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
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the  ebang«oTer  date  and  before  the  taz- 
payer'a  1956  adjustment  date. 

"(f)  Equity  Invested  ettpital,  etc.:  IT  wn 
electiofi  la  made  under  tills  eectlon,  then 
(notwltlistandlng  the  terms  and  conditknis 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  In  connec- 
tion with  the  changeover) — 

"(1)  Equity  Invested  capital:  In  deter- 
mining equity  Invested  capital  under  sec- 
tions 468  and  718  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939.  accumulated  earnings  and 
profits  as  of  the  changeover  date,  and  as  of 
the  beginning  of  each  taxable  year  there- 
after, shall  be  reduced  by  the  depredation 
sxistalned  before  March  1,  1913,  as  computed 
under  subsection   (d)    (1)    (B);   and 

"(2)  DeflnlUon  of  equity  capital:  In  de- 
termining the  adjusted  basis  of  assets  for  the 
purpose  of  section  437  (c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939  (and  In  addition  to  any 
other  adjustments  required  by  such  code), 
the  basis  shall  be  reduced  by  depreciation 
sustained  before  March  1,  1913  (as  computed 
under  subsection  (d)  ) ,  together  with  any  de- 
predation allowable  under  subsection  (e) 
<2)  for  any  period  before  the  year  for  which 
the  excess  profits  credit  Is  being  computed. 
"(g)  Definitions:  For  purjKKes  of  this  eec- 
tlon— 

"(1)  Depreciation:  The  term  'depreda- 
tion' means  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear,  and 
obsolescence. 

"(2)  Changeover:  The  term  'changeover' 
means  a  change  from  the  retirement  to  the 
straight-line  method  of  computing  the  al- 
lowance of  deductions  for  depreciation. 

"(3)  Changeover  date:  The  term  'change- 
over date'  means  the  first  day  of  the  first 
taxable  year  for  which  the  changeover  was 
effective. 

"(4)  195«  adjustment  date:  The  term  '1956 
adjustment  date'  means.  In  the  case  of  any 
taxpayer,  the  first  day  of  his  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1955. 

"(5)  Predecessor:  The  term  'predecessor* 
means  any  person  from  whom  property  of  a 
ktod  or  class  to  which  this  section  refers 
was  acquired.  If  the  basis  of  such  property 
Is  determined  by  reference  to  Its  basis  In  the 
hands  of  such  person.  Where  a  series  of 
trasisf  ers  of  property  has  occurred  and  where 
In  each  Instance  the  basis  of  the  property 
was  determined  by  reference  to  its  basis  In 
the  hands  of  the  prior  holder,  the  term  in- 
cludes each  such  prior  holder. 

"(8)  The  term 'Secretary' means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(7)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


.  83.  Amendments  to  1954  code  with  re- 
spect to  property  acquired  from 
retirement  method  corporation. 

•(a)  General  rule:  Section  373  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ba- 
•Is  in  connection  with  certain  receivership 
and  bankruptcy  proceedings)  is  amended  by 
ledesignatlng  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"•(b)  Adjustment  for  depredation  sus- 
tained before  March  1.  1913.  in  certain  cases 
of  property  acquired  from  retirement  method 
corporations. — 

*"(!)  In  general:  If  the  ta]q)ayer  has  ae- 
quired  property  in  a  transaction  described 
In  section  373  (b)  or  374  (b).  and  if  any 
such  property  constitutes  retirement-straight 
Une  property,  then,  In  determining  the  ad- 
Justed  basis  ot  all  retirement-straight  line 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  adjust- 
ment date,  adjustment  shall  be  made  (In 
lieu  ot  the  adjustment  provided  in  section 
1018  (a)  (3)  (A)>  for  depredation  sus- 
tained before  March  1,  1918.  on  retirement- 
straight  line  property  which  was  held  on 
such  date  for  which  cost  was  or  Is  claimed  as 
basis,  and  which  either — 

"'(A)  Retired  before  acquisition  by  tax- 
payer: Was  retired  before  the  acquisition  of 
the  retirement-straight  line  property  by  the 
taxpayer,  but  only  if  a  deduction  was  al- 


lowed In  computing  net  income  by  rvason  of 
such  retirement,  and  such  deduction  was 
eomptited  on  the  basis  of  cost  wltlv>ut  ad- 
justment for  depreciation  s\istalne4  before 
March  1. 1913.  In  the  case  of  any  sudh  prop- 
erty retired  during  any  taxable  yea«  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1929,  the  adjustment 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  notlexceed 
that  portion  of  the  amount  attributable  to 
depreciation  sustained  before  March  1,  1913, 
which  resxilted  (by  reason  of  the  deduction 
so  allowed)  In  a  reduction  in  taxes  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  prior  in- 
co^.  war-proflts,  or  excess-profits  t^  laws. 
••  '(B)  Acquired  by  taxpayer:  Was  acquired 
by  the  taxpayer.  T 

The  adjustment  determined  under  tils  par- 
agraph shall  be  allocated  (In  the  tnanner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
among  all  retirement-straight  line  nroperty 
held  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  adjustment 
date.  Such  adjxistment  shaU  appljf  to  aU 
periods  on  and  after  the  adJustmeSt  date. 

"•(2)  Retirement-straight  line  m-operty 
defined:  For  purposes  of  this  subsecSon  the 
term  "retirement-straight  line  picperty- 
means  any  property  of  a  kind  or  cl^s  with 
respect  to  which  (A)  the  corporatlori  trans- 
ferring such  property  to  the  taxpayer  was 
using  (at  the  time  of  transfer)  the  retire- 
ment method  of  computing  the  allpwance 
of  deductions  for  depreciation,  and  i  B)  the 
acqxilrlng  corporation  has  adopted  an  f  other 
nietjiod  of  computing  such  allowana  . 

*"(3)  Other  definitions:  For  purcases  of 
this  8\ibeectIon:  " 

*VA)  Depredation:  The  term  "daipreda- 
tlon"  means  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear,  and 
obsolescence. 

-'(B)  Adjustment  date:  In  the  (ase  of 
any  kind  or  class  of  property,  thi  term 
"adjustment  date"  means  whichever  of  the 
following  is  the  later: 

"'(i)   the  first  day  of  the  taxpayer's  first 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  81 
1955,  or  j 

"*(U)  the  first  day  of  the  first  laxable 
year  In  which  the  taxpayer  uses  a  4»ethod 
of  computing  the  allowance  of  dedttctions 
for  depredation  other  than  the  retirement 
method. 

"(b)     Effective    date:    The    amenijments 

made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  <  nly  to 

taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem  )er  31 
1965."  ^^^  »w  oi. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ist  me 
take  just  a  moment  to  advise  the  tnem- 
bersliip  of  the  Committee  thai  this 
amendment  is  interpreted  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Wass  and 
Means  as  legislating  Into  law  a  lettle- 
ment  Frankly,  that  Is  what  I  interpret 
it  to  be.  T 

The  amendment  Is  applicable  ti  tax- 
payers who  have  changed  from  tie  re- 
tirement to  the  straight-line  mettjod  of 
computing  depreciation  for  Pederkl  in- 
come tax  purposes  for  any  taxabliyear 
beginning  after  December  31,  iwi.  and 
before  January  1,  1956.  It  appeart  that 
the  only  taxpayers  who  made  such  a 
change  during  this  period  are  certain 
railroad  corporations.  , 

For  many  years  prior  to  1942,  class 
I  railroads  employed  the  retirtment 
method  of  computing  depreciatidn  on 
their  roadway  assets  for  income-ta<  pur- 
poses and  for  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission purposes.  Roadway  assess  in- 
clude buildings,  bridges,  tunnels,  p&ter 
towers,  and  ttie  like,  but  do  not  include 
rolling  stock  or  the  roadbed  or  irack. 
Under  the  retirement  method,  the  origl- 
nal  cost  of  an  asse^-less  salvage 
value— Is  charged  against  Income  *;  the 
time  of  Its  retirement  from  use  toother 
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with  the  cost  of  certain  ijepairs  and 
minor  capital  Improvementj|.  In  1942 
the  Interstate  Commerce  <pommission 
ordered  class  I  railroads  to  Ohange.  not 
later  than  January  1.  1943.  fifom  the  re- 
tirement method  of  computing  deprecia- 
tion on  roadway  assets  to  toe  straight- 
line  method.  Under  the  si^ight-line 
method  of  computing  deprefiation  the 
original  cost  of  an  asset  Is  charged 
against  income  by  means  of  annual  de- 
ductions over  its  life.  \ 

Because  of  the  Interstate '  Commerce 
Commission  order,  and  becabse  during 
the  war  these  assets  were  needed  and  so 
would  not  be  retired  ani  charged 
against  income,  the  railroads  asked  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
permit  them  to  change  over.  |or  Federal 
income-tax  purposes,  to  the  straight-line 
method  of  computing  dQpreciation. 
Permission  was  granted,  but  Only  on  the 
condition  that  the  railroads  establish  a 
reserve  of  30  percent  of  the  (ost  of  the 
roadway  assets.  The  effect  of  requlrlnff 
this  reserve  was  to  limit  the  remaining 
sum  which  could  be  recovered  by  depre- 
ciation to  the  cost  of  such  assets  reduced 
by  the  30-percent  reserve.  Although  the 
railroads  objected  strenuousljf,  many  of 
them  ultimately  agreed  to  tbet  establish- 
ment of  this  reserve  imposed  by  so- 
called  terms  letters.  The  changeovers 
to  the  new  method  of  compiling  depre- 
ciation occurred  generally  inj  1942  and 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  court  de- 
cisions have  dealt  with  the  ^x  effects 
of  the  retirement  method  of  imputing 
depreciaUon  and  with  the  ta^d  effects  in 
changing  from  this  method.  These  deci- 
sions relate  to  a  number  ot  different 
issues.  They  involve  widely  vt^ying  fac- 
tual situations  and  relate,  of  course  to 
a  very  compUcated  subject.  Ifa  general, 
they  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  30-percent  reserve  requirement 
imposed  upon  the  railroads  under  the 
terms  letters.  As  a  result  of  tbese  ded- 
aons,  the  railroads  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  been  engaged  in  a 
continuing  controversy  over]  the  tax 
effects  of  this  change  In  nietbod  of 
computing  depreciation.  The  proposed 
amendment  is,  in  essence,  a  settlement  ol 
this  controversy.  We  are,  in  effect,  leg- 
islating into  law  this  settlement. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Serflce  faUed 
completely  to  sustain  its  position  in 
court,  it  has  been  estimated  *at  there 
might  be  a  revenue  loss  of  a«  much  as 
1273  million— In  refunds  and  Interest— 
for  the  years  1943-55,  and  ithat.  for 
the  period  1956-95.  there  would  be  a 
total  reducUon  in  income  taxes  approxi- 
mately $50  million  greater  thim  under 
proposed     amendment  T  if     the 


the 


amendment  is  adopted,  the  Gol^emment 
will  pick  up  approximately  $230  million 
wWch  It  would  have  lost  if  it  faUed  to 
sustain  Its  posiUon  in  court,  and.  In  ad- 
dition, will  pick  up  an  additional  $50 
million  by  limiting  the  dedudUccs  for 
the  years  1956-95.  | 

rxcamcKL  wxnjMamm 
The  first  section  of  the  amendment  Is 
elective,  it  Is  applicable  only  to  taxpay- 
ers who  changed  from  the  retiitement  to 
the  straight-line  method  for  an^  taxable 
year  beginning  after  DecemberTsi,  1940, 
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and  before  January  1, 1956.  If  any  such 
taxpayer  elects  to  be  governed  by  this 
provision,  the  following  general  tax  con- 
sequences result: 

First,  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1955.  In  lieu 
of  a  depreciation  reserve  determined  im- 
der  the  terms  letters — the  30-percent 
reserve — ^the  taxpayer's  reserve  for  de- 
preciation will  be  determined  by  Includ- 
ing only  depreciation  sustained  before 
March  1.  1913.  and  by  including  depre- 
ciation computed  on  the  basis  of  the  30- 
percent  reserve  requirement  for  the 
years  after  the  changeover  and  before 
taxpayer's  first  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1955. 

The  effect  of  this  adjustment  is  to  per- 
mit, for  the  future,  a  larger  depreciation 
deduction  than  that  permitted  under  the 
terms  letters.  However,  the  taxpayer  is 
required  to  establish  a  reserve  which 
takes  into  account  depreciation  sustained 
before  March  1. 1913.  It  has  been  argued 
by  the  railroads  that  the  court  decisions 
do  not  even  require  thiis  adjustment  and, 
therefore,  they  look  upon  this  provision 
as  a  concession  upon  their  part. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  period  be- 
tweoi  the  taxpayer's  changeover  date 
and  the  taxpayer's  first  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1955.  the  taxpayer's 
depreciation  reserve  will  be  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  reserve  prescribed 
l^  the  Commissioner  in  connection  with 
the  changeover.  The  effect  of  this  ad- 
justment is.  in  general,  to  prevent  any 
further  dispute — in  the  case  of  an  elect- 
ing taxpayer— over  the  validity  of  the 
reserve  requirement  imposed  by  the 
terms  letters  for  the  period  of  years  prior 
to  this  legislation.  Accordingly,  subject 
only  to  the  exception  mentioned  next, 
taxpayers  electing  to  come  within  this 
provision  will  not  be  permitted  to  file 
claims  or  suits  for  refunds  for  any  of 
these  years. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendment  does 
permit  a  readjustment  for  purposes  of 
computations  imder  the  World  War  n 
Excess-Profits  Tax  Act.  The  general  ef- 
fept  of  the  adjustments  permitted  will 
be  to  increase  the  excess-profits  tax 
credit  and  to  decrease  the  income  subject 
to  the  excess-profits  tax. 

The  second  section  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  not  elective.  It  applies  in 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who  has  ac- 
quired property  of  a  railroad  corporation 
in  a  receivership  or  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ing if  the  corporation  transferring  the 
property  to  the  taxpayer  used  the  re- 
tirement method  of  computing  depreci- 
ation and  the  acquiring  corporation — 
the  taxpayer — adopts  any  other  method 
of  computing  depreciation.  The  tax 
consequences  of  the  application  of  this 
section  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  described  under  the  first  section, 
except  that  no  provision  is  made  for  re- 
fund of  excess-profits  taxes. 

One  witness  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  repre- 
sented a  railroad  which  was  not  a  party 
to  the  terms  letters  and  is  still  on  the 
retirement  method  of  accoimting  for  tax 
purposes.  This  railroad  had  obtained 
a  court  decision  holding  that  it  was  not 
required  to  adjust  the  basis  of  Its  prop- 
erty for  depreciation  sustained  prior  to 


1913.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
proposed  solution  herein — the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  other  railroads  to 
accept  an  adjustment  to  the  basis  of 
their  property  for  depreciation  sus- 
tained prior  to  1913 — would  be  forced 
upon  a  taxpayer  by  the  Commissioner  if 
that  taxpayer  in  the  future  seeks  to 
make  the  change  from  the  retirement 
method  of  accounting.  To  avoid  this 
result,  it  was  suggested  that  the  proposal 
be  restricted  to  those  railroads  which 
were  pcuties  to  the  terms  letters  and.  in 
dealing  with  future  applications  for 
changes  m  accounting  method,  the  Com- 
missioner be  prohibited  from  requiring 
the  taxpayer  to  make  any  adjustments 
to  its  property  account  for  pre- 1913  de- 
preciation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  any  such  provision  is  un- 
necessary and  that  the  concern  of  this 
railroad  Is  unf  oimded  since  this  section, 
by  its  terms,  applies  only  to  those  tax- 
payers which  made  the  accounting 
change  between  January  1,  1941,  and 
January  1. 1956. 

Tour  committee's  amendment  is  not 
Intended  to  supply  authority  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  to  impose 
its  provisions  as  a  condition  in  permit- 
ting future  changes  in  accounting  meth- 
ods by  railroads  presently  on  the  retire- 
ment method. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

&ir.  KEOOH.  Will  the  Chairman  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  there  is  still 
pending  on  this  item  a  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  equity  involved  in  that  cut- 
off date? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  very  definitely  is 
still  pending  the  question  of  the  equity 
mvolved  In  the  cutoff  date  in  the 
amendment;  and  we  have  Instructed  the 
staff  people,  as  well  as  the  Treasury  staff 
people,  to  get  together  with  the  public 
utilities  involved  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
work  out  a  solution  of  the  problem  that 
faces  them  in  the  gentleman's  State  of 
New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RkedI. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres]  for  the  diligence  he  has  shown  in 
pursuing  the  interest  of  his  constituents 
in  this  matter. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  am  going 
along  with  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  cunendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  three  parts  of  the  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRBdAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  Hue  5.  strike  out  "1057**  and  insert 
•1»68." 

Page  80,  line  7,  strike  out  ^73"  and  insert 
"71.- 


Page  80.  line  1.  strike  out  "regtstsrad"  and 
insert  "cotmed." 

Mr.  *^TT.T,ft  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
clerical  amendments  8i>eak  for  them- 
selves. The  first  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  call  the  bill  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958  instead  of  1957  because 
it  was  reported  in  1957  and  it  is  being 
considered  by  the  House  in  1958. 

The  second  amendment  is  a  technical 
and  conforming  amendment  made  neces- 
sary by  renumbering  the  aectitms  of  the 
bill  following  section  56. 

The  third  amendment  Is  a  clerical 
change  in  the  heading  made  necessary 
through  permitting  the  use  of  certified 
mail  as  well  as  registered  mail 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  concur 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oa 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  ammdments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natchkx,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  c(xisideration  the 
bill  (H.  B.  8381)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unin- 
tended bmefits  and  hardships  and  to 
make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 447.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Ccunmittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SFEAK£R.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Committee  amendments.  Is  a  8q>- 
arate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motiMi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GCNXSAI,  PSRMISSION  TO  XXTKHS 

Mr.  MnjUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Cecil  R.  Kmo, 
the  Honorable  Hals  Boggs,  the  Honor- 
able FtAMK  IKAU).  and  the  Honorable 
Hal  HoLiCES,  in  taking  exception  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  H.  R.  8381.  and  as  spectOcaUy 
set  forth  by  them  tmder  the  separate 
views  c<mtained  on  page  108  of  Hoose 
Report  No.  775.  85th  Congress.  1st  ses- 
sion, which  accompanied  the  Technical 
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AmendBMnto  Aet  of  1957.  These  gentle- 
men are  all  members  of  the  House  C<nii- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Tbe  law  has  governed  tbe  marital  re- 
lations and  property  rights  of  man  and 
wife  in  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Idaho,  Washing- 
Um,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  since  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  and  which  is 
derived  from  the  Roman  law  thovight  by 
settlors  of  the  named  States  to  have 
been  transported  to  onr  shores. 

I  need  not  belabor  the  fact  that  section 
2  establishes  a  precedent  that  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  community  property 
law  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  incorporated 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  that  in  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
8381.  which  is  known  as  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1957.  we  have  to  con- 
Bidtf  it  mider  a  closed  rule,  which  in  ef- 
fect means  amendments  cannot  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise  to  this 
important  bf  11. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  because 
this  bill  under  section  4  repeals  section 
120  relating  to  statutory  subsistence  al- 
lowance received  by  police  and  even 
makes  it  retroactive  to  taxable  year  be- 
ginning December  31.  1956. 

TMb  provision  was  originally  designed 
to  cover  subsistence  allowance  of  police 
only  because  it  was  thought  they  gen- 
erally were  required  to  make  more  trips 
away  from  their  posts  of  duty  than  was 
true  in  other  cases.  I  think  this  is  par- 
ticulaiiy  true  of  State  highway  patrol- 
men who  usually  have  to  cover  2  or  3 
eounties  and  whose  posts  of  duty  are  al- 
ways away  from  home. 

Therefore,  disallowance  of  this  sub- 
sistence of  $5  per  day  for  tax  purposes 
will  work  a  real  hardship  on  our  State 
highway  patrol  and  I  on^r  wi^  it  were 
possible  that  an  amendment  could  be  of- 
fered which  would  exclude  them  from 
the  effects  of  this  bill. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  officers  Involved 
I  feel  that  the  effective  date  should  not, 
under  any  circiunstances,  be  retroactive. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  agree  to  ex- 
clude State  highway  patrolmen  from  the 
effects  of  this  bill. 


THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 
Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCOKD. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  ob  jectian. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.e^)eak- 
cr.  I  submit  for  consideration  by  this 
House  a  bill  designed  to  clarify  an  issue 
that  has  arisen  regarding  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
in  a  significant  but  neglected  area  of  its 
operation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Antitrust  Snb- 
eommlttee  of  the  Committee  an  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  have  been  privileged  to  hear, 
from  time  to  time,  from  many  and  di- 
▼evse  simreea.  a  Tariety  of  coomunts  and 
obMrvations  on  the  operation  of  the 
uitt-price-diaerimination  law.  Along 
with  other  Members  of  this  Hoose,  I  baye 


endeavored,  in  the  light  of  the  tesllmony 
adduced,  to  offer  such  remedial  leglda- 
tion  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  make 
effective  the  aims  and  intent  fif  the 
RoUnson-Patman  Act. 

As  the  Members  of  this  Hooie  well 
know,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Robin- 
son-Pataian  Act  of  1936  wae  to  Protect 
,  •»  fndep^ident  merchant  in  the  com- 
petftiverace  for  survival.  At  that  time, 
it  will  be  recalled,  small  business  was  in 
serious  straits.  The  price  concessions 
and  favoritism  afforded  the  largei  buyer 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  inaller 
concern,  regardless  of  Its  efficiency^  This 
was  made  abundantly  clear  by  aj  series 
of  investigations  Intc  widespread  prac- 
tices by  large  distributors  who  extracted 
from  manufacturers  and  processois  sub- 
stantial buying  preferences  in  the  form 
of  rebates,  discriminatory  discounts, 
false  brokerage  payments  and  similar 
unearned  allowances.  ' 

A  sizable  group  of  Independent 
small-business  men  state  that  it  has  be- 
come a  common  practice  for  th^  large 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  consximer 
commodities  to  sell  their  produos  not 
only  to  wholesalers  and  other  puriasers 
but  also  to  certain  favored  direct  busing 
retailers,  all  at  the  same  price.  ;  They 
add  that  nonfavored  retailers  who  can- 
not buy  direct  from  the  manuf a<  turers 
or  who  are  denied  the  right  of  direct 
pin-chase  by  the  manufacturer,  must, 
perforce  buy  from  a  wholesaler  c  r  Job- 
ber. Thus,  it  is  stated  that  in  order  for 
the  jobber  to  resell  to  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent retailer,  he  must  necepsarily 
establish  a  price  higher  than  the  price 
he  pays  the  manufacturer.  As  a]  result 
his  customer's  cost  of  acquisition  of  the 
merchandise  is  necessarily  highet  than 
the  cost  at  which  that  customer's  I  direct 
buying  retail  competitor  acquires  the 
very  same  merchandise  directly,  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Critics  of  this  practice  contend  that  a 
discrimination  is  thus  created  hy  the 
manufacturer  who  knowingly  sells  |to  the 
large  retailer  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
lowest  price  at  which  a  nondirectsuylng 
retailer  must  pay  for  the  very  sami  mer- 
chaiKlise  Irrespective  of  quantitief  pur- 
chased. They  point  out  that  the  rtmedy 
for  this  situation  is  available  tia  the 
manufacturers.  It  lies  in  their  Recog- 
nizing the  value  of  the  function  cobtrib- 
uted  by  the  different  distributive  levels 
In  our  economy  and  according  a  discount 
to  their  customers  based  upon  their 
status  in  the  economy  of  distribution. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  couris  and 
administrative  agencies  of  our  Gfvem- 
ment  have  indicated  that  f  imction41  dis- 
counts are  permissive  but  not  n£nda- 
tory.  The  present  bill  crystalliz^  the 
issue  by  providing  ttiat  a  manufacturer 
who  does  not  accord  a  funetionffi  dis- 
count, where  the  failure  to  gran|  such 
discount  injures  competition  at  any 
level,  would  be  in  violation  of  the  liw. 

I  believe  that  placing  this  matter  l)e- 
fore  the  House  will  expedite  a  ree^aail- 
natlon  of  the  efficacy  of  tbe  Robioson- 
Patman  Act  in  this  important  are^  and 
result  In  a  fair  resolution  of  the  small 
bnsinpss  complaints  upon  wliich  tbiis  bill 
focuses.  " 
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DBTERIORATION    OF 
AND  COMMERCIAL  PROIfERTIES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Eisk  xmanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  lemaito  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlepan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,'  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  blighted  areas, 
that  are  usuall^  found  near  th^  center  of 
our  older  cities,  has  been  one  sided. 

The  replacement  of  substandard  hous- 
ing necessarily  came  first,  but,  in  our 
preoccupation  with  it,  we  hare  ignored 
an  attendant  problem;  namehr,  the  de- 
terioration of  industrial  and  oommercial 
properties  in  or  near  the  same  areas. 
The  economic  decline  of  such  properties, 
and  the  consequent  shrinkage  of  the  tax 
base,  has  posed  a  serious  problem  for 
many  commimities.  1 

A  renovation  or  replacement  is  essen- 
tial to  put  them  to  work  againi  We  can- 
not always  depend  upon  privpte  enter- 
prise to  assimie  the  responsibility  and  to 
solve  this  problem.  | 

Integrated  planning  and  action  Is  re- 
quired, in  the  public  interest,  and  for 
this  we  need  some  assistance!  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  we 
have  various  groups  working  on  the 
problem  of  Industrial  redevelopment  at 
the  local  and  State  levels.  The  necessary 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  authorize 
community,  regional  and  State  groups, 
within  their  capabilities,  to  work  for  the 
renewal  of  deteriorating  comn^rdal  and 
Industrial  areas.  However,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  as  yet  Joined  the 
team.  It  is  obvious  that,  wlthopt  Federal 
help,  in  part,  these  redevelopD^ent  plans 
will  not  succeed. 

To  correct  this  oversight  ih  Federal 
legislation  I  am  IntroduclngTa  bill  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  authorize  assistance  thereunder 
for  the  commercial  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  nonresidential  areak  This  Is 
the  same  as  section  306  of  the  Hoiising 
Act  of  1957  as  it  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  later  dropped  out  of  the  b|ll  In  con- 
ference. As  it  was  approve 
House  of  Congress,  there  is 
evidence  that  legislation  of 
necessary. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  since  passed  legislation  to  permit 
State  participation  in  renewal  projects 
that  will  Include  blighted  commercial 
and  industrial  areas.  But  thls'State  law 
will  be  inoperative  until  the  Fe4eral  Gov- 
ernment authorizes  grants  on  ai  matching 
basis  for  this  purpose.  | 

Until  the  Coxigress  acts  on  this.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  make  headway  oti  renewal 
programs  that  are  vital  to  the'economlc 
recovery  and  progress  of  man^  commu- 
nities. 1 

While  we  concentrate  on  measures 
necessary  to  strengthen  our  nanlonal  se- 
eurlty  against  the  competition  of  com- 
munism, we  must  not  do  it  ^  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Internal  secxnity.  The  eco- 
nomic problems  of  cities  with  obsolescent 
commercial  and  industrial  areas,  cannot 
be  postponed.  We  cannot  bufld  up  na* 
tional  strength  throt«)i  intemA  decay. 
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Slum  areas  whether  reddential. 
commercial,  or  industrial — are  cancer- 
ous. They  spread,  causing  deteriora- 
tion in  surroiinding  properties,  gradually 
threatening,  imless  "operated  upon"  in 
time,  the  economic  health  and  life  of  tbe 
<uitire  community. 

Redevelopment  is  the  only  cure. 

And  for  this  purpose  Federal  assist- 
ance is  essentiaL 


FOREXGN  POLICY 


Mr.  LESINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  enters  its  sixth  year  under  a 
Republican  administration,  many  of  us 
are  dismayed  and  concerned  about  the 
position  of  our  coimtry  in  the  world  to- 
day. We  look  back  upon  5  years  of  plati- 
tudes and  inaction — years  during  which 
we  have  seen  our  Nation's  prestige  in  a 
continual  decline,  while  the  Russians 
have  gained  the  edge  in  diplomacy,  in 
military  strength  and  in  scientific  ad- 
vancement. After  5  years,  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  come  forward  with 
any  progressive  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  and  programs. 

Of  course,  it  Is  heartening  to  hear  that 
we  will  wage  total  peace  against  total 
cold  war;  that  we  will  build  up  our  de- 
fensive strength  to  support  the  peace; 
that  we  will  develop  and  sponsor  eco- 
nomic-aid policies  to  bolster  our  allies 
and  the  free  world.  But  where  are  the 
actions  that  should  follow  those  words? 

The  free  world  which  has  always 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship still  does  so.  but  murmurs  of  doubts 
are  beginning  to  be  heard.  While  the 
Soviet  sputniks  whirl  around  the  earth, 
while  the  administration  talks  in  sooth- 
ing terms  about  our  position  of  strength, 
while  we  continue  to  produce  bigger  and 
better  automobiles  and  electrical  gad- 
gets, we  still  cannot  get  a  Vang\iard 
rocket  off  its  launching  pad.  I  think 
It  is  time  the  administration  got  off  Its 
laxmching  pad.  Reports  are  that  the 
United  States  could  have  laimched  an 
earth  satellite  early  in  1957,  and  I  am 
sure  that  intelligence  reports  indicated 
that  the  Russians  were  ready  to  send 
their  satellite  into  space.  Why  the  de- 
lay on  our  part?  As  a  result,  the  Rus- 
sians have  gained  a  tremendous  propa- 
ganda advantage  and  our  prestige  has 
fallen  sharply. 

In  other  fields  because  of  the  foot- 
dragging  by  the  administration,  we  are 
falling  behind.  Something  must  be  done 
to  regain  the  esteem  with  which  other 
nations  have  viewed  us. 

One  step  to  take,  and  one  which  I  am 
glad  to  note  is  being  advocated  by  the 
administration  Is  to  induce  Russia  to 
allow  the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe  to  choose  in  free 
elections  the  forms  of  government  under 
which  they  wish  to  live. 

Another  move  would  be  to  modify  tba 
▼eto  power  in  the  United  Nations, 
therdl)y   making   that   organization  a 


more  effective  instrument  in  bringing 
about  and  preserving  peace  in  the  world. 
Let  us  see  action  not  only  on  those  two 
proposals  but  also  in  other  fields  to  show 
the  world  that  our  way  of  life  brings 
strength  and  security  to  all  mankinri, 


THE  ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cognizant 
of  the  need  for  sustaining  and  safeguard- 
ing the  American  competitive  system,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted  In 
1936  what  has  become  poptilarly  .known 
as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  law 
has  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  examina- 
tions and  subjected  to  Judicial  review. 
Its  oonstltutionaUty  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
I.  for  one.  share  the  view  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity that  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  has 
rendered  an  inestimable  contribution  to 
ofUT  competitive  system  by  protecting 
small  business. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  role  of  small  business  In  a  free 
democracy. 

Among  the  most  crucial  proUems  con- 
fronting  small  business  which  stem  from 
ambiguous  phraseology  in  the  act  is  the 
clouded  status  of  the  functional  discoimt. 
It  is  the  intention  of  H.  R.  10305,  which  I 
have  introduced  today,  to  clarify  that 
status  and  remove  it  from  contention  and 
misunderstanding. 

What  is  a  functional  discount?  A 
fimctional  discount  is  the  recognition  of 
the  imique  services  rendered  by  the 
wholesale  distributors  to  more  than  S 
million  independent  retail  outlets 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  hon- 
eycomb distribution  for  manufacturers' 
products. 

Distributing  goods  is  only  one  of  the 
wholesale  distributor's  irreplaceable 
fimctions.  He  also  provides  merchan- 
dising aids,  surveys  market  potentials, 
delivers  and  transports  goods,  receives 
goods,  assembles  orders,  breaks  bulk, 
warehouses,  stores  reserves  at  strategic 
locations,  selects  merchandise,  ext&ids 
credit,  and  provides  intensified  market 
coverage  to  independent  merchants  lack- 
ing mercantile  credit  ratings. 

These  services  are  imperative  to  manu- 
factures if  they  are  to  achieve  and  sus- 
tain employment  and  national  availabil- 
ity of  their  products.  They  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  siuTival  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  3  million  independent  retail- 
ers who.  together  with  their  families, 
typify  small  business  in  tliis  Nation. 

The  numerous  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  the  independ«it  retailer's 
stock-in-trade  are  not  equiiHTed  or  geared 
to  sell  directly  to  them.  Moreover,  few. 
if  any.  of  these  iad^t&adimt  retail  outlets 
have  the  mercantile  ratings  or  finances, 
tbe  time,  the  experience,  the  know-how 
or  the  opportunity  to  bi^  the  necessary 
and  f arflung  assortment  of  diverse  prod- 
ucts directly  from  tbe  manufacturer. 


Consequently,  tbe  small  merchant  Is 
denied  tbe  privilege  of  purchasing  direct- 
ly from  the  manufacturer  and  must  de- 
pend upon  his  wholesale  supplier  for  his 
economic  staff -of -life. 

A  iMX)f  usion  of  economic  studies  and 
intensive  market  analysis  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  integrated  sell- 
ers who  perform  both  wholesale-retail 
functions  are  not  necessarily  more  efft- 
cient  nor  more  economical  in  their  oper- 
ation than  the  synchronized  operation  of 
whcdesaler  and  retailer.  Our  Federal 
laws  are  based  upon  the  principle  Uiat  no 
business  entity  should  be  allowed  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  any  other.  Compe- 
tition is  encouraged  with  tbe  proviso  that 
it  must  be  fair,  w^th  all  i>arties  having 
equal  right  to  the  rewards  stemming  from 
their  labor. 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act — and  the  record  no  states — 
was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
manufacturers  were  bullied  by  large 
buyers  into  giving  them  lower  prices  than 
were  granted  to  independent  retailera 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  lower 
prices  are  not  granted  to  the  big  concerns 
because  they  are  more  efficient  but  solely 
and  exclusively  because  of  size. 

The  fact  that  the  small  merchant  is 
vital  to  the  manufacturer  is  more  than 
demonstrated  by  the  econunic  facts  and 
figures  of  the  market  place.  No  product 
can  achieve  real  success  in  the  market 
place  imless  it  is  accorded  pinpoint  dis- 
tribution and  accessibiU^  in  the  largest 
number  of  retail  outlets.  For  example, 
cigarettes  are  available  in  more  than 
1,400,000  retail  outlets;  grocery  products 
in  more  than  400.000  such  outlets;  and 
drug  and  proprietary  medicines  in  over 
55.000  distinct  and  different  retail  units. 

Most  manufacturers  know  that  they 
cannot  build  a  nationally  known  brand 
or  product  without  the  active  assistance 
and  faithful  cooperation  of  the  inde- 
pendent retailer  and  local  wholesaler. 
Large  retail  stores  are  disinclined  to 
gamble  with  their  limited  shelf  space  on 
a  new  product  or  brand.  As  a  rule,  they 
will  only  accept  merchandise  that  lias 
already  had  a  market  created  for  it. 
The  mianuf  acturer  knows  that  he  needs 
marketing  help  from  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  more  than  3  million  jhw^h 
retail  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Tbe  direct-buying  retailer  alone  cannot 
and  should  not  handle  all  retail  sales  in 
this  country. 

Most  manufacturers  limit  their  sales 
to  wholesalers  and  to  direct-bu3ring  re- 
tailers. The  independent  entrepreneur 
buys  from  the  wholesaler  who  in  turn 
buys  from  the  manufacturer.  Simul- 
taneously, the  manufacturer  sells  direct- 
ly to  the  large  retailer  who  competes 
with  the  indqiendent  retailer. 

Granting  a  functional  discount  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  an 
issue  of  perpetual  controversy  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  by  the 
courts  of  this  country.  Most  manufac- 
turers take  the  position  that  tbe  law 
does  not  require  ttiem  to  grant  functional 
discounts  to  wholesalers.  To  bolster 
their  position,  they  advance  the  invalid 
argument  that  a  one-price  policy  \z,  by 
its  very  nature,  nondiscriminatory. 
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An  amendment  to  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  along  the  lines  of  my  bill.  H.  R. 
10305,  is  vital  to  clarify  the  law's  present 
meaning:  and  conclusively  stipulate  that 
a  functional  discount  must  be  granted  to 
the  wholesaler  when  the  manufacturer 
does  not  sell  direct  to  the  retailer. 

Successive  administrations,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  economists, 
and  the  public  at  large  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  apprehensive  and  con- 
cerned with  the  siirvival  of  the  small- 
btisiness  man.  The  proposed  amendment 
will  go  far  toward  encouraging  small 
business  and.  to  a  marked  degree,  assure 
its  siurvivaL 

LABOR  ARBITRATION  UNDER  FED- 
ERAL LAW— A  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  10308,  to 
amend  the  United  States  Arbitration  Act 
so  as  to  make  that  act  expressly  appli- 
cable to  arbitration  of  employer-em- 
ployee grievance  controversies  which 
arise  imder  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  industries  affecting  commerce. 

My  bill  also  safeguards  the  jurisdiction 
of  State  courts  in  those  States  where 
by  statute  arbitration  of  disputes  which 
may  arise  under  such  agreements — so- 
called  grievance  disputes  also  referred 
to  in  the  field  of  arbitration  as  future 
disputes  clauses — may  be  specifically 
enforced. 

The  present  language  of  section  2  of 
the  act  excludes  arbitration  of  employ- 
er-employee controversies,  but  the  pro- 
vision of  the  act  to  such  effect  has  been 
rendered  substantially  meaningless  by 
the  recent  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America  against  Lincoln  Mills  of  Ala- 
bama, decided  June  3,  1957,  reported  in 
volume  353  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Reports,  at  page  448.  H.  R. 
10308  is  designed  to  make  the  holding  of 
the  Supreme  Court  more  effective;  at  the 
same  time,  H.  R.  10308  proposes  that 
State  courts  shall  continue  to  exercise 
their  jurisdiction  to  enforce  labor  ar- 
bitration agreements,  at  least  in  those 
States  where  by  statute  specific  enforce- 
ment of  future  disputes  clauses  in  such 
agreements  is  authorized. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Lin- 
coln Mills  case  that  a  Federal  court  suit 
may  be  brought  imder  section  301  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  enforce  arbitration 
of  grievance  disputes  under  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covering  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce.  The  Coiu^ 
also  held  that  Federal  substantive  law. 
not  State  law.  governs  suits  to  enforce 
such  agreements  under  the  act. 

The  decision  came  as  a  surprise  to 
many  members  of  the  bar  because,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Prankfiuter 
in  his  dissenting  opinion,  employment 
agreements  are  expressly  excluded  from 
the  only  Federal  statute  which  directly 
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deals  with  arbitration— the  Inlted 
States  Arbitration  Act,  no  mention  of 
which  was  made  either  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las or  in  the  concurring  opinion  Joined 
in  by  ISx.  Justice  Burton  and  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan. 

The  Court's  (pinion  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  the  declared  interest 
of  Congress  in  promoting  collectiv«  bar- 
gaining and  an  important  adjui)ct  of 
such  bargaining:  an  agreement 
strike.  In  construing  section  301 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  provide 
Federal  court  suits  for  violation 
lective  bargaining  agreements,  the  Coiut 
concluded:  { 

Plainly  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  griev- 
ance <Uspute8  Is  the  qtild  pro  quo  for  an 
agreement  not  to  strike.  Viewed  ll  this 
Ught,  the  legislation  [sec.  301]  doeiJmore 
than  confer  jurisdiction  In  the  Flederal 
courts  over  labor  organizations.  It  expresses 
a  Federal  policy  that  Federal  courts  should 
enforce  these  agreements  on  behalf  of  or 
against  labor  organizations  and  that  indus- 
trial peace  can  be  best  obtained  oAly  In 
that  way.  j 

Additional  support  for  the  Courirs  en- 
forcement of  arbitration  may  be  found 
in  title  n  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  deal- 
ing with  conciliation  of  labor  disputes. 
Section  201  (b)  of  this  title  decl£res  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  settlement  of  union-manage- 
ment disputes  "may  be  advance  by 
making  available  full  and  adeiiuate 
Government  facilities  for  concili|ition, 
mediation  and  voluntary  arbitration." 

In  the  circumstances,  and  havii|g  re- 
gard for  the  widespread  inclusion  of 
provisions  for  arbitrating  grievanc*  dis- 
putes in  collective  bargaining  ajgree- 
ments,  the  present  express  exclusibn  of 
employer-employee  arbitration  from  the 
scope  of  the  United  States  Arbitibtion 
Act  is  atavistic  and  indefensible,  i  And 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Lincoln  |Mills 
case  has  deprived  the  exclusion  of  mean- 
ing. For  tliis  reason  alone  the  act  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  make  its  provisions 
expressly  applicable  to  arbitraticto  of 
imion-management  grievance  dispttes. 

But  there  is  an  additional  important 
reason  for  the  amendment.  The  siut  au- 
thorized by  section  301  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  extended  to  the  enf  orcetnent 
of  arbitration  agreements  in  the  Lincoln 
Mills  case  Is  a  plenary  suit,  requiring 
time-consiuning  formal  pleadings,  and 
neither  section  301  nor  any  other  orovi- 
sion  of  the  act  contains  provisio^  for 
administering  all  refusals  to  proceed  to 
arbitration.  There  is  no  express  author- 
ization for  staying  court  actions  brought 
in  disregard  of  agreements  to  arbitrate, 
nor  for  appointing  an  arbitrator  where 
the  parties  have  failed  to  name  one  or  to 
provide  a  method  of  their  own  for  doing 
so,  nor  for  compelling  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses at  arbitration  hearings.  All  ihese 
things  are  provided  for  in  the  United 
States  Arbitration  Act,  which  alsd  au- 
thorizes expeditious  and  less  f  ormallum- 
mary  proceedings  for  enforcing  arUtra- 
tion. 

H.  R.  10308  also  provides  for  aceom- 
modating  the  labor  arbitration  process 
to  our  system  of  Pederal-State  relajons. 
In  holding  that  Federal  substantivdlaw. 


not  State  law.  governs  actions  ttnder  sec- 
tion 301  to  enforce  arbitration  agree- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court  mayl  well  liave 
Indicated  that  State  courts  halve  no  Ju- 
risdiction to  enforce  these  agreements  If 
they  govern  employment  in  ai^  industry 
affecting  commerce,  at  least  %here  the 
union — as  distinguished  from  the  em- 
ployee— or  the  employer  brini|B  the  ac- 
tion. For  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  apply 
to  the  situation  brought  abotit  by  the 
holding  in  the  Lincoln  Mills  lease,  the 
same  doctrine  of  Federal  preemption 
which  the  Supreme  Court  enunciated  for 
the  tmfair  labor  practice  pronslons  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  Gdmer  (346 
U.  S.  485)  and  Ouss  (353  U.  B.  1)  de- 
cisions. 

A  simple  rule  of  Federal  preemption 
Is  undesirable  in  the  field  of  arbitration 
for  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place. 
It  might  unfairly  deprive  a  unicp  of  rem- 
edies where  it  seeks  to  enforce  ifights  due 
employees  whom  it  represents  In  the 
Westinghouse  case  (348  U.  S.  (437).  the 
Supreme  Court,  interpreting  section  301 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  held  that  a  un- 
ion could  not  sue  an  employer  in  the  VeA- 
eral  coiut  for  vacation  payments  alleg- 
edly payable  under  a  collective  agreement 
to  the  employees  whom  the  unipn  repre- 
sented. This  presumably  is  a  riiht  which 
the  employees  could  pursue,  though  they 
would  be  obliged  to  do  so  in  StaJte  courts, 
since,  under  section  301  of  ^e  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  only  unions — ori  employ. 
ers — can  sue  for  breach  of  collective 
agreements.  I 

H.  R.  10308  would  expressly  ^feguard 
the  jurisdiction  of  State  courjs  to  en- 
force this  right.  The  Lincoln  Mills  case 
read  together  with  the  Westinghouse 
decision  probably  allows  recpurse  to 
State  court  arbitration  for  Tnforclng 
this  right,  but  the  matter  ougnt  not  be 
left  to  siuinise  or  implication.  The 
States  will  continue  to  have  responsi- 
bilities In  labor  arbitration  despite  the 
decision  in  the  Lincoln  Mills  case,  or 
under  it,  and  if  they  are  wiUii^g  to  as- 
sume them  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  I 

Secondly,  Federal  preemption  in  the 
field  of  arbitration  is  unfair  to  those 
States  which  have  pioneered  i4  making 
labor  arbitration  effective  and  which  now 
provide  for  specific  enforcement  of 
agreements  to  arbitrate  union -taianage- 
ment  grievance  disputes.  Spcicific  en- 
forcement of  future  disputes  dlauses  is 
now  authorized  by  statute  in  17  States: 
Arizona,  California,  Connecticuti  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  NeW  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penifcrivania, 
Rhode  Island,  Washington,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  statute  in  some  of  these 
States— Arizona,  Michigan.  Ne\^  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  possibly 
also  Florida— excludes  employer-em- 
ployee arbitration,  an  exclusicb  which 
refiected  early  fears  by  unio^  leaders 
that  statutory  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment of  voluntary  labor  arbitraUon 
might  lead  to  a  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  These  fears  hav^  proven 
groundless;  the  arbitration  o|  union- 
management  grievance  disputes  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  unloninslst- 
ence,  often  against  strong  employer  op- 
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position.  Today  both  management  and 
unions  are  generally  agreed  that  arbi- 
tration is  a  desirable  means  for  deter- 
mining grievance  disputes  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  in  earlier  stages  of  con- 
tractual grievance  procedure. 

Accordingly,  the  safeguard  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  courts  proposed  In 
H.  R.  10308  would  apply  to  the  following 
States:  California.  Connecticut,  Loui- 
siana, Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Washington.  Maine, 
which  in  1957  passed  a  statute  providing 
for  specific  enforcement  of  future  dis- 
putes clauses  in  collective,  bargaining 
agreements,  would  also  be  included. 
Perhaps  a  byproduct  of  H.  R.  10308 
would  be  to  encourage  the  remaining 
States  to  forsake  their  attitude  of  indif- 
ference or  antagonism  to  labor  arbitra- 
tion. The  States  cannot  rightly  com- 
plain of  Federal  intervention  in  situa- 
tions where  they  refuse  to  afford  ade- 
qiiate  procedures  geared  to  the  realities 
of  modem  collective  bargaining.  Where, 
however,  as  In  the  enumerated  States, 
they  have  done  so  it  is  desirable  that 
their  jurisdiction  should  be  safeguarded. 

The  United  States  Arbitration  Act.  as 
section  2  now  reads,  applies  to  transac- 
tions "involving"  commerce,  whereas  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  like  the  original  Wag- 
ner Act  extends  to  labor  disputes  in  in- 
dustries -affecting"  commerce.  There 
Is  scant  Judicial  interpretation  of  "in- 
volving" whereas  the  words  "affecting" 
commerce  have  been  given  meaning  in 
thousands  of  decisions.  Conformity  re- 
quires that  the  scope  of  Congressional 
intervention  in  labor  arbitration  should 
be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  T&f  t-Hart- 
ley  Act  generally.  H.  R  10306  amends 
the  United  States  Arbitration  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  applicable  to  arbitration  of 
grievance  disputes  in  any  Industry  af- 
fecting commerce. 

Whether  the  proceeding  be  In  Federal 
or  State  coiurt,  H.  R.  10308  contemplates, 
in  line  with  the  decision  in  the  Uncoln 
Mills  case,  that  Federal  substantive  law 
should  apply  to  enforcement  of  agree- 
ments to  arbitrate  union-management 
grievance  disputes  affecting  commerce. 
The  sources  of  the  Federal  substantive 
law  were  not  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
court's  decision.  The  aim  apparently  is 
to  use  the  policies  of  Taft-Hartley  Act 
in  general,  section  301  in  particular,  and 
any  other  Federal  statute,  as  guides  for 
building  the  Federal  substantive  law. 
But  the  court  also  said : 

But  state  law.  If  comimtlble  with  the  pur- 
pose of  section  801,  may  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  find  the  rule  that  will  best  effec- 
tuate the  Federal  policy. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  giving  over 
the  Interpretation  or  enforcement  of 
Federal  law  to  both  Federal  and  State 
courts;  section  303  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  does  so  at  present. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Lincoln 
Mills  case  left  open  the  question 
whether  specific  enforcement  may  be 
had  not  only  of  undertakings  to  arbi- 
trate grievance  disputes  under  union- 
management  agreements  but  also  of 
"executory  agreements  to  arbitrate." 
Tlie  phrase  is  not  t(x>  happy  and  re- 
quires clarification,  since  the  Red  Cross 


Line  case  (264  U.  S.  100)  cited  by  the 
Court  for  the  phrase  involved  arbitra* 
tion  of  a  diqmte  arising  out  of  a  charter 
party  agreement  The  situation  there, 
in  other  words,  was  stmilar  to  that  ex- 
isting in  the  Lincoln  Mills  case. 

Four  main  possible  situations  for  labor 
arbitration  are.  first,  submission  of  an 
existing  incidental  dispute,  apart  from 
any  preexisting  agreement;  second,  the 
future  disputes  clause  or  "grievance  dis- 
pute" under  a  union-management  agree- 
ment; third,  a  reopening  clause,  such  as 
a  provision  for  periodic  reopening  of 
wages  under  a  long-term  union-man- 
agement agreement;  fourth,  a  dispute  as 
to  what  the  terms  of  the  union-manage- 
ment agreement  should  be.  where  the 
parties  are  unable  to  reach  an  under- 
standing. The  first  and  second  types 
of  situation,  apart  from  their  applica- 
bility to  emplojrer-employee  relations, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  United  States  Arbi- 
tration Act  and  are  covered  by  the  Lin- 
coln Mills  decision. 

Apparently  the  phrase  "executory 
agreonents  to  arbitrate"  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  third  and  foiuth.  Both  are 
reached  by  the  New  York  Arbitration 
Statute,  the  third  by  an  amendment 
adopted  hi  1937,  the  fourth  by  a  1952 
amendment. 

Whether  specific  enforcement  may  be 
had  under  section  301.  of  arbitration 
agreements  in  the  third  and  fourth  situ- 
ations, is  now  pending  in  the  courts. 
H.  R.  10308  does  not  extend  to  these  situ- 
ations; their  implications  on  a  national 
scale  need  to  lie  clarified  mora  i<dl3Fr  and 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to 
confiicting  views  about  the  desirability 
of  judicially  enforcing  arbitration  in 
these  situations.  An  estimated  90  per- 
CMit  of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
movide  for  arbitration  of  grievance  dis- 
putes, whereas  agreements  to  arbitrate 
new  contract  terms  are  rare.  H.  R. 
10308,  U  enacted  into  law,  as  I  hope  it 
wiU  be.  should  serve  as  a  good  basic  be- 
ginning in  the  needed  task  of  making 
our  Federal  laws  on  lalxn:  arbitration 
consistent  and  effective. 


AMERICANS  IN  NUCLEAR  AGE 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  taking  the  time  of  the  House  today 
to  read  to  zny  colleagues  a  statement 
signed  by  36  distinguished  Americans,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Jacob  Weinatein.  rabbi  of 
KAM  Temple:  Dr.  Louis  L.  Mann,  rabbi 
of  Sinai  Temple;  Dr.  Harold  Fey,  editcv 
of  the  Internationally  read  Christian 
Century:  Dr.  Aaron  Novlck.  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  others 
among  my  constituents. 

The  statement  described  as  being  for 
Americans  in  a  nuclear  age  appears  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  November  24, 
1957.  in  an  advertisement  headed  "We 
Are  Facing  a  Danger  Unlike  Any  Danger 
That  Ever  Existed." 

Among  other  signators  are  Dr.  Preston 
Bradley,  the  famed  pastor  of  the  Peo- 


ple's Churdi  in  Chicago  and  past  pred* 
dent  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League;  Leo 
Lemer;  the  Reverend  Hugh  8.  Macken- 
aie;  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  dean  of  tb» 
faculty  ot  mnon  Theological  Seminary; 
Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Bishop  Chaites  W. 
Brashares;  Harry  A.  Bullis;  Patrick  E. 
Gorman.  Internationa]  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters;  Ed  Marcin- 
ialc,  associate  editor  of  the  Cathcdlc  pub- 
lication Work;  Dr.  Edward  J.  ^Mrling; 
and  our  former  colleague.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

These  (ttstinguisbed  men  and  wom- 
en represent  the  thinking  of  many  Amer- 
icans. Certainly  all  Americans  will  Jain 
them  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that  by 
a  redirection  of  our  energies,  a  rediscov- 
ery of  our  moral  strength  and  redefini- 
tion of  our  purpose,  mankind  may  indeed 
be  within  reach  of  the  greatest  era  of 
human  history  on  earth. 

In  order  that  all  my  colleegues  may  be 
fully  informed  of  the  thinking  of  36 
Americans  of  prominerxa  and  distinc- 
tion in  many  fields,  and  representing 
large  segments  of  our  people.  I  am  read- 
ing into  the  Rscoro  their  statement,  as 
follows : 

W»   AsB   Pacnra    a    D&noer    Uhtjk*   Airr 

Dangkb  That  Has  Evkb  Ejosteo 

(First  of  a  series  of  statements  for  Amer* 

leans  in  a  nuclear  age) 

A  deep  unnfilnrfis  exists  inald*  AincrieaiMi 
as  we  look  out  on  the  world. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  suddenly  beoom* 
unsiire  of  ourselves  is  a  world  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dramatically  laid  claim  to 
scientific  supremacy. 

Nor  that  the  same  propulsion  device  that 
can  send  a  manmade  satellite  Into  outer 
space  can  send  a  missile  carrying  a  hydrogen 
bomb  across  the  ocean  in  18  minutos. 

The  uneaElnoBs  that  exists  inside  Ameri- 
cans has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  moral  capacity  in  the  world. 
We  have  been  concwned  with  bigger  in- 
comes, bigger  television  screens,  and  bigger 
cars — but  not  with  the  big  ideas  on  which 
our  lives  and  freedoms  depend. 

We  are  facing  a  danger  unlike  any  danger 
that  has  ever  existed.  In  our  possession  ^"4 
in  the  possession  of  the  Russians  are  more 
than  enough  nuclear  explosives  to  put  an 
end  to  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 

Our  unaaslneas  la  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  otir  approach  to  the  danger  la  un- 
equal to  the  dangn.  Just  in  front  of  ua 
opens  a  grand  hiuaan  adventure  into  outer 
space.  But  within  us  and  an  arouad  vm  is 
the  need  to  make  this  world  wh<^  b^ore 
we  set  out  for  other  ones.  We  can  earn  the 
right  to  explore  other  planets  only  as  we 
make  this  one  safe  and  fit  for  human  habi- 
tation. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  human  eommtmlty 
comes  before  an  others — before  the  sover- 
eignty of  groups,  tribes,  or  nations.  In  that 
community,  man  has  natural  rights.  He 
has  the  right  to  live  and  to  grow,  to  breathe 
unpolsoned  air,  to  work  on  uncontamlnated 
soil.    He  has  the  right  to  his  sacred  nature. 

If  what  nations  are  doing  has  the  effect 
of  destroying  these  natural  rights,  then  it 
becomes  necessary  for  people  to  restrain  and 
tame  the  nations.  Indeed,  the  test  of  a 
nation's  right  to  sxn^ve  today  is  measured 
not  by  the  siae  of  Its  bombs  or  the  range 
of  Its  missiles,  but  by  the  atee  and  range 
of  Ite  eoneem  for  the  htmian  community  a« 
a  whole.  There  can  be  no  true  security  for 
America  unless  we  can  exert  leaderslilp  la 
these  terms. 

There  la  much  that  America  has  said  t» 
the  world.  But  the  worUl  Is  stiU  waiting 
for  us  to  say  and  do  the  things  that  will 
represent  our  greatest  strength.  What  are 
these  things? 
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First,  u  It  ooncero*  the  peace,  Amerlc* 
eansay: 

That  we  pledge  oonelvea  to  the  cause  of 
peace  with  Justice  on  earth,  and  that  there 
Is  no  sacrifice  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
make  to  create  such  Just  peace  for  all  peo- 
ples; 

That  we  are  prepared  to  support  the  con- 
eept  of  a  United  Nations  with  adequate  au- 
thority under  law  to  prevent  aggression,  to 
compel  and  enforce  disarmament,  and  to  set- 
tle disputes  among  nations  according  to 
principles  of  Justice. 

Next,  as  it  concerns  nuclear  weapons, 
America  can  say: 

That  the  earth  is  too  small  for  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear  bombs, 
and  that  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
world  is  to  bring  both  xinder  control; 

That  the  development  -st  satellites  at 
rocket  stations  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
apace  must  be  carried  on  in  the  Interests  of 
the  entire  hiuian  community  through  • 
pooling  of  world  science. 

As  it  concerns  nuclear  testing,  America 
eansay: 

That  because  of  the  grave  unanswered 
questions  with  respect  to  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions— especially  as  it  concerns  the  con- 
tamination of  air  and  water  and  food,  and 
the  injury  to  man  himself — we  are  calling 
upon  all  nations  to  suspend  such  explosions 
at  once : 

That  while  the  abolition  of  testing  wlU  not 
by  Itself  solve  the  problem  of  peace  or  the 
problem  of  armaments,  it  enables  the  world 
to  eliminate  immediately  at  least  one  real 
and  specific  danger.  The  abolition  of  test- 
ing ^ives  us  a  place  to  begin  on  the  larger 
question  of  armaments  control,  for  the  prob- 
lems In  monitoring  such  tests  are  relatlvelv 
imcomplicated. 

As  it  concerns  our  connections  to  the  rest 
<rf  mankind,  America  can  say: 

That  none  of  the  differences  separating 
the  governments  of  the  world  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  membersUp  of  aU  peoples  In  the 
human  family; 

That  the  big  challenge  of  the  age  Is  to  de- 
velop the  concept  of  a  higher  loyalty— loyal- 
ty by  man  to  the  human  community; 

That  the  greatest  era  of  human  history  on 
wrth  is  within  reach  of  all  mankind.  All 
that  Is  required  of  us  is  to  redirect  our  ener- 
gies, rediscover  our  moral  strength,  and  re- 
define our  pxirpoees. 


Richard  J.  LiTlngaton.  Biehl-Lli  tngston 
Bakery,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Hugh  S.  Mackende,  Congregational 
clergyman,  Chicago.  j 

Dr.  Louis  L.  Mann,  rabbi.  Slnal  TemDle. 
Chicago.  j 

Ed  Mardnlak.  associate  editor  oJ  Work. 
Chicago.  I 

Arnold  Maremont,  civic  leader,  Chicago. 

Lewis  Mumford,  author.  The  Condition  of 
ICan,  etc. 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  national  chilrman, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.      i 

Dr.  Aaron  Novick.  aseoclate  professo^.  Com- 
mittee on  Biophysics,  University  of  (Jhlcago. 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farm- 
ers Union.  I 

Clarence  Pickett,  executive  secretary!  emeri- 
tus, American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt.  i 

Elmo  Roper,  marketing  consultant  and 
public  opinion  analyst.  T 

James  T.  Shotwell.  president  emeritus,  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Heace. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Sparling,  president,  ^Roose- 
velt University,  Chicago. 

Norman  Thomas. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Tillich,  imlversity  prufessor. 
Harvard  University. 

Jerry  Voorhls,  executive  director,  C<  opera- 
tive League  of  America,  Chicago. 

Dr  Jacob  Welnstein,  rabbi,  KAM  lemnle 
Chicago.  *^    ' 

(The  signers  of  this  statement  are  acting 
In  their  individual  capacity  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  or  as  mem  yen  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  flolicy.) 
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BICirEKS 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  dean  of  the  faculty 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  Peoples  Church  of 
Chicago. 

Bishop  Charles  W.  Brashares.  bishop. 
Methodist  Church,  Chicago.  «""P. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  professor  of  geo- 
ehemlstry,  California  Institute  of  Tech. 
nology. 

Harry  A.  Bullls,  chairman  of  the  board 
General  Mills  Corp.  •««««, 

Norman  Cousins,  editor,  the  Saturday  Re- 
View. 

Dr.  Paul  Doty,  chairman.  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  pastor  emert- 
tus.  RiverElde  Church,  New  York 

Clark  Elchelberger,  director,  American  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Nations 
^Harold  Fey,  editor,  the  Christian  Century, 

Dr.  Erich  Fromm.  psychoanalyst,  author. 

Clinton  Golden,  labor  official.  ""*"'• 

Patrick  E.   Gorman,  International   secre. 

tary-treasurer.   Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 

Union,  Chicago,  v/un«rs 

Oecar   Hammersteln   U,   playwright 
^John  Heney.  author,  Hlrortilma  and  the 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester. 
Gene  Kelly,  actor  and  dancer. 

^^   Ifroer,   editor   Myen   Neighborhood 
Publications,  Chicago.  •«»"««« 


Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Sp<jaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.       T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Spiaker, 
I  hate  to  add  to  the  current  troubles  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. But  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
Inform  the  Members  of  the  House  4f  my 
to-date  luisuccessful  campaign  t#  get 
the  Conunission  to  take  action  to-  pro- 
tect the  public  from  a  new  television- 
advertising  technique,  at  least  Tuntil 
such  time  as  it  can  definitely  be  (deter- 
mined whether  the  technique  is  ♦fifec- 
tive.  J 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  sublliilnal 
projection  advertising,  or  sneak  |>itch 
as  I  prefer  to  regard  it.  Using  I  this 
technique,  a  television  station  flashes  a 
slogan  or  advertising  message  oq  the 
television  screen  so  instantaneously;  that 
the  viewer  carmot  see  it.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  technique,  ho\Jever, 
maintain  that  the  message  Infil^tes 
the  viewer's  subconscious  and  is  aH  the 
more  eflTective  because  the  viewer  does 
not  realize  that  he  has  been  subjected 
to  salesmanship  or  propaganda.       i 

This  technique  should  not  be  use4  un- 
til It  is  definitely  determined  by  a  con- 
trolled experiment  whether  or  n#t  It 
works.  If  It  does  not  work,  telei 
stations  should  be  so  informed. 
does  work,  it  should  be  strictly 
lated,  if  permitted  at  all.  H« 
knows,  the  blandishments  of  visible  »». 
vertlsing  are  hard  enough  to  resist 
Contemplate,  if  you  will,  the  effect  c  f  an 


Invisible  but  effective  appeal  to  drink 
more  beer  being  poured  Inti  the  sub- 
consciousness of  teen-age  j  television 
viewers. 

I  first  called  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  FCC  in  early  October.  At 
that  time  and  asain  on  November  5  and 
still  again  on  December  17,  l!  asked  the 
Commission  to  advise  stations  against 
using  this  SP  advertising  technique  un- 
til its  effectiveness  could  be  determined. 

As  I  said  in  my  most  recent  letter 

as  yet  unanswered — the  Commission 
should  make  its  position  cles 

I  wrote — 

In  the  present  limbo,  television  sUtlons 
are  not  sure  whether  they  can  uke  sublimi- 
nal advertising,  but  the  publicTs  not  sure 
they  cannot.  I  see  no  reason  for  extending 
this  ambiguous  situation  when  ^ost  of  the 
television  industry  itself  agree^  that  the 
process  should  not  be  used  until  kt  has  been 
fully  evaluated.  j 

In  defense  of  the  PCCs  Inaction,  I  can 
say  that  the  Commission  hat  received 
assiu-ance  that  it  will  not  be  [used  over 
the  major  networks.  It  does  not  have 
the  assurance,  howcve-.  that  SP  will  not 
be  used  by  independent  stations.  And 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  advertising, 
the  viewer  himself  docs  not  know  when 
he  is  being  subjected  to  it.         i 

Now.  apparently  emboldeiicjd  by  the 
PCCs  inaction,  at  least  one  independent 
station  is  going  for  sneak  piteh  propa- 
ganda. I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  Associated  Press  story  ^hlch  ap- 
peared in  the  Alexandria,  Va.I  Gazette, 


January  24. 


'•t 


Once  again,  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  and  particularly  those  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  join  me  in  getting  the  FCC  to 
take  a  definite  position  on  ijihiiminyi 
perception  advertising.  | 

For  the  information  of  the'  House  I 
also  am  submitting  a  chronological  copy 
of  my  letters  to  the  FCC  add  replies 
thereto.  T 

(From  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Ga^tte  of 
January  34.  1958] 
Sttbuminal  Pzbckption:  Latest  Usthod  or 
CoMMtrmcATioir        I 
Hollywood  —Let's  suppose,  now,  that  in  a 
couple  of  months  some  strapping  y6ung  chap 
springs  from  his  chair  in  front  (^  the  TV, 
grabs  his  coat  and  streaks  downtown  to  Join 
the  Army— without  knowing  why.  [ 

Well,  some  people  might  say  it  was  a  sim- 
ple case  of  subliminal  percepUon. 

This  hard-to-pronoimce  combikiatlon  Is 
actually  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat 
creepy  device  for  sneaking  things  llnto  your 
head  without  your  conscious  knolrledge 

TelevUion  station  KTLA  here  says  that  in 
80  days  or  so  it  will  become  the  first  sti^ 
tlon  in  the  country  to  undertake  a  pUnned 
program  of  subliminal  communication 

To  pull  the  trick  off,  the  station  wui  em- 
ploy special  transmitting  equlpn|ent  thf^t 
wm  Hash  an  image  or  a  message  across  the 
screen.  It  wiU  be  on  and  off  so  fasi  that  the 
home  viewer  won't  consciously  iLow  he's 
seen  anything.  But.  If  It  works.  !the  «i>*t. 
win  leave  an  impression  In  his  mind. 

Lew  Arnold,  KTLA's  general  nuuakger,  said 
the  gimmick  will  be  used  at  first  only  for 
public  service  messages.    He  elaborated: 

"We'U  flash  on  something  like  'Join  the 
Army*  or  'Give  to  the  March  of  Dimes.' 

"The  next  step  would  be  to  protnote  our 
own  shows.  Then— end  I  have  a  feeing  this 
la  a  long  way  off— we  might  go  into  the  com- 
mercial end  of  it.-  wvnecom 
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House  OF  RlPaBSEMTATIVaB, 

WoMhingtoH,  D.  C  October  5. 1957. 
Jotut  C.  DoBtrms. 

Chairman,  Federal  CommunieatUma 
CommisMion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CHAnufAM  Doaana:  Publicity  has 
been  given  recently  to  a  new  device  in  tele- 
vision advenlsing — the  so-called  subliminal 
perception,  usxially  referred  to  as  SP,  for 
brevity's  sake. 

Secret  pitch  perhapa  would  be  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  uninitiated.  An  advertising 
Bjrmbol  or  slogan  Is  flashed  on  the  television 
screen  so  Instantaneoxisly  that  the  viewer 
cannot  see  it.  AUegedly,  however,  the  mes- 
sage infiltrates  the  viewer's  subconscious,  all 
the  more  effectively  because  the  viewer  does 
not  realijse  he  has  been  subjected  to  sales- 
manship. 

A  call  to  your  Commission  has  disclosed 
that  the  Commission  has  no  official  knowl- 
edge of  this  new  process  and  that  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  to  regulate  or  supervise 
such  advertising  methods. 

The  purpose  of  thu  letter  is  to  request 
that  you  look  officially  into  the  entire  pro- 
posal imder  your  general  reg\ilatory  powers, 
determining  whether  controls  are  necessary 
and  whether  additional  legislation  would  be 
required  to  provide  such  controls,  if  needed. 

If  this  revolutionary  advertising  means  is 
as  effective  as  claimed,  it  offers  some  worri- 
some, if  not  frightening,  aspects.  Put  to 
political  propaganda  piuposes  SP  would 
be  made  to  order  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  totalitarian  government. 
Even  in  the  ocnzunerclal  usage  for  which  It 
is  intended,  surely  the  potential  custcaner 
has  the  right  to  know  he  is  being  advertised 
at.  His  prerogative  of  exercising  buyer's  re- 
sistance is  as  much  an  American  tradition  as 
the  advertising  Industry  Itself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnjJAM  A.  Dawsow, 
Member  of  Congre**. 


COMMimiCAnONS  Comicibsiow, 
Wathington.  D.  C,  October  10, 1957. 
Bon.  WiLLXAM  A.  Dawsom. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Oongbbbsman  Dawson:  This  Is  with 
reference  to  your  letter  of  October  5,  1957, 
conoemlng  subliminal  perception  advertis- 
ing. Tou  requeet  information  concerning 
this  matter. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  have 
referred  this  mr.tter  to  the  staff  to  determine 
whether  this  method  of  advertising  may  be 
adapted  for  use  on  television  \mder  o\ir 
present  rules  and.  If  so.  what  further  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  may  be  necee- 
aary  or  advisable  in  handling  this  problem. 
Z  will  advise  you  of  the  developments  in  thi« 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours,  s 

JOBM  C.  OOBVSB. 

Chairman. 


.  CoKicmncATioirs  Oomicissiok, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1957. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  Dawsow. 

House  of  Itepresentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  CoNOuaeiCAK  Dawsom:  This  is  with 
further  reference  to  your  letter  of  October  6. 
1967,  concerning  subliminal  perception  ad- 
vertising, and  to  the  telephone  conversations 
between  your  staff  and  the  Commission's 
staff  concerning  this  subject. 

Subliminal  perception  advertising  appears 
to  be  a  new  technique  concerning  which  the 
Commission  has  little  information  and  no 
experience.  According  to  the  trade  prees, 
subliminal  perception  Is  described  sm  "the 
tactilty  of  absorbing  fleeting  visual  Informa- 
tion wtthout  being  consciously  aware  of  it." 
It  is  stoted  that  the  technique  was  tested  by 
having  the  symbols  of  a  nationally  known 


soft  drink  flashed  for  one  three-thousandths 
of  a  second  once  every  6  seconds  during  a 
dramatic  film  presentation  In  a  theater.  At 
this  writing,  there  is  some  Indication  In  the 
trade  press  that  the  above  technique  may 
have  been  used  on  television. 

The  Commission  Is.  of  course,  interested 
in  the  above  matter  and  its  staff  is  accumu- 
lating pertinent  available  information  on 
the  subject.  When  sufficient  data  has  been 
acquired,  it  will  be  studied  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Please  be  assured  that  the  matter  wlU 
receive  the  Commission's  most  careftil  con- 
sideration, consistent  with  Its  authority 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  As  you  may  know,  under  existing 
law,  the  Commission  does  not  determine  the 
particular  programs  or  types  of  programs  to 
be  presented  over  the  air,  the  content  of 
advertising  copy,  or  the  manner  of  its  pres- 
entation. Indeed,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  326  of  the  Communications  Act.  the 
Commission  is  prohibited  from  exercising  the 
power  of  censorship  over  broadcast  material. 
Accordingly,  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  program  material,  including  advertising. 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  sta- 
tion licensees.  However,  such  licensees  are 
required  to  operate  in  the  public  interest 
and  periodically,  usually  upon  application 
for  renewal  of  license,  the  Commission  re- 
views the  overall  operation  of  station  li- 
censees to  determine  whether  their  obliga- 
tion to  operate  in  the  public  Interest  has 
been  met.  If.  for  example.  It  were  deter- 
mined that  a  particular  station  had  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  engaged  in  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  advertising,  or  permitted  its 
facilities  to  be  so  used,  or  to  be  used  for 
some  other  unlawful  purpose,  a  substantial 
question  would  be  raised  as  to  the  station's 
continuing  ability  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. The  Commission  would  consider  such 
activities  in  the  course  of  its  licensing  pro- 
ceedings Involving  the  station. 

As  we  have  Indicated  above,  this  problem 
Is  BO  new  that  specific  data  is  not  readUy 
available  and  no  conclusive  Information  has 
been  received  upon  which  we  can  predicate 
an  informed  opinion.  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  unable  to  state  whether  controls  over 
subliminal  projection  are  necessary  or 
whether  additional  legislation  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  event  controls  are  needed.  I 
am  sure  you  will  understand  that,  as  addi- 
tional facts  are  made  known  to  us.  we  will 
be  in  a  position  fiu^her  to  evaluate  the  sit- 
uation and  to  arrive  at  a  definitive  position. 
You  may  be  sxue  that  you  wlU  be  advised 
of  our  ultimate  determination. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J<nar  C.  Doxam, 

Chairman. 

HOUSK  or  RXPRESKNTATIVXS, 

Washington.  D.  C.  November  5. 1957. 
Mr.  John  C.  Doxarxa. 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAX  Ma.  Doxarxa:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  1  (reference  8420)  advis- 
ing me  of  the  present  statiis  of  your  staff's 
investigation  Into  the  new  televlsicm  ad- 
vertising technique,  subliminal  perception. 

I  can  appreciate  the  difflctilties  of  com- 
piling subetantial  Information  about  such  a 
new  and  little-known  process,  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  the  progress  nuMie  so  far. 

However,  I  am  concerned — as  I  am  tun 
you  are— at  yova  finding  that  SP  may 
already  have  been  used  on  television.  Be- 
porte  reaching  me  Indicate  that  the  device 
Is  being  perfected  and  actively  promoted  by 
at  least  two  commercial  firms.  It  would 
certainly  seem  anomalous  to  permit  random 
usage  at  this  device  during  the  very  time  a 
study  Is  being  made  to  determine  whether 
the  public  interest  requlree  its  regulation. 

For  that  reason  I  strongly  urge  the  Com^ 
mission  to  protect  the  buying  public  against 


any  poeslble  advertising  abuses  by  advising 
all  television  stations  and  networks  that 
subliminal  i^erception  Is  xinder  Investigation 
and  requesting  them  to  forego  Its  usage 
until  a  determination  has  been  made.  Z 
am  sure  the  stations  would  lend  t&eir  co- 
operation In  the  pubUc  Interest  upon  which 
their  licenses  are  based. 

The  bulk  of  the  mall  which  I  have  re- 
ceived has  been  in  definite  opposition  to  this 
type  of  Invisible  selling.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  general  public  feels  It  Is  entitied 
to  know  when  it  is  being  subjected  to  adver- 
tising. If  subliminal  projection  techniques 
are  event\ially  allowed  to  be  used  at  aU.  a 
minimum  regulation  shotUd  reqiilre  promi- 
nent announcement  during  the  program  of 
products  being  so  advertised. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  you  and  the 
Commission  staff  on  the  energetic  and  di- 
rect way  In  which  you  have  addressed  this 
problem. 

May  I  be  advised  whether  you  agree  that 
the  television  stations  should  be  asked  to 
reject  subliminal  advertising  pending  your 
study? 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAK  A.  Dawson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

PxoxaAL  CoMMinracATioira  Coauussioir, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  12, 1957. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  Dawsom, 
House  of  Representatives, 
W€uhington,  D.  C. 

DxAX  CoNGBXBsicAK  Dawsok:  Ttils  Is  wltb 
reference  to  your  letter  of  November  5,  19S7, 
concerning  subliminal  perception  advertis- 
ing. In  yoxir  letter  you  urge  that,  to  pro- 
tect the  buying  public  from  possible  abuses 
by  this  advertising  technique,  the  Commis- 
sion advise  all  television  stations  and  the 
networks  that  subliminal  i>erception  adver- 
tising is  being  investigated  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  request  the  stations  and  networks 
to  forgo  its  usage  untU  a  determination  has 
been  made. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  determi- 
nation to  take  the  action  you  recommend 
could  be  made  only  by  all  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Accordingly,  you  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  I  have  made  arrangements  to 
have  your  recommendation  presented  to  the 
full  Commission.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
the  Commission  will  give  careftil  considera- 
tion to  the  views  you  have  expressed  In  your 
letter  In  arriving  at  a  decision. 

I  appreciate  your  writing  to  me  concern- 
ing this  matter.  Tou  will,  of  covuve,  be  ad- 
vised promptiy  <a  the  dl^>osltlon  of  thle 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoBW  C.  Doxans, 

Cftairman, 


.  ComcumcATioirs  OoioaastoK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27,  1957. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  A.  Dawsow, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  CowaaxsaatAW  DAvrsow:  This  letter 
concerning  subliminal  perception  advertis- 
ing is  with  further  reference  to  your  letter 
of  November  6, 1957.  and  supplements  the  re- 
sponse thereto  dated  November  12.  1987.  In 
your  letter,  you  urge  that  the  Commlssioa 
advise  aU  television  stations  and  the  net- 
works that  subliminal  perception  advertle- 
ing  is  being  investigated  by  the  Commission 
and  request  that  they  forgo  its  usage  until 
a  determination  has  been  made. 

At  the  outeet.  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
on  November  21,  1957,  the  Commission  was 
advised  that  one  station  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
had  tried  the  technique  of  subliminal  mee- 
seges  with  respect  to  station  promotional  aa- 
nounoements  and  hadn't  been  able  to  malee 
them  work.  The  Commission  knows  of  no 
other  television  station  wlileh  has  engaged  in 
subliminal  perception  advertising.    As  you 
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taKticate  in  your  lett«r,  two  companies  ar« 
known  to  b«  promoting  Xti»  above  tecb- 
nlque.  Tbey  are  the  Subliminal  Projection 
C!o..  Inc.,  and  Experimental  Pllsis,  Inc.  Since 
the  previous  letter  to  you.  we  have  communl- 
cated  with  the  first-named  firm  and  have 
been  advised  that  there  baa  been  no  demon- 
stration of  the  technique  on  a  television 
broadcast  station;  that  the  firm  has  used 
the  facilities  of  a  private  closed  circuit  sys- 
tem for  testing  the  technical  operation  of  Its 
apparatus;  and  that  the  firm  Is  prepared  to 
demonstrate  the  teclinlque  on  a  closed  cir- 
cuit system  shoiUd  the  Conunlssion  so  de- 
sire. This  offer  Is  being  considered  by  the 
Commission. 

We  have  also  communicated  with  the  lo- 
cal representative  of  the  second  company 
and  are  awaiting  a  reply  to  specific  questions 
submitted  to  blm  for  transmittal  to  the  com- 
pany. 

As  you  may  know,  on  November  13,  1967, 
the  television  code  board  of  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters announced  that  it  had  recommended 
to  Its  subscribers  that  any  proposals  to  use 
the  television  medium  In  the  process  called 
subliminal  perception  be  referred  to  the 
board  Immediately  for  review  and  consid- 
eration. The  board  stated  that  "experimenta- 
tion or  use  of  the  process  should  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  television  broadcast  medium 
pending  such  review  and  consideration." 
Additionally,  we  have  communicated  with 
representatives  of  each  of  the  major  tele- 
vision networks  and  have  been  advised  that 
they  have  not  used  the  above  technique. 

The  Commission,  at  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  xinsuccessful  attempt  noted 
above.  Is  not  aware  that  subliminal  percep- 
tion advertising  has  been  used  by  any  televi- 
sion broadcast  station.     In  view  of  this,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Commission's  consideration 
of  this  matter  includes  consideration  of  the 
extent  of  Its  statutory  powers  with  respect 
thereto.  It  Is  beUeved  that  a  caveat  to  the 
licensees  may  be  Inappropriate  at  this  time. 
In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Communications  Act  contains 
no  provisions  which  deal  specifically  with 
subliminal  perception.    Prom  present  Indi- 
cations, however,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
reasonable  protections  may  be  available  to 
the  public  \mder  the  general  provlslone  of 
tbe  act    For  Inetaooe.  bj  the  Commlaslon'e 
Ueenelnf  proeeduree  the  United  States  mala. 
Ulns  control  of  and  refulatee  nMllo  tnaw 
BBlaelon  la  the  elMBnele  of  inttnUU  eom. 
nmo:    yarUnu  MotioiM  of  tlM  ««t,  lfl«liid> 
Inf  MciKm  fOt,  fiMiM  It  tflMtf  Hum  In  tntr- 
•Mnt  ilM  pown  ot  aottiroi  and  raftflAMoa 
ttM  OommUuUm  okmi  *•  §tMt4  ftf  miMl« 

lnt«rMt, JMItMllMIM,  or  tMMMiif ,  ItWOtfltf 
•?K*'  «»»*«»•  tIM  of  ftM  MiMtffilflal  Mf' 

•5JM0II  lMlifik|«o  may  im  whim  to  ouf 

M  fitHNHVfrAlrti  m  on  tHo  Mtwo  Of  iU 
Mf vtM  10  Ho  ffMUrtd  hf  Mote  gUiUmi  itili. 

J«2f'»«»JM»>  •w^  ^9*  of  amNMraltM  to  bo 
tMMMwkfafairMrti  (g)  MtliortaMii  itm- 
ILST  ^ff  •^f^i»»nm  VMf(  aiut  •ul»H'*- 
frtpha  (f)  and  (r),  a«  woU  a«  Metlon  4,  eub- 
P«nfrapb  (l),  rifinf  hm  OommlaMea  wide 
authority  to  mako  rulaa  and  raguUtloaa  tn 
—njlng  out  Ita  f unotlona  and  the  prevuiona 
of  tba  act. 

Ae  jrou  may  knew,  under  exlsttnf  law  the 
Commission  does  not  determine  the  partteu- 
lar  programs  or  types  of  programs  to  be  pre- 
lented  over  the  air.  the  content  of  advertis. 
li»«  copy,  or  It*  preeentaUon.  Moreover,  the 
act  prohibits  the  Commission  from  exerclsliig 
the  power  of  censorship  over  broadcast  ma^ 
rial,  which  ineludea  advertising.  However 
at  thU  time  it  does  not  appear  that  the  regu- 
lation of  this  particular  technique  would 
necessarUy  constttute  cenionhip. 


It  may  be  pertinent  to  draw  attebtlon  to 
section  317  of  the  Communlcatloni  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  matter  broadcast  by  any  radio  station 
for  which  service,  money,  or  any  other  valu- 
able consideration  Is  directly  or  i^idlrectly 
paid,  or  promised  to  or  charged  or  accepted 
by.  the  station  so  broadcasting,  ftom  any 
person,  shall,  at  the  time  the  saqxe  Is  so 
broadcast,  be  announced  as  paid  foi  or  fur- 
nished, as  the  ciise  may  be,  by  such  j>erson.'* 

Undoubtedly  section  317  would  'prohibit 
broadcasters  from  subjecting  audiences  to 
messages  received  from  undisclosed  sources. 

We  have  attempted  to  discuss  the  ques> 
tlon  with  you  fully  at  this  time  evei^  tho\igh 
the  matter  Is  in  its  formative  stage.  We  are 
sure  you  will  imderstand  that  as  additional 
facts  are  made  known  to  us.  we  will  be  In 
a  position  to  further  evaluate  the  ituatlon 
and  to  arrive  at  a  definitive  posltloBi.  You 
may  be  ass\ired  that  you  will  be  acfvlsed  of 
our  \iltimate  determination  herein. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
John  C.  Do: 

Chairman 

House  or  RiPRESINTA". 

Washington.  D.  C.  December  ini9S7. 
Hon.  John  C.  Doerfex,  ] 

ChaiTinan,  Federal  Communiektitm* 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Deax  Chaibman  DoERnx:  Becentlv  I  sug- 
gested that.  In  view  of  the  wldesprlead  In- 
terest In,  and  the  apparent  Immlnince  of, 
subUmlnal  advertising,  the  Commlerfon  put 
the  television  broadcasting  industry  on  offi- 
cial notice  that  this  technique  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  the  Commission  to  de^rmlne 
what  regulation  may  be  needed  In  thO  public 
Interest. 

Your  reply  Indicated  that  the  Conunlssion 
feels  "a  caveat  to  the  Ucensees  may(  be  in- 
appropriate at  this  time."  You  gd  on  to 
say,  however,  that  reasonable  protections 
may  be  available  to  the  public  untter  tlie 
general  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  is  true  that  a  major  part  of  the  tele- 
▼Ision  broadcasting  Industry,  IncludLig  the 
major  networks  and  the  televlsio^  code 
board,  voltmtarlly  have  recognized  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  subliminal  advtttlslng. 
Nonetheless,  my  mail  continues  to  reflect 
widespread  public  concern  over  this  t«^hfMl 
<rf  manipulating  minds. 

That  these  fears  are  not  entirely  , 
Is  Implied  in  the  eaeloeed  article  fri 
Wall  mreet  Journal  of  December 
•oneemlnf  the  reaetlon  of  one  of 
llffllnal   Dfojaetlen  flrme  to  the 
ban  on  tho  aeofot  pitch.  1  diroot  fMd  attMi' 
tkm  to  41M  moiatien  attrltoutWto  on«  ol 

«i  y*,'^"  **^  to  Mil  TV  flotwor  §  Hrtf' 

in  How  of  thi  oonoorn  oror  wn  naturo 
tiMft  Of  ttiM  invMMo  Mfffnf  mot  Sm! 

pr«mfmt»on  amtn^t  lolortflon  um  i  '  mHn 
llmlnal  advertielnf  until  your  Inveat  cation 

tion  mada. 

In  your  letter  of  Movember  IT  you  po^nt  out 
that  one  of  the  available  protection  la  Mo- 
tion 3W  of  the  Gommuntoatlons  Act  glvlac 
the  Commission  control  over  servle«i  ren! 
dered  and  apparatus  used  by  stotlow ,  An- 
other 1«  section  S17,  requiring  eponsc?  Iden- 
tlflMtlon,  which  you  say  "undoubtedly  would 
prcAUbit  broadcasters  from  subjecting  ao- 
•Mences  to  meesagee  received  from  undiaclosed 
Bources.'*  ^^^^viu-wi 

«nce  the  Commission  doea  have  tltfa  an- 
»onty,  1  recommend  that  •uMlminla  ad- 
wtising  be  q)eclflcall7  prohibited  f(V  the 
duration  of  your  present  ^udy.  "^  *"  "* 


January  28 


In  the  present  limbo,  televlslo^  stations  are 
not  sure  whether  they  could  use  subliminal 
advertising  but  the  public  Is  not  sure  they 
could  not.  I  see  no  reason  for  extending  thla 
ambiguous  situation  when  most  of  the  tele- 
vision Industry  Itself  agrees  that  the  process 
should  not  be  used  until  it  l^s  been  fully 
evaluated.  I 

May  I  be  advised  whether  fhere  la  any 
reason  why  this  definite  prohltiltlon  should 
not  be  put  into  effect?  ^ 

Kind  regards  and  best  wlahea  for  a  ]oyo\u 
holiday  season. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLZAif  A.  Diwaow, 
Member  o '  Congreat. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  8TA]iIP  COM- 
MEMO^ATINO  150TH  |ANNIVER- 
SARY  OP  THE  ANTHRACJTTE  COAL 
MINING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Spealfer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FlooId]  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  polnL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (jbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtlemaa  from  New 
York?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this 
day  Introduced  a  bill  to  autporize  and 
direct  the  Postmaster  Generuto  Issue  a 
special  postage  stamp  to  oommemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  begrlnninK 
of  the  anthracite  coal-minlnr  Industry, 
symbolized  by  the  first  successful  bumlnjf 
of  anthracite  coal  in  an  opeh  grate  by 
Judge  Jesse  FeU  on  PebruaryTl.  1808,  in 
my  home  town  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.' 

My  biU  provides  that  such  a  stamp 
shall  be  of  such  denomination  and  design, 
and  shall  be  issued  for  such  period,  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  determine. 

A   further  stipulation   provides   that 
such  a  stamp  shall  be  placed  !on  sale  at 
the  origin  of  this  great  discovery,  namely 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1  day  beXord  it  la  made 
Available  to  the  public  ekdwl 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  - 
tmyons  mado  to  this  treat  Nat] 
by  the  use  of  anthracite  eoi 
pMOfttmo  and  In  tlmo  of  m„ 
J«T  if  wt  tor  OM  pMi  Mtiit 

to' vl^ir^rttif  MftoHMl  . 
Mjd  Mm  tontfttd  whldh  tourt 

U\i§  iOttfl^  If  tiM  (Uf  Ml  1 

4iMov«rr  or  tfitlififHf  lotl 
ind  IfiduiirlAi  uUliuUon,  1 1„, 
th#t  thli^  liff  iilAuJnrMofvo 
MiMkUrfttloti  tor  thd  Cofif  ri 

in  ■ddlUon  to  ttoo  ftbovt. 

•idoratlom.  will  alio  ftrft 
rocof  nI«o  tho  port  ployod  b, 
sands  and  thouMnds  of  minor 
•pent  their  entire  eareera  fn 
ment  and  progress  of  the 
dustry. 

I  fully  realize  that  requ-,p  .„r  w» 

issuance  of  commemorative  slMunps  are 

continually  being  made  on  behalf  of  other 

todustriea.     professions,     and     specific 

groups,  but  I  strongly  feel  thfit  few,  if 

any,  Industries  are  more  deafervlng  of 

proper  and  nationwide  recognition  than 

i«  the  anthracite  industry.  Its  history  is 
impressive.  r— ~  * 


_  to 

..  Of  tiM 

domofftio 

.^Jrufio 

[fovoroMo 

10  ttiot 

■  itiomp, 

-  con- 
ftttlofflr 
thou- 
ohtve 
develop* 
Itoin- 

f  or  the 
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BOARD  OF  VISrrORS.   UNITED 
STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SFEAKBL  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  section  4355  (a). 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Bdilitary  Academy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  T^gui  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rabaxtt 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mzllkk  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  WamwazaHT  of  New  York. 


BOARD   OP  VISITORS,   UNITED 
STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  section  6968  (a). 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Rilet.  of  South  Carolina; 
Mr.  FaiKDiL.  of  Maryland;  Mr.  H.  Carl 
AKbUsnr,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Ostxbtag, 
of  New  York. 


BOARD   OF   VISITORS,    UNITED 
STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  section  9355  (a). 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House :  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Magitdson  of  Wa.shington,  Mr.  Chcno- 
WRH  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Scriynsr  of 
JCanswH. 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS,  UNITED 
STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  40,  eecUon  1126c,  United 
0tat«s  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
toors  of  tho  Board  of  Visitors  to  tho 
VnHod  0Ut«e  Merchant  Marino  Acad- 
emy the  fotlowlng  Mombera  on  the  port 
of  tlM  Hotiie:  Mr.  ICovnc,  of  Ttxui  Hi, 
FiM^ofMewYorlL 


BOARD    or    yikvroM,   vwno 

iTATM    OOAfT    OVAIIO    ACAD* 


Tho  tFIAKai.  furauant  to  tho  pro* 
ffolone  of  title  14,  Noetlon  104  (o), 
United  •totoi  cede,  the  Ohalr  oppolnte 
••  memtoori  of  the  Boord  of  vuitori  to 
tho  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Aoadomy 
the  following  Memberi  on  the  port  of  the 
House:  Mr.  OAtr,  of  VlrglnU;  Mr,  Ww- 
VALL.  of  New  Jersey. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  742.  83d  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Monument  Commission  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Cdrrar,  for  3  dasrs.  an  account 
of  official  business  of  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Shxkham,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow, to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fisher  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Thoicpson  of  Louisiana  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  Tuck  and  to  include  a  very  able 
and  timely  address  by  Hon.  Howard  W. 
Smith,  of  Virginia,  delivered  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va.,  on  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Frixdel  and  to  include  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  also 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Weeks. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  H.  Cau.  AifDnsKH  and  to  include  a 
telegram. 

Mr.  Widnall  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Bbamxi  and  to  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Akvxtso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Alskst)  and  to  include  oxtranoous 
mattor. 

Mr,  ZiLONico  (At  tho  reqtioet  of  Mr. 
ALtiRf;  and  to  Include  extraneous 
mettor, 

Mr.  Rooowfitf ,  hli  remftflM  In  Ooni' 
miUoe  of  the  Whole  and  to  Inoort  motO' 
flol  from  tho  Ua  Aafoloi  OhoMtoor  of 
Oommofoo, 

Mr,  Coiuoi/ 

Mr,  MoDoNovoR, 


MBfATB 

A  toiUof  tho 
title  woe  token 
and,  under  the 

O.aoM.  An 
aaaediaaator 
aive  rainfall;  to 
and  Ourreney. 


IXLL  MFBRIID 

•onoto  of  the  toUowlni 
from  the  fpeokOT'e  table 
ruU.  referred  oo  foUowet 
to  provMa  for  small-buai- 
Id  areas  affaetad  by  esoea- 
tba  Oommlttea  on  Banklnf 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
aigned  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6088.  An  act  to  amend  section  819 
(e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1989  with  reepeet  to  certain  deoedenta  who 
were  adjudged  incompetent  before  April  X 
1948; 

H.  R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  228  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  it  will  apply 
to  taxaUe  yeare  ending  in  1954  to  which  tba 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  appUee; 

H.  R.  8868.  An  act  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  coUected  taxes;  and 

H.  R.  9035.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reepeet  to  the 
hcwis  of  stock  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
reetricted  stock  options  after  the  death  of 
the  employee. 


AD-TOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.). 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1858,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  authorize  tha 
use  of  naval  vessels  to  determine  the  effect 
of  newly  developed  weapons  upon  such  ves- 
sels"; to  the  CTommlttee  on  Armed  Soricea. 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  entitled  "A  bm  to  autiior- 
ize  the  construction  of  modem  naval  ves- 
sels"; to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

1527.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  KzecutlTa 
Secretary.  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  contracts  negotiated  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautioe  for  tlM 
period  July  1.  19S7.  to  Dooomber  11.  19f7. 
punniant  to  tltta  10,  United  Ototea  Oodo, 
eeotion  2804  (a)  (11)  and  (le);  to  tlM  ~ 
mitiae  on  Armed  Oanrioaa. 

leae.  a  lottor  tfom  ttk»  At 
tranamlttiflff  a  draft 

•nttilod  "A  Mil 

II,  yaiiod  fiaioi  OoOo«  with  roipool  «e  m§ 
ooflooalMoiit  of  asioif  fa  oootooipkMloo  of 
b— irMptor*!  10  MM  fUMOiiiHi  oo  lho/«idte 


from  ibo  Attoraoy  Ooaoral, 

Iraft  of  propoaad  lootolation 

to  amond  sootlos  iM « title 


WHIM  "*  MH  HtmUti 

bttlldiiiffi  for  0  iraliilfii  i .,^  

SS**^*Ttt[  ••*•  «»P*?»i~«o»  Mid  NotiiMll* 
■atloa  iorvloo,  ano  for  otkor  pvrpee«"(  !• 
tho  Oommlttos  on  PuMlo  Works. 


iioMoo  of 


RgPORTt    OF    COMMirrilt     OW 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RIBOLUTIONS 

Under  elauso  3  of  rule  Zm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TH<:x;ifBERRT:  Cmnmlttae  on  Rules. 
Bouse  Reeolutlon  456.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.  R.  10021.  a  bill  to  provide  that 
the  1955  formula  for  taxing  Incosie  of  Ufa 
Insurance  companies  shaU  also  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1957;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1209).  Refemd  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILZJ3  AND  RESOLOTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xyir,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bf  Mr.  BOOKBS  ct  Colorado: 
H.  R.  10304.  A  bUl  to  reaarm  the  ita- 
tlonal  pul>Ue  policy  and  the  purpoMs  of 
CongreM  In  wnacttng  the  Bobinson-Pstnuui 
Antlprlce  DlBcrimlnaUon  Act  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  aection  a  of  the  ««:t  entitled 
•An  act  to  supplement  existing  1*W8  against 
unlawful  reatralnts  and  monopoUes.  and  for 
other  purposes.'  approved  October  16,  1914, 
as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  13),  and  for  other 
purposes"  and  to  elarlfy  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  providing 
for  the  mandat<»7  nature  of  functional 
discounU  under  certain  etrcTtmstanocs;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSMEBS: 
H.  B.  10305.  A  blU  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  policy  and  the  purposes  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Robinson-Patman  Antl- 
prlce Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  porpoees.'  approved  October  16,  1914. 
as  amended  (15  U.  a  C.  13).  and  for  other 
purposes"  and  to  clarify  the  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  aforesaid  Imr  by  providing 
xor  the  mandatory  nature  of  functional  dis- 
counts under  certain  circumstancM;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  R.  10306.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
et  IWO  to  reducs  from  16  to  18  inches  the 
minimum  width  of  newsprint  rolls  which 
»«y  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  duty 
tree;  to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and  Msans. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

M  U30  to  Mduoe  from  16  inehss  to  13  inches 
tbs  minimum  width  of  newsprint  rolls  which 
m*y  bs  Imported  into  ths  UnitMi  SUtes  dnty 
xree;  to  the  Committee  oa  Waf  s  aad  llsans. 

By  Mr.  TSLUBB: 
R.  R.  lOMM.  A  bill  to  «st«Bd  the  pro»lsloMs 
of  law  relating  to  arbitration  of  eontnKts  to 
labor  contrMrts  and  to  permit  enforcement 
Of  such  contracts  In  State  eomts:  to  the 
Committee  on  tb«  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABERHBTHY: 
H.  R.  10309.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acreage 
"■©rve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Aarl- 
ettlture.  ^ 

By  Mr.  AMFC780: 

H.  R,  10310.  A  bill  providing  for  the  Bur- 
geon General  of  tbe  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  hospital  In  the  State  of  Rew  Tork 
especially  equipped  for  tbe  treatment  of  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  use  of  hablt-formlng 
drugs;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Vordgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAKKR: 

H.R.  10811.  A  bin  to  amend  section  612  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Maar^a 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHER: 

H.  R.  10812.  A  bin  to  increase  the  annual- 
tocome  Umltations  governing  the  payment 
of  pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  10313.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1331 
of  tttle  W)  of  the  United  States  Code  to  oto- 
Vide  for  granting  retired  pay  to  certain  Re- 
^fl  wbo  served  on  active  duty  durlna 
World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the  Korean 
eonfllet;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen^ 


By  Mr.  DBROimiAN   (l>y  reqxifcst) : 

H.  R.  10314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Snemy  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  <m  Interstate  and  tanlga 
OoswBMroe.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  R.  10315.  A  bUl  to  provide  f «  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  t  j  com- 
memorate the  150th  anniversary  of  ttie  an- 
thracite coal  mining  industry;  to  the^ Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serviae. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

H.  R.  10816.  A  bUl  to  exclude  Ottawa 
County.  Mlrh.,  from  the  couunerclati  com 
producing  area  during  1958;  to  the  C^nmlt- 
tee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OATHIlfGS; 

H.  R.  10317.  A  blU  to  authorise  em«geney 
refinancing    loans    to    farmers    in    ^saster 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  JONSS  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  10318.  A  bill  to  authorize  em«gency 
refinancing    loans    to    farmers    in    disaster 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculti|re. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER:  T 

H.  R.  10319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wet  of 
May  10.  1956,  relating  to  Inspection  a^  cer- 
ttflcation  of  certain  passenger-carrying  ves- 
sels, so  as  to  limit  the  application  c<  such 
act  to  vessels  carrying  more  than  eight 
passengers;  to  the  Committee  on  Mttchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL:  ) 

H.  R.  10320.  A   bill   to   provide   for]  addl- 
tional  charges  to  reflect  certain  costs  lln  the 
acceptance  of  business  reply  cards,  letters  in 
business  reply  envelopes,  and  other  ^tter 
imder  business  reply  labels  for  trail 
in  the  mans  without  prepayment  at  - 
and  for  other  piarposes;  to  tha  C-'Tmmi 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BILL: 

H.R.  10321.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Bscre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  landiTcom- 
prising  a  portion  of  tbe  »tes  Park  s^ints- 
t»attve  site.  Roescvslt  Natloasl  Ptorsstjcblo , 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Conktttas 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H.  R.  loeaa.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Ng  tlonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  (title  29,  U.  S.  {.),  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  prohl  jltlng 
compulsory  unionism,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Bducatlo  i  and 
Xaabor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON: 
H.  R.  10S28.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
dairy  income  improvement  program  and  an 
adequate  balanced  and  orderly  flow  of  milk 
and  dairy  producU  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
committee  on  Agriculture.  T 

H.  R.  10924.  A  bin  to  extend  and  eipand 
the  special  milk  for  children  prograJi  for 
an  additional  2-year  period,  to  extend  the 
program  of  expanded  milk  for  Veteran]'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  Armed  Forofes  for 
an  additional  2-year  period,  and  to  Stend 
the  braoellOBls  eradication  program  fir  an 
additional  2-year  period,  and  for  otheJ  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlciilti3e. 
By  Bfr.  KEARNEY: 
H.  R.  10825.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  p«cent 
inoewe  in  aU  monthly  insurance  bctieflts 
payable  thereunder;  to  the  Commiuaecm 
Ways  and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  LANE:  I 

H.  R.  10326.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  c*  the 
Housing  Act  o(  IMS  to  anthoriae  sssislance 
i^f^V^"  for  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  at  nonresidential  areSs-  to 
the  Committee  on  Butklng  and  Carre 

By  Bg.  McOcmidACK: 
*^J^""'-  A  Wn  to  amend  section 
tha  Tradiag  Wtth  ttaa  Bnemy  Act  of  Ok.»»,. 
6.  1917,  as  amended;  to  the  Cotnmitt^  <m 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.      ^ 


Janiary  t8 


By  M^.  MACK  of  Washington: 
H.  R.  10328.  A  bin  to  enable  the  States  of 

Washington  and  Oregon  to  open  the  new  In- 
terstate bridge  over  the  CoIumMs  River  be- 
tween Vancouver.  Wash.,  and  Por^and.  Oreg , 
eoosUtntlng  a  portion  of  tli^  w^tlirnsl 
System  of  Interstate  and  nff^nw  High- 
ways, as  a  toU-free  bridge  by  paovidlng  for 
the  reimbursement  of  such  States  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  oonj^ructlon  of 
such  bridge;  to  the  Committeej  on  Public 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  OTIARA  of  Bflnneeoita; 

H.  R.  10329.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
sale  of  merchandise  on  Sunday.  |to  regulate 
the  same,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  at  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS:  , 

H.  R.  10330.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
In  the  United  States  through  reaearch  and 
development  by  creating  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  <m  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  T 

By  Mr.  RAT:  I 

H.  R.  10331.  A  bin  to  amsnd  tie  Bervtee- 
men's  Rcadjxistment  Act  of  IM4i  to  extend 
the  veterans'  guaranteed  home-loi  n  program 
for  2  years;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BCHWINOELl 
H.R.  10332.  A  bin  to  amend  scitlon  18  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  perm  It  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  relmborsa  the  States 
for  the  United  Stotes  pro  rate  Hare  of  tha 
value  of  materials  stockpiled  In  t  M  vicinity 
of  Federal -aid  highway  pro)«:ts  for  u*e  in 
the  construction  or  reoonstracttri  work  In- 

IS'^^J."  S*^1  P^oi***^  to  «»•  3ommJttat 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ei8K; 

H.  R.  1M8S.  A  MU  to  Mtend  am  Uberaflas 
the  direct  home*  loan  program  fc  — saftms, 
to  extend  the  roarsnteed  home  loan  pro- 
gram, to  provide  special  assUtanc»  to  para- 
plegic vtx^Tnna  under  the  direct  lome-losn 
program,  to  stlmuUte  the  maklm :  of  direct 
farm-housing  loans,  and  for  other  puriMses- 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  a  fairs'        ' 

H.  R.  10384.  A  bin  to  make  certiln  usUt- 

^^  '.?it?'  "»«»*clP*llty.  or  other  pub- 
lic body  eligible  as  local  grante-ln-ald  tmdei 
•ectlon  110  (d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  andi  Currency. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louiliana- 
H.  R.  10335.  A  bUl  to  provide  ior  nuOl- 
business  disaster  loans  In  areas  affected  by 
excessive  rainfall;  to  the  Comilttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  ^'^""pn^w    on 

By  Mr.  KEARNEY:  I 

H.  R.  10336.  A  bill  to  amend  tltW  n  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remov^  the  Umi- 

tation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 

which  an  individual  may  earn  while  recelv- 

mVa^'^^J^"^^^-  *o  the  Con  mlttee  on 
ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

*^^^?**'  *^*  "'*^*  resolution  designatliw 
tte  22d  day  in  AprU  of  each  year  as  Nattonal 
Prayer  for  Peace  Day.  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  settling  aside 
a  period  of  su<A  day  for  a  nationwide  prayer 
for  peace,  and  declaring  one-half  of  such  day 
to  be  a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  -*j**w«w  uu 

By  Mr.  DOBN  of  New  York: 

H  J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  t^  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  tbe  Star-Spangleil  Banner 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  Unitied  States 
^America;  to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judl- 

Bylfr.VIRBOIf: 
lLRe|^467.  R«wiutloB    to    provlile    .ddl. 
ttonal  Xnnds  U*  the  aspenaes  lnc|iRad  by 
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the  Hooas  Oommftttoa  on  Armed  Osi' vices  la 
conducting  tbe  investigations  and  studiss 
authorlaed  by  House  Resolution  67;  to  tha 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  Res.  458.  Reeolution  providing  for  tha 
printing  of  addlttonal  copies  of  tbe  staff  eoD- 
sultatlons  entitled  "Tbe  Ideological  Fallacies 
of  Communism**;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


tba  Air  TtsAniag  Oomoiand  nov  loeated  at 
Fort  Warresi  in  Wyoming;  to  tba  Oonunittea 
on  Armad  Sarvloea. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  fiPBAKKR:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Ariaoaa,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congrsss  of  the  United 
States,  requesting  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate tariff  ratee  In  copper;  to  tlie  Oaoimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memortaltztng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congrees  of  the  United  States, 
to  oonsider  the  BraBh-n>rt  Morgan  area  in 
tHa  State  of  Colorado  as  tlie  f  ntora  site  of 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  elauae  1  of  rule  XXIL  private 
failla  and  resolutions  were  inUxiduced  and 
aeveraUy  referred  aa  foUova: 
By  Ifr.  COLLIXR: 
H.  R.  10887.  A  blU  for  the  relief  at  Lsoa 
Bemando^  Wing  lAm;  to  tlie  Oommlttee  on 
the  Jadldary. 

By  Mr    OODDERT: 
H.  R.  10338.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
M.  Mllenkovltch;  to  the  Committee  on  Mm 
Judiciary.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  IMEROUIflAN: 
H.R.  10SS9    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cspt., 
Arthur  B   Buck;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARRIS: 
H.R.1OS40.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ingeborg 
Katharlna  NachUgaU  Moore;  to  tlM  Oonunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  KOfO: 

H.  R.  10841.  A  bin  for  tha  relief  of  Z>asiaM 
F.  namall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
dazy. 

BylCr.  MADDER: 

H.  R.  10841.  A  bUI  f or  tlie  reHef  of  Soar 
Candida  Parrante  OlusefHw;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Jadldary. 

H.R.iaM3.  A  tarn  f  or  the  reUef  of  Hapoleoa 
Martires.  M.  D.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tha 
Judletery. 

By  Mr.  WOLVSRTOH: 
H.  R.  10344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franja 
Zv.dloek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  dUuise  1  of  nde  XXII. 

888.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petttlan  of 
the  city  clerk.  Kngtewood,  W.  J.,  requesting  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
levying  of  income  tax  toy  one  State  on  New 
Jersey  residents  working  in  New  York,  which 
was  lefesied  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tlte  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SZTEIfSIOll  OF  RIMAIIICS 

or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOBIPSON 


m  TKB  BOOSE  OP 

Tue$dav.  Januarp  t9.  19ii 

Mr.  IHOMPSON  of  Loulalan*.  Mr. 
Speakar.  our  Loulalana  yam  is  a  iweei- 
potato,  but  tbe  appaUatton  of  yam  la  ap- 
pUed  to  tha  adentifleally  developed 
aweetpotato  vhlcli  can  tw  grown  to  per- 
fection only  in  certain  soil-rieh  areaa  of 
our  SUte.  This  variety  li  distinguished 
from  other  awee^Mrtatoea  by  Ita  motet 
texture,  deep  orange  lleah,  and  coppery 


Currently,  tbe  Louisiana  yam  stands  as 
tbe  fourth  major  cash  crop  in  the  State, 
with  m>prozimately  354W0  families  in 
Louisiana  producing  sweetpotatoes  for 
the  commercial  market. 

During  the  last  decade  or  SO.  Louisiana 
has  more  than  ^Vwibiwi  its  share  of  na- 
Uooal  yam  sales,  and  atanost  doubled 
tbe  percentage  of  its  prodnetian  sold  and 
Increased  the  size  of  its  ^^anwing  pti^»fc  tjy 
more  than  400  iwrcent. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  this  indus- 
try is  a  prime  iOnstration  of  what  a 
farm  group  can  do  for  themselves 
through  industry  teamwork,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  tbe 
agricultural  colleges  of  our  State. 

First,  this  vegetable  was  the  subject  of 
an  intensive  research  program  to  adapt 
the  Loulalana  yam  fa-  commocial  pro- 
duction. Next,  the  growers  and  Aippers 
went  to  work  and  performed  an  out- 
standing job  m  marketing  the  Louisiana 
yam  aa  a  oooimereial  crop  on  a  national 
basis. 

The  use  of  such  promotional  tools  as 
advertising,  pubbetty,  and  merchandis- 
ing carried  tbe  Job  one  atep  further  and 
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sold  Louisiana  yams  to  buyers  all  over 
the  Nation,  and  to  tbe  ultimate  consum- 
ers, ^In.  HcNnemaker  and  her  family. 

The  IrfMiisisna  yam  haa  been  bred  par- 
ticularly for  the  things  a  good  oook  looks 
Sot  in  a  aweetpotato — ^vitamins,  good 
Blag  aad  ihapa.  a  moist,  ttring-frae  t«x- 
ture.  and  an  alegaot  flavor,  a  flavor  you 
would  really  appreciate  if  you  have  ever 
tasted  a  golden  yam  pie. 

Tba  present  day  Louisiana  yam  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  tba  bortieultural  aehievemenU  of 
Dr.  Julian  Miller,  bead  of  Louisiana 
State  University's  Horticultural  Be- 
aearch  Department.  Through  yean  of 
research  and  experimentation  with  mu- 
tations and  cross  pollinations.  Dr.  Miller 
was  alrie  to  develop  this  prise  yam. 

Hw  largest  volume  of  yams  is  grown 
in  aoathwestan  Louisiana  in  the  heart 
of  the  Gajun  land  of  Evangeline.  It  is 
there  that  the  descendants  of  tbe  Acadi- 
ana  have  created  an  agricultural  para- 
dise along  the  bayoua. 

And  the  work  is  not  over;  research  is 
continuing,  new  marketing  Ideas  are  be- 
ing tested  and  an  even  more  rigid  qual- 
ity control  is  b^ng  worked  upon. 

Louisiana's  yam  indus^  is  big — and 
now  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  sweet- 
potatoes  sold  in  the  United  States— we 
hope  to  make  It  bigger. 


FcJkral  Tax  Law  Amiadiaeal 


KZTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C  FiSHER 

or  TKXMM 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSSNTATIVIS 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1958 

Ifr.  nSHER.  Itr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly introduoed  a  bm  (H.  R.  MOO)  to  amend 
our  FederBl  tax  laws  to  increase  the 


amotmt  of  deduction  aOowed  a  working 
mother  for  tbe  fTpmsf  of  providtng 
for  the  care  of  certain  dependants.  In 
addition,  my  bill  would  remove  the  harsh- 
ly restiletive  aaminga  Umltatton  aon- 
talned  m  exMbif  law  wtUeb  denlas  or 
impstrg  the  bgoeflt  cf  the  provMon  tf 

a  marrtod  ooupte  has  a  eomblnod  tawoHM 
over  $4  JOO  per  amsom. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  present  law  permfts  a 
woamn  (or  widower)  to  deduct  baby- 
sitting expenses  which  she  incun  eo  Che 
can  go  out  to  work,  provided  that  the 
baby  is  her  child — or  stepchild— «nd  Is 
either  less  than  12  years  of  age  or  Is  in- 
capable of  caring  for  himself,  and  pro- 
vided that  tbe  expenaes  are  not  paid  to 
a  relative  wbo  la  the  dependent  of  the 
wotking  mother.  The  pteeeut  deduction 
is  limited  to  $600  in  any  taxable  year. 
and  if  the  woman  is  married  the  deduc- 
tion Is  allowed  only  if  she  flies  a  joint 
return  with  her  husband  and  is  reduced 
by  the  amount  by  which  tbetr  joint  in- 
come exceeds  $4,500. 

My  bin  would  more  reaHstleaUy  te- 
ereaae  tiie  maidnram  amount  of  the  de- 
ductfcm  from  $000  to  $1,900  a  year,  and 
would  elimimte  the  special  restrictions 
on  a  married  woman  so  that  she  could 
get  the  deduction  regardlesB  of  wfaeOwr 
or  not  ahe  filed  a  Joint  return.  In  tills 
respect  ebe  would  be  treated  as  any  otber 
taxpayer;  she  wouM  have  tiie  option  of 
flUng  a  Joint  return  or  an  Indlvldnal  re- 
turn. The  bm  does  not  ^lange  the  law 
In  any  way  with  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  bona  flde  babysitter  or  in  any 
otiier  way  except  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  only  two  changes  would  be 
to  Increase  tbe  $000  deduction  to  $1,200 
and  to  strike  out  the  $4,500  Inoome 
limitation. 

The  pitetm  $4,600  limitatian  Is;  In 
effect,  discriminatory  against  married 
women  who  have  small  children.  There 
are  few.  If  any,  places  where  a  working 
mother  can  hire  a  fUO-ttane  baby  siller 
to  stay  with  her  children  8  or  10  houxs 
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a  day  without  having  to  pay  the  sitter 
at  least  $100  per  month.  It  can  readily 
be  seen  that,  if  the  husband  is  employed 
full  time  along  with  his  wife,  and  their 
combined  Income  does  not  exceed  $4,500 
per  year.  It  would  hardly  pay  the  mother 
to  spend  $100  per  month  for  a  babysit- 
ter. There  would  be  very  little  if  any- 
thing gained  by  it 

It  Is  in  the  interest.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
dealing  realistically  with  the  problem  of 
giving  fair  tax  treatment  to  deserving 
mothers  who  are  forced  to  go  out  Into 
the  labor  market  that  I  have  introduced 
this  meritorious  legislation.  After  all.  It 
would  seem  that  the  cost  of  a  babysitter 
under  these  circumstances  is  Just  as  ap- 
propriate as  any  other  business  expense 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer. 


CoBstmctioB  Coatracts  Let  •■  Skakopee 
Watershed  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MnrmsoTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1958 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  telegram  which  I 
received  the  other  day  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  several  years  of  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  us  who 
have  been  working  on  the  watershed 
program  In  the  Seventh  District  of  Min- 
nesota: 

jAirvAiT  21.  1958. 
Eon.  H.  Cabl  Amdbkskk. 
Bouse  Offlce  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  are  happy  to  Inform  you  that  we  wit- 
nessed the  letting  of  the  contracts  for  the 
oonstructlon  of  the  Shakopee  watershed 
project  this  afternoon.  Thanks  for  all  at 
your  assistance. 

ALVDf  Patms. 

GSOBGB    OR1788INO. 

A.   L  JOBNSON. 

That  brief  message,  Mr,  Speaker,  told 
In  a  few  words  the  dramatic  results  of 
these  years  of  labor.  The  Chippewa 
Rlver-Shakopee  Creek  project  is  under 
the  original  Andersen-Hope  pilot  water- 
shed protection  program  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  general  program 
known  as  Public  Law  566,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  first  construction  Ijeglnnlng  in 
my  district  under  the  pilot  program. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  other  than  the 
people  actually  living  in  the  Shakopee 
watershed  to  grasp  fully  the  meaning  of 
the  announcement  I  received.  Perhaps 
It  would  be  worth  a  few  minutes  time  to 
recount  briefly  the  history  of  this  com- 
munity effort. 

Nobody  Icnows  how  much  time  and  ef- 
fort goes  Into  the  behind-the-scenes 
effort  to  get  a  watershed  organized. 
Men  like  Alvin  Payne,  George  Grussing 
and  A.  L  Johnson  give  literally  months 
of  their  time  In  little  known  and  unpub- 
licized  work.  When  these  men  started 
on  the  overall  Chippewa  River  tributar- 
ies and  Hawk  Creek  watershed  protec- 
tion project  there  was  very  little  public 
information  on  the  subject.    With  por- 


tions of  Swift.  Chippewa.  Kantilyohl. 
and  Renville  Counties  involved,  c^  can 
readily  see  what  a  task  these  mkn  and 
their  associates  had  before  them  in  ac- 
quainting people  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Andersen-Hope  pilot  watershed  pro- 
tection program  and  selling  them  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  watershed. 

The  services  of  these  men  wet'e  un- 
compensated. Often  at  considerable 
personal  sacrifice  they  traveled  ^roimd 
the  large  area  involved  for  meetings  with 
both  farm  and  city  people  to  (Uscuss 
plans  and  progress.  I  personally  Joined 
them  when  I  could  and  we  went  from 
village  to  village  where  we  met  with 
groups  of  people  who  had  gathered  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  pzpposed 
watershed. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  m^Q  who 
have  been  so  directly  responsible  lor  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  Alvin  Payne 
is  a  farmer  and  businessman,  ^e  has 
lor  many  years  championed  the  c4use  of 
conservation  and  if  there  was  ever  any 
way  of  repaying  him  for  his  services  he 
could  no  doubt  retire  on  the  proceeds. 
His  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  Dedicated 
as  he  is  to  the  interests  of  the  laAd  and 
the  people  on  Ifr.  he  has  given  freely  of 
his  time,  genius,  and  effort.        ^ 

Oeorge  Grussing  Is  also  a  busineismsm. 
fanner,  and  a  member  of  the  Miriiesota 
Legislature.  He  has  been  equally  gen- 
erous with  his  time  and  talents,  and  I 
know  that  George  has  never  failed  to 
respond  to  an  Invitation  or  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  any  distance  to  talk  t^ater- 
shed.  It  made  no  difference  te  him 
whether  one  man  or  a  hundred  'would 
be  there  to  hear  his  story — ^he  ilways 
went.  I 

A.  I.  Johnson,  another  businefesman 
and  member  of  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture, has  been  the  third  great  pioneer 
In  this  effort.  I  have  been  to  many 
meetings,  both  large  and  small,  with 
A.  I,,  and  no  man  could  have  beeii  more 
dedicated  in  his  efforts  to  accofipUsh 
something  for  the  good  of  his  comn)unity, 
A  busy  man,  speaker  of  the  Minnesota 
House  of  Representatives,  he  has  been 
unstinting  In  his  efforts  to  promote  this 
undertalcing. 

The  association  of  these  three  men  In 
this  worthy  effort  tells  quite  a  st^ry  In 
Itself.  As  individuals  they  differ  in  many 
respects  but  they  have  one  great  common 
Interest  and  that  is  the  watershed  and 
soil-conservation  programs.  Th«r  live 
in  different  counties  and  are  of  different 
political  affiliation.  Their  mutuaUty  of 
Interest  and  their  Joint  effort  illustrate 
better  than  any  words  of  mine  the  \rhoIe- 
hearted  manner  in  which  people  accept 
and  promote  a  watershed  imdertaking. 

I  congratulate  these  men  and  all  the 
people  who  live,  farm,  and  do  business  in 
the  Shakopee  watershed.  When  wte  first 
started  talking  watersheds  I  told  them 
that  some  day  they  would  see  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  program.  This  Is  now 
assured  by  the  letting  of  these  contracts. 
This  million-dollar  project  will  still  be 
bearing  fruitful  results  generations  from 
now. 

It  will  be  a  moniunent  to  the  labbrs  of 
these  men  and  many  like  them  whq  have 
worked  for  so  long  on  the  project.  Men 
like  my  good  friend.  Lew  Tatge,  who 
started  the  ImiU  rolling  on  the  feater 
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problems  In  the  Chippewa  Hiver  area 
many  years  ago.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Tatge  has  been  working  on  tqls  problem 
for  at  least  15  years  and  it  must  be  a 


great  satisfaction  to  him  tOj 
contracts  c<»ne  into  being. 


Albtrt  Gallatia 


see  these 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELBNKO 

or  mnr  tobx       I 
IN  THE  HOXJSB  OP  RSPRESEIItATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  28,  $958 

Mr.  ZELENKO,  Mr,  Speaker.  Albert 
Gallatin  has  won  a  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  people  close  to 
that  occupied  by  Madison.  Jefferson  and 
Washington.  We  honor  hia  memory, 
and  his  many  contributions  t»  our  Na- 
tion's liberty,  when  we  cel^rate  the 
197th  anniversary  of  Ills  bl^day  on 
January  29.  i 

A  voluntary  exile  from  the  aiutocracies 
of  ancient  Europe,  he  came  to  our  shores 
to  Imbibe  new  ideas  from  the  isprings  of 
lll>erty,  Hestayed  to  teach  usi  many  Im- 
portant things  about  the  art  of  turning 
our  democratic  aspirations  into  a  system 
of  government  which  can  keep  men 
eternally  free.  [ 

Throughout  his  life  he  fougnt  for  the 
constant  betterment  of  insU^utions  of 
knowledge  to  serve  the  American  people. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  urge  a  system 
of  imiversal.  free,  elementary  education 
for  our  children.  He  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  to  ma^e  our  col- 
leges put  training  in  the  sciences  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  element^  of  dassi* 
cal  education.  | 

A  few  of  the  results  of  GalUtin's  life- 
long dedication  to  these  aims  are  evident 
today  in  the  model  system  of  education 
which  he  helped  bring  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  excellient  scien- 
tific training  which  he  recommended  for 
New  York  University.  The  keen  fore- 
sight Gallatin  employed  to  k>Ok  far  be- 
yond his  own  horse-and-buggjr  era  wlH 
stand  America  in  good  stead  in  our  own 
age  of  missile  diplomacy.  i 

Of  equal  importance  in  It^  appUea- 
tion  to  today's  problems  is  thel  fact  that 
Albert  Gallatin  was  also  a  Ufeldng  cham- 
pion of  a  policy  to  encourage  the  United 
States  to  create  stable  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Because  he  trusted  foreign  irwie  as 
the  most  durable  guaranty  of  peace.  Gal- 
latin Implemented  his  theories  by  woiic- 
Ing  for  lower  tariffs  and  by  helping  to 
conclude  commercial  agreements  with 
the  leading  nations  of  the  wotld. 

When  we  celebrate  this  di^  we  are 
reminded  that  there  are  still  important 
ways  in  which  we  can  serve  America  In 
the  tradition  of  Gallatin.  We  can  work 
harder  to  Improve  the  level  of  education 
at  home;  and  we  can  extend  ourselves 
to  mend  our  trade  relations  Iwlth  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  fbe  world. 

Recently  our  Government  opened  a 
program  of  commercial  hanuement  (tf 
Switzerland,  birthplace  of  Gal  atln  and 
source  of  his  most  Important  d(  mocraUc 
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ideals.  By  raisinc  tariffs  and  by  Increaa- 
ing  the  obstacles  to  the  Importation  at 
Swiss  watches,  we  have  altered  on  a 
policy  which  Is  not  merriy  notorious. 
but  which  has  undermined  the  faith  of 
many  other  nations  in  the  wUllngnesi 
of  the  United  States  to  keep  faith  In 
matters  of  reciprocal  trade.  If  we  want 
to  convince  the  world  that  we  are  again 
returning  to  the  open,  liberal  trade 
poUeies  of  OallaUn,  there  is  today  no 
better  place  to  laegin  than  with  improv- 
ing our  trade  relations  with  Switzerland, 
his  native  land. 


Pasta!  Pay  umi  Rate  Rcvts 
NotBeDebyed 


SkMU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxnfois 
HI  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRSSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28.  1958 

Mr.  COLUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dartng 
the  months  I  spent  in  my  district  fol- 
lowing adjournment,  I  observed  consid- 
erable evidence  of  hardship  amons  the 
majority  of  the  postal  employees  back 
home  becaiise  of  inadequate  salaries  to 
meet  presoit-day  costs  of  living.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  wh«-e  postal 
employees  liave  families  to  support  and 
particularly  those  who  are  purchasing 
hosnes,  they  are  forced  to  supplement 
the  famDy  Incomes  by  securing  employ- 
ment for  wives  and  in  some  cases 
through  additional  outside  employment 
themselves. 

I  know  from  my  peraonal  experience 
tttat  It  is  most  difBcult  to  fill  vacancies 
which  exist  in  post  offlce  Jobs.  With  the 
present -day  cost  of  llvhag  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  interest  competent 
people  in  accepting  the  postal  sendee 
as  a  career. 

From  time  to  time  Tarloas  legidation 
has  been  introduced  to  provide  salary  in- 
creases for  postal  employees.  Further- 
more, there  have  been  repeated  efforts  to 
enact  a  sound  personnel  program  for 
Federal  service.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
program  is  a  necessity  to  improve  and 
maintain  competent  postal  servlee.  which 
we  must  all  recognize  as  one  of  the  most 
«ential  eenrlces  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  offer.  To  achieve  the 
maximum  effect  of  such  a  program,  we 
must  analyse  the  basic  needs  of  securing 
the  type  of  personnel  necessary,  as  well 
as  maintaining  the  proper  morale  of  the 
countless  thousands  of  postal  employeee 
who  have  already  devoted  many  years  to 
Federal  service.  Notwithstanding  my 
avowed  policy  of  cutting  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  the  continued  adoption 
of  many  of  the  Hoover  Commission  rec- 
ommendations, I  sincerely  feel  that  the 
new  proposed  legislation  for  postal  em- 
ployee salary  increases  and  postal  rate 
increases  slioald  be  expedited  and  m- 
acted  into  law. 

In  addition  to  providing  necessary  re- 
lief for  those  presently  employed  In  the 
Post  Offlce  Department,  I  feel  that  legis- 
lation that  would  afford  postal  employees 


a  reasonable  increase  would  im|Ht>ve  the 
morale  of  the  present  employees  and 
place  the  departments  of  many  eitiea, 
towns,  and  villages  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  a  position  to  secure  more  oom- 
peient  persoiinel.  which  would  result  in 
Improved  postal  service. 

I  am  also  of  the  cwinion  ttiat  a  sub- 
stantial savinsB  can  be  effected  in  the 
general  operation  of  the  postal  service 
through  this  program,  as  it  would  un- 
doubtedly reduce  the  costly  turnover  of 
personnel  leaving  the  postal  service  to 
sectu-e  Jobs  which  offer  more  attractive 
salaries.  Enactment  into  law  of  a  bill 
Incorporating  such  reasonable  salary  in- 
creases as  present  conditions  deem  neces- 
sary should  be  an  early  actkm  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 


The  Wool  Isdastry  aad  tbe  GeMva 
Reservatios 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  mOMAS  :i.  LANE 


IN  TEE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESERTATIVIS 

Tnetdav.  Jamuary  28.  1958 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exteixl  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao.  I 
wish  to  include  my  statement  before  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee,  Department  of 
Commerce,  recommending  continuation 
and  strengthening  of  the  Geneva  reser- 
vation, on  January  27. 1958: 

8r*TnuKT  or  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lufx,  or  Mas- 

•ACUUSZTTS,  BKrOBX  THX  TkASE  POUCT  COM- 

bchtks.   DxPASTicnrr   or   CoamxacK.   Rbo- 

OMMKKOIKC    COMTIMUATIOM    AMD   SzmKMCTH- 

SKurs  or  ras  Gbhxva  BoniTAnoa.  Jamu- 
AST  27. 1958 

Mr.  Chainnaa.  the  woolen-«cnt«d  Industry 
was  fighting  for  lU  ltf«  In  1SS«.  flgbting 
•gainst  tbe  steady  rts*  of  tmporta  that 
tbreateaed  to  prftee  U  ilgbt  out  ot  tlM  boms 
ouu^et. 

Only  tbe  appUeatlon  at  tlM  tariff-rate 
qxx>ta  under  the  Oenerm  sigreement,  granted 
It  a  tempormiT  respite. 

Unless  this  quota  Is  eootlnned.  and 
Strengthening,  ttils  important  Industry  will 
be  rvrther  undermined  by  onfalr  oompeU- 
Uon  fram  stpeUing  imports.  As  it  is.  thi^ 
Industry  is  barely  hrjritwg  its  o^ji  ^^1  ^t  a 
greaUy  reduced  level  of  actlTlty. 

At  the  same  ttane.  there  has  been  no  nar- 
rowing of  the  vast  gap  between  wages  paid 
here  in  wool  textile^  and  tiwiss  paM  in  the 
mills  of  our  cliie<  oompetitoirs,  Bzitaln.  Japan. 
Italy,  and  FTanoe. 

The  vKKd  manufacturers  are  not  asidng 
that  Imports  be  shut  off  completely.  But 
they  do  Insist  that  the  competition  they  meet 
in  the  hocns  market  from  goods  of  foi«lca 
origin,  be  equallaed  by  proper  ^I'^fft  Other- 
wise, more  mills  wlU  be  farced  into  liquida- 
tion, with  serious  losses  to  investors,  employ- 
ees, and  to  the  nation's  self-suflteieney  in 
producing  cloth  for  the  needs  ol  Its  own 
people. 

Tliere  has  been  a  decline  of  over  40  per- 
cent in  our  cloth  production  within  10  yean. 
It  cannot  be  forced  into  further  oonttactiOB 
without  very  serious  repercussions. 

The  tailfl-tate  quota  on  wool  fabrics  must 
not  only  be  continued,  but  must  be  strictly 
adhsred  to.  Under  tbe  Oeoera  resMratlon 
there  Is  no  *^-Tt1ff  disoretlon.  The  lancoage 
Is  dear.  Once  the  **^**-»''n  is  made,  the 
reoaedy.  including  the  breakpoints  Is  elaarly 


■pedflwt.  A  45-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
must  be  asaeaaed  against  woven  wool  fab- 
rics cnteied  tn  the  «'*^— "lai  year  In  aeess 
or  6  peicent  of  the  annual  S-year  average 
or  Unitad  Btataa  produeUaa  cC  aliallar  fah- 


"nie  trigger  pdnt  Is  5  . 

The  duty  Is  45  percent. 

Not  more  or  leas. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  con- 
cerning the  Interpretation  at  irtiat  constl- 
tutee  the  United  States  production  bMe. 

In  the  wording  of  the  reservatioa.  there 
is  nottitng  to  Justify  the  laiasiil  tattM^Um 
of  several  elaweea  ot  woven  coods  m  the 
domftWi  production  base  against  which  . 
6-pwcent  tariff -rate  quota  is  determined. 

These  are  the  rlnmes  ot  goods  ^ilch 
should  be  eliminated:  (1)  Blankets  and 
blanketing.  (3)  goods  made  for  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  (S)  goods  ""^^Inlng  Si  to  6i 
percent  wool  by  weight. 

The  Importa  of  blanketing  are  presently 
not  oC  slginlAcant  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inclusion  of  United  States  Ki^nkti 
production  in  the  base  for  determlnstion  of 
the  5-percent  breakpoint  Increased  by  about 
a  million  poxnidB  the  volume  of  goods  that 
■Myenter  at  «»e  eutrate  tariff  during  i»6T. 

Ooods  mads  fbr  the  Government  shouM 
be  eliminated  fion  the  producttan  base  lia- 
caoee  they  do  not  compete  wltiti  imports 
In  our  clvliiaa  mai^et. 

Also,  goods  made  here  containing  by 
weight  25  to  50  percent  wool  should  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  United  States 
production  base  beesTise  of  their  dlmiml- 
larlty  to  imports. 

Rnally.  «ba  problem  Is  to  find  a  practlMA 
and  reaHstle  definition  of  "stmilar**  tn  cr^er 
that  the  reUaf  clause  may  be  Invoked  If 
particular  kinds  of  fabrics  are  Imported  te 
volume  greater  than  that  contemplated. 
Failure  to  do  so  resiUts  in  undue  concen- 
tration of  Imports  on  certAfn  categorlee  of 
goods.  And  It  drives  our  docnestle  producers 
out  of  market  aftw  maricet  by  a  eonoen- 
tration  on  spedflc  mariEets  by  the  pntdueen 
of  low-grade  foreign  goods. 

The  administration  is  on  raoord  am  eay- 
Ing  that  our  foreign  trade  poUcy  must  not 
wreck  our  own  enterprises  or  destroy  tha 
Jobs  of  American  workers. 

We^*  It  to  make  good  on  tl»t  assurance 
by  strengthening  and  extending  the  tariff- 
rate  qaa4a  to  aava  our  hard-| 
tutile  industry  Cram  further  ic 


Ti%Bte  to  Albert  Gallatia 


EZIENSION  OF  TanurAWtrq 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  HXW  TO>K 
in  T^E  BOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATTVXS 

Taeaday.  Jamutry  28.  1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  offer- 
teg  a  tribute  to  Albert  Gallatin,  we  pay 
our  respects  today  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  laid  the  basic  framework  for 
policies  which  have  helped  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  position  of  imchal- 
lenged  preeminence  in  tbe  market  places 
of  the  world. 

Comnteroe  with  the  world,  friendly 
commerce  with  other  nations  as  an  en- 
during promise  of  America's  peaceful 
growth,  was  the  mltng  princ^ile  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Albert  Gallatin,  whose 
birthday  I£7  years  ago  in  Geneva,  Swits- 
erland.  we  commemorate  with  pride 
today. 

Acting  as  a  legldator.  as  foonder  ot 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee, 
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as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  PresI-  the  Congrsssional  Rccord  l^e  at-  rtatee  may.  by  common  agreemant.  recogni» 
dents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and  as  tached  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  ^^*  international  penonauty  at  indiriduaia 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  Rrance.    the  New  York  Times.  •  ^°^  o^y  ^  ^^^^^  duties  and  rMponaibiuuM, 


Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  Rrance. 
Oallatln  worked  unceasinKly  to  promote 
America's  trade  partnership  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Within  our  own  life- 
time, we  have  seen  the  guiding  principles 
of  Gallatin  reembodied  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  prc^ram  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Cordell  HulL 

This  facet  of  the  career  of  the  great 
Albert  Gallatin  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  people  whom  I  represent  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  proud  posi- 
tion which  my  city  occupies  today  as 
crossroads  of  the  c(nnmerce  of  the  world 
with  the  United  States,  is  in  no  small 
measure  attributable  to  the  early  fore- 
sight and  perseverance  of  Albert  Gal- 
latin. 

Because  Gallatin  was  the  son  of  Ge- 
neva's great  watchmakers,  he  would 
also  be  proud  to  know  that  the  city  of 
New  York  has  now  become  the  center 
and  capital  of  the  Nation's  tremen- 
dous watch-assembly  Industry,  based  on 
the  imrivaled  quaUty  of  jeweled-lever 
watches  which  the  United  States  Imports 
from  Switzerland.  This  Industry  Is  most 
important  for  New  York's  economic  wel- 
fare, because  today  many  leading  Ameri- 
can companies,  emplojrlng  American 
capital  and  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  are  busily  engaged  there  in 
assembling,  preparing,  and  flniwhjng 
Jeweled-lever  Swiss  watch  imports  for 
distribution  to  millions  of  American 
consumers. 

To  New  Yorkers,  therefore,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  liberal  trade  poUcies  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  tradition  of 
Gallatin.  CordeU  Hull,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  is  a  matter  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest and  Importance. 

We  have  been  dismayed  and  concerned 
by  the  tendency  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  yield  to  narrow,  protectionist 
impulses,  and  to  erect  new  barriers 
against  our  trade  with  the  world.  We 
viewed  the  action  which  the  President 
took  to  raise  tariffs  and  approve  other 
barriers  against  America's  importation 
of  Swiss  watches  as  unworttiy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  liberal  trade 
traditions  of  Gallatin. 

In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  United  States 
can  long  afford  to  srield  to  such  regressive 
and  destructive  impiilses  in  the  conduct 
of  our  trade  and  foreign  relations.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  this  present  session 
Of  Congress  will  witness  a  return,  in  both 
principle  and  action,  to  the  sovmd,  Ub- 
eral  trade  policies  which  Albert  Gallatin 
bequeathed  to  the  beloved  country  of  his 
adoption. 


World  Habeas  Coipns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  ZNDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1958 

Mc  BEAMER.     ISr.  I^>eaker.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  insert  in 


the  New  York  Times. 

The  subject  of  habeas  corpus  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  and  has  at- 
tracted many  others  to  its  Importance. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  hope  that  this  very  esti- 
mable newspaper  with  its  largi  circu- 
lation would  publish  it  in  an  at^mpt  to 
secure  the  thinking  of  many  otbiers  in 
this  important  field:  | 

WORU)  H*ir«AB  COUTTS         I 

To  the  BnroB  or  thx  New  York  Tn^: 

Each  Issue  of  our  dally  press  makes  It  more 
apparent  that  our  foreign  pwllcy  requires  a 
stronger  personal  appeal  to  the  masa^  of  in- 
dividual men  and  women  In  the  uneommlt- 
ted  nations  of  the  world.  The  in:4>er8onal 
nature  of  reciprocal  trade,  econontic  sup- 
ports. mUltary  aid.  exchange  professorships, 
and  the  like  simply  has  not  aroused  the  per- 
sonal Interest  and  individual  feelings  that 
are  necessary  to  win  and  hold  the  Individuals 
who.  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  the  uncom- 
mitted peoples  whose  added  strength  the  free 
world  needs  In  Its  offenses  agalnit  com- 
munism. I 

A  positive  program  has  been  proposed 
which,  If  adopted,  would  provide  that  appeal 
to  every  Individual,  giving  the  Amerll:an  for- 
eign policy  that  effective  touch  whlcf  is  now 
lacking.  That  is  the  proposal  of  Ijlr.  Luis 
Kutner,  a  well-known  Chicago  attor^iey  and 
authority  on  habeas  corpus  and  duaj  process 
of  law.  He  proposes  that  all  world  sover- 
eignties establish  an  International  iourt  of 
habeas  corpus  vested  with  the  majeitlc  writ 
of  personal  authority  to  prevent  th^  illegal 
detention  of  persons  anywhere  In  violation  of 
the  well-known  legal  principles  that  com- 
pose due  process  of  law.  This  idea  Is  not  a 
recent  one.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kutner 
nearly  27  years  ago,  prior  to  the  Nazi  slaugh- 
ter campaigns,  and  it  has  worked  llMe  a  fer- 
ment In  the  minds  of  responsible  min  since 
It  was  first  proposed.  Due  process  ot  law.  In 
lajrman's  language.  Is  fair  play  towa^  one- 
self and  fair  play  toward  the  other  i  person. 
Any  act  under  color  of  law  that  wrongfully 
deprives  a  person  of  his  Uberty  Is  a  violation 
of  due  process  of  law.  i 

UntU  recently,  the  International  berson- 
allty    of    the    Individual    was    not    a^pted 
States  only  were  held  to  be  subject  i  Inter- 
national law.    This  la  no  longer  tie  case 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  i  legally 
binding  International  treaty,  and  tke  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  decla- 
ration of  enlarged  principles  of  policy  have 
moved  toward  vesting  the  human  being  with 
International    personality    and    rights.    Mr. 
Kutner  proposes  that  the  nations,  usltig  their 
respective    constitutional     methods,    collec- 
tively establish,  by  a  world  treaty-statute,  an 
International  court  of  habeas  corpus  speclfl- 
caUy  empowered  to  Issue  its  writ  of  freedom 
to   insure    all    persons,    eversrwhere    In    the 
world,  the  personal  peace  of  personal  liberty. 
The  law,  as  Judge  Learned  Hand  has  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  is  an  evolving  foncept. 
It  progresses.     The  bench  and  bar,  Ini  Ameri- 
ca and  abroad,  are  striving  to  reach  ever 
higher    concepts    of    personal    Justiop.     The 
basic  strength  of  our  own  Constitution  is 
that  It  has  application  to  the  Indlvidiiil.  The 
basic  weaknesses  of  International  concepts  of 
Jiutlce  are  that  they  apply  not  to  individuals 
but   only  to   the   states.    The   next   logical 
step  in  the  advance  of  world  law  Is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Individual,  as  a  subject  of 
International  law  under  due  process^  by  an 
effective  world  writ  of  habeas  corpuA. 
As  Prof.  Marek  St.  Korowlcz  has  said: 
"The  doctrine  of  International  law^hould 
take  Into  consideration  the  realities  oC  inter- 
national relations  and  should  be  in  a  precise 
relation  to  these  realities.    It  Is  a  well-estab- 
lished principle  of  International   law  that 


but  also  In  their  capacity  for  international 
procedural  action.  The  fact  that  the  right 
of  Individuals  to  proceed  before  International 
bodies  is  almost  nonexistent  tooay  in  inter- 
national law  practice,  does  not)  exclude  the 
creation  of  this  right  at  any  moment  by 
agreement  of  states.  Certain  tntemational 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  Indlvldiials  have 
become  a  part  of  international  customary 
law."  j 

Mr.  Kutner's  proposals  have  {enlisted  the 
support  of  a  great  many  persons  of  Interna- 
tional legal  authority  and  responslbUlty.  In- 
cluding Qulncy  Wright.  Myres  0.  McDougal. 
Telford  Taylor,  and  Harold  D.  Lasswell.  The 
great  Dean  Rosooe  Poxmd  of  Barvard  Law 
School  has  written  approvingly  to  Mr. 
Kutner  of  his  proposals:  |^ 

"Your  general  proposition  thiat  the  con- 
cept of  the  international  personality  of  man 
Is  growing  in  acceptance  and  must  make 
obsolete  much  of  the  reasoning  based  upon 
the  idea  of  sovereignty  seems  |  to  me  well 
taken.  •  •  •  why  cannot  a  wdrld  law  de- 
velop exactly  aa  the  common-lajw  world  has 
developed  without  any  eupergovemment? 
*  •  •  You  seem  to  me  theref orX  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  right  path  in  Insisilng  upon  a 
general  principle  of  law  ratl^er  than  a 
sovereign  political  authority  as  the  basis  of 
a  world  legal  order.  Certainly  not  the  least 
feature  of  the  world  legal  order  should  be  the 
securing  of  individual  personality." 

The  promise  of  a  totaUy  fre4  world  and 
the  weight  of  legal  reasoning  tiul  logic  are 
in  support  of  Mr.  Kutner's  proposals.  It  Is  a 
plan  which  wUl  appeal  to  the  Individ uaU  of 
all  nations,  strengthen  oiir  0wn  foreign 
policy,  and  will  extend  and  atrengthen  the 
legal  system  of  the  Free  World.  When  I  was 
In  the  battle  to  free  William  N.  Oatls.  Z 
welcomed  the  service  of  Mr.  Kutner  and  be- 
came a  stanch  supporter  wheq  he  sought 
to  sue  out  the  then  unprecedented  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  In  the  United  Na^ons  In  IMS 
to  free  the  Associated  Press  reporter  who 
was  wickedly  and  iUegaUy  Imprisoned  by 
Czechoslovakia.  The  proposeq  writ  was 
hailed  at  that  time  on  the  floor  i  of  Congress 
as  a  world  Magna  CarU.  Whllk  there  was 
considerable  debate  whether  toeTu.  N.  could 
legally  entertain  the  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Kutner.  there  ensued  enonnoua  jH^asuree 
for  ito  consideration.  Befori^  definitive 
action  was  taken  to  proceed  wita  or  dismiss 
Mr.  Kutner's  petition,  Mr.  Oatls  was  re- 
leased, in  my  opinion,  because  of  the  gather- 
ing support  for  issuance  of  the  writ. 

Sooner  or  later,  there  wUl  be  other  such 
cases.  Sooner  or  later,  the  United  Nations 
and  others  will  have  to  face  this  Itsue  square- 
ly. Mr.  Kutner  proposes  that  all  nations  face 
the  issue  within  their  constitutional  proc- 
esses by  working  cooperaUvely  to  frame  a 
world  treaty  statute  creating  an  international 
court  of  habeas  corpus  vested  Irlth  powers 
and  authority  to  issue  and  enfonie  the  Inter- 
national writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

I   believe   that  the  United   St 
take  the  leadership  In  stabUl 
of  the  entire  human  race.     I_ 
this  would  provide  the  best  test 
concern  and  sincerity  and  el 
and  distrust. 

I  hope  that  the  great  Interna^ 
societies  and  their  committees  „  __.„^,„. 
award  will  interest  themselves  jn  the  idea 
of  personal  peace  under  due  prdcess  of  law 
and  an  international  writ  and  court  of  habeas 
corpus.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kutner  and  his 
coUeagues  would  welcome  the  support  of  aU 
men  and  organizations  of  good  wlU  in  his 
venture  to  extend  the  majestl^  ahleld  of 
habeas  corpus  over  the  individual  person 
everywhere  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

JORW  V.  Bcii 

Member  of  longren. 
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Waste  b  the  Awird  of  GoTcrameBt 
Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  ISABTLAMD 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  28,  1958 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  matter  which  is 
of  very  great  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, as  wen  as  to  me  as  their  elected 
representative. 

Further.  I  feel  that  this  should  be  a 
subject  of  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  House,  since  it  certainly  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  coimtry  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
dehberately  waste  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  hard-earned 
money.  This  is  particularly  true  at  a 
time  when  everyone  in  the  country 
should  present  a  united  front  in  con- 
serving our  financial  resources  in  order 
to  meet  today's  complex  and  costly 
armaments  of  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  recent 
award  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
of  contracts  for  the  building  of  four 
freighters  to  the  National  Steel  It  Ship- 
building Corp.,  of  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp..  of 
Camden.  N.  J.  These  awards  were  made 
despite  the  fact  that  the  low  bidder  for 
these  contracts — by  several  million  dol- 
lars— was  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Spar- 
rows Point  Shipyard  in  Baltimore.  Md. 
Two  of  the  vessels  allocated  to  the  Na- 
tional Steel  li  Shipbuilding  Corp  .  of  San 
Diego.  CaUf .,  will  cost  at  least  $3  million 
more  to  the  Federal  Government  than  if 
the  bid  had  been  given  to  the  Baltimore 
yard.  Further,  not  only  are  the  bids 
subsUntlaUy  higher,  but  the  contracts 
were  awarded  to  a  company  that  never 
has  built  a  large  ship  in  its  entire  exist- 
ence and  lacks  the  necessary  know-how 
that  the  Sparrows  Point  yard  possesses. 

It  certainly  appears  that  the  awarding 
of  these  contracts  to  anyone  but  the  low 
bidder  is  in  direct  defiance  of  established 
governmental  policy.  Not  only  is  such 
action  highhanded  and  arbitrary,  but  it 
is  a  shameful  waste  of  needed  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  can  legit- 
imately ask  the  question.  Does  poUtics 
have  ansrthing  to  do  with  the  decision  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  award- 
ing these  contracts?  Could  the  stiff 
compaign  the  Reimblicans  are  facing  in 
California — the  home  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  minority  leader — 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  decision? 

I  have  been  wondering  for  some  time 
why  Maryland  continues  to  receive  such 
unfair  treatment  by  the  present  admin- 
istration. Could  it  be  that  Maryland 
does  not  have  as  many  electoral  votes  as 
California?  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  since  the  present  administration 
took  control  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  the  Naval  Recruit  Com- 
mand at  Bainbridge.  Md..  has  been 
closed;  the  Army  Signal  Depot  has  been 
shifted  out  of  Baltimore,  the  Army  Ord- 


nance Depot  and  the  Transportation 
Depot  at  Port  Holabird  have  been  prac- 
tically eliminated;  the  OfUce  of  Super- 
visor of  Shipbuilding  and  Assistant  In- 
dustrial Manager  has  been  closed; 
ship  repeJr  work  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  excellent  yards  in  Baltimore; 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  activities 
have  been  curtaUed. 

I  have  protested  these  actions  time 
and  time  again  to  the  various  agencies 
Involved.  The  following  is  a  telegram  I 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Gates. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  July  10.  1957. 
protesting  the  closing  of  the  Office  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  and  As- 
sistant Industrial  Manager  in  Baltimore: 

Jot,t  10. 1»67. 
The  Honorable  Tboicas  B.  Oatv, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Waahinffton,  D.  C: 
Since  April  12.  I  have  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
garding the  lack  of  ship  repair  work  In  the 
Baltimore  shipyards,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  highly  skilled  civilian  personnel  In 
the  Office  of  Naval  Supervisor  of  Shipbuild- 
ing. Therefore,  I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the 
press  today  of  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding  and 
Assistant  Industrial  Manager  in  Baltimore. 
In  view  of  my  expressed  Interest  In  this 
problem,  it  is  my  opinion  that  courtesy  re- 
quires that  I  be  notified  before  the  proposal 
was  released  to  the  press.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Maryland.  I  wish  to  register  an  emphatic 
protest  against  such  a  proposal.  Such  action 
woxild  not  only  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
economy  and  weU-belng  of  a  city  which  is 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  shipbuilding  and 
maritime  maintenance,  but  could  very  weU 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  economy 
and  defense  of  the  entire  country.  The  dos- 
ing of  the  Navy's  Baltimore  office  is  entirely 
unwarranted  since  we  have  ample  and  un- 
excelled facUltlea  for  the  constnictlon  and 
repair  of  aU  types  of  oceangoing  vessels. 
The  Navy  has  been  depriving  Baltimore  and 
Maryland  of  its  fair  share  of  our  coxmtry's 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work  for  some  time 
and  this  action  would  make  It  appear  that 
the  Department  is  treating  the  second  largest 
port  in  the  coimtry  like  a  stepchild.  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  proposal  be  rescinded 
without  further  delay. 

Saicuxl  N.  Pkixokl, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  January  23, 1958. 1  sent  the  follow- 
ing protest  to  the  Honorable  Sinclair 
Weeks.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  regard- 
ing this  highhanded  and  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  maritime  con- 
tracts were  awarded: 

CoNGBsas  or  the  UNrrxo  SrATm, 

HousK  or  RspaESXNTATivxa, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  23. 1958. 
The  Honorable  SiNcxani  Wekxs, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dxaa  Ma.  Sxcretaxt:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  Just  awarded  contracts  for  the 
blinding  of  four  freighters  to  the  National 
Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Corp..  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.;  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.. 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
bids  of  the  Bethlehem  Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard of  Maryland  were  millions  of  dollars 
less. 

I  tmderstand  that  the  awarding  of  these 
contracts  were  \mder  a  clause,  referred  to 
commonly  In  shipping  circles  as  "Clause 
805."  which  permits  the  Oovemment  to 
arbitrarily  grant  a  contract  to  a  firm  which 
did  not  even  submit  a  bid. 


I  should  like  to  can  your  attention  to  tho 
fact  that  the  bids  of  the  Bethl^iem  Spar- 
rows Point  Shipyards  were  a  total  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  lower  than  that  of  tbe 
firms  which  were  given  the  work.  It  la  alao 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  San  Diego  yard 
has  never  built  anything  much  larger  than 
a  tunaflsh  boat,  whereas  the  Sparrows  Point 
concern  and  its  predecessor  company  have 
been  building  oceangoing  vessels  since  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Bethle- 
hem Sparrows  Point  yard  not  only  pnsswsos 
the  required  technical  knowledge,  but  aiw> 
haa  available  manpower  and  adequate  facili- 
ties to  properly  construct  better  ships  for 
far  less  cost. 

Information  was  given  me  that  the  Beth- 
lehem bid  was  bypassed  becatise  it  was 
alleged  to  be  noiu'esponsive,  or  in  other 
words,  certain  parts  of  tlie  bid  did  not  com- 
ply minutely  with  the  original  Invitation  to 
bid.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  technical- 
ity is  a  mere  excuse  without  subctance  of 
law,  for  if  clause  805  permits  the  Oovem- 
ment arbitrarily  to  grant  a  contract  to  a 
firm  that  did  not  even  bid.  there  was  no 
valid  reason  that  these  very  minor  and  un- 
consequentlal  pioints  could  not  be  negotiated 
luder  the  terms  of  that  same  claxise. 

It  Is  not  only  because  of  the  very  severe 
impact  the  loss  of  such  contracts  to  Mam 
Greater  Baltimore  area  would  necessarily 
have  by  the  loss  of  cotmtless  Jobs  and  money 
to  ito  people  and  industries,  btrt  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  far  larger  stuns  of  money  to  accomplish 
the  Fame  result,  that  it  appears  to  me  that 
a  full  explanation  is  required.  Accordingly. 
I  request  that  you  please  fumieh  me  with 
full  and  complete  information  In  detaU  re- 
garding this  matter  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours. 

SaioJK.  N.  FSISDBU 

In  spite  of  the  many,  many  protests  I 
have  made  to  these  actions,  I  receive 
only  vague,  noncommittal,  and  unin- 
formative  replies  or  excuses  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  expect  to  limit 
my  activities  in  the  matter  of  the  marl- 
time  contracts  to  simply  protesting  and 
calling  attention  to  the  Irregularities  in- 
volved, since  such  action  has  not  proved 
effective  in  the  past.  Within  the  next 
few  days  I  expect  to  take  steps  designed 
to  bring  about  specific  corrective  action. 


Speech  of  ECatharine  St  Georfe,  MeMbcr 
of  CoBfress,  Before  Um  Wobcb's  Na- 
tional Repablican  Chib's  37tk  Aunal 
Lucheon  at  the  Sheratoa-Astor  Hotel, 
New  Yoik  City,  Janary  25,  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   MSW 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSSNTATIVEB 
Tuesday.  January  28,  1958 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  our  colleague.  Representative 
Katharinb  St.  George,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  forceful,  oaa- 
structive  talks  that  I  have  heard. 
Clearly  and  intelligently  she  offered  sug- 
gestions and  programs  that  can  effec- 
tively help  to  solve  some  of  our  im- 
mediate problons. 

It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the    House    that    Representative    8r. 
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GsoBCK  last  jear,  on  Mar^  19  to  be 
exact,  offered  a  bill  (H.  R.  6164) ,  to  es- 
tablish a  United  States  Science  Academy. 
This  was  not  done  after  the  rude  awak- 
ening caused  our  people  by  Sputnik  I  and 
Sputnik  n.  The  foresight  of  Represent- 
ative St.  George  should  be  commended 
in  sensing  the  need  and  suggesting  a 
method  of  frontal  attack  to  improve  our 
educational  opportunities  In  science.  I 
hope  that  early  hearings  will  be  provided 
and  full  consideration  given  by  the  Hoiise 
to  her  timely  and  enlightened  proposal 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcobs  the  talk  by  Representative 
St.  Oborgb  follows: 

SPKacB  or  Kathabims  8t.  Qeosgx.  lir^wrn  of 
CoNGSiss.  Bxrosz  rax  Women's  Nationai. 
RspxraLiCAN  Club's  37th  Annual  Lunch- 

■ON    AT    THZ    SHXBATON-AsTOR    HOTKL,    NkW 

Touc  Cmr,  Januabt  35,  1958 

Tblfl  la  a  meeting  of  BepubUcans.  It  seems 
to  tat,  therefore,  that  It  Is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  dlsciise  our  problems  and  our  future 
••  a  party. 

Both  our  major  parties  today  are  divided 
and  scared.  We  might  as  weU  admit  it  and 
then  try  to  find  constructive  remedies,  rather 
than  cheerfully  brushing  the  duat  under  the 
rug  and  jn-oclalmlng  that  everything  la  for 
the  best  In  the  best  possible  world  and  that 
aU  our  geese  are  swans. 

We  BepubUcans  can  play  an  important  role 
now  If  we  wiU  support  our  administration, 
the  Elsenhower  administration. 

We  nominated  President  Elsenhower  in 
1952.  and  again  In  1956.  We  elected  him  by  a 
tremendous  popular  majority,  and  the  women 
of  OUT  coimtry.  many  here  today,  played  a 
big  part  in  turning  these  two  victories  Into 
triumphs.  After  election  the  President  and 
his  party  kept  their  promises  to  the  people : 
They  restored  peace;  they  reduced  taxes;  they 
tried  to  restore  Qovernment  to  the  people  by 
decentralizing  it. 

Now  the  President  has  labored  to  Uve  up 
to  the  Republican  platforms  on  which  he 
ran,  and  I  believe  It  has  been  a  source  of 
amuzement  to  him  that  In  some  Instances 
members  of  his  own  party  have  objected  to 
measures  that  he  has  advocated  that  con- 
formed to  exactly  what  they  themselves  had 
advocated  In  1952  at  Chicago  and  In  1956  at 
San  Francisco.  For  a  man  whose  word  Is  his 
lx>nd.  and  who  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
West  Point  motto :  Duty— Honor— Coimtry,  It 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  discover 
that  most  of  these  promises  and  ideals  are 
today  regarded  as  so  much  campaign  oratory. 
In  our  foreign  policy  this  administration 
has  set  Itself  the  task  of  maintaining  peace 
This  our  people  wanted,  and  I  believe  stUl 
want. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  conduct  thereof,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  at  peace.  And 
It  Is  a  fact  of  history  that  we  went  to  war 
during  the  Incumbencies  of  every  Democrat 
President,  starting  with  Woodrow  Wilson. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  party  and  the 
Elsenbower  administration  have  not  been 
infiltrated  by  any  outside  Influence  bent  on 
changing  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  its 
philosophy  of  republicanism  based  on  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  There 
are  such  people  abroad  today,  and  we  must 
stand  watch  and  guard  against  them 

There  should  be  a  Republican  position 
It  should  be  bold  and  tie  in  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  philosophy  of  the  RepubUc  a 
wit  In  Washington  recently  Bald:  ■Haimv 
New  Year  to  aU  Republicans  and  Democrat 
who  are  getting  more  alike  every  day  so 
that  they  will  soon  save  us  all  the  trouble 
of  voting  at  all."  This  is  a  thought  that  U 
humorous,  perhaps.    But  devastating  if  pur- 
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Let  me  enumerate  a  few  points  to  build 

on:  r 

First.  Fiscal  solvency  Is  essential  to  a 
capitalistic  system.  Our  system  up(  to  very 
recentiy  has  been  entirely  a  caplt^listie  ew 
free  enterprise  system.  Why  shoxil^  we  be 
•Bhamed  of  this  fact.  The  S3rstem  faM  made 
this  country  great  and  It  is  only  in  that  we 
have  deviated  from  it  that  we  have  failed. 
Never  forget  that  Lenin  and  Sta  In  said 
they  would  force  us  to  ruin  throug  a  bank- 
rupting our  economy,  and  that  is  J^  st  what 
the  Kremlin  Is  trying  to  do  today.  The 
country  that  has  made  the  most  i  itartUng 
recovery  since  World  War  II  is  unqliestlon- 
ably  West  Germany.  How  ha«  they 
achieved  this  phenomenal  proeperity  that 
they  now  enjoy?  Through  adopting  whole- 
heartedly the  capitalist  and  free  enterprise 
system  which  some  of  our  people.  •  notably 
in  government,  are  trying  to  get  rlil  of. 

Second.  We  must  stop  allowing  iur  for- 
eign policy  to  be  constantly  criUclfced  and 
torn  down  by  the  Democrats.  What  do  they 
want?  Ijet  us  ask  them  and  see  wHat  they 
will  answer.  To  hear  ti^em  now  yoU  would 
think  that  they  want  to  drop  the  bomb  to- 
morrow. Certainly  this  does  not  Jibe  with 
their  standardbearer  who  in  1958  wanted  to 
put  an  end  to  all  atom  or  nuclear  rtests  of 
any  kind. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  top  Unlte<l  States 
authority  on  missiles,  when  asked  how  he  ac- 
counted for  the  apparent  ability  c<  Soviet 
Russia  to  outstrip  us  In  reaching  Intto  space, 
said:  "The  main  reason  Is  that  the  United 
States  had  no  ballistic  missUe  prograai  worth 
mentioning  between  1945  and  1951.  These  6 
years,  during  which  the  R\isslans  obviously 
laid  the  groundwork  for  their  large  rocket 
program,  are  irretrievably  lost.  Thd  United 
States  went  into  a  serious  balllstici  mlssUe 
program  only  in  1951,  with  the  decltlons  to 
weaponlze  the  Army's  J.  P.  L.  Corporal 
rocket  and  to  develop  the  Redstonei  Thus 
oijr  present  dilemma  is  not  due  to  <he  fact 
that  we  are  not  working  hard  enough  now, 
but  that  we  did  not  work  hard  enough  the 
first  8  to  10  years  after  the  war."         i 

I  think  all  we  need  is  remember  the»e  dates 
and  occasionally  mention  them  ln|  mixed 
company. 

Third.  We  must  stand  firmly  against  big 
government  that  leads  Inexorably  to  the 
monolithic  state.  The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  estimates  tliat  the 
United  States  Government  now  owns  •64  bll- 
Uon  worth  of  real  estate  and  $186  billions  In 
so-called  personal  property.  In  th^  conti- 
nental United  States  the  Government  owns 
409  million  acres  of  land,  and  ifc  total 
worldwide  holdings  amo\mt  to  773  Unllllon 
acres.  j 

This,  of  course,  means  that  the  I  United 
States  Government  is  the  biggest  owner  of 
everything  and.  therefore,  the  great»t  con- 
tractor for  labor  of  all  kinds  in  the  w<)rld  to- 
day. This  trend  the  administration  hfs  tried 
to  break  down,  but  the  bureaucracy  Isptrong- 
ly  opposed  to  Government  getting  fout  of 
business  with  the  pbssible  loss  of  4)me  of 
their  Jobs.  T 

There  has  been  criticism  In  some  quarters, 
and  rather  vociferous  criticism  at  tliat,  be- 
caxise  the  President  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  If  a  certain  report  were  to  be  Pleased 
in  toto  a  lot  of  Americans  would  sta^  run- 
ning In  aU  directions.  Well,  the  fact*  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  lot  of  Americans  are  ninnlng 
in  all  directions  now.  In  fact,  as  oi|r  more 
literate  forbears  would  have  said,  tiey  are 
running  around  like  chickens  wltU  their 
heads  cut  off.  ; 

We  have  suddenly  become  a  Natioi^  of  ex- 
perts in  nuclear  physics.  At  least  that  Is 
true  of  everyone  who  can  wield  a  pen  or  get 
behind  a  typewriter  or  get  on  a  telpv<'<on 
screen  with  a  nice  clean-shaven  face,  a  gray 
or  better,  blue  flannel  suit,  and  proceed  to 
explain  Just  what  mistakes  the  adnUaistra- 
tion  has  made. 


Have  you  ever  wondered  Where  ^^.^ 
people  were,  and  what  they  were  doing,  a,  4 
or  6  years  ago?  ApparenUy  thew  only  found 
out  all  these  things  after  the  Russians  had 
launched  Sputnik  I.  i 

I  submit  to  you  that  all  these  voices  cry- 
ing out  now.  after  the  event,  are  not  going 
to  bring  us  to  an  intelligent  solution.  They 
are  not  going  to,  because  they  do  not  dare 
come  out  with  the  truth  because  that  truth 
is  unpalatable  and  wiU  not  makS  many  votes 
for  anyone  in  either  party.        [ 

The  truth  is  that  we.  the  citizens,  have 
and  do  demand  butter  ahead  of  guns.  Be- 
cause we  love  to  get  thingsT  from  that 
nebulous  old  gentieman  whom  We  picture  as 
a  doting  old  Santa  Claus  and  cfeU  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  seem  to  overlook  liie  fact  that 
anything  the  old  gent  gives  mm  Be  first  takes 
from  us.  I 

We  howled  when  Khrushch^  said  our 
children  would  live  under  a  ao<»iUst  regime, 
probably  because  it  was  too  truMfor  comfort! 

Now  I  woiUd  like  to  bring  this  whole  mat- 
ter down  to  you  as  individuals  amd  members 
of  one  of  our  two  major  political  parties. 
I  want  you  to  say  to  yourselves,  what  have  f 
done  personally  for  my  country^  This  Gov- 
ernment Is  still  yours,  if  you  exm  the  power 
you  stUi  have  and  play  the  part  tou  can  still 
play  to  buUd  up  a  strong  Amerl^ 

First,  what  are  you  doing  fo^  education? 
Here  Is  where  our  biggest  failure  Is  apparent. 
Why?  C»i,  not  because  we  need  bigger  and 
more  elaborate  schools  and  more  bvises  and 
more  playgrounds.  No.  But  because  we 
must  gear  ova  educational  piogkam  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  in  every  possible  way  the 
gifted  and  the  intelligent.  f 

The  Russians  have  taken  a^  a  starting 
premise  that  all  men  are  created!  unequals* 
far  as  Intelligence  Is  concemei.  and  that 
higher  education  to  only  for  th4  intelligent. 
We.  through  cheap  degrees  and  tnass  college 
education,  have  sunply  Unpeded  the  progrcee 
of  the  scholar  and  scientist,  ^od  taroucht 
about  the  triumph  of  medlocrit*  ^^ 

We  must  also  remember  thak  the  maUi 
thing  education  has  to  give  is  tolteach  dlsci- 

flT.^  ""*  °''°**  ^"^  ^^y-  •^  above  all. 
in  a  free  country,  dieclpline  of  self 

f>,?  ![f  '^i?  ""  **"■*  *°  now  afd  overhaul 
the    educational    system    In    tljs    country 

S!!f  "luf  "P  "  ""•*  O"'  chUilren  reall£ 
that  nothing  is  achieved,  even  *y  a  genius, 
save  by  hard  unremitting  worklVe  wiU  g^ 
far  toward  recapturing  our  scientific  on. 
eminence  In  the  world.  T  ^^ 

iS.  ,°^^^*.  President  tc  put  TscleSSi 
scholarship  in  the  works.  Thto  is  good,  but 
we  must  go  still  further.  1 

*J^^  March,  on  the  l»th  day  of  the  month, 
to  be  exact,  I  Introduced  in  tl^  House  oC 
Representatives  H.  R.  6164,  a  buTto  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  U^ted  STiJ; 
Science  Academy.  ^'M'wa   oMies 

-r^  Academy  would  be  patterned  on  the 
aervlce  Academta.  at  West  Point"  Annapoito' 

SfnSST\  J^t-^^'^S  "^^'^  '^<'^l<»  »>*  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  llembers  of 

boUi  Houses  Of  Congress.  But,tn?^  J 
most  important,  they  would  havTto  pas.  » 

mut^HV''**^"*"'^^^  beforeTbeinVad- 
mltted  to  tiie  Academy.  In  oiher  IoiSm, 
they  would  have  to  have  real  scleiitmc  abiUty 
and  aptitude,  and  couM  not  be  appointed 
be^tuse  ««y  were  «m«on.'.  faS^^halSS  bS? 

While  they  were  at  the  Academy,  their 
education  would  be  entirely  at  nhe  expense 
of  the  Government  and  they  woluld  revive 
an  allowance,  as  do  the  cadets  at  the  other 
three  service  Academies.  ~ 

Th".  one  condition  to  be  imposed  Is  that 
these  graduates  must  work  as  offlcers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  5  years 
after  gradttation.  *  '^^ 

In  this  way  our  country  would  haw  a  pool 

"LJT^'  'P*P^y  twined  aeietitlsts  wbo 
could  be  caUed  on  to  take  their  p  lace,  where 
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they  truly  belong.  In  the  front  Bne  of 
scientific  achievement  for  the  preserration 
of  our  co\intry  and  the  development  of  her 
resoxiroes. 

These  young  men  can  come  from  families 
of  any  eeonmnic  group;  they  would  all  be  <»i 
an  equal  plane  and  could  direct  aU  their 
energies  and  powers  to  pure  science  during 
their  4-year  course  at  the  Academy,  and 
thereafter  give  their  service,  with  pay,  to 
their  country  for  6  years. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation  It  did 
not  create  a  ripple  of  interest.  I  received 
a  repM-t  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  was  anything 
but  enthusiastic.  It  ended  up  by  saying 
that  In  a  case  of  national  emergency  the 
bill  might  have  some  merit. 

WeU.  I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  national  emergency  and  tiiat  there 
to  no  time  to  loee.  Everything  must  be  done 
to  foster  scientific  education  in  oiu*  country 
and  among  our  young  people.  The  time  to 
now.     The  urgency  to  upon  mb. 

And  then  we  must  teach  patriotism.  Tou 
and  I  m\ut  teach  it.  and  we  miut  Insist  on 
Its  being  Uught  in  our  schools.  Patriotism 
to  like  religion:  it  has  to  be  taught. 

Our  past  htotory  must  be  taught.  The 
philosophy  that  made  thto  Government  a 
repubUc.  not  a  democracy,  must  be  learned. 
and  that  to  what  our  party  must  stand  for. 

If  freedom  to  to  continue  in  the  world  It 
can  only  do  so  through  a  strong  two-party 
system.  Thto  to  sc»netiilng  neither  com- 
munism nor  national  soclaltom — and  they 
are  twins — wiu  ever  tolerate.  There  are 
people  today  In  our  land  who  are  famUiarly 
and  affectionately  known  as  eggheads,  who 
preach  bipartisanship  by  the  hour  and  who 
would  be  happy  to  see  us  fall  into  a  one- 
party  systein  ruled  by  a  bureaucracy,  form- 
ing a  monolithic  state.  Beware  of  them  for 
they  are  indeed  wolves  In  sheep's  clothing. 

The  day  the  Republican  Party  abdicates 
the  basic  tenets  of  its  greatness,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Republic,  and  stands  aside  merely  pro- 
claiming that:  Anything  they  can  do.  we  can 
do  better,  the  two-party  system  will  have 
died  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  After 
thto  happens  It  wUl  not  be  long  before  the 
Republic  to  nothing  but  a  htotorlc  memory, 
as  happened  to  Rome  under  the  Caesars. 

Many  hundred  years  ago  Cicero  said:  "Tt 
is  due  to  our  own  moral  failure  and  not  to 
any  accident  of  chance  that,  while  retaining 
the  name,  we  have  lost  the  reality  of  a  re- 
public.'" This  may  weU  be  said  of  us,  and 
after  thU  happens  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Republic  dtoappears  even  as  a  name  and 
Is  replaced  by  a  Caesar. 


Horn.  Howard  W.  Saitk  Sajt  Natioi't 
Priaciples  Are  ia  Daof  er 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

or  mtaiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  28,  1958 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Howaeo  W. 
Smith,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  held  In  the  restored  colonial 
capltol  at  Wllllaznsburg  on  Saturday. 
January  25, 1958.  The  occasion  was  the 
regular  biennial  commemorative  session 
In  the  restored  hall  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
ffesses. 

Judge  SmTB's  address  was  a  mono- 
rable  one.    He  gave  timely  and  appro- 


priate warning  of  the  danger  confront- 
ing the  Nation  because  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  constitutional  system. 
He  denoimoed  the  invasion  of  States 
rights  and  other  constitutional  limita- 
tions by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  stated  that  we  should 
fearlessly  press  the  doctrine  of  States 
rights  and  individual  liberties,  and  firmly 
resolve  to  restore  to  our  people  their  way 
of  life  and  ssrstem  of  government  de- 
vised by  our  forefathers  and  handed 
down  by  them  to  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In 
Uie  RccoRD,  I  include  the  following  com- 
plete text  of  Judge  Smith's  address: 

Addsxss    »t    How.    Howako    W.    Sioth,    or 
Vtacnna,  lo  the  Jonrr  Session  of  the 

GXKXaAL     ASSESCBLT     OP     VnCtNIA     AT     THE 

CoiciCEifoaATiVE  Joint  Session  Held  in 
THE  Rbconstsucted  Capttol  at  Wiluams- 
Btrao  ON  jANTAar  25,  1958 

It  to  an  inspiring  event  when  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  pursuant  to  its  usual 
custom,  meets  In  Joint  session  on  thto  hal- 
lowed spot  in  the  city  of  Williamsbiu^  in 
the  restored  capltol  of  the  Virginia  Colony. 
to  renew  our  inspiration  and  strengthen 
our  resolve  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
great  fimdamental  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment enunciated  and  proclaimed  here, 
in  the  trying  days  that  preceded  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  formation  of  the 
Union.  Thto  qx>t  then  represented  the 
very  heartbeat  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  constitutional  government  by  the 
American  Colonies.  Here  Patrick  Henry 
voiced  hto  siren  call  for  freedom.  Here 
Thomas  Jefferson  proclaimed  the  principles 
of  democratic  govertunent.  Here  Jamea 
Uadlson  lent  hto  towering  intellect  to  the 
plans  fOT  a  new  type  of  government — of. 
by.  and  for,  all  the  people,  and  here  other 
great  intellects  gathered  and  contributed 
their  wisdom  in  the  formative  period  of  our 
Government. 

Just  as  in  those  days  the  deliberations  of 
the  Virginia  Legtolature  led  and  inspired  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  other  Colonies  in 
devising  our  system  of  government,  you  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  of  today 
lead  and  inspire  other  States  in  the  current 
effort  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples first  enunciated  here.  That  you 
should  have  honored  me  with  the  invitation 
to  address  you  today  to  a  compliment  far 
beyond  my  deserts  or  capacity,  and  I  ap- 
proach the  task  with  a  deep  sense  of  humU- 
Ity  and  Inadequacy. 

On  the  w&Us  of  my  ofilce  at  the  Capltol 
In  Washington  hang  as  my  most  prized 
poesesslons  the  portraits  of  the  seven  early 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  from  Vlr- 
glnto.  Five  of  them  came  from  the  Con- 
gressional dtotrlct  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  represent  for  27  years — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison.  Monroe,  and  Taylor. 
All  giants  of  Intellect:  all  wholly  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  the  basic  principles  of  our 
Government.  As  we  today  ponder  the  trend 
of  government  in  our  country,  I  am  im- 
pelled to  wonder,  if  they  are  looking  down 
upon  us,  what  they  m\ut  think  of  how  the 
present  generation  to  keeping  the  faith,  to 
preserving  the  great  heritage  which  they 
devised  and  bequeathed  to  us. 

Shakespeare  said:  "Ttiose  who  on  gl<»loxu 
ancestors  enlarge — produce  their  debt  in- 
stead of  their  discharge." 

We  speak  proudly  of  the  great  early 
Americans  who  founded  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment; we  erect  impoelng  monuments  to 
their  memory,  but  thto  does  not  suffice,  for 
when  we  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  great  archi- 
tects of  oxir  system  of  government,  we  also 
remind  ourselves  of  our  duty  to  preserve  our 
heritage  from  them  with  all  the  capacity. 


the  power,  and  the  eonrage.  however , 

It  may  be,  with  wtoletx  God  has  endowed  

It  to  my  sad  oonduciaQ  that  the  prsaemt 
generation  of  the  American  people  has  not 
kept  the  faith,  has  not  fought  the  good  fight 
to  preserve  for  oxirselvee  and  future  genera- 
tions the  precious  heritage  left  ns  by  thoae 
who  have  gone  before.  We  have,  with  slight 
restotance,  sulunitted  to  encroachments 
upon  our  constitutional  system.  We  have 
seen  the  sovereign  rights  of  local  State  gov- 
ernment ruthlessly  Invaded.  We  have  hesi- 
tated and  vacillated  in  denouncing  the  in- 
vasion of  States  rights  and  other  constitu- 
tional limitations  by  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  United  States. 

Vast  numbers  of  people,  some  In  high 
places,  have  supinely  submitted  to  the  false 
propaganda  that  the  Supreme  Court  to  em- 
powered to  write  the  "Uw  of  the  land."  when 
oxir  Constitution  expressly  entrusts  that 
^tal  function  of  government  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Democratic  goverrment  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  strict  adherence  to  constitutional 
provisions  and  limitations. 

It  Is  thto  subject  I  have  chosen  to  discxua 
with  you  today,  because  there  to  no  place  on 
the  globe  more  appropriate  to  the  purpoee 
than  the  spot  where  we  stand,  and  no  legtola- 
tive  body— State  or  National— more  dedi- 
cated or  more  firm  in  its  adherence  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  Government  is 
based. 

It  to  salutary  for  all  people  to  keep  con- 
stantiy  in  mind  the  htotorlcal  setting  in 
which  our  Government  had  its  origin.  The 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  regarded  them- 
selves each  as  a  sovereign  nation  imder  the 
general  Government  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  had  no  voice  in  their  general  Govern- 
ment and  no  rights  or  powere  that  that  Gov- 
ernment was  bound  to  respect.  They  had  no 
representatives  in  the  Brittoh  Parliament  and 
there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  arbitrary 
powers  that  could  be.  and  were,  exercised  over 
their  affaln.  Our  forefathers  lived  for  gen- 
erations preceding  the  Revolutionary  War 
chafing  under  the  series  of  arbitrary,  and 
often  tyrannical,  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country.  It  was  In  the 
setting  of  these  conditions  and  experiences 
that  the  framen  of  the  Constitution  gath- 
ered around  the  council  table  to  write  a 
charter  of  freedom — the  underlying  and  over- 
riding purposes  of  which  were  to  preserve 
for  aU  coming  generations  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  the  right  of  local  eelf-govem- 
ment.  and  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  sov- 
ereign states  then  parties  to  the  compact  or 
those  which  might  in  future  Join. 

No  set  of  men  ever  gathered  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  more  dedicated  to  their  task,  more 
Imbued  by  bitter  experience  with  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  accompltohed.  As  the 
scheme  and  piirpose  of  the  document  devel- 
oped on  the  drafting  board,  long  houra  of 
debate  and  penetrating  thought  were  devoted 
to  its  final  draft,  and  yet  when  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  SUtes  for  ratification  it  was 
still  inadequate  to  the  great  purposes  for 
which  It  was  designed,  and  after  further  con- 
sideration it  was  seen  that  amendment  was 
necessary  to  insxire  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people,  the  sovereignty  of  each  State  and  the 
independent  liberties  of  the  Individual.  And 
BO  evolved  immediately  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  the  first  10  amendments, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  keystone  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  the 
10th  amendment,  which  says:  "The  powen 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  Stotee  reepectively 
or  to  the  people." 

What  that  means  and  lucidly  states,  to  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  powen,  '^■^ 
exercise  no  authority,  except  that  which  Is 
expreesly  given  to  It  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion.   In  order  to  better  insure  the  right  at 
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tlM  ptofi*  tad  tlM  StatM.  th«  POWMS  of  tlM 
TMleral  OOT«nun«nt  war*  dlrld«d  Into  thra* 
grsiul  dlvMons.  mmIi  liMto|)«nd«nt  of  ttM 
other— tlM  IcfltlattT*.  floaslaeinf  of  tb*  Ooa- 
gnm;  th«  «MeutlT«,  the  Prcsktont  uid  bis 
tf«p«rtniMxt«  of  fovtmiiMttt;  and  tb«  JudleUl, 
eoiutotlng  of  tb«  Suprwn*  Court  and  miob 
Inferior  oourta  m  CongraM  might  provkU. 
The  lOtb  iniulintBt  appllw  with  equal  f  oroe 
to  aU  three. 

What  this  meant  In  simple  terms  wss  that 
the  Congreee  should  write  the  "law  of  the 
land."  niere  has  been  much  looee  talk  by 
the  prses  and  by  people  In  high  position 
about  the  law  of  the  land.  Thoee  who  speak 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  ss  the  "law  of  the 
land"  have  given  scant  oonsldsratlon  to  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  In  that  regud. 
The  phrase,  "law  of  the  land."  occurs  only 
once  In  the  Constitution. 

I  quote  article  VI:  "This  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  ptirsuance  thereof,  and  all  treatlee 
made  ae  which  shall  be  made  under  the  au> 
thorlty  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su- 
preme iMw  of  the  land." 

And  to  whom  does  the  Constitution  dele- 
gate the  power  to  make  the  "law  of  the  land"? 
Z  quote  article  I.  section  1:  "All  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tivea." 

Theee  two  sentences  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  "law  of  the  land"  must  be  made,  and 
can  only  be  nuule,  by  the  Congress  and  not 
by  Judicial  decision. 

We  should  make  no  mistake  in  appraising 
the  devastating  effect  of  a  deviation  from  this 
basic  philosophy  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. To  put  it  plainly  and  bluntly,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  seized  the  power  to  write 
the  "law  of  the  land"  contrary  to  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Constitution.  A  large  segment 
of  the  public  has  acquiesced  in  the  seizure, 
and  the  President,  by  employing  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  has  undertaken 
to  enforce  the  false  doctrine  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  power  to  enact  the  "law 
of  the  land."  notwitlistanding  the  constitu- 
tional provision  Imposing  that  duty  upon 
the  Congress. 

I  say  to  you  with  all  sincerity  and  with  a 
deep  conviction  that  unless  the  American 
people,  tiirough  their  representatives,  de- 
mand and  obtain  a  return  to  elemental  con- 
stitutional principles  and  a  containment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  fimctlons  delegated 
it  by  the  Constitution,  then  we  have  lost 
the  safeguard  and  giiaranties  of  freedom  and 
assurance  of  sovereignty  of  the  Statee  be- 
queathed us  by  our  forefathers. 

For  as  sure  as  we  stand  upon  this  hal- 
lowed ground.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  write  the  "law 
of  the  land"  and  the  President  conceives  it 
his  duty  to  enforce  those  decisions,  then 
we  are  drifting  into  a  dictatorship  of  the  Ju- 
diciary as  powerfvU  and  as  terrifying  as  any 
now  existing  In  foreign  lands. 

If  this  doctrine  can  be  used  to  enforce  In- 
tegration of  the  races  In  the  Southern 
States,  it  can  be  used  In  a  mvUtltude  of  other 
instances,  in  any  and  every  State  of  the 
Union,  to  destroy  the  Ubertles  of  the  people 
and  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  State  sover- 
eignty. It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer 
that  some  way.  somehow,  some  voice  more 
powerful  and  more  eloquent  than  mine  may 
be  raised  that  wiU  arouse  the  whole  of  the 
American  people  to  the  danger  confronting 
them. 

It  Is  not  a  local  question;  It  u  not  a 
southern  question;  It  Is  not  the  explosive 
question  of  integration  of  the  races-  It  Is  a 
basic  question  affecting  the  rights  and  Ub- 
ertles of  every  living  American  citizen  and 
every  \mbom  child. 

One  breach  of  the  bulwark  of  constitu- 
tional government  sets  the  precedent  for 
others  more  far  reaching,   until,   as  time 
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goes  oa.  our  ohlldran  and  our  ^iidren's 
ohUdren  will  fln4  that  their  forebaare  had 
frittered  away  their  birthright  of  £ee  gor- 
•nunent. 

Let  me  lllttstrate  by  potntlng 
some  other  deelsiotas  of  the  0u 
In  recent  months.    I  will  not 'go 
legallstle  f  eaturee  of  theee  dedslc 
the  ease  of  P9nn$ylvania  v.  Sttve 
BotorloiM  Communist  who  was  y 

for  subversion  and  treason  imder  „ 

sylvanla  law.  Ths  Supreme  Court  there  held 
that  the  State  had  no  power  to  pttnlsh  an 
offender  against  its  laws  because  Congress 
had  enacted  the  so-called  Smith  ilct  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject.  With  o^e  stroke 
of  the  pen  it  repealed  all  of  the  Siktte  laws 
that  enabled  the  Statee  to  protect  thamselvee 
and  the  Federal  Government  of  wt^ch  they 
are  a  part  from  subversion  and  treason,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress 
expressly  provided  in  the  criminal  code,  of 
which  the  Smith  Act  is  a  part,  that  nothing 
In  that  act  should  prohibit  the  States  from 
enforcing  their  laws  on  the  same  sikbject. 

Take  the  Olrard  College  easel  where 
Stephen  Olrard  a  hundred  years  ago  «et  up  a 
fund  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  education  of  "poor  white  cblldren" 
and  although  our  people  have  always  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  In  the  disposition  of  their 
property  as  they  saw  fit  to  such  objecta  as 
they  saw  fit,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
Negro  children  must  also  be  permitted  to 
share  the  bounty  of  this  benefactor. 

Take  the  case  of  Cloverleaf  ▼.  Patterson 
where  the  Health  Department  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  xmder  Ita  law  undertook  to  in- 
spect certain  renovated  butter  which  was 
being  sold  to  cltlrens  of  Alabama.  And  was 
thought  to  be  unhealthful.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  by  Ite  decision  deprived  the  State 
of  Alabama  of  the  authority  to  protect  the 
health  of  Ita  citizens  against  impi*^  food 
becaiise  of  the  mere  fact  that  CongSess  had 
enacted  a  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Take  the  case  of  Guss  Company  jr.  Utah 
where  the  company  was  being  ruined  by  a 
strike  that  was  unlawful  under  b*th  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  State 
statute.  The  National  Labor  Board  having 
declined  to  take  Jurisdiction  and  de<jlde  the 
case  either  one  way  or  the  other,  the  com- 
pany proceeded  under  a  similar  Stite  law 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  S^te  law 
oould  not  be  enforced  because  Congi^  had 
passed  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
This  left  the  company  facing  ruin  ihth  no 
remedy  either  by  State  or  Federal  IsSfir. 

Take  the  case  of  Schwartz  v.  New  Mexico 
where  the  State  law  prohiblto  a  persdn  from 
being  licensed  to  practice  law  unless  he 
were  a  person  of  good  character,  ^e  au- 
thorities of  New  Mexico  decided  khat  a 
person  with  a  record  of  subversive  a^vltlee 
was  one  not  of  the  type  of  good  character 
that  the  State  desired  to  license  as  a  lawyer 
The  Supreme  Court  substituted  Ita  Judg- 
ment of  good  character  for  the  Judgment  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  pxirely  local  problem.  T 

Take  the  case  of  Slochower  v.  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  the  leglslatiu-e  in  eiactlng 
the  city  charter  provided  that  any  ^hool- 
teacher  who  in  any  hearing  took  advantage 
of  the  fifth  amendment,  automaticagy  sev- 
ered his  employment  with  the  city.  Slo- 
chower pleaded  the  fifth  amendment  In  a 
hearing  and  was  discharged  because  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Legislature  of  Newl  York 
as  expressed  In  the  charter  of  the  Sty  he 
was  not  the  type  of  person  deeirabto  as  a 
teacher  of  the  youth  of  that  comiiunlty 
The  Supreme  Court  substituted  itsT  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  type  of  person  whoi  New 
York  should  hire  for  the  education  o^  their 
youth,  for  the  Judgment  of  the  Stat?  legis- 
lature. 

I  raise  these  queetions  regretfully  with 
malice  toward  none.  I  pose  them  h|»cause 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  wholel  trend 


tta»  apparent 
a  trecul  that 
futherawaf 


of  tlie  PedevBl  Ooftrameat 
aequleeoenee  of  the  publle  ta 

eonstantty  drifts  v»  farther  aad ^„ 

from  the  moorings  of  the  ConstituUoa.  Host 
people  wlU  agiM.  ovtalaly  1m  lamyn 
agree,  that  recent  deoUloas  of  Itbe  Supreme 
Court  have  seised  legislative  powers  aoC  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Oonetlttitlok,  and  tbeao 
decisions,  irrsepeetive  of  prerliue  decistoaa 
of  that  tribunal  to  the  oontriry,  are  now 
readily  accepted  by  the  Sxeeutiee,  aad  large- 
ly by  the  public,  as  ths  "law  oC  the  land." 

When  the  legislative  fiate  of  Ithe  Supremo 
Court  become  the  "law  of  the  l4nd"  aad  tho 
Executive  aeoepta  them  as  such  «md  proceeds 
to  enforce  them  with  the  mailed  fist  of  tho 
United  States  Army,  do  ws  not:  thsn  have  a 
Judicial  dictatorship  as  potent,  as  powerful, 
and  as  dangerous  as  any  that  4ow  ezlste  in 
other  hemlspheree?  | 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  thk  good  Judg- 
msnt  and  sound  thlnlilng  of  ow  people  and 
our  officials  will  never  permit  It  to  go  too 
far.  We  have  seen  these  seed|  planted  ia 
foreign  countries  and  grow  Into  horrors 
never  before  experienced  In  a  ei^iliaed  world. 
It  is  time  that  the  people  of  ttUs  country, 
who  in  the  end  rule  o\ir  country,  should  be- 
gin to  think  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
underlying  principles  under  which  we  live 
and  which  are  clearly  enunlcated  in  our 
Constitution.  The  sovereignty  at  oiw  Statee, 
the  division  of  power  between  tUe  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  depar^ente,  and 
above  all  that  simple  statement  in  the  10th 
amendment  reserving  to  the  States  and  to 
the  people  all  powers  of  government  not 
specifically  surrendered  to  the  9ederal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Great  nations  have  decayed  ahd  fallen  in 
the  past  because  ita  people.  Imbibed  .with  the 
pursuits  of  the  moment,  have  become  in- 
different to  the  preservation  of  j  their  liber- 
ties. 

We  must  not  be  diverted  by  the  thought 
that  we  are  merely  fighting  the  emotional 
Issue  of  racial  integration.  Thaf  queetion  Is 
no  more  than  a  straw  in  the;  wind  that 
polnta  up  and  emphasizes  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  recklessly  plunging.  It  point- 
edly Illustrates  what  can  happ^  when  we 
are  governed  by  the  whims  and  fandea  and 
personal  predilections  of  nine  men  who  dls- 
wd  the  law  as  written  for  the  law  as  they 
thlnklt  should  be  written,  in  ofder  to  give 
expression  and  force  to  their  pfersonaL  so- 
ciological theories.  ^  —-».  «*- 

Public  apprehension  of  the  power  that 
might  be  wielded  by  the  Supre»»e  Court  ie 
as  old  as  the  Constitution  l^lf  Jef- 
ferson voiced  it  repeatedly,  persiitentiy  and 
eloquently.  As  a  result,  certain  safeguards 
were  written  In  the  Constitution. 

Congress  is  given  power  to  restrict  the  ap- 
peuate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  {at  wUl  and 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. The  time  has  come  when  Ithe  wisdom 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  Invoked. 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
act.  the  solemn  duty  to  function  in  the 
crisis  we  confront.  It  sliould  act  with  cau- 
tion and  restraint,  and  after  thorough  delib- 
eration, but  It  owes  a  solemn  duty  to  the 
American  people  to  precerve  their  liberties 
and  to  the  sovereign  States  theF  represent 
to  protect  their  Integrity.  f  ^^ 

If  Congress  refuses  or  falls  io  act  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  have  &e  express 
power  to  initiate  a  ooortitutionnl  conven- 
tion to  propose  amendmente  that  would  re- 
store to  the  people  of  toe  sovereign  Statee 
their  right  of  self-government.      ! 

Let  us  fearlessly  preach  the  doctrine  of 
States  rights  and  Individual  liberties  to  our 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  N(orth.  Bast, 
and  West.  Let  us  review  the  huSr  of™ 
nardshipe,  the  oppressions  and  tlM  dictator- 
ship suffered  by  the  American  Colomee  tram 
Which  emerged  our  constituti<m«l  swrtem  of 
government  that  has  served  us  m  weU  in  the 
past.    Let  us  patiently,  peacefullv.  but  per- 
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iha  tmtmm  to  our  protoleais. 
Lsa  ue  flfoalf  reeolee  to  tselors  to  cm  pe*> 
pU  their  w^r  at  life  aad  the  efstem  U  gov- 

emaaent  davtead  by  our  Insefathese  Tho 
power  todoeoUasintbewlllflftlM  ptnpim, 
all  ttoe  people.  Movth.  Soatk.  Sast*  aad  Weal. 
The  queetion  llee  far  beyond  the  eoatro- 
versy  over  lategrattoo  of  the  raoee.  It  is  the 
ehoice  between  democracy  aad  autoeracy. 


Tkt  Tttk  ofllie  New  Hsste  Sdwf  Cm»- 
■ittw  M  Aiiit— iitiri  Md  Sgmu  Ei^ 

ploratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L  MdM)NOU€H 

or  csufoama 
BT  TBS  HOC7SB  OP  REPRSBneTATTVn 

Tuesday.  JoMumry  2i,  19Si 

Kr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
first  official  meeting  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  ^>ace 
Exploration  will  be  held  Thursday, 
ifarcfa  ao.  Thk  meetii«  wiU  be  both 
faistorie  and  unknie.  Historle  because  It 
Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  or  the  Nation  that  snch  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  Investigate, 
study  and  recommend  action  that  Con- 
gress should  take  concerning  astra- 
nautics  or  interplanetary  travel  and 
communications  and  the  exploration  of 
the  TBst  expanse  of  space  between  the 
earth  and  other  planets. 

It  is  nniqne  becaase  of  the  ontisual 
responstbflities  this  committee  is  assum- 
ing in  probing  the  ms^teries  of  the  vast 
unknown  ^lace  and  area  between  the 
earth  and  the  other  plants  in  the 
■ntveise. 

Since  540  B.  C.  the  avid  curiosity,  the 
vivid  imagination,  and  the  insatiable  de- 
sire of  man  has  been  to  seek  and  find 
the  relative  position  of  earth  to  other 
I^anets,  the  distance  between  these 
oriestial  bodies,  and  the  means  of  travel- 
ing to  them  and  commimicating  with 
them,  and  the  desire  to  find  oat  ff  or- 
ganic vegetable  or  animal  life  existed 
there.  Perhaps  every  hnman  being  on 
earth  has  gazed  Into  the  starry  heavens 
on  a  clear  night  and  wondered  what 
existed  on  the  other  worlds  in  the  vast 
tmiverse. 

I  recall  the  great  excitement  and  won- 
derment that  Halley's  Comet  stimulated 
when  It  passed  over  the  earth  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  the  worry  axul  concern 
some  people  felt  that  ft  might  not  pass 
over  but  might  hit  the  earth,  and  ff  it  did 
not,  where  did  it  come  from,  where  was  it 
going,  and  when  would  It  stop. 

We  all  have  looked  with  amazement 
at  an  echpse  of  the  moon  and  have  view- 
ed with  equal  amazement  the  close 
proximity  of  Kara  when  at  regular  in- 
tervals it  eomes  so  close  to  the  earth — 36 
minion  miles — that  it  appears  as  an 
orange  ball  in  the  i^  instead  of  a 
twinkling  star. 

Tlioasands  o<  vohaacB  have  been  vilt- 
ten  oonSalninc  vivid  iasaginattve  aad 


to  rcsefa  ttaepteicts  and  ^  the 

tions  existing  there  suetk  ss 


fnMrttr.    snd 

snsale  Kf  s. 

It  is  conceded  thst  orgsnle  HIS,  boUi 
vegstsbls  sod  soimsl,  esn  snd  does  exist 
snd  sdapt  ItMlf  snd  t2ulve  under  wide 
snd  varying  conditions.  This  we  know 
from  various  types  of  life  in  ttas  ocean 
St  various  depths  snd  tempcrstorss. 
The  same  is  true  of  animal  life  on  the 
earthl  surface  at  vartoos  betghts,  tem- 
peratures, and  atmospheric  conditions. 
Man  has  found  a  way  to  live  and  exist 
under  all  of  these  varying  conditions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  snd  to  sosae  ex- 
tent under  water. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years  in  what  man  can  do  in  going  to 
great  elevati<Nic  at  great  speeds,  but  aU 
within  the  hfe-snstafning  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  the  earth.  We  are  now 
engaged  In  how  we  can  exist  and  Uve  In 
the  vast  stupendous  outer  space  where 
no  atmosphere  exists  and  wliere  man 
must  carry  with  him  his  own  life-giving 
environment  in  which  Yae  can  exist 
Once  the«e  difficult  and  eomi^ex  prob- 
lem? are  solved,  man  can  then  proceed 
to  find  a  way  to  land  and  exist  on  some 
Other  planet  than  earth. 

These  are  some  of  the  va5t  and  com- 
prehensive responsibilities  of  the  House 
Select  Astronautics  and  ^ace  Explora- 
tion Committee  which  is  made  up  of  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Johv 
McOoBXAcx,  Of  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; Job  MAKTnr.  of  Massachusetts; 
OvERToir  Bhooks  of  Louisiana;  Lkslh 
A  RENDS,  of  Illinois;  Gordow  L.  McDoir- 
oxjca  of  California:  Brooks  Hays  of  Ar- 
kansas; Leo  O'Bbikb  of  New  York;  Lse 
MxTCALT.of  Montana;  Wclliam Naichss, 
of  Kentucky;  B.  P.  Sisk.  of  California; 
James  FuLToa.  of  Pennsylvania;  Kkn- 
iiKTH  KKATme,  of  New  York;  and  Gehalb 
Poaa,  of  Michigan. 


Daptsif  Otlef  ef 

int  of  aew  equip: 


Much  progress  has  been  made  up  to 
now.  Man  can  now  fly  at  more  than 
twice  the  speed  of  sound.  He  has 
reached  the  height  of  102.000  feet, 
nearly  30  n^les.  and  returned  to  earth 
in  a  balloon — MaJ.  David  «imnn« 
USAP,  during  1957.  Captain  Kincheloe, 
X3SAF,  flew  the  BeH  X-2  to  an  altitude 
of  126,200  fe^  and  plans  are  under  way 
for  Test  Pilot  Smith  Crossfield  to  fly 
the  North  American  X-I5  rocket  to  a 
height  of  more  than  100  miles  and  re- 
turn to  earth  which  will  be  the  highest 
elevation  that  man  has  reached. 

We  have  shot  United  States  sateRfte 
Explorer  No.  1  to  an  elevation  of  1,587 
miles  which  is  more  than  5O0  miles  higher 
than  Russian  ^utniks  I  and  U,  and  have 
ol>taIned  sofflclent  sdentffic  information 
to  believe  th&t  ft  is  feasible  for  a  man- 
occupied  satelBte  to  travel  to  and  exist 
at  that  devatfon.  and  we  have  shot  the 
Farsfde  rocket  from  a  balloon  at  an  ele- 
vation of  100.009  feet  to  an  eletation  of 
2,400  miles. 

Although  mndk  baa  been  accomplished 
since  man's  curiosity  alxMit  outer  ^ace 
and  the  planets  was  aroused,  there  is  a 
great  deal  SBore  to  be  done.  The  follow- 
ing is  part  of  an  artide  from  a  reecnt 
Issue  of  the  U.  a  IVews  li  World  Bcpari: 
Slgbtby  aaeB.  la  seUeleB  ttiat  tSay 
Sy  baofc  to  the  aartn  at  wm.  la  wltnta 
It  can  Sa  ■/■^— !■»■■>— <*  hi  tba 
tatara^  L(L  Oea.  Daaald  X..  Puttk  the  Atr 


now  are  ta  tlM  wetfes.   Two  have  i 

and  wUl  nm%m  tka  atoMspbesa  by  gUdlag 
Into  H  to  keep  fsem  beUig  busaad  up  by 
irlctiMs.  The  tbted,  atiu  Isighly  aaaeet.  wlU 
use  a  new  drag  concept  to  reenter  diraetly. 

■aonaotta  eatelUtee,  welgbis^  up  to  a 
toae,  now  are  being  bwlM.  Oround  eta- 
tlooe  and  equlpnteni  Xor  ttoea  also  Mrs  aader 
aottatructloo.  Total  Ualted  Stalse  aapeadl* 
ture  on  this  piroject,  this  year  aad  next,  ta 
put  at  si»o  railUosi. 

"The  first  of  these  huge  military  salel 
lltes,'*  Oenersl  Putt  reseated,  "la  aa  eabed- 
ule  tor  a  £r»t  launch  data  in  tbe  vvy  aear 
future."  The  satellites  are  designed  to  eeery 
radar  and  rsmera  equtpaseskt  to  scan  mili- 
tary preparstlons  behind  ths  Iron  Curtaia. 

nrst  racket  to  the  moon  wUl  be  Sred 
thU  year,  assuming  that  work  bcgl^  on  It 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  tbe  Bsneral  eald. 
Decislofi  whether  to  spead  SBOStey  for  *h4^ 
feat  BOW  Is  before  CoBigreea.  Tbe  trawi 
rocket  la  to  carry  Instsuneate  vAldi  will 
deecribe  tbe  Bkoon's  sarlaee  by  radio. 

AU  theee  space  veaturea  add  np  to  a 
United  States  contest  with  the  Soviet  Unloa. 

OAeialB  ta  WMhingum,  relying  upon  In- 
teUigenoe  Information,  say  flatly  that  tte 
RoB^aaa.  like  tbe  United  States,  laive  hMI 
failxires.  both  ta  mtesUe  tests  and  tn 
ttte  tauQchlags. 

One    report    la    Uiat    Soviet    aikBllc 

tried — and  failed — to  put  up  a  1-tea  Kpui^ 
ntk   at  the   same   time  tise  Uatted 
laondhed  a^lorer  L 

United   States  otteials  bellen   the  

slanB  have  foor  major  satelttte  projects 
planned  for  the  next  6  months.  Early  on 
the  list  Is  an  attempt  to  hit  the  moon.  An 
attempt  this  year  to  branch  snd  recover  a 
satelltte  with  a  man  ta  it  ta  tlMoght  to  be 
among  the  Soviet  goals. 

AnktHtlous  pro>ects  are  springing  iq>  la 
both  nations.  What  seems  dear  Is  t^fit. 
despite  faliurea  to  date,  there  wm  lie  many 
more  rocket  launchlngs  ta  the  next  few 
months — a  huge  expansion  of  attempto  ta 
expiora  q>aee  beyond  the  eartli. 

rUTUKE   POSSIBILTnES 

The  foOowing  statement  by  Lt.  Gen. 
James  H.  Doolittle,  a  pioneer  in  early 
aviation  and  a  hero  in  World  War  n 
in  his  planned  and  successful  attack  on 
Tokjro  from  air  carrier  in  the  Paeaflc 
made  this  statement  at  the  Aero  Club 
of  Washington.  December  11.  ia»7: 

There  has  been  cxjdoratlon  since  the  be- 
ginning of  mankind,  since  the  beginning 
€t  eurtastty.  Ttie  alrplaae  has  lasrts  weU 
known  most  of  tlie  remoCe  spots  oa  t*^y 
globe,  but  exploratloa  will  cotxUnue. 

The  new  exploration  will  be  in  science 
and  In  space. 

We.  as  a  nation,  must  have  vision  aad 
nnist  work  tiard  tf  we  are  to  ba  leaders  in 
ttiis  new  type  ot  exploratloa. 

I  aai  a  conaerTative.  but  I  believe  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  the  foHow- 
Ing  events  win  occur  and  that  they  win 
occur  more  or  less  tn  ttie  following  erdc 

A  Toeket  will  go  to  tbe  Bwon. 
more  propulstve  power  wm  be  _., 
ttiaa  Cor  an  tntetcontlaeBtal  baHts^lo  -t^ 
sua  or  for  a  sateDlte.  bat  ttaa  giiilaiiiis  m 
actaaUy  hltUng  the  mooa  wlU  be  easier 
than   hitting   a  sperlflc    target   from   LJXiQ 

Sdentlflc  instnmients  win  be  landed  tm 
the  moon,  'i'uei'e  Is  no  vtaiOBplieie  on  Qie 
moon,  so  reverse  thrust  will  ba  leqiahed  ta 
ordsr  taaS  lastrvaaenflB  aaay  land  oa  tike 
aaooa  Ugbtly.  aoCtty^ 
dnat  oa  tbe  aooa.  ao  oaa  kiiissa.  ao  li: 
be  ■SLBsiij  to  sand  ap  aeiveaal  ~'*'nt*flf  ii^ 
bdoca  one  wiU  operate. 
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A  numiwd  nt«Ult0  will  go  aiound  tb* 
Mrth  and  will  return  to  the  earth.  This 
will  lead  to  the  poaslblllty  of  tranaoontl- 
nental  cm-  traneooeanlo  travel  In  half  an  hour. 
San  Ftanclsoo  to  New  Tork,  New  York  to 
London.  New  Tork  to  Parla— in  half  an  hour. 
The  determinant  aa  to  whether  people 
travel  this  fast  will  be  not  technology,  but 
economics. 

A  trip  around  the  moon  and  return;  an 
opportunity,  nrst  to  look  at  the  far  side  with 
radar  ot  television,  unmanned,  and  then  a 
trip  anrund  the  moon  and  return  to  earth 
with  a  man  abofud. 

A  man  will  be  landed  on  the  moon  and 
brought  back. 

A  space  platform  will  be  established. 

Instruments  will  be  landed  on  Mars  or 
Venus. 

A  man  or  men  will  be  landed  on  Man  or 
Venus  and  brought  back. 

If  I  weren't  a  conservative,  I  would  say 
that  before  the  end  of  this  century  two  more 
events  will  take  place:  A  permanent  ob- 
servation station  on  the  moon,  and  Inter- 
planetary travel  as  a  common  thing. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning.  What  will 
happen  next,  I  cannot  even  conceive.  I  am 
only  sure  that  the  rate  of  scientific  progress 
Win  continue  to  Increase. 

The  8  or  10  things  I  have  enxunerated  can 
be  done.  I  am  satisfied  that  before  the  end 
of  the  century — and  maybe  long  before  the 
end  of  the  centiuy — ^they  will  be  done. 

We.  the  United  States  of  America,  can  be 
first.  If  we  do  not  expend  the  thought,  the 
effort,  and  the  money  reqiilred,  then  another 
and  more  progressive  nation  will.  They  will 
dominate  space,  and  they  will  dominate  the 
world.  There  Is  a  nation  with  this  ambi- 
tion.   We  must  not  let  It  prevail. 

THK  LSGAL  QtrXSTION 

Among  the  many  other  problems  in 
space  travel  and  communication  which 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Astro- 
nautics and  Space  Exploration  must  at- 
tempt to  solve  will  be  the  legal  question 
of  sovereignty,  territorial  rights,  and 
Jurisdiction. 

This  subject  has  been  under  consider- 
ation for  several  years.    The  following 


is  i>art  of  an  article  on  this  subje^  from 
the  March  1058  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
magazine: 

since  the  invasion  of  space  first  ^7  Rus- 
sian satellites  and  now  otir  own,  ^lere  la 
growing  sentiment  for  some  sort  of  sy^em  of 
International  control,  or  demilitaiizatlon. 
President  Elsenhower  has  made  a  serious 
proposal  to  the  world  that  this  be  Aatxe,  and 
other  administration  and  Congrtasional 
leaders  have  done  likewise.  One  proposal  is 
that  the  United  Nations  form  a  ,  special 
commission  on  space. 

Without  questioning  the  worthiness,  or 
even  the  ultimate  necessity,  of  such  >  move, 
there  are  serious  questions  of  sov«k«ignty 
and  international  law  Involved.  T 

It  can  be  logicaUy  argued  that  the  Inter- 
national C3eophysical  Year  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  international  la^,  hold- 
ing that  outer  space  is  not  a  part  o|  a  na- 
tion's "airspace."  This  has  been  sittigested 
by  John  Cobb  Cooper,  Canadian  air-Uiw  ex- 
pert and  legal  adviser  to  the  Interactional 
Air  Transport  Association.  Cooper  points 
out  that  neither  the  United  States  »or  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  asked  permission  to  put  satellites 
Into  space  when  they  announced  their  IQY 
programs.  The  fact  that  no  nation  ms  pro- 
tested the  satellites'  Invasion  of  space. 
Cooper  says,  has  already  established  a  prece- 
dent for  freedom  of  space.  He  Interprets 
the  present  situation  as  follows:        ' 

That  present  national  boundaries  extend 
upward  only  to  a  point  where  the  atmos- 
phere ceases  to  provide  lift  tot  alrpli  ines  tw 
balloons. 

That  outer  space,  which  he  deflaes  as 
where  there  Is  not  enough  atmoepoere  to 
create  drag  or  otherwise  affect  flight,  ,is  now 
beyond  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  lor  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

That  the  fringe  area  between  theLe  two 
still  awaits  a  definition  of  sov^elgnty 
through  some  sort  of  International  [agree- 
ment. I 

The  deslrabUlty  of  a  demllitarlze(|  space 
and  Its  implications  for  a  peaceful  \g|orld  is 
difficult  to  deny.  But  while  the  debate  goes 
on,  the  United  States  cannot  let  sptce 
by  default  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


SENA1I 

Wednesday,  January  29,  1958 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  January  27, 
1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  wisdom,  away  from  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  we  seek  the  quiet  pa- 
vilion of  prayer  where  the  bewildering 
voices  of  the  busy  world  and  the  clamor 
of  wordy  argument  are  hushed.  When 
the  reality  behind  all  shadows — Thy 
presence  beyond  and  in  all  things— cap- 
tures our  awareness,  then  our  arrogance 
is  rebuked  and  our  pride  is  mocked,  and 
we  confess  that  our  knowledge  Is  only 
partial,  and  our  judgment  so  fallible. 
May  all  narrow  barriers  be  burned  away 
that  shut  us  out  from  fellowship  and 
understanding  with  any  of  Thy  other 
children.  And  may  the  decisions  made 
here  within  these  historic  walls,  in  these 
crucial  days,  conform  to  Thy  will,  as  to 
those  who  look  and  listen  for  Thy  guid- 
ance are  revealed  the  things  which  be- 


go 


K  Is  wortii  pointing  out  he^  that  al* 
thoiigh  the  United  States  shoul4  work  hard 
to  prevent  a  Soviet  monopoly  on  spac* 
achievements,  deep  space  Itself  ebuld  not  b« 
the  site  of  battle,  as  man  has  always  known 
It.  between  giant  fieets  or  arml4i  of  oppos- 
Ing  war  vehicles.  i 

Instead — as  a  battlefield — sbaoe  would 
serve  as  the  high  ground  for  reconnaissance 
and  missilery,  as  envisoned  In  the  earUer 
suggestions  of  General  Boushey. 

As  we  approach  the  reality  of  4pace  travel, 
the  science-fiction  buffs  among  iM  wlU  hav* 
to  leave  much  of  our  romance  behind.  For 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  if  rtpt  impoesi- 
ble,  for  great  space  fleets  to  meet  In  combat, 
unless  they  both  left  from  the  sa|ne  place  at 
the  same  time  In  the  same  prMetermlned 
paths.  This  Is  hardly  likely.  Otherwise 
moments  after  they  had  "passed"  each  other 
in  space,  they  would  be  thousands  of  mile* 
apart,  and  the  weapons,  again  in  the  classic 
use  of  the  word,  they  ranged  at  each  other 
would  be  utterly  useless. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  combat 
In  near  space  between  orbiting  aatellitee  of 
opposing  nations.  It  would  be  possible.  In-^ 
deed  quite  simple,  to  demolish  or  puncture 
a  manned  satellite  with  a  missile  fired  into 
Its  orbit.  And  there  could,  of  course,  be 
combat  oo  the  moon,  a  battle  tb  gain  sol* 
control.  I 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  gave  a  hlkt  of  that 
prospect  during  his  testimony  it  a  recent 
Congressional  hearing.  He  was  l>elng  asked 
why  man  would  want  to  go  to  the  moon. 
And  he  answered  that  it  would  1^  Interest- 
ing to  find  out  what  was  there. 

Asked  later  what  he  thought  we  might 
find  when  we  did  get  there.  Dr.  Teller  an- 
swered. "Russians." 

The  United  States  must  ascept  and 
mount  the  challenge  to  pioneer  in  the 
stupendous  task  of  space  exploration  if 
we  hope  to  overcome  the  RussjUin  scien- 
tific advances.  It  will  reqi^re  great 
energy  and  the  constant  cooperation  of 
our  scientific  manpower  and  industrial 
know-how,  of  which  we  have  [plenty  to 
accomplish  these  objectives.    ' 


long  to  our  peace  and  to  the  petce  of 
the  world.  We  ask  it  in  the  dev  Re- 
deemer's name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


precluding  refunds  of  alcohol  and 
bacco  taxes  to  persons  who  have  . 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax. 
The  message  also  announcedthat  the 


to- 
not 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  riding 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceediiigs  of 
Tuesday,  January  28. 1958.  was  dispensed 
with.  ^ 


IIDI 


House  had  passed  a  bill  (H 
amend  the  Internal  RevenuL 
1954  to  correct  unintended  be; 
hardships  and  to  make  technic 
ments,  and  for  other  purposes 
it  requested  the  concurren 
Senate. 


8381)  to 
Code  of 
leflts  and 
amend- 
in  which 
of   the 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the 
dent  of  the  United  States  wlthdi 
the    nomination    of    Miss    Mar£ 
Cooper,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
officer  of  class  8  for  promotion  to 
was  communicated  to  the  Senate  tjy  Mr. 
Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


;RtED 


HOUSE  BILL  REFER 
The  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  ajnend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1934  to  cor- 
rect unintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Cjommittee 
on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Ifepre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  thaf  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendm^ts  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8218)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  prevent  unjust  enrichment  by 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DtJRINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johhson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  ihe  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sessicm  of 
the  Senate  today. 


1958 
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NOTICE  OF  CHANOK  OF  DATE  OP 
HEARINO  ON  NOMINATIONS  TO 
COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIOBTS 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  PresljEtcht.  on 
January  23.  I9S8,  the  Senator  froDi  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OIAkhokzy],  on  behalf  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committ^  on  the 
Judiciary,  gave  ooUce  that  a  public 
hearing  had  been  scheduled  for  Monday, 
February  10.  1958,  beginning  at  2:30  p. 
m.  in  room  424.  Senate  Office  Building, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
upon  nominations  of  the  following  to  be 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights:  John  A.  Hannah,  of  Michigan. 
John  a  Battle,  of  Virginia,  Doyle  Elam 
Carlton,  of  Florida,  the  Reverend  Theo- 
dore M.  Hesburgh.  of  Indiana,  Robert  O. 
Storey,  of  Texas.  J.  Ernest  Wilklns.  of 
Illinois. 

Since  the  time  when  the  notice  was 
originally  given,  the  Office  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  informed  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary that  all  of  the  nominees  would 
not  be  able  to  be  present  on  February 
10.  1958 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  the  hearing  has  been 
rescheduled. 

The  rescheduled  time  of  the  hearing 
has  been  set  for  2:30  p.  m.  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1968.  in  room  424,  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  at  which  time  persons  in- 
terested in  the  above  nominations  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 


EXTENSION     OP    TIME    FOR    THE 

FILINQ     OF     REPORTS     BY     THE 

JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  reports  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  now  required  by 
Senate  resolution  to  be  filed  not  later 
than  January  31.  1958.  be  extended  to 
February  11, 1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Bfr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTTVB  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  ifr.  OREBN.  from  thfS  Commlttet  en 
Foreign  Relations: 

U.  Alexia  Johnson,  of  California,  a  for- 
eign Service  oSlcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Thailand,  vice  Max  Waldo  Bishop. 

By  ICr.  MAGNXTSOK.  firom  the  Ooramlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Fuielgn  Oomaasxee: 

Capt.  Blctaard  M.  Boss  for  pnmuotUm  to 
the  pecmanent  rank  of  rear  nilBalral  In  tte 
United  States  Coast  Guard; 

Alvin  H.  Glffln,  and  sundry  other  per- 
rons, for  appointment  hi  the  Utalted  States 
Coast  Guard;  and 


Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia,  and  Abe 
McGregor  Goff.  of  Idaho,  to  be  Interstate 
Oommeroe  Oowiitilsetouers. 

Dewey  G.  Bushford  and  others  for  per- 
manent appointment  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetie  8t»v«f . 

Mr.  rORTELL,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Anthony  P.  Arpaia,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  expiring  December  31,  1904. 
This  win  be  a  reappointment 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  make  this 
report.  Mr.  Arpaia  is  known  well  and 
favorably  for  hte  excellent  work  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He 
is  a  devoted,  con.«cientious,  and  able 
servant  of  the  people;  and  his  duty  has 
been  performed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  warrant  his  conttmring  service  on  this 
important  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomi- 
nation win  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

If  there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  c^l^ndar 
wiU  be  stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  Maasa- 
ehusetts.  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  CWted 
Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Cleilc  read  the  nomination  of 
Karl  L.  Rankin,  of  Maine,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Yogo- 
•lavla. 

The  VICE  PRESIDBNT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Syria. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  T^l^ttiout  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  win  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE 
"nie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  MaJ.  Oen.  Geor^  W.  Mimdy.  358A, 
Regular  Air  Poree.  to  be  assifned  to  posi- 
tions of  importaoee  and  reaponsibility 
destenated  by  the  Presldeni,  in  the  rank 


of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8008.  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
Jeetton,  tbe  nomination  Is  eonflnaed. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
Sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imai^moas  eofwent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  wi1lM>aft  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  nominations  he 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, tbe  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objectian, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  rea4 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy  and  tbe 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  win  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  IN  THK  ARMY.  THE 
AIR  FORCE.  THE  NAVY,  AND  THE 
MARINE  CORPS.  PAVC«ABLY  RE- 
PORTED AND  PLACED  ON  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT13  DESK 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  azxl  the  Marine  Corps. 
favorably  reported  aixl  placed  on  the 
Vice  President's  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominatians  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  ncuninations. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  (rf  Texaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
WHTBkieratiop  of  legislative  business. 

Ite  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consider  atton  of  leg- 
islative business. 


fj^ 
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Januar\^  29 


niAMBAcrnoN  of  routine 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  during  which 
Senators  may  introduce  bills  and  trans- 
act other  routine  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

CoNBTmxTcnoM  or  Modbut  Naval  Vkssxub 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  authorise  the  conBtructlon  of  mod- 
em naval  vessels  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bbpomt  oh  Pkokkai.  CoMTBXBTmoivs  Paoouic 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Federal  contributions  program, 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

iMCHBAsa  or  Lendino  ATrrHouTT  or  Ezpobt- 
IicroBT  Bahk  or  Washimoton 
A  letter  from  the  president,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  Washington.  D.  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

BAUufcx  Shsxt  or  Potomac  Elictbic  Pown 
Co.  • 

A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  balance  sheet  of 
that  company,  dated  December  31,  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

Rbpobt  on  Opxrations  UNDxa  Saunc  Watxk 
CoNVsasioH  Act  or  1952 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, reporting,  pxirsuant  to  law.  on  the 
operations  of  that  Department  under  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1952,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  jasular  Affairs. 
Rkpobt  ok  Patmkmt  or  Claims  Asisuta 
Fbom  CoBaacnoM  or  Milxtakt  Rscobos 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  payment  of  claims  paid  on  account 
of  tne  correction  of  military  records  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel,  during  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bkpokt  or  Uhited  States  Coicmasioinca  or 
Education 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 
BspoBT    ON    PosmoNS    FnxD    n*    CnTAnr 

OBAOB8   or  CLASBinCATION  ACT  OP   1948 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  that 
no  change  had  occurred  since  Janiiary  1, 
1957  In  that  Department,  relating  to  posl- 


tloDS  placed  in  grade*  08-16,  17,  and  18;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ci^ 
Service. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS     1 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  ti^e 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  ^ 
indicated:  

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bast  San 
brtel  Valley  Planning  Committee  of  Los  Ah- 
geles  County,  Calif..  favOTlng  the  impro'^e- 
ment  of  the  Walnut  Creek  system  for  Hie 
control    and    conservation    of    flood    wat 
for  Loe  Angeles  County;  to  the  Commit 
on  Public  Works.  ' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Columbia  His- 
torical Society.  Washington,  D.  C.  proteet- 
Ing  against  any  change  in  the  east  front  of 


an 


I 


the  Capitcd  Building:  to  the  Committee 
Rules  and  Administration. 


pn 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted :  I 

By  Mr.  HENNINOS,  from  the  Commltiee 
on  RiQee  and  Administration,  without  9^- 
dltlonal  amendment:  ' 

S.  Res.  224.  Resolution  authorizing  Ipe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cofn- 
merce  to  investigate  certain  matters  un^er 
Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No.  1232) .  ' 

By  Mr.  HKNNINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  207.  Resolution  to  Investigate 
ters  pertaining  to  public  and  private  h 
Ing  (Bept.  No.  1233); 

S.  Res.  214.  Resolution      authorizing 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  under  its  Judisqlc- 
tion  (Rept.  No.  1234);  I 

S.  Res.  245.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional $10,000  from  the  contingent  f\mdi  of 
the  Senate  during  the  86th  Congress;       j 

S.  Res.  252.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  ^nd 
Public  Welfare;  and 

S.  Res.  254.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional clerk  hire  for  the  Committee  on  Lalxv 
and  Public  Welfare  ( Rept.  No.  1235 ) . 

By  Mr.  HENNINOS,  from  the  Commit  tee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  253.  Resolution  authorizing  jthe 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfan  to 
employ  certain  temporary  staff  members  ind 
assistants:  (Bept.  No.  1236). 


faculties  and  in  the  Armed  Forces 
additional  2-year  period: 

8. 8182.  A  bill  to  expand  the  special  milk 
for  chUdren  program  and  to  give  it  perma- 
nent authorization  by  Incorporating  it  into 
the  regular  school-lunch  ^ptognm  in  the  in- 
terest of  Improved  nutrition  by  fostering  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  schools;  and 

S.  3183.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  an  additional  2-year 
period  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  thepubUo 
health  and  welfare;  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  J 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMna^  when 
he  introduced  the  atx)ve  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.)  t 

By  Mr.  THYE:  I 

S.3184.  A  bUl  to  permit  eligible  veterans 
to  commence  institutional  on-farm  i  train- 
ing under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1952  more  than  8  yea^i  after 
their  discharge  or  release  from  olllitary 
service  If  faculties  for  such  training  were 
not  avaUable  prior  to  the  expiration  Of  such 
3-year  period;  to  the  Committee  on:  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mir.  TBra  w^en 
Introduced    the    above    bUl.    which 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NEUBEROER: 

S.  3185.  A  blU  to  promote  the  co^iaerTa- 
tion  of  migratory  flsh  and  game  by  requir- 
ing certain  approval  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior  of  licenses  issued  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  oi^  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NsoBBMna  when 

he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRK8EN : 

8.  3186.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year  [certain 
*  programs  establlBhed  under  the  Domestic 
Timgsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  bolum- 
bium-Tantalum  Production  and  Purchase 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  ^terior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  ol  Mr.  Doucbbn  4^en  he 
Introduced    the    above    biU.    which 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 


be 
<4>pear 


appear 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  from  the  Codmlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  J55)  to 
pay  a  gratuity  to  Edith  B.  Porterfleld, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendjar. 

(See  resolution  printed  in  full  when 
reported  by  Mr.  Hknnings,  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  "Repoft  of  a 
Committee.") 


tee 


). 
as 


EDITH  B.  PORTERFIELD 

Mr.  HENNINOS,  from  the  Commi 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  repoi  ted 
an   original    resolution    (S.   Res.    2 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
follows: 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  bay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Edltb  B.  Porterfleld.  widow  of  Albert  E.  por- 
terfleld, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  tO^ 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 


DPJ] 


IN- 
liOLK 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  hrst 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  i  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE:  > 

8.3181.  A  biU  to  extend  the  prograi|i  of 
expanded  milk  in  Veterans'  Administration 


PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

CREASE  CONSUBdPTION  Ol 

AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sending  to  the  desk  for  proper  refer- 
ence three  bills  to  continue  and  expand 
certain  programs  established  b|y  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
increased  consumption  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  by  school  children  and 
in  Veterans  Administration  facilities  and 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  provlide  pro- 
tection for  the  health  of  consutners  of 
dairy  products. 

The  first  of  these  bills  wouldi  extend 
for  2  years  the  special  programs  for  pro- 
viding additional  milk  products  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
enable  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  utilize  an  In- 
creased quantity  of  dairy  products  In  the 
interest  of  better  nutritional  st^dards. 
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These  programs  provide  for  Increasing 
the  supply  of  dairy  products  available 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Armed  Forces  in  periods  when  total  sup- 
pUes  are  abundant.  Certainly,  no  one 
more  deserves  to  enjoy  a  bonus  of  addi- 
tional wholesome  and  nutritious  dairy 
commodities  when  we  have  an  abundant 
supply.  My  bill  would  add  to  the  list  of 
services  eligible  for  receiving  increased 
supplies  of  dairy  commodities,  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. The  young  men  who  serve  their 
country  in  this  way  should  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment  under  this  program 
as  the  personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Marines.  These  latter  are 
already  eligible  imder  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  of  these  bills  would  make 
the  special  milk  for  children  program, 
which  is  due  to  expire  on  Jime  30.  1958. 
into  a  permanent  part  of  the  regular 
school-lunch  program.  It  would  expand 
Its  scope  sufficiently  so  that  all  school 
children  in  the  Nation  could  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  this 
vital  program. 

During  the  past  4  years,  millions  of 
children  in  schools,  day  nurseries,  sum- 
mer camiJS,  and  Kiwiiia-r  institutions  have 
consumed  additional  milk  under  the  spe- 
cial milk  program.  It  has  served  to  in- 
crease the  nutritional  standards  for  the 
Nation's  children — siu^ly  a  vital  invest- 
ment in  the  future  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  country.  It  also  expanded  both 
the  immediate  consumption  of  milk,  and 
futinv  potential  consumption  by  intro- 
ducing many  children  to  milk  who  other- 
wise might  never  become  familiar  with 
milk  as  an  everyday  beverage. 

Despite  this  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ment, far  less  than  half  of  the  school 
children  of  America  have  yet  been  able 
to  participate  in  the  school-milk  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  past 
several  years.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems has  been  the  inability  of  many 
schools  to  finance  the  special  facilities 
and  to  pay  for  the  necessary  minimum 
administrative  costs  of  carrying  out  a 
sanitary  milk  supply  program  in  the 
school.  My  bill  would  provide  additional 
financial  help  to  local  school  authorities 
to  enable  them  to  meet  some  of  these 
practical  problems  which  too  often  have 
constituted  a  bottleneck  in  the  past. 

Transfer  of  the  8pecial-milk-for-chil- 
dren  program  to  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram wovdd  accomplish  two  important 
things: 

First.  It  would  give  the  special  milk 
program  the  permanent  status  it  de- 
serves to  have,  thus  permitting  school 
officials  to  plan  for  a  stable  and  continu- 
ing program  of  milk  distribution; 

Second.  It  would  clearly  identify  this 
program  as  an  aid  to  the  nutrition  of 
our  children,  and  free  it  from  any  possi- 
bility of  misrepresentation  to  the  public 
as  a  subsidy  to  fanners  under  the  price 
support  programs.  Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misimderstand- 
ing  in  the  public  mind  about  the  nature 
of  expenditures  for  programs  of  this 
kind.  These  expenditures  are  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  losses 
under  Uie  price-sup];x>rt  program,  which 
is  certainly  contrary  to  any  realistic 


view.  It  would  be  Just  as  sensible  to  re- 
port that  expoulitures  for  school  books 
are  losses  on  behalf  of  subsidies  to  pub- 
lishers. 

The  third  and  final  bill  would  extend 
the  program  for  Federal  support  of  the 
brucellosis  eradication  program  for  2 
more  years.  The  drive  to  wipe  out  this 
costly  and  dangerous  infection  is  gain- 
ing momentum.  Nine  States — includ- 
ing Wisconsin — have  now  achieved  the 
status  of  "modified  certified  brucellosis- 
free."  This  means  ttiat  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  cattle  and  5  percent  of  their 
herds  are  infected. 

With  victory  in  the  fight  to  completely 
eradicate  this  disease  now  in  sight,  it 
is  all  the  more  prudent  to  keep  the  cam- 
paign going  forward  at  full  efficiency. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  against  brucellosis,  it  still  accounts 
for  annual  losses  of  about  $30  million  to 
dairy  producers. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  hazard 
to  human  h<salth  which  this  disease  pre- 
sents. The  organism  that  causes  brucel- 
losis in  cattle  is  responsible  for  undulant 
fever  in  humans.  Undulant  fever  may 
be  communicated  by  contact  with  dis- 
eased animals  or  animal  products. 
Eradication  of  this  hazard  is  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  public  health,  as  well 
as  of  dairy  producers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biHs,  Introduced  by  Mr.  PsoxMrmE. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

8.8181.  A  blU  to  extend  the  program  of 
expanded  milk  in  Veterans  Administration 
facilities  and  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  an 
addlk.onal  2-year  period; 

S.  3182.  A  biU  to  expand  the  special  mUk 
for  children  program  and  to  glv  it  perma- 
nent authorization  by  incorporating  it  into 
the  regular  school  lunch  program  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  schools;  and 

S.  3183.  A  bill  to  extend  the  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  an  additional  2-year 
period  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  pubUe 
health  and  welfare. 


EDUCA-nONAL  BENEFITS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  ON-THE-FARM 
TRAININa 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
will  remedy  a  very  unjust  situation  in 
regard  to  the  educational  benefits  under 
Public  Law  550  for  on-the-farm  training. 

A  specific  case  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  Lb  similar  to  many  others 
across  the  country. 

Today  a  large  investment  is  required 
to  establish  oneself  in  agriculture.  When 
a  man  comes  out  of  service,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  going  into  farming,  he  very  often 
does  not  have  the  necessary  capital.  In 
the  specific  case  drawn  to  my  attention, 
the  young  man  went  to  work  on  the  Iron 
Range  in  Minnesota  so  as  to  save  enough 
for  a  downpayment  on  equipment  and 
land.  The  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion inspected  the  farm  and  approved 
the  training  program  se!^  up  for  the  vet- 
eran. This  young  man  enrolled  in  an 
on-the-farm-training  program,  but  was 


unable  to  commence  training  because  the 
class  was  full  at  that  time.  Before  % 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  class,  the  de- 
limiting time  had  passed  and,  therefore, 
the  Veterans  Administration  could  not 
approve  his  application  for  benefits. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  on-the- 
f arm-training  is  different  from  the  other 
educational  benefits  because  of  the  lim- 
ited facilities  available.  In  most  in- 
stances, special  instructors  for  this 
program  have  been  set  up  who  can  spend 
most  of  their  time  b-aveling  from  farm 
to  farm  and  giving  the  needed  guidance. 
One  instructor  can  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  men  under  his  supervision, 
and  a  vacancy  does  not  occur  imtil  one 
of  the  class  has  finished  his  course. 
Therefore,  the  young  man  was  prevented 
from  obtaining  his  benefits  because  no 
other  facility  was  available  for  this  type 
of  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  to  prevent  men  like  this 
(me,  who  have  worked  in  order  to  secure 
the  needed  money  for  investment,  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  which 
are  rightfully  theirs,  but  who  are  unable 
to  participate  in  a  course  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  controL  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive 
wide  support  and  can  be  enacted  into  law 
so  that  this  man.  and  the  many  others 
across  the  covmtry  who  are  in  a  similar 
position,  will  receive  the  benefits  which 
the  law  provides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3184)  to  permit  eligible 
veterans  to  commence  institutional  on- 
farm  training  under  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952  more 
than  3  years  after  their  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  miliary  service  if  facilities  for 
such  training  were  not  available  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  3 -year  period,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Thye,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
CfMnmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  213  of  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
19S2  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thwe- 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (a),  an  eligible   veteran — 

"  ( 1 )  Wbo,  on  or  before  tbe  delimiting  date 
for  the  vetersin  to  initiate  his  program  of 
education  or  training  under  subsection  (a), 
has  applied  for  enrollment  In  a  course  of 
institutional  on-farm  training  which  Is 
tbereafter  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency  in  accordance  with 
the    provisions    of    section    252,    and 

"(2)  for  whom  faculties  at  an  educational 
institution  for  such  course  of  institutional 
on-farm  training  were  not  avaUable  at  any 
time  on  or  after  the  date  of  his  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  and  on  or  before  the 
delimiting  date  for  the  veteran  to  Initiate 
his  program  of  education  or  training  under 
subsection  (a). 

nuiy  initiate  his  program  of  education  and 
training  \mder  this  title  (but  only  with  re- 
spect to  such  approved  coxirse  of  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training)    at  any  time 
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wUbln  6  months  aft«r  raclUtics  «t  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  sucli  cotirse  of  In- 
stitutional on-farm  training  become  avaU- 
able  for  him.  or  wltMn  fl  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  ot  this  subsection, 
whichever  Is  the  later." 


ATTTHORIZATION    FOR    FISH    AND 
WILDLIFE  S3RVICE  TO  PROTECT 
MIGRATORY  FISH  AND  GAME 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  we 


boieflts,  the  eoattnuance  of  major  fiali- 
eries  certainly  deserve  protection  eqi^tl 
to  that  afforded  the  requirements  jof 
navigation.  The  bill  which  I  am  inw>- 
duclng  merely  extends  the  law  so  tnat 
no  llcoise  shall  be  issued  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Servifje, 
has  determined  that  the  dam  and  pr^J- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  I  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbo 
Record,  as  follows:  I 

[Prom  the  Oregonlan  of  January  37.  |l0581 

FPO  Am  TO  Cawaoiaw  Rrm  DiYsafioM 

(By  Hon.  RicHAKD  L.  NruBUcn,  U;  8. 
Senator.  Oregon)  i 

•WASHTifoTON. — Not  Only  conservationists 
but  also  advocates  of  Columbia  Rivet  devel- 


ect  works  are  not  detrimental  to  mig^a-  opment  should  be  profoundly  disturbed  by 

tory  fish  and  to  game  and  wildlife.      >  the  recent  Federal  Power  CX>mmtB8loti  ded- 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have  slon.  which  declares  that  "fishery  lexperts 

Of  the  Pacific  Northwest  face  a  major    ^^nted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  |he  have  made  great  strides"  in  enabling^  mlfja- 
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crisis  with  respect  to  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development. 

On  January  20,  1958.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  ruled  that  a  high 
dam  at  the  Nez  Perce  site  on  the  Snake 
River,  between  Oregon  and  Idaho,  would 
be  feasible  for  construction  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  a  private  utility  com- 
pany. 

In  my  opinion,  a  700-foot  dam  at  Nez 
Perce  would  be  presently  disastrous  to 
the  great  Chinook  salmon  runs  of  the 
Coliunbia  River  Basin.  This  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Salmon  River  of  Idaho, 
principal  spawning  grotmd  of  these 
migratOTy  fish,  would  be  blockaded  by 
such  a  structure.  At  the  current  time. 
Mr.  Preddent,  no  devices  or  methods 
have  yet  been  conclusively  tested  which 
enable  such  salmon  nms  to  survive  NeB 
Perce  Dam.  either  on  their  upstream  or 
downstream  pilgrimages. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  concerned 
about  wildlife  preservation  can,  m  my 
estim.ate,  prevent  Congress  from  au- 
thorizing a  Fedo-al  dam  at  Nez  Perce. 
But  what  will  prevent  the  FPC  from 
licensing  Nez  Perce  for  construction  by  a 
private  utility,  by  a  public  system,  by  a 
mimicipality.  or  by  some  syndicate  of 
such  groups — as  at  Priest  Rapids  on  the 
Columbia  River? 

Already  we  have  seen  on  the  Des- 
chutes and  McKenzie  Rivers  of  Oregon, 
and  on  the  Cowlitz  River  of  Washington, 
that  migratory  fish  runs  and  outdoor 
values  matter  very  little  indeed  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  FPC. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  biU  to  give  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  collateral 
jurisdiction  in  FPC  decisions  where 
rivers  are  involved  with  important 
fisheries  resources. 

Today,  and  for  many  years  past,  the 
FPC  has  had  to  consult  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  whenever  the  FPC 
licensed  projects  on  rivers  with  navigable 
reaches.  Surely,  parallel  participation 
in  FPC  verdicts  ought  to  be  reqxiired  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  where  the 
streams  at  stake  are  the  habitat  of  fish 
pilgrimages  worth  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, both  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mercial and  sports  fisheries. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Power  Act  now  restricts 
the  Commission's  licensing  authority  by 
providing  that  "no  license  affecting  the 
navigable  capacity  of  suiy  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  shall  be  Issued 
xmtil  the  plans  of  the  dam  or  other 
structures  affecting  navigation  have 
been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army."  In  the 
management  of  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources for  their  full  multiple-purpose 


bill  to  promote  conservation  of  migratory 
fish  and  game  by  requiring  approval  of 
F^eral  Power  Commission  licenses  jby 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  j 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referrfed; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  wiUj  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  | 

The  bill  (S.  3185)  to  promote  the  con- 
servation of  migratory  fish  and  game!  by 
requiring  certain  approval  by  the  £te<Jre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  of  licenses  isstied 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Nkubochi,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  >the 
Rkcord,  as  follows:  j 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentince 
of  BUbaectlon  (e)  of  section  4  of  the  Fe<|eral 
Power  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  Ixtfore 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  land 
the  following:  "And  provided  further.  That 
no  license  ehaU  be  Issued  untU  the  plan|  for 
the  project  have  been  approved  by  the  Eacre- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation  with 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Denart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  as  not  being  detri- 
mental to  the  conservation  of  migratory^  Ueh 
and  game." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Furthermore, 
President,  many  of  us  fear  that  the  fed 
eral  Power  Commission  approval  ofjthe 
Nsz  Perce  Dam  could  encourage  Canada 
to  take  further  action  to  carry  out  plans 
which  have  been  discussed  to  divert  the 
upper  Columbia  River  into  the  Fraser 
watershed,  thereby  reducing  the  voUime 
of  water  reaching  generators  on  I  the 
United  States  side  of  the  border.       I 

The  manner  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  favoring  Nez  Perce  Pam 
may  jeopardize  our  negotiations  with 
Canada  over  the  use  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia is  discussed  in  an  article  which 
I  wrote  for  the  Oregonian.  I  ask  pon- 
sent  to  include  with  my  remarks  |  this 
article  of  January  27,  1958,  entitled 
"FPC  Aid  to  Canadian  Diversion," ;  and 
an  editorial  on  the  same  subject  Jrom 
the  Vancouver  (British  Columbia)  prov- 
ince of  January  15. 1958. 

The  Commission's  decision  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  editorial 
comment  in  leading  Pacific  Northwest 
newspapers.  They  have  been  a^ost 
uniformly  critical  of  the  action  tak4n  by 
the  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  icon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
thoughtful  editorials  from  the  Oregonian 
of  January  22, 1958;  the  Pendleton  |:ast- 
Oregonian  of  January  24,  1958;,  the 
Astorian-Budget  of  January  21,  1958; 
the  Oregon  Statesman,  the  Oregon  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Eugene  Register-Guar^,  all 
of  January  22, 1958.  The  material  ih  the 
Statesman  is  .the  personal  coliunn  pf  its 
editor,  Ex-Qov.  Charles  A.  Sprague^. 


tory    fish    to    survive    high    dams    Uke    tb« 
proposed  Nez  Perce  project.  j 

This  contention,  which  I  regard  aslprema- 
ture  and  unwarranted,  la  more  than  t  threat 
to   the  salmon   pilgrimages   of   the  Salmon 
River  watershed.     It  Is  a  stUl  greatet  threat 
to  the  actual  siirvival  and  expansion  ct  th» 
Columbia  Blver  power  system  ItaeU.  i 
Let  me  explain  precisely  what  I  mean. 
In  May  of  1955  the  Canadian  paiiUament 
authorized  $250,000  for  a  study  of  proposed 
diversions   that   would   pour   much   of   the 
Kootenai  River  into  the  Coliuibla,  and  then 
divert  some  15  million  acre-feet  or  rtore  out 
of  the  Columbia  and  Into  Canada  *$  Praser 
River  system.    Thus,  a  segment  of  the  upper 
Columbia   nearly   equivalent   to   th0   whole 
now   of   the   Colorado    would   nevcfr   reach 
United     States     generators.     Beca«|se     the 
Praser  reaches  the  sea  in  Canada,  thalt  nation 
co\ild  seciu-e  some  1,300  extra  feet  of  head 
out  of  this  vast  volxime  of  water. 

Of  course,  the  diversions  would  c^pletely 
rule  out  any  hope  of  ever  buUdlng  Llbby 
Dam,  and  they  would  clamp  a  celling  on 
future  power  production  along  the  mala 
stem  of  the  Columbia  Blver  below  the  Inter- 
national border. 

But  opponents  of  the  diverslonf  always 
had  one  great  ally — the  approximately  930 
mUllon  sockeye  salmon  runs  of  th0  Eraser. 
They  Insisted  that  tapping  the  Increased 
flow  of  the  Praeer  with  high  danls  would 
imperU,  If  not  destroy,  the  fish  migraUona 
that  are  so  Important  to  both  nations. 

On  the  floor  of  Parliament,  protfctlon  of 
the  Eraser's  fish  has  been  one  tru^p  card 
of  the  Canadians  hostile  to  dlverslpn.  But 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Beeqis  deter- 
mined to  snatch  that  card  away  frqm  them. 
In  this  effort.  I  regret  to  say,  the  JPPC  ap- 
pears to  be  joined  by  those  public-power 
advocates  who  contend  that  Nes  Ptrce  Dam 
must  be  built. 

The  leading  Canadian  advocate  of  diver- 
sion is  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  thairmaa 
of  that  country's  side  of  th«  International 
Joint  Commission.  Appearing  betfore  the 
External  Affairs  Committee  of  Parliament  In 
December.  General  McNaughton  Ji^tifled  bis 
support  of  diversion  Into  the  Praser  on  the 
PPC  examiner's  report  in  the  Mldale  Snake 
case,  which  was  Issued  in  July  of  10p7.  Gen- 
eral McNaughton  said :  | 

"That,  gentlemen,  is  the  opinioin  of  the 
examiner  of  the  FFC.  It  means  lihat  after 
many  years  of  controversy  and  disttussion  of 
the  question  of  whether  dams  are  to  be  built 
In  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
along  the  Snake  and  so  on.  the  FPC  decided 
that  high  dams  would  be  built,  an<t  they  put 
biologists  and  other  flshery  eni^eers  to 
work  to  find  ways  to  get  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  fish  up  and  down,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  as  to  th^  progress 
and  what  could  be  done."  ] 

If  the  main  Canadian  proponent!  of  diver- 
sion was  able  to  take  that  position  before  a 
parliamentary  committee  merely'  on  the 
strength  of  the  ruling  of  an  PPC  examiner. 
Imagine  what  prestige  will  now  accrue  to  his 
side  of  the  controversy  with  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  of  the  United  States 
now  expressing  faith  that  flah  pilgrimages 
can  be  passed  safely  over  high  daiba. 


Of  course,  the  PPC  findings  will  likewise 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  former  Min- 
ister of  Plsheries  James  Sinclair  and  other 
members  of  Parliament,  who  are  the  principal 
adversaries  of  diverting  the  Kootenai  into 
the  upper  Columbia,  and  then  the  Columbia 
Into  the  Praser. 

Our  own  international  Joint  commission, 
which  I  do  not  exonerate  from  blame  for  pre- 
cipitating the  unfortunate  diversion  proposal, 
has  been  relying  on  the  Praser's  sockeye  runs 
to  thwart  this  proposal.  But  can  one  jkgency 
of  the  United  States  Government  blithely 
claim  that  methods  are  now  at  hand  to  get 
salmon  rims  over  high  dams  on  -the  Snake 
and  Salmon  Rivers,  while  another  Govern- 
ment agency  tells  our  Canadian  friends  that 
high  dams  inevlUbly  will  be  fatal  to  salmon 
runs  on  the  Praser  River?  Canadians  can 
read:  they  are  literate  people:  this  kind 
of  doubletalk  will  not  be  popular  with  them, 
nor  will  it  convince  them  to  abandon  di- 
version. 

Many  of  the  ardent  proponents  of  Nes 
Perce  Dam  favor  with  equal  ardor  the  ex- 
pansion of  power  facilities  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  Columbia.  It  may  be  that  such  posi- 
tions will  prove  to  be  incompatible.  Di- 
version would  permit  Canada  to  tap  for 
power  a  huge  flow  all  the  way  to  tidewater. 
Our  country  Is  asking  Canada  to  sacrifice  this, 
so  that  the  Praser's  fish  may  be  spared  the 
Jeopardy  of  high  dams.  But  now  the  PPC  as- 
stu-es  us  that  the  American  cousins  of  the 
Praser's  sockeye  horde  can  probably  survive 
high  dams  on  the  middle  Snake. 

The  phrase  "you  can't  have  your  cake  and 
•at  It  too"  stems  from  the  16th  century,  but 
it  U  still  pertinent. 

(From  the   Vancouver    (British   Columbia) 
Province  of  January  16.  19581 
PBtfsrnAi.  VotsTTS  TkamrroaT  Rcsomcs 
British   Columbia's  fishing  Industry   wlU 
find  great  comfort  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's decUlon  against  any  Immediate  power 
development  of  the  Praser — the  more  so  be- 
cause it  has  been  taken  on  reasoned  long- 
term  grounds  rather  than  as  a  reaction  to  im- 
mediate political  pressures. 

It  is  worth  requotlng  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Minister  of  Fisheries.  Mr.  J.  Angus 
MacLiean.  In  the  Commons  last  weekend. 

He  stressed  the  Importance  of  the  Praser 
salmon  runs  because  they  could  regenerate 
thnnselves  forever  if  they  were  properly 
managed,  whereas  It  may  well  be  that  the 
problem  of  providing  more  power  on  the 
Praser  from  hydro  sources  ts  a  passing  one. 
There  Is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  already. 
There  is  a  large  thermal  plant  in  the  plan- 
ning for  the  Vancouver  area,  and  as  time  goes 
on  other  sources  of  power  may  be  developed 
which  vrUl  remove  this  threat  to  the  fisheries 
completely. 

That  Is  the  nub  of  the  whole  flsh-versus- 
power  argument.  Pish— «  valuable  source 
of  protein  in  a  world  that  will  need  ever 
more  of  it  in  the  future,  and  also  the  base 
of  the  established  way  of  life  of  a  substantial 
number  of  British  Columbians — are  there  In 
perpetuity.  But  in  an  age  in  which  power 
from  atomic  fission  Is  already  growing  toward 
maturity  and  a  vastly  more  abundant  energy 
from  nuclear  fusion  is  approaching  birth, 
dams  may  be  transitory  things. 

It  would  seem  the  height  of  foUy  to  kill  off 
the  perpetual  resoiuxe  for  the  sake  of  the 
transitory. 

And.  today  at  least.  It  would  mean  killing 
off  the  fish. 

Mr.  MacLean  himself  said:  "There  is  a 
possibility — a  lesser  one,  I  think — that  means 
can  be  found  of  having  both  fish  and  power 
on  the  same  stream,  but  In  large  develop- 
ments there  Is  Uttle  Ukelihood  of  this  being 
achieved  in  the  near  future." 

By  coincidence,  at  the  same  time  the  man- 
ager of  the  Grant  County  Public  Utility  Dto- 
'     trtct  in  the  State  of  Washington  was  re- 
porting that  the  cost  of  attempts  to  save  the 


mnalnlng  fish  of  the  Columbia  might  soon 
exceed  the  value  of  the  flshery  and  that 
few  of  the  fish  were  using  the  expensive 
works  built  to  carry  tb«m  pact  power  dams. 

[From  the  Portland  OregonlMi  of  January  22. 

1958] 

RTTioro  CasATSB  New  Hi>g*«nw 


Hie  Federal  Power  Commission's  unex- 
pected denial  of  private  utUity  licenses  to 
build  Moiintain  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley 
Dams  in  the  SiuJie  River  below  HeU's  Canyon 
raises  some  vital  new  problems.  FPC  simul- 
taneously held  that  a  high  dam  at  the 
mutually  exclusive  Nez  Perce  site  would  be 
economlcaUy  feasible  either  for  private  or 
Federal  development. 

Since  there  is  absolutely  no  assurance  that 
devices  can  be  designed  to  pass  small  salmon 
and  steelhead  migrating  downstream  to  the 
ocean  over  an  800-foot  high  dam  in  safety. 
the  commercial  and  sports  fishing  Interests 
of  the  Northwest  and  Nation  wlU  fight  Nez 
Perce  to  the  end.  Such  a  dam.  with  Ita  200- 
foot  drawdown,  would  doom  a  major  portion 
of  the  multl-mUllon-doUar  spring  Chinook 
salmon  and  sununer  steelhead  runs  Into  the 
Salmon  River.  Imnaha  River  and  upper  Snake 
River.  It  would  close  off  the  great  Snake 
River  spawning  system  as  completely  as 
Grand  Coulee  closed  the  upper  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  always  has 
taken  the  position  that  ixswer  is  paramount 
and  fish  are  exi>endable.  It  has  granted 
licenses,  as  for  the  Cowlitz.  Pelton.  and 
Brownlee  Dams,  on  the  unwarranted  as- 
siuiptlon  that  flshery  agencies,  confronted 
with  a  fait  accompli,  would  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  conquer  in  a  few  months'  time  a 
problem  not  solved  in  years  of  study. 

The  public  power  proponents  who  are  so 
Joyful  about  the  ruling  against  Pacific 
Northwest  Power  Co..  a  combine  of  four  pri- 
vate utilities,  do  not  include  the  fish  con- 
servationists. The  latter  saw  the  utility 
dams  in  the  Snake  above  the  mouths  of  the 
Salmon  and  Imnaha  XUvers  as  much  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

FPC  also  may  be  questioned  on  how  It 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  be  economically  feasible  for  private 
utiUty  construction.  This  certainly  has  not 
been  determined. 

As  listed  by  the  Army  engineers— but  not 
yet  authorized  as  a  Federal  project  by  Con- 
gress— Nez  Perce  might  be  buUt  at  an  esti- 
mrted  cost  of  $430  million.  Its  800-foot 
crest  would  back  up  the  Snake  River  64 
miles  to  the  base  of  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  li- 
censed but  unbuilt  low  Hells  Canyon  Dam, 
and  the  Salmon  River  60  miles.  Although 
the  figure  of  6  million  acre-feet  Is  used  by 
the  PPC  as  potential  storage,  the  Army  en- 
gineers estimated  that  Nez  Perce  would  have 
xisable  storage  for  flood  control,  power,  and 
downstream  regulation  of  3,900,000  acre-feet. 
The  Installed  hydroelectric  capacity  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  engineers  at  1,627,000  kilo- 
watts InltiaUy  and  2,128,000  kilowatts 
iiltlmately. 

Possibly,  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Oo. 
might  consider  filing  on  the  Nez  Perce  site 
if  (1)  Congress  would  put  in  a  big  share  of 
the  money  for  flood  control  and  Increased 
power  benefits  at  downstream  Federal  dams, 
or  (2)  Congress  would  permit  private  power 
companies  to  be  repaid  for  stored  water  ben- 
eflclal  to  Federal  dams  below.  The  first 
means  partnership:  the  second,  a  shift  In 
Congressional  attitude.  Neither  seems  likely 
In  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Under  the  law.  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  charged  with  recommending  a 
project  for  Federal  development  if  that  Is 
more  feasible  than  a  private  application. 
The  FPC  apparently  did  not  do  this.  It  left 
the  door  open  for  a  private  bid  on  Nez  Perce. 
This  newspaper,  seeing  no  probability  of 
successful  flsh  passage  over  Nez  Perce,  has 
long  advocated  construction  of  a  higher  dam 


«t  the  Pleasant  Valley  site  to  recover  aoaw 
of  the  storage  lost  when  FPC  Ucenaed  three 
lower  dams  of  Idaho  Power  Oo.  in  Bells  Can- 
yon and  Congress  failed  to  adopt  a  high 
Hells  Canyon  bm.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  Beaton  asked  Oongreas  last  session 
•  •  •  and  this  to  provide  funds  to  com- 
plete a  study  of  feaaibiUty  of  a  high  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Dam. 

FPC  did  not  recognize  this  propoeal.  which 
would  add  500,000  acre-feet  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  storage.  The  private  utilities  declined 
to  alter  their  application  to  ask  for  a  high 
dam.  Now.  they  could  reconsider.  But  In 
view  of  PPC's  decision  favoring  Nes  Perce, 
It  may  be  too  late. 

There  is  also  in  the  Oongresslonal  works 
a  proposal  supported  by  Senators  NrcTBEaGKa, 
of  Oregon,  and  Chttbch,  of  Idaho,  for  a 
moratorium  on  dam  building  In  the  Nes 
Perce-Pleasant  Valley  reach  of  the  Snake, 
to  give  flshery  experts  time  to  work  on  the 
problem.  That  may  be  the  logical  result 
of  the  FPC  decision.  However,  a  moratoriima 
wouldn't  mean  much  to  future  Congresses. 
It  would  be  honored  only  UntU  supix>rt  were 
marshaled  for  a  Nez  Perce  Federal  dam. 

(nx>m  the  Pendleton  East  Oregonian  of 
Jantuuy  24. 1958] 

It  Wnx  Battlm  thk  HisToaiAirs 
If  we  had  been  betting  on  It  we'd  have 
thought  it  a  dnch  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  decide  that  Nez  Perce 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River  should  not  be 
buUt.  There  are  so  many  reasons  for  that 
decision. 

Standing  above  all  Is  the  reason  that  Nez 
Perce  Dam  would  virtually  destroy  fish  nms 
in  the  Salmon  and  Snake  Rivers.  Research 
into  the  intricate  problem  of  getting  migra- 
tory fish  runs  past  a  high  dam  (Nez  Perce 
would  have  an  800-foot  crest)  has  not  come 
up  with  something  that  meets  the  problem 
presented  by  Nez  Perce. 

There  Is  another  reason.  When  the  PPC 
had  to  decide  whether  to  permit  a  high 
Federal  dam  at  Hells  Canyon  or  three  low- 
head  dams  constructed  by  Idaho  Power  Co. 
in  that  stretch  of  the  Snake  River  It  turned 
its  back  on  the  recommendations  of  its  ex- 
aminer and  issued  a  permit  to  Idaho  Power 
Co.  That  decision  seemed  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  FPC  thought  storage  on  the  Snake 
which  a  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  would 
provide  was,  according  to  FPC  thinking,  un- 
important. 

Another  reason  was  continued  refusal  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  recommend  con- 
struction of  Nez  Perce.  Corps  studies  have 
said  that  Nez  Perce  Is  probably  the  best 
project  In  the  Columbia  Basin  because  of 
the  great  benefits — in  partic\ilar  substantial 
storage  that  would  firm  up  the  output  of 
downstream  projects — It  offered,  but  the 
conclusion  of  the  corps  has  consistently 
been  that  untU  the  fish-movement  problem 
was  solved  the  dam  should  not  be  buUt. 

WhUe  it  was  not  a  substitute  for  Nes 
Perce  (no  project  In  that  area  of  the  river 
could  be)  the  TPC  did  have  a  way  out  of 
the  mess  It  has  created  In  the  Snake  River 
by  permitting  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co. 
(a  combine  of  four  private  power  companies) 
to  build  Pleasant  Valley  and  Mountain 
Sheep  Dams,  upstream  from  Nez  Perce,  with 
the  provision  that  the  height  of  Pleasant 
Valley  be  increased  in  order  to  capttue  addi- 
tional storage. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  PPC 
woxUd  add  to  the  confusion  it  already  had 
created  on  the  middle  Snake.  But  its  de- 
cision of  this  week  did  exactly  that.  The 
decision  wlU  Intensify  the  fight  between  the 
extreme  conservationists  who  want  no  dams 
In  the  Columbia  Basin  because  of  the  dam- 
age they  do  to  fish,  and  the  extremists  on  the 
other  side  who  dont  care  what  happens  to 
the  flsh  resource. 
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[Trom  the  Evening  Astorlan-Budget  of 
January  31,  1958] 

FPC  DoxsN'T  Caxx  ABOxrr  Pzbk 
Tbe  Federal  Power  Commlaalon  seema  to 
have  only  earaal  Interest  In  the  problem  of 
conserving  flsh  rune  of  the  Colvunbia  Basin. 
In  Its  decisions  regarding  permits  for 
power  dams,  it  either  ignores  the  protection 
of  »aitnnn  nuQs  or  dlsmlsses  this  as  a  minor 
matter. 

It  granted  permits  for  dams  on  Deschutes 
and  CowUta  Rivers  with  total  disregard  of 
the  fact  these  dams  would  destroy  the  two 
streams  as  spawning  factors,  and  in  the  Cow- 
litz case,  in  defiance  of  a  Washington  law 
forbidding  damming  the  stream. 

The  FPC  now  has  denied  permits  for 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Pleasant  Valley  Dams 
on  the  Snake  River  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  interfere  with  plans  for  higher 
Nez  Perce  Dam  downstream. 

Nez  Perce  Dam  is  opposed  bitterly  by  both 
commercial-  and  sport-flshlng  interests  be- 
cause It  would  block  major  tributaries  used 
by  spawning  salmon,  but  PPC  evidently  is 
ready  to  issue  a  permit  for  its  construction. 
The  FPC  dismissed  the  fishery  problem  at 
Nes  Perce  Dam  with  a  passing  comment  that 
the  "outlook  Is  promising"  for  getting 
salmon  past  a  high  dam  such  as  Nez  Perce. 
The  FPC  evidently  made  only  casual,  if 
any.  Investigation  of  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, or  it  would  have  learned  that  fishery 
biologists  are  far  from  stire  that  the  problem 
of  getting  fish  past  high  dams  is  going  to  be 
solved. 

The  Snake  and  its  tributaries  are  vital  to 
preservation  of  the  salmon  runs  of  the  Co- 
liunbla.  as  they  provide  tne  major  remaining 
spawning  grounds  for  those  races  of  salmon 
which  go  upstream  to  spawn.  Loss  of  the 
Snake,  through  a  blockade  at  Nez  Perce 
Dam.  could  prove  fatal  to  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  and  to  the  sports  salmon 
fishery  as  well. 

The  PPC,  which  obviously  doesn't  care  a 
hoot  about  the  welfare  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try, is  willing  to  risk  that  Indvistry's  very 
existence  on  a  mere  "promising  outlook" 
that  the  high-dam  problem  will  be  solved. 
If  the  promising  outlook  doesn't  materialize, 
it's  no  skin  off  the  FPC's  nose.  Probably 
its  memb««  don't  like  canned  salmon  any- 
way. 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  a  setup 
that  gives  virtual  dictatorial  power  over  use 
of  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
an  agency  like  the  FPC  which  is  concerned 
with  only  one  aspect  et  tise  of  the  rivers — 
electrical  power — and  seems  perfectly  con- 
tent to  sacrifice  any  other  Interest  that  ln« 
terferes  with  a  development  of  the  basin 
based  solely  on  electrical  power. 


Cffeom  t^  Onfoo  StfttMnum  ol  Jantiftry 
1968] 
(Bjr  ObftTlM  A.  SptftftM) 
Tb«  dMltloti  of  tb«  Mdtrftl  Powtr  Oomi^lft- 
•ton  rtjMttnf  tb«  ftppltofttlonn  of  tbe  Tm  ite 
Mortbwwt  rowti  Oo.  for  ItoraMt  to  *-*■"'• 
two  dfttni  on  inftko  lUvor  throw*  d«v«' 
in  tbftt  MOtlMi  of  tbo  fttrftftm  Into 
Tbft  ftpplloftnt  18  ft  oomMn*  of  pHvftto  . 
eomplnlM  Mnrtaf  tho  Northwotti  Ifon 
Powor  Co.,  Wftfthlni^  Wfttor  Fowtr.  9r 
yowtr  *  Ugbt  snd  PortlftDd  OononU  m 
Tbo  iltM  ftppllod  for  wftro  Hountftln 
ftnd  FloftMnt  Vftllor.  hotb  bolow  tho 
Oftnyon  rlto  now  undor  IImum  to 
Fowtr  Co. 

Tbt  Fodofftl  Fowtr  Oommlatlon  fttfttd 
with  Itt  tnf Inttrlnff  tttff  rttbtr  thftn  iHn- 
ftmlntr.  'n*  formtr  rtoommtndtd  dtnlrlng 
tbt  ptrmltt  ftnd  tubttltutlnf  »  g Unt  dtia  at 
Nm  Ptret  iltt  btlow  tbt  Junotton  of  B«l|non 
Rlftr  with  tbt  Snakt.  Tbt  examiner  rec' 
ommtndtd  that  tbt  two-dam  program  of 
tht  power  comblnt  be  approved.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  rated  the  Nez  verce 
site  as  superior  azid  Indicated  it  coul^  bt 
developed  either  by  private  companies  of  tbt 
Federal  Government.  ] 

The  hitch  on  Nez  Perce,  whose  advantages 
have  long  been  recognized,  both  for  power 
and  for  fiood  control,  has  been  the  Impedi- 
ment of  a  high  dam  to  flsh  migratioft  up 
the  Salmon  and  T"r»nahft  Rivers.  The  former 
is  a  principcd  spawning  ground  for  the  sf  ring 
run  of  Chinook  salmon.  Recognizing  i  this 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  pressed  for 
a  high  dam  which  would  halt  flsh  mlgr4tlon. 
The  only  organized  group  promoting  It  is 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Association  of  F^tbllo 
Power  Agencies 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  seeB  is  to 
have    tossed    aside    this    objection    to 
Perce  rather  cavalierly.    It  comments 
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Nez 
that 
the  "outlook  is  promising"  for  gejttlng 
migrating  fish  around  high  dams;  but  It  is 
still  a  grave  question  whether  flsh  rum  can 
be  maintained  in  adequate  size  within 
reasonable  expense.  Its  conclusion  cannot 
be  accepted  as  valid  In  the  i>resent  staite  of 
knowledge  of  fish  conservation.  Perhai  s  the 
benefits  of  kilowatts  and  prevention  of  fiood 
damage  outweigh  the  value  of  the  aa  Imon 
runs,  but  the  people  are  not  ready  to  wipe 
out  the  salmon  industry  thus  summarily. 

There  is  one  other  alternative,  probosed 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  and  endor8(  d  for 
study  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
Seaton.  This  Is  a  high  dam  at  Pleasan  Val- 
ley which  would  fiood  the  Hells  Canyoi  i  site. 
This  would  augment  the  water  storage  '  vhich 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  trylag  to 
provide.  The  current  budget  includes  an 
item  for  a  survey  of  this  project.  The  FPC. 
however.  Ignored  this  alternate,  thrpwing 
lU  favor  to  Nez  Perce.  I 

As  for  building  at  Nez  Perce,  who  firould 
tmdertake  it?  The  PNPC  hae  spent!  some 
$2.5  million  in  engineering  sxirveys,  ecohomlc 
studies,  and  legal  expenses,  lncludin|g  the 
cost  of  presenting  its  case  in  prolongedi  hear- 
ings before  the  FPC.  This  sum  se4ms  a 
total  loss  now.  It  will  be  reluctant  toj  make 
a  fresh  outlay,  particularly  to  inc;^  the 
hostility  of  commercial  fishing  Intpresta. 
The  Federal  Government  at  this  Juficture 
will  hardly  authorize  a  project  of  thl^  mag- 
nitude, 8430  million:  and  it  seems  beyond 
the  financing  capability  of  local  PUTTs. 

So  Northwest  river  development  again  is 
left  In  a  tangle,  with  no  early  solu^on  In 
sight.  This  supplies  argument  for  a  regional 
public  agency,  or  at  least  for  a  regional  plan- 
ning agency  which  could  coordinate  basin 
development.  Such  are  the  Ingrown  rivalries 
that  neither  seems  likely  of  early  realisation. 


Iftom  tbt  Or««on  Journal  < 
Jftnuftry  23. 1»M] 

WrtMlMHAtm  ON  TKS  SWASS 

Tht  most  prtdlotftblt  rttult  of  tht  Ftdtrat 
^wtr  Commlttlon't  dteltlon  ^b^bf  ^ 
Fftolflo  Northwttt  Fowtr  Oo,  ft  UoMMJto  build 

FltMftnt  Vftllojr  and  >to«n^!L ^.-  -«i< 
on  tbt  Mlddlt  •nafct  Mf  tr  It  thftt  «tM  wlU 
bt  no  dtrtlopmtnt  of  ftny  kind  on  iMt . 
of  tht  fnftkt  for  mftny  fMt  to  tomo  _ 
It  fortM  ft  rtrUlon  of  tht  10-rwf  P©y.f 

Eojtotlon  br  lonntvlllo  Admlnlttri  tor  wo- 
rn A.  FOftrt  whUh  •••  •<lf«tt*i* >«Sg2f 
of  powtr  for  tht  Northwttt  for  thfti  oorlod. 
Hit  MtlmftUt  intludtd  tht  1.1M.000  ifl6wfttt8 
wblth  would  bftvt  tooM  from  tbttt  t^ 
Tht  FFCr*  dteltlon  It  batod  on  tht 
Itr  of  Nm  FtrM  Dtm.  wbloh  would 
on  tbt  fnftkt  bttow  tbt  oonflutn 
falrnon  tnd  ZmnabA  RlTtrt.  Mot 
tlons  tbt  tuptrlorlty  of  Nm  Ftrct  frc 
an  englnttrinf  standpoint.  But  i  . 
Bgtncy  or  prlvatt  company  bM  to  i  fftr  pro- 
posed building  Nez  Perce  becauM  It  would 
Jeopardize  36  percent  of  tht  Columbia  Blvtr'ft 
salmon  fishery.  ] 

The  present  ruling  woxUd  seem  to  contain 
an  Invitation  for  either  the  Army  epglneert, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  the  I^NP  Itself 
to  apply  for  construction  of  Nez  Pefce.  The 
Army  engineers  are  eyeing  Nez  Perc^  in  their 
review  study  of  the  808  report.  Thr  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  been  concentrating  Iti 
attention  on  a  study  of  a  hlghej:  dam  at 
Pleasant  Valley.  This  decision  may  cause  It 
to  reverse  iU  field.  A  spokesmani  for  PHP 
once  told  xxs  the  company  {H-obaoly  would 
have  applied  for  a  license  to  build  |ie«  Perce 
except  for  the  flsh  probleni  and  tz^ght  be 
forced  to  take  the  course  if  the  Pleasant 
Valley -Mountain  Sheep  appllcat^n  were 
denied. 

But  one  thing  Is  sure:  Whoever  propoeea 
to  build  Nez  Perce,  the  commercial  ftnd  sports 
flshlng  interests  are  going  to  flght  It  tooth 
and  nail,  and  that  Is  why  we  say  it  Is  going 
to  be  a  long  time  before  anytblnf  to  built 
there.  T 

It  is  true  that  studies  are  being  made  of 
ways  to  pass  flsh  over  high  dams,  and  the 
FPC  seems  to  be  confident  the  solution  Is 
In  sight,  but  no  reputable  flsh  biologist  eoa> 
flrms  this.  Basically,  the  FPC  probably  haa 
little  regard  for  flshery  values. 

The  loss  of  the  kilowatts  from!  Pleasant 
Valley  and  Mountain  Sheep  Dams'  is  a  par- 
ticular blow  to  Oregon,  because  here  was  a 
potential  source  of  power  which  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  preference  clause  through 
which  increasing  kilowatts  fronf  Federal 
projects  will  be  drained  from  ouT  State  to 
neighboring  Washington.  Nevertheless,  for 
the  overall  beneflt  of  the  Paclflc  Worthweet, 
this  decl.'-lon  makes  all  the  more  Imperative 
the  speedy  construction  of  John  Day  as  a 
Federal  project.  I 

And  the  long  postponement  of  ahy  further 
development  in  the  middle  Snake  adds 
urgency  to  some  kind  of  settlement  with 
Canada  on  developing  the  Upper  Columbia. 
the  best  source  of  storage  and  potrer  In  the 
whole  Columbia  Basin. 


(From  the  Eugene  Register -Oiiard  )f  Jantiary 

22, 1958]  I 

FPC  loNoazs  Skaton's  Skmbol*  Plaw 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  kn  denying 
a  license  to  Paclflc  Northwest  Power  Co.  for 
dams  at  Pleasant  Valley  and  Mountain  Sheep 
sites  on  the  Snake  River  seems  to  hkve  made  a 
full  circle.  ! 

The  FPC  refused  a  high  Federal  dam  at 
Hells  Canyon  and  granted  licensed  to  Idaho 
Power  Co.  for  three  smaller  dams  In  tbla 
stretch  of  the  Snake.  Now  the  FPC  haa  rec- 
ommended that  the  huge  Nez  Perce  Dam.  ft 
project  downstream  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Salmon.  Imnaha,  and  Snake  RiTtn.  ba 
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toullt  tlthtr  by  tho  Pidaral  Ooftmmtnt  or 
nrlvatt  oompaAlaa. 

Tbt  Nm  F«m  Dam.  botklnf  up  •  mlllkm 
acrt'fttt  of  water,  would  block  ftsb  runt  that 
art  ▼altiftblt  both  tommtrelftllf  and  tportt« 
wiM  to  tbt  Northwttt.  It  to  bitterly  oppMtd 
ty  Ashing  Inttrtttt  and  tonatrvatlontott. 
Hit  FFO  Myt  that  mtthodt  Mn  bt  dtrtotd 
tot  taking  tart  of  flth  If  tht  Mf  dam  to  built, 
but  tbto  to  doubtful. 

In  tftklof  thlt  ftotloft.  tho  Fowtr  Oommlo- 
f lo«  hM  ptrformtd  om  btnofltua  aot 
atoo  ptrformtd  ft  bod  oat.  It  prttludM 
ttniotlon  of  tho  two  tmaUtr  domi 
by  FftolAo  Northwttt  Fowtr,  whtoh  to  food, 
btMUtt  thoM  would  not.  la  our  opinion.  BMtt 
rtqutftmtntt  of  tound  dtvtlopmtAt  of  tbt 
OoIumMft  laola.  They  would  prorldt  nttdtd 
powtr,  probably  quloktr  than  any  othtr 
mtthod,  but  thty  would  not  moot  wator- 
ttortft  rtqulrtmtott.  But  propMlac  Nm 
FtTM  WM  poor,  eepeeiaUy  when  tbe  Oommla- 
tlon Ignored  tbt  most  stnttbto  propotal  for 
tbto  ttrttcb  of  tht  Bnakt. 

Ont  ytar  ago.  In  January  186T,  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  Seaton,  who  bM  done  more 
sound  thinking  on  natural  reeources  than 
most  people  in  Washington,  asked  the  FPC 
to  delay  action  on  the  PNP  license  requests 
while  the  Oovemment  studied  the  feasibility 
of  a  high  dam  at  the  Pleasant  Valley  site. 

A  preliminary  study  convinced  Mr.  Seaton 
that  a  high  dam  (690  feet  instead  of  the  534 
feet  PNP  proposed)  would  be  feasible,  that 
it  would  produce  1  J50,000  kilowatts  of  power, 
and  that  together  with  Brownlee,  now  under 
construction  by  Idaho  Power,  would  give  as 
much  water  storage  as  a  high  dam  at  Bells 
Canyon.  It  would  preclude  construction  of 
Nez  Perce  which.  In  our  book,  should  not  be 
built. 

A  high  Pleasant  Valley  dam  would  flood  out 
the  site  of  Idabo  Power's  small  Hells  Can- 
yon dam.  but  this  project  has  not  been 
started  as  yet.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Pacific  Northwest  Power  get  together 
with  Idaho  Power  and  construct  a  high  dam 
at  Pleasant  Valley.  This  suggestion  makes 
good  sense,  partleularly  for  Oregon,  which 
is  served  mainly  by  private  power  companies. 
But  so  far  as  there  has  been  no  inkling  of  any 
such  action  by  the  private  firms. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  another  stale- 
mate. Nez  Perce  wlU  be  foiight  bitterly; 
PNP  has  taken  no  action  to  construct  proj- 
ects that  will  meet  overall  basin  needs,  and 
the  sensible  proposal  by  Mr.  Seaton  remains 
dormant  In  the  Umbo  of  partisan  politics. 


sad  Oohunbiniii-TsntAluni  Prodnctloo 
and  Purehaao  Act  of  1966.  introduood  hy 
Mr.  DxBxsor,  was  reeelTed.  read  fewles  by 
lU  tltls,  and  rtforrad  to  ttM  CoiBmltUt 
oo  Intarlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


DAOIY     STABILIZATIOIf     ACT     OF 

166»— AODmON  AL  OOOTQMfOll  OF 

■ILL 

Undsr  authority  of  tho  ordor  of  tlis 
•snats  of  January  27.  tt6f . 

Ths  nams  of  Mr.  Fsosmsi  wss  addsd 
S8  sn  sddltlonal  eosponsor  of  ths  MH 
(8.  1126)  to  prorldo  an  adsqusu.  bal« 
anosd,  and  ordsiljr  flow  of  milk  and  dairj 
products  In  intsntats  and  forstin  eom- 
msres  and  for  otbsr  purpotM,  Introduood 
by  Mr.  UvunoLxr  (for  hlnuoU  and  Mr. 
WXLBT )  on  January  27, 1966. 


bof  srodsoio 
tho  llaoi.  wh 


AX>DRE88ES.  gPITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC*  PRINTED  IN  THB 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  NXUBSRGER: 
Address  delivered  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Doxro- 
UkS  before  National  Women's  Democratic  Club 
on  subject  Economic  Realities  and  Adminis- 
tration Optlmi£m,  on  January  27,  1958. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
Address  delivered  by  him  on  the  subject 
Business  and  Propaganda,  at  Pranklln  Day 
dinner  of  Graphic  Arts  Association  In  Balti- 
more. Md.,  on  January  16,  1958. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRK: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  197th  anniversary 
<tf  the  birth  of  Albert  Gallatin. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PRO- 
GRAMS UNDER  DOMESTIC  TUNG- 
STEN, ASBESTOS.  FLUORSPAR 
AND  COLUMBIUM  -  TANTALUM 
PRODUCTION  AND  PURCHASE  ACT 
OP  1958 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  1  year  certain  programs  es- 
tablished under  the  Domestic  Tungsten. 
Asbestos.  Fluorspar,  and  Columbium- 
Tantalum  I^mluction  and  Purchase  Act 
of  1S5S.  I  a^  unanimoiis  consent  that 
tbe  bill  lie  on  the  desk  through  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  January  30,  1958,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  Join  as  cosponsors. 
if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  approiniately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (8.  SIM)  to  extend  for  1  year 
certain  programs  established  under  tbe 
Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos,  Fluorqmr. 


DANGERS    TO    THE    ECONOMY    OP 

THE     PACIFIC     NORTHWEST     IN 

INCREASED  TRANSPORTATION 

COSTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  I 
proposed  legislation  for  elimination  of 
the  3-percent  Federal  tax  on  freight  and 
the  lO-percent  Federal  tax  on  passenger 
travel. 

On  March  27.  1957.  when  I  made  my 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  called 
attention  to  a  great  basic  injustice  in 
this  tax  which  has  been  particularly 
hurtful  to  the  economy  of  the  West.  I 
said  at  that  time: 

This  tax  is.  In  particular,  a  discrimination 
against  the  11  States  of  the  Far  West.  Those 
are  the  States  wtiich  extend  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  effect. 
It  is  a  high  protective  tariff  against  manu- 
facturing and  industry  in  the  Western 
BUtes. 

Let  me  dte  a  few  statistics  which  wm 
demonstrate  Just  how  discriminatory  this 
tax  is  against  the  Far  West.  Within  SCO 
mllea  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  foiuul  55  percent 
of  thi»  Nation's  population.  In  addition,  in 
the  same  area  is  an  overwhelmingly  greater 
portion  of  Amolcan  Industry  and  the  con- 
sumer market.  The  State  which  I  represent 
In  part  Is  from  2,000  to  3.000  miles  from 
points  within  that  circle  around  Pittsburgh. 
A  carloiHl  of  lumber  produced  In  my  Stat* 
-wm  ba  aaasaaed  freight  charges  of  8676  for 
shipment  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Pittsburgh. 
Ttan^iortatlon  charges  for  the  mm»  carload 
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Today,  ths  Intsrstats  Commsres  Com* 
mission  is  boldlnff  a  bsarint  oo  Es  parts 
313.  whioh.  If  It  goss  into  effect  on  Fsb- 
niary  1. 1966,  as  announeod.  will  inersass 
tbs  frstfbt  charffss,  whlls  at  tbs  sams 
tlms  it  wffl  oompound  tbe  Injtistlss  this 
discriminatory  tax  already  is  Inflicttng 
with  greatest  intensity  in  tbo  Pacino 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Presidaxt.  to  emphasize  the  se- 
verity of  the  threatened  blow  to  the 
economy  of  my  area  which  is  inherent 
in  Ex  parte  213.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkoobb  my 
letter  of  protest  of  January  28.  addressed 
to  Mr.  Howard  C.  Freas,  Chairman  of  tbe 
Interstate   Commerce   Commiswion. 

I  also  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recou  the  following 
editorials  which  bear  pertinently  on  this 
subject:  An  editorial  entitled  "Rail  Prob- 
lem More  Than  Rates."  from  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  of  January  21,  1958:  and 
an  editorial  entitled  '^ax  That  Helps 
Nobody."  from  the  Portland  Oregonian 
of  January  23.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Umtrd  Statss  SKM ATX. 
CoaocrrTEs  ow  Iirratiaa 

am   IXSXJLJkM  AlTABS, 

Januarg  2B,  l»5t. 
Hon.  HowABD  G.  TamAS. 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commeree  Com» 
mission.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  CHABicAir  PaxAs:  I  have  had  many 
strong-worded  protests  from  the  shippers  In 
Oregon  relative  to  the  proposed  Increase  ta 
freight  rates  (Ex  parte  212)  to  become  rffeo- 
tlve  February  1,  1088.    The  most  strenuous 
protests  have  been  voiced  on  the  proposed 
increase  in  lumber  rates.     It  is  to  this  in- 
crease  that  I  wish  especuny  to  caU  your 
attentloQ. 

Oregon's  lumber  Industry,  for  several 
months,  has  t>een  seriously  depressed  because 
of  decreased  bousing  starts  resulting  froni 
the  long-prevailing  tight-money  policy.  But^ 
the  situation  In  part,  at  least,  has  been 
caused  by  ever-Increasing  freight  rates. 
Since  Jxme  SO,  1946,  to  the  present,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  timber  product  shipped, 
freight  rates  have  been  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission ranging  from  110.3  percent  to 
122.4  p««ent. 

Specifically  freight-rate  Increases  on  prod- 
ucts of  Oregon's  forests  granted  by  ICC 
since  Jime  80,  1946,  to  the  present,  are  aa 
foUows:  110.3  percent,  poets,  poles,  piling, 
ties,  shingles,  laths,  box  crate  and  cooperago 
material,  plywood  building  woodwork,  etcj 
117  percent,  logs,  fuel,  and  pulpwood;  1M.4 
percent,  other  products  of  forests,  reslna. 
turpentine,  etc.;  122  percent  (approximate- 
ly) ,  nolsoeUaneottt  items. 
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aromiag  use  of  ratatltute  and  competi- 
tive building  xnaterUOs  have  also  worsened 
tne  situation.  A  disturbingly  blgb  record  of 
bankruptcies  In  Oregon,  In  the  last  year. 
Includes  a  high  proportion  of  businesses  en- 
gaged In  one  pbase  or  another  of  the  Ixunber 
Industry.  The  additional  Increase  In  freight 
rates  on  lumber  of  about  2  percent,  now  pro- 
posed to  become  effective  on  February  1, 1958, 
could  contribute  materially  to  the  faUure  of 
many  more  Anns  engaged  in  the  Itimber  In- 
dustry. This  excerpt  from  a  letter  of  a  small 
lumber  dealer  in  Oregon  points  out  clearly 
the  financial  disaster  which  is  Increased  by 
excessively  high  freight  rates. 

"For  example,  our  company  shipped  dur- 
ing the  year  1957  approximately  700  carloads 
of  lumber  from  the  west  coast  to  eastern 
markets.  Assuming  our  volume  of  business 
will  be  eq^^al  in  1958,  these  Increased  freight 
charges  could  amoxint  to  an  excess  of  $3,200 
based  on  ova  1957  shipments.  When  you 
compare  this  to  the  fact  that  ovae  company 
after  payment  of  all  taxes,  salaries,  etc.,  net- 
ted slightly  more  than  $2,000  for  the  year's 
efforts  you  can  readily  see  tbat  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  net  operating  loss  during  the 
year  of  1958  of  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
tl,200.  We  point  this  out  to  illustrate  how 
this  one  action  on  behalf  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  affect  our  indi- 
vidual company  and  we  believe  other  com- 
panies as  well,  for  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion from  one  company  to  the  next  are  very 
•Imllar." 

Filing  of  the  increased  rate  was  an- 
nounced by  the  ICC  the  last  week  in  De- 
cember 1957  to  become  effective  February  1, 
1958.  Obviously,  this  is  not  sufficient  time 
to  allow  the  lumber  industry  to  study  the 
proposed  increase  and  prepare  an  effective 
case  for  presentation  before  the  Commission. 
In  view  of  this,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Commission  suspend  the  rates,  in  order  that 
the  lumber  shippers  may  organisse  and  prop- 
erly present  their  case  in  a  later  hearing. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Oregon  delegation.  Gov. 
Robert  D.  Holmes  emphasized  the  inadequa. 
cles  of  the  time  allowed  to  file  their  protest. 
The  Governor  stated  that  "This  order  and 
the  supporting  statements  of  the  railroads 
which,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  answered  by 
the  public  by  January  20,  were  not  received 
by  this  office  or  any  Pacific  coast  commis- 
sion prior  to  January  6  or  7,  1958.  This 
left  exactly  6  working  days  in  which  to  re- 
view voluminous  statements  of  railroad  offi- 
cials and  thereafter  prepare  evidence  and 
exhibits  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  rail 
increases.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Oregon  Public  Utility  Commissioner's  staff 
properly  to  prepare  any  type  of  responsible 
exhibits  or  evidence  in  this  short  space  of 
time." 

He  further  points  out  the  adverse  effects 
of  this  proposed  Increase,  In  his  letter,  when 
he  stated: 

"Proposed  Increases  provide  a  flat  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  log-hauling  rates.  Log  haul- 
ing is  nearly  100  percent  intrastate  com- 
merce. No  evidence  or  statements  have  been 
submitted  by  railroads  in  support  of  this 
increase.  If  these  rates  are  approved  in 
Interstate  commerce,  the  ICC  may  bring  sec- 
tion 13  proceedings  against  Oregon  to  force 
a  10  percent  increase  in  Intrastate  rates  on 
log  hauling  in  Oregon.  At  the  same  time, 
and  this  is  Unportant,  no  Increase  has  been 
proposed  covering  log  hauling  within  and 
between  Southern  States.  This  is  the  gross- 
est kind  of  discrimination." 

On  January  22,  1958,  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Paul  Mitchell,  announced  that  Ore- 
gon was  a  surplus  labor  area.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 70,000  tmemployed  workers,  a 
heavy  percentage  of  them  had  been  employed 
In  the  lumber  Industry.  If  the  propoeed  In- 
creases in  freight  rates  are  allowed  to  become 
effective,  the  inevitable  result  can  only  mean 
a  fiu-ther  decrease  of  lumber  shipping,  in 
Oregon,  and  another  sharp  increase  in  luiem- 
ployment. 
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During  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  cilrrent 
oondiUon  of  railroads  on  January  18-17,  1958, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  railroadai  were 
pricing  themselves  cut  of  the  mark*t  on 
many  commodities.  The  proposed  raie  in- 
crease inevitably  would  become  another  case 
in  point.  Ultimately  there  would  be  an  even 
greater  decline  in  the  movement  of  Oregon 
Ixunber  with  a  consequent  serious  l^ss  of 
freight  revenue  to  be  expected  by  th«  rail- 
roads. This  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  questionable  rate  increase,  at  this 
time.  ' 

In  view  of  these  Inescapable  conclitsions. 
I  reiterate  my  request  that  the  proposeU  rate 
Increase  be  suspended  and  sufficient  tmie  be 
given  the  shippers  to  prepare  and  present 
their  case  against  the  proposed  Increase. 

I  would  invite  yo\ir  close  study  of  t|ie  ac- 
companjrlng  letters  from  Oreogn  lumbet  firms 
and  individuals  which  emphasize  eloquently 
the  points  I  have  tried  to  summarize  In  my 
brief  statement.  Such  study,  I  am  sute.  will 
prompt  you  to  suspend  the  proposed  Increase 
and  allow  the  shippers  to  prepare  and  pfresent 
an  orderly  case  in  defense  of  their  pteitlon 
opposing  Ex  parte  212. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Neubergeb, 
United  States  Sei 


Januiry  29 


(Prom  the  Ore^n  Journal 
21,  1958] 


tes  Senator. 
of  JaiMiary 


Rsn.  Problem  More  Tbam  Rati^ 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comihission 
allows  the  railroads  to  Impose  their  F*iruary 
1  rate  increase  of  2  percent  on  lumUer  and 
lumber  products,  it  will  be  a  discriminatory 
and  below-the-belt  blow  at  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

It  also  will  be  a  break  from  the  traditional 
method  of  establishing  new  rates  in  *  man- 
ner to  cause  the  least  effect  upon  longf estab- 
lished marketing  methods.  ■ 

There  is  little  argument  against  tne  fact 
that  railroads  need  either  more  revenues  or 
decreased  costs.  Some  increase  in  <ates  is 
part  of  the  answer,  as  is  the  possibility  of 
change  in  some  of  the  antiquated  aAd  red- 
tape  laws  under  which  they  are  fotced  to 
operate.  I 

Thought  should  be  given  to  the  other 
phases  of  the  railroad's  problem  as  Well  as 
the  simple  procedure  of  continuing  io  raise 
rates.  A  new  rate  boost  is  under  diapussion 
for  next  fall  when  another  automatic  wage 
increase  becomes  effective.  i 

For  long-haul  areas  such  as  the  Fap'  West, 
and  especially  for  its  forest  industrj  which 
supplies  a  third  of  the  Nation's  lumber  and 
the  lion's  share  of  all  softwood  plywdod,  flat 
percentage  rate  increases  are  dangerous  and 
promise  economic  disruption.  j 

Southern  lumbermen,  the  West'i  heavy 
competitors  in  the  populous  Midwest  and 
East,  have  a  short  haul  and.  on  a  pezpentage 
Increase,  save  heavily  in  cash  over  tlje  West. 

Our  lumbermen,  who  paid  or  wer4  forced 
to   charge  customers   $8.88    more  than   the 
South  for  hauling  1.000  board-feet  of  lumber 
Into  Chicago  in  1946,  now  have  a  $1^.38  dis 
advantage — more  into  th«  East. 

Despite  this,  our  lumbermen  haie  Indi- 
cated indirectly  that  they  realize  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  railroads  by  asking  an  alternative 
rate  increase — a  holddown  of  2  cents  per 
100  poimds  (the  increase  on  a  long  haul 
could  not  be  more  than  that)  in  j  lieu  of 
the  flat  2  percent  the  rallrofuls  rfquested 
with  tongue  in  cheek.  | 

Such  a  holddown  is  based  on  the  2  percent 
increase  southern  lumbermen  would  pay 
from  Hattiesburg  to  Chicago,  thus  maintain- 
ing at  least  close  to  the  present  rela^^ionship 
between  southern  and  western  rate4 

At  least  the  West,  with  an  estimated  150 
of  its  sawmills  and  several  plywood  plants 
closed  by  poor  markets  in  the  pamt  year, 
would  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  competitive 
position  at  a  time  when  an  added  J16  to  41 


cents  per  thousand  board -feet  tran  sportatlon 
cost  would  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  mills 
and  would  be  enough  to  bring  further 
closures.  ' 

In  the  meantime,  railroad  mtn  in  the 
past  week  have  been  tesUfylng  before  Con- 
gress that  they  need  better  opportxmity  un- 
der law  to  reduce  fares  where  they  are  in 
competition  with  trucks  and  othei^  transpor- 
tation methods.  An  official  of  pne  major 
western  road  testified  that  the  iraUs  "are 
not  able  to  change  |  rates  1  rapidly  enough  to 
give  the  farmers  the  benefit  ot  more  effi- 
cient lower  cost  rail  transportation,"  in  re- 
ferring to  the  hauling  of  farm  products. 

Important  in  the  current  upward  iM-ess\ire 
on  rates,  he  pointed  out  that  antiquated 
laws  prevent  diversification  that  pas  helped 
other  industries  meet  competitiye  ills,  tax 
structures  prevent  acquisition  of  sufficient 
capital  to  meet  requirements  of  the  present 
and  inunediate  foreseeable  future,  the  3  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  freight  charges  and  10 
percent  on  passenger  fares  and  myriads  of 
other  regulations  leave  the  roadsj  In  a  anarl 
of  redtape  and  cost  problems. 

The  2-cent  holddown  rate  inciiease  would 
appeu  feasible  as  an  emergendy  meastire 
now,  but  let  vu  also  look  into!  the  other 
phases  of  the  railroads'  problems^  too.  for  at 
least  part  of  future  answers.  Th^ir  problem 
is  a  national  one  and  among  thbee  deserv- 
ing high  priority. 

[From  the  Oregonian  of  Januarr  28,  1968] 
Tax  That  Helps  Nobodt 
In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  8\irface 
Transportation  Subconunlttee  of  { the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. President  D.  J.  Russell,  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  made  this  conunebt,  among 
others: 

"One  of  the  desirable  changes  in  IOC  policy 
tinder  existing  law  would  be  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  permit  the  railroads  to  follow  to  a 
maximiun  degree  their  own 
cretion  in  making  rate  adj\ 
would  apply  to  both  increases 
tions. 

"In  our  western  territory,  well 
cent  of  our  interstate  freight 
under  individual  commodity 
tarily  established  by  the  rallroa^ 
below  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Southern  Pacific  and  the  other  rail- 
roads have  established  these  commodity 
rates  over  the  years  at  relativelt  low  levels 
to  promote  the  movement  ofj  particular 
commodities  between  designated!  points  and 
in  order  to  meet  marketing  slkuations  or 
competitive  conditions."  I 

In  other  words,  the  railroads  ar^  not  charg- 
ing western  shippers  all  the  ICC  Hlows.  The 
implication  is  that  if  the  roads  were  released 
from  some  of  the  Government  Restrictions, 
which  are  helping  drive  business  to  other 
forms  of  transportation,  they  still  would  not 
bear  down. 

This  wovild  be  more  reassurli^  If,  at  the 
same  time  the  railroads  are  sppealing  to 
Congress  for  more  freedom  of  operations, 
they  were  not  also  attempting  to  obtain  from 
the  ICC  another  2  percent  increase  in  lum- 
ber freight  rates.  Such  an  increase  would 
place  western  limibermen  at  a 
advantage  in  competing  with  southern  mills 
in  the  eastern  markets. 

The  railroads  have  made  a 
fore  the  Senate  subcommitt 
freight  traffic  by  rail  dropped 
cent  in  1930  to  48  percent  in  195(8.  Intercity 
passenger  business  of  the  railit>ads  in  the 
same  period  declined  from  16.^  percent  to 
8.08.  1 

The  lost  business  has  gone  to  rsubsidlced'* 
air,  highway,  and  water  transportation. 

Among  the  things  the  railroad^  have  asked 
are:  Freedom  to  make  competitive  freight 
rates,  without  the  long  delays  arid  sometimes 
refusals  Involved  in  ICC  rate  Cases;  a  fair 
break  with  motor  carrien  In  t]$e  matter  of 
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esempttona  from  eontrole  in  tran^Mrtlng 
agricultural  oonunoditleB:  and  freedom  to 
engage  tn  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Surface  carriers  are  practioally  prohlMtad 
Iram  engaging  In  any  form  of  air  transpor- 
taUon.  said  Mr.  BuseelL  BaU  carrier*  are 
severely  handicapped  in  any  endeavor  to 
engage  in  highway  and  water  transportation. 
There  Is  no  present  danger  that  the  railroads 
could  obtain  a  monopoly  In  any  other  form 
of  transportation,  he  declared.  Instead,  the 
principMU  opponents  to  the  removal  of  legal 
restrictions  in  this  regard  are  those  who  are 
at  present  entrenched  in  motor,  air,  or  wat« 
tr  ansporta  tion . 

Not  all  will  agree  that  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  monopoly  if  railroads  were  turned 
loose  to  raise  or  lower  rates  at  will  and  to 
enter  without  restriction  into  competition 
on  the  highways,  the  waterways,  and  in  the 
air. 

But  one  thing  all  appear  agreed  on:  the 
8  percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  freight  and 
10  percent  on  passengers  should  be  repealed. 
The  Union  Pacific  has  reprinted  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  Edward  R.  Jelsma.  Di- 
rector of  the  ICC  Btireau  of  Transport  Eoo- 
nomles  and  statistics,  that  the  Oovemment 
would  gain  rather  than  lose  by  removing 
these  taxee.  In  1950.  the  Oovemment  col- 
lected $450  miUlon  from  the  freight  excise 
tax.  But  shippers  deducted  this  from  In- 
come as  business  expense  and  the  net  return 
to  the  Government  was  only  8347  million. 
It  is  estimated  that  repeal  of  the  tax  would 
give  railroads  $861  million  In  business  now 
handled  by  private  transportation,  which  Is 
untaxed.  Income  taxes  on  this  would  total 
$271,400,000.  Along  with  taxes  on  revenues 
recaptured  by  other  carriers,  the  Oovem- 
ment might  be  $90  million  a  year  better  off 
without  the  excise  tax  than  with  It. 

Whatever  the  railroads  may  obtain  from 
Congress  in  legislation  improving  their  com- 
petitive position,  certainly  the  public  can 
expect  repeal  of  thU  tax  which  nobody  wanU 
and  which  is  of  little,  if  any.  value  to  the 
Oovemment  as  a  revenue  raiser. 


of  the  first  religious  orders  of  women  to 
sstabUah  themselves  within  the  borders  of 
this  State. 

In  witness  irtwreof ,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  mal  Ot  the  Stat* 
of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  statehouse,  In  ths  city  of 
(^yrin^Oeld,  this  28d  day  of  December  1957, 
and  of  the  State  of  IlllnoU  the  139th. 


NEED  FOR  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
BETWEEN  PORTLAND  AND  SPO- 
KANE 


URSUUNE  DAY  IN  ILLINOIS— PROC- 
LAMATION BY  GOV.  WILLIAM  G. 
BTRATTON 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rxcoro  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  Honorable  William  G.  Btrat- 
ton.  Governor,  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim- 
ing January  26.  1958,  as  Ursuline  Day 
throughout  Illinois.  This  is,  indeed,  high 
recognition  of  their  activities  in  the  field 
of  Christian  education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows : 

PlOClAKATIOH  ST  0<n.  WnXJAM  G.  8h»ATTOK 

Whereas  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph  of  the 
Urruline  Order  of  Nuns  was  established  in 
Springfield  100  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  Christian  education  and  cultiire 
Into  this  community;  and 

VThereas  the  quality  of  their  teaching  was 
recognised  by  people  of  all  rellgioiu  denomi- 
nations who  were  seeking  the  best  In  educa- 
'    tion;  and 

Whereas  the  Ursuline  Nuns  have  con- 
tinually improved,  expanded,  and  made  new 
additions  to  their  educational  facilities,  and 
today  Springfield  Junior  Collegs  stands  as 
one  of  the  finest  coeducational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  this  State:  Mow,  there- 

I.  William  O.  Stratton.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  do  hereby  proclaim  Jan- 
uary 26,  1958.  as  Ursuline  Day  throiighout 
Illinois,  and  oOclaUy  Invite  the  attention 
of  our  citizens  to  the  many  worthwhile  edu- 
cational and  cultural  contributions  of  oxm 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  a 
direct  highway  link  between  Portland. 
Oreg.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  would  be  of 
great  strategic  and  commercial  impor- 
tance.   Such  an  addition  to  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  Ssrstem  would  pro- 
vide a  direct  link  with  Portland  of  the 
giant  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  fa- 
cilities at  Hanford.  Wash.,  and  provide 
a  direct  commercial  link  with  the  inland 
empire    area    of    eastern    Washington, 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana. 
This  proposed  additional  link  in  our 
Federal    Interstate     Highway     System 
would  mean  the  addition  of  some  125 
miles  of  highway,  following  the  present 
route  of  U.  8.  Highway  395,  starting  at 
Boardman,  Oreg.,  on  U.  S.  30,  serving  the 
cities  of  Pasco  and  Kennewick,  Wash., 
and  running  up  to  Ritzville.  Wash.,  where 
it  would  connect  with  U.  S.  10.    High- 
ways 10  and  30  are  already  part  of  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  President,  last  December  16,  1957, 
I  wrote  Mr.  Bertram  D.  Tallamy,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator,  and  urged 
the  inclusion  of  the  vital  highway  link 
providing  a  direct  water-level  route  be- 
tween Portland  and  the  inland  empire 
In  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. The  Portland  Oregonian,  in  an 
effective  editorial  of  Dec«nbcr  21,  1957, 
stated  the  important  reasons  why  such 
an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  December 
16  to  Mr.  Tallamy,  together  with  the  edi- 
torial of  December  21  from  the  Ore- 
gonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Poanjun,  Oan..  December  It,  1957. 
ICr.  BasxBAM  D.  Taixasct. 

Federal  Highway  Admtnittrator, 
Bureau  of  Public  Boads. 

Department  of  Commerce, 

WtuhinQton,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Ma.  Tsuamt:  I  am  writing  to  you 
regarding  a  proposed  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral IntCTsUte  Highway  System  which  would 
be  of  great  strategic  importance  to  our 
country  and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  an 
important  commercial  link,  uniting  impor- 
tant parts  at  the  poptilatlon  of  the  Padfte 
Northwest. 

Officials  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  BetaU  Trade  Bureau  have 
talked  with  me  at  some  length  regarding 
the  desiraMllty  at  providing  a  modem.  Fed- 
eral highway  route  between  Portland.  Oreg.. 
and  Spokane,  Wash.  This  route  would  also 
serve  the  vitally  and  strategloaUy  important 
Hanford.  Wash.,  atomic  faculties  at  tbs 
Ato"**^  Bnsrgy  Commlsskm. 

Speciflcany.  the  added  route  would  Involve 
aa  addltkHial  in"**c*  at  about  13S  miles, 
linking  the  present  United  States  Highway 


90  with  United  States  Bl^way  10.  X  would 
suggest  that  the  extension  fcdlow  the  route 
of  the  present  United  States  Highway  395. 
starting  at  Boardman.  Oreg.,  on  U.  8.  80,  and 
serving  the  cities  of  Pasco  and  Kemiewick. 
Wash.,  and  nmnlng  up  to  BltavlUe.  Wash« 
where  it  would  connect  with  U.  S.  10. 

This  proposed  extension  would  provide  a 
direct  link  between  Spokane.  Wash.,  and 
Portland.  Oreg.,  and  would  connect  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  conunerce  and  traffic  of  the 
t«i»LKrf  empire  area  of  eastern  Washington. 
northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana  with 
Portland  and  its  vrater  level  route  down 
United  Stotes  Highway  30.  The  vital  Han- 
ford atomic  works  would  be  linked  with 
Portland. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  associates  tn 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  can  give  serloxis 
and  Important  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posed addition  to  ovir  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System.  I  plan  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  you  when  I  return  to 
Washington. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  holiday  season, 
X  am. 

Blnce.i'ely, 

BxcHAB)  L.  NxuBxaoai, 
United  State*  Senator. 


[From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  December 
31. 19571 

HiGHWAT  QCD   PBO  QOO 

Sentitor  Rzchasd  L.  NctTBsaGxa  should  re- 
ceive wholehearted  support  from  the  Port- 
land-Vancouver area  and  other  lower  Co- 
Ixunbia  communities  for  his  proposal  that 
Portland  and  Spokane  be  linked  by  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Senator  Nru- 
BSBCEK  has  written  Bertram  D.  Tallamy.  Fed- 
eral highway  administrator,  asking  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  adding  approximately  125  mUes 
to  the  interstate  network  between  Board- 
man.  Oreg.,  on  Highway  30  and  BitzvUle, 
Wash.,  on  Highway  10. 

Such  a  superhighway  would  have  both 
strategic  and  commercial  value.  It  would 
assist  the  natural  flow  of  traffic  along  the 
Colvimbla  River  water-grade  route  between 
the  inland  empire  and  the  lower  river  porta. 
It  would  link  the  Hanford  atomic  works 
with  Portland. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Burean 
of  Public  Roads  can  refuse  the  request,  since 
it  recently  added  133  miles  in  south-central 
Washington,  connecting  Ellensburg  and 
Pendleton.  This  addition  to  the  systoa 
had  not  even  been  requested  by  Washing- 
ton highway  officials.  MlUtary  needs  were 
given  as  the  reason  tor  that  departure  from 
the  original  plan.  Defense  of  the  country 
should  demand  as  easy  communication  be- 
tween Spokane  and  Portland  as  between 
Salt  Lake  City  «md  Seattle. 

Actually,  both  routes  probably  wo\ild  have 
more  commercial  than  miUtary  value.  The 
one  already  esUbliabed  would  facilitate 
Seattle's  mott^r  traffic  with  eastern  Oregon, 
southern  Idaho,  and  Ut«th.  The  Spokane- 
Portland  link  would  give  eastern  Washing- 
ton, northern  Idaho,  and  western  Montana 
freeway  access  to  the  easy,  water-level  route. 
If  one  road  is  to  be  built  with  90  percent 
Federal  aid.  then,  in  all  fairness,  both  should 
be. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Z 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  N*ir- 
BKKGU  in  the  chair).  The  tierk.  wlU  call 
the  rolL 

The  Chi^  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  <iuomm  eaU  be  rescinded. 

The  FKESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDRESS  BY  TURKISH  AMBASSA- 
DOR BEFORE  NEW  YORK  BOARD 
OP  TRADE 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  fine  and  informative  ad- 
dress by  His  Excellency  H.  K  Suat  Hayrl 
Urguplu,  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  on 
January  16.  1958. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportxmity  to 
commend  Ambassador  Urguplu  for  his 
statesmanship  and  leadership  in  behalf 
of  improving  American-Turkish  rela- 
tions. He  is  new  to  our  coimtry  but  has 
already  won  many  hearts  for  himself 
and  his  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
W&9  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen.  It  la  Indeed  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  with  you.  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  for  offering  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  this  gathering  of  such 
distinguished  businessmen  and  personalities 
well  known  in  the  field  of  economics  and 
finance. 

I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  have  made 
s  career  of  politics  and  diplomacy.  There- 
fore, in  trying  to  explain  to  you  Turkey's 
economic  problems,  difflculties.  and  their 
proposed  remedies,  I  beg  your  indulgence  if  I 
do  not  talk  to  you  in  the  language  you  are 
acciutomed  to  in  dealing  with  economic  mat<< 
ters.  For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  omit  de- 
tails and  technicalities,  and  endeavor  to  draw 
a  general  picture. 

If  I  am  not  disco\irage<*.  in  ventiiring  into 
this  imfamiliar  field,  it  is  because  of  one 
fact:  During  the  4  months  that  I  have  been 
In  the  United  States,  I  nave  noted  the  quest 
of  the  Americans  for  truth  and  realities.  I 
have  learned  that  one  of  the  many  admirable 
characteristics  of  the  American  Nation  is 
that  it  is  receptive  to  new  ideas.  You  listen 
to  all  views,  even  to  criticism  of  your  own 
affairs  by  others,  with  a  maturity  which  sur- 
passes tolerance.  I,  thus,  take  the  liberty  of 
talking  openly  and  frankly  to  you. 

As  you  know.  Turkey  is  a  fairly  large 
eountry— about  300,000  square  miles  (294,500 
square  miles)  in  area.  Our  population  is 
over  25  million,  of  which  about  80  percent  Is 
rural  and  dependent  upon  agriculture  for 
tZielr  livelihood.  It  is  a  country  of  varied 
climatic  conditions,  rich  in  natiual  resources, 
favorable  to  a  large  variety  of  agricultiiral 
products,  cattle  raising  and  fishing,  with  a 
potential  mineral  wealth,  and  a  highly 
promising  economic  future. 

Atiut  15  different  companies — ^many  of 
them  American  firms — at  present  are  engaged 
in  th3  search  for  oil  and  the  development  of 
petroleum  indiistries  in  Turkey.  Since 
petroleiim  is  plentiful  in  the  general  area, 
and  since  there  are  indications  that  it  exists 
also  in  Turkey,  we  are  confident  that  soon 
we  shall  have  oil  too  in  sufficient  qtiantitles. 
The  Turks  are  a  modest,  unambltio\is 
people,  used  to  difflculties  and  hardships, 
uncomplaining,  obedient,  somewhat  slow  but 
hard  working.  They  like  the  good  and  the 
new,  adopt  them  easily,  and  yet  are  firmly 
attached  to  their  traditions  and  country. 

It  woiild  be  an  Inexcusable  omission  for  an 
Ambassador  not  to  mention  Turkish-Ameri- 
can relations. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  tiiere  has  been 
absolutely  nothing  to  cast  even  the  slightest 
shadow  on  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey.  Tills  is  a  friendship 
based  on  mutual  appreciation  and  respect 
and  on  legitimate  conunon  Interests.  We 
are  continuing  and  cloeely  watching  over 
this  deep-rooted  relationship. 


In  addition,  we  are  allies  within  NATO, 
and  are  working  together  in  the  commhtteea 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Thus  our  coopera- 
tion in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  sind 
security  is  complete. 

The  latest  scientific  and  political  ad^nces 
of  Russia  have  had  no  effects  in  Tprkey. 
The  Turks  have  been  amazed  to  learii  that 
they  had  produced  a  psychological  shock 
here  in  this  country  and  in  the  world.  Even 
if  these  Russian  successes  should  go  farther 
than  the  experimental  stage,  we  arflj  con- 
vinceU  that  it  is  the  human  element;,  the 
historical  worth  and  herolEm  of  nations, 
which  would  be  decisive  In  the  enq.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  American  peogle  are 
capable  of  closing  every  gap,  and  would  show 
the  heroism  inherent  in  their  hlstorj.  We 
knou  that  our  future,  the  happine^  and 
prosperity  of  both  our  nations,  lie  ki  our 
determination  to  maintain  this  unity  of 
purpose  unharmed.  I 

Let  me  now  turn  to  economic  problems. 
The  Turks  have  been  a  fighting  tiation 
all  along  their  history.  We  have  ha4  con- 
tinuous wars  for  centxiries.  In  the  last  300 
years,  we  have  had  13  major  wars  with 
Russia  alone,  totaling  some  57  yeari.  We 
spent  the  remaining  243  years  in  an  armed 
cold  war.  which  is  still  continuing.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  other  wars  we  have  tad.  It 
is  not  dJBcult  to  see  why  Turkey  remained 
an  economically  \inderdeveloped  coulitry. 

Turkey  maintained  its  political  independ- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
wars  were  lost.  But,  then,  we  have  had  to 
concede  economic  privileges  to  the  victors. 
Some  of  ova  richest  resources  were  pumed 
over  to  foreign  powers.  They  were  ua^d  and 
fiOly  exploited  to  our  disadvantage  The 
Turks  were  excluded  from  their  operation 
and  economic  administration. 

When,  shortly  after  the  end  of  [World 
War  I,  Turkey,  under  Ataturk,  emergefl  from 
its  war  of  independence,  thir  situation  was 
changed.  The  Turks,  for  the  firsv  time, 
assumed  full  charge  of  their  national  re- 
sources and  economic  affairs.  t 

As  a  result  of  all  these  clrcumstanees,  we 
were  some  two  centuries  late  in  starting  our 
economic  development.  It  is  only  for  the 
last,  say,  25  years  that  we  have  been  direct- 
ing our  energies  toward  that  purpose.  That 
is  a  very  short  time  in  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  our  economic 
and  indxistrlal  life  we  are  yet  very  yotmg  and 
inexperienced.  Thus,  our  actions  In  this 
field,  as  those  of  a  very  young  persoti,  may 
sometimes  be  rash,  overconfident.  ai|d  may 
contain  a  certain  percentage  of  error. 

But  that  is  normal.  There  are  coMntries 
and  empires  today  which  have  had  ccpturies 
of  experience  in  trade  and  industry.  They 
have  large  numbers  of  trained  and  «xperl- 
enced  personnel,  rich  resources  and  aecimiu- 
lated  capital,  and  they  rule  vast  colonies  still. 
In  spite  of  all  this  wealth,  these  countries 
are  striving  still  to  solve  very  serioUs  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  are  making  every  effort 
to  obtain  economic  aid.  Turkey's  eoonomlc 
plight  is  not  worse  than  theirs.         1 

Now.  to  give  you  a  general  pictiuw  c|r  Turk- 
ish economy,  let  me  quote  briefiy  from  a  re- 
port of  the  International  Monetary  Fund: 
"Until  recently  Turkey  was  essentially  a  self- 
sufficient  and  low  Income-produclnf  econ- 
omy, in  which  the  majority  of  the  population 
subsisted  on  the  small  produce  obtained  from 
the  land  by  the  hard  work  of  a  poorly  nour- 
ished labor  force,  working  with  grossly  inade- 
quate tools.  The  volume  of  Imports  was 
small  and  was  paid  for  by  the  exports  of  a 
few  staple,  semiluxury  goods  an«  some 
metals.  There  were  few  industries  besides 
handicrafts,  some  textile.  miiniti<^,  and 
sugar  plants,  and  a  small  steel  plaiit  were 
built  in  the  thirties,  and  these,  at  least  until 
1946,  were  protected  by  severe  q\iantitativ« 
restrictions.  •  •  •-  j 

What  does  this  mean  In  actuaUtyti  Let  ua 
suppose  that  we  are  able  to  ride  in  a  highly 
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the  Turk- 


developed  American  sputnik  over 
ish  skies,  and  looking  down  in  o^r  instru- 
ments can  see  through  the  walls ;  and  roofs 
the  dally  life  of  the  Turkish  people.  Let  us 
also  concentrate  on  the  peasants  or  20  mil- 
lion people  living  in  40.000  nual  tx)nun\ml- 
ties. 

We  shall  see  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  these  people  live  in  villages,  where  the 
problems  of  water  and  lighting  i  have  not 
been  completely  solved  yet.  Th«  essential 
requirements  of  some  of  them  afe  lacking 
BtUl.  Their  standards  of  living  arfc  not  any- 
where near  those  of  the  American  rural  pop- 
ulation, nor  even  those  of  the  European 
peasant.  At  sunup,  the  Turkish  peasant 
leaves  for  his  field,  together  with  his  wife 
who  works  in  the  field  also  Just  a^  hard  as  a 
man,  and  together  with  his  children,  includ- 
ing his  4-  or  6-year-old  son  to  take  care  ot 
the  livestock.  I 

Until  sundown,  he  works  and  sweats  over 
a  soil  which  has  been  exhausted  through  at 
least  file  mlUeniums  of  actual  cultivation, 
unaided  by  mechanical  power,  or  by  modem 
methods  of  irrigation,  fertilization.  Improved 
seeds  or  insecticides.  The  retur|is  of  thia 
extreme  daily  effort  by  the  entire  I  family  art 
between  50  cents  and  a  dollar,  i  You  may 
calculate  that  at  the  official  or  bl^ck-market 
rate;  what  difference  does  It  make? 

As  I  said,  this  Is  a  realistic  picture  of  over 
40,000  communities  in  Turkey,  where  20  mil- 
lion people  live,  including  my  own  horn* 
vUlage.  I 

This  Is  a  major  problem  of  Tlifkey  which 
has  been  realized  and  efforts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  correct  ili.  But  the 
great  Russian  threat  looming  over  us  has 
compelled  us  to  direct  all  the  cariabllltles  of 
the  country  to  oxir  security,  to  safeguard  our 
very  existence.  We  have  had  tt  maintain 
large  forces  under  arms,  feed  snd  supply 
them.  Thus,  for  the  last  30  yeails,  an  aver- 
age of  1  million  people  in  their  inost  active 
age  was  taken  away  from  the  [productive 
labor  force  and  was  added  on  tp  the  most 
expensive  purely  consumer  group  land  this  la 
continuing  still. 

I  said  most  expensive,  but  this  la  a  rela- 
tive term  and  is  only  true  within' the  frame- 
work of  Turkish  economy.  The  "l^irklsh  sol- 
dier who,  as  you  all  know,  serves  ^  cotmtry 
with  the  utmost  self-sacrifice,  and  with  en- 
thusiasm, receives  only  16  cents  for  30  days 
as  a  nominal  compensation.  The  means  and 
facilities  available  for  his  food,  cUothing,  and 
hoiising  are  equally  very  limite<l  (If  I  re- 
member the  figures  correctly,  it  was  disclosed 
at  a  recent  Senate  hearing  tliat  Ithe  annual 
maintenance  cost  of  1  Turkish  soldier 
amounted  to  $136.  as  against  some  $6,500  for 
1  United  States  serviceman.)        I 

This  general  picture,  naturally,  brings  ua 
to  Turkey's  efforts  for  economic  davelopment. 
The  program  which  was  follow^  for  Tur- 
key's recent  economic  devolpment — again  to 
quote  the  1955  report  of  the  Lftematlonal 
Monetary  Fund — "consisted  esfentially  of 
three  basic  points:  (1)  To  utilize  mod- 
em production  tools  and  methods  to  speed 
up  the  expansion  of  production  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  both  by  Improvettient  In  the 
yield  of  the  area  already  under  cultivation 
and  by  bringing  under  the  plow  lands  which, 
becatise  the  existing  equipment  )$i  the  hands 
of  the  peasant  was  inadequate  to  cultivate 
them,  had  hitherto  been  used  Only  as  pas- 
ture; (2)  to  intensify  the  searcli  for  and  to 
exploit  the  country's  mineral  reaources  wltb 
modem  technical  equipment,  and.  pari  passu 
with  the  expansion  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, to  improve  public  utilitias  neceeaary 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  development, 
such  as  electric  power,  harbors,  transporta- 
tion; (3)  to  encourage  private  Enterprise  In 
indiistry  and  trade  and  thus  dep^  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  from  the  prevlitia  atatiatie 
management  of  the  •oonomy."  J 

This  program  waa  put  Into  efljeet  and  vig- 
orously pursued  for  the  last  8  years.    The 
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reeulta  obtalawl  war*  phenomenaL  Let 
try  to  Uluatrate  thla  point  by  giving  you 
certain  flguree— (or.  I  know  that  you  like. 
«nd  especUUy  Inalat  on  llgurea: 

These  are  eomparatlve  flgurea  and  ttoailj 
show  tlM  eontraat  btwaan  tba  jaar  IMO  aiMl 
1997. 
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Total  bank  eradtts.... 
Afrteahural  cndtts.... 
Commetctet  endlts.... 
loduMjial  erwUta. . 
CrcdiUaarMl< 
BaakdaposUs. 


IL  no.  on,  000 
mooaooo 
m.ooaooo 

MS.  000. 000 

Taooaooo 
no,  000, 000 


aid  flf  ttka  deraatwl  eoantrtaa.  We 
told  by  world-tamoaa  eronomtc  aotlMrtttaa: 
that  SwitaerUnd  had  only  water.  Oermany 
only  coal,  and  yet  they  were  moat  highly 
Induatriallaed  oountries;  you  have  all  of 
tbeaa  and  aaore.  you  have  a  large  variety  of 
mlnerala.  various  other  raw  materials:  what 
to  boldinc  yoa  from   developing   aU 


t7,ioi.ooaon 
Lsa^oo^on 
xooaooaooa 
uooaoHiaoo 
m,  000, 000 
vai.ooo.ooo 


TtM**  flgnraa  are  algnlOcant.  of 
becauae  tbey  ahofw  the  Increasing  voltime  of 
aeonomte  acUvtty.  Other  flguraa  are  eqoaUy 
significant. 


Averaca  acrteuttaral  pro- 

teetlaa tons.. 

By  vakM liias„ 


an&ooo 
sa^oookoeo 


ncMT 


19.  SIX  000 
7.470iaO0iOOO 


Number  at  Induafertal  workers:  1980.  71.033; 
1957.  253.061. 

liSt  me  alao  give  you  some  figures  on  gov- 
ernmental actlvlUea.  To  take  one  area; 
namely,  that  of  pubUc  education. 


Nmabsrefi 

NambarcfneoBdary! 

Number  o(  bleb  acbooto 
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I  do  not  wlah  to  go  Into  further  detalL 
The  eomparatlve  flgtves  for  roads,  harbora. 
4»iM  power  stations,  and  other  public  ta- 
Bllltttia.  ara  equally  impressive. 

an  theae  naturally  required  considerable 
capital  InvestBkent,  and  our  reaources  were 
limited  due  to  our  large  military  expendi- 
torea.  However,  we  invested  what  we  covQd 
afford — and  some  say.  what  we  could  not  af- 
ford— In  trying  to  Improve  the  plight  of  our 
peofde.  Our  requirements  were,  and  still  are, 
enormous.  Our  limited  reeourcee  and  capa- 
billtiea  evaporated  aa  a  drop  ot  water  in  the 
deaert. 

liSt  me  now  torn  to  eocne  apedfle  eriti- 
fimwnm  of  TUTksy'a  economic  derelopmmt. 
May  I  aay  at  tba  outMt  that  alnoera  and 
wbotaaome  erltldam  doea  not  Irritate  ua. 
What  la  illsliiaalm  la  that  aometimeB  these 
critical  c^Jeetlons  are  repeated  as  alogana 
by  everybody,  whether  or  not  tbey  know  and 
underatand  the  real  facta  or  not.  and  ara 
used  knowln^y  or  unknowingly,  to  de- 
termine our  eoonomle  expansion.  And 
sometimea  even  pcraons  who  know  Turkey 
and  who.  wa  balleva.  ara  trlanda  at  Turkey 
take  up  thla  chorus. 

The  moat  general  and  oomnKtn  of  theaa 
objections  that  I  have  heard  or  read  is  to 
the  speed  of  Turkey's  expanding  economy. 
It  is  said  that  Turkey  la  expanding  iU  econ- 
omy thnnigh  artificial  maaauraa,  at  a  speed 
beyond  lU  available  reaouroea;  that  the  de- 
velopment has  not  been  carefuUy  planned; 
and  that  orors  have  been  committed  In 
putting  it  into  effect. 

This  la  xindoubtadly  the  laaat  comprehen- 
sible objection  to  the  economic  policy  of  Tur- 
key. For  deeadea.  Turkey's  inactivity  in  the 
economic  field,  and  its  rductance  to  inltute 
economic  development  had  been  a  subject 
of  crttldam.  We  were  told  that  although  the 
baale  faetora  of  Industry,  such  aa  coal.  Iron, 
and  power  reeouroea  like  water,  were  plenti- 
ful in  Turkey,  we  were  unable  to  develc^ 
them.  We  were  tcM  that  although  Turkey 
waa  apaied  from  the  direct  devastation  of 
the  aeoond  World  War.  wa  had  been  unaMa 
to  develqp  economically  and  to  ooma  to'tha 


We  are  crltlclBed  because  we  have  no  plan. 
fLnA  yet,  there  was  no  plan  in  the  American 
aid  which  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
our  development.  No  one  told  ua  that  such 
»TM^  (och  an  amount  of  aid  would  be  forth- 
coming: that  it  woxild  be  spread  over  so 
many  years;  that  we  would  plan  its  use  to- 
gether; and  that  we  woxild  then  spend  it 
according  to  this  predetermined  {dan. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  thoae  who  object 
to  the  q>eed  of  our  expansion:  should  we 
go  back?  Should  we  dismantle  the  few 
modest  plants  that  we  have  been  able  to 
biiild  through  your  gencTOUs  aid;  or  should 
we  leave  them  to  crumble,  before  they  are 
completed  and  have  become  fully  productive? 
0\ir  reaources  are  expanding  fast;  our  pro- 
duction U  increasing  rapidly.  Should  «• 
atop  that? 

Aa  I  already  admitted,  wa  may  have  made 
some  r"»«**^—  But  let  me  assure  you.  these 
are  common  mistakes  and  the  responsibility 
is  not  o\ira  alone.  It  is  shared  with  you  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  work  together  to  correct 
them.  I  have  heard  not  one  of  my  American 
friends  claim  that  the  aid  program  U  work- 
ing ideally,  liy  beet  friends  keep  repeatlnc 
sincerely  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
put  the  program  into  better  use  and  to  obtain 
better  results.  The  wisest  course  of  action 
now  Is  not  to  stop  or  to  destroy,  but  to  find 
»iwf  pinpoint  our  common  mistakes  and 
together  try  to  correct  them. 

Furthermore,  as  I  also  mentioned,  there  are 
■ome  great  powers,  rich  countries  with  enor- 
mous reeouroea.  which  have  received  and  are 
receiving  several  times  larger  amounts  of  aid 
than  Turkey  from  you.  And  yet  they  keep 
■peaking  of  their  economic  crisis,  and  pub- 
licly repeat  that  they  are  ruined  flnandaUy 
because  of  their  high  expenditures.  They 
eend  high-ranking  officials  here  to  negotiate 
with  your  statesmen  and  to  obtain  further 
aid. 

While  we  are  spending  our  utmost  efforta  to 
correct  our  mistakes  and  to  remedy  our  eco- 
nomic plight,  I  feel  that  we  deeerve  aome 
paUenoe,  tolerance,  and  understanding  on 
your  part. 

Another  common  crttlclam  which  has  been 
hurled  at  ua  la  that  we  shotild  devaluate, 
put  an  and  to  Inflationary  preaaurea  and 
tighten  our  belt  In  order  to  deveK^  a  bal- 
anced economy. 

Turkey  la  m»"*»g  constant  efforta  to  Im- 
prove Ita  economic  and  financial  attuatlon. 
We  have  tried  devaluation  twice  during  the 
recent  deeadea:  Once  in  1M4  and  again  in 
1947.    During  the  last  yeara  alao.  wa  have 
adopted  what  might  be  caUed  a  multtpla- 
rate  system,  consisting  of  a  tourist  and  ra- 
tention  quota  rate  besides  the  official  rate  of 
exchange.   But  devalxiation  is  not  the  answer. 
We  have  learned  by  actual  experience  that 
devaluation  can  only  be  a  remedy  if  a  country 
has  large  quantises  of  goods  which  It  cannot 
export  or  consume  on  the  Internal  market. 
That  is  not  the  case  in  Turkey.    We  have  no 
surplus  stocks  to  get  rid  of.    There  Is  plenty 
of  demand  on  the   internal  market.     Our 
problem  la  to  Increaae  production  and  deval- 
uation doea  not  help  that.    During  the  two 
previous  occasions.  Its  effect  was  that  our 
staple  prodxicta  on  the  market  disappeared 
within  1  week.    Cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  raisins, 
or  mlnerala  vaniahad  completely,  and  prtoaa 
roae  to  ezoitiltant  levels,    everything  went 
to  the  black  market.    We  tried  also  the  com- 
plementary method  of  complete  or  partial 
rationing,  during  the  Plrat  and  Second  World 
Wara.    We  have  learned,  alao  by  actual  ek- 
pertenoa.  that  tt  la  vlrtuaUy  ImpoaalMa  to 


api^  an  effactlv  ayatam  of 
Ttnftey.   The  eountry  la  vaat.  prodnetton 
tera  are  very  few.  faeumea  for 
or  stockpiling  are  limited.    Fa 
paydtologieal  characterlaaea  aad  habita  o« 
the  people  are  tkot  favorable  to  t 
of  mth  a  aystam.  even  If  that 
politically. 

The  high  prleea.  wUcii  ara  attributed  to 
Inflationary  laeeaurea  wlttUn  tba  country,  la 
the  neceeaary  price  which  we  have  to  pay  ftr 
the  expansion  of  our  ecoaomy.  or  tbe  tnltla« 
tloQ  of  eotmomle  activity.  It  la  ttie  Inoati- 
tlve  that  we  have  to  provide,  to  put  20 
T««"i«»  paofrte  to  work  eeoooaaleally.  to  In- 
dnoe  them  to  adopt  wnfamlltar  anodena 
methods  and  to  produce  In  a  Uberal  aconntay 
of  free  enterprtae.  It  la  the  only  alteraattv* 
that  the  Weat  baa  to  the  meUwds  oC  tba 

totalitarian  systems.  

Rising  prtcea  are  tbe  neoaeeary  eonaa 
quenoe  of  the  facDItlea  and  plants  which  «a 
have  built,  and  which  you  have  helped  ua 
buUd.  It  la  tha  conaaqoenca  of  kaaftec 
iPT^t  ^TMj  cosisuming  foivea  under  araaaw 
which  we  provide  for  oar  security  and  your 
own.  May  I  add  parantbetlcany  that  tba 
Turkish  land  foreea  aaalgned  to  NATO  ara 
more  than  34  dlvlsknw  wltti  11  of  them  at 
the  highest  standards  of  preparednaaa.  Ttim 
Torkldi  divisions  constitute  aome  «•  P*f" 
cent  of  the  total  ground  foreee  at  priaant 
assigned  to  SHAPE  or  under  tiba  ordara  of 
vour  own  General  N<v*tad. 

Uixler  theee  circumstaneea.  It  la  no  longer 
possible  to  provide  for  the  requirmMnta  of 
Turkey  vrith  a  budget  at  1  bUllon  Uraa.  aa 
was  the  caae  Ux  tbe  middle  forttea.  Our 
budget  for  this  year  has  pasaed  tbe  4  billion 
mark.  And  yet.  Jtist  before  tha  new  year. 
almost  200  mUllon  llraa  were  taken  away 
and  sterlUaed  by  the  Omtral  Bank.  la  tbla 
the  inflationary  praaaura  that  they  are  talk* 
ing  about? 

May  I  aay  also  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
ti^tenlng  our  belta.  I  have  tried  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  Uvlng  conditlona  and 
standards  of  the  Turkish  peasant  and  tha 
Turkish  soldier.  And  yet.  they  continue  to 
live.  wot«  and  serve  with  the  hlgheat  dagraa 
of  honor,  eelf-aacrlflce  and  courage.  I  can 
find  no  place  for  a  new  hole  in  their  belto 
to  tighten  them.  Moat  of  them  evm  hava 
no  belta.  If  anyone  can  find  such  a  plaea 
for  a  new  hole,  without  pushing  them  Into 
further  mlaery.  let  him  show  it  to  ua. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  pro> 
vide  for  our  people  at  least  sllghUy  better. 
1»ut  still  very  modest  atandarda  of  Uvlng. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  give  to  our  paopla 
yet  one  aingle  lump  of  augar  a  day.  a  ault 
of  dotbea.  ^tart  from  bla  work  dotbeow 
wblcb  be  can  put  on  on  Sundaya  and  boll- 
daya.  and  one  pair  of  shoes  par  year.  Wo 
have  not  been  able  to  do  that  yat,  and  «• 
ara  working  for  It. 

We  bava  been  critldaed  alao  that  aocaa  of 
the  factorlaa  and  plants  wa  built  wara  not 
aoonomlcal. 

Let  me  point  out  first  of  an  that  a 
aociety  is  not  an  economic  machine, 
are  various  other  points,  political  polnta.  ao« 
dal  polnta.  strategle  polnto  and  otbera  tbat 
have  to  be  oonaldarad  in  raoonstructlnc  a 
oountry. 

Juat  to  take  one  aapact  cf  It,  wa  had  vary  faw 
Induatrlal  planta  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  But.  during  the  war,  when  we  made 
them  irork  94  boura  on  S  shifts,  we  learned 
their  value.  We  know  that.  If  a  third  war 
oomea,  the  only  aaalstanfie  that  a  oountry 
oould  expect  ttom  ita  alllaa  would  be  oon- 
fined  to  some  armed  units  and  military  ma* 
tertel.  to  be  airlifted  overseas.  Convoys  car- 
rying augar.  coffee,  marmalade.  textUaa, 
ahoaa.  or  powdered  egga  are  now  hlatory. 

Therefore,  the  line  wa  have  to  taka  la 
clear:  we  must  develop  In  peacetime  ttto 
miTitiwOTtw  meana  of  production  wbloli  woadd 
carry  ua  through  auch  an  amerganey. 

Let  ma  turn  to  my  laat  point  and  dlaeaa 
with  you  briefly  our  ylewa  on  Amarioaa  aid. 
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«  .MA  »•  flnt  or  alL  ttaat  w  an  mt  %  oelpto  wwe  thus  further  netrieted.    ^  dkl  Amerteana.  paAapa  aeveral  amonc 

niS^^JSvS^tottalll^twI  not  r««»i*e  the  total  oounterpart  of  oj  «i-  feel  the  aame  way.    I  hope  that  1  ihall  hara 

^SS:  ^SirflJwa^Mid  that  U  U  a  porta,  but  had  to  allocate  large  portioiM  of  the  opportunity  in  the  future  of  h^ng  tha 

SSe  ^wrtu>«t  of  the  united  Statea.  that  It  to  the  repayment  and  aervlcing  oC  our  Individual  vlewa  of  each  one  of  r^u.  and  of 

iTlJ  SSnS  to  good  uae  in  Turkey,  and  debta.                                                      7  Uatenlng  to  your  crltlctam  If  you 

that  wedewrre  it.                                                       In  addition,  aevere  droughta  and  adverse  Let  me  thua  turn  to  the  amountji 

I  have  been  iising  the  expression  "Amer-  weather  conditions  for  the  last  4  years,  which  called  economic  aid  that  we  recelfe.    To  11- 

ican  aid  "  for  lack  of  a  better  term.     The  have  affected  partlciilarly  our  wheat-prpduc-  i\i8trate  my  point  I  shall  give  you  some  flg- 

officlal  wording  Is,  of  course,  "mutual  aecu-  Ing  regions,  have  cost  us  at  least  $300  i41111on  ures,    comparing   the    amount   received    by 

rlty  ••     President  Elsenhower,  in  his  recent  of  good  foreign  exchange.                         ,  Turkey — the  largest  country   In   Eiirope   In 

state  of  the  Union  message,  called  for  the         In  short.  In  spite  of  all  these  dlfflchltles,  area    with     25    million     InhabttantB— with 

strengthening  of  mutual-security   arrange-  aa  I  have  already  pointed  out.  our  prioduc-  those    received    by    some    other    countries: 

ments.     and    condemned     the    catchword:  tlon  is  rising  steadily  and  rapidly.    However,  These  are  the  totals  received  as  eccmomic  aid 

"giveaway"    program.     Secretary    of    State  a  much  faster  increase  In  consumptloh,  has  during  a  period  of  8  years,  from  10^8  to  1958, 

Dullea,  In  a  q>eech  he  made  in  Chicago,  on  both  caused  rises  In  prices,  and  baa  res»lcted  in  millions  of  dollars: 

November  30.  1964.  said:  "In  some  cases,  the  our  export  capabilities.  J  _ 

local  fotcflB  which  seem  necessary  are  larger         My  Intention  In  drawing  for  you  thb  pic-  Coontry 

thft"  the  local  governments  can  support.    If  ture  In  some  detail  Is  that  although  ^e  are     

so    wo  help  out.     That,   however,   is  not  a  doing  our  best  to  Increase  oxir  production,  we  — "                              " 

•handout.'     It  la  something  caUed  'foreign  are  still  far  from  our  objective,  and  thfet  the     J^^^---^ 

aid'  although  I  dislike  that  phrase.     The  aid  we  receive  falls  very  short  of  o^  re-     Uuited  Kln«<lom 

eorrect  and  better  phrase  la  mutual  aecu-  qulrements.    Particularly  that  portlonjof  aid  j^^^j^    ""V:""""""™ 

jj^y  -  which  should  or  could  be  used  to  increase     west^m  acrmany 

Well   we  feel  the  same  way  about  the  as-  our  production  Is  Insufflcient.  1  The  Notherlamls 

Bistance  that  we  receive.    I  am  not,  of  course.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  point.     For  instance.     ^^laVla"":: 

talking  about  the  mlUtary  assistance,  which  In  the  Adana  area,  we  have  built  the  Seyhau    j^^ III^IIIIIIIIII. 

la  confined  to  military  hardware  and  some  Dam  which  cost  over  $23  million.    Thk  dan-     

SSS^  J^^oL^cJ^^^:.^lTi  o^th?  ^^ol  r^yruTtut^h^ete  May  I  al^  remind  yo^  ^ >^tc^V^eS! 

^ Twi^^t  myself  to  economic   or  required  to  complete  the  Irrigation  s^tem.  ^„^°f  ^i    a/^^S^lvlS  S^sSSStTS 

-defenM  sunnort."  assistance  as  It  is  caUed.  which  Is  a  much  smaller  sum,  are  not  forth-  nomlc  aid,  are  receivmg  large  spiounw  oi 

l2fSrm3^«)Sn^S'^th  r^  to  coming.    We  have  not  been  able  to  cbtain  aid  from  Communist  sources.       j 

^  ^^^S^uTv^m^ir^le^  the  cridlt  which  we  requested.    Aa  a>-esult.  These  figures  express  my  pclnj  very  elc 

^n^S^  ?r2r^  eSJ^S  toe^d  oi  the  dam  Is  only  a  wall  for  flood  control,  and  quently.    I  wiah  to  add  my  per«>i^  opinion. 

A^^lSn^ST^t^d  v«y  neJ^SaS  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  T^key  Is  Since  this  U  notan  ^^^^^^  •^^♦f^  ^^- 

awS^  wih^avs  waa  built     This   along  suffemg  from  lack  of  Irrigation,  whlJh  was  manltarlan    purposes,    but    admittedly    for 

S^^e  X  Si^Xted^^^^  at  least  provided  irregularly  by  floodsTbefore  mutual  security  i*f,^«  PJl'^^^P^* Jf^ 

•oonomto  activity  in  Turkey  aSd  brought  the  the  dam  was  built.  be  changed     Its  object  should  J* J^J^f^ 

Sal^^Snities  into  dliect  contact  with  Such  examples  may  be  multiplied.    Many  to  its  Intent,  and  It  "^^i  «f  ™-trft^i  JS 

SoducUoTcenters  and  markets.     Thus,  the  projects,  as  for  instance  in  electrlflcatlon.  or  selected  allies  on  the  basis  «'  P;>?f_it*«?  "^^ 

S«i«^t«s  ablTto  oflerhls  nroduce  to  the  the  exploitation  of  our  minerals  have  mot  be-  a  graduated  scale.     Friends  andallles  should 

SSS  S;  "^t^Ve^'^e/^Z^'t.  Z  come'FuUy  productive  because  they^e  in-  Je  tr^  -  *  Afferent  ^/«f  ^^^^-^ 

entered  into  our  economic  structure  aa  a  complete.    Thousands     of     farm     tiactors.  uncommitted  countrtw.    Only  If  the  aiiiea 

SnSSer    Wmfflculty  starts  ther«.    When  trucks  or  other  means  of  transportatl3n,  and  *" '^"K^in  they  do  their  share  in  «ner- 

a  mral  poiraUtlon  of  ao  milUon  entered  the  even  some  of  our  major  Industrial  (plants  genclee  and  difficult  tlmea.             1 

Butfket  as  consumers,  our  internal  produc-  have  remained  Inactive  because  we  cannot  Before  concluding,  may  I  add  ^t  our  <*- 

tlon  and  atocka   and  our  imports  were  not  get  the  spare  parts  required  for  their  ^iva-  Jectlve  Is  to  ao  develop  the  country  that  w» 

•uffldent  to  meet  the  demand-    Our  existing  tlon.    Some  of  our  industrial  plants,  even  shall  be  able  to  do  our  share  without  for- 

plantB  had  to  be  operated  at  top  capacity,  those  set  up  by  foreign  private  capital,  are  elgn  aid.     In  Itt  long  history.  Tur«y  has 

on  a  or  3  shifts     The  new  industries  which  in  serious  difficulty  because  of  tbe  sHortago  never  taken,  but  was  always  In  aiposltlon  to 

had  been  inltUted  had  not,  and  have  not.  of  raw  materials  and  spare  parts.         ■  give  to  others;   and  we  have  allrays  glven^ 

become  productive  yet.    The  machinery  and  Since  this  problem,  for  one  reason  lor  an-  Pate  bas  Put  u«  »»  •  ^S'^fil"  .^f^LiTStlt 

Inatallattons  of  the  existing  planU  depre-  other.  Is  not  treated  as  a  separate  heading  in  we  are  obliged  to  take.    Evenu  are  such  that 

•iated  raiAdly     The  wages  and  the  demand  the  assistance  we  receive  within  the  /rame-  we  sometimes  have  delays  in  tha  repayment 

for  labor  kept  rising.    Prices  rose  also.    De-  work  of  the  Turkish-American  coop^ation.  of  our  debu.    But  no  one,  at  anfif  tima.  has 

mand   and   consumption  increased   rapidly  we  are  unable  to  solve  It  satisfactorily.    The  lost  money  in  Turkey.                     I 

•nd  steadily.  aid  extended  to  us  does  not  follow  a  pre-  We  are  confident  of  the  fut^  of  Ofur 

Tb  Increase  imports  In  order  to  meet  the  agreed  plan.    It  is  released  in  amounts  pre-  country.    We  are  a  nation  whldi  has  seen 

demand    we  had  to  have  more  exports,  and  viously  unknown,  at  irregular  Intervals,  and  many    difficult   days,   and   weathered    many 

therefore,  higher  production.  allocated  to  definite  sections.     It  is  conse-  storms.     The  Turkish  Empire  w<a  not  buUt 

But  both  in  the  agriciUtural  and  Indus-  quently  impossible  for  the  Turkish  Oovem-  on  aid.    Nor  do  we  face  our  preeent  prob- 

trlal  iectoM,  production  could  not  keep  up  ment  to  plan  ahead  and  to  use  it  in  the  lema  and  dlfflcultlea  in  diaoouratement  and 

with  the  tempo  of  the  rising  demand.     It  most  needed  areas.    Thus.  It  Is  used  f  Or  dally  despair.                                            j 

was  XK>t  easy  for  the  peasant  to  adopt  new  requirements  which,  at  the  time,  spem  to  But  the  Turks  never  forget  a  helping  band, 

methods  *««i  techniques  of  scientific  culUva-  present  the  highest  priority.  Maxims  and  sayings  expnaa  the  experlenca 

tlon,   of   mechanized   farming.     As  I  have  I  have  tried,  earlier  in  my  talk,  to  Illustrate  and  wisdom  of  nations.    We  Have  an  old 

mentioned,  the  problems  of  irrigation,  fertl-  what  we  hate  been  able  to  achieve  la  a  very  eaylng:  "A  cup  of  coffee  make*  friends  for 

Using.  Insecticides  and  seed   improvement  short  time,  by  quoting  certain  figures.  These  40  years."                                      J 

had   not   yet   \ieen    entirely   solved.      These  flgtures  show  that  we  have  not  remained  In-  Let  me  aastire  yon  that  when  Happier  day* 

needed  time.     New  industries  also  required  active,  that  we  have  worked  for  oiu:  develop-  come — and  we  are  confident  that  they  will 

time  to  become  fully  productive.  ment.  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  utilize  come — we  will  nevor  forget  American  aid. 

When  this  situation  was  coupled  with  the  properly  the  aid  that  we  receive.    MsQr  I  also  Thank  you. 

diartages  of  imported  goods,  which  necea-  point  out  that  it  la  not  only  criticism  that  enaATsinurAM     iur»     I  T>*«eM»n{: 

aarUy  had  to  be  restricted,  the  result  was  we  face.     Several   American   missions.  di»-  *"^'       o^AKiUJOATi.     mr.     jrTCSiaenH 

rising  prices  and  the  well-known  difficulties  tinguished    Senators    and    Congress^aen    or  while  the  aistlnguishea  ChalUnan  Of  the 

which  we  are  facing  today.  Journalists,  who  visit  Turkey,  see  the  tan-  Foreign  Relations  Committoe  is  in  the 

In  addition  to  consumer  goods,  we  had  to  gible  results  obtained,  appreciate  It  apd  fur-  Chamber,   I  Should   like   to  ask   him   a 

obtain  from  abroad  the  spare  parts  of  our  ther  encourage  us.     Their  statements  and  question,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by 

rapidly  depreciating  capital  equipment,  such  views  are  public  knowledge.    Just  to  give  you  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^g  Executive  Calendar  for 

as  industrial  machinery,  railroad  equipment,  an  example  of  these  encouragemenU  let  me  ^^^^    namelv    the  confirmation  of  the 

tractors,   trucks,   cars,   etc  •  •  •  and   some  quote  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  of  ^L^i' ^^^^  '',  „„    aZ^^^^  tX  tyZ 

raw    mi^terlals   for    our    Industry.     We   had  tbe  New  York  Times.     In  an  article  which  |PP*'^,V^^^*^  ^  AmbasSSklor   tO  the 

difficulties  there  also  due  to  our  yet  Insuffl-  appeared  on  September  25,  1957,  Mt.  Sulz-  Republic  oi  Syria. 

dent  exporU  and  foreign  resources.  berger    writes    about   Turkey:    "Th^    land  According  to  news  reports  [during  tbe 

But  spare  parte  and  raw  materials  were  needs  and  deserves  help  from  us.     But  to  past  few  days — and  I  heard  such  a  re- 

essentlal  to  keep  the  economy  going.    So.  we  bulwark  it  for  the  long  haul  of  a  revived  port  on  the  radio  this  mon$ing — Sjrria 

had  to  resort  to  long-term  and  medlvun-term  cold  war.  Is  it  not  logical  to  consider  the  de-  ^^^  Egypt  are  forming  a  single  State 

foreign  credlU  to  obtain  them,  and  through  airablllty  of  increasing  our  nonmllilary  aa-  „    _    --Jl,^,_    ..ndprctood   Hthe    renort 

bUateral  arrangements  we  had  to  earmark  aistance.  •  •  •      The    economic    bfnes    of  "    ^    correctly    unoerstooa   rine    report 

some  of  ovir  future  exports  to  the  servicing  Turkey  need  more  marrow.    In  no  ease  U  OVer  the  radio  this  morning,  the  union 

of  these  credits.  Our  foreign-exchange  re-  a  bankrupt  ally  strong."     There  aae  many  is  supposed  to  be  consummated  today. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
whether  we  will  continue  to  send  an 
Ambassador  to  Syria  and  another  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt,  and  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  union  of  these  two  coun- 
tries into  one  state  under  such  circum- 
stances.     _ 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  believe  it  would 
be  indelicate,  to  say  the  least,  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  discuss  the  rumored  mar- 
riage of  convenience  before  it  has  been 
officially  announced;  and  I  should  think 
that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  trace 
down  all  the  rumors  which  appear  in 
the  press. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.    I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committoe  that  I  understand  it  is  more 
than  a  rumor;  it  has  been  freely  pub- 
lished,   and    it    has    been    announced, 
whether  officially  or  unofficially,  that 
that  union  is  to  take  place.    Further- 
more, I  believe  it  was  stated  that  the 
two   countries   were   going   to   sign   an 
agreement  for  such  a  imion  today.    I 
am  not  sure  about  it,  but  I  did  hear 
something  to  that  effect.    In  any  event, 
it  does  raise  an  Intoresting  question. 
Mr.  QREEN.    It  does. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  not  asking 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  give 
us  a  final  answer,  but  I  believe  it  does 
provoke  some  thinking  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us.    I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  subject,  because  we  have  been 
called  on  today  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  to  Syria. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Perhaps  we  should  ap- 
point twins  as  Ambassadors  to  the  new 
coimtry  rumored  to  be  formed  by  Syria 
and  Egypt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  accept  the 
answer  of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
even  though  he  did  not  give  me  the  in- 
formation that  I  sought.  I  still  believe 
it  is  sfxnethlng  we  should  be  thinking 

about.  

Mr.  WILE7  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
distinguished  Senators  in  relation  to  the 
situation  in  the  Mideast.  I  believe  it  is 
a  matter  which  calls  for  earnest  consid- 
eration. I  refer  to  the  matter  of  Syria, 
far  to  the  north,  and  Egypt,  far  to  the 
south  in  the  Mideast  area.  Joining  to- 
gether. It  means  that  we  will  have  to 
keep  our  eyes  open.  I  understand  that 
they  are  not  only  going  to  join  politi- 
cally, but  will  also  Join  their  armed 
forces.  We  must  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  become  the  tool  of  the  Kremlin. 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  brought  up  the  subject. 


SENATOR  PURTELL'S  RBCXDRD  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPPBUCAN 
CALENDAR  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  RepubUcan 
policy  committee  accepted  with  regret 
the  resignation  of  the  distinguished 
Jimior  Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
PuxTKLL],  as  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can calendar  committee. 

I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  his  col- 
leagues oa  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  whom 


he  has  performed  a  most  Important  serv- 
ice in  his  capacity  as  chairman  express 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Senator  Puinix's  chairmanship  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  himself  and 
upon  the  Senate.  Bnx  Puktkll  threw 
himself  enthusiastically  into  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  this  responsibility 
entailed,  and  the  speedy  and  efficient 
progress  of  the  calendar  calls  was  im- 
pressive testimony  to  his  diligent  and 
most  Informed  effort. 

Senator  Ptjrtell  served  on  the  com- 
mittee with  two  other  very  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  BARamrl 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska].  His  chairman- 
ship was  marked  with  dignity,  considera- 
tion for  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
ftnH  outstaikling  service  to  the  people  of 
the  country. 

His  genuine  desire  for  cooperation,  and 
his  high  totegrity,  have  elicited  compli- 
mentary remarks  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  several  occasions.  I  ven- 
ture to  state  that  as  chairman  of  the 
calendar  committee  he  has  been  held 
in  as  high  esteem  and  in  as  high  respect 
as  any  other  Senator  who  has  held  Uie 
chairmanship  of  such  a  committee. 

His  performance  has  been  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  Senate,  and  he  has 
established  a  most  enviable  record.  I 
therefore  wish  officially  to  express  my 
appreciation,  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee,  for  the  value 
of  his  work  and  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND,     Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  paying  tributjB 
to  Senator  Puktkll  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time  as  chairman  of  our  cal- 
endar c(»nmittee.    It  is  difficult  work, 
and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  details  of  proposed  legislation. 
The  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  respec- 
tive calendar  committees,   which   now 
operate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.    Cer- 
tainly I  know  of  no  other  Member  of  the 
SMiate  who  has  devoted  more  consci- 
entious effort  and  work  to  his  duties  in 
this  capacity  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  indeed  he  has  also  to 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
on  which  be  serves  as  a  distinguished 
member. 

As  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee  in  express- 
ing my  deep  appreciation  for  the  work 
Soiator  PuRTELL  has  done  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  join  with  my  distinguished  senior 
colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation 
for  Senator  Purtell's  work.  As  a  law- 
yer I  should  Uke  to  say  that,  standing  at 
the  gates  of  the  Senate  Calendar,  and 
in  holding  up  what  ought  to  be  held  up 
and  in  taking  the  responsibility  for  let- 
ting pass  what  ought  to  be  passed,  is  no 
Inconsiderable  discharge  of  public  duty 
in  this  Republic. 

Not  only  the  Senate,  but  also  the 
eountry  as  a  whole,  must  be  grateful  to 
Bffnator  Pubtxll  for  his  stewardship. 


and  I  believe  that  as  many  Senators  as 
can  do  so  should  join  in  expressing  their 
appreciation  on  this  occasion. 


MORE  DEPRAVITY  BY  UNION  OOONS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
sanctimonious  pose  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's labor  leaders  is  shattered  when  in- 
cldente  such  as  one  which  took  place 
recently  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  are  spread 
upon  the  public  record.  I  refer  to  a 
stench  bombing  episode,  and  other  de- 
pravity, which,  from  all  reports,  were 
inspired  anid  carried  out  by  UAW  ronre- 
sentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
articles  appearing  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio, 
newspapers  detailing  this  situation  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point  so  that  Mr.  Walter  Reuther's  s^- 
serving  pronouncemente.  now  being  ad- 
vertised In  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  press,  can  be  put  in  proper 
perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows : 
(From  the  Toledo  Blade  of  January  1,  1958] 

Stkhcb  Vials  Lbao  To  Aaanr  or  Piia    Mi- 
Fotmo  iW  TKDCsa.  Caa 


Police  arrested  two  union  oOciala  yester- 
day on  a  charge  of  poesesstng  stench  bomha 
after  broken  vials  of  the  offensive  Uquid  were 
found  in  two  delivery  trucks  parked  In  the 
aUey  behind  LasaUe's. 

Booked  at  the  Safety  BuUdlng  were  Robert 
Adams,  40,  of  6334  Bennett  Road,  wham 
police  Identified  as  an  international  repre- 
sentative of  the  UAW  and  Melvln  Zimkow- 
skl,  4fl.  of  266e  Laskey  Road,  who  said  be 
was  executive  secretary  of  the  United  Labcr 
Committee. 

Both  men  were  released  under  bond  of 
$1X)00  each  set  by  Municipal  Jxidge  J.  Parker 
Bdwards.  A  profeasionsi  bondsman  posted 
the  bond. 

Patrolmen  Richard  Parton  and  Leo  Llaow- 
ski  said  they  stopped  the  rented  car  In  which 
the  men  were  riding  at  Erie  and  Adams 
Streets,  and  found  a  ntunber  of  stench  viala 
packed  in  a  rubber  boot.  Also  oonflaeated. 
they  laid,  were  a  dozen  nail  boards  of  tba 
tyi>e  used  to  piincture  automobile  Urea. 

Police  said  they  investigated  reports  of 
a  gas  leak  in  the  LasaUe's  vicinity,  scene  of 
a  department  store  strike.  An  CXiio  fuel  gaa 
inspector  also  checked  the  area,  but  was 
unable  to  find  any  leak.  He  then  found  the 
stench  material  in  the  deUvery  vehiclea. 

The  car  in  wliich  the  men  were  riding 
was  rented  by  a  Detroit  firm  to  the  UAW 
organisation  ia  tbat  dty,  Deteettve  Sgt.  VnA 
Shessald. 

[Prom  the  T61edo  Blade  of  January  7,  1988] 
BiawcH    BoacBS    Ass    Ssr    Orr    nc    Ttu^ 

LaasLLS's  SxoBss — SxTLrDSK;  Poms  Kmr- 

•m  PsoK  Jaas  w  Toi.»o,  BowLXira  niiiM. 

Sawuusjn 

A  wave  of  stench  bombing  broke  evt  ta 
LasaUe's  storea  in  Toledo,  Bowling  Oreen. 
and  Sandvisky  yesterday,  with  a  total  of 
■erea  homemade  bombs  being  dieoovered. 

Five  of  the  bombs,  emitting  a  strong  sul- 
furic odor,  were  found  in  the  1\>ledo  store. 
The  store  protection  staff  located  bomba  on 
the  Ist,  8d.  and  7th  floors  in  the  afternoon, 
and  two  more  were  found  last  night  in  the 
basement. 

acaw  ff««»«»—  JAB 

ftnestlne  Urbaniak.  store  detective,  told 
poUoe  she  saw  a  man  enter  the  store  yester- 
day afternoon  and  amaah  a  fruit  Jar  against 
a  counter,  creating  a  cloud  of  sulfuric  fumes. 
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He  mritr*4  ^rr«»gh  tbe  Bpkieet  Arcade,  ehe 
•aid. 

At  the  same  time  the  bombs  were  being 
uncovered  In  ttie  Toledo  store.  LasaUe*a 
branches  in  SaDdiuky  and  Bowling  Green 
were  imdergoixig  girntiftr  treatment. 

WOMAN   FAINTS 

la  Sandusky  a  stench  bomb  went  off  at 
8:06  p.  m.,  causing  one  woman  to  faint  and 
forcing  customers  from  the  two-story  down- 
town building.  Tbe  store  was  temporarily 
cloeed  as  firemen,  using  smok.e  ejectors, 
helped  dear  the  building. 

A  similar  bomb  went  off  at  about  the  same 
time  in  the  Bowling  Green  store. 

Police  recovered  several  bombs  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  police  laboratory  for  ex- 
amination. They  were  of  two  types — ^frult 
Jars  and  small  vials. 

Lasalle's  has  been  struck  by  the  retail 
clerks  tuilon  for  7  weeks. 

ffWlillK  SQCAD  fTNOB  BOBCB  BEHIND  EKIK  STSEET 

Rescue  squad  members,  called  to  the  600 
block  of  Monroe  Street  yesterday  to  Investi- 
gate reports  of  gas  leaks,  found  a  stench 
htmib  at  the  rear  of  114  Erie  Street. 

Police  Capt.  Ted  Kwlatkowskl,  head  of  the 
police  laboratory,  said  the  bomb  was  similar 
to  those  fotuid  in  the  Lasalle's  store  here, 
and  contained  some  form  of  petroleum  de- 
rivative in  a  fruit  Jar  that  gave  off  powerful 
odors. 

IProm  the  Toledo  Times  of  January  7, 1958] 

Stknch  Bombs  Repobtzd  in  Thbee  Lasaujb 
Stobzs 

Stench  bombs  were  discovered  yesterday  In 
Lasalle's  stores  in  Toledo,  Bowling  Green,  and 
Sandusky,  a  company  spokesmaa  said  last 
night. 

A  man  believed  to  have  deposited  1  of  the 
S  devices  found  in  the  Toledo  store  was  re- 
ported nearly  apprehended  by  store  detective 
Brnestlne  Drbaniak.  She  said  the  suspect 
carried  a  fruit  Jar  containing  foul-smelling 
liquid  into  tbe  shopping  area  and  smashed  it 
•gainst  a  counter.  He  eacaped  through  tbe 
Bpitaer  Building  arcade,  she  said. 

Another  identical  stench-producing  con- 
tainer was  found  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Toledo  store,  the  spokesman  said  and  a  glass 
vial  also  giving  off  a  strong  tear-produdng 
sulfuric  odor  was  found  on  the  third  floor. 

The  company  spokesman  said  investiga- 
tion of  the  incidents,  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  has  been  turned  over  to  police. 

Retail  clerks  union  members  have  been 
picketing  the  Toledo  store  for  7  weeks. 

Seven  stench  bombs  were  discovered  yes- 
terday and  last  night  In  Lasalle's  stores  In 
Toledo,  Bowling  Green,  and  Sandusky. 

A  man  believed  to  have  deposited  1  of  the 
B  devices  found  in  the  Toledo  firm  was 
nearly  caught  by  store  detective  Ernestine 
Urbaniak. 

FSTTTT  JABS  ARC  USED 

Four  of  the  devices  planted  m  the  Adams 
Street  building  were  made  of  fruit  Jars  and 
a  liquid  which  gave  off  a  tear -producing  sul- 
furic odor.  "Two  of  them  were  in  a  paper 
bag  in  the  basement  shopping  area  of  the 
Store  last  night,  police  said. 

Earlier  in  th«  day  two  other  Jars  were  found 
emitting  foul  odors,  one  on  the  first  floor. 
tbe  other  on  the  seventh,  a  company  spokes- 
man said  last  night.  A  vial  producing  the 
same  effect  was  discovered  on  the  third  floor, 
lie  added. 

TT7KNB>  OWBt  TO  POUCX 

He  said  the  investigation  of  the  incidents, 
here  and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  has  been 
turned  over  to  police. 

Retail  derks  unlcm  members  have  been 
picketing  the  Toledo  store  for  7  weeks. 


January  29 


[From   ths   Toledo   Blade   of   Januai  r    18. 
19581  [ 

Mice,  Pigeons  Tuhned  Loose  in  Lasalle's — 

Biros   and   Rodents   aee   OATHEKsni    Up; 

OiTENOEBs  Sought  I 

Some  women  customers  at  Lasallell  were 
routed  yesterday  by  white  mice  turned  looee 
by  unidentified  persons. 

At  the  same  time,  police  said.  4  pigeons 
were  released  and  added  to  the  confusion 
by  swooping  In  circles  over  the  hettds  of 
shoppers.  I 

Frank  J.  Baumgartner.  acting  police 'chief, 
said  35  mice  and  3  pigeons  were  picked  up. 
They  will  be  held  for  safekeeping  it  the 
Toledo  Zoo. 

Patrolmen  Richard  Smythe  and  Al  Scy- 
chowskl  said  when  they  arrived  at  Lapsalle's 
several  women  were  running  about  in  fright. 
The  officers  caught  the  mice  and  all  j  but  1 
pigeon  with  the  aid  of  the  store  personnel. 

Sgt.  Vincent  J.  Kwapich  said  the  lovirth 
pigeon  apparently  flew  out  a  window. 

After  being  taken  to  the  Safety  Btilldlng 
In  shoe  boxes  and  paper  sacks,  tha  mice 
created  a  new  emergency.  I 

They  started  chewing  their  way  oup.  and 
we  had  to  put  them  in  a  tin  bucket,  the 
sergeant  said.  ] 

If  the  offenders  are  caught,  pollci  said, 
they  will  be  prosecuted  for  violating  |a  city 
ordinance  that  prohibits  throwing  rpdents 
or  reptiles  on  private  property,  the  offense, 
a  misdemeanor,  carried  a  penalty  of  ^1 00  to 
»300.  1 

The  Retail  Cler^  Union  Is  picketing  La- 
salle's. I 

fProm  the  Toledo  Blade  of  January  "^  1958] 

Stench  Bombs  Hrr  Thkez  Lasaixz's  SiosES— 

FOMES  Released  From  Glass  JaEs 

A  wave  of  stench  bombing  broke  put  In 
Lasalle's  stores  in  Toledo,  Bowling  Green,  and 
Sandusky  yesterday,  with  a  total  of  seven 
homemade  bombs  being  discovered. 

Five  of  the  bombs,  emitting  a  stroAg  sul- 
furic odor,  were  found  In  the  Toledd  store. 
The  store  protection  staff  located  bombs  on 
the  first,  third,  and  seventh  floors  \n  the 
afternoon,  and  two  more  were  fouiid  last 
night  in  the  basement.  | 

man  smashes  jar 

■raestlne  Urbaniak ,  store  detective,  told 
police  she  saw  a  man  enter  the  store  yester- 
day afternoon  and  smash  a  fruit  Jar  Against 
a  counter,  creating  a  cloud  of  iulfurlo 
fumes.  He  escaped  through  the  Bpitzer 
Arcade,  she  said. 

At  the  same  time  the  bombs  were  betng  un- 
covered in  the  Toledo  store,  Lasalle's  benches 
In  Sandusky  and  Bowling  Green  wereiunder- 
golng  similar  treatment. 

WOMAW  FAINTS 

In  Sandusky,  a  stench  bomb  weni  off  at 
2:05  p.  m.,  causing  one  woman  to  faiit  and 
forcing  customers  from  the  2-story  downtown 
building.  The  store  was  tempcnrarily  closed 
as  firemen,  using  smoke  ejectors,  help^  clear 
the  building.  ; 

A  similar  bomb  went  off  at  about  tl|e  same 
time  in  the  Bowling  Green  store. 

Police  recovered  several  bombs  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  police  laboratory  for  exami- 
natiCHi.  They  were  of  two  types — ^fmit  Jars 
and  small  vials. 

Lasalle's  has  been  struck  by  thfl|  {letall 
Clerks  Union  for  seven  weeks. 
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CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERIC. 
CATION— ARTICLE  IN  P. 
lAAGAZINB 

Mr.  WHJEnr.    Mr.  President. 

certain  that  we  of  the  85th  Congress  are 
going  to  enact  srane  oonsteuctive  tegisla- 
tion  to  strengthen  American  education. 


It  is  my  earnest  hope  that.  In  the 
process  of  improving  education,  we  will 
help  American  parents  and  teachers  im- 
prove all  phases  of  education.  I  mean 
not  just  engineering,  not  just  science  and 
technology — but  education  for  the 
"whole"  man;  education  in  the  humani- 
ties, in  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  Tthinss  of 
the  spirit."  ' 

To  strengthen  American  eduqation  will 
cost  money.  Exactly  how  muth  money 
will  be  spent,  can  be  spent,  should  be 
spent,  must  be  determined  in  ttie  course 
of  the  detailed  hearings  whicti  will  be 
held  here  on  the  Senate  side  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senioi:  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L],  aid  in  the 
counterpart  Committee  on  the  House 
side. 

Since  the  Soviet  sputniks,  a  freat  deal 
has  been  written  about  Americiin  educa- 
tion— its  strength  and  its  weunesses. 

One  such  article,  which  I  save  been 
pleased  to  note,  is.  in  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  best.  It  was  written  by  1$xe  educa- 
tion editor  of  Parents  magaizine,  Mr. 
Fred  M.  Hechinger.  It  is  published  in 
the  February  1958  issue  ot  Parents 
magazine.  This  splendid  publication 
goes  out  each  month  to  1%  million 
American  homes.  Its  publisliier  is  Mr. 
George  J.  Hecht,  who  is  also  |he  chair- 
man of  the  very  fine  organlziition,  the 
American  Parents'  Committeei 

This  group  has  done  yeomah  work  in 
spotlighting  the  needs  of  Ameijican  chil- 
dren in  all  fields.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
cannot  have  too  much  such  civic  enter- 
prise by  interested  parents,  blucators, 
and  other  experts  who  devote  Whole  life- 
times to  fulfilling  the  needs  oi  children. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  what  w^,  in  effect, 
need  for  America  is  not  a:  so-called 
crash  program  in  education.  JOf  course, 
we  need  more  scientists;  anq  we  need 
them  as  soon  as  we  can  get  t|iem.  But 
we  need  to  build  solid  foundations. 
Why?  So  that,  in  the  years  lup  ahead, 
from  American  high  schools  and  colleges, 
will  come  an  ever-increasing  stream  of 
youngsters  able  to  fulfill  all— ►!  empha- 
size, all — of  the  needs  of  this  ^t^orld. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  incidentally, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pdints  made 
in  Mr.  Hechinger's  article.  He  quotes 
the  famous  scientist,  Albert  Einstein. 
Re  points  out  that  Einstein  "never  en- 
tered a  laboratory  in  his  adult  life."  He 
Indicates  that  Einstein  was  seeking  the 
answer  to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe 
in  the  firm  belief  that  there  is  logic  and 
order  and  reason  behind  what  appears, 
to  superficial  impression,  as  their  oppo- 
sites.  He  says  that  Einstein  thought 
that  God  does  not  play  dice  with  the 
universe.  Out  of  such  phiflDsophy  of 
order  and  purpose  have  come  many 
great  conclusiona.  j 

We  need  the  very  best  tjlnklng  of 
which  we  are  capable,  as  4  people- 
thinking  in  every  field  of  endeavcnr. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  tQxt  of  Mr. 
Hechinger's  article.  I  ask  tuianlmous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoehu 
and  that  it  be  preceded  by  alllst  of  tha 
worthy  board  of  directors  aiid  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  American  Parents' 
Committee. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BOAKS  or  DtBBCTOBS  AWB  If ATIOlfAL  OOUMCIL  Of 
TKB   AKT"*^«»  PaKBMTS  COMlfnm.  IHC. 


Chairman:  Oecvge  J.  Hecht,  publisher.  Par- 
ents' Magazine,  foimder  and  secretary  for  ao 
years  of  the  Welfare  CouneU  of  New  Ycvk 
City,  vice  president.  Social  Legislation  Infor- 
mation Service. 

Vice  chairmen:  Dr.  Martha  M.  Blot,  head. 
Department  of  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health. 
Harvard  University,  former  chief.  United 
States  Children's  Bureau;  Richard  H.  Wels. 
chairman,  special  committee  on  the  im- 
provement of  family  laws,  Mew  York  City 
Bar  Associatloiu 

Treasurer:  Q.  Theodore  Zignone.  treasurer. 
Parents'  Institute,  Inc. 

Secretary:  Melvyn  a<ndon  Lowenstein.  at- 
torney. New  York,  board  member.  Children's 
VUlags. 

Kaecutlve  director:  Ada  Bamett  Stough,  in 
Washington  office. 

BoasB  or  aniciDM 
Oomposed  of  the  chairman,  vice  chalnnen. 
secretary,  and  the  following: 

Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  secretary. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers;  David 
Balrd.    president.    Baird    Foundation    and 
T^^n^pg    Poundatlon.    New    York;    Bertram 
Beck,  aaeoclate  executive  secretary.  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers;  Philip  Bern- 
stein, executive  director.  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds.  Inc.;  Klliott 
Caplln.   president,   Toby   Press.    New    York; 
Maximilian  Elser,  senior  partner,  Klaer  Ac  As- 
sociates. New  York;  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  vice  president.  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America;  Joel  H.  Fisher,  attorney. 
Washington.  D.  C:  Dr.  Roma  Oans,  professor 
ot    education.    Teachers    College.    Columbia 
Univeraity.  board  member.  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Children  of  New  York;  Max  Grant, 
president.  Grant  Money  Meters  Co.,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.:  Mrs.  Luther  Gulick,  president. 
Consimiers  League  of  New  York;  Helen  Hall, 
director,  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York, 
chairman.  National  AasocUtlon  of  Consum- 
ers; Mrs.  George  J.  Hecht,  board  member.  New 
York  Society  for  the  Orthopedlcally  Handl- 
eapped.    former    president.    Association    of 
Neighbors   and   Friends   of   Hunter   College; 
Gertrude  Hess,  executive  secretary.  Repub- 
lican County  Committee  of  New  York;  Sidney 
Hollander,  chairman.  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee  of    the    Family   Service   Association   of 
America. 

H.  C.  Honegger.  honorary  president,  Pesrta- 
lotEl  Poundatlon  of  America.  Inc.;  lin.  Hen- 
ry A.   Xsgraham,  board   member.  National 
TWOA;   executive  committee  member.  Na- 
tional   Social    Welfare    Assembly:    member. 
Board   at   Higher   Education    of   New    York 
Ctty;  Carlos  L.  Israels.  New  York  attorney: 
chairman,  executive  committee.  United  Hiss 
Berrtee;  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  executive  direc- 
tor.   Conmounlty    CouncU    of    Greater    New 
York;    Edgar    Kobak.    business    consultant. 
New  York;  BIrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker.  co-chair- 
man.  National  Mental   Health   Committee; 
Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  former  chief.  United 
States    ChUdren's    Bureau;     Mrs.    Bradford 
Leys.   R.   N..   member,   Rhode  Island   State 
Board  of  Education;  director.  Rhode  Island 
State  Nurses  Association:  Sol  Markoff,  gen- 
eral secretary.  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee; James  MarshaU.  attorney,  former  chair- 
man of  the  bocurd  of  education  of  New  York 
City;  John  McDowell,  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  and  Neigh- 
borhood Centers;  R.  Maurice  Moss,  associate 
director.  National  Urban  League;  George  W. 
Naumburg,   ^airman   of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
New  York;  president.  Baron  da  Blrsh  Fund; 
Mrs.  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  wife  of  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  chain  of   13  newspapers;   Basil 


CCozmor.  president.  National  Fotmdatlon  for 
Infantile  Paralysis;  former  president.  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross;  Melvln  C.  Pierce, 
chairman,  child  welfare  committee.  Depart- 
ment  of   Mlrhlg*".   the   American   L^iion; 
Beekman  Pool,  director,  legislative  Informa- 
tion bureau.  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York;  Joseph  H.  Reld,  executive  director. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America;  Harold  Rle- 
gelman.  partner  of  Nordllnger.  Rlegelman, 
Benetar   &   Chamey.    New   York    law   firm; 
coxmsel  for  New  York  Citizens  Budget  Com- 
miwion;    Oscar  V.  Rose,  superintendent  of 
schools.    Midwest    City.    Okla.;    Richard    C. 
Rothchlld.  writer,  public  relations  counsel; 
Dr.  George  N.  Shuster,  president  of  Himter 
CoUege.  New  York;  Mrs.  J.  Austin  Stone,  for- 
mer chairman  and  present  board  member. 
Women's    Joint    Congressional    Conimlttee; 
Mrs.  Kathryn  H.  Stone,  ArUngton,  Va.;  for- 
mer vice  president.  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States;  L.  Joseph  Stone,  pro- 
fessor of   child   study,  Vassar   CoUege;    Mrs. 
Alvln  Thalhelmer,  former  member  of  Mary- 
land Ltate  Board  of  Education;  Ira  D.  Wal- 
lace, president  D.  S.  and  R.  H.  OoUesman 
l^)undatlon;  Sloan  WUson,  education  editor 
of  Parents'  magazine  and  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Folks  Zlmand. 
farmer  general  secretary.  National  Child  La- 
bor Conunittee. 


Min>h*n,  executive  secretary.  South  Osco* 
HPfr  Conference  of  Social  Work;  Or.  Ralph 
H.  OJemann,  Iowa  ChUd  WeUars  Besesrch 
StaUon.  University  of  Iowa;  &  Dotiglas 
Polhemxis,  executive  manager,  the  United 
Fund  of  Greater  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mia. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  Dr.  Robert  R.  Sear^ 
executive  head,  department  of  psychology, 
Stanford  University.  Stanford,  Calif.;  Stewart 
C.  Smith,  delinquency  consultant.  State 
Youth  Development  CouncU.  Axistin.  Tex.; 
Mrs.  Rolla  A.  Southworth,  executive  secre- 
tary, Florida  Conference  of  Social  Welfare; 
Mrs.  Frederick  Spiegel,  l>oard  member.  Infant 
Welfare  Society  of  Chicago,  m.;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock.  author  of  Baby  and  Child  Care;  James 
H.  Stone,  president.  Stone  OU  Co..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Walter  L.  Stone,  professor  of  sociology. 
Hanover  College.  Hanover.  Ind.;  Mrs.  Harris 
H.  Thomas,  board  member.  New  Hampshire 
Social  Welfare  Council;  Mrs.  De  Forest  Van 
Slyck.  Washington.  D.  C;  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Welch,  executive  director.  Welfare  Councn 
of  Delaware;  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  former 
Washington  representative  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association;  Philip  H.  WUlkle. 
member  of  Indiana  House  of  Representatlres; 
Ellen  Winston,  commissioner.  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  PubUc  Welfare. 


matiomal  coxmcxL 


Mrs.  Louis  Asrael.  board  member,  Hospital 
for  the  Women  of  Maryland;   Edith  Baker, 
farmer    director    of    medical    social    work. 
United  SUtes  ChUdren's  Bureau;  BiisseU  W. 
Ballard,   director,   Hull    House    Association, 
Chicago,    m.;    Mrs.    Margaret    Culkin    Ban- 
ning, author,  Duluth.  Minn.;   Dr.  Patil  W. 
Beaven.    Rochester.    N.    Y..    past    president. 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics;  Leland  B. 
Becraft.     executive     director.     Community 
Chest  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Joseph  Bonapart, 
executive  director.  VUta  Etel  Mar  Child-Care 
Service,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;   A.  David  Bou- 
terse.  executive  director.  Pennsylvania  Clti- 
Bsns   AssocUtion   for  Health   and   Welfare; 
Mrs.    Winship    Chick,    chairman.    Missouri 
Cotmcil  on  Children  and  Youth,  board  mem- 
ber, Missouri  Association  for  Social  Welfare; 
Edith    Valet    Cook,    attorney.    New    Haven. 
Conn.,  director,  Connecticut  Child   Welfare 
Association;    Mrs.    LaFell    Dickinson,    West 
Hartford.  Conn.,  honorary  president.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Dr.  HUdegard 
Durfee,  chUd  psychologist.  BratUeboro.  Vt.; 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Eisendrath.  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  Illinois  Commission  <» 
ChUdren    and    Youth;     Mrs.    Frederick    B. 
Forbes.  Territorial  Commission  on  ChUdren 
and  Youth.  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  MTs.  Helen  D. 
Gannon,  executive  secretary,  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work;  Dr.  Edward  Green- 
wood, chairman.  National  Advisory  Council 
on  State  and  Local  Action  for  ChUdren  and 
Youth.     Mennlnger     Foiuidation.     Topeka. 
Kans.;  Mrs.  Tom  Qrier,  executive  secretsry. 
North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social  Service; 
Dr.  William  G.  Hardy,  director.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Bal- 
timore. Md.;  Dr.  Dale  B.  Harris,  director,  In- 
stitute of  Child  Welfare.  University  of  Min- 
nesota;   Dr.    Harold    C.    Havighxirst.    dean. 
School  of  Law.  Northwestern  University.  Chi- 
cago. HI. 

Mrs.  MarshaU  Hoppln.  president,  Alaska 
Crippled  ChUdren's  Association;  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  president.  Temple  University. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Merrill  Krughoff,  director. 
Health  and  Welfare  Planning,  United  Com- 
munity Funds  and  Councils  of  America;  Bob- 
erX  C.  Lappen,  member,  Iowa  Board  of  Control 
of  State  Institutions;  Dr.  William  G.  Lennox, 
director,  the  Neurological  Institute  of  the 
ChUdren's  Medical  Center,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Leonard  L.  Maine,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.;  Leonard  Mayo,  director. 
AasociatioB  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  ChUdren; 
Arthur  P.  liOlee.  director.  School  at  Social 
Work.    University    of    Wisconsin;    Adeto   J. 


Has   Sputnik   Taught  Us   A   Leesoh? — Th« 

PiJCHT  or  Amxxicam  Educatiom  akd  What 

Needs  To  Be  Dom 
(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger.  Parents*  Magazlneli 

education  editor,  and  past  president  of  the 

Education  Writers'  Association) 

Some  day  history  will  record  that  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  either  saved 
or  destroyed  by  sputnik,  the  Soviet  Union's 
earth  sateUite.  Which  it  vriU  be— salvation 
or  destruction — it  is  stiU  too  soon  to  predict. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  impact  of  sput- 
nik on  the  American  school  and  university — 
for  betttf  or  for  worse— wlU  be  tremendous. 
What  is  far  nuire  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that,  although  the  chain  reaction 
has  been  set  off  by  the  Russians,  it  is  now 
up  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
trol the  direction  of  the  futiire. 

In  broad  strc^es.  the  picture  of  past  and 
immediate  present  is  simple :  American  folk- 
lore has  had  it  that  the  American  school 
was.  In  every  respect,  vastly  superior  to  the 
Russian  school.  Furthermore,  it  held  that 
American  know-how  in  science,  industry, 
and  technology  had  a  monopoly  of  efflciency 
ftpti  power  which  no  nation  could  ever  chal- 
lengs.  (Some  small  dents  were  made  in  tbe 
fenders  of  that  chromium-plated  folklore 
when  the  British  came  up  with  the  discov- 
eries of  radar  and  penicillin  and  when  both 
the  French  and  British  overtook  American 
}et  aviation  progress.  In  fact,  the  legend 
might  already  have  been  questioned  earlier 
when  a  smaU  army  of  European  scientists 
helped  substantlany  In  the  American  sxiocess 
of  harnessing  atomic  energy.) 

During  that  period  of  our  seemingly  \m- 
questlonlng  sui>erlorlty,  American  folklore 
IronlcaUy  built  up  a  popular  feeUng  about 
men  of  the  mind,  which  fluctuated  between 
contempt  and  s\ispiclon.  The  "brain  trust" 
of  the  Roosevelt  era  became  a  hateful  and 
derogatory  term.  The  *T9raln"  In  teen-ags 
lingo  was  used  as  a  term  of  social  ridicule. 
The  "eggheads"  were  a  group  of  American 
thinkers  and  politicians  whose  very  title  lost 
them  the  support  of  the  American  voting 
public. 

In  schools  and  coUeges  espedally.  where, 
after  aU.  the  brains  of  the  future  are  either 
vron  or  lost,  the  desirable  goals  In  yowog 
Americans  have  become:  (1)  to  be  w^O. 
rounded  (which  la  another  way  of  aifiag 
suAclently  dulled  not  to  stand  out  sitlasr 
offensively  or  brilliantty)  and  (3)  to  be  w«tt 
liked  (which  Is  a  key  to  amiable  mediocrity). 
Partly  as  a  oonaequence  of  all  this  an 
schools.  ooUeges,  and  universities  bave  besa 
given  relattvely  Uttte  support  ooiaparsd  to 
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their  needs.  At  the  time  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic proeperlty  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  probably  of  the  world,  ovur  pubUc 
schools  were  falling  behind  more  and  more 
seriously  in  provJdlng  enough  classrooms  for 
»n  unprecedented  number  of  children.  Since 
It  was  neither  profitable  nor  particularly  dis- 
tinguished to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
the  deficit  in  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  chose  as  their  careers  the  development  of 
young  minds  grew  larger  every  year. 

Like  ripples  in  the  water,  these  conditions 
have  spread:  They  affected  the  graduate 
schools  which  offered  their  intellectual  diet 
in  ret\im  for  economic  austerity;  they  seri- 
ously cut  the  number  of  graduating  scientists 
and  engineers;  they  Ixired  those  who  did 
graduate  Into  the  profitable  rather  than  the 
inventive  and  adventuresome  vocational 
•lots. 

The  period  was  probably  best  characterized 
by  the  definition  of  the  recent  Defense  Secre- 
tary Charles  E.  Wilson  when  he  said  that  pure 
research  means  "you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing."  The  period  is  equaUy  dramatically 
symbolized  by  the  defeat  of  a  desperately 
needed  Federal  aid  to  school  construction 
law  and  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
operating  in  the  red,  and  that  they  are  ill 
prepared  to  serve  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
American  youth  who  will  seek  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  decades  ahead. 

Then  suddenly  appeared  sputnik.  Sputnik 
was,  of  course,  not  only  a  great  achievement, 
but  even  more  important,  it  was  a  symbol  of 
the  Soviets  rapid  scientific  program  which  Is 
designed  to  gain  military,  economic,  political, 
and  social  supremacy.  The  curtain  suddenly 
falls  on  the  scene  of  America's  Inadequate 
schools,  inadeqviate  teacher  salaries  and  the 
folklore  of  the  invincible  American  know- 
how. 

As  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  scene  of  the 
future,  many  of  the  actors  seem  to  have 
learned  completely  new  lines.  Many  of  those 
who  had  been  laughing  at  the  eggheads  are 
now  screaming  for  a  crash  program  to  manu- 
fact\ire  a  maximum  number  of  eggheads. 
People  who  used  to  say  comfortably  and 
smugly  that  the  Russian  slave  school  couldn't 
•srer  be  a  threat  to  the  free  American  school 
were,  in  effect,  demanding  that  we  substitute 
the  Soviet  education  blueprint  for  oiurs. 
Sputnik  has  stampeded  them  into  such  talk. 
Following  sputnik,  our  papers  have  been 
filled  with  statements  about  Russian  educa- 
tion— school  6  days  a  week;  and  for  the  ablest 
students  who  are  not  diverted  at  14  Into  the 
labor  reserve  and  technical  schools,  10  years 
of  mathematics,  4  years  of  physics,  and  4 
years  of  chemistry:  government  scholarships 
for  all  talented  youth;  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  engineers  and  scientists  being 
graduated  each  year  as  in  America.  Accom- 
panying such  statements  were  pleas  for  a 
crash  program  of  United  States  Federal  aid 
for  scientific  and  engineering  education. 

If  the  impUcatlons  of  the  Russian  scien- 
tific trixunph  are  read  accurately  but  without 
panic,  then  the  sudden  realization  that  edu- 
cation is  the  basis  for  all  progress  should  at 
last  give  American  schools  the  support  they 
need. 

This  would  mean  adequate  money  for 
buildings,  for  teachers'  salaries,  for  greater 
support  of  higher  education,  for  educational 
research,  and  for  experimentation.  It  woxild 
lead  to  a  completely  revised  approach  to  the 
slice  of  the  national  wealth  which  the  schools 
should,  and  must,  demand.  In  the  past  it 
had  been  accepted  as  inevitable  and  neces- 
sary that  the  national  defense  expendltvire 
be  given  top  priority,  frequently  without 
concern  about  the  overall  budgeting  of  the 
•conomy.  Now,  it  may  be  recognized  that  In 
an  age  of  science  and  technology,  where  Ideas 
are  weapons,  and  weapons  are  ideas,  educa- 
tion needs  at  least  as  much  siipport  as  the 


manufacture  of  atom  bombs,  mlssilesj  and 
rockets;  for  without  education  the  alomlo 
production  lines  will  grind  to  a  standstill  and 
the  laboratories  will  be  empty  of  ideas. 

Our  entire  concept  of  the  role  of  educfitlon 
in  American  life  must  change.  Eveq  the 
added  support  of  schools  provided  ftr  in 
the  Federal  aid  for  school  construction  bill 
(that  was  beaten  In  the  past  session  of 
CJongress  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
certain  big  business  Interests,  and  of  those 
who  wished  to  try  to  speed  school  integra- 
tion, by  means  of  such  legislation)  i^  pid- 
dling.  What  is  needed  is: 

1.  Adequate  financial  support  for 
construction.  This  includes  construe 
enough  schools  to  do  away  with  all 
sessions  in  all  schools.  Since  a  school  l^uild- 
ing  program,  at  best,  is  a  matter  of  several 
years  between  the  allocation  of  money  and 
the  completion  of  the  actual  bxiildlngs. 
emergency  quarters  In  every  available  ttpe  of 
building — from  private  hoxises  to  pubBc  fa- 
culties—should  be  taken  over  at  once  in 
order  to  end  double  sessions  now.  If-acti- 
cally  all  educators  are  agreed  that  the!  most 
damaging  roadblock  to  education  )k  the 
part-time  school.  Not  only  is  there  a| great 
deficit  now  in  the  number  of  school^,  but 
oxu-  rapidly  growing  population  requires  a 
school  building  program  of  unprecedented 
size.  Maximiun  local  and  State  appropria- 
tions for  that  piiriKise  must  be  supplemented 
by  large-scale  Federal  aid.  as  It  Is  for  roads, 
hospitals,  mental  institutions.  agrlci<ltural 
service  stations,  and  forest  fire  stations. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  need  for 
action  at  once.  I 

2.  Far  more  money  Is  needed  to  be  ajble  to 
pay  the  kind  of  teacher  salaries  which  will 
reward  excellence  of  instruction  with  the 
kind  of  pay  that  fits  into  the  sociall  and 
economic  pattern  of  our  society.  Wt  des- 
perately need  an  adequate  supply  of  quail - 
fled  men  and  women  to  teach  the  sciences 
and  mathematics  in  our  schools.  It  k  well 
and  good  to  talk  about  the  need  for  devoted 
men  and  women  who  will  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession  regardless  of  financial  reward. 
But  It  Is  luireallstic  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  enough  of  them  to  man  a  mass-education 
S3r8tem.  Even  more  important,  a  ioclety 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will  always 
consider  a  certain  mlnlmxun  standard  of 
wealth  as  a  mark  of  respectability  and  com- 
petence will  never  get  away  with  a  ,hyix>- 
critical  attempt  to  make  the  teacher  live 
outside  those  standards.  ] 

This  shoiild  not  mean  that  we  can  suddenly 
bribe  a  large  number  of  young  peopls  to  go 
Into  teaching  by  offering  them  high  pf  y  as  a 
bait.  Sven  if  we  could,  we  would  almost  cer- 
tainly attract  the  least  suitable  kind  tt  per- 
son. But  we  can  put  teaching  on  a  competi- 
tive economic  level  which  will  permit  teach- 
ers to  support  their  families  in  a  manner  of 
professional  respectability.  Beyond  tnls.  we 
can — and  must — make  sure  that  outstanding 
service  will  be  rewarded  with  outstfindlng 
pay  so  that  the  exceptional  teacher  will  take 
his  place  among  the  outstanding  stars  of  the 
other  areas  of  American  cultural,  tffofes- 
sional,  and  indtistrial  life.  T 

3.  Money  m\ist  be  offered  for  educatton  re- 
search and  experimentation  so  that  It  will, 
for  the  first  time  In  American  history,  be  as 
easy  to  get  answers  on  the  facts  of  education 
as  It  has  traditionally  been  to  get  the  details 
on  the  growth  of  corn  and  the  reproduction 
of  hog^s.  I 

4.  Ever3rthlng  else  will  be  meaningless  tf 
a  national  network  of  scholarships  aqd  loan 
funds  Is  not  established  to  enable  ev4ry  tal- 
ented boy  and  girl  to  climb  as  high  as  pos- 
sible on  the  ladder  of  learning,  research,  and 
the  general  development  of  the  min|l.  We 
need  not  only  more  scientists,  but  al^o  more 
trained  minds  in  the  fields  of  cultuie,  eco- 
nomics, and  government. 


But  in  rethinking  the  approach  tk>  student 
scholarships,  the  needs  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  must  be  more  realistically  recon- 
sidered than  in  the  past.  There  16  no  gain 
In  flooding  the  colleges  with  scholarship  stu- 
dents under  a  financial  arrangement  which 
increases  the  school's  deficit  with  the  admis- 
sion of  each  additional  student.  48  long  as 
tuition  pays  for  little  more  than  ihalf  of  a 
student's  education,  a  matching  payment  to 
the  college,  over  and  above  the  tuition  schol- 
arship, should  be  worked  out.  | 

So  far  only  the  financial  impcu^  Qf  sputnik 
has  been  dlscvissed.  But  nothing;  could  be 
more  desperately  misleading  than  the  idea 
that  an  outpouring  of  money  can  save  the 
day.  In  the  long  run,  the  quality  and  the 
meaning  of  American  education  cap  only  be 
determined  by  the  people's  attitude  toward 
learning  and  toward  the  school. 

No  crash  program  and  no  amount  of  money 
can  do  anything  about  that.  It's  a' matter  of 
public  attitude  and  feeling,  a  question  of 
priorities  and  values.  Translated  Into  eco- 
nomic terms,  it  means  that  as  long  as  parents 
complain  about  the  high  cost  of  their  chil- 
dren's education  while  they  accept,  without 
too  much  grumbling,  the  expense  (|f  the  new 
TV  set  and  the  necessity  of  the  la^t  model 
of  car,  the  place  of  the  school  on  {the  list  of 
national  values  will  be  Inferior,      i 

In  more  abstract  terms,  the  national  feel- 
ing will  be  refiected  by  the  relative  measure 
of  esteem  with  which  we  look  «p  to  the 
thinkers  as  compared  with  the  doers.  It  is 
well  and  good  to  turn  to  the  eggheads  for 
emergency  help  at  the  moment  of  desperate 
crisis.  Fortunately,  there  have  generally 
been  enough  eggheads  around  to  patch 
things  up  and  clean  up  the  meks  left  by 
thoughtless  doers.  But  for  the  fuiure  world 
that  Is  only  vaguely  symbolized  bgr  sputnik, 
it  won't  be  good  enough  to  rely  on  the  think- 
ers only  as  a  last-minute  &r«  brigade,  to  be 
locked  up  In  the  firebouse  the  n>lnute  the 
blaze  has  been  put  out.  In  fact,  we  cxe  be- 
ginning to  discover  already  that  the  intel- 
lectual fire-fighting  equipment  has  become 
rusty  from  lack  of  use.  | 

Finally— and  most  important — tjhe  impact 
of  sputnik  coiUd  be  fatal  to  America  if  it 
leads  to  a  blind  imitation  of  the  Soviet  edu- 
cation system  and  to  a  one-sided,  unbalanced 
support  of  science  and  technical  i  education 
alone.  , 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  realm  of  philosophy  b«en  as  In- 
separably linked  with  the  domain  of  science. 
In  the  days  before  World  War  12.  Oerman 
science  and  technology  were  probably  as  far 
ahead  of  the  western  democraclefl  as  Riissia 
appears  to  be  today.  Yet,  the  stfmina  and 
integrity  of  the  minds  and  hearts  bf  the  Free 
World,  combined  with  a  revival  of  {productive 
capacity,  overcame  the  handicap.  \ 

If  we  now  pour  money  into  science  and 
technical  education  alone,  we  will  walk 
blindly  into  self-destruction,  isven  the 
scientific  mind  itself — in  an  age  of  sputnik, 
of  space  concepts  and  of  a  rethinking  of  all 
the  limitations  of  man — depends  as  much 
on  an  understanding  of  the  arts,  the  philoso- 
phies and  the  intangible  background  of  the 
cosmic  order  and  human  life,  as  on  the  test 
tube.  j 

Elnetein  never  entered  a  laboratory  in  his 
adult  life.  He  was  motivated  by  the  appar- 
ently imscientiflc  thought  that  "Clod  does  not 
play  dice  with  the  universe."  W^o  is  to  say 
that  It  was  not  out  of  this  unsciehtiflo,  phil- 
osophical concept  that  his  worjd -changing 
formula  emerged  or  that  he  did  not  arrive 
at  some  of  his  most  unsettling  scientiflo 
theories  while  playing  the  violin' 
A  carefully  planned  program 
the  engineers  and  scientists  that 
forces  and  industry  need  so  tpadly  is.  of 
course,  vital.  But  it  is  even  mor^  important 
that  American  children  should  ilot  grow  up 
to  be  illiterate;  that  they  get  a  good  basic 
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sdueatlon.  which  U  lo  twentltl  to  our  Amer* 
lean  democracy  and  to  our  economy.  We 
cant  have  peace,  prosperity,  and  progr— 
without  an  educated  dtlaenry. 

None  of  this  should  give  eduoatoes  or  the 
American  public  generally  the  comfcrtabto 
excuse  that  no  changes  are  needed  or  that 
all  that  is  lacking  is  ntoney.  Many  changes 
ore  needed.  While  the  Soviet  program  of 
education  must  be  avoided,  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Rucrlan  achievement  of  ex- 
cellence in  instruction  and  toiighness  in  the 
dcm:>nds  on  ths  minds  of  abls  students 
should  not  bs  a  lesson  for  ths  American 
school.  It  must  be  the  supreme  lesson.  It 
must  set  American  educators  off  on  a  new 
search  for  excellence — without  giving  up 
the  great  social  achievement  of  the  American 
public  school  !n  the  service  of  society  and 
democratic  living.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. 

If  we  prore  that  they  are  not  Incompatible, 
then  sputnik  will  have  sent  us  off  on  a  road 
that  will  give  new  meaning  to  popular  gov- 
ernment and  make  it  invincible. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  rush  off  on  the 
panicky  assumption  tba:  our  gains  of  free- 
dom tommX  now  be  sacrificed  to  the  idea  that 
we  must  shoot  s  rocket  to  the  moon  first, 
then  we  will  hsve  lost  everything  on  earth 
that  free  man  throughout  history  has  so 
pslnfully  and  so  glortotisly  struggled  to 
achieve.  

SMTTH-MUNDT  ACT  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY WHITE  HOUSE  CERE- 
MONIES 


Mr.  MXWDT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoro.  I  ask  leave  to  have 
printed  the  text  of  the  remarks  made  by 
those  who  i>articipated  In  the  observ- 
ance of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  in  ceremonies  in  the 
CaUnet  room  of  the  White  House  on 
Mcmday.  January  21,  as  transcribed 
from  a  tape  recording  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  world  history 
has  been  written  since  the  80th  Congress 
enacted  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act.  How- 
ever, I  remain  as  firm  in  my  conviction 
today  as  I  wm  back  In  1947  when  I  first 
introduced  H.  R.  3342— which  is  now 
known  as  PubUe  Law  402  of  the  80th 
Congress,  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act — that 
the  programs  set  In  motion  azul  made 
permanent  activities  by  this  act  are 
America's  best  hope  for  peace  and  our 
most  Important  weapons  in  winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  peace. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  H.  R.  3342  was 
not  my  first  attempt  to  dedicate  a  part 
of  the  resources  and  talents  of  this  great 
country  to  the  waging  of  peace  as  an 
attractive  and  rewarding  alternative  to 
the  waging  of  wars.   As  chairman  of  the 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Ctxnmittee  which  heard  the 
testimony  on  H.  R.  3342  back  there  in 
1947, 1  opened  the  hearings  on  my  pro- 
posed bill  by  recalling  that  it  was  (m 
March  1,  1943,  that  I  first  introduced 
the    forerunner    to    the    Smlth-Mundt 
Act.    On  March  1,  1943. 1  Introduced  H. 
R.  2034  which  first  contained  the  basic 
features  of  the  student  and  cultural  ex- 
change SMrograms  now  Incorporated  in 
PoUUc  Law  402  of  that  highly  construc- 
tive and  ««fT%m<»ftT>t  80th  Congress.   But 
In  1943.  the  war  was  on  and  the  78th 
CoDgreas  was  understandably  busy  with 
more  Immediate  and  urgent  problems. 


So  on  January  24.  1945— tn  the  79th 
session  of  Congress — ^I  Introduced  H  R. 
1740  which  again  proposed  the  program 
of   student,   leader,   and   cultural   ex- 
changes c<mtained  in  H.  R.  2043  of  the 
78th  Congress  and  expanded  the  pro- 
gram recommended  in  my  earlier  bill. 
The  State  Department  gave  a  favorable 
report  to  H.  R  2043  but  before  hearings 
on  it  could  be  held,  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  came 
into  being  and  spadework  was  begun  on 
the    creation    of    the    United    Nations. 
Consequently.  I  then  introduced  House 
Resolution  215  which  did  become  law 
and  set  up  our  participation  in  what 
has  become  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Cultural,  and  Scien- 
tific Organization.    In  Uie  Introduction 
and  presentation  of  these  three  bills,  I 
had  the  able  help  and  encouragement  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  who  was  then 
an  official  working  with  the  State  De- 
partment here  in  Washington. 

By  the  time  the  80th  Congress  con- 
vened. Mr.  President,  I  remained  con- 
vinced that  America's  participation  in 
UNESCO  would  not  adequately  provide 
the   type   of   foreign   information  pro- 
gram and  educational,  leadership  and 
cultural  exchanges  required  to  enable  us 
to  wage  peace  with  sufficient  vigor  and 
Imagination  to  meet  our  country's  needs. 
So  once  again  expanding  on  the  original 
program  proposed  March  1,  1943,  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  3342.    With  the  encour- 
agement of  Mr.  William  Benton,  by  then 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  State  quickly  wrote  a  fa- 
vorable report  on  H.  R.  3342  and  it  be- 
gan   Its    troubled    and    tortured    trip 
through  Congress  tmtil  on  January  27, 
1948.  It  had  finally  passed  both  Houses 
and  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Tniman.    The  able  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor SiOTH  of  New  Jersey  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  Senate  approval.     I  still 
have  in  my  possession  as  a  proud  me- 
mento the  pen  which   Harry  Truman 
used  in  signing  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  10  years  ago 
I  said  and  I  still  believe,  "This  program 
with  its  many  activities  in  the  creation 
of  mutual  understanding,  and  good  will 
is  America's  best  weapon  for  i>eace.  As 
tt  succeeds,  increasingly,  the  need  for 
mighty  armaments  and  the  dangers  of 
war  will  slowly  but  surely  disappear." 

Properly  administered  and  adequate- 
ly financed,  I  believe  this  great  weapon 
for  peace  will  in  the  long  run  do  more 
to  influence  the  course  of  human  his- 
tory than  all  of  the  sputniks  and  super- 
Bcmic  weapons  of  this  missile  age. 

I  now  call  attention  to  the  statements 
made  at  the  White  House  on  Monday  at 
the  10th  anniversary  ceremonies  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  inlnted  m  the 
RscoRi).  as  follows: 


Tenth  AmnvBSAST  Whit»  Hotosi  Pkocksk 
ComcnaaaaTiMa  Bibnimo  or  tux  Sjcxh- 
MumrrAcr 

Mr.  Oaoaoa  Ailsmt.  ICr.  President,  this 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Smith-lCimdt  Act 
Is  very  significant  for  me  since  my  own  oon- 
nifft*""  with  our  overseas  Information  and 


cultural  relaUans  program  hegaa  )uit  1 
month  after  the  Bmlth-Mondt  Act  was 
signed  in  January  of  IMS.  I  rememher  the 
report  of  the  committee  that  Senator  Skxtk 
and  Senator  Mtimvt.  who  was  then  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvss,  took 
through  Burcqpe  in  1M7  to  study  ths  needs 
of  a  program  of  this  kind.  I  will  always 
find  inspiration  In  the  language  they  wrote 
Into  their  report;  that  oxir  operatltm  was  to 
safeguard  the  national  security,  advance  the 
fc»-eign  policy  of  the  UiUted  States,  and  to 
promote  world  peace.  I  have  also  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  Pulbrlght  pro- 
gram overseas.  In  fact,  the  phrases  Smlth- 
Mundt  and  Pulbrlght  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  most  of  the  languages  abroad.  I 
remember  when  I  was  in  Teheran  hearing 
vmlversity  students  talking  in  the  halls  of 
the  University  of  Teheran  and  they  would 
speak  together  talking  about  their  hopes  of 
studying  in  the  United  States  axul  they 
would  say.  "Walla  walla  walla  wslla  Smith- 
Mundt."  "Walla  walla  waUa  Pulbrlght." 
These  names  have  become  parts  of  ths  lan- 
guagss  of  most  countries. 

It's  an  honor.  Mr.  President,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  you  and  with  these  distin- 
guished Senators  in  today's  observance  of 
this  anniversary.  For  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  USIA.  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  them  for  the  support  you  have  given  us. 
How  I  wish  Senator  AixxANSza  Smitu  of  New 
Jersey  would  say  a  word  to  us. 

Senator  Auexansxb  SMrru.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr. 
President,  my  colleagues,  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  be  here  on  this  occasion  and  to  have  been 
a  part  of  this  great  undertaking.     It  Is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  that  X  was  privi- 
leged  10   years   ago   to  Join  with  my  good 
friend.  Congressman   MxncoT.  now  Senator 
MuMDT  of  South  Dakota.  In  the  Introduction 
of  the  Smlth-Mundt  bill  known  as  Puhllo 
Law  402  of  1048.    WhUe  our  proposed  legis. 
latlon  was  being  studied  and  debated,  we 
Jointly  headed  a  mission  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  which  visited  certain  key  coun- 
tries In  middle  and  western  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1947.     We  then  completed  the 
legislation  and  It  became  law  In  1948.    Our 
basic  premise  was  to  pubUciae,  by  aU  avail- 
able media  of  communication,  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  the  blessings  of  freedom 
snd  self-determination  and  the  sacrednees 
of  the  individual  human  being  •  •  •  our 
American  heritage.     One  of  our  big  objec- 
tives was  the  exchange  of  people.  especUUy 
young  people  and  students  because  of  our 
sincere  beUef  the  surest  road  to  world  peace 
ts  for  people  to  know  and  understand  each 
other  and  to  work  together.    And  it  was  to 
this  part  of  otir  objective  that  our  good 
comrade  In  the  Senste.  Senator  TvumjoKt, 
Joined  \u  with  his  wonderfxil  program  of  the 
Pulbrlght  scholarships.    This  legislation  has 
now  become.  I  believe,  an  Important  bul- 
wark of  our  foreign  policy  and  oxir  princi- 
pal   publicity    weapon    in    the    cold    war. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  AujEH.  Senator  Kasx.  Mtnnr,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Senator  Mowbt.  Thank  you  very  much.  MT. 
Secretary.    Mr.  President,    good  friends.    I 
brought  along  a  few  memorabilia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  this  occasion  of   10  years  ago.     X 
have  a  plctxire  here  of  a  dlstlnguUhed  younc 
general  testifying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  Affairs,  and  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  take  a  look  at  that  because 
I  would  like  to  say  that  your  testimony,  sir, 
was  some  of  the  most  persuasive  and  power- 
ful in  getting  a  bUl  passed  before  the  House 
Of  Bepresentatilves  which  was  vsry  difllcult  to 
hsve  passed.    Among  other  things  you  saM, 
testifying  that  day.  more  than  10  years  ago 
now.  on  what  was  then  H.  B.  8842,  which 
I  had  introduced  and  what  has  become  Puh- 
lic  Law  403;  you  said  then,  and  I  know  ywi 
believe  now  because  Z  have  heard  yow  say  » 
many  times  since:  "There  can  he  no  aheotnt* 
security  for  ths  United  Statee  untU  every 
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nation  enjoys  a  comparable  feeling  of  se- 
curity. All  that  arms  can  do  is  give  you  a 
relative  feeling  of  security,  and  I  do  not  care 
how  many  gxins  and  planes  and  ships  you 
pool  together  but  only  as  we  can  get  a  com- 
mon basis  of  believing  In  each  other,  then 
you  have  security — then  I  can  go  fishing." 
Wall,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  fishing  you  had  a  chance  to  do,  In  the 
meantime,  but  perhaps  fishing  would  have 
been  better  and  you  might  have  had  more 
opportunity  to  do  It  If  we  could  have  fcxind 
a  way  In  America  to  sell  ourselves  on  the  true 
Importance  of  this  great  Voice  of  America 
program  under  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act. 

I  sxispect  that  during  those  10  years  which 
have  passed  we  have  spent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  somewhere  near  9500  billion  in  this 
whole  area  of  defense  and  military  prepared- 
ness.    Something  certainly  nor  far  short  of 
that,  and.  In  the  Interim  we  have  spent  a 
woefully    small    part    of   our    national    re- 
soxirces  in  the  direction  of  sustaining  peace 
because  as  we  sell  the  truth,  we  sell  peace. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  and  I  believe  that 
you  believe,  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
we  can  spend  a  dime  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram for  peace  every  time  we  spend  a  dol- 
lar in  the  holding  operation  of  military  de- 
fenses that  then  Indeed  peace  will  be  se- 
cure and  endiu-ing.    I  said  when  I  Introduced 
that  bill  over  10  years  ago  that  this  was  to 
b«  a  campaign  of  truth  built  on  the  old 
Japanese  philosophy  that  the  man  you  dont 
know  Is  the  man  you  dont  like  and  that 
If  we  can  come  to  know  Mcb  other  In  the 
world  we  could  oome  to  like  each  other  and 
avoid  war.    X  believe  that  la  eternally  true 
and  Senator  Smttb  and  I,  a*  Senatora,  X  am 
■ure,  alco  believe  with  our  lUuctrlous  prade* 
eMwr,  Danlal  Webater.  that  there  la  nothing 
■o  powerful  aa  the  trutb  and  this  program 
la  America's  truth-telling  program.   Aa  aueb, 
Z  am  sure  It  moves  in  the  direction  of  last- 
ing peace.    1  alneerely  tbank  you,  Mr,  Preal- 
dent.  for  helping  to  atart  off  on  thla  10 
jeara  ago. 

Mr.  allsx.  Senator  Willum  Fulbsxort  of 
Arkansaa. 

Mr.  FuLBBiOHT.  Mr.  President,  and  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, X  feel  It  la  a  real  privilege  and  honor 
to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  this  10th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
M\indt  Act.  That  act  as  you  know  and  have 
been  told  here  today,  is  the  origin  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  basic  law  for  the 
Voice  of  America  and  for  other  activities  such 
as  libraries.  My  own  feeling  Is.  however, 
that  the  authority  for  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  leaders  Is  the  moet 
efllclent.  most  effective  way  to  Improve  our 
international  relations  so  it  Is  in  that  con- 
nection that  I  have  a  very  special  Interest 
In  this  program.  I  might  also  remind  the 
audience  here  that  early  In  this  administra- 
tion some  friends  of  the  President  gathered 
together  a  fund  and  started  the  Eisenhower 
scholarships,  and  I  think  that  also  empha- 
sizes the  Importance  of  this  activity  and  more 
recently  within  the  week  we  have  read  of 
negotiations  for  the  Institution  of  exchanges 
of  various  kinds  with  Russia,  and  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  approve  of  that  also  and  I  hope  that 
this  kind  of  exchange  program  may  be  great- 
ly enlarged  In  the  future.  I  know  that  It 
has  done  much  to  improve  our  relations 
In  the  past  and  I  think  It  can  do  even  more 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  Allkn.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Honorable  Christian  Herter. 

Mr.  Hkrtzb.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  want  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
these  programs  Instituted  first  under  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act,  then  under  the  Fulbright 
Act.  haie  been  an  extraordinary  effective  and 
Important  arm  in  our  foreign  policy.  Cer- 
tainly, they  have  contributed  as  much  as  any 
•Ingle  thing  to  the  dispelling  of  misunder- 
at-andlng  and  the  creation  of  understand- 


ing which,  as  haa  been  so  eloquently  ftated 
a  moment  ago.  are  the  basis  of  peac^  and 
for  the  future  seciurity  of  the  world.  The 
State  Department  is  very  proud  of  the  po- 
sition that  it  has  filled  In  assisting  in  the 
administration  of  these  acts.  It  Is  a  gteAt 
privilege  to  be  cJlowed  to  bear  testimony  here 
today  to  the  foresight  of  these  distinguished 
Senators  who  made  such  a  great  contribu- 
tion, not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  whole  world.  J 

Mr.  Aluen.  And  now.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  say  ]a  few 
words  to  us.  I  would  like  to  present  a  living 
example  of  the  exchange  of  persons  tpat  Is 
being  carried  on  under  the  Smlth-ilundt 
program.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  navlng 
with  us  In  Washington  at  the  present;  mo- 
ment, the  director  of  technical  eduction 
of  the  Nation  of  Ghana,  Mr.  Apaloo^  who 
arrived  in  the  United  States  about  1  week 
ago.  He  is  studying  our  vocational  educa- 
tion methods  of  training  programs  and  jhopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  find  experts  Itx  thla 
field  with  whom  he  can  work  and  tak#  back 
their  ideas  to  Ghana  with  him.  Mr.  .^aloo. 
director  of  the  technical  education  of 
Ghana. 

Mr.  Apaloo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  PreMdent. 
Mr.  Secretary,  when  I  first  learned  labout 
my  award  in  the  educational  exchang^  pro- 
gram, never  in  my  wildest  dream  Aid  It 
occur  to  me  that  I  would  find  mya»lf  in 
the  White  House  in  such  distinguished 
company  today.  I  feel  deeply  honored  and 
highly  privilcgsd  to  be  able  to  aa|  bow 
much  we  in  Ghana  appreciate  tlie  ippor- 
ttmity  of  vlaitlng  tbe  United  Statei ;  not 
only  to  gain  some  experience  in  the  flelda 
in  which  we  are  working,  but  to  maet  wopla 
and  get  to  know  tbem.  Uj  worda  ara  nada- 
quate  to  expraaa  bow  grateful  we  ira  for 
thia  opportunity  to  come  here  and  meet 
Americans;  living  among  them  to  learn 
more  of  tbe  great  contribution  wblcb 
America  ia  making  toward  underatdnding 
toward  the  whole  world.  I  feel  inyeeU 
highly  privileged  Indeed  to  be  here!  Mr. 
Prealdent,  I  can  assure  you  on  my  own  be- 
half, and  on  the  behalf  of  Ghanlans  in 
particiUar  and  in  behalf  of  all  In  Africa, 
who  do  come  here,  that  we  shall  irll  all 
people  when  we  go  back  of  the  woi^erful 
trip  to  get  here,  the  wonderful  welcc^e  we 
get,  the  nice  people  we  meet.  In  (4oBing, 
I  thank  you  all  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Allen.  Gentlemen,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  1 

The  Pmsident.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Apalat),  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  United  [States 
Senate,  the  Smith-Mimdt  Act  was  sponsored 
10  years  ago  by  my  good  friend  Senator  Alex- 
ANTDEH  Smith  and  Senator  Kabl  Mumfr  who 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sentatives.  This  act  forms  the  basic  legis- 
lation of  our  Government's  overseas  infor- 
nuition  and  cultiiral  exchange  programs. 
These  programs  are  an  important  oart  of 
our  effort  to  convey  to  everybody  1^  the 
world  a  simple  basic  truth:  America | wants 
peace.  I 

I  personally  testified  before  Kabl  Mbmrr's 
committee,  as  he  mentioned,  some  10  years 
ago  on  behalf  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
In  it  then  and  I  believe  in  it  now.       j 

Earlier,  Senator  WnxiAM  PuLBRiGifr  had 
sponsored  legislation  to  use  the  proceec|s  from 
the  sale  of  some  of  our  war  material  of  erseas 
for  educational  purposes.  I  am  pleas^  that 
Senator  Fulbright  is  also  with  us  todly  and 
that  the  law  which  bears  his  name  coqUnxies 
in  force  and  vigor.  | 

Even  more  than  that,  I  moet  heartily  en- 
dorse and  support  the  sentiments  thajt  Sen- 
ator FuLBKiGHT  has  just  cxpressed.  I  believe, 
with  him,  that  the  exchange  of  students — to 
include  under  proper  arrangments  exehange 
of  students  coming  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtains — should  be  vastly  expanded.  In  my 
opinion  that  program  could  have  not  other 


effect  than  to  increase  understanding  and  to 
make  more  secure  tbe  peace— a  Juat  peace, 
that  we  all  seek.  ! 

Information  and  education  ar«  powerfiil 
forces  In  support  of  peace.  JU3t  (ui  war  be- 
gins in  the  minds  of  men,  so  does  peace. 

The  program  supported  by  you  three  gen- 
tlemen will  help  to  bring  about  international 
imderstanding,  which  is  the  sur^t  way  I 
know  to  bring  about  the  lasting  p^ace  which 
the  United  States  has  always  sought. 

I  think  it  Is  a  very  importanit  meeting 
when  all  of  these  Senators  have  tome  here 
today  with  Mr.  Allen,  each  of  themi  testifying 
before  the  American  people  and  before  the 
world  of  the  value  of  the  peaceful  efforts  of 
the  United  States  In  these  important  fields. 

Kfr.  Allen.  Thank  you.  very  ^luch,  Mr. 
President. 
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EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE  '  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  busing  be  laid 
before  the  Senate. |^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICttR.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  209)  %o  investi- 
gate the  problems  of  American  femall  and 
Independent  business. [_ 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  Committee 
amendment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First  I  should  Ukg 
to  make  a  brief  gtatement  regarding  th« 
resolution.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLEwonl  desired 
to  be  present  when  we  called  t»  tbe  sev- 
eral so-called  money  resolutions  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion dealing  with  funds  for  special  com* 
mittees  or  subcommittees,  or  itddltional 
funds  for  standing  committees.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  delayed  in  coming  to  the  jChamber, 
although  I  have  had  word  that  he  will  be 
here  very  shortly. 

In  asking  that  the  Senate  i^roceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolutions,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  I  do  so  with  full 
recognition  of  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  be  present.  I  wish  to 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  that  we 
did  give  him  notice  and  did  get  in  touch 
with  him.  Certainly,  he  may  wish  to  file 
a  motion  for  reconsideration,  or  he  may 
wish  to  make  a  statement  dealing  with  a 
particular  resolution.  Therdfore,  we 
will  proceed  with  that  full  understanding. 

The  pending  resolution.  Calendar  No. 
1204.  Senate  Resolution  209,  was  submit- 
ted by  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Thtk],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Its  purpose  isi  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  continue^e  activi- 
ties and  functions  of  the  comidittee  over 
and  l)eyond  what  is  allowed  imder  the 
regular  appropriations. 

The  resolution  as  originally  Isubmitted 
called  for  $100,000,  to  operate  Until  Jan- 
uary 31  of  next  year.  The  Con^mittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reduced  the 
amount  to  $90,000.  That  is  the  amount 
in  the  resolution  now  before  us.  Our 
committee  filed  a  budget  statement,  as  is 
required  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
showing  Just  how  it  was  intenfled  to  ex- 
pend these  fimds.    During  theTpast  year 
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we  had  $85,000.  We  ran  completely  out 
of  funds  and,  in  addition,  had  to  rely  on 
some  of  the  funds  regularly  appropriated 
to  the  committee  to  carry  us  through  tbe 
year,  and  we  also  had  to  limit  the  hear- 
ings on  tax  matters  which  we  bad  sched- 
uled throughout  the  country- 

We  had  requests  to  hold  hearings  In 
many  different  places.  We  were  unable 
to  do  so,  simp^  because  we  did  not  have 
the  money  with  which  to  operate.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  asking  for  tbe 
additional  fimds.  The  Comjnittee  on 
Riiles  and  Administration  saw  fit  to  in- 
crease by  $5,000  the  amount  we  had  last 
year,  but  not  to  give  us  tbe  full  $100,000. 
We  could  make  very  good  use  of  the  full 
amount.  Our  committee  has  been  in 
existence  since  1950.  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations, 
and  I  think  the  record  of  the  committee 
over  the  years  will  show  that  the  funds 
have  been  carefully  and  frugally  han- 
dled. In  most  of  those  years  we  have 
been  able  to  return  substantial  amounts. 
Last  year  was  the  only  year,  I  believe, 
when  we  actually  ran  short  of  funds. 

I  assure  the  Senate  we  shall  continue 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  great- 
est value  out  of  tbe  dollars  appropriated 
to  the  committee.  With  this  brief  state- 
ment, if  there  are  no  questions.  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLKNDER  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  may  I  Inquire  what  became 
of  Calendar  No.  104,  Senate  Resolution 
209? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  that  resolution 
was  agreed  to  while  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  BruaauM]  was  acting  at 
majority  leader. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wish 
to  have  reconsidered  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  reconsidered.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  if  it  involves  the  continuation  of  the 
same  committee  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence on  a  more  or  less  temporary  basis 
for  many  years? 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  this  par- 
ticular committee  has  a  permanent 
status,  and  operates  on  tbe  basis  of  a 
standing  committee. 

Mr.  EL1£NDER.  That  is  what  I  have 
In  mind.  I  have  been  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Smsdl 
Business  has  achieved  a  pemxanent 
status.  Although  it  is  not  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate,  it  receives  as 
much  money  as  standing  committees.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  demanding  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  Senate  as  much  as 
$90,000  extra. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Rscord  show. 
If  possible,  what  has-been  done,  and  why 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  this  com- 
mitteee. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  when  it  was  first  cre- 
ated. We  got  along  with  a  small  amoimt 
of  money.  But  when  it  became  more 
or  less  permanent — that  is.  when  it  was 
made  a  select  committee— it  entered  the 
same  category  as  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  other  standing  com- 


mittees, which  receive  a  definite  sum  for 
their  operations  each  year.  We  are  also 
called  upon  every  year  to  renew  resolu- 
tloDB  which  have  provided  additional 
money,  over  azul  above  this  committee's 
regular  allowance.  This  is  another  spe- 
cial, temporary  committee  which  will 
never  die  unless  something  Is  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
placed  in  the  Record  a  Justification  for 
the  resolution.  If  he  has  not  done  so. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Loiiisiana  that 
that  will  be  done. 

BiJr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  have 
such  a  statement  placed  in  the  Rkcoro 
to  connection  with  our  colloquy. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  should  lilte  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  question  re- 
lating to  Calendar  No.  1204.  the  small- 
bustoess  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  asked  the 
Senator  from  Montana  a  question  while 
I  was  temporarily  absent  from  the 
Chamber.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
desired  to  have  certato  information 
placed  to  tbe  Rbcoko.  I  thought  per- 
haps he  had  reference  to  a  statement 
which  I  had  made  when  the  resolution 
was  called  up;  but  I  find  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  got  tbe  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desired 
a  sutement  of  Justification.  I  wonder 
If  It  might  be  well  to  plaee  to  tbe  Rscoao 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  chairmMi 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlg- 
tration,  transmitting  tbe  btidget  of  tbe 
committee.  X  ask  unanimous  eonsent 
that  that  letter,  together  with  the  enclo- 
sure, be  printed  to  the  Recoso  at  the 
potot  where  the  colloquy  took  plaee  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana.' 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted 
to  the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

UNtTXD   STATSS   SCHATB, 

8n.Bcr  CoBUcnm  on  Small  Bnsnrcss. 

January  10,  1959. 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  HDnrmos.  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,       United       States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deae  Mk.  CHAnucAN :  The  authority  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
expend  funds  under  Senate  Resolution  42  of 
the  BSth  Congress,  1st  session,  wlU  expire  on 
Jan\uu7  31. 


Wltbto  the  next  2  or  S  weeks,  tbe  commit- 
tee wlU  submit  to  the  Senate  its  eighth 
annual  report.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this 
summary  of  committee  actlvltlee  during  1957 
offers  persuasive  evidence  that  the  moneys 
made  available  to  the  conunittee  by  Senate 
Resolution  42  were  weU  expended  in  terms  of 
workload  accomplishments.  There  also  is  no 
queetion  In  my  mind  that  the  additional 
funds  provided  by  that  resolution  made  it 
possible  for  the  committee  to  discharge  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  smaU-b\islness  com- 
munity more  effectively  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  additional  funds  been 
lacking. 

Nonetheless,  the  problems  of  small-busi- 
ness men  have  in  recent  years  become  so 
numerous  and  pressing,  that  there  remained 
some  important  problem  areas  to  which  the 
committee  was  xinable  to  give  its  attention 
last  year.  For  that  reason,  as  weU  as  be- 
cause the  current  competitive  climate  has 
placed  thousands  of  typical  small  enterprises 
at  a  grave  disadvantage,  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  additional  funds 
slightly  In  excess  of  the  amount  specified 
imder  last  year's  resolution. 

Awareness  of  tbe  critical  dUBcxiltles  facing 
smaU,  Independent  businessmen  is  wide- 
spread. Many  unresolved  problems  confront 
them  In  the  field  of  taxation,  finances.  Gov- 
ernment procurement,  and  antitnut  enforce- 
ment. The  rate  of  smaU-buslnees  faUivea 
also  reached  a  postwar  high  during  1967  and 
there  Is  little  erldenee  that  this  mortality 
rate  wm  decline  during  190S. 

Indeed,  many  llerobeis  at  Congrese  wbo 
conferred  with  HnaU-busiasw  oonstltuenta 
during  tHe  netm  have  told  om  that  without 
help  from  Oongress  aad  tbe  eseotttlTe  toraaeb 
It  WlU  beoome  Isereaelngly  dlfleult  for  tbe 
averafs  smaU  mamifaeturar,  rvuiler,  or  serv* 
loe-trade  operator  to  run  bis  buslBess  at  a 
reMonable  profit  tinder  prevailing  oonpeU- 
tlve  eomlttions. 

The  members  of  tbe  Small  Business  Com* 
mlttee  Join  me  In  the  belief  that  tbe  oom- 
mlttee's  efforto  In  behalf  of  Independent 
buslnees  cannot  be  msxlmtiied  unless  supple- 
mentary funds  are  made  available.  X  fiUly 
expect  that,  as  in  past  years,  all  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  to  tbe 
Senate  wiU  be  unanimous  and  will  continue 
to  refiect  the  objective  and  nonpartisan 
spirit  which  has  characterised  this  commit- 
tee since  its  creation  in  1950. 

Needless  to  say,  I  should  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  present  a  more  detaUed  justi- 
fication of  this  request  for  funds  when  your 
conmEilttee  schedules  action  on  our  reso- 
lution. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOBM   SPABKMAH, 

Chairman, 


Budget 


Position 


Legal  And  investifstlve: 

Special  oounael 

Assistant  cliief  counsel.. 

Assistant  counsel 

Do _. 

Kdltorial  and  researcb: 

Editorial  director 

Assistant  director 

Research  director 

Administrative  and  clerical: 

Assistant  derk  (fUe) 

Btenocispber 

DoZI 
Subtotal,  staff  ezpenss.. 


STATT 


Komber 


Base 

■alary 

(per 

annum) 


U 


•6.800 
6.580 
6,400 
6,400 

6,  MO 
6.580 
6.830 

1,800 
3,840 
1160 
2,160 


Gross 

salary 

(per 

annum) 


$11,536.07 

10,021.02 

»,763.50 

8,768.60 

12,072.01 
10,021.03 
10,8n.71 

8, 679. 43 
4,604.36 
4,286.97 
4,2K.«7 


Total  for 

period  of 

budftet 

(gross) 


$11. 536.  or 

10. 021.  OS 
tt,  753. 50 
0.573.  SO 

12,07iOl 
10. 021.  OS 

10,  sn.  71 

8.679.4I 
1604. 3S 
4. 205. 97 

4. 205.  or 


00.411.35 


CONGRESSIONAL  BECDRD— lENAlS 


raid  Mqpnrtad,  8.  Set.  200.  fMM.MO, 


Hie  PRfiSZDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  cominittee 
iiiamrifnf.  which  wiU  be  stated  by  the 

CJUIL. 

•nic  Cmrr  Clerk.  On  page  2,  Une 
13.  after  the  word  "exceed,"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
••con  DOA** 

The  Mnendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  ques- 
is  «B  agreeing  to  the  restHution,  as 


l^e  resolutton  (S.  Res.  209).  as 
smende4.  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  1  suggest  the  ah- 
sence  of  a  quorum.    

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberoU 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiMfliiwoMS  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OrPICER  (Mr. 
TauKMoais  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1211,  Senate 
Resolution  208,  authorizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  to 
Investigate  certain  specific  matters  under 
Its  jurisdiction.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
l^e  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tioa. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  208 
provides  $50,000  for  the  Committee  on 
POBPt  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  the  12- 
monili  period  beginning  February  1, 
Ifi&ft,  to  enalde  the  committee  to  continue 
its  Investigation  of  the  administration 
and  policies  of  the  postal  system,  as  car- 
ried out  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department; 
Also  the  acbninistiution  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice saerit  system;  and  also  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  employees  group 
hf«  insurance  program,  «a  carried  out 
fccy  tbe  CivH  Oei  vice  Oommission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  committee  has 
already  been  making  these  investiga- 


tions. Last  year,  an  interim  repori  was 
filed  on  post  office  and  civil  s^^ice  pnat- 
ters.  Due  to  the  late  date  that  one  in- 
vestigation was  started,  $13,000  of  last 
year's  approinriation  will  be  returned  on 
January  31. 

After  full  mvestigation,  the  comiAittee 
has  unanimousbr  concluded  these  inves- 
tigations slxmld  be  continued.  We:  have 
in  mind  a  very  serious  look  at  the  tntire 
structiire  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  its  relaUonship  with  the  |^hite 
House. 

We  are  deeply  oonoemed  oref  the 
opinion  of  the  present  administration  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  V/^  are 
concerned  over  the  caliber  of  th^  ap- 
pointments to  this  Commission. 

The  Senate  committee  has  a 
bility  In  seeing  that  the  civil  service  is 
kept  str<Mig  for  the  protection  of  the  2  V^ 
milMon  employees  as  well  as  America  as  a 
whole.  J 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  If  all  df  the 
$50,000  is  not  needed,  I  will  repeat  what 
I  am  doing  this  year,  and  v.'hzX  I  dM  last 
year:  I  will  return  the  unneeded  funds. 
Eighteen  thousand  dollars  remained  un- 
spent at  the  end  of  the  84th  Congress, 
and  was  returned;  and  $13,006  remains 
unspent  at  thte  time,  and  is  about!  to  be 
retuiTied.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presideni  will 
the  Senator  from  South  CaroIina|  yield 
tome?  ! 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  also 
has  a  resolution  which  provider  for 
more  employees  for  his  committee* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Loulsiaz  a  has 
referred  to  it;  I  imagine  it  will  le  the 
next  resolution  to  be  taken  up  qy  the 
Senate.  That  resolution  provide  for 
one  additional  stenographer  for  U|e  XuH 
committee.  That  has  been  the  dntom 
In  the  committee,  under  both  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Republicans,  for  t^  last 
It)  years.  We  find  it  necessary,  because 
of  the  extra  workload  of  the  general 
committee  work. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  qwtion- 
ing  the  necessity  for  it:  I  merely  irished 
to  ascertain  whether  that  resoluti(|n  will 
be  brought  vtp  today.  I 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  it  wilL 


Mr.  JOHRSFOBf  at 
Tlwae  axe  allfhe  finds  thalt  tfn  beinc 
revmitad  for  ttie  < 

Mr.    ELLEHDBR.     li 

operatad  within  Urn  re^olar  al- 


.  weiOM  na¥« 
T'cqtiestcri  is 


ifc  JOHHSTQH  flf 
Tea 

Mr.EIXfHDER.    AsIvecaB.! 
]«ar  and  tte  year  before  la* 
tor  from  SooOi  Carolina 

tional  fnods,  In  order  to 
other  ■oboonraittee*. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON    Of 
Hot  In  the  last  2  years,  but  we  did  have 
some  prior  to  that  time. 

The  amount  now  beto? 
about  half  ttie  amoont  t^ie  committee 
had  in  1953  and  1»54,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  EJJLEfJDER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  stated  that  a  report  was 
made  as  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of 
a  Bttle  less  than  $50,000  last  ydar.  WiU 
that  investigation  lead  to  proposed  leg- 
islation? I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  paroUna. 
We  certainly  hope  so;  and  it  M  to  some 
last  year.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  thej  Senator 
feel  that  the  work  is  not  comiaeted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  tarolina. 
The  committee  unanimously  leels  the 
work  is  imcompleted.  We  ar0  right  in 
the  midst  of  an  Investigation^ 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Are  these  etudiet 
connected  in  any  maimer  with  nroposaU 
to  raise  postal  rates  and  salaries  of 
postal  employees? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  ICaroUna. 
Both  of  those  questions  are  included  in 
our  studies.  We  hope  to  write  off  policy 
for  tlie  operation  of  the  post  omoe.  We 
also  hope  to  correct  the  direction  of  the 
path  down  which  the  Civil  Sertice  Com- 
mission is  traveling.  Many  things  need 
to  be  done  to  make  this  the  be^  govern- 
ment m  the  world.  The  Qoveixunent  la 
only  as  good  as  its  employeea 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Heretofore  most  of 
this  woik  was  handled  by  the  regular 
staff  of  the  committee.  The  supcommit- 
tee,  for  which  there  is  now  be^ig  asked 
the  sum  of  $50,000.  was  creaUd  during 
the  84th  Congress,  in  1955.  That  year 
$75,000  was  allowed.  During  the  2d 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  the  com- 
mittee asked  for  $75,000.  Thq  commit- 
tee has  spent  $68,750.  Now  th<  commit- 
tee is  asiking  for  a  Tedactloi$  In  tliat 
amount,  $50,000,  to  be  specific. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  i  Carolina. 
Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  doa  Che  Sen- 
ator expect  the  Investlgatian  to  he  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South 
We  are  going  to  do  our  best  td  complete 
it  this  year.  I  will  not  proipise  that, 
however. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  liope  thte  Senator 
may  succeed  in  doing  so.        J 

The  PRESUmSG  QFFIC^  (Mt. 
Tkuucohs  in  the  chair).    TJe  xesolu- 

Uon  Is  open  to  am*>ntimj^n±. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  propoeed. 
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Carolina. 


the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
lution. 


the  reso- 


The  reeolutioii  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Re$olved,  That  th«  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  ClvU  Sarvlo*,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized suboonunlttee  thereof,  U  authorised 
under  sections  184  (a)  and  186  of  the  Legis- 
lative Be(»ganlaatlon  Act  of  1946.  m 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  nUe  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  oc«nplete  study  of  any  and 
aU  nuitters  pertaining  to— 

(1)  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
employee  group  life  insurance  program  by 
the  CItU  Service  Commission; 

(3)  the  administration  of  the  civU-serrice 
system  by  the  CItU  Service  Commission  and 
other  agencies  of  the  aovemment;  and 

(3)  the  administration  by  the  Poet  OfBce 
Department  of  the  postal  service,  particu- 
larly with  req>ect  to  (a)  postal  poUcy,  (b) 
research  and  development,  and  (c)  postal 
rate*. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  Incluslye,  Is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  su^  expenditures  as  It  deems 
adTlsable:  (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorised  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,300  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  oth.er  employee;  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utUlze  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  faculties,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

Sac.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
ftndtng^,  together  with  tu  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1959. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reeolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


MILITARY  PAY 


Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  interest  reganhng  the 
matter  of  miUtary  pay,  and  I  should 
)iic«>  to  make  a  brief  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Pay.  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  subcommittee 
hearings,   we   plan   to   begm   receiving 
testimony  about  the  middle  of  February. 
A  definite  date  cannot  be  given  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  number  of  develop- 
ments which  are  pending.   The  adminis- 
tration's pay  proposal  was  mtroduced 
January  23.  1958.  as  S.  3081.    The  De- 
partmoit  of  Defense  has  not  yet  com- 
piled   the    detailed    cost    information, 
however,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
thin  data  at  the  time  the  hearings  begin. 
Next,  it  is  my  hope  that  our  hearings 
can  be  held  more  or  less  concurrently 
with  those  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
subcommittee.    There  will  be  many  wit- 
nesses, and  if  we  could  hear  them  im- 
mediately following  theh:  appearance  in 
the  House,  our  schedule  should  be  much 
more  tiznely  and  orderly.    It  Is  my  un- 
derstandtng  that  Mr.  Kxlbat.  chairman 
of  Uie  House  subcommittee,  plans  to  be- 
gin hearings  about  February  15. 


Another  development  is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  considering 
the  submission  of  separate  legislation 
affecting  promotion  and  retention,  aimed 
at  improving  the  quality  of  military  per- 
sonneL  As  we  all  know,  pay  alone  will 
not  insure  the  quality  of  pn^onnel 
needed  by  the  Armed  Forces.  This  sepa- 
rate package  will  be  an  important  part 
of  any  pay  plan,  and  the  subcommittee 
will  desire  to  know  the  administration's 
proposal  regarding  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Cordiner 
pay  plan.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
some  increases  should  be  enacted.  I  cer- 
tainly share  this  view,  and  insofar  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  there  are  cer- 
tam  features  of  the  ConUner  plan  which 
Appe&T  to  have  merit  Other  parts  of 
the  pro[>osal  are,  however,  controversial. 
Judging  from  the  mail  and  other  com- 
ments I  have  received. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
problem,  which  is  the  fact  that  younger 
officers  and  skilled  enlisted  men  are  not 
remaining  in  military  service  beyond 
their  obligated  tours.  The  Cordiner 
Committee  would  meet  this  problem  by 
leaving  the  pay  rates  for  the  lower  officers 
and  enlisted  grades  unchanged,  but  pro- 
viding substantial  increases  for  the  upper 
officer  and  noncommissioned  grades.  At 
the  same  time,  two  new  enlisted  grades 
would  be  created  and  the  present  lon- 
gevity system  abolished.  The  new  pay 
system  would  be  based  entirely  on  rank 
and  length  of  service  in  the  rank. 

The  Cordiner  plan  was  proposed  as 
being  the  basis  for  an  improved  manage- 
ment plan  for  all  military  personnel. 
The  subcommittee  will,  of  course,  desire 
to  know  the. details  of  the  Pentagon's 
personnel  m&nagemmt  plan,  part  of 
which  will  be  the  legislation  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  ultimate 
value  of  the  entire  Cordiner  approach 
will  depend  in  large  part  on  the  way  it 
would  be  administered. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  these 
points  merely  to  emphasize  that  the  en- 
tire military  pay  problem  will  require 
,most  careful  hearings.  The  issues  are 
detailed  and  complex  and  will  affect  our 
Armed  Forces  for  years  to  come. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  subcommit- 
tee last  August  heard  Mr.  Cordiner  tes- 
tify in  favor  of  his  Committee's  military 
pay  plan  which  is  contained  in  S.  2014. 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATnl  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri    [Mr.   Stmihoton].     For   our 
forthcoming  hearings  we  shall  also  have 
the  administration's  pay  proposal,  which 
differs  somewhat  from  S.  2014,  although 
It  does  embody  the  Cordiner  philosophy. 
I  should  also  point  out  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  may  rec- 
ommend   legislation    which    will   differ 
from  that  recommended  by  the  Cordiner 
Committee  as  well  as  that  recommended 
by    the    administration.    I    personally 
think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Senate  to 
have  the  House  approach  to  this  problrai 
before  any  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
Senate.    Mr.  Kxldat,  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  House,  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  military  pay 
legislation. 


Mr.  Prerident,  as  soon  as  a  definite 
date  can  be  established,  I  shall  make  the 
proper  fiow  announcement.  The  Senate 
can  be  assured  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  as  soon  as  the  develoimiente 
I  have  discussed  have  materialized  to  a 
ix>int  where  we  have  sufficient  factual 
information  available. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  AS- 
SISTANT BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1212,  Senate  Resolution  210.  au- 
thorizing the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce 
and  Civil  Service  to  employ  a  temporary 
additional  clerical  assistant. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  is  authorised,  from 
Febroary  1,  1958,  through  Janvuuy  81,  I98e, 
to  employ  one  additional  clerical  aaslstaat  to 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tlM 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accotdanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4.  80th  Congress.  ap« 
proved  Febrxiary  19.  1847.  as  amended. 


tfl'UUV     OF    ADMINISTRATION    OF 

TRADma  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

AND    WAR    CLAIMS    ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1218,  Senate  Resolution  232.  to  make 

a  further  study  of  the  administrati<m  of 

the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and 

the  War  Claims  Act. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  the 
resolution.  What  good  has  come  out  of 
past  studies  and  what  is  the  necessity  for 
mcreasing  the  allowance  from  $35,000. 
which  was  spent  last  year,  to  $50,000  this 

year? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount  that  we  requested  last  year.  Aa 
to  the  good  that  has  come  frcMn  the 
study,  we  have  passed  several  bills  on  the 
siibject  matter  of  vested  assets.  We 
have  closed  out  the  admlni8trati<m  of 
World  War  I  assets.  We  have  a  very 
complicated  statute  under  study.  We 
are  dealing  with  legislation  affectinc 
confiscated  properties  worth  approxi- 
mately $600  million.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  bills  before  the  committee  re- 
lating to  the  di^osition  of  these  assets. 
We  are  studying  the  problems  to  see  how 
they  can  best  be  solved.  We  hope — I  for 
one  certainly  hope— that  the  questions 
involved  can  be  disposed  of  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
money  was  returned  by  the  subcommittee 
for  last  year's  appropriations.  The  Sen- 
ate authorized  $50,000  last  year  for  the 
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It  vlU  te  found  a«t  ^.OM  of 
ttmt  9»^»nm»t  una  telaiued.  U,  wlU  «tao 
be  found  tbat  tbe  tfcdMinithmttnn  «tC  tiae 
property  *y  the  Odtoe  of  AMea  Ptopexir 
is  eofltiis  the  GevenuMBt  st  tbe  xste  «< 
aboiA  $3  mUUdo  «  year,  fiinee  World 
War  n  ittoce  tium  #51  mtiUaii  have  been 
spent  in  administertaff  the  proper^/  we 
vested  during  the  war.  We  want  to 
eliminate  this  expense  as  quickly  as  we 
can,  in  order  to  save  the  Govenuiieui 
the  Kxxiey  it  mvst  ivend  In  adxaiirister- 
ing  CheK  malted  tttis 

Mr.  ELUNDER.  I  poiat  out  to  my 
good  friend  that  the  subcommittee  has 
been  workizig  on  the  subject  since  19&3. 
As  I  have  often  stated  as  the  floor,  it 
seems  that  some  of  these  temporary  sub- 
committees become  more  or  less  perma- 
nent— they  never  seem  to  end.  They 
always  find  more  to  do.  What  has  Uils 
jMirticular  subcommittee  accomplished 
during  the  last  year?  What  good  has 
resulted  from  its  work?  Has  any  leg- 
islation been  recommended?  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  subcommittee's  reo- 
ord  of  accomplishments? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
8(»ne  of  the  assets  were  dosed  out.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  aoote  of  the 
properties  hfkd  been  on  our  hands  sinee 
the  Wrst  Worid  Wta-.  We  passed  leg- 
islation terminating  that  program.  We 
are  trying  to  dispose  of  the  matters 
which  have  been  pending  since  the  close 
of  World  Wot  n  and  get  them  termi- 
nated. I  wirfi  'o  give  tsedit  to  the  mi- 
nority. The  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
DiRKSENl  is  on  the  suboomsiittee.  It 
Will  be  remembered  that  last  year  it  was 
decided  It  would  be  well  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  so  the  minority  could  ha^e 
representation  on  the  staff.  The  minor- 
ity never  chose  to  plaoe  a  man  on  the 
Staff.  That  rewritjed  in  savings  last  year 
reflected  h»  «ur  reports.  Tt  will  be 
noticed  that  the  resolution  provides  ttwt 
the  minority  may  now  have  a  profes- 
sional Staff  member. 

The  Senator  win  T«iiember  that  1 
stated  last  year  it  looked  as  if  we  were 
going  to  have  more  ciiief  s  than  Indiaos 
and  Biore  top  people  than  people  work- 
ing down  beiow.  We  have  managed  to 
«perate  with  a  small  staff. 

Mr.  EUi£NZ3ZR.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  the  S«aitor's 
purpose  to  employ  tbe  aiiiwrity  em- 
ployee.       

Mr.  JOHNSTQ^f  of  SootSi  Carolina. 
That  is  a  matter  wldcti  under  the  resoltt- 
tion  Is  left  entirely  to  ttw  minority.  It 
Is  the  minority's  prerogative  to  fiBmiiii 
Its  represeatatioo,  not  my  own. 

Mr.  KLLSNDER.  At  the  moment 
there  are  live  emptoyees;  Is  ttiat  cor- 
rect?          

Mr.  JOGlfSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
We  have  had  aa  average  of  only  3.  The 
SenalxN:  taJBcs  about  5.  tait  sooae  of  the 
employees  axe  emptoyed  only  for  short 

intervals.  

Mr.  ELLSnn^ER.  When  does  the  Sen- 
ator expect  to  cnnctole  the  work  of  the 
subOMBontttee? 

Mr.  JOHHSnON  of  SooDt  Caroflna. 
That  is  witat  I  stated  Just  a  ■saaent  aeo. 
I  certstaly  hope  we  can  «aasplete  the 
work  at  this  searioB. 
Mr.  aUKOBEL    I  hope  so,  too. 


MX.  JOHNSTON  «f  SoHUi  GUMna. 
U  the  fienate  will  eooipecate  aad  will  M- 

10V  the  proposals  in  my  hill.  &  MO. 
eaa  eoos^ete  the  work  ml  the 
jHittee  this  year. 

Mr.  tSAJEND&L  What  is  it  tbe  Sen- 
ate is  not  doing  that  ought  to  be  qanef 
Mr.  X>HN8TON  of  South  Caj:i41iiia. 
Let  me  explain  that.  I  srant  to  ooixoet 
that  Btateasent.  for  it  is  not  aone^hlnc 
involving  Senate  action.  I  reter  to  ac- 
tion of  (be  administ.ration.  The  efpeu- 
tive  departMrwits  have  not  been  ■naorm 
in  their  reoommetMiatlons,  partieuiafiar  as 
to  what  bills  they  wiU  approve  and  what 
bills  they  will  not  approve.  It  seems 
that  the  State  Depturtment  and  thS  De- 
jMxtment  of  Justice  iuive  not  at  aJl  dases 
seen  entirely  eje  to  eye  on  the  » lAter. 
I  think  and  I  am  h<4>eful  they  wi  1  get 
together  in  the  near  future  and  st  hmit 
to  the  subcommittee  proposais  wfa  ich  I 
may  recommend  to  it. 

Mr.  TJTTT.TCMnFR.  Instead  of  tbe  Con- 
gress being  at  fault.  \iH3Uld  the  Sauitor 
say  the  executive  department  Is  at  iiuilt? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  £outh  Carplina. 
I  would  in  part  say  that.  The  Sebator 
knows  that  when  a  department  builps  up 
a  big  staff  it  can  always  buiid  up  la  lot 
of  opposition  to  any  suggested  chjEuoge. 
There  were  about  140  lawyers  14  the 
Justice  Department  alone  advisi4g  us 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  the  Sested 
assets.  That  demonstrates  lor  th^  Sen- 
ator how  much  complication  may  | arise 
or  be  involved  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  there  aniHthing 
the  Senate  can  do  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  aH  these  extra  employees? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaiMlna. 
We  are  doing  our  best;  the  iPgisilatioB  I 
propose  win  eliminate  many  of  them- 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Can    fhe    Se|mtor 

give  us  an  Idea  as  to  how  muchl  it  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  to  malntaii)  this 
force  under  the  executive  departmsnt? 
Mr.   JOHNSTON   of  South   CaiyTina. 

The  force  under  the  executive  d^iart- 
ment?       

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Tes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Cai^llna. 
I  can  obtain  for  the  Senator  the 
figure^  but  it  has  averaged  $3  mll^on  a 
year  since  W43.  ' 

Mr.  ELLIENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
refer  to  people  who  are  employ^  in 
order  to  handle  this  matter?  | 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Ca^Bna. 
That  is  correct,  "nnit  figm^  docs  npt  in- 
clude the  lawyers  who  are  emphjytd  for 
ttie  differefnt  corporations  wot  of|Ocv- 
emment  in  ttie  enterprises  under 
which  costs  run  into  inillinns  o(  <|oQars 
perrear.    

Mr.  ELLEMDER.  Has  the  sobcoiaBlt- 
tee  siitamitted  to  ttie  Senate  any  pro- 
posed legislation,  any  views,  or  any  Ideas? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CsaoUim. 
I  have  presented  two  iiiUs.  fimalor 
Drsgssy  in  tbe  8^  Congress  presented  a 
£omewhat  RJiPlTwr  measure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Por  the  purpose  of 
terminating  the  Commlsdon.  so  that  we 
can  save  the  $3  million  to  whU^  the  Sen- 
ator referred? 

Mr.  JOHNSTOlf  cf  Sooth  Ct^ollna. 
T  nave  maoe  TecoKSBCDdatiuus.  1  want 
■fhe  vrark  itausfdired  to  amottier  sBtiK/y 
Inorder  todose  it< 
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Mr.  wffxmmM^    Bm  narttint  been 

done  in  tliat  regard?  . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  rsaroiina. 
There  hav«  been  oonse  Mils  psostad  to  re- 
the  amosnt  InnsKed,  skd   that 

—     ■Mwsr  ^  peapie 

who  are  eniployed  In  the  tMlsBlB|Btrstion. 

ffr.  'ELLEI1X3EB.  What  befcame  of 
tliose  WHs?    Are  thqr  xjcnfllngf^ 

Mr.  JOHHSTON  of  South  paroUna. 
Some  of  those  hlUs  were  passrd.iSenator. 
Souse  ate  still  peBdiag  and  ite  oonfl- 
Stentty  hope  to  end  the  proenB|a 
the  Congress  «d)a>ares.  The 
passed  some  m  tiieui. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  hope  that  both 
this  suboommlttee  and  the  groups  \mder 
the  executive  departments  will  me  able  to 
compirtr  the  Job  and  save  the  IMPayen 
to  excess  of  $3  ndllian  a  year.i 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carb&na. 
I  Bgite  wHh  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ttiat  WOllld  be  a 
substantial  saving.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolins 
We  are  awaiting  propaoals  now  ^m  the 
Ste^te  DepartuaeBt:  uotU  the#  outanyt 
theuti  and  w«  can  reeonefle  tnr  dlffer- 
enees,  the  situation  is  rather  tfifBcuH 
of  s'jlulkiu.  i 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cass 
nf  South  naV<:)ta  In  the  chai^).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resoiutian  snts  agreed  to.  us 
follows:  I 

Resolved,  Thai  Che  Cofimlttft  on  the 
Judiciary,  or  aixy  iluly  authorizf<|  «uboom- 
mlttee  tliereof,  is  authorized  undtr  mM-XXnrm 
134  ^a)  And  13S  of  tbe  Xi^lslatlve  Beorfanl- 
zation  Act  oT  194S.  as  amrndfKl.  Snd  la  a»> 
cordance  with  its  Juilfdlctlon  snec.Btod  bf 
rule  x*v  qI  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  condxict  a  lartber  eaamlnlBtloii  aiul 
review  of  tbe  admlnlstxatlon  of  tl«e  Ttadlng 
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gOlMtlOH. 
1958.    to 


With  fhe  Enemy  Act.  as  ai 
the  War  Claims  Act  ol  1818.  as 
consider  liills  affecting  said  act«.{ 

Src.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
the  committee,  from  Feljruary 
January  31,  aflSfl.  lacluslve.  Is  aulthorlzed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad« 
visable;  (2)  to  employ,  upoai  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  aad  otte^asslstants 
ana  consultants:  Pt MvUlefL^  '^bat  Ibe  mlnor- 
tty  is  auUivilZiWl  tio  stlitt  1  person  Tor  ap- 
potaitKieBt.  nMl  the  person  eo  seA^ted  tfeall 
be  cppolntoil  aad  his  eaatpenHCUa  ShsB  to 
so  AjEed  nut  his  rraas  nO*  akaU  aoS  ba  las 
by  more  Omuk  Sl^oe  «kaa  tlse  M^hast  graas 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employe^  aad  {%) 
with  the  prior  consfint  of  the  ikefuls  of  the 
tfepai  tiiieiita  or  agencies  concemt 
OoRHnlttee  ob  Rules  said  Adndnl 
otaiae  XtkB  TvUMUmmmtUki 
ttaD.,  Caelltttes,  and  parsnniS  of 
departoievis  or  agtncles  of  tlM  < 

Sac.  8.  Tbe  coouaittee  sbaU  report  Us  i 
Inga.  together  wltb  \Xm  rt^franrx^Txi^'-*^^^  xar 
legl^atkm  as  it  deems  advlsaSae.  to  tbe 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practlcahila  date,  but 
not  later  ttiRB  femisry  81,  19SS.  i 

Sk.  4.  Bspeims  of  tt 
tills  ivEotaUaa.  «lileSi  ttmU  not  < 
OSS.  sftuOl  be  paid  troas  tbe  eontts«EBt  fimd 
of  the  Senate  upon  voacfaers  ayraved  by 
lOit  r'hftirmn.n  Qf  the  rniTimlttan 
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TO 


Mr.  IIANSPIEUX 

•Sk  SBaniBK>us  oonaent  ttkaot  ttw 
proceed  to  the  considemttooi  OS  Oaiendar 
No.  lUt,  Senate  ReooMton  tm. 
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pay. 


>INO    tVPJLlii.   Tbe 


tion  of  the  Senate 

The 
MfoUosM: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  <t>e 
bereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
n«sn  tiM  ossMS^psat  f«nd  <M  tMm  Osasta.  ta 
Sleanor  J.  Xeefer.  widow  of  John  A.  Keef er, 
an  employee  of  ttte  Senate  at  tSie  tliue  of  his 

tk>n  as  tb«  rate  h»  was  receiving  by  law  at 
Uis  time  of  his  deatX  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered tnctoslTe  of  loneral  espenaes  and  aS 
otber  aSliiwaiicea. 

The  PRfiSIDDIO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonaidfratinn  of 
the  reooluUon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Tte    FKEsaama    officer.  The 

qurstinn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Tbe   reastaUon    iS.    Bcsl   2M)    was 
agreed  tau 

PAYMERT  OP  GRATUITY  TO  HES- 
TER SCOTT  WAILES  AND  MARY 
SCOTT  GLASS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  iMTinimous  consent  that  tbe  Senate 
proceed  to  the  eonsideration  oi  Csirnriar 
Mo.  laM.  Senate  Reaoiniton  127. 

Thte  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
lesolutluii  win  be  read  for  tJte  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  IS.  Res.  227)  was  read. 
asfoQows: 


Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  tlM 
hereby  ta  ■uthfortaed  and  dlt«cted  to  pay, 
ftoB  Cbs  ootlagent  fuad  of  tha  Sanate.  to 
Hester  ScoU  WaUes  and  Mary  Seott  Glaaa. 
sisters  of  Lo\ilse  8.  Joubert.  an  issHiloyec  of 
tne  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  Oaatli.  a  sum 
to  each  aqoal  to  h%  immOmt  eoaymsatlon 
at  the  mts  abt  was  leustting  by  law  at  the 
ttnia  at  bar  daasn.  aald  sson  to  !>• 

an 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resoiutian? 

Tiaere  beinc  no  Obleetion,  ttie  Senate 
pi'oceeded  to  eonsidfr  the  resolntlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  UKFUJER.  The 
tpjsstioia  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Tbe  Insolation  IS.  Res.  227>  was 
agreed  to. 

PAYMENT    OF    GRATUXTY    TO    UJ- 
6ANNAH  CLABK  BKHABDS 

Mr.  MAlfSPIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
tA  ynnnimnm  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1201,  Senate  ResoiiTtioo  22A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
etation  wiU  be  read  for  the  tef oomation 
of  tSie  Senate. 

The  resohiUan  iS.  Res.  228)  was  read, 
as  foDows: 

acMOoed.  That  tiM  Secratarj  of  the  Saa- 
ate  Ixereby  la  authorized  and  dlrnrtwd  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  ftie  Senate,  to 
lauaamaali  Cleilc  Rlthards,  mo^Mr  of  Haiilat 
C.  Kkasarda,  aa  amployee  «r  the  Senate  at 
the  tlma  oT  bar  toatb.  a  saaa  eqaal  ta  « 
■aontbs'  ooaapenaatton  aS  ttaa  xaSa  sba  -was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  ttoM  of  Imt  daatn. 
said  sum  to  be  ooasldered  inalaalva  of  Am- 
eral  expenses  and  an  other  allowances. 

CIV 80 


There 

tfae 

OFFICBB. 
is  on  agzeeinc  to  the  resolutton. 
Tbe    rroolafinn    iA.    Res.   23»)    wna 
agreed  to.    

EMniOTMBfT  OF  ADDmOW  AL  AS- 
SISTANTS AND  CONSULTANTS  BY 
THE  COMUTTTEaS  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.MANSPIEUI.  Mr.  PreskieBt.  I  ask 
anaairaons  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1202.  rirnstr  Resoiutian  212. 

The  PB£SIEHNG  OFFiC£R.  The 
resolntaon  wiM  be  stated  by  titto  tor  the 
iDfon^atian  of  tbe  Senate. 

The  JjBQiss.azivx  Clssk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  213)  authorizing  the  Ooouniitee 
on  PuiiUc  Works  to  make  certain  expend- 
itures and  empkry  ariditannai  assist- 
ants and  consultants.  

The  PRESiOfNO  OFFICESL.  is  tiaere 
objection  to  the  present  <ionsidfPrfliimi  oC 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  <S. 
Res.  212)  nu*^^>^Qyi^'»ng  the  Committee  on 
Public  'Works  to  make  certain  expendi- 
tures and  employ  additional  a-ssistonts 
and  consultants,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  an  amendment,  on 
I>age  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "exceed'*, 
to  strike  out  "$100,000".  and  insert  "$75.- 
000".  so  as  to  make  ttie  resolution  read: 

AejQlaed,  Xlaat  th«  Committee  on  PsbUc 
WorlL^  cr  any  duly  auluar.kzed  subcommittee 
tbereof ,  Is  authorlzsd  under  sections  134  and 
188  of  tbe  liegUatl  ye  Reorgantratlon  Act  of 
1M6,  aa  nmcnded.  end  ta  accordance  with  Its 
}artadU«laBa  niiiiaiiil  by  rale  XXV  oC  tbe 
B^TTTir-g  Bides  ctf  the  eenate.  from  Psbro- 
mrj  U  19SaL  So  JswiMiy  81.  I9se.  ineaasSve.  «o 
(I)  make  aoch  sapendituMa  as  It  daaass  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  empk>jr  upon  a  teaaporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  awdptanto 
asKl  consultants:  Provided,  Tbat  the  minor 
Hy  is  a^tltortaed  to  select  one  person 
It,   and   nM   peiaoB 


tor 
sewcvev 


rata 


not 


be  ao  tead  tkat  tala  gri 

be  less  by  more  than  SI  ,200  t 
(roBS  rate  paid  to  any  ottker  eaoptayee;  and 
(3)   with  tlie  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
of  the  Conmitbee  on  Italea  and  AdndMstra- 

departments  or  agencies  of  tte  Oovensmnrt. 
6k.  2.  Tbe  expenses  at  Ute  oommiMee. 
xinder  this  resolution.  wMch  shall  not  ex- 
ceed fTS.000.  rtxan  l»e  paid  from  the  con- 
ttagent  fuad  of  tbe  Senate  upon  TinicbeiB 
IHamit  Wf  tlM  ctudnMn  at  «he  eomailttae. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Questton  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
soent. 

Mr.  SliENDER.  Mr.  PreEddent.  I 
wonder  If  we  could  "hayt  an  ezpaanation 
as  to  t2ie  necessity  tor  continuing  tbe 
woik  poraposed  under  Cbis  resdlutlnn.  As 
I  remember,  during  the  S4th  Cangress. 
1st  sessian.  a  resoiutian  was  passed  to 
ftntmt^  a  study  of  tSie  pnvxised  Fedexal 
lilghway  program. 

I  understand  that  study  has  been  man 
or  less  completed.    Highway  legislation 


tbe 
Aid  to  HiBiisray  OoBStnieUaa  Act  Is 
the  atatnte  books.    Tet. 

XtaeeiMthis^ 

,t^  Id  f  sttoadnc  the  pattern  of 

aad  «iU  be oontinued.    Isbouid 
bketoknovwlur. 

Mr.  HEKKOiaa.  Mr.  Prsaftdent.  to 
the  ahsfnrr  of  tIae  distincuished  senior 
SeiMtar  from  Mew  Mexioo  (Mr.  Caavn], 
I  should  like  to  aake  a  simtnuntt  to  asjr 
friend,  the  Senator  frosa  Louisiana. 

Tbe  rranJMtiMi  wonid  pra>vide  tbe  sosa 
of  r^SjBM  to  tte  Onmmittw  on  Publie 
Works  tor  adssinistrative  expenses  and 
salaries  «f  additional  assistants  neces- 
sary to  continue  its  aturiinr  and  inqoirie^ 
ecpedally  to  relation  to  the  $31  bilhon 
construction  prc^zam  under  the  Pedecal- 
Aid  Highwi^y  Act  of  1956. 

I  might  sar.  Mr.  President,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, that  the  resolution  was  originally 
drafted  to  request  the  sum  of  1100^0, 
but  that  sum  was  reduced  to  $75,000  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Woilcs.  as  the  Senator  knows.  Is 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMjc 
ChavezI  .  / 

Mr.  EliENDER.  What  Is  tbfe  neces- 
sity for  a  further  study?  H$s  not  Con- 
gress enacted  tte  law? 

Mr.  HEHNINQS.  The  origSnsl  Stodj. 
Senator,  has  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  ELUBNDBSl.  Tlie  original  study 
has  not  been  completed,  3^  the  law  has 
been  enacted.  ^Why  ^hotdd  we  continue 
to  study  legiSfaiUon  which  ts  now  the  law 
of  the  land? 

Mr.  UKNNINGS.  T  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Comndttee  on  Public  Works.  I  will 
say  that  the  i-esolutlon  was  reported 
unanlmonSly  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  aLEIfDER.  I  know.  All  of  the 
resolutions  were  reported  vmantmonsly. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.    Some  were  not. 

Mr.  ELl^ES^rrER.  Ther«  Is  never  op- 
position. Tliere  seems  to  be  Tiitnal 
nnanhnfty  scmong  committee  membezs 
insofar  as  these  resohittons  are  oon- 
cemed. 

I  remember  tDsthieUy  that  this  sifb- 
committee  was  created  far  tlie  purpose  of 
making  certain  studies  In  connection 
wttti  Use  highway  bfll  wlihih  was  then  be- 
fore Congress.  We  have  passed  ttie 
Wghwaybfll.  Why  Is  It  necessaiy  to 
make  fuither  studies? 

Mr.  HENNmors.  Pezliatps  we  can  shed 
some  light  on  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  win  yield 
to  me.  

The  PRESHnNG  OFPICER  CMr. 
Patwe  in  the  cbair) .  Does  the  Senator 
^eld  to  t3ie  Senator  from  Soutb  Dakota? 

Mr.  HENNINQS.  I  ideU  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoto.  Mr.  Prea- 
identb  AS  a  ■pmhrr  of  the  Comoslttee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  ranUiif  miooriiy 
oignni»Ar  on  the  gii***'^^"^'"^"*^  on  Publie 
R/>ftii«i^  possibly  I  can  scive  a  little  Infor- 
mation on  tbe  potot  ndilch  lias  been 
xaised. 

It  is  true  tlMii  the  Fadesal-Jkld  aicb- 
was  Act  of  ISSfl  iBimrheri  tbe  interstate 
program.    The  Senator  from  louislana 
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wiU  redftll  that  one  provision  of  the  act 
of  1056  was  to  require  that  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  several  State  high- 
way commissions  should  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  new  estimate  of  costs  for 
completing  the  system,  which  should  be 
submitted  by  January  12  of  this  year,  and 
that  that  new  estimate  of  cost  would,  if 
approved  by  the  Congress,  be  the  basis 
for  the  apportionments  to  the  several 
States  in  the  succeeding  3  years. 

Now,  that  estimate  of  cost  has  been 
submitted.    The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OosbI  has  been 
conducting  hearings  upon  the  status  of 
the  new  highway  program.    Presently  he 
has  the  staff  at  work  analyzing  these  es- 
timates of  cost  from  the  several  States. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    How  will  that  affect 
the  present  law?    Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
subcommittea  to  make  studies  that  may 
lead  to  fiirther  legislation? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    What    are    those 
studies? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  year 
the  Congress  will  pass  the  Highway  Act 
of  1958.  The  Congress  passes  a  highway 
act  every  2  years  which  becomes  the  basis 
for  the  apportionment  to  the  States  for 
the  regular,  primary,  secondary,  and  ur- 
ban systems  of  Federal  aid. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  biennial  Highway  Act. 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  analsrzing 
the  cost  estimates  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  act  of  1956  provided  that  for 
the  first  3  years  the  apportionments  for 
the  Interstate  Ssrstem  would  continue 
under  the  old  formula,  but  because  of  a 
difference  of  opinion,  or  because  of  the 
conviction  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  timt  the  original  estimate  of  costs 
was  far  out  of  line,  with  many  varia- 
tions between  the  different  States,  the 
Bureau  was  directed  to  make  tills  new 
study.  The  estimates  now  submitted 
must  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
this  session  as  the  basis  for  the  appor- 
tionments for  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  for  the  next  3  years. 

The  law  provides  that  the  estimates 
may  be  approved  by  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution;  and  imtil  they  are 
we  have  no  basis  for  the  apportionments 
for  the  Interstate  System  for  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
take  the  position  that  this  subcommit- 
tee will  have  to  be  a  continuing  subcom- 
mittee to  constantly  scrutinize  what  the 
executive  branch  is  doing  in  administer- 
ing the  Highway  Act?  That  would  seem 
to  be  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
would  be  some  support  for  the  proposi- 
tion which  the  Senator  has  stated;  but 
by  law,  this  particular  session  of  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  of  passing 
Judgment  upon  these  estimates  of  costs. 
There  was  a  great  variation  in  the  esti- 
mates of  costs  originally.  The  Congress 
rejected  them. 

The  Bureau  has  responded  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  1956  act  in  submitting 
these  estimates.  They  are  very  thorough 
and  detailed  books.  The  book  for  each 
State  would  almost  make  a  moimtain. 
The  books  are  very  involved  and  detailed. 
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At  the  present  time  the  regular  siaff  of 
the  committee  and  those  who  are  em- 
ployed under  the  authority  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  past  are  working  witl^  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Comptroller*  Gen- 
eral's C^ce  in  making  an  analysis  of  the 
costs,  in  order  that  the  committee  may 
make  a  soimd  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Stnator 
mean  a  determination  as  to  whetlier  or 
not  the  costs  are  too  high? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Ti 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  aut|iorlty 
would  Congress  have  in  that  area  inas- 
much as  the  administration  of  the  law 
which  we  enacted  is  committed  io  the 
executive  branch?  I 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  T|ke  law 
of  1956  provided  that  this  Cobgress 
should  consider  these  estimates  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  would  lorm  a 
sound  basis  for  making  apportionments 
to  the  States.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  provision 
relate  merely  to  this  year,  or  does,  it  ap- 
ply to  every  year?  ) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  relates 
to  this  year,  and  other  future  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  the  Senator,  after  this  yeaf  there 
will  be  no  need  for  this  expenditure? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  TMe  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  ndt  wish 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  i|iaking 
such  a  statement  for  the  chairman  or 
other  members  of  the  committefe.  By 
the  terms  of  the  1956  act,  this  is  the 
basic  estimate  of  costs.  Three!  years 
from  now  that  subject  is  again  to  be  ex- 
amined, in  the  light  of  any  chafes  in 
costs  at  that  time.  However,  thi^  is  the 
basic  estimate,  and  without  it  th^e  can 
be  no  apportionment  among  the  jstates. 
The  validity  of  these  estimates  will  de- 
termine how  much  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  ^^te  of 
Missouri,  and  every  other  State,  for  the 
Interstate  System.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  will  probably  want  to 
look  into  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
national  highway  program  eve:^  year 
in  an  effort  to  expedite  its  prosecution 
and  if  possible  assist  in  removing  any 
obstacles  that  might  be  slowini  down 
the  program.  ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  see  hew  this 
might  well  become  another  tei^porary 
but  permanent  subcommittee,      i 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakoti.  The 
future,  of  course,  is  in  the  hands  bf  sub- 
sequent Congresses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  situaiion  to 
which  I  refer  is  not  peculiar  to  this  sub- 
committee. I  have  seen  very  fefw  tem- 
porary subcommittees  which  did  not  be- 
come, in  effect,  permanent  fixtures. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  ^jery  few 
committees  have  had  placed  up<]n  them 
the  degree  of  responsibility  und^  a  law 
enacted  by  Congress  as  that  wh^  rests 
upon  the  Public  Works  Ccmunflbtee.  in 
tills  session  of  Congress,  to  ^ake  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  estimates  In  |>onnec- 
tion  with  a  $37  billion  program,  jand  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  precise  basis 
iQxm  which  the  Congress  will  nmke  the 
apportionment  to  the  several  SfAtea  of 
highway  funds. 


The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICJeR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Committee 
amendment.  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMTTTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pilesident.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tfne  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1216.  Senate  Resolution  228,  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  to  investigate  certain  mat- 
ters tmder  its  jurisdiction.        | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICERl  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consi<teration  oi 
the  resolution?  , 

There  being  no  objection.  I^e  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  l-esolution. 
which  had  been  reported  front  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2.  line  16.  after 
the  word  "information."  to  Istrike  out 
"which  shall  not  exceed  $180,000,  shall 
be  paid  from"  and  insert  "facilities,  and 
personnel  of  any  of  the  departtnents  or." 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  ijead : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee '  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  auUiorlaed 
subcommittee  thereof,  la  authotiaed  tmder 
sectlonB  134  (a)  and  138  of  tb^  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine,  investigate,  und  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  ifiatters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  minerals,  materials,  and  fu^Is: 

(2)  irrigation,  reclamation,  aojd  power  de- 
velopment: 

(3)  public  lands; 

(4)  Indians: 
(6)  Territories  and  Insular  affi^. 

Bxc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1058.  to 
January  31,  1969,  incluslTe.  is  apthorlaed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditxires  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be  so 
fixed  tiiat  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highost  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  u^llze  the  re- 
imbursable services,  informaticm.  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  any  of  the  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Ck>vemment.        i 

Sxc.  3.  Expenses  of  the  ccnmaittee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $180.- 
000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  ot  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  $180,000  by  the  Cotnmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ifor  Investi- 
gation of  the  various  problems  coming 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 
This  is  the  same  amoimt  that  was  appro- 
priated last  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  amoimt  in  order  io  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  commit^. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 
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my  other 
o(  the  OnmMrittee  oa  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affsks  far  wiiloh 
money  is  askedf 

Mr.  MUB&AT.  Noi  ^Us  will  take 
care  of  any  subeoMAtttoes  we  ha««  tibml 
are  condaettiig  additloiial  Inveatigatkxis. 
The  amount  Is  $ieMM.  the  saiae  m  hutk 
year. 

Mr.  EUjENDQI.  Ttcre  mze  no  addi- 
tional requests  on  the  part  of  the  f oU 
committee;  either. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  correct  This 
ooounittee  has  v<ery  wide  JiirtsdictiDn, 
covering  Indian  affairs.  Mining.  pubUc 
lands,  resources,  irrigattim.  re<damatM)Q, 
Territories,  aod.  inwriar  affairs. 

I  should  take  a  trip  to  some  of  the 
island  possessions  every  year,  bat  I  do 
not.  I  have  not  been  to  Puerto  Rioo  or 
any  of  the  other  possessions  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  but  I  sbaU  took  into  the 
subject  and  see  if  I  cannot  have  a  couple 
of  nice  trtps  arranged  for  myself,  which 
will  help  the  committee  to  handle  its 
proUesML 

The  FSBBnHNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  ts  ttie  committee 

lendnmtt. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    naotutioa,    as    aaMnded. 
to. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MTTTEE ON  IMPROPER  ACTIVITIES 
IN  IHE  IjABOR  or  MANAGEMENT 
FIELD 

Mr.  ePARKMAlf.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  ISIS.  Senate  Resolution  221. 

T*e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
InfonBatfon  of  the  Senate. 

The  LxciSLATrvK  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(8.  Res.  221)  continuing  the  Select  Com- 
mittee OB  loaproper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field,  and  tn- 
creasiac  the  ttmtt  of  expenditures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlUILH.  Is  there 
ejection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resdntion? 

There  being  no  ohJectlon.  the  Senate 
Itfooeeded  to  consider  the  resohition. 

Mr.  BioCLBIiLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ShaU  <HBtU8B  both  resolutions,  Senate 
Resolution  221  and  Senate  Resolution 
222.  Senate  Resolution  222  calls  for  $20.- 
000.  and  I  assume  that  resoiution  will  be 
called  UP  next.  Its  porpose  is  providtng 
lor  the  neeessarr  cost  of  operating  the 
select  committee  aiming  the  past  year. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  in  July. 
I  beUeve  It  was.  to  ask  for  addttional 
funds,  some  members  of  the  Connnlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  suggested 
that  we  posiibiy  were  not  asking  for  ss 
mcach  money  as  we  would  find  necessary 
with  whfcSi  to  operate  the  select  commlt- 
'tee.  I  said  at  that  time  *>'p^  we  had 
opei-aled  as  emnomlcary  as  possihle .  and. 
If  necessary,  ve  would  ratum  eariiy  la 
January  and  svAmit  a  resoiution  titr  any 
additions!  funds  wc  ndght  need. 

In  Senate  ResoUitlou  221  we  are  addm 
for  the  same  amount  that  was  authorlaad 


Am- the 

iiW  tiie  last  year,  the  first 
grinri    i  ismnmri  '■ 
$M§jOAA. 

I  know  that  figure  sounds  like  a 
dMl  of  aKmey.   In  a  letter  to  tiie  Oaci- 
Bdttee  en  Bx^es  and  Administration  I  re- 
ported liow  Uie  money  was  ezpendi 
year,  and  the  amonnt  of  work  the 
ooaMBittee  had  done.  I  may  aay  that  tlie 
task  given  the  select  canunittee  is  one  at 
the  most  stupendous  and  most  aduous 
and  most  difficult  the  Senate  has  ever 
given  to  any  romwit4re.     We  woifced 
faitiifaily  last  year.    We  have  tried  to 
ceonoause  in  the  use  of  the  funds.    Inna 
inatanoe  have  I  taken  the  nomaiWrr  to 
hold  hearings  in  distant  cities;  ail  iiear- 
ings  have  l>een  held  here  in  the  CapitaL 
I  concluded  that  it  would  be  more  eco- 
nosiical  to  bring  sritnesees  liere  than  to 
take  the  members  of  the  rnmmitlee  and 
all  tbe  necessary  members  of  the  staff 
to  other  places  to  hold  hearings.    There 
is  one  exc^;>tk»n  to  that;  we  had  to  hold 
an  executive  session  in  New  York  City  on 
one  day.  to  take  sonae  testimony  wliich 
was  importaot  at  that  time,  in  order  to 
forestall  some  action  we  tiiought  was  im- 
proper.   Hie  witnesses  in  that  hearing 
subsequently  were  brought  to  Washing- 
ton for  public  bearings. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  took 
no  vacation.  We  held  public  heu-ings 
every  aaonth  until  now.  We  have  held 
public  hearings  on  more  than  100  days 
and  l^ard  more  than  456  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  the  bearings  scandalous 
exposures  have  been  made  within  both 
the  labor  and  aianagement  fields,  and 
actions  have  been  taken  fay  tbe  AFL-CIO 
to  expel  son^e  unions  which  are  under 
corrupt  leadership.  I  anticipate  that 
other  similar  actions  will  be  taken  by  the 
AFlr-CIO.  although  I  would  not  attempt 
at  this  time  to  identify  the  vmkms. 

The  record  which  ti^  committee  has 
made  presents  to  the  Senate  and  to  Con- 
gress an  irrefutable  record,  under  oath, 
of  improper  activities,  upon  which  the 
committees  of  Congress  can  begin  to 
predicate  remedial  legislation.  I  would 
not  say  that  an  remedial  legislation 
wotdd  now  be  supported  by  the  record 
made  by  the  committee.  However,  I  an- 
ticipate that  possibly  by  the  end  of  an- 
other year  the  record  win  be  so  complete 
that  possibly  an  ieme<Bal  legldatlon 
which  is  ta^Ucated  could  be  predicated 
iqnn  tbe  record  of  the  hearings. 

I  Bight  state,  further,  that  we  have 
received  apintxImateSy  75.000  to  100.000 
letters.  Most  of  the  complaints  we  have 
received  are  from  union  members  and 
members  of  their  famflies. 

MbtwithstaniHng  the  great  expeodl- 
tares,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  amount  of  UMMiey.  as  compared  with 
the  ■■Miisii  appropriated  to  other  eom- 
mittem  for  their  work.  It  would  he  im- 
postfide  for  the  aelect  oommittee.  woric- 
inc  on  the  kind  of  adhedide  on  which  we 
have  woiknd  daring  the  year,  to  stieen 
and  lauuas  and  crahwte  and  tavesO- 
gate  and  report  «poa  the  eompteinls 

now  has. 
se  S  or  C  years. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President,  wia 
tike  Seoatar  field? 


rasolotion. 


toyield. 

Mr.    KNOWLAND. 

which  provided  for  equal 

Cram  both  sidm  of  the  aisle,  and  is  aider 

the  able  and  distlnguifthrd  chainBanahip 

of  the  Senator  from  Arimnaas.    I  think 

I  may  ssy  vithmit  fear  of 

that  the  work  he  1 

the  conOdence  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 


y- 

I  think  he  and  his  oomratttee  have 
perfomed  useful  service  for  the  Nathm 
in  the  vrotls.  which  they  have  earried 
on — and,  I  migfat  add,  for  organised  labor 
as  snob — tn  helping  to  tmcorer  and  to 
disclose  ttraee  activities  which  are  not  tn 
the  best  interests  of  the  ra^c-and-file 
members  of  organized  labor. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
his  committee  are  laying  a  f  oondntion  for 
legislation  which  win  protect  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  workers  from  the  improper 
activiticE  which  have  so  far  been  revealed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  may  unanimously 
support  tills  committee  In  Its  work.  The 
committee,  during  the  time  It  has  been 
in  existence,  has  ^ent  its  funds  with 
prudence.  It  has  carried  on  its  work  in 
the  highest  and  finest  traditions  of  the 
Senate. 

Speaking  as  one  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  highly  r.nnr>fn*»n/i  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arksuisas  and  his 
colleagues  for  the  work  they  have  done 
and  are  doing. 

Mr.  MoCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  know  that 
each  member  of  the  committee  is  grata- 
Tul  to  him  for  liis  expressions  of  approval 
of  and  confidence  in  the  work  ve  an 
doing. 

The  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  re- 
quired by  the  original  resolution,  is  now 
In  preparation.  About  tiuree-fourths  of 
It.  perhaps  more,  is  completed  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  will  be  filed  withhi  tise 
next  2  or  3  UFedu.  The  commtttee  wiM 
have  to  meet  to  go  over  it  and  try  to  re- 
solve any  differences,  if  there  are  any. 

I  hope — and  I  liave  reason  to  beiiew^— 
that  tibe  committee  will  reoonaaend  some 
specific  legislation  based  upon  its  work  in 
the  past  year.  Ah«ady  a  mmber  of  bifis 
have  been  introduced  by  several  Members 
of  the  Senate,  ialls  in  the  nature  of  re- 
medial legislation,  as  the  need  for  soA 
leglslatJon  was  reflected  by  the  record 
made  by  the  oomndttee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  record  as  made 
certainly  warrants  action  at  this  session 
of  Congress  on  some  of  the  bins  which 
have  t)een  tntrodoced.  Ihope  the  Senate 
win  at  ttils  session  of  Congress  pass  some 
of  these  bills  or  some  other  bills  wtiioh 
win  provide  the  kind  of  legislation  wliich 
tbe  record  indicates  is  needed  as  ttm 
distinguisbed  Senator  trom  CaUfaraia 
has  said,  needed  to  protect  the  maUag- 
Bsen  of  the  taaatiy.  tba  peopte  who  do 
tlie  work,  earn  the  money,  pay  the  Ases, 
and  sappert  the  labor  organtetdioaa. 

I  UHuvL  the  committee  has  tried  to 
operate  bearing  in  Bshid  the  primary  con- 
sidersitlODS  of  what  is  vood.  right,  and 
proper  practtce  -with  respect  to  Vbt  men 
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zatioDS.    I  hope  that  constructive  legi«- 
laUon  wUl  result. 

Mr.  ELLENZ^R.    liir.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELIjENDER.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  his  tribute 
to  the  committee,  and  particularly  as  It 
concerns  the  work  done  by  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas — much  of  which 
was  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  He  has 
given  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  energy. 
I  have  only  one  question  to  ask.  As 
I  recall,  when  the  committee  was  created, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  thought  its 
work  could  be  finished  in  about  2  years. 
Does  the  committee  intend  to  go  further 
into  the  activities  of  labor  organizations, 
or  will  the  committee  now  look  into  the 
management  side,  as  well? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  requests 
to  look  Into  management  As  I  inter- 
pret the  resolution  creating  the  commit- 
tee and  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  it, 
we  go  into  management  so  far  as  man- 
agement has  relations  with  labor  or  em- 
plojrment.  I  do  not  think  the  commit- 
tee was  set  up  to  investigate  the  SEC 
or  some  other  phase  which  is  covered  by 
other  committees.  But  where  there  are 
management-labor  relations,  this  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction.  We  have  gone 
into  one  phase  of  management. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  only  reason  for 
asking  the  question  is  that  I  recall  read- 
ing a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  that 
in  time  the  committee  would  investigate 
certain  practices  within  management. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  besides  in- 
vestigating matters  relating  to  labor, 
the  committee  will  also  look  into  matters 
relating  to  management? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  In  mind 
some  improper  practices  within  labor 
itself  which  the  committee  would  be  in- 
terested to  investigate,  namely,  the 
management  of  labor  imions.  We  get 
Into  that  field  particularly  in  the  misuse 
of  union  funds,  and  again  in  the  lack  of 
democratic  processes  within  unions. 
Those  are  two  aspects  which  are  directly 
related  to  Improper  practices  of  labor, 
in  which  management  may  not  be  in- 
volved at  alL 

It  Is  said  that  we  are  investigating 
labor  all  the  time.  First,  we  had  the 
Shefferman  case,  the  case  of  a  middle- 
man who  was  actually  playing  both  sides 
against  the  naiddle.  He  was  hired  pri- 
marily by  management  to  keep  unions 
out  of  certain  shops  and  to  keep  imions 
from  organizing  within  the  shops.  We 
went  into  that  matter  thoroughly.  That 
came  out  in  our  investigation  of  labor 
relations.  It.  gave  us  a  lead.  Sheffer- 
man, as  may  be  recalled,  bought  about 
$85,000  worth  of  goods  or  merchandise 
for  Mr.  Dave  Beck,  and  the  union  paid 
ShefTerman  for  it. 

When  we  got  Into  that  field,  we  found 
some  other  practices  of  Shefferman,  who 
was  hired  by  management,  which  were 

highly  improper  from  our  viewpoint  We 
had  a  full  hearing  on  the  matter. 

I  feel  sometimes  that  it  is  my  duty  as 
chairman  to  express  my  views  as  the 
hearings  develop.    At  the  conclusion  of 


est  respects  to  some  of  the  pratctices 
which  had  been  revealed  and  to  those 
who  had  participated  in  the  improper 
practices. 

We  get  into  the  management  Aspect 
of  the  question  often  througl^  the 
"sweetheart"  contracts,  under  wHich  a 
crooked  labor  leader  Is  paid  off,  or  some 
arrangements  are  made  which  Benefit 
both  management  and  some  labor'  lead- 


requested  for  accounting  also  include 
travel  expense? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yea. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  on  a|  per  diem 
basis  or  a  per  hour  basis? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  conlh-act  price 
covers  the  travel  and  per  diem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Very  welli 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  appreciatle  the  re- 
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work. 

We  have  not  tried  to  shield  mffliage- 
ment.  Any  lead  or  suggestion  that  we 
get  which  indicates  that  management 
in  this  area  is  doing  something  Wrong 
or  improper  will  be  investigated,  thf  same 
as  any  other  improper  activity. 

In  many  of  the  investigations,  when 
we  get  away  from  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  union — the  misuse  of  union  ^unds, 
imdemocratic  processes,  the  filing  of  im- 
proper reports,  and  so  forth — w«  then 
get  mtc  relations  as  between  lab4r  and 
management. 

In  most  instances  Ir  which  it  is  found 
that  someone  representing  labor  has 
done  something  wrong,  particularly 
when  collusion  is  involved,  it  isjfoimd 
that  in  that  area  someone  rept*esent- 
ing  management  is  equally  guilty.  So  it 
is  hard  to  separate  the  two.  Eveii  when 
we  hold  a  hearing  on  union  activities 
in  one  area  or  another  area,  munage 
ment  is  involved,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  page  7 
report.  I  notice  an  item  of  $35.()00  for 
an  accounting  firm. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  on  page  si  I  find 
that  the  expenses — apparently  for  11 
months — amounted  to  $41,698.54.1  Does 
the  committee  employ  only  one  flifcm;  or 
do  any  of  the  persons  employe*— such 
as  investigators  or  persons  employed  in 
any  other  capacities — do  some  jof  the 
accounting  work?  ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  do  son  e  of  it 
But  we  employ  one  firm  of  accou  itants, 
with  its  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     How  is  it  pa  d? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    It  is  paid  By  con- 
tract at  so  much  an  hour;  and  t^e  con- 
tract Is  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  contract  for 
a  certain  number  of  employees?  [ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  for  tht  hours 
worked.  On  1  day,  perhaps  2  will  be 
working;  on  the  next  day,  perhaps  3  or 
4  will  be  working. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  fromlLoulsi- 
atna  that  the  accounting  firm— 4 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
it;  I  had  it  do  woric  for  the  Coi^unittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  excellent  accountants,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  dig  into  the  records  and  '  expose 
crookedness.  Let  me  say  that  this  ac- 
countant has  been  working  for  the  per- 
manent subcommittee.  j 

liCr.  ELLENDER.  He  has  beeit  work- 
ing cm  the  Hill  ever  since  I  hate  been 
here;  I  know  him.  | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  and  I  do  not 
think  a  better  one  can  be  found. 


Louisiana. 

If  I  have  ever  performed  any  service 
over  and  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  I  certainly  have  during  the  last 
year,  by  giving  Uils  matter  my  constant 
attention.  Sometimes  I  have  had  to  do 
it  to  the  neglect  of  my  norm^d,  regular 
duties,  which  should  have  received  more 
of  my  attention.  But  this  job  must  have 
constant  supervision,  daily,  by  means  of 
daily  conferences,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  effectively  and  efficiently,  and  if 
the  committee  is  not  to  throw  away 
money.  The  committee  will  not  throw 
it  away  If  I  can  prevent  it,  and  I  think 
I  can  prevent  it  J 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Besides  m  the  fine 
work  that  I  know  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  is  doi|ig.  I  know 
that  he  is  attending  very  v^ell  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituency  IK  Arkansas. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  coislderatlon 
of  the  amendment  reported  bir  the  com- 
mittee.   I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.      I 

The  CHixr  Clmmk.  On  pag«  3.  line  11. 
after  the  word  "the",  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "chairman  of  the",  so  M  to  make 
the  resolution  read;  ] 

Resolved.  That  tbe  Mlect  con&mittae,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduc^  an  Inveatl- 
gation  and  study  of  the  extent  to  whldi 
criminal  cv  other  improper  practices  or  ac- 
tivities are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations  or  In 
groups  or  organizations  of  employees  or  em- 
ployers, to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  the  public,  employers,  or  employees,  and 
to  determine  whether  any  changes  are  re- 
quired in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  such  interesta  against  the 
occurrence  of  such  practices  or  activltiea, 
established  by  Senate  Resolution  74.  86tli 
Congress,  1st  sesElon,  agreed  to  January  30. 
1957,  as  amended  by  Senate  RiBsolution  88 
of  the  85th  Ck^ngress,  1st  sessioli.  agreed  to 
February  7,  1957,  is  hereby  continued.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  select  committee  ko  continued 
shaU  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointments  were  made  xinder  sec- 
tion a  of  Senate  Resolution  74.  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  sesslcm.  as  amended. 

Sac.  2.  For  the  piuposes  of  I  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee,  frdm  February 
1,  1968,  to  January  31,  1969,  inclusive,  la 
authorized,  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  (1)  make  such  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  th#  Senate;  (2) 
hold  such  hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  Msslons.  re- 
cesses, and  adJoiuTiment  period^  of  the  Sen- 
ate; (4)  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnessea  and  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documenta;  (6)  administer  such 
oaths;  (6)  take  such  testimony,  1  either  orally 
or  by  deposition;  (7)  employ  onja  temporary 
basis  such  technical,  clerical,  and  othM*  as- 
sistants and  consultanta:  and  |[8)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  executive^  department 


or  ageney  eooeemed  and  tbe  Oommittee  on 
Itxiles  and  Administration,  employ  on  a  re- 
tynbiu  sable  basle  each  executive  branch  per- 
aonnel  as  It  deems  advisable;  and  further 
with  the  consent  of  other  committees  or 
suboommlttees.  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
and  utilise  their  staffs,  as  it  shaU  be  deemed 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  eelect  committee. 

Sac.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  Senate  Beeolutlon  74.  85th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  select  committee  shall 
report  Ito  findings,  together  with  ita  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earUest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  January  31. 
1950.  on  which  data  the  selsct  oommlttss 
shaU  csase  to  exist. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  Senate  Beeolutlon  74,  85th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  expenses  of  the  select 
committee,  under  this  rerolution,  shall  not 
exceed  $800,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution     (S.    Res.    221), 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


as 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMPROPER 
ACIlVrilES  IN  THE  LABOR  OR 
MANAGEMENT  FIELD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1214,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  222,  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  amount  authorized  in 
Senate  Resolution  74.  agreed  to  January  30, 
1957,  and  Senate  Reeolution  186.  sgreed  to 
August  36,  1957,  85 tb  Congress  (authorizing 
and  directing  the  committee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  criminal  or  other  Improper  practicee 
or  activities  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in 
In  the  field  of  labor-management  relations 
or  In  groups  or  organizations  of  employees 
or  employers  to  the  detriment  of  the  in- 
teresta of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  protect  such  in- 
teresta against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities),  U  hereby  Increased  by 
the  additional  amount  of  830,000. 


lution,  whieh  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  od  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration with  an  amendment  on  page  1. 
line  10,  after  the  word  "advisable",  to 
insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  com- 
pensation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross 
rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200 
than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee,"  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Jteaolved,  That  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  section  134  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1948  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  under 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized from  February  1.  1958.  through  Jan- 
uary 81,  1959,  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis  such  technical,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistants  and  consultante 
as  It  deems  advisable:  Provided,  That  tbe 
minority  is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment  and  the  person  bo  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departmenta  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

8«c.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $300,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURES      BY 

COMMITTEE      ON      GOVERNMENT 

OPERATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1215,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  223.  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
make  additional  expenditures  and  per- 
form certain  acts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  on 
the  resolution.  It  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
make  additional  expenditures  and  per- 
form certain  acts.  This  matter  relates 
to  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. This  year  we  are  asking 
for,  I  believe.  $10,000  or  $12,000  less  than 
last  year.  Last  year  we  had  approxi- 
mately $10,000  or  $12,000  left  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  obtained 
some  excellent  results  by  means  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  committee  last 
year.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  committee  pays  for  itself  over  and 
over,  each  year. 

One  of  the  major  things  the  commit- 
tee accomplished  during  the  past  year 
was  that  it  obtained  information  that 
things  were  not  going  along  properly  in 
the  Northeast  Air  Command.  We  in- 
vestigated the  matter,  and  found,  I  can 
say,  that  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  was 
occurring  by  reason  of  having  excess 
supplies  shipped  there  and  thrown  on 
the  beach  and  left  to  deteriorate.  So 
much  was  on  hand,  that  finally  some  of 
it  was  buried  In  the  ground.  We  were 
able  to  recover  some  of  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  pinpointing  of  this 
matter,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  whose  Jurisdiction  supplies 
come,  has  Instituted— and  it  is  now  in 
process — an  inspection  and  checkup  on 
their  bases  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  these  ex- 


oe8$  supplief  are  eurbed.  and  thus  that 
no  waste  occurs. 

I  can  say  without  any  reservation  that 
one  thing  alone  aside  from  the  other 
things  we  have  done,  is  calculated  to 
save  this  Government  millions  and  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 

ftBTTCCd  to 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  thank  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  Senator  frcm 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmahI.  for  his  cour- 
tesy in  handling  these  resolutions,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  necessary  that  I  return  to 
the  committee  before  2:15  p.  m.  The 
select  committee  will  resume  hearings 
in  the  next  few  minutes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  very  much  in- 
deed.   

mVESTIGATION  OF  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  CONSTITUTIONAI* 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consld- 
eraUon  of  Calendar  No.  1219,  Senate 
Resolution  234,  to  investigate  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  rights. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  relates  to  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  1957  the  subcommittee  conducted 
public  hearings  on  13  days,  on  15  Senate 
bills,  and  also  on  a  subcommittee  print 
dealing  with  proposals  to  secure,  protect, 
and  strengthen  rights  of  persons  imder 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  After  considering  the  several 
bills  before  it,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ported S.  83,  with  an  amendment,  by  a 
divided  vote,  to  the  fuU  committee,  rec- 
ommending that  the  committee  consider 
the  bill  favorably,  subject  to  further 
amendments  or  substitution.  A  minor- 
ity subcommittee  report,  urging  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill,  was  also  submitted  to 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure,  as  well  as  its 
opponents,  had  recourse  to  the  staff  and 
its  assistants  and  research  facilities. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hear- 
ings concerning  State  Department  re- 
strictions on  travel  abroad  by  accredited 
American  representatives  of  United 
States  news-gathering  agencies,  and  also 
compUed  a  wealth  of  information  con- 
cerning American  passport  operations 
and  procedures;  this  material  is  ready 
for  publication.  Draft  legislation  has 
been  prepared,  to  be  circulated  for  oo- 
sponsorshlp. 

Pending  before  the  subcommittee  are 
two  bills.  S.  921  and  S.  2148,  dealing  with 
freedom  of  information  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Hearing* 
were  scheduled  last  year,  but  had  to  be 
postponed.  We  expect  Attorney  General 
Rogers— who  has  given  me  his  penonal 
assurance  that  he  will  attoid— to  be  the 
first  witness  to  testify  on  the  aaaerted 
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orivflese  of  the  CWef  BxecutiTC  to  with-  Mr.  EliENDER.  I  happen  to  be  fa- 
hold  Information  from  the  ConKreas  and  miliar  with  <^^  work  of  ^^ej^^^H^**?^ 
Congressloinal  committees. 

Qrantiog,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  this  privilege  may  exist  for  the  CSiief 
Executive  himself,  I  have  serious,  unan- 
swered questions  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  privilege  can  be 
delegated  to  subordinate  administrative 
agency  employees. 

In  addition,  this  committee  has  Inves- 
tigated and  undertaken  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  servicemen  tried  in 
foreign  Jurisdictions  under  the  status-of - 
forces  agreements. 

The  committee  has  an  average  of  over 
100  letters  a  week  directed  to  it;  300  tele- 
phone calls  a  we^;  service  to  Members 
of  Congress,  including  Interviews  and 
conferences  on  individual  problems  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  by  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  averaging  20 
hours  a  week;  research  and  legislative 
analysis  averaging  80  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  ELLE3^ER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINas.    J  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  another  one 
of  those  so-called  temporary  investiga- 
tions that  started  out  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $50,000  during  the  84th  Congress. 
1st  session,  and,  in  the  84th  Congress, 
2d  session,  it  received  over  $91,000.  The 
committee  is  now  asking  for  $115,000. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  additional 
amount? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  This  is  the  amount 
the  committee  has  requested  each  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  committee 
is  asking  for  $115,000  according  to  my 
Information. 

Mr.  HENNINas.  Last  year  we  a^ed 
for  $115,000.  too.  but  we  received  only 
$100,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  re- 
ceived $100,000  last  yefir.  Why  does  the 
committee  seek  $115,000  this  year?  Why 
cannot  the  committee  do  its  work  with 

$100,000? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Because  the  work- 
load is  increasing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  workload?  Does 
the  Senator  mean  he  needs  more  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Yes;  to  hold  more 
hearings  as  necessary  to  the  studies  being 
conducted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  long  will  the 
work  continue? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  This  is  a  standing 
sabcommittee.  Matters  affecting  consti- 
tutional rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
considered  by  the  subcommittee.  I  do 
not  think  those  questions  will  ever  cease 
to  plague  us,  whether  anyone  wants  such 
matters  to  plague  the  committee  or  not. 
Being  a  standing  subcommittee,  we  need 
the  material  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  same 
argument  we  have  heard  before. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  may  be  the  same 
argument,  but  we  have  done  much  labor 
on  the  committee.  Some  of  us  have 
worked  out  of  season,  when  others  have 
been  vacationing.  The  ccnnmlttee  has 
heard  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
kjyal^-eeeurlty  program.  I  am  sin-e  the 
Senator  from  Tonlalana  would  approve 
of  it  if  he  were  more  f amlUar  with  the 
work  Of  the  committee. 
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I  also  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  a 
committee.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of 
a  committee  that  does  a  great  deal  of 
woric  after  the  sessions  of  Congres$,  and 
we  do  not  require  large,  continuing  sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  did  not  inte|id  to 
question  the  Senator's  diligence,  his  en- 
terprise, and  his  output  of  energy.  I 
merely  point  out  that  this  committee  has 
many,  many  fimctions,  which  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Members  of  which  constantly 
are  directing  inquiries  to  us,  which  must 
be  answered,  and  which  require  much 
research.  The  Senator,  being  an  able 
lawyer,  knows  those  questions  aije  not 
answered  ofiThand  or  in  curbstone  fash- 
ion. I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  poiat  out 
again  to  the  Senate  that  the  Juociary 
Committee  obtains  more  extra  money 
fnmi  the  Senate  than  any  other  com- 
mittee, and  probably  as  much  ais  the 
combined  total  authorized  for  the  Stand- 
ing committee.  ] 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  How  much,  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  legislation  brought 
to  the  Senate,  does  the  Senator  saggest 
emanates  from  the  Judiciary  Cotmnit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well.  If  ona  con- 
siders bills  involving  small  claims  against 
the  Government.  I  suppose  it  is  a*  great 
deal.  I  used  to  handle  such  matters 
with  a  $3,500  clerk  at  one  time.  The 
Senators  themselves  did  the  worli  We 
had  a  committee  that  clicked.  All  of  lis 
investigated  every  claim.  Now,  since 
the  Reorganization  Act.  the  same  work 
is  costing  the  American  taxpayers  prob- 
ably half  a  million  dollars,  becausei  aside 
from  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
committee  on  these  small  claims,  there  Is 
an  additional  sum  paid  to  the  At^mey 
General's  office. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  well  aware  that, 
unhappily,  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary exists  as  a  Justice-of-the^peace 
court  on  small  claims.  The  committee 
must  consider  those  matters,  and  we  do 
not  enjoy  doing  that  work.  We  would 
like  to  find  some  way  to  get  out  of  it  M 
we  could. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Most  of  the  ^ork  is 
done  by  clerks  or  lawyers. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  should  like  to  say 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  fertile  field  in 
which  to  save  money  than  by  haKing  an 
adequate  staff  to  handle  clakis.  | 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Having  been  im  that 
ocmmittee  5  or  6  years.  I  know  claims  are 
scrutinized,  and  often  rejected,  all  to  the 
saving  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Since 
the  C<nzm)ittee  on  the  Judieiaryj  seems 
to  be  somewhat  in  issue  here,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  last  4gure  I 
have  on  the  question  shows  that  the 
committee  repeats  54  percent  of  ttie  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
has  referred  to  little  claims.  Wle  have 
to  consider  aU  of  thiem.  , 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  It  is  my  recollection  that  ^hen  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Claims  Con|mittee, 


the  eom- 
t  of  the 
it  with 


before  the  Reorganisation  Act 
mittee  used  to  report  64 
bins  before  the  Senate.    We 
one  $3,500-a-year  clerk. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  zaxk  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Coounittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senator  Irom  Mis* 
slssippl  [Mr.  EastiahdI.  who  IS  present, 
will  confirm  the  fact  that  the  committee 
works  very  hard.  I  point  out  td  the  Sen 
ator  that  consideration  of  daiins  some- 
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times  consxmies  a  large  part  ot,  the  work 
of  the  committee.  The  commlittee  does 
look  into  the  claims.  It  reject*  many  of 
them.  Many  of  the  claims  ar^  reduced. 
I  think,  all  consideretl,  the  Committee 
saves  millions  of  dollars  that  might 
otherwise  come  out  of  the  Pub^c  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  t»aln  thai 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  present,  and  he  will  attest  tjo  the  fact 
that  we  have  suffered  more,  as  ^  commit- 
tee, under  the  reorganization  than  has 
any  committee  in  the  Congre*.  because 
we  have  been  handed  a  greiit  deal  of 
tedious  detail. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    And  that 
like  to  get  rid  of. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  com«iittee  has 
to  handle  claims  amomiting  td  1^  than 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  other  <uch  small 
matters.  I  think  the  chairman  will 
agree  with  the  statement  I  have  made. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Some  of  the  claims 
may  involve  $1  million.  The  committee 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  whi>le  lot 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  thej  desk,  to 
reduce  the  amount  on  page  2  of  the 
resolution  from  $115,000  to  $100,000. 
This  would  provide  tlie  same  amount  as 
last  year.  Will  the  Senator  accept  that? 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  No;  I  will  say.  ta 
reply  to  that  statement,  that  we  shall 
have  a  very  hard  time  doinc  the  work 
for  the  full  amount  of  mone^ 

May  I  ask  one  of  the  staff  membert 
how  much  we  returned  this  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  wQuld  be  an 
even  greater  reason  to  have  the  cut  ap- 
plied, if  some  money  was  retilmed  from 
the  $100,000. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  We  are 
about  $25,000. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  see. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  reason 
that.  I  might  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  is  that  we  are  constsintly  belng^ 
asked  to  hold  hearings  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  it  so  happened  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  had  an  illness 
which  made  it  impossible  lo  conduct 
some  of  the  hearings  which  we  had 
planned  during  the  last  session.  For 
that  I  am  responsible.  I^netheless. 
the  staff  has  to  be  kept  on  a  standby 
basis  and  has  to  be  kept  intact.  I 
will  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  we 
need  every  one  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  providing  $100,« 
000.  as  was  provided  last  yeair.  Senator, 
the  same  staff  could  be  emplnred. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  PreMdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  [ 

Bir.  ELLENDER.  I  have  Qie  floor  at 
the  moment. 


returning 


for 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Excuse  me,  Senator. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  said 
he  asked  for  $100,000  last  year,  but  re- 
tvimed  $25,000.  under  the  circumstances 
he  indicated. 

Mr.  HENNINGH3.  We  expect  to  re- 
turn what  we  do  not  use  this  year. 

ytc.  ELLENDER.  Why  not  make  the 
sum  the  same  as  that  provided  last  year? 
Why  increase  it  over  the  amoimt  au- 
thorized last  year,  of  which  some  $25,000 
was  not  spent? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator's  sub- 
committee carefully  studied  the  request, 

did  it  not? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.     It  did  indeed. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    The  Conuxiittee  on 
the  Judiciary  carefully  considered  the 
request,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  did.  and  so  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Was  it  not  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  those  two  c<Mn- 
mittees  and  of  the  subcommittee  that 
the  money  was  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  particular  subcommittee? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  was.  indeed.  The 
breakdown  was  just  as  complete  as  that 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  whose  resolution  seemed  to 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  think  the  work  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Committee,  which  involves  the 
protection  of  our  servicemen  abroad  and 
other  items,  is  extremely  important.  We 
went  into  the  trial  in  Japan,  the  Girard 
trial.  We  sent  an  observer  to  that  trial 
to  see  that  that  soldier's  rights  were 
being  adequately  protected.  Those  cases 
come  to  our  attention  constantly.  As  to 
some  of  them,  we  must  do  considerable 
research  to  determine  whether  we  should 
go  ahead.  On  others  we  have  to  go 
ahead  immediately. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree,  since 
he  is  a  great  constitutionalist  and  a  fine 
lawyer,  that  many  of  those  items  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  Our  committee  is  one  of 
the  few  forums  to  which  the  people  can 
turn  when  they  cannot  get  action  and 
cannot  get  what  they  desire  from  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  some  of  the  specific  achievements  of 
this  subcommittee,  insofar  as  the  Girard 
case  was  concerned?    Have  we  not  pro- 
vided courts  to  do  such  work?    Could 
it  not  be  done  by  the  Attorney  General? 
Mr.  HENNINGS.    We  have  no  court  in 
Japan.    As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the 
military  service  turned  Girard  over  to 
the  civilian  court  in  Japan.    We  sent  a 
member  of  the  staff  over  there  to  observe 
and  to  determine  the  atmosphere  stir- 
rounding  the  entire  case.    We  were  not 
interested  in  Girard  as  a  cause  ceiibre. 
necessarily.    We  were  interested  in  him 
as  an  American  serviceman.    We  sent  an 
observer  over  there  to  see  what   the 
atmosphere  was  surrounding  the  trial 
and  what  the  Judicial  temperament  was 


of  the  body  which  was  to  try  him.  The 
observer  was  sent  for  that  purpose  be- 
cause we  thought  it  was  oiu*  duty  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELUinSER.  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Craxr  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  16. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  numeral 
and  insert  "$100,000." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  IffiNNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  fvuiJier  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ocmmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mlttee  thereof,  is  authorized  under  aectlons 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
sation Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  jurisdictions  specified  by 
nUe  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  constitutional  rights. 

8bc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclusive,  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (3)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
ahall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU 
not  be  leas  by  more  than  91.200  than  the 
highest  grofli  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee: and  (S)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  oommlttee  shaU  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  tt  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sac.  4.  Bxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $115,- 
000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  oommlttee. 


ADDITIONAL  PDND6  FOR  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  WASHINGTON 
METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1228.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  67.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chixf  Clckk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  57)  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  is 
this  a  resolution  similar  to  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  last  year,  for  the 
same  amount? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  rep- 
resents simply  a  continuation  of  the  res- 
olution which  was  adopted  a  year  ago. 
There  were  amounts  unexpended.  The 
resolution  Is  continued  in  effect  pursuant 
to  the  original  resolution,  until  January 
31. 1959. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  .Without  additional 
fimds? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Let  me  clarify  my  state- 
ment. The  original  resolution  was  ap- 
proved last  August  and  $50,000  was  au- 
thorized for  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems.  The  request  of  the  commit- 
tee was  for  $80,000.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  cut  the  re- 
quest to  $50,000,  based  on  the  fact  that 
a  new  request  for  funds  had  to  be  made 
by  February  1  of  each  year. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
amoimt  requested  originally  and  the 
amount  requested  now  is  a  difference  of 
$6,000.  We  estimated  then  the  total  cost 
of  the  study  would  be  $80,000.  To  date 
we  have  spent  $6,000.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  $6,000  differential,  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  staff  of  the  committee  for 
the  past  2  months.  We  spent  $6,000  in 
the  past  2  months. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  of  the  amount  appropriated  dining 
the  last  session  of  Congress  only  a  little 
over  $6,000  has  been  spent? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  It  correct  then 
that  if  the  resolution  is  Gulopted,  the  total 
amount  to  be  expended  will  be  about 
$86,000? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Instead  of  the  originally 
contemplated  $80,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  Is  the  object 
of  this  study? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committees  on  both  Uie  House  and 
Senate  sides  became  convinced  that 
there  was  a  great  and  growing  need  for  a 
study  of  metropolitan  area  problems,  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  Federal  dty.  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland  and 
on  the  south  by  Virginia,  with  many 
overlapping  problems,  such  as  water 
pollution,  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, and  problems  of  economic  develoi;>- 
ment. 

Mr.  ELU3IDBR.  Would  It  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  to  legislate 
beyond  Uie  confines  of  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Cmnmittee  would  have  no  intent  to  urge 
Congress  to  legislate  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  we 
did  wish  to  see  how  these  metropolitan 
area  problems  were  affecting  the  Federal 
interest. 
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lir.  Bi^ENDER.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor expect  to  cure  a  problem  If  such  is 
discovered? 

Bir.  PTHT.g  I  assume  that  by  way  of 
recommendation  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  suggested  legisla- 
tion locridng  toward  a  compact  pat- 
terned possibly  after  some  interstate 
compacts  or  interregional  compacts, 
similar  to  those  which  various  States 
have  entered  into,  where  2  or  3  States 
have  common  community  problems 
which  overlap. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  of 
the  opinion  that  he  will  have  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  study  if  the  siim 
he  has  requested  is  appropriated? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  would  certainly  be 
my  hope.  We  are  called  upon  to  file  a 
final  report  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Every  resolution 
provides  for  that,  but  it  seems  that  these 
resolutions  come  up  every  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  recognize  the  Senator's 
fears.  I  am  very  hopeful  we  will  com- 
plete our  labors  by  1  year  from  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  57)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Ctimmlttee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  as  authorized  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  172,  agreed  to  August  30. 
1957,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  February  1.  1958,  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959.  which  sbaU  not  exceed  $80,000, 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  tund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee. 


The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICEEt  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  coiqmittee 
amendment.  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  { 


Janiary  29 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND 
CLERICAL  ASSISTANTS  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1225,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  240.  aiithorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  employ 
2   additional   professional   stafE   mem- 
bers and  2  additional  clerical  assistants 

on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminstration 
with  an  amendment,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "(a)"  and  insert 
"(e)",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Relatione  le  authorized  from  February  1, 
1M8.  through  January  81.  1059,  to  employ 
9  additional  profeeslonal  stafT  members  and 
9  addltlooal  elerleal  assistants  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
at  rates  of  oompensatlon  to  be  fixed  by  the 
chairman  In  accordance  with  section  902 
(e) .  M  amended,  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
taatlon  Act  of  1944  and  the  prorlelons  of 
Public  Law  4,  SOtb  Congress,  approred  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1947,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ELLENDKK.  Mr.  President,  as  Z 
understand  it,  this  resolution  merely 
provides  the  committee  with  the  same 
staff  during  this  session  of  Congress  as 
last. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  true. 


The  resolution  as  amended  was 


Agreed 


to. 


CONTINUATION  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  DISARMAMENT  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELAtnONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  jto  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  1221^.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  241.  continuing  tempo- 
rarily the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Re- 
lations and  increasing  the  limit |of  ex- 
penditures.           I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mdtion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presidef t.  how 
much  more  money  is  involved? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Thirty-fouf  thou- 
sand dollars.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  muqh  was 
spent  last  year?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  commjittee  Is 
turning  back  $13,000  out  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000.  J 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  reporl  shows 
that  $40,000  was  allotted  to  the  sub- 
committee for  the  period  from  {August 
1.  1957.  to  January  31.  1958.  It|is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $10,000  will 
not  have  been  obligated  by  that  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  the  proposed  action  is  mandatory. 
This  is  the  last  6  months  of  th^  life  of 
this  particular  subcommittee.  From  that 
point  on.  the  work  will  be  done  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  full  committee? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  other  wa|-ds,  the 
work  will  be  done  by  the  regular) staff. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    If  the  intention  is 
to  continue  the  subcommittee  fo^  only  6 
months  longer,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
provide  almost  as  much  mones^  as  the 
subcommittee    had    appropriate    last 
year? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  are  ask- 
ing for  is  a  5-month  figure,  in]  reality. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  theiwork  of 
this  subcommittee  will  be  transferred. 
There  is  much  investigation  yit  to  be 
done  in  the  particular  field  being 
studied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  a  substantial  return  to  the  'treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  although  we  are 
not  at  an  certain  how  much  it;  will  be. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  intehtion  Is 
to  have  the  iubeommlttee  continue  for 
only  5  or  6  months  longer,  why  xiDt  make 
the  appropriation  for  only  that  pblod,  so 
that  we  may  know  the  subeonuliittee  is 
eomlng  to  an  end? 

Mr.  BCANSPIEID.  We  have  niade  the 
request  for  that  period.  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  hfl|tre  mls- 
imderstood  the  distinguished  jSenator 
from  Alabama.    As  I  understpnd,  he 


stated  that  the  subcommittee  spent 
$40.000 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Na  I  res^d  from  the 
report:  I 

Of  the  $40XK)0  allotted  to  the  ^bcommtt- 
tee  for  the  period  August  1.  1957  to  January 
31.  1958,  Inclusive,  about  flO.CjDO  will  not 
have  been  obligated. 


The  period  Involved  is  a 


About  $10.(100  will  be 


Uttle  less 


$40,000  to 
was  fmr  6 


than  6  months, 
turned  back. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the 
which  the  Senator  referred 
months,  and  not  for  a  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  am  sorry  I  mis- 
understood. I 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  lo  have  the 
record  made  absolutely  clear.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mbntana,  in 
answering  a  question  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  stated  that  after  the  end 
of  the  life  of  the  subcommittee  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  be  performed  by  the  regular 
staff  of  the  committee.  I.  for  one,  do 
not  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  present  staff  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  carrying  bn  this  ad- 
ditional work.  ' 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  this  is  one  conunlttee  which 
has  no  additional  employees,  aside  from 
the  four  which  were  provide<|  for  today. 
Two  are  staff  members,  and  two  are 
clerks.  This  committee  carries  one  of 
the  heaviest  loads  of  any  committee  in 
the  Senate.  We  limit  our  s^  to  that 
which  is  provided  in  the  Reorganization 
Act.  plus  the  2  staff  members  and  2 
clerks  voted  today  in  the>  resolution 
agreed  to  Just  ahead  of  this  o^e. 

I  point  out  to  the  Sehator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  an  unusual  record 
with  reference  to  subcommlittees.  We 
have  subcommittees  from  titne  to  time, 
but  they  expire.  For  example,  a  special 
subcommittee  was  set  up  to  siudy  foreign 
aid.  It  has  gone  out  of  existence,  or  wIU 
go  out  of  existence  on  January  31  of  this 
year.  We  are  not  asking  fbr  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  under  discussion 
was  a  special  subcommittee  donsisting  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, 2  members  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  2  from 
the  Armed  Services  Commlitee.  When 
the  question  arose  with  respect  to  con- 
tinuing that  subcommittee,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  voted  td  continue  it, 
upon  the  express  condition! that  at  the 
end  of  the  specified  period  'of  time  the 
work  would  go  back  into  {the  regidar 
framework  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Certainly  as  much  of  the 
work  as  poMible  will  be  done  by  the 
regular  staff;  bat  I  belM  It  wlU  be 
necessary  to  have  a  sman  additional 
staff— perhaps  not  more  than  two  addi- 
tional persons.  X  wish  tk  hare  ttie 
RicoKD  clear  in  that  regard.  I 

BCr.  ELLENDER.  Z  am  ^lad  to  hear 
my  good  friend  say  that  thePoreign  Re- 
lations Committee  works  as  ibard  as  any 
other  committee  on  the  Rill,  I  presume 
It  does.  It  Is  commendablei  to  see  that 
the  committee  Is  able  to  do  1  ;s  work  with 
the  addition  of  only  4  emplo  rees.  In  con- 
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traet  to  the  Judleiaxy  Oommittee.  which 
spends  more  than  $1  milUon  over  and 
above  the  amount  which  Is  remlarly  ap- 
propriated for  the  etanriing  coaMBittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  m 
ail  f  aimeas.  U  shooki  be  pointed  out  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  bills  introduced 
in  the  Senate  are  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  acid  ttiat  that  com- 
mittee has  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  iHX>poeed  legislaUtcm  to  consider  than 
any  other  oommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  However. 
we  find  tiuit  this  year,  last  year,  the  year 
befCMre  that,  and  the  year  before  that. 
most  of  the  work  of  lotricing  into  bills 
concerning  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  concerning  immigration  mat- 
ters was  done  by  paid  attorney's — not  the 
eommittee.  These  attorneys  are  the  ones 
who  do  the  footwork. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  I  said  was 
not  intended  as  any  reflection  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  We  ail  know  the 
tremendous  load  it  has  to  carry.  How- 
ever. I  did  think  it  was  a  good  time  for 
me  to  do  a  little  boasting  with  reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
qtiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  241)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rabcamralttee  on  dis- 
■I  111  en  111  of  the  Ooanmtttee  on  Pore^gn 
BfllaUoai  (authociaed  by  S.  Sea.  93  oX  Um 
S4Ui  Cong,  1st  aesa,  agreed  to  Jolj  2&. 
1955.  and  extended  from  time  to  time) 
Is  hereby  authorized,  under  secUona  134  (a) 
and  136  at  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  ie4S.  aa  amended,  and  in  aeoordancc 
wltlk  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
FOrdgB  Belations.  speclfled  by  rule  XXV  at 
the  Standing  Rules  ot  Um  Senate,  to  con- 
tinue the  funcUons  anthoriaed  by  Senate 
Resolution  93.  agreed  to  July  25.  1955.  only 
through  July  31.  1958.  at  which  time  Its 
records,  duties,  and  runctlans  shall  be  as- 
8\uned  by  the  Committee  on  foreign  Rela- 
tions which  rtiaU  give  epectal  attentloc  to 
ttie  subject  at  dlaaoBaaaent  In  sucb  manner 
as  the  oommlctee  may  de  lei  mine. 

Sac.  a.  For  the  puipoees  of  thU  reeotuttasi 
the  Committee  oii  Foreign  Relations,  tram 
Febrxiary  1,  1958,  through  July  31. 1658.  in- 
clusive. Is  authorized  (1)  to  malce  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  em- 
ploy upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical,  derl- 
eal,  aad  otber  aaalstants  and  oonealtantr, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  at  the  Oe- 
partmenis  or  acemclas  ooocemed,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rulae  and  adminlstraUon.  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  InXocma- 
tlon,  faclUtlea,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
0epai  Lnenta  or  agencies  of  the  Oovermnenti 

Sac.  9.  gApenses  of  the  Oommittee  on  For- 
alga  Balattans  under  tMs  raeelutlon,  wMeU 
atiall  not  nomd  «M.eM.  ifkaU  be  paid  from 
tlM  oontingent  fund  or  tbe  Senate  upon 
votMtaeca  approved  by  tlM  aiialiainii  at  tbm 
eommlttes. 

PAYMENT  or  FUMKUL  EXPEN8BB 
OP  TRB  L4TB  8Blf  ATOR  MATTRBW 
M.NEZLY 


of  the  late  Senator  Matttaew  U. 

of  West  Vicvkiia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OF¥lCEEL  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aaatiOD.  at 
the  Senator  from  AlabHsa. 

Tbe  BaoUon  was  agreed  to;  and  tbm 
Senate  proceeded  to  oonstrtrr  the  rentu- 
iioix. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qiifstvnn  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  reaolution. 

The  resolution  was  »greod  to.  as  lol- 
k>ws: 


itesotoed.  That  tbe  Oecietary  at 
Is  hereby  autlMirlaed  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  ncoc££ary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  tbe  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Matthew 
M.  Neely.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  VlTgtnlx,  on  vouchers  to  be  apfvoved  by 
the  ^atemaa  of  tltc  Oommittee  on  Bules  and 
admlnlstrattoa. 


Z  beUefe  the  sobcoamilttee  can  be  oper- 
ated ft^^mOj  with  ton  meoey.  mtd  I 
propose  to  do  it.  I  am  reducing  the 
ataC  in  a  number  of  placea. 

The  PRBSUHNO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
qpmrtinn  is  an  aereetaig  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 


INVESTTOATION  OF  ADMIWISTBA- 
TION  OF  liATIONAL  SECGRITY 
LAW 

Mr.  MANSPIETJ3.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1250.  Sen- 
ate Reeolotton  233.  

The  PRESIIDINO  OFTTCKR  OJlr. 
CtnmcH  in  the  chair).  The  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Cnxr  Clerk.  A  resohitton  <S. 
Res.  233)  avtttoriring  an  investigation  of 
the  adminstration  of  the  national  seeu- 
rtty  law  and  matters  relating  to  espto- 
nage.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICBR.  Tite 
qoestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mottan  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
hition. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Prcrident.  the 
resolution  requests  an  appropriation  lor 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
request  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  $80,000 
under  the  amount  appropriated  a  year 
•go. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  we  are  indeed  very  happy  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  been  aMe  to  eOeet  eeono- 
mies  and  that,  in  being^  auocessfid  In 
eottlDg  his  doth  to  the  uiaaauie.  he  has 
been  able  to  request  $80,0C0  ien  than 
last  yetf . 

SensAor  from  Ifls- 

of  the  Ooaunittee  on 

the  Judklary.  gave  the  0>— iHfiin  on 

ration  a  detailed 
o( the amowiit.  Itmv 


I,  Ibat  me  Ooannlttee  on  ttw  Jo- 
r,  or  any  duly  authorlaad  anboonvmlttee 
thereof.  Is  authorlaed  under  eeetlons  1S4  <a) 
and  138  of  the  Legteiatlv  Beorga&lzatloa 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  aad  la  aooordance 
with  Its  Jurlsdlctloa  specined  by  rule  ZXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  tnsolar 
aa  tlsey  relate  to  tite  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee hereunder,  to  make  a  complete  aad 
oanthmlfig  study  and  tnveatlgation  at  (1) 
the  administration,  operation,  and  enforoe- 
ment  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  ISSO, 
as  amended;  (2)  the  admLalstratl<  n.  opera- 
tion, and  enforcement  of  other  laws  relating 
to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (3)  the  extent,  nature,  and  effect  ot 
subversive  activities  In  the  United  Statea, 
its  Territories  and  possessions.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  In- 
filtration by  persons  who  are  or  may  be  under 
the  domination  of  the  foreign  government 
or  organizations  controlling  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  or  any  other  movement 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Government  ol  the 
United  States  hy  force  and  violence. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  Febnuu^  1.  1S58.  to 
January  31.  1959.  incluslTe.  Is  authorized 
(1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  asdstants 
and  consultants ;  Provided,  That  the  mlnoiity 
Is  authorized  to  select  1  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  SI  .200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Bules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  relmbxirsaUe  services,  informa- 
tion, faculties,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  mgmaakm  «<  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  a.  Expenses  of  the  oommittee.  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $209,- 
006,  eban  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  mppayvtd  by 
the  r*"**-'^'^  of  the  ccmunlttaa. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Prisldeat.  I 
move  that  the  Seoato  proceed  to  the 
oonstderaMon  of  Oatendar  Mo.  1127,  Sea- 
ate  Resolution  34d. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFZCEB.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  kgr  title  lor  the 
4nf/^f«wn^tyi«^  ^f  p^  Senate. 

The  Cmar  Cum,  A  reeohittei  OL 
Res.  a4€>  topajreertainfmeral 


INVESTTOATION   OF   NATIOlf AL 
PENITEZVTIARIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeideoft.  X 
ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the  Beneti 
PKOoeed  to  the  consideratian  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1261.  Senate  Beoolation  230. 

The  PRESnHMO  OFVICER.  The 
reoohitton  «m  be  atatad  tj  title  lor  the 
talonMltoa  «<  the  Senate. 

The  Chut  Clbsk.  A  reoehittnn  (SL 
23«>  to  intieedfato  i 


the  ImpoKanoe  of  thivoilE  the  Mfeeom- 
nittoe  performs.  Wo  on  the  R«les  Com- 
mittee felt  that  the  committee  ehatrmaa 
deed  ko  the  raetpAent  of  the 
__  applMMe.  and  ipproeal  o(  ttio 

for  what  he  Iws  done,  partlca- 

lazlr  tlM  Caet  ttat  bo  win  be  aMe  to  do 
it  for  less  money  this  fov  than  ^pm 
avallaMe  last  year. 

Bdr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  PreaMeBt,  X  np- 
tfae  Terr  kind  itottinents  of  my 
fron 


The  PRBBIDINO  omCKR.   Is  there 
objection  to  Iho 
of  the  rMohrtAonr 

otew  «>^dh|oelton,  tkm 

SH9    ^^WB^BBvaVK    VA^^F    v  ^7^M^^^toVa^^M# 

Mr.  HSNimiOS.   Mr^Pwiidt.  I  am 

ttooal  X^iltentioiioi  of  the  Ooaunlttoo 

on  the  Jadklarr.  The  amoimt  ookod 
§§r  is  the  wttntin^  a™«— ^  aininirtoiad 
each  year.  Usually.  $4,000,  or  appvoil- 
that  asBomt.  of  the  apprevrfa- 


apent  Is 


to  defray  the  expenses  of 
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the  members  of  the  subcommittee  In 
Tisitlns  the  w^ttnwai  penitentiaries  and 
T^onnatorles.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledse.  there  have  been  no  devla- 
tiOBS  fnxn  the  amount  used,  and  I 
doubt  that  more  than  $1,000  has  ever 
been  spent.  Certainly  that  has  been 
true  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
subocHnmittee,  for  some  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langxr] 
initiated  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hia^NINQS.    I  believe  he  did. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee tbereof.  Is  authorized  tinder  sections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rtiles  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  examine.  Investigate,  and  Inspect  na- 
tional penitentiaries. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958.  to 
Jantiary  31,  1959,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants;  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  Shan  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  PER- 
TAINING TO  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1220,  Senate  Resolution  235. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHOsr  Clkrk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  235)  to  investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  immigration  and  naturalization. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  resolution  in 
the  same  amount  as  last  year? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  that  the  reso- 
lution calls  for  the  same  amount  that 
was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  naturalization  and  immi- 
gration bills.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EII4ENDER.  I  wonder  whether 
the  committee  is  planning  to  ccmsider 
any  new  methods  of  approaching  the 


problems  related  to  this  subject,  in  ^rder 
that  it  might  relieve  Senators  of  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  is  now  jdone 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  would  say  thlat  at 
one  time  we  appointed  a  subcommittee 
which  undertook  to  investigate  the  tiues- 
tion  whether  we  could  avail  ourselves  of 
Boxne  other  method  of  handling  the  kork. 
However,  insofar  as  some  of  us  were 
able  to  determine  by  an  examination  of 
the  law,  we  found  that  the  cases  involved, 
as  the  Senator  no  doubt  knows,  are  cases 
of  individuals  who  have  been  denied  cit- 
izenship. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Denied  cltlzebship 
under  existing  laws,  that  is.  Is  thai  cor- 
rect? I 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  ik  cor- 
rect. These  are  special,  unique  cases, 
which  we  get  from  day  to  day.         1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  it  not  fiean, 
in  effect,  that  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  into  the  country?  Why  do 
we  not  make  our  present  laws  function, 
and  permit  immigrants  to  come  in  un- 
der regular  quotas?  { 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  may  say  tp  the 
Senator — and  I  am  sure  he  knows  it  al- 
ready, and  I  certainly  do  not  mekn  to 
burden  the  Record  with  an  extensive 
discussion  of  the  subject— that  We  do 
find  special  circumstances  and  ^i^ecial 

cases.       1 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Under  the  la\f ,  sus- 
pension-of-deportation  cases,  in  tpliich 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  discre- 
tionary power,  must  still  be  referred  to 
Congress.  The  committee  must  cofisider 
those  cases.  j 

Since  the  convening  of  the  pfesent 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  there  have 
been  referred  to  the  subcommittee  a 
total  of  302  cases  involving  suspensions 
of  deportation  and  adjustments  of  status 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953. 
That  is  just  one  item.  < 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  could  thit  not 
be  done  by  the  Department  of  Jifstice? 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  Because  imdfr  the 
law  those  cases  must  come  to  Congress. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand;  but 
Congress  could  change  the  law.  Why 
has  that  not  been  done?  Has  thai  com- 
mittee looked  mto  the  subject  of  c^iang- 
Ing  the  law?  j 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No;  it  has  l^t. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     If  the  committee 
were  to  come  before  the  Senate  with 
such  a  suggestion,  the  law  co^ld  be 
changed. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  recommenda- 
tion was  made  when  the  Immigration 
Act  was  passed,  but  Congress  did  not 
wish  to  surrender  its  final  authority  in 
such  cases.  Therefore,  a  provision  was 
written  into  the  law  that  the  caset  must 
be  referred  to  the  Congress  for  approvaL 
We  must  Uve  with  it.  I  wish  it  were 
not  so.  We  do  not  want  it,  but  wf  must 
Uve  with  it.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  any  efToilt  been 
made  recently  to  resubmit  the  inatter 
to  Congress,  to  the  end  that  ni0re  of 
those  cases  are  handled  by  the  Hepart- 
ment  of  Justice? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  no  such{  effort 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  matter 
stands,  then,  a  great  many  imm^rants 
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come  into  the  country  over  a<id  above 
the  quotas  established  by  law. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    This  matter  refers 

to  people  who  are  already  to  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ELUSSUER.     I  understiemd.  but 

some  of  them  should  not  b4  in  the 

country.  I 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  is  one  ojT  the  du- 
ties of  the  staff  to  review  the  ^ases. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Many  M^bers  of 
Congress  thought  the  matter  should  re- 
side in  Congress,  in  order  thait  certain 
acts  of  grace  and  equity  and  justice  may 
be  given  to  people  who  have  I  no  other 
place  or  other  forum  to  which  {to  repair. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ' 

B£r.  HENNINGS.  Some  of  ts  do  not 
believe  in  leaving  everything  t^  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  or  to  a  bureaucracy 
in  determining  some  of  these  dises.  We 
believe  that  Congress  should  pass  on 
them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    And  Con|gres8  re- 
jected such  a  change. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.    That  is  cbrrect 
Mr.    ELLENDER.    In    Other    words. 
Congress  is  acting  as  a  court  bf  equity. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.    In  a  sente;  yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Therefore  we   are 
acting  in  a  dual  capacity,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  court  and  in  the  capacity  of 
a  legislature.  j 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  win 
not  object  to  the  amoimt  whi^h  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  provided  for  the  activity  ta- 
volved.  I  do  believe  It  is  api;>ropriate, 
however,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  what  I  believe  we  ought  to 
do  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration. If  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  c<Hnmittee  will  allow  ^e  a  few 
moments,  I  should  like  to  adillress  some 
inquiries  to  him,  which,  I  am  sure,  as 
always,  he  will  courteously  answer  to  the 
best  of  his  abiUty. 

First  I  should  like  to  make! a  general 
observation.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
we  are  faced  not  only  with  the  crisis  of 
defense,  ia  connection  with  {which  we 
must  catch  up  in  missiles  ind  rock- 
etry— and  imquestionably  we  will — but 
that  we  are  also  faced  with  the  crisis 
of  our  relations  with  the  world.  These 
relations  not  only  go  to  weafonry.  but 
also  go  to  immigration.  \ 

There  are  tens  of  thousailds  of  es- 
capees from  behind  the  Iroi  Curtain, 
generally  young  and  desirabib  persons, 
similar  to  the  Freedom  Fighters  from 
Hungary.  What  they  want  to  know  be- 
fore they  escape,  and  after  they  get  out, 
and  what  the  legion  of  othem  who  are 
left  behind,  who  might  want  to  escape, 
want  to  know,  is  what  will  happen  to 
them  when  they  get  out.  This  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  direction  the  free 
world  will  take  due  to  the  leadership 
implications  of  the  immigration  policy 
of  the  United  States.  1 

I  think  that  I  and  many  others,  in  the 
United  States,  were  deeply  disappointed 
that  Congress  in  the  last  session  did  not 
legalize  the  status  of  the  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, the  Hungarian  refugees  Twho  came 
to  the  United  States.  They  siill  remain 
here,  over  25.000  of  them,  as  parolees. 

A  commission  of  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  a  distinguished  vol- 
unteer  organization,   has   recent^   re- 
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turned  Iroai  atumd,  mK&ex  the  cteir- 
inanship  of  a  mau  I  know  verj  wcU. 
Hart>kl  ZeUertaach.  yrraUient  at  tbe  mu- 
nicipal art  commissioa  of  San  FtandKO 
and  a  leading  biiiiliwwii.  He  came 
back  and  reported  tbere  woe  almoet 
2M,0<M  refugees,  many  from  Yugoslavia, 
who  are  living  in  oaauM  in  fi^ee  Europe. 
very  unhnrrr  ^Ad  trustnUed  tn  tJt»etr 
desire  to  participate  in  the  biessingi  of 
freedom,  simply  because  there  Is  no 
leadership  in  temu  ol  the  xesettleiBeat 
of  those  refugees. 

So  the  second  point  is.  What  are  wm 
going  to  do  about  a  penoanent  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  to  give  the  leader- 
ship which  has  always  been  necessary 
to  solve  this  problem,  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  DP's  and  the  refugees?  What 
leadership  will  be  given  to  bring  about 
the  resettlonent  of  the  persons  who  are 
escaping  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
because  of  persecution? 

Finally,  the  McCarran -Walter  Act  it- 
self is  widely  considered  throughout  the 
world  as  having  many  unjust  and 
discriminatory  features,  particularly 
agsdnst  persons  whose  skin  is  yellow  or 
black.  I  hope  we  win  take  a  look  at  that 
situation,  not  only  In  terms  of  whether 
our  hxunigratlon  law  needs  to  be 
changed,  but  in  terms  of  the  very  salient 
fact  that  this  matter,  too.  represents  a 
vital  element  In  the  present  crisis  in  de- 
fense and  the  crisis  of  survival  which 
the  free  world  faces. 

Under  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
about  75,000  quota  numbers  are  set  aside 
for  persons  whose  skills  are  needed  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  last  year  the  Commlsdoner  of 
Immigration.  General  Swing,  reported 
that  only  about  5  percent  of  those  num- 
bers were  used.  In  short,  this  docs  not 
represent  any  viable  aspect  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States;  it  simply  indicates 
the  impracticability  of  the  law,  because 
of  it  thousands  of  Immlsrrants  who  are 
desirable  for  our  national  Interest,  who 
could  come  in  under  the  leadership  role 
1  have  described,  are  barred  from  the 
United  States. 

In  the  light  of  those  views,  which  I 
hold  very  deeply,  and  which  I  share.  I 
believe,  with  others  in  the  Chamber. 
I  wish  to  address  a  few  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conmilttee.  I  do  not 
want  to  detate  the  Senate  or  the  chair- 
man very  long. 

Can  the  chairman  advise  me  as  to  a 
statement  on  page  3  of  tlie  justification 
in  the  report  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  which 
reads: 

Th«  staff  of  th«  mboommltte*  - 

To  wit.  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization — 
muHt  continue  to  study  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  In  order  to  Insvire  fair 
and  effeetive  hiterpretatloa  and  adndoto- 
tratlon  <tf  ttist  act. 

Will  the  Senator  advise  me  whether 
any  reports  are  issued  upon  those 
studies,  or  whether  any  are  contem- 
plated? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  the  last  report 
was  made  on  February  2S,  U5&. 

Mr.  JAYTTS.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  no  reports,  and  special  ap- 


propviatlOBS  have  been  aaChocteed  for 
tbe  work  of  tlie  »ilwii«M,tee.   Caa  the 
ehalnaan  adviee  «■  witen 
mittee  will  r^MMtacatef 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     The  8u1 

Will  report  aX  the  eod  of  this  session  of 

Congress. 

Mr.  JAYTTB.     "nxat  is.  tm  tts  MsS 
■UkQesT 

Mr.  EASTU^MD.  On  tte  elxff  ataAes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Does  the  chairiRii  feel 
we  might  ju-ofitably  have  a  r^;»rt.  let 
us  say.  in  February  lS5t.  wluch  will  be 
3  years  after  the  last  report,  and  thus 
have  available  to  us  facts  which  jniglit 
enable  us  to  legislate? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  a 
staff  nu?ort  would  do  any  good.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  made  a 
number  of  recommendations  last  year. 
The  ccunmittee  held  hearings,  at  which 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  of  tlie 
United  States  appeared.  We  got  to- 
gether on  an  immigration  bUl  which  was 
enacted.  It  has  been  my  intention  to 
liave  further  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Can  the  chairman  give 
m  any  idea  when  it  is  actually  proposed 
to  put  the  question  of  further  amend  - 
meat  of  the  immigration  law  on  for 
hearing? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  eanini  speak,  of 
eourse,  for  the  subeonmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We  had 
some  very  serious  trouble  in  getting  an 
tanmigration  bin  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  last  year.  But  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  begin  hearings  on 
the  President's  recommendations,  or  fee 
continue  hearings  on  those  recommen- 
dations. I  make  no  agreement  as  to 
wlien. 
Mr.  JAYTT8.  Rone  whateveiT 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know  when 
they  will  be  held. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Can  the  chairman  tell 
us  if  it  will  be  in  a  month  or  2  months? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  know.  All 
I  can  tell  the  Senator,  and  wtiat  I  do 
taU  him,  is  that  I  am,  m  good  faith,  going 
to  hold  some  hearings.    That  is  all  I  can 

tell  hira. 

Mr.  JAYITS.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
also  whether  there  is  any  particular  pri- 
ority or  urgency  in  re^;>ect  to  the  regu- 
larization  of  the  status  at  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  are  in  the  United 
States  OB  parole? 

Mr.  SASTLAND.  That  matter  was 
under  study  last  year.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection  to  adjusting  the  status  of 
the  Hungarians.  But.  as  I  recall,  the 
Commission  on  Security  said  we  should 
go  slow  until  some  security  checks  had 
been  made  of  these  people.  That  is  the 
reason  the  matter  was  not  moved  more 
quickly. 

Mr.  JAYrra  it  is  my  miderstand- 
Ing — I  got  this  only  secondhand — that 
there  was  an  excellent  experi^ice  in 
terms  of  security  concerning  ttie  Hun- 
garian refugees;  they  turned  out  quite 
weU. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  knows 
that  when  Vttt  Commission  on  Security 
makes  such  a  recommendation,  it  has 
get  to  be  very  earefnlly  considered. 
When  8Qch  a  un  (MW  nrtslifin  Is  made, 
I  un  fotng  to  follow  tint  lenuinwendi 
tion. 


Mr.  JAYR&    I  aaBure  the  Eeastar  I 

it  wag  iru^if^.  antaousty.  te 

track  dawn  tte  validity 

•f  ttmti 

TliatwBSflV  infor- 
year.  The  deik  of  the  eom- 
mittee.  who  is  stttloc  here,  says  that  tiiai 
ia  the  faot^  and  that  tt  is  In  the  lepoxt 
o(  ^*<*  fnaaitaatrta  on  Serazlty. 

Mr.  JAVrra  I  ebaU  do  aay  utmost,  if 
the  Senator  will  allow  ase.  to  study  that 
matter  and  to  di^el  the  banier.  if  it  is 
one.  to  action  upon  this  sabject. 

Mr.  SASTLAND.  I  am  not  eoU«  to 
be  a  party  now — I  will  be  atoaolutrly 
frank  about  it — to  anything  which  wiU 
tend  to  bring  4>>"*™""*-*fc  agents  into 
this  oountry  or  which  will  leave  in  this 
country  Caaummist  agents  who  are  liere. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us. 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  say  so. 
wish  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not;  but  we  were  criticized  about 
the  Hungarians.  We  were  criticised  hy 
the  Senator  from  New  York  when  we 
acted  in  the  utmost  good  faith  on  the 
recoQunendation  oi  the  Commission  en 
Qovernment  Secinlty. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  n  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  referring  is  myself,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  only  seeking 
information  from  the  committee.  By- 
gones are  bygones.  I  am  interested  m 
what  we  are  eoing  to  do  now.  I  pledge 
msrseU  to  run  down  whatever  may  be 
the  administration's  barrier  to  which 
the  Senator  is  referring. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  the  citation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive it.  of  course,  and  to  run  it  down  to 
see  whether  it  is  vaUd.  and  shall  advise 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

May  I  a^  the  Senator  what  his  Ideas 
are  on  cofnmittee  consideration  of  some 
permanent  policy  on  escapees  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President? 

Mr.  ELA5TLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  we  shall  be  glad  to  oonsider 
it.  and  we  are  going  to  oonsider  it.  I 
have  no  firm,  fixed  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    But  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  unable  to  advise  us  as  to 
when ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  EASTTtAND.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     But  I  have  stated 
in  good  faith  that  we  would  in  good  faith 
go  into  it.    At  this  time  I  am  not  going 
to  announce  hearings. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator can  do  n»ore  than  use  his  efforts — 
as  I  shall,  and  as  I  hope  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will— to  urge 
upon  t^ie  country  and  upon  the  Senate 
and  upon  the  majority  leadership  and 
upon  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  urgency,  in  the  interests 
of  the  national  security,  of  taking  early 
aotlon  upon  the  matters  I  have  dis- 
cussed today. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that,  m  a 
package,  they  are  as  essential  as  is  our 
massive  effort  to  catch  up  tn  terms  of  the 
weapons  raoe.  If  we  do  not  expect — and 
certainly  we  do  not — ^to  readme  the  con- 
flict m  the  wocM  by  woiM  vrar  m,  then 
our  other  means — by  eeonomic  and  tech- 
nical assistance ;  by  recognition  of  human 
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dignity,  through  enforcement  of  civil 
rights;  and  by  ixnmigratioii  legislation 
which  is  Just  and  fair,  and  takes  account 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world,  and 
takes  account  not  only  oi  our  own 
strengths,  but  also  of  the  weaknesses  of 
our  enemies,  in  terms  of  the  things  in 
which  we  believe  and  which  we  hold  the 
most  dear — that  is  the  package — consti- 
tuting, as  I  see  it,  the  way  by  which  we 
hope  to  avoid  world  war  m.  I  shall  do 
all  that  I  can,  and  I  deeply  believe  that 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate  take 
the  same  position,  in  the  belief  that  that 
is  the  package — one  dealing  with  human 
values  with  weapons  as  our  shield — by 
means  of  which  we  can  negotiate  for 
I>eace  from  a  position  of  strength. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sectiona  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Ssc.  2.  For  the  pxuposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  81,  1959,  inclusive,  is  autbmrlaed  to 
(1)  make  such  expendltxires  as  it  deems 
advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Li  authorized  to  select  1  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  compensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utUlze  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  Janviary  31,  1959. 

Sac.  4.  Xxpenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$90,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ai 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
SON,  Mr.  BxBLK,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  M4Loin, 
and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  ikut  of 
the  Senate. 


WITHDRAWALS  OP  LANDS  FOR 
CEHTAJN  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5538)  to  provide  that  with- 
drawals, reservations,  or  restrictions  of 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  purposes 
shall  not  become  effective  until  approved 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  IMPROVEMENT 
AND  8TRENGTHENINO  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE 

1ST.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldtot,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  vp  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1223^  Sen- 
ate Resolution  238,  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  Federal  Cranlnal 
Code.  J 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ai|d  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the!  reso- 
lution, which  had  oeen  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adtilnis- 
tration  with  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
line  20,  after  the  word  "excee4",  to 
strike  out  "$45,000"  and  insert  "$4*.000", 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ocmunittee  dn  the 
Judiciary,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sections 
134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amende^,  and 
in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  s|lecifled 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 'of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matt^  p«:- 
talnlng  to  the  Improvement  and  stflength- 
enlng  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Ckxle,  Includ- 
ing ways  and  means  of  improving  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  administration  pf  Jus- 
tice In  United  States  courts  mrough 
changes  In  and  additions  to  exlstlsfK  laws 
and  procedures. 

Szc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resCtlution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1658,  to 
January  81.  1959,  Inclusive,  is  authorized 
to  (1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authorized  to  select  1  per^n  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  Selected 
ShaU  be  appointed  and  his  comp^isation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rafs  shaU 
not  be  leas  by  more  than  11,200  tt)an  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  otl:^r  em- 
ployee; and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  ssencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  faculties  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  i^gencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Sac.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommemlatlons 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advlsablej  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1069.        ] 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee^  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
f40XXX>,  ShaU  be  paid  from  the  con|tingent 
fmid  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presldedt,  does 
the  resolution  relate  to  the  same  sub- 
committee, which  was  created  duiing  the 
84th  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
studies  and  investigations  regarding 
nadxotics?  Does  the  resolution  trovide 
for  a  renewal  or  continuation  it  that 
subcommittee?  i 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes.  At^  that 
time  the  chairman  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  now  the  Governor 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Daniel. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
new  title  of  the  subcommittee  is  "Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  irt  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code."  ' 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  and  that  was 
the  tiUe  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Is  the  work  the 
same?  Was  any  more  proposed  legisla- 
tion submitted  to  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  may  recall  that  att  the  last 
session  a  good  deal  of  time  was  devoted 
to  the  enactment  of  a  bill,  reborted  by 
the  subcommittee,  with  respect  to  clari- 
fication of  the  decision  of  thej  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Jencks  case.  Byi  means  of 
that  bill,  we  gave  protection  to  the  files 
of  the  FBI  from  unnecessary  raids  by 
racketeers,  but  at  the  same  tinte  we  pre- 
served the  rights  of  def  endant^  to  all  in- 
formation brought  against  thim  by  the 
Oovemment. 

This  subcommittee — which  is  com- 
posed of  only  3  members,  cmd  has  a  staff 
composed  of  3  persons — has  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do.  We  are  investigating 
searches  and  seizures  in  Federal  cases, 
arrest  and  arraignments,  fire^ums  con- 
trol, interception  of  teleph(mic  com- 
munications, obstruction  of  Justice 
statutes,  perjury  statutes,  appMils  by  the 
United  States,  adequate  counsel  in  crim- 
inal cases,  disparity  of  sentences  in  crim- 
inal cases,  credit  for  time  already  served 
when  a  person  is  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses.  Federal  criminal  staitutes,  and 
related  subjects.  , 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  with  the 
Increased  facility  in  transpor^tion.  the 
criminal  racketeer  today  has  epportunl- 
ties  which  never  existed  m  the  days 
when  many  of  the  Fed^al  criminal 
statutes  were  enacted.  | 

The  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  the 
program  of  this  subcommittee,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
endorsed  it,  because  of  the  conviction 
that  there  is  great  need  for  study  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ELUSNDER.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  SenaUH*  ^rom  Wyo- 
ming, that — as  I  stated  a  moment  ago— 
the  subcommittee  originated  dviring  the 
84th  Congress,  and  its  function  was  to 
seek  ways  and  means  to  control  the 
illegal  trafficking  in  narcoticsL  including 
marihuana  and  similar  drugs! 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  And  t^e  invesU- 
gation  which  we  made  at  thit  time  re- 
vealed the  need  of  continued  study. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  subcommit- 
tee has  branched  out  into  other  things; 
that  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Sejiator  from 
Louisiana  well  knows  that  cikme  in  the 
United  States  is  on  ttie  inar^ise. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  Icorrect. 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  sine  that  no 
one  is  more  anxious  than  is  l^e  that  the 
laws  be  closely  examined,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that,  if  we  can  improve  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code,  we  do  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  ithat  crime 
is  on  the  increase,  but  I  doupt  that  the 
expenditure  of  $40,000,  as  proposed  in 
this  resolution,  will  appreciakbly  reduce 
the  American  crime  rate. 

Mr.  OliIAHONET.  On  thkt  point,  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
liOulHlana. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1222.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  237.  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile delinquency  in  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion.     

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  relates  to  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  engaged  on  its 
work  for  approximately  6  years. 

During  the  past  year,  the  subcommit- 
tee distributed  approximately  10,000 
copies  of  reports  and  printed  transcripts 
of  hearings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number.  6,000  of  the  doc- 
uments were  Report  No.  130,  the  so- 
called  omnibus  report  of  the  committee. 
While  we  still  receive  numerous  requests 
for  tills  document,  we  have  only  a  lim- 
ited number  left,  and  these  are  distrib- 
uted to  Congressional  offices  and  profes- 
sional organizations  and  agencies. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  has  han- 
dled over  6.000  pieces  of  correspondence 
from  a  variety  of  professional  and  non- 
professional people  and  organizations 
concerned  with  this  growing  and  press- 
ing problem  on  our  body  politic. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  asked  to 
appear  in  a  large  number  of  the  major 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

We  feel  we  are  learning  a  great  deal, 
as  time  goes  on,  about  problems  of  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

We  plan  for  a  small  staff  of  only  seven 
people.    We  are  asking  only  for  $75,000. 

Now,  the  following  are  proposed  legis- 
lation before  the  85th  Congress: 

8.  675,  a  bill  to  amend  section  2314. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  articles  obtained  by  false  or 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations,  or 
promises,  or  through  any  scheme  or 
flutiflce  to  defraud. 

8.  980,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishing by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an 
aftercare  posthospital  treatment  pro- 
gram for  drug  addiction  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  981,  a  bill  to  create  ai.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Drug  Addiction  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

We  all  know,  only  too  well,  what  a 
problem  marihuana  and  drug  addiction 
presents  in  this  country,  particularly 
among  our  youth. 

S.  982.  a  bill  to  establish  a  hospital 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  in  one  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  especially 
equipped  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
addicted  to  the  use  of  habit-forming 
drugs. 

8.  2558,  a  bin  to  amend  title  18.  Dhited 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  interstate  traf- 
fic in  switchblade  knives  and  to  prevent 


these  Instrummts  from  getting  Into  the 
hands  of  Juveniles. 

We  all  read  accounts  carried  tn  the 
Washington  papers  and  in  our  home 
newspapers  of  young  men,  and  indeed 
young  women,  engaged  in  mugging  ac- 
tivities and  other  assaults.  Among  the 
Instruments  used  are  switchblade  knives, 
which  many  of  us  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  prosecution  in  criminal 
cases  know  are  lethal,  death-dealing 
instruments. 

Also  to  be  considered  by  Congress  are: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  law  dealing  with 
Indecent  pubUcations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  create  a  Juvenile  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  referee. 

A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  bill  puts  the  director  of  social 
work  under  the  Judge. 

A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  and 
cooperation  with  States  in  strengthening 
and  improving  State  and  local  programs 
for  the  dimmution.  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  unlawful  certain  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
minor  children  for  permanent  free  care 
or  for  adoption. 

That  bill  relates  to  the  so-called  baby- 
adoption  racket. 

A  bill  to  make  uniform  the  law  of 
reciprocal  enforcement  of  support  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  coming  year  the  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  to- 
tends  to  continue  its  investigations  and 
studies  concentrating  on  the  following 
areas: 

Training  schools:  Evidence  gathered 
by  the  subcommittee  indicates  that  many 
State  training  schools  for  delinquent 
boys  and  girls  indulge  in  practices  that 
are  inimical,  certainly,  to  the  boys  and 
girls  put  in  their  care,  and  that  some  do 
not  have  adequate  facilities  for  either 
rehabilitation  or  proper  custody. 

The  committee  plans  to  go  more 
deeply  into  this  situation  in  order  to  as- 
certain its  pervasiveness.  If  called  for, 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  problem. 
During  such  hearings  we  could  hear  from 
persons  concerned  with  this  situation, 
including  Federid  Bureau  of  Prisons'  in- 
spectors who  have  been  to  training 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  also  intend  to  look  further  into  the 
Induction  policies  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
A  questionnaire  on  the  policies  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  regard  to 
former  Juvenile  delinquents  has  been  de- 
veloped and  sent  to  all  State  Selective 
Service  boards.  Background  material 
has  been  collected  from  officials  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  from  the 
various  Armed  Forces,  from  civilian 
agencies  that  c<Hne  into  contact  with  the 
problem,  such  as  Juvenile  courts,  and 
from  the  several  veterans'  organizations. 
A  compilation  is  also  being  made  of  some 
250  questionnaires  which  were  sent  to 
Juvenile  courts  requesting  information 
concerning  their  practices,  procedures, 
and  philosophies  on  this  subject. 


We  have  recently  held  hearings  in  the 
city  of  New  York  having  to  do  with  a 
total  community  plan  for  the  handling  of 
Juvenile  delinquents. 

Also,  the  o(»nmittee  Intends  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  problems  of  proba- 
tion, parole,  and  Juvenile  courts. 

Also,  the  committee  intends  to  go  Into 
the  handling  of  delinquent  and  incor- 
rigible children  in  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States,  which  we  know 
is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  but  express  extreme  disap- 
pointment that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  should  come  before  the 
Senate  and  ask  to  continue  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee was  organized  back  in  the 
83d  Congress  by  former  Senator  Hend- 
rickson,  of  New  Jersey.  The  Record  is 
replete  with  statements  from  him  and 
from  those  who  succeeded  >'<™  that  the 
end  of  the  study  was  in  sight. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauveb]  headed  the 
subcommittee,  he  said — the  statonent  is 
in  the  Record — that  the  money  then  be- 
ing requested  would  enable  the  subcom- 
mittee to  wind  up  its  work.  Yet,  here 
we  are  again  presented  with  a  request 
for  $75,000  to  further  study  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  has  enough  facts,  enough  mate- 
rial on  hand,  concerning  Juvenile  delin- 
quency to  write  and  present  almost  any 
kind  of  legislation  one  can  imagine,  but 
the  subcommittee  wants  to  investigate 
further.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
facts  can  be  ferreted  out. 

The  question  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
can  never  be  cured  by  simply  holding 
hearings.  The  cure  must  begin  in  the 
home,  and  in  the  schools. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  report  on  my  visit 
to  Russia.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  that 
coxmtry  Juvenile  delinquency  is  un- 
known. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  have  been  there, 
too.  Senator.  As  we  all  know,  Russia  is 
a  monolithic  state.  We  know  that  the 
iron  hand  of  discipline,  the  iron  hand  of 
conformity,  is  laid  upon  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  disagree  with  the 
statement  of  my  friend.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
cliildren  there  are  kept  busy. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Well,  I  saw  it  from 
different  eyes  than  those  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  the  Sma- 
tor  did.  or,  perhaps  the  Senator  did  not 
see  as  much  as  I  did.  I  visited  vari- 
ous cities.  I  visited  schools.  I  visited 
homes.  I  believe  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  never  solve  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  by  con- 
tinuing these  investigations.  I  return  to 
the  proposition  that  we  have  enough 
facts,  enough  evidence  on  hand  now.  to 
draft  legislation,  if  any  be  required. 

The  money  requested  is  simply  to  be 
provided  in  order  to  keep  on  the  payroll 
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the  people  who  are  now  there,  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

liT.  President.  thl«  Is  a  classic  example 
of  the  fact  that  these  subcommittees, 
once  organised,  never  die.  They  are 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  I  know  he  is  completely  sincere,  but 
the  problem  of  the  young  people  who  are 
in  trouble  in  the  United  States  is  an 
ever-growing  aiMl  burgeoning  one. 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  as 
a  prosecutor.  I  spent  8  years,  at  least, 
in  such  work  in  a  big  city.  I  have  spent 
a  good  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langsb],  so  admirably  headed,  to 
study  the  prisons,  national  poiitentia- 
ries,  and  reformatories. 

We  have  seen  the  end  product  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  We  have  seen  what 
happens  to  these  youngsters  after  they 
have  been  misused,  mishandled,  or 
neglected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    By  whom?    By  fa- 
thers and  mothers? 
Mr.  HENNINOS.    I  wish  we  knew. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  where  the 
problem  arises,  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers — in  the  home. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Certainly,  part  of 
the  problem  lies  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  but.  clearly,  they  alone  are  not 
always  entirely  responsible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  problem  arises 
In  the  home,  and  also  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  say  in  all  good 
spirit  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  that  I  wish  we  could  find  one 
simple  solution  to  this  growing  problem 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  the  prob- 
lem of  gangs,  the  problem  of  youngsters 
murdering,  assaulting,  robbing,  raping, 
and  committing  all  manner  of  depreda- 
tion and  vandalism.  I  wish  thie  answer 
were  as  simple  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 
Unhappily,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HENNINOa  In  jvist  a  moment 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

We  have  foimd  that  commimities 
throughout  the  land  welcome  this  par- 
ticular committee,  when  it  comes  for 
hearings,  because  they  are  then  given 
the  opportimity  to  spell  out  for  the  ccan- 
mittee  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity the  enormity  of  the  problem. 

There  is  an  increase  in  Juvenile  delin- 
<iuency  in  this  country  today;  and  if  we 
permit  that  to  continue  we  shall  be 
weakening  the  very  fiber  and  fabric  of 
the  United  States. 

The  committee  is  a  conscientious  and 
serious  committee.  Certainly  the  reso- 
lution is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
people  jobs. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, if  it  is  not  true  that  the  testi- 
mony of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  showed  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  people  who  were 
stealing  automobiles  were  21,  22,  23,  or 
24  years  of  age,  and  that  as  the  years 


have  gone  by  the  a^e  of  the  peo^e  in- 
volved has  decreased,  tmtil  71  piercent 
of  all  cars  stolen  today  are  st^en  by 
boys  and  girls  17  or  18  years  of  toe. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  The  Senator  I  is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  Senator  from  'North 
Dakota  and  I  have  visited  the  Inderal 
reformatories  and  the  State  refcrma- 
tories,  and  we  have  observed  that  these 
criminals  are  younger  and  younger  as 
time  goes  on.  i 

If  one  goes  to  Atlanta,  if  one  gbes  to 
Leavenworth,  or  if  one  goes  to  s^e  of 
the  so-called  big  houses  in  this  Icoim- 
try,  the  maximimi  custody  institiitions, 
one  will  find — as  some  of  us  whd  have 
lived  with  this  problem  for  many,  pnany 
years  have  found — ^men  who  are  hard- 
ened, professional  criminals.  And  one 
will  discover  their  problems  all  began 
when  they  were  youngsters. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  home  as  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  agree  witii  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana: 
Sometimes  in  the  home.  However, 
sometimes  it  was  not  in  the  home^ 

The  solution  is  not  always  lA  the 
home.  Churches  can  often  make  4  con- 
tribution toward  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  many  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution.  Sometimes  the  so-(;aUed 
social  agencies,  such  as  the  YMC^  and 
the  Big  Brother  organizations,  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  a  director,  and  lother 
such  agencies,  can  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  w4l  the 
Senator  yield  further?  T 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  The  question  is  so 
very  complex  that  one  cannot  saa  it  is 
one  thing  or  the  other.  Ther4  are 
broken  homes,  also,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  well  knows.  Some  of  these 
youngsters  do  not  have  any  homesi  We 
have  to  consider  many  factors.      [ 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
not  true  that  the  testimony  of  Di  strict 
Attorney  Keating  of  Denver  showec  that 
in  1  year  49  families  in  Denver  filone 
were  involved  in  broken  homes,  tlAt  49 
fathers  skipped  out  to  California  and 
other  States,  and  imder  the  law  they 
could  not  be  brought  back?  I  metition 
that,  since  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  talked  about  fathers 
and  mothers  taking  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. We  have  been  trying  to  tet  a 
runaway-father  law  for  some  timel 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  such  a  itua- 
tion  prevails  is  the  fault  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  point  I  am  m^Jklng. 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Itorth 
Dakota,  is  that  these  studies  will  not 
cure  any  evil  which  exists.  | 

Mr.  LANGER.     Oh.  | 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  subcommittee 
has  been  studying  this  problem  since 
1953.  It  seems  that  the  more  the  sub- 
committee studies  it,  the  worse  the  ^tua- 
tion  gets.  My  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Just  stated  that  is  to 
thievery  of  automobiles  in  recent  ^rs, 
the  age  of  the  thief  has  been  coining 
down.  I  read  what  Mr.  Hoover  sajd  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  are  steal- 
ing are  growing  younger  and  yoiSiger. 
The  Senator  and  the  conmiittee  have 
been  studying  this  problem  since  lonft  be- 
fore Mr.  Hoover  made  that  statement. 


What  good  have  those  studies  [achieved? 
That  is  the  questian  I  am  posing  to  the 
Senator.  | 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Would  tl^e  Senator 
suggest  that  because  tlie  farm  situation 
seems  to  be  growing  worse  and  worse, 
year  by  year,  we  should  stop  4II  activity 
as  to  studjring  agricultural  conditions? 
Would  the  Senator  suggest  thatt.  if  floods 
are  getting  worse  year  by  year,  we  should 
not  make  any  studies  of  riversi  and  flood 
control?  i 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  ^y  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  do  not  care  how  much 
the  problem  of  juvenile  deliiiqucncy  is 
Investigated,  investigations  glone  will 
not  cure  the  evil.  The  cMre  hks  to  start 
in  the  home,  in  the  school,  ajad  in  the 

church. ! 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  agrwjwith  the 
Senator  that  we  are  not  going  tio  cure  the 
evil.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  never  hRrUL 
Mr.  HENNINOS.  We  hope)  to  amel- 
iorate and  to  lessen  the  evlL  We  hope 
to  point  the  way  in  some  of  th^  cities  bf 
constructive  investigations,  rather  than 
by  sensational  ones.  We  hope  to  point 
the  way  in  some  of  the  commiunities  in 
order  that  agencies,  such  as  the  police 
departments.  Juvenile  authoiHies.  the 
courts  and  others,  may  And  some  pattern 
or  some  pilot  manner  in  whicjh  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  | 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Prestdeclt.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakotii. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  it  not  tru|  that  the 
American  Legion  and  all  the  service  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  this  program? 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  without  ex- 
ception all  service  orgardzatioqs.  includ- 
ing the  American  Legion,  have  endorsed 
it.  and  also  the  churches.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  has  suggested  that  the 
committee  has  not  been  doing  construc- 
tive work. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  It  not  true  that  we 
appropriate  a  lot  of  money  to  atudy  dis- 
eases of  hogs,  chickens,  and  ca^le?  We 
keep  on  appropriating  money  to  study 
those  diseases,  yet  if  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  we  need 
not  study  the  diseases  of  children.  We 
do  study  the  diseases  of  hogs,  chickens 
and  cattle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  knows  better  than  to  make 
that  comparison.  I  voted  for  *U  of  the 
things  the  Senator  is  now  talking  about 
What  I  am  complaining  about  are  studies 
made  by  subcommittees  whick  do  not 
bring  any  relief.  j 

Why  does  the  subcommittee  hot  com- 
plete its  investigation,  draft  leRislation, 
and  submit  that  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress? Once  the  legislation  Is  enacted, 
then  the  subcommittee  should  be  dis- 
banded, in  order  to  see  how  th0  legisla- 
tion operates.  As  the  matter  noiw  stands, 
all  we  seem  to  be  doing  is  spending  money 
to  investigate  a  problem  which  we  know 
exists,  and  about  which  the  subcommit- 
tee has  compiled  a  wealth  of  data. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
member attending  a  single 'meeting 
when  the  committee  had  before  !t 
women  doctors  testifying  about  diseased 
children?   Has  the  Senator  ever  gone  out 
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to  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys 
to  see  those  himdreds  of  boys? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
been  to  the  Juvenile  and  youth  institu- 
tion. Englewood,  Colo.,  to  see  those  200 
boys? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No ;  I  have  not.  Is 
that  something  the  subcommittee  ought 
to  do? 

Mr.  LANGER.    Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that? 

Mr.  LANGER.  Every  one  of  those 
boys  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  are  all  citizens.  In 
time  of  war  they  will  be  called  into  serv- 
ice for  the  national  defense.  Of  course 
it  is  the  object  of  the  Senate  to  protect 
those  boys  and  to  make  good  citizens  of 
them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  return  to  the 
proposition  that  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
on  the  manner  and  method  of  treating 
juvenile  delinquency.  I  go  back  to  the 
proposition  that  the  problem  must  be 
done  in  the  home,  and  that  holding 
hearings,  hiring  staffs,  spending  money 
will  not  solve  the  problem. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  today  we 
have  many  children  who  go  wrong. 
Why  is  that?  It  is  because  their  fathers 
and  mothers  do  not  take  care  of  them  as 
they  should,  and  the  children  are  treated 
as  though  they  are  not  wanted.  Cer- 
tainly. SOI  mvestigation  will  not  help 
those  children. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  will  never  cure 
the  evil  by  merely  holding  hearings  and 
exposing  the  evlL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  the  divorce  rate  has  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increase?  Divorce  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  think  we  have 
found  that  broken  homes  represent  a 
major  cause  of  the  difBculties  of  many 
yoimg  people.  Many  of  them  are  not 
delinquent.  They  merely  have  no  place 
to  go.  They  need  guidance.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  many  of  the  hearings.  We 
aim  to  correlate  and  bring  together 
many  of  the  ftinctions  of  the  cities, 
towns.  States,  and  other  entities  who 
are  struggling  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  this  particular 
subcommittee,  which  held  hearings  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  have 
as  great  a  problem  as  exists  anywhere 
In  the  country. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  principal 
law-enforcement  ofOcer  of  my  State.  We 
had  a  very  distinguished  commission, 
presided  over  by  one  of  America's  out- 
standing businessmen,  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
son. Jr.,  the  head  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  The  commis- 
sion made  a  study  of  what  could  be  done 
about  this  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  doing 
nearly  enough.    I  would  agree  with  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  if  we  had  appro- 
priated the  necessary  money  for  Federal 
aid  to  enable  the  States  and  communities 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. But  we  are  not  appropriat- 
ing the  necessary  funds.  If  we  were  do- 
ing so.  Senators  would  have  a  right  to 
complain  and  to  say.  "We  have  a  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  appropriated  money, 
but  we  are  not  doing  anything." 

The  subcommittee  is  attempting  to  do 
something  constructive.  At  least,  it  is 
trying  to  place  its  finger  on  the  causes 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  it  is  also 
endeavoring  to  bring  information  to  the 
various  States  with  respect  to  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States.  In  that  respect.  I 
think  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  is 
extremely  valuable.  The  expenditure 
proposed  for  the  purpose  Is  minuscule. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  problem 
is  not  being  materially  arrested,  of 
course,  it  is  not.  Indeed,  our  prob- 
lems in  coxmection  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency are  increasing.  But  who  is  so 
omnlcient  as  to  say  that  if  we  were  not 
bussring  ourselves  with  some  remedies  we 
would  not  have  a  worse  problem  than 
we  now  have? 

All  social  movement  is  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. In  New  York  we  are  experimenting 
with  limited  security  facilities,  analogous 
to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  We 
are  experimenting  with  guidance  and 
coxinseling  in  the  schools  and  coiuls. 
All  this  costs  enormous  siuns  of  money. 
The  States  have  fewer  tax  resources 
than  has  the  Federal  Government.  We 
urgently  need  some  Federal  program  to 
help  in  the  fight  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  minimum  essential  is  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  can  bring  to  one  State 
information  with  respect  to  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  other  States  to  combat  the 
fundamental  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Such  an  agency  should  serve 
on  a  national  scale. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
league from  Missoiul.  This  subcommit- 
tee was  the  first  national  agency  to  point 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  old  idea  that  Ju- 
venile delinquency  was  the  characteristic 
result  of  slum  neighborhoods  or  of  gen- 
erally poor  economic  conditions.  Studies 
proved  that  such  factors  were  entirely 
unrelated  to  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
that  the  primary  cause  viras  broken 
homes.  That  condition  can  and  does 
exist  among  the  very  rich  and  well 
placed.  It  definitely  produces  delin- 
quents at  least  as  bad  as  those  produced 
at  lower  economic  levels. 

I  hope  we  may  proceed  with  this  very 
constructive  undertaking-.  I  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Missouri  for  the 
way  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  by  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  I  thank  the  jtmior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very  gen- 
erous expressions  and  contributions.  In 
sum,  he  has  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  has  done  much  to  dispel 
commonly  held  notions  about  the  treat- 
ment of  children  in  trouble,  to  prevent 
their  getting  into  more  trouble,  and  to 
salvage  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciazy.  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  !•  authorized  under  MctlonB  134  (a) 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  accordance 
with  Its  Jxirlsdlctlon  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  the  United  States,  Including  (a)  the  extent 
and  character  of  juvenUe  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  causes  and  contributing 
factors;  (b)  the  adeqiiacy  of  existing  provi- 
sions of  law,  including  chapters  402  and  408 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  in 
dealing  with  youthful  offenders  of  Federal 
laws;  (c)  sentences  Imposed  on,  or  other  cor- 
rectional action  taken  with  respect  to.  youth- 
fxil  offenders  by  Federal  courts,  and  (d)  the 
extent  to  which  Juveniles  are  violating  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  the  sale  or  use  of  narco- 
tics. 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  tliis  reeolution, 
the  committee,  from  February  1.  1958.  to 
January  31,  1959,  inclusive.  Is  authoriaed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ.  ui>on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaslstants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity Is  authoriaed  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  other  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbiirsable 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  dejMutments  or  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  3.  The  conunlttee  shall  repc»t  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  reconunendations  for 
leg^latlon  as  tt  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1959. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  reeolutlon.  which  shall  not  exceed  $75,- 
000,  shall  be  pMild  from  the  contingent  ftmd 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 


ESCAPE  OF  REFUGEES  FROM  CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1224.  Senate  Resolution  239.  to  in- 
vestigate problems  arising  by  escape  of 
refugees  from  certain  foreign  countries 
under  Communist  domination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  $45,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  Nearly  $26,000  was  returned. 
This  shows  that  the  committee  was  very 
economical.  I  promise  that  if  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to  we  shall  be  just  as 
economical  during  the  coming  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluticm. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Jadi- 
clary,  or  any  dtily  authoriaed  subcommittee 
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thereof.  Is  authorised  under  sections  134  (a) 
and  138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
its  Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  exam- 
ine. Investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prob- 
lems In  certain  western  Eiuropean  nations, 
and  In  certain  Near  Eastern,  Middle  Eastern, 
and  Par  Eastern  countries,  created  by  the 
flow  of  escapees  and  refugees  from  Conunu- 
nlct  tyranny, 

Skc.  2.  Tar  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  from  February  1, 1958,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959,  Inclusive,  Is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
tecnnical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants;  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  heads  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Skc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
935,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  takes  a  recess  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACQUISITION  OP  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  EX- 
TENSION OF  SITE  OF  ADDITIONAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
UNTTED  STATE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  193.  Senate  bill  728. 

The  PPcESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  728)  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  property  in  square  725 
and  the  property  in  square  724  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
extension  of  the  site  of  the  additional 
office  building  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate or  for  the  purpose  of  addition  to  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "streets", 
to  strike  out  "contained  in  said  square 
725  and  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
real  property  (including  alleys  or  parts 
of  alleys  and  streets) ;  in  line  17,  after 
"1948".  to  strike  out  "squares  725  and" 
and  insert  "square";  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "such",  to  strike  out  "squares" 
and  insert  "square":  on  page  3,  line  5, 
alter    the    word    "in",    to    strike    out 


"squaree  725  and"  and  insert  "aquare": 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "such",  to  strike 
out  "squares"  and  insert  "squire";  In 
Une  17.  after  the  word  "demolition",  to 
strike  out  "and/or  removal";  on  page  4. 
line  1.  after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out 
"squares"  and  insert  "square";  it  line  2. 
after  "724".  to  strike  out  "and  72$";  and, 
in  line  6,  after  the  word  "between",  to 
strike  out  "Constitution  Avenue"  and  in- 
sert "C  Street";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  In  addition  to  the 
real  property  contained  in  square  726  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  heretofore  (acquired 
as  a  site  for  an  additional  offlce  building  for 
the  United  States  Senate  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1948,  approved  June  25.  {1948  (62 
Stat.  1028),  the  Architect  of  thei  Capitol, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senajte  Office 
Building  jCk>mmission.  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  Unlten  States, 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer  or  oth- 
erwise, for  purposes  of  extension] of  such 
site  or  for  additions  to  the  Unit! 
Capitol  Grounds,  all  other  publlcl 
vately  owned  real  property  (Includi 
or  parts  of  alleys  and  streets)  confined  In 
square  724  In  the  District  of  Oblumbla: 
Provided,  That  upon  the  acquisitlo^  of  such 
real  property  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Eu:h  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  the  provislo  is  of  the 
act  of  July  31,  1946  (60  Stat.  718  i  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  f  ctent  as 
the  present  Senate  Office  Btiilding  and  the 
grounds  and  sidewalks  surrounoing  the 
same.  ] 

Sec.  2.  For  the  pxirposes  of  this  art  and  of 
such  act  of  June  25,  1948.  square  724  shall 
be  deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer  fajce  of  the 
curbs  surrounding  such  square:  provided. 
That  the  north  boundary  of  square  |724  shall 
be  deemed  to  extend  to  a  point  4  tiet  south 
of  the  outer  face  of  the  existing  scuth  curb 
of  D  Street  in  said  square.  j 

Ssc.  3.  Any  proceeding  for  condfmnation 
brought  under  this  act  shall  be  c<>nducted 
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in  accordance  with  the  act  entitled 
to  provide   for   the   acquisition   of 
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the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  uiie  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  March  1,  1929  (16 
D  C.  Code,  sees.  619-644). 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  ot^er  pro 
vision  of  law,  any  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  contained  lii  square 
724  shaU,  upon  request  of  the  Ariiitect  of 
the  Capitol,  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jurisdiction  and  conti  ol  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  any  alley,  or 
part  thereof,  contained  In  such  squ  tfe,  shaU 
be  closed  and  vacated  by  the  Comn  issi oners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a<cordance 
with  any  request  therefor  made  bj  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  with  the  approval  of 
such  Conunisslon.  ' 

Ssc.  6.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  r^al  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Arctiitect  of 
the  Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission  to  so  art.  1b  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  the  demotion  of 
any  buildings  or  other  structurM^  on,  or 
constituting  a  part  of,  such  property  and, 
pending  demolition,  to  lease  any  pr  all  of 
such  property  for  such  periods  aAd  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  Aay  deem 
most  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion of  such  property. 

Sac.  6.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  C4pltol  Po- 
lice shaU  extend  over  any  real  property  ac- 
quired under  this  act.  Upon  comdletion  of 
the  acquisition  of  all  properties  m  square 
724,  herein  authorized  to  be  acqi£red.  the 
following  streets  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds  and  as  such 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  nf  Public 


Law  670,  79th  Congress,  as  axnended:  First 
Street  Northeast,  between  C  Street  and  D 
Street:  C  Street  Northeast,  between  First 
and  Second  Streets;  D  Street  Northeast,  be- 
tween First  and  Second  Streets.  Such  streets 
shall  contmue  under  ttie  Jurtsdiction  and 
control  of  the  Commissioners  ct  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  said  (^ommifsloners  shaU 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  Improvement  thereof,  except  that 
the  Capitol  Police  Board  shal]  have  exclu- 
sive charge  and  control  over  th#  parking  and 
Impounding  of  vehicles  on  such  streets  and 
the  Capitol  Police  shall  be  retsponslble  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  packing  regula* 
tions  as  may  be  promulgated  taf  the  Capitol 
Police  Board. 

ate.  7.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Senatei  Office  Build- 
ing Oommlsslon,  Is  authorized  Ito  enter  Into 
contracts  and  to  make  such  other  expendi- 
tures, including  expenditxu-es  for  personal 
and  other  services,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ttie  provision* 
of  this  act  is  hereby  authorlzea. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab« 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescitided. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICJER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.! 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Seriate  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  |  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  ^nd  myself, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  of  square 
724  and  the  remainder  of  i  square  725. 
Some  objection  was  made  t<>  the  bill  as 
introduced  and  the  conmiittee  limited 
acquisition  to  square  724.  We  are  now 
proposing  to  acquire  a  httle  less  than 
half  of  that  block,  with  half  bf  that  land 
being  unimproved  property  land  the  re- 
mainder proposed  to  be  acquired  is  im- 
proved with  structures  that  are  not  very 
valuable.  Therefore,  the  cpst.  Instead 
of  being  $4  million,  will  beja  little  less 
than  $1  million. 

To  accomplish  that  purpose,  it  is  nec- 
essary, first,  to  disagree  to  ffiie  commit- 
tee amendments,  so  that  I  may  then  offer 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  bill. 

I  therefore  ask  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  conunittee  amdndments  to 
the  bill.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments.  ] 

The  amendments  were  redected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Prudent,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  is  at  the 
desk.  It  is  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  entire  bilL  I  shall  describe  it  very 
briefly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  atj  this  point, 
"Without  its  being  read. 
:    The  amendment  reads  afj  follows: 

•  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  in  addition  to  the 
Teal  property  contained  in  square  725  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  heretofore  acquired  as 
•a  site  for  an  additional  office  building  for 
-the  United  States  Senate  under  the  pro- 
-vlslons  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Apim}prla< 


•tlon  Act,  1948,  approved  June 
■Stat.   1028).   the   Architect  of 


25.  1948    (62 
the   Capitol, 


1958 


•under  ttM   direction  of  tbm  Senate 

Building  Commission,  Is  hereby  authorleed  to 
acquire,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  by 
purchase,  oondemnatton,  tranofer,  or  other- 
wise, for  purposes  of  extension  of  such  site 
or  for  additions  to  the  United  States  CapltOl 
Grounds,  all  publicly  or  privately  owned  real 
property  oonUined  in  lots  48,  61,  63.  6S.  64, 
65,  56,  78.  77,  78.  81.  82.  88.  84.  86.  88.  89. 
93.  91.  800.  801.  802.  SOS.  804.  809.  810,  811, 
812,  818,  614,  818.  819,  820.  821.  822.  823. 
and  824.  la  square  724  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  portion  of  the  alley  or 
alleys  In  such  square  bounded  on  the  west 
by  lots  87,  48.  and  809,  except  so  much  of 
such  portkm  as  abuts  lots  839  and  80:  Pro- 
vided.  That  upon  the  acqxUsttlom  of  any 
such  real  property  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  such 
property  shall  be  subject  to  the  provlaiaiis 
of  the  act  of  July  31. 1946  (60  Stat.  718) . 

Sac.  2.  Par  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  at 
such  act  of  June  26,  1948.  the  lots,  alleys,  and 
parts  of  alleys  heretofore  acquired  In  square 
725,  and  the  lote  tn  sqiiar*  724  anthorlsed  to 
be  acquired  hereunder,  shall  be  deemed  to 
extend  to  the  outer  face  of  the  curlss  of  sucdi 
•quaraa. 

Sec.  S.  Any  proceeding  for  oondenmatlon 
brought  under  this  act  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  ttie  me  of  the  United 
States,"  approved  March  1.  1929  (16  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  aecs.  619-644). 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  contained  In  square  724 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  made  with  the  approval  at  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  Cotnmlsston,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  portion  at 
the  alley  or  alleys  authorized  to  be  acquired 
hereunder  shall  be  closed  and  vacated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
•eeordanoe  with  any  request  therefor  made 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Caiirttol  with  the  ap- 
proval at  such  Commlsskm. 

Sac.  5.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  real  prop- 
erty pursuant  to  this  act,  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate  OlBce 
Building  Commission  to  so  act.  is  author- 
ised to  provide  for  the  demolition  of  any 
buildings  or  other  structures  on.  or  consti- 
tuting a  part  of,  such  prop>erty  and,  pending 
demoUtlon.  to  lease  any  or  all  ctf  soch  prop- 
erty for  sudi  periods  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  tie  may  deem  most  advan- 
tageoiu  to  the  United  States  and  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  such 
property. 

Sac.  6.  The  Jurisdiction  at  the  Capitol 
Police  ahall  extend  over  any  real  property 
aoqtilred  under  this  act.  including  the  prop- 
erty in  square  726  referred  to  in  section  S. 

8xc.  7.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  vmder 
the  direction  of  thie  ^nate  Offlce  Building 
Commission,  ts  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  to  nxake  such  other  expenditures. 
Including  expenditures  for  personal  and  other 
•ervlces.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  aoC 

Sac.  8.  The  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  is  hereby  authorised. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Px«sident,  if  a 
728  is  amended  to  exclude  all  apartment^ 
hotel  and  office  building  properties  and 
5  lots  in  m  1  tc^II  arMy^'  "*  locations  in 
square  724.  it  is  estimated  that  the  re- 
maining pro];)ertles  in  square  724  can  be 
acquired  for  approximately  $965,000 — 
on  the  basis  of  recent  vtopeitg  acquis- 
Uon  costs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds. 

Under  the  $965,000  expenditure,  there 
would  be  acquired  78,545  square  feet  of 
land,  witti  existbig  iraprovements.  and 
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this  land  eould  be  converted  temporarfly 
kito  parldng  aocommodatioos  for  ap- 
proximately 28S  automobiles. 

The  acquisition  of  ttiis  prc^ierty  at  Uie 
present  ttme  would  tend  to  prevent  fur- 
ther assemblages  of  individual  parcels 
of  property  in  this  square  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erection  of  oostly  primte  struc- 
tures. 

The  property  to  be  taken  is  vacant 
In  part  and  tn  part  improved  by  very  old 
houses.  The  apartment  buildings,  hotels 
and  one  large  ofiOce  building  are  not  to 
be  acquired  under  the  substitute. 

TTie  78.545  square  feet  to  be  acquired 
under  the  substitute  would  be  about  46 
percent  of  the  entire  area  in  square  724. 
Moneywise  the  area  being  acquired 
would  be  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
present  estimated  cost  xA  the  entire 
square. 

The  construction  of  the  new  Senate 
subway  is  to  begin  tn  a  few  weeks.  That 
will  eliminate  the  use  of  three  streets  on 
the  Capitol  Grotmds,  including  part  of 
Constitution  Avemie,  for  nearly  a  year. 
As  a  result,  over  200  parking  spaces  wiH 
be  lost  for  that  year.  At  the  present  time 
there  have  been  issued  twice  as  many 
parking  permits  for  cars  as  the  parking 
lot  will  accommodate.  I  refer  to  the 
lot  located  on  square  728  on  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Capitol  Groimds.  Hold- 
ers of  permlte  may  park  only  on  a  fh^- 
come,  first -served  basis.  Parking  space 
is  about  the  scarcest  thing  there  is  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Capitol  area.  Some 
space  must  l>e  available  for  tourists. 

The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Capitol  telephone  ex- 
change has  been  transferred  from  the 
House  OlBce  Building  to  the  New  Sen- 
ate Offlce  Building,  and  the  telephone 
operators,  who  have  been  parking  on  a 
House  lot  several  blocks  to  the  south  of 
the  Capitol  should  not  be  forced  to 
walk  that  great  distance  at  various  hours 
of  the  evening  and  early  morning.  They 
should  have  a  nearby  parking  lot,  and 
the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  win  help 
provide  for  that- 
Many  Senators  wHl  remember  that 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  felt  they 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  lots  located  between  the  two  hotels. 
They  have  taken  an  option  on  other 
property  nearby,  but  not  in  the  square 
we  are  considering.  They  are  very  anx- 
ious to  to  acquire  that  property  for  a  new 
national  headquarters,  and.  as  it  appears 
obvious  that  Congress  will  need  their 
present  prop>erty  ultimately,  they  desire 
to  dispose  of  their  present  property  now 
in  order  to  receive  the  money  for  it.  and 
to  apply  that  money  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  new  site,  on  which  they  recently  de- 
cided to  build,  and  the  acquisition  of 
which  will  not  In  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  future  construction  plans  ol  the 
Senate. 

Therefore,  the  present  property  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  square  724. 
may  be  built  upon  in  the  near  future  if 
Congress  does  not  acquire  It  now.  while 
it  is  vacant. 

In  connection  with  the  hfll.  I  believe  it 
Is  appropriate  to  taiclude,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  letter  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  PnbQc  Works  by  Uie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recotmnending  the 


bin  as  ortelnally  reported;  also,  a  letter 

to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  from  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Each  of  these 
bureaus  indicates  the  high  desirability  of 
acquiring  property  near  the  Capitol  for 
use  of  the  legislative  branch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooan, 
as  follows: 
E:3cunvx  Omcs  or  tbx  PKxsiszirr. 
Bxmau  or  thx  BuuuaT. 

Mtrvfi  19.  1957. 
Bon.  X>FirKis  CaavBa, 

Chairman.  Conunittee  on  PuMic  Works. 
VntteA  States   Senate, 

Washinfton,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAS  lla.  Ckaiucam:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  yotir  letter  of  January  18. 1957.  requesting 
the  views  of  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  on 
S.  728.  to  authorize  the  acqutsttlon  of  the 
rematolng  property  In  square  735  and  the 
property  in  square  T24  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  at  CKtensiOB  of 
the  site  of  the  addttlonnl  oAee  buikUng  for 
the  United  States  Senate  or  for  tike  purpose 
of  addltten  to  the  United  States  OapiUM 
Grounds. 

We  note  that  this  bill  has  been  revised 
to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  Oie  dstrlct 
of  Columbia  on  a  similar  bUl  last  year.  We 
also  understand  tliat  this  bill  Is  favored  by 
the  National  Capital  PUnnlng  OomKlakoii. 
The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  wooid  hava  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  6.  728. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.a.  Josos. 
Deyvty  Director. 

NanowAii  Cafttai. 
PtAinriNO  CoMMiBBioir. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Fehruary  lA,  195T. 
Hon.  Dxitifis  Chavcs, 

Chairmen,  tJommittee  on  Pablfe  Worke, 
United  State*  Senate. 
DEsa  SnrAToa  Cbavsz:  Tbe  Matknal  Ga|d- 
tal  Planning  CommisBlon  at  ite  maeUng  on 
Janiuxy  31,  1957,  wa«  pleased  to  consider 
your  request  for  a  report  and  comment  on 
S.  728.  Introduced  Jointly  by  Senators  Hatdem 
and  BanKHs,  to  authorise  the  acquisition  of 
the  remaining  property  In  square  72S  and 
the  propet  ty  tn  square  T94  In  the  District 
of  CX)lambla  for  the  purpose  of  extension  of 
the  site  of  the  additional  offloe  boUdlnc  for 
the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the  nuiiioes 
of  addition  to  the  United  States  Qapltol 
Croimds. 

The  Commission  believes  that  both  these 
squares  In  their  entirety  «hfniifl  be  added 
to  •ttie  Capitol  Grounds  lor  the  foUowtng 
reasons: 

1.  To  protect  tbe  Old  and  New  Senate 
Offlce  Buildings  from  adverse  or  ondeslnhle 
developmoite  on  adjoining  properilaa  at 
frontages. 

2.  To  hold  these  properties  la  reaerva  tat 
possible  future   ezpcuasion. 

3.  To  save  the  added  costs  of  future  ac- 
quisition due  to  rising  land  values  and  In- 
evitable improvements  whlt^  otherwise  would 
ooeor  on  these  squares. 

In  tble  oonnection,  there  aiyeara  So  fc« 
need  for  similar  protection  and  reservattaa 
for  future  nae  through  the  aequMtloa  of 
part  or  aU  of  the  aquare  iaamedlately  east  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  Building,  as  propoaad  In 
the  Commission's  long-xange  general  plan 
for  the  area  on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  axis 
of  the  Capitol,  extending  to  Lincoln  Square 
and  beyond.  Under  the  (»1ginal  ptawi  of  this 
cl«7.  the  Oapltol  was  bunt  facing  tiae  leval 
platean  to  the  east.  This  la  tttm  aatural 
direction  for  npensinsi  ot  the  leglnlatlis 
estabUshment  or  for  functions  related  to  or 
harmonious  with  the  li^;lslatlve  arm  of  the 
Oovemment.  A  copy  of  the  Commission's 
most  recent  rerslon  of  the  central  area  plan 
is  attached. 
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7%e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advlaes  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  the 
above  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOBM  NOLBV.  Jr., 

Director. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  ofiFered.  It  is  the  best 
we  can  do.  There  is  also  on  the  calen- 
dar Order  No.  192,  which  I  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  remain- 
der of  the  block  in  question,  behind  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  it  is  his 
desire  that  we  take  up  that  bill,  too. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  believe  we  had  bet- 
ter take  two  bites  at  the  cherry.  What 
I  am  seeking  to  have  acted  on  is  a  matter 
of  much  urgency. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
parking  spaces  provided  immediately. 
The  other  matter,  with  respect  to  ac- 
quiring the  entire  block,  can  wait  for  the 
time  being.  The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  remainder  of  square  727  by 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  In  the 
end.  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  ac- 
quire aU  of  both  blocks;  but  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  get  about  one-half  of 
square  724  at  this  time.  I  pointed  out 
that  half  of  the  land  we  wish  to  acquire 
is  yacant  property,  and  the  remainder 
of  that  involved  is  improved  only  by 
very  old  dwellings,  which  can  be  ac- 
quired at  a  reasonable  price.  In  that 
way  we  will  get  the  land  for  less  than  if 
It  is  built  upon,  and  temporarily  we  will 
have  room  for  parking  spaces. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  why  I  am 
Interested  in  the  property  behind  the 
new  Senate  OBLce  Building  is  the  very 
reason  the  Senator  has  outlined,  namely, 
the  providing  of  parking  space.  Aside 
from  one  building,  the  Belmont  House, 
Which  we  do  not  intend  to  touch,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  land  will  not  be  needed 
for  a  long  time.  The  rest  of  that  alley 
is  nothing  more  than  ratholes  and  old 
houses.  The  sooner  we  acquire  it.  the 
sooner  we  will  have  ample  parking 
spaces.  I  do  hope  we  will  take  action  on 
It  during  this  session. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  I  may  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Certainly, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  earlier  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  spoke 
on  the  bill  which  he  is  sponsoring  and 
the  amendment  which  he  is  offering.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
cona  can  assiire  me  as  to  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  Belmont  Ho\ise.  which  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  houses  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is  not  included  in 
the  block  we  have  \mder  consideration. 
If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  plat  I 
have  before  me,  I  can  point  out  to  him 
what  we  have  in  mind.  I  point  to  the 
Carroll  Arms  Hotel.  I  also  point  to  the 
other  hoteL  Between  the  two  buildings 
is  the  property  owned  by  the  Veterans 


of  Foreign  Wars,  which  is  vaciuit.  The 
other  property  on  the  plat,  onjc  Street, 
is  vacant.  The  remainder  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  is  improved  by  build- 
ings of  low  value,  because  th^y  are  old 
and  antiquated.  We  do  not  propose  to 
touch  either  hotel,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  the  large  office  building. 
We  are  trying  to  get  the  land  before 
values  rise  further  and  also  |to  obtain 
some  parking  spaces,  and  tet  them 
quickly.  In  the  block  to  thej  south  of 
this  block,  square  725,  on  the  southeast 
comer,  the  Belmont  House  if  located. 
We  are  not  taking  anythinsi  in  that 
block.  ^ 

Mr!  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  tn^  that  the 
Belmont  House  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  historic  and  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senat<^r  is  cor- 
rect. , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  spare  that  building. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  certailily  doing 
that  in  this  instance.  It  is  rot  in  the 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  take  a  vow  thit  he  wiU 
spare  it  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  no  objection  tojthat.  So 
long  as  the  Woman's  Party  exists,  I  un- 
derstand, that  will  be  the  case.  I  under- 
stand that  after  the  Woman's  ^arty  goes 
out  of  existence  the  title  will  i  revert  to 
the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Belmont.        ■ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  very  beauUful 
old  building.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  National  Woman'c  Party.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  building  4ill  not  be 
destroyed.  The  Senator  froto  Illinois 
feels  that  such  a  beautiful  building 
should  not  be  torn  down  to  proiide  park- 
ing space  for  fin-shaped  aijtomobiles 
which  are  far  longer  than  they  ihould  be. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. ] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  turn  from  the  aesthetic  to  the 
economic  consideration.  I  understand 
an  appropriation  of  $3.500,00d  is  asked 
for.  I 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  No.  The  aknount  is 
greatly  reduced  because  the  acquisition 
area  Is  now  much  less.  For  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  covere<|  by  the 
amendment  the  amount  is  less  than  $1 
million.  ■ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  stil  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  Senaltor  from 
Illinois.  ' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  agree  4ith  that 
statement.  However,  if  the  Senator 
drives  a  car 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No;  I  do  n  >t. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  he  drove  a  car.  he 
would  find  that  he  would  havi  \  to  drive 
around  a  great  deal  and  still  not  find 
a  parking  place. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  one  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  provilion  been 
made  for  a  sub-basement  garaige  in  the 
New  Office  Building? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes.  It  will  take  care 
of  about  175  cars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  will  be  added 
to  the  existing  garage  faciliti^,  which 


provide  for  the  parking  ^  how  many 
cars?  I 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  do  noli  remember. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  woidd  be  at  least 
100. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  ate  about  2.000 
employees.  I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  nre  2.000  em- 
ployees, but  is  there  an  obligation  upon 
the  Government  to  provide  a  parking 
space  for  an  automobile  llor  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate?  jl  think  this 
is  a  very  questionable  prooeeding.  How 
many  automobile  iwrking. places  would 
this  acquisition  provide  forf 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Roughly[  285. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  la  well  over 
$3,000  an  automobile.  I 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  hav^  two  motives. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Sehate  will  have 
to  follow  the  same  course  Which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  House  of  Re|}resentative8. 
namely,  to  acquire  property  In  order 
properly  to  conductits  business  adjacent 
to  the  present  location.  The  longer  we 
put  off  this  acquisition,  the  more  the  cost 
will  be.  This  is  an  economy  move,  in 
that  we  are  buying  unimproved  land  and 
land  improved  by  houses  jtphich  cannot 
stand  much  longer,  and  are  giving  notice 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  ii  i  the  block. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  my  good  friend 
from  Arizona  s^eld  further  ? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  tiot  think  we 
should  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  inevi- 
tability of  the  continuous  expansion  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Senite  or  of  the 
space  which  we  will  set  aside  for  our  use. 

I  do  not  want  to  strain  at  minute 
details,  but  this  is  a  million  dollars.  We 
are  already  providing  spac^  for  400  cars. 
There  are  96  Senators.  L^t  us  say  that 
every  administrative  assistant  should 
have  a  place  and  that  every  secretary  to 
a  committee  should  have  a  parking  place, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  sele  why  every 
stenographer  should  hav^  a  parking 
space.  ; 

I  know  the  devotion  wibi  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  labor  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  know  it  must  seem  ilngracious  f  or 
me  to  come  in  at  this  late  Hour  and  raise 
an  objection.  But  I  simply  say  that  I 
think  this  Is  a  million  dollaus  which  could 
be  better  spent,  or  perhape  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  not  spent  tit  all. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield.     ) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  A  predecessor  of  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois,  former  Senator 
Brooks,  took  part  in  the  Acquisition  of 
the  property  now  occupied  by  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.        , 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  Senator 
whom  I  had  the  honor  to  replace;  there- 
fore, I  am  not  bound  by  hi^  acts. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  simply  ^ake  the  point 
that  had  we  acquired  the  ^tire  block  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  co^  us  less  than 
half  of  what  we  will  now  hive  to  pay  for 

it.  T 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    If  we  b(iy  It 

Mr„  CHAVEZ.   Oh,  we  arfgoing  to  buy 

it  eventually.  [ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFtlCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  tci  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    T  TOte  "no." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  FRESIDIlfO  OFFlVOi.  Tile 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  thiz4 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  (&  728)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorise  the  aoquUtioti  of  cer- 
tain property  in  square  724  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  extension 
of  the  site  of  the  additional  ofllce  bond- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for 
the  purpose  of  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  tt>e  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PREBIDIlfa  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  tcSL 

The  tecialative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  thequorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBUlDINa  OFFICER  (l/Lr. 
PaoxMiRa  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tioo.  it  is  80  ordered. 
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DEVELOPIfENT  OF  CERTAIN  INSTAL- 
LATIONS    POR     THE     NATIONAL 

SECunrrr 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  moTe  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  coDsidentian  of  Calender  No.  1254. 
House  bin  9739. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  UUe.  for  the  inf ormattoa 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LiosLATiTf  CuiK.  A  bin  (H.  R 
9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  estaMish  and  develop  certain 
installations  for  the  national  seciurity. 
and  to  cooler  certain  authority  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  ttae  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
CH.  R.  9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  to  confer  certain  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  lor 
other  purpoces.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  an  amendment. 


mony  whit^  has  been  taken,  are  arsSl' 
able  to  all  Senators. 

I  am  extremely  anxious  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  the  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  In  the  bill,  provision  is 
made  for  implementing  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness SubcoiKnittee  in  its  recent 
interim  report- 
In  addition,  it  is  Tery  necessary  that 
this  authorizing  measure  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Senate  considers  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  now  is 
being  considered  carefully  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  tmi  informed  bj 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee that  he  anticipates  that  that 
measure  will  be  ready  early  next  week. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  have  all 
Senators  on  notice  that  it  is  expected 
that  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  act  on 
Calendar  No.  1254,  House  bill  9739;  and 
it  is  also  e3Q>ected  that  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  as  soon  as  it  is  reported,  and  as  soon 
as  the  report  and  hearings  are  available. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
that  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  win  take 
up  Calendxu-  Na  1252.  House  bill  6078, 
to  provide  for  the  erection  €st  suitable 
markers  at  Port  Myer,  Va.,  to  commem- 
orate the  first  flight  of  an  airplane  on 
an  Army  installation;  and  Calendar  No. 
1253.  House  bill  5809,  to  authortee  con- 
struction of  a  U.  S.  8.  Arizona  rr^nnrlfJ 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  rather  think  there  will  be  a  Senate 
session  on  Friday.  If  so,  on  tomorrow  I 
shall  annomice  any  forttier  measures 
which  may  be  considered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  floor. 


LEQISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  the  intention  to  hare  the 
Senate  proceed  this  afternoon  with  the 
oonsideratioa  of  House  bill  9739.  wtiich 
is  extremely  important. 

Very  thorough  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  bill  by  the  suboommittee 
headed  by  tlie  dtstingnishcid  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnasl.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  mmiiins  hour 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Mississiiyl 
will  be  prepared  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  MIL 

Itw  bill  and  the  repcKt  on  it.  as  well 
as  a  transcript  of  the  declassified  testi- 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  Senator  desires  to  address 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move  ttiat,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  under  the 
order  previously  Altered,  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  January  30. 1958.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Eixecutlve  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate.  January  29  (legislative  day 
of  January  27) .  1958 : 

Uvms  VKaam 
ChrUtepher  H.  PhUltps,  of  IfttssachtMetts. 
to  be  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations. 

OXPI.OMAT1C   AMD    PoagTOW    SbKVICB 

Ambassadors  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  at  America  to 
the  country  indicated : 

Karl  L.  Ranldn.  of  Ifolne.  to  Tugoslavla. 

Charles  W.  Toet.  at  Mew  Toik,  to  the  Re- 
public at  Syria. 

IH  THs  Aurr 

The  foUowlng-nanied  offlcers  Tmder  the 
provisions  o(  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  — slgnrti  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reeponsUsUity  designated  by 


the  President  -o&der  eirtaeettOB  (•)  e( 
tlonSOSS,  in  rank  as  follows:  ' 

MaJ.  Oen.  Thomas  Jolm  Ball  TrufngO; 
016782,  United  SUtes  Army,  to  rank  as  Ven" 
tenant  ceaei*!. 

liaj.  Oen.  Frank  Schaffer  Besson.  Jr.. 
0 18662.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.  S.  Army).  Tor  appointment  as  Chief  at 
Transportation,  United  States  Army,  and  as 
major  general  la  the  Bfgiilar  Army  at  Vbm 
United  States. 

Temporary  appointment  In  the  Amy  at 
the  United  States  to  the  grade  indicated  un- 
der the  proTisionB  of  Utle  Mi  United  States 
Code,  eectlons  SMS  and  S447 : 

To  be  fitajor  gemgrmU 

Oen.    Charles    Richard    HnteSilion. 


Oen.  Alva  Berlsta  Fitch,  018118. 
Oen.     Charles     Oreene     CaUoway, 

Oen.  Charles  Edward  Hoy.  018S58. 
Oen.   lliomas   Morgan   WatIlBgtoQ» 


Brig. 
01679B, 

Brig. 

Brig. 
017690 

Brig. 

Ma]. 
016780 

Ma].  Oen.  Robert  Fiedeilck  Stnk.  OlOfOT. 

To  be  Iniffodler  ffenerata 

Brig.  Oen.  Korman  Edgar  ToangUood* 
0289»6. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Alphonsns  "Laaut, 
017075. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lyle  Edward  Seeman,  OITOB^. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  WUUam  Hetman.  O17094. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Wnilam  Everett  Potter.  OITOBS. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  George  Butler.  01T191. 

Brig.  Oen.  Lsgaxe  Knggm  Ttoxant.  017208. 

MaJ.  0«a.  £¥aa  MclArea  IToiiscawn, 
017307. 

Brie.  Geo.  Ralph  Theaaas  Nelaoa.  017308. 

Brtc.  Oem.  Atexaader  IfcNair  WUUag. 
03861S. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  Edward  Ootulla,  O2tM60. 

Brig.  Gea.  James  Harvey  Cash  fld.  088628. 

Maj.  Gea.  Mannaa  Saydan  Vlssfirtng, 
041603. 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Dreyfus.  029117. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alvtn  Gait  Vlney,  017511. 

Brig.  Gea.  Jbhn  Lkvyd  Peraon,  0175IT.' 

Brig.    Gea.    Ptallip    Henry    Draper,    Jr.. 

01754S. 

^rig.  Oen.  JurnvjiH  MUtaa  Oollvy.  OtTSeS. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  Robert  Maee,  01TO78. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  Darwin  Hamlia,  017V18. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bdmimd  Channeey  IfeackcfeUer 
Lasher.  OIVBM. 

Brig.  Oen.  JoaapH  Rstaaer  BaaaOL,  017M7. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  Kerr  CBkocmley.  017074. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Uttte  Oook.  OllVn. 

Brig.  Om.  liBBter  Ocene  B3rk.017»S. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  Oreene  Galloway.  01T688. 

Brtg.  Oen.  MarafaaU  StahtM.  OlTTOtt. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hngh  MarkiiUmih.  0177M. 

Ma].  Gen.  XMtaam.  Marquis  Lynd«.  Jr^ 
017730. 

Brig.  Oen.  Brace  ITiiifij  017785. 

Brig.  Gea.  Thomas  Mocfleet  Grtfln.  0177T8. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  Arnold  Oartar.  018038. 

Brig.  Oen.  Philip  CMBpbeU  Wehla.  OU067. 

Mai-  Oen.  Hamittoa  Bawklns  Howbs. 
O180M. 

MaJ.  Gea.  Thomas  Wekkm  Dunn.  Oltlf  7. 

Brig.  Gen.  Christian  Hodgtns  Glatka.  Jku 
OLB218. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  KnoK  WilsoB.  Jr..  018818. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  LoweU  BichaidaDB,  Jr., 
018232. 

Brig.  Oen.  Theodore  'brands  Bogart,  01834S. 

Brig.  Oen.  Paiil  Rvsadl  Weyratieh,  0188&2. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Rerbei  I  IjQcHm  Cccyfleld,  0994e8. 

Mb].  Oen.  Derrill  MeCoDough  Daniel, 
O30S80.  

MaJ.  Oen.  Theodore  WUflam  Pwter, 018S68. 

Maj.  Oen.  William  White  DIek.  *..  01«S84. 

Brig.  Oen.  Williaaa  Fkww  Train.  Ota«18. 

MaJ.  Gea.  John  Knight  Waters.  OlSin. 

MaJ.   Oen.   Orlando   Ooltott*  l^rani.  Jr., 

018487. 
Brig.  Gan.  Rwncta  niomas  Paohlsr,  018A88. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Bdwin  John  Measingar.  018603. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Anderson  Waikec.  018S&2. 
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Brtg.  Gen.  WlllUun  Bogtrs  Woodward, 
018683. 

Brig.  Otn.  Robert  Jobn  Flaming,  Jr^ 
017095. 

To  be  brigadier  general,  chaplain 
Brig.  G«n.  Frank  Alden  Tobey.  041698. 
The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro> 
TlBlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Jacob  Rvunaggi.  014900. 

Brig.  Gen.  Olaf  Helgesen  Kyster,  Jr.,  016830. 

Brig.  Gen.  Mercer  Christie  Walter,  017151. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ned  Dalton  Moore,  018212. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Alphonsus  Lane,  017075. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Arnold  Carter,  018023. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Amos  Gavan,  017169. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Bohlender. 
017814,  Medical  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Fraley  Van  Natta, 
017086. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alvln  Gait  Vlney.  017511. 
To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Thomas  WilUam  Mattingly.  030068, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Frank  Sherman  Henry,  018989. 

Col.      Kezmeth      Adelbert      McCrlmmon, 

018336. 

Col.  Harold  Walmaley,  018769. 

Col.  Howard  Raymond  Whittaker,  029408. 

Col.  George  Thomas  Powers  3d,  019137. 
Promotions  in  thk  Recttlab  Armt 

The  nominations  of  Lee  B.  James  et  al., 
which  were  confirmed  today,  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  January  16,  1958,  and  may 


my 


The  foUowlng-named  officers  at  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion; 

Wajme  R.  Loud,  line. 

Courtney  Shands.  line. 

Herbert  D.  RUey,  line. 

Leonard  B.  Southerland.  line. 

Pl-ank  Vlrden.  line. 

Howard  A.  Teager,  line. 

Joshua  W.  Cooper,  line. 

John  E.  Clark,  line. 

WllUam  A.  Sutherland,  Jt.,  line. 

John  8.  Thach.  line. 

WiUiam  D.  Irvin,  line. 

Glynn  R.  Donaho,  Una. 

Thurston  B.  Clark 

James  R.  Lee 

John  Quinn 

Harry  E.  Sears 

WUliam  A.  Schoech 

David  L.  McDonald 

William  F.  Rabom.  Jr. 

Charles  E.  Weakley 

Henry  S.  Persona 

Claude  V.  Rlcketts 

Roy  L.  Johnson 

Joseph  E.  Dodson 

Irwin  L.  V.  Norman,  Medical  Oot]  «. 

Courtney  G.  Clegg,  Medical  Corp  . 

Hubert  J.  Van  Feenen,  Medical  Oprpa. 
In  the  Navt  and  the  Marine  Corps 

Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  pf  the  Ma- 
Pine  Corps  With  the  rank  of  geijeral  for  a 
period  of  2  years  from  the  1st  day  tf  January 
1958.  ; 

Gen.  Ray  A.  Robinson,  United  ttates  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gpneral. 

Lt.    Gen.    Robert    E.    Hogaboogi,    United 


January  29 


James  P.  Berkeley 
Donald  M.  Weller 

To  be  brigadier  geturate 
Randall  M.  Victory      Charl4  ^-  H^yes 
Carson  A.  Roberts         Donald  U.  Weller 
James  P.  Berkeley       WUliaqi  P.  Battell 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. 

For  temporary  appointment  as  indicated, 
subject  to  qualification  thermor  as  provided 
by  law: 

John  P.  Condon  Lewis  Lj.  Fields 

Frank  C.  Tharin  Leonaijd  F.  Chapman, 

Robert    S.    Cushman,     Jr.    { 

Jr-  Paixl  BL  Tyler 

Richard  G.  Weede  ! 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment: 
To  be  major  genefal 
Bertrand  T.  Fay  I 

The  following-name  officer!  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appointment: 
To  be  brigadier  pei|eral 
WUliam  W.  Stickney  I 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve   for   temporary   appointment, 

subject  to  quallflcatlon  tHerrfor  as  providetl 
by  law: 

Carlton  A.  Fisher 

In  rax  Navt  and  thk  MkKiifx  Cobps 

The  nominations  of  Theotte  P.  Beeman, 
and  2062  other  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  which  were  confirmed  to- 
day, were  received  by  the  SenBte  on  January 
13.  1958,  and  a  complete  list  thereof  may  be 
found  in  the  Senate  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional    Record,     under  1    the     caption 
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uy  tne  aenaie  on  January  16,  1958,  and  may  i^^-  uen.  Kooert  B.  Hogaboogi,  United  ""^ssiowAL  kecord.  under  1  the  caption 
be  found  in  full  In  the  proceedings  of  the  States  Marine  Corps,  for  commandi  and  other  "Nominations",  beginning  wlte  the  name  of 
Senate   for  that  date,   beginning  with   the     duties  determined   by  the  Preslint  to   be     Theodore  F.  Beeman.  which  Is  shown  on  page 


Senate  for  that  date,  beginning  with  the 
name  of  Lee  B.  James,  which  appears  under 
the  caption  of  "Nominations"  on  page  563, 
and  ending  on  page  672,  with  the  name  of 
Sidney  R.  Wynn. 

In  the  Air  Foacs 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  W.  Mundy,  358A,  R^^u- 
lar  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  to  the  nmk  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  nomlnaUons  of  Margaret  M.  Fallon 
et  al.,  for  promotion  In  the  RegvOar  Air 
Force,  which  were  confirmed  today,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  January  13,  1958, 
and  may  be  found  in  f lUl  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date,  under  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  Margaret  M. 
Fallon,  which  appears  on  page  303,  and  end- 
ing with  the  name  of  Tommy  A.  Tllley, 
which  is  shown  on  page  304. 

The  nominations  of  Hershell  L.  Abbott,  et 
•1..  for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  which  were  confirmed  today,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  January  13,  1968. 
and  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  Senate 
proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date,  imder  the  caption  "Nominations," 
beginning  with  the  name  of  Hershell  L.  Ab- 
bott, which  Is  shown  on  page  304,  and  end 
Ing  with  the  name  of  Winemlller.  which  ap- 
pears on  page  365. 

iK  THE  Navt 
Rear  Adm.  Eugene  J.  Peltier,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  United  States  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  in  the  staff  corps 
indicated,  subject  to  qxuliflcatlon  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Edward  C.  Kenney,  Medical  Corps. 
Lionel  C.  Peppell,  Supply  Corps. 
Thomas  A.  Long 


duties  determined  by  the  Preslint  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  to 
have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stfites  Code, 
section  5231,  the  following-named  bfflcers  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  seitlon  5231. 
to  have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  Allowances 
of  admiral  while  so  serving:  j 

Vice  Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway.  Jr..  United 
States  Navy.  j 

Vice  Adm,  Herbert  G.  Hopwodd.  United 
States  Navy.  j 

The  following-named  officers  jfor  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determliRed  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contem>lation  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sectl^  5231,  to 
have  the  grade,  rank,  pay,  and  allowances 
of  vice  admiral  while  bo  serving:  I 

Vice  Adm.  Byron  H.  Hanlon,  United  States 
Navy. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson.  UnlUd  States 
Navy.  I 

Rear  Adm.  John  Sylvester,  United  States 
Navy.  ' 

Rear  Adm.  Herbert  D.  RUey,  Unl|«d  States 
Navy.  • 

Vice  Adm.  Harold  P.  Smith.  Unl^  states 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Pessonnel  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  k  term  of 
4  years. 


„  page 

883.  and  ending  with  the  name  of  Clarence 
A.  Bowers,  which  appears  on  page  388,  and 

The  nominations  of  James  C.  Blggers,  and 
7,636  other  officers,  for  appol»tment  or  pro- 
motion in  the  Navy,  which  were  confirmed 
today,  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 13.  1958,  and  a  complete  Ijst  thereof  may 
be  found  in  the  Senate  proceedings  of  the 
Congbessionajl  Record,  undtt-  the  caption 
"Nominations",  beginning  wi&  the  name  of 
James  C.  Blggers,  which  is  sho#n  on  page  366 
and  ending  with  the  name  of  David  M.  Con- 
nor. Jr.,  which  appears  on  pai e  383. 


WITHDRAWA]  j 

Executive  nomination  wit  hdrawn  from 
the  Senate  January  29  (legislative  day 
of  January  27) ,  1958: 

Foreign  Service  Or^iccB 

Miss  Marguerite  Cooper,  ol  California,  for 
promotion  to  class  7. 


-««- 


^•^ 


-»» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JanuaryI  29,  1958 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Abraham  J.   Feldman    D    D 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  Hartford,'  Conn!! 
Vice  Adm.  Roscoe  F.  Good,  Uni  ed  States     Offered  the  following  prayer' 

O  Qod.   author  of  all   that  Is.   who 


Navy,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  <  n  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  In 
accordance  with  title  10,  United  St  ites  Code 
section  5233.  ' 

In  the  Marike  Corps 

For  permanent  appointment: 
To  be  major  generals 
David  M.  Shoup  Henry  R.  Pake 

Samuel  S.  Jack  Marlon  L.  E^son 

For  temporary  appointment: 

To  be  major  generals 
Tot  permanent  appointment: 
Carson  A.  Roberts 


transcendeth  space  and  tifce — arid  yet 
art  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  Thee 
sincerely,  humbly  we  bespeak  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  these  representajtives  of  the 
people  of  this  Republic.  Sanctify  their 
purposes  as  they  serve  thei|-  people  and 
Thee  and  hallow  their  livesi  as  they  give 
of  themselves  in  dedication.! 

Reverently,  O  God,  we  calu  imto  Thee 
for  Thy  blessing  to  rest  uppn  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Republic  a^id  upon  all 
who  govern  by  the  consent  of  this  peo- 
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pie.  Strengthen  and  sustain  their  will 
to  righteousness. 

Give  unto  all  of  ui.  O  Ood.  the  in- 
spiration to  goodness,  the  courage  of 
righteousness,  the  daring  of  soaring 
hopefulness,  the  warmth  of  profound 
conviction,  the  humility  of  codtlnuing 
faithfulness.  Above  all,  O  God.  give  us 
the  assurance— at  once  comforting  and 
challenging — that  we  are  ever  in  Thj 
presence,  that  Thine  eye  is  ever  upon  us 
and  that  Thine  arm  continues  to  guide 
us. 

O  Father,  as  we  direct  unto  Thee 
"the  fruit  of  our  lips"  and  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts,  be  pleased  to  "in- 
cline Thine  ear  unto  us.  to  hear  our 
words,  and  wondrously  to  show  Thy 
steadfast  love"  unto  all  Thy  children. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  JOHN  BRIGHT 
ROBINSON 

ICr.     GROSS.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKZR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  John  Bright  Robinson, 
former  Representative  from  the  Third 
Iowa  Congressional  District,  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  representing.  He 
passed  away  Monday  at  his  home  in 
Hampton.  Iowa,  of  a  heart  attack  at 
the  age  of  89. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Robinson  con- 
tinued to  have  a  deep  interest  in  na- 
tional affairs  and  the  work  of  Congress, 
especially  the  House  of  Representatives 
Where  he  served  so  ably  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  elected  to  the  68th 
Congress  and  the  four  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, serving  from  March  4.  1923,  to 
March  3,  1933.  An  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  reelection  to  the  73d  Congress 
in  1932,  he  returned  to  Hampton  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  real-estate  and 
mortgage-loan  business. 

Bom  in  New  Diggings.  Lafayette 
County.  Wis.,  August  12,  1868,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Hampton.  Iowa,  in 
1870,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
there.  He  was  active  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  banking  business,  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Citizens'  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hampton  from  1907  to 
1923.  He  also  served  on  the  Hampton 
Board  of  Education. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State 
Senate  from  1912  to  1916.  During  the 
First  World  War  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  war  activities,  in  his  h(»ne 
county.  He  was  a  delegate  to  many 
Republican  State  conventions. 

A  Mason.  Mr.  Robinson  also  was  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  attending  several  na- 
tional and  international  conferences  of 
the  church. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 


Mr.  IjCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
knew  the  late  Tom  Robinson.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  Iowa.  He 
served  well  in  the  Iowa  Legislature.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  older 
Members  I  think  will  recall  a  genial  man, 
serious  minded,  diligent  in  his  work. 
After  he  was  out  of  Congress  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man 
and  his  community  and  State.  He  will  be 
deeply  missed  in  Hampton,  Iowa.  My 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  fam- 
ily of  this  fine  man. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
expressing  deep  regret  at  the  passing  of 

Tom  Robinson.  He  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  when  I  first  came  to  this  body. 
He  was  a  patriotic,  devoted  Congress- 
man, a  kindly  man  who  had  the  respect 

of  all  who  knew  him.  He  served  the 
State  and  the  country  well  and  his  death 
is  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robinson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLLS  ON  PAID  TELEVISION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  related  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  this  past  year,  four 
separate  polls  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine what  the  public  thinks  about  pay 
TV.  The  result  of  each  is  clear:  That 
there  is  overwhelming  grassroots  public 
opposition  to  subscription  television. 

Thus,  a  mall  poll  conducted  by  TV 
Guide  among  its  readers  turned  up  these 
results:  43.361—96.65  percent— against 
subscription  television.  1,527 — 3.45  per- 
cent— for  it. 

A  special  personal  interview  survey  of 
1.409  persons  in  10  widely  scattered 
cities,  conducted  by  the  Pulse  for  Broad- 
casting magazine,  turned  up  these  re- 
Siilts:  939 — 66.6  percent — against  sub- 
scription television,  470 — 33.4  percent — 

font. 

A  mail  poll  conducted  by  KSBW-TV. 
Salinas,  and  KSBT-TV,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
both  California,  tmned  up  these  results: 
5,002  viewers  against  subscription  tele- 
vision. 4  in  favor  of  it. 


A  man  poll  conducted  by  Senator  WZl- 
UAM  Lairan  among  residents  of  Bartles- 
▼ille,  CMda.,  where  a  wire-movies  system 
Is  operating,  turned  up  these  results: 
1,930  against  subscription  television.  163 
for  it. 

More  recently,  the  people  in  east  Texas 
were  asked  what  they  thought  of  pay 
TV:  66.705  objected;  2  were  for.  What 
Texans  think  about  pay  TV  is  grai^cally 
portrayed  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  20.  1958.  issue  of  Broadcasting 
magazine.   This  article  reads : 

SiZTT-SIX     TROUSAIfD,     SZVEN     HUmWED     aMB 

Fmc  Voiczs  Raisko  Agaixbt  Pat  TV 
Wben  folks  around  Tyler.  Tez..  apeak,  they 
mean  to  be  heard.  MarahaU  Pengra  can  verity. 
The  general  manager  and  coowner  of  KLTV 
(TV)  Tyler  outlined  the  pay  versus  free  TV 
situation  and  asked  east  Texans  what  they 
thought  of  pay  TV.  and  66,707  shot  ba<^ 
replies  (the  early  count  last  week  contained 
only  a  pro-pay  TV  votes) . 

This  is  the  number  of  individuals  repi«- 
sented  In  more  than  11,000  cards,  letters,  and 
wires  and  some  200  petitions,  which  KLTV 
has  sent  along  to  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  guidance  in  committee  hearings  on 
toU  TV  this  week. 

In  a  broadcast  January  2,  Mr.  Pengra  asked 
viewers  for  preferences  among  4  kinds  of 
television:  free  TV,  closed-circuit  pay  TV, 
community  cable  TV,  and  broadcast  toU  TV. 
The  66.707.  except  tot  a  mavericks,  stood  up  to 
be  counted  for  free  TV. 

They  bad  been  told  by  lir.  Pengra  that 
KLTV  was  ready  to  pitch  its  lot  with  pay-oee. 
contingent  on  some  Ifa — If  viewers  ttumght 
the  eystem  should  be  tried,  and  if  it  became 
a  necessity  for  economic  survival.  He  quoted 
statements  by  network  heads  that  they  would 
be  forced  to  fall  in  line.  If  pay  TV  ahould  be- 
come established. 

The  KLTV  broadcast  also  incorporated  a 
fUmed  panel  discussion  originally  broadcast 
over  KRON-TV  San  Francisco,  featuring  that 
city's  mayor,  city  attorney,  and  newsmen  dis- 
cussing closed-circuit  pay  TV.  After  the 
KRON-TV  fUm.  Mr.  Pengra  ahowed  how  a 
local  cioeed-circiilt  system,  starting  with 
basebaU  programs,  might  develop  into  a  na- 
tional toU  system.  He  demonstrated  the 
economic  potential  of  pay  TV  with  the  figures 
from  the  PoUtz  study  on  how  many  viewers 
are  wlUlng  to  pay  to  see  the  world  aeries. 
boxing,  and  other  shows  on  a  subscription  TV 
system. 

Before  asking  viewers  to  vote  on  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  pay  TV,  Mr.  Pengra  asked 
them  to  write  and  urge  Congressmen  to  sup- 
port free  TV,  to  notify  city  authorlUes  about 
closed-circuit  systems,  and  to  refuse  to  pay 
any  station  or  company  for  programs. 

Encouraged  by  early  and  heavy  response. 
Mr.  Pengra  went  on  the  air  6  days  later  with 
a  progress  report.  Last  week  he  repeated 
the  original  discussion  with  a  late  report 
from  Senator  Wuxiam  LAircxx,  Republican. 
North  Dakota,  on  his  bUl  to  ban  pay  TV. 

But  66,707  signatures  don't  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  KLTV  campaign.  Local  officials 
and  leading  citizens — publishers,  mayors, 
bank  presidents — ^have  put  themselves  on 
record  against  toU  television  and  are  In- 
fluencing constituents  and  customers  to  Join 
them.  They  suppUed  quotes  for  Mr.  Pangra's 
first  foUowup  broadcast. 

The  KliTV  news  staff  In  a  continuing  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  turned  up  nxmier- 
ous  applications  for  i>ay  TV  franchises  on 
fUe  with  area  city  councils,  including  some 
station  applicants.  After  KLTV  pubUdaed 
the  fact,  some  ot  them  pubUoly  recanted  and 
joined  the  chorus  coming  out  of  Mst  Texas 
against  the  toU  idea. 


ii 
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I  also  ask  nnanhnoos  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rscokd  at  t^bis  point  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  the  general  man- 
ager of  station  KTVH  in  Hutchinson, 
Kans.: 

HnrcHiNSON,  Kans.,  January  27.  195S. 
The  Honorable  EMAmTXi.  Cklus, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As  result  of  3  explazmtlons  of  ciirrent  hear- 
ings on  pay  TV.  KTVH  has  received  approxi- 
mately  3,000    individual    responses — all    op- 
posed to  pay  TV  except  1. 
Respectfully, 

EowAiD  O.  PmasoK. 
General  Manager,  KTVH. 


Jfinvxiry  29 


I  introduced  a  bill  today  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  helpful.  It  Is  i  compan- 
ion bill  to  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Langkiu 


INADEQUATE  POLICE  PROTECTION 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, is  here  this  morning.  I  want  to 
correct  the  remarks  I  made  the  other 
day.  I  neglected  to  say  that  part  of  our 
lack  of  protection  was  due  to  the  ignor- 
ance or  Indolence  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress— say  my  own,  I  will  leave  out  the 
others. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  one  of 
my  co-workers  last  night  was  down  in 
the  parking  lot  south  of  the  new  House 
Office  Building.  She  was  afraid  to  get  in 
her  car,  even  though  she  had  her  young 
son  with  her,  because  of  the  loiterers 
around  there. 

We  do  not  get  ansrthing  much  out  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  pro- 
tection for  the  people  of  the  District.  I 
understand  that  committee  wants  to  hold 
more  hearings.  I  told  the  girls  in  the 
office  to  each  buy  a  police  whistle.  I  would 
pay  for  them.  So  if  anyone  hears  that 
whistle,  get  down  there  and  help  them 
out — give  them  a  little  protection. 


PAY  TELEVISION 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  so  glad  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  matter  that  I  am  sure  is  in 
all  our  minds.    I  refer  to  pay  television. 

I  have  received  many  protests  in  ref- 
erence to  pay  television.  I  feel  very 
stiongly  about  it  myself  because  some 
people  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  shows 
they  want  to  see.  Others  cannot.  It 
would  seem  unfair  to  charge  for  shows, 
that  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
would  see  only  second-rate  television— 
tt  would  be  very  undemocratic.  In  my 
opinion. 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE    B  HTH    OP 
WILLIAM  McKINIiiy 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  preiiious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Jenkins]  is  recognizee  for  15 
minutes.  j 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speakel-,  most  of 
the  older  Members  will  remember  that 
about  20  years  ago  I,  as  one  of  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Ohio,  asked  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  some  time  tp  pay  our 
respects  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived  in  the  United  State^.  I  refer 
to  former  President  William  McKinley 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  bom  in  N  les.  Ohio, 
on  January  29,  1843.  He  enli^ed  in  the 
Union  Army  on  June  23,  1861,  as  a  pri- 
vate.   I  remember  one  of  my  friends 


telling  me  that  Mr.  McKinley  was  then 
a  teacher  in  a  little  country  'school  in 
Ohio.  He  gave  up  his  job  as  a  teacher, 
went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  c  nlisted  in 
the  Union  Army  when  he  wis  still  a 
boy. 

Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  to  the  45th 
Congress  in  1877  and  sulisequently 
elected  to  the  49th,  50th.  andTlst  Con- 
gresses. He  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio  in  1891  and  reelected  in  1893.  He 
was  elected  President  of  thfe  United 
States  in  1896  and  reelected  in  ^900.  He 
was  shot  by  a  cowardly  assassih  in  Buf- 
falo on  September  6.  1901,  anfl  died  on 
September  14  of  the  same  yean 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  yoU  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  what  has  moved 
us  Congressmen  from  Ohio  ttt  observe 
the  anniversary  of  McKinlejf's  birth. 
McKinley  was  a  great  soldier,  >ie  was  a 
great  lawyer,  he  was  a  great  (governor 
of  Ohio  and  he  was  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  his  ril  great- 
ness and  the  real  importanT  service 
rendered  by  him  to  his  country 'was  that 
which  he  rendered  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  I  have  seen  the  testimony  of 
several  men  who  lived  at  that  time  and 
they  have  always  stressed  the  fact  that 
McKinley's  great  dajrs  were  sUent  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  remeiaber  Mr 
William  Tyler  Page,  who  waajhere  for 
many  years  as  an  official  of  tie  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  toldl  me  that 
McKinley  sat  over  there  in  thfe  middle 
of  this  room  and  that  he  wasThe  most 
capable  and  competent  of  all  the  Con- 
gressmen that  he  knew.  He  was  very 
loud  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  McKiniley. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  SpeakerrTwill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  thi  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  pajring  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  President  William  McKinley, 
of  Ohio,  on  this  anniversary  of  lUs  birth. 

He  was  a  good,  kindly,  godlyl  man,  a 
shrewd  politician,  a  farseeing  statesman. 
With  these  qualities,  he  served)  his  day 
and  age,  and  looked  far  ahead.! 

He  was  the  advocate  of  a  protective 
tariff  In  the  days  when  our  infant  indus- 
tries   needed    special    protection.      As 


chairmMi  of  the  House  Wiys  and  Means 
Committee,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  bffl.  [ 

Later,  as  President,  lie  looked  far 
ahead.  On  September  5. 1<K)1,  at  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.,  the  day  before  he  was  rtiot,  he 
said:  -  - 

Isolation  Is  no  longer  possible  or  desir- 
able •  •  •  By  sensible  tradfe  arrangements 
which  wlU  not  Interrupt  out  home  produc- 
tion we  shaU  extend  the  outiets  for  Increas- 
ing surplus  •  •  •  We  must  not  repose  In 
fancied  security  that  we  ckn  forever  lell 
everything  and  buy  little  orf  nothing  •  •  • 
Reciprocity  Is  the  nat\iral  outgrowth  of  our 
wonderful  industrial  developfnent  under  the 
domestic  policy  now  firmly  established.  The 
period  of  exclusiveness  la  pkst  •  •  •  Reci- 
procity treaties  are  in  hannony  with  the 
spirit  of  our  tlmea.  measure  i  of  retaUation 
^are  not.  IX  perchance  som«  of  our  tariffs 
are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  en- 
courage and  protect  our  Industries  at  home, 
why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend 
and  promote  our  markets  abroad? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  wordis  of  our  mar- 
tyred President  might  be  1  guide  for  us 
in  this  session  of  Congre.«?s| 

Mr.  JENKINS.     Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    fronal    Ohio     [Mr 
Brown].  | 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  otlier  colleagues 
frcmi  Ohio,  and  especially  with  the  dean 
of  our  delegation,  Mr.  Jei^kins.  in  pay- 
ing a  well  deserved  tribi<te  to  one  of 
Ohio's  most  illustrious  sonsi  William  Mc- 
Kinley, who  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ohio  and  Virginia  have 
long  vied  with  each  otheii  as  to  which 
State  should  be  called  the  Mother  of 
Presidents.  We  have  given  many  illus- 
trious men  to  the  Nation  frpm  our  Buck- 
eye State  but  none  greater  tthan  William 
McKinley. 

As  a  very,  very  small  child  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  at  a  diniier  table  with 
William  McKinley  beforelhe  came  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Speaker. land  to  hear 
him  utter  a  little  prayer  before  he  par- 
took of  his  food.  He  was!  as  has  been 
said,  not  only  a  great  mai.  but  a  man 
who  walked  with  God.  andTwho  lived  up 
to  the  principles  in  which  he  believed 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohioj  [Mr  BettsI 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues.  I  think  there  are  many  les- 
sons that  can  be  learned  ^om  the  life 
of  William  McKinley.  PerspnaUy  I  have 
always  been  impressed  wijth  one  out- 
standing characteristic,  aid  that  was 
that  he  approached  all  the 
his  day  in  a  calm,  cool,  d< 
sober  manner.    I  just  have 

tlon  to  make,  that  I  think  _. ^„j„ 

of  stress  and  strain,  when  ke  are  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  hysteria  and  by 
crises,  we  might  weU  emul4te  that  out- 
standing quality  of  McKlnlfey's  and  ap- 
proach our  problems  as  he  ^lid  in  a  cool 
calm,  and  deliberate  mannir 

Mr   JENKINS.    Mr.  Spolker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from 
Henderson]. 

Mr.    HENDERSON.     Mr, 

Share  with  one  of  McKiidey's  biogra- 
phers a  feeling  of  the  signmcance  of  the 
fact  that  very  early  in  his  tlife,  in  fact 
in  1867,  the  year  in  which  he  opened  his 
law  office  in  Canton,  William  McKinley 
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problems  of 
liberate,  and 
jthis  observa- 
these  days 


Ohio     [Mr. 
Speaker,    I 


identified  himself  Immediately  with  the 
Republican  Party.  Very  early  In  life 
this  great  man  found  that  he  could  lead 
a  more  useful  life  by  choosing  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  a  political  party.  I 
mention  this  particularly  because  of  the 
apparent  reluctance  of  many  young  peo- 
ple to  Identify  themselves  with  a  po- 
litical party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  have  lost  socially  or 
economically  by  stalwart  adherence  to 
a  political  party,  and  by  their  lojralty 
they  have  gained  much.  William  Mc- 
Kinley worked  tirelessly  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  Grant  and  Garfield.  His  rec- 
ord in  Congress  was  one  which  gained 
the  admiration  of  alL  He  came  to  this 
Chamber  from  a  Democratic  district  as 
an  aggressive,  uncompromising  Republi- 
can, replacing  James  Garfield  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
later  becoming  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee as  well  as  fioor  leader.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  never  sat  in  the  middle 
aisle.  The  consequences  of  his  ad- 
herence to  his  party  cause  increased  his 
stature  as  a  great  leader. 

He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
protective  tariff.  The  result  was  the 
McKinley  Uriff  bill.  His  fidelity  to 
that  cause  resulted  in  his  defeat  in  Con- 
gress. Following  his  defeat,  the  bill  was 
repealed  and  following  the  repeal  of  the 
bill  the  panic  of  1893  occurred.  Many 
historians  accredit  that  panic  to  the  re- 
peat 

His  fidelity  to  cause,  to  the  tariff  and 
In  other  fields  resulted  in  a  reputation 
which  led  him  to  the  White  House. 

As  we  consider  our  own  devotion  to 
cause  and  party  we  need  remind  our- 
selves of  the  stature  of  McKinley.  As 
we  consider  the  question  of  tariffs  once 
again,  we  would  do  well  to  study  the 
words  of  that  great  Republican  Presi- 
dent. The  Nation  needs  men  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  land  with  the 
devotion,  aggressiveness,  and  uncom- 
promising nature  of  William  McKinley, 
American.  Republican. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  one  further  thing  about  Mr. 
McKinley.  He  was  loved  by  the  people 
for  one  thing  that  he  did  which  was  out- 
standing and  showed  the  nature  of  this 
great  man.  The  Capitol  in  Columbus 
fronts  on  a  large  hotel,  the  Neal  House. 
Mrs.  McKinley  was  an  invalid,  but  ev- 
ery day  as  Governor  McKinley  went 
across  the  street  to  his  office  in  the  State 
capitol  he  would  stop  and  wave  to  his 
wife.  He  did  that  for  years  and  the  peo- 
ple respected  him  for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  that  we  pause  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  pay  proper  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

President  McKinley  served  our  coun- 
try in  a  most  trying  period  of  its  history. 
I  think  it  might  weU  be  said  that  he 
was  President  of  our  country  during  a 
turning  point  In  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  country.  During  his  time  the  Span- 
ish-American War  took  place;  the  Phil- 
ippines came  under  our  jurisdiction,  and 
were  later  given  their  independence  by 


this  Congress  and  the  country.  In  do- 
ing that  we  carried  out  a  pledge  that 
we  had  made  and  showed  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
keeps  its  word,  the  greatest  evidence  of 
the  noncolonial  policy  that  could  be 
given  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  if 
only  they  would  heed  it. 

President  McKinley  served  during 
that  period  and  to  me.  as  I  view  the 
history  of  that  time,  those  years  and 
the  years  which  succeeded  were  a  vital 
turning  point  in  our  history.  More  and 
more  we  participated  In  world  affairs 
and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
as  a  result  of  President  McKinley's  lead- 
ership America  was  brought  out  of  its 
geographical,  economic  and  political 
isolation  and  our  coimtry  took  Its  proper 
place  not  only  in  the  world  of  that  day 
but  in  the  world  of  those  years  follow- 
ing the  McKinley  administration- 
President  McKinley  was  not  only  a 
great  President,  but  a  great  American. 
Without  regard  for  party,  we  respect 
each  other  and  we  respect  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
might  be  the  occupant  of  the  office. 
When  a  man  serves  as  President,  he  serves 
and  acts  as  our  President,  he  serves  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Pres- 
ident of  all  the  people.  William  McKin- 
ley exemplified  that  to  the  highest  de- 
gree himianly  possible.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
in  participating  in  the  exercises  ti^Ung 
place  today. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RkkoI. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  Members  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  others  who  have  paid  these 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. I  recall  the  very  day  of  his 
assassination.  I  was  walking  up  the 
street  to  take  the  train  to  go  down  to 
the  farm  when  it  was  announced  that 
McKinley  had  Just  been  shot  in  Buffalo. 
The  whole  town  went  into  mourning  as 
did  the  entire  country.  I  would  like 
to  read  something  here  that  I  think  ap- 
pUes  to  William  McKinley : 

Character  is  the  invulnerable  armor  which 
wlU  withstand  every  assault  and  march 
Ulumphant  to  the  highest  position  of  honor 
and  trust  within  the  gift  of  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. 

I  think  the  strong  point  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley was  his  character,  the  same  as 
the  strong  i>olnt  in  Washington's  life 
and  his  contribution  to  the  building  of 
this  country  was  Washington's  char- 
acter. I  am  glad  to  say  these  few  words 
about  a  great  patriot,  a  great  statesman, 
and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dkn- 

NISONl. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  noted  sons  and  daughters  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  has  given  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  we 
remember  and  pay  homage  today  to  our 
25th  President  and  Immortal  son  of 
Ohio — ^WilllEim  McKinley.  Throughout 
his  59  years  of  constant  endeavor, 
throughout  his  public  career,  he  had  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  all 
people  who  came  Into  contact  with  him. 


William  McKinley  sprang  from  hardy 
Scotch-Irish,  the  same  stock  that  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation;  and  it  imparted  to  him 
the  qualities  of  force  and  determinatioin 
mellowed  by  considerateness  and  reason- 
ableness of  mind.  These  characteristics, 
along  with  his  belief  that  he  belonged 
to  a  nation  governed  by  the  people,  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  his  public 
career.  Pr(xn  his  election  in  1869  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Stark  County, 
during  his  years  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  his  two  terms  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  his  Presidency,  be 
believed  in  the  people  and  sought  to 
know  them,  and  to  giiide,  rather  than  to 
force,  his  policies. 

Aside  from  his  extraordinary  ability 
as  a  leader  of  his  nation.  William  Bic- 
Kinley  had  a  personality  that  was  natu- 
ral and  free  from  artifice,  gentle  but 
strong.  As  a  public  speaker  he  had  few 
equals.  His  love  of  his  fellow  men.  his 
broad,  comprehensive  views  of  man  and 
his  duty  in  relation  to  God  enabled  him 
to  liave  charity  for  all.  Religion  was  an 
important  phase  of  William  McKinley's 
life.  As  he  yielded  up  his  life  which 
was  taken  at  the  hand  of  an  uitRi^Hftn, 
President  McKinley's  last  words  will 
long  be  remembered:  "It  Is  God's  way. 
His  will,  not  ours,  be  done." 

William  McKinley's  personal  asso- 
ciates maintained  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  an  affectionate  loyalty  to  his  mem- 
ory such  as  few  American  statesmen  have 
inspired.  And  with  his  passing,  the 
United  States  passed  out  of  an  era  of 
its  history. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
BimNs]. 

Mr.  BURNS  Of  Hawaii  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
want  to  Join  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  pajring  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  President  William  McKinley.  It  was 
during  his  administration  and  in  large 
part  due  to  his  visicm  that  Hawaii  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  people  of  Ha- 
waii are  proud  and  happy  that  they  were 
added  to  the  United  States  of  America 
at  that  time.  They  treasiire  the  heritage 
that  they  have  and  the  anticipation  they 
have  of  statehood  in  the  near  future. 
The  memory  of  William  McKinley  is 
honored  in  Hawaii  by  the  largest  high 
school  in  the  Territory  which  annually 
graduates  thousands  of  young  people 
into  oiu- conununity  and  the  country.  We 
are  indeed  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  in  paying  homage  to  the 
memory  of  William  McKinley,  a  man  of 
vision  and  a  fine  President  of  the  United 
States. 


WASHINGTON       STATE       8EViiJ»JTH 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIR 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  439)  to  permit  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  at  the  Washington  State 
Seventh  International  Trade  Fair,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolutiop.    

l^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oT  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  article  which  Is 
Imported  from  a  foreign  country  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington  State 
Seventh  International  Trade  Pair  (herein- 
after in  this  Joint  resolution  referred  to  as 
the  "exposition")  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
from  April  11  to  April  20.  1958.  Inclusive,  hy 
the  International  Trade  Fair,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion. <v  for  the  use  in  constructing.  Installing, 
or  maintaining  foreign  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tion, upon  which  article  there  is  a  tariff  or 
customs  duty,  shall  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  such  tariff  or  customs  duty  or  any 
fees  or  charges  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

Sbc.  a.  It  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  during 
or  within  8  months  after  the  close  of  the 
exposition  to  sell  within  the  area  of  the  ex- 
pedition any  articles  provided  for  In  this 
Joint  resolution,  subject  to  such  regulations 
for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for  the 
collection  of  import  duties  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe.  All  such 
articles,  when  withdrawn  for  consumption  or 
use  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  duties.  If  any,  imposed  upon  such  arti- 
cles by  the  revenue  laws  in  force  at  the  date 
of  their  withdrawal;  and  on  such  articles 
which  shall  have  suffered  diminution  or  de- 
terioration from  Incidental  handling  or  ex- 
posure, the  duties,  if  payable,  shall  be  as- 
sessed according  to  the  appraised  value  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal  from  entry  under  this 
Joint  resolution  for  consumption  or  entry 
under  the  general  tariff  law, 

8bc.  3.  Imported  articles  prorlded  for  in 
this  Joint  resolution  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
any  marking  requirements  of  the  general 
tariff  laws,  except  when  such  articles  are 
withdrawn  for  consumption  or  tise  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  they  shall  not  be 
released  from  customs  custody  until  properly 
marked,  but  no  additional  duty  shall  be  as- 
sessed because  such  articles  were  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  when  Imported  into  the 
United  States. 

Sic.  4.  At  any  time  diu-lng  or  within  3 
months  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  any 
article  entered  under  this  Joint  resolution 
may  be  abandoned  to  the  United  States  or 
destroyed  under  customs  supervision,  where- 
upon any  duties  on  such  articles  shall  be 
remitted. 

Sec.  6.  Articles  which  have  been  admitted 
without  payment  of  duty  for  exhibition  under 
any  tariff  law  and  which  have  remained  In 
continuous  customs  custody  or  under  a  cus- 
toms exhibition  bond  and  Imported  articles 
In  bonded  warehouses  under  the  general 
tariff  law  may  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
transfer  to  and  entry  for  exhibition  at  the 
exposition,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

S»c.  6.  The  International  Trade  Pair,  Inc., 
shall;  be  deemed,  for  customs  purposes  only, 
to  be  the  sole  consignee  of  all  merchandise 
imported  under  this  Joint  resolution.  The 
actual  and  necessary  customs  charges  for 
labor,  services,  and  other  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  entry,  examination,  appraise- 
ment, release,  or  custody,  together  with  the 
necessary  charges  for  salaries  of  customs  offi- 
cers and  employees  In  connection  with  the 
supervision,  custody  of,  and  accounting  for, 
articles  Imported  under  this  Joint  resolution! 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  International 
Trade  Fair,  Inc..  to  the  United  States  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Receipts  from  such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  deposited  as  refunds  to 
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the  approi»1atlon  from  which  pild.  in  the 
manner  provided  for  In  section  $24  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (1£  U.  S.  C, 
•ec.  1524) . 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  ume,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  pass<d,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  lail  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.   Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  439,  which  was  intr^uced  by 
our    colleague,     the    gentler 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly],  is 
legislation  enacted  last  year, 
came  Public  Law  85-22,  and 

years,  for  the  purpose  of  pei 

tides  imported  from  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibitioix  at  the 
Washington  State  Seventh  International 
Trade  Pair,  SeatUe,  Wash.,  ti  be  ad- 
mitted without  payment  of  tarifcf. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  jCongress 
to  facilitate  participation  of  foreign 
countries  in  international  fairi  and  ex- 
positions held  in  the  United  States  by 
permitting  articles  intended  for  display 
to  be  entered  free  of  duty,  under  safe- 
guarding regulations  of  the  Sedretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  previous  l^islation 
unanimously  approved  by  the  otmmittee 
and  the  House  of  Representatites. 

The  Washington  State  Seveijth  Inter- 
national Trade  Fair  will  be  hf Id  about 
2  months  from  now  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  can  be  enacted  into 
law  expeditiously. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  aiid  Means 
was  unanimous  in  urging  the  »iactment 
of  this  legislation.  | 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  halve  Joined 
with  my  distinguiel^  chairman  in  sup- 
porting the  favorable  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  439  providing  for 
the  importation  of  articles  t«  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Washington  Stat^  Seventh 
International  Trade  Pair  witliwt  pay- 
ment of  duty.  T 

This  legislation  was  sponsorejd  by  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  the  Jstate  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  and  Is  similar 
to  legislation  that  has  previoi^sly  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
duty-free  importation  of  exhibit^  at  trade 
fairs.  The  customary  safeguards  against 
any  possible  abuse  of  this  duty-free  privi- 
lege are  included  in  the  legislation.  The 
gentleman  from  Washingtob  [Mr. 
Pelly]  is  to  lie  commended  foiThis  very 
constructive  and  able  interest}  in  this 
matter. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  an^  Means 
was  unanimous  in  reporting  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 


REFUNDS  OP  ALCOHOL  ijND 
TOBACCO  TAXES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aj  k  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.  R.  8216)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  ti  prevent 
unjust  enrichment  by  precluding  refunds 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes  td  persons 
who  have  not  borne  the  ultimate  burden 
of  the  tax,  with  Senate  am^dments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  fcilL 


September  30, 
t  "September 

1950." 
tober  1.  1967~ 

fseptember  SO, 
I  '* 

rseptember  80, 


The  Clerkread  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows:  T 

Page  a,  Une  31,  strike  out  rSeptember  30. 

1957,"  and  Insert  "AprU  30, 195^." 

Page  2,  line  25,  and  page  3,  line  1.  strike 
out  "September  30,  1957"  and  Insert  "April 
30,  1968."  I 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  tSeptember  80, 
1957"  and  Insert  "April  30.  19'' 

Page  3.  line  4.  strike  out 
1957"  and  insert  "AprU  30,  1 

Page  3,  lines  4  and  6.  strike 
30.  1958"  and  insert  "AprU  3 

Page  3.  line  7.  strike  out  " 
and  insert  "May  1.  1958." 

Page  3.  Une  20,  strike  out 
1957"  and  insert  "April  30. 196 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  out   ._ 
1957"  and  Insert  "AprU  30. 195^." 

Page  6.  Unes  2  and  3.  strike  4ut  "October  1« 
1957"  and  Insert  "May  1.  1958.'| 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theri  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  MixlsI?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 

to.  n 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speakef.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  m|y  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.    , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther4  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaket,  the  Senate 
has  made  a  technical  ainendment  to 
H.  R.  8216  which  passed  tihe  Houm  on 
August  5,  1957,  in  the  ni^t  seMion  of 
this  Congress.  Ac  Member^  of  the  House 
will  recall,  the  provisions  ^f  H.  R.  8216 
were  designed  to  Impose  c|cMiditions  for 
the  prevention  of  unjust  ehrichment  in 
cases  where  refunds  of  the  federal  excise 
tax  on  alcohol  or  tobacco  were  made. 
The  bill  requires  a  claimant  of  a  refund 
for  alcohol  or  tobacco  taxes  to  show  that 
he  bore  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax 
or  has  refunded  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  the  person  who  in  fact  Bore  the  ulti- 
mate burden.  1 

As  it  passed  the  House!  H.  R.  8216 
applied  to  any  credit  or  reftind  made  or 
allowed  on  or  after  October  1,  1957, 
whether  in  pursuance  of  $  court  deci- 
sion or  otherwise,  and  whether  the  claim 
arose  on,  or  before,  or  afti-  ttie  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Becaus^  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  Senate  to^  act  on  this 
measure  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  has  changed  this  date 
from  October  1,  1957.  to  May  1,  1958. 
This  change  will  provide  Ihe  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  adeduate  time  to 
prepare  regulations  underlthe  bill  and 
"'ill  accord  to  taxpayers  sufficient  time 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 

For  these  reasons,  I  m^ve  that  the 
House  recede   and   accept 
amendment. 

Mr.  REED.    Mr.  Speaker,     

mous  consent  to  extend  m]f  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there'  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
curred in  the  request  of  iiy  esteemed 
colleague  and  chairman  tht  t  the  House 
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the   Senate 
I  ask  unEuil- 


eoneio-  In  the  Senate  amendmentB  to 
H.  R.  8216. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  last  year  to  pro- 
vide that  a  taxpayer  seeking  to  obtain 
a  refund  or  credit  with  respect  to  alcohol 
and  tobacco  taxes  would  be  required  to 
demonstrate  either  that  he  bore  the 
burden  of  the  tax  or  that  he  has  made 
a  refund  of  such  tax  to  his  customer. 
"Hie  Senate  amendments  to  this  legisla- 
tion relate  to  tJie  effective  date  of  the 
bill  and  Oie  date  for  filing  claims  for 
refunds.  The  effective  date  of  the  bin 
has  been  advanced  from  October  1, 1957, 
to  May  1.  1958,  and  conforming  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  legislation  so  that 
there  will  be  sufDctent  time  accorded  tax- 
payers to  file  claims  for  refunds. 

This  legislation  would  have  the  effect 
of  correlating  the  refund  procedures  in 
the  case  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes 
with  the  procedures  applicable  in  the 
case  ol  retail  and  manufacturers'  excise 
(axea. 


EXPENDITDRES  INCURRED)  BY  THE 
OQMMITTEB  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPBRATIONS 

Mr.  7RIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlflftratk>n.  I  call  up  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  423)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate coiMlderatioii. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resohition,  as  f6l- 
k>w«: 

Resolved.  That  the  further  expenses  of 
ennrtufftlng  tbm  studlaa  and  tmrasripattons 
authorized  by  r\ile  XI  (1)  (h)  Incurred  bf 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operational 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  1725.000,  Including  expenditures  for 
emplojniMat  ot  experts,  apectel  oowtMel.  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
which  shall  be  STallable  for  expenses  In- 
cnrred  by  saM  committee  cr  subcommittees 
wlttaln  and  withoot  the  continenUI  UmtU 
ot  tha  Cnited  Stataa.  shall  be  paid  out  at 
the  contingent  tund  of  the  Hoiise  on  vouch- 
ers authorised  by  said  committee  and  signed 
by  the  ebalrman  of  the  eoramittee  and  ap- 
proved by  tha  Oonnalttee  on  Hoase  Admln- 
tetratlaii. 

8ac.  a.  The  oOdal  ateDograpfaers  to  oasn- 
mltte«s  may  be  used  at  aU  >>— rings  beld 
in  the  District  of  Odumbia.  If  not  ottMrwlss 
offlclally  engaged. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yteki? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  niatber  ol  resolutioDs  from 
his  committee. 

Mr.  PRIEX>EL.  Tee,  air;  we  da  We 
are  now  considering  House  ResoluUoii 
423,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
how  many  at  thoae  resQintiaiis  are  in- 
creases over  last  year. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  We  have  six  reaolo- 
tiooB.  There  is  only  otte  that  is  an  in- 
crease orvcr  the  amoont  granted  last  year. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  All  but  one  are  belowrf 
Which  one  ia  that  whidi  Is  abofe  the 
amoont  last  year? 

Mr.  PUUUELl  TtMt  is  the  one  we  are 
eooeMering  sow.  Hooee  ReertuUon  438. 
This  oontalne  $38.0M  more  ttian  we 
authorised  at  the  ik  ■easion  o(  the  85tii 
Congrem. 


Mr.  MAKl'lIi.  And  what  l8  the  reason 
lor  it? 

Mr.  FRIEDELi.  Became  of  the  in- 
creased worldoad.  This  past  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  eommittee  has  gone 
into  the  financial  operations  of  our  Oor- 
cnmieat  In  the  European  theater.  They 
hope  to  save  the  Oovemment  «  lot  of 
money.  So  far  in  their  report  they  show 
they  have  saved  the  Government  over 
82  mUlion  in  the  last  year  alone.  Tliey 
hope  to  show  a  saving  of  over  $5  i»my*w 
each  year. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  year 
when  we  are  going  to  have  extraordinary 
expenses.  Of  course  we  want  to  keep 
expenditures  down  as  much  as  poeslble. 
And  I  shoald  think  the  last  place  that 
we  should  be  increasing  ezpenditures  Is 
in  the  oomaiittees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  asked  for 
$725,000.  Our  committee  amended  it  to 
read  "8600.000." 

Mr.  MARTIN.  This  is  the  only  one 
that  asked  for  an  increase? 

Mr.  FRIEI^L.  This  is  the  only  one 
that  artced  for  an  increase. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  committee  amendmenta. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Onwnnlttae  amendment:  Paga  1.  Uam  a, 
a«rtk«  oufd)  (h)"  and  Insert  "(8) ". 

On  Una  6,  stxlk*  out  "STSS.OOO"  and 
and  ■«»>fT'd  tlM  tlUa. 


Mr.WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yl^d? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  to  be  followed  out;  that  Is, 
to  vote  en  bloc  on  all  of  these  committee 
requests  at  once. 

Mr.  FBIEDEL.    No. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  was  simply  to  get 
the  ddaate  ovc. 

Mr.  WIER.  You  are  going  to  take 
them  up  individually? 

Mr.  FRIEDESu.  We  wlM  take  them  up 
individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FRIEDEX..    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  this  is  an  expend- 
iture for  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Crovemment  Operations,  to 
investigate  tiie  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  being  increased,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  said,  because  of  in- 
creased spending.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEECL.  I  will  repeat  what  I 
said. 

Tills  past  year  tor  the  first  time  the 
eommittee  has  gcaie  into  the  fiT>>j%<>ini 
operations  of  our  Government  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
said  that  the  incrmsed  appropriations 
were  necessary  because  we  were  spend- 
big  more  money. 

Mx.VBJEDEL.    N^. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  In  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  increased 
foreign  spending,  does  it  follow  that  the 
Qowirpment  Operations  Comnuttee 
should  get  mote  money  next  year  to  in- 
vestigate the  giveaway  program? 


Mr.  HARDY.  Iff.  Speaker,  will  the 
gmtiemanyirfd  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FREEraXj.  I  yleM  to  ihe  gentle- 
man from  Vhginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  only  reason  I  asked 
to  be  heard  on  this  is  that  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
Jurisdiction  respecting  foreign  spend- 
ing. Actually  we  are  cot  expanding  our 
staff.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  the 
present  staff  tbat  Is  working  on  this 
subject. 

Actually  last  year  we  worked  for  only 
10  months  because  we  did  not  get  started 
until  the  first  of  March. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  work  with 
the  present  staff  we  need  an  iiocrease  to 
take  care  of  the  full  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  long  as  this  giveaway 
program  is  in  operatk>n  we  certainly 
should  check  up  on  it.  but  it  is  hiLe  a  lot 
of  other  things  around  here.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  get  rid  of  it,  then  we 
would  not  have  to  ap&ad  this  *r*mfin>f 
amoimt  of  money  to  check  up  on  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyaniii«.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yieM  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyamixm.  Can  the 
gentleman  answer  what  the  approptia- 
tion  is  for  the  staff  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appnqnlations?  Ttie  —mint  tber  ze- 
quhe?  How  many  staff  ^w»htit  de 
they  have  oo  that  committae  as 
pared  with  the  number  of  ataC 
bers  on  the  Committee  on  Qovermncnt 
Operatians? 

Mr.  miEDBL.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures for  the  Appropriatioas  Committee 
now,  but  I  do  have  figures  for  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  and 
they  rtiow  there  are  52  on  Uie  investi- 
gating staff  and  that  there  are  13  derka. 

Mr.  THOMSON  ot  Wyoming.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Appropriations  Comeaittee 
of  tht  House  has  hardly  any  investigat- 
ing staff  at  aU.  We  depend  on  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  tninking  d 
the  bill  H.  R.  8002.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  that  it  seems  to  me  re- 
gardless of  which  approach  we  taloe  we 
Deed  to  have  more  peofrie  in  the  com- 
mittee to  tell  us  what  we  are  doing.  As 
far  as  I  can  find  out  as  ot  this  ■aom- 
ing  they  can  only  appropriate  up  to  $500.- 

000  in  any  1  yeax  with  regard  to  this 
Government  CHwrattoosOoaunittee;  and 

1  certainly  commend  them  on  what  they 
are  doing.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  however,  that  we  could  cut  it 
down  and  ^ould.  But  I  know  that  to 
this  committee  since  they  began  sthring 
tilings  up  that  smce  the  g9d  Oongreaa 
for  the  2  years  they  have  had  $S10.t60, 
and  if  this  resolution  passes  they  will  go 
to  $l,175/>00  in  this  Congress.  Has  the 
committee  taken  that  into  oonsideEa- 
tion? 

Iffr.  miEDEL.  Yes:  the  commlttM 
has  taken  that  into  eonsideration.  We 
have  a  r^Mut  which  ahows  that  in  the 
past  year  alone  this  eommittee.  through 
their  investigations,  have  sai^  the  Gov- 
ernment $2.56a.00e-phB.  and  they  seem 
to  feel  that  each  year  they  will  toe  able 
to  save  an  additional  $5  minion. 
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Just  as  an  Illustration  let  me  read  one 
of  the  items:  Utilization  of  tanks  previ- 
ously considered  imserviceable — House 
Report  No.  958.  That  is  $500,000  on  just 
one  item  alone. 

Then  to  take  another,  analysis  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  siigar  operations:  On  this 
they  saved  $165,000. 

To  take  another  one.  insistence  on 
settlement  of  a  claim  for  defective  elec- 
tric conductor  purchased  by  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  from  Alcoa— 
1330.000. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  would 
•uggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I  recall 
that  although  they  had  $500,000  for  2 
year*  they  Mved  a  lot  of  money;  but  I 
do  not  think  you  ean  jiut  My  that  all 
that  Mvlng  wM.tho  result  of  an  In- 
er«M0d  apmnoprtfttion;  it  wm  Mvod  b»- 
cauM  ttM  Reorganization  Act  gare  a  lot 
of  Msthorlif  to  the  CommlttM  on  Oov- 
frnmont  Operatlone.  Tboyintumharo 
tomako  aetudy, 

Do0f  tho  gantloman  know  how  many 
InrMtigatora  the  CommittM  on  Appro- 
priationahaa? 

Mr.  FRXBDBL.  X  cannot  an«wer  that 
offhand. 

Mr.  BURLB80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDZL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texaa. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  that  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  practically  autonomous. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  acts  before  the 
fact.  The  concept  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  is  to  act  after  the  fact.  The 
missions  of  the  two  committees  are  en- 
tirely different.  It  may  be  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  have 
some  investigators;  however,  I  know 
nothing  about  their  operations  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  I  think  that  commit- 
tee should. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIKDET..  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, I  call  up  House  Resolution  432,  as 
amended,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  further 
eonductlng  the  studies  and  Investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  107  of  the 
85th  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $200,000,  including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  experts 
special  counsel,  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary 
for  travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  whUe  engaged  In  the 
activities  of  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 


tingent fund  of  the  House  on  'vouchers 
authorized  by  such  conunlttee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Admii^tratlon. 


With  the  following  committee 
ment: 


Page  1.  line  5,  strike  out 
insert  "$160,000." 


amend- 


$200  000"  and 


The  committee  amendment  wt  s  agreed 
to.  ^ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  t<b.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   TO   IlVEH'li 


i 


GATE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
BU8IMB88 


8MAU# 


Mr.  VRIEDEL.  Mr.  SpeakeiL  by  di- 
rection of  the  Houee  Admin  etration 
Committoe  I  call  up  Houee  Riaolution 
434  and  Mk  f or  iti  iaunediate  edneldera- 
Uoti. 

The  Clerk  read  ae  fotlowi; 

M4»olv0d,  That  Um  tiuttm  m*mmm  of 
tumducUng  ttt*  vtudy  and  invMilfkUon  au« 
tborlzed  by  Hour'*  Kefotution  M  ^  the  Mtb 
CougrMf ,  Ineurrsd  bjr  tb«  Ml«et  c  mimlttM 
ft:>polnt«4  to  study  and  Investigat*  .h»  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  not  to  exe^  ed  $330,- 
000,  In  addition  to  the  unexpendw  1  balance 
of  any  stun  heretofore  made  ava  Uble  for 
conducting  such  study  and  Invi  itigatlon, 
including  expenditures  for  the  en  iJloyment 
of  attorneys,  Investigators,  clerlci  1,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee. 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Houa »  Admin- 
istration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$225,000"  and 
insert  "$200,000." 

The  committee  amendment  wa  s  agreed 


to. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  Uk  and  a 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
table. 


on  the 


AfPAIRS 

by  di- 

Admin|stration 

solution 

consid- 


COMMTTTEE  ON  VETERANS' 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker 
rection    of    the    House 
Committee  I  call  up  House  R^lution 
438  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  further  exjienses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  auth<  rlzed  by 
House  Resolution  64  of  the  85th  iCongress 
Inciirred  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  expenses  of  the  invastlgation 
and  study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
House  ReEoIution  65  of  the  85th  iCongress 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee, not  to  exceed  $10,000,  for  the  tourposes 
of  both  Investigations,  additional jto  that 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  !l43  and 
House  Resolution  279  of  the  85th  Congress, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  experts,  and  clerical,  stenograp^iic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  {Vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  slkned  by 
the  chairman  thereof  and  approved  by  Uie 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sic.  2.  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  heariitgs  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  oltherwlse 
officially  engaged.  ~ 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  llaid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANEIINO  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee I  call  up  House  Resolution  443 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followp: 

Resolved.  That  the  furtbet  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies,  invesilgatlons,  and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  House  fctesolutton  8e. 
8Stb  Congress,  incurred  by  tme  Committee 
on  B*nklnff  and  Currency,  aetvif  as  a  whole 
or  by  tubeommittee,  not  to  tke—d  $100,000 
In  addition  to  the  unexpnided  balaaee  ol 
any  sume  lieretof ore  made  avaitoble  for  eoo- 
duetlng  eueto  tUaaim,  inf  eetlgauone,  ui4  la- 
qulrtas,  liMttMUng  •spentfltttf4  '^  nnploy- 
OMAt,  travel,  and  MdMlctenee  of  aeeouounte, 
•Mp$n$,  InvMtifatorf,  and  elNleal.  fteno- 
graphte.  and  other  tmt§unU.  stutl  be  paid 
out  of  the  eontlnfent  fund  of  kh«  Houm.  on 
vouebers  autboiixed  by  such  ^commltUt  or 
•ubeommlttee,  stgned  by  tbe  ebelrman  of 
Mieb  eommlttee.  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mlttM on  Hotise  AdmlnlstrattDn, 

gac.  3.  The  oOeUd  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  bearings  b«M  in  the  I>ls- 
trlet  of  Columbia.  U  not  othetwlse  oAcialiy 
engaged. 

With  the  following  eomm  ttee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  I,  line  6,  strike  cut  "$100/)00'* 
and  insert  "$8A,000." 

The  committee  amendmenit  was  agreed 
to.  1 

The  resolution  was  agre^  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  ;laid  on  tbe 
table. 


WHY  SHOULD  TEA 
DRAFTED? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemat  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent scientific  struggle  has  properly 
pointed  up  to  the  American  people  the 
need  for  reexamining  our  educational 
structure  and  our  educational  systems. 
It  is  an  established  fact  thatfwe  are  fall- 
ing behind  in  the  development  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors,  and  scholars  In 
all  fields.  The  causes  are  Obvious — the 
shortage  of  schoolrooms,  the  shortage  of 
teacljiersx  the(  apparent  lack  of  proper 
education^^erspectives,  add  the  mis- 
application or  nonuse  of  untouched  re- 
serves of  talent.  j 

At  this  time  I  want  to  concern  myself 
with  the  shortage  of  teachers,  which  is 
critical  throughout  the  laid.  In  my 
community  I  was  recently 'shocked  to 
learn  that  schoolteachers^  Including 
teachers  of  mathematics  a|id  the  sci- 
ences, are  being  drafted.       i 

In  view  of  our  teacher  shjortage,  how 
ridiculous  can  we  get,  particularly  when 
our  Nation  continues  to  draft  teachers 
of  mathematics  and  the  sc|iences?  In 
one  Cleveland  high  school,  three  teachers 
Of  mathematics  were  recently  called  into 
military  service— most  likely  for  a  service 
use  unrelated  to  the  teaching  profession. 
A  brief  check  indicates  th^t  15  other 
teachers  in  the  Cleveland  aitea  were  re- 
cently called  for  military  seitvice. 
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These  18  teachers  of  my  community , 
drawn  tnto  the  mffltary  serrlce.  may 
seem  Uke  an  iuslgniflcaiit  number,  but 
when  we  consMer  tint  under  tbe  x>erlod 
system  cteiy  high  school  mathematics 
or  sclenee  teaser  may  Instruct  175  young 
people  every  day.  the  scholastic  loss  of 
18  teachers  in  1  community  multiplies 
its  adverse  effect. 

Under  current  regulations  the  draft 
of  schoolteachers  Is  not  necessary  and 
results  from  varying  toterpretattons  of 
draft  taws  and  reculatlons  in  the  aer- 
eral  eonummlttes.  There  Is  therefore  a 
erltieal  need  to  anetxl  the  Universal 
Mflituy  Tratntng  and  Servtoe  Act  to 
speeMeallf  exempt  tehchers.  partlni- 
tefly  tagHteai  etibjeets. 

The  DtMetOf  of  flrteetlve  Semlee  Imh 
eodeowped  $o  feelef  •  policy  of  llbcrat- 
ity  with  rtfpeet  to  the  toMher  draft,  bat 
tlieee  pdHtitm  Imvo  MP«rsottf  fftlM  to 
permoato  the  extoneiire  dmf(  etnteture. 
TMe  ii  mfUcfOuW  (me  where  teoohen 
are  registered  for  the  draft  in  one  eoa$- 
nranttf  and  emplof ed  oe  teaohers  la  im- 
other.  TIN  leotl  draft  board  wtth  wMt 
dlseretlon  frequently  doec  not  eonsider 
•  teacher  serving  another  eommunlty 
M  a  proper  eubjeet  for  draft  or  defer- 
nent. 

It  is  urgently  neoessary  for  this  Ood- 
grea  to  ametxi  the  draft  laws  to  pro- 
Tide  a  firm  and  uniform  law  relatiiig  to 
the  draft  and  deferment  of  teachers 
needed  in  civilian  training. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Scrvioe  Act.  as  amended,  contains  no 
provliion  specifically  for  the  draft  or 
defcnnent  of  teachers.  However,  sec- 
tion 6  (h>  of  the  act  provides  for  the 
defexaaent  of  categories  at  persons 
whose  activity  or  endeavor  in  dvUian 
Ufe  Is  found  to  htf  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety  or  interest. 

SectiOKi  lt22.20  of  Selecttve  Service 
BeKvlatlons  instructs  local  draft  boards 
that  aueh  activities  shoold  be  disrupted 
as  little  as  possible  and  that  persons 
engaged  in  such  activities  be  considered 
for  deferment. 

Section  1622.22  and  section  ie22.23 
(a)  of  Selective  Service  RegulatioDS  set 
forth  the  standards  of  eligiljility  for 
0(Misideration  for  deferment  m  class 
Q-A. 

In  considering  applications  for  de- 
ferment, local  draft  boards  have  avail- 
able guides  in  tbe  iorux  of  current  lists 
of  essential  activities  and  critical  occu- 
pations Issued  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  the  cur- 
rent lists,  unchanged  since  March  1955, 
college,  high  school,  and  vocational 
schoolteachers  In  mathematics  and  tbe 
physical  and  biological  sciences  have 
been  bsted  as  being  engaged  in  essen- 
tial activities  and  critical  occupations. 
In  June  1955  the  local  boards  were  ad- 
vised by  National  Headquarters,  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  to  "give  particularly 
careful  consideration  to  the  occupational 
deferment  of  any  registrant  who  is  qttal- 
Ifled  and  who  has  been  accepted  for  em- 
ployment or  Is  erai^loyed  as  a  teacher  bi 
any  of  the  fields  of  physical  and  blotogi- 
cal  sclenee,  mathematics,  mcdicne  or 
dentistry." 

The  selective  service  poHcy  set  forth 
tn  June  1955  and  earlier  has  been  broad- 


ened Informally  since  that  date.  Ac- 
cording to  information  obtained  from 
National  Headquarters,  Selective  Service 
System,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
has,  by  various  means,  from  time  to  time 
called  attention  to  the  shortages  in  all 
teaching  fields,  and  has  fostered  a  policy 
of  liberality  in  considering  teachers  for 
deferment.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
tbe  natAonal  headquarters  in  cases  in- 
volving tea<diers  that  when  evidence  is 
presented  that  replaeemei^  for  them 
are  not  available,  to  recoaunend  further 
consideration  and  either  postponement 
untU  replacement  is  available,  or  defer- 
ment of  these  teaehers  hi  praetleatly  an 
teaching  fields,  TMs  policy  has  been 
fodowod  bf  «aar  but  not  an  of  ttaa  lo- 


in tiM  iamauT  IMt  number  of 
ttw  §tme»,  a  moothly  pubUeailon  elr- 
fiilated  laiyelr  within  tha  felaatHw 
\f§tmm  to  provldt«  aflMng  ether 
a  MottMd  of  kaiplaf  loaal  boards 
and  otl:«rs  abreast  of  daislofmnli  In 
the  manpower  field,  the  Dlreetor  «C  •»> 
iMttvt  •aniet  wrote  as  fOUowi: 

TiMrs  Is  every  tndt— tioa  thaS  sOdlttanal 
efforts  wlU  be  made  to  Inereaee  tbe  national 
•upplf  of  selentleii  aad  enginew*.  Tbe  6e- 
lectlve  Servlos  System  need  yield  to  none  In 
what  It  bss  done  in  this  field,  but  in  the 
days  ahead  It  must  be  even  more  earefnl  tn 
the  eensideratlon  for  defeimmt  of  regls- 
traata  who  are  or  give  evlOenoe  at  beeomlng 
qwOlfled  in  tbls  flold.  In  additlan.  tbe  Se- 
lective Service  Sjnrtcm  must  anticipate  the 
prsasuras  tti«t  will  tncreaetngly  be  placed 
upon  tbe  schools — colleges,  secondary,  and 
every  grade — to  train  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Tbe  problem  of  teachers,  not  only 
teachers  of  eelenee  and  wigineertng,  but 
teaebers  In  general.  Is  an  unsolved  one  and 
tbe  members  ct  tbe  Selective  SerTlce  SystcBi 
m\ist  take  every  action  wltbin  tbelr  power 
to  assist  in  tbe  efforts  to  provide  more  aad 
better  teachrrs. 

Lflce  other  men  with  military  obliga- 
tion, teachers  have  the  opportunity  to 
discharge  that  obligation  by  enlistment 
in  Reserve  programs  requhteg  3  to  6 
months  of  active  duty,  with  satisfactory 
participation  thereafter  in  the  Reserve. 

Also,  college  and  vocational  teachers 
in  an  critical  occupations,  and  high- 
school  teachers  of  mathematics,  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  enlistment  in  the  critical  skills 
Reserve  program.  Under  this  ttiey  serve 
only  3  months  of  acUve  duty,  and  then 
may  return  to  their  community  and  oc- 
cupation and  may  thereafter  be  relieved 
of  participation  In  the  Reserve  training 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  occupied  in 
a  critical  skill.  However,  3  months'  serv- 
ice at  a  time  other  than  tbe  summer 
recess,  could  force  a  teacher  to  lose  an 
entire  teaching  year. 

The  Selective  Service  Sjrstem  has  made 
a  diligent  effort  to  preserve  our  teacher 
resei-ve  and  to  prevent  the  tmnecessary 
conscription  of  teachers.  Although  the 
number  of  teachers  drafted  may,  indeed. 
be  small,  it  is  regrettable  that  any  teach- 
ers should  be  subject  to  draft  In  the 
current  educational  crisis.  It  la  practi- 
cally impoeslble  to  determine  the  total 
number  of  high-school  and  eoUege  teach- 
ers who  are  now  serving  either  volim- 
tarfly  or  invrttmtarily  in  the  military 
Reserves.  The  stipply  of  trained  and 
skilled  teaehers  is  one  of  America's  most 


strategic  reseivts,  and  the  only  vray  it 
can  be  fOOy  piceeived  to  by  amendment 
to  the  draft  laws  which  remove  from 
local  boards  the  discretion  of  drafting 
teachers  in  critical  areas  of  education. 


OPERATION  ABOUnON 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  8!peaker,  I  ftdc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoaa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

'I'lieie  was  no  otvjectkMi. 

Mr.  WAinm,  Mr.  BpnJter,  §oaa 
several  weeks  ago,  the  Bouse  CommltUo 
on  Un-AmerieaB  AettHttea  nliaaad  a 
pubUaatton  entlUad  *'OpmnMtm  iUvli- 
Hon."  wbidi   tmmlkm  tim  ■■wpaipn 

Amerieaa  AeUyiiim,  ttoa  Fatfaral  Vuraau 
&i  lovwttfallan,  aad  Hm  nae>iHiManr 
Meiirity  program.  This  eampaifB  la 
spearheaded  by  fha  Fmergenay  Civil  Ub- 
artiit  ConiBiitaa— whiab  haa  baiB  aitad 
as  a  Communist  front  aad  ila  ^*"*^*- 
organizations.  These  organtTafiops  lad 
t>y  identified  members  of  tbe  Commqnlst 
Party  have  schedtded  a  ntunber  of  meet- 
ings across  the  Nation  for  the  pnxpoia 
of  stimulating  letters  to  tbe  Congrem 
opposing  the  work  of  the  committee,  the 
FBI,  and  the  Qovemment  eeomrity  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  their  principal  objectives  is  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  commit- 
tee and  its  work  are  opposed  by  tbe  rank 
and  fDe  of  the  American  people. 

The  steady  stream  of  regular  corre- 
spondence received  by  the  coBsmittee 
from  all  parts  of  the  euuutry  tleaion- 
strates,  however,  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  true.  The  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  evidenced  t)y  tbe  letters  and  tele- 
grams, evokes  overwhelmingly  favorable 
response  from  the  grassroots  of  America. 
We  constsmtly  receive  expressions  of  sup- 
port and  commendation  from  every  seg- 
ment o(  iUneriean  Ufe:  Gtoveimnent 
agencies,  religious  organieayons.  ooOeges 
and  univendUes.  newapapers,  pt^ioe  and 
industrial  security  ofiQcers.  Industry,  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  some  ordinaty 
citizens. 

I  recently  made  a  sampling  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  are  received  every 
week  by  the  committee.  Here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  typical  lett>erBt 

An  executive  of  a  major  defense  In- 
dustry: 

May  I  take  ^tls  ui4>wtuutty  to  commend 
tbe  committee  on  tbe  prepanttkm  of  tbe  re- 
ports wblcb  coDtlinie  to  ayose  thoes  wbose 
tendwnrles  ax*  advene  to  oior  <teinocr*ttc 
Oovemment. 

The  director  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary: 

TIkese  pattlleatioas  are  a  great  belp  to  xm 
in  the  history,  civic,  and  social  study  olsssts 
given  at  the  seminary.  Hence,  we  would 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  wouW  con- 
tinue to  send  t^esEi.  And  BHiy  1  eAso  take 
tbto  opportunity  to  eongratuieto  tae  eosa- 
mittee  on  the  line  work  tt  is  doing.  Your 
teak  bfts  been  •  tbankleea  one;  aod  one  aaade 
doubly  41CScult  by  tbe  senealess  eppoeltton 
you  receive.  Tbua.  I  voiUd  like  to  aasure 
you  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
grateful  to  yon  for  your  work  and  wbo  wish 
to  give  you  every  pcesible  encouragement.' 
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A  leading  aircraft  manufacturer: 

Pleas«  accept  thla  totter  ••  my  expreMlon 
of  the  requMt  that  I  continue  to  reeelT* 
commlttM  publlcfttknu.  CominlttM  publi- 
cation} and  reportfl  have  been  raluablc  to 
ojr  Mcurltjr  and  InveatlgatlTe  program. 

A  l^fldwett  onlTertltF  official: 
Would  It  b«  poMlbl*  lor  you  alM  to  Mnd 
mc  000  coplM  of  Xntcnutlonal  Ckmnntinlcm. 
the  Communlet  Mind,  your  Interricw  wltb 
V>t.  Frederick  Cbarlee  Scbwars,  it  look*  llko 
juat  tlM  work  MMM  to  bring  out  (or  my 
•tudcnt*  tb«  phUofopbjr  of  oommunlnn. 

An  Air  Force  Intelligence  officer: 
TbCM  publication  aaalat  tbl«  organisation 

tn  tbe  accomplUhment  of  its  counterlnteU 

Ugence  mlaalon. 

A  Biarlne  Corps  officer: 

The  publication*  thus  far  received  have 
greatly  aided  us  In  our  task  of  exposing  the 
methods  used  by  the  Communists  and  how 
they  are  dealt  with. 

A  district  Immigration  Service  di- 
rector: 

Yoxir  publications  prove  to  be  valuable 
references  and  are  constantly  used  by  our 
investigative  branch. 

A  political  science  professor: 

These  publications  are  excellent  In  caliber 
and  are  Invaluable  as  teaching  aids  and 
sources  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
research. 

The  business  manager  of  a  major 
eastern  university: 

X  use  these  publications  regularly  In  my 
classes  in  political  science.  They  have  been 
helpful  to  us  in  developing  imiversity  policy 
In  re  loyalty-oath  legislation  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly. 

A  midwestem  attorney: 

The  committee  has  done  a  tremendous 
Job  in  keeping  the  people  informed  as  to  the 
extent  of  Communist  infiltration  into  gov- 
ernment, education,  industry,  and  entertain- 
ment fields.  Tou  can  list  me  as  a  positive 
support  of  the  committee  and  please  advise 
If  I  can  give  any  assistance. 

A  leading  Catholic  newspaper: 

The  committee  pubUcations  are  priceless- 
congratulations. 

A  public  relations  counselor: 

Keep  up  your  good  work — the  real  cltl- 

B;ns  of  this  greftt  United  States  are  with 

you  all  the  way. 

An  official  of  a  committee  for  refugee 
aid: 

Our  American  society  and  the  culttire 
which  formed,  and  animated  it,  owe  you  an 
unpayable  debt  of  gratitude  for  exposing  to 
public  view  those  citizens  and  aliens  en- 
gaged in  subverting  our  civilization.  Your 
publications  are  highly  appreciated  and  in- 
dispensable. May  your  last  apjmjpriation 
be  voted  the  year  after  Marxism  is  no  more. 

A  State  Department  official: 
Through  the  years  the  committee  has  done 
a  magnificent  work  in  making  known  facts 
concerning  communism  and  its  subversive 
activities.     I  wish  to  keep  Informed. 

A  New  York  attorney: 

I  would  Uke  to  have  these  sent  to  my 
home  address,  so  that  there  is  less  chance 
of  their  going  astray.  I  find  your  materials 
Invaluable  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  of  American  freedom. 

A  defense  plant  executive: 

These  publications  have  been  very  well  re- 
ceived   and    extractions    from    them    have 


aadstad  in  keeping  the  Communwt  menace 
in  front  of  our  personnel.  T 

A  motion  picture  studio:      | 

Tour  publication*  are  very  Imjlortant  ia- 
formation  In  my  security  work. 

A  southern  church  leader: 

Tb«  eommlttee  report*  on  uii-Am«rlcsn 
sctlvltl**  prove  to  be  a  valuable  i 
library.    X,  for  one,  feel  pereonal 
freateet  threat  to  the  Christian  cf 
tot^t  poaed  by  un-American 
eonmunlam  and  it*  eoconeplra 
lem  and  materialism. 
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A  SltfALL-BUSINESS  CAPITAL-BANK 
SYSTEM  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ashley).  Under  previous  ^rder  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  frdm  Texas 
IMr.  Patmam]  is  recognized  fo^  30  min- 
utes. ^     I 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakir.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.       -         .  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oWection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemiin  from 
Texas?  | 

There  was  no  objection.         I 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  small- 
business  capital-bank  system.  I  am  in- 
troducing it  for  myself  and  a  njumber  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  "who  will 
be  known  as  coauthors  and  cAsponsors 
of  the  bill.  Their  names  will  pe  put  in 
the  Record  later.  Many  of 
each  introduce  the  bill. 

This   bill,   if   enacted   into 
make    available    to    small    b 
source  of  equity  and  long-tc- 

where  such  capital  is  not  av 

reasonable  terms  from  existing  private 
sources.  It  will  transfer  to  su(Ji  system 
all  funds  which  are  presently  pivailable 
under  secUon  13  (b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  for  loans  to  industrial  and 
commercial  firms,  plus  certain  other 
funds  out  of  surplus  accounts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  T 

This  bill  contemplates  that  ttiere  will 
be  a  small-business  capital  banj  in  each 
Federal  Reserve  district;  there  are  12 
of  them.  They  will  have  ofifces  and 
headquarters  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  buildings.  Each  bank  will  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $10  milUon.  The  cap- 
ital stock  is  to  be  furnished  exactly  as 
the  initial  capital  stock  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  from  the 
smplus  funds  of  the  Federal  [Reserve 
banks. 

In  November  last  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  financing  problems  jof  small 
business.  We  had  before  us  certain 
presidents  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks; 
and  we  received  information  fr^m  them 
that  this  transfer  of  funds  ^uld  be 
made  very  easily,  without  ani  incon- 
venience or  trouble  to  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  ] 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  nevei  wanted 
to  administer  that  part  of  the  law 
known  as  section  13  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  which  was  jfor  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  assist  in  financing  smajl  firms. 
Over  the  years  the  System  has  used  that 


i|an  go  along 
bill,  I  can 

inly  the  votes 
brvice  to  the 


privilege  somewhat,  but  v^  little,  be- 
cause they  were  really  not  in  sympathjr 
With  It,  at  least  as  a  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Boara  has  recom- 
mended a  provision  In  a  bil  that  we  are 
considering  in  the  Commlitee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  8.  14M,  which  hat 
been  passed  by  the  Senat^,  that  would 
repeal  this  section  of  the  law.  The 
Board  wants  to  be  relieved  of  this  $27.5 
million  and  the  program  that  goes  with 
it.  Since  the  provisions  t6r  small  busi- 
ness under  the  Federal  Re  lerve  Act  are 
to  be  repealed,  we  are  ashing  to  set  up 
these  small-business  capitil  banks,  and 
we  are  asking  that  the  $27,5  million,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Treasury  at  this 
point,  go  into  the  operaiting  expense 
accounts  of  these  12  small-business  capi- 
tal banks. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  lo  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan.  ] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  that  bill  h^  can  furnish 
me?  That  sounds  like  a  vote  getter.  I 
would  like  to  get  in  on  it  in  some  way.  I 
would  like  to  get  those  votes  next  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shau]  furnish  the 
gentleman  a  copy  of  the  bi 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     If  I 
With  the  gentleman  on 
get  some  votes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  is  not 

that  are  important,  but  _^ ^   „.^ 

gentleman's  constituents,  vfhich  is  more 
important.  You  get  votefr  by  serving 
your  constituents.  That  Us  the  reason 
why  the  constituents  of  the  fine,  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan  s^nd  him  back 
here  every  2  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.-  Will  Ue  gentleman 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  U  the  reason 
why  the  constituents  of  the  fine,  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan  sfnd  him  back 
every  2  years,  because  he  is  alert  to  their 
demands  and  wishes  and  n^eds. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spekker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  best' vote-getting 
a  Member  can  do  Is  propetly  and  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  serve  his  constituents. 
That  is  the  best  vote -getting  proposition 
the  gentleman  can  serve  his,  constituents 
and  by  being  for  this  bill,  that  will  get 
votes.  I  hope  it  does. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Sp©  ikCT,  Will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  wUl  tell  you  frankly 
that  the  Republicans  in  Midhigan  are  in 
trouble.  Will  this  pull  us~out  of  this 
Williams-Reuther  combination  which  is 
getting  us  all  this  imemplovment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  will  not  touch 
on  anything  but  one  problem  and  that  is 
smaU  business.  That  is  aU,Tbut  this  one 
problem  is  a  big  one. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  f  ah- bill.  It  provides 
for  a  capitalization  of  $io  Inllllon,  as  I 
said,  to  operate.  That  cafcl  wiU  be 
transferred  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Remember  this:  this  bill  will  not  require 
the  Government  to  borrow  any  money 
and  pay  any  Interest  on  it— Hot  a  penny. 
It  will  not  cost  the  Government  a  penny! 
It  will  not  increase  the  national  debt 
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limit  So  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done.  It  Is  predicated 
upon  the  theory  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.  The  Federal  land  banks  have 
all  been  paid  out — ^they  have  paid  back 
all  capital  the  Oovemment  put  into 
them.  Assoeiatloos  of  farmers  now  own 
thoee  banks.  The  Oovemment  doei  not 
own  any  stock.  That  is  exactly  the 
theory  of  this  MIL  It  Is  set  ttp  hi  • 
similar  way.  The  borrowen  will  con- 
tribute by  taking  stock  at  ft  percent,  just 
as  they  do  in  the  Federal  land  banks; 
and  it  is  contemplated  that  eventually 
the  borrowen  will  pay  every  bit  of  the 
Oovemment  money  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  contemplated  that  the  banks 
will  be  owned  privately  and  become  defi- 
nitely and  distinctly  a  part  of  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

But,  this  start  is  necessary.  As  it  is 
now,  there  is  no  place  for  the  small-busi- 
ness man  to  turn  to  get  venture  capital. 
The  commercial  banks  of  the  country 
cannot  offer  it.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration cannot  offer  it.  This  sets 
up  a  source  of  such  funds  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Of  course.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  this  and  we  are  all 
interested  in  small  business  and  want  to 
do  everything  we  can  for  small  business. 
However,  would  the  gentleman  elaborate 
on  how  we  are  going  to  pay  this  money 
back  to  the  Treasury — under  what  inter- 
est terms  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  A  board  Is  set  up.  I  win 
state  to  the  gentleman,  comparable  to 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  lanci  banks 
and  comparable  to  other  boards.  The 
person  who  borrows  money  will  pay  in- 
terest and  repay  the  principal  under  rea- 
sonable conditions  and  reasonable  terms. 
Just  as  borrowers  from  other  agencies  do. 
There  is  no  free  gift  involved  in  this: 
there  Is  no  giveaway.  Every  person  will 
pay  his  way,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  people  who  borrow  this  money  will 
pay  interest  and  they  will  pay  going  rates 
of  interest.  The  important  thing  here  is 
that  it  will  give  small-business  people  a 
place  to  go  where  they  can  be  considered 
for  the  kind  of  capital  they  cannot  now 
obtain — equity  capital  and  long-term 
loan  capital.  It  gives  them  a  place  to  go 
whereas  they  now  have  none. 

May  I  say  further  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  we  are  doing  this  same  thing 
now  for  other  countries  and  for  people 
and  corporations  in  other  countries;  but 
we  are  not  doing  it  for  our  own  people. 
For  example,  in  Mexico,  Just  below  the 
Rio  Grande,  people  there  want  to  build 
a  cement  mill,  they  can  ask  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  here  in  Washington  for  a 
loan;  and  if  they  make  a  good  case  they 
can  get  a  loan  of  money,  all  of  which 
comes  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. They  can  get  the  money  from 
us  to  build  a  cement  mill  or  almost  any- 
thing else,  in  Mexico,  in  Spain,  in  Italy, 
in  Germany  and  in  dozens  of  other  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  But,  a  small- 
business  man  In  this  country  cannot  get 
one  dollar  of  that  money.  Our  people 
just  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas 
who  want  to  buUd  a  cement  mill  cannot 


go  to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  And 
there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go  to  get 
equity  capitaL 

Mr.HIBBTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    X  yield. 

Mr.  HUSTAMD.  In  juet  what  way  wiU 
this  iupph^  the  financing  for  imaU  busi- 
ness that  the  Snull  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  not  now  doing  and  is  not  now 
equipped  to  do? 

Mr,  PATMAIf,  On  long-term  loans  for 
equity  capital  and  venture  capital,  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  tmder 
existing  law  cannot  supply  eltber  equity 
capital  or  really  long-term  loans;  and 
neither  can  the  commercial  banks. 

I  might  elaborate  further  on  what  we 
are  doing  for  outside  companies.  For 
example,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
loaned  billions  of  American  dollars 
abroad,  and  every  penny  of  stock  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  are  making  venture  capital  loans 
to  small  business  in  Canada,  Mexico. 
South  America — in  all  countries  of  the 
world,  except  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  course,  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. The  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  been  organized  within  the 
last  3  years.  They  go  into  other  coun- 
tries and  make  venture  loans  and  supply 
equity  capital.  They  take  stock  in  the 
corporations  to  which  they  are  furnish- 
ing money;  but  here — there  is  no  place 
here  for  the  small -business  man. 

Then  you  take  the  World  Bank,  which 
does  much  the  same  thing,  most  of  that 
money  is  put  up  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

And  in  the  last  foreign  aid  bill,  we  ap- 
proved another  one,  the  development 
loan  fund.  They  help  concerns  all 
over  the  world,  but  not  here  in  the  United 
States, 

We  are  asking  for  a  very  modest  start 
of  $10  million  capital  stock  for  each  of 
the  12  small-business  capital  banks. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  understand  that 
this  plan  will  pay  for  itself  and  return 
money  to  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Is  it  patterned  after 
the  bill  which  authorized  the  Export- 
Import  Bank? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  not  say  that. 
But  it  is  patterned  after  comparable 
agencies  that  we  have  had  tn  the  United 
States  performing  similar  fimctions — 
particularly  the  Federal  land  banks.  I 
assure  you  that  the  terms  are  very 
reasonable.  0\ir  committee  has  been 
working  on  this  for  months,  and  I  might 
say  years;  and  last  fall  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Members  that  we  would 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  get  a  bill 
prepared  along  this  line  for  introduction. 
I  am  introducing  it  for  myself,  but  other 
Members,  whose  names  will  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  will  be  coauthors  and  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  Many  of  them  will 
introduce  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Idr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Business  for 


the  introduction  of  this  bill,  becauae.  as 
he  said,  this  Is  the  ctihnlnatkm  Of  efforte 
over  a  very  long  period  of  time,  in  which 
evidence  has  been  gathered  for  the  need, 
on  the  part  of  mall  business  m  this 
country,  for  this  kind  of  aeelstence. 

I  would  aleo  Uke  to  mj  that  on  to« 
morrow  X  would  be  happy  to  be  a  «>« 
author  et  thU  MIL  Z  think  it  not  ootr 
acoonpUiliee  somethtng  speeifle  for 
busineai,  which  today  Z  think  the  reooMI 
will  show  needs  it  more  than  anr  other 
segment  o(  the  economy  of  the  counttr. 
But  I  ttiink  that  my  colleague  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  HmsrairBl  will  agree,  after 
he  has  studied  it,  that  not  only  does 
it  cost  the  Treasury  no  money  but  it  does 
the  thing  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration admits  It  cannot  do,  which 
is  to  go  in  the  money-raising  busineea. 
They  have  testified  before  our  committee 
mady  times  in  the  past.  It  does  another 
thing  of  great  importance.  It  brings 
down  to  the  local  level  the  decision  aa 
to  what  the  small  b;-.sine8s  will  be  that 
is  entitled  to  this  assistance.  In  other 
words,  the  decision  will  not  be  made  In 
Washington.  It  wUl  be  made  right 
where  the  pec^le  are,  next  to  the  local 
methods  of  assistance  that  will  be  per- 
formed to  operate  under  the  terms  of  the 
biU.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  become 
familiar  with  this  bill  and  that  It  may 
receive  very  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred, 
because  never  has  the  emergency  t>een 
as  great  as  it  is  now.  to  do  something 
about  the  economy  at  home.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  are  going  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  national  defense,  yet  face  the 
fact  that  perhaps  we  are  collapsing  in 
our  economy  at  home,  we  are  headed  for 
the  most  serious  kind  of  trouble  we  can 
get  into.  I  think  our  chairman  has  led 
the  way  in  pointing  out  one  way  to  get 
America  strong. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO,  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  proposed 
borrower,  the  American  businessman, 
must  show  that  he  cannot  borrow  the 
money  from  bcmks,  before  he  can  qual- 
ify before  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

Does  that  same  provision  apply  under 
your  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  and  I  think  It 
should.  If  they  can  get  financing  locally 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  go  to  an 
agency  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  So  that  your  bill 
has  that  same  qualification? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  SANTANGELO.  This  bill  provides 
the  same  equity-risk  capital  fm:  small 
business? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  It 
provides  for  equity  capital;  and  it  pro- 
vides for  loans  of  a  somewhat  higher  de- 
gree of  risk,  or  for  a  longer  term,  than 
the  c(Mnmercial  banks  can  usually  make. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
forward-looking  bill.  I  think  he  is 
trying  to  help  in  a  way  which  we  can  take 
to  help  make  money  available  as  risk 
capitaL 
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Mr.  PATSCAN.  lir.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  Kcntlemaii  irom  Texas  [Mr. 
Algol], 

Iff.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  Interested  in  helping  small 
business.  The  question  seems  to  be  one 
of  how  to  help  them.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  a 
statement  I  understood  he  made  in  Dal- 
las, which  I  believe  he  later  corrected,  to 
the  effect  that  money  that  was  lying 
around  could  be  used  to  help  small  busi- 
ness without  Interest  or  at  small  interest 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  an  honest 
mistake  made  by  the  reporter,  or  a  mis- 
imderstanding  and  I  can  understand 
how  It  came  about  He  asked  me  about 
the  $10  million  f  nmi  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  capital  which  is  to  be  transferred 
over  without  interest  having  to  be  paid 
on  that  by  the  Government.  I  stated 
that  the  Government  would  not  have  to 
pay  interest  on  it.  But  the  reporter  got 
it  confused.  He  had  in  mind  that  the 
borrowers  would  not  have  to  pay  inter- 
est. Of  course,  I  did  not  have  any  such 
thing  SLi  that  in  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  understands  that.  What 
I  said  was  that  the  Government  itself 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  interest  on  it 
Mr.  ALGER.  Throughout  there  has 
occurred  to  me  something  the  gentleman 
said  at  the  beginning,  that  it  would  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  ansrthing, 
yet  on  page  13  of  the  bill  I  read  some- 
thing about  $1,200,000,000  as  the  total 
obligation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  of  the  Government 
money  will  be  paid  back,  so  it  will  not 
cost  the  Government  anything.  It  will 
be  paid  back  just  like  loans  from  the 
Federal  land  bank  are  paid  back.  It 
will  not  cost  the  Government  anything 
in  the  end  for  it  will  all  be  paid  back. 
It  is  comparable  to  the  Production  Loan 
Ck>rporation  operations.  That  is  not 
costing  the  Government  anything  be- 
cause it  is  being  paid  back.  Further- 
more, the  money  that  will  be  used  is  not 
now  earning  any  interest. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  define  for  me  a  little  more  clearly 
what  is  meant  by  "equity  capital." 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Equity  capital  is  ven- 
ture capital.  Small-business  concerns 
cannot  get  4hat  and  they  cannot  get 
long-term  debt  capital 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
believe  that  one  way  of  helping  the 
small-business  man  is  to  return  some 
of  his  taxes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  and  I  am  for  tax 
reduction.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
carry  out  President  Eisenhower's  Little 
Cabinet  Committee's  recommendations 
and  to  give  the  small-business  men  tax 
relief.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  sup- 
port it.  I  myself  am  going  to  support 
any  measure  along  that  line  whether  I 
am  the  author  of  it  or  not. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  that  is 
one  way  of  helping  small  business;  but 
taxes  are  not  the  only  problem  of  the 
small-business  man.  It  is  but  one  part 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
appropriate  the  Government's  money  to 
help  the  small-business  man  we  must 
raise  his  taxes  to  pay  back  the  loan  we 
are  extending  to  him? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  in  thl^  connec- 
tion. I 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  think  perhaps  tfie  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  after  he  studies  the 
bill  a  bit  and  understands  wl^t  it  ac- 
tually does,  will  find  that  1|  sets  up 
very  much  the  same  machinery  which 
now  exists  for  FNMA;  in  other  words. 
PNMA  raises  the  necessary  money  that 
is  needed  through  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities on  the  open  market]  I  think 
you  will  find  a  very  similar  doncept  is 
set  forth  in  this  bilL  This  is  not  money 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  Treasury;  this 
is  not  money  for  which  you  wijl  have  to 
raise  taxes;  this  is  purely  investinent  and 
will  be  repaid,  as  the  gentleiitan  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  poihted  out 
from  the  earnings  on  the  investments 
which  are  made  in  these  con^panies. 

Mr.  ALGER.  If  the  gentle^nan  will 
yield  further.  I  somehow  have  fan  imreal 
feeling  that  we  are  obligating  jourst  Ives 
to  the  extent  of  $1,200  mUlioi^  when  it 
could  be  handled  in  some  othej:  way. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  that  the  Govertiment  is 
not  being  obhgated  to  $l,20(rmillion. 
When  PNMA  raises  money  thBough  the 
sale  of  its  secm-ities,  it  does  ndt  become 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  j  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  the  same  here,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $120  n^llion  of 
initial  capital  provided  for  ia  the  bill 
and  the  maximum  capitaliz -ition  of 
$1,200  miUion  is  a  provision  for  private 
capital  to  come  into  the  system. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  think  whenfthe  gen- 
Ueman  reads  the  bill  he  will  want  to 
become  a  coauthor  of  it.    I  do  not  claim 
to  be  the  sole  author  of  the  billjjust  be- 
cause I  am  presenting  it    Ourjcommit- 
tee  has  been  gathering  ideas  from  a  large 
group.    We  have  made  studies.    We  have 
taken  suggestions  from  people,  all  over 
the  Nation;    from  small-business  men. 
from  big-bushiess  men.  and  from  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike.     What  we 
have  done  is  to  put  these  ideas  together. 
We  think  we  have  a  good  bill.   I«  is  some- 
thing which  has  been  very  much  needed 
for  many  years,  but  it  is  difflciit  to  ob- 
tain money  for  small  business.  ]  When  a 
suggestion  is  made  to  appropriate  $100 
million  for  small  business,  peoile  throw 
up  their  hands  and  say  it  wouW  neces- 
sitate raising  the  debt  limit;  it  ^ould  in- 
crease   interest   the    Govemmit  paid; 
and  the  Government  is  alreadT  paying 
over  $7,800  million  in  interest'    and  so 
the  suggestion  would  not  get  ai  lywhere 
But  I  think  in  this  bill  we  hav ;  a  plan 
whereby  we  can  get  the  monet  that  is 
needed— listen  to  this.  Mr.  Chairman- 
get  money  that  is  idle  and  unuied.    We 
can  convert  this  money  over  to^pitaliz- 
ing  these  banks  without  cost  to  tjhe  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  Government  i  will  get 
every  penny  of  it  back,  just  as  ihe  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporatton  paid 
back.  T 

Mr.  ALGER.  Will  the  gentleinan  teU 
us  something  about  the  small-business 
investment  corporations,  of  which  there 
may  be  one  association  in  each  State, 
and  25  or  more  firms  in  each  assdciation' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  r&tricted 
to  States;  these  will  be  local  otganiza- 
Uons  and  people  will  have  to  get  q  it  and 
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cooperate  and  work  should^r-to-shoulder 
and  put  their  money  into  if— put  up  part 
of  the^ capital  themselves, {to  be  eligible 
for  these  loans.  { 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
visualize  this  tying  into  the  small  bank- 
ing system?  I 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  Help  the  smaH 
banks  because  a  lot  of  the  banks  will 
want  to  participate  in  thes4  loans,  which 
they  may  do.  No  loan  will  be  permitted 
to  be  made  under  this  pla^  if  the  local 
bank  will  make  it.  This  Is  to  be  used 
only  in  the  event  a  man  cannot  get  credit 
from  his  local  bank  or  oth^r  local  finan- 
cial institutions.  1 

Why  should  we  deny  hli^  that  oppor- 
tunity? Here  is  $120  millibn  that  is  not 
used,  it  is  idle.  Nobody  disputes  that. 
It  is  not  needed  now  at  alll  It  is  in  the 
surplus  fund  of  the  Pec|eral  Reserve 
banks.  It  is  Government  money.  Let 
us  put  it  over  into  these  dapit&I  banks, 
then,  for  operating  capital  and  use  the 
$27»/b  million  that  the  Feferal  Reserve 
Board  has  asked  the  Congtess  to  relieve 
them  of  the  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity of  administering.  Novf,  then,  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not 
want  to  help  small-businesa  people,  let  us 
prepare  a  place  for  them  jto  go,  where 
they  can  get  good  service '  and  use  the 
same  money  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  says  they  want  tojtum  back. 

Sometimes  people  in  littlfe  towns  want 
to  get  up  a  little  industry^  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  They  get  tigether,  they 
put  up  money  of  their  own,' but  the  local 
bank  is  unable  to  help  thetn  because  of 
restrictions  and  limitations.  It  is  handi- 
capped, and  you  cannot  bl^me  the  local 
bank.  Congress  has  placed  these  restric- 
tions on  them.  But  these  jkeople  should 
have  some  place  to  go.  Th^e  is  no  place 
now  to  go,  not  in  the  Uniied  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine,  wi 
at  least  four  different 
agencies,  providing  them  iwith  Unite<j 
States  Government  money, {and  permit- 
ting these  four  agencies  to  $o  into  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  outside  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  to  make  loank  to  individ- 
uals, to  corporations,  to  pa^nerships,  to 
cooperatives,  or  to  any  shape  or  form  of 
entity;  but  here  in  the  Ijbited  Stotes 
there  is  no  place  for  a  perkon  to  go  to 
get  that  same  service,  qertainly,  we 
want  to  correct  that  situation  and  it  is 
not  a  compliment  to  Congness  for  it  to 
continue.  i 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man happen  to  have  an  item  that  ap- 
peared in  the  press  today  relating  to  the 
failures  that  are  occurring  ih  the  United 
States?  I  think  it  would  b^  of  interest 
to  the  House  to  realize  thd  seriousness 
of  this  situation  in  driving  home  the 
point  he  just  made.  If  w^  are  taking 
care  of  all  the  people  outside  the  United 
States,  we  should  begin  to,  understand 
that  there  are  a  great  many  beople,  prob- 
ably more  than  for  many^  years,  that 
need  help.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
refer  to  that  article.  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  t^e  New  York 
Times  of  January  29;  coluim  3  under 
the  heading  "SideUghts"  sayk: 

Business  faUurea  reached  anllS-year  high 
of  333  last  week  compared  with  260  tlie  pre- 
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There  Is  where  we  are  today.  That 
was  reported  yesterday,  the  highest 
number  of  business  faUures  in  18  long 
years. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  How  does  that  com- 
pare percentagewise  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  businesses?  Are  there  not  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  businesses  today?  Is 
it  fair  to  take  the  total  figure  without 
making  a  comparison? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
or  the  information  to  evaluate  all  those 
questions.  But  I  think  it  is  significant, 
and  it  should  be  alarming  and  disturb- 
ing that  we  have  more  business  failures 
today  than  we  have  had  at  any  time  in 
18  long  years.  Learning  tluit,  we  should 
correct  it. 

B4r.  HIESTAND.  We  admire  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  position  in  behalf  of  small 
business,  and  we  are  in  complete  sym- 
pathy with  him.  However.  I  do  think 
when  we  quote  these  figures  we  should 
quote  them  percentagewise  and  pro- 
portionally, because  sometimes  figures  in 
the  number  of  failures  do  not  refiect  the 
true  picture. 

Mr.  PATBfAN.  But  this  one  fact  is 
significant,  it  is  impressive,  it  is  shock- 
ing— more  failures  than  we  have  had  in 
18  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man's bin.  I  take  it,  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  agricultural  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  not  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  but  similar  to  the 
Production  Credit  Corporation  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  there  are 
associations  organized  under  the  Cor- 
poration Act.  We  will  have  local  asso- 
ciations organized  under  this,  just  like 
the  local  production  credit  associations 
are  organized  locally  under  the  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  the  early  thirties. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Does  the 
borrower  have  to  prove  that  he  is  unable 
to  get  the  loan  from  local  institutions 
before  he  can  apply  for  a  loan? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right;  he  must 
be  unable  to  get  it  locally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
gives  it  serious  consideration.  I  would 
like  for  him  to  become  a  coauthor  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  feel 
it  should  receive  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  I 
hope  it  passes  as  other  bills  have  passed 
here  for  small  business. 

Not  only  is  the  present  failure  record 
distressing,  but  we  have  smne  other  rec- 
ords. In  the  last  2  weeks  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  dealt  kindly  with  small 
business,  from  my  .iewpoint.  On  Mon- 
day a  week  ago.  by  a  split  decision  of 
5  to  4,  the  Court  tUted  the  scales  of 
Justice  against  the  small  man.  On  Mon- 
day of  this  week  In  another  S-to-4  deci- 
sion. It  again  tilted  the  scales  of  jusUce 
against  the  small  man.  This  is  a  <dial- 
lenge  to  Congress.    We  must  do  some- 


thing about  It.  We  are  doing  some- 
thing for  businesses  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions in  every  country  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  there  is 
not  one  place  for  the  small  man  to  get 
consideration  for  equity  capital  in  ttie 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  regret  not  having  heard 
all  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  but  I  want 
to  commend  him  on  what  I  have  heard. 
I  know  of  the  gentleman's  very  zealous 
advocacy  for  small  business,  and  I  also 
know  of  the  plight  the  small-business 
men  are  in  at  this  time.  During  the  re- 
cess of  the  Congress  the  gentleman's 
committee  held  extensive  hearings,  and 
perhaps  he  has  covered  the  subject,  at 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  testified,  the  monbers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  throughout  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  top  flnftncjfti 
people  around  the  Nation,  and  there  was 
rather  a  unanimous  view  that  small  busi- 
ness is  having  a  most  difficult  time  in 
securing  equity  capital  for  expansion. 
We  know  that  the  taxload  is  heavy,  and 
I  know  of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
this  matter.  We  had  testimony  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  which  said 
that  this  plan  could  work  and  be  effective 
in  providing  the  capital  which  is  needed. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  endeavor- 
ing to  help  a  very  important  segment  of 
our  economy,  a  segment  which  pays 
taxes,  employs  people,  and  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  economy.  This  is  the 
time  that  assistance  is  needed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  his  flattering 
remarks.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  is  due  a  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  anything  our 
committee  may  have  accomplished. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  my 
bill  alone.  I  feel  that  I  can  invite  all 
Members  to  Join  in  introducing  it.  It 
is  important  for  small  business  and  for 
our  coimtry.    We  must  pass  it. 

A  MILL  TO  CBBATB  A  STSTBIC  OF  BMAIi  BTTSINXSS 
CAPITAL  BAKKS  TO  OTVB  SMALL  TOMS  ACCXSS 
TO    BQUITT    AND   LONO-TXKM   LOAN    CAPrTAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  20  years  now. 
I  have  listened  to  and  read  the  advice 
of  many  thoughtful  and  experienced 
people  on  how  to  solve  the  problems  of 
small  business.  On  one  point  there  has 
long  been  almost  universal  agreement: 
It  is  the  point  that  small  business  of  the 
United  States  is  capital  starved,  and  is 
becoming  more  so. 

It  is  a  sad  but  an  undeniable  fact  that 
here  in  our  great  country  where  we  have 
a  capitalistic  system  which  we  are  de- 
termined to  see  outperform  and  out- 
last all  other  systems,  small  business  is 
denied  access  to  all  but  the  meager 
springs  from  which  capital  fiows. 

WS  ABB  MOT  A  CARTAL-BHOBT  STATIOir 

The  United  States  is  not  a  capital- 
short  Nation,  but  just  the  reverse.  In 
fact,  many  econmnists  believe  that  a 
long-term  weakness  of  our  economic 
S3rstem  is  that  it  tends  to  create  savings 
in  excess  of  investment  demands.  But 
in  any  case,  the  country  is  able  to  in- 


vest, and  in  fact  is  investing  billions  of 
dollars  abroad,  through  both  puUlc  and 
private  channels. 

THB   XrBBD   IB   FOB    VBMTUSa  OAnTAI. 

No,  the  problem  is  not  a  shortage  ot 
capital  funds.  The  problem  is  a  short- 
age of  finance  organizations  gatherlnir 
in  the  capital  funds  and  making  them 
available  where  needed.  According  to 
the  theory  of  our  capitalistic  system, 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  machinery  in 
banking  and  finance  which  gathers  to- 
gether capital  funds  and  brings  them 
to  a  common  meeting  ground  with  in- 
dustrial and  c<xnmercial  firms  offering 
attractive  investment  opportunities. 
But  as  the  students  of  this  problem  have 
long  pointed  out,  insofar  as  small-busi- 
ness firms  are  concerned,  this  machin- 
ery is  almost  nonexistent. 

This  problem  has  be«i  growing  more 
and  more  acute.  In  recent  decades  we 
have  all  witnessed  the  trend  toward  more 
and  more  of  the  risk  capital  being  drawn 
into  the  centralized  financial  markets, 
while  small  firms  are  being  left  more 
and  more  stranded.  And  while  this 
trend  has  been  increasing,  other  changes 
have  been  taking  place  which  have  both 
increased  the  capital  requirements  of  all 
firms,  small  and  large,  and  increased  the 
small  firms'  need  for  some  organised  way 
of  meeting  these  requirements.  Tech- 
nological changes  have  greatly  increased 
the  amount  of  capital  equipment  re- 
quired for  a  successful  firm,  in  almost  all 
lines  of  business.  And  with  the  present- 
day  tax  structure,  which  allows  few  fam- 
ilies to  accumulate  large  personal  for- 
tunes, the  small-business  man  must  not 
only  raise  larger  amounts  of  capital,  but 
he  must  raise  these  funds  from  the  sav- 
ings of  many  more  families  than  he  caa. 
number  among  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances. 

The  country  has  a  commercial  banking 
system,  of  course,  and  on  the  whole  a 
good  one.  But  the  main  function  of 
commercial  banks  is  to  make  low-risk, 
short-term  loans,  such  as  are  needed  for 
seasonal  or  temporary  additions  to  work- 
ing capital.  Commercial  banks  were 
never  expected  to  supply  funds  for  the 
p)ermanent  capital  of  business  firms,  and 
they  are  not  by  their  nature  suited  to 
such  financing.  Substantially  all  of  the 
funds  in  these  banks  are  demand  depos- 
its, not  depositors'  savings,  and  actual 
capital  paid  in  by  bank  stockholders  av- 
erages less  than  10  percent  of  deposits. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  ttiat  commercial 
banking  is  done  on  a  fractional  reserve 
system,  and  it  becomes  plain  ^(^  bank 
credit  must  be  low  in  risk  and  high  in 
liquidity. 

In  fact,  both  State  and  Federal  bank- 
ing laws  rigidly  limit  the  kinds  of  risk 
commercial  banks  can  take,  and  the  de- 
gree of  liquidity  beyond  which  they  may 
not  pass.  These  laws  rule  out  invest- 
ment in  coriwrate  stocks  and  they  limit 
the  number  of  years  for  which  even  the 
best  secured  loans  can  be  made. 

Where  then  is  the  progressive  small 
firm  with  good  profit  prospects  to  obtain 
venture  capital?  Where  also  is  the  well- 
secured  firm  to  borrow  capital  for  ex-  v 
pansion  of  fixed  assets  on  a  term  ot 
years  reasonably  commensurate  with  the 
value  and  expected  life  of  its  assets? 
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Where.  In  Aart,  is  fhe  small  Ann  to 
.find  the  services  whicb  the  centralized 
stock  and  bond  markets  proYide  for  the 
bi?  oorporattons? 

"Not  until  Congress  does  something  to 
fill  this  gap/'  all  of  the  students  of  small 
business  have  told  us,  "will  the  funda- 
mantal  jMroblem  facing  small  business 
be  solved."    How  then  to  solve  it? 

FUBPOBX  or  BlCALL-BtTSIinCSS  CAFITAZ.  B&KK8 

Today,  I  sun  introducing  a  bill  which 
I  believe  will  solve  this  problem.  It  will, 
I  ttiink,  ultimately  correct  the  erosion 
which  the  small  business  segments  of 
our  economy  have  long  been  undergo- 
ing. 

This  bin  win  create  a  system  of  re- 
gional capital  banks  and  local  invest- 
ment associations  which  wiU  bring  to 
small  firms  a  source  of  the  kinds  of 
capital  that  is  needed.  The  system  will 
make  available  sources  of  equity  capi- 
tal— that  is.  capital  for  purchase  of  the 
stocks  of  smaU  firms  havii^  attractive 
stocks  to  offer.  It  will  also  make  avail- 
able sources  of  long-term  debt  capital 
such  as  the  commercial  banks  and  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  are  not 
able  to  supply. 

Furthermore,  In  creating  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  biU  meets  an  of  the  hard  con- 
ditions which  the  many  thoughful  and 
devoted  free-enterprisers  have  said 
must  be  met  by  any  such  system  that 
Congress  might  help  to  create. 

This  blU  has  many  authors.  In 
truth.  It  combines  the  thoughts  of 
countless  smaH-business  men,  big-busi- 
ness men,  economists  and  other  students 
of  our  economic  system,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Furthermore.  I  have 
borrowed  freely  from  the  current  ideas 
of  many  Members  of  Congress,  both  on 
the  House  and  on  the  Senate  side.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  name  all  of  the 
authors  of  this  bill;  but  I  expect  that 
other  Members  of  the  House  wiU  Join  in 
supporting  it.  It  presents  a  practical 
and  workable  program  which  can  be 
adopted  and  put  into  effect  promptly, 
and  in  the  present  business  and  political 
climate. 

OTJtCTlVES  OF  PKXTATE  gNIEHPRlSE  ARI  MET 

Let  me  mention  the  main  principles 
and  objectives  which  the  bill  meets. 

First,  we  have  been  told  that  any  finan- 
cial institution  which  Congress  might 
help  to  create  should  be  privately  oper- 
ated, with  local  business  people  making 
the  business  judgments  about  which 
firms  merit  investment,  and  under  what 
conditions.  The  biU  clearly  meets  this 
sound  and  basic  objective. 

Second,  we  have  been  told  that  any 
financial  system  which  Congress  might 
help  to  get  started  for  this  purpose  should 
provide  for  investment  of  private  capital 
and  provide  for  an  eventual  fuU  owner- 
ship by  local  people.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing clearly  meets  this  objective. 

Third,  we  have  been  told  that  to  be  at- 
tracUve  to  private  capital,  and  a  sound 
investment  for  local  citizens,  the  system 
should  embrace  an  insurance  principle 
so  as  to  pool  and  spread  the  risks  of  the 
different  investors  and  the  different  com- 
munities. The  bill  clearly  meets  this 
condition. 


RSZBAI.   KAKD   BANKS    TOM 

BTJCCBSSrui. 

The  Members  will  be  extremely  inter- 
ested, I  think,  in  the  fact  thai  when  we 
undertook  to  draft  a  bill  which  would 
meet  major  objectives  I  havej  outlined, 
we  made  an  interesting  discotery.  We 
foimd  that  we  were  rediscovering  and 
copying  a  system  which  Congress  put 
into  effect  more  than  40  years  ago,  when 
it  established  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
Sjrstem.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  Sys- 
tem h2  3  been  highly  successfi^.  It  has 
paid  back  aU  of  the  capital  f  hich  the 
Government  put  into  it,  and  thiese  banks 
are  now  owned  and  operated  M  local  as- 
sociations of  farmers.  These  blnks  have 
a  record  of  financial  success.  Yet/when 
they  were  set  up  financing  agriculture 
was  considered  to  be  the  poorest  kind  of 
financial  risk.  Certainly,  theni  we  have 
here  a  wonderful  opportimityito  set  up 
for  small  business  the  kind  of  system 
which  has  been  tested  and  prcved  suc- 
cessful for  40  years  and  through  two  long 
farm  depressions.  i 

naCUOL  RiqiTIRES  no  APPIOPmiA^ONS,  NO 
INTEBEST  CBAXCES,  AMD  MO  IMCSBSB  IN  nCD- 
XBAI.   DEBT  ! 

What,  then,  win  it  take  to  set  lip  such  a 
system  of  capital  banks  for  so  laU  busi- 
ness? 

Will  it  require  an  Increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling?   No. 

Wm  It  require  appropriatlclis?     No. 

WiU  it  require  an  added  interest  bur- 
den on  the  Government?    No.    I 

To  provide  the  initial  capital  of  the 
new  banks,  the  biU  will  transf*  certain 
funds  already  available  in  th^  Federal 
Reserve  banks.    These  consist  ^f— 

First.  Approximately  $27 Vz  pillion  of 
what  is  known  as  section  13  (1)  funds. 
These  funds  were  made  availablfc  in  1934, 
to  help  small  business  with  dirfect  loans 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  barJcs.  The 
imused  and  uncommitted  portioJ^of  these 
funds  amounts  to  $27  Va  mlllioi^and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  wan^  to  get 
rid  of  them.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Resei-ve 
Board  is  now  recommending  Ihat  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  be  relieved  of 
this  program  because  the  Boird  feels 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Systef  should 
operate  strictly  as  a  central  hbnk  and 
have  no  dealings  with  industrialor  com- 
mercial firms.  1 

Second.  The  biU  would  also  [transfer 
$10  million  from  the  surplus  reserve  ac- 
counts of  each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  These  reserves  are  not  the  same 
as  the  reserves  of  the  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  f  hey  are 
separate  from  these.  They  are  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserae  banks 
from  interest  on  Government  securities 
and  they  represent  funds  which  jare  idle] 
unused,  and  unneeded  in  the  Feoeral  Re- 
serve System.  In  fact,  I  have^ecently 
asked  several  officials  of  the  Fe*ral  Re- 
serve— including     Chairman    Martin 

what  these  funds  might  be  needed  for, 
and  not  one  of  these  officials  has  been 
able  to  suggest  a  likely  use  tt  which 
they  might  be  put  In  the  Federalfeeserve 
System. 

To  repeat,  the  funds  that  wjould  be 
transferred  to  form  the  initial  capital  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank  System 
are  already  available.    They  ar*  owned 
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by  the  Federal  Govemmeht.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  ndt  pay  interest 
charges  on  the  use  of  these  funds. 
These  f  imds  are  not  now  earning  interest. 


would  not  in- 


Finally,  to  use  these  funds 
crease  the  Federal  debt 

WILL  CX7BC  BUSINESS  SLUMV  WXTBOUT 
XMELATIOM 

Now  about  the  questioi$  of  inflation. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  administration  and  th*  whole  bank- 
ing community  think  soi^e  immediate 
and  substantial  inflatioh  is  highly 
desirable.  Furthermore,  j  preparations 
are  being  made  to  reduce  reserve  re- 
quirements of  the  commerldal  banks,  in 
the  hope  that  increasing  the  money  sup- 
ply in  this  way  wiU  cure]  the  business 
slump.  Yet  inflation  of  this  kind  wiU  do 
Uttle  to  expand  business.  fVhat  is  need- 
ed to  bring  about  businesai  expansion  is 
not  more  money  In  thd  commercial 
banks,  not  more  bank  credit,  but  more 
capital  expansion — more  use  of  invest- 
ment funds.  Increases  i^  the  money 
supply  which  bring  abou^  correspcmd- 
hig  increase  in  production  are  not  in- 
flationary. 

The  system  of  smaU  business  capital 
banks  provided  for  in  ttiis  bill  wiU 
bring  about  an  expansion  of  business.  It 
will  bring  about  an  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  productive  qapacity,  and 
not  an  expansion  of  moneV  bidding  for 
the  same  amount  of  goods  land  services. 

SMALL  BTTSINESS  CAPITAL  BAN^  WILL  HELP 
THE  PRIVATE  COMMEXCIA^.  BANKS 

Finally,  there  Is  one  ouier  condition 
which  we  have  been  told  miist  be  met  by 
such  a  system  of  small  business  capital 
banks  as  this  bill  would  establish.  The 
condition  is  that  the  Con|gress  should 
not  aid  in  establishing  a  ^stem  which 
will  compete  with  private  financial  In- 
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The  bill  meets  this  condition 


ness  Capital 
ete  with  the 

banks  win 
1;  the  com- 

and  do  not 


stitutions. 
and  more. 

First  of  an.  the  SmaH  Bu 
Bank  System  will  not  com 
commercial  banks.  Thesi 
make  available  equity  capi 
mercial  banks  do  not  supp 
expect  to  supply,  any  eqiiity  capital. 
The  small  business  capital  banks  wiU 
also  supply  long-term  debtj  capital,  but 
this  WiU  be,  again,  capital  for  terms  of 
years  which  the  commercial  banks  do 
not  and  cannot  expect  to  stlpply. 

Furthermore,  the  biU  spetiflcally  pro- 
vides that  a  loan  shall  not  be  made  ex- 
cept where  the  loan  is  not  Available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources. 

This  bUl  will  help  and  strengthen  the 
commercial  bank,  particuiaHy  the  local 
banks  over  the  country.  "Eg  helping  to 
bring  about  strong  and  grdwing  small- 
business  firms  over  the  country,  the  biU 
wiU  strengthen  the  very  lifeblood  of 
the  commercial  banks.  It  fin  create  a 
new  and  better  demand  ior  working 
capital  loans,  and  an  increased  demand 
for  aU  kinds  of  bank  senicei. 

THE  STSTEM  WILL  HELP  STATE  !aND  LOCAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  thinks,  we  have 
considered  the  State  and  local  develop- 
ment associations  that  have  been  formed 
in  recent  years.  These  associations  have 
been  formed  in  several  Stat »  in  an  ef - 
fort  to  solve  the  very  problenfthat  makes 


this  bin  necessary.  Most  of  them  have 
done  fine  work,  and  they  have  acquired 
valuable  experience.  Consequently,  the 
bin  provides  for  these  associations  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  new  system,  but  to  retain 
their  independence  and  have  more  re- 
sources to  carry  on  the  kind  of  work  they 
are  doing. 

We  consulted  with  a  number  of  these 
associations  and  incorporated  their 
ideas  into  the  biU. 

BOW  THE  STBTBM  WXU.  BB  OBOANEEBD 

Coming  now  to  the  more  specific 
features  of  the  bill,  let  me  outline  the 
small-business  capital  system  which  it 
win  create  and  show  how  this  system 
WiU  operate. 

First,  there  would  be  established  a 
SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank  Board  as 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  principal 
office  would  be  in  Washington,  and  It 
would  supervise  and  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  12  smaU- business 
capital  banks — one  of  which  would  be 
located  in  each  Federal  Reserve  district. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  13  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate — 1  from  each  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts  and  1 
at  large.  The  Board  members  would  de- 
vote full  time  to  the  duties  of  their  offices 
and,  as  are  members  of  similar  boards 
such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  others, 
would  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $20,000 
per  year.  Each  member  would,  as  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  serve  a  term  of  14  years  but  could 
be  removed  from  office  by  a  showing  of 
cause. 

The  Board  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  and  start  the  operation  of  the 
12  smaU  business  capital  banks.  It 
would  subscribe  to  $10  milUon  of  capital 
stock  in  each  such  bank.  However,  that 
Stock  would  be  retired  when  aU  of  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  each  of  the 
smaU  business  capital  banks  would  be 
subscribed  by  the  smaU  business  invest- 
ment associations,  the  creation  of  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  biU. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMEIfT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Except  for  the  capital  stock  of  each  of 
the  small  business  capital  banks  ini- 
tially subscribed  by  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  Board,  smaU  business  in- 
vestment associations  created  In  each  of 
the  States  by  small-business  concerns 
would  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of 
the  small  business  capital  banks  serving 
the  area  in  question.  Thus,  provision  is 
made  for  each  of  the  smaU  business  capi- 
tal banks  to  become  f  uUy  privately  owned 
by  smaU  business  investment  associa- 
tions which.  In  turn,  would  be  complete- 
ly owned  by  smaU-business  concerns. 

Incidentally,  the  small  business  invest- 
ment associations  authorized  in  the  bill, 
the  establishment  of  which  is  provided 
for  In  the  blU,  would  be  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations and  the  production  credit  asso- 
ciations operating  within  the  framework 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  system  and 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  pattern 
of  the  building  and  loan  associations  op- 
civ 82 


eratlng  within  the  framework  of  the 
Federal  home-loan  bank  system. 

Funds  which  would  be  used  by  the 
smaU-business  capital  banks  in  supplying 
capital  to  smaU- business  Investment 
associations  for  their  use  in  m^iring  in- 
vestments in  smaU-business  concerns 
would  be  secured  from  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  Board.  The  Board 
would  supply  these  funds  through  the 
purchase  of  debenture  bonds  from  Uie 
smaU-business  capital  banks.  The 
Board  would  secure  such  funds  from  pri- 
vate investors  through  the  sale  of  Its  own 
debenture  bonds  on  the  open  market.  In 
such  transaction,  it  would  operate  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association— FNMA. 

MOT  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  TTNITXD  STATES 
OOVEBNMXMT 

The  bUl  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  insert  appropriate  language  In  each 
of  Its  obligations,  clearly  indicating  that 
neither  such  obligation  nor  the  Interest 
thereon  is  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  or  constitutes  a  debt  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States.  Other  language  in 
the  bUl  makes  it  clear  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  any  of  its  provisions  shaU  be 
deemed  to  impose  any  liability  on  the 
United  States  or  on  the  Board  or  on  any 
small  business  capital  bank  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligations  entered  into  on 
any  securities  issued  by  any  of  the  smaU- 
business  investment  associations,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  is  authorized 
through  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

BXCENT    HEARINGS   OM    THE  ntOBLElC 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
held  hearings  regarding  the  problems  of 
small-business  financing  during  Novem- 
ber 1957.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  hear- 
ings in  November,  our  committee,  with- 
out dissent,  subscribed  to^the  statement 
that  "we  must  develop  more  adequate 
sources  of  long-term  loans  and  equity 
capital  for  smaU  business."  The  more 
we  study  the  matter,  the  stronger  is  our 
conclusion  that  we  must  act  to  provide 
more  adequate  sources  for  long-term 
loans  and  equity  capital  for  smaU 
business. 

THE    PROBLEM    IS    UNIVERSAIXT    BBCOCNTEID 

Almost  without  exception,  the  wit- 
nesses w^ho  testified  at  the  hearings  held 
by  the  House  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee on  the  problems  of  smaU-business 
financing  pointed  to  the  immediate  need 
for  more  adequate  sources  of  equity  and 
other  long-term  capital  for  smaU-busI- 
ness  financing.  TTiey  pointed  out  that 
while  the  large  corporations  have  access 
to  capital  through  large,  weU-organized. 
nationally  known  faciUties,  the  smaU- 
business  concern,  in  contrast,  is  without 
such  facihties.  The  smaU  concern  must 
rely  upon  what  It  can  retain  from  its 
earnings  for  investment  In  plant  and 
equipment  to  meet  t^e  demands  for  sur- 
vival, expsuision,  and  growth. 

Various  proposals  were  advanced  for 
the  establishment  of  facilities  for  pro- 
viding smaU  business  with  equity  and 
other  long-term  capitaL  A  number  of 
witnesses  pointed  to  the  proposals  which 
had  been  made  by  Senator  Spakkicak, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Bxislness 
Committee  in  S.  2160  for  the  establish- 


ment of  national  investment  companies 
to  be  eapitansed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Others  suggested  the  need  for 
establishing  smaU-busIness  investanent 
associations  to  w(H-k  in  close  cooperation 
with  financial  institutions  and  with 
business  enterprises  in  the  particular 
areas  in  which  they  would  be  of  service 
to  smaU-business  concerns  and  in  pro- 
viding such  concerns  with  needed  equity 
and  long-term  capital.  In  that  connec- 
tion suggestions  were  made  for  "the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Federal  smaU-business 
system  as  a  permanent  source  of  equity 
and  long-term  funds  for  smaU  business 
eventually  privately  owned  and  con- 
trolled aiid.  a&in  the  case  of  the  Wedertl 
land-bank  system,  at  no  ultimate  cost  to 
the  taxpayer"— page  61,  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  SmaU  Business 
Committee  on  the  problems  of  small- 
business  financing,  November  1957. 

BOUSE    SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMIXTBB    OIBBCTEO 
BILL  BE  PBEPA&EO 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings  on 
the  problems  of  smaU-business  financing 
November  22,  1957,  the  House  SmaU 
Business  Committee  directed  that  a  blU 
be  prepared  that  would  provide  for  ade- 
quate sources  of  "long-term  loans  and 
equity  capital  for  smaU  business." 

A  carefuUy  worked  out  bill  was  drafted 
and.  as  I  said,  I  am  introducing  it  to 
create  a  SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank 
System  to  make  available  to  smaU  busi- 
ness a  source  of  equity  and  long-term 
capital.  As  has  been  noted,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  smaU  business 
capital  banks  patterned  somewhat 
al<mg  the  lines  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system,  thus  the  system  of  smaU 
business  capital  banks.  whUe  being 
chartered,  sponsored,  and  promoted  by 
ths  Federal  Government,  would  never- 
theless be  a  privately  owned  financial  In- 
stitution with  no  Federal  Government 
ownership   in   the  system. 

The  opportunities  for  securing  the 
equity  and  other  long-term  capital 
which  would  be  afforded  by  this  biU  are 
overdue.  Often  smaU  business  concerns 
tiave  been  promised  that  these  oppor- 
tunities would  be  opened  up  to  them. 
They  are  needed  iffgently.  Therefore, 
this  biU  should  be  taken  up,  considered, 
and  passed  without  undue  delay. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
bUl  H.  R.  10345: 

H.  R.  10345 
A  bill  to  create  a  Small  BnslneK  Capita] 
Bank  System  to  make  available  to  small 
business  a  source  of  equity  and  long-term 
loan  capital  where  such  capital  Is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  exist- 
ing private  sources;  to  transfer  to  such 
system  all  funds  which  are  presently  avaU- 
able  imder  section  ISb  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  for  loans  to  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial firms,  together  with  certain  other 
funds  out  of  the  surplus  accounts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it-enacted,  etc. — 

TTTLS  I — BHOBT 


1RLB.  ST« 

AMD  BKrarmoMS 

8hx)Tt  title 
Sec.  101.  This  act.  divided  Into  tlQes  »n<1 
sections  according  to  the  following  tabia  at 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "SmaU  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  Act." 
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Tabu  or  Ctonmm 

Title  I — Short  Title,  Statement  of  Purpote, 
and  Definitione 

Sec.  101.  Short  tlUe. 

Sec.  loa.  Statement  of  purpoM. 

Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

Title  II— Establishment  of  SmoZI  Bu»ine$$ 
Capital  Bank  Board 

Sec.  301.  Establleliinent  of  the  BoutL 

Sec.  203.  Memberahlp. 

Sec.  203.  Ebcecutlve  Director. 

Sec.  204.  Seal. 

Sec.  306.  ProTlBlon  of  funds. 

Sec.  306.  Begiilatlons. 

Title  HI— Organization   of  Small  Business 
Capital  Banks 

See.  301.  Bstabllshment  of  banks. 

Sec.  303.  Temporary  management. 

Sec.  303.  Election  of  directors. 

Sec.  304.  Capitalization. 

Sec.  305.  Borrowing  power. 

Sec.  306.  Use  of  banks'  funds. 

Sec.  307.  Examination  and  reports. 

Title    IV — Organization    of    Small    Business 

Investment  Associations 
Sec.  401 
Sec.  403 
Sec.  403 
Sec.  404. 
Sec.  406 
Sec.  406. 
Sec.  407. 
Sec.  408. 
Sec.  409. 


Organization  of  associations. 
Objectives. 

Articles  of  Incorporation. 
Board  of  directors. 
Secretary-treasxirer. 
Payment  of  expenses  and  salaries. 
Capital  stock. 
Borrowing  power. 
Investment  by  associations  In  stock 
of  banks. 

Sec.  410.  Use  of  services  of  public  agencies 
and    private    financial    Institu- 
tions. 
Sec.  411.  Disposition  of  funds  held  by  asso- 
ciations. 
Sec.  413.  Examinations. 
Sec.  413.  Reports. 
Sec.  414.  Dissolution. 

Sec.  413.  Disclaimer  of  United  States  liability 
on    association    obligations    and 
secxirlties. 
Sec.  416.  Exemptions  for  association  securi- 
ties. 
Sec.  417.  Liability  of  associations  for  Federal 

Income  tax. 
Sec.  418.  State  and   local   taxation  of  asso- 
ciations. 

Title  V — Provision  of  Assistance  to  Small- 
Btisiness  Concerns 

See.  601.  Standards  of  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  503.  Provision  of  equity  capital  for 
small-bxisiness  concerns. 

Sec.  603.  Long-term  loans  to  smaU-buslnees 
concerns. 

Sec.  504.  Assistance  through  private  Invest- 
ment companies  and  State  and 
local  development  corporations. 

TitU  VI— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  601.  Criminal  penalties. 
Sec.  603.  Injimctive  relief. 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sbc.  103.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  is  an  increasing  need  among  the 
small-business  concerns  of  the  United  States 
for  funds  to  finance  their  operations  and  to 
promote  and  facilitate  their  growth,  ex- 
pansion, and  modemization;  that  this  need 
must  be  met  in  the  interest  of  a  soxmd 
national  economy:  and  that  the  loans  which 
are  presently  available  to  small-business 
concerns  from  the  Federal  Qovemment  and 
from  other  public  and  private  sources  not 
only  fail  to  meet  this  need  but  in  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  burden  of  repayment  over  a 
reUtively  short  period  of  time,  frequently 
IM-event  such  growth  and  expansion. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
poUey  of  tbe  Ck>ngrefls  and  the  p\irpoee  of 
this  act  to  Imfvove  and  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  In  general  and  the  small- 


ustness  op- 
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busln«SB  segment  thereof  In  particular  by 
establishing  a  program  under  whl#h  snuOl- 
biislnees  concerns  in  the  United  States  can 
be  supplied  with  the  eqiilty  capital  and 
long-term  loan  fxinds  which  they  need  for 
the  sound  financing  of  their  bvistness  op- 
erations and  for  their  growth, 
and  modemization. 

Definitions 
Sac.  108.   (a)   As  used  in  this 

(1)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  Board  estaUlshed  by 
section  301;  | 

(3)  the  term  "bank"  means  a  si>all  busi- 
ness capital  bcmk  established  imd^  section 
301;  T 

(3)  the  term  "association"  meani  a  small 
business  investment  association  Organized 
as  provided  In  section  401:  I 

(4)  the  terms  "district"  and  "si^aU  busi- 
ness capital  bank  district"  mean  a  geographi- 
cal area  coextensive  with  one  of  th*  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts  created  under  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  easting  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  a^,  except 
that  the  boundaries  of  such  dlsttlcts  may 
from  time  to  time  be  readju8te4  by  the 
Board  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act  to  take  Into  account  more  Effectively 
the  small-business  needs  of  the  country; 

(6)  the  term  "trading  area"  means  a  busi- 
ness community  embracing  an  entife  metro- 
politan area  (as  defined  by  the  Bo^d),  cw  a 
geographical  area  embracing  a  number  of 
municipalities  when  such  a  deslgliation  is 
determined  by  the  Board  to  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  order  to  Include  all  of  an 
integrated  business  and  conunerclal  com- 
munity; and  I 

(6)  the  terms  "State"  and  (when  used  In 
a  geographical  sense)  "United  States"  in- 
clude the  -several  States,  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  District  of  dolumbla, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  lllco. 

(b)  (1)  As  used  in  this  act,  the  term 
"small-business  concern"  means  albuslne^ 
concern.  Incorporated  or  imlncofporated, 
which  is  not  dominant  in  a  well-established 
industry  or  line  of  business,  and  whfch  meets 
the  more  detailed  standards  and  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  under  paragmph  (3). 
(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  |the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  the  Bc^d  shall 
prescribe  detailed  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  definition  of  the  term  "smallJbusiness 
concern",  which  standards  and  criteria  may 
be  based  upon,  but  shaU  not  be  lliilted  to. 
such  things  as  niunber  of  employeep.  assets, 
volume  of  sales,  and  other  factors  related  to 
the  concern's  relative  position  in  Its  industry 
or  line  of  business.  j 

(3)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  standards  and  criteril  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  take  into  accoJnt  more 
accurately  and  realistically  the  reljtionshlp 
of  small-business  operations  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Whenever  such  standards  and 
criteria  have  been  prescribed  or  revilied  with 
respect  to  any  industry  or  line  of  business. 
the  definition  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Roister,  and  for  purposes  of  .this  act 
shall  thereafter  remain  in  effect  wlti  respect 
to  such  industry  or  line  of  business  until 
subsequently  revised  and  published  by  the 
Board  in  acccn-dance  with  the  s&mk  stand- 
ards and  procedtires  as  those  which  were 
applicable  when  It  was  originally  prescribed. 

TtTLK    n — BSTABIJSHICKMT    OF    81CAU.   ^TTSIHESS 
CAPrrAI,  BAJOC  BOABO 

EstablishTnent  of  the  Boari 
Sbc.  201.  There  is  hereby  established,  as  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  Oovem>nent  of 
the  United  States,  a  Small  Bxisiness  Capital 
Bank  Board.  The  principal  office  of  the 
Board  shall  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  the  Board  may  establish  such 
district  and  branch  offices  througUout  the 
United  States  as  it  deems  necesabry  and 
approfHlate.  ^ 


I,   ^TTSI 
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,  Membership 

Brno.  303.  (a)  The  Board  shall  eonstot  ot 
13  members  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  1  member  from  each  of  the  13  small 
business  capital  bank  districts  |uid  1  member 
at  large.  In  making  such  appointments,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regar4  to  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  public  interest  as  well  as 
of  the  particular  Interests  and  heeds  of  small 
business  and  the  special  contrlputions  which 
can  be  made  by  small -biislne^  concerns  to 
the  sound  development  of  tbe  national  econ- 
omy, and  shall  give  particular  consideration 
to  persons  who  are  experienced  In  small  busi- 
ness and  are  familiar  with  its  financing  and 
other  problems;  and  before  appointing  any 
member  from  1  of  such  12  districts  (other 
than  the  first  member  so  appointed)  the 
President  shall  receive  and  consider  any 
nominations  for  such  appointment  which 
may  be  submitted  by  small  business  Invest- 
ment  associations  in  the  dlstrljct  involved. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Bbard  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  14  yeaifs;  except  that 
(1)  of  the  13  members  first  appointed  from 
the  small  business  capital  ba^  districts,  8 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  lof  3  years,  8 
for  terms  of  7  years,  3  for  temis  of  10  years, 
and  3  for  terms  of  14  years,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  his  predecessof' s  term. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  BoArd  shall  be  • 
citizen  of  the  United  States  ahd  (except  In 
the  case  of  the  member  appointed  at  large) 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  district 
from  which  he  Is  appointed  for  not  less  than 
10  years  next  preceding  his  appointment. 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  if.  at  the  time 
his  term  of  office  would  begin  tor  within  the 
1-year  period  next  preceding  ^ch  time,  he 
shall  have  been  a  director  or  ^laried  officer 
or  employee  of  a  small  business  capital  bank 
or  small  business  Investment  association. 
The  members  of  the  Board  shall  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  business  ^f  the  Board 
and  shall  not  engage  In  any  other  occupation 
or  work  during  their  terms  of  office. 

(d)  The  annual  rate  of  bas|c  compensa- 
tion of  each  member  of  the  Bbard  shall  be 
$20,000.  I 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  BoarO.  in  addition 
to  receiving  compensation  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  shall  be  reimbursed  for  nec- 
essary travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses actually  incurred  in  t^e  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  such  member^  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  laws  relating  to  allowances 
for  such  expenses.  f 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
members  of  the  Board  have  been,  appointed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  members 
shall  meet,  subscribe  to  the  o^b  of  office. 
and  organize  by  electing  front  among  the 
membership  a  Chairman  and  m  Vice  Chair- 
man and  by  appointing  (from  within  or 
without  its  membership)  a  Secretary.  The 
Chairman.  Vice  Chairman,  aBd  Secretary 
shall  be  elected  annually  for  tenms  of  1  year, 
and  shall  serve  untU  their  respective  succes- 
sors are  elected  and  take  office.  The  Chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  shall  preside  in]  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
may,  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  both  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman,  elect  any  of 
lU  members  to  act  as  chairman  pro  tempore. 
Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of 
the  Board  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  the  Board  may  function  nptwlthstand- 
Ing  vacancies  provided  a  quoruta  is  preeent. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  sudk  times  and 
places  as  It  may  fix  and  determiie.  but  shaU 
hold  at  least  13  regularly  schedi^ed  meetings 
a  year;  and  special  meetings  foay  be  held 
on  caU  of  the  Chairman  or  any  three  mem* 
bees. 
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(g)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  any 
member  of  the  Board  may  at  any  time  iae 
removed  from  office  for  cause  by  the  Presi- 
dent or,  if  cause  cxlsu  but  the  President  does 
not  act,  by  the  Congress  through  impeacli,- 
ment  proceedings. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  adopt  such  rules  as 
it  may  see  fit  for  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  keep  permanent  and  complete 
records  of  its  acts  and  proceedings. 

Bzecutive  Director 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an 
Executive  Director,  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board  as  to  matters  of  a  broad  and  general 
supervisory,  advisory,  or  policy  nature,  and. 
except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  act,  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director,  but  his  annual  rate 
of  basic  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
817.500.  In  addition  to  receiving  ruch  com- 
pensation, the  Executive  Director  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  or  paid  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance In  lieu  thereof  within  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  law,  while  away  from  his  offi- 
cial station  upon  official  business. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  comply 
with  all  orders  and  directions  which  he 
receives  from  the  Board;  but  as  to  all  third 
persons  his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
Buch  officers,  employes,  and  other  personnel 
(Incliidlng  attorneys,  economists,  account- 
ants, experts,  assistants,  clerks,  and 
laborers)  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Board,  and  fix  their  compensation,  in 
accordance  with  the  clvll-servlce  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Board,  except  those  speclflcally  reserved  to 
the  Board  Itself  by  this  act,  shsll  be  exercised 
and  performed  by  the  Executive  Director  and 
may  be  exercised  and  performed  by  him 
tlirough  such  oflloers,  employees,  or  other 
personnel  of  the  Board  as  he  may  designate. 

Seal 
Sec.  204.  The  Board  shall  have  an  official 
seal,  which  shall  be  JudlclaUy  noticed. 

Provision  of  funds 

Sbc.  205.  (a)  The  funds  required  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Board,  and  for  its 
Investment  In  the  capital  stock  of  the  12 
small  business  capital  banks  under  section 
304  (a),  shall  be  obtained  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  Within  00  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  there  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Board  from  the  existing  accounts  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  all  funds  hereto- 
fore authorized  for  loans  to  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  under  section  13b  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  not  loaned  or  other- 
wise committed  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  all  the  existing  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  ^deral  Reserve  banks  with  respect 
to  loans  under  such  section  13b  which  are 
outstanding  or  with  respect  to  which  com- 
mitments have  been  issued.  Including  the 
right  to  collect  or  receive  (and  to  use  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
any  repayments  of  such  loans  which  may 
hereafter  become  due.  Effective  00  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is 
repealed;  but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  carry  out,  or  pro- 
tect its  Interest  under,  any  agreement  or 
transaction,  theretofore  made  or  entered 
into   under  such   section,   with   respect  to 


which  rights  and  liabiUties  at«  transfcmd 
to  the  Board  under  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  from  the  existing  sur- 
plus accounts  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  under  the  direction  ctf  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syston, 
the  sum  of  $120  million.  The  amount  which 
ahall  be  transferred  from  the  surplus  ac- 
count of  any  Federal  Reserve  bank  imder 
this  subsection  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  $120  million  as  the  surplus  acootmt  of 
that  bank  beius  (on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act)  to  the  total  of  the  surplus 
aooounu  of  all  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Board's  Investment  in 
the  capital  stock  of  any  small-business 
capital  bank  is  retired  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 304  (b),  the  proceeds  from  the  retire- 
ment of  such  stock  shall  be  paid  over  by 
the  Board  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  In  order  to  secxire  funds  to  be  \ised 
In  purchasing  debenture  bonds  of  banks  as 
^^ovlded  In  section  305,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  }.s6ue  and  have  outstanding  obliga- 
tions having  such  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Board  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastny,  to  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  Board  at  or 
before  maturity  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  in  such  obligations:  but  the  ag- 
gregate amoimt  of  such  obligaUons  which 
may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  exceed  $1,200,000,000.  Such  obligations 
shaU  be  sold  only  to  private  investors,  and 
the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  uaed  only 
for  the  purchase  of  debentxire  bonds  of 
banks  as  provided  in  section  305.  The 
Board  shall  insert  appropriate  language  in 
each  such  obligation  clearly  indicating  that 
neither  It  nor  the  Interest  thereon  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  or  constitutes 
a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
other  than  the  Board.  The  Board  is  author- 
ised to  purchase  in  the  open  market  any  of 
its  obligations  outstanding  under  this  sub- 
section at  any  time  and  at  any  price. 

Regulations 
Sec.  206.  The  Board  shaU  prescribe  and 
publish  such  regulations  (including  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  wide  dissemination  to 
small-businees  concerns  of  information  con- 
cerning the  benefite  and  objectives  of  the 
program  established  by  this  act.  defining 
in  detail  the  financial  and  operational  rela- 
tionships among  and  between  banks,  asso- 
ciations, small-bvisiness  concerns,  and  other 
persons,  and  otherwise  Insvulng  that  all  pos- 
sible assistance  will  be  extended  to  small- 
bufiiness  concerns  under  this  act  and  that 
such  assistance  will  be  an  effective  means  of 
promoting  the  piuixiees  of  this  act),  and 
take  such  other  actions,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  in  carrying  out  this  act 
and  In  effectively  exercising  the  fiuictions 
expressly  and  Impliedly  vested  in  It  under 
this  act. 

TiTLB  zn— OBGAinzATioir  or  SMAXX  BtrsnrBBB 

CAPTTAI.   BANKS 

Establishment  of  banks 

Bmc.  301.  The  Board  shall  establish  in  each 
district  a  small  biulness  capital  bank.  The 
principal  office  of  each  bank  shall  be  located 
(unless  such  location  is  rendered  impossible 
by  reason  of  adjustments  in  district  bound- 
aries made  under  section  103  (4) )  in  the  city 
within  its  district  where  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  for  such  district  is  located,  and  such 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  make  available 
without  cost  to  the  small  business  capital 
bank,  in  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  building, 
the  quarters  and  facilities  needed  by  such 
bank  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
•ct.  Each  small  business  capital  bank  shall 
Include  In  Its  title  the  name  of  tbe  city  In 


which  It  Is  located.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  any  bank  may  irnahllsh 
branches  within  Its  district. 

remporory  maTiagement 
Skx  802.  (a)  Eacb  bank  shall  be  tempo- 
rsrily  managed  by  seren  directocB  appolntad 
for  terms  of  2  years  by  the  Board.  Such 
directors  shall  be  dtlaens  of  tbe  United  States 
and  residents  of  the  district  in  whl<di  the 
bank  is  located.  They  shall  each  give  a  sure- 
ty bond,  the  premium  on  which  shall  be  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  bank,  and  shall  r«- 
oeive  such  compensation  as  the  Board  shall 
fix.  They  shall  choose  from  among  thair 
number  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  and  may,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  attorneys,  economists, 
accoxmtants,  experts,  assistants,  clerks,  la- 
borers, and  other  employees  as  they  rlBCim 
necessary. 

(b)  The  temporary  directors  of  each  bank 
shall,  under  their  hand,  forthwith  make  an 
organization  certificate  which  shall  speclfi- 
caliy  state — 

(1)  the  name  assumed  by  the  bank; 

(2)  the  district  within  which  its  operations 
axe  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  particular  city 
in  which  its  principal  office  is  to  be  located; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  bank's  autboslsed 
capital  stock  and  the  niuiber  of  shares  Into 
which  such  stock  Is  to  be  divided,  and  the 
increase  In  such  stock  which  (under  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  pursiiant 
to  section  206)  may  result  from  conversion 
of  debenture  bonds  Issued  under  section  306; 
and 

(4)  the  fact  that  the  certificate  is  made  to 
enable  small -business  concerns  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  act. 
The  organization  certificate  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged before  a  Judge  or  clerk  of  aoEue 
court  of  record  or  notary  public  and  shall, 
together  with  the  acknowledgment  thereof, 
be  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  such  coiu^ 
or  notary  and  transmitted  to  and  filed  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  Board,  where  it 
shall  at  all  times  be  c^ien  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  direct  such 
changes  in  or  additions  to  any  such  organi- 
zation certificate,  not  inconsistent  virith  this 
act,  as  it  may  deem  neoesEsry  or  exp>edlent. 

(d)  Upon  duly  making  and  filing  the  or- 
ganization certificate,  the  bank  shall  become 
(as  of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  such 
certificate)  a  body  corporate,  and  as  such, 
and  in  the  name  designated  In  such  cer- 
tificate. It  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal: 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  It  is  dissolved 
by  act  of  Congress  or  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act; 

(3)  to  make  contracts; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain.  Inter- 
plead, and  defend.  In  any  covirt  of  law  or 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  natural  person; 

(5)  to  elect  directors  (subject  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  303)  and  by  its  board  of 
directors  to  elect  a  president  and  a  vice 
president,  appoint  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer 
and  other  officers  and  employees,  define 
their  duties,  require  bonds  of  them  and  fix 
the  penalty  thereof,  and  dismiss  any  such 
oflloers  and  employees  at  pleasiu'e  and  ap- 
point others  to  fill  their  piaoes; 

(6)  to  prescribe,  by  its  board  of  directors, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulatlan  of 
the  Board,  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  law,- 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  Its  stock 
shall  be  Issued,  held,  and  dispoaed  of,  Its  di- 
rectors elected  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  308).  Its  oab;ers  elected  or  sppointed. 
its  pn^erty  transferred,  its  general  business 
conducted,  and  the  privileges  granted  to  It 
by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed;  and 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  its  board  of  directors 
or  Its  duly  autborleed  officers  or  agents,  sub- 
ject to  law,  all  svich  Incidental  powers  as 
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■hall  be  neeesaaiy  to  carry  out  Ita  functions 
under  tbls  act. 

Election  of  directon 

Sac.  303.  (a)  After  the  expiration  of  the 
3-year  term  of  the  temporary  directors  of 
any  bcmk  appointed  by  tbe  Board  under  sec- 
tion 302  (a),  the  directors  of  such  bank 
shall  be  chosen  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Each  bank  shall  have  seven  directors 
who  shall  serve  for  concurrent  terms  of  2 
years  each.  Five  of  such  directors  shall  be 
elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  bank,  and  two  of  such  directors  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

(c)  The  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  each  director  of  a  bazik,  and  any 
allowances  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
expenses,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  Each 
such  director  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  resident  of  the  district  In  which 
the  bank  is  located,  and  shall  have  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(d)  The  directors  of  any  bank  first  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  shall  immediately 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
terminate  the  period  of  temporary  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  and  establish  its  perma- 
nent operation  under  Its  charter  and  by- 
laws. 

Capitalization 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Each  bank  shaU  be  estab- 
lished with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
9110  million,  of  which  910  million  shall  be 
paid-in  capital  subscribed  for  by  the  Board 
Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  and  the  remainder  shall  be  provided 
by  investments  of  associations  under  section 
409  and  of  other  financial  institutions  un- 
der  section  504  (b) . 

(b)  The  stock  subscribed  for  by  the  Board 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  retired  in  full 
not  later  than  the  time  when  all  of  the  re- 
maining authorized  capitalization  has  been 
subscribed  and  paid  in. 

Borrowing  power 

Sac.  305.  In  addition  to  its  authorized 
capitalization,  each  bank  shall  have  au- 
thority to  obtain  funds  through  the  sale  to 
the  Board  of  Its  debentiu-e  bonds,  which 
shall— 

(1)  bear  interest  at  such  rate,  and  con- 
tain svich  other  terms,  as  the  Board  may 
fix: 

(2)  be  callable  on  any  interest  pajrment 
date,  upon  3  months'  notice,  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest;  and 

(3)  be  convertible  at  maturity  If  not 
theretofore  called,  at  the  option  of  the  Boau-d, 
into  stock  of  such  bank  at  the  rate  of  1 
share  of  $100  par  value  7  percent  preferred 
stock  for  each  9IOO  (or  fraction  thereof)  of 
the  face  value  of  the  debenture  bond  or 
bonds  converted;  and  tho  right  of  conversion 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Board  with  respect 
to  any  1  or  more  debenture  bonds  without 
exercising  such  right  with  respect  to  other 
such  bonds  held  by  it. 

Use  of  hanks'  funds 
Sac.  306.  It  shall  be  the  primary  function 
of  each  bank  to  use  any  funds  available  to 
it  from  its  capital  account  or  from  any  of 
Its  other  accounts — 

(1)  to  advance  capital  to  associations  In 
Its  district  as  provided  in  section  408: 

(2)  to  advance  funds  to  private 'financial 
investment  Institutions  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 604;  and 

(3)  to  make  direct  long-term  loans  to 
small-business  concerns  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 503. 

Bxaminationa  and  report* 
Sac,  807.  The  Board  shall  from  time  to 
time  require  that  examinations  and  reports 
b3  made  (by  the  General  Accounting  Office) 
of  the  condition  of  all  banks  established 
under  this  title,  and  shall  publish  consoU- 
dated  statements  of  the  results  thereof. 
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ZNVXSTMXm:  associatiom^ 

Organization  of  associatiolM 

Sac.  401.  Corporations  to  be  jknown  m 
small  biisiness  investment  associations  may 
be  organized  by  small-business  concerns  de- 
siring to  take  advantage  of  the  psovlslons  of 
this  act.  Not  less  than  25  suck  concerns 
shall  be  required  to  subscribe  me  articles 
of  incorporation  in  order  to  foni  an  asso- 
ciation. One  association  may  b«  organized 
in  each  State,  but  in  no  case  iihall  more 
than  1  association  be  organized;  in  any  1 
trading  area.  Each  association  sliall  comply 
with  all  of  the  terms  and  conditlt)ns  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  incorporated  ;under  the 
Uw  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

Ohjectivea 
Sec.  402.  Each  association  shall 
ized   to  operate  as   a  regulated 
Investment    company    designed 
necessary    equity    capital    to   small-business 
concerns  within  a  particular  community  or 
trading  area,  and  for  such  purpoi  e  it  would 
be  authorized — 

(1)  to  raise  capital  In  order  to  serve  as  a 
Joint  enterprise  for  the  benefit  ol  its  stock- 
holders as  proprietors; 

(2)  to  Invest  <tmd  manage  the  91  vestment 
of)  the  capital  of  its  stockholder-proprietors 
in  carefully  selected  enterprises  ^rlth  profit 
and  growth  potential; 

(3)  to  furnish  both  management  and  in- 
vestment counsel  to  those  selected  enter- 
prises where  needed;  and 

(4)  to  provide  its  stockholder-  iroprletdrs 
with  specific  and  general  Investn  ent  infor- 
mation and  objectives. 

Articles  of  incorporation 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  articles  of  ine  }rporation 
of  each  association  shall  specify  |n  general 
terms  the  objects  for  which  the  association 
is  formed,  the  name  assumed  by  the  asso- 
ciation, the  area  or  areas  where  Qts  opera- 
tions are  to  be  carried  on,  the  plact  where  Its 
principal  office  is  to  be  located,  and  the 
amount  and  classes  of  its  capital  st  >ck.  Such 
articles  may  also  contain  any  ot  ler  provi- 
sions, not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  which  the  association  nay  deem 
it  advisable  to  adopt  fo-  the  regula  tlon  of  Its 
business  and  the  conduct  of  Its  lifalrs,  in- 
cluding provision  for  cumulative  voting  in 
the  election  of  directors.  Such  ai  tides  and 
any  amendments  thereto  adopted  'rom  time 
to  time,  shall  be  subject  to  the  a  >proval  of 
the  Board  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  articles  of  Incorporatlqn  of  each 
proposed  association  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Board  for  its  consideration  an4  approval 
or  disapproval.  In  determining  \fhether  to 
approve  the  organization  of  the  association 
and  its  proposed  articles  of  incSporatlon, 
the  Board  shall  give  due  regard,  aiiong  other 
things,  to  the  need  for  the  finan^ng  of  in- 
dependent small-business  conceras  in  the 
area  In  which  the  proposed  association  Is  to 
commence  business,  the  general  character  of 
the  proposed  management  of  the  association, 
and  the  niunber  and  volume  of  operations 
of  other  associations  previously  organized  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  reg  on  where 
the  proposed  association  would  le  located. 
After  consideration  of  all  relevai  t  factors, 
the  Board  may  In  its  discretion  aj  prove  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  issue  Ito  the  as- 
sociation a  permit  to  begin  business. 

(c)  Upon  Issuance  to  any  association  of  a 
permit  to  begin  business  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  such  association  sha^l  become 
and  be  a  body  corporate  and  as  fcuch,  and 
in  the  name  designated  in  its  articles  of  in- 
corporation, shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  adopt  and  Tise  a  corporate  seal; 

(2)  to  have  succession  until  di4solved  by 
the  vote  of  Its  shareholders  owning  two- 
thirds  of  its  voting  stock,  or  by  adt  of  Con- 


gress, or  In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
414;  I 

(8)  to  make  contracts;         ' 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  cotnplaln  and  de« 
fend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity; 

(6)  by  its  board  of  directors,  to  appoint 
such  officers  and  employees  as  {may  be  deemed 
proper,  define  their  authority  and  duties, 
fix  their  compensation  In  ea^  where  such 
compensation  is  approved  hj;  the  Board  as 
provided  in  section  404  (f),  require  bonds 
of  such  of  them  as  it  deems  advisable  and 
fix  the  penalty  thereof,  and  dismiss  any  of 
such  officers  and  employees  t|t  pleasure  and 
appoint  others  to  fill  their  blaces; 

(6)  to  adopt  bylaws  reguliftlng  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  stock  shall  be  transferred, 
its  officers  and  employees  appointed,  its  prop- 
erty transferred,  and  the  prljUleges  granted 
to  it  by  law  exercised  and  enjoyed; 

(7)  to  establish  branch  offices  or  agencies, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board; 

(8)  to  acquire,  hold,  operate,  and  dispose 
of  any  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed), 
whenever  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  its  lawful  functions;  | 

(9)  to  operate  in  such  area  or  areas  as 
may  be  specified  in  its  article*  of  incorpora- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Board;  and 

(10)  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  set  forth 
In  this  act,  and  such  other  incidental  powers 
as  may  be  reasonably  necesssiry  to  carry  on 
the  business  for  which  the  association  is  or- 
ganized, j 

Board  of  directcitt 
Sec.  404.  (a)   Each  association  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  7  members, 
chosen  as  provided  in  this  section,  who  shall 
serve  for  concurrent  terms  of  \t  years  each. 

(b)  The  seven  direct<Mv  of  ^ny  assoclaUon 
who  first  take  office  after  the  approval  of  such 
association's  articles  of  Incoi^ratlon  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  board  <»f  directors  of 
the  small -business  capital  bank  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  associaUonlis  located. 

(c)  At  the  expiration  of  tl^e  2-year  term 
of  the  directors  appointed  uijder  subsection 
(b),  and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  as 
follows:  5  shaU  be  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  assoclaUon.  and 
2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  dlree- 
tors  of  the  small-business  capital  bank  for 
the  district  In  which  the  ^usociatloa  la 
located. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  that  majj  oeeur  in  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  through 
death,  resignation,  or  other  ^ause  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  |in  the  case  of 
the  original  election  or  appointment,  and  the 
new  director  thus  chosen  shall  serve  out  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  teriii.  Until  such 
election  or  appointment  of  aTnew  director, 
the  remaining  directors  shall  Jhave  power  to 
fill  the  vacancy  for  the  time  being  by  ap- 
pointing a  temjxjrary  director  to  serve  xmtU 
the  next  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  or  un- 
tU  the  bank  for  the  district  <»n  act,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  directors  sl^all  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  chdsen  and  have 
qualified.  ] 

(e)  The  board  of  directors  of  each  associa- 
tion shall  from  time  to  time  elfect  a  president 
and  vice  president  from  among  ite  number. 

(f)  The  directors  of  any  association,  and 
all  officers  thereof  except  t>he  secretary- 
treasurer,  shall  serve  as  such ;  without  com- 
pensation unless  the  payment]  of  salaries  to 
them  is  approved  by  the  Boai-d.  All  direc- 
tors and  officers  except  the  secretary-treas- 
urer ShaU,  during  their  term  o^offlce,  be  bona 
fide  residents  of  the  area  within  which  the 
association  is  authorized  to  do  business  and 
ShaU  be  stockholders  of  the  issociation. 

Secretary-treatur^ 
Sac.  408.  (a)    The  board  o|r  directors  of 
each  association  shall  choose,  iln  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer, who  shall  rece  ve  such  com- 
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pensatlon   for  his   services  as  such  ••  tb« 
board  of  directors  shall  determine. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  each  association  to  act  as  cus- 
todian of  its  funds  and  to  deposit  such 
funds  in  such  bank  as  the  board  of  directors 
may  designate.  He  shall  also  t>e  the  cus- 
todian of  Its  securities,  records,  pai>ers,  and 
certificates  of  stock,  and  all  documents  re- 
lating to,  or  bearing  tipon,  the  conduct  of 
Its  affairs.  He  shall  furnish  a  suitable  surety 
bond  to  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the 
Board  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  under  this  act,  which  shall  cover 
prompt  collection  and  transmission  of  funds. 
He  shall  make  reports  to  the  Board  as  re- 
quired by  it  upon  forms  to  be  provided  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  request  of  the  Board  he 
•hall  furnish  information  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  association  for  which  he  is 
acting,  and  he  shall  carry  out  aU  duly  au- 
thorized orders  of  the  Board. 

Payment  of  expenses  and  salariet 

Sac.  406.  The  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  any  association  and 
his  salary,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
the  other  officers  and  agents  of  the  associa- 
tion (and  their  salaries  when  payable  as  pro- 
vided in  section  404  (f ) ),  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  general  fxinds  of  the  association,  and  the 
board  of  directors  oi  the  association  is  au- 
thorized to  set  aside  such  sums  as  it  deems 
requisite  for  that  purpose  and  for  other  ex- 
penses of  the  association.  When  no  such 
funds  are  available,  the  board  of  directors 
may  levy  an  assessment  on  the  members  of 
the  association  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  stock  of  the  association  held  by  each, 
which  may  be  repaid  as  soon  as  funds  are 
available,  or  It  may  secxue  an  advance  from 
the  bank  of  Its  district,  to  be  repMild  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  a  year,  from 
dividends  belonging  to  the  association. 
Each  bank  is  authorized  to  make  such  ad- 
vances and  to  deduct  such  repayments. 

Capital  stock 
Sac.  407.  (a)  Each  association  shall  have 
a  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  equal  to  at 
least  $500,000  before  it  may  commence  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  faciUtate  the  formation  of 
such  associations,  each  small  business  cap- 
ital bank  Is  authorized  and  directed,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  to 
invest  in  the  shares  of  stock  of  one  or  more 
associations.  Investing  at  least  $250,000  in 
the  shares  of  stock  of  each  such  association, 
but  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
such  stock  to  private  lnve«t<»s  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  shares  of  stock  In  any  association 
■hall  be  eUglble  at  any  time  for  purchase 
by  any  small-business  concern  located  and 
doing  business  in  the  trading  area  in  which 
such  aeaociation  is  located. 

(c)  The  aggregate  amount  of  shares  in 
any  association  or  associations  which  may 
be  owned  or  controlled  by  any  stockholder, 
or  by  any  group  or  class  of  stockholders, 
may  be  limited  by  the  Board;  and  no  one 
stockholder,  other  than  a  small  business 
capital  bank,  shall  at  any  time,  own  or  con- 
trol m<ve  than  10  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing shares  of  any  such  association. 

Borrowing  power 

Sac.  40S.  (a)  Bach  association  shall  have 
authority  to  borrow  money  from  the  bank 
of  its  district  and  to  Issue  therefor  its  de- 
bentures, bonds,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
obligations  under  such  general  conditions 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  borrowing  author- 
ity provided  by  lubaection  (a),  each  asso- 
ciation shall  have  authority  to  obtain  fimds 
from  the  bank  of  its  district  through  the 
sale  to  such  bank  of  its  debenture  bonds, 
which  ShaU— ' 


(1)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate,  and  con- 
tain such  other  terms,  as  such  bank  may 
fix  with  the  approval  of  the  Board; 

(2)  be  callable  on  any  interest  payment 
date,  upon  3  months'  notice,  at  par  plus 
accrued  Interest;  and 

(3)  be  convertible  on  any  Interest  pay- 
ment date  prior  to  retirement  or  mattirity, 
at  the  option  of  such  bank,  into  stock  of  the 
association  at  the  rate  of  1  share  of  $50 
par  value  conunon  stock  and  1  share  of 
$50  par  value  7  jiercent  preferred  stock  for 
each  $100  (or  fraction  thereof)  of  the  face 
value  of  the  debenture  bond  or  bonds  con- 
verted; and  the  right  of  conversion  may  be 
exercised  by  the  bank  with  respect  to  any 
one  or  more  debenture  bonds  without  exer- 
cising such  right  with  respect  to  other  such 
bonds  held  by  it. 

(c)  Bach  association  shall  also  have  au- 
thority to  obtain  funds  from  the  bank  of 
its  district  by  transferring  or  obligating  to 
such  bank,  under  a  proper  power  of  attor- 
ney, its  interest  in  and  to  any  Income  de- 
benture bonds  or  other  bonds,  mortgages, 
promissory  notes,  preferred  stock  or  other 
capital  shares  of  business  enterprises,  or 
other  obligations  or  securities  acquired  and 
held  by  it  in  the  performance  of  Its  fimctions 
imder  this  act. 

Investment  by  association*  in  stock  of 
hanks 
Sac.  409.  Whenever  a  bank  advances  f\inds 
to  an  association  under  this  act.  such  as- 
sociation shall  be  required  to  become  a 
stockholder-proprietor  of  the  bank  by  in- 
vesting in  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  in 
an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amoimt 
of  the  funds  so  advanced. 

Vse  of  services  of  public  agencies  arid  pri- 
vote  financial  institutions 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Each  association  may  make 
use  of  advisory  services  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  available  for  and  useful  to  industrial  and 
commercial  businesses,  and  may  provide 
small-business  concerns  with  consulting  and 
advisory  services  on  a  fee  basis  and  have  on 
its  staff  persons  competent  to  provide  such 
services. 

(b)  When  practicable  the  operations  of 
an  association  may  be  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  commercial  banks  and  other 
private  financial  institutions,  and  any  inves- 
tigations or  other  activities  required  in  con- 
nection with  its  operations  under  this  act 
may  under  regiilations  of  the  Board  be  han- 
dled through  such  Institutions  on  a  fee  basis. 

Disposition  of  funds  held  by  associations 

Sac.  411.  (a)  Subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board,  any  small  busi- 
ness capital  bank  Is  authorized  to  act  as  a 
depository  or  fiscal  agent  for  any  association. 

(b)  Any  association  may  invest  funds  not 
reasonably  needed  for  its  current  operations 
in  direct  obligations  of,  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  princip«a  and  Interest  by,  the 
United  SUtes. 

Examination* 

Sac.  412.  Bach  association  shall  be  subject 
to  examinations  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  by  examiners  selected  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Board;  and  the  cost  of  such 
examinations.  Including  the  compensation 
of  the  examiners,  may  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  be  assessed  against  the  association 
examined  and  when  so  assessed  shall  be  paid 
by  such  association. 

Reports 

Bmc.  418.  Each  association  shall  make  such 
reports  to  the  Board,  at  such  times  and  in 
such  form,  as  the  Board  may  require. 

Dissolution 

Sac.  414.  Should  any  association  vlolat*  or 
fall  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provLsions  of 
this  act  or  of  regulations  prescribed  here- 
under by  the  Board,  it  may  be  dissolved  and 
all  of  its  rights  and  prlvUeges  forfeited.    Be- 


fore any  association  shall  be  declared  dis- 
solved and  its  rights  and  privileges  forfeited, 
however,  the  noncompUance  with  or  viola- 
tion of  this  act  shaU  be  determined  and  ad- 
Judged  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  in  a  suit  brought  for 
that  purpose  by  the  United  States  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  dUtrict  in  which  the  association 
is  located. 

Disclaimer  of  United  States  HahiUty  on  US' 
sociation  obligations  anA  securities 
Sac.  416.  Nothing  In  this  act  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  law  ahaU  be  deemed  to 
impose  any  liability  on  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  Board  or  any  small  business  capital 
bank,  with  respect  to  any  obligations  entered 
into  or  securities  issued  by  an  aaaoclatlon. 

Exemptions   for   association   securities 

Sac.  416.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Seciultles  Act 
of  1933  (15  U.  S.  C,  sec.  77c)  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  its  niles  and  regulations,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescril>ed  therein,  add  to  the  sec\iritiee  ex- 
empted as  provided  in  this  section  any  class 
of  seciuitles  issued  by  a  small-business  in- 
vestment association  tinder  the  SmaU  Btisi- 
ness  Capital  Bank  Act  if  it  finds,  having 
regard  for  the  purpoees  of  that  act,  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  with  respect  to  such 
securities  Is  not  necessary  in  the  pubUc 
interest  and  for  the  protection  of  Investors." 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Trust  Indenture  Act 
of  1939  (15  U.  S.  C.  sec.  77ddd)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowing 
new  sutisectlon: 

"(e)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  by  its  rules  and  regulations,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  therein,  add  to  the  securities  ex- 
empted as  provided  in  this  section  any  class 
of  securities  issued  by  a  smaU-buslness  in- 
vestment association  under  the  Small  Btisl- 
ness  Capital  Bank  Act  if  it  finds,  having 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  that  act,  that  the 
enforcement  of  this  act  with  respect  to  such 
securities  is  not  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  investors.'' 

Liability  of  associations  for  Federal  income 
tax 

Sac.  417.  (a)  Section  851  (a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
general  rule  for  definition  of  regulated  in- 
vestment company)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  ",  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  which  is  a  small-business  Investment 
association  organized  tinder  title  IV  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank  Act." 

(b)  Section  851  (b)  (2)  of  such  eode  (re- 
lating to  Umitations  appUcable  to  definition 
of  regulated  investment  company)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "90  percent"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(75  percent  in  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration described  in  subsection   (a)    (S))." 

(c)  (1)  The  heading  of  section  851  (e)  at 
such  code  (relating  to  investment  companies 
fumiahlng  capital  to  development  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  inserting  "or  to  smaU- 
biisiness  concerns"  after  "development  cor- 
porations." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  section  851  (e) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "generaUy 
avaUable,"  the  foUowlng:  "or  if  such  invest- 
ment company  is  a  smaU  business  invest- 
ment association  which  was  organized  under 
title  IV  of  the  SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank 
Act  and  which  has  not  been  exempted  un- 
der subsection  (f)  from  the  limitations  of 
subsection  (b)  (4)." 

(3)  The  heeding  of  paragraph  (8)  of  such 
section  851  ('t)  is  amended  by  inserting  "in 
the  case  r>f  immpanies  furnishing  capital  to 
development  corporations"  after  "status." 
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(d)  Section  851  of  sneb  code  is  fmiSier 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

**(f)  Exemption  of  small  business  invest- 
ment associations  from  limitations  of  sub- 
rection  (b)  (4) :  If  the  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal Bank  Board  determines  that  it  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  accomplislunent 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal Bank  Act  that  any  or  all  of  the  small 
business  investment  associations  fanned  tm- 
dar  title  IV  of  sach  act  be  exempt  trom  the 
requirenMnts  of  aubsectioa  (b)  (4)  of  this 
act,  it  shall  certify  su(di  detcrmlnatioa  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  and.  in  such 
event,  the  Umltatioiu  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (4>'  shall  not  apply  to  such  associa- 
tion or  associations." 

(e)  (1)  Section  852  (a)  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  requirements  applicable  to  taxa- 
tion of  regulated  Investment  compcmiee)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  investment  company  tax- 
able income  of  a  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany which  is  a  small  business  investment 
association  organized  under  title  IV  of  the 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  Act  shall,  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  be  increased  by 
the  amounts  described  in  subsection  (d)  (3) 
(D)  and  decreased  by  the  amounts  described 
In  subsection  (d)  (5)  (B)." 

(2)  Section  852  of  such  code  is  farther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eod  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Small  business  Investment  associa- 
tion reserve. — 

"(1)  Reserve  generaBy:  A  regulated  In- 
vestment company  which  is  a  small  bxisiness 
Investment  association  formed  under  title 
IV  of  the  Small  Business  Capital  Banlc  Act 
may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  establish  and 
maintain  a  reserve  subject  to  the  limitations 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

••(2)  Limitation  on  reserve:  The  anK>unt 
of  the  reserve  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  Invested  capital  of 
the  company  as  defined  in  paragraph  (7) .  or 

"(B)  the  accumulated  earnings  and  profits 
determined  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year. 

"(8)  Charges  to  reserve:  The  reserve  shall 
be  charged  as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year 
(whether  or  not  such  charge  produces  a 
minus  amoiuit  In  the  reserve)  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  the  net  capital  loss  for  the  taxable 
year  (as  defined  in  section  1223  (10)); 

"fB)  the  net  operating  loss  for  the  taz- 
aMe  year   (as  defined  In  section   173   (e)>; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Income  taxes  attrUnitaMe 
to  the  amount  added  to  the  reserve  under 
paragraph  (5);  and 

"(D)  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  limitation  provided  tn  para- 
graph (3). 

"(4)  Mandatory  additions  to  the  reserve; 
There  shall  be  added  to  the  reserve  as  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  the  following: 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable  year 
computed  without  regard  to  section  1212  (re- 
lating to  capital  loss  carryover)  over  the  net 
capital  gain  for  the  taxable  year;  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year  com- 
puted wlthoxrt  regard  to  section  172  (re- 
lating to  the  net  operating  loss  deduction) 
over  the  taxable  Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(5)  Discretionary  addition  to  the  re- 
serve: In  any  year  in  which  an  amount  (other 
than  the  amount  described  in  paragraph 
(4) )  Is  added  to  the  reserve,  the  company 
shall,  in  the  computation  of  Its  Investment 
company  taxable  Income  be  allowed 

"(A)  a  deduction  equal  to  such  amount  of 
the  addition  to  the  reserve  as  does  not  cause 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  reserve  (In- 
cluding such  addition)  to  exceed  20  percent 


of  the  invested  capital  of  the  company  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (7) ;  and 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  dlviden<|i  received 
provided  In  section  243  but  such  deduction 
shall  not  exceed  85  percent  of  tHe  portion 
of  amounts  added  to  the  reserve  ^nder  this 
paragraph  which  is  not  deductible  from  in- 
vestment company  taxable  Incofie  under 
subparagraph  (A).  j 

"(6)  Reduction  of  termination  4f  reserve: 
In  the  event  of  a  reduction  or  termination 
of  the  reserve  In  connection  with  a  partial 
or  complete  liquidation  of  the  coOipany  (or 
of  any  company  to  which  the  reserve  has 
been  transferred  in  an  exchange  ufon  which 
gain  was  not  recognized  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  subtitle),  the  gam  realised 
by  a  stockholder  upon  any  such  liquidation 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  pro  rata  share  of 
the  reserve,  be  considered  as  a  fain  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  htAd  for  less 
than  6  months. 

"(7)  Invested  capital:  For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  'Investal  capital* 
means  the  sum,  determined  as  of  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  money  oil  property 
(included  in  an  amount  equal  tp  its  un- 
adjusted basis  without  regard  tolthe  value 
of  the  property  as  of  March  1.  Ift^S,  except 
that  if  such  basis  is  a  substitute^  basis,  it 
shall  be  adjusted,  with  respect  to  the  period 
before  the  property  was  paid  In.  by  an 
amount  equal  to  adjustments  proper  under 
section  312  (f)  for  determining  eaivilngs  and 
profits)  previovisty  paid  in  for  stick,  or  as 
paid-in  surplus  or  as  a  contrlbutldn  to  cap- 
ital, reduced  by  the  amount  of  di^ributlons 
not  out  of  earnings  and  profits  la  the  year 
of  distribution  and  not  out  of  ac^mulated 
earnings  and  profits;  and  | 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  in- 
debtedness (not  including  intere^)  of  the 
company  which  is  evidenced  by  a  bpnd.  note, 
bill  ot  exchange,  debenture,  certificate  of 
Indebtedness,  mortgage,  or  deed  of  trust,  ex- 
cept that  indebtedness  not  represented  by 
a  bond  or  debenture  shall  not  b«  Included 
in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
dally  amount  of  Indebtedness  not  so  repre- 
sented which  was  outstanding  dtiring  the 
taxable  year."  I 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  i  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1058. 

State  and  local  taxatUm  of  assotriations 

Sec.  418.  Each  association,  including  its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  and  si^rplus.  its 
Income,  its  real  property,  its  tangible  and 
intangible  personal  property,  audits  obli- 
gations (both  as  to  principal  atwl  Income 
derived  therefrom),  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sams 
extent  as  a  State-chartered  institution  of 
similar  character,  by  any  State,  cofmty,  mu- 
nicipality, or  local  taxing  auth(^ity;  and 
its  real  property  shaU  be  subject  |to  special 
■nsfnnments  for  local  improvements. 

TTTLX   V — PROVISION   Or  ASSIST  A  NCB  tO   KMALL- 
BUBIHXSS  COMCiaNS       | 

Standards  of  eligihility  for  asaiktanee 

Sxc.  501.  The  Board  shall  ptomulgate 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
small -business  concerns  for  the  assistance 
provided  by  this  act.  In  promulg^lng  such 
standards,  which  may  differ  accorcttng  to  the 
type  of  assistance  involved  and^ny  other 
relevant  factors,  the  Board  shall  give  consid- 
eration to —  ! 

(1)  the  need  to  promote  the  development 
and  growth  of  small-business  coficems  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution  to  productive  investment  and 
employment  and  to  the  economld  stability 
and  growth  of  the  Nation; 

(2)  the  need  to  make  capital  for  kuch  con- 
cerns more  readily  available  in  'adequate 
amounts  and  on  reasonable  terms;  1 

(3)  the  need  to  facilitate  maxldium  par- 
ticipation of  private  financial  Institutions 


and  tevestorg  in  flnsncfng  ttiese  eoneems; 
and  > 

(4)  the  need  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  of  banks  and  other  private  llnaneial 
Institutions  through  the  program  of  sasist> 
ance  provided  under  this  act.  1 

Provision  of  equity  capital  for  tmatt-lniatnen 
concerns       , 

8k.  502.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  luimary 
function  of  each  small  businf ss  investment 
association  to  provide  a  source  of  needed 
equity  capital  for  incorporated  amall- 
busineas  concerns  which  are  located  within 
its  district,  and  which  meet  the  standards 
of  eligibility  promulgated  l^y  the  Board 
iinder  section  601.  by  advancing  funds  to 
such  concerns  in  the  manner  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  described  In  this  section. 

(b)  Funds  shall  be  advanc^  by  an  asso- 
clstlon  to  a  small-business  concern  only 
through  the  pxirchase  of  deben|ture  bonds  (of 
such  concern)   which  shall — 

( 1 )  bear  interest  at  such  ra^e.  and  contain 
s\ich  other  terms,  as  such  s^soclstion  osay 
fix  with  the  approval  of  the  Board; 

(2)  be  callable  on  any  Int^est  payment 
date,  upon  3  months'  notlo^  at  par  plia 
accrued  interest;  and  i 

(3)  be  convertible  on  any  Interest  pay- 
ment date  prior  to  maturity  (unless  pre- 
vlously  called) .  at  the  cation  (kf  the  associa- 
tion, into  stock  of  such  concern  at  the  rata 
of  1  share  of  $50  par  value  fommon  stock 
and  1  share  of  $50  par  value  (7  percent  pre- 
ferred stock  for  each  $1001  (or  fraction 
thereof)  of  the  face  value  of  kh»  debenture 
bond  or  bonds  converted:  an^  the  right  of 
conversion  may  be  exercised  t^y  the  associa- 
tion with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  de- 
benture bonds  without  exerci^ng  such  rl^t 
with  respect  to  other  such  bonds  of  the  same 
concern  held  by  the  associatlcsi. 

(c)  Before  any  funds  arc  advanced  by  aa 
association  to  a  small-business  cmacaxm 
under  this  section — 

(1)  the  association  may  reqiire  such  con- 
cern to  refinance  any  at  all  ot  its  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  so  that  the  j  asKJclaUon  is 
the  only  holder  of  any  evidende  ot  indebted- 
ness of  such  concern:  and 

(2)  such  concern  shall  agr$e  that  It  will 
not  thereafter  incur  any  indeHtednesa  wltb- 
out  first  securing  the  approval  of  the  asao* 
elation  and  giving  the  assoclstlon  the  first 
opportunity  to  finance  such  i$debtedneaa. 

(d)  Without  the  approval  pt  the  Board, 
the  aggregate  amo\mt  of  otlligaUons  mw^ 
securities  of  any  one  small  bu$lness  concern 
which  may  be  acquired  and  held  by  an  asso- 
ciation at  any  one  time  shall  not  *^«^ 
whichever  of  the  following  is  Itbe  larges: 

(1)  $1  million:  or  | 

(2)  33^  percent  of  the  combined  capital 
and  svurplus  of  the  association. 

(e)  Whenever  an  assoclaUon  advaacss 
funds  to  a  small-business  ooncern  under 
this  section,  such  concern  shall  be  required 
to  become  a  stockholder-proprietor  of  the 
association  by  investing  in  th4  capital  stock 
of  the  association  In  an  amount  eqiial  to  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  fhe  funds  so 
advanced.  | 

Lone-term  loans  to  small-bu^neas  concerns 
Ssc.  603.  (a)  Each  bank  is  jauthoriaed  to 
make  loans,  in  the  manner  apd  subject  to 
the  conditions  described  In  tkis  section,  to 
incorporated  and  unincorporated  small-busi- 
ness concerns  which  are  located  in  its  dis- 
trict, and  which  meet  the  standards  of 
ellglblUty  promulgated  by  th^  Board  under 
section  501,  in  order  to  provide  such  con- 
cerns with  funds  needed  for  soiind  nnanrirug, 
growth,  modernization,  and  expansion. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  thlf  section  may 
be  made  directly,  or  in  cooperation  vrith 
commercial  lending  Institutions  throvigh 
agreements  to  participate  on  hn  Immediate 
or  deferred  basis. 

(c)  Ifo  financial  aaslstanoe  shall  be  ex- 
tended vmder  this  subsection  lunless  the  H- 
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nanclal  assistance  needed  Is  not  otherwise 
available  to  the  small-business  concern  on 
reasonable  terms.  No  Immediate  participa- 
tion may  be  pxirchased  unless  it  is  shown 
that  a  deferred  participation  is  not  avail- 
able; and  no  direct  loan  may  be  made  unless 
It  Is  shown  that  a  participation  is  not  avail- 
able. Any  participation  by  a  bank  on  a  de- 
ferred basis  shall  not  be  in  execess  of  90 
percent  of  the  balcmce  of  the  loan  outstand- 
ing at  the  time  of  disbursement  by  the  bank. 

(d)  The  rate  of  interest  for  the  bank's 
share  of  any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  no  more  than  5  percent  per  an- 
num, and  shall  not  be  more  than  the  rate 
prevailing  within  the  district  where  the  bank 
is  located  if  such  prevailing  rate  (at  the  time 
of  disbursement  by  the  bank)  la  less  than 
6  percent  per  annum. 

(e)  Loans  made  xmder  this  section  shall 
have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  30  years;  ex- 
cept that  a  loan  made  under  this  section  fc»' 
the  purpose  of  construction,  conversion,  or 
expansion  of  facilities  may  have  a  maturity 
of  30  years  plus  such  additional  period  as  is 
estimated  by  the  bank  making  the  loan  to  be 
required  to  complete  such  construction,  con- 
version, or  expansion. 

(f)  All  loans  made  under  this  section 
^all  be  of  such  soimd  value,  or  so  secured, 
as  reasonably  to  assure  repayment. 

(g)  Any  bank  which  has  made  a  loan  to 
a  small-business  concern  under  this  section 
is  authorised  to  extend  the  maturity  of  or 
renew  such  loan  for  additional  periods  not 
exceeding  10  years  if  the  bank  finds  that 
such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  or- 
derly liquidation  of  such  loan. 

Aasiatance  through  private  investment  com- 
panies and  State  and  local  development 
oorporations 

Sac.  504.  (s)  In  addition  to  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  small-business  con- 
cerns by  advancing  funds  to  associations  and 
making  long-term  loans  to  such  concerns  as 
Otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  each  bank, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Board,  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  funds  to  investment 
companies  (both  open-end  and  closed-end) 
In  its  district  which  are  in  existence  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  snd  to 
State  and  local  development  corporations  in 
its  district  whether  In  existence  on  such 
date  or  formed  after  such  date,  on  condi- 
tion that  such  funds  be  used  only  to  sup- 
ply equity  capital  to  small -business  concerns 
in  such  district  in  a  msnner  which  will  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  act.  Any 
funds  advanced  to  a  finanical  institution 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  exchange 
for  convertible  debentwe  bonds  of  such  in- 
stitution having  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  debenture  bonds  of  associations 
described  in  section  408  (b),  and  funds  may 
be  so  advanced  without  regard  to  the  use 
and  mveatment  by  such  institution  of  funds 
secured  by  it  from  other  sources. 

(b)  Whenever  a  bank  advances  funds  to 
a  financial  Institution  under  subsection  (a), 
such  institution  shall  be  required  to  become 
a  stockholder-proprietor  of  such  bank  by  in- 
vesting in  the  capital  stock  of  such  bank  In 
an  amoimt  equal  to  5  pocent  of  the  amount 
of  the  funds  so  advanced. 

(c)  A  bank  may  acquire  and  hold  stock 
in  one  or  more  financial  institutions  through 
conversion  of  the  debentvure  bonds  of  such 
institutions  under  subsection  (a),  and  a  fi- 
nancial Institution  may  acquire  and  hold 
stock  of  a  bank  under  subsection  (b),  with- 
out regard  to  any  limitation  (in  section  12 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  or 
in  any  other  law  of  the  United  States)  upon 
the  right  of  such  bank  or  institution  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  such  stock  or  the  amount  of 
such  stock  which  may  be  so  acquired  and 
held. 

(d)  As  used  In  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  the  term  "investment  companies'* 
means  investment  companies  as  defined  in 


section  8  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  that  act;   and 

(2)  the  term  "State  and  local  develop- 
ment corporations"  means  enterprises  in- 
corporated under  State  law  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  promoting  and  assisting  the 
growth  and  development  of  smaU  business 
concerns  in  the  areas  covered  by  their  opera- 
tions. 

TTTI.K  VI — iciscnxAincous 

Criminal  penalties 
Sbc.  601.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 217  of  title  18,  United  States  Ckxle.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "farm  credit  ex- 
aminer," the  following:  "or  of  any  small 
business  capital  bank  or  sxnaU  bxisiness  in- 
vestment association." 

(b)  Section  218  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "National  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporations,"  the  following:  "or  an 
examiner  of  small  business  capital  banks  or 
small  business  Investment  associations." 

(c)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  221 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"United  States,"  the  following:  "or  a  small 
business  Investment  association  or  small 
btuiness  capital  bank." 

(2)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  sec- 
tion 221  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Con- 
gress," the  following:  "or  any  small  busi- 
ness capital  bank  or  small  business 
investment  association." 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  331  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "farm  loan  or  land 
bank"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "farm 
loan,  land  bank,  or  small  business." 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  such  title  18  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"farm  loan  or  land  bank"  in  the  reference 
to  section  221  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"farm  loan,  land  bank,  or  small  business." 

(d)  Section  657  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corj>oration,"  the  foUowlng:  "or 
any  small  business  capital  bank  or  small 
business  investment  association." 

(e)  Section  1006  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,"  the  following: 
"or  any  small  business  capital  bank  or  small 
business  investment  association." 

(f)  Section  1014  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "a  Federal  Reserve  bank," 
the  following:  "or  of  a  small  business  capi- 
tal bank  or  a  small  business  investment 
association." 

Injunctive  relief 

Sac.  602.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  regxUation 
prescribed  by  the  Board  under  this  act.  the 
Board  may  make  application  to  the  proper 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  Territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  for  an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  provision,  and  such 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  actions 
and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Board  that  such 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  ADVER- 
TISING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
presenting  a  petition  from  my  con- 
stituency protesting  the  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  This  petition  was 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Delia  Painter,  of  1215 
South  Grevillea  Avenue.  Inglewood. 
Calif.,  and  was  signed  by  80  constituents 
of  the  17th  Congressional  District  of 
California.    The  petition  and  signatures 

follow :  

Psiiiiuiv 

To  Congressman  Caen.  R.  Kino: 

We,  the  citizens  of  the  17th  District  of 
California,  again  urge  your  support  to  re- 
move the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
from  ovir  homes : 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Helmlek,  Mrs.  Mildred  B. 
Crocker,  iin.  Pern  D.  Veitch.  Mrs.  Bertha  O. 
HoUlster,  Mrs.  Bfaude  E.  Denning,  Mrs. 
Florence  M.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Rhea  E.  Kel- 
lett,  Mrs.  Myrtle  M.  Toothaker.  Mrs.  Eliaabeth 
Pryor,  Mrs.  Beverly  Wade.  Mrs.  Ruth  Fones. 
Mrs.  Mary  I.  Jones,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Kellett, 
Inglewood,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Kettering, 
Lawndale,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  R.  Koehler,  Inglewood,  Calif.; 
Bertha  O.  Lee,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Mrs.  OUve 
P  Frickstad,  Mrs.  LUlle  M.  Swanson,  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Mrs.  Edith  C.  Asire,  Mrs.  Lottie 
S.  Huston.  Mrs.  M.  Hazel  Huebner,  Edna  F. 
Davlsson,  Paul  O.  Huebner.  Inglewood,  Calif.; 
W.  E.  Cartrlght,  Van  Nuys.  Calif.;  Mrs.  Hazel 
N.  Kllnger,  Bdrs.  Anna  M.  Horton,  Inglewood. 
Calif. 

Albertine  Cunningham.  Mrs.  Edith  M. 
Ockotzki,  Mrs.  Maybeth  H.  Baird,  Mrs.  Pearl 
K.  Frantz.  Mrs.  Pearl  O.  RusseU,  Miss  Pearl 
Precise.  Miss  Myrtle  Precise,  Mrs.  Martha  Jol- 
ley,  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Hedstrom,  Mrs.  Irene  I. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Alma  Niederhauser.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  M.  Pearce,  Mrs.  Alma  R.  Lee.  Mrs. 
Ruth  E.  Laughlin,  Mrs.  Ada  A.  Maloney,  Mrs. 
Beatrice  E.  Cratz,  Mrs.  Flo  M.  Jacobs.  Mrs. 
Bess  Gardner  FObes.  Henry  Stoody,  Mrs.  Cora 
M.  Stoody,  Inglewood,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Basel  M. 
Carter,  Redone  Beach.  Calif.;  Miss  Margaret 
Whltlock,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Dee  Ida 
Moses,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Young.  Mrs.  Edith  White, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Oee,  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Peterson,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Packard,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Oaroutte. 
Mrs.  E'^hel  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shields. 
Mrs.  Ada  M.  Oolding,  Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Robert- 
son. Inglewood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Anna  S.  Fine,  MTs.  Beulah  B.  For- 
sythe,  Mrs.  Pearl  Day,  Mrs.  Marjorie  B. 
Vaughn,  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Flsgg,  Mrs.  Helen  8. 
Robinson.  Mrs.  M.  Englehart,  Mrs.  Stella  C. 
Scofield,  Mrs.  Claudia  Lehman.  Miss  Grace 
Ethel  Morris,  Inglewood,  Calif.;  Mrs.  LouU  W. 
Jones,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Mrs.  Norma  B. 
Bowser,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Manor,  Mrs.  Latira 
Rosenbrook.  Inglewood.  Calif.;  Mrs.  Corda 
Depew,  Mrs.  Irene  Dalley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Adelia  M  Boetel,  Catherine  Repass,  Bertha 
B.  Bland,  and  Louise  C.  Johnsen,  Inglewood. 
Calif. 


RELIEF  OF  RAIN-DRENCHED  AREAS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  bills  that  would  be  most  desir- 
able and  necessary  in  arrainglng  relief  to 
the  rain-drenched  areas  of  the  country 
should  they  be  enacted.  The  first  one 
that  I  would  refer  to  is  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  by  authorizing  loans 
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to  bUBiiieai  eatihtfitfiments  tn  areas  sd- 
venely  Bffeeted  tagr  ^raesaive  rainfaH. 
T^e  SBA  Act  now  provides  that  these 
loans  may  be  made  in  dtought-ctricken 
areas.  We  seek  to  broadoi  this  act. 
The  other  legialatkxi  would  provide  tar 
refinancing  debts  Incurred  by  fanners  In 
1957  which  were  caused  by  heavr  and 
almost  unprecedented  rainfall  durlnc 
that  year. 

The  disastrous  crop  year  of  1957  has 
played  havoc  with  fanners  and  business 
alike  over  a  wide  area.  The  crops  were 
cut  ft-om  40  to  50  percrat  or  nKnre  In 
many  instances.  As  a  result  these  pro- 
ducers were  unable  to  pay  their  crop 
production  loans  and  other  obligations 
including  such  items  as  tractor  fuel,  re- 
pairs, fertilizers,  food,  and  payments  due 
on  farm  equiiMnent  as  well  as  many 
others. 

The  general  economy  of  the  Nation  is 
feeling  the  impact  of  this  calamity.  As 
a  result  there  Is  a  great  loss  in  tax  rev- 
enues to  local  and  Federal  Governments. 
The  automobile  and  truck  manufac- 
turers sell  less  cars  and  trucks,  and  iewtar 
employees  are  required  in  industry. 

The  passage  of  these  two  proposals 
will  recharge  the  depressed  financial 
condition  now  prevailing  in  the  affected 
areas  and  would  in  a  great  measure 
stabilize  the  recession-riddled  ectmomy. 

These  people  ask  no  gifts— they  only 
a^  us  to  accord  them  an  oiH>ortunity  to 
continue  in  business — they  want  credits 
over  a  period  of  time  that  is  not  now 
available  to  them  from  existing  private 
sources.  Emergency  loans  made  by 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  in  past 
years  have  been  successf id  loans,  95  per- 
cent or  more  have  been  collected — I 
hope  early  action  will  be  taken  on  these 
meritorious  proposals. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

I  -^  By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Roberts  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rains),  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  tm  account  of  illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  CBRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ennisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PowMX  (at  the  re<iuest  of  Mr. 
Albikt)  ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KniG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcher),  5  minutes,  on  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remaiicB  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcaxssiOKAL 
Recoko.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kke. 

Mr.  McGovxRH  and  to  Include  related 
matter. 

Mr.  Eberhaiter  (at  the  recjuest  of  Mr. 
Albest) . 

Mr.  King  Cat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert). 


Iffr.  Mat  (at  the  request  of  M  r.  T7r> 
and  to  inelode  extraneous  matbv. 

Mr.  MiTLTKR  and  to  include  extiraneous 
matter;  IiCr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
and  to  Include  extraneous  malter  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Natchsr). 

Mr.  EviNs  and  to  include  ext|:aneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  HiKSTANs  bi  two  Instances 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.  i|i.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow JThurs- 
day,  January  30, 1958,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXBCDTTVE  COMMUNICATIOl^,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  C%airman,  ilational 
Advisory  Coxincll  on  International  Monetary 
and  Fiiuuaelal  Problema,  transmittlSg  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems  on  Its  activities  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1»57,  pursuant  to  section  4  (b) 
(6)  of  tbeBretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (H. 
Doc.  No.  319);  to  the  Ckwimittee  onForeign 
Affairs  and  ord«red  to  be  printed.* 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taransmlttlng  a  report  covering 
claims  paid  during  the  6-month  period  end- 
ing December  31.  1957,  on  accoxmi^of  the 
correction  of  military  records  of  CoaJak  Guard 
penonnel,  pursuant  to  title  10,  sec^n  1562 
(f).  United  States  Code;  to  the  Co^milttee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Admlnistratloa,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  of  Federal  con- 
tributions for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  CSvll  De- 
fense Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servioes. 

1633,  A  letter  from  the  President,  Xzport- 
Xmport  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  Increase  the  lending  authority  of  !the  Sz- 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  o&  Bank- 
ing and  (Currency. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  president,  Potomac 
Electric  Power  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
balance  sheet  of  Potomac  Electric  P(jv?er  Co. 
as  of  December  31 ,  1957,  pursuant  tO'  the  act 
of  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  974);  to  tile  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colxxmbla. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
seventh  annual  report  concerning  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  Public  Laws  874  a|id  815. 
81st  Congress,  as  amended,  Includli*  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  receipts  and  dfeburse- 
ments,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jtine  SO. 
1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  874  ind  815 
of  the  81  St  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  ] 

168«.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmai.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transmltitlng  a 
•apf  of  a  recently  Issued  publlcatlcm  en- 
titled "StatisUcs  of  Electric  Utilities  In  the 
United  States,  1956,  Privately  Owne«  Com- 
panies"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  j 

1687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  j  or  fhe 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  pertaltilng  to 
the  operations  of  the  Department  iof  the 
mterior  during  the  fiscal  ytar  1967)  under 
ttie  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  «f  1952 
(Public  Law  448.  82d  Cong.),  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intarlcr  and  Insular 
Affairs.  , 


1538.  A  letter  from  the  A<mlnlstrativ» 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agrlcnltore.  trans- 
mitting a  lepmt  ax%  posltlotfi  placed  In 
gradM  OS-IS,  IT,  and  18  undfer  provlsloiis 
e(  law  oXtitx  than  section  505  of  the  Clas- 
Btflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  8S4.  84th  Confess;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  CMBce  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOUtJTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  tb  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  tb  the  propa 
calendar,  as  follows:  1 

'Mr.  FRTFDEL:  Committee  om  House  Ad- 
ministration. Ho\ise  Resolution  423.  Reso- 
lution providing  for  further  i  expenses  of 
conducting  tlie  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  rule  XI  (1)  (h)  Incurred  by 
the  Committee  on  Governmenii  Operations; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1300) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEI^L:  Committee  oi^  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  432.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  th^  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary;  with  amend|nent  (RepC 
No.  1301 ) .     Ordered  to  be  print«d. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  oH  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  434.  Reso- 
lution authorizing  additional  expenses  for 
conducting  the  studies  and  Ukvestlgatlons 
authorized  by  House  Resolutloto  56  of  the 
85th  Congress;  with  amendmen(t  (Rept.  No. 
1302) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  oii  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  438.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  investigations 
and  studies  made  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  AlTairs  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
64  and  House  Resolution  66;  wltlumt  amend- 
ment (Rept.  Mo.  1303).  Ordered  to  be 
printed.  T 

Mr.  FRIEDSL:  OcmmlttM  oii  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  443.  Reso- 
iTitlon  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Cturency  In  conducting  the 
studies.  Investigations,  and  Inquiries  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  86:  ^tth  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1304).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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PUBLIC    BIULS   AND    RES6lX7TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrjaduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.  R  10345.  A  bUl  to  create  a  ISmaU  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System  to  mnke  available 
to  small  Imslness  a  source  of  equity  and  longJ* 
term  loan  c^jital  where  such  cspltal  Is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  existing 
IMlvate  sources;  to  transfer  to  Such  System 
all  funds  which  are  presenUy  avnllable  under 
section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for 
loans  to  industrial  and  commercial  firms,  to- 
gether with  certain  other  fund4  out  of  ths 
surplus  accoimt  of  the  Federal  H^rve  banka, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C^nmlttae  oa 
Banfcing  and  Currency.  T 

By  Mr.  BONNER:  ( 

H.  R.  10346.  A  bill  to  amend  sOctlan  716  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  848.  84th  Cong.),  to  provide  in- 
demnity protection  in  respect  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  to  the  Committee  <ot 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlea.  i 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  KawaU: 
H.  R.  10347.  A  blU  to  amend  section  78  (q) 
of  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act;  to  ftpprove  and 
ratify  Joint  Resolution  32,  Seaaton  Laws  of 
Hawaii,  1957.  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
$14  million  tn  aviatkm  reventie  bcrnds;  to 
authorise  certain  laud  exchanges  at  Hono- 
lulu. Oahu.  T.  H..  for  the  developfnent  of  tha 
Honolulu    airport    complex,    and    for    other 
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purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DURHAM  n»y  reqnevt)? 
H.R.  10348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended:  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ENOFLB: 
H.  R.  10349.  A  MU  to  authorize  ^e  acqui- 
sition by  exchange  of  certain  properties  with- 
in Death  Valley  National  Monument,  Calif., 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ORIFPITHS : 
H.  R.  10350.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  former  naval  in- 
dustrial facilities  at  Centerline,  Mich.,  to  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  Vba  Onmmtttas  on  Oowmment  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HISSTAND: 
H.  R.  10351  A  bill  to  regulate  certain  in- 
ternal affairs  of  labor  organiaittons  by  pro- 
viding processes  and  procedures  for  Insuring 
democratic  control  of  such  organizations  by 
tha  rank-aod-fUe  membership  tiiereof;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  10382.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1064.  a«  amended,  to  provide 
for  outer  space  development  through  the 
peaceful  application  of  atomic  energy  and 
for  other  porpoaes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atocnlc  Energy. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.  a.  103&3.  A  bill  to  aaMDd  seetlon  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter,  and 
Tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10364.  A  bin  to  provide  a  ciedtt 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  additional 
State  and  local  uaxes  Imposed  for  school 
purposer,   to  the  Coounittee  on  Waya  and 


^j  Mra.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  R.  10355.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  charg- 
ing  of   a   fee   to   view   telecasts   In   private 
iMMnes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fbrelgn  Corameree 

By  Mr.  SMTTH  at  Mtaslaslppl: 
H.  R.  10358.  A  bill  to  authori?*  emergency 
reflnandnc    loans    to    fanners    tn    disaster 
«raaa;  to  tlie  Cotnmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TKAOUS  of  Callfoniia: 
H.  R.  10357.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of   1949.   as  amended,  by 


striking  ont  the  termination  date;  to  ft* 
O'THntttee  on  Agile ultora. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 

H.  &  10368.  A  biU  to  amend  title  ¥  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  IMS.  as  »mp.nAi^    by 
striking  out  the  termination  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

H.  R.  10350.  A  MB  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agrtcoiturai  Act  of  1M8.  am  amended,  by 
striking  out  the  tennlnatlan  date;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  OATHINGS: 

H.  a.  10360.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1649.  as  amended,  by 
Striking  ont  the  termination  date;  to  the 
C<Hnmittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.  R.  10861.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  tha 
Agrteultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by 
•triklng  out  the  termination  date;  to  tte 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.  R.  10362.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
Vn-  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  restrict  its  ap- 
plication in  the  case  of  employees  of  organi- 
sations engaged  tn  brand  inspecting  In  con- 
nection with  the  livestock  Indvistry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bdncation  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10363.  A  blU  to  amend  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1947  (eh.  80.  61  Stat. 
102),  as  amended,  relating  to  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VTESTLAKD: 

H.  R.  10364.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  may  deduct  amotints  paid  for  his 
higher  education  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mfttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  a45  Concurrent  resolntkm 
to  extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Israel  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Israel,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Cancurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  compendium  of  papers  collected  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of 
the  CommKtee  on  Ways  and  Msanr.  to  ^e 
Committee  on  House  Admlnistratton. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  ciauce  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUovs: 

By  Ifr.  MoOORMACK: 
It.  S.  lonas.  A  bin  tor  the  T^aet  at  BbmOm 
Anita  Daniel  (Weekea);  to  the  OomanlttM  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAT: 
H.B.  10366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Slapa  and  Mrs.  MicheUna  Slapa;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURlfS  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.10M7.  A  bfll  for  the  rcMef  ef 
phlne  Y.  Chung;  to  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  wtt«  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 

and  referred  as  follows: 

367.  By  Mr.  RfiCSS:  Petiaon  of  Wisconsin 
County  Boards  Association  that  Congress 
include  in  the  mlleaga  comprising  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  Defense  Highwajrs 
a  north -south  route  connecting  the  control 
points  of  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain. Mich.,  and  east-west  route  connecting 
the  control  points  of  Iron  Mountain,  Mich., 
and  Soperior.  Wis.:  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Pnbtle  Woiln. 

•68.  Also,  petition  of  Wlaoonsln  Oooaty 
Boards  Aasodatlon  that  Congress  remove  oer- 
taiB  Umltattons  conoeming  the  use  o{  force 
account  work  under  Federal  aid  secondary 
fund  regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  P\a>- 
Uc  Works. 

369.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
president.  Coliimbia  Historical  Society. 
Washington,  D.  C.  petitioning  consideration 
a€  Uidr  resolutioa  with  reference  to  of>poe- 
ing  vigorovisly  the  proposed  extension  and 
alteration  oC  the  htatoric  east  front  of  the 
United  States  C^itol  Buikting;  to  the  Com- 
Milttee  on  Public  Works. 

370.  Also,  petition  of  the  lieutenant  gov- 
amor,  Hi-Y  legislature  of  the  State  of  Texaa. 
Beaumont.  Tex.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
the  Congress  to  change  the  electoral  college 
to  the  paraentage  baafei;  to  theXammtttK  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 


DcplefioB  Rate  for  Coal 


KZTENSION  OF  REMAREB 
or 

flON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or  warr  vracritia 
XV  THB  H008I  OF  REPRKSSMTATIVE8 

WednesdAV,  January  29,  19i8 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  your 
attention  to  a  statement  made  last  week 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Otto  Oressens,  executive 
Tice  president  of  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and 
ehairman  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion tax  committee.  He  urged  that  the 
depletion  rate  for  coal  be  raised  from  the 
present  10  percent  to  at  least  15  percent. 

The  Inadequate  depletion  rate  has  for 
a  long  time  hampered  the  ooal  industry's 
expansion  proKram.  The  first  official 
warning  that  ooal  would  be  called  upon 
to  proride  a  spectacular  increase  in  the 
Nation's  energy  supply  came  from  Presi- 


dent Truman's  Materials  Policy  Commls- 
«ion  in  1952.  The  report  stipulated  that 
by  19T7  the  demand  for  coal  would  reach 
a  lerel  of  more  than  800  million  tons  an- 
nually— a  sharp  rise  over  the  490  million 
tons  produced  by  America's  mines  in 
1957. 

Twenty  years  is  a  relatireiy  short  time 
for  an  extractive  industry  to  prepare  it- 
self for  an  increase  In  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent.  The  program 
must  get  imder  way  far  in  advance  of  the 
upward  trend  in  coal  demand.  The 
matter  of  accumulating  sufficient  capital 
for  the  undertaking  must,  of  course,  pre- 
cede the  necessary  investments  in  prop- 
erty and  mining  equipment.  To  continue 
to  restrain  the  industry  from  under- 
taking this  program  could  well  result  In 
a  deficiency  of  fuel  resources  when  they 
are  needed:  more  than  that,  such  re- 
straint could  result  in  a  serious  fracture 
in  the  moi^zation  base. 

I  feel  that  Congress  would  be  par- 
ticularly remiss  to  neglect  the  coal  In- 
dustry at  this  time.    We  must  not  over- 


look any  means  of  providing  new  vigor 
for  the  indiistiy  and  laew  iuve  lor  its 
lahor  force. 

Whereas  the  mlneahle  ooal  reserves  la 
this  Nation  amount  to  well  over  a  triUioa 
tons — enough  to  last  a  thousand  years 
at  present  rates  of  production — facili- 
ties for  making  Oils  fuel  available  at 
places  of  consumption  must  be  set  up  if 
the  abundant  reserves  Are  to  be  of  service 
value  to  us.  When  aU  recoverable  re- 
serves are  taken  from  a  mine,  that  mme 
is  lost  forever  as  a  source  of  fuel  supply. 
A  closed  mine  provides  no  jobs  smd  pays 
no  Federal  taxes.  To  open  new  mines  is 
expensive,  so  coal  companies  must  put 
aside  enough  money  to  be  able  to  move  to 
new  locations  -mhen  present  operations 
are  worked  out. 

Recognizing  that  natural  resources  are 
exhaustible.  Congress  adopted  the  de^^le- 
tion  allowance  principle  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  to  develop  new  prop- 
erties. Coal  has  had  its  10  percent  de- 
pletion rate  since  1951.  but  the  replace- 
ment cost  at  mines  has  climbed  from  $3 
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a  ton  cA  annual  capcu;ity  a  decade  ago  to 
almost  $10  today.  This  disparity,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oressens  in  his  testi- 
mony last  week,  is  in  itself  dear  evidence 
that  an  adjustment  Is  required. 

I  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  look 
favorably  upon  my  request  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  depletion  rate.  I  have  this 
day  submitted  a  statement  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  setting  forth  my  views  in  respect 
to  this  important  issue.  I  trust  that  a 
recommendation  of  this  nature  will  be 
forthcoming  from  that  committee  in  a 
very  short  time. 


Umqoe  Antelope  Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

car  CALtroBMiA 
•   IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday,  March  4, 1958 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
unique  development  in  defense  spending 
comes  to  light  in  the  operation  of  an  Air 
Force  flight  testing  and  production  facil- 
ity in  California.  This  project,  identified 
as  Air  Force  Plant  No.  42,  is  located  at 
Palmdale  in  Los  Angeles  County  just 
60  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
in  the  vast  booming  Antelope  Valley. 

In  this  unique  project  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  provided  a  jet  aircraft 
center — a  bargain  from  the  taxpayers' 
point  of  view. 

In  this  unique  example  of  organiza- 
tional ingenuity,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  brought  together  large, 
highly  cwnpetltlve  aircraft-manufactur- 
ing companies :  Convair.  Lockheed.  North 
American,  Northrop  and  soon  Douglas — 
to  make  use  of  flight-testing  facilities 
on  a  joint  occupancy  basis  resulting  In 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars. 

A  unique  management  team:  a  com- 
mittee of  Defense  Department  and  air- 
craft company  personnel  establish  op- 
erating procedures  for  a  single  installa- 
tion, thus  insuring  maximiun  utilization 
of  expensive  facilities  which  otherwise 
might  have  to  be  quadrupled. 

This  unique  location  in  the  great  An- 
telope Valley,  surrounded  by  desert  and 
moimtains,  conforms  to  seciu-ity  defense 
standards  and  dispersal  policies. 

Unique  weather  conditions  permit  an 
average  of  360  flying  days  a  year,  free 
of  smog,  fog,  and  overcast. 

Uniquely  designed  for  efficiency  and 
maximum  use.  Air  Force  Plant  No.  42  at 
Palmdale  is  self-contained,  complete 
with  utilities  Independent  of  any  munici- 
pal system. 

Unique  planning,  in  cooperation  with 
local  civic  leaders,  assures  safety  and 
favorable  community  relations.  A  mile 
wide  buffer  strip  surrounds  the  airport, 
zoned  to  permit  complementary  indus- 
trial development  but  to  exclude  high 
density  commercial  and  residential 
buildup. 

Unique  in  its  airfield  equipment,  scien- 
tifically designed  bvilldings.  and  runways 
more  than  2  miles  long.  Air  Force  Plant 


No.  42  at  Palmdale  is  the  last  ^ord  in 
efficiency  in  flight  testing  and  assembling 
jet  aircraft. 

Unique  in  its  location  close  to  tl|e  great 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  with  its  Vast  dry 
lakes,  its  equipment  and  scientiflc  exj>eri- 
mental  facilities  and  relative  convenience 
to  the  great  airframe  and  parts  factories 
of  southern  California,  it  is  also  0onven- 
ient  to  the  extensive  scientiflc  tenters 
like  Caltech  and  others.  Adequate  com- 
munity facilities  and  housing  it  very 
resisonable  costs  have  been  installed  to- 
gether with  schools,  highway.  r4il,  and 
air  service. 

This  unique  defense  installatioij 
Antelope  Valley  constitutes  a  coi 
able  military,  Industrial,  an<! 
achievement  in  the  interest  of 
security  and  Is  a  tribute  to  the  far 
leaders  in  all  three  of  these  flej 
made  it  possible. 
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Ooe  Hnndred  and  Ninety-teveiati  Anni- 
versary of  the  Birth  of  Albert  G^Hatia 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  PROXBlIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ^TATES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 19i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  197th  anniversary  of  tne  birth 
of  that  great  American  statesman  of 
Swiss  origin,  Albert  Gallatin.  T I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
in  his  honor. 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed]  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Pro: 

New  chapters  In  the  story  of  Am^ica  are 
now  being  written  by  our  Nation's  leading 
historians,  to  take  Into  full  account  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  Nation's  tra 
dltion  which  came  from  the  hand,  tl 
and  the  mind  of  Swlss-bom  Albert 
one  of  the  noblest  of  America's  adop' 
whose  blrthdate  we  celebrate  again 
uary  29. 

Bom  in  1761,  and  bred  to  the  arl, 
tradition  of  ancient  Geneva,  Gallatin  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  In  his  jlouth  to 
become  a  deathless  champion  of  the  tause  of 
democratic  freedom. 

As  State  legislator.  Congressman,  ^nator. 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  undef  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  and  trusted  dlpltmat  to 
the  Ck>urt  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sepubllc 
of  France,  he  lived  a  life  of  accomplishment 
almost  without  parallel  in  our  history.  He 
was  the  author  and  advocate  of  policies 
which  enhanced  America's  educatiotial  sys- 
tem, which  reformed  our  tax  and  bi|dgetary 
policies,  which  first  established  Ainerica's 
policy  of  trade  with  the  friendly  nations  of 
the  world. 

To  me,  the  life  of  Gallatin  has  always  been 
symbolic  of  the  special  virtues  of  tile  Swiss 
nation  from  which  he  sprung — thelrj  energy, 
InteUlgence.  devotion  to  Jxistlce,  tot  public 
welfare,  and  to  the  principles  of  democratic 
government.  Those  were  the  characteristics 
that  made  Albert  Gallatin  a  leading  Ameri- 
can citizen  In  the  perilous  days  of  the  In- 
fant Republic.  And  these  are  the  same 
characteristics  which  place  our  preaent-day 
Americans  of  Swiss  descent  among  the  most 


heart, 
allatln, 
sons, 
n  Jan- 

cratlc 


useful  and  vsltiable  citizens  which  our  N^ 

tlon  numbers.  j 

In  counting  some  of  the  virtues  with 
which  natvire  and  circumstance  |ias  endowed 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  'have  always 
believed  my  State  blessed  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  of  the  favorite  settling  places  for 
emigrants  from  Switzerland  wtio  came  to 
the  United  States  to  seek  new  homes  and 
new  careen.  Today,  we  can  ^unt  many 
thousands  of  these  Wisconsin  citizens  of 
Swiss  descent  In  the  cities  of  Monroe,  New 
Olarus,  Madison,  JanesvUle,  Kenosha,  Eau 
Claire.  Belolt,  and  Oshkosh. 


Economic  Realiliet   and  Adniinittralioa 


diunittralii 


Optimisi 

EXTENSION  OF 
or 


■,a„ 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEUbERGER 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNHBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  29^  19SS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27  Mrs.  Neuberger  had  the  great 
privilege  of  introducing  our  outstanding 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas  1  to  the  members  of 
the  National  Womens'  Democratic  Club. 
In  his  address.  Economic  Realities  and 
Administration  Optimism,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  provided  an  in- 
sight into  our  Nation's  present  and 
future  economy  which  I  feel  will  be  of 
genuine  interest  to  my  felloi^  Members. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint!  Economic 
Committee  and  a  former  i^ofessor  of 
economics,  the  Senator  fron^  Illinois  is 
imiquely  qualified  to  speak  o|i  this  vital 
topic.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  significant 
address  by  our  senior  colleague  from 
Illlnois  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^e  Rccoro, 
as  follows:  , 

Economic  Reautizs  and  Ao>  toncsTRATioN 
Opthcisic 

(Address  by  United  States  Senajtor  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  nilnols,  before  the 
National  Women's  Democratlci  Club,  Mon- 
day. January  37,  195S)  I 

Almost  precisely  4  years  agi,  after  the 
administration's  statistics  showfd  that  the 
Nation's  unemployed  had  Increased  by  1^4 
million  from  November  1953  to  January  1954 
to  a  total.  Including  layoffs,  of  oiver  3V4  mil- 
lion, and  that  physical  production  in  manu- 
facturing had  fallen  by  7  polnti  I  ventured 
to  say  that  we  were  in  an  economic  reces- 
sion, since  the  term  "economljc  recession" 
means  a  decUne  In  production  $nd  employ- 
ment, this  seemed  to  be  only  a  moderate 
statement  of  fact.  I  was.  of  cotirse,  careful 
to  add  that  we  were  not  then  In  a  depres- 
sion, or  a  severe  slump,  and  I  specincally  dis- 
claimed any  prediction  that  we  would  faU 
Into  one.  I  merely  said  that  we  bhould  real- 
ize that  we  were  in  a  recession;  that  we 
should  be  alerted  to  that  fact;  ind  that  we 
should  take  pains  to  prevent  it  fixmi  turning 
Into  a  depression.  I 

But  mild  as  this  statement  was,  it  threw 
our  Republican  friends  Into  a  paroxysm  of 
anger.  Mr.  Leonard  Hall,  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  RepubUcan  National  Conunlttee, 
promptly  declared  that  I  was  a  prophet  of 
doom  and  gloom.  Mr.  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey became  so  enamored  of  this  phrase 
that  he  used  It  on  almost  evety  occasion. 
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Tba  then  8p«ak«r  at  the  lloii—  of  B«|m«- 

sentatives.  Mr.  Joseph  Mastin,  went  out 
on  the  dinner  circuit  to  get  some  free  meals 
and  partaking  of  the  abundant  fare  pro- 
vided by  the  Union  League  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Identified  me  as  one  ot  the  four 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  wIm,  ••  tbe 
readers  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  vlU  re- 
menU>er.  ware  to  scatter  hunger,  disease,  and 
war  over  the  world.  And  so  It  went  all 
through  the  winter,  spring,  and  sununer, 
although  production  fell  off  by  10  percent. 

But  while  the  hatchetmen  and  amearers 
were  busy  out  front,  the  high  command 
was  worried,  as  Robert  Donovan  has  shown 
in  his  semloXBclal  account  of  the  Eisen- 
hower years.  The  eoonomlc  generals  ad- 
mitted in  private  what  they  denounced  In 
public. 

And  now  we  are  faoed  with  a  somewhat 
almUar  situation.  Despite  Mr.  George  M. 
Humphrey's  defiant  swan  song  of  last  sum- 
mer, we  did  not  do  too  well  under  the  Re- 
publicans. Thus  Instead  of  the  normal  In- 
crease In  physical  production  per  man  hour 
of  something  like  8  percent  a  year,  the  rise 
from  1955  to  1936  was  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent.  For  1957,  the  rise  over  1956  was 
only  l>/4  percent  or  only  one -half  the  normal 
rate.  All  this  was  noted  last  year  by  the 
keen  eye  of  Leon  Keyserllng.  but  was 
Ignored  by  the  official  soothsayers  for  the 
administration.  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  have  all,  moreover,  made  much 
greater  gains  than  we  since  195S. 

In  other  words,  American  Industry  for 
the  last  2  years  was  really  traveling  on  a 
production  plateau,  falling  to  make  Its  cus- 
tomary progress. 

But  In  the  last  5  months,  trouble  has 
broken  out  very  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curred In  1963-54.  The  physical  output  of 
otir  factories  and  mines  decreased  by  9 
points  and  6  percent  between  last  August 
and  December,  while  the  numbers  of  unem- 
plo3red  rose  by  at  least  800,000  to  a  total  of 
3.4  million.  This  was  the  equivalent  of  5.2 
percent  of  the  working  force  and  if  Invol- 
untary part  time  were  Included,  this  would 
raise  the  percentage  of  unemployment  to 
well  over  6  and  probably  close  to  7  percent. 

But  this  was  for  December,  or  a  month 
Ago.  since  then,  as  all  readers  of  business 
and  financial  Journals  and  all  watchers  of 
employment  lines  know,  layoffs  and  short 
time  have  lncrease<l.  The  new  automobUe 
models  have  not  really  caught  on  and  the 
auto  industry  Is  closing  down  plants  and 
laying  off  men  for  1  and  2  CL&ys  a  week  In 
what  should  be  Its  busy  season.  Steel  Is 
down  to  56  percent  of  capacity  as  compared 
with  97  percent  a  year  ago  at  this  time  and 
car  loadings  are  13  percent  less  now  than 
then.  A  further  drop  In  production  and  an 
appreciable  increase  in  unemployment  Is 
almost  certain  to  be  shown  when  the  Jan- 
uary figures  are  published. 

Indeed,  according  to  the  highly  conserva- 
tive journal.  Business  Week.  In  Its  Issue  for 
January  18,  another  three-quarters  of  a 
million  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  since 
the  middle  of  December,  raising  the  total 
number  of  the  unemployed  to  over  4  mll- 
Uon,  and  lest  the  Republicans  explode  with 
an  orgasm  of  anger  over  this  statement,  let 
them  note  that  It  does  not  come  from  me 
but  from  a  weekly  which  has  always  been 
closely  Identified  with  them  and  whose  edi- 
tor and  publisher,  Elliott  V.  Bell,  is  a  prlae 
protege  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  I  shall  watch 
with  Interest  to  see  If  Mr.  Bell  Is  labeled  as 
a  prophet  of  gloom  and  doom  by  his  Re- 
publican friends. 

Such  are  the  sober  facts,  lliey  should  be 
known  and  faoed  because  we  can  never  solve 
any  problem  as  long  as  those  in  power  deny 
that  it  exists. 

I  suppose  that  It  woiUd  again  throw  the 
Republicans  Into  a  paroxysm,  and  the  ad- 
zuinlstratlon  Into  a  temper  tantrum  to  refer 


to  tbe  present  trend  ••  a  reoe— kin.  But  If 
It  Is  zkX  this.  wlU  our  RepubUcan  friends 
kindly  tell  us  the  term  which  vouM  best 
describe  what  Is  and  has  been  ^oing  on? 
For  me,  I  know  oC  no  better  descriptlan  than 
that  which  I  cava  in  1054.  axMl  prtor  to  tlist 
In  1949.  as  weiL 

And  I  woukl  add  that  It  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant now  than  It  was  tben  to  prevent 
such  a  decline  from  turning  into  a  depiea- 
aton.  For  more  people  would  be  affected 
and  the  human  costs  would  therefore  be 
even  greater  than  then.  Furthermare.  Rus- 
Blali  great  gains  In  the  field  of  missiles  and 
ptopaganda  have  already  produced  a  great 
■bift  amongst  our  allies  In  favor  c€  neutral- 
leui.  and  have  caused  more  neutrals  to  In- 
cline toward  Russia.  An  appreciable  eco- 
nomic reverse  In  tbe  United  States  wUl 
further  damage  our  position  abroad  and  this 
at  a  time  when  a  further  loes  wUl  be  most 
serious. 

Mow  I  have  never  believed  that  we  rtiould 
necesEarlly  alvmjrs  allow  these  slumps  to 
cure  themaelves.  Sometimes  they  snowball 
by  setting  Into  play  cumulative  forces  of 
breakdown  which  progressively  decrease  em- 
plojrment.  purchasing  power,  production.  In- 
vestment. aU  of  which  create  still  fnrttMr  un- 
emptoyment  and  still  less  production,  and  so 
forth.  We  cannot  treat  these  movenscnts 
merely  in  terms  of  classical  mechanics.  They 
are  frequently  impetoous  processes  In  which 
alight  Initial  decreases  help  to  create  great 
ultimate  differences. 

And  yet  the  Eisenhower  administration 
In  characteristic  fashion  ignores  all  this  aiKl 
looks  at  the  current  situation  only  through 
rose-colored  glasses.  In  his  economic  re- 
port submitted  a  week  ago.  the  President 
confidently  asserted  that  this  slump  wUl  be 
of  short  duration.  He  declared  that  **a  con- 
siderable adjustment  In  Inventories  has 
already  taken  place"  (p.  IV).  Businessmen, 
for  example,  are  not  only  planning  long- 
range  capital  Investments,  but  are  carrying 
them  out  at  a  high  rate.  Consumer  pur- 
chases are  continuing  at  a  high  level.  In- 
terest rates  are  falling  and  Investment  par- 
ticularly by  State  and  local  governments  wiU 
be  stimulated.  And  at  Chicago  last  week, 
the  President  urged  his  Republican  listeners 
to  be  determlnably  optimistic  and  to  stick 
their  chins  out.  But  when  one  tvims  to  the 
statistics  for  the  proof  of  theee  confident 
assertions,  the  supporting  evidence  Is  most 
dubious.  Between  August  and  December  the 
much-vaunted  liquidation  of  Inventories 
amounted  to  only  9400  million  or  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  M1.S  billion  in 
stock  dxiring  the  stmimer.  Instead  of  In- 
vestment for  plant  and  equipment  holding 
up.  businesses  in  November  and  December  ex- 
pected to  reduce  this  amount  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1958,  by  a  rate  of  $3  billion  less 
than  during  the  last  quarter  of  1957.  The 
Indications  are  that  even  this  flginv  is  being 
scaled  down  In  practice.  And  we  should  not 
forget  that  according  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  the  authorizations 
for  new  Investment  by  the  1,000  birgest  man- 
ufacturing companies  were  31  percent  less 
during  even  the  third  quarter  of  1957  than 
they  were  during  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1956.  The  Michigan  consumers  survey 
has  just  found  that  consumers  are  greatly 
reducing  their  plans  for  future  major  pur- 
chases. Facile  optimists  of  the  chins-out 
school  need  also  to  remember  that  the 
lamentable  decline  In  per  capita  farm  In- 
come which  has  gone  on  for  the  last  5  years 
shows  no  signs  of  Improving  and  that  failures 
by  smaU  business  are  still  mounting.  It  is 
most  Interesting  to  see  how  from  all  this  the 
administration  extracts  the  confident  belief 
that  purchasing  power  wlU  be  maintained 
and  investments  Increased. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recite  these  facts.  It 
la  much  easier  for  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue Its  public  Poilyanna  attitude  and  to 
attack  anyone  who  tries  to  tell  the  truth. 


But  we  have  Jnst  teamed  from  < 
tnisBiles  that  this  Is  not  ttte  best  way.  In 
tbe  long  run,  truth  catches  up  wltli  the 
Madison  Avenue  happiness  boys  even  wImq 
tbey  wear  the  disguise  of  eo(»xKnists. 

After  working  through  the  budget  figures, 
one  finally  dlsoovers  wbat  tbe  administra- 
tion is  really  relying  on  to  obtain  a  pickup 
in  business.  It  is  by  tnereaslng  the  orders 
for  military  hardware  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year.  Iliis  Is  referred  to  by  stating 
that  "at  the  turn  of  tbe  year,  the  economy 
was  beginlng  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  acceler- 
ation of  the  placentent  of  defense  contract 
awards,  prompted  by  the  need  to  move  for- 
ward quickly  with  tbe  programs  essential 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses." From  an  examination  of  the  budget 
figures.  It  Is  clear  that  front  July  1956  to 
July  1957,  the  Government  ordered  and  spent 
about  a  billion  dollars  a  month  on  military 
hardware.  Then  the  team  of  Humphrey  and 
Wilson,  who  were  more  concerned  about  a 
balanced  budget  than  about  national  se- 
curity, cut  this  figure  In  half.  George  Hum- 
phrey, In  his  testimony  of  last  sinnmer, 
preened  himself  on  this  fact.  Rockets,  mlz- 
■lles,  and  aircraft  had  to  twar  the  btirden 
of  this  cut.  It  Is  BOW  proposed  to  step  up 
such  orders  for  the  first  e  months  of  1958  by 
a  billion  dollars  a  naonth,  or  to  a  total  of  $1.5 
billion  for  each  of  6  months.  Then  for  tbe 
year  1956-59.  the  outlays  are  to  go  bade  to 
the  figures  of  $1.0  billion  a  month  wMch 
I»evalled  b^ore  the  Humphrey-WUson  cuts. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  Is  aim- 
ing at  a  one-shot  stimulus  concentrated 
on  defense  expenditures.  The  chin  out  boys 
believe  they  can  at  once  provide  for  the 
national  defense  and  ward  off  a  depression 
by  spending  in  the  next  6  months  what  they 
Improperly  cut  out  during  the  previous  half 
year,  and  that  this  one  act  of  atonement  will 
wash  them  clean  ot  sin  and  solve  all  prob- 
lems. 

It  may  be  that  the  one-shot  stimulus  of 
Increased  defense  expendltinres  In  the  first 
fi  months  of  1958  may  bring  a  ttim  In  the 
direction  of  the  economic  movement.  We 
can  only  hope  this  will  be  true.  Btrt  even 
If  this  should  happen  It  would  he  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  well-balanced  economy. 
We  could  expect  to  see  again  a  very  uneven 
prosperity  like  that  which  we  have  exper- 
ienced In  the  1955-57  period.  While  we  might 
see  a  temporary  return  to  overall  economic 
growth,  an  Increase  in  the  profits  of  big  busi- 
ness, and  speculative  gains  In  the  stock  mar- 
ket, we  should  also  have  a  continuation  of 
the  farm  depression,  a  decline  In  small-busi- 
ness profits,  a  further  decline  In  housing 
and  sliun  clearance,  an  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  cost  of  credit  and  money^ 
and  a  continuation  of  mergers  and  other 
trends  toward  monopoly  and  concentration. 
What  we  should  want  to  see,  therefore.  In- 
stead of  merely  an  uptxim  In  the  gross  figures, 
is  an  across-the-board  prosperity  which 
would  not  l>enefit  the  few  at  the  expense 
0*  the  many. 

There  are  several  interesting  implications 
about  official  Republican  pwlicy  which  are 
Implicit  in  this  and  other  administration 
moves.  Despite  all  Its  protests,  the  admin- 
istration now  believes  that  an  increase  in 
Government  expenditures,  even  if  acc<»n- 
panied  by  the  risk  of  a  deficit,  can  have 
a  stimulating  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
economy.  What  was  anathema  when  ad- 
vanced by  the  New  Deal  Is  now  quietly 
practiced  by  the  cxnrent  Republican  admin- 
istration. But  apparently  tbe  Elsenhower 
administration's  outlays  for  armaments  and 
possibly  for  roads  are  the  only  respectable 
^orms  of  economic  stlmxilation  which  they 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should  carry 
out.  Added  school  construction  Is  being 
given  up.  Slum  clearance  and  public  hous- 
ing is  to  be  cut  tmck.  Interest  rates  on 
REA  expansion  lines  are  to  be  Increased  and 
benoe     discouraged.       The     prevention     of 
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■tream  pollution  la  to  be  turned  back  to 
the  States,  lliere  are  to  be  no  new  starts  on 
water  projects,  althougb  acane  (althoiigh  not 
all)  are  meritorious. 

It  is  only  Just  to  c<»iclude  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  favor  capital  outlays 
merely  because  they  will  help  the  people. 
To  pass  muster,  these  projects  must  also  be 
of  direct  and  inunediate  aid  to  the  big  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Nation. 

This  Impression  is  confirmed  by  other  por- 
tions of  the  budget  and  by  the  economic 
program  of  the  President.  The  administra- 
tion also  proposes  to  cut  greatly  the  funds 
available  for  assistance  to  the  needy,  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  severely  crippled,  and 
the  dependent  children;  it  is  for  lower  prices 
and  less  aid  for  the  farmers;  it  is.  as  I  have 
said,  for  less  slum  clearance  and  fewer 
houses  for  the  poor.  Wherever  there  Is  any 
aid  being  given  to  the  weak  and  poor,  there 
the  administration's  economy  ax  is  sharp 
and  swinging,  and  I  have  fancied  that  I  could 
see  there  a  gleam  of  joy  in  their  eyes. 

But  the  administration  is  strangely  silent 
about  the  subsidies  given  to  shipbuilders 
and  ship  operators,  and  to  the  big  silver 
miners,  woolgrowers,  and  beet-eugar  growers 
of  the  West.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  about 
the  interest-free  deposit  In  the  banks  of 
Government  money  which  has  frequently 
risen  to  over  94  billion.  It  passes  over  in 
complete  silence  the  unfair  tax  favors 
granted  to  the  oil-and-gas  indiistry  through 
the  27  >^ -percent  depletion  allowance,  the 
favors  given  to  the  owners  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  as  compared  with  wages  and  salaried 
workers,  by  not  reqxiiring  the  basic  income 
tax  to  be  deducted  at  the  source  and  by  the 
dividend  credit  law  of  1054,  the  abvises  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  and  in  a  number  of 
other  taxes,  all  of  which  give  unfair  favors 
to  specific  groups  in  the  upper  income 
brackets,  which  are  denied  to  others. 

In  short,  where  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  are  getting  direct  or  indirect  sub- 
sidies from  the  Government,  there  the  ad- 
ministration either  looks  the  other  way  or 
is  their  eager  defender. 

Here,  in  fact,  lies  one  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  Republican  and  E>emo- 
cratic  Parties.  Ever  since  the  days  of  Hamil- 
ton, the  Republicans  and  their  progenitors, 
the  Whigs  and  Federalists  have  believed  in 
using  governmental  power  to  help  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful  to  gain  more 
wealth  and  more  power.  They  have  assumed 
that  this  group  would  put  economic  resources 
to  better  iise  than  would  the  middle  and  low- 
er income  groups,  and  that  others  should  only 
share  in  the  drippings  which  might  ooze 
down  to  them  from  on  high.  Andrew  Mellon 
openly  proclaimed  this  in  the  twenties  and 
Republican  tax  policy  was  then  based  upon 
it.  While  in  recent  years  the  Republican 
leadership  has  not  been  qiilte  so  blatant,  it 
has  not  changed  its  policy,  nor  its  spots. 
Piirchasing  power,  according  to  them,  must 
only  l>e  poured  in  at  the  top.  The  lower 
and  middle  income  groups  must  not  be 
helped  directly,  but  only  to  the  degree  that 
those  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  believe  to 
be  prudent  and,  of  course,  then  only  as 
largess  from  their  hands.  In  these  respects, 
I  see  no  difference  between  modern  and  old 
style  Republicanism.  The  modern  team  is 
coming  to  look  like  the  blood  brother  of  Mark 
Hanna. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  Democratic 
Party  from  Jefferson  to  Jackson  and  from 
Bryan  until  today  has,  in  the  main,  followed 
a  different  philosophy.  The  Government, 
we  have  said,  should  concentrate  its  efforts 
In  helping  the  lower  and  middle  income 
groups,  wage  earners,  farmers,  clerks,  sal- 
aried workers,  housewives,  and  small-busi- 
ness men.  They  are  the  ones  who  most  need 
help  while  the  wealthy,  because  of  their  po- 
sition, are  best  able  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  which  policy 
is  more  ethical.     It  is  ours.     And  similarly 


ours  will  produce  a  much  sounder  ^sonomy. 
For  the  Republican  philosophy  con<ientrates 
almost  solely  on  production  and  p«ys  little 
or  no  attention  to  consumption.  And  yet 
if  the  goods  produced  cannot  be  sold  at 
the  prices  charged,  then  we  have  shutdowns 
and  widespread  unemployment.  "Bkt  if  we 
build  up  consuming  power  and  pfosperity 
through  the  middle  and  lower  tlerto  of  so- 
ciety, we  thereby  provide  the  markets  which 
Win  keep  industry  running  and  will  help 
avoid  the  periodic  shutdowns  which  have 
been  and  are  one  of  the  greatest  weliknesses 
in  our  economy.  In  helping  society  as  a 
whole,  we  help  big  business  itself  an^l  indeed 
protect  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
selfishness  and  shortsightedness.  Whereas 
the  program  of  our  opponents  tends  to  favor 
only  one  class  and  a  narrow  one  at  that,  we 
are  a  party  of  all  classes  insisting  only  on 
a  program  to  serve  the  common  goo4. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  back  room  the  Re- 
publicans are  readying  up  a  tax  program 
which  they  and  their  allies  will  trt  to  put 
over  if  conditions  get  worse.  Onelcan  al- 
ready hear  the  rumblings  of  what  iH  wiU  be. 
It  will  concentrate  on  tax  reduction  for  the 
upper  Income  groups,  for  corporations  and 
for  the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds.  An  at- 
tempt Will  be  made  to  sell  this  to  tHe  public 
on  the  claim  that  it  will  stimulate  Invest- 
ment and  effort  and  hence  restore  prosperity. 

In  other  words,  since  the  unfair  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  1054  tax  law,  the  accelerated 
depreciation,  and  the  other  Republlonn  mea- 
siu-es  helped  to  overstlmulate  thei  capital 
structure  of  the  country  in  comparison  with 
consxmiing  power  or  what  could  b«(  sold  at 
the  prices  charged,  we  are  to  be  given  more 
of  the  same.  To  cure  the  dog,  he  is  to  be 
given  a  heavier  dose  of  what  alls  hlin. 

It  apparently  never  seems  to  e$ter  the 
heads  of  our  Republican  friends  that  a  wiser 
policy  would  be  to  balance  consuming  power 
with  producing  power  and  thua  provide  mar- 
kets for  the  productive  cap>acity  ^hich  is 
available.  This  could  be  done  byi  one  or 
both  of  two  methods:  (1)  Building  up  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people  by  appro- 
priate tax  revision  concentrated  on  Improv- 
ing the  status  of  the  lower  and  middle  In- 
come groups,  by  improving  the  poition  of 
the  farmers  and  by  socially  necessar^  public 
works  such  as  hospitals,  schools,  anid  hous- 
ing for  those  who  most  need  it,  ind  (2) 
forcing  the  monopolies  and  price  Hngs  to 
reduce  their  unit  prices  in  order  |o  bring 
them  within  reach  of  the  money  Incomes 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  to  be  jinking 
about  these  issues  during  the  next  fefw  weeks 
as  we  watch  with  close  attention  wl^at  hap- 
pens to  production  and  employment. 

In  any  event,  let  us  look  at  bbth  the 
present  and  the  future  fearlessly  anfl  realis- 
tically without  being  deluded  either  by  an 
imdue  pessimism  or  a  fooUsh  optimism. 
Sometimes  the  professional  optimfets  and 
the  hucksters  of  sugared  rose  water  get  us 
into  the  most  trouble. 


Bnsiness  and  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI  S 

HON.  JOHN  IMARSHAU  BUTLER 

or   MARTUUTD 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  29, 19U 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  ix  these 
days  of  international,  and  sometimes 
domestic,  tensions,  one  frequently  has 
great  difBculty  in  distinguishing  propa- 
ganda from  truth.  On  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  fear  that  imprincipled {propa- 
ganda has  been  used  to  acco£Bi>Iish  a 


speclad  purpose.  It  was  I  with  this 
thought  that  I  prepared  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  business  and  propaganda, 
which  was  delivered  on  Janu|iry  16, 1958, 
in  Baltimore,  Md..  at  the  Fx|anklin  Day 
dinner  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,!  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  speech  be  prtnted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ihe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooro, 
as  follows: 

BtrsiNxas  and  Pxopaoai  m* 
(Speech  by  Senator  John  BCaksiiau.  BxTTLm, 
Republican,  of  Maryland,  '  before  the 
Graphic  Arts  Association,  ^^anklin  Day 
dinner,  Sheraton-Belvedere  ilotel,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  January  16,  1958) 

We  meet  on  the  eve  of  the  292d  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Benjan  in  Franklin. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  Graphic  Arts  Associa- 
tion should  commemorate  his  birthday. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  meiiber  of  your 
profession.  As  a  youth,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  brother  James,  a  printer,  in  Boston. 
At  the  age  of  26  he  was  the  scfle  proprietor 
Of  his  own  printing  establlshmept. 

His  contributions  to  modern  America  are 
too  numerous  to  list  in  a  short  address. 
They  include  the  ffrst  public  library,  the 
first  fire  department,  and  the  founding  cf 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1 

Franklin  was  also  one  of  our  earliest 
scientists.  Every  child  has  reld  the  story 
of  his  experiment  drawing  eleftriclty  from 
the  clouds  with  his  kite.  Although  be  had 
little  formal  education,  it  is  es^inuited  that 
his  writings  Include  30,000  dociiments. 

While  Benjamin  Franklin  engaged  in  many 
successful  business  pursuits  and  scientific 
endeavors,  he  stiU  found  the  ti^ie  to  assume 
the  burden  of  public  service,  ^e  was  twice 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  i  He  was  also 
the  first  Foreign  Service  officer  bf  the  United 
States.  The  Continental  Ck>ngr^ss  entrusted 
him  with  the  task  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France.  That 
was  oiu'   country's  first  diplomatic   act. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  t^e  contribu- 
tions of  such  a  genius  whosej  efforts  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  future 
generations.  In  my  opinion,  liis  greatest 
single  contribution  was  his  appeal  to  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  to  adopt  thelconstitutlon 
of  the  United  States.  Although  politics  had 
marked  his  entire  career,  thisj)lea  was  his 
only  major  political  speech.  When  Benja- 
min Franklin  emerged  from  Independence 
Hall  after  the  Constitution  had  been  written, 
he  was  asked,  "What  kind  of  al  government 
have  you  given  us?"  He  replied.  "A  Re- 
public, if  you  can  keep  It."  T 

This  is  the  challenge  which  liow  faces  us. 
Our  Republic  is  under  attack  b^  forces  both 
external  and  internal.  Today  we  are  the 
temporary  guardians  of  the  iCo^erican  heri- 
tage we  wish  to  bestow  to  our^hlldren  and 
grandchildren.  It  is  our  respbnslbiUty  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  live  under  a 
republican  form  of  government. 

Franklin  firmly  believed  that'"Right  how- 
ever opposed  becomes  right  at^  last."  Our 
citizens  are  confused  by  the '  propaganda 
which  has  fiooded  oiu"  land  for: many  years. 
Your  profession  has  the  respom^lbility  to  set 
the  record  straight.  You  mvut  assist  all  of 
America  in  securing  a  better  or  renewed  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  underlying  our 
political  and  economic  systetn  so  that 
Franklin's  words  "Right  howeiver  opposed 
becomes  right  at  last"  will  in  truth  be  a 
reality  In  1958.  I 

Russia's  successful  launching!  of  sputniks 
has  forced  a  reexamination  of  many  of  our 
values  and  beliefs.  In  my  Ji^dgment  the 
American  people  are  still  able  to  outthlnk 
and  outproduce  the  Russians  or  anyone  else. 
However,  this  Is  no  time  for  either  compla- 
cency  or   panic.     We   must   approach    our 
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problems  soberly  and  InteUigently.  The 
Russians  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
master  modem  science;  however,  they  are 
not  supermen  and  their  temporary  lead  in 
the  field  of  rockets  can  be  reversed  with 
unselfish  hard  work,  sacrifice,  and  patience. 

In  terms  of  long-range  planning,  Rus- 
sia's scientific  progress  presents  a  bold 
challenge  to  our  educators.  Many  have  re. 
sponded  with  suggestions  to  improve  cur- 
ricula and  once  more  revert  to  the  type  of 
education  most  of  my  generation  received 
when  we  were  In  school.  Others  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  new  crisis  as  another  ex- 
cuse merely  to  demand  more  Oovenunent 
spending. 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  every  incen- 
tive was  given  the  exceptional  student  to 
forge  ahead  of  his  fellows.  My  parents  reg- 
ularly received  a  report  card  showing  the 
grades  I  had  attained  In  the  courses  which 
constituted  a  basic  education.  They  were 
also  apprised  of  my  performance  in  com- 
petition with  my  classmates.  In  more  re- 
cent years  our  educational  system  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  those  who  profess  a  be- 
lief in  so-called  progressive  education.  They 
regard  marks  and  competitive  grades  as  un- 
denuxntitic.  It  is  little  wonder  that  our  col- 
leges and  engineering  schools  have  found  it 
dilBcult  to  maintain  high  professional  stand- 
ards under  such  conditions. 

Sputnik  has  awakened  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  Russian  students  are 
weU  trained  and  contrary  to  Communist 
tenets  are  provided  with  every  incentive  for 
Individual  performance.  Dr.  Bamaby  C. 
Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University,  re- 
cently focused  attention  on  the  deficiencies 
In  our  secondary  education.  He  said  not 
only  could  the  pace  of  instruction  be  accel- 
erated, but  the  content  of  the  curriculum 
could  be  vastly  increased.  I  shall  quote 
directly  from  his  statement: 

"But  this  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  a  silly 
theory  of  child  development  continues  to 
force  the  schools  to  behave  as  if  admission 
of  failure  were  worse  for  the  child  than  pre- 
tense of  success. 

"No  matter  bow  little  Johnny  does  or  bow 
badly  he  does  It.  he  will  be  promoted  to  the 
nest  grade  in  almost  any  American  school 
system. 

** Another  roadblock  in  the  path  of  educa- 
tional thoroughness  is  the  attitude  of  many 
educators  toward  the  brighter  students.  In 
many  cases,  teachers  feel  it  is  'undemocratic* 
to  give  the  gifted  youngsters  greater  oppor- 
tunities by  sectioning  them  in  classes  ac- 
cording to  their  ability. 

"In  fact,  if  the  ablest  students  in  some 
schools  today  are  allowed  to  move  at  the 
pace  of  the  average  student  they  are  lucky. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  proceed  at  the  pace  of  the 
■lowest." 

Children  who  have  never  been  allowed  to 
admit  faUure  are  lost  in  a  world  where  sci- 
ence rules.  This  attitude  explains  the  Na- 
tion's frustration  over  the  failure  of  a  single 
test-firing  of  oxur  satellite  rocket. 

Otir  schools  must  discharge  a  further  re- 
sponsibility. Every  high -school  graduate 
must  have  an  appreciation  of  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  Very  few  Americans  would 
admit  a  preference  for  socialism  or  commu- 
nism in  contrast  with  American  free  enter- 
prise. Yet,  many  citizens  do  not  appreciate 
the  role  of  profits,  investment,  and  competi- 
tion In  the  operation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem. This  is  not  hard  to  understand  when 
we  know  that  some  of  our  educators  are 
themselves  confused  about  how  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  really  functions.  Re- 
cently a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  a 
group  of  high-school  seniors  by  Opinion  Re- 
search, an  organization  skilled  In  measuring 
public  opinion.  Among  other  questions, 
they  were  asked  whether  they  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  this  statement:  "The  fairest 
economic  system  is  one  that  takes  tnan  each 


according  to  his  ability  and  gives  to  each 
according  to  his  needs."  Approximately 
one-half  answered  in  the  afllrmative.  It  is 
shocking  that  any  high-school  graduate 
would  fail  to  identify  this  statement  as  a 
basic  tenet  of  Marxian  Communist  philoso- 
phy. 

In  far  too  many  cases  some  of  our  citizens 
have  formed  opinions  about  the  American 
economy  and  the  integrity  of  its  leaders 
from  statements  by  certain  labor  bosses  and 
political  demagogues.  Let  me  make  it  quite 
clear  I  know  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  constituting  organized  labor  are  as 
dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  as  I  am.  If  right  however 
opposed  is  to  become  right  at  last,  you  have 
the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  our 
citizens  are  given  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  facts  and  to  understand  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  political  decisions  they 
endorse. 

Our  military  security  requires  a  strong  do- 
mestic economy.  We  must  produce  a  larger 
national  Income  In  dollars  of  constant  value 
BO  that  the  Increased  burdens  of  defense  can 
be  borne  without  reducing  the  American 
standard  of  living.  This  will  require  hard 
work.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  gen- 
erate Inflationary  pressures.  Unions  cannot 
force  round  after  round  of  wage  increases 
which  greatly  exceed  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  our  economy  without  Jeop- 
ardizing our  sectirlty. 

Some  people  forget  that  the  compensation 
of  employees  is  not  only  income  to  the  em- 
ployee, but  also  a  cost  to  the  employer.  It 
must  be  recovered  in  the  price  charged  the 
consumer  or  we  shall  have  neither  employ- 
ers nor  employees.  An  examination  of  the 
distribution  of  the  increase  in  the  national 
income  through  this  decade  shows  that  for 
every  additional  dollar  of  corporate  profits 
after  taxes,  employees  receive  an  additional 
•40.  Furthermore,  labor's  share  of  the  total 
national  income  rose  from  65.3  percent  in 
1947  to  70.3  percent  in  1956.  On  the  other 
hand,  corporate  profits  after  taxes  dropped, 
from  9.3  percent  of  the  national  income  in 
1947  to  only  6.1  percent  in  1956. 

If  all  corporate  profits  before  taxes  In  1956 
had  been  paid  as  additional  compensation  to 
employees,  their  total  Income  would  have 
been  Increased  by  less  than  18  percent.  How- 
ever, if  there  were  no  corporate  profits,  the 
Government  would  have  received  $22  bUUon 
less  from  corporate  Income  taxes.  With  the 
existing  level  of  Government  expenditures, 
higher  personal  Income  and  consumer  excise 
taxes  would  have  been  required.  Since  in- 
come taxes  in  the  upper  brackets  have  al- 
ready reached  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, most  of  this  increase  would  of  neces- 
sity have  been  impoeed  on  lower  bracket 
taxpayers. 

Corporate  profits  as  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  do  not  reflect  the 
fact  that  depreciation  charges  in  a  p>erlod 
of  Inflation  do  not  provide  firms  with  suf- 
ficient cash  to  replace  womout  equipment 
purchased  before  Infiatlonary  price  Increases 
took  effect.  Hence,  most  of  the  retained 
earnings  of  American  industry  have  been 
used  to  replace  womout  fadlltiea  rather 
than  to  expand  them. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  MonopKjIy  provided 
further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  de- 
preciation charges  are  not  providing  suf- 
ficient cash  to  replace  industry's  womout 
f  acUlUes.    He  said : 

"Few  people  realize  the  extent  of  the  de- 
ficiency in  depreciation.  United  States  Steel 
has  calculated  the  nimiber  of  dollars  of 
wear  and  exhaustion  that  would  have  been 
needed  in  each  year  since  1939  to  equal  in 
each  year's  dollars  the  portion  of  the  buying 
power  originally  expended  which  was  uaed 
up  in  the  year's  production. 


"In  erery  year  since  1839,  the  wear  and 
exhaustion  recorded — including  amounts 
not  allowed  for  tax  purp>oses  as  accelerated 
depreciation  for  the  years  1947-63 — ^failed 
to  eq\ial  that  needed  for  recovery  of  buying 
power.  The  17-year  aggregate  deficiency  was 
$904  million.  The  Federal  income  tax  paid, 
as  a  result  of  treating  this  deficiency  and  the 
accelerated  depreciation  as  income  for  tax 
purposes,  aggregated  $608  million,  or  22  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  paid.  The  $608  million 
for  United  States  Steel  and  analogous 
amounts  for  all  other  companies,  big  and 
little,  may  be  regarded  as  the  hidden  taxa- 
tion of  capital  as  it  turns  over  through  de- 
preciation or,  alternatively,  as  a  hidden  in- 
crease in  the  tax  rate  on  true  income.  From 
the  latter  viewpoint  it  is  highly  inequitable, 
because  4t  results  in  a  higher  rate  for  those 
indxistrles  or  companies  which  require  rela- 
tively heavier  inyestment  in  longer  term 
facilities  than  the  average  for  all  industry." 
In  an  effort  to  obscure  these  facts,  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
accused  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
understating  corporate  profits  by  as  much  as 
$3  biUion  to  (4  billion.  His  charge — and  hU 
all  too  clear  purpose — was  based  on  provi- 
sions in  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1950  and  1954 
Which  permit  accelerated  amortization  in  an 
attempt  to  partially  meet  the  inflationary 
impact  on  the  replacement  of  worn-out  fa- 
cilities. This  is  but  another  example  of 
propaganda  to  confuse  the  American  public 
in  understanding  the  competitive  enter- 
prise syEtem.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  capital  equipment  in  our  heavy 
industries  has  a  life  span  ranging  from  20 
to  50  years.  No  change  in  the  tax  laws  effcaSr 
tive  after  1950  could  alleviate  the  gross 
underdepreclatlon  restiltlng  from  the  great 
Inflation  which  took  place  during  the  period 
between  the  start  of  World  War  II  and  1950. 
Otir  business  enterprises  have  in  effect  paid 
a  capital  levy  in  addition  to  an  income  tax 
on  their  earnings  since  World  War  n. 

The  antitrust  laws  were  adopted  to  pre- 
vent any  concentration  of  power  which  could 
restrain  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
economy  through  price-fixing  agreements. 
In  1914  when  the  Clayton  Act  was  adopted, 
labor  was  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrtist  laws.  Yet,  labor  costs  are  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  determining  the  prices  of  all 
goods  and  services.  For  months  many  labor 
leaders  have  criticized  manufacturers  for 
raising  the  price  of  their  products  at  a  time 
when  sales  were  declining.  Yet,  in  December. 
with  rising  unempl03rment,  the  leaders  of 
organized  labor  announced  their  determina- 
tion to  press  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours, 
and  expanded  fringe  benefits  In  1958.  If 
they  impose  higher  costs  on  industry  dxzrlng 
such  a  period,  it  strongly  suggests  the  pres- 
ence of  monopoly  power  which  the  American 
people  have  never  tolerated. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunlttee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  is  presently  conducting  hear- 
ings to  study  so-called  administered  prlcaa. 
The  term  "administered  price"  implies  that 
the  producers  in  an  Industry  have  a  large 
meastire  of  discretion  in  establishing  the 
price  of  their  products. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  principal  com- 
ponents of  cost  for  any  product. 

Today,  wages  are  administered  under  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  and  in  many 
industries  they  will  continue  to  rise  under 
long-term  contracts  regardless  of  economic 
conditions.  The  prices  of  purchased  ma- 
terials and  services  are  certainly  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  buyer  who  incorporates 
them  in  his  product.  Transportation  costs 
are  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Even  depreciation  costs  are  set 
by  Government  regulations.  The  Congress, 
State  legislatxires,  and  city  councils  establish 
tax  rates.  The  small  net  profit  of  American 
Industry  amounting  to  only  6.1  percent  of 
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tbe  natlonail  Income  snggests  tbot  manage- 
ment tias  little  discretion  tn  estabU^lng  Its 
prices. 

The  subcommittee  bas  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  review  tbe  costs  of  tbe  tbree  lead- 
ing automobile  prodnoers  at  a  joint  meeting 
wltb  Walter  Bentber.  In  my  opinion,  snob 
a  procedure  would  constitute  a  Tlolatlon  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose  as  tbe  basic  elements  of  cost  are 
well  known  and  not  subject  to  administra- 
tion by  any  producer.  Profits  are  derived  by 
tbe  skill  exercised  bi  combining  these  cost 
factors  into  a  product  wblcb  merits  con- 
sumer acceptance. 

Tet.  Walter  Reirtber's  latest  proposal  to 
the  automobile  manufacturers  advocates 
that  50  percent  of  all  profits  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  Invested  capital  before  taxes  be 
shared  evenly  between  workers  and  con- 
sumers. He  alleges  that,  under  such  a  pro- 
cedure. In  1956  GM  workers  would  have 
recelvnl  $286  million  In  additional  compen- 
sation and  that  consumers  of  Its  products 
woidd  have  received  a  rebate  of  tbe  same 
amount.  What  he  failed  to  say,  and  this  Is 
an  importiurt  point,  was  that  corporate  in- 
come taxes  for  this  one  firm  alone  would 
have  been  approximately  $300  million  less. 
Obvtouaiy,  Ibis  Is  more  of  Mr.  Reutber's 
special  brand  of  economic  bogwasb — all  of 
which  is  pointed  to  an  eventual  destruction 
of  the  free-enterprise  system.  His  state- 
ments are  propaganda  In  Its  most  vlctous 
form. 

If  Mr.  Reutber's  scheme  were  imlversallj 
adopted,  the  Government  would  lose  between 
$4  btnton  and  $3  billion  in  revenue.  In- 
credibly, be  must  now  vision  himself  as  an 
economic  dictator  representing  consumers, 
stockholders,  workers,  and  citizens  alike — 
in  fact  he  would  supplant  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  In  determining  the  Oov- 
emment's  revenue. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  this  Is  the  pre- 
cise formxUa  advocated  by  Dr.  John  M.  Blair 
m  a  book  entitled  "Seeds  of  Destruction."  a 
study  tn  tbe  functlonail  weakness  of  capltal- 
Imn  pnMlshed  In  1938.  Curiously.  Dr.  Blair 
Is  to^tey  tbe  chief  economtet  Tor  tbe  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  recent  months  I  bave  been  Increasingly 
concerned  with  tbe  fact  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  been  used  as  a  forum  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  Senate  never  Intended 
to  establish  any  subcommittee  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  attacks  on  corporate  profits  by 
labor  leaders  and  by  tbe  staff  of  this  sub- 
committee are  propaganda  to  prepare  the 
American  people  to  accept  another  round  of 
Inflationary  wage  Increases  in  1958.  It  Is 
time  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  wage  In- 
creases which  exceed  Increased  productivity 
must  be  Included  In  t^'f  price  of  t>v  soods 
produced. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  a  free  America,  profits 
must  be  adequate  to  induce  new  investment 
so  that  the  productivity  of  our  workers  /-ah 
be  increased  through  better  tools  an/^  meth- 
ods. Attacks  on  profits  are  a  disservice  to 
tbe  American  economy  and  tbe  well-being  oX 
an  oar  citizens. 

In  the  years  ahead,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  need  the  maxi- 
mum possible  tax  revenue  to  finance  our 
defense  program.  High  tax  revenues  and 
high  tax  rates  are  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous, "nae  present  personal  income  tax 
structure  includes  rates  far  beyond  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  Such  rates 
were  designed  to  penalize  success  rather  than 
to  raise  revenue.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  linrary  of  these  practices.  Oiu:  tax  struc- 
ture must  be  revised  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum revenue  with  the  least  posrible  deter- 
rent to  an  ever-expanding  econcHny. 

Tour  profession  has  a  great  opportunity 
»nd  responsibility.  To«  m  In  a  UBtqve  po- 
sition to  further  tbe  i»«lMf'fltrlon  at  mU  at 
our  people  who  already  believe  tn  the  free- 


enterprise  system  oh  Xb9  economkj  essen- 
tials required  for  its  growth  and  devel<)pment. 
Tbe  role  of  profits  and  incentives  In  the  ex- 
pansion of  capltallflsn  must  be  mor$  widely 
understood.  Those  who  wish  to  sT4>stitute 
some  other  form  of  economic  system  for  our 
free  enterprise  are  e]y>ert8  in  the  art  of  propa- 
ganda. 

Benjamin  Franklin  in  bis  famous  Almanac 
provided  an  education  on  the  economic  facts 
of  life  for  the  people  of  bis  generaticm.  Tou 
bave  but  to  follow  his  example.  (I  know 
that  you  wU  rise  to  the  challenge  abd  that 
your  profession  In  1958  and  tbe  yeari  to  fol- 
low will  contribute  to  a  better  publio  under- 
standing as  he  did  during  tbe  trying  days 
when  the  Thirteen  Colonies  Joined  together 
to  form  the  TTnlted  States  of  America. 

I  iLnow  that  we  can  again  accept  Ben- 
jamin Franklin's  challenge  when  belaid  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  given  us  "A  Ifepublic. 
if  you  can  keep  It."  We  shaU  keepi  It.  and 
we  will  bestow  the  American  berlta^  to  fu- 
ture generations. 


AiiMrtGdIalM 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMAR^ 

or 

HOli  HERMAN  P.  EBERHAftTER 

or  raw sxLVAinA  I 

IN  THX^BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTAtTVBS 
Wednaday,  January  29,  IQli 

hir.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
Albert  Qallatin,  the  Swiss-bom  Ameri- 
can statesman  who  was  a  bright  figure 
in  our  Nation's  colorful  Revoli^ionary 
past,  is  a  favorite  adopted  son  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Many  Poinsylvanians  are  conrinced 
that  the  special  qualities  of  oourmge.  re- 
Bourcefulness,  intelligence  and  Station 
to  the  democratic  cause  which  he  pos- 
sessed to  a  high  degree,  and  which  dis- 
tinguished his  subsequent  career  on  the 
stage  of  national  affairs,  were  mutured 
and  brought  to  maturity  through  his 
cariy  and  fruitful  intervention  in  the 
nSvAn  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

■Riis  is  why  I  am  especially  pldased  to 
pay  tribute  to  Albert  Gallatin  0n  this 
January  29.  the  IflTth  anniversary  of  his 
bii'uh,  and  to  acknowledge  the  special 
debt  which  the  State  of  Penn^lvania 
owes  to  his  memory. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  Gallatlii's  leg- 
islative labors  In  Pennsylvania  lire  ap- 
parent in  the  bicameral  legislature 
which  he  fought  to  place  in  oii"  State 
constitution,  in  our  State  syA&n  rt 
universal,  free  suffrage;  in  ou^  State 
system  of  free  public  education;)  in  the 
aoimd  system  of  financial  accouKtabUity 
which  governs  the  taxes  and  disburse- 
ments of  Pennsyh  aiiia's  govetument 
even  to  the  present  time.  T 

As  Albert  Gallatin  progresseo  from 
State  to  national  affairs  he  carried  with 
him  a  keen  interest  in  an  ej^^anding 
system  of  staMe  eomna^cial  relations 
with  the  world,  which  has  alway«  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  iadustriotui  and 
hard-worktag  people  of  Peimsylvania. 

He  succeeded  in  implementing  these 
valuable  ideas  through  a  broad  system 
of  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
lands  which  be  creatad  as  Preskifnt  Jef- 
ferson's Secretary  of  Treasury.  ^  Am- 
bassador to  both  England  and  {France, 
he  again  implemented  the  printirle  rf 


cementing  sound  commercls(l  relations 
with  other  nations  as  the  xx^tst  durahle 
goaranty  of  intenuttional  amity  and 
prosperity. 

There  1m  unquestionably  •  lesson  in 
OaQatin's  llfdong  detwtioa  ito  foreign 
relations  and  to  foreign  'eonmeree, 
which  we  may  apply  with  profit  to  the 
conduct  of  our  national  aflalis  today. 

In  place  of  the  wUIful  neglect  and  ob- 
structionism which  has  recently  marked 
the  conduct  of  our  fcu-eign  r^ations.  we 
should  retun  to  tbe  patient^  construc- 
tive, cooperative  methods  of  Gallatin.  A 
good  place  to  begin  to  apply  i»ew  poUcies 
would  be  in  rehabilitating  the  present 
gravely  deteriorated  commorclal  rda- 
Uons  between  the  United  Bt&tes  and 
Switzerland,  the  land  of  Gallatin's  birth. 
When  we  have  proved  that  jve  can  re- 
pair the  blunders  and  mlsbsipB  of  our 
semlprotectionist  policy  towattl  Swttser- 
land  and  Swiss  watches,  we  w^  be  better 
prepared  to  tell  the  balance  ctf  the  world 
that  America  is  ready  to  meet  the  Soviet 
economic  offensive  on  aU  fronjbs.  with  cur 
fullest  resources  and  our  otlttost  sood- 
wUl. 


nsfaennen  Sbonld  Be  Awarded  die  ^Sum 
CwMieratioB  as  FaraMt*  Witk  Reaped 
to  Declaration  of  Estimated  laceme 
Tax 


EXTENSION  OP 

HON.  CEai  R.  Kt4G 

or  cAUm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  January  29, 195t 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,^  ftsherraen, 
like  farmers,  wrest  their  livelihood  from 
the  uncertain  elements  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man.  Like  tbe  fanner,  the  fisber- 
naa  is  dependent  upon  weather  condl- 
Uons  which  vary  widely  add  unpre- 
dictably from  year  to  year.  And  like  the 
farmer,  the  fisherman  knows  iremendous 
variations  in  srleld  and  a  large  number 
of  complete  failures  In  any  ipven  period 
of  years. 

The  Internal  Revenue  (^ode  ioday 
takes  cognizance  of  the  problems  of  the 
fanner.  It  accords  fam^rs  special 
treatment  witti  respect  to  tne  fihng  of 
their  declarations  of  estimaited  income 
tax.  Thus,  at  present,  ta^^yers  who 
obtain  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  esti- 
mated gross  income  from  farming  ac- 
tivities may  defer  the  declaration  and 
payment  of  their  estimated  tax  until 
January  15  following  the  emrtent  taxable 
year.  Taxpayers  generally  are  required 
to  file  such  declarations  on  or  before 
April  15  of  the  current  taxalfle  year  and 
make  their  quarterly  payxnients  on  or 
before  April  15.  June  15,  and  Septonber 
15  of  such  year,  and  Januaiw  15  of  the 
ensuing  year.  j 

In  addition.  In  H«o  «f  paying  the 
amount  of  estimated  tax  onjjanttary  15 
as  most  other  taxpayers,  farmers  are 
permitted  to  defer  pajment  lintQ  Febru- 
ary 15  if  they  so  desire,  and  flurther  they 
may  file  their  final  returns  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  payment  of  estimated  tax. 
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other  taxpayers  find  this  option  extends 
only  to  January  31  for  them. 

This  completely  Justified  exclusion  of 
farmers  from  the  general  rules  govern- 
ing declarations  of  estimated  tax  orig- 
inated in  the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act 
rf  1943.  and  takes  recognition  of  the 
iact  that  farming  income  is  more  uncer- 
tain and  subject  to  greater  fluctuation 
than  the  income  of  taxpayers  generally. 
In  addition,  farmers  realize  relatively 
small  amounts  of  income  before  the  final 
months  of  the  year,  and  accordingly  find 
it  difficult  to  make  advance  payments  in 
the  early  part  of  tbe  year. 

Fishermen  are  subject  to  precisely  the 
same  imcertainties  and  fluctuations  with 
respect  to  income  and  to  the  same  sea- 
sonal peaks  of  income  and  expense  as 
farmers.  Thus,  of  the  5,200.000.000 
pounds  of  fish  caught  in  1956,  3.450,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  66.4  percent,  were  caught 
in  the  months  of  June  through  Octo- 
ber. The  salmon  industry  is  entirely 
limited  to  the  months  of  June,  July.  Au- 
gust, and  September,  and  in  Alaska, 
which  produces  a  large  part  of  the  an- 
nual crop,  the  season  lasts  for  only  1 
month.  Specific  examples  of  the  sea- 
sonal nature  of  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  can  be  found  in  the  case  of  tuna, 
shrimp,  and  cod.  Thus  in  the  halibut, 
cod,  and  perch  industry  of  Massachu- 
setts, 59  percent  of  the  fish  taken  are 
taken  in  the  period  from  June  through 
December,  with  July.  August,  and  Sep- 
tember the  peak  months. 

The  menhaden  industry  accounts  for 
73  percent  of  its  total  catch  for  the 
months  of  Jime.  July.  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, and  65  percent  of  the  shrimp 
taken  are  taken  in  the  period  August 
through  December. 

The  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  have  been  subject  to  wide  fiuctua- 
tions  in  abimdance  and  availability. 
Waters  which  yield  an  abundance  in  1 
year,  produce  little  or  nothing  in  the 
next,  and  the  amount  of  a  flshennan's 
income  is  directly  related  to  the  amoimt 
of  fish  he  catches.  Predictions  of  income 
are  almost  impossible  for  individual  fish- 
ermen and  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  fishermen  stand  in  the  same  E>osi- 
tion  as  farmers  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  accorded  the  same  considera- 
tion with  respect  to  declarations  of  esti- 
mated income  tax. 

While  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  already  provide  for  the 
prevention  of  hardship  by  permitting 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  to 
grant  extensions  of  time  without  charge 
for  interest,  nevertheless,  few  fishermen 
are  equipped  to  negotiate  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  such  exten- 
sions of  time  and  often  find  themselves 
in  difficulty,  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  their  rights  and  are  not  in  a  position, 
through  lack  of  education  or  other  rea- 
sons, to  present  their  cause  and  make 
a  case  with  the  Commissioner. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  fishermen  to 
state  that  his  case  is  not  imique.  The 
precedent  provided  in  the  special  treat- 
ment for  farmers  should  be  extended  to 
fishermen,  and  to  all  others  as  well, 
whose  income  is  highly  seasonal  and  sub- 
ject to  wide  fiuctuations  in  amount. 
Where  hardship  exists,  equity  should  be 
universoL 


Newsletter 


EX'l'UlNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday.  January  29. 19St 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKo,  I  include  my  newsletter  of  week  aid- 
ing February  1, 1958. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Washimutow  Rxpoar 

(By  Congressman  Baucs  Auaa,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
A  light  leglslatlTe  week  permits  a  look 
ahead.  Pay  TV  hearings  are  concluded  be- 
fore our  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
meroe  Committee.  Two  questions  confront 
tis:  (1)  Has  the  Federal  Conunxinicatlons 
Commission  the  Jurisdiction  by  statutory 
authority  to  j>ermit  or  ban  subscription  TV 
tests,  or  must  CongreEs  act  first?  (2)  Should 
home  pay  TV  be  permitted  or  denied  tbe 
viewing  public  by  law? 

Arguments  for  pay  TV  (orersImpUfled) : 
( 1 )  Pay  TV  wiU  be  optional  to  home  viewers 
and  wUl  offer  added  features  not  available 
now  (first-run  movies,  top  sport  events, 
specialised  subjects  like  opera,  education 
programs  like  medical  operations):  (2)  Con- 
grees  (or  the  FCC  as  its  arm)  cannot  deny 
business  enterprises  the  right  to  try  out 
tbelr  new  ideas,  or  deny  tbe  pubUc  tbe 
choice;  (3)  tbe  present  study  by  the  FCC 
concerns  tbe  granting  of  only  test  pay  TV 
services  to  learn  more  about  how  it  would 
work  and  of  public  acceptance. 

Arguments  against  (also  overslmpUfled) : 
(1)  Pay  TV  wiU  siphon  off  programs  now 
free — not  add  new  programs — ^viewers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  for  what  now  is  received 
free;  (2)  pay  TV  wlU  black  out  free  TV. 
since  each  pay  channel  or  program  wlU  mean 
that  much  less  free  TV;  (3)  any  test  wlU  be 
incomplete  by  its  very  natxire,  hence  com- 
prehensive data  will  not  be  obtained;  further, 
once  started,  it  wiU  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  There  would  be  no  return  to  free  TV. 
Proponents  are  those  companies  who  have 
developed  pay  systems — Zenith.  Telemeter, 
Sklatron,  Independent  TV  stations,  and 
others.  Opponenu  Include  certain  citizen 
groups  and  the  big  TV  networks  who  fear 
pay  TV  wUl  automatically  eliminate  advertis- 
ing money  which  now  supports  free  TV. 
Approximately  35  witnesses,  including  tbe 
FCC  and  network  presidents,  bave  appeared 
before  us.  (Overall,  the  validity  of  aU  testi- 
mony must  yet  be  established.) 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  received  some 
commendation  this  week  when  Al  Bentlet, 
of  Michigan,  and  others  stressed  the  view 
held  by  many  Congressmen  that  the  United 
States,  as  Mr.  EKiUes  is  insisting,  must  be 
firm  in  dealing  with  Russia.  The  President's 
letter  to  Bulganln  also  states  a  firm  United 
States  position  that  acts  not  words  of  good 
faith  are  necessary  from  Russia  before  a 
sununit  meeting  can  be  considered  serioxisly. 
Appeasement  or  Just  conversation  would  be 
most  dangerous,  yet  this  course  seems  to  be 
tbe  desire  of  certain  liberals  criticizing  the 
Secretary.  Fxirtber,  they  criticize  Mr.  DtUles' 
alleged  moralistic  preachments  to  other  na- 
tions. Some  of  us  feel  we  must  keep  trying 
to  present  our  moral  concepts,  our  spiritual 
motivation,  if  we  are  to  win  world  under- 
standing and/or  respect  over  the  material- 
istic and  atheistic  philosophy  of  communism. 
Dollar  diplomacy  cannot  do  this.  It  takes 
more  and  more  preachment  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  bedrock  of  belief  that  under- 
lies this  great  Nation,  and  practicing  what 
we  preach.    When  this  bedrock  weakens,  so 


•ball  otir  Natkm  weaken.  Hattirally.  we  must 
not  convey  a  patronizing  or  holier  than  thou 
attitude.  So,  good  for  Dulles.  It  is  my  bop* 
that  be  and  tbe  President  will  stand  firm 
against  Russian  blandishments  and  will 
stress  our  beliefs  over  and  over.  We  can]&.7t 
trust  the  Communists.  Tbey  are  not  UnltMt 
States  friends.  They  respect  only  strength. 
Having  tooken  almost  aU  agreements  tbey'ra 
entered,  now  It  will  take  deeds  to  deeerre 
any  further  credence  on  our  part. 

Ttxe  danger  of  monopolistic  power  In  the 
hands  of  labor  leaders  has  been  clearly  dis- 
closed in  Congreaalonal  hearings.  Violence 
and  intimidation,  corruption,  racketeering, 
and  abuse  of  trtist  and  power  have  been 
proven.  So.  what  now  will  be  done?  Poaslbly 
nothing.  Steps  to  be  taken  to  cure  tbe  pres- 
ent abuses  should  Include  legislation  to  (1) 
limit  unions'  indxistrywide  bargaining  to  a 
single  employer;  (2)  abolishing  the  check- 
off (enforced  collection  of  union  dues  and 
asseasments  by  emplojrer);  (3)  making 
unions  liable  to  damages  from  tbelr  own 
violence  (like  everyone  else);  (4)  applying 
antitnist  laws  to  unions;  (5)  setting  11ml ta 
on  initiation  fees,  dues,  and  assessments. 
Actually,  the  problems  should  be  handled  at 
tbe  State  level  where  State  law  enforcement 
should  prevail.  Including  the  right-to-work 
laws,  if  the  people  so  chose  them  by  vote. 
Yet.  It  has  long  passed  out  of  State  bands 
into  Federal  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  some 
poeslbUlty  that  a  national  rlght-to-work  law 
WiU  be  advanced.  Tbe  personal  freedom  of 
wcH-kers  mtut  be  reestablished.  The  Presi- 
dent's meeaage  on  additional  legislation  to 
provide  greater  protection  for  the  rights  of 
individual  workers,  tbe  pubUc,  the  manage- 
ment, and  unions  covers  the  needs  well. 
Now  we  shaU  see  what  legislation  is  fortb- 
comlng  and  whether  Congress  wlU  act.  I 
doubt  It.  Only  tbe  people  can  force  It.  If 
they  wUl. 

Tbe  attack  on  Dallaa  I  bave  answered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  week.  Tbe  Raooao 
Is  now  straight  and  others  reminded  that 
attacks  can  boomerang. 


The  Govenunent  Has  Many  Coltaral  Ez- 
dujife  Preframs  With  Other  NatioBS 
b«t  Ne  HaO  iB  Which  Te  Pieseat 
Them — ^The  Vice  President  and  District 
of  Columbia  Federation  of  Women's 
Qnbs  Support  New  Plan  for  NatioBal 
Cultoral  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   KCW   JZBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  January  29. 1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has 
many  cultural  exchange  programs  with 
other  nations,  programs  authorized  by 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Participation  Act  of  1956. 

In  addition,  an  exchange  agreement 
was  signed  on  January  27.  1958.  to  in- 
crease five-fold  the  cultural,  technical, 
education,  and  sports  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Eisenhower  suggested,  also, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  accept  a 
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number  of  Rtissians  for  a  year  of  study 
In  t2ils  country  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
accepted  .American  studentB.  ThePresi<- 
dent's  remarkc  were  made  after  a  White 
lliouae  oeremamv'  markiiig  the  lOUi  anni- 
versary of  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act,  imder 
which  the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
United  States  laformatkm  Agency  were 
set  up. 

However,  as  was  so  cogently  shown  by 
Robert  W.  Bowling,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Congressionally  chartered 
American  National  Theater  and  Acad- 
emy, which  acts  as  agent  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  tn  some  of  these  exchange 
programs: 

Whea  wa  send  abroad  an  ezcbange  pro- 
fnua.  wxrhangit  ia  a  misnomer  U  we  can't 
receive  aometbiog  liere  In  return.  These 
liave  been  making  friends  lor  our  country. 
But  then  artists,  producers,  musicians  ask 
when  tbey  can  come  here. 

Tbere  Is  no  conunerdal  theater  you  can 
bock  them  Into  in  nUdseaaon.  Cvery  New 
York  theater  manager  ho>pes  to  book  his 
Jiouse  for  a  whole  season.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  in  Washington,  where 
you  might  find  a  couple  oX  weeks  in  the 
winter,  there  Is  no  other  place  to  play.  New 
York  Is  practically  closed. 

You  Just  have  to  have  an  adequate  house, 
not  only  lor  the  theater,  but  for  ballet.  oi>era, 
concerts — all  the  performing  arts  need  it. 


cuQMuiL  oar  ■ttooanow  ■obvxt 

In  a  survey  report  fax  the  American 
Councfl  on  Education,  submitted  on 
January  2.  1958,  by  Dr.  Donald  J.  Stone, 
dean  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
and  Internationai  Aftaiirs  of  the  Unlv*er- 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Michael  J, 
Plack,  ACE  Staff  member,  declare  that: 

In  (me  respect  at  least,  the  Nation  te 
Capital  Is  an  underdeveloped  oomm\inity. 
It  lacks  adequate  Institutions  to  meet  tlie 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  foreign  visitors 
or  temporary  residents  who  come  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
foreign  governments,  tatematlonal  organl- 
aatlons.  foreign  or  American  private  Insti- 
tutions, or  on  tlielr  own.  Most  of  tbese 
foreign  visitors  are  persons  of  statue  in  their 
own  coimtrloB.  All  told,  there  ere  each  year 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  of 
them. 

The  visit  of  these  guests  from  abroad  to 
the  Ifatlon's  Capital  involves  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  malte  their  sojourn 
here  meaningful  and  enjoyable.  If  each  of 
these  foreign  visitors  is  to  be  viewed,  as  he 
mtist,  as  an  Important  person  -who  will  co- 
determine  in  Itis  own  <x>untry  the  nature  of 
tomorrow's  world,  then  providing  an  ade- 
quate iMtroductlon  to  the  United  States  and 
an  appreciation  of  its  struggle  to  develop  a 
free,  prosperous,  and  responsible  society 
should  be  of  direct  interest  to  the  American 
people. 


Capitol  Grounds  Uasi  wttt  of  th«  Senate 
Office  Building  for  a  115-foot  b^  tower 
memorial  to  the  late  Senator .  Robert 
Taf t.  This  land  was  donated  by  the 
Congress.  I 

It  is  my  considered  belief  t^iat  the 
Congress  cannot  do  less  than  this  for 
the  National  Cultural  Center;  i that  it 
must,  first,  provide  Government-owned 
land;  oxid,  second,  give  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  a  status  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment equal  to  that  of  the  Satiomd 
Gallery  of  Art  which  was  given  to  the 
American  people  by  Andrew  Mell^  The 
National  Gallery  is  a  branch  {  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  If  thiese  two 
conditions  are  met,  and  provision,  is  made 
for  the  acceptance  of  gifts  f romi  private 
sources,  I  am  confident  that  the  money 
for  the  National  Cultural  Centex  can  be 
raised  from  private  sources  and  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  not  hate  to  be 
taxed  to  provide  this  much  needed 
faciUty.  | 

COKFBOIOSZ   LXCISLATIOK  SCVELQPED 

I  have  developed  a  compranJ^  bill  to 
meet  the  objections  Toioed  in  th^  House 
of  Representatives  on  August  8.  1»57. 
No  one  spoke  against  a  National  Cultural 
Center  in  that  debate.  Everyone  was  for 
a  National  Cultural  Center  in  ihe  Na- 
tion's CapitaL  The  opponents  ofj  the  site 
selected  by  the  District  of  Oblumbia 
Auditorimn  Commission  insists  they 
were  just  as  dedicated  to  the  oofkcept  of 
such  a  center  as  the  proponent*  of  the 
site  chosen  by  the  Auditorium  Commis- 
sion. They  insisted,  however,  that  "we 
£an  still  have  the  center,  and  quicker,  on 
one  of  several  available  Govetnment- 
owned  sites."    I  agree  with  them. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  Foggy 
Bottom  site  were  the  Washington  Board 
Of  Trade  and  the  Federal  City  Cduncfl. 

Ambassador  George  A.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  City  CoundL  wrote 
me  recently  saying :  i 

The  auditorium  site  qiiestlon  provides  aa- 
otlier  instance  in  which  we  have  ilsagreed 
with  Hit  position  taken  by  an  advisory  com- 
mission. We  have,  as  you  know,  coiadEtently 
lavored  a  southwest  location  oveS  one  In 
-Poggy  Bottom  for  the  civic  oenter. 

WASHINGTON  BOARD  OT  TRADS  WANTS  CONVEN- 
TION HALL 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade's 
Auditorium  Cammittee,  and  its  coonii- 
nating  Committee  on  the  Future  of 
"Washington  are  much  more  intei  ested  in 
a  convention  hall  than  a  natio  lal  cul- 
tural center.  In  a  paper  prep^ed  by 
John   W.   Thompson,   chainnajx  of   the 


latter  committee  and  president!  of  the 
Later,  this  Important  survey  for  the    ^^™^  Star  BroadcasUng  Co..  4nd  pre- 


American  Council  on  Education,  an  or- 
ganization which  speaks  for  all  segments 
of  education  4n  our  country,  recommends 
the  establishment  of  a  great  cultural  cen- 
ter as  an  international  meeting  place  for 
the  world  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  saying 
*'the  enlarged  center  should  foster  Ihe 
International  enl^htenment  of  the 
Washington  community.  This  could  be 
done  by  cultural  and  social  programs  of 
general  Interest**  wWch  would  include 
American  and  foreign  music  programs. 

CONOaxSS   OOKATSO    LAND    rOB   TAIT    IdXKORZAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom provided  a  site  on  the  United  States 


sented  to  the  business  outlook  confer- 
ence of  the  Washington  Board  off  Trade 
on  January  28,  1958,  a  preference  was 
expressed  for  the  convention  h^ll  plan 
put  forward  by  the  EBstrict  of  Cblumbia 
Auditorium  Commission.  F 

Interestingly  enough,  Ihe  cultfiral  de- 
velcH^ment  committee  of  the  Wa4iington 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  co«iptetely 
silent  in  the  matter  but  the  ^dence 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  if  tie  king- 
makers in  the  Board  of  Trade  permitted 
it  to  exiiress  an  opinion  It  would  favor 
my  compromise  bill,  H.  R.  9848,  <>ver  the 
plan  advanced  by  the  District  of  «Colum- 
bia  Auditorium  Commission. 


As  the  rep(Ht  of  the  auditoriimii  ccua- 
mission  shows,  multipurpose  civil  audi- 
toriums have  been  built  in  3$2  ^nerican 
cities.  So  far  as  I  have  bieen  able  to 
determine  none  of  these  civic  audi- 
toriums have  been  flnanoediin  whole  or 
in  part  through  national  fund  drives.  I 
have  come  somewhat  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wholly  worthy  pro- 
posal for  a  national  cultural  center  has 
come,  in  certain  quarters,  to  l>e  con- 
sidered as  the  sugar  coating  for  the  con- 
vention hall  pin  which  certain  Washing- 
ton iHisiness  interests  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  Congress  to  swallow  for  more 
than  30  years.  In  the  1980*8  a  plan 
similar  to  that  preferred  by*  the  Wash- 
ington Bo{a<d  of  Trade  was  defeated  In 
the  Congress.  Tliere  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  same  inter- 
ests would  not  again  mobilise  to  crush 
this  convention  hall  plan  being  pushed 
by  two  of  the  special  interest  committees 
of  the  Wasliington  Board  c4  Trade. 

Wa^ington  is  one  of  the  eouzitnr*! 
major  cities  populationwlse,  and.  has  a 
high  standard  of  living.  From  these  and 
related  facts  I  think  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  if  Washington  wants  and 
needs  a  convention -trade  fair-exhibition 
hall  then  it  can  obtain  one  to  the  very 
same  way  and  Just  as  successfully  as  the 
382  other  American  cities  obtidned  theirs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bospxl  of  Trade 
made  a  study  of  the  matter  la  few  years 
ago  and  found  that  a  confentlon  haH 
type  of  building  would  bring  in  $12  mil- 
lion a  year  in  additional  business.  Clearly 
then,  it  would  and  could  pa(y  for  Itself. 
Conventions  and  tourists  att'eady  bring 
into  Washington  the  vast  sum  of  $300 
minion  a  year,  according  to  the  flgrires 
presented  yesterday  to  the  bpslnesB  out- 
look conference  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  I  am  sur*  that  most 
Washingtonians,  businessmii  and  civic 
leaders  and  Mr.  Average  Citizen,  do  not 
want  any  special  favors  and  want  only  to 
be  treated  as  the  citizens  of  dther  Ameri- 
can cities  are  treated;  no  more,  no  less 
than  this.  I  am  delighted  io  note  that 
after  a  period  of  trial  and  ieiTor  sound 
plans  are  under  way  in  Washington  to 
build  a  national  stadium  and  pay  for  it 
through  a  bond  Issue  after  a  period  of 
years  In  which  less  realistic  plans  were 
considered,  including  havingitlie  Federal 
Govenunent  build  and  present  It  to 
Washington.  D.  C,  as  a  gift|  I  am  sure 
the  Congress  would  welcome'  any  similar 
sound  proposal  for  building  A  convention 
hall  In  Washington,  D.  C.  to  serve  Wash- 
ington's biisiness  interests.     | 

8T7PPOKT  CROWS  rOB  COMI>BOMzkx  XZASTTRX 

I  am  i>leased  to  say  that  stuong  support 
has  developed  for  my  measure  and,  fur- 
ther, that  I  consider  it  highly  signifiead 
that  not  a  single  national  orgyinization  in 
the  field  of  education  and  t)he  arts  has 
turned  it  down  in  favor  of  the  convention 
hall  plan  preferred  by  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade.  Among  the  many  cul- 
tural organizaUoiu  which  ^ve  inter- 
ested themselves  in  my  pla^  for  a  na- 
tional cultural  center  are  t|ie  N^^ttwial 
Federation  of  Musk;  CSubs.  l^e  Natjonai 
Music  Council,  the  Americaii  Federation 
of  Musicians,  the  Music  Bditcators  Na- 
tional Conference,  the  Associated  Actors 
and  Artists  of  America,  A^LrCIO,  the 
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National   Opera   Association,    and    the 
American  Guild  of  Music  Artists,  AFLr- 

CIO. 

I  include  here  a  few  of  the  many  mes- 
sages I  have  received  in  support  of  my 
plan,  a  plan  which  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  nothing  since  the  entire 
amount  would  be  raised  through  volun- 
tary subscriptions : 

Orwwct  or  trb  Vks  PrnxsiDnrr, 

Washington,  January  21,  1$SS. 
Tb«  Honorable  Frank  Thomwo*.  Jr., 
Uotue  of  Representativet. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ooncbsssmam  :  llilB  Is  just  a  not*  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  11  and 
the  material  you  sent  relating  to  your  blU 
for  a  NaUonal  Cultural  Center  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtfxUneas  In  keep- 
ing me  Informed  about  the  status  of  this 
measure.  As  you  know,  for  some  time  I  have 
been  In  favor  of  the  development  of  such  a 
Center  here  In  Washington.  It  would  not 
only  provide  a  much  needed  facility  for  the 
residents  of  this  area,  hut  more  Important 
it  would  also  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  Inter- 
est of  our  Nation  and  Oovenunent  in  the 
rich  cultural  traditions  and  experience  of 
America. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

RiCBAio  NnoM. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  January  28.  1956] 

CvLTrmKL  CBinra  Is  Backed  by  Durucr  or 

COLVMBXA  FDCBATION  OT  WOWN'S  CL17B8 

The  executive  t>oard  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  unani- 
mously approved  a  resolution  yesterday  en- 
dorsing a  bill  Introduced  by  Eeprcsenutlve 
Fkamk  Thompson.  Jr.  (Democrat  of  Rew 
Jersey),  to  provide  for  a  national  cultural 
center  on  the  south  side  of  the  Itlall,  directly 
behind  the  National  OaUery  of  Art. 

Action  on  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr*. 
M.  McCall  Imee.  Federation  president,  was 
taken  at  the  board's  monthly  meeting  at 
Hotel  2400. 

Thompson's  bill.  Introduced  on  Janiiary  9. 
ealls  for  a  creation  of  a  new  Federal  Com- 
mission to  plan  and  administer  the  cultural 
center,  and  would,  in  effect,  revive  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditorium  Commission 
which  faUed  to  win  CongreesloruU  approval 
last  y«ar  of  a  Foggy  Bottom  site  for  the  cul- 
tural center. 

(nrom    the   Washington    Post    and    Times 
Herald  of  January  15,  19581 

BxcaxATiOM  Bomn  Backs  Cxmtbi  Plan 

The  District  Recreation  Board  yesterday 
voted  unanimous  support  for  the  proposed 
National  Capital  Center  of  the  Performing 
Arts. 

The  center,  which  would  be  located  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  Mall,  directly  behind  the 
National  Gallery  of  Arts,  as  provided  In  a  bill 
introduced  Thursday  by  Representative 
FsANK  Tbompsom,  Jb.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Support  for  'nioMvaoir's  bm  was  recom- 
mended by  Recreation  Director  Mllo  F. 
Christiansen,  who  said  *tb»  board  and  de- 
partment have  an  Important  stake  In  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  a  oenter  for  the  parXurmlng 
■rtiL- 

Amexican  Owld  or  MtrsiCAL  Axi'isis, 

New  York,  N.  T.,  December  10.  1957. 
Congressman  Feank  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dxaa   CoNcaxssMAN   Thompson:    I   think 
that  you  will  hear  directly  from  the  As- 
sociated Actors  and  ArtlsU  of  Amolca  that 
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the   International   board   adopted    the   fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"That  the  Four  A's  endorse  the  bill  of 
Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  for  a 
National  Cultural  Center  in  Washington, 
and  that  the  branches  of  the  Four  A's  that 
have  not  already  done  so  be  requested  to 
take  similar  action." 

This  resolvrtlon  followed  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  me  requesting  support  of  the 
Four  A's  for  your  bill  for  a  national  cul- 
tural plan  for  the  MaU  area  In  the  Nation's 
Capital." 

I  am  happy  our  international  board  has 
taken  this  position  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  bill  will  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ht  Fatwx, 
tfatkmal  Executive  Secretary. 

Statk  op  New  Jessst, 
Dkpaxtment  or  Eoucatiom, 

Trenton,  January  9. 1958. 
Hon.  ntANK  Thompson,  Jr., 
Bouse  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Desb  Fsamk:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
National  Music  Council  has  endorsed  your 
taUl  for  a  National  Cultural  Center.     I  read 
your  speech   with  great  Interest  and  equal 
approval.     As  you  know.  It  echoes  nuuiy  of 
my  own  sentiments  and  I  am  understandably 
prejudiced  toward  It. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BocxB  H.  IfcDOHOOOH,  Director. 

Van  Akkcl  &  Katsbk, 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  December  31,  1957. 
Tbe  Honorable  Funk  Thompson,  Jr..    . 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deas  Concssssman  Thompson:  President 
Petrlllo,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  December  19  with  the  assurance  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  fully  en- 
dorses your  proposal  and  will  give  It  vlgoroas 
and  enthuslSEtic  support. 

With  personal  regards  and  tbe  season's 
greetings.  I  am, 
CordiaUy. 

BBMST  KaBXK. 

MxTSTC  EimcATOus  National  CownatewcE, 

Washington.  D.  C.  December  30, 1957. 
ITie  Honorable  Fhantc  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAk  Mr.  Thompson:  Tliank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  21.    We  are  delighted  to 
have  It  as  well  as  the  copy  of  the  letter  you 
have  sent  to  President  McBrlde. 

Tou  may  be  sure  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
every  support  to  the  important  bill  for  the 
National  Cultural  Center  on  the  MaU  here 
in  Washingtoa. 
CordiaUy. 

Vanktt  IiAWLxa, 
EzectUive  Secretary. 

THB  UKivasirT  or  BocHnrat, 

Eastman  Scbooi.  or  Mime, 
Jtoc^e«ter,  JV.  Y.,  December  3,  19ST. 
Tbe  Honorable  Frank  Tbompsoot,  Jr.. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbax  Ma.  Thompson:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  of  November  30.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  that  you  are  standing  up 
firmly  against  action  which  would  frustrate 
tbe  development  of  a  cult\iral  center  In  ttie 
Nation's  capital.  In  my  opinion  we  need 
the  creative  arts  more  in  this  country  at  this 
ttmm  than  we  bave  ever  needed  them  In  our 
long  history.  Tou  are  so  right  In  saying 
that  any  tendency  today  to  downgrade  the 


humanities  and  tbe  creative  arts  is  giving 
the  Riisslans  too  easy  a  victory. 

Please  count  on  me  for  any  support  that 
I  am  able  to  give  uad  1  am  sure  that  I 
Epcak  not  only  for  myself  but  for  the  mem- 
l>ershlp  of  the  National  Music  CouncU  as 
weU. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Yours  cordially, 

Howard  Haicsoir. 

NATIOHAL  OPSMA  ASSOCXATKUr, 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  January  2. 1958. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Thompson.  Jr., 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Concressman  Thompson:  "The  Na- 
tioiutl  Opera  Association,  assembled  in  con- 
ventlCHi  at  Evanston.  HI..  heartUy  endorses 
your  ^orts  In  behalf  of  the  performing 
arts,  and  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional CiUtiural  Center  on  the  Mall  in  Wash- 
ington. 

As  almost  all  the  buildings  on  the  MaU 
are.  In  one  way  or  another,  cultural  centers, 
we  suggest  thet  a  more  specific  name  be 
used,  such  as  National  Theater,  and  that  the 
building  might  consist  of  a  large  theater 
equipped  for  opera  and  concerts,  and  a 
smaller  theater  beside  it  for  drama  and 
wri«t"«"-  recitals.  In  order  to  make  such  a 
building  really  functional,  attention  shotild 
be  given  to  adequate  orchestra  pit.  rehearsal 
and  storage  space,  dressing  rooms,  and  fa- 
cilities for  scenery  and  lighting,  as  well  as 
architectural  excellence. 

We  would  appreciate  having  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  bin.  Our  membership  Is  not  large 
but  Is  strategically  placed  aU  over  the  coun- 
try. If  we  supply  you  with  a  list  of  names 
can  copies  of  the  bill  be  mailed  out  under 
your  franking  privilege? 

We  are  anxious  to  be  of  assistance.  Please 
advise  us. 

Sincerely  and  respectfviUy, 

XXuncL  Haxbis,  President. 

UHIVIMSTTT  OP  PrrrSBtTRGH. 

Osaz>I7azk  School  or  Pttbuc  ano 

Intern  attonal  ArrAncs. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  13, 1958. 
Congressman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congrrssman  Thompson:  Thank  you 
for   your  letter   which    has  been   forwarded 
from    Springfield    College.    We    moved    to 
Pittsburgh  last  fall. 

I  knew  of  your  efforts  to  secure  suppcit 
for  a  national  cultural  center  and  approved. 
I  have  now  read  the  materials  you  sent 
me  with  Interest  and  appreciation.  X  sub- 
scribe enthusiastically  both  to  your  objec- 
tives and  the  specific  arrangementa  whl^ 
you  present  so  clearly. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  at  any  time,  please  let 
me  know. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Donald  C.  Stone,  Dean. 


How  To  Get  Aclioa  Froa  PoCticuAS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or   south   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSKNTATIVEa 

WedTiesday,  January  29, 1958 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  w<Midered  bow  I  could  advise  my 
constituents  to  malce  more  efCective  use 
of  the  servicea  of  my  ofBce.  Our  col- 
lestgue.  Prank  M.  Coffin,  of  Maine,  has 
supplied  an  answer  that  I  believe  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
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Congressman  Corns  directs  his  siigges- 
tlon  particularly  to  small-biisiness  men, 
a  group  now  confronted  by  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. Our  colleague,  a  graduate  of 
both  the  Business  School  and  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University,  has  set 
forth  his  views  in  a  well-written  article 
entitled  "How  To  Get  Action  Prom  Poli- 
ticians," which  appears  in  the  autumn 
Issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Bulletin.    The  article  follows: 

How  To  Get  Action  From  Politicuns 
(By  Congressman  Frank  M.  Coftin) 

Eight  months  of  exposvure  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  at  the  national  level  have  blasted 
some  shibboleths  I  have  long  taken  for 
granted  about  the  relationships  between  a 
businessman  and  a  politician. 

There  is  a  legendary  mutual  respect  be- 
tween those  citizens  who  have  scaled  the 
economic  or  political  heights  far  enough  to 
win  an  election  or  meet  a  payroll.  Accord- 
ing to  this  school  of  thought,  both  the  poli- 
tician and  the  businessman  look  down  from 
their  Olympian  heights  with  mingled  respect 
for  each  other  and  compassion  or  contempt 
for  all  lesser  souls. 

If  this  bond  exists,  It  is  not  apparent  to 
me.  All  too  often  I  have  the  impression  that 
businessmen  feel  as  Walter  Pitkin  expressed 
it  In  the  Twilight  of  the  American  Mind, 
that  politicians  "are  the  semif  allures  in  busi- 
ness and  the  proresslons;  men  of  mediocre 
mentality,  dubious  morals,  and  magnificent 
commonplaceness."  ^  Conversely,  many  in 
politics,  are  inclined  to  view  businessmen  as 
successes  in  their  vocation  but  utterly  naive, 
uninformed  and  unrealistic  in  matters  of 
both  government  and  politics. 

These  comments  do  not  apply  to  several 
areas  where  there  Is  a  sturdy  bridge  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  political  leader  and 
the  business  leader.  One  such  area  is  that 
where  the  businessman  becomes  for  a  time 
a  political  figure,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  reverse 
situation  occurs  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
becomes  or  remains  the  head  of  his  own 
business.  Then  there  is  a  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  really  "big"  bvisiness,  where  there 
may  well  be  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  of 
the  complexities  underlying  most  political 
issues. 

Indeed,  one  might  well  question  whether 
a  business  enterprise  in  this  country  has 
ever  become  dominant  in  its  field  without 
an  effective  merger  of  the  economic  and 
political  modes  of  thought  on  the  part  of 
Its  leaders.  What  I  have  said  about  a  lack 
of  mutual  understanding  between  politicians 
and  businessmen  is  directed  to  the  miiltl- 
tude  of  small  entrepreneurs  who  have  the 
least  time  or  energy  to  devote  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  practices,  procedures, 
and  personalities  of  Government. 

Yet,  speaking  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  gulf  of 
ignorance  that  separates  us  from  the  leaders 
of  the  platoons  and  companies,  if  not  the 
brigades  and  armies  of  business. 

We  in  politics  and  Government  sense  that 
a  very  critical  period  Is  being  faced  by  the 
small-  to  moderate-sized  independent  busi- 
nessman. We  talk  in  generalities  about  the 
effect  of  tight  money,  costly  credit,  lack  of 
equity  capital,  high  taxes,  poor  management, 
unfair  competition,  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. But  what  we  know  about  these  prob- 
lems, with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  comes 
from  practically  every  soiu'ce  but  the  busl- 
nesaman  himself. 

BUSINESSMZN   DON'T   SPEAK  T7P 

More  and  more,  Congress  is  facing  up  to 
the   fact   that  the  problem  of  survival  of 
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small  units  Is  one  of  the  major  themes  in 
Government  today.  Yet  the  absuMity  exists 
that  Congress  will  act  in  a  field  carectly  af- 
fecting small  business  with  relaiively  few 
businessmen  making  their  viewB  known. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  theiij  views  are 
both  sought  and  welcomed.  , 

Perhaps  the  reason,  at  rockb^ttom,  for 
this  hands-oS  attitude  toward  Government 
by  the  average  small-business  leafier  stems 
from  several  assumptions  which  jare  today 
unrealistic.  Indeed,  they  may  njever  have 
been  realistic.  | 

The  first  idea  Is  that  Govemiaent  (and 
the  political  personalities,  parties,!  and  ways 
of  thought  and  action  that  make  \^  Govern- 
ment) does  not  and  should  not  Gt>ncern  it- 
self with  the  problems  of  free  fuid  small 
enterprise.  The  second  idea  Is  that  the  gar- 
den variety  of  businessman  should  not  at- 
tempt to  be  a  lobbjrlst,  or  to  try  t«  persuade 
politicians  In  Congress.  He  feelsl  that  this 
type  of  activity  would  be  either  I  not  quite 
respectable,  expensive,  or  futile,  oi  all  three. 

GOVERNMENT    IS    PART    OP    TOXH     JOB 

So  he  continues  to  tend  to  his  cnitting— 
finding  that  his  balls  of  yarn  dwin  die  In  size 
end  multiply  in  cost.  The  trul  h  la  that 
government  is  part  of  the  bxislnessman's 
knitting.  That  is,  over  and  abovt  the  con- 
C3rn  which  one  should  have  as  a  i  citizen  in 
all  levels  of  politics  and  governinent,  the 
BmaU-b\islnes8  man,  as  a  segmefit  of  our 
economy,  has  a  special  obligation.  That  ob- 
ligation is  to  survive.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  survival  today  depends  not  only 
on  his  own  initiative  and  efforts,  iut  on  the 
creation  of  some  legislative  machinery  to 
help  him  survive  In  a  world  of  bigness,  and 
on  the  elimination  of  some  laws  wfilch  oper- 
ate only  to  bvirden  him  and  lessen  his  chance 
of  survival.  V 

In  short,  government  is  in  tne  field  of 
small  business.  To  make  the  venture  fruit- 
ful, small-business  spokesmen  should  not  be 
strangers  to  governmen*^. 

This  objective  can  be  achieved  only  if 
some  notions  about  politicians  aad  how  to 
exert  pressure  on  them  are  relegated  to  the 
attic  with  grandma's  corset. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  was  only 
a  couple  of  steps  ahead  of  the  avo-age  busi- 
nebsmen  in  my  distorted  views  ofTthls  proc- 
ess, more  commonly  known  as  tae  ancient 
institution  of  lobbying.  I  say  "ai^lent"  be- 
cause it  dates  at  least  as  far  back  «s  Genesis, 
which  records  that  Joseph  performed  valu- 
able services  in  interceding  with  tl  f  Pharoah 
on  behalf  of  his  father  and  brot  len.  The 
story  of  Joseph  is  not  a  safe  guld^,  however. 


since  it  might  not  always  follow 


that  cast- 


ing one's  representative  Into  a  pit  i  ind  there- 
after selling  him  for  a  paltry  20  pieces  of 
sliver  is  calculated  to  induce  loyi  1,  persist- 
ent, and  effective  representation  a ,  the  halls 
of  government. 

BUT    WHERE    ARE   THE   LOBBTII  ITS? 

In  any  event,  I  have  had  to  iidjust  my 
thinking  about  lobbying.  When  1  made  my 
fli-6t  "Cook's  Tour"  of  the  Caplto  after  my 
election,  I  was  shown  a  large,  lo  ig,  ornate 
Chamber,  accoutered  with  leat  ler  seats, 
couches,  with  chandeliers  and  oi  portraits 
of  departed  national  figures.  Th:  s  was  the 
"Speakers'  Lobby."  Ah,  I  thougl  t,  here  is 
where  I  shall  be  buttonholed  (by  cigar- 
smoking  minions  of  Industry,  labor,  agrlcul- 
ttu-e,  veterans,  doctors,  lawyers,  a|id  Indian 
chiefs.  Here  is  where  I  shall  hav^  to  strug- 
gle for  my  political  chastity.  WfeU,  to  my 
dismay,  I  found  out  that  lobbylss  weren't 
even  allowed  in  the  lobby.  Onljj  Members 
of  Congress,  their  assistants,  and]  the  press 
have  this  privilege.  This  is  a  fin*  kettle  of 
fish.  What  if  lawyers  weren't  allowed  at 
court? 

To  add  to  my  disillusionment,  I  knust  con- 
fess that  not  a  solitary  soul  has  {ret  thrust 
a  finger  through  a  buttonhole  oil  my  lapel 
*  *   *  even  the  ones  that  are  red  honest- 
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to-goodness  buttonholes.  I  have  not  been 
backed  up  against  a  wall  aid  threatened 
with  my  political  life  If  I  don*' .  vote  in  a  cer- 
tain way.  I  have  not  been  lured  by  the 
titivating  promise  of  lucre  o^  a  vice-presi- 
dency of  a  company  if  I  voU  for  a  certain 
bill.  I  have  reflected  that  perhaps  this  Is 
because  I  am  only  a  frechma^il,  with  control 
and  influence  over  only  one  [four  hundred 
and  thirty-fifths  of  the  vote*  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I 

Even  though  lobbying  is  n^t  what  it  was 
cracked  up  to  be,  and  even  thbvigh  I  am  not 
entirely  sure  that  I  have  beAn  a  victim,  I 
am  going  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  for  businessmen.  Fpr  small-busi- 
ness men,  that  is,  becaxiee  I  tiLxxt  remember 
having  met  a  big  one. 

BOW  TO  LOBBT — IN  THRBI    LESSONS 

What  I  have  to  say  adds  |ip  to  a  do-it- 
yourself  program.  In  this  etfa  of  faddlsms 
in  solitary  artlsanshlp,  I  don't  pee  why  lobby- 
ing can't  be  Included.  I  harve  not  as  yet 
completed  all  the  materials  for  the  special 
kit  which  will  soon  be  available  at  most 
driigstores.  As  of  the  moment,  it  will  in- 
clude some  form  telegrams,  palf  of  which 
will  be  vehemently  for  House!  Resolution  — 
and  half  predicting  national  disaster  if  House 
Resolution  —  is  enacted;  three  credit  cards 
for  Washington  hotels;  appropriate  air  and 
raU  timetables:  a  gross  of  aspirin;  and  a 
choice  of  the  Koran,  Talmud,,  or  Bible. 

If  the  reader  has  persevered  thus  far,  he 
will  be  rewarded  with  some  more  serious 
comments.  Lobbying,  beneath  all  the  gibes 
and  innuendoes,  is  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
result  of  what  Dr.  Griffith '  calls  the  disper- 
sive state,  a  form  of  society  and  government 
produced  by  specialization  in  the  economic 
processes,  and  to  a  large  degree  reflecting  the 
demands  of  the  many  special  ized  groups 
which  now  make  up  our  econqmy.  Lobbying 
Is  a  way  in  which  a  specialised  group  pre- 
sents its  case  to  government.]  For  a  tightly 
knit,  weU  organized,  homogeneous  group,  ef- 
fective lobbying  is  far  more  ilmple  in  both 
concept  and  execution  than  llor  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  small -business  men,  4  mil- 
lion weak.  For  this  group,  not  the  moguls 
but  the  mites  of  Indxistry,  tiie  first  step  to 
a  more  effective  presentation  of  problems, 
i.  e.,  lobbying,  is  a  change  in  Attitude  toward 
government  and  politics  to 
Just  referred. 


which  I   have 


ELEVEN  RTTLES  OP  TRE 


OAICB 


From  my  very  limited  experience,  I  venture 
to  suggest  these  principles  jwhich  govern 
today's  Congressmen  in  most  of  their  dealings 
with  businessmen.  I  hope  taat  by  spelling 
them  out  I  can  help  readers  make  their  con- 
tacts with  politicians  more  rewarding  and 
effective,  for  both  parties.        j 

1.  A  businessman  from  homie,  with  a  prob- 
lem, is  viewed  by  the  Congiessman  as  an 
opportunity,  not  a  chore. 

2.  Past  campaign  contiibutl(|ns  or  the  pros- 
pect of  future  contributions  are  not  a  deter- 
minant of  the  effort  which  the  Member  will 
expend  for  his  constituents.     I 

3.  Political  affiliation  wUl  h|ive  no  bearing 
on  the  effort  of  the  Member. :  He  will  often 
take  pride  in  a  Job  well  done  for  someone 
who  has  worked  hard  against  pim. 

4.  One  factual,  thoughtful,  reasoned  letter 
will  carry  more  weight  than  dozens  of  form 
letters  or  cards.  i 

6.  No  businessman  is  too  sra<iii  to  warrant 
the  personal  attention  of  his  Congressman. 
If  the  Jobs  provided  by  the  particular  busi- 
ness are  in  Jeopardy,  the  Congressman  wtU 
place  the  task  of  protecting  ttiose  Jobs  at  the 
very  top  of  his  agenda.  1 

6.  One  precious  commodity  Ihlch  the  busi- 
nessman has,  and  the  Congressman  knows 


» Congress,  Its  Contemporarjf  Role  (2d  ed.) . 
Ernest  S.  Griffith.  Director,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  Library  of  Congi  ess  (New  York 
University  Press,  1956).  p.  12(1 
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he  has.  Is  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life  as 
they  exist  in  his  very  small  comer  of  the 
world.  These  facts  the  poUtlcal  representa- 
tive needs  if  he  Is  to  draft  sensible  legislation. 
Bexpect  for  these  facts  will  build  the  bridge 
of  understanding  so  badly  needed  between 
the  small -business  community  and  thoae 
whose  lawmaking  efforts  win  help  or  hurt 
that  community. 

7.  A  law  of  political  thermodynamics  op- 
erates In  most  CongrsMional  offices:  The 
more  heat,  the  less  dynamics.  Or.  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  more  organized  and  Intense 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  a  member,  the 
less  effective  it  is.  It  may  be  effective  in  the 
first  Instance  when  it  is  applied,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  representative  will  And 
more  ways  to  be  undynamic  than  the  pres- 
sure group  will  find  to  bring  new  pressure. 

THE   tlUSSIlOW  nv  THE  ClrOAKBOOM 

If  the  Congressman  feels  he  Is  being 
bullied,  he  can  be  for  the  desired  legisla- 
tion and  yet  effectively  Insure  its  being  put 
Into  a  deep  freeze.  Alter  all.  his  influence 
on  his  colleague  does  not  depend  on  his 
public  statement  to  a  committee.  It  de- 
pends on  his  answer  to  the  question  of  com- 
mittee members  in  the  cloakroom:  "nKThat  do 
you  really  think?" 

A  low  pressure  approach  to  a  Congressman 
by  s  busineesman  expressing  his  own  probleBa 
or  point  of  view  In  no  matter  how  awkward 
a  way  la  almost  bound  to  bring  forth  an  at- 
titude of  friendly  interest  and  helpfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  Member  of  Congress.  If 
he  didn't  react  that  way.  he  would  be  quite 
unique  in  a  body  of  men  and  women  who 
have  one  quality  in  common:  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  and  responsiveness  to  people. 

8.  The  kind  of  lobbying  a  small- business 
man  can  do  very  effectively  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. A  telephone  caU  may  acoompllsh 
fully  as  much  as  a  trip  to  Washington. 
Nothing  can  be  mcxe  wasteful  of  time  for 
the  businesimsn  and  the  Representative  than 
a  personal  trip  to  Washington  with  no 
thought  given  to  presenting  the  problem  or 
adequate  doeumcnation  or  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary steps.  The  businessman  with  a 
problem  win  help  bimself  If  he  consents  to 
talk  with  some  member  of  the  Congressman's 
staff.  Sooner  or  later  the  staff  member  wUl 
have  to  work  on  the  details  of  the  problem. 
He  might  Jxist  as  well  be  recognized  as  a 
competent  Intermediary  at  the  start.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  unpropitloas  than  brushing 
off  the  Congresanan'B  staff  aids  and  Inatsting 
on  seeing  the  "boss." 

9.  There  are  rather  wMe  areas  within  which 
a  Member  of  Congress  can  act  effectively.  He 
can  expedite  the  getting  of  information. 
His  efforts  can  insure  that  very  serious  con- 
sMeration  is  given  any  matter  in  which  he  is 
Interested.  Sometimes  he  can  even  bring 
about  a  reconsiders tkm  of  a  decision,  or  he 
can  obtain  some  delay  In  carrying  out  a  de- 
cision. But  he  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
expected  to  work  miracles,  to  have  a  decision 
made  or  unmade  for  reasons  other  than  the 
merits.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  unex- 
pected never  happens,  but  merely  that  this 
type  of  approach  is  usually  going  to  end  in 
frustration. 

10.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is:  If  you  have 
an  Interested  Congressman  working  for  you, 
don't  press  yoxir  luck.  Nothing  causes  an 
MC  to  lose  steam  so  fast  as  the  knowledge 
that  one's  constituent  Is  hedging  his  bet  by 
trying  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  other  Mem- 
bers. Generally  this  Information  reaches  the 
constituent's  Member,  and,  If  not  hurtful,  is 
at  best  not  helpful  in  advancing  his  cause. 

11.  One  final  tip  is  to  remember  that  a 
politician,  although  more  gregarious  than 
most  pyeople.  has  limits  to  both  his  time  and 
his  energy.  He  has  in  inlnd  a  rule  which,  if 
formulated,  would  run  like  this:  Avoid  din- 
ners in  Washington,  seek  them  at  home.  If, 
therefore,  a  businessman  seeks  to  carry  his 
association  with  his  Representative  beyond 


ordinary  working  hours,  he  should  think 
twice  before  asking  him  to  large  whlng-dlngs 
In  Washington.  After  all.  the  Congressman 
was  at  the  same  hotel,  eating  the  same  food 
last  weA,  with  another  group. 

a  pmacncAx.  oouiac  uf  pouTiGS 

Perhaps  what  I  hare  said  would  not  receive 
even  a  majority  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea.  All  I  can  my  Is  that  it  makes 
sense  to  me  as  a  constructive  approach  to  a 
neeessary  part  of  the  busineanoan's  life. 
There  is  one  byproduct  of  do-it-yourself 
lobbying  which  is  more  important  in  the 
long  rtm  than  success  in  solving  the  immedi- 
ate jKoblem:  the  vastly  Increased  under- 
standing of  and  interest  in  government  as  a 
whole  which  results  from  getting  in  touch 
with  your  Congressman  and  seeing  thincs 
through  his  eyes. 

What  the  busineesman  with  a  problem 
may  be  getting  into  is  an  intensive  seminar 
in  government,  beginning  in  frustration  and 
ending  in  wisdom.  That  kind  of  experience 
is  what  makes  our  klxul  of  government  work. 


Rer.  Dr.  AbralNUB  J.  FeMoMB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  H.  MAT,  JR. 

OP   OOWNICTICUT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesdaw.  Januam  29, 19S9 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  beard  a 
very  inspiring  invocation  today.  It  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
clergymen  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  indeed  from  the  entire  Nation,  Rev. 
I>r.  Abraham  J.  Peldman,  of  the  Temple 
Beth  Israel,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  are  very  proud  of  the  great 
contribution  which  Rabbi  Peldman  has 
made  to  his  community,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  Nation,  not  only  in  things 
that  pertain  to  the  spirit  but  in  civic, 
charitable,  and  governmental  affairs  as 
well.  As  an  example  of  this,  may  I  cite 
the  fact  that  he  is  past  president  of  the 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  past 
president  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
An^rican  Rabbis,  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford Rotary  Club,  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Committee  for  CARE,  a 
trustee  of  the  People  to  People  Founda- 
tion, and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  States  mission  to  Hawaii  and  to 
the  Far  East  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Defense. 

I  beUeve  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  give  a  r6sum6  of  some  other  of  the 
many  activities  of  Rabbi  Peldman.  Be- 
sides being  the  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Ledger,  he  is  author  of  the  following 
books:  A  Companion  to  the  Bible,  A 
Rabbi  and  His  Early  Ministry.  The 
American  Jew,  Faith  of  a  Liberal  Jew, 
Confirmation,  and  RefcHin  Judaism — 
A  Guide. 

Diversification  Is  one  of  the  marks  of 
Rabbi  Feldman's  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  society.  Attesting  to  his  broad 
interests,  be  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizen- 
ship; chacdain,  United  States  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Newington,  Conn.;  chaplain. 
Connecticut  State  Guard  with  a  rank  of 
colonel;  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 


of  Haxtt  College  of  Music,  of  Hillyer  Col- 
lege; a  regent  of  the  UnlTorsity  ot  Hart- 
ford; and  member  of  the  advisory  board 

of  the  American  Child  Guidance  Foun- 
dation. There  are  innumerable  other 
activities  of  this  outstanding  man  but 
suffice  to  mention  at  least  some  of  the 
awards  which  he  has  received.  They 
are :  1954  citizen's  award,  as  the  Greater 
Hartford  citizen  of  the  year,  the  1955 
Americanism  and  civic  award  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Council  of  B*nai 
B'rith,  and  recipient  of  the  1956  George 
Washington  honor  medal,  from  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

Rabbi  Peldman  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent ot  a  number  of  honorary  degrees. 
Among  them  are  doctor  ot  divinity, 
Hebrew  Union  College;  doctor  of  aaered 
theology.  Trinity  College;  doctor  ot  laws, 
Hillyer  College;  and  doctor  of  humani- 
ties. Hartt  College  of  Music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare  occaslop  in- 
deed that  was  afforded  the  Members  of 
the  House  today  in  having  an  <q4K>rta- 
nity  not  only  to  bear  the  words  of  RaM>i 
Peldman  but  to  see  him  as  well.  I  know 
I  can  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Connect- 
icut that  we  are  very  proud  that  Rabbi 
Peldman  is  a  product  of  our  State. 


Tke  Times  Call  for  Tax  Re^ttcfiaa  for 
Small  Bvsuett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OP  TcmvassBC 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  29. 1958 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  the  com- 
panion bills  H.  R.  9957  to  H.  R.  996S. 
These  bills  would  modify  the  tax  struc- 
ture to  provide  incentives  for  small  and 
Independent  businesses,  and  partially 
equalize  the  disadvantages  small  busi- 
ness suffers  in  regard  to  taxation. 
Elnowing  that  the  concern  of  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  shared  by  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I,  under  unanimous  consent.  Insert 
in  the  CoNGBEssiONAL  Record  a  tran- 
script of  my  statement  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee; 
Aw  IncEimvs  Tas 


rem  SauLL  Bvsimss 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Joz  L.  Evnrs,  of  Tennes- 
see, before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  »p- 
pearing  before  you  on  behalf  of  msrself  and 
the  majority  members  of  the  Bouse  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  to  express 
to  you  our  unanimoiis  concern  over  the  plight 
of  small  business  and  the  vital  necessity  of 
providing    concrete    Incentives    to    preserve 
the  steadily  deteriorating  position  of  small 
business  in  our  economy. 

SmaU  business  is  and  always  has  been  the 
great  reservoir  of  opportunity  and  free  enter- 
prise In  our  Nation.  As  we  all  know,  recent 
trends  and  events  have  tended,  however,  to 
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place  limitations  on  the  ability  of  small 
business  to  grow  and  even  to  survive,  and 
have  put  small  business  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  larger  business 
entities. 

Recently  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee held  public  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  small-business  financing.  The 
witnesses  Included  an  Impressive  array  of 
high  policymaking  Ck>vemment  officials.  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
as  well  as  prominent  financial  experts  In 
private  life.  They  were  almost  unanlmovis 
In  the  statement  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  small-business  financing 
Is  that  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  very  small 
concerns. 

Throughout  the  period  since  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress  adjourned,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
United  States  Senate  has  held  extensive 
hearings  at  various  locations  across  the 
coiintry  about  the  tax  problems  of  small 
business.  It  heard  nimierous  witnesses. 
Those  witnesses  confirmed  the  p>olnts  made 
by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  They  are 
in  agreement  that  one  of  the  principal  prob- 
lems faced  by  small  bvislness  today  Is  the 
oppressive  tax  burden  on  the  very  small 
concern. 

All  these  hearings  and  studies  show  that 
small  business  has  suffered  during  the  past 
few  years  because  it  Is  severely  handicapped 
in  obtaining  capital  for  replacement, 
modernization,  and  for  expansion.  Big 
business  is  in  a  far  more  advantageous  situa- 
tion In  regard  both  to  the  use  of  Its  own 
profits  for  expansion  and  in  access  to  capital 
through  fiotatlon  of  stocks  and  borrow- 
ing on  long  terms.  Moreover,  In  the  past 
few  years,  big  business  has  received  very  con- 
siderable tax  relief  through  the  repeal  of 
the  excess  profits  tax  tmd  the  \ise  of  rapid 
tax  amortization.  This  relief  made  avail- 
able to  larger  Industries  billions  of  dollars 
for  financing  part  of  the  tremendous  growth 
they  have  experienced  during  the  last  few 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  business  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  such  tax  reductions  and 
relatively  little  relief  through  rapid  amorti- 
zation. On  the  contrary,  email  biislness  Is 
still  being  taxed  at  just  about  the  same  rate 
as  it  was  during  the  war. 

Therefore,  small  business  has  not  been 
able,  to  the  same  extent  as  big  business, 
to  use  its  earnings  for  expansion  and  has 
been  far  more  dependent  on  loans  as  a 
source  of  capital.  Unfortunately,  as  we  all 
know.  In  the  past  few  years  It  has  been  con- 
siderably more  difficult  for  small  business 
to  obtain  loans  on  favorable  terms — par- 
ticularly for  expansion. 

There  has  been  wide  bipartisan  agreement 
for  several  years  that  we  must  have  revi- 
sion of  our  tax  laws  to  equalize  the  oppor- 
tunities of  small  and  Independent  business. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  special  Cabinet  conunittee  some 
18  months  ago  to  study  this  matter  and 
present  recommendations.  It  will  be  re- 
called ftirther  that  a  year  ago  the  President 
presented  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Cabi- 
net conunittee  to  the  Congress  and  added 
his  personal  endorsement  and  urged  action. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  must  stop 
talking  and  start  doing.  The  matter  Is  far 
more  urgent  today  than  a  year  ago  because 
of  the  Increased  peril  small  business  faces 
as  a  result  of  the  less  favorable  economic 
outlook.  The  rate  of  bankruptcies  and  busi- 
ness failures  Is  Increasing  alarmingly  and 
many  small  bxuinesses  need  Immediate  help 
If  they  are  to  survive  at  all. 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Cabinet 
committee  In  four  of  Its  five  parts.  In  addi- 
tion, we  propose  a  provision  aimed  at  the 


heart  of  the  problem  of  giving  rinuill  busl 
ness  the  Incentive  to  grow,  and  mereby  im 
proving  the  climate  of  opportunity  in  our 
country.     Briefly  and  In  general  terms  we 
propose    the   following — incidentally   not   In 
the  same  order  as  they  appear  Ito  the  bill: 

First,  one  of  our  proposals  is  th4t  the  taxes 
Imposed  on  business  corporation!  be  modi- 
fled  by  reducing  the  tax  rate  In.the  lowest 
bracket — on  Incomes  up  to  $25,001) — ^from  30 
percent  to  20  percent. 

I  am  s\ire  the  committee  Is  i  ware  that, 
unless  Congress  takes  action  befttre  July  1, 
the  present  rate  of  30  percent  Will  be  re- 
duced to  25  percent.  Actually,  thtref ore,  our 
proposal  would  involve  an  effective  change  of 
6  percentage  points. 

This  recommendation  i£  exactlr  the  same 
as  the  one  made  by  the  President 's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  its  report 
of  August  1956  and  supported  bji  the  Presi- 
dent early  last  year.  It  is  tru^  that  the 
President  later  in  the  year  reversed  his  posi- 
tion but,  In  view  of  the  change  in  economic 
outlook  since  that  time,  we  may  bt  permitted 
to  hope  that  this  year  he  will  return  to  his 
original  position 

The  committee  will  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  loss  of  rekrenue  that 
might  result  from  changes  In  tax  rates.  If 
we  use  the  present  revenue  from  jthls  source 
as  the  standard,  an  Informed  g^iess  would 
be  that  the  loss  might  be  as  hi^h  as  $400 
million.  However.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  under  present  law  there  would  be 
a  reduction  In  the  coming  year  from  30  to 
25  percent  In  the  tax  rate  In  tnls  bracket. 
If  we  take  account  of  this,  thelloss  under 
our  proposal  against  the  loss  ihat  would 
ensue  If  presently  scheduled  reijuction  ac- 
tually goes  Into  effect  would  not  be  greater 
than  about  $200  million.  However,  In  our 
view,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
would  be  any  loss  at  all.  I  shall, have  occa- 
sion to  speak  on  this  point  a  little  later. 

Our  second  reconunendatlon  Isjthat  busi- 
nesses be  given  the  right  to  utlliae,  for  pur- 
chases of  used  property  not  exceeding  $50,000 
In  any  one  year,  the  formulas  of  Bccelerated 
depreciation  that  were  made  available  to 
purchasers  of  new  property  by  tke  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

This  proposal  would  enable  small  business 
to  benefit  from  rapid  tax  amortisation  on  a 
far  more  realistic  basis  and  on  more  equal 
terms  with  big  business.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  are  aware  that — ]  particularly 
where  expensive  equipment  Is 'involved — 
small  business  is  far  more  likely  io  purchase 
secondhand  than  brandnew  equipment. 
Such  used  machinery  and  equipment  is  often 
Just  as  good  for  the  purpose  aa  brandnew 
and  In  any  case  Is  frequently  the  only  kind 
small  business  can  afford.  Present  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  rapid  amottizatlon  of 
Investment  In  such  machinery.  Thus,  small 
business  Is  put  In  a  very  unfair  position  In 
resp>ect  to  the  tax  laws.  Theref^e,  in  this 
respect  small  business  Is  betweeti  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil — on  the  one  h$nd  it  finds 
it  more  difficult  than  big  business  to  find 
capital  for  growth  and  expansion;  on  the 
other  hand,  having  scratched  it  up  some- 
where and  Invested  It  In  the  best  (equipment 
it  can  afford.  It  receives  far  less  favored 
treatment  from  our  tax  laws  thaii  big  busi- 
ness. I  am  told  that  through  tie  relief  in 
taxes  obtained  by  rapid  amortization,  those 
buying  new  equipment  are  able  Up  finance  a 
good  portion  of  the  investment  out  of  their 
tax  savings;  on  the  other  band,  $mall  busi- 
nesses buying  used  equipment  receive  no 
such  incentive  toward  new  investment  In 
equipment  and  facilities.  We  are  confident 
that  providing  such  an  incentive  on  equal 
terms  with  their  larger  business  brothers 
would  be  lar  more  Important  in  stimulating 
the  growth  of  small  business  than  might 
appear  offhand  ' 

Our  third  recommendation  id  that  cor- 
porations with  say,  10  or  fewer  |  individual. 


personal,  stockholders  be  glltren  the  option 
of  being  taxed  as  If  they  vftte  partnerships. 
It  is  our  view  that  this  option  should  be 
limited  to  small  corporation^  whose  income 
Is  derived  principally  from  ^ctive  trade  or 
production  and  should  not  be  extended  to 
personal  holding  companies.  We  believe  the 
possibility  of  its  misuse  should  be  guarded 
against,  and  accordingly  we  make  a  number 
of  qualifications  in  the  bill  tp  guard  against 
such  possibilities. 

Our  fourth  recommendation  is  that  the 
taxpayer  be  given  the  optloh  of  paying  an 
estate  tax  In  several  annual]  Installments — 
but  not  more  than  10 — where  the  estate  con- 
sists largely  of  Investments  iln  closely  held 
business  concerns.  All  of  vm  can  recall  in 
our  own  home  localities  instances  where  the 
need  for  paying  estate  taxes  has  required 
the  distress  sale  of  a  busineju  or  Its  assets, 
or  changes  in  ownership — (jften  sale  to  a 
chain  or  a  larger  buslnessj  In  some  In- 
stances businesses  on  which  communitiee 
were  vitally  dependent  have  had  to  be  closed 
or  broken  up  or  moved.  Thk  section  of  our 
bill  is  Intended  to  remove  some  of  the  haz- 
iird  to  small  business  and  toj  the  continuity 
of  its  ownership  that  present  laws  present. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  In  the  case 
of  any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year  an  anioxint  equal  to 
the  additional  Investment  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000  or  20  percent  of  the  net  Income  of 
such  trade  or  biisiness  for  tie  taxable  year, 
whichever  is  the  greater:  Provided,  however, 
that  the  total  amount  of  any  such  deduction 
shall  not  exceed  $30,000  f|>r  any  taxable 
year. 

The  purpose  of  this  plow-b^k  provision  Is 
obvious.  It  would  give  all'  business,  but 
particularly  small  business.  $  much  needed 
stimulant  to  growth.  Some  Isuch  stimulant 
must  be  applied  if  we  are  gdlng  to  preserve 
the  position  of  small  businM^.  We  all  know 
that  clrcxmistances  today  favor  the  big  ele- 
ments of  business.  I  have  jnoted  some  of 
them  and  others  who  have  testified  have  also 
pointed  this  out.  We  cannot  hope  to  cor- 
rect all  the  factors  which  faVor  the  big  and 
discriminate  against  the  small;  but  we  can 
make  a  start,  and  In  our  view,  this  would 
present  the  best  practical  ptlnt  for  such  a 
start. 

As  I  have  said,  there  1«  wide  and  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  the  desirability  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
majority  members.  The  on|y  criticism  of- 
fered is  that  in  view  of  the  present  defense 
emergency  we  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue. And  I  want  to  direct  liiy  remarks  par- 
ticularly on  this  point.  T 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  laws 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  un- 
less modified  by  Congress,  provide  for  re- 
ductions in  the  corporate  tax  structure. 
These  provide  not  only  requctlons  in  the 
lowest  brackets  but  some  in  the  higher 
brackets.  If  the  Congress  saW  fit  to  give  re- 
lief in  the  lowest  bracket  wnere  it  is  most 
vitally  needed,  but  maintain^  present  ratea 
on  higher  brackets,  there  woUld  be  no  actual 
loss  of  revenue  from  a  rMuctlon  of  the 
normal  tax  rates  from  30  percent  because  It 
appears  that  there  would  be  more  revenue 
than  would  be  available  in  Ijhe  coming  year 
If  the  iM-esent  tax  laws  remain  in  effect. 

In  the  second  place,  we  ane  making  these 
recommendations  not  to  relieve  people  of 
taxes  and  our  Government  of  revenue,  but 
because  we  firmly  believe  tha^  these  changes 
would  stimulate  economic  growth.  You 
cannot  collect  taxes  unless  there  are  earn- 
ings to  tax.  A  farmer  who  keeps  taking  all 
the  eggs  the  chickens  lay  anki  who  does  not 
leave  them  some  to  hatch  into  chicks,  will 
soon  find  himself  without  way  hens  to  lay 
eggs  for  him  to  take.  It  tfeUces  no  gazing 
into  crystal  balls  to  see  that  unless  soma 
encoiiragement  is  given  to  small  buslnesa, 
its  earnings  will  fall  rapidly  and  in  conse- 
quence there  will  be  less  to!  levy  a  tax  on. 
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On  the  other  hand,  If  we  gH«  small  basineas 
the  means  to  prosper  and  to  grow,  ita  earn- 
ings will  Incraase  and  wa  will  raoelve  mora 
in  tax  revenue  even  if  the  rataa  are  lower.  X 
am  firmly  convinced  that  within  a  abort 
time,  following  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  earnings  of  small  busi- 
ness, and  big  business  too — will  rise  sharply 
and  produce  a  higher  return  in  taxes. 

In  the  third  place,  small  business  has  al- 
ready made  more  than  Its  proportionate 
share  of  sacrifice  for  the  continued  emer- 
gency this  Nation  has  faced  for  the  past  16 
years.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  sim- 
ple J\istice  at  this  time,  when  small  business 
itself  ia  facing  a  severe  emergency,  to  shift 
aome  of  the  burden  to  others,  more  able  to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  things  we  are  trying  to  de- 
fend in  this  present  emergency  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity which  this  land  has  always  offered  and 
which  we  trust  it  will  always  continue  to 
offer.  Small  buaineas.  I  repeat,  ia  the  plaoa 
where  opportunity  and  free  enterprise  start 
flowing.  If  in  a  nearsighted  overconcen- 
tratlon  on  our  military  defenses  we  permit 
this  climate  of  opportunity  to  wither  away. 
we  will  have  managed  to  do  ourselves  far 
more  damage  than  all  the  effort  of  our 
•nemlea. 

I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  speaking  for  my- 
self and  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  that  if  we 
believe  in  small  business — if  we  believe  in 
doing  our  best  to  maintain  our  system  of 
enterprise  and  opportunity,  It  is  time  we 
took  appropriate  action  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  It.  The  modifications  we  propose 
are  in  our  view,  the  very  minimum  that  can 
be  done— and  should  be  done— in  this 
direction.  Many  of  us  think  thla  ia  by  no 
meana  enough  and  I  am  sure  all  of  ua  have 
Ideaa  on  additional  things  which  can  be 
done.  But  we  have  subordinated  our  own 
Ideas  and  Joined  together  in  these  proposals 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  unite  In  making  a 
Btart  on  this  vital  task  of  keeping  this  a 
land  of  opportunity  and  we  commend  them 
to  your  attention  in  this  light.    I  thank  you. 


Reather  Rece$$to 
Depre$$ioi- 


Demoaat 
Wluch? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

or  CAUroama 

W  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  January  29, 1958 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Reuther  recession  is  what  we  ought  to 
call  the  present  slump  in  business  and 
rise  in  unemployment. 

But  in  view  of  the  current  gloom  and 
doom  chorus  of  the  Democrats,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Reuther  recession  may  be 
pushed  Into  a  Democrat  depression  un- 
less Americans  shrug  off  the  pessimism 
and  read  the  favorable  signs  which  are 
there  if  we  want  to  see  them. 

The  present  recession  may  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  Walter  Reuther  more 
Uian  any  single  Individual  in  the  United 
States.  Recessions  are  simply  reactions 
from  unbridled  booms  and  inflation. 
Rounds  of  wage  and  price  increases,  for 
which  Reuther  takes  the  blame,  swing 
into  a  spiral  and  force  inflation  upon  us. 

With  Democrats  sounding  off  at  every 
opportunity,  for  political  purposes,  about 
the  omnibus  condition  of  the  economy. 


It  Is  illuminating  to  look  back  upon  the 
following  headlines  which  app^u^d  in 
the  New  York  Times  in  1954: 

January  26:  "Harriman  Says  Admin- 
istration Has  Brought  Recessicm." 

February  7:  "Mayor  Wagner  Links 
Recession  to  Republicans." 

February  8:  "Various  Democratic 
Antidepression  Measures  Offered." 

February  15:  "Senator  EZknitzbt  De- 
fends Democratic  Right  To  Warn  of  De- 
pression." 

February  23:  'T>emocratic  National 
Committee  Chairman  Mitchell  Sees  Re- 
publican Failure  To  Act  Against  Reces- 
sion as  Mam  November  EUection  Is- 
sue." 

March  30:  "Dr.  Ke3rserling  Warns  on 
Downtrend;  Urges  Action." 

April  16:  "Representative  Rooskvxlt 
Offers  Antirecession  Bill." 

April  25:  "CIO  President  Reuther 
Calls  Situation  Serious." 

May  8:  "Reuther  Urges  Four -Way  Ac- 
tion; Other  Major  Unions  Demand 
Emergency  Federal  Spending,  Other 
Steps  To  Maintain  Economy," 

May  15:  "Representative  RoosrvKLT 
Says  Republicans  Have  Started  Nation 
on  Road  to  Depression  as  in  1932." 

August  5:  "Commerce  Department 
Finds  Summer  Leveling  and  Fall  Upturn 
as  Predicted  by  Government  Experts." 

August  13 :  "Elsenhower  Reports  Con- 
ditions at  Their  Best;  Minor  Slide  Past." 

September  12:  "Economists  Feel 
Eisenhower  Administration  Aided  Sta- 
bility and  Confidence." 

When  coerced  and  unearned  wage 
increases  are  the  order  of  the  day.  em- 
ployers simply  have  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  goods  to  stay  in  business.  This 
is  particularly  true  with  such  large 
groups  as  steel,  aluminum,  coal,  and  of 
course,  automobiles.  In  most  of  these 
lines  the  payroll  cost  Is  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product — 
sometimes  as  high  as  90  percent — and 
when  the  payroll  cost  is  raised  substan- 
tially, the  only  place  the  employer  can 
get  the  dollars  to  pay  his  workers  is  by 
increasing  the  price  of  his  goods.  His 
alternative  is  failure,  shutdown  and  loss 
of  all  Jobs  to  his  employees. 

As  this  spiral  proceeds,  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee have  together  partially  priced 
themselves  out  of  the  market.  That  is. 
sales  begin  to  fall  because  people  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  products.  At  least,  they  buy  less  of 
them.  That  forces  a  cutback  on  pajrrolls, 
which  means  less  people,  rather  than  less 
wages  per  person.  Employers  won't  and 
can't  cut  wage  scales,  but  if  they  have 
less  volume,  they  must  hire  fewer  people 
to  produce  the  goods. 

In  other  words  Walter  Reuther,  in- 
stead of  getting  a  total  of  more  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  workers  to  spend — 
and  increase  consumption — actually  gets 
less  money  into  the  hands  of  the  worker 
and  cuts  down  volume,  thus  cutting  back 
the  number  of  Jobs. 

If  Reuther  forces  his  next  round  of 
wage  increases  on  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, it  will  force  another  price  hike 
and  result  this  time  in  less  volume,  less 
jobs,  increasing  unonployment,  less  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  and  more  re- 


cession.  Why  don't  we  call  It  a  Reutber 

irccGSslom  ? 

Actually.  I  dont  think  Reuther  win 
get  away  with  it.  Nor  will  the  Democrats, 
if  the  public  understands  that  these 
forces  are  working  against  the  housewife 
and  the  worker. 

Recently  we  ha?e  had  some  encourag- 
ing testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee: 

First.  Inventories  of  stores  and  fac* 
tories  are  now  down  to  or  below  normaL 
They  had  been  reduced  by  restricted 
ordering,  which  caused  some  unemploy- 
ment. Now  business  is  ordering  and  peo- 
ple are  being  called  back  to  jobs. 

Second.  Consumer  sales  in  the  closing 
Christmas  month  of  1957  showed  an  in- 
crease over  1956  which  also  helped  to 
lower  those  inventories,  but  is  of  itself  an 
^icouraglng  factor. 

Third.  The  building  industry  contin- 
ues at  a'  high  rate.  Plant  expansion 
staried  12  to  18  months  ago  is  not  yet 
complete  and  will  continue  tor  many 
months  to  come. 

Fourth.  Research  and  development 
funds  appropriated  by  private  industry 
are  larger  than  ever.  Frequently  re- 
search develops  the  need  for  further 
plant  expansion,  resulting  in  more 
building. 

Fifth.  The  home  building  industry 
continues  at  a  very  high  lev^  below 
1956  but  higher  than  any  other  year. 

Sixth.  Money  is  easy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  last  summer  started  re- 
versing its  influence  of  restraining  in- 
flation, and  each  successive  move  has 
now  had  its  result.  Confidence  is 
returning. 

Seventh.  The  FedMtil  Housing  Ad- 
ministration reports  more  applications 
for  loans  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  in  some  local- 
ities double  or  triple. 

Eighth.  Federal  spending  is  proceed- 
ing in  large  amounts.  Contracts  have 
been  authorized  and  are  being  pushed. 
They  exceed  previous  government,  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  commitments  by 
mmre  than  $5  billicm.  TTue.  this  does  not 
produce  permanent  prosperity.  It  is 
pump  priming,  but  it  will  get  us  over  the 
present  lull  very  shortly. 

This  coimtry  is  fundamentally  soimd. 
We  have  a  great  future.  Many  indus- 
trialists are  simply  utilizing  the  lull  to 
consolidate  their  positions  and  prepskre 
for  large  further  expansion,  which  they 
all  see  c<Hning. 

We  have  much  for  which  to  be  grate- 
ful. The  Democrats  are  screaming  about 
high  unemployment.  Let  us  scream 
about  high  employment.  More  than  70 
million  people  are  gainfully  employed  at 
higher  rates  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  That  is  a  greater 
number  than  at  any  time  in  our  own 
history,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1957. 
The  achievement  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration hEis  been  tremendous. 

8\irely  we  have  a  sound  basis  for  dis- 
cussing the  achievemoit  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  progress. 

The  two  danger  q[x>t8  are  the  "gloom 
and  doom  screamers"  of  the  Democr«tle 
Party's  left  wing,  and  the  demands  of 
Public  Enemy  No.  1,  Walter  Reuther,  of 
the  automotive  industry. 
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If  we  can  combat  these  two  thMgs. 
we  can  pull  our  country  out  of  the 
Reuther  recession  and  ayoid  a  Democrat 
depresBtoiL 

Senator  Kennedy  Delineates  Legislathre 
Ifsnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  IfEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPEESENTATlvES 

Wednesday,  January  29, 19 S8 

ICr.  MXTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  John  F.  Ken- 
iTEDT,  in  an  address  to  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress  on  November  17,  1957, 
pointed  out  the  great  issues  which  call 
for  action  by  this  Congress.  The  follow- 
ing article,  based  upon  this  address,  ap- 
peared in  the  December  9,  1957,  issue  of 
Congress  Weekly : 

ACENDA  roB  Lecislativz  Acnoir 
(John  F.  Kennkdt) 

Tliere  are  those  today  who  say  there  are  no 
great  Issues,  no  real  differences  between 
American  political  parties,  no  problems  that 
burn  as  fiercely  as  those  that  captured  the 
attention  of  all  the  Nation  in  the  thirties 
and  during  the  war.  This  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  area  of  domestic  legisla- 
tion. All  the  great  battles  bom  in  the  daric 
days  of  depression  have  been  won;  the  cry 
for  economic  and  social  justice  is  no  longer 
heard  and  is  no  longer  necessary,  it  is  said. 
And  this,  I  am  afraid,  may  well  be  the  pre- 
raillng  opinion  In  this  age  of  credit-inflated 
prosperity,  falsely  based  complacency,  and 
drug-induced  tranquility,  where  personality 
and  party  labels  appear  to  mean  more  at  the 
polls  than  national  issues  and  leadership. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  owe  needs 
are  great  and  our  agenda  Is  long — that  an 
acciunulation  of  problems  too  long  postponed 
or  denied  cry  out  for  our  attention  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting us  in  this  area  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  is  that  posed  by  the  health 
needs  of  our  older  citizens — those  who  are. 
In  the  words  of  the  songwriter,  "too  old  to 
work  and  too  young  to  die."  The  evidence 
Is  clear  that  these  older  people  are  sick  and 
disabled  more  often,  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  with  less  money  to  buy  medical  care 
and  fewer  opportunities  to  take  out  health 
Insurance,  than  any  other  group  in  the  coun- 
try. The  fast-growing  health-insurance 
plans  of  this  country,  which  have  taken 
amazing  strides  in  the  past  decade  in  offer- 
ing medical  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  a 
large  share  of  our  population,  too  often  ex- 
clude from  their  membership  those  over  65 — 
or  charge  them  extra -premium  rates — or  are 
understandably  unable  to  meet  their  special 
needs  of  chronic  illness  and  long-term  dis- 
ability in  a  program  that  is  geared  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  general  pKipulation  and 
necessarily  limited  in  the  amount  find  kind 
of  services  provided.  As  the  spectacular  rise 
in  life  expectancy  increases  to  vast  propor- 
tions the  numlMr  of  older  people  in  our  so- 
ciety who  have  left  the  labor  market,  and 
as  the  cost  to  their  families  and  oiu-  public - 
welfare  programs  of  supporting  them 
throtigh  long  chronic  illnesses  continues  to 
rise,  the  problem  has  become  a  crisis  we  can 
no  longer  Ignore.  We  must  amend  our 
social-security  laws  and  mart  this  problem 
Without  Itirther  delay. 

Another  problem  which  I  can  predict  with 
ceruinty  will  be  calling  out  <or  attention 


during  the  oomtng  year,  and  every  ;  rear  until 
we  meet  it  squarely.  Is  the  deplora:  >le  short- 
age of  public-school  classrooms  in  Ifiis  coun- 
try. How  can  we  match  the  scieatlflc  and 
technical  output  of  the  Russians,  how  can 
our  teachers  be  expected  to  produce  the 
Kinstelns  and  the  Fermis  and  the  Comptons 
of  the  future,  when  nearly  1  million  boys 
and  girls  are  deprived  by  classroon|  shortage 
of  full-time  schooling  because  of  inadequate 
classrooms,  when  millions  more  are  held 
back  in  unwieldy  classes  of  40  or  m  >re?  And 
how  can  a  democracy  endure — h<  w  can  It 
successfully  operate — unless  evers  child  Is 
given  a  good  education  to  enable  It  to  set 
the  policies  for  the  country?  I  ai  i  hopeful 
that  in  the  next  Congress  we  nilll  tackle 
this  problem  and  do  something  a  xiut  it. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  Pblr  Labor 
Standards  Act.  it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  workers  In  {(his  coun- 
try have  no  Federal  protection  agiinst  tub- 
standard  wages.  And  they  are  thejvery  ones 
who  need  it  most — ^those  whose  firages  are 
low  and  whose  bargaining  power  is  weak: 
handicapped  workers,  women,  Negroes,  and 
immigrants.  j 

It  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  chronic  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  high  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  stagnation  halve  no  co- 
ordinated, effective  Federal  mac|iinery  to 
help  the  businessmen  and  worker^  in  some 
areas  to  snap  out  of  their  slxunp  and  prevent 
it  from  spreading.  It  is  difficult  vp  remem- 
ber in  these  prosperous  times  thatT the  aver- 
age worker  laid  off  in  industry  today  receives 
an  unemployment  benefit  which  isjonly  one- 
third  of  his  paycheck — a  drop  ini  his  pur- 
chasing jKJwer  is  felt  all  over  hl|  commu- 
nity— but  as  yet  this  nationwide  prt)blem  has 
never  been  attacked  in  the  most  feasible  and 
successfiil  way  through  nationwiie  stand- 
ards for  the  amount  and  du'ation  of 
benefits. 

Still  other  problem  areas  will  demand  our 
attention — increasing  democracy  '  in  labor 
unions  and  curbing  selfish  Racketeers, 
strengthening  social  security,  reqairtog  fuU 
disclosure  of  pension  and  welfare  ]  lans,  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  low-inc(  me  fami- 
lies, urban  renewal  for  our  bligh  ;ed  cities, 
low-interest  loans  for  mlddle-lncc  me  hous- 
ing, protection  for  natiu-al  gas  e  ansumers, 
eventually  low-cost  atomic  powe  r  for  our 
homes  and  factories,  additional  restraints 
on  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  ne\ '  forms  of 
assistance  to  oiu:  Nation's  smal  L-business 
men. 

We  recognize  these  problems  ai  d  we  can 
only  conclude,  therefore,  that  sor  lething  is 
wrong  with  the  vision  of  those  wh  j  say  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  great  socla  1  and  eco- 
nomic issues.  I  repeat:  Our  needi  are  great 
and  our  agenda  is  long.  Our  task)  now  is  to 
shape  a  responsible,  progressive  program, 
with  deeds  to  match  our  words. 

On  one  subject  I  am  convince<l  Congres- 
sional action  is  long  overdue;  ai  d  that  is 
the  subject  of  Immigration.  For  i  years  we 
have  talked  about  inunigration  an  I  natural- 
ization legislation,  about  the  in;  iistlces  of 
the  McCarran  Act  and  the  inade^[uacle8  of 
our  various  temporary  refugee  programs. 
This  last  year  I  was  gratified  at  oiu:  modest 
success  in  amending  these  laws  [to  admit 
some  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  irsmigrants, 
to  eliminate  the  mortgaging  of  iuotas,  to 
carry  over  unused  refugee  relief  afct  quotas, 
and  to  make  them  available  fot  refugees 
from  the  Middle  East,  Hungary,  [and  else- 
where. From  time  to  time  otner  minor 
changes  have  been  made,  and  a  ^variety  of 
alternative  bills  altering  the  '  national 
origins  quota  has  been  advanced.  In  much 
of  this  work,  we  miss  the  services  tf  Senator 
Lehman  who  led  the  fight  for  a  loUg  time. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  full-flt»le,  com- 
prehensive basic  reexamination  ot  our  fun- 
damental tmnUgratlon  policy  Is]  oeMntial, 
xujt  only  by  the  Congreie  through  tte  formal 
machinery  but  by  the  American  p<  ople.    We 
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have  become  preoccupied  vltlt  our  own  se- 
curity, our  own  contentment.  :>ur  own  lives. 
Even  when  we  open  our  doors  to  those 
fleeing  from  Budapest  or  Alexandria,  even 
when  we  contribute  to  those  organizations 
and  programs  which  seek  new  homes  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  homeless,  we  are  thinking 
too  often  m  terms  of  charity  Instead  of  hu- 
manity, in  terms  of  propaganda  advantages 
abroad,  toleration  instead  of  i  equal  rights. 
We  have  though  in  terms  of]  what  a  great 
Massachusetts  poet.  John  EJoyle  O'ReUIy. 
once  called  "organized  charity^  scrimped  and 
iced,  in  the  name  of  a  cauUbus  statistical 
Christ."  I 

To  this  very  day,  myths  per^  concerning 
national  origins  and  racial  su)}eriorlty,  con- 
cerning America's  capacity  to  absorb  new 
immlgrant«  and  the  immlg^aojt's  capacity  to 
adjust.  Our  immigration  larws  have  de- 
volved into  such  a  tangled  mess  than  no- 
body quite  knows  what  tney  aie.  Tbe 
subject  has  become  a  matt4r  of  partisan 
politics  and  personal  disputei :  and  a  Joint 
committee  on  immigration  aad  nationality 
policy  established  under  the  jMcCarran  Act 
has  not  been  effective.  i 

Our  immigration  policy  Is  aa  much  In  need 
of  a  new  look  or  agonizing  reappraisal  as  our 
military  or  foreign  ixjlicles.  Such  a  reexami- 
nation may  be  possible  through  a  high  level 
Hoover  Commission  type  stilly,  similar  to 
that  provided  in  a  bill  I  Introduced  for  that 
purpose  in  the  last  Congress.  Or  it  may  be 
possible  through  a  compreheasive  reexami- 
nation of  the  law  by  the  Congl-ess  itself.  In 
any  event,  whichever  approach  is  used.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  In  agree- 
ment now  on  the  basic  princldles  underlying 
any  new  study  and  new  law.    H 

We  must  recognize  that  we|  haw  oome  to 
the  point  in  our  consideration  of  inunigra- 
tion policy  where  we  must  cast  off  the  out- 
worn concepts  inherited  from  previous  gen- 
erations and  start  afresh,  postulating  for 
oin-selves  new  principles  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  tinte  as  we  are  gllven  to  see  and 
understand  them.  Rather  thSn  tinker  with 
a  formula  which  Is  based  upon  outmoded 
statistical  data  and  disprois  phUosophio 
foundations,  we  must  set  out  to  reconstruct 
a  policy  and  law  which  conforms  to  our 
ideals  of  Justice  and  civic  moBallty,  and  rec- 
ognizes modern  techniques  ofj  social  control 
over  economic  forces  which  make  the  wild 
and  frightened  cries  of  todayfs  neo-Mathu- 
sians  ring  empty.  No  longer  dan  the  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  20th  century  ^ccept  absolute 
limitations  on  the  ability  of  Sn  economy  to 
absorb  additional  immigrants  and  provide 
them  with  the  physical  necmtles  of  life. 
We  now  understand  that  a  dynamic,  healthy, 
and  expanding  economy  requires  manpower 
and  depends  for  its  growth  Upon  increased 
demand.  Aggressive  and  imatinative  appli- 
cation of  the  skills  we  have  learned  are  the 
20th  century  answer  to  those  who  would 
confine  us  In  the  long  slnpe  discredited 
theories  of  bygone  days. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  bew  American 
immigration  policy  would  netum  to  the 
open-ended  standards  that  characterized  our 
policy  up  untU  the  end  of  World  War  1. 
which  was  oriented  largely  t^rward  the  re- 
quirements of  a  mushrooming  economy  and 
a  rapid  settlement  of  vast  sketches  of  un- 
populated western  lands.  I  believe  that  our 
own  national  Interest  and,  Inosed,  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  nations  who  minit  send  Immi- 
grants to  us  indicate  that  weTshould  have  a 
system  of  limited  and  selectlv^  migration  to 
the  United  States.  I  bclier^  further  that 
there  is  no  obligation  or  desliabillty  on  our 
part  to  admit  without  initial  Screening  those 
who  may  become  criminals,  $ubverslves,  or 
public  charges — or  to  admit  otiers  in  a  quan- 
tity or  at  a  rate  greater  than  even  our  own 
dynamic  economy  can  absorb  broperly. 

But  It  U  the  natwe,  not  the  eslstenoe,  of 
llmlUtlons  and  qttaUflcation4  wtaleb  create 
an  Injustice  In  our  Immlgratkb  policy  today. 
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There  are  very  few  responsible  and  thought- 
ful persons  in  the  world  who  do  not  recognize 
that  the  United  States,  no  longer  In  a  posi- 
tion to  absorb  tbe  large  number  of  immi- 
grants who  were  so  essential  to  Its  growth 
during  the  19th  centviry,  must  now  maintain 
a  system  of  selective  and  regulated  migration. 
The  primary  defect  of  our  inunigration  policy 
as  viewed  by  foreigners  Is  not  that  it  is  re- 
strictive, not  even  that  it  admits  too  few  each 
year,  but  that  it  Is  based  on  falae.  discredited, 
or  unjust  principles. 

Any  comprehensive  reexamination  of 
American  immigration  policy  must  begin 
with  a  renewed  declaration  of  basic  American 
principles:  That  one  group  of  citizens  in  a 
world  now  drawn  together  by  hops  and  fear 
Is  not  to  be  favored  as  more  desirable  than 
anotlier  group;  that  no  American  policy  or 
legislation  shall  be  based  directly  on  race  or 
national  origins;  that  American  citizens  are 
not  to  be  claasifled  for  the  rest  of  tbelr  Uvea 
Into  two  groups  of  widely  differing  rights  and 
privileges,  the  native  born  and  ths  natival- 
Ized:  and  that  no  program  should  enoourag* 
arbitrary.  Inhumane  administrative  ma- 
chinery inexorably  grinding  out  its  decisions 
In  terms  of  cold  statutes  and  statistics  with- 
out regard  for  himuin  values  and  emotions. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  should  be  no  prefer- 
ence exercised,  no  distinctions  made,  no  dif- 
ferences recognized.  In  a  nation  desperately 
short  of  engineering,  scientific,  medical,  and 
other  skills,  I  would  rather  see  us  give  a 
preference  to  an  Inunigrant  because  be  is  a 
nuclear  physicist  than  because  he  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  I  would  rather  see  us  admit 
those  whose  husbands  or  wives,  parents  or 
children  have  long  awaited  their  coming  to 
this  country  than  those  whose  only  claim  to 
preference  is  the  accidental  color  of  their  skin 
and  hair.  I  would  like  to  see  us  give  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  are  refugees  from  religious 
or  political  persecution,  or  who  have  found 
conditions  of  residence  in  their  country  In- 
tolerable, those  whose  frustrating,  poverty- 
stricken  existence  In  a  refugee  camp  only 
serves  to  feed  the  mills  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 


There  may  weU  be  other  categtxles  to  which 
we  should  give  preference  If  our  immigration 
policies  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  real  and 
current  needs  of  our  national  Interest.  To 
fulfill  this  goal  it  may  be  necessary  to  eetab- 
lish  an  annual  immigration  quota,  reflecting 
the  current  world  oonditlona  and  American 
economic  trends,  and  subject  to  a  review  by 
the  Congress  at  periodic  intervals  to  evaluate 
Its  effects  on  our  Nation's  economy  and  for- 
eign relations. 

FlnaUy,  any  such  reevaluatlon  of  Inunigra- 
tion policy  must  streamline  ova  administra- 
tive procedures  in  this  area.  We  must  be 
sure  that  they  conform  to  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  Justice  and  that  they  do  not  vest 
excessive  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of 
overworked  and  harassed  ofllcials.  Our  very 
form  of  government  is  baaed  upon  a  recog- 
nition of  tlie  principle  that  men  are  fallible, 
that  checks  and  balances  are  necessary  at 
every  step  and  that  those  who  have  been 
denied  visas,  for  example,  ought  to  have  some 
right  of  appeal. 

The  McCarran -Walter  Act  was  passsd  over 
Presidential  veto  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  change 
all  of  Its  features.  We  have  to  realize  that  we 
have  to  be  conscious  always  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  do.  Therefore.  I  believe 
it  absolutely  essential,  first  of  aU.  that  we 
follow  up  our  humanitarian  admission  of 
30,000  Hungarian  refugees  of  the  great  re- 
volt by  regularizing  their  status  here,  by 
changing  it  from  that  of  parolees  to  holders 
of  permanent  visas,  which  wiU  enable  them 
to  set  out  on  the  road  toward  citizenship. 

Second.  We  should  redistribute  the  annual 
quotas  which  today  are  wasted,  either  by  ad- 
ministrative board  who  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  countries  involved,  or  through  redis- 
tribution on  a  proportionate  basis  to  all 
countries  having  less  than  a  quota  of  7.000 
each  year. 

Third.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
grant  discretionary  power  to  the  executive 
branch  to  provide  exceptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law  In  certain  hardship  cases. 


Fourth.  I  am  conoemed  that  our  Immi- 
gration law  with  Its  quota  set  essentially  on 
national  or  ethnic  lines  may  well  In  opera- 
tion have  prevented  the  movonent  to  this 
country  of  skilled  worker*  and  especially 
scientists  and  engineers  who  are  so  badly 
needed.  Therefore.  I  propose  to  eetabUali 
a  pool  of  nonquota  visas  when  It  U  deter- 
mined that  a  visa  is  not  ordinarily  available 
to  persons  poaseasing  akllls  eesentlal  to  our 
national  interests. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  these  prab- 
lems  that  will  not  bring  new  dlflicultlfls  and 
displeasures  with  them,  but  neither  are  tbey 
easy  problems.  For  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  whetlier  we  tell  them  to  stay  or  not. 
there  will  always  be  Himgarlans  flsslng  from 
BtUlapsst.  Jews  Isavlnc  Warsaw.  Italians 
leaving  ths  povsrty  at  tttslr  vmagss.  In  ths 
words  of  ths  Irish  port  at  ths  time  of  ttis 
great  Irish  exodus  Induced  by  both  famine 
and  oppression; 

"They  are  going,  going,  going,  and  we  eaa- 

not  bid  them  stay 
For    thsir    fields    are    now    ths    stranyar's 

whers  tbe  stranger's  cattle  stray. 
But  no  foreign  akies  hold  beauty  like  the 

rainy  skies  they  knew. 
Nor  any  night-wind  cool  the  brow  aa  did 

the  foggy  dew." 

I  do  not  predict  with  any  certainty  that  we 
ahall  obtain  such  a  comprehensive  reex- 
amination and  revision  of  our  immigration 
laws  during  the  coming  year.  But  I  do  say 
that  such  a  step  cannot  be  far  away — that 
the  course  of  hximan  events  proves  conclu- 
sively that  bigotry  eventtially  gives  way  to 
knowledge,  expediency  yields  to  humani- 
tarlanism,  repression  gives  way  to  liberty. 
The  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  America  wiU 
again  havs  an  inunigration  poUcy  that  all 
men  can  call  fair,  that  all  In  need  will  deem 
generotis.  We  want  a  policy  that  was  bert 
described  by  Stephen  Wise  In  that  memor- 
able keynote  address  to  the  preliminary  con- 
ference of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  in 
1916.  when  he  said  that  "the  only  program 
worthy  of  a  great  and  proud  people  •  •  •  la 
not  relief — but  redress;  not  palliation — but 
prevention;  not  charity — but  Justice.** 


SENATE 

Thursday,  January  30,  1958 

(Lecrulaftve  day  of  Monday.  January  27, 
19S8) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rer.  Wiinam  E.  Trice,  D.  D..  pastor, 
the  University  Methodist  Church.  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Gk)d  of  outer  space  and  inner 
man:  Cut  through  the  redtape  of  our 
confused  human  thinking  with  the  sear- 
ing sacredness  of  Thy  truth,  that  we 
may  be  commanded  by  the  necessity  of 
doing  Tliy  wilL 

Light  up  our  consciousness,  O  Ood  of 
Justice,  with  the  knowledge  of  our  ac- 
countable responsibility  to  Thee.  De- 
fend us.  O  Ood  of  power,  from  the  evils 
of  our  age,  to  the  extent  of  our  faithful- 
ness to  Thy  way.  Let  us  be  unafraid. 
O  Ood  of  peace,  of  any  heavenly  body 
save  one  launched  by  Thine  innnlte 
power.  Bend  our  wills  to  fit  the  pattern 
ofThy  purpoaes. 

Then,  may  Thy  benediction,  at  last, 
be  as  surf  Ij  daterved  by  our  actions  aa 
It  is  freely  given  bjr  Thy  grace,  throufb 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAiisnxi.D,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. January  29,  1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


enrolled  bin  (H.  R.  8216)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pre- 
vent unjust  enrichment  by  precluding 
refunds  of  alcohol  and  tol>acco  taxes  to 
persons  who  have  not  borne  the  ultimate 
burden  of  the  tax.  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annotinced  that  the 
House  had  psissed  a  Joint  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  439)  to  permit  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibition  at  the  Washington  State 
Seventh  International  Trade  Fair,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  to  be  admitted  with  out  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  tor  other  purposes, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROIXJED  Bnii  BIOSKWD 

also  annwtncad  that  tba 
alBzed  his  signature  to  the 


The  menage 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfdelo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  THrntifoND  was 
excused  from  attendance  on  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  i>ecause  of  a  death  in  his 
family.        

COMMITTEE  MEETINQ  DXTRINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastou.  and  tay 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideiit.  Z 
more  that  ttie  Senate  proceed  to  ttie  ( 
■ideration  of  executtre  buatnees.  to 
fldar  the  nomlnatiiini  on  the  Bxaeutift 
Calendar. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  conslderaticni  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREION 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  to  be 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Thailand. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominaticm 
of  Anthony  F.  Arpaia,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner for  a  term  of  7  years  expir- 
ing December  31, 1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  a  term  of  7  years  expiring  December 
31.  1964. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Abe  McGregor  Goff.  of  Idaho,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  1959. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  Senate 
of  my  great  approval  of  the  nomination 
of  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon. 
Abe  McGregor  Goff,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission. 

A  better  man  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  this  position.  Tlie  State  of 
Idaho,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  can  be  proud  that  this  man  of 
integrity  and  decency  has  been  so  highly 
honored.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  the  challenging  position  which 
he  now  will  occupy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  ti''^s  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  Objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Uie  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wi  hout  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  bq  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSICfef 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Mr.  Prisident,  I 


move  that  the  Senate  resimie 


sideration  of  legislative  busineiis 


The  motion  was  agreed  to; 


Senate   resumed   the 
legislative  business. 


the  con- 


and  the 


considei  ation   of 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUITNE 
BUSINESS  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  lere  may 
be  the  usual  morning  hour  fc  r  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  the  truisaction 
of  other  routine  business,  wikh  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes.     T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wiihout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  T 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATldNS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Militart  Prime  Conth  ^CTS  With 
Business  Firms  m  the  United  States  for 
Experimental,  Developmental,  and  Re- 
search Work 

A  letter  from  the  Assletant  St  cretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  tranfmlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oa  military 
prime  contracts  with  business  flrms  In  the 
United  States  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, and  research  work  (with  in  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Comi  alttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Extension  of  AtTTHORrrr  of  the  President 
To  Enter  Into  Certain  Tra  )e  Acres- 
ments 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Pfesldent  to 
enter  into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  aa  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Flaance. 

Report  of  Administrator  of  VI  cterans' 
Affairs 

A  letter  from  the  Adminlstratoi ,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington.  D.  C.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  repc  rt,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  19671  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Coram! ttee  on 
Finance.  j 

Report  on  Review  op  Housing  WxrrHORiTT 
OF  Cttt  of  Los  Angeles,  Qalif. 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  general  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  plirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  H<iuslng  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Los  Angies,  Calif., 
1966.  Public  Housing  Admlnistraoon,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  (w&th  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  j 

Report   or  Admhtistratob   of  General 
Sisvicxs  I 

A  letter  from  the  Administrates,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,   pursxiant   to   law,    tils   report 


Jdniuiry  SO 

le^a 


for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June*  80,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.     | 

Publication  Emtitlcd  "8tati»tics  of  Euec- 
tric  Utilities  in  the  Untt^d  States,  1066, 
Privatelt  Owned  Companhs" 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D^  C,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  Information  of :  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  its  recently  issued  Publication  en- 
titled "Statistics  of  Electric  ytlllties  In  the 
United  States.  1066.  Privatel^f  Owned  Com- 
panies" (with  an  accompanying  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersta  te  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Amettoment    of    Sbctiow    4C  B3,    TrrLs     18. 

United   States   Coos,    Relating   to   Pkni- 
tkntiart  imprisonment 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  i  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed 
amend  section  4083,  title  18, 
Code,  relating  to  penitentiary 
(with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bbpokt    oir    Positions    Fnxip 
Grades  of  Classification 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmittlitg.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  flllfd  in  the  Gen 
eral  Accounting  Office  under 
tion  Act  of  1940,  in  grades  ^S-16.  17,  and 
18  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Comnxlttee  on  Post  Office  ami  Civil  Service. 


legislation  to 
United  States 
Imprisonment 


Df      CEtTAHf 

\CT   OP   1949 


PETITIONS  AND  UEhi  ORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  lai  i  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  anq  referred  as 
Indicated : 


By  the  VICE  PRESIDE^  T: 


the  Board  of 
Wis.,  favoring 
iron  ore,  steel. 


A  resolution  adopted  by 
Supervisors  of  Iron  County, 
the  placing  of  a  tariff  on  all 
copper,  plywood,  and  pulpwoo4  imported  into 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  petition  of  Michael  Osqorne  Cunning- 
ham, of  Hilo,  Hawaii,  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Commltl  ee  on  Finance. 


the  January 
on  is  entitled 


RESOLUTION  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSOIBLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  and 
myself,  I  present  a  certified  copy  of  reso- 
lution H.  1010,  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  at 
session,  1958.  This  resolut 
"Resolution  Urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress]  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  jState  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion To  Enact  and  MaintaL  i  Tariff  Rates 
on  Textile  Imports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and,  imder  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  iis  follows: 

Resolution  urging  the  Preiildent  of  the 
United  States,  the  ConprreE^  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Stat^  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Tariff  Com^nission  to  en 
act  and  maintain  tariff  r^tes  on  textll* 
imports 

Whereas  manufacturing  is 
of  the  Rhode  Island  economj 
Whereas  the  Rhode  Island 


Lhe  foundation 
and 
textile  indus- 


try represents  about  80  percent  of  all  man 
ufacturtng  employment  and  la  total  Invest- 
ment of  $300  million;  and 


1958 
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Imports  of  t«itll«s.  particularly 

woolens  and   worsteds,   serlo\uly   aOeet  tta* 
manofaciurers  of  aomsattc  goods;  and 

Whereas  reoaafc  itudlaa  by  tbe  United 
Slates  Bureau  of  Labor  atatlsUca  indicate 
the  large  wage  differential  between  foreign 
and  domestic  producers  places  American 
manufacturers  at  a  decided  oompetttlve  dts- 
advantag*;  and 

Wbereaa  tha  oositlnued  decline  tn  tcxtllaa 
bas  caused  a  loss  of  844K)0  Jobs  in  10  years 
with  unemployment  resulting:  How,  tlkcre- 
fore.  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  In^trt  on  Increasing  and 
maintaining  proper  tariff  and  quota  protec- 
tion OB  the  ln»ports  of  woolen  and  worsted 
textiles;  and  be  tt  further 

Iteaolved.  That  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States  and  In  particular  the  Committee  oo 
"Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  ctf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives take  every  legislative  precau- 
tion in  enacting  piopei  legtslatlon  to  en- 
sure the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
proper  tartS  rataa  on  tcztll*  imports;  and 
be  U  further 

ResolttecL.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
rescdutlon  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Tariff  Commission  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Oommittee  on  Finance  and  to  the 
ctaalrman  oi  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  ttis  Hoose  of  Bepreeentatlvcs  and 
to  the  llembcrs  of  Coofress  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Skates,  earnestly  requesting  ttaat  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  taring  about  the  en- 
actment and  malntraanee  of  tariff  and 
qoota  rates  on  the  Import  of  textile  goods 
to  the  end  that  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  such  goods  In  the  United  States  are  not 
Jeopardized. 

REPORT  ENTITLED  "TAX  PROBI£MS 
C^  BUJOAj  BUSINESS"  (a  REFT. 
NO.  1»7) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  submitted 
a  report  of  that  committee  entitled 
'^ax  Problems  of  SmaU  Business." 
which  was  ottered  to  be  prilled. 


BILLS  DTTRODUCED 

Bills  wore  introdvMsed.  read  the  first 
ttane,  and,  by  unaninKius  consent,  tbe 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Ur.  TTTtJ.  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spabx- 
iCAK.  Mr.  FtrLBarcHT,  Mr.  Munur, 
Mr.  PASToaa,  Mr.  LAivcn,  Mr.  Bmc- 

MoBsi;  Mr.  Karanvsa.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  HawNiMea.  Mr.  Soorr,  Mr.  YtM- 
■oaoxMU.  Mr.  Stmincton,  Mr.  Mao- 
wusow.  Mr.  OaasM.  Mr.  Pboxmibk.  Mr. 
Cbavib.  Mr.  MoimoMXT.  Mr.  Douo- 
UM,  Mr.  MaMsriELD,  Mr.  KxMMaDT, 
Mr.    liOMo.   Mr.    Caaaou..    and   Mr. 

8.  sun.  A  Ull  to  strengthen  the  natlcmal 
defense,  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
asBoro  tbe  Intellectual  preeminence  of  the 
United  States.  espectaUy  In  sdenee  and  tech- 
nology, through  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate *-*>«>  development  and  to  Increase  the 
number  of  students  In  science,  engineering, 
mathera&tlea.  modem  foreign  languages,  and 
other  disdplinca  and  to  piu»>de  addttkmal 
faeUlUes  for  the  trarbtng  thereof;  to  pto- 
mote  the  developakent  of  tedinfteal  sktlls  e»- 
sentlal  to  tlie  national  defwe;  to  asalat 
teactters  to  larrs— ■  their  knowledge  and 
improve  their  effectlveneas;  to  Infarm  our 
sclentlsta  promptly  and  effectively  of  ttw  re- 
sulta  of  research  and  study  carried  an  tn 
the  United  SUtes  and  throxighout  the  world; 


aod  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Coomilttee 
OB  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  ramarka  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  be  l»- 
trodttoed  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 

a  separate  heading  )      

By  Mr.  RXUBEROEB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoKSK.   Mr.  HrxraasT,   Mr.  Maitb- 
TOLD,  Mr.  KKPAcraa,  Mr.  Doovlas, 
Ifr.   MAoruaoKr,   Mr.   Cabsoix,   Mr. 
TwDXMOx,  and  Mr.  TAaaoaoosB) : 
S.  3188.  A  MU  to  prohibit  dlsertmlnatlOB 
because  of  age  in  the  hiring  aiMl  empkiy- 
ment  of  persons  by  Govenunent  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  NeiTBcaeai  vrhen 
be  Introduced  tUe  above  bill,  whk^  tippemr 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAMOEH  (for  hlnMeU  and  Mr. 
YovMc) : 
S.  3180.  A  bUi  to  modify  tbe  general  com- 
prehen&ive  plan  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Mlssoxui  River  Basin  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  certain  payments  to  the 
cities  of  Bfandan  and  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
S.  3190.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  issuance  of 
a  special  series  of  stamps  conunemorattng 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Clrll  Service. 

S.  3191.  A  WII  to  create  a  Small  Boslnees 
Capital  Bank  System  to  make  available  to 
smaU  business  a  source  erf  equity  and  long- 
term  loan  capital  wtktn  such  capital  Is  not 
availabto  on  reasonable  ternis  from  existing 
private  sources;  to  transfer  to  such  systesa 
all  funds  which  arc  presently  available  un- 
der section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for 
loans  to  industrial  and  commercial  firms,  to- 
gether with  certain  oth«'  fnnds  out  of  the 
surplus  accounta  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  snd  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johmson  of  Texas 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  3192.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bdeltratid 
Maria  Tberesla  CoUom;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOEtSB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NsvenMn) : 
S.  3103.  A  bill  for  Um  ttiitt  of  Vincent  B. 
Gonaales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Uoasx  when  he  In- 
troduced ^e  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAIf  ffor  himself.  Mr. 
TBTi,    Mr.    HuisPHarr,    MT.    Moasa, 
itr.  BiBLB.  Mr.  Paiwmaa.  Mr.  Saltom- 
stsUh  Mr.  GouvwATca.  Mr.  KixsKs 
Mr.  Javitb.  and  Mr.  Hoauraaix) : 
S.  3194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  establish  an  initial 
program  of  tax  adjustment  for  small  and 
Independent  business   and   for  persons  en- 
gaged in  small  and  independent  buslnesB;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  ^aawMAW  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
lukder  a  separate  heading.) 
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DESIGNATION    OP    TEAR    19W 
"VISIT  U.  S.  A.  YEAR" 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Presidenty  on  be- 
half of  mys^,  and  Senators  Bball.  Pm.- 
mcHT,  Fuunns.  Hollawd.  Htiicpkkky, 
ITKS.  Poraa.  and  Wilxt.  I  lubniit  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upcm  Prestdent 
Siaenhowtf  to  iMroelatan  ISM  as  "Visit 
U.  8.  A.  Year."  Tbe  coneurrent  resolu- 
tkm  tmiiyer  requesto  tte  President  to 
call  vtptm  all  agoactes  and  departmeirtB 
of  Govcmmmt  aa  wdl  aa  private  organ- 
^■^^^in»M^  and  indiyiduals  in  the  United 
States,  to  cooperate  in  encouraging  per- 


sons from  foreten  eotintriea  to  rlsit  the 
United  States.  A  coMpanloa  oMieur- 
rent  resolution  is  being  submitted  In  the 
House  today  by  10  Members  from  both 
sides  of  tlie  aisle. 

"Visit  U.  8.  A.  Year^  far  a  natural  and 
highly  desirable  followup  to  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  inriting  foreign  risltors 
here  "as  a  vital  step  in  tbe  direction  of  in- 
ternational understanding  and  world 
peace."  In  addition,  in  light  of  the  new 
agreement  on  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween ourselves  and  tbe  Soviet  Union, 
setting  aside  a  qtecial  year  in  which  to 
encourage  international  travel  has  tbe 
added  advantage  of  ftirthering  the  atans 
embodied  in  the  exchange  agreement — 
expanded  interchange  of  ideas,  mutoal 
understanding,  stimulation  of  foreign 
trade  and  improvement  of  tbe  domestic 
economy.  Travel  is  an  important 
source  of  revenue  and  can  become  even 
more  important  both  to  tbe  United 
States  and  to  other  nations.  Cn  1966 
the  1,243,000  Americans  who  traveled 
abroad  outside  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
spent  about  $1,275  million,  a  little  more 
than  half  of  that  in  free  Europe  itself. 
Apfmndmately  350j000  persona  from 
areas  outside  Canada  and  Mexico  trav- 
eled in  ttie  United  States,  and  spent  $750 
millitmhere. 

I  believe  that  the  resolution  wHI  em- 
phasize tbe  impc«-tance  of  Federal  par- 
ticipati<Hi  in  the  ptoaofMon.  of  world 
travel,  both  as  a  spar  to  business  and  as 
a  component  of  our  foreign  policy.  Most 
foreign  governments  maintain  a  na- 
tional tourist  or  travel  office  and  In  otn: 
own  country,  43  of  the  48  States  main- 
tain official  State  travel  promotion  of- 
fices. Furthermore,  toinrism  ranks 
among  the  first  5  principal  mdustiiea  of 
the48SUtea.  By  direction  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  pursuant  to  section  7  Cm  >  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1967,  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Clarence  Randan,  head 
of  tbe  Pre&idoit's  Committee  on  PacHi- 
tation  and  Promotion  of  Intcmattnnal 
Travti,  is  conducting  a  study,  with  tbe 
cooperation  of  tbe  varioos  eaecutlve  de- 
partments concerned,  as  well  as  private 
enterprise,  of  tbe  barriers  to  interna- 
tional travel  and  ways  and  means  of 
promoting,  derelopin?,  encouraging, 
and  facilitating  such  travel  in  tbe  mu- 
tual interests  of  tbe  United  States  and 
our  free  world  friends. 

The  results  of  tiiis  study  should  aid 
greatly  In  the  fhidin^  of  means  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  this  tntematlonal 
travd.  so  important  In  terms  of 
strengthening  bonds  between  pecqples. 

However,  in  tbe  meantime,  while 
awaiting  those  resolts.  we  ^ould  extend 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  people  in  for- 
eign comitries  and  eneooragie  them  to 
visit  tbe  United  States^  We  are  con- 
fronted by  many  profaicms  in  that  con- 
nection, such  as  foreign  exdiange  and 
the  cost  of  teavel.  and  so  forth,  bat  tbe 
auspices  provided  by  tbe  concmrent 
resolution  will  give  us  a  real  opportunity 
to  Tpak-i»  immeasurable  progress  toward 
our  putting  out  a  real  welcome  mat  for 
an  people  in  the  world  who  wish  to  see 
bow  we  live  and  what  we  really  are  like. 
I  trust  tbe  concurroit  resolution  will  re- 
ceive prompt  approvaL 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT-  The  con- 
ciirrent  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  59),  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Wbereas  the  President.  In  a  letter  exten- 
sively circulated  throughout  the  world  In 
seven  languages,  has  cordially  Invited  for- 
eign visitors  to  this  country  and  in  so  doing 
stated:  "America  welcomes  visits  of  those 
from  abroad  as  a  vital  step  in  the  direction 
of  International  \mderstandlng  and  world 
peace";  and 

Whereas  43  of  the  48  States  maintain  offi- 
cial state  travel  promotion  offlces  and  tour- 
ism ranks  among  the  first  6  principal  in- 
dustries of  each  of  the  48  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  visits  by  foreign  residents  to  the 
TTnlted  States,  Its  Territories,  and  posses- 
sions provide  for  an  expanded  Intercharge 
of  ideas,  increased  mutual  understanding, 
stimulation  of  foreign  trade  and  improve- 
ment of  the  domestic  economy;  and 

Whereas  more  than  350,000  Individuals 
from  foreign  nations  other  than  our  imme- 
diate neighbors  of  Canada  and  Mexico  visit 
the  United  States  annually;   and 

Whereas  Improved  financial  and  political 
conditions  In  most  foreign  nations  now 
make  it  possible  for  nationals  of  these  coun- 
tries to  visit  the  United  States  in  Increasing 
numbers;  and 

Whereas  international  and  domestic 
travel  organizations,  both  commercial  and 
governmental,  are  working  to  promote  travel 
to  and  within  the  United  States  during  1960 
when  new  Jet  airliners,  modern  ships  and 
units  of  the  national  highway  system  are 
due  to  be  placed  In  service  atid  other  new 
tourist  facilities,  services,  celebrations,  and 
attractions  will  be  offered  as  additional  in- 
ducements to  visit  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  year  1960  as  "Visit 
U.  S.  A.  Year,"  and  to  call  upon  all  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  private  organizations  and  individuals  in 
the  United  States  to  cooperate  during  such 
year  in  encouraging  people  from  foreign 
countries  to  visit  the  United  States. 


—  SENATE 


NATIONAL     DEFENSE     EDUCATION 
ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Sparkman.  Fulbright,  MxntRAT,  Pastore, 
Langer,  Hxtmphret,  Kerr,  Ives,  Morse, 
Ketauver.  Jackson.  Hennings.  Scott, 
Yarborough.  Symington.  Magnxtson. 
Orben.  Proxmire.  Chavez.  Monronet, 
Douglas,  Mansfisld,  Kennedy,  Long, 
Carroll,  and  Neuberger,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  entitled 
"National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3187)  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense,  advance  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  assure  the  intellectual  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  science  and  technology,  through  pro- 
grams designed  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment and  to  increase  the  nimiber  of 
students  in  science,  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, modem  foreign  languages,  and 
other  disciplines,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  teaching  thereof; 


to  promote  the  development  o '  techni- 
cal skills  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense ;  to  assist  teachers  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  improve  their  Effective- 
ness; to  inform  our  scientists  bromptly 
and  effectively  of  the  results  of  research 
and  study  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world ;  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  mill  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),!  was  re- 
CDived,  read  twice  by  its  titlej  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Lkbor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
have  always  been  proud  of  oi|r  educa- 
tional system,  and  rightly  so.i  We  are 
especially  proud  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women 
teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  and 
others  who  each  year  give  so] much  of 
themselves  to  the  education  of  qur  youth. 

Recent  events,  however,  hav^  drama- 
tically demonstrated  that  the  education 
of  our  youth  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  all.  This  was  forcefully  testified  to  in 
public  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  Dr. 
Wernher  von  Braim,  the  famous  missile 
expert,  and  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
father  of  the  H-bomb.  Dr.  v^n  Braun 
said  that  the  education  and  ti)aining  of 
scientists  and  other  personnel  i^  a  matter 
cf  national  survival.  Dr.  Teller  said 
"This  we  have  to  do  or  our  way  Of  life  will 
not  survive."  We  read  every  day  of  the 
large  number  of  Soviet  scienjtists  and 
engineers  who  are  being  graduated  to 
take  their  places  in  the  Soviet  machine, 
aimed  at  world  domination.  TJk&t  Soviet 
educational  efforts  in  science  nave  been 
successful  is  testified  to  by  l^utniks  I 
and  n.  Only  this  morning  Dr.  Teller 
told  the  committee  that  "There  is  every 
indication  that  leadership  in  science  is 
slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  tie  United 
Spates  into  the  hands  of  the  ftussians." 

The  Federal  Government,  from  the 
very  beginning,  has  had  the  responsibil- 
ity, under  our  Constitution,  for  providing 
for  the  national  defense.  Tha  needs  of 
national  defense  require  that  the  Federal 
Government  act  at  this  time  tolstimulate 
and  encourage  local  and  Stafe  educa- 
tional agencies  in  efforts  to  indrease  the 
depth  and  broaden  the  scope  of  their  edu- 
cational programs.  We  must]  and  can 
discharge  this  responsibility  without  in- 
terfering with  State  and  local  control 
and  administration  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  based  on  three 
fundamental  principles:  i 

First.  State  and  local  co^ununitles 
have  and  must  retain  control]  over  and 
primary  responsibility  for  public  educa- 
tion, j 

Second.  In  the  present  emerrency,  the 
national  defense  requires  Federal  assist- 
ance to  stimulate  States,  local  com- 
munities, schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, teachers,  and  individual^  students 
tlnough  a  broad  program  desired  to  in- 
sure world  scientific  suprema<»r  for  the 
United  States. 

Third.  The  Nation  must  have  a  bal- 
anced education  program.  "Ip  achieve 
this,  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  in 
the  years  ahead  on  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences,  mathemaiics,  engi- 
neering, foreign  languages  and!  the  tech- 
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nlcal   skills   essential   to 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  presents  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  emergency  assist- 
ance designed  to  stimulate  and  assist 
education  at  all  levels.  Alt|iough  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  consultations  with  some  of 
America's  foremost  scientists  and  edu- 
cators, we  recognize  that  tliie  problem  Is 
of  such  wide  scope  and  so  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  that  valuable  addi- 
tions, revisions,  and  modifications  may 
possibly  result  from  the  hearings  now  in 
progress  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  f 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uninimous  con- 
sent that  an  analysis  of  thje  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tl<is  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ih  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

TTTLB    I — OKNKRAL    PKOJnsiOKS 

TIiLb  title  contains  the  finds  and  declara- 
tion of  policy  on  which  the  >U1  is  based,  a 
prohibition  of  Federal  control  of  education, 
and  a  section  setting  forth  th ;  definitions  of 
terms  used  throughout  the  bi  11. 


TTTLX      n — NATIONAI'      DKrXNSS 


■CHOLARSHIPS 


Forty  thousand  new,  4-yetir  ■cholarshipa 
will  be  granted  each  year  for  9  years  to  high- 
school  graduates  selected  Eolcly  on  the  basis 
of  merit  by  State  commissions  on  scholar- 
ships and  student  loans,  with  special  consid- 
eration being  given  to  students  with  su- 
perior capacity  and  preparation  In  science, 
mathematics,  or  modem  foralgn  languages. 
The  scholarships  will  entitle  t|ie  reciplenU  to 
a  grant  of  $1,000  for  each  yearjof  the  scholar- 
ship. 

Twenty  thousand  additional  scholarships, 
to  be  granted  on  a  similar  bails,  are  author- 
ized for  the  first  year  of  the  program  to  go 
to  students  who  are  already  atft.endlng  college 
and  who  are  therefore  ineligible  to  compete 
for  national  defense  scholarsiiips. 

TTTLK    m NATIONAX,    DEFENSE    pTtTDENT    LOANS 

Forty  million  dollars  are  authorized  for 
each  of  6  years  for  loans  t<j  needy  college 
students  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $1,000 
per  student  per  year.  Preference  is  given  to 
students  whose  academic  background  Indi- 
cates 6ui>erior  capacity  and  preparation  In 
science,  mathematics,  englneeHng,  or  foreign 
languages.  The  loan  is  reparable  at  2  per- 
cent interest,  starting  1  yea^  after  comple- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  must  be  re- 
paid within  10  years.  If,  however,  the  bor- 
rower serves  as  a  full-time  teficher,  the  loan 
Is  canceled  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for  each 
year  he  teaches. 

TITLE    IV — WOUC-STUOT  IPSOCRAM 

Grants  totaling  $26  million  for  each  of  6 
years  are  authorized  to  be  mbde  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  on  a  dollar-for- 
doUar  matching  basis,  to  provide  needy  un- 
dergraduate students  with  jobs  in  the  insti- 
tutions. To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, the  Jobs  win  be  in  work  relating  to 
the  courses  being  taken  byf  the  students. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  whose 
academic  background  Indlcajtes  a  superior 
capacity  and  preparation  in  Science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  or  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. I 

TITLX   V — SCIENCE  TEACHINfi   FAdLITXES 

A.  Assistance  to  State  educational  agencies 

Grants  totaling  $40  milllonjare  to  be  made 
aiuiually  for  6  years  to  St4te  educational 
agencies  for  the  acquisition^  of  specialized 
equipment  suitable  for  use  Ini  providing  edu- 
cation In  science,  mathenuiljlcs.  or  modem 
foreign  languages,  and  for  thje  minor  altera- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  used  in  connection 
with  the  above  subjects.     Th^  Federal  funds 
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iKnUd  IM  matelwt  o&  a  (SoQar-for-doIIar 
buto  toy  Stet*  or  VxaX.  ettoeattanal  i^gnctefc 

B.  A99lt4mHC0  to  inttitvtkm»  of  MyAar 


Grmta  toiaUBg  $«•  mimoB  are  to  be  nuida 
annually  tarn.  C  tbub  to  InstUnUaaa  of  Uglier 
education  for  tbe  aequtafttiaD  of  apedaMaed 
equipment  suitabl*  for  um  in  providing  un- 

dergrad\iate  education  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, engineering  or  modem  foreign  lan- 
g\iages.  and  for  the  minor  alteration  of 
teaehtng  fadlttkea  used  In  oonnectlofi  wtth 
the  abov*  mblecta.  Tb*  Psderai  funds 
wouki  be  matehad.  on  a  dollar- for-dollaz 
basis  by  tnstltatlooa  of  higher- edweatl  on  re- 
ceiving Federal  funda^ 


TTTLB     VI- 


XZTENi 


SCMMXa     SCHOOL     AND 

cxnjaaae  fob  tkackxbs 
Grants  totaltng  $100  mfltton  tat  each  of  6 
yean  are  authorlaed  to  assist  pfobllc  school 
elementaxy  and  secondary  schoolteachers  to 
Improve  tiielr  teaching  ability  and  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  teach  by  taking  advanced 
studies  in  summer  sessions  or  extension 
cuuT ses  offered  by  InstlttrtlotM  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Teaciien  would  be  selected  by  tbs 
approprlata  Stats  educational  agency  and 
would  receive  stipenda  whlls  attending  ad- 
vanced courses. 

vms  vn — N  ATiONaL  sagaiiSB  Foxowsam 
One  thousand  frtlowsbfpe  In  the  first  year 
and  1.500  in  each  of  the  5  suceeeding  years 
will  be  granted  graduate  students  who  are 
preparing  to  become  teachers  in  colleges  end 
univer&itles.  Fellowship  stipenda  for  living 
expenses  are  paid  for  3  years  on  a  rising 
scale,  plus  additional  amounts  for  each  de- 
pendent. An  tndlrMual  awarded  a  gradvMte 
fellowship  Is  also  paid  amounts  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  instruetlaci,  vitbha  certain 
Umits.  at  the  insUtatkm  h«  la  attending. 

TRUi  vm— cmiMimc  awd  covNSELnta 
A.  State  programs 
Grants  of  $15  million  for  each  of  6  years 
are  made  to  State  educational  agencies  to 
assist  In  estabiisliing  programs  of  guidance 
and  counseling  ta  secondary  schools,  to  Idea- 
tlfy  students  with  outstanding  mental 
ability,  advise  tbcm  of  courses  of  study,  en- 
courage them  to  comptets  sacondary  school- 
ing, and  to  take  tha  necessary  courses  for 
admission  to  college,  and  enter  college  after 
completing  secondary  schooling.  After  the 
second  year  of  the  program.  States  would  be 
requlied  to  aoatch  the  Federal  funds  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar 


InTolwtDg  ttfevWoa,  radio,  motimi  pletarss, 
and  oOmt  KDdltocy  and  Tlsasl  aids  wblcta  may 
pvovs  cA  vahse  In  Stats  and  local  cdueattonal 
ftgsnatss  and  iBstttutUvBs  oi  higher  edXKa- 
tlon.  Ocanta-in-ald  may  be  mada  to  publio 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  contracts 
msy  be  made  with  such  agendes  for  this 
rvsesreb. 

The  Coomrtssioner  of  ■dueatlon  wtn  ae- 
quire  motion  pictures,  klntsroprs,  video 
tapes,  film  strips,  slides,  recordings,  msg- 
netle  tapes,  radio  and  TT  scripts,  etc..  for 
adaptation,  to  be  made  avallaMe  upon  re- 
quest to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

For  tbese  programa,  $6  million  Is  autbor- 
!zad  for  the  first  year  and  $10  milUoB  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  6  years. 

TULB  xa— coons  rsaioif  al  ciTAfnoKS 
Congresstonal    citations    lor    outstaadlBg 
schoLarship    achievement  ars   awarded   an- 

nuany  to  lugh-school  graduates  throughout 
the  country  who  rank  scholastically  in  the 
highest  5  percent  of  their  graduating  class. 

TITLE    Xn — VOCATIONAL  BINJCATION    IV    OCCUPA- 
TIONS   ESSENTIAL    TO    NATIONAL    DETENSB 

An  authorization  of  $20  mllliao  a  year  is 
made  available  to  the  States  to  enccurage 
the  farther  promotion  and  development  of 
area  vocational  education  programs  in  occu- 
pations essential  to  national  defense.  The 
allocation  of  these  funds  guarantees  imme- 
diate expansion  d.  vocatlooal  training  for 
technicians  and  needed  skilled  workers. 


B.  Institutes  tn  ffuidance  and  eounseHnf 

Tot  contract  arrangements  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  $0  million  Is 
authorised  for  each  of  6  years  to  provide  for 
summer  institute  courses  to  secondary 
sclKXdteachsrs  In  th*  oouns^lng  and  guld- 
aac*  oX  seconds ry  8CtM>ol  studantSt  with  par- 
ticular eoiphaaU  on  gifted  atudenta. 
Stipends  axe  paid  teachers  attending  these 
courses.  Tuition  and  fees  are  also  paid  for 
by  the  Pederal  Oorenunent. 

■pT^t  IX — SCIENCE.  MATHZMATICS,  AND  llODIBX 
rOREICN    LANCOACE  CONSULTANTS 

Grants  of  $10  million  for  each  of  6  years 
are  nude  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
programs  to  make  srailsble  to  science, 
matbCBStles,  and  language  tsachsrs  in 
'  secondary  schools  tBfonaatkm  about  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  current  f  arbtng 
methods.  devUsea.  and  tevthooks  in  their 
fields.  After  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
States  would  be  required  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

TiTLB  X — "^•^~— '  Ajra  BXPsanuarrAnoiv  nr 
Moaa  xmecnvK  utilization  or  tklbvisioii. 

XAOIO,  MOnON  PICTtZXSS,  AND  KELATED  MBlia 
FOK   IBtTCATIONAL  ITTtTOSWS 

An  Instftote  Is  created  fn  the  T7nlted  States 
OfBoe  of  BduealkiB  for  research  and  experi- 
mentation to  develop  and  evaluate  projects 


(CB   QtVOBMATION   SSSTICB 

The  National  Science  Foundation  vriU  e»- 
tabllsh  a  Science  Information  Service  to  pro- 
vlds  for  indexing,  abstractinir.  translating. 
and  disseminating  sclent.ftc  Inionnation.  at 
both  dotneatic  and  foreign  origin,  eittier  by 
the  Service  itself  or  by  grants  or  contracts 
with  private  organizations,  professional  asso- 
ciations, or  Government  agencies. 

TITLK   XrV MISCBLIANXOOS    FSOVISIONS 

llils  title  contains  a  section  establishing 
a  Matlooal  Advisory  CouncU  on  Science  and 
Sducation.  provides  for  judicial  review  in 
certain  Instances  of  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  in  general  contains 
various  routine  administrative  provisions. 

Mr.  HTTJ^  Mr.  l^esident.  I  ask  unjm- 
imoua  consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on 
the  table  until  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday  next,  to  give 
an  (^nxtrtunity  to  aixy  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  b411. 

The  VICE  PRESKHSNT.  Without  ob- 
iectioD,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PA8TOBK  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  Na- 
tiooal  Defense  Edocatian  Act  of  195S. 
It  is  an  honor  to  join  my  coUeggoe  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnxl 
in  this  bill,  which  meets  with  bold  and 
magnificent  vision  America's  duty  toward 
universal  education. 

While  voftmne  is  not  always  m  teal  ef 
value,  the  completeness  oi  Senator  Hux's 
bm  is  proof  of  his  thoroughness,  his 
grasp  of  America's  educational  vahies. 
and  his  purpose  that  this  Nation — ftrst 
to  advocate  ixniversal  education  as  an 
opportonlty  for  the  Indlvldnal — shall 
now  be  given  new  strength  when  It  may 
wen  be  a  matter  of  mttional  sorvivmL 

An  of  us— all  of  America — all  c^  the 
free  world — can  be  grateful  for  the  re- 
•cnrch.  the  dedicatioa  and  devotion,  that 
has  produced  this  result — this  educa- 
tional DKUeitone  in  nstional  concern  act- 
ing through  oommunity  controL 

The  mearare  has  all  the  attributes  of 
ideal  education   itself — universal,    indi- 


vidual, flodble,  <fiversifled.  practicabte. 
realisable.  profesBional.  and  progressive. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  catalog  the 
13  areas  in  wMch  schools  and  s^iolars, 
teMhers  and  teaching  facHitfes,  win 
reach  out  to  new  boriaoKis.  For  there  is 
no  Member  <rf  Congress,  no  newspaper 
or  magazine,  no  educator,  no  puUic- 
spirited  cftisen  wl»  win  not  study  tliis 
great  work  and  take  it  to  heart  as  a 
SCTious.  sincere,  and  comraonsense  ap- 
pros^  to  the  educational  challenge  of 
our  ijeople. 

When  only  three-fourths  of  one  penny 
out  (rf  every  dollar  of  our  national  prod- 
uct is  spent  on  higher  edueati<m.  when 
only  30  percent  erf  our  high-school  gradu- 
ates get  to  college,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  have  a  brave  attack  like  this  upon  the 
problem.  We  can  at  least  seek  for  qua!* 
tty  if  we  cannot  match  the  population 
of  our  most  cruel  competitor.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  education  as  usual,  for 
the  times  and  the  future  are  most 
unusual. 

We  can  starve  and  stint  our  own  edu- 
cation if  we  are  fooBiardy,  but  we  can 
place  no  restraints  oo  the  fuU  fBng  of 
education  in  lands  where  the  aim  is  not 
for  the  opportunity  of  the  student,  but 
ratlier  for  the  interest  of  tiie  State. 

And,  believe  me,  the  interests  of  such 
a  State  do  not  necessarily  include  the 
preservation  of  America.  The  preserva- 
tion of  America,  her  leadership  and  the 
obligations  America  has  to  freedom 
everywhere,  is  the  goal  of  great  thinkers 
Mke  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Hn,L].  Generations 
of  freemen  will  rise  to  be  grateftd  to 
him  for  his  vision  and  dedication  to 
American  education  and  the  welfare  of 
its  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  win  th« 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  lyiekL 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  most 
Idnd  and  exceedin^y  generous  words. 
He  and  I  were  privileged  to  serve  to- 
gether on  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  It  was  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  the  demands 
<rf  duty  required  him  to  relinquish  his 
membership  on  that  committee  to  go  to 
another  very  important  committee. 

Sorely  it  is  a  source  of  tremendous 
gratification,  knowing  the  devotion  and 
dedication  of  tiie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  cause  ei  education,  that 
In  endeavoring  to  pass  this  legislation 
we  rtiall  have  him  with  us,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his  active  help, 
and  his  tremendous  driving  power. 

Mr.  PASrORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President.  T  am 
deei^  honored  to  )<to  the  great  Senator 
from  Alabama  FMr.  Hill]  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  his  9-year  emergency  na- 
tional defense  edacatton  program  bill. 
As  the  Senat<M-  from  Rhode  IMand  (Mr. 
Pastors]  has  said,  this  is  an  excellent 
bin  drafted  by  an  exeeedingly  wise  public 
servant.  At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  join  the  ^istixtgrjiaibeA 
Senator  from  Oregon  FMr.  Moitsz}  and 
the  distinguished  Semtor  trctm  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CuuBcl  in  sponsoring  the 
Education  Act  of  1957.  8. 1134. 
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The  HiIl-%^ott  bill  primarily  provides 
funds  to  Improve  higher  education  in 
America. 

The  Morse-Clark  bill  provides  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  exclusively  and  entirely  for 
primary  and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  the  unusual 
step  of  asking  to  be  associated  with 
this  Morse-Clark  bill,  which  was  Intro- 
duced last  year,  because  the  big  educa- 
tion job  that  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  American  people  is  in  the  grade 
schools  and  high  schools  of  America.  As 
a  former  State  legislator  in  Wisconsin, 
and  a  three-time  candidate  for  governor 
of  my  State,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  provide  the  grade- 
and  high-school  system  which  America 
must  have  to  survive  if  we  continue  to 
rely  exclusively  on  local  property  taxes 
and  State  sales  and  income  taxes.  Wis- 
consin children  are  not  getting  an  ade- 
quate education  because  local  property 
taxes  in  my  State  simply  cannot  pay  for 
the  education  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  war  of  tomorrow  will  be  won  or 
prevented  in  the  classrooms  of  today. 
That  means  in  the  grade  school  and  high 
school,  as  well  as  university  classrooms 
of  today. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Hill- 
Elliott  and  Morse-Clark  bills  make  a 
comprehensive  package  that  will  enable 
Congress  to  do  the  education  job  that 
must  be  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  his  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced and  already  referred  to  commit- 
tee. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  to  the  statements 
made  by  several  of  my  colleagues  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  happy  in  joining  today  as 
a  cosponsor  of  proposed  legislation  for 
a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
scholarships  in  higher  educational  levels, 
particularly  in  the  realm  of  science, 
which  is  to  be  introduced  soon  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  as  one  of  those  who  have 
been  preeminent  and  foremost  in  the 
introduction  and  sponsorship  of  educa- 
tional legislation.  I,  myself,  particularly 
honor  him  for  his  origination  of  the  oil- 
for-education  proposal,  which  would 
have  used  tideland  oil  receipts  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  in  all  the  48 
States.  I  only  regret  that  that  forward- 
looking  recommendation  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  not  adopted. 

However,  I  should  like  to  join  in  the 
statement  made  earlier  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PsoxMiRE],  in  emphasizing  the 
f  set  that  in  our  concentration  on  higher 
education,  we  must  not  forget  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  the  high  schools  of 
tlie  Nation.  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
program  in  the  Held  of  higher  education 
will  be  successful  unless  we  shore  up 
the  grade  schools  and  high  schools  by 
providing  additional  financial  support 
for  them.  We  cannot  erect  a  sound  edi- 
fice on  a  weak  foimdation. 

I  daresay  that  the  great  scientists  of 
our  time,  as  well  as  of  earlier  times,  such 


as  Einstein,  Teller,  Newton.  F^rml.  and 
many  others,  were  not  only  pipducts  of 
academies  and  colleges  and  uitiversities, 
and  of  the  great  scientific  laliioratories. 
but  were  products  also  of  the  eljementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  andj  perhaps, 
even  of  kindergartens  and  nursery 
schools.  Development  of  their  talents 
began  with  their  first  entrance  into  any 
classroom.  ] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  fresldent, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Publii  Welfare, 
has  labored  long  and  efTectively  in  draft- 
ing the  National  Defense  Eduoation  Act 
of  1958.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  group  of  Senators 
who  have  joined  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  1 

I  take  this  means  of  commending  the 
distingmshed  senior  Senator  jrom  Ala- 
bama for  his  resolute  leadership  in  pre- 
paring a  strong  education  bill.  The 
measure  just  introduced  provides  not 
only  for  more  scientific  and  'technical 
training;  it  also  places  additional  and 
much-needed  emphasis  on  foi^^ign  Ian 
guages  and  the  humanities 

It  Is  a  broad,  forward- looking,  and 
Imaginative  program;  it  is  an  mportant 
step  forward  in  meeting  the  critical  needs 
of  the  times. 

A  million  young  Americans  bf  college 
age  are  not  in  college  because  of  finan- 
cial inability  to  go.  One-half  of  the 
top  30  percent,  scholastically  of  high- 
school  graduates  never  go  to  college  a 
day  because  of  financial  advecsity. 

Our  most  precious  resouroe  is  the 
human  resource,  and  it  is  the  most  neg- 
lected and  wasted  of  all.  Wadam  oxir 
rivers,  conserve  our  oil,  and  eprich  our 
soil,  but  we  let  our  youth  go  Untrained. 

Mr.  President.  America  sleebs  on  the 
question  of  education.  Courset  that  are 
easy  to  pass  replace  courses  with  an  in- 
tellectual appeal.  It  is  time]  that  the 
emphasis  in  education  be  on  Mucation. 

Included  in  the  measure  is  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  that  States  ind  local 
communities  have  and  must  letain  the 
responsibility  for  and  control  of  pubUc 
education.  Yet,  in  addition  io  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  States,  tht  forward 
steps  to  be  effected  by  the  bill  recognize 
the  importance  of  those  prograpis  which 
are  vital  to  national  defense  and  which 
otherwise  would  be  dangerous!^  delayed 
due  to  inadequate  financial  resources. 

I  am  honored  to  join  withj  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  as  a 
the  bill. 


nsor 


dent,  one 


PREVENTION    OP    DISCRI 
BECAUSE  OP  AGE  OF  WOI 
DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 
ERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre 
of  the  truly  agonizing  aspects  <if  modern 
industrial  Uf e  is  the  tendency  to  discard 
workers  past  the  age  of  40,  or]  to  refuse 
to  hire  men  and  women  past  jthis  par- 
ticular age.  A  great  deal  of  isuffering, 
humiliation  and  loss  to  oxir  economy  have 
been  caused  by  this  practice.  I 

Discrimination  based  on  age|  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  as  reprehensible  as  discrimina- 
tion which  originates  in  racial  or  reli- 
gious bigotry.   Therefore,  I  amlntroduc- 
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ing  legislation  today  to  forpid  "any  sup- 
plier or  contractor  of  our"  Government 
from  imposing  any  requirement  or  limi- 
tation of  maximmn  age  with  respect  to 
the  hiring  or  employment  qf  persons." 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Johnson]  has  emphasized  the  ur- 
gent need  for  additional  'defense  con- 
tracts to  produce  mlssilas  and  other 
weapons.  This  means  there  will  be  more 
industries,  manufacturers,  and  contrac- 
tors supplying  the  Govemnient  than  ever 
before.  My  bill  would  prevent  these 
firms  from  discrimination  lagainst  pros- 
pective or  actual  employees  because  of 
age.  J 

The  original  suggestion  ijor  such  legis- 
lation was  made  to  me  by  an  outstanding 
organization  which  has  pponeered  this 
cause  for  many  years.  I  refer  to  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  bf  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  member  of  ^ong  standing. 
Jobs  Over  40  is  the  name!  of  a  crusade 
the  Eagles  have  six>nsored  for  a  long 
period.  Indeed,  the  distin^shed  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  has 
prepared  a  very  comprehensive  bill  to 
prevent  discrimination  ini  virtually  all 
employment  when  that  aiscrimination 
stems  from  age.  I 

My  proposed  bill  Is  far  less  sweeping 
or  universal  in  its  provisions  than  that 
contemplated  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Therefore,  It  does  not  conflict  in 
any  way  with  his  legislation  but,  rather, 
supplements  and  accompfmies  it.  My 
bill  would  apply  onlj  to  suti^pliers  of  the 
Government,  and  such  firms  already  are 
subjected  to  special  prcvii^ons  with  re- 
gard to  hiring  practi 
matters. 

I  desire  to  point  out  tha 
munlcated  at  length  with 
W.  Hansen,  of  Milwaukee 
man  of  the  national  program  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  and  he  has 
Indicated  to  me  his  general  Support  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  iA  the  Senate 
today.  I 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  for  mjrself 
and  my  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseO,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield],  thai  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KJefauverI,  the 
senior  Senator  from  nimois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las], the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  the  junior  Benator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PRoxMiRip.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  |  [Mr.  Macihj- 
soN],  and  the  junior  Senat4^r  frwn  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough].  The  title  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  I  mig|ht  add,  is  "A 
bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  because  of 
age  in  the  hiring  and  emplo(yment  of  per- 
sons by  Government  conti^actors." 

Congress  already  has  Wisely  enacted 
the  Yates  amendment,  whieh  forbids  the 
imposition  of  age  restrictions  as  a  quali- 
fication for  direct  emplosrAent  with  the 
Federal  Government.  My^ill  would  ex- 
tend the  Yates  amendment,  in  essence, 
to  Government  contractors. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  several  brief  articles  on 
this  vital  question  frcmi  the  December 
1957,  number  of  the  Eagle,  which  Is  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Fiiatemal  Order 
of  Eagles. 


and    other 

I  have  com- 
udge  Robert 
Wis.,  chah:- 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ar- 
ticles will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  3188)  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and 
employment  of  persons  by  Government 
contractors.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Nku- 
BERGER,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  flnt  aectlon 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  set  to  proTide  con- 
ditions tar  tbe  piirchase  of  rappllea  and  the 
making  of  oontraeta  by  the  United  State*, 
and  for  other  purpoeee,"  approved  June  80, 
1936.  aa  amended  (41  D.  8.  C.  SS-4S),  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  follow- 
ing the  semicolon  In  aubeectlon  (d),  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  sub- 
section (e)  and  Innertlng  In  lieu  thereof  **; 
and",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  That  the  contractor  wlU  not  ez- 
preaaly  or  In  practice  Impose  any  require- 
ment or  limitation  of  maximum  age  with 
respect  to  the  hiring  or  employment  of  per- 
sons, except  such  requirements  or  limita- 
tions. In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  LAbor.  relating 
to  specific  Jobs  or  types  of  employment  as 
are  reasonably  designed  to  protect  older 
workers  from  tasks  which  they  could  not 
ordinarily  because  of  their  age  be  expected 
to  pertarm  safely  or  efllciently." 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Nku- 
BERGEs  are  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Eagle  magazine  of  December  1997] 
Baolbs  Oo  All  Out  im  Opposimo  Discann- 

MATION    IN    BMPLOTICSMT    BaSZO    ONLT    OK 

Ace  Lncn-ATiONs — Jobs  Arm  40  Is  a  Majos 
Eaolk  Caicpaion 

"WUl  You  Be  Through  at  40?"  was  the  pro- 
▼ocatlve  title  of  a  recent  article  In  the 
American  Weekly.  Following  are  excerpts  of 
the  article,  proof — If  we  need  any — of  the 
importance  of  the  Eagle  Jobs-After-40  cam- 
paign, one  of  the  most  Important  on  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  schedule: 

Losing  their  Jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  a  and  3  mUUon  men  and  women  are 
finding  themselves.  In  the  prime  of  life,  up 
against  a  stone  wall  of  discrimination  based 
solely  upon  their  age. 

More  than  half  of  all  openings  for  sales- 
men are  restricted  to  men  under  35. 

Over  one-third  of  all  Job  orders  from  bank- 
ing, real-estate,  transportation,  communi- 
cation, and  public-utility  companies  specify 
35  as  the  maximum  hirlng-age  limit. 

More  than  half  of  all  Job  openings  in  fac- 
tories and  oflices  are  today  firmly  closed  to 
men  of  45  and  women  over  40. 

Hiring  discrimination  based  upon  age  has 
not  been  diminishing.  Instead,  like  a  can- 
cer, it  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year. 

In  1948.  for  instance  the  New  York  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging 
made  a  statewide  check  of  employment  prac- 
tices. It  found  that  39  percent  of  all  firms 
were  consistently  refusing  Jobs  to  men  and 
women  over  40.  This  spring  the  same  com- 
mittee held  a  new  series  of  hearings  and 
discovered  that  on  Long  Island  the  propor- 
tion of  Job  orders  that  barred  the  over-401i 
had  soared  to  a  staggering  67  J}  percent. 

Congress  passed  the  Tates  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  imposition  of  age  restrictions 
as  a  qualification  for  Federal  employment. 
Thvis,  today,  nearly  a  half  million  Federal 
Job  opportunities  are  being  fiUed,  every 
year,  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  experience. 
Irrespective  of  the  birth  date  of  the  appli- 
cants. 

In  State  and  municipal  government,  scores 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  are  stlU  being  barred 


to  Xb»  middle-aged.  A  reo«nt  Labor  Depart- 
ment surrey  found  that  more  than  a  third 
of  all  local  government  positions  specified 
46  as  the  maxlmxun  hiring  age  and  that  19 
percent  of  all  such  Jobs  were  restricted  to 
men  and  women  under  46. 

Whether  w«  need  new  laws — or  far  more 
extensive  older  worker  counseling  and  place- 
ment programs — is  still  open  to  debate. 
Probably  we  need  both.  For  age  bias  threat- 
ens an  even  larger  number  of  ua. 

SzKATOB  NKUBzaon  Will  Aid  "Jobs  Ovxb  40" 
Duvx 

Bagle  Senator  Richaks  L.  Nettbsxcex,  a  long- 
time member  of  Portland  (Oreg.)  Aerie  No.  4, 
recently  revealed  that  he  plans  to  Introduce 
In  the  next  session  of  Congress  legislation  to 
forbid  discrimination  because  of  age  in  all 
Job*,  involving  Federal  defense  contracts. 
Senator  Stxjbsxg-ek.  voiced  strong  sentiments 
in  favor  of  the  Ea^le  "Jobs  Over  40"  program 
at  last  winter's  Washington  regional  con- 
ference. 

"As  one  who  has  long  fought  to  preserve 
our  Nation's  natiiral  resources.  I  surely  in- 
tend to  plunge  into  this  fight  to  preserve  our 
most  valuable  resource— cur  manpower," 
said  Senator  NrcBEBciK.  "Job  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age  is  depriving  our  Nation  of  a 
vast  reservoir  of  skill  and  experience.  We 
cannot  long  afford  such  a  waste.  Zvery  study 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  Indicates 
that  older  men  can  be  Jxist  as  valuable  to 
employers  as  those  who  have  not  passed  an 
arbitrary  age  barrier." 


VINCENT  R  GONZALES 


ISSUANCE  OF  SPECIAL  SERIES  OP 
STAMPS  COMMEMORATING  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  FOUNDING  OF 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  University  of  Texas  will  this 
year  observe  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
formal  opening. 

Ceremonies  marking  the  first  day  of 
life  for  the  university  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1883.  Establishment  of  the 
university  was  provided  for  by  the  Texas 
Constitution  adopted  in  1876. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  University  of 
Texas  has  grown  into  a  great  institution 
providing  higher  education  for  more 
than  17,000  students  annually.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  life  of  my  State,  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  Texans — who,  I 
should  add,  are  determined  to  continue 
year  after  year  improving  the  already 
high  quality  of  the  education  offered  at 
the  university. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  foimding  of  the  University  of 
Texas  should  be  commemorated  by  the 
Issuance  by  the  Post  OflQce  Department 
of  a  special  series  of  stamps.  I  am  ac- 
cordingly mtroducing  a  bill  calling  on 
the  Postmaster  General  to  take  action  to 
issue  such  a  series.  I  am  hopeful  that  he 
will  act  speedily  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  significant  event. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wID 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3190)  to  authorize  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  stamps  com- 
memorating the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Texas,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
NxuBKRGEB],  I  Introduce.  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
R.  Gonzales.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refened; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3193)  for  the  reUef  of  Vin- 
cent R.  Gonzales,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
barring  of  claims  against  the  United  States." 
approved  October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061),  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
shaU  (1)  receive  and  consider  any  claim  tiled, 
within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  by  Vincent  R.  Gtonzales,  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  travel  expenses  incurred  by  him 
whUe  employed  as  an  auditor  for  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  during  the  period 
November  3.  1946,  through  March  31.  1047. 
and  (2)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  amount,  if  any,  determined  to  be 
owing  on  such  claim.  Any  amount  so  certl- 
fled  ^hall  be  paid  to  Vincent  R.  Gonzales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  out  of  any 
funds  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  PuRTEU.]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  bill  3097,  the  Labor  Reports 
Act  of  1958:  Senate  bill  3098,  to  amend 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended;  and  Senate  bill  3099. 
to  amend  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  Ls  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS 
UNDER  DOMESTIC  TUNGSTEN. 
ASBESTOS,  FLUORSPAR.  AND 
COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM  PRODUC- 
TION AND  PURCHASE  .ACT  OP 
1  9  5  6— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  tbe 
Senate  of  January  29,  1958, 

The  names  of  Senators  Allott,  Bin- 
NETT,  Carroll,  Golowater,  Hatoxn. 
MiTRRAT,  Watkins,  and  Mansfield  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
(S.  3186)  to  extend  for  1  year  certain 
programs  established  under  the  Domestic 
Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  on  January  29,  1958. 


BRUCELLOSIS     C  O  N  T  R  O  L— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirk]  introduced  Senate  bill 
3183.  which  deals  with  the  great  brucel- 
losis threat  which  confronts  some  of  the 
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cattle  berds  of  the  United  States  and 
which,  through,  them,  endangers  the 
health  of  many  of  our  people,  because 
brucellosis,  as  medical  science  points  out. 
Is  a  cause  of  undulant  fever,  that  has 
such  a  devastating  effect  on  the  health 
of  too  many  Americans.  I  should  be 
very  much  pleased  to  return  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  expression 
of  conflrienre  which  he  expressed  in  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark.] 
and  uic  this  morning,  when  he  asked  to 
join  as  a  sponsor  of  our  education  bill. 
I  have  akeady  q;x)ken  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  about  this,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Proxmire  brucellosis  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COBJMITTEE  SERVICE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jokxson  of  Texas, 
and  by  tmanimoos  consent,  it  was 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  Caskoix  be,  and  be  Is 
hereby,  excxised  from  fiirtlier  service  aa  a 
member  of  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  assigned  to  service  on  the  Ck)nunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

That  Mr.  Tarbokotjcb  be.  and  he  Is  here- 
by, assigned  to  service  on  the  Conuntttee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR- 
TICLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  recfuest,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  m-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  foQows: 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  Ifew  Jersey: 
Address  on  the  subject  America  In  Crisis, 
d^vered  by  Senator  Javtts  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  Caltfomla,  In  San  Fran- 
eiaeo,  Jmnxmrj  17.  1968. 


NOTICE  CONCBiNINO  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

li-Ir.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Clark  W.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  marshal,  eastern  district 
of  Michigan. 

Edward  L.  McCarthy,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  United  States  marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  6,  1958, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ANALYSES  OP  THE  LABOR  REPORTS 
ACT  OF  1958  AND  BILLS  AMENDING 
THE  TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 
Mr.    SMITH    of    New    Jersey.      Mr. 
President,  on  January  23,  1968,  I  intro- 
duced three  bills  which  would  carry  out 
the  proposals  made  in  the  President's 
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labor  message  of  the  same  dalr.  Tbeae 
bills  are  S.  3097,  the  Labor  Reborts  Act 
of  1958;  and  S.  3098  and  S.  30P9.  which 
would  amend  the  Taft-Hartlay  Act  in 
several  respects.  j 

At   the  time  of  the   introduction   of 
these  bills,  we  did  not  have  thf  analysis 
of  tbem  which  usually  accompanies  such 
proposed    legislation.    Inasmii^h    as    I 
have  now  received  these  detai 
nations,  section  by  section,  of 
feel  it  aiH^MTopriate  that  they 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
the  importance  of  this  proposed  legisla 
tion  and  our  desire  to  considei'  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  It  feel  that 
the  explanatory  statements  should   be 
before  the  entire  Senate,  for  study  before 
the  hearings  begiru  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  iherefore, 
Uiat  these  full  statements,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  RxcotD  at  the  cpncluslon 
of  my  remarks.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  9ie  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoao.  as  follows:  j 

ExpLAXAnoN  or  a  Bnx  vor  ths  snactmsmt 
OF  THX  Labob  Bepobts  Act  or  1958 

Tbis  bill  would  carry  out  the  aecommen- 
datlons  of  President  Eisenhower  1  or  legisla- 
tton  to  provide  greater  protectlo:  ts  for  the 
rights  of  individual  workers  and  the  public 
In  the  administration  of  labor  oi  ^anizatlon 
affairs. 

As  recommended  by  the  Presldei  tt.  the  bm 
would: 

1.  Provide  for  reporting  to  the  E  spartment 
of  Labor  on  an  annual  basis  of  ti  ose  finan- 
cial affairs  and  transactions  of  labor  or- 
ganizations which  ahculd  be  majiaged  and 
conducted  in  the  Interests  of  tl  e  workers 
represented  by  such  organizations 

2.  Provide  for  reporting  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  an  annual  basis  of  information 
as  to  the  constitutions,  bylaws^  and  or- 
ganizational structure  and  pro<sedures  of 
labor  organizations  which  govern  jthc  rights 
and  obligations  of  their  members; 

S.  Provide  for  appropriate  annual  report- 
ing to  show  that  labor  organizations  select 
their    officers    through    secret    vofe    of    the 
members  on  due  notice  and  not 
than  once  In  every  4  years; 

4.  Require    labor    organizations    to 
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less  often 


keep 

proper  records  on  the  matters  of  jwhlch  re- 
ports are  required,  which  are  opjen  to  the 
scrutiny  of  all  of  their  members; 

6.  Provide  for  appropriate  discloi  ure  of  the 
Information  reported  by  labor  organisations 
and  Insure  that  the  pubhc  Intcres ;  In  carry- 
ing oat  the  objectives  of  such  or^uilzatlons 
In  representing  workers  Is  protectefl  by  opjen- 
ing  the  report*  to  pubUc  scrutiny;, 

6.  Bequire  all  financial  transactions  be- 
tween labor  and  management  representa- 
tives which  may  reflect  conflicts  or  interests 
In  labor-management  relations  to  I  e  reported 
by  labor  organizations,  their  a|  rents  and 
representatives,  and  employers;     T 

7.  Confirm  by  Federal  law  th^  fiduciary 
responslbUltles  of  persona  entrusteil  with  the 
funds  of  labor  organizations  and  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  these  responsibilities 
through  representative  siilts  la  tlie  Federal 
or  State  covirts; 

8.  Provide  in  the  Deprartment  <  f  Labor  a 
CownntesloneT  of  Labor  Reports  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presid&nt  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate!  who  will 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  performance  of  functions  giv#n  him  by 
this  legislation  and  by  related  legislation  for 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  emploj  ee  welfare 
and  pension  plan  Information; 

•.  Provide  the  authority  necesstry  for  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  program,  in- 


cluding authority  to  iiirestliate  vtolatlons. 
subpena  witnesses,  hold  heaxiags,  and  compel 
testimony  and  the  productlo^  of  books  and 
records; 

10.  Authorize  actlODS  tc^  Injunctions 
a^tnst  Tl<rfatlotn. 

11.  Provide  administrative  I  procedures  for 
withdrawing.  In  a  proper  case!  and  subject  to 
jwDclal  review,  certain  rights  and  privileges 
where  vtolatlons  amount  to  m  wlUful  faUure 
to  file  a  true  and  proper  repoK-  Rights  and 
privileges  which  could  be  witjhdrawn  for  an 
appropriate  period  or  period^  Include: 

(a)  Recognition  or  eertlftcitlon  pmvcmnt 
to  Federal  laws  of  a  labor  orgiplzatlon  m  the 
representative  of  employees; 

(b>  Access  to  procedures  at  federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  which  exercise  dectstoofU  fonctloas  in 
labor-management  relations  matters; 

(e)  Tax  exemptions  provided  for  labor  or- 
ganlzattons  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Cods. 

12.  Prescribe  criminal   penalties   for   wlU- 

oing.  Inctud- 


:armatk>n   Aet 

fwnds; 
ul   destroy 


fill  violattons  and  other  «r< 
tog: 

(a)  False    flung    (False 
made  applicable); 

(b)  Emt>e^lement  of  un: 
(e)   False   entries   and 

tlon  ot  union  boolu  and 

(d)  Bribery  by  union  or  einployer  tcpra- 
sentatlves  in  matters  sSectlhg  labor-man- 
agement relations.  { 

Through  its  reporting  and  ttlsclosure  pro- 
visions, the  bill  would  open  to  scrutiny  of 
the  interested  union  member!  and  the  ptit>- 
lic  thoae  areas  m  which  m^lXeaaance  and 
misfeasance  by  those  entnislted  with  union 
affairs  could  otberwlss  go  on  lUMlctectcd 
with  the  protection  of  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 
Irregularities  and  abuses  of 'the  kinds  re- 
ported in  recent  investigations  can  be 
largely  eUmlnated.  without  the  necessity  of 
direct  governmental  regulation  of  union  af- 
fairs, by  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  which 
would  bring  Into  the  open]  ths  acts  and 
transactions  of  a  financial  or  procedural 
nature  in  which  breaches  of  trust  could 
occur.  The  fact  that  these  acts  and  trans- 
actions would  be  subject  to  fcrutiny  would 
deter  wrongdoing,  and  If  It  nfevertheless  oc- 
curred, the  bill's  provisions  would  enable 
union  members  to  enforce  fiduciary  respon- 
sibilities for  union  funds  and  would  author- 
ize criminal  prosecutions  for  willful  acts  In 
disregard  of  these  responsibilities.  Appro- 
priate provision  for  administrative  action 
and  for  Injunctions  against!  violations  of 
the  law's  requirements  would  fnrther  aid  the 
effectiveness  uf  the  reporting  jand  disclosure 
program. 

A  summary  discussion  of  tie  bill  by  title 
and  section  foUoa's: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provldi  !s  a  short  title 
for  the  legislation,  the  Labor  Reports  Act 
of  1958. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  consists  of  the  Con- 
gressional findings  and  pollc  r  showing  the 
relationship  of  Its  subject  matter  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce,  the  qevenue  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  generkl  welfare. 
Tma  I — BKroBTiNC  and  bi  kxosvbxs 
ApplicabUity  to  labor  or^nizations 

Section  101:  This  section  makes  the  act 
applicable  to  every  labor  orfanizatlon  en- 
gaged in  activities  affecting  commerce  or 
affording  a  basis  for  exemption  from  tax- 
ation under  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  This  tocludea  Iscal,  national, 
and  International  unions  as '  well  as  local. 
State,  and  regional  conferences  and  coun- 
efls. 

Obligations  of  Labor  Organizations 

Section  102:  Section  102  requires  each  labor 
organization  to  file  annually  \rlth  the  Secre 
tary  of  Labor,  in  the  form  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shal ;  prescribe  by 
regulations,  certain  reports  and  other  docu 
ments  concerning  its  organfcation.  proce- 
dures, and  financial  affairs  arid  make  copies 
of  these  reports  available  tb   each   of  Its 
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memt>en.  The  reports  required  to  be  filed 
include  copies  by  each  organization  of  its 
constitution  and  bylaws  together  with  re- 
ports showing  details  of  Its  procedures  with 
respect  to  such  things  as  requirements  and 
qualifications  for  and  restrictions  on  mem- 
bership meetings  and  elections,  selection  of 
certain  officers  and  agents,  levying  of  assess- 
ments, imposition  of  fines,  authorization  for 
disbursement  of  union  funds,  audit  of  union 
financial  transactions,  expulsion  of  mem- 
tiers,  and  procedure  with  respect  to  autlior- 
ization  for  bargaining  demands  and  strike 
authorization. 

A  report  concerning  Its  financial  affairs 
must  also  be  filed  annually  by  each  organ- 
ization showing,  among  other  thtngs,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  organization  at 
the  close  of  its  last  fiscal  year  anui  its  finan- 
cial activities  during  the  year.  In  addition, 
the  reports  must  contain  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  receipt  by  its  ofllcers  or  rep- 
resentatives of  any  thing  of  value  from  cer- 
tain employers,  except  transactions  per- 
mitted by  section  302  (c>  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended.  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary,  the  organization  must  retain 
the  basic  records  on  the  matters  required  to 
be  reported  for  not  less  than  3  years  for 
inspection  by  the  Secretary  (v  members  of 
the  organization.  At  the  time  of  filing,  ths 
union  must  certify  that  not  less  than  once 
every  4  years  the  members  in  good  standing 
are  permitted,  after  due  notice,  to  elect  their 
local  officers  directly  by  secret  ballot  and  to 
elect  their  national  officers  in  the  same  man- 
ner or  through  representatives  to  delegate 
bodies  elected  directly  by  secret  baUot. 

Reports  of  Labor-lfanagement  Financial 
Dealings 

Section  IDS:  This  section  requires  any  offi- 
cer or  other  representative  of  a  labor  or- 
ganisation who  receives  or  gives  anythlt^ 
of  value  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
or  to  certain  employers  to  make  a  contem- 
poraneous record  of  the  transaction  and  file 
a  detailed  report  with  the  Secretary.  Simi- 
lar records  and  reports  must  also  be  made 
and  filed  by  the  employer  concerned.  No 
report  is  necessary,  however,  for  transac- 
tions permitted  by  section  302  (c)  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  as 
amended. 

Disclosure   of    Reported    Information 

Section  104:  Section  104  permlU  the  Sec- 
retary to  disclose  pubUcly  the  information  re- 
ceived under  sections  102  and  103  and  to  use 
the  information  for  such  studies  and  reports 
as  he  deenvB  appropriate.  Any  person  may 
Inspect  the  material,  and  copies  of  any  report 
or  document  may  be  obtained  upon  payment 
of  a  charge  based  on  the  cost  of  the  service. 
The  Secretary  may  make  available  or  require 
a  labor  organization  or  employer  to  furnish 
a  State  agency  copies  of  any  reports  In  that 
State  If  requested  by  the  Governor. 

TITL8  n — rTTNDS  AiffD  PKOPnrrT  or  labchi 
oaoA  mzATioif  s 

Fiduciary  Responsibilities 
Section  201:  Section  201  places  any  of- 
ficer or  other  representative  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization In  a  position  of  trust  with  respect 
to  any  money  or  other  property  in  his  pos- 
session by  virtue  of  his  position  and  malces 
him  responsible  for  it  In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

Judicial  Enforcement 

Section  202:  This  section  provides  that 
union  meml>ers  may  bring  a  class  action  in 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for  ap- 
propriate relief  becaxise  of  any  act  or  omission 
of  an  official  in  disregard  of  any  right  or  re- 
sponsibility under  section  201. 

Section  203 :  Section  203  gives  Federal  dis- 
trict covirts  Jurisdiction  of  actions  under  sec- 
Uon302. 

BSect  on  State  Laws 

Section  904:  Secticm  204  makes  it  clear 
that  this  title  In  no  way  reduces  or  llmlto 


tb»  reeponsibiUtles  of  union  officials  under 
State  law  or  bars  any  remedy  of  union  mem- 
bers under  State  law. 

TTTLx  nx — ^ADMnnsnuTiOM,  CNroBcncsifT,  amo 

FBIfAI,TlX8 

General  administration 
Section  801:  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
tmder  this  section  to  administer  the  act  and 
to  prescrlt>e  such  prooedxires,  malu  such  ex- 
penditures, and  hire  such  personnel  as  wUl 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of 
this  act. 

Section  302:  This  section  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  a  Oom- 
mlsslonr-r  of  Labor  Reports  who  wUl  carry 
out  the  functions  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  or  any  other  law. 

Investigations.  Administrative  Proceedings 
and  Injunctions 

Section  303:  Section  303  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  investigate  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness and  truth  or  falsity  of  informa- 
tion reported  under  the  act.  He  also  has 
authority  under  this  section  to  investigate 
whether  any  person  has  violated  the  act 
and  to  investigate  any  other  matter  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
For  the  purposes  of  these  Investigations,  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  hold  hear- 
ings, make  findings  of  fact  and  decisions 
and  necessary  authority  relating  to  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production 
and  Inspection  of  papers  and  documents. 

Section  304:  Section  304  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  for  administrative  proceed- 
ings in  sccordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  with 
respect  to  adjudication  on  notice  and  hear- 
ing in  determining  whether  any  lalmr  or- 
ganization or  employer  has  willfully  faUed 
or  refused  to  file  a  true  and  proper  report 
or  other  document  as  required  by  title  I.  If 
it  is  determined  that  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings has  wUlfuUy  so  violated  the  act  an 
order  wlU  be  Issued  Imposing  for  an  apiM-o- 
priate  period  such  of  the  foUowlng  sanc- 
tions as  may  be  determined  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act: 

In  the  case  of  a  labor  organization,  It 
could  be  ineligible  (a)  to  obtain  or  retain 
*a  certification  or  other  recognition  under 
Federal  law  as  the  representative  of  any 
employees.  (However,  nothing  In  this  pro- 
vision wUl  affect  sn  organization's  rights  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  or  prohibit  the 
Sarvice  from  providing  its  services  in  situa- 
tions in  which  such  an  organization  Is  in- 
volved); (b)  to  have  access  to  procedures 
of  Federal  agencies  which  exercise  decisional 
functions  in  labor-management  relations 
matters  such  as  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board:  and  (c)  to  have  an  exemption 
from  income  taxes  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

In  the  case  of  an  employer's  violation,  he 
could  be  ineligible  to  have  access  to  proce- 
dures of  Federal  agencies  which  exercise  de- 
cisional functions  in  labor-management  re- 
lations matters  such  as  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Secretary 
that  a  proceeding  has  Ijeen  brought,  any 
Federal  agency  which  may  be  required  to  act 
or  omit  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  decision 
or  order  issued  In  the  proceeding  may  hold 
In  abeyance  any  matter  or  proceeding  which 
may  be  affected  by  the  decision  or  order 
until  such  decision  or  order  has  l>een  msule. 

Decisions  and  orders  made  under  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Section  305:  This  section  authorizes  legal 
actions  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  in  Federal  district  courts  to  re- 
strain violations,  compel  the  disclosure  of 
InfcHTnatlon  required  to  be  filed,  or  enforce 
any  duty  created  by  this  act. 


Oooperatkm  Wltli  Other  Agmelee 
Section  306:  In  order  to  avoid  unneeea« 
sary  expense  and  duplication,  this  section 
provides  for  full  cooperation,  including 
woriOng  furangements  and  the  exchange  of 
Information.  Iietween  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies.  All  evidence  warranting  con- 
sideration fco'  criminal  prosecution  shall  bo 
txunaed  over  to  the  Attorney  General  tor  I4>- 
propriate  action. 

Penalties 
Section  307:  Criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  willful  violation  or  faUure  to  eom- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  for 
the  filing  of  false  information  in  any  report 
required  under  sections  103  and  108. 

TTTLS   ZV — aaSCnXAHSOXTB   FBOVXBIOHa 

Definitions 

Section  401:  This  section  defines  nlna 
terms  used  throughout  the  act  including 
"labor  organization,"  "employer,"  "em- 
ployee," "person."  "commerce."  and  "affect- 
ing commerce." 

Effect  of  Other  Iaws 

Secticm  402:  This  act  does  not  exempt  or 
relieve  any  person  fn»n  any  other  Federal  or 

State  law  not  in  direct  oonfUct  with  it. 

Statutory  Provisions  Amended  or  Repealed 

Section  403:  This  section  amends  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  so  that  no  labor 
organization  can  be  eligible  for  certification 
or  avail  Itself  of  the  pitx^esses  of  the  Board 
unless  it  and  any  national  or  International 
labor  organization  of  which  it  U  an  aflillate 
can  show  that  it  has  filed,  and  made  avail- 
able to  its  members  the  information  required 
by  this  act.  This  section  also  repeals  section 
9  (g)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended,  which  requires  a  limited  form  of 
union  rei>ortlng. 

Section  404:  This  section  contains  a 
separabUlty  provision. 

TITLI   V — ^AKXKDICKKTS   TO  THX   CanCarAt,   COMC 

Section  501 :  Section  501  amends  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  felony 
for  any  person  having  any  direct  or  Indirect 
functions  in  connection  with  the  money  or 
other  property  of  a  labor  organization  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  bUl  to  embezzle, 
steal,  or  unlawfully  take  or  convert  any  of 
the  assets  of  the  organization.  It  would  also 
be  a  felony  for  any  such  person  to  make  a 
false  entry  in  any  of  the  docmnents  required 
to  be  kept  by  law  with  intent  to  injure  or 
defraud  the  organization  or  its  memlMrs. 
or  to  destroy  any  of  this  material  without 
authority.  A  violation  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  95,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  lx>th. 

Section  502:  Section  502  makes  it  a  felony 
for  any  representative  of  employees  who  are 
employed  in  any  industry  affecting  com- 
merce, as  weU  as  any  officer  or  other  renre- 
sentatlve  of  a  union  the  members  of  which 
are  so  employed,  and  any  employer  or  his 
representative  to  offer,  solicit,  or  accept 
bribes  from  or  to  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  decisions  or  actions  in  labor- 
management  relations  matters.  A  viols  tion 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  3 
times  the  amount  Involved  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both.  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  is  granted  any  per- 
son required  to  present  self-incrimlnatlng 
testimony  or  evidence  before  a  grand  Jury 
or  court  of  the  United  States  In  a  care  or 
proceeding  under  this  section  If  he  is  oom- 
pelled  to  testify  or  produce  such  evidence 
after  having  claimed  his  privUege  agelnst 
self-incrimination. 

Explanation  or  a  Bm.  To  Amend  ths  Lasok- 
Managemknt     Rklations     Act,     1947.     as 

AlCKNDKD,    AND    FOB    OXHXS    PTTSPOSSS 

This  bUI  would  make  two  changes  In  tbo 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  One  re- 
lates only   to  employers  and  employee*  la 
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caMtmcttaB  Industry;  tbe 
!•  oC  ^mmaH  appUcatloa  tout  is  of 
pavUculMt  intMWt  to  tbe  building  MKi  coo- 
■truBttoa  Industjry.  Botb  ol  ttoese  proposals 
*r*  la.  aooord  wltb  tbe  advice  o<  a  comnUt- 
tae  ciompneerl  a€  nsiraMUatiTeB  of  employexs 
and  eskpktfMa  la  the  building  and  con- 
•truetton  Induetry.  wbicb  bad  extensive  con- 
•ultattana  wltb  tbe  Department  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  amendment  ci.  tbe  ar:t  aa  It 
relates  to  that  Industry. 

caaj!Ara;4TioM  wuhoitt  ei,«ctiom 

T^la  draft  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relsttans  Act  (title  I  of  tbe  Labor 
MaaagcBWBt  Balalkitw  Act.  1947)  so  aa  to 
authorlae     ttam    Hattonal    Labor     Rrtattons 

Board,  under  appropriate  circumstances,  to 
certify  unions  acting  In  behalf  o'  employees 
of  employers  prtraarOy  engaged  In  the 
bulldlB^  >uid  eonatmctlon  indostry  as  ex- 
dialve  bargalBlng  leptesentattTea  of  suc^ 
employeea  wlthotrt  a  prior  election.  This 
proposal  woizld  require  a  >olnt  petition  by 
the  employer  and  union  involved  asserting 
present  recognition  of  the  union  by  the  em- 
ployer as  the  bargaining  representative  of 
bis  employees  and  tbe  existence  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  between  them. 
No  certifleatiOB  would  be  made  under  this 
amendment  U  there  was  no  history  of  col- 
lective bargaining  relationship  between  the 
anion  and  tbe  employer  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent agreement  or  if  there  was  an  allegation, 
and  the  Board  found,  that  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  the  employees  In  the  imit  in  ques- 
tion asserted  that  the  union  was  not  desig- 
nated or  selected  as  bargaining  agent  by  a 
majority  of  such  employees. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  tbe  hir- 
ing practices  and  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionships in  the  construction  industry  are 
unlike  those  In  manufacturing  and  In  other 
service  industries  and  are  difflcult  to  accom- 
modate under  the  representation  procedures 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  These 
proeedurai  were  designed  to  deal  with  em- 
ployn&ent  relatlonablpa  wbleb  are  of  some 
penaaoence  and  they  have  proved  Ineffec- 
tive whoe.  as  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try, the  cmploynyent  is  casual  and  inter- 
mittent atKl  the  employee  may  be  employed 
by  several  employers  within  a  short  period 
of  time.  Proposals  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  amend  tbe  act  so  as  to 
enable  tbe  construction  Industry's  labor  re- 
lations to  come  into  conformity  with  the 
representation    provisions   of    the   act. 

The  present  proposal  provides  a  means 
whereby  oonstmction  unions  may  acqub^ 
Board  certification  as  exclusive  bargaining 
representatives.  There  are  several  advan- 
tages accruing  to  a  union  as  the  result  ot 
Board  certlficatloQ.  Conversely  tliere  are 
disadvantages  resulting  from  lack  of  certi- 
fication—disadvantages which  construction 
unions  bave  suffered  only  because  the  em- 
ployment patterns  in  their  Industry  made 
certification  ImpKMslble  under  tbe  edstlng 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
protect  voltuitary  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionships cstabllsbed  In  good  faith  without 
governmental  Intervention.  The  proposal 
protects  tbe  right  of  tbe  employees  to  be  free 
Off  coercion  in  the  selection  of  their  own  bar- 
gaining representatives;  the  wiU  of  the  em- 
ployees In  this  respect  would  be  required  to 
be  evidenced  by  a  history  of  prior  collective 
bargaining  between  the  union  and  tbe  em- 
ployer and  by  an  absence  of  substantial  ob- 
jection on  tbe  part  of  tbe  employees  in  the 
boxgatnlng  unit  to  osrttflcatlon  of  tbe  union. 

APPRENTICISHIP     AND     TRAINING     TRTTST     FUNDS 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1©47,  so  as  to  clarify 
ttie  legality,  under  section  302  of  the  act.  of 
employer  contributions  to  Jointly  adminis- 
tered apprenticesblp  and  training  trust 
funds. 


Sectkm  SOa  makes  It  imlawful  f»r  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  or  deliver  to  a  represcfeitatlve  of 
his  employees  any  money  or  othef  thing  of 
value  and  for  such  representative  !to  receive 
or  accept  from  the  employer  any  money  or 
other  thing  of  value  with  certain  enumerated 
exceptions.  Payments  to  a  trust  fund  set  up 
to  finance  an  apprenticeship  or  training  pro- 
gram arc  not  among  these  excepftlons  and 
it  is  tbe  pvirpose  of  this  amendme|it  to  spe- 
cifically except  such  payments  from  the 
application  at  section  302.  J 

This  proposal  would  apply  to  allsudi  ap- 
prenticeship and  training  trust  mmds  but 
It  is  of  particular  importance  to  wbe  build- 
ing and  construction  industry  in  which  such 
trust  funds  are  nuoaerous.  Becaiisc  ot  tbe 
unique  employment  relationships  4nd  hiring 
practices  In  tbe  construction  Indu^ry  train- 
ing Is  considered  as  a  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  employer  and  employee  reprwentatlves 
and  in  most  Instances  is  finances  by  con- 
tributions to  a  Jointly  administ^ed  tmst 
fund. 

Purstiant  to  statutory  direction  hto  bring 
together  eniployers  and  labor  for  tee  formu- 
lation of  programs  of  apprentlceihlp,"  the 
Department  of  Labor,  through  its  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  has  developed 
Joint  national  training  programs  Iti  most  of 
the  major  trades.  These  prograniB  call  for 
the  organization  of  Joint  employer-labor 
committees  which  are  responsible  jfor  carry- 
ing out  training  programs  at  the  [local  em- 
ployment level.  In  the  construction  indus- 
try apprentices  are  Indentured  to  t^iese  Joint 
committees.  The  proper  carrying  Out  of  the 
training  functions  of  the  comn|lttee  re- 
quires funds  for  the  payment  of  Salaries  of 
Instructors  and  other  costs  of  admmlstration 
and  instruction.  These  funds  ar^  provided 
In  many  instances  by  employer  eondributlons 
to  trust  funds  which  are  administered  by  the 
Joint  training  committee.  ' 

This  proposal  would  provide  ^at  these 
funds  be  excepted  from  section  301  provided 
that  they  conform  with  certain  of  Ihe  stand- 
ards made  applicable  by  that  section  to 
health  and  welfare  funds.  These  ihclude  re- 
quirements that  (1)  the  basis  on  which  pay- 
ments to  the  fund  are  to  be  made  pe  set  out 
in  a  written  agreement  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  representative  of'  the  em- 
ployees, (3)  employers  and  emdloyees  be 
equally  represented  in  the  administration  of 
the  fund,  (3)  provision  be  made  for  the 
breaking  of  any  deadlock  between!  employer 
and  employee  representatives  by  n  neutral 
person,  aiKl  (4)  there  be  an  annual  audit  of 
tbe  fund  which  shall  be  available  U  all  inter- 
ested persons. 


Januai*y  SO 
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EXFLAKATION  Of  A  BlLL  TO  AMEND 
lilANACEMEMT       RELATIONS       ACT. 

Amended,  and  fob  Othek  Purposes 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  r  commen- 
dations of  the  President  that  ineqiiities  and 
ambiguities  in  certain  provisions  qf  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  t^e  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  194|,  be  re- 
moved by  appropriate  amendment  of  these 
acts.  I 

As  recommended  by  the  President,  the  bill 
would:  I 

1.  Amend  the  secondary  boycott  |>rovlalons 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Att  so  that 
they  are  made  applicable  to  certatp  second- 
ary activities  not  presently  cover#d  and  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  do  not  ap^ly  in  sit- 
uations where  the  secondary  cmpl«iyer  is  not 
a  truly  neutral  bystander;  T 

a.  Amend  the  National  Labor  Brtsttons 
Act  to  make  It  an  unfair  labor  praitlce,  sab- 
Ject  to  tbe  mandatory  injunction  provision. 
for  a  imlon  to  engage  in  coercive  picketing 
to  force  an  enoployer  to  recognize  it  as  tbe 
bargaining  representative  of  his  employee* 
or  to  force  the  employees  to  accept  It  as  their 
bargaining  representative  where  l£  is  clear 
that  the  employees  do  not  desire  me  union; 


5.  Amend  tb*  National  Lrfter  Rrtatlons 
Act  so  ss  to  eliminate  tbe  statkitory  prohibi- 
tion against  r^laccd  economic  strikers  vot^ 
lag  in  representation  elections: 

4.  Amend  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  extend  tbe  present  prohibition 
against  employer  payments  to  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  certain  payments  and  situa- 
tions not  presently  covered;       ' 

B.  Amend  the  National  Lalbor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  State  agencies  and 
comts  to  act  with  respect  td  matters  over 
which  tbe  National  Labor  Bilatloiis  Board 
declines  to  assert  jtu'lsdiction; 

6.  Amend  the  National  Lalbor  Relations 
Act  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  union 
offlcers  file  non- Communist  alQdavits; 

7.  Amend  the  National  Labot  Relattotw  Act 
so  that  bargaining  during  the  term  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  may  not  be  re- 
qulreU;  I 

8.  Amend  the  National  Lalbor  Relations 
Act  to  pcm^t  the  President  t^  designate  aa 
acting  general  counsel  whea  that  ofBce  b»> 
comes  vacant.  [ 

In  the  10  or  more  years  slaee  the  enact- 
ment of  the  amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  provided  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  coiirt  and  board  decisions  have 
revealed  in  a  number  of  InstAnces  that  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  ^  not  prryvide 
ptrotectlons  against  certain  sedondary  activi- 
ties which  are  as  much  agaltist  the  puMtc 
Interest  as  those  considered  Covered  by  tbe 
act.  This  bill  is  Intended  to  apply  the  sec- 
ondary-boycott provisions  td  these  sttua> 
tlons.  I 

At  present  If  a  onion.  In  oider  to  force  a 
secondary  employer  to  cease  «olng  business 
with  another  person,  thrsatcnf  Uie  enm>loyer 
with  a  strike  or  a  refusal  of  Ibis  employees 
to  perform  services  It  Is  not  ain  unfair  labor 
practice.  Threats  of  strikes  are  mors  numer- 
ous than  actual  strikes  and  they  often  are  as 
effective  in  persuading  the  eiiiployer  to  the 
union's  object.  Permitting  suth  pressures  to 
be  exerted  against  neutral  employers,  there- 
fore, provides  a  means  of  evading  ttie  pur- 
pose of  the  secondary-boycott  provisions. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  correcf  this  by  mak- 
ing the  provisions  applicable  to  efforts  to 
threaten,  coerce,  or  restrain  employers. 

Another  manner  In  which  tl^e  present  pro> 
visions  have  proved  lnadequ4te  is  in  their 
failure  to  apply  to  the  indudement  of  em- 
ployees of  railroads,  agricultifnl  employees. 
and  public  bodies  to  refuse  toi  perform  serv- 
ices in  order  to  force  their  embloyers  to  stop 
doing  business  with  a  prlnoary  employer. 
This  is  based  on  the  fact  ntat  these  em- 
ployers and  their  employees!  do  not  come 
within  tbe  act's  d^nltlons  oir  those  terms. 
Tbe  bill  proposes  to  cure  tbl^  by  changing, 
where  necessary,  references  In  the  secondary- 
boycott  provisions  to  "emi^oyjees"  and  "em- 
ployers" to  'IndlviduaU"  abd  "persons," 
which  have  sufficiently  broac)  meanings  to 
bring,  as  they  should  be,  the^  neutral  em- 
ployers and  employees  within  the  coverage 
of  the  protections  of  tbe  act  akalnst  second- 
ary activities.  j 

A  third  form  of  secondary  activity  which 
has  been  held  not  violative  of  [the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  Is  when  the  pressure 
against  an  employer  to  cease  doing  business 
with  another  Is  directed  at  him  through  the 
Inducement  of  his  employee  individually 
to  reftise  to  perform  services.!  The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  such  Individual! refusals  is  no 
less  effective  than  a  concerned  refusal  to 
perform  services.  The  bill  wAuld  deal  with 
such  situations  by  referring  to  "any  indi- 
vidual" as  distingxilshed  frorn  "employees- 
and  removing  the  reference  to  "a  CMicertcd 
refusal"  to  perform  services.    | 

On  tbe  other  hand,  there  :are  situations 
in  which  an  employer  who 
neutral  secondary  employer 
servedly  receive  the  protectloi  s  Intended  for 
lniK)cent  third  parties  to  Libor  disputes. 
The  employee  who  performs  f c  ir  another  em- 


s  not  a  truly 
may     unde- 
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ployer,  whose  employees  are  on  strike,  work 
which  the  strilLlng  employees  would  nor- 
mally perform  is  an  ally  of  the  primary  em- 
ployer and  should  not  be  protected  from  re- 
taliatory union  activity  for  doing  so.  The 
bill,  accordingly,  contains  a  provteo  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  make  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  Inapplicable  to 
activity  directed  against  an  employer  per- 
forming "farmed  out"  work  In  behalf  of  a 
struck  employer. 

The  bill  also  would  permit  activities  other- 
wise prohibited  by  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions  where  the  secondary  employer  Is 
engaged  together  In  work  on  the  came  con- 
struction site  with  the  primary  employe. 
Here  again  the  secondary  employer  Is  not  in 
a  strictly  neutral  relationship  with  the  other 
employers  with  whom  he  is  engaged  In  a 
single  construction  project.  Where  there  Is 
a  lawful  dispute  on  such  a  site  with  respect 
to  worklrg  conditions  there,  this  bill  would 
permit  tbe  union  Involved  In  tbe  dispute  to 
extend  Its  pressures  to  any  or  all  of  the  other 
employers  working  on  the  spme  site. 

While  the  bill  does  not  deal  speclflcsdly 
with  "hot  cargo"  agreements  the  total  effect 
of  its  amendments  to  the  secondary  boycott 
provisions,  particularly  the  one  directed 
against  direct  coercion  of  employers,  is  to 
prohibit  attempts  to  force  an  employer  Into 
entering  Into  or  to  perform  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  bin  would  also  amend  the  National 
labor  Relatloiu  Act  so  as.  for  tbe  first  time, 
to  deal  specifically  with  organizational  and 
recognition  picketing.  Such  picketing  has 
been  generally  criticized  and  there  are  many 
who  would  prohibit  It  completely.  The  bill 
would  not  do  this  but  it  would  restrict  pick- 
eting to  force  organization  or  recognition  to 
situations  where  tbe  employees  In  question 
bave  evidenced  sufficient  interest  in  hav- 
ing the  union  as  tbelr  bargaining  represent- 
ative and  even  then  would  permit  It  only 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  a  representation  election  would  have 
to  be  conducted. 

The  prop>08al  would  prohibit  this  type  of 
picketing,  unless  tbe  union  could  show  a 
sufficient  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
plo]rees  to  have  the  union  represent  them. 
It  would  prohibit  it  after  a  union  has  pick- 
eted for  a  reasonable  period  and  a  represen- 
tation election  has  not  been  conducted  in 
that  time.  It  would  prohibit  it  if  within 
the  preceding  year  a  representation  election 
was  conducted  and  another  union  or  no 
union  received  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees.  It  would  prohibit  such  pick- 
eting where  the  employer  Is  already  lawfully 
recognizing  another  union. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  usual  reme- 
dies of  the  act.  as  in  the  case  of  secondary 
boycotts,  are  Inadequate  in  the  case  of  this 
type  of  picketing.  To  be  effective,  a  remedy 
must  provide  speedy  relief  by  an  Immediate 
termination  of  the  picketing.  The  bill, 
therefore,  would  make  violation  of  the  jao- 
Tlslon  subject  to  tbe  mandatory  Injunction 
provided  In  section  10  (1)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  the  provision  which  bars  strik- 
ers who  are  not  entitled  to  reinstatement 
from  voting  in  representation  elections  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  "union -busting"  device. 
It  is  claimed  that  under  appropriate  eco- 
nomic conditions,  this  pirovlsion,  used  to- 
gether with  ootaln  otbw  provisions,  could 
destroy  a  union. 

The  bill  would  ddete  this  provision  of  tbe 
act  and  leave  tbe  qtiestion  of  the  voting 
eligibility  of  these  persons  to  the  adminis- 
trative discretion  of  tbe  Board,  which  pres- 
ently has  authority  to  determine  other  ques- 
tions of  eligibility,  timing,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  conduct  of  elections. 
The  Board,  it  Is  assumed,  would  decide  this 
Issue  wltb  due  regard  for  tbe  equities  in- 
volved. 


The  recent  decisions  of  the  Bupntae  Oourt 

in  the  GuES  and  related  cases  have  confirmed 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  serious  gap  with 
respect  to  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes 
with  respect  to  which  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  in  its  discretion,  has  re- 
fused to  assert  Jurisdiction.  Tbe  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  States  cannot  act  in 
these  cases  and  as  a  result  the  injured  parties 
are  left  with  no  forum  In  which  to  seek 
relief. 

This  bin  is  designed  to  close  the  gap  by 
permitting  State  agencies  and  courts  to  act 
where  the  Board  by  rule  or  otherwise  has  de- 
clined to  assert  Jurisdiction.  This  would 
mean  that  if  tbe  Board  has  declined  by  de- 
cision in  the  particular  case,  or  by  adminis- 
trative rule  or  regulation  has  promulgated  a 
Jurisdictional  standard  which  would  exclude 
such  a  case,  the  State  courts  and  agencies 
may  act. 

Section  802  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act  makes  unlawful  payments  of 
money  or  other  things  of  value  by  an  em- 
ployer to  a  representative  of  bis  employees. 
Experience  has  indicated  that  the  section 
does  not  completely  cover  the  area  of  im- 
proper employer  payments  to  employee  repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  would  amend  the  sec- 
tion to  make  it  specifically  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  to  employee  representatives  by 
employer  agents  or  representatives.  It 
would  also  be  made  applicable  to  payments 
made  by  an  employer  to  representatives  of 
any  employees,  as  distinguished  from  his  em- 
ployees, employed  in  an  Indtistry  affecting 
commerce,  so  long  as  the  payment  is  made 
to  the  representative  In  bis  capacity  as  a 
representative.  Receipt  of  such  payments  by 
a  representative  is  also  unlawful. 

There  has  been  evidence  of  employers,  or 
employer  representatives,  making  payments 
to  employees  of  the  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  having  those  employees  influence  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  other  employees  of  the 
employer  to  organlae  and  to  engage  in  con- 
certed activities  as  guaranteed  by  section  7 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Tbe 
bill  would  amend  section  302  so  as  to  make 
such  payments  liJilawful. 

Another  amendment  to  section  302  con- 
tained in  the  bill  would  make  it  clear  that 
among  the  employer  payments  excepted  from 
the  applicability  of  the  section  are  contribu- 
tions to  Jointly  administered  apprenticeship 
and  training  trust  ftmds  meeting  certain 
appropriate  standards. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bin  would: 

(a)  Eliminate  the  present  requirement 
that  each  officer  of  a  union  seeking  to  use 
the  processes  of  the  act  file  an  affidavit  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  the 
Conmiunlst  Party  or  a  believer  in,  or  mem- 
l>er  or  supporter  of,  any  organization  which 
t>elieves  in  or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ooveriunent  by  force  or  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional means.  There  is  iu>w  in  effect  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954  which  is 
specifically  directed  against  Communist- 
Infiltrated   labor  organizations. 

(b)  Make  it  clear  that  the  act  does  not 
require  a  party  to  a  valid  collective  bargain- 
ing contract  to  bargain  during  the  life  of 
the  contract  with  respect  to  any  modifica- 
tion which  would  become  effective  before  a 
reopening  is  i>ermitted  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  parties,  of  covirse,  could  agrere 
to  a  reopening  at  any  time.  Any  possibility 
that  one  party  to  a  valid  contract  may  com- 
pel it  to  be  reopened  to  change  during  its 
life  defeats  tbe  stability  in  labor  relations 
which  the  act  was  designed  to  achieve. 

(c)  Would  permit  the  President  to  desig- 
nate an  acting  Oeneral  Counsel  during  va- 
cancies in  that  office.  The  act  provides  that 
the  Oeneral  Counsel  shall  have  final  author- 
ity in  certain  matters,  including  the  issu- 
ance of  unfair  labor  practice  complaints.  It 
is  not  clear  that  this  authority  can  be  exer- 
cised by  any  person  who  has  not  been  jaap- 
crly  appointed  to  that  oOce.    Unless  an  act- 


ing Oeneral  Oounsri  oaa  be  designated,  a  long 
vacancy  ot  this  oflloe  could  be  very  disrup- 
tive of  tbe  administration  of  tbe  act. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  would 
become  effective  00  days  after  its  enactment 
and  the  bill  contains  a  savings  clause  to  pre- 
vent their  being  applied  to  acts  performed 
prior  to  its  enactment. 


EXCHANGES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  SOVTET  UNION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  first  opp>ortunity  I  have 
had  to  comment  on  the  significant  agree- 
ment on  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ambassador  Lacy  is  to  be  commended 
highly  for  the  diplomatic  skill  he  has 
shown  in  the  3  months  of  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  this  agreement.  His 
success  is  a  demonstration  to  all  ttie 
world  that  our  Government  is  determined 
to  carry  out  President  Elsenhower's 
pledge,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, regarding  "works  of  peace." 

When  the  news  of  the  agreement  was 
announced  on  Monday,  I  was  absent,  by 
leave  of  the  Senate;  I  addressed  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  in  Trenton,  at 
which  time,  coincidentaUy.  I  stressed  the 
need  for  Just  such  an  exchange  of  od- 
entiflc,  cultural,  technical,  and  educa- 
tional personnel.  The  theme  of  my 
speech  was  that,  while  we  must  dili- 
gently maintain  our  military  and  scien- 
tific position,  our  only  real  hope  for  lagg- 
ing peace  lies  in  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  mutual  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  Russia  and  those  of  the 
free  world.  This  agreement  on  ex- 
changes is  an  important  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  sort  of  interna- 
tional confidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  which  appeared  in  tl^ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  WedxiM*' 
day.  January  29.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Roscoe  Drummond.  and  is  entitled 
"United  States-Soviet  Elxchange  Pact  Is 
Said  To  Help  Both  Sides." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bmcoud, 
as  follows: 


UNR^  STATaS-SOTBT  KzCHAIf<«  P&CT  IS  SSD 

To  Help  Both  Smcs 

WASHUfOTOW. — Dont  breathe  on  !t  be- 
cause it  might  go  away.  But  If  you  wUl 
tiptoe  up  here's  something  to  look  at: 

The  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  an  agreement.  It  is  a  signlfl- 
cant  agreement. 

It  is  not  going  to  end  the  cold  war,  bat  tt 
bears  on  its  conduct. 

It  has  taken  2V^  years  to  bring  It  off.  but 
it  is  now  done,  signed  and  sealed. 

The  agreement  Itself  will  set  in  motion 
a  wide-ranging  exchange  of  contacts — both 
people  and  ideas — between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

To  bring  about  a  wider  contact  among 
our  peoples,  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
exchange  some  40  delegations  of  persons  in 
Industry,  agriculture,  the  sciences,  teachers, 
writers,  composers,  singers,  dancers,  actOES, 
and  symphony  orchestras. 

To  bring  about  a  wider  ez^ange  of  ideas, 
arrangements  are  bemg  made  for  a  series 
of  Soviet  radio  and  TV  programs  to  be  heard 
in  the  United  States  with  comparable  time 
on  tbe  Soviet  radio  and  TV  available  for 
American  programa. 
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Is  all  thto  Ju«t  peanuts?  Or  Is  It  Impor- 
tant and  meanlngfiil  In  the  whole  range  of 
lacerated  United  States-Soviet  relations?  I 
think  It  is  an  exceedingly  Important  piece 
a[  East- West  business  for  three  reasons: 

1.  This  exchange  Issue  was  one  of  the 
half-dozen  topics  which  occupied  the  sum- 
mit conference  at  CJeneva.  Something  Is 
now  being  done  about  It.  Any  evenly  meas- 
ured agreement  with  Moscow  Is  useful.  One 
little  agreement  coxUd  lead  to  another.  It 
coxild  be  moderately  habit  forming. 

2.  It  should  be  frankly  recognized — and 
this.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  what  makes  the  agree- 
ment exceptionally  significant — that  In  the 
radio  and  TV  exchange,  the  Soviets  are  mak- 
ing a  harder  and.  In  reality,  a  greater  con- 
cession to  US  than  we  are  making  to  them. 
In  permitting  any  American  programs  on  the 
Soviet  radio  and  TV  networks,  Moscow  Is 
giving  up  a  degree  of  Its  nearly  total  censor- 
ship over  the  minds  of  Its  people.  We,  In 
return,  are  only  called  upon  to  practice  mon 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  Inquiry  which 
we  prize  so  highly.  Thma  the  Soviets  are 
doing  something  un-Sovlet.  since  they  axe 
letting  a  little  free  air  Into  their  closed 
society,  while  we  are  doing  what  Is  character- 
istic of  democracy,  that  Is.  practicing 
freedom. 

3.  The  agreement  may  help  lay  the  ground- 
work for  further  agreement.  We  shouldn't 
expect  very  much  very  soon.  But  It  cant  fall 
to  be  helpful  In  the  long  view  for  more  Rus- 
sians and  more  Americans  to  know  each 
other's  country  better.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
exchange  which  we  should  welcome  and  in 
which  both  sides  will  win. 

The  patience  and  skill  of  the  head  of  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  East-West  Con- 
tacts. Ambassador  William  Lacy,  helped  to 
make  the  negotiations  successful.  He  tried 
all  along  to  get  Moscow  to  Include  an  ex- 
change of  commentaries  on  world  events  as 
part  of  the  mutual  radio  and  TV  programs. 
So  far,  the  Soviets  have  demurred  at  permit- 
ting the  broadcasts  to  be  as  political  and  as 
controversial  as  such  commentaries  would 
Inevitably  become. 

The  agreed  subjects  for  the  radio  and  TV 
exchange  are  limited  to  science,  techniques, 
■ports.  Industry,  agriculture,  education,  and 
health.  This  Is  a  good  beginning.  They 
provide  opportunity  to  give  to  Soviet  listeners 
and  viewers  a  plctiire  of  how  life  Is  lived  in 
America  and  how  a  free  society  works. 

These  broadcasts  ought  not  to  be  pugna- 
cious or  truculent.  They  ought  to  be  candid 
and  descriptive  and  convey  all  they  can  of 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  people.  I  would 
hope  that  the  time  might  come  when  the 
Kremlin  would  let  the  Soviet  people  hear  an 
American  commentary  on  world  events — and 
we  theirs;  these  commentaries  need  not  be 
combative.  Just  straightforward  and  honest. 

It  was  la  the  summer  of  1956  that  BCr. 
BIsenhower  and  Mr.  Bulganln  said  they  would 
like  to  do  this.  It  Is  now  being  done.  That's 
something.  It  may  prove  to  be  more  than 
something. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OP  MR.  JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  not  to  exceed  3   minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  Ohio  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  begins  his  20th 
year  of  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  On  November  15, 
1957.  he  celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  At 
this  time  I  should  like  to  express  briefly. 
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and  hence  inadequately,  my  adpniration 
for  his  work. 

My  remarks  are  inspired,  not  Iso  much 
by  the  amenities  appropriate  to  ^hese  oc- 
casions, as  by  a  widespread  popttlar  mis- 
conception about  Mr.  Justice]  Frank- 
furter's Judicial  philosophy.  My  salute 
to  the  Justice  must  necessarily  be  im- 
personal, but  for  that  reason  it 
effectively  dispel  misunderstam 
his  record. 

There  have  been  introduc 
Congress  several  bills  to  req 
judicial  service  as  a  conditio] 
pointment  to  the  Supreme  Co 
mere  fact  that  such  legislati 
have    disqualified    Mr.    Fra: 
sufficient  reason  for  not  passi|ig  it. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  mie  to  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  opinions 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  lucid 
and  persuasive  though  they  ar^.  How- 
ever, it  is  worth  saying  that  freduency  of 
agreement  with  a  particular  Jus^ce  is  not 
a  valid  measure  of  his  worth 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  position  on 
the  poUtical  arc  is,  of  course,  to  the  left 
of  mine.  If  he  were  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  nojdoubt  we 
would  often  find  ourselves  in  hqnest  dis- 
agreement— although  not  so  |often.  I 
think,  as  some  might  imagine.  ,  Perhaps 
it  is  this  difference  in  political  phi- 
losophy wtilch  has  made  me  aw^e  of  his 
profound  understanding  of  tht  judicial 
fimction.  1 

Within  my  memory  no  memqer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  more  successful 
in  keeping  purely  personal  preferences 
from  shaping  his  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory interpretations.  As  the  Justice 
said  in  his  address  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
in  September  1955,  when  comm^orating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  Marshall : 

If  Judges  want  to  be  preachers,  tl^ey  should 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  pulpit;;  If  Judges 
want  to  be  primary  shapers  of  doUcy,  the 
legislature  is  their  place.  Self-willed  Judges 
are  the  least  defensible  oflendets  against 
government  \uider  law.  i 

Over  the  past  20  years  I  havi  not  had 
the  time  to  read  more  than  a  ^all  per- 
centage of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  I  think  I  have  read  enough 
of  the  cases  to  say  with  some  authority 
that  no  one  on  the  bench  in  tt^t  period 
has  shown  a  better  understandiig  of  the 
need  for  Judicial  self-restraint  ft^n  has 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
standing  is  reflected  in  scores  o 
showing  an  honest  search  for 
sional  intent,  a  decent  respect 
legislatures  and  State  Judiciaries,  and  an 
aversion  to  the  adjudication  jof  issues 
which  are  prematurely  raised,  basically 
trivial,  or  essentially  political  i  in  char- 
acter. It  is  tempting  to  recite  cases 
illustrating  the  Justice's  keen  sense  of 
Judicial  self-restraint,  but  the  selection 
would  probably  be  more  indicative  of  my 
thinking  than  of  his.  T 

What  is  most  important  al>out  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfxirter's  work,  I 'think,  is 
that  he  never  spares  himself  lihe  intel- 
lectual effort  required  to  decide  a  case 
upon  principle — that  is.  in  adcordance 
with  a  coherent  and  consisten|t  idea  of 
Justice,  illuminated,  as  it  must  be.  by 
history,  by  Judicial  precedents  and  by 
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circumstances,  new  and  old.  This  is  vi- 
tally important.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
a  powerful  check  on  democratic  proc- 
esses. The  judicial  check  will  not  be 
tolerated  unless  it  can  be  Justified  as  a 
necessary  purification  and  refinement  of 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  judicial  process  reflects  a 
set  of  impersonal  and  objective  values. 

The  issues  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  to  be  solved  on  a  sUde 
rule.  Such  an  attempt  is  often  made, 
and  the  Court  is  discredited  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  effort. 
Many  tjrpes  of  slide  rules  have  been  em- 
ployed. For  some  Justices,  it  is  their 
own  economic  and  social  phlilosophy;  for 
some,  the  slide  nile  is  a  blind  obedience 
to  precedent;  for  others,  it  calculates  the 
middle  of  the  road  between  two  polar 
positions:  and  for  still  others  the  me- 
chanical aid  determines,  pn  a  purely 
sentimental  basis,  the  disp<)sition  of  the 
case  at  hand  without  regard  to  its  fu- 
ture consequences. 

Lambert  against  Califovnia.  decided 
December  16.  1957,  is  a  relatively  imim- 
portant  case.  Its  recent  daite  msJces  it  a 
most  fitting  example  of  Mr.  Justice 
Franlcf urter's  long  fight  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  mechanical  lormulas  for 
value  Judgments.  The  Coiirt  held  that 
punishment  under  a  Califdmia  law  re- 
quiring convicted  felons  to  Iregister  with 
the  police  offended  due  process  unless 
the  convicted  felon  had  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirement  and  failed  to 
register.  In  his  dissenting;  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  said:    i 

What  is  this  but  a  retiu4  to  yearbook 
distinctions  between  feasance  and  non- 
feasance— a  distinction  that  may  have  sig- 
nificance in  the  evolution  of  commonlaw  no- 
tions of  liabmty.  but  Is  inacbnlssllble  as  a 
line  between  oonstltutionalitr  and  uncon- 
stitutionaUty.  < 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  I  did  not  cite 
the  thousands  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
which  would  be  nullified  if  the  Lambert 
case  were  to  be  followed,  b^use.  as  he 
put  it:  I 

I  feel  confident  that  the  pffeeent  decision 
wUl  turn  out  to  be  *  *  *  a  ^cviict  on  the 
waters 


urn  out  to  be  *  *  *  a  der 
s  of  the  law.  T 

it  will,  and  so  in  time 


So  it  will,  and  so  in  tio^e  win  many 
other  decisions  from  wtilchThe  dissented. 

I  sliall  conclude.  Mr.  President,  simply 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  we  may  have 
on  the  Supreme  Court  for  many  years 
to  come  the  brilliant  light  and  the  pene- 
trating vision  of  Mr.  jjustice  Felix 
Frankfurter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  :  I.  PUTNAM. 
OP  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  I*resident,  to- 
night in  Hartford.  Conn.,  many  of  his 
friends  and  admirers  will  gather  at  the 
Hotel  Statler-Hilton  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  Connecticut's  most  outstanding 
citizens.  William  H.  Putnam. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  served  the  people  of 
his  community  and  his  State  in  many 
worthwhile  civic,  public,  ,  and  private 
endeavors.  [ 

His  most  recent  accomplishment  was 
his  leadership  in  conceivingand  direct- 
ing the  erection  of  a  series  of  bridges 
over  the  Connecticut  River,  which  have 
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opened  new  means  of  aoeesslbllity  to 
and  for  the  Greater  Hartford  area. 

This  concept  was  bold  and  challeng^- 
Ing.  His  vision  and  his  drive  stimulated 
a  spirit  which  spelled  success.  Mr.  Put- 
nam, in  this  project  and  in  many  other 
endeavors  with  wlxich  he  has  been  asso- 
ciated, displayed  leadership  of  the  high- 
est order. 

The  final  measurement,  the  ultimate 
estimate  of  a  community  or  any  other 
political  subdivision,  large  or  small,  is 
and  must  be  based  on  the  contributions 
of  its  citizens  made  to  the  overall  good. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  most  fortunate 
indeed  to  have  men  of  the  stature  and 
good  will  of  William  H.  Putnam  in  Con- 
necticut. To  him  and  to  them  must  go 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  leadership 
which  our  State  has  given  to  this  Na- 
tion since  its  earliest  days. 

As  impressive  as  the  new  bridges  span- 
ning the  Connecticut  River  are.  his  con- 
tinuing example  as  a  public  spirited 
citizen  is  even  more  important,  because 
It  inspires  others  to  serve  in  like  man- 
ner. His  many  contributions  to  the 
civic,  spiritual,  and  cultural  spheres  of 
community  life  have  built  even  greater 
bridges  for  better  understanding  than 
these  new  spans  across  Connecticut's 
historic  waterway. 

Mr.  President,  our  final  destiny  as  a 
nation  depends  upon  the  continuing 
erection  of  spiritual  bridges  to  bring 
us  close  together  as  Americans  in  a  ded- 
icated and  determined  effort  to  conform 
to  the  dictates  of  our  Creator.  We  in 
Connecticut  are  closer  because  of  what 
Bill  Putnam  is  and  because  of  what  he 
has  done.  His  recognition  is  most  de- 
served, because.  Mr.  President,  great  as 
It  has  already  become,  the  value  of  the 
service  of  William  H.  Putnam  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  magnitude  with  the 
years  as  the  ideals  which  it  has  lielped 
to  foster  spread  among  our  people. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  ACT 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
read  the  President's  message  regarding 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreemenu 
Act. 

I  shall  support  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  5 -year  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  stability  cf  trade  rela- 
tionships among  the  free  nations  is  an 
essential  element  in  our  counterattack 
to  the  Communist  bloc's  economic  of- 
fensive. Such  stability  will  be  promoted 
by  a  long-term  extension  of  the  act. 

I  make  this  endorsement  In  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  administration  will 
recommend,  and  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove, methods  of  strengthening  the  ex- 
isting safeguards  for  domestic  industry, 
and  improving  their  administration. 

I  understand  that  subsequent  recom- 
mendations from  the  administration  will 
cover  these  matters. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut in  expressing  suport  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 


Act  for  5  years.  I  do  this  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  indicate  to  the 
country  and  to  indicate  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  is  support  for  him  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  these 
actions  which  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
national  security — as  vital  in  their  own 
way  as  getting  ready  on  missiles  and 
rocketry. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  those  observations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if  time 
permits. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  ex- 
pressing support  of  the  principle  of  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment program  for  another  5  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  I  have  always  supported  that 
principle.  I  have  k>een  critical  of  its  ap- 
pUcation  in  some  instances,  when  I 
thought  our  State  Department  did  not 
carry  out  the  real  objective  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements,  because  the  act 
itself  is  based  upon  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity. 

In  some  instances  reciprocity  has  been 
noted  for  its  absence  in  some  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  State  Department 
has  made  with  foreign  countries,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  as  I  have  in  past  sessions  of 
Congress,  to  give  my  support  to  the  ob- 
jective of  reciprocal  trade,  because  I  will 
say  to  the  American  people  that  the  con- 
test for  freedom  in  the  decades  ahead  is 
going  to  be  ccstly  and  we  are  not  going 
to  win  if  we  try  to  separate  ourselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rest  of  the 
world  is  on  the  march,  so  far  as  raising 
the  economic  standards  of  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world  is 
concerned.  The  question  facing  the 
American  people  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  recognize  the  relationship  between 
economic  freedom  of  choice  and  political 
freedom  of  choice,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  drive  the  people  of  these  under- 
developed countries  into  the  economic 
arms  of  Russia.  Once  they  are  in  the 
economic  arms  of  Russia,  then  they  will 
have  imposed  upon  them  the  enslave- 
ment which  goes  along  with  political 
totalitarianism. 

I  think  in  this  session  of  Congress,  Ir- 
respective of  a  great  deal  of  political 
criticism  we  are  going  to  receive,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  great 
issue  of  whether  we  are  going  to  partic- 
ipate in  an  economic  program  abroad 
which  will  help  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  those  people  who  have  to  be 
brought  over  to  our  side  in  this  great 
contest  between  freedom  and  totali- 
tarianism. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  MORTON  rose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  has 
asked  me  to  jrield  to  him  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 


I  think  in  the  world  sttoatkni  today  what 
is  needed,  among  other  things,  is  a 
greato*  range  for  our  trade  policies. 
Whoi  we  go  along  from  year  to  year, 

or  from  2  years  to  2  yeai-s,  on  this  pro- 
gram, there  are  obviotisly  created  cer- 
tain questions  abroad.  I  am  glad  to  sea 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  to 
come  before  the  Congress  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  further  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  protect  Am«iean  IiKhistry.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  grant  the  5-year 
extension. 

I  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  will  take  another  look  at  Uie 
Organization  for  Trade  Co(H>eration, 
which  has  been  before  the  Congress, 
after  being  submitted  some  3  years  ago 
by  the  administration.  The  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation  will  never 
come  into  being  unless  the  United  States 
joins  it.  I  think  such  an  organization 
will  not  aa\y  be  an  aid  for  all  trade,  but 
a  great  safeguard  to  American  industry 
and  American  enterprise  if  we  set  up  the 
policing  force  of  the  OTC  to  see  that  the 
trade  arrangements  are  properly  carried 
out. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the  Soiator 
from  Connecticut  in  urging  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  program. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  yield,  if  I  may.  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  on  his  own  time  In 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cask 
of  South  Dakota  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

In  the  contest  of  nations  throughout 
the  world  it  is  apparent  that  we  must 
have  allies.  We  cannot  stand  alone. 
We  must  have  friends,  and  to  achieve  the 
friendship  of  many  nations  we  either 
have  to  help  them  maintain  an  independ- 
ent economy  or  give  them  alms. 

In  my  opinion  alms  do  not  edify  the 
character  of  the  recipient.  Alms  de- 
grade, and  frequently  bring  a  result  con- 
trary to  that  expected  by  the  giver.  We 
cannot  have  a  cme-way  street  in  the 
commerce  of  our  coimtry.  We  cannot 
expect  other  nations  to  buy  from  us 
while  we  bluntly  tell  them  that  we  will 
not  buy  from  them. 

As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate security  and  the  ultimate  economic 
richness  of  every  man  in  America  is  re- 
lated to  the  security  of  our  country. 
While  we  may  suffer  a  bit  by  granting 
rights  to  sell  in  our  coimtry.  the  aggre- 
gate gains  which  we  make  from  the 
standpoint  of  security  far  exceed  that 
which  we  lose. 

I  know,  as  the  SenaUM*  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MohsbI  has  stated,  that  there  will 
be  many  who  taice  exception  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  To  them  I 
make  the  plea  to  look  not  only  at  the 
immediate  results,  but  weigh  and  con- 
sider the  long  range  impact  of  what  is 
being  done.  Immediately,  we  may  lose  a 
bit.  but  in  the  aggregate,  and  in  the  end. 
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the  Ufe  of  our  country  will  be  Insured, 
and  eventually  the  richness  provided  by 
that  life  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


THE  RISINQ  TIDE   OP  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  rising  tide  of 
unemployment  in  the  Nation.  Almost 
daily,  the  newspapers  carry  articles  of 
the  increasing  number  of  jobless 
throughout  the  country.  As  is  well 
known,  the  estimates  indicate  that  the 
number  of  Jobless  is  well  up  toward  4 
million.  According  to  the  latest  survey 
by  the  Labor  Department.  45  of  the 
Nation's  149  major  industrial  centers 
are  areas  of  substantial  xmemplosnnent. 
An  area  falls  in  the  surplus  labor  cate- 
gory when  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
working  force  is  idle.  Thus,  overall 
unemployment  is  now  dangerously  high. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  em- 
ployment is  basically  a  private  economic 
problem.  However,  the  CSovemment — as 
an  instrimient  to  serve  the  people — I  be- 
lieve, cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  let  grow- 
ing unemplo3nnent  play  havoc  with  the 
economy  and  our  people.  Instead.  I 
believe  It  has  a  responsibility  to  aid. 
wherever  it  reasonably  and  properly 
can,  in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Currently.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
enough  Is  being  done  in  this  field.  As 
we  know,  the  Defense  Department  in 
particular,  can — and  in  some  cases, 
does — offer  relief  to  labor  surplus  areas. 
For  the  most  part  this  is  accomplished 
by  channeling  contracts  and  production 
into  those  areas. 

NCZD    rOB    MOKE    ACTION 

To  stimulate  greater  action  along  this 
line.  I  have  taken  definite  steps,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  I  have  contacted  the  Defense 
Department  to  urge  that  existing  facil- 
ities that  are  idle,  or  practically  idle,  be 
utilized  as  much  as  possible  to  fulfill  our 
current  defense  needs.  In  the  days 
ahead,  the  Congress  will  be  asked  for 
appropriations  to  construct,  and /or  con- 
tract for,  facilities  to  produce  defense 
materiel.  Prior  to  such  requests,  every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  use  existing 
plants  and  other  facilities. 

Second.  I  have  urged  the  OfBce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  to  make  greater  use  of 
Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4.  This 
policy  authorizes  ODM  to  set  aside  de- 
fense contracts  for  areas  hard  Wt  by 
unemplosrment.  Regrettably,  almost 
nothing  has  been  done  along  this  line 
recently. 

Third.  We  all  appreciate  the  difScul- 
ties  faced  by  small-business  men  in  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  Federal 
contracts.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  I 
have  contacted  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  urge  that  a  special  study 
be  made  of  such  problems  in  fulfilling 
Federal  contracts.  In  addition,  I  urged 
that  administrative  action  be  taken  to 
actively  aid  small  businesses  in  fulfilling 
such  contracts. 

HEAomo  orr  xmcuasino  vnxmplotkxmt 
I   point   out   this   situation   because 
many  Senators  may  be  f  siced  with  prob- 


lems of  increasing  unemployment  in 
their  home  States,  as  we  are  >  in  Wis- 
consin. I 

For  example.  Increasing  umemploy-* 
ment  has  hit  a  nimiber  of  Badf  er  com- 
munities. Regrettably,  the  percentage 
of  out-of-job  workers  h£is  risen  as  high 
as  10  percent  over  1956  in  some  areas. 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  I  recently 
requested  that  a  procurement  expert. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Borgen,  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, siu^ey  the  problem  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  objective  was  to  attempt  to 
channel  defense  and  other  Federal  con' 
tracts  into  areas  affected  by  rising  un- 
employment. 

We  are  now  engaging  in  foUdwup  ac- 
tion through  local.  State.  an<i  Federal 
cooperation.  j 

Believing  this  approach  totpard  at- 
tempting to  head  off  ever-increising  im- 
employment  to  be  of  interest,  t  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  letters  to 
the  Defense  Department,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

United  States  SenIte. 
Ck>MMrrTXE  OM  Foreign  REUAtioNS, 

January  ^0,  19 SB. 
Hon.  Neh.  McElhot, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

Department  of  Defense, 

Washingto^.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkax  Mr.  Secretart:  I  am    rrlting  to 


to  utilize 

materiel 

defense 


number 


At  the 

lat  aside 

atingency. 

}le  faciU- 


urge  tbat  a  greater  effort  be  made 
existing  facilitiea  for  producing 
needed  for  strrngthenlng  our 
program. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  there  are 
of  production  facilities  across  t%e  Nation 
which  either  are  now  idle,  or  partially  Idle. 
For  example,  our  fine  ordnance  plMit  at  Bar- 
aboo.  WiB.,  produces  propellant  powder. 
During  full  operation  it  employs  \M>  to  6,000 
workers.     Currently,  It  is  practically  Idle. 

As  a  result  the  economy  of  the  iumnuid- 
Ing  community  Is  suffering  becau  >e  of  un- 
employment. This  single  situation  Is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  areas  In  wjilch  simi- 
lar plants  are  inactive,  or  only  partially 
active,,  across  the  country.  I 

We  recognize,  of  coiu-se,  the  {need  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  production  bare. 
as  at  Baraboo  to  produce  essential  materiel 
In  the  event  of  national  emergen 
same  time,  I'm  sure  you  agree 
from  such  a  possibly  remote  co: 
we  should  right  now  utilize  avail 
ties  to  fulfill  oiu*  current  defense  iind  other 
needs. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  Defenas  Depart- 
ment will  be  constructing  or  contr  ictlng  for, 
facilities  to  produce  new  defense  a  ateriel. 

Prior  to  such  action,  I  would  vei  y  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  available  inventories  of 
facilities  be  examined  carefull  '  to  see 
whether  or  not  action  can  be  ta  cen  along 
the  following  lines: 

1.  Idle,  or  partially  idle,  plants  be  recon- 
verted (as  possible)  to  production  of  other 
defense  materiel  currently  in  greater  de- 
mand; I 

2.  Plants  that  cannot  feasibly  pe  recon- 
verted shoxild  be:  [ 

(a)  Leased  for  production  of  otlier  (possi- 
bly civilian)  goods — without,  of  oDurse,  in- 
terfering with  essential  defense  missions;  or 

(b)  Made  available  for  retiu'nli^  to  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goods,  as  soon  ^  possible 
when  its  output  Is  no  longer  i^eded  for 
defense. 

To  the  degree  that  this  can 
pushed,    it    would,    of    covu-se. 


le 


accom- 
^  ut    costs. 


January  SO 

strengthen  the  defense,  and  a^ist  the  econ- 
omy of  local  communities  ia  which  these 
facilities  are  located.  [ 

I  respectfully  urge,  therefo^.  that  a  re- 
view of  this  situation  b«  undertaken  and 
that  constructive  attempts  be  made  to  mor* 
effectively  and  completely  ujtilise  existing 
facilities  for  strengthening  the  defense 
program. 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

AuDUMDBR  Wnxr. 

JaiitTABT  3, 1058. 
Mr.  Oordon  Orat,  I 

Director.  Office  of  Defense  MobUUsaHon, 
Executive  Office  of  thf  President, 
Washington,  D.  C\ 
Deab  Me.  Gbat:   I  am  writing  to  urge  a 
greater    application    of    Defense    Manpower 
Policy    No.     4 — the     set-aside     program     fc» 
assigning  defense  contracts  to  labor  surplus 
areas — and  also  to  urge  the  abpolutment  of 
a  Director  of  Contracts  for  Surplus  Labor 
Areas  for  channeling  of  mo< 
tracts  into  areas  hard  bit  by 
Regrettably,    as    you    know 
program  has  been  seriously 
candor,  it  is  pitifully  inadeqjuate 
tremely   smaU    percentage   o^    our 
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Federal  con- 

nemployment. 

the    set-aside 

gging.  In  aU 

An  ex- 

defense 


annually  for 

In    the    last 

Is  available — 

-the  preferen- 

BurpluB  labor 

ate  when,  by 
could  be  ex- 
assistance    In 

labor  surplus 


contracts  have  been  earmarki 
labor  surplus  areas.  In  fa 
quarter  for  which  Informntlo: 
July  1  to  September  30.  1957 
tlal  assignment  of  contracts 
areas  was  zero. 

This   is   extremely  unfortu 
dedicated   effort,  the  pro 
panded    to    provide    effective 

filling   defense   contracts  in 
areas.  , 

To  carry  out  the  program  njore  effectively. 
I  believe  the  appointment  of]  a  Director  of 
Contracts,  familiar  with  the  labor  situation 
as  well  as  with  Federal  contracting,  could 
aid  tremendously  in  revlewin|  defense  con- 
tracts, prior  to  assignment,  sd  that  more  of 
these  could  go  into  labor  surpAus  areas. 

As  you  know,  the  specter  jof  unemploy- 
ment is  unhappily  rising  in  the  Nation.  In 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  we  pave  had  In- 
creases in  unemployment  of  'more  than  10 
percent  over  1056.  In  a  nu^iber  of  com- 
munities. Presently.  I  am  attempting  to 
assist  our  Wisconsin  Industrie  in  acquiring 
some  Federal  contracts  to  h^lp  relieve  the 
acute  unemployment  situation. 

The  expansion,  and  more  effective  applica- 
tion, of  the  set-aside  prograip,  therefore,  I 
believe  would  be  of  tremendojus  help  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  this,  and  similar,  pnAt- 
lems  in  the  future.  I 

By  so  doing,  we  would  h^p  to  keep  in 
operation  an  industrial  capi^bility  that  is 
essential  to  our  peacetime  prbgress,  as  weU 
as  for  defense.  { 

With  appreciation  for  the  oonslderatlon 
I  know  these  reconunendatioils  wiU  receive. 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AtEXi  ITDXa  WlLXT. 

Jas  uabt  3, 1968. 
Mr.  Wendell  Barnes, 

Director,  Small  Business  A  iministration. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Barnes:  I  am  writing 
that  the  SmaU  Business 
undertake  a  special  study  on 
lating  to  fulfilling  Federal  pro  :urement  con- 
tracts by  small  business,  and  also  to  urge 
that  an  administrative  actloh  program  be 
set  up  to  help  small-buslneSs  men  fulfUl 
these  contracts.  [ 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  partlciilarly 
difficult  problems  in  meeting  the  Federal 
standards  and  requirements  .often  exclude 
small  business  from  participatiing  in  Federal 
procurement  programs.  Amoig  these  prob- 
lems, of  course,  are:  Maintaining  a  reserve 
of  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  operations 
during  fulfillment  of  oontrac^;  lack  of 


to  tirge 

Administration 

problems  re- 


sistance in  acquiring  hard-to-get  materials; 
lack  of  guidance  in  adaption  of  facilities  to 
fulfill  Government  contracts;  and  others. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  you  are  currently 
attempting  to  assist  smaU  business  in  this 
and  other  ftelds. 

Because  these  problems  are  tough  ones, 
however,  I  believe  tliat  a  special  effort  is 
needed  to  provide  assistance  and  guidance 
in  fulfilling  Federal  contracts.  It  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit,  not  only  in  pro- 
viding smaU  business  a  larger  share  of  Fed- 
eral contracting,  but  also  assisting  in  resolv- 
ing commiinity  and  national  economic  prob- 
lems. 

For  example,  you  are  aware,  of  course,  of 
Increasing  unemployment  throughout  the 
country.  A  number  of  Industries  In  Wiscon- 
sin communities,  too.  are  unfortunately  lay- 
ing off  men,  op>eratlng  shorter  hours,  or 
otherwise  cutting  back  production.  Thus, 
the  problem  of  unemplojrment  is  threatening 
the  whole  economy  of  these  communities. 

Currently.  I  am  attempting  to  assist  these 
areas  In  acquiring  additional  Federal  con- 
tracts to  stimulate  business  so  as  to  Increase 

employment.  However,  we  recognize  that 
the  local  small  businesses,  in  this  instance, 
often  require  additional  aid  and  guidance 
In  attempting  to  meet  the  requlremenu  of 
these  contracts. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  resolve  the 
problems  confronting  small  business  in 
meeting  the  standards  and  specifications  of 
Federal  contracting,  by  undertaltlng  a  study 
of  these  problems,  as  well  as  taking  api»-o- 
prlate  administrative  action  to  provide 
needed  assistance  in  Federal  procurement 
contracting. 

With  appreciation  for  the  consideration  1 
know  these  suggestions  wm  receive,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALSZANDca  Wnxr. 


FOREION  STUDENTS  STUDYINO  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES — THE  SPLEN- 
DID  WORK  OF  INDUSTRIES  INTER- 
NATIONAL. INC. 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  great  importance  of 
foreign  students  studying  in  our  midst. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  relatively 
fftnan  amounts  of  money  involved  in  this 
program  have  brought  immeasurable 
value  to  our  country  in  promotion  of 
good  will  and  understanding. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Inter- 
national Education  Exchange  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State  administers  this 
exchange  program.  It  does  so  with  the 
help  of  two  public  boards,  appointed  by 
the  President,  namely,  the  United  States 
Advisory  Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
change and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Schol- 
arship. 

The  Advisory  Commission  formulates 
and  recommends  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  poUcies  and  programs  for  carrying 
out  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  In 
turn,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarship 
supervises  program  operations.  It  se- 
lects individuals  and  educational  insti- 
tutions qualified  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
change program  authorized  by  the  Ful- 

bright  Act. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  foreign 
students  who  have  studied  here  have  re- 
turned to  their  countries  to  occupy  posts 
of  ever-increasing  importance  in  all 
phases  of  the  life  of  their  homelands. 


In  turn,  of  course,  we  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  have  American  youngsters 
study  abroad  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives  and  cultures  and 
contributions  of  foreign  lands. 

Today.  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  however,  one  specific  phase  of 
what  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done, 
with  foreign  students. 

I  refer  once  more  to  the  excellent  work 
of  the  nonprofit  corporation  known  as 
Industries  International,  Inc..  located 
in  Janesville,  in  my  State. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  today  from 
Mr.  A.  Roger  Hook,  executive  director 
of  Industries  International,  a  memoran- 
dum giving  the  splendid  reactions  of  for- 
eign embassies  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  the  program. 

What  is  the  program?  As  I  have  pre- 
viously reported  to  my  colleagues,  it  is 
designed  to  assist  foreign  students  to 
locate  industrial  opportvmity  when  they 
return  to  their  homeland;  primarily 
through  licensing  agreements  with 
United  States  companies. 

This  Is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  of 
value  economically  to  the  United  States 
in  developing  foreign  markets.  It  Is  of 
value  to  foreign  lands  in  improving 
standards  of  living,  furthering  trade,  in- 
creasing production,  distribution,  and 
employment. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  b3T?rod- 
ucts  of  the  foreign  students  exchange 
program.  It  is  a  very  practical  by- 
product. Even  if  there  were  not  such  an 
economic  program,  the  student  exchange 
program  would  be  worth  while  from  any 
standpoint. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
Industries  International  has  resulted  as 
one  out  of  many  practical  appUcations 
of  the  overall  program. 

This  is,  of  course,  entirely  a  private, 
nonprofit  program,  not,  in  any  respect, 
a  governmental  program. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  memorandum 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

Rkcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


their  people  best.  United  States  buslneaa 
firms  with  adeqtiate  trainee  programs  for 
the  young  people  from  overseas,  obviously 
have  a  great  advantage  and  are  receiving 
very  favorable  publicity  throughout  the 
world.  From  time  to  time  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  foreign  government  agencies 
are  advised  through  circulars  such  as  this  of 
the  work  of  Industries  International,  Inc.  In 
order  that  you  might  know  of  their  great  In- 
terest in  our  program,  we  are  pleased  to  re- 
port from  a  few  of  the  letters  we  have 
received  from  high  foreign  government 
ol&c 


"Having  been  the  first  President  of  the 
Y's  Mens  Club  of  Uberia,  I  feel  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  great  and 
inestimable  contrlbuUons  this  worthy  or- 
ganization is  making.  It  is  my  prayer  and 
hope  that  you  wlU  be  sustained  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  your  heart  wiU  be  en- 
couraged as  you  press  forward  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  new  day." 
■cnaooa 

"It   seems   to  me   that   your  organization 

is  carrying  out  a  very  important  Job  by  help- 
ing young  students  and  graduates  of  foreign 
countries  to  get  the  kind  of  practical  train- 
ing demanded  In  their  specific  fields  of  spe- 
cialization. This  function,  undoubtedly,  la 
a  great  contribution  toward  the  efforts  not 
only  of  the  student,  but  those  of  govern- 
mental agencies  here  and  abroad,  whose  task 
Is  to  seek  and  provide  a  better  training  for 
the  students. 

"As  you  point  out  In  your  Information 
material,  this  training  la  difficult  to  get  for 
foreign  students,  due  to  different  reasona, 
from  legal  technicalities  to  the  Impoflsibil- 
Ity  of  finding  suitable  places  for  such  train- 
ing. Therefore,  I  have  only  words  of  pralae 
to  your  Initiative  and  I  hope  that  some  Ecxia- 
dorlan  students  coming  to  the  United 
State  may  profit  out  of  tills  opportunity." 


Industries  International  Inc. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  February  1959. 

AxBABSAOcm.  Endorses  Practicai.  TRatnino 
FOR  Foreign  Stxtdentb 
During  the  past  2  years  Industries  Inter- 
national. Inc..  has  carefully  and  diligently 
developed  a  program  to  assist  foreign  stu- 
dents in  finding  Industrial  opportunities  In 
their  homeland,  primarily  through  licensing 
agreementt  with  United  States  companies, 
to  help  them  secure  practical  training  upon 
completion  of  their  academic  training,  and 
to  aid  business  firms  in  this  country  locate 
foreign  nationals  for  their  overseas  opera- 
tions. 

The  program  has  been  recorded  In  the 
Congressional  Record— it  is  backed  by 
United  States  Government  agencies,  univer- 
sities, large  business  firms,  and  many  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  world.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  United  States  busi- 
ness firms  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  overseas  business,  also  that  im- 
portation of  certain  raw  materials  is  now  a 
requisite  for  practically  all  types  of  United 
States  manufacturing.  Foreign  governments 
are  naturally  aware  of  this  situation  and  are 
In  a  position  to  decide  which  countries  and 
which  Indlvldvial  firms  serve  the  mterests  of 


"As  you  may  already  know,  there  are  some 
1300  Korean  students  In  this  country  now 
and  our  Oovemments'  scholarship  program 
Is  steadily  expanding.  It  would  be  of  Im- 
measurable advantage  to  them  if  training 
opix>rtunitles.  however  brief,  could  be  found 
for  tbem." 

"It  was  very  interesting  for  me  to  learn 
about  your  progma  which  gives  the  for- 
eign students  who  attend  universities  and 
colleges  in  this  country  the  oiTportunity  to 
seek  practical  training  here.  If  I.  in  any 
way,  can  give  you  any  assistance  in  this  field, 
please  let  me  know." 

SPAIN 

"I  honestly  think  that  you  are  on  the 
right  track  in  getting  the  best  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  young  genera- 
tions aU  over  the  world.  Let  me  congratu- 
late you  for  the  fine  work  you  are  doing 
and  thank  you  for  keeping  me  Infonned 
about   your  Interesting   work." 

PAXOBTAar 

"Most  of  our  students  after  completion  of 
their  training  seek  opportunities  for  prac. 
tical  training  before  their  departure  for 
Pakistan.  We  wlU  be  most  grateful  if  you 
kindly  furnish  us  detaUed  inf(»-matlon  as 
weU  as  forms  of  appUcation  so  that  stu- 
dents approaching  us  on  such  subjects  may 
be  supplied  with  an  appUcation  form  to  be 
forwarded  to  you." 

BXFT7BUC  OF  PAMAKA 

"The  world  backward  Uvlng  conditions  re- 
sulting from  idle  human  and  natural  re- 
sources as  the  ones  prevaUlng  in  Panama 
as  weU  as  in  many  other  countries  are  not 
going  to  prevaU  forever.  It  Is  becoming 
more  difficult  for  a  country  to  be  out  than 
to  be  In  the  present  industrial  development. 
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TTsaally  I  am  sZiort  of  time:  howeTer.  Indus- 
tries International,  Inc^  plan  can  Iiave  my 
assistance  If  necessary." 

BUnSH  WIST  IKDia 

"I  ahoald  like  to  rqw«t  my  parerlous  ••> 
Burancs  that  ttw  wca-k  70a  are  doing  la  fint 
rat*  and  Booat  Important.  I  am  aura  you 
will  find  tliat  tbere  ia  enongta  ilemand  on 
bftnd  from  •tudenti  already  In  tbe  United 
States  to  keep  you  busy  and  as  the  scheme 
becomes  better  known  both  to  Industry  and 
to  th«  stodenta  It  w411  snowbaU.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  in  tbe  engineering  and 
technological  fields  where  there  has  in  the 
pest  been  reluctance  00.  tbe  part  of  in- 
dustry to  take  in  foreign  tralneea  on  tbe 
grounds  that  tbe  serricea  ai  tha  trainee  will 
be  lost  when  he  returns  home.  This  Is 
shortalgbted." 


*"niank  yon  Tery  much  Indeed  for  re- 
membering us  in  conneetiOD  wttb  the  In- 
dustries International,  Inc.  Tour  project 
looks  most  interesting  and  worth  while.  We 
have  in  the  past  encountered  problems  for 
which  your  project  might  very  well  provide 
a  solution." 

iKniA 

"1  am  Indeed  very  Interested  in  the  pro- 
gram you  have  developed  to  help  fordgB 
studmts  flzMl  indiMtrial  oppartonlties  when 
they  return  home.  If  tbo'e  is  any  way  in 
which  you  think  I  ean  be  of  aaaiatance  to 
you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  irom  you  again." 

CBn,x 

T  eompliment  you  upon  this  very  useful 
project  that  fills  a  long-felt  need.  While  it 
is  tme  that  academic  courses  try  to  bring  as 
much  practical  knowledge  as  possible  to  the 
students,  there  Is  no  training  so  valuable  as 
that  obtained  by  working  in  shop,  or  factory, 
or  In  the  field,  vmder  wage-earner  discipline, 
with  exp>erleneed  men.  The  know-how  thus 
obtained  Is  a  valuable  asset  to  take  to  the 
student's  country,  and  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated." 

«SEAT   BBITAIM 

"This  is  indeed  a  very  worthwhile  project; 
and  I  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  need 
not  only  for  increased  o{>partunlty  for  for- 
eign studmts  to  acquire  industrial  experi- 
ence in  their  various  fields  of  training,  but 
for  an  enlightened  central  organization 
which  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
bring  the  student  into  contact  with  firms 
which  can  provide  fitting  opportunities." 

Congratulations  have  been  received  from 
the  White  House  and  from  many  foreign 
ambassadors  for  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
the  International  Y's  Mei's  Clubs  in  tt>ta» 
important  work. 

We  believe  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  a 
plan  has  been  worked  out  to  permit  United 
States  business  Brma  to  become  identified 
with  this  important  builder  of  good  will. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  explain  the  program  to 
you. 

A.  RoGsa  Hook, 
Executive  Director. 


CONTINUATION  OF  RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  320) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  fMr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota  In  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foDowinr  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  mi  Fiaanee : 

To  the  Congress  0/  the  United  States: 

I  request  the  OoDgress  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  win  permit  a  eonttnuatitm  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements   pro- 
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grain  on  an  effective  basis  for  a  i  iTiilTTttun 
of  5  additional  years  post  June 

The  enactment  of  this  leglslatyon- 
weakened  by  amendments  of 
would  iII^)ai^  its  effectivenc 
tial  to  our  national  economic 
our  secuiity,  and  to  oar  foreign 

The  high  importance  ol  trs 
economy  is  evident.  The  incoi 
people  arising  from  export  trade  alone 
approximates  or  exceeds  thai  arising 
from  many  major  segments  of  dur  econ- 
omy. The  development  of  a  helJthy  ex- 
port trade  has  created  a  signiflcint  num« 
ber  of  jobs  for  our  working  inen  and 
women.  Imports  furnish  our  i|idustries 
with  essential  raw  materials  and  the 
benefits  of  technological  advances,  add 
to  the  variety  ol  goods  available  to  our 
consumers,  and  also  create  Jobi  for  our 
workers.  Moreover,  importaut  geo- 
graphical areas  wiUiin  our  coimtry,  as 
well  as  many  of  our  key  indistries  in 
both  manufacturing  and  ag'iculture, 
look  to  expanding  world  traders  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  their  futfire  pros- 
perity, j 

Reciprocal  trade  agreementi  negoti- 
ated since  the  advent  of  tl^e  Trade 
Agreements  Act  have  helped  bring  a 
more  vigorous,  dynamic  growt 
American  economy.  Our  own 
self-interest,  theref(»-e.  deman< 
tinuatioD  of  the  trade-agr( 
gram.  Under  this  program  sound  two- 
way  trade  can  be  further  developed  to 
assure  to  our  industries  widening  op- 
portunities for  participation  In  world 
markets,  and  to  provide  foreign  nations 
tbe  opportunity  to  earn  the  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  goods  we  sell  We  dan  either 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  ^^Pi'ocal 
lowering  of  trade  barriers  or  puffer  the 
inevitable  alternative  of  increasingly 
high  barriers  against  our  own  Qommerce 
which  would  weaken  our  ecoofomy  and 
jeopardize  American  jobs. 

Important  as  growing  international 
trade  is  to  our  cotmtry.  it  is  eoially  im- 
portant to  our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners. For  them  it  is  ixMleed  vlial  to  the 
health  and  growing  strength '  of  their 
economies,  on  which  their  pol^cal  sta- 
bility and  military  power  heavUir  depend. 
The  assured  future  of  the  Reciprocal 
trade  program  is  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security  and  for  our  entife  foreign 
policy.  I 

In  particular,  it  is  essential  ito  enable 
to  meet  the  latest  f  c»Tn  of  economic 
challenge  to  the  free  world  presented  by 
communiam.  In  the  state  of  Iftie  Union 
message,  I  spoke  of  the  econoifiic  ofTen- 
sire  that  has  been  mounted  agfiinst  free 
nations  by  the  Communist  imperialists. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  an  inten- 
sive effort,  through  combined  programs 
of  trade  and  aid.  to  divide  the  |coimtries 
at  tbe  free  world,  to  detach  tl^m  one  by 
one  and  swing  them  into  thqorbit  of 
Communist  Influence.  , 

We  must  recognize  tbe  growilkg  capac- 
ity of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  jeconomic 
field.  Their  advances  In  technology  and 
industrialization,  together  wtth  their 
continuing  repression  of  domestic  coci- 
sumption.  enable  them  to  supifly.  better 
than  ever  before,  the  ma^ineitor,  mano- 
factureo,   and   other  goods   ^jtrfch   are 


us 


essential  to  the  economic  life  of  many 

countries.  j 

The  Soviet  capacity  U)  export  is 
matched  by  its  capacity  and  villingness 
to  import.  It  is  increasinay  offering  te 
Import  the  surpluses  of  noa-Cotnmunlst 
states.  In  this  way  it  seel^  to  tie  such 
states  to  the  Soviet  orbit,  atnd  to  exploit 
the  trade  difficulties  of  tbe  free  world. 

This  challenge  in  the  etonomic  field 
cannot  be  ignored  without  the  gravest 
risk  to  our  way  of  life.  Tttis  fact  alone 
makes  it  imi>erative  that  nrevious  por- 
tions be  reexamined,  and  that  particu- 
lar interests  be  reappraised  in  the  light 
of  overriding  national  neetqs- 

The  question  is  whether  the  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  for  which  we 
stand  will  meet  succeasf  ull3>  in  tbe  inter- 
national economic  arena  the  challenge 
hurled  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 

We  will  fail  in  this  endeayor  If  the  free 
countries  do  not  continue!  their  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  barriers  which  tbey  them- 
selves impose  on  their  trade  with  each 
other.  We  will  fail  if  closed  market*  and 
foreign-exchange  shortage^  force  free- 
world  countries  into  economic  depend- 
ence upon  the  Communist  bloc  We  will 
fail  if  the  United  States  should  now 
abandon  the  task  of  building  a  world- 
trading  system  from  which  all  free- 
world  countries  can  gain  li^ength  and 
prosperity  in  a  free  econoolic  society. 

If  our  Government  is  to  play  its  deci- 
sive part  in  ];M-otecting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  free  ecooomic  system  against  the 
Communist  threat,  tbe  tnuje  afreements 
legislation  whieh  the  adirjinistration  is 
requesting  of  the  Congress  must  be 
enacted. 

The  Secretary  of  Coou^eree.  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Pdliey  Commit- 
tee which  I  recently  established  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  me  in  the  administration 
of  the  trade-agreements  program,  in- 
cluding review  of  recomntendations  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Coilimission.  will 
transmit  to  the  Congress  tire  adminis- 
tration's legislative  prop<wals.  These 
proposals,  including  the  various  safe- 
guards for  domestic  indusiry,  will  gen- 
erally follow  the  pattern  setjby  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955. 

The  amount  of  tariff  reduction  author- 
ity to  be  requested  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  the  progfam,  as  Is  tbe 
5-year  period  of  the  proi>ofeed  extension 
to  the  contiiralty  in  our  trade  relations. 

There  Is  a  further  and 'very  specific 
factor  necessitating  a  minimum  exten- 
sion of  5  years.  Six  Eurobean  nations, 
which  purchased  nearly  $31jnnon  of  our 
exports  last  year,  have  establiihed  a  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  which  will 
become  a  common  market  [with  a  popu- 
lation nearly  as  large  as  our  own.  These 
countries  win  ultimately  nave  a  com- 
mon tariff  applying  to  imports  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Important  steps  toward   this  common 

tariff  win  become  effective  during  1962 

up  to  4»/2  years  from  the  renewal  date 
of  our  trade-agreement^  legislation. 
This  period  must  be  devotdd  to  negotia- 
tions with  the  new  economic  community 
and  these  negotiations  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  painstaking  preparations.  Both 
preparation  and  negotiation  must  be 
based  on  a  dear  grant  of  ladequate  au- 
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thority.   This  timetable  requins  an  ex- 

tpns*""  of  the  legislation  for  a  mlnixnum 
of  5  years.  Such  an  extension,  i^th  tbe 
tariff  reduction  authority  to  be  re- 
quested, is  necessary  to  carry  tbe  trade- 
agreonents  program  through  tbe  early 
formative  yemrs  of  tbe  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  further  vital  Amoican  in- 
terests tbere  and  elsewhere  in  tbe  world. 

The  S-year  extmsian  of  tbe  Trade 
Agreements  Act  with  broaderied  authori- 
ty to  negotiate  is  e^wmtial  to  America's 
vital  national  interests.  It  win  strength- 
en our  ecoDOOiy  which  is  tbe  f  oundatioD 
of  oiir  national  security.  It  will  enhance 
the  economic  health  and  strength  of  the 
free  world.  It  will  provide  a  powerful 
force  in  waging  total  peace. 

DwicHT  D.  EzscxBOwn. 

Trb  Wbxix  Honsx.  Janiutrt  19,  l$5t. 


OONVKNTIONS  WITH  BEXGIUM  AND 
UNITED  KINGSX^M  OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND. RXLATINO  TO  DOUBLE 
TAXATION— REMOVAL  OF  INJUMC- 
TION  Ca' SECRECY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr  Presi- 
dent, tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
ha*  transBiitted  to  the  Senate  today: 

First.  A  conventiao  with  Belgiiim  for 
tbe  prerectian  oi  double  taistann  and 
fiscal  evasioD :  and 

Second  A  notification  by  Orgeat  Britain 
T>rt  Northem  Ireland  looking  to  the  ex- 
tension to  certain  British  ov 
ritories  of  a  convention  for  the 
tion  of  doulUe  taxation  and  fiscal  evasion. 

As  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unani- 
Bkous  consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  fran  these  docu- 
ments, and  that  the  docvmients.  together 
witti  the  Presidents  messages,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages be  prmted  in  the  Recom). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  documents  were  refen^  to  the 
Conmaittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Executive  B.  B5th  Concress.  2d  session, 
a  convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Belgium,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  August  22.  1&57.  suppJement- 
ing  the  convention  of  October  28.  1M8. 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  ^lith  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by 
the  supplementary  convention  of  6ei>- 
tember  9, 1952. 

The  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  accompanying  Executive  B 
i£  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  ol  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receivmg  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  the  convention  between  the 
XInited  States  of  America  and  Belgium, 
signed  at  Washington  on  August  22, 1957. 
supplementing  the  convention  of  October 
28, 1948.  for  the  avoidance  ol  double  tax- 
ation and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as 
modified  by  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion of  September  9,  1952. 

The  new  supplementary  convention  Is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 


the  IMS  eoDventkm.  as  Bodifiel  to  tlM 

Belgian  Congo  and  dae  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-UruodS.. 

I  traosmit  also  aa  Bogttsh  transla- 
tkm  of  a  note  dated  AsirU  2.  19M,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Ambassador  of  Belgliim 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  constituting  a 
notaftcatioD  by  the  Belgian  Government 
under  article  XXn  of  the  1948  conven- 
tion for  tbe  purpose  of  extending  tbe 
operatkm  of  that  coDventkm.  as  modi- 
fled,  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda -Urundi.  It  is  de- 
sired that,  in  conjunction  with  the  coo- 
sideratkm  of  tbe  supplementary  coc- 
ventkm.  tbe  Senate  conader  and  ap- 
prove the  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  of  tbe  Beigxan  Gov- 
ernment's iK>tiflcatton. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  inf onnatioo  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  suppic- 
nientary  convention  and  the  iwtifkca- 
'iXMX,  both  at  which  have  tbe  approval 
of  tbe  Department  of  State  and  the  Oe- 
partoaent  of  tbe  Treasury. 

House,  Jan-itan)  i9,  l9iS. 


fExkcHosureB:  I.  Report  by  tt»e 

Secretary  of  Stale:  2.  Note,  with  eticlo- 
sure.  from  tbe  Bntisb  Ambassador  to  tib» 
Secxetary  of  State.  August  19.  1»S7.> 


fEnclosures:  1.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  2.  convention  of  August 
22.  1957.  supplementing  the  income-tax 
convention  of  1»4«,  as  modi'fted,  between 
the  United  BUtes  and  Belgium;  1. 
translation  of  note  of  Apri]  2,  1954,  Am- 
bassador of  Belgium  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.) 

Executive  C,  «5th  Oongress.  2d  sessioBi. 
a  notification  given  by  tiie  Government 
erf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ncalihem  Ireland  with  a  viev  to  ex- 
tending to  certain  British  overseas  ter- 
ritories the  application  of  the  conven- 
tion of  April  16,  1945.  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  as  modified  by  supplementary 
protocols  of  Jime  6,  1946.  May  25,  1954. 
and  August  19.  1957. 

The  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  accompanying  Executive  C 
is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  if  the  Senate  approve 
thereof.  I  transmit  herewith  a  notifica- 
tion given  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northem  Ireland  ^ath  a  view  to  extend- 
ing to  certain  British  overseas  territories 
the  application  of  the  convention  of  April 
16. 1945,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  as  modi- 
fied by  supplementary  protocols  of  June 
€,  1946,  May  25, 1954,  and  August  19, 1957. 
The  notification  is  embodied  in  a  note 
dated  August  19.  1957,  from  tlie  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington  to  the  Secre- 
tary ol  State,  a  copy  of  which  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  annex  thereto. 

I  transmit  also  for  tte  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed extension,  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

DWIGHT   D.   ElSENHOWSR. 

The  Whue  House.  January  SO,  i&5£. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  TOBACCO 
Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  7  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCESi.  U  tb«« 
objectico?  Tbe  Cliair  hears  z>oDe,  and 
tbe  Senator  f  roan  Kentucky  is  i«oognix«d 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Presidefrt.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  note  that  the 
administration  had  reversed  its  poh^ 
coaiceming  price  suPlXJrts  for  tobaooo. 
In  his  agriCTiiture  message  of  January  16, 
the  President  asked  for  administrative 
authority  to  set  price  supports  at  between 
60  perottit  aiod  90  percent  of  parity  for 
co:/WMi.  wheat,  corn,  rice,  peanuts,  W- 
haooo,  and  dairy  products.  The  price 
supports  for  all  of  tbese.  except  tobacco. 
are  now  administratively  oontitilled 
witliin  the  range  of  75  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  In  the  case  of  tobaooo. 
the  support  prioe  is  InfVexIble.  and  is 
fixed  at  90  percent. 

In  the  message.  I  was  disappointed  at 
the  position  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  concerning  tobacco.  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  the  Cocigress 
will  not  scrap  the  present  tobacoo-sup- 
pcat  program.  It  was  established  as  law 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Cooper  ameikd- 
ment  nearly  10  years  ago.  It  has  had 
the  endors«nent  of  this  administration 
until  Januarj-  16.  Over  tbe  years  it  has 
proved  itself  as  a  sound  and  practical 
program. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  changed  its  posi- 
tion. I  realise  that  public  impact  and 
reaction,  as  well  as  Congressional  impa<^ 
and  reaction,  must  be  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  any  major  Presidential 
message.  I  am  inclined  to  beheve  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  ad- 
visers felt  that  it  would  jeopardise  tbe 
case  for  more  flexible  price  supports  if 
any  exceptions  were  spelled  out  m  a 
document  sucli  as  a  Presidential  message. 
Probably  it  was  felt  that  the  force  of 
the  message  would  be  weakened  by  the 
complexities  which  would  invariably 
develop  in  explaining  exceptions. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
view briefly-  not  onlj'  the  legislative  bis- 
toiT.  but  also  the  history  of  administra- 
tion pohcy,  in  connecti<m  with  tobaooo 
prioe  supports.  On  Jvane  17.  1948.  dur- 
ing the  2d  session  of  the  80th  Congress, 
the  Senate  adopted  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment to  Senate  biU  2818,  the  long-range 
agricultural  program.  This  amend- 
ment established  at  90  percent  of  parity 
the  level  of  price  support  to  coopeiators 
for  any  crop  of  tobacco  for  a'hich  mar- 
keting quotas  were  in  effect.  The  sirit)- 
stance  of  the  amendment  was  accepted 
by  the  House,  and  became  law.  In  mak- 
ing his  vigorous  fight  for  the  amendment, 
my  senior  colleague.  Senator  Cooper,  had 
the  support  of  many  Senatore  from  the 
tobacco-producing  States  who  still  are 
serving  in  tius  body.  Senator  Cooper 
rendered  a  great  service,  ZKyt  only  to  tbe 
tobacco  producers  of  Kentucky,  but  also 
to  those  of  the  entire  United  States,  by 
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his  signal  achievement  in  this  legislation. 
Since  his  amendment  became  law.  the 
program  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producer,  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  without  any  appreciable  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

On  January  11,  1954,  the  agriculture 
message  from  the  President  was  received 
by  the  2d  session  of  the  &4th  Congress. 
The  message  eonkained  the  following 
paragraphs  dealing  with  tobacco: 

Tobacco  tarmen  Iiave  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  bold  production  in  Une  with  d^ 
mand  at  tbe  supported  prtoe  wttbout  loss  to 
the  Government.  The  relatively  small  acre- 
age of  tobacco  and  the  limited  areaa  to  which 
It  Is  adapted  have  made  production  control 
easier  than  for  other  crops. 

•nie  level  of  support  to  eooperators  is  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  In  any  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect. 

It  la  reeonmiended  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram be  continued  in  Its  present  form. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  logical  and 
Irrefutable  arguments  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator Cooper  largely  Influenced  the  ad- 
ministration in  accepting  this  policy  po- 
sition concerning  the  support  prices  for 
tobacco.  It  was  the  first  time  thit  any 
administration  had  taken  such  a  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  sound  position  at  the  time 
and  it  is  equally  sound  today. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  tobacco  is  a  unique  product  Just 
why  It  is  a  unique  product  is  sometimes 
overlooked.  Tobacco  is  subject  to  much 
more  stringent  and  exacting  acreage 
controls  than  is  any  other  product.  To- 
bacco is  not  measured  in  acres,  in  half 
acres,  or  in  quarter  acres.  In  the  case  of 
tobacco,  the  measurement  actiially  goes 
down  to  himdredths  of  an  acre.  Every 
producer  of  tobacco  would  like  to  have  a 
larger  base.  Yet,  as  a  group,  the  pro- 
ducers overwhelmingly  support  the 
stringent  control  program  as  being  a 
necessity,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
crop.  The  marketing  of  tobacco  is  also 
unique.  Most  of  that  which  is  raised  for 
domestic  consumption  is  purchased  by 
5  or  6  large  buyers.  Furthermore,  pro- 
duction and  consumption  have  been  kept 
in  near  balance.  S^pluses  have  accu- 
mulated  in  the  past,  but  they  have  been 
liquidated  without  Government  subsidy, 
and  at  practically  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Many  persons  labor  under  the  mis- 
apprehensiMi  that  the  tobacco  support 
program  is  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  cigarettes.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  record  should  be  set 
straight  on  this  matter.  In  the  last  25 
years,  the  retail  price  of  cigarettes  has 
just  about  doubled.  We  can  all  reman- 
ber  when  popular  toands  were  sold  at 
retail  for  less  than  15  caata  a  package. 
Today,  they  are  nearly  30  cents.  Most 
of  this  increase  is  the  result,  not  ot  rising 
tobacco  prices,  but  of  higher  costs  for 
packaging  and  distribution  and  higher 
taxes.  The  Federal  tax  on  a  package  of 
cigarettes  was  6  cents  in  January  1933; 
and  today  it  is  S  cents  a  package.  More 
significant  are  the  taxes  now  assessed  by 
most  States  on  the  sale  ot  tobotcco  prod- 
ucts. In  some  States  this  amounts  to  as 
much  as  4  cents  a  package.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  tobacco  in  the  average  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  today  is  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  retail  selling  price.    It  is 


quite  clear,  then,  that  the  supi>ort  pro- 
gram for  tobacco  prices  has  not,  been  the 
important  factor  in  the  Increased  price 
of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products. 
Above  an.  what  makes  tabacco  a 
unique  product  is  the  fact  that  no  other 
product  can  be  substituted  for  ii  nor  can 
it  be  substituted  for  any  other  product. 
Tobacco  has  a  very  specific  and  limited 
end  use.  It  is  neither  food  nor  fiber. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco 
is  fairly  constant  from  year  tolyear.  A 
sharp  drop  in  price  would  not  lead  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  domestic  consumption. 
For  tills  reason,  the  tobacco  problem  is 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  found 
in  the  other  basic  agricultural  commod- 
ities, j 

Let  us  take  wheat  as  an  example.  In 
this  country,  the  per  capita  human  con- 
sumption of  wheat  products  is  almost 
Constanta  from  year  to  year,  pver  the 
past  70  years,  it  has  declined!  but  the 
decline  has  been  gradual.  As  t|ie  stand- 
ard of  living  has  gone  up,  the  ^t  of  the 
average  American  family  hat  become 
more  varied,  and  the  consumption  of 
bread  and  other  wheat  productjhas  gone 
down.  However,  there  are  oth^r  uses  of 
wheat.  It  is  an  important  source  of 
proteins  and  carb(^ydrates  in  hvestoek 
and  poultry  feeds.  When  the  price  ot 
wheat  goes  down  in  relation  to  ihe  prices 
of  corn  and  soy  beans  and  other  feed 
grains,  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  source  of 
animal  feed  goes  up.  Unlika  tobacco, 
wheat  and  all  other  basic  crops  compete 
for  their  share  of  the  market ;  and  in  any 
competition,  price  is  a  factor.  I|i  the  case 
of  cotton,  the  competition  co»es  from 
the  synthetic  fibers  and.  to  4n  extent, 
from  wool. 

Secretary  Bttiscm  is  asking  jfor  more 
flexible  price  supports,  in  ordfr  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  market  de- 
pressing surpluses.  We  in  the  Congress 
may  disagree  on  how  to  present  sur- 
pluses, but  I  am  sure  all  of  us  ^gree  that 
their  sccumulatioa  endangers  i  the  farm 
economy.  In  the  case  of  many  agricul- 
tural products,  one  can  logically  argue 
that  lower  prices  lead  to  increaised  usage 
and  the  elimination  of  surpluses.  In  the 
case  of  tobacco,  this  argumenf  does  not 
aiH>ly.  Domestic  consumption  is  fairly 
constant,  and  does  not  vary  withhi  any 
reasonable  price  range.  Flexible  iM-ice 
supports  are,  therefore,  not  tie  answer 
to  the  problMn  of  surplus  tobAcco  con- 
troL  j 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  toblkcco  from 
the  standpoint  of  domestic  consumption. 
Let  us  kxdc  at  the  export  pictu^.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  because  of  the 
tobacco-support  program,  we  are  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  world  mailcet.  It  to 
true  that  tobacco  is  being  raised  hi  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  produced  none 
or  very  little  prior  to  Worli^  War  XL 
However,  insofar  as  the  export  of  btn'ley 
tobaooo  is  concerned,  if  we  h4ve  priced 
ourselves  out  of  the  msu-ket,  it  Is  not  be- 
came of  the  support  program,  ;lErat  is  be- 
cause of  the  changed  buying  >  habits  of 
the  American  consumer. 

The  grades  of  barley  tobMCo  which 
traditionally  have  been  export^  are  the 
harsher,  stronger,  or  highet  nicotine 
grades.  Tlie  leaves  providing  these 
grades  come  from  the  Uh)  of  the  plant. 
The  grades  used  in  domestic  xigarettes 
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in  the  past  were  the  mildef*  grades,  and 
came  from  the  lower  leaves  on  the  plant. 
This  traditional  pattern  has  been  com- 
pletely changed  with  the  |  introduction 
of  the  filter  cigarette.  A 
turers  started  pushing  the 
pubUc  likes  it.  All  the 
manufacturers,  whether 
or  not,  have  had  not  only  t^  produce  the 
filter  cigarette,  but  also  to  n^chandise  It 
aggressively,  in  order  to  ntaintain  their 
share  of  the  market.  If  oni  is  to  get  any 
sense  of  taste  in  smoking  i  filter  cigar- 
ette, the  tobacco  blend  mu;^  be  changed. 
Some  stronger  and  higher  nicotine  leaves 
mu.st  be  substituted  for  pome  of  the 
milder  mixture  of  the  conventional  cig- 
arette. This  has  been  done,  and  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
grades  of  hurley  lobacco  which  formerly 
were  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  which 
made  up  most  of  our  export  poundage. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  filter, 
the  so-called  lower  grades  sold  for  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  hjigher  grades. 
In  normal  years,  the  pricei  of  the  lower 
grades  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
better  grades.  Today,  because  of  the  in- 
creased domestic  demand  for  the  lower 
grades,  this  differential  hasi  virtually  dis- 
appeared. The  cigarette  manufacturers. 
in  anticipating  their  future  needs  for 
the  type  of  burley  tobacco  necessary  for 
the  filtered  product,  have  |>een  very  ac- 
gressive  in  purchasing  the  grades  of  to- 
bacco which  formerly  went  into  the  ex- 
port market.  , 

During  the  past  10  ye^n  there  has 
been  a  fairly  steady  adfance  in  tbe 
general  price  of  tobacco.  nSi  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  alxDad.  I  Our  svipport 
program  may  have  ptayed  soane  part  in 
that  advance.  However,  the  shazp  and 
radical  price  advance  in  the  lower  grades 
which  formerly  made  u9  oior  export 
poundage  has  not  been  the  result  of  the 
price-support  program.  It  has  come 
about  because  the  Ameri4an  consumer 
wants  the  filter  cigarette,  and  the  manu- 
facturer buys  the  type  of  tobacco  needed 
to  make  that  a  satisfying  cigarette. 

The  answer  to  our  tdbacco  export 
problem,  certainly  insofar  as  burley  is 
concerned,  will  not  be  found  by  changing 
the  support  program.  Iti  is  a  serious 
problem,  and  one  which  mow  is  being 
studied  by  the  best  brains  ih  the  country. 
It  is  a  problem  to  which  ^U  of  us  who 
are  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
tobacco  producer  and  the  tobacco  indtis- 
try  should  address  our  attention.  The 
research  work  in  the  chemistry  of 
tobacco  now  being  carried  on  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  may  i^rove  of  great 
value  in  finding  the  answ^.  Bui  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  into  ithinking  that 
a  change  in  our  support  program  will  be 
the  answer.  The  future  of  the  American 
farm  family  is  the  most  lerlous  home- 
front  challenge  facing  the  Congress  f»nd 
the  administration.  Bold  and  courage- 
ous steps  may  be  req[uiredl  to  meet  the 
challenge.  In  taking  thoje  steps,  let  us 
not  kick  over  one  of  the  few  programs 
that  is  working  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
A  study  of  the  tobacco  problem  leads  to 
these  conclusions: 

First.  The  tobacco  pric^-support  pro- 
gram has  not  been  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer. 
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Second.  The  program  has  not  been  a 
serious  factor  in  the  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Third.  The  domestic  consumption  of 
tobacco  will  not  be  increased  by  price 
reduction. 

Fourth.  The  end  use  of  tobacco  is 
limited.  It  neither  competes  with,  nor  is 
it  subject  to  competition  from,  any  other 
product. 

Fifth.  The  dilemma  faced  by  the  ex- 
porters of  burley  tobacco  results  from 
the  innovation  of  the  filter  cigarette,  not 
tTom  the  price-support  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  frran  Kentucky,  on  his  very  fine 
statement  in  supE>ort  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. He  has  presented  the  argvunents 
in  support  of  the  present  tobacco  pro- 
gram clearly  and  strongly.  I  know  that 
his  effective  statement  will  be  welcomed 
by  tobacco  farmers,  and  by  the  entire 
tobacco  industry. 

I  thank  him  for  his  kind  reference  to 
my  long  fight  for  the  tobacco  program. 
It  is  true  that  10  years  ago,  on  June  17, 
1948,  I  prepared  and  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  Joined  by  the  late  Senator  Bark- 
ley,  the  amendment  to  give  tobacco 
growers  a  fixed,  permanent  support  price 
equal  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

It  was  a  hard  fight,  and  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  41  to  40.  I  give  credit  again 
to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Confer- 
ence Committee,  of  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  i>artie8.  and  to  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AkenJ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoTJMG].  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Thte]  who  stood  firmly  in 
support  of  the  Senate  position.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House  and  became  law.  The  amend- 
ment providing  fixed  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  has  be&a  the  law  ever 
since. 

I  wish  to  give  credit  also  to  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties,  in  my  own  State 
and  in  all  the  tobacco  States — North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Maryland,  Florida,  West 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Ohio — to  the 
Farm  Bureaus,  marketing  cooperatives, 
and  other  farm  groups,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual support  of  tobacco  growers  them- 
selves, for  their  part  in  establishing  and 
in  helping  maintain  on  a  sound  basis 
the  present  tobacco  program. 

It  is  true  also,  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1  has 
kindly  recalled,  that  I  did  urge  Secre- 
tary Benson,  and  the  President  person- 
ally, in  1953  and  in  1954,  to  maintain 
this  amendment  In  the  President's  farm 
recommendations  of  1954.  And  in  his 
message  of  January  11,  1954,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  regard  to  tobacco: 

Tobacco  farmers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  hold  production  in  line  with  de- 
mand at  the  supported  price  without  loss 
to  the  Government.  The  relatively  small 
acreage  of  tobacco  and  the  limited  areas  to 
which  It  is  adapted  have  made  prodxictlon 
control  easier  than  for  other  crops. 

The  level  of  support  to  eooperators  Is  90 
percent  of  the  parity  prloe  In  any  year  In 
which  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram be  continued  In  Its  present  form. 


I  will  not  today  repeat  the  argu- 
ments for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
tobacco  program.  The  Jimior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton]  has  stated 
them  well.  Last  August  30,  in  a  state- 
ment wliich  I  prepared,  and  which  ap- 
];}ears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  I  presented  at  length  the  case 
for  maintaining  the  present  separate  and 
distinct  tobacco  program,  the  continued 
need  for  it.  and  its  substantial  record  of 
accomplishment. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  President's  latest 
farm  message,  of  January  16,  which 
represents  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tobacco  is  included  among 
the  basic  farm  commodities  now  under 
fiexible  supports,  and  for  which  the 
Secretary  seeks  discretionary  authority 
to  reduce  supports  to  some  unknown  fig- 
ure, down  to  60  percent  of  parity. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
tobacco  program  since  1948  which  justi- 
fies this  recommendation,  and  I  strongly 
(Hspose  it. 

Nothing  has  happened  rince  1948, 
when  the  Congress  acted  to  make  90  per- 
cent supports  for  tobacco  a  permanent 
provision  of  law,  or  since  1954,  when  the 
President  recommended  the  continua- 
tion of  that  program,  or  since  August  of 
last  year,  to  change  the  strength  of  these 
arguments  for  maintenance  of  fixed 
price  supports  for  tobacco  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  record  to  date 
more  strongly  supports  the  power  and 
logic  of  the  decision  of  1954  to  maintain 
the  fixed,  permanent  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  as  It  has  been  since  1948. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  morning  hour,  a  Senator 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  a  short  additional  period  of 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
briefly  make  three  points  today,  which 
I  hope  may  support  the  fine  argument  of 
my  colleague. 

First,  the  present  tobacco  program  has 
been,  and  is,  a  success.  The  great  farm 
problem  of  the  administration,  and  in- 
deed of  all  farmers,  is  to  bring  production 
in  line  with  consumption  for  all  farm 
crops.  This  tobacco  growers  have  done, 
imder  the  present  tobcu;co  program.  No 
more  dramatic  evidence  could  be  offered 
than  this  action  of  the  growers  them- 
selves. The  growers  themselves  have  ad- 
justed production  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  the  last  4  years,  which 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  has  de- 
scribed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
now  suggests  a  change  in  the  program, 
has  itself  recognized  the  success  of  the 
program.  It  has  done  this  by  recom- 
mending for  each  of  the  last  3  years  that 
the  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  growers 
remain  the  same.  This  Is  the  indisput- 
able proof  that,  for  tobacco,  production  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  line  with 
consumption. 


What  more  can  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture ask? 

Second,  the  tobacco  growers  in  every 
State,  including  Kentucky,  are  satisfied 
with  the  program,  and  support  it.  It  has 
received  the  overwhelming  support  of  to- 
bacco farmers  in  their  votes  for  the  pro- 
gram taken  in  referenda  fOT  18  consecu- 
tive years  and  they  were  never  stronger 
in  their  support  than  they  are  today. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  emphasized  again  and  again 
that  a  farm  program  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmers  themselves  if  it  is  to 
be  successful.  What  better  evidence  can 
there  be  of  this  support  by  the  tobacco 
farmers  themselves,  and  I  think  I  can 
say  of  the  entire  tobacco  industry,  than 
their  democratic  choice  of  the  present 
tobacco  program,  with  price  support  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  than  these  votes 
favoring  marketing  quotas  by  95,  97,  and 
even  98  percent  in  free  elections? 

I  might  say  alEO  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
on  the  whole,  over  the  period  of  its  opera- 
tion, the  program  has  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  money. 

Third,  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  in-ices.  All  of  us  want  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  I  can  say  for  myself  the 
Kentucky  farmer,  to  have  a  fair  share 
of  the  growing  national  income.  While 
the  farmers'  life  has  compensations 
which  are  enjoyed  by  no  other  life  in 
America,  yet  that  fact  does  net  deny  the 
right  of  the  farmers  to  a  fair  income. 
Many  farmers  who  grow  other  crops 
do  not  have  such  a  share  of  the  Nation's 
income  today.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
our  tobacco  farmers  are  receiving  a  fair 
price  for  their  tobacco— in  fact,  the  best 
price  in  all  history. 

Why  should  we  change  the  program 
and  endanger  the  farmers'  prices  by 
lowering  supports?  Even  with  present 
good  prices,  the  tobacco  farmers'  share 
in  the  end  price  of  their  products  is  less 
than  15  percent,  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out. 

I  say  flatly  to  this  body  and  to  the 
farmers  of  Kentucky,  that  I  will  not  sup- 
port this  propKJsed  change,  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  would  endanger  prices  to  the 
tobacco  growers,  in  Kentucky  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  On  the  contrary,  I 
will  oppose  it  to  the  very  end. 

I  now  suggest  two  courses  of  action. 
First.  I  have  written  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  pointing  out  the  facts  which 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] has  so  well  stated  today,  and  which 
I  stated  last  August.  I  ask  that  all  our 
colleagues  from  the  tobacco  growing 
States  do  likewise. 

Second,  the  final  battleground  Is  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Committees  on  Agricultiu-e  in 
both  Houses,  and  the  Congress  itself, 
will  defeat  this  proposal.  I  am  certain 
that  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  he  be  given  authority  to 
reduce  the  price  of  tobacco  to  some  tm- 
known  figure  between  60  and  00  percent 
of  parity,  or  that  we  abandon  the  pres- 
ent program,  including  fixed  supports  at 
90  percent  of  parity,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time,  and  certainly 
on  a  fixed  basis  since  1948. 
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I  have  a  high  personal  regard  for  the 
Secr^ry.  He  has  done  much  to  encour- 
age increased  exports  of  farm  products, 
in  supporting  Public  Law  480,  and  in  de- 
veloping and  proposing  the  soil  bank  and 
other  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
problem  of  surpluses.  These  programs 
have  done  much  to  reduce  the  moimtain 
of  surplvis  supplies  of  many  crops.  The 
Secretary  has  also  done  much  to  develop 
the  interest  of  farmers  in  active  pro- 
grams to  solve  their  own  problems — and 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  his  best  achieve- 
ments. 

But  he  is  wrong  about  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

The  tobacco  farmers  have  solved,  as 
well  as  any  group  can,  their  farm  prob- 
lem. They  support  the  present  tobacco 
program. 

To  the  full  extent  of  the  ability  of  those 
who  represent  tobacco  growers,  I  am 
sure  we  will  fight  before  the  committees 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  Congress  itself, 
and  wherever  necessary,  to  maintain  the 
present  tobacco  program,  and  to  main- 
tain price  supports  for  tobacco  at  90 
percent  of  parity.  And  I  beUeve  that  our 
present  tobacco  program,  and  fixed  90- 
percent  support  prices,  will  remain  the 
law. 

Again,  I  compliment  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  his 
very  fine  statement  on  this  subject. 


ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE   BIRTH    OP 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  76th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  of  our 
generation  can  ever  forget  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
He  came  into  oflBce  in  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  periods  of  our  history,  and 
he  brought  to  that  oflBce  an  unconquer- 
able will  and  determination  and  vision 
which  reinvigorated  the  fiagging  spirit  of 
our  country. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  controver- 
sial figure,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  his- 
tory to  resolve  the  controversies.  But 
his  boldness,  his  daring,  his  imagination, 
and  his  qualities  of  leadership  must  be 
conceded  by  all. 

He  came  to  us  at  a  moment  in  history 
when  we  needed  all  those  qualities  des- 
perately, and.  Mr.  President,  he  will 
never  be  forgotten. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  that  on  Monday  next,  February 
3,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
hour  and  after  the  hour  of  1  o'clock,  I 
shall  seek  recognition  from  the  Chair  to 
speak  on  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  urgent 
necessity  for  renewing  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  a  meaningful 
form,  and  the  necessity  for  our  Govern- 
ment's Joining  the  Organization  for 
Trade  Cooperation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  unless  there  are 
other  Senators  who  seek  recognition  diu"- 
Ing  the  morning  hour,  I  suggest  the 
absence  oX  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^R.  The 
clerk  will  k»ll  the  roU.  j 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedeil  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ord^  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.    ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICERJ  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  fiuther  morning  builness? 


COPPER  PRICES  AND  COfPER 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  S 
2998.  of  which  I  am  a  cospooisor.  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  th^  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  is  a  bill  to  raise 
the  peril -point  price  on  copper  (from  24 
to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the  tariff  to 
be  applied  at  tliat  point  from  2  tp  4  cents 
per  poimd.  j 

Since  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
the  constitutional  concept  of  protecting 
the  industries  in  America,  tne  peril- 
point  approach  hsis  been  the  only  means 
available  for  the  protection  of  tfiis  large 
and  important  segment  of  our  Economy. 

This  protection  is  important /not  only 
to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  other  Western  States  that  rtiine  cop- 
per, but  it  has  vastly  greater  priority 
when  we  consider  the  individtials  who 
depend  upon  copper  for  their  livelihood. 
Some  16.000  men  work  in  Arizona  cop- 
per pits,  mines,  smelters,  and  Eiills,  and 
their  annual  earnings  approach  $90  mil- 
lion. The  drop  in  income,  because  of 
decreased  production  in  just  tne  last  4 
months,  approaches  $12  millionl  This  is 
due  entirely  to  foreign  cheap-lscor  com- 
petition, j 

When  one  considers  that  this  impor- 
tant American  industry  is  prodiKing  cop- 
per by  labor  paid  $2.40  an  hcMir  on  an 
average  in  competition  with  cosper  pro- 
duced, for  example,  in  Rhod^ia  at  a 
monthly  wage  of  $16.50,  the  ne«  for  this 
legislation  becomes  immediatenr  appar- 
ent. It  is  noble  for  the  Unitfd  States 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  nobility  of  this 
approach  is  dulled  greatly  if  we  at  the 
same  time  decrease  the  living  Standards 
of  oiu-  own  American  citizens  who  work 
in  these  mines.  Protection  for  this  in- 
dustry is  needed,  and  is  needbd  badly, 
in  view  of  the  growing  competition  from 
cheap  labor  sources  in  foreign  Countries, 
and  I  solicit  the  aid  of  my  frienps  in  this 
body  to  seek  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
page  from  the  January  1958  Issne  of  Ari- 
zona Progress  entitled  "Valufl  of  Ari 


zona's  Mining  Output  Dowr|,  Due  to  De- 
cUne  in  Metal  Prices." 

There  being  no  objecttoii,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows:  | 

Value  or  Akixona's  MnfiNa  (^dtput  Dowh, 

DUS  TO   DCCUME   IN    MXTAL   PEICKB 

Arizona's  mining  Industry  suffered  a  hard 
blow  from  declining  prices  duflng  1967  even 
though  actual  production  totals  war*  above 
last  year's  all-time  high.  J 

As  it  has  every  year  since  X910,  Arizona's 
1957  copper  production  rankod  first  in  the 
United  States — accounting  tot  over  47  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  total.  Sowever.  1957's 
total  production  of  510.000  tons  had  a  gross 
value  of  approximately  $301  jmllllon  while 
the  1956  total  production  of  605.908  tons  was 
valued  at  $430  million.  As  one  might  ask. 
"What  happened?"  The  answer,  of  coxu-se. 
Is  that  a  decline  In  copper  pirlces  from  an 
average  of  41.8  cents  per  pot^d  In  1966  to 
29.5  cents  per  pound  during  {957  automat- 
ically wiped  out  approximately  $129  million 
in  gross  income.  [ 

Production  totals  of  other  pflndpal  metals 
In  1967  also  exceeded  the  orevlous  year's 
figures.  Total  value  of  lead,  fine,  gold,  and 
silver  produced — despite  pride  declines  in 
lead  and  zinc  prices — ezceedMl  1956  totals 
by  approximately  $400,000.        | 

Arizona  mineral  productloci  for  1957,  In- 
cluding all  reported  metals  ahd  nonmetala. 
amounted  to  approximately  $353  mllUon 
compared  with  the  1956  record  high  of  over 
$479  million.  The  nonmetals  (primarily 
sand  and  gavel,  stone,  lime,  and  cement) 
accounted  for  approximate!^  $21  mUlion 
during  1956  and  about  the 
been  estimated  for  1957. 

In  the  past  10  years,  Arizona  mines  have 
produced  over  $2>4  billion 
principal  metals  listed  In 
below.  Copper  production  accounted  for 
more  than  90  percent  of  thc^  total,  adding 
further  emphasis  to  Arizona's  {designation  as 
the  Copper  State.  i 

Particularly  at  this  time  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  review  the  history  of  metal  price* 
over  the  past  decade.  The  irice  of  copper 
Just  about  doubled  between  |947  and  1956. 
then  dropped  to  29.5  cents 
1957.  Cxirrently.  copper  is  sealing  for  about 
25  cents  per  pound.  Price  trends  of  other 
metals,  excluding  the  price  of  gold  which 
has  remained  unchanged  tliroughout  the 
period  at  $35  per  otmce.  havje  been  ••  fol 
lows: 

Average  prices  of  princihta   metals 
|Ia  cents  per  pound 
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10-year  record  of  principal  metals  produced  in  Arizona 


Year 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 , 

1953 

1954 , 

1956 

1956 

1957 . 

Total 


Copper 


$102,803,000 
141, 450, 000 
167. 773, 000 
201.281,000 
191,  528, 000 
225,883,000 
224,829.000 
338,762,000 
430,022,000 
300,  900;  000 


2,385,231,000 


Gold 


$3,832,000 
3,  815. 000 
4,141,000 
4, 063. 000 
3,932,000 
3,949,000 
3, 973, 000 
4,4«7,000 
6,114.000 
5,250,000 


4%  536, 000 


Silver 


$4,378,000 
4,499,000 
4.830,000 
4. 63.\  000 

4,  r).-;,  000 

3.93X,000 
3,923.000 
4, 194.  000 
4,687,000 
4,706,000 


44,035,000 


Lead 


$10, 704, 000 
10,  607, 000 
7,  123,000 
6,018,000 
5, 319, 000 
2,  470, 000 
2.421,000 
2,925,000 
3.768,000 
3,738,000 


66,093,000 


ZbK 


14.4 

17.9 
IS.  8 
13.6 
17.3 
16.1 
13.1 
13.6 
16.1 
16.0 

lie 


Zlne 


12.1 
13.3 
1X4 
14.9 
18.  S 
16.  • 
II.  S 
11.1 
IZS 
13.  S 
1L4 


$14, 491,1000 
17, 623,  000 
17, 176,  000 
19.292, 

15,651.000 
6,332,000 
4,828,1000 
6. 680, 
7,009, 
7,2B6JO0O 


116,178,000 


Total 


$190,308,000 
177, 804, 000 

301, 083,  nm 

236,389.000 
230,685.000 
242,  572, 000 
339,974,000 
355,928,000 
450,600,000 
321.800,000 


3;  642;  073, 00$ 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  CERTAIN  INSTAL- 
LATIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business- 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish 
and  develop  certain  installations  for  the 
national  security,  and  to  confer  certain 
authority  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  wishes  to  introduce  a  bill,  and 
may  wish  to  make  some  remarks  about  it, 
but  that  he  has  been  temporarily  called 
from  the  floor.  I  shall  proceed  with  the 
understanding  that  I  may  yield  to  him 
when  he  returns. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  is  a  supplemental 
construction  authorization  bill,  pertain- 
ing to  the  Air  Force  only,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  and  relates  to  military  con- 
struction, a  part  of  which  was  authorized 
during  the  last  session.  The  reason  given 
for  the  urgency  of  this  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  1958  construction  season,  and  thus 
save  1  year's  time.  As  it  passed  the 
House,  the  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion for  $549,670,000.  No  changes  in  this 
figure  have  been  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  Broken  down  into 
major  categories,  the  bill  contains  the 
following:  $29,670,000  for  SAGE,  the 
semiautomatic  ground  environment  sys- 
tem; $189  million  for  a  balhstic  missile 
detection  system;  $112,400,000  for  bal- 
listic missiles;  $218,600,000  for  alert  and 
dispersal  facilities  for  the  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

The  committee  adopts  the  dollar  fig- 
ures in  the  bill  without  change,  but  is 
recommending  two  major  changes  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  which  I  shall  cover 
shortly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  detailed  testimony  on 
the  bill  was  mostly  classified,  we  do  not 
as  yet  have  printed  hearings  available. 
However,  the  committee  hopes  to  be  able 
to  answer  any  questions  which  may  arise. 
We  have  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  type- 
written copies  of  the  hearings,  and  they 
will  l3€  available  to  any  Senator  who  may 
desire  to  look  at  them. 

Actually,  this  is  purely  a  construction 
bill.  By  far  the  greater  majority  of  all 
the  items  in  it  are  of  a  repetitive  nature, 
such  as  parking  aprons,  utilities,  and 
other  operational  facilities  which  are 
generally  found  in  all  construction  bills. 
The  committee  report  covers  these  items 
in  more  detail.  I  shall  not  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  is 
a  Uttle  long.  It  covers  the  entire  bill, 
and  I  refer  any  interested  Senator  par- 
ticularly to  the  report. 

I  shall  now  discuss  some  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  committee  report. 

SAGE,  as  we  know,  is  a  part  of  the  air 
defense  system.  It  provides  the  detec- 
tion, warning,  and  identification  pri- 
marily for  aircraft.  It  gathers  and  col- 
lates the  information  and  reduces  it  in 
a  semiautomatic  manner  to  usable 
form.    On  the  basis  oX  this  infornui- 


tion.  our  defense  system  is  given  Its 
proper  commands. 

The  $29  milUon  in  the  bill  for  SAGE 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  previously 
approved  program.  The  ballistic  mis- 
sile detection  system  is  brandnew.  It 
is  in  addition  to  the  SAGE  system  of  de- 
tection which  is  for  aircraft.  The  $189 
miUion  will  provide  funds  for  facihties 
at  three  sites,  the  location  of  which  is  as 
yet  classified.  In  substance,  these  will 
be  three  huge  radar  sites  designed  to 
detect  and  track  enemy  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Detection  systems  are  very  expensive. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  detection 
system.  I  was  surprised  that  more  than 
$189  million  is  not  necessary.  I 
thought  more  than  that  sum  would  be 
necessary,  even  at  the  start.  But  I 
hope  the  relatively  smaller  figure  is 
a  good  omen  and  that  we  will  find 
that  this  system,  even  though  it  is 
highly  important,  and  perhaps  will  be- 
come the  most  important  system,  will  not 
be  so  expensive  as  some  of  the  others. 
The  $112  million  in  the  bill  for  ballis- 
tic missiles  adds  to  the  two  Atlas  sites 
previously  authorized,  one  at  Camp 
Cooke.  Calif.,  and  one  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
Another  site  is  as  yet  unlocated.  This 
amount,  as  I  say.  is  for  sites  for  the  Atlas 
intercontinental  balhstic  missiles,  and  is 
a  sum  additional  to  those  previously  au- 
thorized. 

The  $218,600,000  for  alert  and  dis- 
persal facihties  is  to  continue  the  cur- 
rent dispersal  program  and  to  provide 
facilities  designed  to  enable  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  bomber  force  to  react 
within  15  minutes  after  an  alert.  That 
is  a  rather  expensive  undertaking,  simple 
though  It  may  seem,  because  consider- 
able additional  facihties  are  required  to 
have  the  B-52  bombers  and  the  others 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Ccmimand  together  with  the  personnel 
who  man  them,  on  such  an  alert  basis  as 
to  be  able  to  act  within  15  minutes, 
should  they  receive  a  command  to  move. 
When  it  is  referred  to  as  being  able  to 
move  within  15  minutes,  that  means  that 
at  \e&st  one-third  of  the  bombers  in  the 
striking  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand would  be  able  to  move  in  battle 
formation,  in  battle  array,  and  ready  for 
the  ultimate,  all  within  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  major  changes 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred  I 
shall  now  state. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 

tome?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmhi  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  comment  on  the  bill  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  discussing. 

I  beUeve  that  the  subcommittee  headed 
by  him.  and  of  which  he  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case!  are 
members,  has  made  a  very  careful  study 
of  the  proposed  construction  of  mili- 
tary bases  and.  in  addition,  has  made  a 
wise  decision  in  eliminating  section  7 — 
which  was  included  by  the  House  of 
Representatives — because  that  section  ts 
not  appropriate  to  this  bill.    I  believe 


that  at  the  same  time  the  subcommit- 
tee was  wise  in  allowing  a  Uttle  leeway 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  selection  of  the  bases,  be- 
cause so  short  a  time  has  been  available 
for  the  making  of  the  decisions  as  to 
specific  bases. 

Thus  it  is,  Mr.  President,  that  I  desire 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their 
thoughtful  and  careful  work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  subcommittee,  let  me  say  that 
we  certainly  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts;  and 
we  also  appreciate  his  study  and  the 
suggestions  he  has  made  to  us,  and  also 
in  the  full  committee,  in  regard  to  this 
miUtary  construction  bill.  We  always 
value  his  opinions;  and  ui,ually  we  find 
that  they  are  sound,  and  usually  they 
are  foUowed. 

Mr.  President,  In  continuing  my  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  highUghts  of  the 
biU  imder  consideration,  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  the  two  major  changes  to  which 
I  have  referred  are  as  follows: 

The  first  pertains  to  the  dispersal  pro- 
gram. Although  the  committee  recc«n- 
mends  approval  of  the  authorization  re- 
quested, it  questioned  the  method  of  dis- 
persal or,  to  be  more  specific,  it  ques- 
tioned whether  the  selection  of  certain 
sites  provides  true  dispersal.  For  an 
explanation  of  this  point,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  page  9  of  the  report,  which 
explains  the  committee's  reasoning. 

In  tliat  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  that  tlie  biU,  as  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, merely  authorized  a  lump-sum  ap- 
propriation for  the  additional  construc- 
tion which  would  be  necessary  for  this 
dispersal  program — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
program  for  the  dispersal  of  these  big 
bombers,  so  as  to  arrange  them  in 
smaller  units  and  to  disperse  them  in 
various  installations  over  the  country. 
The  House  of  Representatives  objected 
to  the  proposed  authorization  of  a  lump- 
siun  appropriation,  and  caUed  for  a  des- 
ignation as  to  where  the  bases  were  to 
be  located.  As  the  subcommittee  under- 
stood, only  3  or  4  days  were  available 
for  the  making  of  the  selections.  Pro- 
vision for  them  was  written  into  the  bill; 
but.  upon  further  examination,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  proposed  arrangement 
did  not  provide  for  as  true  a  disp>ersal  as 
could  have  l)een  provided  for;  by  avoid- 
ing certain  hazards,  others  were  created. 

Therefore,  we  decided,  and  the  biU  as 
reported  by  us  now  provides,  that  the 
dispersal  of  these  bases  is  authorized, 
but  Uiat  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  will  take  another  look,  and 
then  will  certify  as  to  the  bases  they 
select.  If  they  are  not  the  same  as  the 
seven  provided  for  in  the  biU.  then  the 
biU  authorizes  the  use  for  that  purpose 
of  these  additionally  selected  sites. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  floor  amendment  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted. That  amendment  became  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  House-passed  bill.  That 
section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  an  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  and  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  enter  into  nec- 
essary contracts.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  representatives 
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from  Secretary  McEIroy's  ofBce;  and, 
after  a  careful  study  of  all  facts  con- 
cemed,  the  subcommittee  deleted  this 
entire  section  from  H.  R.  9739.  This  is 
explained  on  page  10  of  the  report. 
While  the  reasons  are  set  out  in  the  re- 
port. I  shall  summarize  them  now:  Ap- 
parently, the  House  added  this  section 
to  the  construction  bill  because  doubt 
existed  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had,  under  existing  law.  such 
authority  to  establish  an  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  The  subcom- 
mittee deleted  section  7  without  specifi- 
cally addressing  itself  to  this  doubt.  Our 
action  was  based,  rather,  on  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  reorganization  matter,  is 
not  germane  to  a  construction  bill,  and 
that  the  subject  encompasses  the  entire 
area  of  outer  space,  satellite  programs, 
and  rocket-propulsion  systems,  as  well 
as  many  other  matters. 

We  felt  that  any  legislation  of  this 
natm-e  should  be  directed  to  the  subject 
alone  and  perhac>s  packaged  in  a  biU 
designed  to  amend  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947.  as  amended.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  subject  is  so  im- 
portant that  legislation  should  not  be 
enacted  hastily  without  all  witnesses 
concerned  having  been  heard  and  suffi- 
cient time  allowed  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  study. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  H.  R.  9739  be  passed  as  re- 
ported, with  one  additional  minor 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
committee  amendment,  designed  to  sim- 
ply make  more  clear  the  intent  of  the 
bill  as  it  pertains  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions for  dispersal  bases.  This  amend- 
ment, on  page  10,  line  24,  deletes  the 
word  "funds"  and  substitutes  the  word 
"authorizations",  whlch^  was  the  com- 
mittee's original  intent. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?    - 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
in  handling  this  bill,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case].  The  report  is  unani- 
mous. The  report  itself,  I  think,  tells 
the  story  quite  well. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  with  reference  to 
dispersal.  The  truth  is,  as  mentioned 
in  the  report,  the  Soviet  stockpile  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  is  grow- 
ing. The  Soviet  means  of  delivery  like- 
wise is  growing.  That  means  we  need 
more  bases,  in  order  to  avoid  annihila- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  we  could 
retaUate. 

I  also  associate  myself  completely 
with  the  comments  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  that 
matter. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  in  the  report  we  have  stressed  that 
bids  for  construction  work — at  least 
work  which  is  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  and  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent — should  be  awarded  by 


competitive  bidding,  xmless  th^re  Is  a 
national  emergency  which  wojud  pre- 
clude that  possibility.  I  thinlt  this  is 
important.  We  are  dealing  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  connection  With  cur- 
rent defense  programs,  and  w^th  pro- 
grams yet  to  be  authorized. 

A  third  observation  I  should  like  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  thi  Ameri- 
can people  should  realize  thai  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  very  large  de- 
fense authorization  program  that  will 
have  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 
This  being  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion, it  is  only  part  of  the  brogram 
Which  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
at  this  session.  f 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the' Senator 
from  Washington  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks. I  wish  especially  to  thank  him 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  their  very  timely  and  valuable  as- 
sistance. Their  assistance  is  always 
valuable  in  getting  together  on  matters 
which  are  embraced  in  this  rather  far- 
reaching  bill.  They  do  excellent  work. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  and 
they  go  about  their  work  in  the  very 
finest  spirit  and  attitude,  and  Ithey  are 
quite  helpful.  The  Senate  o\^es  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  i 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  j  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  thd  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  j 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississlpfi  for  the 
expeditious  way  in  which  he  I  and  his 
committee  have  handled  this  |)roposed 
legislation.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. T 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  It  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  an  appropriatioil  bill  to 
provide  the  funds  herein  authorized  wUl 
follow  very  quickly?  | 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  apprbpriatlon 
bill  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Commltte«.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  fTuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  tnis  week, 
and  perhaps  the  biU  will  be  mfirked  up 
tomorrow.  | 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  by  nextiweek  we 
should  actually  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  and  send  to  the  President  [both  the 
authorization  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation he  has  requested  fcr  the  fis- 
cal year  1958.  should  we  not? T 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  situation  illustrates 
why  I  feel  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  his  colleaguel  on  the 
conunittee  are  entitled  to  appreciation 
and  congratulations  for  their  ei^ditious 
consideration  of  this  vital  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  who  is  always  very 
helpful  to  us  in  every  way.  I 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  feel  I  must  indicate, 
however,  that  this  is  but  a  imall  be- 
ginning of  the  programs  of  action  nee 
essary  to  maintain  America's  superiority 
in  the  military,  scientific,  and  economic 
fields. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  the  Senator  Is 
correct:  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
well  indeed  if  Congress  and  thje  Ameri- 


that  have 
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can  people  were  warned  and  advised  of 
that  fact.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  Pitesldent,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrield?  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  td  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  i 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  io  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case],  and  other  Senators  who 
have  worked  diligently  on  this  matter. 
I  do  not  question  any  of  the  decisions, 
reports,  or  recommendations  they  have 
made,  but  I  wish  to  bring  out  one  point. 
I  gathered,  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senat<^r  from  Ten- 
nessee, who  preceded  me.  hAve  said,  that 
this  is  Just  the  beginning  of  a  large  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  our  defense  facil- 
ities. I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  if  con- 
sideration has  been  giveq  or  will  be 
given  to  utilizing  installatic 
been  deactivated  or  which 
plated  will  be  deactivat 
years.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  obligated  to  making  prudent  expen- 
ditures on  behalf  of  the  people.  In- 
stallations throughout  the  tlnited  States 
have  been  deactivated.  It  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  reactivating  such  jinstallations. 
rather  than  building  new  Installations. 
I  should  be  glad  to  get  a  statement  from 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  that 
question.  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  made  a  very  good  sugges- 
tion, indeed.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  the 
committee  feels  as  he  does  .about  utiliz- 
ing installations  which  already  exist. 
We  have  encouraged  the  different  de- 
partments to  follow  that  poUcy.  and  they 
have  given  some  evidence,  ifti  addition  to 
their  expressions,  of  following  such  a 
coiirse.  I  think  we  should  not  only  uti- 
lize facilities  already  constrticted.  but,  in 
operating  those  bases,  should  utilize,  so 
far  as  we  can,  the  service^  of  the  local 
communities  and  econotniee,  and  utilize 
local  housing   and   other   facilities   that 

fit  in  With  the  miUtary  operations,  be- 
cause it  is  the  civilians  who  are  pasring 
the  taxes  and  carrjong  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  the  defense  prograili.  Of  course, 
the  military  personnel  paj  part  of  the 
taxes,  but  it  is  the  economy  of  the  coim- 
try  as  a  whole  that  will  hate  to  foot  the 
bill.  The  dispersal  program  is  going  to 
use  existing  bases.  The  mi^ile  detection 
program  involves  new  instaiations  at  re- 
mote places.  Perhaps  two  of  the  missile 
launching  bases  will  have  t^  be  new.  but, 
obviously,  that  involves  a  geographic 
consideration.  T 

I  shall  shortly  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota^  who.  I  hope, 
will  be  prepared  to  make  s^me  remarks, 
but  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  if  I  may. 
the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  with  ref erencq  to  construc- 
tion projects  on  the  Norih  American 
continent  being  let  by  competitive  bids, 
if  at  all  possible.  I  wish  %o  emphasize, 
as  I  think  all  members  of ,  the  subcom- 
mittee do.  ovu-  strong  belief  j  in  that  prin- 
ciple. We  would  have  tecommended 
that  the  policy  be  written  Into  the  body 
of  the  bill,  except  that  sudTa  strict  pro- 
vision might  lead  to  complliations  which 
might  lead  to  delay  hi  some  of  the  north- 
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em  installations  where  the  time  diulng 
which  construction  may  take  place  is 
quite  short.  So  we  did  not  put  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  but  wrote  out  the  pol- 
icy in  the  strongest  possible  language. 
We  stated  that  unless  it  was  contrary  to 
national  security  we  certainly  expected 
these  contracts  would  be  entered  into 
only  on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  and 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
of  page  8  of  the  committee  rep>ort,  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "The  committee 
concurs,"  as  well  as  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning "Section  5."  To  further  desig- 
nate the  material,  it  is  under  the  heading 
"Ballistic  Itfissile  Detection  System — 
$189,000,000." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

BAIXjaTXC-MUSTLK  DETzcnoif  Ststkic 

($180  MlLLJON) 

The  committee  concurs  and  recommends 
approval.  However,  because  of  the  commit- 
tee's knowledge  of  past  contracting  experi- 
ence with  reference  to  ttie  conatructlon  of 
DEW  Une  facilities  In  tbe  extreme  northern 
portions  of  the  North  American  Continent 
(and  It  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  any 
construction  of  ballistic  missile  detection 
sites  in  aimUar  areas  will  have  like  prob- 
lems), the  committee  is  of  the  firm  belief 
that  any  construction  contracts  entered  into 
Bhould  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  bid  basis 
to  tbe  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  stipulates  that  con- 
tracts made  by  the  United  States  under  this 
act  shall  be  awarded  Insofar  as  practicable  in 
this  manner.  In  recommending  this  legisla- 
tion, it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
unless  tbe  national  security  will  be  impaired, 
the  award  of  contracts  for  construction  of 
ballistic  missile  detection  sites  on  the  North 
American  Continent  shall  be  made  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  The  committee  believes  this  action 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  prevloxu  policy  nor 
that  currently  in  vogue  in  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  In  taking  testimony  on  the 
subject,  the  Air  Force  stated: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  to  award  contracts  for  military  con- 
struction on  a  competitive  lump-sum  basis 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Devia- 
tions from  such  procedure  are  made  only 
when  definite  extenuating  circumstances  in- 
dicate that  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Construction  is 
performed  for  the  United  States  Air  Force  by 
numerous  construction  agencies,  including 
Ck>rpa  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  Navy;  various  foreign  gov- 
ernments, such  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  others;  and  subordinate  Air 
Force  commands  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  section 
606  of  Public  Law  86-241,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Tbe  initial  report  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  law  is  now  being  compUed 
covering  the  flxst  half  of  fiscal  year  1958  and 
wm  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  March 
31.  1988.  A  preliminary  report  Indicates  that 
between  94  and  97  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
contracts  awarded  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force  for  military  construction  are  on  a  com- 
petitive lump-sum  basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor,  with  the  hope 


that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  will  have  some  remarks  to 
make. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  a  question. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
able  to  hear  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech,  and  possibly  he  has  covered 
in  his  remarks  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 
To  accomplish  dispersal  of  SAC  and  the 
work  which  is  to  be  done,  what  items  are 
to  be  included? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  primary  item  is 
for  additional  runways  for  the  heavy 
bombers.  There  are  also  some  additional 
aprons,  places  on  the  side,  and  the  special 
facilities  nearby  for  the  crews,  so  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  readiness.  There 
are  also  some  special  dispensations  to 
keep  the  bombers  themselves  in  special 
readiness. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Would  there  be  in- 
volved an  addition  in  personnel  at  the 
various  bases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  program  will  call 
for  some  sp>ecial  personnel,  yes.  assigned 
for  the  additional  movements  which  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  everything  warmed 
up,  so  to  speak.  As  to  needed  operating 
personnel,  after  the  bomber  actually 
gets  off  the  ground,  that  probably  would 
be  much  the  same.  I  think  it  would  not 
involve  much  additional  personnel.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  is  involved  per 
bomber.  

Mr.  POTTER.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  the  committee  has 
handled  the  problem.  I  think  for  the 
sake  of  national  security  and  defense, 
what  is  proposed  is  something  that  has  to 
be  done,  and  it  should  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

for  his  unusual  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, has  made  a  good  statement 
covering  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  com- 
ment upon  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
funds  therein  proposed.  Because,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  assignment  of 
new  duties  to  the  Defense  Department,  or 
within  the  Defense  Department,  and  pos- 
sibly to  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  involved  in  the  matter  which 
was  treated  by  section  7  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  I  wish  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  that  subject. 

Section  7,  as  included  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  place  statutory 
authority  behind  the  present  proposal  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  create  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense  a  new 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  acting  un- 
der the  general  authority  contained  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  which  in  section  202  (b) 
states: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  the  President  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Un- 


der the  direction  of  tbe  Prceldent.  and  sub- 
ject to  tbe  provisions  of  this  act.  be  shaU 
have  direction,  authority,  and  control  over 
tbe  Department  of  Defense. 

That  broad  language,  that  the  Secre- 
tary "shall  have  direction,  authority, 
and  control  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense," is  the  general  language  upon 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reUes  in 
creating  the  new  agency. 

In  the  discussion  attendant  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  and  the  National  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1949  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern was  expressed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  might  take 
away  from  some  of  the  fimctions  In- 
tended to  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
Department  of  Uie  Army.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  there  were  written  in 
specific  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Record  I  wish  to  read  them 
at  this  time.  They  are  shown  in  section 
202  (c) : 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act,  the  combatant  functions  as- 
signed to  the  military  services  by  sections 
205  (e).  206  (b).  206  (c).  and  206  (f) 
hereof  shall  not  be  transferred,  reassigned, 
abolished,  or  consolidated. 

(2)  Military  personnel  shaU  not  be  so  de- 
tailed or  assigned  as  to  impair  such  com- 
batant functions. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  not  di- 
rect the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  such  manner  as 
to  effect  the  results  prohibited  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sulisection. 

Those  provisions  have  been  generedly 
interpreted  as  limitations  upon  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  would 
prohibit  him  from  creating  a  new  fourth 
department  within  the  Department  of 

Defense.  For  example,  perhaps  one 
which  might  be  created  would  be  the 
Department  of  Sc>ace^^or  the  depart- 
ment of  anything  else. 

However,  vmder  the  existing  situation, 
where  we  have  been  thrust  so  rapidly 
into  the  space  era.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense feels,  and  I  think  that  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  agree,  that  he  has 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  ad- 
vanced research  projects  which  would 
discharge  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  regard  to  the 
security  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  desirable  normally,  if  we 
had  ample  time.  I  think,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  extended  hearings  regard- 
ing the  creation  of  any  new  agency  deal- 
ing with  research,  particularly  tn  the 
field  of  astronautics. 

The  appropriation  bill  which  Is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  carries  an 
allocation  of  money  designed  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  new  agency  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  creating  by  a  direc- 
tive within  that  Department. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  recognizing  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  strict  ob- 
servance is  generally  given  to  the  rule 
which  prevents  legislation  being  carried 
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In  an  appropriation  bill,  took  the  potd- 
tion  that  there  Bhotild  be  legislation  In 
the  military  construction  bm  as  It  was 
presented  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes.  In  order  ttiat  that  oould  be 
pointed  to  as  authorlElng  legislation,  to 
guard  the  funds  In  the  appropriation  bill 
from  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  ord^  which  could  have  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  legislation,  woidd  have  been  that 
the  appropriation  proposed  to  create 
powers  or  to  create  an  agency  which  was 
not  authorized  by  law. 

The  language  inserted  by  section  7  in 
the  amendment  placed  in  the  bin  by  the 
House  served  a  usefal  purpose,  in  that  it 
afforded  proteetl<m  for  the  appropriation 
against  a  point  of  order.  But.  as  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has  so 
aptly  said,  a  military  construction  bill  is 
not  exactly  the  pr(q>er  vehicle  for  the 
presentation  to  the  Senate  of  a  provi- 
■i<m  in  law  dealing  with  organization 
within  '^e  Defense  Department. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
feels,  and  I  feel — and  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
Joini  us  in  that  belief— that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  new  agency  created,  with  specific 

powers,  or  with  broad  powers  dealing 
with  the  field  ot  astronautics  and  re- 
search projects  in  the  States,  it  should 
be  the  result  of  extended  hearings  by  the 

appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress; 
that  the  field  should  be  pretty  well  de- 
fined; and  that  the  purposes  of  the  new 
agency  should  be  pretty  well  set  forth. 

When  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of 

1953  became  effective  in  Jime  1953,  there 
was  a  section  of  that  plan  which  re- 
lated to  research  and  development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  United  States  Code, 
title  10,  as  Public  Law  1028  of  the  84th 
Congress.  The  section  relating  to  re- 
search and  development  is  identified  as 
section  2351,  and  is  headed  Policy,  Plans, 
and  Coordination.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  keep  in- 
formed on  xtM  statAis  of  sdentiac  reeearch 
relating  to  the  national  aectirity,  and  shall 
make  adequate  provision  for  research  and 
development  on  sclentiflc  problems  relating 
to  the  national  security.    He  shall — 

(1)  Prepare  a  complete  and  integrated 
program  of  research  and  derelopment  for 
military  purposes; 

<2)  Keep  Informed  on  trends  in  scientific 
research  relating  to  the  national  security 
and  the  measures  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinued and  increasing  progress: 

(3)  Coordinate  research  and  development 
among  the  military  departments  and  allo- 
cate responsibility  for  specific  programs 
among  those  departments; 

It  is  subparagraph  3  which  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  relate  to  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  agency 
dealing  with  space  problems.  I  read  it 
again,  therefore,  and  I  shall  wish  to 
comment  on  it  very  briefly. 

The  Secretary  shall — 

(3)  Coordinate  research  and  development 
smong  the  military  departments  and  allo- 
cate responsibility  for  specific  programs 
among  those  departments. 

Note  that  the  language  of  the  law  Is 
"among  the  military  departments  and 
allocate  responsibility  for  specific  pro- 
grams among  those  departmMits." 


Ttat  thought  has  been  expressed  to  the 
committee  that  the  language  "coordinate 
research  and  development  among  the 
military  departments  and  allocate  re- 
sponsibility for  specific  programs  among 
those  departments"  serves  as  it  limita- 
tion against  the  Secretary's  ei^eating  a 
new  department  or  agency  to  jwhlch  to 
assign  responsibilities  in  research  and 
development.  It  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  coordinate  and  a|sign  re- 
spon^bility  amcmg  existing  departments. 

The  reorganization  plan  conti|iues  with 
two  other  paragraphs,  as  folic 

(4)  Formulate  policy  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  research  and  deTelopment  In- 
Tolvlng  agencies  outside  the  Depc^rtment  of 
Defense;  and  | 

(5)  Consider  the  Interaction  oi  research 
and  development  and  strategy  anA  instruct 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  thereon.  I 

In  the  discussion  of  the  program  which 
was  placed  before  the  commlttef  we  were 
advised  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  'Defense  proposed  that  tii^  agency 
should  direct  and  manage  sucft  defense 
projects  in  the  field  of  research  and  de- 
velopment as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

shall  from  time  to  time  deslgndte.  by  in- 
dividual projects  or  by  categoty.  as  di- 
rected by  act  of  Congress.  I 

The  agency — meaning  the  n^v  agency 
created  by  the  Secretary — would  be  au- 
thorized to  direct  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  fields  as  asslfned,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  performance  of  work 
by  other  agencies  of  Qovenuiient,  m- 
cluding  the  military  departments. 

The  agency  must  also  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  private  business  entities  or 
educational  or  research  in^itutions, 
within  the  limits  of  assigned  fvinds  when 
appropriate,  and  may  establist  labora- 
tory facilities  upon  recommendation  by 
the  Director  and  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  | 

The  provision  that  the  ageiicy  might 
establish  laboratory  facilities  bbviously 
contemplates  the  possibility  o|  acquisi- 
tion of  real  estate,  entering  into  contracts 
for  construtcion.  and  other  things  which 
go  along  with  the  establishment  of  labo- 
ratory facilities.  . 

I  am  not  speaking  for  other  members 
of  the  committee  in  this  connection,  but 
so  far  as  I  am  personally  coricerned,  I 
can  find  no  authority  in  exlstirig  law  for 
the  creation  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  a  new  agency,  wittiin  the  deiartraent. 
which  can  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  laboratories,  eicept  as  it 
might  be  done  through  one  of  the  exist- 
ing departments — the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  |  Navy,  or 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Forofe. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  fehe  com- 
mittee believed,  individually  aid  collec- 
tively, that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
a  responsibility  to  meet  the  situation 
which  now  exists  in  the  pos^bility  of 
astronautics  and  other  projects  of  a  re- 
search character  which  bear  iipon  the 
security  of  the  country  .  Therefore  we 
wished  to  do  nothing  which  would  inter- 
pose any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
ceeding promptly  along  the  lities  pres- 
ently indicated.  I 

We  consulted  the  Comptrollet  General 
with  regard  to  the  authority  of  tjie  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  enter  into  contracts 
directly  or  through  a  new  agancy,  and 


outside  the  existing  deparpnents.  The 
Comptroller  has  advised  the  committee, 
and  has  advised  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, that  if  the  Congress  liiakes  the  ap- 
propriation contemplated  Ip  the  appro- 
priation bill  now  pending,!  and  does  so 
after  the  agency  has  been  cirated  within 
the  Department,  that  wiH  pe  interpreted 
as  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
agency;  and  the  appropriation  of  funds, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  point  of 
order,  would  establish  the  authority  for 
the  expenditure  of  fimds,  provided  that 
no  part  of  the  language  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  which  would  seem  to  compro- 
mise that  authority.  [ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield?        J 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakolja.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  in 
which  a  suggestion  is  madQ  with  respeet 
to  the  deletion  of  certain  >wordB  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  If  he  Will  contribute 
that  letter  for  the  Itecoao  at  this  time.  I 
think  it  win  be  most  constructive. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tq  have  printed 
in  the  Rscosd  at  this  poin|  as  a  part  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senatof-  from  South 
Dakota  a  letter  addressed  Ito  Hon.  Carl 
Hayoen.  chairman.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, United  States  Senate,  from 
Joseph  Campbell.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  letter  is  dated 
January  2d,  195S. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  i  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foUows: 

CoicPTBOLLot  Qtmtatt  L  or 

THz  Units  >  Statzs, 
Washington.  Jan  lary  29. 19SM. 
Hon.  Caei.  Hatokm.  | 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senatei 
DxAs  Mb.  CHAiKMAJf:  As  ycju  know,  H.  R. 
10146,  making  supplemental  appropriations 

for  the  Department  of  Defenss.  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  your  committee,  Snd  carries  an 
Item  for  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  j 

On  the  assumption  that  If  such  Item  Is 
enacted  into  law  it  is  the  inp«ntioA  of  the 
Congress  that  the  agencj  proceed  with  its 
program,  to  the  extent  of  funds  made  avaU- 
able,  we  recommend  that  the  words  "as  may 
be  authorized  by  law"  be  deleted  from  this 
item.  In  that  event,  we  wo^d  regard  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  Agency  ss  a 
recognition  by  the  Congress^  of  the  legal 
status  of  the  agency.  If  the /words  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  bill  Isome  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  the  statiis  or  authority 
of  the  Advanced  Research  pFoJects  Agency 
and.  conceivably,  the  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
in  enacting  the  appropriation,  could  be  de- 
feated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  ckuPBEix, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Vi^Ued  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  in  that  letter 
the  Comptroller  General  ^ates  that  If 
the  words  "as  may  be  authorized  by  law" 
were  deleted  from  the  itein  in  the  bill 
as  it  was  sent  over  from  t^  House,  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  the  agency 
would  be  a  recognition  by)  Congress  of 
the  legal  status  of  the  agertcy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  PaJcota.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  thej  contribution 
made  by  the  Senator  froia  Massachu- 
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setts.  Let  me  add,  for  the  clarification 
of  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  not  had  the  opportimity 
to  read  the  letter,  that  when  the  Comp- 
troller General  refers  to  the  deletion  of 
certain  language — meaning  the  words 
"as  may  be  authorized  by  law" — he  re- 
fers to  the  deletion  or  recommended  de- 
letion of  those  words  from  the  appro- 
priation bill,  and  not  from  the  bill  now 
pending. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  words  "as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law"  in  the  appropriation 
bill  could  have  been  construed  as  a  lim- 
itation on  the  expenditure  of  money, 
which  would  have  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  go  back  into  the  law  to  find  the 
specific  authorizations  for  which  the 
money  might  be  exiiended.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  deletion  of  the  language  re- 
ferred to  means  that  the  money  is  being 
appropriated  to  the  Agency  which  has 
heretofore  been  created,  and  conse- 
quently will  constitute  approval  by  the 
Congress  of   the   appropriation  to  that 

agency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  that  is 
correct.  As  I  understand,  with  the 
agency  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  appropriation  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  set  up  the  agency  to  be 
created,  and  with  those  words  deleted, 

the  appropriation  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  because  I  think  his  state- 
ment makes  a  valuable  contribution  and 
will  certainly  support  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  approving  expenditures  from 
that  fund.  It  confirms  the  position 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  jrleld. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  so  that  this  point 
will  be  clearly  understood.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  now  understands, 
the  Attorney  General  has  said  that  by 
deleting  the  words  "as  may  be  author- 
ized by  la«7"  from  the  appropriation  bill, 
any  sums  appropriated  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  could  be  legally  expended  with- 
out any  additional  statutory  enactment. 
Is  that  correct? 

B4r.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. The  fact  that  Congress 
makes  an  appropriation  to  an  agency, 
and  that  agency  is  named  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  indicates  that  Congress 
thereby  recognizes  that  the  agency  is 
properly  in  existence. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  this  additional 
question.  The  Senator  sasrs  that  the 
agency  must  be  set  up  before  the  appro- 
priation bill  becomes  law.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  the  agency  has 
not  been  actually  established,  as  I  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  told  the  committee  yesterday 
morning  that  he  had  been  holding  up  the 
creation  of  the  agency  imtil  he  had  the 
proper  man  to  put  in  it.  However,  with 
the  understanding  of  the  law  as  it  has 
been  now  stated,  he  said  he  would  create 


the  agency  and  then  wait  to  get  the 
proper  man. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  he 
would  create  the  agency  prior  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  becoming  law.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  believe 
the  record  is  clear  that  if  the  appro- 
priation is  made  subsesquent  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  agency.  Congress,  by  the  final 
approval  of  the  appropriation,  will  have 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
creation  of  the  agency,  and  thereby  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  fimds  for  the 
purposes  set  forth. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  believe  that  the  area  of  astro- 
nautics is  so  broad  that  Congress  may 
address  itself  to  the  whole  field.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  severely 
criticized  were  he  not  to  accept  his 
responsibilities  in  the  security  field  at 
this  time.  However,  the  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  astronautics  are.  not  limited 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.    There 

are  research  projects  which  have  possi- 
bilities in  weather   detection,  weather 

forecasting,  and  possibly  in  weather  con- 
trol, and  which  might  not  be  encom- 
passed by  a  project  which  would  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
the  name  of  security,  or  Uie  development 

of  weapons.  There  are  projects  which 
are  related  to  communications  and  the 
development  of  resources,  and  possibly 
the  field  of  exploration  of  other  planets 
and  outer  space,  which  might  or  might 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  weapons 
development. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  at  an  early  date  address  itself  to 
the  broad  program  of  research  into  space 
projects  of  various  kinds;  and  I  hope 
that  before  long  legislation  will  be  before 
Congress  which  will  provide  the  vehicle 
for  hearings  on  those  subjects. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Washington.  It 
h£is  been  an  inspiration  to  work  with 
them  because  of  their  knowledge  in  this 
field,  and  because  of  the  devoted  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  animates  their 
thoughts  and  activities.  I  also  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation — and  I  am  sure 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  will 
wish  to  join  me — to  the  committee  clerk, 
Col.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu,  who  has  been 
most  helpful  to  us  in  the  consideration  cf 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  undramatic 
suggestions  on  some  down-to-earth  de- 
fense needs.  I  want  to  stress  the  things 
we  need  to  do  immediately  to  stay  alive. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  I  shall  discuss 
the  parallel  efforts  we  should  make  to 
speed  advanced  weapons  projects  and 
other  long-range  programs  that  may  win 
xis  the  race  to  the  stars.  But  first  things 
first.  There  are  some  things  we  have 
to  do  on  earth  in  1958  if  we  are  to  go  to 
the  moon  in  1968. 

My  remarks  today  will  take  the  form 
of  a  series  of  constructive  recommenda- 
tions. This  is  in  accord  with  the  policy 
I  have  tried  to  follow  over  the  years  in 


pointing  out  deficiencies  In  our  defense 
program  and  in  proposing  remedies. 

History  may  prove  that  some  of  the 
steps  I  am  suggesting  were  unnecessary. 
But  we  cannot  await  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory. Gk>ne  are  our  two  precious  allies 
in  past  wars — time  in  which  to  mobilize, 
and  distance  to  protect  our  homeland. 
Today,  whatever  force  is  required,  either 
to  deter  war  or  to  win  it  if  deterrence 
fails,  must  be  on  hand — ready  at  all 
times.  No  longer  can  we  aSord  the  lux- 
ury of  second  guessing  our  requirements. 
In  the  missile  age,  it  is  the  first  guess 
that  counts. 

The  aggressor  will  always  have  one 
grave  advantage  over  us.  He  can  pre- 
pare to  strike  when  he  wants,  where  he 
wants,  and  how  he  wants.  We  have  to 
prepare  to  meet  aggression  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  not  at  times  or  places 
of  our  own  choosing. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  now  failing 
to  do  that  we  should  be  doing — in  the  air» 
at  sea,  and  on  land? 

In  particular,  I  want  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing seven  reconunendations : 

First.  We  should  produce  more  B-52 
heavy  bombers  and  KC-13S  tankers, 
faster. 

The  Russians  are  at  pres^it  wdl 
ahead  of  us  in  the  IRBM-ICBM  race. 
The  Soviet  missile  program  has  pro- 
ceeded much  faster  than  we  expected  3 
years  ago.  Our  own  missile  program 
has  proceeded  more  slowly  than  was  ex- 
pected. More  Soviet  missiles  sooner. 
Fewer    American    missiles    later.     This 

is  the  fact  and  the  outlook  before  us. 

The  <me  and  only  way  to  fill  the  gap 
Is  by  more  long-range  manned  bomb- 
ers. Ultimately  manned  bombers  wiU 
supplement  ballistic  missiles,  but  they 
cannot  supplement  missiles  which  we  do 
not  have. 

This  year,  next  year,  and  the  year 
thereafter,  we  must  work  with  what  we 
have  in  hand.  This  is  the  B-52.  and  the 
KC-135  tanker  that  keeps  it  airborne. 

The  B-52  is  now  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced operational  long-range  bombing 
plane.  In  its  existing  version,  and  in 
its  advanced  version — the  B-52G — this 
plane  must  and  will  be  the  mainstay  of 
our  retaliatory  force  for  the  critical 
years  ahead. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  what  have 
we  done?  Incredible  as  it  seems,  we 
have  been  cutting  back  and  stretching 
out  our  programs,  when  every  day  that 
passes  \u*gently  calls  for  more  B-52's, 
sooner.  The  fact  is  we  still  have  as 
many  wings  of  the  obsolete  B-36  as  we 
have  of  B-52*s,  while  our  medium-range 
bomber,  the  B-47,  becomes  more  obso- 
lescent every  day. 

The  record  contains  impressive  and 
uncontradicted  evidence  that  our  posi- 
tion in  manned  bombers  is  seriously  de- 
ficient. 

In  1956  General  LeMay,  then  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  testified  that — 

Under  current  intelligence  estimates  and 
approved  plans  and  programs  the  Soviet 
long-range  air  force  will  be  relatively 
stronger  than  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
by  1960  at  the  latest. 
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General  LeMay  went  on  to  aay: 
If  preaent  plans  and  progranM,  ta  I  under- 
stand tbem,  are  uncbanged  and  our  esti- 
mates of  B^UBslan  alrpower  are  correct.  I 
think  there  Is  grave  doubt  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  wotild  present  an  effective  de- 
terrence In  t2iat  time  period  (1958-60). 

Mr.  MANSQPIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  Russians  are  at  present 
well  ahead  of  us  in  the  IRBM-ICBM 
race.  Could  the  Senator  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  jvist  how  much  ahead  of  us 
the  Russians  are  at  this  time  in  those 
two  fields? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Soviets  have  op- 
e]*ational  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles.    We  do  not. 

The  Soviets  probably  have  some  op- 
erational intercontiDental  ballistic  mis- 
siles.   We  do  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  explaining  the  ranges  of  the 
IRBM  and  ICBM? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  "nie  Soviets  have  in- 
termediate range  missiles  in  the  range 
area  of  1,000  nautical  miles. 

Our  specifications  for  these  missiles 
caU  for  1.500  miles  for  IRBM's  and  5.000 
miles  for  ICBM's. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us,  further,  bow  the  IRBM  and  the 
ICBM  travel? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  IRBM  probably 
would  traverse  a  distance  of  1,500  nau- 
tical miles  in  13  minutes.  At  lis  maxi- 
mum speed.  I  believe  it  reaches  about 
Mach  14  prior  to  reoitering  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
can  traverse  5.000  miles  in  about  33  min- 
utes. It  probably  reaches  a  maximum 
speed,  prior  to  reentry  into  the  at- 
mosphere, of  Mach  21. 

When  I  use  the  term  Mach,  that  means 
the  speed  of  sound. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation which  the  Senator  has  just  given 
the  Senate,  the  United  States  is  within 
15  minutes  of  any  missile  takeoff  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  contiguous  terri- 
tories? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  the  Soviets  have 
that  capability,  or  will  have  it  soon.  In 
addition,  the  Soviets  have  a  fieet  of  more 
than  500  submarines,  some  of  which 
have  missile-firing  capability. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  been  diligent  in  this 
particular  field,  and  more  than  diligent 
in  pointing  out  the  deficiency  which  this 
country  suffers  in  comparison  with  the 
Soviet  Union  so  far  as  submarines  are 
concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  the  startling  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  has  made  this 
afternoon,  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  in 
case  of  another  great  emergency,  this 
cotmtry  wovild  no  longer  be  the  privi- 
leged sanctuary  it  was  in  the  first  two 
World  Wars? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  definitely  the 
No.  1  target  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  an 
all-out  war  win  be  the  United  States. 
If  the  United  States  is  destroyed,  all  of 
our  allies  will  faU  with  it.  We  will  be 
the  No.  1  target  in  an  all-out  war. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  to  (recapita- 
late,  we  are  within  15  minuted,  on  the 
basis  of  ICBM  speeds,  of  an|r  missile 
takeoff  from  the  Soviet  UnioiL ;  We  will 
no  longer  be  a  privileged  sanctuary  in 
case  of  another  world  conqagration. 
We  will  no  longer  have  time  td  mobilize 
our  manpower,  gird  our  Industry,  and 
develop  our  resources.  Is  thai  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  corfect.  We 
have  had  two  fortunate  allief  in  past 
conflicts — time  and  space:  tin^  to  mo- 
bilize and  space  to  protect  o|ir  shores 
from  enemy  attack.  These  tfro  allies, 
together  witia  the  great  industrial  capa- 
bility of  this  country,  liave  made  possible 
our  victories  in  the  last  two  terrible  wars. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  jhappy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missoiu'i.  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have]  read  the 
speech  which  is  now  being  delivered  by 
tiae  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  believe  it  is  a  tiost  con- 
structive and  carefully  prepared  pres- 
entation regarding  our  current  position 
in  the  world  today.  I 

No  one  in  the  Senate  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  country  being  pre- 
pared against  a  possible  enefmy  more 
than  has  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  J 

I  notice  that  in  his  able  anci  carefully 
drawn  up  talk,  the  Smator  quptes  from 
the  testimony  of  General  Lel^ay  given 
in  1956. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  testimony  I  have 
referred  to  is  the  testimony  given  before 
the  subcommittee  of  which  t|ie  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
served  as  chairman,  and  on  which  he  did 
such  an  effective  job  in  pointihg  up  the 
need  for  this  country  to  develo  >  effective 
air  power. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thanli  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comment.  He,  tx>.  was  a 
member  of  that  committee,  ai  d  nobody 
contributed  more  to  its  success  xd  opera- 
tion than  he  did. 

In  1958— in  fact,  this  very  month- 
General  LeMa>  made  the  foUowing 
statement  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
concerning  the  fiscal  1958  supplemental 
defense  appropriation  bill:       | 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that!  18  months 
ago.  when  we  had  a  real  look  at  the  IntelU- 
gence  picture  for  Mr.  Stmingtonis  hearings, 
we  estimated  that  the  combat  c4pabillty  of 
the  Soviet  long-range  air  force  woiild  surpass 
ours  by  the  middle  of  1959.  I  'still  think 
that  by  mld-1959  there  Is  c  good  4hance  that 
their  ccHnbat  capabmty  wlU  exce^  ours. 

I  ask  my  able  colleague  fr^m  Wash- 
ington if  he  does  not  agree  with  those 
remarks,  made  earlier  this  month. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  Completely 
with  the  remarks.  They  are  (borne  out 
by  what  we  are  doing  and  by  the  Infor- 
mation which  is  made  available  to  us 
from  intelligence  sources.       [ 

I  may  say  that  no  one  knows  the  plc- 
txure  better  than  does  General  LeMay. 
who  headed  the  Strategic  klr  Com- 
mand for  so  many  years,  I  iave  com- 
plete faith  in  his  military  judgment. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Oefieral  LeMay 
continued  in  his  testhnody  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Tes.  they  are  going  to  have  more  ground 
forces;  they  are  going  to  have  more  subma- 
rines; It  looks  like  their  air  capability  will 
be  greater  than  ours.  Even  so,  that  is  noth- 
ing unusual  to  me.  I  never  tiad  to  start  a 
fight  with  Euperlorlty,  and  I  don't  think  any 
other  soldier  of  the  United  States  ever  has 
either.  We  have  always  failed  to  prepare 
properly  for  wars,  and  wa  ba^«  always  b«en 
the  underdog  going  In.  I  dent  think  it  Is 
very  profitable  to  plan  on  dsing  that  next 
time,  but  If  that  happens  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  with  what  you  liave  given  us. 
*  *  *  I  think  aU  the  previous  testimony  here 
and  in  the  Senate  has  indicted  that  the 
Russian  army  ta  bigger  thanburs.  I  do  not 
say  better;  I  say  bigger.  Tuey  have  mora 
submarines  than  we  have.  It  Is  on  the 
record  that  we  expect  their  striking  capa- 
bility In  the  air  to  pass  ours  some  time 
in  1950.  And  I  do  not  thlniTwe  can  deny 
it  here,  since  it  has  been  sal4  on  ttie  record 
before. 

I  think  we  probably  will  l>e  stronger  in 
1959.  but  I  do  not  have  any  asauranee  we 
wiU  be  strong  enough  In  19&a. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  may^  eofmment  at 
this  point  that  in  the  miss  le  age  under- 
dogs will  be  dead  dogs,  rhere  will  be 
no  chance  to  survive  unless  we  have  ade- 
quate forces  in  being  at  the  time  the 
conflict  breaks  out.  so  as  |to  do  the  Job 
necessary  for  survival. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In 
which  was  issued  by  the  chjairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  jPreparedness. 
on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of  ^ 
the  committee  and  himself,  17  points 
were  brought  up  as  to  what  should  be 
done  now.  TJecisive  aclfion'*  was  the 
term  used.  T 

I  have  read  carefully  ihe  speech  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington,  in 
which  he  points  out  how  little  is  being 
asked  for,  not  only  in  the  supplemental 
1958  budget,  but  also  in  t^e  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  know  my  colleague 
is  aware  of  the  17  points  wnlch  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  statenient  Issued  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Prepiiredness  Sub- 
committee, our  majority  Ic^ader. 

May  I  ask  my  colleague  if  he  believes 
that  those  17  points  recqmmended  for 
decisive  action  are  in  aily  way  taken 
care  of  by  either  the  fiscM  1958  supple- 
mental appropriation  bll^  or  the  pro- 
posed 1959  appropriation  bill.  I  said 
*'in  any  way  taken  care  of;  I  should 
change  that  to  "adequatcfty  taken  care 

of."  r 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Some! of  the  itons 
may  be  taken  care  of  in  bart.  but  cer- 
tainly the  overall  17-poiijt  program  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  referred  was  hot  taken  care 
of  in  any  existing  request  to  Congress, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    T 
tinguished  Senator  from 
yielding  to  me.    This  af 
has  done  many  times  bef  o: 
a  real  contribution  to  th 
rity  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appn 
comments  of  my  good  frie 
from  Missoiu^. 

Mr.  President,  since  GJeneral  LeMay 
gave  his  testimony,  our  mtuined-bomber 
programs,  far  from  being  i^reased.  have 
been  reduced. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
speedily  diminishing  our  lead  in  manned 
alrpower  and,  at  current  rates,  will  out- 
distance this  country  in  the  very  near 
future. 

And  now  the  budget  requests  before 
Congress  call  for  not  a  single  penny  for 
more  B-52'8,  beyond  the  11  wings  already 
programed. 

General  White,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  recently  told  Congress: 

If  we  don't  get  more  money,  we  will  be 
luiable  to  reorder  B-62's  except  at  very  great 
expense,  because  the  production  line  goes  to 
pieces;  and  I  feel  that  vniil  we  know  more 
about  these  ballistic  missUes  and  until  we 
know  about  the  B-58  we  should  have  the 
Insxirance  of  keeping  that  line  open. 

General  White  went  on  to  say  he  had 
"taken  every  step  I  know"  to  obtain  an 
additional  $615  million  for  another  wing 
of  B-52'8  and  for  the  KC-135  tankers  to 
support  them,  only  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  refuse  his  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
$615  million  is  enough.  My  own  belief 
is  that  at  least  $1  billion  could  now  be 
profitably  budgeted  for  this  purpose. 
But  of  this  much  I  am  sure:  The  Air 
Force  request  constitutes  the  irreduci- 
ble minimum  required  for  our  national 
safety. 

Second.  We  should  step  up  the  pro- 
duction schedule  for  the  B-58  medium- 
weight  supersonic  bomber. 

The  B-52 — even  in  the  advanced  ver- 
sion— by  no  means  represents  the  last 
word  in  manned  bombers.  Even  more 
advanced  manned  weapons  systems  are 
bound  to  come.  We  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing:  Moscow  is  hard  at  work  on  new 
high-performance  aircraft. 

At  present  we  have  one  hopeful  new 
plane  8u£Bciently  developed  to  go' into 
production.  The  possible  successor  to 
the  B-47— the  B-58 — exists  in  prototype; 
and  seven  B-58's  have  been  delivered 
for  testing  purposes.  Currently  planned 
programs  briiig  the  total  number  of 
B-58's  on  order  to  less  than  80. 

In  my  view,  we  can  get  the  new  B-58'8 
more  rapidly  than  present  plans  allow. 
Recently,  when  General  White  was  asked 
whether  they  are  producing  the  B-58'8 
as  rapidly  as  they  could,  he  replied: 

I  am  s\ire  they  are  not.  It  may  take  come 
money. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  tool  up  faster  for 
the  B-S8,  we  shall  have  more  of  them 
sooner.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
promptly  budget  fluids  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
me?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiBLK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  During  the  course 
of  the  very  excellent  speech  being  given 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  fit)m 
Washington,  I  did  not  hear  him  use  the 
expression  "lead  time,"  but  I  understood 
him  to  make  Indirect  references  to  it. 
Can  he  state  Just  what  is  the  difference, 
as  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Soviet  Union,  so  far  as  the 
lead  time  in  the  production  of  both 
planes  and  missiles  is  concerned? 
CIV 85 


Mr.  JACKSON.  We  know  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  B-52  as  compared  with  the 
Soviet  Bison  bomber,  the  Russians  were 
able  to  cut  their  lead  time  to  half  as 
much  as  ours — in  fact,  I  prefer  to  call 
it  "leg-time". 

I  cannot  state  any  precise  flgtures  as 
to  the  missiles;  but  I  can  say  that  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Soviets  took  many 
calculated  risks,  made  their  decisions 
promptly,  and  were  able  to  get  the  jump 
on  us,  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  both  the  IRBM 
and  the  ICBM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Referring  to  the 
production  of  the  B-52  in  comparison 
with  the  production  of  the  Bison  bomb- 
er, the  Soviet  counterpart  of  the  B-52. 
can  the  Senator  from  Washington  give 
an  approximate  figure,  in  years,  as  to 
how  long  in  the  way  of  lead  Vine  it  took 
to  develop  the  B-52,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Soviet  Bison  bomber,  on  the 
other?  Can  the  Senator  give  a  rough 
figure  as  to  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  rough  guess  is 
that  in  our  case  it  was  about  10  years 
from  the  initial  development  phase  to 
the  point  of  obtaining  operational 
capability. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  From  the  planning 
boards? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  compared  with 
5  years  for  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  statement 
Is  a  correct  one — and  I  assume  it  is — 
then  it  appears  to  me  that  by  the  time 
the  10  years  taken  up  in  our  lead  time 
is  over  and  the  finished  product  be- 
comes operational,  it  also  becomes  ob- 
solete. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    There  Is  that  danger. 

It  has  been  clear  to  many  of  us  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Soviets  realized  that, 
if  they  were  ever  to  defeat  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World, 
they  would  have  to  defeat  us  at  our  own 
game.  Tlie  strength  of  oiu:  position  over 
the  years  has  been  our  industrial,  our 
scientific,  and  our  technical  capability. 
The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  dramati- 
cally, with  sputnik  and  with  other  de- 
vices, that  they  are  out  to  seize  our 
trxunp  card  and  to  beat  us  at  our  own 
game.  We  have  dramatic  proof  that 
they  have  been  doing  exactly  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  understand 
the  Senator  s  point,  when  he  states  that 
in  the  matter  of  lead  time  the  Soviet 
Union  is  beating  us  at  our  own  game, 
because  we  have  always  boasted  of  our 
industrial  know-how  and  of  the  fact  that 
we  could  get  things  done  on  a  big  pro- 
duction basis. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference 
of  5  years — again  referring  to  the  B-52's 
and  the  Soviet  Bison  bombers;  what  is 
the  reason  for  this  5-year  lag  behind 
the  Soviet  Union,  insofar  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, in  view  of  all  the  facilities  we 
have  at  our  disposal? 

Mr.  JACBJ30N.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  basic  assumption  in  the  United. 
States— one  which  extends  all  the  way 
to  children  who.  at  the  age  of  5  or  6, 


enter  grade  adiool— 4hftt  we  are  superior 
in  anything  involving  Industry,  science; 
or  technology.  If  I  were  to  give  one, 
overall  reason  for  our  dilficulty,  it  is  that 
we  have  a  national  superiority  complex. 

When  it  comes  to  the  mass  production 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  industrial 
goods  for  domestic  consumption  or  the 
mass  production  of  arms  with  which  to 
defend  our  country,  the  average  Amer- 
ican, when  asked.  "Who  can  turn  out 
the  most?",  will  reply,  "The  United 
States  of  America."  There  has  been  a 
feeling  that  the  Soviets  are  only  a  few 
years  from  a  feudal  society,  so  how  could 
they  ever  match  the  United  States  of 
America? 

Our  difficulty  is  a  national  superiority 
complex.  The  sooner  we  leam  hmnility, 
the  stronger  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  Free  World  will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President; 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  srield 
tome? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  some  years 
the  distinguished  Senates-  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  have  been  listening  to 
statements  which  have  attempted  to 
justify  OIU-  passing  over  quantitative  su- 
periority to  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
ground  that  we  were  qualitatively  su- 
perior, on  the  groimd,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  many  respects,  in  the  air.  WiU  not 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  has  made  so  thorough  a 
study  of  this  subject,  agree  that  what 
sputnik  did.  more  than  anything  else, 
was  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  claims 
of  our  being  qualitatively  superior,  as  a 
justification  for  our  having  passed  over 
quantitative  superiority? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  ctMnpIetely 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
said.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  we,  with 
only  8  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
are  to  maintain  a  military  posture  which 
will  assure  our  survival,  we  certainly 
have  to  overcome  the  numerical  dis- 
advantage, through  qualitative  superior- 
ity. The  Soviets  realize  this;  and  the 
Soviets  have  centered  their  attack  on 
the  very  area  in  which  we  have  main- 
tained supremacy  in  the  past. 

In  my  trip  to  ths  Soviet  Union  in  1956, 
I  found  first-hand  corroboration  of  that 
objective.  This  is  the  obvious  course  for 
the  Soviets  to  pursue  if  they  wish  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  my  next 
point: 

Third.  We  should  further  expedite  the 
dispersal  of  our  strategic  striking  force, 
we  should  take  steps  to  harden  existing 
bases,  and  we  should  redouble  our  efforts 
to  provide  early  warning  against  enemy 
planes  and  missiles. 

Our  Strategic  Air  Conunand  bases  are 
now  the  No.  1  target  for  Soviet  attack, 
because  our  SAC  represents  our  means  of 
retaliation  against  Russia.  Moreover,  as 
the  Kremlin  expands  its  stockpile  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  improves  its  means  of 
delivering  bombs,  our  bases  become  more 
and  more  vulnerable. 

By  either  this  year  or  next  year,  our 
entire  system  of  overseas  bases  will  be 
exposed  to  Russian  IRBM  attack.  This 
year,  and  even  more  in  the  years  there- 
after, the  strate^  airbases  in  our  own 
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country  win  become  exposed  to  Soviet 
ICBM  assault.  Meanwhile,  vital  bases 
here  at  home  are  now  open  to  enemy 
missiles  from  the  sea. 

Confronting  this  hazardous  prospect, 
what  have  we  done  to  disperse  our  bomb- 
ers, to  protect  them  on  existing  bases, 
and  to  assure  them  the  earliest  possible 
warning  so  they  can  get  off  the  ground 
before  they  are  hit? 

The  answer  is  we  have  done  far  too 
little. 

SAC  dispersal  programs  have  proceeded 
at  a  leisurely  pace.  We  have  taken  no 
decisive  measures  to  harden  our  bases  by 
protecting  our  bombers  from  indirect 
hits.  At  the  present  time  the  retaliatory 
force  on  which  our  safety  depends  stands 
on  ramps  above  ground.  An  H-bomb 
that  misses  its  target  by  a  wide  margin 
will  still  wipe  out  a  force  that  is  so  ex- 
posed. Early  warning  and  detection 
systems  against  manned  aircraft  are  far 
from  peak  efficiency.  Interservice  rivalry 
has  kept  us  sitting  on  our  hands  for  the 
past  2  years  in  developing  an  early  warn- 
ing system  against  the  ICBM. 

New  budget  requests  now  before  Con- 
gress provide  for  dispersal  of  SAC  at  a 
faster  rate  and  for  improvement  of  oiur 
early  warning  and  detection  programs. 
Again,  however.  I  think  an  insufficient 
effort  is  planned. 

SAC  is  the  only  deterrent,  retaliatory 
force  we  have  op  hand.  Nothing  is  more 
urgent  than  safeguarding  it  against  de- 
struction or  neutralization  by  surprise 
attack.  Surely,  substantial  funds  to 
speed  this  effort  are  warranted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIiD.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Is  it  not  a  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  our  B-47  takeoffs 
abort? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  siu-e  of  the 
exact  figure,  but  I  know  it  is  quite  a  large 
niunber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU.  I  have  been 
Informed  that  it  is  the  case  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  B-47  takeoffs  abort,  either  on 
the  field  or  immediately  after  they  are 
airborne,  owing  to  inadequate  groimd- 
crew  servicing.  I  imderstand  that  with 
first-rate  servicing  there  would  be  virtu- 
ally no  such  aborted  flights,  but  this 
servicing  by  enlisted  men  is  bad  simply 
because  85  percent  of  those  men  leave  the 
Strategic  Air  Command — and  it  Is  hard 
duty — or  leave  the  Air  Force  entirely, 
after  a  hitch  which  includes  3  years  of 
training. 

The  reason  that  they  leave  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  as  I  imderstand, 
after  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
pends thousands  of  dollars  on  their  train- 
ing— and.  so  far  as  triple-rated  bomber 
pilots  are  concerned,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars — is  to  go  into  private 
industry  to  make  more  money;  and  it 
leaves  a  gap  In  the  security  defenses  of 
oiir  country  which  is  extremely  hard  to 
fill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Montana  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  very  important  part  of 
this  problem.  The  personnel  problem 
is  a  crucial  one  in  the  Air  Force,  and 
particularly  In  SAC.    I  understand  that 
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75  percent  of  the  airmen  havfe  served  in 
SAC  2  years  or  less.  That  is  a  very  seri- 
ous tiuTiovei\ J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  t|ie  Senator 
Srleld  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  statement  is  cortect:  That 
something  on  the  order  of  20d  B-47's  are 
In  existence,  but  we  can  neither  crew 
nor  service  them?  i 

Mr.  JACE:S0N.  I  would  ^ot  be  able 
to  state  the  exact  figiire.  but  it  is  far  too 
large.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  othet  words,  we 
have  a  sizable  nimiber  of  b447's  which 
have  neither  crews  to  man  I  them  nor 
service  groups  to  service  theii.  Is  that 
correct?  i 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  servlte  or  man 
them  properly.  J 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presljlent,  I  re- 
sume my  statement.  ' 

Fourth.  We  should  increas^  the  num- 
ber of  operational  missiles  that  will  be 
available  by  immediately  ordering  ad- 
ditional IRBM's  and  ICBM's* 

It  may  be  true  that  we  cknnot  now 
shorten  the  time  in  which  we  will  get 
our  first  operational  ballistic  missiles. 
Certain  irreducible  items  of  technologi- 
cal lead  time  are  working  against  us. 

We  can,  however,  hasten  ttie  time  at 
which  we  will  have  signiflcai  t  nimibers 
of  operational  missiles.  We  can  take 
the  calculated  risk  of  going  into  mass 
production  before  every  mini  ite  item  of 
the  missile  has  been  tested. 

In  the  Manhattan  project  In  World 
War  n  we  constructed  production  facil- 
ities at  Hanford  without  ki^owing  for 
svu-e  that  the  facilities  could  do  the  Job. 
Had  we  waited  imtil  every  pttase  of  the 
bomb  was  tested  out.  our  achievement  of 
that  decisive  weapon  would  have  been 
long  delayed. 

Test  missiles  are  fine,  but  ( nly  opera- 
tional missiles  in  abundance  '  irill  pay  off 
as  a  deterrent. 

General  Schriever,  Commander  of  the 
Air  Force  Ballistic  Missile  Division,  re- 
cently said  that  the  capabilities  now 
exist  to  start  building  more  units  of  the 
Thor  and  Atlas  than  are  inpresently 
approved  programs.  He  said  a  further 
stepup  in  production  schedules  is  possi- 
ble by  using  our  ciurent  production  base, 
with  only  some  rounding  out.  1 

I  consider  wholly  inadequate  the 
budget  requests  now  before  Congress  to 
accelerate  production  rates  ft)r  ballistic 
missiles.  These  missiles  ar^  supposed 
to  have  the  highest  national  Priority.  If 
that  means  anything,  it  means  that  we 
must  execute  that  priority  at^very  stage 
of  their  preparation,  including  produc- 
tion. I 

Fifth.  We  should  revise  upward  our 
program  for  producing  Polaris  missile- 
laimching  submarines,  and  Uy  down  a 
minimiim  of  15  keels  immediiitely. 

I  have  previously  proposed  that  we 
build  100  Polaris  missile-launi;hing  sub- 
marines at  the  earliest  po^ible  date. 
These  submarines  afford  the  opportimity 
to  increase  radically  the  effectiveness  of 
our     IRBM.    After     all,     ^     IRBM 
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platform  can 
have  the  same  target  cofirerage  and  the 
same  military  effect  {as  an  ICBM 
launched  from  our  own  poimtry. 

The  problem  we  face  in  keeping  the 
peace  lis  to  convince  the  enemy  that, 
even  if  he  strikes  first,  wt  will  be  able  to 
strike  back  Just  as  hard,  perhaps  harder. 

If  we  kept  50  Polaris  submarines  at 
sea  at  all  times,  constantly  on  the  move, 
hard  to  find,  and  next  tk>  impossible  to 
destroy,  we  should  hav4  a  formidable 
deterrent  to  Soviet  attack.  No  matter 
how  effective  an  enemy  might  think  a 
sneak  attack  against  our 'cities  and  land 
bases  might  be.  he  wouldj  know  he  could 
not  avoid  a  crushing  retilm  blow  by  our 
imderseas  force.  [ 

I  think  it  very  likely  tliat  the  Polaris 
system,  if  set  up  in  strength,  could  be- 
come the  Free  World's  main  deterrent, 
retaliatory  force.  { 

The  1958  supplementil  budget  pro- 
vides fimds  for  oiu*  first  three  Polaris 
missile  submarines,  and  we  are  told 
money  for  six  more  will  be  requested. 
This  number  falls  shovt  of  what  we 
should  order  this  year.  We  can  move 
more  rapidly  toward  the  objective  of  100 
such  submarines  by  starting  15  of  them 
immediately.  6  more  tha|i  are  presently 
contemplated. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mil.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield?   i 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  am  Ihappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
stresses  the  Polaris  missile.  Nearly  ev- 
erybody connected  with  its  development 
has  also  emphasized  the  importance  of 
that  missile.  Will  the  Senator  not 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
submarines  to  launch  the  missile,  the 
missile  cannot  perform  its  intended  mis- 
sion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The 
the  Senator  is  correct, 
portant  that  we  take  parallel  action  on 
both  the  missile  and  the  submarine.  In 
other  words,  we  are  facing  a  situation 
In  which  we  shall  probably,  unless  we 
do  something  about  it.  have  Polaris  mis- 
siles without  their  laimc^ing  platforms; 
namely,  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
The  missile  Is  only  half  of  the  weapon 
system.  Unless  we  have  the  means  to 
launch  It  we  lose  its  detierrent  value. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  tnay  I  ask  the 
other  half  of  that  qu^tion?  Do  we 
have  the  Polaris  missile?, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
If  all  of  the  schedules  work  out  as 
planned,  we  will  make  gciod  progress  on 
the  Polaris  missile.  ] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th^n,  If  we  do  not 
have  the  Polaris  missile,  [why  should  we 
build  Polaris  missile  submarines? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  objecUve.  of 
course,  is  to  produce  the  Polaris  missile 
on  a  schedule  that  will  tie  it  in  with  the 
submarine,  so  that  the  missile  can  be 
married  to  the  submarin^  on  a  concxu:- 
rent  basis.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whjat  the  Senator 
means  is  that  the  two  it^ns.  the  Polaris 
missile  submarine  and  tl^Polaris  mis- 
sile, should  be  developed  simultaneously. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  $enator  Is  cor- 
rect. T 

Sixth.  We  should  radically  accelerate 
oiu:    antisubmarine    warlare    programs 
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and  provide  for  %  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Undersea  Warfare. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  largest  un- 
dersea fleet  in  the  world — over  500  sub- 
marines, many  with  missile-launching 
capability.  Admiral  Rickover  told  Con- 
gress this  year  that  if  the  Russians  were 
to  commence  building  atomic  submarines 
now  at  a  fraction  of  the  rate  they  have 
b3en  building  conventional  submarines 
we  would  even  lose  our  present  lead  in 
nuclear  submarines — and  as  early  as 
1961. 

At  the  current  building  rate  we  will 
have  only  about  15  nuclear  submarines 
in  operation  before  1961. 

Moscow  may  not  yet  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Polaris  submarine  system, 
but  she  can  build  it  soon.  When  that 
day  comes  most  of  the  United  States 
will  be  within  ranje  of  nuclear  attack 
from  the  sea. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat,  are  we  doing 
enough  to  keep  our  ocean  lifelines  open? 
Are  we  preparing  to  safeguard  our  main- 
land from  missiles  launched  from  Soviet 
submarines? 

The  truth  Is  our  antisubmarine  meth- 
ods are  still  mainly  conventional  and 
of  little  value  against  the  unconventional 
threat.  We  have  only  begtm  to  develop 
the  new  ships,  train  the  new  men.  and 
achieve  the  needed  breakthroughs  in  de- 
tection techniques. 

Rear  Adm.  Rawson  Bennett,  Chief 
of  Naval  Research,  has  testifled  before 
Congress  that  "at  this  point  we  are  not 
In  the  very  rapid  state  of  advance  in 
antisubmarine  warfare." 

Thus  far  antisubmarine  warfare  has 
relied  on  a  strategy  of  attrition.  Even 
when  the  target  was  a  conventional  sub- 
marine, the  detection  and  kill  record  has 
been  low.  Now  with  the  coming  of  the 
nuclear  submarine  every  difficulty  is 
multiplied. 

We  need  to  aim  for  100  percent  detec- 
tion and  100  percent  kilL  The  frightful 
destructive  power  of  one  enemy  sub- 
marine makes  anj^hing  less  Inadequate. 
One  submarine  alive  can  mean  one 
American  city  dead. 

The  1959  budget  includes  a  request  for 
some  additional  money  for  antisub- 
marine warfare,  but  the  increase  is  not 
very  substantial. 

Once  more,  I  believe  we  are  short- 
changing a  vital  program.  We  must 
win  the  race  for  discovery  of  new  detec- 
tion techniques.  We  need  to  order  more 
attack  and  hunter -killer  submarines 
that  can  sink  Russian  submarines.  There 
is  every  justification  for  budgeting  ample 
funds  for  these  purposes. 

I  also  want  to  repeat  my  earlier  sug- 
gestion for  the  appointment  of  a  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Undersea  Warfare  to 
help  get  the  effort  into  higher  gear,  and 
maintain  it  that  way. 

Seventh.  We  should  build  up  the 
Army  to  18  divisions  and  fully  modern- 
ize its  equipment — ^the  pentomic  division 
should  really  be  made  pentomic. 

The  greatest  threat  we  face  Is  all-out 
Soviet  attack,  but  this  Is  not  the  most 
likely  threat — today.  As  long  as  Ameri- 
can power  can  still  devEistate  an  aggres- 
sor, Moscow  may  refrain  from  an  all- 
out  blow. 

The  Kremlin  doubtless  prefers  to  In- 
herit the  world,  if  it  can,  rather  than 


demolish  it.  Our  most  probable  im- 
mediate military  danger  is  the  limited 
Soviet  probe  and  penetration  carefully 
calculated  not  to  arouse  this  country  to 
a  showdown. 

This  being  their  likely  tactic,  we  re- 
quire modem  mobile  forces  prepared  to 
prevent  local  engagements  from  getting 
out  of  hand.  As  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said  in 
1956:  "If  the  small  war  breaks  out,  we 
must  suppress  it  promptly,  because  that 
small  war  may  easily  lead  to  the  great 
war  which  we  are  all  trying  to  avoid." 

In  the  light  of  this  requirement  what 
have  we  done?  Hlogically  and  dis- 
astroxis  as  it  Is,  we  have  relentlessly  cut 
our  Army  from  20  divisions,  to  18.  and 
then  to  15  at  the  end  of  this  flscal  year. 
Now  Congress  is  asked  in  the  1959  budget 
to  give  its  blessing  to  a  14-division  Army. 
This  further  cut  is  proposed  despite 
testimony  by  such  men  as  General  Gavin, 
Chief  of  Army  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, that  even  with  the  present  nimi- 
ber of  army  divisions  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  flght  a  limited  war. 

Eight  of  our  divisions  are  deployed 
overseas,  three  are  really  training  or- 
ganizations, leaving  us  with  a  striking 
force  of  three  or  at  the  most  four  di- 
visions. This  is  an  absurdly  small  force 
to  compare  with  the  175  Soviet  divisions. 
These  Soviet  divisions  are  poised  to 
threaten  such  critical  areas  as  the  Middle 
East,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Europe.  We 
ask  the  nations  who  are  under  the  muz- 
zles of  Soviet  guns  to  resist  the  powerfxil 
forces  across  their  frontiers;  we  pledge 
our  assistance.  Yet  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  move  only  one  division  b:  air 
transportation,  and  these  countries,  and 
the  Soviets,  know  this  fact. 

The  Army  has  recognized  the  need  to 
adapt  to  the  nuclear  age.  It  has  reorgan- 
ized its  active  divisions  under  the  pen- 
tomic concept  to  provide  greater  mo- 
bility, greater  striking  power,  and  faster 
reaction  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
battle. 

These  new  pentomic  divisions,  how- 
ever, are  still  shackled  to  World  War  II 
equipmenL  At  the  rate  modem  equip- 
ment is  being  provided  it  will  be  several 
years  before  the  new  divisions  are  any- 
thing but  paper  pentomic. 

General  Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
recently  testified:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Army  can  modernize  to  the  extent 
I  consider  necessary  without  a  significant 
Increase  over  the  funds  received  in  re- 
cent s^ars." 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Congress  Is  asked 
In  the  1959  budget  to  reduce  Army  Re- 
serve components.  A  case  might  be 
made  for  holding  down  the  Regular  Army 
if  we  had  enough  Army  Reserve  divisions 
equipped  and  trained  to  constitute  com- 
bat-ready imits.  But  it  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever  to  cut  back  the  Regular 
Army  and  simultaneously  deal  a  body 
blow  to  the  Reserve  program. 

Clearly,  we  should  provide  this  coun- 
try with  a  modem  Army,  equipped  to 
fight  on  today's  battlefield.  Its  strength 
should  be  restored  to  18  active  divisions 
as  a  minimum;  the  rate  of  modernization 
should  be  speeded  up;  and  the  Reserve 
forces  program  should  be  assured  steady 
support. 


Mr.  President,  one  final  point.  Ixi 
matters  of  national  security — In  matters, 
in  other  words,  affecting  freedom's  life 
and  death — it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
executive  branch  or  Congress  to  shy  away 
from  necessary  programs  simply  because 
they  demand  sacrifices  of  our  people. 
It  Is  the  business  of  both  branches  of 
Government  to  tell  the  people  honestly 
and  clearly  what  is  needed  for  our  sur- 
vival, and  to  fl«:ht  for  programs  that  will 
meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  hax 
given  a  very  excellent  address  this  after- 
noon. Speaking  for  myself,  the  Senator 
has  given  me  a  great  deal  to  think  about. 
As  I  go  back  over  what  the  Senator  said, 
it  appears  to  me  he  considers  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  OIU-  greatest  deterrent  to  war; 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  real  de- 
fense in  a  submersible  naval  setup;  that 
the  Army  is  being  reduced  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  14  divisions  In  the  1959  budget, 
and,  I  might  add,  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  also  being  reduced  to  some  extent  at 
the  same  time. 

My  reaction  to  the  Senator's  excel, 
lent  speech — and  I  must  compliment 
him  for  "laying  it  on  the  line" — ^is  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  is  not  only  the  main  deterrent 
we  have  to  prevent  an  all-out  strug- 
gle, but  it  is  in  a  real  sense  the  keeper 
of  the  peace. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  his  kind  remarks.  What  he 
had  to  say  about  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand is  completely  true.  It  is  the  main 
deterrent  to  all-out  war. 

In  the  manned  bomber  area  we  have 
the  one  opportunity  to  build  up  our  re- 
taliatory capability  now.  This  we  must 
do  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  what  I  consider  a  very  timely 
and  constructive  speech  on  som.e  very 
live  subjects.  He  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  those  subjects. 

For  cmpliasis,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
came  from  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  with  the  very  strong 
conviction  that  we  ought  to  expand  the 
program  of  B-52  heavy  bomber  produc- 
tion, with  its  service  ainciliary.  the  KC- 
133  tanker,  because,  after  all,  they  are 
our  quick  weapons  for  instant  defense 
or  retaliation.  They  are  weapons  in 
being,  of  proved  capability.  They  are 
our  chief  reliance  as  of  this  time.  They 
can  be  manufactured  speedily  and 
manned  and  made  ready.  I  think  we 
have  already  been  burning  daylight,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  bum  daylight  with- 
out action  on  anything  like  the  scale  on 
which  we  shoiild  be  producing  these 
weapons. 

I  wish  to  commend  as  well  as  thank 
Col.  Ken  BeLieu.  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff,  for  his  most 
valuable  and  imtiring  work  on  this  bilL 
Colonel  BeLieu  is  not  only  willing,  but 
he  is  able,  and  his  services  are  always 
most  helpful  to  our  committee. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  Congress  convened.  President 
Elsenhower  requested  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  deemed  im- 
perative to  meet  the  increased  Soviet 
threat,  and  particularly  in  the  field 
of  long-range  missiles  and  satellites. 
The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  in  order  to  evaluate 
our  military  posture,  in  order  to  Insure 
effective  combat  readiness  of  our  armed 
services. 

For  110  days  seventy-seven-some  wit- 
nesses were  heard  by  the  committee,  and 
around  200  experts  were  interviewed  by 
the  staff.  Countless  authorities,  includ- 
ing outstanding  scientists,  top  industrial- 
ists, and  high  Defense  Department  ofa- 
cials,  testified  in  open  sessions.  A  good 
many  of  these  witnesses  and  ovir  Central 
Intelligence  people  testified  also  In  closed 
sessions. 

The  report  declared  that  the  Soviets 
presently  have  the  advantage  in  ballistic 
missxles.  outer-space  satellites,  and  in 
submarine  numbers.  No  one  disputed, 
however,  the  present  power  of  our  superb 
Strategic  Air  Command  to  strike  devas- 
tating blows  of  almost  total  destruction. 

Among  other  recommendations,  the 
committee  suggested  that  the  Defense 
Department — 

Strengthen  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand and  disperse  oiu-  SAC  bases. 

Step  up  production  of  our  Atlas — 
ICBM — and  our  Thor  and  Jupiter — 
IRBM's. 

Start  immediately  on  the  development 
of  manned  missiles. 

Reorganize  the  Defense  Department, 
particularly  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Improve  our  distant  early  warning  sys- 
tem and  develop  a  detection  system  for 
ballistic  missiles. 

Expand  research  and  development 
programs. 

Modernize  civilian  defense. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  have 
already  been  adopted,  and  some  are  on 
the  fire.  When  the  chips  are  down,  the 
American  people  will  get  on  with  the  job 
and  come  through  in  good  shape.  In 
order  to  launch  deadly  counterstrikes, 
SAC  must  have  available  an  early  warn- 
ing system,  alert  facilities,  proper  dis- 
persal, and  trained  personnel.  Before 
long,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  we 
will  close  the  gap  on  Soviet  progress  in 
the  missile  field,  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  in  the  meantime  we  can 
rely  on  our  splendid  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  report  indicates, 
this  bill  authorizes  certain  construction 
to  augment  the  ICBM  complex  planned 
for  Warren  Air  Force  Base  in  my  State. 
The  bill  includes  construction  projects 
In  the  amount  of  $112,400,000  in  support 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  program  cov- 
ering the  Intercontinental  and  the  inter- 
mediate-range ballistic-missile  program. 
The  operational  plan  for  these  weapons 
provides  for  the  manning  and  equipping 
of  Strategic  Air  Command  squadrons  on 
a  constantly  alert  basis,  with  the  capa- 
bility of  launching  the  miadles  within 
minutes  after  initial  warning  of  attack. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Congress  has  done  its  full 


part  in  providing  the  necessAry  funds  in 
record  time  in  order  to  meei  the  Soviet 
threat.  i 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  sendi  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.    ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  commit  «e  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Chxkt  Clirx.  On  pag  i  10,  line  24, 
In  the  committee  amendmex  t,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  delete  the  word  "fm  ids"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "authoriza- 
tions". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senate^  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  (amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  an  ended  wsis 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordei  id  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  lead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  tli;  d  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  S?cietary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop  cer- 
tain installations  for  the  naltional  secu- 
rity, and   for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  i  imendment, 
request  a  conference  with  tie  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  aqd  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stknnis,  Mr.  Jackcon,  Mr.  S\lton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Cse,  of  South  Dakota, 
conferees  on  the  part  of  th< 


January  SO 


as  to  read: 


on  the  part 


PROPOSED  SMALL  BUSDlESS  BANK 

SYSTEM 


During  the  delivery  of  lifr 
remarks, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from 
yield  to  me? 

The      PRESIDING     Ot-'FJCER 


Senate. 


Stknnis* 

Mr.  Presi- 
Mississippi 

(Mr. 

Proxmre  in  the  chair) .  Do  s  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  yield  tojthe  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  lo  yield, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ]  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  may  yield  to 
me.  with  the  understanding  Jthat  he  not 
lose  the  fioor,  and  with  the  further  lui- 
derstanding  that  the  statement  which  I 
desire  to  make  shall  be  printed  at  an- 
other point  in  the  Record,  io  as  not  to 
disturb  the  continuity  of  the  speech  being 
made  by  the  Senator  from  iMississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objectioii  It  is  so  or- 
dered, f 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  yesterday,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Smtll  Business 
Committee,  Mr.  Patmak,  Idtroduced  a 
bill  creating  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  System,  with  the  almjof  making 
available  to  small  businesslt  soiu-ce  of 
equity  and  long-term  loan  cs)ital  where 
it  is  not  available  on  reasouble  terms 
from  existing  private  sourcesFl  now  in- 


troduce for  appropriat4i  reference,  the 
idenUcal  bill. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  In  this  body, 
Mr.  President,  who  is  act  conscious  of 
the  need  for  capital  in !our  small  busi- 
nesses. There  is  not  a  senator  who  has 
not  devoted  time  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  small  business:  and  there  is 
not  a  Senator  who  is  unaware  that,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  pr^ate  enterprise, 
and  of  the  Small  Busii|ess  Administra- 
tion, small  business  remsjins  in  great  need 
of  capital  with  which  to  grow,  to  com* 
pete,  and  even  to  survive. 

Distingushed  Members  of  this  body 
have  proposed  legislation  to  make  this 
capital  available  throu^  various  agen- 
cies and  institutions.       1 

On  yesterday,  the  Senate  agreed  to  a 
resolution  which  provides  fimds  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  is  headed  by  ita  able  and  alert 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkkan]. 

I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  by 
the  method  selected  bsj  Representative 
Patman  and  his  colleagiHes,  after  months 
of  investigation  into  the  problems  of 
small  business.  It  appears  to  me  to  meet 
the  substantial  objection  raised  by  the 
administration  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  several  of  the!  other  proposed 
methods.  ! 

In  effect.  It  is  patterned  after  the 
Federal  land-bank  syslem.  The  Fed- 
eral land  banks  have  l}edn  paid  out;  they 
have  paid  back  the  capital  the  Govern- 
ment put  into  them.  Associations  of 
farmers  now  own  themj 

In  the  same  way,  bornowers  imder  the 
small-business  system  wSil  contribute  by 
taking  stock  in  the  banlds:  and  it  is  con- 
templated that  eventually  the  borrowers 
will  pay  back  to  the  Treasury  every  bit 
of  the  Government  mon(  y.  So  the  banks 
will  eventually  be  ownel  privately,  and 
will  become  a  definite  pa  rt  of  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  examine  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  believe  it  rep- 
resents an  intelligent  and  logical  step 
which  we  may  take  toward  making  avail- 
able to  small  business  jthe  lifeblood  it 
needs  in  today's  competiiive  world.  And, 
finally,  Mr.  President,  it  will  make  that 
step  within  a  framework  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

EaUtANATOET   ST4maMT 

The  Small  Business  Cap  tal  Bank  System 
bill  would  do  the  following  [ 

First.  It  would  establish  I  a  Small  Business 
Capital  Bank  Board  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Oovertunei^t  of  the  United 
States.  With  a  central  offl^  in  Washington, 
the  Board  would  superrisf  a  system  of  13 
small-business  capital  b4nka — 1  in  each 
Federal  Reserve  district.      1 

The  Board  would  consUt  of  13  members, 
1  from  each  Reserve  distrldt,  and  1  at  large. 

Second.  The  Board  wouli  subscribe  to  $10 
million  of  capital  stock  injeach  small-busi- 
ness capital  bank.  This  stiock  would  be  re- 
tired when  all  of  the  atithorlzed  capital 
stock  of  each  bank  Is  sub$cribed  by  unaU- 
business  investment  associktlons. 

Third.  These  investment  lasaoclaUons,  cre- 
ated in  each  State  by  sm^l-business  con- 
cerns, would  subscribe  t6  shares  in  tto* 
small -business  bank  in  thvlr  areas. 

Thus  the  bill  provides  tot  eventual  prlvat* 
ownership  of  the  small-baslness  bcmka  by 
■mall-busineM  investment  asaoclatlone. 

The  associations  would  be  patterned  alonff 
the  lines  of  the  national  firm  V»"  gjf^^^- 
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tloQs  and  prodtietton  credit  eesocUtione, 
which  operate  within  the  framework  at  tbe 
federal  Land  Bank  System. 

Fourth.  The  funds  to  be  ueed  by  the  13 
•mall-buslneas  banks,  in  providing  capital 
for  the  investment  aeeociatlons  for  their 
Investnient  in  small  businesses,  would  be 
secured  from  the  Snudl  Business  Capital 
Bank  Board.  The  Board  would  supply  those 
fund*  by  purctiaelng  debenture  bonds  from 
the  banks — and  the  Board  woxtld  secure  its 
own  funds  from  private  inveet<»«,  through 
the  sale  of  itc  own  debenture  bonds  on 
the  open  market. 

This  la  much  the  same  procedure  as  is 
used  by  FNMA— Fannie  May.  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  Board's 
obligations  do  not  Impose  any  liabUlty  on 
the  United  SUtes. 

This  Is  the  method  of  operation  proposed 
for  the  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  System. 

It  does  not  require  an  appropriation  by 
Congress.  The  money  to  be  used  by  the 
Board  comes  from  an  earned  surplus  of  idle 
money  in  the  Federal  Reserve  accounts,  and 
from  $28  million  now  held  almost  untouched 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  in  its  small-bxisl- 
ness  account.  The  Reserve  Board  does  not 
believe  it  ought  to  be  in  that  kind  of  loan 
business;  this  bill  will  take  it  out,  and  put 
the  money  to  good  use. 

This  system  represents  no  competitive 
challenge  to  private  industry.  Private  lend- 
ing institutions  would  be  urged  to  partici- 
pate in  it.  Its  benefits  will  be  widespread: 
but  they  wlU  not  be  available  to  those  who 
can  secure  equity  and  long-term  loan  capital 
from  private  sources. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  owned  by  those  who 
take  part  in  It — not  by  the  Government. 
Private  ownership  of  the  land  bank  system 
is  a  reality  now.  as  it  would  be,  eventxially, 
in  the  SmaU  Business  Capital  Bank  System. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
customarily  generous  treatment  and 
consideration  of  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  have  been  glad  to  jrield 
to  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  3191)  to  create  a  Small 
Business  Capital  Bank  System  to  make 
available  to  small  business  a  source  of 
equity  and  long-term  loan  capital  where 
such  capital  is  not  available  on  reason- 
able terms  from  existing  private  sources; 
to  transfer  to  such  system  all  funds 
which  are  presently  available  under  sec- 
tion 13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for 
loans  to  Industrial  and  commercial 
firms,  together  with  oertam  other  fimds 
out  of  the  surplus  accoxmts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banlcs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Texas,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banidng  and  Currency. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Thti],  the  Junior  Senator 
fnnn  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMPHarr],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MobsbI,  the 
Senator  frmn  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblc],  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pkoxmiu],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltohstallI,  the  Senator 
from  Arlsona  [Mr.  GOLDWATnl,  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  KdgkelI* 


the  Senator  from  New  Yoilc  [Mr.  JavitbI 
and  myself,  I  Introduce  a  bill  for  appro- 
priate reference.  

The  PRESIDING  OlfFiCEK.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  8194)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
establish  an  initial  program  of  tax  ad- 
justment for  small  and  Independent 
business  and  for  persons  engaged  in 
small  and  independent  business,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkkan  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recess  between  sessions  of  the 
B5th  Congress,  your  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee conducted  extensive  hearings  in 
14  cities  across  the  land  in  connection 
with  its  study  of  the  impact  of  Federal 
taxation  on  small  business.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  hearing  record  the 
committee  now  offers  its  report  which 
embodies  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. These  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  testimony  of  456 
persons,  representative  of  all  forms  of 
business  activity,  who  appeared  before  or 
gave  statements  to  the  committee. 

The  testimony  presented  established 
what  your  committee  has  feared  for  some 
time.  The  impact  of  Federal  taxes  is  not 
the  same  on  all  segments  of  the  economy. 
There  are  changes  which  are  urgently 
required  if  our  economic  system  is  to  re- 
main as  we  have  iuiown  it.  It  has  been 
conclusively  shown  that  small  business 
has  been  denied  equal  opportunity  under 
our  tax  law  as  it  is  presently  written. 
The  free  enterprise  system  requires  a  dy- 
namic independent  business  which  can- 
not exist  when  entry  for  the  new  and 
growth  for  the  small  are  hampered. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  the  re- 
port is  for  a  speedy  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  small  business  tax  adjust- 
ment bill  of  1958  which  I  have  just  intro- 
duced, and  which  is  attached  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report.  This  is  an  omnibus 
measure  which  attempts  to  treat  all  mat- 
ters requiring  immediate  action.  Where 
problems  are  not  so  acute  or  needs  not 
shown  to  be  so  great,  further  study  or  a 
general  plan  of  adjustment  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  small  business  tax  adjustment  bill 
of  1958  has  been  drafted  to  assist  small 
business  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  a 
growing  and  expanding  economy.  How- 
ever, this  measure  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  whole  economy.  It  is  not  class 
legislation  nor  an  attempt  to  set  seg- 
ment against  segment.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  restrict  its  application  only  to 
small  concerns.  Instead,  amendment  of 
the  Revenue  Code  to  grant  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  business  regardless  of  size  or 
form  of  organization  has  been  the  central 
purpose. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  committee  members  have  Joined  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  I  have  In- 
troduced. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonsent  that  the  bill 
be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table  until  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow,  in  order  that 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  Join  in 
sponsoring  it  may  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  so. 


The  PRESIDINO  OPnCKU.  Wltbont 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  meMure  Is 
constructed  around  a  reinvestment  al- 
lowance which  is  provided  for  in  section  3 
of  the  bill.  This  section  has  as  Its  pur- 
pose to  permit  smaller  concerns  to  retain 
earnings  for  necessary  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. This  would  be  accomplished  bf 
allowing  50  percent  of  the  first  $10,000. 
30  percent  of  the  second  $10,000,  and 
20  percent  of  the  third  $10,000,  which  is 
reinvested  in  depreciable  property  or  in- 
ventory as  a  deduction  from  current 
Income  for  tax  purposes.  This  allow- 
ance would  be  available  for  all  concerns 
with  a  maximum  of  $10,000. 

The  revenue  loss  will  not  be  great  be- 
cause the  allowance  is  granted  only  for 
expenditures  made  during  the  year.  The 
expenditures  must  necessarily  be  twice 
as  great  as  the  allowance,  even  In  the 
first  instance,  and  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditures will  be  income  in  the  hands 
of  the  recipients.  Secondly,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  reinvestment  will  be  chan- 
neled into  depreciable  assets  for  which 
no  depreciation  deduction  will  be  per- 
mitted. Thus,  even  for  the  taxpay^ 
himself,  this  measure  largely  allows  a 
deferral  rather  than  an  absolute  reduc- 
tion of  tax. 

In  order  that  this  section  may  not  be 
used  to  avoid  taxes,  gain  on  the  sale  of 
property,  where  this  allowance  was  taken 
on  purchase,  will  be  considered  as  ordi- 
nary income  rather  than  capital  gain  to 
the  extent  of  the  unexpended  allowance. 
It  is  also  provided  that  more  than  one 
concern  having  the  same  ownership  must 
be  considered  as  one  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  assist  the  continuing  operation 
of  independent  concerns  which  are  moat 
troubled  by  a  need  for  equity  financing. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  extends 
equal  opportunity  to  all  taxpayers  who 
wish  to  provide  for  their  own  retirement. 
Presently,  persons  who  are  members  of 
a  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  or 
stock-bonus  plan  imder  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  get  pre- 
ferred treatment.  Under  this  proposed 
section  any  person  not  a  member  of  a 
section  401  qualified  plan  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  deduct  up  to  10  percent  of  his 
income  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  less,  for 
amoimts  he  deposits  for  his  retirement. 

The  deposits  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  made  in  a  manner  to  remove  the  tax- 
payer from  immediate  control  of  the 
funds  deposited.  As  matters  of  equity, 
the  provision  permits  a  5 -year  carry- 
over of  the  unused  portion  of  the  allow- 
able deduction,  and  permits  an  increased 
deduction  for  taxpayers  over  50  years 
of  age  at  the  time  this  measure  is  en- 
acted. This  section  would  defer  the  col- 
lection of  tax  until  benefits  are  received 
from  the  plan.  It  would  equalize  treat- 
ment for  all  taxpayers. 

Section  4  would  permit  certain  estates 
the  opportunity  to  pay  Federal  estate 
taxes  by  Installments  over  a  period  of 
up  to  10  years.  Many  small  concerns 
have  been  doomed  when  the  owner-oper- 
ator died  because  of  the  drainage  of  all 
liquid  funds  into  payment  of  estat« 
taxes.  Under  present  law,  except  after 
showing  of  hardship,  all  estate  taxes  are 
due  within  15  months  alter  deattt  cA  Xb» 
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decedent.  This  propoMl  would  free 
estates  tied  up  in  nonliquld  business  in- 
vestment Xrom  this  terrible  btirden. 

This  provision  would  actually  increase, 
the  revenue  received  because  6  percent 
interest  is  charged  on  the  unpaid  balance 
where  this  election  is  taken.  Because  of 
the  deferral  there  would  be  a  small  reve- 
nue reduction  the  first  few  years.  It  Is 
provided  that  all  the  unpaid  balance  is 
immediately  due  and  payable  where  the 
estate  misses  a  pasmient  on  tax  or  inter- 
est and  where  the  assets  of  the  estate 
are  sold. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  the  alternative 
methods  of  depreciation  to  purchasers 
of  used  property.  The  1954  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  section  167,  provided  that 
purchasers  of  new  property  had  a  right 
to  use  certain  methods  for  computing 
their  depreciation  for  tax  purposes. 
This  provided  a  tax  advantage  to  pur- 
chasers of  new  equipment  denied  to  those 
taxpayers  who  could  not  afford  or  did 
not  wish  to  purchase  new  property. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
taxpayers  should  be  treated  diflferently 
merely  because  one  purchases  a  new 
machine  while  the  other  chooses  a 
similar  used  piece.  This  section  would 
give  equality  of  depreciation  treatment 
to  all  taxpayers  making  purchases  of 
property  new-in-use  to  them. 

As  an  aid  to  small  corporations  the 
sixth  section  grants  an  election  to  cor- 
porations to  be  taxed  as  partnerships. 
This  would  remove  double  taxation  from 
consideration  as  a  factor  in  determining 
under  what  legal  form  a  business  should 
be  operated.  This  proposal  complements 
section  1361  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  permits  certain  pro- 
prietorships and  partnerships  to  be  taxed 
as  corporations. 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  increase  the  minimum  accumu- 
lated earnings  credit  from  $60,000  to 
$100,000.  This  would  take  some  of  the 
pressure  off  the  smaller  corporations 
which  are  most  restricted  by  the  un- 
reasonable accimmlation  of  surplus 
penalty.  It  will  recognize  the  inflation 
which  has  cut  the  value  of  the  original 
$60,000  and  provide  some  added  equity 
financing. 

The  last  section  of  this  bill  would  com- 
pel the  Treasury  to  acquiesce  in  decisions 
of  the  Tax  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals  im- 
less  it  chose  to  appeal.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  the  same  treatment  for  all  tax- 
payers and  finality  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  these  measures 
are  necessary.  If  small  business  is  to 
continue  to  serve  Its  vital  part  to  our 
economy,  then  tax  adjtistment  is  neces- 
sary to  equalize  opportunity.  I  fervently 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
legislation  the  support  I  believe  It 
deserves. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   I  yield, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  understand, 
the  bill  involves  many  of  the  President's 
Bviggestlons  regarding  taxation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


|o  something 

clear  in  the 
y  this  as  a 
y  chairman 


Mr.  6ALTC»Y8TALL.    An^  one  or  two 

additional  features,  for  cansful  conaid- 
eration.  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  i  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield] 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  the  {honor  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  the  honor  of  joining  in  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill.  I 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  hear- 
ings which  were  conducted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  as  related  ta  small  busi- 
ness, and  noted  the  stronf  feeling  of 
small  business  that  this  problem  repre- 
sents a  very  serious  difBcultyt  Under  the 
very  distinguished  guidance  f>f  our  chair 
man,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
about  the  problem. 

I  think  it  should  be  mad 
Record,   however — and  I  s 
lawyer,  and  I  know  that 
will  bear  with  me — that  I  have  some  seri 
ous  doubts  as  to  that  pari  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  the  acquieience  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  determinations 
of  courts  on  tax  matters. 

This  question  may  present  some  real 
problems  in  administrative  feasibility. 
However,  I  feel  very  stronily,  in  com- 
pany with  my  colleagues,  that  we  must 
give  urgent  attention  to  thi  question  of 
tax  help  for  small  business.  For  that 
reason,  I  was  glad  of  the  poivilege  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  ieel  that  the 
legislative  process  will  enable  us  to  deal 
with  all  of  the  problems  invcflved, 

I  should  like  also  to  add  that  it  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  two  otaer  problems 
are  very  serious  to  small  biisiness.  One 
is  the  problem  of  antitrust  Enforcement 
With  respect  to  that  problerti,  I  feel  that 
we  may  very  well  have  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent approach  for  small  business  than  for 
the  generality  of  business,  looking  more 
to  the  affirmative  side  than  jto  the  nega- 
tive side;  for  example,  stopping  mergers 
and  other  things  which  ma|r  be  desired. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  problem  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small  biKiness  in  re- 
search and  development  anq  other  areas. 

Management  problems  ronain  among 
the  most  important  problen^  of  all  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  the  United  States. 
The  committee  under  the  Tvery  distin- 
guished guidance  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  haslsuch  a  won- 
derful record  that  I  am  ccpfldent  that 
we  shall  deal  as  effectively  with  the  other 
problems  as  our  chairman  Is  now  lead- 
ing us  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  taxa- 
tion as  it  affects  small  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  o|  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  1  agree  with 
him  on  the  antitrust  phase.  Further- 
more, he  mentioned  a  provision  of  the 
proposed  legislation  about  Which  he  has 
some  misgivings.  So  do  I,  $o  far  as  the 
mechanics  of  it  are  conceded.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  everi  business  in 
the  country,  whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
ought  to  know  what  its  status  is  in  a 
given  situation,  and  that  me  Treasury 
should  not  have  the  privilege  of  shop- 
ping around  among  districts  or  circuits 
for  a  favorable  decision. 

Mr.  JAVrra  I  can  see  hothing  but 
good  coming  from  the  exp^ure  of  our 
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position  and  that  of  the  jTreasury  in  that 
connection. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    IM^.  President,  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  T 
to  3rleld.  First  I  shoulc)  like  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  came  to  the 
committee  as  a  brand  new  Member  of 
the  Senate  at  the  close)  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless  he 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  tax 
hearings.  All  the  ta^^  hearings,  held 
throughout  the  coimtijv,  were  partici- 
pated in  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber. Only  one  member  was  prevented  by 
reason  of  a  previous  commitment  from 
participating  in  every  hearing.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the'  very  icind  and 
gracious  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairm^  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  as  a 
only  5  months  ago,  I  ris 
to  join  my  distinguisl 
support  of  this  bill  wl 
the  result  of  their  laboi 
result  of  my  own.  Onl  the  other  hand 
Just  because  I  was  so  jrecently  elected, 
because  I  have  had  th|e  chance  so  re- 
cently to  talk  with  literally  thousands  of 
little-business  men  in  jevery  section  of 
Wisconsin,  I  feel  very  ideeply  that  this 
bill  is  urgently  needed|  and  needed  at 
once. 

Mr.  President,  I  reca  1  at  our  hearing 
In  Milwaukee,  the  referee  in  bankruptcy 
for  southern  Wisconsin  testified  to  this 
small- business  committee  that  business 
failures  in  Wisconsin  I  last  year  were 
greater  than  ever  befbre — greater  In- 
deed, than  in  1932.  Anid  virtually  every 
one  of  these  business  failures  was  a 
small-business  failure.  Since  5  months 
ago  small  business  hasj  not  been  doing 
better.  It  has  been  I  doing  progres- 
sively worse  and  much  worse.  Many 
small  businesses  are  falling.  Few  small 
businesses  can  grow  evfen  a  little.  And 
hterally  no  small  businesses  today  can 
grow  tato  a  competitive  position  with 
big  business.  Why?  Because  of  the 
Federal  taxation  straitjacket  under 
which  they  suffer.  I  j  enthusiastically 
support  this  bill;  but  I  do  have  one  se- 
rious qualification.  There  is  one  section 
of  this  bill  which  I  strongly  feel  may 
need  correction.  I  intend  to  scrutinize 
this  section  very  carefi^ly.  to  study  the 
testimony  on  the  bill  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  if  necesfcary  to  introduce 
an  amendment  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Ivery  grateful  to 
our  remarkably  able  I  chairman  and 
splendid  staff  for  their  lassistance  to  me 
as  a  new  Senator  in  connection  with  this 
biU.      I 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Join  with  and  support  the  remarks  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  The  legislation  which  has 
been  offered  today  is  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  this  body.  The 
proposed  Small  Busing  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1958  was  dtiJted  only  after 
a  very  careful  stiidy  of  the  needs  of  the 
small-business  commtmlity  and  was  de- 
signed to  give  equality  o|  treatment  to  all 
business. 
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As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  its 
former  chairman.  I  took  a  very  active 
part  in  this  study.  I  know  from  first- 
hand experience  of  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  was  gathered  during  the 
hearings.  The  findings  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  tax  report  were  made 
after  careful  consideration  of  all  testi- 
mony offered  by  representatives  of  all 
forms  of  business  activity. 

The  chairman  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  manner  \n  which  this  study  was 
conducted.  Hearings  were  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  so  that  a  broad  per- 
spective could  be  gained.  This  has  been 
a  bipartisan  effort. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  study  Is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
six  minority  members  took  an  active  part 
m  the  hearings.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  offered  by  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  includes  three 
sections  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

On  Thursday.  January  18,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Anderson,  m  testifying 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, recommended  foiu-  measures  for 
immediate  action  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  i>articularly  to  small  busi- 
ness. Three  of  these  measures  corre- 
spond to  sections  4,  5.  and  6  of  the  pro- 
posed Small  Business  Tax  Adjustment 
Act.  Section  4  would  permit  install- 
ment payments  of  estate  taxes  for  cer- 
tain qualified  estctes.  Section  5  would 
extend  the  use  of  section  167  alternative 
methods  of  depreciation  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  used  as  well  as  new  property. 
Finally,  section  6  would  provide  an  elec- 
tion for  corporations  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships.  All  of  these  measiires  were 
more  than  adequately  supported  In  tes- 
timony given  to  the  committee. 

I  want  to  single  out  two  other  pro- 
visions which  I  believe  to  be  especially 
Important.  The  second  section  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  a  reinvestment  allow- 
ance  is  greatly  needed  to  permit  smaller 
concerns  to  grow  and  develop  to  meet 
their  expanding  markets.  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  numerous  witnesses 
who  testified  to  the  great  importance  of 
this  kind  of  provision. 

Section  3  of  the  biU  would  remove  the 
worst  kind  of  discrimination  from  the 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Under 
this  section,  all  taxpayers  would  be  given 
the  same  opportxmity  to  provide  for  their 
retirement.  Under  the  present  law,  only 
a  limited  group  gets  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  retirement  programs.  Thrift 
and  individual  provision  for  retirement 
are  worthy  of  Crovemment  support,  but 
certainly  favors  should  be  extended  to  all 
taxpayers. 

The  other  sections  are  as  important  if 
small  business  is  to  be  given  equal  op- 
portimity.  Each  has  l>een  designed  to 
remedy  specific  problems  which  need  ur- 
gent attention. 

I  am  very  proud  to  sponsor  this  piece 
of  leglslaUon.  I  urge  that  all  Members 
Of  this  body  consider  its  merits.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  offer  renewed  opportu- 
nity for  small  business  to  share  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  for  his  able  leadership 
in  the  entire  small-business  field,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  the  impact  of  taxation  on  the  small- 
business  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  3  hear- 
ings of  the  committee,  1  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, another  in  £>enver,  and  the  third 
in  Wichita. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Immedi- 
ately became  apparent  to  me,  it  was  the 
sincerity  of  the  small-business  people 
who  appeared  before  the  committee. 
They  recognize  the  many  problems 
which  confront  those  of  us  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  Congress,  particularly 
the  continumg  problem  of  raising  tax 
revenue.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that 
they  were  asking  for  anything  imreason- 
able;  they  wanted  only  fair  treatment 
and  the  simple  opportunity  of  keeping 
small  business  on  Main  Street  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  bill  and 
the  resulting  hearings  there  will  come 
some  concrete  results  in  that  connection. 
I  agam  wi^  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  he  did,  and  I  certainly  concur  in 
his  hope. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  biU  (H.  R  10021)  to 
provide  that  the  1955  formula  for  taxing 
income  of  life  insurance  companies  shall 
also  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1957,  m  which  it  requested  the  concxu:- 
rence  of  the  Senate. 


able  maifcers  at  Fort  Myer.  Vs..  to  com- 
memorate the  first  flight  of  an  airplane 
on  an  Army  Installation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

H.  R.  lOOai.  An  act  to  provide  that  tbe 
1955  formula  for  taxing  income  of  life  in- 
surance companies  shall  also  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  In  1957;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  pxirpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Washington 
State  Seventh  International  Trade  Fair, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  be  admitted  without  pay- 
ment of  tariff,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  FIRST 

FLIGHT  OF  AN  AIRPLANE  ON  AN 
ARMY  INSTALLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1252,  H.  R. 
6078.  I  am  asking  merely  that  it  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LmsLATivK  Clxrk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6078)  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suit- 


AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  msrself  I  wish  to  ex- 
press  our  very  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMmEl  for  Joining  with  us  in  the 
sponsorship  of  S.  1134,  the  Morse- 
Clark  omnibus  education  bilL  I  was 
pleased  this  morning  to  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  the  educa- 
tion bill  he  introduced.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  be  known  for  many 
years  for  his  distinguished  career  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  leading  element  of  that 
career,  in  my  Judgment,  will  be  his 
statesmanship  in  the  field  of  education. 
I  was  pleased  to  join  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  education  bill  which  he  in- 
troduced this  morning.  However,  as 
the  Juiiior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxiurx]  so  correctly  pointed  out  whm 
he  discussed  the  Hill  bill  this  morning, 
it  is  a  bill  which  deals  primarily  with 
assistance  on  an  emergency  basis  tar 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  important,  and  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port meeting  that  emergency  need. 

Although  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  Hill 
bill  to  such  an  extent  that  I  would  not 
consider  amendments  to  it,  as  I  am  sure 
would  be  the  position  of  the  author  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnxl,  I  regard  it  as  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  we  need  to  reflect  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMmE]  this  morning  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Hill  scholarship  bill  does  not 
deal  with  the  real  crisis  in  American 
education. 

The  crisis  In  American  education  is  at 
the   elementary   and   secondary   school 
levels.    The  crisis  in  American  education 
Is  one  which  deals  with  a  long-term  need 
for    the    decades    immediately    ahead; 
which  will  give  us  a  nationwide  educa- 
tional program  that  will  stop  wasting 
American  brainpower;  which  will  put  us 
in  a  position  where  we  can  keep  ahead  of 
Russia  in  the  development  of  brainpow- 
er.   We  are  falling  behind  Russia  now. 
One  has  only  to  sit,  as  I  sat  this  morning 
In  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L].  and 
listen  to  a  great  scientist,  such  as  Dr. 
Teller,  to  realize  how  true  was  the  com- 
ment of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin this   morning.     The   Senator   from 
Wisconsin  joined  in  the  warnings  whicdi 
many  of  us  have  raised  in  the  Senate  for 
the  past  many  years,  as  we  have  sought 
to  awaken  and  inform  the  American  peo- 
ple about  what  has  happened  to  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  and  about  how  far 
we  are  actually  f  alUng  behind  Russia  in 
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tbe  matter  oX  developing  our  potential 
braixuiower. 

8o  we  welcome  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  a  cosponsor  with  u&  of  S. 
1134.  We  intend  to  continue  to  press  for 
tbe  omnibus  approactx.  which  is.  ol 
course,  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  administration.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  never  given  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  has  the  faint- 
est concept  of  ttie  educational  crisis  in 
America. 

We  hope  we  will  get  hearings  on  S. 
1134.  which  brings  up  to  date  an  educa> 
tional  program  of  a  far-seeing  Republi- 
can In  this  field,  a  man  who,  too.  was 
subjected  to  the  same  public  attack  on 
tills  issue  which  those  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  S.  1134  are  subjected  to  by 
the  reactionary  forces  of  the  country.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  former  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Robert  Taft.  What  the 
Morse-Clark  bill  does  primarily  fs  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  Taft  bill  of  1947  and 
the  Taft  bin  of  1949.  of  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors. 
Through  our  voluntary  committee  of 
Democrats,  the  Taft  bill  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  in  S.  1134,  and  we  plead  again 
for  favorable  consideration  of  it  by  the 
Senate  this  year. 


INCREASED  FREXOHT  RATES,  1958 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  at  the  requesTpf  the  Governor 
of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Robert  Holmes, 
and  of  the  chairman  of  the  public  utili- 
ties commission  of  our  State,  Mr.  Howard 
Morgan.  I  presented  in  an  oral  argument 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Oregon's  case  In  opposition  to  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
Increase  freight  rates  in  our  State  in  a 
proceeding  designated  as  Ex  parte  212 
being  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  attempt  to  impose  upon  Oregon 
business  this  additional  burden  and  cost 
Is.  In  the  opinion  of  our  Governor  the 
Chairman  of  our  pubUc  utilities  com- 
mission, and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon— and  I  am  sure  the  same  view 
would  be  held  by  my  teammate,  the  dls- 
tmgxrished  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  NKUBCTcra}— unwarranted  by  the 
facts.  So  I  presented  Oregon's  case 
against  it  at  this  morning's  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
argument  which  I  presented  in  behalf  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  before  the  Interstate 
commerce  Commission  this  morning  in 
the  case  known  as  Ex  parte  212. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoan,  as  follows: 

SxATEMnrr  or  S«nato«  Watw  Mors.  Bmja 
TOE  Interstate  Commkrck  Commission  on 
&  Pakx»  No.  212.  Incekasjo)  Feeighx  Rates. 

«,J2J?^1^''°  *"**  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, th  smomlng  I  am  appearing  before 
teecoirailssion  at  the  requests  rf  Hon 
Bot^  Bblmes.  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
oregoai,  and  Mr.  Howard  llontan.  Puhiwi 
UtmtUa  CoBunl«^er  ot  thTSK'of^ 
gon.  for  the  purpoM  of  making  a  brief  sute- 
ment  oa.the  pending  proceedings.  Ex  parte 
Th^ifJ  ^  "ISO  making  thla  rtatement  as  a 
United   State*  Smator  tmn   the  state  of 


Oregon  and  as  a  mwDber  of  the  ^enate  Se- 
lect Oommlttee  on  Small  Business.  ' 

It  Is  my  earnest  request  that  4he  Cbm- 
mission  give  thorough  consideratl^  In  the 
course  of  tts  deinieratlons  on  Kx  parte  No.  ai2 
to  certain  very  serious  allegations  that  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  in  numeroiM 
instances  by  small-business  men  df  Oregon. 
They  contend  that  the  Increased  rates  and 
charges  proposed  by  the  major  railroads  In 
this  proceeding  wUl.  If  put  Into  effect,  result 
to  the  shutting  down  of  many  small  business 
operaUons,  not  only  In  Oregon,  btit  In  the 
entire  Pacific  Northwest.  They  feel  that  un- 
der the  procedure  applicable  to  this  case 
very  little  opportunity  Is  available  ito  smaU- 
buslness  men  to  present  a  case  to  the  Com- 
mission which  would  be  as  effective  as  the 
facts  would  warrant  if  more  time  were  avail- 
able for  the  marshaning  of  evidence  and  ma- 
terials in  rebuttal  to  the  request  of  the  rail- 
roads. I 

lAst  weekend  It  was  my  prtvUegk  to  visit 
several  western  Oregon  communltl^  and  to 
talk  with  businessmen  and  their  einployees 
In  these  conmiunitles  the  Nc4  1  In- 
dxistry  Is  Imnber  and  It  Is  the  founilaOon  of 
thefr  economic  hfe.  The  facts  concerning 
^e  condition  of  business  and  Industry 
ttu-oughout  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  »nd  par- 
ticularly In  those  areas  where  lunjber  U  of 
primary  Importance,  do  not  make  al  pleasant 
story,  but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  tlijse  facta 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  any  declMon  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaion  may 
render  to  this  case.  Therefore.  I  tsk  that 
these  economic  facts  of  life  be  weighed  by 
the  Commission  before  coming  to  a[  decision 
In  Ex  parte  No.  212. 

In  my  State,  more  persons  filed 
petitions  in  1957  than  In  any 
1929;  deposits  In  Fwtland  baiiks  and 
branches  were  down  about  3  percent-  xm- 
employment  In  Oregon  for  the  week  endlne 
December  28  was  up  13,748  fromTl956  as 
^own  by  unemployment-tosurancei  records 
Nationally,  the  cost  of  living  Is  up  at  least 
3.4  percent  from  1956.  an  alltlme  Mgh-  the 
Viti^^  workweek  was  99M  hours.  Spared 
^^.l*"*"^  ^  ^^5«-  -*"  «"  these  facts 
•re  of  vital  Importance  because  they  indicate 
that  the  economy  of  Oregon  todaf  la  not 
one  that  will  be  receptive  to  the  b^idens  to 
be  Imposed  by  the  railroads  under  the  pro- 
posed tariff  of  rates  and  charges  in  Ex  Dart« 

No.  212.  ^^    t^mA^ 

THZ    QUICK    DECREASE    PROCTOUllE- 

rOK  SMALL  BUSUMESS 

The  railroads  have  employed  a  qmck  pro- 

cedure  to  obtain  rate  Increases  and  the  an- 

proval  of  additional  charges  at  the  expense 

-H.^T"  "*»^PPe"-  The  buslne*  firms 
Which  depend  upon  the  ralhxjads  f<*  trans- 
portation of  their  products  to  majkets  in 
the  Midwest  and  east  coast,  wiu  have  to  pass 
these  new  costs  on  to  the  already  Overbur- 
dened consuming  pubUc,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, to  absorb  the  addlUonal  costal  In  the 
competitive  market.  There  Is  no  dilrd  al- 
ternative for  the  small-business  man  other 
than  that  of  going  out  of  business  a^  from 
tne  information  I  have  received  I  fear  that 
the  third  alternative  may  become  predomi- 
nant m  too  many  Instances  if  the  lequest 
of  the  major  railroads  Is  approved  fby  the 
Commission.  I 

The  businessmen  who  have  talked  ti  me  on 
tms  matter  hare  spoken  earnestly  and  those 
who  have  written  to  me  have  vigoroisiy  „! 
pressed  the  view  that  If  they  wele  gj^  Se 
opportunity  to  properly  present  their  case  In 
opposition  to  the  request  of  the  rallrcads  It 
te  quite  likely  that  aU  or  a  major^'io^* 
of  the  demands  of  the  petition  of  tiTrall- 

^^  T^"^*^  ^  •*'°^^**  ^  "»«  Oommisaton. 
These  businessmen  charge  that  on^er  tbe 
quick  procedure  being  employed.  ttoTvthance 
of  making  the  effective  preeentaUon  that 
could  be  made  agatnst  the  increase  rate 
petition  Is  ahnost  Impossible.  This  poSt 
was  very  effectiveiy  espreeeed  by  tbe  H^! 
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able  Robert  Holmes,  Governor 
Oregon,  in  a  letter  to  me  dat#d  January  is! 
to  which  he  strongly  protested  the  speed-up 
short-form  procedures  envtsagM  ta  tliis  ease. 
Oovenor  Holmes  put  It  this  way: 

•Xhi  December  27,  the  Oommteloo  iaeued 
in  order  icheduUng  beuln^  eoncemin« 
Kx  parte  312  under  the  silled  short 
form  procedure.  This  order  feeiaeraUy  pro- 
vided that  all  sUtementa.  alfevidence  aU 
exhibits,  an  showings  of  any  description 
made  or  submitted  by  the  pvibnc  in  de- 
fense of  the  public  Interest  taust  be  pre- 
pared and  on  file  with  the  Oommlaalon  at 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  or  before  Januarv  20 
1968.  J       -""~y  «*. 

"This  order  and  the  supporting  statements 
of  the  railroads  which,  of  neoSSty,  have  to 
be  answered  by  the  public  bt  January  20 
were  not  received  by  this  offlce'or  any  Pacific 
coast  commission  prior  to  lanoary  «  or 
T,  1958.  This  left  exactly  6 ]wartlng  days 
to  which  to  review  volumlnoos  statements  of 
railroad  officials  and  thereafter  prepare  evi- 
dence and  exhibiu  in  opposltlin  to  the  pro- 
posed raU  Increases.  It  U  xttterly  Impoe* 
slble  for  Oregon  public  uttUtj  commls- 
Bloner-s  staff  properly  to  prei«re  any  type 
of  responsible  exhibits  or  erMienoe  la  Uile 
abort  space  of  time. 

*TTie  notice  of  hearing  and  t^  exhlbtti  of 
the  railroads  were  only  sent  |»ut  to  pubUe 
service  commissions  and  parties  appearing 
to  past  hearings.  Many  of  the,  selective  rate 
increases  In  this  case  will  aff4ct  businesses 
and  Industries  In  this  State  which  have  not 
been  seriously  affected  before  kod  therefore 
have  not  been  partias  to  past  proceedings. 

Yesterday.  January  15.  more  than  a  dooen 
letter*  were  received  from  lumber  people 
throughout  the  State  of  Orego^  asUng  what 
they  must  do  to  defend  their  Interests  and 
staUng  that  they  had  not  heand  of  the  pro- 
^edings  until  within  the  ctirrent  week. 
Nnmerous  telephone  calls  were  received  from 
traffic  managers  of  lumber  I  aawxrlatlons. 
gnUn  associations,  and  export  aaeodaUona 
to  the  State.  Uniformly  they  |old  the  same 
story  and  that  Is  that  they  ido  not  even 
have  thiM  to  get  together  data  and  people 
In  their  organizations  and  predate  them  to 
make  any  showing  In  this  proceeding  to  de- 
fense of  their  businesses  and  todostrtes." 

The  foregoing  comments  ^  Governor 
Holmes  give  a  very  significant  description  of 
the  handicaps  borne  by  those  who  seek  to 
prevent  a  summary  type  of  proceeding  to 
this  case.  My  fUe  contains  tiSiiar  protesu 
from  smaU-buelness  men  of  ciregon  and  I 
note  that  many  of  these  prot^  have  been 
communicated  formally  to  the  ICammlsslon. 
Their  view*  parallel  those  ♦f  Governor 
Holmes  and  I  submit  Governor  Holme*' 
■tatement  as  being  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  small-business  man's  typkeal  obaerva- 
tlosi  on  this  score. 


VBorosso  xnckzasxd 

A«AIKST  THS  PACIFIC  MOI 
VDSIKESS  1C£V 

The  shippers  of  lumber  w^)  registered 
their  protests  with  my  office  Tn  Ex  parte 
212  particularly  protested  thatt^portion  of 
the  petition  of  the  railroads  whl«h  involves  a 
2-percent  tocrease  on  lumber  and  forest 
products.  I 

They  contended— with  great  Inertt,  I  be- 
Meve — that  thU  consUtutes  a  further  dis- 
crimination against  shippers  of  lumber  In 
the  Pactflc  Northwest.  A  peitentage  ta- 
erease  serves  only  to  add  to  tbe  ratio  of  the 
handicaps  of  vest  coast  shippem  of  lumber 
who  are  already  burdened  with  more  acute 
problems  of  higher  tran^xirtatlon  costs  than 
are  their  compeUtors,  who  supply  lumber 
and  forest  products  and  other  Commodities 
ftrom  areas  that  are  closer  to  «be  Midwest 
•nd  east  coast  mailteti.  a  vnlf<|rm  increase 
ha  terms  of  cents  and  dollars  w0Qld  be  diffi- 
cult enough  to  absorb  under  the  present 
highly  competitive  conditions  and  a  decUn- 
Ing  demand  for  lumber,  but  ttuA  percentage 
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Increeee  piled  on  top  of  eziatlng  burdensome 
rates,  because  of  longer  distances  to  mar- 
kets, will  effectively  eliminate  a  good  many 
smaU  businesses  from  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Padfle 
Northwest.  I  am  sore  the  Commission  doee 
not  wish  to  become  eyen  indirectly  an  in- 
strumentality of  tojury  to  smaU  bustoess. 
increased  aeoeMMorial  charges  burdensome  to 
small  tmsiness 

Tbe  substantial  tocreaaee  to  accessorial 
charges  proposed  by  the  railroads  wUl  be. 
according  to  smaU  bualneas,  most  oppres- 
sive. The  small-bustoess  man  to  the  lumber 
Industry  must  necessarily  rely  upon  methods 
of  loading,  transporting  and  dlstrlbuttog 
lumber  far  different  and  more  complex  than 
tbOM  employed  to  established  lumber  op- 
erations of  the  big  bustoess  category.  These 
charges  if  approved  by  the  Commission  wiU 
•dd  aubstantlaUy  to  the  costs  of  dotog  busi- 
ngs to  be  borne  by  the  smaU  bustoess  op- 
eration and  to  many  instances  they  simply 
cannot  be  borne  under  present  day  condi- 
tions to  the  liunber  Industry.  As  one  smaU- 
bustoess  man  stated  thU  problem  to  me- 

"Tbe  portion  to  which  we  take  particular 
exception  is  the  extremely  excessive  in- 
creases, many  as  high  as  50  percent,  for 
service  and  accommodations,  also  the  en- 
tirely new  charges,  which  previously  have 
been  Included  to  the  overaU  freight  rates. 
We  feel  that  all  todependent  bustoess,  to  Its 
base  price  structure,  is  obliged  to  toclude 
some  service  and  accommodations,  as  these 
particular  Items  have  been  handled  by  the 
railroads  In  the  past. 

"The  aervice  and  accommodation  charges. 
to  which  I  have  reference,  are  for  stopover 
to  complete  loading,  stopover  for  partial 
loading.  mlUtog  and  sorttog  to  transit,  re- 
eonslgnment  to  transit,  or  before  or  after 
arrival  at  destination,  releases  of  shipments 
before  or  after  arrival  at  destlnaUon.  etc. 
Theae  services  are  an  totegral  part  of  the 
business  of  wholesale  lumber. 

'Wholesale  lumber  coordinates  todepend- 
ent production  of  lumber  and  far-reaching 
distribution  of  the  product  throughout  the 
coxintry,  and  for  export.  This  method  of 
lumber  diatrlbutlon,  long  established  and  a 
recognized  part  of  our  Nation's  economy,  co- 
ordinates the  independent  lumber  produc- 
tion and  independent  dUtribution.  as  di- 
rectly contrasted  to  the  large  monopoly  typ>e 
of  single  ownership  mill  operation,  which 
combine*  vast  timber  holdings,  many  mills, 
and  self-ownership  of  reUll  lumber  yards 
and  Itmiber  distribution  yards  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  selling  di- 
rect to  the  trade. 

"The  service  and  accommodation  charges 
which  we  have  listed,  to  part,  above,  are 
▼ital  to  the  pracUce  of  wholesale  lumber, 
ani  relatively  unused  by  the  contrasting 
syEtem  of  production  and  distribution  and 
we  feel  these  highly  dlscrimtoatlng  tocreases 
and  new  charges  are  aimed  directly  at  limit- 
ing and  undermining  our  type  of  busi- 
nea*  *  *  *.** 

There  are  many  additional  facets  of  this 
case  which  I  could  discuss  at  great  length 
but  I  know  that  even  imder  the  very  limited 
opportunities  made  available  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  these  rate  and  charge  tocreases, 
additional  facts  wiU  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  to  sununary 
form. 

I  close,  therefore,  with  the  earnest  request 
that  th*  Commission  auspend  the  proposed 
tocreases  to  rates  and  charges,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  ftill  tovestlgaUon  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  th*  proposals.  Such  an  tovestlga- 
tion  should  allow  adequate  time  for  the  op- 
ponents to  prepare  and  present  their  case 
against  the  railroads'  proposed  tocreases. 
Stoce  coming  to  the  heartog  room  this  morn- 
tog  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the 
Commission  might  possibly  deUy  Its  ftoal 
decision  on  the  freight  rate  toerease  request 
untu  neld  bearings  could  be  held  to  tbt 
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state  of  Oregon  and  other  States  to  the 
Padfle  Northwest.  I  stocerely  hope  that  th* 
Commission  wUl  follow  thU  coiirse  of  action 
and  thereby  give  aU  interested  parties  ample 
ttoie  to  prepare  their  case  against  that  of 
the  railrcMkds. 

If  this  procedure  should  be  foUowed.  1 
feel  that  a  strong  case  csn  be  made  by  those 
who  oppose  the  tocreases  requested  by  the 
railroads  to  Ex  parte  212. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  C<Mn- 
miasion  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Oregon  against  the  pro- 
posed rate  increases.  I  shall  be  pleased  now 
to  submit  myself  to  the  examination  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  an 
increase  in  freight  rates  will  adversely 
affect  Oregon's  economy  and  the  future 
growth  of  our  State  is  evident.  I  believe, 
from  the  material  I  have  presented  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  point  out  also  that  added  to  any 
freight  rate  increase  will  be  the  3-per- 
cent transportation  tax.  Oregon  indus- 
try ships  goods  to  markets  that  are  as 
far  away.  I  believe,  as  are  the  market* 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  When  a 
3-percent  excise  is  added  to  the  freight 
bill  for  a  lumber  product  shipped  from 
Oregon  to  Chicago,  lor  example,  the  tax 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  amount 
of  tax  which  would  be  paid  on  the  same 
product  shipped,  say,  from  Minnesota 
or  Mississippi. 

Because  the  transportation  tax  is  a 
proportional  one.  it  clearly  weighs  most 
heavily  on  States  having  the  largest 
fi-eight  charges. 

I  have  called  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax 
many  times.  I  believe  it  is  a  burden  on 
all  industry,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  con- 
sumers, who  ultimately  will  pay  for  it. 
Being  proportional,  it  has  a  discrimina- 
tory eflfect  against  west-coast  industry. 
It  should  be  repealed,  irrespective  of 
what  is  done  about  a  freight-rate  boost. 
but  I  point  out  that  so  long  as  It  re- 
mains on  the  books,  it  will  be  added  to 
any  freight  rate  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  reactionary  Portland  Oreg(mian  of 
January  28,  1958,  entitled  "Optimism 
Versus  Gloom."    It  reads  in  part: 

Gov.  Robert  D.  Holmes,  Democrat,  is 
the  author  of  a  dsflnltely  optimistic  report 
and  projection  on  Oregon's  economy,  the 
lead  article  to  volume  1,  No.  1  of  Grow  With 
Oregon,  new  publication  of  the  Stat*  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Department. 

Reaching  our  desk  the  same  day  was  the 
No.  1  Issue  for  this  year  of  Senator  Morse  ' 
Reports.  In  this  letter  to  constituents.  Sen- 
ator Watkx  L.  Mossk.  Democrat,  repeated 
hts  denxindatlon  of  EUsenhower  administra- 
tion domestic  policies.  "In  Oregon."  he 
said,  "more  persons  filed  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions In  1957  than  in  any  year  since  1929; 
deposits  in  Portland  banlcs,  including  their 
branches  elsewhere  in  the  State,  were  down 
$49  million,  or  about  3  percent;  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  was  $48,549  for  the  week 
ended  December  28.  up  $13,748  from  the 
year  before. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  fcdlows: 

OpmasK  VxaavB  Glooh 

Got.  Robert  D.  Holmes,  Democrat,  Is  the 

author  of  a  definitely  optimistic  report  and 

projection  on  Oregon's  economy,  the   lead 

article  in  Tolume  I.  No.  1  of  Orow  Witb 


Oregon,  new  imbUcation  of  the  8Ute 
nlng  and  Development  Department. 

Reaching  our  desk  tbe  same  day  was  the 
No.  1  Issue  for  this  year  of  Senator  Moass 
Reports.  In  this  letter  to  constituent*. 
Senator  Wathi  L.  Mossi,  Democrat,  repeated 
his  denunciation  of  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion domestic  policies.  "In  Oregon,"  he 
said,  "more  persons  filed  bankruptcy  peti- 
tions in  1957  than  to  any  year  since  1929; 
deposits  to  Portland  banks,  tocluding  their 
branches  elsewhere  to  the  State,  were  down 
$49  mlUlon,  or  about  3  percent;  unemploy- 
ment to  the  State  among  those  covered  by 
unemployment  Insurance  was  $48,549  for  the 
week  ended  December  38,  up  $13,748  from  the 
year  before." 

After  describing  his  visits  about  tbe  State 
to  hear  the  views  of  bustoess.  todustriai. 
agricultural,  and  public  leaders,  Oovemor 
Holmes  made  these  observations: 

"We  became  convinced,  and  the  State  ap- 
parently became  convinced  with  \is,  that  the 
talk  of  gloom  and  doom  was  subversive  talk. 
talk  without  basis  of  fact.  Oregonians  de- 
clined to  be  subdued  by  the  pessimists  and  Z 
think  this  Is  the  greatest  hope  for  the  new 
year. 

"Everything  seems  io  potot  to  substantial 
recovery  In  our  »l€al  lumber  market.  ▲ 
multitude  of  new  diversified  developments, 
announced  to  the  last  several  weeks,  have 
contradicted  charge*  that  Oregon  wa*  dis- 
couragtog  to  business  and  tadustry." 

Governor  Holmes  called  for  additional  re- 
laxation of  the  tight-money  policy  of  th* 
Federal  Government  and  for  a  new  poUcy 
toward  power  development  to  the  Northwest. 
But  he  has  been  to  the  grassroots  of  the 
State,  whUe  Senator  Moasz  has  not.  The 
resxilt :  An  optimistic  governor;  a  pessimistic 
Senator  who  seems  to  fit  into  the  governor's 
category  of  those  preaching  gloom  and 
doom. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  so  many  of  its  previous  editorial 
efforts,  this  Oregonian  editorial  purports 
to  Hnd  great  and  significant  dlfTerences 
among  Democratic  officeholders  in  our 
State. 

Our  Democratic  Governor,  Bob  Holmes, 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  of  present- 
ing to  industry  the  advantages  of  doing 
business  in  Oregon.  His  task  is  not  made 
easier  by  administration  policies  in 
Washington  that  have  produced  the  con- 
ditions I  noted  in  my  report. 

I  do  not  see  in  this  editorial  any  refuta- 
tion of  these  facts.  Does  the  Oregonian 
deny  that  bank  deposits  are  down  in 
Portland?  Does  it  deny  that  imemploy- 
ment  has  increased  from  last  year?  Or 
does  it  merely  wish  to  oppose  Governor 
Holmes  with  Senator  Morse  ?  I  think  the 
latter  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  edi- 
torial, which  is  a  typical  Oregonian  po- 
litically inspired  piece  of  propaganda  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  bosses 
Of  Oregon.  They,  likewise,  can  try  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  teamwork  between  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon,  Mr.  NErrBERCEH  and 
myself.  I  wish  to  say  that  they  are  going 
to  be  as  imsuccessf  ul  in  trying  to  create 
the  false  impression  that  there  is  a 
breach  between  GoTcmor  Holmes  and 
myself  as  they  have  been  in  trying  to 
create  the  false  impression  that  there  is 
a  breach  between  the  two  Senators  from 
Oregon. 

I  repeat  and  reaffirm  my  confidence  in 
Oregon's  future.  I  Invite  enterprise 
throughout  the  Nation  to  investigate  the 
many  advantages  our  State  affords  to 
any  business.    Tbe  Oovemor  and  I  are 
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working  for  the  same  ebjective^namely, 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  State. 
Our  progress  toward  realizing  the  great 
potential  of  Oregon  Is  severely  hampered 
by  these  harmful  administration  policies 
of  tight  money  and  tax  favoritism  to 
big  business.  In  my  judgment.  I  can  do 
the  most  to  help  Governor  Holmes  In  his 
program  of  attracting  business  by  seeking 
the  reversal  of  these  policies  that  do  dam- 
age to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. And  the  way  to  begin  Is  to  publi- 
cize the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  owe  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  to  forewarn  them  of 
What  is  happening  to  the  economy  of 
Oregon,  so  we  can  take  action  within 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  do  all  we  can  to 
reverse  the  imsoimd  economic  policies  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  as  those 
poUcies  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the 
Oregonian  that  it  ought  to  be  joining  'n 
helping  Oregon,  by  publicizing  the  facts 
about  the  administration's  poUcies.  The 
Oregonian  should  stop  doing  a  Tass  job 
for  the  Eisenhower  administration;  the 
Oregonian  should  cease  being  a  Pravda 
newspaper  in  Oregon,  in  covering  up  for 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  The 
Oregonian  should  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  ethics  of  journalism. 
It  should  follow  the  fine  tenet  of  the 
great  Bob  La  FoUette,  as  he  printed  it 
on  the  masthead  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  at  the  time  when  he  ran  that 
outstanding  publication,  which  still  pub- 
lishes as  its  masthead,  "Ye  Shall  Know 
the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  Shall  Make  Ye 
Free." 

♦i^^^tTIS,*^  *  ^®**  ^*y  ^  Oregon  when 
the  Portland  Oregonian  begins  printing 
the  truth  about  what  is  happening  in 
Ch-egon  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
otates. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Portland 
Oregonian  got  the  answer  to  its  editorial 
when,  this  morning,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  upon  the  request  of  the 

Sf"''''  °'  *?®  ^^^^  ^»<*  its  public 
utiliUes  commissioner,  presented  Ore- 
gon s  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  opposition  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
Impose  upon  our  State  an  unwarranted 

further  damage  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

^♦J*^'  P'"**^*^*'  I  shall  turn  now  to  an- 
other subject,  before  I  take  an  airplane 

iro»j;  *?T?*^  ^°'^  ^"y-  ^  add7e«  a 
^oup  of  Democrats  on  the  subject.  The 

SJritto^'*  <rf  the  Elsenhower  Admln- 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER  (Mr  Yai- 
BORoucH  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
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PROTEST  REOARDINO  CONDUCT  OP 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  before  I  leave 
Washington,  I  wish  to  leave  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  word  of  protest  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Middle 
£ast. 


Today,  we  read  again  in  the  news- 
papers the  promises  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  American  taxpayers'  money,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  given  to  dicta- 
torial leaders  of  totalitarian  coimtries  in 
the  Middle  East.  I,  for  one.  drotest  it; 
and  I  make  clear  that  he  does  tot  speak 
for  me,  just  as  I  am  satisfied  that  with 
that  program  he  does  not  speak  for 
increasing  millions  of  the  American 
people.  I 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  is  th^  scheme 
and  the  game  of  this  admiilistration 
that  under  executive  power — And  I  do 
not  deny  the  existence  of  the  piwer,  be- 
cause, after  aU,  the  Congress  of '  the 
United  States  has  given  wide  discretion- 
ary   power    to    this    adminisTratlon 

millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  [the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  to  be  given 
away  to  dictatorial  leaders. ,  O  Mr 
President,  I  know  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  likd  to  hear 
the  phrase  "giveaway"  becaiLsei  it  is  so 
true;  but  the  truth  is  coming  home  to 
roost  on  the  steps  of  the  While  House 
and  on  the  shoulders  of  Diiight  D 
Eisenhower. 

I  wish  to  say  that  what  is  koing  to 
happen  as  a  resvUt  of  this  additional 
giveaway  on  the  part  of  Johi  Foster 
Dulles  in  the  Middle  East  is  that  he  will 
put  many  persons  in  the  portion  of 
being  able  to  say  that  we  are  corimitted; 
that  we  already  have  gone  thii  far  so 
we  must  go  farther. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  wish  to  lay  that 
there  is  need  for  an  immediatt  reap- 
praisal of  the  conduct  of  John  Poster 
Dulles  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  Ih-st  place,  I  objected  to  his 
going  to  the  Baghdad  conferende.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  membeiTof  the 
Baghdad  conference.  I  thoughi  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  who  had  the 
slightest  grain  of  sense  in  his  h»d  that 
if  Mr.  Dulles  went  to  Baghdad,  yke  could 
be  quite  sure  that  this  sort  of  ionduct 
would  be  manifested.  | 

Mr.    President.    I   close   by   s4ying   I 
think  this  is  another  instance  o|  yield- 
ing to  Middle  East  blackmail,  because  If 
we  can  rely  upon  the  press  stories  about 
what  the  leaders  of  those  nations  have 
been  saying,  we  fllnd  that  th< 
made  It  perfectly  clear  that  thi 
displeased  because  there  was  not 
mitment  in  advance  of  the  cor 
that  millions  of  dollars  belonging  v»  wic 
toxpayers  of  the  United  States  ^uld  be 
made  available  to  them. 

I  wish  to  say— as  I  have  been  i  saying 
MA  member  of  the  Foreign  Rations 
Committee  of  the  United  StatSTsen- 
ate— that  friendship  cannot  be  fought 
and  support  cannot  be  obtained  b^  bribe! 
Mr.  President,  as  a  member  pf  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  Sntend 
to  make  a  major  speech  next  wfek  on 
the  foreign-aid  program,  militafy  and 
economic,  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
speech  I  will  outline  very  clearly  3he  po- 
sition I  am  going  to  take  again  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  It  will  be  based 
upon  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  group  of  experts  toTwhom 
the  Senate  of  the  United  State*  paid 
more  than  $200,000  to  conduct  ■  stud- 
ies—experts  from  the  University  df  Chl- 
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cago,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Columbia  University,  Princeton 
University,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  President,  in  thJjl 
field  of  mutual  security,  we  ought  to 
heed  the  warnings  and  put  into  prac- 
tice— until  someone  can  Arove,  on  the 
basis  of  facts,  that  they  a^  wrong— the 
recommendaUons  these  Experts  have 
made.  If  we  do.  Mr.  President,  we  shaU 
greatly  modify  the  foreigii  policy  that 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  an^  John  Foster 
Dvilles  are  following.  | 

I  am  greatly  concerned  Lbout  It  Mr 
President,  because  of  my  detep  convicUon 
that  if  we  continue  to  fol|ow  this  pol- 
icy, we  shaU  end.  I  beUevei  with  Russia 
and  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  destroy  each  other. 

I  believe  there  is  still  t| 
much — for  reason  to  previ 
there  is  still  time  for  us  to 
strong  in  defense,  so  that 

understand  that  she  will  l „^ 

by  an  aggressive  course  of  action 

In   that   respect.   Mr.    President,   my 

thesis  is  along  the  Unes  of  the  thesis  ©f 

the    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr 

Jackson],  in  the  great  speech  he  made 

this  afternoon.    But  let  us  iote  that  his 

speech  emphasized  America's  defenses- 

It  was  not  concerned  with]  what  I  be- 

heve  is  a  great  mistake  i^  judgment 

For  I  think  it  Is  a  greati  mistake  In 

judgment  to  think  that  w(?  strengthen 

America's  defenses  by  supblying  great 

amounts  of  military  aid  to' totalitarian 

nations  in  the  world.    I  dd  not  believe 

we  can  rely   upon   them  ih  a  critical 

hour    I  beUeve  they  are  dragging  on  our 

political    and   our   economc    and   our 

diplomatic  legs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  intend  to  vote  for  strong  defense  for 
America  and  strong  defense  ior  the  other 
democracies  of  the  world,  j  But  I  will 
not  vote  to  give  to  totalltaijian  nations 
the  dollars  of  Oregon  taxpayers  and  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  other  States  of  the 
United  States.  i 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  as  c^ialrman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  South  American 
Relations,  of  the  Foreign  Relitions  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  next  Week  I  shall 
raise  some  questions  in  the  cburse  of  my 
speech.  For  Instance,  what  jabout  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  American  countries? 
What  returns  have  we  receded  or  can 
we  expect  to  receive,  and  What  is  the 
comparative  value  of  that  Mind  of  ex- 
pendlture  or  what  would  flo^  if  we  ex- 
ported American  Investmeni  to  South 
America  and  helped  build  Mp  the  eeo- 
nomlc  productive  power  of  Ithe  people 

^nf'liiS  ^"•^If*^  I  happei  to  be  one 
who  believes  that  as  we  biild  up  the 
economic  productive  power  oT  people  Jn 
the  areas  of  the  world  that  have  to  be 
brought  over  to  the  side  of  freedom,  we 
enhance  the  chances  of  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  democratic  governments. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  totalldarlan  gov- 
ernments best  thrive  when  they  are  able 
to  foUow  a  mlUtary  dominance  over  their 
people  and  bring  the  welfftre  of  the 
people  to  a  very  low  economic  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  t<i  raise  my 
voice  In  protest  today  over  John  Foster 
DuUes'  conduct  in  the  aiiddlt  East,  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  It  Is  very  much 
against  the  best  security  intenests  of  my 
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country.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  so 
much:  We  need  to  do  8<Mnethlng.  and  do 
it  quickly,  to  stop  this  great  trend  in 
foreign  policy  toward  executive  govern- 
ment in  this  coxintry  and  return  foreign 
policy  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  belongs,  because,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, foreign  policy  does  not  belong 
to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles.  Foreign  policy  belongs  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  are  but  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  people's  foreign 
policy.  We  do  not  now  have  a  people's 
foreign  policy  for  the  simple  reason  that 
government  by  secrecy  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  gone  so  far 
that  the  people  do  not  know  very  much 
about  their  country's  foreign  policy. 

So  when  we  sit  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  as  I  did 
a  few  days  ago,  and  seek  to  ascertain 
some  facts  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  American  foreign  policy  on  several 
points,  what  are  we  told?  The  Secre- 
tary pleads  executive  privilege.  He  can. 
I  know  that  under  the  Constitution,  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine,  if  the  Sec- 
retary wants  to  plead  executive  privilege 
when  we  want  to  find  out  about  some- 
thing in  the  Gaither  Report,  when  we 
want  to  learn  what  were  the  differences 
between  the  Secretary  and  Governor 
Stassen  with  regard  to  the  disarmament 
objective,  the  Secretary  can  plead  execu- 
tive privilege.  But,  as  I  said,  and  repeat 
now.  It  is  the  administration's  fifth 
amendmeut  plea.  They  have  the  right 
to  plead  It.  but  I  have  the  right,  and  in 
this  Instance  the  duty,  to  tell  Senators 
why  I  think  they  are  pleading  it.  I  will 
tell  my  colleagues  why  I  think  this  ad- 
ministration, in  hearing  after  hearing, 
through  witness  after  witness  coming  be- 
fore Congressional  committees,  pleads 
executive  privilege.  They  do  not  dare 
tell  the  American  people  the  facts  about 
American  foreign  policy,  because  if  they 
did  the  American  people,  in  a  fortnight, 
would  demand  a  change.  But  I  think 
there  is  still  time — I  pray  there  is  still 
time — to  get  that  change  in  1958  and 
1960. 

I  close  by  saying  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, do  your  duty  in  1958  by  giving  to  us 
a  majority  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btates  that  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
put  an  elTectlve  check  upon  the  foreign 
policies  of  this  administration,  and  then 
In  1960  five  us  a  President  who  will  re- 
turn foreign  policy  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


STATEMENT  ON  SCHOOL  BUDGET 
BY  DR.  WILLIAM  G.  CARR.  OF  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  ASSOCIAnON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  the 
most  influential  educational  group  in 
America  is  ttie  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  valiantly  led  the  fight 
for  many  years  in  behalf  of  an  adequate 
Federal  aid-to-schools  program. 

Its  executive  secretary.  Dr.  William  G. 
Carr.  on  January  27,  1958,  made  a  most 
Impressive  statement  over  radio  and 
television  analyzing  the  inadequacies  in 
the  school -aid  proposals  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


My  wife.  Maurine,  and  I — and  Mrs. 

Neuberger  is  a  former  schoolteacher — 
listened  attentively  to  Dr.  Carr's  pres- 
entation. Both  of  us  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  widest  possible  audience  of 
Americans  should  hear  his  words  with 
respect  to  the  urgent  need  for  fairly 
paid  teachers  and  generously  supported 
schools. 

Inasmuch  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  has  Just  in- 
troduced school  legislation  today,  I  feel 
this  is  a  pertinent  time  to  include  Dr. 
Carr's  effective  statement  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  and  to  emphasize  that  his 
proposals  at  the  elementary  and  high- 
school  levels  will  help  to  supplement  the 
college  schc^arshlp  recommendations 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  endorse  completely  the  specific  pro- 
gram of  the  NEA,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Carr. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Education  Association  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Statkmkmt     Rbgakoimo      Prbsidxnt     Eisen- 
Bowxa's    Spxcial    Messacx    on    Eoucatiox. 
Delxvxud  to  CoMCRxas  Janvabt  27,  1958 
(By  William  G.  Carr) 

Th«  National  Education  Association  la 
glad  that  tlie  President  lias  again  recognized 
that  we  mtist  have  better  schools  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  help. 

I  am  afraid,  taowerer.  that  the  message 
greatly  uoderestimates  what  needs  to  be 
done,  and  what  the  American  people  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do,  In  education. 

If  we  really  want  to  meet  the  challenge 
to  American  education,  we  mvist  recognise 
the  crucial  Importance  of  flrst-class  teachers. 
We  will  never  get  enough  flrst-class  teachers 
untU  we  pay  salaries  that  compete  for  the 
best  in  bueineas  and  industry. 

Scholarships  will  help  only  If  good  teachers 
are  available.  Schools  are  not  business  In- 
stitutions but  they  are  the  Nation's  greatest 
producer  of  wealth.  It  Is  time  for  teachers 
to  share  more  fuUy  In  the  dividends  they 
help  to  create.  That  is  why  the  National 
Sducation  Association  is  urging  Federal 
funds  to  improve  teachers'  Mlarlei  and  con- 
struct needed  classrooms. 

The  first  educational  requirement  of  the 
■pace  age  Is  enough  space  In  our  schools  so 
tliat  every  student  may  attend  a  full  day 
tn  an  uncrowctod  classroom  with  •  thor- 
ousbly  competent  profMcUmal  teaebsr. 
That  is  not  too  good  or  too  ooetly  a  speclfl- 
eauon  for  btilldlnf  the  future  adult  cltlien- 
shlp  of  the  t^nlted  State*  of  Amerlea, 

The  admlnJetratioB  propoeals  wotUd  pro- 
vide very  small  expenditures  to  a  few  ••- 
leoted  area*  of  edtxeatlon.  The  NEA  calls 
for  strengthening  American  education  right 
•eroes  the  board. 

The  NEA  has  supported  Federal  school  con- 
struction lefflslatlon  believing  such  Federal 
financial  action  was  acceptable  to  the  largest 
possible  segment  of  the  American  public  and 
hence  most  likely  to  be  enacted.  With  an 
administration  and  Congress  under  the  con- 
trol of  different  political  parties,  the  NEA 
has  been  willing  to  work  for  compromise 
measures  which,  although  not  adequate, 
would  stUl  be  of  some  assistance.  Now,  con- 
fronted by  new  and  dramatic  evidence  of 
need,  the  NEA  proposes  a  program  which 
represents  more  nearly  what  should  now  be 
done  as  a  mlnimiim.  The  NEA  can  no  longer 
agree  that  smaU  sums,  short-range  programs, 
and  narrow  objectives  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cixrrent  situation. 


The  NEA  favors  Federal  funds  for  State- 
directed  educational  programs  and  services 
in  all  areas,  including  science  and  mathe- 
matics. In  our  judgment,  a  Federal  decision 
to  support  any  particular  selected  area  of 
instruction  carries  with  It  some  danger  of 
Federal  direction  of  State  educational  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  general  Federal  support 
leaves  the  States  free  to  decide  how  much 
stress  to  place  on  mathematics,  or  on  science, 
or  on  other  areas  of  instruction. 

The  NEA  therefore  urges  substantial  Fed- 
eral underglrdlng  of  the  financial  structure 
of  public  education.  The  present  base,  lim- 
ited largely  to  revenue  from  local  property 
taxes  or  from  State  taxes,  cannot  fairly  and 
eOciently  reach  the  wealth  and  income  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

The  NEA  beUeves  State  education  agencies 
should  be  allowed  to  allocate  Federal  funds 
between  construction  and  teachers  salariee. 
Both  need  help,  but  there  are  districts  where 
one  need  outweighs  the  other. 

The  NEA's  proposal  is  a  Federal  payment 
to  the  Btates  of  $25  per  chUd  rising  to  SlOO 
per  child  within  6  years.  This  is  still  only 
a  small  share  of  the  total  cost  of  educat'on, 
so  the  States  and  localities  must  also  con- 
tinue to  exert  their  own  best  efforts. 


AD\^ERSE*  IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCB 
PROGRAMS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Ikfr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  b^ef, 
clearly  expressed  in  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  administration  to  Congress, 
t^at  our  Nation  can  achieve  weapons 
equality  with  the  Soviet  Union  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  vital  programs  in  natural 
resource  conservation  and  development. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are  em- 
barked on  a  vastly  accelerated  program 
to  correct  any  inadequacies  in  the  fields 
of  rocketry  and  missiles.  We  all  recog- 
nize the  need  for  making  up  lost  timo 
in  this  sphere  of  our  defenses. 

However,  the  basic  needs  of  the  Nation 
for  improved  waterways,  for  navigation, 
for  more  irrigation  and  better  water 
supplies,  and  for  additional  power  sup- 
plies cannot  be  permitted  to  languish 
behind  the  walls  of  a  fortress  brlsUing 
with  armaments.  We  know  that  the  op- 
ponent whose  lead  we  are  attempting  to 
overcome  in  missiles  and  satellites  Is  not 
relaxing  efforts  to  fully  utilize  its  rivers. 
Rather,  they  are  expanding  programs  so 
that  the  potential  of  vast  rivers  which 
drain  the  uplands  of  Russia  and  Siberi* 
can  be  added  to  the  total  productlre 
strength  being  amassed  against  the  Free 
World.  We  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
40  major  hydroelectrie  projects  under 
construction— 4  of  which  win  'txceed 
the  capacity  of  Orand  Coulee  Dam  on 
the  Columbia  River,  heretofore  the 
world's  largest  power  producer. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  digress 
briefly  from  the  manuscript  of  my  ad^ 
dress  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  very  informative  address  deliv- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several 
days  ago  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellkhdr). 
I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive speeches  I  have  ever  heard  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  Jan* 
uary  1955. 

The  Senator  from  Timiislana  described 
his  extensive  travels  in  Russia  and  ia 
Siberia.  During  the  coui*se  of  that  ad- 
dress the  Senator  from  Louisiana  em- 
phasized   at    considerable    length    the 
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huge  water-resource  projects  which  he 
had  seen  under  construction  on  such 
vast  rivers  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
Yenisei,  the  Volga,  and  the  Angara. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stressed 
the  fact  that  he  saw  turbines  being  built 
which  will  have  nearly  three  times  the 
capacity  of  some  of  the  largest  turbines 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  Ills  warning  should  give  any  of  us 
pause  if  we  thinlc  that  we  should  aban- 
don, in  the  interest  of  economy,  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  mar- 
velous rivers  of  the  United  States. 

Reports  are  also  heard  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  who  swarm  the  banks  of  the 
Yangtse  and  Yellow  Rivers,  virtually 
using  their  bare  hands  to  erect  new  and 
extensive  irrigation  and  power  facilities. 
Thus,  we  are  given  a  challenge  from 
Communist  lands  not  only  in  terms  of 
military  strength  but  in  terms  of  how 
natural  resources  are  used  to  Increase 
national  strength.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  necessity  for  modem  weapons,  but 
we  must  also  recognize  that  the  outcome 
of  the  race  may  eventually  be  deter- 
mined by  who  displays  the  greater  wis- 
dom in  development  of  resources. 

In  my  opinion,  our  position  suffered  a 
severe  setback  when  the  President's 
budget  message  revealed  that  not  a  sin- 
gle new  flood-control,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion water-supply,  or  power  project 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  the  coming  flscal  year.  Cer- 
tainly, such  a  policy  is  not  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  expanding  population 
nor  does  it  reflect  an  understanding  of 
the  critical  situation  which  confronts  us 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  true  economy. 

Where  would  we  have  been  during 
World  War  n  without  the  Grand  Coulee 
water  power  which  made  possible  the 
aluminum  production  for  50,000  planes  a 
year?    In  that  era  of  crisis  the  dams  of 
TVA  stoked  the  Oak  Ridge  atomic  plant, 
while  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  pro- 
vided the  storehouse  of  energy  needed 
for  the  Hanford  plutoniiun  works.    This 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  put  its  water- 
resource-development    requirements    in 
the  deep  freeze  for  a  single  day.  let  alone 
the  year-long  moratorium  proposed  by 
the  administraUon.    We  are  aU  hopeful 
that  our  lag  in  missile  defenses  will  be 
overcome  within  the  coming  year.    But 
what  If  it  is  not?   Will  we  then  be  called 
upon  to  accept  further  delay  and  curtail- 
ment, while  the  Soviets  and  Red  China 
race   ahead   with    expansion   of    their 
water  resources? 

■X7PPOBT     OIVKN     TO    INTEBNATIONAI.     PBOGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  3  years  that  I 
have  served  in  this  body.  I  believe  I  have 
supported  as  unstintingly  as  anyone  here 
the  expensive  and  often  unpopular  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary  to  maintain 
our  Nation's  security  and  our  interna- 
tional position  in  the  modem  world  I 
have  voted  for  defense  budgets  and  in- 
creases in  defense  budgets.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  mutual-security  program  the 
technical-assistance  program,  and' the 
United  States  Information  program  I 
have  done  so  wholly  in  disregard  of  any 
partisan  or  poUtical  considerations.   For 
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nothing  has  been  a  more  frequent  and 
easy  target  for  attack  and  for  icriticism 
in  our  time  than  the  substantial  annual 
expenditures  which  we  have  f  ouid  neces- 
sary—for the  first  time  in  Supposed 
peacetime—to  carry  on  international 
programs  essential  to  our  national  in- 
terests as  well  as  to  the  ultimat  e  victory 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  malority  of 
men  and  women  in  Oregon  are  ready  to 
undertake  the   burdens  of  thsse  pro- 
grams, however  reluctantly,  as[  the  ad- 
ministration constantly  exhorts  them  to 
do.    But,  Mr.  President,  the  adiliinistra- 
tion  totaUy  misreads  the  state  if  public 
opinion  if  they  think  that  pejple  will 
support  these  expenditures  on  the  basis 
that  other  Government  progran^  in  wel- 
fare and  resource  fields  will  beTut  so  as 
to  avoid  an  overall  Increase  in  tie  budg- 
et.  I  submit  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
We  have  all  had  the  experience.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  many  letters  ^ch  teli 
us  that  this  or  that  worthy  objective  at 
home  could  be  accomplished  i|  only  a 
billion  dollars  could  be  transferred  to 
that  objective  out  of  the  funds  #e  spend 
abroad  or  send  up  in  the  smoke  of  mili- 
tary activities.    I  predict  we  shat  hear  a 
good  deal  more  of  this  from  our  odnstitu- 
ents.  hi  this  year  of  declining  economic 
prospenty  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
If  established  or  needed  civilian  programs 
of  our  Government  are  actualljJ  cut  on 
the  excuse  of  the  greater  secuitty  and 
international  needs.  i 

NATION  NEEDS  CONTINUmo  DOMESTIC  t>BOCRESS 

To  the  contrary.  Mr.  Presideii.  I  be- 
lieve that  people  are  ready  and  willing  to 
support  these  greater  needs  precisely  to 
the  degree  that  they  are  assured  their 
Government  will  continue  to  l^ok   re- 
sponsibly upon  our  domestic  necessities 
If  the  Nation  as  a  whole  must  tighten  its 
belt  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  great 
Soviet  economic  and  scientific  offensive 
throughout  the  world,  let  us  tighten  it  on 
the  civilian  expenditures  we  all  make  in 
nonessential  consumption  of  all  kinds 
rather  than  on  civilian  Federal  pro- 
grams    For  the  fact  is  that  thosfe  civil- 
ian Federal  programs  are  far  more  essen- 
tial to  the  present  welfare  of  the  Nation 
and  to  its  future  strength,  than  Whether 
tiiose  of  us  who  might  save  a  littW  in  our 
Federal  taxes  have  the  money  lor  $27 
billion  worth  of  new  cars  this  yfear  or 
new  TV  sets,  or  all  the  other  consump- 
tion goods  our  Nation  spends  $10  billion 
in  advertising  costs  annually  justlto  sell 
to  ourselves.  | 

This  is  true  of  Federal  aid  to  education  • 
of  Federal  aid  to  hospital  constriction' 
of  Federal  aid  to  medical  reseaifch-  of 
slum  clearance  and  water-pollution  con- 
trol ;  and.  above  aU.  of  Federal  investment 
m  resource  development  such  Is  the 
building  of  new  electric  energy  rjserves 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  ku  of 
these  add  up  to  only  a  fraction  bf  the 
security  budgets,  yet  they  are  es$ential 
to  our  Nation  and  should  continue  to 
have  the  highest  priority.  TheU  con- 
tinuation is  the  sine  qua  non  of  n^ional 
support  for  those  far  greater  def enie  and 
International  expenditures  which  we 
know  are  necessary.  ' 
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OOP  HAS  ALWAYS  SOUGHT  TO  CT<«TA1L  OOlCnno 
PBOOaAMS 

The  fact  of  course  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  opposed  to  >uch  civilian 
programs  for  their  own  i  sake.  As  a 
Republican  administration^  a  self-styled 
"business  administration,"  ithey  opposed 
them  before  there  was  a  crijsis  over  sput- 
nik, they  oppose  them  now,  and  they  will 
oppose  them  if  the  crisis  should  someday 
pass.  They  merely  hitend  to  use  the 
very  real  needs  of  the  presiit  crisis  as  a 
cover  behind  which  to  catry  out  raids 
upon  our  programs  for  meeting  our  do- 
mestic rcoponsibilities  wh|ch  have  all 
along  been  the  undevlatiig  target  of 
many  RepubUcan  groups. 

Mr.  President,  if  by  thes*  steps  back- 
wards in  the  domestic  field  the  admin- 
istration manages  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy public  support  for  our  national 
policies  in  the  defense  and  international 
arena,  they  will  have  done  double  dam- 
age to  our  true  national  interests.    In 
the  end  we  could  have  neither  domestic 
nor  international  programs  i  equal  to  the 
tasks  facing  both.     The  President  has 
slightingly  spoken  of  defen^  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  as  representing  imwill- 
ingness  to  sacrifice.    That  ii  untrue  and 
unjust.     Rather,  it  is  unwUUngness  to 
sacrifice  in  the  wrong  place  i  and  for  the 
wrong  reasons;  for  the  peoi)le  and  the 
areas  that  would  lose  in  thi  cutback  of 
Federal    civilian    programs  i  are    those 
which  are  ah-eady  in  the  most  need  and 
can  afford  to  lose  the  least.   If  we  are  to 
have  sacrifice,  let  it  be  wher^  our  society 
has  the  most  fat  to  give  up— in  the  fields 
of  imessential  consumption,  but  not  in 
fields  like  health,  education,  resource  de- 
velopment, and  minimum  decent  living 
standards  upon  which  our, pride  as  a 
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our   futur4   economic 


SUDOR 


these  corn- 


democracy    and 
strength  depend. 

VIEWS  SUBIOTTB  TO  PKBSIDEirT 
WAS    MAOB 

Mr.  President,  in  making  n,«c  com- 
ments on  the  administration  Is  approach 
as  exemplified  by  the  administration's 
budget.  I  do  not  simply  exiress  nega- 
tive, ex  post  facto  criticism.  T  Actually,  I 
submitted  these  same  views  in  a  letter  to 
President  Eisenhower  while  the  budget 
was  in  preparation  as  long  kgo  as  last 
November  23. 

Of  course.  I  have  no  reasoii  to  believe 
the  President  ever  saw  my  letter.  It  was 
rather  a  thorough  letter— a  ittle  over  3 
pages  in  length— and  it  askej  a  number 
of  questions  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  the  budget  which 
was  then  in  the  making.  ^  matters 
which  I  thought  and  still  tjiink  to  be 
of  great  public  interest,  particularly  to 
Oregon.  ] 

.  _Pi  reply  to  the  letter,  I  deceived  a 
brief  note  from  the  President's  assistant, 
Mr.  Sherman  Adams,  acknowledging  It 
"for  the  President,"  and  stating  that  my 
views  had  been  "noted  with  interest"  and 
would  be  given  "consideratioh."  There 
was  no  answer  to  any  of  the  Questions  I 
had  asked.  T 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlkous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congsis- 
sioNAL  Record  at  this  point  my  letter 


m 


to  President  Eisenhower  of  November  23, 
1957,  and  the  reply  from  Governor 
Adams  on  December  4, 1957. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VlflTB)  Statbb  Sbtats, 
CXuncrRTE  om  Iktbuob 

AWO  IMSULAB  ArTAJMS, 

November  23, 1957. 
The  Pbsbidbmt, 

The  WhiU  Ho—e, 

Wathington,  D.  O. 

Deab  Mk.  P>esiski«t:  I  am  writing  you 
regarding  tbe  impact  of  the  intensified  de- 
fense programs,  wtilch  you  dlscussecl  In  your 
speech  of  November  13,  on  Federal  resource 
programs  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  course  of  your  Oklahoma  City 
speech,  which  was  broadcast  natlonaUy,  you 
stated  In  part  that  the  Oovemment  would 
have  to  scrutinise  closely  all  Its  civilian  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  pro- 
grams which,  "while  desirable,  are  not  abso- 
lutely essential."  Tou  stated  yovir  conclu- 
sions that,  "while  some  savings  may  stlU  be 
squeesed,  savings  of  the  kind  we  need  can 
come  about  only  through  cutting  out  or  de- 
ferring entire  categories  of  activity." 

This  has  been  interpreted  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  as  an  announcement  that  the 
administration  wlU  propose  cutbacks  In  the 
civilian  sector  of  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities. For  Oregon,  such  an  announcement 
has  at  once  been  taken  to  mean  that  the 
administration  will  further  resist  prosecu- 
tion of  long-planned  Federal  water  resource 
developments  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Most  Immediately,  the  fate  of  the  John  Day 
project  In  1958  Is  feared  to  be  at  stake  In  your 
quoted  statement.  I,  therefore,  write  In  the 
hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  reassure  the 
people  of  this  State  and  region  that  Federal 
programs  of  vital  Impxsrtance  to  them  wlU 
not  be  further  cut  back  by  the  administra- 
tion. SpeclflcaUy,  I  urge  that  the  fuU 
amount  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
effectively  use  in  the  construction  of  John 
Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River — I  believe 
$30  million — be  included  In  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1959  which  you  wUl  present  to  the 
Congress  early  next  year. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for  urging 
■uch  a  course : 

1.  Rather  than  iuaXitying  the  sacrifice  of 
Vederal  resource  development,  our  newly  In- 
tensified competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  cause  for  accelerating  such  basic  additions 
to  national  productive  strength  as  the  vast 
remaining  hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  Energy  Is  a  funda- 
mental measure  of  national  strength — per- 
haps the  most  fundamental.  During  World 
War  n.  the  hydroelectric  energy  generated 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Co- 
lumbia contributed  greatly  to  America's  pro- 
duction of  50.000  airplanes  a  year.  It  made 
possible  the  Hanford  atomic  works.  In  any 
future  crisis  in  national  seciirlty.  immense 
demands  will  unquestionably  be  made  on 
American  energy  resources.  Full  and  weU- 
planned  development  of  the  power  potential 
of  the  Columbia  Basin,  far  from  being  a  dis- 
pensable luxury,  would  add  a  margin  of 
safety  to  the  Nation's  energy  reserves,  energy 
In  a  form  which  cannot  be  obtained  over- 
night after  the  need  for  it  becomes  obvious 
and  desperate. 

2.  The  fundamental  significance  of  energy 
resources  for  national  strength  is  fuUy  recog- 
nized by  those  with  whom  we  compete.  On 
its  own  vast  rivers,  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
gaged In  building  as  many  as  40  new  power 
projects,  several  of  them  larger  than  even  our 
own  Grand  Coulee.  Though  far  poorer 
than  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  is 
doing  this  while  simultaneously  achieving 
its  spectacular  successes  with  rockets,  mis- 
siles and  the  artificial  earth  satemtes. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  warned  that 
communism's  ability  to  accomplish  a  rapid, 
forced-draft  industrial  revolution  in  a  back- 
ward country  constitutes  Its  greatest  tempta- 


tion to  other  undeveloped  nations.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  challenged  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  ground. 
To  demonstrate  that  we  can  do  so  Is  as  great 
a  challenge  as  that  posed  by  Soviet  scientific 
and  weapons  development.  How  would  the 
mighty  United  States  look  abroad,  if  we 
admit  that  we  can  match  Soviet  accomplish- 
ments only  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  at  home 
the  kind  of  basic  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams which  are  the  goals  and  aspirations 
of  the  nations  now  choosing  between  com- 
miuilsm  and  democracy? 

3.  It  may  weU  be  that  some  sacrifices  wlU 
have  to  be  made  by  our  Nation  as  a  whole, 
as  we  shift  more  of  our  national  effort  Into 
meeting  the  needs  and  the  responslbUlUes 
which  aggressive  Soviet  competition  imposes 
upon  us.  But  such  a  shift,  In  a  nation  devot- 
ing vast  portions  of  Its  economy  to  auto- 
mobiles, television  sets,  entertainment, 
liquor,  and  tobacco  should  surely  come  out 
of  the  top  margin  of  unessential  and  luxury 
consumption,  not  out  of  public  programs 
for  developing  basic  economic  strength  and 
for  underwriting  minimum  social  standards. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  November  13 
speech  did  not  intend  the  widely  held  infer- 
ence that  precisely  such  programs  are  to  be 
cut  back  to  make  room  for  greater  mUltary 
appropriations  within  preconceived  budget 
limits. 

For.  particularly  with  respect  to  water- 
power  development,  is  it  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  bvilld  both  missiles  and  dams?  Then  all 
dam  construction  should  be  halted,  not  only 
that  of  Federal  projects.  The  allocation  of 
the  Nation's  resources,  in  manp>ower.  ma- 
chinery, steel,  cement,  turbines  and  gen- 
erators is  about  the  same,  whetLer  the  cost 
is  raised  by  prlvate-utiUty  corporations  or 
the  Federal  Government.  Actually,  of 
course,  the  contrary  coiirse  Is  needed.  The 
administration  has  in  the  past  recognized 
the  significance  of  waterpower  projects  for 
national  strength  by  granting  fast  tax-write- 
off prlvUeges  which  have  been  defended  pre- 
cisely as  emergency  measures  to  induce  a 
shift  of  national  resources  into  such  proj- 
ects. Will  the  administration,  then,  defend 
the  position  that  private  corporations  in  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  buUd  these  great, 
needed  power  projects,  such  as  John  Day. 
but  the  Federal  Government  cannot? 

I  should  very  much  appreciate  a  clari- 
fication of  these  questions  raised  by  your 
November  13  speech,  which  have  caused  much 
concern  in  Oregon.  Let  me,  in  conclusion. 
summarize  the  issue  implicit  in  this  speech. 

In  your  same  address  on  November  13. 
you  also  took  pains  to  stress  the  importance 
of  not  seeking  savings  for  defense  purposes 
by  cutting  the  equally  Important  mutual- 
security  program.  As  I  believe  you  know. 
I  have  consistently  supported  the  requests 
of  your  administration  both  for  authority 
and  for  funds  in  the  pursuit  of  the  defense 
and  international  policies  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  controversial  foreign- 
aid  and  USIA  programs.  I  have  done  so  In 
the  face  of  considerable  public  criticism, 
largely  from  members  of  your  own  political 
party  in  Oregon,  because  these  are  not  popu- 
lar expenditures. 

Nevertheless,  you  and  members  of  your 
administration  have  often  stated  that  Ameri- 
cans must  be  prepared  for  heavy  burdens 
of  national  security  and  of  international 
leadership  for  the  indefinite  future.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  prepared  to  assume  these 
burdens  as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  ad- 
dition to  the  total  national  effort,  domestic 
and  international.  They  will  not  support 
such  increased  international  programs  If 
they  are  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  abandon- 
ing economic  and  social  undertakings  which 
play  vital  roles  in  the  domestic  development 
and  welfare  of  our  own  country. 

The  Nation  as  well  as  the  Northwest  needs 
the  lowcofit  power  the  Colvunbla  River  can 


provide,  for  national  strength  as  well  as  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  region.  Will  the  ad- 
ministration teU  the  people  of  Oregon  that, 
to  buUd  the  missiles  we  need,  their  CKsvem- 
ment  cannot  afford  to  build  dams  like  John 
Day — but  prlvate-utUlty  corporations  can? 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  asked  to  8up)x>rt 
the  new  programs  of  which  you  spoke  No- 
vember 18  on  such  a  basis.  Particularly,  X 
hope  you  can  offer  the  assurance  that  th« 
administration  plans  full  progress  on  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  John  Day  project 
on  the  Columbia  River,  a  start  on  which  wa« 
IM-ovlded  by  the  Congress  In  the  current 
flscal  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  L.  Neubekgei, 

United  States  Senator, 

Trx  Wrtr  Houbs, 
Washington,  December  4,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Richakd  L.  NruBxaussa, 
United  States  Senator, 
Portland,  Oreg. 
Dear  Senator  Nkubercix:  For  the  Presi- 
dent,  this  will  acknowledge  your  letter  at 
November  23.    Tour  comments  and  suggea- 
tlons  with  reference  to  the  resoiirces  pro- 
gram in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  beea 
noted  with  into^st. 

Consideration  wlU  be  given  to  tbe  mattos 
you  have  emphasized. 
Sincerely, 

Shermam  Adams. 
The  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
sentiment  in  the  State  of  Oregon  does 
not  favor  the  administraUon's  decision 
to  freeze  vitally  needed  navigation,  flood 
control,  power,  and  irrigation  projects. 
This  attitude  is  summarized,  I  think,  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Oregonian.  the  Pu- 
litzer prize-winning  newspaper  which 
supported  President  Eisenhower  in  the 
campaigns  of  1952  and  1956.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
the  thoughtful  Oregonian  editorial, 
dated  December  30, 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Kinds  or  Untted  States  Monet 

As  Members  of  Congress  assemble  next 
week  in  Washington,  D.  C,  they  wUl  be  look- 
ing for  opportunities  to  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  offset  tbe  almost  certain  additions 
to  the  defense  budget.  Public  works  offer 
tempting  targets,  but  the  lawmakers  should 
take  care  to  make  a  distinction  between  proj- 
ects that  pay  their  own  way  and  those  that 
don't.  The  former  are  reaUy  income-pro- 
ducing investments,  not  expenditures. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Federal  hydroelectric 
system  in  the  Columbia  Basin.  As  of  last 
June  30,  Congress  had  appropriated  approxi- 
mately (1,840,000.000  for  aU  power  projects 
in  the  Columbia  system.  And  as  of  that  date, 
$226,624,704  had  been  retiimed  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  apply  on  the  principal,  nearly  $80 
million  ahead  of  schedule.  Interest  paid 
on  the  Government  funds  was  tl61, 718,044. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration,  of 
course,  the  tremendous  cash  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  Government  through  increased 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  and  industries 
which  depend  on  the  fedwaUy  generated 
power. 

The  Nation  has  been  made  richer,  not 
poorer,  by  Federal  investment  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system. 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President, 
local  agencies  of  government  and  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations  reflect  a 
similar  viewpoint  to  that  of  the  Ore- 
gonian. During  the  Congressional  re- 
cess, I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
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memoers  of  many  of  these  fine  wganiza- 
tions  in  Oregon  which  have  a   de^ 
understanding  of  water-resource  prob- 
lems and  the  need  for  progress  In  this 
field  to  assure  continued  economic  ad- 
vancement.   One  such  group,  the  Willa- 
mette Basin  Project  Committee,  has  been 
working  effectively  for  over  two  decades 
to  accomplish  a  comprehensive  control 
of  rivers  and  streams  in  that  watershed. 
At  its  meeting  on  December  4.  1957,  this 
bipartisan   committee    adopted   resolu- 
tions lu-ging  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  development  program.    I  was  the 
annual-luncheon  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion.   So  tliat  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  apprised  of  the  project  require- 
ments believed  to  be  essential  by  this 
outstanding  group,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
wise  and  forceful  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  December  meeting  of  the  Willamette 
Basin  Project  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccko,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  disposition  of  water  develop- 
ment projects  should  be  based  upon  long- 
time fuimiment  of  objectives  to  be  desired 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  conserva- 
tion of  resources,  and  reduction  of  flood 
damage:  to  be  determined  after  evaluation 
of  the  basis  of  expected  benefits  ratio  and 
consequent  ability  to  repay,  supported  by 
projection  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
stabilization  of  soil  and  water  resources  and 
by  elimination  of  irreparable  losses  from 
floods  and  erosion;  and 

Whereas,  commensurate  compliance  with 
the  above  provisions,  augmented  by  coopera- 
tion and  active  participation  of  those  land- 
owners who  must  ultimately  bear  the  ex- 
pense, should  yield  a  more  Just  and  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  any  project,  rather 
than  relying  on  the  outcome  of  other  proj- 
ects that  were  engineered  to  meet  and  be 
adaptable  to  entirely  different  and  divergent 
conc'Itlons;  and 

Whereas  proponents  of  the  Red  Prairie 
(Mm  Creek)  project  In  northern  Polk 
County,  believing  that  development  to  be 
Ideally  qualifying  and  justifying  immediate 
attention,  are  asking  for  an  engineering  and 
reconnaissance  report  on  the  practlcablUty 
of  storage  and  use  of  flood  waters  of  Mill 
Creek  by  authorized  agencies  at  the  earliest 
cpportimity:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Willamette  Basin  Proj- 
ect Conunittee  assembled  in  annual  meeting 
this  4th  day  of  December  1957.  at  Eugene, 
Oreg,  does  hereby  approve  and  urge  evalua- 
tion of  the  Red  Prairie  project  by  appropriate 
agencies  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation,  the 
etate  water  resources  board,  and  to  Members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress. 
WnxAMrm  BAsnt  Pboject 

CoMicrrrEK, 
Elmo  B.  Chase,  Chairman. 
Walthi  p.  Buse, 
Chttirman  of  Reaolutiona  Committee. 

Whereas  a  reregulating  dam  on  the  South 
Santlam  at  Foster  would  replace  the  White 
Bridge  Dam  below  Oreen  Peter;  and 

Whereas,  Foster  Dam  would  add  about 
30.000  acre-feet  to  fUxxi  storage;  and 

Whereas,  the  Poster  Dam  could  also  act 
as  a  reregulating  dam  for  the  Cascadla  Dam 
and  allow  power  to  be  Installed  in  the  Cas- 
cadla Dam :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of  the  WU- 
lamette  Basin  Project  Committee,  this  4th 
day  of  December  1957,  at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  go 
on  record  as  requesting  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers and  the  Congressional  ... 
make  the  above  substitution  and 
thorlzatlon  and  planning  fiuuis 
WnxAMEm  Basin 

CoMMmxB. 
Elmo  B.  Chasx.  ChairrrJ^n 
Waltbb  p.  Busk. 
(nialrman  oj  Resolutions 
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Com  mittee. 


Whereas  better  and  additional  Water  re»> 
ords  are  now  available;   and 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  AmofiftTT  floods 
have  been  released  into  the  Fern  £Udge  Bas- 
ervolr:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Willamette  B«ln  Proj- 
ect Committee,  meeting  this  4th  dty  of  De- 
cember 1957.  at  Eugene.  Oreg..  does  hereby 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
authorise  an  Increase  In  the  storagei  capacity 
of  Ptem  Ridge  Reeervoir  by  at  le^t  15,000 
acre-feet  and  does  urge  the  engineers  to 
foUow  through  with  the  constriictlon  as 
promptly  as  possible.  T 

Wn,LAMKTTB    BaSIK    PboJ^CT 
COMMITTKE, 

Elmo  B.  Chase,  Cluiirmdn. 
Waltbb  P.  Buse, 
Chairman  oJ  BesolutiOTU  Com  nittee. 
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Whereas  there  have  been  very  , 
floods  on  the  South  Santlam  In  the 
eral  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers  „ 
that  It  wiU  require  635,000  acre-fee; 
adequate  protection;  and 

Whereas  Green  Peter  Dam  on 
Pork  of  the  Santlam  Is  the  only  on« 
Ized:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of 
lamette  Basin  Project  Committee, 
day   of   December,    1957,    at   Euge 
go  on  record  as  requesting  the  Congtesslonal 
delegation  to  secxu-e  the  authoi 
planning  funds  for  Cascadla  and 
Dams. 

WnxAMETTE  BAsnr 

COMMm-EE, 

Elmo  B.  Chase.  Chairman 
Walter  P.  Buse 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Comtkittee. 

Whereas  with  the  construction  of  t  reregu- 
lating dam  below  the  Cougar  Dam  U  e  power 
generated  by  the  dam  and  reregulat  ng  dam 
could  be  increased  from  about  25.C  30  kUo- 
watts  Installed  to  almost  50.000  lillowatu 
Installed;  and  -i^w»i,i« 

Whereas    power    In    this    area 
needed :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of  ttie  Wil- 
lamette Basin  Project  Committee.  IhU  4th 
day  of  December,  1967.  at  Eugen^,  Oreg 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  constritttlon  of 
the  Strube  Dam  as  a  reregulating  iam  for 
Cougar  and  urge  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion to  secure  Its  authorization  and  dlannin« 
funds.  iy-»^ixHj 

WnxAMKrrx  Basin  Project 

COMMITTES. 

Elmo  B.  Chase,  Chairman. 
Waltxx  p.  Bose. 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Comn  ittee. 


li    badly 


Whereas  snags  and  roots  of  trees  ( log  the 
flow  of  the  Willamette  and  McKensli !  Rivers 
at  many  points;  and 

Whereas  there  are  many  low  places  along 
the  banks  where  floodwaters  overljw  the 
banks  and  damage  adjacent  land;   tnd 

Whereas  the  regulation  of  the  dante  tends 
to  keep  the  flow  of  the  river  a  llttM  higher 
than  normal:  Now,  therefore,  be  it      j 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of  thj  Willa- 
mette Basin  Project  Committee,  this  tth  day 
of  December  1957,  at  Eugene,  Oreg.<  go  on 
record  as  asking  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion for  the  authorization  of  levees  and 
channel    clearance    along    the    Wll  amette 


River  down  to  the  mouth  of  ilie  Long  Tom 
and  along  the  McKenzle  Rivler  from  Hen- 
dHcks  Bridge  to  the  mouth,  «nd  also  to  se- 
cure  planning  funds  so  that  construction 
can  begin  u  soon  as  possible. 

WnxAMxiTK  BAsnr   htojacr 

COMMITTEX. 

Elmo    b.    Chask.    Chairman. 
Walter  F.  Buse. 
Chairman  of  Resolutiom  Commtttee. 

Whereas  the  present  plan  tot  flood  control 
on  toe  McKenzle  River,  Including  Oate 
C^k.  would  only  take  care  of|84  percent  of 
the  total  drainage  area;  and      i       J*"^°'  oi 

Whereas  the  third  dam  (Ga^  Creek)  has 
never  been  authorized:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  WUlamette  Basin  Proj- 
ect Committee,  meeting  this  4th  day  of  De- 
cember 1957,  at  Eugene.  Greg.,  urge  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  secure  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Gate  Creek  Dam  and  allocate 
planning  funds  to  start  it  in  iie  very  near 
futiire.  ' 

WnxAMErrs  Basot  1'bojbct 

COMMrTTKE. 
Elmo    B.    Chase.    Ciairman. 
Walter  f.  Busk, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions    lommitUe. 

Whereas  the  MolaHa  Basin  has  received 
phenomenal  growth  In  population  since  1838- 
and  I 

Whereas  there  has  been  conslferable  dear- 
ing  along  the  banks,  as  well  as  iannlng  and 
structures  buUt;  and  [ 

Whereas  there  has  been  Increased  damage 
due  to  these  facts:  Now,  therrfore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting;  of  the  WU- 
lamette Basin  Project  Committee,  this  4th 
<lay  of  December  1957,  at  Eugenie,  Oreg..  go 
on  record  as  requesting  Congress  to  approve 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  fnake  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  MoUlla  Bacin  In  the  In- 
terests of  flood  control.  I 

Willamette   Bas^  Paojscr 

Committek. 
Elmo  B.  Chase,  ^Jialrma*. 
Waltes  p.  Buss. 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  (^ommUtee. 

Whereas  the  locks  at  Oregon  dity  are  more 
than  80  years  old;  and- 

Whereas  they  are  too  natrovt  for  regular 
barge  traffic;  and 

Whereas  present  locks  are  Composed  of 
several  basins  caiislng  them  td  be  slow  In 
operation :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Willamette  Basin  Proj- 
ect Committee,  meeting  this  4th  day  of  De- 
cember 1957,  at  Eugene.  Oreg.,  urge  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  secnie  planning 
funds  so  that  reconstruction  caj  i  proceed  la 
the  near  future. 

Willamette  Baser  Project 
CoMMrrmt. 
Blmo  B.  Chase.   'iJhairman. 
Walter  P.  Buse, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  C  ommitUe. 

Whereas  the  principle  of  stpremacy  of 
State  water  laws  In  deriving  rights  to  the 
ownership,  distribution,  and  use  of  ground 
and  surface  waters  has  been  recognized  in 
States  lying  whoHy  or  partly  west  of  the 
98th  principal  meridian  by  both  Kderal  laws 
and  State  law,  and  the  enabling  afcts  by  which 
many  of  the  States  were  admf:ted  to  the 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  of  the  e^omy,  the 
property  values,  and  the  contifaued  peace, 
prosperity,  and  development  of  much  of  the 
whole  United  States  is  dependent  on  a  con- 
tinued recognition  of  the  supremru^  of  State 
water  laws  and  the  property  rights  which 
have  been  derived  and  settled  jtheretuadar: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  | 

Resolved  by  the  wmametU  Bksln  Project 
Committee,  in  session  at  Eugene^  Oreg.,  this 
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4th  day  of  December  19S7,  That  this  com- 
mittee urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  reconfirm 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Western  States  over 
the  appropriation  and  use  of  water  and 
which  will  prevent  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  licensing  power  projects  with- 
out full  compUance  by  the  licensee  with 
State  laws  regulating  the  appropriation  and 
use  of  water;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Oregon's  delegation  in  Congress  and 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Willamette  Basin  Project 

Committee. 
Elmo  B.  Chase,  Chairman. 
Waltb  P.  Bxtsb, 
Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  NEUBEKGER.  Mr.  President, 
start  of  new  projects  also  is  sought  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  labor,  and 
other  groups  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  resolutions  from  the  Lane 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Sweet 
Home-East  Linn  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  Port  Council 
of  Portland  and  vicinity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  Adopted  at  the  REOxn.AR  Month- 
ly Meeting  or  the  Lane  CotrNTT  Chamber 
or  Commerce  Heu>  at  Jamison's  Caeb, 
Oakruwe,  Oaso.,  December  17,  1957 

Whereas  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  constructing  the  Cougar  Dam 
project  for  flood  control,  power,  and  recrea- 
tional benefits;  and 

Whereas  the  present  engineering  plan  Is 
for  power  Installation  of  35,000  kilowatts  to 
operate  as  a  base  load  powerplant;  and 

Whereas  the  present  design  does  not  ade- 
quately protect  the  recreational  benefits  by 
downstream  regulations  at  streamflow: 
Therefore  be  it 

ReK>lved.  That  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be 
asked  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
modification  of  the  design  of  the  power  fea- 
tures of  the  project  to  provide  for  Installation 
of  additional  generating  capacity  at  Cougar 
Dam  powerhouse  operating  the  powerplant  as 
•  peaking  plant  and  that  the  project  be  also 
modified  to  add  the  strube  regulation  res- 
ervoir with  control  In  waterflows  and  there- 
by provide  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
\  water  resources  and  that  the  foregoing  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  ofQce  of  the  Portland 
district  and  the  North  Pacific  division.  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  members  of  ttie  Oregon 
Congressional  delegation. 

BBBOLtmoM  Adopted  at  the  Rmxtlab  Momth- 

LT  MBETOtO  or  THE  LANB  COXTMTT  CHAMBER 

or    Commerce    Held    at    Jamison's    Gate, 

OAKRmOE,    ORBQ..    ItaCEMBBR    17,    1957 

Whereas  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  engaged  in  constructing  Hills 
Creek  Reservoir  project;  and 

Whereas  the  money  appropriated  for  con- 
struction In  the  flscal  year  1958  has  been 
determined  as  Insufficient  for  optimum  and 
economic  construction  progress:  Now  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Portland  dlstrlctli 
North  Pacific  division  and  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers be  requested  to  allocate  sufficient  addi- 
tional f xmds  to  provide  for  the  most  economic 
proeecutlon  of  the  construction  at  the  proj- 
ect and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  various  Corps  of  Engineers  offices  and 
the  Oregon  Congressional  delegation. 


Bwscr  Home-East  Linn  Countt 

Chamber  or  Commerce, 
Sweet  Home.  Oreg.,  January  lO,  1958. 
Tint  Honorable  Richaed  NiUHntOKa, 
denote  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Nettbercex  :  The  Sweet  Home-East 
Linn  Coiinty  Chamber  of  Commerce  entreats 
you  to  lend  all  possible  support  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  construction  funds  for  the  Green 
Peter  Dam  on  the  South  Santlam  River. 

This  dam  has  been  approved  both  by  the 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers as  a  vital  installation  of  the  Willamette 
Basin  flood-control  project. 

Immediate  commencement  of  construction 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Linn  County  area.  Un- 
employment Is  high  and  this  area  Is  suf- 
fering an  economic  slump. 

The  devastating  erosion  of  valuable  and 
Irreplaceable  Willamette  Valley  farmland 
continues  unchecked. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jxss  M.  Paueb.  President. 

RESOLtmoN  or  Majuttme  Trades  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  Poet  CotnrciL  or  Portland 
And  VicnnTT 

Whereas  for  over  20  years  there  has  been 
approved  legislation  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  up  to 
the  ports  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.;  and 

Whereas  this  has  never  been  lived  up  to 
since  It  was  authorized:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  maritime  trades  depart- 
ment do  everything  within  Its  power  to  help 
bring  about  the  deepening  and  widening  of 
these  rivers  so  that  any  type  ship  can  navi- 
gate In  these  channels  at  all  times;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  friends  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Congress  to 
help  us  In  any  way  they  can  to  make  the 
port  of  Portland,  Oreg..  and  the  port  of  Van- 
couver. Wash.,  available  to  any  and  all  ocean- 
going traffic 

RcsoLtmoN  or  MARrriME  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  Post  Couircn.  or  Portland 
And  VidNrrr 

Whereas  during  the  last  several  years,  the 
port  of  Portland  has  had  in  operation  a 
surplus  drydock  of  the  Navy,  capable  of  han- 
dling the  ships  of  larger  tonnage  entering 
the  Columbia  River;  and 

Whereas  many  firms,  large  and  small,  at 
the  risk  of  their  capital,  established  a  very 
efficient  ship-repair  operation  In  this  port, 
including  the  conversion  of  two  large  pas- 
senger ships,  which  would  have  been  Im- 
possible without  this  type  of  drydock;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  has  been  de- 
clared a  critical  area  because  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  ship  repair  In  the  port  of  Port- 
land has  developed  payrolls  Into  mlUlons; 


Whereas  the  necessary  ship  repair.  Includ- 
ing this  type  of  drydock,  will  have  much 
bearing  on  the  type  of  tonnage  used  in  haul- 
ing wheat  and  general  cargoes  out  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  seamen  sailing  these  ships:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  maritime  trades  depart- 
ment and  its  aflUiates  seek  the  support  of  all 
other  groups  and  indivldxials  in  this  matter; 
and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  maritime  trades  depart- 
ment forward  this  resolution,  with  personal 
letters,  to  all  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
any  other  Interested  parties,  urging  them  to 
tise  their  infiuence  In  helping  the  port  of 
Portland  retain  this  drydock  for  operations 
in  the  port  of  Portland. 

Kir.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  a  newspaper  col- 


umn by  A.  Robert  Smith  from  fhe  Eact 
Oregonian.  of  Pendleton.  Oreg.,  telUnc  of 
the  opinions  of  Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner» 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  on 
Russian  dam-building  progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaj), 
as  follows: 

Rb«    Boildino    Bio    Dams    Whilb    UirznB 

States  Sits  on  Fence 

(By  Robert  Smith) 

Washington. — ^Russia  Is  now  completing  a 
big  hydroelectric  project  which  will  be  18 
percent  greater  In  kilowatt  production  than 
America's  biggest  dam.  Grand  Coulee,  ac- 
cording to  Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner.  Chief  ot 
the  Army  Engineers. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  17  dams  t>elng  tmllt  to 
fully  develop  the  mighty  Volga  River  from 
the  Arctic  on  the  north  to  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas  on  the  south. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  Russians  are  well 
avare  of  the  Importance  of  complete  rlvMr 
basin  development  and  are  carrying  forward 
an  extensive  program.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  armed  forces."  General 
Itschner  declared. 

"Comprehensive  development  on  the  Volga, 
which  has  pushed  forward  largely  since 
World  War  n,  already  has  provided  the 
3,000-mile  main  stem  of  an  Integrated  Inland 
waterway  system,"  Itschner  added. 

DVENSS  AND  RPm  DKVKLOPICXNT 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  by  outlining  prog- 
ress of  Russia  in  resource  development,  tend- 
ed to  bolster  the  argument  being  advanced  by 
those  who  contend  that  the  United  States 
need  not  sacrifice  river  development  work  In 
order  to  step  up  defense  spending.  The  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Nepberoer,  Democrat  at 
Oregon,  recently  made  such  an  argument  In 
opposition  to  reported  decisions  by  the  El- 
senhower administration  to  invoke  a  "no  new 
starts"  policy  on  public  works  development 
and  oppose  authorization  of  new  river  and 
harbor  projects. 

On  another  front.  Mike  Straus,  XE-Com- 
mlssloner  of  Reclamation,  Is  working  up  a  re» 
port  of  Rtissian  resource  programs  for  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  as  ammnnitifwn 
for  western  Senators  who  anticipate  a  tough 
battle  for  funds  for  reclamation  and  power 
projects. 

General  Itschner  said  he  thinks  It  signifi- 
cant that  Russia  has  given  the  United  States 
a  glimpse  of  Its  military  advancements  while 
remaining  reticent  about  disclosing  the  ad- 
vancements they  are  tn^klr^g  on  the  economlo 
front. 

Toesibly  the  Russians  hope  we  will  bec(Hn« 
so  overburdened  by  the  costs  of  defense  as  to 
neglect  our  own  economic  development,  ^rtill* 
at  the  same  time  they  build  up  their  own 
real  strength,"  the  general  specxU&ted. 

OBVSLOPMBNT8  CITED 

Itschner  cited  these  Russian  devdopmenta: 

1.  Each  of  the  17  dams  on  the  Volga  will 
have  good-sized  navigation  locks  possibly  •■ 
large  as  100  by  1,000  feet.  Vessels  of  11.6-foot 
draft  regularly  travel  the  approximately  1.000 
miles  between  Moscow  and  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas. 

a.  The  big  dam  that  surpasses  Grand 
Coulee  wlU  be  finished  In  1B68  with  a  ctLpadtf 
at  2,300,000  kilowatts.  Russia  has  plans  for 
even  bigger  dams  In  Siberia,  3  of  them  rang- 
ing In  output  from  S  million  to  5  million  kilo- 
watts. Installed  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee  la 
about  1,900,000  kUowatts. 

Some  proposed  projects  In  Alaska  would 
come  close  to  rivalling  the  Russian  dam»~ 
mainly  the  Rampart  Dam  which  has  been 
proposed  for  the  Yukon  River  by  the  Bvireau 
of  Reclamation.  It  would  have  a  capacity  of 
S  million  kilowatts,  unless  Canada  should 
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divert  part  of  the  flow  of  tbe  Tiikoa  aa  bae 
been  proposed.  Tlie  Talya  project  in  Boutli- 
eastern  Alacka  woiild  have  an  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  3  million  kilowatts.  There  Is  no 
actlTe  consideration  being  giren  to  biilldlng 
either  of  these  Alaska  dams. 

KUSSIAN  FOBT  rAdUTIXS  IMFROVZD 

3.  Russia  is  emphasizing  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  port  facilities. 

4.  Marinas  and  beach  areas  are  being 
developed  for  public  recreation. 

General  Itacbno-  conceded  that  Russia  has 
made  sacrifices  to  achieve  both  military  and 
resource  development  accomplishments,  but 
he  noted  that  the  sacrifices  fell  in  the  area 
of  TV  sets  and  swept-wing  automobiles. 

•*I  am  confident  that  our  country  possesses 
the  engineering  skills  and  construction  capa- 
bUity  which,  if  rationally  directed  to  ttie  task, 
will  give  us  the  water  resource  developments 
required  to  build  an  economy  which  can  meet 
any  challenge  the  communistic  world  might 
offer,"  the  Chief  of  Engineers  concluded. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

Mr.  AUXyn.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
former  colleague  of  ours  to  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  George  H.  Bender,  who  is 
now  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  The  letter  concerns  the 
matter  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  which 
has  been  considered  by  the  Congress  for 
many  years,  and  so  far  not  given  too 
serious  consideration  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

My  own  personal  point  of  view,  which 
28  to  support  of  statehood  for  Alaska  is 
that  it  is  high  time  we  as  Americans 
face  up  to  this  very  vital  issue.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  extremely  Important  to 
this  country  to  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  make  a  decision  to 
this  matter  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  know  that,  as  I  hope  and  desire 
we  totend  to  make  Alaska  our  next 
State  or,  at  least,  to  the  alternative  and 
less  to  our  credit,  to  tell  the  world  what 
our  totentions  are  with  respect  to 
Alaska. 

If  we  are  to  fact  going  to  push  out  our 
rrontiers.  as  we  have  been  doing,  scien- 
tlflcally.  and  If  we  are  to  push  them  out 
geographically  to  the  South  Pole,  it  Is 
also  high  time  that  we  push  them  out  to 
Alaska,  and  to  that  respect  tell  the  world 
for  once  and  for  aU  we  consider  Alaska 
to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
full  sense  of  all  that  Implies— and  what 
It  implies  is  statehood. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  view  of  the  very  able  manner  to 
Which  this  problem  has  been  presented 
to  the  letter  of  former  Senator  Bender 
that  the  letter  be  prtoted  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Recobd 
as  follows: 

UNrriD  States 
Depahtmimt  or  the  Interiob, 
Office  or  the  Becbetart, 
Washington.  D.  C..  Janusry  23.  1959. 
Hon.  GoRzioif  AiioiT, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

of^»*«!!!f*r*  Avum:  As  the  2d  session 

oi  the  85th  Congress  begins  its  momentous 
task,  this  letter  of  greeting  and  good  wishes 
comes  to  you  from  our  country's  most  Im- 
of  iU^k  ^^^  <^ot^»y  frontier,  the  Territory 


In  my  capacity  as  special  asBlstailt  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Fred  Seatoa,  I  have 
been  accorded  the  opportunity  of  staying  at 
first  hand  the  people,  the  geogra|>hy,  the 
military  significance,  and  the  pot^tlal  de- 
velopment at  this  imderdeveloped  oiitpost  of 
America. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  jyou  will 
undoubtedly  consider  once  more  tee  ques- 
tion of  statehood  for  Alaska.  I  believe  with 
all  sincerity  that  the  grant  of  stati^ood  to 
Alaska  would  furnish  deflnltive  evSdence  to 
the  people  of  our  country  and  to  £e  world 
that  whUe  we  are  acutely  aware  ctf  Ihe  mili- 
tary problems  we  face,  we  are  takkig  every 
step  possible  to  insure  the  presertotion  of 
the  traditional  rights  and  privilege  of  our 
citizens  wherever  located. 

We  are  aU  aware  that  the  constde^tion  of 
Alaskan  statehood  in  th«  past  h^s  raised 
political  questions.  Some  people,  jtoo.  are 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  thj  soil  of 
Alaska  is  not  physically  contiguous  I  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  But.  In  the^e 
days  when  artificial  satellites  £oar  tverhead 
with;  complete  disregard  for  estabLished  na- 
tional boundaries  or  continental  limits,  these 
Issues  appear  to  have  become  obeci«te. 

The  statehood  leglslaUon  now  peeing  be- 
fore Congress  contains  adequate  plovlslons 
to  meet  the  reqtiirements  of  the  I  defense 
efforts  in  Alaska.  It  Is  my  conslderid  Judg- 
ment that  Alaska  holds  the  key  to  iLe  mili- 
tary security  of  the  United  Btiiem.  its 
strategic  location  In  this  era  of  misses  su- 
personic flight,  and  pushbutton  wajare  has 
enhanced  Alaska's  ah^ady  established  status 
as  a  radar  warning  center,  as  an  air  <|efensive 
core,  and  as  a  protective  arsenal  fori  the  an- 
tire  Western  Hemisphere.  i 

Alaskans  have  readUy  accepted  tl4»  prorl- 
rtons  in  the  statehood  bill  which  wl4  permit 
the  Military  Establishment  to  act  u^der  the 
President  in  times  of  emergency  wl 
same  time  adequately  protecting 
sonal  and  property  rights. 

You  may  be  s\ire  that  in  the  ww. 
lies  before  you  during  the  difficult  da 
you  have  the  support  and  the  prayc 
American  people  and  people  everyw 
seek  for  world  peace  under  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  The  admission  of  Alaska  tto  the 
Union  could  well  be  the  symbol  we  teed  to 
assure  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  dur  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  principles  of  our 
forefathers. 

It  Is  m  this  spirit  that  I  address    ou  and 
wish  you  a  most  successful  session. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Gsoaci:  H.  BEwn  i. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Seer  '.tary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.' I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  during  the  presetit  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  Senate  of  thepnited 
States  wm  consider  and  debate  thi^ques- 
tion  of  statehood  for  Alaska,  so  |hat  it 
can  be  determtoed  and  setUed  owie  and 
for  all.  It  is  a  question  which  we  tannot 
avoid  longer.  It  is  a  question  which  if 
not  decided,  will  result  inevitably  in  dam- 
age to  our  own  prestige  and  that  .of  the 
great  Territory  of  Alaska.  It  is  iriy  firm 
hope  that  the  matter  will  be  decided  to 
the  affirmative,  and  that  we  can  welcome 
Alaska  as  a  State.  |~^«" 

Mr.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  PreslJent,  I 
should  Uke  to  concur  in  the  supriort  of 
statehood  for  Alaska  which  haS^been 
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states  area  to  Alaska,  I  ami  grateful  for 
the  sentiments  the  Senatoi*  has  voiced. 

Mr.  President.  If  no  other  Member  de- 
sh-es  to  address  the  Senate,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPltlCER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  | 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.]  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFlCOl  (Mr  Ya«- 
BOBoucH  in  the  chair).  Wi  Jiout  objec- 
tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  order,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  ccnswcratlon  I 
tovlte  the  attention  of  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair  to  the  provisions  of  the  order 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICm  The  or- 
der will  be  read.  T 

The  order  was  read,  as  foUWs: 

Ordered.  That  Mr.  CAaaoix  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  excused  from  further  j  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Fubllc  Works, 
and  assigned  to  senrioe  on  Xtit  CommlttM 
on  the  Judllcary. 

That  Mr.  Tabsomuqr  be,  and  be  Is  hsreby. 
ssslgned  to  service  on  tbm  CnimlUM  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEll.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  entered. 


rhlch 
jfs  ahead 
of  the 

ere  who 


Mr.  Presl. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNPON  of  Texas.    _ ^_ 

dent,  I  move  that  the  SenaU  stand  liii 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  44  mtoutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  untU  tomorrow,  Friday 
January  31.  1»58,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION^ 

Executive  nominations  cohfirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  30  ileg^lative  day 
of  January  27).  1958:  i 

Diplomatic  awd  Fokeiuw  asafmB 

IT.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  Califinla  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 'pienlpoten- 


America   to 


tlary  of  the  United  States  of 
ThaUand 

INTEBSTATZ  COMUZBCC  COMJ  tXSSIOJf 


Toiced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
tor  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  S^tor 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  one  of  t|ie  ar- 
dent adherents  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
ajid  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  is  the  nearest  Hnited 


Anthony  F.  Arpala.  of  Oonnedtteut.  to  b« 
an  Interstate  Commerce  ConudUaioner  for 
a  term  of  7  years  exphrlng  Decern jjer  31,  1964. 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgls.  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  tor  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  81,  18«4. 

Abe  McGregor  Goff.  of  Idaho,  io  be  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commisslooer  for  the 
term  expiring  December  31.  196*1 

Uimn  Statbs  Coast  aula* 
To  be  rear  admiral 
^Capt.  Richard  M.  Ross  for  prombtlon  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

The  following-named  persons  fbr  appoint- 
ment to  the  rank  Indicated  with  their  re- 
spective names:  | 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
tains  In  the  United  SUtes  Ooast  Qviard; 
Alvln  H.  Glffln  Jbnmet  T.  rj!«i«*.«»| 

James  A.  Alger,  Jr.        John  H.  Votnej 
Aftert  J.  Carpenter        Eugene  A.  Coffln.  Jt. 
Wlllard  J.  Smith  David  O.  bSbOl 
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Joseph  Howe 
George  W.  Holtsman 
Wmiam  W.  ChUdreM 
John  H.  WagUne 
John  J.  Hutson.  Jr. 
Bobert  K.  McCaffery 
Albert  E.  Harned 
Richard  F.  Rea 
Louis  M.  Thayer,  Jr. 


Edward  W.  Ijalrd 
Verne  C.  Gibson 
Charles  R.  Monteiro 
Hugh  D.  Wear 
Daniel  J.  Lucinskl 
Hubert  R.  Chaffee 
Peter  J.  Smenton 
Thomas  R.  Mldtlyng 
John  B.  Oren 
Earry  E.  Davis,  Jt. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  com- 
manders in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard: 

Daniel  C.  Dlckert  William  E.  ChapUns 

Lloyd  R.  Morrison  Albert  Frost 

CyrU  L.  Heyllger  William  F.  Adams 

Frank  F.  Elliott  William  F.  Rea  m 

Henry  C.  Keene.  Jr.  James  L.  Lattu-op 

Ellis  L.  Peiiy  Vincent  J.  Cass 

Loy  W.  A.  Renshaw  Austin  C.  Wagner 

Cecil  E.  Meree,  Jr.  Stephen  G.  Carkeek 

Clyde  L.  Olson  Norman  L.  Horton 

Joseph  G.  Bsstow,  Jr.  Henry  A.  Pearce,  Jr. 

Bob  KlTEten  William  A.  Jenkins 

John  B.  Speaker,  Jr.  John  Natwig 

Louis  F.  Sudnlk  Roy  M.  Hutchins.  Jr. 
John  P.  Thompson,  Jr. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commanders  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard : 


Stephen  Varanko 
John  R.  Mackey 
Joseph  F.  Furlough. 
OttU  H.  Abney 
Curtis  H.  Jurgens 
Allen  B.  Armstrong 
Charles  D.  Biidd 
Howard  A.  Linse 
Harry  E.  Chapln 
J?<mee  MeMenamla 
Donby  J.  Matlileu 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants In  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 


David  W.  DeFreest 
Robert  L.  Lawlis 
Jr.James  W.  Dodson 
George  D.  Wlnsteln 
WUUam  W.  Rlchter 
J<^ui  A.  Corso 
WiUlam  H.  St.  George 
George  T.  Trefls 
Robert  J.  Bloxsom 
Joseph  W.  Flnnegan 


Jack  A.  Howell 
Ruflsell  P.  Combs 
WUUam  B.  Heath 
Justin  J.  Bonanno 
Lenard  Fielding.  Jr. 
John  F.  O'Ccnnor 
Richard  A.  Bauman 


Arthur  W.  Gove 
George  J.  Weldner 
Carl  E.  Rodehau 
Raymond  W.  Bernhard 
Edward  8.  Davis,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Pittman 


The  foUowlng-named  percons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard : 

Domenic  A.  CaUcchlo    James  N.  Schenk 
William  Drew  John  H.  Guest 

Coast  and  Gsosktic  SxTavxr 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  HeutenoMt  commanders 
Dewey  G.  Rushford 
Steven  L.  Hollls.  Jr. 

To  be  lieutenants 

Clinton  D.  Upham 
Floyd  J.  Tucker,  Jr. 
Dale  E.  Westbrook 

To  be  lieutenants  (/ttntor  grade) 
Paul  L.  Schock 
Richard  F.  Shoolbred 
Robert  D.  Frost 
Charles  E.  Fuller 
Pliillp  J.  Taeta 
Earl  R.  Scyoc 
Ogden  Beeman 
Ronald  D.  Bernard 
K.  WUUam  Jeffers 
Bernard  L.  Gabrlelsen 
Oliver  J.  Weber 
Merlyn  D.  Chrlstenaen 


Albert  Larsen,  Jr.,  ef- 
fective February  9. 
1958. 
Herman  H.  Druebert 
Charles  I.  Harding 
James  C.  Sainsbury 
Victor  V.  Tllley.  Jr. 
WUUam  M.  Lee 
Arthur  M.  Cook 
Lawrence  C.  Haver- 

kamp 
Thomas  E.  Slmkln 


Tobeenstgns 

Jerome  P.  Guy 
Leroy  L.  Pate 
George  F.  Wlrth 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1958 

The  Hoose  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Corinthians  13:  13:  Now  dbideth 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love. 

Almighty  God.  to  turn  away  from  Thee 
is  to  fall,  but  to  abide  in  Thee  is  to  stand 
fast  forever. 

We  penitently  confess  that  there  is  so 
much  in  otir  life  which  sorely  perplexes 
us  and  we  frequently  wander  in  doubt 
and  walk  in  darkness,  uncertain  of  the 
way. 

Grant  that  In  our  noonday  prayer  we 
may  be  lifted  to  larger  outlooks,  clearer 
visions,  and  new  fields  cf  endeavor. 

May  we  daily  grow  in  the  grace  and 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal. 

Inspire  us  with  a  victorious  faith,  an 
unconquerable  hope,  and  a  love  that 
endures  forever. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf  ord,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGotv'n,  cne  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  i£  requested: 

S.  738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
extension  of  the  site  of  the  additional  office 
building  for  the  United  States  Senate  or 
for  the  purpose  of  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Tiding  additional  funds  feu:  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington   Metropolitan  Prob- 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  biU  (H.  R.  5538)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  that  withdrawals,  reservations, 
or  restrictions  of  more  than  5,000  acres 
of  public  lands  of  the  United  States  for 
certain  purposes  shall  not  become  eflfec- 
tive  until  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Biblb,  Mr. 
Chukch.  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Aixott  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

•nie  8PEAEZR.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCork&gkJ. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
prayer  of  tbe  Chaplain  of  the  House  to- 
day, always  beautiful  and  effective,  was 
most  appropriate  on  this  occasion: 
"Faith,  hope,  and  charity."  If  there  was 
ever  a  man  who  during  his  lifetime  ex- 
emplified not  only  by  words  but  by  deeds 
those  great  siHiitual  elements  it  was  tbe 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Today  is 
the  birthday  anniversary  of  that  great 
man,  that  great  American,  one  of  the 
greatest  humanitarians  of  all  time. 

The  service  of  any  man  as  President 
of  the  United  States  is  difficult  of  evalu- 
ation diiring  his  lifetime,  and  that  ap- 
plies to  anyone  who  is  the  incumbent  of 
the  White  House,  because  during  his 
lifetime  the  emotions,  tbe  honest  differ- 
ences, the  controversial  questions  that 
arise  in  the  life  of  all  of  us  and  particu- 
larly in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  more 
particularly  during  the  great  historical 
period  the  world  is  now  undergoing,  ob- 
scure and  prevent  a  true  evaluation  of 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
trend  and  type  of  leadership  given  by 
any  man  who  occupies  the  oflOce  of  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Country. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  without 
eontradiction  by  even  thoi^e  who  have 
disagreed  with  the  late  Franklin  D. 
R30sevelt  on  some  of  his  proposals  and 
views  and  policies  that  he  was  a  man  of 
deep  faith,  a  man  who  gave  hope  to 
others,  and  a  man  of  charity. 

He  was  a  man  who  dtuing  his  servlos 
as  President  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
great  progress  made  in  our  country  in  re- 
cent years  In  the  field  of  economic  recon- 
struction and  economic  progress.  Ftank- 
Un  D.  Roosevelt  assumed  office  in  1933  at 
a  time  when  oiu*  country  was  in  deep 
despair  and  when  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try— the  great  majority  of  them — ^were 
wondering  whether  democratic  institu- 
tions of  government  could  function. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  brought  to  the 
people  the  leadersiiip  necessary  to  meet 
the  trying  problems  resulting  from  a 
great  economic  conflagration.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  stepped  into  the  breach  and 
gave  to  the  people  of  our  country  the 
leadership  that  brought  back  not  only 
hope  and  faith  but  confidence  which  re- 
sults from  faith  and  hope.  Without 
faith  and  hope,  confidence  cannot  exist. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  the 
right  of  others  to  disagree  with  him. 
Many  did  disagree  with  him,  and  honest- 
ly so.  I  am  sure,  as  I  said  before,  they 
will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose.  Today  we  see  the  results 
of  his  leadership.  No  Member  of  tbe 
Congress  has  introduced  a  single  bill 
to  repeal  any  of  the  great  progressive 
measures  recommended  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  read  constantly  in  the  newspapers 
that  we  will  never  have  another  depres- 
sion due  to  the  cushions  that  exist  in 
the  law.  What  are  some  of  those  cush- 
ions? Social  security,  unemployment 
compensaticn,  the  Securities  and  Ehc- 
change  Commlssi(m  regulations  protect- 
ing the  investing  public  against  the 
fraudulent  sales  of  stock,  the  tninimnm 
wage,  the  elimination  of  ezploitatkai  at 
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child  labor,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  a  very  broadened  law  in  rela- 
tion to  immigration  and  natiiralization, 
and  so  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
recommended  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
which  are  on  the  statute  books  which 
today     constitute     not     only     cushions 
against    depression    In    the    economic 
sphere  but  In  the  moral  and  idealistic 
sphere,  which  is  very  Important.    So, 
when  we  read  in  the  papers  about  these 
cushions  that  will  prevent  another  de- 
pression, they  are  all  due  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  those 
of  us  who  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him  for  the  passage  of  those  great 
constructive  and  progressive  measures. 
Today  is  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
As  we  paused  yesterday  to  pay  respects 
to  another  great  President,  a  President 
elected  as  a  Republican — ^you  notice  I 
say  "a  President  elected  as  a  Republi- 
cs." for  I  recognize  no  President  as 
either  a  RepubUcan  or  a  Democratic 
President— but.  as  I  say.  "a  President 
elected  as  a  Republican."  today  we  pause 
to  honor  the  memory  of  another  great 
President,  elected  as  a  Democrat.   In  my 
opinion,  the  name  and  memory  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  on  the  con- 
structive side  of  history:    I  do  not  know 
how  much  longer  the  known  history  of 
man  will  continue.     Nobody  can  tell 
looking  into  the  future;  but  certainly,  as 
we  look  at  the  past,  down  through  the 
many  hundreds  of  years  of  known  his- 
tory, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  all  times; 
and  more  particularly  on  the  construc- 
tive side  because  he  sjrmbollzed  during 
his  lifetime— and  in  office  he  gave  the 
leadership  that  brought  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  persons,  the  average  person 
hope,  confidence,  and  a  restoration  of 
ralth.  not  only  to  our  own  people  but  to 
the  countless  millions  of  average  persons 
in  other  lands  throughout  the  world 

To  them  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
What  he  stood  for  during  his  lifetime  will 
always  be  a  symbol  of  hope  and  of  confl- 
dence.  It  is  weU  that  we  pause  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  respects  to  this  great 
man  this  great  American,  this  great 
President. 

♦v,^^"  ^P^a'^er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  aU  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

IJie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  our  tribute  to  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  on  the  76th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

H.3?lf  l^  '"^"■'^  ^^"<=^  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
death  have  not  dimmed  his  memory  jt 
has  been  kept  ablaze  by  the  dreams  wixlch 
have  become  realities.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  shining  progress  of  our  health  pro 
grams.  In  the  working  conditions  of  our 
men  and  women,  in  the  hopes  of  our 
American  farmers,  in  the  economic  dig- 
nity given  our  citizens  in  their  twilight 
years,  and  in  our  civil  rights  and  liberties 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  first  of  all  a 
great  humanitarian.  He  proved  It  by 
fighting  to  the  bitter  end  for  the  Inalien- 
able rights  of  his  fellowmen 
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But  Franklin  Roosevelt  wa^  also  a 
shrewd  and  sagacious  statesman,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  world  affairs.  The  flualities 
that  made  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  a  great 
humanitarian  in  no  way  diluted  the  sub- 
stance needed  to  make  of  him  a  great 
Commander  in  Chief  and  a  great  world 
leader.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  long  and  painful  war  years  and  non- 
plused his  bitterest  critics  with  his  tenac- 
itgr  and  courage  to  make  the  kind  of  de- 
cisions that  try  men's  souls. 

BOLIDAT  FOB  T.  D.  *.  BIBTHDAT 
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For  19  years  we  have  been  observing  Rooae- 
velfs  birthday  as  National  Infantile  Paralysis 
Day.  But  his  birthday  must  be  remembered 
for  more  than  the  great  persdnal  handlcao 
wiilch  he  overcame. 

Working  men  and  women  wif  gladly  honor 
him  on  his  birthday,  as  one  o^  the  greater 
Wends  they  ever  had.  His  Ideals  deserve 
to  be  remembered  this  year  aAd  every  year 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tj>day  we 
are  commemorating  the  76th  anniversary 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  birthday. 

For  several  years  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  have  reprinted 
their  editorial  eulogizing  the  acccinplish- 
ments  of  this  great  American.  Np  doubt 
some  day  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
when  another  generation  can  compare 
the  deeds  and  record  of  this  great  hu- 
manitarian with  other  statesmen,  he  will 
be  placed  along  with  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln  in,  the  history  Hooks  of 
our  Nation.  i 

The  foUowing  editorial  from  the  Ma- 
chinists newspaper  Is  a  beautiful  sum- 
mary, setting  out  the  reasons  why  l^'rank- 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt's  birthday  sl»uld  be 
a  national  holiday:  j 

Today  Franklin  Roosevelt  occupies  a  place 
In  our  history  beside  George  WaBhlngton  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  leader  who  cairie  to  the 
American  people  In  a  time  of  great  ciasls  and 
led  them  through.  j 

We  observe  the  birthday  of  Washington  In 
every  State  and  that  of  Llncohi  In  31  SUtes. 
Roosevelt's  birthday.  January  30.  ^4>uld  be 
added  tp  those  two.  T 

Most  of  us  are  not  too  young  to  regiember 
the  stark  fear  that  faced  this  Nation  In  1933 
The  United  States  was  In  the  throes  olja  crisis 
unprecedented  In  times  of  peace.    M 
we  needed  something  to  restore  o 
dence.     PrankUn    Roosevelt    dJd    th 
more.    He  puUed  us  out  of  the  crisis, 
historian  has  written,  "The  99-day  s 
the  73d   Congress  that  began  on  L 
1933,  witnessed  the  most  daring  Pres 
leadership  In  American  history."  i 

He  followed  In  the  middle  thirties  with  a 
program  of  social  legislation— social  sicurlty 
labor  relations,  home  loans,  bank  deposit  In- 
surance, rural  electrification.  miiTimum 
wages— to  name  a  few  of  the  great  N«w  Deal 
laws.  j 

Roosevelt  gave  the  common  pe<*)le  of 
America  the  chance  for  security  an!  self- 
respect.  During  the  second  half  of  1  ils  ad- 
ministration, when  we  were  plunged  U  ito  the 
worst  war  In  our  history,  Roosevelt  1«  1  us  to 
victory. 

The  forgotten  man  whom  Roosevelt  fought 
for  can  lead  the  way  in  making  his  birth- 
day a  national  day  of  remembrance.  Nitlonal 
holidays  can  only  be  suggested  by  Congreas 
They  must  be  officially  proclaimed  by  State 
governors  and  local  mayors.  Any  groap  has 
the  right  to  petition  a  governor  or  m*ror  to 
proclaim  a  holiday.  T 

Observance  of  Washington's  and  Llicoln-s 
Wrthdays  came  slowly.  Three  month^  after 
Washington's  death  In  1799,  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  a  public  noting  of  febru- 
ary  22.    A  few  cities  followed  the  suggfestlon 

inn'^'i*'*'®***/"*  y®"""'  *'"*  "  ''"  not  uniU  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  his  birth  that  the  tentlre 
country  made  the  day  a  holiday.  P    "*" 

In  Uncohi's  case  also,  Congress  adoited  a 
K?!?!'^""^  ^^*°8  observance  of  Llioln's 
birthday  It  was  not  until  the  lOOthimnl- 
versary  of  his  birth,  that  the  observanJTiSer 
came  a  national  custom.  """^anfe  oe- 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREE- 

MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  3^) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  beforte  the  House 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
the  Clerk,  referred  to  the.  Committee 
on  mys  and  Means,  akd  ordered 
printed:  ^ 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  VniUi  States' 

I  request  the  Congress  to  ehact  legisla- 
tion that  will  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
on  an  effective  basis  for  a  tnin<mii»n  of  5 
additional  years  past  June  sd,  1958 

The  enactment  of  this  legfelaUon  un- 
weakened  by  amendments  of  a  kind  that 
would  impair  its  effectiveness!  is  essential 
to  our  national  economic  interest,  to  our 
security,  and  to  our  foreign  relations. 

The  high  Importance  of  tfade  to  our 
economy  is  evident.    The  income  of  our 
people  arising  from  export  irade  alone 
approximates    or   exceeds    that    arising 
from  many  major  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy.   The  development  of  a  healthy  ex- 
port trade  has  created  a  significant  num- 
ber of  jobs  for  our  working  men   and 
women.    Imports  furnish  our  industries 
with  essential  raw  materials,  and  the 
benefits  of  technological  advances  add  to 
the  variety  of  goods  available  to  our  con- 
sumers,   and   also   create   Jobs   for   our 
workers.       Moreover,     important     geo- 
graphical areas  within  our  country    as 
well  as  many  of  our  key  industries  in 
both    manufacturing    and    agriculture 
look  to  expanding  world  trade  as  an  es- 
sential    ingredient     of     thdir     future 
prosperity.  1 

Reciprocal  trade  agreemerits  negoti- 
ated since  the  advent  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  have  helped  bring  a 
more  vigorous,  dynamic  growth  to  our 
American  economy.  Our  own  economic 
self-interest,  therefore,  demands  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  sound  two- 
way  trade  can  be  further  developed 
to  assure  to  our  industries  widening 
opportunities  for  participation  in  world 
markets  and  to  provide  foreign  naUons 
the  opportunity  to  earn  the  idollars  to 
pay  for  the  goods  we  seU.    We  can  either 

llf^J^^^  ^''^^^  of  the  reciprocal  low- 
ering of  trade  barriers  or  suflfer  the  in- 
evitable alternative  of  increasingly  high 
barriers  against  our  own  commerce  which 
would  weaken  our  economy  and  Jeop- 
ardize American  jobs.  r-     -    »- 

Important  as  growing  Intimational 
trade  is  to  our  country.  It  Is  eduaUy  im- 
portant to  our  allies  and  trading  part- 
ners For  them  it  is  Indeed  vital  to  the 
health  and  growing  strength  of  Ithelr  eco- 
nomies, on  which  their  poUticak  stablUty 
and  military  power  heavily  depend  The 
assured  future  of  the  reclprdcal-trade 


program  is  necessary  for  our  national 
security  and  for  our  entire  foreign  policy. 

In  particular,  it  Is  essential  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  latest  form  of  economic 
challenge  to  the  free  world  presented  by 
communism.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
message.  I  spoke  of  the  economic  offen- 
sive that  has  been  mounted  against  free 
nations  by  the  Communist  imperialists. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  in  an  Inten- 
sive effort,  through  combined  programs 
of  trade  and  aid,  to  divide  the  countries 
of  the  free  world,  to  detach  them  one  by 
one  and  swing  them  into  the  orbit  of 
Communist  influence. 

We  must  recognl2se  the  growing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  Their  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  industrialization,  together 
with  their  continuing  repression  of  do- 
mestic consumption,  enable  them  to  sup- 
ply, better  than  ever  before,  the  ma- 
chinery, manufactures,  and  other  goods 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic  life 
of  many  countries. 

The  Soviet  capacity  to  export  is 
matched  by  its  capacity  and  willingness 
to  import.  It  is  Increasingly  offering  to 
import  the  surpluses  of  non-Communist 
states.  In  this  way  it  seeks  to  tie  such 
states  to  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  to  exploit 
the  trade  difficulties  of  the  free  world. 

This  challenge  in  the  economic  field 
cannot  be  ignored  without  the  gravest 
risk  to  our  own  way  of  life.  This  fact 
alone  makes  it  imperative  that  previous 
positions  be  reexamined,  and  that  par- 
ticular interests  be  reappraised  in  the 
Ught  of  overriding  national  needs. 

The  question  is  whether  the  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  for  which  we 
stand  will  meet  successfully  In  the  In- 
ternational economic  arena  the  challenge 
hurled  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 

We  will  fall  in  this  endeavor  if  the  free 
countries  do  not  continue  their  reduc- 
tion of  the  barriers  which  they  them- 
selves Impose  on  their  trade  with  each 
other.  We  will  fail  if  closed  markets  and 
foreign  exchange  shortages  force  Free 
World  countries  into  economic  depend- 
ence upon  the  Communist  bloc.  We  will 
fail  if  the  United  States  should  now 
abandon  the  task  of  building  a  world- 
trading  system  from  which  all  Free 
World  countries  can  gain  strength  and 
prosperity  in  a  free  economic  society. 

If  our  Government  is  to  play  its  de- 
cisive part  In  protecting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  free  economic  system  against  the 
Communist  threat,  the  trade  agreements 
legislation  which  the  administration  Is 
requesting  of  the  Congress  must  be  en- 
acted. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee which  I  recently  established  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  me  in  the  administration 
of  the  trade-agreements  program,  in- 
cluding review  of  recommendations  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
will  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
administration's  legislative  proposals. 
These  proposals,  including  the  various 
safeguards  for  domestic  industry,  will 
generally  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1955. 

The  amount  of  tariff  reduction  au- 
thority to  be  requested  Is  essential  to  the 


continxiing  sviccess  of  the  program,  as  la 
the  5-year  period  of  the  proposed  exten- 
sion to  the  continuity  In  our  trade 
relations. 

There  is  a  further  and  very  s];>eciflc 
factor  necessitating  a  minimum  exten- 
sion of  5  years.  Six  European  nations, 
which  purchased  nearly  $3  billion  of  our 
exports  last  year,  have  established  a 
European  Economic  Community  which 
will  become  a  common  market  with  a 
population  nearly  as  large  as  oiu:  own. 
These  countries  will  ultimately  have  a 
common  tariff  applying  to  imp>orts  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Important  steps  toward  this  com- 
mon tariff  will  become  effective  during 
1962 — up  to  4'/2  years  from  the  renewal 
date  of  our  trade-agreements  legislation. 
This  p>erlod  must  be  devoted  to  nego- 
tiations with  the  new  Economic  Com- 
munity and  these  negotiations  must  be 
preceded  by  painstaking  preparations. 
Both  preparation  and  negotiation  must 
be  based  on  a  clear  grant  of  adequate 
authority.  This  timetable  requires  an 
extension  of  the  legislation  for  a  min- 
imum of  5  years.  Such  an  extension, 
with  the  tariff-reduction  authority  to  be 
requested,  is  necessary  to  carry  the  trade- 
agreements  program  through  the  early 
formative  years  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  further  vital  American  interests 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  5-year  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  with  broadened  author- 
ity to  negotiate  is  essential  to  America's 
vital  national  interests.  It  will  strength- 
en our  economy  which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  security.  It  wiU  enhance 
the  economic  health  and  strength  of  the 
Free  World.  It  will  provide  a  powerful 
force  in  waging  total  peace. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSENHOWZR. 

Thx  White  House,  January  30. 1958. 


FUNDS    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON    UN- 
AME3UCAN  ACi'lVlTIES 

•nie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedki.]. 

Mr.  FRTEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  426)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  S,  1958. 
expenses  of  conducting  the  investigations 
authorized  by  section  17  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  in- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $306,000.  IncliuUng  ex- 
penditures for  empl03rment  of  such  experts, 
special  coxinsel,  investigators,  and  such  cleri- 
cal, stenographic  and  other  assistants,  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  com- 
mittee and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sac.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  used  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 


Mr.  WIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  not  to  ask  for  a  rollcall;  I  have  no 
intention  of  pressing  for  a  rollcall,  but 
I  do  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
opposition  to  this  continued  expenditure 
of  money,  because  I  think  today  more 
than  ever  since  this  committee  was  or- 
ganized it  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  I 
want,  therefore,  at  least  to  be  on  record 
as  opposing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  disa- 
gree most  emphatically  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  want  to  say  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  amount  of  mooejr 
for  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. It  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job;  the 
committee  has  Justified  its  request  for 
every  penny;  it  should  be  continued  in 
full  operation:  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
who  supported  this  amount  in  our  com- 
mittee I  urge  the  House  to  vote  the  full 
amount  of  $305,000. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  our  day  is  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written,  there 
are  only  a  comparatively  few  people.  In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court,  who  really 
understand  the  Communist  mind,  the 
Soviet  objective  of  world  domination,  and 
the  various  methods  employed  to  accom- 
plish tliat  objective. 

We  are  presently  at  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Military  might  \s  only  one 
part  of  the  offensive  now  being  waged  by 
the  Communists  against  the  Free  World. 
The  country  and  this  Congress  is  almost 
in  a  state  of  shock  over  alleged  military 
supremacy  of  the  Communists.  Russia  is 
not  going  to  sign  Its  own  death  warrant 
by  an  all-out  nuclear  war  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  and  why  should  she?  The 
Communists  are  using  a  wei^wn  more 
effective  than  guided  missiles,  namely. 
Infiltration  and  internal  subversion,  by 
which  she  has  in  a  few  years  brought 
approximately  one-third  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  its  peoples  under  her 
domination  and  control. 

A  great  general  said  the  other  day  that 
one  of  the  very  few  remaining  forces  in 
the  world  that  really  understands  this 
phase  of  the  Communist  offensive  and  Is 
fighting  it  is  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable  that  there  are  some  who 
would  attempt  to  destroy  this  bulwark  by 
depriving  it  of  a  pittance  compared  to 
the  amoimt  being  spent  to  oppose  aggres- 
sion from  without,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
in  all  probability  will  never  come. 

The  hard  core  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, the  ADA,  the  Commimist-dom- 
inated  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Washingtcn  Poet  have 
been  conducting  a  well-planned  cam- 
paign to  handcuff  and  to  eventually  de- 
stroy the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  In  an  editorial  2  weeks  ago 
the  Washington  Post  said: 

For  20  years  the  committee  has  been  dis- 
closing and  reporting  on  the  pattern  of 
Communist  Infiltration  of  American  Ufe; 
this  part  of  Ita  function  has  loxig  tfaoe 
been  completed,  and  the  pattern  of  the  past 
no  longer  has  much  appllcatioa  to  the 
present. 
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In  view  of  the  record,  how  silly  can 
we  get? 

I  could  take  an  hour  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and  tell  you  of  Incident 
after  incident  of  revelations  made  by 
the  C(»nmlttee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, not  of  past  Communist  activities 
but  of  Infiltration  and  subversion  that 
is  taking  place  at  this  very  moment. 

I  will  give  you  just  one  example  which 
is  as  current  as  this  morning's  news- 
papers. We  have  been  worried  about  a 
sputnik  In  outer  space.  Well,  gentle- 
men, the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  uncovered  a  sputnik  right 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
not  5  years  ago,  not  2  years  ago,  not  1 
year  ago.  but  Just  2  months  ago. 

The  Communist  record  of  one  Wilfred 
Liuner  was  Just  recently  brought  to 
light.  Now,  who  was  Wilfred  Lumer? 
He  was  a  man  who  was  doing  research 
for  Members  of  this  House — for  two 
committees  of  this  Congress.  His  handi- 
work found  its  way  into  reports  on  leg- 
islation that  is  being  considered  by  this 
Congress. 

Let  me  read  just  three  questions  and 
answers  from  his  testimony  taken  Just 
71  days  ago.  which  will  illustrate  my 
point. 

Mr.  AazMs.  Diirlng  the  course  of  this  as- 
sistance which  you  have  rendered  on  the 
Hill  to  the  Congress,  have  you  at  any  time 
in  the  course  ol  the  rendition  of  that  assist- 
ance been  under  the  discipline  of  the  Com- 
znunlst  Party? 

Mr.  LuicBB  (after  conferring  with  his  coun- 
sel). I  again  decline  to  answer  on  the 
grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth  amendments. 

Mr.  Akxns.  Have  you  rep>orted  your  activ- 
ities on  the  Hill,  on  Capitol  Hill,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  several  years  to  a  person 
known  by  you  to  be  a  Communist? 

Mr.  LxTMEB.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
question  on  the  grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth 
amendments. 

Mr.  Arens.  We  have  Information,  and  I 
want  to  be  absolutely  frank  with  you,  Mr. 
Lumer — we  have  information  that  in  the 
recent  past  you  have  been  in  contact,  and 
under  discipline,  of  Sam  Abbott,  a  ranking 
Communist  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
want  to  give  you  an  opportxmlty  now  while 
imder  oath  to  deny  it. 

Mr.  LiTMKK.  I  must  decline  to  answer  that 
on  the  grounds  of  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of- 
fering my  opposition  to  this  legislation 
not  because  I  oppose  the  idea,  but  because 
I  oppose  the  committee's  practices.  The 
committee  has  done  a  laudable  job  in 
quarantining  Communists,  although  I 
think  that  in  many  instances  its  public- 
ity has  been  unwise  and  regrettable  in 
that  it  has  ruined  innocent  men  and 
women. 

However.  I  am  offering  my  opposition 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  has  re- 
fused consistently  through  the  years,  re- 
gardless who  the  chairman  was  and  is 
to  investigate  the  activities  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  American  citizens  are  being 
beaten,  houses  of  God — especially  in 
Montgomery.  Ala.— have  been  bombed 
the  rule  of  terror  and  violence  Is  super- 
seding that  of  law  and  yet  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  goes  on  its  nefarious  tm-American 
^^I'  swnilii«ly  with  the  approval  by  in- 
A  *fi^^®  °'  *^®  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.    I  have   written 


through  the  years  Innumerable  letters  to 
the  various  chairmen  asking  for  domment 
on  this  and  have  never  received  uie  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply.  The  Catholic  ^gazine 
Commonweal  just  published  an  editorial 
calling  on  the  committee  to  inirestigate 
the  man  activities  in  Mobile,  iUa.,  and 
offered  to  give  the  committee  tHe  names 
and  addresses  of  Klan  leaders  which 
they  have  in  their  possession,  and  no 
reply  was  made  to  them,  nor  to  liiy  letter 
In  which  I  forwarded  this  edltoflal  from 
this  outstanding  Roman  Catholic  pub- 
lication. J 

The  only  positive  action  taker<  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  taken  the  other 
day  in  North  Carolina  by  the  only  real 
Americans  and  it  is  unfortunate  all  of  us 
in  the  House  who  are  immigrants,  for 
the  only  real  Americans  are  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  sit  by  year  after  year  and 
let  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  supersede  jlaw  and 
order.  j 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly I  approve  the  continued  operations 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. In  no  way  do  I  believe  that  ttie  com- 
mittee has  outlived  Its  usefulness.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  preserve 
America's  system  and  strength]  and  to 
hold  under  constant  surveillancd  the  in- 
auguration and  development  of  im- 
American  activity  Is  of  prime  i  impor- 
tance, so  that  this  Congress  m$y  meet 
new  and  renewed  threats  by  appropriate 
and  timely  legislation.  i 

We  cannot  hide  from  the  f4:t  that 
other  countries  of  the  world  ha\^  fallen 
victim  to  subversive  activities  irispired 
and  directed  from  without.     Nor  can  we 
hide  from  the  fact  that  such  activities 
are  carried  out  in  our  own  country.    It 
is  true  that  as  soon  as  we  are  informed 
upon  current  methods   and  volume  of 
such  activities  we  can  proceed  legisla- 
tively to  counteract  them.    But  ie  can- 
not be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  a  power 
intent  upon  our  destruction  will  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  same  methoJs  once 
they  have  been  discovered  and'publi- 
cized.    We  would  not  give  credit  to  the 
intelligence  or  sinister  mission  of  our  ad- 
versaries were  we  to  believe  that  new 
subversive  methods  will  not  be  Ihaugu- 
rated  by  them,  methods  which  wlill  cer- 
tainly be  concealed  untU  our  committee 
can  discover  them  and  advise  tlicon- 
gress.    We  must  continue  the  Work  of 
this  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  give  it  our  enthusiastic  endorsement 
Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Shaker 
I  thank  you  for  the  permission  to  speak 
on  a  subject  I  consider  of  supreiie  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  AmeJca     I 
refer  to  the  continuation  of  theTnouse 
Un-American      Activities      Cominittee. 
This  committee  began  as  a  special  com- 
mittee in  1938  and  became  permanent 
in  1945.    This  fact  reflects  the  need  for 
continued  surveillance  of  those  organi 
zations  or  individuals  who  woul 
subverted  us.   In  my  opinion,  thes 
Americans  and  Communists  hav 
tinued  their  efforts.    The  fact 
House    Un-American    Activities    ^„xii- 
mittee  has  been  diligent  in  performing 
its  functions  is  a  contributing  fadtor  to 
our  awareness  of  the  dangers  o    sub- 
version from  within. 

i^^LT^^2!^  °i  ^^  country.  Cllcago, 
IS  the  heartland  of  America.    C  tizens 
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are  disturbed  over  any  possibility  that 
this  committee's  vital  wofk  would  be 
disbanded  because  of  pressure  from 
50.000  antl-anti-Communislts. 

Yesterday  I  issued  a  stat^ent  for  the 
press  in  which  I  clearly  staled  my  belief 
that  this  committee  must  golon.  I  stated 
"nothing  would  please  Russia  more  than 
to  see  the  public  demand  this  commit- 
tee to  cease.  This  would  be  another  gain 
for  them  and  an  inestimable  loss  to 
America."  i 

I  believe  It  would  behoole  all  Amer- 
icans to  read  the  committee's  excellent 
report  entitled  "Operation  Abolition."  I 
am  sure  thousands  of  Chl<igoans  stand 
ready  to  come  to  the  defjense  of  thia 
committee  if  necessary.  Tttey  are  wait- 
ing for  the  word  from  Congress  as  a 
result  of  any  action  we  might  take. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  again  in  tMs  my  sixth 
term  in  this  distinguishes  1  legislative 
body,  and  in  view  of  the  brisf  statement 
of  opposition  to  the  pending  resolution 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  to  the  effect  that  In  hia  judg- 
ment the  said  committee  had  out-Uved 
its  usefulness  and  importance.  I  should 
like  to  say:  | 

First,  that  as  an  understanding  and 
sympathetic    friend    of    the    working 
people  of  our  beloved  Nation,  both  In 
organized  labor  and  outside*  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  very  frequently  our  commit- 
tee is  asked  by  leaders  of  organized  labor 
throughout  our  Nation,  to  assist  them 
in  their  handling  the  problem  of  sub- 
versive  activities   of   Comiiimists   and 
theh-  bedfeUows   and   followers   within 
given    local    unions.    In    other    worda. 
quite    often    vigilant,    patriotic    union 
leaders  ask  our  help  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  democratic  processes  within 
their  respective  local  unions; against  the 
deceitful,  cheating,  and  unpatriotic  sub- 
versive activities  of  subversive  elements 
within   their   unions   which!  design  to 
either  gain  control  or  keep!  control  of 
those  local  union  boards  and  offices  for 
the    avowed    purpose    of    iilitiating    or 
continuing    the    Communist;   and    sub- 
versive philosophy  within  th^  control  of 
those  unions.    One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  I  see  is  the  increasing  extent  to 
which  vigilant,  patriotic  organized  labor 
leaders  are   thus  taking  vigorous   and 
positive  steps  to  obtain  necesJary  help  to 
protect  the  democratic  processes  of  their 
organized  labor  groups. 

Secondly.  I  wish  to  say  thai  I  trust  the 
House  will  realize  that  this ;  committee 
only  has  nine  Members  of  the  House 
upon  it;  that  you  will  further  realize, 
that  each  member  of  the  conunittee  is 
also  a  member  of  at  least  one  other 
major  committee  of  the  Houie  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  work  oi  our  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  being 
what  it  is.  with  the  frequenc^  of  meet- 
ings and  hearings  necessary,  [t  is  a  very 
considerable  problem  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  necessary  committee  (md  of  our 
other  major  committees  also.  Fre- 
quently it  arises  that  meetlng^hours  and 
dates  are  exactly  the  same  tUne.  Then 
too,  from  the  natiu-e  of  oiu*  committee 
hearings  and  reports  as  governed  by  our 
conunittee  rules,  we  And  it  necessary  to 
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put  In  very  many  hours  reading  the  text 
of  voluminous  hearings  and  reports  be- 
fore they  are  released  or  published. 
This  applies  to  all  nine  members  of  the 
committee. 

Thirdly,  may  I  say  that  I  can  tell  from 
the  understanding  remarks  made  to  me 
by  Members  of  this  House,  that  the 
Members  generally  understood  and  ap- 
preciate that  the  work  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  Is  not  only  definitely 
challenging,  but  It  Is  an  unusual  re- 
sponsibility that  is  upon  our  shoulders. 
This  is  because  many  of  the  considerable 
number  of  witnesses  who  appear  before 
oiu:  committee  are  not  only  termed  "un- 
friendly witnesses,"  they  are  determined 
that  the  committee  shall  not  obtain  one 
iota  of  Information  from  them  in  order 
to  help  Congress  better  and  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  problem,  of  not  only 
the  Communistic  subversive  activities  of 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  or  of 
their  subversive  programs,  but  they 
vehemently  deny  that  Congress  has  any 
legal,  or  even  moral  right,  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect them  to  cooperate  with  Congress 
In  the  field  of  protecting  our  constitu- 
tional representative  form  of  govern- 
ment from  subversive  destruction. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  refreshing  and  invigorating 
and  encouraging,  to  note  the  number  of 
American  citizens  who  have  not  too  far 
back  been  active  in  the  Communist  Party, 
or  very  close  to  its  activities,  who  volun- 
tarily cooperate  with  us  in  our  f ulflllment 
of  our  duties  under  Public  Law  601. 

May  I  repeat  again  that  statement 
which  no  doubt  some  of  you  have  heard 
me  make,  with  reference  to  my  attitude 
toward  the  rights  of  my  fellow  citizens 
in  connection  with  my  functionli\g  as  a 
member  of  the  committee?  Briefly  I  re- 
peat it  as  follows:  to  wit,  that  I  will  flght 
for  the  right  of  my  fellow  Americans  to 
say  what  they  wish,  write  what  they  wish, 
to  pray  the  way  they  wi5h,  and  to  think 
the  way  they  wish.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  must  stay  within  the  four  corners 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  theirs  must  be 
lawful  activities.  Tliey  must  be  within 
the  established  law  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion. Ours  is  a  Nation  of  laws.  It  must 
always  be  such  if  it  is  to  continue  a  con- 
stitutional representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  consciously  thankful  to 
the  Creator  of  all  mankind  that  we  Amer- 
icans have  the  freedoms  guaranteed  us 
by  our  Constitution,  including  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  But,  these  freedoms  which  I 
cherish  do  not  authorize  me  to  condemn 
my  fellowman's  thinking  merely  or 
primarily  because  it  differs  from  mine  if 
my  neighbor  is  legally  and  patriotically 
within  his  constitutional  rights.  It  is 
within  this  area  of  thinking  and  action 
by  me  that  I  find  comfort  in  vigilantly 
protecting  these  very  rights  against  the 
deceitful,  illegal  and  subversive  activities 
of  any  person  with  such  evil  and  destruc- 
tive activities. 

Several  members  have  recently  asked 
me  about  the  committee's  relative  impor- 
tance now.  as  against  2  or  3  years  ago. 
I  have  said  to  them  and  I  say  in  session 
assembled  that,  in  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, it  is  not  less  necessary  now  for 
Congress   to   maintain  this   committee 


than  In  any  year  heretofore.  Person- 
ally, I  would  hope  there  may  be  further 
and  extended  opportunities  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  opportunity  to  do  even 
more  in  the  field  of  subversive  activities. 
But,  we  have  made  definite  progress  and 
Improvements.  I  know  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  each  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee so  well  I  am  siu-e  it  is  imanimous 
we  will  continue  to  be  diligent  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  committee  processes. 

And  lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  from  the 
great  23d  Dikrict  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  I  am  n^ly  aware  that  within  the 
last  several  months,  especially  in  south- 
em  California,  there  has  emanated 
therefrom  a  definite  program  and  under- 
taking thereabouts,  by  the  Commies, 
wherever  they  are,  and  by  their  sympa- 
thizers or  unknowing  supporters,  to 
abolish  this  committee.  They  have 
designated  it  "Campaign  for  Abolition." 
They  went  to  the  recent  convention  of 
some  of  the  Democratic  clubs  at  Fresno. 
Prior  to  that  convention  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  they  sought  activities  of 
the  convention  resolutions  committee 
and  personnel  to  speak  out  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  In  this  very  active  effort 
they  miserably  failed. 

I  mention  this  because,  being  a  Demo- 
crat by  registration,  I  do  not  want  this 
legislative  body  to  be  misinformed  on 
this  point  from  California  or  anyplace 
else.  That  convention  at  Fresno  a  few 
weeks  ago  did  not  resolve  that  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  be  abolished.  It  did  criticize  the 
terms  of  our  Public  Law  601.  referring 
to  the  Watkins  case  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  it  did  resolve  that 
that  Supreme  Court  decision  should  be 
followed.  But  this  is  a  far  cry  from 
their  deliberate  misinformation  and 
false  propaganda,  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  State  of  California  and 
otherwise,  about  the  activities  of  the 
committee.  I  also  know  that  all,  or 
practically  all,  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  on  this  morning  received  written 
communications  asking  them  to  vote  to 
deny  our  committee  fvmds  and  to  vote 
against  this  pending  resolution. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  believe  the  vig- 
orous, vigilant,  adequately  financed 
functioning  of  our  committee  is  essen- 
tial; and  the  way  the  world  is,  it  appears 
crystal  clear  to  me,  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  at  least  equally  essential  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  wish  It  were  not  so.  It 
makes  me  feel  very  imcomfortable  to  be 
aware  of  the  number  of  people  and  small 
groups,  which  continue  designedly  and 
subversively  in  their  despicable  program 
and  effort  to  undertake  the  change  of 
our  constitutional  government,  by  sub- 
versive means,  rather  than  by  the  means 
contained  in  our  Constitution  itself.  I 
recommend  the  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  amount  of  money  therein 
contained. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  because 
within  the  last  few  days  three  or  four 
Members  of  the  House  have  asked  me  to 
call  their  attention  to  the  text  of  PubUc 
Law  601,  I  herewith  Include  it,  closing 
my  extemporaneous  remarks: 

PxTBLic  Law  001,  TOts  Congbxss 

The  legislation  under  which  the  House 
C<Nnmtttee  on  Un-American  Activities  oper- 


ates is  Public  XjSw  601.  79th  Congress  (1M0), 
chapter  753.  2d  session,  wiilch  proTldM: 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc.— 

•  •  •  •  • 

**PAKT    S BT7I.BS    OF   TBZ    HOUBB    OF   S^nW- 

SKNTAIIVIS 

"Rule  X 

"Sbc.  121.  Standing  committees: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"IT.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, to  consist  of  nine  members. 

"Rule  XI 

"Powers  and  Duties  of  Committees 

•  •  •  •  • 
"(q)     (1)     Conunittee    on    Un-Amerlean 

Activities. 

"(A)  Un-American  Activities. 

"(2)  The  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, as  a  whole  or  by  subconunlttse.  is 
autbori2sed  to  make  from  time  to  time  inves- 
tigations of  (i)  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  (il)  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  Is  Instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic 
origin  and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form 
of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution, and  (ill)  all  other  questions  in 
relation  thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in 
any  necessary  remedial  legislation. 

"The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not  In 
session)  the  results  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, together  with  such  r*comm»ndatif>n« 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

"Por  the  purpose  of  any  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Conmalttee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  ait  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  the  Hoxise  Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,  to  hold  euch  hearings,  to 
require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  docximents,  and  to  tahe  such  testimony, 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  subconunittee,  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  any  such 
chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  any  such  chairman  or 
member." 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that  I  heartily  approve  and  sup- 
port the  request  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  fimds  for 
the  current  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  its  ranking  Republican 
member.  I  know  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  indicated  their  desire  for  a 
continuation  of  this  committee,  xmder 
the  brilliant  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  approval  of  its  request  for  the 
necessary  funds. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
hav3  from  time  to  time  received  letters 
and  telegrams  from  deluded  individuals 
and  organizations  demanding  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities be  abolished  stating  in  substance 
"that  the  committee  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness." How  naive  can  these  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  be?  To  me. 
more  than  ever,  the  necessity  is  apparent 
for  the  continuation  of  this  conmiittee 
looking  into  the  question  of  Communist 
infiltration  and  subversion  that  is  taking 
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pfaure  day  In  and  day  out,  not  only  in 
the  past  but  at  this  very  moment. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  committee  formed  last 
year  known  as  the  Emergency  Civil  Lib- 
erties Committee  which  had  for  its  ob- 
jective a  campaign  to  cripple  the  anti- 
subversive  programs  of  the  Congress,  to 
shackle  or  abolish  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  and  to  de- 
stroy a  great  American  ^nd  his  agency, 
namely  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigatioa  This  cam- 
paign was  launched  throughout  the 
United  States  and  meetings  were  held  in 
numerous  cities  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  during  the  month  of  October 
1957. 

It  might  be  well  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  practically  without  ex- 
ception every  member  of  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  has  a  record  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
Communist  front  organizations  as  long 
as  ones  arm.  Quoting  from  the  pam- 
phlet released  by  our  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  entitled  "Op- 
eration Abolition": 

The  Emergency  Civil  Ubertlea  Committee^ 
campaign  was  Inaugxirated  at  a  rally  in  New 
York  City  In  Carnegie  Hall  on  September  20, 
1957.  The  speakers  Included  Harvey  O'Con- 
nor; LoulB  L.  Redding,  an  attorney;  Dalton 
Trumbo,  one  of  the  notorlouB  Hollywood  10- 
Prof.  Hugh  H.  Wilson,  of  Princeton  Univerl 
«ity;  and  Frank  WUklnson.  of  Loa  Angeles. 

Dalton  Trumbo  la  the  individual  who 
has  been  identified  in  sworn  public  testi- 
mony as  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  who  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress  for  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  when  appearing  as  a  witness 
before  the  committee  and  who  villified 
the  committee  at  this  meeting  along  with 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  derided  a  group  of 
Hungarian  patriots  who  were  picketing 
the  rally. 

r."^®* .?^^®*^^^^^    °^    *^Js    Emergency 
Civil  Liberti3s  Committee  are  the  de- 
struction of   the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  extinction  of 
the  Investigative  powers  of  the  Cangress 
"^  :^®,.^^^^  cf  subversive  activities,  the 
restnction  of  important  functions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
Investigation  of  subversive  activities,  and 
the  creation  of  a  general  climate  of 
opinion  against  the  exposure  and  pun- 
isnment  of  subversion. 
T  P^t  ™®°»^er  of  the  Emergency  Civil 
^berties     Committee— namely,     Hugh 
Hardyman— when  questioned  by  a  sub- 
committee on.  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  year  1955 
concerning  a  speaking  campaign  which 
he  had  conducted  in  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries and  in  the  United  States  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Southern  California 
Peace  Crusade,  had  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion a  speech  he  made  while  in  China 
which  was  recorded  for  rebroadcast  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  he 

«!l  *'^'*.-^*^^^^  **^«  U^^ed  states  of 
perpetratmg  a  crime  against  mankind  by 
waging  germwarfare  in  Korea,  in  th^ 
speech,  referring  to  biological  warfare, 
Hardyman  said,  and  I  quote: 

m2^°«7"°f?"'*  *""  ^"^  ^^^  revolting 
method  of  warfare  on  a  wide  scale,  but  the 
blame  for  this  crime  against  mankind  waS 
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never   once 
people. 


placed   oa   us.   th«   ilknerican 

While  a  witness  before  our  eonlmittee 
Hardyman  invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
consistently  when  asked  questions  re- 
garding his  association  with  id^ntmed 
Communists  and  Communist  causes. 

I  could  go  on  listing  name  af  tej:  name 
of  this  committee  and  others.     | 

Shortly  before  the  vote  on  the  tresolu- 
tion  requesting  funds  for  the  opferation 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-fcneri- 
can  Activities,  I  was  informed  of  a  tele- 
gram sent  from  California  opposing  the 
request  and  signed,  "The  Committee  To 
Protect  American  Freedom."  To  the 
misguided  individuals  comprising  this 
committee,  if  such  a  committee  actually 
exists,  may  I  suggest  in  all  sincerity  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  the  real  committee  to  protect 
American  freedom.  T 

There  is  only  one  objective  of  thi  Com- 
munist and  that  is  world  dominatitn  and 
any  method  employed  to  accomplish  this 
objective  is  used  whether  It  be  b}  lying 
propaganda,  half  truths,  or  falsfe  pro- 
nouncements. Let  us  not  be  deceived 
Let  It  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
Communists  and  fellow  traveler^  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  its  vote 
approving  the  resolution  creating  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  saying.  In  effect,  to  aq  con- 
cerned. "We  will  do  everything  Within 
our  power  to  protect  our  America  ti  way 
of  hfe  and  do  everything  to  brng  to 
light  any  and  all  individuals  or  o  -gani- 
zations  who  have  other  ideas  al  en  to 
our  American  form  of  government " 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isid 
the  table.  ^ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  permitled  to 
extend  their  remarks  just  prior  tt)  the 
vote  on  House  Resolution  426i  just 
agreed  to.  J  '' 

Th8  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
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thousands  of  honest,  cot^ciezitious  labor- 
union  leaders.  j  ^^ 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  pbwer  is  un- 
limited and  union  leaders  are.  in  effect 
above  the  law,  abuses  cretep  In  and 
we  have  seen  thousands  of  chiel  and  un- 
fair pracUces  denying  the  porker— the 
member  for  whom  the  unioh  Is  orsan. 
ized— his  rights.  I        "'*»^- 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  10351) 
which  might  be  termed  the  l^orkers  biU 
of  rights.  This  bill,  if  adopfed,  should. 
in  effect,  return  the  control  oi  the  unions 
to  the  man-at-the-bench.  lor  to  the 
worker,  wherever  he  may  be.  It  is  a  biU 
in  his  behalf.  It  provides  fir  real  and 
honest  election  of  officers.  f<ir  the  pos- 
sible recall  of  officers,  for  tik  inltlaUve 
and  referendum  on  internal  kiflairs  for 
secret  l)allots  on  strike  de<(idons '  for 
proper  procedures,  for  the  icontrol  of 
trusteeships  over  local  union  affairs,  for 
the  prevention  of  monopolistic  alloca- 
tions of  territory,  for  proper  ilegistratlon 
and  auditing  of  employee-welfare  plans 
for  the  prevention  of  manjT  resultant 
abuses,  and  generally  for  the  protecUon 
of  members.  •^wu** 

Mr  Speaker.  If  the  substaice  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Labor  Management 

St^«  "S  ^*;l°'  ^^^'^  ^  adoSfd.  and  my 
bUl  H.  R.  678.  removhig  the  exemption 
of  labor  unions  from  the  anttimonopoly 
laws,  most  of  the  present  Jcandaloui 
ana,  to  some  degree,  tragic  abuses  wilL 
in  my  Judgment,  largely  disabpcar  and 
workers  wiU  soon  be  regahdng  their 
rights.  T-a    •««* 
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on 


the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from 


:  ask 
re- 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  THEII 
MEMBERS 
Mr.  HIESTAND.    Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  m* 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectii)n  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Jrom 
California?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  and  workers  feen- 
eraUy  have  lost  many  of  their  rfchts 


the 
this 


hitherto   guaranteed   them   under 
Constitution.    To   a   great   degree   ^is 
has  been  due  to  the  tremendous  p)wer 

STt""  ?^  ^Z,  ^  labor-union  leldera 
without  requiring  them  to  assume  Jom- 
mensurate  responsibility.  Power  and 
responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand  if 
freedom  is  to  be  preserved 

rPiw^'^i^K^  ""^""^  well-managed,  ex- 
cellent   labor    unions    and    there    are 


GET  THE  GOVERNMENT  OUT  OF 
THE  FARMING  BUSI1&8 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  donsent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  pcfnt  In  the 
Record.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  olljectfon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    HARRISON    of    Nebraska      Mr 

Speaker,  If  the  Members  of  thin  Congress 
are  wondering  how  they  can  best  help 
farmers  they  might  listen  to  the  farmers 
tliemselves.  j 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sibstantlal 
number  of  farmers  have  already  voted 
their  preference  and  a  whopping  73 
percent  went  on  record  as  opposing  ad- 
ditional Government  help.  Included  In 
that  group  were  50.1  percent  wl  o  wanted 
the  Government  to  "get  clear  out  of 
farming,"  n  percent  who  wanted  less 
Government  help  than  now.  arW  12  per- 
cent who  preferred  help  "about  the  same 
as  now." 

This  expression  of  farm  jentlment 
against  increased  Government  ifarm-aid 
programs  was  announced  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1958  Issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  which 
«  just  off  the  press.  In  December,  the 
Farm  Journal,  one  of  the  largest  farm 
magazines  in  the  Nation,  sent  ballots  to 
each  of  its  3.4  million  subscribers  asking 
them  to  "help  decide  which  direction  our 
farm  program  should  go  no^."  The 
nationwide  results  quoted  ab^ve  came 
from  tabulations  of  the  fiikt  4.000 
retiuns  received. 

We  have  heard  the  voice  of  th  s  farmer. 
It  came  in  loud  and  clear.    Uia  over- 
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whelming  vote  against  Increased  Gov- 
ernment farm  programs  Indicates  that 
the  new  food  and  fiber  program  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  this  year  is 
the  sort  of  a  program  he  wants.  We 
have  about  all  the  guidance  we  need  if 
we  really  want  to  help  farmers. 

The  record  will  show  whether  this 
Congress  listened  to  their  pleas  for  more 
freedom  or  whether — in  the  name  of 
helping  them — we  saddled  them  with 
still  more  controls  and  restrictions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT,  hb.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  AsmcoRKl.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration may  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR  AND  CALEN- 
DAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday  and 
the  business  in  order  on  Calendar 
Wednesday  of  next  week  may  both  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORMULA  FOR  TAXING  INCOME  OF 
LIFE-INSURANCE    COMPANIES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  456  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  it  ahaU  be  in  order  to  move 
that  the  Hoxise  resolve  Itaelf  into  the  C!om- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10021)  to  provide  that  the  1955 
formula  for  taxing  income  of  life  insurance 
companies  shall  also  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  in  1957.  After  general  debate. 
Which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  biU  for  amendment,  the  Ck)mmittee 
■hall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  456  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  10021.  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  Uie  taxation  of  life-insurance 
companies.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. 


Tlie  bill  Is.  in  effect,  a  stopgap  measure 
which  will  extend  to  the  year  1957  the 
formula  for  computing  the  taxes  life- 
insurance  companies  will  pay  which  was 
adopted  In  1955,  and  extended  in  1956. 
The  Revenue  Code  contains  a  basic  for- 
mula which  was  adopted  in  1942.  If  the 
formula  used  in  1955  and  1956  is  not 
extended  to  1957,  life-insurance  com- 
panies would  be  required  to  pay  their 
1957  taxes  under  the  1942  formula. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  stated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  1942  formula  is  funda- 
mentally imsound.  and.  in  addition,  cer- 
tain improvements  made  in  the  1955 
formula  would  be  lost  if  not  extended 
for  another  year. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated that  specific  proposals  to  provide 
a  permanent  method  of  taxing  life-in- 
sm-ance  companies  would  be  advanced 
shortly,  at  which  time  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  make  a  further 
study  of  the  entire  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  determined  that  the  1955  formula 
should  be  extended  to  1957  and  \mani- 
mously  reported  H.  R.  10021. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 456  so  the  House  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  10021  for 
which  ample  time  for  debate  has  been 
provided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule  and  now  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen  1. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  iuiderstanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  this 
bill  out  unanimously  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  All  it  is  is  an  extension  of  the 
act  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10021)  to  provide  that  the 
1955  formula  for  taxing  income  of  life- 
insurance  companies  shall  also  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1957. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.  R.  10021.  with 
Mr.  Aberkktht  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill,  H.  R. 
10021.  deals  with  the  taxation  of  life- 
insurance  companies.  The  word  "insur- 
ance" suggests  the  niunerous  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  beneficiary  of  life-instirance 
policies,  but  the  present  bill  deals  only 
with  the  taxation  imposed  upon  the  com- 
panies themselves  on  the  income  that 
they  earn.  As  you  know,  the  life-insiu-- 
ance  industry  is  unique  in  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  business  done  is  by  mutual 
companies.  There  are  a  large  number  of 


stock  companies  In  the  Industry  but  on 
the  average  these  are  smaller  than  the 
mutuals.  The  Congress  has  always  de- 
termined tax  policy  in  this  area  with  an 
awareness  of  the  competitive  position  of 
these  smaller  stock  companies. 

Since  1919  life-insurance  companies 
have  been  subject  to  income  tax  on  one  or 
anoUier  formula  that  imposed  tax  on  a 
portion  of  their  investment  lnc<nne  only. 
The  particular  investment  formula  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942  has 
been  m  the  tax  law  ever  smce  then, 
although  it  has  not  been  operative  since 
1948.  Since  1948  various,  so-called, 
stopgap  formulas  have  been  Imposed  on 
each  occasion  for  only  1  year  at  a  time. 
In  each  case,  these  stopgap  formulas 
were  simply  added  to  the  code  without 
removing  the  1942  formula.  The  pres- 
ent bill  would  extend  the  stopgap 
formula  applied  in  1955  and  1956  to 
apply  to  the  Income  of  life-insurance 
companies  for  1957.  This  will  be  the 
tax  on  last  year's  income  for  which 
the  companies  must  file  returns  by  March 
15  of  this  year.  It  Is  clear  why  speedy 
action  on  the  bill  is  desirable. 

If  the  1942  formula  should  come  back 
into  operation  for  calendar  year  1957, 
the  life-insurance  companies  would  pay 
taxes  of  about  $415  million  on  their  1957 
income.  Under  the  1955-56  formula, 
which  the  committee  proposes  to  extend 
to  1957,  the  companies  would  pay  about 
$291  million.  One  circimistance  that 
strongly  influenced  the  committee  in  its 
action  on  this  bill  was  the  reason  why 
the  1942  formula  was  abandoned  in  1949. 
That  formula  was  actually  constructed 
in  such  a  way  that  a  fall  in  interest  rates 
would  cut  the  tax  on  life-insurance  com- 
panies sharply  without  respect  to  the 
amount  of  their  earnings.  Under  the 
1942  formula,  the  companies  had  vir- 
tually no  tax  to  pay  In  1947  and  in  1948. 
But  now  Interest  rates  are  higher.  We 
believe  that  this  formula  is  fundamen- 
tally unsound;  and  since  the  Congress 
was  not  satisfied  to  use  it  when  it  pro- 
duced too  little  revenue,  it  seems  unrea- 
sonable to  use  it  when  It  produces  a  great 
deal  more  revenue.  FHirthermore.  the 
life-insurance  industry  had  reason  to 
assume  in  Its  financial  decisions  during 
1957  that  the  rate  in  effect  for  195&-56 
would  be  continued.  Your  committee  be- 
lieved that  If  the  Congress  should  now 
indicate  its  intention  to  permit  the  old 
1942  formula  to  come  into  operation  for 
1957,  this  would,  in  practical  effect,  be 
very  much  like  a  retroactive  Increase  In 
taxes. 

Another  reason  for  wanting  to  con- 
tinue the  1955-56  formula  is  that  this 
method  of  taxation  of  life-insurance 
companies  contains  several  basic  Im- 
provements in  technique  which  would 
be  lost  if  the  formula  reverted  to  th© 
1942  provisions.  The  1955-56  method 
of  taxing  life-insurance  companies  pro- 
vides, in  effect,  a  lower  rate  of  tax  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  million  dollars  of 
investment  income  and  thereby  provides 
a  very  significant  benefit  to  small  life- 
insurance  companies.  In  addition,  the 
1955-56  formula  provides  a  more  reallstio 
method  of  allocating  income  to  the  acci- 
dent and  health  business  conducted  by 
the  life-insurance  companies. 
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Tliere  remains  to  be  explained  why 
we  have  this  matter  of  continuous  stop- 
gap legislation  In  the  life  Insurance  field. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ad- 
vanced in  1955  a  proposal  for  a  perma. 
nent  formula  for  taxing  life-insurance 
companies.     At  that  time  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  endorsed  the  for- 
mula only  as  a  1-year  stopgap  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  would  shortly  submit  rec- 
(Hnmendatlons   for  permanent   legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  total  income  of 
life-insurance    companies    rather    than 
on     an     Investment-income     formula. 
Following  the  Treasury's  recommenda- 
tions, the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee's 
proposals  contained  in  H.  R.  7201  were 
applied  only  for  1955.    In  1956  since  the 
Treasury  had  still  not  developed  an  al- 
tcmaUve  plan,  the  formula  of  H.  R.  7201 
was  extended  to  the  incomes  earned  in 
1956. 

The  Treasury  has  not  yet  fully  devel- 
oped Its  proposals  for  a  permanent 
method  of  taxing  life-insurance  com- 
panies, hence  the  need  to  extend  the 
formula  for  1957.  The  Treasury  has  in- 
formed the  committee,  however,  that 
their  recommendations  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  very  near  future.  It  may  be 
observed  that  this  area  is  particularly 
complicated,  even  compared  to  the  com- 
plicated problems  that  we  usually  en- 
counter hi  taxation.  It  is  interesting 
tnat  the  financial  problems  of  life  insur- 
ance are  so  complicated  that  they  had 
to  invent  a  new  branch  of  mathematics 
actuarial  science,  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  It  is  worthwhile  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  working  out  these 
problems  before  legislation  is  enacted 
rather  than  finding  the  mistakes  after 
the  legislation. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Joined 
the  committee  in  recommending  exten- 
f!3?]l,°f  ^^®  stopgap  formula  of  H.  R 
10021  to  the  year  1957  in  preference  to 
lettmg  the  1942  formula  apply 

We  have  hopes  that  a  permanent  solu- 

;    ?o=^"  ^  ^°""^  *^^  year  to  apply 
to  1958  and  subsequent  years 
M^l'  ^t^"»an,  at  this  point.  I  would 
V^L  .^^^^  comparison  of  the  1942  and 
1955-56  formulas. 

Since  1942  there  have  been  three  stop- 
gap laws  for  taxing  the  income  of  life- 
insurance  companies:  The  195C  formula, 
applicable  to  1949  and  1850;  the  1951  for- 
mula, applicable  to  1951-54-  and  H   R 
I??^'  °^!^i°a"y  applicable  to  1955  but 
wc      "*  ^  ,^PP^y  ^  1956.    Since  these 
laws  were  all  intended  to  apply  for  a 
hmited  time,  the  provisions  of  the  194? 
Sf  J^>1^'"^  *°  life-insurance  companies 
have  been  retained  as  the  law  which 
would  apply  at  the  expiration  of  each  of 
toe  stopgap  periods.    When  H.  R   7201 
was  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  1956  it 
SS'^f  *  new  method'ior  a  temSi? 

nfiSf?:.  ^  "^"^  method  has  been  ap- 
Si!?  ^.""^  y®^"  1955-56.  This  bill  exT 
tends  this  new  method  to  the  ySS- 1957 

19«  fn?S??**^  difference  between  the 
•'r^JL  ™"1*  ^""^  H-  R-  7201  la  in  the 
uS^^V^^  °^^^^  P«^^  liability  dedS- 
Uon       Under  H.  R.  7201.  this  ded{Ston 

?l  «K;'''^^*T«'''^  Perc^TFortSe  S?£ 
llrX^"^-?^  ^^  °^*  hivestment™ 
come— investment  income  less  inv^- 
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ment  expenses.   Under  the  1942       

this  deduction  is  a  varying  percentage 
promulgated  each  year  on  the 'basis  of 
the  experience  of  all  companies  for  tha 
preceding  year  and  known  as  the  secre- 
tary's ratio.  This  is  a  ratio  dettermined 
on  a  weighted  average  basis.  Infessence 
by  taking  65  percent  of  3 'A  percent  of 
the  average  reserves  of  all  companies  for 
the  preceding  year  and  35  percent  of  the 
actual  avek-age  rate  of  hiterest  used  by 
all  companies  applied  to  their  reserves, 
and  comparing  this  result  with  Ijhe  total 
net  investment  Income  of  all  companies 
Such  a  secretary's  ratio  for  19574-on  the 
basis  of  1956  data— would  be  miich  less 
than  the  85  to  87  Vi  percent  deduction 
under  H.  R.  7201.  | 

H.  R.  7201  has  a  provision  primarily 
benefiting  smaller  companies,  khereas 
the  1942  formula  does  not  have  such  a 
provision.    Under  the  1942  formiila  each 
company  would  deduct  as  its  ^reserve 
and  other  poUcy  liability  deducti)n"  the 
same  percentage  of  its  net  investment 
.    -°i?^    ^°^®^  H.  R.  7201  the  d^uction 
Is  87 1/2  percent  of  the  first  $1  m 
net  investment  income  and  85 
of  the  balance.    Thus,  a  compa 
a  net  investment  income  of  le«  tuna 
or  only  slightly  more  than  $1  million  is 
taxed,  in  effect,  at  a  lower  rate  tfaan  its 
larger  competitor. 

In  addition,  the  formula  provides  a 
method  of  taxing  hicome  allocable  to 
accident-  and  health-insurance  business 
of  Ufe-insurance  companies  which  is 
based  upon  the  actual  earnings  ton  the 
reserves  of  such  business  instead  "of  hy- 
pothetical earnings,  as  provided  jby  the 
1942  formula. 

f  J*i?s^'"°"i5M^  ^s"»nated  that  thi!  taxes 
for  1957  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
MUls  plan  are  about  $291  million,  The 
1942  plan— as  revised  in  present  law- 
would  yield  about  $415  million 

t«'^!^.k''"'*''P^^  ^  ^^^  s^e  ^  both  plans, 
in  both  cases  net  investment  iicome 
with  a  deduction  for  amounts  naeded  to 
meet  policy  obligations,  forms  tke  tax 
g^^^i^derwriting  gains  and  losse  being 

nf^Saxl»^V°l^^°^^-^'°^^S  pro' Isicns 
of  the  Mills-Curtis  plan  were  made  a  part 
of  permanent  law  by  the  1955-56  fo  mu^ 

They  are  as  follows: 

(»)   Since  85  percent  of  dividend  ln<  ome  la 
deducted.  It  does  not  seem  realistic  t    Sfow 
the  dividends  received  credit.     In  H  I    720I 
™  f  "*"  ^  eliminated.    This  provl  ,ion  li^ 
now  a  permanent  part  of  existing  law 

(b)  The  definition  of  Investment  Income 

dividends,  and  rents,  but  also  royalti^  m- 
come  from  the  negotiation  or  termination  of 
leases,  mortgages,  etc..  and  any  Incomrfrom 
the  operation  of  a  business  (such  as  I  fa?m 
acquired  after  foreclosure  of  a  moriag™ 
aufes°'"^:iil.*lT*'"""°^  '"  depletion  o*  royl 

aSuii-ed^  ^^  "P*°**'  °'  *  ^'^l^"* 
!SL  ,  ■  ^•'  ^"®  provided.  This  brovl- 
•ton  18  now  a  permanent  part  of  existing  law 

ment  holding  company  (where  the  asaStsarl 
far  in  excess  of  those  that  would  hernial 
forlnsmrance  obligations)  from  bZ^^^ 
S*?  l^«-^^a"ce  company,  it  is  pfovldS 


Jmuary  SO 


panles  (sec.  818).  Both  provliiona  apply  to 
H.  B.  7201.  This  provision  U^w  a  perma- 
nent part  of  existing  law.  [  *-~-«- 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
what  we  might  expect  in  the  way  of 
revenue  if  we  were  to  tax  the  incomes 
or  life-insurance  companies  under  these 
various  formulas.  If  we  were  to  let  the 
j;f2  formula  apply.  It  woiuld  produce 
$415  mllnon  at  current  levels.  If  we 
should  reenact  the  expired  stopgap  for- 
mula, it  would  produce  $536immion  and 
if  we  should  revive  the  lisi  formula 
which  existed  for  the  taxablfe  years  1951 

$244  million.  The  provisionTof  this  biU 
will  produce  $291  million.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  advise  the  committee  that 
$291  million  is  the  proper  amount  for 
life-insurance  companies  to  pay  at  thl» 
time  or  that  any  of  these  other  for- 
mulas if  we  did  apply  them  to  1957. 
would  bring  to  us  from  thi  life-insur- 
ance industry  the  requlald  or  proper 
amount  of  revenue.  That  ]«  a  matter 
which  we  think  the  committee  should 
Ii,V®  an  opportunity  of  looljing  further 
into  with  respect  to  the  yean  after  1957 

,1.  ^?»u^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  permit  taxes  t<i 
rise  with  respect  to  any  of  oi^r  taxpayers 
without  havhig  full  discussloi  full  hear- 
ings and  full  consideration  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Chalrmkn.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.   I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    I  would  llk<^  to  Inquh-e 

CoJ^iffl''^^^^^  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  if  in 

SSSt^^'ri?^  «sti°»ates  of  receipts  the 

nbf,  *o7^^?u''*™^°*  "^^  *«00  million, 
plus,  $244  million  or  $294  milAon  in  estX- 
mating  the  receipts. 

orif'v  **^-  "  ^  my  understanding, 
and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  It  li  my  recol- 
lection  that  the  budget  Itself  ij  predi- 
cated upon  the  appUcaUon  J  the  1955- 

Ui     BAILEY.    And    the    leglslaUon 
would  materially  reduce  the  receipts? 
^■myJfJ^-    f*  ^  *^^«  «^^d-  receipts 
?oraIS  ^^  ^V^  ^^  ^^" 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  «*  i-iw 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  Aa  I  understand  your 
presentation,  there  Is  no  diffirence  bc- 
J^jf  °  jj°"tual  and  stock  coiipanies  in 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  treated  alike 
under  the  bill.    As  the  gentlei^n  knows 

tfn.Tr  !!!.  ^^*  °*^«^  madTany  dl- 
tmction  between  mutual  and  stock  Ufe 
^urance  companies.  We  have  made 
distinctions  with  reference  to  mutual  and 
stock  casualty  companies  but  riot  life  In- 
surance companies.  " 
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I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 


proposal 


Th3  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chith-  ^co«t 
nizes   the   gentleman   from   J  few   York 

Mr.   REED.    Mr.   Chalrmail   I   yield 
myself  10  minutes.         '^™*°'  *  ^^^^ 

tJ^-Jr^^^^.^'  *^e  legisUtlin  before 
nil  inio"^^"^^^  Committee  today. 
H.  R.  10021,  would  extend  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  in  1967  the 
same  tax  formula  that  was  applicable  to 
the  income  of  hfe-insurance  cSS«miM 


for  taxable  years  becinning  in  1955  and 
in  1956.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  unanimous  in  favorably  re- 
porting this  legislation. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  act 
expeditiously  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  because  of  the  requirement 
that  the  taxpayers  affected  will  have  to 
comply  with  a  return  date  of  March  15, 
1353,  with  respect  to  1957  taxable  income. 
Failure  to  aet  on  this  legislation  would 
make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  embodying  the  1942 
formula  for  taxing  income  of  life-insur- 
ance companies.  As  indicated  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  Uiis  leg- 
islation, the  restoration  of  the  1942  for- 
mula into  effectiveness  would  be  unrea- 
sonaUe  and  would  consUtute  a  return  to 
a  fundamentally  unsound  tax  formula. 
In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  unfair  to 
permit  the  once  discarded  1942  formula 
to  return  to  effect  without  public  hear- 
ings and  without  detailed  study  in  execu- 
tive session  after  being  in  disuse  for  8 
years.  One  important  consideration  that 
the  membership  of  this  Committee 
should  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  formula 
applicable  in  1955  and  1956  treats  small 
Insurance  companies  in  a  more  favorable 
manner  than  would  be  true  under  the 
1942  formula. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  indicated  his  intention 
to  suiunit  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future  Treasury  Department  reccm- 
mendations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  method  of  taxation  for  life 
insurance  company  irK:oine.  A  1-year 
extension  of  the  1955-56  formula  will 
permit  sufficient  time  for  the  receipt  of 
this  Treasury  recommendation  and  its 
thorough  study  by  the  Consress  with  a 
view  to  developing  a  p>ermanent  formula. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  approved 
the  extension  of  the  formula  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  1957. 

If  H.  R.  10021  Is  enacted  into  Taw,  the 
legislation  is  exj^ected  to  produce  ap- 
proximately $290  mflUon  In  revenue  with 
respect  to  taxable  year  1957.  This 
amounts  to  a  $29  million  increase  over 
tax  revenues  realised  in  1956.  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  increase  in  tax  revalues 
received  from  life  insurance  companies 
is  proportionate  to  the  normal  growth 
of  assets  and  the  increase  in  invest- 
ment return  experienced  by  the  Industry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
for  the  reason  that  time  between  now 
and  March  15  does  not  permit  the 
development  of  an  alternative  method 
of  taxation  of  life  insurance  company 
income,  I  support  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
10021  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  passage. 

Mr.  TALLE.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  current  session  of 
the  Congress,  January  7,  l»5a,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  known  as  H.  R.  9728  which  is 
ii^ontic-yi  to  the  pending  bill  H.  R.  10021. 
This  proposed  legislatton  is  urgently 
needed  and  will  be  of  benefit  to  more 


than  100  mlUion  insurance  policyholders. 
I  urge  that  this  biU  be  approved  without 
a  dissenting  vole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  consumed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  JbmkihsI. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded 
me  in  this  debate  to  exjH-ess  suppiort  of 
the  favorable  consideration  of  H.  R. 
10021  relating  to  the  tax  formula  appli- 
cable to  income  of  life-insurance  com- 
panies. This  Legislation  would  continue 
the  temptorary  formula  that  a{H>lied  in 
1955  and  1956  to  1957. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Cim- 
gress  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury have  worked  soRietimes  with  dili- 
gence aiMi  sometimes  with  wli&t  I  will 
refer  to  as  a  httle  less  diligence  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  permanent  formula. 
Because  of  outstanding  work  done  by  my 
distinguislied  colleague  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cmtns].  wlio  was  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  life-insurance  taxation 
during  the  83d  Congress,  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  had  reason  to  behe\'e 
that  tlie  legislation  we  passed  in  1955 
would  constitute  a  permanent  formula. 
The  permanency  was  sliort  lived,  for 
when  the  legislation  reached  the  other 
body  for  consideration  the  Treasury  De- 
partmmt  and  membe-.-ship  of  that  other 
body  decided  that  the  fruits  of  our  ar- 
duous labors  should  be  honcM^d  by  only 
a  temporary  life.  Accordingly,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  in  effect  as  I  previously 
indicated  for  taxable  years  beginning  in 
1955  and  1956. 

If  this  legislation  now  under  ctnsider- 
ation  is  not  enacted  into  public  law  with- 
in the  peiiod  of  tiie  next  6  weeks,  the 
applicable  tax  formula  that  would  come 
into  effect  is  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
1942  formula.  As  my  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rbed] 
has  explained  to  the  membership,  it 
would  be  groscly  unfair  to  permit  the 
discarded  1942  formula  to  come  into  ef- 
fect because  of  the  greater  tax  impact 
it  would  have  on  small  insurance  com- 
panies and  because  its  long  pteriod  of  dis- 
use would,  in  good  conscience,  require  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  careful  consider- 
ation  in  executive  session. 

I  am  confident  that  the  months  ahead 
will  find  an  emphasis  on  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  on  the 
part  of  the  great  life  insurance  industry 
working  together  to  develop  a  fair  and 
equitable  tax  formula  that  may  be  made 
applicable  to  tncome  of  life  insurance 
oompanies  on  a  permanent  basis.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  necessary  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  meritorioxis  ex- 
tension of  the  1955-56  tax  formula  for  1 
more  year. 

Mr.  MHAA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minates  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 

IMr.  IXARD] . 

Mr.  IBLARD.    Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 

very  little  I  can  add  to  the  very  fine  ex- 
plaoatioii  of  this  legislation  that  was 
given  by  our  flne^haixman  and  the  dis- 
tixiKuiahed  sentlakuLA  from  New  Yock. 
[Mr.  RSKO].    iv.w^tild.  however,  point 


I.    lV.wduld. 


out  thai  we  have  continusJly  been  pass- 
ing stopgap  legislation  for  life-insur- 
ance cnrnpanies.  In  my  judgment  it  is 
not  fair  either  to  the  Government  or 
to  the  taxpayers  involved  to  continually 
force  them,  in  effect,  to  compute  their 
tax  after  the  taxable  year  has  passed. 
There  is  real  need,  almost  an  emergency, 
for  some  permanent  legislation  provid- 
ing for  taxation  of  life-insurance  com- 
panies. 

When  this  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  was  originally  before  the 
Congress  and  during  its  consideration 
we  were  assured  that  recommendations 
would  be  forthcoming  for  some  perma- 
nent program.  Since  that  time  we  have 
continually  been  on  the  brink,  so  to 
speak,  of  getting  at  the  problem,  but  the 
Treasury  has  never  completed  its  plan. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas-. 
ury.  Mr.  Anderson,  has  indicated  a  real 
interest  in  this  problem,  and  other  of- 
ficials In  the  Department  have  said  that 
In  the  very  near  future  they  wiH  have 
recommendations  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  here  to  state  that 
I  hope  those  recommendations  are  forth- 
coming at  the  earrest  possible  date  so 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  considering  this  problem, 
whidi  as  otn"  chairman  said  is  a  very 
technical  one,  will,  before  this  time  next 
year,  produce  some  permanent  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  fair  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  taxpayers  and  under 
which  they  will  know  what  their  taxes 
were  goin?  to  be  before  the  taxable 
year  was  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HERLOKO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Yates! . 

Mr.  YATBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ts 
the  second  bill  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  brought  in  for  con- 
sideration during  the  past  week.  Bo^ 
of  the  bills  are  worthy  ones.  Yet  I  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  it  is  about 
tfme  we  ako  bring  in  a  bill  that  I  think 
the  country  would  welcome.  That  is,  a 
bill  that  would  permit  deduction  from 
income  tax  by  members  of  facilities,  of 
secondary  institutions,  and  of  schools  for 
expenses  incurred  in  bettering  their  edu- 
cation and  in  developing  their  knowl- 
edge. I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
these  bills  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  I  hope  the  time 
is  not  too  far  distant  when  a  tiill  cf  this 
type  win  Ije  brought  in. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  have  just 
concluded  hearings  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  which  agency  is  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  permit  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  to  go  to  science 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  not 
only  in  high  schools,  but  in  colleges  as 
welL  Unfortunately,  the  money  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  will  affect  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  teachers. 

One  of  the  big  criticisms  that  has  been 
advanced  against  our  educational  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
teachers  are  too  pooriy  trained  to  pro- 
vide the  education  that  is  necessary  for 
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the  children  of  our  country.  In  my  opln-  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  I  ca  mot  In- 

lon.  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  dulge  in  that  at  this  time         "*  "^''  "" 

should  hold  hearings  very  quickly  on  a  Mr.  YATES.    I  am  not.    I  i  m  onlv 

subject  as  important  as  this  in  order  that  trying  to  get  the  chairman  to  todicate 

teachers  throughout  the  country,  who  he  will  use  his  n^rsna^iv^  ™i^^7.K 


w— ^j^w  ..„  ..lu^vx  kouv  caa  UU.U3  xxi  ulUCf  hUttb 

teachers  throughout  the  country,  who 
want  to  better  themselves  and  who  want 
to  provide  a  better  type  of  education  for 
the  children  of  our  Nation,  may  be  able 
to  make  appropriate  deductions  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  merely  want  to  observe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  held  a  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deduction  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  teachers  in  bettering  them- 
selves. That  occurred  some  days  ago. 
Representatives  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession came  to  the  committee  and  made 
a  very  strong  statement  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Illinois  as  to 
whether  the  committee  mtends  to  bring 
in  an  appropriate  bill  soon? 

Mr.  MILI^.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
as  chauman  of  that  committee  to  tell 
the  gentleman  what  the  committee  will 
flnaUy  decide  to  do,  because  we  have  not 
been  in  execuUve  session  on  matters  of 
that  kind.  We  have  had  hearings  and 
those  hearings  will  continue  imtU  the 
7th  of  February. 

Mr.   YATES.    At  that  time  will  the 


he  will  use  his  persuasive  powers  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
gentleman  more  fully  and  I  apfireciate 
his  remarks  as  to  my  persuasiveness 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  no  aUusi(»is  as  to 
the  gentleman's  powers.  I  knokv  he  is 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  Members  of 
the  House.  I  am  sure  that  with  respect 
to  the  members  of  his  committee  his  per- 
suasive powers  are  even  greater.  But  I 
would  like  to  obtain  some  kind  otf  state- 
ment from  the  chairman  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  bill  of  the  type  under  dis- 
cussion will  be  considered  witjln  the 
near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expij  ed 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes.  I 
admit  to  the  gentleman  readily  ttat  this 
suggestion  and  aU  other  suggestions 
made  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  will 
in  the  next  few  weeks  be  considered  in 
executive  session  of  the  commltllee,  but 
I  cannot  teU  the  gentleman  how  ioon  we 
can  end  the  executive  sessions.       | 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  afraid.  Mr.=Chalr- 
man.   I  find  that  statement  somewhat 


fair  in  this.  ]  Elliott],  that  the  great  dec: 


fair  in  this. 

Mr  MILLS.  Would  the  geiileman 
yield  to  me  further?  ] 

I  find  that  most  Members  aie  dis- 
satisfied when  any  statement  isj  made 


January  SO 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Ichalrman.  I 
rise  just  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee if  he  would  be  willing  at  this  time 
to  teU  us  whether  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  conaldfering  or  has 
had  any  testimony  toward  giving  those 
parents  who  have  children  foing  to  col- 
lege an  additional  tax  exemption. 

Mr.  MILLS.    The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  also  heard  testimony  on 
that  point  in  the  course  of  the  current 
hearings.    I  do  not  want  td  attempt  to 
say  what  the  Committee  o*  Ways  and 
Means  will  do.    As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  idea  is  that  I  am;  the  servant 
of  the  committee,  and  I  woUld  never  try 
to  hold  out  that  I  could  in  imy  way  in- 
fluence the  membership  of  thtcommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means.    They  are  very  fine, 
capable  gentlemen,  and  I  aln  sure  that 
the  membership  of  the  Comitittee  of  the 
Whole  feels,  as  the  gentleman  does,  that 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means 
should  give  consideration  t<rthe  many 
subject  matters  that  have  bei  presented 
to  the  committee  in  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  and  this  is  one  of  ithe  subjS 
matters  on  which  we  have  ha4  testimony 
.^li    ROOSEVELT.       I    narUculaSj 
asked,  because  it  seems  tolme  In  the 
presentation  of  the  President's  program 
as  well  as  the  program  subiriltted  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alajtoma   [Mr. 

Bion  on  the 
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K^°'  "If  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  wm  depend  largely  ot.  what  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mea<»s  is  wiUlnl 

^r^^l^ii-Z ^'    ""  "™''  ''""*'  '^^^^  ^e    sausnea  wnen  any  statempnt  i«)  moHo     IZ  °    ?^  tneir  side  of  the  pi^ogram.    It 

commmee  give  consideration  to  a  bill    with  respect  to  My  delay  that  *aTS    !^  *"  "«  """-"hould  be  8«iSc«,rdl. 
T±^^^'  '^'^'"^  ">»'  "^  ^'^    incident  to  the  pre'paSn'of'ai^,^    ?.?.°°  'l^.'T^.A'l!  '"?  ~'*'»'tt«.™ 


S^e^„^.°,  Tl  *°  "^  '™»««»tely    con^lerauon  as  sC  m  "e tanTs^^ 
at  the  close  of  the  hearing,  but  will  do    proposals  °  T  *""' 

fir%     or      O       la  TAW     ^m4.^        J.1 .  .  a-  ' 


—    — *'    •*%^»»***46f    Muu    will   UO 

so  at  a  later  date,  the  reason  being  that 
we  want  our  staff  people  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  thoroughly  analyze  all 
of  the  suggestions  that  have  come  to 
the  committee  and  to  bring  back  to  us 
some  soluUon  to  the  many  problems  pre- 
sented to  us.  In  the  meanUme.  the 
committee  has  already  announced  it  will 
begin  hearings  on  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments on  February  17. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  chahroan  im- 
ply from  his  latter  statement  that  there 
wlU  be  no  consideration  given  to  this 
bill  for  some  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  certainly  not.  I  say 
that  durmg  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  the  committee  will  be  in  executive 
session  on  this  entire  subject  matter 
covering  tax  revisions. 

i^J^i,^^*^®-  '^^  chairman  is  speak- 
ing all  around  the  point  that  I  have 
addressed  myself  to. 

Mr  MILLS.  Only  because  the  chair- 
man is  never  in  a  position  to  tell  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  what  the  committee 
«*  1>?°^*^°"*  consulting  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  servant  he  is.  «»c«iB, 

th^a  J.t"^^-  "^^^  ^  *™^'  »>"*  I  think 
^^^^^'^S^^^^J^ith  his  long  experience 

S  ]^nr^^^  ^"^Z"^^  ^^^  *h«  chairmen 
or  committees  have  some  persuasive 
powers  «««*»o 


Mr.  YA-ras.     Let  me  say  to  the  ientle- 
man  as  a  taxpayer  and  one  wholwould 
not  be  affected  by  this  bill,  excepit  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  paying  addi- 
tional taxes  because  of  the  deductions 
which  are  sought  to  be  made  under  this 
Jl'J  ^*J^^  welcome  the  payment  of 
additional  taxes  for  this  purpose     I  hap- 
pen to  beUeve  that  the  social  purpose  of 
the  legislation  about  which  I  am  ttilkinK 
is  so  great  at  this  particular  time  fcat  it 
deserves    special    consideration    l»    the 
Comnmtee^n  Ways  and  Means7apart 
from  the  other  suggestions  made  to  the 
committee.    The  chairman  of  the' com- 
mittee.  I  am  sure,  is  aware  of  tht  tre- 
mendous pressure  in  this  country  for  an 
Increase  in  the  higher  standards  of  our 
educational  system,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics     i  be- 
heve  all  teachers  should   obtain   these 
benefits,  because  I  feel  it  is  essential  to  a 
^t^f  education.     That  is  why  iTthhik 
^d^atfon^  '^^  ^^"^^  speciaf^on- 
Mr.  MILLS.     I  appreciate  the  gJnUe- 

^<S<i"iS\^^i.  ^^'  °'  *=o"««'  the  bom- 
fK«^  will  give  consideration  t<|  his 
thinking  on  the  matter  and  expedite  tiie 
consideration  of  this  matter  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  '^^yi^ 

Mr.  YAT^.    I  thank  the  gentielnan. 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 


t.*£«ri^d^c-^aT.^  £^£Sia---« 


.^  ov"aU  educational  prosram.    It  u 
Ki'Se'SSi;.'"  "■"  '^  «'  '-j'ependent. 

^j^^r.^ROOSEVELT.     I  thanL  the  gen- 

nn?^V^^^'  ^-  ^airman.  If  I  am  not 
out  of  order.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late  the   gentleman  from   Tfexas    [Mr 
IKABD]  on  this  his  birthday 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  ire  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

Sic.  1.  Ertenalon  of  1955  formiia  to  1957. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  TecUon  80a 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  Income  of  Ufe-lnBxi-ance  com- 
"^  .  ^.*'®  •**=**  amended  by  striking  out 
beginning  In  1965  or  In  1956-  and  Inserting 
n  Ueu  thereof  "beginning  after  Dumber  81. 
1954,  and  before  January  1.  I968f'. 

Sic.  2.  Technical  amendments.     ' 

(a)  -nje  heading  of  section  802  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ^ 

"Sic.   802.   Tax  Imposed." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
Of  part  I  of  subchapter  L  of  tie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  la  amendef  by  strtk- 

"Sic.  802.  Tax  Imposed  for  1958  ^anCL  195«.- 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Bmc.  802.  Tax  imposed." 

(c)  Section  811  (a)  of  the  Intlmal  Rev- 

?2i?  /^*  "^  ^***   (relating  to  tax  under 
ii»4a  rormula)    U  amended  by  st^Udng  out 
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"December  SI.  1956"  and  Inserting  la  Ueu 
thereof  "December  31.  1957." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tbe 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACX]  having  assumed  the  chair,  BCr. 
Abkrhxtht,  Chairman  of  the  C(»nmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(H.  R.  10021)  to  provide  that  the  1955 
formula  for  taxing  income  of  life  insur- 
ance comiMUiies  shall  also  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  1957,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  456.  he  reported  the 
bUl  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL   MONUMENT   SYMBOLIZ- 
INQ  IDEALS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  459. 
Rept.  No.  1313),  which  was  referred  to 

the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  eball  be  In  order  to  move  *>«■* 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hcuse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8290)  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a  national 
montiment  ejrmbollzlng  the  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy In  the  fulflllment  of  the  act  of  August 
31,  1954  (flS  Stat.  1029).  "An  act  to  create 
a  National  Monument  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes."  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Aflairs.  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  ol  the  consideration  of  the 
blU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
COARSE  WOOL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  460, 
Rept.  No.  1314).  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.  R.  3151) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  o<  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  relative  to  import  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool,  and  an  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  gen- 
eral dettate,  which  ahaU  be  confined  to  the 


Ull.  and  shall  eontlnue  not  to  exceed  9 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  bill  shall  be  eonsidered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shaH 
be  m  order  to  said  blU  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  said  amendments  shaU 
be  in  order,  any  rale  cd.  ttie  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered 
by  direction  cf  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeans  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  lie  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  biU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  biU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previotu  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Mil 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  nx>tion  except  one 
tion  to  recommit. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  rejxjrted  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  461,  Rept. 
No.  1315).  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  39)  to  authorize  the  construction 
Of  certain  water  conservation  projects  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  adequate  Bupply  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Pecos  River 
Basin.  N.  M.  and  Tex.  After  gen«ral 
debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  Joint 
rezxalution  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  6-tnlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  prevlo\is  question, 
shall  t>e  considered  as  ordered  on  the  Joint 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  reconunit. 


AMENDING   THE   ORGANIC   ACT   OP 
GUAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  462,  Rept. 
No.  1316),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  Ehall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  mto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4215)  amending  sections  22  and  24 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam.  After  general 
debate,  which  shaU  he  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man* and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  6-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bm 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  bees  adc^ted,  and  the  prevloos  ques- 


tion Shan  be  considered  am  osdered  ob  th» 
Wll  and  amemdmentB  tbereto  to  final 
without  intervening  motion  TTffr^  one 
tkm  to  recommit. 


TEUiOWTAIL  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  463,  Rept. 
No.  1317),  which  was  i-ef erred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunitt** 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Union  for  the  consideratLan  of  the  Joint 
lutlon  (H.  J.  Res.  2)  to  provide  for  transfer 
Of  rlg^t-of-way  for  Ytilowtail  Dam  and  Bc»- 
ervoir.  Hardin  tmlt,  Miseourl  River  Basin 
project,  and  payment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
in  connection  therewith,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  rankmg  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insul:^  Affairs,  the 
joint  resolution  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reading  aS  the  joint  resolu- 
tion for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  Eazne  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  tbe  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
oommlt. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATTONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  464.  Rept 
No.  1318),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hou.<«e  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tiie  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.  R. 
1244)  to  provide  for  the  development  by 
tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  1  ho\ir.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflairs,  the  bUl  shall  be  read 
for  antendment  under  the  6-minute  rule. 
At  the  concltLslcMi  of  the  consideration  at 
the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bin  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  naotion  to  recom- 
mit. 


OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  465,  Rept. 
No.  1319),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on    the   State   of    the 
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Union  far  the  oonslderatloii  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
913)  to  amend  the  Navy  ration  statute  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  serving  of  oleomar- 
garine or  margarine.     After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on   Armed   Services,   the   bill   shall   be   react 
for   amendment   luder   the   6-minute   rule. 
At   the  conclusion   of   the   consideration   of 
the    bill    for    amendment,    the    Committee 
shaU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening  motion   except  one   motion   to  re- 
commit. 
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House  adjourns  today  it  ad^oordto  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJ<  ctlon 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


frc  m 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROORAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoi's  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  will  tell  us 
the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Monday  there 
wiU  be  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
then  the  bill  H.  R.  1244,  relating  to  In- 
dependence National  Park  funds. 

For  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  there  are  programed  the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

H.  R.  8308,  a  bill  relating  to  the  hu- 
mane slaughter  of  livestock. 

H.  R.  2151,  regarding  import  duties  on 
certam  wools.  I  am  informed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  that  is  a  closed  rule. 

H.  R.  4215,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Orsanic 
Act  of  Guam. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  relating  to 
the  Pecos  River  project. 
*.  ^'  ^-8290.  a  biU  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Freedom  Shrine  at  a  locaUon 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

Any  further  program  wiU  be  an- 
nounced later.  I  make  the  usual  reser- 
vation that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time,  although  I  know 
of  none  at  the  present  time. 
^,^- TRENDS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  those  bills  will  necessarily  follow 
in  the  order  in  which  the  gentleman 
gave  them  to  us? 

^r.^^""^^^^^^^-  I  would  not  want 
to  be  bound  by  that  order,  but  that  is 
my  present  intention. 

t>,?^„^°''?^^'  ^'  ^^^^^  ^  "^y  rollcaU  on 
the  rule,  of  course  the  rollcall  wiU  have 

S  ?if„^^-  "  ^^  gentleman  wants 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  that  if 
there  is  any  rollcall  on  the  bill  that  is 
commg  up  on  Monday  it  wiU  go  over 
until  Tuesday.  I  would  make  that  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman 

all'Jfgh'f"^^'    ^  ^^^  that  would  be 

th^'o  McCORMACK.  All  right;  I  make 
that  agreement.  *"CMk.c 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


STRENGTHENINQ  OF  AMEF  ICAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Reco»d. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje<:tlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,, I  have 
Just  introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen 
American  education,  especially  in  the 
critical  fields  of  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  in  the  teaching  of  those 
subjects. 

These  are  the  fields  In  which  v  e  must 
excel  They  are  the  fields  genei  aUy  in 
which  we  have  been  falling  behind. 
They  are  vital  to  our  national  defense 

Alabama's  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor. LisTXR  Hill,  is  sponsoring  thi$  bill  in 
the  Senate.  I  also  understand  that  other 
senators  have  joined  him  as  cosponsors 

My  bill  provides  40.000  scholarships 
annually  for  a  period  of  6  years. 

It  provides  a  system  of  loans  ior  de- 
serving students.  ] 

It  provides  for  work-study  prigrams 
for  undergraduate  students.  T 

It  provides  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  institutions  of  higher  pduca- 
tlon  for  acquiring  science  teachifag  fa- 
cilities. 

It  provides  stmuner  school  and  exten- 
sion courses  for  teachers. 

It  provides  1.5C0  graduate  fello  vships 
Tinnually. 

It  provides  assistance  to  the  Stales  for 
guidance  and  counseUng  progratns  in 
secondary  schools.  ^^ 

It  provides  a  grant  for  subject  Aiatter 
consultants  for  high  school  teachers  in 
the  critical  fields.  ] 

It  sets  up  an  institute  to  assfet  re- 
search in  educational  television.  T 

It  provides  Congressional  citatliis  for 
outstanding  scholastic  achievemoit  by 
high  school  graduates.  T 

It  provides  for  an  expansion  if  the 

fJ^J"",^"^  ^  °''^*^  '°  ^'•aiii  techijcians 
in  fields  essential  to  national  defense 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
a  more  comprehensive  explanatim  of 
the  provisions  of  the  national  ddense 
education  bill.  -  *c*««5 

BXFLANATION    OF   TH«   NATIONAL    OZrENSl !   EDU- 
CATION  BILL  T 

To  Strengthen  education  at  all  levels, 
the  proposed  bill  provides  stimuktion 
and  assistance  in  various  categorits.  as 

t)B  STUDENTS  i 

4n?no*-  N**^°?^al  defense  scholariilps : 
40.000  new  scholarships  of  $1,000  each 
are  granted  each  year  for  6  years  to  high 
^hool  graduates  selected  on  merit  by 
State  commissions,  with  special  coKsid- 
^I«fi°°  ^  students  with  superii^  ca- 
pacity and  preparation  in  science,  mlthe- 
matics.  or  modem  foreign  langijages 
Each  recipient  of   a  scholarship   who 


maintains  proficiency  In  hii  studies  win 
receive  $1,000  for  each  of  his  college 
years.  By  the  fourth  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. 160,000  college  students  will  be 
receiving  scholarships  annually.  A  total 
of  240,000  students  will  receive  scholar- 
ship grants  during  the  6-year  program 
and  Its  subsequent  3 -year  phaseout  at 
a  total  cost  of  at  least  $960  million. 

The  purpose  of  these  Federal  scholar- 
ship grants  is  to  reward  ierit,  profi- 
ciency, and  ability,  and  tb  stimulate 
students  during  their  early  high  school 
years  to  do  their  best  and  t9ke  the  hard 
courses.  They  wiU  also  stimulate  par- 
ents to  insist  that  high  schools  give 
science  and  language  courses,  and  so 
forth,  and  employ  qualified  teachers. 

Twenty  thousand  additloilal  scholar- 
ships, to  be  granted  on  a  similar  basis 
are  authorized  for  the  first  year  of  the 
program  to  students  alreadtr  attending 
college,  at  a  cost  of  $20  million. 

Second.  National  deferise  student 
loans:  $40  million  is  authorised  for  each 
of  6  years  for  loans  to  n^y  college 
students  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $l  ooo 
per  student  per  year.  Preferejnce  is  given 
to  students  whose  academic  background 
indicates  superior  capacity  a<id  prepara- 
tion in  science,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, or  foreign  languages,  the  loan  Is 
repayable  at  2-percent  Inter^t.  starting 
1  year  after  completion  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  must  be  repaid  within  10  years. 
u,  however,  the  borrower  Herves  as  a 
full  time  teacher,  the  loan  is  canceled 
at  the  rate  of  20  percent  for  each  year 
he  teaches.  Thus  in  5  years  as  a  teacher, 
the  student-borrower  will  have  had  his 
coUege  loan  whoUy  forgiven. 

Third.  Work-study  program:  Grants 
totaling  $25  million  for  each  of  6  years 
are  made  to  institutions  of  hig|her  educa- 
tion to  provide  needy  undlergraduate 
students  jobs  in  the  institution,  to  the 
maximum  extent  pracUcable  In  work  re- 
lating to  their  studies.  The  Preference 
concept  in  regard  to  scienc^.  mathe- 
matics, and  so  forth,  Is  followed.    The 

Institutions  matoh  the  Pederalifunds  on  a 
50-50  basis.  ^^ 

Fourth.  Congressional  citotlons:  Con- 
gressional citations  for  outstanding 
scholastic  achievement  are  awarded  an- 
nually to  high-school  graduated  through- 
out the  country  who  rank  scholasUcally 
In  the  highest  5  percent  of 
uatlng  class. 

Fifth.  Fellowships:  1.000 
in  the  first  year  and  1.500  «.  „xic  9 
succeeding  years  will  be  granted  gradu- 
ate students  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  in  colleges  anduniversl- 
ties.  Fellowship  stipends  fbr  living 
expenses  are  paid  for  3  yefers  on  a 
nsing  scale,  plus  additional  aiiounts  for 
each  dependent.  An  individual  awarded 
a  graduate  feUowship  is  also  paid 
amounts  necessary  to  cover  tltte  cost  of 
instrucUon  at  the  insUtuUon  he  is  at- 
tending. 

Sixth.  Expanded  vocational  Education 
program:  An  authorization  of  $20  mll- 
hon  a  year  Is  made  available  to  the 
States  to  encourage  the  further  promo- 
tion and  development  of  area  Vocational 
education  programs  in  occupations  es- 
sential to  national  defense.  The  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  guarantees  immedi- 
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ate  expansion  of  vocational  training  for 
technicians  and  needed  skilled  workers. 

worn  TSACHXRS 

First.  Summer  school  courses:  Grants 
amounting  to  $75  million  a  year  are  made 
in  each  of  6  years  for  paying  teachers 
who  take  advanced  studies  in  summer 
sessions  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Each  teacher  selected  by  his  State 
educational  agency  to  teke  such  courses 
receives  a  stipend  of  $75  a  week  plus  $15 
a  week  for  each  dependent.  In  select- 
ing teachers,  special  consideration  is 
being  given  those  seeking  advanced 
studies  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modem  foreign  languages. 

Second.  Extension  courses:  Orante  of 
$25  million  a  year  in  each  of  6  years  are 
made  teachers  who  take  advanced  studies 
in  extension  courses  offered  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Such  teachers 
receive  stipends  of  $7  a  day  for  each  day 
they  attend  such  courses  with  a  ceiling 
of  $56  per  month. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  programs  is 
to  improve  teachers'  knowledge  of  sub- 
ject matter  that  they  teach  and  to  as- 
sist them  to  obtain  higher  academic  de- 
grees and  thus  quaUfy  for  higher  salaries. 

Third.  Institute  in  guidance  and 
counseling:  For  contract  arrangements 
with  institutions  of  higher  education  $6 
million  is  authorized  for  each  of  6  years 
to  provide  for  summer  institute  courses 
to  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  coun- 
seling and  guidance  of  secondary  school 
students,  particularly  emphasis  on  gifted 
students.  Stipends  of  $75  a  week  plus 
$15  per  week  for  each  dependent  are  paid 
teachers  attending  these  courses.  Tui- 
tion and  fees  are  also  paid  for  by  the 
Federal  Gtovemment. 

vos  TEACHnro  rAdLincB 

First.  Grants  of  $40  million  to  be 
matched  on  a  50-50  basis  are  made  an- 
nually for  6  years  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  the  acquisition  of  science 
or  language  teaching  facilities — labora- 
tory equipment,  and  so  forth — for  use  in 
elementary  and  secondary  public  schools. 
This  helps  schools  to  obtain  equipment 
needed  in  laboratory  work  for  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  languages. 

Second.  Grants  of  $40  million  for  each 
of  6  years  are  made  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  acquiring  science  and  lan- 
guage-teacher facilities  to  be  used  pri- 
marily for  undergraduate  students. 

STATI  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

First.  Guidance  and  counseling: 
Grants  of  $15  million  for  each  of  6  years 
are  made  to  Stote  educational  agencies 
to  assist  in  establistiing  programs  of 
guidance  and  counseling  in  secondary 
schools,  to  identify  students  with  out- 
standing mental  ability,  advise  them  of 
courses  of  study,  encourage  them  to  com- 
plete secondary  schooling,  and  to  take 
the  necessary  courses  for  admission  to 
college,  and  enter  college  after  com- 
pleting secondary  schooling. 

The  guidance  and  counseling  program 
Is  the  foundation  on  which  are  based  the 
later  scholarship,  loan  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  programs  for  sudents.  Once  a 
gifted  student  ts  identified  and  properly 
guided  through  high  school,  he  will  qual- 
ify to  compete  for  the  scholarships  and. 


when  he  enters  college,  be  prepared  to 
go  forward  developing  his  talents  to  the 
maximum. 

Second.  Science,  mathematics,  and 
language  consultants:  Grants  of  $10  mil- 
lien  for  each  of  6  years  are  made  to 
state  educational  agencies  for  programs 
to  make  available  to  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  language  teachers  m  sec- 
ondary schools  information  about  ad- 
vances of  knowledge  and  current  teach- 
ing methods,  devices,  and  textbooks  in 
their  fields.  This  program  will  strength- 
en high  school  teaching  of  courses  in 
these  important  subjects,  and  thus  as- 
sure that  students  taking  such  courses 
as  a  part  of  their  college  preparation 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  possible 
instruction. 

For  research  and  experimentation: 

First.  Institute  for  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  new  educational 
media:  An  institute  is  created  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  for 
research  and  experimentation  to  develop 
and  evaluate  projects  involving  televi- 
sion, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
auditory  and  visual  aids  which  may 
prove  of  value  in  State  and  local  and 
educational  agencies  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Grants  in  aid  may  be 
made  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  contracts  may  be  made  with 
such  agencies  for  this  research. 

Second.  Materials  adapted  to  new  ed- 
ucational media:  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  acquire  motion  pictures, 
kinescopes,  video  tapes,  film  strips, 
slides,  recordings,  magnetic  tapes,  radio 
and  TV  scripts,  and  so  forth,  for  adapta- 
tion, to  be  made  available  upon  request 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

For  these  2  programs,  $5  million  is 
authorized  for  the  first  year  and  $10 
million  for  the  succeeding  5  years. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Science  and  Educa- 
tion consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  12  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  members  shall  be  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  organizational  and  profes- 
sional Interests  in  science  and  education 
and  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  outlined  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill.  I  call  it  the  national 
defense  education  bill.  It  Is  comprehen- 
sive. It  undertekes  to  meet  the  most 
severe  present  needs  of  education.  It  Is 
an  emergency  bill. 

The  bill  is  practical.  It  provides  Fed- 
eral aid  only  in  those  areas  where  such 
aid  Will  be  fruitful. 

My  bill  is  safe.  At  every  point  local, 
State  and  institutional  control  of  educa- 
tion is  maintained,  preserved,  and  guar- 
anteed. 

My  bill  is  urgent.  As  a  Nation,  we  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  waste  of  our  in- 
tellectual telent.  We  must  provide  an 
opportimity  for  every  good  mind  to  enter 
America's  arsenal  of  brains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  stimulate  a 
mighty  upsurge  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  our  education.  It  has  no  compul- 
sion. It  is  voluntary.  It  provides  op- 
portimity. Our  democratic  system  will 
do  the  rest.    Our  Nation  will  be  supreme 


in  science  and  technology.  That  is  the 
way  It  should  be.  That  is  the  way  it 
must  be. 

MIGRATION 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  my  good  friend,  the  hard- 
working United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees.  Mr.  August  R.  Lindt : 
Tbe  Hozu>rable  Fkamcis  B.  Waltb. 

United  States  House  of  Representative*, 
WashiTigton,  D.  C: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  am  able  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Ia£t  visas  to  Hungarian 
refugees  In  Yugoslavia  have  b«en  issued.  In 
addition  to  feeling  a  great  sense  of  gratitude 
to  all  governments  and  organizations  who 
have  assisted  in  accomplishmg  this  achieve- 
ment. I  want  to  express  to  you  my  personal 
gratitude  for  your  interest  and  efforts  In  this 
behalf.  The  attainment  of  this  goal  woiiid 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  valuable 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  yourself. 

Sincerely, 

AXTCTTST  R.  LntvT, 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees, 

Gemxva,  Switzehland. 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  that  I  wish  to  advise  the 
House  of  the  successful  completion  of  a 
difBcult  migration  program,  undertaken 
by  26  countries  in  order  to  provide  a  safe 
haven  and  resettlement  opportunities  for 
the  heroic  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
who  sought  temporary  asylum  in  Yugo- 
slavia after  the  historic  uprising  in  Hun- 
gary was  brutally  crushed  by  Uie  iron  fist 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

In  July  1957 1  was  asked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stete  and  by  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Swing,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  to  proceed  to  Yugo- 
slavia on  a  rather  hurriedly  arranged 
special  mission  for  the  purpose  of  advis- 
ing the  interested  authorities  what  could 
be  done  in  order  to  evacuate  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  from  Yugoslavia  where— 
although  well  received — they  remained 
in  a  rather  precarious  situation. 

I  found  that  there  were  at  that  time  in 
Yugoslavia  19,851  Hungarian  refugees.* 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  young 
men.  intelligent  and  healthy.  They  not 
only  participated  in  the  fighting  which 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Budapest,  but 
for  some  time  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed  by  Soviet  tanks  they  continued 
fighting  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Hungary,  slowly  retreating  toward  the 
border  of  Yugoslavia,  which  they  eventu- 
ally crossed. 

I  visited  numerous  camps  in  which  the 
Yugoslav  authorities  placed  the  Hun- 
garian refugees.  I  telked  to  a  great 
many  of  these  brave  young  men,  sind  I 
found  them  to  be  of  a  fiber  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  which  ^ost  of  their 
countnrmen  whom  I  met  in  Aiistria  were 
made.  Among  the  Htmgarian  refugees 
in  Yugoslavia  there  was  hardly  an  op- 
portunist to  be  found  who,  like  in  the 
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majority  of  the  cases  with  which  I  be- 
came acquainted  during  my  mission  to 
Austria  In  November  1956,  simply  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  an  open  frontier  and 
crossed  It,  seeking  economic  betterment 
rather  than  safety  from  the  wrath  of 
those  who  sought  to  pimish  the  partici- 
pants of  a  crushed  rebellion. 

During  my  stay  in  Yugoslavia  and  as 
soon  as  I  returned  home.  I  urged  the 
Attorney  General  to  use  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Act 
and  generously  to  admit  a  sizable  num- 
ber of  the  real  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  from  Yugoslavia  to  the  United 
States  under  the  so-called  parole  au- 
thority. 

This  recommendation  was  carried  out 
and — soon — South  American  countries 
accelerated  their  rate  of  admission  of 
Hungarian  refugees  from  Yugoslavia 
following  the  example  of  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  who  have  also  opened 
their  doors  to  these  highly  valuable  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  the  total  number  of  19,851  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  fled  to  Yugoslavia, 
close  to  3,000  requested  repatriation  back 
to  Hungary.  Some  of  those  who  decided 
to  return  to  their  homeland  were  ado- 
lescents whose  parents  could  not  join 
them  either  in  Yugoslavia  or  in  the  free 
world.  Some  shielded  to  the  requests  of 
their  relatives,  who  were  unable  to  flee 
Hungary.  However,  I  wish  to  stress  that 
there  was  no  forcible  repatriation  to 
Hungary.  All  return  movements  re- 
mained under  close  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Lindt, 
the  high  commissioner,  and  his  staff, 
stationed  in  Yugoslavia.  Some  900  Hun- 
garian refugees  were  resettled  in  Yugo- 
slavia itself,  mostly  in  the  Banat  Prov- 
ince, where  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  Hungarian  rural  settlements. 
According  to  information  which  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  General  Swing, 
the  United  States  has  admitted  2,408 
Hungarian  refugees  from  Yugoslavia, 

The  United  States  leads  the  list  of 
countries  who  have  admitted  Hungarian 
refugees  from  Austria  and  from  coun- 
tries of  second  asylum.  Similarly,  the 
United  States  leads  the  list  of  countries 
who  have  admitted  Hungarian  refugees 
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NATURALIZATION  LAWp 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  reiqarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  from 
Massachiisetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
naturalization  laws  work  a  greaf  hard- 
ship on  many  older  aliens  wlfo  have 
lived  most  of  their  lives  in  the  United 
States,  and  are  a  credit  to  this  Nation. 

I  have  known  cases  where  th«y  have 
tried  three  or  four  times  to  becoiie  citi- 
zens, only  to  fail  before  the  English 
language  test. 

Nativalization  officials  are  well  aware 
of  this  unfortunate  situation,  and  pri- 
vately sympathize  with  the  sincere  ap- 
pUcants.  but  whUe  the  rigid  law  oemains 
on  the  books,  there  is  nothing  tHey  can 
do  to  lift  this  barrier.  | 

One  old  Italian  lady  came  to  mje  seek- 
ing my  help,  it  was  a  great  efflort  for 
her  to  explain  her  hopes  and  her  |)redlc- 
ament  in  a  language  with  which  ihe  was 
not  familiar.  As  I  already  knew  iseveral 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  I  hodded 
imderstandingly.  | 

She  and  her  husband,  as  youngj  immi- 
grants, worked  hard  in  the  local  mills  to 
raise  a  large  family.  There  was  no  time 
for  night  school.  They  worke|i  and 
saved  not  only  to  bring  up  their  children 
but  to  give  them  a  good  educatioti. 

One  of  the  boys  became  a  doctDr.  an- 
other an  engineer,  and  one  of  tlie  girls 
is  now  a  private  secretary  to  a  btisiness 
executive.  All  of  the  boys  served! in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,     i 

Between  work  in  the  mills,  and  work 
at  home,  there  was  no  leisure  U^ie  for 
tlie  parents  to  go  to  school.  \ 

In  one  generation,  and  by  (heroic 
sacrifice,  they  educated  a  family  wbo  are 
a  credit  to  themselves,  their  parents 
and  the  community.  | 

Now  that  the  one  remaining  ioal  of 
the  parents  is  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  they  find  that  thiy  are 
barred  because  of  their  difflcultiej  with 
a  difficult  language. 
In  substance,  they  are  better  citizens 
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and  abiding  respect  they  l^ve  for  its 
Ideals,  we  can  do  no  less  In  fc-etum  than 
to  raise  them  to  the  status  of  flrst-class 
citizens.  In  most  cases  it  wll  be  appre- 
ciated more  than  If  they  whire  bom  to 

A  constructive  law  Is  one  Ciat  la  com- 
passionate; that  Is  concerned  wltti  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter.      ! 

Some  laws,  conceived  In  hysteria  or 
intolerance,  or  under  conditions  that 
have  changed  to  a  large  extent,  become 
self-defeating.  i 

This  provision  of  the  naituralization 
laws,  as  applied  to  older  alietts  who  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  a  long  time 
and  for  whom  the  United  Stiites  is  their 
home,  is  unrealistic  and  unf4ir. 

Before  they  die.  let  us  remdve  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  and  make  them  happy 
and  proud  by  conferring  the  dignity  of 
United  States  citizenship  uppn  them. 


apoi 


wiiu  nave  Humibbea  Jtiunganan  refugees    *u — -— "».^.,  v*«jr  aic  ueiver  cfuzens 

from  Yugoslavia  with  Prance,  Belgium        ,  °  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'"^^  ^eir  American 
AiKstrniio    r-o^o^o    and  Sweden  foUow-     °"^.^s '?r  generations,  and  yet  they  are 


Australia,  Canada. 
ing  in  that  order 

I  believe  that  the  task  of  resettlement 
of  Hungarian  refugees  who  fled  to  Yugo- 
slavia could  not  have  been  completed 
speedily  and  effectively  if  It  were  not  for 
the  efficient,  truly  professional  job  done 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration,  an  organization  of 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
cofounders.  ICEM  has  been  in  charge 
of  all  movements  of  Hungarian  refugees 
by  air,  by  surface  vessels,  by  trains,  buses 
and  even  by  trucks.  ICEM  has  per- 
formed magnificently  in  processing  the 
refugees  and  in  securing  the  necessary 
transportation  at  the  time  and  the  place 
where  there  were  people  to  carry  from 
behind  barbed  wire  into  freedom.  ICEM 
has  added  in  Yugoslavia  one  more  brisht 
chapter  to  its  history. 

Mr.  Llndfs  telegram  to  me  Is  a  happy 
message.  Indeed.  It  attests  to  the  fact 
that  a  difficult  job  has  been  well  done 


citizenship  because  of  a  techni 


tec] 


denied 
cality 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  ielleve 
that  the  Government  of  the  ITnited 
States  should  be  grateful,  and  gerterous 
when,  as  it  is  clear,  these  humble  )eople 
have  sacrificed  so  much  because  o  their 
faith  in  freedom. 

Therefore,  I  ask  for  your  supp)rt  of 
my  bill  to  amend  section  312  of  th  e  Im- 


CONPLICT  OP  INTERESTS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker. Task  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  Iremarka  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genU^an  from 
Washington?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  would  like 
the  Rbcoro  to  show  that  I  t^ave  a  per- 
sonal and  pecuniary  interest  \n  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  10021.  and  therefore  when 
It  comes  up  for  consideration  teter  today. 
In  accordance  with  rule  Vtn  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  sHall  refrain 
from  voting  on  this  measure.    I 

H.  R.  10021  has  to  do  with  Icontlnulng 
the  1965  lnc<mie  tax  formula  on  life  In- 
surance companies.  As  a  trustee  and 
stockholder  of  a  biisiness  of  this  tsrpe  in 
addition  to  abstaining  fromi  voting,  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clearihat  at  no 
time  have  I  discussed  this  bill,  or  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  its  m^rit  to  any 
other  Member  of  Congress.     [ 

Mr,  Speaker,  mention  of  t^  subject 
of  personal  conflict  of  interest  impels  me 
to  offer  the  opinion  that  we  dp  not  have 
an  adequate  statute  or  rulJ  covering 
business  interests  of  Members! 
to  me  that  voting  "pre 
enough.  There  should  be  a 
cedure  of  avoiding  conflicts 
and  more  clearly  pointing  up  existing 
situatloas  and  spelling  out  prdper  ethics 
for  legislators.  I 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Spekker,  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  He  required 
by  law  to  divest  themselves  bf  Invest- 
ments or  business  clients,  but  f  certainly 
would  deem  it  fitting  and  probw-  that  a 
full  list  of  such  assets  or  financial  rela- 


It  seems 

'    Is   not 

Jtter  pro- 

^f  interest 


Sr<>S^,«°-'"^/.-i»  ±"?'  ^?^^j^-^^i^^^^^^i>^f^ 


certain  additional  persons  from  tie  re- 
quirements as  to  understanding  thg  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalisation 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.    | 

So  that  any  person  of  good  chanacter 
Who  is  over  50  years  of  age  and  has  been 
living  in  the  United  States  for  periods 
totaling  at  least  20  years,  may  be  hatu- 
rahzed  without  being  required  t«  un- 
dergo the  fear,  embarrassment,  and 
rauure  of  a  language  examination. 

In  view  of  their  solid  contributions  to 


public  inspecUon.  Likewise  \  it  would 
seem  there  should  be  something  more  in 
the  way  of  procedure  than  a  njoral  com- 
pulsion on  a  Member  to  abstain  from 
voting  on  legislation  under  suc&circum- 
stances.  I  would  favor  a  decl|iration  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  conflict  0f  interest 
during  the  vote  on  each  question  put. 

I  raise  the  question  also  as  to  whether 
bankers  should  be  on  commiitees  that 
consider  matters  of  benefit  \o  banks? 
Should  Members  who  own  faifns  frame 


the  proeress  ofniTr  nr>»^*3     ^  *w^  r*  "^    f^ouia  Members  who  own  faflms  frame 
vne  progress  of  our  country,  and  thi  deep    legislation  to  support  the  priS^f  crops 
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they  themselves  raise,  or  vote  on  laws  to 
benefit  themselves?  And  so  the  whole 
field  of  personal  interest  could  be  ex- 
plored by  Congress.  Certainly  the  source 
of  retainer  fees  of  lawyer-members  and 
partnership  income  should  be  restricted 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  that  if  I  owned  an  oil  well, 
I  should  not  be  free  to  participate  in  set- 
ting the  rates  for  depletion.  Also  there 
is  the  matter  of  personal  gifts  and  enter- 
tainment. Certainly  a  very  rigid  code  in 
this  field  should  be  Incorporated  into  the 
rules  covering  the  personal  ethics  of 
Members. 

I  do  not  Infer.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
source  of  income  or  personal  benefit 
would  influence  any  Member's  action. 
However,  committees  and  indeed  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  raised  their  eye- 
brows and  also  their  voices,  at  times, 
over  situations  involving  the  ethics  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  seems  to  me  the  standard 
we  have  set  for  ourselves  Is  not  as  high 
as  the  standard  we  have  set  for  others. 
It  should  be  higher. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
I  hope  the  rule  covering  Members'  con- 
flicts of  interest  may  be  extended  and  a 
method  established  whereby  full  and 
free  pubUc  scrutiny  of  facts  wiU  be  in 
order  and  a  more  detailed  declaration 
prescribed  whenever  a  business  interest 
is  Involved  in  a  Member's  vote.  I  am 
sure  public  opinion  supports  my  position 
In  this  matter  of  ethics. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  3 
years  ago,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
for  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act. 

When  I  took  the  same  action  before,  I 
was  convinced  that  extension  of  the  act 
was  vitally  important  to  our  economy  and 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  3  years  later.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  this  law  should  be 
kept  on  the  books,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  extended  for  5  years  to  remove  im- 
certainties  in  the  minds  of  businessmen 
both  here  and  abroad. 

During  the  past  3  years  our  coimtry 
has  gone  through  a  period  of  prosperity 
never  before  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  One  of  the  Important  factors  In 
this  high  level  of  income  was  our  export- 
import  trade.  For  the  year  just  ended 
we  exported  $19.5  billion  worth  of  our 
products  and  imported  just  imder  $13 
billion  from  our  friends  and  customers 
overseas.  This  trade  produced  employ- 
ment for  4,500,000  of  our  people.  Diiring 
that  same  period  the  trade  of  all  free- 
world  countries  reached  an  annual  rate 
greater  than  $100  billion. 

President  Eisenhower  has  repeatedly 
stated  his  belief  that  the  road  to  peace  is 
the  two-way  road  of  international  trade. 
With  this  I  heartily  concur. 


Leaders  of  our  business  and  Industrial 
world  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
this  biU.  Civic  organizations,  labor  or- 
ganizations, veterans'  organizations — ^the 
list  is  too  long  for  me  to  enumerate  here. 
SufBce  It  to  say  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  demanding  the  continuation  of 
the  trade  policies  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. And  the  demand  Is  a  bi- 
partisan one. 

Under  these  trade  policies  we  have 
maintained  a  position  of  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  Free  World. 
We  must  at  all  costs  maintain  this 
leadership  if  we  are  to  win  in  the  eco- 
nomic warfare  being  waged  against  us  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  newly  developing 
countries  all  over  the  world  look  to  us  not 
for  aid  but  for  trade.  They  miist  sell 
their  products  to  us  in  order  to  buy  from 
us.  If  we  were  to  raise  a  higher  wall  of 
tariffs  and  isolate  ourselves  behind  it, 
these  struggling  countries  would  have  to 
turn  elsewhere  for  the  good  things  of  life 
their,  people  are  demanding. 

In  simmmtion  may  I  say  that  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  will  come 
before  the  Congress  at  this  session.  I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  my  own  great  industrial  State 
of  New  Jersey  favor  this  legislation,  de- 
pendent as  we  are  for  so  much  of  our 
prosperity  and  the  resultant  employment 
on  that  foreign  trade  which  passes  up 
New  York  Harbor  and  Delaware  Bay. 
Let  us  demonstrate  to  the  watching  world 
by  passing  this  legislation  that  America 
will  maintain  its  leadership  in  our  great 
crusade  toward  peace  and  prosperity  for 
this  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World. 


THE  KREMLIN  REACTS  TO  A  SOLAR 
PLEXUS  BLOW 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  hit  the  Russians  where  it  hurts,  they 
yell — long  and  loud.  We  have  had  a 
good  example  of  this  recently. 

On  January  19  I  joined  with  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
distinguished  Americans  in  beaming 
special  messages  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  occasion  was  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  destruction 
of  the  freely  elected  Russian  Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

We  broadcast  over  Radio  Liberation, 
the  conduit  by  means  of  which  the 
American  Committee  for  Liberation  con- 
tacts those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  messages  were  part  of  the  flne 
educational  and  informational  program 
being  vigorously  carried  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  group  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  the  splendid  work  they  are 
doing  to  get  the  truth  to  the  Russian 
people. 

The  messages  on  January  19  conveyed 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple for  the  ruthless  blotting  out  of  de- 
mocracy In  the  Soviet  Union  4  decades 
ago. 


The  Constituent  Assembly  marked  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people.  For  an  all  too  brief  period  the 
merciless  grip  of  tyranny  was  thrust 
away.  In  its  place  arose  a  democratic 
parliament  representative  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  responsive  to  their 
thoughts.  It  was  a  legislature  anxious 
to  translate  the  desires  of  the  citizenry 
into  reaUty. 

By  giving  land  to  the  peasantry,  by 
calling  for  a  democratic  peace,  and  by 
declaring  the  equality  of  all  national- 
ities residing  within  tiie  Russian  Repub- 
lic, the  Assembly  made  great  strides 
toward  giving  the  people  a  responsible, 
democratic  form  of  government. 

But  the  grasping  hands  of  dictator- 
ship were  not  long  absent.  In  a  swift 
stroke  the  Marxist  executioners  be- 
headed the  newborn  giant  Unable  to 
win  by  ballot,  they  chose  to  rule  by  bul- 
let. Gallant  patriots  who  had  given  the 
Russian  people  a  government  they  could 
truly  call  their  own  were  mercilessly 
hunted  down  and  destroyed  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  for  power  of  a  few  men.  It 
is  a  himger  for  power  which  still  mani- 
fests itself  today.  It  remains  unsatis- 
fied. 

In  the  place  of  the  Czars  rose  a  regime 
more  ruthless,  more  efficient  in  its  ter- 
ror, than  the  reign  of  Nicholas  n  ever 
pretended  to  be.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Communist  record  of  bloody 
suppression  fully  lived  up  to  the  prece- 
dent established  in  this  demolition  of 
democracy. 

Thus,  the  story  conveyed  in  the  mes- 
sages over  Radio  Liberation  was  one  of 
great  signiflcance  to  the  enslaved  mnimrn 
of  the  Soviet  Union  today.  But  perhaps 
of  even  greater  signiflcance  was  the  re- 
action  of  the  masters  In  the  Kremlin  to 
these  broadcasts. 

The  Communist  overlords  reacted  like 
a  paunchy  fighter  who  has  just  been 
belted  with  a  good,  straight  solar  plexus 
blow.  First,  they  doubled  up  in  re- 
sponse to  a  stroke  to  their  vitals.  Then, 
they  started  flailing  wildly  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  this  way,  they  betrayed  the 
real  fear  which  haunts  those  who  today 
pull  the  strings  behind  the  fbrbiddlnsr 
walls  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  response  came  in  the  form  of  a 
lengthy  article  in  Isvestia,  an  ofllcial 
Government  publication.  It  was  also 
beamed  over  Radio  Moscow.  Moscow 
lashed  out  in  pain,  fury,  and  desperate 
sarcasm  at  those  who  had  made  the 
broadcasts.  Special  efforts  were  made 
to  ridicule  Congress,  our  American  in- 
stitutions, and  particularly  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Isvestia  article  indicate 
clearly  how  well  this  blow  for  freedom 
struck  home : 

It  l8  not  the  custom  to  hold  gay  dances  at 
the  bier  of  a  deceased  person.  Certain 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  this  rule  adopted  by  aU 
elTlllzed  peoples,  had  a  gay  time  at  a  funeral 
banquet  several  days  ago.  This  was  the 
funeral  banquet  of  the  Russian  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  died  a  peaceful  death  40 
years  ago. 

The  fate  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
arouaes  Soylet  people  just  as  much  as  the 
snows  of  yesteryear.  They  are  completely 
aatlsfled  with  the  Soviet  Constitution  and 
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the  all  popular  elected  Soviet  Parliament, 
tbe  Supreme  Soviet  or  tbe  U.  S.  S.  R. 

A  man  who  supposes  that  the  bestial  per- 
secutions in  the  United  States  of  America  of 
the  Negro  population  and  the  dlsgracefiil  be- 
havior of  the  Hoover  secret  police  •  •  • 
really  are  a  true  expression  of  democracy  la 
not  easy  to  persuade  about  anything. 
Therefore,  we  shall  leave  off  attempts  to  In- 
ject any  amoimt  of  common  sense. 

The  attack  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions, 
from  jeering  at  those  who  spoke,  to 
pooh-poohing  the  significance  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  power  of 
its  memory  on  the  Russian  people. 
There  was  a  most  revealing— almost 
pitiable— defense  of  their  own  rubber- 
stamp  Supreme  Soviet. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
claim  of  universal  support  for  and  ec- 
static approval  of  this  so-called  parlia- 
ment. Now,  if  the  Kremlin  is  so  sure  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  this  body, 
they  might  explain  why  they  do  not 
simply  hold  free  elections,  as  we  do.  and 
prove  it  to  the  world. 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  are  afraid. 
They  cannot,  in  a  showdown,  count  on 
the  wboleheafted  support  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people. 

Clearly,  we  have  been  able  to  strike  a 
ringing  blow.  Until  these  messages  were 
broadcast,  this  anniversary  of  Soviet 
shame  went  unnoticed  in  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled Russian  press.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the 
Soviet  armor- the  question  of  the  free- 
dom and  representative  nature  of  the 
present  Parliament,  as  compared  with  a 
parliament  which  was  once  actually 
voted  into  office  by  the  people. 

By  means  of  these  messages,  we  made 
clear  the  universal  human  Impact  of  the 
story  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  is 
a  story  as  glorious  as  it  is  tragic.  It  is  a 
story  which  contains  the  seeds  of  hope 
rooted  deep  in  the  Russian  democratic 
tradition  and  the  genius  of  the  Russian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ideas  and  ideals  held 
so  courageously  by  Kerensky  and  his 
compatriots  are  not  dead.  The  broad- 
casts constituted  no  funeral.  Rather, 
they  served  to  remind  the  Soviet  people' 
of  the  giant  of  democracy  that  lies 
chained  within  them.  It  is  a  giant 
yearning  to  rise  again. 

The  yearning  of  the  Russian  people 
to  be  free  remains  unquenched.  And  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  have  shown  us  that 
they  know  that  fact. 

It  is  my  nrm  impression,  based  on  the 
reaction  to  these  messages  over  Radio 
Ldberation,  that  the  regime  in  power  is 
afraid.  The  Kremlin  is  as  afraid,  as  we 
can  be  hopeful,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  once  again  find  a  way 
to  democracy  and  freedom  and  help  to 
build  a  better  world.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  example  set  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly will  serve  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
leading  the  people  of  Russia  out  of  the 
darkness  of  dictatorship  into  the  light 
of  Uberty. 

SMALL  BUSINESS:  AN  INVESTMENT 
IN  AMERICA'S  STRENGTH 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricoho 


Speaker, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJtecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  distinguished  chaiiman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committed  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  which  I  have  bo^  a  deep 
I>ersonal  concern  and  strong  in1|eUectual 
convictions.  This  is  the  bill  to  create  a 
system  of  Small  Business  Capital  banks. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  ablt  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  drafting  of  the  bill  to 
create  a  system  of  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal banks  and  in  the  work  £u|d  study 
which  came  before.  Since  the  rules  of 
the  House  do  not  permit  Membefs  to  join 
in  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  but  require 
that  each  Member  who  would  I  put  his 
name  to  a  bill  introduce  it  in  jhis  own 
name,  I  have  so  introduced  the  bill  to 
create  a  system  of  Small  Businass  Capi- 
tal banks.  I  endorse  the  bill  completely. 
It  presents  a  most  felicitous  solution  to  a 
most  unhappy  problem.  In  fact,  I  can- 
not recall  a  bill  so  satisfying  as  this  bill. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  both  its  terms  and 
its  high  principles  will  be  acceatable  to 
almost  everybody.  And  yet  it  Contains 
no  compromises;  it  does  not  ask  lor  half- 
measures.  And  what  is  most  satisfac- 
tory, the  bill  meets  head  on  a  problem 
which  hangs  like  an  ominous  cl^ud  over 
our  country.  T 

PtJgPOSE  OF  SMALL  BTTSINBSS  CAPTTAl  BARKS 

The  Small  Business  Capital  Batnk  Sys- 
tem has  but  one  purpose.  That  is  to 
create  a  practical  and  workablT  means 
whereby  small  business  may  farly  bid 
for  Investment  funds.  Thus  what  the 
bill  does  is  to  set  up  a  system  o^  invest- 
ment banks  which  will  do  for  smlll  firms 
what  the  investment  bankers  $nd  the 
organized  securities  markets  such  as  are 
centered  at  Wall  Street  do  for  bfc  firms. 
Under  this  System  of  Small  business 
Capital  banks,  a  small  firm  may  obtain 
investment  funds  in  either  of  tv«o  ways. 
It  may  obtain  loan  ftmds,  under  speci- 
fied terms  for  repayment  and  ai  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  interest.  Or  the  small  firm 
having  attractive  stock  and  good  earn- 
ing prospects  may  sell  stock  to  the  Sys- 
tem, in  which  case  the  System  \*U1  hold 
an  equity  in  the  assets  of  the  Aim  and 
share  in  the  firm's  earnings. 

Capital    funds   advanced    uncKr    this 
System    will    involve    higher    risks    or 
longer  terms  for  repayment  than  the 
existing  capital  market  is  willinfe  to  fi- 
nance for  small  firms.    Indeedjthat  is 
the  whole  purpose   of  establishing   the 
new  System,  to  provide  the  kind  df  serv- 
ice that  is  so  much  needed  and  not  now 
available.    This  being  true,   th^e   are 
two  features  of  the  bill  which,]  to  my 
mind,  are  essential  to  the  success!  of  this 
System.    First,  financing  declsio^is  will 
be  made  by  local  investment  sissocla- 
tions,  comprised  of  local  citizeiis  who 
will  back  their  judgments  with  k  por- 
tion of  their  own  money.  j 
_   Second,  provision  Is  made  fot  local 
investment  groups  to  build  up|)rivate 
capital  in  the  System,  to  return  the 
Ooyemment  funds  and  take  ovet-  com- 
S^  o^^^S?^'"  ^°^  management  of  the 
gyf^fj?-    This  it  seems  to  me  is  the  main 
Objective,  and  the  only  real  solution  to 
the  problem.    What  we  are  tryin  t  to  do 
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here  Is  to  get  started  a  ilrtvate-enter- 
prise  service  which  will  $tand  on  iu 
own  feet  and  make  a  pro^t  by  supply- 
ing a  needed  service  where  none  now 
exists.  I 

NOT  A  KrOPeAP  ICSAflDSB 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  operated  severalbrograms  for 
making  loans  to  small  flinns.  such  as 
in  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
the  RFC.  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  and  now  thf  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  But  ^ese  have  all 
been  stopgap  measures,  t(|ken  because 
of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  problem. 
A  Federal  bureau  making  loans  to  in- 
dividual small  businesses  ?fas  never  in- 
tended, I  think,  to  offer  anf  permanent 
solution  to  the  problem.        | 

Now,  how  will  the  funds  i  to  capitalize 
these  small  business  capital  banks  be 
raised?  Some  Federal  funds  are  called 
for— approximately  $150  million,  which 
is  a  most  modest  amount  considering 
the  purpose  they  are  to  serve.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  use  of  these  will  not 
require  appropriations,  and  It  will  not 
increase  the  Federal  debt. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain funds  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  are  not  nowi  earning  in- 
terest. These  consist  in  part  of  the  im- 
committed  portion  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  1934.  under  secti< 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  frc 
reserve  banks  were  to  mi 
small  firms.  The  Fedex 
Board  feels  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  tlie  wrong  agency  to  operate 
this  program,  and  the  Board  has  recom* 
mended  to  Congress,  within  recent 
months,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem be  relieved  of  both  the  pn^ram 
and  the  funds.  It  Is  entirely  appropri- 
ate, then,  that  the  funds  be  transferred 
to  a  place  where  they  wUl  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  objective  for  which  they 
were  provided.  j 

In  addition,  the  bill  cani  for  trans- 
fer of  $10  million  from  Ihe  surplus 
account  of  each  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  These  accounts,  as  I  understand 
it,  have  been  accumulated  ftom  Interest 
payments  on  United  States  dovemment 
securities.  j 

Just  as  an  Item  for  comparison,  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  a  sumnjary  table  of 
the  United  States  Government's  appro- 
priations and  commitments  I  for  foreign 
aid.  I 

Summary  of  appropriations  dnd  commit" 
ments  of  Federal  funds  for  fpretan  assist- 
ance to  July  1,  19S8  I 

Propam:  Minior^s 

Mutual  security  (economic.  WU- 

tary  and  technical  asslstantee)  _  (73,  BOS 

Export-Import  Bank , .      B.  000 

International     Bank    for    Re^on- 

Btructlon  and  Development!. .  63S 

International  Monetary  PunciL...  2, 750 
International    Finance    Coraora< 

tlon T___  35 

Develoimient  Loan  Fund «t— -  800 


13  (b)  of 
which  the 
Ee  loans  to 
Reserve 


Total 


..   n,si8 


^m 


Now. — $150  million  for  the  Sziall  Buslnees 
Capital  Bank  System  would  anulunt  to  two- 
tenths  of  1  peroant  of  above  tc^aL 
M«Ati.  BVBuiaB  irsBDs  ofPoaiuiiHi — mvt  A 
Munovr  I 

Now  I  Should  Uke  to  dwefl  brleflj  oa 
the  nature  of  the  problem  y^bSch  this  bill 
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Is  Intended  to  solve.  The  problem  Is  not 
a  new  one.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  there  is  a  need  for  some  insti- 
tutional mechanism  whereby  small  firms 
can  bid  for  the  available  investment 
funds.  Small  firms  with  good  earning 
records  and  bright  prospects  cannot 
find — at  any  reasonable  cost — the  in- 
vestors who  would  invest  in  their  stocks 
and  share  in  the  fortimes  of  the  firm. 
Nor  can  the  investors — at  reasonable 
cost — find  and  get  to  know  the  small 
firms.  The  same  is  true  with  reference 
to  loan  capital  where  the  risk  is  some- 
what greater,  or  the  term  for  repayment 
longer,  than  is  the  case  of  loans  which 
commercial  banks  can  make.  This  is  a 
basic,  chronic  condition  that  Is  crip- 
pling to  the  whole  community  of  small 
firms,  both  old  ones  and  new  ones  yet 
to  be  founded.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Small  Business  Ccunmittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  has  nm  up  against  this 
hard  and  disheartening  fact  eversrwhere 
we  have  turned. 

Every  problem  we  have  investigated 
traces  back  at  least  in  part,  to  this  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  adequate  amounts  of 
capital.  The  problem  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing more  acute,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Every  year,  almost  every  month, 
it  takes  more  capital  equipment  for  a 
business  firm  to  carry  on  a  given  volume 
of  business,  to  say  nothing  of  increasing 
and  expanding  the  volume.  More  ma- 
chines are  needed,  more  ofiBce  equip- 
ment, and  more  labor-saving  devices  of 
all  kinds.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No 
one  would  wish  our  business  enterprises 
to  be  run  by  hand  methods.  Yet  during 
the  last  several  years  of  business  pros- 
perity, with  business  firms  generally  in- 
vesting in  unprecedented  amounts  of 
capital  for  modernization  and  expansion, 
small  firms  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
pace.  They  could  not  obtain  the  neces- 
sary capital  funds.  And  small-business 
failures  have  been  increasing. 

ona  ccoNOMic  STsmc  is  at  a  csossroass 

Dim  L  Bradstreet  reported  333  busi- 
ness failures  last  week,  which  was  the 
greatest  number  of  failures  in  any  week 
since  1940. 

In  the  whole  of  last  year,  there  were 
13.739  business  failures  according  to  Dun 
ti  Bradstreet's  count.  Also,  according  to 
Dun  k  Bradstreet's  count,  these  fail- 
ures amounted  to  a  failure  rate  of  52 
failures  for  each  10,000  firms  In  opera- 
tion. This  was  the  highest  rate  of  fail- 
ures In  16  years.  The  failure  rate  last 
year— not  the  number  of  failures,  the 
rate— was  8  percent  over  the  rate  of  the 
previous  year;  and  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  15  percent  over  the  rate 
of  the  year  before  that. 

Let  me  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
this:  the  Dun  k  Bradstreet  figures  by 
no  means  include  all  the  firms  that  go 
out  of  business.  They  do  not  include 
firms  that  voluntarily  close  their  doors. 
They  are  figures  only  for  firms  that 
either  go  bankrupt,  or  that  are  closed 
under  such  circumstances  that  Dun  It 
Bradstreet  estimates  a  significant  loss  to 
creditors  will  be  involved. 

Now.  does  this  record  suggest  that 
■mail  business  Is.  on  the  whole,  a  poor 
Investment?  No;  it  Is  just  the  other 
way  around.  It  is  for  the  very  reason 
that  small  firms  cannot  obtain  adequate 
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capital  that  many  of  these  firms  are 
failing. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  a  crossroads.  Either  we  take 
affii-matlve  measures  to  maintain  in  this 
country  a  broad  opportunity  for  free 
enterprise,  or  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  we  are  right  in  speeding  on  toward 
an  economic  system  made  up  of  a  few 
vast  corporate  states,  run  by  unseen  and 
unknown  governments. 

X.OW  TAzxa  oa  high  taxbs — bmau.  tomb 

XTKB)  CAPXTAX. 

Now.  when  this  problem  of  small- 
business  financing  is  discussed  the  ques- 
tion frequently  comes  up.  "Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  give  small  business  tax  re- 
Uef?"  The  answer  is  that  appropriate 
small-business  tax  relief,  which  I  ear- 
nestly hope  will  be  given,  is  not  an  alter- 
native to  this  bill  to  create  a  system  of 
small  business  capital  banks.  This 
problem  of  small-business  financing  is 
one  of  long  standing,  and  it  will  remain 
whether  taxes  are  high  or  low;  and  in 
either  case,  the  problem  will  continue  to 
cry  for  correction. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  on  small-busi- 
ness taxes,  and  I  have  been  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  urged  that  commit- 
tee's early  consideration  of  this  matter. 
But  neither  my  tax  bill  nor  this  bill  to 
create  a  system  of  Small  Business  Capi- 
tal banks  is  intended  as  any  kind  of 
relief  measure  or  grant-in-aid  to  small 
business.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  anyone 
paying  less  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
taxes;  and  I  would  not  propose  less  thun 
a  fair  share  for  small  business.  It  is 
unmistakably  clear  to  me,  however,  that 
the  present  tax  structure  has  a  discrim- 
inatory impact  on  smaller  business  firms, 
and  this  badly  needs  correction. 

EXPANDING     ECONOMIC     OPPOKTUNITT     IS    A 
ROERAI.   TSAOmON 

Furthermore,  the  bill  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  Small  Business  Capital  banks  is 
in  no  sense  a  relief  measure.  It  Is  a 
sound  investment  in  free  enterprise,  and 
it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  our  Federal 
Government,  from  its  very  beginnings. 
In  every  year  of  this  Government's  exist- 
ence it  has  done  things,  and  sought 
things  to  do  which  would  create  or  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  economic  ven- 
tures. These  have  all  Involved  some 
costs,  and  the  costs  have  all  been  In- 
curred at  some  risk  that  the  ventures 
would  not  succeed.  Indeed,  when  the 
roads  and  the  railroads  were  opened  to 
the  West  it  was  at  a  risk  that  the  settlers 
might  not  succeed  in  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  land. 

The  first  Federal  assistance  to  the  air- 
lines was  given  at  a  risk  that  travel  by 
air  might  not  become  a  reality.  Federal 
grants  for  developing  civilian  uses  of 
atomic  energy  today  are  being  made  at 
the  risk  that  this  activity  may  fail. 

There  is  also  a  risk  that  this  Small 
Business  Capital  bank  bill  will  result  in 
some  out-of-pocket  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government;  there  Is  a  risk  that  small 
business  will  faU  and  that  some  other 
system  ot  economic  organization  will 
take  Its  place.  As  for  my  part.  I  beUeve 
that  what  Is  at  stake  here  is  clearly  worth 
that  risk.  I  am  confident  ttiat  smaU 
business  Is  worth  the  risk. 


INTERNAnCWAL  INSTTTDTE  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
C<»]iACK).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hasa]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  by  our  good  works  we  have  won  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where, we  will  have  proved  the  worth  of 
our  world  leadership.  Anything  that  can 
contribute  to  that  end  Is  well  worth  our 
effort. 

As  a  Chlcagoan.  I  was  happy  that  from 
the  gathering  of  a  small  group  in  Chicago 
came  the  Inspiration  for  the  classics  of 
American  democracy  program.  Now  In 
all  the  languages  and  dialects  are  being 
translated  the  books  that  were  read  by 
our  forefathers  and  in  which  they  found 
the  chart  for  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment in  more  perfect  form  than  man 
had  ever  known.  Today  men  and  women 
in  lands  where  there  is  hungo-  for  free- 
dom and  dignity  are  reading  these 
classics  of  our  democracy  with  the  same 
fervor  as  they  were  read  by  early  Amer- 
icans. This  program  is  a  contribution  to 
the  crusade  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people  everywhere. 

As  a  Chlcagoan.  I  am  happy  that  in  the 
dynamic  and  far-visioned  administration 
of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  there  is  now 
In  the  planning  stage,  a  project  of  tre- 
mendous promise  to  bring  into  closer  and 
warmer  understanding  our  people  with 
the  people  of  Latin  America.  On  Mayor 
Daley's  initiative,  a  Latin-American  fes- 
tival is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
holding  of  the  Pan  American  Gkimes  in 
1959.  For  1  month  the  music,  the  art, 
the  literature,  and  the  technology  of  the 
great  American  Republics  that  lie  to  the 
south  of  us  will  be  featured  In  the  second 
city  in  population  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  a  scale  never  before  approached. 
This  is  certain  to  bring  into  closer  under- 
standing the  people  of  our  Middle  West 
with  the  people  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the  cru- 
sade in  which  we  are  engaged  to  win  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  people. 

Today  I  have  asked  for  time  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
establishment  in  Chicago  of  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  new  International  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Arts.  The 
piuixKe  is  to  aid  young  and  unknown 
artists,  composers,  and  writers.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  sensing  the  signifi- 
cance in  the  formation  of  this  organiza- 
tion, stressed  in  an  editorial  its  infiuenca 
in  creating  greater  international  imder- 
standlng.  The  City  CovmcU  of  Chicago 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  the  wel- 
come and  cooperation  of  the  people  and 
government  of  Chicago. 

This  is  a  contribution  to  our  crusade 
to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
everywhere.  In  broadening  cultural 
horizons  it  wUl  narrow  the  area  of  baser 
things  that  divide.  Art.  which  reflects 
the  bmuty  of  life,  coupled  with  the  op- 
portimity  offered  by  this  new  Interna- 
tional organization  for  recognition  for 
everyone  in  every  land  in  whom  li  lore 
of  beauty  and  creative  talent,  well  can 
serve  to  bring  into  ever  closer  under- 
standing the  peoples  of  the  world.    X 
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commend  tb«  Honorable  Barnet  Hodes 
and  the  renowned  artiste  and  art  pa- 
trons of  Etirope  and  America  associated 
with  him  for  this  Inspiring  contribution 
to  the  crusade  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  everywhere. 

The  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  of  December  19. 1957,  follows: 
Fob  SrsuoGLzms 

Barnet  Hodes,  the  Chicago  lawyer,  U  chief 
organizer  and  first  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
new  International  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Arts,  established  in  Chicago  to  aid  yo\ing 
and  unknown  artists,  composers,  and  writers. 

American  and  British  art  lovers,  many  of 
them  in  positions  of  prominence,  have  Joined 
in  the  enterprise.  They  plan  to  encourage 
artistic  endeavor  by  awarding  grants  and 
■cholarshlps  and  by  sponsoring  international 
•zhiblts  of  the  work  of  the  so-called  stnig- 
gllng  artists  who  have  something  to  say. 

We  commend  Hodes  and  his  associates  for 
their  efforts,  which  should  contribute  not 
only  to  the  arts  but  also  to  greater  Inter- 
nationa' understanding. 

Following  is  the  news  article  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  December  18. 
1957; 

IirrCBNATIONAL        INSTITDTS        SETtJP — ^LAUNCH 

Plan  To  Am  Yoxjno  Abtists,  Warrzss,  Com- 

rosBts — Seeks  Uzvkmowns  Wrrn  Talent 
(By  Barnard  K.  Letter) 

A  new  International  organization  of  art 
lovers  with  headquarters  in  Chicago  soon 
will  launch  a  search  for  young,  unknown 
artists,  writers,  and  composers  to  befriend. 

The  International  Institute  of  Contemp- 
orary Arts  will  be  looking  for  new  people 
In  the  Free  World  "who  have  something  to 
■ay  either  In  art.  literature,  or  music."  said 
Barnet  Hodes.  Chicago  attorney  and  art  col- 
lector. 

Hodes  Is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

"The  Mtabllthed  artists  really  dent  need 
our  halp,"  Hodes  explained.  "It  la  the  young 
peopli—the  so-called  struggling  artists  who 
have  eomethlng  to  say— that  we  want  to 
•noourag*  throxigh  soholarshipe  and  grants." 

Hodes  Juit  returned  from  a  month  In 
lurope  Where  he  worked  out  details  of  the 
organisation  with  a  group  of  other  Amer- 
ioana  and  British  persons  in  the  arts  world. 

At  the  official  formation  of  the  group  in 
Paris  3  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Roland  Penrose, 
Amerloan-born  writer,  photographer,  and  art 
collector,  was  named  president.  William  N. 
Copley,  a  native  of  Aurora  and  a  director  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  the  Copley  Press, 
la  Tic«  president. 

One  of  the  first  items  on  Hodes'  agenda 
was  a  conference  with  Sir  Herbert  Read,  dls- 
tlng\ilshed  British  critic  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, who  Is  an  adviser  to  the  group. 

Read,  who  has  been  lecturing  at  the 
University  of  nilnols  this  month,  came  to 
Chicago  to  discuss  institute  plans  with 
Hodes. 

In  addition  to  grants  and  scholarships,  the 
Institute  plans  to  exhibit  contemporary 
I>alntlng8.  sculpture  and  allied  fine  arts  on 
an  international  scale. 

"We  dont  intend  to  buy  paintings  and 
hide  them  away  in  mxiaeums."  Hodes  ex- 
plained. 

"We  want  to  take  the  paintings  that  best 
represent  the  contemporary  artists  of  the 
free  world  and  put  them  on  display  so  the 
Americans  will  know  what  the  French  ara 
doing  and  the  Germans  will  know  what  tha 
Americans  are  doing  in  this  field.** 

Hodes  said  the  group  also  plana  to  hold 
annual    international    art    workshops    and 


Tr—  World  to  promote  a  bettsr  international 
understanding  among  contemporfry  artists. 

Other  plans  Include  selecting  anaually  out- 
standing national  and  international  artists 
for  special  recognition.  { 

Hodes  said  the  International  Inetltuta  will 
work  closely  with  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Arts  of  London  and  a  similar  organl- 
aation  in  Brussels. 

"Both  the  American  ambassadori  in  France 
and  England  have  expressed  a  kei  n  Interest 
in  the  organization,"  Hodes  said. 

"And  in  addition  to  Read,  oi|r  advisers 
include  Picasso,  artists  Man  Ray  and  Max 
Ernst,  French  composer  Darius  Mllhaud. 
French  poet  Michel  Leiris  and  sciilptor  Jean 
(Hans)  Arp."  [ 

Hodes  said  membership  in  the  group  will 
be  solicited  here,  in  New  York.  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, London.  Paris,  Brussels,  a^d  all  the 
leading  cities  in  the  Free  World.       i 

He  estimated  that  the  first  gk'ants  and 
scholarships  will  be  given  within  a  year. 

Hodes  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm  Arvey. 
Hodes  &  Mantynband.  1  North  La  Salle,  and 
former  head  of  the  city's  legal  department. 

The  following  resolution  wai  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  city  council  of  Chi- 
cago: 

Whereas 

1.  On  November  21,  1957,  the  Inlfemational 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts  }  ras  incor- 
porated in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  &  not-for- 
profit  corporation  for  the  chartrred  p\ir- 
poses  of  promoting  international  under- 
standing, appreciation  and  development  of 
and  education  in  fine  arts  generally  and  con- 
temporary art  particularly.  J 

2.  The  fulfiUment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  will  be  accompllsheld  by  the 
following,  among  other,  activities  i 

(a)  Arranging  exhibitions  on  am  interna- 
tional scale  of  contemporary  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  allied  fine  arts;      ! 

(b)  Staging  and  routing  In  okpiuis  of 
the  free  world  of  annual  international  work- 
shops and  symposia:  | 

(c)  Close  cooperation  with  thai  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Arts  in  London  attd  similar 
groups  in  other  countries;  i 

(d)  Granu  to  artists,  eompokers,  and 
sculptors  whose  work  is  deemed  tq  be  of  in- 
ternational Blgnifleaaoe;  j 

(e)  CompUaUon  of  IntematlonSl  lists  of 
private  and  public  ooUeeUons  of  the  con- 
temporary arts.  I 

3.  Among  those  who  have  alres^y  agreed 
to  serve  as  advisers  to  the  Internaltional  In- 
stitute of  Contemporary  Arts  are: 

Sir  Herbert  Read,  Internationally  known 
art  historian,  author,  and  presldedt  of  Eng- 
land's Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts. 

Dculus  Mllhaud,  internationally  known 
composer.  Head  of  the  French  National 
School.  Teaching  professorships  at  the 
School  of  MiiBlc.  Aspen.  Colo..  IfUls  Col- 
lege at  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  universities  of 
France. 

Picasso,  recognized  as  the  world's  outstand- 
ing painter. 

Jean  (Hans)  Arp,  world  recognl<ed  sciUp- 
tor. 

Le  Corcusler,  internationally  famous  archi- 
tect and  city  planner. 

Roland  Penrose,  officer  for  fine  s  -ts  at  the 
British  council  in  Paris  and  word  known 
art  coUector  and  writer. 


Jirmary  SO 


4.  The  offleers  of  the  Intehiatlonal  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Arts  iflll  be: 

President,  Mrs.  Boland  Penrose,  American- 
bom  writer,  photographer  atid  art  collector. 

Vice  president,  William  NJ  Copley,  natly* 
of  Aurora,  111.  Director  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent of  the  Copley  news  >aper  and  radio 
chain  and  president  of  the  Wl  111am  and  Noma 
Copley  Foundation,  a  chariti  ble  and  educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Bame«  Hodes.  former 
alder ma,n  of  Chicago,  former  corporation 
counsel  of  Chicago,  attorns^  and  art  coi- 
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lector. 

And  whereas  the  Chicago  'Dally  News  on 
December  19,  1957,  expressed, Its  commenda- 
tion of  the  International  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Arts  and  its  founders  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial:  F 

"rot  snx7oaLx4l 

"Barnet  Hodes.  the  Chlcagoj  lawyer.  Is  chief 
organizer  and  first  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
new  InternaUonal  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Arts,  established  In  Chicago  to  aid  yoimg 
and  unknown  artists,  composlrs.  and  writers. 

"American  and  British  art  lovers,  many  of 
them  in  positions  of  prcininence.  have 
Joined  in  the  enterprise.  They  plan  to  en- 
courage artistic  endeavor  by  awarding  grants 
and  scholarships  and  by  spozMoring  interna- 
tional exhibits  of  the  work  df  the  so-called 
struggling  artists  who  bavd  something  to 
say. 

"We  commend  Barnet  Hod^s  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  their  efforts,  whi4h  should  con- 
tribute not  only  to  the  arts  but  also  to  great- 
er international  understanding." 

And  whereas  the  positioned  prestige  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  as  a  great  cultural  center 
with  its  world-recognized  unltersitles.  art  in- 
stitute, museums,  orchestra  hall,  opera  house, 
and  other  Institutions  of  culfura  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Contemporary  ,  Arts  with  its 
splendid  objectives  above  de4orlbed:  There- 
fore be  It 

Aesoloed  by  th*  City  Couf 
ChUsago,  That  a  warm  wale 
to  the  International  Instltut 
rary  ArU.  that  the  organlaaUc 
every  poeslble  oooperatlon; 
founders,  leaders,  and  adi 
lated:  that  Barnet  Hodss.  of 
league,  sspeclally  be  eommei 
so  active  and  Important  a  rol« 
aaUon  of  this  worldwide  grou| 
wishes  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
the  successful  fulfillment  of 
purposes  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Arts;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting, 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  officers  and  advisors  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts  and 
that  an  engrossed  copy  hereof!  be  sent  to  the 
secretary -treasurer  of  tbe  organlcatlon. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Spea^cer.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois, 
distingiiished  gentleman  f  r^m  Illinois. 

Mr.  BOYLSL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  privilege  to  Jolh  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Bariatt 
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I  yield  to  the 


i^"S:^.rteSXnaiiyknowi  painter  O'Haba  from  the  Second  District  of 
recognised  as  the  head  <tf  UiTLSreaiSt  ^^^^^^'  ^  applaudhig  the  achievements 
school.  r 

Lord  Barewood  (George  Henry  taaceUes) 
seventh  earl  of  Harewood.  chairman  of  tha 


muslo  advisory  committee  in  Inland,  and 
member  of  the  executive  conmiittea  of  tha 
British  ooundL 
Man  Ray,  world  known  photogri^her  and 


^;^r^;;;:^^-L-,^^'Si  '^S^'SSi'i^^r^  ^ 


of  our  great  city  of  Chicagp  in  its  latest 
International  achievement  |  Chicago  haa 
been,  and  continues  to 
setter  In  the  United  States 
ing  barriers  of  geograpl 
Incorporating  herself  as 
Internationally  found  proj 
has  paved  the  way  In  La 


the  pace 
elimlnat- 
distance  by 
keystone  of 
Chioago 
American 


relations  with  the  Pan-American  Oamet 
and  Latin  American  Festival  ftarUng  on 
August  32.  19M.  Recognising  the  grow- 
ing need  of  aiding  budding  young  arUsta. 
the  Chicago  City  Council  passed  a  far- 
sighted  resolution  to  center  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Arts  in  our  city. 

This  contribution  to  increase  inter- 
national understanding  places  foctis  on 
thii  great  city  of  the  Midwest  as  a  beacon 
in  the  American  search  for  international 
good  wilL 

That  great  Chicagoan  Barnet  Hodes 
is  likewiae  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
most  recent  efforts  on  behalf  of  humanity 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  too,  would  like  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Chicago, 
the  Honorable  Barratt  O'Haka.  in  com- 
mending the  great  city  of  Chicago  and 
its  governing  body  for  ttiis  farslghted 
action.  We  all  know  there  is  an  m- 
creased  emphasis  on  international  un- 
derstanding through  the  exchange  of 
people  and  the  exchange  of  culture. 
Only  the  other  day  the  President  an- 
nounced a  very  heartening  agreement 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  cultural  exchange.  There 
has  been  entirely  too  little  recognition 
of  contemporary  American  art  in  the 
United  States.  This  Is  a  harbinger  of 
better  things  to  come.  To  my  thinking, 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me.  here  m  the  capital  of  the  Free  World 
there  Is  really  no  place  as  yet  for  the 
performing  arts  and  for  the  display  of 
contemporary  art  in  any  of  its  forms. 
It  la  something  which  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  needs  very  badly. 
Chicago  can  be  extremely  proud  of  Its 
cultural  plans  and  I  am  sure  the  Nation 
will  be  proud  of  what  Chicago  is  domg. 

What  Chicago  Is  doing  is  insplrmg 
and.  I  hope,  will  encourage  other  cities 
to  follow  her  example. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  m  my  own  district,  has 
undertaken  the  sponsorship  of  an  arts 
and  music  festival  the  middle  of  next 
month.  February,  featuring  Louis  Ann- 
strong  and  other  outstanding  cultural 
attractions. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Chicago.  Tren- 
ton, and  in  other  cities  across  our  coun- 
try is  a  marriage  of  business,  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  arts.  St.  Louis  has  its 
Municipal  Opera,  and  Dallas  its  music 
under  the  stars.  There  are  the  concerts 
in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  and  other  cities 
are  followmg  these  proud  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  I  think,  but 
that  our  people  have  an  enormous  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  for  cultural  val- 
ues and  cultural  activities.  I  think  this 
has  always  been  the  case  m  America. 

That  early  observer,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  noted  it  In  his  book  Democracy  in 
America. 

The  Mormons  took  music  with  them  to 
the  West. 


There  were  musle  and  theater  per- 
f  ormanoet  In  our  ftrat  mining  camps  and 
opera  houses  were  among  the  first  per- 
manent structures  put  up  in  the  nearby 
towns  and  cities. 

America  has  never  known  court  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts  which  was  so  much 
a  p<u-t  of  the  European  tradition  and 
experience  with  cultural  matters.  And 
we  are  the  better  for  it.  The  arts  be- 
long to  the  people  here. 

The  cultural  life  in  almost  any  Ameri- 
can city  of  any  size  is.  in  my  Judgment, 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  high 
standard  of  American  life.  The  radio 
and  television,  the  movies,  the  theater 
and  music  departments  of  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  the  civic  In- 
terest in  art  expressed  in  a  thousand 
ways,  as  in  Chicago,  these  are  a  major 
force  in  American  life.  Our  cities  con- 
tribute such  Institutions  as  symphony 
orchestras  and  concert  halls  where  the 
paid  admissions  are  greater  by  several 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  than  the  ad- 
missions receipts  at  baseball  games. 
There  are  several  hundred — more  than 
400.  m  fact — art  museums  each  with 
thousands  of  members. 

In  our  period  art  is  a  major  staple  of 
such  magazines  as  Time.  Life,  Look,  and 
Newsweek,  all  of  which  devote  many 
columns  weekly  to  the  theater,  the  con- 
cert halls,  and  so  on. 

Today  education  and  the  arts  are  pro- 
vided free  over  radio  and  television  by 
Ford.  General  Electric.  Goodyear.  Fire- 
stone. WesUnghouse,  Du  Pont,  Union 
Carbide  and  hundreds  of  other  com- 
panies. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  offlcials  of  our 
cities  and  of  American  business  to  a 
genuinely  culture-conscious  people  is  one 
of  the  significant  social  phenomena  of 
our  time.  The  businessman.  I  imagine 
to  his  own  amasement,  has  found  a  new 
bonanza  of  public  relations  and  commer- 
cial approach.  And  this  approach  is  via 
the  medium  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
richest  materials  m  western  civiliza- 
tion— the  fine  arts.  This  is  a  potential 
of  such  significance  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  that  we  here  are  far  too  close 
to  its  present  development  to  adequately 
appreciate  its  importance  to  our  own 
times,  or  the  future. 

Instead  of  lamenting  this,  I  think  our 
businessmen  and  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies should  be  encouraged  to  do  more. 
Hollywood  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
more  adult  and  beautiful  art  movies  in- 
stead of  the  awful  potboilers  of  the  past. 
Let  us  here  help  confirm  the  new-found 
cultural  interests  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman, the  civic  leader,  the  Mayor 
Daleys  of  a  thousand  cities  from  Louis- 
▼ille.  Ky..  to  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Bal- 
timore. Boston.  St.  Louis.  Dallas,  and 
Hollywood.  Let  us  welcome  all  who  have 
had  the  faith,  the  imagination,  the 
brains  and  the  courage  to  risk  huge  sums 
to  back  the  cultural  riches  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  all  benefited.  I  hope 
it  will  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
effort  today,  and  especially  thoee  who 
have  brought  this  about. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  nunoia.  I  thank  th« 
fentlaman    from    New    Jtnejr     (Mr. 

THOKFaoir]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  eooaent 
to  include  a  news  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  a  reso- 
lution paaeed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Ciilcago. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MxLLa) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  desires  to  do  so  may  extend  hia 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'HaraI.  on  the  leadership  that  he  has 
taken  to  have  the  classics  of  American 
democracy  translated  in  foreign  lan- 
guages so  that  the  people  of  the  world 
who  are  struggling  to  maintain  and  to 
achieve  individual  Uberty  and  freedom 
may  know  Just  what  ideas  motivated  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  great  cotmtry. 
Mr.  O'Hara  realizes  the  importance  of 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
throughout  the  world  m  their  struggle 
for  individual  liberty,  the  dignity  of  the 
person,  and  the  right  of  nations  to  gov- 
ern themselves — to  determine  their  own 
destiny  and  not  to  be  pawns  and  slaves 
of  Russian  Communist  tyranny  and  ex- 
ploitation or  any  other  form  of  im- 
perialism or  exploitation.  One  big 
problem  confronting  us  is  to  get  transla- 
tions in  as  many  major  languages  of  the 
world  of  the  classics  of  American  de- 
mocracy at  a  price  which  the  ordinary 
people  of  these  many  countries  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  The  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  has  made  a  fine  start  in 
this  direction  but  the  tempo  must  be 
speeded  up  to  accomplish  the  goal  which 
we  all  agree  is  most  desirable,  mainly 
to  wm  the  hearts  and  mmds  of  people 
and  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  basic 
human  freedoms  for  wliich  we  all  were 
created. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  Mr. 
Barnet  Hodee  of  Chicago,  about  his  own 
and  Mr.  O'Hara's  efforts  in  tills  direc- 
tion. I  wish  to  compliment  him  and  his 
associates  in  their  efforts  also  to  en- 
courage youth  in  developing  the  arts. 

I  believe  the  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
also  to  be  commended  for  the  outstand- 
ing sxipport  that  newspaper  has  given  to 
the  effort  made  to  get  the  classics  of 
American  democracy  into  the  hands  of 
the  politically  awakened  people  of  the 
world.  The  initiative  taken  by  that 
newspaper  from  the  very  beginning  of 
this  project  has  been  a  source  of  great 
encouragement  to  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  furthering  tliis  objective. 

Mr.  O'Hara  lias  recently  made  an  m- 
tense  study  of  this  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  and  I  am  confident  that 
his  efforts  are  bearing  ftuit.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  his  colleagues  applaud  him 
and  are  willing  to  assist  him  in  his 
efforts. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulatlnsr 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  on  another 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
international  relations.  I  especially 
commend  the  Hon.  Bamet  Hodes  and 
the  group  of  artists  and  art  patrons  for 
extending  recognition  to  young  artists. 
On  every  ground  we  shall  meet  and  sur- 
pass the  Soviet,  leaving  them  hopelessly 
behind.  We  are  also  not  forgetting  the 
cultural  things  that  give  breath  to  hu- 
man dignity.  Last  year  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
made  a  nationwide  survey  of  public 
opinion  and  held  a  hearing  session  in 
Gary,  Ind.  I  was  happy  to  participate 
in  these  hearings.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Gary  hearings.  Members  told  me 
that  they  were  the  most  valuable  to  the 
committee  of  all  the  hearings  which 
they  held  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
reason  was  that  in  northern  Indiana  we 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  captive  peo- 
ples behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  want 
a  foreign  policy  that  will  hold  hope  for 
their  quick  hberation.  We  are  very 
much  interested  in  everything  that 
brings  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
closer  together.  Music,  literature,  and 
art  composes  these  mediums  that  brings 
for  closer  imion  among  us. 

Again  I  congratulate  our  sister  city, 
Chicago,  and  commend  Mr.  Hodes  and 
his  associates. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  CHara]  in  lu-ging  the 
establishment  in  Chicago  of  the  new 
International  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Arts. 

This  project  Is  intended  to  bring  even 
closer  together  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
western United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries.  We  in  the  Middle 
West  have  long  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  peoples  of  countries  to  the  south 
of  us. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  institute 
be  established  in  our  great  metropolis 
as  a  means  of  creating  even  better  in- 
ternational good  wilL 
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EXPENSES     IN 
COUNTY.  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Augiist  21  last 
there  appeared  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
me  and  the  District  I  represent,  Texas 
Fifth.  The  vehement  denunciations  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl  were  intended,  as  he  stated,  "to 
set  the  record  straight"  and  "inform  the 
House  the  true  amount  of  Federal  funds 
and  projects  going  into  this  conserva- 
tive stronghold,  Dallas  County,  Tex." 
These  were  to  be  the  facts.  To  quote 
briefly: 

In  Dallas  •  •  •  It  is  popular  to  condemn 
Federal  grants,  loans,  or  any  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  •  •  •  WhUe  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas,  Mr.  Alokb.  and  the  Dallas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  board  of  directors 


flay  Federal  aid  in  all  forms,  that  I  aid  pours 
Into  Dallas  County  in  great  abim^ance. 

So  let  the  gentleman  from  Ifexfts,  Mr. 
Alger,  and  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
directors,  and  others  of  this  high  oligarchy 
which  prides  itself  In  "controlUtig  Dallas 
County,  cease  from  their  verbal  spoutings 
against  Federal  aid,  while  they  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  Federal  aid  in  so  many,  many 
ways." 

Let  this  newspaper  (the  Dallai  Morning 
News)  and  the  chamber  board  oi  directors 
and  its  Congressman  realize,  for  ^nce,  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  here  ta  help,  not 
hurt,  ovir  people. 

The  good  people  of  Dallas  bei  efit  from 
almost  every  Federal  program  kno  vn  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

Either  the  gentleman  from  Texa  i,  Mr.  Al- 
ger, is  opposed  to  these  programi  or  he  is 
not  opposed  to  them.  And  if  it  is  :he  latter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  he  should  cl  lange  his 
speeches  to  fit  his  views  according  ly. 

For  the  facts  are  not  consistent  with  Mr. 
Alger's  published  statements. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  t  smperate 
statements. 

The  Representative,  the  n(wspaper, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  city  and 
county  ofiBcials,  lobbyists — all  tlie  people 
of  Dallas  County  were,  as  you  sie,  tarred 
with  the  same  brush,  as  the  gentleman 
sat  in  judgment  of  them.  ConBervative 
Dallas  was  pictured  as  having  the  hand 
outstretched  to  receive  all  th^  Federal 
money  possible,  while  the  people  and 
their  Representative  inconsistently  be- 
labored and  voted  against  the  Federal 
programs  under  which  the  m*ney  was 
received.  We  were,  therefore,  jmappre- 
ciative,  imgrateful,  inconsistent,  greedy, 
and,  I  suppose,  following  this  progres- 
sion of  thought,  quite  hydocritical. 
How  ridiculous,  as  to  the  facta 

But  first,  should  a  Member  a|iswer  an 
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through  this  fallacious  at^u;k,  be  mis- 
judged. Further,  the  facts  which  I  shall 
present  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  might  otherwise  have  been 
misled.  { 

Now,  as  to  the  charges— time  prevents 
my  discussing  them  all,  although  I  am 
prepared  to  do  just  that  inj  detail.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  are  the  facts  and  who  is 
consistent? 

First,  you  should  know  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  four  corrections  of  the 
Record  on  his  own,  which  is  in  the  right 
direction  but  quite  insufficient. 

There  are  other  charges,/  grievously  in 
error,^  which  have  not  been  corrected. 
First,  the  weekly  newsletter  to  my  con 
stituents,  so  offensive  to  4lm,  does  not 
cost  $200  per  insertion  in 
as  is  flatly  stated,  but  c< 
according  to  the  Gove 
Office.  Pondering  this  c 
dered  if  I  were  out  of  line  in  my  use  of 
the  Record.  Some  quick  i  research  re- 
assured me.  I  found,  for  Example,  that 
two  of  the  gentleman's  California  col- 
leagues each  inserted  twice  as  much  ma- 
terial in  the  first  2  months  pf  the  year  as 
I  did  all  year.  Another  pijominent  west 
coast  Democrat  hstd  31  insertions  in  the 
same  Congressional  Rbcohd  as  the  gen- 
tleman's attack — all  on  theisame  subject. 
"Cruelty  to  Animals" — m^re  in  1  day 
than  I  had  all  year.  Or,  again  on  the 
day  the  gentleman's  last  correction  ap- 
peared, a  colleague  who  shfires  the  gen- 
tleman's views  had  31  piges — that  is 
$2,500  worth.  Surely  I  was  not  out  of 
line.  Understand,  I  am  npt  criticizing, 
but  only  comparing. 

Further,  the  newsletter  can  have  some 
powerful  ii^fluences  for  goad,  even  econ- 


the  Record, 

$30  to  $40 

ent  Printing 

arge.  I  won- 
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attack  in  the  Record,  or  woulA  this  be    omy— contrary,  apparently^  to  the  imder 


"two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right"?  Was 
the  gentleman  sincere  or  was  this  cam- 
ouflage for  some  new  political  undercut- 
ting, most  of  which  technique! ,  refined 
or  coarse,  I  had  already  experienced? 
The  obvious  falsities,  as  falljcious  as 

they  were  vigorously  presented  puzzled 
me. 

The  plot  thickened  when  th<  District 
was  circularized  with  copies  ol  this  at- 
tack, in  Congressional  envelopei  \  without 
return  address — thus  my  office  got  the 
returned  mail.  The  envelopes  had 
"Congrress  of  the  United  Stat^"  in  the 
upper  left  corner,  and  thiy  were 
stamped,  not  franked.  This  expense  in 
time,  effort,  and  money  must  ha  re  meant 
a  lot  to  somebody. 

Hesitancy  to  take  the  valuabl ;  time  of 
this  House  to  answer  this  attack  nas  been 
replaced  by  the  desire  to  get  tht  garbled 
record  straight.  I  have  notihed  the 
gentleman  in  writing  of  my  indention. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  meTto  speak 
for  the  Dallas  Morning  New$  or  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  since  4hey  can 
speak  so  well  for  themselves,  nor  for  the 
accused  Dallas  lobb3^st,  who  respon- 
sibly holds  a  respectable  position  with 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  anA  a  dear 
longtime  friend  of  the  Speajer.  But 
there  are  850,000  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  whose  voice  I  am  in  this  House. 
I  realize  now  there  is  no  virtue  In  silence 
When   both   this  District   ana  I  can. 


standing  of  the  gentleman.  It  is  a  cold- 
blooded fact,  and  I  appreciaite  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mention  it,  that  in  one  instance 
a  constituent  challenged  i^y  newsletter 
figures  on  Intended  Statel  Department 
expenditures.  Subsequently,  in  the  ex- 
changes and  followup,  we  succeeded  in 
eliminating  a  $27,778  i^ppropriatlon. 
This  is  enough,  by  the  wafir,  to  put  the 
newsletter  in  the  Record  for  27  years. 

The  overriding  critlcisii  frequently 
expressed  or  implied  was  the  inconsist- 
ency of  my  position — a  conservative  in 
voting,  while  Federal  monby  went  into 
my  District.  I 

Obviously,  the  gentlemati  is  troubled 
by  the  cart-before-the-horse  assumption 
that  people  who  receive  Federal  money 
must  necessarily  be  for  the  program  un- 
der which  they  receive  th4  money.  By 
this  assumption,  any  veterin  disapprov- 
ing the  particular  provisions  of  a  pen- 
sion bill  must  refuse  the  m(  iney  to  which 
the  law  entitles  him.  Or  V  a  pay  boost 
or  benefit  is  deficient  in  th^  opinion  of  a 
Federal  employee,  he  or  she  should  re- 
fuse the  increase.  This  is  similar  to 
saying  that  in  a  family,  should  the  wife 
outvote  the  husband  in  the  matter  of 
home  or  car,  demanding  the  more  ex- 
pensive, that  the  husband  'may  not  live 
in  the  house  nor  ride  in  the  car,  though 
he  is  footing  the  bill.  As  I  see  it,  he  may 
so  live  and  ride,  yet  mainiain  his  right 
to  protest  and  try  to  convince  his  wife 


and  family  to  vote  to  reduce  expenditures 
and  revert  back  to  the  smaller  house  and 
car.  So  it  is  with  legislation,  is  it  not? 
Just  because  we  strive  for  the  bills  we 
believe  in,  or  try  to  reduce  rather  than 
Increase  Federal  programs,  does  not 
mean  we  should  not  participate  when  it 
is  the  law,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  we  are  helping  pay  for  programs 
with  our  tax  money. 

So  let  us  look  at  Dallas,  taking  the 
gentleman's  own  specific  subjects  of  criti- 
cism. Small  Business  Administration. 

To  quote  the  gentleman: 

During  the  year  ending  June  25,  1957,  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  granted  63 
loans  in  Dallas  totaling  $1,849,913  of  Federal 
money,  and  additional  $69,420  In  dlr-vster 
loans.    Mo  protests  are  filed. 

Well,  a  protest  is  herewith  filed,  and 
it  is  a  protest  against  statements  of  this 
sort  being  palmed  off  as  facts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  5 -minute  phone 
call  to  the  8BA  will  elicit  the  informa- 
tion that  during  the  fiscal  year  referred 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration 
made  28 — not  52 — business  loans  in  Dal- 
las County,  totaling  $1,156,230 — or  about 
half  the  alleged  amount. 

Now  it  is  true  that  SBA  was  called 
upon  for  disaster  loans  by  individuals  in 
Dallas  County.  Twenty  such  loans  were 
made,  totaling  $69,320.  This  fact,  too, 
fills  me  with  pride  in  my  community. 
Imagine — 20  loans  totaling  $69,320 — 
about  $3,500  each,  on  the  average. 

Surely,  everyone  recalls  that  during 
the  period  referred  to  IDallas  Coimty 
was  struck  by  a  vicious  tornado  which 
was  followed  in  a  short  period  by  devas- 
tating floods.  It  was  to  the  first  of  these 
disasters  that  the  very  esteemed  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DornI 
was  referring  when  he  addressed  this 
House  on  April  17  of  last  year.  His  trib- 
ute to  the  pluck  and  self-sufficiency  of 
the  ijeople  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  in  the  face 
of  adversity  was  genuinely  appreciated: 

Ths  Dallas  Toknado— Extension  or  Rs- 
maueb  of  hok.  w.  j.  bstait  dokn,  of 
South  Cakoun  a.  in  thx  Hoxtsk  of  Rcpkx- 
nNTATivxs,  Wkoncsoat,  Apul  17,  1967 

ICr.  DoRN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  sentiment  is  growing  in  America 
among  our  States  and  the  local  conununl- 
tles  to  do  as  much  as  possible  for  them- 
selves without  calUng  on  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  were 
stricken  by  a  terrible  tornado  which  catued 
over  $4  million  damage  and  took  many  lives. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Immediately 
after  the  tornado  struck.  Insurance  adjust- 
ers and  investigators  moved  In  to  take  care 
of  the  people's  claims.  Carpenters,  brick 
masons,  engineers,  and  the  people  in  general 
moved  in  the  next  morning  and  went  to 
work  to  restore  the  damaged  property. 
Local  contributions  of  time,  money,  clothes, 
and  food  poured  in.  A  magnificent  Job  was 
done  by  the  city  of  Dallas  and  the  State  of 
Texas.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  no 
official  request  for  help  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  was  ever  issued  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  people  of  Dallas 
win  always  remember  with  pride  how  every- 
one chipped  in  and,  at  the  local  level,  re- 
built the  damaged  portion  of  their  great 
city.  This  is  the  kind  of  effort  that  made 
.  America  the  Nation  that  it  is  today.  This  la 
the  kind  of  pride,  frugality,  and  thrift  which 
will  preserve  this  great  Nation.    I  congratu- 


late the  people  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  their  splendid  reaction  to  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

I  caimot  believe  that  anyone  who  did 
the  research  through  the  Congressionai. 
Record  clearly  evident  in  the  later  at- 
tack of  August  21,  could  have  been  im- 
aware  of  the  facts  pointed  up  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn]  and  of  his  very  gracious  remarks 
concerning  them. 

Now  are  the  actual  SBA  figures  ap- 
plicable to  Dallas  County  exorbitant?  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  when 
the  Congress  saw  fit  last  year  to  make 
SBA's  aid  a  permanent  fixture  in  our  na- 
tional life,  I  opposed  the  measure.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk] 
did  not.  The  record  in  debate  carries 
my  dissenting  statement  in  which  I 
pointed  out  the  way  to  help  small  busi- 
ness is  to  return  their  tax  money  to 
businessmen,  not  extend  help  and  then 
increase  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

How  about  the  school-lunch  and 
school -milk  programs?  To  quote  the 
gentlemen: 

Dallas  Is  a  prosperous  city.  It  Is  a  city  of 
wealth  and  great  abundance.  Tet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Texas  Education  Agency  in  a  re- 
port dated  August  1,  1957,  "Dallas  Covmty  last 
year  received  Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$135,437.93  for  Its  school-lunch  program. 
And  the  Government  gave  Dallas  County  a 
total  of  $613,276  In  Federal  subsidy  for  Its 
lunch  program  since  1952,  and  an  additional 
$96,941.08  for  ito  school-milk  program." 

Now  the  facts.  Dallas  is  indeed  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid.  When  the  school- 
lunch  program  was  first  being  sold  to 
Congress  in  1946.  Dallas'  able  and  re- 
spected Hatton  W.  Sumners  was  one  of 
those  Congressmen  who  remained  un- 
convinced that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
could  best  do  all  things  for  all  people. 
As  Dallas'  Representative  in  Congress, 
he  opposed  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
Moreover,  since  that  date,  the  Dallas 
Independent  School  District,  encompass- 
ing all  of  the  city  of  Dallas  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  education  of  over  two-thirds 
of  the  children  in  the  county,  has  stead- 
fastly declined  any  school-lunch  aid, 
school-milk  aid,  or  any  other  Federal 
largesse,  though  our  people  are  paying 
through  the  nose  for  this  program  as  are 
taxpayers  everywhere. 


School-milk  program  comparison  of  States 
{Department  of  Agriculture  figures) 
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« One-third  hlfrher. 

•  FlTe-fourths  hUther. 

•  Of  this  aUocatlon,  only  40  p»»rcent  as  larm  as  Call- 
fomla's,  Texas  spent  only  $1,S37,87(>.  The  halanoe  is 
returnable  to  Federal  Oovemment. 

Let  us  sum  all  this  up:  According  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the  Fed- 
eral Crovemment  has  poured  aid  into 
Dallas  County  since  1946  to  the  tune  of 
$613,276  in  school  lunches  and  an  addi- 
tional   $96,941    in    school    milk.    This 


covers  quite  a  few  srears.  and  the  periods 
are  overlapping.  Any  comparison  of 
identical  periods,  however,  might  prove 
interesting:  In  the  school  year  1955-56. 
public  schools  in  Dallas  County  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  116,976  were 
allocated  $139,190.64  from  the  school- 
limch  and  school-milk  programs.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  according  to  the 
CaMomia  State  Controller,  the  public 
schools  in  California's  12th  District, 
which  the  gentleman  represents,  and 
where  school  attendance  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  Dallas,  received  $419,- 
261.69 — more  than  3  times  the  Dallas 
County  figure.  Now  Just  whose  hand  ia 
outstretched  to  Uncle  Sam? 

Next,  to  quote  again: 

Flood  Contbol 

Mr.  AuiiK  recently  attacked  a  flood-oon- 
trol  project  passed  In  the  district  of  one 
of  his  Texas  colleagues,  shortly  after  the 
area  for  which  it  had  been  passed  had  suf- 
fered a  damaging  flood.  He  issued  press  re- 
leases and  wrote  in  his  newsletter  that  he 
could  not  In  good  faith  vote  to  spend  Fed- 
eral money  on  the  project.  Where  was  Mr. 
Alger's  good  faith  when  the  Covenunent 
was  considering  a  project  known  as  the 
Dallas  Floodway?  I  did  not  see  him  rla* 
to  object  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  putting  up  $8,996,000  In  Federal 
funds  for  this  project,  whUe  the  DaUas  local 
government  wm  put  up  only  $1,400,000. 

In  addition  to  the  federally  financed 
DaUas  Floodway.  Dallas  directly  gets  the 
benefit  of  S  other  danu.  located  In  adjoin- 
ing counties,  costing  a  total  of  86,123,000 
Federal  dollars  for  construction,  mainte- 
nance, studies,  and  general  operation.  The 
dams  were  constructed  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  helping  Dallas  citizens.  Would  Mr. 
Algkb  say  to  the  Oovemment:  "Remove 
these  dams,  they  are  not  needed  nor  wanted 
by  the  people  I  represent,  because  they 
were  constructed  by  tax  fimds?" 

Now  here  we  have  not  a  simple  case 
of  just  torturing  figures  out  of  all  valid- 
ity. Here  I  am  iinable  to  even  locate 
one  of  the  dams  supposedly  benefiting 
Dallas. 

True,  there  are  presently  three  dams 
of  any  consequence  located  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Trinity  which  affects  Dal- 
las. One  of  them  is  Benbrook  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  Fort  Worth  from 
Dallas  and  about  which  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers  says: 

The  Benbrook  project  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent floods  similar  to  the  one  of  May  1048 
when  vital  business  and  residential  areas  at 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  were  Inimdated. 
Kleven  people  lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster. 
Monetary  losses  were  estimated  at  $11  mU- 
llon.  By  preventing  this  flood  alone,  the 
Benbrook  project  would  have  paid  for  Itself. 
In  1956  Congress  passed  legislation  enabling 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  to  purchase  con- 
servation storage  space  In  Benbrook  Reser- 
voir for  municipal  water  supply  ptirposes 
until  such  time  as  storage  space  should  be 
required  for  Trinity  navigation.  A  contract 
for  the  Interim  use  of  this  space  Is  now 
under  discussion  with  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth, 

The  other  two  dams.  Grapevine  and 
Lewisville,  are  indeed  of  primary  benefit 
to  Dallas,  both  with  substantial  local 
contributions.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  only  dam  of  these  three,  in 
which  there  was  no  local  contribution 
iQVolved,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is 
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the  Benbrook  Dam  which  the  gentleman 
woiiM  have  you  believe  was  constructed 
primarily  for  Dallas'  benefit  but  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  affects  us  very  little 
if  at  all. 

As  to  the  Dallas  Pioodway  there  are 
1  or  2  minor  corrections  necessary  in 
these  facts  about  Dallas  County.  In  its 
published  description  of  this  project  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  points  out: 

The  Dallas  Floodway  project,  construction 
of  which  was  initiated  in  January  1953,  pro- 
vides for  the  strengthening  of  approximately 
23  miles  of  existing  levees,  clearing  the  flood- 
way  channel,  and  Improvement  of  Interior 
drainage  facilities.  The  area  within  the  levee 
system  totals  approximately  10,500  acres  in 
the  heart  of  Dallas,  near  the  confluence  of 
Elm  Pork  and  West  Pork  In  the  Trinity 
River.  Important  businesses.  Industries, 
warehouses,  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities,  and  residential  property  wiU 
be  protected  by  the  project. 

The  existing  levees  and  floodway  Improve- 
ment at  Dallas  were  constructed  by  local  in- 
terests during  the  period  1928  to  1932.  Cost 
of  the  original  project,  including  rights-of- 
way,  bridges,  utilities,  etc.,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  local  interests  at  $20  million.  The 
estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  proposed  improvement  is  $9,086,000 
<July  1956  estimate).  During  the  1957  flscal 
year,  construction  funds  in  the  amount  of 
92,600,000  were  appropriated  for  the  project. 
Local  cooperation  is  estimated  to  total  $1,- 
497,800,  of  which  $300,000  Is  a  cash  contribu- 
tion toward  construction  of  the  Turtle  Creek 
pressure  sewer. 

The  project  is  expected  to  be  completed 
during  1958. 

By  the  way,  how  much  would  that  $20 
million  be  today? 

Having  straightened  out  who  has  con- 
tributed what  to  this  project,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  determine  "where  was  Mr. 
Alger's  good  faith?"  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  asks. 

As  assiduously  as  someone  combed 
through  the  Congressional  Record  to 
glean  the  material  for  the  gentleman's 
expose  surely  he  must  have  come  across 
the  fact  that  funds  for  completion  of 
the  Dallas  Pioodway  were  twice  included 
in  omnibus  public -works  bills;  and,  in 
each  instance,  I  voted  against — ^not  for — 
these  measures.  While  that  might  seem 
remarkable  in  some  schools  of  politics,  it 
is  well  imderstood  in  Dallas.  For  while 
we  are  convinced  of  the  merit  in  the 
floodway,  while  we  have  contributed  far 
more  on  the  local  level  toward  its  con- 
struction than  is  common  these  days; 
while  the  project  has  received  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Budget  Bureau,  we  in  Dallas  do  not  want 
It  if,  along  with  it,  the  citizens  of  this 
country  must  be  saddled  with  every  sort 
of  pork-barrel  project,  approved  by  no- 
body other  than  each  such  project's 
political  sponsor. 

So  I  must  flatly  contradict  the  gentle- 
man—and point  out.  consistently  speak- 
ing, I  have  the  right  to  oppose  others' 
projects  even  the  Texas  San  Angelo 
project  of  last  year,  which,  as  I  saw  it, 
asked  too  much  F^eral  money.  I  would 
not  vote  for  it  just  because  It  was  a  Texas 
project.  This  was  even  tougher  for  me 
becaxise  of  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fisher]  whose  project  it  was.    To  prove 


the  point,  again  In  the  Reco'  b,  unbe- 
knownst to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisk],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pisher]  placed  a  Idtter  from 
a  Dallas  resident  commending  me  for  my 
stand  in  opposition  to  certaini  Federal 
programs — Concressionai.  Reciori).  vol- 
ume 103.  part  4.  page  5303J  Among 
other  things  this  letter  states:  j 

Contrary  to  a  great  deal  of  popular  opin- 
ion, the  Congressman  who  will  oppbse  waste- 
ful or  unnecessary  Pederal  expe^itures  in 
his  own  district  adds  far  more  Ic  his  po- 
litical strength  than  he  loses.  ]  n  such  • 
stand,  he  wlU  inevitably  antagonizi  s  a  selfish- 
ly interested  minority;  but  the  jreat  ma- 
jority usually  admires  his  coura)  e,  regards 
him  as  of  increased  stature,  and  l  orgets  the 
detaUs  and  votes  for  him  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  average  voter  has  com«  to  regard 
him  as  a  man  of  strength  and  character 
without  reference  to  any  particialar  local 
interests. 

The  most  recent  illustration  of  the  fore- 
going that  comes  to  my  mind  is  3ruce  Al- 
GEK's  last  race  here  in  Dallas  Co  mty.  In- 
cidentally, I  am  firmly  of  Dsmo<  ratic  per- 
suasion, and  Buppwrted  Brccz's  opponent 
in  the  election.  Contrary  to  wliat  a  few 
of  us  thought  was  sound  politics,  he  Demo- 
cratic candidate  (no  doubt  with  i  he  hearty 
approval  of  a  majority  of  his  advl  lers)  tried 
to  capitalize  on  some  of  Bbucs's  voting  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  even  a  t  the  ex- 
pense oi  r  or  2  Dallas  projects,  ar  d  tried  to 
drive  home  the  point  that  Bruce  las  gotten 
nothing  for  this  District.  The  ret  alts  speak 
for  themselves.  Dallas  County  actually  is 
still  strongly  Democratic  in  fori  aal  party 
allnement — a  point  clearly  enou|  h  proved 
in  the  eiectlon  last  Tuesday.  Bri  ci  never- 
theless won  his  race  last  summei  by  what 
was  for  this  county  a  heavy  m  ijority.  I 
am  sure  that  he  was  a  part  of  yoi  r  support 
mentioned  in  the  attached  news  dip. 
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Is  not  this  position  consistent!? 
this    "putting    the    money 
mouth  is"? 

Now,  for  Love  Field,  the  airiort 
by  Federal   dollars.    Accordin : 
gentleman  from  California : 

Another  example  of  these  terrible  Pederal 
funds  i;s  found  in  connection  with  1  ove  Field, 
a  commercial  airport  located  In  a  heavily 
populated  section  of  Dallas.  The  eitire  proj- 
ect at  Love  Field  was  created  and  constructed 
outright  by  the  Federal  GovemiAent  at  a 
cost  of  «3,412.000,  and  all  told  th(  Govern- 
ment has  given  $5,832,109  to  Love  nelA  con- 
Btructlon,  expansion  and  renovatioi  i. 

In  1917  the  Division  of  Militj  ry  Aero- 
nautics leased  650  acres  fcr  a  military 
training  camp  and  60  acres  for  1 1  landing 
field  from  one  Urie  Jones. 

As  war  surplus  it  was  acqui-ed  by  a 
private  firm,  the  Love  Field  Devi  slopment 
Corp. 

In  December  1927,  Dallas  taxpayers 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  $400,000 
bond  issue  and  on  Jime  22,  1928  the  city 
of  Dallas  used  $325,000  of  the  ^iroceeds 
to  buy  167.1  acres  of  land  frt>m  Love 
Field  Development  Corp.  foi  devel- 
opment as  a  municipal  aiiixjrt.  It 
used  the  other  $75,000  for  purchase  of 
Hensley  Field.  Hensley,  owned  by  the 
city,  has  always  been  used  as  a  military 
airport  being  leased  to  the  Ped^al  Gov- 
ernment for  $1  per  year. 

Since  1927  the  citizens  of  Dailas  have 
Invested  some  $26.5  million  of  la  al  funds 
in  Dallas'  own  Love  Field.    Tl  ey  have 


aim  received  some  Federal  aid. 
examine  that  for  a  moment: 

Under  the  Federal  air^rt  tlA  pro- 
gram, Dallas'  Love  Field  has  r«»ived. 
according  to  the  CAA.  $43q,068.  Back  in 
the  ttiirties  under  the  New  Deal  make- 
work  programs,  the  CWA  ^d  the  WPA 
had  projects  in  the  area  pn  which  the 
Government  placed  a  b4ok  value  of 
$563,607.  I 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  CAA  ap- 
proved and  allocated  $317,i34  of  Federal 
aid  to  Dallas  in  December  of  last  year. 
However,  our  mayor,  a  leader  of  the 
oligarchy  despised  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  wrote  the  CAA  that  the 
improvements  contemplated  could  be 
accomplished  by  local  funds,  as  part  of 
a  tremendous  expansion  program  now 
under  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  Fed- 
eral aid  money  has  gone  into  Love  Field 
since  1951  during  which  tit^e  the  citizens 
of  Dallas  have  committed  iore  than  $20 
million  to  their  airport'si  development 
and  expansion. 

Now.  what  of  the  flgur< 
willy-nilly    by    the    gentlj 

what  of  them?    I  can  get  .^ ^.„„ 

no  Government  agency  which  quite' jTbe 
with  them.  I  can  only  assi  ime  that  they 
were  meant  to  approximate  the  Initial 
cost  of  the  temporary  woo<  len  structures 
built  by  the  Pederal  Gover  iment  en  one 
segment  of  Love  Field's  perl  meter,  during 
World  War  n. 

Some  of  the  barracks  Bind  so  forth 
were  built  on  land  adjacent  to  the  field 
and  acquired  from  privats  owners.  Is 
this  Federal  aid?  Some  'irere  built  on 
city-owned  land  which  was  leased  to  the 
Government  for  $1  per  year.  We  made 
no  killing  that  time. 

In  1947  thie  War  Assetsj  Administra- 
tion deeded  over  the  land  acquired  by 
the  Government  to  the  city  of  Dallas, 
together  with  the  temporary  structures. 
At  the  same  time  the  chapel  serving  the 
barracks  area  was  sold  to  the  Christian 
Science  Church  for  $1,00P.  Now,  lest 
anyone  think  that  the  buildings  involved 
constituted  some  sort  of  Federal  aid 
bonanza,  I  would  point  out  jthat  the  Fed- 
eral Government  came  aldng  later  and 
decided  that  they  could  ;usc  some  of 
them  for  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  training.  The  city  promptly 
leased  the  necessary  land  4nd  buildings 
back  to  the  Federal  Gover]nment  for  $1 
per  year.  Such  was  the  Extent  of  the 
Defense  Department's  contribution  to 
Dallas'  Love  Field.  I 

Incidentally,  when  a  need  arose  last 
jrear  for  additional  Resfflre  training 
space,  the  city  of  Dallas  leased  to  the 
Federal  Government  another  20  acres  of 
land  on  the  very  same  basis — a  99-year 
lease  at  $1  i>er  year.  Inlthis  airport, 
Redbird,  there  has  never  been  one  cry- 
ing dime  of  Pederal  moiey.  Federal 
aid?  T 

Now  if  you  pick  up  thi  phone  and 
query  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  you 
seek  only  flgures  which  wtii  bolster  your 
argument,  however  specious,  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  Govemmeat  invested  In 
initial  construction  costs,  i  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  Love  Field.  This  is 
Pederal  aid? 
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It  is  the  same  sort  of  aid  a  town  re- 
ceives from  an  oil  driller  who  sinks  sev- 
eral millions  into  a  dry  hole  on  the  edge 
of  town.  It  may  have  cost  him  plenty  in 
investment,  but  when  he  pulls  up  his  rig 
and  moves  on,  all  the  town  has  to  show 
for  it  is  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Now.  compare  the  charge,  "the  entire 
project  was  created  and  constructed  out- 
right by  the  Federal  Ck)vemment,"  to 
the  facts  that  $26.5  million  of  Dallas  citi- 
zens' money — almost  the  entire  expendi- 
ture— came  from  the  people  of  Dallas. 

Such  has  been  the  extent  of  Federal 
aid  to  Love  Field  and  such  is  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Sisk's  statement: 

AGmiCUI.TX7BB 

Now.  for  Agriculture,  to  quote: 

According  to  Charles  R.  Grant,  budget  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dallas  County,  during  flscal  years  1955 
through  1957,  received  97,496.000  in  Federal 
money  from  the  Agriculture  Department.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Alois  I  has  been  in  CongrcM  during  that 
period  and  although  he  has  said  he  is  op- 
posed to  farm  subsidies,  the  records  do  not 
show  that  he  has  protested  1  penny  of  the 
money  sent  into  Dallas  Coiuity. 

Well,  if  I  maintained  that  only  one 
penny  of  Agriculture  money  came  into 
Dallas  County,  I  would  be  a  whole  lot 
closer  to  the  truth  than  was  that  state- 
ment. 

True,  after  my  ofiQce  and  I  had  pointed 
out  to  the  newspapers  the  utter  absurdity 
of  these  flgures,  the  gentleman  from 
California  did  cause  a  correction  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  Just  4  weeks 
later,  he  did  this  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  19,  published  after 
everyone  had  gone  home.  Needless  to 
say.  I  am  imaware  that  anyone  bothered 
to  circularize  my  District  with  any  cor- 
rections, as  they  did  with  the  original 
blast. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  correction. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

Federal  Am  to  Dallas  OoxmrT — ^Extbksion 
or  Remakxs  or  Hon.  B.  F.  Sisx.  or  Cali- 

rORNIA,   IM   THE   House  or  RSPKBSENTATrVEB, 

Fridat,  AnouBT  80, 1967 

Mr.  SiBK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  103,  part  11.  pages  15555- 
15557  reported  my  remarks  under  the  head- 
ing "Fantastic  Federal  Aid  to  Dallas  County 
Revealed."  In  those  remarks  I  detailed  some 
of  the  very  large  Federal  Government  expend- 
itures In  the  form  of  grants,  gifts,  loans,  sub- 
sidies, guaranties,  and  other  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  Dallas  County,  Tex. 

Two  errors  In  the  figures  cited  have  now 
come  to  my  attention.  Although  these  inac- 
curacies did  not  materially  alter  the  total,  I 
want  to  be  entirely  fair  In  the  matter  and 
would,  therefore,  like  to  indicate  appropriate 
corrections. 

On  the  basis  of  information  suppUed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  stated  Dallas 
County  programs  received  $7,496,000  in  agri- 
culture funds  during  the  flscal  yean  1955 
throxigh  1967.  The  Department  now  advises 
that  through  error  it  included  sums  actually 
allocated  to  other  Texas  counties  by  the 
Rural  Electrlflcation  Administration,  so  that 
It  appears  the  correct  tmoxmt  should  have 
been  $916,000. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  deeper  Into  this 
story.  Being  the  trade  center  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  area,  I>allas  quite  under- 


standably houses  a  number  of  offices  for 
various  divisions  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment— ^the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration,  and  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel.  Remember,  too, 
that  the  flgures  cited  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  cover  a  3-year  period. 
Now,  of  the  first  mentioned  $7^2  milUon. 
almost  $7  miUion  of  it  was  a  REA  loan  to 
the  Texas  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Navarro 
County,  outside  my  District,  and  whose 
president  and  principal  stockholder  hves 
and  maintains  his  office  in  Houston. 

This  loan  was  aimed  at  improving  ex- 
isting service  and  extending  new  service 
to  over  14.000  subscribers  in  21  coimties 
served  by  43  exchanges  all  over  Texas.  I 
know  little  of  the  merits  of  this  loan,  nor 
do  I  feel  obUged  to  defend  it.  The  coun- 
ty in  north  Texas  principally  benefited  is 
Hunt  County,  whose  people  are  very  ably 
represented  in  Congress  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

While  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Sisx]  says  these  "inaccuracies  did 
not  materially  alter  the  total,"  in  this 
case  some  fourteen -fifteenths  of  the 
money  we  were  talking  about  never  came 
near  Dallas  County.  Of  all  the  Agri- 
culture Department  funds  mentioned 
over  the  3 -year  j)eriod,  85  percent  of 
them  never  even  came  through  Dallas 
County.  And  this  does  not  materially 
alter  the  total?  This  correction,  like  the 
others,  was  not  circulated  throughout 
the  District,  as  was  the  attack.   Further: 

I  am  also  advised  that  cost  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Veterans'  Administration  cov- 
ering construction  of  a  veterans'  hospital 
were  misinterpreted  to  indicate  real-estate 
costs  of  $10,358,263  which  were  actually  In- 
cluded in  total  costs  of  $11,397,652.  The 
separate  real-estate  costr  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  stated  the  Incomplete  expenditures  in 
Dallas  County  detailed  in  my  remarks 
reached  the  sum  of  $902,105,597.  With  these 
corrections,  the  total  should  be  $885,167,334. 

In  the  citation  of  VA  hospital  costs,  the 
flgure  originally  given  was  only  some  90 
percent  in  error  as  you  will  note  from 
the  gentleman's  subsequent  correction  of 
that  figure,  too.  This  is  not  a  material 
alteration? 

Do  not  all  these  facts,  replacing  the 
alleged  facts,  compliment  the  people  of 
Dallas,  showing  their  willingness  to  go  it 
on  their  own.  rather  than  grasping  for 
Federal  funds?  Are  not  they  and  their 
Representative  consistent?    I  think  so. 

Maybe  there  is  a  difference  in  our  dis- 
tricts. I  am  convinced  that  many  Dallas 
citizens  see  the  fallacy  of  paying  heavy 
taxes  to  receive  Federal  money,  recog- 
nizing that  in  the  long  round  trip  to 
Washington  much  is  subtracted  in  Gov- 
ernment oveiiiead,  and  that  demanding 
more  and  more  Federal  aid  under  the 
guise  of  something  for  nothing,  or  that  it 
is  always  other  people  who  pay.  are  just 
kidding  thonselves.  While  others  may 
not  agree  with  me,  surely  I  have  the 
right  to  encourage  and  support  this  view- 
point in  my  own  District. 

The  gentleman  claims  to  be  not  anti- 
Texas  nor  anti-Dallas.    If  this  is  true, 


his  misstatements  certainly  misrepre- 
sent him.  He  appears  wholeheartedly 
to  be  both.  I  must  assume  necessarily 
then,  the  gentleman  is  simply  anti- 
Algee.  which  animosity  I  do  not  recipro- 
cate, or  anti -Republican,  which  is  a 
sentiment  I  sometimes  encounter  and 
with  which  I  am  learning  to  grapple.  Or 
is  there  another  reason? 

By  politically  attacking  me  with  facts 
clearly  erroneous,  at  the  same  time 
charging  me  with  inconsistency,  has  not 
the  gentleman  hooked  himself  with  his 
own  harpoon?  The  attack,  the  at- 
tendant publicity,  and  the  copies  sent 
throughout  the  District  may  indeed  sow 
seeds  of  distrust  against  me  among  those 
who  do  not  know  the  record,  but  such 
actions  also  do  some  good,  do  they  not? 
The  pitiless  spotlight  of  public  opinion 
can  reveal  falsities  and  truths.  Those 
colleagues,  including  Texans,  if  such 
there  are.  who  conspired  to  pare  me 
down  to  size,  have  the  right  to  do  so  if 
they  choose,  but  I  want  to  assure  them 
all,  that  they  had  better  not  underesti- 
mate the  intelligence  of  Dallas  citizens. 
American  people,  like  the  majority  of 
Congressmen,  are  basically  fairminded. 
They  prefer  truth  to  political  untrutlis 
or  half-truths  or  calculated  low  blows. 
Low  blows?  I  have  been  hit  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  larger,  more  intriguing  question 
keeps  puzzling  me.  Why,  why  did  the 
gentleman  single  me  out  and  why  the 
vigorous,  even  bitter,  attack?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  the  need  for  this  state- 
ment. However,  I  do  not  apologize  for 
my  own  record  or  for  the  fine  people  of 
the  District  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. Does  not  the  gentleman  know 
that  this  attack.  Just  possibly,  could  give 
me  attention  and  support  not  mine  until 
the  misrepresentations  were  hurled? 

Now,  I  must  speculate  that  there  must 
be  larger  reasons  than  anti-AtcER  or 
anti-Republican.  Quite  apparent  is  the 
great  difference  there  is  between  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  beyond  the  charge 
and  countercharges.  The  obvious  dif- 
ference is  the  philosophy  held  by  each 
as  to  the  role  of  Federal  Government  in 
our  lives,  as  represented  by  their  respec- 
tive voting  records.  The  difference  is  as 
clear  as  their  rating  by  the  ADA  yard- 
stick, which  gives  100  percent  approval 
of  my  colleague,  and  100  percent  disap- 
proval of  me.  In  3  years  I  have  but  one 
ADA  plus  maiic  to  my  credit,  and  this 
was  a  mistake  in  a  paired  vote.  The 
ADA  believes,  as  does  the  gentleman  ap- 
parently, in  sponsoring  every  program, 
as  the  gentleman  says,  "known  to  the 
mind  of  man"  as  a  Federal  program. 
This  embraces  pubUc  power,  public 
housing,  aid  to  education,  increased  for- 
eign aid,  more  direct  and  guaranteed 
Government  loans  and  subsidies,  in- 
creased grants  to  States,  almost  unlim- 
ited business  enterprises  conducted  by 
Federal  Government,  increased  pay  and 
pensions  for  everyone.  Increased  farm 
subsidies,  increased  welfare  programs  of 
all  kinds,  and  other  new  and  expensive 
programs  now  in  the  planning  stage,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Democrat  manifesto  of 
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January  30,  1957,  when  the  budget  was 
labeled  too  little  and  too  late  in  all  de- 
partments. Naturally,  these  prog:rams 
would  cost  an  almost  unlimited  addi- 
tional expenditure,  which  means  logi- 
cally higher  taxes.  Here  are  some  of 
this  year's  ADA  objectives — as  listed  in 
the  Congressional  Quarterly: 

Urge  Government  spending  of  $5  billion  to 
♦10  billion  more  a  year  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  to  restore  full  employ- 
ment. 

Base  defense  appropriations  on  security 
needs,  not  "predetermined  budgets." 

Provide  Federal  aid  to  schools  and  col- 
leges: Federal  construction  grants  to  schools 
of  at  least  $1  billion  a  year  for  10  years; 
Federal  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  "sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  talented   students." 

Expand  Federal  piograms  of  virban  develop- 
ment and  housing,  including  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  not  less  than  $500  million  yearly  to 
aid  cities  in  such  development. 

Expand  program  of  economic  aid  to  under- 
deve.oped  countries;  authorize  a  special  loan 
of  about  $600  million  to  India. 

Provide  for  a  meanlngfiU  Trade  Agreements 
Act — a  long-term  program  with  adequate 
provisions  for  the  assistance  and  redeploy- 
ment of  companies  and  workers  who  are 
Injured  by  the  expansion  of  American  im- 
ports;  authorize  United  States  membershlo 

In  ore. 

Create  a  Presidential  committee  to  investi- 
gate national  defense. 

Create  a  special  agency  with  responsibility 
for  an  expanded  program  of  basic  research. 

Pass  additional  civil-rights  legislation 
authorizing  the  Government  to  seek  injunc- 
tions to  prevent  violations  of  civil  rights. 

But  to  help  the  little  man  the  ADA 
would  have  us  reduce  taxes  at  the  same 
time.  Remember  the  $20-tax  cut,  which 
the  gentleman  voted  for?  How  consist- 
ent is  the  position  of  voting  for  bigger 
expenditures  and  for  tax  cuts  simul- 
taneously? Obviously,  being  consist- 
ently for  the  ADA  program  is  not  being 
consistent.    So,  who  is  consistent? 

Now  when  the  aims  of  the  ADA  are 

totaled,  the  question  keeps  popping  up 

Wherein  do  the  aims  of  the  ADA  differ 
from  the  aims  of  socialism? 

Certainly,  I  recognize  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  to  believe  in  the  ADA  pro- 
gram, but  by  the  same  token,  he  must 
permit  me  the  right  to  my  viewpoint 
Obviously  there  is  a  vast  difference  iii 
viewpoints.  Could  this  difference  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  attack?  The  gentle- 
man has  not  attacked  those  who  make 
far  greater  use  of  the  Record  to  expound 
a  viewpomt  more  in  accord  with  the 
ADA  s  and  with  his  own.  Whatever  his 
reason,  there  is  no  justification  for  mis- 
representations, surely.  Where  is  the 
fair  play  and  respect  for  the  other  man's 
right  to  his  viewpoint,  when  such  falla- 
cious attacks  are  made? 

Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  oppose  the  ADA 
program  in  my  voting  record— by  striv- 
ing for  a  balanced  budget,  by  attempting 
to  restrain  and  reduce  growing  Federal 
Government?  As  I  reason  it,  reducing 
Government  size,  hence  cost,  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  legitimate,  fiscally  sound 
tax  cut.  Is  this  an  inconsistent  goal'  is 
this  uneconomical?  Further,  the  gen- 
tleman can  hardly  condemn  my  right 
to  beLeve  in  and  work  to  get  govem- 
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ment  out  of  business  operatl<in8  and  to 
revise  our  confiscatory  progilessive  in- 
come tax,  in  an  effort  to  foster  and  en- 
courage initiative  and  enterprise.  As  I 
see  It,  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  to  quote 
the  gentlemen,  "Government  works  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people"  but}  rather  of 
the  people  working  for  the  Gdvemment, 
as  they  all  do.  from  20  percent!  to  91  per- 
cent of  their  time,  depending  on  their 
respective  brackets.  As  I  see  i^  my  view- 
point stems  from  basic  Americtm  philos- 
ophy, achieved  through  stnigle,  trial 
and  error  on  this  continent  and  in 
adherence  to  these  principl^  Ues  the 
strength  and  preservation  of  {this  great 
Nation.  These  are  traditional  American 
ideas  before  they  are  Republican,  Demo- 
crat, or  Independent.  Adhiirence  to 
ideas  and  concepts  is,  to  us  ill,  surely 
more  important  than  adherenc  e  to  a  tag. 
These  concepts,  in  which  I  b'lieve,  are 
most  certainly  not  ADA  ideas.  Does  this 
irritate  the  gentleman? 

There  is  another  yardstick  t  lat  meas- 
lires  the  gulf  between  us.    I  r«  fer  to  the 
adherence  to  the  program  demanded  by 
organized  labor's  dictator  al  lejlders,  who 
are  now  telling  Members  of  Congress 
how  to  legislate  in  all  fields,  find  pretty 
well  succeeding   In   getting   their   way. 
Here  again  the  two  gentlemen  are  as  far 
apart  as  possible.    A  quick  re:  erence  to 
the  booklet  all  Members  recei/ed   enti- 
tled "The  AFL-Cio  Looks  at  the  85th 
Congress,"  is  a  real  eye  opener.     The 
legislative   demands  of   this   (roup    all 
clearly  laid  out.  would  add  ten  to  fifteen 
billions  to  our  budget  this  yeaf,  regard- 
less of  national  defense,  and  (this  pro- 
gram, they  firmly  state,  they  fiU  insist 
the  Members  consider  and  adopt.     At 
the  same  time,  the  demand  is  made  for 
tax  cuts.    Consistent?     Hardli^.    Judg- 
ing from  past  Congresses,  they  will  suc- 
ceed, partially  at  least,  in  ha\ing  their 
program  adopted.    Again.  I  ca  inot  find 
the  difference  between   these  demands 
and  the  goals  of  socialism.     With  Mr. 
Reuther  behind  the  labor  program,  my 
concern  over  the  success  of  so<;ialism  is 
even  greater,  since  his  socialis$c  beliefs 
are  quite  well  known. 

Again  look  at  the  gulf  be. 
Based  on  his  voting  record,  wh 
bor's  programs  has  the  genti 
posed?      Recently,    a    prominetit    labor 
leader  passing  through  Dallas!  claimed 
that  the  Dallas  Member  was  "tfhe  worst 
Congressman  up  there."    To  th|s  and  to 
my  colleague  I  ask,  "Where  n 
independent  free   collective   b 
beliefs  of  Sam  Gompers,  the 
American    labor,    who    warned 
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Government  entanglement  or  knything 
but  'voluntarism*  in  the  labor  move- 
ment?" For  my  part,  I  believ<  in  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  the  worl  ingman 
including  protection  from  the  dictatoriai 
labor  boss,  who  deducts  from  the  pay 
check  as  he  sees  fit.  uses  others'  iioney  to 
support  political  candidates,  w^o  hires 
or  fires  at  will,  and,  through  [physical 
and  financial  intimidation,  succeeds  in 
accomplishing  questionable  gosdis,  goals 
which  are  not  always  those  of  t  le  union 
members.  So  I  believe  that  a  M  mber  of 
Congress  must  stand  up  to  these  labor 


leaders  or  to  any  pressiire  group  that 
would  ask  for  legislation  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Again,  thte  gulf  between 
the  two  Members  is  easily  discernible. 

Then  there  is  the  Congiiessional  Quar- 
terly's economy  box  scord.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  w|«  opposed  to 
economy  81  percent  of  the  time,  while 
the  gentleman  from  iBxas  was  for 
economy  89  percent  of  the  time,  again 
just  the  opposite.  Is  beiig  consistently 
for  spending  more  of 
money  a  worthy  goal? 

Now,  back  to  the  startiiig  point, 
gentleman  claims  that  ra  voca.  „„- 
garchy  prides  itself  in  controlling  Dallas 
County"  and  that  the  gdntleman  from 
Texas  is  a  part  of  that  high  oligarchy. 
Could  be  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  gentle- 
man's own  situation?  It  does  not  apply 
to  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 

A  rudimentary  appraisal  of  the  Dallas 
situation  will  show  that  11  was  elected 
much  to  the  surprise  of  rhost,  certainly 
the  weU-entrenched.  It  was  caUed  a 
fiuke  by  some.  Then  2  y^ars  later,  op- 
posed by  the  local  district  attorney  a 
well-known  and  weU-lik^d  county  of- 
ficial, I  again  won.  althbugh  national 
magazines  and  other  nrognosticators 
claimed  I  would  not  be  Reelected  My 
point  Is  simply  this:  If  efer  a  Member 
came  to  Congress  under 
cumstances.  it  was  I.  I  w£ 
and  uncontroUing,  with 
pected  but  conscientious 

the  tradition  of  States  rij, 

responsibilities;  not  favorihg  anybody  or 
any  group,  just  looking  iifter  the  na- 
tional interest  for  this  psrticular  Con- 
gressional District.  So  tie  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  came  witi  poor  grace 
and.  again,  great  inaccuracy.  Whoever 
provided  the  advice  and  th»  research  did 
the  gentleman  a  great  disservice.  I 
cannot  believe  the  gentleman  did  this 
alone. 

By  the  way,  the  oligarcl  y  I  represent 
is  830.000  people — Republicans.  Demo- 
crats, Independents— 200,d00  of  whom 
voted,  giving  me  a  21.000  njajority.  Yes, 
they  are  nice,  friendly,  cordial  people,  as 
the  gentleman  surprisingly  described 
them,  and  they  deserve  be$er  treatment 
than  this  attack  upon  them 

Unfortunately,  I  canno  take  credit 
for  all  the  Federal  program  s  and  moneys 
benefiting  Dallas  which  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  bestow  upon  me.  They  were 
staited  before  my  time.  I  will  admit 
to  a  certain  frustration.  Having  been 
dropped  squarely  into  a  hodgepodge  of 
New  Deal.  Pair  Deal,  and  ibodem  legis- 
lation. I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
returning  to  the  kind  of  C  ovemment  I 
understand  to  be  descried  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independetce  and  the 
Constitution.  But.  believe,  me,  I  am  a 
long  way  from  giving  up  the  fight. 

As  for  the  people  of  Dallas,  their  re- 
actions may  be  summarized  by  humor- 
ous sidewalk  talk  foUowini^  the  attack, 
the  gist  of  which  is:  The  Ubirals  will  give 
Alger  credit  for  the  progranlis  of  moneys, 
and  the  conservatives  willTapplaud  the 
effort  to  maintain  States  rights  against 
Federal  encroachment.  There  It  is — an 
ironic  twist  of  fate,  that  t  le  charge  of 
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inconsistency,  no  matter  how  ridiculous, 
now  may  well  work  for  me.  Perhaps  I 
should  invite  the  gentleman  to  q)ealc  In 
my  District. 

nils  reminds  me  of  the  gracious  and 
sincere  offer  made  to  me  by  an  out- 
spoken Democrat  Member  of  this  Hoxise. 
whom  you  all  know  well.  "Ill  come  down 
to  yomr  district,  Bruce,  and  speak  for  you 
or  against  you,  whicberer  will  help  you 
the  most." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  did  either  the  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  from  Texas  or  any 
Member  of  the  House  vote  against  these 
things  that  he  is  complaining  about,  that 
the  gentleman  knows  of? 

Mr.  ALQER.  That  is  an  interesting 
question.  I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  to 
answer. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman's  comments  as  to  how 
they  voted  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  ALGER.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
The  Texas  Senators  are  quite  liberal.  I 
shall  not  at  this  time  speak  for  my  Texas 
delegation. 

To  conclude.  It  is  gratifsdng  to  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  sincere  offer  made  to  me 
by  a  gentlraian  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  whom  I  admire;  he  said  to  me: 
"Bruce,  I  will  come  down  to  your  District 
and  talk  for  you  or  against  you,  which- 
ever will  help  you  most." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  he  refers  to  a 
couple  of  comments  I  made.  Certainly 
they  are  not  antl-ALccR ;  and  I,  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  a  great  defense  of  his  area 
and  of  his  city  and  of  his  county.  I 
think  that  is  worthy  of  any  of  us  who 
are  here  representing  a  district,  to  de- 
fend the  district  from  which  we  come; 
and  certainly  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  a  very  fine  statement  here  to  the 
House  on  behalf  of  his  people. 

I  do  hope  that  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  remarks  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  were  not  antl-ALOBR;  they 
were  not  anti-Dallas,  or  they  were  not 
anti-Texas.  As  I  said,  because  of  cer- 
tain questions  that  had  been  asked  me 
with  reference  to  whether  Dallas  Coun- 
ty received  any  benefits  from  Federal 
money,  I  felt  It  was  well  that  the  record 
be  set  straight.  As  the  gentleman  has 
already  indicated,  I  appreciate  that  I 
made  some  three  or  four  corrections  In 
the  Record  after  the  original  figures  were 
submitted.  I  might  say  that  those  cor- 
rections were  made  after  the  Depart- 
ment which  had  given  the  figures  origi- 
nally called  up  and  said: 

We  are  sorry,  we  are  In  error;  there  are 
some  errors. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  particular  with  refer- 
ence to  that  particular  area. 

So  I  was  most  happy  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  that  particular  instance. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  he  has  set  the  record  straight  in 
view  of  what  I  just  said? 


Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  believe  the  gen. 
tleman  did  not  question  the  new  figxires 
Which  I  Indicated  here.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  questioned  them  ex- 
ceedingly. I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
heard  my  remarks.  Did  the  gentleman 
collect  these  figures  or  did  he  have  help? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  is  compiling  statistics  in 
order  to  make  the  rather  lengthy  talk 
he  made  here  today,  is  it  not  the  usual 
procedure  for  his  staff  to  do  some  of  the 
work?  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
personally  did  not  do  all  the  work.  In 
fact,  I  would  like  to  say  that  every  figiu-e 
used  in  this  statement  came  directly 
from  the  department  affected ;  so  if  those 
figures  are  in  error,  then  they  were  given 
in  error  by  the  particular  department. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  understood  that  some 
of  the  figures  came  through  colleagues 
of  the  gentleman  and  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  the  gentleman  had  even 
further  help.    From  whom? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  did  not  get  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Copies  of  a  statement 
were  circulated  in  my  District.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  there  were.  Many  were 
returned  to  my  office.  The  envelopes 
were  Government,  they  were  stamped 
and  obviously  sent  from  up  here.  Would 
the  gentleman  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  assure  the  gentleman  I 
did  not  mail  out  to  his  District  a  single 
copy  of  this  particular  statement.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  about  staying  in 
his  District.  I  have  had  an  invitation 
to  come  down  to  Dallas  to  speak. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Let  me  second  that  in- 
vitation, and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  invitation 
also  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman.  Actual- 
ly. I  only  have  one  question.  The 
gentleman  made  a  statement  which  in- 
dicated that  he  felt  I  had  made  a  rather 
low  attack  upon  him  in  his  reference  to 
being  attacked  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  realize  the  situation  involved 
in  that  particular  statement.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  this  statement,  outside 
of  modifications  which  were  made  to  it 
at  the  last  minute,  was  prepared,  I  will 
say,  on  the  14th  of  August  for  delivery 
on  this  floor.  I  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
tact the  gentleman  because  I  certainly 
proposed  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment. But  I  was  luiable  to  locate  him. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  where  he  was? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Having  been  separated 
from  my  family  and  children  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  having  a  98-plus 
percent  attendance  record,  I  chose  to 
leave  in  the  few  closing  days  of  Congress 
to  be  with  my  children  before  they  re- 
turned to  school.  Obviously  the  leader- 
ship was  in  no  hurry  to  adjourn  and  the 
fall  school  term  was  approaching.  Does 
the  gentleman  take  issue  with  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  take  issue  with 
that. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
statement? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  have  answered  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  He  knows  where  I 
was  and  was  glad  to  attack  me  in  my  ab- 
sence. Permit  me  to  yield  to  these  other 
gentlemen. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  fh« 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ccnnment 
on  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  himself  had  not  ordered  these 
copies.  I  am  advised  that  only  a  Mem- 
ber making  the  remarks  can  place  an  or- 
der for  the  copies.  I  think  the  Record 
ought  to  show  that  another  Member  of 
Congress  cannot  order  copies  of  some 
other  Member's  remarks  and  send  them 
out.  So  the  order  must  have  been  placed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  or  else 
he  does  not  understand  the  procedures 
used  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said  he 
did  not.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  said  I  did  not  man  out 
the  reprints.  I  think  the  Record  will 
show  exactly  what  my  statement  was.  I 
made  the  statement  I  did  not  mail  a 
single  copy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  California  explain  to  us  who 
paid  for  the  copies?  How  many  did  he 
order?    Who  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  no  comment  on  that  particu- 
lar point. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Could  It  be  con- 
strued that  the  gentleman  is  taking  the 
fifth  amendment  in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  very  clearly  stated  that 
the  statements  he  made  in  the  Record 
last  year  were  not  anti-ALCER  or  anti- 
Dallas.  WeU,  if  they  were  not  that,  as 
they  are  indicated  to  be.  why  did  he  put 
them  there  in  the  first  place?  That 
is  one  question  to  which  he  might  favor 
us  with  an  answer. 

No.  2:  May  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alcbr]  from  the  Fifth 
District.  He  is  the  lone  Republican  from 
that  State,  and  maybe  it  sticks  in  the 
craw  of  some  Democrats.  That  is  per- 
fectly all  right.  That  is  political.  But 
let  us  rec(«nize  it  as  that.  But,  from  the 
observations  we  have  had  of  the  gentle- 
man's work  in  Congress,  he  has  been  in- 
dependent, he  has  been  fearless,  and  he 
is  the  kind  of  Member  of  Congress  we 
ought  to  have  more  of.  and  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  As  I  miderstand  the 
basis  for  the  criticism  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congressional  District  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  pexticipated 
in  all  these  Federal  programs  in  spite  of 
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the  voting  position  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  took;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  It  seems  to  me.  if  that 
line  of  reasoning  were  pursued,  the  gen- 
tleman, for  example,  if  he  voted  against 
the  extension  of  selective  service,  his 
constituents  could  be  subject  to  the  claim 
of  being  in  the  status  of  conscientious 
objectors.  Regardless  of  that,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  also  on  his 
very  able  representation  since  the  time 
he  has  been  here  for  his  city  and  the 
Congressional  District  as  a  whole.  The 
best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  would  be,  in  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if  he  would 
care  to  inform  the  House  as  to  his  vot- 
ing majority  hi  the  election  of  1954  and 
1956.  if  he  has  those  figures  available. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Is  the  gentleman  asking 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  had  a  3,000  majority 
out  of  53,000  in  1954,  which  was  53 
percent,  and  in  the  last  election  I  had  56 
percent. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thUik  those  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  taking  the 
floor  in  this  forthright  and  temperate 
manner  in  setting  the  Record  straight, 
and  stating  facts,  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  when  he  takes  the 
floor  In  his  15  minutes,  will  make  these 
additional  corrections  of  fact.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  honest  argument,  and  this  business 
of  indulging  in  erroneous  information 
and  fact*  is  something  that  should  not 
be  indulged  in. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make— and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  I 
hope  others  in  the  House  will,  too — if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  personal  attack 
against  any  Member  it  should  not  be 
done  in  the  Congressional  Record  I 
can  assuie  you  of  this,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  were  not  present  here  all  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  had  to  do  was 
contact  any  number  of  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  would  have 
seen  to  it  that  at  least  his  point  of  view 
was  represented  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where,  if  erroneous  information 
was  given,  it  could  be  corrected  at  that 
time.  Nothing  can  imdo  the  damage,  if 
it  was  damage,  of  sending  out  erroneous 
information  into  the  gentleman's  Dis- 
trict. Again,  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  courage  and  his  moderation  in 
meeting  this  imcalled-for  attack.  And, 
I  might  say.  he  turned  his  other  cheek! 
as  it  were,  by  notifying  not  only  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  he  was 
going  to  take  the  floor  today  but  also 
the  members  of  the  Cahfornia  and  Texas 
delegations.  I  understand  ttiey  were 
notified. 
Mr.  ALGER.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  Speakar,  win  the 


Mr.  MARTIN, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  shield  to  the  kentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  J 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  rise  for  tpe  purpose 
of  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Alger].  I  know  he  has  the 
cmnplete  sympathy  and  supiort  of  all 
his  colleagues.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
terms  here  in  the  Congress  I  Inow  of  no 
individual  who  has  come  here  who  has 
exercised  his  duties  with  greaOBr  courage 
and  devotion  and  who  has  been  more 
faithful  to  his  task  than  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger],  He  is  a  real 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Si  eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Si  eaker.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ai  ger],  with 
his  statement  today,  with  his  '  'oting  rec- 
ord, with  his  fearlessness  has,  I  am  sure, 
convinced  all  of  us  here,  as  i  ^ell  as  his 
constituents  and  the  people  of 'this  coun- 
try that  they  are  well  and  albly  repre- 
sented in  this  body.  His  speech,  his  ac- 
tion, and  his  abihty  have  served  all  ol 
us  as  an  inspiration.  1 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  ientleman. 


^anuary  SO 


1  Ir.  Speak - 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER,    I  yield  to  the  fcientleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  

er,  I  want  to  commend  the  ^ntleman 
from  Texas  on  a  vei-y  fine,  qourageous 
and  forthright  statement  and  o  say  that 
it  is  illustrative  of -the  type  of  ,  ervice  the 
gentleman  has  given.  I  woi;  d  say.  aa 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  t  lis  grieves 
me  rather  deeply  because  I  h<  ve  known 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfoinia  tMr. 
Sisk]  and  have  worked  with  h  m  and  we 
have  quite  a  bit  in  common.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  f  -om  Cali- 
fornia, havhig  stated  that  th(  se  figures 
came  from  the  departments  siould  now 
produce  the  letters  from  the^le  depart- 
ments giving  him  the  figures  v^ich  were 
included  in  the  study  prin 
Congressional  Record  origi. 
cerning  the  record  of  the  gentl 
Texas.  It  seems  to  me  tha.  .*  w^^o*. 
figures  were  given  by  the  departments, 
any  of  the  departments  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  substantiate  ;hose  fig- 
ures with  letters  and  they  shoul  i  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.   ALGER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  thank 
the    gentleman    for    his    cortribution 
This  information  would  be  of   lelp. 

Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wyon  ing     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield  to  the  t  entleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyom  ng.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I,  too,  am  grieved,  )  nd  a  bit 
nonplussed.  Having  served  on  the  same 
committee  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  I  caniot  quite 
imagine  that  the  statements  w  lich  were 
put  in  the  Recorb  came  fiom  him 
They  sound  more  like  sometlilng  that 
would  have  come  from  Mr.  Jutler  or 
those  who  financially  and  )therwise 
support    the    radical   elementi     of   the 


in  the 
illy   con- 
lan  from 
if  those 


Democratic  Party  for  tie  accomplish- 
ment of  purposes  which  they  could  not 
accomplish  directly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  to  commend 
the  genUeman  for  a  great  job  of  defense 
To  me,  when  a  person  is  right,  the  best 
defense  is  an  attack.  Sol  I  rise  to  com- 
mend him  for  a  great  attack,  in  his 
usual  fashion,  not  for  t^e  purposes  of 
the  ADA.  but  for  the  pu^wses  of  those 
Democrats,  Republicans,  fend  Independ- 
ents who  stand  for  Americanism. 

Mr.      WILSON     of     Oalifornia.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlemkn  yield' 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  toT the  genUeman 
from  California.  \ 

Mr.  WILSON  of  cAllfomla.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  should  like  t^  say  that  the 
genUeman  from  California  I  Mr  Sisk] 
did  not  express  the  viewpaint  of  most  of 
us  hi  Cahfornia.  Of  coui  se.  we  are  used 
to  Texans  claiming  everything  for  them- 
selves that  is  bigger  and!  better.  I  no- 
tice that  the  gentleman  cUiims  that  CaU- 
forma  gets  bigger  and  )»etter  Federal 
grants,  and  that  is  probably  the  case 
But  as  a  Califomian  I  wint  to  say  that 
we  feel  that  in  the  case  of  |  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger],  he  is  the  big- 
gest and  the  best;  the  biggest  and  the 
best  statesman,  the  biggek  and  the  best 
man  with  the  courage  to'  stand  up  and 
vote  his  convictions.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  him  that  we  in  Cahforrtia  are  proud  of 
him  for  standing  by  his  convictions  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  done  that. 

Mr.  ALGER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
leave  Just  this  thought,  Jwant  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  td  know  that  his 
statement  forced  my  anslver  to  protect 
the  people  of  my  District.  Further  I 
have  much  more  materiaO  which  I  will 
gladly  get  into  the  Recoru  to  bolster  my 
side  of  this  argument,  if  the  gentleman 
sees  fit  to  conUnue  his  ittack  against 
Dallas  County.  There  afe  other  com- 
parative studies  of  intere^.  I  feel  sure 
he  will  correct  the  Record.1  lam  frank- 
ly, a  httle  bit  disappoinied  and  I  am 
saying  it  to  him  personally,  that  he  did 
not  retract  some  of  the  figures  which  are 
so  much  m  error,  Possibi  f  he  will  do  so 
later. 
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SUMMIT  MEETING  I'lTFALLS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoR  M ACK ) ,    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Sheehan]  is  recognized  foil  10  minutes 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  h^ve 
not  been  known  as  an  advocate  of.  or 
apologist  for.  the  foreign  ppUcy  espoused 
by  Secretary  of  State  DujUes  because  I 
have  always  felt  that  tool  much  of  the 
foreign  pohcy  of  our  Reputucan  admin- 
istration was  but  a  contk  uaUon  of  the 
bankrupt  foreign  policies  of  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  era.  Howejer,  I  person- 
ally enthusiastically  endoifse  the  course 
Of  acUon  being  followed  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  hi  op- 
posing any  present  summit  meethig  with 
the  Russian  dictatorship  ujiless.  and  \m- 


tll,    sufficient    prehmlnar;  ^ 
agreements  are  arrived  at 


talks    and 
jy  lower  level 


discussions  so  as  to  insurfc  some  bene- 


ficial results  from  such  a  summit  meet- 
ing. Otherwise,  we  will  again  be  the 
victims  and  dupes  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. 

About  a  month  ago.  Prime  Minister 
MacMlllan  of  England  urged  a  nonag- 
gression  pact  between  East  and  West 
and  he  hedged  his  thought  by  saying — 

But  peace  cannot  be  secured  Just  by 
words  *  *  *  we  need  deeds  as  welL 

This  call  for  a  summit  conference  by 
MacMillan  seems  to  me  to  have  raised 
a  lot  of  false  hopes  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  rank  and  file  of  citizens. 
These  false  hopes  were  further  encour- 
aged when  certain  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Democratic  Party 
leadership  have  let  it  be  known  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russian  Ccxnmunists.  This  same 
argimient  has  been  repeatedly  revived 
by  Democrats  ever  since  they  first  rec- 
ognized Russia  in  1933.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  Commimlst  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  broken  their  solemn 
pledges  and  treaties. 

But  these  revived  Democrat  hopes  for 
%  peace  agreement,  at  least  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  are  at  complete  variance 
with  any  expectations  based  on  past  ex- 
perience. We  must  apply  the  wisdom 
of  mankind,  as  it  was  so  aptly  stated  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  his  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  In  1743  when  he  said: 

Experience  keeps  s  dear  school,  yet  fools 
vlU  learn  In  no  other. 

These  Democrats  who  choose  to  ig- 
nore the  facts  of  experience  ought  first 
to  listen  to  their  former  standard  bearer. 
Harry  Truman,  who,  only  this  month. 
stated: 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
makers  of  KremllD  policy.  I  have  haxl  rea- 
son to  have  Utile  faith  In  the  promises  of 
Conununist  leaders. 

But  we  should  meet  with  the  Russians 
only  if  our  friends  and  allies  of  NATO  are  in 
full  agreement  with  us  that  the  Russians 
were  making  a  concrete  and  useful  step 
toward  peace  and  control  of  arms. 

These  Democrats  who  are  raising  false 
hopes  for  p>cace  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple ought  to  first  heed  the  advice  of  the 
former  Ambassador  to  Russia,  now  the 
Democrat  Governor  of  New  York,  who 
was  at  most  of  the  conferences  between 
Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin.  Dur- 
ing the  investigaUon  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre.  I  was  cross-examining  Mr. 
Harriman  and  asked  him: 

In  the  light  of  your  experiences  In  all  of 
the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the  agree- 
ments she  has  not  kept,  especially  the  politi- 
cal agreements,  in  yoiir  Judgment  should  we 
keep  on  making  agreements  with  somebody 
who  does  not  want  to  perform? 

Mr.  Harriman  replied : 

I  do  not  think  any  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  of  any  value,  imless  they 
are  based  on  a  position  of  strength,  so  that 
they  can  be  forced  to  carry  them  out. 

And  Mr.  Harriman  further  said: 

I  think  we  want  to  get  to  the  day  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  irtien  the  Free  World  is  so 
strong  that  we  can  compel  the  Soviet  Union 
to  live  i4>  to  Its  obligaUona. 


Here  are  the  thoughts  and  testimony 
of  the  two  members  of  the  Democrat 
Party  who  have  had  the  most  intimate 
contacts  with  Russian  diplomacy  and 
their  advice  is  "no  dice."  Many  other 
Democrats  could  be  called  upon  to  verify 
our  sad  experience  with  Russian  double- 
talk  and  broken  agreements.  Yet.  it 
still  seems  that  many  members  of  the 
Democrat  Party  want  our  fingers  to  be 
burned  again  in  trying  to  handle  Rus- 
sian promises. 

Secretary  Dulles  recently  wrote  that 
the  Communists  in  Korea  have  violated 
every  provision  of  the  Korean  peace 
agreement  "except  the  one  provision 
that  we  enforce;  namely,  that  they  shall 
not  advance  militarily  beyond  the  armis- 
tice line."  In  other  words,  Dulles  proves 
the  thoughts  advanced  by  Averell  Harri- 
man that  the  Russians  will  only  honor 
agreements  which  we  ourselves  can 
enforce. 

To  hold  out  to  our  own  people  the  for- 
lorn hope  that  summit  talks,  without  all 
of  the  safeguards  and  provisions  laid 
dov.-n  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Mr. 
Dulles,  might  be  fruitful  for  world  peace 
would  be  asking  the  people  to  follow  a 
modem  Pied  Piper  who  would  bring  on 
our  destruction.  A  new  round  of  summit 
talks  without  adequate  preparation  and 
safeguards  would,  in  my  estimation,  add 
to  the  already  overburdened  record  of 
broken  promises.  Fifty-two  major 
agreements  were  made  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  United  States  between 
1933  and  the  summit  meeting  in  Geneva 
in  1955.  The  record  shows  50  of  the  52 
agreements  were  broken.  The  only  two 
agreements  honored  were  Russia's  com- 
ing into  the  war  against  Japan  and  the 
letting  of  our  planes  into  West  Berlin. 

History  has  proven  Japan  sought  Rus- 
sia's help  as  a  peace  negotiator  many 
months  before  the  oflicial  armisUce. 
Russia  knew  this  and  did  not  inform  the 
United  States.  Just  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  end,  Russia  entered  the  war  and 
gained  all  of  China. 

Russia  permitted  our  air  lift  opera- 
tions to  West  Berlin  because  she  knew 
we  meant  business  and  were  in  a  position 
of  strength. 

Russia,  by  her  use  of  the  veto  on  82 
different  occasions  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  has  effectively, 
and  I  think  maliciously,  stopped  the 
growth  of  any  universal  collective- 
security  system.  How  can  any  sane 
person  feel  that  all  these  Russian  tactics 
will  now  suddenly  change  for  the  better. 

President  Eisenhower  pointed  out.  In 
his  recent  letter  to  Bulganin,  that  the 
two  main  agreements  arrived  at  in  the 
1955  Geneva  summit  conference,  which 
Russia  solonnly  pledged  to  carry  out, 
were  broken. 

Russia  did  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
German  question  and  the  reunification 
of  Germany,  and  has  continued  to  deny 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  the  right 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  they 
want.  Secondly,  at  Geneva,  Russia 
promised  to  participate  in  a  high  level 
peace  conference  and  finally  boldly 
wrecked  that  conference. 


Whether  the  Russian  officials  sign 
promises  or  agreements  in  1933  or  1955, 
the  end  results  are  the  same — broken 
agreements.  In  Ught  of  all  this  experi- 
ence, why  continue  to  bounce  our  collec- 
tive heads  against  the  Soviet  brick  wall 
of  fickleness? 

And  I  do  not  mean  to  limit  these  ob- 
servations between  the  years  1933  to 
1955.  In  1955,  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  under  Democrat 
leadership,  reported  in  a  staff  study 
that,  for  the  38  years  the  Soviet  Union 
had  been  in  existence  "its  Oovemment 
has  broken  its  word  to  virtually  every 
country  to  which  it  ever  gave  a  signed 
promise.  It  keeps  no  International 
promises  at  all  unless  doing  so  is  clearly 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

Yet,  I  can  anticipate  the  thoughts  of 
certain  individuals  who  might  want  to 
hold  out  hope  that  the  Russian  Com- 
munist philosophy  is  or  will  undergo  a 
change.  Lenin,  the  main  spawn  in  this 
materialistic-atheistic  philosophy,  said: 

As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  in  peace;  in  the  end,  one  or 
the  other  wUl  triumph. 

At  a  Poli-sh  Embassy  reception  on  last 
November  18.  Niklta  Khrushchey  told 
Western  diplomats  "we  will  bury  you." 
thus  giving  the  world  proof  that  the  ori- 
ginal aims  of  commvmistic  world  social- 
ization and  domination  remain  the  same 
through  the  years. 

On  November  21  last  year,  the  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  of  the  world  re- 
leased a  Joint  communique  revealing  the 
identity  of  views  of  the  party  leaders. 
The  Joint  communique,  at  one  pai-t,  de- 
clares the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  socialist  countries  which  was  "that 
the  Leninist  principle  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence of  the  two  systems"  be  the  guid- 
ing principle  to  develop  world  peace  and 
friendship, 

Ndw  this  certainly  sounds  like  sweet 
music  to  the  ears  of  those  looking  for  the 
faintest  glimmers  of  peace.  But  when 
one  reads  further  in  this  Communist 
communique,  he  discovers  how  the  Com- 
mimists  define  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  communique  tells  of  world  transi- 
tion to  socialism  and  every  effort  to 
"unite  a  majority  of  the  people,  to  win 
state  power  without  civil  war  and  en- 
svire  the  transfer  of  the  basic  means  of 
production  to  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  decisively  rebuffing  the  opportunist 
elements  incapable  of  relinquishing  the 
policy  of  compromise  with  the  capital- 
ists and  the  landlords,  and  create  the 
necessary  conditions  for  peaceful  reali- 
zation of  the  socialist  revolution." 

But  what  happens  if  the  Communists 
do  not  obtain  their  ends  by  peaceful 
realization?  Then  the  communique 
boldly  and  candidly  outlines  a  non(>eace- 
ful  or  war  transition.  Here  is  the  exact 
language: 

In  the  event  of  the  ruling  classes  reaortinK 
to  violence  against  people,  the  poesibiUty  of 
nonpeaceful  transition  to  socialism  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Leninism  teaches,  and 
experience  confirms,  that  the  ruling  claasea 
never  relinquish  power  voluntarily.  In  thta 
case  the  degree  of  bitterness  and  the  fonna 
of  the  class  struggle  wlU  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  proletariat  as  on  the  reaistance 
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put  up  by  the  reactionary  circles  to  the  will 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people, 
on  these  circles  using  force  at  one  or  an- 
other stage  of  the  struggle  for  socialism. 

As  much  as  I  personally  am  devoted  to 
peace,  and  I  know  the  greatest  majority 
of  Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
world  fervently  want  peace.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  a  simunit  meeting  at  the 
present  time  would  only  be  of  propa- 
ganda  value  to  the  Communist  cause. 
Secretary  Dulles  and  President  Eisen- 
hower are  to  be  commended  for  main- 
taining their  principles  and  there  should 
be  no  immediate  meeting  of  the  heads  of 
state  unless  and  until  there  have  been 
preliminary  discussions,  meetings  and 
agreements  between  the  sta£Fs  and  the 
foreign  minister  levels.  This  course  of 
action,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  best 
protect  the  American  people  and  the 
world  against  our  country  being  used  as 
a  propaganda  pawn  in  the  Russian  Com- 
mimist  game  for  the  destruction  of  lib- 
erty, freedom,  and  capitalism. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WaLiAMsl 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  press  accounts  indicate  that 
racial  crime  and  violence  is  running 
rampant  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection,  also,  that  practically  all 
organizations  which  constantly  agitate 
for  so-called  civil-rights  legislation  and 
compulsory  school  integration  have  their 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

While  these  organizations  are  con- 
stantly lobbying  Congress  and  distribut- 
ing bales  of  propaganda  in  behalf  of  ra- 
cial amalgamation,  schoolchildren  are 
being  stabbed,  raped,  mugged,  and 
beaten  imder  their  doorsteps.  The  In- 
cidence of  racial  crime  and  violence  in 
New  York  City  has  become  so  widespread 
that  it  appears  to  be  accepted  as  com- 
monplace. It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  I 
am  certain  must  be  of  grave  concern  to 
the  decent  and  law-abiding  citizens  of 
that  great  city,  and  one  which  they  must 
regard  as  shameful  and  disgraceful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  much  maligned 
and  segregated  State  of  Mississippi,  ra- 
cial harmony  prevails.  Except  for  rou- 
tine traffic  duties.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sary, within  my  memory,  for  policemen 
to  be  assigned  to  duty  at  any  of  oiur 
public  schools,  white  or  Negro. 

By  contrast,  the  press  reports  that 
public-school  principals  in  New  York 
City  not  only  request  police  protection 
within  and  outside  the  school  buildings; 
but,  in  addition,  have  requested  grand 
jury  investigations  of  violence  occurring 


on  the  school  grounds.  A  gr^nd  Jury 
foreman  has  even  suggested  <  publicly 
that  parents  keep  their  chlldrei^  at  home 
and  out  of  school  until  order  la  restored 


to  do  80  by  the  legislature  or  governor  as 
the  Constitution  requires. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  several  recent  newspaper  items 


and  the  students  can  be  furnished  pro-    carrying  reports  of  this  viblence: 


tection  from  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  seldom  iare  the 
American  people  given  the  facta  through 
the  metropolitan  press  about  racial  vio- 
lence at  integrated  schools  outside  the 
South.  However,  the  tragic  sulfcide  of  a 
frustrated  Broolclyn  junior  hiai  school 
principal  earlier  this  week  apparently 
shocked  some  of  the  metropollt^  papers 
Into  reporting  at  least  a  portion  of  this 
violence.  Even  so,  the  highlt  touted 
New  York  Times,  which  pui^wrts  to 
print  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print" 
carefully  avoided  printing  tlie  racial 
identification  of  the  parties  Involved 
when  a  partially  bUnd  13-year-01d  white 
girl  was  brutally  ravished  by  a  15 -year- 
old  Negro  youth  in  the  basement  of  John 
Marshall  Junior  High  School.  ]  Instead 
of  attempting  to  force  school  Integration 
in  States  where  experience  has  proved  it 
impractical,  these  agitating  qrganiza- 
tlons  and  newspapers  would  tender  a 
greater  service  by  acknowledging  the 
fact  that  racial  differences  am*ng  peo- 
ple do  exist,  and  that  social  inter- 
mingling of  the  races  cannot  b^  accom- 
plished by  force  and  against  tWe  will  of 
the  people.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  racial  crimes  andlawless- 
ness  In  New  York's  public  schools  have 
created  a  more  serious  threat  to  the  peace 
of  that  community  than  was  experienced 
at  Little  Rock  High  School. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  Little 
Rock  and  Brooklyn,  inasmuch  a«  no  stu- 
dents have  been  raped  in  Little  Rock,  no 
students  have  been  stabbed  ix  Little 
Rock,  no  students  have  beaten  \^  teach- 
ers, and  there  are  no  organized  criminal 
gangs  roaming  the  streets  of  LItile  Rock. 
All  of  these  things  are  apparemly  dally 
occurrences  In  Brooklyn.  i 

Where  are  the  bleeding  heart  editorials 
requesting  Presidential  action  to  restore 
peace  and  order?  Who  have  heard  the 
protests  of  eastern  politicians.  Including 
Messrs.  Brownell,  Harriman,  j^agner. 
Strangely,  these  people,  who  weie  so  vo- 
ciferous during  the  Little  Rock  episode, 
are  now  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Where  are  the  paratroopers?  Why  Is 
it  that  the  President  has  not  federalized 
the  New  York  National  Guard?  Are  our 
armed  services  to  be  used  solely  against 
the  southern  people  to  make  sure  that  the 
President's  private  definition  o|  "peace 
and  order"  is  achieved?  Will  th^  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  Chief  of  Steff  send 
orders  alerting  riot  troops  In  and  aroimd 
New  York,  or  are  those  orders  |-eserved 
exclusively  for  southern  schoolst 

Law  and  order  in  New  York  City  has 
obviously  broken  down  and  city  i  officials 
appear  imable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Why  has  there  not  been  a  demand  for 
Federal  action?  | 

Regardless  of  the  tragic  situation  in 
Brooklyn,  I  personally  hope  that  the 
President  wiU  not  compound  h|8  Little 
Rock  blimder  by  sending  troops  t4  Brook- 
lyn—at least  until  he  has  been  requested 
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[From  the  New  York  Times 

1968] 
HxAD  OF  School  Bksct  bt 

DKATH — BSOOKLTM      PRINCIP. 
SCHKDTTLKD    TO    TSSTirT     O, 
SrtTDKMTS 

(By  Emanuel  Perlm 

The  principal  of  a  Bro<Al. 
that  has  been  beset  by  Juve 
mitted  suicide  yesterday. 

George  Goldfarb.  55-year-ol4  head  of  John 
MarshaU  Junior  High  School,  plunged  to  his 
death  from  the  roof  of  the  six-story  apart- 
ment house  In  which  he  Uved  lat  201  Eastern 
Parkway,  Brooklyn.  | 

His  body  was  found  at  iHso  a.  m.  in  a 
rear  courtyard.  He  was  to  have  appeared  at 
10  a.  m.  for  the  third  time  before  a  special 
Kings  County  grand  Jury  tha^  has  been  In- 
vestigating violence  In  Brooklyn  schools.  Mr. 
Goldfarb  had  newspaper  dippings  in  his 
wallet  relating  to  the  inqu 

TESTIFIEO  LAST 

Mr.  Ooldfarb  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  last  Thursday.  2  days  aft<^  s  13-year-old 
girl  reported  that  she  had  Been  raped  In 
the  basement  of  the  school  bi  a  15-year-old 
youth.  The  school  U  at  p3rk  Place  and 
Rochester  Avenue  In  Crown  Heights.  It  Is 
almost  equally  divided  betwcien  white  and 
Negro  pupils.  I 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Goldfarb  was  reported  to 
have  told  the  Jurors  that  he  would  like  to 
have  a  policeman  stationed  inaide  his  school. 
A  patrolnuin  had  been  on  gukrd  outside  at 
the  time  of  the  attack.  | 

There  has  been  a  continuing  controversy 
between  the  grand  Jury  and  the  board  of 
education  over  the  Jurors'  demand  that 
policemen  be  stationed  in  the  i  city's  schools. 
The  board  has  opposed  the  assignments. 
POLicx  Kccnvx  Lrrica 

It  was  disclosed  last  night  tjhat  Mr.  Gold- 
farb. perhaps  In  the  last  letter!  he  wrote,  had 
notified  the  police  tlutt  he  waited  a  poUce- 
man  stationed  Inside  his  school.  The  letter 
was  mailed  Monday  night  an^  reached  the 
police  yesterday  morning. 

When  William  Jansen,  sup^ntendent  of 
schools,  was  told  about  this  he  kald  the  board 
of  education  "would  certainly  nave  approved 
his  request."  j 

The  suicide  occvirred  as  thit  Jurors  wers 
meeting  to  hear  County  Court  Judge  Samuel 
S.  I^lbowltz  read  two  letter!  saying  that 
violence  existed  at  Public  School  67  and  a 
probation  report  that  Indicated  an  assistant 
principal  had  sought  a  new  aislgnment  be- 
cause of  teen-age  gang  threats* 

When  notified  of  Mr.  Goldfi-b's  death.  A. 
George  Golden,  foreman  of  toe  grand  Jury, 
said  the  jurors  would  caU  in  board  of  edu- 
cation officials  to  learn  whether  the  prin- 
cipal had  been  imder  pressure^  or  had  been 
threatened  with  disciplinary  lurtlon  by  his 
superiors  because  of  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Golden  said  the  jurors  felt  "much 
concerned"  and  "very  sorry"  o^er  Mr.  Oold- 
farb's  death.  | 

Charles  H.  SUver,  president  jof  the  board 
of  education.  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"This  Is  a  tragic  situation  irhlch,  we  are 
stve,  saddens  everyone.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  recent  unfortunate  events,  plxis  the 
subsequent  pressvires  on  him  as  a  result  of 
these  events,  contributed  In  a  neat  measurs 
to  Mr.  Ooldfarb's  decision. 

"We  see  here  that  tragedy  can  breed  mor» 
tragedy  through  hastUy  conceived  action,  re- 
gardless of  how  worth  whUe  the  motives. 


Za  behalf  of  tbe  sntlrs  board  of  education,  I 
express  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  bereavMI 
family." 

The  rape  reported  on  Tuesday  that  re- 
stUted  In  Mr.  Ocrtdfarb's  appearance  before 
the  grand  jury  was  followed  on  Iliursday  by 
two  other  incidents  involving  Tlolenes. 
Patrolnum  Thomas  Fleming,  on  duty  out- 
side the  school,  was  punched  by  1  of  0 
youths  he  ordered  not  to  loiter  aroimd  the 
building.  Later,  the  school's  recreation  di- 
rector was  assaulted  by  a  youth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  school. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  29, 
1958] 

Jxmnom  Hioh  Bassr  *t  Bacnrr  Canes — ScBoot. 
HK*nn)  BT  Pbimcipal  ik  Suicnn  Had  Not 

BXSM  COMSDZaXO  DUTICULT 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 

Time  and  again,  Oeorge  Ooldfarb,  princi- 
pal of  John  MarshaU  Junior  H:gh  School  In 
Brooklyn,  who  committed  suicide  yesterday, 
would  admonish  his  pupils  to  steer  clear 
of  trouble. 

"If  you  mind  your  business,**  he  would 
say,  "nothing  wUl  happen." 

But  In  the  last  8  days  Mr.  Goldfarb  found 
that  no  matter  how  he  tried  he  could  not 
keep  trouble  away  from  his  school.  A  flurry 
of  mcldents  turned  the  8clu>oI,  In  the  public 
eye.  Into  a  blackboard  jungle — a  symbol  of 
rampant  violence  in  the  Echools. 

Up  \mtU  tbe  first  Incident — the  reported 
rape  of  a  13-year-old  girl — John  Marshall 
Junior  High  School  was  just  another  one 
of  the  city's  more  than  800  public  sclux>le. 
In  fact.  It  was  considered  to  be  better  off 
than  many  other  Junior  high  schools. 

Situated  in  the  ethnlcaUy  changing  Crown 
Heights  section,  at  Park  Place  and  Roches- 
ter Avenue,  the  school  Is  not  claeslfled  as 
difficult  according  to  the  board-of -education 
standards.  Almost  one- third  of  all  Junior 
high  schools  and  one-quarter  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  offlclaUy  considered  to 
be  dUBcult. 

•CROOL  HAS  1 ,300  rUTTLM 

John  Marshall,  which  also  carries  the  nu- 
merical designation  of  Junior  High  School 
210,  has  1.200  pupils  enrolled  In  grades 
7  through  9.  Its  pupils  are  mostly  13  to  IS 
years  old.  Bducstors  generally  consider  this 
age  group  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all. 

The  family  backgrounds  of  the  students 
cover  a  wide  social  and  economic  range. 
However,  there  Is  an  unmistakable  down- 
trend. In  recent  years  many  of  the  neigh- 
borhood's once-fasblonable  homes  have  been 
converted  Into  multiple  dwellings  to  house 
the  Influx  of  low-Income  residents. 

The  seho(ri's  student  body  reflects  the 
eommxinlty — 45  percent  Is  Negro,  10  percent 
Is  Puerto  Rlcan.  and  the  rest  is  mainly  white. 
The  school  has  always  taken  pride  In  Its 
integrated  enrollment.  This  term  the  pres- 
ident of  the  student  government  Is  a  Chi- 
nese-American, the  vice  president  Is  of 
Polish  extraction,  tbe  secretary  Is  Jewish, 
and  the  treasurer  la  Negro.  Tbe  school's 
active  parents'  association  has  a  white  presi- 
dent and  a  Negro  vice  president. 

Unlike  many  other  dty  schools.  John 
MarshaU  has  no  problem  of  overcrowding 
and  no  double  or  triple  sessions.  It  pre- 
sents a  fuU  academic  program.  Including  In- 
struction In  three  foreign  languages.  Its 
classes  for  Intellectually  gifted  children  at- 
tract pupils  from  other  schools  In  the  area. 
Twenty-five  student  clubs  attest  tlia  Inter- 
est the  yoimgsters  and  teachers  have  In  ex- 
tracurrlciUar  affairs. 

Bunj>iiro  Bxnf  G  axirovATBD 
From  the  physical  standpoint,  the  school 
Is  regarded  as  being  In  pretty  good  shape 
for  a  building  that  Is  more  than  30  years  old. 
It  Is  now  being  renovated  and  repainted. 


But  Itis  school  has  its  troublss,  too,  an4l 
they  were  apparent  even  before  last  week's 
Incidents.  A  smaU.  tough  element  of  stu- 
dent troublemakers  has  been  causing  con- 
cern for  some  years,  according  to  one  school 
oflldal. 

In  addition,  as  is  true  In  many  other 
schools  in  difficult  areas,  the  school  has  suf- 
fered from  occasional  Invasions  by  trouble- 
makers from  the  general  community.  The 
assaults  last  Thursday  on  a  patrolman  and 
a  recreational  leader  at  the  school  were  by 
teen-age  boys  who  were  not  pupils  there. 

"AU  In  ali,"  a  school  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday. "Mr.  Goldfarb  felt  that  he  was  bring- 
ing the  problem  under  control.  He  seemed 
to  be  on  top  of  the  situation." 

Yestaday.  however,  Mr.  Ooldfarb  leaped 
six  floocB  to  his  death. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  January  29, 

1958] 
Two  High -School  Gnu,s  Stabbxd  xx  Bbook- 

LTN — FiVS     BOTS     SdzES     IM     AnaCK     AT 

SvBWAT  Stop 

Two  teen-age  girls  were  stabbed  In  the 
back  yesterday  as  they  were  changing  trains 
at  Franklin  Avenue  and  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn.  The  girls  were  on  their  way 
home  after  examinations  at  Bishop  McDon- 
nell Memorial  High  School. 

They  were  taken  to  Kings  County  Hospi- 
tal, wha«  their  wounds  were  described  as 
not  serious.  Both  were  discharged  7  hours 
later. 

Within  minutes  after  the  stabbing,  a  po- 
liceman who  bad  seen  a  dlst\irbcuice  at  the 
comer  seized  5  youths.  14  to  16  years  old. 

The  police  believed  that  the  youths  had 
been  drinking  wine.  Last  night  a  search 
was  imder  way  for  the  person  who  had  given 
It  to  them. 

Yesterday  was  a  between-sesslons  day  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  for  girls  at 
Classon  Avenue  and  Eastern  Parkway.  Ac- 
cording to  Rev.  William  J.  Cavanaugh, 
prtncipal.  the  students  took  tests  and  were 
measured  for  uniforms.  When  the  girls  were 
finished,  they  were  dismissed. 

A  group  of  girls  boarded  the  Franklin 
Avenue  elevated  shuttle  near  the  school,  as 
they  usually  did.  The  line  ends  at  Franklin 
Avenue  and  Fulton  Street,  where  the  girls 
transfer  to  the  IND  Lefferts  Avenue  line. 

The  poUce  reported  that  as  the  girls 
reached  the  street,  they  were  accosted  by  the 
youths,  who  demanded  money.  The  girls 
Ignored  tiiem  and  started  for  the  subway 
steps.  Two  believed  they  had  been  punched 
In  the  lower  back.  At  the  change  booth, 
they  discovered  they  had  been  stabbed. 

The  girls  are  Katherlne  Gullfoyle,  17  years 
old,  of  160  Hendrlx  Street,  Brooklyn,  and 
Sharon  Gallagher,  15,  87-35  115th  Street, 
Rlctunond  Hill,  Queens.  They  were  taken  to 
the  hospital.  The  other  girls  In  the  group 
were  not  hurt. 

Meanwhile,  Patrolman  Carlton  Irish,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau,  saw  the 
conunotlon.  The  policemen  of  the  Orand 
Avenue  precinct  had  been  Instructed  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  comer  becaiise  of 
previous  incidents. 

Patrolman  Irish  saw  five  youths  walking 
away  and  halted  them  as  they  sought  to  get 
away.  Among  the  five  the  police  found  two 
knives  longer  than  a  penknife  and  a  razor 
blade. 

One  boy  was  Identified  by  a  victim  as  her 
attacker,  and  other  girls  said  aU  five  boys 
were  in  the  group. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
January  29.  1958] 

New  Yobk  School  Violxnck  RnanH— 
PazKCXPAL  Knxs  TfntKB^ 

Nbw  Yosk,  January  29.— A  grand  Jtiry  In^ 
vestigatlng  violence  In  schools  prepared  to- 


day to  qusstloB  board  of  education  oOlcUla 
about  pressxirs  on  a  principal  who  oaaa» 
mltted  siilclde  shortly  before  he  was  to  hav* 
testified  a  third  tlnae  abouS^  Juvwnils  cxliiM 
In  his  school. 

The  principal,  George  Ooldfarb,  55,  of 
John  Marshall  Junior  High  School  in  Brook- 
lyn, Jumped  from  his  apartment  house  roof 
yesterday.  He  had  been  scheduled  to  appear 
a  few  hours  later  at  his  own  request  befors 
a  Kings  County  grand  Jury  that  has  been 
looking  into  lawlessness  in  Brooklyn  publio 
schools. 

Mr.  Ooldfarb's  school  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  rape  and  3  assaults  In  the  last  ft 
weeks.  A  member  of  the  school  system  S8 
years  and  John  Marshall  principal  since  195C 
he  was  reported  greatly  disturbed  by  pub- 
licity resulting  from  the  grand- Jury  Investt- 
gatlon. 

m  TKB  aoDeu 

He  also  was  caught  In  the  middle  of  a  con- 
troversy between  the  grand  Jury  and  th« 
New  York  Board  of  Bducatlon  over  proposal* 
to  assign  policemen  to  vlolenoe-rldden 
schools.  The  grand  Jury  three  times  has 
handed  up  presentments  calling  for  sucti 
action.  The  school  board  has  called  tha 
proposal  unthinkable. 

But  some  relaxation  of  the  board's  stand 
was  Indicated  yesterday  with  disclosure  that 
Superintendent  of  Scdiools  WUllam  Jansen 
is  notifying  all  principals  that  they  may 
have  a  poUcenum  stationed  inside  their 
schools  if  they  request  one.  It  Is  up  to  eaeh 
principal,  Mr.  Jansen  said. 

Jury  Foreman  A.  Oeorge  Golden  said  the 
Jury  would  caH  in  higher  ups  of  the  board 
of  education  to  ask  whether  the  principal 
had  been  under  pressure  or  had  been  threat- 
ened with  disciplinary  action  for  aiding  the 
grand  jury.  He  said  Mr.  Ooldfarb  had  been 
exceedingly   cooperative. 

The  principal,  whose  school  has  1,214 
pupils  of  whom  45  percent  are  colored  and 
10  percent  Puerto  Rlcan,  told  the  grand  Jury 
he  would  like  to  have  a  policeman  stationed 
in  his  school  and  requested  one  In  a  letter 
received  Monday  by  police. 

Mr.  Ooldfarb's  suicide  focused  attention 
on  teen-age  violence  that  has  Included  these 
incidents: 

▼lOLKIfCB 

Five  colored  youths  who  police  said  ware 
pretty  high  after  drinking  wine  stabbed  two 
high  school  girls  on  their  way  home  in  a 
Brooklyn  subway  station  yesterday.  Tha 
girls  were  hospitalized  but  not  serioualy  in- 
jured. 

A  13 -year-old  girl,  partly  blind  and  vmable 
to  Identify  her  attacker,  was  raped  in  tha 
basement  of  John  Marshall  Junior  High  last 
week. 

At  the  same  school,  I  of  6  boys  loitering 
outside  attacked  a  poUceman  when  he  told 
them  to  move  on;  2  teen-agers  beat  an  after- 
school  recreation  leader;  and  2  boys  attacked 
a  third  with  a  shovel  handle  and  a  knife. 

Police  charged  two  teen-agers  with  mur- 
dering a  21 -year-old  gang  member. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  30, 1958] 

School  Officials  Blamx  Siticide  ow  Thkbat 
BT  JuaoB — "A  La,"  Sats  Jttht  Chup  m 
RxTOKT — Wagnb  Awaits  Data  om  Cbimb 

(By  Judith  Crist) 

Charles  S.  SUver,  president  of  tbe  board 
of  education,  said  yesterday  that  a  grand  Ju- 
ror's threat  of  possible  Indictment  had 
probably  caused  George  Goldfarb.  principal 
of  a  Brooklyn  junior  high  school,  to  commit 
Stiicide  Tuesday. 

The  charge,  supported  by  Superlntendeat 
of  Schools  William  Jansen,  who  said  he  knew 
of  at  least  one  other  case  of  schoolmen  belji( 
threatened  by  the  Jurors,  brought  a  heated 
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denial  from  A.  George  Golden,  foreman  of 
the  Jury  which  Is  investigating  crime  in  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Oolden  described  Mr.  Sliver's  remark 
as  follows: 

"A  lie,  made  up  out  of  his  own  mind  to  be- 
fuddle the  public." 

Mr.  Oolden  acciised' school  officials  of  an- 
swering every  Jury  action  with  deliberate 
Ues. 

Mr.  Silver  refused  further  comment. 

Dr.  Jansen  said  succinctly:  "I  have  not 
lied,"  as  the  long-brewing  warfare  between 
the  board  and  the  Jury  burst  into  vitupera- 
tion. Mayor  Wagner  reiterated  his  confi- 
dence in  the  way  the  board  of  education  and 
the  police  department  have  been  handling 
crime  in  the  city  schools  and  said  he  expected 
a  full  report  on  the  situation  today  from 
Deputy  Mayor  John  J.  Theobald. 

Yesterday  the  mayor  conferred  briefly  and 
generally  with  Dr.  Jansen  by  telephone.  Mr. 
Theobald,  superintendent -elect  to  succeed 
Dr.  Jansen  on  July  1.  conferred  with  the 
superintendent  at  board  headquarters,  110 
Livingsto<4  Street.  Brooklyn,  for  45  minutes 
in  the  afternoon.  He  said  they  talked  about 
general  problems  and  the  immediate  situa- 
tion, but  declined  to  elaborate  on  the  latter 
phrase. 

Mr.  Silver  made  his  charge  of  grand-Jury 
threats  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  funeral 
for  George  Goldfarb,  55.  principal  of  John 
Marshall  Junior  High  School,  Brooklyn,  who 
plunged  to  his  death  from  the  roof  of  his 
home  Tuesday  morning  when  he  was  to  have 
made  his  third  appearance  before  the  Elings 
County  grand  Jury. 

At  the  Junior  high.  Public  School  210,  a 
student  was  raped  on  a  stairway  on  January 
21  and  2  days  later  after  school  hours  3  teen- 
agers, none  a  student,  were  arrested,  1  for 
assaulting  a  policeman  in  the  schoolyard  and 
2  for  attacking  a  recreation  leader  in  the 
school  basement.  Mr.  Goldfarb  had  appeared 
before  the  grand  Jury  on  January  21  and  last 
Thursday  and  was  recalled  on  Tuesday. 

The  board  of  education  and  the  Jury  have 
been  at  loggerheads  over  the  Jury's  demand 
that  a  patrolman  be  stationed  In  every 
troubled  school.  The  board  has  established 
a  policy,  supported  and  implemented  by  the 
police  department,  of  having  the  principal 
determine  whether  he  needed  a  patrolman 
stationed  in  or  outside  the  school.  Yester- 
day a  patrolman  was  posted  Inside  Public 
School  210.  as  Mr.  Goldfarb  had  requested  on 
the  day  before  his  death. 

Arriving  at  the  Riverside  Chapel,  at  Ocean 
Parkway  and  Park  Circle,  for  the  principal's 
funeral  yesterday,  Mr.  Silver  said  to  report- 
ers, referring  to  Mr.  Goldfarb's  appearance 
before  the  Jury  and  the  board  of  education 
last  Thursday: 

"Several  hours  before  he  appeared  before 
the  grand  Jury,  he  came  before  the  board  of 
education.  In  discussing  with  us  his  grand 
Jury  interrogation,  he  said  that  a  Juror 
warned  him  that  he  might  be  and  could  be 
indicted.  This  probably  caused  him  to  take 
his  life.     He  was  very  worried." 

Dr.  Jansen.  who  stood  next  to  Mr.  Silver, 
nodded  his  agreement.  After  the  service, 
which  was  attended  by  about  500  BChool  offi- 
cials, teachers,  students,  friends,  and  rela- 
tives. Dr.  Jansen  was  asked  whether  he  knew 
of  any  other  witnesses  who  had  been  threat- 
ened with  indictment.    He  replied: 

"I  think  there  are  some  others,  but  I'm  not 
sure.  One  other  I  know.  I'll  let  you  know 
in  a  day  or  two." 

Informed  of  these  comments,  the  Jury  fore- 
man, Mr.  Golden,  a  real -estate  dealer,  said: 

"At  no  time  since  we  were  Impaneled  on 
November  6  has  anyone  been  threatened  in 
that  grand-Jury  room  with  Indictment  or 
anything  else.  We  have  treated  every  official 
With  respect  and  courtesy.    We  are  not  deal- 


ing with  hoodlums  and  roughnecki  but  with 
highly  respected  educators.  We  ire  trying 
to  help  the  board  of  education.  \^e  are  not 
trying  to  indict  them. 

"Mr.  SUver's  remark  was  a  lie,  m4de  up  out 
of  his  own  mind  to  befuddle  the  p|ublic.  In 
every  one  of  oiu-  actions,  they  havej  answered 
with  deliberate  lies  and  remarks  capt  against 
our  grand  Jury.  It  is  a  cry  of  '^Itchhvmf 
reminiscent  of  former  Mayor  ©"Dl^yer." 

He  referred  to  former  Mayoi<  William 
G'Dwyer's  characterization  of  a  gt-and  Jvury 
investigation  of  the  Harry  Gross  bopkmaklng 
empire  which  Involved  many  meml^ers  of  the 
police  force.  | 

Although  officials  declined  to  sp^lfy  what 
threats  of  indictment  schoolmen  obuld  face, 
it  was  noted  that  they  could  possibly  be  in- 
dicted for  perjury.  Or.  as  County  Judge 
Samuel  S.  Leibowitz  told  the  Jxuylat  ito  re- 
quest, it  could  indict  any  school  omclal  who 
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failed  to  take  preventive  measuret 


crime  was  committed  in  a  school  an  d  thereby 
willfully  causes  or  permits  the  life  tf  a  child 
und^r  16  to  be  endangered.  ' 
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FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  IN  ^ALLAS 
COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore]  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tht  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tkke  this 
time  to  make  Just  a  few  brief  comments 
here  In  an  attempt  to  clear  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  state  in  the  very  beginning 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  ind  may 
I  say  that  I  appreciate  very  duch  his 
remaining  for  these  comments,  that  I 
stand  ready  and  will  be  most  Happy  to 
make  any  corrections  which  he  ean  sub- 
stantiate that  show  that  my  statement 
was  in  error.  I  make  that  statement 
publicly  and  I  want  to  assure  tha  gentle- 
man that  will  be  done.  As  I  lidicated 
before,  the  departments  were  cohtacted. 
Each  of  these  figures  were  requested. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  departments. 
If  they  are  in  error  and  the  department 
can  furnish  corrected  figures,  I  cfertainly 
will  be  the  first  to  submit  them.  '  As  the 
gentleman  indicated,  I  have  ma^e  some 
four  corrections  already,  but  no  jdepart- 
ment  has  called  to  my  attentibn  that 
there  are  other  errors  in  the  REcpRo.  As 
I  have  indicated,  however,  the  ge<itleman 
from  California  will  make  any  i  needed 
corrections  at  the  proper  time  liecause 
I  have  no  intention  of  giving  an^  incor- 
rect data. 

One  further  matter  to  whic  i  some 
rather  great  import  seemed  to  be  at- 
tached was  made  by  some  of  my  friends 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aiile,  and 
it  had  to  do  with  certain  repiints  or 
certain  copies  that  were  mailed.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  there 
were  reprints  made? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  beUeve  that  tl  e  word 
Is  "copies"  and  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  know  nothing  about  tie  me- 
chanics of  this.  We  just  receifed  the 
returned  mail  because  there  waa  no  re- 
turn address  on  the  Congressionill  enve- 
lopes from  the  House  of  Represeitatives 
that  were  sent  out  stami)ed.  I 

Mr.  SISK.  In  aU  fairness  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  we  understand  each  other.  One  of 
his  colleagues,  I  think,  made  quiie  a  to- 


do  about  certain  reprints  ibout  which  I 
know  nothing.  I  want  tb  know  If  a 
statement  had  been  made; that  reprints 
had  been  made,  and  if  so,  I  would  chal- 
lenge the  statement  thatfany  reprints 
of  this  copy  were  made  by  the  printer. 
Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me,  jsince  I  raised 
that  question?  ' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  ik  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  It  dtes  not  make 
too  much  difference  to  me  what  you  call 
them,  whether  you  call  them  copies  or 
reprints.  Would  it  help  tfee  gentleman 
any  if  I  phrased  the  question:  Who  paid 
for  the  copies  that  wtere  mailed? 
Would  that  help  any  or  Would  the  an- 
swer of  the  gentleman  still  |  be  "No  com- 
ment"? I 

Mr.  SISK.  Apparently,  the  gentle- 
man Is  imder  the  impression  that  there 
were  some  reprints  made,  i  I  challenge 
the  statement  that  reprinti;  were  made. 
Further,  I  will  state  to  the,  gentleman  f 
will  be  very  happy  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  California 
paid  for  no  copies  and  paid  for  no  re- 
prints of  this  particular  stat  ement.  Does 
that  answer  the  gentleman » 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  No;  It  does  not 
answer  the  question  at  all.  Who  did  pay 
for  them? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  Ilea.  I  have 
informed  the  gentleman  uiat  I  did  not 
order  any  reprints.  I  did  i^ot  order  any 
copies  and  I  did  not  pay  f or|  any. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  wis  just  won- 
dering what  California  wks  doing  in 
Texas  pohtics. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  have  no  Iden  who  mailed 
them  out,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Now  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  understand,  of  course,  that 
some  considerable  to-do  wji4  made  about 
voting  averages,  or  percentages,  in  the 
last  campaign  or  the  campaign  before 
that.  I  do  not  know  how  in^x>rtant  that 
is  here  and  I  am  certainly  not  here  to 
blow  my  own  horn.  I  aditiit  that  my 
first  term  here,  I  squeeked  In  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  I  think  it  #as  by  about 
53  percent  of  the  votes.  If  it  has  any 
bearing  on  the  type  of  job^at  we  may 
be  doing  for  our  districts,  I  came  back 
to  the  Congress  in  1956  with  74  percent 
of  the  votes  and  with  abdut  a  70,000 
vote  majority.  I  am  not  here  to  crow 
about  It  or  to  brag  about  t^e  situation, 
but  apparently  somebody  in  my  district 
felt  I  was  doing  a  fair  job.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  and  make  a  fe^^r  comments 
concerning  the  reference  thjit  was  made 
to  the  ADA  and  to  the  position  of  cer- 
tain labor  organizations.    I  understand 
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100  percent  rating  with 

the    3 -year 

gentleman 

You 


that  I  have  a 
the  ADA. 

Mr.    ALOER.      I    have 
record  here,  I  will  say  to  thi  „„.. 
in  case  he  would  like  to  Inspject  it, 
are  100  percent  with  them 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  thje  statement 
of  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  jdeny  It,  but 
I  personally  was  just  not  ^ware  that 
they  had  come  up  with  a  recent  record 
giving  me  a  100  percent  racing.  All  I 
can  say  with  reference  to  that  Is  that 
apparenUy    their    posiUonjon    major 


legislation  is  pretty  much  in  line  with 
what  the  people  across  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  my  district,  are  Interested 
In.  I  do  not  take  any  orders  from  ADA. 
I  have  not  received  any  direct  communi- 
cations from  them.  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  it,  but  if  my  vote  hap- 
pens to  agree  with  them,  that  is  fine 
with  me,  and  I  have  no  apology  to  make. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Tea.  I  yield.  The  gentle- 
man yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  gentleman  speaks 
for  his  district  certainly,  and  I  would  not 
criticize  his  right  to  his  viewpoint,  but 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  Dallas 
County  elected  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  do  not  think  you  speak  for  a 
majority  of  the  country.  I  have  the 
record  here  and  I  will  give  it  to  you.  I 
have  it  for  3  years,  the  only  years  I  have 
been  here.  I  was  not  keeping  this  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  but  only  for 
my  own  Information  until  the  gentleman 
attacked  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  I  regret  his  state- 
ment that  I  attacked  him.  I  would  like 
to  say  that,  irrespective  of  what  inter- 
pretation he  and  others  place  upon  it. 
if  they  interpret  that  as  an  attack  that 
is  up  to  them.  I  do  not  interpret  that 
as  an  attack  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  In  line  with  what  I  have  been 
reading  month  after  month  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  and  the  gentleman's  own  state- 
ments of  his  position  on  these  Issues, 
and  as  I  stated  a  little  while  ago,  people 
coming  to  me  and  saying.  "Is  It  a  fact 
that  there  are  areas  in  the  country  that 
refuse  to  accept  Federal  assistance  at 
all?"  One  particular  question  related  to 
Dallas  and  Dallas  County.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  that  area.  This 
is  a  bit  off  the  subject,  but  I  happened 
to  go  to  school  In  an  area  very  close  to 
Dallas,  more  years  ago  than  I  would  like 
to  admit.  We  had  boys  come  over  to 
the  dormitory  from  Dallas,  and  they 
were  pretty  nice  fellows.  We  called 
them  Big  D  in  those  days,  because  those 
boys  had  the  biggest  letter  of  any  kind 
I  had  ever  seen  mi  a  sweater.  They 
were  proud  of  Dallas.  We  were  proud 
of  the  boys,  because  some  of  them  were 
pretty  good  football  players  and  we  were 
happy  to  welcome  them.  So  I  am  not 
trying  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
people  in  the  gentleman's  district,  but 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  apparently  standing  at  the  Federal 
trough  all  the  way  up  to  their  ears  and 
taking  their  share  of  all  these  programs. 
As  a  result.  I  decided  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  determine  the  amoimt  of  Fed- 
eral aid  Dallas  County  was  receiving. 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
member one  of  the  remarks  I  made,  in 
wiiich  I  flatly  contradicted  the  Lovett 
vote  for  $26 Vi  million?  The  gentleman 
should  know  this  was  a  bond-issue  affair 
and  was  not  Federal  money.  How  long 
do  you  think  my  newsletter  was  put  In 
the  Recoro,  which  you  read  so  many 
times? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  read 
It  off  and  on  for  some  time  and  it  is 
Interesting  because  It  has  a  particular 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Let  me  ny  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  the  people  of  Dallas  and  myself 
thank  him  for  the  assiduous  attempt 
that  he  has  accorded  our  district. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

The  gentlonan  called  attention  to  a 
correction  which  I  put  in  the  Record 
some  weeks  after  the  original  statement, 
in  which  he  indicated  that  I  said  that  the 
ccnrectlons  were  of  very  little  import, 
when  actually  the  corrections  speclflcally 
were  of  substantial  quantities.  I  was 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  corrections 
were  very  small  percentagewise  com- 
pared to  the  total,  because  the  total 
figures  which  I  had  originally  indicated 
in  my  statement  amounted  to  $902  mil- 
lion, plus,  of  Federal  moneys  going  Into 
Dallas.  After  all  the  corrections  which 
I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  had 
been  included,  there  was  still  a  total  of 
$885  million  going  into  Dallas  County. 

I  think  in  a  way  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended  for  apparently  the  amount 
of  money  he  is  able  to  get  down  there; 
and  I  might  say  that  I  was  privileged,  by 
the  way,  to  get  some  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  DEillas  i>apers  after  this  was  put  in 
the  Record.  Some  are  very  interesting, 
and  there  was  a  surprising  amount  of 
mail,  by  the  way.  that  I  received  frcnn 
Dallas.  I  will  say  not  all  in  favor,  but  I 
will  say  not  all  unfavorable  to  him. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  I  have  left,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  other 
than  the  gentleman  from  Dallas,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Republican.  I  happen 
to  admire  them  a  great  deal  because  of 
the  fact  there  are  some  I  admire  very 
much,  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Dallas. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  considering 
Inserting  any  other  Information  regard- 
ing those  Congressional  districts,  or  is  he 
fighting  Dallas  because  Dallas  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Republican? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  at  the  present  time  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  on  that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  He  indicated  that  he 
would  3^eld  to  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  I  did  promise  the 
gentleman  I  would  yield  to  him,  and  I  do 
so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  care  to  comment  on  the 
procedure  that  is  used,  and  I  think  it  Is 
a  procedure  to  which  many  of  us  object, 
the  procedure  of  obtaining  imanlmous 
consent  in  the  well  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend remarks  and  then  putting  in  the 
Record  statements  derogatory  of  an- 
other Member  whether  that  Member 
happens  to  be  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, whether  he  happens  to  be  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle. 


I  think  a  serious  question  of  propriety 
is  involved  in  the  matter  of  inserting  re- 
marks of  this  nature  under  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  hope  that  out  of  today's 
discussion  will  come  some  understand^ 
ing  that  this  kind  of  procedure  will  not 
be  used  again,  particularly  when  the 
Member  In  question  Is  not  on  the  floor 
to  object  to  the  consent  request,  and 
particularly  when  the  gentleman  insert- 
ing the  remarks  does  not  advise  anyone 
that  derogatory  statements  are  going  to 
be  made  about  another  Member  of  tJais 
body  in  that  extension. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  win  jridd 
to  me  for  a  moment — I  do  not  want  to 
be  discourteous  to  him  and  cut  him  off. 
but  my  time  is  slipping  away  and  I  want 
to  comment  on  what  the  gentleman  says. 

This  is  my  fourth  year  in  this  body 
and  I  believe  I  have  not  been  promiscu- 
ous in  derogatory  statements  about 
Members  either  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
or  the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle;  and. 
as  indicated  earlier.  I  am  happy  to  apol- 
ogize and  do  now  apologize  for  anjrthlnff 
he  may  consider  derogatory,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Dallas.  As 
I  explained  earlier.  I  have  no  perscmal 
feeling  against  him.  I  admire  Mwi  In 
the  way  he  has  stood  up  for  his  countir 
and  his  great  city  of  Dallas.  I  have  dif- 
ferences with  him  politically;  and  I  do 
have  differences  with  him  in  his  philos- 
ophy. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  WIb^ 
consin  that  in  his  argument  I  disagree 
on  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  but  in 
no  setise  because  I  impugn  his  integrity, 
or  his  honesty,  or  his  sincerity.  I  would 
be  most  happy,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, to  publicly  apologize,  as  I  am  al- 
ready doing,  if  that  can  be  inferred  from 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  put  in  the 
Record  and  which  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing here^ 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man srield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  The  Chair  would  suggest 
that  any  Member  desiring  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion first  address  the  Chair  to  ascertain 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
S^eld,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  this  question.  I 
would  be  much  concerned  if  by  inference 
any  damage  was  done  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  or  any  other  Member  of 
this  House:  Since  the  subject  has  come 
up  with  regard  to  this  being  circulated 
in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  in  Congressional  envelopes,  not  by 
frank  but  by  stamp — the  gentl^nan  sasrs 
he  did  not  order  the  reprints  or  copies, 
and  I  presimie  not  the  envelopes — does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  to  clear  up 
and  remove  any  improper  Inferences  it 
would  be  well  for  the  House  to  under- 
stand how  those  copies  were  made,  who 
ordered  them,  and  who  sent  th«n  outf 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  House  wishes  to  do  so.   I  beliero 
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the  gvntlenmn  wffl  sfree  wWb  me,  Uiat 
I  h«Te  stated,  and  I  stand  on  this,  I  know 
nothhis  aboot  any  reprints,  any  eopies, 
any  maillnfB  of  thHt  type  into  ttie  «en- 
tleman'b  distrtet  In  Texas.  I  retteiate. 
and  It  win  stay  in  the  RicotD  in  ray  re- 
marks, If  that  happened  I  hate  no 
knowledge  of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  have  no  responsibility. 

In  eonchzBion  and  soramary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonW  like  to  reiterate  that 
on  the  basis  of  figures  supplied  by  the 
Federal  departments  responsible,  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Dallas  in  recent 
years  have  received  and  are  enjoying 
Federal  aids,  grants,  and  benefits 
amounting  to  $885  million — approaching 
a  billion  dollars,  xxader  programs  with 
which  I  heartily  agree,  and  with  which 
It  appears  the  gentlernan  from  Texas 
representing  Dallas  County  disagrees. 

Now  I  am  glad  the  people  of  Dallas 
County  are  enjoying  these  benefits  and 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  receive  them 
and  enjoy  them.  I  think  the  final  de- 
termination of  this  debate  is  up  to  the 
people  of  Dallas  County.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  gofaig  to  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the  need 
for  these  programs,  in  which  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  participate,  or  whether 
they  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  representing  that  area.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  ttiink  the  record  has 
been  set  straight  and  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  informed  decision, 
period.  I  have  no  desire  to  belabor  this 
Issue  further,  but  I  assure  the  gentleman 
there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  a  good 
debate  of  political  philosophies  if  that 
is  what  he  wants.  I  made  a  factual  state- 
ment concerning  the  large  extent  to 
which  Dallas  County  is  participating  in 
Federal  programs  and  I  pointed  out  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  gentleman,  and  upon 
that  statement  I  stand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  expired. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    MONI- 
TOR— ONE      OP      THE      WORLD'S 
BEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gwitleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
every  well-informed  person  is  congratu- 
lating the  Christian  Science  Monitor  cm 
its  50th  anniversary. 

Wherever  newspapermen  who  take 
pride  in  their  craft  gather  to  compare 
notes,  they  speak  of  the  Monitor  with 
respect  and  admiration. 

For  here  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
newspapers  in  the  world,  noted  for  Its 
accurate  reportage  of  national  and  in- 
ternational events  and  for  the  fair  and 
balanced  content  of  its  editorials. 

It  is  a  model  for  students  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Is  the  daily  reference  for  all 
people  who  must  depend  on  reliable  and 


objective  coferage  of  world  neifs  as  the 
basis  for  soond  oi^ion  and  ritht  ded- 
sioD.  > 

Step  by  step,  since  1908.  the  ^rlstian 
Sdmee  Monitor  has  built  its  reputation 
by  unwavering  dedication  to  the  truth. 

The  home  of  the  Monitor  is  Boston, 
Mass.  Hen,  nourished  by  the  principles 
of  the  nrst  Church  of  Christ,  ficientist. 
and  the  intellectual  climate  I  of  New 
England,  it  developed  those  siandar^ 
of  honest,  accurate,  and  clear  Journal- 
ism that  have  won  for  it  such  aniversal 

The  Monitor  never  sacrificed  quality 
to  gain  mass  circulation.  You]  will  not 
find  "cheesecake,"  gossip,  or  luHd  Ules 
in  its  oohunns.  But  you  will  find  the 
national  and  global  news  for  mature 
and  responsible  people  based  oil  factual 
reporting  that  you  can  trust,    j 

For  ttie  Monitor  expects  and' receives 
from  its  first-rate  correspondents 
around  the  world  the  dispat<iies  and 
the  interpretations  covering  si|niflcant 
events  that  have  firmly  established  its 
reputation  as  an  international  dally 
newspaper.  I  suspect  that  eiven  the 
Kremlin  is  secretly,  though  gn|dgingly, 
impressed  by  its  character. 

As  we  face  up  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  space  age,  it  is  apparentTthat  we 
will  have  to  change  some  of  qar  atti- 
tudes of  recent  years  and  recover  the 
standards  and  real  values  thit  have 
been  lost  in  the  concentration  oh  mate- 
rial progress. 

The  Christian   Science   Man 
never  surrendered  its  standar 
temptations  of  the  s«isational 
or  the  slanted  story. 

By  devotion  to  ^he  highest  pi 
of  joumaUsm  it  has  earned  its 
among  ttie  world's  great  newspt^pers. 

We  congratulate  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  its  50th  anniversary.  And 
we  are  confident  that  50  years  fiam  now 
its  superb  integrity  wlU  have  w«  n  for  it 
top  honors  as  the  Intemationil  daily 
newspaper. 

TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  l^>eakA'.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Holtzmak]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  poini  in  the 
Rbcorb.  !     I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiemaii  from 
South  Dakota?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speak4r,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  oCRepre- 
sentatives  a  bill  which  will  provide  some 
measure  of  tax  relief  for  the  thousands 
of  small-business  men  in  this  oountry. 
Campanion  bills  have  been  intioduced 
by  other  Members  of  the  House,  i  md  are 
pending  before  the  House  Comm  ttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

During  recent  years,  we  here  In  the 
United  States  have  been  experiei  icing  a 
vigorous  economic  expansion.  Out  the 
high  toterest  rates  and  tight-money 
policy  have  had  a  damaging  effect  on 
small-business  men  and  have  left  them 
in  a  financially  weak  position.  Inflation 
is  a  persistent  problem  and  thd  rising 
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cost  of  living  has  been  felt  by  growing 
numbers  of  American  businesses. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  mu^ 
talk  and  discussion  about  the  problems 
of  small  business.  In  ttle  past  cam- 
paigns the  political  parties-t-both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican— pledged  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses  through  adjust- 
ment of  taxes.  And  apph^ximately  2 
years  ago  President  Eisenhower  appoint- 
ed a  Cabinet  Committee  orj  Small  Bud- 
ness,  which  was  to  investigate  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  condit  on  of  small 
business  and  make  reco  nmendatlons 
that  would  aid  these  busine  ss  structures. 
This  committee,  in  Angus;  1956,  made 
four  specific  recommendations: 

First.  That  the  taxes  imdosed  on  busi- 
ness corporations  be  modlned  by  reduc- 
ing the  tax  rate  from  30  to  20  percent 
on  incomes  up  to  $25,000,    1 

Second.  That  businesses  be  given  the 
right  to  utilize,  for  purchkses  of  used 
property  not  exceeding  $50,000  in  any 
1  year,  the  formulas  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation that  were  made,  available  to 
purchasers  of  new  property  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  195^. 

Third.  That  corporationi  with  10  or 
fewer  stockholders  be  give  a  the  option 
of  being  taxed  as  if  they  «  ere  partner- 
ships. 

Fourth.  That  the  taxpayer  be  given 
the  option  of  paying  the  es  Ate  tax  over 
a  period  of  up  to  10  years  ir  cases  where 
the  estate  consists  largely  of  investments 
in  closely  held  business  concerns. 

The  bill  I  am  introducidg  carries  all 
four  of  those  recommenda^ons.  and  in 
addition  carries  another  provision 
which  states  that  in  the  jcase  of  any 
person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
additional  investment  in  the  amount  of 
$6,000  or  20  percent  of  the  t^t  Income  of 
such  trade  or  business  for  the  taxable 
year — computed  without  regard  to  this 
section — whichever  is  the  greater,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  totil  amount  of 
any  such  deduction  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000  for  any  taxable  yea*-. 

To  maintain  a  healthy  feconomy  all 
segments  of  that  economy  niust  fk)iulsh. 
and  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  give 
those  in  the  small  business  structure 
every  opportunity  to  build  up  the  neces- 
sary reserves  to  tide  them  lover  during 
any  recession  period.  The  small-busi- 
ness man  is  the  hard  core  |  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  here  in  I  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  is  a|  basic  safe- 
guard against  monopoly  and  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power.  On  my  recent 
trip  to  Europe  the  fact  ^as  brought 
home  to  me  most  clearly  thit  a  country 
that  does  not  have  the  sm|all-business 
man  as  the  backbone  of  Its  free  enter- 
prise system  cannot  have  4  strong  or 
stable  economy.  The  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  desperate  plight  of 
these  small  firms  which  rec(iiire  imme- 
diate and  meaningful  assistance  in  the 
field  of  tax  reduction.  Ev<ry  day  we 
hear  of  some  small  firm  whieh  has  been 
forced  to  close  its  doors.  In  New  York 
and  here  in  Washington  rirms  which 
have  been  in  business  for  n  lany.  many 
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years  are  going  out  of  business  because 
they  can  no  longer  face  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future  and  the  impact  of 
high  business  taxes.  In  the  Law  Joiuiial 
we  read  of  many  more  petitions  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  situation  Is  growing 
worse. 

Just  yesterday  the  House  pctssed  a  res- 
olution to  give  an  additional  siun  of 
$200,000  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  to  study  the  problems  of 
small  business.  This  committee  has 
done  a  tremendous  Job  in  p<Mnting  up 
the  critical  situation  facing  small  firms 
today,  and  its  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness in  the  past  has  been  invaluable. 
As  a  result  of  its  reports  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  past,  we  know  some 
of  the  problems  of  small  business,  and 
we  now  need  to  put  into  operation  a 
definite  plan  of  action  to  assist  the  in- 
dependent businessman.  We  must  take 
prompt  action  to  revitalize  this  smaller 
segment  of  our  economy,  and  this  bill  is 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  give  this  grave  problem 
very  seriotis  consideration,  and  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  bring  about  the 
much  needed  relief. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailkt,  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Mississippi,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Sisx,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
ext«id  remarks  in  the  Concrcssiohal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Machkowicz  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  StTLUVAN  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  PxRKnvs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  NATCHXt. 

Mr.  Lakx  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CarmxA  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  WiTHsow  and  to  include  a  tele- 
gram. 

Mr.  Allot  of  California  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brufi  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  CoLLixR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Chambkrlaim)  . 

Mr.  Hali. 

Mr.  Sa'tloe. 

Mr.  BoLAin)  and  to  include  an  address 
by  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  WzHSTKAD  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  AuntT  and  to  Inchide  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire. 
CIV 88 


Mr.  OATHnros  and  to  include  a  table. 
Mr.  HxtaaT  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


SENATE    BILL    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  728.  An  act  to  authorise  the  acquisition 
of  certain  property  In  square  724  In  the  IXs- 
trlct  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  exten- 
sion of  the  site  of  the  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  United  States  Senate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  addition  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

8.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  8216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  prevent  unjust  en- 
richment by  precluding  refunds  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  taxes  to  persons  who  have  not 
borne  the  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax. 


Bnj»S  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESmENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  on  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  5938.  An  act  to  amend  section  812  (e) 
(1>  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  with  respect  to  certain  decedents  who 
were  adjudged  Incompetent  before  i^rU  2. 
1948: 

H.  R.  7762.  An  act  to  amend  section  223  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  It  wlU  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  In  1954  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1989  appUes; 

H.  R.  8865.  An  act  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  coUected  taxes;  and 

H.R.  903S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  of  stock  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
restricted  stock  options  after  the  death  of 
the  employee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.McOOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  3,  1958,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATXCmS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  JUU.V,  ezeeu- 
tive  communlcatiims  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  budget  oflloer, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  Standard  Form  143  for  tb« 
period  ending  December  81.  1957,  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  th* 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, pursuant  to  the  Bureau  of  th« 
Budget  Circular  Ifo.  A-S4,  dated  July  35, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics) ,  transmit- 
ting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
prime  contract  procurement  awards  to  smaU 
and  large  bxisiness  firms  for  work  in  the 
United  States  during  the  flrst  5  months  of 
fiscal  year  1958,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
268,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  a  review  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
1956,  Public  Housing  Administration,  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  pursuant  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  approved  August 
a,  1954  (42  U.  8.  C.  1435);  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  functions  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1543.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "a  bill  to  amend  section  4083,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  peniten- 
tiary imprisonment";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port by  the  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Office  on  Its  positions  and  their  Incimi- 
bents  In  grades  16.  17,  and  18  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
854,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  prt^xMed  leg- 
islation entitled  "a  bm  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade 
agreements  xmder  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  tat  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prater 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  9371.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
certain  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1311).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  426.  Beao- 
lution  authorizing  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvitlee; 
without  amendment  (Stept.  No.  1813).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  459.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.  B.  8300,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorloe  the  erection  of  a  national  monument 
symbollatng  the  Ideals  of  democracy  In  tti* 
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fulfillment  of  the  act  of  August  31.  1*54  (68 
Stat.  1029),  "An  act  to  create  a  National 
Monument  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; without  amendment  (Rept.No.  1313). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hoiise  Resolution  460.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  H.  R.  2151,  a  bill  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  TaxlfT  Act  erf  1930 
relative  to  import  duties  on  certain  coarse 
wool;  without  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1314). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  461.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  Joint 
resolution  to  authorlae  the  construction  of 
certain  water-conservation  projects  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  adequate  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin, 
N.  Mez.,  and  Tex.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1315).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  462.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.  R,  4215,  a  bill  amending  sections  22 
and  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1316).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  RqIm. 
House  Resolution  463.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  2.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  transfer  of  rl^ht-oC- 
way  for  Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Har- 
din unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project  and 
payment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  connection 
therewith,  and  for  other  purposes;  wtthoat 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1317).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  oo  Rules. 
House  Resolution  464.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  1244,  a  blU  to  provide  for 
the  development  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  of  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  and  fcH-  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1318).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  465.  Resolution  for  con- 
BldK^tlon  of  H.  R.  912,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Navy  ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargine  or  margarine;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1319).  Referred 
to  the   House   Calendar. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Jtidiclary. 
H.  R.  8439.  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  bofxls 
posted  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  as  amended,  or  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1320).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BELLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Thomas 
Cruse  Mining  8c  Development  Co.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1305).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roma  H. 
Sellers;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1306). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  7057.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
Blgajer  and  Maria  Blgajer;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1307).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  8134.    A  blU  for  the  rcMe*  of  certain 


employees  of  the  Department  oi  the  Air 
Force,  Mobile  Air  Materiel  Aita;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1308).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houle. 

Mr.  LANE:  Oommittee  oa  the  fudiciary. 
H.  R.  9396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  J. 
Pobojeskl;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1309).  Referred  to  the  CommittSe  of  the 
Whole  House.  I 

Mr.  BURDICK:  Committee  on  ihe  Judi- 
ciary. H.  R.  9878.  A  bill  for  thd  relief  of 
Dora  Tlieima  Andr^;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Na  1310).  Referred  to  thelcommit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  R.  10363.  A  MU  to  extend  the  Authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  tra  le  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  '  'arlfl  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  surposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mei  ns. 
By  Mr.  KEAN: 
H.  R.  10309.  A  bill  to  extend  the  luthorlty 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trale  agree- 
ments uzxder  section  350  of  the  Taj  iff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other    )urposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  li  sans. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN : 
H.  R.  MW70.  A  bin  to  extend  the    luthority 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  tra^e  agree- 
menU  uivder  section  350  of  the  Ta4lff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN:  | 

H.  R.  10371.  A  blU  to  extend  the  iutbority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trace  agree- 
ments under  settKm  850  of  the  "lariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  I^ans. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  lovTa: 
H.  R  10372.  A  bill  to  amend  section  IS  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  permit j  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  reimburse  t  le  States 
for  the  United  States  pro  rata  sha  e  of  the 
value  of  materials  stockpiled  In  th(  vicinity 
of  Federal-aki  highway  projects  f^r  use  in 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  iwork  in- 
volved In  such  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  10373.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
filing  certain  claims  for  refund 
tax  which  are  based  on  the  sick 
sioci  oC  section  22    (b)    (S)    of  ti 
Revenue  Code  of  1939;  to  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.  a.  10374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  authorlae  appro- 
priations for  forest  highways  for  -ttbe  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  Jxmefso,  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  c4mmlttee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 
H.  R.  10375.  A  Uil  to  amend  the  adt  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  Slamath 
Indian  Tribe  by  providing  in  the  al  ernative 
for  private  or  Federal  acquisition  of  the  part 
of  the  tribal  forest  that  must  be  t  aid,  and 
for   other  pxnposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  AYRSS: 
H.  R.  10376.  A  WU  to  protect  the  right  o* 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Comnilttee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I 

By  Mr.  BBOOMFIELD: 
H.  R.  10377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administratis  Servtcis  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  donation  of  surpBus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  flre-flghting  organizations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovernmen  ODera- 
tlons. 
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By  Mr.  CSLLER: 
H.  R.  10878.  A  bUl  to  limit  tike  appUeabiUty 
of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  tio  exempt  cer- 
tain aspects  of  designated  pr4fes*ioiial  team 
sports,  and  for  other  purposei;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  ] 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Masafechusetts  • 
H.  R.  10379.  A  bill  to  ameCd  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  provide  that  ho  security  in 
the  form  of  a  bond  or  otherwise  shall  be  re- 
quired of  deposits  to  the  exient  that  they 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  [ 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  C?aronna: 
H.R  10380.  A  bUl  to  amentj  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  oi  1940  to  pro- 
vide for  paying  an  indemnity^  of  $10,000  to 
the  widow,  children,  or  parent^  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  dji^ng  after  1956 
under  circumstances  not  permitting  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  Inder  mlty  compen- 
sation or  death  compensation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

H  R.  10381.  A  blU  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tlonal  defense,  the  cause  of  pei  ce,  and  assure 
the  Intellectual  preeminence  3f  the  United 
States,  especially  in  sctenoe  aiid  technology, 
through  programs  designed  tot  stimulate  the 
development  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  in  science,  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, modern  foreign  languages,  and  other 
disciplines,  and  to  provide  adcfitional  facili- 
ties for  the  teaching  thereof;  tp  promote  the 
development  of  technical  skills  essential  to 
the  national  defense;  to  assist  teachers  to 
Increase  their  knowledge  and  ilmprove  their 
effectiveness;  and  for  other  pii-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and.  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GATHINOS: 

H  R.  10382.  A  biU  to  amei 
tural    Act   of    1949,    to    provid^ 
creased  use  of  rice  by  the  Ai 
In  certain  federally  operated 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  ORANAHAN: 

H.  R.  10383.  A    bUl    to    ameUr- **    ». 

the  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum  benefits   payable    thereilnder;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.] 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 

H.  R.  10364.  A    bill    to    Im 
of   basic   compensation   of   oil. 
ployees  in  the  field  service  of 
Department;    to    the     Commit 
Oace  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10385.  A  bill  to  revise  ti 

pensation  schedules  (rf  the  Cla^slQcatlonAct 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  otiher  purposes; 
to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Post  Offtce  and  CIvU 
Service.  | 

H.  R.  10388.  A  bill  to  prohlliJt  and  make 

unlawful  the  charging  of  a  fee  to  view  tele- 
casts, or  to  enjoy  the  xise  of  television  in 
private  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.  R.  10387.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
isations of  the  blind;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HSSELTON: 
H.  R.  10388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  redipce  the  rates 
of  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  wells; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  an^  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.  R.  10389.  A  bill  to  amend !  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  asslit  smaU  and 
independent   bxislness,   and  for   other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KNUTS<M?: 
H.B.  103B0.  A  Wll  to  extend  and  expand 
the  special  milk  for  children  program  for 
•a  additional  2-year  period,  t<>  extend  the 
program  of  expanded  milk  in  ^  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  Arm  id  Forces  for 
au  additional  2-year  period,  and  to  extend 
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the  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  an 
additional  a-year  period,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxMes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LANK: 

H.  R.  10391.  A  biU  to  amend  section  812 
of  the  ImmigraUon  and  Nationality  Act  to 
exempt  certain  additional  persons  from  the 
requirements  as  to  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language  before  their  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ifr.  liACK  of  Illinois: 

H.  R.  10392.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1984,  with  respect  to  the 
broadcasting  of  subscription  television  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.  R.  10393.  A  biU  to  esUblish  a  program 
of  survival  food  depots  In  order  to  provide 
subsistence  for  the  large  numbers  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  who 
would  be  evacuated  from  the  devastated 
areas  in  the  event  of  attack  on  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10394.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions which  presently  restrict  the  deduc- 
tion for  medical  expenses  to  those  exceeding 
8  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10395.  A  biU  to  increase  from  $600 
to  8700  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
bUndness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  10398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Seciu-ity  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
850  per  month  of  earned  income  may  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  State  agency  in  determining 
an  individual's  need  for  old-age  assistance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota : 

H.  R.  10397.  A  blU  to  authorize  emergency 
refinancing  loans  to  farmers  in  disaster  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricultxire. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  R.  10398.  A  bill  to  provide  for  approval 
under  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind  without  re- 
gard to  the  existence  In  any  State  of  other 
plans  of  assistance  to  blind  persons  financed 
entirely  by  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RADWAN: 

H.  R.  10399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  subscrip- 
tion television  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  R006KVKLT: 

H.  R.  10400.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System  to  make  available 
to  small  business  a  source  of  equity  and 
long-term  loan  capital  where  such  capital  is 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms  from  exist- 
ing private  sovirces;  to  transfer  to  such  sys- 
tem all  funds  which  are  presently  avaUable 
under  section  18b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
for  loans  to  industrial  and  conunercial  firms, 
together  with  certain  other  funds  out  of  the 
stuplus  accounts  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  i*»TiiriTig  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  8ANTANGKLO: 

H.  R.  10401.  A  bill  to  create  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System  to  make  available 
to  small  business  a  source  of  equity  and 
long-term  loan  capital  where  such  capital  is 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms  from  exist- 
ing private  sources;  to  transfer  to  such  sys- 
tem all  funds  which  are  presently  available 
under  section  18b  ot  the  Vsderal  Reeerve  Act 
for  loans  to  Industrial  and  commercial  Anns, 


together  with  certain  other  funds  out  of  the 
surpltis   aooounto    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
baiiks;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oo  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  ICr.  TOLLDBON: 

H.  R.  10402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultxire. 

H.  R.  10403.  A  biU  to  provide  an  adequate, 
balanced,  and  orderly  fiow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 

H.  R.  10404.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health,  by  prohibiting  new 
food  additives  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately pretested  to  establish  their  safe  use 
under  the  conditions  of  their  intended  use; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  R.  10405.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  former  naval  in- 
dustrial facilities  at  Center  Line,  Mich.,  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.  R.  10408.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  ZV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments of  unemployment  compensation 
thereunder  to  veterans  discharged  after 
1958,  to  the  same  extent  as  such  payments 
are  made  to  clvUian  employees  of  the  United 
States;  to  tlie  CoomUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COAO: 

H.  R.  10407.  A  biU  to  amend  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  reimburse  the  States 
for  the  United  States  pro  rata  share  of  the 
value  of  materials  stockpiled  In  the  vicinity 
of  Federal-aid  highway  projects  for  use  in 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  work  in- 
volved in  such  projects;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORANO: 

H.  R.  10408.  A  bill  to  include  as  creditable 
service  for  purposes  of  retirement  under  sec- 
tion 6  (c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  certain  service  of  individuals  trans- 
ferred under  Executive  Order  9067  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1942;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TALLE: 

H.  R.  10409.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
price  support  levels  for  whole  milk  and  but- 
terfat  during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
AprU  1.  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.  R.  10410.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Public 
Lands  Management  Study  Commission,  to 
establish  a  policy  of  multiple  use  of  the 
public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  10411.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Government  con- 
tractors; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.R.  10413.  A  bill  to  cancel  reimbursable 
charges  against  Mission  Indian  lands  in 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  247.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Israel  on  the 
occasion  of  tlie  10th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Israel,  and  for  othisr  purposes; 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Aflaiza. 
By  Mr.  GEDERBERO: 

R.  Con.  Res.  348.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 


1900  as  'Tlslt  n.  8.  A.  Tear~:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  249.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 

I960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Tear,"  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.  Concwrrat  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  251.  Concturent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  1 0th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conm:ilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSKN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  252.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas: 

H.  Con.  Res.  253.  Concxu-rent  resolution   to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jixilciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  Con.  Res.  254.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TELLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  255.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Ooverzxment  and  people  of  Israel  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.  J.  Res.  518.  Joint    resolution    designat- 
ing October  31  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor 
Day;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H.  J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  a  survey 
of  a  water  route  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  into 
Lake  Champlaln,  N.  Y.,  and  Vt.,  with  ulti- 
mate connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HASKELL: 

R.  J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  a  full-scale  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production,  from  sea  or  other 
saime  waters,  of  water  siUtable  for  agrictU- 
tural.  Industrial,  municipal,  and  other  ben- 
eficial consumptive  uses;  to  the  C<Hxunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARBST1EIN: 

H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  certain  problems 
arising  from  population  migrations  within 
the  United  States  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  BiUes. 
ByMr.HORAN: 

H.  Res.  467.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
oommittee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organization  and  procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXM.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  aa 
follows: 

By  Mr.  FOBAKD:  Memorial  of  the  Rhode 
bland  General  Assembly,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  at  1Sb» 
United  States,   the   Secretary   of  State  ot 
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the  United  States,  and  the  Tariff  Gbmmisslon 
to  enact  and  maintain  tariff  rates  on  textile 
imports:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  CallfOTnia   (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  10413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cecellia  Celllno:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.  R.  10414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
claimants  against  the  United  States  who  suf- 
fered personal  Injuries,  property  damage,  or 
Other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of  a 


mnnitions    tmck    between    

Selma,  N.  C,  on  March  7,  1942;  to 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.  R.  10415.  A  biU  far  the  reUe 
wits.     Inc.;     to     the     Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMEB: 
H.  R.  10416.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ( 
Ennen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Marylan< 
H.  R.  10417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  . 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  R.  10418.  A  bUl  for  the  relief 
L.  Mathls;  to  the  Committee  on 
clary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinola 

H.  R.  10419.  A  bill  for  the  relief 

Counties  Hydro-Electric  Co.;  to  th« 

tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Smltlffleld   and 
the  Con- 


of  Hur- 
on    the 


J.  Henry 
Judiciary. 


a 


EXTENSIONS   OF   RE 


Post  O^ce  Ban  %m  Obscene  Magazines 


January  3Q 


O.  Elmer 
Judiciary. 

of  Mabel 
fche  Judl- 


of  North 
Conunlt- 


PETmONS.  E'x:. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XxU.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

371.  By  Mr.  KINO:  Petition  of  Mrs.  Defla 
Painter,  Inglewood.  Calif.,  and  80  constitu- 
ents of  the  17th  Congresslooal  District  of 
California  urging  support  to  remove  the  ad- 
vertising of  alcoholic  beveriges  from  our 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  .Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

372.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Iron 
County  Clerk.  Hurley,  Wis.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Iron 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  pn  January  14, 
1958,  requesting  the  Federal  Qovemment  to 
place  a  tariff  on  all  iron  ore^  steel,  copper, 
plywood,  and  pulpwood  imported  from  for- 
eign soil;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ami 
Means. 


MARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  F.  BYRNE 

OF  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  1958 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  t)ermission  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  nullifying  the  ban  by 
the  post  oflSce  on  mailing  three  obscene 
magazines. 

I  quote  from  the  January  24  issue  of 
the  New  World,  a  reputable  news 
journal: 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  have 
the  effect  of  sharply  restricting  the  legal  defl- 
niUon  of  obscenity — particularly  with  regard 
to  nudist  publications — were  delivered  with- 
out written  opinions. 

This  action  is  in  itself  intefesting  since 
the  New  World  mentions  further  "that 
the  Court  merely  filed  a  notice  that  it 
was  granting  review  of  the  constitutional 
issues  raised  in  the  cases  and  simultane- 
ously filed  a  per  curiam  decision  that 
the  lower  courts  were  reversed."  The 
Court  added  cryptically,  "See  Roth 
against  United  States"  in  each  case. 

As  I  understand  this  Roth  against 
United  States  decision  reached  by  the 
Supreme  Court  June  24,  1957.  the  Court 
upheld  in  a  6  to  3  decision  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  law  banning  ob- 
scene material  from  the  mails.  In  the 
majority  opinion.  Justice  William  J 
Brennan,  Jr.,  laid  down  a  new  definition 
of  obscenity  that  is  having  increasing 
impact  on  Federal  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment of  anti-smut  laws.  Quoting  from 
Justice  Brennan,  he  states  "the  test  of 
obscenity  should  be  whether  to  the  aver- 
age person,  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards,  the  dominant  theme 
of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole  appeals 
to  prurient  interest."  It  appears  the 
Court  did  not  believe  the  magazines  vio- 
lated this  standard. 

As  the  father  of  eight  chfldren  I  am 
and  always  have  been  concerned  with 


what  my  children  read.  Thoith  I  am 
aware  of  the  efforts  to  change  ojiir  moral 
codes  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  believe 
we  need  to  change  our  definitic  n  of  the 
word  obscene  as  found  in  Webster's 
dictionary. 

My  District  in  Chicago  has  a  great 
number  of  devoted  teachers  vho  are 
nuns,  priests  and  laymen.  They  are 
gravely  concerned  with  the  mcral  edu- 
cation of  their  pupils  as  wel 
academic  side.  My  belief  is  t  lat  per- 
mitting obscene  magazines  to  gojthrough 
the  mails  is  not  contributing  to 
of  any  of  our  young  people  \^ho  read 
them,  nor  does  it  make  it  any  e  isier  for 
our  schools  in  their  efforts  to  te  ich  rea- 
son and  decency;  to  explain  th;  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad.  If 
niency  is  permitted  by  the  Gov«  rnment. 
then  I  do  not  believe  the  Ctov^mment 
is  serving  the  best  interests  of 
pie  in  America. 


A  Soal-Searchins^  Decisioi  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


lie  peo- 


OF 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OF  nxiwors 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTS  TIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  19 S  8 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  cast  a  vote  in  this  House  which 
was  both  preceded  and  foUowedlfy  much 
soul  searching  on  my  part.  I  refer  to 
the  action  of  Thursday  in  voUnt  to  in- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  by  $3  billion 

ITie  action  we  took  that  da?  was  a 
needful  one;  but  It  was  a  shameful  com- 
mentary on  our  Nation's  immediate  past 

We  had  to  vote  the  debt  limit  increase 
solely  because  we  have  a  balance  of  a 
billion  dollars,  and  bills  that  already 
total  more  than  that.  Obviously  if  we 
had  not  voted  the  increase  our  govern- 
ment would  have  had  to  default  Its  bUls 

^i^P  toward  the  destruction  of  our 
national  credit.  Chaos  undoiibtedly 
would  have  followed.  v^"«^yr 


I  had  a  i-atfcer  positive  feeling  then, 
as  I  have  now.  that  this  iiction  should 
not  have  been  necessary.  Those  who 
voted  against  it  had  som<(  very  sound 
reasons  or  principle  for  domg  so. 

First  of  all,  I  would  have  been  more 
than  naive  had  I  placed  full  faith  on 
the  assurance  contained  in' the  measure 
that  this  was  only  a  temporary  debt 
limit  increase.  We  all  kiiow  how  the 
word  "temporary"  has  chanbed  in  mean- 
ing in  recent  generations!  There  ar« 
temporary  buildings  built  some  40  years 
ago  which  threaten  to  outlast  us  all. 
There  were  temporary  programs  enacted 
during  the  depression  yeats  which  are 
still  on  the  books  and  sti^l  actively  in 
use.  "Temporary"  has  becime  a  mean- 
ingless word  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  this  temporary  debt  limit  in- 
crease will  not  be  with  us  f  o  r  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Then  there  is  the  reasonable  argument 
that  this  measure  would  nit  have  been 
necessary  had  other  Menders  of  the 
House  followed  the  voting 
I  did  last  year  when  I  voted 
than  $10  billion  in  appr( 
authorizations. 

But  unfortunately  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Cwigress  did  n0t  have  that 
kind  of  economy  voting  recdrd.  For  too 
many  years  in  the  past  oui  Legislature 
has  not  had  that  kind  of  a  vMing  record. 
And  the  result  came  Thursday  when  we 
had  to  vote  for  the  debt  increase  or  face 
grave  dangers  of  financial  chaos. 

I  voted  for  that  measure  with  great  re- 
luctance. Under  similar  circumstances, 
I  shall  not  do  so  again  in  tlie  future. 
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After  45? 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^ARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


REPRESl  NTA' 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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to  find  It  difficult  to  find  work  after  45— 
in  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the 
world?  All  have  the  same  story.  "No- 
body wants  to  hire  you  after  you  are  45." 
We  send  millions  of  dollars  to  Indochina 
and  countries  all  over  the  world,  to  keep 
them  from  suffering,  while  here  in  our 
own  country,  we  have  people  suffering 
from  hunger.  Illness,  loneliness,  and  the 
crushed  spirit  of  people  unwanted  and 
dispossessed.  The  skills  and  talents  of 
these  people  brought  America  through 
wars  and  developments.  They  are  not 
asking  for  jobs  that  pay  $100  per  week, 
but  simply  asking  for  a  chance  to  work, 
live,  and  exist  as  a  decent  citizen.  Our 
Government  spends  millions  to  salvage 
corn,  to  save  butter  and  eggs,  yet  are  we 
over  45  surplus  people?  Our  services 
and  experiences,  though  they  may  be 
limited,  should  receive  part  of  the  atten- 
tion given  to  surplus  food.  Before  year 
1958  these  people  have  to  become  65  be- 
fore they  are  eligible  for  social-security 
pensions,  and  after  65,  many  are  not 
eligible,  if  they  have  not  the  required 
number  of  quarter  years  worked  where 
social  security  deductions  were  made. 
There  is  a  period  of  20  long  years  from  45 
to  65.  The  majority  of  these  people  have 
raised  families  and  fotmd  it  impossible  to 
save  enough  money  to  live  without  work 
from  45  to  65 — a  period  of  20  years.  Our 
lawmakers  have  passed  a  law  whereby 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  re- 
garding age  on  employment,  but  it  has 
failed  to  eliminate  thi^  condition.  How 
much  longer  will  our  country,  that  prides 
itself  on  fighting  prejudice  and  segrega- 
tion of  color,  continue  to  cultivate  prej- 
udice against  employment  after  45?  We. 
the  people  of  America.  beUeve  that  our 
clergymen,  Roman  CathoHcs,  Protes- 
tants. Jewish,  and  all  who  profess  to  be 
Christian  should  follow  the  example  of 
God  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  people 
over  45  with  the  lawmakers  of  our  coun- 
try, to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  all  men  and  women  so 
that  they  may  work  and  live  as  decent 
citizens  after  45. 


Lcrislative    PoU    of    tkc    Secoxl    New 
Hampshire  Concessional  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PERKINS  BASS 

OF  KXW   BAMP8HIBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  ftri- 
lowing  1958  legislative  poll  of  the  Second 
New  Hampshire  Congressional  District: 
QvxsnowNAau 

For  the  fourth  3rear.  I  am  taking  a  poll  of 
the  pe<^e  in  New  Hampstilre  to  learn  your 
feelings  on  important  issues  before  the  Con- 
gress. Tovir  opinions  on  these  Issues  wiU  be 
oX  great  ralue  and  interest  to  me.  Please 
check  the  answer  which  best  corresponds 


with  your  own  thinking  and  return  to  me  at 
the  above  address,  together  with  any  addi- 
tional comments  you  may  have  on  the  back 


Of  this  sheet.  The  wording  of  eacli  questkn 
is  not  intended  to  iufluofnoe  your  answer  ooe 
way  or  the  other. 


Tea 


1.  Do  yoa  favor  the  roUowlnc  major  legislative  recommendations  wbicti  the  PtesMent  has  last 
made  to  Confrress? 

a.  Extension  of  the  Rectprocal  Trade  Apwments  Acti _ 

b.  Continuance  of  the  mutual  security  program  of  militioy  »ri<1  eoonomic  aid  to 
nations? 

Uberslizise  tile  immiarstion  lawsT. 


c 
d. 


e. 

f. 


A  5-jrear  t8K2.oo().00O  Federal  aid  to  education  proKram,  providUiK  limited  student 
scholarshijjs,  tpaciiing  fellDwshlps,  and  matchinR  grants  to  Stales  to  bolster  the 
Nation's  edurational  system,  particularly  in  science  and  matiioaatics? 

Sharing  atomic  secrets  wit ti  our  allies? . 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii? IIIIII""""""" 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  multibillion  dollar  nationwide  atomic  shelter  program?. ,"I""I"I"I"m 

3.  Do  you  favor  incrpartnc  socla!-secarity  txmeflls  with  a  correspoodlns  increase  to  IndMAud 

and  employer  contributions? 

4.  AssumlnK  preatly  increased  military  expenditures  are  neoessaiy  for  tlie  wcorityiirtMi 

country,  do  yon  favor  a  balanced  budiret  at  all  costs? __ 

5.  Do  jou  favor  a  summit  coufereiioe  between  the  President  and  Soviet  leaders  on  current  EasC- 

west  dlfferpnccs? _ ^ _ 

«.  Do  you  oppose  in\-ltlnE  to  this  country  the  beads  of  Communist  natl<ms  for  oonfereneep?" 

7.  Presiileiit  Eiseflliower  has  recommeuded  to  Congress  a  6  peroent  cost-of-living  pay  inerease 

for  Ke<lpral  postal  and  civil  service  worliets  (cost  $1,OM,000.000).    Check  1  answer  only 

a.  I  favor  thL«  pay  increase q 

b.  1  am  tor  a  lesser  pay  Increase ,  ..^-IIIIII "n 

e.  I  don't  think  this  pay  increase  Is  enough . ~I I.-."d 

d.  I  am  oppo!<ed  to  any  such  pay  increase  at  tWs  tiuM ""111111111111110 

e.  No  opinion ^ _^    "q 

8.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Oovemment  sitould  exercise  additional  rontrol  over  labor  imton 
finances  and  activities?. 


0.  In  general,  do  you  approve  of  ttie  way  in  wtiicb  President  Ei»Hihower  Is  d^ng  Us  job?. 


No 

Ns  lopin- 


Aithough  this  is  of  course  optional,  it  animals,  particularly  deer,  were  in  the 

Zi°^i^i^  helpful  to  me  if  you  would  in-  j^ablt    of    crossing.      Hartford    was    the 

di(»te  yotir  correct  name  and  address  below,      fv.!..^   4.^,,,^   ««    Z^^t^ w-      *      1       *    ^T^ 

If  I  have  the  wrong  address  or  have  sent  ^^  ^^  ^  western  Kentucky  to  be 

you    more    than    one    questionnaire,    please  Chartered. 

draw  a  circle  around  your  correct  address  During  the  War  of  1812.  Ohio  Coimty 

below.  formed  three  companies  of  men  to  carry 

Sincerely  yotirs.  arms.     One  accompanied  Gen.  Samuel 

„ — 7 —  ~Z — •  Hopkins  up  the  Wabash  River,  another 

Member  of  Congress.  ^g^t    ^^^    q^^     jg^j^    Shelby,    while 

""* "'ii''li^"iJr:Zr -^^^    *^^"^    company    was    under    Gen. 

street «ir.,  sors..  miss  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  BaUle  of  New 

Town  'or  Cit7lIII~I2222I222I12l2222ZZZZlZ  Orleans.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  citi- 

^^^  ^^  Ohio  County  have  manifested 

^_^^^^^__^  their  patriotism,  bi-avery^  and  love  of 

country   in    every   conflict   the   United 

A  Salute  to  Hartford,  Ky.  States  has  been  engaged  in. 

In  this  crucial  period  aow  facing  us, 

BTjmmqTf^N  OF  RFTv/TARifca  **  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  pcview  tbe  history  at 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  the  States  comprising  oar  great  Nation. 

°'  as  well  as  the  municipalities  wliieli  are 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  MATCHER  »  part  thereof.    Just  as  we  will  probably 

OF  KENTucKT  ^  Called  upon  to  exert  initiative  and 

m  THK  HonsE  OP  REPRBSFNTATnnrQ  °^^®  sacrificcs.  so  were  the  early  set- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  yg^s  of  Ohio  County.    They,  too,  faced 

Thursday.  January  30, 1958  challenges  which  were  i»t  met  by  nega- 

Mr.    NATCHER.      Mr.     Speaker,    on  tions,  but  by  forceful  action.    These  men 

February  3. 1958.  a  formal  ceremony  wiU  *^^  women  summoned  their  God-given 

be  held  in  Hartford,  Ky..  commemorat-  f^rength  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of 

Ing  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  appro-  J"^^^  ^™^-    ^^^^  ^^  experience  of  our 

val  of  the  legislative  act  incorporating  forebears  can  give  us  warning  of  what  to 

that  city  as  a  miuiicipality.    It  is  quite  °°  ^^°  ^'^^^  "°^  ^  ^°-     ^  we  are  to 

proper    that    we    pause    and    give    di>e  ^^^^^^  enduring  peace,  we  must  seek  its 

rec<«nition  to  this  noteworthy  event.  origins  in  human  experience  and  in  the 

Ohio  County  is  located  In  the  central  record  of  human  idealism.    We  may  have 

part  of  the  Second  Congressional  District  'o^'^otten  to  pass  on  Uie  lesson  that  tbe 

of  Kentucky  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ^^"^  ,^^  7?^^^-.'^^°.    founded    Ohio 

represent.     It  covers  an   area  of   596  ^°^',f  ^^^,^^  "'^  ^  Hartford  knew 

miles,  and.  as  of  the   1950  census,  its  s?,well;  that  freedom  is  our  most  valu- 

populaUon   was   20,840.     Rich   agricul-  ^^^^  ^^^^°?-  ^^  ™!^  ^  jealously 

tural  lands  are  located  hi  Ohio  County.  Protected    and    strengthened    by    each 

Also  coal  and  oil  deposits  are  present.   In  generation. 

1798  the  county  of  Ohio  was  formed.    It  ^e  can  Imagine  that  the  pioneers  In 

was   carved   from   an   area   of   Hardin  Ohio  County  and  Hartford  must  have 

Covmty,  Ky.    On  February  3.  1808,  Hart-  looked  arovmd  with  satisfactioBi  at  tix 

ford,  the  coimty  seat  of  Ohio  Coimty,  be-  visible  evidences  of  their  pn>^>ering  in  a 

came  a  town.    Its  nan^  was  probably  new  land — the  snug  dwelUnis.  tbe  fields 

derived  from  the  ford  on  Rough  Creek —  from  which  the  tillage  had  been  tak«i. 

now  known  as  Rough  River — where  wild  and  the  churches  where  they  thanked 
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God  for  His  bounty.  The  beginnlnir 
they  made  so  long  ago  has  become  the 
heritage  of  their  descendants  who  have 
carried  on  with  the  results  we  see  to- 
day— a  prosperous,  industrious,  and 
happy  generation  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens.  I  salute  them  one  and  alL 


The  Durj  FarHcrs  of  America  Are 
m  Real  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OP 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  Include  therein  a  telegram 
from  Charles  Dineen,  executive  secre- 
tary, Wisconsin  Independent  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

The  dilemma  of  the  American  farmer 
Is  tragic  today.  The  State  Department 
trades  or  negotiates  him  out  of  a  foreign 
market  for  his  products.  Selfish  busi- 
ness interests  frequently  precludes  giv- 
ing the  products  away  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
cries production  instead  of  battling  the 
State  Department  or  some  segments  of 
business  as  is  his  duty.  Wisconsin  dairy 
producers  need  some  expert  assistance 
but  more  than  that — ^Wisconsin  needs  a 
real  dairy  program  of  national  scope. 
In  line  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dineen,  executive  secretary,  I  submit  the 
following  telegram  for  the  Record: 
Hon.  Garomteb  V^ithrow, 

Hotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
The  Wisconsin  Independent  MUk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  representing  most  of 
mllksheds  supplying  MUwaukee  and  ClUcago, 
worried  over  dairy  situation  and  market  out- 
look for  producers,  request  your  undivided 
effort  toward  satisfactory  dairy  program  and 
suggest  It  is  high  time  United  States  foUows 
lead  of  other  countries,  notably  Dominican 
RepubUc.  In  fostering  sound  dairy  lnd\i8try 
based  upon  strong  Holstein  Prlesen  blood- 
lines and  broad  vue  of  dairy  products.  The 
Dominican  Republic  has  solved  agricultural 
problems  and  worth  your  study  and  atten- 
tion. Looking  forward  your  making  these 
▼lews  known  to  Congress  through  Congrbs- 
BiONAL  Rbcord  and  pertinent  remarks  of  vour 
own.  ' 

Charles  Duvkkm, 
Executive  Secretary. 

I  telephoned  the  Dominican  Republic 
Embassy  and  learned  theh«  is  a  special- 
ized dairy  production  and  distribution. 
Free  milk  and  cheese  and  milk  products 
are  actually  gotten  to  the  children  and 
others  who  may  be  in  need.  They  not 
only  produce,  but  they  market  that  pro- 
duction on  an  orderly  plan.  I  suspect 
that  is  what  Mr.  Dineen  refers  to. 
Rather  than  be  a  mere  storage  reser- 
voir, our  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  well  become  the  roimded  market- 
ing outlet  which  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  RepubUc  has  assimied.  The 
growing  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  suggesto  a  reasonable  outlet  for 


our  milk  and  cheese.  Let  us  liot  simply 
tell  the  Wisconsin  dairyman  "tio."  Let 
us  get  busy. 


I  not  i 

fo.' 


Jimuiry  SO 


EdacaUoB — The  Ultimate  Weapon  To 
WiD  Strenctli  for  Peaci 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIAREIS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   1CA8SACBTTSKTTS       I 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEN^ATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  30, 1^58 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extenc^  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  my  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, in  support  of  H.  R.  8571,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  Insm-ance  for  loans 
made  to  science  and  engineering  stu- 
dents for  tuition. 

The  statement  follows: 

Education — Thk  Ultimats  Wzapo^  To  Win 
Btrcnoth  roR  Pkack 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  insurance  for  l<}an8  made 
to  science  and  engineering  students  for  tui- 
tion on  July  8.  1957,  fast-moving  develop- 
ments have  shattered  our  compla<^ncy. 

What  seemed  advisable  then,  his  become 
Imperative  now.  The  Russian  ^access  in 
opening  up  the  age  of  space  ha$  shocked 
ua  out  of  our  lackadaisical  attitude  toward 
education.  We  have  come  to  re»llze  that 
the  trained  capacity  to  think  is  i»t  merely 
a  sideUne,  but  the  very  essence  oFour  wav 
of  life.  j  ' 

To  design  and  produce  Intercdntlnental 
missUes,  to  explore  space,  and  In  everything 
required  to  win  peace  and  progress,  educaUon 
Is  the  key.  i 

The  New  York  Times  of  OctobeJ  27,  1957 
quotes  the  Educational  Testing  ^rvloe  as 
reporting  that  lack  of  money  keep4  many  of ' 
the  best  high-school  students  fro<i  college 
Some  150.000  high  ability  studei^  would 
have  gone  to  college  had  adequate  financial 
support  been  offered  them. 

Benjamin  Pine,  of  the  Times  h4s  this  to 
say,  "To  help  the  qualified  studeats  enter, 
many  colleges  offer  scholarships  »nd  stu- 
dent loans."  Even  though  scholaraiilps  have 
Jumped  100  percent  In  the  last  5  years, 
still  not  enough  is  done  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  help.  The  hirnger  for 
scholarships  was  hlghUghted  last  Tuesday 
When  300.000  high  school  seniors  took  part 
In  the  merit  scholarship  examination.  This 
Is  probably  the  most  intensive  talent  hunt 
in  our  Nation's  history.  The  e«ams  are 
sponsored  by  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship program,  set  up  2  years  ago  with  a 
•20  million  grant  from  the  Ford  Tpounda- 
tlon.  Since  then,  business  and  Industry 
have  added  several  million  dollarg. 

The  results  of  the  Tuesday  tests  will  not 
be  known  untU  early  spring.  Of  tlK  300,000 
who  took  the  difficult  exams,  7,500  ^U  enter 
the  semifinals  of  the  merit  progrJm.  The 
final  winners  will  split  about  $4mmion 
among  them.  Only  800  of  the  SOOiooo  who 
sought  help  through  scholarships  wm 
actuaUy  get  any  kind  of  financial  assist- 
ance. What  happens  to  the  other  299.200 
eager  candidates? 

'-nils  waste  must  stop",  one  educator 
insisted.  "We  can't  afford  the  Ittroj^^ 
keeping  our  best  brains  out  of  coUege.- 
*v"^^  **^*  cautloxis  recommendations  of 
the  President  on  this  subject  wUl  faU  to 
eliminate  this  waste.  "#  xau  w 


Soviet  Russia  Is  training  scientists  and 
engineers  at  a  rate  that  w<ll  leave  us  far 
behind,  unless  we  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost.  Incidentally,  in  that  Communist 
society,  they  do  loan  money  to  bright  stu- 
dents, to  open  the  doors  of  educational  od- 
portunity  for  them.  I 

While  we  ding  to  the  o|d  formulae  of 
financing  the  higher  education  of  promising 
students;  the  formulas  that  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  space  age 

What  incentives  do  we  offerf 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  highest  salaries  In  the 
United  States  are  paid  to  bxisineas  execu- 
tives and  movie  stars,  while]  In  Russia  the 
highest  salary  is  paid  to  the  president  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  more  I  thtok  of  the  ciitlcal  challenge 
confronting  us,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  our  survival  depends  uiion  a  bold  and 
generous  program  to  make  <^  educational 
system  the  best  In  the  worl^. 

The  bin  I  have  Introduced,  to  provide 
Federal  insurance  for  loans  rkhde  to  science 
and  engineering  students  fof  tuition,  is  a 
modest  step  In  that  directionJ  I  realize  that 
much,  much  more  must  be  'done  to  make 
up  the  deficit  of  our  longstanding  neglect 
of  educaUon.    But  It  Is  a  beginning. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  loans  for 
tuition  to  science  and  engineering  studenu 
In  institutions  of  higher  eduK»tion,  lenders 
shall  be  Insured  by  the  United  States  against 
losses  on  loans  made  by  them  to  such  stu- 
dents after  January  1,  1968,  If  made  upon 
the  conditions  and  within  thle  llmlU  4>ecl- 
fled  In  this  act.  The  total  principal  amount 
of  new  loans  to  students  covered  by  insur- 
ance under  this  act  In  any  flkcal  year  shall 
not  exceed  $25  million.  T 

Prom  this  beginning  I  bobe  that  other 
and  far  more  expansive  pro^^uns  wiu  de- 
velop  so  that  American  education  becomes 
the  lUUmate  weapon  that  wl^s  strength  for 
peace. 


Sorplas  Stocks  of  CommoNlity  Oedit 
CorporatHm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATI^NGS 

or  JJUCAIf  SAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  36, 1958 

Mr.  GATHING8.  Today  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  seeks  to  make  avail- 
able surplus  stocics  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  rice  to  certain  departments 
of  the  Government.  1 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  the  Increased  use  of  rice  by 
our  Armed  Forces  and  vario^  other  Fed- 
eral institutions  by  permitting  them, 
when  they  have  used  their  iksual  quanti- 
ties of  this  wholesome  food  to  so  certify 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
to  receive  such  additional  supplies  of  rice 
as  they  can  use  in  that  particular  year. 

The  bill  would  not  interfiere  with  the 
normal  consumption  of  rice  >y  the  Armed 
Forces  or  these  other  Federal  institutions 
nor  would  it  Interfere  with  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  But  it  kould  be  an 
Incentive  for  these  Institutibns  to  make 
greater  use  of  rice  and  provide  added 
nourishment  to  its  personniL 

The  domestic  consumpUcin  of  rice  Is 
estimated  to  be  about  27.5  ^aillion  hun- 
dredweight. THIS  domestic  consumption 
has  been  more  or  less  stationary  and  we 
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now  have  about  10  million  himdredwelght 
of  rice  held  in  CCC  stocks.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  those  stocks 
and  to  acquaint  more  of  our  citizens 
with  the  delicious  and  nutritious  grain 
that  is  the  basic  diet  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world.  It  would  result  in 
reduced  storage  costs  to  the  Govenmient. 
increased  meal -units  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  Federal  institutions  at  very 


little  added  cost,  and  It  will  spread  the 
acceptance  of  rice  In  a  manner  that 
should  Increase  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  rice  to  a  point  that  this  grain 
will  no  longer  be  listed  as  a  surplus 
commodity. 

Such  a  program,  if  effective,  can  assist 
In  preventing  a  further  drastic  curtail- 
ment in  rice  acreages  that  have  plagued 
our  rice  farmers  and  oxir  agricultural 


Rice— DeUrminaiion  of  normal  svpplp  and  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959  crop 

tin  ttioaaand  hundred«>pi|^t] 


communities  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  bin  would  extend  the  milk  program 
policy  to  include  rice,  another  surplus 
agricultural  conmiodity  and  encourage 
its  expanded  consumption.  The  bill 
should  be  enacted. 

I  would  like  to  attach  a  table  with  re- 
spect to  the  supply  and  disposition  of 
rice  imder  certain  assumptions. 

The  table  foUows: 

using  varying  Levels  of  assumed  exports 


xokiuL  surnLT 

1.  Kstlinat^d  domfMtIr  Mm5>uinption,  19SA-9B 

X  Assumed  exports.  luae-CO IIIII! 

3.  Sum  of  items  1  and  2 ^ ' 

4.  Allowance  for  carryover  10  percent  of  item  a  

6.  Normal  sapply  (ttem  >  phu  item  0.. '. 

MAnONAL  ACSEAOX  AlXOrUCWt 

6.  'KrtlnifttM  carryover,  Aur.  1,  1950  ' 

7.  In<1l<nt(><l  prodnctioa  needrd  In  lt99  (item  6  minus 

lt<^m  8) 

I.  EstiuaU'd  aversfe  yield  per  plsntad  son  19M-fi8 

CiMun'ls) - 

9.  Indicated  national  acreage  allotment  Dor  18SB  (item  7 

ptaHttemS^ 

M.  VUS  iiat  tonal  acreai^  allotment 

U.  PeroMtt  i«<iuctiun  in  Indicated  iWS  allotment  thtm 
IBSSaUotnieiu ,. 


0) 


i«.oao 

43. 4M 

4,345 

47,795 


17,000 

30.  TVS 

2,063 

i.rao.sis 
i,esz.ai6 


S7.1 


« 


«7.4» 

is.(xn 

46,450 

1545 
40.995 


17,000 

S2,S0S 

2.0G3 

1, 113,.'W7 

i,esi;5S6 


(3) 


T7.\HS 

ao.ooo 

47,450 

4,745 

62,185 


17.000 

3S.195 

2;  063 

1, 187.M« 
l.<fi2.806 


a&i 


(4) 


27.450 
22.000 
40, 4M 

4.045 
5i395 


17.000 

37.396 

2,063 

1,2»T2.0«5 
l,«52,JSS6 

23.6 


(5) 


27,450 

M.000 

ftl.490 

&,145 

66,505 


17,000 

99,505 

%063 

1.336.315 
1,652.806 


10.1 


(6) 


27.450 

3R.aiO 

63.450 

6.345 

68,705 


n,ooo 

41,795 

2,968 

1.41a  SM 
1,652,996 

14.6 


(7) 


27.450 
28,000 
65.450 
6,545 
60.096 


17.006 

43,995 

2,963 

1. 4S4.  K13 
1,652.506 

10.2 


(B) 


27.450 
30,000 
£7.460 
6.745 
63,105 


17,080 

46,196 

2,063 

1,550,063 
1.652,006 

k.1 


(9) 


27,450 
32,000 
60,490 
i,»l5 
66,306 


17,  too 

4&.305 

2,963 

1.633,311 
1.65%  596 

L2 


GO) 


37,460 
34.000 
61.450 
«,145 
«7,6H 


17,990 

•0.606 

2,963 

1,707. 590 
1.652,  £06 


•  Based  on  the  assumption  that  exports  daring  the  1958-50  marketing  year  will  be  only  16  million  hnndi»dwelfhta. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    MEW    JEaSET 

IN  THB  SSMATK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  17,  1958,  the  jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  de- 
livered a  significant  address  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California,  in  San 
Francisco.  I  know  that  the  Senate  will 
be  as  interested,  as  I  was,  in  the  pro- 
posals suggrested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  a  wide  ran|e  of  important 
topics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator's  remarks  be  incorporated 
In  the  CoKGSEssioHAL  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobd, 
as  follows: 

Akkkica  nr  Cams 
(T>Bxt   of  an   address   by   Senator  Jacob   K. 

Javrrs  delivered  before  the  Commonwealth 

Club  of  California.  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Friday,  January  17, 

1958,  1  p.  m.,  P.  B.  t.) 

The  mood  of  the  Congress  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  deeply  mortified  that  the 
United  States,  considering  Its  leadership  and 
power,  Is  In  a  position  where  It  must  catch 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  missiles 
pace  at  the  price  of  our  very  survlvaL 

I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  by 
that  osmosis  which  In  a  free  society  trans- 
mits to  tis  the  deepest  hopes  and  fears  and 
aspirations  of  the  people,  feels  a  real  sense 
of  urgency  and  crisis.  We  do  not  think  we 
have  too  much  time  to  cat^  up,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  catching  up  Is  enough. 
Most  of  us  feel  that  a  gr^at  country  like  ours 
should  be  Infinitely  more  powerful  In  Its 
mlsslcMi  for  peace  and  freedom  than  the 


Russians  in  their  mission  for  commtinlsm 
and  totalitarianism. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the 
President  with  characteristic  unpartlaanshlp 
has  sensed  the  mood  of  the  coiintry  for  spe- 
cifics, for  a  program  of  action  which  will 
give  each  of  us  a  task  on  which  we  can  be- 
gin. The  question  now  Is  whether  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  wlU  implement  it — 
Indeed  by  the  determination  of  their  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  call  assure  that  the 
whole  executive  department,  too,  will  follow 
through  on  the  President's  program.  The 
people  will  not,  I  believe,  want  anyone  con- 
tinued In  high  office  not  engaged  with  spirit 
and  conviction  In  carrying  out  the  agreed 
program. 

There  are  new  daxigers.  Imminent  and 
real,  which  we  now  face  that  require  new 
remedies.  Although  the  Soviet  Union's  mia- 
sile  lead  is  the  most  dramatic  and  promi- 
nent, this  mortal  danger  is  compounded  by 
the  dangers  of  recession  in  the  United  States 
and  by  resistance  to  free  world  ideals  among 
the  so-caUed  neutralist  countries  because 
leading  European  powers  Identified  with 
them  are  also  identified  with  yesterday's  co- 
lonialism and  Imperialism. 

The  President  has  already  led  the  way  for 
those  of  tu  in  the  National  Government  to 
outline  a  program  of  action  which,  being 
specific  may  then  be  subjected  to  that  analy- 
sis and  debate  which  has  so  often  produced 
our  greatest  national  efforts.  Although  the 
time  Is  short  and  we  are  all  under  pressure, 
the  need  for  using  otir  resources,  both  hiunan 
and  material,  effectively  requires  not  a  piece- 
meal approach  but  a  total  program.  If 
enough  of  us  are  willing  to  make  our  pro- 
posals promptly  and  In  spedflc  terma,  then 
our  course  wm  be  most  quickly  charted. 
That  any  program  suggested  will  Include  mat- 
ters already  propoeed  Is,  of  course,  clear.  In- 
deed It  Is  hoped  that  In  this  way  the  great- 
est coosensus  of  view  may  be  arrived  at  the 
Bxiet  promptly. 

The  i>eople  are  prepared,  I  t»elleve,  to 
work  as  hard  as  required  and  to  direct  ma- 
terials and  energies  Into  the  program  Im- 
posed upon  ;i8  by  the  leadership  responsi- 


bility for  peace  as  we  wotild  In  war.  For  tt 
Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  mak'ng  a  deadly  aerloiis  bid  to  take 
world  leadership  we  are  devoting  to  peaoa 
away  from  us  and  use  It  for  thekr  own  pur- 
poses of  Imposing  communism  on  the  world: 
and  that  they  believe  they  now  have  a  chanc* 
to  do  this  by  military  superiority,  propa- 
ganda, infiltration,  and  subversion  wtthaot 
world  war  IIL 

As  specifics.  I  urge  the  following  steps  ta 
addition  to  those  reoommended  in  tke  Prwt- 
denfs  message: 

1.  Expand  the  National  Security  Ooonefl 
to  Include  four  public  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  to  make  it  a  truly  broadly 
based  National  Board  of  Strategy. 

2.  Reorganize  the  operational  control  of 
the  Armed  Forces  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  recent  Rockefeller  report  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
designated  as  principal  mlUtary  adviser 
under  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent, general  olBcers  becoming  free  of  any 
service  designation  and  the  individual  armed 
services  concentrating  on  logistics,  training, 
and  administration. 

3.  Place  the  policy  and  operational  au- 
thority and  re^onslbility  to  coordinate  the 
scientific  efforts  In  defense  In  the  hands 
of  Dr.  James  Killlan,  the  President's  scien- 
tific adviser. 

4.  Provide  standby  controls  on  materials, 
manpower,  and  credit  to  be  invoked  If  needed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  erf  the  re- 
constituted National  Security  Council,  sub- 
ject to  a  Congressional  veto. 

6.  As  a  basis,  though  not  necessarily  a  pre- 
eondltlOn  for  a  sununlt  meeting.  Insist  on 
freedom  of  information  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kxm  (Curtain.  As  we  are  willing  to  have  the 
pronouncements  of  Soviet  leaders  *"n>-fng 
their  foreign  policy  case  available  for  con- 
sideration by  our  public,  we  «>t^niVl  insist 
that  the  poUcy  statements  of  our  President 
and  leaders  be  made  as  widely  and  freely 
available  for  consideration  by  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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6.  Porge  elOBer  links  by  greater  partnership 
with  our  allies  and  with  the  regional  organ- 
Izatlons  for  defense  and  economic  coopera- 
tion to  which  w©  adhere;  and  stren^hen  our 
efforts  to  give  greater  meana  and  autliorlty 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  colonialism  and 
to  preserre  the  peace  to  the  United  Nations. 

7.  Materially  expand  our  international 
trade,  foreign  economic  aid  (Including  sur- 
plus food  disposal  program)  and  technical 
assistance  activities  to  win  the  cold  war  for 
peace — and  bring  the  private  sector  of  the 
United  States  economy  fully  Into  all  phases 
of  the  effort.  Emphasize  the  antirecession 
aspect  of  this  effort. 

8.  Through  civil  defense.  Immigration,  and 
civil-rights  action  and  by  encouragement  of 
the  arts  demonstrate  the  deeper  implications 
to  the  national  spirit  of  the  challenge  we 
face. 

Now  to  a  polnt-by-polnt  explanation  of  my 
suggestions: 

Point  I.  Expand  the  Security  Ck>uncll:  the 
Ctongress  and  the  country  feel  a  sense  of 
urgency  In  catching  up  and  staying  abreast 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  our  defense  capability. 
The  strategic  concept  of  defense  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  foreign  poUcy  must  be  clear. 
This  was  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  the 
National  Security  CouncU.  established  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  assess  and  appraise  the  objec- 
tives, commitments,  and  risks  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  its  actual  and  potential 
military  power  in  the  Interests  of  national 
security  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

The  activities  of  this  Council  were  to  be 
supported  by  a  nvunber  of  agencies  in  peace- 
time but  prlmarUy  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  created  at  the  same  time  by 
the  same  law.   Evente  surroimding  the  unre- 
leased  Gaither  report  Indicate  a  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  amount  of  public  par- 
ticipation and  public  knowledge  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  NSC.    Accordingly  its  mem- 
bership should  be  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  four  public  members  which  might  very 
weU  constitute  bipartisan  representation  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.    Also,  the  Council  should  be 
required  to  render  annual  reports  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  national  security  does  not 
absolutely  require  secrecy  its  reports  should 
be  published.    This  was  the  original  recom- 
mendation of  the  Eherstadt  report  made  to 

^/1^«°'  ""•  '^'^y  •'a™e»  Porrestal  on 
Octo^r  27.  1946.  by  Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  of 
New  York.  The  report  stated  that  "thus  the 
public  would  be  kept  posted  on  these  vital 
matters  by  an  authoritative  and  dependable 
source."  In  this  way.  the  CouncU  could  be 
a  National  Board  of  Higher  Strategy  and 
could  aid  in  building  up  public  eu^n  for 
clear-cut.  consistent,  and  effective  foreign 
and  military  poUcies.  One  of  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  Russian  earth  satellites 
Is  that  the  defense  of  our  country  requires 
total  effort  by  aU  our  people— not  jlit  by 
Government:  and  that  the  public  must  1^ 
made  aware  of  and  share  In  great  national 
decisions  which  are  required. 

Point  n.  Reorganizing  the  operational 
control  Of  the  Armed  Forces:  Stre^SeSS 
our  chain  of  conunand  to  keep  the  DefemU 
BJtabllshment  at  maximum  eflSL^'*^ 
effectiveness  and  maintain  civilian  control^ 
a  cardinal  point.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  interservlce  rlval^?wi«S°2 
may  have  been  it.  previous  be^ts  ^^J 
must  be  a  direct  chain  of  commi^d^ 
clear-cut  lines  of  responslbiutylrom  to. 
Secretary  of  Defense  down.  This  I  SiST 
would  be  accomplished  by  InstltitUMT^^* 

I'i^^Jj^^  ^"""^  "  reconSe^^S 
the  Rockefeller  report.  ' 

Point  m.  Coordinating  the  scientific  effort 
for  defense:  We  may  not  have  the  time  now 
to  frartlonall«  the  defense  scientS?  e?Srt 
by  putting  together  a  Manhattan  pr^JcJkSj 
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taking  it  away  from  the  various  aervlcee  now 
engaged  in  it.  But  we  can  see  tbat  one  au- 
thority determines  priorities  and  coordina- 
tion  among  the  defense  sclenti4c  activities 
of  all  departments  of  the  Fedefal  Govern- 
ment, the  National  Science  Fouiidatlon,  the 
laboratories  in  colleges  and  universities,  the 
voluntary  organizations,  and  American 
business.  j 

Point  IV.  Stand-by   controls:  Iwe  should 
now  provide  stand-by  controls  oa  materials, 
manpower,  and  credit  to  be  invoked  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  with  tl}e  advice  of 
the  reconstituted  National  Security  Council, 
subject  to  the  right  of  Congressional  veto  for 
30  days  before  going  into  effect,  according  to 
practice  foUowed  in  Government  reorgani- 
zation plans.    This  is  essential  to  place  us  in 
the  right  posture  for  the  major  national  ef- 
fort we  are  undertaking  and  to  thereby  tie  In 
and  coordinate  with  this  major  qational  ef- 
fort the   policies  of  United  States   business 
and  United  States  labor.    For  it  li  very  clear 
that  these  predominant  elementsTof  the  pri- 
vate economy  need  to  participate  in  United 
States  foreign  policy  through  their  own  pol- 
icies, for  they  represent  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  oTir  country's  production  and  eco- 
nomic    strength.       The     establishment     of 
stand-by  controls  subject  to  the  safeguards 
I  suggest  will  give  to  the  Governnfsnt  a  basis 
for  consultation  and  planning  with  United 
States  business  and  United  States  labor  in 
the  present  emergency:  it  will  als^  serve  no- 
tice that  we  mean  business  in  th»  accelera- 
tion of  our  defense  and  foreign  aid  and  trade 
efforts.  I 

Point  V.  Freedom  of  Informattoti  between 
East  and  West  as  a  condition  to  top  level  ne- 
gotiations between  the  heads  of  stete  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uniin.    There 
must  be  an  end  to  radio  Jamming.    We  can 
hardly  look  forward  to  great  progress  from 
summit  meetings  as  long  as  our  alms  and 
aspirations  are  blacked  out  to  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.    The  arguments  and 
points  of  view  on  both  sides  need  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  peoples  of  each  side.  «)eclflcaUy 
to  establish  a  frame  of  reference  tor  greater 
progress  on  the  major  points  of  tension.    As 
the  President  stated  in  his  answer  «o  Premier 
Bulganln  on  January  13.  "It  is,  abo^e  all.  im- 
portant that   our  peoples  should  fleam  the 
true  facts  about  each  other.     An  Informed 
pubUc  opinion  in  both  our  countries  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  understandiiig  of  our 
dlacusslons."      The   President's    proposal    in 
this  letter  for  outlawing  space  miSsUes  is  a 
historic  free-world  bid  to  end  th«  mortally 
dangerous  weapom^  race. 

Therefore  I  believe  we  should  place  high 
on  the  agenda  of  the  preparatoiy  foreign 
ministers  meeting  proposed  by  President 
Bsenhower,  a  United  states  propoeal  to  al- 
lot equal  time  on  American  and  Russian 
radio,  television  and  in  newspapeie  for  the 
accurate  exchange  of  each  other's  steted  gov- 
ernment policies  and  political  jopinions. 
Right  now  it's  a  one-way  street,  tast  year, 
millions  of  us  saw  and  heard  Klirushchev 
on  American  television  and  radio.  At  that 
time,  Senate  Majority  Leader  LtmdAk  John- 
sow  caUed  for  reciprocity.  For  yeirs.  com- 
mercial television  and  radio  networks  In  this 
country  have  broadcast  filmed,  tied,  and 
Uve  on  the  scene  coverage  of  world  leaders  in 
^}?^  particularly  Russian  delegates,  at  the 
United  Nations.  Our  newspapers,  mdlo.  and 
television  newscasts  regularly  quote  Russian 
leadm   and   Communist  Party  statements. 

in?  V^u^  ^*K  ^""i""  to  give  e<iual  time 
and  I  believe  the  neutralist  nations  of  the 
world  should  vigorously  support  such  an 
equal-time  proposal  by  the  United  States 

th?^^^,^^''"^"''*'"  negotiations  with 
«ie  Soviet  Government— now  said  to  have 

SS^fS?*!.^  princlpie-to  increase  the  to! 
J^^?!^S:  °'  persons.  nonpoUtlcai.  and  to 
^SS^^L^^i^^""  °'  broadcasts.  ;i»o  no^^ 
poutlcal,  aim  at  increasing  mutual  under- 
•tandlng.    But  only  by  obtiinlng^  mti ^ 
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newspaper  space  and  alrtliie  in  Ruaala  for 
the  fair  reporting  of  American  poutiwu 
thought  and  policies.  Including  Interview. 
With  our  leaders,  can  we  eve*  hope  to  impreu 
the  mimons  Uvlng  under  communism  who 
are  daily  exposed  only  to  their  government', 
propaganda,  with  the  true  <)ontent  and  sin- 
cerlty  of  the  free  world's  di^tfmament  plans 
and  peace  proposaU.  Then  We  would  ha%e  at 
least  a  chance  at  buUdlng  siibatantial  public 
opinion  behind  the  Iron  CurttUn  which  would 
encourage  fruitful  dlaarmament  conference 
at  the  summit  level.  T         *"w«"ces 

I  have  few  Uluslons  that  wi  can  change  the 
Soviet  censorship  on  statemenU  by  ov^  rov- 
tJ.^^°i^  \*''***"  through  appeals  directed 
to  the  Russian  leaders.  Thfy  have  litUe  to 
gain  and  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  letting  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  kfiow  on  themost 
authoritative  level  how  far  we  really  and  sin- 
cerely  desire  to  go  to  achieve  a  lasUng  peace 
I  believe  we  can.  however,  fo^ce  a  realization 
of  this  censorship  by  puttliig  the  Russian 
eaders  on  trial  before  the  pXle  of  the  world 
if  they  continue  to  refuse  to  irant  freedom  of 
exchange  of  information.      T 

We  should  launch  a  campaign  through  our 
delegation  to  the  U.  N.,  th#  SUte  Apart- 
ment, the  USIA.  and  our  diplomatic  eetob- 
Ushment  to  enlist  the  nations  of  the  world 
behind  the  principle  of  such  a  free  exchange 
of  information.  Let  us  start  our  equal-time 
formula  with  a  30-mlnute  program  featuring 
Khrushchev  or  Bulganln  on  the  subject  of  a 
summit  conference  to  be  bfoadcast  in  the 
United  States  In  return  for  90  minutes  of  a 
-generally  equivalent  Elsenhpwer  broadcast 
with  no  strings  attached  In  the  U.  S  S  R 
Point  VI.  Partnership  lies  Vlth  our  allies- 

SSn^^'tnTK   "*^  ••  "f '*'  »>«^°"  "»• 
extent  to  which  our  national  interest  Is  en- 
gaged with  the  naUonal  interest  of  our  allies 
Particularly,  we  need  oversell  bases  for  our 
own  and  their  security.    Ou*  allies  need  to 
be   assured   of   prior   polltlc41   consuiuuon 
With  us  on  major  foreign  policy  moves  to 
avoid  such   ffurrlee  as  that  caused  by  the 
recent  shipment  by  us  and  Great  Britain  of 
a  minlscule  amount  of  arms  tta  Tunisia. 
-h!^*-^*^  ^  develop  a  colslstont  poUcy 
With  reference  to  areas  sUU  Wder  coloni^ 
administration.     It  should  be  heavUv  bMed 
on    the    British    example   of    phased   with- 
drawal   as  in  granting  independence  to  In- 
dia, Pakistan,  and  Burma:  on  the  poeslblU- 
tlee  inherent  In  U.  N.  trusteeships,   as  in 
Ubya  and  Somaliland;  and  oti  our  own  and 
u.  N.  facilities  for  mediation,  as  ther  were 

STni^'^'f"^'''  """•  ^<»<»h*'  "d  SuS! 
we  need  to  lend  ourselves  to  tiie  strengthen- 
ing of  IntemaUonal  law  by  aflhertng  to  the 
world  court  stafute.  in  which  we  have  not 
yet  concurred:  by  adopting  t|ie  U.  N.  Con- 
vention on  Genocide,  still  pending  in  the 
Senate:  and  by  Joining  in  the  icodiffcation  of 
InternationAl  business  law  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  foreigner*.  parUcularly 
in  respect  to  foreign  private  investment 

Point  Vn.  Expansion  of  our  economic  of- 
fensive in  the  cold  war:  Recent  reports  on 
the  massive  Soviet  drive  to  colnpeteVith  us 

llZ"".  *'^°"''  **'**■  °'  '°"i8»  economic  and 
technical  assistance  have  awakened  us  to  the 
fact  that  even  our  offensive  wteapons  In  the 
cold  war  are  being  threatened.     As  long  as 

^  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the  people 
nL,  »^  Europe  and  one-eighth  of  our 
own  we  can  never  rest,  never  be  satisfied  or 
feel  truly  secxtfe.  P      "~«~  ** 

Cwtainly    the    President's    Vecommenda- 

?ev^onmJ?T**!l°f  *^"  '°"»8"  economic 
.«Ik.^    !P*  '^**  ^y  ♦^^S  mlluon  and  the 

w.  ^.SS  ♦  °  t^°"^**  ^  enacted. ,  In  addition, 
we  need  to  be  sure  we  have  done  enough 

Sli^,J!S^"***"y  ^  **™*  °'  economic^ 
With  such  Issues  as  the  crisis  Jn  the  Indus- 

SS  InTf  5°^*  °^  ^"<"*  ^«"  its  8-year 
Plan  and  of  France  under  the  pressure  of 
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tti  leiloui  ooBuoltsieiitt.   Considering  our 

Buranting  surpluses  of  fanr  products  we 
tiav*  only  begun  to  sense  tbe  poeslbllltles 
of  this  form  of  aid  to  industrially  under- 
developed countries  seeking  a  quicker  means 
to  balance  their  agriculture  with  Industry 
without  undergoing  the  prlvatlonE  and  terror 
endured  In  Soviet  Riusin  and  Communist 
China  under  such  drcuxxistances.  In  the 
field  of  technical  assistance,  we  should  enter 
into  partnerships  for  c^>eratlons  in  particular 
areas  with  groupings  of  the  NATO  countries 
and  the  local  countries  affected,  creating 
little  Bdarsball  plans.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
proposal  of  Foreign  Bllnister  Pella  of  Italy  to 
establish  a  Middle  East  Development  Fund 
from  Marshall  plan  loan  repayments  due  in 
1958  plus  added  contributions  from  the  Euro- 
pean debtor  countries  and  others.  We 
should  also  expand  materially  o\ir  use  of 
technical  personnel  from  NATO  countries 
in  foreign  technical  assistance  activities,  and 
expand  our  training  opporttmities  for  na- 
tionals of  underdeveloiied  countries  in  the 
NATO  countries. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  should  l>e  extended  for 
6  years  as  the  President  requested  and  we 
should  Join  tlw  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation. We  need  to  get  away  from  Import 
quotas  and  other  types  of  protectionism  and 
emphasize  Federal  help  to  reconvert  margi- 
nally economic  industries  without  material 
national  security  features  adversely  affected 
by  Imports.  But  we  have  a  great  opportunity 
also  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic  offensive 
by  enlisting  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy much  more  fully  than  now  in  the  foreign 
policy  effort  of  the  United  States.  We  should 
continue  to  expand  oxu-  rate  of  overseas  pri- 
vate investment  from  the  1956  level  of  close 
to  $3  billion  a  year  to  a  toUl  of  $5  billion 
per  year  in  6  years. 

To  do  this,  we  should  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  an  income-tax  program  for  the 
accelerated  amortization  of  investments 
made  in  coordination  with  the  foreign -policy 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  for  apply- 
ing on  that  test  the  14  percentage  point 
reduction  in  corporate  income  tax  we  now 
allow  Western  Hemisphere  investment,  to  the 
world.  We  should  consider  establishing  a 
governmental  medium  for  Integrating  the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy  into 
the  Nation's  foreign  policy.  The  anti- 
recession aspects  of  these  actions  are  cer- 
tainly a  major  point  In  their  favor.  The 
expansion  they  represent  is  sound  and  vital. 

Point  Vin.  Civil  defence,  civil  rights,  im- 
migration  and  encotiragement  of  the  arts. 

Finally  we  need  to  open  up  deeper  spiritual 
values  in  our  own  country.  This  is  a  time 
not  only  for  scientific  searching  but  soul- 
searching.  We  must  place  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  proper  organization  and  planning 
of  civil  defeiue  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
people  in  event  of  an  attack.  We  shculd 
adopt  substantially  the  basic  points  ad- 
vanced in  the  Rockefeller  report  in  this  re- 
gard as  follows:  (1)  An  aUack-proof  radio 
net  to  broadcast  instructions  during  and 
after  an  attack:  (2)  a  program  of  shelters 
to  protect  against  radioactive  fallout;  (3) 
stockpiling  food  supplies  and  industrial  re- 
serves to  prevent  famine  and  enable  the 
early  retiimption  of  economic  activity. 

The  civil -rights  effort  to  obtain  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  by  law,  so  portentous  to  oiu: 
moral  standing  generally  and  especially  with 
the  peoples  whose  skin  is  yellow  or  black  and 
who  represent  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  the  free  world  should  be  pressed  in  a  new 
spirit  of  patrlotlEm. 

There  should  be  a  renewed  emphasis  upon 
the  dignity  of  learning  and  scholarship  and 
upon  religious  brotherhood. 

While  we  wage  this  fight  to  erase  dis- 
crimination against  minority  groups  at  home, 
we  must  on  the  other  hand  liberalize  our 
immigration  laws  particularly  to  remove  the 
racial      discrimination      inherent      in      our 


national-origins  quota  system  whkh  shandf 
limits  the  entry  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
who  are  refugees  and  escapees  from  Com- 
munist or  religious  persecution,  who  were 
bom  in  southern  and  eastern  Bxirope  or  the 
Far  East  or  the  Caribbean. 

Our  Government,  which  is  far  behind  most 
of  the  civilized  world  in  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts,  should  now  undertake  a  fair  role 
consistent  with  our  traditions  in  encourag- 
ing them  by  the  establishment,  for  example, 
of  a  United  States  Arts  Foundation.  We 
have  excellent  examples  in  the  similar  agen- 
cies set  up  by  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdcan. 

In  advancing  these  programs  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  cost.  I  fully  believe  that  our 
people  are  prepared  to  spend  whatever  it 
takes  to  win  this  struggle.  I  believe  our 
people  place  a  lower  priority  on  tax  reduc- 
tion and  national  debt  limits  than  they  do 
on  national  security.  The  people  will  want  a 
Collar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent  and  they  will 
want  hardheaded  administration  of  what  is 
appropriated,  but  they  will  not  let  the  cost 
stand  In  the  way  of  achieving  the  result. 
American  business,  alwaj's  so  properly  so- 
licitous about  budget  balance,  needs  to  back 
these  essential  expenditures  and  not  to 
discoxirage  them. 

Fortunately,  expert  economic  analyses  tell 
us  that  we  could  Increase  defense  spending 
by  25  percent  in  the  next  2  years  without 
raising  taxes  or  unbalancing  the  budget,  in 
view  of  the  foreeeeable  growth  of  the  national 
economy  between  now  and  1960.  Also,  we 
must  note  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  spending 
approximately  25  percent  of  Its  gross  national 
product  for  national  security  purposes  while 
we  will  be  spending  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  Russians  who  are  close 
to  starving  their  people  for  the  sake  of 
arms.  Prom  now  on  It  is  they  who  will  pay 
the  heaviest  penalties  for  Increased  expendi- 
tures, particularly  as  we  start  from  the  base 
of  a  gross  national  product  almost  three 
times  theirs  with  a  smaller  population.  As 
the  President  clearly  stated  In  his  budget 
message,  the  national  debt  limit  must  be  in- 
creased. The  Treasury  believes  that  we  are 
now  and  will  be  until  March  1958,  within 
a  few  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  $275 
billion  national  debt  limit  with  very  small 
cash  balances  There  is  very  little  margin 
for  unexpected  contingencies,  and  we  cannot 
allow  oxu-selve?  In  a  time  of  such  emergency 
to  be  so  limited.  We  have  a  substantial 
reserve  strength  to  call  upon,  as  our  Federal 
debt-incurring  policy  has  been  very  conserv- 
ative since  1956,  the  national  debt  decreasing 
noticeably  as  a  proportion  of  the  national 
income.  In  1946,  the  public  debt  was  larger 
than  our  entire  national  Income  that  year — 
136  percent,  but  in  June  1957,  it  represented 
sllghUy  one-half  of  the  1946  raUo,  75  per- 
cent, the  lowest  ratio  in  the  postwej-  era. 

Confidence  In  our  position  is  essential  and 
fully  Justified.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated it  in  the  com|>etition  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  speak  now  in  terms  of  the 
appeal  to  the  great  neutralist  areas  of  the 
world  tr3rlng  to  make  up  their  minds  be- 
tween freedom  and  commiinlsm,  like  those 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  Cer-  ' 
talnly  in  the  strictly  moral  sense  In  terms 
of  Individual  human  dignity,  freedom  of 
religion.  si>eech,  press  and  movement,  due 
process  of  law  and  similar  safeguards,  there 
should  be  no  question  of  the  preference  of 
their  Peebles. 

But  beyond  this,  ours  is  the  science  of 
life,  while  the  Soviets'  is  the  science  of 
death.  While  they  have  forged  ahead  In  de- 
veloping missiles  and  rockets  to  carry  atomic 
and  hydrogen  warheads,  we  have  developed 
the  Salk  vaccine  to  eliminate  the  dread 
scourge  of  polio  and  axireotnycin  to  banish 
traucoma.  the  deadliest  disease  affecting  ttie 
1  billion  people  in  the  areas  of  the  free 
world  needing  development. 


It  is  the  RiuiUas.  aot  vt,  -wha  hMW  m- 
•ailed  the  world  wltli  t]uf«aU  of  <iMnni<l<M 
by  rocket  weapons.  Tbalr  use  has  baea 
threatened  by  Moscow  against  Britain  and 
France  on  November  6,  1956,  tbe  Uaat  al 
the  Suez  crisis,  a^na^.  HoUand  in  Mareh 
1957.  against  Great  Britala  i^ain  In  Aprtl 
of  1957.  against  West  Gcrauusy  in  neeember 
of  1957  in  connectloa  with  thrlr  aiHirrnrici 
to  NATO,  against  Labanon  In  Maw*  of  19ST 
In  connection  with  the  Jortfac  cctela,  and 
even  against  otirselves  on  nmiiU  1  11, 1A67« 
In  connection  with  the  propoaal  to  station 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  OensaB  Fetteral  Re- 
public as  an  element  of  NATO.  While  on 
our  part,  though  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth,  we  have  treated  as  equals  the  small- 
est and  newest  nations  tn  working  oat  agree- 
ment on  various  issues  with  full  respect  for 
national  sovereignty  and  have  absorbed  re- 
verses In  such  negotiations  without  pro- 
tests or  threats — witness  our  dealing  with 
Iceland  and  Morocco.  While  the  free  world, 
strongly  aided  by  the  United  States,  has  been 
releasing  600  million  people  from  colonial 
status  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  19  new 
nations,  the  Russian  leaders  have  kept  mil- 
lions enslaved  against  their  will  in  the  Baltic 
States,  in  East  Germany,  and  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  repressed  by  force  and  terror,  as 
in  Hungary,  any  sign  of  self-determination. 

Finally,  wherever  there  has  been  p>artitlon 
of  an  area  between  the  Communist  and  free 
world,  the  free  world  area  has  shown  bright 
by  comparison,  witness  West  and  East  Ber- 
lin,  West  and  East  Germany,  South  and  North 
Korea,  Vietnam  and  Viet  Mlnh,  Formosa 
and  Communist  China.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  10  years.  4,000  to  6,000  {leoples  a  week 
have  escaped  from  Communist  East  to  free 
West  Germany;  in  Hungary,  Poland,  even 
in  Yugoslavia,  this  experience  has  occxirred 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  chance  to 
get  out  from  under  the  Conununlsts'  self- 
styled  Utopia. 

We  have  ascended  a  new  plateau  of  worM 
relations.  We  have  in  sight  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  by  regions,  succeeding  the 
nation  state  as  communities  of  interest  and 
sovereign  entitles.  We  can  see  the  means 
for  attaining  peace  and  InternatlonaUy  ac- 
cepted law  and  order.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  fight  the  march  of  progress  in  human 
dignity  and  understanding  or  those  who 
would  make  contributions  to  it.  But  we 
should  have  confidence  in  the  fact  that  with 
work  and  sacrifice  the  basically  superior 
moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  free  world 
will  assert  themselves  as  well  in  this  new 
context  as  in  the  old.  But  it  will  take  time, 
measured  not  In  days  or  months  but  In  years 
and  decades.  This  time  we  must  use  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  We  can  lose  no  time 
in  getting  at  this  task. 


The  Lcadinc  Qnestioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKUOIOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  broadcast: 

TRZ  IjEM>IITG  Qttestion 

(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Radio  Network, 
January  15. 1958 ) 

Mr.  BANCBorr.  Well,  this  Congress,  called 
by  son^  our  first  sp>ace-age  Congress,  now  has 
pretty  much  in  detail  President  Elsenhower's 
legislative  program.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  his  budget  the  President  has 
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proposed  In  th«  months  ahead  Congress  will 
be  disposing  and,  of  course,  it  may  go  ahead 
and  do  some  proposing  on  Its  own,  espe- 
cially as  the  Congress  Is  controlled  by  one 
political  party  and  the  White  House  by  an- 
other. So,  the  essential  question  now  la. 
What  will  Congress  do?  And  to  discuss  that, 
we  have  two  veteran  Members  of  the  House, 
the  Democratic  leader.  Congressman  John 
W.  McCoRMACK.  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Republican  whip,  or  assistant  leader.  Con- 
gressman LzsLix  C.  Arznds.  of  Illinois. 

Well,  Mr.  McCoBMACK,  you  are  the  leader 
In  the  House  of  the  party  running  this  Con- 
grtss.  so  let's  start  with  you. 

What  can  we  exi>ect  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  MbCoRMACK.  Well,  It  Is  true.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, I  am  the  leader  in  the  House  of  the 
party  in  control  of  the  Congress,  but  there  is 
a  responslbUlty  resting  upon  all  Republican 
Members  to  have  a  due  regard  and  to  follow 
their  own  leadership  in  the  White  Hovise, 
who  is  President  Eisenhower. 

I  think  the  big  question  confronting  all  of 
us  is  the  question  of  national  security  and 
foreign  affairs.  That  Is  the  matter  which 
transcends  political  considerations,  directly 
effects  our  country  as  such  and  all  of  our 
people.  This  Congress  will  cooperate  effec- 
tively with  President  Eisenhower  in  any  lead- 
ership he  gives  for  a  strong  America,  because 
the  only  thing  the  Communists  respect  is 
what  they  fear  and  that  is  military  power 
greater  than  they  possess  themselves. 

In    connection    with    this,    there    will    be 
bills  out  of  the  Armed  Service  Committee, 
which     are    already    acting    very     quickly! 
There  would  ba  appropriations,  adequate  ap- 
propriations;   there    will    be     research     and 
development:  there  will  be  the  giving  of  In- 
formation, imparting  of  certain  information 
to  our  allies  in  NATO.     There  is  the  debt 
limit,  there  is  the  Presidential  disability  In 
addition  to  that.     There  is  aid  to  scientific 
education  and  other  fields  of  education  and 
the  question  of  the  aid  to  construction  in  the 
field  of  education;  the  extension  in  the  mini- 
mum-wage  laws;    increase   In   postal   rates, 
which  have  already  passed  the  House.    There 
will   be   the   pay  raise   bills   for   postal   em- 
ployees and  for  other  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees.   Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  farm 
legislation  and  the  Indications  are  that  this 
administration  is  going  to  reduce  the  price 
supports,  and  there  will  be  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  housing  where  there  Is  an   increase 
in  Interest  rates,  which   I   think  Is   other- 
wise  

Mr.  Bancroft.  Well,  Mr.  McCormack,  that's 
quite  a  list.  Let's  see  what  Mr.  Arends  has 
to  say  about  that.  Do  you  agree  with  all 
that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  that  U  only 
partial,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.   Arends.  First,   let  me  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  be  on  this  program  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  this  morning,  Mr.  McCormack 
We  have  often  enjoyed  these  little  visits  to- 
gether on  the  radio. 

I  think  Mr.  McCormack  set  forth  most  of 
the  fundamental  problems  that  we  will 
have  to  consider  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  There  may  be  a  few  more  of  them 
but  several  of  them  are  basic  and  he  par- 
ticiilarly  referred  to  the  two  on  which  of 
course,  we  m\ist  have  unity  and  cooperation 
namely,  national  security  and  our  foreign 
affairs,  the  mutual  aid  program  such  as  they 
call  it.  The  things  that  must  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  all  America,  free  America  and 
free  people  all  over  the  world.  Those  are 
the  basic  problems  as  I  see  them. 

Innumerable  other  problems  come  before 
us,  some  which,  at  this  particular  time  I 
would  say.  seem  Impossible  to  solve  Yet 
those  are  our  responsibilities  and  we  must 
try  to  meet  up  with  them,  which  I  am  stire 
this  Congress  will  make  every  effort  so  to  do 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Well,  hfr.  Arends,  In  addi- 
tion to  your  position  as  Republican  whip 


you  are  a  member  of  the  Arm^d  Services 
Committee  and  Mr.  McCormack  knentloned 

bills  out  of  that  committee,  do  3r*u  think 

do  you  think  Congress  will  do  eveArthing  the 
President  asked,  or  more  than  thf  President 
has  asked,  or  what?  I 

Mr.  Arends.  I  am  certain  th#y  will  do 
everything  that  the  President  has  asked  and 
there  are  many  members  who  I  imagine  will 
want  to  even  go  further.  Already  our  com- 
mittee has  passed  an  authorizi  ition  bill, 
which  you  know  about,  with  tie  Idea  In 
mind  that  we  implement  exactly  the  kind 
of  a  program  that  the  country  mu  st  have  at 
this  particular  time  in  view  of  ths  changes, 
different  concept  of  war  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

So  we  are  moving  rapidly  ahead  on  that 
particular  phase  of  our  problem.  It  will  be 
done  hurriedly  I  think,  but  yet  it  will  be 
done  after  we  have  carefully  sirutinized 
what  the  requests  are,  because  al  we  r/aht 
to  do  is  to  be  helpful  and  do  the  necessary 
things  which  can  advantageous  y  correct 
some  of  the  things  maybe  we  ahiuld  nave 
done  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Mr.  McCormaci^,  are  you 
satisfied  with  what  the  President  is  propos- 
ing In  the  defense  field? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  the  1  resident's 
message  in  my  opinion  was  the  txet  one  he 
has  made.  Whether  it  meets  the  challenge 
of  the  day  or  not,  that  is  another  question. 
I  might — I  have  my  opinion  on  that.  I 
think,  however,  that  we — the  best  t  hing  that 
we  can  do  Is  to  try  and  convey,  tj  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  Information  that  is  for 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country.  I  do  not 
look  for  a  bitter  session  In  the  sense  of 
political  bitterness,  because  certaiiily  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  have  any  political  1  ilttemess. 
I  do  not  stand  for  that  kind  of  i  eadership 
anyway.  I  am  a  Democrat  and  I  believe  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  It's  the  dest  party 
to — for  the  people  to  have  in  conliol  of  o\ir 
Government.  On  ttie  other  hand/jover  and 
above  party  considerations,  whether  we  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  we  are  itll  Am.?r- 
Icans  and  there  Is  a  great  crisis  confronting 
the  world,  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
other  free  nations,  and  we  have  goito  think 
and  govern  ourselves  in  the  mannertthat  will 
moEt  effectively  serve  the  natlonai  interest 
of  our  country  and  the  best  internet  of  our 
people. 

And  I  hope  and  I  am  sure  that  njy  friends 
on  the  Republican  side,  from  tlie  president 
down,  will  keep  that  also  In  minti  becaiise 
they  are  going  around  the  coiintry  in  a  few 
days  making  political  speeches,  rhich  is 
perfectly  all  right  and  I — and  at  tl  le  differ- 
ent dinners  and  raising  money  to  ii  elp  tneir 
party.  But  I  suggest  to  them  that  they  do 
nothing  to  create  bitterness  from  t  le  Presi- 
dent down. 

Mr.  Arends.  Well,  John — Coni  rressman 
McCormack — I  think  that's  all  rigl;  t.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  motivated  by  the  sar  le  objec- 
tive, namely,  a  loyalty  to  country  i  rhich  all 
of  us  want  to  discharge.  We  will  do  that. 
Of  course,  we  have  run  into  fundamental 
questions  of  leadership  in  the  couitry.  It 
happens  that  the  White  Hovise  is- -the  ad- 
ministration Is  Republican  and  it  happens 
that  the  Congress  is  Democratic.  Glf  course. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  the  other  wuy.  You 
know  being  minority  whip  isn't  near  as 
pleasant  as  being  majority  whip.  :  Jut  that 
happens  by  the  will  of  the  people.  I  dont 
think  it  is  so  good  when  you  have  c  ne  party 
in  control  of  the  legislative  branch  and  an- 
other one  in  control  of  the  executlv«  branch. 
1  wUh  It  were  the  other  way.  regardless  of 
which  party  might  be  in  control,  because 
I  think  you  can  work  better,  work  more  In 
unity  from  a  party  angle  than  betc^e. 

However,  these  problems  that  conie  before 
us  now,  those  as  we  mentioned  a  taoment 
ago,  defense  and  mutual  aid  and  pome  of 
the  other  problems  which  effect  all  bur  peo- 
ple, of  course,  we  are  going  to  ha  e  to  be 
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patriotic  individuals;  look  alt  it  objectively 
and  then  do  the  best  Job  vte  possibly  can 
We  will  have  our  little  squabbles  politically 
about  some  other  phases  of  the  program  and 
on  that,  of  course,  the  peoplto  are  not  soins 
to  object.  I  «»    -• 

Mr.  Bancroft.  You  both  mentioned  mutual 
aid  or  foreign  aid  and  from  all  we  hear  there 
is  liable  to  be  a  controversial  i  matter  on  this 
Issue.  How  about  that.  Mr.  McCormack.  do 
you  think  Congress  wiU  api^rove  what  the 
President  has  asked?  i 

Mr.  McCormack.  We  had  dllBculty  last 
year.  There  is  more  and  r^iore  reslsUnce 
developing  asrainst  It.  It  iin't  from  my 
angle,  because  I  think  It  U  jpery  ImporUnt 
and  a  vital  part  in  carrying  <»ut  our  foreign 
policy.  The  more  we  can  dolto  prevent  na- 
tion after  nation  from  becon^tng  dominated 
by  the  Kremlin,  communisr]^.  I  think  the 
better  it  U  for  the  national  Interest  of  our 
country.  It  is  one  of  those  hard  ones,  but 
we  have  got  to  face  it,  thos^  charged  with 
responsibility.  I  think  thel  bill  will  go 
through  that  will  be  substentiafly — carry 
out  the  purposes  consistent ,  with  our  na- 
tional mterests.  It  U  going  I  to  be  a  hard 
fight  and  the  leadership  on  poXh  sides  ap- 
preciate it.  There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  among  Members.  |Not  injecting 
politics,  but  I  think  we  hav^  got  to  expect 
a  few  more  votes  from  your  siide  of  the  aisle. 
Congressman  Arends.  in  thel  fight  that  is 
coming  up  this  year,  not  only  on  mutual  aid. 
but  also  on  reclorocal  trade  agreements 

Mr.  Arends.  Well,  let  me  _ 
mack,  that  on  this  matter  of 
certainly  I  do — I  never  like  ., 
as  giveaway  program,  because  _ 

Mr.  McCormack.  That's  a  w^ong  name. 

Mr.  arends.  That  is  the  wrtong  term;  yes. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  agree  wjth  you.  It  Is 
for  the — there  may  be  some  mistakes  In  ad- 
ministration, but  the  basic  Purpose  is  for 
the  national  interest  of  our  country.  I  dont 
mean  to  Interrupt — didn't  OMan  to  Inter- 
rupt you.  I 

Mr.  Abends.  That  is  all  rliht.  because  I 
think  you  will  recall  that  those  of  us  of 
leadership  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  even 
when  the  program  was  instituted  back  in 
the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan,  we  all  got 
right  in  there  and  began  to  do  our  job  as 
Americans  in  trying  to  be  helpful  In  the 
matter.  And  have  right  freim  that  tima 
on    supported   thu  mutual   aid   program. 

There  may  be  a  differenceFln  degree  as 
to  amount,  but  yet  we  have  kll  objectively 
tried  to  do  something  in  this '  respect.  And 
the  responsibility  does  fall  oti  the  leader- 
ship on  the  majority  side  as  ^ell  as  on  our 
side.  And  I  think  that  we  WIU  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  put  forth  a  good 
program  which  will  fill  the  bill,  so  to  spaftk. 
In  meeting  the  needs.  T 

Mr.  Bancroft.  As  the  Rep^ibllcan  whip, 
your  responsibility  is  lining  up  Republican 
votes,  do  you  think  you  will  lUne  up  a  lot 
of  Republican  votes  for  recipr<»cal  trade 

Mr.  Arends.  I  must  tell  y()u  a  fact.  I 
must  recite  this  to  you.  that  liist  year  there 
was  more  support  on  our  sld*  of  the  aisle 
in  numbers,  than  there  had  b^n  previously 
In  any  one  year,  and  I  have  the]  figures  avail- 
able. And  we  are  more  In  iiumbers— the 
percentage  of  Members  we  hav4  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  we  did  have  ibore  support. 
And  I  rather  Imagine  that  wewiU  come  up 
Just  about  that  way  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  I  wonder  if  iwe  could  get 
to  the  economic  problems  her4.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  has  Just  asked  for  an  In- 
crease in  the  limit  of  the  national  debt.  I 
presume  Congress  is  going  to  dive  him  that, 
but  what  about  legislation  Ih  general  to 
combat  recessions,  with  a  business  downturn, 
do  you  think  anything  like  that!  will  be  com- 
ing up,   Mr.   McCormack?  I 

Blr.  McCormack.  WeU,  that  depends  upon 
future  developments.  There  U  no  question 
but   what  there  is  a  recessio^  under  way. 
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how— to  what  extent  It  will  go,  the  next  8 
or  4  months  will  show.  If  it  increases  and 
becomes  greater  with  resultant  unemploy- 
ment and  reduced  business,  then  Congress 
may  have  to  take  some  action  to  try  and 
cushion  the  downward  trend  and  to  re- 
verse it  and  make  our  contribution  towards 
reversing  it  In  connection  with  biuiness;  try 
and  get  us  back  Into  normalcy  again. 

I  look  for  further  recession.  I  hope  it 
doesn't  get  marked,  becaxise  none  of  us  want 
to  see  recession  In  business  and  a  resultant 
unemployment  take  place.  We  want  to  see 
this  constant  expansion  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. And  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  situa- 
tion arises  where  legislation  and  action  in 
the  legislative  level  is  necessary  that  it  will 
be  taken. 

htr.  Arends.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  McCormack. 
that  possibly  I  am  more  of  an  optimist  then 
you  are.  but — and  not  being  an  eccnomlst. 
I  have  tried  to  study  a  little  bit  some  of 
these  economic  reports  from  the  various 
economists  throughout  the  country,  at  vari- 
ous meetings  they  have  had.  and  while  they 
are  all  pretty  much  In  agreement  that  we 
are  moving  sideways,  I  see  no  clear  Indication 
anywhere  that  they  are  anticipating  any 
such  thing  as  a  recession.  Now.  there  is  a 
dip.  and  we  have  peaks  and  valleys  through 
oxir  economy:  we  have  had  for  years  and 
probably  always  will  have.  And  I  think  this 
possibly  is  some  kind  of  a  little  valley  on 
which  before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year 
Is  out.  we'll  see  our  working  self — working 
ourselves  out  in  good  shape,  and  I  believe 
that. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well.  Mr.  Arends.  1  think 
there  is  a  little  bit  more  than  a  dip  going 
on,  if  you  Judge — see  the  unemployment  rolls 
mounting,  the  highest  in  many  years.  You 
see — you  watch  the  nxunber  of  bankruptcies 
taking  place,  increasing  tremendously:  you 
see  the  carloadings  being  reduced:  you  see 
the  heavy  goods — Industry,  sharply  reducing 
Its  activities:  seeing  inventories  being  re- 
duced. Those  are  all  cautious  actions  of 
responsible  businessmen,  but  in  looking  at 
cm-  overall  economy,  the  objective  mind 
cannot  fail  to  evaluate  them.  And  I  would 
say  that  there  Is  more  than  a  dip  and  I  am 
not  a  pessimist  by  any  means,  but  I  expect 
that  further  recessions — to  what  extent  it 
will  go  I  am  unable  to  state  now.  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  is  able  to  sUte  at  the  present 
time  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Well,  the  budget  that's  been 
sent  down  here  Is,  of  course,  theoretically  a 
balanced  one,  but  few  people — at  least  a  great 
many  p>eople  don't  seem  to  think  it  Is  going 
to  stay  that  way. 

Are  you  very  afraid  of  an  unbalanced 
budget,  of  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  Arxnos.  Well,  of  coxirse.  balanced 
budgets  are  always  desirable  and  that  has 
been  one  of  the  things  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  been  trying  to  do  over  the  last 
few  years.  And  until  this  supplemental 
deficiency  came  up.  why  we  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  where,  for  the  third  straight  year,  we 
were  having  a  balanced  budget.  But  because 
of  the  requirements  and  necessities  of  na- 
tional defense,  why  the  budget  this  year  will 
probably  end  up  slightly  out  of  balance. 

Now  the  newly  proposed  budget,  again,  is 
in  balance.  It's  a  question  of  what  Con- 
gress does.  We  have  control  of  the  piirse 
strings  up  here,  and  at  this  particular  time. 
I  would  hesitate  to  venture  a  guess  as  to 
what  we  will  do.  Will  we  be  coxuageous 
enough  to  meet  the  issue  head  on  and  say. 
"This  we  need  for  defense,  this  we  need 
for  mutual  aid,"  and  on  some  of  the  projects 
and  programs  we  already  have  in  force,  which 
might  well  be  delayed  for  some  time,  we  say, 
"Let's  put  this  off  temporarily  in  order  to 
keep  a  balanced  budget." 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reaction 
of  the  Members  Is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Mr.  McCormack,  what  do 
you  think  about  a  balanced  budget? 


Ifir.  McOoBMACK.  Wen,  the  balanced  budg- 
et is  always  desirable,  but  between  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  safe  and  sound  and 
effective  national  defense.  I  am  for  safe  and 
sound  and  effective  national  defense. 

Mr.  Arknm.  And  so  wUl  the  435  Members 
of  the  House  be. 

Mr.  McCobmack.  I  wovQd  think  that  most 
of  them  would.  Of  course,  we  have  got  the 
highest  peacetime  budget  ever  given  In 
the  history  of  our  country  for  two  successive 
years.  And  this  present  budget  contem- 
plates reduction  in  dcxnestlc  activities  in  the 
field  of  agrlcultiu^,  rural  electrification, 
slum  clearance,  probably  an  attempt  to  take 
away  scHne  of  the  rights  under  the  law  of 
the  veterans.  Housing  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  Increase — attempted  increase  in 
interest  rates.  The  change  in  the  law  on 
mortgage  support  at  par  is  also  recom- 
mended: public  works  practically  closed,  new 
public  works  are  closed.  That's  a  matter 
of  Interest  to  oiu-  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  different  parte  of  the 
country  where  projects  are  located.  Hos- 
pital construction  is  being  affected,  voca- 
tional training  and  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  and  other  activities  have  all 
been  affected  adversely  in  this  budget.  And 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  permit  all  of  those 
adverse  effects  to  go  through.  I  know  I 
wouldn't  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  Arends.  Let  vaa  say,  Mr.  McCormack. 
that — I  say  this  respectfully — you  are  read- 
ing some  things  in  the  budget  I  didn't  see. 
I  didnt  see  anything  in  the  budget  about 
reduction  of  payments  to  veterans.  I  don't 
believe  it  was  In  there. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  said  It  was  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  Abbnos.  I  think  you  must  have  picked 
that  up  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McCormack.  No.  no.  I  said  there  is  a 
message  that  Is  contemplated  by  another 
message.     A  very  Indication. 

Mr.  Arends.  Well,  the  message  Isnt  here 
yet  and — that's  anticipated. 

Now.  you  mentioned  agriculture,  reduction 
in  agriculture.  That's  a  problem  I  know 
something  about.  Now,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  what  there  is  prc^osed  in  doing  away 

with  the  so-called  acreage  reserve but  that 

isn't  a  proper  step.  And  I  think  you  will 
probably  your  own  Agriculture  Committee 
controlled  by  your  party  agreeing  to  that.  In 
other  words,  by  simply  writing  a  law.  Con- 
gress has  not  been  able  to  solve  the  agricul- 
tural problem.  And  they  recognize  the  difB- 
culties  in  the  present  situation.  So,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  In  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  that  particular  step 
should  be  taken.  Now,  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  a  future  proposal,  pKjssibly  brought 
up  during  this  session,  whether  it  is  a  pack- 
age bill  or  not,  that's  another  question.  I 
think  in  this  partlcxilar  Instance,  you'll  find 
most  everyone  in  the  House  wants  the  under- 
standing they  are  going  to  be  in  agreement, 
which  includes  the  Agric\ilture  Committee. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  there  is  a  cut  in 
the  price  supports  that  certainly  is  proposed, 
aimed  at  curbing  surpluses  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  acquiring  surpluses. 

My  position  in  agriculture  is,  that  it  is  a 
very  Important  segment  of  American  life 
and  of  American  economy.  The  farmer  buys 
in  a  protected  market  and  sells  his  surpluses 
on  the  world  market,  whloh  is  xmprotected. 
And  I  think  as  a  national  policy  coming 
from  a  district  where  there  is  not  one  farm 
located,  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensatory, some  kind  of  compensatory  con- 
sideration that's  given  to  industry  through 
tariff  protection.  So  it  isn't  any  giveaway, 
it's  a  matter  of  national  interest  of  our 
country  to  keep  our  agrlciUture  alive  and 
dynamic.  It's  Important  from  the  angle  of 
national  defense,  as  you  know.  It's  Im- 
portant from  the  angle  of  o\ir  national 
economy.    The  farmer  is  a  very  substantial 


purchasing  powo*  and  when  they  are  de- 
pressed, it's  only  a  matter  at  a  year  or  two 
when  the  workers  in  tlie  factories  of  the  dtles 
commence  to  lose  their  Jobs. 

So  with  the  Industry  getting  the  protec- 
tion of  tariff,  the  farmer  not  having  it,  you 
give  him  all  the  protection  in  the  world, 
you  know  if  he  has  an  exportable  surplus 
he  has  got  to  seU  it  on  the  world  market  at 
the  world  prices  and  the  protection  dont 
mean  a  thing  for  him.  Or  when  there  is  an 
exportable  surplus,  we  have  had  a  pi^ti^Tiwl 
policy  to  keep  a  very  dynamic  agricultural 
life,  we  have  got  to  devise  some  means  of 
enabling  him  to  have  compensatory  con- 
siderations against  those  given  to  industry. 

Mr.  Abbnds.  WeU  John— ^Mr.  McOoa- 
MACK — Congressman,  I  can  agree  with  that, 
and  I  think  Congress  should  work  toward 
that  end.  The  difficulty  is  finding  the  an- 
swer and  getting  our  Agriculture  Committee 
to  come  in  here  with  something  on  wliich 
we  can  all  agree. 

Unfortunately,  we  see  our  agriculturalists, 
ova  so-called  agrlcxUture  block  broken  down 
geographically,  we  see  them  broken  down 
from  the  standpoint  of  commodity  Intecvst 
and  so  forth. 

Now,  what  we  should  do  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  you.  we  must  keep  agri- 
culture as  a  whole  economically  prosperous 
and  because  it  is  a  segment  of  our  economy 
which  is  so  lmp>ortant,  because  eventually  It 
is  refiected  someplace  else  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  everyone:  that  the  responslbUlty 
falls  on  us  In  the  Congress  to  forget  the  poU- 
tlcs  involved  in  this  whole  question,  which 
as  you  and  I  both  know  so  well,  because  I 
was  In  the  middle  of  this  fight  last  year.  It 
became  so  political  that  we  got  nowhere. 

Now.  this  year  I  hope  and  pray,  that  some- 
how we  can  sit  down  and  see.  as  reasonable 
men,  if  we  can  come  up  with  a  solution 
that  will  bring  about  the  answer.  I  am  not 
sure  we  have  it  yet. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  There  is  one  other  thing  the 
President  proposed  in  this  budget  message, 
to  keep  his  budget  in  balance,  and  that  waa 
a  5-cent  postage  stamp. 

How  about  that,  Mr.  McCormack,  do  you 
think  Congress  in  this  election  year  wUl  go 
for  a  6-cent  postage  stamp? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  that  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  For  a  5-cent  stamp? 

Mr.  McCormack.  The  House  was  4  oenta. 

Mr.  Arends.  We  passed  a  four. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Pour  cents.  1  think  the 
administration  Is  probably  a  Uttle  ambitious 
in  going  to  5  cents.  I  doubt  if  they  would 
go  to  5  cents  in  first-class  mall  and — but 
the  House  has  already  passed  the  blU  and 
that  is  over  in  the  Senate  now  and  it  is 
reasonable  ground — there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  that  biU  in  some  form 
will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Arends.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
think  we  wlU  pass  some  kind  of  a  rate- 
increase  blU  this  time. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  WeU.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
come  back  for  a  moment  to  the  defense 
problems  which  you  both  listed  as  the  most 
important  one  and  as  we  said 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  because  that's  most 
important,  Mr.  Bancroft,  because  the  very 
life  and  existence  of  our  country  is  centered 
around 

Mr.  Bancroft.  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
disagreement  about  that,  but  it  has  a  lot  at 
aspects  and  &fr.  Abends  is  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

One  thing,  what  about  the  reorganisatloa 
of  the  Defense  Department,  of  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff,  or  a  missUe  czar,  or  what  is  going 
to  come  of  that? 

Mr.  Abknds.  I  wonder  If  I  might  hav«  • 
uttle  \At  of  time  to  try  and  answer  that. 
Because  being  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  committee  and  so  intensely  interested 
in  this  whole  thing,  I  have  some  viewpoints. 
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First,  let  m*  amy  tttrnt  our  eosumtttae.  al- 
though  I  think  we've  tttartmtl  late   and  Z 
had  urged  that  we  ttart  earlier,  we  have  now 
started  day  before  yesterday  o^  eztenalTa. 
thorongta   baarlags   before   oar   eommittee. 
Thrtrn  nrr  In  irrrmtlTO  ■neiliiii     TUrty-eeven- 
man  committee,  the  HOuae  Aimed  Serrloea 
Committee.    And  I  bellere  Mr.  McCknucAcx, 
the   majority   leader.   wUI   agree    with   me 
that  we  have  always  had  prestige  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houae.  that  we  have  been  a  fair 
oonmilttee,  we  are  abeolutely  nonpartlaan. 
we  have  tried  to  be  objective;  we  are  under 
the  leadership  a<  a  fine  chairman  and  this 
committee  has  now — is  now  diligently  trying 
to  come  up  with  some  of  the  answers  to  the 
problems  that  face  us  In  relation  to  oxir 
national  security. 

We  started,  for  Instance,  day  before  yester- 
day with  Secretary  McElroy.  For  two  long 
days  he  sat  before  our  committee  and  com- 
pletely and  frankly  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions that  our  boys  could  put  to  him.  and  I 
must  say  there  are  some  very  capable  In- 
dividuals on  both  sides  of  the  chairman 
sitting  there,  to  ask  questions. 

We  are  going  through  this  thing.  We  are 
going  to  have  today.  Gteneral  Twining,  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We 
will  have  the  respective  heads  of  the  services. 
And  right  on  down.  Including  all  the  sclen- 
ttsts.  We  are  going  to  explore  the  whole 
field,  which  takes  In  not  only  the  missile 
field,  but  takes  In  this  question  you  brought 
up  about  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whether 
there  should  be  reorganization. 

We  hope  to  go  Into  the  whole  biislness  of 
missions  and  assignments  and  anything  that 
must  be  done  and  which  they  can  convince 
ns  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, I  believe  our  committee  will  be  able  to 
come  out  with  some  forthright,  objective 
recommendations.  And  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility. And  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  Just 
determined  to  do  a  good  Job,  once  we  have 
the  time  to  do  it  and  we  have  the  time. 

Mr.  Bancroft.  Mr.  McCobmack,  are  you 
going  to  sit  by  and  wait  now  for  this  com- 
mittee to 

Mr.  McCoRKACK.  I  can  enter  no  crlUcIsm  or 
contrary  statement  to  what  Congressman 
ASKKDS  said  about  his  conunittee.  It  Is  a 
great  committee,  the  members  act  without 
r^ard  to  political  partisan  considerations 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  we  have 
got  to  look  to  them.  And  they  are  making 
this  Investigation  and— In  executive  session 
and  the  resulte  of  It  will  come  out— will  be' 
reported  to  the  people,  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people  when  they  have  completed 

I  hope  they  will  thoroughly  look  Into  the 
Whole  question  of  responsibility,  because  cer- 
tainly it  appears  as  though  In  some  fields  we 
are  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
ever  gets  to  a  position  where  they  have  an 
advantage  over  us  where  they  can  hit  us.  our 
targets,  and  we  can't  get  to  their  targets  Mr 
AHjan»  they  are  not  going  to  let  us  catch  up 
with  them.  They  wiU  hit  us  and  we  had 
better  be  prepared,  because  as  I  said  before 
the  only  thing  they  respect  Is  what  they  fear 
and  that  Is  military  power  greater  than  thev 
possess.  ' 

Might  I  suggest.  Congressman  Abends  in 
your  Investigations,  also  look  into  the  field 
of  biological  research,  chemical  research  be- 
cause—psychological, but  particularly  'bio- 
logical and  chemical,  why— It  U  amazing  to 
find  out  how  far  advanced  we  are  to  trv 
and  find  out  how  far  the  Soviets  are.  because 
that  field  alone  is  of  vast  Importance  The 
people  read  and  talk  about  ballistics  well 
there  are  other  fields  and  you  know  it  as  weU 
as  I  do.  better.  And  I  hope  that  your— 
you'll  see  that  your — youll  take  up  with  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  question  of  looking  into  those 
two  things. 


Mr.  Ajbmos.  Let  me  say  to  yod,  Mr.  Mc- 
OoaatAOL,  that  as  I  said,  many,  many  able 
fellows  are  on  ova  committee.  And  already 
Fssterday,  those  questions  were  mentioned. 
We  will  go  into  those  particular  fields  too, 
the  biological,  the  chemical — In  ottiet  words, 
I  think  that  this  Is  going  to  be  sutdi  a  conu 
prehenslve  hearing,  that  we  realljl  can  do  a 
Job,  not  cmly  for  the  Congress,  but  certainly 
for  the  coxmtry  in  our  final  analysis  of  tbta 
picture  as  we  see  It. 

Mr.  McCoascACK.  I  agree,  and  mky  I  make 
one  further  suggestion.  When  yon  get  into 
those  fields— it's  aU  right  to  hear  from  the 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  but 
get  down  to  the  operating  level  of  the  men 
who  are  In  command  of  those  activities  and 
who  never  appear  before,  probably  never 
appear  before  committees,  and  see  that 
they — ^the  only  way  they  can  get  before  a 
cconmittee  Is  where  they  are  asked  to  come 
before  them.  I  would  get  to  tae  actual 
commanding  and  operating  head*  of  those 
services.  : 

Bir.  AaxMDs.  Our  chairman  has  already  in- 
dicated to  the  members,  that  If  we  have  any- 
one in  mind  at  all  who  think  that— who  we 
feel  might  make  a  contribution,  that  we 
should  ask  them  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. In  other  words,  there  is  Jxiet  no 
pulling  of  punches  here  at  all.  In  other 
words,  we  are  trying  to  do  a  Job.  I 

Mr.  Bancboit.  One  of  the  perhaps  longer 
range  defense  things  that  the  President 
has — is  asking  about  is  education,  helping  of 
schools  and  some  seem  to  thinU  that  he 
doesn't  go  far  enough  and  others  that  he 
goes  too  far.  What  do  you  think  i  Congress 
Is      apt      to      do      about     education.      Ur. 

MCCORMACK?  I 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Well.  I  think,  kir.  Ban- 
croft, that  I'd  be  Interested  In  listening  to 
what  my  good  friend.  Congressman  ARZifos. 
has  to  say  In  that.  If  he  can  tel|  me  how 
many  RepubUcan  votes  we  are  gol^ig  to  get 
In  the  House.  I  could  answer  the  I  question 
better.  1 

Mr.  BANCRorr.  There  you  Xt.  Mr 
Arrnds,  what  about  that?  T 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Because  when  tHls  school 
construction  bill  came  up,  a  clear  :  majority 
of  the  Democrats  voted  to  pass  it,  th*  Repub- 
licans voted  the  other  way.  I  am  ^ot  men- 
tioning how  anybody  voted.  Mady  Mem- 
bers voted,  but  if  you  could  get  infi)rmatlon 
from  Congressman  Arends,  that's  a  (very  im- 
portant question —  I 

Mr.  BANcaorr.  We  will  certainly  fcry.  how 

about  it?  '  r' 

Mr.  Arends.  Would  you  permit  me  to  go 
back  Just  a  minute  and  menUon  my  own  po- 
sition, because  I  am  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  relation  to  this  one  problem 
you  brought  up  a  minute  ago  about  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  recrganiz^tlon?  I 
think  possibly— I  know  we  are  going  to  look 
into  this  whole  reorganization  picture  But 
as  one  individual  who  has  studied  this  mat- 
ter over  the  years.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
one— single  Chief  of  Staff  position.  Just  Uke 
the  chairman  of  my  committee  is.  ■  I  have 
serious  doubts  that  any  such  thing  will 
happen,  or  be  passed  by  this  Congrea  i  at  this 
particular  time. 

You  bring  up  the  question  of  wlat  hap- 
pened last  year.  Mr.  McCormack.  in  relation 


Mr.  McCormack.  I  didn't  bring  ihat  up. 

Mr.  Abends.  I  refuse  to  be  put  inj  a  posi- 
tion of  1  predict,  and  say  it,  but  I-Lby  the 
time  we  have  the  matter  up  for  cobsldera- 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I'll  gif  e  you  a 
good  estimate  if  you  come  aroimd  and  see 
me.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  I*  pretty 
good  position  on  thU  thing  according  to  the 
type  of  program  sent  up  here  andTthat  of 
course  is  stUl  unknown  ' 

Mr.  BANCRorr.  I'm  afraid  weVe  now  run 
out  of  time  and  thank  you  both  fdr  being 
with  us  on  our  leading  question.     ^ 


Jmtiary  SO 

Address  by  Hob.  John  Wj.  McCwmacfc, 
of  MMMcJiiuetts,  at  th^  58lk  AbmmI 
Diucr  of  the  Cathedral  Club  of  Brook- 

lya,  Jaaaarj  23, 1958     ; 

_^__^___     i 

EXTENSION  OF  RBMABKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  POLAND 

or  MAWAcauaaii'a 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^E3fTATIVB8 

Thursday.  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  nay  tiemari:s,  I  in- 
clude an  address  made  by  the  gentlemaa 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr. TmcCokmacxJ 
at  the  58th  annual  dinner  bf  the  Cathe- 
dral Club  of  Brooklyn  tendered  to  Most 
Rev.  Byron  P.  McEntcga^,  D.  D..  In 
honor  of  his  appointment ,  as  bishop  of 
Brooklyn,  which  dinner  tiiok  place  the 
evening  of  January  23, 185&  in  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.  [ 

The  address  follows :  j 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Tour  Excellency,  most 
reverend  bishop  of  Brooklyn,  {right  reverend 
monslgnor,  reverend  fathers.  I  my  close  and 
valued  friend,  one  of  the  mos^  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress.  Congreiman  Roowxr. 
members  of  the  State,  countyi  *nd  city  gov- 
ernments,  members   of   the   Judiciary,   dis- 
tinguished and  Invited  guesi.  and  cheers 
and  members  of  the  Cathed^l  Club  of  the 
Brooklyn  diocese  and  your  ft'lends.  in  ex- 
tending my  appseciatlon  for  yOur  Invitation. 
I  am  partlcxUarly  pleased  to  b^  with  you  on 
this  occasion   In   the   presence  of  a  great 
churchman  and  a  great  American  whom  I 
have  known  for  years,  and  whbee  friendship 
I  greatly   value,   your    beloved   bishop   and 
spiritual  leader.  Most  Kev.  Byr^n  P.  McEnte- 
gart.     In  succeeding  another  great   bishop 
your  late   beloved   archbishop^   Bishop   Mc- 
Entegart  will  give  to  the  Bropklyn  diocese 
noted   for   the   strong   faith   <»f   Ita   people 
leadership    that    wUl    intensify    the    same. 
Catholic    University's    loss    of    Bishop    Mc- 
Entcgart   as   Its  rector   U   the  gain  of   the 
Brooklyn  diocese. 

I  also  was  partlculaaly  pleaded  to  receive 
your  invitation  through  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Rookiy.  who  U  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  Influential  Members  of 
the  Congress,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  I  might  also  say 
^at  the  Congressional  delegation  from 
Brooklyn  Is  a  very  strong  and  influential  ons 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  policy  of  peace  tlxrough  Strength,  and 
possessing  that  strength,  is  more  Important 
and  vital  today  than  it  has  b^en  since  the 
existence  of  the  Communist  tlireat. 

Por  the  only  thing  that  th 
men  In  the  Kremlin  respect 
fear — and  that  is  military  stre; 
greater  than  they  possess  thc.^^,^^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  military  strength 
alone  Is  our  sole  element  of  jkower,  for  in 
any  severe  test  moral  strength;  is  of  inesti- 
mable Importance  that  could  weU  be  the 
deciding  Influence  and  factor  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat.  ' 

The  Holy  Father  has  clearly  evidenced  this 
in  his  nxmiber  of  messages  to  the  world,  and 
particularly  In  hU  Christmas  message  of  the 
last  2  years— dynamic  messages  affirmative 
m  nature,  and  charting  the  toad  for  the 
men  and  women  to  follow  whd  want  to  b« 
free  under  their  own  law. 

But  military  strength  "and  porer  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  world  today.  ' 

And  that  Is  consistent  with  the  moral  law 
because  It  is  Intended  by  us  to  Implement 
and  strengthen  o\ir  moral  forces,  and  to  ef- 
fectively  resist    the   efforts    of    the   Soviet 
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Union  In  Its  attempt  of  world  domination  or 
destruction. 

For  our  military  strength,  and  this  Includes 
our  allies,  is  to  preserve  Independence  of 
nations,  and  liberty  of  peoples  under  their 
own  law.  Such  military  strength  is  designed 
for  constructive  purposes,  to  be  utilized  as  an 
Instrument  of  world  peace. 

The  Intent  of  this  military  power  of  atheis- 
tic communism  Is  to  conquor  and  dominate 
the  entire  world  by  any  means  possible,  with 
slavery,  persecution.  Imprisonment,  death 
and  even  martyrdom  following  such  domi- 
nation. 

As  long  as  communism  remains  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  and  until  its  leaders  re- 
pudiate or  renounce  atheistic  and  dialectic 
conununism,  it  Is  vitally  necessary  that  we 
remain  powerful  from  a  military  angle. 

And  the  price  we  pay  and  the  sacrifices  we 
make  are  necessary  for  our  preservation  and 
for  future  generations  to  possess  and  enjoy 
as  now  constituted  In  our  Institutions  of 
government. 

For  we  cannot  afford  to  be  second  best  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  military  strength 
and  power. 

If  it  develops,  for  example,  that  we  must 
choose  between  a  balanced  budget  and  an 
adequate  and  strong  military  strength,  we 
had  better  decide  In  favor  of  strong  military 
strength. 

We  must  bear  in  mmd  that  the  main  ave- 
nue of  success.  If  any.  In  the  field  of 
diplomacy  Is  the  strength  and  power  of  ovir 
mUltary  forces.  For  such  strength  Is  the 
only  language  the  Communists  know  and 
heed.  In  other  words,  if  any  success  comes 
through  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  you 
Will  note  my  guarded  words,  it  wiU  be  due 
mainly  to  our  military  strength  and  power 
and  the  respect  of  the  Soviets  for  such 
strength  and  power. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  in  and  outside  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress  that  we  cannot  negotiate 
with  the  Conamunists  on  the  moral  level,  be- 
cause they  not  only  deny,  but  are  fighting 
God  and  His  word  and  law  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  In  Him;  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant, and  Jew.  We  cannot  negotiate  with 
them  on  the  level  of  Idealism  becaiise  they 
have  no  ideals:  but  there  Is  one  level  on 
which  we  can  possibly  negotiate  with  them, 
and  that  is  on  the  level  of  the  law  of  self- 
preservation. 

For  the  Communists  can  close  their  minds 
to  spiritual  truths  and  to  Ideals,  but  they 
cannot  deny  there  Is  a  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion. They  cannot  deny  or  Ignore  the  In- 
disputable fact  that  this  law  applies  to  Red 
Russia  and  its  people,  as  well  as  to  other 
countries  and  their  peoples. 

And  as  long  as  we  have  at  least  retaliatory 
power,  short  of  a  possible  revolution  arising 
within  Russia,  It  Is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  the  evil-minded  men  in  the  Kremlin 
will  not  undertake  to  destroy  another  na- 
tion and  Its  people  If  before  the  act  of  de- 
struction or  mass  murder  Is  completed,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  people  commit  suicide. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  must  pay  the  price  necessary  for  military 
strength — ^to  deter — and  if  madmen  attack, 
to  be  able  to  destroy  the  aggi-eesor. 

Strong  military  strength  as  an  affirmative 
threat  Is  also  a  deterrent  to  attack,  enabling 
as  we  hope  In  the  future,  affirmative  in- 
fluences to  operate  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  undermining  and  destroying  com- 
mxinlsm. 

And  If  we  are  going  to  err  in  Judgment 
on  the  question  of  strength  or  weakness,  it 
is  better  that  we  err  on  the  side  of  strength 
than  on  the  side  of  weakness. 

For  we  mxist  remember  that  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  little  Hungary  stlU  exists 
in  the  minds  oi  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  want  their  own  iiMlependenoe.  and  free- 
dom under  their  own  law.  Hungary  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
rely  upon  any  <me  of  its  sateUltes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 


Who  can  tell  when  another  Hungary  may 
suddenly  and  spontaneously  happen  In  some 
other  satellite  nation  such  as  Poland  or  East 
Germany. 

For  the  Ood  given  right  of  Ufe.  Uberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  other 
words,  the  desire  for  freedom,  may  be  tem- 
porartly  suppressed  by  totalitarian  or  dic- 
tator nations,  but  can  never  be  destroyed. 
And  whUe  communism,  and  even  to  a  lim- 
ited degree,  liberty,  because  at  different  mo- 
tives and  reasons,  may  temporarily  travel  the 
same  ro«ui  together,  they  cannot  permanently 
travel  that  same  road.  And  this  Is  par- 
ticularly so  as  long  as  communism,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  adheres  to  its  Intents  and 
purposes. 

And  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  military 
strength  Is  relative  in  nature,  and  our 
strength  must  have  a  relationship  to  our  po- 
tential enemy,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Coming  directly  to  the  happenings  of  the 
present  and  recent  months,  it  is  evident 
that  everyone  knows  or  senses  that  an  ur- 
gency exists.  Everyone  knows  or  senses 
everything  is  not  all  right. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  an  urgency 
exists  and  that  in  certain  military  fields 
everything  Is  not  aU  right.  This  obaervation 
might  also  be  made  in  other  directions. 
However,  in  my  remarks  tonight  I  am  con- 
fining my  thoughts  to  the  immediate  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us. 

The  question  confronting  \u  Is  whether  or 
not  the  urgency  of  the  situation  is  being  met. 
We  read  the  newspapers,  and  we  know  of 
the  differing  testimony  given  by  high-rank- 
ing mUltary  men  and  officials. 
Who  and  what  can  we  believe? 
Who  is  right?     Are  the  American  people 
being  given  all  possible  Information?    Is  the 
Congress  being  given  fuU  information? 

To  refresh  yoxu-  memory,  a  high-ranking 
general's  resignation  will  become  effective 
soon,  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  resigning  was, 
he  could  not  remain  in  Washington  another 
year  and — ^I  quote  him — "go  through  another 
session"  and  "be  silent  listening  to  inaccu- 
rate testimony"  being  given  to  committees  of 
Congress.  These  are  serious  statements  and 
charges.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Con- 
gress must  be  fully  informed  in  order  to  per- 
form its  constitutional  duty  to  legislate  and 
appropriate  for  an  adequate  national  defense. 
Our  people  shoiild  be  as  fully  Informed  as 
possible,  the  bad  with  the  good  news.  In 
order  to  help  them  form  a  sound,  rational 
public  opinion  as  to  what  our  policy  should 
be. 

Por  under  democratic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, public  opinion  is  a  powerful  factor. 
Some  have  said  that  its  influence  and  power 
is  greater  than  Presidents,  governors,  and 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  public  offi- 
cials. In  any  event,  whether  soiuid  or  emo- 
tional, whether  right  or  erroneous,  \mder 
the  constitutional  govermnent,  public  opin- 
ion exercises  a  powerful  influence.  In  order 
to  be  sound  and  rational,  the  public  must  be 
as  fully  Informed  as  our  national  security 
will  permit: 

And  It  Is  in  connection  with  fcHmlng  of 
sound  public  opinion  that  you  and  other 
Americans  can  make  a  marked  contribution 
toward  proper  policy  being  made,  and  of 
quick  and  necessary  action  being  taken 
tbereon. 

Another  promment  general  recently  c<Hn- 
plamed  that  m  appearing  before  committees. 
they  are  put  In  the  embarrassing  position  of 
supporting  the  policy,  including  appropria- 
tions submitted  by  the  administration,  and 
if  they  testify  otherwise,  they  face  the  charge 
of  Insubordination,  or  are  placed  m  the  posi- 
tion of  falsifying  before  the  committees. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  position  for  these 
men  to  be  put  in.  I  can  sympathlw  with 
them.  But  if  gagging  generals  and  others 
In  the  executive  branch  is  sucoeasful.  carry- 
ing this  to  its  natural  and  ultimate  oonclu- 
sion,  it  would  restUt  in  the  gagging  of  Con- 


gress, a  separate  and  coordinate  temnoh  of 
our  Oovemment.  This  would  reduce  Con- 
gress to  simply  a  must  body  and  prevent  it 
from  carrying  out  Its  constitutional  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

It  will  bs  a  sad  day  for  America  If  that 
situation  ever  oomes  about. 

The  problem  facing  this  particular  general 
and  others  In  the  same  position  Is  not  within 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  within 
the  executive  branch. 

All  of  this  has  an  effect  on  the  Oongreas 
obtaining  all  necessary  Inf  cvmatlon  to  make 
decisions,  pass  legislation,  and  the  making 
of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  national 
interest  and  the  national  defense  of  our 
country. 

We  have  read  in  recent  months  about  the 
Soviet  sputnik,  and  some  Information  on  the 
progress  the  Soviets  have  made  In  the  field 
of  military  research  and  development,  and 
particularly  In  the  field  of  ballistic  miasUes. 
Also,  as  to  how  far  we  have  advanced  In  these 
fields;  and  the  testimony  in  this  respect  to 
date  Is  very  vague. 

It  Is  quite  evident  from  what  you  and  I 
have  read  In  the  newspapers,  and  we  «»-^n 
discuss  what  we  read  becaiise  that  is  not 
classified,  that  Red  Russia  Is  ahead  of  us  in 
the  field  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  also  in  the  field  of  Intermediate 
ballistic  missiles — the  latter  field  probably 
more  than  In  the  Intercontinental  field. 

The  very  fact  that  they  are  able  to  pro- 
ject sateUltes  Into  the  outer  space  is  evi- 
dence of  marked  advancement  on  their  part 
In  the  discovery  or  unfolding  of  the  means 
of  p«Y)Jectlng  Intercontinental  ballistic  mls- 
sUes  from  one  continent  to  another.  How- 
ever, there  must  be  perfection  In  the  mis- 
sile arriving  at  its  target.  It  appears  that  in 
the  field  of  propulsion  power,  the  Soviets 
are  ahead  of  us,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  perfection  where,  in 
using  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  the 
target  can  be  hit  with  acctuvcy. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  devote  all  re- 
sources necessary  to  at  least  catch  up  in 
this  field  of  science  and  technology,  and  In 
any  others  with  military  significance  in 
which  we  are  behind  the  Soviet  Unlon. 

As  long  as  we  have  retaliatory  power,  it 
might  operate  as  a  deterrent  to  surprise 
attack.  Our  present  deterrent  power  is  in 
our  intercontinental  bombers  and  their  pres- 
ent ability  to  reach  their  targets  and.  if 
necessary,  their  present  ability  to  reach  their 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  long  as  they 
can  reach  their  targets,  they  are  a  powerfxil 
offensive  force  and  at  the  same  time,  might 
operate  as  a  deterrent  Influence  to  any  sneak 
attack. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  of  an  antl- 
mlssUe  mlssUe.  Judging  from  the  newspa- 
pers, we  are  working  very  hard  In  an  effort 
to  perfect  this  Instrument.  I  assiune  that 
this  Is  for  defensive  purposes  and  as  a 
weapon  or  Instrument  Intended  to  destroy 
ballistic  mlssUes  projected  against  us.  as 
well  as  an  Instrument,  with  other  means,  of 
Intercepting  Russian  bombers  In  case  of  at- 
tack. If  so.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  working  to  devise  and  perfect  a 
similar  instnunent.  It  is  important  that 
they  do  not  do  so  before  we  perfect  it. 

These  observations  that  I  have  made  have 
a  relationship  to  the  urgency  for  speedup 
action  on  our  part  necessary  at  this  time. 
For  If  the  time  ever  should  arrive  where  the 
Soviets  could  attack  us  and  hit  targets  beiw. 
and  we  could  not  reach  their  targets,  wherw 
they  could  act  without  fear  of  retaliattoa 
being  successful.  I  seriously  doubt  if  they 
will  wait  untU  we  catch  up  with  them. 

It  could  happen  If  top  management  in  oar 
Govonment  delays  too  long  in  d(4ng  th* 
things  that  can  and  should  be  done. 

We  hear  we  are  ahead  la  overaU  military 
power,  but  what  does  that  really  mean?  We 
might  be  ahead  today  In  ovwaU  mlUtary 
power,  but  will  we  be  in  a  year  or  18  moattasT 
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We  all  know  that  military  weapons  are 
changing  so  rapidly  as  a  result  of  research 
and  develoiMXkent  that  what  might  be  an 
effective  weapon  today  offensively  or  defen- 
sively, may  not  be  a  year  or  two  from  now. 
In  our  national  Interest  we  must  further 
basic  research,  and  In  the  applied  field,  bear 
^e  expense  of  test  after  test,  many  of  which 
will  be  fallxires,  but  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  success  and  workability.  If  our 
Government  does  the  things  It  should  do,  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  catch  up  where  we 
are  behind.  We  have  the  brains — we  have 
the  facilities — and  the  Congress  and  our 
people  will  support  the  expenditure  of  all 
money  necessary  to  catch  up.  at  least  where 
we  are  behind,  and  to  go  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  before  Red  Russia  has  perfected  the 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  as  well  as 
the  antimissile  missile. 

The  fault  mainly  lies  in  management  of 
our  Government.  It  Is  necessary  that  top 
management  act,  and  act  quickly,  to  elimi- 
nate delays  in  decision  making  in  oiir  tech- 
nological forces  which  has  brought  about 
uncertainty,  and  In  some  cases,  confiislon. 
There  must  be  a  reassessment  of  the  posi- 
tion of  military  research  and  development  In 
the  executive  branch,  and  particularly  In  the 
Defense  Department  and  its  services. 

On  the  top  level  there  must  exist  the 
power  to  make  decisions  with  the  authority 
to  carry  them  out.  Other  steps  must  be 
taken  which  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
the  two  primary  steps  I  have  mentioned. 

We  must  remember  that  democracies  do 
not  engage  in  surprise  attacks.  I  will  not 
argue  as  to  whether  or  not  imder  certain 
conditions  they  should.  If  one  does  come, 
as  you  and  I  know,  it  will  be  carried  out  by 
our  enemy.  And  the  best  way  to  deter  such 
an  attack  Is  for  the  Free  World,  and  our 
country  in  particular,  to  be  so  strong  and 
powerful  that  the  evil-minded  men  of  the 
Kremlin  will  know  that  It  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  their  country  and  their 
people. 

While  I  am  frankly  discussing  an  Impor- 
tant asi>ect  of  our  present  situaUon.  I  do  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  you  and  other 
Americans  can  accept  Information  as  to  the 
conditions,  and  that  the  American  people, 
if  Informed,  will  meet  any  challenge  that 
confronts  our  country. 

What  I  have  said  in  relation  to  the  field 
of  ballistic  missiles  applies  to  other  fields  of 
modem  warfare  that  the  world  klUer  minds 
In  the  Kremlin.  If  they  get  a  decided  advan- 
tage might  resort  to.  such  as  chemical  war- 
fare,  biological   warfare,   and   psychological 

As  long  as  atfielstlc  communism  is  bent  on 
world  domination,  it  Is  Unpenitive  that  we 
keep  our  guard  high  and  always  have  power- 
ful offensive  and  retaliatory  strength,  and 
use  all  means  possible  for  our  best  defense 

While  no  one  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
can  gage  or  weigh  the  possibilities  of  the 
Communist  mind,  particularly  those  In  the 
Kremlin,  the  Kremlin  cannot  deny  that  there 
la  a  law  of  self-preservation,  and  realize  Its 
meaning  and  significance  in  terms  of  their 
own  country  and  their  own  people. 

If  our  Government  does  the  things  that 
we  know  can  and  should  be  done,  marshal 
our  brains  and  our  faculties  and  those  of 
the  Free  World,  with  the  necessary  appropri- 
ations that  wiU  be  forthcoming,  within  the 
time  we  have  left  before  the  Soviets  obtain 
a  decided  advantage,  we  can  catch  up  with 
them  and  go  ahead  of  them,  and  the  present 
fear  that  grips  the  Free  World  will  vanish 
from  our  minds.  ^^ 

My  remarks,  as  you  will  note  tonight,  are 
confined  to  the  immediate  situation  that 
confronts  u«.    We  must  consider  first  things 

I  have  complete  faith  in  America  and  its 
people.  1  have  complete  faith  in  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world  who  want  to  b« 
tree  under  thilr  own  law  i  l^k^nr™«? 
With  confidence  that  the  Wgs'SS  Go^ 


ment  should  do  will  be  done,  particularly 
now  that  public  opinion  Is  aroifsed.  In 
this  necessary  action  the  Congress  will  play 
its  effective  part  and  in  the  legislative  field 
give  the  necessary  leadership. 

And  you  and  other  Americans  caA  do  your 
part  by  helping  to  create  a  public  opinion 
and  demand  that  America  be  militarily 
strong;  that  If  we  are  going  to  err,  that  we 
err  on  the  side  of  strength  rather  than  on 
the  side  of  weakness.  i 

As  long  as  atheistic  ccanmunlsnj  Is  bent 
on  world  revolution,  and  thereby  wc^-ld  dom- 
ination. It  Is  Imperative  that  Ameflca  have 
such  military  strength  and  power] 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  repealing  what 
I  have  said  before.  The  only  thing  the  Com- 
munlsU  respect  Is  what  they  fear,  aiid  that  Is 
military  strength  and  power  grei^r  than 
they  possess  themselves. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  California.  Mr.lSpeak 
er,  for  many  months,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  study- 
ing the  growing  problem  with  rqgard  to 
safety  in  the  operation  of  small  boftts,  the 
numbers  of  which  have  been  inoreasing 
In  recent  years  literally  by  the  n^illions. 
A  few  days  ago,  on  January  20.  1958, 
before  the  National  Association  of  Ma- 
rine Dealers,  the  gentleman  froni  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marile  and 
Fisheries,  summed  up  the  progresj  which 
has  been  made  and  the  steps  whi(^  must 
presently  be  taken.  His  remarks  i  will  be 
of  interest  to  each  Member  of  the: House, 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  able  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  for^e  fine 
progress  which  has  been  made  loward 
its  solution,  ( 

I  include,  as  a  part  of  these  rAnarks, 
a  copy  of  the  speech  to  which  I  r^rred: 
RsMAsas  or  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonne^.  Deic- 
OCHAT,  North  Carolina,  C?iairmai4,  Com- 
mittee ON  Merchant  Marin$  and 
Fisheries,  House  or  Representatives,  at 
National  Association  or  Makine  Dealers' 
Dinner,  Park-Sheraton  Hotel.  Ne^  York 
Crrr.  Janvart  20.  1958 

President  Stjrron.  members  of  the  Nttlonal 
Association  of  Marine  Dealers,  ladte  and 
gentlemen,  when  rising  to  my  feet  tdspeak, 
I  Uke  to  recall  the  favorite  motto  |  of  the 
Honorable  Sam  Ratbttrn,  Speaker  iof  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  He  told  i^e  that 
an  old  Texas  friend  sent  him  the  motto 
which  he  keeps  in  his  office  in  the  Capitol. 
It  reads:  "You  ain't  laming  when  you're 
talkin'."  /      »» 

In  any  event.  I  can  certainly  promise  you 
this:  These  remarks  wUl  be  briefTr I  am 
sure  that  most  of  you  want  to  get  iack  to 
the  Coliseum.  | 

When  President  Styron  invited  Mr^.  Bon- 
ner and  me  to  be  hU  guests  at  the  National 
Motorboat  Show  and  your  guests  at  thla 
reception  and  dinner,  we  were  most  happy 
to  accept.  The  fact  that  your  president  is 
a  brother  Tarheel  had  nothing  to  do-of 
course — with  our  answer. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  yotr  hos- 
pitality here  in  New  York.    And  as    i  flxmt- 


time  visitor  to  the  boat  show  we  have  been 
a  little  overwhelmed.  The  bt>at  show  cer- 
tainly proves  that  pleasure  bating  in  this 
country  is  booming  and  Is  de«i  to  the  hearts 
of  T¥iniir>Ti«  of  Americans.  I 

Our  committee,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flsherlee  Committee,  first  recMved  an  ink- 
Ung  of  this  when  we  started  [the  pleasure- 
boat  hearings  18  months  ago.l  Boating  we 
soon  discovered,  was  b<H»xxilng|  the  country^ 
leading  family  recreation.         i 

At  this  point  I  might  paus^  to  acknowl. 
edge  in  person  the  fc>reelght4dneae  of  Mr 
Ralph  Klleforth  and  the  Na^onal  Associ- 
ation of  Engine  and  Boat  llanufacturers 
which  he  heads,  for  the  fir  it  euggeMoa 
that  Congress  make  a  broMl-i  eale  study  of 
pleasure  boating.  ' 

The  study  was  indeed  thor<*ugh,  and  ev- 
eryone who  had  something  to.  offer  had  t.n 
opportunity  to  speak  his  mini.  1  am  sure 
that  most  of  you  know  abotlt  the  report 
made  last  April  and  the  subee4uent  leslsla. 
tlon  Introduced.  ~»    *»- 

The  committee  held  a  brtef  liearlng  before 
adjournment,  at  which  Vice  |Adm.  Alfred 
Richmond,  the  Commandant  pf  the  Coast 
Guard,  was  the  witness.  81n^  that  time, 
we  have  made  an  Important  istep  forwartt 
In  establishing  liaison  with  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  A  speclil  committee 
made  up  of  representatives  frotn  State  gov- 
ernments, from  the  Coast  Ou^rd  and  from 
the  staff  of  ovir  committee  has  been  worklns 
long  and  earnestly  on  this  wiole  involved 
problem  of  coordinated  Fedeiil  and  State 
legislation.  F 

Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  4ound  a  word 
of  caution.  We  must  avoid  atjaU  cost  any 
Tower  of  Babel  In  boating  laws.  I  refer  to 
the  prospect  of  a  hodgepodge  of  local.  SUte 
and  Federal  laws  enacted  at  c^  purposes 
without  any  master  plan  or  guidance.  ^^ 

How  can  we  avoid  such  a  <itiiatlon?  I 
think  It  can  be  done  through  the  foUowln« 
three  points:  ]  ^ 

1.  A  moratorium  on  the  iell-meanlnK 
but.  I  am  afraid.  iU-advised  [acUviUea  of 
private  organizations  seeking  tb  press  their 
favorite  plans  for  boating  laws.  [ 

a.  A  model  law  for  the  Stot4s  should  be 
formulated  at  the  earUest  possdDle  moment. 

3.  The  outdated  Motorboat  JAct  of  1940 
and  the  even  older  NumberlnglAct  of  1918 
Should  be  brought  up  to  thej  reaUties  of 
boating  in  1958. 

On  points  2  and  3.  I  can  repUt  excellent 
progress  that  promises  weU  fo*  the  overaU 
objective.  That  obJecUve.  of  o^urse.  u  uni- 
form or  nearly  uniform  biatinc  laws 
throughout  the  land.  ] 

«,^M  "^^  Federal-SUte  coxjmiittee  Just 
mentioned  is  working  on  perfecting  the 
Federal  blU— the  Boating  Act  ot  1»68.  And 
^  are  hard  at  work  on  a  mo<»;l  state  bUl 
We  have  high  hopes  that  thel*  efforts  will* 
be  completed  successfully  and  tte  next  step 
S^L  '«,»}f^^l«^  "Portly.  That  etep  would 
be  the  calling  of  hearings  by  tl>e  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  on  H.  R.  847f ,  the  Boat- 

„,  wl  'i^?"  ^"^"^  ^^  "^  I  »^t  point 
out  that  the  committee  has  a  biisy  schedule 
ahead  few  this  session. 

Some  of  the  other  subjects  are  the  build- 
ing of  a  nuclear-powered  icebre»ker  for  the 
Coast  Guard,  authorising  a  stetet  ship  to  the 
steamship  United  states,  the  question  of 
pilotage  on  the  Great  Lakes,  required  because 
erf  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  issue  of  subsidies  for  Ameflcan  trani 
ships,  and  an  IntemaUonal  meetilic  on  si^tv 
of  life  at  sea.  ]  ' 

This  gives  you  an  idea  of  ho^  active  we 
are  Ukely  to  be  in  the  coming  tionths, 

«Jf™^f"*^"°°  ^^  ^^  Boatlhg  Act.  the 
committee  has  covered  much  of  the  ground 
Zl^^LVir^^^''^  small-boat  hearings  in  1966 
f^^  ^  1'  ^*  *■  ™y  *>«"«'•  tiierefore,  that 
the  hearings  can  be  relatively  brief.  With 
that  in  mind,  it  is  expected  tlkat  sessions 
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could  begin  during  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, probaMy  the  week  of  February  24. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  too  long,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  firm  prediction  on  when 
the  legislation  might  be  enacted  into  law. 
Conceivably  it  could  occur  this  year. 

But  If  it  does  not  pass  this  year,  a  second 
and  equally  Important  phase  of  our  overall 
objective  can  be  achieved.  I  refer  to  the 
model  law  for  the  States,  now  under  study 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments.  If  It  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  States,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  then  they  wUl  have  an 
authoritative  guide  for  consideration  when 
the  majority  of  legislatiires  meet  starting 
next  January. 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  could,  of  course. 
be  reintroduced  at  that  time  in  the  new 
Congress,  and  presumably  moved  along  wlUi 
some  dispatch.  In  that  manner  we  might 
find  a  new  Federal  law  coming  into  being  at 
about  the  same  time  as  State  laws  are  en- 
acted. 

In  the  meantime  there  Is  much  that 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  other  txiating 
Interests  can  do  in  a  voluntary  program. 
Such  a  program  was  drawn  up  at  the  recent 
National  Small  Boat  Safety  Conference  held 
in  Washington  at  the  suggestion  of  our  com- 
mittee. The  idea  behind  the  program  was 
that  there  was  much  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Industry  outside  the  field  of  legislation. 
A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and  I 
Wish  you  and  the  Coast  Guard  every  success 
In  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
adopted  at  that  Important  conference.  It 
was  gratifying,  too,  to  note  that  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  realized  the  need  to  meet 
again — I  believe  next  year. 

There  Is,  It  seems  to  me,  another  Impor- 
tant area  that  dealers,  manufacturers,  other 
boating  groups,  local  governments  and  the 
financial  community  should  concern  them- 
selves with.  That  Is  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing and  ImlMlng  launching  ramps,  msu^nas 
and  other  facilities  for  the  growing  boating 
population. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  all  of  these 
groups  get  together  the  best  minds  In  this 
field  and  see  If  a  plan  for  solving  this  short- 
age problem  can  be  evolved.  The  conference 
approach  might  be  used  again.  We  know 
that  communities  faced  with  strangulation 
of  their  downtown  business  areas,  becaxue  of 
heavy  traffic,  have  come  up  with  some  solu- 
tions— municipal  parking  areas  and  Jointly 
financed  parking  garages,  for  example. 

Could  not  some  similar  arrangement  be 
worked  out  for  boating?  I  have  been  told 
that  in  some  boating  areas  a  sale  of  a  boat 
Is  often  gained  or  lost  on  the  basis  of 
whether  a  slip  or  dock  Is  available.  At  the 
present  rate  of  sales,  what  Is  going  to  be  the 
situation  5  years  from  now,  unless  you  take 
some  action? 

You  dealers  have  an  Important  part  to 
play  in  safety  education,  marina  develop- 
ment and  all  the  other  problems  I  imder- 
stand  you  have.  When  President  Styron  in- 
formed me  last  year  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Dealers.  I 
wrote  him: 

"From  testimony  received  at  points  all 
over  the  country  during  our  recreational 
boating  study  last  year  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  national  association  such  as 
yours — as  you  say — 'at  the  point  where  the 
Industry  and  the  sport  meet.'  The  marine 
dealers  of  the  coimtry  are  the  one  group  who 
come  In  conUct  with  an  boatowners. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  wish  you  and  your 
new  association  the  be.st  of  luck  and  all  of 
my  good  wishes  for  success  in  a  venture  that 
could  go  far  toward  increasing  the  safety 
and  enjoyment  of  boating." 

That  Is  stm  my  sentiment.  The  response 
to  the  Idea  of  a  national  trade  federation 
of  associations  and  Individual  dealers  appar- 


ently has  been  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  founders,  I  congratulate  you  again 
on  your  dedsian  in  forming  the  organization 
and  may  it  prosper. 

May  the  National  Motor  Boat  Show  pros- 
per, too,  and  all  United  States  i^easure 
boating. 

And  now  to  borrow  from  Speaker  Rat- 
burn's  motto  again,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  "talkin* "  and,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  "laming." 
Mrs.  Bonner  and  I  hoi>e  to  be  back  again. 
Many  thanks  and  good  evening. 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
comes  Mexico,  who  wants  to  lay  claim  to 
the  territorial  waters  beyond  the  3-mile 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

As  the  Dallas  Morning  News  points  out. 
this  is  not  as  fantastic  as  it  seems  at  first 
blush. 

Following  is  what  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  has  to  say  on  that  subject: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  January 
17,  1953] 

Mexico's  ChMJ*  to  Texas  Tidelands 

The  possibility  that  Mexico  may  demand 
the  7.35-mile  strip  of  Texas'  tidelands.  which 
Washington  now  claims,  is  not  as  fantastic 
as  it  might  seem.  At  least,  it  is  not  as  fan- 
tastic as  Washington's  claim  in  its  latest  sviit 
against  Texas. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  Texas'  Good 
Neighbor  Commission.  Neville  Penrose,  of 
Fort  Worth,  has  many  warm  friends  among 
our  next-door  neighbors  in  Nuevo  Leon, 
Tamaulipas.  Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila.  He 
serves  the  cause  of  the  commission  in  report- 
ing the  study  of  such  a  move  by  legal  experts 
south  of  the  border.  If  Mexico  decides  to  get 
into  the  act.  It  would  Indeed  be  neighborly. 
For  it  would  buttress  Texas'  own  claim  to 
the  vast  underwater  acreage  at  issue. 

Mexico's  position  Is  logical  enough.  The 
seaward  boundaries  It  Inherited  from  Spain 
are  3  marine  leagues,  or  10.35  miles,  from 
shore.  When  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico.  In 
183S.  it  inherited  the  same  limits  from 
Mexico. 

After  Texas  Joined  the  American  Union. 
Mexico  acknowledged  Texas'  title  to  (his 
width  of  tidelands  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
That  was  In  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe,  which 
the  United  States  also  signed,  presumably 
In  equal  good  faith.  Yet  the  United  States 
now  Insists  before  the  Supreme  Coiirt  that 
Texas  owns  only  out  to  the  3-mile  limit. 

In  denying  Texas'  claim  to  this  property, 
Washington  should  also  admit  that  it  still 
belongs  to  Mexico.  To  date,  Texas  has  col- 
lected the  dollar  equivalent  of  337,500.000 
pesos  in  oil  leases  on  this  strip.  Solvent  as 
la  the  Ruiz  Cortines  government,  it  could 
doubtless  use  this  tidy  little  sum. 

Texas  is  getting  tired  of  the  doubletalk 
coming  out  of  Washington.  While  the  Jus- 
tice Department  says  Texas  is  confined  to 
the  3 -mile  limit,  our  State  Department  gives 
de  facto  recognition  to  Chile's  claim  to  a 
200 -mile  limit.  It  makes  no  protest  when 
Texas  shrimpers  are  penalized  for  violating 
Mexico's  3-leagne  limit.  When  will  this 
hypocrisy  cease  and  Texas  be  treated  as 
other  than  an  unwanted  stepchild? 

In  this  connection  it  is  indeed  proper 
and  appropriate  to  bring  to  the  atten- 


tion Of  the  Congress  what  Judge  Leander 
H.  Perez  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard 
and  Plaquemines,  La.,  had  to  say  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  the  operation  of  submerged  lands 
at  a  hearing  in  New  Orleans  during  the 
past  November.  This  committee  was 
headed  by  my  learned  and  able  col- 
league, EDwm  E.  Wniis  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  It 
was  a  productive  and  constructive 
hearing.  i  , 

Appearing  before  \he  committee  was 
Judge  Perez  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
best  informed  man  on  the  subject  of  the 
tidelands  in  the  United  States.  I  attrib- 
ute Judge  Perez's  unrelenting  and 
vigorous  attention  to  the  subject  as  the 
major  factor  in  the  fight  which  has  been 
made  and  which  is  being  made  to  re- 
serve to  the  several  States  th^r  just  and 
'*ue  territorial  jurisdiction  and  owner- 
ship. Others  may  have  faltered  and  still 
others  may  have  compromised  but  Judge 
Perez  has  held  steadfastly  In  his  beliefs 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  presei^v- 
ing  the  rights  of  the  States  in  this  most 
important  fight. 

With  your  p>ennission  I  herewith  sub- 
mit to  you  the  full  text  of  the  testimony 
given  by  Judge  Perez  in  November  which 
is  so  applicable  to  the  situation  as  it 
stands  at  this  moment. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statemtwt  or  Lzakder   H.   Pe««z,   District 
ATToaivrr,  St.  BBNAao-PLAQimaNxs,  La. 

Mr.  Perez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WII.I.IS.  1  know  you  have  not  been  Idle 
In  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Perez.  I  have  not  been  Idle,  really. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  c^  appearing 
before  you  just  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
gentlemen. 

I  am  sure  that  in  your  bearing  you  re- 
ceived much  evidence  helpful  in  the  drafting 
of  legislation  looking  to  proper  regulation 
and  conservation  of  mineral  resources  off- 
shore in  that  area  called  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf;  that  is.  Continental  Shelf 
beyond  State  boundaries,  as  defined  and 
quitclaimed  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 

And  my  purpose  in  appearing  before  the 
committee  today  is  the  same  as  what  I  at- 
tempted to  advocate  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASalrs  on  M.iy  30,  19£3;  and  It  Is  this: 

Naturally,  Insofar  as  our  domestic  rela- 
tions are  concerned  within  our  States  and 
the  United  States,  the  authority  for  the  en- 
actment of  laws  looking  to  the  regulation 
and  conservation  of  these  resources  In  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf  rests  with  Congress. 
The  application  of  any  such  laws  finally  is 
with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which 
exercises  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  contro- 
versy between  the  IJnited  States  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  States  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  or 
Pacific,  beyond  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  Con- 
gress Is  Intended  to  apply. 

But  I  would  like  to  leave  this  word  of 
caution  with  the  committee  In  the  hope 
that  it  wUl  make  some  Impression  with  Con- 
gress and  with  the  authorities  In  Washington. 
Regardless  of  what  laws  Congress  may  pass, 
regulating  operations  In  the  outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  and  what  the  aftermath  may 
be  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  restricting  States  historic 
boundaries  to  that  as  contended  for  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  3  miles  offshore,  for  which  there 
is  no  basis  of  claim  In  law  or  in  fact — ^thls 
Is  the  most  Important  thing  which  we  are 
overlooking.     The   final   authority    wiU   not 
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be  with  the  ITnlted  States  Supreme  Ootirt 
In  these  matters.  I  think  we  have  learned 
to  realise  that  we  cannot  iinderestlmate  our 
enemies.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see, 
after  our  oil  companies  have  spent  hundreds 
of  mllllona  of  dollars  In  exploration  and 
development  work,  bringing  out  production 
In  the  outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the 
restricted  State  boundaries,  that  some  con- 
troversy wUl  be  provoked  In  a  higher  author- 
ity than  the  United  States  Supreme  Ctourt, 
and  that  is  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

We  do  know  that  Great  Britain  questioned 
the  historic  seaward  boundaries  of  Norway. 
And  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
In  that  case  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice rendered  Its  last  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  seaward  boundaries  and  It  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  although  Norway  claimed 
the  extent  of  some  70  miles  from  shore  sea- 
ward as  its  historic  boundary,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  held  with  it  but  based 
Its  decision  on  this  holding,  and  I  quote: 

"Historic  waters  are  usually  meant  waters 
which  are  treated  as  Internal  waters  but 
which  would  not  have  that  character  were 
It  not  for  the  existence  of  a  historic  title." 
And  that,  and  I  quote  again: 

"Norwegian  sovereignty  over  these  waters 
would  constitute  an  exception,  historic  titles 
Justifying  situations  which  would  otherwise 
be  in  conflict  with  international  law." 

Now,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the 
outer  Continental  Shelf  beyond  the  State's 
historic  boundaries  is  of  recent  origin  and 
certainly  not  of  historic  significance  or  ap- 
plication. It  does  not  go  beyond  President 
Tniman's  proclamation  in  1947  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  In  1953. 

WhUe  your  committee  is  studying  these 
problems  regarding  legislation  for  regulating 
and  protecting  our  resources  in  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  serious  study  should  be  given 
to  what  may  happen  In  the  future  If  the 
present  trend  in  Washington  succeeds  In  re- 
stricting the  States'  boundaries  to  a  mere  3 
miles  from  shore,  which  would,  to  effect,  sur- 
render to  an  International  court  the  decision 
of  what  happens  to  the  submerged  lands  and 
resources  beyond  3  miles.  Including  our  In- 
land waters,  because  a  line  drawn  3  miles 
from  shore  would  deprive  our  State  of  large 
areas  of  Its  inland  waters. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  much  at 
length  In  the  matter. 
One  thtog  we  should  bear  to  mind  U  this: 
The   United    State*   Constitution   gives   to 
Congress  alone  the  right  to  admit  new  States 
into  the  Union.    Since  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution   in    1789.    Congress    admitted    36 
States,  some  inland  and  some  coastal  States 
and  In  each  Instance  Congress  defined   the 
limits  of  those  States.    It  certainly  makes  no 
difference  whether  a  State  Is  coastal  and  has 
a  limit  extending  out  seaward  or  whether  It 
Is  entirely  Inland.    But  we  are  up  against  a 
serious  proposition  because  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Government  are  after 
restrlcttog     the     States'     historic     seaward 
boundaries  to  3  miles  from  shore  and  throw- 
ing out  ail  that  vast  area  into  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  * 
study  of  the  hUtorlc  boundaries  of  the  States 
would  show  that  there  U  not  much  of  the 
Conttoental  Shelf  lying  outside  the  States' 
historic  boundaries. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee 
a  statement  which  I  filed  with  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  May  30.  1953.  At- 
tached to  my  statement  Is  a  map  of  the  outer 
Continental  Shelf,  a  map  of  the  20  leagues 
line  of  the  original  coastal  States  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  fixed  In  article  n  of  the 
treaty  which  settled  the  War  of  the  Bevolu. 
tlon. 

r«,^^«v'*^  to  the  west  on  the  Pacific,  m 
wi^J^^**°  consideration  the  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  Treaty  which  settled  the  war  between 


Mexico  and  the  United  States,  un^er  which 
Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  a|verythlng 
north  of  the  line  extending  to  tl^e  Pacific 
coast.  This  included  the  Islands  '  lying  off 
California,  all  of  which  was  includ^  to  that 
State's  seaward  boundary  3  miles  ffom  coast 
by  the  act  of  Congress  which  admitted  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State  into  the  Union.  Similar 
acts  admitted  Washtogton  and  Oregon,  3 
miles  from  the  coast  toto  the  Paclfla  Ocean. 

If  you  wlU  make  a  study  of  the  old  French 
official  map  of  Loiiislana  Terrltorylwlth  the 
coastline  drawn  upon  It,  «md  compare  it  to 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  youT  wUl  see 
that  it  establishes  a  historic  title  ^thin  the 
principles  announced  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  because  our  title  tl|en  would 
date  back  to  1803  when  Prance  deded  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  and  to  1812  when  Con- 
gress fixed  the  boimdary  of  Louisiana  at 
3  leagues  from  the  coast  toto  th^Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  20  leagues  from  shote  to  the 
Atlantic  was  fixed  in  t.ie  treaty  whlJh  settled 
the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  e  leagues 
from  coast  boundary  to  which  Plorjda  is  en- 
titled, dates  back  to  the  1763  pro<^amation 
of  the  British  Crown,  when  Brit|iin  fixed 
the  boimdaries  of  the  East  and  We«  Florida 
Territories.  Later  Britain  ceded  to  Spato  to 
1783,  and  Spain  In  1819  ceded  th4  Florida 
Territories  to  the  United  States  irith  the 
same  boundaries  extending  as  they  Were  held 
by  those  governments.  ^ 

We  have  gotten  away  from  hlstorjr  and  we 
are  going  to  get  Into  serious  trouble  sooner 
or  later  unless  we  adhere  to  State!  historic 
boundaries  in  the  regulation  of  oi>eratlons 
for  development  and  conservatloi  of  oxir 
natural  resources  under  the  Outer  C  ontinen- 
tal  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  primarily  because  I  expact  to  see 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  along 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  oa  the  baseless  clilm  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  wh^  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  referred  tofthe  old 
cannon  shot  range  of  3  miles.  But  lefferson 
repudiated  that  story  as  having  anjf  signifi- 
cance. When  he  was  President  in  1807  he 
had  Congress  pass  an  act  authorl^ng  him 
as  President  to  survey  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  within  20  leagues  offshore.  That 
was  in  keeping  with  the  second  artlc  e  of  the 
treaty  with  the  British  Crown  whicl  i  settled 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  fi  led  the 
boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  States  as 
20  letigues  offshore. 

I  think  we  shoiUd  aU  be  concert  ed  that 
poUtlcs  has  gotten  into  the  State  historic 
boundary  question,  with  one  side  nt  t  want- 
tog  to  be  criticized  by  the  liberal!  of  the 
other  side  on  the  "giveaway"  prograi  o.  You 
have  heard  those  speeches. 

But  the  United  States  OoTenun  mt  and 
the  people  of  every  State  stand  to  1  we,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  the  future  w  11  hold 
PoMlbly  the  United  Nations  will  ta^e  them 
over  eventually,  if  the  Intematlon*  Cotirt 
of  Justice  holds  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
United  States,  because  there  is  no  blstorlc 
title  to  the  claim  of  the  outer  Contlnenui 
Shelf  beyond  the  State  boundaries  Then 
It  would  be  a  sad  mess. 

I  hope  I  have  not  imposed  on  you  gentle- 
men.  I  have  not  contributed  muct  to  the 
technical  questions,  the  mechanW  of  the 
operations,  but  I  consider  this  funda- 
mentally even  more  important  bedause  It 
does  affect  all  operations  of  the  txktun  in 
the  outer  Conttoental  Shelf.  1 

Mr.  Willis.  Judge?  I 

Mr.  Pnn.  Tes,  sir.  I 

Mr.  WiLLia.  The  act  of  Congress  a<inltttog 
Louisiana  into  the  Union,  as  the  .acts  of 
Congress  admitting  aU  other  States  I  nto  the 
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Union,  as  you  pototed  out.  I  described  the 
boundaries  of  the  admitted  ar0a. 

Mr.  PsBB.  Yes.  sir.  i 

Mr.  WiLus.  With  respect  io  that  act  of 
Congress  admltttog  Louisiana.,  that  act  re- 
fers to  the  coast  and  not  the  shore,  does  It 
not? 

Mr.  Pbbxz.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.    Wnua.     It    says    that 
bounded    on    the    south    by 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Pnn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willis.  Including  island  i. 

Mr.  Pkkxz.  All  of  the  area,  comprehending 
all  islands,  within  3  leagues  ffom  the  coast. 

Mr.  Willis.  Three  leagues  fnom  the  coast? 

Mr.  Pekez.  From  the  coast. 

Mr.  Willis.  So  that  is  the  a<  t  of  Congress 

Mr.  Pkriz.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Willis.  Then  the  first  onstltution  of 
Louisiana  which  was  required  (to  be  adopted 
by  the  act  mentions  the  same  descrlpUon? 

Mr.  Pkxez.  In  the  preamble  it  oontatoed 
exactly  the  same  description;   yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Willis.  Then  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
*hat  we  passed  again  refers  to,  the  coastline. 

Mr.  PxKEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Willis.  Where  do  they  ^et  th«  Chap- 
man argument  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
argument  about  the  shorelln^?  Where  do 
they  get  that  from?  [ 

Mr.  PxaEZ.  I  can  tell  you.  Mr,  because  I 
represented    Louisiana    to    th^    controversy 
with  the  United  States  at  thut  Ume— that 
was  in  1960 — and  Perlman  was  the  Solicitor 
General.     They  caU  it  the  Chattman  Itoe,  be- 
cause he  was  the  Interior  Sedretary  at  the 
time.    That   actuaUy   U  the   Perlman   line. 
Perlman  Just  took  a  pencU  ahd  drew  that 
line.     And  I  can  teU  you  something  more  in 
connection  with  that  Perlman  |line  or  Chap- 
man Itoe.     If  you  will  look  at  the  Perlman 
Itoe  you  wUl  notice  how  east  of  the  river, 
for  Instance,  inside  of  Breton  Sound,  It  comes' 
way  in  near  shore  and  then  it  gpes  out  again, 
and  then  at  East  Bay,  between  South  Pass 
and  Southwest  Pass,  it  does  th^  same  thtog. 
It  comes  way  inside  and  go^s  out  again 
Well,  there  was  an  oilfield  In  both  of  those 
areas,  and  they  were  Just  cutting  into  those 
oilfields  without  any  guide  to  go  by.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  Perlman,  the  SoUcltor 
General,  nor  Chapman,  the  Ii»terlor  Secre- 
tary, had  any  authority  unde^  any  act  of 
Congress  to  define  any  Itoe,  stiore.  or  coast 
OriginaUy    in    1807.   the   authilty   to   have 
surveyed  and  to  mark  the  coast$ne  was  given 
by  Congress  to  the  President;  ,to   1895  that 
authority  was  given  to  the  8e<i-etary  of  the 
Treasury:  to  1913  to  the  Secreiary  of  Com- 
merce, and  in  1948  under  the  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1.  that  authority  was,  given  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Giurd.    There  is 
a  booklet  published  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  showing  Jusi  where  that 
coastline  runs.    There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.    The   coastline   as   the   House   Judiciary 
Committee  defined  it  in  lU  rSport  In  1953 
U   simply   the   outer   boundaiV   of   inland 
waters  where  the  sea  begins.     [ 

Mr.   Willis.  Where   it  comeJ  in   contact. 
Bere  is  the  language.  | 

•  Mr.  Pncz.  And  the  coastline  li  also  defined 
in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  In  tihe  same  way. 
Mr.  Willis.  Other  corollary  language.  But 
the  term  "coastline"  means  [the  line  of 
ordinary  low  water  along  that  pbrtlon  of  th« 
coast  which  is  to  direct  contict  with  the 
open  sea.  T^  ^ 

Mr.  Pncz.  Yes,  sir. 
ty,i^'.^°^J^**  whether  it  U  3  miles  from 
iS!^^*-    ^'  ^then  me  1 1  why  should 

J^Jl  .^  ."i?^  .*  mystery  abou    a  eoastUns 
and  a  shoreline? 

Mr.  Wnxrs.  I  do  not  want  to  -v 
question  of  3  miles  versus  10  mi  Im 
not  even  before  the  Supreme  Cou  rt. 
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Mr.  Pmz.  No,  sir,  X  would  not  take  that 
for  granted,  sir. 

Mr.  Willis.  Well 

Mr.  Paaxz.  The  old  cannon-shot  rule — I 
expect  to  see  the  court  say  8  miles  from 
shore — the  Chapman  line. 

Mr.  Keating.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

This  has  been  a  most  toteresting  presen- 
tation here. 

This  was  a  very  illuminating  statement 
you  made.  Judge. 

Has  this  position  that  you  presented  here 
been  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Pex^  Yes.  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
would  like  to  file  with  your  committee,  and 
I  deleted  that  part  which  is  Irrelevant  here, 
a  booklet  which  we  prepared  and  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Louisiana  coastal 
parl-hes  had  filed  or  attempted  to  file  an 
toterventlon  to  the  suit  against  Louisiana 
on  this  boundary  question,  and  showed  that 
our  boundaries  ran  coextensively  with  that 
of  the  State  and  therefore  we  had  an  toterest, 
that  we  were  entitled  to  a  percentage  of  the 
State's  severance  tax  and  oil  royalties  for 
certain  purposes  to  be  applied  wlthto  our 
parishes.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected our  toterventlon  without  hearing. 

Mr.  KsATiNC.  Rejected  it? 

Mr.  Pcaxx.  Yes.  sir. 

I  filed  a  brief  to  connection  with  It  and  I 
would  like  to  file  It  with  your  committee,  be- 
cause in  that  we  refute  every  contention 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor 
General  for  the  United  States  of  its  claim 
to  this  3-mUe  cannon-ehot  belt.  We  quote 
from  Secretary  Dulles'  letter,  for  Instance, 
which  was  attached  to  a  brief  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  that  case  which  was  based 
principally  on  the  Jefferson  3-mile  state- 
ment in  his  letter  in  1793.  and  we  cite  the 
Jefferson  repudiation  of  that  letter  as  mean- 
ing that  it  was  approval  of  a  3-mlle  belt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  our  boundary 
should  extend  to  the  Gulf  Stream  becaiise 
that  was  a  natural  boundary.  We  show  that 
Jefferson  even  equipped  a  force  to  cruise 
within  our  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of  those 
descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast 
within  the  llmlU  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  We 
refer  to  the  1807  act  of  Congress.  Secretary 
Dulles.  I  think,  had  quoted  Secretary  Seward 
for  a  3-mlle-beIt  statement,  and  we  show 
that  Secretary  Seward  negotiated  the  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia,  the 
boundary  of  which  was  fixed  at  10  mar  toe 
leagues  from  the  coast,  and  that  certainly 
showed  that  Mr.  Seward  was  not  an  advo- 
cate of  a  3-mile  belt  when  he  negotiated 
the  Alaska  treaty  gotog  out  10  leagues  from 
the  coast. 

That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  which  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  and  the  Sta;.e  Department 
are  tistog  to  their  efforts  to  restrict  the 
State's  historic  boundaries  to  8  miles  from 
shore,  and  thereby  throw  this  vast  area  into 
the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  International 
waters.  Jurisdiction  over  which  lies  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

How  we  may  oome  out  in  the  future,  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  can  expect  that  our 
enemies  are  pretty  smart,  and  I  think  they 
have  proven  that  lately.  They  are  not  going 
to  overlook  this  bet  to  embarrass  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KcATUfo.  How  can  Russia  claim  this 
property? 

Mr.  Pans.  How  can  Russia  claim  it? 

Mr.  KxATiKO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pxaxz.  International  waters  do  not  be- 
long to  anyone.  Russia  is  too  smart  to  come 
into  the  International  Cotirt  and  sue  the 
United  States,  but  Rtissla  has  a  lot  of  satel- 
lites. Russia  could  easily  Influence  some  of 
our  southern  neighbors,  through  financed 
corporations  organized  under  their  laws,  with 
drilling  permits  from  their  governments  In 
developed  areas.  Some  other  country  or  gov- 
ernment may  back  up  their  licensees  to  oper- 
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ate  in  proven  areas  of  the  outer  Conttoental 
Shelf  sooner  or  later.  That  would  bring  th« 
Issue  squarely  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  Kkatdsg.  How  oould  any  other  specific 
country  claim  it? 

Mr.  Perez.  The  same  as  the  United  States 
Government  claims  what  lies  to  those  toter- 
national  waters.  Ftoally,  with  an  adverse 
decision  of  the  International  Court  against 
the  United  States,  it  may  wind  up  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
predict  Just  what  would  happen,  except  we 
would  be  prevented  from  exploiting  the  re- 
sources in  the  outer  Conttoental  Shelf  be- 
yond State  boundaries  to  the  exclusion  of 
nationals  of  other  nations.  In  that  case 
whatever  laws  Congress  may  pass  regulating 
those  operations  to  that  vast  area  would  be 
unenfordble. 

Mr  Keatimo.  I  do  not  see  how  any  tribunal 
with  any  Jxirisdiction  could  stop  the  United 
States  from  exploiting  that  area. 

Mr.  Perez.  The  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice undoubtedly  has  Jurisdiction,  and  they 
could  have  stopped  Norway,  as  they  said  to 
their  decision,  if  Norway's  title  had  not  been 
based  on  an  1812  decree  of  the  Norwegian 
Crown,  or  historic  title.  They  said  other- 
wise Norway's  claim  would  be  In  conflict  with 
taternational  law.  In  that  same  case  they 
held  that  the  3-mHe  belt,  the  10-mlle  head- 
land rule,  and  the  Bo^gs  formula  had  no  ac- 
cepted place  to  international  law.  The  de- 
cisive question  was  historic  title.  The  States 
have  it.  The  Federal  Government  through 
their  representatives  now  are  trying  to  de- 
stroy that  historic  title.  Where  it  will  end. 
we  do  not  know. 

I  feel  sure  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice can  prevent  the  United  States  from  in- 
terfering with  nationals  of  other  govern- 
ments from  exploiting  the  resotirces  in  the 
International  waters  or  outer  Continental 
Shelf.  It  Is  a  serious  question.  The  men 
who  are  in  office  today  playing  poUtlcs  as 
they  are  with  the  f utxire  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  who  will  be  out  of  politics  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time,  compared  with  time  as  it 
goes  with  the  Nation  and  the  States,  will 
have  done  their  country  and  the  people  of 
the  States  a  great  disservice.  They  are  at 
the  helm  now  and  we  are  practically  helpless 
as  States. 

Mr.  Willis.  Do  you  have  a  question.  Gov- 
ernor Tuck? 

Mr.  TtrcK.  I  have  no  questions. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  appreciate  personally 
the  message  that  the  Judge  has  brought  us. 
I  certainly  am  one  among  those  who  depre- 
cates the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  be  using  so  much  of  its  powers  to 
abridge  the  right  of  the  States  and  seems 
to  have  less  concern  for  the  powers  exercised 
by  these  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Pniiz.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z  would  like  to 
leave  these  for  you.  I  will  mark  them 
Perez  1  and  2.  If  you  care  to  Incorporate 
them,  I  think  they  contain  all  of  the  sub- 
stance and  historical  references  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  KxATXMo.  I  do  not  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  hearings  we 
are  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Willis.  We  will  have  it  for  oux  file  but 
not  for  the  record. 

Mr.  FxAzm.  I  have  no  questions.- 

I  Just  want  to  thank  the  Judge  for  ap- 
pearing here  and  elucidating  this  question. 
I  think  it  has  a  fair  amount  of  Importance 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Perez.  That  little  booklet  treats  of  the 
historic  boundaries  of  various  Atlantic,  QviX, 
and  Pacific  boundaries. 

Mr.  Willis.  Thank  you,  Judge. 

Mr.  Pkbxz.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 


Albert  GaUatk:  Great  Americu  Steteg- 
man  and  Foirader  of  Honte  CgnmiHtet 
on  Ways  and  Means 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  BlACHROWia 

or   MICHIGAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTAITVSS 

Thursday.  January  20, 1958 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  January  29.  it  was  our  privi- 
lege to  celebrate  the  197th  anniversary 
of  the  birth,  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  of 
a  man  who  was  fated  to  become  one  of 
the  legendary  titans  of  America's  fabled 
period  of  colonial  growth  and  develop- 
ment. He  was  Albert  Gallatin,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  occupy  a  permanent 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  AoKrican 
people,  akin  to  that  long  held  by  the 
names  of  Washington,  JeSerson,  and 
Madison. 

At  different  times  throughout  his  life, 
Albert  Gallatin  served  the  infant  Re- 
public as  a  State  legislator,  as  Congress- 
man, as  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, and  as  America's  Ambassador  to 
England  and  to  the  Republic  of  France. 
From  his  early  youth,  therefore,  until  he 
was  well  past  the  age  of  80,  Gallatin 
labored  incessantly  for  the  safeguardins 
and  improvement  of  America's  system  of 
democratic  government,  and  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stable  system  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  the  other  nations  ot  the 
world. 

To  embody  his  determination  to  bring 
the  tax.  fiscal,  and  trade  policies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  un- 
der the  firm  control  of  the  elected  repr^- 
sentatives  of  the  people.  Gallatin  bec—c 
the  original  foimder  and  one  of  the  fltst 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
current  member. 

I  consider  It  one  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges of  my  committee  to  carry  forvard 
into  the  present  time  the  tradition  and 
teachings  of  Gallatin.  It  will  soan  be 
the  responsibility  of  that  committee  to 
frame  new  legislation  for  the  extension 
of  reciprocal  trade  authority.  If  Gal- 
latin were  here  today  to  share  this  labor 
I  know  that  he  would  counsel  us  to  act 
only  on  the  basis  of  our  concern  for  na- 
tional welfare,  and  tn  the  spirit  of  his 
own  message  on  trade  to  Congress  in 
1832,  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  commerce  which  imitss  the  potions  of 
the  clvUized  world  *  *  *  it  is  principally  to 
commerce  that  we  are  indebted  for  modern 
civilization. 

Today,  Gallatin's  fanrtghted  policy  is 
under  powerful  attack  by  narrow  pro- 
tectionist forces.  As  you  well  know,  one 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  mis- 
guided zeal  of  these  protectionists  is 
Switzerland,  the  land  of  Gallatin's  birth. 
For  the  past  4  years  America's  Imports 
of  Switzerland's  world-famed  watches 
have  been  the  object  of  a  campaign  of 
restriction  and  harassment  almost  with- 
out precedent  In  our  history  of  commer- 
cial foreign  relations. 
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We  all  recognize  that  America's  ties 
with  the  entire  Free  World  are  now  chal- 
lenged by  the  powerful,  divisive  force  of 
Soviet  collectivism.  To  cope  with  this 
challenge  we  must  revive  Gallatin's  prin- 
ciples on  trade  as  the  guide  to  our  future 
action.  We  must  renew  and  strengthen 
our  c<MnmerciaI  ties  to  what  Gallatin 
called  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
We  can  accomplish  this  vital  task,  only 
If  the  Members  of  the  House  can  ap- 
proach their  job  in  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— the  great  Albert  Gallatin. 


Address  of  Hoa.  WUBam  M.  Colmer,  of 
Mississippi,  at  Dedication  of  Keeskr 
Air  Force  Base  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Biu  Colmer,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Members  of  this  Congress, 
delivered  an  inspiring  speech  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base.  January  11,  1958.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  his  ad- 
dress in  the  Recori).    It  follows: 

General  Sutherland.  Dr.  Flsackerly,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  be  with  you  here 
today  on  this  momentous  occasion.  As  we 
gather  here  today  to  dedicate  this  magnifi- 
cent new  hospital.  It  Is  natural  for  us  to 
think  of  It  In  terms  of  Its  material  attri- 
butes. We  take  pride  In  the  neat,  clean 
wards,  the  gleaming  laboratories,  the  germ- 
free  operating  rooms,  and  the  spotless  kitch- 
ens. We  are  proud  of  the  efficient  design 
expressed  In  architectural  forms  of  harmony 
and  beauty.  We  are  proud  of  these  things 
because  they  express  to  us  our  high  Amer- 
ican achievements  in  architecture  and  In  the 
many  disciplines  that  go  to  make  up  the 
science  of  medicine.  And  aside  from  the 
physical  structure  which  we  formally  dedi- 
cate today,  we  take  Justifiable  pride  In  the 
skill,  the  spirit,  and  the  devotion  to  duty  of 
the  men  and  women  who  staff  this  monu- 
ment to  modem  medical  science. 

It  Is  right  and  fitting  that  we  should  take 
pride  In  these  things,  and  yet  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  hospital  Is  more  than  the  siun  of  Its 
material  parts,  however  excellent  these  may 
be.  A  hospital  is  both  a  symbol  and  a  re- 
minder. It  Is  a  symbol  of  our  national 
Ideals,  and  It  Is  a  reminder  of  the  price  that 
we  may  have  to  pay  to  preserve  these  Ideals 
inviolate  In  a  world  made  hideous  with  the 
specter  of  a  ruthless  conspiracy  dedicated  to 
world  domination  and  the  extermination  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Moreover,  as  a  Mlsslsslpplan.  I  anticipate, 
with  considerable  comfort  and  pride  the 
contribution  this  most  modem  institution 
wlU  make  to  the  medical  advancement  In  my 
beloved  State.  This  is  weU.  In  fact  it  U 
most  comforting  to  us  to  observe  the  splen- 
did spirit  of  cooperation  existing  at  aU  Umee 
between  the  people  of  Blloxl.  and  Mlssisslp- 
plans  generaUy.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Keesler  leadership  and  personnel  on  the 
other.  There  is.  and  always  has  been  a 
minlmtim  of  conflict  between  the  two  The 
absence  of  this  harmony  has  so  often  marred 
thU  coveted  relationship  in  other  locaUties 
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Z  should,  therefore,  like  to  congratulate  both 
our  city  and  Federal  officials  upon  Khls  proper 
and  happy  situation.  Sacrifices  have  been 
made  on  both  sides.  They  must  continue  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  and  the  perj^etua- 
tlon  of  this  proud  and  valuably  asset  to 
Blloxl  and  the  Mississippi  coast.     . 

This  building  Is  a  very  special  sort  of  sym- 
bol because  It  Is  a  special  sort  (^  hospital. 
While  It  Is  true  that  members!  of  other 
branches  of  our  armed  services  bnd  their 
dependents  will  become  beneficlarfes  of  this 
great  institution,  it  is  primarily  ui  Air  Force 
hospital.  As  such,  it  symbolizes  many 
things.  For  example,  it  symbolize  the  im- 
agination, the  daring  and  the  heroism  of  the 
men  who  work  In  the  very  speclall^d  field  of 
air  medicine.  It  Is  these  men  ^ho  have 
made  It  possible  for  us  to  exert  tlie  instru- 
ment of  alrpower  throughout  the  terrestrial 
globe  by  helping  to  discover  and  di  (velop  the 
techniques  of  survival  in  the  vasto  ess  of  the 
Arctic,  in  desert  wastelands,  anl  in  the 
shark-infested  seas. 

We  pay  tribute  to  these  men,  for  without 
them  our  alrpower  would  remain  forever 
earthbound,  denied  the  capability  «>f  moving 
heavenward  beyond  the  stratos^ 
into  the  far  reaches  of  interstel 
where  clearly  the  future  of  alrpow( 
where,  it  is  quite  possible,  th( 
battles  of  the  future  wlU  be  foug: 
war  come. 

But  this  hospital  Is  not  only  a  s; 
is  a  reminder  as  well.    It  Is  a  rei 

the  men  who  wear  the  uniform  11      ._  ^ 

in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  war.  andldally'rlsk 
their  Uves  to  guard  the  air  ai>proaches 
through  which  an  enemy  might  attack  us. 
It  is  a  reminder,  too.  that  if  ourl  alrpower 
deterrent  to  war  should  fall,  it  will  be  not 
only  those  in  uniform,  but  clvlllai^as  well, 
such  of  us  as  may  survive,  who  wUl  desper- 
ately need  the  services  that  hosoltals  like 
this  one  can  provide.  It  Is  a  reminder  that 
the  stakes  that  lie  on  the  table  Today  are 
nothing  less  than  o\ir  natloiuU  survival,  a  re- 
minder of  the  stem  realities  that  ilequlre  of 
us  so  much  of  our  national  effort  a|id  of  our 
personal  treasiire. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  hospital  as  ta  symbol 
of  the  achievements  of  aeromedlcinp.  but.  of 
course.  It  symbolizes  many  other  things  as 
weU.  It  symbolizes,  for  example,  oiir  knowl- 
edge and  conviction  that  our  American  youth 
is  our  greatest  and  o\ir  most  precloiinatlon- 
al  asset.  It  symbolizes  our  concernlfor  their 
welfare  and  our  realization  thatJ  without 
these  dedicated  men  and  women,  tour  most 
ingenious  instruments  of  defense  Would  be 
useless  and  incapable  of  keeping  tie  enemy 
at  bay.  ~ 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  believe  that 
the  coming  of  the  age  of  so-called  pjiish-but- 
ton  warfare  would  require  that  we  maintain 
in  \inlform  fewer  and  fewer  people  with  lesser 
and  lesser  skills.  Unfortunately,  tkis  belief 
has  proved  to  be  only  half  tme.  Its  Is  prob- 
ably tme  that  ultimately  we  will  require 
fewer  people  In  our  Military  Establishment 
but  It  Is  also  tme  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  them  will  have  to  be  trained  ani  skillful 
technicians.  T 

It  is  an  inexorable  fact  that  the  inore  so- 
phisticated our  weapons  become.  th»  greater 
is  our  requirement  for  men  and  women  with 
the  capacity  to  absorb  the  highly  technical 
training  necessary  If  they  are  to  maintain  and 
operate  these  complex  weapons,  and  who 
have  the  wlUlngness  to  devote  their  talents 
to  a  career  that  Imposes  many  physical  and 
emotional  hardships  upon  Its  members.  whUe 
granting  them  few  material  rewards. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  could  meas- 
ure the  strength  of  a  military  establishment 
by  the  number  of  bodies  It  contains.  Today 
the  strength  of  our  Military  Establishment 
Ues  in  the  sum  of  the  skills  that  Its  members 
possess  and  in  the  proportion  of  thtee  skills 
to  the  Jobs  to  be  performed.  ] 
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We  are  an  increasingly  awa  re  that  we  have 
not.  in  the  past,  made  the  fuJ  lest  use  of  this, 
our  most  precious  national  a^t,  our  youth 
We  have  allowed  too  many  of  our  young 
people  to  enter  upon  maturity  with  their 
full  potentialities  unrealized.  We  have  too 
often  permitted  our  armed  eervices  to  be- 
come mere  training  schools  tor  industry,  by 
faUlng  to  provide  the  Incentives  that  woiUd 
keep  our  skilled  people  In  uaiform. 

This  hospital  symbolizes  AoC  merely  our 
concern  for  the  material  well-being  of  our 
young  men  and  women  who  wear  the  uni- 
form. It  expresses  as  well  o«r  new  concern 
that  they  be  freed  of  anxiety  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  loved  I  ones,  whether 
they,  themselves,  an  at  hotoL  or  in  distant 
places,  far  away.  T 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  our  evaluation  and 
admiration  of  this  magnificent  strxxcture,  its 
most  modern  equipment  and  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  whom  It  will  serve.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  also  to  briery  consider  the 
overall  picture  of  the  Republic's  defense 
This  U  peculiarly  true  in  ttje  light  of  the 
spectactilar  advances  made  b*  our  potential 
enemy,  the  Russians,  in  the!  field  of  long- 
range  missiles  and  outer-lpace  gadgets. 
These  achievements  should  neither  be  sur- 
prising nor  discounted.  Certainly,  we  should 
not  become  panicky  about  them.  Why 
should  we  suddenly  panic  ovter  the  launch- 
ing by  the  Russians  of  a  ricket-pixmeUed 
satellite  into  outer  space?  li  our  memory 
so  short  that  we  have  forgotten  that  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II  Germany  was  far  ahead 
of  the  Allies  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  rockets  and  missiles?  And,  moreover 
under  our  appeasement  policy  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  war  we  permitted  the  Sovleto  to 
capture  and  transport  to  Russia  many  of  the 
leading  German  scientists,  whb  wer«  respon- 
sible for  that  achievement.       ! 

The  fact  that  RussU  U  ahetid  of  us  In  this 
I»rtlcular  field  does  not  neiessarUy  mean 
that  America  Is  Impotent  to  defend  itself. 
There  Is  good  and  soxud  reason  to  believe 
that  in  all  other  avenues  o|  warfare,  the 
striking  power  of  America  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  slave  kingdom  of  the  Communist 
leaders. 

In  spite  of  aU  of  the  hysteila  and  propa- 
ganda, it  Is  most  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
nation  as  backward  and  undeveloped  as 
Russia  less  than  two  decades  ago  has  over- 
night, through  slave -like  mett»ds,  develop«l 
a  super  race  of  people  and  d  monopoly  in 
the  world  of  science.  | 

Despite  the  propaganda  valiis  of  the  sput- 
nik, the  KremUn  masters  are  iposslbly  more 
aware  than  the  average  American  citizen  of 
the  gigantic  striking  power  of  our  own  long, 
as  well  as  short  range  misilles  and  the 
greatest  Air  Force  in  the  worll.  They  dare 
not  test  the  retaliatory  power  of  these  ma- 
chines of  destruction. 

Surely,  prudence  would  suggest  that,  un- 
der these  conditions,  this  new  tum  of  events 
in  the  cold  war  should  be  n|et  with  cool, 
sober,  and  deliberate  action.  The  chailen«e 
thus  posed  should  be  met.  But  we  must 
not  pemut  ourselves  to  be  misl^  into  charg- 
ing olT  In  ail  directions  and,  thus  destroy 
our  own  economy  and  institutions. 

Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  th«  fact  that  the 
blueprint  laid  out  by  the  chlejf  architect  of 
communism,  and  stUl  the  Co^ununist  idol, 
Lenin,  himself,  provided  for  lultlmate  vic- 
tory by  the  destruction  of  the  American 
economy.  | 

Finally,  this  hospital  symbouies  the  aware- 
ness of  aU  of  us  that  we  shara  in  the  heavy 
responslbUltles  that  we  bear  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic.  This  is  our  gift  to  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  to  their 
f amuies.  It  was  bought  with  otar  doUars  and 
It  wiU  dispense  the  blessings  of  health  and 
the  mercies  of  medical  care  otily  with  our 
continued  financial  support. 
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This  iMMpital  is  a  Urlng  symbol  of  our 
determination  that  we.  as  American  cltiaens, 
in  or  out  of  uniform,  will  make  wliatever 
sacrifices  may  be  necessary  that  our  coun- 
try may  lead  the  world  into  a  future  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  all  men.  under  God. 

May  this  noble  and  magnificent  structure, 
during  Its  long  years  of  usefulness,  never  be 
called  upon  to  function  in  a  period  of  active 
warfare. 


A  Report  oa  the  Canadian  Gat  Cases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOJt 

or   PUfNSTLVAMt* 

IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30.  195S 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  potential  impact  of  natural  gas 
Imports  on  the  domestic  economy  and 
national  security,  I  should  lilce  to  review 
briefly  the  course  of  the  so-called  Cana- 
dian gas  cases  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

During  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Congress  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  discussed  the  proposed  pipeline 
from  Canada  to  the  Midwe£t.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailiy]  who  has  led  the  battle  for  more 
than  a  decade  to  protect  America's 
markets  from  products  of  cheap  labor 
abroad.  Joins  with  me  in  accepting  the 
challenge  of  Canadian  gas  proponents, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  other 
of  our  colleagues  take  a  similar  position. 
We  pointed  out  the  grave  economic  im- 
plications contained  in  the  applications 
for  this  pipeline.  We  explained  that  coal 
miners,  railroad  workers,  dockworkers, 
and  employees  of  many  allied  businesses 
would  be  relegated  to  the  rolls  of  the  un- 
employed if  this  foreign  gas  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  United  States  fuel 
markets.  We  reviewed  the  serious  na- 
tional defense  considerations  involved 
when  any  single  phase  of  the  military 
structure  lends  itself  to  reliance  upon  an 
uncertain  supply  of  energy. 

The  controversy  which  has  persisted  in 
Canada  over  attempts  of  international 
gas  dealers  to  vend  an  exhaustible  com- 
''t.  modity  without  first  attempting  to  dis- 
cern the  extent  of  the  Dominion's  o^n 
requirements — these  and  other  issues 
originating  in  the  producing  fields  and 
echoing  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ottawa  were  also  reviewed  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  prior  to  adjournment  in 
August.  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  press  and  of  the  general 
public  from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Co- 
lumbia was  recorded  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  full  story  of  Canadian  gas — except 
for  that  portion  of  it  covering  the  mys- 
terious financial  transactions  that  have 
thus  far  never  been  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic— was  covered  in  full  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  Congress,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  executive  department, 
and  the  American  people.  I  shall  at  this 
time  proceed  to  examine  the  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 


Throughout  September  and  most  of 
October  a  parade  of  witnesses  appeared 
at  the  Federal  Power  Commission  hear- 
ings to  present  testimony  and  submit  to 
cross-examination.  Meanwhile,  rever- 
berations were  being  heard  in  various 
areas  of  the  Dominion  itself.  Address- 
ing the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  member  of  the  Manitoba  Legislative 
Assembly  charged  that  export  of  Cana- 
dian gas  would  be  a  scandalous  sellout 
of  an  important  Canadian  import  at  the 
expense  of  Canadian  producers  and  Ca- 
nadian consumers.  Taking  the  same 
position  that  many  of  us  in  Congress  be- 
Ueved  most  feasible  for  the  protection 
of  Canadians  and  of  proposed  consum- 
ers in  the  imports'  target  areas  of  this 
coimtry.  he  demanded  establishment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
Trans-Canadian  Pipe  Line  Co..  from 
whose  facilities  the  projected  interna- 
tional line  would  derive  its  supply. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  October  15, 
such  a  commission  was  in  fact  created 
by  Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker, 
who  told  the  House  of  Conmions  that 
no  final  answer  oould  be  given  on  the 
export  issue  until  the  commission  has 
reported  its  findings.  As  directed  by  Mr. 
Diefenbaker.  the  commission  is  to  study 
pipeline  operations,  including  price  regu- 
lation and  the  financial  structure  of  the 
pipeline  companies.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter emphasized  the  necessity  for  con- 
serving supplies  to  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture Canadian  requirements  before 
granting  ex[>ort  licenses.  News  sources 
in  Canada  reported  that  about  2  years 
would  be  needed  for  the  commission  to 
complete  its  work. 

As  if  to  accentuate  the  impossibility  of 
expediting  a  final  determination  of  the 
export  issue,  the  Prime  Minister  on 
O;tober  31  stated  that  the  Government 
would  make  no  decision  until  after  the 
Borden — chairman — ^Royal  Commission 
had  completed  its  Investigation  and  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations. 

On  the  basis  of  this  action  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  we  might  lus- 
tifiably  assume  that  our  own  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  not  even  con- 
sider allowing  the  proposed  foreign  pipe- 
line to  enter  this  country  at  least  until 
the  matter  of  exports  was  settled  in  Ot- 
tawa and  in  affected  Provinces.  None- 
theless, the  PPC  continued  its  hearings 
as  if  oblivious  of  what  was  transpiring  in 
the  Dominion. 

Then,  in  early  November,  another  ex- 
plosion jolted  the  pipeline  applicants. 
It  took  place  in  the  FPC  hearing  room 
during  the  appearance  of  Francis  Ker- 
nan,  partner  in  the  New  York  firm  which 
flnaiK^ed  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line. 
Mr.  Keman  admitted  that  api>ointment 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  study  Can- 
ada's projected  energy  demands  and  to 
investigate  the  pipeline  itself  is  a  serious 
Impediment  to  the  Canadian-American 
line  proposed  by  Tennessee  Pipe  Line  Co. 
and  its  subsidiary,  Midwestern  Gas 
Transmission  Ca  He  added  that  some 
clarification  of  this  situation  will  be 
necessary  before  Midwestern  could 
finance. 

In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  and 
of  other  intangibles  born  of  the  question- 


able relationships  behind  the  parent 
pipeline,  and  brought  into  prominence  by 
subsequent  actions  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  through  testim<my  be- 
fore the  FPC,  a  motion  to  dismiss  the 
applications  of  Widwestem  and  its  afBli- 
ate— on  the  groimds  that  they  did  not 
have  an  assured  supply  of  natural  gas 
from  Canada — was  filed  by  Fuels  Re- 
search Council  jointly  witti  the  National 
Coal  Association.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  Mid-West  Coal  Producers 
Institute,  Inc.,  the  Anthracite  Institute, 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co. 

Last  month  the  Commission  directed 
that  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  presid- 
ing examiner  for  consideration  and  dis- 
position after  the  hearing  is  completed 
and  briefs  are  filed. 

In  the  interim  period,  a  large  number 
of  witnesses  representing  the  American 
coal  and  railroad  industries  have  testl- 
ifled  in  opposition  to  the  Canadian  gas 
applications.  I  shall  not  include  any 
of  the  testimony  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  "nie  hearings  are  now  nearing 
their  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Important  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  what  transpires  at  the 
FPC.  Committed  by  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce.  Congress  will 
be  responsible  for  enacting  legislation  to 
protect  American  industry  and  labor 
against  this  new  threat  if  the  FPC  does 
not  properly  consider  the  anticipated 
impact  of  the  proposed  foreign  import 
on  American  fuel  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  coal  produc- 
tion suffered  a  severe  decline  in  1957. 
We  are  in  the  throes  of  an  economic 
situation  that  finds  thousands  of  coal 
miners  and  railroad  workers  without 
employment.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  seek  out  and 
remedy  the  policies  that  have  brought 
about  this  distress. 

To  permit  Canadian  gas  to  captxire 
markets  upon  which  other  miners  and 
railroaders  depend  for  subsistence  would 
be  inimical  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  does  not  issue  a  find- 
ing in  defense  of  these  markets  and  these 
people,  the  Congress  must  set  up  a  legis- 
lative barrier  in  their  defense. 


Urfent  Need  for  Additional  Capacity  in 
Veterans  Hospitals  in  St  Loni*  and 
Ekewkere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF  MXSSOtntX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  30,  1958 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  over  the  past  few  years,  I 
have  been  urging  upon  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration an  expansion  of  the  present 
veterans  hospital  in  St.  Louis,  the  John  J. 
Cochran  Memorial  Hospital,  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  veterana  in  our  area  who 
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are  required  to  wait  for  extended  periods 
for  necessary  c4)erations  or  hospital  care. 
As  originally  planned,  this  hospital  was 
to  have  been  a  1,000-bed  facility.  That 
is  what  the  Congress  originally  author- 
ized. But  in  line  with  the  general  cut- 
back made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tiwi  in  the  size  of  nearly  all  of  the  new 
hospitals  programed  near  the  end  of — 
or  Immediately  after— World  War  n,  this 
hospital  was  built  as  a  500-bed  installa- 
tion. Actually  it  has  a  rated  capacity  of 
only  487  beds. 

I  am  distressed  to  point  out  that  the 
waiting  list  now  represents  the  full  ca- 
pacity of  the  hospital.  Only  a  year  ago, 
the  waiting  list  included  only  about  207 
eligible  veterans.  Now.  as  I  said,  it  is 
over  500, 

The  hospital  itself  is  operating  at  peak 
efficiency.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  it  has 
been  rim.  I  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  immediate  hospitali- 
zation for  any  service-connected  case, 
and  they  have  been  most  accommodating 
about  extremely  urgent  emergency  cases 
among  non-service-connected  cases. 

But  the  fact  remains — and  it  is  indeed 
a  most  unfortunate  and  distressing  fact 
for  those  directly  affected— that  we  need 
a  hospital  twice  as  big  as  the  one  we  have. 
We  need  a  hospital  of  the  size  this  hospi- 
tal was  originally  supposed  to  be — of  the 
size  originally  authorized  and  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

VA  HAS  rULL  AUTHORITT  TO  EXPAND  ROSPfTALS 

Under  the  basic  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, this  hospital  and  many,  many  oth- 
ers now  in  operation  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration  could  be  expanded  or 
doubled  in  size  to  meet  current  needs  if 
the  money  were  provided  by  Congress 
and  if  the  construction  were  undertaken 
by  the  Administration.  No  new  legisla- 
tion would  be  needed  other  than  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds. 

The  VA.  as  we  know,  is  not  requesting 
such  funds.  Even  if  it  were  inclined  to 
seek  added  funds  for  expansion  of  these 
hospitals,  it  could  not  obtain  approval 
under  the  present  administration  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  So  there  is 
no  initiative  being  taken  on  this  by  the 
agency  involved. 

I  think  that  is  most  unfortunate.  I 
think  Congress,  therefore,  should  take 
the  InitlaUve  to  recommend  an  expan- 
sion program  for  those  hospitals  we  fully 
know  require  such  expansion  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  large  numbers  of  vet- 
erans awaiting  hospitalization. 

Of  course  Congress  cannot  force  the 
administration  to  spend  the  fvmds  even 
if  we  do  provide  them.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  change  of  thinking— a  change  of 
heart — on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  of  the  President.  But  perhaps  if  the 
Congress  were  to  take  the  lead  and  make 
the  case  for  expansion— as  we  all  know 
can  easily  be  done— the  present  admin- 
istration might  develop  the  necessary 
fiscal  courage  to  go  along  and  go  ahead 
on  such  a  program. 

noTTRtt  SHOW  xzmrr  of  kked 
A  year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  con- 
ducted a  study  on  this  problem  and  ob- 
tained information  from  veterans'  hos 
pitals  aU  over  the  country  on  the  size  of 
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their  waiting  lists  and  the  needb  for  ade- 
quate service  to  those  veterans  entitled 
to  hospitalization  but  not  reviving  It 
without  extended  delay. 

In  the  case  of  the  John  J.|  Cochran 
Hospital,  for  instance,  the  record  shows 
that  with  a  rated-bed  capacity  of  487 
beds,  we  have  all  of  those  beds  ia  operat- 
ing condition,  with  the  full  stafiB  to  main- 
tain them.    There  is  no  problem  there. 
We  have  outstanding  medical;  training 
centers.    The  figures  showed  that  over 
a  12-month  period,  this  hospital  actually 
operated  with  a  daily  patient  load  of  443. 
Only  about  half  of  the  hospital's  39  tu- 
berculosis beds  were  in  daily 
average  and  of  the  78  neurop 
beds,  about  46  were  utilized  o 
average  basis  over  the  12-mon, 
But  with  a  rated  capacity  of  37 
medical  and  surgical  beds, 
over   the   12-month   period   showed   an 
average  daily  patient  load  of  ,379.     So 
that  part  of  the  hospital  operated  above 
capacity.  | 

And  most  of  those  on  the  wfiting  list 
at  that  time — a  year  ago — were  waiting 
for  calls  for  general  medical  orf  surgical 
attention. 

What  these  figures  which  I  hive  men- 
tioned show— and  they  show  '  it  dra- 
matically— Is  that  our  hospital  in  St 
Louis  is  truly  operating  on  allevel  of 
maximum  efficiency,  in  that  tMe  O.  M. 
and  S,  beds  just  never  go  emp)^.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  average  length  of 
stay  for  G.  M.  and  S.  bed  patients  has 
been  23.8  days,  the  turnover  haa  been  so 
well  managed  that  the  hospital  has  been 
operating  day-in-and-day-out  at  capac- 
ity or  overcapacity  on  general  medical 
and  surgical  cases.  This  is  an  outstand- 
ing record,  I  believe.  | 

OTHEB  HOSPTTALS  SHOW  SIMILAB  tJTlilZATIOW 

Jiist  taking  at  random  somej  of  the 
other  veterans'  hospitals  covered  in  the 
study  last  year  made  by  the  Cofmnittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  find  e 
like  these: 

Birmingham.    Ala.:    Operat 
410;    average   daily   patient   loi 
waiting  list.  76. 

North  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.:  Ra 
Ity.  2,062;   average  daily  pati 
1.976;  waiting  list.  176. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Operatic—  ^^ 
1,380;  average  daily  patient  load,  1329-' 
waiting  list,  178.  ^    ' 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Operating  „^o 
1.400;  average  daily  patient  load  1  339-' 
waiting  list.  948. 

Bay  Pines.  Pla.:  Operating  be<8,  516- 
average  daily  patient  load.  496' 
list.  444. 

Augusta.  Ga.:   Operating  beds 
average  daily  patient  load.  1.260: 
list,  210. 

Chicago,  HI.:  Operating  bed$,  516' 
average  daily  patient  load.  454;  Waiting 

list,  88. 

'Hiey  are  Just  a  few,  Mr.  Speaki  sr,  Just 
leafing  through  the  study  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs— Just  se- 
lecting some  at  random  in  the  obening 
part  of  the  study.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  pick  out  the  worst  instances— ttiat  is 
the  best  examples.    " 


'Janiuiry  $o 
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beds, 
361: 

capac- 
it  load. 

beds. 


waiting 

1.329; 
iraiting 


The  Committee  on  Velierans'  Affairs 
has  the  full  facta  on  all  of  fhese  installa- 
tions in  every  State.  It  is  i*  most  hnpres- 
sive  story  for  those  who  ^iU  but  look  it 
over.  I 

BrnjATiON  PsspBCT  rot  cxpAKslOM  OF  n.  voxna 

HOSPTTAI. 

Taking  the  case  of  our  nospltal  In  St 
Louis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  miiht  point  out 
that  veterans  groups  thc^e  have  been 
making  studies  from  tim^  to  time  not 
only  on  the  needs  of  the  veterans  for 
more  hospital  spact;  but  on  the  feasibility 
of  an  expansion  of  this  hospital. 

It  is  located  in  an  are^  of  our  city 
where  expansion  would  be  most  feasible. 
The  surrounding  property  [would  not  be 
excessive  in  price,  and  an  |  expansion  of 
this  hospital  would  be  a,  contribution 
toward  improving  the  physical  area. 

There  is  no  good  reason  jurhy  this  hos- 
pital should  not  be  expand^.  The  only 
reason  it  has  not  been  expanded  is  that 
the  White  House  and  Budget  Bureau 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  needs. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  oi^r  situation  in 
St.  Louis  is  not  the  worst  e:tample  in  the 
country.  Many  veterans  hospitals  are 
equally  in  need  of  expansio^,  if  not  more 
so.  Hence,  we  must  have  aj^  overall  pro- 
gram— expanding     wherever    needed 

rather  than  have  each  Congressional 
delegation  try  to  slip  through  some  pro- 
vision for  their  own  area. 

I  would  be  most  happy  to  Join  with 
Members  from  all  districts  where  a  simi- 
lar situation  exists  to  sponsor  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  expand  our  veterans  hos- 
pitals to  meet  today's  need^,  as  against 
the  needs  of  10  years  ago.i  For  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  most  of  the  vpterans  hos- 
pitals that  I  am  familiar  with  are  built 
to  the  needs  of  10  years  or  More  ago.  not 
to  the  needs  of  today.  | 

Need  we  be  reminded  that  the  average 
age  of  our  veteran  population  is  much 
higher  now  than  when  the  hospitals  were 
begxm,  and  that  as  our  veterans  age, 
their  needs  for  hospitalization  generally 
advance,  at  least  proportionately  if  not 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  i 

■CONOMIC  AS  WILL  AS  HClf  AlfTfi  «lAJf  JtrSTIfl- 

CATioN  ro«  KZPAKsioir  or  vhtbams  hos- 

PTTALS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  to  give 
the  impression  I  am  urgint  expansion 
of  veterans  hospitals  in  order  to  make 
work— as  a  kind  of  W?A  or  PWA  project. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  need  this  added 
capacity  for  eligible  deservlig  veterans. 
And  the  fact  is  also  unfortijaately  true 
that  we  are  now  going  deepei^  into  reces- 
sion each  day  of  this  new  y^ar. 

We  are  going  to  be  spending  added  bU- 
lions  for  missiles  and  other  weapons  of 
war.  We  need  those  weapons.  We  need 
miUtary  research  funds  and  ihey  will  be 
provided.  [ 

But  I  cannot  help  but  noiice— as  we 
all  have  noticed- that  the  I^sident  in 
his  economic  report  a  few  daj^s  ago  made 
clear  he  w^  expecting  these  increased 
missile  and  defense  expenditures  to  serve 
the  added  purpose  of  bolstering  not  only 
o^defenses  but  our  sagging  economy  as 

Any  money  spent  now  and  jn  the  near 
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the  best  examples.    I  am  Just  takinlr 7    f„f^  T  ^^  V^^^  ^^^  »°a  F  *««  near 

lect  of  helpmg  our  economy  to  revive. 


I  Just  throw  that  Into  the  discussion  as 
an  added  point.  We  are  not  seeking  a 
hospital  expansion  program  to  provide 
employment;  we  are  seeking  it  in  order 
to  provide  needed  hospitalization  for  de- 
serving veterans.  But  it  is  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  this  would  have  a  desir- 
able economic  effect,  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tu^e  that  we  get  started 
now  on  this  program. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Seely-Brown  on 
Pablk  Uw  874 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  CRETELU 

or   CONHECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  January  30.  1958 

Bfr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  pending  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education.  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  legislation  per- 
taining to  Public  Laws  874  and  815, 
which  I  support  because  I  believe  that  it 
Is  Imperative  that  benefits  extended  to 
federally  impacted  areas  be  continued 
and  maintained. 

In  this  connection,  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr., 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  gave 
a  very  excellent  statement  in  which  he 
supported  favorable  consideration  of 
Public  Law  874  as  it  is  presently  written. 

I  believe  his  presentation  was  an  ad- 
mirable one  and  I  submit  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  reading. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statucsnt  op  Hokack  SzzLT-BmowK,  Ja.. 
Mkicbeb  or  Congress,  in  Support  or  Legis- 
lation To  Extend  Pubuc  Laws  874  and  816, 
8l8T  Congress,  as  Amended.  Bctore  Sttb- 

COMMITTEE    ON    GENERAL    EDUCATION,    COM- 
aCITTKZ  ON  BOUCATIOM  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  Indeed  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  In 
support  of  legislation  to  extend  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  of  the  Blst  Congress,  as 
amended. 

As  we  all  know,  when  It  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  certain  educational 
problems  which  existed  during  World  War 
n  were  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  appro- 
priate legislation  was  enacted.  In  enacting 
Public  Law  874,  the  Congress  declared  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  areas  in  which  cer- 
tain Federal  activities  are  carried  on.  The 
dual  burden  placed  on  school  districts  by 
Federal  activities  was  caiised  mainly  by  a 
reduction  in  revenue  avaUable  to  such  agen- 
cies from  local  sources  as  the  result  of  the 
acquUitlon  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  sudden  and  substantial  in- 
crease In  school  attendance  as  a  result  of 
Federal  activities.  The  provisions  fcH-  assist- 
ance written  into  the  law  have  proved  to  be 
wisely  conceived  and  equitable  in  applica- 
Uon.  They  insiire  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  directed  to  the  place  of  inunedlate  need 
and  that  they  wlU  be  In  proportion  to  the 
burden  placed  on  the  •chools  by  a  Federal 
activity.  It  was  orlginaUy  intended  to  enact 
PubUc  Law  874  as  permanent  legislation 
after  a  4-year  trial  period.  Subsequent 
amendments  to  the  law,  and  its  extension 
Trom  time  to  time,  definitely  indicate  there 
is  a  realization  that  the  problems  toward 


which  Public  Law  874  was  directed  still  ex- 
ist. There  is  no  question  but  that  the  sit- 
uation exists  today,  as  it  did  in  1950,  where 
a  disprofKirtionate  share  of  the  tax  burden 
for  the  support  of  public  education  must 
be  borne  by  the  property  owners  of  the 
towns  where  Federal  or  defense  Installations 
are  located. 

The  need  for  a  contlniiatlon  of  assistance 
to  school  districts  in  which  Federal  activi- 
ties are  carried  on  is  well  recognized  by  those 
of  us  whose  Congressional  Districts  Include 
schools  affected  by  these  activities.  The 
aid  provided  In  the  past  has  become  an 
Imporunt  part  of  the  financial  structxire  of 
many  Connecticut  communities.  The  at- 
tached charts  clearly  Indicate  this  to  be  the 
case.  <^e  community  in  my  own  Congres- 
sional District  may  be  cited  as  a  striking 
example,  namely,  the  town  of  Oroton,  where 
almost  33 '/3  percent  of  the  annual  budget 
for  education  has  come  from  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  the  terms  of  Public 
Lr  w  874.  If  the  law  Is  not  extended  in 
basically  its  present  form,  the  task  of  rais- 
ing additional  revenue  within  this  town  to 
support  the  educational  budget  wUl  be  al- 
most Insuperable. 

I  urge   the  committee  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  legislation  to  extend  Public 
Law  874  in  virtually  its  present  form.     I  am, 
however.  p>articularly  concerned  about  two 
of  Its  provisions.     One  of  these  is  that  part 
of  the  law  dealing  with  eUglbllity  for  en- 
titlement.    I    firmly    believe    that    parents' 
employment  on  Federal  property  as  a  basis 
for  children's  eligibility  should  be  continued. 
The  fKDllcy  of  acceptance  of  parents'  employ- 
ment on  Federal  property  as  the  basis  for 
eligibility  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  when 
the  law  was  enacted,  and  should.  In  my 
opinion,  be  made  permanent.     Another  por- 
tion of  the  law  I  am  particularly  anxious 
to  see  continued  is  that  which  permits  the 
counting  of  children  living  in  Federal  hous- 
ing sold  or  transferred  to  non -Federal  own- 
ership   as    federally    connected    for    certain 
purposes.     Under    the    best    of    conditions, 
there  is  an  inevitable  lapse  of  time  before 
there  is  a  local  tax  yield  from  these  resi- 
dences after  their  sale  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   Since  the  grand  list  is  made  up 
on  the  basis  of  property  ownership  status  as 
of  Just  one  particular  date  each  year,  it  is 
conceivable     that     the     property     actually 
should  have  been  taxable  by  the  town  for 
a  period  of  almost  2  years  before  any  pay- 
ment is  forthcoming. 

In  addition  to  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  law  should  be  extended  basically  in  toto, 
I  feel  that  it  should  actually  be  liberalized  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  an  amendment, 
along  the  Unes  of  the  foUowlng  language,  to 
subsection  3  (c)  (2)  of  Public  Law  874: 
Insert,  after  the  last  sentence  of  the  subsec- 
tion, which  ends  with  the  words  "and  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  act,"  the  foUow- 
lng: "In  any  case,  when  a  local  educational 
agency  has  established  eligibility  for  pay- 
ment for  one  or  more  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1,  1956.  and  thereafter,  it  shall,  effective 
with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1957, 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  payments  luider 
subsection  3  (c)  (1)  with  respect  to  the 
actual  number  of  chUdren  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b),  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  any  Immediately  following 
year  or  2  successive  years  during  which  the 
number  of  children  so  determined  amounts 
to  lees  than  the  3  percent  stipulated  In 
clause  B  of  this  paragraph." 

The  purpose  of  the  suggested  amendment 
Is  to  aUevlate  the  situation  in  which  school 
districts  find  themselves  when,  after  one 
or  more  years  of  eligibility  and  pa3rment 
under  the  law.  they  suddenly  in  a  succeeding 
yecur  become  ineligible  for  any  payment  be- 
cause the  ratio  of  their  federally  connected 
children's  attendance  to  that  of  aU  their 
children  has  become  Just  under  the  required 


3  percent.    A  half  dozen  children,  one  way 
or  the  other,  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween an  eligible  8  percent  and  an  Ineligible 
2.9  percent.    It  can  readUy  be  seen  that  this 
situation  could  exist  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  temporary  layoffs  in  defense  plants 
due  to  cutbacks  in  certain  programs.     This 
could  seriously  affect  the  financial  structure 
of  a  district  after  eliglbUity  at  8  percent  or 
better  has  been  established   in  prior  years 
and  payments  under  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility assumed  In  PubUc  Law  874  have  be- 
come normally  expected  dependable  Incctne. 
Althotigh  I  shaU  not  dwell  at  length  on 
the  need  for  the  extension  of  Public  Law 
815,  I  do  want  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
the   continuation   of   this   law   in   baslcaUy 
its  present  form.     The  imminent  increase  in 
Federal   activity   In   my   own   area,   as   weU 
as  many  others,  due  to  a  revision  of  our  de- 
fense programs,  wUl  probably  bring  with  It 
a  large  Increase  In  school  enrollments.    The 
influx  of  additlcmal   workers   In   any  given 
area  wlU  result  In  a  growing  need  for  school 
facilities  which  are  already  entirely  Inade- 
quate to  house  the  present  school  popula- 
tion. 

The  problems  which  these  laws  are  di- 
rected at  resolving  are  not  thecM-etical  ones. 
Since  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation which  exists  in  my  own  District  and 
throughout  Connecticut,  and  since  I  know 
this  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  so  many 
people.  I  earnestly  and  respectfully  request 
favorable  consideration  by  the  committee  on 
legislaUon  to  extend  Public  Laws  874  and 
815  as  reconunended  by  me  in  this  statement. 


Federal  Assistance  to  Areas  of 
Pertbtent  UnemplojiBeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  30, 1958 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
recommendation  made  by  President  Eis- 
enhower in  botii  his  budget  message  and 
economic  report.  It  is  a  recommenda- 
tion for  Federal  assistance  to  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
emphasized: 

I  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year 
for  the  prompt  enactment  of  appropriate 
authority  under  which  communities  with 
basic  problems  of  persistent  xmemployment 
can  be  assisted  in  their  solution. 

In  his  economic  report,  the  President 
repeated : 

Earlier  economic  reports  recommended  a 
Federal  program  to  stimulate  sound  eco- 
nomic development  In  areas  of  persistent 
unemployment.  Legislation  previously  rec- 
ommended to  provide  an  Area  Assistance 
Administration  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  extend  loans,  research  grants,  and 
technical  assistance  to  such  areas,  should  be 
enacted. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  President  recog- 
nizes the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
to  aid  depressed  communities.  Unem- 
ployment is  a  problem  that  should  take 
a  back  seat  to  none,  including  national 
defense.  It  would  be  the  worst  of  follies 
to  concentrate  exclusively  on  military 
power  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
our  economic  health  to  degenerate. 
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Yet  this  is  the  danger  we  face  unless 
Immediate  action  is  taken  to  reverse  a 
disturbing  trend  toward  increasing  tin- 
employment.  An  miliappy  example  of 
this  trend  is  seen  in  the  twin  towns  of 
Bidder ord  and  Saco  in  my  First  District 
of  Maine.  These  once  prosperous  towns 
are  now  severely  depressed  with  high  un- 
employment caused  mainly  by  a  decline 
in  textile  manxif  acturing.  Approximate- 
ly 2,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  1957. 

These  people  are  making  a  supreme 
effort  to  help  themselves  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Yankee  self-reliance.  They  have 
formed  an  industrial  development  com- 
mittee to  attract  new  industries  to  the 
area,  which  has  an  abundance  of  avail- 
able skilled  labor  and  manufacturing 
sites  and  buildings.  An  industrial  build- 
ing authority  established  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1957  also  could  help  bring 
Industry  and  Jobs  to  such  areas. 


But  these  persevering  peopl^  lack  the 
resources  to  do  it  all  by  themselves. 
They  need  the  monetary  and  technical 
assistance  that  only  the  F^i^-al  Ck>v- 
emment  can  provide.  The  citizens  of 
Biddeford  and  Saco  are  not  uniiiue.  The 
people  of  many  other  communities  are 
faced  with  similar  problems. 

Congress  already  has  waited  too  long. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  for  an  army 
of  unemployed  to  march  on  the  Capitol 
to  cause  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation.  The  need  for  actl<>n  Is  ap- 
parent. It  has  been  underline|d  by  the 
President.  Further  delay  will  vke&n  fur- 
ther unemplojrment.  ( 

Other  measures  to  aid  smalll  business 
in  such  communities  also  shou^  receive 
immediate  attention.  These  wduld  pro- 
vide tax  benefits,  an  increase  Ihi  busi- 
ness and  disaster  loans  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  cmd  stronger 
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antitrust  laws  to  foster  fr4e  competition 
for  small  firms.  The  President  has  urged 
action  on  these  tlu-ee  frc^ts  also 

My  legislation  to  give  stoall  concerns 
a  better  tax  break,  providb  low-interest 
loans  in  areas  of  unemploylnent,  and  put 
the  Small  Business  Admi^tration  on  a 
permanent  basis  would  hel^  considerably 
to  strengthen  the  importalit  small  busi- 
ness segment  of  our  ecoiiomy  and  in- 
crease Job  opportunities  In  towns  like 
Biddeford  and  Saco.  I 

The  plight  of  these  two  towns — ^typical 
of  others  throughout  the  country— is 
pictured  in  an  arUcle.  A  iTale  of  Two 
CiUes,  which  my  coUea^e.  Senator 
Patkx  of  Maine,  inserted  in  the  Concrm- 
siONAL  Record  Tuesday.  January  28 
I  think  this  article  is  worth  yom-  read- 
ing, because  it  graphicallftr  emphasizes 
the  need  for  early  considrttiUon  of  ap- 
propriate legislaUon. 
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SENATE 

FaroAY,  January  31,  1958 

{LegiOative  day  of  Mondajf,  January  27, 
1958} 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Dr.  Caradine  R.  Hooton.  general 
secretary,  the  Methodist  Board  of  Tem- 
perance, offered  the  following  prayer: 

Everlasting  Father,  governor  of  outer 
space  and  giver  of  inward  grace,  who 
didst  bring  the  nations  to  Thy  light,  and 
the  nilers  to  the  brightness  of  Thy  ris- 
ing: Pill,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  world 
with  Thy  idory.  and  use  us  to  bring  Thy 
radiance  to  all  mankind. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  bring  healing 
strength  espedally  to  the  ChapUln  of 
the  SenaU,  and  fire  to  an  Thy  eboacti 
leaders  ChrlstlAD  wisdom  and  coura- 
geous utterance  for  the  successful  die- 
etuuve  of  tbelr  ftewArdehip  reeponslbiU« 
tlee;  through  lUm  who  le  the  (rue  light 
aad  the  bright  aad  morning  et«r,  Ji 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.    Amen, 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
On  Us  own  request,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Spakkman  was  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  February  3. 
1968.  ^^^^^^__ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  announce  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to  have 
brought  up  by  motion  Hoiise  bill  10146. 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  this 
morning  was  ordered  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. We  expect  to  have  the  Senate  take 
up  the  bill  on  Monday  next.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  report  and  the  hearings 
will  be  available.  I  should  like  to  have 
an  Senatort  on  notice  of  our  plan,  inas- 
much as  the  bin  is  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture. In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  ap' 
proinlatkm  MIL 


Tm  JOURMAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jomisoif  of  Texas. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  SO,  1958.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commvmlcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXECUTIVE   BdESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiMre  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


g%gClfllVl  COMMUNICATIOIft* 
WTO. 

The  rnMBTDBn  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  0«iftte  th»  following  letten, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  there 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

CIV 00 


OW      POKTXOMS     TtUMO     UT      OlVCAm 

OSAOH  or  CbASsxncA'noir  Act  or  1940 
A  letter  from  tbs  Administrator,  Amall 
Businsas  Admlnlstratlao.  Wuhlngton,  D.  C 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Uw,  a  report  on 
poBitkma  flltod  In  that  AdmlnUtratlon  tm- 
<l«r  Um  CUMlflcatlon  Act  of  1»40,  In  gradca 
08-18.  17,  and  18  (witb  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  Um  Committee  on  Poet  Offloe  and 
ClTllBervloe. 
STATcacKirT  or  Rbckiptb   aks  Expuiuiruaas, 

CJtWUkTKtMM  tt   POTOBCAC  TKI.XFHOICX   CO. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Ches- 
apeake ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
that  company,  for  the  year  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  statement) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

COMPARATIVS  Gknesal  Balakck  Sbkkt,  Chzs- 

APEAXK  tt  POTO>CAC  TKUO'HONZ  CO. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the  Cbm- 
apeake  St  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law, 
a  comparatiTe  general  balance  sheet  of  that 
company,  for  the  year  1957  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 
RaroBT  oif   Examination   or  Spanish   Bask 

CONSTKTTCnON   PSOGKAM 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  Span- 
ish base  construction  program  of  the  De- 
partments at  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy,  as 
of  June  30,  1067  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


SUSFKNSXON     or     DXPOBTATION     Or     AUKWS^ 

Witbubawai.  or  Najmb 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Thomas 
Piclnlch  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens 
whoee  deportation  has  been  suspended, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  AprU  15.  1067; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rxporr  or  Atomic  BKnor  CoMMissioir 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C,  transmitting, 
pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Oommls- 
sion.  dated  January  1958  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


FETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  tb«  ntSIDBrr  pro  tesBpors: 

The  petition  ol  B.  J.  Kysn.  of  Bsslivttle, 
Ttns..  rslsMfif  to  tb*  mtthed  of  eondueu 
iflf  elselleasi  lo  the  OooMirtttes  en  tiM  ^«« 
dietary, 

PRICg  SUPPORTS  fOR  PAIKT  PROD« 
UCTS— UTTERS  AMD  RISOLCX- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MORSB.  Mr.  President,  lastly,  Z 
ask  unanimous  eonsent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rioorb  a  letter  dated 
January  21,  1958,  which  I  have  received 
from  John  A.  Baker,  director,  division  of 
legislative  services.  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  also  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  union  at  Milton-Freewater,  Oreg.. 
setting  forth  a  resolution  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokd.  as  follows: 

National  PABMxas  UNioir, 
Washington.,  D.  C.  JaaiMry  21. 195M. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moesx. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Senatob  Moass:  I  am  sending  to  you 

two  resolutions  forwarded  to  me  by  Oregon 

Farmers  Union  local,  with  the  thought  that 

you  might  wish  to  Insert  them  In  the  Con- 

GBXSSIONAL    RXCOIO. 

I  know  that  yoo  wlU  do  whaterer  yon  can 
to  cancel  the  cut  In  dairy  support  leveL 
Sincerely. 

JoBir  A.BAKn, 
Director,  Division  of  Legislative  Services. 

liXLTON-narwATB,  Obbq.. 

January  10, 195t. 
Mr.  John  A.  BAxm, 

Director  of  SFV  Office. 

Washington,  D.  O. 
DBAS  8n:  At  a  Joint  meeting  of  Twin  City 
local,  and  dairyman,  on  January  0.  the  vote 
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was  mumlmoua  to  adopt  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"We.  aa  members  of  Twin  dty  local  and 
dairy  grade  A  milk  producers.  Have  voted 
to  g^  on  record  as  opposing  tbe  parity  sup- 
port price  cut,  that  Secretary  Ezra  Benson 
has  proposed  to  put  into  effect  on  April  1, 

1958." 

ICrs.  BCabs.  Kifosp.  Secretary. 

MlLXON-FaSEWATZH,  Obkg., 

January  16. 1958. 
Mr.  John  Bakes: 

The  Twin -City  Farmers'  Union  met  on 
January  9  at  the  Milton  City  Hall.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  local  dairy 
producers  and  also  dairy  producers  from  the 
Walla  Walla  area.  The  group  voted  to  favor 
the  following  resolution : 

"We  as  members  of  the  Twln-Clty  local 
and  dairy  grade  A  milk  producers  voted  to  go 
on  record  that  we  oppose  Secretary  Esra  Ben- 
son parity  support  price  cut  that  he  proposed 
to  put  in  effect  April  1. 

Iliat  dairymen  can't  stand  another  cut  In 
price  now  they  need  higher  prices,  not  lower. 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  my  letter 
so  I  can  use  it  at  our  next  meeting  and  for 
organization  work. 
Yours  truly. 

Caspek  Hohm. 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS   PROGRAM — LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States.  Port  of  Duluth -Superior,  urging 
that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  be  extended. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Propeller  Clttb 
or  TBS  United  States. 
Ditluth,  Minn.,  January  27. 1958. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HTncPBBST, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  at  its  31st 
annual  convention  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  the 
23d  of  October  1957  adopted  the  foUowing 
resolution : 

"We  reafOrm  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  and 
urge  that  it  be  extended." 

For  the  past  quarter  cent\iry  our  United 
States  has  greatly  expanded  the  worldwide 
exchange  of  goods  and  increased  its  own 
markets  abroad  by  reciprocally  lowering  tariff 
and  trade  barriers  and  Uberalizing  trade 
regulations  resulting  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

Locally,  the  extension  of  this  act  has  never 
been  of  greater  importance  to  our  twin  ports 
as  we  make  our  bid  for  waterbome  world 
trade. 

We  urge  yoiur  vigorous  support  In  asking 
for  a  renewal  and  substantial  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Cmdr.  E.  W.  Kducpatrick. 

President. 

INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
MAIL  HANDLERS— LETTER  AND 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  resolution  from 
the  National  Association  of  Post  Office 


and  Postal  Transportation  Service  Mail 
Handlers,  Watchmen,  and  Messengers 
Local  45.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  relating  to 
Increased  compensation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution and  accompanying  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko  and  approbriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


fense  for  the  fiscal  year  end|ng  June  30, 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1238).  i 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2132.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  4f  Leonard  0. 
Fink  (Kept.  No.  1247): 

S.  2166.  A  bm  for  the  reUe  of  John  J. 
Griffin  (Rept.  No.  1246) ; 

H.  R.  1392.  An  act  for  the  rel  :ef  of  Karl  L. 


and  resolution  were  referred  to  tie  Com-    ^^^  [^^F^-!^°-  "*?^ ' 
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mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil '  Service 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  KIecord, 
as  follows:  j 

National  Association  or  Post   I 

OmcE  AND  Postal  TRANspoRTAnoif 
Service  Mail  HandleXS. 
Watchmen,  and  MessenCers. 
Minneapolis^  Minn.,  January  If,  1958. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  enclosed  resolution  was  adapted  by 
Local  45,  National  Association  of  P^t  OfBce 
and  Postal  Transportation  Service  slall  Han- 
dlers. Watchmen,  and  Messengers  at  their 
monthly  meeting  November  10.  1957, 

It  is  time  that  mall  handlers  were  paid  the 
same  pay  for  doing  similar  work  requiring 
equal  responsibilities,  as  other  classifications. 

In  many  cases  mall  handlers  and  higher 
paid  classifications  perform  the  sanle  duties 
and  work,  but  are  paid  at  a  lower  ea  ary  level 
than  other  classifications.  We  com  ider  this 
an  injustice  that  must  be  eradicate  I. 

Promotional  opportunities  are  lifnited  to 
employees  in  level  4  pay  grade  and  above, 
thereby  deifying  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment to  qualified  mall  handlers.  Ttierefore, 
if  maU  handlers  were  placed  in  pair  level  4 
of  the  postal  field  service  pay  8che<^ule,  this 
injustice  would  be  rectified.  | 

All  employees,  regardless  of  classification 
statiis,  should  receive  equal  pay  for  doing 
equal  work,  which  is  plain  ordinary  ^air  play 
and  Justice. 

Fraternally. 

Ralxigh  Sandali.,  Sedk-etary. 


Whereas  many  mail  handlers  aie  required 
to  perform  similar  duties  with  thoi  e  within 
level  4  pay  grades;  and 

Whereas  many  in  level  4  pay  giades  are 
p<'rforming  duties  specifically  desigiiated  as 
leve".  3  pay  grades  duties;  and 

Whereas  all  such  duties  require  handling 
of  mall  matter  of  all  types  and  with  equal 
responsibility:  Therefore  be  it  J 

Resolved,  That  level  3  pay  goades  be 
abolished  where  it  affects  mall  handlers' 
classification;  that  such  action  be  (brought 
about  by  an  amendment  to  existing  Salary 
Reclassification  Act  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress;  and  be  it  further  ] 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  Congress  tirglng 
investigation  of  discriminatory  pracaces  now 
in  effect,  that  is,  lack  of  eqiial  opaortxmity 
for  advancement,  inadequate  pay  siatus  for 
similar  and  responsible  positions  ft  trust, 
duty  assignments,  and  many  othir  direct 
causes  of  conflict  and  ill  feeling  ]  existing 
under  present  policies,  and,  finally,!  that  all 
postal  employees  responsible  for  the  handling 
of  mail  matter  be  automatically  advanced  to 
level  4  pay  grades,  holding  present  |)ay  step, 
and,  with  seniority  as  of  date  estabttshed  by 
original  appointment  within  thi  postal 
service.  | 

Harold  M.  Silv^, 

Prekident. 
Ralkioh  Sandaix., 

Sea^etary. 


H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  re)ief  of  Alfred 
Hanzal  (Rspt.  No.  1249) ; 

H.  R.  1638.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Percy  Hamilton  Hebert  (Rept.  No.  1260); 

H.  R.  1792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Royal  W.  WUliams  (Rept.  No.  1B51): 

H.  R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.  Kempe  (Rept.  No.  12S2); 

HR.  6161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Madeleine  A.  Work  (Rept.  No.  lb53): 

H.  R.  60C9.  An  act  for  the  Relief  of  CoL 
Jack  C.  Jeffrey  (Rept.  No.  1254); 

H.  R.  72(X).  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Isa  HaJime  (Rept  No.  1C5S) : 

H.  R.  7591.  An  act  for  the  reief  of  Anton 
N.  Nyerges  (Rept.  No.  1256); 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  re]  ief  of  Margie 
C.  Stewart  (Rept.  No.  1257):  and 

H.  R.  8618.  An  act  for  the  rell<  t  of  Henry  M. 
Lednlcky  (Rept.  No.  1258). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tte  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1657.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C.  King 
(Rept.  No.  1239): 

H.  R.  1692.  An  act  for  the  iftWet  of  Mrs. 
Margot  M.  Draughon  (Rept.  No.il240): 

H.  R.2901.  An  act  for  the  rcjlief  of  Ralph 
H.  Weeks  (Rept.  No.  1241); 

H.  R.  4541.  An  act  for  the 
A.  Batdorf  (Rept.  No.  1242);  a: 

H.  R.  5163.  An  act  for  the  r( 
H.  Byroade  (Rept.  No.  1243) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendment^ 

8.  228.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Chamber- 
lain Water  Co.,  of  Chamberlain,  ^.  Dak.  (Rept. 
No.  1244):  and 

S.  2004.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  and 
Emma  Clifford  (Rept.  No.  1245] . 


ief  of  Leslie 

d 

ef  of  Forest 

Committee  on 


BILLS  INTRODUCEnD 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  (tonsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GREEN  (by  reqxiiest) : 
S.  3195.  A  bill  to  authorize  cfrtaln  retired 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  accept  and  wear  decorations,  presents,  and 
other  things  tendered  them  by  certain  for- 
eign countries;  to  the  CommittM  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gxxxw  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  f 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Mainej 
8. 3196.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion  of 
all  surplus  cotton  sold  or  exchanged  for  ex- 
port by  the  Commodity  Credlo  Corporation 
pxirsuant  to  authority  in  th^  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  as  amended, 
or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be 
processed  cotton;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  ; 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Sbitth  of  Maine 
When  she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  headina.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKliiAN: 
^^__^^^_^^  8.  3197.  A   bUl   to  authorize  reduced  re- 

'  tired  pay  plus  pension  or  compensation  to 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTERS  certoin  retired  personnel  of  the  armed  serv- 

The  following  reports  of  conimittees    i?«*^^°  ""f^^^i  P^of  ^  January  1. 1967;  to 

.ro«,K**,iftz»Hr  vwu^ii/wcco     the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for,  himself  and 
Mr.  Hnx)  : 
8. 3198.  A    blU    to    amend   ^he    mtemal 
H.  R.  10146.  An  act  making  supp  emental     Code   of   1054  so  as  to   provide   for  non- 


were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Comn|ittee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments 


appropriations  for  the  Department 


of  De-     recognition  of  gain  from  the  qondemnatlon 
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of  real  property  by  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  are  used  to  pur- 
chase prc^>^rty  for  Investment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
8.3199.  A  bill  to  amend  Motion  2324  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  change 
the  period  for  doing  annual  aaeessment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims  so  that  it  wiU 
run  from  August  16  of  one  year  to  August  16 
of  the  succeeding  year,  and  to  make  such 
change  effective  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ment work  year  commencing  in  1959;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chuxch  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PATNE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
SiOTH  of  Maine)  (by  request) : 
8.  S200.  A  bin  to  repeal  the  act  requiring 
the  inspection  and  certification  of  certain 
vessels  carrying  passengers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.THTS: 
8.  S201.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  authoriza- 
tion of  toU  telecasts  to  private  homes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Trtk  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bm,  which  appear  under 

a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
8.  3202.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Elliott  M.  Anderson;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRKTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CMahomkt)  : 

8. 3203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Augxist 
16,  1953,  chapter  509.  67  8Ut.  692  (PubUc 
Law  284,  83d  Cong..  Ist  sess.),  to  revest 
title  to  the  minerals  in  the  Indian  tribes, 
to  require  that  oil  and  gas  and  other 
mineral  leases  of  lands  in  the  Riverton 
reclamation  project  within  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  shall  be  Issiied  on  the 
basis  of  com(>etltlve  bidding  only,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'MARCWET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bakkktt)  : 

8. 3204.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  act  of  May  19.  1957  (ch.  80.  61  Stat. 
103).  as  amended,  relating  to  the  trust  funds 
of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Tribes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

8. 3205.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paul  8. 
Watanabe;  to  the  C<xnmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRKT: 

8.3206.  A  bm  to  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  Agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; 

8. 3207.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  and  to 
require  special  training  of  such  personnel 
m  order  to  provide  for  effective  investigation 
of  civil  rights  cases;  and 

8. 3208.  A  bm  to  secure,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  ctvU  rights  accruing  to  in- 
dividuals under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HulCPBarr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ACCEPTANCE  AND  WEARING  OP 
CERTAIN  DECORATIONS  BY  RE- 
TIRED PERSONNEL 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1958.  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  addressed  to  the  Vice  President  a 
letter  transmitting  »  bill  authorizlngr 
certain  retired  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  and  to  accept  presents  and 


other  things,  tendered  to  them  by  certain 
foreign  countries. 

I  introduce,  by  request,  the  bill  trans* 

mitted  to  tbe  Senate,  so  it  may  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  Vice  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

The  bill  (S.  3195)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain retired  persoimel  of  the  United 
states  Government  to  accept  and  wear 
decorations,  presents,  and  other  things 
tendered  them  by  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries, introduced  by  Mr.  Green,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Orken  is 
as  follows: 

Jahuaxt  23, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Richaso  M.  Nixok, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DXAB  Ms.  Vicx  Pbxsxdkmt:  On  April  18, 1964. 
the  President  Issued  an  instruction  to  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and  estab- 
lishments directing  each  agency  to  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  list  of  its  retired 
personnel  for  whom  the  Department  of  State 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January 
31.  1881  (3  U.  8.  C.  115).  is  holding  decora- 
tions, orders,  medals,  or  presents  tendered 
them  by  foreign  governments  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  which  the  agency  desires  to 
request  the  consent  of  Congress  required  by 
article  1.  section  9,  clause  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Presidential  instruction  further 
directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  pre- 
pared an  omnibus  authorizing  blU  covering 
the  retired  personnel  listed  by  agencies  and 
to  transmit  such  bill  and  consolidated  list  to 
the  Congress. 

In  accordance  with  this  instruction  and 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  January 
27,  1934  (5  U.  S.  C.  115a) ,  there  Is  tnmsmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bm  "To  authorize  cer- 
tain retired  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  accept  and  wear  decorations, 
presents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  countries." 

Ftom  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Department 
perceives  no  objection  to  acceptance  by  these 
persons  of  the  decorations  tendered  by  the 
foreign  countries  indicated  in  the  attached 
bm. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  give  its 
early  consideration  to  this  proposed  bm  dur- 
ing this  session.  There  has  been  no  Con- 
gressional action  evidencing  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  tat  the  acceptance  of  decora- 
tions or  gifts  from  foreign  governments  by 
retired  government  personnel  since  before 
World  War  n.  and  the  accumulation  of 
awards,  which  tbe  Department  is  required  to 
hold,  presents  a  problem  which  is  becoming 
more  acute  all  tbe  time.  A  similar  com- 
miuilcation  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chbistxaw  a.  HxxTxa. 

Acting  Secretary. 


SAUS   OP   CERTAIN    COTTON   TEX- 
TIUS  OR  PRODUCTS  THEREX>F 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  that  with 
respect  to  any  surplus  cotton  sold  or  ex- 


changed for  export  under  the  provisions 
of  the  CoBunodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  such  cotton  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  cotton  textiles  or  products 
thereof. 

The  purpose  of  this  bin  ts  very  direct 
and  simple.  It  is  another  attempt  to 
save  an  important  American  industry 
that  is  gradually  being  killed  off  by  the 
overgeneroslty  of  our  Government  to 
foreign  nations.  It  proposes  to  assist  the 
American  cotton  textile  industry  in  re- 
gaining its  equitable  share  of  the  world 
market. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  interest 
to  the  people  of  Maine — in  fact,  it  is  an 
economic  life-or-death  matter  for  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  Maine.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  narrowed  by  sectional 
or  local  interests,  for  there  are  cotton 
textile  mills  and  cotton  textile  workers 
in  many  States  throughout  ttie  Nation. 
Mill  after  mill  Is  closing  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  Government  to  take  action 
to  prevent  conditions  causing  these  clos- 
ings. 

I  made  personal  appeals  for  action  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
in  1954. 1955.  and  1956.  I  warned  that  if 
the  executive  branch  continued  to  fail  to 
act,  the  Congress  would  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  take  the  leadership  in  the 
matter  and  pass  needed  legislation. 

When  it  became  clear  that  my  words 
had  fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  that  the 
executive  branch  planned  no  action.  I 
introduced  specific  legislation,  in  1956. 
to  aid  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Again 
the  executive  branch  took  a  n^ative  at- 
titude, as  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed 
the  cotton  textile  bilL 

Again  I  introduced  the  bill  in  1957;  and 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Senate  proved  its  real- 
istic concern  about  the  situation  by  pass- 
ing my  cotton  textile  bill,  S.  314.  That 
bill  has  been  awaiting  action  by  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  since  August  of 
last  year.  I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  act  favorably  on  the  bill,  and 
will  not,  by  killing  the  Senate-passed  bill 
with  inaction,  undo  the  good  done  by  the 
Senate. 

Disastrously  the  trend  has  been  to  ex- 
port our  cotton  textile  Jobs  and  industry, 
instead  of  exporting  our  cotton  textiles. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today  is 
another  measure  in  which  I  propose  not 
only  to  stop  that  trend,  but  to  reverse  it— 
not  only  to  save  the  textile  workers'  Jobs 
not  yet  lost,  but  to  regain  the  Jobs  which 
already  have  been  lost  by  this  disastrous 
trend. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3196)  to  provide  that  a 
portion  of  all  surplus  cotton  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  export  by  the  Commodi^ 
Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  author- 
ity in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be 
processed   cotton,   introduced   by   Mrs. 
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Skrr  of  Maine,  vas  ree^yed.  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT    OF    REVISED    STAT- 
UTES. RELATIMQ  TO  CHANGE  OF 
PERIOD  FOR  ASSESSMENT  WORK 
ON  OBEtTAIN  MINERAIj  CLAIMS 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  amend  section  2324  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  change  the  period  for  doing 
annual  assessment  work  on  unpatented 
mineral  claims  so  that  it  will  nm  from 
August  15  to  August  15  rather  than  from 
July  1  to  July  1,  as  at  present.    The  bill 
does  not,  except  for  the  first  year,  change 
the  period  of  time  within  which  the  as- 
•essm^it  work  must  be  done,  nor  the 
amount  of  work  necessary. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  it 
has  been  requested  by  prospector  friends 
of  mine  in  the  State  of  Idaho  who  tell  me 
ttiat  some  years  it  is  dIfBcult  to  get  into 
their  claims  in  time  to  do  the  assess- 
ment work  by  the  July  1  deadline,  owing 
to  the  snow  conditions  in  the  higher  ele- 
vations. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  commonest  of 
our  human  frailties  is  the  putting  off  of 
the  routine  until  we  run  into  Its  deadline. 
But  many  of  the  minerals  necessary  and 
vital  for  our  economy  and  our  defense 
have  their  way  of  shunning  the  lowlands 
and  hiding  themselves  in  the  wilderness 
of  our  mountains.  Particularly  this  is 
true  of  the  rugged,  western  mountains. 
In  their  higher  elevations  the  snow  never 
leaves,  but  when  the  midsummer  sim 
and  winds  come,  the  difference  of  a 
month,  or  so,  Is  great.  The  difference 
often  can  be  the  turning  of  a  slim  possi- 
bility into  one  of  strong  probability  that 
a  prospector  may.  first,  get  into  his  claim, 
and  second,  that  he  may  be  able  to  work 

n. 

Changing  the  deadline  from  July  1  to 
August  15  can  work  no  possible  hard- 
ship, it  simply  makes  better  use  of  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3199)  to  amend  section 
2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
to  change  the  period  for  doing  annual 
assessment  work  on  unpatented  mineral 
claims  so  that  it  will  nm  from  Augiist 
15  of  one  year  to  August  15  of  the  suc- 
ceeding y^ar,  and  to  make  such  change 
effective  with  respect  to  the  assessment 
work  year  commencing  in  1959,  Intro- 
dticed  by  Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

PROHIBrriON  OP  TOLL  TELECASTS 
IN  PRIVATE  HOMES 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
session  of  the  Congress  convened  earlier 
this  month,  my  office  has  been  flooded 
with  letters  and  petitions  in  opposition 
to  any  action  which  might  be  taken  to 
authorize  pay  television  in  private 
homes.  My  correspondence  and  publle 
opinion  polls  which  have  been  taken 
hidicate  the  overwhelmii^  concem  of 
the  general  public 


In  response  to  the  ezpressiona  of  pub- 
lic concern  I  have  prepared  a  bill  which, 
if  a:uu:ted,  would  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  toll  television  f  w  reception  in  private 
homes.  My  bill  would  deny  the  Federal 
Communicaticms  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  permit  the  Imposing  of  any 
toll.  fee.  subscription,  or  othe|  chuge 
on  the  general  public  for  the  (privilege 
of  viewing  television  programst  in  pri- 
vate homes.  I  now  introduce  this  bill, 
for  proper  reference,  and  urge  that  the 
committee  to  which  it  is  referred  sched- 
ule early  action  on  this  mattef,  so  the 
Senate  may  consider  this  proposal  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  Qongress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempof-e.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appr(>priately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3201)  to  prohibiti  the  au- 
thorization of  toll  telecasts  ta  private 
homes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thye]  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title, land  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  I|iterstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RI^ATING 
TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preildent,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  leference 
three  bills  updating  earlier  legislation 
I  have  proposed  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Prior  to  the  enactmenq  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-315,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  I  had  introduced  Senate  bill  500. 
relating  to  voting  rights;  Senate  bill 
501,  relating  to  a  Civil  Rlgh^  Com- 
mission, and  Senate  bill  5021.  which 
would  have  created  a  Statutory  Civil 
Rights  Division  in  the  Depar^ent  of 
Justice.  Public  Law  85-315.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  covered  the  area  of 
these  three  bills  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
borrowed  considerably  from  tkem  and 
their  predecessors,  both  in  lang^iage  and 
in  substance.  i 

There  were  certain  features,  bowever, 
of  the  bills  which  I  originally  iiifcroduced 

which  seem  to  me  worth  preservtag.  One 
such  feature  wais  In  Senate  bill  501.  for 
a  permanent  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
which  would  make  an  annual  leport  to 
the  President  and  the  Congressj 

Another  provision  was  one  i|i  Senate 
bill  502  which  would  have  provided  for 
an  increase  in  the  personnel  ol  the  en- 
forcement agencies  in  connectfon  with 
the  Justice  Department's  duty  in  civil- 
rights  cases;  a  related  provision  would 
have  Included  appropriate  traiiiing  and 
Instruction  of  enforcement  agents  for 
the   investigation  of  civil-rights   cases. 

I  have  had  these  provisions  redrawn 
In  separate  form  and  also  included  In  a 
general  revision  of  Senate  bill  510.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  two  separate  bills  as 
well  as  a  general  revised  omnibus  bill 
Incorporating  all  those  portions  tf  Senate 
bill  510  which  have  not  yet  been  eiuicted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  sfioken  of 
this  as  a  year  for  "cooling  oflT  In  civil 
rights,  I  believe  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  some  such  approach  In  mind. 
Cooling  off  is  one  thing,  and  4  lack  of 
vigilance  to  appropriate  legal  procedures. 
Including  prosecution,  Is  another.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presidfent,  civil 
rights  remains  on  the  agenda  h#re  In  the 
Senate  and  it  should  be  on  the  agenda 


iB  tbe  Uttmrttaoit  of  Justice  this  year 
and  every  other  year,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  this  is  an  issue  which  is  on  the 
national — and  world — agai4<^  There  is 
no  escaping  our  moral  obligation  to  act. 

Yes;  protection  of  hum£^  rights  re- 
mains a  vital  Issue  before  t^e  Senate  as 
long  as  it  Is  an  issue  In  th#  Nation  and 
world.  The  minimTmi  goal  for  this  ses- 
sion should  be  changing  tbe  Senate  rules 
to  prevent  futtu^  filibusters  on  civil- 
rights  legislation.  Acceptance  of  either 
a  constitutltonal  majority  or  two-thirds 
of  those  present  ana  voting  to  bring 
debate  to  a  close  on  all  motions,  reso- 
lutions, bills,  and  f  utiure  changes  of  rules 
would  mean  genuine  progress.  In  the 
very  near  future  I  shall  Join  witti  Sen- 
ator Douglas  and  others  In  proposing 
additional  civil-rights  legislation — legis- 
lation bypassed  In  the  first  Session  of  the 
85th  Congress,  but  urgently  Heeded  If  our 
civil-rights  laws  are  to  be  jeffective  and 
adequate.  : 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  spproprlately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mt.  Hvupkutt, 
were  received,  read  twice  b^  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

8.S306.  A  bill  to  make  tbj  Civil  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment;  j 

S.  3307.  A  MU  to  Increase  tbp  personnel  ot 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetkation  and  to 
require  special  training  of  sucn  personnel  In 
order  to  provide  for  effective  Investigation  of 
clvll-rlghts  cases;  and  I 

8.  S208.  A    bill    to    Becure,  I  protect,    and 
strengthen  the  clvU  rights  acoruing  to  In- 
dividuals under  the  Constltupon  and  lai 
of  the  United  States. 


tupon 


AMENDMENT  OF  REVISED  STAT- 
UTES. RELATING  TO  ivilUHOLD- 
ING  QJPORMATION  AND  UMITING 
AVAILABIUTY  OP  RECORDS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORj  OP  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I^esident,  the 
handmaiden  of  corruption  and  Ineffi- 
ciency in  government  is  secrecy.  Secrecy 
ts  by  all  odds  the  most  seriojis  obstacle  to 
clean,  able,  American  gowmment  to- 
day. I 

Secrecy  is  the  one  abso^te  essentisJ 
for  the  special  interest  chlseler,  or  the 
lazy  inept  administrator. 

The  American  press  is  immensely  com- 
petent and  alert.  It  Is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  expose  the  crocpc  or  drone 
wherever  it  has  the  chance.  Our  demo- 
cratic processes  and  the  solid  moral  fiber 
of  the  American  people  make  it  sure  that  ^ 
dishonesty  cannot  remain  long  In  ofllce. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  this  presupposes 
that  the  press  has  access  to  the  facts. 
This  is  not  true  today.  : 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  PreJBident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  921) 
to  amend  section  161  of  the  Hevised  Stat- 
utes with  respect  to  the  iauthority  of 
Federal  ofBcers  and  agencies  to  withhold 
Information  and  limit  the  availability  of 
records,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennikgs]  oil  January  29, 
1857.  

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEDUCTION  OF  TEACHERS'  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES  FOR  INCOME 
TAX  PURPOSES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  Bnj. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  S.  3158, 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  teacher  to  deduct 
from  gross  income  up  to  $800  a  year  of 
expenses  incurred  is  next  printed,  that  I 
may  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis].  who  originally 
introduced  the  bllL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARKL  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  in  my  judgment  approaches  the 
educational  crisis  which  cozif  ronts  us  at 
exactly  the  right  point. 


CONTROL  OF  BRUCELLOSIS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Niu- 
BERGKR]  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3183)  to  extend 
the  brucellosis  eradication  program  for 
an  additional  2 -year  period  in  the  in- 
terest of  protecting  the  public  health 
and  welfare,  introduced  by  me  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  30,  1958. 

The  names  of  Senators  YAaBOROucH. 
Patnb,  Ivks,  Flanders.  Watkiks,  and 
AixoTT  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3194)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  establish  an  Initial  program  of  tax 
adjustment  for  small  and  independent 
business  and  for  persons  engaged  in 
small  and  independent  business,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators)  on  January  30,  1958. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr,  President,  in  a  re- 
cent publication  entitled  "Federal  Ex- 
penditure Policies  for  Economic  Growth 
and  Stability,"  the  Subc(xnmlttee  on  Fis- 
cal Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee observed  that  "whether  or  not 
tax  reduction  will  be  called  for.  tax 
revision  alwajrs  is  timely.  Emphasis 
in  any  tax-revision  program  should  be 
on  eliminating  or  restricting  those  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws  which  tend  to  off- 
set the  resource-allocating  signals  of  the 
market  mechtmism,"  page  5. 

I  call  this  to  yotu*  attention  because  I 
am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  present 
tax  laws,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama told  us  yesterday,  prevent  small 
businesses,  both  incori)orated  and  unin- 
corporated, from  meeting  "the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  growing  and  expanding  econ- 
omy"— CoNORBSsioHAL  RxcoKD.  page  1349. 
Although  S.  3194.  the  bill  he  Introduced 
yesterday,  does  not  limit  Its  application 
to  small  concerns,  it  does  seem  to  hold 
out  more  promise  that  this  segment  of 


the  business  world  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  In  our  growing  and  expanding 
eecmcxny.  The  legislation  also  would  be 
especially  helpful  during  contractions  in 
economic  activity. 

In  part,  because  of  the  budgetary  and 
inflationary  situation  which  prevailed  in 
the  spring  of  1957,  I  opposed  amend- 
ments to  the  tax  bill,  H.  R.  4090,  which 
would  have  granted  tax  relief  to  incorpo- 
rated small  business.  I  also  opposed 
those  amendments  because  the  tax  revi- 
sion contained  therein  applied  only  to 
Incorporated  enterprises,  which,  it  is  es- 
timated, account  for  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  enterprises  which  fit  Into  the 
so-called  small-business  category. 

The  committee  report  on  the  hearings 
throughout  the  United  States,  which 
form  the  basis  for  this  bill,  indictites  that 
passage  of  the  measure  would  not  result 
in  any  material  loss  of  revenue  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  allowance  of 
retained  earnings  permitted  Is  granted 
only  for  expenditures  made  during  the 
year  and  the  expenditures  must  be  twice 
as  great  as  the  nontaxable  allowance. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve subsequent  hearings  will  afford  op- 
portimity  to  amend  the  bill  if  necessary. 
I  intend  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  bill  3194. 


REVISION  OF  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES  OF  CLASSIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1949.  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  for  the  Record  that  there  Is  a  tech- 
nical deficiency  in  the  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  January  16.  S.  3052.  to  revise 
the  basic  compensation  schedules  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  hsw  to  do 
with  the  matters  covered  in  subsection  2 
(d)  (4).  The  section  anals^sis  which  I 
submitted  with  the  bill  does,  however, 
contain  a  correct  statement  of  the  way 
in  which  the  subsection  Is  intended  to  op- 
erate. I  shall  offer  amendments  to  make 
the  necessary  technical  changes  in  the 
bill  when  it  is  considered  In  committee. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas: 
Article   entitled    "Open    Agreements    Pri- 
vately   liade."    written    by    Senator    Mans- 
nao  and  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  magazine  of  January  26,  1958. 
By  Ur.  HUMPHREY: 
Address  delivered  by  him  at  the  Inter- 
national  Rescue    Committee   meeting,   held 
at  the  Hotel  Fontalnebleau,  Miami   Beach, 
ns.,  on  January  30,  1958. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Letter  to  him  written  by  Alvln  J.  Sandow, 
of  Portage,  Wis.,  on  use  oX  surplus  food  to 
help  world's  hungry. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa: 
Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
agricultural  progress  In  1057. 
By  Mr.  WIIiEY: 
Editorial  entitled  "Toward  More  Healthy 
Rivalry,"     published     In     the     Milwaukee 
Journal  of  January  29. 1968. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINa  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  PHTTiIP  D.  REED  AND  ER- 
WIN  D.  CANHAM  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES  ADVI- 
SORY COMMISSION  ON  INFORBCA- 
TION 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  nominations  oS 
Philip  D.  Reed,  of  New  York,  and  Erwin 
D.Canham,of  Massachusetts,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Advisory  Ccnn- 
mission  on  Information  for  terms  ex- 
piring January  27.  1961,  and  until  their 
successors  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  nominations 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
expiration  of  6  days,  In  accordance  with 
the  committee  rule. 


PORT  MISSOULA  AND  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TRANSFERRED 
FROM  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  sent  out 
orders  from  Washington  seeking  to 
transfer  the  oflBce  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Rocuis,  now  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  to  Vancouver,  Wash. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Missoula,  headed  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
a  postponement  of  the  decision  made  by 
Secretary  of  C<Miuneroe  Weeks.  We  re- 
quested a  rescinding  of  the  original 
order,  or  a  postponement,  at  the  very 
least,  because  we  felt  it  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical or  wise  to  transfer  a  part  of  the 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
from  Missoula  to  Vancouver,  Wash..  700 
miles  away,  and  then  expect  employees 
of  that  ofiBce  to  return  to  western  Mon- 
tana, where  surveys  are  frequently  made, 
to  carry  on  their  work. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that,  as  of  this 
date.  Secretary  Weeks  has  informed  ttie 
Montana  Congressional  delegation  that 
on  the  basis  of  forthcoming  information, 
he  is  reconsidering  the  matter. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  the  Government  Operations 
C(Hnmlttee  of  the  Senate,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllak],  will  look  into  the  matter  and 
Will  see  whether  ways  and  means  can  be 
found  to  retain  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  the 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads, 
which  has  been  located  there  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  already  di- 
rected a  letter  to  that  effect  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  Is- 
sued from  Washington  orders  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  effect  that 
Fort  Missoula,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Montana  Military  District,  Is  to  be  dis- 
banded, KDd  that  a  corps  headquarters  is 
to  be  set  up  at  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.  The 
reason,  as  I  imderstand  it.  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  communication.  Is 
Uiat  there  is  a  concentration  of  popula- 
tion and  facilities  along  the  west  coast, 
laear  Port  Lawton.   I  think  that  is  a  very 
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ndjulons  and  unsoimd  basis  far  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  change  of  this  sort, 
because  although  Fort  Missoula — again, 
700  miles  away  from  Fort  Lawton — is 
designated  as  a  battalion-type  Installa- 
tion, nevertheless  It  Is  the  logical  point 
at  which  the  corps  headquarters  for  the 
newly  created  military  district  should  be 
set  up.  Fort  Missoiila  has  every  facility 
needed  as  well  as  a  protected  location. 
The  people  of  western  Montana  are 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  retention  of 
Fort  Missoula  and  I  speak  in  their  behalf 
this  morning. 

This  morning  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  communication 
to  the  effect  that  the  original  order  will 
stand. 

Today  I  am  directing  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttsskll],  a  letter  in 
which  I  ask  that  the  committee  look  into 
this  matter,  to  see  whether  this  particu- 
lar order  can  be  rescinded,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  having  Fort  Missoula  disman- 
tled. It  be  made  the  corps  headquarters 
for  the  military  districts  in  the  North- 
west. 

Mr.  President,  the  retention  of  both 
Fort  Missoula  and  the  oflice  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  should  be  retained 
in  Missoula,  where  they  are  needed,  nec- 
essary and  appreciated. 


t 


AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP  CALLS  FOR 
VIGILANT  ATTENTION  TO  POLI- 
TICS AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
wjc  of  my  favorite  sayings  was  spoken 
30  years  ago  by  the  illustrious  Elihu 
Root,  our  former  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  the  students  of  Syracuse 
University.  He  said  that  politics  was  the 
practical  exercise  of  self-government 
and  that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  self- 
government  in  America,  somebody  had 
to  go  into  politics. 

I  believe  this  implicitly.  Politics,  as 
the  late  William  Allen  White  often^  em- 
phasized, is  the  citizen's  responsibility. 
Whenever  I  speak  In  my  own  State  of 
Oregon,  particularly  on  college  cam- 
puses, noted  teachers  of  political  science 
urge  me  to  stress  to  the  students  the 
tu-gent  nature  of  their  own  duty  to  make 
careers  in  Government  and  politics. 
Some  of  the  able  teachers  of  government 
or  the  humanities  who  have  emphasized 
this  to  me  are  my  own  former  political 
science  professor.  Dr.  Waldo  Schu- 
macher, of  the  University  of  Oregon;  Dr. 
John  M.  Swarthout,  Prof.  William  A. 
McCleneghan,  and  Prof.  Austin  L.  Wal- 
ter, of  Oregon  State  College;  Prof.  Hoyt 
C.  PraiKhere  and  Prof.  Marko  I*  Hag- 
gard, of  Portland  State  College;  Prof. 
Jonas  A.  Jonasson,  of  Linfield  College; 
Prof.  Charles  McKinley,  Prof.  Frank 
Mimk  and  Prof.  Maure  L.  Ooldschmidt, 
of  Reed  College;  Prof.  David  Foeselman. 
of  the  University  of  Portland;  and  Prof. 
John  P.  Vloyantes,  of  Pacific  University. 

Their  ideas,  as  well  as  some  of  mine, 
have  been  expressed  with  great  elarity 
and  vigor  In  a  list  of  10  rules  for  effec- 
tive eitizenship  drawn  up  by  3  teaehers 
of  government  at  the  University  of 
^eootbcm    California.    These    precepts 


i4>peared  in  the  Los  Angeles  ^imes  of 
Novonber  11,  1957 — fittingly.  Veterans 
Day.  wliich  commemorates  the  sacrifice 
made  by  so  many  Americans  tp  main- 
tain our  right  to  free  govemmett. 

I  approve  especially  of  the  Warnings 
of  these  professors  that  the  citizen  must 
be  able  to  analyze  propaganda  and  to 
sift  truth  from  distortion,  when  he  pre- 
pares for  his  decision  at  the  ballot  box. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  M|^  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  with  these  10  ma(xims  of 
citizenship,  be  printed  in  the  bo<^  of  the 

RiCORO.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  th4  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thejRECoai), 
as  follows : 

ntorcssoRs  List  Rulxs  or  Citizenship — ^Lack 
or  PtTBLic  RESPONsiBiurT  Hit  bt  ^uthxbm 

California  Teachebs  j 

Throe  University  of  Southern  dalifomla 
political  science  professors  admit  mey  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them  In  attempting  to 
disassociate  the  word  "politician"  from  any- 
thing shabby.  ] 

The  average  American  automatically  links 
the  politician  with  such  words  as  crook  or 
grafter  to  show  his  hostility  to  pontics  and 
government,  according  to  Drs.  Cirlton  C. 
Rodee.  Totton  J.  Anderson,  and  Carl  Q. 
ChristoL 

TEXTBOOK   WKITTEN 

They  have  coauthored  a  textbook,  with 
the  Innocuous  title  of  "Introduftlon  to 
Political  Science,"  containing  their  analysis 
on  "what's  wrong  with  today's  average 
citlaen." 

The  trio  point  a  finger  at  Johi^  Doe  for 
being  antl-lntellectual.  woefully  ignorant  of 
International  and  domestic  proalems  of 
government  and  a  regular  complaln«  against 
taxes.  Jury  duty  and  military  ser^ce. 

POUTICAL   RESPONSIBIUTT     J 

"To  run  for  public  office,"  they  ^Ite  as  a 
common  notion,  "means  involve|aent  in 
'dirty  politics'  and  'shabby  compromises.'" 
But  tills  "shirking  of  political  respdn&ibiUty 
by  th-*  better  type  of  citizen  leaves  i  the  field 
wide  open  to  lower  types,"  the  profeMors  put 
it  VCTy  plainly.  [ 

Doctor  Rodee,  alarmed  at  the  tre^d  of  the 
American  mind  toward  antl-lntellettuallsm. 
said  phrases  such  as  braintruster,  theorist, 
longhair,  visionary  and  intellectual  ^e  today 
In  themselves  described  as  terms  of  reproacli 
and  ridicule.  T 

RESPONSIBLr  CTTttBNSHIP    ' 

The  professors  have  their  own  cdmmand- 
ments  for  responsible  citizenship  to  offer 
those  who  are  apathetic  about  politics  and 
government.  j 

"Citizenslilp.  after  all.  Is  not  a  ipectator 
sport."  they  add  In  listing  the  foUoWlng  sug- 
gestions :  I 

1.  Recognize  that  each  citizen  ^wes  the 
Nation  and  Government  a  great  debt  for 
maintaining  liberty,  prosperity,  hl|h  living 
standards  and  unmatched  opportualtles. 

KEIF  WXU,  INTOBMID 

2.  Make  a  continuing  effort  to  Keep  well 
informed  about  Government  and  Its  lirooesses 
and  problems  at  the  local.  State,  fiatlonal, 
and  international  leveL  l 

3.  Assume  duties  o*  dtlaenshli^  to  the 
spirit  of  objectivity,  first  becoming  Informed 
on  all  sides  of  a  public  issue  bdore  »hottting 
pe-aonal  opinions. 

4.  Learn  to  detect,  analyse  and  j  evaluate 
propaganda  so  that  it  may  be  ke*t  in  its 
proper  place  In  the  war  ol  words  wlii^  is  con- 
stantly being  waged  to  win  men's  i»^»wi*^ 

STBONo  comnmnr       I 

8.  Help  bond  a  strong,  effective  cofuntmfty 
and  Ifatlon. 
a.  Participate  la  poiitlcal  aetlvfty , 
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T.  Joto  a  potttieal  party,  fvork  actively 
wlUiln  It  to  make  it  a  strong  and  wortlay 
vehicle  to  promote  the  public  ^iterest. 

8.  Uphold  civil  liberties,  remembering  that 
Without  them  democracy  caimM  udst. 

0.  Combat  the  antl-inteUc|etuaUsm  now 
rampant  In  the  Nation.  | 

10.  Revive  the  traditional  American  self- 
confldence  and  courage.  I 

Do  these  things,  they  reeomibend,  and  the 
politicians  will  no  longer  be  the  seeond-rate 
citizens  many  are  called  toda^. 


FIVE  CENTS  ON  OUT-OF-TOWN 
LETTERS  COULD  REVOILUTIONIZE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Prerfdent,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  thaf;,  ijegardless  of 
the  3-mlnute  rule,  I  may  bt  recognized 
for  10  minutes.  [ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ^mpore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chalf  hears  none, 
and  the  Senator  is  granted!  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piiesldent,  for 
more  than  7  years  I  have  hid  the  honor 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  thfc  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Mf  colleagues 
and  I  on  that  committee  have  devoted 
many  years  of  study  to  the  problem  of 
determining  what  legislation  should  be 
enacted  which  would  benefltt  the  postal 
service  of  our  Nation.  While  we  have 
been  successful  to  a  degree,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  our  rfesponsibllity 
here  in  the  Congress  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary legislative  authority  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  these  changing  times.  l!  should  like 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  important  sub- 
ject and  outline  how  I  beUeve  we  can 
better  fulfill  this  responsibility,  faced  as 
we  are  with  the  critical  nee4  of  increas- 
ing postal  rates. 

VOLTTSCB  INCKKASZ  POSXS 

I  am  informed  that  whilej  the  volimie 
of  mail  today  is  about  60  mllion  pieces 
annually,  yet  by  1970  the  vomme  will  ex- 
ceed 75  billion  pieces  when  our  popu- 
lation will  be  in  excess  of  200  million 
citizens.  As  our  populatiob  increases, 
as  our  economy  expands,  and^as  our  peo- 
ple become  more  prosperous  the  demands 
upon  our  postal  service  will|  multiply  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

In  the  last  few  years  great  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  tie  operation 
of  the  postal  service.  Bettjer  manage- 
ment. Improved  transportati<^  Increased 
efficiency,  and  a  research  aiid  engineer- 
ing program  have  been  reaionsible  for 
preventing  a  serious  breakjjwn  in  the 
postal  service.  However,  |during  the 
past  25  years,  while  Amerioan  Industry 
has  been  Improving  its  operating  tech- 
niques by  the  use  of  mechahized  equip-  - 
ment  and  modem  ha.nriTmg  methods,  the 
Post  Office  Department  still  is  forced  to 
rely  principally  upon  the  same  monoto- 
nous hand-sorting  operations  which 
originated  In  the  days  oF  Benjamin 
Franklin.  j 

It  Is.  indeed,  a  igreat  trlboie  to  the  de- 
votion. Ingenuity,  and  efflcleney  of  our 
balf  minion  postal  employees,  three- 
four^s  of  whom  are  raga^ed  In  mail 
sorting  and  distribution  woilc,  that  they 
are  able  to  handle  the  ev<  r-mountlng 


volume  of  mail  without  benefit  of  modem 
machinery  and  equipment. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  20  years 
these  conditioDs  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prevail.  We  must  provide  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  with  the  means  to  secure 
buildings,  facilities,  and  equipment  to 
modeinolze  the  entire  postal  establish- 
ment 

MO   OOVBimtCNT   BTmj>IN08    CIMCB    ISSt 

If  we  examine  the  meager  progress 
made  in  building  new  post  offices  during 
the  past  20  years,  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  Since  1938  not  one  single  new 
post  office  has  been  built  with  Oovem- 
ment  funds. 

Beginning  in  1953.  under  the  authority 
granted  by  Congress,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment embarked  on  a  program  to 
encourage  private  Industry  to  build  new 
post  office  buildings  according  to  their 
specifications,  which.  In  turn,  are  leased 
by  the  Department  on  a  long-term  basis. 
This  Is  a  fine  program,  but  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  f imds  available  from 
year  to  year  for  new  equipment.  It  Is 
impossible  to  coordinate  the  need  for  new 
facilities  with  available  equipment. 

This  present  program,  by  necessity.  Is 
restricted  to  only  a  small  number  of  com- 
munities. Currently  this  program  1.  re- 
placing mosUy  the  smaller  post  offices, 
and  It  is  not  keeping  abreast  of  the 
deterioration  and  obsolescence  of  build- 
ing and  equipment. 

Now,  what  Is  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem?   In  my  opinion  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
an  opportunity  to  provide  the  solution. 
BAm  woiTU)  mtr  $its  mxxioM  Moaa 

President  Eisenhower.  In  his  budget 
message  on  January  13.  requested  the 
Congress  to  approve  legislation  establish- 
ing a  5-cent  letter  rate  on  all  except  local 
letter  mail. 

This  5-cent  nonlocal  letter  rate  would 
provide  an  additional  $175  million  a  year 
in  new  postal  revenues  above  the  reve- 
nues secured  from  a  4-cent  rate  on  all 
letter  malL 

Postmaster  General  Sizmmerfleld.  In 
his  appearance  Friday.  January  24.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  explained  the  need 
for  this  Increase  by  stating: 

The  inx>posed  amendment  to  H.  R.  5836 
to  change  the  out-of-town  letter  rate  from 
4  cents  to  5  cents  is  now  necessary  because 
the  financial  problems  of  the  postal  service 
have  intensified. 

While  we  are  an  concerned  with  the 
constant  increases  In  the  already  huge 
annual  postal  deficits,  yet  I  believe  the 
most  Important  current  financial  prob- 
lem facing  the  postal  service  is  how  to 
finance  properly  a  modernization  and 
building  program.  In  my  Judgment,  any 
public-opinion  poll  would  show  that 
postal  patrons  who  use  first-class  mail 
would  not  object  to  paying  5  cents  post- 
age on  their  nonlocal  letters  if  they 
knew  that  the  revenues  therefrom  would 
be  used  for  a  kmg-term  program  to  build 
new  modem  post  offices  and  facilities 
with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
mechanical  facing,  culling,  sorting  and 
canceling  machines,  as  well  as  provida 
the  funds  for  a  long-term  research  and 
development  inrogram. 


I  beUeve  the  general  public,  the  busi- 
ness users  of  the  mail,  and  Uie  500,000 
postal  employees  will  approve  any  rea- 
sonable postiJ  rate  increase  which  would 
earmark  this  extra  1  cent  for  capital  im- 
provements in  the  postal  establishment. 
As  this  program  begins  to  take  effect.  It 
would.  I  am  certain,  show  that  with  mod- 
em and  up-to-date  techniques  and 
equipment,  the  cost  of  handling  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  mail  cotild  be  reduced. 
nxsxtrt  rACXunxa  inaoequats 

According  to  information  furnished 
me  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  about 
50  million  square  feet  of  the  building 
space  occupied  by  the  entire  postal  serv- 
ice Is  located  in  Federal  buildings.  Most 
of  these  buildings  are  monumental  in 
character,  multistory,  and  not  suitable 
to  the  Department's  needs  for  modem 
one-story  flexible  post  offices.  In  order 
to  do  the  necessary  job  of  modernization 
so  that  mail  may  be  handled  more  rap- 
idly and  efficiently,  the  Department  must 
move  out  of  these  Federal  buildings  into 
modem  buildings  designed  to  suit  postal 
requirements.  The  space  vacated  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  badly  needed 
by  other  Government  agencies  and  will 
not  be  left  vacant. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Poet  Office 
Department  has  under  consideration  a 
long-term  capital  Improvement  program 
which  could  solve  its  basic  problem,  if 
adequate  fimds  were  available. 

By  reason  of  the  Department's  pro- 
gram of  having  new  buildings  built  by 
private  capital  and  leased  to  it  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  the  only  capital  funds  neces- 
sary would  be  for  equipment  and  vehi- 
cles, as  the  leases  also  include  mainte- 
nance and  taxes. 

PLAH  womj)  sTTmcx  rot  to  tsaks 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  for 
an  expenditure  in  Government  funds  of 
$175  million  a  year  over  a  5-year  period 
our  postal  service  can  be  provided  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  new  buildings  and 
modem  automatic  equipment  to  make 
our  i>ostal  plant  the  equal  of  any  mod- 
em industrial  plant  in  the  United  States. 
Unless  this  is  done,  Mr.  President,  this 
wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world  must  be 
content  with  a  mediocre  and  deteriorat- 
ing postal  service. 

Therefore,  at  the  proper  time  I  shall 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
approved  postal  rate  bill  now  pending 
before  our  committee  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  fund  to  be 
financed  from  the  revenues  secured  from 
the  1-cent  increase  In  nonlocal  letter 
mail  rates  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion In  the  1959  Federal  budget.  I  pro- 
pose that  this  special  fund,  which  would 
increase  at  the  rate  of  $175  million  a 
year,  be  used  to  finance  an  expanded 
building,  modernization,  research,  and 
development  progrsun  to  improve  the  en- 
tire postal  establishment  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  the  next  two  decades. 

PITB-TXAB  LZXIT  PBOPOSXD 

On  the  basis  of  my  study  of  these 
problems.  I  believe  a  5 -year  program 
would  be  adequate,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  5-year  period  the  special  fund  should 
be  Uqiiidated  as  provided  by  law. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  worthy  pur- 
pose for  n^iich  these  funds  could  be  used. 


because  In  addition  to  replacing  and  mod- 
ernizing the  buildings  and  equipment  of 
the  greatest  communications  system  in 
the  world,  we  would  release  into  our  na- 
tional economy  in  the  next  5  years  a  sum 
equal  to  $875  million  of  Oovermnenfe 
funds,  plus  a  huge  amount  of  private 
capItaL 

The  funds  from  private  capital,  let 
me  emphasize,  would  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  construction  of  the 
buildings  which  would  be  leased  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

These  funds  would  provide  thousands 
of  new  postal  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States.  While  these  facilities 
would  obviously  be  located  where  they 
were  needed  most,  every  State  In  the 
Union  would  share  in  this  building  de- 
velopment program  of  the  postal  service. 
Moreover,  each  of  these  buildings,  in 
addition  to  improving  the  postal  service, 
will  produce  revenue  and  jobs  for  tho 
community  throughout  the  life  of  the 
lease. 

FLAW  tkoaxma  wrm  Boovn  oomcBsioir 

Mr.  President,  we  have  devoted  many 
years  of  thoiightful  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  Improve  the  physical  plant 
of  the  Post  Office  E>epartment.  Both 
reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  immediate  mod- 
ernization of  the  postal  service.  The 
reports  of  the  Hoover  Commission  stress 
the  fact  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
is  a  Joint  endeavor  by  the  Ctmgress  and 
the  executive  branch.  In  my  Judgment, 
my  proposal  carries  out  a  portion  of  tho 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  on  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
have  been  concerned  about  the  need 
of  our  postal  service  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  our  growing  and  pros- 
perous Nation.  The  Post  Office  Advisory 
Council  to  our  committee  has  recom- 
mended on  several  occasions  the  urgent 
need  for  a  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  modernizing  the  postal  servioe. 
In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  I  have  sug- 
gested carries  out  the  reccHnmendations 
of  this  Council 

I  have  outlined  what  I  b^eve  Is  a  real- 
istic and  practical  way  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  indent  problems  in  the  postal 
service.  Here  is  a  plan  which  provides 
benefits  for  everyone.  This  Is  a  plan 
to  give  the  American  people  the  kind 
of  mail  service  they  dMire  and  expect; 
now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  listening  to  the  very  Informative  and 
challenging  statement  made  a  few  min- 
utes ago  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklsom]  who  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  should  like  to  say  to  him  that 
I  am  extremely  Interested  In  the  pro* 
posal  he  has  made.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  It  thoroughly,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Rates,  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  also  a  member,  I 
promise  him  that  I  shall  do  my  very 
best  to  analyse  his  suggestion  as  thor- 
oughly and  complete  as  possible. 

I  also  should  like  to  say  at  this  tImB, 
inasmuch  as  the  able  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  raised  the  question  of  postal 
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rates,  that  I  believe  a  bill  increasing 
postal  rates  should  be  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  commit  myself  to  every 
single  feature  of  the  bill.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  fair  bilL  I  think  it  should 
be  a  responsible  bill.  I  think  it  should 
be  an  adequate  bill.  It  should  not  be  a 
punitive  bill.  I  am  personally  opposed 
to  tying  together  postal  salaries  and 
postal  rates.  In  the  long  run  I  believe 
that  would  not  be  fair  to  postal  em- 
ployees. It  would  mean  by  implication 
that  such  employees  should  not  again  re- 
ceive a  raise  in  pay  unless  postal  rates 
were  increased,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
cost  of  living  and  inflation  will  shoot  up- 
ward on  a  continuing  basis  and  that  these 
people  will  be  entitled  to  a  further  raise. 
-  I  do  believe  and  wish  to  state  for  the 
Rbcotd  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  the 
able  Senator  f  rcxn  Kansas  has  raised  the 
Issue,  that  our  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates  should  within  the  near  future  re- 
port a  fair,  adequate,  and  comprehensive 
postal  rate  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  even  though  in 
possible  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
morning  hour,  I  shall  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  certainly  shall 
be  happy  to  yield,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  some 
years,  that  it  is  a. great  pleasure  to  woik 
with  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
the  committee.  We  do  not  have  a  more 
sincere,  conscientious,  hardworking  and 
able  member  than  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  has  spent  much  time 
on  the  postal  pay  legislation,  which  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
that  problem,  as  well  as  the  postal  rate 
problem,  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
I  think  I  know  his  views  and  he  knows 
mine.  While  we  do  not  always  agree  on 
particular  sections  of  the  bill,  on  the 
principles  we  are  agreed  and  there  is  not 
any  question  about  it,  I  am  in  thorough 
accord  with  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
think  postal  rates  and  postal  pay  should 
be  provided  in  the  same  bill.  I  have  said 
that  consistently. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  get  a  postal 
rate  bill  out  of  the  committee.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  help  me 
and  the  other  members  in  getting  such 
a  bill  out,  I  think  it  is  important  to  do 
that,  in  order  to  protect  the  finances  of 
the  Federal  Government  which,  after 
all.  are  affected  by  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  postal  receipts. 

I  may  say  that  I  made  my  suggestion 
this  morning  for  consideration.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  if  we  are  going  to  modern- 
ize the  postal  operations  such  an  ap- 
proach will  be  necessary.  We  need  new 
buildings  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try.   We  need  eqiiipment. 

I  have  served  as  the  governor  of  a 
State,  and  I  know  what  that  State  and 
other  States  are  doing.  There  is  a  mill 
tax  on  real  property,  and  there  is  a  sales 
tax,  and  receipts  are  used  to  construct 
buildings  for  our  educational  institutions 
or  eleemosynary  Institutions.  We  would 
never  be  able  to  accomplish  that  if  we 
did  xu>t  follow  such  a  process. 


Here  we  have  an  opportunlt  r  to  set 
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The  proportions  of  this  mea  arc  stagger- 
ing.^    Although   mall   voltime   has   doubled 


3  years 


aside  1  cent  of  the  revenue  for  _  . 

or  for  5  years,  to  modernize  thie  plants 
and  bring  them  up  to  date.  I  tun  very 
much  in  favor  of  that  approach^ 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre  Ident,  I 
appreciate  the  very  generous  aod  kind 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  agree  in  substance  with  \ihat  the 
Senator  has  said  about  postal  ^licy. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  bin 
providing  for  increases  in  salaries  of 
postal  employees,  as  well  as  increases 
in  salaries  of  the  classifled-sen^ice  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  co^nes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  on  the  Postal  Rates 
Subcommittee  should  be  able  to  indicate 
very  definitely  and  very  explicitly  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  exactly 
when  we  expect  to  report  to  thf  Senate 
a  postal  rate  increase  bill  whici  will  be 
fair  and  responsible.  T 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  have  raised  this 
question  at  this  time  not  only  because  of 
the  very  informative  remarks  of  ithe  able 
Senator  from  Kansas,  but  bectvise  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  is  the  I^esident 
pro  tempore,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydin]  ,  who 
last  year  took  the  initiative  in  sul)mitting 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  a  statement  ota  postal 
rates  which  was  prepared  in  his  charac- 
teristically courageous  and  forthright 
manner.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  tot  address 
myself  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoie.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
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HOW  TO  END  OUR  POST  OFFICE 
MESS— PERMANENTL"^ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  PresMent,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the'  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  ,  has  contributed  a  chal- 
lenging article  to  the  February  1958  issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest,  entitled  'teow  To 
End  Our  Post  Office  Mess— Permanent- 
ly." This  article  should  be  read  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  should  be 
studied  carefully  by  every  patron  of  the 
postal  service  who  has  ever  expressed 
an  opinion  or  given  a  second  thought  to 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  |  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  cogent  article  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,      j 

There  being  no  objection,  thd  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^lEcoRi), 
as  follows:  [ 

How  To  Knd  Our  Post  Omci  i|*«ff 

PXUCANKNTLT  [ 

(By  Senator  Otm  D.  Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman.  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvUBervlce) 
For  13  years  I  have  been  slttlnJ^on  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servile  Com- 
mittee, for  7  of  those  years  as  Itb  chair- 
man. This  Is  not  a  popular  committee;  few 
Senators  seek  meml>ersblp  on  it.  Ko  com- 
mittee Involves  more  headaches  or  attracts 
such  presstu*  from  politicians,  lobbyists. 
Oovaument  employee  unions,  and  jflain  clt- 
laens.  Por  the  Post  Office  Is  not  Tnly  the 
Department  most  Intimately  in  toiieh  with 
the  entire  population:  It  Is  also  l^e  most 
misunderstood  and  maligned.  And.  i  frankly, 
it  Is  In  a  mess. 


during  the  past  16  years  the  Increased  busi- 
ness has  not  brought  costs  (town;  Instead 
Inflation  and  inefficient  handling  have  pushed 
deficits  way  vtp — to  the  point  where  the  De- 
partment spends  $3  million  tnore  per  day 
than  it  receives.  Servlee  has  become  poorer, 
deliveries  less  frequent.  Kvfen  the  Post- 
master General  admits  that  the  operations 
are  "deplorable." 

It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  see  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  become  the  moet  modem  and  effi- 
cient. Because  of  that  g^oal  and  becavise  my 
committee  work  has  given  me  access  to  full 
Information.  I  consider  it  m^  duty  to  set 
down  the  straight  facts  of  thetpresent  situa- 
tion and  to  offer  a  plan  which,  if  carried  out. 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting  the 
Poet  Office  on  a  proper  baslsl 

Two  basic  points  must  be  tJpi  In  >n<nd  •• 
we  consider  this  subject: 

First,  our  Poet  Office  was  not  designed  to 
make  money  for  the  Government.  Created 
by  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778.  it  was 
conceived  as  a  service  to  the  people,  In  con- 
trast to  the  practice  In  other  oolmtrles,  whera 
poet  offices  were  run  as  moneymakers  for 
kings. 

Second,  the  money  you  pay  for  such  post 
office  purchases  as  stamps  does  not  go  to 
the  Post  Office.  Every  cent  the  Post  Office 
receives  goes  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Every  cent  it  spends  comes  from 
approprlatlozis  by  Congress.  When  revenues 
are  leas  than  the  Oongressiooal  aii^oprla- 
tlona.  w*  liave  the  familiar  Tost  Office 
deficit."  I 

Few  people  realize,  however,  that  every 
Post  Office  deficit  is  partly  a  "phantom"  defi- 
cit because  it  resvilts  from  chsrclnf  as  casta  a 
huge  variety  of  operations  w^lch  the  Post 
Office  carries  on  for  other  I  Oovemment 
agencies  or  in  the  interest  of  |  the  Nation's 
general  welfare.  I  doubt  that  |nany  dtiaens 
know,  for  Instance,  that  runH.  festal  carriers 
each  fall  take  a  deer  and  grouse  census  on 
the  Michigan  Peninsula.  Or  that,  in  acting 
as  agent  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  selling  mlgratory-bird-huiltlng  stamps 
(wherever  you  live,  if  you  Wnt  to  himt 
waterfowl,  you  must  have  a  d|ick  stamp  In 
addition  to  jaur  State  himUng  Ucense)  cur 
poet  offices  last  year  sold  2^2.014  such 
stamps. 

Every  year  our  post  offices  ttoglster  aliens 
for  the  Department  of  Justlcei-2.MSJ62  In 
January  1957  alone.  In  addltlob.  every  time 
an  alien  changes  his  address  he  must  re- 
register— meaning  more  post  office  work.  In 
1,400  communities  the  post  office  is  the  only 
place  where  citizens  can  buy  or  redeem  Gov- 
ernment savings  bonds  and  stamps.  Also, 
the  post  offices  sell  the  Treasury  Department 
stamps  used  whenever  a  transfer  of  property, 
stocks,  or  bonds  requires  a  Fede^  tax. 

Federal  agencies  continually!  turn  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  when  they  are  faced 
with  a  Job  that  necessitates  Beaching  Into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  land.  The  post 
offices  store  and  distribute  income-tax  forms 
by  the  miUlons  for  the  Intei^  Revenue 
Service,  help  make  surveys  of  tacandea  for 
the  Federal  Housing  Administt^tion.  assist 
ClvU  Service  in  spreading  information  about 
examinations  for  Government  positions. 
Some  poet  offices  provide  the  onl^  notary  serv- 
ice in  their  communities.  When  a  war  vet- 
eran dies,  S  out  of  4  families  t|im  to  a  poet 
office  to  file  application  for  a  fiag  for  the 
funeral.  Post  ofllces  also  receive  jmd  transmit 
funds  for  many  volunteer  chamties — 12  na- 
tionwide campaigns  a  year— heart,  cancer, 
polio,  and  others — ^that  are  aqrertlsed  over 
radio  and  television  with  the  familiar  final 
words:  "Just  hand  or  maU  ti  your  post- 
master.^ 
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Did  you  know  of  si!  tb*  free  postal  i 
IMOvlded  for  tlM  blind?  Books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  reading  material  in  ralaed  char- 
acters or  on  records  are  oarrisd  free.  So  are 
magazines  for  the  blind.  If  tbey  carry  no  ad- 
vertising, and  there  is  no  subaarlption  charge. 
Altogether.  In  a  year  tha  post  office  carries 
free  more  than  20  million  pounds  of  such 
mail. 

Among  other  free  services  is  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  in  the  county  of  publication — 
some  880  million  ooplm  last  year.  Also, 
there  is  free  registered  mail  for  Oovemment 
agencies,  free  maU  for  the  Pan-American 
Union  and  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
free  mail  for  widows  of  Presidents.  Pub- 
llcatlcms  issued  by  nonprofit  fraternal,  reli- 
gious and  scientific  groups  are  moved  at 
special  low  rates  set  without  relation  to  cost. 
In  1956  more  than  1^  blUion  pieces  of  such 
nonprofit  mail  were  handled.  Also,  low  rates 
of  postage  are  charged  for  all  the  26.000  news- 
papers and  magadnee  that  are  delivered  by 
second-class  mall— a  recognition  of  their 
educational  value. 

One  of  the  moet  valuable  services  per- 
formed by  our  post  offices  is  the  distribution 
of  books  at  low  cost.  A  2-pound  book  can 
be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
13  cents,  less  than  one-foxirth  the  charge 
for  mailing  a  parcel -poet  package  of  that 
weight  across  the  country — and  we  are  a  bet- 
ter-read Nation  as  a  result.  Libraries  get  an 
extra-special  rate.  I  graduated  from  a  small 
college  in  South  Carolina  which  can  borrow 
a  book  from  the  large  libraries  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  or  Duke  or  Georgia  Tech, 
for  example,  at  a  mailing  cost  of  only  5  cents. 
Last  year  for  libraries  alone  the  post  office 
delivered  about  7  million  books. 

The  postal  card,  once  called  the  poor  man's 
letter.  Is  another  pubUc  service.  It  was 
started  85  years  ago  because  Congress 
thought  the  public  should  have  a  1-cent 
communications  medium.  More  than  3  bU- 
Uon  post  and  piostal  cards  are  mailed  annual- 
ly, and  even  at  today's  2-cent  rate  the  sender 
pays  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  mailing 
cost.  We  also  mail  about  a  billion  Christ- 
mas cards  In  unsealed  envelopes,  with  a 
loss  of  about  1  cent  on  each. 

Rural  free  deUvery  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
Senator  Fkaitk  Carlson,  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee  when  the  Republicans 
last  controlled  the  Senate,  once  said:  "I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  could  Justify  R.  F.  D. 
except  as  a  service  by  the  Government  to  its 
citteens.** 

When  I  was  bom  in  189C.  R.  F.  D.  was 
Just  getting  under  way  experimentally,  a 
mUestone  in  relieving  the  drabness  and  lone- 
liness of  farm  life.  It  has  played  a  major 
role  in  advancing  the  national  economy 
since.  R.  F.  D.  carriers  today  niunber  18,- 
300.  drive  a  total  of  1.500.000  miles  each 
weekday,  and  serve  35  million  people.  Areas 
with  as  few  as  8  famiUes  per  square  mUe 
get  R.  P.  D.  and  11.509  even  more  sparsely 
populated  areas  are  handled  by  contract. 
There  are  135  horseback  routes.  96  carriers 
iLslng  shaUow-draft  boats,  and  32  routes 
using  planes — for  Instance,  out  of  Sandusky. 
Ohio,  to  a  group  of  islands  In  Lake  Erie.  In 
fiscal  1956  the  expenses  of  R.  F.  D.  exceeded 
revenues  by  1205  mUlion. 

Many  of  our  third-  and  foxirth -class  post 
offices  exist  simply  as  places  where  people 
come  to  pick  up  their  mall.  They  dont  take 
in  enough  revenue  to  equal  the  postmaster's 
salary.  In  1956  these  28,058  offices  had  reve- 
nues (tf  $58  million  against  expenditures  for 
postmasters  and  clerks  of  8113  mlUlon.  Ob- 
Tioiisly.  some  third-  and  fourth-class  oflloes 
are  considered  political  necessities;  these 
might  be  dropped  and  good  maU  service  pro- 
vided by  other  means.  But.  In  the  main, 
publle  service  rather  than  profit  or  loss  must 
be  the  postal  yardstick. 

All  of  these  services  are  part  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  United  SUtes  post  office. 
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We  do  not  want  to  see  them  curtailed.  Back 
in  1865  the  Post  Office  spent  $740,000  on 
routes  from  Kansas  City  and  California 
which  brought  in  revenues  of  only  $23,900. 
The  first  letters  sent  to  Alaska  cost  $450 
apiece  to  deliver.  Ttiat  type  of  public  serv- 
ice Is  what  built  and  xinlfied  this  country. 
Similarly,  oiur  costly  R.  F.  D.,  our  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  scientific  and  other  pubUca- 
tions,  our  special  low  library  rates — all  these 
help  build  a  stronger  nation.  How  much  do 
they  cost? 

Last  February  a  citizens'  advisory  council, 
set  up  by  Senate  resolution,  reported  to  our 
conunittee  that  public  services  performed  by 
the  Poet  Office  in  1955  cost  $392,400,000. 
These  were  the  measurable  items  and  did 
not  Include  the  costs  of  11  services  I  have 
en\unerated  here.  Before  the  council  in- 
vestigated, the  accounting  firm  of  Price. 
Waterhoijse  A  Co.  made  a  study  for  the 
Post  Office  Committee.  It  found  that  in 
1952  the  total  value  of  measurable  public 
services  that  the  Post  Office  was  giving  away 
or  selling  below  cost  came  to  $274,470,674. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  these  public  serv- 
ices cost  the  Post  Office  well  over  $300  mil- 
lion, but  I  have  no  Intention  of  getting  into 
a  bookkeeping  debate.  Instead.  I  wish  to 
point  out  what  I  believe  we  should  do  to 
make  our  Post  Office  the  best  in  the  world: 

1.  Establish  a  basic  postal  poUcy:  Congress 
should  adopt  a  modem  Poet  Office  policy 
which  defines  precisely  what  costs  are  to  be 
borne  by  mail  users  and  what  costs  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  Government  because  they 
are  public  services.  When  you  mail  a  letter, 
its  stamp  should  be  expected  to  pay  for  postal 
services  and  not  for  public  services  such 
as  counting  grouse  or  surveying  hoiising. 
The  Hoover  Commission  put  it  this  way: 
"There  are  good  reasons  why  the  nation- 
wide facilities  of  the  postal  establishment 
should  be  available  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions for  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion, however,  that  the  Post  Office  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  some  nuuiner  for  such 
services." 

a.  Raise  postal  rates  rationally:  Once  we 
determine  what  true  mail  costs  are  and  agree 
on  uniform,  permanent  ground  rules  for 
meeting  them,  we  may  still  be  compelled  to 
raise  postal  rates.  The  first-class  letter  rate 
will  probably  have  to  be  raised  to  4  cents. 
(I  think  most  people  are  reasonable  enough 
to  be  vTilling  to  pay  1  cent  more — a  33^ 
percent  increase — for  an  item  in  1958  than 
they  paid  for  it  in  the  depression  1930 's.) 
Second-class  rates  have  already  been  in- 
creased 30  percent,  but  they'll  probably  have 
to  be  Increased  further.  Similarly,  there 
must  be  a  rise  In  third-class  rates,  already 
Increased  50  percent.  I  would  not  say  pre- 
cisely what  increases  should  be  made;  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  can  make  a  businesslike 
forecast  of  that  untU  Congress  sets  the  fun- 
damental postal  poUcy. 

3.  Modemlae  the  postal  system:  Neither 
a  new  postal  poUcy  nor  higher  rates  will 
solve  the  basic  Post  Office  problems.  They 
spring  from  antiquated  plants,  equipment 
and  processes.  That's  agreed  on  by  Post 
Office  officials,  postmasters  and  management 
firms  which  have  investigated.  It's  the  rea- 
son Increased  volume  doesnt  bring  down 
costs.  So  I  believe  we  should  launch  a  long- 
range,  big-scale  modernization  program  tea 
the  construction  of  efficient  buildings, 
streamlining  of  facilities,  development  of 
advanced  mechanical  devices. 

It  takes  huge  sums  to  get  efficient  physical 
faculties  for  any  nationwide  conununicationa 
system.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
Bell  telephone  system,  for  instance,  has  ob- 
tained frcon  the  public  $10  bUllon  of  new  cap- 
ital for  the  expansion  and  modernisation  of 
its  physical  plant.  In  the  long  run.  when 
correctly  handled,  these  Investments  pay  for 
theooselves.  To  pay  for  the  Post  Office  mod- 
ernisation, I  have  proposed  that  the  Poet- 


master  Ocneral  be  authorised  to  borrow  $3 
billion  from  tiie  Federal  employees'  retire- 
ment fimd.  Retirement  funds  are  now  in- 
vested in  Treas\iry  bonds  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  2»4  percent.  The  Poet  Office  could  pay  SV4 
percent  interest  for  the  tise  of  the  money, 
thereby  adding  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  Federal  employees.  Since  the  Post  Office 
must  now  pay  4  percent  interest  on  the 
limited  money  it  can  borrow.  aU  would  gala 
from  this  proposal. 

4.  Increase  employee  efficiency :  Postal  em- 
ployees have  received  but  one  small  Increase 
in  wages  since  1951.  Many  are  compeUed  to 
take  extra  jobs  after  hours  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  high  cost  of  Uvlng.  If  we  are  to 
expect  maxlnrum  efficiency  from  a  worker, 
we  must  pay  him  a  wage  that  will  enable 
him  to  concentrate  on  his  skiU.  An  adequate 
increase  in  postal  wages  is  necessary  and 
would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  big  divi<^ends  in 
production. 

If  these  foiir  steps  are  taken  by  Congress, 
I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  we  can  get  out 
of  this  postal  mess  and  have  the  best  mail 
servioe  in  the  world. 


PRIORITIES  IN  EDVCATIOJi 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  see  In 
the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hnx].  who  has  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
to  help  meet  the  educational  crisis  in  the 
field  of  scholarships,  in  the  graduate 
teaching  of  instructors,  and  in  other 
wcys. 

I  commend  him  for  the  fine  work  be 
has  done  in  that  regard.  kdA  express  the 
hope  that  this  session  of  the  Senate  will 
take  some  effective  action  with  respect 
to  his  bill. 

With  all  due  deference,  I  should  like 
to  state  briefly  why.  with  deep  regret.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  be  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill,  much  as  I  favor  the  objectives 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

In  my  judgment,  the  primary  aaid 
critical  educational  need  today  is  to  re- 
habilitate the  te{u;hing  profession  by  giv- 
ing it  greater  dignity,  by  seeing  that  our 
teachers  are  better  paid,  and  that  they 
attain  a  better  position  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Senate  bill  3158,  with  respect  to  whidi 
I  have  been  permitted  to  act  as  a  cospon- 
sor with  the  Senator  tToxn.  Mississippi,  is 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

The  second  priority.  In  my  view.  Is  for 
a  school-construction  program,  to  make 
it  possible  adequately  to  bouse  otir  boys 
and  girls,  and  furnish  them  with  proper 
laboratories  and  other  buildings. 

The  third  priority.  In  my  Judgment,  is 
that  of  scholarships,  and  the  need  to  see 
that  more  bright  boys  and  girls  go  to 
college,  to  take  the  place  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  not  quite  so  bright.  While 
I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  ob- 
jective  of  the  scholarship  program  set 
up  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama— and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moasx]  and  I  introduced  a 
similar  scholarship  bill  last  year — ^Z 
should  like  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  see 
If  we  cannot  expand  the  excellent  effort 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
his  colleagues  are  putting  forth,  so  as  to 
Include  the  two  higher  priorities,  in  my 
judgment,  relating  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  to  the  need  for  construction. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  remarks  of 
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my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yesterday  when  I  Introduced  the 
bill  (S.  3187)  to  which  he  refers.  I 
pointed  out  that  "the  bill  presents  a  well- 
rounded  program  of  emergency  assist- 
ance designed  to  stimulate  and  assist 
education  at  all  levels."  Some  news  re- 
ports concerning  the  bill  have  Interpreted 
It  as  a  bill  designed  solely  to  aid  higher 
education. 

I  have  prepare  i  a  supplementary  state- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  shows  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  6-year  pro- 
gram of  education  imder  the  bill  is 
slightly  more  than  $3  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  some  $1,200,000,000.  or  40  per- 
cent, is  to  provide  assistance  for  pro- 
grams directly  benefiting  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

For  example,  $100  million  a  year,  or 
$600  million  over  the  6-year  period, 
would  go  to  help  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoolteachers  to  take  advanced 
training  in  summer  schools  or  extension 
courses.  In  this  way  the  teachers  will 
be  able  to  better  prepare  themselves: 
and  by  better  preparing  themselves  be 
enabled  to  attain  higher  grades  of  pay. 

There  is  also  some  $40  million  a  year 
in  the  bill — ^whlch  would  represent  some 
$240  million  over  the  6-year  period — 
for  science-teaching  facilities  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  to  pro- 
vide better  equipment  for  laboratories, 
and  other  specialized  equipment  suitable 
for  use  in  teaching  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages. 

A  part  of  the  $1,200,000,000  would  be 
matched  by  State  and  local  fimds,  and 
that  matching  would  give  us,  over  the 
6-year  period,  a  total  of  $1,660,C 03,000 
for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
showing  how  the  $1,660,000,000  would  be 
expended  for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said.  Surely  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts us  with  reference  to  our  schools. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  attack  the 
problem  not  only  at  the  level  of  higher 
education,  but  also  at  the  level  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  We 
must  attack  it  at  all  levels. 

Even  our  scholarship  program,  which 
Is  to  provide  scholarships  to  enable  boys 
and  girls  graduating  from  our  secondary 
schools  to  go  to  colleges  and  imiversities, 
will  have  a  most  wholesome  and  healthy 
effect  on  our  secondary  and  elementary 
schools.  This  is  true  for  this  reason: 
The  scholarships  proposed  in  our  bill  will 
be  granted  to  secondary  school  graduates 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability,  their  scho- 
lastic achievement  and  their  aptitude  for 
higher  learning.  These  scholarships  will 
be  really  on  honor,  an  award,  to  be  won 
by  application  and  good  work  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

There  are  provisions  in  8.  3187  aimed 
at  making  sure  that  a  college  student 
who  needs  financial  help  can  obtain  It. 
Any  boy  who  needs  financial  help  is  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram, at  a  2-percent  rate  of  interest.  We 
go  further  and  provide  that  if.  after 
graduating  from  college,  the  young  per- 
son, boy  or  girl,  who  has  had  a  loan,  en- 
ters the  teaching  profession  the  loan  will 
be  canceled  at  the  rate  of  20  percent 


defense 
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a  year.  Thus  if  he  remains  in  that  pro- 
fession for  5  years,  the  loan  will  ie  can- 
celed. I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempori.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired.  | 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  askmnanl- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi« 
tional  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  mi^iute. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  is  also  proviiion  for 
a  work-study  program,  which  ^nll  give 
another  opportunity  to  boys  and  girls 
who  might  need  financial  help.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo^is  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RitORD  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referr^. 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  ] 

National  Dernse  Edtjcation  Act  of  1958 — 
Statement  Bt  Senator  Listkr  »li. 

On  Thvirsday,  January  30,  when  I  Intro- 
duced the  national  defense  education  bill, 
S.  3187,  I  pointed  out  that  "the  bill  presents 
a  weU-rounded  program  of  emergency  assist- 
ance designed  to  stimulate  and  assist  edu- 
cation at  aU  levels."  Because  some  news 
reports  concerning  this  bill  have  innrpreted 
it  as  a  bill  designed  solely  to  aid  higlier  edu- 
cation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sup- 
plementary statement  concerning  fhe  pro- 
posal be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  femarks. 
The  fact  is  the  bill  lays  great  stress  on  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  total  cost  of  the  proposed  6-y|ear  pro 
gram  of  education  for  the  national 
Is  slightly  more  than  tS  billion, 
amount,  approximately  $l,2OO,00O,0Ct),  or  40 
percent,  is  authorized  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  programs  directly  benefiting 
secondary  and  elementary  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, with  State  and  local  matching,  t>ie  over 
all  nationwide  expendltxires  for  edu 
low  the  college  level  will  amount 
than  $1,660,000,000  In   the   6-year 

For  example,  the  bill  provides 
for  each  6  years  for  the  acquisition  ofjscience- 
teaching  facilities  for  use  in  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools.  These  fimds  will 
help  the  Nation's  public  schools  !  acquire 
specialized  equipment  suitable  for  i^ovidlng 
education  in  science,  mathematics,  a:  id  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  As  defined  In  the 
bill,  the  term  "acquisition."  when  used  In 
conjunction  with  science-teaching  facilities. 
Includes  the  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings and  the  equipping  of  new  buildings  and 
existing  buildings,  whether  or  not  altered. 
Through  this  program,  in  6  years  $^40  mU- 
Uon  of  Federal  funds,  matched  by  K40  mU- 
Uon  of  State  and  local  funds,  inking  a 
total  of  $480  mUlion.  will  be  expended  to 
modernize  the  facilities  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  teaching  of  science  and 
langiaages  to  our  Nation's  children. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  3187  are  extreniely  oon- 
■ciotu  of  the  all-Important  role  of  1  tie  indi- 
vidual teacher  in  our  Nation's  elemen  tary  and 
secondary  schools.  Above  all,  they  fcire  con- 
sclotu  of  the  need  to  provide  as  many  teach- 
ers as  possible  with  greater  knowledge  of 
their  subjects  and  to  increase  the  financial 
rewards  earned  by  teachers.  The  blf.  there- 
fore, provides  a  number  of  programs  fcy  which 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolteaaiers  can 
secure  advanced  courses  in  the  subject  which 
they  teach  and  receive  additional  income  by 
modest  stipends  paid  them  whll«  taking 
these  coiirses. 

For  example,  title  VI  of  the  bill  providea 
$75  million  a  year  for  6  years  for  \  he  pay- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  tei  chers  to 
attend  summer  courses  and  Institvtlons  oX 
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higher  education,  and  $25  million  a  year  for 
6  years  for  teachers  to  attend  extension 
coiirses  In  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Teachers  who  are  selected  for  summer  courses 
will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $75  a  week  plus 
$15  a  week  for  each  dependent.  Teachers  se- 
lected to  take  extension  coursesi  wUl  be  paid 
$7  for  each  day  on  which  they  attend  such 
courses,  with  a  celling  of  $56  fof  any  30-day 
period. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provldey  for  paying 
secondary  schoolteachers  to  attend  sununer 
institutes  for  courses  in  the  co|insellng  and 
guidance  of  high-school  stude^its,  particu- 
larly gifted  students.  Teachers ;  selected  un- 
der this  program  wUl  be  paid  tib  a  week  for 
each  week  of  their  attendance  att  such  Insti- 
tution and  $16  a  week  In  addition  for  each 
dependent.  Teachers  who  participate  In  the 
program  will  Improve  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  they  teach.  Improve  their  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects,  advance  their  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  thus  qualify  for 
higher  salaries  in  their  own  sctiool  system; 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  modest  sti- 
pend while  attending  summer  or  extension 
courses. 

The  effect  upon  the  students  in  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  wiU  be  of 
even  greater  importance.  T 

The  bill  also  provides  addltloaal  means  by 
which  Instruction  for  guidance  of  students 
in  the  elementary  and  secoiidary  pubUo 
schools  may  be  Improved.  Tbi$  wUl  be  ac- 
complished through  programs  providing  $lfi 
million  a  year  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  guidance  and  counseling  programs  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  $10  mUlloln  a  year  to 
these  agencies  for  consultant^  In  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  langliages,  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  aid  teachers  pf  these  sub- 
jects in  the  States  schools.  A  |total  of  $150 
million  during  the  6-year  period  is  author- 
ized for  these  two  programs.  State  and  local 
matching  funds  will  add  $10^  million  to 
these  programs.  i 

The  proposed  program  Includ^  $10  milUon 
a  year  for  6  years  for  research]  and  experi- 
mentation in  new  educational  inedlums.  sucb 
as  films  and  television.  This  will  be  of  value 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

A  further  provision  of  the  pill  affecting 
education  below  the  college  levfl  Is  the  title 
which  amends  the  Vocational  EJducatlon  Act 
to  provide  $20  million  a  year  Jn  additional 
funds  for  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
area  vocational  education  programs.  These 
win  provide  vocational  training  In  essential 
occupations,  including  retraining  made  nec- 
essary by  scientific  and  techaological  de- 
velopments. Through  matching  provisions, 
the  $120  million  authorized  In  the  bill  for 
Federal  assistance  will  be  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  State  and  local  funds  in  the  same 
amount,  thus  providing  a  total. of  $240  mil- 
lion to  stimulate  the  training  oi  technicians 
in  skills  essential  to  national  defense. 

The  new  national  defense  schplarshlp  pro- 
gram authorized  in  ova  bUl  alao  is  directed 
in  major  part  toward  our  seconUary  schools. 
Witnesses  who  have  appearetfbefore  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  [Welfare  have 
stressed  repeatedly  that  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  scholarship  program  wUl  be  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  students  all  down  the 
line,  as  they  put  it,  to  do  their  best  In  their 
school  work,  to  take  the  harder  courses,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  scholastlcally  to  go 
forward  and  to  comiiete  for  the  scholarship* 
in  their  last  year  of  school,  "tht  sponsors 
of  the  bill  regard  this  stimula^ng  effect  of 
the  scholarship  program  as  even  more  Im- 
portant than  the  furnishing  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  able  students.  | 

In  the  first  year  after  the  program  Is  estab- 
lished, 40,000  young  American  noys  and  girls 
graduating  from  high  school  wlU  receive  Na- 
tional Defense  Scholarships,  aikl  every  year 
for  5  succeeding  years,  40,000  adnitlonal  high 
school  graduates  will  receive  such  scholar- 
ships. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  4  or  6 
times  this  number,  at  the  veiy  least.  wlU 


compete  for  these  scholarships  during  each 
year  of  the  program.  Its  impact  on  the  lower 
grades  will  grow  even  greater,  and  by  the 
sixth  year,  340,000  boys  and  girls  wiU  have 
won  such  scholarships,  wbUe  probably  weU 
over  a  million  or  a  miUlon  and  a  half  wUl 
have  prepared  themselves  to  compete  for  the 
awards. 

Surely  this  one  program  alone  will  have  an 
immense  effect  in  improving  education  at  all 
levels,  both  above  and  below  the  high  school. 

Finally,  the  sponsors  of  the  blU  have  recog- 
nized that  financial  inducements  are  not  the 
only  way  by  which  our  young  people  can  be 
stimulated  to  Improve  their  education,  to 
study  harder,  and  to  take  the  courses  that 
wUl  make  possible  their  entering  college  and 
proceeding  toward  professional  careers, 
whether  in  science,  teaching,  medicine,  law, 
or  any  other  field  of  higher  learning. 

The  bill  provides  that  6  percent  xf  the 
high  school  graduates  every  year  who  attain 
the  highest  scholastic  achievement  shall  be 
awarded  a  Congressional  citation  and  receive 
a  scroll  and  a  medal  as  token  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  Congress  and  the  whole  Nation 
holds  those  who  strive  for  intellectual 
achievement. 

The  bill  S.  3187  doee  not  seek  only  to  assist 
higher  education,  or  any  particular  level  of 
education,  but  rather  education  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  CXiARK.  Iklr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hili.]  for  his  most 
helpful  remarks  about  his  bill.  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his 
objectives.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  been  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to 
appear  as  a  witness  before  his  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  next 
week,  at  which  time  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  speak  In  greater 
detail  on  this  subject  I  hope  I  can  per- 
suade my  good  friend  to  incorporate  some 
additional  features  in  his  bill.  I  know 
that  he  will  listen  to  me  with  an  open 
mind. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  only  will  I  listen  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  with  an  open  mind:  but  if  he  will 
read  the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  when  I 
Introduced  the  national  defense  educa- 
tion bill,  he  will  note  that  I  stated  that 
out  of  the  hearings  would  perhaps  come 
facts  which  would  residt  in  modifications 
In  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SELF-HELP 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  several  times  on  the  Senate 
floor  recently,  many  American  com- 
munities are  experiencing  difficult  prob- 
lems because  of  rising  unemplojrment 
and  falling  busines*  revenue. 

A  great  many  towns  and  cities  find 
that  their  tax  intake  Is  dwindling.  Why? 
Because  businessmen  are  earning  less 
profits  and.  therefore,  there  is  less  to 
tax:  because  labor  encounters  increasing 
amotmts  of  layoffs,  and  therefore  is  buy- 
ing less. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  many- 
fold.    On  several  occaaiona  I  have  sug- 


gested what  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  through  Its  various  agencies. 
But  today,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  real  task  is  one  of  grassroots  action. 

Yes,  the  real  key  is  self-help.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  long  beUeved  in 
self-help.  Its  communities  have  a  won- 
derful tradition  of  teamwork  in  order 
to  meet  local  problems.  It  believes  in 
civic  cooperation,  in  management,  work- 
ing with  labor  and  education  and  re- 
ligion, in  order  to  provide  for  community 
well-being. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  statement  which  I 
have  prepared  on  Wisconsin  self-help. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkumt  bt  Sxhato*  Wlx.rr 

Not  so  long  ago,  one  of  the  very  fine  news- 
papers of  my  State,  the  Racine,  Wis..  Journal- 
Times,  had  another  of  Its  many  stimulating 
editorials.  It  was  entiUed  "Mostly  Up  to 
Ovu"selve8." 

Its  theme  was  perhaps  best  expressed  In 
one  sentence: 

"V7hat  is  needed  in  this  area — which  has 
all  the  resources  necessary  for  industrial 
prosperity — is  a  little  luck  in  the  national 
economy,  and  a  lot  of  drive  on  the  home 
front." 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  indications 
that  Racine  will  provide  such  drive. 

And  other  communities  throughout  my 
State  will  likewise  provide  such  drive. 

In  the  Tuesday,  January  38.  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Mr.  Jack  Stephan.  of  Madison,  was 
quoted  very  soundly  as  saying: 

"Other  States  have  waterpower  and 
land  *  *  *.  We've  got  s(»nethlng  different 
in  our  people." 

And  then  he  cited  the  instance  of  the  citi- 
eens  of  Pardeevllle,  Wis.,  and  I  should  like 
to  include  now  what  he  said  about  this 
splendid  community: 

"KXSTDENTS  BUILO  BOOT 

"Pardeevllle  residents  aided  the  American 
Scoreboard  Co.  in  completing  a  plant  addi- 
tion in  time  for  the  firm  to  fulfill  a  contract, 
he  said.  The  company  makes  plastic  signs 
and  scoreboards  for  gymnasiums. 

"  "The  whole  town — the  minister,  lawyer, 
druggist,  everyone — helped  put  a  roof  on  the 
place  so  the  firm  could  complete  its  contract,' 
Stephan  said." 


ACHXKvsaaofTS  or  local  nnmsruAL 

DKVBLOPaCKMT   COCFOaATIONS 

To  this  example  could  be  added  a  great 
many  others. 

On  a  subeequent  ooeaston,  I  am  going  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  some  other  illus- 
trations. 

I  am  going  to  teU  the  story  of  Wiseonsin^i 
local  industrial  development  corporations 
and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

I  am  going  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Development  oC  the 
University  of  Wlsoonsln,  at  Ifadiaon. 

But  the  principle  that  I  will  state  is  very 
simple:  Wlsoonsln  belleres  that  government 
has  a  vital  task  to  perform. 

But  WieeonslB  also  bellevee  that  "Ood 
belpe  tboee  who  help  themselves." 

Wisconsin  believes  in  every  man;  every 
community,  doing  what  Is  necessary  for  Its 
own  good;  Its  own  salvation. 

Lincoln  phrased  it  this  way:  "The  legiti- 
mate object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
•o  well  do,  for  themselves  in  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities.  In  aU  that  the 
people  can  individually  do  as  well  for  them- 
selves, government  ought  not  to  interfere." 


THE  LESSON  OF  SENATOR  WILEY'S 
HOMETOWN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
turn  bade  the  pages  of  history  somewhat. 

I  remember  in  my  own  community  of 
Chippewa  FaUs  in  1908  when  I  ran  for 
the  ofOce  of  district  attorney,  I  cam- 
paigned in  our  sawmill  area,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  town  was  in  the  dumps,  so  to  speak, 
because  the  mill  was  closing  down. 
There  was  not  enough  timber  to  keep  it 
going.  Yes,  the  gloom  was  so  thick  In 
some  places  that  It  could  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

There  were  some  with  gray  hair,  who 
were  yet  young  in  «)irit.  They  said, 
"WeT  fln-l  the  answer."  They  called  a 
meeting.  They  discussed  the  opportu- 
nities. They  looked  around  about  them. 
There  were  a  couple  of  PoUsh  boys  there 
who  could  scarcely  q;>eak  English,  who 
were  repairing  shoes.  Someone  had  the 
idea,  why  not  start  a  shoe  factory?  And 
the  banks,  and  the  people,  furnished  a 
little  capital.  So  they  went  to  work. 
And  out  of  their  efforts  came  a  wonder- 
ful industry  for  Chippewa  Falls — an  in- 
dustry which  has  paid  off  handscmxely  to 
business  and  labor  and  Investor  and 
community  and  consumer. 

AM  ZMBPnUTIoirAL  1 


That  brings  to  mind  an  old  tale.  It 
has  been  related  many  times,  but  it  is 
well  worth  repeating.  It  concerns  an 
elderly  colored  gentleman  some  80  years 
old.  He  had  lost  his  wife.  Depression 
came  along  and  he  lost  his  home.  And 
he  started  wandering  up  and  down  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  Southland. 
But  he  had  a  singing  heart — that  is  why 
they  called  him  Singing  Sam.  He  sang 
"The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  I  ShaU  Not 
Want";  "Around  About  Me  Are  the 
Everlasting  Arms." 

One  day  he  came  to  a  village  and  an- 
other colored  gentleman  said,  "Sam, 
you're  looking  for  a  place  to  call  home, 
aren't  you?"  "Yes."  "Go  on  up  there 
on  the  hill,  I've  got  a  shack  you  can  live 
in."  Sam  went  up  and  he  found  the 
shack.  It  was  in  terrible  condition.  Its 
roof  was  caved  in.  The  doors  were  off 
the  hinges,  and  the  windows  and  shut- 
ters were  broken.  Out  in  the  half -acre 
lot,  weeds  and  poison  ivy  grew  thick. 

But  Sam  went  to  work,  and  the  next 
spring  the  local  colored  parson  came  by. 
He  beheld  almost  a  miracle.  The  whole 
house  had  been  rehabilitated.  Windows, 
doors,  shutters,  roof,  all  rebuilt:  atul  out 
in  the  half -acre  lot,  little  vegetable  ploto 
and  a  flower  garden.  And  the  parson 
looked  and  said  in  awe,  "8am,  you  and 
the  Lord  has  sure  done  a  good  Job  here." 
But  Sam  replied,  "Parson,  you  fhould 
have  seen  it  when  the  Lord  had  it  alone." 

Well.  so.  too.  as  I  have  related,  mjr 
own  little  town  of  Chippewa  FaUs  had 
dnglng  souls  in  It.  and  they  went  to 
work.  And  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
spot  in  America  today.  In  place  of  the 
sawmill,  there  is  a  great  powerplant 
and  upriver  there  is  another  powerplant, 
and  10  miles  above  that  is  another  power- 
plant.  Back  in  those  dasrs,  the  bank  de- 
posits were  about  one-tenth  of  what  they 
are -today.  The  shoe  industry  in  that 
little  town  generates  a  total  of  something 
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nke  $20  miman  %  year,  with  sklUed.  well- 
paid  labor. 

TRX  KBAL  AMSWXB— OOOPBUTIOM 

This  was  self-help  appUed  in  a  veiy 
real  sense.    And  there  was  cooperation. 

The  word  "cooperation"  has  always 
Intrigued  me.  I  remember  a  story  that 
came  out  of  the  First  World  War.  They 
said  there  was  a  cleric  who  was  con- 
stantly up  In  the  front  looking  after  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  soldier  boys,  as  well 
as  their  physical  needs.  He  exposed 
himself  time  and  time  again  to  save  a 
wounded  soldier.  But  at  last  his  luck 
ran  out  and  he  was  fatally  woimded. 

Now.  you  know  that  they  say  that 
some  spiritual-minded  men,  when  they 
are  about  to  pass  on,  go  through  a  vesti- 
bule where  they  can  look  forward  and 
look  backward.  This  was  said  of  him.  as 
he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  with  the  boys 
gathered  around  him.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  be  seeing  something,  and  he  used  the 
word  "cooperarL" 

Someone  asked  him  what  he  had  said, 
and  he  spelled  it  out — "c-o-o-p-e-r- 
a-r-i" — ^In  the  Latin. 

Perhaps,  out  of  this  incident,  all  of  us 
can  learn;  we  can  get  a  directive  for  all 
of  us — ^to  be  a  little  more  cooperative  in 
the  real  sense ;  not  simply  in  word,  but  in 
action  and  deeds. 

This  is  my  creed,  and  I  believe  it  is  my 
State's  creed  as  weU.  That  is  why  Wis- 
consin is  growing. 

It  is  why  It  is  fulfilling  its  motto: 
"Forward," 

SMALL  BUSINESS 


Mr.THYE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
time  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  its  citizens  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  I  have  always 
attempted  to  support  legislation  and 
programs  which  would  strengthen  and 
assist  the  small  business  Anns  through- 
out the  Nation. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  authored 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953.  It  Is 
why  just  yesterday  I  Joined  with  the 
ehalrman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busl- 
ness  Committee  in  Introducing  a  tax  ad- 
justment bill  for  tmaU  business.  It  Is 
why  I  have  tirged  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  to  adopt  a  rather  wide 
agenda  for  its  work  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  task  of  keeping  small 
business  strong  belongs  to  private  eiti- 
sens.  elected  oflBcials,  and  Oovemment 
agencies  who  have  responsibility  in  areas 
affecting  small  business. 

Mr.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  vice  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  has  been  a  stalwart  friend 
of  small  business  down  through  the 
years.  He  imderstands  the  problems 
of  the  small  firm  because  he  has  spent 
a  good  deal  of  his  life  as  a  small-busi- 
ness man. 

Mr.  Burger  recently  met  with  Dr. 
Raymond  J,  Saulnier,  Chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  the  White  Hoiise.  I 
have  Just  received  a  copy  of  remarks 
from  Mr.  Burger  which  indicates  some  of 
the  problems  which  were  discussed  in 
his  meeting  with  Dr.  Saulnier. 


I  should  Uke  to  insert  in  the'RscoBD 
at  this  point  pertinent  correspondence 
of  importance  to  the  millions  (4  small- 
business  men  in  the  United  States. 

Iliere  t>eing  no  objection,  the  <iaterial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 

as  follows:  J 

Januast  Sd  1968. 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Sattlnzxs.  ' 

Chairman,  Ccruneil  of  Bconom^  Ad- 
visers, the  White  House.  Wos/ifn^ 
ton.  D.  C.  I 

IfT  Dbab  Di.  BAVLKVat:  Following  up  my 
recent  correspondence  with  the  ^norable 
Sherman  Adams  and  yourself,  and  y^fwr  letter 
of  December  24,  1957.  la  which  Iti  was  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  confer  with  you  at  a  time 
convenient  to  both,  I  am  most  plessed  that 
at  last  we  can  get  together  and  dlsctiss  the 
Important  major  problems  faced  hj  Inde- 
pendent busineea  throughout  thia  Nation, 
which  I  believe  caU  for  special  atteiitlon  and 
consideration  by  the  admlnlstratloB. 

In  the  flrst  Instance,  the  main  V^ponsl- 
blUty  of  any  and  aU  Independent  groups 
should  be  to  make  certain  that  the  door  Is 
kept  open  for  efHclent  Independent  business 
both  at  the  productlor  and  distribution 
level.  This  is  the  key  to  our  real  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  hence  the  reason  that  the 
executive  officers  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Buslnees,  on  dlreci  nation- 
wide vote  of  our  membership — all  Independ- 
ent business  and  professional  men4-are  un- 
der mandate  to  use  their  best  efforts  In  de- 
manding consistent.  Impartial,  and| vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 


>w«.  I 
begti 


AMTITRnST 

In  the  history  of  our  Nation,  beg^nlng  In 
or  around  1890,  the  Congress  was  Aware  of 
the  situation.  Hence  the  reason ,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  protect  the 
free-enterprise  system.  Whether  !the  ad- 
ministrations and  the  ooiutB  over  ihe  years 
have  vigorously  enforced  the  Sherman  Act  is 
quite  a  question.  | 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  respect  that  the 
late  Honorable  Walter  Llndley,  member  of 
the  United  States  Appeals  Courl|  In  the 
Chicago  district,  shortly  before  hU  passing 
made  the  statement,  and  I  quote:  "The 
Sherman  Act,  properly  Interpretedland  ad- 
ministered, could  remedy  all  the  IBs  meant 
to  be  cured  by  it."  It  was  hls|  further 
opinion  that:  "this  plan,  this  mSchanlsm 
did  not  break  down;  It  ham  nevct  needed 
more  than  proper  execution  and  enforce- 
meat,"  and  be  concluded:  "Too  rtUu  we 
enact  a  new  law  to  Ture  the  admli  Jetrstkm 
of  sn  old  one," 

Competent  independent  bueineif  hss  bsen 
awsre  et  thle  nitoMtton  and  turn  rondered 
when  enforeemest  would  •ettMlty  U  ke  place. 

We  were  told  ia  Febntairy  1M7,  l^  a  tben 
high  Oovernment  oOclal  In  bis 
before  a  Congreeeionai  committee.!  tliat  for 
36  years  or  more  the  adminletral 
merely  given  Up  service  to  the  en4>rcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

What  thle  does  lead  up  to  la  thiit  In  the 
minds  of  both  big  and  small  buslaess  they 
must  look  upon  the  antitrust  lawa;as  dead- 
letter  laws. 

It  must  be  understood  from  the  record  that 
we  In  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  are  not  antagonistic  to  big 
business  as  such.  More  power  to  them  If 
they  can  Increase  and  expand  their  posi- 
tions In  their  daily  operations,  provided  their 
operations  are  In  conformity  with  ^tate  and 
Federal  laws. 

It  is  to  be  noted  In  this  respect,,  that  the 
present  Attorney  General,  the  Honorable 
William  Rogers,  in  his  announced  program 
of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  is  tendering  an  Invitation  to  Iftie  attor- 
ney generals  of  the  various  States  to  meet 
with  him  at  an  early  date.  This  Is  a  healthy 
sign,  and  it  Is  our  hope  that  the  varloua 
attorney   generals   wUl   cooperate  with  ICr. 


Bogm  and  If  this  Is  accomplished  It  can 
go  a  long  way  to  bring  the  necessary  rellaf 
both  at  the  National  and  State, levels. 

Let  tt  be  imderstood  for  th^  record  that 
In  ottr  opinion,  the  Antitrust  Department, 
recently  headed  by  the  Honorable  Stanley 
Barnes,  and  now  by  the  Honorable  Victor 
Hansen,  gives  a  good  Indication  and  a  healthy 
sign  of  a  vigorous  enforcement  program.  We 
hope  It  continues,  and  along  this  line  of 
reasoning  It  is  ova  hope  and  pmyer  that  the 
administration  will  appropriate  the  needed 
funds  to  both  antitrust  agencies.  Including 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlsskm-r-and  through 
this  they  may  be  able  to  attrqct  comp>etent 
personnel— career  men  who  wllll  then  be  In 
a  position  tf>  bring  about  long  overdue 
needed  vigorous  enforcement  of  antitriist 
laws,  as  in  no  other  way  can  small  buslnees 
continue  their  ezlatenoe  in  otlr  free-enter- 
prise system.  I 

One  fiirther  thought  on  this— we  are  not 
so  much  •x>ncerned  as  to  the  present  sit- 
uation, but  we  are  vitally  ooicerned  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  snuiU  buslaeas  when  our 
economy  returns  to  a  normal  JeveL 

BMAzx  BimiNzss  ADhomstZAiion 

The  second  Item  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  have  the  privilege  to  discuss  with  you 
Is  In  relation  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration— again  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  our  members — and  we  beUeve  that 
the  action  of  the  House  In  the  first  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  by  practically  luani- 
mous  vote.  Improving  the  status  and  oper- 
ation of  the  6BA  was  a  forward  and  con- 
structive step  and  a  great  efkcouragement 
to  small  Imslness  as  a  whole. 

Of  course  there  Is  room  for  I  Improvement 
in  the  operation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, but  as  we  receniUy  advised  a 
Congressional  committee:  "Ronte  wasn't  built 
In  a  day."  and  therefore,  we  i  believe,  with 
concurrent  action  by  the  Senkte,  In  which 
the  administration  should  cor  cur,  this  will 
place  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
a  position  to  do  a  more  effecUve  and  con* 
structive   Job   In   behalf   of  axnall   business. 

The  improvement  in  the  acf.  as  so  voted 
by  the  House,  will  place  greater  and  greater 
responslbUity  on  the  admlnls^ation  of  the 
Small  Business  Adminlstratioti  in  carrying 
out  the  win  of  the  Congress.   ; 

Again  we  mge  the  admlnUttaUon  to  take 
a  positive  stand  on  this,  as  outlined. 


h  political 

campaign 

It  win  also 

Mnet  Com' 

Similar 


ta; 

Smsll  business  was  told  by 
parties  in  the  recent  preelden 
that  they  could  expect  tas  r 
be  found  that  the  Freeldenre 
mittM  OD  0maU  BustMes 
reeommendatlons,  Imall  btteliieas  took  ttiaee 
etotemeste  ae  a  direct  oMigatko  on  th»  part 
of  tbe  onee  wbo  made  the  etnteoMote,  aad 
we  believe  now  aiore  tban  ev^,  that  smalt 
business  should  be  placed  1«  a  poeitios— 
through  needed  tax  relief— eo  tibey  can  build 
up  security  for  the  time  when  our  economy 
reaches  a  normal  position 

I  think  it  Is  most  Im 
necessary,  for  all  tsrpes  of 
including  those  In  the  corpoi 
copartnerships,  and  those  un^ 
ownership   to   be   able  to  bn: 
seciirlty,  which  Is  long  overd 

It  goes  without  saying  tha 
our  economy  does  not  have  access  to  financ- 
ing aids  such  as  those  In  the  big  businaas 
structure  have  available  to  them. 

Our  Nation  Is  vitally  Interested  In  the 
economy  of  the  varlotia  natloi|s  throughout 
the  world.  However  we  do  believe  it  Is 
necessary  to  "keep  the  home  fiSes  burning" — 
that  is,  the  many  millions  of  small  buslneaa 
Institutions,  and  again  we  hope.  In  behalf 
of  smaU  business,  that  the  adnalnlstratlon 
will  come  out  and  recommend  tax  relief  of 
some  description  for  the  smaller  segments 
In  our  economy  who  are  In)  the  greatest 
number  In  our  overaU  economy. 


t.  and  most 
businesses 

te  structure, 
'  Individual 
up  definite 
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Doctor  Saulnier,  there  are  other  matters  on 
which  we  have  tieen  directed  to  foUow 
through  in  behalf  of  our  membership  but 
we  believe  at  this  moment  theee  are  the 
three  principal  subjects  on  which  we  will 
look  for  aU  our  support  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oaoa^  J.  Buauaa, 

Vice  President. 

Vntnm  Statss  Skmate, 

Sklcct  CoMicnTKs  ON  Small  Businxss. 
Washington,  D.  C.  December  13. 1957. 
Tlie  Honorable  Johm  SPAaKMAM, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  United  State*  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAB  John:  We  have  now  completed  the 
last  session  of  otir  committee  hearings  on 
the  Impact  of  Federal  taxation  on  smaU 
business.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  sit  with 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  during 
the  course  of  these  hearings.  I  believe  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  evidence 
presented  in  aU  of  the  cities  has  developed  a 
pattern  of  proposals  and  prob:ems  which  wlU 
be  of  great  use  as  we  proceed  to  formulate 
our  report. 

I  believe  it  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  that 
certain  corrective  adjustments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  are  needed  immediately. 
There  are  other  proposals  which  have  been 
made  and  discuned  by  businessmen  and 
other  citizens  which  should  have  been  given 
very  careful  consideration. 

You  win  recall  that  during  our  conver- 
sation of  last  spring  when  we  first  discussed 
the  possibility  of  holding  these  hearings,  we 
agreed  that  we  should  proceed  to  develop  a 
formxila  of  conclusions  and  findings  immedi- 
ately after  the  hearings.  ThU  would  enable 
the  committee  to  draft  Its  report  and  to  In- 
troduce it  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  these  prior  dircusslons,  I 
would  request  that  the  committee  staff  pro- 
ceed promptly  to  develop  recommendations 
and  suggestions  which  our  comn\ittee  can 
consider  at  Its  first  meeting  in  January  1968. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  submit 
to  you  for  your  consideration  five  proposals 
which  have  been  touched  upon  throughout 
the  testimony  of  our  witnesses: 

1.  A  form  of  deduction  of  all  concerns 
which  reinvest  profits  In  the  expansion  of 
their  operations,  ThU  would  provide  the 
neceeeary  caplUl  for  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  conceme  preeentiy  unable  to  obuin 
equity  funde. 

3,  A  eloee  esamlnatlon  of  tbe  preeent  de- 
predation reetrlctlons  sod  refulstlons  and 
positive  setlon  conoenilnff  sd  estetieloD  of 
section  107  of  the  19M  Internal  Sevenue  Code. 

8'  A  careful  eonelderatton  of  pro^ceed 
BMthods  for  grantlDf  deduetlone  to  tbe  eelf- 
employed  and  other  penons  not  members  of 
qualified  pension  programs  for  eontrlbutlons 
for  their  own  retirement, 

4.  Positive  action  concerning  a  provision 
for  the  payment  of  estate  taxes  In  InstaU- 
mente  so  that  businesses  need  not  be  liqui- 
dated solely  to  accommodate  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  A  protection  for  taxpayers  from  rulings 
of  the  Treasury  Inconsistent  with  Judicial 
interpretation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  am  convinced  that  tbe  SmaU  Business 
Committee  can  evolve  realistic  and  con- 
structive legislative  proposals  which  will  l>e 
of  great  benefit  to  the  small-business  com- 
munity. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  drafting  a  report  and  a  list  of 
legislative  proposals  which  will  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Small  Buslnees 
Committee. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaso  J.  Thts, 
United  States  Senator. 


NATioarAL  nxtaaATTOH  of 

IirDKPUVDXNT  BusiNxas, 
BurUngame.  Calif..  December  17, 1957. 
Hon.  Bdwabd  J.  Thtk. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IfT  Dbab  Sekatob:  I  was  able,  through 
the  trade  press,  to  see  the  copy  of  your 
letttt  of  the  18th  directed  to  the  Honorable 
John  Spabkman,  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  In  which  you  ably  tiring  to 
his  attention  five  proposals  as  to  the  com- 
mittee's action  In  bringing  In  their  report 
on  the  necessary  tax  relief  for  small  business 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  extensive  nationwide 
hearings  on  the  subject  matter. 

Senator.  In  a  quick  review,  I  think  it  may 
be  found  that  the  Federation  members  have 
already  taken  a  supporting  position  on  some 
of  these  major  recommendations  outlined  in 
your  letter.  an(l  I  am  checking  our  head  ofllce 
at  the  present  time  for  verification,  and  upon 
receipt  of  such  Information  will  advise  you 
accordingly. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  compliment 
you  for  the  splendid  action  you  have  taken 
In  making  these  thorough,  all-inclusive  rec- 
ommendations, and  it  is  our  hope,  for  the 
future  good  of  small  business,  that  the 
committee  will  unanimously  approve.  In  sub- 
stance, the  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OXOBOB  J.  Bxtbobb, 

Fice  President. 

National  Fkdebation  op 

Independent  Business, 
BurUngame,  Calif.,  December  18. 1957. 
Hon.  EowABo  J.  Thtx, 

Senate  Offlce  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sknatok:  As  ranking  minority 
nnember  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee it  would  be  my  opinion  that  you  would 
be  interested  in  the  expected  action  of  the 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress  as  it 
applies  to  needed  help  to  small  business  of 
this  Nation. 

Of  course  we  do  expect.  Insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ate Is  concerned,  that  the  Senate  SmaU  Biisi- 
ness  Committee  spearhead  the  drive  for  posi- 
tive, definite  relief  to  aid  efficient  smaU  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation. 

In  this  respect  you  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  splendid  recommendations  you  made 
to  tbe  cbairman  of  the  committee,  tbe  Hon- 
orable  Jonm  tPASKMAN,  on  tbe  recommended 
tas  relief  tot  small  business.  It  Is  our  hope 
that  tbe  committee  will  unanimously  en- 
done,  in  some  degree,  tbe  reeommendatlofie 
and  that  appropriate  action  will  be  taken. 
We  say  tlUs  because  small  buslnees  looked 
upon  the  pledgee  of  ttie  reepectlve  polltieal 
parties  la  19M,  that  these  pledges  would  be 
fulfllled. 

Tou  will  recall  my  oonfereaoe  with  tbe 
tben  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Preeldent,  I>r, 
Arthur  Bums,  on  July  ft,  1968,  where  during 
this  ponferenoe  major  economic  problems  af- 
fecting snuU  business  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Bums.  I  think  It  Is  good  to  review  those 
recommendat  ions. 

We  hold  paramount  the  first  Item  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  and  par- 
tlciUarly  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
nxittee,  would  be  all-out  action  in  seeing  to 
it  that  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  takes  place  through  the  Federal 
agencies.  In  no  other  way  can  small  busi- 
ness exist.  If  such  action  Is  Instituted  then 
It  would  be  In  order  for  other  helpful  actions 
of  the  Congress  to  protect  smaU  business. 
In  other  words,  the  door  of  opportunity  for 
small  business,  both  at  the  production  and 
distribution  level,  must  be  kept  open. 

We  are  not  so  very  much  concerned  as  to 
the  present  pUght  of  small  business,  but  we 
are  more  concerned  when,  sooner  or  later,  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  levels  off  and  returns 
to  a  normal  state.    We  mean  leas  Govern- 


ment expenditures,  partlenlaily  on  the  Inter* 

national  scene. 

We  are  wondering  then  what  will  happen 
to  smaU  bxisiness,  both  at  the  production  and 
distribution  level  when  that  takes  place? 

We  say  this  because  of  alarming  reports  wa 
are  receiving  as  to  the  actions  of  some  ma- 
jor producers  to  maintain  and  Increase  their 
position  both  at  the  production  and  dlstn* 
butlon  level — aU  at  the  expense  of  IndepezMl- 
ent    business. 

Along  this  Une  of  reasoning  I  am  attach- 
ing herewith  a  proposed  agenda  that  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  SmaU  Business 
Committee  wlU  shortly  hold  hearings  on. 
What  Is  involved  in  this  is  the  enforcement 
of  certain  sections  of  the  Robinson -Patman 
Act  applying  to  quantity  discounts  under 
the  law,  where  monopoly  or  concentration  is 
taking  place  within  an  Industry. 

The  Federation's  position  on  this  Is  tha 
law  Itself,  and  the  question  in  our  minds  is 
whether  the  Oovemment  antitrust  agencies 
use  all  their  best  efforts  In  invcd^ing  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  carrjrlng  out  the  fuU 
provisions  In  setting  up  this  action  as  the 
law  provided.  It  Is  true  that  a  certain  major 
commodity  is  Involved,  but  we  In  the  Fed- 
eration are  more  Interested  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved. 

It  was  stated  before  a  Senate  committee  in 
1947  by  the  then  head  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  for 
85  years  or  more  the  administration  had 
merely  given  Up  service  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
certain  segments  of  our  economy  must  have 
been  aware  of  this  situation  and  shaped  their 
poUcies  accordingly — aU  at  the  expense  of 
smaU  business  both  at  the  production  and 
distribution  level? 

The  Federation's  position  poUtieaUy  Is 
strictly  neutral,  and  we  do  reoogniae  where 
constructive  action  has  been  taking  place, 
and  we  do  admit  that  during  the  past  3  or  4 
years  there  has  been  more  positive  action  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  than  has  taken  place  heretofore.  Wa 
hope  and  trust  that  this  action  wiU  continue 
and  that  the  Senate  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee will  make  certain  that  positive  action 
Is  continued  on  this  major  help  to  efficient 
smaU  business  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  positive  concurrent  ac- 
tion wUl  be  taken  by  the  Senate  early  in  the 
coming  sMslon  of  the  Congress  In  ratifying 
the  action  of  the  Hotase,  setting  up  the  ftnall 
Business  Admlnlstrstlon  as  a  permanent 
agency,  and  in  substance  following  tbe  ae* 
tloB  in  tbe  Houee  Mil, 

TO  your  credit  in  the  public  bearlnffs  earlf 
In  the  Am  s«»lon  of  the  Mtb  Oonfrtis,  you 
did  take  positive  definite  action  In  bringlnff 
sbottt  Improvsd  reeommendstlons  for  tbe 
BasaU  Bueinesi  Administration, 

Again  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Benala 
Small  Buslneas  Commlttse  should  take  a 
poeltive  eoncreu  sUnd  on  the  setlon  of  tba 
House,  ae  slmUar  action  was  taken  to  a 
degree  In  the  House  SmaU  Buslnees  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator,  I  have  already  covered  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  tax  relief  for  small  business 
In  my  letter  to  you,  and  these  will  be  tbe 
three  principal  subject  matters  that  wa 
woiUd  request  your  help  on  in  setting  up 
an  overaU  agenda  for  the  Senate  SmaU 
Business  Committee  in  1058. 

There  are  some  other  items  that  shoxild 
be  taken  under  consideration  and  this  must 
not  be  construed  that  we  are  antllabor,  but 
It  is  necessary  to  protect  small  business  that 
labor  or  any  other  segment  of  our  economy 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  shovUd  be 
brought  in  under  the  fuU  provisions  of  the 
laws. 

It  Is  my  planning,  foUowing  out  the  sug- 
gestion which  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Sherman 
Adams  of  the  White  House,  that  at  an  early 
date  I  wUl  confer  with  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Adviser.  Dr.  Raymond  Saulnier,  which 
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Z  bope  to  do  at  a  eooTenlent  time  for  botb. 
and  at  whicb  time  I  will  dlscius  tbese  tbree 
or  four  major  economic  mattera  wltb  the 
Fresident'8  Bconomic  Adviser. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  tbat  you  bave  taken 
"  a  conaistent  Interest  in  tbe  aflaira  of  small 
biislness  dviring  your  cbairmansbip  of   the 
eommittee  and  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  tbat  committee,  it  is  our  bope  tbat 
we  can  look  forward  to  your  continued  ag- 
gressive leadership  in  having  tbese  recom- 
mendations   followed    out    by    tbe    Senate 
Small  Business  Committee. 
With  very  bigb  regards. 
Sincerely, 

GWKOB  J.   BTmCES, 

Vice  President. 

TThttkd  States  Sknatk, 
Select  Commtttee  ok  Smau.  Business, 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  December  20. 1957. 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  SAtTLNica, 

Chttirman,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Small   Business,   the    White   House. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Dr.  Satttnier:  As  the  second  session 
Of  the  85th  Congress  reconvenes,  the  posture 
and  position  of  small-business  firms  Is  cer- 
tain to  become  a  maJ<H'  subject  of  concern 
botb  from  the  standpoint  of  legislation  and 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  administrative  ac- 
tion. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  I  have  Just 
completed  participation  in  hearings  which 
were  held  throughout  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  the  impact  of  Federal  taxes 
upon  small  business.  The  committee  re- 
ceived much  valuable  Information  from 
amall-buslness  men  not  only  on  tbe  subject 
of  taxation,  but  also  upon  other  matters 
to  Its  report  of  August  7,  1356.  made  speciac 
pertaining  to  small  business. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business 
recommendations  concerning  tax  relief,  Gov- 
ernment procurement  policies,  financing  and 
technical  aids,  maintaining  maximum  com- 
pstition  in  our  free-enterprise  system,  and 
reduction  of  paperwork  necessary  In  com- 
plying with  Federal  laws  and  regulations. 

Since  that  time,  many  developments  have 
taken  place  within  all  of  these  areas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  will 
•ubmit  a  second  formal  report  within  the 
near  futiu-e  so  that  the  Congress  will  have 
the  benefit  of  administration  recommenda- 
tions on  legislative  quesUons  pertaining  to 
small  business. 

I  recommend  for  your  careful  consideration 
the  following  areas  where  both  the  admin- 
istration and  tbe  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  action : 

1.  The  extension  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent Government  agency.  The  Thye 
biU  and  others  now  pending  in  the  House 
and  Senate  provide  for  permanent  status. 

a.  Tax  relief  to  small-business  firms 
There  are  niunerous  bUls  before  tbe  House 
and  Senate  which  would  afford  reUef  in 
different  ways.  Testimony  taken  by  tbe 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  indicates 
that  the  question  of  tax  relief  is  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  the  small-business  man. 

3.  Meeting  credit  needs  of  small  business. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  plays  an 
Important  and  key  role  In  the  matter  of 
financing  and  credit.  Its  effectiveness  wo\ild 
be  enhanced  if  it  were  to  be  made  a  perma- 
nent egency. 

4.  Continued  efTort  to  simplify  procure- 
ment procedures  and  to  increase  the  share 
of  contracts  and  contract  dollars  awarded  to 
amaU  business. 

6.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antltnist 
laws  and  other  Federal  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  economy  from  monopolistic  prac- 
tices which  tend  to  ctirb  and  stme  competi- 
tion. *^ 

6.  Continued  action  to  eliminate  Govem> 
ment  competition  with  private  enterprise. 


7.  Recognition  of  small  buaine^  In  all 
mobillzatlon-base  planning.  Tha  defense 
moblUcation  order  issued  on  December  6 
which  made  the  Administrator  of  tlie  8BA  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Mobillzatipn  Board 
was  a  step  forward. 

8.  Small  business  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness should  become  a  vital  patt  of  the 
missile-development  program  from  liat  stand- 
point of  research  and  development,  as  well 
aa  procurement,  aa  prime  contractbra  or  aa 
aubcontractors.  j 

It  is  my  bope  tbat  tbe  Cabinet  0|umnlttee 
will  make  a  report  in  the  near  fvtture  and 
tbat  it  will  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tlona  on  the  above  subjects  ai«d  others 
whicb  would  be  vital  to  keeping  sotiall  biisl- 
neas  as  a  healthy  part  of  our  :  national 
economy.  i 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yovurs. 

Edward  J.  T^rs. 
United  States  isnator. 
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January  ^.  1958. 
Hon.  John  Spaxkican. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  John:  I  bave  received  youri  letter  in 
which  you  request  suggestions  from  jthe  com- 
mittee members  on  an  agenda  for  U|e  coming 
year.  I  wish,  first  of  all,  to  commend  you  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  staff.  The  committee  has 
continued  to  make  gains  in  its  ceaseless  ef- 
forts to  assist  small-business  firms  1 1  nvuner- 
ous  areas  of  activity. 

Before  making  suggestions  for  future  ac- 
tion, I  want  to  comment  on  tbe  tax  bearings 
which  were  conducted  during  tbe  adjourn- 
ment period  of  Congress.  From  my  |  artlcipa- 
tlon  at  the  hearinss  and  from  con  rersation 
and  correspondence  with  businessmen  from 
all  perts  of  the  Nation,  I  believe  that  our 
committee  has  performed  a  great  sexvlce. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  t  eavy  tax 
burden  whicb  falls  upon  the  small  business 
man  today  not  only  works  an  extrei  ne  hard- 
ship upon  him.  but  It  also  deprives  <JJr  entire 
economy  of  the  type  of  growth  and  ejcpanslon 
which  has  in  the  past  characterized  the  small 
firms  within  our  business  community. 

Staff  members  who  worked  so  faithfully 
and  arduously  on  this  major  proje  rt  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  dedicate!  1  service. 

I  am  now  looking  forward  to  tbe  issiiance 
of  the  committee  report  and  to  specific  rec- 
ommendations which  the  commi  tee  will 
make  as  a  result  of  the  bearings. 

Looking  to  the  months  ahead,  I  reg  pectfully 
suggest  that  the  committee  consldeT the  fol- 
lowing items  for  its  agenda:  | 

1.  The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
has  become  well  known  and  favorably  known 
for  its  splendid  work  In  tbe  area  of]  Govern- 
ment procurement.  I  assume  that  ihe  com- 
mittee wlU  continue  its  regular  endeavor 
in  this  area.  i 

However.  I  suggest  that  the  cinmlttee 
establish  a  new  subcommittee  devbted  en- 
tirely to  an  all-out  effort  to  establiah  smaU- 
buslnesB  flxms  as  an  Integral  parTof  tbe 
Governments  new  missile  progniml  I  sug- 
gest this  as  tbe  No.  1  priority  for  toi  coming 
year.  We  must  recognize  tbat  in  th*  coming 
years  there  wlU  be  a  continued  in«rease  in 
tbe  development  of  our  missiles.  ;  This  U 
inevitable.  For  a  time  our  Nation  n^ust  con- 
tinue to  gauge  its  strength  and  thu4  its  pro- 
curement in  terms  of  both  the  so-cailed  con- 
ventional weapons,  and  the  mlssileai 

For  the  past  7  years  and  for  several  years 
before  1950.  this  committee  and  Its  predeces- 
sor have  inspired  and  encouraged  a^realistlc 
amaU-buslnesa  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  other  Government 
agencies.  We  bave  not  always  been  satisfied 
With  the  percentage  of  awards  wbfch  have 
gone  to  small-business  concerns,  ttowever 
everyone  admits  to  the  general  effe(  rtlveness' 
or  our  work  in  this  field. 


I  now  feel  It  la  time  for  otnj  eommittee  to 
apecialize  in  missiles  If  we  are  tf>  keep  up  with 
developments  and  if  we  are  to  ix>ntinue  to  b« 
effective  in  aasistin^  amall  firms  in  procure- 
ment, j 

I  suggest  tbat  tbe  new  subcommittee  b« 
established  immediately,  that  membership  be 
assigned,  and  that  it  addresa  itself  in  the 
beginning  to  two  primary  sxibjecta.  They 
would  be  amall  business  in  nisElle  research 
and  development  and  smal*  business  in 
actual  production  of  missile  components. 
I  further  urge  that  the  com|nittee  take  a 
strong  position  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  have  the  missile  priqie  contractora 
establish  subcontracting  programa  within 
their  plants.  I  also  will  urge  tiuit  tbe  Small 
Biisiness  Administration  take  fimilar  action. 

a.  A  No.  a  priority  item  which  I  woxild  like 
to  present  Is  tbat  tbe  commitiee  commence 
Immediately  to  study  measures  which  would 
expand  the  disaster  loan  pr<)gram  of  tbe 
Small  Business  AdminlstraUo*.  I  bave  al- 
ready introduced  a  biU  wblcb  la  aimed  at 
this  target.  However,  there  14  much  whleb 
must  be  done  In  tbe  way  of  ^xidy  and  re- 
aearch  Into  how  disasters  sucji  as  drought, 
fiood.  and  continued  rainfall  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  early  snows,  eta — can  be  met 
and  dealt  with  most  effectlveljf.  In  this  re- 
g  uxl,  I  also  suggest  that  we  Explore  exten- 
sively the  posaibllity  of  tying  amall-buslneM 
disaster  programs  more  closely  with  agri- 
culture disaster  programs.  A  i^attem  always 
develops  when  a  rural  area  is  ^rlcken.  Tha 
farmer  loses  crops  and  is  dealt  heavy  finan- 
clal  losses  by  disasters.  This  reduction 
In  purchasing  power  is  next  nmiced  on  the 
mam  streets  of  the  smaller  toirns  and  com- 
munities. This  alfecta  the  «naU-bualneaa 
men.  I  feel  that  the  committed  can  be  most 
helpful  to  the  agenciea  cbarfed  with  ad- 
mlnlcterlng  the  disaster  aid  Tprogrami  by 
Initiating  such  a  review  and  study. 

3.  In  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
rullnss  in  the  Nashville  Milk  Ca.  v.  Carnation 
Mtlk  Co.  and  Safeway  stores  v.  Vance  X 
stroEgly  urge  that  the  commltltee  give  care- 
ful attention  and  action  to  the  status  of 
our  antitrust  laws  and  the!  enforcement 
thereof  by  tbe  Department  oi  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  anti- 
trust laws  constitute  a  foundation  of  free, 
open,  and  fair  competition  in  pur  economy 
There  must  be  continued  vigilance,  review 
and  study  to  strengthen  wherever  needed 
and  to  guarantee  vigorous  enXo< 
Is  a  subject  whicb  the  o 
handled  effectively  with  comi 
nel  and  I  feel  that  the  subje..  _  _ 
granted  a  high  priority  on  oui  agendathis 
year.                                                  | 

4.  I  cannot  urge  strongly  enilugh  that  the 
committee  continue  with  Its  4ork  In  fight- 
ing needless  and  unnecesearyi  Government 
competition  wltb  private  bu&lneee.  There 
is  nothing  more  demoralizing  fcr  a  businesa 
firm  seeking  to  carry  on  Its  fidld  of  activity 
than  to  find  itself  deep  in  coni)etitlon  with 
the  Government.  You  wUl  retail  that  last 
year — our  committee  was  able  ito  work  with 
the  Navy  In  closing  paint  pUnts.  We  were 
effective  in  forestalling  a  heavt 
In  baking  equipment  at  the  Aij 
emy  at  Colorado  Springs.  In 
Government  agencies  have 
eliminating  and  curtailing  ni 
merclal  type  activities.  Lette 
for  this  program  have  come 
over  the  Nation.  I  urge  a  stepped -up  pro- 
gram and  fight  against  this  type  of  Govern- 
ment competition. 

6.  Last  year  I  urged  that  tlie  committee 
solicit  the  assistance  of  Government  agen- 
cies and  private  firms  in  an  effort  to  get  an 
objective  report  of  biislness 
causes  for  failures.  Such  a  -p.,^.  ^^.^^y, 
also  present  an  accoimtlng  of  tfie  new  busi- 
ness firms  which  are  opening  hew  doors  of 
businees  each  day.-  I  do  not  feel  tbat  this 
has  been  accomplished  to  dat^     There  baa 
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been  criticism  of  the  committee  from  busi- 
nessmen and  interested  citizens  th&t  tbe 
coomilttee  haa  become  a  reporting  service 
of  statlatlca  concerning  business  failurea, 
but  tbat  It  haa  not  analyzed  tbe  statistica 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  failure.  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  no  study  to  my  knowledge 
haa  been  made  by  tbe  committee  on  tbe 
comparison  of  new  businesses  with  those 
which  have  closed  down.  It  is  always  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  and  heavy  concern  when  I  read 
or  hear  of  a  business  closing  its  doors.  How- 
ever. I  feel  that  conclusions  as  to  the  reasons 
should  not  be  arrived  at  without  an  effort 
being  made  to  determine  the  causea.  There- 
fore. I  again  request  tbat  the  conmilttee  go 
to  work  on  this  and  avoid  any  possible  criti- 
cism tbat  It  has  become  merely  a  reporting 
service. 

6.  The  Small  BualiMaa  Administration  haa 
alwaya  worked  cooperatively  with  our  com- 
mittee In  developing  tbe  programa  which 
WlU  be  of  greatest  help  to  small  business. 
Tbe  aetlTitlea  of  tbe  6BA  abould  be  reviewed 
carefully  and  constructive  suggestions  should 
be  given  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

7.  I  would  hope  tbat  the  committee  and  the 
staff  will  continue  to  investigate  and  study 
the  question  of  mergers  in  Industry  and  tinsi- 
ness  today.  This  subject  Is.  of  course,  re- 
lated In  a  very  real  sense  with  tbe  suggestion 
on  antitrust  laws  and  their  enforcement. 

8.  I  mention  tax  .wljuatments  for  aman 
business  assuming  that  we  shall  cover  that 
subject  completely  and  thosxjughly  in  con- 
sideration of  tbe  tax  bearings  which  I  bave 
already  referred  to. 

0.  With  continued  emphasis  being  placed 
upon  foreign  aid  by  tbe  CoDgress  and  tbe 
administratton.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  be  vigilant  to  assure 
amall  auppUera  and  manufacturers  of  a  right- 
ful and  Just  part  In  jH-ocuremeuta  under  that 
program. 

10.  I  am  assiuning  that  tbe  committee  will 
conUnue  Its  work  In  evaluating  the  work  of 
quasi-Judicial  regulatory  bodiea  and  tbe 
effect  of  their  rulings  and  work  on  the  smail 
bualneas  community. 

I  am  presenting  these  comments  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  spirit  of  cocqi^eratlon  and  am 
looking  forward  to  another  year  of  accom- 
plishment and  favorable  reaultc  as  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  youra. 

ESWABS  J.  Thtx. 
United  State*  Senator. 


reclamation  and  the  aqricdl- 
turaIj  surplus 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Gov.  George  Dewey  Clyde,  of 
Utah,  addressed  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  In  Chicago. 
His  subject  was  Reclamation  and  Agri- 
cultural Suiplus. 

Governor  Clyde  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  his  subject.  Bom 
in  an  area  wnred  by  one  of  this  ooun- 
try'B  first  Federal  irrigation  projects — 
Utah's  strawberry  project — he  spent  his 
early  years  amidst  the  trials  and  prob- 
lems of  making  a  productive  farm  out 
of  the  desert.  Irrigation  was  a  part  ol 
tbe  farm  job.  and  the  shovel  and  the 
lantern  were  tools  as  common  as  the 
plow  and  the  hoe. 

An  extremely  intelligent  man,  he  was 
valedictorian  of  his  hi£^ -school  class,  as 
well  as  the  graduating  class  of  1921 
from  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Logan,  where  he  majored  in  irrigation 
agriculture.  From  there,  he  vent  to  tbe 
University  of  Calif CMrnia  and  received  l^s 
master  at  scifenoe  degree  in  eivil  engi- 
neering. 
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Besides  holding  memberdiip  in  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers, he  also  belongs  to  the  Society  <rf 
Civil  Engineers,  the  Sofl  Conservation 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Western 
Snow  Conference.  His  achievements 
have  been  many,  starting  in  1934,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  State  water  con- 
servation board  by  Governor  Blood.  He 
has  served  as  dean  of  the  school  of  engi- 
neering at  Utah  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, pioneered  in  water  runoff  forecast- 
ing, and  has  been  a  special  adviser  to 
two  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  on  water 
resources  and  utilization.  Presently,  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  and  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Governor. 

With  this  backgroimd  In  mind,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  \iill  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  Governor  Clyde's  speech, 
which  I  hereby  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

RECLAMATION  AMD  THK  AORICITLTtnUU,  8TnU>I.T78 

(Presented  by  George  D.  Clyde.  Governor  of 
Utah,  to  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Society    of    Agrlcultiu-al    Engineers. 
Chicago.  HI..  Dcceniljer  17.  11)57) 
There    Is    an    old    story,    popular   In    this 
oountry — so  oWU  in  fact  that  it  was  probably 
old  When  vauderille  was  young.   But  it  kcepe 
cropping  up.  in  one  form  or  another,  be- 
cause it  is  a  classic  illustration  of  one  of 
tbe  basic  frailties  o<  human  nature. 

The  story  concerns  a  call  made  by  fanner 
A  on  his  friend,  farmer  B.  one  day  of  pouring 
rain.  Parmer  B  was  sitting  disconsolately 
In  his  kitchen,  doing  his  best  to  dodge  a 
doeen  rerltable  ralnspouts  of  water  coming 
down  from  leaks  in  the  roof. 

"TtitLt  roof  te  leakln'  awful  bad,"  said 
farmer  A.  "Why  don't  you  fix  It?' 

"Can't,"  said  farmer  B,  "It's  rainin'  too 
bard  to  get  out  there  on  tbe  roof  and  do 
any  work." 

"^t's  been  sunny  all  week  until  today," 
Bald  farmer  A,  "Why  don't  you  fix  the  roof 
when  It  isn't  raining?" 

"When  it  ain't  rainin'."  said  farmer  B.  "tbe 
roof  don't  leak." 

Perhaps  no  one  Is  that  stupid  about  an 
actual  leak  In  the  roof — although  I  would 
not  want  to  make  too  heavy  a  wager  on  tbat 
assimiption.  But  it  Is  astounding  how  many 
people  react  that  same  way  to  other  things, 
some  of  them  Just  as  serioiis — or  even  nK>re 
serious — than  a  leak  In  the  roof  of  a  house. 
People  frequently  tend  to  Ignore  a  potential 
danger  until  a  geniilne  crisis  is  upon  them — 
and  then  And  that  they  cannot  repair  their 
leaky  roof,  ao  to  speak,  because  of  the  pour- 
ing laln. 


I  am  fearful  tbat  we,  as  a  nation,  bave 
been  adopting  something  of  that  attitude 
toward  our  food  supply.  Because  of  a  tem- 
porary Burplus  of  Bome  crops,  many  people 
are  taking  an  abundance  of  food  for  granted. 
Instead  of  looking  ahead  and  preparing  for 
tbe  situation  we  must  inevitably  face  In  a 
few  years,  they  vigorously  resist  some  of  tbe 
programs  tbat  are  designed  to  help  meet  tbe 
future  crMe  without  adding  to  the  tem- 
porary problem  now  eonfrontlng  tw.  In 
otber  worde,  tbey  may  be  wasting  the  bright 
smmy  datye  and  watting  xmtfl  the  rain  atarts 
pouring  ttuongh  the.  roof  before  worrying 
abootOK  leaks. 

I  am  happy  to  be  dtacosahig  this  problem 
with  a  group  of  agrtenmiral  englneefa,  be- 


cause I  know  yo«u'  irrnftiaalnmal  understand- 
ing of  tbe  problem  la  both  broad  and  deep. 
The  very  fact  that  you  are  aU  engaged  In 
developing  Improved  fanning  metboda  »»w^ 
tecbniquea — aU  designed  to  produce  Ixk- 
creaaed  en^  yields — shows  your  complete 
comprebenalon  of  tbe  fact  tbat  present  crop 
surplueea  la  tbla  country  are  temporary  in 
nature.  Ev^itually.  tbey  will  disappear  and 
we  abaU  need  increased  production  to  feed 
our  populaticm.  If  we  are  looking  forward 
to  a  permanent  oversupply  of  food,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  devote  your  careen  to  the  lia» 
provement  of  agricultural  technology. 

However,  a  large  segment  ot  the  publle— 
and  perhaps  even  some  of  tbe  professionals 
whose  experience  is  limited  to  the  humid 
areas  of  tbe  Nation — are  opposing  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program  on  the  grovmd  tbat 
we  should  not  be  working  to  bring  more  land 
Into  production  at  a  time  when  we  are  faced 
with  surpluses  of  some  crops.  Let  me  here 
point  out  that,  for  the  ptuposee  of  tbe  pr«a- 
ent  difcusfiion.  I  shall  use  tbe  term  "recla- 
mation" in  this  more  reatrieted  sense.  In 
the  broader  sense.  recl:imation  may  mean 
the  reclaiming  of  land  by  drainage  of  swamp- 
land or  by  any  otlier  means.  In  this  paper, 
I  abaU  use  tbe  term  as  applying  speciflcally 
to  the  Federal  program,  established  vmAet 
the  law  of  1902.  to  reclaim  arid  lands  In  tbe 
17  Western  States  by  m»^Ln^  of  in1gatk>B. 

CHiTics  viKT  BAi.r-wrmciBics 
The  eastern  preaa  has  been  widely,  al- 
though not  univerEally,  critical  of  this  pct>- 
gram.  Two  or  tbree  recent  artldea  bave  been 
extremely  vehement  on  thla  subject.  Tbe 
writers  liave  pulled  out  all  the  stops  fn  looa. 
Ing  a  torrent  ol  caustic  wlttlelsma  designed 
to  ridicule  the  whole  reclamation  program. 
"Hie  writers  were  undoubtedly  skilled  In  this 
sort  of  verbal  attack.  But  they  seem  more 
concerned  with  showing  their  abUlty  to  write 
cleverly  than  to  present  a  factual  analysis  of 
a  very  vital  subject.  Their  wlttlctema  are 
based  on  half-truths,  which  are  often  more 
misleading  than  outright  falsehoods.  I  sub- 
mit that  these  witticisms  based  on  half- 
truths  may  appropriately  be  termed  "half 
witticisms." 

Now  I  know  It  must  at  first  aeem  paradoxi- 
cal to  anyone  who  baa  not  cloeely  studied  tbe 
problem  to  talk  about  bringing  more  agrieul- 
tural  lands  tato  production  at  a  time  when 
we  are  beset  with  crop  surpluses.  However, 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  throws 
an  entirely  dlSerent  light  on  tbe  matter.  Our 
haslc  problem  la  iM>t  nearly  aa  simple  aa  it 
first  appears. 

Let  ua  begin  by  taking  a  brief  k)ok  at  tha 
agricultural  surpluses  whicb  we  now  bave 
on  hand.  While  tbe  accunrulated  piles  of 
conunodities  may  i^pear  Tnf»imt^inr>in  jtmI 
In  a  few  special  areaa  they  are— the  execas 
agricultiB-al  products  we  have  on  hand 
amount.  I  bave  been  tokl.  to  about  T  per- 
cent of  our  annual  food  consumption.  Now 
it  has  been  widely  urged,  by  leaders  of  civil 
defense  and  otbeta.  tbat  each  United  Statea 
family  lay  in  a  1 -month  suppiy  at  food 
against  a  posalbie  emergency.  If  this  were 
done,  if  each  family  set  by  a  single  month's 
supply  of  food,  our  surplus  would  be  entire^ 
wiped  out  and  we  slwuld  be  faced  with  criti- 
cal shortages.  As  a  matttt  of  practical  fact» 
of  coiu-se.  I  am  not  suggesting  tbat  »»^^ 
family  wUl  set  aside  a  month's  supply  oC 
food— but  thla  almple  Uluatratkm  lOMwa  bow 
quickly  our  food  aurpliaes  eookl  diaaippeac. 
Our  experience  in  Wcrld  War  n,  when  hoartf. 
Inc  ot  aearoe  food  ttenu  beeme  a  ■attopi 
probiiBa,  and  when  a  saddenly  mpamled  na- 
tional Income  allowed  more  and  more  ftaal- 
Ilea  to  pardMMe  wltat  fbey  wanted  to  eat 
Instead  of  merely  what  tbey  oe«M  aflonl  to 
boy,  ahoirid  not  be  ftmgutten  In  thk  eon- 
necUuB. 
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SUBRi'DS  NOT  STSMLT  DSTBIBUnD 


Actually,  aar  •ecumulated  surplua  of  ag- 
grlcultural  producta  !•  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted. We  do  not  have  a  7-pereent  lurpliu 
of  all  commodltleB  that  are  In  ezceaa.  Bfoet 
aurplTis  commodltlee  are  present  In  mucb 
nnaller  amounts.  A  few  are  on  band  In 
much  greater  Tolume,  and  for  some  special 
reasons  as  we  shall  see  In  a  moment. 

As  of  July  1  of  this  year,  the  price-sup- 
port program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration totaled  tT^  bUUon,  Including  both 
loans  and  Inventories.  This  Is  equivalent  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  national  budget. 
However,  4  commodities  oonstltued  87  per- 
cent of  this  total  value.  These  were  wheat, 
comprising  30  percent  of  the  total  value: 
com.  29  percent;  upland  cotton,  almost  20 
I)ercent:  and  tobacco,  almost  8  percent. 

It  Is  Immediately  obvious  that  of  these  4 
major  agrlcultiiral  commodities  that  are  In 
oversupply,  2  are  foods  and  2  are  not  foods. 
Tobacco  Is  not  a  food,  nor  Is  any  food  prod- 
uct derived  from  It.  Furthermore,  nowhere 
is  tobacco  grown  on  western  reclamation 
lands.  We  can  therefore  ignore  it  as  a  factor 
in  this  discussion  of  the  relation  of  reclama- 
tion to  the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

Cotton  Is  also  basically  a  nonfood  sub- 
stance, although  cottonseed  oil  does  enter 
into  some  food  substances.  I  should  like  to 
point  out.  however,  that  the  entire  United 
States  cotton  surpliu  is  composed  of  what  is 
known  as  upland  cotton.  Very  little  of  this 
type  of  cotton  is  grown  on  irrigated  land. 
There  is  some  cotton  grown  under  reclama- 
tion, but  this  is  largely  the  type  known  as 
Ameiican-Kgyptlan  cotton,  the  long-staple 
cotton  that  is  of  premium  quality  and  In 
heavy  demand.  There  is  no  United  States 
surpltis  of  American-Egyptian  cotton.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  definite  shortage  and  we  are 
forced  to  import  a  considerable  amount  of  it. 

We  are  left  then,  with  two  major  agricul- 
tural svuT)lu8es  that  are  directly  related  to 
CUP  national  food  supply:  wheat  and  com. 
I  shall  discuss  their  relation  to  reclamation 
in  a  few  moments,  but  at  this  point  let  me 
point  out  a  startling  paradox  In  the  matter 
of  our  No.  1  surplus  crop,  wheat. 

TAMADOS  aw  WHZAT  SUBFLXTSBi 

TTnbeknownst  to  most  people,  the  United 
States  is  currently  forced  to  Import  substan- 
tial quantities  of  wheat  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. That  is  because  all  of  our  surplus 
wheat  is  the  so-called  soft  wheat,  flour  from 
which  does  not  produce  a  dough  of  sxifflclent 
consistency  to  be  handled  by  American  mech- 
anized bakery  methods.  What  our  bakers 
demand  is  dtunui  wheat,  or  hard  wheat — and 
we  do  not  grow  enough  of  it  for  our  own  use. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  situation  is 
that,  under  our  system  of  price  supports, 
many  farmers  find  it  more  profitable  to  grow 
soft  wheat — which  is  easier  to  grow  and 
produces  a  higher  per-acre  yield  though  a 
lower  per-bushel  price — and  sell  it  to  the 
Oovemment,  tban  to  grow  the  hard  wheat 
which  is  in  demand,  and  seU  it  on  the  market. 

Let  me  point  out  that  our  whole  prlce" 
Bupport  structure  and  philosophy  are  not 
of  recent  origin.  The  present  administra- 
tion did  not  originate  them — the  adminis- 
tration is  merely  trying  its  best  to  live  with 
the  agricultural  laws  it  inherited.  I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  thought  of  making 
political  speech,  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
we  have  an  agricultural  problem,  qxiite  apart 
from  the  matter  of  keeping  food  production 
and  food  consumption  in  balance,  that  is  of 
long  standing  and  will  not  be  easy  of  solu- 
tion. A  large  part  of  the  problem  is  almost 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  question  of  feeding 
the  American  people  in  the  years  to  come. 

When  we  adjust  our  thinking  to  the  factors 
I  have  enumerated,  we  begin  to  see  that  the 
problem  of  food  surpluses  is  less  enormous 
than  it  first  appeared.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  problem  is  not  serious. 
I*  to— for  the  time  being.   But  much  of  it  wiU 


disappear  with  the  passage  of  a  feW  years. 
And  even  in  the  midst  of  our  present  sur- 
pluses, we  do  not  have  too  much  of  most  of 
the  foods  that  make  up  the  Ameridan  diet. 

BBCUUCATTOIf  NOT  USPOMSIBL4 

Iiet  me  here  pmlnt  out  that  at  the  present 
time,  western  reclamation  lands  under  irri- 
gation are  not  contributing  materially  to 
the  agricxiltural  surplus  problem.  Qf  the  4 
crops  that  give  us  most  of  our  natioiikl  farm- 
surplus  headache,  the  4  that  co^ose  87 
percent  of  our  total  surplus  burdei} — 1,  to- 
bacco, is  not  grown  on  reclamation  lands  at 
all.  A  second,  cotton,  is  grown  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

As  for  com.  the  total  amount  gHown  on 
reclamation  projects  in  1956  was  fouf -tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  national  produc- 
tion. The  amount  of  reclamation-produced 
com  under  the  price-support  progikm  was 
estimated  at  less  than  one-third  oi  1  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  1956  croA  under 
support.  ■ 

Turning  to  wheat,  the  No.  1  villalft  of  the 
farm-surplus  picture,  less  than  2  percent 
of  1956  production  came  from  reclnmatlon 
lands.  This  is  becatise  wheat  is  simply 
not  a  good  reclamation  crop — undetf  irriga- 
tion, other  crops  are  far  more  profitable  in 
most  cases.  | 

Crops  that  are  grown  extensively  oh  recla- 
mation lands  are  fruits  and  vegetal^les.  al- 
falfa as  a  food  for  Uvestock,  forage  crops, 
sugar  beets  and  various  specialty  crops  that 
make  important  contributions  to  thie  high- 
standard  American  diet  and  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation.     These  crops  are  not 

siuiJlus.      It    is    the    Irrigated    Southwest 

and  without  irrigation  there  would  be  no 
farming  in  the  arid  Southwest— thit  gives 
America  a  large  portion  of  ite  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  wintertime.  I  think  fou  will 
all  agree  that  we  should  be  hard  put  to  get 
along  without  them.  And  they  do  n«)t  com- 
pete with  production  In  other  parts!  of  the 
Nation.  j 

■KXAICATION  IMPOBTANT  TO  SECXTliTT 

It  would  be  folly  to  overlook  the, impor- 
tance of  irrigation  to  national  afccurity 
Without  irrigaUon  we  might  produce  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food  for  o\ir  present 
population,  but  we  could  not  produce  the 
variety  of  healthful  foods  which  make  up  our 
national  diet.  Experience  has  alreadf  shown 
us  the  tremendous  problem  of  inl>orting 
foodstuffs  in  wartime— and  the  folly  of  de- 
pending on  an  outside  food  supply  %n  case 
of  war.  Down  through  history,  wafs  have 
been  won  by  nations  who  coiUd  Support 
themselves,  while  starving  out  an 'enemy 
with  an  insufficient  domestic  food  toupply. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the  bresent 
status  of  our  siirplus  problem.  Whaf  of  the 
future.  Are  we  to  continue  to  be  flagued 
by  over-production  in  agricxilturel  Will 
Americans  always  be  able  to  sit  d>wn  to 
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three  square  meals  a  day,  as  we  are 
tomed  to  do?  Let  us  look  at  the  ma 
tors  affecting  the  question. 

POPXnJiTION  STXADILT  USZMO 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is  tl^  mat< 
ter  of  ova  steadily  rising  population. 

Now  it  is  an  obvioxis  fact,  kniiwn  to 
everyone,  that  the  nxmiber  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  world,  has  been 
increasing  over  the  years.  But,  because  this 
country  has  always  been  able  to  produce  the 
food  it  needed,  or  to  obtain  from  othef  coun- 
tries desirable  food  items  not  grown  i  within 
OMi  borders,  most  people  have  giv^n  the 
growth  factor  little  or  no  thought  fn  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  providing  an 
adequate  food  supply  for  the  future.  So 
long  as  we  were  a  young  nation,  with  an 
abundance  of  fertile  land  on  which  to  ex- 
pand, it  was  not  necessary  to  do  soi  Very 
soon,  however,  as  we  shaU  see,  our  ijopula- 
tlon  will  reach  a  level  that  will  nJdlcaUy 
alter  the  basic  equation.  i^ 


If  we  chart  our  population  browth  on  a 
graph,  we  see  a  virtually  straight  line  from 
the  dajrs  of  the  first  census  to  the  present. 
There  are  variations,  of  coursf,  such  as  % 
dip  during  the  1930's,  when  degression  con« 
ditions  sharply  reduced  the  Ibirthrate;  a 
marked  acceleration  in  the  period  of  World 
War  n,  a  comparative  leveling  off  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  so  on.  The  basic  trend, 
however,  remains  fairly  steady. 

This,  at  first,  appears  reassuring.  If  we 
could  sustain  a  steady  rate  of  growth  in  our 
early  years,  we  should  have  no  problem  in 
a  much  more  developed  counti^,  so  long  as 
there  is  not  a  radical  change  in  the  per- 
centage rate  of  Increase. 

TWKNTT-nVB    nBCXMT    OAOT    ZIf    10    TUAMM 

Where  this  line  of  reasoning  falls  down  Is 
in  the  fact  that,  as  our  total  population 
grows  larger,  a  given  percent|ige  increase 
means  something  much  differeni,  in  terms  of 
mouths  to  feed,  than  it  used  to.  I^>^  ex- 
ample, in  the  decade  between  fbe  1880  and 
1890  census,  the  total  United  $Utes  popu- 
lation jumped  from  a  little  n»>re  than  50 
million  to  almost  63  million — a  phenomenal 
growth  of  nearly  25  percent  in  10  years.  la 
the  6  years  from  the  1950  census  to  the  most 
recent  Department  of  Commer^  eetimatea, 
made  in  1955,  our  population  i4creased  8.64 
percent.  This  is  a  much  slower  rate  of 
growth  than  was  experienced  in  the  1880-00 
decade. 

When  we  shift  our  basto  of  I  eomparlson 
from  a  percentage  to  a  numerical  basis, 
however,  we  get  another  pictare  entirely. 
The  less  than  0  percent  Increiiae  between 
1950  and  1955  amounted  to  more  th^n  18 
million  people,  or  more  than  |he  total  of 
the  25  percent  increase  in  the  full  10  years 
between  1880  and  1890.  Thirteen  mUlion 
people  consume  a  great  deal  of  f»od,  whether 
they  represent  9  percent  or  35  parcent  of  the 
total  population.  T 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  in  Just  90 
years  we  shall  have  added  more  mouths  to 
feed  than  comprised  our  total  population  in 
1880.  It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  the 
future  U  entirely  different  than;  the  one  wa 
have  been  facing  in  the  past.       ! 

This  factor  will  be  operating  alj  aU  times  In 
the  future,  and  must  be  taken  itoto  our  cal- 
culations. As  ova  base  expands,  our  numer- 
ical Increase  in  populaOon  wil>  skyrocket, 
even  though  the  rate  of  Increlwe  remains 
imchanged.  or  even  declines.  And  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  rate  itself  Isl  more  likely 
to  accelerate  tlian  to  fall  off.  Jtotimates  of 
population  figrires  for  futxxre  ye^  are  con- 
stantly having  to  be  revised  up^tlard. 

As  recenUy  as  1953  the  "experta"  were  pre- 
dicting a  total  United  States  papulation  of 
175  million  persons  by  the  yeSr  1975,  al- 
though some  "extreme"  estimates  predicted 
we  should  be  a  Nation  of  100  muiion  by  that 
time.  r        ' 

TWO  HUMDaXD  Am  TWO  lOXXZON  zw  miiTia 
STATES  BT   leST 

Now  let  me  refer  you  to  the 

U.  8.  News  *  World  Report  fcaj' ^^^  ,, 

1957,  a  little  more  than  two  xionths  ago! 
The  startling  fact  was  reported  That  by  the 
end  of  this  year  there  will  be  171  million 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  202  mllUon  by  196t  The  1057 
figure  is  just  a  tiny  bit  short  of  t^e  total  that 
was  forecast  for  the  year  1975  oWy  4  years 
ago.  The  United  States  Census  i  Bureau,  aa 
reported  in  Bxislness  Week  for  Akigust  81  of 
this  year,  forecasts  an  increase  o^more  than 
57  million  people  between  the  present  time 
and  1970— wtiich  would  give  xis  a  1970  popu- 
lation in  the  neighlx>rhood  of  220  to  230  mil- 
lion people.  And  please  note,  bnoe  again, 
that  each  new  estimate  put  forth  by  the  best 
informed  people  in  the  Nation  is  higher  than 
the  last.  The  likelihood  that  w«  shaU  have 
a  radical  slowing  down  in  ovu-  rat4  of  popula- 
tion growth  appears  unlikely  indeed. 
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Think  for  a  moment  what  It  will  mean  to 
feed  a  nation  of  390  minion  people,  to  take 
the  more  oonservatlve  of  the  current  esti- 
mates of  our  population  some  time  in  the 
lOTO  decade.  We  shall  require  ai)proximately 
SO  percent  inoie  food  than  we  are  consuming 
today — and  where  win  our  agrtcultural  sur- 
pkvts  go  in  the  fact  of  that  demand?  It  is 
obvious  that,  on  a  basis  of  present  produc- 
tion, but  not  potential  without  controls,  we 
should  be  critically  tfiort  of  just  about  every- 
thing except  eom.  cotton,  and  "«oft-  wheat. 

Remember,  too.  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  steadily  growing,  along  with  us.  and  in 
many  eases  much  farter  than  we  are.  That 
means  that  other  nations  win  have  less  and 
less  food  to  export  as  time  goes  by,  and 
that  there  will  be  increasing  competition 
for  what  experts  arc  available.  If  the  United 
States  expects  to  remain  strong  as  a  Nation, 
we  must  take  full  precautions  to  assin^ 
ourselves  an  adequate  domestic  food  supply. 
It  would  be  folly  to  depend  on  outside  sources 
of  supply  for  staple  items  in  peacetime  or 
in  war. 


:A>«a  LOCS  ■■•   KSAT 

Let  US  keep  in  mind.  also,  that  Americans 
have  a  hi^  dietary  standard,  which  we  liope 
to  maintain.  Not  only  do  we  eat  a  large 
variety  of  foods,  w«  also  make  red  meat  a 
major  item  in  our  steady  diet.  Remember 
that  it  takes  a  lot  of  grain,  and  a  lot  at 
pastin-e  land,  to  fatten  the  meat  anixnals  that 
mean  so  much  to  our  dally  menus,  nam 
a  technical  standpoint,  tt  is  much  less  eOl- 
dent  to  feed  the  grain  to  cattle  and  eat  the 
meat  than  it  would  be  to  consume  the  grain 
directly.  Tet  I  very  much  doubt  that  we 
ShaU  ever  voluntarily  make  cereal  grains  tha 
basis  ot  our  national  diet,  as  do  many  of 
the  oriental  countries  which  have  outgrown 
their  capacity  to  prodtioe  variety  foods. 

We  sliall  keep  on  eating  sabstantlal  quan- 
tities of  red  meat  so  long  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so— «iid  experience  has  shown  that, 
as  our  average  economic  condition  improves, 
the  demand  for  meat  increases.  People  want 
more  meat,  in  other  words,  than  they  are 
buying  today.  As  our  standard  of  living 
rises — and  tt  keeps  steadily  rising — our  per 
capita  demand  for  quattty  foods  will  fxirther 
eompllcate  the  problem  oC  our  increasing 
population. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Dr.  Byron  Shaw,  wlio 
Is  administrator  ot  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
CBttnre,  told  a  Congressionai  oommlttee  that 
if  our  deznand  for  red  meat  continued  on 
the  1933  level  of  per  capita  consumption — 
and  it  is  increasing— that  by  1062  we  stiould 
need  35  million  acres  more  land  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  feed  than  were  in  production 
In  1953.  This  is  land  for  pasture  and  gra»- 
Ing  and  for  the  growing  of  feed  grains. 

Where  are  we  going  to  find  85  million 
acres  of  suitable  landT  In  the  old  days,  we 
had  virtually  unlimited  land  on  which  to 
expand.  That  is  why  we  could  absorb  the 
25  percent  popolatlan  increase  twtween  1880 
and  1890  without  straining  too  hard.  A  pro- 
portion of  our  new  population  became  farm- 
ers and  we  pushed  back  the  frontier  to  obtain 
s\iltable  new  land.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
But  can  we  do  anything  similar  under  pres- 
ant-day  conditions? 


BBsr  rtunriAtnm 

The  fact  is,  the  total  of  o\ir  best  and  most 
fertile  agricultm-al  land  is  shrinking  stead- 
ily instead  of  increasing. 

As  you  came  in  to  attend  this  meeting. 
whether  you  drove  from  some  close-in  point 
near  Chicago,  or  traveled  across  half  a  con- 
tinent, as  I  did.  you  inevitably  saw  a  great 
many  new  houses  under  construction. 
Usually,  house  building  is  seen  in  group  de- 
velopment, in  whole  subdivisions  rather  than 
scattered,  isolated  homes.  Where  are  thca* 
new  subdivisions  and  city  extensions  being 
built?    For  the  most  part,  on  land  that  a  few 


years  ago  was  raising  crops  to  help  feed  the 
then-snuiller  cities. 

Travirttng  across  tiM  emmtry,  yon  see  a 
tretnendooB  aaoant  at  new  hlgbway  eon- 
stnietlan  under  way.  With  the  Interstate 
"iperhighway  program  now  fully  tanncbed, 
the  rate  of  bvlMing — and  eepedally  the 
building  of  the  4-,  6-,  and  »-lane  divided 
highways  that  convert  many  times  the  area 
taken  by  tbe  old-fashioned  roads  of  a  gen- 
eration ago— Is  going  to  aoeelerate  tre- 
mendously. And  where  are  an  ttieae  new 
roads  being  buUt?  For  the  most  part, 
through  tbe  very  lieart  of  our  most  fertile 
valleys,  cutting  hu^.  swaths  through  our 
most  productive  farmlands. 

If  you  travel  by  plane,  you  cannot  eecape 
noticing  the  immensity  of  modem  airports 
that  serve  our  big  cities — and  are  becoming 
increasingly  common  near  oar  medlimi-sized 
cities,  toa  If  you  read  the  newspapers,  you 
know  that  the  jet  age  of  eommercial  air 
travel  is  almost  upon  us.  Major  companies 
have  already  OTdered  fleets  of  jet  transports, 
which  will  be  put  In  service  within  a  very 
short  time.  Jet  planes  not  only  travel  at  in- 
credible speeds — they  require  incredibly  long 
runways  to  handle  those  speeds.  In  otho* 
words,  our  airports  are  expanding  In  every 
direction.  And  where  are  tbe  new  airports 
and  airport  extensions  being  bnlK?  Why.  on 
the  flattest,  best  located  land  available  dose 
by  our  cities — on  the  land  best  suited  to  the 
agricultural  purposes  for  which  it  was  once 
used. 

You  may  ult  what  significant  dilTerenee 
a  few  housing  developntents,  a  few  roads,  a 
tew  airports,  and  a  few  new  industrial  sites 
can  make  to  a  vast  country  that  contains 
neaiiy  S  billion  acres  at  land.  Let  me  ten 
you  why  it  makss  a  very  big  difference. 

ntODTTCnVX  AXKA    SSXimCS   AUUtMOfOLT 

Of  our  3  billion  acres  of  total  land  sur- 
face, only  about  one-fifth  is  suitable  for  e«l- 
tivatlon  and  most  of  that  land — virtually 
aU  of  it  tliat  has  an  adequate  water  supply — 
has  been  put  to  use.  Ttie  encroachments  of 
subdtvlsians,  highways,  airports,  todustry  and 
so  on  are  taking  out  of  agrieulttiral  produc- 
tion over  a  mOlion  acres  a  jrear.  Most  of 
that  acreage  is  takaa  from  our  very  best 
farmland.  Add  to  that  the  200.000  to  350,- 
000  additional  acres  Uiat  are  lost  each  year 
through  erosion,  and  you  can  see  that  oto: 
total  area  of  productive  farmland  Is  shrink- 
ing rapidly — alarmingly,  when  we  consider 
the  shrinkage  in  conJuncUoo  with  rate  of 
population  growth. 

Donald  A.  Wmiams,  Chief  of  the  Uhlted 
States  Soli  Conservation  Service,  whose 
sgency  recently  completed  a  State  by  State 
survey  of  the  situation,  uttered  ttxls  ominous 
warning  in  an  article  published  carUer  this 
year: 

"In  our  time,  we  shall  sec  the  rising  popu- 
lation and  the  dwindling  amoimts  of  farm- 
land meet.  From  that  date  on.  you  and 
your  ehUdren  can  no  longer  be  assured  of 
the  healthful,  balanced  diet  to  which  we  have 
become  accustomed.  Whoi  will  this  happen? 
The  pessimistic  crystal  gazers  say  In  another 
10  years — the  optimists  claim  not  until  the 
year  2000.  But  even  the  optimistic  view  is 
not  pleasant  to  antidpate." 

Ui^jleasant  indeed.  And  tha  prospect 
should  stir  us  to  taking  every  passible  pre- 
cautkm  against  that  evil  day. 

WHAT  our  VnC  SOT 

Tha  vital  question,  then.  Is:  Just  what 
precautions  can  we  take?  What  factors,  if 
any,  are  working,  or  can  be  made  to  work, 
against  the  apparently  inevitable  trend  to- 
ward food  scareityT 

Let  us  first  consider  tbe  tarn  la  which 
most  Americans  are  pij<'«t*g  Uind  and  un- 
qoestloning  truat:  The  advancement  la  tech- 
nology  and  sdenttflc  reseavdi.  Tlie  new  oook- 
merdal  f^'ttiiaess  and  tlae  new  farmtnc 
methods  that  are  increasing  the  per  acre 
yield  of  our  agricultural  lands.    Many  lay- 


men seem  to  feel  that  this  will  take  care  of 
everything.  When  the  need  develops,  sci- 
ence and  American  ingenuity  will  have  found 
a  way  to  meet  It.    They  always  have. 

Wen.  there  is  a  limit  to  everything.  In- 
cluding the  piroductive  capacity  of  an  acre  of 
land,  no  matter  how  much  fertilizer  and 
Bcientlflc  know-how  may  be  applied  to  its 
cultivation.  No  smwibia  person  would  argue 
that  a  aln^  100-acrs  farm,  for  instance. 
will  ever  lie  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  tlve 
Nation— or  of  a  city  for  that  matter.  Just 
how  far  we  can  go  in  technologieal  develop- 
ment is  still  to  be  determined,  but  there  is  a 
limit,  and  we  may  be  closer  to  it  than  we 
nke  to  think.  Meanwhile,  tbe  iTirr^nB^  ir\ 
our  population  and  the  shrinkage  of  our 
presently  available  farmlands  Is  going  on 
constantly  and  with  no  limit  in  sight — until 
an  arbitrary  limit  is  forced  by  the  disaster 
of  an  inadequate  food  supply. 

TECRMOLOGICAI.  GAINS   NOT 


Do  not  think  tturt  I  am  deprecating  ttie 
value  of  technoksglcal  advancement  which 
you  agricultural  engineers  and  others  are 
making.  On  the  contrary.  I  thank  Ood  for 
it.  from  the  tmttom  of  my  heart,  for  without 
iC  we  should  lie  in  a  desperate  sitoatloa. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  allow  a  blind,  unreaeoning  trust  in  tHi« 
one  factor  to  deter  us  from  other  courses 
of  actk>n  that  are  obviously  indicated. 

A  few  years  back,  wlien  tlM  first  hybrid 
com  was  developed  end  the  nse  of  modem, 
sclentiflc  fertiliaov  became  widely  under- 
stood and  Miplied.  tlterc  was  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  per-ecre  yield  on  good  scten- 
tlfkcaUy  farmed  land.  But  the  upward  turn 
of  the  prodxiction  carve  soon  leveled  oflL 
Very  recenUy,  there  have  been  new  develop- 
ments that  give  fresh  hope  of  still  farttier 
gains  in  per-acre  production.  But  our  best 
agrlcultund  researchers  are  not  misled  into 
thinking  the  procees  can  go  on  forever.  Mr. 
Wlllianis,  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service, 
whom  I  quoted  a  moment  ago,  recently  sidd: 

"In  the  past  85  years,  sdentlfle  advaneee 
la  new  machinery,  fertllisecs.  hybrltb.  and 
Improved  farming  teehniqtiss  have  been  able 
to  increaae  the  ytekl  per  acre  by  only  M  per- 
cent. And  althoogh  Intensive  rtsBaittt  la 
being  carried  on  tj  the  De^^artment  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  States,  tt  is  poesiMe  ttiat 
we  are  approadilng  the  point  where  selea- 
ttflc  advances  In  upping  produetton  will  be 
less  sensational  than  in  tlie  past," 

BALAIfCK  PaxmCTED   SOOW 

other  Department  of  Agriculture  experts, 
who  were  predicting  a  balance  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  food  within  the 
next  5  years,  say  that  recent  developments 
have  not  materially  changed  the  situation. 
The  date  of  the  balance  point  may  have  been 
set  forward  a  few  years — a  very  few  years  in 
terms  cf  the  ma^iitude  of  the  problem^ 
but  that  ts  an. 

We  must  consider,  too.  that  artificial  fer- 
tilizers and  other  scientific  developments  may 
bring  their  own  problems,  of  which  we  may 
yet  be  unaware,  or  only  dimly  aware.  Tou 
win  rememl>er  a  few  years  back  when  anti- 
biotics were  first  developed,  and  for  the  time 
it  appealed  that  most  of  our  medical  prob- 
lems were  solved.  Antibiotics  have  done  an 
tncredible  job,  and  we  are  thankful  for  ttiem; 
but  we  have  found  very  deflaNe  limits  to 
their  use.  and  medical  authorttles  warn  us 
that  overuse  of  antiblntlcs  Is  oonrtlsw 
disaster. 

Comparable  probleoae  may  arise  In  the  too 
intensive  use  of  modem  fartiliasra.  A 
farmer  in  my  own  State  recently  r^^iorted 
that  he  had  to  abandon  the  intensive  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  on  his  fruit  or- 
chards. He  had  produced  abundant  crops 
with  the  fertilizers,  and  beautiful  looking 
fruit.  Tlie  only  trouble  was,  the  tnOt  would 
not  "keep" — de^ite  all  preeanttons,  it  spoUed 
before  it  xeaebed  the  markets.  We  may 
stui  have  a  lot  to  leam  about  the  processes 
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of  nature,  and  there  may  be  a  Umlt  beyond 
which  we  cannot  successfully  replace  natural 
processes  with  selentlflc  speedups.  Z  dte 
this  merely  as  m  word  of  warning  against 
putting  too  much  trust  In  technological  de- 
velopment, without  recognizing  that  special 
problems  may  confront  us  as  we  advance. 
ONS  Airswaa:  mw  uufo 

Wbere  tise,  then,  can  we  look  to  extend 
our  food  production  potential  beside  the  area 
of  more  Intensive  cultivation  and  higher 
per  acre  yield?  There  Is  only  one  other  pos- 
sibility:  The  development  of  new  farmland. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  history,  this  was 
the  obvious  and  comparatively  easy  solution. 
When  we  needed  more  living  room,  we 
pushed  back  the  frontier.  This  Is  no  longer 
possible.  We  have  reached  the  outer  borders 
of  ova  national  growth.  Any  new  land  we 
develop  must  be  found  within  the  Nation  as 
It  Is  now  defined. 

In  the  two  decades  following  World  War  I. 
we  foiuid  a  significant  new  supply  of  land 
when  the  tractor  mechanized  farm  operation 
and  did  away  with  the  need  for  millions  of 
horses  and  mules  then  used  to  pull  the  plows 
and  the  harvesters.  Tlie  land  needed  to 
grow  feed  for  these  draft  animals  could  be 
turned  to  growing  food  for  humans.  We  re- 
duced the  acreage  needed  for  growing  food  tor 
horses  and  mules  from  about  90  million  acres 
In  1930  to  about  14  million  acres — a  net  gain 
oC  76  million  acres  of  farmland.  It  has  been 
aptly  stated  that  the  present  food  surplus 
Is  not  a  real  surplus  at  all,  but  only  "food  for 
dead  mtUes" — ^meaning  it  Is  production  from 
land  formerly  devoted  to  raising  forage  for 
draft  animals.  In  any  case,  we  can  look  for 
no  further  significant  Increase  In  farmland 
from  this  source. 

WiJUfS   OF  TTRLIZATIOIf   FKOBUEICS 

We  are  told  there  are  substantial  acreages 
of  marshland  In  the  Midwest  and  of  sandy 
soils  In  the  Southeast  that  could  be  turned 
Into  excellenffarmland,  the  former  by  proper 
drainage  and  the  latter  by  the  addition  of 
fertilizers.  My  only  hope  is  that  the  reports 
are  not  overoptlmlstic,  for  we  shall  need  all 
of  the  productive  land  we  can  find  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  However,  we  should 
approach  such  prospects  with  reasonable 
caution,  and  not  build  our  ex|}ectations  too 
high  until  we  have  made  the  most  thorough 
analysis.  Drained  swampland  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  productive  farmland.  Often, 
conditions  of  excess  acidity  or  salinity  may 
have  developed  over  the  centuries  the  land 
has  lain  under  water,  presenting  large  and 
costly  problems,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
amenable  to  practical  solution. 

As  for  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Southeast, 
I  have  personally  Inspected  hundreds  of 
acres  of  this  land  and  I  can  report,  as  an 
agricultural  engineer,  that  the  problem  Is 
bigger  than  many  people  like  to  think.  The 
soil  is  BO  thin  and  the  natural  rainfall  so 
heavy  that  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer 
would  be  leached  out  each  year.  The  cost  of 
supplying  sxifflclent  fertilizers  over  the  years 
woxUd  be  staggering.  We  may  have  to  resort 
to  using  this  land,  whatever  the  cost,  when 
the  pressure  becomes  heavy  enough,  but  do 
not  be  misled  Into  thinking  this  offers  an 
easy  or  cheap  solution  to  our  problem. 

Another  reserve  of  productive  land,  avail- 
able for  use  as  needed,  is  the  farmland 
now  withdrawn  from  cultivation,  particu- 
larly that  participating  In  the  soU-bank 
program.  This  Is  widely  quoted,  and  It  Is 
Impressive — on  paper.  However,  I  feel  cer- 
tain Its  contribution  to  overall  production, 
when  production  Is  needed,  will  be  dis- 
appointing. 

A  look  at  our  experience  with  similar  pro- 
grams in  the  past,  and  a  simple  examination 
of  human  nature,  wUl  cut  down  too-sanguine 
hopes  about  the  productive  capacity  of  this 
land. 


VABOTWAL  LAND  BnCOVID 

When  farmers  volxmtarlly  take  iand  out 
of  cultivation,  on  a  Govemmeni-suiasldy 
basis,  they  are  most  imllkely  to  plow  up  their 
best  acreage  and  let  it  lie  fallow.  Instead, 
they  take  the  marginal  land  out  of  produc- 
tion and  cultivate  their  best  land  *s  Inten- 
sively as  possible.  I  am  afraid  that  when  we 
critically  need  food,  we  can  hope  for  sur- 
prisingly little  from  the  soil-bank  la^d.  This 
Is  Just  another  Illustration  of  thej  compli- 
cated national-farm  policies  that  h$ve  built 
up  over  the  years  and  with  wl^ch  this 
administration — and  futiure  adihinlstra- 
tions — have  to  wrestle.  T 

The  final  area  of  potential  new  14nd  Is  In 
the  field  of  reclamation.  I  do  not)  suggest 
that  we  can  reclaim  enough  land  to  Imeet  all 
oiur  future  needs,  nor  that  western  teclama- 
tlon  should  replace  research  in  technological 
development  or  the  development  of  land 
In  the  Midwest  and  the  Southeast.  We 
should  proceed  with  all  feasible  develop- 
ment, for  we  shall  need  it.  But  the  maxl- 
mxun  development  of  our  irrigation  aesources 
offers  many  special  advantages,  which  I 
shall,  very  briefly,  outline.  I 

I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of  you  mrho  are 
here  today,  as  agrlcultxual  engineers,  are 
convinced  of  the  value  of  Irrigatioti  to  as- 
Bure  maximum  efficiency  in  farm  production. 
An  assured  and  regulated  water  supply  is 
better  than  depending  on  natural  Tainfall. 
In  fact,  a  drouth — even  one  of  ve*7  short 
duration — is  almost  always  more  mvne  In 
areas  of  normally  abundant  ralnfaa.  That 
Is  because  everything  goes  dry  at  otoce  and 
there  is  no  remedial  action  that  can  be  taken 
In  time  to  do  any  good.  A  dry  perlpd  of  as 
little  as  10  days  or  2  weeks  may  have  ex- 
tremely serloiis  effects  under  such  conditions. 

XAST  TUSNS  TO  OtaiGATIOir 

For    this    very   reason,   there   has 
trend    toward    artificial    irrigation 
humid   eastern   half  of   the  Unl" 
However,  when  some  critics  argue 
should  extend  eastern  irrigation 
developing  Irrigation  in  the  West, 

would    be    less    expensive    in    the ^^- 

abundant  East,  they  are  overlookli>g  some 
of  the  facts.  i 

First  of  all,  the  cheap  and  "easy"!  eastern 
Irrigation  projects  have  already  been  con- 
structed. This  Is  parallel  to  development  In 
the  West  in  the  1880s.  The  obvious  and 
easy  things  were  done  first — and  subsequent 
development  was  much  more  expensive.  Fu- 
ture Irrigation  projects  In  the  EastjwUl  be 
expensive.  | 

Secondly,  it  will  be  years  before  there  can 
be  extensive  irrigation  in  the  East,  because 
of  our  basic  water  laws.  Westera  water 
law  was  founded  on  the  concept  of  putting 
water  to  beneficial  consumptive  use.  Eastern 
law,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  tlparlan 
rights,  makes  no  provision  for  consumptive 
use.  Major  problems  are  being  encolintered 
In  developing  Irrigation  in  the  S^t,  be- 
cause of  this  legal  confilct.  Anyonefho  has 
had  experience  with  changing  basic]  law  on 
any  subject  knows  that  it  is  a  longidrawn- 
out  process  at  best,  and  for  that  I  reason 
large-scale  irrigation  development  !ln  the 
East  Is  a  long  way  off— probably  a  ge4eratlon 
or  two,  at  least.  ] 

The  eastern  half  of  our  Nation  Islalready 
thickly  populated.  The  pressiire  is  jalready 
apparent  and  will  increase  over  the  years,  to 
move  into  the  less  crowded  areas.  The  West- 
em  States  are  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  T 

BBCIUUCATIOM  HAS  MXJI.TZPI.E  VALUn 

For  this  growth  and  natural  expanjon,  we 
shall  need  every  avaUable  drop  of  w«ter,  for 
the  West  Is  semlarld  to  arid  country  and 
water  is  the  final  Umitlng  factor  of  Its 
growth.  Water  Is  needed  not  only  tpr  agri- 
culture, but  also  for  expanding  cities  and  in- 
dustries. Reclamation  Is  not  merely  r  proc- 
ess for  bringing  dry  land  under  cultivation. 
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tt  Is  a  multipurpose  developm^it  that  puts 
water  in  the  bank,  so  to  speak,  for  every  typa 
of  development.  , 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  from  my  own 
State  of  Utah.  The  Geneva  st^el  plant,  now 
the  Columbla-Qeneva  division  pf  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  was  built  In  Utah  during 
World  War  n.  and  has  since  chinged  the  en- 
tire industrial  picture  in  the  W^Bt.  LAnd  waa 
abundant  in  sparsely  populate4  Utah,  but  a 
great  deal  of  water  U  required  \o  make  steel, 
and  water  is  scarce  In  that  country.  Every 
available  source  of  water  has  been  utilized, 
but  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
land  purchased  for  the  plant  site  carried 
with  it  Irrigation  water  rigtalts  developed 
years  previously,  the  project  wo4ld  have  Oeen 
impossible.  | 

When  we  build  reclamation  projects,  we 
are  not  merely  building  futiire  farms,  which 
we  shall  desperately  need,  but  we  are  also 
building  futxire  ci Ues  and  future  Industries 
and  futiire  recreation — living  room  and  play- 
grounds for  otu-  futxire  populatlpn. 

wtLonatn  lomo  aairas 

X  earlier  pointed  out  that  present-day  agrl- 
eiiltural  production  from  redaction  lands 
Is  not  a  significant  factor  in  our  Taxing  farm- 
surplus  problem.  This,  however.  Is  not  ths 
real  cnac  of  the  matter.  The  Important  fact. 
In  assf using  reclamation  in  relsiUon  to  farm 
production,  is  the  time  element.  It  takes 
from  30  to  2S  years  from  the  itart  of  con- 
struction to  the  time  a  major  reclamation 
project  will  bring  full  returns  It}  agricultural 
production.  We  should  not  be  thinking  of 
what  additional  farm  acreage — regardless  of 
the  crops  produced — would  mespi  today,  but 
what  it  will  mean  a  quarter  0f  a  century 
hence,  when  It  will  be  a  reality. 

In  another  29  years  our  population  will 
be  upward  of  200  mlUion  peo|}l»— perhapa 
230  million,  or  even  more.  0»ir  food  require- 
ments wlU  be  something  Ilka  40  percent 
above  the  present  level.  Our  present  sur- 
plVB  will  be  long  forgotten,  and  we  shall  b« 
seeking  food  In  every  available  quarter. 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  complain  about 
the  development  of  new  agriciultiu-al  pro- 
duction under  those  conditions! 

If  there  Is  anyone  today  who  can  look 
forward  to  the  1970*8,  when  we  shall  have 
added  50  million  or  60  million  to  oxir  popula- 
tion and  shall  have  lost  15  milll<)n  or  20  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  best  farmland  now  under 
cultivation  and  say  it  Is  foolish  io  begin  now 
to  provide  for  that  day's  need,  S  charge  that 
person  with  distorted  vision  ^  with  de- 
liberate and  reckless  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  I 

Let  us  not  allow  an  obvlousw  temporary 
condition  to  blind  mm  to  o\ul  long-range 
needs.  Let  \u  get  busy  now  add  repair  our 
roof  lest  we  be  caught  In  a  downpour  from 
which  there  will  be  no  escape.    I 


THE  TRINITY  PARTNERSHIP  PRO- 
POSAL—IN CALIPORpOA 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a|  statement 
issued  by  me  on  yesterday,  relative  to 
the  Trinity  partnership  proposal  in  Cali- 
fornia. I 

There  being  no  objection, '  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  priilted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATnOHT  BT  SEWATOB  KK<WlJkMO 

I  have  been  asked  to  submit  my  views  on 
the  Government's  recommendations  for  de- 
velopment of  the  power  facilities  of  the  Ttln- 
Ity  River  project  on  a  partnership  basis,  m 
my  studies  of  the  appUcation  of  the  partner- 
ship principle  to  this  project  carefiu  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  (a)  the  staggering 
level  of  the  public  debt,  (b)  thi  priority  of 
expanding  naUonal  security  nee^s,  (c)  pres- 


V 


ent  and  future  watw  needs  of  California,  and 
(d)  the  economic  analysis  of  Federal  against 
partnership  development  of  the  Itlnlty  pow- 
er facilities. 

1.  For  45  years  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  recognized  Its  responsibilities  In  the  de- 
velopment, conservation,  and  utlllaatlon  of 
the  Nation's  water  resoiu-ces.  Our  State  has 
participated  In  this  program. 

2.  Funds  available  for  reclamation  projects 
are  not  unlimited.  The  Federal  budget  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  Nation's  defense  requirements 
and  expenditures  are  resulting  in  increased 
demands  not  only  for  a  delay  In  construction 
on  water  projects  of  all  kinds,  but  a  delay  in 
expected  appropriations  for  some  partially 
completed  ones. 

8.  Water  conservation  is  the  major  purpose 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment's  reclamation 
laws. 

4.  Development  of  water  project  power  re- 
soiiroes  is  designed  for  the  piupose  of  provid- 
ing a  maxlmtmi  financial  contribution  to  the 
eost  of  water  irrigation  and  conservation 
projects  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  bturden  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

6.  Development  of  the  power  facilities  on 
other  than  a  partnership  basis  woiild  add  to, 
not  reduce,  the  construction  and  operating 
costs  of  the  Trinity  project.  To  be  sure,  a 
limited  number  of  power  consimaers  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  iMneflt.  but  the  monetary 
advantage  to  them  would  not  offset  the 
monetary  advantages  provided  under  tba 
partnership  plan. 

8.  Development  of  the  Trinity  power  fa- 
cilities by  the  Federal  Government  would  re- 
sult in  reducing  the  swplus  fund  now  avail- 
able in  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  thxis 
limit  the  capital  available  for  construction  of 
other  critically  needed  water  projects,  such 
as  the  San  Luis  unit.  The  partnership  pro- 
gram would  make  available  funds  that  could 
be  allocated  for  other  water-  and  flood-con- 
trol projects,  such  as  the  Santa  Maria,  Solano, 
Hidden,  and  Buchanan  Reservoirs;  Success 
and  Terminus  Dams;  Eel  River  and  Loa 
Angeles  flood -control  projects. 

7.  Partnership  development  would  benefit 
the  taxpayers  of  California  and  the  Nation 
as  follows:  (a)  $56  million  in  construction 
costs,  (b)  at  least  $165  million  additional 
net  revenue  to  the  Central  Valley  project, 
(c)  $83  million  in  tax  revenues:  total,  an 
estimated  $304  million.  Partnership  devel- 
opment would  also  contribute  to  State, 
County  and  local  governments  another  $62 
million  In  tax  revenue. 

8.  Benefits  of  the  Trinity  project,  whether 
computed  on  a  water  rate,  electric  rate,  or 
on  a  tax  revenue  b«wls.  would  be  enjoyed  by 
countless  more  Califomlans  under  partner- 
ship development  of  the  power  facilities 
rather  than  Federal  development. 

9.  There  is  emiple  precedent  in  California 
and  elsewhere  for  private  enterprise  partici- 
pation in  the  construction  of  power  facili- 
ties at  Federal  projects  at  no  cost  to  the 
Oovemment  wliereby  the  purchase  of  the 
use  of  falling  water  in  these  Joint  opera- 
tions assists  in  reducing  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

10.  For  13  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  sup- 
ported the  Central  Valley  project  and  other 
reclamation  and  flood  control  projects,  in- 
cluding powerplants  and  necessary  trans- 
mission lines  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  our  water  and  power  re- 
sovirces. 

After  a  careful  study  of  these  factors,  it 
is  my  conviction  that  in  this  spedfle  Trinity 
partnership  proposal  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers,  the  water  users  and  power  users 
of  California  and  also  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  would  be  best  served  by  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  Joint  opsration  pro- 
posal. 

Accordingly,  X  snppcnt  the  partnership 
plan  for  Joint  development  of  the  Trinity 
project's  iMwer  facUitias.    I  shall  also  tup- 


port  an  amendment  which  will  provide  for 
periodic  review  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  the  provisions  regulating  rate 
payments  to  the  Oovemment  for  xise  of 
falling  water. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Bir.  Presi- 
dent, before  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  should  lilce  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  call  up  by  motion 
during  the  day  the  following  resolutions: 

Senate  Resolution  231.  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  antitrust  and 
monopoly  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Senate  Resolution  236,  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  review  statutes  relating  to  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Senate  Resolution  250,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  make  expenditures  and  employ  tempo- 
rary personnel. 

Senate  Resolution  214,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
investigate  certain  matters  under  its  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Senate  Resolution  207,  to  Investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  ptiblic  and  private 
housing. 

Senate  Resolution  245,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  expend  an  ad- 
ditional $10,000  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  during  the  85th 
Congress. 

Senate  Resolution  252,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  V^Telfare. 

Sttiate  Resolution  254,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional clerk  hire  for  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Senate  Resolution  255,  to  pay  a  gra- 
tuity to  Edith  B.  Porterfleld. 

Senate  Resolution  253.  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare to  employ  certain  temporary  staff 
members  and  assistants. 

It  Is  anticipated,  as  I  previously  an- 
noimced,  that  we  will  have  H.  R.  10146. 
the  supplemental  defense  appropriation 
bill,  before  us  on  Monday. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attach^  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in- 
form interested  Senators  of  our  inten- 
tion to  bring  up  the  measures  I  have 
listed,  so  that  they  may  be  on  the  floor 
when  the  measures  are  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hill 

Pastors 

Barrett 

Holland 

Payne 

Brlcker 

Jackson 

Potter 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Bevercomb 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kefauver 

SaltonstaU 

Cooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kucbel 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Bastland 

Martin,  Pa. 

WUey 

Ellender 

McClellan 

WUllams 

Frear 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

JoHinBTon],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kkm],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Loirol.  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnvson].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moinioirrr],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scon],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathxuI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadgk]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnnn  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  la 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Burus], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flah- 
DDis],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  PuKTBLL]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  TMr.  Ricxin* 
Loopnl  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  (Mr.  Ya«- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aixott.  Mr. 
Bkall,  Mr.  Beknett,  Mr.  Bibli,  Mr. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Btrd.  Mr.  Capi- 
HART.  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Casi  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Chaviz,  Mr.  Church.  Mr. 
DiRKSXN,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  EJrvih,  Mr. 
FuLBRicHT.  Mr.  Grekh,  Mr.  Hennimgs, 
Mr.  HoBLiTzsLL.  Mr.  Hitmphrkt,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  IvB.  Mr.  KnrnxoT.  Mr. 
Langer,  Mr.  Lauschs.  Mr.  Martin  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  M<MtsB,  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Nbu- 
bkrger.  Mr.  OIiCahoney.  Mr.  PROXMnc, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Schoeppbl,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thye. 
and  Mr.  Young  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  FIRST  FLIGHT 
OF  AN  AIRPLANE  ON  AN  ARMY  IN- 
STALLATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratlcm 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6078)  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  markers  at  Fort 
Myer.  Va..  to  commemorate  the  first 
flight  of  an  airplane  on  an  Army  instal- 
lation, and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  tbat 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 


REACTIONS  TO  PRESIDENTTS  ECO- 
NOMIC REPORT— MAJOR  HOUS- 
ING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  10 
d&ya  have  gc»ie  by  since  the  publicatioa 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  By 
now  we  have  had  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  read  the  report,  but  also  to  set 
the  reactions  of  yarious  groups  to  It.  I 
have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  with 
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^fhleh  ttie  sews  eoverage  and  the  edi- 
torial c<nnraent  on  the  report  have  noted 
its  optimistic  bias.  Its  f  alliire  to  spell  out 
the  basis  of  the  optimism,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  OTerall,  antirecession  pro- 
gram. These  reactions  have  appeto^  in 
the  dally  press  which  in  the  past  have 
been  strong  supporters  of  ttie  adminis- 
tration, and  also  in  financial  newspapers 
and  weeklies. 

The  stock  market,  which  presumably 
.  registers  investors' opinion,  did  not  share 

'  I  the    administration's   complacency.    It 

has  continued  during  the  past  week  in 
the  state  of  lethargy  that  has  charac- 
terized the  market  since  July.  All  the 
assiuances  in  the  past  <S  months  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Weeks  and  by  other 
administration  spokesmen  have  not 
lessened  the  increasing  concern  by  busi- 
ness arms,  as  well  as  wage  earners,  at 
the  pace  that  output,  income,  and  em- 
ployment have  been  declining  in  recent 
months. 

Two  days  after  the  report  was  issued 
the  survey  of  consiuner  attitudes  by  the 
Michigan  Sxu^ey  Research  Center  was 
released.  In  the  past,  this  survey  has 
had  a  good  record  in  forecasting  buying 
trends.  This  survey,  based  on  returns 
around  the  coimtry  in  late  November 
and  December,  indicates  a  substantial 
downward  revision  in  consumers'  inten- 
tions to  buy  major  durable  goods  items. 
The  consumer  attitudes  Index  for  late 
1957  was  down  to  about  that  recorded 
In  the  1953  recession.  Since  unemploy- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  latest  survey 
was  about  3.3  million  and  the  figure  has 
been  increasing  substantially  since  then, 
we  may  expect  further  downward  revi- 
sions in  consumer-purchasing  plans. 

Turning  from  the  latest  consumer  sur- 
vey to  a  report  of  the  purchasing  agents 
for  industry  released  1  week  after  the 
President's  economic  report,  we  find 
little  grounds  for  complacency.  The 
January  release  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purcliasing  Agents  states  that 
not  since  before  World  War  n  have  so 
many  businessmen  reported  declines  in 
production.  The  order  situation  was 
said  to  be  gloomy.  The  association 
states  that  "we  have  to  go  back  to  1949 
to  find  so  many  of  oiu*  committee  mem- 
bers reporting  poorer  new  order  back- 
logs." 

With  each  day's  newspaper  we  find 
additional  evidence  that  the  economy 
has  been  slipping  fast.  I  need  hardly 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  steel  industry 
has  been  operating  at  a  rate  of  55  per- 
cent of  capacity  and  that  railroad  car- 
loadings  have  been  dropping  sharply. 
But  rather  than  cite  the  statistical  evi- 
dence— which   continues   to   multiply 

that  we  are  confronted  by  a  business 
contraction  that  is  more  serious  than 
any  we  have  experienced  since  World 
War  n,  it  is  more  fruitful  to  concentrate 
our  attention  on  8(»ne  of  the  underlying 
economic  forces  which  are  likely  to  de- 
termine the  magnitude  of  the  cmrent 
recession. 

The  present  downturn  Is  more  than 
an  inventory  recession.  The  decline  Is 
likely  to  be  more  substantial  because  it 
is  associated  with  the  curtailment  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  producer  and  consumer 
dutable  goods  industries.  Since  World 
War  n.  the  high  level  of  business  activ- 


I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
The  Senator  from 


%' 


Ity  has  In  large  part  dependec  on  the 
great  rise  in  expenditures  for  c  >n8umer 
durables,  housing,  and  plant  ana  equip- 
ment. Such  evidence  as  I  hatve  seen 
indicates  that  we  may  expect  ^is  year 
a  sizeable  drop  in  the  consiuner  durable 
and  plant  and  equipment  ,  sectors. 
There  is  also  a  question  wheth^  we  are 
likely  to  do  much  better  than  sist  year 
in  the  construction  of  dwellings.  More- 
over, the  stimulus  from  exports  will  be  a 
negative  one,  which  leaves  the  Federal 
Government  sector  as  the  only  i  promis- 
ing factor  that  may  contribute  to  halt- 
hxg  the  decUne.  The  President'*  budget 
message  and  economic  repo^  have 
shown  very  little  of  a  sense  of  Torgency 
with  respect  to  our  defense  and  related 
programs  which  woiild  justif*  confi- 
dence that  the  military  exp^iditures 
are  likely  to  reverse  the  downward  trend 
this  year.  > 

The  imderlying  philosophy  of.  the  ad- 
ministration's current  economi^  policy 
appears  to  be  that  this  recesaon  will 
shortly  cvire  itself,  with  small  doses  of 
additional  defense  spending,  ai^d  large 
doses  of  psychological  treatmeilt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi<|ent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 

ator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ^      

Alabama  is  not  only  chairmai^  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  but  also  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  holding  hearings 
on  the  President's  economic  rawrt.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  tms  ques- 
tion: Do  the  expert  economists  who  have 

testified  before  his  committee  fhus  far 
believe  that  the  recession  will  cuite  itself? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No:  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
that  one  tiling  that  has  impressed  me 
greatly  about  this  year's  hearings  has 
been  the  fact  that  every  econoiiiist  and 
every  other  person  who  has  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  without  exception 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  the  recession 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  positlfe  action 
to  stop  this  downslide  before  it  is  too  late. 
In  this  statement  I  am  leaving  out  the 
economic  advisers,  because  they  dame  be- 
fore the  committee  in  executive]  session, 
and  I  am  referring  now  only  io  those 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  ud  in  open 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  jSenator 
yield  further?  ] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield.       ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  positive  ac- 
tion is  being  taken  by  the  admin!  stration 
to  cope  with  the  present  slumi ,  which 
this  country  is  undergoing  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  abimt  the 
only  positive  action  so  far  has  been  the 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  In 
twice  reducing  the  rediscount  rate. 
Again,  however,  I  believe  that  every  econ- 
omist would  say  that  this  action  is  not 
sufficient  and  will  not  accomj^ish  the 
result  desired.  A  few  other  positive 
things  have  been  proposed,  but  these  pro- 
posals have  been  largely  offset  jby  cur- 
tailment and  retreat.  I  hope  io  bring 
out  some  of  these  things  in  the  speech 
I  am  making,  in  which  I  will  deal  with 
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one  phase  of  the  program,  tamely  hooa- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  mofe? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  ^  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  this  moi^iing's  news- 
papers  carried  news  stories  Quotlns  Bee- 
retary  of  Labor  Mitchell  tX)  the  effect 
that  the  unemplojrment  figure  at  the 
present  time  was  approaching  4  million, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly^  it  was  the 
contention  of  the  Departmtot  of  Labor 
and  of  the  administration  ttiat  by  mkl- 
February  the  flgwe  might  ibe  approxi- 
mating iVz  million.  ' 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  oould  give  us 
any  indication,  based  on  the  testimony 
of  the  economists  who  have  appeared 
before  his  committee,  and  biased  also  on 
his  own  knowledge,  as  to  jUst  what  the 
consensus  is  on  how  sevo^the  slump 
will  become,  and  how  longjit  will  con- 
tinue. I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First,;  let  me  say 
that  I  have  before  me  the  news  story  to 
which  the  Senator  referred.  It  Is  en- 
titled "MitcheU  ExpecU  |  4  Millioa 
Jobless."  This  article  was  printed  in 
this  morning's  New  York  TimeB.  The 
same  story  appeared  as  the  lead  article 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  That  article,  as  the  Senator 
has  correctly  said,  states  thajt  the  unem- 
ployment figure  will  go  up  tb  more  than 
4  million  In  February.  The  Becretary  of 
Labor  did  say  that  he  predicted  unem- 
ployment would  not  go  to  m(>re  than  4V^ 
million.  I  do  not  know  of  fetnyone  who 
might  be  willing  to  get  out  <m  the  limb 

With  him  on  that  prediction.  Certainly, 
we  all  hope  it  will  not  rtse  further. 
However,  there  is  the  rathei^  widespread 
fear  that  unemployment  wia  exceed  the 
figure  of  4 1/2  million.  T 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  ec(momists  who 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee yesterday  dealt  m  t>ercentages, 
rather  than  nvmibers.  He  steted  he  re- 
garded an  unemployment  figure  of  6  to  8 
percent  as  being  definitely  dangerous. 
He  said  we  were  approachiite  that  per- 
centage very  closely  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  pjesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further?    I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yleW. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Even  on  that  basis. 
I  may  say  to  the  Senate^  from  Ala- 
bama, the  4  to  4'^  million  figure  comes 
within  6  to  8  percent  of  the  total  workinc 
population  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  dconomlst  to 
whom  I  referred  stated  w^  were  dan- 
gerously close  to  that  percentage  now, 
and  that  if  we  get  to  that  i>oint  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  an  alarm  for  the  admin- 
istration to  do  something,  and  to  do  it 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  esldent,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  further?    i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yieW. 

Mr.  MANISFIELD.  If  tUe  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  stages  that  the 
maximum  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  4V^ 
million,  and  that  at  the  ilresent  time 
it  is  rapidly  approaching  the  4  million 
flgmre,  I  would  assiune  th^t  the  view- 
point of  the  administration  Is  that  the 
slump  we  are  undergoing  wijl  be  a  short- 
lived one;  whereas,  the  ecoixomists  who 
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have  appeared  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee have  taken  a  stand  which  would 
indicate  that  such  Is  not  the  case,  on  the 
basis  of  their  records.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Unless  definite 
and  positive  action  is  taken,  and  taken 
quickly.         

Mr.  BiANSFIEUD.  By  the  adminis- 
tration, that  Is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct 
That  is  one  of  the  pomts  I  wish  to  bring 
out  in  my  speech.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  that  the  recession  be  long 
drawn  out  or  very  deep.  I  believe  a  re- 
cession can  be  prevented,  but  not  if  we 
Just  let  it  drag  out  in  the  hope  it  will 
cure  itself.  Positive  steps  will  need  to 
be  taken.  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
finest  fields  in  which  to  take  those  posi- 
tive steps  is  in  the  field  of  housing. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  duscussing  that 
subject  today^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  etPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  sasring,  because  both  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tratlon  have  reached  the  stage  where 
time  will  no  longer  provide  the  answers 
to  the  difBculties  confronUng  the  ad- 
ministration and  us.  The  times  do  call 
for  positive  action.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  be  forthcoming  and  that  they 

Will  be  in  the  right  directloD  before  too 
long. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  la 
certainly  correct. 

Are  there  any  areas  of  economic  ac- 
ttvlty  Which  could  help  pull  us  out  of  this 
period  of  recession  before  we  find  our- 
selves in  serious  trouble? 

I  believe  there  are.  I  believe  we  can 
Stop  this  downslide  In  oiur  economy  If  we 
use  properly  the  tools  and  the  resources 
that  we  have. 

Steel,  generally  regarded  as  the  bell- 
wether of  Industrial  prosperity,  is  one  m- 
dustry  which  is  operating  at  a  low  level 
of  production.  Housing  Lb  another.  I 
would  like  to  draw  upon  my  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
to  explore  the  potentialities  for  economic 
growth  in  the  field  of  residential  con- 
struction and  urban  renewal. 

Housing  is  an  area  of  economic  activity 
hi  which  the  Nation's  needs  are  stin  very 
creat 

IHe  Census  Bureau  made  a  survey  last 
year  and  came  up  with  the  discouraging 
facts  that  over  13  million  dwelling  units 
In  this  coimtry  are  below  the  standards 
of  decent  and  adequate  housing.  This 
means  that  about  one-fourth  of  all  units 
in  this  country  are  substandard. 

We  all  remember  President  Roosevelt's 
famous  statements— one-third  of  a  na- 
tion ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-nour- 
ished. That  statement  was  made  21 
years  ago.  when  we  were  In  the  depths  of 
the  worst  depression  in  our  history,  when 
we  had  over  9  million  unemployed  and 
our  gross  national  product  was  only  $80 
billion — about  one-fifth  of  what  it  Is  to- 
day. We  had  no  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams then  and  3rou  remember  how  star- 
tled everyone  was  at  the  thought  that 
one  out  of  three  American  f  amihes  were 
living  under  such  poor  c<mditions. 


We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
thirties  and  we  have  prided  ourselves  on 
all  the  improvements  in  the  American 
standard  of  living.  It  is  hard  to  beUeve 
that,  despite  these  improvements  and  all 
our  efforts  to  provide  Oovemment  assist- 
ance to  help  create  better  housing,  we 
still  have  one  out  of  every  four  houising 
units  which  are  substandard. 

Why  is  this? 

The  simple  answer  is  that  we  are  not 
producing  enough  housing  units  to  meet 
the  need. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  demand 
for  new  housing  was  supposed  to  be 
fairly  low  because  of  the  low  birth  rate 
of  the  thirties  and  the  smaller  number 
of  youngsters  coming  of  marriageable 
age.  According  to  forecasters  only  700.- 
000  new  nonfarm  households  were  ex- 
pected to  be  formed  in  each  of  the  last 
2  years,  but  the  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  the  figures  actually  turned  out  to 
be  about  1  miUion.  or  a  total  of  2.1  mll- 
Uon  for  the  last  2  years. 

During  these  last  2  years,  we  have  pro- 
duced only  a  Uttle  over  2  million  new 
nonfarm  dwelling  units.  This  has  been 
barely  enough  to  take  care  of  new  house- 
hold formation  and  does  not  begm  to 
take  care  of  the  replacements  needed 
because  of  fire,  fiood.  and  demolition ;  nor 
does  it  provide  any  additional  supply  to 
reduce  the  huge  backlog  of  worn-out,  ob- 
solete, and  dilapidated  houses  in  which 
so  many  of  our  American  families  are 
still  living.  Looking  toward  the  future, 
it  is  estimated  that  we  have  to  Increase 
oin*  production  to  about  1 V^  million  units 
per  year  if  we  expect  to  make  any  inroads 
on  the  large  backlog  of  substandard 
housing. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  needs  for 
new  family  formation  and  our  desire  to 
replace  the  supply  of  substandard  units 
that  now  exist  in  the  inventory,  one  very 
large  source  of  housing  demand  is  that 
generated  by  the  unusual  mobiUty  of 
the  American  people.  In  this  country, 
about  one  out  of  every  five  families 
moves  every  year.  Most  of  the  families 
move  short  distances  within  the  same 
housing  market  area,  but  others  move 
long  distances  from  one  housing  market 
area  into  another,  and  they  often  move 
into  areas  where  there  is  already  a  short- 
age of  housing.  For  example,  the  popu- 
lation of  California  has  increased  by  one- 
third  during  the  last  7  years.  Tou  can 
well  imagine  the  additional  supply 
needed  in  that  State  because  of  new 
famiUes  moving  Into  the  State. 

In  considering  the  future  housing  need, 
we  must  take  Into  account  the  cost  of 
housing  In  relation  to  family  income. 
During  the  last  3  years,  the  average  price 
of  new  houses  built  in  this  country  has 
increased  from  $13,500  in  1954  to  over 
$15,000  in  1957.  It  Is  fahrly  obvious  that 
the  1957  house  averaging  $15,000  is  above 
the  reach  of  most  American  famUies.  To 
afford  a  $15,000  house,  a  family  should 
earn  at  least  $6,000  a  year  and  most 
f amihes  in  this  country  Just  do  not  earn 
that  kind  of  money.  According  to  the 
latest  family  income  data,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  families  could  not 
qualify  to  buy  $15,000  houses.  I  believe 
this  points  up  very  dramatically  one  of 
the  basic  problems  in  the  home-building 


Industry.  Builders  are  pricing  them- 
selves out  of  the  market. 

With  these  informative  statistics  hi 
mind,  we  have  some  rough  Idea  of  the 
size  of  the  housing  job  before  us.  We 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  size  of 
the  task,  for  in  a  very  definite  sense  the 
fact  that  we  have  much  to  do  can  be  a 
guaranty  that  our  people  will  be  gainfully 
employed  in  useful  constructive  Jobs.  We 
can  turn  the  ill  wind  of  housing  short- 
ages into  a  trade  wind  of  prosperity,  if  we 
act  boldly  and  seize  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  the  full  potential  of  our 
human  and  material  resources. 

Let  us  examine  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  hous- 
ing, as  presented  in  his  budget  message. 
Let  us  evaluate  these  recommendations 
and  Judge  for  ourselves  whether  any  seri- 
ous effort  is  being  made  to  match  the  de- 
ficit in  housing  Inventory  against  the 
surplus  of  labor  and  productlvefcapacity. 

The  President's  budget  message  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  all  is  not  well  in  the 
field  of  housing  when  it  states: 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  population  sad  tfes 
ixuawadiig  oonce&tmtton  In  urtwn  azHl  sub- 
urtmn  areaa  have  created  unpreoedcntea 
problems  for  botb  Industry  and  govenunent 
In  helping  achieve  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitaUe  llTlng  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

I  may  Interpolate  that  the  last  words 
of   the   President's  statement;    namely, 

"the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family."  are  taken  from  the  law  in  which 
the  housing  poUcy  of  the  Nation  is  set 
forth,  a  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

As  I  proceed  with  this  statement,  it 
will  become  evident  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  administration  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  various  symptoms,  nor  can  I  agree 
with  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion as  to  what  should  be  done  to  restore 
our  economy  to  a  state  of  vigorous  health 
or  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  Uving  oivironment  for 
every  American  family.  Tty  President's 
message  reveals  that  the  aAninistration 
is  paying  Upservice  to  the  attainment  of 
desirable  social  and  economic  objectives 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  miLinf^in 
the  illusion  that  this  can  be  done  by 
cutting  back  important  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  net  result  will  be  failure 
in  both  attempts  by  providing  too  little, 
too  late. 

In  order  to  solve  the  unprecedented 
problems  facing  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, the  President  proposes  certain 
remedies.  I  shall  refer  to  these  pro- 
posals and  discuss  briefly  what  the  effect 
of  each  may  be. 

First.  The  President  recommends  that 
local  governments  should  share  In  the 
cost  of  planning  iniMm-renewal  projects 
from  the  start.  By  this  he  means  that 
communities  which  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  obtain  a  repayable  Federal  ad- 
vance in  order  to  begin  planning  an 
urban-renewal  project  must  now  raise 
money  locally  in  order  to  begin  plan- 
ning. The  Federal  Government  would 
contribute  a  portion  of  planning  costs  but 
only  after  local  funds  have  benx  xnS&de 
avidlable. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  $hartng  of 
urban-renewal  costs  by  local  govern- 
ments—I  think  they  ought  to  do  so— hut. 
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in  my  Judgment,  the  overriding  purpose 
of  planning  advances  has  been  to  en- 
coxirage  communities  to  undertake 
urban-renewal  projects.  Adequate  plan- 
ning can.  in  many  cases,  overcome  im- 
reasoned  opposition  to  urban  renewal 
as  benefits  to  the  locality  became  obvious. 
I  am  sure  that  any  new  requirement,  such 
as  that  envisoned  by  this  proposal; 
namely,  that  the  local  community  raise 
funds  in  order  to  begin  planning,  will 
provide  local  oi^xKitian  with  a  tool  that 
can  effectively  kill  many  local  urban- 
renewal  projects  before  they  get  started. 

In  addition  to  being  imdesirable,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  who  honestly  believe  in  an 
effective  urban-renewal  program,  this 
proposal  is  imnecessary  and,  in  a  very 
strong  sense,  a  contradiction  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration  last 
year. 

Prior  to  1957  communities  could  secure 
planning  advances  and  later  repay  those 
advances  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  Fed- 
eral capital  grant.  At  final  settlement 
the  net  effect  was  that  the  community 
had  paid  one-third  of  all  costs,  includ- 
ing planning  costs,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment haJ  paid  two-thirds.  In  1957 
the  administration  proposed  and  Con- 
gress enacted  an  amendment  to  permit 
local  communities  to  pay  in  full  certain 
initial  expenses,  including  planning  ex- 
penses, and  so  to  avoid  redtape  and 
delay.  Communities  which  did  so  would 
be  rewarded  by  having  the  Federal  share 
of  the  remaining  cost  of  the  urban- 
renewal  project  increased  to  three- 
fourttis  and  the  local  share  reduced  to 
one-fomth.  Since  the  community  had 
borne  without  assistance  certain  initial 
expenses,  the  actual  dollar  expense  to 
the  Federal  Oovenmient  and  the  local 
government  under  the  one-fourth  to 
three-fourths  formula  was  almost  iden- 
tical witti  those  under  the  older  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  formtOa. 

The  point  of  this  involved  history  is 
that  communities  wliich  can  raise  fimds 
for  initial  expenses  such  as  planning  are 
encouraged  and  authorized  to  do  so  now. 
But  under  this  new  proposal  they  win 
be  required  to  do  so.  There  can  be  only 
one  result.  Some  communities  which 
under  existing  law  would  eventually 
begin  a  slum-clearance  program  will  fail 
to  do  so  under  this  new  proposal. 

Second.  The  President  recommended 
that  "each  State  establish  a  special 
agency  for  iut>an  development,  housing, 
and  metropolitan  planning  to  assume  as 
soon  as  possible  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  local  planning  of  urban- 
renewal  projects."  This  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation for  legislation,  but  rather  a 
recommendation  that  the  States  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
turban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  within 
State  boundaries.  Recent  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
have  indicated  a  need  for  such  action, 
particularly  in  States  where  small  com- 
munities find  it  impossible  to  begin 
planning  projects  without  outside  assist- 
ance. The  Federal  law  now  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  such  State  authori- 
ties and  makes  them  eligible  for  plan- 
ning advances.    The  implementation  of 


W 


this  desirable  recommendation  iappean 
to  need  no  additional  legislation.) 

Third.  President  Eisenhower  i  recom- 
mends that  on  all  urban-renewftl  proj- 
ects initiated  in  1960  and  later  ytars  the 
States  and  localities  should  be  required 
to  provide  an  increased  share  of  project 
costs.  In  short,  the  present  of«-ttiird 
to  two-thirds  formula  would  be  thanged 
by  providing  annual  reductions; so  that 
by  the  fiscal  year  1962  the  Fedesal  Oov- 


This  is  not  unexpected  and,|ln  fact^  not 
undesirable,  for  it  permits  a  community 
to  undertake  more  exten^vely  slum 
clearance  with  a  limited  amoimt  of  local 
funds  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
We  should  not  fall  into  the  easy  and 
convenient  misconception  that  all  that 
local  officials  see  in  the  urpan-renewal 
program  is  another  device  for  raiding 
the  Federal  Treasury.  We  must  at- 
tribute to  these  local  ftffl^<«J«  the  same 
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emment  would  contribute  not  m<^re  than    degrees  of  honesty,  patriotisiii.  and  desire 
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50  percent  of  project  costs,  withi  the  re 
maining  50  percent  provided  from  local 
sources.  This  is  a  backward  step — a  re- 
trenchment and  a  withdrawal  which  can 
have  but  one  effect — a  decline  in  local 
interest  and  community  participation  in 
the  program — simply  because  tfe  local 
governments,  by  and  large,  cannot  af- 
ford the  additional  cost  that  would  be 
involved.  ' 

But  before  that  decline  sets  ii.  about 
the  year  1962,  when  the  Federal  share 
would  be  cut  to  50  percent,  Uiere  will 
be  a  modem-day  gold  nish  of  ccpununl- 
ties  trying  to  get  into  the  prograifi  before 
the  Federal  share  is  reduced.  This  could 
lead  to  administrative  chaos.       ; 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repbrt  that 
the  program  is  gaining  momentum  very 
rapidly,  and  has  won  the  solid  find  en 
thusiastlc  support  of  virtually 
in  the  communities  where  proj 
under  way. 

As  of  December  31.  1957.  th 
491  projects  In  299  communlti 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  the  program,  it 
was  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  has 
now  moved  Into  a  new  phase.  HUndreds 
of  small  and  medium-sized  commimltles 
are  ready  and  eager  to  join  in  the  na- 
tionwide task  of  cutting  out  the  cancer 
of  slums  and  blight.  1 

My  observations  are  based  upon  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing,  wliich  held  hearings  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  country  during  adjourn- 
ment last  year,  in  order  to  chec|  on  the 
progress  of  ttie  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  rfesult  of 
the  1949  act  is  the  educational  function 
it  has  performed.  It  has  broiight  out 
the  local  needs  for  all  to  see.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  have  discovered 
housing  conditions  and  needs  thiy  never 
knew  existed.  Moreover,  this  ciscovery 
has  been  made  on  a  nonpartlsain  basis. 
The  subcommittee  found  virtually  no 
opposition  to  the  Federal  urban4renewal 
program,  and  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  witnesses  urged  us  to  recommend  an 
expansion  of  the  program.  T 

The  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
program  stems  from  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  a  growing  nxunber  of  local  citi- 
zens— especially  among  leading  busi- 
nessmen and  civic  groups — that  the  Fed- 
eral program  is  the  main  wenpon  in 
their  battle  against  blight  and  decay. 
It  is,  therefore,  understandable  why 
urban  renewal  is  a  top-priority^  activity 
tn  an  increasing  nxunber  of  catnmunl- 
ties,  small  as  well  as  large.  | 

It  is  true  that  most  commimiiies  seek 
to  plan  local  projects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
redenl  capital  grant  and  to  minimize 
local  contributions,  wherever    xissible. 


to  improve  our  cities  that  we  ourselves 
feel.  They  see  at  long  last  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clean  out  those  festering  sores 
in  their  communities,  and  they  are  eag- 
erly taking  advantage  of  it. 

Alxmt  2  years  ago.  President  Eisen- 
hower pointed  out  tliat  atjthe  rate  we 
were  going,  it  woxild  take  )00  years  to 
clear  out  our  slums.  We  lare  moving 
now — making  headway.  i«t  us  do 
nothing  to  stop  the  movement  or  slow 
it  down.  I 

There  are.  however,  tho^  who  view 
the  urban-renewal  program  as  an  ex- 
pendltiu-e  by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
with  no  compensating  return  of  bene- 
fits. NoUiing  could  iDe  further  from  the 
truth.  As  the  President  Ifimself  said 
in  his  budget  message :  | 

Last  year  our  populiktkm  mereaaed  toy  S 
mUllon  people:  before  anotber  flecade  fnmwm 
it  wUl  exceed  200  mUllon.  Altnoet  60  par- 
cent  of  otir  people  work  and  lira  In  tii» 
174  metropolitan  areas.  | 

This  crowding  together  In  metropoli- 
tan areas,  in  both  large  and  small  com- 
munities, has.  as  the  President  aajrs. 
created  unprecedented  proUems  that  we 
must  try  our  level  l»est  to  solve.  We 
should  regard  the  expenditure  of  funds 
designed  to  solve  these  problems  as  m- 
vestments— investments  in  Security,  te- 
vestments  in  social  progress,  linvestments 
in  health  and  welfare,  and  linvestments 
in  prosperity.  We  should  nqt  reduce  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  Of  urban  re- 
newal. I 

Can  anyone  dispute  that  the  newly  re- 
developed area  in  a  community  is  an 
investment  which  will  rep^  us  many 
times  over,  not  only  in  the  jsocial  bene- 
fits of  health,  welfare,  andl  living  con- 
ditions which  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  provide,  but  also 
in  the  reduction  of  commuraty  expenses 
now  needed  for  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion and  for  the  maintenance  of  social 
agencies  created  to  comtMtt  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency.  Neither  should 
we  overlook  the  increase  in  [tax  revenue 
which  will  occur  through  higher  valua- 
tions on  property  in  the  ne^tj^ievelaped 
areas.  j 

As  a  demonstration  of  this,  permit  me 
to  cite  the  following  exai^Ies: 


Proieet 


Lake  Meadoirs,  Chicago 

Waverly  projeet.  Baltimore 

Capitol  Mail.  Sacramento 

Southwest  area,  Washington, 
'^    "    (projeeto  B,  O,  and 


D.  C. 


Kfttanated 
annnaltatai 
after  oom- 
plet  tonal 
redevelop' 
mcnt 


$srs,ooo 
88.  am 


I  understand  that  some  o<  thfese 
figures  are  estimates,  bfrausc  particu- 
larly the  projecU  in  the  Washington 
area  have  not  been  completed. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  were  ob- 
tained from  qualified  kwal  sources.  Al- 
lowances have  not  been  made  for  pos- 
sible changes  in  tax  rates,  but  that  would 
not  have  a  major  effect  on  these  figures. 
Post-redevelopment  taxes  involve  esti- 
mates, because  in  each  case  not  all  the 
new  construction  is  complete. — Source: 
Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Fourth.  The  administration  rcccBi- 
mends  that  positive  assurance  of  the 
continuity  of  the  urban  renewal  program 
be  given  to  the  States  and  the  ciUes  by 
authorizing  fimds  now  for  1959  and  each 
of  the  5  succeeding  years.  Specifically, 
an  additional  $200  million  for  capital 
grants  is  recommended  for  1959.  added 
to  unused  authority  of  $50  million;  $250 
million  for  1960;  $2S0  million  for  1961; 
and  $200  million  annually  for  tlie  period 
1962  through  1964. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  recognized  the  need  for  continuity 
in  the  urt>an  renewal  program,  for  it 
was  the  universal  recommendation 
made  by  community  officials  during  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee. Whether  the  $-year  period  is 
sufficient,  (m:  whether  a  10-year  period, 
as  envisioned  by  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association,  would  be  more  desir- 
able, depends  in  the  final  analysis  upon 
the  size  of  the  total  job  and  the  progress 
made  during  the  next  few  years.  Again. 
we  must  examine  our  objectives  and 
must  determine  whether  we  want  a  pro- 
gram that  will  end  in  a  given  number 
of  years  or  wtiether  our  objective  is  to 
clear  slums  for  all  American  cities  and 
to  persevere  until  the  job  is  done. 

I  have  grave  doubts  that  the  dollar 
amounts  for  capital  grants  recommended 
by  the  administration  will  be  sufficient. 
The  President's  budget  message  esti- 
mated that  l^  1950.  over  606  projects 
wiB  be  either  completed  or  m  some  stage 
of  irfanning  or  develcqiment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
authorized  for  urban  renewal  capital 
grants  is  a  matter  wliich  can  be  deter- 
mined arithmetically,  once  we  know  the 
size  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  the  speed 
at  wliich  it  can  be  accomplished.  I  »»t. 
o<  course,  assuming  that  we  are  serious 
In  wanting  to  do  the  whole  job. 

Fifth.  The  President's  budget  message 
takes  cognizance  of  a  problem  of  grow- 
ing ta|>ortance  in  many  of  our  cocnmani- 
ties:  namely,  what  can  be  done  to  assist 
communities  m  redeveloping  their 
blighted  coramereial  and  industrial 
aiems.  The  administration  recommends 
a  new  program  of  federally  guaranteed 
loans  to  finanee  such  projects.  I  have 
long  felt  the  need  for  some  form  of  aid 
to  eomnmnmes  which  have  bligiited 
commercial  and  hidurtrial  areas,  but 
ihave  hesitated  to  devote  without  restric- 
rtlwB  the  total  resources  of  the  urban 
•renewal  program  to  such  porxxises. 
•Basically,  I  teei  that  ttie  urban  renewal 
program^  as  presently  envisioned,  should 
be  ctosely  tied  to  the  clearance  or  re- 
development of  residential  areas.     To 


rtimkuile  the  "vredomhitmikr 

tial"  test  from  the  urban  roiewal  pro- 
gram woi^d  eventually  lead,  in  my 
opinion,  to  undue  pressures  for  ledevd- 
•pmeirt  of  solely  eemmercial  and  indus- 
trial areas,  and  eorre^xmdinc  neglect  of 
residential  areas.  This  new  propoaal  isv 
in  my  Judgment,  worthy  of  study  and 
consideration  by  ihs  appropriat*  c«m- 
mittees  of  the  Congress. 

Sixth.  The  President's  budget  BMsuce 
recommends  that  special-aasistanee 
mortgages  which,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Congress,  are  currently  pureha«ed  at  par 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, no  longer  be  accorded  the  ad- 
vantage of  par  purchase;  that  te,  the 
President  recommends  that  special-«s- 
sistanee  mortgages  should  tie  sold  at 
whatever  the  market  will  pay.  B  this 
recommendation  is  adopted,  it  is  certain 
that  special-assistance  mortgages  of  any 
kind,  whether  they  be  mortgages  om  re- 
location housing,  cooperative  housing, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  or  military  bous- 
ing, will  be  subject  to  the  unreknting 
pressure  of  the  private  market  which 
seeks  to  drive  down  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  these  mortgages.  To  rnnove  the  par 
purciiase  requirement  can,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  lead   to   only   one   conclusion 

namely,  that  the  purchase  of  tiiese  mort- 
gages, if  made  at  all.  will  be  made  at  a 
reduced  price,  which  in  turn  will  ma- 
terially decrease  the  number  of  bouses 
built  under  special-assistance  programs 
and  will  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of 
those  produced. 

Seventh.  The  President  has  asked  ter 
$90  million  of  new  obligational  authority 
to  permit  FNMA  to  purchase  mort- 
gages. While  the  special  legislative  rec- 
ommendations concerning  this  use  have 
not  yet  been  made  available,  I  under- 
stand that  this  $90  million  will  be  added 
to  what  is  commonly  called  the  Prea^ 
dentlal  authority.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
added  to  fimds  already  available  to  the 


Resident  for  whBPfiuf  t  allocation  to 
needed  t^^^'^grr^r  prograas  at  bla  discre- 
tion. 

With  this  I  have  no  qimrre!  except  to 
express  some  doubt  that  the  amount  wUl 
be  auOeient  to  achiew  the  objective.   On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  at  this  pomt  an 
obvious  gap  in  the  budget  message.    At 
this  moment,  when  our  M^^imsl  security 
hangs  in  the  balance,  the  Oongress  is  ap- 
propriating additional  fmids  for  guided 
missiles,  for  a  larger  and  better  equipped 
Military  Establishment  and  for  mereased 
research  and  devdcninient.    In  order  to 
taiplement  these  new  and  improved  pro- 
grams, we  must  provide  housmg  for  mili- 
tary personnel  at  SAC  bases,  which,  as  we 
know,  are  often  estabUstied  in  remote 
areas  far  from  any  comnmnl^  of  any 
size.    We    must    provide    bousing    for 
scientists  and  technicians  at  research- 
and-de^opment  centers  such  as  those 
located  in  Huntsville.  Ala.,  and  Cocoa, 
Fla.,  and  other  places  at  which  research 
and  development  are  being  carried  on. 
And  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  oontiniie 
our  program  cf  aid  to  those  persons  wlio 
have  banded  together  to  form  nonprofit 
co<^jeratives    to    provide    housing    for 
themselves. 

The  President's  budget  message,  how- 
ever, adcs  no  funds  for  any  of  these  pro- 
grams, despite  the  fact  tliat  FTTMA 
fimds  for  the  purpose  of  mihtary  hous- 
ing are  exhausted  and  funds  for  the 
other  two  programs  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

At  this  point  I  should  Mke  to  Insert  a 
taWe  which  shows  the  status  of 
FTJMA  funds  available  for  the  var- 
ious housing  programs  as  of  January  21, 
1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRa. 
as  follows: 


SUiLu  of  FUMA  fund*,  January  19&8 
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Mr.  SPABKMAN.    Mr.  President,  of 

special  interest  at  this  time  is  the  FNMA 
fund  to  be  used  for  purchase  of  military 
housing  mor^ages  ^nsiirfd  itnder  pha 
sections  803  and  809.  I  e*»A^iH  lUro  io 
insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  Itet 
showing  the  approved  '*rp"^t*i>ns  re^ 
lating  to  mortgages  on  muif^ry  ^^^stng 
FHA  section  803  Capehact — presently 
pending  before  FNMA  for  vhich  aof  uDda 
art  cuRootlsr  '^YftfltMe. 

I  ad^  wnMiimniM  cecseni  that  the  mt 
he  prioted  i»  the  Bacoaa  at  thto  point. 


There  being  no  objeeCiaii.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoon^ 
a&foUowa; 
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OUa 1. 878. 800 

TlnlEer   Air   Force   Baae   Ko.   a. 

OMa S.  482. 200 

OharleetoB  Air  Fore*  Base.  &  C__    t.  891, 988 
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Mr.  SPARKSfAN.  Eighth.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  next  deals  with 
relocation  housing.  This  refers  to  hous- 
ing for  persons  who  are  displaced  from 
their  homes  by  governmental  action, 
such  as  urban-renewal  projects  and 
highway  construction.  The  President's 
message  makes  two  recommendations. 
One,  that  the  mortgage  amoimt  on  hous- 
ing insured  under  FHA  section  221  be 
increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  in  high- 
cost  areas.  FHA  section  221  housing  in- 
surance is,  as  Senators  know,  the  most 
liberal  FHA  Insurance  program,  and  is 
available  only  to  those  families  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  Qovemment  action. 
Second,  the  President  recommends  that 
the  public  housing  authorization  for  the 
years  1956,  1957.  and  1958.  covering 
70.000  imits.  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period. 

Before  commenting  directly  on  these 
specific  recommendations,  let  me  give 
Senators  my  conception  of  what  is  In- 
volved in  trying  to  develop  an  adequate 
program  for  displaced  families  in  need 
of  relocation  housing. 

Relocation  is  the  huxhan  side  of  urban 
renewal.  This  is  an  assumption  that 
underlies  the  entire  urban  renewal  effort. 
The  authors  of  the  1949  act  had  the  fore- 
sight to  plan  for  an  orderly  relocation 
program,  by  requiring  in  the  basic  law 
that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  program,  a  local  commu- 
nity must  develop  a  satisfactory  reloca- 
tion plan.  The  present  requirement  is 
that  displaced  families  must  be  relocated 
In  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings 
which  are  within  their  financial  means 
and  reasonably  accessible  to  their  places 
of  employment. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
families  now  being  displaced  or  to  be  dis- 
placed over  the  years,  by  governmental 
action?  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  type  of  governmental  action  in- 
volved. The  slum  clearsmce  and  urban 
renewal  program,  for  example,  creates  a 
more  severe  problem  of  relocating  fam- 
ilies, for  it  Is  directed  at  renewing  the 
poorest  sections  of  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highway  program  will  not  cre- 
ate as  much  of  a  need  for  relocation 
housing  except  when  the  new  road  goes 
through  a  substandard  area. 

In  urban  renewal  areas,  the  displaced 
families  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  the 
lowest  rungs  of  the  income  ladder.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  can  readily 
go  out  into  the  private  housing  market 
and  find  a  dwelling  that  is  financially 
accessible.  In  fact,  experience  has 
shown  that  fully  half  of  them  have  in- 
comes so  low  that  they  qualify  for  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program,  which 
is  limited  to  the  lowest  income  group  in 
our  populatioiL 

They  include  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
sons, whose  housing  conditions  are  truly 
a  national  disgrace;  large  masses  of  fam- 
ilies from  minority  groups  who  now  live 
in  the  dangerously  congested  slums  of 
our  great  metropolitan  cities;  and  many 
large  families,  whose  need  for  space  is 
not  easily  met  in  urban  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  another  group,  whose  size 
varies  from  city  to  city.  It  is  the  family 
which  Is  caught  in  a  most  difficult  squeeze 
at  the  time  of  displacement.  It  has  an 
income  too  high  for  admission  to  low- 


rent  public  housing;  at  the  sam  time  it 
cannot  afford  available  private  lousing. 
This  group  is  commonly  referr^  to  as 
the  middle-income  group.  , 

In  view  of  the  relocation  t>roblem 
caused  by  the  Federal  highway  program, 
which  may  exceed  the  requirements  of 
the  slum-clearance  program,  it  is  prob- 
ably a  conservative  estimate  thai  100,000 
families  a  year  are  being  dlspkiced  by 
governmental  activity  and  that  this  rate 
will  increase  rather  rapidly.        ' 

What  resources  do  we  have  at  Ihand  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirement  Chat  dis- 
placed families  be  relocated  in  adequate 
housing?  The  existing  inventory  is  woe- 
fully deficient.  It  still  contains,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier.  13  million  substand- 
ard dwelling  units,  which  nol  family 
should  have  to  occupy  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  private  sales  and  rental 
markets  which  can  serve  thesellow-in- 
come  families  are.  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  almost  nonexistent.  The 
vacancy  rate  in  all  dwellings  available  for 
occupancy  is  just  2.3  percent— 1.8  per- 
cent in  imlts  for  rent,  and  0.5  percent  in 
imits  for  sale.  It  is  no  surprisd  there- 
fore, that  private  relocation  programs 
based  on  the  use  of  the  existing  inven- 
tory are  faced  with  hopeless  odd$.  This 
means  that  a  substantial  volumq  of  new 
construction  is  needed  not  only  tt  relieve 
this  mounting  pressure  on  our  housing 
inventory,  but  also  to  provide  durellings 
at  a  price  level  that  can  reatstically 
serve  as  relocation  housing. 

There  Is  no  one  solution  to  the(  reloca- 
tion problem.  A  variety  of  ^ools  is 
needed,  and  many  of  them  haVe  been 
made  available  by  the  Congress.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  displaced  ^'amiliej  can  be 
accommodated  in  vacancies  avaflable  in 
the  existing  housing  market,  to  some 
extent,  displaced  families  can  become 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  trickje-down 
method,  that  Is.  as  families  Improve 
their  income  and  can  afford  better 
homes,  they  move  from  their  present 
dwellings,  making  them  available  for 
less  fortunate  families,  such  a^  those 
displaced  by  a  slum-clearance  project. 
There  is  nothing  basically  wrottg  with 
this  method.  Just  so  long  as  tt^  home 
thus  made  available  to  the  dfeplaced 
family  is  standard,  and  Is  at  a  price  the 
family  can  afford.  In  using  this  method, 
however,  one  thing  should  be  kept  clear- 
ly in  mind.  The  whole  Job  of  relocation 
will  never  be  done  adequately  through 
existing  structvu-es  and  trlckje-down 
alone.    Other  methods  must  be  ^ised. 

The  low -rent  public -housing  itrogram 
Is  still  a  useful  tool  for  the  relocation 
job.  for,  as  I  pointed  out,  at  leastjhalf  of 
the  displaced  families  have  incomes  low 
enough  to  qualify.  But  as  we  aD  know, 
the  public-housing  tool,  in  the  linds  of 
the  present  administration,  has  Tbecome 
a  blunt  instrument.  Indeed,  for  use  in 
solving  the  relocation  problem. 

I  am  not  discouraged,  however,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  time  Is  not  i  too  far 
away  when  we  shall  see  a  chang$  In  the 
present  fortunes  of  the  program^  I  say 
this  for  two  reasons: 

First.  As  the  urban  renewal  and  roads 
programs  pick  up  momentiun,  t»ey  are 
bringing  the  relocation  problemfto  the 
forefront,  where  local  communities  must 
come  to  grips  with  it.    When  a  local 
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community  has  to  face  up  to  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  relocating  low-Income 
families,  it  tends  to  accepti  the  public- 
housing  solution  as  one  of  the  practical 
answers,  which  it  is  meant  to  be.  In  the 
face  of  the  reaUties  of  relocation,  the 
Ideological  eyewash  that  hfts  been  used 
to  obscure  the  basic  purpos^  and  mean*- 
ing  of  the  public-housing  program  loses 
its  potency.  I  am  heart«ae^  by  reports 
that  the  controversial  nature  of  the  pub- 
lic-housing issue  is  dlmini^ing  in  the 
face  of  growing  relocation  neleds. 

Second.  The  pubUc-housibg  program 
is  imdergoing  intensive  revifew  by  many 
private  groups.  whc»  are  offering  con- 
structive suggestions  to  impijove  it.  One 
of  these  proposals  Ls  to  get  away  from 
the  kind  of  architectiu-e  and  construc- 
tion which  results  in  an  Institutional 
type  of  living.  Of  course,  ^hls  type  of 
structure  is  the  result  of  hikh  land  cost 
which  makes  it  prohibitivejto  build  in 
any  other  manner.  I 

However,  two  types  of  texperlments 
hold  out  considerable  promise.  One  is  a 
public-housing  project  of  20  hew  units  in 
Cedartown.Oa.,  located  on  seten  different 
sites.  This  is  called  the  s«attered-sita 
policy.  The  second  would  provide  public 
housing  through  the  rehal>ilitation  of 
existing  structures.  This  Approach  is 
being  contemplated  by  some  of  our  large 
northern  cities.  Other  sugg^tions  have 
been  made,  such  as  the  proiiosal  to  per- 
mit a  low-income  family  to  remain  in  a 
public-housing  unit  until  the  time  when 
a  rise  in  income  enables  the  family  to 
purchase  the  unit. 

SUll  another  method  for  handling  re- 
location is  the  FHA  section  i21  program 
which  is  the  first  of  two  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  on  relocation 
housing.  With  this  recommendation  I 
must  concur,  despite  some  apprehenslcm. 
It  is  my  personal  observatlen  that  the 
present  mortgage  Umit  of  $9.MiO — $10,000 
in  high-cost  areas — permit^  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  numblers  of  relo- 
cation housing  in  many  a^eaa  of  the 
country.  It  is  possibly  quite  true  that 
adequate  housing  cannot  le  built  for 
$10,000  in  high-cost  areas  br  in  areas 
where  land  costs  have  becotne  prohibi- 
tive. The  danger,  of  course,  In  increas- 
ing mortgage  amounts  lies  jn  the  fact 
that  many  builders  will  bui^  up  to  the 
maximum  mortgage,  and  byio  doing  will 
freeze  out  of  the  effective  njarket  many 
displaced  families  who  canndt  afford  the 
$12,000  house. 

The  family  that  cannot  i  afford  this 
$12,000  house  or  any  other  home  avail- 
able in  the  private  market,  yet  has  an 
income  too  high  to  qualify  for  public 
housing,  is  the  "middle-incdme"  family 
I  referred  to  earlier,  andlfor  whom 
there  is  no  adequate  prograim  In  many 
localities.  J 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of)  the  United 
States  Senate  that  it  recognized  this 
program  of  the  middle-income  group 
last  year  when  it  approved  an  experi- 
mental program  of  FHA  insurance— in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  W  the  section 
221  program — and  FNMA  special  assist- 
ance to  help  meet  their  needs.  Senators 
will  recall  that  my  proposal  was  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  pre  sent  section 
221  program  to  make  eligiWe  not  only 
the  displaced  families  needing  reloca- 
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tioa.  b«i  atoo  the  SMBe  types  of  fMoflies 
who.  although  they  maj  not  be  rtl^p^ml 
in  the  next  year  os  two,  will  in  mil  l&eU> 
hood  be  displaced  as  tte  urban  renewal 
and  roads  programs  make  more  head- 
way in  iransformlnr  bhgtated  urban 
areas.  In  other  words,  my  propoaal 
looked  to  the  future  and  aktonpied  to 
anticipate  kxng-term  relocation  needa 
rather  than  to  Uaalt  the  section  221  pro» 
gram  to  short-t^m  needa  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives  teU 
it  needed  more  time  to  study  the  idea 
and  requested  in  conference  that  tt 
should  be  held  up  until  this  session. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  assured  at 
the  time  that  it  would  receive  serious 
study  by  the  appropriate  House  com- 
mittee in  time  for  consideration  thi^ 
year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  some 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  section  221, 
for  it  may  be  the  only  alternative  to  an 
eventual  further  enlargement  of  more 
direct  subsidy. 

As  for  the  President's  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  time  limit  on  the  present  au- 
thorization for  the  present  70.000  public 
housing  units,,  there  is  little  that  can  be 
said  at  this  time.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  bankrupted  the  program 
through  lack  of  leadership,  ana  has  been 
maintaining  a  tight  receivership  over  it. 
Of  the  70.000  units  authorized.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  written  in  my  original 
text  the  words  "hardly  more  than  4,000 
have  been  placed  under  contract."  That 
was  true  when  I  first  drafted  my  state- 
ment. I  am  told,  however,  tliat  addi- 
tional milts  have  been  placed  under  con- 
tract since  that  time  and  the  figure  as 
of  today  is  ff.500.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  relocation  problem  as  it 
emerges  in  hundreds  of  cities  across  the 
coimtry  will  bring  about  a  more  realistic 
administration  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
gram. Until  someone  convinces  me  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  the  Idnd  of  Federal 
assistance  exemplified  by  the  low-rent 
public-housing  program.  I  shall  continue 
my  efiforts  to  see  that  It  ts  revived  and 
strengthened. 

Nine.  The  budget  message  refers  only 
to  the  expiration  of  the  iirogram  for 
guaranteed  and  direct  housing  loans  for 
toe  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  posribility  of  extend- 
ing this  program  for  an  additional  period 
of  time.  I,  for  one,  am  reluctant  to  see 
the  expiration  of  the  VA  program. 

It  has  been  a  most  effective  vehicle  for 
providing  honedng  for  veterans  of  World 
War  H.  As  of  this  date,  approximateiy 
4.8  mmion  World  War  n  veterans  have 
obtained  as^stance  under  the  VA  pro- 
gram. An  additional  9.4  million  have 
not  utilized  the  program.  I  ean  see  very 
little  use  in  letting  this  program  die,  in 
view  of  toe  entousfasm  with  which  It 
has  been  received  by  consumers  and  in- 
dustry alike,  and  particularly  in  view  ot 
the  number  of  World  War  veterans  yet 
to  be  served. 

Consequently,  I  have  already  tatro- 
Aiced  a  bin,  S.  2996.  May  I  say  that 
the  Junim*  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thuhmonu]  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subconmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affahv 
of  the  Oomorittee  on  Labor  and  PuMIe 
Welfare,  jotoed  me  in  toe  sponsorship 
ofthatbiS.    It  is  virtnaHy  identical  with 


the  hat  ovenrtelMta«ly  paeaed  ky 
Hfloaea  o(  CoBSsesa  in  195ft,  wWdi 
extend  toe  life  of  toe  guaranteed 


win 


flor 

the  direct  loan  peocnm. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Prestdent.  I  icter  to  tbe 
fleet  that  aocls  a  MS  wae  paaaed  tagr  both 
Hfluaes  e<  Oongrtsa  laal  year.  TJBtae- 
tonatdy — and  I  certainly  think  Un- 
advisedly— ^the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 


Mr.  FATRBL  Mr.  PrcildeBt.  wlB  the 
senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  PAYNB.  First  of  all  let  me  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielcHng  to  me.  because 
pertjaps  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  in  a 
few  racsnents  to  leave  toe  Chamber  for 
an  appctotment. 

I  first  wish  to  commend  my  coneague, 
toe  Senator  from  Alabama,  for  what  I 
think  is  a  very  constructive  statement 
being  made  this  afternoon,  covering  a 
very  vital  problem  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican peoirfe.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  read  by  every  person  who 
wishes  to  be  informed  regarding  toe 
problems  of  housing  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  I  concur  very  generally 
wtth  cverytoing  that  has  been  pointed 
out  up  to  this  moment.  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  read  toe  entire  statement  or. 
of  eourse.  to  hear  the  later  diseussion 
which  win  take  place. 

I  do  wish  to  say  to  toe  Senator,  wfth 
regard  to  the  last  subject  upon  which  he 
has  touched,  as  to  the  continuation  of  toe 
tOrect  loan  provisions  for  veterans,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  such  a  program  d^- 
nitely  should  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
again.  I  hope  It  wiU  be  p^it  into  definite 
effect,  beeause  I  know  toat  in  my  par- 
ticidar  section  of  the  country  we  have 
great  difficulty  In  being  able  to  secure 
loems  for  our  veterans  at  rates  which  they 
can  afford  to  pay  in  order  for  toem  to 
have  the  hoesing  they  desire. 

That  situation  does  not  exist  m  every 
seetion  of  the  country.  There  are  areas 
iR^ere  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  has  been 
done.  I  have  heard  that  In  Florida  a 
great  deal  of  veterans'  housing  is  being 
undertaken.  Some  otocr  sections  at  toe 
country  are  probably  m  toe  same  status. 
Neverto^ess,  toere  are  a  great  many 
areas  where  that  is  not  true,  and  where 
ready  money  is  simfrfy  net  available. 

I  ccHJunend  my  colleague,  and  state 
stoply  that  I  Join  wito  him  in  toe  wish 
he  has  expressed. 

I  should  like  to  say  turner — and  I 
shall  be  very  brief — it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  with  the  Jmiior  Senator  from 
Pennsyirante  [Mr.  Clakk}  when  he 
served  as  toe  chairman  of  toe  subcom- 
mittee which  came  to  Portland,  Maine, 
to  hold  hearings  in  connection  wtto  toe 
shmi  clearance  and  urban  renewtd  pro- 
gram. 

Any  person  wito  an  open  mind — any 
person  wito  any  vision  at  aB — who  had 
the  ^anee  to  go  armmd  on  the  partfco- 
lar  vOvct  iMifeh  was  carried  ont  under 
the  direction  of  the  autoorltles  of  that 
commmiity.  certainly  could  not  hare 
ctnne  away  from  the  toiir  withovt  ree- 
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person  would 
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that  PorOand, 
imiSy  in  terms 
of  population,  but  toe  problem  exists. 
alBo.  as  has  been  painted  out  nuny 
time*,  in  the  great  mMrfumiH-aw  areae 
sacb  as  New  Yoric.  Chingo.  and  so  on. 
There  exists  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  in 
many  of  the  cities  HJce  Portland  over  toe 
oouD^,  a  situatioD  similar  to  that 
which  the  Senator  has  descriixd  this 
afternoon. 

It  is  only  thxxnigh  this  type  of  pro- 
gram that  sotae  progress  has  been  pA- 
s&le.  I  hope  not  oidy  toat  Portland  ^SiR 
not  be  stopped  from  going  forward,  but 
tiiat  many  other  communities  which  see 
the  light  and  tlie  wisdom  of  programs 
(rf  this  type  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  join  in  the  isrc^ram.  and  to  see  to 
it  toat  the  type  of  housing  we  should 
have  in  America  is  made  available  to  all 
our  people,  without  regard  to  toeir  par- 
ticular izKome  class. 

I  tliank  my  eoHeague  and  friend  for 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  commend  y^m  for 
what  he  is  doing  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  X 
toank  the  Senator  from  Maine  foe  these 
very  fine  and  constructive  suggesti<ms. 
No  member  of  our  subcommittee  has  been 
more  dedicated  to  toe  task  of  doing  a 
good  Job  for  housing  throughout  the 
country  than  has  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Maine.  He  has  supported  and 
sponsored  some  of  the  ftaest  programs  we 
have  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  CLARK  rose. 

BIr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  yielding  to 
toe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  let  me 
say.  with  reference  to  toe  direct-lending 
program  for  veterans,  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  remember  toat  toe  last 
time  we  held  hearings  on  the  subject 
there  appeared  before  oxu*  committee 
bankers  from.  New  Tork  City  and  other 
large  cities,  as  well  as  toe  heads  of  sev- 
eral Insurance  companies.  Without  ex- 
ception they  approved  of  the  direct- 
lending  program  wito  reference  to  vet- 
erans, and  of  the  manner  in  which  toe 
program  had  been  administered. 

Mr.  PAYNK    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  often  made 
this  statement,  but  I  wish  ta  make  it 
again.  The  Senator  from  Maine  was  not 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  I  introctaioed 
toe  original  bill,  in  Ifl&Ow  However,  at 
various  times  I  have  stated  that  the  sug- 
gestion came  to  me  from  a  banlcar.  who 
said,  in  effect,  that  there  are  many  areas 
throughout  the  country  where  mortgace 
money  Is  not  available  and  the  local 
banks  simply  cannot  carry  in  their  port- 
folios siiadent  mortgages  to  take  care  of 
the  housing  needs  of  veterans^  He  said. 
"I  believe  toe  eovntry  owes  them  the 
dwortuttitr  to  <d>tain.  a  hoQB&" 

It  was  as  a  result  of  his  suggestioii  that 
I  introduced  this  taUL  There  was  some 
dUkidty  getting  it  enacted  into  law  ini- 
tially, but  the  oppootttoo  vanidied  as  the 
pcogram  proved  itself.  So  far  as  I  know, 
for  toe  past  several  years  there  has  been 
no  trnprmUkixm  to  toe  VA  dtreet  loan  pro- 
gram iB  eltiier  Howse  at  Congress.  The 
program  has  proved  fo  be  one  of  the 
best,  most  effective,  and  most  efficiently 
managed  programs  in  toe  whole  field  of 
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housing.  "Hie  repayment  record  Is  out- 
standing,  and  loeaes  are  practically  non- 
existent. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senattur  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mi.  CLARK.  Kr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  tihe  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
the  very  fine  address  he  is  making  on  a 
very  vital  subject.  He  was  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  see  an  advance  copy  of  it. 
so  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  it 
overnight. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  before  he 
leaves  the  Chamber,  what  a  privilege  and 
pleasiire  it  was  to  sit  with  him  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  the  fine  city 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  to  see  what 
wcmderful  strides  are  being  made  in  ur- 
ban redevelopment  and  slum  clearances 
in  Portland.  It  was  a  heartening  ex- 
perience to  me  to  see  a  community  such 
as  that,  which  had  gotten  this  program 
off  the  ground  at  long  last,  and  was 
moving  forward  with  three  fine  redevel- 
opment programs,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  planning  stage  in  connection 
with  further  programs. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Maine 
would  not  agree  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant indeed  that  this  lu-ban-redevelop- 
ment  program  should  go  ahead  full 
steam.  I  ask  him  whether  he  is  of  the 
view  that  the  city  of  Portland  and  other 
Maine  communities — or,  indeed,  the 
State  of  Maine  itself — are  in  any  finan- 


tui>an-renewal  program  tmder  tome  of 
the  -  proposals  which  have  be^n  sub- 
mitted. I 

It  is  not  too  difficult  for  a  ccnimiunity 
such  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  New 
York,  which  has  great  possibilities  for 
floating  bonds  to  promote  the  proper 
use  of  certain  areas,  and  grea$  taxing 
powers,  to  raise  the  money  to  h^lp  with 
this  program.  i 

The  trouble  with  the  progranl  Is  that 
nearly  everyone  has  consldeted  the 
lurban  renewal  program  as  applying  only 
to  great  metropolitan  centers.  There 
are  many  communities  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  brgadth  of 
this  land  which  are  comi>arable  to  the 
city  of  Portland,  Maine.  There  are  such 
communities  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  There  are  su<jh  com- 
munities in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  know  that  they  offer  Just  as  m^ch  of  a 
problem,  often  on  a  smaller  scalf.  They 
must  be  given  consideration,  j  Unfor- 
tunately, the  type  of  program  wiich  has 
been  offered  in  the  message  t<>  which 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  Deferring 
would  not,  in^ny  opinion,  do  the  Job 
which  must  be  done. 

My  answer  has  been  rather  lengthy. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  hawe  satis- 
factorily answered  the  questioz  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  or  i  ot. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  fwill  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  WARKMAS.     I  yield. 

Mr-  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend  from 


cial  position  to  increase  the  local  coo^}taine  for  his  remarks,  which  are  in 


tribution  to  urban  redevelopment. 
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Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  VL  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  to  me, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  permission  to  yield,  without  losing 
the  floor,  for  the  pmpose  of  allowing  the 
Senator  from  Maine  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  had  wished  to  ask  much  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Maine  is  a  for- 
mer Goverror  of  his  State.  He  knows 
accounting,  and  has  been  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee  and  our  sub- 
committee. I  am  happy  the  Senator 
fnxn  Pennsylvania  asked  this  question, 
and  I  ask  permission  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  may  be  allowed  to  answer  on 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  try  to  answer  the  question 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  people  of  my  State  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  those  hearings 
were  highly  ccHnplimentary  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  nearings  were  con- 
ducted by  my  colleague,  and  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  reception  they  received 
at  his  hands. 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion specifically,  as  best  I  can. 

In  my  opinion,  no  State  having  an 
economy  similar  to  that  of  Maine— «Qd 
there  are  a  niunber  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try which  are  not  as  fortunate  as  some 


Itceord  with  my  views.  However,  if  he 
does  not  mind  a  brief  correctioh.  I  can 
assure  him,  from  my  personal  experience 
as  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  ft-om  my 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situiition  in 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania — not  only 
in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  Scranton,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  also  a  good-sized  city — that 
the  situation  applying  in  Portland, 
Maine,  is  identical  with  our  sitiiition  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  up  agakist  oiu: 
constitutional  debt  limit.  We  l^ave  in- 
creased taxes  twice  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  have  raifed  our 
assessments.  We  have  imposed  a  wage 
tax.  We  have  imposed  a  mercantile 
license  tax.  We  have  prictically 
doubled  cm*  budgets  because  of  the  de- 
mands for  services  coming  from  many 
sources.  Therefore  we  are  in  tne  same 
situation  as  are  many  other  cocimuni- 
ties.  We  would  like  to  get  into  1^  with 
Portland.  Maine,  because  we  are  in  the 
same  situation.  [ 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  am  glad  to  hive  that 
situation  cleared  up.  I  beUeve  it  will  be 
found  in  certain  areas  of  the  coimtry 
that  the  situation  can  be  met.  Kowever, 
I  do  not  believe  that  legislation  at  the 
national  level  should  be  patterqed  after 
that  which  would  fit  only  that  which  a 
very  few  communities  would  bo  able  to 
undertake.  ! 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Mame  l^ves  the 
Chamber— and  I  know  be  has  another 
appointment— I  ronind  him  \  stated 
earlier  that,  as  of  December 
there  were  491  urban  renewal 
299  communities.    With  299 


otben— and  no  community  of  the  type  ^ 

of  Portland.  Maine,  would  be  able  to  go    ties  in  the  United  states  partlct 
iommfC^  with  a  long-range  and  proper    the  program,  we  include  some  ^ 
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relatively  small  Offhand,  I' do  not  know 
the  size  of  the  city  of  Portland,  but  the 
population  of  my  hometown  is  50,000. 

Bfr.  PAYNE.  Portland  isf  larger  than 
that.  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  it  waa. 
0\xt  town  is  about  150  ye^rs  old.  We 
have  s(Mne  very  bad  slums.  But  one  of 
the  finest  programs  of  slu^  clearance, 
urban  renewal,  and  rederelopment  I 
have  seen  anywhere  is  being  carried  on 
in  my  hometown,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  50.000.  I  think  ttUs  is  indicative 
of  the  very  fine  point  which  the  Senator 
makes,  namely,  that  this  14  a  program 
which  can  be  utilized  throughout  the 
country,  and  should  not  be  hamstning  to 
the  point  where  it  can  be  used  only  by 
some  influential  areas  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  t  would  be 
worth  while,  if  the  Senator  fiiom  Alabama 
would  permit  me  to  do  so. 'to  state  for 
the  Record  that  since  W<irld  War  II 
State  and  local  governments  have  had 
to  increase  their  taxes  and!  other  reve- 
nues almost  2^k  times  as  fast  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  increased  its 
total  revenues.  IXulng  the  period  1946 
to  1956,  State  and  local  itevenues  in- 
creased by  172  percent,  as  pppoeed  to  % 
73  percent  rise  in  Federal  receipts. 

Furthermore,  the  total  cost  of  State 
and  local  debt  has  more  luian  trebled 
since  the  war,  rising  from  ||13.8  billion 
to  $46.7  billion,  while  the 
has  declined  during  this 
Local  governments  must  re 
on  regressive  property  taxc 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
not  be  willing  to  go  along  with  my  view 
that  cities  are  presently  imder  a  greater 
financial  strain  than  is  the  l^eral  Gov- 
ernment. I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wokild  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  frckn  Pennsyl- 
vania that  not  only  have  th^  increased 
in  the  past,  but  that  they  arf  continuing 
to  increase,  in  view  of  the  relatively 
higher  load  they  must  carry] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  {flad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  hofne  commu- 
nity. Philadelphia,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  city  to  raise  its  property  taxes  by  25 
percent,  in  the  fall  of  1956^  which  was 
the  second  time  that  taxef  had  to  be 
raised  since  the  war.  Tl^t  raise  in 
taxes  has  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  assessments.  Tpe  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  recall  that  last  year, 
when  representatives  from  l^e  American 
Municipal  Association  app^red  before 
us,  mayor  after  mayor  said  their  cities 
coiild  not  possibly  expect  any  real  help 
from  their  State  govemm^ente  in  the 
urban  redevelopment  field.   [ 

My  state  is,  I  beUeve,  %  of  only  3 
States  which  has  made  a  contribution  In 
that  regard.  Pennsylvania  has  contrib- 
uted $12,300,000,  wbereaa  Ibe  Federal 
Oovemment  has  authorized  $103  million 
In  otu:  State.  Illinois  is  the  only  other 
State  I  know  of  which  has  lielped  urban 
redevelopment  renewal  and[sluin  elaar- 
ance.  to  the  extent  of  about)  $16  million. 
Even  the  great  State  of  New  York,  which 
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has  a  splendid  housing  program,  has  not 
been  able  to  help  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  if  we  accept 
the  concept  which  comes  to  us  in  the 
President's  message,  namely,  that  of  de- 
creasing the  Federal  contribution  and 
increasing  the  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions, the  only  thing  we  will  be  doing  is 
killing  the  urban  renewal  baby  Just  as 
it  is  growing  up.  Wotild  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  dealt  with 
that  point  in  my  statement  earlier  in  the 
afternoon.  I  pointed  out  that  the  States 
and  local  communities  were  not  able  to 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  carrying  the 
program,  particularly  in  view  of  the  mo- 
mentum which  it  has  now  gained,  if  such 
a  proposal  as  the  President  suggests  Ls 
written  into  law. 

If  the  President's  proposal  should  be 
made  effective,  it  would  mean  the  vir- 
tual end  of  the  urban  renewal  develop- 
ment program.  As  it  is.  it  would  extend 
only  through  1964.  with  $200  million 
each  during  the  last  2  years  and  $250 
million  each  for  the  years  in  between. 

We  made  available  $350  million  dur- 
ing this  year,  and,  based  on  current  prog- 
ress, we  would  need  at  least  $350  million 
to  keep  the  program  going.  With  all  the 
planning  and  all  the  other  necessary 
steps  of  getting  ready  that  must  be  taken, 
we  know  that  we  will  require  at  least 
that  much  money  per  year  for  the  next 
year,  and  for  the  year  after  that,  and 
I  hope  many  more  years  to  come. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarks 
that  I  remember  quite  vividly  the  state- 
ment the  President  made  so  forcefully 
about  2  years  ago,  when  he  said  that  at 
the  present  rate  we  are  making  with  slum 
clearances,  it  would  take  more  than  200 
years  to  do  the  Job. 

I  believe  we  are  on  our  way  to  shorten 
that  time.  I  do  not  know  by  how  much, 
because  there  are  so  many  slmn  areas 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  certainly 
do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take.  How- 
ever, we  can  do  the  job,  but  certainly 
not  under  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
once  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
further  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  noticed  with 
great  interest  what  the  Senator  had  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  public-housing 
program,  and  the  necessity  for  extend- 
ing it  in  order  to  provide  for  the  relo- 
cation of  displaced  families,  both  by 
reason  of  the  highway  program  and  the 
urban  development  program.  I  notice 
In  the  President's  budget  message — and 
judging  by  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ator's subcommittee  ttie  President's 
statement  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
inacciurate — ^that  more  than  half  the 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
could  find  safe,  sanitary,  and  decent 
housing  in  the  private  housing  market. 
That  has  not  been  the  experience  which 
we  have  had. 

Certainly  that  has  not  been  my  experi- 
ence m  Portland,  Maine,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Philadelphia,  becauee  there  family 
after  family  which  had  been  thrown  out 


of  their  slum  homes  by  the  redevelop- 
ment program  went  back  into  the  slums, 
because  the  private  housing  industry  is 
unable  to  fiuulsh  decent  housing  to 
lower  income  groups.  The  only  way 
those  famiUes  can  be  helped  is  through 
public  housing  programs,  which  our  as- 
tute Mr.  Cole  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
to  a  halt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  give  exact 
figures  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  I  pointed  out  earUer  in  my 
speech  that  more  than  half — I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures — of  the  people  who 
are  forced  out  of  tu'ban  renewal  areas — 
and  I  am  not  including  the  highway  pro- 
gram, because  ttiat  lilts  all  classes — more 
than  half  of  the  famihes  forced  out  of 
their  homes  by  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram have  incomes  low  enough  to  qual- 
ify them  for  public  housing.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  that  means  that  they  do  not 
have  an  income  sufficient  to  buy  the  new 
private  housing  that  is  on  the  market 
today.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier  the  aver- 
age price  of  new  housing  is  about  $15,000 
and  the  piu-chase  of  such  a  iiouse  re- 
quires at  least  $6,000  in  income.  There 
are  very  few  families  who  are  forced  out 
by  the  urban  renewal  program  who  have 
incomes  of  $6,000  a  year. 

Let  me  couple  public  housing — and  I 
do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact — 
with  the  section  221  housing,  which  will 
also  be  crippled  by  the  President's  pro- 
gram, because  the  President  proposes 
to  take  away  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram that  we  have  set  up. 

Why  should  any  mortgage  finance 
company  go  out  and  buy  those  mort- 
gages when  they  can  get  mortgages  for 
$30,000  housing,  which  they  would  much 
rather  have?  The  Senator  knows  the 
difOisulty  anyone  would  have  in  financ- 
ing that  t3rpe  of  housing.  I  pointed  that 
out  and  said  it  represented  a  curtail- 
ment. My  feeling  is  that  we  need  to 
push  housing,  because  we  need  the  imits 
and  because  we  need  to  increase  the 
990,000  starts,  which  we  got  during 
1957,  to  1,500,000  starts  in  1958.  and 
that  is  a  big  Jump. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  Judgment  that  is 
still  not  high  enough.  I  beUeve  we  need 
2  million  new  starts  a  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  use  that 
as  a  minimum  figure.  Furthermore,  we 
must  do  that  not  only  because  we  need 
the  imlts.  but  because  we  need  to  do 
evenrthing  we  can  to  pull  up  the  sagging 
economy  before  it  gets  too  bad. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  frcmi  Ala- 
bama for  the  splendid  address  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  SPARKBIAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tenth.  The  President's  next  recom- 
mendation Is: 

to  ravlM  ceilings  on  lnt«rwt  ratM  and 
to  remore  dlaoount  controls  wlilcb  now  dis- 
courage ptlTste  fln«nclng  of  mlUtary  bous- 
ing and  certain  other  raa-lnsured  mort- 
fsges  and  wlilcb  prevent  many  veterans  of 
the  Korean  eonlUot  firom  using  their  oon- 
tlntilng  loan  gnarea^  heneflta. 

In  this  statement  the  word  "reviee'* 
may  be  trandated  to  mean  "increaee," 
because  that  la  the  only  thing  the  ad- 


ministration thinks  of  when  it  is  talking 
about  revising  interest  rates — ^increasing 
interest  rates. 

This  recommendation  perturbs  me 
greatly,  particularly  at  this  time.  As  I 
have  said  previously,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  in  various 
cities  during  November  and  December. 
I  have  recently  visited  my  home  State, 
where  I  have  talked  with  numbers  of 
builders  and  lenders.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Chicago,  where  I 
attended  the  National  Association  of 
Rome  Euilders  convention.  On  each  of 
these  occasions  I  found  opportunities  to 
discuss  with  builders  and  lenders  the 
present  situation  in  the  mortgage  market. 
In  addition,  I  attempt  to  keep  myself 
closely  informed  through  contacts  with 
various  Government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recently 
been  briefed  on  the  Nation's  general  eco- 
nomic situation,  including  the  present 
statiis  of  the  mortgage  market. 

F^om  all  of  these  exi>eriences  I  have 
received  the  strongest  impression  that 
mortgage  money  is  becoming  increasingly 
available  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country.  Builders  have  been  advised  that 
they  may  now  obtain  mortgage  fimds 
from  sources  previously  closed  to  them. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  by  private  in- 
vestors regarding  the  availability  of 
mortgages  in  FNMA's  portfolio.  Dis- 
counts have  been  lowered  m  the  north- 
eastern area  although  unfortunately  they 
have  been  increased  in  other  areas. 

Taken  altogether  these  indications 
convmce  me  that  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  period  where  it  will  be  relatively 
easier  for  both  builders  and  consumers 
to  obtain  mortgage  fimds.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  reasons  why  this  is  so,  but 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I 
can  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  increase 
interest  rates. 

Within  the  last  2  mcnths,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  as  I  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago.  has  reduced  the  rediscount 
rate  twice.  I  believe  everyone  will  agree 
that  the  trend  of  interest  rates  is  down- 
ward. I  ask.  Should  we  at  this  time 
reverse  that  trend,  and  push  interest 


rates  upward? 

Mr.  FDLBEIQHT. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  I  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  the  very  fine  qpeech  ha 
is  delivering  to  the  Senate.  As  chair- 
man of  tlie  Committee  on  w^mUng  i^d 
Currency,  I  may  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  done  more  work  to 
foster  a  sound  housing  program  than 
has  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
We  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  look  to  him  for  leadership  in 
this  field.  He  is  a  real  expert  In  the 
field  of  housing.  If  anything  oonstrue- 
tive  has  been  done  In  this  field  by  the 
Committee  on  Wanking  and  Currency, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  desenret  thf 
credit 
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I  am  extremely  Interested  ta  the  sub- 
ject of  Int^est  rates.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  last  year  we  had  quite  a 
straggle  In  this  body  to  retain  the  in- 
terest rates  which  now  obtain  for  college 
housing,  to  take  a  typical  example.  We 
all  know  a  bill  was  introduced  last  year 
to  revise  all  the  interest  rates  on  practi- 
cally every  governmental  program,  not 
only  housing,  but  REA  and  all  the  other 
agencies. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  calling  attention  to  this  aspect  of 
the  administration's  program,  and  shall 
ask  him  this  question:  It  has  occurred  to 
me  several  times  that  the  administration 
does  not  actually,  overtly  wish  to  attack 
the  housing  program;  but  by  adminis- 
trative action,  by  nibbling  here  and  nib- 
bling there,  the  administration  is  making 
the  program  ineffective.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  agree  that  that  is 
about  what  the  administration  has  been 
doing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  look  at  the 
matter  in  this  way:  First  of  all,  this  is  a 
time  when  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  in 
addition  to  the  need  for  housing  units  in 
order  to  take  care  of  families  who  need 
homes,  is  sagging  and  certainly  needs 
stimulation.  No  single  activity  can 
stimulate  it  better  than  a  good,  strong, 
vigorous  program  of  building  homes  for 
American  families.  The  President  rec- 
ognizes that  and  says  so. 

By  the  way,  he  often  speaks  of  a  low- 
ered cost  credit  as  being  helpful  to  the 
program.  He  makes  some  constructive 
suggestions.  But  then  he  turns  around 
and  takes  away  all  the  value  of  his  pro- 
posals, and  perhaps  some  extra,  by  his — 
how  shall  I  describe  them? — reaction r.ry 
proposals. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  President  advocated  assistance  to 
education?  Last  year  the  Senate  had 
before  It  a  bill  for  educational  construc- 
tion. As  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  The  Presi- 
dent is  again  for  it  this  year.  But  is  it 
not  also  true  that  he  is  not  advocating 
an  increase  in  college  housing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  administra- 
tion favors  all  these  programs,  but  it  is 
against  them  when  it  comes  to  many  tan- 
gible, specific  parts  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Just  before  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
returned  to  the  floor  a  few  moment  ago,  I 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Patwe]  the  subject  of 
urban  renewal.  The  President  praises 
urban  renewal  and  tells  us  about  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  is  being  done.  Two 
years  ago  the  President  said  that  at  the 
rate  slums  are  being  cleared  away  it  will 
take  more  than  200  years  to  complete 
the  work.  We  got  started  on  a  fine  Job. 
It  has  been  doing  well.  But  now  the 
President  says,  "Let  us  cut  It  out  in  fiscal 
1962  and  turn  it  back  to  the  States  and 
cities." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Icnows 
that  the  States  and  cities,  in  the  limited 
fields  of  taxation  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  left  to  them,  simply  cannot 
do  the  job  of  urban  renewal  and  slum 


clearance.  Forthermore,  this  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  a  national  idlsgrace. 
and  the  Federal  Government  iought  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  removal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certaliUy  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  applies  to 
many  facets  of  the  housing  program,  all 
the  way  through.  , 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  Id  maMng, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  i 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  and  Mr.  Y^OIBOR- 
OUGH  addressed  the  Chair.       F 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Does  tha  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield;  and  if  so,  ^  whom? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  promised  earlier 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  Before  I  ask  him 
several  questions,  I  desire  to  join  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  w^ch  has 
general  jurisdiction  over  housKig  legis- 
lation, in  his  commendation  of  the  able 
speech  now  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  ! 

I  think  we  in  Oregon  owe  a  particular 
debt  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  our  entire  ^lation  in 
the  field  of  housing.  Oregon  happens  to 
be  the  leading  limiber-producihg  State 
in  the  Nation.  The  conditio^  of  the 
Oregon  economy  is  a  very  tragi(  demon- 
stration of  what  is  happening  U.  housing 
in  the  United  States.  1 

Last  Sunday  the  New  York  Tiines  pub- 
lished in  its  editorial  section  4  maps 
showing  unemployment  rates  inl  the  Na- 
tion in  fixed  periods  over  the  la^t  2  '/^  or 
3  years.  I  regret  to  report  that  jonly  one 
of  the  48  States  was  shown  on  ail  4  maps 
as  having  the  maximmn  unemployment 
rate,  so  far  as  emplosmient  on  insured 
jobs  was  concerned.  That  waai  Oregon, 
the  foremost  lumber-producing! State  in 
the  United  States.  J 

Only  one  other  State  was  indicated  on 
the  maps  of  maximum  unemslosmient 
three  times.  That  was  Walhington, 
Which  I  believe  is  the  second  leading 
State  in  the  production  of  lumber.  In 
other  words,  the  States  of  tne  Union 
which  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  nave  suf- 
fered most  from  men  and  wom^n  being 
idle  or  out  of  jobs  are  the  States  which 
are  the  principal  producers  of.  lumber. 
Lmnber  has  been  a  principal  victim  of 
tight  money  and  its  crippling  mipact  on 
the  American  housing  industry. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  japproxl- 
mately  three-fourths  of  the  saW  timber 
converted  into  lumber  in  this!  country 
goes  into  housing.  So  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  present  a  graphic 
demonstration,  and  to  us  a  very  sad  and 
distm^jing  demonstration,  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  bfeen  em- 
phasizing concerning  the  fate  bf  hous- 
ing, both  public  and  private,  under  the 
present  administration.  i 

I  think  it  is  especially  signlfiojant  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  begun  to 
stress  the  impact  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  money  on  housing,     j 

I  want  to  ask  one  question,  witch  also 
has  some  indirect  relevance  to  the  very 
able  address  on  education  whicl^  was  de- 
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livered  fn  the  Senate  some  days  ago  biy 
the  dlstlnguiahed  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fttlbright],  who  Is  [now  on  the 
floor.  It  is  my  understan(|ing  that  the 
tendency  to  revise  or  incoease  Interest 
rates — and  the  Senator  fnom  Alabama 
has  emphasized  that  "revise"  will  mean 
"increase" — will  also  affect  icollege  hous- 
ing.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  ns  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  jother  words, 
will  not  the  interest  rate  tend  to  go  up 
on  college  housing — the  dotmitories  and 
other  facihties  for  the  UiHng  quarters 
of  college  students?  ] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Unde|'  the  present 
proposal,  there  would  not  i  be  any  ten- 
dency for  them  to  go  up;  ihe  President 
would  simply  increase  the  rfite. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  this  not  highly 
inconsistent  with  the  adiiiinistration's 
professed  anxiety  about  thd  condition  of 
education  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  th|nk  so;  and 
that  is  the  point  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  a  few 
minutes  ago.  | 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Wh^n  I  was  in 
Oregon  last  fall.  I  had  an  ojjportunity  to 
speak  on  a  good  many  collee;e  campuses. 

I  talked  to  the  presidents  bf  great  edu- 
cational institutions  in  ou^  State,  such 
as  Pacific  University,  Oregdn  State  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Or^on,  Linfield 
CoUege,  Reed  College,  Oregon  College  of 
Education,  Lewis  and  Clark  CoUege,  and 
many  others.  Nearly  all  of  them  empha- 
sized to  me  the  urgent  importance  of 
holding  down  as  much  as:  possible  the 
intsrest  rate  on  college  hoUsing.  They 
pointed  out— and  quite  validly — that  if 
the  mterest  rate  on  college  bousing  rises, 
the  cost  of  constructing  those  facilities 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The  money 
can  be  obtained  only  froni  the  rentals 
paid  by  the  college  students.:  These  rent- 
als are  geared  to  the  prmdlpal  and  in- 
terest involved  in  building]  projects. 

Thus,  although  the  administration 
claims,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  vital- 
ly important  to  have  edijcational  op- 
portunities made  available  to  an  cver- 
Increasing  number  of  young  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand  the  administration 
takes  a  step  which  will  Incrlease  tlie  cost 
of  education  to  every  young  person  who 
enrolls  in  a  coUege  in  the  pnited  States. 
Housing  is  part  of  the  ex|>eDse  of  an 
education.  | 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  l^enator  from 
Oregon  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  4ot  this  Just 
another  example  of  the  situation  which 
exists  when  the  left  hand  knoweth  not 
what  the  right  hand  doeti/ insofar  as 
this  administration  is  concerned — in 
other  words,  that  the  word  so  seldom 
squares  with  the  deed?       | 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  LA  little  later 
in  my  remarks  I  shall  refer  %o  that  proc- 
ess as  "working  both  sides  of  the  street." 
Perhaps  the  Senator  tram  Oregon  is  fa- 
miliar with  that  expression! 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  sh^U  listen  with 
interest  to  the  Senator's  >  remarks.  I 
think  he  has  given  an  excellent  and 
pertinent  description  of  the  policy  in- 
volved in  this  case.  | 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  refer  to  the  two  reductions  made 
in  the  rediscount  rate  in  th^  last  several 
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weeks  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fol- 
BRiGHT]  will  remember  that  I  asked  this 
specific  question  of  some  ctf  the  officials 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  a  few 
dasrs  ago.  The  avowed  pmpose  of  these 
reductions  is,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  to  stimulate  loans  from 
member  banks  and,  in  turn,  to  stimulate 
individual  loans  and  business  activity. 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  was  the 
purpose.  The  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
January  20, 1958,  agrees  that  a  reduction 
in  the  interest  rates  stimulates  business. 
It  states,  on  page  8.  "increasing  the  avail- 
abiUty  and  lowering  the  cost  of  credit" — 
which  is  interest — ^"are  measiu^s  that 
help  moderate  a  decline  in  business  in- 
vestment." Again,  at  another  pomt,  in 
referring  to  increased  availabihty  and 
lower  costs  of  credit,  the  report  states, 
they  tend  thereby  to  make  financing 
more  readily  available  for  home  con- 
struction and  purchasing  and  to  promote 
a  higher  level  of  building  activity. 

In  another  series  of  actions,  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  in 
October  1957  floated  an  issue  of  secxiri- 
ties  in  an  amo\mt  of  $802  million,  with  an 
Interest  rate  of  4%  percent.  In  January 
of  1958.  another  issue,  in  the  amount  of 
$700  million,  was  floated  by  FNMA  this 
time  at  an  interest  rate  of  3%  percent. 
That  represented  a  decrease  of  1  Vi  per- 
cent from  the  rate  m  October  1957.  only 
a  months  before.  Still  another  FNMA 
offer,  on  January  28 — just  3  days  ago — 
went  at  a  rete  of  3.5  percent  for  4-year 
debentures,  and  3  percent  for  1-year 
debentures. 

Thiis,  by  words  and  deeds  the  admin- 
istration has  shown  that  it  believes  that 
reduced  costs  of  credit  will  stimulate 
business  activity.  Yet  the  President  is 
recommending  actions  which  most  cer- 
tainly will  retard  busmess  activity,  when 
he  asks  for  legislation  to  increase  inter- 
est rates  on  the  VA  program,  on  the  mili- 
tary housing  program,  and  on  certain 
other  FHA-insured  mortgages. 

I  can  draw  no  conclusion  other  than 
that  the  administration  is  working  both 
Bides  of  the  street.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
encom-ages  the  reduction  m  interest 
rates,  to  stimulate  borrowing  and  busi- 
ness activity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
proposes  to  raise  other  interest  rates. 

I  agree  with  the  administration  that 
tight  money  places  an  effective  damper 
on  certain  kinds  of  business  activity,  m- 
cluding  housing.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate this.  I  have  prepcu-ed  some  figures 
which  indicate  the  costs  of  higher  inter- 
est rates  to  consumers. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  statistical 
terms  the  harmful  effect  that  tight 
money  has  had  on  the  American  home- 
owner, in  his  efforts  to  improve  his  hous- 
ing and  to  reach  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment. 
The  intangible  effects  of  a  short  supply 
of  money,  at  high  rates,  on  such  things 
as  home  improvements,  bujdng  and  sell- 
ing used  housing,  and  the  slowdown  of 
construction  of  new  houses  are  impos- 
sible to  measure.  For  those  who  have 
braved  the  money  shortage,  the  costs 
have  been  almost  unbelievable. 

In  1957,  FHA  hisured  about  $3  billion 
of  mortgages.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 


when  interest  rates  go  up,  the  consumer 
is  committed  to  this  mcrease  for  the  life 
of  the  mortgage,  unless  he  goes  through 
the  expense  of  refinancing.  The  effect  of 
a  one-quarter  percent  increased  interest 
rate  for  the  life  of  the  $3  billion  of  mort- 
gages insured  is  about  $46  million,  if  the 
life  is  about  S^/z  years;  or  about  $135  mil- 
Uon,  if  the  mortgages  held  until  matur- 
ity— 25  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  table 
which  shows  how  the  FHA  home  pur- 
chaser's cost  has  increased  In  the  past 
5  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  table  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 


Co»l  to  home  purchater*  of  riting  interest  rtUet  on  FHA-inmred  mortgages,  19Bt-67 


FHA  Mc  ao^— l-famOy  booM  mortcafeK 

Kew  construction: 

Number  of  homes  lnaaT«d......._.,..„._^_. 

Value  of  property . 

ATcrtge  mortimw 

Term  of  mortisage . . „ yt»n 

Rates  ol  interest . peroeat! 

Monthly  housing  exptciae 

Interest  rhar^e?  for  life  of  morti^ce ._ 

Exlstlnc  oonstmction: 

Namber  homes  insured . 

A verace  mortgage — -._ I..! 

Terms  of  mortgage years' 

Interest  rate pemnti 

Intcnat  ctaaigea  far  life  of  mortcase 


1S5S 


101.000 

siaooo 

$8,300 
22 

^^ 
$83.16 

KfiOO 

laaooo 

$8,000 

$a,flgo 


>  Kot  aranable. 
*£sUmata. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Some  of  this  m- 
crease  is  due  to  improvement  in  quality. 
For  instance,  the  area  of  living  space  has 
increased  from  an  average  of  923  square 
feet,  in  1952,  to  1.065  square  feet,  in 
1956.  But  most  of  it  is  related  to  in- 
creased costs  of  labor,  material,  and 
money.  The  changing  value  of  the  dol- 
lar is  probably  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  increased  housing  costs,  but  this 
cannot  be  measured  statistically.  To 
give  some  idea,  however,  of  the  effect  of 
changing  interest  rates,  we  can  c<Hnpare 
the  $4,500  interest  charges  for  a  new 
house  In  1952  with  the  $10,800  interest 
charges  to  1957  which  the  homeowner 
is  committed  to  pay  if  he  keeps  the  loan 
until  maturity. 

Mr,  President.  I  think  I  would  do  well 
to  repeat  those  flgxires.  In  short,  the 
total  amount  of  interest  that  would  be 
charged  for  the  average  new  FHA  house 
purchased  in  1952  was  $4,500;  the  com- 
parable figure  for  the  average  FHA  house 
purchased  in  1957  was  $10.800 — or  almost 
2^  times  as  much.  For  an  existing 
house  the  interest  charges  have  increased 
from  $3,900  in  1952  to  $7,600 — or  almost 
twice  as  much — in  1957,  if  the  loan  is 
kept  unUl  maturity. 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 
The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Clark  In  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FDI^RIGHT.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  state,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  are  not  quite  as  familiar 
with  the  matter  as  he  is.  the  period  over 
which  that  would  extend? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  extend 
from  1952  to  1957.  which,  of  course,  is 
5  years. 

Mr.  FUIBRIGHT.  Do  the  figures  ap- 
ply to  a  loan  running  for  20  or  25  years? 
Itie  Senator  from  Alabama  has  stated 
the  average  figures,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  stated  the 
ayerage  for  the  FHA-insured  mortgages. 


IfiM 


85,000 

$10,700 

$8^900 

23 

$88.91 
$fi^400 

•8,000 
$6,000 

ao 
-  *^ 

KTOO 


IMS 


130.000 

$11,700 

$10,000 

26 

$08103 

$7,000 

181,000 

$9,000 

2S 

*H 

$^900 


1M« 


100,000 

$13,200 

$11,000 

20 

S 

$104  80 

$8,890 

in,  000 

110,000 
23 

a 

$6k$00 


1M7 


30,000 
(') 
*$i%aoo 

>98 

(') 

$1(1^800 
110,000 

$10^  an 

23 
1^800 


The  average  life  is  22  to  26  years.  The 
table  which  I  placed  in  the  Rkoro  Just 
a  moment  ago  sets  forth  the  matter  in 
different  categories,  but  the  period  of 
time  runs  from  22  to  26  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  benefits 
from  Uiat  increase  in  the  rate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  coiuw,  those 
who  benefit  are  the  money  loiders, 
whereas  those  who  pay  are  the  pur- 
chasers or  consumers,  the  veterans  or  the 
new  f  amiUes — in  short,  anyone  who  buys 
a  new  house  or,  in  the  second  category, 
anyone  who  buys  a  used  house. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  persons  lend- 
ing the  mcmey  in  1952  would  make  an 
average  of  $4,500  in  the  form  of  mterest 
charges  during  the  life  of  the  loan;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.  If  the  some  person 
loaned  the  same  amoimt  of  money  in 
1957,  he  would  receive,  in  interest 
charges,  a  total  amount  of  $10300;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  wish  to  keep 
the  record  straight  on  that  point.  The 
cost  of  housing  had  risen;  and  the  In- 
terest rate  had  risen,  too.  But  a  person 
who  bought  a  house  of  the  same  size  in 
1957  would  have  to  bear  this  added  loan 
of  additional  interest,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  housing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  that  the  4)art  of  the  additional 
charges  attributable  only  to  interest 
would  have  increased  from  $4,500,  in 
1952,  to  $10,800.  in  1957.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  the  person  who 
had  money  to  loan  for  that  purpose 
would  receive  that  increase,  woiild  he? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  keep  the 
record  straight.  What  was  the  Interest 
rate  in  1952? 
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iir.  8PAKKMAN.  Fbur  and  one- 
quarter  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  was  the  In- 
terest rate  In  1957? 

Mi.  8PARKMAN.  Five  and  one- 
quarter  percent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  total  amounts  paid  under  the 
2  different  rates  would  certainly  come 
to  $5,000  or  $6,000  on  a  loan  of  the 
average  size. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  did  not  imder- 
stand  correctly  what  I  said.  I  did  not 
say  it  would  be  the  same  cost  that  went 
into  a  house,  because  costs  in  the  mean- 
time have  risen  too.  I  said  the  same 
house. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Why  do  we  not  state 
that  interest  rates  have  gone  up  from  4V^ 
to  5</2  percent  over  a  period  of  5  years? 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  think  it  is 
5^4  instead  of  5^. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Interest  rates  have 
gone  up  from  4Vi  to  5V4  percent,  which  is 
an  increase  of  1  percent  in  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. To  keep  the  record  straight.  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  that,  because  Con- 
gress voted  for  tbe  increased  rate;  the 
President  did  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  that  is  a  mis- 
conception many  persons  have.  Con- 
gress does  not  set  the  interest  rate  for 
FHA  loans.  Congress  does  set  the  maxi- 
mum, which  is  6  percent.  The  maxi- 
mum is  6  percent,  and  the  FHA  can 
raise  or  lower  that  interest  rate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words.  Con- 
gress said  to  the  President,  "You  can 
charge  a  rate  up  to  6  percent  on  FHA 
loans,"  meaning.  I  suppose,  that  6  per- 
cent would  be  agreeable  if  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  use  that;  otherwise.  Con- 
gress would  not  have  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Congress  fixed  a 
ceiling  on  the  interest  to  be  charged. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  In  all  good  nature. 
If  the  interest  rates  have  been  increased 
to  5V^  percent,  the  President  has  in- 
creased the  rates  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent less  than  the  Congress  said  the 
President  could  raise  the  interest  rates. 
I  am  saying  this  in  a  good-natured  way, 
but  I  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wanted  to  show 
what  had  happened  in  the  housing  field 
and  what  it  costs  people  to  buy  homes 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  interest  rate  has  risen.  It  is 
like  any  other  increase  in  cost — ^it  costs 
the  pxirchaser  more  money. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  costs  more 
money.  I  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  in  costs.  I  said  part 
of  the  cost  was  due  to  improvement  in 
quality,  but  most  of  the  cost  was  due  to 
increased  costs  of  labor,  material,  and 
money.  Then  I  simply  gave  the  in- 
creased cost,  and  broke  it  down  to  show 
how  much  the  interest  charge  was. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  want  the 
RxcoRD  to  show  that  the  able  Senator  is 
not  a  good  mathematician,  because  he  Is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  asked  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Rsccxis  a  table  which  was  obtained  from 
the  FHA.  and  I  am  sure  it  was  accurately 
worked  out. 


The  1952  mortgage  interest  ratf  was. 
on  the  average,  one  full  percent  leal  than 
1957.  The  additional  cost  to  consuners 
of  this  1-percent  increase  in  all  nonfarm- 
mortgage  recordings  in  1957  amounted 
to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  $6.50  per  $1,000  per 
year.  For  $24  billion  of  mortgaged,  this 
would  amoiut  to  an  average  increase  in 
interest  charges  of  $156  million  pei;  year. 
For  a  10-year  life  of  a  mortgage,  the 
mortgagors  will  be  paying  an  increitse  of 
$1,560  million  in  interest  charges  over 
the  next  10  years  above  that  which  they 
would  have  paid  if  the  rate  had)  been 
kept  at  the  1952  rate  of  an  averagje  of  1 
percent  less  than  1957.  The  follpwing 
figures  illustrate  this  point. 
THX  xmcT  or  imtkbist-bats  cbamox  irtoic 
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Nonfarm  mortgages  recorded:  1937, 
$24  biUion.  J 

Increased  cost  for  first  year  of  Soan  if 
interest  rate  increased  one-quart^  per- 
cent. $60  milUon.  J 

Increased  cost  for  first  year  of  l)an  if 
interest  rate  increased  1  percent,  $240 
milUon.  j 

Eleventh.  Other  ^dministratiod  pro- 
posals would  increase  the  mai^imum 
mortgage  amount  on  owner-octupied 
housing  to  $30,000  and  add  $15  bilfon  to 
FHA's  insurance  authorization  ov^r  the 
next  5  years.  I  fail  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  either  of  these  proposals  at  this 
time,  but  since  neither  would  hate  any 
great  effect  on  existing  housing  pro- 
grams I  prefer  to  leave  them  far  dis- 
cussion during  the  regular  legislative 
hearings  of  the  Housing  Subcoi 

Twelfth.  The  President's  final 
mendation  on  housing  concerns 
lege  housing  program.  This  prf)gram 
has  been  one  of  the  few  areas  in  iwhich 
the  Federal  Government  has  done  isome- 
thing  constructive  in  the  field  of  Educa- 
tion by  reducing  the  cost  of  college  fa- 
cilities and  permitting  additional  stu- 
dents, some  of  whom  could  not  other- 
wise afford  a  college  education,  to  ^der- 
take  their  studies.  At  a  time  whtn  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States 
is  imder  a  barrage  of  crrticism,  Coikgress. 
through  its  support  of  the  college  hous- 
ing loan  program,  has  assured  an  in- 
creased attendance  at  many  colleges  and 
imiversities.  It  has  been  the  one  area  in 
which  we  have  answered  the  challenge 
of  the  Russian  sputnik  even  bef one  that 
challenge  was  made.  | 

What  are  the  administration's  lecom- 
mendations  to  continue  this  vitafl  pro- 
gram? First.  Federal  loans  woald  be 
restricted  to  use  for  essential  dom^tories 
and  faculty  housing  and  would  no  [longer 
be  available  for  "student  unioiis  and 
other  less  essential  facilities."  1  have 
quoted  the  President's  words.  Second, 
the  interest  rate  on  college  housing  loans, 
which  is  presently  3  percent,  wqiUd  be 
increased  and  an  attempt  would 
to  discoiu-age  the  making  of  dir( 
eral  loans  even  at  the  higher 
rate  by  establishing  a  program  of 
giiaranties  and  prohibiting  direct 
"where  private  funds  are  avt 
reasonable  terms."  Finally,  new  6bliga- 
tional  authority  of  $200  tnilllonl  would 
be  added  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. ' 

The  net  effect  of  these  recomiienda- 


Jantuiry  SI 

orlty  to  be  made  available,  may  be  to 
kill  the  college  housing  loan  i  program. 
Once  again  we  see  a  direct  conlradiction, 
with  the  Federal  Government  reducing 
its  interest  rates  in  respect  io  certain 
other  items,  but  raising  theni  with  re- 
spect to  the  college  houting  program. 
To  force  colleges  back  into  the  private 
market  without  recourse  will  yxean  that 
colleges  will  be  unable  to  expand  their 
dormitories  and  faculty  housing  fa- 
cilities. Certainly,  this  is  trut  of  many 
of  them.  This  will  be  a  serious  blow  to 
many  colleges  and  universitifes.  They.. 
will  simply  not  be  in  a  position  to  finance*  i 
loans  with  higher  interest  rates  without  ' 
raising  the  costs  of  education  Ito  a  point 
which  will  bar  some  student  lorever. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  atia  time  in 
ova  history  when  we  can.  if  I  may  use  an 
idiom,  "km  two  birds  with  ohe  stone." 
By  bold  and  vigorous  actions  t)aken  now, 
we  can  not  only  achieve  the  desirable  so- 
cial objectives  of  clearing  shmiis  and  pro- 
viding necessary  hoiising  for  dur  people; 
we  can  also  reverse  the  present  economic 
decline  and  avoid  unemployment  and  its 
attendant  evils.  Now,  more  tlkan  at  any 
time  in  recent  years,  we  can,  by  alert  and 
immediate  response,  utilize  idle  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  to  i^iaintain  a 
high  level  of  prosperity.  With  the  fate 
of  the  world  hanging  in  the  balance,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  remarks  today, 
I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  our  economy,  to  identify  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  present 
housing  program,  and  to  w^slyze  the 
President's  hoiising  recommendation 
contained  in  the  budget  message.  In  the 
course  of  my  statement,  I  have  expressed 
my  views,  and  offered  suggestions,  on  a 
wide  variety  of  matters  relating  to  the 
role  of  housing  in  our  economy. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize the  principal  suggestions  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  problem :  | 

First.  Residential  construction  should 
be  regarded  as  an  important  iool  in  our 
efforts  to  stimulate  business  activity. 

Second.  The  Congress  shouid  hold  the 
line  against  any  proposed  increases  in 
mortgage  interest  rates. 

Third.  Adequate  purchasing  authority 
should  be  given  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  tnsiire  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  special  assistance 
mortgages  without  discounts. 

Fourth.  The  Urban  Renewal  Program 
should  be  strengthened,  expanded,  and 
placed  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Fifth.  The  relocation  housiilg  program 
should  be  broadened  in  scople  to  make 
eligible  the  needy  families  aiid  individ- 
uals who  win  in  the  long  nm  be  displaced 
by  a  comprehensive  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth.  The  VA  home  loan  guaranty 
program  and  the  direct  loan  program 
should  be  extended.  ] 

Seventh.  The  Administrati|on  dKHild 
correct  the  causes  of  its  f  ailu|%  to  place 
luider  contract  the  low-rent  public  bous- 
ing units  authorized,  at  its  request,  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1956. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT  and  Mr. 


tions,  despite  the  new  obligational  auth-    of  Texas  addressed  the  Chair , 


JOHNSON 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield ;  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Bilr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
yield  first  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 

FULBRXCHTl . 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  a  thoroughly 
soimd  speech.  I  certainly  hope  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  study  what  he  is  sasring. 
It  has  a  great  deal  of  meat  in  it.  They 
can  rest  assured  that  it  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  one  having  great  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  housing.  I  think  we 
must  do  something  about  the  problem  or 
it  will  be  too  late.  We  may  find  our- 
selves in  a  recession,  such  as  one  we  have 
been  having  lately,  and  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  hoiising  will  become  entangled 
in  other  problems.  I  hope  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  pleased 
to  observe  that  for  some  20  years  I  have 
followed  the  remarkable,  monumental 
record  that  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  made  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate.  His  service  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  contributions 
he  has  made  in  many  fields — ^the  field  of 
foreign  relations;  the  field  of  military 
affairs,  as  an  aggressive  and  able  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  later  became  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  in  the  field  of 
small  business.  However.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Senator  has  or  could  make  any 
greater  contribution  to  America  than 
he  has  made  in  the  field  of  housing. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  that  part 
of  the  Senator's  statement  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear.  I  have  read 
other  portions  of  the  statement.  I  shall 
study  this  statement  a  great  deal.  I 
believe  it  will  set  guidelines  wliich  the 
Senate  can  follow  in  the  field  of  housing 
in  the  days  ahead. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  expounding  a  philosophy 
that  a  nation  in  order  to  be  militarily 
strong  must  be  economically  strong.  I 
think  all  of  us  realize  that  it  would  do  us 
little  good  simply  to  be  superior  in  the 
field  of  missiles  if  we  had  an  economy 
which  would  not  support  those  missiles. 
I  think  we  all  recognize  uhat  would 
happen  to  this  Nation  if  we  let 
our  natural  resources  go  undeveloped.  I 
think  we  realize  what  would  come  to 
pass  if  we  ignored  the  despair  of  our 
farmers.  I  think  we  would  be  seriously 
crippled  if  we  gave  no  attention  to  our 
small-business  men. 

But  I  know  of  no  more  important 
assignment  that  the  Congress  could  have 
than  to  attempt  to  evolve  a  program 
looking  to  the  day  when  every  famUy 
can  have  a  roof  over  its  head.  If  we  ever 
reach  that  point  in  this  country  and  we 
ever  close  that  gap^  to  which  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  referred — and  the 
Senator  quoted  him  today— it  will  be 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  men  like 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  not  only 
CIV ea 


have  pointed  up  and  pointed  out  the 
problem,  but  who  have  given  concrete, 
solid,  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  oope  with  the  problem. 

As  one  who  has  some  responsibility  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  listened  with  pride  on  yes- 
terday when  his  senior  colleague  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L]  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  mechanics  of  legislation  in 
the  field  of  education,  which  had  been  so 
dramatically  pointed  up  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright]  in  a 
scholarly  speech  a  few  days  ago.  It  is 
with  equal  pride  that  I  have  listened  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  this  after- 
noon pointing  up  the  problem  that  faces 
us  in  the  field  of  housing.  I  hope  in  the 
dajrs  ahead  out  colleagues  will  be  respon- 
sive to  his  suggestions  and  that  before 
we  shall  have  concluded  our  work  here 
this  session  we  shall  have  sent  to  the 
President  a  bill  in  which  all  the  Congress 
can  take  pride. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  am  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  those  com- 
ments. I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  majority  leader  but  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  if  I  say  that  we  are 
looking  toward  hearings  on  a  compre- 
hensive housing  bill  in  the  early  part  of 
March.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  present  a  bill  for  the  calendar 
early  in  the  present  session,  in  plenty  of 
time  to  get  a  good  bousing  program 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  observe  that  we  are  a 
people  who  respond  to  the  dramatic.  It 
took  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  to 
really  get  us  into  World  War  I.  It  took 
Pearl  Harbor  to  get  tis  fired  up  in  World 
War  n.  And  it  took  a  dog  up  in  the 
sky  barking  to  get  us  concerned  about 
missiles  3  or  4  months  ago. 

We  are  a  people  who  are  slow  to  start 
but  hard  to  stop. 

While  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  take  every  possible  step  to  see 
that  this  Nation  is  prepared,  no  one  can 
overestimate  the  importance  of  also  see- 
ing to  it  that  this  Nation  is  economically 
strong  and  that  our  people  are  properly 
housed,  that  our  farm  economy  is  on  a 
sound  basis,  and.  finally,  that  our  people 
are  employed. 

We  must  have  a  balanced  program. 
The  greatest  waste  which  has  taken  place 
in  America  today  is  that  we  have  nearly 
4V^  million  people  who  are  doing  noth- 
ing. All  their  energies,  all  their  talents, 
all  their  sweat  is  going  down  the  drain. 
They  have  no  jobs  to  do.  All  the  plants 
and  the  tools  they  have  manned  are  idle. 
This  Nation  is  losing  the  productivity  of 
billions  a  year. 

If  tomorrow  morning  somebody  pulled 
the  curtain  and  showed  us  a  headline 
which  said.  "Four  and  a  Half  Million 
People  Walk  Out  on  Strike,"  there  would 
be  great  alarm  all  over  the  coimtry.  But 
when  we  see  4V^  million  people  with  no 
job  assignments  we  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
concerned  about  it. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  I  think  he  has  made  a  great 
contribution,  today,  because  if  we  start  a 
housing  program  which  will  look  toward 
the  day  we  can  put  a  roof  over  the  head 
of  every  family,  we  will  put  some  of  these 


people  back  to  work,  we  win  recoup 
some  of  these  talents  and  energies  which 
are  now  idle — we  will  make  this  Nation 
stronger  economically,  and  by  being 
stronger  economically  we  will  be  sUxinger 
militarily,  and  then  we  can  negotiate 
trata  a  position  of  strength. 

I  tnist  that  the  same  great  minds  that 
have  learned  how  to  hurl  a  missile  from 
one  continent  to  the  other  will  be  able 
to  find  some  approach  where  men  can 
live  in  the  world  together  without  de- 
stroying each  other.  I  believe  a  way  can 
be  found.    I  hope  it  will  be  found. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Again.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent.  I  thank  the  maj(n1ty  leader.  Z 
will  say  to  him  that  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  stated,  in  discussing  the  un- 
employment situation  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today — which  economista 
have  been  telling  us  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Craunittee  is  right  on  the  border- 
line of  danger — that  perh^iw  the  bwt 
stimulus  we  could  give  to  the  economy 
now  woiild  be  a  good,  vigorous  building 
program. 

I  for  one  have  not  been  pessimistic 
about  the  situation,  because  I  know  we 
can  pull  out  of  it  if  we  desire.  However, 
it  is  going  to  take  positive,  bold  action 
to  do  so.  Housing  is  one  of  the  beet  items 
to  deal  with.   It  is  only  one,  but  it  is  one. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  Senator's  attention.  He 
said  something  a  while  ago  about  the 
necessity  for  good  housing  for  people 
who  build  our  missiles.  That  is  not  im- 
portant from  a  social  or  economic  stand- 
point alone.  That  ties  in.  actually  and 
practically,  to  the  places  where  the  work 
is  being  done.  Testimony  was  given  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  at  Redstone  Ar- 
senal in  my  hometown  of  HuntsviUe. 
Ala.,  by  General  Medaris.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows  quite  well.  General  Medaris 
heads  the  Army  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  field  of  missiles  in  the  United 
States.  General  Medaris  testified  that 
he  had  lost  scientists  he  wanted  and 
needed  because  of  insufficient  or  inade- 
quate housing  at  Red^ione  Arsenal  or 
HuntsviUe.  Ala. 

We  have  been  trying  desperately  to 
get  adequate  housing  at  Redstone  and 
in  HuntsviUe.  One  of  the  programs 
which  the  President  would  cut  back  is 
the  program  we  passed  to  provide  hous- 
ing at  Redstone  Arsenal,  at  Cocoa,  Fla., 
at  China  Lake.  Calif.,  and  in  all  those 
areas  where  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment is  being  carried  on.  We  es- 
tablished this  houdng  program  as  a  spe- 
cial-assistance program  and  authorized 
FNMA  to  buy  such  mortgages  at  par. 
The  President  would  do  away  with  this 
program.  Tlie  President  would  cut 
back  the  very  type  of  housing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  was  discussing,  and 
which  General  Medaris  testified  was 
vital  to  his  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
unable,  because  of  other  Senate  business, 
to  be  present  to  listen  to  the  Senator's 
address.  I  was  informed  of  it.  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  of  coiirse.  to 
hear  the  comments  of  the  majority 
leader  relating  to  the  program. 


Mr.  President,  win 

I  yield. 

I  regret  that  I  was 
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I  Uilnk  the  Important  development 
here  is  that  the  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  the  responsible  committee  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  dealing  with  sub- 
jects in  these  important  areas  of  legis- 
lative endeavor  are  now  laying  the  total 
picture  of  legislative  action  before  the 
American  people  in  these  presentations, 
such  as  the  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  the  other  day  in  the 
field  of  education,  complemented  by  the 
presentation  of  the  able  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Manstixld]  in  the  same  field.  Today 
we  have  a  statement  on  housing  by  our 
Nation's  foremost  expert  and  most  in- 
formed legislator  in  this  field.  I  say 
that  without  trying  to  be  overcompli- 
mentary,  but  as  a  statement  of  fact. 
The  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
led  the  good  fight  in  the  Congress  in  the 
field  of  housing. 

This  morning  I  received  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  on  Monday  we  are  to  hear 
from  the  able  and  learned  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  on  a  program  re- 
lating to  foreign  trade  and  the  general 
economic  picture  as  it  relates  to  foreign 
trade. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  lajring  before  the  people  the  segments 
of  the  total  picture  of  legislative  action. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  again  challenging  the 
Ck>ngress  and  the  administration  to  do 
enough  to  get  the  job  really  done.  The 
trouble  with  the  administration,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  they  create  the  atmosphere 
of  appearing  to  do  what  is  needed,  but 
they  always  lack  substance.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  public  relations  approach,  rather 
than  the  public  performance  realization. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  asking  for 
achievement  and  accomplishment. 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  daily  press 
the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  his  statement  that  the  un- 
employment picture  would  get  worse 
rather  than  better,  and  that  unemploy- 
ment would  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. His  prophecy,  in  the  light  of  the 
program  laid  down  by  the  administra- 
tion, is  possibly,  and  regrettably,  true, 
because  the  program  is  too  little  and  too 
late.  The  planned,  premeditated,  pre- 
designed recession  of  this  administration, 
as  a  result  of  its  hard-money  and  tight- 
credit  policies  and  its  unwillingness 
aggressively  to  pursue  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  has  approved, 
has  taken  its  toll. 

It  has  taken  its  toll  in  steel  production. 
As  the  majority  leader  has  stated,  steel 
production  is  down  to  55  percent  of 
capacity. 

It  has  taken  its  toll  in  increased  bank- 
ruptcies and  failures  in  small  business. 

It  has  taken  its  toll  in  unemployment 
of  3,900,000. 

I  am  sure  the  speech  of  the  able  Sen- 
tor  from  Alabama,  will  be  greeted  in  some 
parts  of  America  by  the  question.  "Can 
we  afford  it?"  The  truth  is  that  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  have  such  a  program. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  field  of  con- 
struction is  closely  related  to  the  entire 


area  of  American  industry.  Aimdreds 
of  thousands  of  component  parts  go  into 
a  house.  Such  parts,  and  the  labor  of 
craftsmen  and  tradesmen  required  in  the 
building  industry  are  so  much  ft  part  of 
the  total  economy  that  a  grejatly  ex- 
panded housing  program  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  we  have  of  coml)ating  a 
recession.  j 

Furthermore,  we  need  crediti  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict — in  fact,  I  prefer!  to  go  on 
record  as  saying — ^that  this  recession 
will  not  be  licked  without  a  {tax  re- 
duction. Strange  as  that  may  sound.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  econ- 
omy will  receive  the  stimulus  it  needs  to 
meet  this  very  difficult  period  ^hich  Is 
facing  us.  without  at  least  selective  tax 
reductions,  and  particularly  for  the  great 
consimiing  public.  We  shall  hate  to  face 
up  to  that  possibility.  I  hope  ^embers 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who  ^re  com- 
petent in  this  area,  will  look  jlnto  the 
subject  very  carefully.  i 

Already  eminent  economists  and 
some  eminent  financiers,  banliers.  and 
others  in  the  field  of  investment  capital. 
are  beginning  to  say  that  possiUy  now  is 
the  time,  before  the  recession  tjirns  into 
a  complete  economic  rout  or  iptreat  of 
dangerous  proportions,  to  initiate  a 
sensible  and  realistic  tax  reduction.  I 
think  we  must  give  consideratiop  to  that 
possibility.  j 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  According  to  press 
reports,  the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest 
corporations  in  America,  General 
Motors,  testified  before  a  Congressional 
committee  only  yesterday  on  that  very 
subject.  I 

Mr.  HIJMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  be  in 
the  company  of  such  distingxiiihed  cor- 
porate executives.  i 

My  point  is  that  we  have  colnmittees 
in  the  Congress,  such  as  the  Joint  Com- 
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rich  history  In  every  field  and  notably 
among  the  many  fine  citi^ns  we  have 
given  to  the  Nation  for  |  outstanding 
service.  ' 

I  could  mention  many  individuals  who 
have  written  both  prose  and  poetry  in 
regard  to  Kansas,  but  I  cajll  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  Ehort  article 
written  by  the  late  Charles  M.  Harger, 
of  Abilene,  entitled  "A  Kansas  Creed," 
and  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  i  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Kansas  Ckkxd 
(By  Charles  Moreau  Harger) 

We  believe  In  Kansas,  In  tta«  glory  of  her 
prairies,  in  the  richness  of  her  soU,  in  the 
beauty  of  her  skies,  and  in  the  bealthful- 
ness  of  her  climate.  I 

We  believe  In  the  Kansas  people,  In  their 
stxirdy  faith,  and  abounding  onthuslasm;  in 
their  patriotism  and  their  fidelity  to  the 
good  things  of  civilization;  in  their  respect 
for  law  and  their  love  of  Justice:  In  their 
courage  and  zeal;  In  their  independence  and 
In  their  devotion  to  uplifting  Influences  In 
education  and  religion.  1 

We  believe  in  Kansas  Institutions;  in  the 
Kansas  language  and  in  the  pCansas  Ideals: 
in  her  cleanliness  of  society.  4nd  in  her  de- 
mands that  honor,  sobriety,  and  respect  be 
maintained  in  public  and  private  life;  In 
her  marvelous  productlvencw^  and  In  her 
wonderful  f utxire. 


Joint 
)ri.  1 


mittee  on  the  Economic  Report,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Comn^ittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
look  into  the  total  monetary  and  fiscal 
picture  of  our  country  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  good  medit;ine  of  a 
tax  reduction  might  be  required  to  bring 
healing  to  an  ailing  patient,  nsonely,  the 
American  economy.  j 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  thi  Senator 
says  is  certainly  something  which  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  in  connection  with 
all  the  other  programs.  In  other  words, 
we  must  do  something,  and  n<  t  depend 
on  the  situation  curing  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  finished,  and  I 
now  suggest  the  absence  of  ai  quorum. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  J 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Ml".  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
p.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


A  b:ansas  creed 

Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    on 

January  29  Kansas  celebrated  her  97th 

birthday  anniversary.     Kans4s   has   a 
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DISARMAMENT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
LATIN  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT [ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  on 
January  21.  1958.  Ambassador  Oonzalo 
J.  Facio,  of  Costa  Rica,  deliivered  a  stim- 
ulating address  befOTe  tfae  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  New  York.  h.  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  speech 
be  inserted  at  this  point  lit  the  RECoitn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

DlSABJCAMENT  AS  A  FACTOH  IN  iIaTIM  AMXUCAM 

Economic  Development 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Oonzalo  J.  Facio, 
of   Costa  Rica,  before   the  loverseas  Press 
Club  of  New  York,  January!  21,  1958) 
Although  a  lawyer  by  profession,  I  have 
spent  so  many  years  of  my  ll^e  directly  con- 
nected with  newspapers  that  I  dare  to  caU 
you  my  colleagues. 

My  journalistic  activities  began  In  cbUege 
as  a  contributor  and  later  as  editor  of  stu- 
dent newspapers.  When  I  graduated  from 
the  university,  I  became  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine Surco,  a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  the  econolnlc  and  poUtl- 
cal  problems  of  Costa  Rlca«  A  few  years 
later  I  was  the  editor  of  th^  weekly  news- 
paper Accl6n  Dem6crata,  which  represented 
the  ideas  of  the  party  now  lit  power.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  daUy  lia  Republlca  In 
1950  until  the  first  of  August  1956,  when  I 
left  for  WaEhington  to  becotne  Ambassador 
of  Costa  Rica,  I  wrote  a  dailly  column  for 
the  editorial  page  of  that  newspaper  of 
which  I  was  editor  for  2  years. 

My  experience  as  a  newspaberman  enables 
me  to  appreciate  fully  this  opportunity  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  New  Tork  has  given 
me  to  discuss  with  a  group  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents and  local  reporters  some  of  the 
problems  of  inter -American  {politics. 

The  duty  of  every  honest  newspaperman 
Is  to  convey  to  the  reader  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  about  the  problems  on  which 
the   public   must  pass   Judgment.    This   is 


why  a  demoeratle  system  Is  tnooncelTable 
without  a  free  pre—.  Unfortunately,  that 
task  cannot  always  be  performed  thoroughly. 
To  be  frank.  I  haw  to  tell  you  that  the 
public  ot  the  Americas  Is  not  adequately 
Informed  about  the  problems  of  Latin 
America,  nor  U  It  Informed  about  the  de- 
velopment of  Inter-Amorlcan  relations.  I 
realiu  that  news  space  Is  limited.  With 
crises  bursting  out  elsewhere  in  the  glob* 
and  significant  domestic  Issxiee  clamoring 
tor  attention.  Latin  American  developments 
have  a  hard  time  oomjieting  for  a  hearing. 
To  our  disadvantage  the  public  la  apt  to 
apply  the  old  saying  ''No  news  Is  good  news," 
and  assxunes  that  everything  Is  weU  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

niFVUJULT   SITTTATIOH 

But  the  truth  Is  that  Latin  Americans  are 
having  a  rough  time.  Throughout  the  con- 
tinent the  standards  of  living  are  extremely 
low.  Meanwhile  the  people  have  awakened 
to  the  facts  of  civilized  life  at  mld-20th 
century.  There  is  a  social  ferment  that  leads 
the  Latin  American  to  demxusd.  ever  more 
energetically,  higher  wages,  better  schools, 
improved  medical  attention  and  sanitation, 
decent  housing,  more  social  security,  efficient 
working  methods.  But  development  proj- 
ects, hospitals,  schools,  and  the  application  of 
better,  modem  working  methods  which  are 
necessary  to  meet  their  demands  are  ex- 
tremely expensive. 

Meanwhile  Latin  America  continues  run- 
ning within  the  vicious  circle  In  which  un- 
derdeveloped countries  move,  wherein  the 
lack  of  resources  for  education,  public 
health  and  advanced  working  techniques  Im- 
pedes the  growth  of  productivity,  while  the 
low  productivity  keeps  Income  so  meager 
that  the  savings  Indispensable  for  accum- 
ulating capital  to  Increase  production  be- 
come almost  nil. 

The  Communists  have  sized  up  the  sit- 
uation. They  know  Inter-Amerlcan  cooper- 
ation and  friendship  impede  their  designs 
for  world  conquest.  They  know,  too,  how  to 
utUize  tor  their  own  purposes  the  smolder- 
ing discontent  of  masses  of  people  without 
hope.  Although  busy  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  Communists  are  not  abandoning 
their  effort  to  subvert  Latin  Amnlca. 

The  resulting  combination  of  social  ten- 
sions, nationalism,  militarism  and  Com- 
munist intrigue  Is  as  explosive  in  Latin 
America  as  anywhere  in  the  globe.  No  one 
can  predict  the  course  of  the  events  if  the 
social  conditions  of  the  majority  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  not  Improved. 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  Free 
W(»-ld,  may  and  ought  to  help  its  sister  Re- 
pubUcs  of  the  hemisphere  to  direct  their 
energies  toward  econcnnlc  development  with- 
in a  framework  of  liberty.  The  United 
States  has  been  doing  that  through  pro- 
grams of  technical  cooperation,  through 
loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank,  and  through  private  Invest- 
ment. But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  enough, 
since  the  differences  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing between  the  North  Americans  and  the 
Latin  Americans  keep  widening  year  by  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  expect  everything  from  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  all  of  them 
are  making  efforts  to  achieve  their  develop- 
ment through  their  own  means.  They  only 
look  for  international  cooperation  when 
they  absolutely  lack  the  resources  within 
their  territories  or  when  the  caxise  of  their 
problem  is  foreign  In  its  essence. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  appropriate  to  recaU 
that  the  maintenance  of  better  prices  and  of 
wider  markets  for  the  primary  commodities 
that  Latin  America  exports  is  the  soundest 
way  to  accelerate  their  development.  If  this 
could  be  achieved,  private  enterprise  would 
flourish,  government  income  would  increase 
and  each  nation  wo\Ud  be  in  a  position  to 
finance  with  its  own  resources  the  projects 
essential    to    their    economic    and    soclAl 


ftwnework.  sneli  as  •etaools.  bonslBg  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  roads.  Heetzlc  plants.  Irri- 
gation programs. 

KILITABT  KXPSMinrDXai 

But  thsre  la  stiU  another  factor  la  eco- 
nomic developinent  to  which  tha  L«tia 
Americans  may  resort.  I  refer  to  the  funds 
the  tmderdeveloped  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere are  *»p*n^tng  in  the  maintenaooe  ot 
their  military  Mtabllshments. 

We  must  reexamine  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  present  substantial  ntUlltary 
expenditures.  Wouldn't  tt  be  advantageous 
to  aU  concerned  if  nUlitary  e:q}enditures 
were  limited  to  the  amount  absolutely  es- 
sential for  defense  and  Internal  order? 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  tlxe  excess  could 
be  channeled  into  programs  to  raise  Latin 
America's  living  standards?  Oould  we  have 
a  Latin  American  disarmament  program  that 
wotUd  work? 

How  would  the  peace  be  preserved? 

The  inter-American  system  has  built  the 
most  effective  peace  machinery  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  OAS  Charter  Itself 
reaffirms  the  principles  of  collective  secu- 
rity and  Ia3r8  the  basis  for  more  harmonioiis 
inter-American  relations.  The  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Treaty  of  Heciprocal  Assistance,  or  Rio 
Treaty,  has  made  it  possible  to  put  an  end. 
through  collective  action,  to  every  armed 
conflict  that  has  arisen  In  the  hemisphere. 
The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
treaty  Is  built — that  aggression  against  any 
American  country  Is  considered  aggression 
against  all  the  rest — applies  a  brake  to  any 
illusions  of  easy  military  conquest  on  the 
part  of  the  biggest  powers  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

KASLT   ATTacPTB 

Before  the  collective-security  system  was 
perfected,  the  American  countries  had  tried 
partial  disarmament  and  demilitarized  zones 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  armed  confUcts 
among  themselves.  But  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament, as  In  the  fields  of  international 
justice  and  economic  Integration,  the  nuwt 
advanced  steps  have  undoubtedly  been  mads 
by  Central  America. 

In  1923  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries— Guatemala,  Honduras.  E  Salvador. 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica — signed  a  treaty 
with  the  most  far-reaching  disarmament 
provisions  of  any  drawn  up  in  America.  By 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  none  of  the  Central 
American  countries  could  acquire  warships 
except  coast-guard  vessels.  None  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  could  possess  more  than  10 
nUlitary  aircraft.  The  number  of  men  who 
could  be  included  in  the  armed  forces  was 
limited,  set  according  to  population,  area, 
length  of  borders  and  other  military  factors 
in  each  country.  The  reason  the  treaty 
flnaUy  broke  down  was  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision for  inspection.  As  a  restdt.  by  the 
time  Honduras  formaUy  denounced  the 
treaty  in  1963.  all  the  parties  except  Ooeta 
Rica  had  already  acquired  arms  and  raised 
troops  in  greater  numt>ers  than  It  authorized. 

My  country  refused  to  be  dragged  into  the 
Central  American  armament  race.  On  the 
contrary,  in  1949,  by  provision  In  Its  con- 
stitution, it  abolished  its  army  which  had 
always  been  the  smaUest  in  America.  Even 
before  that,  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
radically  thereafter,  Costa  Rica  has  been 
spending  on  education,  economic  develop- 
ment and  public  health  what  other  coun- 
tries with  similar  resources  Invest  in  arms 
and  military  forces.  Thus  the  OAS  and  the 
Rio  Pact  became  our  real  civUlzed  way  of 
defense. 

We  Coeta  Ricans  do  not  pretend  to  set  our- 
selves up  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  conditions  that  made 
this  step  possible  for  us  are  not  i»esent  in 
most  American  nations.  But  I  mxist  stress 
that  we  have  not  missed  the  army,  even 
when  the  stability  of  o\u>  democratic  Insti- 
tutions has  been  threatened  by  invasions 


and  suu  vsi  slve  movements  froui  slnxMid.  Ob 
B  ocosskms  within  the  last  10  years  our 
cltiaens  have  become  improvlssd  scridisrs  for 
national  defenss,  whUs  the  psaos  machinery 
of  tbs  OA8  was  putting  a  stop  to  tbs 


UnlTemd  disarmament  is  the  most  andal 
problem  In  international  relations.  In  prin- 
ciple, all  nations  are  In  agreement  that  the 
concentration  of  money,  human  resources, 
and  sclentifle  research  on  an  armaments  race 
is  the  major  cause  of  the  world's  present  inse- 
curity. All  recognize  that  the  rising  military 
expenditures  represent  a  colossal  waste  of 
economic  reeources  that  could  be  devoted  to 
human  welfare,  fttjm  the  point  of  view  of 
mankind  as  a  whole,  the  competition  in 
nuclear  armaments  and  guided  mlssUes  In 
this  era  of  world  scientific  develc^mwnt  can- 
not be  described  as  anything  but  suicidal 
madness. 

Why  could  Latin  American  disarmament 
work  even  though  we  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  negotiating  general  disarmament'  Hoi>es 
of  a  general  disarmament  have  been  frus- 
trated by  a  psychological  element — lack  of 
mutual  confidence.  This  lack  c<f  faith 
among  the  powers  has  been  the  ghost  that 
has  ruled  out  agreement  in  the  discussions 
on  disarmament  from  the  days  of  the  League 
of  Nations  down  to  the  most  recent  session 
of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly.  In  all  the 
negotiations  the  parties  have  been  afraid  to 
accept  a  provision  that  might  favor  the 
aggressive  plans  of  powers  that  they  cannot 
trust. 

For  this  very  reason,  mere  declarations  of 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
or  written  obligations  to  reduce  the  armed 
forces  or  to  suspend  nuclear  tests  offer  no 
security  to  the  nations  of  the  West,  which 
have  grown  used  to  the  Soviet's  disregard  for 
international  treaties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  expansionist  policy.  Nor  do  they 
offer  security  to  the  Soviet  dictators,  who,  as 
good  despots,  consider  treaties  as  scraps  of 
paper.  Only  when  these  agreements  are 
backed  up  by  adequate  international  inspec- 
tion, only  when  there  is  effective  control  over 
the  degree  to  which  the  parties  fulfill  their 
obligations,  when  the  Becraritj  of  aU  is  pro- 
tected against  the  disloyalty  of  anyone — only 
then  can  this  vicious  circle  be  broken  in 
which  lack  of  confidence  prevents  progress 
toward  disarmament  and  lack  of  progress  in 
disarmament  prevents  the  growth  of  con- 
fidence. 

Up  to  now  It  has  been  Impossible.  The 
reason  Is  principally  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  carried  its  lack  of  confidence  to  the  point 
of  distrusting  also  international  Inspection 
and  control,  which  are  the  instruments  nec- 
essary to  establish  confidence. 

LATIN  AlCXBICAN  OiaAXMAMZMT 

These  considerations  need  not  hinder  a 
Latin  American  disarmament  program.  This 
program  would  not  Involve  the  touchiest 
problems  of  a  general  disarmament. 

None  of  the  Latin  American  natlcms  pos- 
sesses nuclear  weapons  or  is  in  a  position  to 
manufacture  them  in  the  near  future.  None 
is  equipped  to  launch  intercontinental  mis- 
siles or  artificial  satellites.  None  possesses 
an  army.  navy,  or  air  force  that  exceeds  the 
maximum  that  has  been  indicated  as  ac- 
ceptable for  countries  not  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU. 

Latin  America's  delegates  hare  definitely 
favored  a  general  disarmament  program. 
They  have  tried  hard  to  see  that  the  powers 
•reach  an  agreement,  although  recognizing 
that  the  interests  of  our  region  are  firmly  tied 
to  those  of  the  Western  Powers,  especially  to 
those  of  the  United  States  through  the  Rio 
Treaty.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about  their 
good  faith  and  desire  to  lessen  international 
tensions.  In  addition,  there  already  exists  a 
time-tested  organization  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  policing  of  disarmament.  The  mu- 
tual-assistance treaty  is  funcUonal  already. 
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The  most  dllBcult  problems  of  a  general  dis- 
armament would  not  have  to  be  dealt  wltb 
at aUin Latin  America. 

How  would  a  Latin  American  disarmament 
affect  the  United  States  military  strength 
as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union's?  The  pre- 
cariovis  conditions  of  peace  In  which  the  world 
lives,  threatened  by  the  imperialistic  greed 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  make  the  happy  day 
when  the  United  States  can  considerably  re- 
duce Its  military  expenditures  seem  far  off. 
As  a  leader  of  the  Free  World,  that  generous 
Nation  has  the  painful  duty  of  maintaining  a 
military  machine  as  powerful  or  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Conununlst  Empire.  Only  thiis. 
keeping  Itself  militarily  strong,  will  the 
United  States  check  the  aggressive  inten- 
tions of  those  who,  lacking  any  moral  con- 
cepts, govern  by  force  and  want  to  dominate 
the  world  by  force. 

MODXSN   WAarABS 

Scientific  advances  in  nuclear  weapons  and 
guided  missiles  have  completely  changed  the 
strategy  of  modern  warfare.  It  is  absurd  to 
prepare  for  global  conflict  on  the  basis  of 
experience  in  World  War  n.  Furthermore,  to 
arm  and  train  Latin  American  forces  within 
the  changing  techniques  of  nuclear  warfare 
Is  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of  any  of 
these  nations  and,  I  daresay,  even  beyond 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this 
great  Nation's  enormous  military  obligations 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Eone  of  Soviet  expansion,  the  United  States 
could  hardly  afford  modern  military  equip- 
ment for  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere  in 
quantities  of  any  strategic  value.  And,  in 
any  case,  whatever  armaments  and  costly 
training  the  United  States  might  be  able  to 
give  its  sister  American  Republics  would  not 
relieve  it,  to  any  considerable  degree,  of  its 
responsibility  to  maintain  hemisphere  secu- 
rity. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  very  fact  of 
possessing  modem  weapMsns,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  would  incur  military  commit- 
ments that  they  would  feel  obliged  to  live  up 
to.  We  know  how  expensive  nuclear  weapons 
and  their  upkeep  are.  The  training  of  tech- 
nicians to  handle  them  would  constitute  an 
additional  drain  on  developing  economies 
which  sorely  need  trained  personnel  for  their 
industrial  development.  Latin  America  could 
not  stand  these  additional  burdens. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Western  defense, 
this  tremendous  expense,  which  would  de- 
stroy all  our  hopes  for  economic  progress,  is 
also  unnecessary.  No  one  seriously  considers 
overt  Communist  Invasion  to  be  a  real  threat. 
This  was  intimated  by  the  ICA  general  coun- 
sel at  one  of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  1957 
Mutual  Security  Act  when  he  said: 

"Because  of  Latin  America's  geographic 
location,  there  Is  not  immediate  threat  of 
massive  external  Communist  aggression,  such 
as  exists  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  in  places  like  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  Taiwan, 
and  Western  Europe,  and  hence  no  pressing 
requirement  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  large  modern  military  forces. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  Com- 
munist threat  In  the  area.  but.  rather,  that  It 
takes  the  forms  of  subversion  and  of  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  penetration,  and  must 
generally  be  dealt  with  by  other  than 
conventional  military  measures." 

In  short,  armanients,  however  modem,  are 
no  defense  against  propaganda.  The  way  to 
counteract  Communist  demagogy  is  to  find  a 
democratic  solution  to  our  peoples'  aspira- 
tions. Therefore,  the  principal  effort,  both  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  and  of  their  gen- 
erous United  States  ally,  should  be  to  hasten 
their  economic  development — the  only  means 
of  raising  living  conditions  to  a  proper  level. 

BACaUNO   OP  THK  WASHINGTON    PRESS 

In  a  world  war  the  Latin  American  military 
forces,  equipped  with  conventional  arms, 
would  be  impotent  and  even  useless.  So, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Western  defense,  it  is 


unnecessary  and  therefore  wasteful  to  main- 
tain forces  stronger  than  what  is  refiuired  for 
Internal  security.  From  the  inter^Amerloan 
standpoint,  the  existence  of  relatively  large 
conventional  military  establishments  is  even 
less  justified.  There  are  certainly  political 
and  Juridical  problems  among  the  American 
States,  but  none  Is  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  cannot  be  solved  peacefully.  A*d  even  if 
nationalist  passion  should  provoce  armed 
conflict,  the  machinery  of  the  Hlo  Treaty 
would  Inunediately  go  to  work  a  nd  would 
end  the  armed  struggle,  reestablishing,  at 
least,  the  status  quo.  These  proposals  for 
Latin  American  disarmament  have^been  well 
received  by  the  United  States  prets  as  con- 
structive suggestions  on  an  importarit  matter. 

On  November  27,  1957,  in  an  editorial 
titled  "For  Defense  or  for  Tyra$iny,"  the 
Washington  Daily  News  analyzed]  my  pro- 
posals and  added: 

"So  we  say,  "Viva  Dr.  Paclo.'  Wt  hope  the 
OAS  will  take  up  his  suggestion  with  all 
speed  and  make  a  start  toward  scrapping 
the  heavy  arms  burden  of  the  American 
States.  Then  maybe  we  can  make  some  head- 
way toward  realizing  the  contitructive  bene- 
fits of  the  richest  undeveloped  aifea  left  in 
the  world."  ■ 

On  December  1,  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  also  published  an  editorial  on 
the  subject,  titled  "Arms  in  Lann  Amer- 
ica." After  referring  to  the  speecp  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson,!  in  which 
he  advised  revision  of  military  biulgets,  this 
important  newspaper  said:  | 

"Why  should  Latin  American  countries 
continue  to  spend  millions  on  obsolete 
armaments?  Quite  properly,  this  ps  a  ques- 
tion that  Latin  Americans  themselves  should 
ask,  and  it  is  good  that  Ambassador  Gon- 
ealo  J.  Facio,  of  Costa  Rica,  put  ithe  ques- 
tion to  the  OAS  In  accepting  bis  flection  as 
Vice  President  of  the  OAS  Council^  He  asks. 
'If  peace  among  the  Americas  Is  assured 
•  •  •  is  it  necessary  to  keep  tae  swollen 
military  expenditures  above  those  strictly 
required  for  domestic  security?  J  Wouldn't 
our  contribution  to  the  cause  ofj  the  West 
be  greater  if.  Instead  of  spending  huge 
amounts  for  military  expenditures,  we  used 
the  money  to  Increase  the  productivity  of 
our  nations  •••?•••  T 

ARMY   ENGINZERING   CORPfl 

There  is  also  a  positive  side  to  the  problem 
of  armaments  in  Latin  America.  We  are  not 
limited  to  a  program  of  cutting  back  military 
expenditTires.  It  is  our  hope  Ibat  these 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  Improirement  of 
general  living  standards.  In  ad  tltion  the 
army  can  be  assigned  functions  of  construct- 
ing bridges,  dams,  ports.  The  military  can 
cease  to  be  an  armed  reserve  ^S&'i^Bt  an 
unknown  threat  that  will  probably  never 
materialize.  The  army  will  supplement 
government  programs  to  presetat  public 
works  for  its  citizens.  It  can  ako  serve  a 
function  much  like  your  New  Dew  program, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  (This  con- 
servation program  provided  y(^r  young 
people  with  skills  that  they  could  use  later 
in  civilian  life.  Our  armies  could  be  iised 
to  acquaint  our  young  men  wit|i  tractors, 
bulldozers  and  modern  mechanlt;al  equip- 
ment. By  this  method  the  army  trould  pro- 
vide new  services  for  the  publij  and  help 
develop  our  human  resources.  Today  and 
tomorrow  we  will  need  skilled  woi^ers.  This 
Is  one  method  of  training  them  la  the  skills 
of  modern  technology.  , 

THE   GENERAL   PLAW       I 

No  one  could  precisely  determine  at  this 
moment  the  details  of  a  program  for  Latin 
American  limitation  of  armaments.  This 
win  have  to  be  the  product  ob  collective 
thinking  and  much  negotiation  based  on 
study  by  experts.  What  can  be  done  is  to 
outline  in  very  general  terms  ho^r  the  OAS 
could  approach  the  matter.  I  believe  that 
a  special  disarmament  committer  should  be 


appointed,  which,  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  and  what- 
ever experts  are  necessary,  woiuld  draw  up  a 
draft  convention  embracing  these  points: 

(1)  A  pledge  on  the  part^  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  not  tol  man\ifactvir« 
nuclear  weapons  nor  to  acquire  them  from 
the  powers  that  do  manufacture  them. 

(2)  A  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  not  to  sell,  lease,  ot  give  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  Latin  America*  countries  nor 
to  give  them  the  facilities  for  manufacture. 
(This  would  not  prevent  the!  United  States 
from  negotiating  for  the  estaUlisliment,  any- 
where in  Latin  America,  of  the  missile  bases 
it  considered  indispensable  Dor  hemisphere 
defense.) 

(3)  A  pledge  on  the  parti  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  not  to  buv  conventional 
weapons  from  coimtries  out^de  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

(4)  A  pledge  from  the  Unllted  States  and 
the  other  American  States  that  manufacture 
conventional  weapons  not  tol  sell,  lease,  or 
give  conventional  arms  beyoiid  the  quanti- 
ties considered  sufficient  for  |t  country's  In- 
ternal security  by  an  inter-American  tech- 
nical committee.  [ 

(5)  The  establishment  of  k  limit  on  the 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  each  ^Atin  American 
nation  may  possess,  taking  ii|to  account  Its 
population,  size,  geography,  poastllnes.  and 
other  relevant  conditions. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  a^  adequate  S3r8- 
tem  of  armaments  control  an^  lns{>ection  of 
military  movements  and  ii|stallatlons,  to 
assure  the  fulfilling  of  the  Obligations  im- 
posed by  the  disarmament  convention. 

(7)  Greater  emphasis  on  ^le  civil  engi- 
peering  and  public-works  fufeictions  of  the 
Latin  American  army  establishments,  with 
the  creation  of  centers  for  training  personnel. 

Putting  these  ideas  Into  ||ractice  consti- 
tutes a  very  difficult  but  not  impoesible  task. 
If  we  take  into  account  that  all  the  American 
nations  support  the  world  disarmament  pro- 
gram presented  by  the  Western  Powers — 
which  is  by  its  very  natiire  mjuch  more  com- 
plicated—it may  be  hoped  that  they  will 
attempt  regional  disarmament,  which  will 
demonstrate  that  they  realur  meant  what 
their  delegates  said  in  U.  isf.  disarmament 
debates,  and  which  would  agsiln  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  magnificent  solidarity  of 
our  hemisphere.  { 

I  have  no  doubt  that  publld  opinion  in  my 
country,  and  therefore  the  Government, 
would  enthusiastically  support  any  program 
of  arms  limitation  adopted  bF  the  American 
Republics.  The  democratic  {radltion.  spirit 
of  American  solidarity,  and  experience  with 
the  guaranties  that  the  OAS  and  Rio  Treaty 
offer  to  a  victim  of  aggression,  would  not  let 
the  Costa  Rlcan  people  hesitate  about  the 
desirability  of  such  a  program. 

We  want  to  see  our  sister  Re^bllcs  of  Latin 
America  doing  what  we  hava  already  begun 
to  do:  invest  a  major  part  o|  the  public  re- 
sources that  go  into  military  expenditures 
Into  constructive  activities  which  will  crea 
more  opportunities  to  give  oui  people  a  bet 
life. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
title  of  the  Ambassador's 'speech,  "Dis- 
armament as  a  Factor  In  Liitin  American 
Economic  Development,"  ia  a  provocative 
one.  As  Ambassador  Paoio  points  out, 
the  development  of  effective  peace  ma- 
chinery in  the  lnter-Ameri(ian  system  has 
^nade  it  possible  to  bring  an  end  to  dis- 
putes among  the  nationi  of  the  area 
through  collective  measui'es.  This  es- 
tablishment of  effective  machinery  for 
settling  disputes  peacefully  and  through 
collective  action  is  the  first  step  to  mak- 
ing large  armed  forces  unnecessary.  If 
expenditures  on  armametlts  by  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  coiild  be  reduced. 


more  funds  would  be  available  for  ur- 
gently needed  economic  development 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Ambassador  Facio's  address,  I 
issued  a  press  release  on  January  22. 
1958,  commenting  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament and  security  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  release  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 


LATnr    AicxaicA    Omaa    Oppomnnrr    roa 

RBOXONAI.     DlSAkMAMSHT     BaSAKTBBOUOB 

Latin  America  offers  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity for  a  regional  breakthrough  on 
disarmament,  according  to  Senator  HuBBrr 
H.  HcicPHKET,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament. 

Calling  attention  to  an  addren  given  by 
Ambassador  Gonzalo  J.  Pacio  of  Costa  Rica 
last  night  before  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
New  Y(x-k  on  the  topic.  Disarmament  as  a 
THctor  in  Latin  American  Economic  De- 
velopment, Senator  HvMPHRrr  declared  It 
offered  constructive  suggestions  for  a  Latin 
American  regional  disarmament  program 
"which  merit  serious  consideration  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Senator  HiTKPRKrr  warmly  praised  Am- 
bassador Facio's  address  as  "a  significant 
contribution,"  declaring  it  underlined  and 
added  new  emphasis  to  his  Disarmament 
Subcommittee's  Staff  Study  on  Disarmament 
and  Security  in  Latin  America  issued  last 
summer. 

"Otu"  neighbors  to  the  south  need  to  de- 
vote more  of  their  resources  to  raising  living 
standards  and  to  expanding  their  individ- 
ual economies,"  Senator  Hxtmphkzt  declared. 
"At  the  present  time  large  military  expendi- 
tures absorb  a  significant  portion  of  Latin 
American  national  budgets.  If  funds  for  de- 
fense could  be  utilized  more  efficiently  and 
thereby  permit  a  decrease  in  mUitary 
budgets.  Latin  American  economic  develop- 
ment could  be  speeded  up. 

"Ambassador  Facio  suggests,  quite  rightly 
In  my  opinion,  that  Latin  American  peace 
has  not  been  maintained  by  large  armies, 
but  by  the  development  of  peaceful  ma- 
chinery for  solving  disputes."  Senator 
HuicPHmKT  added,  quoting  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Ambassador's  talk: 

"The  inter-American  system  has  built  the 
most  effective  peace  machinery  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  OAS  Charter  itself 
reaffirms  the  principles  of  coUectlve  security 
and  lays  the  basis  for  more  harmonious  in- 
ter-American relations. 

"The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  or  Rio  Treaty,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end,  through  collective  ac- 
tion, to  every  armed  conflict  that  has  arisen 
in  the  hemisphere." 

"Continued  use  of  this  Latin  American 
peace  machinery  should  permit  our  sister 
Republics  to  channel  more  of  their  resources 
into  constructive  economic  and  social  proj- 
ects," Senator  Humphkxt  said. 

Senator  Humphret  recalled  his  preface  to 
the  Latin  America  disarmament  study  In 
which  he  said.  In  part: 

"If  greater  attention  were  given  the  co- 
ordination of  mlUtary  policy  and  functions, 
it  might  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
Latin  American  nations  need  to  supply 
their  individual  military  establishments. 
Such  a  step  might  also  lessen  the  possi- 
bility for  arms  competition  among  the  sev- 
eral countries  and.  in  turn,  might  enable 
more  energy  and  resources  to  be  channeled 
into  constructive  measxiree  to  increase  living 
standards  and  develop  Latin  American 
economies." 


Senator  Buicfhrbt  urged  the  Organisation 
of  AmCTlcan  States  to  seek  to  work  out  a 
r^onal  disarmament  agreement  for  Latin 
America  taking  Into  account  three  obliga- 
tions: 

"1.  The  intonal  security  requirements  of 
many  Latin  American  nations,  realistically 
determined,  not  swoUen  for  special  purposes 
by  the  government  in  power. 

"2.  The  need  to  provide  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem for  defense  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
hemisphere. 

"3.  The  obligation  of  all  the  21  Republics 
of  Latin  America  to  the  United  Nations. 

"On  two  occasions  Latin  American  na- 
tions contributed  to  ooUectlve  security 
through  the  United  Nations  by  sending 
troops  to  help  achieve  and  maintain  peace. 
One  was  in  the  defense  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  against  Communist  aggrestlon  and  the 
second  was  the  contribution  of  forces  to  the 
U.  N.  emergency  force  established  on  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  border.  Latin  American  na- 
tions may  be  called  on  in  the  future  to  help 
maintain  peace  and  any  regional  disarma- 
ment prognm  would  need  to  take  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  U.  N.  Into  accoimt,"  Sen- 
ator Htticphext  said. 

"Levels  of  armed  forces  to  fulfill  these 
three  obligations  should  be  established  by 
agreement  among  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  under  a  co- 
ordinated defense  plan.  No  state  would 
then  be  allowed  to  exceed  this  level  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  others.  Tb  assure 
that  these  levels  were  not  violated,  the  arms 
trade  woxild  be  placed  under  the  sxirveiUance 
and  control  of  an  agency  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  systems  of  in- 
spection could  be  established  In  each  coun- 
try as  deemed  necessary  to  assure  compli- 
ance. By  this  means  essential  sec\irity  could 
be  safeguarded  and  every  Latin  American 
country  could  devote  more  of  its  resources 
for  Its  own  economic  betterment  rather  than 
relying  heavily  on  uimecessary  arms,"  Sen- 
ator HuMPHXKT  declared. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  subject.  Mr.  President,  which  has 
received  detailed  attention  by  the  Sen- 
ate Disarmament  Subcommittee,  which 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  chair. 
Among  the  staff  studies  which  the  sub- 
committee has  released  is  one  on  "Dis- 
armament and  Security  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica." The  preface  to  this  staff  study 
which  I  wrote  on  May  12,  1957,  discusses 
many  of  the  subjects  in  Ambassador 
Pacio's  speech,  and  therefore  I  think 
that  its  inclusion  in  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  would  also  be  particularly  timely. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  for  this 
Insertion  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stsiff 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PSE7ACK 

(By  Senator  Hnsntr  H.  Humfrrkt) 
For  many  jrears  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  have  been  engaged  in  a  search  for  ways 
to  control  and  reduce  their  armaments  and 
armed  forces.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  submitting,  examining, 
and  negotiating  numerous  proposals  dealing 
with  armaments,  inspection,  enforcement, 
and  more  effective  machinery  for  insuring 
peace.  What  has  not  been  done  is  to  exam- 
ine sufficiently  what  has  worked  in  the  past 
and.  consequently,  what  might  work  today 
if  modified  to  fit  present  day  conditions. 

As  this  study  on  disarmament  and  security 
in  Latin  America  shows,  in  o\u-  own  hemi- 
sphere there  exists  considerable  experience 
which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  future 
attempts  to  control  and  limit  the  weapons  of 
war.    For  a  long  period  the  21  Republics  of 


the  Western  Hemlsphov  have  cooperated  In 
a  system  of  interregional  security  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  the  world 
has  ever  known.  This  system,  based  on  the 
sovereign  and  independent  status  of  each 
member  nation,  recognizes  that  security  can- 
not be  guaranteed  by  each  State  acting  alone. 
The  American  States,  therefore,  have  de- 
veloped machinery  by  which  various  types  of 
controversies  may  be  subjected  to  peaceful 
settlement. 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reclprt>eal 
Assistance  of  1947  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  adopted  in 
1948,  are  the  two  basic  documents  which  bind 
the  American  Republics  together  in  formal 
agreement.  Since  they  went  into  effect  no 
nation  in  the  area  has  been  successful  in 
imposing  its  wiU  on  another  by  force  of 
arms.  With  few  exceptions,  when  disputes 
have  arisen  an  amicable  settlement  has  been 
made  through  prompt  use  of  the  inter-Amer- 
ican peace  machinery,  or  if  armed  conflict 
has  broken  out,  the  regional  defense  treaty 
has  operated  to  help  end  the  warfare. 

It  Is  lm»x)rtant  to  note  that  the  success  of 
the  inter-Amcrlcan  system  does  not  rest  on 
the  absence  of  political  disputes  among  the 
nations  of  the  area.  As  in  every  area,  some 
grievances  ol  long  duration  remain;  certain 
boundary  disputes  have  not  been  settled;  «tnd 
economic  rivalry  persists.  Therefore,  it  Is  not 
the  lack  of  poUtical  and  economic  problems 
which  is  responsible  for  hemispheric  peace. 
It  is  the  creation  of  a  system  of  handling 
disputes  peaceably  and  the  determination  by 
the  member  nations  to  make  the  system  work 
that  give  the  Americas  their  admirable  record. 

The  rest  of  the  world — the  major  powers 
particularly— might  examine  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican experience  more  carefully  than  they 
have.  Those  who  agree  that  all  poUtical 
problems  must  be  solved  before  a  reduction 
can  be  made  in  armaments  are  as  unrealistic 
as  those  who  say  disarmament  can  come 
about  without  regard  to  the  presence  of  In- 
ternational tensions.  We  cannot  expect  to 
eliminate  all  political  problems  for  all  time. 
We  can,  however,  strive  to  build  a  system 
whereby  the  political  problems  which  do  arise 
are  solved  by  peaceful  means  rather  than 
through  the  use  of  military  force. 

Other  lessons  can  be  learned  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Inter-American  system.  It  is 
the  only  regional  system  which  provides 
machinery  for  handling  disputes  within  the 
area.  Other  regional  security  systems  might 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the  machinery 
develof>ed  in  the  Americas  co\ild  be  incor- 
porated into  their  own  systems. 

The  inter-American  system,  although  it  Is 
not  primarily  a  military  alliance,  does  have 
military  features.  The  United  States,  under 
the  mutual  security  program,  sends  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  military  aid  to  individual 
Latin  American  nations,  but  there  is  soma 
question  that  this  aid  is  being  supplied  with 
a  projjer  awareness  of  its  implications. 

The  executive  branch  must  be  careful  that 
military  aid  sent  to  Latin  American  nations 
does  not  promote  an  arms  race.  Nor  should 
military  aid  detract  from  Important  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  What  we  give  to  one  nation 
for  hemispheric  defense  may  provoke  de- 
mands by  another  for  an  equal  amount  of  aid. 
This  danger  is  particularly  acute  since  little 
appears  to  have  been  done  to  Integrate  the 
defense  functions  of  the  separate  coxintrles. 
If  greater  attention  were  given  the  coordi- 
nation of  military  policy  and  functions,  it 
might  result  In  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
Latin  American  nations  need  to  supply  their 
Individual  mUltary  establishments.  Such  a 
step  might  also  lessen  the  possibility  for 
arms  competition  among  the  several  coun- 
tries and,  in  turn,  might  enable  more  energy 
and  resources  to  be  channeled  Into  construc- 
tive measures  to  Increase  living  standards 
and  develop  Latin  American  economies. 
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SCIENCE  ADVISER  TO  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  STATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  pleased  to  hear  on  January  13, 
1958.  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wallace 
R.  Brode  as  the  science  adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Brode's  appoint- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  follows : 

Db.  Wallack   R.   Brode   Appointed   Scikncb 

AOVISKR  TO  DSPABTMENT  OP  StATX 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Wallace  R.  Brode  as 
science  adviser.  He  was  sworn  in  by  Secre- 
tary of  Ste.te  Dulles  at  S  p.  m.  today  and 
Inunedlately  assumed  his  new  duties.  Until 
his    present    appointment.    Dr.    Brode    was 


to  a  Goyemment  function  the  wisdom  and 
skills  for  which  he  has  long  been  known  in 
profes^onal  and  governmental  fl#lds.  Dr. 
Brode  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  (Colleagues 


Jaiuary  SI 

the    State   Department    woulq    do    wen    to 
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implement    its 
tach^s. 


program    of 


■dentlflo    at- 


Agaln  In  the  Conor essk  wal  Record, 


at  home  as  recognized  by  his  recent  election  ,  ,ZZ        V.   „  ^^.,»«^    -r       .     J 

to  the  presidency  of  the  American  Association     volume  102,  part  8.  page  10874,  I  raised 

the  issue  again  and  asked  tpe  State  De- 


to  the  presidency 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science  tnd  com- 
mands the  respect  of  scientists  aad  others 
abroad.  His  International  vision  and  his 
dedication  to  scientific  developmeilt  will  be 
powerful  factors  in  helping  to  bring  the  sig- 
nificance of  science  Into  the  realm  If  foreign 
relations  and  in  helping  to  promote  fthe  prog- 
ress of  scientific  endeavor  througjiout  the 
world 


partment  to  reexamine  and  review  this 
program  to  prevent  its  qoming  to  a 
"dead  stop." 

Mr.  President,  last  December  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  abqut  this  prob- 
lem and  I  ask  unanimous  (consent  that 
my   letter   of   December    i3.    1957,   be 


Science  attaches  will  be  assigned  io  several     printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 


United  States  embassies  in  Exirope  and  Asia 
In  the  near  future. 
A  biography  of  Dr.  Brode  follows:] 
Dr.  Brode's  experience  includes  mniverslty 
teaching  as  well  as  Government  research  and 
administration.  From  1928  to  194a{he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  chemistry  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Before  that  time  he  had 
carried  on  research  In  chemistry  ati  the  Uni- 
versity of  minols  and  al  the  Nationfa  Bureau 
of  Standards.     Since  1947  he  has  served  as 


There  being  no  objectioti,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

DzcnmB  13. 1957. 
Hon.  John  Fosm  Dmxas, 

Secretary    of    State.    Department    of 
State.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAK  Fostex:  From  time  t<i  time  I  have 
called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  science  attach^  prograni  In  the 
State  Department.    I  was  distressed  last  year 


Associate  Director  of  the  National  Bxireau  of     Associate  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of     to  find  that  the  program  was  |apparently  on 


Standards  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  His  election  as  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  anno\mced  last  month. 
He  was  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  Dr.  Brode  will 
advise  the  Secretary  and  other  Department 
officers  on  matters  relating  to  scientific  devel- 
opments which  affect  foreign  policy,  and 
will  direct  the  work  of  science  attaches 
overseas.  He  was  recommended  for  the  posi- 
tion by  Dr.  James  R.  Killlan,  Jr.,  special 
assistant  to  the  President  for  science  and 
technology.  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  President 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Dr. 
Alan  T.  Vl^aterman,  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  Office  of 
the  Science  Adviser  by  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Brode,  the  Department  will  augment 
embassy  offices  by  assignment  of  science 
attaches  to  certain  foreign  capitals. 

Dr.  Brode's  appointment  signals  a  fresh 
emphasis  on  a  postwar  Department  of  State 
function  curtailed  in  1955  in  order  that  the 
program  might  be  reviewed  and  plans  made 
for  the  future.  Reexamination  during  the 
past  year  indicated  the  growing  Importance 
of  activities  of  scientists  as  a  significant  ele- 
ment in  formulating  foreign  policy  and  in 
carrying  on  relations  with  other  governments. 
The  new  work  will  therefore  be  oriented  more 
closely  than  before  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service.  Both 
the  science  adviser  and  the  science  attaches 
wUl  be  responsive  to  requirements  of  other 
Government  departments  that  carry  on 
scientific  activities  abroad,  since  certain  of 
these  activities  form  parts  of  the  pattern  of 
oxu:  foreign  relations.  Dr.  Brode  will  also 
keep  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Killlan. 

As  counterparts  overseas  of  the  science 
adviser  in  Washington,  certain  science  at- 
taches will  be  appointed  to  advise  and  col- 
laborate with  political,  economic,  and  other 
•Embassy  officers  on  those  foreign-relations 
questions  in  which  scientiflc  considerations 
play  a  part.  They  will  also  assist  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  private  groups  in  carrying 
out  their  programs  of  scientific  cooperation 
abroad,  such  as  those  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
etc.  Like  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  tney  wlU  keep  the  Department  cux- 
rently  informed  of  developments  significant 
for  international  relations. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Brode  and  the  responsibility  he  is  to  assume. 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said: 

"I  am  most  gratified  that  such  a  distin- 
guished scientist  as  Dr.  Brode  has  accepted 
the  post  of  science  adviser  and  will  apply 


Standards  in  the  United  States  D<  partment 
of  Commerce.  During  the  war  he  v  as  liaison 
officer  in  Paris  for  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  and  lai  er  served 
as  head  of  the  science  department  of  the 
naval  ordnance  testing  station  In  (Jallfomla. 

A  member  of  the  National  Ac  idemy  of 
Sciences,  the  American  Chemical  Sc  :lety,  and 
many  other  scientific  organizat  ons.  Dr. 
Brode  is  highly  respected  by  his  i  olleagues 
here  and  abroad.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
month.  He  has  served  as  a  United  States 
member  on  a  number  of  scientific  d  ^legations 
at  assemblies  both  In  this  country  and  over- 
seas. He  has  contributed  numeroi  is  articles 
for  chemical  and  other  scientific  joiirnals, 
especially  In  the  fields  of  organic  synthesis, 
optical  resolution,  color  and  chen  leal  con- 
stitution, absorption  spectra,  and  emission 
spectra. 

Dr.  Brode  was  born  in  Walla  Wa!  la.  Wash., 
June  12,  1900.  He  took  his  und«  rgraduate 
work  at  Whitman  College  and  his  graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Illln(  is,  where 
he  received  his  doctor  of  philosop  ly  degree 
in  1925. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  Mr. 
Brode's  appointment  comes  only  after 
many  voices  have  been  raiseq  in  pro- 
test over  the  State  Department's  lacka- 
daisical handling  of  the  scienc(  attach^ 
program.  Two  years  ago,  during  the 
84th  Congress,  I  discussed  th;  matter 
several  times  on  the  Senate  flooif.  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102,  part 
6,  pages  7762-7763,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  ambitious  program  for!  science 
attaches  envisioned  in  the  Beikner  re- 
port of  1950  reached  a  peak  in  952,  and 
then  declined  into  oblivion. 

In  the  Congressional  Recor;  i,  volume 
102,  part  7,  pages  8652-8653,  |  pointed 
out  that  the  State  Department  attache 
program  was  not  only  collapsing,  but  dis- 
solving. At  that  time  I  sale ,  among 
other  things: 

I  noted  in  the  press  only  the  i  ay  before 
yesterday  that  the  American  r  presenta- 
tlves  who  are  visiting  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  examining  some  of  the  dev  »lopments 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  science  1  lave  been 
very  much  Impressed  by  the  Is  boratorles 
which  they  have  seen,  the  qualj  ty  of  the 
work  which  has  been  undertakent  and  the 
very,  very  generous — Indeed,  exti^vagant — 
allocations  of  funds  on  the  part  of  Ithe  Soviet 
Union  In  the  field  of  nuclear  sdience.  If 
these  things  be  true,  it  appears  t  >  me  that 


the  verge  of  being  dissolved  under  budgetary 
pressure.  1  refer  you  Epecificalfly  to  my  conr- 
ments  on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  23,  1954, 
and  in  June  1956t 

According  to  reports,  we  !have  had  no 
science  attaches  anywhere  foit  more  than  a 
year  now.  I  have  also  heard!  inklings  that 
the  Department  is  reviewing  this  unfortunate 
situation  and  considering  thej  possibility  of 
raising  the  salary  and  allowance  level  con- 
siderably. I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  stress 
the  importance  which  the  public  will  give  to 
such  a  move  if  the  reports  ire  correct.  I 
hope  they  are,  and  I  want  toj  lend  my  own 
support  and  encouragement  tto  a  speedy  re- 
view of  this  situation  and  a  [restoration  of 
an  active  science  attach^  program. 

Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HUBrST   H     HUMPRRXT. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  3,  1957,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  William  B.  Mlacomber,  Jr., 
replied  to  my  letter  with  the  encourag- 
ing news  that  a  Science  /(^vlser  would 
be  appointed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  tliis  January  3  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  foUows:  j 

Dep.\rtment  of  Statb, 
Wasliington.  Jamiary  3,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  HnkiPHKKT, 
United  States  Senate. 

Ds.\s  Senator  Hcmphret:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  or  your  letter 
of  December  13  inquiring  inio  the  Depart- 
ment's science  attach^  program. 

A  review  of  this  activity  ha^  convincingly 
Indicated  the  desirability  of  strengthening 
the  Office  of  the  Srlence  Adviser  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  reassigning  science  attaches 
abroad  in  order  to  help  achieve  the  Depart- 
ment's foreign  policy  objectives.  Accord- 
ingly, a  Science  Adviser  is  pelng  selected 
and  science  attaches  will  be  ebpointed  after 
his  selection.  [ 

We  in  the  Department  h|ve  long  b?en 
aware  of  your  continued  intenest  and  apprv^ 
elate  your  support  of  this  program.  The  se- 
lection of  personnel  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram has  presented  difficulties  because  of 
tbe  unavaUabiUty  ol  men  of  the  professional 
caliber  we  are  seeking.  In  this  connection 
the  Department  is  working  closely  with  Dr. 
James  Killlan  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  We  hope  to  bfe  able  to  an- 
nounce our  selections  in  the  Inear  future. 
Sincerely  yours,  I 

William  B.  Macosibcr.  Jr., 

Assistaft  Secretary. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion.  I  know  that  I  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  express  my  pleasure  that  the 
science  attach^  program  will  now  ap- 
parently be  revived.  We  diould  always 
be  grateful  for  forward  steps,  even  when 
they  are  belated  ones.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  will  follow  the  development 
of  this  program  under  Dr.  Brode  with 
active  and  sympathetic  Interest. 


INTERNATIONAL  SPACE  AGENCY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  know  of 
the  splendid  work  performed  in  various 
International  fields  over  the  years  by 
Father  E.  A.  Conway,  S.  J. 

Father  Conway  has  recently  written 
another  illuminating  article,  entitled  ''In- 
ternational Space  Agency;  Time  Run- 
ning Out."  The  article  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  January  10.  1958.  issue  of 
the  Commonweal,  and  was  reprinted  In 
the  Catholic  Messenger,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  on  January  16. 

I  ask  imanimoiis  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Pboposes  Ihtbutational  Bpack  Acxnct;  Tdcs 
Running  Out — Friar  Conwat:  United 
States  'Pud  Pifsr"  Projsct  Coulb  P«r- 
suaor  Rxds 

(The  following  article  is  reprinted  from 
the  Commonweal.  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  16,  N.  Y.  The  author  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Crelghton  Uni- 
versity and  former  foreign  affairs  editor  of 
America.  He  has  written  a  number  of  arti- 
cles on  disarmament  and  is  recognized  in- 
temation&Uy  as  a  keen  student  of  all  phases 
of  nuclear,  hydrogen,  and  missile  develop- 
ment and  their  political  Implicatloiu.) 
(By  Father  E.  A.  Conway,  8.  J.) 
In  the  nationwide  confusion  during  the 
early  days  of  December,  two  noteworthy  an- 
niversaries were  generally  overlooked.  On 
December  2,  1942,  the  world's  first  atomic 
pile  was  activated  in  Chicago.  On  December 
8,  1963,  President  Elsenhower  personally  in- 
vited the  United  Nations  to  establish  an 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  the 
hope  of  "finding  the  way  by  which  the  mi- 
raculous inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be 
dedicated  to  bis  death,  but  consecrated  to 
hU  life." 

Even  in  19SS,  this  hope  was  pale  and  dull. 
It  was  all  that  was  left  of  that  bright  and 
shining  hope  that  the  Invention  of  £>ecem- 
ber  a,  1942,  would  be  an  unmixed  blessing, 
that  hope  embodied  in  the  so-called  Baruch 
plan  for  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Authority.  No  anniversary  date  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  fading  of  that  hope — and  per- 
haps it  is  Just  as  well.  We  have  found  other 
wailing  walls.  It  might  help  us  avert  the 
need  for  yet  another  if  we  paused  to  ponder 
the  history  of  the  President's  1953  proposal, 
and  especlaUy  the  circumstances  In  which  he 
made  it. 

On  December  8,  1953,  the  world  had  not 
yet  adjusted  Itself  to  the  novelties  of  the 
atomic  age.  Yet  by  that  time  it  was  weU 
advanced  into  a  far  more  perilous  period — 
tne  hydrogen  age.  Although  Mr.  EUsenhower 
spoke  solemnly  of  "the  awful  arithmetic  of 
the  atomic  bomb,"  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  already  tested  hy- 
drogen bombs.  The  miraculous  inventive- 
ness of  man  had  already  raised  the  digits 
of  nuclear  destrucUveness  to  the  thou- 
sandth power. 


Alao.  and  largely  because  both  nations  had 
been  racing  toward  this  thermonuclear  goal, 
disarmament  dlscusstons  In  the  United  Na- 
tions had  become  deadlocked.  A  staff  study 
prepared  for  the  Senate  DUarmament  Sub- 
committee says  the  President's  prc^xiaal  was 
prompted  by  the  stalemate  In  disarmament 
negotiations,  despite  rapid  developments  of 
nuclear  weapons.  And  Secretary  Dulles,  seek- 
ing ratification  of  the  statute  of  the  inter- 
national agency  which  flnaUy  resulted  from 
the  President's  proposal,  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  May:  "For 
7  years  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked  any 
progress  by  its  refiisal  to  accept  atomic  in- 
spection and  control.  No  way  had  tieen  found 
to  break  the  Impasse.  In  this  depressed 
climate  the  President's  proposal  for  an  atomic 
energy  agency  for  peaceful  purposes  came 
as  an  Inspiring  concept.  It  was  •odaltned 
throughout  the  world." 

If  the  climate  was  depressed  4  years  ago, 
it  U  nearing  its  nadir  now.  And  the  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  4  short  years  the  i^eel  of  life,  tximed 
furioiisly  by  the  weaponeers,  has  come  fuU 
turn  about  and  cast  us  In  circumstances 
which,  while  remarkably  similar,  are  in- 
finitely more  foreboding  than  those  in  which 
the  President  rose  to  ask  the  uranium-rich 
nations  to  serve  the  needs  rather  than  the 
fears  of  mankind.  Before  we  have  succeeded 
In  imagining,  much  less  comprehending,  the 
perils  of  the  hydrogen  age,  we  have  been 
rocketed  into  yet  another  age — the  age  of 
■pace.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnlfico.  We 
air-breathers  shudder  as  we  peer  into  space, 
for  we  know  so  apalllngly  little  about  Its 
vasty  reaches. 

And  as  to  disarmament,  most  of  us  sense, 
though  we  may  not  have  reasoned  it  out, 
that  another  disarmament  deadlock  is  de- 
veloping, even  as  the  military  technologists 
step  up  the  pace  of  what  the  Pope  has  already 
called  the  race  to  the  abyss.  Small  wonder 
we  near  the  nadir  of  depression. 

A  moment's  reasoning  should  convince 
anyone  that  disarmament  is  due  to  go  into 
another  deep  freese.  The  Russian  intransi- 
gence in  the  U.  N.  from  1946  to  1963  stemmed 
from  a  fierce  determination — In  the  name  of 
national  security,  of  coiirse — to  catch  up 
with  the  United  States  in  nuclear  weapons. 
(They  did  so  under  cover  of  the  longest 
fiUbuster  in  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons.) 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  need  mention,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
agree  to  any  disarmament  scheme  that  would 
threaten  its  new  position.  But  something 
new  win  be  added,  nonetheless.  The  United 
States  will  help  to  develop  a  new  deadlock. 

It  is  only  realistic  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  will  neither  propose  nor  accept 
any  plan  that  might  freeze  the  present  im- 
balance of  power.  And  we  must  assume  that 
this  attitude  will  continue  (3,  4,  6  years?) 
until  we  have  reached  at  least  parity  of 
military  power  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Any 
other  assumption  seems  Utopian,  considering 
the  clamor  for  catching  up  and  the  frenzied 
preparations  to  do  so.  These  cries  come 
loudest,  of  course,  from  the  physical  scien- 
tists recently  returned  from  Coventry,  and 
from  the  generals  and  politicians  afraid  of 
being  sent  there;  the  political  scientists  are 
silent,  as  they  were,  teste  Yale's  Professor 
Lasswell.  In  the  early  days  of  the  atomic 
age.  The  official  who  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  these  demands  or  suggested  any  sort  of 
United  States-U.  8.  8.  R.  weapons  morato- 
rium, would  probably  be  banished  much 
farther  than  an  academic  oasis  in  New 
Jersey. 

We  Should  not  need  to  walk  all  the  way 
down  a  dead-end  street  before  seeing  and 
admitting  it  is  blocked.  This  sort  of  prag- 
matism has  governed  much  of  ova  disarma- 
ment poUcy  In  the  ptast.  UntU  the  1965 
Geneva  Conference,  for  example,  the  United 
States  clung  to  the  modified  Baruch  plan, 


with  Its  insistence  on  Inspection  to  detect 
illegal  poeseesiop  of  nuclear  weapons.  'nM 
dead  end  Involved  htn,  the  ^^^hnlcul  Im- 
possibility of  finding  hidden  nuclear  weapons, 
should  have  been  dlaoemed  and  admitted 
•oon  after  the  Rtisslans  began  buUding  their 
own  A-bombs,  back  in  194Q.  If  we  repeat 
this  pragmatic  approach  now.  if  we  refuse 
to  see  the  inevitable  new  disarmament  road- 
block and  refuse  to  admit  that  it  will  remain 
untU  the  United  States  has  caught  up  (or 
been  blown  up) ,  we  wlU  waste  those  catch- 
ing up  years  which  could  be  devoted  to 
searching  out  other  paths  to  peace. 

Essentially,  that  was  what  President  Elsen- 
hower was  doing  in  his  address  to  the  U.  If. 
Assembly  on  December  8.  1953.  The  path  he 
pointed  out  did  not  parallel  disarmament 
planning.  In  the  way  most  peace  planners 
say  poUtlcal  settlement  should.  It  might  be 
said  to  start  as  a  mere  traU  fvirther  back 
country,  and  to  lead  into  the  throughway 
of  disarmament.  Mr.  Elsenhower  seemed  to 
be  saying  tlxat  if  the  nations  could  learn  to 
cooperate  in  using  the  atom  for  peace  they 
might  one  day  agree  to  cooperate  in  **»nniwtg 
Its  use  for  war. 

Dean  David  Cavers,  of  Harrmrd,  has  noted 
that  in  this  matter  President  Elsenhower's 
reasoning  returned  full  circle  to  the  phlloeo- 
phy  of  the  Acheson-Lilenthal  proposal  at  an 
International  Atomic  Elnergy  Authority — be- 
fc»-e  It  was  corrupted  by  Bernard  Baruch  1i 
"condign  pimishment"  clause.  The  authon 
of  this  proi>osal  had  envisioned  the  Authority 
as  a  means  of  stirring  the  constructive  and 
imaginative  impulses  of  men,  rather  than 
merely  concentrating  on  the  defensive  and 
negative.  Could  they  have  had  another 
vision— of  NATO   in   1957? 

Standing  as  we  do  on  the  brink  of  space, 
and  facing  as  we  do  another  disarmament 
deadlock,  under  cover  of  which  East  and 
West  wlU  vie  not  only  for  missiles  and 
atomic-powered  planes  and  submarines,  but 
for  space  weapons  as  well,  should  we  not 
seek  some  passable  path? 

Is  there  nothing  constructive  and  imag- 
inative remaining  for  us  to  do?  Must  we 
stand  at  the  edge  of  space,  passive,  and  pal- 
piUtlng,  until  the  heavens  are  filled  with 
hldeovis,  hurtling  ceramo-metallic  monsters? 
It  is  bitterly  true  that  we  are  nmnlng  out 
of  choices.  But  one.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  circumstances  are  so  similar  to  those 
of  1953,  fairly  pleads  for  exploration.  The  I 
United  States  could  call  upon  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  form  another  international 
agency,  similar  in  structiire  and  motivation 
to  the  atomic  energy  agency  Just  organised 
in  Vienna — this  one  dedicated  to  the  Joint 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Someone  must  make  this  move  eventually. 
Why  not  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the 
official  planners  agree  on  Its  feasibility?  For 
any  number  of  reasons,  our  country  needs 
to  take  some  dramatically  aflinnative  action 
soon. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  last  U.  N. 
Assembly  a  significant  exchange  occurred 
between  the  New  York  Times  and  Sir  Leslie 
Munroe,  of  New  Zealand,  president  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  an  editorial  on  De- 
cember 5  the  Times  observed  that  technolog- 
ical progress  toward  space  travel  has  left 
far  behind  the  development  of  institutions 
needed  to  cope  with  the  consequences  of 
that  progress.  After  listing  some  of  the 
problems  the  space  age  presents,  the  Times 
continued:  "Fortunately,  the  organization 
exists  for  considering  and  deciding  these 
problems  in  the  spirit  of  International  co- 
operation for  the  good  of  aU  nations.  IliAt 
organization  is  clearly  the  United  Nations. 
The  hoxir  is  growing  late  for  reaching  in- 
ternational agreements  on  the  obvious  jxob- 
lems  that  arise  with  man's  growing  progntt 
into  space." 

In  a  reply  dated  December  0  and  published 
in  the  Times  on  December  10.  Sir  Leslie  said: 
"I  believe  that  the  near  future  will  see  us 
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(the  XT.  N.)  proceeding,  whether  out  of  ne- 
cessity or  free  choice,  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested.  Failure  to  do  so  would  surely 
lead  to  spatial  anarchy  and  render  futile  all 
the  advances  In  science  we  are  witnessing 
today."  On  the  next  day,  however  (Decem- 
her  7),  Sir  Leslie  announced  at  U.  N.  head- 
quarters, according  to  the  Araoclated  Press, 
that  the  "Assembly  will  have  to  consider 
control  of  sputniks  and  missiles  next  year, 
probably  before  the  start  of  Its  regular  ses- 
sion (opening)  September  16." 

If  this  is  what  Sir  Leslie  means  by  the 
"near  future"  It  must  be  said  that  his  fu- 
ture is  not  near  enough.  His  timetable  is 
entirely  too  leisiuely — and  In  the  case  of 
missiles,  completely  out  of  date.  Recent 
revelations  about  the  stage  missile  competi- 
tion has  already  reached  show  that  even  the 
12th  Assembly  would  have  foiind  It  too  late 
tQ  do  anjrthlng  about  their  control. 

As  to  all  manner  of  spacecraft,  Sir  Leslie's 
timetable  is  not  adjusted  to  what  the  late 
Herbert  Elllston  of  the  Washington  Post 
used  to  call  "these  detonating  times."  The 
race  for  space  is  speeding  up,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  far  the  contestants  will  have  gone 
by  the  time  Sir  Leslie's  "Pall  future"  comes 
aroxind.  If  only  half  of  the  reports  of 
stepped  up  space  iJrograms  on  both  sides  are 
true,  to  defer  even  discussing  the  possibility 
of  an  agency  for  the  peaceful  xise  of  space 
until  next  fall  might  mean  losing  the  chance 
to  save  space  for  peace. 

This  danger  is  real  because  of  what  the 
technologists  call  lead  time — the  time  that 
Intervenes  between  putting  an  Idea  on  a 
drawing  board  and  actual  production  of  the 
hardware.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  example. 
Is  said  to  U3e  2  years  less  lead  time  than 
the  United  States  In  production  of  long- 
range  bombers.  The  same  phenomenon  Is 
found  In  social  planning.  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  institutions. 
Thus  the  lead  time  between  the  President's 
proposal  of  the  IAEA  and  Its  actual  opera- 
tion next  year  will  be  well  over  4  years. 

Sir  Leslie's  timetable  Is  unrealistic  for 
another  reason,  perhaps  even  more  compel- 
ling. Unless  the  possible  peaceful  uses  of 
space  satellite  vehicles  are  soon  emphasized, 
even  dramatized,  these  craft  will  become 
fixed  In  the  public  mind  as  exclusively 
weapons  of  war.  Already,  in  this  country 
at  least  this  view  is  far  developed.  The 
phrasemakers  of  all  our  communication 
mediums  are  taking  care  of  that,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  generals,  the  engineers,  and 
the  headline-hunting  politicians.  "We  are 
In  a  war  of  science,"  "a  race  for  the  mili- 
tary conquest  of  space,"  and  so  on.  The 
so-called  Pentagon  bias  dominates  whatever 
space  policy  we  have.  Typically,  the  new 
Advance  Research  Project  Agency,  set  up  to 
handle  all  new  developments  in  space  vehi- 
cles, platforms,  etc.,  has  been  placed  under 
the  Pentagon. 

Have  we  already  forgotten  what  happened 
In  the  case  of  atomic  energy?  Early  In 
the  atomic  age  it  became  fixed  in  the  Amer- 
ican mind  as  a  war  potential.  During  the 
10  years  that  followed  its  production,  95 
percent  of  our  atomic  expenditures  were 
devoted  to  the  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  took  the  President's  1953  address 
to  begin,  at  least,  redressing  the  balance. 

For  thCEe  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  initiate  action  as  soon 
as  It  Is  prudently  possible.  As  Eoon  as  offi- 
cial studies  establish  the  feasibility  of  an 
International  space  agency,  therefore,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  call  for  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly. 
Then  the  stage  would  be  set  for  another 
appeal  by  President  Eisenhower,  this  time 
for  the  formation  of  an  International  Space 
Agency. 

The  president's  preparation  of  this  address 
to  the  U.  M.  would  present  few  problems.  In- 
deed, If  he  were  not  averse  to  Indulging  In  a 
totur  de  force,  he  could  use  most  of  his  1953 
text,  simply  substituting  space  for  atomic 
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energy  and  space  craft  for   atonic  bombs 
Many   passages   would   be   far  more   rele 
vant  today  than  they  were  4  years  jago.    For 
example : 

"The  atomic  age  (read  "space  iage')  has 
moved  forward  at  such  a  pace  that  tvery  cltl- 
Een  of  the  world  should  have  somt  compre- 
hension, at  least  in  comparative  tertns,  of  the 
extent  of  this  development,  of  tlie  utmost 
significance  to  every  one  of  us.  tJlearly,  If 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  conduct  an 
Intelligent  search  for  peace,  they]  must  be 
armed  with  the  significant  facts  bt  today's 
existence."  (Might  that  include  k  glimpse 
at  the  Gaither  report  on  United  Ctates  de- 
fense, and  the  Pentagon's  R.  M.  I'lBO  Report 
on  Soviet  offense?)  I 

"For  me  to  say  that  the  retaliation  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  are  so  great  that 
an  aggressor's  land  would  be  laid  waste — all 
this,  while  fact.  Is  not  a  true  expression  of 
the  purpose  and  the  hope  of  t^e  United 
States.  To  paxisa  there  would  be  |o  confirm 
the  hopeless  finality  of  a  belief  that  two 
atomic  colossi  (read  'orbiting  Big  brothers') 
are  doomed  malevolently  to  eye  dach  other 
Indefinitely  across  (read  'aroxind'j  a  trem- 
bling world."  I 

If  the  President  made  such  a  proposal,  the 
next  move  would  be  to  Induce  the,  Assembly 
to  vote  its  approval  at  once,  InsteaU  of  wait- 
ing a  year  as  it  did  before,  and  taen  to  ap- 
point a  subconunittee  to  arrange  the  details. 
In  his  1953  address,  the  President  recalled 
that  the  Assembly  had  resolved  tlvit  the  de- 
sirability of  a  subconunittee  be  studied, 
"consisting  of  representatives  of  t^e  Powers 
principally  Involved,  which  should  seek  in 
private  an  acceptable  solution,  f  •  •  The 
United  States,"  he  declared,  "Is'  instantly 
prepared  to  meet  privately  with  iuch  other 
countries  as  may  be  'principally^  Involved' 
to  seek  (an  acceptable  solution)  to  the 
atomic  armaments  race  (read  {'race  for 
space')  which  overshadows  not  only  the 
peace,  but  the  very  life  of  the  world." 

Ck>uld  the  President  say  less  i]|  this  new 
offer?  The  fact  Is  that  in  his  stiite  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  10,  T 1957,  Mr. 
Elsenhower  committed  the  Unlied  States 
when  he  said  that  it  was  willing  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  control  outer  space 
missile  and  satellite  developii^nt.  (His 
distinction  here  between  missiles  land  satel- 
lites and  his  reference  to  developnfent  rather 
than  to  contiol  will  help  us  later  on.) 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  th^  Assembly 
moves  inunediately  to  appoint  a  sabcommit- 
tee.  Obviously,  its  logical  chcace  would 
have  to  be  the  two  countries  priiKipally  in- 
volved in  the  race  for  space,  me  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  '^hls  desig- 
nation by  the  Assembly  of  a  two-i|atlon  sub- 
committee to  conduct  what  Presl^nt  Eisen- 
hower called  "private  conversatio  is"  should 
not  disturb  either  Mr.  Dulles,  wl  o  discour- 
ages public  United  States-U.  S.  i  .  R.  nego- 
tiations, or  U.  N.  members  who  :  ear  a  deal 
behind  their  backs.  The  supposlt  Lon  Is  that 
this  subcommittee  would  be  approved  by 
vote  of  the  Assenxbly,  and  meet  under  its 
aegis. 

This  two-nation  subcommittee  could  uti- 
lize the  lessons  learned  in  the  yea  rs  of  nego- 
tiating the  establishment  of  IAEA.  It 
should  be  able  to  cut  down  the  lead  time  to 
a  year — perhaps  in  time  to  clima  k.  the  con- 
clusion of  the  International  C  eophysical 
Year  with  another  Geneva  confi  rence,  not 
on  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  en{  rgy  but  on 
the  peaceful  use  of  space. 

Would  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  accept  nomination  to  ths  subcom- 
mittee? Both  would  probably  b<  reluctant, 
and  the  United  States  more  relu:tant  than 
the  champion  dragon  of  them  all  And  this 
chiefly  because  our  officials  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  clear  distinction  th(  President 
made  in  his  1957  state  of  the  Unl  >n  message 
between  missiles  and  satellites.    ' 
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consistently 
the  official 
)57.  Mr.  Dulles 
lies  as  though 


This  obfuscatlon  seems  to  have 


Jegun  only 


4  days  after  that  message.    Add  essing  the     Could  we  warn  them  that  SL  •  Leslie's  spatial 


political  committee  of  the  y.  N.  General 
Assembly  on  January  14.  1967,  United  States 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  LQdgs  Informed 
his  colleagues  that  "scientists  in  many  na- 
tions are  now  proceeding  With  efforts  to 
propel  objects  through  outer;  space  and  to 
travel  in  the  distant  areas  beyind  the  earth's 
atmospheric  envelope.  The  9cope  of  these 
experiments  is  variously  indicated  in  the 
terms  'earth  satellites,'  'intercontinental  mis- 
siles,' 'long-range  unmanned  weapons.'  and 
'space  platforms.'  No  one  cati  now  ptredict 
with  any  certainty  what  wlu  develop  from 
man's  excursion  in  this  new  field.  But  it  is 
clear  that  if  this  advance  Intc  the  unknown 
is  to  be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  the 
efforts  of  all  nations  in  this  f  eld  need  to  be 
brought  within  the  purview!  of  a  reliable 
armaments  control  system."  Out  of  this 
proposal  came  (almost  a  year  later,  speaking 
of  lead  time)  the  sixth  poln1|  of  the  recent 
Assembly's  disarmament  resolution:  "A  Joint 
study  of  an  inspection  system  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  sending  of  objects  through 
outer  space  will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful 
and  scientific  purposes."  | 

Both  of  these  passages  cry  out  for  extended 
exegesis.  What  peaceful  purpose  could  an 
intercontinental  ballistics  missile  be  de- 
voted to — space  mall  special  delivery?  SufBce 
It  to  note  here  that  both  passages  treat  all 
outer-space  objects  as  weapods  of  war.  to  be 
subjected  to  inspection  and  cpntrol  together 
with  other  arms.  Mr.  Lodge,  it  is  true,  dif- 
ferentiated between  missiles  :  and  satellites. 
But  subsequently  both  he  i^d  Mr.  Dulles 
combined  them  in  one  ten|i  "outer-space 
mlEsiles"  which  they  used 
that  it  m\ist  be  conside: 
formula.  Thus  on  July  22, 
talked  about  outer-space  ml 
he  meant  both  missiles  and  satellites.  On 
September  30,  1957,  4  days  ajrter  the  Soviet 
ICBM  announcement,  Mr.  Lodge  spoke  in 
the  U.  N.  of  outer -space  missiles  as  "the  new- 
est threat  to  peace"  and  ol^viously  meant 
only  missiles.  j 

As  long  as  our  policy  pla|iners  continue 
to  lump  missiles  and  satellites  together,  it  Is 
unlikely  they  will  agree  to  apy  program  for 
peaceful  uses  of  satellites,  \lrhat  is  needed, 
then,  is  some  hard  and  clear  thinking  about 
the  nature  and  uses  of  outef-space  objects. 
A  ballistic  missile  is  an  outer-cpace  object 
which  briefiy  traverses  space  pn  its  way  to  a 
terrestrial  target.  An  earth .  satellite  is  an 
outer-space  object  which  orttits  around  our 
planet.  These  differ  not  onl«  in  the  amount 
of  time  they  spend  In  space,  but  in  the 
uses  to  which  they  can  be  putL 

A  missile  is  a  weapon  onljr,  and  a  terror 
weapon  at  that.  This  fact  ^as  emphasized 
by  a  committee  of  the  Comnjlssion  to  Study 
the  Organization  of  Peace  in  .its  10th  report. 
Strengthening  the  United  Nations,  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros,  in  Octobkr  1957.  "Mis- 
siles," said  the  committee,  "are  simply 
extensions  of  the  long-ranga  gun — differing 
from  it  in  degree  and  not  ip  kind."  As  a 
member  of  the  Conunission  I  agreed  strongly 
with  the  conunlttee's  further  assertions  that 
"therefore  they  fall  within  tfce  scope  of  the 
present  and  future  discussions  of  the  U.  N. 
Disarmament  Commission,  and  are  not  es- 
sentially a  problem  in  outerispace  control." 
SatelUtes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  Janus- 
llke  as  the  atom.  As  flssi()nable  material 
can  be  used  for  bombs  and  ^arheads  or  for 
power  reactors,  so  satellites  can  be  put  to 
many  military  or  peaceful  ilses.  (We  need 
more  Lloyd  Mallans  to  descnbe  the  latter.) 
It  is  upon  this  distinction,  acbnlttedly  as  Im 
perfect  as  that  between  the 
atom,  that  the  President  could  build  his  new 
proposal  to  the  United  Natlo4s — ^in  reality,  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

But  would  the  Russians  listen?  Would 
they  not  view  his  invitatidn  as  a  rather 
transparent  attempt  to  lesien  their  satel- 
lite lead?  At  first  blush  it  v^ould  seem  that 
we  have  little  to  use  by  way  of  inducement. 
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anarchy  will  result  from  uncontrolled  com- 
petition for  outer  space?  Creating  anarchy 
is  a  Kremlin  specialty.  Oould  we  bully  them 
into  cooperation?  Not  from  our  present  po- 
sition of  less-than-strengtli.  Could  we  brit>e 
them?  Their  price  would  probably  be  United 
States  withdrawal  from  Europe — which 
would   mean   the  dissolution   of   NATO. 

One  possibility  emerges  from  the  C.  8.  O.  P. 
committee  report  alrecMly  cited.  This  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  propose  an  in- 
ternational space  agency,  but  only  after  more 
than  one  nation  has  launched  a  satellite. 
We  believed,  of  course,  that  the  United  States 
would  launch  one  first,  and  that  this  pro- 
viso would  make  the  idea  more  palatable 
to  our  Government.  Now  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  Government  in  question,  we 
might  make  the  idea  of  a  space  agency 
palatable  to  tlie  Russians  by  convincing 
them  that  we  are  about  to  launch  a  satel- 
lite of  our  own — not  any  sort  of  satellite, 
but  one  equipped  with  television.  This 
could  make  all  the  difference:  despite  agree- 
ment in  principle  to  aerial  inspection,  the 
ECremlin  is  higlily  allergic  to  aerial  surveil- 
lance. Witness  their  strident  protects  over 
oxir  so-caUed  weather  baUoons  of  a  few  years 
ago. 

In  March  1B56.  long  before  the  United 
States  put  its  reconnaissance  project  (Pled 
Piper)  on  a  highest-priority  basis.  Dr.  I.  M 
Levitt,  director  of  Philadelphia  Pels  Plane- 
tarium, predicted  In  March  1056  that  ttiere 
would  be  satellites  with  television  transmit- 
ters by  1900.  If  the  Pied  Piper  were  given 
the  same  crash  priority  as  our  ICBM's  our 
reconnaissance  vehicles  might  be  ready  for 
use  as  a  bargaining  counter  by  the  time  dis- 
cussion of  a  space  agency  was  very  far  ad- 
vanced. This  would  be  a  position  of  strength 
which  not  even  parity  in  ICBM's  would  give 
vs.  As  far  as  that  goes  we  might  use  the 
Pied  Piper  project  for  bargaining  even  earllor 
in  the  negotiations  if  we  took  the  tarpau- 
lins off  the  project  even  before  its  comple- 
tion— not.  l>e  it  stressed,  in  another  Opera- 
tion Vanguard,  but  by  direct  revelation  to 
the  Russians.  The  day  may  be  near  when 
the  tMst  gusranty  against  aggression  (cal- 
culated or  miscalculated)  will  be  mutual  dla- 
doeure  of  all  new  wondor  weapons,  in  being 
and  in  development. 

It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  tliat  the  So- 
viet Union  would  cooperate  without  madh. 
Inducement.  Robert  McKinney,  United 
States  permanent  representative  on  the 
IAEA,  aaid  in  Buffalo  on  December  11 
that  the  U.  GL  8.  R.  has  shown  an  apparent 
desire  to  work  with  the  rest  of  ths  world 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power.  This  experience 
may  inspire  it  to  Join  in  establishing  a  twin 
agency  in  which  the  miraculous  inventive- 
ness of  man  may  explore  and  exploit  for  pmnn 
the  macrocosm  of  space  as  It  now  does  the 
microcosm  of  the  atcm. 


THE  TRTJCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT. 
NEVADA— RESOLXmON  OP  JOINT 
CALIFORNIA-NEVADA  INTER- 

STATE CXkMPACT  COMMISSION 
Mr.  MALONB.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recokd  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Joint  California-Nevada  Interstate  Com- 
pact Commission  urging  that  an  a]H>ro- 
priation  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  1059 
for  the  commencement  of  constmciion 
of  the  Washoe  project,  the  greatest  rec- 
lamation-power developcoent  in  Nevada 
since  Hoover  Dam. 

There  being  no  objectioo.  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Joint  California-Nevada  In- 
terstate Compact  Commission  has  had  un- 
der consideration  for  some  time  the  effect 
of  the  Washoe  project,  as  authorized  by  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  August  1,  1966  (70 
Stat.  776) .  upon  the  States  of  Calif onUa  and 
Nevada;   and 

Whereas  said  project  will  provide  badly 
needed  flood  control,  the  conservation  of 
water  for  consumptive  purposes,  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power,  and  the  enhancement 
of  flsh,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources 
which  wlU  benefit  both  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia; and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Califomia-lfevada  In- 
terstate Compact  Commission  has  agreed 
upon  recommended  t«ins  and  conditions  for 
incliision  in  permits  to  appropriate  water 
for  said  project  which  will  protect  the  in- 
terests of  both  Nevada  and  California;   and 

Whereas  the  Joint  California-Nevada  In- 
terstate Compact  Commission  has  been  in- 
formed that  formation  of  the  necessary  organ- 
taatkm  for  the  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  reimbursable  costs  of  the  said 
project  has  been  realized:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

JCesofvecl,  That  the  Joint  Califomla-Ilevada 
Interstate  Compact  Commission  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  for  ths  Immediate  com- 
mencement of  oonstruction  of  the  Wsshoe 
project  for  the  fiscal  year  1956;  and  be  it 
further 

Remjived,  That  copies  of  this  rescdution  be 
transmitted  to  the  respective  Congressional 
delegations  of  Nevada  and  California  for  ac- 
tion thereon  forthwith,  and  also  to  all  inter- 
ested Federal  agendes  and  Congreaakmal 
eommittees. 

raojacT  wnx  azmnr  both  mxvaba  akd 

CSLTrOKKIA 

lilr.  MALONK  Mr.  Presidoit.  in  Jan- 
uary 1955,  I  Introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation providing  for  ttiis  project,  which 
was  later  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  August  1,  1956.  In 
1957  the  project,  which  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $43,700,000  upon  completion,  was 
allocated  $50,000  to  begin  initial  plan- 
ning stage  work.  The  conservation  of 
water  through  this  project  will  result  in 
benefits  to  both  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada. 

The  Carson-Truckee  Water  Conserv- 
ancy District  has  been  formed  as  re- 
quired by  the  authorizing  act  and  is  now 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  Government  for  re- 
payment of  the  reimbursable  cost  of  con- 
structing the  project. 

au/)C4TTo»  or  txmkvarm  fumbs  this  nia 

VITAI. 

It  is  important  that  sufficient  funds  be 
made  available  during  the  new  fiscal 
year  to  allow  the  securing  of  rights-of- 
way,  clearing  of  reservoir  sites,  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  trails,  and  prp.iimina.ry 
construction  of  the  Stampede-Calvada 
tunnel.  The  need  for  this  project  is 
particularly  important  with  respect  to 
fkwd-oontrol  facilities.  The  Reno- 
Sparks  area  and  the  Carson  Valley  area 
which  win  benefit  from  the  project's  con- 
struction are  in  the  same  emergency 
state  as  they  were  during  the  cosUy 
floods  of  1960  and  1955. 
ruxw 

I  think  it  la  highly  advisable  that  this 
project  get  underway  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  sufficient  funds  be  allo- 


cated this  yevt  to  carry  on  reef  removal 
and  other  flood-prevention  work  simul- 
taneously on  both  the  Truckee  and  Car- 
son Rivers  and  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  this  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  aJsk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  \h\s  point  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  a  letter  dated  January  21,  1958, 
which  I  have  received  from  Robert  B. 
B(md,  assistant  secretary.  Joint  Califor- 
nia-Nevada Interstate  Compact  Commis- 
sion, presenting  the  resolutkm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoou. 
as  follows: 

HariosuMTu.  Osur., 

January  21,  19S». 
Hon.  Oeoecs  W.  Maumis. 

United  States  Senator.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  SoraTOB  WUixiTn:  At  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  California-Nevada  Interstate  Com- 
pact Commission,  there  is  hereby  tran»> 
mltted  to  you  the  attached  resolution  urging 
ai^roprlatlon  of  sufficient  funds  hy  the  Con- 
gress to  permit  immediate  commencement  oK 
construction  of  the  Washoe  reclamation  proj- 
ect dtiring  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  joint 
commission  at  its  January  le,  1968,  meeting 
held  in  Reno,  Nev.  Copies  are  also  being 
transmitted  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Congressional  delegations  from  the  States  oT 
California  and  Nevada,  as  well  as  to  the  Inter- 
ested Congressional  committees  ami  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies. 
Voy  truly  youn. 

RobbrtB.  Bomb, 
Asaixtant  Secretary ,  Joint  Cali/ornls- 
Nevada  Interstate  Compaet  Com' 
mission. 

lAW  A U 1  UUKUmu  FBOJBCr  CIIBD 

Mr.  MALONR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inlnted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  sections  1  and  5 
of  Public  Law  858.  84th  Congress,  the  act 
which  authorized  the  project.  It  was 
Senate  bin  497.  It  appears  in  chapter 
809  of  the  second  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  sections  1 
and  5  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  ths  purposes 
of  furnishing  water  for  the  irrigation  of  ap- 
proximately 60,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Car- 
son and  Truckee  River  Basins,  Nev.  and 
Calif.,  providing  dratnaga  aervlos  to  ap- 
proximately 81.000  acres  of  land  tbowin. 
firming  the  existing  water  suppUes  of  lands 
under  the  Truckee  River  storage  project  and 
the  Newlands  project,  contrcditng  floods,  pro- 
viding hydroelectric  power,  developneant  of 
flsh  and  wndllfe  rsaouroea,  and  for  otlMT 
beneficial  purposes,  ths  Secretary  at  ths  Ii^ 
terlor  is  authoriaed  to  ooostruct.  operate. 
and  maintain  the  Washoe  reclamation  pcojeot 
consisting  of  two  principal  reservoirs  at  ths 
Stampede  and  Wataaheamu  sites,  together 
with  other  necessary  works  for  the  tmpmmd- 
ing,  diversion,  and  the  dettvery  of  water,  the 
generatian  and  transmlsslaD  of  hydroeleetrto 
posrer.  and  the  dralna^s  c€  lands.  Ths  dam 
at  the  Stampede  alts  shall  be  ao  coostmotMl 
as  to  permit  its  ultimate  enlargement  to  a 
height  at  which  the  reservoir  will  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  176.000  aers-fast. 

Ssc.  6.  Iliere  is  hereby  authortaed  to  bs 
apfiroprlatsd  for  oonstruction  of  the  Washoe 
reclamation  project  ths  sum  of  $i3,700j000 
plus  such  amovmts,  if  any.  aa  may  be  re. 
quired  by  reason  of  changes  In  construction 
costs  as  indicated  by  engineering  cost  in- 
dexes appueable  to  the  types  ot  oaostraetion 
Involved  ttacie^a  and.  In  adttttan  tharalo. 
■oeh  sums  as  may  be  requirad  to  opoats  and 
matntj>in  the  project:  Pramtded,  That  ths 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  construction. 
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operation,  or  maintenance  of  facilitlee  au- 
tuorized  by  section  4  of  this  act  sliall  not  be 
from  the  reclamation  fund. 
Approved  Augiist  1,  1956. 

atALOME  BILL  S.  38  WOTJLD  ATTTHOUZK  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  rOB  FBOJBCT 

Mr.  KiALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Introduced  Senate  bill  38,  which  would 
authorize  additional  appropriations  for 
river  improvements  on  the  Carson  and 
Truckee  Rivers.  The  estimated  cost  for 
improvements  on  the  Truckee  River  is 
$4  million,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  im- 
provements on  the  Carson  River  is  $2,- 
500.000.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill,  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

TBTT  or  8.  38 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  project  for 
flood  protection  on  the  Truckee  Blver  tribu- 
taries, California  and  Nevada,  as  authorized. 
Is  amended  to  provide  for  flood  protection 
and  channel  Improvements  on  the  Truckee 
and  Carson  Rivers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  adequate  flood  protection  In  the 
area  of  such  rivers.  Such  Improvements 
shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4  million  for  Improvements  on  the 
Truckee  River  and  $2.5  million  for  Improve- 
ments on  the  Carson  River. 

Sac.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

xxPKNorruBis  rot  ibbigation  and  rbclamation 

TO  BX  KZPAID  OTTT  OF  BENZFITS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  this 
project  was  authorized  in  1957.  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  long  adopted 
by  Congress.  In  other  words,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  entire  $44  V^  million  will 
be  allocated  to  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion, to  be  repaid  over  a  definite  amorti- 
zation period,  and  to  be  underwritten 
completely  by  the  Carson-Truckee 
Water  Conservation  District,  which  is 
now  formed,  before  the  project  starts. 
Tbe  amount  is  to  be  repaid  wittiout  in- 
tereit. 


FVHJC 


•TOT 


The  amount  allocated  to  flood  control, 
which  Ic  relatively  tmall,  is  to  be  allo- 
cated in  accordance  with  tbe  principle 
long  adopted  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  other  rivers,  tbe  rlghts-^-way  to 
be  purchased  by  local  interests,  but  the 
money  to  be  allocated  and  expended  for 
flood  control  not  to  be  repaid. 

Also,  improvements  made  for  the 
benefit  of  fish  and  game  are  to  be  writ- 
ten off.  They  are  very  small  amounts, 
but  any  improvements  in  the  stream 
for  the  benefit  of  fish  and  game  will  be 
a  part  of  the  public  expenditure. 

The  amotmt  of  money  allocated  to 
commercial  projects,  including  power- 
plants,  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest,  and 
will  be  underwritten  before  the  money  is 
exi>ended  on  the  project. 

XJETTKB   nOM   CHAIRMAN    OF  USXBS   COMUTTTB 
IZPKINTID 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  Jtmuary  27. 1958, 
writter  to  me  by  George  O.  Devore, 
chairman  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Water 


Users  Committee,  be  printed  atj  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Ithe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^e  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trttckkz-Carso]  r 
Wateb  Users  Comm:  itkk, 
Reno.  Nev..  Januar^  27, 1958. 
Senator  Oeorgk  W.  Malone, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  CL. 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  It  Isi  Important 
that  an  appropriation  for  the  jcommence- 
ment  of  construction  of  the  Watnoe  project 
bf  made  for  the  flscal  year  1951  and  your 
valuable  assistance  is  requested,  j 

As  you  know,  this  project  was  I  authorized 
in  1956  and  the  only  money  maae  available 
so  far  for  the  project  has  been  for  plans  and 
specifications. 

The  Carson-Truckee  Water  donservancy 
District  has  been  formed  as  req\mred  by  the 
authorization  act  for  the  Washoe  project  and 
is  In  a  position  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  repayment  01  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  constructing  fhe  project. 
While  no  doubt  these  negotiatioAs  will  take 
some  time  to  work  out  the  derails  of  the 
repa3rment  contract,  there  does  ilot  seem  to 
be  any  points  upon  which  the  lo^  agencies 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation!  are  not  In 
basic  agreement.  | 

An  appropriation  at  this  time  sufficient  to 
allow  the  securing  of  rlghts-of-wty,  clearing 
of  reservoir  sites,  construction  of  roads  and 
trails,  and  preliminary  construction  of  the 
Stampede-Calvada  Tunnel  In  an  Amount  not 
to  exceed  $1  million  yrould  probably  advance 
the  time  of  coqu^tion  of  the  ptoject  by  at 
least  1  year>  } 

TlD*  need  for  this  project  Is  ufgent,  espe- 
elaUy  with  regard  to  flood -preveiltion  facili- 
ties. The  Reno-Sparks  area  and  the  Carson 
Valley  area  are  under  the  same  emergency 
conditions  as  they  were  dxiring  the  floods  of 
1950  and  1955.  In  this  connection  it  Is  be- 
lieved advisable  that  the  proJect|  work,  par- 
ticularly the  part  relating  to  fldod  control, 
should  begin  on  both  the  TruckM  and  Car- 
son Rivers  simultaneously  In  ord^r  to  relieve 
this  emergency  condition. 

The  Washoe  authorization  act  provided  for 
storage  on  the  Truckee  River  forlthe  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  of  flsb  ud  flsberlcs. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Meclamatlon 
has  completed  studies  on  tbU  p  tuMe  of  the 
project  and  have  determined  tba  a  reservoir 
for  this  purpose  and  also  for  t  aod  control 
•bould  be  loeat«d  on  ProMer  <  teek.  This 
fcatttre.  of  eouree.  add*  greatly  t<  tbe  recrea- 
tional value  of  tbe  project,  mil  improve 
exletlttg  flsberiee,  and  prorkle  additional 
flood  control  under  tbe  autborli  ttlon  act. 

Tou  have  no  doubt  reeelved  a  copy  of  tbe 
resolution  by  the  Joint  Califa  nla-Mevada 
Interstate  Compact  Commiseioii  urging  an 
appropriation  for  the  Washoe  pioject.  It  is 
apparent  to  both  States  that  tve  conserva- 
tion of  water  through  this  projedt  will  result 
In  benefits  to  the  entire  area  regardless  of  the 
State  line. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fconservancy 
district  is  organized  and  are  in  a  position  to 
begin  negotiations  of  the  repayment  contract, 
and  that  the  need  of  the  benteflts  of  the 
Washoe  project  is  urgent,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest the  aid  of  your  good  offlc^  In  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  which  will  allow  con- 
struction to  begin  during  the  flsclil  year  1969. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Oeo.  G.  Dkvorx,  Chairman. 
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LATE  SENATOR  JOHN 
JONES,  OP  NEVAqA 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  di$tlnguished 
Senators  from  Minnesota    itMr.  Hum- 
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phrkyI  and  Alabama  (K  r.  Sparkmak] 
with  regard  to  the  coming'  depression,  or 
the  actual  depression  which  is  with  us 
now.  However.  I  did  not  bear  them  dis- 
cuss the  complete  and  free  import  of 
cheap-labor  goods  into  this  country  for 
the  last  24  or  25  years,  which  started  in 
1934  under  the  distinguished  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  carried 
through  the  Truman  aomihistration,  and 
is  now  being  carried  on  ^'oy  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  tne  only  free- 
trade    Republican    administrations    we 


have    had 
history. 


in    100    yearn    of    recorded 


1  rztim   STA' 


imports     TRREATUf 

INDUSTRIES,  LABbB 

I  might  say  to  those  distinguished  Sen- 
ators that  the  machine  tools  and  textiles 
and  mining  and  livestock  and  the  5,000 
other  products  of  this  country  and  the 
working  men  and  women  who  produced 
them  are  seriously  threatened  by  those 
free  imports.  On  top  of  all  that  we  now 
have  the  prospect  of  thq  distinguished 
Eric  Johnston  moving  in  with  his  Coxey's 
Army  of  six  or  seven  hundred  employees, 
trying  to  intimidate  Congress  to  extend 
the  very  thing  that  is  destroying  the 
United  States  of  America,  namely,  the 
policy  of  easy  imports  of  ^e  products  of 
$2  labor  and  50-cent-a-day  labor,  with 
the  help  of  American  capital,  which  is 
encouraged  to  go  abroad 
plants  and  then  ship  thei^  products  into 
the  United  States. 

It  does  not  make  very  much  sense;  but 
then  the  Senate  reached  fhat  point  long 
ago. 

NEVADA'S  SENATOR  JOHN  P 
AOAINST  DESTRUCTION  OF 
OMT 

Mr,  President,  we  will  have  more  de- 
bate on  this  important  question  in  the 
days  to  come.    In  the  meantime  I  wish 


JONES     WARNED 

nation's   aooN- 


ition  to  the 

make  with 

fomer 

late  Senator 

five  terms  in 

other  Sen- 

lysetf  to  ftnrt 

Ve 

I  a  great  deal 


to  direct  the  Senators'  a( 
remarks  which  I  intend 
reference  to  a  very 
Senator  from  Nevada, 
John  P.  Jones,  wbo  serve 
the  Senate  and  was  the 
ator  from  Nevada  except 
on  the  Committee  on  i 

Former  Senator  Jones 

to  say  about  the  destruction  of  the  eoon* 
omy  of  our  country  by  the  Ttrjr  thing 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  di- 
rected attention  to.  | 

SKNATOB   JOHN   P.   JONXS.   SUAT   WMTBUT 
•TATBSBCAN  and  PiTRIOT 

Mr.  President,  this  wtek  marks  the 
129th  emnlversary  of  the  birth  of  one  <rf 
Nevada's  most  distinguisl^  citizens,  one 
of  the  West's  most  emii^t  statesmen, 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  great  patriots 
and  defenders  of  the  national  economy. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Senator  John  P.  Jones, 
who  served  with  great  distinction  in  this 
body  for  five  consecutive  terms,  from 
March  4. 1873.  to  March  s]  1903.  Doubt- 
less he  would  have  been  elected  to  a  sixth 
term,  had  he  not,  at  the  age  of  74.  pre- 
ferred to  resume  businete  and  mining 
activities  in  his  State  anid  decline  to  be 
considered  for  reelection. 

JOHN  r.  JONES  AM  AOTHORtTT  ON  rOKBatl 
TKAOB    AND    NATTONAI.   BCONOICT 

Senator  Jones  was  a  Republican.  It 
is  particularly  apropos  that  the  speech 
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of  Senator  Jones,  from  which  I  am  about 
to  quote  at  some  length,  be  referred  to 
this  weeiE.  Last  Monday  was  the  128th 
axmiversary  of  his  birth. 

The  speech  by  Senator  Jones  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  fonign  trade  and 
the  national  economy  In  relation  to  for- 
eign nations.  He  was  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  this  subject,  having  made 
two  trips  to  England  to  study  economic 
conditions  there  at  some  length. 

SENATOB    JONES'    POSITION    ON    POSZICN    TRAOK 

p^rmrarr  to  raaaan  asMiNsmuTKur  polict 
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Today  It  Is  most  apropos  for  us  to  bear 
In  mind  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
Jones,  now  that  we  have  been  confronted. 
Just  this  wedc.  with  a  request  which  the 
President,  through  Secretary  Weeks,  has 
sent  to  the  Congress.  Incidentally,  let 
me  say  that  in  private  life.  Secretary 
Weeks  was  in  a  business  in  which  he  could 
not  have  lived  for  30  days  without  the 
existence  of  an  adequate  duty  or  tariff 
to  make  up  for  the  difference  between 
the  wages  and  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  and  the  wages  and  cost 
of  d<ring  business  in  the  chief  competitive 
nations,  in  the  case  of  products  Mr. 
Weeks  manufactured. 
anAHAM  UNcour  a  suppuam  or  PwmcnoH 

Now  the  President  has  requested  a 
five-year  extension  of  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  extended  to  June 
1958.  Again  I  say  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  the  first  free-import  ad- 
niinistration  the  Republicans  have  ever 
had  in  the  nearly  100  years  of  their 
history,  beginning  with  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Jones*  two- 
volume  report  on  the  monetary  systems 
of  the  21  leading  nations  of  the  world — 
Senate  Report  No.  703.  i4th  Coogress. 
2d  session — still  is  considered  a  classic 
source  by  students  of  that  important  and 
complex  subject. 

Dorr  ■sail  u  to  sbad 
t/Moa   fotnmr   pakoos 


Ject  of  free  trade — free  imports  versos 
protection  of  the  American  workingmen'a 
Jobs  and  investors'  investments. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Jones,  speaking 
from  this  Senate  floor  on  that  historic 
occasion,  gave  us  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  have  been  proven  correct  on  every 
occasion  in  history  when  the  free  import 
advocates  prevailed  in  Congress. 

He  said,  for  example,  that: 

Free  trade  brings  us  the  watch,  proteetton 
brings  the  watchmaker. 

Free  trade  brings  the  machine,  protection 
brings  the  machinist. 

Free  trade  brings  tbe  engine,  protection 
tbe  engineer. 

Having  the  I 


ONI,T   NATION 
ITS  OWN 


TO 


you. 


The  time  of  the  Senate,  ICr.  PtmI- 
dent,  and  the  ItmUaflong  of  the  Coif- 
MMooiiAL  RaooM  Maretly  pemit  me  to 
inetade  tha  fun  text  of  Senator  JoneT 
famous  speech  ot  September  10,  ItM,  on 
Protection  of  the  National  Economy, 
although  I  glncerely  believe  that  aumy 
of  my  dtatiwyitirfif^  eoQeaguee  would 
find  it  enlightening  and  stimulating 
reading.  However,  it  is  80  pages  long— 
in  thoae  times  considered  no  extraor- 
dinary length  in  diseuasing  to  vital  a 
cubjeet  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
strength  and  welfare. 

The  present  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, win.  therefore,  be  content  to  read 
excerpts  from  Senator  Jones'  address, 
hopeful  that  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
Cangreas,  and  also  those  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  who  sliape  economic 
policy,  might  feel  impelled  to  look  over 
the  complete  text  of  this  great  Senator's 
remarks,  which  are,  of  course,  available 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in  our 
own  Senate  Library. 


PBSE  TRADE  VERSUS  PBOTSCTION- 

csaaT  isee  spesuh 
The   theme   of   one   of  his   greatest 

speeches  on  the  Senate  floor,  made  on 
September  10. 1890.  was  on  mis  very  sub- 


He  further  said — 

We  shall  not  want  for  the  article.  Possess- 
ing the  producer,  we  shall  not  want  for  the 
product.  Between  them  wbo  shaU  hesitate 
as  to  which  Is  the  more  valuable  to  the 
country?  lien  found  communities,  machines 
do  not;  men  constitute  a  society,  machines 
do  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  free  imports  advo- 
cates, nipported  by  the  low-wage  foreign 
nations,  work  around  the  clock. 

In  1934  they  were  able  to  pass  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act — so-called  recip- 
rocal trade — as  an  emergency  measure 
for  3  years.  This  act  has  been  periodi- 
cally extended,  until  it  now  expires  in 
June  of  this  year. 

THE    PINCns   ICOVEBCSMT  TO   DE8TROT    AMERICA 

But,  Mr.  President,  tliat  Is  not  alL 
TTiere  has  been  developed  a  pincers 
movement  to  destroyed  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  this  Nation,  of  which 
the  free  imports  act  is  only  one  part. 

The  following  major  moves  were 
methodically  made  to  accomplish  tbe 
purpose: 

First.  In  1933  Congress  took  this  Na- 
tion off  the  gold  standard,  thus  removing 
the  only  stabilizing  anchor  that  our 
money  ever  had.  Uncontrolled  Inflation 
was  the  ineviUble  result. 

Second.  The  1984  Trade  AgreemenU 
Act— so-called  reciprocal  trade— trans- 
ferred the  constitutional  reeponslbllity 
of  the  Oongiwi  to  regtdate  foreign  trade 
through  the  adjustment  of  the  duty  or 
tariff  on  Import*  to  the  exeeuttve,  with 
the  power  to  transfer  that  retpoosibUltf 
taforeign  eompetitive  natloM  at  OeoavB, 
Swttaerland,  wtitcb  he  did  hi  1947. 

Third.  The  billions  of  dollars  to  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  about  $70  billion  since 
World  War  n.  beginning  with  the  $3% 
billion  to  Bigland  in  1946.  the  ^^rrhall 
plan  in  1948.  and  successive  plana. 

Fourth.  Four  official  organizations 
largely  financed  by  this  Nation  were 
created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting 
American  investments  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  to  utilize  cheap  foreign  labor  in  the 
production  of  goods  to  send  to  America 
under  the  free  imports  act. 

The  organizations  include:  The  Im- 
port-Export Bank:  the  International 
Bank;  the  Intemational  Monetary  Fund, 
organized,  by  the  way,  by  Mr.  Harry 
Dexter  White;  and  the  Intemational 
finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  only  one  of  these  moves 
are  placed  before  tbe  Congress  at  a  time. 
Never  are  they  mentioned  together  so 
that  it  can  be  called  a  coordinated  plan. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only  Nation 
in  the  world  today  that  does  not  iMxitect 
the  Jobs  of  its  wc»-kingmen,  or  the  in- 
vestments, or  those  who  invest  their 
numey  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  gimmi<^ 
Involved  in  this  matter.  One  was 
brought  about  when  the  1934  Ttade 
Agreements  Act  transferred  the  oonstl- 
tutiooia  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
regulate  and  to  adjust  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  on  imports,  so-called  tariffk. 
to  the  President,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  were  puUed.  The 
C(unmission  has  no  more  authority  over 
that  matter  tlian  has  the  man  in  the 
street.  All  the  Commission  can  do  is 
make  recommendations  to  the  President. 

BUUJBB'   TSBOSONT   dSSB 

Testimony  by  Mr.  DuUes  before  the 
Flnanoe  Committee,  brought  out  by  my 
questioning,  was  that,  if  tbe  President 
believes  that  ttirough  the  «»^Tr1ficf  of  • 
part  of  or  an  entire  industry,  whether 
textiles,  machine  tools.  Uvestock.  or 
whatever  industry  it  is.  he  can  further 
this  Government's  fweign  policy  in  se- 
curing agreements  and  treaties,  then  be 
may  do  that. 

Never  in  the  history  of  tbe  United 
States  has  such  a  vropoeal  even  beoi 
suggested,  nor  has  such  a  proposal  ever 
been  put  through  the  Congress. 

Secretary  Dulles  also  testified  that, 
through  the  1934  Trade  Agreemrats 
Act,  the  President  had  fun  authcuity  to 
transfer  this  authority  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  36 
ctMnpeUUve  foreign  "p*%»nff,  oiganized 
as  tlie  Intemational  General  Agreement 
on  TuiiOs  and  Trades,  or  QATX 

•niese  eotttracttng  parties,  as  they  an 
eaOed  In  OATT.  throosh  multilateral 
agreements,  are  chopplog  «p  oar  imld 
markets,  and  dividing  the 


Seeretarr  DaDes  ssid  that  tbe 

dent  had  fuU  iwirar  undv  Urn  UM 
Tndm  Agrewnsati  Aet  to  tramfsr  this 
anthocltir  to  OATT.  Hovovsr.  ttoo  gim- 
mick is  that  when  those  96  fotetgn  na- 
tions make  an  sgresmsnt— wa  an  om 
of  the  37  nations  in  that  organisation, 
with  one  vote— which  results  in  lowering 
some  of  our  most  important  tariffs  on 
very  Important  products,  while  those 
nations  may  agree  in  turn  to  lower  a 
tariff  on  a  certain  product,  they  do  not 
have  to  live  up  to  that  agreement  if  they 
are  short  in  dollar  balances;  %«d  they 
seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  flnrfing 
themselves  short  in  dollar  HflinryfB, 
whatever  tbe  amount  we  may  grant  or 
loan  them  in  foreign  aid. 


SBMATOB  n: 

FIONS  or  BCONOKIC 

Senator  Jones,  who  died  on  November 
27. 1912.  at  the  age  of  83,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  President,  ranks  with  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  Henry  Clay,  and  Henry  Baktwin. 
of  Pennsylvania,  later  to  become  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  among  the  many 
illustrious  ehamploas  in  Congreas  of  eco- 
nomic independence  and  national  seif- 
sufflciency.  His  q;>eech  of  8eptend»er 
10.  1890.  on  this  floor,  on  the  so-called 


r 
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McKinley  tariff,  la  one  of  the  classic  dis- 
sertations on  the  issues  involved  in  the 
century-old  issue  of  free  imports  versus 
protection. 

Senator  Jones  was  an  advocate  of  pro- 
tection for  American  industries,  labor, 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
our  American  institutions.  Of  Welsh 
ancestry,  bom  in  England  but  brought 
to  America  in  his  infancy  during  a 
British  depression,  he  had  made  a  vast 
study  of  European  economic  history, 
that  of  England,  and  that  of  our  own 
Republic,  and  the  repeated  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  determine  America's 
destiny  and  her  trade  policies. 

BEHATO*.  AS  TOtnrH,  BAJI.XD  OWN  VESSEL  ABOTTMD 
HOKN  TO  CAUlt>BNIA 

As  a  youth,  John  P.  Jones  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Then, 
with  several  other  young  men,  he  ob- 
tained a  small  vessel,  sailed  it  down  the 
8t.  Lawrence  to  the  Atlantic  and  aroimd 
the  Horn  to  California.  For  a  niunber 
of  years  he  mined  and  farmed  in  Trinity 
County,  Calif.  Citizens  of  that  county 
elected  him  first  as  sheriff,  then  as  their 
State  senator,  where  he  served  from  1863 
to  1867.  In  1868  he  moved  to  Gold  Hill, 
Nev.,  where  and  I  qiiote  from  his  biog- 
raphy: 

He  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
tnlneral  reeources  of  that  State.  The  State  of 
Kevada. 

JOMWB  HCADID  CONGaCSSIOWAl,  MOMVrAST 

UfornsT  or  44Th  coNotxaa 

Nevadans  first  elected  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1873.  An 
acknowledged  authority  on  monetary 
metals  and  national  finance,  he  served 
on  the  Finance,  Mining,  and  Commerce 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Monetary  Commission 
organized  under  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  in  1876,  and  in  that  coxmection 
he  made  two  trips  to  Europe  during  the 
44th  Congress  to  study  European  finance 
and  economy. 

And  such  was  the  confidence  of  the 
Senate  in  his  ability  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  committee  to  audit 
and  control  the  expenses  of  the  Senate 
In  the  47th.  48th,  49th.  54th.  and  55th 
sessions  of  Congress. 

FROTBCnVX  TABOT   LUTED   NATION   OUT   OF 
DEPRESSION 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  Of  1890  was  adopted.  It 
was  protective  in  nature,  particularly 
so  with  respect  to  wool,  textiles,  cutlery, 
and  agricultural  products.  Pour  years 
later,  during  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion. It  was  lowered,  but  in  1897,  follow- 
ing a  great  depression,  emphasized  by 
that  misguided  action.  It  was  raised 
again  to  represent  the  difference  in 
wages  and  the  cost  of  doing  business 
here  and  abroad  and  under  President 
William  McKinley  prosperity  was  re- 
stored. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  for  me  to  review  history  of 
our  tariff  laws,  or  the  shifts  in  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  our  cotintry  that  oc- 
ciurred  concurrently  with  the  changes 
from  time  to  time  in  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  At  an  appropriate  time  I 
may  undertake  to  do  so. 

Today,  the  remainder  of  my  remarks 
Will  be  limited  to  the  words  of  wisdom 


enunciated  on  this  floor  on  l^ptember 
10,  1890,  by  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor. Senator  John  P.  Jones  a|f  Nevada, 
and  with  only  occasional  interpolations 
relating  his  remarks  to  presei^t  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

SECUSITT  or  HOME  MASKET,  WELL'^PAID  LABOK, 
BEST  ASSUKANCE  OF  NATIONAL  ^BALTH  AND 
POWER  I 

Said  Senator  Jones  in  h|s  historic 
address:  | 

A  country  can  have  no  sourc^  of  power 
more  enduring  than  a  body  of  tkilled  and 
well-paid  mechanics  who,  working  and  re- 
siding in  centers  or  cities  at  shoft  and  con- 
venient distances  apart,  spend  their  money 
In  their  own  localities,  and  fvanit  ti  the  most 
certain,  convenient,  and  profita  )le  market 
for  the  products  of  agriculture. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  State  Deparonent  has 
fostered  for  the  last  20  years  a  bill  which 
has  nearly  always  been  introduced  in 
Congress — we  have  it  for  corisideration 
now — which  would  appropriate  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  train  the  men  who  are 
put  out  of  Jobs  by  the  free  Imports  In 
other  kinds  of  Jobs,  and  to  pay]  their  fare 
to  different  areas.  Nothing  is  said  about 
what  kinds  of  Jobs  will  be  available  or 
what  areas  they  will  go  to,  because  al- 
most every  area  of  the  United  States  Is 
affected  In  the  same  way.      T 

•TATB      DEPARTMBNT'e      PBOPO8B0     BOVIBT-TTPB 
PLAN    FOB   NATION'S   JOBLSM 

Nevertheless,  that  is  whatTthe  State 
Department  proposes,  and  thi  only  dif- 
ference between  that  and  th6  situation 
in  Russia  is  that  Russia  does  not  need 
an  act  to  do  so.  The  Russiiins  simply 
ship  their  employees  wherever  jthey  want 
them  to  be,  and  if  they  have! too  many 
they  can  dispose  of  them.  li  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  thehi.  If  we 
can  get  an  act  to  do  that,  thetl  the  State 
Department  can  carry  it  out. : 

7BCB  TBAOB  BASED  ON  FALSE  ASBtTMF^Oir  WB  CAM 
CHEAT  FOBEIGN  ST7PPLIE4 

Mr.  President,  I  should  likt  to  quote 
further  from  the  words  of  Senator  Jones, 
who  said : 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
that  the  highest  agricultural  prnperity  can 
never  be  reached  except  in  couiuries  which 
do  their  own  work;  in  other  worqs,  in  coun- 
tries in  which  manufactures  abound  and  in 
which  the  farms  feed  the  fact«)rie8.  The 
law  of  orderly  progress  demands  tbat  a  peo- 
ple shall  develop  all  their  powers..  The  apti- 
tude of  each  will  supplement  th»  aptitudes 
of  the  others. 

Further  on  In  his  addresi.  Senator 
Jones  said: 

Free  trade  is  based  essentially  On  the  idea, 
express  or  implied,  that  in  trading  with  other 

nations  we  can  cheat  them  in  Ibe  trade 

that  in  exchanging  with  foreigi^rs  we  can 
secure  an  advantage  over  them,  that  In  re- 
turn for  the  products  of  1  day's  \^rk  of  ours 
we  can  get  the  product  of  a  day  find  half  of 
theirs.  . 

AMERICAN    WAGE    RATES    S    TO    10    TTMES    ABOVE 
THOSE  OF  OTHER  NATIONS 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  m  the  way 
of  interpolation,  the  way  It  works  out  is 
that  in  the  United  States  the  fwages  are 
about  31/2  to  10  times  those  of  the  foreign 
nations,  so  we  do  get  several  4ay's  work 
for  1  day's  work  here,  but  dur  people 
live  in  houses  with  ciutains.  aid  carpets 
on  the  floor,  and  they  pay  faxes  and 
they  buy  things,  which  is  whjit  creates 
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a  market  here.  There  Is  bever  going  to 
be  a  raise  in  the  wages  in  the  foreign 
countries  until  there  is  no  chance  to 
benefit  from  the  low  wages  In  the 
market.  j 

WACE8   IN   FOREICN    COTTNTilES    HELD   TO 

BABBST  MiNucrrica 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  for- 
eign trade.  Until  the  day  comes  that  we 
take  the  profit  out  of  the  low  sweatshop 
wages  at  the  water's  edge  there  will  be  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  wages  in  the 
foreign  countries,  because;  the  American 
investors  are  working  wiui  the  investors 
of  those  countries,  and  th^y  are  running 
those  countries  through  kings,  queens, 
and  dictators.  By  holding  the  wages 
down  in  those  countries,  using  our  ma- 
chinery and  know-how,  then  they  can 
bring  the  products  here  and  iiell  them 
for  whatever  the  traffic 
cost  is  based  on  the  low 
market  price  is  whatevc 
tained. 
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TBAOB    BBDOCES     AltBBK 
WAOBS     or     BOTH     OVB 
LABOB  DOWN 


ill  bear.    The 

ages,  and  the 

can  be  ob- 


JOBS — ROUM 
AMD     FOBBON 


Mr.  President,  If  thos^  transactions 
were  allowed  to  go  und^r  a  tariff,  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  the  Products  made 
with  low  wages,  the  first  thing  we  would 
discover  is  that  they  wowd  change  the 
setup.  They  would  say,  ("The  party  Is 
over:  we  will  go  home  ami  let  our  wages 
go  up."  And  they  wouldjcreate  a  mar- 
ket of  their  own. 

Mr.  President,  further  4s  to  the  mat* 
ter  of  beating  foreign  nailons  in  trade, 
the  distinguished  Senator  said: 

This  (the  idea  that  we  can  cheat  the  for- 
eigner in  trade)  is  a  delus|ve  hope.  With 
freedom  of  trade,  equalization  would  soon 
take  place.  All  the  wealth  [we  can  have  Is 
what  we  produce,  or  its  equivalent.  In  ob- 
taining the  equivalent,  let  n»M  obtain  it  of 
our  own  people.  Thus,  to  ihe  extent  that 
we  are  consumers  of  the  things  they  make, 
we  shall  give  them  employn^nt;  and,  in  re- 
turn, to  the  extent  that  they  are  the  con- 
sximers  of  the  things  we  maJ^e  will  they  give 
us  employment,  thereby  insuring  an  equili- 
brium in  0X11  industries,  developing  at  home 
skUlfiU  artisans  in  every  h^nch  of  indus- 
try, and  dotting  the  country  over  with  man- 
ufactxiring  establishments. 

Free  trade  would  banish  those  establish- 
ments and  would  exchange  sl^illed  mechanics 
for  cheap  doorknobs  or  cheap  cutlery.  It 
would  reject  the  knowledg^  of  useful  arts 
in  order  to  save  for  the  tnoment  a  few 
cents  a  yard  on  woolen  clot|t  or  cotton  ties, 
or  a  few  cents  a  pound  on  rtinplates. 

Protection  secures  the  arts  and  protects 
the  artist.  It  transforms  {ignorance  into 
knowledge.  Indifference  Intjo  real.  Inertia 
Into  activity,  impotence  lnt0  power. 


NATIONS    MUST   BTnLD    OWN    klBENO 


vara  and 

PBOSPEBITT    I 

I  quote  further  from  tlhe  address  of 
Nevada's  great  pioneer  stutesmen  and  a 
distinguished  predecessor; 

If  we  wish  to  unfold  and  iMrengthen  every 
energy  of  ovir  people — cultivate  our  material 
resources,  preserve  our  national  strength  and 
impregnability;  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  nutions;  if  we  are 
to  seek  tbe  satisfaction  of  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  needs;  if  we  yearn  after  the  higher 
life,  after  the  broadest  development;  If  we 
aspire  to  the  noblest  use  of  our  best  facul- 
ties; then  we  must  look  for  these,  not  in  free 
trade  (free  imports),  nor  in  any  form  of 
foreign  trade,  but  in  the  development  within 
our  own  country  of  the  vilde  and  varied 


catalog  of  aU  the  industries,  au  the  scienoee, 
aU  the  arts  that  contribute  to  the  happinesB 
-   of  man. 

In  none  of  this  work  would  free  trade  aid 
or  encourage  us.  On  the  contrary,  its  motto 
Is  to  buy  wherever  it  may  buy  cheapest  to- 
day, without  regard  to  the  future,  or  to  the 
country  In  which  it  buys.  It  Is  distinctly 
founded  on  individual  selfishness.  It  looks 
only  to  the  temporary  advantage  of  the  Indi- 
vldxial,  and  takes  no  thought  of  the  future 
or  for  the  community.  The  protective  policy 
is  founded  on  a  higher  form  of  selfishness, 
the  selfishness  of  the  Nation,  which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  patriotism. 

SENATOB    JONES'    ANALYSIS    OF      FBEE      IMPOBT8 
VERSUS    PROTECTION    IN    TERMS    OF    MEN    AND 

COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  President,  on  the  policy  of  free 
trade  I  quote  further  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator: 

Free  trade  brings  the  watch,  protection 
brings  tbe  watchmaker;  free  trade  brings  ths 
machine,  protection  the  machinist;  free 
trade  brings  the  engine,  protection  the  en- 
gineer. Given  the  men  we  cannot  lack  for 
machines.  Having  the  art,  we  shall  not  want 
for  the  article.  Possessing  the  producer,  we 
shall  not  want  for  the  product.  Between 
them  who  shall  hesitate  as  to  which  is  the 
more  valuable  to  the  country?  Men  found 
communities,  machines  do  not:  men  consti- 
tute a  society,  machines  do  not. 

The  policy  of  free  trade  Involves  a  contra- 
diction not  readily  reconcilable  with  the 
ffensBla  ot  the  Republic.  Among  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  tbe  fact  that  Great  Briuin  would  not 
permit  us  to  do  our  own  work.  No  source  of 
difference  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  was  more  offensive  and  repug- 
nant to  the  sense  of  reason  than  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  the  colonists  to  set  up  their 
own  manufactures. 

OOLONUL  FOUCT  "gUT  CRBAF  AND  SELL  DBAS" 

Mr.  President.  aU  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  world  were  founded  by 
greedy  mother  countries  which  forced 
raw  materials  to  come  to  them  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  held  down  wages  and  costs  of 
processing  and  manufacturing  the  ma- 
terial, and  forced  the  colonies  to  buy 
back  the  finished  products,  not  allowing 
them  to  have  any  manufactures  at  all. 

The  remainder  of  my  remarks  will  be 
limited  to  calling  attention  to  the  wis- 
dom enunciated  on  September  10.  1890, 
by  my  distinguished  predecessor.  Senator 
John  P.  Jones  of  Nevada,  with  only  oc- 
casional interpolations.    I  quote: 

All  the  force  of  law  and  of  official  dis- 
couragement was  brought  to  bear  to  repress 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  on  the  new  continent 
and  to  force  its  people  to  remain  forever  in 
a  condition  no  less  of  industrial  than  of 
political  dependence  upon  the  mother  coun- 
try- 

It  was  our  market  rather  than  our  country 
that  Great  Britain  prized.  Our  voluntary 
adoption  of  an  economic  poUcy  which  would 
now  give  that  market  to  Great  Britain  or  any 
other  country  would  defeat  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

AMERICAN    MARKET    STILL    TARGET    OF    FOBBUN 
TRADING    NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  still  our  market 
that  Great  Britain  prizes.  It  is  the 
American  market  that  all  nations  with 
whom  we  trade  prize.  It  is  the  market 
that  the  36  foreign  members  of  GATT 
prize,  and  which  our  State  Department 
has,  in  large  measure,  given  than.  It  is 
our  market  that  the  State  Department 
now  wishes  to  give  more  of  to  these 
GATT  nations.  It  Is  our  market  that 
the  supporters  of  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 


mmts  Act  gave  thnn  in  large  measure, 
and  the  market  that  has  been  given 
them  in  progressively  larger  measure,  in 
each  of  the  successive  extensions  of  that 
act. 


INDOaTBUL      nfPBFBNDBNCB 

POLITICAL   INDEPENDENCE 

Quoting  further  from  Senator  Jones: 
In  order  that  this  Republic  may  become 
fully  independent  it  must  become  not  merely 
politically,  but  also  industrially  Independent: 
For.  broadly  considered,  political  freedom  is 
not  so  much  an  end  as  a  means;  it  is  not  a 
goal,  but  a  starting  point.  In  the  presence 
of  false  industrial  and  economic  systems 
political  freedom  cannot  avail. 

To  be  Independent  in  the  true  and  full 
sense  a  nation  must  become  self-sustaining. 
Its  work  must  be  done  by  its  own  people  on 
its  own  sou.  In  the  means  of  livelihood  of 
its  citizens  it  must  be  Independent  of  all  the 
world.  It  should  not  leave  them  to  the 
shifting,  uncertain,  and  antagonistic  poli- 
cies of  foreign  governments. 

NATION'S  INDXTSTBIBB,  LABOB,   PBOTBCTBD   WHEN 
OONORSSe  REGULATED  TARXTFS 

Mr.  President,  that  is  both  soimd  phi- 
losophy and  plain,  practical,  common- 
sense.  When  Senator  Jones  uttered 
those  words  we  were  on  tbe  high  road 
to  attaining  that  goal. 

Congress  regulated  the  tariff.  Tariff 
adjustments  up  or  down,  to  represent  the 
difference  in  tbe  effective  wages  and  costs 
of  doing  business  here  and  in  the  ehlef 
competing  country  with  respect  to  each 
product,  were  made  by  the  Congress,  and 
later  by  its  agent,  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Tariff  adjustments  and  foreign-trade 
regulation  then,  and  for  44  years  there- 
after, were  exclusively  the  prerogative 
of  Congress,  as  directed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, article  I.  section  8,  and  not  those 
of  "shifting,  uncertain,  and  antagonistic 
foreign  governments."  to  repeat  the 
phraseology  of  my  distinguished  Nevada 
predecessor. 

THIBTT-BIX  FOaBION   HATIOHB  NOW  PABTICIPATB 
IN  SHAPING  OUR  FOREIGN -TRADE  POLICIES 

Today  the  situation  is  precisely  re- 
versed. Our  tariff  and  foreign-trade 
poUcies  are  made,  not  by  ourselves  but 
by  36  foreign  nations,  each  with  one  vote, 
devising  and  maneuvering  our  foreign- 
trade  policy  at  sessions  of  GATT,  the 
so-called  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  meeting  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

At  12  separate  sessions,  since  1947. 
delegates  to  GATT  have  adroitly  schemed 
ways  to  divide  our  wealth  and  markets 
with  countries,  commonwealths,  and  col- 
onies around  the  world,  and  to  their 
conclusions  and  their  policies  our  State 
Department  has  rapturously  concurred. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  not  independ- 
ence. It  is  not  econconlc  independence, 
industrial  independence,  moral  inde- 
pendence or  political  independence.  It 
is  subjecting  our  citizens  to  the  purpose 
and  whim  of  36  "shifting,  uncertain,  and. 
frequently,  covert  if  not  openly  antago- 
nistic foreign  governments." 

OXPBNDBNCX  ON  FOBEIGN  NATIONS 

When  we  become  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  nation  for  something  without 
which  we  cannot  fight,  especially  some- 
thing outside  the  hemisphere  and  across 
a  major  ocean,  we  can  be  blackmailed  in 
peacetime  into  further  agreements  and 
business  treaties,  and  in  wartime  com- 
pelled to  do  anything  foreign  zmtions 


wish  us  to  do,  because  during  wartime 
we  cannot  obtain  the  materials. 

BBLF-SUrmCBNCT   NATIONS  BEST  SBCUBZIT 

That  Is  precisely  what  Nevada's  great 
statesman.  John  P.  Jones,  warned 
against.    Senator  J(mes  said  further: 

No  nation  can  enjoy  to  the  fuU  extent  the 
luxuries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of 
civilization  whose  people  do  not  produce 
them.  Such  things  can  not  be  permanently 
produced  by  exchange.  If  a  uaUon  would 
have  them  it  must  create  them.  This  con- 
sideration should  impel  every  nation  of  wide 
territorial  extent  to  be  self-sustaining.  Ex- 
change wm  for  a  time  supplement  our  de- 
ficiencies, but,  if  for  want  of  practical 
knowledge  of  the  arts  our  skiU  decline,  our 
exchange  power  wUl  also  decline. 

UNTTBD    BTATBS    DISABM8    1TB    BOONOMT    WHILB 
OTHER   COUNTRIES    PROTECT    THEIBS 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when 
our  scientific,  technical  and  industrial 
skills  were  the  amazement  of  the  world. 
In  many  fields  we  stood  virtually  alone, 
self-sufllcient  for  any  eventuality.  Now 
In  an  age  of  ballistic  missilos.  sputniks, 
and  potential  space  warfare  we  find  our- 
selves faced  both  by  a  mortal  enemy  aiul 
by  determined  competition  in  all  these 
fields  m  which  only  a  few  brief  years  ago 
we  were  Incontestably  superior.  Every 
other  great  power,  including  Russia,  en- 
courages incentive  by  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection. Under  our  free  trade— free  Im- 
port— policy  of  the  past  23  years  we  have 
permitted  much  of  industry,  know-how 
and  scientific  incentive  to  decline  here 
and  to  be  removed  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

SMBBlCa  TO   AIXIBB  TO  BOSBIA.  TOOAT'S  DOVBLB 
PLAT    IN   TBABB 

It  should  not  come  as  a  great  surprise 
to  anyone  when  Russia  surpasses  us  in 
any  field,  because  Russia  obtains  every- 
thing we  develop  in  our  laboratories 
within  30  days,  if  she  wants  it.  Some 
great  American  or  foreigner  will  pick  up 
his  little  briefcase  and  go  to  Russia. 
England  and  all  the  nations  of  Ewope 
recognized  Communist  China  and  traded 
with  her  during  the  Korean  war.  Every- 
thing we  send  to  European  nations  is 
available  to  Russia  within  30  days. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  give  our 
European  friends  all  oiir  secrets.  I  think 
we  might  as  well  put  them  in  the  air- 
mail, special  delivery,  and  send  them 
direct  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  as  to  send 
them  to  Europe. 

NATION     CALLS     FOR     RESTORATION     OF     FORMER 
SXTPERIORITT   IN   SCIENCE  SKILLS 

Many  voices  throughout  the  NaUon. 
Mr.  President,  are  demanding  that 
somehow,  some  way,  we  restore  the 
superiority  in  the  arts  and  skills  which 
we  possessed  such  a  short  while  ago,  and 
my  voice  joins  them. 

Many  voices  demand  that  we  increase 
the  products  of  these  skills  so  necessary 
for  our  survival,  and  my  voice  joins 
them.  You  will  find  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches strongly  advocated  In  Senate 
Report  No.  1627  of  the  83d  Congress,  tbe 
report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels  Eco- 
nomics on  the  accessibility  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  to  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war  and  for  our  ex- 
panding economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  directed  that  report. 
Senators  will  find  in  that  report  testi- 
mony by  eminent  military  authorities 
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and  technical  experts  on  the  dangers 
that  this  country  faces  from  a  ruthlessly 
determined  foreign  power,  and  a  warn- 
ing against  the  serious  decline  In  the 
number  oi  technical  graduates,  sup- 
ported by  statistics. 
nuac  IMPOSTS  or  chkaf  foods  ostkb  devb^op- 

MXNT  or  OVB  ABTS  ANO  SKILLS 

We  do  not  create  technical  knowledge 
and  sdcills  through  free  imports  of  cheap 
labor  goods  in  competition  with  our  own 
workingmen  and  investors. 

We  certainly  cannot  do  it  by  substi- 
tuting foreign  production  and  the  prod- 
uct of  foreign  skills  for  our  own,  which 
is  the  objectiye  of  free  trade,  free  im- 
ports and  free  traders. 

As  Souitor  Jones  said  in  his  speech  on 
this  floor: 

To  secure  the  largest  scblerement,  manu- 
fiusturers  must  not  only  be  varied  and  gen- 
eraUy  dispersed  throiighout  the  country,  but 
It  Is  indispensable  tliat  tbey  be  long  con- 
tinued. The  young  of  each  generation  must 
live  In  the  presence  of  work  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  production.  They  must  be 
accustomed  to  the  h\im  of  Industry. 
moTEcnoiT  nwKitrs  xxacuines  and  xncvzLOPS 
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Improyements  In  machinery— 

And  he  could  have  addressed  himself 
as  well  to  improvements  in  science  or 
military  weapons — 

are  affected  by  those  in  dally  association 
with  it:  who  see  and  study  It  at  rest  and 
in  motion;  who  occupy  themselves  In  noting 
the  harmony  and  proportion  of  Its  parts  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  functions  to  which 
they  are  designed;  who  reflect  upon  the 
symmetry  or  the  aberrations  of  Its  move- 
ments and  discuss  its  merits  and  defects  In 
detail  with  their  fellows.  This  process 
awakens  thought  and  arouses  ambition. 
It  Invents  machines  and  develops  men. 

VOUNOINC   rATHEXS    PBOVIDED    FOR   KATION'S 

ECONOMIC    DEFENSE 

Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
said  further: 

It  Is  the  Inherent  right  of  a  nation  to  de- 
fend its  life.  The  clear-sighted  men  who 
drafted  our  Constitution  needed  no  in- 
struction in  that  regard.  In  the  preamble 
to  that  Instrument  they  declare  the  purpose 
of  Its  formation  In  the  following  words : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  niore  perfect  Union,  establish 
Jxistlce,  insure  dconestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  oiu'selves  and  ova  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

In  article  I,  section  8,  the  Constitution 
provides  that: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare." 

What  the  opponents  of  a  protective  tariff 
assert  Is,  not  that  Congress  may  not  levy 
duties,  but  that  it  has  no  power  to  levy  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  or  duties  that 
■hall  be  protective  in  character. 

If  Congress  has  not  now  the  power  to  levy 
such  duties  it  never  had  such  power.  In  that 
case,  the  Members  of  the  First  Congress  that 
met  under  the  Constitution  were  surprisingly 
ignorant  of  the  Intentions  of  the  framers  of 
that  Instrument,  for  the  preamble  to  the  first 
tariff  bill,  passed  July4, 1789, reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufacturers  that  duties 
be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported." 


DBPBNUEMC'C  OH  TOKBOW  COXTimll  8  NafEB 
COmSMPLATED  TX  ooirsTmritoN 

These  very  instruments,  '  Senator 
Jones  observed,  controvert  the  thesis 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  that  this  coimtry  shoald  never 
supply  its  own  wants — should  be  for- 
ever dependent  upon  foreign  countries 
for  the  simplest  manufactured!  articles. 

Senator  Jones  continued: 

A  nation  that  does  not  perfonfa  its  own 
work  and  possess  In  the  body  of  Its  citi- 
zenship the  mental  as  weU  as  physical  force 
wherewith  to  carry  on  every  process  of  In- 
dustry, from  the  production  of  xtow  mate- 
rials to  the  last  state  of  its  development 
and  transformation,  will  be  the  helpless  prey 
of  national  marauders.  i 

Without  mechanical  and  manflacturing 
resources  and  capacity,  no  people  fan  main- 
tain prosperity  and  independence.  Any  na- 
tion that  desired  the  mastership  o£the  world 
could  achieve  supremacy  without  |  a  blow  if 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  wo^ld  permit 
It  to  become  their  manufacturer.  They 
would  become  powerless  against  \t  In  war, 
as  they  would  be  tributary  to  and  dependent 
upon  it  In  peace.  i 

ICXM  WHO  MAKE  THE  WEAPONS  HAVE  irrrAL  EOLX 
IN  NATION'S  SECUKITT      I 

Senator  Jones  a  moment  laler  in  his 
address  had  a  further  obsenfetion  on 
national  defense,  which  in  my  Opinion  \a 
as  timely  today  as  when  he  uttired  it  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber.    He  said: 

Less  and  less  as  Invention  deitelops  will 
success  in  war  depend  on  the  man  jwho  holds 
the  weapon;  more  and  more  on  tl  le  weapon 
itself  and  on  the  man  who  inventet  1  and  con- 
structs it.  •  •  •  Power  has  been  shifted 
from  the  field  to  the  factory;  from  muscles 
alone  to  the  combination  of  muscle  and 
mind.  The  amues  that  have  not  artisans 
at  their  back,  that  have  not  fhe  latest 
produce  of  the  ever-teeming  bralft  and  un- 
tiring hand  of  the  alert  and  asniring  me- 
chanic, may  look  weU  on  paper  an  d  on  drees 
parade,  but  they  will  not  win  battle  i.    •    •    • 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  mos  .  powerful 
of  all  means  for  promoting  the  co  nmon  de- 
fense is  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  highest  and  most  varied  mechanical 
and  inventive  skill  among  our  people?  Had 
we  a  sufficient  number  of  weapons  of  the 
latest  design  wherewith  to  arm  werj  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  United  States,  tlftese  weap- 
ons, in  the  absence  of  skilled  woikmen  and 
of  large  manufactiuring  establishments  con- 
stantly at  work  would,  in  a  shon  time.  b« 
completely  worthless.  f 

In  order,  then,  that  we  may  have,  and  con- 
stantly maintain  In  the  highest!  degree  of 
efficient  training,  a  numerous  body  of  men 
skiUed  in  the  mechanical  arts,  wa  must  en- 
cotirage  the  growth  and  developmrnt  of  ex- 
tensive plants,  not  in  one  direction  and  in 
one  department  alone,  not  in  oneTsection  of 
the  Union,  merely,  but  in  all  direftions  and 
departments  of  the  arts,  and  in  a&l  sections 
of  our  conunon  country.  Such  tnterprlses 
are  not  the  spontaneovis  offerings  pf  nature; 
they  will  not  grow  while  we  slee  i,  nor  will 
they  come  without  waiting,  ni  Ither,  for 
emergencies,  can  they  be  had  )y  act  of 
Congress. 

r»EE  IMPOST  POLICY  WRECKING  V  ATION'S 
DETENSE  POTENTIAL 

Nor,  may  I  interpolate,  Mr.  President, 
can  they  be  created  overnight  by  merely 
voting  billions  of  dollars  whfe  mines, 
mills,  and  factories  throughdut  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  curtailing  output 
or  closing  down  because  of  thd  free  im- 
port policy  of  our  State  Department  and 


other  nonmilitary  agencies  in 
emment. 


pur  Gov- 


The  avowed  purpose  of  these  agencies 
Is  to  increase  imports,  either  directly  by 
removing  tariffs  or  rendering  them  in- 
nocuous, or  indirectly  by  encouraging  or 
flnanfiing  c(»npeting  Induitrles  ,in  for- 
eign coimtries  to  produce  a  greater  flow 
of  imports  and  thus  crush  American 
industry  and  enterprise  sb  vital  to  our 
defense.  ] 

THE   aXAL    CADSX   OP   OX7S   CUIB^MT   UMX1CPU>T- 


What  it  does  Is  to  crush  the  working- 
men  and  investors  of  America.  That  is 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  debating.  Senators  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  complain  of  xmem- 
ployment.  Unemploymentiwhere?  The 
mines  are  closed  down.  The  machine- 
tool  shops  are  closing  dpwn.  Textile 
mills  and  factories  are  dlosing  down. 
Why?  Largely  because  of  American  In- 
vestments abroad,  encouraged  by  the 
four  organizations  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. We  encourage  tliem  to  take 
their  money  abroad  and  to  use  it  to  pay 
$2-per-day  labor  and  50-cents-a-day 
labor  and  $3.50  labor,  to  make  the  mate- 
rials which  are  brought  in  and  sold  from 
our  shelves.  J 

All  Senators  have  to  dp  If  they  do 
not  have  the  time  to  do  2J0  themselves, 
is  to  ask  their  wives  to  go; downtown  to 
the  stores  to  see  what  th^se  stores  are 
selling.  Many  of  their  wi^es  do  it  any- 
way, they  do  the  shopping  I  anyway.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  that 
little  piece  of  crockery  and  turn  it  over 
and  see  that  it  is  made  lln  Japan,  or 
Germany,  or  Scotland,  where  the  wages 
are  one-flfteenth,  one-tenth,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  wages  that  are  paiq  to  American 
workers.  Certainly  they  ure  not  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  wages  paid  right 
here  in  America.  | 

STATE  OEPABTMENT  BILL  WOUli)  TtAIN  EXPXKT 
ARTISANS  AND  CRArxSlCEN  FO*  ITTTBICAL  ANS 
TTNPAMILIAR    JOBS  | 

Then  the  State  Departfient  sends  a 
bill  to  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
with  which  to  train  the  cifockery  work- 
ers who  are  thrown  out  bf  work,  and 
the  miners  who  are  practically  out  of 
work,  and  the  textile  workers  who  are 
going  out  of  work,  as  well  asjthe  machine- 
tool  makers  who  are  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  money  is  asked  to  be^  appropriated 
so  that  those  people  can  be  traced  in 
new  jobs.  ] 

What  kind  of  jobs?  It|ls  impossible 
even  to  make  monkey  wrinches  in  the 
United  States  today,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  $16  or  $17  a  d^y,  as  against 
American  machinery  and  iknow-how  in 
foreign  countries,  with  $^  labor. 


KATION'S   BCOMOUT   NOW 

PBOOUCTION 


TO  DSrBNSB 


So  what  do  we  do?  'V^e  keep  rais- 
ing and  raising  expenditur^  for  national 
defense.  It  is  now  up  to  $40  billion, 
and  we  continue  to  live  in  a  war  econ- 
omy. Senators  continue  tp  vote  for  idl 
those  things,  to  send  money  abroad,  to 
help  build  plants  abroad.  If  we  once 
stop  appropriating  money-t-and  it  is  $40 
billion  a  year  now — within  60  days  every 
workingman  in  America  jsvould  be  out 
on  the  street  without  a  j(^b. 

All  one  need  to  do  t0  verify  that 
statement  is  to  watch  papers  like  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Herald  Trib- 
une and  read  what  those  papers  say. 
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All  those  fine  newspapers  in  the  Atlantic 
States  say,  "We  must  apprc^riate  money 
to  keep  the  economy  going." 

OKPBES8ION  HISB  NOT  ON  HOnSOIT 


They  are  absolutely  correct.  The 
economy  is  gone.  We  are  not  getting  a 
depression:  we  have  a  depression. 

People  talk  about  Roosevelt  spending 
a  great  deal  of  money.  He  wanted  $3.5 
billion  at  one  time.  It  nearly  scared 
everybody  to  death.  That  was  in  1934. 
Today  he  must  be  turning  over  in  his 
grave,  because  he  did  not  know  where 
there  was  $40  billion  to  spend  to  keep 
the  economy  going. 

People  talk  about  sputniks.  I  do  not 
blame  the  State  Department  for  being 
scared  by  the  sputniks.  The  State  De- 
partment may  not  have  known  it,  but 
everybody  else  knew  that  the  Russians 
were  ahead  of  us.  I  traveled  extensively 
in  Russia  in  1955.  I  visited  every  one 
of  the  so-called  socialist  republics.  I 
traveled  behind  the  Ural  Mountains.  It 
is  enough  to  discourage  any  engineer  to 
see  what  the  Russians  have  over  there. 
I  know  Bulganin  and  Khmshchev. 
They  were  drinking  their  vulcanizing 
specials  when  I  had  already  had 
stopped  drinking  the  stuff,  and  I  was 
therefore  a  little  more  sober  at  those 
parties.  Finally  they  turned  me  loose, 
and  I  traveled  throughout  their  country. 

SKMATOB'S    WAKNINC    ON    kXTSSIAN'S    POTENTIAI. 
BTaiTJm 

After  I  returned  in  1955. 1  said  at  least 
three  times  on  the  floor  and  many  times 
off  the  floor  that,  first,  Russia  would  be- 
come self-sufficient  in  war  and  peace 
within  a  reasonable  time;  second,  that 
there  would  be  no  effective  revolt  inside 
Russia;  third,  that  all  the  power  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  was  in  Russia. 

I  said  that  the  colonial  system  was  as 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  said  so  far  as 
Spain  was  concerned,  the  Nevada  air 
corps  could  defeat  Spaia  I  said  all  that 
in  1955.  All  I  saw  in  the  newspapers 
about  that  was  ridicule. 

Suddenly,  last  fall,  everyone  timibled 
to  the  fact  that  those  three  things  I  men- 
tioned were  true. 

Why?  Why,  with  a  pubUc  relations 
outfit  and  with  Mr.  Dulles'  secret  serv- 
ice all  over  the  world,  did  they  not  know 
the  three  things  that  I  spoke  about  when 
I  returned  home  in  1955?  My  little 
grandson,  who  is  8  years  old,  knew  them. 
Not  only  should  these  people  be  fired, 
but  they  should  never  be  allowed  in  any 
office  in  the  United  States  Government. 

SCCBXTABT  OF  STATS  fOLLOWINO  PBDCCESSOBS' 

Foucm 

Of  cotu'se  they  knew  it.  There  is  that 
great  Secretary  of  State  who  sat  on  the 
Senate  fioor  a  year  and  a  half  or  so,  after 
taking  the  late  Senator  Wagner's  place 
In  the  Senate,  and  he  sat  in  the  Senate 
and  voted  for  everything  the  other  ad- 
ministration wanted.  When  he  was  not 
reelected,  he  went  to  work  for  Acheson 
and  carried  on  everything  that  Acheson 
started. 

Every  once  In  a  while  Acheson  cuts 
loose  In  the  papas,  but  the  only  thing 
one  can  say  about  Dulles  is  that  he  is 
carrying  through  evenrthing  that  Ache- 
son had  started.  The  Republican  ad- 
ministration is  carrying  on  everything 
the  Truman  administration  and  the 
Roosevelt  administration  started. 


80  far  as  the  majority  complaining 
about  what  is  being  done,  for  20  long 
years,  the  majority  instigated  the  very 
things  that  we  are  doing  now. 

The  trouble  is  it  is  unbelievable  to 
many  people  what  is  happening  and 
what  has  been  done  in  the  last  25  years. 
If  they  did  know,  and  finally  became  con- 
vinced of  what  was  going  on,  I  believe 
they  would  move  on  Washington  and  not 
even  wait  for  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  my  re- 
marks. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  American 
taxpayer  is  being  compelled  to  finance 
the  destruction  of  his  own  prosperity, 

THE    INCON8I8TENCT    or    PRKSENT    AOMZNISTEA- 
TION    POUCT 

There  is  a  great  inconsistency,  it  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  in  the  program 
presently  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  one  hand  it  calls  for  an  ad- 
vance and  expansion  in  our  military 
hardware,  and  that  I  am  certainly  for. 
Time  and  again  on  this  floor,  and  in  my 
talks  around  the  country,  I  have  advo- 
cated a  great  expansion  of  our  air 
strength,  and  especially  in  that  of  super- 
sonic warplanes  and  in  guided  missiles. 
I  have  presented  motions  and  tmiNid- 
ments  on  the  floor  to  this  effect,  and  I 
have  protested  cutbacks  made  by  two 
administrations  in  programs  for  which 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  including 
myself,  voted  adequate  appropriations. 

Por  years  I  have  urged  that  we  expend 
on  advanced  air  power  the  billions  which 
we  have  been  squandering  on  foreign 
aid,  and  soaxe  of  you  may  recall  my  mo- 
tion to  that  effect  during  debate  on  a 
previous  foreign-aid  bill.  In  brief,  I 
have  long  supported  increased  military 
armament,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  shares  the  same  views 
in  this  respect.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  President  and  his  administration 
in  this  field. 

But  while  calling  for  military  arma- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  the  nonmilitary 
section  of  oiur  executive  branch  is  call- 
ing for  economic  disarmament  on  the 
other. 

MXLirAaT  ARMAMENT,   BUT   ECONOMIC   DISAXMA- 
MENT.    GOAL    OP   MANT    AGENCIES 

They  are  calling  for  disarmament  of 
a  large  portion  of  our  Nation's  extractive 
and  productive  powers,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  foreign  goods  produced  in  for- 
eign mines,  mills  and  plants  by  foreign 
workers  for  American  products  produced 
in  American  plants  by  American  workers. 

They  wish  to  push  the  Nation  further 
and  further  during  the  next  5  years 
toward  the  brink  of  complete  free  trade, 
so  that  more  and  more  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials and  more  and  more  foreign 
manufactured  goods — ^metals,  textiles, 
electrical  products,  precision  instru- 
ments and  I  could  name  a  hundred  other 
products — may  pour  into  this  country 
to  flood  our  markets  and  supplant  our 
miners,  mlllhands,  arUsans  and  me- 
chanics. 


XICPOBT    AIM    tt    TO    <HVB    TTNITID    BTA1 
•CABKETS   TO  rOBEIONEBB 

Why?  Because  oin*  European  friends, 
just  as  they  did  in  1776  and  throughout 
the  existence  al  this  Republic,  want  o\ir 
markets,  and  our  state  Department  for 
the  past  22  years  has  beUeved  that  In 


the  interest  ot  our  foreign  r^ations  our 
markets  should  be  given  to  them. 

This  Nation  fought  2  wars  to  win 
our  independence  and  for  158  years,  or 
until  1934,  our  statesmen  sought  to  pre- 
serve it.  Since  1934  it  has  been  progres- 
sively whittled  away.  Five  more  years 
of  economic  disarmament  such  as  is  now 
proposed,  and  where  will  we  be?  How 
much  more  of  our  independence  will  we 
have  forfeited,  and  how  much  more  will 
we  be  dependent  on.  and  depend  on, 
foreign  nations  for  om-  siu^val? 

Economic  disarmament,  in  my  opln« 
ion,  Mr.  President,  would  be  more  surely 
fatal  to  our  indei)endence  and  secmlty 
than  even  our  failing  to  properly  rearm. 

BCONOMIC    DSSABMAMENT    A    rATAL    OOVBBB    TO 
TOUJOW 

Economic  disarmament  of  the  United 
States  is  precisely  what  Soviet  Russia 
wants,  what  Red  China  wants,  what  the 
entire  Communist  world  wants,  and 
what,  in  addition,  in  my  opinion,  many 
of  our  trade  competitors  In  the  so-called 
free  world  also  want,  and  which  they 
have  been  striving  for  throughout  our 
history.  Economic  disarmament  of  rival 
nations  and  peoples  Is  what  every  preda- 
tory power  has  always  wanted,  but  this  Is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  country  of 
free  people  have  been  advised  by  some  of 
its  officials  in  government  to  destroy  or 
disarm  their  own  economy,  which  is  the 
object  of  our  free  import  policy. 

PBKE    nUBS     HISTOBICAU.T    XICPOSKD     BT    POBCS 

Free  trade  in  the  past,  as  Senator 
Jones  pointed  out,  was  only  imposed  on  a 
people  by  force  of  arms  employed  by 
powerful  aggressors  against  weaker  na- 
tions. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  likened  the  free 
trader  of  modem  times  to  the  freeboot- 
ers of  the  past.    He  said : 

The  Object  of  the  freebooter  was  to  get 
wealth  without  producing  It,  to  get  that 
which  somebody  else  had  earned,  but  to  get 
it  without  giving  an  equivalent.  In  the  early 
history  of  hiunan  endeavor  wealth  coiUd  b* 
obtained  only  by  direct  and  open  plunder,  by 
undisguised  spoliation. 

This  was  the  spoliation  of  the  producers  for 
the  benefit  of  men  who  could  not  produce, 
and  who  despised  the  arts  that  led  to  pro- 
ducticm.  It  frequently  culminated  In  the  en- 
slavement of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  When- 
ever circumstances  gave  prospect  of  constant 
employment  to  labor,  the  laborer  was  en- 
slaved, and  large  bodies  of  men,  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  the  world,  were  held  in  subjugation 
and  hired  out  for  wagee  paid  to  their  masters, 
the  consumers,  that  they  might  contribute  to 
the  ease  and  wealth  of  these  consumen. 
Thus,  we  find  that  of  a  population  of  lao 
nUUion  constituting  the  Roman  Bnpire,  00 
miUlon  were  slaves,  almost  all  of  these  being 
of  the  white  race. 

Whenever  the  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  actual  enslavement,  the  consumer  and 
his  regainers  contented  themselves  with 
making  periodical  raids  upon  the  producer 
and  in  a  night  depriving  him  of  the  haM 
earnings  of  industry.  The  free  trader  of  that 
period  was  the  warrior  on  land  and  the  pirate 
at  sea. 

Whether  in  the  midnight  raid  of  robber 
bands,  the  more  warlike  conflict  of  tribes,  or 
the  salgulnary  encoimters  of  armies,  the  ulti- 
mate object  always  was — unearned  wealth. 
The  opulence  of  the  Orient  excited  the  enry 
of  Alexander,  whose  legions  reveled  in  their 
iU-gotten  booty.  The  riches  of  Oaul  arouaed 
the  avarice  of  Caesar,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
provlnceB,  transported  to  fiomai  loog  sup- 
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pUed  her  proletariat  'with  bread  and  cir- 
cuses. The  empire.  In  its  turn,  was  sacJced  by 
barbarians.  When,  at  lt«  fall,  society  re-> 
verted  to  its  earlier  forms,  the  deadly  foray 
and  the  predatory  Incursion  became  again, 
throughout  Europe,  leading  Inatruments  for 
the  distribution  of  wealth  among  those  who 
had  not  earned  it. 

On  the  decline  of  feudalism  and  the  rise 
of  modem  nattonalltlee,  the  pillage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aristocratic  consumer  was 
continued  under  a  new  guise.  The  work  was 
Invested  with  an  air  of  philanthropy. 

When  Senator  Jones  made  this  speech, 
Mr.  President,  the  term  "foreign  aid" 
had  not  yet  been  devised  as  an  all  Inclu- 
sive labeL 

Barbarians  were  to  be  enlightened,  and  It 
became  the  self-imposed  duty  of  the  leading 
nations  to  secure  at  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
non, the  privileges  of  freedom  of  trade  with 
those  barbarians.  Civilization  had  to  be  ex- 
tended, and  with  the  aid  of  the  resources  of 
civilization,  the  terms  of  the  trade  were 
fixed  by  the  one  side  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

These  resources,  however,  did  not  consist 
exclusively  of  implements  of  warfare.  The 
aid  of  literature  was  invoked,  and  the  world 
was  flooded  with  books,  which  were  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  language,  attempt- 
ing to  prove  that  free  trade  was  the  panacea 
for  an  economic  Uls. 

MODESN    PATTKRIT    OT    TtCBt    IMPORT    PSZSSUBZ 
BASSO  Olf  MANTPXTUiTION  Or  PAPER  MOITET 

These  words,  Mr.  President,  are  as 
true  today  as  when  Senator  Jones  ut- 
tered them  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago. 
And  the  cure-all  concept  of  free  trade  is 
M  false  today  as  it  was  characterized 
then  by  my  distinguished  predecessor 
from  the  State  of  Nevada. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Senator 
Jones'  speech. 

In  the  progress  of  time  having  exhausted 
both  physical  and  mental  force  in  compel- 
ling or  persuading  the  people  of  the  world 
to  accept  free  trade,  and  understanding  the 
Importance  of  money  in  its  Influence  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  free  trade  con- 
sumer secured  a  further  share  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  producer  by  a  Eklllful  manipula- 
tion of  the  volume  of  money  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world,  and  by  depriving  of 
the  money  function  the  older,  more  useful, 
and  more  universal  of  the  precious  metals. 

WATXBrBOITT   BBOKZRS   PSOOUCZO  NO   WKALTB 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  the 
pattern  of  our  foreign-trade  freetraders 
today,  and  the  pattern  that  these  water- 
front brokers  and  their  bankers  have 
followed  for  the  past  23  years.  None  of 
them  produce  a  single  iota  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth.  Yet  by  skillful  propagan- 
da, and  by  the  aid  of  nonproducing  bu- 
reaucrats, they  have  managed  to  dictate 
both  the  economy  of  the  producing 
classes  of  this  Nation,  the  farmer,  the 
miner,  the  factory  worker,  the  service 
producer  and  the  housewife,  but  also  the 
exchanging  value  of  their  paper  money. 

For  23  years  successive  administra- 
tions have  been  obsessed  with  the  theory 
that  our  life,  our  economy,  our  wealth, 
and  prosperity  are  dependent  on  our  for- 
eign trade.  Frcxn  some  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partments It  would  seem  that  nothing 
else  matters;  we  must  encourage  more 
imports. 

Toax  KATKur  ZMTO  DXTicpiiro  omoxnsm  vor  im- 
POSTS  IS  OBJScnvs  or  Toaax's  issk-traob 

PROGBAJC 

We  must  turn  this  great  Nation  Into 
%  dumping  r  ound  for  all  the  wares  of 


Europe  and  the  Orient,  good  products, 
poor  products.  Junk  and  shodd^,  it  does 
not  matter  just  so  foreign  stuffs  clog 
our  markets.  Whatever  the  object  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  may  hive  been, 
and  that  object  is  well  defined;  as  Sen- 
ator Jones  pointed  out,  in  the  preamble 
to  our  Constitution,  the  polios^  of  our 
leaders  and  department  heads  is — ^more 
foreign  trade  and  freer  importi. 

What  if  our  mines  do  clcisc  down 
throwing  thousands  of  mineife  out  of 
work  or  on  part  time?  What  if  our  tex- 
tile mills,  or  scores  of  other  plants  and 
factories,  have  to  shutter,  brii^ing  dis- 
tress to  whole  communities?  What  if 
American  jobs  are  given  to  cooilie.  peon, 
and  sweatshop  foreign  labor  and  the 
products  of  this  cheap  labor  do  supplant 
those  of  American  workers  in  pur  mar- 
kets? All  in  the  interests  of  foreign 
trade,  say  our  free-trade  planiiers. 

Now  foreign  trade  is  not  all  ;bad,  and 
it  is  definitely  not  all  good.  I  take  the 
position  that  trade  which  brin^  distress 
to  American  workers  and  c(H]|munities 
and  restricts  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  American  induttries,  or 
which  lessens  our  national  defense  ca- 
pacities \s  detrimental  to  th«  Nation. 
I  have  never  objected  to  foreign  trade 
conducted  on  a  basis  of  fair  find  equal 
competition  for  our  own  mamets.  In 
other  words  I  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween sound  foreign  trade  and  destruc- 
tive foreign  trade,  which  our  3tate  De- 
partment and  its  free-trade  champions 
do  not.  To  them  all  foreign  trade  is 
wonderfuL  . 

ABRAHAM    UNCOLIf    QUOTaU    ON    PORRION    TRAOB 

Abraham  Lincoln  perhaps  Expressed 
the  distinction  between  useful  Joid  non- 
useful  foreign  trade  In  the  clearest  terms 
when  he  observed,  and  I  quotef 

If  I  be  asked  whether  I  would  destroy  all 
conmierce,  I  answer:  "Certainly  not" — I 
would  continue  it  where  it  is  necessary  and 
discontinue  It  where  it  is  not.  Art  instance: 
I  would  continue  commerce  so  f<r  as  it  is 
employed  In  bringing  us  coffee,  ankl  I  would 
discontinue  it  so  far  as  it  is  employed  In 
bringing  us  cotton  goods. 

The  free  traders  want  it  continued  and 
expanded  to  include  evenrthing  and  to 
import  everything  on  a  free-trtde  basis. 

Only  2  months  ago  a  New  York  pic- 
ture magazine  of  immense  cirulation 
whose  editor  has  long  been  defeated  to 
international  causes,  published  an  edi- 
torial titled  "A  Proposal  for  ja  'Giant 
Step* "  which  turns  out  to  be  a|  proposal 
for  complete  free  trade.  ' 

Portimately  the  free  world  has  been  en- 
joying a  long  boom,  sparked  larg^y  by  free 
enterprise  the  editorial  reads  in  part.  But 
this  boom  now  threatens  to  dwinile  before 
It  has  even  begun  to  satisfy  the  w  srld's  un- 
flUed  need  for  trade  and  investncent.  Nor 
has  the  United  States,  the  suppoked  head- 
quarters of  free  enterprise,  done  nearly  what 
it  should  to  stimulate  this  boom  toward  its 
incredibly  greater  potential.  A  defensive 
United  States  trade  policy  represeats  a  fail- 
ure of  leadership.  The  challenge  to  lis  now 
is  to  take  a  giant  step  and  put  bur  trade 
policy  on  the  offensive.  For  thatJ  the  time 
Is  riper  than  ever. 

This  step  is  to  adopt  the  poller  of  com- 
plete free  trade. 

Now  complete,  according  to  toy  Web- 
ster, means  entire — ^wlth  no  par|,  item,  or 
element  lacking. 
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Complete  free  trade,  wh|ch  this  mag- 
azine calls  for,  would  ineai|  unrestricted 
imports  of  foreign  cotton,^  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  peanuts,  butter,  cheese,  and 
other  dairy  products.  Imi^rts  of  these 
foreign-farm  commodities  are  properly 
restricted  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural AdJ  ustment  Act.     | 

It  would  mean  also  unrestricted  and 
tariff-free  imports  of  foreign  sugars,  to- 
bacco,  citrus   fruits, 
many  other  foreign-farm 
ports  of  which  are  now 
laws  or  regulations. 
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Complete  free  trade,  Advocated  In 
such  glowing  terms  by  tnis  magazine, 
would  indeed  be,  as  it's  e<fitorial  states, 
"a  giant  step."  It  woul(i  be  a  giant 
step  toward  the  complete  ^nd  final  ruin 
of  American  agriculture,  in  the  same 
manner  that  many  American  manufac- 
turing industries  are  being  ruined  by  the 
partial  free-trade  program,  inaugurated 
in  1934  and  continued  since,  from  which 
only  agriculture,  to  its  gooi  fortune,  has 
escaped.  Now,  In  one  "giant  step,"  It 
is  proposed  to  include  agriculture. 

I  am  not  surprised.  \ 

There  are  always  elemcints  In  coun- 
tries who  appear  willing  to^  sacrifice  ag- 
riculture. Industry,  energ^,  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  chimera  of  foreign 
trade.  I 

When  the  free-trade  moWment  origi- 
nated in  England,  it  was  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  agriculture.  The  farmers  of 
Britain  were  its  first  target.  Adoption 
of  free  trade,  as  it  applied  to  agriculture, 
was  accomplished  in  1846.  Free  trade 
thus  accomplished  its  initial  objective, 
the  ruin  of  Britain's  famiers.  By  de- 
pressing farm  prices,  whictt  It  did,  Brit- 
ain's statesmen  of  the  free^-trade  school 
also  hoped  to  depress  wages  in  manu- 
facturing. Their  major  hope  was  that 
by  importing  Britain's  foods  from  coim- 
tries  where  farmers  were  still  serfs,  and 
by  exporting  low-wage-cqst  manufac- 
tures, Britain's  foreign  tride  would  be 
augmented  for  the  benefltlof  her  ship- 
pers, waterfront  brokers  and  interna- 
tional bankers.  j 

SZNATOR  JONES'  PHILOSOPRT  ON  POREtGN  TRAOI 

Senator  John  P.  Jones,  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  took  a  candid  vi^  of  foreign 
trade.   Said  the  Senator,  and  I  quote : 

Foreign  trade  exchanges  wiealth:  It  doe* 
not  promote  it.  Wealth  is  not  made  by  ex- 
change, but  by  production.  Ttade  produces 
nothing.  It  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  It  is  not  itaelf 
wealth.    Neither  can  It  makeTwealth.  •  •  • 

Foreign  trade  does  not  add.  to  the  wealth 
of  a  country.  On  the  contrary,  except  inso- 
far as  it  consists  of  articles  inhibited  by 
soU  or  climate  in  one  of  the  countries  to 
the  trade,  it  is  evidence  of  a  vl  clous  distribu- 
tion of  the  industries  of  that  country.  If 
foreign  trade  decreased  by  refuon  of  a  peo- 
ple's supplying  their  own  wants,  the  de- 
crease is  an  evidence  of  increasing  prosperity. 

I  might  say  that  all  thai  Is  necessary 
Is  to  read  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Dulles 
is  now  looking  for  new  markets  for  the 
farm  products  we  buy  and  Btore.  All  he 
does  is  to  make  enemies  ^hen  he  gives 
them  to  a  nation  at  lower  tl^an  the  world 
price,  and  he  makes  mortal  enemies  of 
the  people  in  another  natii  >n  which  has 
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been  supplying  the  market.    Bo  there  Is 
no  end  to  the  matter. 

VORI30N  COlCltRaCK  TRIPUIVe  OOMPARKD  TO 
DOMESTIC  TRADE 

I  resume  quoting  from  Senator  Jones' 
notable  speech: 

But,  In  any  event,  the  foreign  commerce 
of  this  country  is  a  trifle,  a  bagatelle,  com- 
pared with  our  magnificent  domestic  com- 
merce, which,  thanks  to  o\xt  protective 
tariff— 

The  Senator  was  speaking  before  our 
era  of  economic  disarmament — 

is  unexampled  among  the  nations,  whether 
of  the  present  day  or  all  history. 

In  the  extent  and  completeness  of  Its  na- 
tural resources,  and,  above  aU.  in  the  high 
spirit  and  Intellectuality  of  its  people,  our 
country  can  rely  upon  itself. 

I  may  add  that  it  still  can,  given  the 
protection  and  opportunity. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  has  been  during  the  past 
three  administrations,  that  our  country 
cannot  irely  upon  itself. 

This  Department,  and  likewise  the 
Treasury  and  Interior  Departments  in 
the  two  previous  administrations,  made 
a  studied  effort  to  disparage  our  ma- 
terial resources,  and  in  so  doing  it  like- 
wise exhibited  small  confidence  in  the 
spirit  and  intellectuality  of  our  people. 

srsPARAOEMBrr  or  nation's  xesottrces  chal- 

U9f<m>    BT    PACTS    IN    SKNATK    REPORT 

Senate  Report  No.  1627  of  the  83d 
Congress  not  only  demonstrated  that  we 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  become 
self-sufficient  in  all  the  critical  and 
strategic  materials  necessary  to  us  in 
war  or  peace,  but  the  committee,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  expressed  fuU 
confidence  in  the  spirit  and  intelligence 
of  our  own  people,  and  in  their  ability 
to  make  these  material  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Nation,  given  the  opportu- 
nity and  proper  legislation. 

Insteful  we  are  importing  foreign  ma- 
terials, foreign  theories — of  whlc^  the 
free  trade  theory  is  one — and.  in  effect. 
foreign  brains  in  preference  to  our  own. 
all  in  the  interest  of  expanded  foreign 
trade. 

BOW     P0«ElOW     COMBICBCX    CAN    nCPOVOOSH     A 
NATION 

I  resume  quoting  from  Senator  Jones' 
famous  address: 

As  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Se- 
lect ParUamentary  Committee  of  England,  it 
has  often  happened  that  tne  foreign  com- 
merce of  that  country  was  largest  when  the 
times  were  liardest.  because  the  people  at 
home  were  too  poor  to  buy,  and  the  goods 
had  to  be  exported  In  ord«  to  find  a  sale. 
It  is  no  sign  of  prosperity  that  one's  deal- 
ings with  foreigners  increase;  they  may  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  dealings  with  one's 
own  neighbors.  As  production  lncre«Mes,  If 
wages  be  pressed  down,  the  laborer  will  be- 
come less  and  less  a  oon&umer.  and  the  ar- 
ticles he  would  be  gUd  to  buy  If  be  had  the 
money  may  have  to  be  sold  abroad.  Such 
foreign  trade  is  no  sign  that  the  country  is 
getting  richer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ts  a 
sign  that  its  people  are  getting  poorer. 
Foreign  trade  destroys  the  equilibrium  of  a 
nation's  industry;  it  leaves  them  one-sided 
and  disjointed,  and  postpones  indefinitely 
the  period  of  their  natviral  coordination. 

WOU>S    or   A    FBOtTO    PAISIOr 

Then,  Mr.  President,  my  Republican 
Nevada  predecessor,  made  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  finest  statements  on  the 
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compositiaD  of  this  country  that  I  be- 
lieve has  ever  been  made  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  this  subject.   He  said  : 

We  are  one  country  and  one  people,  with 
one  future  and  one  destiny,  subject  to  the 
same  burdens  of  taxation,  to  the  same  du- 
ties and  responsibUities  of  citizenship,  and 
living  on  the  highest  plane  of  material 
civilization  ever  known  to  mankind.  As 
against  all  the  world  we  must  regard  our- 
selves as  one  family,  between  whoee  mem- 
bers there  exist  reciprocal  duties  wlilch  may 
not — nay,  caniu>t — be  overloolted  by  any 
without  injury  to  all. 

CKir  geographical  situation,  separated  as 
we  are  by  the  fiat  of  nature  from  the  older 
forms,  the  stagnant  conditions,  and  the  im- 
bnitlng  clvUization  of  other  continents, 
warrant  tis  In  demanding  of  the  intellectual 
men  among  us.  the  professors  and  political 
economists  of  the  country,  themselves 
sharers  of  the  national  prosperity,  that  they 
shall  take  into  account  the  manhood  and 
the  sphituaUty  of  a  people.  Our  workmen 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  professors  of 
pout©  learning  that  they  shaU  study,  not 
merely  books  of  literature,  but  the  book 
of  lalxir,  and  that  they  shall  cease  their 
attempte  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  the 
free  citizens  of  this  country  to  the  condi- 
tions, infinitely  lower,  which  prevaU  in  other 
countries. 

Senator  Jones  then  termed  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  commerce  of  trifling  char- 
acter compared  with  our  domestic  trade. 
He  quoted  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures 
showing  that  of  the  total  production  in 
1880  only  8  Ms  percent  was  exported,  91 '/2 
percent  ctxisumed  at  home. 


Heasked:     - 

Is  it  worth  while  to  trouble  ouraelves 
alxrut  such  a  foreign  trade  when  our  noma 
trade  offers  to  oiur  fanners,  mantifacturera 
and  merchants  the  richest  market  in  the 
world? 


AND    APTEX    1S34     PRB 
ACT  COMPARED 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  of  mer- 
chandise exports  to  our  national  produc- 
tion of  movable  goods  during  the  present 
century,  both  before  and  after  enact- 
ment of  the  free  trade  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  in  1934,  affords  an  interest- 
ing comparison  with  the  statistics  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  Nevada  prede- 
cessor. 

Even  with  the  billions  of  dollars  In 
loans  and  gifts  and  subsidies  extended  to 
foreign  countries  throughout  the  world. 
providing  them  with  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  our  goods,  our  merchandise  ex- 
port por>ition  has  little  changed  since  the 
day  when  we  protected  our  own  econ- 
omy and  abstained  from  vast  give-aways 
of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Boit  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscord  a 
table  which  I  had  prepared  for  use  in 
Senate  Document  No.  83,  of  the  83d 
Congress,  supplemented  by  the  appro- 
priate data  for  the  years  1956  and  1957 
to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 


United  Stales  production  of  movable  goods,  proportion  exported,  and  foreiffn  aid 
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and  t>ased  on  actual  data  for  S.  10,  or  11  mouths  of  tlie  year,  the  latest  a%-aUable  In  each  case. 
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ntADB  BOX  "flOLD"  UlfDlk  TALSK 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
our  exportable  goods  Is  being  exported 
today.  If  we  deduct  the  money  we  give 
nations  to  buy  our  goods  and  add  to  that 
the  price  of  the  goods  we  sell  abroad, 
we  are  exporting  a  smaller  percentage 
of  our  exportable  goods  than  we  were  In 
1934,  when  the  act  was  first  passed.  It 
was  said  at  that  time  that  it  was  passed 
to  prevent  war.  We  have  had  two  wars 
since  then,  and  are  nearer  to  war  today 
than  we  have  ever  been  before.  So  none 
of  those  things  has  worlced  out. 
*'aArm  at  ih«  snaor  Am  zxmb  at  th«  vmro" 

Senator  Jones  continued : 

TTie  abandonment  of  our  protective  policy 
fOT  the  purpose  of  securing  foreign  trade 
would  be  to  save  at  the  spigot  and  lose  at 
the  biing. 

The  tendency  of  all  free  and  unrestricted 
exchange  is  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  the 
parties  engaged  In  It.  •  •  •  The  tendency 
is  constantly  and  Irresistibly  toward  equali- 
sation. Take  two  reservoirs  in  which  the 
water  Is  of  unequal  height;  connect  them  by 
a  conduit,  and  at  once  the  process  of  equali- 
sation sets  In.  How  soon  it  will  be  com- 
pleted, how  far  the  water  will  fall  In  the  one 
and  rise  In  the  other  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive superficial  areas  of  the  reservoirs,  on  the 
capacity  of  the  conduit,  and  Its  freedom 
from  obstruction.  If  the  low  water  reser- 
voir be  much  the  larger  of  the  two  Its  rise 
will  be  slow  and  relatively  slight,  whUe 
the  faU  of  the  other  wUl  be  rapid  and 
great.  •  •  • 

My  coDtentton.  then,  is  that  In  any  two 
countries  enfaged  In  mutual  Interchange  of 
commodities,  according  as  wages  approach 
a  level  common  to  both,  the  conditions  of 
life  in  both  become  gradually  adjusted  to 
the  new  line  of  wages  untU  those  conditions 
reach  a  stage  at  which  they  are  on  a  level. 

KATION  HSADCD  DOWNWARD  IT  ntEB  nCPOBT 
POLICT  CONmrUKS 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  free 
and  unrestricted  imports  continue,  our 
Nation  will  be  headed  for  the  level  of 
wages  and  living  conditions  in  European 
and  Asiatic  countries.  When  we  reach 
that  level,  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  But  we  are  on  the  way. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  watch  the  imports 
and  watch  the  men  working  in  those  in- 
dustries in  this  covmtry  which  produce 
similar  products,  vmless  they  are  tempo- 
rarlly  employed  In  industries  where  $40 
billion  a  year  will  be  expended  for  na- 
tional defense. 

We  have  been  spending  at  least  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  last  few  years  on  obso- 
lete equipment,  on  the  maintenance  of 
foot  soldiers  in  73  nations,  who  will  be 
dead  when  the  fight  starts;  on  flattops 
which  will  be  sunk  like  canoes  by  either 
submarines  or  being  sprayed  from  air- 
planes. Surface  ships  will  be  no  earthly 
good  in  the  next  war,  except  to  hunt  for 
submarines  within  the  limit  of  shore  pro- 
tection from  the  air. 

Why  do  we  continue  dohig  these 
things?  Why  do  we  keep  soldiers  in  73 
nations,  soldiers  who  will  be  dead  when 
the  fighting  starts?  They  are  sacrificial 
troops,  intended  to  help  the  economy  of 
those  nations  from  which  we  acquire  our 
imports. 

■troAS  vnsus  wrkat 

.  ^^  ^"  ^^^  discussing  a  sugar  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  asked  an 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  State  why  he  was 


f 
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so  insistent  that  Cuba  retain  88  of  90 
percent  of  the  additional  sugar  lion- 
sumption.  in  addition  to  what  was  lOlo- 
cated  to  our  own  Nati<m  in  the  beetand 
cane  s\igar  market,  and  to  Hawaii  land 
Puerto  Rico.  I 

He  said,  "They  buy  our  wheat."    ' 
I   said,   "That   Is   very   interesting. 
When  they  buy  om-  wheat,  what  do  they 
pay  us  for  it?     Do  they  pay  our  supbort 
price  or  the  world  price?" 

rOBSGN   TSAOB   AT   WTTTD    STATES    TAXPAtoS' 
XZPKNSK 

He  was  a  little  hesitant.  He  laid, 
"The  world  price."  j 

I  asked,  "When  we  buy  their  sitar, 
what  do  we  pay  them?  Do  we  pay  four 
support  price  for  sugar,  or  the  wbrld 
price,  under  which  Cuba  would  niake 
money?"  \ 

He  said,  "We  pay  the  support  prlice.** 
So  I  figured  out  then  and  there — it  is 
In  the  Record  twice  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  when  the  sugar  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance — feat 
every  100  pounds  of  wheat  we  send  to 
Cuba  cost  the  taxpayers  $1,35.  And  ttiat 
is  called  foreign  trade.  It  may  be  for- 
eign trade,  but  we  simply  cannot  afiord 
that  kind  of  foreign  trade.  i 


PRODUCTS  OF  CHXAP   LABOR   n»   CHEAP   NATIONS 
WILL  CHXAFEN  OUR  OWN  STANDARDS   | 

Senator  Jones  then  said:  ! 


It  Is  vain,  therefore,  for  a  nation  possea^ng 
a  high  order  of  workmen  to  attempt  to  bene- 
fit itself  by  trading  with  a  "cheap"  na^on. 
If  It  persists  In  doing  so,  the  Inevltablw  re- 
Bult  must  be  that  in  time  both  nations  IwlU 
be  equaUy  cheap.  Whoever  insists  on  hav- 
ing cheap  labor  from  others  will.  In  the  #nd, 
find  that  In  the  process  of  cheapening  the 
labor  of  others  his  own  labor  has  been 
cheapened  in  precisely  the  same  proportion. 
International  freedom  of  trade  Is  biit  a 
process  of  international  leveling.  Lay  down 
the  connecting  pipe  of  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  between  any  two  nations,  and  Instaatly 
the  equalizing  process  begins. 

The  more  we  cultivate  foreign  commerce 
the  more  numerously  do  we  lay  down  $nd 
keep  open  pipes  of  Intercommunication 
tween  the  reservoirs  of  Industrial  and  s 
life  characteristics  of  our  own  country 
of  the  countries  with  which  that  comm 
is  conducted.  This  can  only  resxilt  In  lo 
Ing  greatly  the  level  of  prosperity  of  our  ^ 
pie.  while,  owing  to  the  much  larger  po 
latlon  of  other  continents,  not  greatly 
vating  the  level  of  theirs. 

Even  were  equalization  to  be  establlsied 
between  this  country  and  foreign  couni^ee 
on  the  basis  of  present  conditions,  how^re 
we  to  know  that  that  range  of  equalization 
is  to  continue?  Bow  are  we  to  know  that 
the  exploiters  of  foreign  labor  will  not  fotce 
stm  lower  the  wages  and  conditions  of  Uielr 
workmen  In  order  to  seciire  for  themae 
a  continuing  advantage  over  us.  We  tatoyr 
bow  difficult  and  undesirable  it  is  to  rediice 
labor  in  this  country;  it  may  not  be  so 
flcult  to  reduce  It  abroad.  Our  laborer  oan 
go  to  the  land;  the  foreign  laborer  cannot. 
With  the  sUghtost  hope  of  success  held  oiit, 
the  foreign  manufacturers  would  mak((  a 
desperate  struggle  to  secure  oxu-  markitB. 
and,  when  secured  to  keep  them.  To  accoin- 
pllsh  their  piupose  they  would  reduce  to  miv 
desired  level  the  wages  of  thebr  laborers,  omrs 
would  submit  to  no  serious  reduction  wl 
out  a  struggle  that  would  convulse  socl 

To  set  in  motion  the  International  equu- 
telng  process  aU  that  needs  to  be  done  lalto 
destroy  the  tariff  wall,  and  lay  down  t^e 
connecting  pipe  of  freedom  of  trade  wHii 
foreign  coxmtriea.  i 


SENATOR    JONRB'    DEriNlTIOW    OV    TTABI] 

Senator  Jones  also  gave  in  jthis  ad- 
dress what  I  consider  one  of  toe  finest 
dennitions  of  a  tariff.   He  said 

It  Is  charged  that  a  tariff  U  i  tax.  It 
■tnkes  me.  Mr.  President,  that  It  would  b* 
more  correct  to  say  that  It  is  the  pi4ce  which 
the  foreign  manxifacturers  pay  to  ttUs  coun- 
try for  the  privilege  of  selling  thiproduct 
of  foreign  labor  in  our  market.  ' 

A  duty  of  40  percent  ad  valore^  means 
that  for  every  $100,000  worth  of  labor  in  the 
concrete  which  the  foreigner  ships  into  this 
coimtry  we  charge  him  $40,000.  that  U  to 
say,  we  charge  him  that  sum  for  the  privi- 
lege of  cheating  our  workmen  out  of  the 
work  of  this  country,  to  which,  I  ^aint^jn 
they  have  the  first  rtght  and  titleJ 

THE   TEST   or  A   SOTTND   TARXVV 

Senator  Jones  called  the  tru*  test  of 
whether  a  tariff  is  proper  is  to  be  found 
In  the  answer  to  the  question: 

Are  we  doing  our  own  work?  1 

The  tarifr,  he  insisted.  "oug»t  to  be 
sufficient  to  insure  oiu*  people' against 
the  competition  of  foreign  labor  and 
foreign  capital." 

He  continued:  j 

But  we  are  told  by  the  fTeetraiers  that 
poutlcal  economy  teaches  that  we  iust  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  In  the  dear- 
est. That  Is  good  poUtlcal  economy  for  the 
few.  but  bad  political  economy  for  the  many. 
For  a  short  time  one  may  get  an  artltle  cheap' 
In  a  foreign  market,  but  the  artlcl*  U  dear 
at  any  price  if  its  purchase  abroad  discour- 
ages or  postponea  the  production  pr  devel- 
opment of  •  slmliar  arUcle  In  6ur  own 
coimtry.  [ 

The  cheapness  that  freetraders  ar$  seeking 
means  the  ultimate  cheapness  of  men,  an 
Inferiority  of  citizenship,  a  cheapqeas  that 
submits  men  to  squalor  of  Uvlng.  ithU  form 
of  cheapness  U  odious  and  repulsive  In 
order  to  get  cheaper  goods  for  the  moment 
they  would  cheapen  our  Instltutlohs  The 
aspiration  of  the  Republican  Party  is  not  for 
that  form  of  cheapness,  but  for  the  cheap- 
ness developed  by  science  and  proiAoted  by 
art,  the  cheapness  that  resiUU  from  llnproved 
methods  of  production.  ] 

I  maintain  that  the  first  duty  of  {the  gov- 
ernment of  a  republic  Is  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain such  economic  poUcies  as  shaU  protect 
Its  citizens  from  a  degrading  competition 
with  cheap  people,  with  those  wbo  have 
no  alternative  but  to  take  what  14  offerwl 
OT  starve,  men  who  are  obliged  to  aiccept  in 
retiu^for  their  labor  the  smaUest  lamount 
that  wUl  sustain  animal  life. 

"With  the  freetrader  the  dream  df  life  Is 
<Sheapne«8.''  •  •  •  One  cheap  maW  begeU 
soother.  If  the  hatter  must  hav*  cheap 
^^'  "lioemaker  must  have  cheap  hats 

K  both  must  have  cheap  clothes,  th«e  must 
be  cheap  farmers  to  raise  the  wool,  cheap 
spinners  to  spin  It,  cheap  weavers  to  Weave  it. 
cheap  sewing  women  and  cheap  twllors  to 
make  It  into  clothing.  To  supply  cheap  ma- 
chinery for  the  shoemaker  and  the  hatter 
we  must  have  cheap  machinists:  To  supplv 
the  needs  of  existence  for  aU  these,  theri 
must  be  cheap  agricultural  produce,  and 
cheap  grocers;  to  repair  their  housse  there 
miist  be  cheap  carpenters  and  palntjers. 

CHEAP  SELLBIS  WAITT  TO  BITr  nwip 

Senator  Jones  gave  other  illustrations 
Of  the  appllcaUon  of  the  free-tra4e  nhl- 
losophy  to  the  ways  of  life.         | 

K  the  Englishman  sells  cheap  siloes  ha 
win  insist  on  getting  cheap  wheat.      ' 

-.,!Vt  V  ''""^-  'O'  *»»•  »ake  of  the  price 
Which  happens  to  be  ruling  abroad  today, 
to  permit  our  home  manufacturers  to  lan- 
guish, if  not  to  die.  and  the  inventive,  genius 
or  our  people  to  decline?    It  does  nAt  need 
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tlw  eye  of  a  prophet  to  see  that  had  we  no 
tariff  charge  on  the  foreign  article  the  for- 
eign manTifacttD*ers  would  flood  our  market 
with  their  goods,  destroying  our  Industries. 
It  la  equally  clear  that  they  could  then  raise 
the  price  of  the  articles  to  whatever  figure 
they  pleased. 

One  of  the  principal  effects  of  the  tariff, 
therefore,  is  that  by  the  development  of 
home  manufactures  we  are  protected  from 
the  exorbitant  prices  which.  In  the  absence 
of  the  home  product,  we  should  be  oompeUed 
to  pay  for  the  products  of  foreign  factories 
and  workshops. 

The  duty  of  this  Republic  Is  to  assist  In 
the  cheapening  of  products,  not  by  cheapen- 
ing humanity,  but  by  cheapening  the  proc- 
esses of  labor.  This  is  the  only  method  con- 
sistent with  progresa.  By  any  other  method, 
humanity  must  retrograde,  not  advance.  By 
this  method  the  result  Is  effected  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  Industry  aU  the  subtle 
powers  of  science  for  the  Uberatlon  of  man 
from  the  slow  and  toilsome  method  of  tumd 
labor. 

Our  worklngmen.  who  with  hand  and  brain 
have  been  busy  devising  new  labor-saving 
processes,  have  year  by  year  reduced  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  without  reducing  the 
wages  of  the  producer.  They  have  cheap- 
ened the  article  without  cheapening  the 
artisan. 

FREE  IMMTGRATION-ntEE  TRADE,  TWIN  EVn.8 

Senator  Jones  saw  little  distinction  be- 
tween free  inunigration  and  free  trade. 
Under  the  free-trade  doctrine,  he  ob- 
served: 

While  the  foreign  laborer  might  remain 
physically  In  his  own  country,  he  would  be 
here  no  less  actually  in  the  form  of  boses 
and  bales  of  goods. 

Since  the  foreign  laborers  can  exercise 
their  vocation  In  this  country  without  their 
personal  presence:  since,  with  boses  and 
bales  by  the  million,  containing  their  cheap 
goods,  they  can  control  our  Industrial  con- 
ditions, the  basis  and  foundation  of  our 
people's  prosperity  and  Independence,  why 
not  entitle  them  to  send  here,  at  each  recur- 
ring period  of  our  general  elections,  boxes 
and  bales  containing  countless  millions  of 
their  cheap  votes,  that  they  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  destroy  the  poUcy  of  protection 
and  secure  a  more  perfect  freedom  of  trade? 

TRADE  ACT  RENDERED  CITIZENS  VOTKLESB  ON  OT7R 
BOONOKIC   PSOTXCnON 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  what  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  from  Nevada, 
were  he  again  with  us.  and  on  this  floor 
today,  would  think,  when  he  discovered, 
as  he  would  discover,  that  the  votes  of 
millions  of  Americans,  even  if  they  were 
unanimous,  could  have  not  one  iota  of 
effect  now  on  our  present  foreign  eco- 
nomic or  tariff  policy.  Nor  have  our 
millions  of  citizens,  imder  ,i»resent  laws, 
any  voice  in  determining  wliat  that  pol- 
icy shall  be:  not  even  the  96  Senators 
and  435  Members  of  the  House  chosen 
by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress, have  any  say  or  influence — even 
though  the  Constitution  puts  it  in  their 
hands. 

VOTES   IN  EOREIGN  CUUMTRIKS  MAT   AFFECT   OUR 
TARBfT  policies:    AMERICAN  VOTES  DO  NOT 

In  fact  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
"countless  millions  of  clieap  votes,"  as 
Senator  Jones  termed  them,  cast  in  for- 
eign countries,  do  affect  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  tariff  policies,  while  those  cast 
by  our  citlaens  and  producers  over  here 
can  have  no  effect  at  all  until  Congress 
repeals  the  act  living  the  power  to  de- 
termine these  policies  to  an  international 
agency  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 


known  at  OATT;  or  allows  It  to  expire  in 
June  of  this  year,  1958. 

In  1934  the  Congress  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  Oonstltutian — article  I. 
section  8 — and  turned  over  its  powers  to 
regulate  tariffs  and  the  national  eoon- 
omy  to  the  Executive. 

The  Executive  passed  it  on  to  the  State 
Department.  Actually,  it  was  the  State 
Department  which  made  the  treaty. 

Jn  1947  the  authority  was  transferred 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  more  familiarly  known  as  GATT. 
now  holding  its  12th  session  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  one  of  the  great  resort  cit- 
ies of  Europe,  some  4,000  miles  distant 
from  our  shores. 

GHANA,    MALATA    VOTE    IN    OATT    EQUAL    TO    OUR 
OWN 

Thirty-seven  countries  have  repre- 
sentatives, or  are  entitled  to  have  rep- 
resentatives, at  this  GATT  session,  each 
of  them  with  one  vote.  or.  in  other  words 
with  a  power  and  voice  equal  to  our 
own.  The  two  most  recent  members  are 
Ghana,  a  recently  created  country  in 
Africa,  and  Malaya,  which  also  only  re- 
cently was  permitted  its  own  govern- 
ment. Each  has  one  vote,  the  same  as 
ourselves.  Communist  Czechoslovakia 
has  one  vote. 

The  United  States,  as  do  the  36  other 
foreign  countries,  sends  a  delegation  to 
GATT  to  assist  in  dividing  up  our  mar- 
kets with  every  low-wage  country  of  the 
world,  but  not  one  single  elected  official 
is  a  member  of  that  delegation. 

GATT    NEVER   SUBMITTED   TO   OONCREBS 

As  for  GATT,  itself.  Congress  has  no 
official  cognizance  of  it.  It  has  never 
been  submitted  to  Congress  for  approval 
or  rejection. 

They  come  in  left  handed,  with  what 
Is  called  the  OTC — ^the  Office  of  Trade 
Cooperation.  If  you  approve  trade  co- 
operation, you  approve  GATT.  If  you 
do  not  approve  it,  the  other  nations  wiU 
continue  to  get  our  assistance  under  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  This  was 
testified  by  Mr.  Dulles,  under  my  ques- 
tioning in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance  in  1955,  when  the  act  was  renewed 
for  3  years.  It  is  simply  one  of  those 
things.  If  we  do  not  pass  it,  it  continues 
under  existing  law;  if  we  pass  it,  we  ap- 
prove what  is  being  done.  It  is  a  case  of 
heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 

CATT    AN   INTERNATIONAL   BURBAUCRACT 

The  entire  GATT  operation  is  com- 
pletely insulated  from  any  vote  or  votes 
by  any  American  citizen.  You  cannot 
vote  for  or  against  the  United  States  del- 
egate at  GATT  even  should  he  turn  your 
job  over  to  a  foreign  worker  or  destroy 
your  industry,  because  he  is  not  an 
elected  official.  He  is  a  State  Depart- 
ment imderling. 

You  cannot  express  your  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  any  Member  of 
Congress  because  of  what  GATT  may  do 
to  you  or  to  your  business,  because  no 
Member  of  Congress  participates  in  these 
37 -nation  sessions,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
has  ever  been  given''  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  this  international 
monstrosity  itself. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Republi- 
can way  of  shaping  economic  policy. 


It  is  not  a  democratic  way  of  shaplnc 
economic  policy. 

It  is  bureaucratic  dictatorship,  not 
self-imposed  to  be  sure,  but  conferred  by 
act  of  Congress. 

THE  MECHANICS   OF  DESPOTISM 

The  organization  known  at  GATT  is 
the  very  type  of  organization  against 
which  Senator  John  P.  Jones  warned  in 
the  speech  fr<Mn  which  I  have  quoted. 
I  recommend  his  speech.  In  full,  to  my 
colleagues.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  despotism  and  the  freedom  of 
gcvemment  our  Founding  Fathers  de- 
signed for  ourselves. 

Despotism  exists,  Ssnator  Jones  said, 
when  all  power  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
lay  leaders  who  act  without  responsi- 
bility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Senator  would 
be  allowed  inside  the  GATT  negotiations 
until  they  were  completed  and  signed — 
not  one  Senator  or  Representative.  We 
merely  represent  the  people  at  home,  so 
we  have  no  place  in  tliat  organization. 

BOW  PKXSKNT  CONGBESS  CAN  LIBKRATE  UNtTED 
STATXS  FROM  GATT 

So  I  agree  that  we  have  no  place  there, 
but  I  also  agree  that  they  have  no  place 
in  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  to  do 
this  year  is  simply  not  pass  any  measure 
of  that  sort.  In  that  event,  the  au- 
thority now  transferred  to  Geneva,  for 
the  regiilati<m  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
national  econcnny  by  36  competitive  na- 
tions, will  automatically  revert  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Then  all 
the  multilateral  agreements  and  bilateral 
agreements,  as  made  by  our  great  Secre- 
taiy  of  State — who  worked  for  Mr.  Ache- 
son  until  the  Republican  administration 
took  over  the  Govertunent — wiU  also  lAU 
by  the  wayside,  either  when  they 
run  their  course  of  3  years  or  wt 
President  serves  due  notice  to 
agreements.  Then,  after  6  months,  or 
whatever  period  the  law  requires,  that 
authority  will  automatically  revert  to 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  un- 
der the  1930  Tariff  Act,  which  provides 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  producing  an  article  tsc 
a  similar  article  in  the  chief  competitive 
foreign  nations.  The  Commission  will 
be  able  to  do  that  every  day  or  every  6 
months  or  every  2  years,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  President  or  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  Congressional  committee  or  at 
the  invitation  of  a  supplier  or  seller;  or 
the  Conunission  will  be  able  to  review  it 
at  its  own  motion,  whenever  it  sees  fit 
to  do  so. 

OIVB      AMERICAN     MANTrPACTUREBS      PRODUCERS' 
KIGST  TO  COKFETX  FOB  AMBOCAM  MABKXT 

Mr.  President,  the  "free  trade"  that  Is 
referred  to  in  articles  published  in  so 
many  of  the  American  newspapers  and 
magazines,  is  not  favored  by  many  Amer- 
icans. Of  course,  a  few  persons  say 
there  should  not  be  a  tariff.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  particular  term  does  not 
have  to  be  used;  we  can  refer  either  to 
a  tariff  or  to  a  duty.  We  do  not 
care  what  term  is  used.  In  any  event, 
on  the  basis  ot  the  1930  Tariff  Act,  the 
duty  or  tariff  must  be  adjusted  in  such 
a  way  and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
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be  possible  for  American  manufacturers 
to  compete  for  the  American  market. 
In  that  event,  the  less  efficient  ones  will 
have  to  get  out  of  business.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that;  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  American  system. 

ABAKSOmCKIfT  OF  TRX  AJOBICAM  BT8XKIC 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon I  have  been  quoting  the  words  of  a 
great  predecessor  of  mine  from  the  State 
of  Nevada.  I  favor,  as  did  he.  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

Of  course,  in  his  day  all  these  fine 
things  had  not  been  even  thought  of- 
fer instance,  to  have  the  United  States 
abandon  the  gold  standard,  and  to  have 
American  firms  price  themselves  out  of 
every  market  in  the  world,  and  to  con- 
tinue inflation.  Our  Republican  admin- 
istration is  doing  no  more  to  stop  infla- 
tion that  the  Truman  administration  or 
the  Roosevelt  administration  did. 

Our  Republican  administration  is  giv- 
ing only  llpservice  to  stopping  inflaUon— 
as  has  been  done  for  25  years.  Likewise, 
it  is  giving  only  lipservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  the  American  policy. 
The  only  difference  between  our  Republi- 
can administration  and  the  precedtog 
Democratic  administrations  is  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  is  condemning  the  two 
preceding  administrations.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  our  Republican  administra- 
tion is  carrying  on  exactly  what  the  pre- 
ceding Democratic  administrations  in- 
augurated. 

■COMOMIC  DESPOTISM 

Mr.    President,    GATT    is    economic 
despotism. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  in 
the  speech  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and 
all  of  which  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues, drew  a  sharp  distinction  between 
despotism  and  the  form  of  government 
the  Pounding  Fathers  designed  for  our 
coxmtry.  Despotism  exists,  he  said, 
where  all  power  lies  "In  the  hands  of  a 
few,  while  the  masses  are  inert  and  with- 
out responsibility." 

With  GATT,  all  power  lies  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  few,  and  the  masses  are  given 
no  share  whatever  of  the  responsibilty 

"With  us,"  the  late  Nevada  Senator 
continued,  when  speaking  proudly  in  this 
Chamber  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago. 
**the  responsibilities  of  government  are 
shared  by  all.  We  have  no  privileged 
class.  Power  is  distributed  throughout 
the  entire  community." 

What  could  that  great  Nevada  patriot 
and  statesman  say  now.  when  neither  the 
American  people  nor  Congress  may  share 
In  the  responsibilities  of  Government,  as 
they  pertain  to  our  foreign  economic 
poUcy,  but  when  the  power  reposes  in  a 
Hydraheaded  organization  of  37  nations 
sitting  at  Geneva,  with  the  power  to  de- 
stroy any  competitive  industry  in  the 
United  States. 


trous  policies  and  dictates  impost  by 
GATT,  sitting  in  Geneva.  4.0C0  {miles 
away. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  ott  this 
floor,  and  as  a  reading  of  the  Constitution 
will  confirm,  the  Constitution  rq^osed 
in  Congress  the  power  to  lay  and  opllect 

duties  and  imposts — ^meaning  taiiffs 

and  the  power  to  regulate  our  foreign 
commerce.  Congress  recklessly,  a^d  In 
my  opinion  Illegally,  transferred  this 
power  to  the  executive  branch  in  1934, 
which,  in  1947  retransferred  it  to  Geneva, 
under  the  authority  given,  so  statas  the 
state  Department,  in  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  i 

There  is  but  one  way  now,  therefore, 
by  which  Congress  can  restore  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  thus  per- 
form its  duties  and  obligations  t^  the 
American  people  in  the  interest  o  our 
national  economy. 

L«T  TRAOX  ACT  DIK  AND  BSTUBM  TO  CONSTTT  THON 

That  is  to  permit  the  nefarious  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  to  expire  cm  its 
present  death  date,  June  30.  1958.  T 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  revat  to 
the  Constitution.  | 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  Senator  John 
P.  Jones'  proud  statement  of  September 
10,  1890  on  this  floor  be  true— nafely, 
that  "With  us  the  responsibilities  of 
government  are  shared  by  all.  We  have 
no  privileged  class,"  and  that  "pow  er  Is 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  (lom- 
munity." 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  aga  n  be 
free  from  the  shackles  of  foreignlow- 
wage  economic  despotism. 


Janmry  SI 


DE- 


AMnUCA'S  LAST   BXCOX7RSK 

Mr.  President,  under  om-  system  of 
government,  wherever  there  Is  a  wrong 
fortunately  there  is  a  recourse.  A  power 
mistakenly— and  I  contend  unconstitu- 
tionally—given away  by  Congress  can  be 
regained  by  Congress.  This,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Supreme  Court  determina- 
tion—which that  Court  has  declined  to 
make,  is  the  only  recourse  the  people 
and  the  Congress  now  have  to  the  disas- 


OREGON'S  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
PENDS  MORE  AND  MORE  ON  ife. 
Lie  LmiBER 

During  the  deUvery  of  Mr.  Mal(|ne's 
speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wid  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield?  ] 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  shall  be  happt  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  an  insertion  in  the  RecoJ),  if 
what  he  has  to  say  may  appear  atlthe 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witlout 
Objection,  the  remarks  of  the  Senitor 
from  Oregon  will  appear  at  the  con  ;lu- 
sion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  f  om 
Nevada. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  my  friend  f  om 
Nevada,  and  assure  him  that  my  state- 
ment is  only  one  page  in  length.     T 

Mr.  President,  the  lumber  industry 
which  is  the  major  industry  in  my  Sttite' 
is  in  a  slump.  A  forest  products  anafcst' 
Mr.  William  Dean,  from  my  hometfwn 
of  Eugene,  has  done  a  very  creditable  job 
of  summing  up  the  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Januar  ^  2 
1958,  issue  of  Random  Lengths  be  priz  ted 
at  this  pohit  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma  ;ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsci  »rd 
as  follows :  ' 

GOODBT,    1957,   AHD   GOOD   RiDDANCS 

"I  don't  know  how  we've  gotten  by  the 
a  years.    Sometimes  I  wonder  why  we'v< 
tried." 

The  speaker  Is  a  young  lumberman,  mxc  » 
tired  and  worried.  Although  his  compiny 
has  operated  without  a  major  shutdown  s  ace 


the  strike  of  1054,  it  has  been  hit  from  all 
sides  by  things  largely  beyond  ttie  owuei»' 
control.  The  blows  have  been  s^gnlflcantly 
more  violent  in  the  last  13  moiitha.  This 
limiberman  is  one  of  hundreds  i  who  were 
happy  to  see  old  1957  bow  out.       I 

But.  is  1958  anything  to  look  forward  tot 
The  limiber  industry  has  been  i|i  a  steady 
decline  for  2  years  from  tbe  peaks  reached 
in  1956  and  before.  WiU  the  industry  go 
Into  a  runaway  tailspin  in  the  neat  year,  or 
wUl  aU  of  the  loose  ends  come  baok  together 
In  a  leveling  out?  Unqualifiedly,  the  out- 
look is  better.  There  are  signs  that  the  de- 
mand for  lumber  will  show  alight  improve- 
ment. More  to  the  point,  producUon.  as 
well  as  Inventories  on  both  the  mJU  and  re- 
taller  levels,  are  Anally  becoming  coordi- 
nated with  the  volume  of  demjand — thus 
creating  a  situation  with  which  the  indus- 
try can  live.  A  review  of  the  la«t  3  years, 
coupled  with  a  look  ahead,  provide*  the  basis' 
for  this  moderately  optimistic  vlefvpolnt. 

Lumber,  even  after  manufactxire  in  th« 
mills  of  the  West,  Is  still  largely  f  raw  ma- 
terial. Its  use.  and  consequently!  the  con- 
dition of  the  industry  from  tiie  logger 
through  the  eastern  retailer,  is  dependent 
on  both  consumer  demand  and  tflie  ability 
of  another  manufacturer  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct which  will  satisfy  that  dekand.  In 
1954.  the  gears  meshed  and  beljthrough 
most  of  1955.  Housing  construction,  the 
most  Important  market  for  westeita  lumber, 
boomed.  In  the  peak  month  of  jilay  1955' 
nearly  140,000  new  dwelling  uhlta  were 
started  The  level  of  activity  remained  high 
and  1955  was  a  banner  year  with  i^ore  than 
1.3  million  new  homes  started.  The  next 
year  failed  to  meet  the  optlmlstid  ezoecta. 
tlons  held  for  it.  m       k^^i- 

1.  ICOMTRLT  HOTJSmO  STATTS  <m  T^TTSANDS) 
OVia  THE  r.AST  3  TEARS  SHOW  THE  CONSISTUrT 
DECLIN«  IN  BUILDINO  ACTIVrTT— TTArrS  DT 
1957  WKRS  AT  TH«  LOWEST  POINT  ^  •  TSABS 

Ordere  placed  with  the  mills  Showed  a 
similar  decline.  As  reported  by  the  West 
CJoabt  Lumbermen's  Association,  orders 
placed  in  the  Douglas-flr  region  dripped  1  % 
billion  board-feet  from  1955  to  1  )57.  The 
major  decline  was  In  orders  place  1  for  rail 
shipment.  In  1957  these  ordeni  totaled 
1.219.000,000  board-feet  less  than  in  1956  and 
more  than  500  million  feet  lees  thah  in  1956 
Cto  the  other  hand,  cargo  ordeifs.  which 
showed  a  drop  of  24  million  feet  In  1956  were 
actually  6  million  above  the  1955  leiel  at  the 
end  of  November  of  this  year.  Shipments 
from  the  region  covered  by  the  Western  Pine 
Association  in  1957  were  down  8  per(«nt  from 
1956. 

a.  RAIL  CAES  or  LITMBiat  LOADED  IN  WESTERN 
OBSCON  FELL  STEADU-T  FROM  THE  ijvsS  HIGH 
IN  THE  FIRST  10  MONTHS  OF  BACH  OF  THB 
LAST  3  TEARS  T 

OrdlnarUy,  a  decline  in  orders  (knd  pro- 
duction)  could  be  taken  by  the  iroducers 
without  too  much  damage.    They  ctould  say, 
"Well,  business  Is  down  and  we're  »ot  mak- 
ing as  much  money  as  we  did  diirlng  the 
boom."    However,  in  many  cases,  Tt  is  lit- 
erally true  that  lumber  firms  are  not  making 
any  money.    This  has  not  been  caused  so 
much  by  the  drop  in  orders  as  by  «he  effect 
of  other   factors.     To   use   Dougla»-flr   pro- 
ducers as  an  example,  this  is  what  happened: 
In  1954-55  the  demand  for  lumber  was  so 
great  that  buyers  were  outbidding  each  other 
frantically.    The  mills.  In  order  to  ieet  that 
demand   bid  outrageously  against  eiich  other 
for  the  Federal  timber  which  in  thfe  North- 
west consists  of  some  70  percent  of  tbe  avail- 
able merchantable  stumpage.    At  Auctions, 
prices  frequently  went  to  more  tha^  double 
the  upset  appraisal  put  on  the  timber  by 
the  Federal  agencies.    The  mills,  who  in  that 
year  bid  an  average  of  $40  a  thousand  board- 
feet  for  stumpage  and  In  some  ca$es  went 
as  high  as  $70  and  $80.  were  gambling  on  a 
continuation  of  the  1965  market,    "ihe  Fed- 
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eral  agencies,  whose  appraisals  were  based 
on  an  earlier  and  lower  market,  were  roundly 
criticized  for  offering  timber  at  too  low  a 
price  and  speedily  took  steps  to  raise  their 
base. 

But,  in  truth,  the  Inflated  bidding  was 
being  done  in  advance  of  an  impending  de- 
flated market.  Because  Federal  appraisal 
levels  always  lag  weeks  or  months  behind 
actual  market  conditions  this  situation  has 
been  continued  since  1955.  Here  is  what 
tnis  inflated  bidding  on  a  falling  market 
meant  to  one  mlllowner:  In  late  July  1955, 
he  bid  644.76  a  thousand  for  a  tract  of  na- 
tional forest  timber.  The  operator  was  re- 
quired to  construct  slightly  more  than  4 
miles  of  road  which  was  a  cost  In  addition 
to  the  sale  price  of  the  timber.  Logging  and 
mining  costs  added  nearly  640  per  thousand 
to  the  expense  of  producing  lumber  from 
this  tract.  The  operator's  profit  from  this 
tract  depended  almost  entirely  on  his  high 
grade,  his  overrun,  and  on  underweight  cred- 
its which  he  might  get  on  his  rail  shipments. 
At  the  time  the  timber  was  purchased,  green 
lumber,  his  basic  product,  was  worth  177  a 
thousand  for  Const.  25  percent  Std.  2"  R/L 
Dimension.  A  year  later,  when  he  began  log- 
ging, the  price  had  fallen  to  $66  a  thousand. 
Had  he  waited  for  another  year,  the  timber 
which  he  had  purchased  on  a  $77  market 
would  have  brought  only  $60.  The  price  has 
fallen  another  $3  to  $5  since  then. 

Without  going  into  great  detaU.  there  have 
been  other  depressing  factors  from  the  mill 
standpoint.  WhUe,  generally,  labor  costs 
have  been  fairly  static  since  the  1954  strike 
other  production  expenses  have  risen.  Until 
recently,  stumpage  prices  have  remained  rel- 
atively high  largely  becatise  of  an  artificial 
shortage  which  results  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's control  and  low  level  of  manage- 
ment of  the  major  supply  of  raw  material. 
Over  the  3 -year  period,  mills  have  been  forced 
to  absorb  freight-rate  increases  which  nor- 
mally would  have  been  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

1.    DOLLAR    RETTTRN    TO    PRODUCTNO    Mn.L8    HAS 
TAKEN    A    SUBSTANTIAL    TUMBLE    IN    THB    LAST 

TEAR PRICES    FOR     ISSS    FOLLOWED    A    FAIRLT 

NORMAL  PATTERN  BXTr  CHART  DOES  NOT  RE- 
FLECT STTBSTANTIAL  INCREASE  IN  STUMPAGE 
AND  PRODUCTION  COSTS  IN  THAT  TEAR BE- 
CAUSE PROFTT  MARGIN  WAS  NARROWED  SXTB- 
STANTIALLT  IN  ISSS,  MILLS  WERE  IN  A 
WEAKENED  POSITION  GOING  INTO  LAST  TXAB 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  of  these  con- 
ditions has  been  to  create  in  the  lumber  pro- 
ducing regions  a  recession  which  has  now 
progressed  beyond  the  "mild"  classification. 

Oregon,  which  is  almost  entirely  a  lumber 
economy,  has  felt  the  gp-eatest  effect.  In 
1957  peak  employment  failed  to  reach  the 
83,600  man  level  of  the  1950-52  average. 
Claims  for  unemployment  compensation  are 
at  an  alltlme  high.  Many  of  those  working 
are  on  the  Job  only  3  to  4  days  a  week  and 
consequently  have  lost  from  20  to  40  percent 
of  their  weekly  buying  Income.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  felt  in  every  line  of  business. 

If  the  Industry's  condition  is  as  bleak  as 
the  foregoing  figures  indicate,  why  dont  we 
caU  it  a  bad  deal  and  bunch  our  cards?  The 
primary  reason,  of  course,  is  that  every  lum- 
berman— manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  re- 
taller — has  hope  for  the  future.  What  this 
future  holds  is  mostly  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
However,  there  are  certain  indications,  good 
and  bad,  which  should  be  weighed.  (Some 
of  these,  incidentally,  will  be  explored  fully 
In  future  Dividends.)  Some  of  the  things 
which  wUl  have  considerable  bearing  on  the 
future  health  of  the  lumber  indtutry  in- 
clude : 

The  availabUity  of  Federal  stumpage  at  a 
price  which  tbe  mills  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
outlook  here  Is  better.  Federal  stumpage  has 
become  a  major  factor  only  in  the  last  6  to 
10  years,  and  a  surprising  number,  even  in 
the  Industry  in  the  West,  are  Just  beginning 


to  fully  appreciate  its  value.  The  level  of 
management  currently  is  far  below  wiiat  it 
should  be,  but  an  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons realize  the  potential  that  exists.  Be- 
cause of  other  conditions,  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, the  progress  in  the  next  year 
is  more  likely  to  resemble  a  baby's  step  than 
a  giant's  stride. 

The  cost  of  transporting  lumber  for  man- 
ufacturer to  eastern  customer.  This  wUl 
continue  to  increase.  Tbe  railroads  already 
bave  filed  for  a  3-percent  increase  on  lumber 
with  no  maximum.  This  will  be  protested, 
but  in  the  end  the  raUroaders  will  get  the 
raise.  However,  because  of  tbe  national  eco- 
nomic downtrend,  a  second  Increase  In  1958 
is  not  likely.  On  the  plus  side,  there  Is  a 
chance  that  concerted  effort  by  the  rail- 
roads, assisted  by  lumbermen  who  write  their 
Congressmen,  will  succeed  in  eliminating  the 
World  War  11  tax  of  3  percent  on  freight  ship- 
ments to  offset  the  pending  Increase.  Ship- 
ments of  lumber  by  truck  will  Increase.  Pre- 
vious rail-rnte  boosts  have  been  followed  by 
a  downtrend  in  freight  voltuie.  Some  of 
this  business  is  lost  outright  by  the  lumber 
industry  to  nonwood  competitors  who  have  a 
better  freight  situation,  but  much  of  it  is 
moved  over  to  the  trucks  which  are  con- 
stantly extending  their  economic  area  of 
operation. 

The  major  consideration  for  both  the  man- 
ufacturer and  distributor  of  western  liimber 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  home-construc- 
tion industry  in  1958  and  beyond.  Here 
there  are  both  good  and  poor  signs. 

Housing  starts  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1957  totaled  926,700  units.  This  was  10  per- 
cent below  the  same  period  in  1956  and  the 
smallest  volume  since  1949.  Actually,  how- 
ever, the  rate  of  construction  since  mid- 
spring  has  I}een  very  close  to  a  mlUion  starts 
annuaUy.  This  upturn  in  housing  construc- 
tion did  not  take  the  form  of  a  steady  climb 
but  was  a  series  of  up>s  and  downs  which 
stayed  within  a  range  that  rose  steadily 
higher.  During  this  same  period  In  1957,  the 
rate  of  vacancies  in  existing  housing  fell  to 
2.8  percent  compared  with  3  percent  In  1956, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  demand  which 
is  slightly  greater  than  last  year's  construc- 
tion rate. 

For  1958  the  outlook  for  home  financing  is 
improved.  Recently  the  Budget  Bureau  was 
ordered  to  release  $177  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  last  year  for  housing.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  already  has  eased  its  tight 
grip  on  the  Nation's  money  supply,  and  an- 
other drop  in  the  FRB  discount  rate  is  antici- 
pated before  spring.  These  factors,  coupled 
with  the  cutback  in  business  expansion 
which  has  reduced  some  of  the  competition 
for  money,  indicate  that  the  home  financing 
pendulum  may  be  starting  an  upswing. 

4.  STEADT  DECLINE  IN  LUMBER  ORDERS  AND  PRICES 
HAS  RESXn.TED  IN  AN  EMFLOTMENT  SLOW- 
DOWN    IN     OREGON'S     LOGGING     AND     LUMBER 

MANXTFACTURING     INDUSTRT IN      1957,     PEAK 

EMPLOYMENT    FAILED    TO    REACH    THE    83,600- 

MAN    LEVEL  OF  THE    19B0-Sa    AVERAGE MANT 

OF     THOSE     WORKING.     ACTUALLY     WERE     EM- 
PLOYED ONLY  PART  TIME 

The  1958  home -construction  rate  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  about  6  percent  over  1957. 
bringing  a  total  production  of  around  1.1 
million  units — the  level,  most  authorities 
agree,  which  supplies  the  Nation's  basic  de- 
mand. This  is  not  enough  of  an  increase  to 
bring  a  bloom  back  to  the  cheeks  of  lumt>er- 
men.  but  it  indicates  a  substantial  reversal  of 
tbe  gloom  of  the  last  2  years.  In  addition, 
several  bUlions  more  will  be  spent  on  home 
Improvement  in  1958  than  were  spent  last 
year. 

The  crucial  question  Is,  How  much  of  the 
building -material  market  which  will  he  cre- 
ated by  an  increase  in  home  construction  can 
be  captured  by  lumber  manufacturers  and 
distributors? 


Part  of  that  market  already  has  been  loai 
because  of  tbe  cost  of  transportation;  part 
has  been  lost  to  competitors  who  have  gone 
all-out  to  create  an  appetite  for  their  prod- 
ucts rather  than  wood.  Unless  the  lumber 
industry  makes  rapid  adjustments,  another 
major  segment  of  the  market  will  be  lost  as 
the  home-building  industry  moves  into  mass 
production  techniques  and  factory  assembly 
of  component  parts.  Here  lumber  is  under 
the  gun.  because  its  compyetitors  already 
know  how  to  achieve  substantial  changes 
through  research.  In  addition.  In  the  next 
1  to  3  years,  an  increasing  number  of  apart- 
ments will  accoimt  for  a  sizable  chunk  ot  the 
new  housing  starts.  In  1958  apartment- 
house  construction  is  expected  to  amount  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  total  starts;  it  was 
15  percent  in  1957. 

On  the  credit  side,  even  though  luml^er  is 
constantly  losing  ground  in  terms  of  per 
capita  consumption  and  even  though  It  may 
lose  more  of  Its  housing  market,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  will  not  be  a 
market  for  tremendous  quantities  of  lumber. 
Some  of  the  depressing  consumption  figures 
should  be  viewed  from  another  angle — that  it 
will  take  other  products  along  with  lumber 
to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  an  explod- 
ing population. 

For  the  next  year,  lumbermen  should  not 
expect  miracles.  But  production  has  been 
cut  back  further  than  house  buUdlng  for 
several  months,  and  industry  inventories  are 
in  better  shape  than  they  were  at  this  time 
last  year.  Some  improvement  in  both  orders 
and  prices  is  virtuaUy  certain.  After  the 
treatment  the  industry  got  at  the  hands  of 
Old  Man  1957.  this  coming  year^ven  with 
the  troubles  that  are  still  ahead,  should  look 
good. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
add  that  Eugene  is  now  the  center  of 
lumber  production  in  our  State  and  it  is 
a  good  barometer  of  the  economic  pic- 
ture. 

One  unique  thing  that  is  not  revealed 
by  Mr.  Dean's  excellent  analysis  is  that 
despite  the  overall  drop  in  lumber  pro- 
duction in  Oregon  for  1957.  the  cut  of 
public  timber  rose. 

The  Forest  Service  cut  was  1.854  bil- 
lion board-feet  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  cut  was  674  million  board- 
feet.  These  are  record  cuts  for  these 
agencies. 

Public  timber  is  increasing  in  demand 
because  of  two  significant  developments. 
Large  private  owners  hold  sizable 
volumes  of  timber  so  that  mills  that  do 
not  own  timber  must  turn  increasingly 
to  public  timber.  Second  and  most  im- 
portant, despite  all  the  fine  tree  farm 
signs  the  industry  sets  up,  we  have  cut 
much  of  our  private  timber  to  the  danger 
point. 

With  the  great  pressures  that  are  de- 
veloping on  our  public  land  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  increase  scientific 
management  in  our  public  forests  so  as 
to  protect,  conserve,  and  increase  the 
forest  reserves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  this  administration  contains 
fvmds  so  that  our  foresters  can  look 
ahead  and  plan  to  meet  the  challenges 
that  are  fast  descending  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I 
may  say  that  I  shall  always  appreciate 
the  help  he  has  been  to  us  in  regard  to 
the  Oregon  projects  such  as  that  to 
which  I  have  Just  addressed  myself. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  leaves  the  floor,  I  should 
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mce  to  say  that  I  appreciated  rery  much 
hia  aasistance  In  1955.  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  free-imports  bill,  laughingly 
called  the  Reciprocal  Trade  bill,  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  a  very  fine  presentation  on 
that  subject  and  voted  against  the  exten- 
sion. 

This  year  Is  the  129th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  a  great  former  Senator  from 
Nevada,  whom  I  am  about  to  quote  at 
length.  One  of  his  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  on  foreign  trade  and  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  foreign  nations.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  those  remarks,  which  will 
appear  in  the  Rscoro  tomorrow  morning. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  debate 
<m  the  extension  of  the  1934  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  will  expire  in  Jime. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
great  Eric  Jcdinston.  whom  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  must  know.  Is  just  about  to 
move  In  with  a  Coxey's  army  of  700  or 
800  persons  to  intimidate  Congress,  so 
that  Members  will  not  dare  vote  their 
convictions.  I  think  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  nm  them  out  of  Washington  and 
put  them  in  an  insane  asylum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  uses  the  word  "intimidation,"  I 
want  to  testify  that  it  is  never  applicable 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada;  I  hope  he 
will  share  the  point  of  view  that  in  this 
respect  we  have  a  common  characteristic. 

I  also  want  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
to  know  that  in  this  instance,  as  always, 
I  shall  give  attention  to  any  suggestion 
he  makes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and,  of  course,  reach  an  independence  of 
Judgment,  but  greatly  influenced  by  any 
persuasive  argument  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  can  make  to  me. 

JTAPAKKSB    PLTWOOO 

Mr.  MAIX>NK    In  closing  our  individ- 
ual debate  here.  I  shoiild  like  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  now  with  the  lum- 
ber industry  that  either  a  fixed  price  or 
a  tariff  which  would  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  and  cost  of 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  and 
the  wages  and  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  chfef  competing  countries,  in  the 
case  of  each  product,  would  not  cure. 
In  other  words.  I  am  fully  aware  that  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  ply- 
wood, for  instance,  the  raw  material  is 
shipped  from  Canada  to  Japan,  and  the 
finished  plywood  is  imported  from  Japan 
Into  the  United  SUtes  at  a  price  less  than 
the  price  at  which  plywood  can  be  pro- 
duced in  either  Oregon  or  Minnesota. 
The  American  producers  of  plywood  are 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  operate  their  busi- 
nesses until  the  United  States  reverts  to 
a  principle  to  which  the  Congress  adhered 
for  140  years;  namely,  that  of  allowing 
the  tariff,  imder  article  I.  section  8  of 
the  ConsUtution,  to  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  wages  and  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
and  the  wages  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  various  competing  foreign 
countries,  in  the  case  of  each  product 
ApparenUy  that  is  the  poeiUon  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


January  SI 


ma    BUDU&TS — TO    SATS    TRB    SCOIfOlCT    oAl 
MBCT  ELacnoH  I 

I  have  referred  to  the  great  Johm  P. 
Jones.  If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  4^111 
review  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  mat|er. 
I  think  he  will  understand  better  the 
present  situation.  We  are  operating  ]on 
a  war  econcHny,  and  now  the  administra- 
tion Is  asking  for  the  appropriation '  of 
$43  million  or  $44  million  to  save  Ihe 
economy  vmtil  the  next  election.        i 

On  the  other  hand,  our  military  de- 
partments are  trying  to  operate  oa  a 
basis  of  outmoded  eqiiipment;  they  4re 
almost  trying  to  have  our  soldiers  «se 
equipment  of  the  type  used  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Julius  Caesar.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  still  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  aircraft  carriers;  it  wofld 
like  to  have  almost  as  many  aircraft 
carriers  as  the  number  of  canoes  that 
can  be  found  on  the  Potomac  River  pn 
almost  any  summer  evening,  in  shcrt, 
the  United  States  Is  spending  vast  suins 
of  money  for  obsolete  materiel  and 
equipment.  ^^ 

All  the  things  I  have  Just  mentioi^ 
are  as  obsolete  as  a  Civil  War  musket. 
However,  at  this  time  the  Congress  is 
attempting  to  do  what  Mr.  Tnmxan, 
and  now,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  wish  to  d 
namely,  add  another  $4  billion  on 
of  the  other  amounts. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Will  the  Senator  t 
Nevada  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NEt;- 
BJEHGEH  in  the  chair) .    Do«  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  t 
Oregon? 
Mr.  MALONE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  find  the  views  of  t 
Senator  from  Nevada  very  interest.^. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  one  who  believes  that 
there  is  only  one  cause  for  many  of  otr 
difficulties.   I   recognize   that   many  Of 
these  problems  have  a  nimiber  of  caus^. 
I  realize  that  the  situation  to  wWdh 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  referredlls 
In  part  responsible  for  the  difficulties 
now  existing  in  the  plywood  industiv 
However,  there  are  other  causes,  tab 
For    example,    the    Eisenhower    tight- 
money  policy  has  had  the  effect  of  cloi- 
ing  mill  after  mill  in  Oregon.  | 

I  have  another  suggestion  to  make  io 
the  Senator  from  Nevada;  possibly  lie 
and  I  can  get  together  on  at  least  oije 
point:  Perhaps  in  1960  we  can  get  to- 
gether In  bringing  an  end  to  the  Re- 
publican administration,  so  we  can  ai- 
rive  at  an  economic  program  which  wal 
not  do  the  great  harm  that  the  present 
program  has  done  to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, for  instance— as  has  been  pointed 
out  again  and  again  by  my  teammate  m 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nbubxrger]  wti 
now  is  presiding  over  the  Senate,  'ceji- 
tainly  I  join  him  in  that  view  and  In  th^ 
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administration,  but  by  the  prk;eding 
Democratic  administrations.  Tie  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  did  not  quit  |be  Re- 
publican Party  until  after  that  policy 
had  been  started  by  the  preceding  D«n- 
ocratic  administrations.     [Laughter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  At  least  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  should  give  me  credit  for 
qxiitting  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  However,  whm  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  quit  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  he  went  over  to  the  party 
which  started  all  that.  I  think  l|he  Re- 
publicans are  even  more  to  blatae  for 
continuing  the  policy,  becaus^  they 
should  know  better.  But  the  Denjocratie 
administrations  started  it. 

Mr.    MORSE.    I   was   hoping 
change. 
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position. 

DUTEBKNT  ADMINISTEATIONS  BUT  SAME  POLIClis 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  thing  we  can  say  about  the  present 
Republican  administration  is  that  it  Is 
just  carrying  on  what  the  two  preceding 
Democratic  administrations  began 
There  is  no  difference.  Today,  we  simp$ 
add  appropriation  to  appropriation,  anS 
we  carry  on  the  "funny  money"  polict 
and  the  policy  of  free  trade  to  Europd. 
All  that  was  started,  not  by  the  present 


ir  F«EE  tupoan  PBoasAM  dibs.  THxif  pjnam^ 

OTHXS  XTNTTtD  STATSS  Of OUSTSZE8  CAlT  UT> 

Mr.  MALONE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  went  over  to  the  parnr  that 
started  it  in  the  first  place.  T 

As  I  Indicated  awhUe  ago,  in  1^55  the 
Senator  from  Or^on  was  opposed  to  un- 
restricted  imports  and   the  fre^-trade 
bill;  and  I  believe  he  will  be  opposed  to 
all  that  this  time.    So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  five  other  Senators  will  stand 
with  me  on  this  issue,  no  vote^irin  be 
taken  on  the  bill  until  the  snJDw  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  is   about  |6   feet 
deep.    If  the  bill  is  killed,  then  it  will  be 
fotmd   that   the   lumber   business,    the 
machine-tool  business,  the  precision  in- 
strument   business,    and    6,000    other 
American  businesses  will  begin  ito  re- 
vive;  because  when  the  bill  la  !  killed. 
American    businesses    will    again*   have 
something  to  say  about  the  Anierican 
markets.    As  the  situation  now  ^tanda, 
today  the  American  markets  a^e  not 
controUed  by  Americans.    Instead,  the 
representatives  of  37  other  nations,  sit- 
ting in  Geneva,  laugh  at  us  whilte  they 
are  dividing  the  American  markdts  be- 
tween their  own  coimtries.    At  this  time 
the  administration  wishes  to  have  au- 
thority for  an  additional  5  years  tt>  per- 
mit those  37  foreign  nations  to  cotitinue 
to  divide  the  American  markets,    i 
roBuc  AWAXx  TO  srruAnoiv 
I  believe  we  can  entirely  kill  the  bill, 
because  at  last  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  waking  up  to  the  true  situa- 
tion.   I  need  not  tell  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  about  that,  for  he  is  very  close  to 
the  people  of  the  country.    The  teople 
of  the  country  were  slow  to  walge  up- 
they  were  slow  to  realize  just  whit  the 
Congress  has  done  to  them  in  the  last  24 
years,  beginning  in  1933,  when  the  coun- 
try went  off  the  gold  standard.    Since 
then,  no  one  has  tried  to  prevent 
tion  in  the  United  States.    No  attempt 
to  prevent  inflation  was  made  toder 
either  the  Roosevelt  admlnistratibn  or 
the  Truman  administration,  and  ijo  at- 
tempt to  prevent  inflation  is  being  made 
today,  during  the  Elsenhower  adainia- 
traUon.  -«.^»»"«- 

In  1934.  the  Congress  reversed  a  150- 
year-old  American  principle— that  of 
protecting  American  workingmen'd  jobs 
and  protecting  the  money  of  American 
Investors,  after  the  money  was  invested, 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  the  dulty  or 
tariff  on  each  product  to  constitutte  the 
difference  between  the  wages  andTcost 
of  domg  business  in  the  United  States 


and  the  wages  and  cost  of  doing  business 
in  each  of  the  competitive  nations.  In 
1934,  that  principle  was  completely  re- 
versed. As  a  result,  the  products  of  the 
cheap-labor  countries  were  invited  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  further  to 
me? 

CZKE8I8  or  A  raSTBVCTITS  PBOCKAIC 

Mr.  MALONE.  Not  at  the  moment, 
because  I  wish  to  discuss  this  point  a 
Uttle  further,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  referred  to  it.  The  present 
movement  is  a  pincers  movement  to  de- 
stroy the  economic  and  social  structtu-e 
of  the  United  States.  That  movement 
was  begun  in  1933,  when  the  United 
States  went  off  the  gold  standard.  The 
movement  was  continued  in  1934,  with 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  as  a  principle 
to  apply  to  the  United  States.  Then,  in 
1947.  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States — who.  by  the  way,  was  not  a  Re- 
publican— transferred  the  authority  over 
American  trade  to  Geneva,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  37  foreign  nations  are 
dividing  up  the  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

BILUOKS  TO  BSTTAIN — TBEXf  BIIXIONS  AROT7ND 
WOKLD 

Following  World  War  n,  the  policy  of 
sending  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
United  States  to  the  coxmtries  of  Europe 
began.  First,  there  was  the  request  to 
send  $3,750,000,000  to  Europe.  It  was 
stated  that  that  would  be  the  last  do- 
nation of  that  sort.  But.  following  it, 
came  the  program  of  sending  $15  billion 
or  $17  billion,  under  the  Marshall  plan, 
to  E^u*ope  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
Again,  we  were  told  that  that  would  be 
the  last  program  of  that  sort. 

But  at  this  time  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  who,  during  the 
previous  administration,  was  an  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  says 
the  program  must  be  made  permanent. 

So  we  are  dividing  our  cash  and  our 
markets,  and  are  inflating  oiu*  money, 
and  are  pricing  our  products  out  of 
every  market  in  the  world. 

TBS   BIO   roUII    aiVXAWAT    CSOUPS 

Four  organizations  have  been  active 
in  that  connection.  One  of  them  has 
been  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
United  States  has  financed  all  of  its 
operations. 

Another  is  the  World  Bank  or  the  In- 
ternational Bank.  Then  there  are  two 
other  organizations.  We  provide  36 
percent  of  the  funds,  in  dollars,  whereas 
the  other  coimtries  contribute  only  their 
silly  paper  money.  All  those  organiza- 
tions are  for  only  one  purpose,  namely, 
to  make  it  possible  for  American  cor- 
porations to  engage  in  operations  in 
foreign  countries,  where  they  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  la- 
bor and  lower  costs  of  doing  business, 
and  thereafter  will  be  able  to  bring  such 
low-cost  products  into  the  United  States. 

So  there  has  been  a  pincers  movement 
to  destroy  the  economy  and  financial 
and  economic  structure  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  being  against  at  least  one  of 
those  organizations. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  must  leave,  to  board  an  aiiplane 
which  will  take  me  to  New  York  City.  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much  the  debate  which 
has  occurred  thus  far,  and  I  am  siu^  that 
the  remainder  of  it  also  will  be  most 
fascinating.  On  tomorrow,  I  shall  read 
with  great  interest  all  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  they  will 
be  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

At  this  time  I  regret  that  I  must  leave 
the  Chamber  to  board  an  airplane  which 
will  take  me  to  New  York  City,  where, 
tonight,  I  will  participate  in  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  dig  some 
more  Republican  graves. 
,  Mr.  MALONE.  The  graves  of  those 
who  are  destroying  this  country  should 
be  dug — whether  they  be  Republicans  or 
Democrats. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  have  my 
mission  to  New  York  City  tonight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  very 
much. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
SENATE  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  morning  hovir  on  Tuesday,  I  be  per- 
mitted to  si>eak  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament, as  conducted  in  the  United 
Nations  by  our  country  with  other 
parties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMntK  m  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  GRATUITY  TO  EDITH 
B.  PORTERFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  imfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  House  bill  6078. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1261.  Senate 
Resolution  255. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
Xrom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 


Edith  B.  Porterfield.  widow  of  Albert  B.  Par- 
terlield,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  th* 
time  of  hiB  death,  a  sum  eqiial  to  101^ 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
BXim  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Z 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
really  asked  for  this  time  from  the  acting 
majority  leader  for  the  piu-pose  of  in- 
quiring about  and  making  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  Calendar  No.  1256,  which 
is  Senate  Resolution  207.  relating  to  in- 
vestigation of  matters  pertaining  to  pub- 
lic and  private  housing. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KnowlandJ.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  if  my  plans  go  through,  I  shall 
not  be  here  on  Monday,  when,  I  under- 
stand. Senate  Resolution  207  will  be 
taken  up.  It  Is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  pro- 
poses to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  res- 
olution to  reduce  the  amount  from  $104,- 

000  to  $90  000. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  Is 
correct,  which  Is  the  amount,  according 
to  the  figures  I  have,  authorized  last  year. 
The  amount  which  had  been  expended  as 
of  the  31st  of  January  was  $83,986.46. 

Mr.  SPARB^tlAN.  I  am  not  certain 
about  the  last  figure,  but  that  is  ap- 
proximately correct. 

We  think  that  we  have  good  reasons 
for  asking  for  the  full  amount,  and  we 
made  a  full  explanation  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
We  explained  that  while  it  is  true  we 
are  turning  back  some  money  this  year 
it  really  came  about  as  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  factors.  First,  we  had 
to  curtail  the  hearings  which  we  had 
planned,  in  the  budgeting,  to  live  within 
the  amount  we  had  available.  It  is  true 
that  we  budgeted  a  Uttle  more  closely 
than  we  had  to,  and  the  result  was  about 
$4,000  left  over. 

There  is  another  thing  which  is  im- 
portant. This  is  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. There  is  another  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  to  provide  a  special  ap- 
propriation for  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  That  amoimt.  I  be- 
lieve, is  cut  $30,000.  The  entire  com- 
mittee operates  very  largely  as  one 
group.  I  think  it  would  have  been  only 
fair  to  consider  the  two  resolutions  more 
or  less  together. 

I  think  we  have  ample  justification 
for  the  full  $104,000.  However.  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California. 

1  know  the  Senator  offers  it  in  absolute 
sincerity,  and  with  the  same  desire  that 
all  of  us  have,  which  is  to  hold  the  dif- 
ferent appropriations  down  just  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  I  am  certainly  fully  c<«nizant  of 
the  work  which  is  done  by  the  Senator'9 
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committee.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  Senator  personally,  as  he  knows,  and 
lor  the  work  of  his  committee.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  however,  that  if  the  amomit 
Is  the  same  as  last  year  and  the  com- 
mittee proceeds  along  with  its  work,  and 
II  at  the  end  of  the  session  there  is  some 
extraordinary  reason  for  some  further 
action  by  the  Senate,  we  could  then  take 
action.  I  have  never  opposed  requests 
for  funds  when  the  presentations  were 
properly  made. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  when  we  have 
such  great  demands  put  upon  us  for  the 
national  defense  of  the  country,  and  the 
other  great  demands  put  upon  us.  that 
at  least  in  the  Senate  we  should  try  to 
hold  these  expenses  down.  We  will  be 
prepared  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  to 
consider  any  requests  made  which  are 
amply  justified. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  exactly  the 
suggestion  I  desired  to  make.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  up,  provided  we 
have  the  understanding  that  if  we  do 
get  into  a  tight  spot,  we  may  come  back 
ana  ask  for  more. 

Frankly.  I  am  hopeful  and  rather  con- 
fldent  that  we  perhaps  will  be  able  to 
operate  within  that  figure.    The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  in  the  operaUon  of  one 
of  these  committees  It  is  always  desir- 
able to  have  a  certain  degree  of  elastic- 
ity, because,  after  all.  we  do  what  the 
senate  and  the  Senators  ask  us  to  do 
Furttiermore.  this  is  a  continuing  study 
Of  the  overall  housing  program,  which 
involves  a  contingent  liability  on  the 
part    of    the    Federal    Government    of 
something  like  $63  billion.    I  know  the 
Senator  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  help- 
ftd  and  necessary  to  have  this  kind  of 
study  going  on  all  the  time  in  order  that 
we  may  stay  on  top  of  the  program,  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  some  of  the 
Bcandals  we  had  not  many  years  ago 

Mr.KNOWLAND.    I  fully  agree  that 
we  have  to  have  some  elasticity  and  we 

fr™  if°l^^^  "'  **"*  '  *»0P«  that  at 
times  it  will  be  a  contracting  elasticity 
rather  than  an  always  expanding  one 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  to  comptete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  in  that  re- 
gard. I  wlU  say  that  we  will  exercise 
the  same  frugality  and  care  in  the  fu- 
ture we  have  exercised  in  the  past.  We 
Z^  ^?  o^J>es*  to  operate  within  the 
budget.  If  by  reason  of  some  unusual 
happening  or  any  load  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  Senate  we  should  need  additional 
funds.  I  want  to  serve  notice  that  in  that 

tH^tZliT^eT' "^"^  ""^  ^^ '^^ 
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FAREWELL  TRIBUTE  TO  HElilZ  L 
KREKELER.  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE 
WEST  GERMAN  FEDERAL  '  RE- 
PUBLIC 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
SL'l^ij?^^*^  ^  *^*  Senators  who  hive 
«^^  around  so  patiently  this  after- 
noon. It  was  the  desire  and  the  anticl- 
IP^ip?  fSl  i?*  .distinguished  minority 
^ader.  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
&rowLAND].  and  the  distinguished  ma-* 
i^.'^t^^*'*®'''  ^^^  Senator  from  Texas 
i5S;HnfV!f"''  *?i**  "^"^^  resolutions 

m^tees  should  be  taken  up  this  after- 
noon. However,  at  the  express  request 
of  a  Senator,  those  resolution  ^l^ 
over  until  Monday.  ^ 


Mr.KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President  j  I  de- 
^e  to  join  with  other  Members  of  the 
senate  in  wishing  German  Ambassador 
Heinz  L.  Krekeler  good  wishes  on  his  de- 
parture from  his  position  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  the  WestiGer- 
man  Federal  Republic.  It  is  true  that 
we  m  America  shall  miss  this  outstiand- 
ing  diplomat.  | 

Ambassador    Krekeler    has    received 
many  honors  in  this  country.    I  ijecall 
that  he  holds  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Xavler  UnlvAsity 
In  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  an  honorary  degree 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  an  award  from  the  Alpha  Sigma  Nu 
Society  at  Creighton  University.    And 
in  recognition  of  his  achievements  1»  re- 
S°f^o5^5°*"y  relations  between!  tiie 
United  States  and  West  Germany,  h^  has 
been  awarded  the  Knight  Commander's 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  his  town 
country.  r*" 

These  were  honors  that  were  justly 
won,  Mr.  President. 

Ambassador  Krekeler  will  be  remem- 
bered in  many  sections  of  the  Urited 
states— and  by  many  people  of  high^nd 
low  estete.    In  his  broad  travels  here 
and  in  Alaska,  he  always  made  it  a  point 
to  get  the  little  fellow's  point  of 
And  so  he  takes  home  with  him  a 
Pf^ferstanding  of  Uie  problems  of 
bellhop,  the  elevator  operator  the 
cab  driver,  the  waiter,  as  weU  as  .uie 
problems  of  his  fellow  diplomats,  leaders 
of  labor  and  industry,  and  of  the  so- 
called  "brass"  of  Government.  I 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  privi- 
leged to  know,  the  Ambassador  is  a  de- 
hghtiul  conversationalist.  I  recaU  his 
great  interest  in  promoting  cultural  £n- 
^rstanding  between  his  people  and  oirs. 
He  believes  that  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements  has  been  in  helping  to 
bring  about  closer  cultural  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  ] 

«3f  ^^^J  '"'"^  New  Hampshire  La 
mentioned  the  Ambassador's  schooljoy 
Journey  to  Uie  United  States  in  1925  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  Herr  Kreke- 
ler paid  us  another  visit  in  1933  t)n 
that  occasion,  he  visited  Texas  and  toe 
Pacific  coast  in  his  capacity  as  a  olr- 
man  industrial  chemist  That  v£t 
helped  him,  in  no  small  measure  to  ac- 
quire an  Intimate  knowledge  of  4ie 
United  States.  T 

When  he  took  over  his  delicate  dipjo- 
matic  post  in  New  York  City  in  19to 
Ambassador  Krekeler  made  but  one  Re- 
quest of  his  Government.  He  souSt 
permission  to  engage  the  sers^ices  ofTa 
Z°^^^'^  *?^!"  secretary,  because  liis 
{.^SJ%  ?  "^  *^°^*^  faad  convince 
him  that  women  were  destined  to  pli  ly 

?ff-r®'"^^i^,^*^^  ^ole  in  politics.  ciUc 
affairs,  and  in  industry. 

The  request  was  turned  down—on  t]  le 
bfS  ^^l  tbe  German  Government's 
budget  contained  no  provision  for  the 

UnSS^fJl*  °'  ^^*^y  diplomat  in  the 
Ji^^J?^^:.  The  refusal  did  not  step 
w»  fi^*^^**'-  ^®  ^^  ^is  case  o 
his  beloved  Chancellor— Chancellor  Adi  - 
nauer-and  won  the  fight.    TheGermaa 


Embassy  today  continues  to  bt  the  only 
foreign  diplomatic  mission  in  this  coun- 
try with  a  women's  affah^  secretary  on 
the  payroll.  ] 

Ambassador  Krekeler  Is  rettimlng  to 
Europe  still  firm  In  his  conviction  that 
the  people  of  Germany  wani  unifica- 
tion^-they  want  to  bring  eastland  west 
together— not  for  purposes  of  dreating  a 
greater  Germany,  but  solely  to}  the  pur- 
pose of  reestablishing  freedoto  among 
all  the  German  people.  Theie  are  18 
million  Germans  living  und^ir  Soviet 
domination  today,  and  Herr  Krekeler  is 
strivmg   to    reunite    them   wjui    their 


surely  a 


brothers  and  sisters.    That  is 
worthy  goaL 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  in  saying  farewell  to,  tiie  Am- 
bassador, and  in  wishing  himluccess  in 
his  new  task  of  encouraging  |the  free 
nations  of  Europe  to  find  the  pathway  to 
lasting  peace.  And  I  shall  TSoember 
the  Ambassador's  last  wordsfto  me 
which  were-"My  confidence  in  United 
States  leadership  is  unshaken  and  I 
shall  always  try  to  help  my  people  under- 
onS?"       ^°^^^***^  P«0P^  'or  the  good 

That  \s  true  diplomacy,  Mr.  Pk-esldent. 

Mr.      MANSFIELD.     Mr.      President 

Will  the  Senator  yield'  *Teswent. 

Mr.KiyAuvER.    I  yield  to  tie  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  \    ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  wish  to  Join  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 

expressing  regret  over  the  ti-ansfer  of 

the  Ambassador  of  tiie  West  German 

Federal  Republic.  Heinz  Krekeler  to  l^ 

come  a  board  member  of  Euratom  In 

Europe.      I    think    boUi    AmSasSdS 

a-ekeler  and  Madam  Krekeler  h^^en! 

dered  excellent  service  in  representing 

their  countiT  in  the  United  States    The? 

^?7>f  Pf,^05,°»ed  the  duties  of  th^ir  office 

with  dignity  and  honor,     it  ^Tto  be 

hoped  tiiat  the  individual  who  replaces 

Ambassador  Krekeler  will   be  kt  leaS 

w.V^^'^'*  ^^  ^*  ^^  *^^-  and  ^  he  Is. 
West  Germany  will  be  weU  reDrBsent«»d 
In  the  United  States.  ^  ^^^ 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ciurtesy 
from'ST^    1  thank  the  ^enato; 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  I  in  Ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday 
"The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  O'clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 

?  iQM^^.'JT'f  ^.  V'^l"  ^^^^^y-  February 
a,  1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

?!S        '';f°"^^  31   (legislative  <ay  of 
January  27).  1958: 

South  Dakota.     (Newpoeltlon.) 

The  foUowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers  Of  the  United  8ta\e.  AdvlL^S^S. 
mission  on  Information  for  terms  "«St 
January  27.  1861.  and  untU  their  su(S«Sf 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified-  ^^**'" 
Philip  D.  Reed,  of  New  York 
Erwln  D.  Canham.  of  Massachusetti . 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TIm  New  Uiutea  Stales-U.  S.  S.  R.  Agi«e- 
meat  •■  CvHural  ExduAf e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OV  WISOOIfSIIf 

IN  THE  SEITATS  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Januarg  31. 19SS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  an  Im- 
portant milestone  in  the  lilstory  of  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  occurred  this  week  with 
the  signature  of  the  Agreement  on  Cul- 
tural Exchanges. 

It  Is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  agreement,  which 
has  been  solemnly  signed  by  both 
parties,  will  be  fulfilled  in  its  letter  and 
in  its  spirit. 

We,  of  the  TTnited  States,  believe  that 
our  word  Is  our  bond.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  uphold  our  share  of  all  the  com- 
mitments which  we  have  made,  as  a 
people. 

So,  too.  it  Is  our  hope  that  this  agree- 
ment is  but  the  first  step  in  a  chain- 
reaction  of  peace. 

For  we  have  nothing  but  good  will  for 
the  people  of  Russia,  or  for  that  matter, 
of  any  other  lan± 

Some  observers  have  said  that,  bas- 
ically, the  American  people  are  very 
much  like  the  Russian  people. 

We  both  are  friendly  and  hearty. 

We  both  have  a  vast  land  mass  Into 
which  we  can  put  an  enormous  amount 
of  energy. 

Russia,  long  before  1917.  had  a  mar- 
velous cultural  heritage.  We,  of  the 
United  States,  Ukewlse  prlae  esthetic 
ralues. 

We  want  to  get  to  know  the  Russian 
people  better,  and  we  want  them  to  get 
to  know  us  better. 

We  want  their  visitors  to  come  to  our 
shores  and  we  would  like  more  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  them. 

That  does  not  mean  that  our  eyes  are 
not  open  to  the  fact  that  sometimes. 
as  in  the  past,  visitors  from  their  land 
have  not  abused  our  hospitality. 

But  we  say.  In  all  frankness,  that,  if 
the  cultural-exchange  program  is  car- 
ried out  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  if  each 
visitor  to  each  land  behaves  as  a  guest 
should  behave  In  another  man's  house, 
then  much  good  will  develop. 

The  fact  that  we  have  signed  this 
cultural  agreement  does  not,  of  course, 
signify  in  the  slightest  that  we  have 
altered  our  own  basic  belief  ir.  our  own 
way  of  life.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  diminished  in  the  slightest  our 
feelings  against  the  ofiBcial  ideology  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

But  the  ideology  of  its  government  is 
one  thing;  friendship  with  its  people  is 
another  thing. 

Diiring  World  War  n  the  people  of 
Russia  suffered  terrible  losses  which  are 
almost  unimaginable  here  on  this  con- 
tinent, which  was  unscathed. 


We  would  Uke  the  Rnasian  people  to 
know,  through  our  musicians,  our  artists, 
our  writers,  our  sculptors,  our  athletes, 
and  through  plain,  ordinary  Americans, 
that  we  hope  that  the  Russian  people 
will,  after  all  they  have  gone  through. 
enjoy  nothing  but  the  good  things  of 
Ufe. 

BCr.  President,  recently  Russia  gave  us 
the  sputniks.  We  would  like  to  give  to 
the  Kremlin  and  to  the  Russian  people 
a  hl£ber  standard  of  living  and  a  better 
understanding,  and  what  it  means  to 
keep  faith.  In  the  years  gone  by,  our 
experience  with  the  leaders  of  Russia 
has  indicated  that  of  52  agreements  we 
have  entered  into  with  them,  50  have  not 
been  kept  by  them.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  of  companionship  between 
us  and  the  people  of  Russia.  When  that 
is  brought  about.  I  am  sure  the  leaders 
in  the  Kremlin  will  likewise  be  affected 
by  that  spirit,  and  we  can  then  march 
together  down  the  highway  of  peace. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  29 
contained  an  editorial  commenting  upon 
the  new  cultiu^  agreement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
of  the  January  29  issue  be  printed  in  the 

OONGRESSIOIIAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

TowABO  Mobs  Hkaltbt  Rtwaimt 

The  American-Russian  cultural  exchange 
agreetnent  reached  In  WaEhlngton  this  week 
Is  aU  to  the  good.  It  is  designed  to  bring  a 
2-7ear  svap  of  Alms,  radlo-televlslon  broad- 
casts, athletes,  artists,  musicians,  students, 
and  some  500  experts  in  educattoo.  Industry. 
and  various  other  fields. 

It  takes  some  of  the  emphasis  off  the  dan- 
gerous power  rlTalry  which  so  threatens 
world  peace  and  puts  emphasis  on  amicable 
interchange  and  cooperation — on  sportsman- 
Uke  competition  and  on  healthy  rivalry. 

Americans  and  Russians  have  much  to 
teach  each  other  Russians  who  vistt  the 
United  States  wUI  come  to  realise  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  no  war  with 
the  HxisBlan  people.  Americans  who  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  will  doubtless  find  that 
the  Russian  people  feel  the  same  way. 

Another  encouraiging  fact  about  the  Wash- 
ington agreement  Is  that  It  was  reaped  after 
S  months  of  quiet,  patient  negotiation. 
There  was  giving  on  both  sides.  There  were 
no  noisy  public  disagreements,  no  violent 
headline  ehargea,  no  spectacular  walkouts. 
An  exceUent  example  was  provided  by  Am- 
bassadors Lacy  and  Zarubln.  ifay  the  lesson 
be  kept  In  mind  by  thoae  in  high  places  who 
are  thinking  about  future  American-Soviet 
conferences  and  preparations  for  them. 

Proof  of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  eating, 
of  course.  The  Russians  are  not  famed  for 
keeping  their  agreements  to  the  letter;  time 
will  tell  how  they  observe  this  new  one. 

There  are  hopeful  elements  in  the  picture, 
however.  The  agreement  Is  carefully  limited. 
It  was  drawn  with  infinite  care.  BaEically 
It  enlarges  a  present  exchange  program  by 
flvefold. 

Then  there  is  Zarubin's  statement  that  he 
considers  tt  the  most  important  achievement 
of  his  5  years  in  Washington.  Zarubln  Is 
returning  to  lioseow  for  what  la  reported  to 
be  a  much  better  Job  In  the  Soviet  IHxelgn 
Office. 

So.  to  echo  President  Elsenhower's  senti- 
ments, here  is  hoping  that  "the  arrangement 


will  be  implemented  in  the  same  spirit  wbleh 
has  anlmmted  the  ncgotiatkniB."  If  it  la.  the 
iaat  week  at  January  1966  Biay  have  seen  « 
major  contzUnitioii  to  iMHsed  world  ten- 
■lona. 


Use  of  Smplus  Food  To  Help  World's 
Hungry  Pcopk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  PROXMRE 

or  WBCOMStN 
or  THX  SBULTE  OP  THE  UNITSD  8TATB3 

Frida9,  January  31. 19S8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
OONGRESSIOIIAL  Rkooko  a  brief  statement 
prepared  by  me  quoting  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Alvin  J.  Sandow 
concerning  the  use  of  our  surplus  food  to 
help  the  world's  hungry  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Use  Ottk  Pood  To  Help  Woclo%  HmfOBT 


(Statement  by  Senator  Psoxmz) 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  In  Portage,  Wis.,  whl<A  touched 
my  heart  as  few  things  do. 

This  man's  name  is  Alvln  J.  Sandow.  and 
he  Uves  at  820  East  Edgewater  Street.  Port- 
age. Mr.  Sandow's  letter  Is  an  eloquent  plea 
to  us  all  to  heed  the  urging  of  our  religloas 
Impulses  and  to  make  use  of  our  tremendous 
abundance  of  food  In  this  Nation  to  bring 
relief  to  the  starving  and  hungry  people  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Sandow^  deed  la  equally  as  eloquent 
as  his  words.  With  his  letter  to  me.  he 
enclosed  a  check  for  $12,  which  he  asked  me 
to  forward  to  CARE,  the  agency  which  ships 
voluntary  private  gifts  of  food  and  other 
essentials  to  persons  In  other  lands  who  are 
in  need. 

I  was  very  haxrpy,  of  eourse,  to  comply 
with  Mr.  Sandow's  request.  I  have  forwarded 
hts  check  to  Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  the 
national  secretary  of  CARE,  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  intended  by  Mr.  Sandow. 

But  Mr.  Sandow  expressed  a  furtiker  par- 
pose  in  his  letter  to  me.  He  hoy  as  that  his 
gift  and  the  Idea  which  prompted  him  to 
make  It  might  serve  as  an  example  that  ooold 
spread  far  and  wide  and  result  In  graat  bans- 
lit  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Sandow's  own  words  tell  at  this  idaa 
much  hetter  than  I  can  express  tt.  I  will 
quote  directly  from  his  letter,  as  follows: 

"Qentlemea,  thU  Is  what  the  lAcd  has  laid 
on  my  heart. 

~B^ng  a  Chrtsttaa,  I  eant  do  ottaerwlae. 
Well,  here  It  Is  In  s  notahelL  We  have  heard 
so  much  about  CABS,  and  we  have  sent 
many  packages  In  the  past.  We  are  told  that 
ai  will  take  csire  of  a  family  for  a  month. 
Last  year  I  sent  $12  to  CARS  to  take  cars 
of  a  f  amUy  for  a  ysar. 

"So,  this  Is  what  the  IdOtO.  has  laid  on  my 
heart:  Since  the  Oovernment  has  a  great 
surplua.  why  not  make  it  public  that  noany 
people  are  starving  in  this  world  of  oorst 

"As  we  do  in  the  March  of  EMmes  and 
many  other  projects,  we  Bhould  aak  every 
famUy  that  Is  able  to  send  $13  to  CARE. 
I  beUere  If  that  were  done  it  woaU  take 
care  of  the  surpluses  we  have. 

"I  am  sure  that  almost  every  family  eoald 
sacrifice  a  quarter  a  week  for  48  weeks  to 
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help  Mme  starring  famUy.  so  here  Is  a  check 
tor  $12  to  start  it.  vuoc« 

"Now.    when   I   ndd   every   family,    that 
means  you  gentlemen,  too.    So.  gentlemen 

Ana  let  the  Lord  be  your  guide  " 

That  is  the  letter  which  Mr.  isandow  wrote 
to  me      I  am  sure  that  the  compaaslonate 
■pint  which  motivates  this  Wisconsin  citizen 
18  a  fine  and  constructive  force  In  the  world 
andMie  which  we  should  do  all  we  can  t<i 
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Affricohiiral  Progress  u  1957 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOS.  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SINATB  OF  THE  DNITKD  ffTATlS 

Friday,  January  31, 1958 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  Secretary  of  A^culture,  the  Hon- 
orable Ezra  Taf  t  Benson,  recently  Issued 
a  report  on  agricultural  progress  in  1957 
which  brings  into  clearer  light  the  status 
of  our  agricultural  economy  and  the 
many  benefits  derived  by  it  under  our 
Republican  administration.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  report  be  printed 

m  the  Congressional  Rkcord.  ij,^i*^„' -xv^a.    eraaication 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report    by?rSu«*'^?  'f^^f^  *°  ^°'-»**«:  ^ 
«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc^nv.    S^ST.  ""Ll^^'^J^r^l}-  -  - 


-.»~»^  »^uxB  uu  uujecuon.  ine  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

STA-nutaNT  BT  Secretaht  Benson  on  Acrx- 

CULTTTKAl,  PbOGRXSS  IN  1967 

As  we  enter  the  new  year.  It  is  weU  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  Inventorv 
and  review  the  paat  year,  even  as  farmers  and 
Other  businessmen  take  stock. 

Improvement  was  the  keynote  of  condl- 
ttons  In  agriculture  during  1957.  Progress 
to  some  Instances  was  not  as  great  as  desired 
hut  significant  gains  have  been  made  This 
is  indicated  by  a  brief  review  of  the  Depart- 
ments  activities  and  our  accomplishments 
problems,  and  objectives  in  agriculture. 

BBPAaXMINT  ACTIVITIES  IN    19ST 

aJ^!^*  ^l  P*"*  y*"  *»*«  Department  of 
Agriculture  has   provided   services   of  great 

^tni  ""^^  '*"""«  *"^  ranchers  of^ 
Nation.  The  various  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
^<!^i  "*  meeting  the  challenges  of  ouTdy- 
namlc  agriculture.  *"  "y 

We  are  continually  striving  to  make  Im- 
provements.  inaugurate  new  Ideas.  Tnd  biSg 
about  savings  to  the  American  taxpayer     * 

huirinfT  ***f '^V'K  *'«'7  effort  to  utlUze  sound 
business  principles  wherever  possible  In  th* 
adm  nistration  of  this  Department  Pot  S! 
r,^^lt'  *^*^  P^«*  ""onth  we  succeeded  in  seU- 

wh,.?*K*H^  °'  ^^*  """^^°»»  poinds  Of  wool 
Which  had  accumulated  in  Government 
SiYSd  1^'  ""^  November  1956.  a^J 7e«Tt  of 

TTJ^ZL  •  °^  ^^^*-  ^e  Government  is 
Sis  ^  *  competitor  in  tiie  wool  busiSes? 
This  was  accomplished  by  orderly  market^oi 
procedures.  This  slgnmcant  ac?ompiJSf 
ment  was  made  possible  throuRh  the  w!^ 

o"mc" 2S.°'  "^'  '^^^  ^^'"^  -<f  ieS^SSt 

The  prlce-depresslng  effect  of  vast  Govem- 

greatest  problems.  A  major  nart  nt  *»,-«I 
commodities  was  acquired  £  a^itL^** 
visions  in  ti.e  old  5?SSup,i,rSS  wlSS" 

«-^         T  ""   "*"y  difficulties.    We  hav« 

made  great  progress  in  this  regard  m  a^l 

emm«nt  <n«A.«^...-^  ._      •"*=_*'«»'«  as  uov- 


«;5?  ^'  ™°^em«nt  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
?^  fnS  ^°^o<»»ty  credit  Gyration 
S?SS.i^^  consumption  was  at  recor«  levels. 

£^im.*^°^°*""**  '^"^  »  CO"*  value  S 
!f;?«Jl  ^'i  '^''^  disposed  of  during  the  15- 
month  period  ending  September  30    , 

«™°  ™.*^°'^  programs  contributed  Ito  this 
progress  in  reducing  stocks- 

S.  al?tim^'*"  *^^*^  •*■''  blUlon^lch  is 
f^i.  !::!^''/®*^'"**-  "^  important  ffctor  in 
this  accomplishment  was  oui^ies  for  iroVelm 
currency  under  Public  Law  480.  the  >£5cS 
tural  Trade  and  Development  Act  ^^ 

«f  .,  ,  "^^  ***°*  ^^"^P"'  clieck  the  buUdun 
^surpluses  as  farmers  withheld  JusrundcS 

lecT^°  of'th^'  rS'^"**  '^""^  prodt.ctlS~ 
because   of  the  soil   bank's  acreap«   t-M.^^. 

alone  m  1957  ti.e  Nation  hi  Sf  a  l^^Z 
1^  r  r9°/mim  "•  '  °^""°°  bundiecSe^h" 

Xr  hu'sh^efs^T^^eSS?"  i**;  ?7?'i%,^« 
bushels  less  wheaT  ^'^SxyiH  t^^ 

XnT:^^^  '^  incomrin^^^nirvml 
sou  and  water  resources  for  future  nee3s 

mint  f°l''^'  ""^"^  °'  agrlculturar^ieve- 
Sl?e  ™?^h'''7'  *^«  cooperative  JSerS- 
««r.Lrf^  development  program  wis  m- 
R?Sf  T^u"^  additional  StatS  and  ReJ^ 
hi^'  T^*'  ™*^®»  *  *o^  <rf  30  States  Which 
ftrl.."'^*''*^  "P*'^^  "»~1  areas  "rStoon- 
£g  ^iid^Se^'^^J''*^^^  "^  ImproTeSSSS: 
eSir^riseS?     '*«'«^oP°^«'>*  <>'  new  no^tfarm 

Scientific  successes  by  USDA  in  thj  «— * 

SSlte'S-'ir*^/*^"^^  eramctt/on"'o1  ^thJ 
Mediterranean  frultfly  m  Florida-  use  if  th- 
byproducts  of  atr.mi/  -„^— _  ._  '.  ^^"  ^  "»• 

Ign 


Iwf,     Iw    '°°8-te"n  conservation  cost-a 
1?57      ""*  °''***  '''**°''  ^«  ^*>«  final  wee 

OTHia   ACCOMPLISHlfKNTS 

ir,H^!2"^*"®  '^  *  ♦"  bUlion  custom, 
"ig  ine  blUlons  farm  people  snenri  »« 

Sfm-  /     "  ""^  materials  used  during  iSm 
came  from  agriculture  ""i^mg  hot 

mJ^Wtoth'^h^  P^''"  ''^  increased  d^ir- 

thJ-  SS^  "Sec'S^e^-^aTe^/r ?/^  f 
ff'S^^'^r-    '^^^  "^SfarVrcot" 

la^'  ^  "J^H?^^^  *°  *^'-«»«  h%h 
mat*.    ™i»     ^^*°8    **>   preliminary    esS- 
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8.  Parm  ownership  Is  at  a  re<{ord  high    mm 

5^!.?,*^°"''""  ***  demonsti-ate  thelriound 
financial  management.  Two  oiut  of  Ibn* 
farms  have  no  mortgages.  T  ^^ 

MAJOB  paoBuac      1 
But.   while   agriculture   was   iiaklng   thi. 

ET95?°S!r"S^°  *^  "*•  °*"°»'^  ^^y 

in  1957.  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  farm.r. 

continued  to  be  a  major  JroSSh        ^'*^ 

Gross  farm  Income  Is  at  the  highest  d--~, 

The  entire  Nation  should  be  eknMH^.<f  i- 

IS'KI  "^  ^^*?  -^^^  waJe'TpS^S  "S 
affecting   adversely   the   keep-hdme   oav  of 

toier.  and  ti.e  Income  of  the  majST 'UJf 
ment  of  our  population.  Another  round^f 
7"f  »°f"a««  and  price  hikes  l£*iSne?v 
and  other  equipment  used  by  fe™«  hi! 
r^J^tly  occurred.  A  conslde^hTSU  " 
these  increased  profits  and  highjr  i^  y 

stream  of  the  Nation  at  the  ezoInM  of^I 
American  farmer.  «P*nse  of  the 

As  Congress  convenes,  the  DeDkrtm*nt  «# 
Agrlcultiire  will  be  subletting  r^Sf-^n 
tions  for  legislation  b«S  o?  ISf?^'!'!?: 
^tlve.  Of  u.1.  adiSra°So?;f2S*;;Sf 

1.  Freedom  to  plant. 

a   Freedom  for  farmers  to  makJ  their  own 
management  decisions  on  tiieU^own  fa^ 

3    Elimination     of    undeS-abirSoi^- 

e'^'Sen^T^^  "^*  -^"^  ^~^  ^'^^^ 

.ets  ai^iTelSS  a'SrVd^"*^  !"«»  — 

for^hrb^LTn;^lr;il!lru^-»"-  1--<«-c. 
6.  Helping  farmers  to  help  tiiei^seive,. 

Changing  co^a^SoTS.^^^^STl^'^ 
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for  each  $100  of  assets.  ^         ^  ****" 


or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITKD  JITATES 

Friday,  January  31, 19S8 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas     Mt   t*-^ 

dent,  in  times  of  tuirooif anrsf^f*: 

valuable  possessions  a  naUon  can  have 

slde^^ftr  *^^*  "^y  coUeagues  on  iSTt^' 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  &«•*»*»  nHfi,  «L  A.  i 

^n^L'r^^°"^^°»  f Mr.  MansCdJ 
Senator    Manstikld    la    a    m^^    »k« 

convicUon.  proposal*  carry 


In  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  January  26  the  Jiinior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  sets 
forth  some  of  his  views.  They  are  based 
upon  the  premise  that  the  primary  ob- 
jeotive  must  be  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
real  war  rather  than  to  register  gains 
in  the  cold  war. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  coimtry,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  constat  that  it  be 
piinted  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Open  AcaEiMZNTS  Psivatelt  Made — The 
fAUAJJUL  or  Opem  Diflomact,  Declakes  Sen- 
ATOx  MAMsnxi.o,  Calls  fob  a  New  Afpeoacb 
To  Solve  the  Psoblxms  or  Peace 

(By  Mike  Mamstielb) 

WASHZMCTOjr. 

It  has  been  said  many  timee  and  oorrectiy 
that  peace  cannot  be  had  for  the  wishing. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  peace  cannot  be 
had  for  the  talking.  Talks  are  a  necessary 
part  of  peacemaking  but  titey  are  not  In 
themselves  necessarily  the  producers  of 
peace.  It  will  be  recaUed  In  this  connection 
that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  was  talk- 
ing peace  with  Japanese  diplomats  at  the 
very  moment  planes  were  heading  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  point  ts  worth  keeping  In  mind 
now  that  pressures  for  summit  or  near-evim- 
mlt  talks  are  once  again  high. 

President  Elsenhower  and  Premier  Bul- 
ganln  are  even  now  In  the  midst  of  an  elabo- 
rate correspondence  on  whether  new  confer- 
ences on  dtsarmament  shall  be  held,  and  If 
they  are,  how  they  shaU  be  arranged  and 
stage  managed.  All  other  leading  nations  of 
the  world  watch  these  developments  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  anxiety,  for  much  de- 
pends upon  their  outcome. 

International  talks  are  tools,  not  ends  In 
themselves.  They  can  be  used  as  readily  to 
promote  the  piu7>ose8  of  aggression  and  war 
as  the  cause  of  peace.  If  talks  are  to  func- 
tion in  the  latter  capacity  much  depends  on 
what  kind  of  talks  take  place,  who  talks,  and 
what  is  talked  at>out. 

Peace  begins  not  with  talks  but  with  poli- 
tics. In  this  day  and  age  It  begins  largely 
with  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  President  Theodore 
Heuss  expreEi>ed  the  initial  problem  suc- 
cinctly in  a  New  Tear's  message  to  the  Ger- 
man people.  "The  main  thing,"  he  said.  "Is 
to  get  sober  and  disentagle  oneeelf  from  the 
web  of  slogans  and  Ideologies." 

If  there  is  to  be  peace,  nowhere  Is  this 
advice  more  applicable  than  in  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  These  policies  must  reflect  what  the 
people  of  both  countries  know  and  what  their 
leaders  sometimes  profess.  They  must  re- 
flect an  awareness  that  both  nations,  indeed 
all  nations,  now  have  a  supreme  common  In- 
terest which  transcends  ideological  differ- 
ences and  clashing  national  alms.  That  fu- 
preme  common  Intereet  is  the  preservation 
of  the  human  species  on  earth  In  a  recog- 
nizable form  of  civilization. 

In  short,  the  first  step  to  peace  requires 
policies  aimed  primarily  at  reducing  the 
danger  of  real  war  rather  than  registering 
gains  in  the  cold  war.  That  means  sincere 
efforts  at  reconciliation  and  accommodation 
on  the  great  issues  which  divide  the  world, 
rather  than  continued  provocation  and  ob- 
stinacy. It  Is  senseless  and  hypocritical  to 
talk  peace  in  general  terms  if  the  desire  to 
reach  peace  in  fepeciflc  situations  does  not 
really  exist. 

A  supreme  mutual  interest  Id  avoiding 
mutual  extinction  and  a  mutual  appreciation 
of  that  interest  will  not  automatically  pro- 
duce peace  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 


the  United  States.  The  ideological  dlffer- 
•nces  remain.  The  *'»"'«*ng  n^tinnal  atwnM 
are  stUl  with  us.  ReconcUlatton  at  thne 
differences,  accommodation  of  these  «itM  t9~ 
quire  action.  It  requires  action  to  har- 
monize the  policies  of  the  two  nations  and 
other  nations  into  agreements  designed  to 
get  at  the  caxises  of  international  tension. 

TlM  second  step  to  peace  is  the  work  at 
men,  skilled  and  sober  men,  and  ttiey  require 
machinery  tlirough  which  to  function.  Xven 
assuming  the  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  aU 
concerned  to  work  for  peace,  what  kind  of 
machinery  wlU  serve  to  bring  the  desire  to 
fruition  in  workable  international  agree- 
ments? 

OPEir    ACKBEMENTS  OPKIfLT   AXKIVED   AT 

When  President  Wilson  listed  his  14  points 
to  peace  in  1918  he  included  the  foUowing: 

Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at. 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  inter- 
national understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  public  view. 

This  statement  40  years  ago  set  in  motion 
the  development  of  a  new  school  of  diplo- 
macy. It  found  expression  between  the  wars 
in  the  numerous  public  conferences  of  na- 
tions and  particularly  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  open  approach  readies  its  apex 
today  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  iiad  a  decade  in  which  to  obeerve 
tiie  United  Nations  at  work  on  international 
problems  directly  related  to  peace.  It  has 
done  much  to  prevent  situations  of  tension 
from  slipping  into  wholesale  violence.  We 
liave  seen  it  operate  in  this  fashion  in  the 
Middle  East.  Kashmir,  axul  elsewhere.  In  the 
case  of  Korea  and  Su^z.  the  U.  N.  has  also 
acted  to  restore  to  a  state  of  tension  situa- 
tions which  liad  in  fact  given  way  to  whole- 
sale violence. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  hold  an  international 
tension  In  check  or  to  restore  it  to  a  state 
of  tension  after  it  tias  given  way.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  bring  the  tension  to  an  end. 
Ttie  first  la  largely  a  problem  of  coercion, 
whether  the  coercion  be  the  force  of  world 
opinion,  economic  sanctions  or  military  ac- 
tion. The  second,  the  ending  of  a  tension,  is 
a  problem  of  reconciliation  and  accommoda- 
tion. Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  U.  W. 
has  scored  considerable  success  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion.  It  has  lieen  least  success- 
ful as  an  instrument  for  ending  tension,  that 
is  for  reaching  agreements  on  the  major 
international  Issues. 

The  organization  has  tackled  at  one  time  or 
another  virtually  aU  the  principal  problems 
which  divide  the  world.  It  has  dealt  at 
length  with  the  cold  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  with  oppression 
in  Eastern  Europe,  with  the  arms  race,  with 
the  Korean  conflict,  the  divided-China  ques- 
tion and  the  Middle  East  crises.  All  of  these 
issues  remain  op>en  and,  much  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  keep  them  from  open- 
ing wider.  AU  must  begin  to  close  in  satis- 
factory agreements  before  the  world  can  be- 
gin to  breathe  easily  again. 

The  U.  N.  of  course  cannot  settle  questions 
unless  nations  are  prepared  to  settle  them. 
No  blame  attaches  to  the  organization  for  the 
failxu-e  of  member  states  to  use  it  {M-operly. 
Tet  for  anyone  who  has  observed  the  organ- 
ization in  action,  the  feeling  remains  that 
even  if  the  U.  N.  were  used  in  good  faith,  it 
is  not  the  best  instrument  for  bringing  about 
major  settlements  which  involve  the  great 
powers.  Indeed,  the  U.  N.  was  never  in- 
tended to  serve  that  purpose  and  the  at- 
tempts to  make  it  serve  tlie  purpose  may  have 
acted  dvirlng  the  past  decade  to  complicate 
these  settlements. 

Behind  tiie  scenes  much  valuable  work  la 
done  and  has  l>een  done  at  the  U.  N.  in 
reconciling  differences  between  nationa. 
Such  was  the  case  in  bringing  about  the 
end  to  the  Berlin  blockade.  These  Informal 
and  private   negotiations   undoubtedly   also 


loom  large  in  keeping  a  naeasm-e  at  atafaUltjr 
In  the  Middle  Bast  and  elsewhen. 

In  fwmal  operattons,  the  U.  M.  Is  a  Tast 
International  stage.  Tl»e  great  diplomatic 
dramas  of  our  times  are  played  there  before 
a  worldwide  audienoe.  Stalking  the  stage 
are  the  diplomatic  stars,  the  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  most  influentiai  coontrfos  and  their 
supporting  casts. 

The  actors  pUy  the  parts  that  iiave  been 
written  for  them  by  the  polides  of  their 
respective  governments.  Invariably,  as 
actors  wlU,  they  add  their  own  inimitable 
touches  and  sometimes  the  bit  players  try 
to  steal  the  show.  The  press,  radio,  and  TV 
services  of  the  world  duly  report  the  day- 
to-day  performances  and  serve  weU  in  the 
role  of  critics. 

These  dramas  In  Hew  York  may  provide 
entertainment  or  they  may  be  boring.  They 
may  help  to  clarify  or  serve  to  confuse  the 
issues.  They  may  be  necessary  outlets  for 
International  steam.  They  may  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  by  mobilizing  the  emoUons  of 
the  peoples  of  many  nations  in  support  of  a 
desirable  action  or  to  discourage  an  un- 
desirable one.  That  is  all  to  the  good  but 
It  Is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains: 
the  essence  of  drama  is  conflict.  The  ques- 
tion remains:  Is  this  the  way  In  which 
complex  and  contesting  national  aims  ar« 
likely  to  be  adjusted? 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  dur- 
ing tlw  past  decade  seems  clearly  to  Aiom  that 
it  Is  not.  The  attempt  in  the  U.  N.,  In  effect. 
to  arrive  at  open  covenants  in  the  open  has 
put  every  nation  on  continuous  exhibition. 
With  the  best  of  intentions,  and  these  are 
not  always  present,  the  temptation  remains 
for  each  country  to  portray  itself  a  little 
purer  than  It  is  and  Its  opponents  a  little 
tmpurer  than  they  can  poesibly  be. 

The  U.  N.  procedxu-es  encourage  the  over- 
statement at  which  the  Bussiens  are  past 
masters,  and  wlUch,  regrettably,  we  are  also 
learning  to  use.  The  glare  of  the  interna- 
tional spotlight  reflects  all  situations  in 
clashing  black  and  white  when  In  reality 
many  are  shades  of  gray.  The  fear  of  public 
criticism  and  ridicule  hangs  over  all  who  re- 
treat from  previously  taken  positions  even 
though  these  positions  may  have  lost  their 
meaning. 

As  typified  by  the  United  Nations,  In  short, 
open  diplomacy  encoiunges  propaganda,  ob- 
stinacy and  inertia  in  International  negotia- 
tions. It  is  not  the  key  to  the  kind  of  set- 
tlements that  are  Ukely  to  get  the  nations 
of  the  world  off  the  sword's  edge  on  wlilch 
their  stu-vlval  now  is  so  delicately  balanced. 

SUMMIT  OE  KSAS-5X7MMIT  CONFEBENCES 

Not  all  summit  conferences  liave  been 
open,  as  was  the  case  at  Potsdam.  Telieran. 
and  Yalta.  These  were  wartime  conferences, 
however,  and  between  countries  which  were 
allies.  In  the  postwar  period,  the  summit 
or  near-siunmit  conferences  luive  repre- 
sented a  more  specialized  form  of  the  same 
open  diplomacy  that  is  practiced  at  tlie 
U.  N.  They  may  have  many  of  the  same 
limitations,  perhaps  Intensified.  As  inter- 
national dramas  their  casts  contain  only  the 
sui>erstars.  the  political  heads,  and  the  for- 
eign secretaries  of  the  most  powerful  states 
of  the  world.  The  glare  of  pubUcity  under 
which  they  operate  is  even  brighter  tlian  at 
the  U.  N.  The  whole  world  hangs  on  every 
word  that  is  spoken.  At  these  conferences, 
the  poUtlcal  leaders  must  not  appear  too 
adamant,  if  the  pubUc  demands  condliaUon. 
At  the  same  time,  tliey  must  not  appear  too 
yielding. 

In  these  drcumstanoes  and  hi  the  few 
days  that  are  usually  allotted  to  these  con- 
ferences. It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  settlement 
of  the  intricate  problems  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  peace.  With  the  beet  of  intentions, 
the  political  leaders  are  not  equipped  to 
do  tlie  painstaiang  work  tliat  must  be  done, 
if  these  problems  are  to  be  solved.  Nor  do 
these  conferences  provide  tlie  time  or  Uie 
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enTlronment  to  permit  the  job  to  be  effi- 
ciently handled  by  the  anonymous  experts 
Who  Burroxind  their  respective  leaders. 

There  la  nothing  IntrlnslcaUy  wrong  In 
the  meeting  ot  the  political  heads  of  states 
or  their  foreign  secretaries  In  summit  or 
near-simimlt  conferences.  Meetings  of  this 
kind  do  provide  a  firsthand  opportimlty 
for  the  men  who  must  make  the  ultimate 
decisions  for  peace  to  weigh  the  attitudes 
and  thinking  of  their  counterparts. 

Attendance  may  be  good  International 
pubUc  relations.  The  conferences  may  give 
•ome  relief  when  the  nerves  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  are  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  endless  threat  of  war.  They 
may  restate  the  major  Issues  which  divide 
the  world  and  reemphaslze  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  solved.  In  doing  so.  the  con- 
ferences may  create  at  least  temporarUy  a 
better  atmosphere  for  the  consideration  of 
these  issues  and  some  pressxire  on  the  bu- 
reaucracies of  each  country  to  get  to  work 
on  them. 

These  results  were  in  fact  achieved  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1955.  They  are  results 
however,  that  by  now  ought  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  peace.  Two  years  later,  the  issues 
discussed  at  Geneva  are  stUl  with  us  and  In 
some  respects  have  grown  more  ominous 
For  that  momentary  respite,  moreover,  the 
democracies  of  the  world  paid  a  price  We 
have  paid  for  it  In  an  unwarranted  relaxa- 
tion of  defense  and  other  national  efforts 
which  have  placed  us  In  a  more  disadvanta- 
geous position  with  respect  to  the  Russians 
than  was  the  case  2  years  ago. 

The  fault,  of  course,  does  not  lie  with  the 
conference.  It  does  not  lie  with  the  Rus- 
sians.    If  we  confuse  the  Uluslon  of  peace 

Ik.  k"'*.,!^**"*^  °'  international  settlements 
which  wiU  make  peace  durable,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame.  ' 

TBADmOIf  At    DIPLOMACT — THX   KXT  TO 
SETTLKICKNT 

*,.^rT**.!  *®^  ^  agreement  does  not  exist  In 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  summit  or  near- 
summit  conferences,  it  may  possibly  be  found 
In  traditional  diplomacy.  Diplomacy  of  this 
type,  as  contrasted  with  what  Is  normally 
seen  at  the  United  Nations  or  In  the  great 
international  conferences,  is  a  quiet  art  It 
is  practiced  In  private,  and  th,ie  who  pur- 
sue  It  do  not  normally  seek  the  spotlight  of 
intemauonal  attention.     On  the  conTrL^ 

l^nl  !  !J^  "•  ^^  "^^^  characteristic  is  the' 
wow  and  unspectacular  but  dogged  pursuit 
o'a  particular  International  o^lctive 
««♦  H!  '^"o^al  diplomacy  Is  quiet,  It  is 
not  soft.  The  best  practitioners  we  hard  If 
well-mannered  bargainers.  They  are  mast^ 
n^.^f  r"  ^^»^^^t  and  ^temationS 
o^^f  °°-.,^^  ''°°''  *^«  ca"»>er  of  «X 
wh^^  *"'*  ^^'''y  ^°^  "»«  situations  with 

^^f^  *°  7^  ^^  agreement  of  other 
will  do  so  with  minimum  concessions.  T^^ 
Si/if„'J""*  ^"^  ^^«y  'W  take  a  Uttle^ 
^^nJl  know  better  than  most  how  mucS 
IL  necessary  to  give  and  what  to  take  in 
order  to  achieve  an  agreement.  If  In  f  act  UiS 
to  the  ultimate  objective 

♦»^*1  *'**-*y  °'  traditional  diplomats  to 
function  effectively  depends  largely  on  thS 

IIZ^  ^S!l'?/^*'y  ''^J^y  »°  the^n4o«atSg 

In  .;  JL  making  of  specific  concessions  on 
ri  J  H^  concessions  which  often  can  and 
■bould  be  made  to  produce  an  agreement^? 
mutual  advantage  to  all.  There^eeJ^no 
tUJL^*'  audience,  no  adamantTefusSJ 
•  ^Jtiy^J'°^  untenable  positions,  no  dS- 
^S^  ♦*°Il''-  w"^*"  «="»  ^  maxlkxum  at 
iSSim^n^  ^^  '"f'''  P'oWems  involved  to 
•ettlement  and  minimum  concern  with  the 

ma'Jv'^,?!*!"**^*^'  °'  *«d»tlonal  dlplo- 
macy  permit  the  exercise  of  arc-t  skiiu  »« 
negotiation  in  a  favorable  se'tt'ng'on  tie 
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significant  issues  of  the  day.  Fuu  itillaa- 
tlon  of  these  skills  may  weU  offer  tile  best 
promise  of  progress  in  unraveling  th«  knots 
in  which  peace  Is  now  tied.  , 

That  these  skUls  can  produce  reslilts  is 
indicated  by  the  Austrian  peace  treatj.  ThU 
treaty  represents  the  one  genuine  Interna- 
tional settlement  of  an  outstanding  East- 
West  issue  that  has  been  achieved  since  the 
cold  war  began  in  earnest. 

The  treaty  did  not  materialize,  of  ^tirse 
until  the  Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  set- 
tle the  question.  It  might  never  hav«  come 
off  even  then,  however,  had  not  skillfd  ne- 
gotiators worked  out  the  intricate  fetalis 
and  had  they  not  done  so  in  private.  There 
were  no  humUlatlng  public  retreats  in  this 
process.  There  were  no  Pyrrhic  prop«anda 
Victoria  There  was.  however,  an  agreement 
with  Which  the  Western  powers  and  iiustrla 
are  contented  and  which  the  Russian!  have 

In  the  past  10  years,  traditional  diplo- 
macy also  provided  the  means  for  sblvlng 
the  "insoluble"  Trieste  question  aft^  the 
failure  of  formal  U.  N.  procedures  to  do  so 

JLrn"  kV'w''!^  ^  ***•  termination  of  the 
Berlin  blockade.  Even  In  the  Middle  East 
it  has  probably  been  as  much  the  essentially 
^vate    diplomatic    work    of    the    Secretary 

2r«°?rl,*t»,*^"».'°'^*^  °P*°  procedutes  of 
t  \C^\  *^**  *^**  kept  *  meas\ire  of  lorder 
in  that  region.  Elsewhere,  the  story  U  simi- 
lar. Diplomacy  at  work.  InconspicuousBy  and 
continuously,  often  spells  the  dlflerenSe  be- 
tween admittedly  xmsatlsfactory  Interna- 
tional situations  and  impossible  ones,  i 

^*^.^  "°*  possible  to  measure  the! total 
contribution  of  traditional  diplomacy  to 
peace  in  the  postwar  era.     If  for  no  bther 

r^*°'  *°  }P^  **°  ^  except  in  long  fetro- 
spect  would  be  to  violate  the  priva^  on 
which  it  depends  for  effectiveness.  Thire  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  has  tnade 
a  highly  significant  contribution. 

OPKN  AGaSKlCSrrS  ABRIVn>  AT  IN  PBIVA^B 

If  the  time  Is  approaching  when  t*k  is 
to  be  used  to  seek  peace  rather  than  to  la-ose- 
cute  the  cold  war.  we  may  weU  ask  lour- 
selves.  what  kind  of  talk  is  likely  to  irove 
most  successful  In  easing  situations  ofTten- 

itf;r»^*'  *•  ""^^^'^y   *^«*   ^"^  »ba"   oitaln 
satlrfactory  open  agreements  If  we  attempt 

hand,  secret  agreements  arrived  at  secteUv 
With  Which  Old-fashioned  diplomacy  l^m/-' 
STfhT^^H*^'  '"  *  <»lacredlted  formula. 
It  Is  the  technique  of  authoritarianism  and 
1«  repugnant  to  any  nation  in  which  .sov- 
ereignty resides  in  the  people.  ''"»<'^|~'- 
These  phases,  however,  are.  after  all 
slogans  rather  than  actual  methods.  Open 
agreemente  In  the  past,  the  Versailles  TlWy 
for  example  have  rarely  been  made  fuIK  in 
the  open.  And  secret  agreements  have  rjrely 
oeen    kept    secret   for   very    loni?.      Wh^    !« 

SSS' V°\.*'  ***  ""P^y  *^«  te^que 
which  offers  the  greatest  promise  ofbro- 
ducing  reliable  agreementi  to  strenefc^ 
^r- K^.   °^_!^i"    *.^-«  .agreemer°ir:n 
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people.  As  far  as  the  United  Stktee  is  con- 
cerned, the  use  of  the  f ormiUa  1  avolves  cer- 
tain changes  In  the  methods  by  \Jhlch  we  are 
now  carrying  on  our  foreign  policy.  It  means 
an  improving  of  the  caUber  of  Ar  lerican  am- 
bassadors abroad  and  a  rebuUdIng  of  their 
stature.  This  stature  has  been  lessened  in 
recent  years  by  the  quasl-lndepetdent  oper- 
ations of  the  agents  and  representatives  of 
^tK^l^i"*™""  Federal  agenclea  concerned 
with  the  cold  war  and  by  the  tefadencle.  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  act  4s  his  own 
diplomatic  agent.  j 

The  formula  also  requires  the  dtvelopment 
of  a  substantial  corps  of  seasoniid  and  aU. 
diplomats  of  the  highest  standtog  wltWn 
the  Department  of  State.  These  fcalfn.  work^ 
ing  closely  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  ami 
the  planning  of  policy,  should  Ibegln  now 
ili^H*^"*  ,'"  ^'  epeclallzed  rteg^tiatiOM 

fj?.  H.  ,f*!*'  Oef^any.  and  Eastflm  Europe. 
JJ3  A Jh**  ~"°^*«'  °'  Asia,  and  arms  coV- 
tni.  ,  •  *£  negotiations  in  ♦amest  on 
these  issues  do  in  fact  materially,  the  for- 
mula means,  finally,  clear  Instructjlons  to  the 
negotutors  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retanr    of   SUte.    fuU    confidence    in    their 

JfSJfce  "  ■"*'*^  •*'  ""  T"**-  ^'J 

There  is  a  place  for  the  summit  or  near- 
•ummlt  conference  In  this  formula.  When 
the  differences  between  nations  are  nar- 
rowed to  manageable  proportions  by  the 
negotiators,  ultimate  decUlons  will  stUl  have 
to  be  made.    These  decisions  will  yaU  to  the 

f rS^??  ?/  f^***"  V^  """^  '°"*^  •ecreterles. 
for  it  is  they  who  will  have  to  provide  the 
P^"«^^l^ershlp  to  secure  ratlftSltton^ 

Finally,  there  is  a  Job  for  the  U  N.  in  th« 
procedure.  The  scripts  wUl  have!  to  be  w- 
written  and  the  stage  set  for  a  iober  play 
on  agreement  rather  than  for  a  *^  ' 

tlon  of  the  cacophonotis  melodr 
cold  war.    If  in  fact  settlemenU 
by   the   negotiators   and   support* 
political  leadership  of  the  coimtri* 
it  will  be  time  then  for  the  U 
the  peace. 


ontlnua- 

la  of  the 
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K,^««— v.,      ■'"ooc    agreements    ir 

honorable  manner  and  without  relative  loss 
of  national  security. 

tJ!  fi^l  ^  *^w*  *^*  ''°***  to  settlement!  of 

Open  agreements  arrived  at  in  priv^  •• 
What  is  suggested  here  is  not  new.  It  is  Ithe 
SS'n'SS*  wasemployed  in  reaching  SSe 
Austrian  Peace  Treaty.  The  method  ijsed 
was  that  Of  private  negotiation  but  It  fc 
duced  an  open  agreement.  It  prwlucedTa^ 
agreement,  moreover,  which  removSa  a  «fci" 
clfic  cause  of  International  tension  wltlSSt 
loss  Of  relative  national  security  and  ,tTd 
so  In  an  acceptable  and  honorable  fashion 
-ince  the  treaty  was  subsequently  mifle^^°° 
te^!,.".^"  agreement  arrived  at  in  prlvite 
^^*^\!^^^''  "'^P'y  a  reemphasls  of  the 
cons^ctlve  role  of  traditional  SlplomSjfLj 
seeking  agreements  while  at  the  same  titn- 
keeping  this   technique  respoS^b?e   to  £e 


Friday.  January  31. 1951 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre^dent  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  I  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  ihe  text 
2  an  address  I  deUvered  last  evening  at 
Miami  Beach.  Pla..  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Florid^  chan- 
mff.°'  the  International  Rescup  Com- 
Si?f  ^J?®.  meeting  was  heldj  at  the 
Hotel  Pontalnbleau  In  Miami  ■  Beach! 
Ka  As  many  Members  of  the!  Senate 
mJ?f^  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
SJl^H*""^*"*^  ^he  noble  work  that  is 
being  done  in  the  field  of  aiding  ifef  ugees 
from  Communist  tyranny,  fo  fcy^^ 
t'^J  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee,  and  outlined  a  pro- 

fioT      *''"°°  '°'  ^^  '"^'^  c^idera- 
Its  present  program  Includes  the  re- 

L^  avTaS.'L'ti^er  """^  ^^^"^'- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>« 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Sznatok  HxrBxar  H.  HincpinsT  at 
Inteknational  Rxscus  CoMMrrrxE  Mxrr- 

QfO,    HOTBL    FONTAJHXBLKAU,    MlAlCI    BCACH, 

Pla..  JAMVAaT  30. 1968 

Mr.  Duke,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  tiere  tonight  because 
whenever  I  can,  I  wish  to  honor  the  role  of 
individual  private  voluntary  efforts  to  help 
meet  today's  total  challenge  from  the  Krem- 
lin. America's  private  citizens  with  their 
pubUc  conscience  have  brought  our  country 
to  Its  present  greatness.  We  mxist  not  lose 
our  faith  In  voluntary  efforts  or  In  the  Insti- 
tutions which  embody  them. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  special 
role  that  one  private  group,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  has  played  over  the  past 
quarter  century.  In  the  first  half  of  Its  life, 
the  IRC  provided  help  and  liaven  to  victims 
from  Nazi  tyranny. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  entirely  concerned 
with  helping  the  refugees  from  communism, 
from  behind  both  the  Iron  and  the  Bamboo 
Curtains.  Operation  Brotherhood  in  Viet- 
nam, the  combating  of  Soviet  Oen.  Nikolai 
Mlhalov's  redelection  drive  in  Europe,  and 
finally,  the  excellent  Job  done  by  the  IRC 
following  the  tragically  abortive  Hungarian 
revolution  in  October  of  1956 — all  of  these 
are  examples  of  the  work  a  private  group  can 
do.  unhampered  by  Government  redtape.  in 
reacting  quickly  to  further  our  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Of  particular  Interest  now  is  the  reaction 
to  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  15  months 
ago.  Then,  m  the  wake  of  the  Red  Army's 
ruthless  suppression  of  this  anti-Soviet  re- 
volt, there  was  a  surge  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  American  people  for  the 
fate  of  the  thousands  of  Hungarian  refugees 
who  had  fled  to  freedom  across  the  swampy 
border  into  Austria. 

The  work  of  the  Intematicnal  Rescue  Com- 
mittee during  this  emergency  has  already 
become  legendary.  Food,  clothing,  medicine, 
shelter  were  made  available  almost  overnight. 
Plans  for  resettlement  in  other  countries 
were  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  American  people  opened  their  hearts 
and  their  homes  to  those  refugees  who  were 
lucky  enougb  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

Today  Hungarian  refugees  are  no  longer 
in  the  headUnes.  But  this  noble  rescue  work 
is  far  from  finished.  The  IRC  deserves  a 
tribute  for  its  determination  to  follow 
through  with  aid  and  counseling  for  refugees 
resettled  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that  you  in- 
tend to  continue  supporting  your  excellent 
projects  for  the  refugees  left  in  Austria. 

The  plight  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  was 
dramatically  told,  although  now.  as  the 
months  pass,  the  story  dims.  It  is  all  the 
more  Important,  therefore,  that  we  remember 
those  even  more  forgotten  men — the  refugees 
from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  who  poured  into 
free  Europe  after  World  War  II.  Many  of 
them  have  waited  In  dismal  camps  or  tem- 
porary shelters  for  years  for  the  opportunity 
which  they  thought  the  free  world  would 
give  them  to  rebuild  their  lives.  No  words 
can  describe  the  bleakness  of  their  Uves,  or 
the  agony  of  waiting  year  after  year,  ap- 
parently unwanted.  Some,  disappointed  and 
broken  in  spirit,  have  returned  to  their 
Communist-dominated  homelands.  Others 
have  lost  the  will  to  live. 

The  Zellerbach  Commission  recently  asked 
that  the  United  States  assume  the  leadership 
In  a  program  to  help  settle  these  200.000 
remaining  refugees.  As  most  of  you  know, 
this  Commission  has  been  studying  the  refu- 
gee situation  under  the  auspices  of  the  IRC. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Commission 
that  If  the  United  States  took  the  lead  In 
such  a  move,  we  would  be  grasping  one  mftjor 


opportunity  for  a  humanitarian  countermove 
to  Soviet  scientific  achievements. 

My  good  friend.  Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson, 
the  former  American  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark and  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota,  has  said:  "If  the  United 
Stotes  wlU  take  the  lead  In  seeking  to  Imple- 
ment NATO  support  In  the  refugee  field,  we 
can  prove  to  Western  Europe  that  we  are 
prepared  to  lead  the  way  In  humanltarian- 
Ism."  Her  concept  is  that  NATO  can  play 
a  role  in  waging  peace  as  well  as  war. 

Mrs.  Anderson  Is  troubled,  as  I  am,  and  as 
I  know  you  are,  by  matters  of  conscience.  I 
mean  the  coUective  American  conscience 
which  concerns  Itself  with  the  discrepancy 
between  what  we  preach  and  what  we  do. 
When  It  comes  to  preaching,  we  Americans 
have  held  ourselves  forth  as  the  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  urged  those  behind 
the  curtain  to  throw  off  their  shackles. 
Moreover,  we  have  Indicated  a  degree  of  sup- 
port for  such  action.  We  have  sent  balloons 
behind  the  curtain  bearing  the  words  on 
cards.  "We  cant  help  you  unless  you  help 
yourselves." 

Some  among  us  once  preached  liberation. 
Tet.  when  It  comes  to  action  In  helping  those 
who  have  boldly  and  unsuccessfully  raised 
their  hands  against  the  heavy  brutaUty  of 
communism,  we  find  ourselves  no  longer  so 
much  In  the  lead. 

When  It  comes  to  financial  support  for 
refugees  from  behind  the  ciirtaln.  we  Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
country.  But  in  the  way  of  providing  the 
traditional  American  welcome  and  haven, 
we  have  lagged  miserably.  In  fact,  my 
friends,  the  United  States  ranks  13th  on 
the  basis  of  population  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  In  accepting  Hungarian 
refugees.  To  be  specific.  Switzerland,  Can- 
ada. Israel.  Sweden.  Australia,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium.  West 
Germany,  and  France,  in  that  order,  rank 
ahead  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  startling  enough.  Unforttmately. 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  overall  welcome 
to  refugees  from  behind  the  cxirtaln  since 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  ranking  is 
equally  low.  Again,  on  the  basis  of  popiila- 
tlon.  the  United  States  stands  13th  among 
the  countries  of  the  world  In  admitting  refu- 
gees from  communism.  Israel.  Germany, 
Australia.  Austria.  Canada.  Italy.  France. 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom.  Switzerland. 
Belgium,  and  Venezuela,  rank  ahead  of  the 
United  States  In  that  order. 

A  far  cry.  Isn't  it.  from  what  we  preach? 

Now.  what  can  we  do  to  carry  out  our  obU- 
gation  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world?  First, 
empty  these  refugee  camps.  Give  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  tyranny  a  new  life  in 
areas  of  freedom. 

Secondly,  we  must  adjust  the  status  of  the 
thirty-thousand-some  refugees  from  Hun- 
gary brought  here  as  so-called  parolees  by 
Presidential  flat.  These  unfortunate  people 
have  been  left  to  an  uncertain  future  by  the 
administration,  which  so  far  has  failed  to 
make  any  determined  effort  to  obtain  appro- 
priate legislation. 

According  to  the  American  Immigration 
Conference,  this  one  point  la  the  major 
stumbling  block  to  successful  Integration  In 
the  United  States  of  the  refugees.  It  has 
woven  a  thread  of  uncertainty  Into  the  whole 
area  of  refugee  resettlement.  As  a  guest  of 
the  Government,  one  who  Is  physically  In 
o\ir  country,  but  who  has  not  been  legally 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  the 
parolee's  rights  and  resix>nsibUltles  are  at 
best  tenuous  and  uncertain. 

A  parolee  may  not  be  employed  by  the 
Government  or  in  defense  industries.  He 
cannot  even  Join  the  Army.  The  parolees, 
themselves,  are  unquestionably  apprehensive 
that  they  wiU  be  forced  to  move  on  to  another 
country  unless  status  is  accorded  them  soon. 
This  apprehension  gives  rise  to  aU  manner 


of  fears  that  deter  a  refugee  from  adjust- 
ing to  a  new  way  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1963  must  l>e  completely  revised  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  in  1948,  and 
as  embodied  In  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Lehman  and  others  of  us  in  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress.  Even  the  adoption  of 
all  of  President  Eisenhower's  reconamenda- 
tlons  on  Immigration  last  year,  would  have 
been  a  longer  step  In  the  right  direction  than 
the  one  we  took. 

This  broad  new  program  of  immigration 
laws  and  policies  should  include  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota  system 
of  admission.  This  system  of  nationality 
quotas  on  a  1020  immigration  pattern,  is  not 
only  outdated  but  ineffectual  and  artificial  as 
far  as  present  needs  are  concerned.  It  Is 
discriminatory  In  Its  very  natxire.  an  affront 
to  the  decent  sensitivities  of  men  everywhere. 

A  revised  Immigration  program  should  also 
eliminate  current  provisions  imposing  un- 
necessary discriminations  on  naturalized  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  provisions  giving  two 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government — the 
State  and  Justice  Departments — overlapping 
Jxirlsdlctlon  over  appUcatlons  for  admissions 
to  the  United  States  for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent residence. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  continued 
to  demonstrate  that  the  problem  is  not  easUy 
solved  by  makeshift  policies  of  Inunigratlon. 
We  must  adopt  longer  range  policies  toward 
those  who  want  to  break  away  frcma  Com- 
munist rule  and  fiee  to  freedom.  Of  course, 
consideration  must  also  be  given  to  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  who  want  to 
migrate  to  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  that  Public  Law  316  was  signed 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  Septemlier.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  no  delusions  about  It.  Several  worth- 
while but  relatively  unimportant  changes 
in  existing  laws  were  Included  In  It — such  as 
the  admission  of  orphans,  unification  of 
families,  and  the  lifting  of  mortgages  on  visa 
quotas.  We  all  know  In  our  hearts  that  this 
is  a  piecemeal  and  inadequate  approach. 
What  we  really  need  is  an  overhaul  of  our 
entire  immigration  policy. 

UnhappUy,  the  general  attitude  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  In  Congress,  has 
been  and  still  is  one  of  caution  on  this 
issue.  On  occasion,  however.  Congress  has 
risen  above  its  caution  to  move  with  bold- 
ness and  generosity  in  this  field.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  in  1948 
and  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  in  1963  is  evi- 
dence of  that  fact. 

The  refponse  of  our  people  during  the 
Hungarian  emergency  gives  further  ground 
tor  beUef  that  Americans  generally  are  not 
blindly  set  against  all  change.  If  all  those 
who  sincerely  wish  to  Improve  oiur  Immigra- 
tion laws  and  practices — including  most 
specifically  you  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee — wUl  work  together  for  those  Im- 
provements which  are  within  the  realm  of 
the  possible  and  thus,  little  by  UtUe.  whltUe 
away  at  the  injustices  in  the  present  laws. 
I  think  we  can  succeed. 

Friends,  you  and  I  know  that  basically  this 
is  a  challenge  to  Americans  to  return  to 
their  better  selves,  to  restore  the  image  of 
the  compassionate,  friendly,  humanitarian 
America  devoted  to  worlcs  of  peace,  not 
merely  the  words  of  peace. 

The  works  of  peace  are  the  very  heart 
and  core  of  our  tradition  and  philosophy. 
Health  care  for  the  sick,  food  for  the  hungry. 
Jobs  for  the  xinemployed.  homes  and  shelter 
for  the  needy,  opportunity  for  youth — these 
are  the  concrete  works  of  peace  we  must 
execute  and  help  toward  fulfillment  in  the 
have-not  nations  of  the  world.  This  great 
promise  of  the  good  life,  with  liberty  and  the 
piirsuit  of  happiness,  is  one  we  can  fulfill, 
and  we  should  move  ahead  vigorously  to  do 
It. 
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TiMl«e«  u  1  lotfk  at  the  worM  situation  at 
the  moment.  I  think  we  have  an  apportoaltv 
to  face  up  to  three  ImuIc  fAanengea: 

The  flnt  chanenge.  the  Imiaedlate  one.  te 
w>  reeover  fram  oor  delays  and  mlsmanaae- 
»W  to  the  new  Of  mlUtary  wSSy^SS 
™»a»Uaa.  There  to  no  doubt  that  Oooszess 
wui  respond  with  Increased  approorlatkiiis 
fortheae  programs.  ptx>bahi7  toon  tbau  th« 
PrtiMLeat  has  aakad.  ^^ 

H.?*-.^f*™'.***^*'"*«^  *•  •»  l>ro»We  the 
basic  defense  la  depth  which  these  defense 
programs  need  with  a  new  and  Uvely  tedls- 
2!^!!L  **.«?"  toportance  of  educaUon. 
trained  minds,  basic  leseaich.  not  anlr  to 
the  sciences,  but  to  the  humanities  too 
There  are  signs  that  pec^le  are  belatedly 
awakening  to  the  fuU  dlmemlons  of  this 
challenge,  too. 

The  UUrd  challenge  Is  the  majnr  one  for 
thetoghauL  Today  we  haw  oiUya^^^r 
tog  and  disturbing  awareness  that  oitteur- 
wnt  struggle  to  regato  mlUtary  pwity  ultl- 
n»*tely  vUl  lead  nowhere  but  to  «~.>i>iiimrt 


cx)ngressionAl  kecord  4- senate 


™ LiSS  '*^-*«™^  Challenge  Heel  to  the 
oompetttlon  for  men's  minds,  heahs.  and 
enthusiasms.  I 

'*.^.»  PoUtleal  «3iallenge  to  eT6klL  a  new 
appredatton  of  the  worth  and  ▼alue  «jf  dera- 
oCTatlc  tostltntlons  as  the  last  beat  hope  of 

2^«?  J?  /  ■°^**  challenge  to  cut  out 
tte  eant  of  inequality,  to  uproot  «he  ugly 
weeds  of  racism,  to  quit  acttog  as  though 
we  «*01  have  doubts  that  each  man  is  Ms 
brother*  keeper.  It  Is  an  economic  chal- 
lenge—to  harness  the  energies  of  plople  to 

JSJ!??'*^'*  •***^  ^  "«»*•  healfcTand 
producUve  societies,  giving  and  utlhstos 
■womomlc  aid.  technical  assmtsnce.  our  stem 
of  food  and  fiber.  ••*««■ 

It  is  also,  of  ootnae.  a  cultural  rfialniro 
to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  ^xUaOter 
1^^  others,  has  thrown  down  to  us  In  sucH 

nl**  P**'P**-*o- people  exchange. 

But  America,  of  aU  nations,  ought  to  be 
the  one  beet  equipped  to  meet  thte  total 
«*iailenge.    We  are  a  nation,  which. 


February  S 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  3,  1958 

T.^*  ^^«»ce  D.  Eolkemer.  pastor. 
Lutheran  Camrch  of  the  Reformation 
Waataingtoo.  D.  C.  offered  the  followW 
prayor: 

Ctod  of  aU  grace,  who  art  far  more 
wady  to  give  than  we  to  receive,  whose 
blessings  are  new  unto  as  every  morning 
every  noon,  and  every  night,  grant  us  the 
Joy  of  grateful  hearts.  Forbid  us  to  be- 
come so  obsessed  with  the  things  that 
burden  us  that  we  fall  to  look  up  and  lift 
up  our  hearts  to  Thee,  the  author  and 
giver  of  all  good  things. 

Let  not  this  brief  moment  of  prayer  be- 
come an  island  of  unreality  but  let  it  be 
a  Ughthouse  on  the  mainland  of  our  com- 
mon daily  taslffl.    Translate  this  act  of 

1^Z°J^\f^  "^  P^^  'or  guidance  Into 
constructive  channels  for  doing  good 
So  hallow,  therefore,  all  that  we  think' 

*!i' S2** *****  "^^ '^^y' kingdom  may  come' 
ana  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  in 
neaven. 

peanse  Thou  our  hearts  of  aU  the 
things  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  chil- 
dren of  ood  and  make  us  to  be  fit  vessels 
^f^L^*^.''^'^^^^^^^^   Deliver 

partisan  interests  and  lead  us  into  the 
true  service  of  all  mankind.  In  the 
namo  and  spirit  of  Christ.    Amen. 


thli  total 
I.  tlftough- 


oat  most  of  her  History.  IdeiJfcUied  herself 
with  manHnd.  It  Is  that  kinil  ot  America 
which  we  must  recapture.  Wo^drow  Wll^wt 
was  talking  about  It  when  he  said-  ^^ 

"There  have  been  other  na£ons  as  rich 
•a  we.  There  have  been  oth^nation,  as 
powerful.  There  have  been  other  nations 
as  spirited.  But  I  hope  we  shiUi  never  for- 
get  that  we  created  this  nation.,  not  to  serve 
ourselves,  but  to  serve  manUnd.- 

And  it  was  the  same  America,  devoted  to 
IntemaUonal  rescue,  which  x4ma  Laaarua 
hnmortalteed  to  her  words  Inscribed^alhe 
Statue  0*  Uberty  to  New  York  bisrbor.  woMs 
that  are  tkmlUar  to  aU  of  you:  ^^ 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled  tn^s 
fiwa. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teaming  shoia 
Send   these,  the  homelee^^mpit-S 
to  me. 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door.** 


leamtoi  i 
four  te4m 


to  breathe 


UiT  <a  Defense,  and  for  other  puiposer 
»W«ed  to  the  conference  asked  I&  the 
S««*e  on  the  disagreeing  votes  Of  the 
cwo  HousM  thereon,  and  that  Mri  Vm- 
soN  Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Kil- 
IZ'  ^*  'J'*^^'  Mr.  AMTOs.  Mr.  feAvni . 
and  Mr.  NoaBx.AD  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  At  the 
conference.  T 

ORDER  FOR  DISPENSING  WTTHbALL 
OP  THE  CALENDAR  ' 
Mr  JOpsoN  of  Texas.  Mr.  I»resl- 
?S  •  J  ^  raanhnous  consent  that  the 
can  of  the  calendar,  under  the  nie.  be 
dispensed  with.  ^^ 

i^J^^f?  ^^^^^^'    Without  ob- 
JecttoQ.  it  is  so  oxdeied. 


I 

DUltING 

r.  Presi- 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
dent  under  the  rule,  there  will"  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  for  the  tatrodnctlon 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous,  con - 
^*J**t  statements  made  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


Rvoai  Qw  FijoHT  "nuxinira ' 

I>sp*KncKWT  or  thb  An  ir-*- 

-^  IJ^Jlf!?"  ***•  '>»"c«».  I«gi4ut*ve  Ual- 
•on  Department  of  the  Air  Ftor <J.  transmlt- 
tog.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  oh  the  progl 
IS^J5!,"****"'"^°^«  Program  (wlthE 
SSS'SSLT'^^^  *^  ""  Oap«itt«.  on 

Paoposn)  CAKxn  PArmu*  voi  Cnxav 
Omcas  or  iCaaim  Ooass 
A  letter  from  the  Under  8eer«Ury  of  the 

KxTKNsiQiv  or  Powxas  or  UimJ)  Statm 

Tahdt  Coiciaaaioiv  T 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Diilted  States 

IVirlff  Commission,  Washington.  Si  C,  tnms- 

mltttog  a  draft  of  proposed  leS-latSio 

extend  the  innpecUoh^  ^^TtuhS^^J^ 

n^Jr^^'Vif^'^    <**"»  *"  accompai^ 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  PtoAnceT 

Rspowr  ow  Onrsasi.  Aocxwurmo  omcs 

♦»,- il'^".'™™  *^*  Comptroller  beneral  of 

sS^M  S^w^*  activities  of  fee  United 
States  General  Accounting  Office.  Surtax  the 


-  —  ■■.»>,  V.      V\J     tl     J 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Withoui  nh       ^«,«-V_7 '""'^  *'"■  ^»o"^  I'Hui  an  ac- 


THE  JOURNAL 

and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
wiS.        "^'^  31.   1958.  was  dispel 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Reore- 
^«J^'u?l  ^  Bartlett.  one  of  Ite 
StJ^l^i^f*"'  «»«wnced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
*?*^_?^'^'**'  to  the  hill  (H.  R.  9739)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air^^ 
to  estaljlish  and  develJp  ceSSjTl^SS! 
i^?^  '^'L*^*  national  security,  and  to 
confer  certain  aotharlty  on  the  S^ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  tit;. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bef  oi-*  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated:  j 

M«J^    WrtH    CsHTAiN    yoancw    GoSw- 

«^iS*?J?'°^L^  °^"*y  Admtalstltor. 
Jtarrtgn  Agricultural  Bemce,  DepartmSt  of 
AgrteultTwe.   Washington.    D.   crreoorttaff 
pwsuant  to  law.  on  agricultura    ^3^1 

S^L^fS!f^*"  "^"^  *^«  OovemmenTof 
Greece  l^nce.  and  Yugoslavia  (with  acoom- 
P«»ytog  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  iffll 
culture  and  Forestry.  "*" 

Rkpout  (vBuxsav  or  thx  Bobcct 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of^tha 
Bx^  tocutlve  0«ce  of  tlH^^t 


J 

ort 


ilXPOBT    ON    CESTAW  COMTBACIS    j^^n. 

BuaiAD  or  Ikdiam  ArrAa4 

c^lT^  ""  accompanying  report);  to^ 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsUlar  iUfa^ 

Claim  or  San  Juaw  Trbx  or  DmiAis.  e.  trx 
unrrn)  Statbs  or  AxaacA' 

sio1ii*'^Srf,ioT,  ^'  ^*^°«  Chief  jcommls. 
ton  D  ^^J^Sr  ^°°^°^'oa.  Vashing. 
»on^  c,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  that 
proceedings  have  been  flnaUy  ccS<£Jdedl« 
the  Claim  of  the  San  J^^Jf^Tlff^^ 
Petitumer  y.  The  United  State,  o/  Amc?S 
(Witt  accompanytog  papers);  to  the  (Sm- 
anittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affipre. 

B^Kmrt  or  Cxvn,  Assowadteb  y>^*ffff 
A  letter  from  tti^  Chaltnian,  CIVU  Asm. 
««.tlos  Board.  Wa8htogt<mn5^r3«-m3: 

Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  {with  an  ae. 
S^»«fng  «Port):  to  the  oimStJS  ^ 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe^ 


1958 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Sttspxnsion  or  Depostattoiv  or  Alzxn»~ 
WrrHoxAWAL  or  Naicxs 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiualizatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  Chang 
Hui  Chou  and  Yun  Ching  Liu  Chou  from  a 
report  r^ating  to  aliens  whose  deportation 
hRs  been  suspended,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  April  16.  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETmONS  AND  MEMORIAIA 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICB  PRESIDENT: 
A   concurrent   resolution   of   the  Xjeglsla- 
txue  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  111 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  immediately  make  available  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  soU  bank  program 
and  to  permit  the  farmers  of  this  State  to 
quaUfy  for  benefits  and  be  permitted  to 
sign  applications  for  soU  bank  benefit 
payment 

"Wheress  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  suffered  a  crop  loss  diirtog  the 
year  1857  because  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions snd  sre  now  in  dire  and  destitute  cir- 
cumstances and  the  entire  economy  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  has  been  affected  by  the 
plight  of  the  farmer  of  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  farmers  of  this  State 
have  been  denied  the  privUege  to  apply  for 
and  receive  soU  bank  benefits  from  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Agricultxire 
and  because  of  their  circumetance  as  afore- 
said, such  benefits  are  highly  desirable  and 
needful  at  this  time:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  State  Senate 
(the  House  of  Representative*  concurring 
therein).  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  it  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  make  avaUable  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  sufficient  funds  vm- 
der  the  soU  bank  program  to  permit  said 
farmen  of  this  State  to  qualify  and  be  per- 
mitted to  sign  applications  for  soU  bank 
benefit  payment;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  State  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  send  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  one  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  January  21.  1958, 
"Carholl  Oastin. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
January  23. 1958. 

"MiLTOif  SnvBW. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
the  City  of  Chicago.  lU..  relating  to  the 
financing  of  relocation  housing  in  that  city; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  favoring 
the  repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  automobiles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  petition  signed  by  C.  F.  Btumester,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Petaluma,  Calif., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  completion  of  the  Trinity 
River  project  in  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnsxilar 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Oogebic  County,  Mich.,  favoring 
the  designation  of  Gogebic  County  as  a  crit- 
ical area  In  the  matter  of  unemployment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Phllatollc  Club 
of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to  the  receipt 
of  canceled  stamps  by  the  patrons  of  that 
organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  West  Covina 
Branch.  Pomona  Chapter  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  favoring  the  completion 
of  the  Improvement  of  the  Big  Dalton  and 
San  Dlmas  Waslies  to  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

A  concturent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Caroltoa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of   the   United   States   to  enact 
legislation  provldtog  for  a  farm  program 
that  will  enable  the  small  farmer  under 
the  acreage  allotment  and  soil-bank  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  farm  ex- 
penses and  the  necessities  of  life  for  him- 
self and  the  members  of  his  family. 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*   (the    Senate    concurring).   That    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  )s  memorial- 
ized to  take  note  of  the  conditions  of  the 
small  farmer,  not  only  to  this  State  but  to 
other  States  of  this  Union  as  well. 

"We  recognize  the  very  laudable  purpose  of 
the  tobacco  and  cotton  acreage  allotment 
and  soil-bank  program. 

"We  fuUy  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
programs  are  necessary  to  hold  prodiictlon 
to  line  with  the  supply  and  demand. 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  the  small 
farmer  constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  who  are  engaged  to  producing  the 
products  demanded  by  our  people  and  the 
food  and  fabric  necessary  to  our  existence. 
The  acreage  allotment  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton have  been  progressively  decreased  so 
that  at  present  the  small  farmer  finds  that 
he  is  unable  to  meet  the  increased  exfienses 
tocident  to  his  farming  operation  and  sup- 
ply hU  family  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

"If  tois  trend  Is  not  halted  the  small 
farmer  will  be  forced  to  give  up  his  farm, 
move  toto  todustrlal  areas  where  even  now 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment. 

"Congress  should  take  notice  of  the  fact 
that  such  a  disruption  of  our  economy  would 
entail  a  great  loss  to  our  civilization  and 
be  attended  by  a  great  loss  to  a  most  sub- 
stantial element  of  our  citizenry. 

"The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  urges 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes.  before  It  be- 
comes too  late,  to  adopt  legislation,  while 
reserving  the  programs  above  referred  to,  to 
arrange  the  acreage  allotments  and  other 
benefits  for  the  small  farmer  so  he  can 
conttoue  to  exist  and  meet  his  farm  ex- 
penses and  discharge  all  other  obligations 
of  a  worthy  citizen;  be  it  fxuther 

"Resolved,  That  the  clerks  of  the  respec- 
tive bodies  send  to  each  of  our  United  States 
Senstors  and  each  of  the  Congressmen  from 
this  Stete  a  certified  copy  of  this  concurrent 
resolution." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  fnnn  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.  R.  3210.  An  act  to   amend  section   610 

(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Martoe  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  to  accelerate  the  trade-to  of 
old  vessels  with  replacement  by  modem 
vessels  (Etept.  No.  1259);  and 

H.R.7052.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 

(b)  of  the  Merchant  Martoe  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  appototmente  of 
cadets  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam. 
American  Samoa.  Virgin  T«iftndff.  and  the 
Canal  Zone  (Rept.  No.  1260). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1062.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maud  Claer 
Wahl  (Rept.  No.  1261);  >— • 

S.  1999.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Oonstantl- 
nos  N.  Alivantistos  (Rept.  No.  1262); 

S.2251.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Manley 
Francis  Biuton  (Rept.  No.  1263) ; 

8.  2274.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Marto  Las- 
zarotto  (Rept.  No.  1264);  and 

8.2503.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  H. 
Aguas  and  Buena  M.  Castro  (Rept.  No.  1266). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  2246.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Moy  Tong 
Poy  (Rept.  No.  1266);  and 

S.  2430.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Olmos  Chang  and  his  wife.  Maria  Liilsa  Chto 
de  Chang  (Rept.  No.  1267). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments - 

8. 2168.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Armas  Ed- 
wto  Jansson  (Rept.  No.  1268). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "LEAKS  OP  CAB 
DECISION  OP  AUGUST  2,  1956 
AFPECnNQ  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
STOCK"  (8.  REPT.  NO.  1269) 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
1954  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was 
contemplating  the  granting  of  additional 
air  service  between  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and 
Miami.  Pla.  AppUcations  for  this  route 
were  filed  with  the  Board  by  the  follow- 
ing airlines:  Capitol,  Colonial.  Delta. 
Eastern.  National,  North  American. 
Northeast,  Pan  American,  Resort,  and 
Riddle.  According  to  the  usual  proce- 
dure, all  available  information  was  stud- 
ied by  a  Board  examiner  who  issued  a 
preliminary  decision,  in  April  of  1956,  in 
favor  of  Delta  Airlines.  As  is  usual,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  examiner's  decision  were 
filed  with  the  Board  and  oral  argument 
was  then  made  before  the  full  Board. 

On  August  2, 1956,  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  met  in  secret 
session,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
aminer, and  voted,  3  to  2,  to  award  the 
New  York-Florida  route  to  Northeast 
Airlines.  The  vote  was  at  approxi- 
mately 9  p.  m.  In  addition  to  the  5 
CAB  members.  20  staff  members  were 
present. 

On  August  3,  1956,  some  24.000  shares 
of  Northeast  Airlines  stock  were  traded 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
whereas  on  the  average  date  prior  to 
Augxist  3.  approximately  500  shares  a 
day  were  traded.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  secret  vote  of  the  Board  had 
been  leaked.  All  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  August  2,  1956,  held  very  respon- 
sible positions  in  this  regulatory  agency 
of  the  Government.  These  25  CAB  em- 
ployees were  Interviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  but  no  one  admitted  the 
leak  or  any  knowledge  of  it.  On  August 
10,  1956.  because  of  the  leak  of  informa- 
tion on  the  decision  of  August  2,  1956, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  published 
its  former  secret  vote,  and  made  It 
oflBcial. 

The  subcommittee  was  very  much 
concerned  with  these  leaks,  particularly 
where  some  person  acquired  inside  in- 
formation and  used  it  for  his  flnandal 
gain. 

Public  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, and  they  established  that  therv 
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^rere  two  leaks  of  Information  eon- 
ceiming  this  secret  At^fia^on  of  August  2. 
1956.  Unfortunately,  the  suboommittee 
was  not  able  to  Identify  the  peraoa  or 
persons  within  CAB  who  were  nsstootA- 
ble  for  the  leaks,  partially  because  of 
the  evasiveness  and  uncooperative  atti> 
tude  of  certain  of  the  witnesses.  How- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  lealcs  of  Infor- 
mation were  a  problem  with  the  CAB. 
It  was  establiiShed  that  there  is  no  pgces- 
ent  existing  criminal  statute  prohibltiner 
leaks.  It  was  also  determined  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Qoyemment. 
being  quasi-judicial  in  nature,  are  af- 
forded no  protection  Irom  attempts  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  Board  officials 
in  any  adjudicated  matter. 

In  executive  session,  testimony  was 
heard  from  officials  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissicxi,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactmoxt  of  legislation  concerning  the 
two  aforementioned  points.  Signifi- 
cantly, all  of  these  o£Bcial8  voiced  no 
objection  to  legislatiixi  of  this  type. 

It  is  my  opinitm  that  there  should  be 
a  penal  provision  making  it  a  criminal 
violation  for  any  employee  in  a  regula- 
tory agency  to  knowingly  and  willfully 
disclose  any  improper  information  with 
reqiect  to  any  matter  pending  before 
such  agency  f<»-  adjudication.  I  also 
feel  that  it  should  be  a  criminal  viola- 
tion for  anyone  to  attempt  to  influence 
any  adjixiication  in  a  regulatory  agency 
by  making  oral  or  written  presentation 
on  any  question  of  law  or  fact  to  any 
Board  member  individuaUy.  without  no- 
tifying other  interested  parties. 

As  a  practical  matter,  two  Senate 
bills.  S.  2461  and  S.  2462,  on  these  two 
Important  points  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  for  the  Soiator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan]  and  myself, 
and  they  are  presently  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  also  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate bill  2462. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  submit  the 
report  entitled,  "Leaks  of  CAB  Decision 
of  August  2.  1956,  Affecting  Northeast 
Airlines  Stock."  made  by  its  Senate  Per- 
manent Sut>ccMumlttee  on  InvestigationSk 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  i»1nted.  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  frmn  Wadiington. 


BnjLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  w«re  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  lir.  BUBU   (for  MmjM»Tf  axHl'Mr 
Javxts) :  •      ' 

8.  saoo.  A  but  to  best  emxxn  the  ■ecuritv  at 
the  United  States  by  providing  for  gnster 
unlflcatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
OUier  purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ICr.  Busa  whMi  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  COOPER: 
8.  S210.  A  xm\  to  supplement  the  |l9atlonal 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amendedJ  by  pro- 
▼idtng  for  xmtfled  civilian  admhalBtratlon 
and  control  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  conformity  wlta  certain 
recommendations  made  by  the  Fust  Com- 
misBlon  on  Organization  of  the  Krecutlve 
Branch  of  the  Government,  and  fc  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  oq  Armed 
Services.  ' 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopkh  'when  he 
tntiodticed  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
trader  a  separate  heading.)  J 

By  Mr.  POTTER:  | 

€L  sail.  A  blU  f or  the  reUef  of  Foiad  Mlk- 
baU  Zada;  his  wife,  Sabat  Zada   <aee  Leon 
or  XiAotin):  and  tbe  minor  child,  Ifichel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  T 
By  Mr.  THTE:  I 

&  8212.  A  blU  authorising  the  Se^vtary  of 
the  Army  to  compensate  co-taln  persons 
who  sustained  damages  by  reason  of  fluctua- 
tions In  the  water  level  of  the  Ia^  of  the 
Woods;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JUdldary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apbear  on- 
der  a  separate  heading.)  j 

By  Mr.  FULBBIGHT:  | 

S.321S.  A  blU  to  Increase  by  $254  mHllon 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Hoi»lng  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  college  housing 
loans;  to  the  Committee  on  «>«i<<»^  and 
Currency.  j 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  FrrLaais^  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill.  whlc%  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.)  J 

By  Mr.  BIBIiE:  1 

6. 3214.  A  bill  to  reduce  to  2  y^ars  the 
period  of  limitations  for  asaessmenti  and  for 
filing  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  ilntemal 
revenue  taxes,  and  to  provide  that  Interest 
on  xmderpayments  and  overpayments  of  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes  shall  not  accrue  during 
any  poriod  during  which  the  time  tdk  nnscos 
ment  of  tax  has  been  extended  by  agreement; 
to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.MUNDT:  j 

S.  3216.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  i^dustrUl 
utilization  of  agrUniltural  products,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  •n  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JAVIT3:  , 

S.  3216.  A  bUl  to  authorize  Fedeni  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  local  communities  in 
llnanrlng  ah  expanded  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  national 
shortage  of  classrooms;  to  the  Cbmn|ittee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare.  f 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrs  iHien  he 
tntrochiced  the  above  bill,  wiilchi  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  | 

By  Mr.  MACOIUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3217.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  <14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  firjght  ear 
supply,  and  for  other  purpose* ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Into-state  and  f^irelgn  Commerce. 
ByMr.  KUCHEL:  i 

S.  3218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ped^ral-Ald 
Road  Act  approved  JiUy  11.  1916,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  control  and  lmproTe«ient  of 
areas  adjacent  to  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways:  to  t3e  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Wwks.  '  -^  *" 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kttchb.  ^en  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap^ar  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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60) ,  which  was  referred  to  he  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

JtemUved  by  M«  Senmte  (the  fiou»e  o/  Aey- 
resentmtitea  ooneurrinff),  Th^t  the  raport 
enUtled  "A  Bevlew  at  United  $tatas  nsielgn 
Poliey  and  Operations."  suin^tttad  to  the 
Senate  Oosnmlttee  on  Appropr^tlona  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 1968,  by  Senator  ALuir  J.  ELLKtaam, 
shall  iM  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed,  for  the  tise 
of  the  Senate,  7,500  additional  copies  of  such 
Senate  document.  [ 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES,  RE- 
PORT BY  SENATOR  EuSnDER 
ENTITLED  "A  REVIEW  OP  UlUTED 
STATES  FOREIGN  POUCY,  AND 
OPERATIONS" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Co:  i.  Res. 


GREATER  UNIFICATION  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  ref  erefice,  a  bill  to 
best  assure  the  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  greater  unifica- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces,  a^  for  other 
purposes. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  biU.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  11^  at  the  desk 
for  46  hours  so  that  additional  Senators 
may  become  cosponsors  if  they  desire. 

I  intend  to  discuss  the  bjll  later  this 
afternoon  apropos  the  deffense  appro- 
priation bill,  which  I  underhand  will  be 
pending  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  blU  will  Me  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  | 

The  bill  (S.  3200)  to  best  assure  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  provid- 
ing for  greater  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bush  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JAvns),  was  recelTed,  read  jtwlce  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Ccfmmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 


SUPPLEMENTATION    OF 
6BCURITY  ACT  OF 


NATIONAL 
1947 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referei^,  a  bill  to 
supplement  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  by  providing  for 
Unified  civilian  adminlstratidn  and  con- 
trol of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  conformity  with  certain  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  First  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Oovemmint,  and  for 
other  purposes.  | 

I  shall  take  between  10  ahd  15  min- 
utes to  explain  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 


permitted 

le  bill  will 

referred! 

le   Senator 


mous  consent  ttiat  I  may 
to  speak,  to  that  extent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  , 
be  received  and  a^ropriate: 
and,  without  objection,  tl 
from  Kentucky  may  proceed 

The  bill  (S.  3210)  to  supplement  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  by  i»t)viding  for  unified  civil- 
ian administration  and  control  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
conformity  with  certain  reeommenda- 
tiora  made  by  the  First  Comknlsslon  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  OInra,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tit  le,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  m  Armed 
Services. 
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BCr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  bUl 
would  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  It  is  intended  to  reorganise 
and  unify  the  civfUan  administration  of 
the  D^Mirtment  of  Defense.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  insure  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  unquestioned  statutory  au- 
thority, and  the  effective  means  of  ad- 
ministering and  directing  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
It  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  two  means,  set  out  in  sections  2  and 
4  of  the  biU. 

First,  as  provided  in  section  2: 

AU  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  at  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Then,  to  assure  that  there  Is  no  (Svl- 
slon  of  authority  between  tte  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
the  bill  would  abolish  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
In  their  place,  it  would  establish  Under 
Secretaries  for  each  of  the  three  Depart- 
ments directly  imder  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  charged 
with  administering  their  respective  De- 
partments, under  the  direction  and  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
bill  does  not  abolish  the  separate  De- 
partments of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  It  does  not  al>ollsh  or  merge  the 
three  great  mlhtary  services,  or  inter- 
fere with  their  military  command. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  launched  its 
first  satellite,  wide  interest  and  debate 
in  this  country  has  been  directed  to  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  debate  has  concerned  itself 
almost  wholly  with  the  organisation  and 
fimctions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  BtaflT. 
I  do  not  derogate  the  Importance  of  ttiis 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  action 
in  this  field  may  proceed  slowly. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  is  intended 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and,  I  hope,  public  opinion,  upon  the 
civilian  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  one  which  has  been  barely 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  I 
want  to  raise  questions  as  to  whether 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  au- 
thority, by  statute,  or  the  practical 
means,  for  the  full  direction  and  control 
of  the  tremendously  involved  operations 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

As  a  matter  of  policy.  It  Is  fundamental 
In  the  American  system  that  the  Defense 
Establishment  shall  be  under  civilian 
controL  Nevertheless,  in  the  debate  that 
has  been  In  progress  for  nearly  4  months 
in  the  Congress  and  press  it  has  seemed 
to  be  accepted  that  all  strategy,  direction, 
and  control  must  necessarily  fall  upon 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  states  this  funda- 
mental purpose  in  its  declaration  of  pol- 
icy. The  President  reiterated  this  prin- 
ciple in  his  great  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, when  he  said: 

Another  requirement  of  military  orKaniaa- 
tlon  is  a  clear  subordination  of  the  military 
services  to  duly  constituted  dvlllan  aathor- 
ity.  This  control  must  bs  real,  not  mer^ 
on  the  surface. 


Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  President's  statement  that 
civilian  control  "most  be  real,  not  merely 
on  the  svtace.**  It  was  that  statement 
which  largely  stimulated  my  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  wb«i 
the  President  spoke  of  real  civilian  au- 
thority, he  was  not  speaking  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  as  a  theory,  fun- 
damental as  it  is,  but  was  speaking  at  its 
effective  practice. 

Today,  the  challenge  we  face  from  So- 
viet Russia's  swift  advance  in  military 
and  economic  might — the  rapid  develop- 
m-^nt  of  weapons,  fearful  in  their  capac- 
hy  of  mass  destruction — and  the  tre- 
mendous burden  of  defense  which  we 
must  bear  for  a  long  time,  demand  that 
the  Department  of  I>efense  be  managed 
in  the  most  effective  way.  It  concerns 
the  economic  capacities  and  health  of 
our  country:  but,  more  profoxmdly.  It 
may  concern  our  survival  sind  the 
strength  of  democratic  institutions.  I 
believe  it  is  agreed  that  we  cannot  per- 
mit  these  deepest  interests  of  our  coun- 
try to  be  endangered  by  divisions  of  au- 
thority, by  comi>etitlve  Interests  among 
the  I>epartments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  presently  has  all  the  au- 
thority he  needs  to  administer  and  direct 
the  three  departments.  I  must  say 
frankly  that  some  contend  that  he  has 
such  authority.  This  question  has  been 
studied  before,  and  on  March  27,  1953.  a 
legal  opinion  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Struve  Hensel,  Mr.  Roger  Kent, 
and  Mr.  Frank  F.  Brown  to  a  committee 
on  Department  of  Defense  organization, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller.  The  opinion  held  that  the 
Secretary  had  supreme  power  and  au- 
thority. But  the  opinion  itself  admitted 
that  his  power  was  expressly  limited  by 
certain  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
National  Security  Act. 

Nevertheless,  in  1949.  2  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  National  Security  Act. 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Herbert  Hoover,  as  Chairman,  and  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acheson.  as  Vice  Chair- 
man, submitted  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
after  an  Investigation  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Organization.  In  the  report  the 
Commission  stated: 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  hence  the  control  of  the  President,  is 
weak  and  heavily  qualified  by  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1947  which  set  up  a  rigid  struc- 
ture ot  federation  rather  than  unification. 

It  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  only  "general"  authority  over  the 
Service  Departments;  that  his  powers 
over  the  budget  and  expenditures  were 
inadequate:  and  that  the  principle  ci 
federation,  rather  than  firm  unification, 
was  implicit  in  the  act.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  "centralized  civilian  c(m- 
trol  scarcely  exists."  It  also  said.  "Each 
military  branch  values  its  own  purposes 
and.  due  both  to  the  weakness  ot  the  De- 
fense Secretary's  iiowers  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  authori^  over  them,  has  very 
much  a  free  hand." 

It  is  signlfteant  that  the  Commission 
reecmunoided  to  the  Congress,  imder  the 


heading,  nvhat  Should  Be  Done  1^  Im- 
inove  Organlaatiaii?**  ^m#»»y  other 
filings,  the  foDowtng: 

( 1 )  That  the  principle  of  vmlfyiog  elTDlaa 
eontrol  and  acoooatahUlty  be  tha  guiding 
rule  for  all  legislation  conoeraed  with  tha 
National  Military  Efttabllshment.  and  that 
full  authority  and  accountability  be  cen- 
tered in  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject 
only  to  the  President  and  the  Congzcas. 

(2)  That  all  statutory  atrthorlty  now 
Tested  In  the  Service  Departments,  or  their 
subordinate  units  be  granted  directly  to  the 
Secretary  <a  Defense,  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  with  foU  authocity 
to  delegate  them  as  he  sees  fit  and  wise. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hoover  Commissirai  Is  followed  In  my 
bill.  It  would  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  all  the  powers  and  functions 
now  residing  in  the  three  separate  de- 
partments. 

Third,  the  Commission  said: 

(3)  That  the  Service  Secretaries  "be  di- 
rectly and  ezcluslv^y  responslbto  to  h«tn 
(Secretary  of  Defense) ; "  and  "tliat  the  Serv- 
ice Secretaries,  to  clarify  their  positions,  be 
designated  the  Under  Secretaries  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force," 

The  members  of  the  Commisslan  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  were  Hert)ert  Hoover. 
Dean  Acheson.  Arthur  S.  Ftemming. 
James  Forrestal.  George  H.  Mead.  George 
D.  Aiken,  John  H.  McClellan,  James  K. 
PoUocic.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Carter  Ma- 
nasco,  and  James  H.  Rowe,  Jr..  all  distin- 
guished and  able  Americans.  After  their 
report  had  been  filed,  the  Congress  did 
transfer  the  powers  of  the  Munitions 
Board  and  the  Research  and  Develop- 
nittit  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
But  Craigress  did  not  foUow  th^  rec- 
ommendations, and  transfer  thff  full 
powers  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  To  the  contrary,  it  amended 
the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  d^?rive  him 
of  power  in  several  ^jecific  fields  set  out 
in  section  202  of  the  act.  These  pro- 
visions relate  chiefly  to  the  in<*£i<>r>ff  of 
the  Services  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Since  1949.  two  commissions  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
have  studied  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  While  neither  re- 
port made  the  specific  recommendations 
which  I  have  dted  from  the  Hoover  Re- 
port, both  called  attention  to  tiie  lack 
of  authority  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  m  1953.  the  Rockefeller 
committee  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  direction,  authority,  and  eontrol  at 
the  Secretary  over  all  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment, including  the  three  military  de- 
partments, which  should  continue  to  be  sep- 
arately organised  for  eitective  administra- 
tion, shoxild  be  defined  by  decisive  adminls- 
tratlve  action,  and  if  necessary,  by  statutory 
amendment. 

Of  great  weight.  In  my  (pinion,  on  this 
subject  is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  A.  Lovett  to  former 
President  Truman  on  November  18. 1952. 
Secretary  Lovett  was  then  leaving  the 
Cabinet,  and  President  Truman  had 
asked  Mr.  Lovett  to  write  an  informal 
letter  indicating  his  views  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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It  Is  a  very  comprehensive  statement, 
with  recommendations  in  many  fields, 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  summarized  very  clearly  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  dated 
January  5,  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Krock  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  RzcoRO,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CCX>PER.  Mr.  President,  I  cite 
the  following  statements  of  Mr.  Lovett: 

Under  the  present  act.  and  in  the  event 
of  war,  I  believe  that  the  present  system  of 
controls  provided  in  the  legislation  for  the 
exercise  of  authority  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  some  areas,  will  prove  to  be 
Inadequate. 

Again,  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  shoxild 
not  deliberately  maintain  a  Department  of 
Defense  organization  which  in  Eeveral  parti 
would  require  drastic  reorganization  to  fight 
»  war. 

Three  of  the  areas  which  Mr.  Lovett 
cited  as  requiring  attention  and  reorgan- 
ization were  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Munitions  Board. 

Mr.  Lovett,  speaking  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
raised  the  question  whether  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  had  full  authority 
over  the  three  military  departments,  in 
view  of  the  provision  in  the  act  that  the 
three  departments  shall  be  separately 
administered.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  intended  that  the  Secretary  have 
such  authority,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  section  202,  that  I  have  previ- 
ously noted,  but  went  on  to  make  the 
following  recommendation  to  President 
Truman,  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and,  I  should  say, 
for  the  Congress.  He  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation: 

However,  to  avoid  a  waste  of  time  in  ar- 
gxunents,  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  have 
this  clarified  definitely  and  I  believe  that 
It  could  be  simply  done  by  following  the 
procedure  already  favorably  acted  upon  in 
the  case  of  other  executive  agencies  through 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization  looliing  toward 
correcting  the  present  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bility in  certain  executive  departments. 
Under  reorganization  plans  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President, 
aU  functions  of  all  agencies  and  employees  of 
a  department  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Departnient  with  exceptions,  if 
necessary. 

Again  I  say  that  is  what  the  bill  which 
Z  am  introducing  would  do. 

Then  former  Secretary  Lovett  went  on 
to  say: 

The  application  of  this  approved  pro- 
cedure to  the  three  military  departments 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  could  neatly 
cure  such  questions  and  I  believe  It  should 
be  considered. 

Other  distinguished  and  experienced 
Americans  have  raised  the  issue — among 
them,  the  Honorable  John  A.  McCone, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Air  with  a 
distinguished  record  in  Government  and 
in  business,  in  a  speech  before  the  Air 
Force  Association  Air  Power  Symposium 
on  August  2.  1957.  In  it  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  three  serv- 


ices were  not  operating  "under  i  single 
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administrative  roof,"  but.  rather, 
structure  of  federation."    He  said: 

The  true  starting  point,  then,  for  i  esolvlng 
the   conflict   over    the     means    of 
should  be  another  amendment  to 

tloiial  Security  Act  transferring  to  ^ 

retary  of  Defense  the  administratlola  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Foroe.  This 
would  give  practical  force  to  the  Statutory 
direction,  authority,  and  control  wnich  now 
are  his.  T 

But  the  real  issue  goes  at  last  to  the 
practical  effect  of  the  bill  I  introduce, 
and  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missions and  individuals  to  whic^  I  have 
referred. 

If  there  is  a  division  of  authc^ity  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Defense  fnd  the 
three  departments,  as  informed  Observ- 
ers have  reported,  it  appears  to  $ie  that 
the  confirmation  of  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  practical  ,  conse- 
quences. It  would  assure  him  of  im- 
doubted  authority  over  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  expenditures,  and  pro- 
curement, for  the  overall  needs!  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  rather  ttan  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  separate  de- 
partments, j 

We  are  very  much  interested  bow  in 
research  and  development.  A  ftfw  days 
ago  I  read  that  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  practical 
matter  could  only  veto  action^  taken 
by  the  research  and  development  divi- 
sions of  each  department  rathdr  than 
commence  action  and  insure  completely 
the  exchange  of  full  information.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  is  accurate  but  if  all 
authority  over  the  three  departments 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  while 
the  separate  departments  migljt  con- 
tinue their  separate  programs  in  re- 
search and  development,  there  would  be 
undoubted  power  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  require  full  and  constant  ex- 
change of  information  and  to  authorize 
the  commencement  and  discontinuance 
of  specific  projects,  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  rockets  anH  mis- 
sUes.  The  authority  would  be  firmly 
lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather 
than  in  the  separate  departmentfe. 

Respecting  research  and  deveUpment 
essential  to  national  security— wl  lie  the 
services  could  continue  their  s$)arate 
programs— the  power  to  require  flull  ex- 
change of  information,  to  commence  and 
to  stop  specific  projects,  would  \}e  au- 
thoritatively lodged  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  »«**«* 

v'^^w^'l"  ^^°^  ^  Introduce  wojld  not 
abolish  the  separate  military  depart- 
ments, the  military  services,  or  in|«rfere 
with  their  military  command.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  what  it  bplieves 
proper  for  the  services,  as  of  coiu-se  it 
could  not  constitutionally  affect.  F 

If  does  not  attempt  to  deal  wiih  the 
structure  or  functions  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— for  that  in  itself  is  a 
large  task.  I  think  that  in  goodi  time 
It  will  be  accomplished,  and  thit  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  services  who  must 
lead  and  have  the  full  support  ot  their 
commands  will  not  be  expected  U>  sub- 
merge every  Infiuence  of  their  training 


and  command  responsibility,  and  that  a 
separate  staff  will  be  created  t<i  plan 


the  general  strategy  of  all  the  armed 
services  for  the  defense  of :  the  Nation. 
But  if  the  Joint  Chiefs  oif  Staff  are 
champions  of  their  own  sen'ice^,  to  some 
degree,  as  observers  report,  t|ie  bill  would 
prevent  the  civilian  6ecret|u-Ies  of  the 
Departments  from  acting  similarly.  It 
would  require  that  the  heads  of  the  three 
departments  constantly  look  at  the  rec- 
ommendations of  their  militiuy  advisers, 
in  the  complete  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  rather  than  that  of  the 
separate  departments  and  services.  And 
to  that  extent.  It  Is  Important.  It  would 
make  it  possible  to  review  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
from  the  time  of  their  initifition  rather 
than  when  they  have  beenj  completed* 
and  perhaps  compromised. 

In  closing.  It  Is  not  neceskary  for  me 
to  say,  but  yet  I  want  to  iiy,  that  no 
one  questions  the  ability  and  patriotism 
of  the  military  leaders  of  me  services, 
or  of  the  civilian  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments. It  is  largely  because  of  their 
concern  for  the  security  of  the  Nation 
that  we  have  the  magnifickent  Armed 
Forces  that  are  ours  today.  I  know, 
further,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  unique  knotvledge  that 
grows  from  his  experience  as  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  commanjder  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  UniK>ed  States, 
which  has  given  him  a  knowledge  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  othe:^  person.  Is 
considering  every  element  of  defense  or- 
ganization. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  a|nd  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  ha^e  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  capabilities,  luie  energy, 
and  the  imagination  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McElroy.  He  Is  and 
will  be  a  great  Secretary  of  pefense. 

In  the  Congress,  members  6f  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  who  have  had 
years  of  experience  and  vast  knowledge, 
are  studying  the  problem  wi^  diligence 
and  patriotism.  [ 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall].  both  of  whom  are 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  to  aU  their  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Preparedness  under  the  outstand- 
ing leadersliip  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  is  an  example  of  non- 
partisan patriotic  work. 

However,  if  the  problem  of  unification 
Is  to  be  solved,  the  solution  must  start,  I 
believe,  with  consideration  of  |the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  ihade  in  the 
past  by  able  and  distinguished  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  as- 
suring authority  of  the  S^retary  to 
manage  effectively  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  recommendattons  have 
Joined  in  saying  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
assure  full  authority  and  coi^trol  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  j 

I  repeat,  the  very  fact  that  Ipractlcally 
all  of  the  debate  thus  far  has  been  about 
the  functions,  structure,  andi  organiza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  an  ad- 
mission that  civilian  influence  is  not  as 
large  as  it  should  be.     Whtn  combat 
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roles  and  mlsskms  are  fixed  and  when 
logistic  support  for  those  roles  have  been 
determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
there  have  been  concluded,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  decisions  and  respoQ- 
sibllitles  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  services,  and  there- 
fore our  security,  except  as  the  Congress 
may  act  through  appropriations. 

I  beUeve  If  the  Secretary  of  Defmse 
had  the  necessary  authority,  and  if  tlie 
heads  of  the  departments  subordinate  to 
him  were  at  all  times  his  representatives, 
as  Under  Secretaries.  It  would  provide  a 
constant  civilian  review  and  check  be- 
ginning with  the  initiation  of  strategy 
and  the  determination  of  logistics  by  the 
military  leaders  In  the  departments. 
Then  we  would  not  face  the  situatim 
when  plans  are  completed  and  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  of  unification  has  always 
been  a  difficult  one.  Certainly  It  Is  evolu- 
tionary in  nature.  I  know  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  nerve  for  a  person  to  v«iture 
tato  this  field,  but  I  have  submitted  my 
bill  and  I  make  this  statement  in  the 
hope  that  It  may  direct  attention  to  a 
side  of  the  problem  of  reorganization  and 
unification  other  than  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff— the  problem  of  civiUan  control 
and  administration.  I  hope  this  will 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  committees 
of  Congress,  who  must  first  consider  and 
act  upon  the  issue. 

Mr.  SALTCWSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  distingxiished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  commend  him  for  his  initia- 
tive In  Introducing  a  bill  on  this  subject. 
As  the  Senator  knows  from  his  previous 
experience  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  original  Unification  Act  of 
1947  was  a  compromise,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  compromise  In  order  to 
secure  passage  of  any  act.  The  1949 
amendment  strengthened  unification  to  a 
degree. 

There  Is  now  a  great  need  for  further 
strengthening  of  the  Unification  Act,  and 
for  the  giving  of  more  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  believe  we  should  have  as  many  differ- 
ent ideas  presented  on  this  subject  as 
possible,  and  we  should  have  them  all 
before  the  committee  for  consideration. 
,  I  should  like  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  to  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  Is  a  new  man  in 
that  position,  stated  to  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson!  that  he  was  look- 
ing Into  the  subject  of  reorganization 
very  carefully,  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
sire too  hastily  to  suggest  any  plan.  I 
am  confident.  Judging  from  he  said  then 
and  what  he  has  said  since,  that  he  will 
come  forward  with  some  suggestions  as 
to  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment before  many  weeks  have 
passed. 

I  certainly  beUere  It  Is  helpful  to  have 
ideas  such  as  those  the  Senator  has  pre- 
sented, so  that  we  may  have  all  subjects 
and  all  possibilities  under  consideration. 
I  do  want  the  Senator  to  realize,  as  I 
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Icmm  he  does  realise,  ibe  original  dlf- 
fleulttes  In  the  creation  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  the  c(»npr(»ni8es  that 
have  had  to  be  made  In  the  Secretary's 
direct  authority  because  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  has  great  knowledge 
of  this  issue.  I  am  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  difficulties  Involved  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  know  ttie  very  able  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McElroy,  is  working  on  the 
probl^n.  I  know  also  it  is  an  evolu- 
tionary problon,  and  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  unification 
of  the  armed  services  started  out  as 
a  compromise.  Nine  years  have  passed. 
There  have  been  able  men  in  the  De- 
partment ot  Defense,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men.  and  ccmimisslons.  who 
have  studied  the  problem.  Many  agree 
that  one  place  to  start  in  reorganiza- 
tlMi.  is  on  the  civilian  side  of  the  De- 
partment ot  Defense,  to  give  assurance 
that  the  Secretary  of  Drfense  win  have 
the  actual  authority  to  direct  the  tre- 
mendous operations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  which  hold  our  very  security 
and  life. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  this  subject  to  be  given  the 
deepest  smd  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  will  be  done 
In  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
thefioor. 

KiHmrr  A 

[RtMn  the  New  Tork  Times  of  January  5, 

1958] 
Dkbatb  on  Pentacon  CaossKs  Pa«tt  Limxs — 
Major  Contsovebst  Is  Revivxd  iw  Which 
SvnTBODT  Pavobs  Somk  Retokscs  nr  the 
MiiiTABT — ^Lovrrr  Plak  Is  Rbcaixsd 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WASHUccTOir,  Janiury  4. — ^In  the  vlgorotis 
and  often  bitter  differences  of  opinion  over 
the  executive  and  legislative  program  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Nation — the 
foremost  consideration  for  the  President  and 
for  OongresB  in  the  next  few  months — there 
is  one  area  In  which  partisan  politics  wlU  not 
be  a  factor  in  decision.  This  is  the  area  in 
which  will  center  the  dispute  over  how  the 
civilian  and  mUitary  structures  of  the  Penta- 
gon shall  be  reorganised,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  few  In  which  there  wiU  be  no  ptrevall- 
Ing  party  line. 

This  dispute  has  been  going  on  tat  years 
and  was  lulled  only  temporarUy  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Unification  Act  of  1947-49,  which 
was  the  most  recent  effort  to  adjust  a  nimi- 
ber  of  sharply  differing  points  of  view.  And 
when  evidence  accumtUated  that  thia  legis- 
lation, designed  to  unify  the  armed  services 
and  streamline  the  civilian  tvwttn^nd  of  the 
Pentagon,  was  acoompUshlng  neither,  and 
that  service  rivalries  in  wei^>ons  \ise  and  pro- 
duction were  contributing  to  advances  in  the 
mlUtary  capacity  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  con- 
flict over  remedies  was  resumed  with  In- 
creased fervor. 

XXW8TUDIXS  ICAOB 

The  Hoover  Oommtssion  twice  proposed 
a  number  of  solutions,  but  only  the  minor 
ones  have  been  put  In  practice.    Last  No- 


rember,  In  the  report  submitted  to  the  M»- 
tlonal  Secvirity  CXmneU  by  a  gnap  at  which 
H.  Rowan  Oalther.  Jr.,  WUUam  Chapman 
Ptoeter.  and  Robert  C.  Bpngum  acted  as  chalr- 
°a>u  and  cochalrmen.  the  problem  again  was 
siuveyed  and  recommendatlone  were  offt»ed 
Itore  recently,  in  tlie  first  ot  a  scries  of  de^ 
fense  stiuUes  by  a  oooamittee  assembled  by 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  these  conclusions  were 
reached,  among  others: 

There  should  be  a  sln^  military  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  whom  Um  Joint  Chlete  of  Staff 
would  be  subordinate.  The  preaent  system 
of  awdgntng  roOes  and  missl<Kis  to  the  three 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  sup- 
planted by  a  system  of  unmed  command, 
executing  a  definite  plan  of  military  strategy. 
In  which  the  test  of  a  service  role  or  mWton 
would  be  only  the  nature  of  the  task. 

No  sooner  were  outlines  of  proposals  by 
these  study  groups  published  in  the  prcea 
than  Members  of  Congress  and  of  execuUve 
departments  began  publicly  to  txpress  differ- 
ences concerning  them.  RepubUcana  <m>- 
poeed  R^ublicana.  aiMl  Democrats  Demo- 
crats, on  one  point  or  another.  Senator 
Sticikgtok.  Missouri  Democrat,  and  Senator 
ruAXDsaa,  Vermont  Republican,  announced 
In  favor  of  a  unified  mill:«ry  command. 
Senator  Rxjssxll,  the  Georgia  Democrat,  who 
is  cliairman  of  tlie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, opposed  this  drastic  rhftngy^  saying,  "I 
am  not  a  single-department  man."  Aim'  go 
on. 

*A«X  nt  POLITICS 

It  was  a  rare  and  refreshing  illustration 
of  a  major  poUcy  controversy  in  which  the 
politics  of  a  participant  was  no  clue  to  the 
Bide  he  would  take.  But  everybody  favored 
some  measure  of  reorganisation  of  the 
Pentagon,  where  the  civilian  officials  are  so 
nmnerouE  that  some  don't  know  their  avo- 
ciates  or  who  has  what  authority. 

Among  the  many  documents  that  bear  oa 
the  problem  none  is  the  product  of  as  much 
direct  experience  as  a  memorandum  sent  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  R.  A.  Lovett  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  November  18. 1952.  Since  this 
undoubtedly  wUl  grwitly  influence  the  reme- 
dial legislation  that  seems  certain  this  yeiff, 
some  of  its  main  points  are  summarlaed 
herewith: 

(1)  "In  the  event  of  war  an  essential  Job 
[of  the  Pentagon]  will  involve  distributing 
shortages  among  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
(manpower,  material,  transportation,  com- 
munications, funds,  etc.).  •  •  •  I  believe 
the  present  system  of  controls  [would]  prorw 
to  be  Inadequate. 

(2)  "The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  use  of  interservlce  committeea 
for  much  of  his  staff  wcwk,  and  prohibits  him 
from  having  a  military  staff.  In  time  of  war 
fhe]  would,  thergfore,  find  himself  xinable 
to  handle  the  distribution  of  shortages  In  an 
eflicient  and  direct  fashion. 

(3)  "The  act  has  the  fault  of  all  compro- 
mises: •  •  •  contradictions  and  straddlrca 
•  •  •  For  example,  the  question  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
directly  under  the  Secretary.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Secretary^  authority  Is  superior  to 
theirs,  but  the  President  should  clarify  the 
matter  by  a  simple  directive. 

(4)  "The  act  i»ovides  that  the  three — armed 
services — depcuiments  shaU  be  separately 
administered,  but  also  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  direction,  authority,  and  control 
over  them.  His  authority  could  be  simply 
clarified  by  applying  the  procedure  Imposed 
tisewhere  In  the  executive  branch  whereby 
ail  functions  of  aU  other  ofllcee  of  a  depart- 
ment, and  aU  fimctions  of  all  agencies  and 
employees  within  a  department,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

(5)  "The  weaknesses  of  the  present  act  stem 
frotn  (a)  excessively  rigid  statutory  prescrip- 
tion of  functions;  (b)  rigid  statutory  oom- 
position  which  makes  the  agency.  In  effect, 
an  interdepartmental  committee;  and  (c)  the 
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requirements  •  •  •  that  each  agency  per- 
form f  iinctlons  Inappropriate,  If  not  actually 
Impossible,  for  an  Interdepartmental  com- 
mittee to  perform  effectively  and  expedi- 
tiously. 

(6)  "An  important  issue  compromised  in 
the  act  Is  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  President  and  his  civilian  sub- 
ordinates clearly  must  have  the  proper  mili- 
tary advice.  •  •  •  But  by  their  very  makeup 
It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
•  •  •  to  maintain  a  broad  nonservlce  point 
of  view.  •  •  •  Each  wears  two  hats.  •  •  • 
Their  functions  should  be  redesigned  and 
clarified  so  as  to  confine  them  exclusively  to 
planning  functions  and  the  review  of  war 
plans  in  the  light  of  new  weapons  and  tech- 
niques. The  remaining  military  functions 
should  be  transferred  to  •  •  •  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  him  with  a  combined  mili- 
tary-civilian staff,  responsible  only  to  him 
and  through  him  to  the  President. 

(7)  "This  would  aid  the  Secretary  In  re- 
solving service  conflicts  •  •  •  and  matters 
Involving  budget  policies,  procurement,  lo- 
gistics, manpower,  personnel.  Intelligence, 
etc.  Provision  should  also  be  made  that  In 
time  of  war  there  be  a  imifled  command 
established  *>y  the  Secretary,  to  report  as  di- 
rected by  him  and  •  •  •  receive  orders  by 
his  direction." 

The  above  gives  an  idea  of  part  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  was  in  1952  and  still  Is,  and  a 
glimpse  Into  the  mind  of  one  of  the  ablest 
administrators  of  the  public  service  in  recent 
times. 


February  S 


PAYMENT  OP  DAMAGES  CAUSED  BY 
FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WATER  LEVEL 
OP  LAKE  OP  THE  WOODS 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  the  pasrment  of 
amounts  found  to  be  equitably  due  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  persons  who 
suffered  loss  in  1950  due  to  the  flooding 
of  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  level  of  this 
lake  is  regulated  by  the  Army  engineers 
In  accordance  with  "It  treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
summer  of  1950.  the  level  of  Lake  of  the 
Woods  was  held  at  flood  stage  for  ap- 
proximately 100  days,  doing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  property  on  the  lake  shore. 

The  83d  Congress  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  Government  for  re- 
paying these  persons  for  the  damage 
done.  In  that  Congress,  Public  Law  589 
was  passed,  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  investigate  all  claims 
which  were  submitted  to  him  and  recom- 
mend the  amount  which  was  equitably 
due  to  each  claimant.  That  investigation 
has  taken  longer  than  we  anticipated, 
but  the  report  is  now  before  both  Com- 
mittees on  Judiciary  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Secre- 
tary has  f  oimd  that  320  claimants  should 
be  recompensed  in  the  total  amoimt  of 
$243,633.49. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  suffered  these 
losses  had  to  borrow  money  to  replace 
damaged  property  and  therefore,  my  bill 
provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  amoimt  due  from  the  date  of  flooding 
through  the  date  of  pasrment.  Because 
TVi  years  have  elapsed  since  the  flooding, 
I  urge  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
so  these  people  can  be  paid  in  the  short- 
est possible  time. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  3212)  authorizing  ihe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  com[>enstite  cer- 
tain persons  who  sustained  daniages  by 
reason  of  fluctuations  in  the  wa^r  level 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Thye,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Co|mnittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HC  USING 


INCREASE    OP    COLLEGE 

LOAN  PUND 

Mr,   PULBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,  I 

introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 

bill  to  increase  by  $250  million  |the  au- 

Home 
lousing 


thority    of    the    Housing    and 
Pinance  Agency  to  make  college 


lend- 


'ederal 

list  col- 

hous- 


loans,  and  I  ask  for  its  appi-opriate 
referral 

The  college  housing  loan  progi  am  was 
first  enacted  in  1950,  upon  the  i^tiative 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  The  program  received  con 
siderable  impetus  when  certain 
ments  were  enacted  In  1955. 

This  program  permits  direct 
loans  at^low  interest  rates  to  _ 

leges  and  universities  in  buildi.^ 

ing  accommodations  for  stude4ts  and 
faculty  and  in  building  other  ,  service 
facilities  such  as  dining  halls,  cafeterias, 
student  unions,  and  in-  and  out4patient 
health  facilities.  ! 

The  present  loan  fimd  is  $925  tnilllon, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  only  $25imimon 
will  remain  unobligated  by  Junfe  30  of 
th|s  year.  The  President's  budgfet  mes- 
sage proposes  to  increase  the  fbnd  by 
^200  million,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  amount  is  inadequate. 

The  administration  has  suddehly  be- 
come aware  that  our  higher  eduoational 
institutions  need  Pederal  help,  fid  the 
newspapers  in  recent  days  havte  been 
filled  with  the  President's  billion-dollar 
proposal  which,  among  other  jthings, 
would  provide  40,000  scholarship^  above 
the  high-school  level.  I  am  by  no  means 
suggesting  that  these  recent  piioposals 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  educational 
challenge  of  the  times,  but  even  If  these 
minimum  efforts  are  successful,  the 
already  critical  housing  problem  on  the 
campuses  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  be  intensified.  | 

Enrollment  in  our  colleges  aqd  uni- 
versities, if  continued  without  anlr  stim- 
ulation, will  be  double  by  1965.  and  is 
expected  to  reach  6  million  at  tha  t  time. 
One  of  the  greatest  single  handii  :aps  of 
our  college  administrators  is  providing 
shelter  and  service  facilities  to  accom- 
modate this  forecasted  increase  In  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  The  very  le^t  we 
can  do  is  maintain  this  loan  program  at 
Its  present  pace.  j 

An  increased  authorization  of  $200 
million  will  not  even  maintain  t^e  rate 
of  activity  experienced  in  fiscal  year 
1958.  During  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  Pederal  loans  will  approximate  $230 
million.  I  must  emphasize  that  these 
are  loans  and  not  grants,  and  that  the 
Pederal  Government  can  make  n<i  wiser 
Investment. 

The  $250  million  Increase  whidh  this 
bill  proposes,  supplemented  by  tWe  esti- 
mated carryover  of  $25  million,  will 
make  approximately  $275  million  avail- 
able during  fiscal  year  1959.  This 
amount  will  be  no  more  than  ad^uate 


to  permit  approval  of  acceptable  appli- 
cations at  their  present  rate  of  receipt. 
Although  I  believe  that  aven  greater 
quantities  of  funds  coulq  be  wisely 
channeled  into  loans  of  th^  kind,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  present  pfu^  can  only 
be  slightly  accelerated  because  of  the 
financial  condition  of  our  Colleges  and 
universities  and  because  of  the  neces- 
sary time  involved  in  planping  and  ex- 
ecuting construction  projecjts. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  increasing  this  Federal 
loan  fund  by  at  least  $250  million,  and  I 
can  only  regret  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal has  not  provided  the  leadership  so 
greatly  needed.  j 

One  could  forgive  a  lack  elf  vision  and 
foresight,  for  such  a  lack  mafir  be  present 
in  all  of  us  from  time  to  time.  Wliat  to 
me  is  unforgivable  is  the  remainder  of 
the  President's  recommenqations  with 
respect  to  the  college-housing  program 
Which  would,  in  effect,  make  certain  that 
very  few  loans  would  be  mac^e. 

The  President  proposes  to  restore  to 
the  law  two  provisions  whi^h  were  re- 
moved in  1955,  because  these  provisions 
had  made  it  impossible  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  borrow.  One  proposal 
would  increase  the  interest  rbte,  thereby 
increasing  the  debt  service  and  forcing 
the  schools  to  raise  the  fees  [of  students 
or  to  deplete  other  revenue- sources  al- 
ready overextended.  The  other  proposal 
would  set  up  a  standard  of  reasonable 
private  terms  whereby  Federal  loans 
would  be  denied  if  private  f  uids  could  be 
obtained  at  an  interest  ra^  one-half 
percent  higher  than  the  Federal  rate.  A 
third  proposal,  which  is  apparently  a  new 
contribution  of  White  Hou^  thinking, 
would  attempt  to  substitute  a  guaranteed 
loan  program  for  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  schools  whosei  obligations 
are  not  exempt  from  Pederal  taxes.  This 
proposal  is  not  stated  precisely  in  the 
Presidents  budget  message,  iiut  it  can  be 
assumed  confidently  that  thii  is  another 
effort  to  reduce  the  volumelof  Pederal 
loans. 

This  Is  indeed  a  sad  picture  of  Presi- 
dential leadership.  On  the'  one  hand, 
the  President  proposes  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  enrollment  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  proposes  an  inadequate  increase 
in  loan  funds  for  the  buildint  of  dormi- 
tories, and  at  the  same  time  eouples  this 
inadequate  increase  with!  crippling 
amendments  to  the  law  to  n^ake  doubly 
sure  that  the  loan  fund  will  ndt  be  useful. 
Similar  proposals  to  cripple  this  program 
have  been  defeated  in  the  Congress  in  the 
last  three  sessions,  and  I  anii  confident 
that  they  will  be  defeated  again 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3213)  to  increlse  by  $250 
million  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Pinance  Agency  for 
college  housing  loans,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PtJLBRiGHT,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE— AMENDlltoJT 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
AiKHf,  Mis.  Smith  of  Maine  Mr.  Pua- 
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TKLL,  and  Mr.  Porm)  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
correct  unintended  benefits  and  hard- 
ships and  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM    TO     BE     KNOWN     AS     THE 
LEWIS     AND     CLARK     NATIONAL 
TOURWAY— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.   MAGNUSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Murrat,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  MoRsi,  and  Mr.  Nnr- 
BiscKR)  submitted  amendments,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  88)  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  to  desig- 
nate and  construct  a  highway  system  to 
be  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Na- 
tional Tourway,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 
dered to  be  iH-inted. 
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COLUMBIA  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  23.  1958, 

The  names  of  Senators  MACictTSON  and 
Jackson  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3114)  to  amend 
the  Bonneville  Project  Act  in  order  to 
establish  the  (Columbia  River  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Introduced  by  Mr, 
Neubkrger  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  January  23.  1958. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE   PRESI- 
DENT'S EDUCATION  PROPOSALS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BHl, 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  28,  1958. 

The  names  of  Senators  Thyb.  Javits. 
and  WiLiY  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3163  >  to  encour- 
age and  assist  in  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  educational  prcgrams  to 
meet  critical  national  needs  through  the 
early  Identification  of  student  aptitudes, 
strengthening  of  counseling  and  guid- 
ance services  in  public  high  schools,  pro- 
vision of  scholarships  fen*  able  students 
needing  assistance  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school;  strengthen- 
ing of  science  and  mathematics  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools;  expansion  of 
graduate  programs  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  fellowships ;  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  modem  foreign 
language  teaching ;  improving  State  edu- 
cational records  and  statistics;  and  for 
other  purposes:  introduced  by  Mr.  SMrrn 
of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  on  January  28,  1958. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION  OF  JULIUS  H.  MINER  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 
FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT 
OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciur. 


I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  18,  1958,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  in  room 
434,  Senate  QfBce  Building,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Julius  H.  Miner,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  United  States  district  Judge, 
for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  vice 
John  P.  Barnes,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JoHir- 
STOKl.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
LMr.  Eavofl.  and  myself,  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  BILL  TO 
LIMIT  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION 
OF  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Pursuant  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
approved  Monday.  February  3,  intensive 
hearings  are  to  be  held  on  the  bill 
S.  2646,  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  certain 
cases.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Junrm,  would  withdraw  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  in  certain  specified 
fields,  namely,  first,  with  respect  to  the 
investigative  functions  of  the  Congress; 
second,  with  respect  to  the  seciulty  pro- 
gram of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government;  third,  with  respect 
to  State  antisubversive  legislation; 
fourth,  with  respect  to  home  rule  over 
local  schools;  and,  fifth,  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  i>erson8  to  the  practice 
of  law  within  individual  States. 

All  persons  interested  in  testifying 
either  for  or  against  this  bill  or  any  of 
its  provisions  should  immediately  com- 
municate their  desire  in  this  regard  to 
me.  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  or  to  the  counsel  of  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  Dates 
will  be  scheduled  for  these  hearings  so  as 
to  take  care  of  all  who  wish  to  be  heard; 
but.  since  the  committee  explicitly  di- 
rected that  the  hearings  be  concluded  in 
time  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  full 
committee  for  action  on  March  10.  it  will 
be  necessary  for  all  persons  who  wish  to 
appear  and  testify  to  make  their  wishes 
known  promptly  in  order  that  time  may 
be  assigned  to  them. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  rule  requiring  each  witness 
who  intends  to  present  a  statement  be- 
fore the  committee  to  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  a  copy  of  such  statement  at 
least  24  hours  before  the  time  of  his 
scheduled  testimony. 


ROCKET    PIONEERS— THE     ARMY'S 
TEAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  the  launching  of 
the  missile  Explorer.  I  think  that  on  too 
many  occasions  we  have  tended  to  down- 
grade the  Army  and  to  give  most  of  the 
credit  to  the  other  services.  For  that 
reason,  among  others,  I  am  delighted 
that  this  momentous  event  has  occurred. 

However,  I  suggest  that  in  addition  to 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  Medaria.  MaJ.  Gen.  Hol- 


ger  Toftoy,  and  the  outstanding  team  of 
rocket  pioneers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  Explorer,  at  this  time 
we  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  lieutenant  general  by  the  name  of 
Jim  Gavin,  who  shortly  will  leave  the 
Army,  but  who  at  present  is  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  for  the  Army. 
General  Gavin  has  provided  leadership 
and  inspiration,  and,  insofar  as  he  was 
capable  of  doing  so,  has  made  available 
whatever  funds  he  could.    He  has  headed 
a   great   team,   composed   of   Generals 
Medaris  and  Toftoy.  Formerly,  the  team 
had  within  Its  ranks  CoL  John  Nicker- 
son.  who  now  is  in  Panama.    It  also  in- 
cludes the  brilliant  team  of  ex-German 
scientists,  headed  by  such  outstanding 
men  as  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun.  Dr.  Ernst 
Stuhlinger,  Dr.  Kurt  Debus,  and  Dr.  Her- 
mann Oberth,  as  well  as  others.    It  is  to 
our  benefit  and  prestige  that  we  were 
able  to  get  these  outstanding  rocket  pio- 
neers to  come  to  this  country  and  work 
with  us  and.  together,  to  help  develop 
the  satellite  Explorer,    I  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  these  scientists 
who  have  contributed  so  much  in  the 
field  of  rocketry.    Their  success  means 
much  to  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
Free  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled  "Rocket  Pioneers— the 
Army's  Team."  which  was  published  in 
the  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  on  Feb- 
ruary 7. 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 
as  follows: 

RocKXT  PioKXEBS:  Thi  Abict's  TKam 
A  team  of  110  German-trained  scientists 
headed  by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braxm — a  team 
that  has  stuck  together  in  secret  rocket  work 
for  20  years — is  the  brains  behind  the  Army's 
missile  program. 

Putting  together  a  rocket  to  laimch  a 
sputnik  is  only  an  incidental  part  of  their 
work.     Primarily,  this  is  a  missile  team. 

This  group  built  the  V-a  for  Germany,  to 
rain  riiln  upon  London  In  1M4-45.  In  the 
United  States,  it  has  built  the  200-mlle  Red- 
stone missile,  a  descendant  of  the  V-2  now 
ready  for  so^lce  with  troops,  and  It  de- 
veloped the  Jupiter,  a  1,500-mUe  missile  now 
going  into  production. 

Nearly  all  of  these  110  men  now  are  United 
States  citizens  who  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance as  a  group,  with  their  f ammee,  in 
1855.  All  have  had  a  hand  In  the  Army 
missile  program. 

They  came  to  the  United  States  volua- 
tarily — even  eagerly.  The  alternative  was 
capture  by  the  Rxossians. 

When  Germany  was  collapsing  In  the  cloa- 
Ing  weeks  of  World  War  II,  the  Red  Army 
swooped  down  upon  the  Peenemttnde  rocket 
center,  where  this  group  of  scientists  had 
been  biiildlng  V-2'8.  The  scientists  were 
gone.  As  a  group,  under  Dr.  von  Braun's 
leadership,  they  gathered  up  their  documents 
and  equipment  and  headed  for  southern 
Germany,  where  American  troops  were 
advancing. 

Part  of  their  eqtilpment  was  lost  from 
boats  as  they  traveled  up  the  Kibe  River, 
sometimes  imder  Russian  fire.  There  wer« 
reports  that  Nazi  secret  poUce  had  ordeta 
to  lOll  them  to  keep  them  out  of  alUed  hands. 
Yet  they  finally  reached  MaJ.  Gen.  Holger  H. 
Toftoy,  then  a  colonel  and  now  commander 
of  Redstone  Arwnal  where  they  work. 
Through  him,  they  signed  oontneta  to  work 
for  the  Anny. 
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In  all,  UO  Bdentisto  escaped  to  tlie  United 
Statw  anrt  arranged  to  sblp  out  many  V-2'8 
before  the  Rimalang  could  -grab  tbe  rockets. 
Only  10  men  have  left  the  group  to  return 
to  Germany  or  take  Jobs  In  American  bidns- 
try.  All  the  rest  work  for  tbe  Army  BalUstle 
Missile  Agency,  lioet  are  paid  aroand  $14,- 
000  a  year. 

"They're  had  aome  fabuloaa  offers  fnmi 
Industry  but  they  turned  them  down."  one 
United  States  ofBdal  reports.  "They  want 
to  continue  to  work  together  on  a  long- 
range  rocket  program.- 

Thelr  leader,  Dr.  Von  Bratm,  has  been  In 
mlaBllo  work  since  he  was  18 — a  period  of 
27  years.  He  was  technical  director  of  Ger- 
many's V-2  missile  plant  and  now  holds  a 
comparable  Job  with  the  Army.  He  directs 
the  work  of  the  rest  of  his  Peenemilnde  team 
and  a  staff  of  4.400  others. 

It  was  Dr.  Von  Braim  who  pr(H>osed  as 
long  ago  as  1954  to  launch  a  United  States 
satellite  with  a  combination  of  existing  Army 
rockets.  He  used  the  same  rockets  16  months 
ago  to  Are  rocket  nose  cones  more  than  600 
miles  Into  space  In  tests — and  the  combina- 
tion worked  without  a  hitch. 

Some  of  Germany's  noost  brilliant  rodcet 
scientists  are  on  his  team.  Dr.  Ernst  Stuh- 
llnger.  44,  described  by  an  associate  as  one 
of  the  real  brains  of  the  organizations.  Is 
In  charge  of  research  projects. 

Another  of  the  German-bom  team.  Dr. 
Kurt  Debus,  heads  the  mlsslle-firlng  labora- 
tory at  Cape  Canaveral.  And  Dr.  Hermann 
Oberth,  who  rejoined  the  group  2  years  ago, 
after  a  stay  in  Germany,  is  regarded  as  a 
leading  theoreUcian.  He  wrote  the  first  text- 
book on  basic  technology  of  space  rockets. 

The  whole  group  has  fitted  easily  Into 
American  life.  All  speak  fluent  English. 
Their  children  attend  public  schools  and  are 
described  as  all-American — even  down  to  the 
bobby  SOX. 

EXTENSION    OP    THE    RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  important  messages 
from  the  White  House  to  be  delivered 
this  year  was  received  by  the  Congress 
last  Thursday.  This  was  the  President's 
request  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  for  another  5  years,  with 
authority  to  negotiate  reciprocal  tariff 
reductions. 

As  an  extremely  Important  weapon  In 
our  effort  to  keep  the  Free  World's  econ- 
omy healthy  and  to  aid  the  growth  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  toward  economic 
maturity  by  a  steady,  upward  climb,  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  of  us. 

Mutual  economic  progress  among  the 
Free- World  nations  means  the  continua- 
tion of  a  more  dynamic  economy  here 
in  the  United  States,  commercially,  in- 
dustrially, and  agriculturally. 

The  program  of  the  President,  how- 
ever, also  assures  the  continued  existence 
of  safeguards  for  our  local  industries 
which  might  be  particularly  affected.  It 
Insures  Increasing  strength  and  stability 
in  the  Free  World,  to  enable  it  better  to 
resist  Commimlst  subversion  and  infil- 
tration. It  is  one  of  our  best  weapons 
with  which  to  wage  counterattacks 
against  the  new  Russian  ecooomie 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  evidences  our  faith  as  Ameri- 
cans in  the  continuing  expansion  of  our 
economic  system.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "A  New 


n  ineMxcoi 

I  of  January 


Message  to  Oangress."  which  o^es  snp- 
port  for  the  extension  of  tbe  program, 
be  printed  in  the  Becoko  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  Ttae  editarial  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Janui^  31, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times 
Si.  1958J 
A  New  Message  to  Coitgkes 

In  another  move  to  meet  the  SoTlet  chal- 
lenge President  Elsenhower  yesterday  asked 
congress  to  extend  the  reciprocal  ttade  pro- 
gram for  another  6  years  and  to  give  him 
added  power  to  negotiate  reciproeal  tariff 
reductions.  This  is  the  program,  in  effect 
for  some  24  years,  which  permits  th^  admin- 
istration to  lower  our  own  tariff^  on  Im- 
ports from  alnxad  In  return  for  like  cuts 
in  foreign  tariffs  on  American  exp4  rts. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  proi  ram  was 
to  expand  American  exports  and  thereby 
both  expand  our  own  Industry  and  provide 
more  Jobs  for  our  workers.  UndSr  it  the 
United  States  has  become  by  far  tt^  world's 
greatest  trading  Nation,  whose  fore^n  trade 
amounted  to  (34  bUllon  last  year  and  pro- 
vided no  less  than  4,500,000  Jobs  directly 
and  many  more  Indirectly.  Thou#i  by  no 
means  the  only  factor  inv<^ved.  It  contributed 
to  the  Nation's  tmprecedented  prosperity  and 
its  abandonment  or  curtailment  could  only 
deepen  the  current  recession. 

Beyond  that,  however,  this  pro-am  has 
now  become  part  of  our  own  def ensa  and  the 
defense  of  the  Free  World.  As  the  President 
emphasizes.  It  Is  designed  to  strengthen  oiir 
economy  as  the  foundation  of  our  Security, 
to  enhance  the  economic  strengtlf  of  the 
Free  World  In  which  alone  our  teade  can 
flourish,  and  thereby  to  provide  a  powerfxU 
force  m  waging  peace.  That  peace  i$  threat- 
ened not  only  by  Soviet  military  might  but 
also  by  the  Soviet  economic  oflenMve  con- 
ducted not  for  economic  but  for  molitical 
purposes.  r 

There  has  never  been  any  objeitlon  to 
e:q)andlng  our  exports.  But  there  has  al- 
ways been  objection  to  imports  to  provide 
markets  for  the  goods  of  our  customers. 
Tariff  fi^ts  have  long  dominated  our  do- 
mmtie  scene  and  a  bitter  battle  is  In  pros- 
pect over  the  President's  latest  request. 
Tet  unless  we  buy  we  cannot  sell.  We  can 
boost  our  surplus  of  exports  over  imports 
to  $8  bllUon.  as  we  did  last  year.  l>ut  only 
at  the  cost  of  flnancial  difficulties  in  coun- 
tries like  Britain  and  Prance  whlcM  Impair 
their  defenses.  Such  export  surplises  are 
compensated  In  part  by  other  transactions. 


February  S 


1958 


including    in 

But  trade   is   better   than  aid   to  kbep  t^ 
Free  Worlds  economy  healthy.    The  iesponse 
of  Congress  to  the  President's  mesakge  will 
be   one    test   of   its   realization   of 
challenge  of  Soviet  power. 


particular    our    aid    grogram 


1  be   new 


nomic,  political,  piycholoelfea],  and  enl- 

In  the  current  emphasis  I  on  the  mili- 
tary phases,  we  easily  oveilook  the  im- 
portance of  these  other  nspects.  To  ig- 
nore any  cme  of  them,  to  loet  the  struggle 
in  any  of  these  fields,  is  to  Endanger  the 
security  of  the  Free  World  atid  to  imperil 
irrevocably  the  success  of  our  endeavor  to 
achieve  total  peace.  ( 

In  an  excellent  article  ei)titled.  "For- 
eign Investment  and  Econo^nic  Develop- 
ment." which  appeared  in  ithe  January 
16  issue  of  the  Commercial  dnd  Financial 
Chronicle,  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco-* 
nomic  Affairs,  describes  the  importance 
of  an  adequate  economic  program.  He 
graphically  explains  why  we  must  main- 
tain a  foreign  investment  atid  economic 
development  program  commensurate 
with  the  scope  of  our  other  activities,  If 
our  total  effort  is  to  be  successful. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Dillon  id  particularly 
relevant  at  this  time,  when  we  are  about 
to  consido-  our  mutual  security  program 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  jand  the  re- 
newal of  the  Reciprocal  iVade  Agree- 
ments Act.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  ininted  in  the  bodyof  the  R«c- 
ORD.  following  my  remarks,  i 

There  being  no  objection)  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inithe  Rccoao, 
as  follows:  | 

[From  tlie  Commercial  and  Financial 

Chronicle  of  January  16,  1958J 
FosEicN  Investment  anb  Bi»MO>uc 
Devklopmewt     I 
(By  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon.  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  state  for  Economic  Affairs,  former 
board  chairman.  EUllon,  Read  &  Co.,  Hew 
York  City,  former  Ambaseaddr  to  Franee) 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  our  tlrlies  that  pub- 
lic attention  Is  largely  monop^llaed  by  the 
dramatic  events  which  seem  contlniuOly  to 
occTir  on  the  world  stage.    Yet  these  dramatic 
events  are  almost  always   the  results  at  a 
chain  of  unspectacular  happeni»g8  which  are 
either   overlooked  or   overshadowed   by   tbe 
headlines  of  the  day.    For  example,  not  untU 
the  sputniks  flashed  across  ovu*  sky  did  the 
American  people  become  aware  of  the  strides 
made  by  Soviet  scientists  and  engineers     al- 
though  these  strides  had  taken!  place  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  had  beeh  manlfeat«d 
from  time  to  time  in  less  spectacular  ways. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  FOREIGN 
MENT  AND  ECONOMIC 
MENT 


Forecasting  conferencee  refli 
tD  look  ahead  and  plan  activltl 
of   the   best   judgment  one   ct 
future  trends  and  developmen 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  wli 
of    our    foreign    policy    must 


the  desire 
In  the  light 
get  as  to 
Likewise, 
the  oondtiet 
Endeavor    to 


IKVEST- 
DEV  ELOP- 


Mt.  smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mrl  Presi- 
dent, the  Russian  phobia  for  lett;rwrlt- 
ing,  as  evidenced  just  before  the  NATO 
conference  in  Paris  in  December,  and  also 
just  before  President  Eisenhower^  state 
of  the  Union  message  last  month,  as  well 
as  the  Russian  activities  at  the  Asian- 
African  conference  in  Cairo,  demonstrate 
clearly  their  intention  to  resort  to  every 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  W  their 
drive  for  the  success  of  Communist  im- 
perialism. The  struggle  of  th^  Free 
World  against  them  must  be  waged  with 
equal  vigor  on  every  front— mUitai^  eco- 


identlfy  as  early  as  possible  ba^c  trends  in 
T.-orlu  affairs  so  as  to  forestall  jliie  develop- 
ment of  explosive  situations  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  their  visible 
effects  and  not  of  tJieir  fundamental  causes. 
Clearly,  this  is  a  difficult  and  complex  task, 
since  differences  of  opinion  are  I  much  more 
likely  in  the  period  before  a  po^tlally  es- 
IMoslve  force  becomes  clearly  visible. 
BCTLosirw  STrTTAnoirj 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mink  about  one 
such  potentially  explosive  situation,  a  situa- 
tion that  could  be  of  ttae  greatest  Import  in 
determining  our  future  way  ot  ife.  and  yvt 
a  situation  of  which  the  Amerlc  m  people  as 
a  whole  are  only  dimly  awai-e.  On  our 
awakening  to  the  ImporUncs  ^  tills  Issue 
may  wen  depend  tbe  fate  oC  free  government 
in  the  world,  and  with  it  tbe  U  iture  at  the 
free-enterprise  system  which  h^  given  us 
our  strength  and  which  we  iu  take  for 
granted  as  an  essential  attrtbutslof  freedom. 


I  refer  to  the  determina'tton  of  vast  sections 
of  the  world  to  rise  above  their  traditional 
iUlteracy.  poverty,  and  disease.  As  a  man- 
her  of  the  Indian  Parliament  said  recently  in 
an  address  in  San  Francisco: 

"The  drive  for  economic  development  is 
on  in  the  underindustrialized  regions.  The 
question  is  not  whether  this  transformation 
wUI  occur  but  at  what  rate  and  how,  and 
whether  or  not  these  peoples  will  do  the  Job 
in  association  with  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World." 

The  United  States,  In  Its  own  Interest,  must 
recognize  and  try  to  xmderstand  this  great 
movement.  More  than  that,  we  must  search 
for  practical  ways  of  Identifying  otirselves 
with  the  aspirations  of  these  free  peoples. 
This  should  not  be  difficult,  for  the  forces 
which  motivate  them  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  which  inspired  the  growth  of  oiu' 
own  coimtry.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  tasks  facing  tis  today,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  political  freedom  in  the  world, 
and  strengthen  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  has  nourished  It. 

U.  S.   S.   a.   AWABXmBBS 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  shown  that  they 
are  ftOly  aware  of  this  situation.  Today  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  our  way  of  life  In  this 
economic  area  is  perhaps  even  more  real  and 
active  than  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  military 
and  sclentiflc  technology.  It  was  only  2 
months  ago  that  BSirushchev  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  prominent  American  editor  said : 
"We  will  make  war  on  you  through  peaceful 
trade  to  see  which  sjrstem  is  the  best."  The 
Soviets  today  are  pouring  great  efforts  in 
money  and  manpower  into  their  drive  to 
take  the  uncommitted  nations  by  economic 
assault.  To  carry  on  this  offensive  they 
have  already  sent  fcn^h  over  2.000  techni- 
cians and  granted  over  SI .5  bUllon  of  credit 
In  the  past  3  years.  And  last  week  in  Cairo 
they  seemingly  opened  wide  the  door  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  all  the  countries  of  Ai^a 
and  Africa. 

What  should  be  our  answer  to  this  great 
challenge?  One  answer,  of  course,  is  grant 
assistance  through  governmental  channels, 
such  as  we  contributed  to  the  European  re- 
covery program.  But.  although  some  grant 
assistance  wiU  be  necessary,  our  experience 
with  the  MarshaU  plan  is  not  a  good  guide 
for  our  relations  with  the  tmderdeveloped 
regions.  In  Western  Stut>pe  the  obJecUve 
was  quite  specific — to  rebuUd  shattered 
eoonomiee  where  the  principal  problem  was 
a  temporary  shortage  of  equipment  and 
goods.  In  the  uiulerdeveloped  world,  how- 
ever, a  great  many  things  are  lacking — basic 
facilities,  skilled  labor,  experienced  manage- 
ment, both  basic  and  technical  education, 
strong  traditions  of  individual  initiative — 
all  of  these  as  well  as  capital  are  lacking. 
This  is  a  far  different  situation  than  faced 
us  in  Western  Evu-ope  in  1048 — and  requires 
quite  different  policiea  and  approaches.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  is  not  the  only  need,  and 
if  offered  alone  or  in  tpo  large  amounts  may 
even  supplant  the  very  Initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  must  be  stimulated  If 
progress  is  to  be  maintained. 

We  must,  instead,  help  provide  the  frame- 
work in  which  economic  progress  can  taka 
place  at  a  steady  and  acceptable  rate.  If 
we  expect  immediate  and  spectacular  results 
the  chances  are  that  we  will  be  dlsillusionad. 
For  this  is  a  long-range  risk.  We  must  there- 
fore pursos  sooad  and  conststent  poUdes 
which  win  demonstrate  to  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  Free  World  that  our  way  of  life, 
our  free  enterprise  system,  can  meet  tbe  chal- 
lenge of  their  problems  and  tbstr  aqHratlons. 
And  we  must  make  it  clear  to  all  that  we 
are  prepared  to  stay  tbe  course. 

wworosm  kw  noasax 

What  are  some  of  tbe  elements  In  this 
frameworkf    Tbey  incltide: 

(1)  A  forward-looking  and  consistent  trade 
polity.    This  means  that  we  should  continue 


our  efforts  to  remove  artificial  restraints  upon 
world  toade,  our  own  and  thoae  impoeed  by 
others.  Markets  must  be  assured  for  the  sur- 
plus production  of  aU  cotmtrles  of  the  Free 
World.  Developing  countries  need  to  seU 
their  products  in  order  to  obtain  Industrial 
equipment  needed  for  their  development.  AU 
countries  must  expand  their  trade  with  each 
other,  so  that  each  can  secure  the  advantages 
of  the  special  talents  and  resources  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  as  strong  commercial  ties 
are  developed,  a  greater  identity  of  poUtical 
and  social  interests  is  likely  to  emerge.  This 
Interdependence  is  a  source  of  strength,  not 
of  weakness,  but  it  requires  a  continuity  <tf 
leadership  and  action.  SpecificaUy.  it  re- 
quires that  the  trade-agreement  authority  of 
the  President  be  ext^ded  for  an  adequate 
period  and  with  sufficient  power  to  make 
meaningful  tariff  reductions.  It  also  requires 
that  we  continue  working  with  other  cotm- 
trles to  expand  trade  through  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  that  we 
Join  in  the  proposed  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation  to  make  the  general  agreement 
operate  more  effectively. 

The  movement  of  goods  is,  of  cotuse,  closely 
related  to  the  movement  of  capital.  Not  only 
are  today's  traders  frequently  tomorrow's  in- 
vestors, but  those  of  us  who  Invest  abroad 
ntust  market  our  products  too.  Our  foreign 
investments  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation, 
and  our  abUity  to  get  retiims  on  theee  invest- 
ments depends  on  trade.  Not  only  miist  we 
Import  in  order  to  export;  we  must  import  to 
keep  investment  fiowing  overseas,  for  with- 
out tbe  prospect  of  returns  an  expanding  flow 
of  private  investment  is  impossible. 

(2)  Secondly,  we  must  share  oiu-  technical 
knowledge  with  the  less  developed  cotmtrles. 
This  means  more  than  "know-how"  in  tbe 
sense  of  industrial  technology.  In  many  for- 
eign countries  it  also  means  technical  assist- 
ance in  such  fields  as  basic  education,  public 
health,  agricultive.  and  governmental  ad- 
ministration. In  productive  enterprise  pri- 
vate investment  is  obviously  the  most  ef- 
fective purveyor  of  technical  assistance,  as 
well  as  capital,  for  economic  development 
overseas.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  But 
In  ooimtries  where  the  flow  of  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment  Is  limited  or  lacking,  or  In 
areas  of  endeavor  in  which  foreign  invest- 
ment does  not  usuaUy  enter,  the  Government 
can  and  should  help.  The  technical  assist- 
ance programs  in  which  the  United  States 
participates,  either  directly  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  through  the  United  Nations, 
must  continue  to  be  a  vital  element  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  economic  progress  In  the 
less  developed  areas  of  tbe  free  world.  We 
have  recently  agreed  in  the  United  Nations 
that  an  expanded  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance would  be  desirable,  and  we  hope  that 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  relatively  mod- 
est additional  simis  that  wlU  be  necessary  If 
the  United  States  is  to  contribute  its  share 
of  this  new  and  enlarged  program. 

(8)  The  third  element  In  the  framework 
for  economic  development  U  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  to  help  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  gain  momentum  in  their  ef- 
forts to  develop  themselves. 

Development  capital  for  the  less-developed 
eountrles  of  the  free  world  can  be  ptomoted 
either  by  tbe  Oovemmeat  or  by  private  en- 
terprise. AU  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  of  private  foreign  investment. 
However,  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  pri- 
vate capital  has  not  yet  proved  willing  or  able 
to  do  the  job  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
where  tbe  eombat  for  meals  minds  and  sotils, 
the  combat  between  freedom  and  tyranny, 
is  today  at  its  flsroest.  These  are  tbe  beavUy 
populated  areas  at  Asia  and  Afrtoa  where 
living  standards  are  tbe  lowest  and  tbe  chal- 
lenge of  oommunlsm  Is  tbe  greatest. 

Let  us  look  at  tbe  record.  Amsrtcan  pri- 
vate foreign  Investment  (long  term)  has 
reached  the  Impressive  total  of  around  983 
bUUon.     Bowever  of  total  new  investment 


in  IBSe  at  about  $2%  billion  tbe  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  Asia  and  Afitioa  s«- 
celved  only  $842  million — about  I  dollar  out 
of  8.  Furthermore,  the  great  btUk  of  this 
$342  million  was  concentrated  In  the  oU  pio- 
duclng  countries  of  the  Middle  Bast,  leav- 
ing very  Uttle  for  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
These  statistics  mean  that  we  must  do 
two  things — search  out  every  way  to  promote 
a  greater  flow  of  private  Investment  and. 
until  we  are  successful  In  this  endeavor, 
provide  a  reasonable  amotint  of  capital 
through  governmental  loans. 

WOKLD  BANK'S  WDCX 

The  World  Bank  Is  today  doing  a  wonder- 
tvd  and  important  work.  But  because  of  Its 
very  nature  the  World  Bank  alone  cannot 
provide  enough  capital  to  maintain  a  satis- 
factory rate  of  progress  throughout  the  less 
developed  areas.  Its  loans  must  be  repaid 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  dollars 
or  in  other  hard  currencies. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  economic  develop- 
ment imder  our  system  of  free  enterprise  that 
developing  countries  or  areas  must  during 
the  period  of  their  development  receive  more 
than  they  can  give.  Until  prlvau  capital 
investment  from  the  more  tortwi»t»  areas 
of  the  world  is  able  to  flll  the  gap.  the 
wealthier  governments  of  the  free  world  must 
help  to  do  the  Job.  For  the  less  developed 
lands,  the  alternative  to  the  receipts  of  for- 
eign capital  Is  the  adoption  of  tyrannical 
methods  that  would  enable  their  leaders  to 
sweat  the  reqtiired  results  out  of  the  labor 
of  their  enslaved  peoples. 

This  they  are  only  too  likely  to  do  If  no 
other  coiuve  is  open  to  them.  And  if  we 
Americans  permit  this  to  happen,  permit  the 
cotmtrles  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  be  picked  off 
one  by  one  by  the  Soviet  econnnic  offensive, 
we  can  say  goodby  forever  to  our  own  liber- 
ties. We  can  lose  the  war  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  freedom  Just  as  stxrely  In  this  fashion 
as  through  a  nuclear  bUta.  This  Is  a  basic 
truth  of  the  world  today,  one  which  we  as  a 
people  must  learn  in  time  if  the  way  of  life 
we  aU  hold  so  dear  Is  to  survive. 

tnnxso  STA' 
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Now  what  are  we  as  a  government  doing  to 
provide  this  needed  capital? 

Through  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  are 
making  substantial  funds  available  i^ileh  ai« 
helpful  to  foreign  development  projects  uti- 
lizing American  exports.  But  again,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  World  Bank,  these  loans  must  be 
repaid  In  dollars  over  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  Therefore,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  most  active  In  those  areas, 
such  as  Latin  America,  where  development 
is  further  advanced,  where  there  is  consid- 
erable attraction  f  cm*  private  Investment,  and 
where  repayoMnt  prospects  warrant  substan- 
tial doUar  loans. 

To  meet  the  problem  of  those  oountrlas 
just  entering  on  their  programs  of  develop- 
ment, other  mechanics  are  required.  For 
this  purpose  the  development  loan  fund  has 
been  established  as  part  of  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  It  Is  authorized  to  provide 
loans  repayable  in  local  cxirrendes  as  weU  as 
doUars.  and  to  lend  over  longer  periods  of 
time  than  would  be  possible  through  con- 
ventional financing.  We  hope  the  Congress 
will  give  the  fund  additional  reeotuces  so 
that  It  may  operate  on  a  continuing  basis 
without  tbe  uncertainties  at  yearly  appro- 
priations. 

The  development  loan  fund  is  preparsd 
to  finance  projects  wbl^  contrUmte  to  de- 
velopment and  cannot  be  financed  otbsrwlss. 
Many  of  tbs  basic  projects  In  tbe  leas  de- 
veloped countries  lie  in  tbe  fields  of  trans- 
portation, power,  and  irrigation:  and  are  gaw 
smment  operated.  But  in  addition  to  tbass 
basic  projeets  w«  egqwet  tbe  fund  to  swlst 
private  projects,  too,  and  tbsreby  promote 
tbe  growth  of  baaltby  private  spterptlss  in 
cooperating  countries.  Tbe  fund  wUl  col- 
laborats  with  local  Investment  institutions 
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80  as  to  resell  Um  smaU  prlTmto  mterprlM 
whoM  growth  Is  M>  important  to  austalaed 
eoonomle  progrev.  Tbe  devrtk^mcnt  kMa 
fund  la  to  ■tiraaate,  not  repUme,  other  In- 
restanent;  under  no  clrcumataneea  Is  It  to 
be  a  substitute  for  other  sourees  of  capital — 
public  or  private,  local  or  foreign. 

icon  TSAox  Airo  iktestmei«t 
Here.  then.  Is  the  starting  point  for  our 
own  foreign  economic  drive:  More  trade  %Tui 
more  investment.  It  is  not  dramatic  in  an 
eye-catcliing  way,  but  if  piirsued  steadily 
and  consistently  its  cumulative  impact  can 
be  tremendous.  The  basic  strength  is  that 
It  depends  upon  individual  Initiative  and 
enterpnise.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  be- 
tween these  policies  and  the  Interests  of 
American  business.  Tour  constant  search 
for  new  products  and  larger  markets  wUI 
be  facilitated  by  measures  to  expand  trade 
•nd  encourage  economic  development.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  markets  that  would 
be  created  by  greater  employment  anK>ng  the 
teeming  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
by  a  modest  increase  in  their  purchasing 
power. 

American  btniness  can  participate  In  these 
expanding  maikets  providing  it  supports  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  for  trade  and  in- 
Testment,  and  demonstrates  a  willingness  to 
enter  and  grow  with  the  markets.  In  so 
doing,  the  stzengtti  and  vitality  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  wlU  be  dearly  demon- 
strated, as  well  as  Its  ability  to  meet  the 
drive  for  economic  betterment  that  Is  today 
the  dominant  force  throughout  the  non- 
Industrialiaed  regions  of  the  world. 

This  must  be  our  answer  to  the  Com- 
munist challenge.  We,  In  goremment,  hope 
that  trade  will  be  accompanied  by  private 
investment,  and  that  you  will  establish  in- 
dustrial and  numufacturlng  plants.  Joining 
wlien  you  can  with  local  businessmen  or 
extending  them  credit  to  purchase  needed 
plants  and  equipment.  The  funds  you  in- 
vest will  only  be  part  of  the  picture;  the 
■kills  you  introduce,  the  training  you  pro- 
vide, the  organisations  you  help  establish 
and,  above  all,  the  example  of  yoiu:  Inltia- 
Uve  will  make  the  greatest  impact. 

Against  this  background,  let  me  sketch 
▼ery  briefly  some  of  the  steps  we  an  taking 
to  eooourage  more  private  investment  over- 
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xtrcmnuumn  paxvAn  nosaimirr 

(1)  The  Government  maintains  very  ex- 
tensive information  and  counseling  services, 
designed  to  provide  up-to-date  data  and  ad- 
vice to  traders  and  Investors — actual  or 
potential.  We  have  endeavored  to  improve 
the  situation  which  gave  rise  to  complaints 
that  our  diplomatic  imd  constUar  establish- 
ments were  not  Interested  In  assisting  Amer- 
ican businessmen.  We  are  strengthening  the 
economic  staffs  of  our  overseas  establish- 
ments, establishing  more  commercial  officer 
positions,  and  making  sure  that  all  our  per- 
sonnel understand  the  Important  contribu- 
tion of  American  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment to  the  acluevement  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

(2)  Our  network  of  friendship,  com- 
merce and  navigation  treaties — or  PCN 
treaties  as  they  are  usually  called — is  being 
steadily  expanded.  These  treaties,  as  you 
doubUeas  know,  provide  a  legal  basis  for  the 
entry  and  protection  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  the  signatory  countries.  These 
treaties  have  a  long  history.  Since  the  war 
extensive  revisions  have  been  introduced 
designed  specifically  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect more  adequately  the  Interests  of  private 
investors.  We  have  <^nnp]l^4f^  ig  modern 
treaties  since  the  war.  and  others  are  In 
various  stages  of  negotiations.  I  might  add 
that  the  negotiating  process  itself  provides 
a  usefiil  opportunity  for  a  fuU  review  of  all 
matters  affecting  Investment,  whether  of  a 


legislative,  adminlstrmtlve,  Instltutfenal,  or 
politteal  character. 

<S>  Tbm  investment  guaranty  prajgram  at 
the  ICA  has  been  steadily  expanding.  This 
program  oflers  insorance,  for  a  fee.  against 
risks  of  loss  arising  from  inconvertibility  of 
local  currency  earnings,  expropriatiofi  or  na- 
tlonallBatiosi.  and  war.  The  prograi^  is  now 
operative  in  87  oountrles,  and  guaranty  con- 
tracts totaling  neaity  «aoo  million  h4ve  been 
Issued.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  interest  in  this  program  on  the  part  of 
private  Investors  has  been  growing  |teadily. 
ICA  has  on  hand  gxiarmnty  app^eatkms 
amounting  to  nearly  $000  million. 

(4)  Through  tax  treaties,  through  our  sys- 
tem of  credit  for  foreign  income  ta^  paid. 
and  ttiroug^  certain  special  provlsioi|i  of  tiie 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  United  States 
endeavors  to  avoid  double  taxation  and  thxis 
facilitate  American  investment  abroad. 
There  is  now  pending  before  the  8ei>ate  the 
tax  treaty  with  Pakistan  which,  for  the  first 
time,  contains  a  so-called  tax-sparing  provi- 
sion whereby  American  investors  will  be 
granted  by  their  Government  the  lull  ad- 
vantage of  Q>ecial  tax  incentives  oHered  by 
a  foreign  government  to  encourage  o$w,  pro- 
ductive investment — a  device  frequently  used 
by  States  and  municipalities  in  the  United 
Statee. 

We  reeogniae  that  there  is  more  to  |>e  done 
in  this  field.  Tax  incentives  to  overcame  the 
risks  Involved  In  investtng  abroad  are  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  practical  ways  to 
stimulate  foreign  investment.  This  matter 
Is  under  intensive  study.  We  must  find  a 
solution,  fair  to  all,  tar  oaly  through  a  great 
increase  In  private  investment  abrdad  can 
we  hope  to  reduce  the  demands  on  Oovem- 
ment  financing. 

TO  sum  up:  The  Soviet  eoonomle  eliallenge 
is  serious  and  menacing,  it  cantiot  be 
brushed  aside  but  must  be  met  head-on  by 
the  nattons  at  the  Free  World  if  our  way  of 
life  is  to  remain  the  continuing  cholci  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  population. 

I  have  outlined  the  major  foreign  eco- 
nomic programs  which  the  administration 
considers  essential  If  the  United  Stat^  la  to 
exercise  the  responsibility  which  falls  to  It 
as  the  strongest  member  of  the  free!  world. 
It  remains  for  Congress  and  the  pebple  to 
decide  whether  these  programs  will  In  fact 
be  carried  through  and  whether  the  chal- 
lenge win  In  fact  be  met. 

AUGSBURG     COLLEGE     CHOIR     OP 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Mr.  THYK  Mr!  President,  the' Augs- 
burg College  Choir  of  MinneapoUs, 
Miim.,  is  present  in  Washingtoru  The 
members  of  the  choir  wei*e  privilc 
appear  at  the  White  HouBe  and 
President  Eisenhower,  Calrfnet  ol 

and  officials  of  the  White  House.    

appeared  in  the  Washington  Po^  and 
Times  Herald  of  today.  February  3.  on 
editorial  entitled  "Aiigdjurg  Choi|  Well 
Balanced." 

I  know  it  is  not  possible,  becavse  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to  point  to  the 
members  of  the  choir  in  the  gallery,  but 
the  young  folks  are  in  the  gallery!  with 
their  director.  Mr.  Leland  B.  sdteren, 
and  Mr.  A,  B.  Batalden,  the  meager. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the 
Vice  President  receive  them  in  tJ|e  re- 
ception room  a  few  minutes  agot  and 

they  were  privileged  to  be  gxveted  b^  you. 
Mr.  Presidoit.  j 

I  send  the  editorial  to  the  desH.  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  p  tatted 
in  the  body  of  the  Rbcokb. 


There  being  no  obJectifMi.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 

as  follows :  : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  amd  Times 
Herald  of  February  3.  11)58] 
AuesBuae  CBoa  Wau.  Ba|^u<csd 
The   Augsburg   College   Cholf,  of   Minne- 
apolis,  under   the   direction   ojr   Lelaod    B. 
Sateren.    demonstrated    the    s^lid    middle- 
western  choral   tradition  in   an  a  eappella 
concert    at    the    Lutheran    Church    of    the 
Reformation  last  night.  I 

The  choir  proved  to  be  a  responsive  In- 
strument, securely  pitched,  w^hout  strain 
in  tonal  production,  and  vety  weU  bal- 
anced from  deep  baritone  to  qigh  aoprmaa 
Some  sixty -odd  voices  are  In  ttue  group,  and 
they  sang  a  taxing  program  ttitlrely  trom 
memory. 

Of  the  larger  works  on  the  program.  J.  a. 
Bach's  mote  for  double  ctuiir,  Singet  dem 
Herm,  took  precedence  in  intifcacy  over  a 
ScHig  of  Praise  by  Helnrlch  Scbueta  for  the 
same  combination.  Tempos  in  the  Bach  were 
extremely  deliberate,  to  the  pcint  of  slow- 
ness but  the  lines  were  finely  <[ellneated  at 
times  when  a  faster  tempo  mlgb  t  have  mud- 
dled the  flow  of  the  work. 

A  mlssa  brevlB  based  on  the  Latin  hymn. 
Ave,  Jesu  by  the  contemporary  Briton, 
Oeorge  Oldroyd,  accomplished  a  ;fine  pastoral 
mood,  and  the  Baster  carol»  "Blossoms 
Awaken  and  Flower"  was  a  little  gem  In  per- 
formance, j 

Conductor  Sateren  was  represented  fn  the 
program  by  contrasting  songs,  the  first  from 
a  Jeremiah  text,  Lo,  They  Have  Rejected  the 
Lord,  and  the  second  from  an  imattrlbnted 
text,  the  World  Vlctorlotu.  Thevwere  excel- 
lent  examples  of  choral  manipulation. 

Settings  by  Francis  Poulenc  oT  O  Magntnn 
Mysterlum  and  Exultate  Deo  prought  out 
the  only  Lattn  of  the  concert,  there  was  an 
English  version  of  the  stronf  Gregorian 
hymn,  Adoro  Te,  Devote,  but  the  translatton 
was  abominable,  and  the  amuj^ement  was 
a  clumsily  tasteless  attempt  toppproxlmate 
the  free  rhythms  of  Gregorian  eb^nt  tfaroorh 
such  devices  as  dotted-note  flgtv^i. 

Songs  In  Norwegian  by  EdvaWl  Orfeg  and 
Knut  Nystedt  were  very  effec«ve,  and  F. 
Melhis  Christiansen  was  represented  by  his 
beautiful  chorus.  When  CurtalnM  Darkneas 
Falls.  Among  the  rarities  wttk  a  chorus. 
All  This  Wght,  by  the  late  British  com- 
poser. Gerald  Flnxi. 

There  was  far  too  much  walking  on  and 
walking  off  in  the  concert,  etretchlng  an 
hour-and-a-half  program  to  2  hours,  but  the 
freshness  of  the  singing  in  each  group  made 
up  for  the  long  pauses.  j 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  U  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  fAr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  |a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  *he  clerk 
Win  can  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  L  can  the 
rolL  j 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ctMiaent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESn>INO  OPPrCER  (Mr. 
Thyx  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  biisiness? 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  TH^  AMERI- 
CAN SATELLITE  EXPLORER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Friday,  some  very  ankious  mo- 
ments for  our  people  came  ti)  an  end. 
An  American  satellite  was  put  Into  orbit 
and  at  this  moment  is  circling  the  globe. 


The  Exi^rer  is  a  triumi^  of  per- 
sistence against  great  odds.  It  Tepfre~ 
sents  the  dedicated  work  of  men  like 
General  Medarls.  Wemher  von  Braun, 
and  numberless  scientists  and  techni- 
cians who  win  never  receive  their  fair 
share  of  credit. 

Our  satellite  Is  very  aptly  named.  It 
is  truly  an  explorer — a  representative  of 
the  free  people  searching  for  the  facts 
of  a  totally  new  dimension  into  which 
men  and  women  win  soon  step.  And,  in 
its  search  for  facts,  it  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  sharp  reality  which  we  can- 
not ignore. 

Neither  the  Explorer  nor  Its  Soviet 
predecessors  can  be  considered  military 
weapons.  They  are  merely  collectors  of 
data  which  they  are  transmitting  or 
have  transmitted  back  to  earthbound 
men. 

But  the  facts  and  ngures  of  the  phys- 
ical world  are  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
They  have  no  loyalty,  no  mtriotism,  no 
system  (rf  morality  and  ethics.  They  arc 
available  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind, or  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

The  science  of  biology  has  ghren  us 
penicillin  and  germ  warfare.  The 
science  of  chemistry  has  given  us  medi- 
cine and  poison  gas.  The  scietiee  of 
phsrsics  has  given  us  new  sources  of  use- 
ful power  and  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Now  a  new  science — astronautics — 
Is  moving  rapidly  from  the  drawing 
board  to  the  workshop.  Will  it  give  us 
new  frontiers  or  new  forms  of  total 
devastation? 

To  continue  the  arms  race  at  this  time 
wiU  inevitably  bring  vis  to  the  point  of 
no  return.  There  mtist  be  action  now — 
now,  while  there  is  stiU  time  to  bring  the 
new  forces  under  control. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  forecast  the  future 
if  the  present  situation  continues.  This 
win  be  the  world  of  the  manic  depres- 
sive—high points  of  elation  when  "we" 
make  an  Important  advance;  low  points 
of  despair  when  "they"  outstrip  us. 

And  at  some  interval  when  "we"  are 
at  a  low  point  and  "they"  are  at  a  high 
point,  somebody  is  going  to  press  the 
button. 

There  is  no  point  in  deluding  ourselves 
that  "we"  can  Just  caU  off  the  arms  race 
on  our  own  Initiative.  There  is  no  point 
in  debating  why  they  do  not  caU  off  the 
arms  race  at  their  own  initiative. 

The  only  worthwhile  discussion  is 
What  is  said  in  the  effort  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  breaking  the  logjam — of 
bringing  the  tragedy  of  the  cold  war  to 
an  end. 

"nils  is  the  time  to  act — ^now,  whne 
the  satellites  are  searching  for  facts  in- 
stead of  for  targets. 

I  would  hope  that  onr  leaders  would 
give  urgent  consideration  to  a  proposal 
for  Joint  exploration  of  outer  space  by 
the  United  Naticms.  1  would  hope  that 
this  proposal  could  be  pressed  earnestly. 
vigorously,  and  with  aU  the  sincerity 
at  oiir  command. 

No  one  would  stand  to  lose  by  this 
proposal.  The  alternative  is  a  disorderly 
arms  race  which  can  end  only  in  death 
and  destructitm. 

For  the  moment,  our  prestige  is  at  a 
high  point.  There  is  no  better  time  for 
a  display  of  the  generosity,  the  initiative 


and  the  ecmstruetive  desire  for  peace 
which  lies  in  the  soul  ot  the  American 
people. 

The  president  of  the  United  Naticms 
General  Assembly — Sir  Leslie  Munro— 
has  spoken  the  desires  of  the  world.  He 
says  the  nations  are  looking  for  leader- 
ship in  the  drive  Into  outer  space. 

We  have  heard  this  morning  that  our 
President  has  received  another  letter 
from  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin.  It  re- 
jects the  idea  of  a  foreign  ministers' 
conference  as  a  precondition  to  a  summit 
conference. 

Whatever  the  note  may  say,  however, 
there  has  never  before  been  a  more 
golden  opportunity  to  bring  this  war- 
weary  world  to  peace.  A  strong  and  de- 
termined proposal  to  cooperate  now  may 
save  aU  of  us  from  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined— and  probably  successful — effort 
to  destroy  humanity  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  r^narks  a 
United  Press  dispatch  from  the  United 
NaUons  headed  "U.  N.  Talks  Urged  on 
Outer  Space." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 


U.  N.  Talks  Vboxd  om  O 


SrsCB 

Uwrno  MsTiOMS,  N.  Y..  January  31.— Gen- 
eral  Assembly  President  Sir  Leslie  Ifunro,  of 
New  Zealand,  tonight  siiggested  a  U.  M.  con- 
ference of  scientists  and  diplomats  within 
the  next  3  or  S  months  to  study  control  of 
outer  space. 

Ifunro,  who  has  spoken  several  times  of 
the  need  to  get  United  Nations  action  started 
to  deal  with  the  age  of  space,  made  the  sug- 
gestion in  a  broadcast  interview  recorded  fof 
U.  N.  radio. 

Munro  said  that  despite  many  references  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  others  to  the  need 
for  space  control,  there  has  been  no  initiative 
except  in  embryo  to  bring  the  issiie  to 
the  D.  N. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Prom  Ustening 
to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  gain  the  impression  that  what 
he  desires  is  that  the  leadership  in  the 
administration  take  every  possible  step 
to  try  to  see  that  the  satellite  race  does 
not  end  in  a  more  critical  military  con- 
troversy, but  WiU  lead  to  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  attaining  world  peace.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  desires  that  we  take 
the  lead.  Whether  such  leadership  is 
exercised  through  the  United  Nations,  or 
otherwise,  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  desires  that  we  take  the  lead; 
and  we  aU  concur  in  that  desire. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  think  the  leadership  might 
very  appropriately  come  through  the 
United  Nations,  and  I  have  so  suggested. 
Last  Friday  the  General  Assembly  Presi- 
dent. Sir  Leslie  Monro,  suggested  that 
there  be  a  United  Nations  conference  of 
scientists  and  diplomats  In  a  very  short 
time,  to  enter  into  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject of  control  of  outer  space. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  S^ator  from 
Massachusetts  associated  with  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  we  need 
to  do  Is  to  take  the  first  steps,  whatever 


they  may  be.  We  hope  they  may  be 
taken  through  the  United  Nations.  They 
may  be  taken  in  some  other  way  In  the 
wise  discretion  of  those  in  the  responsi- 
ble positions  in  the  admmistration;  but 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  take  the  first 
steps. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  we 
have  a  golden  opportunity  at  this 
moment,  and  I  hope  we  shaU  take  ad- 
vantage  of  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  highly  commend 
the  majority  leader  for  his  statement  to- 
day. It  is  in  line  with  proposals  and 
suggestions  which  he  has  made  from 
time  to  time  In  the  past.  It  seems  to  me 
that  his  proposal  offers  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  the  initiatlTe.  and  win 
for  oiuselves  the  esteem  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world,  and  perhaps  even 
of  the  plain  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain as  well  I  beUeve  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  write  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of 
outer  space  under  the  auq>ices  of  the 
United  Nations  is  good,  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  Nations 
is  the  only  organisation  with  a  world 
membership. 

In  the  second  place,  taking  the  itept 
propoeed  would  build  strength  in  the 
United  Nations  for  further  useful  efforts 
in  the  quest  for  ways  and  means  of  reach- 
ing peaceful  settlements  of  the  conten- 
tions In  the  world. 

I  hope  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wiU  be  followed  by  the  Prcei- 
doit  and  by  the  Amolean  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ttaaa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  need  for  the  type  of  ooopera- 
Uon  of  which  I  am  speaking  was  wen 
pointed  up  by  an  editorial  in  the  New 
Yoik  Times  this  morning.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  that  its  editorial  be  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao  as  part  of  mjr 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  foUows: 

[From  the  New  Tm-k  "Hmes  of 
Febniary  3,  1958] 

COOPKaATTON  m  Spacb 

The  tempo  of  modem  sdentlfle  advanoe  la 
SO  swift  tliat  even  a  decade  henoe  the  earth 
satellite  feats  of  recent  months,  both  Soviet 
and  American,  may  be  regarded  as  but  falter- 
ing steps  toward  the  conquest  of  space.  Tet 
modest  as  tlie  present  achievements  may 
seem  by  the  standarda  of  the  ruture.  the 
present  period  may  weU  be  crudaL  It  is 
now  that  patterns  and  precedents  regarding 
space  exploration  are  being  set,  and  depend- 
ing upon  their  nature  these  present  patterns 
and  precedents  can  help  determine  whether 
man's  strides  Into  the  cosmos  shaU  even- 
tually form  a  bright  or  a  dark  page  in  the 
annala  of  our  species. 

With  that  rsaliaation  in  mind,  it  is  highly 
fortunate  that  both  the  Soviet  ^mtaiks  ^n4 
our  own  Kxplcrer  satellite  have  been  launched 
as  part  of  the  program  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Tear.  That  program  Is  the  most 
extensive  example  to  date  of  integrated  in- 
ternational sdentlfle  research.  It  was  In  the 
spirit  ot  the  eoopsratcdn  which  Is  eentral  to 
the  International  Oeophyslcal  Tear  that  the 
code  used  in  the  radio  transmissions  from 
our   satellite   has   been   made  available   to 
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■elentlBta  tbe  world  orer.  Zt  U  an  unhappy 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  cooperation 
that  th«  Soviet  Union  has  not  similarly  made 
Its  codes  publicly  available,  and  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  many  who  will  regard  It  as 
more  than  a  chance  oolncldenee  that  only 
a  few  hours  after  the  explorer  was  laimched 
International  Oeophyslcal  Tear  headquarters 
In  Brussels  was  Informed  that  preliminary 
information  from  the  ftovlet  sputniks  was 
on  Ite  way. 

The  Zntematlonal  Geophysical  Tear  period 
ends  with  this  year,  but  man's  efforts  to 
reach  farther  Into  space  will  sitfely  continue 
IndeAnltely.  That  fact  alone  makes  It  urgent 
now  to  coordinate  all  nations'  space  explora- 
tion, and  to  aMure,  as  President  Eisenhower 
has  suggested,  that  space  be  an  area  of 
hiunan  peace.  Both  the  responsibilities  and 
the  opportunities  before  the  United  Nations 
In  this  situation  are  clear.  Certainly  all 
human  beings  who  recognize  the  potenti- 
alities for  good  or  for  evil  which  the  new 
space  age  we  have  entered  contains,  will  hope 
that  those  who  direct  the  United  Nations 
and  the  leaders  of  its  member  nations  will 
respond  quickly  to  the  current  need,  before 
It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  discussion  precip- 
itated by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  am  sure  that  his  suggestions 
would  lead  to  a  consummation  desired 
by  everyone. 

However,  we  must  be  careful,  in  pur- 
suing whatever  course  we  decide  upon,  to 
bear  in  mind  what  has  happened  In  the 
past.  We  realize  that  we  have  tried 
disarmament  at  times  when  people  did 
not  disarm.  We  have  had,  as  has  been 
Indicated,  52  experiences  with  the  Krem- 
lin, Involving  52  agreements,  only  2 
of  which  the  Kremlin  kept. 

Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  stop  seeking  to  nnd  a  way  to  fol- 
low what  the  Secretary  of  State  has  sug- 
gested we  do,  namely,  to  get  control  of 
outer  space  through  an  agreement  of 
some  kind.  A  few  days  ago  there  oc- 
curred In  the  Senate  a  discussion  deal- 
ing with  Antarctica.  There  again  we 
are  seeking  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  Kremlin  which  will  be  kept  by  them 
and  not  broken,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  other  50  promises  that  were  made  by 
the  Kremlin.  Therefore,  as  we  seek  to 
find  the  answer,  let  us  keep  our  powder 
dry. 

THE  CASUALTIES  SUFFERED  BY  THE 
STATE  OP  WISCONSIN  IN  THREE 
WARS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  to  consider  H.  R,  10146.  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, what  Is  proposed  In  this  bill  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  bill  will  promptly  be  enacted. 

So,  too.  It  Is  essential  that  in  the  1959 
fiscal  year  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  we  provide  every  doUar  which 
Is  truly  necessary  to  make  sure  of  Amer- 
ica's supremacy  In  military  science.  Not 
a  single  dollar  must  be  wasted,  but 
neither  should  a  single  necessary  dollar 
be  spared. 

When  It  comes  to  preparedness,  we 
pay  the  price,  whether  or  not  we  appro- 
priate the  funds.  If  funds  are  not  ap- 
propriated, we  might  pay  the  price,  ulti- 
mately, in  human  lives  and  suffering 


This,  unfortunately,  has  happened  all 
too  frequently  In  America's  hlstq 
one  can  estimate  the  number  of 
cans  who  perished  on  the  battlef. 
cause  they  were  not  suflBclently  m 

prior  to  the  onset  of  war.    Prepl 

not,  the  cost  of  war  Is  so  vast  as  almost 
to  be  immeasurable. 

To  bring  home  this  point.  I  xiecently 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
an  effort  to  get  an  accurate  summary  of 
the  price  paid  by  one  State,  niy  own 
State,  in  World  Wars  I  and  |r,  and 
Korea.  ] 

I  have  received  from  Assistant)  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  W.  J.  McNeil,  Comp- 
troller of  that  Department,  a  taljle  list- 
ing the  casualties  Incurred  by  United 
States  military  personnel  from  my  State. 


Fepruary  3 


The  table  shows 
fered  8,023  battle 


that  Wisconsin  suf 


casualties  in 


CoiuaUiea  incurred  by  United  State* 

World  War 


World  War  I: 

Battle  deaths « 

Nonfatal  wounds 


Total  battle  casualties. 
Nonbattle  deaths » 


Total  casualties. 


WorH  War  11: 

Battle  deaths «.... 
Konlatal  wounds. 


Total  battle  casualties. 
Nonbattle  deaths « 


Total  casualties. 

Korean  war: 

Battle  deaths « 

Nonfatal  wounds.. 


Total  battle  casualties. 
Nonbattle  deaths  » 


Total  casualties. 


•  Deaths  resulting  from  enemy  action  fncludii  j 
»  Deaths  from  disease  and  from  miuries  not  ■-'■ 

•  Not  available. 

•  Partly  estimated. 


World 


War  I,  20.109  in  World  War  k.  and  2.659 
In  the  Korean  conflict.  } 

This  is  not.  however,  the  f  hole  story. 
It  does  not  include  nonbattl^  casualties, 
which  add  up  to  exceedingly  sizable 
figures. 

As  explained  by  Assistant  Secretary 
McNeU.  nonbattle  death  figures  were  not 
always  compiled  by  SUte  of  residence  at 
the  time  casualty  summkries  were 
prepared.  [ 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the' text  of  this 
summary.  I  think  it  provides  a  grim 
footnote  to  the  important  biju  which  we 
are  to  take  up  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Secretary*  summary 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
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killed  In  action,  died  of  wounds,  and  died  while  1 
resulting  from  enemy  action.  ^^ 


NAVY  DRYDOCK  YFD-69  AT  FORT- 
LAND.  OREG. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
port  of  Portland,  which  is  a  State  a  gency 
answerable  to  the  Governor  of  Otegon 
has  been  informed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  that  upon  the  expiration,  De- 
cember 31.  1959,  of  the  present  le^se  of 
the  Navy  drydock  YPD-69,  the  facility 
will  be  placed  on  a  bid  basis  and  that 
negotiation  with  the  port  of  Portland 
for  a  renewal  of  the  lease  will  Hot  be 
considered.  ! 

As  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  indicated  a 
^ew  days  ago  in  submitting  for  thd  Rec- 
ord a  joint  letter  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  on  January  14  1958 
we  have  asked  the  Navy  to  reconsider 
their  position  in  this  matter.  Oiir  re- 
quest, something  of  a  compromise  Mked 
them  to  call  for  bids  now  for  the*  dry- 
dock  facility,  to  be  effecUve  on  ejtoira- 
tion  of  the  present  lease.  However  the 
Navy  explains  that  "the  Bureau  of  Ships 
does  not  consider  that  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  invite  proposals  more  than  4  to 
6  months  prior  to  the  expiraUoi   on 
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December  31.  1959,  of  the  cunjent  lease." 
For  the  reason,  they  say  that  "it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  we  could  properly  eval- 
uate a  proposal  to  determine  Whether  It 
would  represent  a  fair  rentil  for  the 
dock  2  years  hence."  The  Naty  also  be- 
heves  that  it  would  be  difflciilt  for  the 
companies  making  proposals  to  bid  "in- 
telligently 2  years  in  advance  without 
knowing  further  what  the  market  would 
be  at  the  time  the  lease  is  to  take  effect  " 
Mr.  President,  It  would  se^m  to  me 
that  the  same  clairvoyance  or  Perception 
that  presently  views  a  renegotiation  as 
inadvisable  upon  the  expiratipn  of  the 
lease  could  exercise  similar  kwwers  If 
bids  were  now  invited.  I  hopf  that  the 
policy  expressed  in  this  regard  by  the 
Navy  Department  may  be  givdn  further 
review.  [ 

^  It  is  significant,  however,  atid  should 
bear  directly  on  any  further  considera- 
tion in  this  matter,  that  the  port  of  Port- 
land has  the  complete  support  M  private 
enterprise  and  labor  in  the  request  for 
renegotiation.  I  call  attenUoh  to  reso- 
lutions I  have  received  from  the  Port- 
land Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
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the  Propeller  Club  of  Portland.  I  wotdd 
like  to  ask  imontmous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  letters  and  resolutions 
from  these  groups  be  Inserted  in  the 
CoiromflnoiiAL  RiootD  alone  with  simi- 
lar resolutions  and  letters  reoeired  from 
the  port  of  Astoria  and  the  Portland 
Steamship  Operator's  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  corre- 
spondence I  have  received  in  reference 
to  this  matter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKo.  together  with  ineloeores. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

jAMvmw  aa.  1060. 

Bon.  Rfni*«»  It.  NsmnoBB. 
Senate  Oglee  Building, 

WoMtifngton.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sbhatos  NBDBBMni:  At  the  board  ol 
goremora  meeting  of  this  organization  held 
January  21,  1958,  the  matter  of  the  Navy 
Department  putting  the  drydock  of  TFI>-e9, 
now  under  leaae  to  the  port  of  Portland. 
Oreg..  up  for  leasing  on  a  bid  baale,  came  up 
for  dlacuaslon.  The  members  of  the  organi- 
zation are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
possible  loss  to  the  dty  of  Portland  of  the 
drydock.  Accordingly,  the  board  of  gover- 
nors passed  a  reedutloa  pertaining  to  this 
drydock.  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 
It  wlU  be  sincerely  appreciated  If  you  wUl 
do  everything  poeslble  to  convince  the  Navy 
Department  that  a  renewal  or  extension  of 
the  present  lease  with  the  port  of  Portland 
is  the  appropriate  action  to  take  In  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MoBMsir  E.  SuTHjnujucD, 
President ,  the  Propellor  Club  of  the 
United    States,    Port    of    Portland, 
Oreg. 

RMaovunoM  or  thb  PBOPBXxa  Cldb  or  tbx 
UNrrxD  States,  Post  or  Postland,  Passko 

AT   THK    RXGOTJUI    liKETIMC    Or    ITS   BOASD    Or 

GOVKRNOBS.  Januaxt  21.  1B58. 

Whereas  Portland  Is  the  leading  seaport  of 
the  Padflc  ooaat  In  volume  <tf  export  and 
Import  dry  cargo;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  objective  of  the 
Propeller  Club.  Port  of  Portland,  is  to  pro- 
mote, further  and  support  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  national  security  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  growth  at  the  dty 
of  Portland  Is  predicated  upon  its  existence 
and  growth  as  a  major  seaport;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Navy  drydock 
TFD-60  which  Is  presently  leased  to  the 
Port  of  Portland  Cammiaslan  makes  possible 
Portland's  ship  repcUr  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  availability  of  adequate  Ship 
repair  facilities  is  a  i»«reqxU8lty  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  maritime  eommarce  ot 
any  major  seaport;  and 

Whereas  the  Navy  has  annoxinced  a  pro- 
posed plan  to  place  the  leasing  of  Navy  dry- 
docks  on  a  bid  basis  which  action  will  place 
the  port  of  Portland  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage because  of  Its  limited  revenues  derived 
from  the  rental  of  the  drydock;  and 

Whereas  the  nature  of  the  ship  repair  In- 
dustry with  the  public  operation  of  the  dry- 
dock  and  its  avallablUty  to  aU  ship  repair 
contractors  on  an  equal  basis  requires  q>e- 
dal  consideration  of  Portland;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Portland 
that  the  removal  of  Tn>-ee  would  Jeopar- 
dize this  port's  maritime  oommeroe  and  the 
Uvellhood  of  thousands  in  the  Portland 
srea  and  the  clty^  eeonomy  in  general:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
TJnlted  States  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  pro- 


tha  prapoMl  of  tHe  UnltMl  states  Mivy 
for  the  ImtAng  at  TK>-e0  on  a  taM  btmU  and 
requesU  that  the  Navy  Departaie&t  ssiter 
into  tpimsrtlste  nsgotiations  wltb  ths  Port  of 
I^ntlmnd  Oommladon  for  a  renewal  or  «• 
tension  of  the  present  lease  now  In  effect 
for  the  Tyi>-ee;  be  it  '      " 


Maeokfod,  i«M  eoptas  ct  thta  resolution 
be  tent  to  Mr.  VMd  BaatB.  AHlatant  Seen- 


tary  of  the  Navy.  m«t«rtel  Memben  of  the 
OrefOB  and  Washington  Congressional  dele- 
gation and  to  othM*  fntansted  partisa  as 
may  be  directed. 

Po«n.AjfB  Jmnos 
Crambcs  or  OotunacB, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  January  14,  t^St. 
Subject:  Port  of  Portland   lease  of  United 

States  Navy  drydock.  TTD-CS. 
The  Honorable  Ricbass  L.  Nkubcbcib, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAX  Si«:  Due  to  recent  transfer  In  admin- 
istration of  drydock  leases  and  change  of 
policy  in  the  letting  of  these  leases,  the  Navy 
has  nottfled  the  port  of  Portland  that  the 
present  lease  will  not  be  renewed.  That  said 
drydock  will  be  put  xxp  tor  general  public 
bid. 

As  tt  Is  very  diOcalt  for  a  public  body  to 
compete  with  private  business  on  this  basis 
and  the  Importance  of  this  drydock  to  the 
economy  of  Portland,  the  Portland  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  the  at- 
tached stand. 

TouzB  vwy  truly, 

HOWAID  P.  TfcAVBS. 

President. 
RxsoLimoir.  Poetlano  Jumos  Chamsbi  or 

COMMTMCS 

Whereas  floating  drydocks  are  essential 
facilities  in  the  Portland  Harbor  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  vessels  of  aU  sizes, 
and  are  used  by  1  out  of  every  16  oceangoing 
vesaels  which  call  in  port;  and 

Whereas  Portland's  ship  repair  contractors 
comprise  one  of  the  dty's  major  Indiistrial 
enterprises,  providing  2.000  or  more  positions 
for  skmed  workmen,  with  a  peyroU  in  excess 
of  $10  mllUon  annually,  and  deal  with  some 
aOO  local  suppUers  and  subcontractors;  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  all  drydock 
acUvity  in  Portland  depends  on  the  availa- 
bmty  of  the  Navy  drydock  YPD-69,  which  Is 
leased  by  the  pwt  of  Portland,  and  the  re- 
tention of  this  drydock  in  Portland  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  at  the  greatest  oonoem  to 
the  dty  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  port  of  Portland  now  has  in 
excess  of  SSVi  mUUon  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
facilities  at  Swan  Islsnd,  which  would  be 
seriously  Jeopardised  by  removal  of  said  dry- 
dock;  and 

Whereas  the  Navy  has  recently  revealed  a 
new  policy  on  dr3rdo<A  leases  which  may  re- 
sult In  the  removal  of  the  TPD-CQ  from  Port- 
land after  1969,  which  would  leave  the  dty 
with  inadequate  ship  repair  faculties  and  a 
solous  waterfront  unemployment  problem: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  "Hiat  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Portland  respectfully 
urges  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  nego- 
tiate an  extension  of  its  present  drydock 
lease  with  the  port  of  Portland;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Fred  Bantz,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Material.  Adm.  A.  a.  ISiunma, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  United  States 
Navy,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  lu  Neuberger,  Senators  from 
Oregon,  the  Honorable  Edith  Oreen,  Con- 
greeswoman  from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
Charles  O.  Porter,  the  Honorable  Al  UUman. 
and  the  Honorable  Walter  Norblad,  Congress- 
men from  Oregon. 


AsiorU,Ore§..  Jammmy  MS,  i9BS» 

WatMngton,D.O. 

Moa  Kwnwmami:  AUtlbad  is  a 
oopy  at  the  Maoiutloo  adopted  by  the  Port  o< 
Astoria  Commission  In  ref arenee  to  (be  new 
Nary  Departaaatl  poUoy  for  the  re-leastng 
of  tbe  port  of  Porttand's  leaaod  drydook 


We  support  completely  tbe  port  of  Portlaatf 
OB  tbU  mactar  and  we  reepectf  oUy  requaoS 
your  help  in  our  name  to  aid  tham  In  their 
oOOrt  to  retain  this  chydodc 
With  best  personal  regards.  X  am. 
Sincerely, 

Dicx: 


RaaoLunoir,  Poar  o*  AsraaxA.  AaroaxA.  Oaao. 

"Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  United 
States  Navy,  has  recently  announced  that 
future  leasing  of  the  floating  drydock,  TPI>- 
ee,  presently  under  lease  to  tbe  port  of  Port- 
land, Portland,  Greg.,  wUl  be  offered  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  when  the  current  lease 
expires;  and 

"Whereas  sudi  a  policy  places  the  port  of 
Portland  at  an  extreme  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting against  private  ship  construction  and 
repair  contractors  for  leastng  said  drydodc 
due  to  the  portli  limited  ship-repair 
revenues;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  policy  might  result  In  the 
removal  of  the  TPD-69  from  Portland;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  loss  woiild  cripple  the  en- 
tire maritime  Industry  in  the  Columbia  River 
area;  and 

"Whereas  tt  Is  the  only  drydock  on  the 
ColTUibia  River  and  the  only  drydock  located 
between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco, 
which  Is  capable  of  handling  large  ^Ips. 
Including  the  Mariner  class  freighters  and 
IsTge  tankers  which  serve  the  area;  and 

"Whereas  now  and  In  time  of  national 
emergency  the  Federal  Government  bene- 
fits from  the  strategic  location  of  the  TFI>-«8 
at  Portland  because  of  its  close  proximity 
to  the  Navy's  Columbia  River  Reserve  Fleet 
and  the  Maritime  Reserve  lilerchaot  Fleet  at 
Astoria:    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  port  of  Astoria  protests 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States  Navy  f(x- 
the  leasing  of  the  TFD-69  on  a  bid  basis  and 
formally  requests  the  United  States  Navy  to 
act  in  a  manner  serving  the  best  Interests  of 
the  national  good,  as  well  as  with  the  good  d 
the  entire  Columbia  Blver  area  and  Portland, 
by  negotiating  with  the  pcvt  of  Portland  for 
a  renewal  or  extension  of  the  lease  of  TFD-60 
at  rates  offered  by  the  port  cf  Portland;  be  tt 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  his  resolution  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Fred  Bantz,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Material,  Members  of  the  Congres- 
sional delegation  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to 
such  other  Individuals,  and  to  departments 
of  the  United  States.  State  of  Oregon,  and 
dty  of  Portland  as  may  be  directed." 

I,  R.  J.  Bettendorf.  assistant  secretary  of 
the  port  of  Astoria,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  port  of 
Astoria  held  January  21, 1958. 

B.  J.  BaiiaKuuar, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Port  of  Astoria, 
Astoria.  Oreg. 

POSTLAMS    STXAlCBSaP 

OrauToas'  Association,  Iwc., 
Portland.  Oreg.,  January  29. 1959. 
Subject:  Navy  drydock  TFD-es  under  lease 

by  the  port  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
Senator  BirHiep  KauaMwa^ 
SenmU  Ogiee  BuiUUmg, 

Was/Un^toR,  O.  O. 
DxAE  SxNATOB   NxuBaxoKB:    Hie   Portland 
Steamship   Operators*  AsaodaUon.   Inc,   at 
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their  meeting  on  January  23,  1958,  viewed 
with  great  alarm  the  possible  loss  of  Navy 
drydock  YFD-69,  now  under  lease  by  the 
port  of  Portland,  and  strongly  support  activ- 
ities directed  toward  the  retention  of  this 
vitally  important  facility,  which  may  be  lost 
to  this  area  when  the  port  lease  expires  on 
December  31,  1959. 

Portland  has  only  two  drydocks,  except  a 
few  privately  owned  docking  facilities  capable 
of  handling  light  vessels,  and  in  the  event 
TPI>-69  is  moved  away  the  port  of  Portland 
will  be  facing  a  very  serious  problem,  as  the 
remaining  dock  is  not  capable  of  handling 
the  larger  type  ships  making  regular  calls 
In  this  area. 

The  width  and  depth  of  our  river  chan- 
nel between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  Portland  has  its  limitations  and 
during  low  water  periods  and  adverse  navi- 
gating conditions  the  larger  ships  occasion- 
ally get  into  trouble,  and  If  we  do  not  have 
the  proper  docking  facilities  we  wUl.  be- 
yond question,  suffer  a  substantial  shipping 
loss. 

The  city  of  Portland  is  favored  with  ship- 
repair  concerns  having  excellent  reputations 
for  both  high-quality  work  and  economical 
repair  charges,  and  the  loss  of  our  most  Im- 
portant drydock  will  undoubtedly  put  some 
of  these  concerns  out  of  business  and  de- 
press others  to  a  nonprofltable  status. 

Possibly  the  loss  of  one  drydock  to  certain 
United  States  ports  would  not  be  too  seri- 
ous; but  here  in  Portland,  where  it  repre- 
sents over  50  percent  of  adequate  drydocklng 
within  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles 
(Puget  Sound  or  San  Francisco) .  we  feel  that 
the  Department  of  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  can 
well  consider  YFI>-69  a  very  special  case 
and  one  exempt  from  their  ciu-rent  policy. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  yoxir  sincere 
efforts  in  regard  to  this  exceptionally  impor- 
tant subject,  and  we  earnestly  hope  you,  as 
well  as  others  concerned,  will  be  successful 
In  obtaining  the  renewal  of  our  lease  on  Navy 
drydock  YFD-69. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  M.  Thompson, 
Chairman^  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 


TOWARD  A  NEW  DISARMAMENT 
POLICY 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,   It 
Is  a  common  failing  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  to  think  of  the  official  posi- 
tion of  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
^der    as    a    solid    national    position. 
Hence,  when  the  British  Prime  Minister 
says  something  we  refer  to  this  as  the 
"British    position";    when    the    French 
Foreign  Minister  says  something  else,  we 
refer  to  this  as  the  "French  position." 
The   difficulty   of   looking    at   these 
things  In  such  a  way  In  this  fast  moving 
world  Is  that  statesmen  and  politicians 
are    here    today    and    gone    tomorrow. 
When  changes  in  government  occur  or 
when  new  lines  of  thought  and  policy 
begin  to  reflect  changes  in  government 
positions,   we   express   pained   surprise 
One  way  to  relieve  the  pained  surprise  is 
to  look  at  the  other  voices  often  found 
In  opposition  parties  which  might  alert 
us  weU  In  advance  to  trends  of  think- 
ing and  popular  attitudes  which  are  not 
necessarily  reflected  in  official  policy  for 
the  time  being. 

As  I  have  read  press  reports  of 
speeches  of  members  of  opposition  par- 
ties in  Britian  and  Prance,  I  have  had 
some  further  Inkling  of  what  might  be 
expressed  In  future  British  or  French 
Governments.  I  think  we  should  pay 
more  attention  to  these  opposition  state- 


ments— ^In  the  long  run  that  may!  amount 
to  more  than  straws  in  the  wliid. 

The  German  situation  is  anomer  case 
in  point.  My  colleagues  knoDf  of  my 
profoxmd  respect  and  admiration  for 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  the  Magnifi- 
cent contribution  he  has  madel  toward 
western  imity.  In  our  close  identifica- 
tion Of  policy  with  that  of  the  present 
West  German  Government,  we 'perhaps 
are  completely  unaware  that  othar  voices, 
representing  a  substantial  part  .of  Ger- 
man opinion,  have  actively  been  raised 
in  the  German  Bvmdestag  arJd  other 
places  on  foreign-policy  matters.  One 
such  speech  which  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  was  delivered  by  Fritz 
Erler,  a  Social  Democratic  Partyjroreign- 
affairs  speaker.  Without  exjaressing 
any  necessary  agreement  on  my  part 
with  what  Mr.  Erler  has  said,  I  «o  think 
It  is  important  that  his  remarks  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tl^  body. 
Consequently  I  ask  unanimous  |  consent 
that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Erler's  i  speech, 
delivered  before  the  assembly  of  ttie  West 
European  Union  on  October  10,  1957,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  laddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TowAAD  A  Nrw  Disarmament  Poeict 
(Prom  a  speech  by  Fritz  Erler.  meml^r  of  the 
Bundestag,  given  before  the  assembly  of 
the  West  European  Union  on  October  10 

1957)  r 

In  reply  to  a  recommendation  ofl  the  de- 
fense committee  of  the  West  Europe4n  Union 
to  stall  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  it  case  of 
a  conflict  through  previous  consultation  and 
dUcussion,   Fritz  Erler   took   issue  with   the 
underlying  assumption  that  atomic  jweapons 
should  be  produced  and  the  arml4  o'  ^^^ 
seven  members  of  the  West  Europei  Union 
be  equipped  with  them.    Arguing  agilnst  the 
traditional  attempt  to  achieve  a  balance  of 
power  in  armaments  between  the  <ast  and 
the  West,  he  pointed  out  that  overill  secu- 
rity should  be  the  first  aim  of  any  disarma- 
ment policy,  a  security  which   can  lonly  be 
achieved   by  a  drastic    reduction    ^f    both 
atomic  and  conventional  weapons  In  both 
sides.    It  is  pointless,  he  said,  "to  Have  the 
defense  ministries  rearm  on  the  oi  hand 
while  the  foreign  ministries  are  dis4rming  " 
While  pointing  out  that  equippii^  Euro- 
pean forces  with  atomic  weapons  mi*ht  lead 
to  a  similar  distribution  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  weU,  he  also   argued  agaiist  the 
illusory  goal  of  such  a  policy.     He  teid*   "I 
do  not  trelieve  in  the  popular  argiunint  that 
we  should  frighten  the  Russians  iito  dis- 
armament; that  if  they  do  not  givi  in  we 
should  pass  the  big  stick  on  to  others.|such  as 
the  Germans,  for  instance.    Threats  ike  this 
have  never  worked.    Russian  policy  has  not 
budged  an  inch  in  answer  to  our  attempt  to 
make  them  more  pliable.     On  the  contrary 
their  attitude  has  stiffened.  | 

"Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  t4cen  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  mlssUes  by  being  the  first  nition  to 
launch  an  earth  satellite,  there  is  e^en  less 
hope  of  winning  political  concessions  by  a 
policy  Of  strength.    It  has  been  said  tliat  pre- 
viously the  West  had  a  military  supfrioritv 
whereas  now  East  and  West  are  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.    But  it  has  also  been  s^d  that 
even  when  the  United  States  of  Ame^ca  had 
the  monopoly  in  atomic  weapons  thii  West- 
ern superiority  was  insufficient  to  fojce  any 
political  advantages  from  the  posltlodof  un- 
deniable   strength.      It    proved    Impossible 
Does  one  really  believe  that  if  we  w^e  un- 
successful  In  our  attempt  to  achieve  political 
ends  by  dint  of  a  mUitary  superiority,  pe  will 


meet  witji  greater  success  In  t]  lb  future,  now 
that  the  comparative  superlori  ty  of  the  West 
has  vanished?" 
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ATOMIC   TIMS  BOMB   IN 

The  race  toward  mut\ial 
an  uncanny  spectacle.  We 
ourselves  be  reduced  to  mere 
should  we  actively  promote 
deliberate  how  the  race  can 
should  be  our  aim  to  prevent  Fany  unneces- 
sary aggravation  of  world  ten)Blons.  Previ- 
ously, we  were  agreed  that  th^  existence  of 
a  divided  Germany  was  like  la  time  bomb 
placed  In  the  heart  of  the  E^uropean  con- 
tinent, the  explosion  of  whictx  might  entail 
grave  consequences  for  all  of^s.  If  this  is 
so,  we  must  not  render  thi^  bomb  more 
dangerous  by  filling  It  with  atomic  fuel. 
We  should  consider  the  arguments  for  an 
atom-free  buffer  zone  betwfen 
highly  armed  military  powers 
Bone  which  might  lessen  the 
sions.  We  should  not  reject 
tions  out  of  hand. 

By  launching  an  earth  satellite  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  only  scored 
success,  but  has  added  a  fui-ther  one  in 
declaring  itself  ready  to  negotiate  about  the 
international  control  of  long-r^nge  weapons. 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  as  well  as' 
the  possible  military  xises  of  a>-tiflcial  earth 
satellites.  We  should  not  c4ll  this  mere 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  but 
pin  them  down  to  see  If  they  mean  It.  This 
Is  our  task. 

COORDINATION   IS   NEE  >XO 

1  regret  the  Incoherence  of   aur  disarma- 
ment policy  on  the  one  hand  i,nd  oiu-  mUl- 
tary  planning  on  the  other.     Given  better 
coordination,  we  would  not  hive  witnessed 
those  onesided  concessions  to  the  Russians 
that  have  been  made.    Througli  timely  nego- 
tiations we  could  at  least  have  made  such 
concessions  contingent  upon  similar  conces- 
sion   on    the    part    of    the    Soviet    Union. 
Agreements  on  a  partial  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  German  territory,  a  reduction  of  troop 
strengths  and  a  reappraisal  of  cnerseae  bases 
on  either  side  would  have  contijibuted  much 
to   our   security.      Now,    however,    it   U   the 
mUitary  leaders  and  the  flnailce  ministers 
who,  for  reasons  of  national  Interest  or  the 
like  Insist  on  reductions  without  reciprocal 
concessions  which  at  the  time  could  have 
been  obtained  and  which  woidd  have  Im- 
proved our  security  and  eased  the  position 
of  many  Europeans  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
An  example  for  an  absurd  lack  of  coordi- 
nation in   the  two  fields  is  Great  Britain. 
Britain  has  declared  herself  14  favor  of  a 
troop  strength  of  roughly  350,p00  men  for 
her  own  defense  while  In  the  disarmament 
subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations  which 
met  in  London  a  tough  fight  waw  put  up  for 
a  ceiling  of  660,000  men.  as  if  a  xeduction  to 
that  level  meant  a  concession  to  the  Rvis- 
sians.    The  left  hand  does  not!  know  what 
the  right  is  doing. 

I  do  not  advocate  surrender,  ff  am  merely 
saying  that  the  military  devejopment  has 
maneuvered  Itself  Into  a  blind  alley.  We 
can  no  longer  master  the  existing  problems 
by  mlUtary  means.  We  shoxUd  therefore  re- 
sort to  political  ones.  , 

Why  not  recommend  to  the  West  to  take 
the  initlaUve  for  breaking  upltho  vicious 
circle  and  to  state:  We  on  oiir  part  wUl 
suspend  all  test  explosions  fof  a  limited 
period.  Such  an  example  woul4  not  faU  to 
have  Its  effect  on  world  opinio^  especially 
since  the  Russians  themselves  can  no  more 
Ignore  world  opinion,  particularly  opinion  in 
the  Bandung  countries.  It  is  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  decisions  affecting  our 
destiny  are  taken.  The  futur*  course  of 
these  countries  can  be  no  matted  of  Indiffer- 
ence to  us.  By  setting  the  rliit  example 
we  could  greatly  strengthen  ouFpoeltlon  In 
that  area.  I  do  not  believe  that!  atomic  ex- 
plosions can  be  conducted  In  oae's  trouser 


pockets.  So  far  they  hmTe  all  oome  to  light. 
The  NATO  Headquarters  k««pa  track  of  Umea 
and  datee  and  enters  them  on  charts.  In 
any  case  a  limited  suspension  of  testa  need 
Involve  no  undue  risk  •■  long  as  we  use  th« 
time  to  get  a  control  system  worked  out  to 
prevent  fixrther  explosions  on  either  dde 
after  the  expiration  of  such  a  period. 

In  spite  of  setbacks  In  Sastem  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing  her 
Influence  In  many  areas  without  resorting  to 
military  action.  The  battle  then  should  be 
fought  with  political,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  weapons.  Without  victory  in  those 
terms  our  military  defense  preparations  are 
aU  In  vain.  Therefore  let  me  suggest  that, 
whUa  the  experts  continue  discussing  the 
military  Issues,  we  make  a  Joint  effort  on  the 
political  level  which  alone  can  lead  us  to- 
ward an  enduring  and  a  secure  freedom. 


REDUCTION    IN    DAIRY    SUPPORT 
PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
ery day's  mail  brings  new  evidence  of 
the  deep  concern  throughout  the  Mid- 
west over  Secretary  Benson's  ttu^atened 
further  reduction  in  dairy  support 
prices.  Legislation  to  iM^vent  this  from 
happening  is  now  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees.  We  face 
a  deadline  of  April  1. 

Regardless  of  what  is  done  about 
longer  range  programs  for  the  future, 
some  action  must  be  taken  at  <mce  to 
head  off  this  cut  in  dairy  prices. 

Dairy  groups  are  united  In  that  deter- 
mination. At  the  same  time  they  are 
Just  as  concerned  over  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  their  fellow  farmers 
producing  other  commodities.  For  this 
reason  they  intend  to  support  other  im- 
provements In  farm  legislation  later  In 
the  session.  If  they  can  get  a  helping 
hand  themselves  before  April  1, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoro.  a 
letter  from  the  Cooperative  Creamery 
Association  of  Pequot  Lakes.  Miniu, 
which  is  typical  of  my  daily  malL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  telegram  from  Irvin  Orudem,  presi- 
dent of  Palls  Dairy  Co..  Jim  Falls.  Wis., 
an  executive  vice  president  of  the  West- 
em  Dairy  Cooperative  at  Clarkfleld, 
Minn.,  further  testifying  to  the  fact  that 
the  lowering  or  price  supports  will  not 
reduce  the  production,  but  increase  it. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro.  as  follows: 
The  Coofbutivb  Cebambbt  Assooatiov. 

Pequot  Lakes.  Minn.,  January  29. 19S9. 
Senator  HxrBxaT  Humphbxt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAx  8nt:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Cooperative  Creamery  of 
Pequot  Lakes.  Bflnn.,  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  the  manager  write  you,  urging  you  to 
use  yoxir  influence  in  opposing  any  further 
cut  in  support  prices  on  dairy  products. 

Dairymen  In  this  conununlty  are  already 
having  a  rugged  time  and  a  further  drop  In 
price  would  be  disastrous  to  a  large  percent- 
age of  them;  that  in  turn  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  all  other  buslneM  In 
this  dairy  conuniinlty. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  oppoae  Secretary 
Benson's  suggested  cut  in  support  price  M 
vigorously  as  possible. 


Thanking  you  for  anything  you  can  do  for 
na,  I  remain. 

Tours  truly. 

Wte.  B.  haaamB. 

Manager. 

St.  Paul,  IIinn.,  January  31, 1958. 

Hon.  HXTBXST  H.   HUMPHXET, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  a  large  dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin. 
Also  president  of  Falls  Dairy  Co.,  Jim  Palls, 
Wis.,  where  we  receive  milk  direct  from  ap- 
proximately  1,500  farmers  as  well  as  pur- 
chasing  milk   from   smaU    cooperative    and 
private  creameries.    I  am  also  executive  vice 
president  of  Western  Dairy  Cooperative  at 
Clarkfleld,  Minn.,  where  we  receive  milk  from 
18    cooperative    creameries    and    1    private 
creamery    representing    approximately   3,000 
farmer  producers.    The  drop  in  the  support 
price  will   not   hurt  the  creameries  as   the 
reduction  in  price  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
farmer.     This  drop  in  price,  however,  will 
be  a  very  serioxis  blow  to  the  dairy  farmer. 
It  Is  beyond  us  to  comprehend  the  JusUfl- 
catlon  for  continually  reducing  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  while  nearly  aU  o  her  seg- 
ments  of   our   economy   continue   to   raise 
prices.     The  labor  costs  are  being  increased 
yearly.     In  many  cases  these  increases  are 
automatic,  having  been   negotiated  from   1 
to  3  years  ahead  with  the  result  that  every- 
thing the  farmer  purchases  is  costing  him 
more  money.    This  price  squeeze  on  one  of 
the  most  Important  segments  of  our  economy 
Is  not.  In  our  opinion,  justifled.   The  lowering 
of  price  supi>orts  wUl  not  reduce  the  produc- 
tion but  will  Increase  It  as  these  farmers 
must  have  a  minimum  cash  Income  to  pay 
their  obligations.    We  request  that  you  use 
every  effort  and  means  possible  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  reducing 
the  support  price  April   1.     In  our  opinion 
the  least  that  can  be  done  Is  to  nuUntaln 
the  present  support  level. 

lavor  Obudem. 


AN  EXPANDED  CREDIT  PROGRAM 
THROUGH  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  natural  disaster  struck  some 
thirty  Minnesota  counties,  leaving  hun- 
dreds of  farm  families  seriously  stricken. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  expedite  as- 
sistance to  these  people  under  programs 
designed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  authority  granted  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  regret  to  report  that  such  efforts 
have  not  produced  very  effective  assist- 
ance. 

After  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  Washington  rejected  the  recommen- 
dation of  its  own  State  disaster  commit- 
tee In  Minnesota  for  an  emergency  feed 
and  seed  program  for  a  group  of  north- 
western Bdinnesota  counties.  Gov.  Orville 
Freeman,  of  Minnesota,  decided  to  use 
the  full  resources  of  the  State  govern- 
ment to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Just  what  conditions  really  existed.  The 
survey  was  very  effectively  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Han- 
sen, State  commissioner  of  securities. 
Representatives  of  the  State  conserva- 
tion, agriculture,  education,  ^nployment, 
highways,  and  business  research  and  de- 
velopment departments  all  participated. 
as  well  as  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ix)eal  farmers,  businessmen,  and  legisla- 
tors, all  participated  in  trying  to  compile 


a  factual  picture  of  existing  oooditloiia 
and  credit  problems. 

The  findings  show  quite  conclusively 
the  need  for  an  expanded  and  liberalized 
credit  program  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  If  many  farmers 
are  to  continue  their  operations  through 
this  year,  they  must  have  feed  to  keep 
from  liquidating  part  of  their  foundation 
herds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou).  together  with  my  cover  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  calling 
his  attention  to  It.  and  a  press  statement 
by  Minnesota's  Governor,  Including  let- 
ters he  has  sent  to  responsible  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  in  Minne- 
sota. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  conseitt  to  have 
added  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  this  same  situ- 
ation from  Minnesota's  State  commis- 
sioner of  agrlctUture  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoho. 

as  follows: 

^  Janvabt  so,  1968. 

Hon.  EzKA  TArr  Benson, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Ma.  Sxcbetabt:  Ever  since  natural 
disaster  struck  some  30  Mlnnesou  counties 
last  summer,  many  of  us  have  been  doing 
everything  we  could  to  obtain  some  form 
of  effective  aMlstatice  for  hard  hit  farm 
families. 

You  will  recaU  negotiations  between  my 
office  and  officials  of  yoiu-  Department  at  the 
time.  You  may  also  recall  the  conference  I 
arranged  at  the  Capitol  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  agency  having  any  as- 
signments touching  upon  possible  disaster 
assistance.  You  will  also  recaU,  I  am  sure, 
the  recommendations  submitted  to  you  from 
our  Gov.  OrvUle  I..  Freonan  for  effective 
assistance. 

Since  then  numerous  conferences  hav*  - 
been  held  in  Minnesota  between  Stete  offi- 
cials and  your  state  disaster  committee. 
However,  very  little  In  the  way  of  practical 
aid  has  resulted.  In  terms  of  loans  granted, 
there  has  been  no  Indication  of  the  Ub- 
erallzation  of  your  PHA  loans  that  were 
requested.  Your  own  State  disaster  com- 
mittee in  Minnesota  recommended  an  emer- 
gency feed  and  seed  program  for  certain 
northwestern  Minnesota  counties,  but  the 
request  was  later  denied  In  Washington. 

At  that  time,  your  State  disaster  commit- 
tee Informed  the  Governor  it  wovild  be  wlU- 
Ing  to  review  Its  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  In  light  of  fxirther  changes  in  agrl- 
cultvu-al  conditions. 

As  a  resTilt,  Governor  Freeman  ordered  his 
State  administration  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  farm  and  business  condi- 
tions In  nine  northwest  Minnesota  counties. 
The  results  of  that  survey  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  BIr.  Floyd  SJoIander,  chairman  of 
the  State  Disaster  Committee  for  Minnesota, 
and  chairman  of  your  Minnesota  ASC  Com- 
mittee, by  yo\ir  appointment,  and  to  Ooi-don 
Klenk,  State  FHA  Administrator,  also  by 
your  appointment. 

Because  I  am  not  sure  your  State-appointed 
officials  have  called  this  survey  to  your  at- 
tention, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  for  your  In- 
formation, along  with  copies  of  the  covering 
letters  Uie  Governor  sent  to  your  officials 
In  Minnesota. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  It  be  Immediately 
reviewed  by  your  farm-credit  coordinator  In 
the  Secretary's  Office,  with  a  view  toward 
reconunendlng  more  effective  assistance  to 
these  counties. 

I  have  never  received  any  Justification  or 
ezplaiuitlon  for  your  denial  of  the  emergency 
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eed  propmiA  lecntnmpmWI  hf  yovr 
own  State  disaster  rnmmlttiin.  Xa  view  of 
your  rep— tdfl  awuraac*  to  cMir  6eztate  Com- 
mittee oa  Agriculture  that  you  prefer  to  de- 
pend  iipon  local  views,  I  respectftiny  snggest 
that  here  Is  «n  eMmple  where  you  have  over- 
rvled  a  reeommeiulatSon  from  your  own  ft>eal 
oOdato  tfestaned  to  render  effective 
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Ptaue  note  that  the  report  sabmltted  lists 

the  efforts  made  by  the  State  government 
\X9f\f  to  render  every  type  of  assistance 
within  its  means  and  its  authority. 

The  survey  emphasizes  the  fact  that  pres- 
ent operations  of  the  PHA  are  not  meeting 
the  needs  in  this  area. 

If  yoa  feel  any  additional  authority,  or 
•ddtttonal  funds,  are  required  to  enable  you 
to  render  more  effective  aasLstance.  please 
adviee  me  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  it.  However,  all  past 
testimony  of  your  Department  and  reports 
on  various  farm-credit  btlls  have  Indicated 
you  already  have  widespread  axrthorlty  within 
your  dtacretkm  to  render  aaslstanoe  beyond 
vhat  has  already  been  granted. 

I  would  appreciate  a  careful  appralaal  of 
this  report,  and  some  indication  from  you 
as  to  what  your  D^tartment  can  and  will  do 
about  this  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Brasu  H.  HuuPHRST. 

Statb  or  IfunvcsoTA, 

SlVABTMXXVT   OT  AtyUCUL.TT7BB, 

DsniT  AKv  Foa», 
St.  Pmil  Uhtn.,  JmKuarf  14. 1959. 

a  TsvT  Behboiv. 
Seeretmrp  of  A^euUmre, 

Washington.  D.  O. 

MM.  BnfBOif :  Daring  the  past  4  years 
llbiBesota  State  cOelals,  Incltxttng  myself, 
bavie  BMt  and  ecrresponded  with  a  great 
mxntbeT  of  oar  eltlaens  who  are  lifetime  farm- 
ers, beginning  farmers,  and  those  who  aspired 
to  become  farm  operators.  All  of  these 
people  have  problems  in  Tsrylng  degrees, 
which  stem  prtmarily  from  the  economic 
pUght  of  American  agriculture.  However, 
one  of  the  most  grievous  complaints  of  these 
Minnesota  cMaens  ooneems  their  Inability 
to  obtain  needed  credit  from  those  who  are 
In  eharge  of  the  loan  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Borne  Administration  here  in  Minnesota. 
In  the  past  yetur  tUs  Hunentatlon  has  become 
even  more  appMvnt  In  an  areas  of  the  State. 
It  is  siy  understanding  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  maintains 
some  51  unit  oSces  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration throu^otrt  Minnesota  and  has 
a  State  staff  totaling  about  135  trained  peo- 
ple. With  an  organisation  of  this  size  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  unit  offices,  I 
would  conclude  that  ^e  lAnnesots  organ- 
teatlon  has  ample  personnel  to  propeily  ad- 
minister its  functions  and  duties.  There- 
fore. I  would  conclude  this  is  not  the  reason 
for  the  organisation's  inertia  and  continued 
lessening  in  use  and  value  as  an  agricultural 
credit  agency. 

Tor  many  years  I  have  beeen  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  farms  and  farm  families  of  rural 
Minnesota  and  elsewhere.  I  have  personally 
seen  the  outstanding  se^ces  that  Fanners 
Home  Administration  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  have  rendered  to  our  farm  people, 
including  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  administrative  policies 
and  approaches  to  the  financial  and  farm 
management  problems  of  underfinanced  farm 
people  of  that  era  now  appear  to  have  been 
completely  reversed  by  those  in  Minnesota 
who  are  now  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  Intent  of 
legislation. 

Here  in  Mlnneaota  the  eUgObiU^  requlre- 
mente  for  Farmers  Home 
chattel-type  credit  seem  to  have  gone  to  an 
extreme  proportion.  Those  who  qualify  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  credit  so 
nearly  qualify  for  commercial  or  cooperative 


credit  mat  tfact*  la  practically  no  1^  of 

demarcation.  . 

In  making  these  crlticlsaw  of  the  Minne- 
sota program.  I  am  not  completely  saftlsfled 
that  this  State  is  conducting  their  activities 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  policlesi  as  set 
forth  by  your  national  office.  Howefrer,  if 
the  operations  as  presently  conducted  iii  Min- 
nesota are  in  harmony  and  accorq  with 
national  policy,  I  believe  the  Congress  would 
be  well  advised  to  direct  their  attention 
toward  bringing  present  admlnlstratli  e  pol- 
icies in  line  with  the  purposes  and  intytlons 
at  the  enabling  laws. 
Yours  truly. 

Btbom  a.  Aujot, 
Commissioner  o/  AgricuJ^we, 

News  Rb.eas> 

Gov.  Orvtlle  Ii.  Freonan  today  reiefMed  a 
survey  conducted  by  State  officials  un4er  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  of  Securities  Ar- 
thur Hansen.  The  survey  covered  farfn  and 
business  conditions  in  parts  of  Beltrami. 
Clearwater,  Kittson,  Mardtall,  Penn^igtou, 
Polk,  Red  Lake,  and  Roseau  Counties. 
Tlieae  are  the  northwest  Mizmesota  c()unties 
whidi  suffered  aertoos  Sood  damage  last 
summer  azMl  fan. 

"I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Hansen  ajad  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  an  ouartand- 
ing  Job,"  Freeman  said.  "This  survey  was 
accurately  and  carefiilly  carried  out.  Mr. 
Hansen,  aided  by  representatives  of  ttie  de- 
partments of  conservation,  agriculture,  ed- 
ucation, employnient.  business  leseai'th  and 
development,  highways,  Iron  range  reainirces. 
and  rehabilitation  and  public  welfa^,  and 
t>r.  Hancock,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Business,  planned  and  exeduted  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  general  ecenomic 
conditions  in  this  area.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  also  that  local  fanners,  biiriness- 
men,  and  legislators  in  this  area  voluntarily 
contributed  ttielr  time  and  effort  to:  carry- 
ing out  the  program."  "llie  Govemorl  stated 
that  the  findings  show  quite  conclusively 
the  need  for  an  expanded  and  lilieralized 
credit  program  tlu"ough  the  Farmers  Home 
Adminlsteation.  If  nuiny  farmers  jare  to 
continue  their  c^eratlon  through  nett  year, 
they  must  have  additional  credit.  The  study 
also  shows  that  the  feed  situation  is  beeom- 
Inc  critical  in  tlutt  farmers  are  llquidattng 
part  of  their  foundation  dairy  herds  in  order 
to  obtain  ready  cash  and  cut  oppratlng 
costs.  I 

Governor  Freeman  also  pointed  out  that 
the  State,  within  its  meager  resources  as 
compared  to  the  Federal  Govemmetit,  has 
already  set  up  expanded  programs  foe  school 
lunches  wherever  this  was  iteceaafy,  and 
has  provided  employmoit  to  a  nuatl>c>'  of 
local  people  through  conservation  and  high- 
way department  projects.  The  department 
of  public  welfare  is  channeling  ad<iltlonal 
surplus  commodities  into  the  schools  and 
conununities  where  this  will  be  helpful. 
"This  study  and  the  resulting  pit>}ects," 
Freeman  said,  "are  fine  exan^iles  of  what 
can  be  done  wltb  cooperative  effortJ' 

Freeman  went  on  to  state  that  pe  was 
forwarding  a  copy  of  the  survey  results  to 
Mr.  Floyd  Sjolander,  State  disaster  commit- 
tee chairman,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Klehk.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Fai  mei  s  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  Mlnneaota.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
SJoiander,  Friwsiisii  requested  that  tile  State 
disaster  cotnmtttee  review  the  need  for  an 
emergency  feed  and  seed  program  in  Mlnn»- 
8o4a  coiuitles  hit  by  flood  last  summer  and 
fall.  "The  economic  picture  of  northwest- 
ern Minnesota  has  not  improved,  anil  I  feel 
it  is  incumbent  on  this  conunitteeT  to  re- 
appraise tbdr  eaiUer  UndlngB  and  m^lre  new 
recommendations  with  regard  to  t^  feed 
needs  of  these  fsrmers,"  tM»  Gov- 
"Dahry  foondatlon  stodk  i 
have  reacbed  a  disturbing  level  in  tbii  ai 
Governor  Freeman  also  requested  tiiat  Mr. 
Gordon  Klenk.  FHA  Administrator,  review 


the  Borvcy  materials  wttli  partftemlar  i 
tkm  to  ttM  serioas  lack  ot  adeq|wt*  credit 
fbcilttles.  and  asj-rirl  that  this  n^iSKy  take 
apiaopriate  action  to  more  aear^  asset  the 
credit  needs  at  fanaera  In  tfaeas  dovntles. 

P.  6.— Lettes  to  lltmn.  Kleni  and  Sjo- 
lander attacbed. 

On  Friday,  Jan«ary  M.  1168,  tbe  Oovemor 
sent  the  following  letter  to  'Mr.  Floyd 
Sjcdander,  chairman.  State  dlsas<|er  ooomUt- 
tee,  IIM  Main  Poet  OAoe  BuUdbM,  St.  Pa«l. 
Minn.:  ' 

**DxAK  Ma.  SJOLAifvsa:  Among  the  typsa  of 
aid  I  reooounended  for  conslderatton  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  fiood-strlcken 
Mlnneaota  farmers  last  summ^  was  an 
emergency  feed  and  seed  program.  Tou 
will  recall  that  at  our  conference  on  July 
12  in  my  oOoe.  we  discussed  UMs  problem 
and  you  gave  assurance  that  the  matter 
would  be  considered  when  the  State  disaster 
ooounittee  made  its  recommendations.  The 
State  disaster  conmiittee,  accorfling  to  my 
xinderstanding,  made  a  recommendation  that 
an  emergency  feed  and  seed  program  be 
instituted  for  certain  northwest  Minnesota 
counties,  but  this  recommendation  was  not 
approved  by  your  WastUngton  ofllce.  How- 
ever, my  representetlve  on  the  committee 
informed  me  that  the  State  disaster  eom- 
mlttee  woyxUL  be  willing  to  review  lU  rec- 
oounendations  from  time  to  time  In  light 
of  further  changes  In  agrlciil^ural  condi- 
tions. 

"At  my  request,  vailous  departments  of 
State  government  under  the  cliatrmanahlp 
of  the  commlwlonar  at  aecurlilei,  Arthur 
Hansen,  conducted  a  survey  of  farm  and 
business  conditions  in  nine  northwest  Min- 
nesota counties.  These  counti^  comprise 
the  area  of  northwest  Igtnsaioia  hit  by 
floods  this  past  aommer  andiM.  Ton  will 
recall  that  none  of  theee  ooqnbas  received 
any  emergency  conservatton  toads  or  crtlMr 
kinds  of  Federal  aid  to  h^^  Hf"^  through 
a  criUcal  period.  It  seems  tO'toe  that  the 
survey  conducted  by  Commlagfainer  Hansen 
shows  conclusively  that  the  farm  and  gen- 
eral economic  picture  in  this  area  is  a  most 
serious  one.  The  members  of  tb»  survey 
committee  who  personally  tovred  north- 
west Mlnneaota,  expressed  to  too  the  belief 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  an  emergency  feed 
and  seed  program  in  this  area  |now  and  in 
the  spring  as  well.  i 

"I  hope,  therefore,  that  you?  committee 
win  eonduct  an  immediate  re^qipralsal  of 
tills  situation  with  a  view  to  reeommendlng 
such  a  program  for  all  areas  :wbere  It  Is 
needed. 

"I  am  eiKloslng  a  copy  of  tie  report  of 
the  survey  committee  for  your  [information 
and  use. 

•"Sincerely  yours, 

"OkvsxbL.: 

"Qofventor.' 


of  tie 
'our|lni>«.- 


On  Friday,  January  10.  195a.  the  Oov- 
emor sent  the  following  letter  [to  Mr.  Gor- 
don Klenk.  Stete  admhilstrattor.  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Federal  Cbnrts  Bulld- 
Ing.  St.  Paul.  Minn.: 

"Deab  Mr.  Kuenk:  When  nattval  disaster 
struck  some  30  Minnesota  ceuntics  last 
summer,  one  of  my  recommendationa  to  Sec- 
retary ol  Agriculture  Bzra  Taftf  Benson,  in 
addition  to  a  request  for  dlsasliBr  arsa  deo- 
laratlon.  was  that  the  emargen^y-loan  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  38  be  liberalized  to 
meet  the  expanded  credit  needs  Of  farmers  In 
these  cotmtles. 

"TTnder  Public  Law  S8  as  amended  by  Pub- 
He  Law  T37,  83d  Congress,  enMTgency  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fud.  fertiliser, 
and  other  expenses,  or  to  restdre  land  and 
buildings  dnmegwrt  or  destroyed  by 
are  supposed  to  l>e  avaUaUe  a4  an 
mte  at  9  percent  for  a  maslmiau  at  glSjOOO 
over  a  payment  period  of  6  yeais  on  chsttsl 
or  10  years  on  real  estate  tor  th#  best  availa- 
ble seciulty.    My  request  was  that  loans  of 


this  kind  be  extended  with  some  oonslder- 
atlon  for  the  fact  that  many  of  these  farm- 
ers could  not  nuJw  repayment  in  a  l-year 
period,  which  is  the  current  praetioe  by  ad- 
ministrative order.  In  addition,  refinancing 
loans  were  needed  by  some  of  these  people  to 
consolidate  their  debt  poeition  and  keep  in 
operation  through  another  crop  year.  Such 
loans  could  be  extended  at  8  percent  by  a 
change  in  the  current  administrative  rules 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  the  Stete  dis- 
aster committee  considered  FELA  loan  pro- 
grams as  one  of  the  possible  kinds  of  aid  to 
be  extended  to  flood-stricken  farmers  in 
these  cotmtles.  However,  no  special  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  the  State  commit- 
tee for  such  a  program.  BeCavise  of  our 
continued  concern  over  this  situation.  I 
aeked  Commissioner  of  Secxiritiee  Arthur 
Hansen  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  farm 
and  business  situation  in  northwestern  Min- 
nesota. You  will  recall  that  these  counties 
did  not  receive  emergency  conservation 
money  from  the  Stete  disaster  conunlttee 
when  it  allocated  such  fxinds  last  fall.  Com- 
missioner Hansen  has  conducted  the  study 
and  submitted  to  me  a  report  of  general 
economic  conditions  in  these  northwestern 
counties  that  I  am  bvx9  will  be  of  interest  to 
you.  The  report  Indicates  a  critical  need  for 
improved  farm-credit  facilities  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

"Will  you  please  carefully  review  this  re- 
port? I  believe  the  report  factually  demon- 
strates great  need  and  the  fact  tbat  the  FHA 
is  not  meeting  this  need,  which  is  precisely 
what  It  is  by  law  directed  to  do.  I  lu^  you 
to  take  action  to  more  adequately  meet  the 
serioiisly  deteriorating  credit  sitiiation  of 
these  farm  families. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"C^viLLB  L.  FamcAM, 

"Oovemor." 

To:  Gov.  OrvUle  L.  Freeman. 
From:    Arthur  Hansen,  chairman,  flood  re- 
lief study  committee. 
Subject:  Report  of  survey  of  flood -stricken 
area,  including  parte  of:  Beltrami,  Clear- 
water.   Klttcon.    Marshall,    Pennington. 
Polk.    Red    Lake,    and    Roseau    County. 
At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  coop>eratlon  received  from  Sen- 
ator Roy  B.  Wiseth.  Representative  Everett 
Battles.  Representative  Ben  Wicbterman,  Dr. 
Hancock,    of    the    University    of    Minnesota 
School  of  Business,  the  departmente  of  con- 
servation,   agrlcultiue.    education,    employ- 
ment   and    security,    business    research    and 
development,  highways.  Iron  Range  resotu-ces 
and  rehablUtetlon,  and  public  welfare;  and 
the  many  farmers  who  cooperated   in  the 
survey,   as   well   as   members   of   chambers 
of  commerce  and  the  many  other  conunu- 
nity-spirlted    citizens    In    the    villages    and 
lo'jvns  In  the  area  affected.    The  cooperation 
received  from  everyone  was  most  gratifying. 
Piellmlnary  to  survey:  After  meeting  sev- 
eral times  with  the  committee,  decision  was 
made  to  survey  the  area  to  find  out  the  true 
facte  as  they  exist  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  fut\u«  of  the  communities  In  the  flood- 
stricken  area.    To  make  such  a  survey,  sev- 
eral questionnaires  were  prepared.    Dr.  Han- 
cock, of  the  school  of  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnneeote.  designed  the  question- 
naire for  the  gathering  of  date  as  to  the 
stetiu  of  the  retail  businesses  in  the  area 
involved. 

Another  questionnaire  was  prepared  by 
other  conunlttee  members  to  take  a  minia- 
ture census  of  whole  townships.  In  order 
to  tiave  a  true  picture  of  astual  conditions, 
it  was  decided  to  visit  every  farm  in  every 
tovmship.  This  procedure  wo\ild  prevent 
our  being  Influenced  by  the  exceptional 
cases. 

Other  forms  were  developed  on  which  to 
get  information  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
grain  elevators,  creameries,  and  llveeto<A 
shippers  in  the  area. 


Hiram  Sorenaon.  of  Iron  Range  resources 
and  rehablUtetlon.  tmd  I  went  into  the 
rnmmunltkis  and  met  with  farmers  who  had 
been  selected  by  local  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. We  h^d  a  class,  usually  lasting 
about  2  hours,  in  which  we  instructed  vol- 
unteers as  to  what  type  of  information  we 
wanted  and  the  purpoae  of  the  survey.  We 
always  emphasised  that  we  did  not  want  the 
facte  perverted  in  any  way;  neither  did  we 
want  them  l"fl»tf>H  nor  played  down.  The 
response  was  heartening  m  each  Instance, 
and  the  volunteer  workers  were  eager  and 
anxious  to  do  something  for  their  conunu- 
nities. Tbese  men  all  served  on  their  own 
time,  without  even  being  reimbursed  for 
the  gasoline  \ised  in  their  automobiles,  be- 
cause there  has  not  been  any  provision  for 
funds  for  this  study. 

These  workers  were  instructed  to  be  on 
the  alert  for  any  extreme  hardship  cases, 
where  somebody  was  in  dire  need  (and  a  few 
such  instances  were  brought  to  light  and 
detells  have  been  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare) . 

Resulte:  A  map  has  been  prepared,  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  attached,  showing  the 
townships  surveyed  (marked  In  red). 

Also,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  relate 
the  conditions  to  eurrotinding  townships, 
visitetions  were  made  In  adjoining  areas. 
Mr.  Sorenson.  Elmer  Borgschatz,  from  my 
department,  and  I  visited  these  areas  shaded 
in  blue  on  the  map. 

Long-term  credit:  From  the  Information 
that  the  conunlttee  had  prior  to  making 
the  survey,  it  was  evident  that  iong-term 
credit  would  be  needed  to  finance  the  farm- 
ers In  this  area.  If  they  are  to  continue 
operating  their  farms.  This  fact  was 
brought  to  our  attention  repeatedly  by  peo- 
ple in  aU  walks  of  life.  We  vtsited  with 
many  bankers,  as  well  as  other  busmessmen 
in  practically  every  tjrpe  of  business  that 
exlste  in  the  area,  and  the  opinion  seems  to 
be  universal  that  some  method  of  providing 
long-term  credit  Is  sorely  needed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  all  of 
the  farmers  that  were  visited  (we  have  re- 
porte  from  422  of  them)  and  all  of  the  busi- 
nessmen, no  criticism  was  beard  about  any 
of  the  banks  or  bankers  in  the  whole  ares. 
In  each  instence  we  were  assured  that  the 
bankers  were  doing  everything  within  their 
power  and  within  the  realm  of  good  bank- 
ing to  help  vrorthy  people  in  the  area.  The 
resldento  realise,  however,  that  banlcs  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  their  need  . 
Many  hundreds  of  notes  that  normally 
would  be  paid  in  the  fall  have  had  to  be  re- 
newed, and  the  Interest  added  to  the  face 
of  the  note.  This  does  not  put  the  banks 
in  a  position  to  make  new  loans  for  1968. 

The  chief  concern  of  all  the  people  in  the 
area  Is  as  to  how  the  farmers  are  to  be 
financed  when  it  comes  time  for  tlM  pur- 
chase of  seed,  fertiliser,  fuel  for  tractors, 
and  to  make  necessary  repairs  to  farm  ma- 
chinery to  enable  them  to  go  mto  the  fields 
to  plant  a  crop  in  1958.  beca\ise  all  their 
credit  has  been  exhausted. 

Type  of  area  involved:  Much  of  this  area 
Is  excellent  agricultival  land,  being  almost 
table  level  and  very  productive  under  nomud 
conditions.  The  very  topography  was  a 
handicap  in  1967,  however,  because  of  the 
continuous  rainfall  above  normal  for  the 
season,  when  the  deluge  of  7  to  9  Inchea  of 
rain  came  on  Labor  Day,  it  was  impossible 
to  enter  the  fields  to  harvest  wtiat  limited 
crops  there  were.  Frequent  rains  contmued 
until  the  ground  frose.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
then  attempted  to  salvage  some  of  the  crope 
after  the  freeaeup,  but  I  question  if  there 
was  any  profit  left  in  such  an  operation,  be- 
cause at  the  reduced  yields  and  Inferior  qual- 
ity of  the  crops  harvested.  In  many  cases 
the  grain  could  not  be  stored  becaiise  of  the 
high  aaolsture  content.  It  was  badly  dis- 
colored, and.  of  course,  cannot  be  used  for 
seed,  lltere  was  practically  no  grain  for  sals 
to  elevators  for  shipment  out  of  the  area. 


The  many  Interviews  we  had  in  tba 
rtlaclneed  that  very  few  pe<9le  do  not  deslrs 
to  remain  and  continue  to  make  their  homes 
in  the  area.  Ttiey  have  great  optimism  for 
the  community  and  feel  it  Is  a  good  place  to 
live.  They  hope  they  can  somehow  continue 
to  make  their  homes  and  livelihood  there. 

Theee  people  tutve  a  wonderful  spirit. 
None  of  them  want  relief  as  such.  Probably 
thousands  of  than  are  eagor  and  anxious  for 
any  type  of  employmmt  that  would  afloni 
some  cash  for  them  to  use  to  provide  food 
for  their  families  this  winter.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  reported  by  the  RSA  ofllce  at 
Roseau.  That  office,  in  October,  adverOaed 
for  nine  men  to  do  brushing  along  the  RXA 
lines.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  ad  ap- 
peared in  their  small  periodical.  M  farmers 
had  applied  for  the  woA. 

Many  farm  f amiliee.  of  course,  have  already 
moved  out.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
number.  One  small  rural  church  out  of 
Roseau  reported  that  nine  families  out  of  Its 
small  congregation  had  left  the  community. 
Tills  is  a  grave  concern  to  all  the  business- 
men up  ;here  and.  of  course,  the  smaller 
towns  suffer  first  and  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  larger  cities  of  Roseau  and  Thief 
River  Falls;  however,  the  reports  Indicate 
that  business  lias  dropped  off  very  materially 
in  those  cities  as  well.  Some  businc 
reix>rt  as  much  as  25  percent  below  the  i 
period  last  year.  The  loss  Is  difficult  to 
measure  because  many  places  have  dosed 
and  the  business  of  those  concerns  is  chan- 
neled Into  the  remaining  stores,  a  few  of 
which  actually  have  shown  an  Increase  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  competltars. 

rAXlCBU   HOKZ  AOMDrttTlATION 

It  was  evident  to  our  committee  from  the 
outset  that  the  providing  of  long-tatsa 
credit  so  sorely  needed  in  ttie  wtiole  area 
cannot  be  aocompliahed  through  any  State 
agency.  The  people  that  we  Interviewed  are 
well  aware  of  this  fact.  They  are  very  much 
disappointed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  in  this  connection. 
Unlike  the  banks  in  the  area.  It  to  not  a 
question  of  how  much  money  the 
Home  Administration  has  to  lend, 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  rulee 
and  regULlatlons  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration can  l>e  applied  under  the  dreum- 
stances.  We  encountered  people  who  had 
been  told  by  the  local  offlces  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  they  were  too 
well  off  to  be  eligible  for  one  type  of  a  loan, 
but  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  standards 
of  another  type;  so  nothing  could  be  dona 
for  them. 

Originally  the  Farm'  Security  Admlrlstra- 
tion,  which  was  the  predecesecr  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  was  deslgnsd  to 
extend  credit  to  worthy  people  vrho  oould  not 
be  financed  by  the  regular  credit  in^itu- 
tlons.  In  fact,  to  be  eligible  for  a 
Security  Administration  loan,  it  was 
sary  that  the  applicant  first  be  turned  down 
by  a  bank  or  some  similar  type  of  lending 
Institution.  If  the  appllcante  then  meet  re- 
quiremente  as  to  character  (both  the  hus- 
band and  wife) ,  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration would  make  200  percent  loans. 
This  Is  no  longer  the  case.  There  Is  evi- 
dence in  the  area  that  bankers  have  made 
loans  to  Farmers  Home  Administration  cU- 
ente  to  prevent  their  being  foreclosed  by  that 
Federal  lending  agency. 

Attached  are  copies  of  two  letters  troBi. 
actual  persons  in  the  area,  wliloh  dte  typleal 
cases.  The  situations  related  are  typical  of 
thoee  reported  in  conversations  with  fann- 
en  and  bear  out  the  stories  we  heard  ttom. 
biisinessmen  and  bankers.  Tikis  bs  one 
where  practically  everybody  is  In 
that  FHA  could,  if  they  irlshed.  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people;  that  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  essentially  all  of  the  loans  wsuld 
l>e  repaid  and  the  communities,  the  towns 
and  villages,  churches  and  scbooto  oould  aU 
be  saved. 
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Sebool  KmclMB:  We  iMd  heard  stories  of 
toaaj  ddMren  ditapptpg  oat  of  tbe  Federal 
•drool  tan^  ptogiam  became  thej  <Shl  not 
lutre  ttw  few  eents  chaiged  tj  tbe  wdtoda 
tn  the  area.  TlUBei  facts  were  substantiated 
by  onr  vtatUng  supei  intendents  of  sdiools 
and  Bchocd-board  members  In  the  area.  At 
Cie  outset.  I  was  conrlncedthat,  while  we 
txH  no  macSilBery  to  meet  the  long-term 
eredft  needs,  there  were  many  fringe  bene- 
fits that  might  be  provided  following  a  sor- 
Tey  by  the  State  departments.  Personally, 
I  bare  been  very  grattSed  with  the  results 
obtained  and  with  tbe  attitude  of  the  State 
departments  and  their  cooperation  in  this 
endeaTor.  The  attached  letters  from  the 
department  of  education  are  self-explana- 
tory. Dean  Schweickhard  and  A.  B.  Taylor 
bare  been  very  lesponsiTe  tn  our  endeavor 
md  now  hare  arranged  to  proride  free 
school  lunches  to  an  of  the  children  In  ttoose 
schools  In  the  area,  who  are  unable  to  pay. 
This  act^nn  was  made  possible  by  relmb\irs- 
iBg  the  w^^v^  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per 
t^iTVfh  tT,yM;^mM  Qi  the  8^  cents  that  was  for- 
_ecty  psovided. 

PoMlc  welfare:  The  department  af  puUlc 
iMifm  te  Ltoiuli^  of  credit  for  their  fine 
trntpoKmB.  Ifany  surplus  commodities  are 
being  cbamneled  Into  tbe  schools  and  into 


commimltlea  for  dlstribatloii,j  which 
win  be  very  helpfuL 

Oonaerfstlon:  The  department  of 
vation  has  provided  cmplojrment  Sea  34 
farmers  wtaOM  harvests  were  Inadeqiuite  and 
who  need  some  ^pe  of  work  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  thetr  families  this  winter. 
Tbis  woric  is  limited  because  of  the  budget, 
but  It  was  fotmd  that  approxlmateljl  $8,000 
could  be  used  in  doing  necessary  wcrk  this 
winter,  wfal^  normally  would  have  been  de- 
ferred until  next  summer.  The  work  is  now 
in  progress.  I 

Highways:  Tbe  department  of  highways 
has  likewise  provided  employmeni  tof  farm- 
ers In  tbe  area.  Fifteen  men  are  doing 
brushing  and  clearing  for  proposed  roads 
west  <a  the  Bed  Lake  Indian  ReservaUon. 
Other  projects  on  the  reservation  have  also 
been  developed  by  the  highway  department, 
i^lch  employs  another  36  farmers.  I  have 
JxiBt  reeentiy  been  informed  by  Mr.  Torger- 
son  of  that  department  that  appro«ral  has 
been  secured  to  clear  the  brush  aDd  trees 
off  the  proposed  right-of-way  for  a  Highway 
between  Strandquist  and  Newfoldan,  and 
that  another  60  farmers  will  find  employ- 
ment ttiere  beginning  about  Peteiiary  1. 
These  men  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $138  an 
hour.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide ranployment  near  enough  so  tliat  the 
workers  can  cconmute,  several  of  thtai  rid- 
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are  doing. 


Tabulated  summary  study  of  flood-ttrieken  trea  committee 


Connt7  and  township 


Beltiaml  County ;  Ham  re  Township.  . 

Cfeararater  Coanty:  Wlnsor Township 

KIttMn  Ceaaty:  HaSFltoa  TowmW{)_ 

MankdCeiattyrMwloaTeviuUp 

rniakntna  Ceuaty :  Deer  Faik  To«nasbip 

folk  County:      ^^_ 

OuBy  TNsw  ii4ilp — . — ••- ..-.—-. 

Johmon  TowasWp 

Bed  L«ke  Caantr-  Bosality  TswaaUp 
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Strokes  TowBsb^ 
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lug  together  in  one  car 
down. 

I  am  pleased  to  relate,  too, 
way  departmfsnt  Is  very  VBOittx. 
tbe  type  of  work  that  these  mc 
These  men  are  appreciative  of  the  work  and 
they  api^y  tlwnaelves  diligently,  turning  an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  houest  day's  pay. 

Employment  and  seeority:  ^ftm  have  had 
splendid  help  from  the  department  of  em- 
ployment and  security.  They  have  sug- 
gested that  a  screening  ootnmlttee  be  used 
to  select  the  men  to  be  employed,  beeanae  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  defMirtment  to 
do  a  proper  Job  in  this  respect;  The  serv- 
ices of  Senator  Roy  E.  Wlsethland  Repre- 
sentatlvea  Ben  Wlchterman  and  kverett  Bat- 
tles were  enlisted  for  thU  screekdng.  They 
are  oertlfying  the  eligible  people  to  tbe  de- 
partment of  empl03rment  and  security  be- 
fore they  are  put  on  tbe  payroll.  This  i»o- 
oedure  applies  to  the  projects  bf  both  the 
conservation  and  highway  department. 

In  a  conversation  with  Senate:^  WIseth  last 
Monday,  he  said  that  he  Is  condtantly  being 
approached  or  called  on  the  telephone  by 
farmers  wtxt  are  desirous  of  being  able  to 
get  some  type  of  work.  Tbe  new  project 
between  Strandquist  and  Newfdkten  is  very 
weloome,  but  tbe  work  there  will  only  take 
care  of  a  small  percentage  of  tbe  people 
needing  help. 
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f  15  additional  fBims  covered  to  related  area;  flgnres  not  hiciuded  In  this  report. 


These  statements  all  show  a  loss  In  In- 
«OBM  doe  to  floods  and  excessive  rain  and 
■tthcugh  some  farms  are  not  mortgaged  or 
are  not  very  heavily  mortgaged  It  will  be 
wry  dtAenlt  if  oot  ImpoaslUe  to  get  local 
beeanse  of  the  poor  prospects  for 
for  next  year  becaose  the  ground  was 
•o  wet  there  Is  very  little  plowing  done 
for  next  fears  crop. 

Tbte  coupled  with  tbe  fact  that  we  have 
•  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  is  constantly 
the  price  supports  and  thereby  low- 
tlw  prtees  fanners  receive  for  their 
predncts.  Banks  and  lending  agencies  will 
be  very  xclnctant  to  lend  money  to  farmers 
for  seed.  fertiUzer.  repairs  and  gas  or  fuel 
Xor  next  year's  crop. 

Toa  will  notice  by  these  reports  there 
are  some  farms  in  tbe  soil  bank.  These 
taimess  were  v«nHUi  to  <^>erate  their  farms 
borsusn  ot  the  price  cost  squeeae  so  they  did 
the  osily  thing  they  could  do:  Signed  their 
lanas  vp  lor  soil  bank  pftyments  not  bacauae 
they  wanted  to  but  because  they  had  to. 

llM  opinions  of  farmers  in  this  area  are 
that  we  must  have  Umg  term  low  interest 
rate  loans  and  higher  price  supports  for  tbe 
jwoducta  they  produce. 
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Tbe  net  farm  Income  Indicated  above  Is 
the   combination   of   landlord    and  tenant 


shares  of  the  farm  and  the  net  fiiut  be 
divided  between  two  families. 

Ttxe  normal  year  used  above  Is  195^. 
that  time  we  have  had  abnormal 
and  our  gross  production  has  been 
erably  leas  since,  along  with  the  f^t  that 
farm  commodities  are  worth  less  tbday. 

I  would  like  to  explain  fi^ther  my  finan- 
cial position  and  outline  what  th#  future 
holds  for  TUb.  Up  until  this  nez1(  year,  I 
have  been  able  to  borrow  money  on  fiy  chat- 
tels for  money  to  operate  my  farm.  For  the 
past  three  seascHis,  I  hare  been  unatfle  to  re- 
duce my  real  estate  mortgage  nor  bate  I  been 
able  to  meet  the  chattel  mortgage  refwyment 
schedule.  As  my  chattels  have  been  depre- 
dating faster  than  I  have  been  able  to  pay 
them  off,  I'm  quite  sure  that  cotne  next 
qnlng  I  will  be  unable  to  obtain  tlie  neces- 
sary credit  from  my  PCA.  I  dontjsee  how 
they  can  go  much  f urtber.  { 

I  bought  my  land  from  a  privajte  par^ 
on  a  contract  Xor  deed.  For  tbe  paa^  S  years 
I  have  been  unable  to  pay  little  mure  than 
Interest  on  the  mortgage.  My  eredl1|ocs  have 
been  vc^  lenient  but  tbe  fact  of  tfato  matter 
is  that  I  am  delinquent  and  should  they 
choose,  Z  would  be  out  of  business, 

With  that  in  mind  Z  went  to  1^  local 
oAoe  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admtnlstratkm 
and  applied  for  a  real  estate  loan.  I  owe 
914,000  on  a  240-acre  farm  valued  t>7  many 
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at  $30,000.  My  loan  was  rejected  because  of 
tbe  following  circumstances:  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  loan  it  would  be  hecessary  for 
me  to  establish  some  sort  of  a  livestock  ven- 
ture on  my  farm.  In  order  to  Accommodate 
a  livestock  program  It  would  pe  necessary 
to  rebuild  my  farm  buildings  somewhat.  I 
would  also  need  a  larger  home  to  accommo- 
date my  family.  All  this  I  ^greed  to  do, 
but  it  was  decided  that  if  I  wtos  to  expand 
my  farm  to  the  prc^wrtlons  outlined  above, 
my  indebte<lne88  would  run  scanewhat  over 
the  established  debt  limit  ofl  $15,000  per 
farm;  therefore  my  loan  was  ■  rejected.  It 
was  further  decided  that  If  th$  FHA  was  to 
set  me  up  with  a  livestock  program  and  buy 
my  chattel  mortgages,  the  amount  of  Inxlebt- 
edness  would  exceed  anythlngj  that  I  most 
likely  would  be  able  to  repay  i»  tbe  eatlma- 
tion  of  the  local  FHA  committee.  I  have 
tried  other  lending  agencies  sucfti  as  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  for  a  real  estftte  loan  but 
they  win  not  come  near  thtf  amount  of 
moivey  I  need  to  refinance  my  land.  It 
seenu  to  me  that  the  FHA  haal  lost  sigbt  of 
the  motive  that  was  originaUyj  used  In  set- 
ting up  the  sgencles  larmcrly  known  as 
Farm  Security  Agency.  Today's  concept  te 
the*  all  loans  must  be  gilt-eitted  and  most 
farmers  in  asy  area  today  sue  cither  too 
rich  or  too  poor  to  get  any  blip  from  this 
agency.    It  seems  that  a  0004]  lete  overhaul 
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«ff  tMs  osganlaation  Is  long  4iverd«e 
Wlketlker  it  fts  tlie  adwrtaltration  «<  tbe 
gram  or  tbe  program  ttaetf  that  U  att  fault 
I'm  net  tn  a  posttkm  to  )«dge,  hot  I  do  know 
that  tf  we  tn  this  area  are  gotng  to  keep  on 
as  faaslty  farmers  we  must  have  a  modern- 
ised program.  We  wiust  ha^e  a  pvograia  thsA 
is  able  to  keep  pace  with  today's  laflated 
standards  and  aiodem  day  requtreosente.  It 
must  be  set  up  in  sudi  a  wiarnrr  tliat  a  loan 
should  be  granted  or  rejected  on  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  producer  and  his  potential  ability, 
not  detcoalned  by  his  net  worth  and  equi- 
ties. If  this  Is  not  done  soon  a  young  fanner 
,ta  this  country  wfll  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
imlese  he  Is  tadepeadeoetty  wealthy  or  born 
with  a  silver  epoon  In  his  raontb. 
BosBAU,  Minn. 

Stats  ov  Minnesota. 

Decem'ber  TI.  1957. 
Tb:  Arthur  Hansen,  securities  commissioner, 

a02  etate  omee  BuOdlng. 
ftom:    George    A.    Selke.   oommlSBloner   of 

oonservatiosi. 
Bobjeet:  Conservation  dtpaitment,  dtvWoa 
of  forestry,  sssistanoe  pro|ects  to  Xanness. 

Work  projects  on  the  asslttaisre  program 
to  farmers  were  started  in  tbe  Beltrami 
Island  State  Forest  on  December  IS.  1057. 
On  December  20.  a  total  of  34  men  a'ere 
reported  working  on  the  following  projects: 

Project  No.  422C:  25  men — presently  em- 
ployed on  roadside  bru*htng  and  cleanup — 
Clear  Stvcr,  Winner  Road,  and  on  plantation 
thlanlngB  on  project  No.  41«C,  aonth  of  the 
Clear  Klver  ranger  atatiaa. 

Project  ikL  4aiC:  0  aaen — enaptoyed  on  log- 
ging project,  on  State  land,  lot  1«  aec.  1$- 
157-32,  along  Oaks-fiako  Road  near  old 
townslte  of  liovedale.  and  the  N^^NEViNEVi. 
■ee.  S4-1S7-SS.  The  logs  win  be  ha-uled  to 
Norrls  Camp  sawmill  to  be  used  for  bridge 
timber. 

Tbe  iBfen  are  wuiUug  8  hovrs  a  day,  fin- 
ishing work  at  4:30  p.  as.,  with  a  half  hour  at 
noon  for  lunch.  All  men  are  commuting 
back  and  forth  to  work.  5  or  8  men  in  a  car. 

AU  of  these  men  come  from  Roseau 
County,  most  of  them  from  the  Oreenbush 
area.  The  supervisors  report  them  as  excel- 
lent workmen  who  seem  to  be  very  happy  to 
have  employment. 

OioaoE  A.  Seukx, 
Oom  mCsrionei  c/  OoFuei  fstfon. 

SrxROr  Moncuuza, 
OHPAaxMnrr  or  BsocsnoN, 
9t.  Pavl,  Minn.,  December  22.  XfS7. 
Mr,  iUrrHTTX  HAivaar. 

Cowintissfoiier,  Sec  111  (Hes  IMvlslow. 
State  Oj^lee  Bufkttng. 

gt.  FattI,  Mfrm. 
Deak  Ma.  Hansen:  Beference  Is  made  to 
Mr.  Taylor^  conversation  with  you  a  couple 
of  days  ago  regarding  additional  aid  to 
tohool  districts  operating  schooi  lunch  pro- 
grams in  the  northwestern  part  of  tbe  State 
devastated  by  flood  ocNidlttoiis  during  harvest 
time  last  fall: 

I  have  reviewed  the  sltoatloB  and  have 
authorized  Increasing  cash  assistance  froaa 
State  and  Federal  funds  to  10  eents  per  meal 
as  compared  with  3%  ceats  at  Mm  present 
time.  This  inaalves  some  5.000  children  and 
represents  additional  Federal  funds  of  $5,400 
and  State  funds  of  $11,500  for  the  period 
January  1  through  March  81.  1958.  I  have 
arraa«ad  for  Mr.  TWyler  to  revtew  the  altu- 
atlon  on  the  ground  wMk  the  schools  Involved 
and  If  iurtkar  fr'^r*P"'~'  la  necessary  bapend 
March  31  appropriate  action  will  be  taken. 
Coupled  vrlth  the  additional  caab  for  tha 
srtiool  ttm<ih  program  we  are  also  offering 
addtttonal  Vnlted  States  I>epaituieut  oC 
AffrtenHore  eomaosdltlee  wuaiatlug  of  but- 
ter, cheese,  fiour,  dry  milk  saMds,  rtee,  drted 
I,  eanaed  ham,  and  canned  (Aterrles.   Fur- 
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«C4«eaate  par  half  plBt  wUl  coaoe  from  Fed- 
eral funds  and  repreeeata  relialMiieeniint  for 
aaeh  half  plat  of  atllk  aerwd  the  ehUdrea 
over  and  ak>o««  tka  origlaal  iMdf  plat  ssrvsd 
with  tbe  taaelL 

Ito  date  the  foUowtag  eehooto  have  been 
approved  for  additional  cash  vetasbarsenient 
and  eooaaaodMes:  Cleailx-ook  Pablle  School, 
OoBvick:  ZAneastH'.  Gatake:  Middle  River. 
Grygla;  Oklee.  Strandquist;  Wannaska. 
Baag-Cieo  (P.  O.  Badger);  Malung-Fencer 
<P.  O.  Roseau),  Greenbush;  Karlstad, 
Stratboona;  and  Holt,  Badger. 

Roeeaa  Is  not  seking  for  aM  at  this  thne. 
Oxir  letter  of  November  20.  copy  of  wMdJ  you 
wtn  fUul  endoaed.  was  also  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowtng  schools:  Humboldt.  Sbevltn,  Viking. 
Soiway.  Tsklae.  Kennedy.  MeTntosh.  and 
Wamad. 

For  the  time  being  no  help  Is  being  re- 
quested by  these  schools  except  for  oom- 
nMxtitles.  We  are  oorreepondlng  with  Bag- 
ley,  Gully.  Salol,  Flnewood  and  Thief  River 
Falls  and  win  provide  help  as  tbe  clrcxnn- 
stances  warrant. 

In  passing  we  have,  aa  you  know.  Informed 
Commissioner  Huiah  of  the  avaiiahlilty  of 
ffTt^\ni  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture donat«i  commodities  for  distribution 
to  eligible  recipients  throtigh  county  wel- 
fare boards.  This  morning  we  received 
requisitions  from  Boseau  County  Welfare 
Board  and  we  are  Tnnking  immediate  ship- 
ment of  bread  ilour.  processed  cbeaae,  diy 
milk  soUd^  and  rice. 

jfor  your  inXormsMon  aaa  enclnsli^  copy 
of  typical  letter  addressed  to  the  Greenbush 
school  which  Mr.  Taylor  Is  sending  to  all  of 
the  schools  approved  for  tht  increased  cash 
aid. 

May  I  assure  you  that  this  department 
will  XoUow  the  situation  closely  and  if  you 
have  any  Information  as  to  additional  schools 
or  oommunltias  that  need  aasistance,  we  will 
arrange  to  take  naoessary  actictt  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date. 
Sinoerely. 


Commissioner  of  EduaUion. 


Bxats  PersiiMiaf  or  Bmtcation. 
St.  PatU.  JTUuu  Deoenber  12.  iSSJ. 
Mr.  Voxim  R.  Auasr, 

SuperitUendent  0/  Sdiools, 

Greenbush,  Minn. 

Dess  Ma.  Auxn:  Befcrenea  Is  made  to  my 
letter  of  liovrmber  SO  regarding  eoanomlc 
eonditions  tn  your  part  of  the  State  due  to 
fkwd    coaditlaiM    during    the    past    harvsia 


Aa  indleated  tat  mf  letter,  this  InqnltT 
preeapted  by  Governor  Fkeeman's  daeire  to 
ae^  tbcae  of  our  cttlaens  in  need  of  aasist- 
aaoe  in  this  eaMrgeaey. 

The  Governor  directed  this  depaitiuent  to 
canvas  the  sltuattoa  to  ascertain  what  State 
assiatanee  eoold  be  rendered  the  parents 
thraugh  tbe  medium  of  tbe  edkool-tuacdi  lao- 
gram.  Tbe  first  eoiMtdsrattan  ts  to  provide  a 
nourishing  noonday  lunch  at  sdiool  at  a 
price  that  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
parent  In  your  community  that  desires  to 
have  Us  ehUdrm  participate  in  tbe  lunch 
pragram.  Furtber,  that  tboae  parents  that 
Biay  be  able  to  pay  only  a  part  of  tbe  asking 
prtce  of  the  meat  or  not  at  all,  are  to  be  off  ered 
tbe  meal  at  a  redoeed  rate  or  free  as  tbe  ease 
awry  be.  

You  know  yotir  eomnratiity  and  tnc  cMaer— 
nlBathm  ae  to  the  abQlty  of  the  pareata  to 
pay.  Has  aatlrrty  within  your  provtnee. 

To  belp  yoor  sdboOl  dlstrlot  In  this  emer- 
gency to  meat  ttaeae  local  oaadmoaa.  please 
be  edileed  that  aSeeOve  Janoaqr  «taM«gh 

HflBQD  W*   IBW*   fWb  Mvv  OK   XVlHBW^WIIlvnv 

tor  tha  type  A  1uar<h  aerved  wttb  otlk  wtn  be 
10  oeata  latend  aC  $%  oeata.   We  wU  review 


Ton  aaiy  ^eka,  beginning  wttk  yoar  Jan- 
uary 1958  operations  <dalm  to  reach  this 
office  by  Ptiauaiy  10),  as  follows: 

Ftom  State  Funds:  Cents 

Type  A  lunch  with  milk 6 

Type  A  without  milk S^f^ 

From  Federal  funds* 

Type  A  lunch  with  milk 6 

Type  A  without  mUk li4 

In  -'"*^*^^  to  the  cash  aMiwtsnre  men- 
tioned we  are  prepared  to  cfler  you  additional 
quantities  of  available  United  States  Depart- 
Bwnt  ot  Agriculture  fionmndltiea  These 
Items  comprise  butter,  chcowf.  flour,  dry* 
milk  solids,  rica.  dried  eggs,  canned  ham.  and 
cberriea. 

Taking  into  eonsideratton  the  aasounts 
yov  have  on  hand  as  of  January  1958.  let 
me  know  what  you  can  use  in  aririlUon  to 
this  Inventory  for  the  period  Januaxy.  Feb- 
ruary and  March  ia&8. 

Aoother  thing:  Pleaae  revlear  yoar  special 
adwol  milk  operationa.  Are  you  furnishing 
tbe  yont^jstecs  milk  when  they  est  off  tha 
btw  In  the  mormng?  You  uaderstaad  you 
may  give  them  milk  at  any  tiose  during  the 
school  day.  The  reimburseaaeat  wlU  be  4 
oeats  per  half  plat  for  all  milk  oervtA  over 
and  above  the  flrat  baU  plat  acrved  vUh  tha 
noon  IvuMh. 

This  ismot  tttasMSe  ready  and  wilUng  to  glva 
yoa  every  possible  assMaaee  In  this 
geacy  and  Z  jdan  to  paraoaaUy  visit 
school  early  in  January  to  eotmsal  wttb  you 
and  go  Into  your  situation  at  first 

In  the  meantime,  a  ooapla  of  ' 
Tell  your  people  what  you  plaa  to  do  to  as- 
sist them.  Offer  a  *faaaily"  rate  If  you  are 
not  Ootng  ao.  II  you  are  charging,  for  In- 
ataace,  15  cents  for  tbe  bmeh  a*  tbis  tbaa. 
offer  a  rate  of  25  cenU  for  tare.  80  oents  for 
three,  etc.  If  the  pareats  want  to  charge 
tbe  meals  for  tbe  balance  at  the  aehool 
year  make  such  arrangementa.  If  tt  devel- 
ops tbfat  tbe  ^nancial  altnation  la  the 
spring  Is  not  changed,  oaneel  the  bill  tf  yon 
ao  dealre.  As  stated  above,  yon  know  your 
own  local  aitnaUon  and  we  win  be  gnltfad  by 
your  detenalnatton  as  to  arfaat  Is  right  and 
pnjper  to  attain  the  de^red  rerait  of  heat- 
ing your  commtinity  in  this  emeigency. 
Very  trtUy  yours, 

A.  B.  TsTUMt. 
JHreetor.  OomunsuiUg  JSehool  i.mnt*. 
Section. 

State  of  Minncsota, 
DXPASTMXNT  or  Sdttcation. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Wovember  ZO,  2957. 

Our  attention  bas  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  excessive  flood  conditions  ei^t  In  part 
of  your  county.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
because  of  lack  of  purchasing  poaar  their 
youngstees  are  u^nN"  to  parti clpafif  In  tha 
school-lunch  pro-am. 

At  a  recent  meeting  called  by  Ziautenaat 
Governor  Bolvaag  at  which  ware  preaent 
representatives  for  DQ>artments  of  WeUars, 
ConaervaUon,  Emj^yment  and  Security, 
Agriculture,  Bualxkess  Deyeiopment,  8a- 
curlUea.  Steta  Banking.  Highway  and  Edu- 
cation, atij^r^tinn  wftj  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  agreement  between  tbe  school  lUstrict 
Anri  the  State  department  d  artucetlon  pro- 
vided for  meato  being  offered  at  reduced  coat 
or  free  If  tbe  youngsters  were  only  able  to 
pay  in  part  or  not  at  alL 

This  lattM-  is  taaii^  wrtttan  la  tbe  aplitt 
of  Meertaialag  iatoimartna  as  to  tba  oondi- 
tlon  la  yoor  acbool  in  regerrt  to  tbe  parents 
having  tbair  cbiMraa  fartirtpefta  in  tba 
^K/w^— y^»»i/»h  amgEaia. 

Please  giva  na  a  Xraok  agprwiina  of  tba 
situation  as  we  are  desirous  of  giving  you 
every  possible  asflstance.  In  this  connec- 
tton,  eouM  yon  use  addtttoaai  ttatted  States 
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Department  of  Agrtcoltur*  oommodltles,  and 
if  ao,  wliat  items  would  you  have  in  mind? 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperaUon,  I  am. 
V«ry  truly  yours. 

A.  R.  ThTLom, 
Direetor.  Community  School  Lunch 
Section. 

SKPunracsMT  Conditioiw  ik  NorrHwiBisaw 
ICmmsoTA 

Employment  security  servlcea  to  the  area 
Iselng  studied  In  northwestern  Minnesota  is 
conducted  through  the  permanent  local 
offices  at  Thief  River  Palls  and  Bemldjl. 

Both  of  these  offices  report  a  much  higher 
unemployment  Insurance  claim  load  this 
year  than  last  year.  Bemldjl  had  970  persons 
to  claims  stotus  dtiring  the  week  ending 
December  20  whUe  for  the  same  week  last 
year  they  had  688.  This  Is  a  42-peroent  In- 
crease. Thief  River  Palls  had  467  pereons  in 
claims  status  during  the  same  week  In  1987 
compared  with  82e  for  the  same  week  last 
year.  This  Is  a  40-percent  Increase.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  unemployed  are  not  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  ins\u*ance  because 
they  work  In  industries  not  covered  by  the 
l»w  or  l>ecause  they  work  for  employers  who 
have  lees  than  four  workers  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  covered. 

Both  local  managers  report  that  the  em- 
ployment outlook,  at  least  for  the  next  6 
monthB,  Is  rather  bleak.  Normal  activities  In 
construction  and  woods  cutting  are  at  low 

levels  this  year  so  that  there  are  few  off-the- 
farm  employment  opportunities  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  area  l>eing  studied. 

Reports  Irom  the  area  Indicate  some  at- 
tempts to  migrate  out  of  the  area.  Most  are 
not  sucoessf  uL 

Januaht  6. 1958. 
TV>:    Arthur  Hansen,  chairman.  Flood  Area 

Study  Committee. 
From:  Elmer  A.  Borgschatz. 
Subject:     Summary     ot    interviews,    flood- 
stricken  area. 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  in- 
terviewed  real-estate   brokers,   elevator   and 
creamery  operators,  bankers,   and   livestock 
agencies   in  the   flood-stricken   area   under 
study.    I  Interviewed  20  persons  not  previ- 
ously Interviewed  by  either  you  or  Mr.  Hiram 
Screnson. 
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faet  that  It  reflected  some  figures  tl|s^  are 
almost  unbelievable.  One  elevator  meager 
stated  that  he  received  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  normal  amount  of  grain.  Another 
elevator  man  stated  that  presently  there 
were  fewer  than  6,000  bushels  of  grain  In 
storage  In  his  elevator;  that  normally  several 
hundred  carloads  of  grain  are  shipped  out  of 
the  area,  as  compared  to  the  less  than  six 
carloads  shipped  In  1967.  The  grain  that 
was  received  was  of  such  an  Inferior  Quality 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  dispose  ct  it. 

When  asked  about  credit,  the  elevatpr  men 
In  most  cases  stated  that  they  are  no^  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis,  and,  therefore,  thplr  ac- 
counts receivable  have  not  materla^y  In- 
creased. 

Reference  to  the  tabulated  summairy  will 
disclose  that  the  amount  of  grain  normally 
harvested  by  the  407  farmers  Interviewed  is 
approximately  1%  million  bushels,  ^hereas 
in  1967  there  were  only  one-third  of  a  mil- 
lion bushels  harvested.  This  pro'Wes  the 
statement  by  the  elevator  operator  that  the 
difference  between  the  less  than  15  bercent 
normally  piu'chased  by  him  and  the  quantity 
harvested  was  retained  for  feed.        1 

BAITKXBS  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightened  grou^  inter- 
viewed were  the  bankers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  confronted  with  nisnerous 
requests  for  loans  on  personal  property. 
They  are  facing  the  problem  of  glvli|g  addi- 
tional credit  In  order  to  protect  existing  in- 
vestments. The  bankers  In  all  easel  stated 
that  they  did  not  Insist  upon  repayi»ents  of 
|}ersonal  property  loans  this  last  yiar.  In 
many  Instances,  the  loans  were  rene^aled  with 
the  Interest  added  to  the  principal. 

One  banker  showed  me  his  financial  state- 
ment. Which  revealed  that,  in  1956,  the  bank 
had  $214,000  In  CCC  loans  outstanding.  In 
1957,  the  CCC  loans  were  down  to  $26,000. 
The  banker  stated  that  he  was  reasonably 
sure  that  none  of  the  grain  was  hold  for 
cash  In  his  particular  area.  Bearing  In  mind 
the  reduction  In  the  voltune  of  CCC  loans. 
It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the'  overall 
lending  picture  In  this  same  bank  ■  in  1957 
Increased  from  a  volume  of  f40A,000  to 
$508,000.  ' 


exists  In  all  of  the  18  townships !  most  eerl- 
ously  affected.  Unless  adequate  long-term 
financing  can  be  provided  for  the  farmers, 
the  ouUook  for  the  rehabUltatJon  of  the 
farmers  and  business  generally  In  the  area  Is 
very  bleak.  The  fact  that  very  little  land 
has  been  prepared  for  crop  In  1958,  added 
to  the  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient  financ- 
ing for  putUng  In  a  crop,  presen|t8  a  rather 
dim  outlook  at  this  time. 


CRKAMKRIES    AND   UVESTOCK    ACXIfpIES 


BXALC8TATS 

The  general  conunents  of  the  real -estate 
men  suggested  that  the  real-estate  biislness, 
as  far  as  farm  sales  are  concerned,  is  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill  in  the  area,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  financing 
available  to  supplement  the  limited  down- 
payments  that  prospective  purchasers  have. 

Secondly,  the  real-estate  Industry  Is  well 
aware  of  the  hardships  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  farmers  as  a  result  of  the  flood. 
All  real-estate  men  Interviewed  were  hopeful 
that  some  means  could  be  found  to  provide 
necessary  financing  for  planting  In  1968.  in 
order  to  obtain  a  crop  and  thus  begin  to  re- 
habilitate the  area. 

These  real-estate  men  also  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  1957  flood  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  present  plight  at  the  farmers 
there,  but  rather  that  the  flood  merely  ac- 
celerated and  intensified  a  condition  that  has 
been  growing  increasingly  worse  during  the 
past  3  years. 

There  was  only  one  real-estate  broker,  out 
of  the  many  interviewed,  who  stated  that 
the  problem  is  not  serious.  He  felt  that 
there  have  been  so  many  years  of  good  crops 
in  the  area,  it  is  time  that  some  failures  are 
to  be  expected,  and  that  everyone  should  an- 
ticipate crop  failures  periodically.  He  did 
state,  however,  that,  on  the  several  farms  he 
owns  personally,  he  had  not  been  able  to  har> 
vest  any  crop  whatsoever  In  1967. 


The  Information  received  from  elevator  op- 
erators was  the  most  astounding,  due  to  the 


The  most  disheartening  Intervl 
Ueve,  were  with  the  operators  of  c 
The  pounds  of  butterfat  coming  I 
time  refiect  a  reduction  of  from 
percent  under  last  year.  If  this 
continues.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
the  creameries  to  remain  In  buslneto. 

The  situation  pertaining  to  the  reduction 
In  butterfat  is  not  due  altogether  to  the  lack 
of  feed  grain  and  hay  but,  rathef.  it  was 
suggested  by  a  number  of  persoits  inter- 
viewed, was  the  result  of  sale  of  dairy  cattle 
to  obtain  some  ready  cash  for  suMeistence. 

In  one  particular  Interview  with  a  livestock 
buyer,  he  stated  that  200  dairy  ^ws  are 
being  shipped  out  through  his  agettcy  every 
week.  This  information  was  verlfl^  by  the 
creameries  and  elevators  In  the  f<ed  busi- 
ness, whose  feed  sales  have  dropped  at  least 
80  percent. 

J-      ' 
GENxaAL  Bnsnrass  coNomoifB 

Contacts  throughout  the  area  idiscloeed 
that  many  business  places  hav^  already 
closed.  Seemingly,  the  smaller  confmunlties 
are  the  hardest  hit.  Grocery  stor^  In  the 
smaller  communities  reported  from  {JO-  to  26- 
percent  reduction  In  sales  this  liast  year. 
Implement  and  hardware  dealers  reported  a 
greater  percentage  of  reduction.  Oasollne 
dealers  and  service-station  and  gamge  oper- 
ators reported  that  their  volume  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  credit  eztendefi. 

Merely  to  travel  through  the  areai  and  view 
the  situation  superficially  does  ilot  reveal 
the  severity  of  the  fiood  damage  to  the  land 
itself.    One  of  the  surprising  results  of  the 


REVOCATION  OF  FEALTIES 

AGAINST  COL.  JOHN  C.  NICK- 
ERSON,  PIONEER  ARMYl  MTflfln.K 
ADVOCATE  ! 

Mr.  NEDBERGER.  Mr.  pi«8ident,  I 
have  written  to  Secretary  of  ithe  Army, 
Wilber  M.  Brucker.  asking  tl^at  he  un- 
dertake action  to  set  aside  penalties  Im- 
posed against  Col.  John  C.  Nlck- 
erson.  an  early  critic  of  a  Defense  De- 
partment decision  limiting  Aifny  missile 
activity.  The  Army's  success  in  putting 
a  satellite  in  orbit  with  itsi  Jupiter-C 
missile  Is  ample  evidence  of  t^e  value  of 
Colonel  Nickerson's  advocacy.  In  the 
light  Of  new  developments,  tlie  penalties 
imposed  against  him  are  d^rving  of 
immediate  review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Aicobd,  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  SMretary  of 
the  Army,  urging  appropriate  action  In 
this  case,  and  also  an  article  Published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Supday.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1958,  describing  Colonel  Nick- 
erson's reaction  to  the  report  on  our 
satellite  launching.  j 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unttko  States  Szm atx, 
CoMMrmz  ON  Iittebiox 

AND  INSUIAB  ArTAnS, 

Febrvkry  3, 19S8. 
The  Honorable  Wn.BXB  M.  BaucKka, 
Secretary  of  the  Army,        J 

Wiuhington.  Tk  C. 
DxAx  Ma.  Sscxctabt:    All  of  fs  share  your 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Army's  Juplter-C 
missile    has    projected    the    firtt    successful 
United  SUtes  satellite  into  outtr  space. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate),  I  urge  you 
to  restore  all  lost  rank,  pay  $nd  delay  In 
advancement  to  Colonel  John  C.  Nlckerson. 
who  was  banished  as  an  af  ternjath  of  state- 
ments he  made  during  his  peikistent  advo- 
cacy of  the  continued  experimentation  by 
the  Army  with  the  Juplter-C.    1 

The  demotion  and  coiu-t-maftial  of  Gen- 
eral Billy  Mitchell,  pioneer  sj^nsor  of  air 
power,  brought  only  repudlatiofi  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Now  that  Colonel  Nlcker- 
•on's  persistence  has  been  vindicated  so  soon 
after  his  punishment.  I  belle^ie  you  should 
revoke  the  imfortimate  penalty  which  he 
suffered.  j 

With  kind  regards,  I  am.        i 
RespectfuUy,  { 

RiCHAKo  L.  NcVBEaon, 
United  Sttaes  Senator. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  2, 
1958]  I 

NicKXRsoN  Is  8n.xNT  ON  AbiIt's  Sttccsbs 
Panama,  February  1. — Col.  Jdhn  C.  Nlcker- 
son, banished  champion  of  tl^e  Army's  Ju- 
piter-C missile,  maintained  hl$  officially  im- 
posed silence  today  when  told  of  the  United 
States  sateUlte. 

A  reporter  telephoned  the  news  to  Mrs. 


survey  Is  that  an  almost  lu^orm  situation     Nlckerson,  who  told  her  husba:  id 
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came  tUta  rcplf: 

"He  has  orders  not  to  wmameeX  on 
mtssUas." 

••He  aeys  heVL  beMer  not  come  to  the 
phone.  But  I  have  no  oideis  not  to  talk, 
and  I  think  itis  wonderful  the  Army  has  lived 
up  to  all  the  things  tt  pTomtBed." 

The  41 -year-old  career  officer  came  to  Pan- 
ama In  August  after  conviction  by  a  court 
martial  on  cliaiges  that  he  had  given  secret 
Information  to  mmuthortoed  persons.  The 
accusation  grew  out  of  his  determined  cam- 
paign against  a  Defense  Department  order 
limiting  Army  mtesUe  activity. 


NINETEEN-HUNDRED  and  FIFTY- 
EIGHT  CONTRACT  DEMANDS  OF 
THEUAW 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the  TJAW- 
CXO,  has  decided  to  conduct  his  collective 
bargaining  with  the  autnmobile  com- 
panies in  a  public  forum,  the  public  press. 
I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  entitled  "Breech 
Lays  It  on  the  Line,*  published  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  January  25.  1958, 
which  I  ask  unanimoiu  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The 
editorial  refers  to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Ernest 
R.  Breech,  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 

Co. 

Also.  I  asfc  imanimouB  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
edit<H-ial  entitled  "What  Does  Reuther 
Want?"  published  in  the  Detroit  News  of 
January  23, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
\     RjECORD^  as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Tree  Tress  of  January  96, 
1058] 

TUBMXNO  TO  TBS  PUBLIC — BSKKCB  LATS  IT  OH 
THZ  L2NX 

The  vigorous  personal  attack  made  upon 
Walter  Reutlier  by  Ford  Chairman  Smest  R. 
Breech  suggests  two  lines  of  strategy  which 
the  automobile  Industry  intends  to  follow  In 
resisting  the  19M  contract  demands  of  the 
UAW. 

First.  Mr.  Breeches  speech  hints  strongly 
,  at  a  xuilted  front  by  the  Big  Three  ot  the 
industry,  and  second.  It  reveals  a  dsfiarture 
from  former  company  policy  of  limiting 
eo\urt«rattaek  to  the  bargaining  table  In- 
stead of  taking  It  to  the  public  forum. 

Mr.  Breech's  exposition  of  his  eorapeoy*s 
position  was  a  clear  case  of  countering  union 
arg\unenu  with  his  own  Md  to  influence 
public  opinion. 

What  Mr.  Breech  bad  to  say  was  In  essence 
a  forceful,  more  explicitly  detaUed  extension 
of  the  things  said  and  the  reasoning  f  oUowed 
by  Hailow  Curtice  of  General  Motors  and  L. 
li.  Colljert  of  Chrysler,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Breech,  In  their  prompt  rejection  of  the 
Reuther  proAt-«hac«ng  proposals  at  th^ 
time  they  were  made. 

That  at  the  time  they  an  said  mudh  the 
same  thing  so  promptly,  instead  of  waiting 
for  tfae  bargaining  nnesiciTin.  was  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  unity  Mr.  iteutbsr  is  finding 
himself  up  a£;aln&t. 

Placing  the  company's  case  before  the  pub- 
lic In  advance  of  negotiations  Is  also  some- 
thing new,  and  Implies  the  strong  resistance 
which  win  be  made  when  Vb»  parties  meet 
around  the  baz^alniag  table. 

It  was  not  ao  long  ago  that  the  preliminary 
atatantent  at  lahor's  contract  goaia  was  met 
with  the  "BO  coBunent"  aUeaoe  oa  the  part 
of  the  companies. 


Mr.  ana*  tMKty  •dmited  thte  ifettt  < 
he  tcfld  Ml*  audtaaoe  ti 
"Malm  no  mlstato 
cannot  •ohoalt  to  farther 
or  sit  back  and  paaatvety  watch  the  on- 
brldiad  growth  of  union  power.  Free  in- 
dustry begins  to  see  Its  very  existence 
threatened  by  that  poww,  and  It  will  have 
no  dkoiee  but  to  fight  as  effective  a  defense 
as  it  can." 

Mr.  Breech  thm  proceeded  to  strike  back 
with  the  same  vigor  that  Mr.  Reuther  has  so 
aSactlvely  usrfl  H*  ii gti»rf  what  he  ^^^^'^^ 
the  fishhooks  In  the  Beuther  plan,  and  be 
labeled  them  as  threats  to  the  entire  economy 
and  as  efforts  to  stir  up  class  conflict. 

He  denounced  the  alms  of  Mr.  Reuther, 
pointing  out  that  they  are  not  based  upon 
sound  economy,  but  upon  Mr.  Reuther's  feel- 
ing of  personal  necessity  for  bedding  and 
enlarging  his  monopolistic  power. 

"1  dont  think."  he  declared,  "most  of  us 
can  appreciate  fuUy  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures upon  a  union  leader  seeking  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  his  position  of  power.  He 
most  constantly  defend  himself  against  the 
natural  drives  of  ambitious  and  power - 
hungry  rivals  to  supplant  and  surpass  him. 

"He  must  cou&tantly  try  to  achieve  for  his 
followers  greater  gains  than  his  rivals.  This 
goes  on  throughout  the  hierarchy  of  union 
leadwshlp.  and  in  tlie  contending  of  rival 
\uilon  leaders  to  deliver  more  than  the  next 
teUow — without  regard  to  economic  conse- 
quences— we  liave  today  a  major  threat  to 
our  national  wellbcing." 

Mr.  Breech,  and  others  In  almilar  poei- 
tlons,  are  not  only  Justified  bat  ohllgated  oa 
iMtuOf  of  the  public  interest  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Beutber  with  facts.  For  Mr.  Reuther  has  left 
with  the  public  some  ejbceediagly  odd  eco- 
nomic thinking,  which  M  it  goes  unchal- 
lai^ed  could  do  inunanee  damage — with 
many  of  his  own  CAW  lollowers  among  those 
iMidly  hurt. 

fihortlj.  leaders  of  the  auto  ccmpanles  will 
he  in  Washington  to  discuss  the  ways  and 
the  problems  of  their  industry  before  6ena- 
toEs.  We  trust  that  they  will  go  there  pre- 
pared to  state  their  case  with  the  vigor  Mr. 
Breech  displayed. 

A  so\mdli^1>o8rd  that  will  reach  all  across 
the  country  is  needed  for  the  answers  to  Mr. 
fieuiher%  strange  af>proa<^  to  the  national 
eoopomte  welfare  In  general,  and  to  that  of 
his  foUowers  in  particular. 

I  From  the  Detroit  Ifews  of  January  28, 1W8] 
T>-u»M-Tig«  ahxas — What  Dobs  RsuTHxa  Wawt? 

What  Is  Walter  Reuther's  ultimate  goal? 

In  the  confusion  ot  eolldarlty  liouse  syco- 
phants halhsg  his  profit-sharing  plan  be- 
cause anything  from  Reuther  nuast  be  good, 
and  of  Bevtber  haters  Just  as  automaticaUy 
attfr'^'ng  it  because  everythlag  from  Bisu- 
tlker  must  be  bad.  this  move  baaic  ijuestian  is 
unanswered. 

We  pretend  ao  abUlty  to  read  the  mind  of 
^is  Inacrutabte  man  whom  we  suspect  baa 
no  intimate  to  whom  he  reveals  his  whole 
dream.  But.  aa  we  comb  the  records  to  see 
what  Walter  Reuther  is,  we  find  some  things 
hs  obviously  is  not. 

First,  lie  Is  ao  almieas  fooL  As  he  digs 
Into  tats  Menniai  surprise  package  for  cost- 
of-living  pay  scales,  guaranteed  annual 
wages,  pensions,  profit  sharing  and  promiaes 
of  a  4-day  week  to  come,  he  most  certainly 
Is  foUowiag  a  kmg^wnge  grand  scheme. 

HeiUier  la  lie  aa  atom  age  Massish  come  to 
die  for  the  oomakon  massfs  Tliat  be  has 
Bkads  dear  to  those  who  woold  honestly  op- 
pose iatm  in  his  own  vboJod.  sad  to  Xt»  ones 
left  iiiiiiniliiyinl  by  the  ekMtag  of  finas  that 
cooM  not  meet  his  dsmaads. 

He  ts  w>  tradittansi  labar  leader  sarntng 
his  own  pofic  chops  by  getting  his  members 
more  money  for  less  work:  aeitiier  Is  he  a 
l^bor   racketeer   of   the  Dave   Beck   school. 


tof  htssself  vtth  the  other. 

Is  he  a  ComauMilst?  His  egotlam  would 
seem  to  preclude  that.  Any  movement  de- 
manding stem  obedience  to  one  other  than 
himself  is  not  Walter  neuther^  dish  cC 

BfeTMdly  ImpUed,  tiM  Socialist  ( 
■say  lit  better.  The  Jigsaw  of  his 
would  tiuttrate  that  he  seeka.  aot 
xaent  owaeisiilr  of  an  property  aad  pcodoe- 
tion.  hut  a  variant  thereof  in  which  unloa* 
Ized  workers  would  have  a  major  manage- 
ment voice  with  Walter  Beuther  doing  the 
talking. 

Reuther^  latest  plan  wtKild  be  a  Vmg 
step  that  way.  It  Is  not  the  nonaal  profit 
sharing  offered  by  maiiagiiaeat  to  iasplrs 
fairty  paid  workess  to  gnater  pmdactMty 
sad  a  bonus  share  ia  the  estra  psoflts  thsrsof. 
Bather  it  would  give  the  DAW  guaranteed  top 
wages — even  In  periods  of  no  employment- 
automatic  sharing  of  productivity  gains,  a 
negotiation  table  voice  In  product  prlclhg 
and,  after  aU  that,  a  fixed  shsre  of  profits  that 
might  be  left. 

Oa  past  pertormsncis.  «•  eati  It  a  safe  bsS 
Mr.  Reuther  will  get  aoass  piaae  cC  ths  piuaa 
he  iiertM.  It  wiii  bs  tlMft^pfa^  which  the 
elBelent  automotive  Bi^^Thrse  can  affSHt  aad 
again  some  Uttle  companies  wi}l  ga^Jirpke 
because  they  cannot  pay  the  costs  of  ths 
new  national  pattern. 

The  latter  probably  will  worry  WUtcr 
Beuther  not  at  aU.  After  aU.  la 
ot  aU  grand  sc.hSBMBa.  Uttls 
Uttle-business  men.  their  < 
strangled  little  eonsumeza— are  Incidantal. 
If  they  TDMsl  parish  so  their  bettecs  con 
prosper — so  be  It  to  the  Beut 


OREGON  WATER  RESOURCES 
BOARD  DESERVES  CREDIT  POR 
MIDDLE  SNAKE  RIVER  REPORT 

Mr.  XtEnBEROES.  Mr.  Preidflent, 
the  Oregon  State  Water  Besonrces  Bo«rd 
deserves  great  credit  for  having  the  pa- 
tience and  statesmanship  to  bring  oat  a 
lutanimous  report  on  ^^g^'^r  contro- 
versiai  questions  connected  with  de- 
velopment of  the  waters  of  the  middle 
Snake  River  in  the  public  interesl. 

Because  of  its  location  in  the  deplta 
of  ttie  Grand  Canyon  of  the  £Tiiii>ii,  llfc 
liver   section  has  great   potential  te/ 
hydroeiectrie  power  and  lor  flood  oontM^ 
storage  at  low  cost.    An  aoset  with  ttaeee 
attributes    naturally    is    ■uhjectart    to 
wrangling  and  tunnoU  over  how  and  to 
whom  the  benefits  should  be  aasicned.    ~ 
Under  such  conditions,  imantmity  is 
not  easy  to  achieve.    The  detenniaa- 
tkmB  of  the  Oregon  Water  Reaomoes 
Board,  adopted  January  27,  19S8.  were 
based  on  a  laypothetical  situation.  Their 
evaluations  as  to  power  and  flood  control 
data  were  made  without  regard  to  any 
existing    Federal    Power    Oommlision 
li^yma^K  tat  projects  <ki  the  Snalce  River. 
Of  course  this  hypothesis  does  ctot  dve 
recognition  to  the  faet  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commisskoa  has  Itoenaeri   three 
dams    for    constructioa    br   the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  rather  than  reeaeimendlDg 
the  eonstmotion  of  a  high  dam  at  Helic 
Canyon  by  the  Federal  Government. 

An  interesting  result  of  the  Oregon 
Water  Resources  Board's  studjr  is  that 
the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  included 
In  categories  with  greatest  beneflU  of 
tranous  possiMe  comkinatiaag  of  daa 
■truetures  prapoaed  for  defdocmiKrat  of 
the  full  potential  of  the  mMKUe  Snake. 
Tlie  action  by  tMs  nonpartisan  board 
affirms  the  contentions  of  myself  and 


^ 
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other  supporters  of  high  HeUs  Canyon 
Dam  that,  without  Its  construction,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  wlU  derive 
lesser  benefits  from  this  great  natural 
resource.  Had  the  board's  determina- 
tion been  possible  2  years  ago,  the  weight 
of  this  evidence  might  have  altered  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  the  Hells  Canyon  case. 
The  action  of  the  Oregon  board  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, in  Its  famous  308  report,  was 
correct  in  designating  Hells  Canyon  as  a 
key  project  in  its  main  control  plan  for 
the  Columbia  Basin. 

BIT.  President,  the  report  of  the  Oregon 
Water  Resources  Board  makes  three 
principal  recommendations  and  findings: 

First,  That  the  board  request  imme- 
diate suspension  of  those  Idaho  Power 
Co.  project  licenses  which  interfere  with 
maximum  development  of  a  high  Pleas 


tlM  d0velopinent  of  the  water  reaovrces  of 
the  middle  reachea  ol  the  Snake  River.  Thia 
table  ranks  the  eequences  or  combinations 
In  order  of  greatest  benefit  for  po^er  pro- 
duction and  fLood  control: 


Ranking 


February  S 


of  the  llBh 


BcKo:  kted  flows 

beww  river 

mUelW 


Power 


1-A 

1-B 

l-O 

1-D 

1-K 

1-P 

l-O 


1804 
flood 


1948 
flood 


18W         1M8 


(»,0([) 
57,0  1) 
40,810 
37,  SI  0 
62.0  0 
47.0  0 

99,ao 


47,000 
33,000 
30,500 

aaeoo 

42,500 

31.600 

130,000 


>  260,000  acre-feet  unuaed. 

This  evaluation  la  tentative  In  the  sense 

that  It  Is  based  upon  data  complleq  without 

«.»*ui.u«*  «^,^.«K -o —       regard  to  any  existing  Federal  Po^er  Com- 

ant  valley  Dam  or  other  project  of  high-    -?»!-"---,;-  f^S  SUttfa! 


studies  leading  to  the  solutioo 
pctfsage  problem. 

6.  We  recommend  that  adequftte  ftinds  be 
appropriated  and  construction  be  expedited 
on  the  low  dams  including  Ice  ^urbor,  Lower 
Monumental,  Little  Oooee,  and  Lower  Gran- 
ite, on  the  Lower  Snake  RlT^r  and  John 
Day  Dam  on  the  Columbia  I^ver.  These 
structures  will  provide  Increased  power  pro- 
duction and  navigation  benefit*  with  mini- 
mum conflict  with  fisheries  re^urces.  Ex- 
pediting these  structures  will  give  time  to 
Investigate  fuUy  the  potentialities  at  the 
Middle  Snake  River  for  maxlTrtHm  develop* 
ment.  ' 

Adopted  January  27.  1968.  8t#te  Water  Re- 
sources Board.  Salem.  Oreg. 

Do^Lakk. 

Secretary. 

State  Water  Retources  Board,  ^lem.  Oreg.— 
Development  combination^  Columbia 
Biver  Basin  {relative  to  \Snake  Bivcr 
study)  I 


er  order  of  development 

Second.  That  the  board  urge  compre- 
hensive studies  and  reports  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  aU  possible  combinations 
of  dams  in  the  middle  Snake  area.  The 
board  supported  an  appropriation  for  the 
Interior  Department  study  of  a  high  dam 
at  the  Pleasant  Valley  site. 

Third.  That  the  board  issue  an  order 
establishing  until  1965  a  fish  sanctuary  in 
an  area  of  the  middle  Snake,  so  as  to 
protect  migratory  salmon  and  steelhead 
against  encroachment  by  dam  projects 
and  other  works. 

In  summary,  these  are  the  principal 
findings  of  the  board.  This  undivided 
report  Is  a  real  tribute  to  L.  C.  Binford. 
chairman  of  the  water  resources  board, 
and  his  six  fellow  members.  I  believe 
that  it  can  be  made  the  focal  point  for 
wise  and  continuing  study  of  the  best  way 
to  tap  the  vast  resources  of  the  middle 
Snake.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Chairman  Binford,  while  in  Washington 
a  few  days  ago,  met  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Oregon  Congressional  delegation 
under  my  auspices  to  confer  on  this  vital 
question.  I  felt  that  the  meeting  was 
extremely  helpful. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Binford,  a  Portland 
resident  long  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
conservation  organizations,  members  of 
the  Oregon  State  Water  Resources  Board 
are  Prof.  Vincent  A.  Ostrom,  vice 
chairman,  Eugene:  LaSelle  E.  Coles, 
Prinevllle;  John  D.  Davis.  Stayton;  Rob- 
ert H.  Foley.  Bend;  Ben  R.  Little.  Cor- 
vallls;  Hon.  Robert  W.  Root,  Medford. 
Mr.  Don  Lane  is  secretary  of  the  board; 
he  is  a  resident  of  Salem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  determinations  of  the  Oregon  State 
Water  Resources  Board,  along  with  its 
appropriate  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  deter- 
minations and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 
Stats  Watsb  BBBOuacxs  BoAao  limov*  Snakx 
Investigation — ^Dxtshminations 
In  the  Oregon  State  Water  Resources 
Board's  Investigation  of  the  middle  Snake, 
the  staff  has  prepared  the  accompanying 
table  indicating  the  nominal  prime  power 
and  flood-control  capablUty  of  seven  differ- 
ent combinations  of  projects  providing  for 


capabilities  without  comparison  o^  relative 
costs  or  benefits.  Adequate  costs  a^d  bene- 
flts  data  are  not  now  available.  : 

In  connection  with  the  review  of  {the  mid- 
dle Snake  Basin,  the  State  water  resources 
board  adopts  the  following  actions'  and  rec- 
ommendations :  j 

t.  That  the  data  thus  far  developed  by 
the  staff  and  presented  today  wUl  be  pub- 
lished and  made  available.  f 

2.  That  the  board  support  or  conduct  the 
following  studies:  i 

A.  t3ontlnue  study  of  the  relative  costs, 
benefits,  and  economics  Involved  In'the  series 
of  projects  found  by  the  board  to  be  most 
favorable.  I 

B.  Study  the  benefits  and  coses  of  the 
result  of  variation  in  height  of]  dams  on 
the  Snake  River  from  river  mll«  186.2  to 
river  mile  354.0.  In  this  connection  we  will 
urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  appropria- 
tion required  by  the  Department  i»f  the  In- 
terior for  the  purpose  of  making  oi|e  of  these 
Studies  at  the  high  Pleasant  Valle^  site. 

C.  We  urge  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Include  aU  possible  combinations  of  dams 
in  this  stretch  of  the  river  In  Its  evaluation 
Of  the  middle  Snake  River  dewelopment 
without  regard  to  Federal  Power  Commission 
licenses  and  fish -passage  probleny. 

3.  That  the  Ixaard  request  tl|e  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  suspend  li*medlately 
any  portion  of  the  license  for  projects  Nos. 
1971.  2132,  and  2133  which  would  interfere 
with  maximum  economic  developcaent  of  a 
high  Pleasant  Valley  or  other  projects  of 
higher  order  of  development  in  Ithls  reach 
of  the  river.  I 

4.  That  the  board  withhold  decision  on  the 
applications  of  Idaho  Power  CoJ  for  State 
licenses  for  projects  Nos.  188,  161.  and  189 
until  the  completion  of  the  cvu^nt  review 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  308  iteport;  the 
study  of  the  Department  of  the  {Interior  of 
the  Pleasant  Valley  site;  and  thei  studies  of 
the  staff  of  the  Oregon  State  Watef  Resources 
Board. 

6.  That  the  board  declare  by  ipproprlate 
order  the  river  between  mile  176JB  and  mile 
192 Ji  and  the  tributaries  therelk)  (Salmon 
and  Imnaha)  be  reserved  and  set  aside  until 
1966  as  a  fish  sanctuary;  that  this  declara- 
tion be  made  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
assumption  that  the  ultimate  fest  use  of 
the  river  may  be  for  power  andl  flood  con- 
trol and  In  expectation  that  existing  prob- 
lems of  fish  passage  over  hlg^  dams  be 
resolved  In  this  period.  If  sucli  solutions 
are  found,  then  further  particular  atten- 
tion and  care  should  be  given  to  tke  preserva- 
tion of  spawning  areas  In  the  Salmon  and 
Imnaha  Rivers.  The  board  will  encourage 
and  assist  appropriate  fisheries  agencies  in 
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Mr.  KQCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  sad  obligation  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  for  the  second  time  within  about  a 
year,  over  the  populous  Loi  Angeles  area, 
and  on  a  clear  night,  tw(i  military  air- 
planes collided  last  Saturday  night  and 
crashed  to  the  ground,  liiey  had  taken 
off,  not  too  long  before,  from  airfields  at 
Long  Beach  and  Los  Alamitos.  Porty- 
eight  men  in  the  Air  Forc^  and  the  Navy 
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were  killed.  One  housewife,  who  was  in 
a  yard  at  the  time  the  crash  occurred. 
was  decapitated  as  the  wreckage  hurtled 
to  the  ground  in  Norwalk  and  Santa  Pe 
Springs. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  the  tragedy 
of  Pacoima  took  place,  not  very  many 
miles  from  the  scene  of  last  Saturday's 
horrible  occurrence. 

I  do  not  know  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
aster. I  recognize  that  automobiles  on 
the  highway  every  day  violate  the  niles 
and  laws  and  cause  serious  accidents, 
mishaps,  and  tragedies.  I  do  not  know — 
and  neither  does  anyone  else  at  the  mo- 
ment  ^what  the  cause  of  the  collision 

between  the  MATS  plane  and  the  Navy 
plane  was.  That,  I  assume,  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  appropriate  investiga- 
tions will  be  now  carried  forward  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  both  civilian  and  military  au- 
thorities. 

But  I  want  to  say  now.  as  I  said  a  year 
ago,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
need  and  demand  a  clear,  imequivocating 
single  Federal  authority  to  control  air 
space  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of 
those  who  are  in  the  air  and  those  who 
are  on  the  grotmd. 

I  have  asked  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnxt- 
son],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter.  He  has 
agreed  to  do  so.  and  I  have  today  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  head  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  concerning 
the  matter.  If  divided  authority  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  this  latest  disaster, 
then  legislation  Is  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  division  and  to  establish  foolproof 
control  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letters  and  also 
the  news  articles  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  yesterday  and  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  a  letter 
identical  with  that  addressed  by  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  my 
letters  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  are 
identical. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Pkbhttaxt  3.  1968. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Gatxs,  Jr., 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Navy, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAK  SacucTAST  Gates:  I  observe  from  this 
morning's  newspapers  that  an  Intensive  in- 
vestigation has  been  started  Into  the  hor- 
rible, tragic  collision  Saturday  night  of  two 
aircraft  of  the  armed  services  over  the 
thickly  populated  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area.  I  commend  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  for  moving  swiftly  to  ascertain  the  dr- 
c\unstances  leading  to  this  accident,  with  its 
deplorably  heavy  loss  of  life. 

Because  of  the  constantly  Increasing  con- 
gestion In  airspace  over  this  very  heavUy 
BetUed  and  expanding  community,  I  would 
like  to  receive  as  early  as  possible  the  re- 
porU  of  the  lnq\ilry  Into  the  apparent  causes 
of  thU  collision.  I  trust  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  services  involved  will  pursu* 


the  investigation  thoroxighly  and  ln4>artlaUy 
In  order  that  the  fullest  Information  about 
the  cause  may  be  developed  and  that  the 
way  may  be  shown  to  avoid  recurrences  of 
such  sickening  Incidents. 

This  collision  happened  only  a  few  hoxirs 
more  than  1  year  after  a  similar  acci- 
dent— ^that  time  Involving  one  aircraft  In- 
tended for  eventual  delivery  to,  but  not  then 
under  actual  control  of.  one  of  the  armed 
services — wliich  pointed  up  the  urgent  need 
for  restricting  flight  testing  of  airplanes  over 
the  congested  communities  of  southern 
California. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  there  have  been 
successive  reports  of  near  collisions  between 
military  and  civilian  aircraft,  including  com- 
mercial airliners.  In  the  vicinity  of  Los 
Angeles.  Many  residents  have  been  appre- 
hensive that  such  a  tragic  event  as  took 
place  Saturday  night  would  occur,  possibly 
with  a  heavy  toll  of  life  among  residents  of 
the  area. 

Following  the  accident  a  year  ago  which 
brought  sudden  death  to  schoolchildren  In 
the  community  of  Pacoima  as  well  as  to 
flight  personnel,  steps  were  taken  to  regulate 
the  flight  testing  of  airplanes  In  southern 
California.  At  that  time,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, along  with  numerous  other  Callfor- 
nlans,  that  military  aircraft  In  normal  op- 
erations complied  with  regxilations  for  the 
control  of  air  trafllc  and  for  the  maximum 
attainable  protection  of  all  persons  both  In 
flight  and  on  the  ground.  This  moBt  re- 
cent accident  raises  the  question  whether 
such  compliance  actually  does  occur  and, 
further,  whether  existing  regulations  and 
controls  are  sufficient  in  view  ot  the  in- 
creasing vise  of  the  airspace  over  such 
centers  of  population  and  industry. 

Besides  furnlEhlng  me  with  copies  of  re- 
ports about  this  particular  accident,  I  would 
like  to  receive  specific  Information  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  about  the  rules  under 
which  mUltary  aircraft  utilize  airspace  over 
heavily  populated  communities  and  In  which 
there  is  substantial  private  and  commercial 
flying  by  civil  aircraft,  the  kind  and  extent 
of  coordination  between  mUitary  and  clvU 
aircraft  In  operation  In  such  areas,  and 
whether  this  terrible  incident  indicates  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  remove  certain  ad- 
ditional types  of  military  aviation  to  more 
remote  and  less  congested  sections  of  south- 
ern California. 

In  this  last  connection,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  on  a  number  of  prior  oc- 
casions, residents  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Long  Beach  have  demanded  curtailment 
of  flight  activity  at  Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air 
Station.  I  wonder  whether  this  most  recent 
crash  does  not  warrant  prompt  action  to- 
ward this  end. 

I  trust  that  the  investigation  now  in  prog- 
ress will  produce  facts  upon  which  the 
armed  services  can  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  protect  the  people  In  this  tightly  packed 
part  of  southern  California  against  a  repe- 
tition of  such  a  catastrophe,  which  easily 
might  have  brought  a  far  heavier  toU  of 
dead  and  Injured  except  for  the  intervention 
of  providence. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  

Tromas  H.  Kttcrzl. 

United  States  Senator. 


FBavABT  8. 196a. 

The  Honorable  J.  T.  Ptlx, 

Administrator.  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  ADJiiinsTBATOK  Ptle  :  I  am  sure  you 
have  read  of  the  sickening  tragedy  Saturday 
night  Involving  two  aircraft  of  the  armed 
services  In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area. 

I  am  writing  you  to  Inquire  whether  an 
Inquiry  Is  being  conducted  by  your  agency 
to  determine  whether  the  collision  was  a 


direct  oonsequenee  of  any  violation  of  reg- 
xilatlons  governing  the  operation  of  aircraft 
In  such  heavlly-popvilated  areas  and  In  such 
congested  air  space.  I  also  would  like  to  ob- 
tain concrete  facts  about  the  extent  to  which 
aircraft  of  the  armed  services  are  subject  to 
coordinated  regiUatlon  by  the  clvU  author- 
ities charged  with  controlling  airplane 
c^peratlons. 

Tou  will  recaU  that  almost  exactly  1  year 
ago  a  collision  between  two  aircraft,  one  a 
new  experimental  model,  brought  death  to 
a  number  of  schoolchUdren  in  the  com- 
munity of  Pacoima.  not  too  many  mUes 
distant  from  the  site  of  this  latest  horrible 
accident.  Following  that  incident,  steps 
were  taken  by  the  civilian  authorities  to 
avert  a  recurrence,  through  promxiigatlon 
ot  regulations  designed  to  remove  flight  test* 
Ing  to  more  suitable  areas. 

I  have  asked  the  armed  services  Involved 
for  their  reports  on  investigations  into  this 
latest  accident.  At  thU  time,  I  have  only 
the  information  contained  in  press  reports. 
of  course,  but  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
the  adequacy  of  existing  regulations  and  en- 
forc  jment  machinery  to  make  s\ire.  as  much 
as  Is  humanly  possible,  tliat  operation  of  all 
types  of  aircraft  in  such  areas  Is  coordinated 
to  the  highest  practicable  degree. 

Following  my  Inquiries  of  a  year  ago,  1 
was  led  to  believe  that  authority  existed — 
and  In  fact  was  being  exercised — to  regulate 
the  normal  peacetime  operations  of  military 
aircraft  over  our  Nation's  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  In  the  vicinity  of  much-used  clvU- 
ian  airports.  I  was  Informed  at  that  time 
that  oxir  Supreme  Court  has  held  the  mili- 
tary is  subject  to  civil  control  where  no 
Army-Navy  regiilatlons  to  the  contrary  are 
In  effect.  I  now  wonder  If  our  people  have 
not  been  misled  and  lulled  into  a  feeling  of 
false  ass\u-ance  that  a  kind  and  degree  of 
regulation  exists  which  actually  Is  not  the 
case. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  the  mUltary  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amo\mt  of  flexibility  and  discretion  In 
aircraft  operation,  the  accident  Saturday 
night  demonstrates  an  urgent  need  for  more 
stringent  regulations  and  centralized  control 
over  all  flying,  at  least  above  populated  areas 
such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

I  should  like  to  ask  specifically  whether 
the  airplanes  involved  In  this  coUision  were 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
a  single  controller  charged  with  reducing  to 
the  minimum  the  chaztces  of  such  a  terrible 
and  deplorable  accident,  wm  you  also 
kindly  advise  me  whether  the  pilots  of  mili- 
tary aircraft,  or  other  members  of  the  armed 
services,  have  the  right  to  veto  traffic  control 
by  responsible  representatives  of  your 
agency? 

Ttils  is  not  the  first  time  tliat  mishaps  of 
like  character  liave  occurred  In  the  heavily 
populated  southern  California  area.  The 
residents  of  scores  of  communities  in  this 
stm  fast-expanding  section  of  our  State 
have  been  increasingly  apprehensive  that 
tragedy  from  the  skies  wovUd  visit  them  as 
the  volume  of  aircraft  trafllc  has  moimted 
above  them.  Kxcept  for  the  intervention 
of  providence,  thU  particular  coUlslon  could 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  far  greater  toU 
OfTictlms. 

On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  this  area, 
and  of  slmUar  other  communities  arotmd  our 
Nation  where  comparable  conditions  per- 
tain, I  would  appreciate  your  views  about  the 
possible  need  for  more  vigorous  and  rigid 
measures  to  establish  control  over  aircraft 
operations  which  wlU  remove  the  dread  fear 
which  such  aocldenU  always  heighten. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Blnoerely, 

TnoicaB  H.  KvcBSL, 

VnUed  States  Senator. 
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[Tram  the  Washington  Port  «nd  Time* 
Herald  oT  February  X  19681 

IIV>BTT-8BTXI(  FSABID  KlIXD  IN  PlDlT  COLLX- 

8IOH  OF  MATS  Fuan  Am  Navt  BombOt— 
Wnn  Abea  Mkmacbd  bt  Ckasb — Cauvob- 
KiA  TowH'a  PowBi  la  CiJi  Ow— 7  Boooa 
FoxTsro 

NoBWALK.  Calif.,  February  1,— A  four- 
engine  military  tnuuport  and  a  Havy  nje- 
dltim  bomber  carrying  an  estimated  total  of 
SO  persons  smashed  together  at  2^00  feet 
altitude  tonight  and  crashed  Into  thickly 
populated  Los  Angles  suburbs  with  a  ter- 
zUying  eruption  of  flame. 

Reports  from  the  flery.  smoky  crash  scenes 
a  mile  apart  said  there  were  few  survivors. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  said 
there  were  36  passengers  and  5  crewmen 
aboard  the  transport.  The  Navy  said  It  be- 
lieved nine  were  aboard  the  bomber. 

One  survivor  of  the  Navy  plane  had 
x«ached  a  hospital.  The  Navy  said  It  had  an 
unconfirmed  report  of  three  survivors. 

The  transport  crashed  at  the  rear  of  the 
Norwalk  sherUT's  substation  and  blew  up  In 
a  terrific  explosion  that  shook  the  area  and 
knocked  out  electric  power. 

The  Navy  plane  plvmged  into  an  open  area 
across  the  street  from  a  Are  station  in  the 
neighboring  community  of  Santa  Pe  Springs. 
A  wing  tank  of  the  transport  flew  Into  a 
house,  exploded,  and  set  It  aflre.  ThB  two 
occupants  were  rescued  unhurt  by  neigh- 
bors. 

Deputy  Coroner  Lee  J.  Mallms  said  seven 
bodies  had  been  taken  from  the  transport 
"and  therell  be  a  lot  more." 

Jim  Tucker  of  Norwalk  said  he  saw  three 
bodies  IZLBlde  the  wreckage  of  the  smaller 
plane. 

He  said  he  talked  to  a  Navy  airman  who 
had  been  catapulted  out  of  the  wreckage. 
He  said  this  Injiired  man  told  him  the 
fighter  plane  carried  seven  persons. 

The  transport  took  off  from  nearby  Long 
Beach  Municipal  Airport  boimd  for  Magulre 
Air  Force  Base.  N.  J.,  the  CAA  traffic  control 
tower  said.  It  had  been  unreported  for  a 
short  period  before  the  crash. 

The  big  plane,  a  4-engine  C-118,  known 
as  the  Liftmaster,  has  a  capacity  of  76 
troops. 

It  plunged  to  earth  20  miles  southeast  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  impossible  for  rescue  workers  to 

-  determine  whether  there  were  casualties  in 

tte  houses  set  aflre  by  the  exploding  wreck- 

Allen  J.  Franklin,  41,  who  was  driving  on 
the  freeway,  said  he  saw  the  collision. 

"I  saw  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  air,"  he  said. 
"I  thoTight  It  was  fireworks  at  first.  Then 
there  were  three  or  four  explosions.  And  I 
could  see  a  four -engine  plane  coming  down 
out  of  control. 

"In  the  light  of  the  fire  I  also  saw  a  single- 
•nglne  plane  coming  down  out  (tf  oontroL" 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  February  3, 1958] 

BZFEBTS  PaOBB  COLUSIOM  OF  PUilfBS 

Fatal  to  48 

NoBWALX.  Calif.,  February  2. — ^An  Intensive 
Investigation  began  today  of  the  collision  of 
two  military  planes  over  a  Los  Angeles  suburb 
In  which  48  persons  died. 

Forty-one  of  the  victims  were  aboard  a 
huge  transport,  six  aboard  a  Navy  patrol 
bomber.  One  was  a  hoxisewife  blocks  from 
the  cnub  who  was  cut  down  by  flying  wreck- 
age.   Two  Navy  crewmen  were  saved. 

The  planes  collided  last  night  in  clear,  star- 
lit skies  some  2,500  feet  above  Norwalk.  a 
comnnmity  of  09,000,  20  miles  southeast  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  plane 
plunged  In  flames,  scattering  bits  of  wreck- 
age over  a  flve-block  area  before  breaking  up 
over  a  heavily  traveled  highway.  The  tail 
section  tore  into  a  service  station  and  the 


fuselage  plowed  into  the  rear  yar^  of  the 
sherlfTB  station  across  the  street. 

The  patrol  bomber  wobbled  along  for  an- 
other few  miles  before  crashing  in  open  land 
In  the  nearby  community  of  Sfnta  Fe 
Springs. 


There  being  no  objection,  Cie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooso, 
as  follows: 

Hail  thc  Bzflobbi 

Americans  and  their  colleague  In  the  fres 


The  housewife  Wiled  by  flying  freckage     world  can  once  more  1«\ >^«»I^^^«««;»-    "JJ* 


was  Edith  Hernandez,  23.     She  was  decapt 
tated  when  she  ran  outside  to  see  tfhat  had 
happened.  I 

The  Air  POrce  and  the  Navy!  quickly 
brought  their  investigating  teagis  into 
action.  An  Air  Force  crew  headet^  by  Col. 
Jasper  Bailey  from  Norton  AFB.  Sani  Bernar- 
dino, Calif.,  was  on  the  scene  lait  night. 
They  were  Joined  today  by  a  MATd  investi- 
gating crew  from  McGuire  Air  Pofce  Base, 
N.  J.  1 

Also  quickly  on  the  scene  were  Havy  offi- 
cials from  Los  Alaniltos.  Calif.         ! 

The  transport  had  taken  off  trpm  Long 
Beach  Municipal  Airport  for  Wrlgli  Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  Ohio,  tlie  Navy 
craft,  manned  by  reservists,  was  on  a  train- 
ing flight,  iJie  Los  Alamltoe  Naval  Atr  Station 
said. 

The  collision  was  observed  by  persons  en- 
joying the  balmy  evening  and  scanning  the 
skies  for  the  new  United  States  satellite 
which  was  due  to  pass  by  at  alfnost  the 
moment  of  the  collision.  ' 

"We  noted  the  lights  of  the  two  nanes  and 
they  seemed  to  be  coming  togetaer,"  said 
W.  B.  Price,  who  was  on  his  lawn,  j  "All  of  a 
sudden  there  was  a  big  flash.  It  looked  like 
those  flreworks  you  see  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

"There  was  another  big  flash  whfen  one  of 
the  planes  hit  the  ground.  The  pther  Just 
whistled  through  the  air  and  dl84pp«ared." 
The  crashing  transport  turned  tl)e  sheriff's 
station  yard  into  an  inferno,  ert>Ioding  a 
2,000-gallon  gasoline  storage  tan  t  imder- 
ground. 

"I  thought  the  Russians  had  taambed  us 
for  sure,"  said  Sheriff's  Lt.  Rudy  H.  Wiggins, 
who  was  in  the  substation  along  with  29 
other  officers  and  25  prisoners. 

The  sheriff's  garage  was  wreckid  and  13 
cars  destroyed. 

Flaming  wreckage  set  a  house  i  Bre  across 
the  street. 

The  Navy  plane  plowed  into  tt  t  bank  of 
an  abandoned  clay  pit.  One  of  thi !  survivors 
was  found  150  feet  away.  This  cash  scene 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  c  f  oil  well 
derricks. 


WHAT  LAUNCHING  THE  UXPiXDRER 
DOES  NOT  ACCXDMPL^H 

Mr.  CLARK  rose.  ___  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  f  ipm  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President;,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  Are  we  still  in  ihe  morn- 
ing hour?  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC|ER.  The 
Senate  is  still  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President;,  r  think 
that  all  America  must  take  part  in  feel- 
ing a  Bcaae  of  very  real  satisfaction  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  launc] 
Explorer  or  earth  satellite  ovi 
end.  I  share  that  feeling.  I  km  afraid, 
however,  Mr.  President,  thqt  we  are 
about  to  pat  ourselves  silly  iq  self -con- 
gratulation, as  a  splendid  edit<irial  in  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Hail  the  Ex- 
plorer." pointed  out  yesterdays 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


ot  the 
jthe  week- 


successful  launching  of  the  fl^st  American 
earth  satellite,  now  circling  th«  world  in  its 
orbit  hundreds  of  miles  out  Ifi  space.  Is  a 
tremendously  welcome  aehiev«^nt.  It  wlU 
help  revitalize  the  sorely  tajuffeted  self- 
confidence  of  the  free  peoples.  More  impor- 
tant. It  should  help  restore  a  IJasic  equality 
and  balance  in  dealing  with  tUe  Russians. 

That  the  Army  should  have  launched  ths 
American  Explorer  with  its  Ju^lter-C  rocket 
Is  particularly  fltting.  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  preliminary  work  ttve  Army  bad 
done  before  its  plans  were  aliunted  aside 
some  months  ago.  The  final  si^cceas  Is  espe- 
cially a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braun  and  his  dedicated  coworkers. 
At  the  same  time  it  Is  impossible  not  to  have 
a  compassionate  regard  for  thf  scientists  of 
the  Navy  and  Project  Vangoard  whose  labors 
led  to  such  heartbreak.  American  space  ex- 
plorations wiU  benefit  from  aU  such  en- 
deavors, successful  or  momeatarUy  unsuc- 
cesEful.  j 

What  Explorer  does,  not  q^lte  4  months 
after  the  first  Soviet  sputnik.  14  atone  In  part 
for  a  ghastly  miscalculation.  It  repairs 
some  of  the  psychological  damage  this  coun- 
try suffered  throughout  the  world  because 
ot  the  faUure  to  recognize  tbat  inevitably 
we  were  In  a  race  with  the  ifiovlet  Union. 
The  fact  that  this  particular  gap  has  been 
thus  narrowed  in  less  than  4:  months  is  an 
occasion  for  real  pride.  I 

But  let  us  not  pat  oiirselvep  silly  in  self- 
congratulation.  I 

Explorer  does  not  in  any  wafer  detract  from 
the  Soviet  achievement  in  be|ng  there  first 
with  larger  satellites.  Sputnik  n.  which  la 
Etlll  circling  the  earth,  weighs  1.120  ix>unds. 
Explorer  weighs  30.8  pounds,  land  how  long 
it  wiU  last  is  not  yet  certain.    ' 

The  American  success  in  no  way  alters 
the  military  significance  of  the  earlier  So- 
viet success.  The  advanced  stage  of  Soviet 
rocketry,  as  exemplified  in  the  sputniks  and 
the  evidences  of  missUe  prowess,  remains 
ominous. 

Explorer  does  not  rectify  the  American 
defense  lag.  It  does  not  proivide  the  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  science,  thje  Improvement 
of  education  generally,  the  Classrooms  and 
mental  discipline  that  this  country  has  not 
yet  assured.  It  does  not  ii}  the  slightest 
change  the  need  for  substantially  more  de- 
fense funds,  for  attention  to  the  economic 
and  Ideological  struggle,  for  i.  more  realistic 
diplomacy,  for  development  of  neglected 
facets  of  national  strength,  far  harder  work 
from  all  of  us. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  th^  United  States 
can  expect  to  neg^late  with  the  Russians  on 
a  basis  ot  superiority.  At  best  it  may  halt 
the  psychological  erosion  in .  the  free  world 
and  give  us  a  better  chance  14  come  to  terms 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  equals. 

The  significance  of  Explorer  is  to  confirm 
the  entry  of  the  United  Statef  Into  the  space 
age.  Into  unknown  realms  of  enormous  chal- 
lenge and  fantastic  danger..  Into  a  totaUy 
new  era  in  which  the  surviml  of  hiunanlty 
will  depend  upon  the  abUityj  of  man's  phil- 
osophical Intelligence  to  keep  pacs  with  his 
technical  genius.  j 

Russia's  sputniks,  one  cd]  which  is  still 
keeping  Explorer  company  1&  the  conquest 
of  the  skies,  may  well  be  proved  to  have 
been  this  country's  best  frietids. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  very  well  what  I  believe 
to  be  our  proper  attitude  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  should  like  to 
state  briefly  what  the  Explorer  does  not 
do. 


It  does  not  bring  us  up  to  date  with  the 
advanced  stage  of  Soviet  rocketry  as 
exemplified  by  the  sputniks. 

It  does  not  remedy  our  defense  lag. 

It  does  not  provide  the  needed  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  science. 

It  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity 
for  modernizing  our  educational  system. 

It  does  not  change  in  any  way  the  re- 
quirement for  a  modem  and  positive  dip- 
lomatic approach  to  world  problems, 
which  the  present  Secretary  of  State  is 
not  giving  us. 

Nor  does  it  mean,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  now  expect  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  on  the  basis  of  superiority. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  sputnik 
woke  Rip  Van  Winkle  up.  I  hope  the 
Explorer  will  not  put  him  back  to  sleep 
again. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  address  my- 
self to  another  sub  j  ect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 


NO  CARE  FOR  EGYPT 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  something  akin  to  dismay  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  refused  to  permit 
CARE  to  five  food  to  small  Egyptian 
children.  There  has  been  turned  down 
a  reouest  for  a  1958  program  sponsored 
by  CARE  to  assist  3.7  million  Eg3T>tian 
children  with  surplus  food  of  a  value  of 
some  $65  million.  The  State  Depart- 
ment sasrs  because  we  do  not  get  along 
very  well  with  Mr.  Nasser  CARE  will  not 
be  i>ermitted  to  go  ahead  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

There  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  yesterday  a  fine  editorial  en- 
titled "No  CARE  for  Egypt?"  I  read  one 
sentence  from  the  editorisd: 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  penalizing  chUdren 
for  the  policies  of  their  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 


No  CARE  rot  Ectpt? 

In  the  recent  history  of  embittered  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  the  United  States  as  weU 
as  Colonel  Nasser  has  some  things  to  answer 
for.  One  of  these  is  the  refusal  of  the  State 
Department  to  permit  CARE  to  resume  its 
program  of  feeding  school  children  In 
Egypt.  Up  until  its  contract  with  the 
Egyptian  Oovemment  ran  out  coincidentally 
with  the  Sues  invasion.  CARE  was  feeding 
one  meal  a  day  to  every  child  In  primary 
and  secondary  school  In  Egypt  with  the 
help  of  stuplus  American  food.  Pains  were 
taken  to  insure  that  the  origin  of  the  food 
was  widely  known,  and  15  Americans  were 
in  Egypt  supervising  the  program. 

CARE,  and  understandably  Egypt,  have 
been  axudous  for  more  than  a  year  to  renew 
the  contract.  But  the  State  Department  has 
tumsd  down  a  request  for  a  1068  program  to 
assist  3.7  miUion  chUdren  with  surplus  food 
valued  at  some  966  million,  with  the  con- 
tention that  because  of  Egyptian  govern- 
mental policies  such  a  program  would  not  be 
in  the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  States. 
The  State  Department  has  a  veto  because  the 
Government  suppUes  the  surplus  food 
distributed. 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  penalizing  children 
for  the  policies  of  their  government.  The 
United  States  has  many  grievances  against 


Nasser  (though  the  record  la  not  all  one- 
sided) and  food  is.  in  a  narrow  sense,  a 
weapon.  But  an  attempt  to  use  hunger  as 
a  lever  is  scarcely  calculated  to  make  Nasser 
genuinely  change  his  tack.  Instead,  it  is 
altogether  likely  to  Increase  his  sxispiclon 
and  apprehension  with  no  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  It  may  force  him.  Indeed, 
to  look  even  more  than  he  wishes  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  contradict 
Nasser's  distortions  about  the  United  States 
than  to  sanction  a  program  that  demon- 
strates in  practice  to  his  own  people  that 
this  country  is  not  a  heartless  ogre?  The 
veto  over  CARE  makes  a  sordid  and  mer- 
cenary business  of  an  effort  that  has  world 
recognition  precisely  because  It  stems  from 
a  genuinely  humanitarian  impulse. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
when  we  are  going  to  modernize  our 
diplomacy  and  realize  that  the  best  way 
for  the  United  States  to  earn  the  good 
will  of  the  entire  world  is  to  give  our 
surplus  food  where  it  is  needed,  and  take 
care  that  there  should  be  less  hunger 
in  the  world.  We  shall  never  get  any- 
where with  the  policy  of  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  I  ho];>e  the 
State  Department  will  reconsider  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  irresponsible 
action. 

WHY  A  MEANINGFUL  EXTENSION 
OP  THE  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  ACT 
AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION FOR  TRADE  COOP- 
ERATION SHOULD  BE  PASSED  BY 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  for  a  period  of  5  years  and 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  I 
believe  that  there  are  numerous  long 
run  and  short  run  arguments  not  only 
why  it  is  desirable  but  why  it  is  actually 
imperative  tliat  we  should  take  these 
steps. 

In    the    past    when    the    Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  has  been  before  us,  its  pro- 
ponents have  always  argued  for  sup- 
port because  of  the  general  long  nm 
good  which  was  boimd  to  ensue  from  its 
enactment.    We  all  knew  that  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  was  a  good  thing.     We 
knew  that  reciprocal  trade  would  bring 
with    it    a    greater    division    of    labor, 
greater  specialization  of  manufacturing, 
more  efficient  use  of  resources  because 
of  geographical  advantages,  an  expan- 
sion and  extension  of  the  market,  lower 
prices  to  consumers  and  therefore  an  in- 
crease in  their  real  standard  of  living, 
and  numerous  other  beneficial  effects, 
such  as  a  stimulus  to  competition,  which 
were  bound  to  come  in  the  long  run. 
These  arguments  which  Adam  Smith 
developed  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
Ricardo  a  centiiry  and  a  half  ago,  and 
put  forth  by  their  followers,  are  still 
valid  and  in  the  past  they  have  provided 
the  firm  intellectual  basis  upon  which 
the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  has 
depended.    They  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strong  faith  of  Cordell  Hull,  who 
started  this  great  movement,  for  a  recip- 
rocal lowering  of  trade  barriers  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Although    these    general    arguments, 
which  were  and  are  now  true,  have  in 


general  been  successful  since  1034.  it 
has  nonetheless  been  true  that  they  have 
been  hard  to  maintain  against  the  con- 
crete, immediate,  and  particular  griev- 
ances of  relatively  small  but  often  polit- 
ically important  q>ecific  commodity 
groups  which  claimed  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  would  bring  injury  to 
them.  The  benefits  of  freer  trade  were 
in  the  future,  but  the  possible  Injuries 
were  close  at  hand. 

In  1958,  however,  while  the  political 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  renewing  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  in  meaningful 
terms  are  perhaps  greater  than  ever, 
not  only  can  the  usual  long-run  argu- 
ments be  marshaled  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing the  act  but  there  are  now  several 
immediate  and  pressing  reasons  why  the 
act  should  be  extended.  I  believe  I  can 
show  that  these  immediate  reasons  are 
actually  more  to  the  self-interest  of  this 
country,  and  even  to  the  short-run  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  of  individual 
commodity  groups  than  are  any  of  the 
short-run  arguments  against  freer  trade 
and  the  ext«ision  of  the  act. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory, 
the  proponents  of  reciprocal  trade  are 
no  longer  at  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  argue  the  general  good  against  the 
specific  interest.  This  year  there  are 
numerous  concrete  and  immediate— one 
could  even  use  the  word  "selfish" — rea- 
sons why  the  act  should  be  extended. 

These  immediate  and  pressing  reasons 
include  the  new  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  our  aUies  which  has 
come  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  missile 
cape^ilities  and  the  laimching  of  the 
sputniks,  the  rise  of  neutralist  senti- 
ment which  is  a  consequence  of  the  mis- 
sile race,  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
mon market  arkl  free  trade  ares  of 
Western  Evirope  which  could  shut  us 
out  of  those  markets  if  we  failed  to  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  proj- 
ect next  year,  and  the  drop  in  our  export 
trade  which  may  well  ensue  from  the 
economic  recession,  and  which  would 
be  deepened  if  we  #rere  not  to  renew 
the  act. 

X — THS  nrrXKNATIONAL  PICTUma 

We  should  first  look,  at  the  general 
International  picture  and  our  relation- 
ship to  it.  Since  last  October  and  the 
launching  of  the  sputniks  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  distribution  of  military 
power,  or  at  least  the  world  believes 
there  has  been  such  a  shift. 

This  is  particularly  true  In  Western 
Europe,  and  the  laimching  of  the  sput- 
niks and  the  clear  evidence  of  Russian 
rocket  capabilities  have  now  tremen- 
dously increased  neutralist  sentiment. 

Our  successful  launching  of  the  satel- 
lite Explorer,  in  which  we  all  rejoice,  will 
help  to  raise  our  prestige  and  will  reduce 
our  diplomatic  losses.  But  even  so,  we 
have,  on  balance,  lost  ground  since  last 
summer  and  I  shall  try  to  give  the  reas- 
ons for  this  as  truthfully  as  I  can. 

The  Europeans  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians either  now  have  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  having  both  the  intermediate  missile 
and  mtercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
We  do  not  yet  know  whether  they  have 
solved  the  guidance  problem  and  the  re- 
entry problem  but  the  tremendous  thrust 
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Involved  In  launching  the  sputniks  and 
the  Russian  claims  that  they  do  have 
the  ICBM  have  led  Europe  and  the  world 
to  think  that  the  Russians  do  possess 
this  weapon  of  destruction. 

We  apparently  do  not  have  the  ICBM 
and  probably  will  not  have  It  for  some 
time.  We  apparently  do  have  the  inter- 
mediate range  missiles — the  IRBB^'s — 
with  ranges  of  approximately  1,500  miles 
but  from  all  one  can  learn,  they  are  only 
now  going  into  production  and  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  a  year  and  pos- 
sibly 18  months  to  2  years  before  they 
are  actually  available  even  in  small 
Quantities  for  use. 

Because  of  these  facts,  the  Russians 
either  now  have  or  will  soon  have  the 
abUity  to  launch  an  ICBM  from  their 
own  territory  over  the  North  Pole  to  a 
target  or  targets  within  the  continental 
United  States.  We  have  no  comparable 
missile  capability  and  therefore  must,  in 
the  immediate  future,  depend  upon  our 
Strat^c  Air  Command  and  our  air 
bases  which  surround  the  Russian  pe- 
rimeter as  a  deterrent  against  Russian 
attack  and  for  our  own  safety. 

In  the  next  year  or  so,  we  shall  need 
launching  sites  for  the  IRBM's  which,  if 
they  are  to  be  an  effective  deterrent  to 
Russian  aggression,  must  be  located  as 
close  as  is  possible  to  the  Russian  bor- 
ders in  Western  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  because  of  their  Umited  range  of 
1,500  miles. 

These  facts  have  led  to  an  increase  In 
the  neutralist  sentiment  in  Europe,  and 
although  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
the  governments  of  our  most  friendly 
and  loyal  allies  in  the  NATO  have  given 
In  to  these  shifts  of  opinion,  they  never- 
theless, as  democracies,  must  take  ac- 
count of  public  opinion,  which  has  cer- 
tainly shifted  toward  neutralism  and  a 
settlement  with  the  Russians,  perhaps 
on  terms  which  would  be  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  Western  World. 
Bpecifically,  I  mean  the  type  of  proposal 
put  forward  by  George  Kennan  and 
which  was  previously  advocated  by  a 
number  of  ottiers,  including  Mr.  Aneurin 
Sevan  that  our  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  Western  Eto'ope  and  that  these  na- 
tions be  left  with  Swiss-like  home  guard 
units  for  their  protection.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  prcH^osal  could  lead  to  suicide 
on  the  part  of  the  West. 

The  consequences  of  the  change  in 
power,  or  what  at  least  the  world  thinks 
is  a  sliif t  in  power,  were  clearly  seen  at 
the  recent  NATO  conference  In  Paris. 
The  United  States  wanted  to  gain  the 
agreement  on  our  western  European  al- 
hes  to  take  our  intermediate  missiles  and 
to  build  launching  bases  for  them. 

The  Europeans  saw  two  things  con- 
cerning this  proposaL  First,  they  saw 
that  by  accepting  our  intermediate  mis- 
siles and  by  building  laxmching  sites  they 
would  become  prime  targets  if  the  Rus- 
sians determined  to  begin  a  war.  If 
they  did  not  accept  the  missiles  and 
build  the  launching  sites,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  thought  there  was  at  least 
a  chance,  if  war  broke  out.  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  more  likely  launch  their 
ICBMs  on  the  United  States,  which 
might  leave  Europe  free  of  the  conse- 
quences. This  was  put  very  forcefully 
and  succinctly  by  the  strong  anti-Com- 


munist. Jules  Moch,  recently  ^hen  he 
declared  that  Prance  could  remain  neu- 
tral while  the  United  States  and  Russia 
shot  it  out  overhead  with  long  range 
missiles.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  assumption  because  the  Rt^slans  in 
a  future  war  would,  in  my  opiiiion.  try 
to  overrun  Europe  at  some  stag^  anyway 
and  the  Eiu'opeans  could  not  poisibly  ex- 
pect to  remain  neutral  and  frea 

Second,  our  aUies  knew  that  bur  mis- 
siles would  not  be  ready  for  19  months 
or  2  years,  and  they  hesitated  tQ  commit 
themselves  to  such  an  agreement,  which 
they  thought  would  endanger  their 
security,  before  they  actually  had  the 
deterring  power  of  the  missiles  on  hand 
and  ready  to  use. 

Tharef  ore,  since  October,  we  aave  seen 
a  change  in  the  basic  facts  of  the  cold 
war,  and  this  has  led  to  a  shift  in  stra- 
tegic thinking.  Prom  the  end  bf  World 
War  n  until  October  4,  1957,  the  basic 
military  concern  of  the  Europeans  was 
to  know  that  the  United  Stalles  would 
come  to  their  aid  in  case  of  a  Russian 
land  attack  and  that  we  woul^  furnish 
both  troops  on  the  ground  and  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  to  first  ^eter  the 
Russians  from  an  attack,  and. [if  neces- 
sary, to  retaliate  if  the  Russlaiis  were  so 
foolhardy  as  to  attack.  This  was  also 
our  concern,  but  immediately,  at  least, 
the  Europeans  needed  us  far  o^ore  than 
we  needed  them. 

Now,  however,  things  have  changed. 
While  the  Europeans  still  need  us  in  case 
of  Russian  attack  on  them,  we  ^eed  them 
as  much  or  more  for  airbases  and  mis- 
sile-launching sites  to  deter  thg  Russians 
tTcm  launching  the  ICBM  oA  us  and, 
in  case  that  should  happen,  ta  retaliate 
with  SAC  and  the  intermediatie  missiles 
from  Western  Europe  and  tlie  Middle 
East. 

For  the  first  time,  thereforei  we  need 
the  Europeans,  at  least  immediately,  as 
much  as  they  need  us,  and  sopie  Euro- 
peans think  that  we  need  tliem  more 
than  they  need  us.  Therefora  many  of 
them,  primarily  those  out  of  jower  and 
In  opposition  to  the  gover^ents  in 
power,  are  urging  that  the  pri^  of  their 
cooperation  should  go  up,  cithers  are 
urging  neutralism,  and  still  owiers  hope 
for  a  settlement  with  the  Russians  even 
on  terms  which,  to  my  mind,  wbuld  leave 
both  Europe,  the  United  State*,  and  the 
free  world  in  mortal  danger.     ' 

When  the  NATO  Conf erencejtook  place 
we  wanted  an  agreement  with  tour  Euro- 
pean allies  on  missile  bases,  which  they 
were  reluctant  to  give.  They  wanted  us 
to  agree  to  negotiate  with  th«  Russians 
on  terms  which  we  were  reluctant  to 
accept.  The  result  was  that  we  agreed 
only  in  principle  to  negotiate]  and  they 
agreed,  but  only  in  principli,  to  take 
our  missiles,  with  the  real  posstbiUty  that 
both  sides  would  have  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  alter  affairs  when  ^t  came  to 
working  out  the  details.  It  ia  one  thing 
to  agree  in  principle  to  take  the  missiles 
and  construct  the  sites  but  the  Euro- 
peans have  a  chance  to  have  a4other  look 
when  the  NATO  commander:  begins  to 
negotiate  about  particular  sitQs  and  par- 
ticular launching  bases.  ! 

Thus,  there  has  been  an  alteration  In 
relations    between    ourselves  >  and    our 
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European  allies,  and  we  na\  r  have  a  new 
military  framework  within  which  coop- 
eration on  poUtlcal  and  ecbnomic  lines 
must  proceed.  If  at  this  tli»e  the  United 
States  were  to  fail  to  pass  a  meaningful 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act — 
I  emphasize  the  word  '^antagful"— 
and  if  the  Europeans  beUeVed  that  bar- 
riers to  trade  with  us  were  ntow  to  become 
more  formidable  to  themj  the  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World  would  be  devastating. 

Such  an  act  on  our  pari  would  be  a 
great  national  folly.    The  pressures  for 

neutralism  in  Europe  and  toe  Free  World 
would  be  compounded.  The  NATO  al- 
liance and  Free  World  cooperation  might 
very  well  disintegrate.  The  Evuropeans 
would  be  forced  to  trade  with  the  Rus- 
sians for  their  basic  econo^c  and  stra- 
tegic needs.  This  would  bring  with  it 
political  ties  of  incomparable  harm  to 
us  all.  It  would  mean  shifts  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  European  countries  away 
from  us  and  toward  the  Russians.  We 
would  not  get  Exiropean  ^nissile  bases 
which,  for  a  considerable  pjeriod  of  time, 
would  leave  us  greatly  wttikened  while 
the  bases  for  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand would  become  less  s^ure. 

SXJSSIAN    FKOPOSaIs 

Lest  some  ttiink  I  may  t>e  exaggerat- 
ing, let  me  cite  the  propc^al  which  the 
Russians  have  already  maqe  in  the  Eco- 
nomic CcHnmission  for  Europe — ECE — at 
Geneva  for  a  comprehensive  all-Euro- 
pean agreement  on  economic  coopera- 
tion. This  proposal  includes  not  orUy 
matters  of  trade  and  international  pay- 
ments but  also  questions  of  transporta- 
tion, communications,  credit  and  bank- 
ing, insurance,  the  use  oC  natural  re- 
sources, the  extension  of  (Scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  and  the  exchange 
of  experience  in  science,  technique,  pro- 
duction and  the  peaceful  ijLses  of  atomic 
energy,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
the  proposal  is  to  form  a  very  close  eco- 
nomic unit  for  all  Europe]  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Europe  joined  to- 
gether and  with  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  countries  cooperating. 

Thus  far  these  proposals  have  not 
been  accepted  by  oiu*  European  aUies 
and,  in  fact,  were  virtually  rejected  by 
them  when  It  appeared  ihat  the  Rus- 
sians were  using  them  largely  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  However,  they  are  still 
before  committees  of  the  ECE  and  if  we 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  become  a  pro- 
tectionist and  Isolationist  nation  by  fail- 
ing to  pass  a  meaningful  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Acti  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  thajt  the  Russians 
would  pursue  these  propolis  with  great 
vigor  and  that  the  Euilopeans  would 
probably  be  forced  to  wiork  out  some 
arrangements  in  these  matters  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  closer  political  tiles  with  Russia 
and  with  Its  satellites.       I 

Therefore,  to  fail  to  pass  the  act  at  a 
time  when  we  need  our  European  allies 
as  much  as  they  need  us.  and  at  a  time 
when  the  concept  of  "Fortress  America" 
is  more  absurd  than  It  hat  ever  been  be- 
fore because  we  are  in  no  way  safe  from 
a  possible  ICBM  attack,  wloxild  Invite  the 
disintegration  of  the  def e  use  of  the  free 
world  which  have  been  so  laboriously 


built  up  at  a  cost  of  many  l^llions  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.    Such  an  act 

would  be  one  of  great  national  XoUy  and 
of  even  greater  irresponsibility. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  first  and  foremost, 
that  we  should  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  an  adequate  manner  and 
accept  mP"'*^^*^'P  in  the  OTC. 

U THB  COMMON  MASKST  AMD  nUCX  TSADE  ABBA 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  common  market  and  free 
trade  area,  and  the  effect  wliich  that 
should  have  upon  our  trade  polk^r.  First 
let  me  discuss  the  common  market. 

A.  THI  COmCON  ICARKET 

As  a  result  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Rome 
on  March  25,  1957.  and  its  ratification 
by  the  parUaments  of  the  six  member 
countries,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity or  "common  market"  treaty 
came  into  effect  on  January  1.  1958.  Its 
members  Include  France,  Western  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Lux- 
embourg, the  same  six  countries  who  are 
members  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  who  also  signed  last 
March  the  treaty  for  the  European  Atom- 
ic Energy  Community,  called  Euratom. 

The  common  market  has  been  built 
on  the  institutions  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Commmilty  which  came  Into  force  on 
July  25,  1952.    The  Coal  and  Sted  Com- 
munity, which  has  been  in  operation  for 
5\^  years,  h£is  been  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess and  has  led  to  greater  production 
and  specialization,  and  the  virtual  free 
flow  of  coal  and  steel  among  the  six 
countries  to  the  benefit  of  them  all — 
although  there  are  six  countries  in  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  com- 
mon market,  there  are  only  four  trading 
areas  since  Holland,  Belgiimi,  and  Lux- 
embourg have  already  formed  the  Bene- 
lux customs   union.     It   has   abolished 
or  is  to  the  process  of  completing  the 
abolition  of  tariffs,  quotas,  currency  re- 
strictions on  pajrments  for  coal  and  steel, 
subsidies,  and  artificial  barriers  to  the 
free  fiow  of  coal  and  steel,  and  many  of 
the  protective  and  monopolistic  practices 
which    have    heretofore    characterized 
these  industries.   I  can  say  from  my  per- 
sonal study  of  and  visit  to  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  heartening  and  encouraging  move- 
ments which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  ever 
to  examine.    One  sees  a  real  burst  of 
energy  and  vitality  and  completed  works 
which  give  one  great  confidence  that  the 
Europeans   are   far  from  decadent  or 
finished  but  are  giving  to  Eiu-ope  a  new 
life  and  a  new  vitality. 

In  addition,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity has  l>r ought  common  institutions 
among  the  six  countries  in  which  na- 
tional barriers  have  been  eliminated  and 
a  strong  foundation  for  European  eco- 
nomic and  political  union  has  been  es- 
tablished. I  want  to  mention,  sjjecifical- 
ly,  one  striking  feature  at  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community.  In  the  assembly, 
which  is  composed  of  members  of  parUa- 
ment  from  each  of  t3je  six  countries, 
the  members  sit  by  political  parties  and 
TK>t  by  countries. 

I  see  In  the  Chamber  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrATJVKRl. 
I  know  that  in  his  great  work  for  an 
international  political  legislative  body, 
he  has  always  emphasized  that  such  a 


body  would  come  to  maturity  when  the 
members  sat  by  political  pauties,  and 
not  merely  by  countries. 

The  six  ****^<*T  have  now  gone  for- 
ward a«ain  and  have  taken  a  page  from 
history.  Ttwy  recall  that  Oennan  poUt- 
lcal tmi^  really  had  its  beginning  with 
the  f ormatioQ  of  the  free  customs  unions 
ttmew\g  the  German  states  in  1834  and  in 
1887.  These  movements,  called  the  Zol- 
Iverein,  came  as  a  result  of  the  writings 
of  Priedrlch  Ust.  tt^o.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  spent  some  years  in  this  coun- 
try and  had  realized  that  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  was 
largely  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  had 
a  great  internal  free  trade  market. 

Therefore,   with   the  Coal  said   Steel 
Community  as  its  base,  the  same  six 
countries  are  now  establishing  the  com- 
mon market  for  a  customs  union  be- 
tween and  among  them.    In  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Euratom  Treaties  there 
are  pnwisioiis  for  common  institutions 
with  the  Coal  and  Sted  Community  so 
that  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  com- 
mon court,  a  common  assembly,  a  com- 
mon council  of  ministers — although  the 
composition  will  vary  according  to  the 
subject  matter  discuBsed — and  separate 
but  similar   administrative  organs  for 
each  called  the  commission  or,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
the  high  authority.    The  common  mar- 
ket also  provides  for  the  complete  mo- 
bUity    of    labor    between    the    member 
countries  and,  as  in  the  Coal  £uid  Steel 
Community,  a  common  fund  to  indem- 
nify workers  and  concerns  who  may  be 
damaged  by  the  reductions  and  ultimate 
aboUtion  of  tariffs.    Thus,  It  would  be 
possible  to  move  unemployed  Italians  to 
the  northern  countries,  such  as  Prance 
and  Germany,  wh««  they  might  work 
In  t^e  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  in 
other  industries. 

There  is  already  a  European  Pasrments 
Union  which  amongst  other  functions, 
acts  as  an  international  clearinghouse 
for  checks;  and  if  all  these  ventures  suc- 
ceed, the  moving  spirits  in  these  o»-gan- 
Izations,  let  by  Jean  Monnet,  hope  to 
establish  a  common  currency.  Once 
ttiis  is  done,  ttie  steps  to  political  union 
should  not  be  too  great — see  exhibit  2 
for  an  exposition  of  the  oomuKm  market 
provisions. 

My  personal  belief  Is  that  ttie  move- 
ment towards  economic  and  political 
union  has  now  progressed  so  far  that  a 
true  United  States  of  Europe  will  in  fact 
develop  very  soon,  provided  the  wotW  is 
given  peace.  For  the  countries  have  al- 
ready agreed  how  this  Is  to  occur,  have 
actually  begun  the  changes  necessary  to 
bring  it  about,  and  have  a  rather  pre- 
cise timetable  for  further  steps  on  which 
agreement  has  been  reached. 

We  all  should  welcome  this  movement 
and  ^ould  seek  to  help  it  develop.  If 
170  miUion  people  in  the  center  of  Eu- 
rope can  once  be  united  tmder  common 
economic  and  political  Institutions,  this 
shoxild  greatly  strwigthen  Europe  and 
ttie  free  world,  increase  production  and 
trade,  raise  the  general  standard  of  liv- 
ing, solve  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems, and  present  a  bulwatlc  againsA 
fSoviet  aggreision,  all  of  which  have  been 
American  policy  to  promote  since  the 
end  of  W<»W  War  n.    We  Ato\M  give 


It  our  unqualified  support,  tar  in  the 
long  run  it  win  atrengtben  us  alL  We 
need  constantly  to  realize  that  it  to  to 
oar  Interest  to  have  prosperous  neigh- 
bors and  allies.  We  cannot  seU  to  pov- 
erty-stricken peoples.  As  ooiuitnes  pro- 
duce more,  they  can  buy  more. 

The  common  maxtet,  hOTAwer,  with 
all  tts  advantages,  will  bring  with  it 
numerous  new  problems  and  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States.  These  im- 
mediate consequences  and  interests  must 
not  be  overlooked  by  us  for  we  have  par- 
ticular reasons  to  be  caacexued.  with 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  sell  great  qiun- 
tities  of  American  goods  in  this  market. 
In  1955  we  sold  $2.1  bilUon  or  15.5  per- 
cent of  our  total  exports,  excluding  spe- 
cial categories  of  defense  equipment  and 
support,  to  the  six  common  market  coun- 
tries. In  1956  we  sold  $2.8  billioQ  or  17.2 
percent  of  our  total  exports  to  these  6 
countries,  and  in  the  first  10  montbs  at 
1957  we  sold  $2.6  biUIon  and  171  penent 
of  our  total  exports  to  them — 41  percent 
of  our  exported  vegetable  oil  went  to 
these  countries ;  31  perc«it  of  our  exports 
ta  tobacco ;  35  percent  of  our  raw  cotton 
exports;  23  percent  of  the  petroleum  sold 
abroad:  and  54  percent  of  the  value  of 
our  exported  coaL 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  selling 
about  one-sixth  of  oiu:  exports  to  the 
common  market  countries. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Preddent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  should  have  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  when  he  was  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  pointed  out,  which  did  not  prove  to 
be  well  founded,  concerning  the  Steel  and 
Coal  Community  and  the  effort  for  unity 
among  the  western  European  nations. 

I  remember  in  the  beginning,  when 
this  organization  was  first  proposed,  that 
some  pessimists  thought  that  these  na- 
tions by  uniting  in  this  way  might  indi- 
cate that  they  would  be  more  neutralistic 
in  their  approach  in  connection  wlUi  the 
problems  between  the  East  and  the  West ; 
that  by  having  a  greater  means  of  their 
own,  they  might  not  want  to  aline  them- 
selves with  either  the  East  or  the  West, 
but  would  pursue  a  more  neutralistic 
course  than  they  would  as  individual  na- 
tions. 

I  have  talked  with  many  persons  who 
have  the  feeling  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has,  namely,  that  of  elation  over 
the  great  progress  which  has  lieen  made. 
The  feeling  is  that  a  stitmgei-  Europe 
will  have  a  much  better  influence  on  the 
free  world,  and  will  make  it  a  much  bet- 
ter ally  of  the  United  States,  than  simply 
operating  independently  as  single  na- 
tions; that  rather  than  being  weakened 
the  alhanee  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened. I  wonder  if  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator  from  HMnols. 

Mr.DOUGOiAS.  Yes ;  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  completely  correct.  One 
of  the  concrete  things  it  has  efTected  has 
been  the  enabling  of  the  French  and  the 
West  Germans  to  cooperate  very  dosely 
together.  These  nations  hare  been  hls- 
torte  enemies  in  the  past  They  have 
now  been  working  in  very  close  aDiance 
In  coal  and  steel  and  In  a  very  close  alli- 
ance in  the  common  market. 
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ICr.  KEPAX7VER.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  pxeeent  when  the  French  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Henri  Alphand,  gave  a 
farewell  dinner  for  the  Oerman  Ambas- 
sador, Dr.  Hetns  L  Krekeler,  who  was 
leavlns  to  work  In  the  Steel  and  Coal 
Commmiity.  Both  gentlonen  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
wounds  of  the  past  had  been  healed, 
and  that  the  working  together  through 
the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  was  the 
cause  of  better  relationships  between  the 
French  and  the  Oerman  people. 

lir.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tenne8...ee  is  completely  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

BCr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  very  fine  talk  he  is  mak- 
ing in  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  He  is 
disciissing  a  subject  which  needs  con- 
sideration. He  is  making  a  very  valuable 
contribution. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  FIRST 
PLIOHT  OP  AN  AIRPLANE  AT  AN 
ARMY  INSTALLATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Paynb  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
6078)  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able markers  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  to  com- 
memorate the  Arst  fight  of  an  airplane  on 
an  Army  installation,'  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  RECIPROCAL 
TRADE  ACT  AND  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
THE  ORGANIZATION  FOR  TRADE 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  3rield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senator's  excellent  presentation  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  reenactment 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
I  subscribe  to  his  position,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  position  of  tlie  administra- 
tion; I  believe  the  act  should  be  renewed 
for  5  years. 

Perhaps  I  anticipate  the  Senator's 
argument.  He  has  been  making  a  very 
clear  presentation  of  the  development 
of  the  common  market,  in  Europe.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  intend  to  point 
out  that  a  great  part  of  our  dollar  mar- 
ket is  represented  by  our  trade  with 
these  countries  and  other  European 
countries,  and,  further,  that  a  great  part 
of  that  market  and  that  trade  is  imder 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  by  means  of 
the  agreements  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  that  approximate^ 
one-sixth  of  oiu:  exports  go  to  the  six 
countries  of  the  common  market  area; 
and  that  if  we  include  the  nations  in 
the  so-called  free-trade  area,  about 
which  I  shall  speak  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  total  is  approximately  28  percent. 


(See  exhibit  1  for  total  Uni^  States 
export  and  import  figures.) 

Bfr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  tUe  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  questio  i. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  j  the  new 
problems  and  the  size  of  our  trade  with 
them,  it  is  essential  that  we  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  join  the  CTC, 
unless  we  are  to  find  ourselves  lat  a  great 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  our  foreign 
trade. 

The  Common  Maiicet  Treaty  provides 
for  the  establishhient  of  a  customs  union 
over  a  period  of  12  to  15  yea^,  and  of 
course  provides  for  much  morf  also;  but 
it  is  this  aspect  of  it  that  prin^rily  con- 
cerns our  trade  policy.  , 

During  this  period  of  12  to  IJB  years  all 
tariffs  between  the  6  member  countries 
or  the  4  trading  areas — because  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg  arejin  1  trad- 
ing area — are  to  be  done  away  with 
during  3  stages  of  4  years,  with  the  pos- 
sibiUty  that  the  first  stage  may  be  ex- 
tended to  5  or  6  years,  and  that  delays 
in  the  last  2  periods  may  c4me  about 
only  by  virtual  unanimous  agreement 
among  the  6,  but  in  no  case  to  extend 
beyond  a  total  of  15  years.  4^otas  be- 
tween the  member  countri^  will  be 
abolished  over  the  12-15-yefcr  period. 
In  addition,  a  common  external  tariff 
will  be  established  at  the  lenrel  of  the 
arithmetic  average  of  the  individual 
tariff  rates  of  the  six  countrii  s  in  effect 
on  January  1,  1957 — see  exhibit  3  for  the 
detailed  timetable  of  how  thp  common 
market  tariff  i>rovisions  will  come  into 
effect. 

The  treaty  provides  that '  the  tariff 
barriers  of  the  member  countxues  against 
each  other  wUl  be  lowered  byj  successive 
stages,  which,  in  effect,  amo\|nt  to  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  the  first  4 -year  pe- 
riod, 30  percent  in  the  second  4-year 
period,  and  40  percent  or  the  remainder 
in  the  final  4-year  period.  The  first 
reduction  in  the  first  period  of  10  per- 
cent will  occur  on  January  1j  1959,  or  a 
year  after  the  treaty  has  gone  into 
effect. 

The  common  external  tariff,  which 
would  be  against  us,  will  al^o  go  into 
effect  at  about  the  same  ^ate.  The 
arithmetic  average  for  individual  prod- 
ucts is  now  being  calculated.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  4-year  period,  30  ^percent  of 
the  difference  above  or  beloW  the  new 
common  tariff  wUl  be  removed  by  indi- 
vidual members:  30  percent,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  stage;  and  the  remainder,  or 
40  percent,  at  the  end  of  the  third  stage. 
.Suppose,  for  example,  thak  the  new 
arithmetic  average  of  the  I  individual 
tariffs  of  the  six  member  countries  on 
American  automobiles  were  f 0  percent. 
If  the  French  duty  were  now-35  percent 
and  if  the  Dutch  duty  were  how  5  per- 
cent, the  difference  betwe^  each  of 
those  rates  and  the  new  coi^mon  tariff 
would  be  15  points.  The  French  would 
be  required  to  lower  their  tfiriff  by  30 
percent  of  this  difference,  i|i  the  first 
stage;  and  the  Dutch,  to  raise  their 
tariff  by  30  percent  of  the  difference  in 
the  first  stage,  so  that  the  i)ew  French 
tariff  would  be  lowered  froih  35  to  30 
percent,  and  the  Dutch  tai1|(  would  be 
increased  from  5  to  10  percfnt,  in  this 
first  period.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
stages,  the  tariff  rates  on  autqtnobiles  for 


all  six  countries,  as 
outside  world,  woxild  be 
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The  implications  of  these  arrange- 
ments for  the  United  States  are  very  Im- 
portant. While  the  atrerage  rates 
against  our  products  wl)l  not  be  in- 
creased, the  differoitial  beliween  the  rates 
for  our  products  and  the{  rates  for  the 
products  of  member  coimtHes  will  be  In- 
creased. This  will  be  a  disadvantage  to 
us.    Let  us  take  an  example. 

If  the  present  French  tariff  on  tractors 
were  20  percent,  and  if  it  were  applied 
equally  to  all,  as  it  must  be  Under  the  obli- 
gations of  GATT  memberihip,  a  French 
importer  would  make  his  decision  to  buy, 
let  us  say,  either  an  American  or  Germaui 
tractor  on  a  variety  of  issues — such  as 
quality,  transportation  costs,  availability 
of  parts,  and  so  forth— Which  are  not 
associated  with  the  tarifi,  because  the 
tariff  between  France  ai^d  the  United 
States  and  between  Frahce  and  Ger- 
many would  be  the  same.  However,  as 
the  common  market  con)es  into  effect, 
the  tariff  between  the  French  and  the 
Germans  will  be  eliminated,  but  the  tariff 
against  the  United  States  will  be  the 
average  of  the  existing  tariffs  of  the  six 
member  nations.  Therefore,  the  French 
importer  will  now  no  doubt  buy  the  Ger- 
man tractor  duty  free,  rather  than  the 
American  tractor,  upon  Which  a  tariff 
of,  let  us  say,  20  percent  is  maintained. 
In  fact,  he  might  well  buy  an  inferior 
German  tractor — one  whioh  he  would  not 
buy  if  other  factors  were]  eqaai — rather 
than  pay  the  duty  on  an  American  trac- 
tor or  on  a  tractor  front  still  another 
third  country,  such  as  Canada. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  draw  the  first 
conclusion,  namely,  that  if  United  States 
products  are  not  to  be  snut  out  of  the 
common  market  countriea  we  must  have 
the  authority  to  make  reciprocal  ar« 
rangements  with  the  common  market  for 
reductions  in  the  common  external  tar- 
iffs, at  the  same  relative 
internal  tariffs  between 
reduced. 

Since  the  internal  tariffs  are  to  be  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  30  percent  in  the 
first  4-year  to  6-year  pffriod.  we  must 
have  the  authority  to  bargain  with  the 
common  market  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to 
reduce  their  external  tariffs  by  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  in  this  period. 

Mr.  Cl^ARK^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld?  | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  an^  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Penhsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  bill  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  would  give  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs  by  30  percent.  Is  it 
not  limited  to  5  percent  a  year  for  6 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     So  the 
fill  the  complete  needs  which  the  Senator 
thinks  are  important,  would  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  it  would  not.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  provision  to  re- 
duce tariffs  by  30  perceni  in  the  first  5- 
year  period,  so  as  to  make  it  completely 
parallel  to  the  common  market  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  abk  the  Senator 
why  it  seems  we  are  always  asked  to  ex- 


rate  that  the 
the    six   are 


bill  would  not 


tend  the  Bedproeal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  which  now  goes  t»ck  for  20  years, 
by  providing  for  periods  of  extension  of 
2,  3,  or  5  years?  Why  should  it  not  be 
made  permanent,  without  any  limita- 
tion? ^  ^ 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  great  drive  to  reduce  the  time  of  exten- 
sion of  the  act  to  2  or  3  years.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  6-year  extension  Is  roughly 
the  length  o<  the  first  transitional  period 
inside  the  bommon  market 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  addition  to  being  a 
fine  statesman,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  also  a  practical  poUticlan.  I  for  one 
would  like  to  see  Congress  enact  a  law 
making  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
permanent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  vote  for  it. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  from  then  on.  if  any- 
one wanted  to  change  the  act,  it  would 
be  up  to  him  to  initiate  that  action,  in- 
stead of  having  Congress  take  up  the 
extension  of  the  act  every  2  or  3  years. 
I  would  vote  for  such  a  tiiU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  vote  for  It. 
I  would  say  an  extension  of  the  act  for 
5  years  is  the  T"<nifmim,  and  I  preferably 
should  like  to  see  a  provision  for  a  30- 
percent  decrease  instead  of  25. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat  a  paragrai^ 
since  the  internal  tariffs  are  to  be  re- 
duced at  the  rate  of  30  percent  in  the 
first  4-year  to  6  year  period,  we  must 
have  the  authority  to  bargain  with  the 
common  market  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
to  reduce  their  external  tariffs  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  in  this  period. 

The  new  extension  of  the  Reciproeal 
Trade  Act  would  grant  authority  to  us  to 
negotiate  reductions  in  tariffs  by  5  per- 
cent a  year  or  by  25  percent  over  the 
next  5  years.  This  authority,  which  al- 
most awJroximates  the  percentage  re- 
duction witliin  the  common  market,  is 
vital  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  great  shift 
among  the  six  away  from  American 
products  toward  products  of  the  mem- 
bers. This  is  in  our  narrow  self-inter- 
est and  should  be  understood  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

My  second  conclusion  is  that  as  the 
first  stage  of  the  conunon  external  tariff 
will  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first 
4-year  period — or  in  1962 — and  as  the 
first  stages  of  the  reductions  of  the  tar- 
iffs between  members  will  occur  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1959.  again  on  July  1,  1960,  and 
again  on  January  1.  1962,  we  must  have 
the  5-year  authority  to  negotiate  which 
is  included  in  the  present  extension,  and 
have  that  as  a  minimum.    A  1-year,  or  2- 
year,  or  even  a  3 -year  extension  would 
be  no  good  at  all,  for  we  must  have  some 
stability  and  continuity  in  our  negoti- 
ations  in   this   period   when  so   many 
changes  affecting  our  vital  Interest  sue  to 
take  place  in  the  common  market.    Nor 
would  it  be  enough  to  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  to 
not  more  than  10  or  15  percent.    If  this 
were  done,  we  would  not  have  enough 
marbles  to  be  admitted  into  the  game, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  gave 
the  example  of  a  tractor  or  automobile, 
and  said  the  size  of  the  tariff  on  that 
would  be  30  percent. 


Mr.  DOOGLAS.    Twenty  peteent.    Z 
merely  daoee  that  as  an  iUustratkm. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Would  the  tariff 
he  higher  en  some  other  prodnets? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tes. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  llierefore,  would  a 
5  peraent  reduction  in  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  Pzvstdent  enable  us  to  negoiiate 
evenly  on  those  products  where  the  tar- 
iff was  substantially  higher  than  25  or 
30  pero«it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  tMnk  we  shall  have 
enough  power  to  negotiate  with  a  pos- 
sible 25  or  30  percent  reduction  in  our 
tariffs  over  that  period  of  time.  I  think 
that  w(Hild  give  us  enough  leew^  in 
which  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOU(3LAS.     Mr.  President,  my 
third  point  is  allied  to  the  seotHxl  point: 
If  we  fail  to  extend  the  act.  or  so 
weaken  it  as  to  make  it  ineffective,  we 
mjyiLU  have  nothing  to  offer  the  Euro- 
peans for  concessions  from  them,  and 
we  now  have  more  to  gain  from  recipjro- 
cal  reductions  of  tarifls  with  the  common 
market    than    we    presently    have    in 
bilateral  tariff  reductions.    At  the  pres- 
ent time,  if  we  do  not  bargain  or  agree 
to  reduce  tariffs  with  individual  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  rate  in  both  coun- 
tries remains  the  same  to  us  and  to  all 
third  countries.    Thus,  while  this  rate 
may  prevent  some  trade,  at  least  our 
products  are  at  no  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries.   Therefore,    in    the    new    period 
wtiich   is   now    beginning,    a   reciprocal 
agreement   between  ourselves  and   the 
common  market  will  bring  with  it  not 
only  the  advantages  which  come  from 
greater  trade  under  bilateral  agreements, 
but  it  would  prevent  a  discrimination 
against  our  products  which  would  other- 
wise   occur.    Mutual    concessions    now 
will  not  only  bring  an  increase  in  trade, 
but  will  prevent  an  actual  decrease  in  our 
trade  which  would  occur  if  we  failed  to 
act.    We.  therefore,  have  more  to  gain 
from  future  negotiations,  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  lose  if  we  fail  to  negotiate, 
than  ever  before.    This  makes  a  mean- 
ingful extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  of  greater  importance  to  our  imme- 
diate interests  now  than  has  ever  been 
true  in  the  past.    For  if  we  stand  still, 
we  shall  automatically  suffer  a  loss  and 
a  discrimination.     But  we  will  need  time 
in  which  to  negotiate,  and  3  years  wiU 
not  be  enough-    We  will  need  as  much 
time  as  the  common  market  provides  for 
its  first  period  and  as  much  authority  to 
reduce  present  tariffs  as  the  common 
market  Is  going  to  put  into  effect,  namely, 
5  years  and  30  percent. 


B.   THX   >US 

The  British  saw  very  early  that  the 
estaUishment  of  the  common  market 
would  have  the  same  consequences  for 
them  which  I  have  just  outlined  it  would 
have  for  us.  About  28  percait  of 
Britain's  total  exports  go  to  Western 
Europe,  and  about  15  percait  go  to  the 
six  common-market  countries.  An  even 
greater  proportion  of  her  exports  of 
specific  commodities  go  to  West«Ti 
Europe,  such  as  about  90  percent  of  her 
coal  exports,  over  70  percent  of  her  ex- 
ports of  oil,  and  between  30  and  40  per- 


eent  of  her  ships  and  nonf erroos  oieta], 
wo6l.  and  mactitnrry  exports.    In  addi- 
tion, ttw  Independent  members  ot  ttie 
British  Oommonwealth  send  aboot   17 
percent  of  their  total  exports  to  the  6 
countries  of  the  common  market,  and 
the  British  ecrionftes  send  about  14  per- 
cent of  their  total  exports  to  the  com- 
mon^narket  countries.    Again,  for  spe- 
etflc  important   oommodlties  the  per- 
centages are  much  higher,  so  that  the 
indQ>endent  Commonwealth  areas  send 
over  50  percent  of  their  exports  of  hides 
and  skins,  about  40  perc^it  of  their  ex- 
ports of  vegetable  oils.  Jute,  wool  and 
eoooa.  and  25  percent  of  their  copper 
exports  to  Western  Europe  outside  Great 
Britain.    The  cotonies  send  35  percent 
of  their  coffee  exports,  about  30  percent 
of  their  rubber  exports,  and  25  percent 
of  their  vegetaUe-oil  exports  to  Western 
EUir(9>e  outside  Great  Britain. 

To  lose  these  markets  or  to  see  a  great 
decline  in  them  because  of  free  trade 
within  the  common  market  and  ^e 
French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  associated 
territories,  was  something  Britain  could 
ill  afford  to  see  hc4>pen.  She  prcqxMed. 
therefore,  through  the  OEEC  that  an 
outer  free-trade  area  be  associated  with 
the  common  market.  This  outer  free- 
trade  area  would  be  composed  of  Britain, 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Swttaer- 
land,  and  Austria,  and  probably  also 
Turkey,  Greece.  Portugal.  Ireland,  and 
Iceland  on  the  periphery  of  Europe. 

The  free-trade  area  and  the  common 
market  together  would  thus  include 
about  250  m^iinn  people.  In  this  huge 
area,  with  a  population  50  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
industrial  goods  would  eventually  flow 
without  barriers  of  tariffs  or  trade. 

The  British  proposal  differed,  however, 
from  the  ooounon-market  treaty  in 
numerous  ways,  the  main  differences 
being: 

First.  There  would  indeed  be  a  com- 
mon market  among  ttie  original  six  plus 
the  free-trade  area,  but  only  in  industrial 
goods.  Agricultural  commodities  were 
to  be  excluded.  As  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  in  particular,  opposed  this 
point,  it  now  appears  that  some  other 
arrangement  than  the  complete  exclu- 
sion of  agricultural  products  will  have  to 
be  worked  out. 

Second.  While  there  would  be  free 
trade  within  both  areas,  the  free -trade 
area  would  not  establish  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  as  does  the  common  market. 
but  woiild  continue  the  existing  tariffs 
of  each  country  against  outside  third 
parties. 

Third.  The  free  trade  area  would  be 
confined  to  trade  only  and  would  not  in- 
clude the  agreements  on  laiior,  trans- 
portation.  and  so  forth,  nor  the  poUtieal 
and  other  institutions  covered  by  the 
common  market  treaty,  whoee  purpose  is 
to  lead  to  a  European  federation. 

Fourth.  Whfie  the  common  mailcet 
wouM  include  certain  Ftench,  ItiJian, 
and  Belgian  colonial  areas,  the  free-trade 
area  would  exclude  the  British  Common- 
wealth countries  and  the  British  colonial 


areas. 

TL  has  now  been  determined  through 
the  OEEC  that  the  free-trade  area  is 
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feasible  and  it  has  beoi  agreed  to  In  prin- 
ciple  8o  that  it  now  appears  fairly  cer- 
tain that  some  form  of  free-trade  area 
In  association  with  the  common  market 
will  actually  be  worked  out  and  will  come 
into  effect. 

How  important  the  countries  included 
in  the  free-trade  area  to  the  United 
States  can  be  seen  from  a  few  fig\ires  on 
American  trade.  If  we  take  the  trade  to 
both  the  free-trade  area  and  common 
market  countries  of  Western  Europe — 
which  excludes,  of  course,  trade  with 
Spain,  Finland,  and  Yugoslavia — we  find 
that  the  United  States  sold  $3.8  billion, 
or  27.9  percent,  of  our  total  exports  to 
them  in  1955;  $4.7  billion,  or  28.3  percent. 
of  ova  total  exports  in  1956;  and  $4.46 
billion,  or  28.5  percent,  of  our  total  ex- 
ports to  them  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1957.  llius,  our  exports  to  this  area 
comprise  a  most  signlflcant  part  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  even  now  provide  Jobs 
for  close  to  1.5  million  American  workers. 

The  Implications  for  the  United  States 
of  the  common  market  and  free-trade 
area  were  put  very  well  by  Mrs.  Miriam 
Camps,  of  the  State  Department,  in  the 
very  excellent  compendium  of  papers  on 
foreign-trade  policy   published   by   the 


tariff  rates  to  goods  from  the  Imperial 
preference  areas  than  are  granted  to 
third  countries.  In  return  ^ese  areas 
give  preferential  treatment  to  British 
goods  as  against  goods  from  third  coun- 
tries. Where  this  is  done  by  tariff  rates, 
the  British  in  general  grant  a  10  percent 
advantage  to  imperial  prefertnce  goods. 

As  the  common  market  anc^  free  trade 
area  come  into  effect,  and  as  goods  flow 
freely  between  and  among  the  countries 
Involved,  the  effect  will  be  for  European 
goods  to  come  into  Britain  fvee  of  duty 
while  imperial  preference  gobds.  which 
now  have  duties,  will  be  kept  at  their 
old  rates,  and  goods  from  wird  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  will  be  at  an  even  Higher  rate 
than  goods  from  the  other  two  .areas. 

Because  about  50  percent  of  the  Brit- 
ish imports  from  the  imperial  preference 
areas  are  agricultural  prodi|cts.  which 
probably  will  not  be  exclude^  from  the 
free  trade  area  arrangementsJ  at  least  as 
much  as  the  British  originally  proposed, 
but  for  which  some  form  of  managed 
arrangements  may  well  be  worked  out, 
and  for  which  tariffs  are  generally  very 
low  or  nonexistent,  and  as  |inother  40 
percent  of  the  goods  are  ra\f  materials 
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Our  State  is  one  wheiB  many  people 
In  the  tuna-fishing  industry,  in  the 
growing  of  cherries  and  filberts,  and  in 
the  production  of  pIywoo4.  feel  that  thej 
have  been  damaged  by  llmports.  I  do 
not  necessarily  concede  Iftiat,  but  It  has 
certainly  been  brought  h^me  to  me  very 
forcefully  and  in  terms  i  of  protest  by 
some  of  my  constituents  who  were  dis- 
satisfied when  I  voted  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  addition,  our  State  legislature  in 
1955  overwhelmingly  condemned  the 
President's  request  to  extend  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  even 
though  it  was  overwhelmingly  composed 
at  that  time  of  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  party.  I  cite  that  as  a  meas- 
ure of  some  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
our  State  concerning  this  issue. 

I  have  been  particularly  interested  to 
follow  the  statements  o^  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tionships with  the  British  Empire  re- 
garding trade,  commerce;  and  tariffs.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  and  if  it  is  a  frivolous, 
foolish  question  I  know  ^e  Senator  will 
be  charitable  with  me.      i 

I  realize  that  Canada  |b  a  part  of  the 


House   Ways    and   Means   Committee's     which  generally  are  now  free  of  duty.    Empire  bloc  and  Canada  Is  a  part  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy 
According  to  her.  this  means  that — 

About  half  of  the  world's  trade  will  come 
within  the  purview  of  Institutions  to  which 
the  United  States  does  not  belong  and  will 
be  conducted  with  rules  that  we  have  had 
little  part  in  shaping — 

And  that  while  both  groups  have — 

stated  that  their  Intention  is  to  reduce  bar- 
riers on  trade  among  themselves,  but  not  to 
raise  them  against  third  countries,  the  de- 
gree of  discrimination  against  third  coun- 
tries is,  of  course,  frequently  intensified  In 
the  process  of  removing  barriers  among  par- 
ticipants (p.  447). 

Thus,  according  to  Mrs.  Camps,  one 
of  the  major  effects  is  that  these  arrange- 
ments "should  improve  the  competitive 
position  in  third  markets  of  important 
United  States  competitors  and  tend  to 
stimulate  intra-area  trade."  This  is  to 
say  that  United  States  goods  will  be  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  transitional  period. 
In  the  long  nm,  of  course,  if  these  agree- 
ments expand  the  European  economies 
as  they  should  do,  we  in  the  United 
States  can  expect  that  as  they  become 
more  prosperous  more  goods  will  be  pur- 
chased from  us,  but  until  this  occurs 
after  the  12  to  15  year  period,  our  prod- 
ucts will  certainly  be  at  a  disadvantage 
unless  we  have  the  power  and  authority 
to  negotiate  with  them,  particularly  In 
the  next  4  to  5  years. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  too,  that 


there  remains  only  about  10  percent  of 
imperial  preference  goods  whith  will  suf- 
fer the  disadvantage  of  having  a  rate 
higher  than  those  goods  from  the  free 
trade  area  and  common  market.  How- 
ever, this  10  percent  would '  largely  be 
composed  of  industrial  goods  from  Can- 
ada. Further,  United  States  goods  would 
then  suffer  a  greater  relative  disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis  Western  Eurojiean  indus- 
trial commodities  than  even  now  exists 
vis-a-vis  imperial  preference  goods. 

Consequently,  this  is  yet  another  rea- 
son why  we  need  the  authority  to  bar- 
gain with  the  British  for  reqiprocal  re- 
ductions in  tariffs.  In  the  pajst  we  have 
made  bilateral  arrangement^  with  the 
British  both  for  reductions  of  tariffs  and 
for  reductions  in  the  preferential  rates 
for  imperial  preference  goodi  If  we  do 
not  extend  the  Reciprocal  Ti^e  Act  we 
shall  suffer  increased  discriminations  in 
British  markets,  and  in  all  ©f  Western 
Europe  as  well.  I  am  confiAnt  that  if 
we  show  a  cooperative  spirit  the  British 
will  respond.  But  if  we  do  not  and  if  we 
refuse  to  extend  reciprocai  trade  in 
meaningful  terms  we  are  like^  to  touch 
off  a  trade  war  against  us  a.i  we  did  in 
1930  when  Congress  passed  and  Presi- 
ent  Hoover  signed  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff.      ^ 

Mr,     NEtJBERGER.    Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


certain  problems  affecting  the  United    my  colleague,  the  Senator  f re  m  Oregon.    ^Z°Z^  ^^^^t:^^^'\^J±t°t^.  ?^Z 


States  will  arise  from  these  arrangements 
as  they  affect  British  trade  with  her 
Commonwealth  and  colonies. 

Since  the  early  1930's  the  British  have 
had  in  effect  what  is  called  imperial  or 
empire  preference.  It  was  begun,  in 
part,  as  a  retaliation  against  the  exces- 
sively high  rates  imposed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  infamous  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  of  1930,  which  did  so  much  to 
choke  off  our  foreign  trade  and  to  in- 
tensify the  great  depression.  Under  em- 
pire preference  the  British  grant  lower 


Empire  trade  preference  tvhich  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  discussing.  I  wonder  If 
there  would  not  be  some  wisdom  in  try- 
ing to  establish  on  the  North  American 
Continent  a  common  market  between 
the  two  great  nations  lof  the  United 
States  and  Canada  somewhat  parallel  to 
the  common  market  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  described  so  graphi- 
cally as  coming  into]  existence  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thibk  that  would 
be  an  excellent  idea,  ailid  I  would  be 
happy  to  include  also  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  other  countries  as  well. 

Of  course,  one  difBculty  at  the  mo- 
ment is  that  the  govermnient  which  is  in 
power  in  Canada,  namelyj  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  desires  to  have  increased 
trade  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
at  least  verbally  states  it  does  not  want 
as  close  ties  with  the  Urlited  States.  I 
think  we  should  move  in  the  direction 
the  Senator  indicates.  I  [would  welcome 
that  very  much.  i 

Probably  those  In  Canida  who  feel  a 
strong  connection  with  what  they  call 
the  mother  country  would  not  like  to 
see  this  happen,  but  it  Would  be  to  the 
economic  benefit  of  both!  countries,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  to  thd,  political  t)ene- 
fit  of  both  countries,  and  Certainly  would 
not  injure  the  English  -splicing  world  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  Happen  to  come 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  fir*  wish  to 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  usual  thorough  and  informative 
presentation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in 
1955  I  followed  the  leaderslkip  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Seiiator  from 
Texas  and  others  who  votedTto  extend 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  at 
that  time  without  crippling  aiiendment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concemedT  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difScdt  Issues  I 
have  had  to  confront  as  a  S^tor  from 
Oregon. 


ducers  of  plywood  complain  that  they 
have  been  hurt  by  imporis  of  Canadian 
plywood  from  British  Columbia;  yet.  it 
is  my  feeling  that,  in  th*  long  run,  the 
great  natural  resources  <lf  Canada  and 
the  great  industrial  production  of  the 
United  States  would  maki^  an  ideal  com- 
mon market  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. I  am  not  as  famfliar  with  Mex- 
ico and  the  other  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  and  their  problems  as  I  am  with 
the  situation  of  Canada,  which  is  such 
a  near  neighbor  of  the  rfgion  in  which 
I  was  bom  and  raised.   'I  intrude  this 


particular  suggestion  Into  the  speech  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois,  because 
he  mentioned  the  British  Empire  pref- 
erence system  at  that  point. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  ex- 
isting sentiment  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  action  referred  to  is  being  taken  in 
retaliation  for  some  tariff  increases 
which  have  occtirred,  even  under  the 
reciprocal  trade    agreements?     Is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Imperial  preference  system  is  a  retalia- 
tion agatost  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of 
1930.  This  stimulated  the  feeling  that 
the  Canadians  should  trade  within  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Coming  from  Ore- 
gon, a  part  of  my  problem  is  the  fact,  as 
I  tliink  the  Senator  realizes,  that  Mr. 
Willis  Hawley.  to  whom  he  has  referred 
many  times,  was  a  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  may  have  been 
distinguished  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  but 
he  did  a  great  disservice  to  the  United 
States  in  sponsoring  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  which  t>ear8  his  name. 

The  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  difficult.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  a  big  country  and  a 
relatively  small  country  to  live  side  by 
side.  I  believe  that,  in  the  main,  during 
the  past  24  years,  we  have  treated  the 
Canadians  quite  well,  and  that  some  of 
their  grievances  against  us  are  not 
wholly  well  taken.  However.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  tariff  on  lead  and  zinc 
would  hurt  them  very  much.  They  may 
be  moving  in  anticipation  of  something 
which  is  likely  to  injure  them. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  disturl>ed  in  recent 
weeks  over  an  occurrence  which  I  sun 
sure  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
followed,  with  his  usual  thoroughness. 
Our  country  has  shut  off  oil  imports 
from  Canada,  even  though  great  refiner- 
ies actually  were  built  on  Puget  Sound  to 
handle  oil  from  the  Peace  River  and  Al- 
berta regions  of  western  Canada.  We 
capriciously  and  arbitrarily  shut  off  such 
imports.  This  was  a  great  shock  to  our 
Canadian  friends.  That  is  why.  per- 
haps, some  of  the  Canadian  sentiment  is. 
in  a  way,  a  rebuke  for  the  steps  we  have 
taken. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  enlightened 
segments  of  the  press  in  the  Northwest 
have  almost  unanimously  condemned 
this  action  on  our  part  in  shutting  off 
Canadian  oil  imports. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  quite 
right.  The  so-called  volxmtary  oil 
quotas,  which  are  not  really  voluntary  at 
all,  have  worsened  our  relations  with 
Canada,  as  well  as  with  Venezuela.  They 
have  also  reduced  the  amounts  which 
those  and  other  countries  can  buy  from 
us  and  therefore  have  hurt  oiu:  export 
industries  and  trade. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.    He  is  a  great  and  wise 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  the  fine  and  thoughtful  address 
he  is  making  on  the  vitally  important 


question  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  the 
OTC  and  GATT. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  kind 
enough  to  ipermit  me  to  read  an  advance 
copy  of  his  speech,  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  doing  so  over  the  weekend.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  making 
two  major  points  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  wonder  if  he  agrees,  first,  that 
there  are  unanswerable  poUtical  argu- 
ments as  to  why  the  proposed  legislation 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  make 
that  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  was  my  good  fortxme 
this  fall  to  spend  about  a  month  in  Italy, 
and  to  have  occasion,  while  I  was  in 
Rome,  to  use  the  good  offices  of  Ambas- 
sador Zellerbach,  who  is  doing  a  fine  job 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Italy.     He  has  put 
up  some  $30,000  to  $40,000  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  keep  the  Embassy  going,  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  State  has  not  re- 
quested and  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated enough  representation  allowance 
funds  to  enable  a  man  who  is  not  very 
wealthy  to  hold  that  post.    Through  the 
good  offices  of  our  Ambassador  I  had 
conferences  with  three  memliers  of  the 
Italian   Cabinet,    namely,    the   Foreign 
Minister,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  and  one  of  the  other  Italian 
ministers.    To  each  of  them  I  addressed 
this  question:  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  failure  of  the  coming  session  of 
the  United  States  Congress  to  reenact 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaties  Act,  and 
to  join  the  OTC  and  GATT  arrange- 
ments? 

With  no  hesitation  all  three  of  them 
replied  that  the  result  would  be  disas- 
trous. That  point  of  view  was  but- 
tressed by  Ambassador  Zellerbach. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
me.  particularly  with  the  spring  elec- 
tions coming  up  in  Italy,  and  with  the 
Communists  maMng  a  determmed  effort 
to  move  forward,  that  if  we  wish  to  re- 
tain the  friendship  and  help  of  one  of 
our  most  valued  allies,  we  must  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  economy  of  Italy 
and  other  countries  depends,  in  part, 
upon  their  ability  to  trade  with  us.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Italians  have  no 
sovu-ces  of  fuels  of  their  own.  except  a 
few  oilfields  still  in  their  infa-cy.  The 
effect  on  the  Italian  economy  would  be 
disastrous  if  we  did  not  pass  the  pro- 
posed  legislation.     Does   the   Senator 

agree? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  do.  Also, 
there  would  be  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  the  second 
point  I  was  coming  to.  I  suspect  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  if  we 
do  not  reenact  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  we  may  tvun  the  pres- 
ent recession  into  a  depression  which 
will  really  curl  our  hair.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  certainly  do.  Let 
me  develop  that  point  for  a  moment. 

If  we  reduce  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  we  import  from  other  countries, 
other  countries  will  necessarily  reduce 
the  quantity  of  goods  which  they  will 
buy  from  us;  and  in  choking  off  imports 
into  this  coimtry.  by  that  very  act  we 
help  to  choke  off  exports  from  oiu:  coun- 
try, and  shut  off  markets  for  our  prod- 


ucts. Tlie  other  coimtries  cannot  buy 
from  us  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  sell 
to  us.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Nettberger]  has  pointed  out,  we  tend  to 
notice  the  injuries  which  are  done  to 
specific  industries  and  specific  plants  by 
reason  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  and  people  say.  "Let  us  keep  those 
foreign  goods  out."  But.  when  we  do  so, 
we  make  it  less  possible  for  foreign 
coimtries  to  buy  goods  from  us.  and  that 
means  that  we  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  oxur 
export  industry.  We  also  invite  them  to 
impose  retaliatory  tariffs  against  our 
goods. 

For  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
exporting     approximately     $19     bilUon 
worth  of  goods  abroad.    We  have  been 
importing    approximately    $13    billion 
worth.    So  even  in  gross  terms,  our  ex- 
ports have  been  approximately  50  per- 
cent more  importaint  than  our  imports. 
Furthermore,  when  we  consider  our  im- 
ports, we  find  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion consists  of  goods  on  which  there  are 
no  tariffs.     Approximately  half  of  our 
imports  consist  of  such  goods.    There- 
fore, they  are  presumably  goods  which 
we  do  not  produce  in  this  country.   They 
consist  of  items  such  as  $1.4  billion  of 
coffee,  of  tea.  and  $145  million  of  cocoa. 
which  we  do  not  produce  at  all.  as  well 
as  $398  million  of  crude  rubber  and  $178 
million  of  tin.    If  we  shut  off  imports 
into  the  United  States,  foreign  coun- 
tries which  sell  to  us  these  and  other 
goods  will  not  be  able  to  buy  from  us, 
and  we  shall  lose  a  considerable  portion 
of  otir  export  trade.     This  wiU  create 
additi<mal  unemplosnnent. 

Moreover,  we  forget  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  in  this 
coimtry  are  employed  in  fabricating  and 
distributing  goods  which  are  imported 
from  abroad.  They  will  be  squeezed  out. 
Some  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  who  are  af- 
fected. For  example,  in  connection  with 
our  exports,  there  are  approximately 
2,500,000  workers  in  nonagricultural  in- 
dustries who  are  producing  goods  for 
export:  and  about  600,000  who  are  pro- 
ducing farm  goods  for  export,  for 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  soybean  oil 
are  great  export  articles.  Thus  In  1956 
we  exported  $718  million  of  raw  cotton. 
$797  million  of  wheat,  including  floiu:, 
$334  million  of  tobacco,  and  $447  million 
of  vegetable  oils.  fats,  and  oilseeds.  In 
all.  we  exported  in  1956  $4.1  billion  of 
farm  products. 

Therefore,  more  than  3.100.000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  export  trades 
and  industries.  In  the  import  trades 
about  1,400,000  persons  are  employed  in 
the  processing  and  distributing  of  ar- 
ticles imported  from  abroad.  Therefore, 
about  four  and  a  half  million  pec^le  are 
directly  involved  in  the  foreign  trade. 

How  many  are  going  to  be  hurt  by 
the  Imports  which  come  m  xmder  a  low 
tariff?  It  is  a  very  much  smaller  num- 
ber. Some  figures  have  been  compiled 
which  show  that  if  we  took  all  the  cases 
in  which  the  Tariff  Commission  had  rec- 
(»nmended  Presidential  action  for  In- 
creases imder  the  so-called  escape  clause, 
the  total  decrease  in  imemplosrment 
which  was  claimed  in  all  those  Indus- 
tries from  1946  to  1956  amounted  to  not 
more  than  28.000  persona. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
from  the  campaidlian  of  papers  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment Of  lAbor.  be  inserted  In  the  Ricobo 
at  tl:d8  pc^t  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection*  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

EttinutU  of  total  employmeiU  *  involved  to 
e3cape-claiise  case*  in  vhich  the  Tariff 
Commi33ion  recommended  Presidential 
action 


EUshest 
employ- 
ment* 

lowest 
employ- 
ment* 

Net  de- 
crease 

I-A.  'nrlflMfUonbyPnal- 

dent — 

I-B.  Nontaria  action  > 

a6>,noo 

45.000 

38,000 
35.000 

10,000 
10.000 

T0« 

81.000 

61.000 

30.000 

▲.  Action  recom* 
mended   by 
Commission 
Hii*)rltv 

B.  CommiKion  di- 
vided evenly.. 

13,000 

19.000 

9,000 
15,000 

4,000 
4.000 

Total 

12,000 

91,000 

8.000 

Grand  total. 

U3,000 

85.000 

28,000 

I  Total  employmeirt  in  plants  producing  the  commod* 
ay.  Tbe  gmeral  period  covered  Is  1M6-66,  bat  the  en- 
tire period  is  not  used  iv  each  commodity.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  employment  data  are  based  on 
Tarlfl  CommisBion  reports,  and  tbe  period  is  determined 
hj  the  data  shown  in  these  reports  (both  orictnal  and 
supplementary).  No  commodity  is  counted  more  than 
cnee  (i.  e.,  watches  and  tisb). 

*  Hi(best  and  lowest  refer  to  that  portion  of  tbe  194S-M 
period  for  which  data  are  available  in  tba  Tarifl  Com- 
mission reports. 

*  Velvetecai  and  lead-cin& 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  trouble  Is  that 
we  are  inclined  to  look  at  such  specific 
industries  through  a  microscope  and  to 
ignore  the  Ugger  losses  In  the  export 
and  other  Industries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUaiiAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  say  that,  because  he  comes  from 
a  large  industrial  State,  as  I  do.  It  has 
b^n  thought  that  those  who  come  from 
Industrial  States  should  be  protectionists 
and  high  tariff  advocates.  I  am  satis- 
fied, after  a  careful  study  of  the  best 
economic  Interests  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  a  vote  for  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade programs  and  OATT  and 
ore  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  which  I  represent. 

In  addition,  of  course,  it  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  port  of  Erie,  which  is  about  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  de- 
velopment; and  it  is  also  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  entire  consumer  interests 
of  my  Commonwealth. 

I  hope  some  of  our  friends — ^both  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — ^who  come  from  States 
which  are  only  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  (rf  IndustoiaUzation,  will  think 
hard  and  long  before  they  succumb  to 
what  I  consider  the  ostrich  policy  of 
thinking  that,  because  some  slight 
amount  of  damage  mjvy  possibly  be  done 
to  a  new  industry  in  their  State,  they 
should  oppose  the  programs.  I  hope 
they  win  conclude  rather  that  the  large 
national  Interest,  the  interests  of  the 
ctmsumers  in  their  States,  the  general 


reqiulrements  of  our  foreign  pblicy,  and 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power — all  of  which,  in  Vy  Judg- 
ment, beck  up  the  arguments  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  hetifx  so  ably 
making — require  them  to  support  these 
programs.  I  again  thank  tt^  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  indulgence  in  per- 
mitting me  to  Join  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very  able 
contribution  to  the  debate.  His  has  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  consumers.  The  ionsumers 
are  everywhere  in  the  couhtry.  We 
should  also  consider  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  injured  in  certain  Industries, 
when  we  import  goods,  are,  j  relatively 
speaking,  a  small  number.        i 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  Presidei^.  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  sure  the  Senator 
feels  as  I  do,  that  special  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  ease  the  pala  of  those 
who  temporarily  suffer  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  the  coal  and  steel  cpmmunity 
agreement  there  are  provisions  under 
wliich  industries  and  employees  who  are 
damaged  by  free  trade  are  reqompensed. 
The  same  provision  has  beeft  made  in 
the  constitution  for  the  commlm  market. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  adopt  a  new  type 
of  escape  clause  under  the  1  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  so  that  ins|ead  of  in- 
dustries coming  before  the  Tptrifl  Com- 
mission requesting  protecti(«i  through 
an  increase  in  the  tariff,  they  may  come 
before  the  Tariff  Commissloa  and  show 
that  they  have  actually  beeni  damaged, 
in  which  case  the  Tariff  ciommission 
would  have  the  power  to  award  compen- 
sation to  them.    I  believe  ii  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  do  that,  ana  to  have  a 
small  sum  paid  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury for  that  purpose,  than  having  huge 
hidden  levies  lnu>0Bed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  ttte  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  cdntinue  my 
statemient  on  why  we  should  istrengthen 
GATT  and  Join  OTC. 

Zn — WUT    W*    SHOVU>    STVENOTBAr    OATT    AlfO 

jonf  OTC  I 

The  United  States  has  a  gr^at  interest 
ta  the  success  of  the  common  market 
and  the  free-trade  area.  We  should  give 
them  our  wholehearted  si^port  and 
make  every  effort  to  help  direct  the  com- 
mon market  toward  not  only  the  eco 
nomic  but  the  political  unityfof  Europe, 
The  result  would  be  an  expa: 
economic  health  and  pr< 
entire  area,  an  added 
million  people,  an  end  to  th( 
balance  of  payments  problei 
strictions  against  United  Stai 
lar  goods,  and  an  increase  in  World  trade 
well  above  that  which  could  possibly  oc- 
ciir  under  existing  institutions,  which 
together  with  a  free  and  Independent 
Europe  could  contribute  as  i|iuch  to  the 
common  defense  of  the  West  and  aid  to 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  lirorld  as  the 
United  States  now  does.  Th^e  are  most 
important  tangible  gains  which  the  free 
world  could  make  If  these  mofements  are 
successful. 
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Tliere  are  certainly  prob  ems  and  dan- 
gers connected  with  thesq  new  institu- 
tions as  well.  It  would  be  a|  great  tragedy 
to  us  all  if .  after  such  promising  begin- 
nings, a  full  free-trade  area  and  customs 
union  were  not  achieved,  for  this  would 
merely  mean  a  new  pref^entlal  trade 
area  in  wliich  the  advantages  of  freer 
trade  were  limited  to  a  f^w  with  great 
disadvantages  for  the  rest  of  the  wwld. 
This  is  why.  imder  the  QATT,  custom 
unions  are  recognized  and  welcomed  but 
why  preferential  areas  ate  diaoouraged 
and  opposed.  Unless  the  ieommon  mar- 
ket is  completed,  we  may  merely  see  a 
shift  in  trade  from  one  afea  to  another 
rather  than  a  total  inereaie  with  advan- 
tages for  all.  ' 
c*Lcai.AxxoH  or  oomcoM 
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In  addition,  there  is  tke  question  c/t 
what  will  happen  as  a  re^ilt  of  the  cal- 
culation of  the  new  external  tariff  of 
the  common  market.  By  its  nature,  the 
tariffs  on  goods  to  the  low-tariff  areas 
such  as  Benelux  and  Westi  Germany  will, 
on  the  average,  be  increased  whUe  the 
tariffs  to  the  relatively  h^h-tariff  areas 
of  France  and  Italy  wiH  Tbt  lowered.  It 
is  very  important  that  tae  calculations 
are  made  in  such  a  way  t|iat  in  the  end 
the  overall  rates  against  the  United 
States  and  other  third  countries  are  not 
merely  increased  by  a  calculation  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  rates  for  tne  goods  which 
are  mainly  sold  to  the  common-market 
coimtrles,  and  low  rates  bn  those  goods 
which  are  sold  only  in  small  quantities. 
Although  much  of  the  calculation  will  be 
automatic,  Uiere  is  a  list  of  very  impor- 
tant items,  called  list  G  o^  the  common- 
market  treaty,  on  which  Uke  new  external 
tariff  is  to  be  negotiated  by  the  6  coun- 
tries and  which  comprises  5  pages  is 
the  treaty  establishing  the  European 
economic  community. 

THK  QUK8T10N   OV  ^UOTAS 

An  even  more  important  question 
arises  as  to  what  will  be  done  about 
quotas.  Quotas,  even  more  than  tariff 
rates,  have  been  the  major  barrier  to  the 
sale  of  dollsur  goods  in  Western  Europe 
since  World  War  IL  Tw(i  problems  con- 
cerning them  necessarily  |come  up  under 
the  new  arrangements.  The  first  is  a 
short-nm  question;  nam^iy.  that  during 
the  transition  period,  when  great  changes 
are  to  be  made  in  lowering  tariff  rates, 
individual  members  of  tht  common  mar- 
ket may  be  tempted  to  keip  quotas  which 
are  no  longer  nieeded,  or  ^o  longer  justi- 
fied for  balance -of -payments  reasons,  on 
grounds  that  too  many  sidjostments  are 
having  to  be  made  all  at  cmce  in  the  in- 
ternal market.  They  will  argue,  there- 
fore, that  the  quotas  should  be  continued 
imtil  adjustment  of  theiif  will  be  easier. 

The  second  problem  ^th  respect  to 
quotas  is  this:  Quotas  a|re  now  allowed 
where  countries  have  real  and  severe  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  At  the 
present  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  Ftench 
have  such  serious  problems.  They  have 
imposed  a  complete  conttol  on  each  spe- 
cific set  of  Imports.  They  may  be  made 
only  under  specific  licenses  granted  to 
Individual  importers.      ! 


The  other  five  member  i 


market,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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the  Italians,  do  not  have  unmanageable 
or  severe  balanee-of -payments  problems. 
The  question  is  what  the  common  market 
as  a  whole  will  do.  Will  the  French  be 
able  to  prevail  on  the  other  6,  for 
example,  to  agree  to  quotas  for  the  entire 
common  market  area  in  order  to  protect 
only  themselves  or  perhaps  2  of  the  6 
countries?  If  this  should  happen,  we 
could  very  well  see  the  common  market 
become  a  highly  managed,  restrictive 
economic  unit  rather  than  a  free  trade 
and  highly  competitive  economic  area 
which  it  is  our  real  purpose  to  promote 
and  welcome. 

In  addition,  a  great  many  of  the  de- 
tail's of  the  common  market,  and  even 
more  of  the  free-trade  area,  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out.  The  whole  question  of 
quotas  is  left  very  much  up  in  the  air  and 
is  to  be  negotiated  and  worked  out  as 
time  goes  on.  These  future  decisions 
can  be  decisive  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  final  forms  of  the  common  policies 
and  Institutions.  It  is  because  these 
issues  are  still  very  much  alive  and  very 
much  unsettled  that  our  membership  in 
the  OTC  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
GATT  are  of  such  great  importance. 

United  States  participation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is 
dependent  on  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  All  the  coimtrles  of  the 
common  market  and  free-trade  area  are 
now  members  of  the  GATT  along  with 
the  United  States  and  others.  Because 
of  this,  we  and  they  have  accepted  cer- 
tain obligations  with  respect  both  to 
trade  and  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Under  the  GATT,  there  are  rules 
against  preferential  tariff  treatment  and 
discriminations.  However,  these  rules 
do  not  prevent  the  formation  of  genuine 
customs  unions— which  by  their  nature 
are  preferential  and  indhrectly  discrim- 
inate against  third  parties — because  they 
Will  bring  a  closer  integration  of  national 
economies,  increase  international  trade 
and.  in  the  long  nm,  provide  greater 
freedom  and  less  restriction  on  the  move- 
ment of  goods  than  would  exist  before 
they  came  into  effect. 

In  order,  however,  to  insure  that  these 
long  range  objectives  are  met.  GATT  has 
established  certain  rules  concerning  cus- 
toms luiions  to  which  we  and  the  com- 
mon-market coimtrles  all  agree.    These 
provide  that  the  tariff  and  other  restric- 
tions imposed  on  outside  countries  are 
on  the  whole  not  to  be  higher,  more  bur- 
densome, more  protective,  or  more  re- 
strictive than  those  which  exist  before 
the  union  goes  into  effect.    They  also 
provide  that  an  agreement  to  form  a  cus- 
toms union,  which  is  to  be  worked  out  by 
schedules  over  stages,  must  be  completed 
m  a  reasonable  lengrfii  of  time  and  must 
not  end  up  half  finished,  which  would 
merely  increase  discrimination  without 
bringing  the  good  effects  of  increased 
trade. 

UMITEU  STATES  IX>SX  IHTLTTXHC* 

These  are  the  rules  of  the  GATT,  and 
they  are  rules  to  which  we  and  the  com- 
mon-market countries  now  subscribe.  If 
we  were  to  fall  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  and  the  United  States  were 
no  longer  to  be  a  member  of  the  GATT, 
we,  as  a  lone  voice,  could  expect  to  have 
almost  no  infiuence  on  the  way  in  which 


the  common  market  and  free  trade 
area  develop,  and  in  preventing  new  dis- 
criminatlODS  against  our  products  as  a 

result. 

We  would  have  little  or  no  Influence, 
first,  because  we  would  be  a  lone  voice, 
and  second,  because  having  repudiated 
the  principles  of  the  GATT,  freer  trade, 
and  nondiscrimination,  who  would  listen 
to  us?  Further,  such  a  failure  on  our 
part  could  well  bring  the  death  of  the 
GATT.  This  would  give  a  free  rein  to 
those  forces  in  Europe  which  would  much 
prefer  to  develop  a  highly  protective 
common  market  with  a  free  trade  for 
themselves  but  with  great  restrictions 
and  discriminations  against  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Similarly,  what  the  common  market 
and  free  trade  area  ultimately  do  about 
quotas  also  depends  on  the  strength  and 
influence  of  the  GATT.  Under  its  obli- 
gations, quotas  are  outlawed  except  fcv 
balance  of  pasmient  purposes.  Through 
the  GATT  and  the  OEEC,  great  strides 
have  already  been  made  in  liberalizing 
quotas  in  Western  Europe.^ 

I  am  appending  a  footnote  showing 
that  from  September  30,  1954,  to  May  1. 
1957.  the  percentage  of  products  freed 
from  Ucenses  and  quotas  of  the^tal  pri- 
vate Imports  of  the  OEEC  countries  from 
dollar  sources — ^that  Is,  the  United  States 
and  Canada — rose  from  44  to  61  percent. 
As  of  May  1, 1957,  73  percent  of  the  food 
and  feeding  stuffs,  67  percent  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  42  percent  of  the  manu- 
factured products  had  been  liberalized. 
In  this  connection,  West  Germany,  the 
Benelux  countries,  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  made  the  best  records;  Italy 
is  next;  Prance  is  last.     However.  I  think 
It  should  be  said  of  the  manufactured 
products  that  even  by  May  1,  1957,  only 
8  percent  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
ports   restrictions    had    been    removed. 
They  do  discriminate  against  American 
foods  in  these  areas.    Now,  the  GATT 
must  be  strong  enough  and  influential 
enough    to   hold   the   common   market 


X  In  the  19-month  period  fronf  September 
80.  1954.  to  May  1,  1957.  the  percentage  of 
freed  products  In  the  total  private  Imports 
of  the  OEEC  countries  from  dollar  sources 
(United  States  and  Canada)  rose  from  44  to 
61  percent.  As  of  May  1.  1957.  73  percent  of 
the  food  and  feedingstuffs.  67  percent  of  the 
raw  materials  and  42  percent  of  manufac- 
tured producta  had  been  Uberallaed.  For 
the  common-market  countries  and  Great 
Britain,  the  percentages  on  May  1, 1967,  were: 


members  to  their  commitments.    Fur- 
ther, it  is  very  much  to  the  self-interest 
of  the  United  States  that  there  not  only 
be  no  increase  in  quotas  and  quantitative 
restrictions  in  Western  Europe,  but  that 
discreet   pressures   are   continually   ap- 
plied, as  balance  of  payments  problems 
improve,  to  get  rid  of  those  which  now 
exist.    This  would  open  up  a  greater 
market  for  American  exports,  and  would 
remove  some  of  the  current  restrictions. 
Further,   because  of  its  connections 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  IMF's  resources  of  money  and 
hard  currency  which  countries  with  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  problems  may  desper- 
ately need,  the  IMF  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions persuaded  member  countries  to 
take  those  Internal  financial  measures  to 
halt  Inflation  and  Improve  their  domestic 
economies  In  such  a  way  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments    problems    are    im- 
proved or  solved.    In  Uie  end.  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  remove  quotas. 

Therefore,  if  we  expect  to  have  any  In- 
fluence to  these  matters,  we  must  be  at 
the   conference   table   where  they   are 
worked  out.     I  find  It  extremely  ironic 
that  the  protectionist  elements  in  the 
United  States,  who  constantly  and  quite 
rightly   complain  of   European  quotas 
against  our  goods,  argue  also  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  to  the  GATT 
or  OTC.   It  is  ironic  because  the  GATT  Is 
the  one  place  where  we  have  Infiuence  to 
get    quotas    and    restrictions   removed. 
What  these  groups  want,  apparently,  is 
to  have  the  United  States  be  as  restric- 
tive as  some  of  the  Europeans,  but  Uiey 
cannot  really  complato  of  these  restric- 
tions and  then  advocate  a  course  of  ac- 
tlc»i  to  which  we  would  become  Just  as 
restrictive. 

NSXT  rXW  TXABS  VITAI. 

The  next  few  years  are  the  ones  to 
which  the  positive  influence  of  the  GATT 
to  see  that  its  members  carry  out  their 
obligations  will  be  decisive  if  the  common 
market  and  free-trade  area  are  to  bring 
expanded  trade  and  healthier  economies. 
Otherwise,  they  can  result  to  greater  re- 
strictions, discriminations,  and  quotas. 

At  the  present  time,  the  GATT  has  a 
professional  staff  of  only  12  persons.  It 
is  only  once  a  year  at  its  annual  sessions 
that  concerted  progress  can  be  made  to 
insure  that  members  carry  out  their  ob- 
ligations. This  Is  why  we  need  the  OTC, 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
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Considerable  further  progress  has  since 
been  made  In  Western  Evirope  but  owing  to 
the  severe  French  balance  of  payment*  crisis, 
tbe  French  have  imposed  new  Ucenslng  and 
quota  restrictions  on  both  doUar  and  non- 
dollar goods.  (Source:  OEBC  Liberalization 
of  Europe's  DoUar  Trade,  Paris,  June  1967, 
pp.  ia-18.) 


OTC  KOT  BAICK  AS  rrO 

The  OTC  is  not  the  old  ITO,  which 
aroused  the  opposition  and  todignation 
of  so  many  protectionist  Senators  when 
it  was  first  proposed  to  the  Senate  some 
years  ago. 

It  really  is  nothing  more  than  an 
administrative  structure  for  the  GATT. 
It  carries  with  it  no  new  trade  obliga- 
tions or  commitments  which  do  not  now 
exist— none  at  all.  It  would  have  no 
power  to  go  toto  the  ktod  of  restrictive 
totemal  practices  which  were  provided 
for  to  the  ITO.  It  tocludes  no  commit- 
ments concerning  steps  to  insure  full 
employment,  such  as  were  toduded  to 
the  ITO.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
OTC;  yet  more  Ixsgia  argummts  and 
fears  have  been  raised  against  it  than 
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against  almost  any  other  proposal  we 
liave  erer  bad  before  us. 

(SeeexbibitO 

Mr.  DODOLAa  What  It  would  do 
would  be  to  give  to  the  QATT  a  larger 
professional  staff.  This  it  particularly 
needs  during  the  period  when  the  com- 
mon market  is  coming  into  effect.  For 
arrangements  will  be  worked  out  day  by 
day  and  month  by  month  which  the 
members  of  the  GATT  must  understand 
and  know  about,  in  order  that,  if  desir- 
able, they  may  be  checked. 

All  the  questions  of  quotas,  discrimi- 
nations, and  restrictions  which  are  po- 
tential dangers  to  the  common  market 
need  to  be  watched  very  closely  so  that 
what  haiq^ens  may  be  done  within  the 
obligations  of  GATT  and  within  the 
spirit  of  those  obligations. 

Further,  some  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  trade  are  not  quotas  or  tariffs,  but 
the  way  in  which  customs  procedures 
are  administered.  The  GATT  needs  a 
professional  staff  to  work  on  these  and 
related  problems,  and  it  does  not  now 
have  that  staff. 

At  the  presoit  time,  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  GATT  is  made  f r<»n 
the  State  Department's  contingency  fund 
and  is  therefore  extremely  limited  in 
amount.  This  should  more  properly  be 
done  by  Congressional  appropriation  on 
a  regular  basis  and.  f  lurtber.  the  amount 
of  our  ccmtribution  should  most  cer- 
tainly be  increased  in  a  way  that  would 
not  make  our  proportion  of  the  total 
any  larger  than  it  now  Is,  but  merely 
consist  of  a  larger  overall  amoimt. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  Members  oJF 
Congress  could  come  to  understand  how 
important  the  work  of  the  GATT  will 
be  in  the  next  few  years,  the  very  excel- 
lent Job  which  it  has  already  done  with 
the  most  limited  resources,  and  the  fact 
that  an  OTC  would  do  would  be  to  give 
to  the  GATT  a  proper  administrative 
structure,  there  would  be  considerably 
less  opposition  to  it  and  far  less  fear  of 
it  than  now  exists. 

In  fact,  what  we  are  doing  now  with 
respect  to  the  GATT  and  the  OTC  is 
very  much  like  the  man  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  of  a  fine  private 
club  but  who  refuses  to  Join  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  dignified  practice  for 
so  great  a  country  as  ours. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why 
OTC  should  be  ratified.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  press  for  this  and  will 
explain  the  functions  and  implications 
of  OTC  clearly  to  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  President's  own  party  who  have 
up  to  now  shown  such  strong  opposition 
to  it. 

XV THX    ST.    U^WUEMCS   8EAWAT   PBOJBCr 

I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  re- 


trade  to  an  extent  which  ii  vital  not  only 
to  the  economic  health  of  these  cities 
themselves  but  also  to  tha  great  interior 
regions  which  they  serve.  ■ 

How.  if  we  diut  off  imp(^.  which  will 
autcmiatically  reduce  onxt  Exports,  can  we 
have  a  prosperous  shipping  industry  or  a 
prosperous  series  of  portsP 

Now,  however,  with  the!  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project,  which 
is  on  schedule  and  will  be  opened  about 
July  1,  1959.  the  port  citie^  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  such  as  Chicag^,  Milwaukee. 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  Toledd.  and  Buffalo, 
also  have  a  great  stake  la  our  foreign 
trade.  The  expenditures  orainected  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project,  which 
they  and  the  Federal  Govtemment  have 
made  or  will  make  amount  to  many 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
Government  is  to  spend  f^om  $125  mil- 
lion to  $133  million  on  our  share  of  the 
St  Lawrence  project.  "Hie  Canadians 
are  to  spend  some  $320  million.  That  is 
a  total  of  from  $445  millidn  to  $453  mil- 
lion, or,  in  round  numbers,  about  $450 
milhon.  It  is  estimated  that  40  million 
tons  of  cargo  per  year  \i(ill  be  shipped 
through  the  project  duritg  the  first  10 
years  of  its  life,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
marked  increase  in  tonnage  after  that 

Included  in  this  amount  are  approxi- 
mately 10  million  tons  a  yiear  of  iron  ore 
from  Labrador  or  Brazil  and  other  exten- 
sive amounts  of  grains  and  steel.  Even 
now,  several  7,500-ton  octan-lake  cargo 
vessels  are  being  built,  to,  ply  the  Great 
Lakes  and  ocean  ports,      i 

In  the  Chicago  area,  which  I  shall  use 
as   an   example,    numerous   other   ex- 
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o  River  are 

ore.  in  the 

for  the  ex- 

milhon  in  Fed- 


at  the  mouth  of  the 
now  being  studied. 
Chicago  area  alone, 
penditure  of  about  $ 
eral  and  local  moneys;  have  already  been 
made,  and  some  of  them  have  actually 
been  completed.  Similar,  although  per- 
haps not  as  extensive,  programs  are 
planned  or  have  been  ^(nipleted  by  other 
Great  Lakes  cities.      i 

I  understand  that  ihere  are  plans  at 
Toledo  to  expand  the  port  faciUties  there 
and  to  add  grain-01evator  capacity. 
Cleveland  has  completed  a  pier,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,250,000;  and  bids  are  being  sought 
in  the  spring  for  addi^onal  pier  facilities 
costing  $1,750,000.  Iiu-ain,  Ohio,  plana 
to  deepen  its  harbor  j  and  the  National 
Tube  Co..  a  subsidiait  of  United  State* 
Steel,  is  considering  new  woilc  on  a  lock. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  already  spent  sev- 
eral miUiona  on  f  aciliOes ;  and  others  are 
under  study. 

I  have  gone  into  these  projects  and  ex- 
penditures for  docks,  grain  elevators, 
channel  deepenings,  wharfage  facilities, 
truck  terminals,  and  |>ier  extensions  as* 
sociated  with  the  St  {Lawrence  Seaway 
project  because  they  {make  necessary  a 
meaningful  extensloni  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  If  we  do  not  extend  the  act 
and  if  we  return  to  tne  narrow,  protec- 
tive, and  restrictive  practices  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  era,  not  only  will  our  to- 
tal trade  be  diminished,  but  these  facili- 
ties and  the  money  spent  on  them— 
amounting  to  several  hundred  million 
dollars— win  have  been  wasted.  Fewer 
ships  will  bring  goois  into  the  Great 
Lakes;  foreign  countiries  will  buy  less 
from  us;  and.  therefore,  there  win  be 
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ready  have  been  made  or  Will  be  made. 

I  want  to  mention,  first,  the  Calumet- 
Sag  project,  which  will  connect  Lake 
Michigan  with  Lake  Cahimet  and  the 
Indiana  border  and  the  {Illinois  River, 
and  through  which  wiU  b^shipped  grain.' 
ore.  and  steeL  This  projfct  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  integrated  waterway  and  port 
authority  program  which  is  being  built 
in  the  Chicago  area,  in  preparation  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

The  Calumet-Sag  project  is  in  Oiree 
parts,  of  which  only  part  tl  is  now  being 
constructed.  The  project  Includes  chan- 
nel deepening  and  widenii^and  the  con- 
struction of  locks  and  bridges.  The  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  project  is  almost 
$200  miUion,  of  which  tha  Federal  share 


taking  goods  from  the  Great  Lakes  area 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  to  overseas 
ports.  I 

To  sum  It  up,  unless  we  extend  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act.  we  shaU  be  aU 
dressed  up,  with  no  ^lace  to  go.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
economic  interest  of  the  Midwest  to  iwas 
a  meaningful  extension  of  the  act 

V — TBS  PIOBLCMS  WX  ThCtt.  IK  PASSQf  O  A  aOAlT- 

urarnx.  sxmfBioir  or  tbx  act 

1.  BBCAFC  CLAUSE  PBOVmOir 

While  I  am  a  supporter  of  freer  trade 
and.  therefore,  think  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  should  pass,  in  the  proposed 
extension  there  is  mos^  certainly  one  pro- 


is  about  two-ttiirds,  and  the  non-Federal    vision  which  should  be  discarded.    It  is 
share  one-third.  ,  the  section  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 

In  addition  to  this,  th^  Chicago  Re 


glonal  Port  Authority  has  organized  the 
planning  and  constructicp  of  facilities 
which  would  implement  thie  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  project.  A  prodram  with  ex- 
penditiu-es  of  some  $24  |iilUon  is  now 


fetionshlp  of  all  this  to  the  St  Lawrence    under  way  in  the  Lake  Calimiet  area,  and    general  level  of 


Seaway  project. 

As  we  all  know,  the  great  port  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  have  a 
vital  interest  in  extending  reclpit>cal 
trade.  S<xne  $19  billion  per  year  in  ex- 
ports and  $12.5  billion  in  imports,  or  a 
total  of  $31.5  billion  of  cargo,  pass 
through  their  dock  and  ahipping  facili- 
ties. Cities  like  Boston.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Norfolk.  New  Orleans.  San 


much  of  it  is  completed-  .  I  inspected  it 
last  fall.  It  includes  som^  3.300  feet  of 
commercial  wharves;  mtodem  transit 
sheds;  the  construction  of!  two  grain  ele- 
vators, each  with  a  OV^-imillion-bushel 
ci4MuUty;  and  further  projected  facilities 
for  a  trucking  terminal  ani  the  extension 
or  addition  of  another  el^tor.  These 
projects  wHl  eventually Toost  approxi- 
mately $50  minion.  t 


dent,  in  escape-clau|e  proceedings,  to 
raise  tariffs  by  50  p^cent  of  the  1934 
levels.  At  the  i^e^nt  time,  under 
these  proceedings,  tai^iffs  may  be  raised 
when  injury  is  shown  by  50  percent  of 
the  194&— not  the  19l4— levels.  As  the 
our  tariffs  in  effect  in 
1934,  f oUowing  passage  of  the  infamous 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  jof  1930.  was  over 
50  percent — ^in  fact  itjwas  approximately 
52  percent— and  as  the  general  level  of 
tariff  rates  now  Is  13  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  Imported,  the  effect  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  raise  tariffs  on  specific 
goods  to  an  average  of  75  percent  of  the 
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escape-clause  definitions  of  taijttry  m 
wide  open  as  a  bam  door,  this  is  poten- 
tially one  of  the  most  protective  amend- 
ments which  anyone  has  ever  proposed 
to  the  act    I  am  afraid  that  It  shows 
once  agsdn  that.  whUe  the  administra- 
tion speaks  In  the  words  of  freer  trade, 
its  deeds  are  generally  those  of  protec- 
tion. ,       ..,  J      xw 
Let  us  take  an  example.    Under  the 
1934  tariff  levels,  with  an  average  rate  of 
50  percent,  an  item  costing  $10,  when 
imported,  would  have  had.  on  the  aver- 
age a  terifl  rate  of  $5.    Today,  an  item 
costing  $10  would  have,  on  the  average, 
a  tariff  of  $1.30.     Under  the  new  pro- 
posal  the  President  could  increase  tar- 
iff rates,  not  by  50  percent  of  $1.30— 
or  to  about  $2.  but,  on  an  item  with  a  13 
percent  tariff  rate,  by  50  percent  of  the 
1934  rate,  or  from  $1.30  to  $7.50.    This 
would  mean  that,  on  the  average,  the 
increases  would  be  not  50  percent,  but 
475  percent  of  the  existing  rates. 

That  is  the  general  meaning  of  the 
request  of  the  President.  It  should  be 
defeated  by  the  Congress,  because  It  is 
an  absurdly  high  rate,  and  goes  weU  be- 
yond any  reasonable  attempt  to  give 
some  reasonable  flexibiUty  to  the  rates 
upward,  as  weU  as  downward.  Any  com- 
pany which  is  injured  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  needs  a  475-percent  increase  to 
the  tariff  on  goods  which  compete  with 
it,  must,  todeed.  be  very  noncompetitive. 
When  one  includes  shipping  costs,  what 
this  means  is  that  foreign  goods  would 
come  to  with  a  bxirden  of  tariff  rates  and 
transporUtion  costs  of  approximately 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
product. 

The  burden  of  such  tocreases  would  be 
borne  by  the  particular  consiuners  of  the 
company's  products  who  would  be  to- 
directly  subaidiztog  such  an  toefBclent 
firm.    A  tariff  is  a  tax,  and  to  this  case 
the  burden  of  the  tax  falls  on  the  par- 
ticular American  consumer.    The  burden 
is  not  borne  by  society  as  a  whole,  but 
ts  borne  by  the  numbo:  of  consumers  of 
particular  products. 
In  fact,  reUef  to  the  form  of  raising  a 
"  tariff  is  a  double  cost  on  the  country,  be- 
cause, first,  the  consumer  must  pay  high- 
er prices  for  the  products;  and,  second, 
because  of  retaliation  by  the  coimtriM 
against  whom  the  tariff  was  raised,  some 
other  American  product  suffers  the  ef- 
fects of  tocreased  tariffs,  reduced  trade, 
and  unemployment  to  the  sale  of  its 
goods  abroad.    This  shifts  the  unem- 
ployment, and  creates  a  new  problem. 
Total  productivity  and  the  real  national 
tocome  are  lowered. 

CHAMCX   XSCAPS    CLAtTflB 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  seek  a 
better  method  for  aiding  todustrles 
which  can  show  actual  injury  because 
of  added  imports.  It  is  unfair  that  the 
benefits  of  freer  trade  should  be  gatoed 
by  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  yet  have 
the  attendant  burdens  borne  by  a  dis- 
proportionately smaU  nxmber  of  persons. 
Both  the  benefits  and  the  burdens  should 
be  shared  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
not  by  a  few. 

It  would  seem  far  wiser  if  we  were  to 
change  the  escape  clause.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  system  whereby  an  Industry  which 
could  prove  an  actual  injury — not  Just 
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%  potential  injury,  or  the  failure  to  gato 
as  much  of  an  increased  share  of  the 
market  as  it  thinks  It  should  obtain, 
which  is  now  the  law— could  come  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief.  If  it 
could  prove  its  case,  the  relief,  instead 
of  taking  the  form  of  an  Increase  to  the 
tariff,  should  take  the  form  of  todemni- 
fication  by  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
assistance  over  a  limited  period  of  time, 
to  order  that  the  firm  or  todustry  could 
diversify  its  products  and  could  shift  its 
productive  capacity  to  more  prosperous 
Itoes. 

The  cost  of  such  relief  could  be  paid 
from  the  revenues  which  come  from  ex- 
isting import  taxes;  or,  if  it  were  felt 
that  it  was  improper  to  earmark  these 
revenues  for  particular  purposes,  then 
an  amount  up  to  the  total  revenue  from 


customs  tfuMild  be  appropriated  to  do 
the  Job.  In  the  fiscal  year  1957.  this 
amounted  to  $735  million. 

This  is  the  healthy  and  Just  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  As  it  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Piquet  that  if  all  tariffs 
were  removed,  no  more  than  200.000  to 
400,000  workers  would  be  affected,  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  not  be 
very  high. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  Dr.  Piquet  which  appears 
to  the  staff  papers  of  the  RandaU  Com- 
mission and  which  shows  that  if  aU  tar- 
iffs were  removed,  only  from  200,000  to 
400.000  workers  would  be  displaced,  be 
tocluded  to  the  Rscoao  at  this  potot  to 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Number  of  xBorkert  producing  goods  equivalent  to  increatet  in  annual  imports  after  temporarv 

tariff  suspension 

[Based  on  Mtimated  incrMBM  to  Imports  to  event  of  tarllT  raspemion,  by  Howard  8.  Plqoet  to  Aid, 

Trade  and  the  Tariff] 


TypM  of  hnport  tnoreaae*  In  caae  of  tarlfl 
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Number  of  vorkers  prodnctnc  (oodi  eqalralent 


Estimated  mintminn  Import 


Xstimated  mailmnm  Import 
tncreasee 


A.  AB  oommodlttai 

1.  Dlfpct  employment • — 

3.  Indirect  employment  *._....«-.. 

B.  Commodltlef  tn  "area  o(  maximum 

Import  eompetitkm" 


Total 


Employed  In— 


180,090 


109,040 
80.050 


i2i.no 


1.  Direct  employment — 

2.  Indirect  emptoyment. 


Commodities  which  would  be  Ukrly  to 
cause  aome  displacement  of  domestic 
goods - 

1.  Direct  emptoyment — 

a.  Indirect  employment 
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cultnral 

industries 


57.380 


40.n«o 

17.300 


36,770 


00.900 
51. 810 


98,340 


80.060 
a0,S80 


28, 080 

11.000 


23,870 
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Industries' 


Total 


131,730 


08,080 
62.760 


84.440 


18,380 
6.SB0 


44.230 
40.220 


72.370 


Employed 


Konaerl- 

cultural 

industries 


404.000 


287,830 
167,170 


256,690 


41.380 
30,000 


180,070 
106.483 


202,660 


135,040 


07,640 

37.600 


Atrt- 

oaltand 
industries' 


280.980 


86.210 


127,730 
74,030 


61.600 


57,640 


44.000 

12,680 


140.380 
130.670 


17a  340 


■1830 
81.830 


145,010 


8(770 
81240 


1  AvrUnitiir*]  rnnnlnrment  flcorw  are  based  upon  Bureau  of  AgriCTiltural  EeonomUs  data.  ,_«.,^ 

.  ffiS?«^lS£ra«SS^Ioymeat  to  oceM  tr»^^ 
tncreaaes. 
Source:  U.  8.  Bateau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Branch  of  Intertodnstry  Economics. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  However,  as  lower 
American  tariffs  may  affect  very  ad- 
versely a  particular  todustry  or  a  partic- 
ular firm  or  community,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  seek  a  better  form  of  reUef  than  that 
which  a  tariff  Increase  gives.  The  policy 
I  am  advocating  has  been  adopted  by  the 
European  coal  and  steel  community  and 
by  the  common  market.  It  was  urged  by 
Mr.  David  McDonald,  as  a  member  of  the 
Kandall  CJommittee.  and  has  been  em- 
bodied to  bills  by  my  colleagues.  Senators 
HmFHRKT  and  Kennedy. 

a.   THS  BBCSBnOIV 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  to  the  midst 
of  an  economic  slump  or  recession,  and 
the  sentiment  for  protection  tends  to 
tocrease  as  a  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment develop.  Of  course,  protection  will 
not  help  solve  the  recession;  but  it  win, 
to  fact  deepen  it  and  make  it  more  severe, 
aee  exhibit  8.  Surely  this  is  a  lesson  we 
should  have  learned  from  ttie  experience 
of  the  Etooot-Hawley  tariff  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  it  so  happens  that  to 
1930, 1  had  a  large  share  to  helping  draft 


an  analysis,  which  was  signed  by  1028 
economists,  to  which  we  asked  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  Herbert 
Hoover,   to   veto   the    pending    Smoot- 
Hawley  bilL    We  pototed  out  that  enact- 
ment of  that  bill,  which  tocreased  the 
already  high  protective  tarifllB,  would 
Inevitably  cause  the  European  coimtries, 
first,  to  be  financially  less  able  to  buy 
goods  from  Oie  United  States,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  impose  retaliatory  tariffs  upon 
United  States  goods,  and  that  the  resuU 
would  be  not  only  a  dimtouticm  of  im- 
ports, but  also  a  dimtoution  of  exports 
and  a  further  decrease  of  emjrtoyment 
and  an  totensification  of  the  depres- 
sion—see exhibit  5  for  the  text  of  the 
statement. 

Our  advice  was  not  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  tariff  bill  was  signed.  What 
I  had  prophesied  came  true.  Next  3rear, 
1931,  Great  Brltato  put  toto  effect 
impertad  preference.  Other  ooantrles 
throughout  the  world  began  to  Increase 
their  tariffs.  The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
measurably  deepened  and  prolonged  the 


? 
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depression,  and  injured  not  only  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  the  United  States. 
Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  recession,  and 
here  I  am  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
pleading  the  same  cause  and  the  same 
arguments,  knowing  fiill  well  that.  In 
spite  of  all  one's  talk,  the  pressure  of  the 
recession  will  Influence  people  in  terms 
of  protection  for  particular  industries 
which  will  be  injured,  and  instead  of 
suggesting  financial  indemnification  for 
those  industries,  restrictive  tariffs  will  be 
proposed. 

A  few  figures  will  show  why  we  should 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  protection 
will  hint  us  more  than  any  good  which 
might  come  to  the  protected  industries. 
In  1956  (1957  figures  are  not  comi^ete), 
the  United  States  exported  some  $19  bil- 
lion In  goods  and  services.  We  Imported 
only  $12.6  biUion,  and  therefore  had  an 
excess  of  $6.4  billion  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. If  we  raise  tariffs  or  apply 
quotas,  we  can  only  expect  retaliation 
from  other  countries  against  our  prod- 
ucts. As  we  export  so  much  more  than 
we  import,  this  would  harm  us  far  more 
than  the  help  any  particular  tariff  in- 
crease might  give  to  a  specific  industry. 

Since  most  of  the  present  imemploy- 
ment  is  due  to  factors  other  than  foreign 
Imports,  it  would  continue  in  those  in- 
dustries which  sought  and  gained  tariff 
increases.  Take,  for  instance,  the  de- 
cline in  the  lead  and  zinc  Industry.  Is 
that  really  caused  by  foreign  Imports,  or 
is  it  caused  by  diminished  business  which 
has  resulted  in  diminished  demand  for 
lead  and  zinc?  I  believe  that  the  latter 
Is  the  case. 

Additional  unemployment  would  then 
come  in  those  indiurtries  which  now  ex- 
port a  considerable  share  of  their  pro- 
duction. This  increased  unemplosrment 
in  turn  would  lead  to  less  purchasing 
power  for  those  who  work  in  all  indus- 
tries, and  this  would  soon  further  affect 
the  purchases  of  consumers'  durables, 
such  as  autos,  washing  machines,  dryers, 
television  sets,  air  conditioners,  and  the 
like,  and  unemployment  and  the  reces- 
sion would  be  compounded. 

Thus,  tariff  Increases  would  not  merely 
have  the  ^ect  of  shifting  iinemployment 
from  thoM  firms  which  seek  protection 
from  ^kMpbrts  to  those  firms  which  de- 
pend on  exports,  but  there  would  be  in- 
creased unemployment  in  both  places. 

Further,  there  are  many  better  ways 
to  help  cure  a  recession,  including  easing 
monetary  and  credit  restrictions,  build- 
ing needed  public  works,  increasing  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  those  items  in  the  budget 
which  would  increase  consumer  con- 
sumption, a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  con- 
sumption if  the  recession  continues  and 
deepens,  and  aid  to  distressed  areas  and 
industries  by  way  of  grants,  loans,  and 
technical  aid,  to  name  only  a  few.  I  am 
in  favor  of  such  of  those  steps  as  are 
needed  to  cure  the  recession. 

Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
damage  rather  than  help  out  economy 
and  could  very  well  lead  to  economic 
disaster  if  pursued  at  home. 

We  must  seek  an  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems by  policies  which  will  expand  our 
economy  rather  than  by  increased  tariffs 


and  protectionism  which  are  restrictive 
policies  and,  at  best,  may  somewhlit  help 
a  very  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
However,  reason  does  not  always  sway 
action,  and  I  cite  the  recession  as  a  major 
reason  why  the  extension  of  the  R^ipro- 
cal  Trade  Act  is  in  great  dlfflculiy.  and 
indeed  in  great  peril. 

8.  ADKIHISTEATION   POUCT      f 

I  have  felt  also  that  the  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  our  mem- 
bership in  ore  would  be  difficult  to  pass 
because  of  the  reluctant  and  onl^  half- 
hearted support  which  the  Presldmt  and 
this  administration  have  given  vp  poli- 
cies of  freer  trade  in  the  past.  ,'  While 
making  many  fine  statements  iii  favor 
of  freer  trade,  the  President  has  com- 
monly acted  in  the  opposite  w4y.  In 
particular,  he  has  packed  the '  Tariff 
Commission  with  protectionists. 

In  a  speech  which  I  gave  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  I  outliiied  the 
melancholy  record  of  the  Presi<^ent  in 
connection  with  the  Commission. '  Thus, 
he  appointed  a  long-tested  protectionist 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission '  and  a 
professional  tariff  lobbjrist  as  Vice  jChair- 
man.  Two  of  the  three  other  members 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  blown-in-the-bottle  prottection- 
ists.  The  staff  has  been  filled  with  men 
who  follow  the  oflScial  protectionist  line. 
The  Commission,  therefore,  has  a  kuilt-in 
bias  against  freer  trade  and  lower!  tariffs, 
and  show  this  in  their  recommendations 
to  the  President  under  the  escape  clause. 

I  imderstand  that  the  forces  opposed 
to  reciprocal  trade  are  going  to  propose 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  insnad  of. 
as  now,  the  State  Department  [should 
represent  us  at  the  GATT  conf^nces. 
In  all  charity,  may  I  say  that  this  would 
be  about  the  same  as  sending  the  ^insky 
brothers  and  other  promoters  of  bur- 
lesque to  be  the  delegates  to  a  conference 
on  the  purification  of  the  dravia.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  suggested  that  it 
would  be  Uke  sending  the  criminBl  syn- 
dicate to  an  anticrime  convention.  But 
this  analogy  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little 
too  strong,  although  possibly  iot  too 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.      ' 

In  recent  weeks  a  famous  su|)porter 
of  the  President,  Mrs.  Clare  Bootrte  Luce, 
has  in  desperation  proposed  that  the 
Commission  be  abolished.  A  betKr  sug- 
gestion would  be  that  the  President  ap- 
point members  who  believe  in  his  offi- 
cially declared  policy.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  sign,  and  I  am  afraid  taat  the 
President's  gutting  of  the  Comtnission 
speaks  more  eloquently  of  his  real  policy 
than  do  his  liigh-sounding  speeches. 

A  similar  denial  in  action  of  principles 
espoused  in  words  has  been  the  way  in 
which  the  President  has  approved  large 
increases  in  the  tariffs  on  wajtches — 
thereby  endangering  our  relatiots  with 
Switzerland — on  bicycles  and  on  Clothes- 
pins and  safety  pins — I  do  not  believe 
the  latter  could  be  regarded,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  as  e$sential 
for  the  national  defense — and  thie  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  forced  the  Japanese 
to  put  a  so-called  voluntary  quota  on 
the  amount  of  cotton  textiles  they  will 
send  us  and  on  the  oil  to  be  li|iported 
from  outside.   A  similar  rigid  ta«lfl-rate 


quota  has  been  imposed  on  toe  Importa- 
tion of  woolen  goods,  which,  I  may  say, 
has  grievously  hurt  the  Ameitlcan  men's 
clothing  industry  and  hasj  therefore 
injured  my  city.  , 

This  naturally  makes  both,  the  public 
and  the  legislators  extremel)r  skeptical 
of  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
administration.  It  is  increased  in  my 
own  case  by  bitter  memories  of  the  1955 
extension  of  reciprocal  trade^  when  the 
President  and  his  adminlstrt^tion  failed 
to  flght  for  the  bill  which  thei  House  had 
passed,  largely  because  of  hek  from  the 
northern  Democrats  and  the  {courageous 
efforts  of  Speaker  Ratbxtrn,  and  instead 
allowed  it  to  be  emasculated  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Some  of  us  were  ready  to  fight  for 
these  same  principles  in  this  body,  only 
to  find  that  the  administration  had  once 
again  pulled  the  rug  out  from  underneath 
us.  I 

Thus,  while  I  welcome  the  {President's 
proposals  for  the  extension  of  reciprocal 
trade  and  membership  in  CTC,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Dillon  to  see  this  pro- 
gram through,  and  the  enc<|uragement 
given  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston  to  form  a 
group  which  will  help  create  public  opin. 
ion  in  favor  of  both  foreign  aid  and  re- 
ciprocal trade,  I  shall  have  to  wait  until 
the  battle  is  over  to  see  if  the  adminis- 
tration really  intends  to  stick  |by  its  guns. 

It  is  certahily  discouraging  Ithat  before 
a  gun  is  fired,  the  administration,  in  an 
effort  to  soften  the  oppoeitioh.  also  pro- 
poses to  give  the  President  the  power  to 
raise  tariffs  50  percent  above  those  pre- 
vailing in  1934 — 50  percent  above  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariffs. 

The  way  things  are  starting  out,  what 
finally  emerges  may  become^  known  as 
the  High  Tariff  Act  of  195«.  J 

In  all  kindness.  I  think  t^e  best  one 
can  say  about  this  administration  in 
tariff  matters  is  that  it  means,  well  feebly, 
and  that,  like  Oscar  Wilde,  ijt  can  resist 
everything  except  temptatlo^. 

Perhaps  one  should  also  $ay  that  in 
economic  matters  this  administration  Is 
schizophrenic  and  has  a  spUti  and  double 
personality,  one  day  espousing  low  tariffs 
and  another  day  high  tariffs]  Certainly 
it  would  be  ironic,  as  the  administra- 
tion Is  presumably  pressing  for  freer 
trade,  if  it  increased  the  tariffs  on  lead 
and  zinc,  if  it  transformed  voluntary 
quotas  on  oil  into  compulsory  quotas, 
and  if.  while  mouthing  low-tariff  argu- 
ments, it  put  into  effect  high-|tariff  prac- 
tices. I 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  th^  reciprocal 
trade  program  will  have  gre^t  difficulty, 
at  best,  in  winning  passage  in  any  mean- 
ingful form.  I  could  talk  lor  half  an 
hour  on  the  rocks  and  difflci^ltles  which 
I  see  ahead,  but  I  shall  not  do  so.  It  will 
have  no  chance  at  all  unless  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  leaders  fight  foj*  it  and  get 
ample  support  from  the  memlbers  of  their 
own  party.  If  they  bend  efvery  effort, 
we  may  still  have  a  chande.  But  we 
Democrats  who  beUeve  in  freer  trade 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  | 

Permit  me  to  say  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  shall  welcome  in 
comradeship  and  cooperation  those  Re- 
publicans who  mean  what  they  say  and 
who  strive  for  a  freer-trade  policy.    I 
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think  we  demonstrated  that  In  the 
struggle  for  clvil-rlghts  legislation  last 
summer.  For  the  first  time  sections  of 
the  two  parties  Joined  together  and 
worked  cooperatively  to  get  a  civil-rights 
bill  through.  There  were  many  dilDcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  cooperation.  I  think 
each  of  us  was  acunewhat  suspicious  of 
the  other  as  we  began,  but  as  the  struggle 
went  on  and  we  came  to  have  faith  in 
each  other  we  did  get  some  kind  of  a 


bill  through.  I  think  we  have  developed 
a  certain  degree  of  trust  in  eadi  c^er 
which  can  be  of  great  use. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Junior  Sm- 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  whom  I 
see  in  the  minority  leader's  chair.  We 
could  not  have  had  a  better  colleague 
in  our  work  on  civil  rights.  I  look  for- 
ward with  the  same  pleasure  to  cooperat- 
ing with  him  and  others  of  his  character 
In  the  struggle  for  a  better  trade  policy. 


BCr.  President,  I  hope  that  despite  the 
opposition  to  this  bill  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  we  may  rally  and  put  through 
a  program  which  is  for  th?  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  etmseot  thai 
several  exhibits  which  I  have  prepared 
be  included  in  the  Rscobd  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Exhibit  1 
United  State*  merchandise  exporte  and  import*  for  eontumption,  by  leading  eommodiliet,  1956-38  average  and  1953-67 

(In  mOlians  ol  doUan] 
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■  Commodity  data  for  1936-38  and  19SS-.'W  have  been  arljusted  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  lOn?  statistical  dassifleations.  Tbo  distributions  of  nonagrlcultnral 
exports  by  principal  commodities,  however,  are  based  on  total  export.^  in  103*^-38  and 
on  eiporU  ezclodiiic  "apeoial  eatagory"  lt«ns  In  1953  and  later  pertoda.  (See  foot- 
note 3.) 

'  Data  represont  total  exports  minus  shipments  of  mllttary  equipment  and  supplies 
by  the  I>epartment  of  E^efense  under  the  mutual  security  program.  Commodity 
breakdowns  of  noomllltary  exports  are  not  available. 


•  "Spedal  catesory"  commodities  are  thoae  to  which  security  restriettoos  appltad 
in  1956  as  roeards  publication  of  detailed  export  statistiea. 

•  Data  eTclnde  essential  oils. 

•  Dau  (or  1053  and  later  periods  exclude  "special  category"  exports.    (See  loot- 
note  3.) 

Note.— Details  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinf. 
Booroa:  Department  of  Commerce. 


Exhibit  2 
I  Prom  the  bulletin  of  the  European  Com- 
munity for  Coal  and  Steel.  Luzembotirg, 
AprU-May  1957.  No.  38] 

THX    StTBOPBAM    ■COHOmO    COMKTTNITT 

A  comioif  UAMMJtt  voa  all  ooods 

In  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  creating  a 
European  Economic  Community,  the  six 
signatory  governments  declare  their  Inten- 
tion of  establishing  "the  foimdatlons  of  an 
enduring  and  closer  uniott  tat  ween  Buropean 
people"  by  gradually  ranorteg  tbm  economle 
efTect  of  their  political  frontiers.  A  com- 
mon market  and  a  rnnwnnn  external  tariff — 
a  customs  union— cure  to  be  established  for 
all  goods;  common  policies  for  agriculture. 


transport,  labor  mobility,  and  ttic  Important 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  to  be  devised; 
common  Institutions  for  economic  develop- 
ment are  to  be  set  up;  and,  for  an  experi- 
mental period  of  6  yean,  the  oversea  areas 
connected  with  the  member  states  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  new  Community.  All 
these  measures  are  to  be  taken  with  one 
essential  aim — a  steady  improvement  In  the 
conditions  of  life  and  work  of  the  i>eopIe  of 
the  six  countries. 

inaUtutionM 

The  treaty,  which   binds  the  6  cotmtle* 

for  an  luillmlted  period  of  time,  consists  of 

248  articles,  IS  annexes,  4  declarations  of 

intention,    and    3    iHt>tocols.    The   Institu- 


tional arrangements  follow  broadly  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Goal  maH  Steel  Community. 
The  major  difference  is  that  the  nine-man 
Kurope&n  Commission,  which  wlU  be  the  op- 
erating executive  body,  wlU  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  a  far 
wider  range  of  decisions  than  is  the  case  for 
the  High  Authority.  Thus,  the  Commission 
would  propose  and  the  Council  dispose,  to 
borrow  a  liondon  Economist  comment.  In 
the  early  stages  many  important  declaions 
will  require  the  Connell'a  unanimous  agree » 
ment.  For  subsequent  decisions  a  qualified 
majority  of  its  yotes  (4  emdi  to  Oermany. 
Vtance.  and  Italy;  2  each  to  B^gtum  and 
Holland,  and  1  to  Luxembotirg)  will  be  suffl* 
cient. 
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Th«  new  Economic  Community  will  share 
with  the  Coal  and  Bteel  Community  and 
Kuratom  the  tame  parliamentary  Assembly — 
the  present  Common  Assembly  enlarged  from 
78  to  143  members,  n-ance,  Germany,  and 
Italy  will  each  send  36  Assembly  delegates. 
Belgium  and  Holland  14,  and  Luxembourg  6. 
The  present  Court  of  Justice  will  also  be  en- 
larged to  serve  the  Economic  and  Atomic 
Communities.  In  addition  an  Economic  and 
Social  Committee  will  serve  the  Court  on  an 
advisory  level. 

The  transition  period 
A   period   of   between    13   and    IS    years, 
broken   up   into   3   stages,   will   be   allowed 
for  the  introduction  of  the  common  mar- 
ket.    Each  stage  is  to  be  of  4  years  with 
the  proviso  that  the  ending  of  the  first  stage 
be  conditional  upon  agreement  between  the 
Commission   and    the   Council   of   Ministers 
that  the  necessary  progress  has  been  made. 
It  may  be  extended  to  6  years,  or  beyond  if 
disagreement  continues:   the  further  stages 
may  also  be  prolonged — but  only  on  condi- 
tion  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  agrees 
unanimously,  and  as  long  as  the  total  transi- 
tion period  is  not  extended  beyond  15  years. 
Tariffs 
Detailed    rules    are    laid    down    for    the 
gradual  removal  of  cxistoms  duties  between 
member  states,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
common  external  tariff.    For  internal  Import 
duties  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  30  per- 
cent  in   each   of   the   first   two   stages,   the 
remaining  40  percent  being  removed  in  the 
final    4    years.      In    the    first    year    of    the 
common  market  there  will  be  a  uniform  re- 
duction of  10  percent  of  the  duty  (calculated 
on  the  basis  of  rates  in  force  on  January  1, 
1957)  on  all  articles.    In  the  application  of 
the   two  further   reductions   of   10  percent 
each  which  will  follow  at  Intervals  of   18 
months,  and  for  the  second  and  third  stages, 
member   states    will    be    allowed    a    certain 
amount    of    discretion    as    regards    the    in- 
cidence of   the   tariff  cuts  on   the   various 
types  of  goods. 

Export  duties  on  goods  destined  for  Com- 
munity countries  will  be  abolished  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 

A  common  tariff  on  imports  from  non- 
Community  countries  will  be  established  In 
full  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tional period  at  the  arithmetical  average  of 
tariffs  in  force  In  the  sU  countries  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967.  All  duties  which  on  January 
1.  1967,  varied  by  no  more  than  15  percent 
from  the  common  list  will  be  replaced  by  the 
common  tariff  in  4  years;  for  other  tariffs  the 
gap  will  be  reduced  by  30  percent  after  4 
years,  a  further  30  percent  after  8  years,  and 
eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  transition 
period. 

Quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  within 
the  Commimlty  are  also  to  be  eliminated  in 
stages.  Import  quotas  will  be  increased  at 
least  20  percent  a  year  by  value  and  lo  per- 
cent a  year  by  products,  and  by  even  greater 
amounts  where  global  quotas  are  less  than 
8  percent  of  a  country's  domestic  output  of 
a  given  product.  All  bilateral  quotas  will 
become  global  quotas  after  1  year. 

Agriculture  and  transport 
Common  policies  for  agriculture  and 
transport  are  to  be  evolved  dxu-lng  the  tran- 
sitional period.  For  agricxiltwe  a  conference 
of  member  states  is  to  be  called  to  lay  down 
the  lines  of  a  common  agricultural  policy 
and  to  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  of  needs 
and  resources.  Within  2  years  of  the  enter- 
ing into  force  of  the  treaty,  the  Commission 
must  present  its  proposals.  A  common  or- 
ganization for  agricultural  markets  will  be 
set  up.  its  form  depending  on  the  needs  of 
particular  products.  Until  then,  develop- 
ment of  trade  wiu  be  encouraged  by  the 
conclusion  of  long-term  contracts. 

Dxiring  the  transitional  period  member 
states  will  have  the  right  to  apply  mini- 
mum prices  for  certain  products  (as  long  as 


these  are  nondiscriminatory  tmd  do  not 
lower  the  iveviotis  volume  of  trade).  If 
prices  fall  below  this  level  imports  may  be 
temporarily  suspended,  reduced  or  admitted 
only  at  a  higher  price.  J 

For  transport  the  Council  wf  1  establish 
(by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  first  two  stages, 
by  a  qualified  majority  afterwards)  common 
rules  for  international  transport  and  other 
necessary  measures  for  a  comition  policy. 
Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  stage 
all  rates  which  discriminate  by  reason  of  the 
national  origin  or  destination  at  the  goods 
transported  are  to  be  abolished.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  same  stage  all  state  sub- 


through  fiscal  policy  will  be  banned,  as  wHI 
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bind  themselves 
^nunon  Interest 


sidles  will  be  forbidden,  unless 


authorized  by  the  Commission,    i  l  Consul ta 


tive  Committee  to  assist  in  thii 
be  set  up. 


specifically 


field  is  to 


Labor,  capital  and  serviies 
The  free  circulation  of  work*  re,  capital, 
and  services  is  to  be  established  in  the 
community  by -the  end  of  the  transition 
period.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  fxtmes  into 
force,  the  Council  after  due  c4>nsultation 
will  decree  measures  necessary  to  secure  the 
mobility  of  labor.  These  will  include  pro- 
visions for  the  close  collaboration  of  na- 
tional labor  organizations,  for  tAe  removal 
of  administrative  difficulties,  aid  for  the 
circulation  of  information  aboul  Jobs  and 
labor  available  in  the  community .IThe  Coun- 
cil wUl  also  arrange — after  a  iinanlmous 
^o** — for  the  necessary  social  security 
measures.  j 

Restrictions  on  the  movement  of  capital 
belonging  to  residents  of  the  cominunlty  are 
to  be  progressively  removed,  an^  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  current  pay- 
irents  related  to  the  movement' of  capital 
will  be  freed  from  all  controls,  iieanwhlle, 
states  will  seek  not  to  introduci  any  new 
restrictions,  and  to  make  their  listing  ar- 
rangements as  liberal  as  possible.  They  may, 
however,  take,  or  be  empowered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  take,  protective  mea8\|res  within 
certain  limits  If  capital  movements  should 
disturb  their  economies.  j 

A  general  plan  for  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions on  the  free  offering  of  servic*  through- 
out the  commvmity  will  be  publljied  at  the 
end  of  the  first  stage  if  the  Council  approves 
unanimously,  and  rules  will  be  dr»wn  up  for 
mutual  recognition  of  diplomas,  eertlflcates 
and  other  qualifications. 

Common  rules  and  policit  s 
The  central  section  of  the  treat  f  proposes 
common  rules  and  policies  in  order  to  en- 
sure free  and  equal  competition    rtthin  the 
community.    Antlmonopoly  rules  i  xe  stricter 
and  more  specific  than  those  of  th  e  coal  and 
steel  community.     In  the  early  period  they 
are  to  be  enforced  nationally  on  the  basis 
of  detailed  reports  to  governments  by  the 
Commission;  within  3  years,  however,  inter- 
national rules  and  directives  whlcl  i  have  the 
force  of  law  in  the  six  countries'are  to  be 
issued  after  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  Coun- 
cil  of   Ministers.     The   treaty   forbids   any 
agreement    of    association    which  i  prevents, 
restrains  or  distorts  competition,  a^d  notably 
those  directly  or  Indirectly  fixing  iices;  reg- 
ulating  or   controlling   production,    invest- 
ment   or    technical    development    sharing 
markets,  requiring  the  acceptance  of  addi- 
tional goods  besides  those  required  by  the 
customer;    or    providing    for    dlscittminatory 
conditions  of  supply.    The  abuse  hy  one  or 
a  nimiber  of  enterprises  of  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  a  market  is  also  forbiddei.     Agree- 
ments contributing  to  better  production  or 
distrtbution,  or  to  promote  technical  or  eco- 
nomic   progress,    can    however    bj^  author- 
ized,   provided   the   restrictive   efflct    is   no 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  this  f urpose. 

Similarly,  state  subsidies  whic(i  distort 
competition  are  also  forbidden,  though  spe- 
cial aid  for  economically  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  special  projects  of  Eurdpean  im- 
portance wUl  be  permitted.    Discriminations 


concealed  export  subsidies  ^Ithln  the  com« 
mon  market. 

The  member  states  also 

to  consider  as  a  matter  of  , 

their  economic  and  conunerfsial  policies.  In 
world  trade,  the  member  stsites  agree  to  aim 
at  the  suppression  of  restrictions  and  the 
reduction  of  tariffs,  and  the  application  of  a 
common  commercial  policy,  particularly  in 
tariff  regulations,  by  the  end  of  the  transi- 
tion period.  The  Commission  will  promote 
coordination  of  the  member  governments' 
social  policies,  notably  conditions  of  work, 
social  security,  accident  and  health  Insur- 
ance, and  trade  union  right^^  From  the  end 
of  the  first  stage  of  the  trakultional  period 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
will  be  applied.  A  Buropelm  Social  Fund 
will  be  set  up  to  advance  epnployment  and 
labor  mobility  and  will  operate  similarly  to 
the  coal  and  steel  commuiiity's  readapta- 
tlon  program. 

While  assuring  their  own  Ibalanoe  of  pay. 
ments  position,  members  st4tea  will  set  up 
a  monetary  committee  with  consultative 
functions.  Exchange-rate  bollcy  will  be 
considered  as  a  matter  of  otmunon  interest, 
and  the  Commission  may  authorize  reprisals 
for  a  limited  period  against  kaj  state  which 
uses  revaluation  for  unjrbtiflable  aims. 
When  grave  balance-of-payn)ents  difficulties 
threaten  a  member  state,  tlie  Conunission 
must  conduct  an  inquiry  without  delay;  it 
can  propose  to  the  Council  methods  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  community  may  help 
-A  member  state  in  difficultly. 

The  European  Investmlent  Bank 
A  bank  is  to  be  set  up  to  Klve  aid  to  un- 
derdeveloped regions,  to  helpTmodemlzation 
and  conversion,  and  to  flna^ice  proJecU  of 
mutual  interest.  It  will  have  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,000  contributed  as  jfollows 

MUlion 

9300.0 

300.0 

240.0 

86.6 

71.6 

2.0 


associate  their 


Germany _. 

France __. 

Italy 

Belgium 

The  Netherlands 

LiULembourg 

Overseas  territori^ 

The  six  countries  agree  to 
overseas  territories  with  the  conunon  mar- 
ket and  to  promote  their  soclail  and  economic 
development.  The  products  bf  the  overseas 
territories  will  enter  the  comniunity  on  equal 
terms  with  those  of  member  titates.  and  each 
overseas  territory  will  extend  to  all  the  mem- 
ber countries  any  special  ooQcessions  it  ap- 
plies to  the  country  with  whlcd  It  has  special 
links.  i 

A  special  development  fund  will  be  set  up 
to  which  a  total  of  $581.25  tiilllon  will  be 
contributed  in  the  first  5  y^u-s.  Germany 
and  Prance  will  each  contribute  saoo  million. 
Belgium  and  Holland.  $70  million  each;  Italy, 

•40  million;  and  Luxembouri 
The  Commission  will  establ 
program  of  proposed  investm 
ell — with  a  special  voting  sy 

the  final  decision.     The  funu,  -_  „ _..„ 

cated  as  follows  to  the  countries  and~  terri- 
tories of  the  following  states— i^nce,  $511.25 
million;  Netherlands,  »35  mijion;  Belgium, 
$30  million;  Italy.  $5  million.    I 

General  finance] 
The  member  states  will  coE|trlbute  In  the 
following  proportions — Prance,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  28  units  each;  Belgium  ahd  the  Nether- 
lands, 7.9  units  each;  Luxembdiirg,  0.2  units. 
The  Commission,  which  is  ehirged  with  the 
preparation  of  the  budget,  1^  also  charged 
with  8tud3ring  imder  what  conditions  state 
contributions  could  be  replaced  by  Inde- 
pendent resources,  notably  th^  receipts  from 
the  common  tariff.  The  community's  budget 
must  be  approved  first  by  a  qti^ified  majority 
of  the  Council  and  then  by  |the  Assembly. 
Should  the  Assembly  propose  modifications 


$1.25  million. 

ih  the  general 

Its;  the  Coun- 

Bm — will  make 

is  to  be  allo- 


the  Council.  In  oonsultstlon  with  the  Euro- 
pean Oommlsslnm,  makes  the  final  decision. 
Safeguards 

Special  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  individxial  member  states  are 
allowed  in  the  sphere  of  defense  and  in  the 
c&se  of  war.  During  the  transition  period 
a  state  in  aerioiis  and  persistent  economic 
difficulties  may  be  permitted  to  take  special 
measures  to  safeguard  Its  economy. 

KXHIIT  S 

SUMMAST  or  THS  CUSTOICS  UmoM  Pkatttbxs 
or    TBX    TaXATT    EBTABUBRnrO    THX    Binto- 

FB&if  BcoMomc  ComruMiTT* 


1.  The  common  market  will  be  established 
progressively  over  a  transitional  period  of  13 
years  divided  into  3  stages  each  of  4  years. 

2.  Before  passing  on  to  the  second  stage, 
the  Council  must  decide  whether  the  objec- 
tives set  down  for  attainment  during  the 
first  stage  have  been  achieved. 

3.  The  second  and  third  stages  cannot  be 
prolonged  or  shortened  save  by  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Cotincil. 

4.  In  any  case,  the  period  of  transition  may 
'     not  be  longer  than  a  total  of  15  years.    At 

the  end  of  the  period  of  transition,  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  common  market 
must  come  into  effect. 

The  customs  union 

1.  Customs  duties  will  be  progressively 
eliminated  in  respect  of  trade  between  the 
member  states.  Taking  the  duties  actually 
applied  on  January  1,  1957,  as  base,  duties 
must  be  reduced  by  stages  according  to  the 
following  timetable:  (a)  1  year  after  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty;  (b)  2V^  years  after 
entry  into  force  of  the  treaty;  (c)  4  years 
after  entry  Into  force  of  the  treaty;  (d)  18 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage;  (e)  3  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  second  stage;  (f )  4  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  stage. 

2.  On  the  first  occasion  each  duty  must 
be  reduced  by  10  percent.  On  each  subse- 
quent occasion  the  overall  Incidence  of  the 
tariff  must  be  reduced  by  10  percent,  indi- 
vidual rates  in  excess  of  30  percent  must  be 
reduced  by  at  least  10  percent,  and  other 
rates  by  at  least  S  percent. 

3.  The  remaining  reductions  required  to 
abolish  tariffs  altogether  will  be  made  during 
the  third  stage  in  accordance  with  a  time- 
table to  be  decided  by  the  council.  Any  spec- 
cial  difficulties  of  member  governments  in 
complying  with  these  provisions  will  be  set- 
tled by  the  ooiincil. 

4.  Export  taxes  on  trade  within  the  com- 
mon market  must  be  abolished  by  the  end 
of  the  first  stage. 

6.  Revenue  duties  must  be  abolished  In 
the  same  way  as  other  Import  duties,  but 
they  may  be  replaced  by  internal  taxes  which 
do  not  discriminate  against  imports. 

The  common  external  tariff 

1.  Apart  from  specific  exceptions,  the 
common  external  tariff  will  be  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  tariffs  of  the  various  members 
on  January  1,  1967.  The  common  tariff  may 
not  exceed:  (a)  3  percent  for  most  raw  mate- 
rials; (b)  10  percent  for  most  semlmanufac- 
XxsnA  goods;  (c)  16  or  25  percent  for  certain 
chemicals.  (For  certain  chemicals,  tariffs  of 
less  than  3  percent  will  be  considered  to  be 
tariffs  of  12  percent  for  the  calculation  of  the 
common  tariff.) 

2.  For  a  specified  list  of  products  the  tariff 
will  be  fixed  by  negotiation  and  not  by  calcu- 
lation. Some  of  these  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted but  most  are  stUl  to  come. 


'  Taken  from  the  pamphlet  Freer  Trade  In 
Europe,  prepared  by  the  Information  Divi- 
sion of  the  British  Treasury  and  the  British 
Central  Office  of  Information,  May  1957. 


8.  Hie  eommon  tariff  wUl  be  introduced 
successively  at  the  end  of  the  three  stages. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  difference  above  or  be- 
low the  common  tariff  will  be  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  80  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  second  stage.  But  if  the  national 
tariff  is  not  more  than  16  percent  greater 
or  leas  than  the  common  tariff,  the  common 
tariff  will  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage. 

4.  Mo  change  may  be  made  in  the  common 
tariff  save  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 
ooimcll.  The  council  may,  however,  by  ma- 
jority vote  modify  for  a  period  of  Tiot  more 
than  6  months  and  for  not  more  than  20 
percent.  A  member  may  also  be  authorized 
to  suspend  any  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
tariff  on  agriculttu-al  products. 

Quantitative  restrictiona 

1.  In  general,  qtiantltative  restrictions  on 
imports  between  members  are  prohibited. 

2.  There  mtist  be  no  intensification  as  be- 
tween members  of  existing  quantitative  re- 
strictions which  are  to  be  progressively  elim- 
inated in  the  course  of  the  transitional 
period. 

8.  A  year  after  the  treaty  comes  into  force, 
all  bilateral  quotas  are  to  be  converted  into 
global  quotas  available  without  discrimina- 
tion to  all  other  members. 

4.  The  total  value  of  quotas  is  to  be  In- 
creased by  20  percent  compounded  annually 
with  a  minimxun  of  10  percent  for  each  In- 
dividual product. 

6.  For  every  product  a  minimum  quota 
of  3  percent  of  domestic  production  must 
be  established  a  year  after  the  treaty's  signa- 
tttte,  to  be  increased  to  4  percent  after  2 
years,  6  percent  after  3  years,  and  there- 
after annually  by  at  least  15  percent.  If 
there  is  no  domestic  production,  the  Com- 
mission will  fix  an  appropriate  quota. 

6.  At  the  end  of  10  years,  all  quotas  must 
be  at  least  equal  to  20  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

7.  Quotas  representing  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  domestic  production  need  not  be  In- 
creased by  the  minimum  of  10  percent  an- 
nually, provided  that  quotas  are  increased 
by  20  percent  overall  and  the  Council  by  a 
majority  vote  on  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation approve. 

8.  The  Commission  shall  determine  how 
and  when  restrictions  equivalent  to  quanti- 
tative restrictions  shall  be  removed. 

9.  The  above  arrangements  can  be  altered 
by  decision  of  the  Council  on  the  Commis- 
Blon's  recommendation. 

10.  Quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  as 
between  members  are  prohibited.  Existing 
restrictions  must  be  removed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  stage. 

ExHDrr  4 
Thk   Aqrexment  on  THS  Obgakization   Foa 

TKAOK     COOPEaATION An     AXTXCLX-BT-AaTX- 

CLI  AMALTSXS 

PAST  X.   OENXKAL 

Article  1  establishes  the  Organization  fen' 
Trade  Cooperation  to  fiurther  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  and  objectives  set  forth 
In  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
TYade.  Such  purposes  and  objectives  relate 
to  the  freeing  of  international  tr^de  from 
artificial  barriers  as  a  contribution '  to  the 
bro€wl  goals  of  international  trade  and  eco- 
nomic endeavor,  1.  e.,  raising  standards  of 
living,  insuring  full  employment  and  increas- 
ing real  income,  developing  the  world's  re- 
sources, and  expanding  the  production  and 
exchange  of  goods.  The  language  of  the 
article  makes  clear  that  the  means  envisaged 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
are  limited  to  action  in  the  trade  field. 

Article  3  first  lays  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  members  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  the  contracting  parties  to  the  general 
agreement.  An  amendment  to  article  XXV 
of  the  general  agreement  provides  that  those 


ooatraeting  parties  which  hare  aeoeptsd  th* 
organlastlonal  agreement  may  decide  that 
any  contracting  party  which  has  not  aooeptsd 
the  organisational  agreement  shall  eesss  to 
be  a  contracting  party  to  the  OATT. 

Governments  which  become  contraetin( 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  ahall  becoma 
members  of  the  Organisation,  and  conversely 
governments  which  cease  to  be  contracting 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  ahall  rosss 
to  be  members  of  the  Organisation.  These 
provisions  are  contained,  respectively,  in  an 
amendment  to  article  «kxiti  of  the  general 
agreement  and  in  article  17  of  the  organi- 
zational agreement.  The  provision  in  article 
2  on  ceasing  to  be  a  member  takes  the  place 
of  any  provision  for  withdrawal  from  tha 
Organization. 

By  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
the  organization  may  Invite  governments 
which  have  not  l^een  or  which  have  ceased  to 
be  contracting  parties  of  the  general  agree- 
ment to  participate  in  such  activities  of  the 
Organisation,  and  on  such  terms,  as  are 
decided  by  the  Organization.  While  it  would 
generally  be  for  the  Organization  to  decide 
what  these  limited  rights  might  be,  the  agree- 
ment specifically  provides  that  such  govern- 
ments would  have  no  voting  rights  when  the 
Organization  is  exercising  any  activity  relat- 
ing directly  to  the  general  agreement. 

Article  3  prescribes  the  functions  of  the 
Organization.  It  first  states  that  the  Organi- 
zation shall  administer  the  general  agree- 
ment and  generally  facilitate  its  operation. 
Part  in  of  the  agreement,  discussed  later, 
contains  more  detail  as  to  the  exercise  of 
this  function.  Additional  functions  of  tha 
Orgsuiization  are:  To  facilitate  intergovern- 
mental consultations  on  questions  relating 
to  international  trade;  to  sponsor  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations;  to  study  questions 
of  International  trade  and  commercial  poll- 
icy  and  where  appropriate  make  recommen- 
dations thereon,  and,  finally  to  collect,  ana- 
Ijrze,  and  publish  information  and  statistical 
data  relating  to  international  trade  and  com- 
mercial policy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agreement  glvea 
the  Organization  powers  of  administration 
only  in  respect  of  the  general  agreement. 
Furthermore,  sponsorship  of  negotiations  re- 
lating to  trade  does  not  necessarily  imply 
endorsement  by  the  Organisation,  or  by  any 
particular  member,  of  any  result  of  such 
negotiations. 

This  article  also  provides  that  the  Organi- 
zation shall  not  have  authority  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  general  agreement. 
(The  general  agreement  may  be  amended 
only  by  contracting  parties  to  It,  acting  un- 
der art.  XXX  of  the  general  agreement.) 
Moreover,  it  specifies  that  the  Organlssation 
may  not  impose  on  a  member  any  new  obli- 
gation which  the  member  has  not  specifically 
agreed  to  undertake. 

PABT  n.  STKUCrDKX  AND  AOlCINISTaATION  OT  TKB 
OBOANIZATION 

Article  4  provides  that  the  Organisation 
shall  have  an  Assembly,  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  a  Secretariat.  Under  article  5 
the  Assembly,  which  consists  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Organization,  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation. Specific  provision  is  made  that  the 
Assembly,  which  shall  meet  in  regiilar  an- 
nual session  with  provision  for  special  ses- 
sions, shall  specify  the  seat  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, establish  its  own  rules  of  procedure, 
and  approve  the  rules  of  procediire  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  It  will  also  be  the 
body  which  will  have  the  resjMnslbillty  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  various  activities 
involved  in  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  (discxissed  in  connection  with 
pt.  m),  and  the  general  functions  of  con- 
sultation, recommendation,  and  the  sponsor- 
ship of  negotiations. 

Article  6  establishes  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    It  is  to  consist  of  17  memtiers  to  bs 
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•leeted  by  tha  Anembly.  "nieae  will  In- 
elude  tbe  flv*  memtMrs  of  chief  eeonomie 
tmportanee,  tbtis  aarartng  that  th«  United 
States  will  always  be  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  other  members  wlU 
be  selected  ob  the  basis  of  represMitatlon  of 
different  geographic  areas,  types  of  econo- 
mies, and  degrees  of  economic  development. 

This  Committee  shall  have  such  powers 
and  perforin  such  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Assembly  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast.  For  instance,  with 
a  view  to  expediting  the  handling  of  mat- 
ters arising  between  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Executive  Committee  might  be  given 
authority  to  hear  complaints  of  nullification 
tx  Impairment  of  benefits  tmder  the  gen- 
eral agreement  tmd  assist  the  members  in- 
volved to  reach  a  settlement,  to  conduct 
consultations  with  members  desiring  to  take 
action  for  economic  development  under  arti- 
cle XVm  of  that  agreement,  or  indicate  what 
memben  have  an  Interest  in  a  concession 
which  a  member  may  desire  to  renegotiate 
vnder  article  XXVIIL  In  each  instance  the 
Assembly  could  delineate  the  extent  ot  the 
Oominittee's  authority. 

Any  decision  or  recommendation  of  the 
■zecutive  Committee  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  ttke  Assembly  in  accordance  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Assembly.  Provision  la 
made  for  a  member  not  on  the  Executive 
Committee  to  participate  without  a  vote  in 
any  discussion  by  tbe  Committee  which  con- 
cerns it. 

Article  7  provides  for  the  Secretariat.  R 
authorlees  the  appointment  .of  a  Director- 
General  as  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Organization.  His  powers,  duties,  condi- 
tions of  service,  and  term  of  office  shall  eon- 
form  to  regulations  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly. The  Director-General  or  his  repre- 
•entative  may  attend  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembly and  other  bodies  of  the  Organiza- 
tion without  the  right  to  vote.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  secretariat  of  any  international 
organization,  the  Secretariat  will,  for  ex- 
ample, prepare  the  drafts  of  necessary  docu- 
ments, circulate  proposals  by  members,  and 
generally  service  the  activities  of  the  Organi- 
aation,  both  diiring  and  between  meetings. 

The  Director-General  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  fix  their  duties  and  con- 
ditions of  service  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Assembly.  Provision 
is  made  that  members  of  the  staff  should,  to 
the  extent  possible,  be  selected  on  a  wide 
geographical  basis  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  different  types  of  economies  represented 
by  the  member  countries,  but  that  the  para- 
mount consideration  should  be  to  secure  the 
services  of  persons  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  efficiency,  impartla^llty,  and  integrity. 

TTie  article  also  contains  provisions  com- 
parable to  those  In  agreements  setting  up 
other  international  organizations  designed  to 
insure  the  international  character  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Director -General  and 
the  members  of  his  staff.  They  are  neither 
to  seek  nor  receive  instructions  from  any 
government  nor  from  an/  other  authority 
outside  the  Organization.  Members  are  to 
respect  this  international  character  and  not 
seek  to  Influence  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Secretariat  staff. 

Article  8  prescribes  voting  procedures. 
Each  member  of  the  organization  shall  have 
one  vote  in  the  Assembly,  decisions  of  which 
are.  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  In 
the  organizational  agreement  or  in  the  gen- 
eral agreement,  to  be  taken  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  Similarly,  each  member  on 
the  Executive  Committee  and  of  other  bodies 
of  the  Organization  shall  have  one  vote 
therein.  Rules  of  procedure  may,  however, 
provide  that  parties  to  a  dispute  before  a 
subsidiary  body  shall  abstain  from  voting. 
This  could  prevent  the  inequitable  situation 
of  only  one  party  to  a  dispute  having  a  vote 
in  relation  to  it  because  only  one  party  was 


a  member  at  tbB  subsidiary  body*  ccsisld- 
erlng  it. 

Article  0  provides  that  the  budget  of  the 
Organization,  to  be  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rector-General, shall  be  approved,  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  members,  by  the  As- 
sembly. If  a  member  is  in  arrears  for  3 
years,  it  will  lose  its  voting  rights  uliless  the 
Assembly  is  satisfied  that  failure  t<l  pay 
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sessments  is  due  to  circumstanced  beyond 
the  control  of  the  member.  < 

Article  10  covers  status,  privileges,  and 
tanmunities.  It  is  stated  that  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  have  legal  personality;  t%at  is,  it 
shall  have  such  powers  as  to  sue'  and  be 
sued  and  to  make  contracts,  and,  Inj  the  ter- 
ritories of  members,  such  legal  Opacity, 
privileges,  and  hnmunities  as  may  i  be  nec- 
essary for  the  exercise  of  Its  functions.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  officers  of  tbe  Organization  and 
the  representatives  of  members  sl»ll  have 
the  privileges  and  immunities  needed  to  en- 
able them  to  exercise  their  functions  under 
the  Organization,  similar  to  those  nccorded 
by  member  countries  to  specialized  agenciet 
of  the  United  Nations,  their  officers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  their  members.  Section  2a8a 
to  288f  of  title  22  of  the  United  8tat«s  Code 
contains  those  privileges  and  im;nunltles 
which  would  be  granted  by  ths  United 
States. 

Artlda  11  provides  that  the  Orgtnlzation 
shall  make  arrangemenu  with  intc  rgovem- 
mental  organizations  which  deal  vlth  re- 
lated problems,  for  cooperation  an4  tor  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  dupllcatian  of  ac- 
tivities. These  would,  among  othef  things, 
continue  the  close,  Informal  arranq;ements 
between  the  contracting  parties  to  [the  gen- 
eral agreement  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  under  article  XV  of  th^  former 
agreement,  on  matters  relating  to  iniport  re- 
strictions for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 
The  article  also  would  permit  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Trade  Cooperation  to  be  ;  brought 
into  relation  with  the  United  Natk>ns  as  a 
specialized  agency  if  this  is  approved  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  Organization.  Specific 
reference  is  also  made  to  arrangements  for 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  inongov- 
ernmental  organizations  which  may  be  con- 
cerned with  matters  within  the  scoffe  of  the 
Organization.  For  example,  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  |iave  al- 
ready made  several  studies  at  the  request  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Cocnmerce, 
one  of  which  has  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention  in  the  customs  treatment  of 
samples  and  advertising  matter  which  is 
now  before  the  United  States  Sena^  for  its 
advice  and  consent. 


TO  THX 
AGREE- 

ition  to 


PAHT  m.   SPECIAL  PKOVISIOirS  SBLATIIfi 
ADMINISTRATION     0»     THE     GEN 
MENT 

Article  12  authorizes  the  Orga 

administer  those  provisions  of  the]  general 
agreement  which  provide  for  action  by  the 
Organization,  and  to  carry  out  th 
activities  in  relation  to  the  gener 
ment  which  Involve  Joint  action.  TJhe  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  general  agreement 
now  providing  for  action  by  the  coi^tracting 
parties  acting  Jointly  would  be  amended  to 
provide  that  such  action  would  be  laken  by 
the  Organization.  Thus,  the  Organization 
would  take  actions  which  have  h^tofore 
been  taken  by  the  contracting  parties  (such 
as  decisions  regarding  measures  for  eco- 
nomic development  under  art.  XVII]) ,  spon- 
soring of  negotiations  (including  tailff  nego- 
tiations), facilitating  consultaUoM  (such 
as  those  relating  to  Import  restric^ons  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons),  conducting 
studies  (such  as  those  now  being  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations  regard- 
ing the  effects  on  trade  of  discriminations 
regarding  transport  insurance),  ei^vilatlng 
proposals  (such  as  requests  for  r^egotia- 
tlons  imder  art.  XXVm).  and  receiving  re- 
ports   (such   as  reports  of  balanca-of -pay- 


ments mtrietlons  where  tnch  action  Is  re« 
quired  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  piir- 
poses  of  the  general  agreement). 

Article  13  empowers  the  Organization  In 
exceptional  circumstances,  by  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  cast  comprising  more  than  half  of 
the  members,  to  release  a  contracting  party 
to  the  general  agreement  from  pin  obligation 
assumed  by  participation  in  thit  agreement. 
The  contracting  parties  to  the  general  agree- 
ment have  hitherto  exercised  this  function 
under  paragraph  6  (a)  of  ar1|icle  XXV  of 
that  agreement  tat  which  this  Article  will  be 
substituted.  For  example,  tha  contracting 
parties  have  recently  granted,  the  United 
States  a  waiver  for  any  actiont  which  have 
been  or  may  be  taken  under  ^ection  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  A4t,  as  amend- 
ed, which  might  otherwise  bd  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  general  agreement. 

Article  14  provides  that  the  Organization 
shall  carry  on  the  functions  vrtth  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  disputes  now  exercised  by 
the  contracting  parties  under  article  XXIH 
of  the  general  agreement,  "nxese  Includa 
the  investigations  of  complaints  when  they 
are  referred  to  it  by  a  cont*actlng  party 
which  contends  that  benefits  aderulng  under 
the  general  agreement  are  being  null!  fled  or 
impaired  or  that  the  attainment  of  an  objec* 
tive  thereof  is  being  impeded.  Tbe  Organ- 
iaatlon  may  make  recommendations,  as  for 
further  bilateral  discussions;  ft  maJke  rul- 
ings, as  interprcUtions  of  pro«Ulons  of  the 
general  agreement  in  dispute;  4nd  may  con- 
sult with  other  contracting  parties  and  with 
other  appropriate  governmental  organiza- 
tions, when  it  considers  such  consultation 
necessary.  In  particularly  serlpus  cases  the 
Organization  may  authorize  thel  complainant 
party  to  sxispend  the  appUcatidn  to  another 
party  of  such  concessions  or  pther  obliga- 
tions under  the  general  agreement  as  It  con- 
siders appropriate.  Action  unfler  this  pro- 
vision may  be  discriminatory,  iln  the  event 
a  complainant  country  does  suspend  con- 
cessions or  other  obligations,] the  affected 
country  may.  if  dissatisfled,  withdraw  from 
the  general  agreement  and  therefore  from 
the  Organization,  in  which  ^ase  the  de- 
cision is  no  longer  binding  on  lu 

Article  15  provides  that  the' members  of 
the  Organization  shall  not.  in  tjheir  capacity 
as  contracting  parties  to  the  gtneral  agree- 
ment, amend  the  general  agreement  so  that 
it  will  contain  procedures  regarding  general 
waivers,  or  nullification  and  impairment  pro- 
cedures, different  from  those  [set  forth  In 
article  13  and  14  of  the  organizational  agree- 
ment. ; 

PART  IV.    OTHER  PROVISItJNS 

Article  16  relates  to  amendments.  It  pro- 
vides that  amendment  to  the  organizational 
agreement  shall  become  effect  ve  upon  ac- 
ceptance by  two-thirds  of  tlie  members. 
However,  in  no  case  will  they  hi  ad  a  member 
which  has  not  accepted  them.  The  United 
States  would  seek  Congressloral  approval 
before  accepting  an  amendment  to  the  or- 
ganizational agreement. 

Article  17  provides  for  the  tormal  entry 
into  force  of  the  organizational  agreement, 
which  was  opened  for  acceptance  at  Geneva 
on  March  10,  1955.  Acceptance  can  be  ef- 
fected, by  signatiu'e  or  othervise,  by  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  genenl  agreement 
and  by  other  governments  wh|ch  have  no- 
tified the  Director-General  of  ,  their  intend 
tlon  to  accede  to  tbe  general  agreement. 
Acceptance  of  the  organizauonal  agree- 
ment by  the  United  States  u  contingent 
upon  action  by  the  Congress  Ito  authorize 
United  States  membership  in  the  proposed 
Organization.  I 

The  agreement  shall  enter  iito  force  for 
those  contracting  parties  to  jthe  general 
agreement  which  have  accepted  the  organ- 
izational agreement  when  contacting  par- 
ties which  account  for  85  percent  of  the 
total  external  trade  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties have  accepted  the  organizational  agree- 
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ment.  The  percentages  of  external  trade  eet 
forth  in  the  annex  to  the  organizational 
agreement  are  the  basis  for  determining 
when  the  85  percent  figure  has  been  reached. 
The  organization  cannot  be  established,  or 
Its  provlsiona  become  ■  effective,  without 
United  States  acceptance,  since  United 
States  external  trade  accounts  for  over  20 
percent  of  the  total  external  trade.  There- 
after the  agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
for  any  government,  following  its  acceptance. 
Article  18  provides  that  copies  of  the  agree- 
ment and  notices  of  its  acceptance  shall 
be  sent  to  contracting  parties.  The  article 
also  provides  for  the  customary  registration 
of  the  agreement  with  the  United  Nations. 

PAST  v.   TEAHSITOeT  PROVISIOIf  8 

Article  19  is  designed  to  meet  the  possibil- 
ity that  tbe  organizational  agreement  may 
enter  into  force  before  the  entry  Into  force 
of  the  protocol  amending  the  general  agree- 
ment to  transfer  its  administration  to  the 
organization.  It  provides  that,  in  such  a 
case,  all  references  in  the  general  agreement 
to  action  by  the  contracting  parties  Jointly 
shall  be  understood  to  mean  action  by  tbe 
organization. 

Some  governments  may  be  able  to  apply 
the  organizational  agreement  provisionally 
before  they  have  accepted  it  formally  under 
article  17.  Article  20  provides  that,  if  the 
agreement  has  not  entered  into  force  under 
article  17  before  !fovemt>er  16,  19ft6,  those 
contracting  parties  to  tbe  general  agreement 
which  are  prepared  to  aiJply  the  agreement 
provisionally  may  do  eo.  provided  that  the 
territories  of  such  govemmente  account  for 
the  same  percentage  of  trade  ee  is  required 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  the  agreement  (86 
percent).  Here,  again,  action  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  agreement,  becatise  Congress  has  ap- 
proved, this  provision  would  enable  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  to  apply 
the  agreement  without  awaiting  formal  ac- 
ceptance under  article  17  by  contracting 
pextles  accounting  for  the  requisite  per- 
centage of  trade. 

Article  21  provides  that,  pending  entry 
into  force  of  the  organiratlonal  agreement, 
the  executive  secretary  to  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  general  agreement  shall  exer- 
cise certain  administrative  functions  as- 
signed by  the  organizational  agreement  to 
the  Director -General  of  the  Organization, 

JXTNB  16, 1056. 

KlHIBlT    5 

(Text  of  statement  Issued  by  1,028  econ- 
omists in  1930  urging  President  Hoover  to 
veto  the  Infamous  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1930:) 

Oirs  Troubans  akd  Twdrrr-EiGirr  BcoNO- 
msTS  Ask  Hoover  To  Vrro  Pzmsino  Taxot 
Bill — Professors  nf  179  Collbgzs  and 
Othes  LxADOts  Assail  Risb  in  Rates  as 
HARicrUL  TO  Country  and  Sure  To  BaiMo 
Reprisals 

Washington,  May  4. — ^Vigorous  opposition 
to  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  is 
voiced  by  1,028  economists,  members  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  in  a  state- 
ment presented  to  President  Hoover,  Senator 
Sraoot  and  Representative  Hawley  by  Dr. 
Claire  Wilcox,  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Swarthmore  College,  and  made 
public  here  today.  They  urge  the  President 
to  veto  the  measure  if  Congress  passes  it. 

Economists  from  48  States  and  179  college*, 
among  them  Irving  Pisher  of  Tale,  Frank  W. 
Taussig  of  Harvard,  Prank  A.  Fetter  of  Prince- 
ton, Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  ColvunbU,  J. 
Laurence  Laughlln  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Wlllford  I.  King  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Join  in  the  statement. 

Arguing  against  Increased  tariff  rates  they 
declare  that  the  pending  bill  will  raise  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  and  injure  the  "majority  of  our 


citizens,"  that  \mder  it  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers  would  lose  and  that  American  export 
trade  in  general  would  suffer. 

Asserting  that  America  now  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  the  economists  chal- 
lenge the  contention  of  high  tariff  propo- 
nents that  high«r  rates  will  give  work  to  the 
idle.  Employment,  they  state,  cannot  be 
Increased  by  restricting  trade,  and  American 
Industry,  in  "the  present  crisis,  might  be 
spared  the  burden  of  adjusting  Itself  to 
higher  schedules  of  duties." 

They  urge  the  administration  to  give  re- 
gard to  that  "bitterness  which  a  policy  of 
higher  tariffs  would  inevitably  inject  into  oxir 
International  relations." 

llie  text  of  the  statement  Is: 

"The  undersigned  American  economists 
and  teachers  of  economics  strongly  urge  that 
any  measure  which  provides  for  a  general 
upward  revision  of  tariff  rates  be  denied 
passage  by  Congress,  or  if  passed,  be  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

"We  are  convinced  that  increased  restrio- 
tlYe  duties  would  be  a  mistake.  They  would 
operate,  in  general,  to  increase  the  prices 
whii.h  domestic  consumers  would  have  to 
pay.  By  raising  prices  they  would  encourage 
oonoems  with  Ugher  cosU  to  undertake  pro- 
dtiction.  thus  compelling  the  consumer  to 
subsidize  waste  and  inefliciency  in  industry. 

"At  the  same  time  they  would  force  him  to 
pay  higher  rates  of  profit  to  esUblUhed  firms 
which  enjoyed  lower  production  costs.  A 
higher  level  of  duties,  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill,  would 
therefore  raise  the  cost  of  living  sad  injwe 
the  great  majority  of  o\ir  citizens. 

"Few  people  could  hope  to  gain  from  such 
a  change.  Miners,  construction,  transpor- 
Ution  and  public  utility  workers,  profcc- 
slonal  people  and  those  employed  in  banks, 
hotels,  newspaper  offices,  in  the  wholeeale 
and  retail  trades  and  scores  of  other  occupa- 
tions would  clearly  lose,  since  they  produce 
no  products  which  could  be  specially  favored 
by  tariff  barriers. 

"The  vast  majority  of  farmers  also  would 
lose.  Their  cotton,  pork,  lard,  and  wheat  are 
export  crops  and  are  sold  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. They  have  no  important  competition 
in  the  home  market.  They  cannot  benefit, 
therefore,  from  any  tariff  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  basic  commodities  which  they 
produce. 

FBIDICT  A  DOUBLZ  LOSS 

"They  would  lose  through  the  increased 
duties  on  manufactured  goods,  however,  and 
in  a  double  fashion.  First,  as  consumers 
they  would  have  to  pay  stUl  higher  prices 
for  the  products,  made  of  textiles,  chemicals, 
iron,  and  steel,  which  they  buy.  Second,  as 
producers  their  ability  to  sell  their  products 
would  be  further  restricted  by  the  barriers 
placed  In  the  way  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 
sell  manufactured  goods  to  us. 

"Our  export  trade,  in  general,  would  suffer. 
Countries  cannot  permanently  buy  from  us 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  sell  to  us,  and 
the  more  we  restrict  the  Importation  of  goods 
from  them  by  means  of  ever  higher  tariffs, 
the  more  we  reduce  the  possibility  of  our 
exporting  to  them. 

"This  applies  to  such  exporting  industries 
as  copper,  automobile,  agrlciQtural  machin- 
ery, typewriters  and  the  like  fully  as  much 
as  it  does  to  farming.  The  difficulties  of 
these  industries  are  likely  to  be  increased 
still  further  if  we  pass  a  higher  tariff. 

"There  are  already  many  evidences  that 
such  action  woidd  inevitably  provoke  other 
countries  to  pay  us  back  In  kind  by  levying 
retaliatory  duUee  against  our  goods.  There 
are  few  more  ironical  spectacles  than  that  of 
tbe  American  Oovemment  as  It  seeks,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  promote  exports  through  the 
activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Porelgn  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  while,  on  tb<)  other  hand, 
by  increasing  tariffs  it  makes  exportation 
ever  more  difficult. 


"We  do  not  believe  that  American  manu- 
facturers, in  general,  need  higher  tariffs.  The 
report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Re- 
cent Economic  Qiangee  has  been  shown  that 
industrial  efficiency  has  increased,  ttiat  costs 
have  fallen,  that  profits  have  grown  with 
amazing  rapidity  since  the  end  of  the  World 
War.  Already  oiir  factories  supply  our  peo- 
ple with  over  98  percent  of  the  manufactured 
goods  which  they  consume,  and  our  producers 
look  to  foreign  markets  to  absorb  the  increas- 
ing output  of  their  machines. 

"Further  barriers  to  trade  will  serve  them 
not  well,  but  IIL 

AFPBCT  OH  XKVX8TKXMT8  ABROAD 

"Many  of  our  citizens  have  invested  their 
money  in  foreign  enterprises.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  such 
investments,  entirely  aside  from  the  war 
debts,  amoxmted  to  between  $12,666,000,000 
and  $14,566,000,000  on  January  1,  1029. 
These  Investors,  too.  would  suffer  if  restric- 
tive duties  were  to  be  increased,  since  such 
action  would  make  It  still  more  difficult  for 
their  foreign  debtors  to  pay  them  the  interest 
due  them. 

"America  is  now  facing  the  problem  of 
tinemployment.  The  proponents  of  higher 
tariffs  claim  that  an  increase  in  rates  will 
give  work  to  tbe  idle.  This  is  not  true.  We 
cannot  increase  employment  by  reetrletlng 
trade.  American  indttstry,  in  the  present 
crisis,  might  weU  be  spared  the  burden  of 
adjtutlng  itscU  to  higher  ■chedules  of 
duties. 

"Finally,  we  would  urge  onr  GovemmcBt 
to  consider  the  bittemeee  which  a  policy  of 
higher  tariffs  would  inevitably  inject  into 
our  international  relations.  Tbe  United 
Ststes  was  ably  represented  at  the  world 
economic  conference  which  was  held  tmder 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1037.  This  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
announcing  that  'the  time  has  come  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  Increase  in  tariffs  and  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction.' 

"The  higher  duties  propoeed  In  our  pend- 
ing legislation  violate  the  spirit  of  this  agree- 
ment and  plainly  invite  other  nations  to 
compete  with  us  in  raising  further  barriers 
to  trade.  A  tariff  war  does  not  furnish  good 
soil  for  the  growth  of  world  peace." 

The  signers  include  many  economists  con- 
nected with  banks,  public  utilities,  manu- 
facturing industries,  merdiandlsing  concerns, 
and  other  business  establishments. 

The  number  signing  from  leading  univer- 
sities are:  Columbia.  28;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 22;  OomeU.  18;  Harvard.  25;  Tale.  14; 
Princeton,  17;  Dartmouth,  24;  Chicago,  36; 
Wisconsin,  23;  Pennsylvania,  13;  California. 
11;  Stanford,  7;  Illinois,  14;  Northwestern. 
9;  Minnesota,  15;  Missouri,  16. 

oRioiirAToas  and  first  sionrrb 


Paul  H.  DougltM,  professor  of  economies. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Irving  Fisher,  professor  of  economics.  Tale 
University. 

Frank  D.  Graham,  professor  of  economics, 
Princeton  University. 

Ernest  M.  Patterson,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  profeeeor  of  economies. 
Columbia  University. 

Frank  W.  Taussig,  profeesor  of  economics. 
Harvard  University. 

Clair  Wilcox,  associate  professor  of  eoo« 
nomics,  Swarthmore  College. 


AOOITIOMAL  BIGNA1 

iUoboTna 
Unlvnvlty  of  Alabiuna:  James  nuioday. 

Ariaona 
University  of  Arizona:  Robert  B.  PettlngllL 

Arkanaaa 
University  of  Atlunsas:  Tnaaan  O.  Bliif* 
ham,  Walter  B.  Cole,  Kenneth  Sharkey,  C.  C. 
Flchtner,  A.  W.  Jamison.  C.  O.  Branner.  B.  M. 
OUe. 
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Hendrlx  Henderson  College :.  Ivan  H.  GroTe. 
O.  T.  Ckxxlen. 

Catlfomia 

Univeralty  ot  CalUbmla:  Ira  B.  Cross.  Gor- 
don. S.  Watkina.  Stuart  Daggett.  U.  U. 
Knight.  Robert  A.  Brody.  K.  T.  Grethcr.  C  J. 
Brown,  Lonn  T.  Morgan,  Henry  F.  Grady,  K. 
W.  Braun,  N.  I*.  Sllventein. 

daremont  College:  Horace  Secrlst. 

Univeralty  of  Southern  California:  Beld  Zi. 
IScdung. 

University  of  Bedlands:  H.  C.  TUton,  Arthur 
D.  JacotMon. 

California  Institute  of  Technology:  Horac* 
N.  OUbert. 

Mills  College :  Glenn  7.  Hoover. 

Stanford  University:  Dean  W.  B.  Hotcbldss, 
Slot  Jones.  Holbrook  Working,  Helen  Cber- 
ington  Tamsworth,  Ada  Pay  Wyman,  L.  Elden 
Smith.  Murray  S.  WUdman. 

Pomona  College:  Kenneth  Duncan,  George 
L  Burgesa,  Norman  Neas. 

Armstrong  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion: Prank  A.  Harlng.  W.  W.  DIetal,  J.  Evan 
Armstrong.  John  H.  Goff .  George  A.  Lether- 
mas.  J.  Prank  Day. 

College  of  the  Pacific:  Robert  C.  Root. 
Luther  Sharp,  Laura  M.  Kingsbury. 

Pasadena  Junior  College:  Roscoe  Levrls 
Ashley.  Earl  D.  Davis,  Leland  M.  Pryor,  Fred 
O.  Yovmg.  Louise  H.  Murdock,  Henry  P. 
lielnlkc  ft^  Louis  J.  Hopkins,  R.  P.  Berkeley, 
Walter  W.  Cooper.  Howard  8.  Noble,  L.  S. 
Samra.  Philip  J.  Webster,  Claire  Soderblom. 

Colorado 

University  of  Colorado:  Dean  Elmore 
Peterson,  Frederick  J.  Bushee. 

Colorado  College:  A.  P.  R.  Drucker,  J.  G. 
Johnson,  Edna  Rose  Orotn. 

University  of  Denver:  H.  W.  Hudson. 

State  Agricultural  College:  D.  N.  Donald- 
son. 

Colorado  Wesleyan  University:  Clyde  Olln 
Plsher,  K.  M.  Williamson,  Norman  J.  Ware. 

Connecticut 

Tale  University,  Ray  B.  Wostorfleld,  Fred 
R.  Falrchlld,  Wlthrop  M.  Daniels,  Jerome 
Davis,  C.  H.  Whelden,  Jr.,  Hudson  B.  Hastings, 
Ralph  A.  Jones,  A.  Barr,  Jr..  William  W. 
Wemtz,  Trlston  R.  Barnes,  H.  Berrolzhelmer. 
Godfrey  Crowther,  Francis  W.  Hopkins. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College:  Albert 
B.  Waugh,  Edward  H.  Gumbart,  Cecil  G. 
Tllton. 

Trinity  College:  O.  A.  Kleene,  George  A. 
Suter,  Henry  W.  Famam,  Curtis  M.  Geer, 
Charles  A.  Ttrttle. 

Delatoare 

University  of  Delaware:  Claude  L.  Bonner, 
Harry  S.  Gabriel,  J.  Sidney  Gould. 

District  of  Columbia 

Horace  R.  Efrury,  Frank  J.  Wame,  Herbert 
O.  Rogers.  Arthur  Sturgls,  Boris  Stw n,  Lester 
D.  Johnson,  Edith  S.  Gray,  Arthur  S.  Field, 
W.  H.  Rowe,  Olen  L.  Swlggett,  John  Hr  Gray, 
Jesse  K.  Pope,  Harold  Van  V.  Fay,  Kurt 
Schneider,  Charles  E.  Purans,  Agnes  L.  Peter- 
son, C.  E.  Clement,  George  B.  L.  Arner,  Wil- 
liam G.  Elliott  3d,  George  B.  Galloway,  R.  M. 
Boeckel. 

Brookings  Institution:  C.  C.  Hardy,  Lever- 
ett  S.  Lyon,  Philip  G.  Wright.  Lynn  R.  Ed- 
minster,  W.  M.  Blalsdell,  Gustavus  A.  Weber. 
Frank  T-^nnebaum,  Freda  Balrd. 

George  Washington  University:  Harold  O. 
Sutton,  Richard  N.  Owens,  Belva  M.  Owens. 

American  University:  Charles  F.  Marsh.  Di 
A.  Kinsman. 

Catholic  University:  The  Reverend  John 
A.  Ryan. 

Florida 

Francis  M.  Williams,  H.  Clay  Armstrong, 
Isaac  W.  Bernhelm. 

Rollins  College :  Glen  E.  Carlson.  Leland  H. 
Jenks. 

University  of  Florida :  Harwood  B.  Dolbeare, 
Howard  M.  Dykman,  Rollin  B.  Atwood.  W.  T. 
Hicks,  J.  O.  Eldrldge.  J.  P.  WUson,  P.  C.  Scag- 
llone,  Huber  C.  H\irst. 


i«on.C 

I 
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Georgia 

University  of  Georgia:  Dean  R.  f.  Brooks» 
Glenn  W.  Sutton.  James  B.  Smno^rs,  Mal- 
colm H.  Bryan,  John  W.  Jenkins. 

Agnes  Scott  College:  James  M.  Wright. 

Emory  University :  Edgar  H.  Johnfon.  Clark 
Warburton.  Mercer  G.  Evans. 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho:  Irwin  CraneJ 
College  of  Idaho:   Robert  Rock^rood  Mc- 
Cormlck. 

lUirioit 

University  of  Illinois:  Merlin  ^.  Hunter, 

D.  H.  Hoovsr.  M.  A.  Weston,  D.  Ph|llp  Lock- 
lln,  Simon  Lltman,  George  U.  Sanlord,  Paul 

E.  Alyer,  Paul  M.  Vanarsdell,  Edward  Herman, 
Donald  R.  Taft,  Horace  M.  Gra^,  Daniel 
Barth,  Jr.,  D.  M.  DaUey,  R.  F.  Smlt^. 

Northwestern  University:  Earl  Hean  How- 
ard. Spencer  W.  Myers,  Arthur  J.  Todd. 
Charles  A.  R.  Wardwell,  A.  D.  Theobapd,  Harold 
A.  Prey.  Coleman  Woodbury,  Robert  J.  Ray, 
E.  W.  Morehouse,  Helen  C.  Manchiu. 

James  MilUken  University:  Jay  t*.  CHara. 

Monmouth  College:  J.  8.  Clelanfl. 

University  of  Chicago:  H.  A.  lAlHs.  J.  Lau- 
rence Laughlln,  Henry  Schultz.  (jarfleld  V. 
Cox,  Chester  W.  Wright,  Stuart  P.  JMeech,  H. 
G.  Shields.  Hazel  Kyrk,  James  L.  Palmer,  Paiil 
W.  Stone.  Martin  Taltel,  Helen  R.  Jeter,  S.  H. 
Nerlove,  F.  W.  Glower,  John  U.  Naf,  Howard 
A.  Baker,  Charles  J.  Coe,  Sara  Landf  u.  Arthur 
M.  Welmer,  Hllding  B.  Jack,  MarylV.  Covey, 
Leo  McCarthy,  May  I.  Morgan,  R.  w.  Baldwin, 
Esther  Essenshade.  I 

Knox  College:  R.  S.  Stelner.        ' 

Lewis  Institute:  Judson  P.  Lee.  p.  S.  Mata, 
E.  J.  Fowler,  Carl  Vrooman,  A.  D.  Arado.  Eu- 
gene W.  Burgess,  Ruth  M.  Kellogg.  S.  Leon 
Levy,  Dorothy  W.  Douglas,  Edw^  Manley. 
Wlllard  S.  Hall,  O.  David  Zimrliig,  E.  W. 
BXarcellus.  I.  W.  Mints,  Roger  T.T Vaughan. 
Everett  V.  Stonequlst,  Henry  C.  Sir»ons,  Mar- 
garet Grobben,  Howard  B.  Myers.  Joseph  E. 
GrllBn,  Gerald  8.  Brown,  H.  S.  Irwin,  George 
E.  Hooker.  John  H.  Sherman,  JohA  B.  Wool- 
sey.  Harland  H.  Allen,  Lester  S.  ^llogg. 

Indiana  \ 

Indiana  University:  Thomas  8.  iuck,  Wil- 
liam C.  Cleveland,  Guy  E.  Morrlaoi|,  James  E. 
Moffat,  Edwin  J.  Kunst. 

Butler  University:  M.  G.  Brtden»teln,  Earl 
R.  Beckner,  Chester  B.  Camp,  M.  Fi  Oaudlan. 

Evansville  College:  Dean  Long  J  Heber  P. 
Walker,  Paul  G.  Cressey. 

Goseh  College:  Roland  Yoder. 

De  Pauw  University:  William  R,  Sherman. 

A.  H.  Woodworth.  I 

lOVHl  t 

University  of  Iowa:  E.  B.  Rent*,  Richard 
W.  Nelson,  George  W.  Mitchell.  jIl.  Miller. 
J.  B.  Partington.  1 

Drake  University:  Devld  F.  oUens,  L.  B. 
Hoffman.  W.  N.  Rowlands,  Herberi  W.  Bohl- 
man,  Herbert  R.  Mundhenke.  | 

Iowa  State  College:  Elizabeth  ioyt.  John 

B.  Brlndley. 

Penn  College:  President  H.  L.  1  icCracken. 
Grlnnell  College :  Laetla  M.  Coi  ard. 

Kansas 

University  of  Kansas :  John  Ii  b,  Jens  P. 
Jensen,  Eugene  Maynard,  Domer  too  Gagll- 
ardo. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural:  Le<i  Spvirrler. 
J.  E.  Kammeyer,  T.  J.  Anderson,  Jr, 

Kansas  Wesleyan :  David  Dyksti ). 

Southwestern   College:    E.   R.   McCartney. 

Bethel  College:  Robert  G.  O.  CSrovewald. 
J.  F.  Moyer,  H.  W.  Guest,  W.  M.  ^ach. 

Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky:  Edwlird  Welst, 
James  W.  Martin.  J.  Catron  Joties.  C.  A. 
Pearce,  J.  Phillip  Glenn,  Harry  Best,  Ebter 
Cole,  Chester  W.  Shull,  G.  W.  Pa  ;ton,  John 
Klmper,  Dana  O.  Card,  Saul  KJ  Walz.  H. 
Bruce  Price,  Walter  W.  Jennings. 


Louisiana 
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Tulane   University:    Robert'  W.   Elsasser; 
J.  H.  Stamngs.  National  Fertilizer  Co. 


Thorp,  George 
H.  A.  Garfield. 


John  W.  Bowers.  ' 

Bowdoin  College:  Walter  B.  ^tUn,  PhlUlpa 
liMon,  Morgan  B.  Cushlng,  William  W.  Look- 
ireod,  Jr.,  WilfNd  H.  Crook,     i 

Maryland      I 

Theodore  Marburg,  Dexter  M.  Keeaer. 

Goucber  College :  Mollie  Ray  jCarxoU.  lUiior 
Panooast. 

St.  John's  College:  V.  J.  Wyckoff. 

Johns  Hopkins  Unlversl|ty:  Broadus 
MltcheU.  I 

Western  Maryland  College:  w.  B.  Sanders, 
W.  Scott  HaU. 

Massaehusetta  | 

Harvard  University:  G.  B.  Eloorbach,  John 
D.  Black.  Carl  F.  Taeusch.  N.  6.  B.  Gras,  Al- 
bert P.  Usher,  M.  L.  McElroy,  Lawrence  C. 
Lockley,  T.  H.  Sanders,  S.  E.  Harris.  J.  E. 
Dalton.  Arthur  W.  Hanson,  Donald  H.  Daven- 
port, Scott  Warren,  Malcolm  P.  McNalr.  Mur- 
ray R.  Benedict,  Albert  O.  Greef,  P.  T.  Ells- 
worth, James  A.  Rocs.  Jr.,  Geiorge  P.  Baker. 
S.  S.  Stratton.  Robert  L.  Masson.  Edmimd  P. 
Learned,  Joseph  L.  Snider,  K^rl  W.  Bigelow. 

Amherst  College :  Wlllard  L. 
R.  Taylor,  A.  K.  Eaton. 

Williams  College:  President 
W.  W.  McLaren.  Albert  Sydney  Bolles.  Walter 

B.  Smith.  David  Clark.  RosneU  H.  Whitman. 
Wellesley  College:  Elizabethj Donnan.  Lucy 

W.  Klllough.  Emily  Clark  Bsown.  Mary  B. 
Treudley.  1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
James  C  MacKinnon,  B.  A.  Thresher,  Carroll 
W.  Doten.  i 

Tufts  College:  President  Jo^n  A.  Couaens. 

Smith  College:  Frank  H.  Hanktna,  Harold 
U.  Faulkner.  j 

Simmons  College:  Sfura  S.  Suites. 

Mount  Hoi  yoke  College:  Al«ada  Comstock. 

Baboon  Institute:  James  M.,  Matthews. 

Boston  University :  Charles  T.  Andrews. 

Northeastern  University :  Milton  J.  Schlag- 
enhauf,  Julian  E.  Jackson,  Bj,  Gablne. 

Clark  University:  Arthur  i.  Lucas.  8.  J. 
Brandenburg.  | 

Wheaton  CoUege:  Edith  M.  White,  Herman 

F.  Arentz.  John  W.  Boldyreff,  Dickinson  W. 
Leavens.  Francis  G.  Goodale,.  L.  H.  Hauter, 
George  M.  Peterson,  Samuel  Slgllman.  X.  M. 
Winslow.  A.  S.  Klngsmill.  Prentice  W.  Town- 
sley.  Gilbert  A.  Tapley.  L.  H.  L.  Smith,  John 
D.  Wlllard,  Lauchlin  Currye.'A.  E.  Monroe, 

C.  L.  McAleer.  Arthur  M.  Moor^,  Harry  Wood. 
Edward  S.  Mason,  Luclle  Eavte. 

Michigan 

Lawrence  H.  Seltoer,  Arthur  S.  Mekaon. 
Clifford  E.  King.  j 

Battle  Creek  College:  W.  Ei  Payne. 

Western  State  Teachers'  College:  Floyd  W. 
Moore.  j 

University  of  Michigan:  De^n  C.  P.  GriAn, 

G.  S.  Peterson.  Roy  G.  Burroughs,  Carroll  H. 
May,  Robert  J.  Henry,  Ruth .  M.  Engle.  Na- 
thaniel H.  Engle.  C.  F.  Remer. 

Michigan  State  CoUege:  German  Wyn- 
garden.  j 

Minnesota    i 

Carleton  Ccdlege:  J.  S.  Rbblnson.  O.  O. 
Helwig,  Paul  R.  Foastun,  Gordon  H.  Ward. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Roy  O.  Blakey, 
Alvin  H.  Hansen.  B.  D.  Mudgetfr.  O.  B.  Jemess. 
B.  A.  Stevenson,  Carl  C.  Zimnterman.  Bdand 
S.  Vaile,  Peter  L.  Stagswold.  Glen  B.  Treanor. 

A.  C.  Haskin.  Arthur  W.  Marget.  O.  W.  Beh- 
rens.  Richard  L.  Kozelka.  J.  Boss  McFayden, 
John  J.  Belghard.  | 

MUtUtippl    ' 

Agricultural  and  Mechanlca)  College:  Lewis 

B.  Long. 

Missouri 

Chester  W.  Blgelow,  S.  H.  B|gg. 

Washington   University:  G;  W.   Stephens, 

J.   Ray   Cable.    Orval   Bennett,   Ralph   Carr 


Fletcher,  Joseph  M.  BOamow.  Joseph  J. 
Senturia. 

Westminster  College:  W.  8.  Krebs,  Frank  L. 
McCluer. 

University  of  Missouri:  Harry  OumBlson 
Brown,  James  Harvey  Rogers,  Charles  A.  El- 
wood,  F.  L.  Thomsen,  B.  T.  Frame.  C.  H.  Ham- 
mar,  Preston  Richard,  D.  C.  Wood.  H.  C.  Heo- 
sley,  Morris  D.  Orten,  Howard  S.  Jensen.  Ar- 
thur 8.  Cnnls,  R.  B.  Curtis,  Oeorfs  W. 
Baughnum.  O.  B.  Johnson. 

Montana 

Universltj  of  Montana:  MatthMs  Kact. 

Nebraska 

Edward  X/.  Taylor,  W.  O.  L.  Taylor,  D.  M. 

Bailey. 

Doane  CoUege:  J.  Harold  Cnnls,  J.  E. 
Tsylor. 

University  of  Nebraska:  J.  B.  Lerossignol. 
a.  O.  Virtue,  J.  E.  Klrshman,  Verron  G.  Mor- 
rison, Oscar  R.  Martin,  J.  C.  Rankin. 

Nevada 

University  of  Nevada:  Edward  G.  Suther- 
land, M.  J.  Webster,  W.  R.  Blackhed.  Ernest 
8.  Brown. 

New  Hampshira 

University  of  New  Hampshire:  Claire  W. 
Swonger,  Carroll  M.  Degler,  John  D.  Haus- 
leln,  H.  J.  Duncan,  H.  W.  Smith. 

I>artmouth  College:  Malcolm  Kier,  Ray  V. 
Lefller,  Robert  E.  Riegel,  Russell  D.  Kll- 
bome,  W.  A.  Carter,  Bruce  W.  Knight.  Ever- 
ett W.  Goodhue,  H.  V.  Olsen,  Robert  P.  Lane. 
Louis  W.  Ingram,  Archie  M.  Peisch.  Stephen 
J.  Navm,  Hermui  Peldman,  H.  8.  Raushen- 
bush.  Stacy  May,  H.  F  R.  Shaw.  Earl  R.  Slkes, 
Lloyd  P.  Rice,  Harry  Purdy.  J.  L.  McE>onaId. 
Nelson  Lee  Smith.  Arthur  Howe,  G.  Reginald 
Crosby,  W.  H.  McPherson. 

Nev)  Jersey 

Walter  H.  Stelnhauser,  Edmund  W.  Foote. 
Augustus  Smith.  Franklin  W.  Ryan,  Charles 
W.  Lum,  A.  J.  Duncan,  Robert  L.  Smltley, 
Petei  Fireman.  Robert  F.  Foerster. 

Princeton  University:  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
Frank  Dixon,  James  J.  Smith,  Richard  A. 
Lester.  Vernon  A.  Mund,  Denaol  C.  Cllne, 
James  M.  Garrett,  Stanley  K.  Howard.  Donald 
L.  Kemmerer.  Frank  W.  Fetter,  J.  Douglas 
Brown,  George  F.  Luthringer.  Howard  8. 
Piquet,  George  W.  Modlln,  J.  W.  Blum. 

Rutgers  University:  E.  E.  Agger,  Harry  D. 
Gideons.  Thomas  W.  Holland,  E.  L.  Fisher. 

New  York 

Columbia  University:  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
J.  M.  Clark.  J.  Russell  Smith,  James  C.  Bon- 
bright,  R.  O.  Tugwell.  R.  M.  Maciver.  Freder- 
ick M.  Mills.  Paul  F.  Brlssenden,  Robert  E. 
Chaddock.  Edward  L.  Thomdyke,  Robert  L. 
Hale,  K.  N.  Uewellyn,  A.  H.  Stockder,  Edith 
Elmer  Wood,  William  E.  Dunkman,  George 
FilUpetti,  Edward  J.  Allen,  Harold  P.  Clark, 
X.  J.  Hutchinson,  B.  E.  Brechart,  Addison  T. 
Cutler,  George  Mitchell,  Robert  L.  Carey, 
Elizabeth  F.  Baker,  C.  C.  Williamson.  Mar- 
garet Eagelson,  Ralph  H.  Blanchard. 

New  York  University:  Wllford  L  King.  My- 
ron W.  Watklns.  J.  D.  Magee.  Walter  E.  Spahr, 
Maruc  Nedler,  Corwin  D.  Edwards.  William  E. 
Atkins,  D.  W.  McConneU,  A.  A.  Frederick. 
Richard  A.  Glrard,  Louis  S.  Reed,  John  J. 
Quigley.  Carl  Raushenbush.  Irving  Glass. 
Lois  Maeslenold.  Edith  Ayres,  Arthvir  Wee- 
burg,  WlUard  Friedman.  Loyle  A.  Morrison. 
Randolf  M.  Binder.  John  H.  Prime.  John  W. 
Wingatex.  Arthur  Wubnles. 
.  Cornell  University:  Sumner  Slighter.  Wal- 
ter F.  WUlcox,  Morris  R.  Copeland,  Paul  T. 
Homan,  S.  S.  Garrett.  M.  Slade  Kendrlck, 
James  X.  Boyle,  Paul  M.  OXeary,  Lewis  A. 
Froman,  Harold  L.  Read.  Donald  English, 
Julian  L.  Woodward.  W.  Ross  Junkln.  Wil- 
liam R.  Leonard,  Leonard  P.  Adams,  John  H. 
Patterson. 

Syracuse  University:  Harvey  W.  Pedc,  B.  S. 
Bice. 

Colgate  University:  Freeman  H.  Allen,  Al- 
bert L.  Myers,  E.  Wilson  Lyon,  Sherman  M. 


Smith,  T.  H.  Bo'ilnaon.  N.  J.  Padelford,  Ever- 
ett Clair  Bancroft,  J.  MUlbourne  Shortllfle. 

Vassar  CoUege:  Mabel  Newcomer,  Ruth  G. 
Hutchineon,  Kathleen  C.  Jackson,  Herbert  E. 
Mills. 

University  of  Buffalo:  Nlles  Carpenter, 
T.  L.  Norton,  Newlin  R.  Smith,  Raymond 
Chambers. 

Union  College:  W.  M.  Bennett,  Donald  O. 
Riley,  Daniel  T.  Selks. 

WeUs  CoUege:  Msbel  A.  Magee,  Jean  & 
DavU. 

Hobart  College:  W.  A.  Hosmer. 

Hxmter  CoUege:  Eltanot  H.  Grady. 

University  of  Rochester:   Roth  Clausing. 

Brookwood  Labor  CoUege:  Daniel  J.  Ba- 
poas. 

Taylor  Society:  H.  S.  Person,  managing 
director. 

The  Business  Week:  Virgil  Jordan,  editor. 

The  Annalist:  Bernard  Ostrolenk,  editor. 

International  Telephone  Securities  Co.: 
M.  C.  Forty. 

Second  International  Seciuitles  Corp.:  Le- 
land R.  Robinson. 

Social  Science  Research  Council:  Meredith 
B.  Glvens. 

American  Electric  RaUways  Association: 
Leslie  Vickers. 

R\iFsell  Sage  Foundation:  Mary  Van  Eleeck. 

Tariff  Board:  N.  L  Stone,  formerly  chief 
st.'itistlclan. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America:  Arthur  E.  Suffem,  Benson  Y.  Landis. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work:  John  A. 
Fitch. 

Clarkson  College :  Charles  Leese. 

Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.:  Msry 
B.  Gilson,  Murray  Latimer.  W.  Bert,  8.  Regalo, 
James  W.  Zonson,  Jeanne  C.  Barber. 

Skldmore  College:  Coleman  B.  Cheney. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Ernest  8. 
Bradford. 

St.  Lawrence  University:  Whitney  Coombs. 

Alfred  University :  Paul  Rusby. 

American  Management  Association:  Mary 
Rogers  Lyndsay,  Leona  PoweU. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion: George  H.  Trafton.  John  B.  Andrews. 

Carl  Snyder,  Leo  Wolman.  George  Soule, 
Stuart  Chase,  Herbert  Pels,  Edward  T.  Devlne, 
George  P.  Auld,  Fabian  Franklin,  Lawson 
Purdy,  Gorton  James.  Paul  W.  Pa\i8tian.  War- 
ren W.  Persons,  Paul  Tuckerman,  Charles  B. 
Aiistln,  Donald  R.  Belcher,  H.  T.  Newcomb, 
Lester  Klrtzleb.  A.  W.  Kattenhous,  W.  W. 
Cumberland. 

Also,  M.  L.  Jacobson.  R.  D.  Fleming,  Dudley 
M.  Irwin.  George  B.  HUl,  William  Church 
Osborne,  Robert  P.  Blnkled.  E.  B.  Patten. 
Wendell  M.  Strong.  Ida  Craven,  Elizabeth 
Todd,  A.  D.  Noyes,  Robert  E.  Corradlni,  Sam- 
uel M.  Dlx,  W.  C.  Wlshart.  Edward  E.  Hardy. 
Ernest  G.  Draper,  M.  Leo  Gitelson.  Harold 
Fields,  Henry  Israel,  Asher  Achensteln,  F.  L. 
Patton.  Stanley  B.  Hunt.  R.  L.  Wiseman, 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Rufus  S.  Tucker,  John 
J.  WlUe,  B.  D.  Patton,  William  E.  Johnson, 
Albert  W.  RusseU,  Robert  T.  HUl.  D.  J.  Cow- 
den. 

W.  D.  Gann,  Melbourne  8.  Moyer.  Herbert 
Fordham.  Owen  Ely.  Roger  H.  Williams,  Rob- 
ert M.  Woodbviry,  May  Lerner.  Elsie  Gluck, 
Paul  Bonwit,  Robert  D.  Kohn,  V.  Kelley,  J.  C. 
Meeder,  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger.  Charles  S.  Bem- 
helmer,  Ephrlam  A.  Karelsen,  Henry  C.  Has- 
brouck,  Robert  Whltten,  P.  M.  Tuttle.  F. 
Lewis  Corser. 

Also,  Jeanett  KlmbaU,  Francis  H.  McLean, 
John  M.  Glenn,  C.  P.  Puller.  Emily  Barrofs 
Weber,  Richard  Kramer,  Montefiore  G.  Kahn, 
Mary  A.  Prentiss.  L.  B.  GottUeb.  Charles  R. 
Fay.  Martin  Clark.  John  P.  Munn,  Otto  S. 
Whitelock,  Victor  Morawetz.  Clinton  CoUver, 
Helen  Sumner  Woodbury,  William  Seagle, 
Helen  SuUlvan,  Bettina  Sinclair. 
North  Carolina 

Selma  Rogas.  C.  K.  Brown.  A.  Currie.  Ma»> 
well  G.  Pangle.  Carl  J.  Whelan. 

North  Carolina  State  CoUege:  Joseph  Q. 
Knapp. 


University  of  North  Carolina:  Dean  D.  D. 
CarroU,  J.  GUbert  Evans,  W.  F.  Ferger,  C.  T. 
Murchlson,  G.  T.  Schwenning.  B.  D.  Strong. 

North  Carolina  CoUege  for  Women:  Albert 
S.  Kelster. 

Duke  University:  R.  A.  HarvUl,  J.  P.  Breed- 
love,  J.  H.  Shields,  William  J.  H.  Oolton, 
Christopher  Roberts,  E.  B.  Gray.  B.  U.  Batch* 
ford,  Robert  8.  Smith. 

£lon  CoUege:  Ralph  B.  Tower. 
North  Dtkof 

Dana  O.  Tlnnes,  James  Forgerson. 

University  of  North  Dakota:  Dean  B.  T. 
Towne,  J.  Donald  Pymm,  A.  O.  Rowlands, 
Daniel  J.  Schwieger.  J.  Perlman.  Spencer  A. 
Larsen,  J.  J.  Rellahan.  Roy  E.  Brown,  Car- 
men G.  Blough,  E.  C.  Koch,  V.  A.  Newcomtaw 
Daniel  Jamea. 

Ohio 

Ohio  State  University:  Matthew  B.  Ham- 
mond. Milo  KlmbaU,  J.  J.  Spengler,  Clifford 
L.  James,  E.  L.  Bowen,  Henry  J.  Butterman, 
W.  M.  Duff  as,  Louise  Stitt,  Wllford  J.  Elte- 
man,  Paul  N.  Lehocyky,  N.  GUbert  Riddle. 

Antioch  CoUege:  William  M.  Lelserson, 
Rudolf  Broda,  Algo  D.  Henderson. 

Lake  Erie  CoUege:  Olive  D.  Reddick. 

Wooster  CoUege:  Alvln  S.  Testlebe.  E.  X. 
Cununins. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Harry  Henig. 

Miami  University:  Warren  8.  Thompson, 
P.  K.  Whelpton.  _Edwin  8.  Todd.  H.  H. 
Beneke,  Henry  P.  Shearman,  C.  H.  Sandage, 
Howard  White,  Howard  R.  Whlnson.  John  F. 
Schrelner,  Wilfrid  G.  Richards.  CarroU  B. 
Malone.  James  H.  St.  John,  F.  B.  Joyner.  W. 
J.  M.  Neff,  J.  R.  Dennison,  J.  M.  Gersting, 
Read  Bain. 

Heidelburg  College:  Onelan  Gruber. 

Hiram  College:  J.  E.  Smith. 

Denison  University:  Hiram  L.  Jome.  Har- 
old H.  Titus.  Leo  A.  Tliaake,  Ctiarles  West. 
Frederick  E.  Detweiler. 

Western  Reserve  University:  Claude  Stim- 
son,  O.  J.  Marsh.  Louis  O.  Foster,  C.  C. 
Arbuthnot. 

Oberlin  University:  C.  C.  Bayard,  Paul  S. 
Pelrce. 

Case  School  of  AppUed  Science:  Frank  T. 
Carleton. 

Kenyon  CoUege:  George  M.  James. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron:  W.  W. 
Leigh. 

University  of  the  City  of  Toledo:  Clair  K. 
Searles. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rublno,  Edward  D.  Jones,  John 
A.  Zangerle,  I.  W.  Appleby,  Amy  G.  Maher. 
Homer  H.  Johnson,  E.  L.  Oliver,  Thomas  M. 
Wolfe,  Grover  P.  Osborne,  Eugene  H.  Foster. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.:  H.  L.  Flan- 
ick.  Royal  E.  Davis. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College :  Orman  W.  Hermann,  P.  H.  Stephens, 
J.  T.  Sanders. 

University  of  Tulsa:  A.  M.  Paxson,  W.  M. 
Maurer. 

University  of  Oklahoma:  Dean  Paul  L. 
Vogt,  Leonard  Logan,  Jr.,  John  P.  Ewing. 
Ivar  Axelson.  N.  Grady  Sloan. 

Northeastern  State  Teachers  CoUege :  Dean 
Sobin  C.  PercefuU. 

Oregon 

Oregon  State  College:  E.  B.  Mittelman,  P. 
L.  Robinson.  Alfred  C.  Schmidt,  Curtis  Kel- 
ley, Bertha  WhUlock.  LelU  Hay,  X.  K.  Fams- 
worth.  J.  H.  Irvine.  H.  K.  Roberts. 

Reed  College:  Clement  Akerman,  Blair 
Stewart. 

Pacific  University:  Harold  N.  Btirt.  Harold 
Harward. 

University  of  Oregon:  Vernon  G.  Sorrell. 

Pennsylvania 

Univeralty  of  Pennsylvania:  Emury  R. 
Johnson,  dean;  Raymond  T.  Bye.  Paul  V. 
GemmlU,  Wllltam  C.  Stouter,  Stuart  A. 
Bic*.  W.  E.  Fisher.  William  N.  Loueka.  Karl 
Scholz.  Clyde  M.  Kahler.  Raymond  T.  Bow- 
man, Weidon  Hoot.  William  J.  Carson. 
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Temple  UnlTeralty:  Rtuwell  H.  Mack,  Wil- 
liam J.  Doxiglas,  S.  S.  Hoffer. 

Wilson  College:  Henrietta  C.  Jennings. 

Lehigh  University:  E.  A.  Bradford,  Elmer 
C  Bratt. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Francis  D.  Ty- 
son, Marlon  K.  McKay,  CSoIston  C  Wame, 
Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Vincent  W.  Lanfear, 
Hugh  M.  Fletcher,  P.  N.  E>ean. 

Washington  and  Jefferson :  Carl  W.  Kaiser. 

Bryn  Mav^r  College:  Hornell  Hartz. 

Franklin  and  Marshall:  Horace  R.  Barnes, 
Kdward  L.  Lancaster,  Wesley  Oadd,  Noel  P. 
Laird,  Harold  Fischer. 

Haverford  College:  Don  C.  Barrett,  John 
O.  Herndon,  Jr. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Earl  V.  Dye, 
W.  E.  Butt,  H.  W.  Stover. 

Drexel  Institute:  Edwin  J.  Kaschenbach, 
A.  E.  Blackstone,  C.  L.  Nickels,  Earl  Spargee. 
W.  N.  McMullan. 

Swarthmore  College:  Robert  C.  Brooks, 
Herbert  F.  Fraser,  Troyer  S.  Anderson,  J. 
Roland  Pennock. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Hugo  Bilgram,  Carl 
W.  Fenninger,  Louis  N.  Robinson,  M.  S. 
D'Esslpri,  Charles  L.  SerriU,  John  C.  Lowry. 
Herbert  8.  Welch,  Raymond  Symestvzdt, 
Alexander  Fleischer. 

Rhode  Island 
Brown  University:  C.  C.  Bosland,  Wlllard 
C.  Beatty. 

Rhode  Island  State  College:  Andrew  J. 
Newman. 

South  Carolina 
Furman  University:  A.  O.  OrUIln. 

South  Dakota 
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A.  I.  Osborne. 


Tennessee 


E.  P.  Aldredge. 

University  of  Chattanooga:  C.  W.  Phelpa. 

Southwestern  University:  M.  H.  Townsend. 
Horace  B.  Davis. 

University  of  the  South:   Eugene  M.  Kay- 
den,  William  S.  Knlckenbacker,  W.  H.  Mac- 
Kellar,  J.  J.  Davis,  I.  Q.  Ware.  George  W. 
Nicholson,  J.  P.  Jersey,  C.  B.  Wllmer. 
Texas 

University  of  Texas:  R.  H.  Montgomery, 
A.  S.  Lang. 

A.  and  M.  College:  F.  B.  Clark,  O.  C. 
Vaughn,  Thomas  A.  Hamilton. 

Southern  Methodist  University:  William 
F.  Hanhart.  Donald  Scott,  Frank  K.  Rader, 
Laurence  H.  Fleck. 

Texas  Technological  College:  John  C. 
Grenbery,  Ormond  C.  Corry,  Harold  R.  Nls- 
sley,  B.  F.  Coldray.  Jr. 

Utah 

Latter  Day  Saints'  College:  Feramorz  Y. 
Fox. 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont:  George  C.  Groat, 
Claude  L.  Stineford,  L.  Douglas  Meredith. 

Virginia 

William  H.  Stauffer. 

College  of  William  and  Mary:  Shirley  D. 
Southworth,  A.  O.  Taylor. 

Randolph  Macon:  Langdon  White. 

Washington  and  Lee:  Robert  H.  Tucker, 
E.  E.  Ferebee,  M.  C.  Robaugh,  M.  Ogden 
Phillips,  R.  O.  Lausgobel,  Dean  O.  D.  Han- 
cock. 

University  of  Virginia:  Wilson  Gee,  Charles 
N.  Hulvey,  G.  R.  Snavely,  Abraham  Berg- 
lund,  A.  J.  Barlow.  E.  A.  Hinlard,  O.  S. 
Starnes,  William  H.  Wendel. 

Washington 
Arthur  B.  Young. 

University  of  Washington:  Theresa  S.  Mc- 
Mahon. 

State  College  of  Washington;  Lawrence 
Clark. 

West  Virginia 

University  of  West  Virginia:  E.  H.  Vlckers, 
J^.  J.  Dadisman. 
""^  Marshall  College:  C.  E.  Carpenter. 


Wisconsin 

Charles  E.  Brooks,  Eldred  M.  Keaye4,  Alice 
E.  Belcher,  Ethel  Wynn,  R.  Beckwlth,!J.  Roy 
Blough,  A.  R.  Schnaltter,  Mary  8.  Patterson. 
William  D.  Thompson.  i 

Lawrence  College:  R.  H.  Lounslnurg^  W.  A. 
McConacba,   M.   M.    Bober,   M.    M.   Etans. 

Belolt  College:  Lewis  Severson,  Lloyd  U. 
Ballard,  I>wlght  L.  Palmer.  '' 

Marquette  University:  Lyle  W.  Cooper, 
William  H.  Ten  Haken,  Leo  A.  Sdhmidt, 
Oscar  F.  Brown,  N.  J.  Hoffman,  George  W. 
Knick.  I 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Fredenck  A. 
Og.  Edward  A.  Ross,  William  H.  Kiek- 
hofer,  Selig  Perlman,  Alma  Brldgman]  Eliza- 
beth Brandels,  Arthxir  Hallahan,  PlKlllp  O. 
Fox,  H.  Rowland  English,  J.  C.  GibsonL  Stan 
ley  Rector,  George  S.  Wehrwein,  Will  lam  A 
Scott,  Paul  A.  Rauschenbush,  M.  G.  <  flaeser, 
I.  A.  Hensey,  Arnold  Zempel,  J.  L.  Miller, 
Russell  H.  Baugh,  J.  Marvin  Peterson.  Harold 
M.  Groves,  Alfred  W.  Brlggs,  Mpgaret 
Pryor. 

Exhibit  6 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  '  Imes 

Herald  of  February  3, 1958 1 

Exporr  Deop  Stirs  Conctoin 
(By  Carroll  Kllpa trick) 

President  Eisenhower  last  week  asked 
Congress  to  extend  the  R(!clprocal{  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  years  at  a  time  when 
declining  United  States  exports  are  s  major 
depressant  of  American  business. 

Exports  reached  an  all-time  high  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1957,  and  then  declned  In 
every  quarter  thereafter. 

The  export  boom  in  the  latter  par^t  of  1956 
and  the  early  part  of  1957  was  a  xnajti  r-f  actor 
in  the  domestic  boom  of  a  year  ago.  Simi- 
larly, the  decline  in  exports  was  «|  factor 
contributing  to  the  business  downturn  in 
the  latter  part  of  1957. 

WATCHING  rXmSION   TRACK  ^ 

Government  officials  are  watching  ■  he  for- 
eign-trade picture  with  acute  ifiteiest  be- 
cause it  contains  one  of  the  important  clues 
to  the  course  of  economic  development  in 
this  country  this  year.  ] 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  reluctant 
to  vote  for  reciprocal  trade  because  tliey  fear 
there  will  be  lower  tariffs  and  thus  more  im- 
ports to  compete  with  domestic  industry  and 
agriculture.  I 

The  fight  over  extension  of  the  tmde  act 
is  intricately  connected  with  the  defeloping 
export-Import  picture  and  the  effect  of  for- 
eign trade  on  business  in  this  countr;  . 

SXPORT  DECUNK  XXFSCTED 

Commerce  Department  experts  believe 
that  while  there  will  be  an  export  decline 
this  year  it  should  not  be  substantia^.  Some 
think  that  the  decline  will  not  bt  much 
below  the  fourth  quarter  1957  rate,  w  ben  ex 
ports  totaled  an  estimated  $18.2  billion  at  an 
annual  rate. 

Here  are  the  export  totals  at  annx^l  rates 
by  quarters  for  the  last  2  years: 

1956:  Billion 

Ist    quarter . . .,  .  $15. 8 

2d  quarter 16.  9 

3d  quarter .  _     17.  8 

4th  quarter 4-     18.  8 

1957: 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter __. 

4th  qiiarter  (estimated) 


ries  the 
changes, 
to  be  sold 
fore. 


20.2 
19.7 
19.6 
18.2 

The  hvdge  in  exports  in  the  lattei^  part  of 
1956  and  early  1957  was  largely  the  fesult  of 
the  Suez  Canal  closiu^  and  the  requl^ments 
for  petroleiun  and  coal  in  Western  Europe. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Imports  t^to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period  were 
more  stable.  There  are  good  reason^  to  be- 
lieve that  imports  will  continue  at|  a  rela- 
tively stable  rate  this  year. 


Total  imports  in  1967  are  estimated  at 
$12.9  bUlion  compared  with  $19.4  bilUon  In 
exports.  I 

The  fact  that  imports  have  be^n  at  a  rea- 
sonably stable  level  and  are  exp^ted  to  de- 
cline only  slightly  means  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  a  fairly  reliable  soxurcf  of  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  United  State$  exports. 

Lnports  in  the  fourth  quarts  last  year 
set  an  alltime  high  at  an  estimated  annual 
rate  of  $13.2  billion.  The  rise  fro^  the  third 
quarter  was  accounted  for  chiefly  by  a  jump 
in  coffee  imports. 

Imports  this  year  of  petroleuni  and  news- 
print are  expected  to  decline  froi^  the  highs 
of  last  year,  but  in  most  other  ca 
experts  see   no  reason  for  radic 

They  expect  more  foreign  aut 
in  the  United  States  than  ever 

Most  experts  expect  petroleiitn,  agricul- 
tural, and  coal  exports  to  decline  this  year. 
All  of  these  were  affected  by  linxuxial  de- 
mand abroad  in  1956-67.  ' 

More  serious  is  the  decline  ii}  exports  to 
Canada,  which,  like  the  United  States,  is 
suffering  a  recession,  perhaps  a  more  serious 
recession  than  the  United  Stat^.  Exports 
to  Canada  rose  rapidly  in  1956  and  1956  and 
reached  a  total  of  more  than  $4  billion  last 
year.  j 

The  decline  In  exports  to  Canada  this  year, 
according  to  the  experts,  coul4  be  by  as 
much  as  $600  or  $800  million. 

Taking  all  these  factors  intq  considera- 
tion. United  States  exports  f^  1957  are 
roughly  estinuited  by  some  i  experts  at 
slightly  under  $18  bilUon — contpared  with 
$19.4  blUlon  in  1957. 

rOROPE  BRIGHT  SPOT 

Western  Europe,  a  major  Importer  or 
American  goods,  is  a  bright  spo';.  In  many 
respects,  it  holds  the  key  to  [the  foreign 
trade  picture.  Its  business  is  stt^ng,  and  if 
it  takes  nearly  $6  billion  of  American  indus- 
trial and  agricultviral  productioti  In  1958  as 
it  did  in  1957  it  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
on  the  American  economy.  j 

Camille  Gutt,  Belgian  Minister  of  State 
and  former  managing  director  cf  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  said  ip  New  York  - 
Thxirsday  the  European  common]  market  was 
a  golden  opportunity  for  American  busi- 
ness. Europe,  he  said,  "has  become  too 
small  to  be  anything  but  a  comnion  market." 

"I  go  further,"  Gutt  said.  "I  ibelleve  that 
in  10  to  20  years'  time,  owing  to  Ijhe  fantastic 
speed  of  progress,  the  world,  $t  least  the 
Western  World,  will  have  become  too  small  to 
be  anything  but  a  common  market.  This  is 
Just  the  beginning  of  a  beginning.  The 
main  thing  is  to  begin." 

It  is  because  of  the  developi|ient  of  the 
common  market  that  President  Elsenhower 
asked  Congress  for  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  i^ct.  During 
the  formation  p>eriod  of  the  EUitopean  com- 
mon market,  the  United  Stated  must  have 
authority  to  negotiate  with  thej  six  nations 
on  trade  and  tariff  questions,  t^e  President 
said.  1 
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omist, volume  181,  October  27,  1956,  pages 
806-8. 

•  Freer  Trade  in  Europ>e.  An  OflScial  Ac- 
count. London,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  1957,  31  pages. 

Great  Britain — Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. A  European  Free  Trade  Area;  United 
Kingdom  Memorandum  to  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  Lon- 
don, Her  Majesty's  Stationery  OfBce,  1957.  7 
pages.  (Great  Britain  Parliament.  Papers 
by  Command — Cmd  72.) 

Haines,  C.  Grove,  editor.  European  Inte- 
gration. Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1957. 

Home,  John  V..  The  European  Common 
Market  and  Proposed  Free  Trade  Area,  In- 
dustrial Canada,  volume  57,  April  1957, 
pages  59-60.  90. 

Hutton,  Grahan:.  Britain  in  Europe,  Spec- 
tator, volume  198,  January  25,  1957,  pages 
105-6. 

May,  John  Allan,  A  Study  Page:  Europe's 
Great  Movement  Toward  Free  Trade,  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  October  16,  1957,  page 

The  New  Fiscal  Europe,  Common  Market 
and  Free  Trade  Area,  The  Round  Table,  No. 
187,  June  1957,  pages  225-32. 

Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
opei'ation.  Report  on  the  Possibility  of  Cre- 
ating a  Free  Trade  Area  in  Europe,  Paris, 
1957.  57  pages. 

Problems  of  Setting  Up  a  Free  Trade  Zone, 
London  Times,  October  24.  1956,  page  13. 

Rundt.  S.  J.,  Western  E'urope's  Unification 
Efforts;  What  Will  the  Euromarket  and  the 
li-EPU  Free  Trade  Area  Mean  to  Us?  Ex- 
porter's Digest,  volume  31,  July  1957,  pages 
14-17. 

SchevenelB.  W.,  Great  Britain  and  the  Free 
Trade  Area,  Labour  World,  March  1957,  page 
10. 
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E.   E.   BlLLINCV. 

Analyst  in  International  Finance  Eco- 
nomics Division. 
NOVEMBXR  1,  1967. 

The  LiaaART  of  Congress. 
Legislative  Refehence  Stsvicx. 
Bibliography    on    General    Aoreem  bnt    on 
Tarhts  and  Trade  and  Organization  roR 
Trade  Cooperation  i 

Actions  taken  to  achieve  United  St  ites  for- 
eign economic  policy  goals.  Foreij  n  Com- 
merce Weekly,  volume  64,  September  19, 1955, 
pages  20-21.  A  brief  summary  of  t  tie  Gov- 
ernment's major  actions  for  the  peri<  d  Janu- 
ary 1954  to  September  1955. 

Agreement  on  Organization  for  T  ade  Co- 
operation and  Amendments  to  GA'  T.  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin,  volume  t2,  April 
4.  1955.  pages  577-582. 

American  Enterprise  Assoclatk  n.  Inc. 
Analysis  of  the  Organization  for  T  ade  Co- 
operation (OTC)  and  the  General  A(  reement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  Wa^ington. 
1956.  22  pages.     (Its  Rept.  No.  614J^ 

American  Tariff  League.  Inc.,  TT^e  Story 
Behind  GATT:  Pacts  About  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation.  N  ew  York, 
1955.  63  pages.  Traces  the  development  of 
GATT  and  discusses  some  of  the  dii  concert- 
ing experiences  encountered  by  th4  United 
States  at  GATT  conferences.  Doubts  wis- 
dom of  United  States  membership  In  the 
GATT. 

American  Tariff  League.  Inc..  tra<  le  Infor- 
mation committee.  Trouble  With  GATT- 
OTC  and  H.  R.  5550.  New  York  (:956),  24 
pages.  Attacks  the  trade -agreeme  its  pro- 
gram as  bordering  on  the  free -trad »  theory. 

Anderson,  Samuel  W.  Some  Basi( :  Factors 
In  the  United  States  Foreign  Econor  lie  Posi- 
tion. Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  vc  lume  52, 
November  29,  1954,  pages  15,  19,  24.  An 
address  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Affairs  ma<  e  before 
the  41st  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  I  few  York 
City,  November  16.  1954. 

Bailey,  Cleveland  M.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  tariff.  Remarks  in  tlje  House. 
Congressional  Record,  volume  102  part  2. 
pages  2694-2708.  Attacks  the  GATT  |knd  OTC 
and  charges  that  lower  tnriffs  are  injuring 
certain  American  industries.  Urges  the  set- 
ting up  of  import  quotas. 

Blake,  James  J.  The  Cornerstone  of  Com- 
mercial Policy.  GATT.  Foreign  Service 
Journal,  volume  33,  February  19{  6.  pages 
20-23.  53-56.  Discusses  the  operatic  is  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an  1  Trade. 
Urges  United  States  adoption  of  the  pending 
OTC  legislation. 

Bratter,  Herbert  M.  The  Tarll '  Again. 
Challenge,  volume  3,  June-July  19  (5,  pages 
55-58.  Finds  that  the  trade -ag  -eements 
legislation  was  a  compromise  wh»:h  Indi- 
cated a  strong  domestic  disagreemei^  regard- 
ing tariffs.  Doubts  that  the  revlsidn  of  the 
GATT  can  obtain  permanent  suppoi  t. 

Brown,  Winthrop  G.  How  and  Why  GATT 
Works.  Anglo-American  News,  volume  20, 
December  1953,  pages  519-521,  527J 

Camps.  Miriam.  Trade  Policy  and  Ameri- 
can Leadership.  Princeton.  Center  faf  Inter- 
national Studies,  Princeton  UniverMty.  1967, 
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Joln  other  free-world  nations  In  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation,  orjrlsk  a  return 
to  trade  wars  between  allies. 

Congresi  Looks  Again  at  GA1 
Week.  June  11,  1953,  page 

Congress  Lukewarm  on  Tra 
American  Tariff  League  Topic 
pages  1-2,  4.   ^tresses  the  coi 
ments  to  H.  R.  5550  and  the 
Ing  studies  of  GATT  and  textUf  Imports. 

The  constitutionality  of  American  partici- 
pation In  the  proposed  OTCJ  and  GATT. 
Record  of  the  Association  of  tne  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  volume  II.  May  1956, 
pages  239-276.  A  report  by  tt|e  committee 
on  International  law  of  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association — the  result  of  a  detailed 
study.  •  •  *  It  concludes  thdt  American 
participation  in  OTC  and  GATT  is  quite  con- 
stitutional. I 

Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Declaration  on 
the  continued  application  of  jschedules  to 
agreement  of  October  30,  1947,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  either  govern- 
ments, done  at  Geneva  Mar^h  10,  1966. 
Washington,  United  States  i  Government 
Printing  Office,  1956,  17  pageeJ  (U.  8.  De- 
partment of  State.  Publication  No.  6281. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acta 
series,  p.  3437.)  ] 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  fifth  protocol  of 
supplementary  concessions,  dome  at  Geneva 
July  15.  1955.  Washington,  isi56,  28  pages. 
(Treaties  and  other  Intematlonkl  acts  series. 
3631.) 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Mtessage  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
the  sixth  protocol  of  suppleme|itary  conces- 
sions to  the  General  Agreeme|it  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  pursuant  to  sectUDn  4  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Art  of  1951,  as 
amended.  Washington,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1956.  641  pages 
(84th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  H.  Doc.  ^o.  421). 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Gieneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  i  Protocol  of 
terms  of  accession  of  Japan  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  <>ther  govern- 
ments, dated  at  Geneva  June  7,[  1956.  Wash- 
ington, United  States  Govermment  Printing 
Office,  1956,  133  pages.  (U.  slDepartment 
of  State,  publication  6226.  rTreaties  and 
other  International  acts  series.  |3438. ) 

Contracting  parties  to  the  G|eneral  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trad^;  what  GATT 
Is  and  what  GATT  has  done,  felxth  edition, 
Geneva,  GATT  Secretariat,  |  Information 
Office,  1967,  18  pages. 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  International 
trade,  1955.  Geneva,  May  19S|6.  229  pages. 
Contents :  Recent  developments!  In  the  struc- 
ture and  pattern  of  International  trade.  De- 
velopments In  commercial  policy.  Principal 
activities  of  the  contracting  paitles  to  GATT. 

Contracting  parties  to  the  Gteneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  PreKmlnary  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Analy- 
sis of  United  States  negotiation^,  sixth  proto- 
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eol  (Including  aehedulee)  of  •opplamentary 
concessions,  negotiated  at  Geneva.  Switaer- 
land,  January-May  1966.  Waahlngton.  United 
States  Government  Printing  Oflioe.  1950,  807 
pages  (Department  of  SUte  publication  6348. 
Commercial  policy  seriee  168.) 

Contracting  putiea  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Sixth  protocol 
of  supplementary  oonceeelonB  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  azid  Ttade.  May  38. 1966. 
Geneva  (1960),  641  pages. 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Torquay  ptoto- 
col  and  Torquay  schedules  of  tariff  conoee- 
Blona  dated  at  Torquay  April  21,  1961,  open 
for  signature  at  Torquay  April  21,  1961,  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Natlona 
from  May  7,  1951,  to  October  21,  1961.  De- 
cisions agreeing  to  acoeaaion  of  certain  gov- 
ernments open  for  signature  at  Torquay. 
April  21,  1961,  and  at  the  Headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations.  Declaration  on  con- 
tinued application  of  aehedulea  dated  at  Tor- 
quay AprU  21,  1961.  Final  act  dated  at  Tor- 
quay April  21,  1951.  Washington,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office.  1964. 
volume  2.  (U.  S.  Department  of  State,  publi- 
cation 4802.  Treaties  and  other  international 
acts  series.  2420.) 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Fifth  protocol 
of  rectifications  to  the  agreement  of  Oc- 
tober SO,  1947,  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  other  governments,  signed 
at  Torquay  December  16.  1950,  entered  Into 
force  June  30.  1953.  Washington,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  1956,  05 
pages.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Sute.  publica- 
tion 6384.  lYeatles  and  other  international 
acts  aeries,  2784.) 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  A  new  proposal 
for  the  reduction  of  customs  tariffs.    Geneva, 

1954,  16  pages.  "Sales  No.:  GATT/1964 — 1." 
Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Basic  instru- 
ments and  selected  documents.    Rev.  Geneva. 

1955,  volume  1.  "Sales  No.:  GATT/ 1956 — 1." 
Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  present  rules  and 
proposed  revisions.  Waahlngton,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  1966,  86 
pages. 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  First  protocol 
of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
Geneva,  Annecy,  and  Torqvtay  schedules  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  governments,  signed  at  Geneva  Octo- 
ber 27,  1961,  entered  into  force  October  21. 
1953.  Washington.  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1956,  443  pages.  (U.  S. 
Department  of  State,  publication  6414. 
Treaties  and  other  international  acts  series. 
2886.) 

Contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  schedule  of 
Japan.  Tokyo.  Trade  Bulletin  Corp..  1966. 
113  pages. 

The  controversy  over  the  proposed  OTC 
Congressional  Digest,  volxmie  35,  May  1956: 
129-160.  Contents:  Development  of  United 
States  trade  policy.  How  trade  agreements 
are  negotiated.  GATT— What  it  is.  The 
proposed  OTC.    Pro  and  con  discussion. 

D'Anna,  F.  Coppola,  Revlslonary  trends  and 
apprehensions  regarding  GATT  future.  Re- 
view of  the  economic  conditions  in  Italy, 
volume  7,  November  1963,  pages  491-601. 
Sees  certain  serious  ccmaequenoes  In  revision. 
Urges  strengthening  of  the  agreement. 

Davidson.  Irwin  D..  The  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Ttade  and  the  Organisation 
for  Trade  Cooperation,  dally  Congxessionai. 
RccoKo.  AprU  21.   1955,  pages  A2681-A2082. 


Dulles.  John  Fbster.  Purposes  ot  ivoposed 
OrganlsaUosi  for  Trade  Coopwatlon,  Di^iart- 
ment  oS  State  Bulletin,  volume  84.  March  19. 
I960,  pages  473-480.  Contains  a  statement 
by  the  Secretary  at  Stote  and  one  by  ths 
Secretary  of  Commerce  supporting  H.  R. 
6660 — a  blU  authorizing  the  President  to  ac- 
cept membership  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 

Faure,  M.  Edgar,  France  and  GATT,  Eco- 
nomic Digest,  volume  6,  February  1955,  pages 
72-76.  Extracts  from  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  9th  session  of  the  contractmg  parties. 
Geneva.  November  8, 1064. 

Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy, 
International  trade  policy  Issues  (by)  Harry 
O.  Hawkins,  H.  8.  Carpenter,  and  J.  !<.  Nor- 
wood. Washington,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1958,  68  pages.  Con- 
tents: The  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its 
operation.  Trade  policy  and  national  se- 
c\U'lty.  Trade  policy  and  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. Legislative  and  administrative  ques- 
tions. 

Fletcher  Schocd  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
WUliam  L.  ClajUm  Center  few  International 
Economic  Affairs,  GATT  an  analysis  and  ap- 
inulsal  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  New  York,  United  States  Coun- 
cU  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 1956.  104  pages.  Contents:  General 
character  of  GATT  tariff  commitments, 
quantitative  restrictions.  Organizational 
functions  of  GATT.    Issues  raised  by  GATT. 

GoUy,  Frank  H..  The  revised  United 
States-Philippine  Trade  Agreement  of  1966. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Southeast  Asia  Program,  De- 
partment of  Far  Eastern  Studies,  ComeU 
University,  1966,  61  pages.  (ComeU  Univer- 
sity. Department  of  Far  Eastern  Studies. 
Southeast  Asia  program.  Data  paper.  No. 
23.) 

Garter.  Wytae.  GATT  after  6  years:  an  ap- 
praisal. International  Organization,  volxime 
8,  February  1954.  pages  1-13. 

Great  Britain,  Central  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Reference  Division,  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  London.  1966.  7  pages 
(B.  3412) . 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade,  Review  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
statement  of  poUcy  with  revised  text  of  the 
agreement  and  related  documents,  London. 
H.  M.  Stationary  Office.  1955,  97  pages  (Great 
Britain  Parliament.  Papers  by  command 
cmd.     9413.) 

Gregg.  Eugene,  Do  protecUonlst  tariffs 
reaUy  protect  us?  Reporter,  volume  12,  May 
6.  1955.  pages  31-33.  Supports  GATT  and 
OTC. 

Kalljarvl,  Thorsten  V.,  The  road  ahead  for 
foreign  trade  poUcy.  Department  of  State 
BvUletin,  volume  36,  May  20,  1957.  pages  816- 
816.  Stresses  the  Importance  of  the  Europe- 
an common  market  and  the  OTC  to  the 
United  States. 

Keck.  Robert  C.  Legal  and  economic  as- 
pects of  our  trade  agreements  program  of 
Interest  to  domestic  industries.  Federal  Bar 
Joxirnal.  volvune  17.  January-March  1967, 
pages  606-619. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  Cooperation  or  confusion  In  world 
trade.  Washington,  1956,  15  pages.  (Its  Pub- 
lication No.  232.)  Supports  United  States 
membership  in  the  OTC. 

League  of  Women  Voters,  the  GATT  and 
the  OTC,  in  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Ixwnf 
D.  DAVisflON,  Congrsbsiohal  Bscoro,  AprU  31. 
1965.  pages  A2681-A2683. 

LubeU,  Samuel,  The  revolution  In  world 
trade  and  American  economic  policy.  With 
a  foreword  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  (First 
ed.)     New  York,  Harper  (1966)     143  pages. 

Malone,  George  W..  The  American  system. 
Mines  magaslne.  volume  47,  AprU  1957,  pages 
27-80.  Senator  Malone  feels  that  by  aUowlng 
the  1034  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  expire  in 
June  1958.  our  country  can  return  to  The 
American  System. 

McEwen,  John,  The  recent  review  of  the 
GATT:    qieech   deUvered   by   the  Bt.  Hon. 


John  MeSwen  on  GATT,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  bcHior  in  the  Venetian  Court.  Hotel 
Australia,  Melbourne,  on  Monday,  March  38. 

1965.  (Melbourne.  VlctOTlan  Chamber  o< 
Manufactures,  1956) ,  16  pages. 

Meade  J.,  Japan  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Lecture  given 
In  Adelaide  on  August  8.  1050.  Adelaide, 
Griffin  Press.  1950,  27  pages. 

Organisation  for  Trade  Cooperation.  Fteta 
Forum,  volume  6.  February  1966.  pages  80-4S. 
Contains  arguments  for  and  against  United 
States  membership  in  the  OTC. 

The  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  GATT,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  PoUcy,  May  1968,  4  pagM. 

President  Requests  United  States  Member- 
ship in  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation, 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  AprU  36.  1055, 
pages  24-26. 

Proposed  Membership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  OrganizaUon  for  Trade  Cooperation. 

CONCRBSSIONAL    BCCOSO,    VOlUmS    101,    pSTt    7. 

pages  8669-8661. 

The  Question  of  United  States  Fartign 
Trade  PoUcy.  Congressional  Digest  (Wash- 
ington) .  volume  33,  January  1954,  pages  1-32. 

Partial  contents :  Story  of  Reciprocal  Trade, 
1934-62.  "GATT"  and  Its  Origin.  Pr^M- 
ratlon  of  a  Trade  Agreement.  United  States 
Exporto  and  Imports  for  1952.  Pro  and  con 
arguments.  Questions  of  United  States  Fte- 
elgn  Economic  Policy.  Congressional  Digest, 
volume  33.  August-September  1954.  pages 
193-224.  See  particularly:  Formation  ot 
GATT.  pages  196-197. 

Resulto  of  1956  Tariff  Negotiations,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  volume  84,  Jxme  25. 

1966,  pages  1054-1063.  Article  deals  with 
tariff  concessions  United  States  obtained  and 
granted  In  4  months  of  tariff  bEirgalnlng  with 
21  other  countries  at  Geneva  and  which  wera 
announced  June  7.  Contains  text  of  procla» 
ma  lion  effecting  concessions. 

Rules  for  Fair  Trade.  Economist,  volume 
173,  October  30.  1954,  pages  359-360.  Points 
out  the  difficulties  faced  by  GATT.  Urgea 
British  leadership  in  attempting  to  rea(^  a 
workable  agreement. 

Satisfactory  Balance  Achieved  in  1966 
Tariff  Negotiations.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  volume  65.  June  18.  1956,  pages 
13-14.  34.  Discusses  the  more  Important 
concessions  granted  and  obtained  by  the 
United  States  In  bargaining  with  21  other 
nations. 

Schwenger.  Robert  B.  Agriculture  la 
United  States  Tariff  Bargaining.  -Washing- 
ton, Foreign  AgrtciUtural  Services.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  1956.  48 
pages. 

Should  the  United  States  Participate  la 
OTC?  Foreign  Policy  BuUetln,  volume  36. 
August  15,  1957,  pages  180-182.  A  foreign 
poUcy  forum  In  which  lifr.  PhlUp  Cortney 
favors  Joining  the  OTC,  whUe  Mr.  Richard 
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Mr.JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
ask  the  Senator  from  niinDis  to  yield* 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  a  good 
many  speeches  finished  today,  Includinc 
my  own.  Before  I  start  to  $peak  on  the 
subject  which  I  have  in  mind  speaklntr 
upon  today,  I  should  like  to»  state  to  the 
Senator  from  Illtnois  that  b|Ls  hopes  will 
not  be  dashed  In  terms  of  n^  own  coop- 
eration and  I  think  the  cooperation  of 
many  other  Members  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  feel  very  deeply  that  the  na> 
tional  security  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  reciprocal  trade  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  very  much,  I  sayl  to  my  very 
dear  and  genial  friend,  that 'we  shall  not 
be  dismayed  in  obtaining  the  maximum 
amount  o<  cooperation  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  by  such  attacks  on  the  admin- 
istration as  to  worry  some  Of  us.  I  say 
that  in  the  kindest  spirit,  because  we 
an  know  the  spirit  and  convjictlon  which 
goes  into  our  attitudes  whien  speaking 
on  the  floor.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  they  hurt  rather  than  help. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  has  great 
taste  and  discretion.  Hisi  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  know  will  give 
him  ample  notice  long  in  advance  so 
that  we  win  get  the  maxlm^im  coopera- 
tion. 
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A  message  from  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlettl  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1408)  to  provide  allowances 
for  transportation  of  hous«  trailers  to 
Civilian  employees  of  the  Ubited  States 
who  are  transferred  from  one  official 
station  to  another. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  EDUCAltlON  AND 
NATIONAL  SI 


Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Tbe     PRESIDINQ     OFHCER     (Mr. 

McNaiiara  in  the  chair).    The  Senator 

from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  I  have  a 

matter   to    discuss    today   which    is    a 

source  of  deep  concern  to 

sents  on  my  part  an  expre 

science  which  I  feel  we  she 

erate  opon  and  ahare  In 

Before  I  itart,  I  should  Uk^ 

clear  that  I  hope  very  muck  anjrttiing  I 

say  will  be  considered  to  |>e  far  more 

in  sorrow  than  anger,  and  tftat  anjrthlng 

I  can  contribute  constructively  even  to 


and  repre- 
on  of  con- 
d  all  deUb- 
oountry. 
to  make  it 


thoee  bitterly  on>oaed  to  eiyfl-righta  leg- 
islation— ^whlch  I  am  very  much  for — 
may  help  us  find  some  common  ground 
of  agreement  In  the  crisis  which  faces 
our  country,  greater  even  than  anjrthlng 
which  is  included  in  the  very  vital  civil- 
rights  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  endeavor  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  20  minutes.  I 
have  assured  the  majority  leader  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  pending  meas- 
ure any  longer  than  that,  and  I  shall 
appreciate  it  if  the  Chair  will  indicate 
to  me  when  I  have  consumed  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  discussion 
regarding  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion with  the  emphasis  on  science  and 
engineering  is  now  being  properly  broad- 
ened to  include  a  revival  of  last  year's 
program  for  Federal  aid  to  public  school 
construction.  This  problem  is  in  turn 
inseparably  connected  with  the  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  our 
youth,  without  regard  to  color,  required 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954, 
If  we  are,  as  we  must  be,  txuly  on  a 
talent  hunt,  we  cannot  exclude  from  full 
equality  of  opportunity  to  qualify  some 
10  percent  of  the  American  youth  be- 
cause of  color.  There  are  certainly  tal- 
ented among  the  Negroes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  under  which  they  have 
labored.  We  are  all  so  familiar  with 
the  names  that  it  is  almost  surplusage 
for  me  to  mention  them,  but  I  trust  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  a  few: 

George  Washington  Carver,  of  Tus- 
keegee  Institute. 

Ralph  Bunche,  of  the  United  Nations. 

Archie  A.  Alexander,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  an  out- 
standing engineer. 

Dr.  Charles  Drew,  who  perfected  blood 
plasma. 

Marian  Anderson,  a  great  singer. 

Judge  William  H.  HasUe,  the  Circuit 
Court  Judge  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
former  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  not  in 
any  sense  wishing  to  be  or  to  become  a 
special  pleader  upon  this  particular 
issue,  but  I  really  speak  because  I  feel 
that  the  foreign  policy  crisis  is  very 
materially  contributed  to  and  can  be 
very  materially  helped  in  being  resolved 
by  what  we  do  on  the  civil-rights  issue 
in  the  United  States. 

Throughout  my  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  my  service 
In  the  Senate,  the  dominant  matter  with 
which  I  have  concerned  myself  has  been 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly as  It  relates  to  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  open  communication  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  moral  issue  Involved 
here,  as  important  in  its  own  way  to 
national  security  and  peace  as  the 
laimchlng  of  the  Russian  earth  satellites 
I  and  n. 

By  way  of  suggesting  practically  the 
course  of  procedure  which  I  have  in 
mind,  I  am  today  introducing  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  $2.4  Mllion  school 
constructton  bill  which  follows  the  pat- 
tern of  a  compromise  worked  out  by  the 
House  committee  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
formula  for  allocation  of  construction 


fonds  baaed  upon  both  a  per  pupil  and  a 
needs  formula. 

The  bill  In  principal  part  caUs  for  the 
allocatlim  of  $600  million  a  year  for  4 
years  for  aiding  needed  school  construc- 
tion, but,  recognizing  the  problems 
which  have  been  illuminated  by  Little 
Rock,  the  bill  specifically  provides  that 
no  funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  State, 
school,  or  local  authorities  which  are  in 
current  violation  of  a  Federal  decree  re- 
specting school  desegregation,  which 
Federal  decree  has  been  made  final  by 
virtue  of  afi&rmance  on  appeal  or  due  to 
the  failure  to  appeal  frcnn  it  in  time.  I 
believe  that  this  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  Just  to  so  provide. 

Mr.  President,  where  a  State  or  a  lo- 
cality is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  under  the  14th 
amendment  and  is  also  in  defiance  of 
the  courts  I  see  no  Justification  for  a 
financial  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government,  representing  the  whole 
country. 

I  believe  that  such  a  requirement  as  I 
have  suggested — and  I  hasten  to  add  that 
it  is  a  suggestion  as  to  how  this  very 
deep  problem  can  be  dealt  with — would 
have  avoided  the  past  conflicts  which 
previously  defeated  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  see  any  such  defeat  happen  again, 
and  I  shall  do  my  utmost  never  to  con- 
tribute to  that 

This  formula  holds  out  great  hope  for  a 
workable  solution  which  could  lead  to 
passage  of  a  bill  to  give  Federal  aid  for 
public  schools,  for  it  gives  the  time  and 
it  gives  the  specifications  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  called  for,  to  help 
bring  about  a  solution  by  citizens  seek- 
ing to  honor  law,  whether  they  agree 
with  it  or  not.  That,  I  think  is  a  very 
important  point.  It  is  a  point  I  made  in 
discussing  this  question  in  the  forum 
provided  by  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  exposure  to  those  of  contrary 
points  of  view.  Even  for  those  who 
sincerely  believe  In  segregation  in  pub- 
lic education,  the  question  of  obedience 
to  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  far  paramount 
to  their  convictions  upon  that  subject. 

I  believe  that  it  is  amply  demonstrated 
that  our  educational  needs  depend  upon 
adequate  primary  and  secondary  school 
education  which  we  are  not  now  pro- 
viding and  I  believe  further  that  the  need 
to  develop  that  sound  education  system 
must  be  met  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitutl(m  and  law. 

Little  Rock  epitomized  to  millions 
throughout  the  Free  World  our  struggle 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  segregation  in 
public  education  on  grounds  of  color.  It 
Will  be  recalled  that  Little  Rock  preceded 
Sputnik  I  by  exactly  1  month.  On  Sep- 
tember 4.  1957.  Negro  pupils  were  first 
barred  from  the  Little  Rock  High  SchooL 
On  October  4,  1957,  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  its  first  earth  satellite.  Both 
events,  though  for  different  reasons,  were 
tremendously  damaging  to  the  position 
ctf  the  United  States  in  the  Free  World. 
Both  signalized  a  moment  of  crisis  in 
the  continued  prestige  and  authority  of 
our  Nation,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Free 
World.  Both  raise  serious  problems  of 
the  capability  of  the  leading  countries 


in  the  Free  World  for  retaining  In  it  the 
1  billion  people  in  the  so-called  uncom- 
mitted nations  In  south  and  southeast 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Middle  East, 
and  in  Africa.  Yet  every  one  of  us  knows 
that  which  way  the  1  billion  go  may  de- 
cide the  cold  war  more  decisively  that^ 
any  other  single  factor  before  us. 

It  is  this  central  point— the  effect  upon 
the  enormous  number  of  so-called  un- 
committed people  in  the  world,  who.  In- 
cidentally, represent,  roughly,  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
Free  World— to  which  I  wish  to  direct  at- 
tention today,  for  we  suffer  both  within 
and  without  from  a  serious  impairment 
of  our  moral  strength  and  sexae  of  Jus- 
tice relating  to  human  relations  un- 
suited  to  the  historic  challmge  we  face. 
It  rests  in  the  fact  that  there  is  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
color  in  the  United  States  especially 
noteworthy  in  education  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  declaring  it  un- 
lawful and  that  in  certain  areas  we  are 
not  proceeding  with  the  same  patriotism 
and  determination  to  deal  with  it  as  we 
are  proposing  to  proceed  to  deal  with  our 
national  defense  or  scientific  education 
shortcomings.  Yet,  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  In  terms  of  the  struggle  for 
survival  and  the  victory  of  the  ideas  of 
freedom,  it  is  Just  as  important  that  we 
successfully  meet  the  challenge  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  at  home 
reasonably  and  in  time  as  it  is  that  we 
meet  these  other  critical  challenges.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  nature  of  our  time  that  we 
cannot  deal  only  with  one  single  issue  or 
one  single  challenge  but  that  the  facts 
of  international  life  present  us  with  a 
whole  series  of  major  challenges,  each 
of  them  vital  and  interdependent  od» 
with  the  other. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks,  one  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  junior  S«i- 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbxight] 
made  an  important  speech  here  on  the 
national  crisis  of  survival  which  we  face. 
It  sought  to  make  a  major  contribution 
to  accelerating  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  key  to  this  speech  was, 
in  my  view,  found  in  the  thought  that 
the  lesson  of  the  sputnicks  was  not  alone 
that  we  had  fallen  behind  in  a  significant 
field,  but  that  we  had  failed  to  ap- 
praise honestly  and  dispassionately  the 
strength  of  our  adversary  and  the  weak- 
n^s  of  ourselves,  that  we  had  failed,  so 
far,  to  cultivate  properly  the  very  ele- 
ment on  which  our  society  fundamen- 
tally rests — the  proper  education  of  its 
people.  Incidentally,  my  office  advised 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
would  refer  to  him  In  my  speech  today. 

I  found  myself  in  deep  agre«nent  with 
my  colleague  as  to  the  shortcomings  of 
our  Nation  in  the  field  of  education,  as 
to  the  urgency  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional survival  of  catching  up,  and  as  to 
the  required  Increase  in  the  President's 
program  for  aid  to  higher  education  of 
at  least  Federal  aid  to  school  construc- 
tion In  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. I  had  already  sought  to  buttress 
the  program  for  higher  education  with 
the  education-loan  bill  I  introduoed 
with  other  colleagues  to  provide  $1  tril- 
lion in  student  loan  fimds  and  guar- 
anties to  help  an  estimated  additional 
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25.e00  to  M,00a  tolentcd  stadents  on  a 
revolving  fund  bMU. 

But.  I  feel  req;)ectfully  that  the  em- 
phasis solely  upon  the  proper  education 
of  our  people  to  meet  tbe  cuizent  chal- 
lenge is  Inadequate  to  the  ^;H>chal  point 
in  history  we  have  attained.  For,  I  be> 
lieve  that  tbe  proper  education  of  our 
people  must  have  as  its  miderplnning 
the  moral  strength — the  sense  of  justice 
of  our  people— and  that  recognition  of 
this  fact  is  a  salient  el^nent  in  our  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  relations. 

I  questioned  how  we  could  buttress  the 
administration  program  of  Pederal  aid 
for  higher  education  through  Federal 
help  for  the  public  schools  without  con- 
sidering the  law  of  the  land  against 
segregation  of  the  races  in  the  public 
schools;  without  considering  Little  Rock 
where  the  very  authority  of  the  Federal 
courts  was  challenged;  without  consid- 
ering the  danger  of  wasting  talent  due  to 
the  deadening  effect  of  segregation  in 
public  education  at  a  time  when  we  were 
in  the  highest  national  interest  on  a  na- 
tional talent  search.  I  believe  Little 
Rock  cost  us  in  a  morning,  in  human  in- 
ternational relations,  as  much  as  the 
Russian  earth,  satellites  have  cost  us  in 
terms  of  free  wcHrld  defense  relations 
since.  If  there  is  one  sentence  that  I 
wish  to  leave  with  my  colleagues,  it  is 
that. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  of  course,  we  have 
our  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
too,  including  my  own  city  of  New  Yoric. 
But  as  I  shall  show  a  little  later  on,  ouir 
national  test  on  this  question,  which  has 
persisted  so  long  In  our  national  lives, 
must  be  what  is  being  done  currently  to 
deal  with  segregation  and  education  in 
public  schools  and  the  public  climate  for 
affirmative  reform.  In  those  respects  I 
feel  we  in  New^  York  are  working  in  ac- 
cord with  the  demands  of  the  national 
interest.  Both  local  laws  and  local  public 
opinion  give  every  evidence  (rf  determina- 
tion to  end  other  vestiges  of  segregation 
which  persist  because  of  residential  pat- 
terns. 

Continuance  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  our  country  has  cost,  and 
continues  to  cost  us  as  much  in  terms  of 
our  strength  in  winning  the  struggle  for 
freedom  in  those  places  where  it  counts, 
as  heavily — with  the  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  whose  skins  are 
yellow  and  black— as  have  Russian  earth 
satellites  I  and  II  combined. 

Everyone  has  read  of  the  problem  in 
our  public  school  ssi^stem,  characterized, 
indeed,  by  criminal  acts  in  some  of  our 
schools  in  New  York  City.  Again  I  point 
out  that  there  is  a  tremendous  response 
in  the  puUie  mind,  and  a  determination 
to  take  effective  action  to  deal  with  what 
we  consider  to  be  excrescences,  and  a 
discredit  to  our  body  politic. 

I  should  like  to  compare  our  situation 
In  New  York  with  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  all  the  forces  of  law,  and  many 
of  the  forces  of  public  opinion,  marshaled 
against  comfkttance  with  tbe  law  of  the 
land. 

There  remains  hard-core  resistance  to 
desegration  of  fheir  public  sdiool  sys- 
tems in  Akibama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia.   Elsewberasome  progress  is  being 


made  but  it  is  spottjr.  An  estlalatetf  252 
now  recognize  integration  of  th9  approK- 
Imately  9,0M  Uracial  xiiool  df|triett  in 
the  17  States  which  had  s^pegated 
school  systems  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1954.  But  tliere  is  a 
lon«r  wajr  to  ga  for  in  the  9  traditionally 
Southern  States  tbe  pereoitage  pf  school 
districts  recognizing  integration!  is  1  per- 
cent— 12  out  of  1,173  school  distticts. 

At  the  college  level  in  the  same  17 
States  my  information  is  that  112  out  of 
202  tax-supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  will  accept  Negro  students,  that 
an  estimated  2,000  such  students  are  en- 
rolled, about  2  percent  or  lesa  of  total 
enrollment.  But  in  higher  etfucHtlon, 
too,  there  is  a  hard  core  with  segrega- 
tion continuing  in  5  States,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  | 

Let  us  review  this  cost  In  terms  of  the 
reaction  of  the  world  to  Ut|;Ie  Rock 
which  continues  to  be  exploited  to  this 
very  day  by  every  organ  of  propaganda 
of  the  Communists  and  their  f  elow  trav- 
elers ;  and  which  continues  to|  concern 
editors  and  other  makers  ofj  opinion 
throughout  the  vast,  relativeljl  uncom- 
mitted areas  of  the  Free  World;  and  what 
is  so  very  important,  troubles  us  iso  deeply 
at  home.    Here  are  facts. 

I  have  caused  to  be  placed  upon  an 
easel  at  the  rear  of  the  Chnmber  a 
poster  which  was  placed  on  walls  in 
Italy  last  falL  It  is  in  Itali|in,  as  is 
very  clear.  It  was  put  up  by  ileo-Com- 
munist  parties  in  Italy,  but  it  ulustrates 
the  exploitation  by  Communists  of  our 
situation  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  noted,  on  the  rlgfct,  under 
the  heading  Capitalist  WorW.T  there  is 
shown  a  scene  showing  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  own  country.  The  picture 
shows  a  young  Negro  girl  going  »  school, 
accompanied  by  a  Negro  profej  sor.  both 
of  them  being  followed,  rather  <  erisively, 
by  a  group  of  students.  I 

On  the  other  side  is  shown  iehat  ap- 
pears to  be  the  friendship  wh|ch  exists 
regardless  of  color  in  the  so-dalled  so- 
cialist world,  which,  of  course,  we  know 
to  be  the  Communist  slave  wot  Id. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainftr  not  to 
be  expected,  and  nobody  expijts,  that 
we  are  going  to  get  any  "breaks']  from  the 
Communists,  or  that  they  wilM  show  us 
off  to  any  advantage.  However,  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  first  picture  was  Hot  fabri- 
cated. The  events  depicted  ttjere  were 
not  fabricated.  On  the  contrary^  it  shows 
things  which.  In  terms  of  world  opinion. 
In  countries  which  are  a  part  o|  the  Free 
World— like  Italy,  from  whicl  I  have 
shown  the  illustration — we  are  doing  to 
ourselves. 

I  shall  include  in  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  a  whole  host  of  statements,  begin- 
ning on  January  22  and  going  right  back 
to  the  original  September  d«ites,  sur- 
rounding the  episode  in  Little  Rbck.  from 
a  publication  called  Soviet  Orljit  Propa- 
ganda, which  is  issued  by  thje  United 
States  Information  Office.  They  repre- 
sent quotations  from  broadcasts  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  Radio  Moscow, 
Tass,  the  East  Germans,  and  others.  It 
consists  of  the  propaganda  the  Commu- 
nists are  utilizing  with  respedt  to  the 
mattCT-  to  whi<^  I  have  refeired,  and 


n^iich  is  readily  available  ftom  preee  i»- 
ports  in  tbe  American  preaft. 

I  aafc  imantmoui  consent  io  have  these 
excerpts  printed  in  the  Rfcxma  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  ofejectloni  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Recoro, 
as  follows:  I 

January  33 :  "A  Radio  MoseeW  broadcast  in 
Rumanian  cbaiged  that  tb«  United  States 
monopolies  train  the  'murdertts  ot  tomorrow' 
in  such  'barbarcfua'  actions  •■  the  recent 
outbreaks  of  'racism'  in  the  United  State*. 
The  bulletin  added  that:  'United  States  rac- 
ists manhandled  a  Negro  schoplgirl  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark.'  " 

December  13:  "A  Radio  Moscow  broadcast 
in  Persian  charged  that  'racial  discrimination 
is  an  integral  part  of  United  States  policy' — 
and  quoted  an  Iranian  new^mper  that  'the 
white  people  in  the  United  States  want  to 
annihilate  the  Negroes.'  " 

November  20:  "A  TasiS  dlapttch  to  Surope 
declared  that  'racist  outrages  In  Little  Bock 
continue.'  •* 

October  2:  "A  Ttaa  dlrpatch  to  Burope  pre- 
dicted Little  Rock  w>uld  backfire  badly 
every  time  a  Untted  States  Relegate  spoke 
at  ttie  United  Nations.  When  they  begin, 
to  speak  ol  'Ubcrty.  equality^  aiid  human- 
lam,'  declared  the  original  story  in  Pravda, 
'to  mlUlons  throughout  the  wptld  will  those 
high-sounding  words  stand  mr  an  orgy  of 
racialism.*  **  | 

October  1:  "A  barrage  of  Radio  Moscow 
broadcasts  carried  by  s^itellite  stations  from 
Bast  Germany  to  Bed  China:  'Racial  terror' 
in  Little  Rock  reveals  'the  tru#  faoe  ot  Amer- 
ican democracy.'  •  •  •  'It  B^ust  be  rather 
disquieting  for  U.  N.  delegatlss  from  Aalan 
and  African  coutxtries  to  Itnow  the  U.  N.  is 
meeting  In  a  country  In  which jpeople  of  their 
color  are  being  persecuted'  *  f  *  then  came 
the  accusation  that  the  sam^  principle  be- 
hind the  gae  chamber  of  murders  of  mi- 
nority groups  under  Hitler  underlies  Amer- 
ica's capitalist  system.  •  •  •  , 'United  States 
monopoly  capitalists'  depend  pa  cheap  labor 
made  possible  by  'racial  Inec^uallty,'  therft- 
fore  the  United  States  Government  can  never 
'abandon  racial  segreg8.tlon."1 

September  25:  "Eas*.  Gera^an  broadcasts 
pictured  'blood-stained  Negro  IxTyc  and  ghrts, 
maltreated  colored  people,  snashed  bouses.*' 
*  *  *  Radio  Moscow  vlvidli  described  a 
Negro  newspaperman,  'cruelly  beaten  up 
as  ponce  watched  cahnly.'  ^adio  Moscow 
told  the  people  ol  Hungary  taat  the  perfect 
answer  to  Americans  preaching  their  way 
ot  life  and  democracy  abroadl  was  summed 
up  in  two  words  •  •  •  'Little  Rock,  a  slap 
in  the  face  for  Amerlcik.' 

September  18:  "Radio 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  th< 
lums  beating  Negro  chlldrei 
time  President  Elsenhower  sig 
rights  bllL  Only  nalre  peop 
the  United  States  intends  to 
crimination.* "  , 

September  la:  "Radio  Moacbw  bombao-ded 
Southeast  Asia  with  bioadcast  that  the  Ar- 
kansas Governor's  action  In  i|slng  troops  to 
bar  Negro  children  from  the  sdhool  'lays  bare 
before  the  world  the  empty  words  of  Wash- 
ington activists  who  call  themselves  de- 
fenders of  the  freedom  anf  interests  of 
other  nations'.  A  Hungarian  Communist 
newspaper  asked  Ambassador  ;Lodgs  why  he 
talked  of  'the  so-called  Hungarian  aflatar*^ 
when  Little  Rock  was  the  toj^ic  of  the  day, 
bringing  back  to  mind  the  ckrkest  days  of 
the  ttmes  of  slavery.* "  | 

September  11:  "Burope  rea«  a  TASS  dis- 
patch that  nine  Negro  childr«n  were  barred 
from  their  school  by  soldlen  armed  with 
rifles  and  a  Negro  minister  "w^s  assaulted  by 
a  gang  of  racist  hoollgazis  whoibeat  him  with 
an  Iron  chain.'  CItU  rights  for  the  Amer» 
lean  Negro,  It  repeated,  'exist  only  on  pa- 
per."* ' 
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Septamber  10:  "Radio  Uoaeom^  daUy 
round-up  on  Little  Rock  reported  "raciSLllst 
hooligans  hurling  stones  at  17  Negro  chil- 
dren,' while  Negro  students  were  threatened 
with  shouts  of  'Come  back  tomorrow  and  w 
shaU  km  you.'** 

(These  words  were  taaefead  up  wttb  plenty 
of  pictures  in  Soropsaa  Communist  and 
non-Communist  newspapers  taken  in  LlttliS 
Rock  by  United  States  news  services.) 

In  India,  a  key  nation  In  the  cold  war.  the 
following  stories  were  carried  prominently  by 
the  influential  Times  of  India : 

September  36:  "Negroes  llred  on  In  Little 
Bock.  *  *  *  Incidents  Increase  in  racial  riots." 

September  13:  Caption  over  a  photo 
"Whites  Jeer  at  Negro  Studoit." 

September  9:  Caption  over  a  photo  show- 
ing the  Little  Rock  mob  "United  States 
School  Integration  Dispute." 

September  6 :  "Armed  men  cordon  off  white 
school  •  •  •  racial  desegregation  In  Ar- 
kansas prevented." 

In  the  Negro  nation  of  Ethiopia:  from  the 
Voice  of  Ethiopia: 

September  26:  "Mothers  league  formed  at 
Little  Rock  school  *  *  * .  A  group  of  women 
in  Little  Rock  who  call  themselves  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  Mothers'  League  hope  to  see 
Got.  Orval  Paubus  of  Arkansas  today  and 
urge  him  to  close  the  eehool,  to  which  Ne- 
groes have  been  admitted  under  Federal 
armed  guard  for  the  past  8  days." 

In  key  Indonesia,  reported  by  tbe  Times  of 
Indonesia: 

September  37:  "Central  High  School  Inte- 
grated uiKler  protection  of  bayonet."  And 
quoting  Radio  Moscow:  "It  Is  hard  to  realize 
that  this  Is  taking  place  In  a  country  preach- 
ing herself  of  dvlllzatton.  In  a  country  pro- 
claiming Its  democratic  libatles  for  aU  to 
hear." 

September  20:  "Llttls  Bock  rouses  bitter 
controversy." 

From  Iraq's  Iraq  Times: 

September  14:  "Tfegroes;  President  calls  hi 
Attorney  General." 

September  13:  "Whites  continue  their  seg- 
regation flght." 

The  story  Is  much  the  same  the  world  over. 

From  Sweden:  "The  wave  of  hate-lnsptred 
actions  now  rolling  over  a  number  ot  Amer- 
ica's Southern  States  can  only  be  character- 
ized In  one  way — they  are  a  shameful  and 
deeply  humiliating  stain  on  the  escutcheon 
Of  that  country." 

From  Japan:  "It  Is  an  abnomml  scene  of 
education  when  children  are  kept  away  from 
school  by  armed  forces  under  the  wder  of  a 
governor." 

From  West  Germany:  "The  times  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Kiaua  and  of  lynching  apiwar  to  be 
retiUTUng." 

From  Rome — the  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Action  Movement:  "The  situation 
•does  not  bring  honor  to  the  greatest  democ- 
racy In  the  world.' " 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Can  we  deny  the  serious 
adverse  effect  on  our  prestige  abrocul 
caused  by  Little  Rock?  Can  we  afford  to 
overlook  the  importance  to  the  enlight- 
ened self-interest  of  the  United  States  in 
meeting  the  cold-war  challenge  of  acting 
to  make  full  civil  rights  a  living  reality  to 
all  the  people  of  America?  We  most  as- 
suredly cannot. 

Yet  there  is  a  really  encouraging  point 
I  find  from  the  reaction  of  the  world  to 
Little  Rock,  and  It  points  the  way  to  tbe 
future.  It  is  the  understanding  along 
with  the  criticism  on  this  issue  we  got 
from  public  opinion  outside  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  It  was  well  expressed  and 
summarized  by  a  page  1  editorial  in 
tiie  Times  of  Inckmesia,  which  summed 
up: 
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UtUe  Rock- 
is  a  pwniisl  trlnmpfa  for  Pimtdsnt 
bower,  a  rMOrmaUoB  by  AmeriesBs  of  iSat/tt 

faith  In  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  heartening  exampls  of  human 
progress  under  the  rule  of  Isw. 

I  am  oonvinoed  that  this  understand- 
ing of  our  situation  demonstrates  the  vast 
reseryoir  of  basic  good  will  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  building  up  throughout  the 
world,  good  will  that  leads  to  understand- 
ing that  we  have  a  serious  problem  re- 
garding civil  rights  and  willingness  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  waiting  to  see  if  and 
how  we  will  act  to  solve  that  problem. 
Our  opportunity  now  is  to  press  forward 
with  a  solution. 

Indeed,  there  are  great  traditions  of 
patriotic  leadership  in  the  very  areas  of 
tbe  South  where  s^regation  persists  in 
public  education.  I  would  hope  very 
much  that  the  people  there  could  be 
made  to  recognize  how  much  it  would 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  our  future 
for  national  security  if  they  could  lay 
aside  their  undoubtedly  sincere  feelings 
on  segregation  in  educational  facilities 
now. 

In  the  newly  created  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, we  have  the  vehicle  to  provide 
the  mediation  facilities  and  technical 
assistance  to  school  districts  In  the 
South  to  enable  them  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  desegregation  ruling. 
We  should  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  that  area. 

Former  Ambassador  and  our  former 
colleague,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  said  in  a 
great  speech  at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  me- 
morial dinner  in  New  York  City  on  Oc- 
tober 17. 1957: 

We  Implore  our  southern  neighbors — and 
those  In  the  NorUi  who  agree  with  their 
stands  on  segregation  and  integration — ^If 
they  win  not  lift  their  eyes  to  tbe  highest 
heaven,  at  least  to  lift  them  as  hi^h  as  the 
sputnik. 

On  October  3  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  Bishop  R.  Brown,  of  Arkansas: 

If  we  ourselves  defy  the  Instruments  by 
which  our  liberties  h9ve  been  and  are  being 
preserved,  our  vuhierabUIty  to  the  outside 
threat  wUl  be  vastly,  even  terrlfylngly. 
increased. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of 
a  most  irxfluential  and  forward-looking 
leader  of  the  South  itself.  Governor 
LeRoy  Collins,  of  Florida : 

The  inerltable  tide  of  human  progress 
moves  against  racial  discrimination.  Uni- 
versal brotherhood  must  be  our  goal.  It  Is 
our  Christian  obligation  as  weU  as  our  legal 
obligation  to  accommodate  our  hearts  and 
minds  to  It.  We  must  abandon  the  de- 
fiant attitude  of  "never."  We  must  say  to 
Americans  everywhere.  "We  will  move  for- 
ward as.  where,  and  when  It  Is  reasonably 
sound  to  do  so.    And  meJin  it.    And  do  It." 

I  might  add  that  that  Is  just  as  true 
of  my  own  Hebrew  faith  as  a  is  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  which  Governor  Col- 
lins so  impressively  refers. 

We  have  a  vast  and  impressive  reser- 
voir ot  goodwill  stored  up  throughout 
the  Free  World.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  ns  to  dissipate  it.  But  we 
can  do  Just  that  if  we  let  up  and  fail 
to  press  forward  on  the  issue  of  civn 
rights — ^we  cannot  allow  any  cause  for 
legitimate  criticism  on  an  issue  as  cru- 


cial to  tbe  suoeess  of  our 
naticmal  sunriral  and  world  peace. 

Certainly  the  peoples  who  are  of  yel- 
low or  black  eoapleziaQ  throoKbout  the 
world  are  not  peoples  who  would  rush 
us  or  desire  us  to  be  precipitant  or  im- 
provident. What  the  world  looks  to  us 
for  and  expects  of  us  is  that  we  shall 
constantly  press  forward  with  all  mate- 
rial progress,  and  not  let  time  take  its 
toll,  in^  the  hope  that  the  educational 
process  over  a  century  may  woilc  out  the 
problem  and  solve  it. 

It  is  in  this  temper,  with  ttito  deshe 
for  an  expression  of  patriotism  in  this 
field,  as  in  every  other  field.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  made  my  remarks 
today,  in  view  of  the  Immediate  chal- 
lenge to  survival  of  everything  we  hold 
dear. 

The  PRESmiNO  ORPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3216)  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  to  tbe  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  financing  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  school  construction  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  national  shortage  of  class- 
rooms, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  W^are. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  just  introduced  by  the  junior 
S«iator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  be 
permitted  to  lie  on  the  desk  during  to- 
morrow, so  that  any  Senators  who  so 
desire  may  join  as  co^onsors. 

The  PR£Sn>INO  OF7ICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    DEFENSE    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. Id5S 


Mr.  BDISH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOENSOU  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  adc  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ctmnecticut  may  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  te-inging  before 
the  Senate,  for  debate  and  vote,  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation 
bill,  and  that  at  the  condnsion  of  the 
debate  and  the  vote  on  that  bill,  the 
Senator  fran  Connecticut  may  again  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  10146. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bOl 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislative  Clerk.  A  bill  CH.  R. 
10146)  making  approix-iaticms  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  flseal 
year  ending  June  30,  195S,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  moUon 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.  R.  1014g>  makmg  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Jane 
30,  195S,  and  for  other  purposes,  whi^ 
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had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Atxproixrlatlons,  with  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approinlatlons  was,  under  the 
heading  "Title  I — Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,"  on  page  2,  after  line  2.  to 
strike  out  the  subhead  "Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  for  the 
Information  of  Senators  that  before  a 
vote  Is  taken,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  now  before 
the  Senate  merits  a  special  word  of  com- 
ment. We  all  recognize,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  appropriations  provided  in  this  bill 
are  needed  and  that,  in  reality,  the  need 
existed  before  it  was  clearly  seen  and 
identified. 

Efforts  of  the  past  several  months  have 
brought  into  focus  for  the  Nation,  for  the 
Congress,  and  for  the  executive  branch, 
much  that  was  seen  only  dimly  in  the 
past. 

We  have  aa  the  record  of  the  past  clear 
and  specific  warnings  of  what  has  come, 
but  as  is  so  often  the  case,  such  warnings 
went  by  ignored — and  even  now  the 
warnings  are  not  remembered  by  some 
who  are  quick  to  speak. 

I  have  said  before,  as  I  will  say  again, 
that  there  is  no  profit  for  the  Nation  in 
turning  aside  or  turning  back  to  raise 
old  arguments  or  old  disputes  of  the  past. 
A  quarrelsome  Nation  is  not  a  united 
Nation,  and  there  is  no  greater  need 
now  than  for  a  unified  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  should  take 
special  note  of  this  measure  on  the  calen- 
dar now.  This  session  of  Congress  is  not 
yet  1  month  old.  In  that  short  time  we 
have  already  begun  to  respond  in  a  highly 
responsible  way  to  the  challenge  that  lies 
before  us  and  before  the  Nation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reports 
H.  R.  10146,  the  supplemental  defense 
appropriations  bill  for  1958,  in  the  same 
amount  as  that  passed  by  the  House. 
The  bill  provides  $1,260,000,000  in  appro- 
priations and  $150  million  in  transfer 
authority.  The  action  taken  is  detailed 
in  the  committee  repoit,  which  is  before 
the  Senate. 

The  only  changes  In  the  bill  made  by 
the  committee  were  deletions  of  language 
specificaUy  referring  to  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency.  This  was  done 
to  avoid  confusion  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  organization. 
Funds  have  been  Included  for  advanced 
research.  Just  as  In  the  original  sub- 
mlssicm. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant bill  will  enable  the  Department  of 


Defense  to  proceed  Immedlatelir  In  the 
development  and  production  necessary  in 
vital  defense  areas  prior  to  the  piissage  of 
the  regular  1959  defense  bill.     , 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  BO*.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  Senators  miy  be  on 
notice,  I  ask  for  the  yecis  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bilL  Senators  may  then 
know  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICE^.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  fl|:st  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  tb. 

The  next  amendment  was,  o4  page  2, 
after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

SALARISS  AKD  EXPENSES 

Por  expenses  necessary  (or  the  JAdvanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  as  ma  r  be  au- 
thorized by  law,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  $10  million,  to  be  d#rlved  by 
transfer  from  such  appropriations  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  ciir- 
rent  fiscal  year  as  may  be  designate  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


1958 


txd 
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And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert 

SAT.ARTKS  AI«T>  EXPENSES 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  autl^orized  to 
transfer  not  exceeding  $10  miUioii,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  from  any 
appropriation  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  c\irrent  fiscal  yea^  for  such 
advainced  research  projects  as  he  r^j  desig- 
nate and  determine. 


J. 


The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  next  amendment  was,  oa  page  2, 
line  23,  after  the  word  "of",  to  ^rike  out 
"this  Agency"  and  Insert  "tdvanced 
research."  | 

The  amendment  was  agreed  td. 

The  next  amendment  was  u|ider  the 
heading  "Title  VI — General  Provisions." 
on  page  5,  line  5,  after  the  word  ''author 


reason.  I  Intended  to  submk  an  amend- 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  hajs  progressed 
to  the  point  of  the  final  vot^,  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  insist  upon  offering  my  amend- 
ment; but  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  by  agree- 
ing to  what  is  contained  in  the  bill  the 
Senate  is  doing  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
For  Instance,  under  one  seotion.  15  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  positions  are 
added,  under  the  provisiops  of  Public 
Law  313,  of  the  80th  Congr^;  there  are 
also  added  10  additional  sup^rgrade  posi- 
tions, as  authorized  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  I 

In  order  to  show  how  we'  can  get  into 
trouble  in  connection  with  $uch  matters, 
let  me  say  that  I  intro<)uced  a  bill, 
which  now  has  been  reported,  which 
would  amend  the  Classifictitlon  Act  by 
providing  increases  for  en)pIoyees  who 
already  are  in  certain  grades.  If  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  is  i;>assed  in 
its  present  form,  and  if  the  amendment 
to  the  Classification  Act,  to  ,which  I  have 
Just  referred,  is  also  enacied  into  law, 
then  we  shall  find  that  those  employees 
not  only  will  receive  the  increases  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  but  also  will  receive  an  ad- 
ditional increase.  Therefore.  I  believe 
we  must  watch  carefully  what  we  do. 

Our  committee  has  endeavored  to  be 
watchful  and  careful ;  it  hac  tried  to  an- 
alyze the  situation  in  regasd  to  classifi- 
cation. If  the  grades  are  j  to  be  raised 
by  means  of  an  amendment'  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Just  because  some  depart- 
ment wishes  to  have  higher  grades  for 
some  employees,  then  there  irill  be  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  That  will  be  true  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  military  dejutrt- 
ments.  but  also  in  the  case  of  the  other 


The  bill 
If  there 
be  pro- 
engross- 


ize"  to  strike  out  "within  the  4dvanced    departments,  which  will  wish  to  have  the 
Research  Projects  Agency."  same  privilege.  ' 

For  that  reason,  if  I  ha4  been  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  apprclprlation  bill 
was  under  consideration  a  few  minutes 
ago,  I  would  have  brought  io  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  in  order  to  show  that 
when  we  legislate  in  this  manner,  we  are 
treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me?  j 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield.  j 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  matter  came  to 
the  committee  after  the  Hpuse  of  Rep- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  tf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 
be  no  further  amendment  to 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  ihe  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordefled  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  T 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absenceof  alquortun. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICHR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  | 


The  legislative  clerk  proceedid  to  call    resentatives  voted.  In  connection  with 


the  roll.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  now  is,  ShalTit  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  [ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  had  ready  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  regard  to  s<^e  of  the 
changes  made  at  this  time  in  the  bill. 
Some  of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  constitute  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  which  I,  think  Is 
bad  at  this  particular  time,    t^or  that 


work  should 
,  as  everyone 


the  bill,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  and 
voted  to  make  available  toi  it,  until  ex- 
pended, $10  million,  to  carr^  it  on. 

This  advanced  research 
be  undertaken  immediately 
agrees. 

Our  committee  disapproved  the  lan- 
guage establishing  the  agency  because 
we  thought  insufficient  study  had  been 
given  to  exactly  what  the  agency  would 
be,  and  we  believed  It  would  be  much 
better  to  appropriate  the  $|o  million  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  give 
him  the  help  he  needed  inconnection 
with  this  urgent  matter.  tWe  voted  to 
allow  the  additional  positions,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  provided. 
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A  memorandum  whl^  I  have  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  W.  J. 
McNen,  reads  in  iMUt  as  follows: 

The  15  positions  in  the  professional  and 
scientific  services,  and  the  10  positions  in 
grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the  general  schedule. 
as  would  be  provided  In  section  001  of  H. 
B.  10146,  are  needed  immediately,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified  before  both 
your  committee  and  the  Hotise  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  In  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  proceed  without  delay 
In  the  area  of  advanced  research  projects. 

Before  making  a  request  aa  a  part  of  the 
supplemental  bill.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  availability  of  such  positions  under 
present  authorizations,  as  well  as  the  time 
It  might  take  to  sectire  additional  legislative 
authority  utilizing  the  normal  legislative 
processes.  It  was  concluded  by  the  executive 
branch  that  the  delay  would  adversely  affect 
progress  In  Uils  Important  area. 

Therefore,  the  department  asked  to 
have  an  exception  made  to  the  usual 
rule,  under  which  the  committee  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  have 
authority  over  making  changes.  In 
other  words,  this  legislation  is  urgent  and 
highly  important.  On  account  of  its 
urgency,  the  House  proceeded  as  I  have 
Indicated.  We  could  strike  the  provi- 
sion out,  if  the  Senate  insisted,  but  I 
do  not  believe  we  would  have  any  suc- 
cess in  conference  with  the  House,  it 
having  agreed  to  the  provision.  There 
is  not  any  question  that  we  are  invading 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  similar 
House  Committee;  but  no  one  made  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House,  so  a  point 
of  order  is  not  available  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  that  I 
wrote  him  hi  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
he  did  not  get  my  letter  in  time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  letter  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  was  written  on 
the  same  day  the  bill  was  reported.  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  the  day  after. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  will  be  found  that  my  committee,  it 
thinks  properly,  pr(HX>sed  amendments 
to  become  part  of  the  pay  bill  when  it 
comes  before  the  Senate.  It  already  has 
suggested  amendments  to  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  iiecause  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  is  an  absolutely  new  idea,  which 
was  advanced  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  were  offered  last  siunmer, 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  may  say  to  him  that  the  whole 
committee  agrees  with  me  in  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  in  this  matter.  I  have 
talked  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Cari.som].  on  the  subject. 
The  committee  reported  amendments  to 
change  the  classification  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  clafislflcation  bill 
has  not  been  passed.  Nobody  knows 
when  it  will  be  passed.  It  will  save  time 
m  setting  up  the  Advanced  Research 


Projects  Agency  if  this  provision  remains 
in  the  bill.  There  will  bo  no  uncertainty 
then  about  the  avaflablUty  of  the  posi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  may  set  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  have  not  smt  any  amendments  to  the 
desk  yet,  but  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Senate  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  legislate  in  the  manner  now  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement,  which  I  a^  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statsmcmt  bt  Senatos  Johnston  or 
South  Cakolina 

I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  section  601  of  H.  R.  10148.  the  ap- 
propriation bill  now  under  consideration. 

This  section  would  add  IS  professional  and 
•dentlfle  positions  under  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  313  of  the  80th  Congress,  and 
10  additional  supergrade  fraaltlons  au- 
thorised by  the  Classification  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  I  think  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to 
a  full  explanation  of  the  background  In  this 
situation. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
Oommittee  has  made  a  very  serious  effort  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  Congress  expressed 
on  many  occasions  that  the  number  of  such 
positions  be  subject  to  Congressional  control 
and  that  the  nxunber  authorized  be  held  to 
a  minimum  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
government.  This  assignment  is  difficult  at 
best.  It  has  become  almost  impossible  at 
times  because  of  Interference  In  the  process 
by  the  appropriation  committees. 

Last  year,  the  year  before,  and  now  again 
this  year  we  flnid  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees dabbling  In  the  affairs  of  the  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service  Ckmunlttee.  Either 
we  should  repeal  aU  limitations,  let  the 
agencies  run  hog  wild  or  else  t\ill  control 
should  be  with  one  committee. 

That  committee  Is,  under  law,  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Conunlttee.  I  think 
that  Is  where  the  responsibility  belongs  and 
I  think  that  Is  when  it  should  be  exercised. 

In  the  case  at  lumd.  the  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  individual 
agencies  In  arriving  at  the  exact  number  of 
such  positions  required  to  execute  their 
Federal  programs  in  the  light  of  current 
conditions.  The  committee  amendment  to 
8.  734.  the  pending  pay  biU.  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  every  single  position — both 
scientiflc.  professional  and  in  the  supergrade 
category — deemed  necessary  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  agencies.  The  figure  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
exactly  what  they  requested.  It  was  re- 
checked  with  them  again  last  Friday.  Again 
the  Department  of  Defense  Indicated  com- 
plete satlsf  action. 

W^hen  inquiry  was  made  as  to  why  they 
were  seeking  additional  positions  via  the 
appropriation  route  their  very  lame  explana- 
tion was  that  someone  at  the  top  inex- 
perienced In  such  matters  merely  got 
excited.  The  department  then  said  that  If 
they  obtained  the  {XMltlons  in  tlM  appropri- 
ation bill  they  would  not  fill  a  like  number 
of  positions  that  would  b«  authorised  under 
the  pending  pay  bilL 

Now  I  ask.  who  Is  naive  «>ivtiig>>  to  beUeve 
that  we  would  ever  see  the  positions  remain 
tmfllled.  The  Department  of  Defense  Is  not 
known  for  its  modesty,  and  when  positions 
paying  up  to  $19,000  a  year  are  lnvolv«d,  I 
simply  cannot  picture  the  department  eser- 
dslng  self-control. 

We  all  know  positions  of  this  caliber  can- 
not be  filled  overnight,  we  ail  know  it  takes 


time  to  recruit  ({uaUfted  pezsonnel.  w«  all 
know  no  damage  wiU  accrue  IT  tbese  posi- 
tions are  not  authorlaed  today,  we  all  know 
the  pending  bills  will  be  enacted  shortly 
and  we  all  know  that  will  be  soon  enough  for 
the  positions  to  be  authorised. 

I  would  nke  to  suggest  that  the  appropri- 
ation conunlttees  cooperate  by  rAiring  ^ 
stand  when  agencies  pressure  them  to  in- 
clude OMttow  of  this  kind  la  future  ap* 
propriatlon  bUls. 

Bi«r.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  yield  for  a 
question? 

Bttr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hare  heard  that 
none  of  the  funds  carried  In  the  bill  are 
for  concrete  missile-launching  bases  for 
our  IRBM's  overseas.  I  trust  that  infor- 
mation is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  do  not  bellere  it  has 
been  decided  yet. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  reason  I  rise 
Is  that  I  wi*  to  state  that  I  trust  more 
study  will  be  given  to  the  pracUcability 
of  having  our  IRBM  bases  overseas  in 
concrete,  and  more  study  should  be  had 
as  to  their  likely  instant  demobilization 
by  enemy  missilps  in  the  event  of  a  ballis- 
tic-missiles war.  Certainly  I  think  it 
would  be  bad  economics  to  embark  on  a 
program  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  these  fixed  launching  bases 
before  we  determine  the  relative  values 
of  mobility  of  the  launching  sites  as 
planned  by  the  Army  and  Navy  against 
fixed  sites  as  advocated  by  some  of  the 
Air  Force  planners. 

I  would  commend  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  committee  the  lack  of  practicabil- 
ity of  placixig  in  concrete  IRBM  bases. 
Any  possible  enemy  can  make  a  ready 
determination  as  to  their  geographical 
location  and  predetermined  range  data 
which  may  eradicate  them  for  use.  It  Is 
the  old  coast -artillery  theory  of  fixed 
fortifications.  Two  wars  have  proven  an 
enemy  will  go  around  them  or  destroy 
them  in  the  event  of  attack. 

Mr.  SYMINGrrON.  Mr.  President,  the 
inadequacies  of  this  Defense  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  are  obvious. 

Three  of  the  17  points  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  are  not  pertinent  to 
defense  awiropriation  legislation. 

Of  the  remaining  14,  nothing  is  pro- 
vided for  eight,  little  or  nothing  for  two 
more,  and  the  funds  for  the  remaining 
four  are  inadequate. 

The  approach  of  this  supplem^tal  bill 
is  essentially  piecemeal  and  therefore 
unbusinesslike ;  and  that  is  especially  un- 
fortunate because  constant  defense  re- 
programing  continues  to  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

In  addition,  time  once  lost  can  never 
be  regained — and  the  importance  of  fac- 
ing up  reidistically  to  the  growing  danger 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Today,  for  two  reasons.  I  neverthdess 
refrain  f ram  submitting  amendments. 

First.  I  am  told  any  amendments  would 
pn^aUy  result  in  delay;  and  because  we 
have  actually  done  very,  very  little  since 
October  4  last,  the  day  the  first  sputnik 
blasted  our  constant  reiteration  of  our 
qualitative  superiority,  there  should  be 
no  more  delay. 
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Secondly,  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration will  come  up  shortly  with  an- 
other supplemental  bill. 

If  that  Is  wrong,  we  should  know  It 
now — and,  Incidentally,  if  more  defense 
is  right  tomorrow,  more  defense  is  right 
today. 

How  many  people  realize  that  the 
newly  proposed  overall  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  is  nearly  $2  billion  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1958  budget?  Therefore,  do 
not  let  us  be  kidding  ourselves  that  this 
supplemental  bill,  along  with  the  fiscal 
1959  budget  that  has  been  recommended 
behind  it,  together  give  evidence  of  ad- 
ditional sacrifice  in  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing danger. 

Some  of  the  categories  in  which  this 
supplemental  bill  is  so  sadly  lacking  are 
as  follows: 

In  answer  to  the  sputniks,  everyone 
has  sti-essed  the  deterrent  capacity  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  It  was  the  first 
point  on  the  list  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations. 

But  this  supplemental  bill  does  not 
contain  one  cent  for  any  aircraft,  let 
alone  those  so  vitally  needed  to  mod- 
ernize that  command;  and  no  postpone- 
ment of  the  B-52  or  B-58  decision  is  a 
Justifiable  answer,  because  in  modern 
aerial  jet  tankers,  the  plane  required 
by  both  of  these  bombers,  we  are  short- 
est of  aU. 

At  least  $900  million,  therefore,  should 
be  added  to  this  supplemental  biU  for 
SAC  weapons  systems.  That  amount 
would  permit  an  increased  number  of 
B-52'8.  an  increased  number  of  KC-135 
jet  tankers,  more  B-58's,  and  more  Snark 
missiles. 

Fbur  hundred  million  dollars  should 
be  added  to  accelerate  and  increase  the 
production  schedules  of  our  IRBM's  and 
ICBM's.  This  money  could  provide  $30 
million  for  the  Titan,  which  testimony 
before  both  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees showed  was  needed;  and  also 
$370  million  for  essential  and  business- 
like step-ups  of  the  Atlas  and  Thor  and/ 
or  Jupiter. 

These  increases  are  well  within  the 
production  capabilities  testified  to  by 
military  and  industrial  witnesses,  and 
would  help  carry  out  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  No.  8.  to  "step 
up  production  schedules  of  Atlas.  Thor. 
Jupiter,  and  accelerate  the  development 
Of  Titan." 

The  supplemental  bill  should  contain 
at  least  $150  million  to  iniUats  the  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  airlift  for 
the  Army ;  also  additional  funds  for  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  to  support  our 
ground  forces.  That  inclusion  would  at 
least  begin  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation No.  6  to  "provide  an  adequate 
airlift  for  groimd  troops." 

With  our  heavy  commitments  all  over 
the  world,  we  must  have  a  reasonably 
adequate  airlift. 

The  testimony  of  Navy  witnesses  in 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings showed  current  production  capabil- 
ity would  permit  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
gram for  new  submarines.  The  sup- 
plemental does  provide  funds  for  con- 
struction of  three  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines designed  for  carrying  the 
Polaris  missile,  but  none  for  expansion 


In  the  program  for  hunter-klllf r  subma- 
rines; and  therefore  point  7  o^  the  sub- 
committee's recommendation^  is  not 
being  recognized.  i 

A  minimum  of  $500  million  jshould  be 
added  immediately  for  submarine  pro- 
duction. This  amount  would  permit 
programing  now  3  more  Polans  subma- 
rines and  5  attack  submarines.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  have  the  Pqlaris  mis- 
sile if  we  cannot  deliver  it? 

Our  lag  in  certain  researcl  and  de- 
velopment is  now  clear. 

At  least  $100  million  more  research 
and  development  money  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  three  services. 

This  would  follow  the  subc(xnmittee's 
recommendation  No.  15  that]  "decisive 
action"  should  be  taken  to  "accelerate 
and  expand  research  and  development 
program." 

Prior  to  this  supplemental,  Ithe  Army 
research  and  development  b  adtet  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  provided  an  insufficient 
dollar  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
It  did  not  even  make  up  for  th^  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  research  dollar. 

This  supplemental  provides  ti  $20  mil- 
lion transfer  from  other  accouiits  which, 
in  part,  will  meet  the  deficit — f  ut  an  ad- 
ditional $20  million  would  further  im- 
prove the  programing,  and  intrease  the 
energy  devoted  to  research  an^  develop- 
ment for  modernization  of  weapons  sys- 
tems for  the  Army.  ^ 

In  the  1958  budget,  Navy  reaiearch  and 
development  weis  about  $2  million  less 
than  it  was  in  the  1957  budget. 

This  supplemental  meets  tluit  deficit 
In  part  by  adding  $22,200,000  lo  that  ac- 
count. ' 

But  again  the  increase  Is  instifficient  to 
even  make  up  for  the  recent  depreciation 
in  the  research  and  development  dollar. 

Therefore,  an  increase  of  ai  least  $20 
million  Is  needed  to  speed  up  n^odemiza- 
tion  of  naval-weapons  systems.^ 

Inadequate  attention  has  ^een  given 
and  is  being  given  to  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Air  Force.  Among  the 
many  clearly  expressed  needs  are  accel- 
erated efforts  for  greater  thrust  engines, 
antimissile  missiles,  and  mod^  follow- 
on  aircraft  for  existing  SAC  bombers,  in- 
cluding the  ultimate  manned  missiles. 

But  the  fiscal  year  1958  budget  pro- 
vided almost  $70  million  lessi  than  the 
1957  budget  for  Air  Force  re^arch  and 
development,  and  this  supplemental  pro- 
poses to  add  only  $30  million  td  that  defi- 
cient account.  Even  with  th4t  amoimt. 
it  is  much  less  than  the  1957  budget. 

An  additional  $60  million  f  of  Air  Force 
research  tmd  development  khould  be 
added  now.  [ 

The  requirements  outlined  jabove  call 
for  a  minimum  total  of  $2,^50.000,000 
over  and  above  the  $1,260,000^)00  in  this 
supplemental  defense  appropriations  bill. 

This  addition  would  give  more  reality 
to  the  17  recommendations  of  tjhe  interim 
report  unanimously  agreed  to  iy  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee.         ■ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  J 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glkd  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  jimior  Sei|ator  from 
Washington.  | 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the   distinguished  junior 
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Senator  from  Missotui  for  his  fine  state- 
ment in  connection  with  our  defense  re- 
quirements. It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator's  recommendations 
represent  minimum  requirements.  Is 
that  a  correct  understan<)ing? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  thank  tae  Senator  for 
pointing  that  out.  ! 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the^i  pertain  to  the 
Army,  to  the  Navy,  to  tpe  Air  Force, 
and  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Th^  Senator  is  an 
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he  Is  exactly 
I  referred  to 


expert  in  this  field,  and 
correct  in  assiuning  that 
minimum  requirements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ut.  SYMINGTON.  I  slA  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  terse  and  able  exposition 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  comments  the 
Senator  has  made.  [ 

I  should  like  to  express  my  regret  that 
In  the  interest  of  speed  it  has  seemed 
imdesirable  to  attempt  t6  make  this  a 
really  meaningful  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  I  hope  very  much  that  simply  be- 
cause we  got  the  Explore]*  up  in  the  air 
we  are  not  going  to  sleep  |igaln. 

I  again  wish  to  commeijd  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  fin^  presentation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mt.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  whose 
approval  I  would  rather  have  of  what  I 
have  said.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Priesident 

The  PRE8IDINO  O^CER  (Mr. 
BiBLc  in  the  chair) .  The|  Senator  from 
Florida.  I 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri makes  it  very  clear  that  there  are 
many  items  which  must  be  thrashed  out 
when  the  annual  appropriation  bill  cov- 
ering the  1959  defense  budget  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Approp^tions  Com- 
mittee. I 

I  want  to  express  my  aippreciatlon  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  and  to 
members  of  the  Appropriaitions  Commit- 
tee for  having  shown  ^uch  restraint 
while  this  bill  was  beii^g  considered. 
Not  only  the  Senator  rt-om  Missouri, 
who  has  so  ably  stated  liis  belief  here, 
but  other  Senators  as  welji  would  like  to 
see  certain  amounts  added  to  the  bill 
here  and  there.  | 

The  sole  piu-pose  of  my  nslng  is  to  say 
that  I  think  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  feel  that  way  and  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Approprlatlohs  Committee 
should  be  complimented,  as  I  now  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  |  also  feel  that 
those  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  who 
have  refrained,  as  all  hkve  refrained, 
from  offering  amendments  today, 
should  likewise  be  complimented. 

There  is  a  heavy  task  a<iead  when  the 
f till  budget  request  comes;  before  us,  but 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a  very 


meaningful  request  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1.3  billion  to  be  used  or  com- 
mitted during  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  This  request  covers 
those  items  which  are  thought  to  be  of 
greatest  immediacy  in  the  defense  field 
as  a  whole. 

My  own  feeling,  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
there  is  not  a  single  item  in  the  bill  that 
has  not  been  completely  justified  by  the 
evidence  before  the  committee.  There 
were — and  I  think  there  will  be — differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  regard  to  at  least 
some  of  the  items.  So  I  think  we  now 
are  demonstrating  complete  bipartisan 
support  of  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  approved  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  completely  approved  here 
upon  the  floor  by  the  fact  that  no 
amendments  were  offered.  There  will 
be  a  showing  of  unanimity  which  I 
think  will  be  helpful,  which  I  think  Is 
required,  and  which  I  think  will  give 
added  confidence  and  morale  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  if  the  Senate  follows 
the  action  taken  thus  far  by  unani- 
mously voting  to  approve  this  particular 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  has  to  yield 
for  a  moment  his  right  to  fight  for  items 
in  the  additional  supplemental  bill, 
which  will  probably  be  up  for  consid- 
eration within  a  period  of  weeks,  or 
when  we  consider  the  regular  defense 
budget.  Every  Senator  has  a  right  to 
fight  for  those  matters  which  he  feels 
have  not  been  adequately  taken  care  of 
in  this  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  express  appreci- 
ation to  the  entire  Senate,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who  has  made 
it  80  very  clear  that  be  thought  it  was 
a  matter  of  primary  urgency  for  the 
committee  to  act  quickly  and  act  with- 
out amendment,  and  who  has  brought 
the  bill  to  the  floor  for  early  treatment 
under  that  spirit.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  immediate  importance  for  us  to  vote 
this  bill  favorably  and  let  it  go  to  the 
White  House,  to  show  the  country  the 
xmanimous  approval  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  acceleration  of 
the  defense  program  in  the  most  vital 
particulars  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
President  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  plenty  of  time 
to  compose  and  to  discuss  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  other  matters  which 
will  surely  be  discussed  in  later  consid- 
eration of  our  defense. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
Vote! 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  considerate 
remarks  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
i^NDl  has  made  in  reference  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr .  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  1  minute  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairmsm  of  the  commit- 
tee a  question. 
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About  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  matter 
of  dispersal  of  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  consideration,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  brought  up  a  question 
which  I  think  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  had  raised  with  some  of  the 
Air  Force  people,  that  some  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  bases  which  they 
were  reccxnmending  be  built  or  enlarged, 
which  are  shown  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port, are  very  close  to  other  large  mili- 
tary installations  which  are  of  great 
importance. 

For  example,  the  Btoross  Air  Force 
Base  in  Michigan  is  listed  for  a  sug- 
gested amount  of  spending  of  $23,762,- 
000.  It  is  my  iinderstanding  that  this 
Air  Force  base  is  very  near  the  Soo 
locks,  which  are  of  great  importance. 

Also,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  is  listed 
at  $22,632,000. 

The  point  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  was  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  upon  this  coimtry. 
these  bases  would  be  logical  targets,  and 
that  in  the  possible  destruction  of  such 
targets  there  might  be  some  damage  to 
the  Soo  locks  and  to  the  other  military 
installations  at  Wright-Patterson  Field. 
I  understand  that  1  or  2  other  bases 
might  be  near  strategic  targets.  The 
question  was.  Why  should  not  these  in- 
stallations be  put  in  places  where  a  hit 
woiild  not  destroy  several  other  installa- 
tions at  the  same  time? 

Let  me  ask  if  the  designation  of  the 
sites  in  the  report  is  binding  upon  the 
Air  Force  or  the  Defense  Department,  or 
whether  they  could  reexamine  the  ques- 
tion and  decide  upon  other  locations? 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  This  question  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of 
these  itons,  and  we  followed  the  au- 
thorization. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  authorization  bill.  I  will  ask 
him  to  explain  that  the  designations  are 
not  tied  down  irrevocably. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nisl  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota are  even  more  familiar  with  this 
subject  than  I  am. 

We  placed  two  provisions  in  the  au- 
thorization construction  bill,  which  will 
go  to  conference  tomorrow,  which  would 
allow  a  certain  leeway  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  change  these  bases  if 
they  feel  that  there  is  any  danger,  by 
allowing  an  extension  of  presently  au- 
thorized bases. 

That  would  allow  a  certain  amoimt  of 
leeway  for  the  piupose  for  which  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  as  I  understand. 
The  bases  had  to  be  selected  very 
quickly.  It  may  be  better,  on  further 
consideration,  to  move  the  Installations 
to  one  of  the  presently  authorized  bases. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  are 


very  familiar  with  the  question  which  the 
Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wiH  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  can  give  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  this  problem.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  requests  were  originally 
submitted  by  the  Defense  Department  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  bill  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate,  they 
asked  for  a  Ixunp  sum  authorization  sim- 
ilar to  the  figures  employed  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  sought  to  have  specific 
points  indicated  in  the  bill  by  line  and 
item.  As  we  were  told,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  particularly  the  Air 
Force,  responded  on  about  48  hours'  no- 
tice, by  indicating  the  probable  alloca- 
tion of  these  authorization  funds  on  the 
basis  of  line  items.  They  correspond  to 
the  locations  or  sites  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

However,  during  the  consideration  by 
the  Senate  committee,  we  went  into  the 
question  further.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  first 
raised  the  question  in  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  hearings.  I  asked  some 
questions  about  it  when  Secretary  McEl- 
roy  was  before  us.  We  went  Into  the 
question  further  in  the  t%t^ring^  on  the 
authorization  bUl. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  lancuage 
of  the  authorization  Mil.  as  reported  to 
the  Senate,  and  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  as  now  pending  before  the  con- 
ferees, who  are  to  meet  tomorrow,  there 
are  two  paragraphs  which  will  allow 
some  leeway  to  ttie  Defense  Department. 

The  first  paragraph  requires  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  before  he 
proceeds  with  the  utilization  of  the  au- 
thorization, shall  obtain  a  finding  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  approving  the  allocaticMis. 

If  in  any  case  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  allocations,  so  far  as 
the  sites  are  concerned,  they  may  use 
the  authorization  at  some  heretofore  au- 
thorized Air  Force  installation.  The  bill 
merely  carries  authority  for  them  to  use 
the  authorization,  with  whatever  land 
acquisition  adjoining  the  existing  site 
may  be  necessary,  to  provide  for  proper 
dispersal.  So  if  the  House  i^ould  con- 
cur in  the  language  pending  before  the 
conferees,  there  would  be  the  leeway  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  alluded. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Many  of  us  know 
of  bases  which  are  not  being  used,  or 
which  might  be  enlarged,  and  which 
are  not  near  some  present  target. 

Am  I  to  imderstand  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  if  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  decide  to  biiild  some  of  these 
SAC  bases  at  sites  other  than  the  ones 
in  the  report,  they  would  not  be  bound 
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to  follow  the  locations  designated  in 
the  report,  but  might  make  other  selec- 
tions, or  <»nlt  some  of  the  sites? 

Mr.  HATDEN.  If  the  lan«ua«re  re- 
ferred to  remains  in  the  authorisation 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  which 
goes  to  conference  tomorrow,  that  Is  true. 
The  conferees  are  handling  that  ques- 
tion.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  the 
exact  language  in  question,  which  covers 
the  inquiry  he  makes.  This  language 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  will  be 
in  conference  tomorrow : 

In  the  eTent  dispersal  locations  other  than 
those  Indicated  In  this  act  are  considered 
to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation's 
overall  strategic  dispersal  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  with  the  epproral  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  may  utillce  any  heretofore  author- 
ized base  or  location  and  shall  have  the 
authority  to  reprogram  aTallable  authorlsa- 
tlona  and  acquire  such  adjoining  lands  as 
are  required  to  establish  the  essential 
faculties. 


sideraUon  In  the  regular  overill  defense 
aM>ropriation  bill  later  in  tl^e  session. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  ^  correct 
statement.    i 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  iforAs,  the 
bill  is  to  meet  an  emergency  ib  order  to 
accelerate  pasmients  to  fill  certain  gaps. 
Is  that  correct?  | 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  money 'would  be- 
come available  immediately,  whereas 
otherwise  it  would  ordinari^  become 
available  on  the  Ist  day  of  Julyl 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  understand  there  are 
a  great  many  things  in  connection  with 
the  bill  which  cannot  be  explained  to 
the  people  of  this  country;  th^re  is  quite 
a  bit  of  secrecy  about  it.  U  that  cor- 
rect? J 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  great  amount  jof  secrecy 
connected  with  it.  I 
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this  age  of  sunrival.  It  mitst  be  remem- 
bered that  if  we  go  down,  economically, 
we  will  be  Just  as  bad  ofl  as  if  we  had 
no  defense  at  aU.  I  say  tjhat  because  it 
will  then  be  a  two-front  itar,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]  has  said.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senate,  but  I  do  desire  to  make 
my  position  clear.  If  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  is  an  acceleration  bill,  not  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation!  bill,  to  close 
up  the  gaps  in  certain  things  that  need  to 
be  done,  and  will  be  taken  toto  considera- 
tion in  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  passed  on  later  in  con- 
nection with  our  defense  program,  I  am 
willing  to  let  the  vote  come  now. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  addreai 
I  delivered  before  the  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  on  Jan- 


Mr.  JENNER.    Is  the  bin  Intended  to    uary  30.  1968,  entitled  "T^e  Real  Weak- 


That  meant  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  will  take  an- 
other look.  If  they  find  the  Nation's 
overall  strategic  dispersal  plan  would  be 

better  served  by  making  a  change  from    mental  bill  is  brought  in  and  the  money 
t.h»«A  tMuuM  tr»  hAMHt  h«>r<>«:nfnrA  Aiifiinr-     is  appropriated  anyway. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    With  refer^ce  to  the 
missile  program,  for  example.^  f\inds  are 


step  up  our  missile  program?  < 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Certainly  a  that  is 
openly  understood.  1 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  that  case  I  shall 
oppose  any  kind  of  supplemeiital  appro- 
priations, because  a  supplemefital  bill  is 
one  of  the  tricks  Congress  has  been 
using  for  years.  It  Is  always  said  that 
we  cut  the  budget,  and  then  a  supple- 


I 


these  bases  to  bases  heretofore  author- 
ized, they  may  make  such  change,  and 
utilize  currently  available  authoriza- 
tions. That  would  merely  involve  a  re- 
programing  of  the  money  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  is  the  cus- 
tomary course.  

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  imderstand. 
the  designation  of  specific  bases  in  the 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill,  on  page 
5,  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
language  which  will  be  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bilL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  the  report 
would  have  to  srield  to  the  language  of 
the  authorization  bill  and  the  iindings 
of  the  military  authorities,  if  the  lan- 
guage which  I  read  should  be  agreed  to 
tomorrow,  or  on  some  subsequent  date, 
by  the  conferees,  and  later  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  to 
explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Inasmuch  as  the 
authorization  bill  has  passed  the  Senate, 
it  might  be  too  late  to  add  the  Civil  De- 
fense Administration,  but  should  it  not 
be  consulted,  and  should  not  provision 
for  such  consultation  be  made? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  that  those 
with  the  responsible  authority  would 
consult  with  all  those  who  they  thought 
might  give  valuable  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question  or  two. 

As  I  understand,  this  is  a  supple- 
mental defense  appropriation  bill. 
However,  In  a  true  sense,  the  bill  Is  not 
really  a  supplemental  bill,  because  If 
the  bill  is  passed,  the  $1,260,000,000  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  will  be  taken  into  con- 


included  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
the  Polaris  missile.  This  solid-fuel  mis- 
sile, which  has  been  developed  by  the 
Navy,  is  very  important,  because  the  mis- 
sile can  be  discharged  from  a  fubmarine. 

Mr.  JENNER.  In  other  wirds,  there 
would  be  a  lag  in  that  program  unless  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  were  passed? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  has  been  determined 
that  the  Navy's  progress  in  fconnection 
with  that  missile  up  to  the  pwsent  time 
has  been  sufiBcient  to  warrant  an  accel- 
eration of  the  program.  Everybody  is 
happy  that  it  can  be  accelerated.  It  is 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  JENNER.  But  the  appropriation 
in  the  bill  will  be  taken  into  [considera- 
tion when  we  pass  upon  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  pf  Defense 
later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Yes;  indeed  it  will. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  that  bisls,  I  can 
justify  a  vote  for  a  measure  o|  this  kind. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  )do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessarily  a  questloii  of  money 
that  confronts  our  defense.  •  We  have 
spent  $300  billion  already  foJthat  pur- 
pose since  the  Korean  war.  let  we  are 
pressing  the  panic  button,  aijd  we  have 
all  of  a  sudden  become  a  icond-rate 
nation,  and  all  of  a  sudden  Rhssia  is  far 
ahead  of  us.  and  so  forth.  Personally, 
I  have  some  ideas  on  that  siibject,  par- 
ticularly as  to  what  Is  wrong  with  oxir 
defense.  I  do  not  believe  it  la  a  question 
of  having  not  enough  monesi;  I  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  having  too  miuch  money 
now.  I 

I  am  asking  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  contlnue'to  do,  as  a 
nation,  all  the  things  we  have  been  doing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  superiihpose  upon 
that  base  all  the  things  we  vust  do  in 


ness  in  Our  National  Def  < 

There  being  no  objeetidD.  the  addi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  |in  the  Rscots, 
as  follows: 

THI  BSAL  WKAKXIM  XW  QuB  NAnOMAL 

DsFiMea 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Wt 
BepuUlcan,  of  Indiana,  it  the  Womenis 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Wasblngion,  D.  C  Jan- 
uary 80.  106S)  1 

Our  topic  for  tonight  Is:  what  is  the  real 
weakness  In  our  national  defense. 

This  is  the  question  which  we  must  keep 
clearly  In  mind,  until  that  glad  day  when 
the  Communist  power  for  eVil  lies  in  ruins, 
before  a  triumphant  revival  of  liberty. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  speaking  to  you  as 
a  military  expert.  But  military  problems 
are  also  political  problem*.  Tne  critical 
weakness  In  omi  national  defense  today  Is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  technical  [military  compe- 
tence, or  the  engineering  ana  scientific  skills, 
of  our  professional  military  i^en.  Our  weak- 
ness lies  somewhere  In  th^  vast  political, 
legal,  and  financial  setup  iwhlch  envelope 
the  defense  program  like  a  cocoon.  The  main 
concern  of  this  admlnistra/tive  network  Is 
not  to  assist  in  efficient  operation  of  our 
military  program,  but  to  g^  ova  strategic 
military  policies  to  their  owk  predetermined 
ends.  I 

We  have  heard  much  of  thi  paper  shuffling, 
the  administrative  redtape.  ithe  inability  of 
scientific  and  research  people  to  get  decisions 
on  what  is  to  be  done.  Coi^greeslonal  com- 
mittees are  working  hard  !to  get  the  full 
story.  ; 

Pressure  will  be  strong  on  bongress  for  one 
crash  program  or  another.  It  is  always  good 
clean  fim  to  crack  heads  together.  But  such 
childishness  wlU  not  help  bi  the  desperate 
crlslB  of  today.  j 

There  Is  a  danger  to  our  national  security 
In  these  heaps  of  paperwork  but  it  can  never 
be  found  by  speeding  up  or  4racking  down. 

DO  WK  HAVK  A  PLAN  FOB  DKn>«SK  OF  AMXKICAr 

The  question  we  must  Meep  In  mind  Is 
this.  Has  our  Government  worked  out,  any- 
where in  this  maze  of  bureajua  and  agencies, 
any  well-thought-out.  well-organized  pro- 
gram for  American  national  seciulty?  The 
answer  Is  "No."  I 

Dr.  Ellis  o.  Johnson,  director  of  opera- 
tions, research,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  quoted  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  as  saying  to  a  Senate  committee 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  no 
long-range  plans  for  the  protection  of  this 
coimtry.  Neither  does  the  Hational  Secxuity 
CouncU.  He  said  our  nerw  weapons  are 
selected  under  short-range  crash  programs 


which   could   lead   to   lonf 
That  Is  the  essential  fact 


range   dlaaster. 
Jut  why? 


I  have  known  for  years  that  this  la  the 
true  story. 

On  Aug^ust  13,  1954,  In  discussing  the 
Geneva  agreement  for  partition  of  Vietnam. 
I  warned  "for  the  last  16  years,  we  have  had 
no  military  program  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.     We  do  not  have  one  now." 

I  said  then  that  the  difficulty  sprang 
from  the  poUtical  and  governmental  control 
exercised,  by  the  foreign-policy  makers,  over 
all  military  and  defense  planning. 

Most  of  today's  witnesses  urge  bigger  ap- 
propriations as  the  cure-all  for  our  troubles. 

I  have  voted,  at  every  opportunity,  for 
funds  for  mUitai7  protection  of  our  coiuitry. 
But  I  do  not  believe  appropriating  money 
Is  any  solution  for  the  real  weaknesses  of 
defense.  Money  Is  only  the  first  step  in 
meeting  the  danger  to  our  country. 

Our  leaders  admit  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  surpassed  us  In  Important  elements  of 
military  capacity.  The  nations  in  Btm>pe 
and  Asia,  whose  cooperation  we  need  for 
alrbases  and  fhUsile  bases,  are  frightened  In- 
to Inooherenoe  by  a  clever  barrage  of  Ut- 
ters from  Bulganln. 

What  Is  behind  thU  fantaetle  situation? 

mSPLAMATIOWa   THAT   DO   WOT   BCFLAIW 

rirst  let  me  list  a  few  explanation*  which, 
though  well  publldced,  arc  no  explanatlonc 
at  all. 

Our  mlUtary  weakness  cannot  be  explained 
by  lack  of  appropriations.  By  June  30,  ISSS, 
the  Defense  Department  will  have  spent  prac- 
tically $300  billions  since  the  Communist 
armies  attacked  in  Korea.  Nearly  $200  bil- 
lion will  have  been  spent  since  the  war  with 
the  Chinese  Reds  changed  from  hot  to  cold. 
Last  year  when  the  executive  branch  recom- 
mended a  reduced  military  budget.  Congress, 
though  it  was  in  a  mood  of  drastic  economy, 
insisted  on  raising  appropriations  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  Our  present  annual  expendl- 
ttire  of  almost  40  biUlons  is  Jxut  twice  as 
much  as  we  spent  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Korean  fighting.  We  have  statement  after 
statement,  by  the  most  competent  officials  of 
our  defense  program,  that  they  had  all  the 
money  they  needed,  and  often  more  than  they 
used. 

Our  weakness  cannot  be  explained  by 
charges  of  interservice  rivalry.  Charles  Wil- 
son, our  very  able  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, said  the  last  word  on  that  subject. 
Competition  of  Ideas  within  the  services  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  thing.  In  any  large  organl- 
aatlon  competition  has  to  be  encouraged,  if  it 
does  not  exist.  The  German  General  Staff 
went  to  great  pains  to  train  their  staff  offi- 
cers to  disagree  with  each  other.  Promotion 
and  prestige  went  to  those  who  found  flaws 
In  the  plans  for  Invasion  of  France.  The 
only  alternative  la  to  let  the  enemy  find 
one's  mistakes. 

It  is  nonsense  or  worse  to  say  American 
military  men.  after  a  llfeUme  of  devotion 
to  our  country,  wUl  put  interservice  rivalry 
ahead  of  the  Nation's  abmty  to  resist  Com- 
munist invasion. 

It  seems  to  me  this  charge  has  been  re- 
peated so  often,  that  it  might  well  be  a  cover 
for  something  much  more  serious,  which 
we  are  not  supposed  to  notice. 

Likewise  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
there  was  any  lack  of  patriotism  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  or  President  Truman. 
Though  I  do  not  agree  with  aU  their  Judg- 
ments, I  am  sure  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
information  they  were  given,  they  tried  their 
best  to  protect  our  country.  Let  us  put  such 
charges  behind  us. 

Neither  U  it  fruitful  to  argue  over  the 
share  of  blame  to  be  assigned  to  either  par- 
ty. We  all  know  no  true  Democrats  or  true 
Republicans  consciously  omitted  one  step 
that  would  have  helped  protect  us  from  the 
enemy.  Both  parties  must  give  their  best  If 
we  are  to  find  the  right  answers. 

Nor  can  I  accept  the  nonsense  that  "sci- 
ence"  sxiddenly   erupted   In   the   mld-SOth 


century,  and  that  army  ofllonw,  naval  officers, 
and  air  officials  had  buried  their  heads  In 
the  manual  of  arms  and  did  not  know  the 
word  "science"  when  they  met  it.  Scientists 
are  important,  but  the  scientists  have  at 
least  as  much  work  to  do,  learning  the  mili- 
tary application  of  their  discoveries,  as  our 
military  experts  meet  In  foUowlng  new  dis- 
coveries in  science. 

This  overemphasis  on  science,  and  insist- 
ence on  a  shortage  of  scientists  which  is 
probably  not  real,  are  disturbing.  They 
strengthen  the  Impression  that  these  plausi- 
ble explanations  are  given  us  to  hide  more 
Important  explanations  which  we  are  not 
supposed  to  see. 

You  remember  published  stories  of  how 
minor  ofllclals  In  the  Budget  Bureau  told 
the  military  services  they  could  not  spend 
money  for  missiles  which  Oongrese  had  ap- 
prprlated.  Is  the  Bxidget  Bureau  above 
Congrees  or  Is  it  not?  Again,  someone 
down  the  line  in  the  Btidget  Bureau  decided 
no  overtime  would  be  paid  on  work  for  the 
missiles  project. 

The  blame  for  cutting  military  funds  Is  put 
on  Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey,  and  others 
who  believe  a  sound  economy  is  the  second 
front  of  our  defense  program.  That  is  ab- 
surd. They  did  not  wish  to  weaken  our 
defense,  but  to  strengthen  It.  Someone  else. 
in  the  Government's  vast  financial  network, 
wanted  to  cut  our  missile  program,  and  bad 
the  power  to  do  it. 

You  must  visualise  the  size  and  confusion 
of  the  executive  branch  today,  to  understand 
how  minor  ofllclals.  especially  in  the  finan- 
cial or  legal  division  of  Government,  Issue 
their  own  directives.  They  know  it  is  practi- 
cally Imposlble  for  even  high  military  officials 
to  carry  the  flght  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  settlement.  The  military  cannot 
appeal  to  Congress  in  fact,  though,  I  believe, 
the  Constitution  puts  on  them  the  duty,  to 
share,  with  Congress  and  the  public,  their 
best  professional  Judgment  on  danger  to  our 
country. 

THE  PABAOOS 

We  can  restate  our  paradox.  In  spite  of 
bUlions  of  expenditures,  our  mUitary  posi- 
tion was  never  so  Inadequate  to  meet  our 
danger  as  at  this  moment,  but  we  cannot 
Jvistly  blame  Congress,  the  Presidents,  the 
professional  military  men,  or  the  political 
parties.  We  must  look  deeper  into  the  bu- 
reaucratic maze  we  call  the  executive  branch. 

What  have  we  been  really  getting  in  ex- 
change for  the  money,  time,  and  sacrifice 
we  thought  was  buying  us  military  strength? 

Our  so-caUed  defense  program  has  tJiree 
serloxis  flaws.    They  are  all  political  and  gov- 
ernmental, not  military.     I  shall  call  them 
giantism,  welfarism,  and  Internationalism. 
oiAirnsit 

For  years  I  have  been  sajrlng  the  military 
had  too  much  money.  I  have  checked  my 
opinions  with  those  of  the  ablest  men  I 
could  talk  with.     They  agree. 

What  happens  when  defense  gets  too  much 
money?  It  grows  and  swells.  It  gets  bigger, 
but  it  does  not  get  stronger.  It  develops  a 
kind  of  elephantiasis.  Now  what  trainer  of 
Olympic  runners  would  pick  the  fattest  men 
he  could  get  for  the  footraces?  What  trainer 
of  football  players  or  basketball  players  or 
swimmers  would  rate  men  highest  who  car- 
ried the  most  fat? 

I  say  excess  money  for  the  mUltary  oper- 
ates like  excess  fat  on  an  Olympic  contender. 
It  Is  stupid,  defeatist,  and  could  be  fatal. 
Giantism  in  defense  spending  lulls  us  to 
sleep  while  our  fighting  forces  grow  ever 
weaker. 

What  do  the  btu-eaucrats  do  when  they  get 
too  much  money?  They  make  new  Jobe.  Es- 
pecially they  make  more  Under  Secretaries 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  and  administrative 
assistants  to  the  assistant  adnUnlstrators. 
They  make  more  Interdepartmental  commit- 
tees and  conferences.  They  think  up  more 
research  projecta.    They  have  to  have  more 


secretaries  and  file  clerks  to  write  memos 
explaining  the  explanations. 

Obviously  our  defense  has  been  burled  im- 
der  tons  of  paper.  Obviously  our  real  mili- 
tary experts  have  had  to  waste  their  time 
and  their  strength  in  this  continual  shiiflllng 
of  papers,  this  Inability  to  bring  a  question 
for  decision  to  the  point  where  there  Is  com- 
petence to  decide  It. 

What  is  the  bright  and  abining  needle 
which  is  lost  In  all  this  haystack  of  papers? 
Obviously  simple  fimctional  military  think- 
ing about  the  danger  to  our  country. 

Giantism  is  the  enemy,  not  the  strength, 
of  military  security.  Every  good  military  man 
wants  the  Armed  Forces  leatL,  taut,  func- 
tional. Fighting  men  prefer  commanders 
who  insist  on  a  mlUtary  stance.  I  do  not 
mean  at  all  that  our  fighting  men  should 
get  leas  than  the  best.  The  best  is  that  which 
keeps  them  In  the  best  fighting  trim,  like 
the  colled  serpent  on  the  Colonial  flag  with 
the  Latin  motto,  "Mo  one  can  totich  me  un« 
■oattMd." 


X  shall  not  discuas  welfarism  In  detalL 
You  know  it  perhaps  as  mom-ism,  or  mom- 
stuff.  I  emphatically  do  not  blame  mom- 
stiiff  on  the  women  of  America.  Of  course, 
American  women  want  our  men  to  com* 
home  as  soon  a*  poaslble  after  every  war. 
But  they  are  not  soft.  It  was  not  the  women 
of  America  but  the  Communist -trained 
unions,  the  Communist  leaflets,  the  pro- 
Commimist  columlsts,  who.  In  1945,  set  up 
the  cry:  "Bring  the  boys  back  home."  The 
Communists  knew  what  they  wanted.  They 
wanted  the  magnificent  conquering  army  of 
American  fighting  men  out  of  Europe,  so 
they  could  make  all  Eastern  Europe  into  a 
Soviet  arsenal. 

I  blame  the  poUtlcal  and  military  leaders 
who  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
the  voice  of  patriotic  American  women  and 
the  Communist  ventriloquists'  dununies  who 
talked  like  American  women  but  spoke  for 
the  fifth  coliunn. 

Then  there  are  the  mysterious  attacks  on 
the  Marine  Corps,  especially  the  drill  Inspec- 
tors. Here,  again,  I  claim  no  expertness,  but 
remember — ^the  toughness  of  mUitary  train- 
ing is  set  by  the  enemy.  What  our  men  had 
not  learned  from  their  drill  sergeants  they 
learned  from  the  Japanese,  or  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. Ask  yourselves — Who  In  all  the  world 
would  be  most  interested  in  blunting  the 
vigorous  training  and  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Marines?  Who,  today,  fears  the  men  who 
marched  Into  North  Korea,  to  smoke  out 
the  Red  Chinese  forces.  aiMl  came  back  In 
marching  order,  carrying  their  dead  with 
them?  Who  would  be  most  likely  to  plan 
far  ahead,  so  that  no  such  aggressive  fight- 
ing forces  would  face  them  In  another  war? 

I  leave  to  you  the  next  question:  Why  do 
we  have  vast  numbers  of  mUitary  dependents 
on  our  bases  all  over  the  world?  No  one 
wants  to  keep  American  fighting  men  from 
their  famUles.  But  I  can  see  no  excuse  for 
burdening  men  on  the  Communist  frontier 
with  the  dread  possibility  their  wivee  and 
children  will  go  down  with  them,  if  they  are 
jenveloped  by  a  sudden  Bed  attack. 

Every  mlUtary  man  outside  the  United 
States  should  be,  at  every  moment.  In  Instant 
fighting  trim.  He  should  be  kept  close  to 
his  family  by  being  flown  abroad  and  flown 
home,  for  short  tours  of  duty.  These  flints 
give  the  Armed  Forces  training  in  the  air- 
lifts on  which  our  survival  may  depend. 

Either  American  youth  should  be  spared 
all  military  service,  or  they  should  be  In  It, 
with  all  they  have.  If  we  need  fighting  men 
to  defend  America,  we  want  no  softening  oC 
the  brutal  necessity.  We  want  our  fighting 
forces  to  be  the  fightlngest  thing  on  thu 
planet,  and  even  in  outer  space. 


(ATIOSIJ 

Third,  I  said  otir  Military  establishment 
was  not  nattonaL    It  la  intematlonai. 
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I  havs  dcecribed  at  length  policies  of 
NATO  by  which  we  are  integrating  o\ir  fight- 
ing men  with  thoee  of  other  nations. 

I  have  told  c^  the  NATO  military  academy 
which  ia  training  our  offloen  to  be  multi- 
national. I  hare  told  of  the  oomic-Btrlp 
books  which  are  being  used  by  NATO  to  tell 
our  soldiers  to  think  internationally. 

This  integration  is  not  a  military  necessity. 
It  la  a  political  decision.  It  is  the  work  of 
men  determined  to  replace  American  sov- 
ereignty with  a  supematlonal  state.  They 
know  they  must  make  it  impossible  for  the 
American  forces  to  go  it  alone,  and  they  are 
gaining  their  ends  by  one  innocent-looking 
step  after  another,  buried  in  the  mountains 
of  paperwork. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  military  program  to 
defend  America. 

THX  TWO  DKTENSK  PROGRAMS 

We  have  two  military  programs.  One  is 
made  by  American  military  and  civilian 
patriots,  to  protect  America.  The  other  is 
made,  high  above  the  Cabinet  departments, 
by  a  little  group  of  political,  legal,  and  finan- 
cial planners,  who  want  our  defense  program 
to  be  costly,  centralized,  soft,  and  interna- 
tionalist. 

Americans  do  not  oppose  international  co- 
operation. We  do  oppose  loss  of  our  coun- 
try's right  to  defend  Itself  and  preserve  its 
sovereignty  intact. 

In  1917  the  United  States  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  First 
World  War.  The  British  and  the  French  had 
arranged  that  the  Americans  were  to  be 
brigaded  with  the  Allied  forces.  Black  Jack 
Pershing  said,  "No."  And  "no"  it  was,  after 
all  the  protests.  Americans  fought  as  Ameri- 
cans, at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood. 
Their  contribution  to  the  common  cause  was 
not  less,  but  more,  because  the  luidlmmed 
fighting  spirit  of  the  American  chose  to 
smash  through  rather  than  slug  it  out. 
inch  by  inch,  with  the  Germans. 

WK   KECD   A    NATIONALIST    DSFXNSX  PSOGSAIC 

We  may  need  more  scientists,  more  guided 
missiles,  more  space  satellites.  But  more 
than  anything  else  we^  need  to  be  certain 
that  the  American  Armed  Forces  are  Ameri- 
can, wholly  American,  from  the  lowest  rank 
to  the  highest. 

The  American  Military  Establishment  must 
be  a  wholly  nationalist  organization,  ready 
to  meet  any  need  of  our  country,  whatever 
the  event,  without  »«fc^ing  permission  of 
anyone  not  an  American. 

We  can  proudly  lend  the  help  of  American 
fighting  forces  to  other  fighting  nations  if 
we  believe  it  necessary.  But  we  cannot  in- 
tegrate our  fighting  men  with  those  of  na- 
tions which  may  go  neutralist.  If  we  do, 
who  will  put  Hximpty  Dumpty  together 
again— when  danger  strikes? 

I  am  only  touching  the  surface  of  this 
question.  Many  changes  have  been  made  In 
the  American  military  in  the  last  20 
years.  They  leave  us  increasingly  confused, 
and  helpless  to  deal  with  the  Communist  war 
machine.  We  cannot  end  this  leaking  away 
of  American  military  strength,  until  we 
identify  the  forces  in  our  Government  which 
are  working  to  keep  us  miUtarlly  big,  slow, 
helpless. 

THX   FOXTKTH   BXAMCH   OF   OOVKRNMKNT 

The  raaase  of  bxxreaua.  agencies,  inter- 
departmental committees,  and  hidden  in- 
fluences, which  manages  our  defense  is  not 
the  true  executive  branch  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  maze  was  built  up  over  the  last 
26  years  through  the  power  that  goes  with 
big  spending. 

No  one  in  Congress,  in  the  press  or  among 
the  voters,  really  understands  the  size  and 
complexity  of  this  Jungle,  or  the  number  of 
things  which  can  be  done  in  such  a  maze 
which  never  see  the  light  of  day.  Likewise 
no  President  can  follow  what  happens  In  this 


ratio  man- 


,  and  in- 
ding?  The 
ew  Dealers. 


Qoly  a  handful  of  bursa 
agers  knows  how  to  make  it  w< 

Who  gains  by  giantism,  welf  i 
temationalism  in  military  s; 
answer  is  the  little  group  of 
Fair  Dealers,  collectlvlsts,  SodtaUsts,  One 
Worlders  and  pro-Communists  frho  manage 
big  government.  They  want  ttlg  spending 
because  spending  gives  them  iheir  power. 
Big  spending  also  makes  It  In^XNSslble  for 
Congress,  the  press,  the  public  Sr  the  Presi- 
dent, to  watch  and  direct  what  Is  done  with 
our  money. 

I  have  referred  in  the  past  to  )thls  manag- 
ing elite  in  big  government  M  a  fourth 
branch  of  government.  The  folirth  branch 
of  Government  consists  rougfily  of  the 
"planning  elite"  in  our  execi^ve  branch, 
and  their  coworkers  in  the  press,  in  big 
business  and  finance,  in  the  foundations. 
The  fourth  branch  operates  pfirallel  with 
the  three  constitutional  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  legislative,  execulave.  and  Ju- 
dicial, not  under  them.  It  operates  inde- 
IJendently  of  all  checks  and  balances,  so 
long  as  it  has  enough  money  to  spend.  Oov- 
enunent  always  becomes  government  above 
the  law.  when  spending  passes  the  point  of 
scrutiny  by  Congress  and  the  press. 

This  fomth  ho\ise  of  Government  is  the 
dominant  political  Influence  on  our  defense 
policy,  as  it  iB  on  oxu-  foreign  policy.  Re- 
member this — It  has  no  Intellectual  or  moral 
commitments  to  create  a  strong  military  de- 
fense for  the  United  States,  tfa  has  never 
promised  to  keep  America  stronf  and  free. 

At  the  moment  we  can  see  tht  working  of 
this  fourth  branch,  with  Its  interlock  be- 
tween Government  agencies,  the  press,  and 
the  foundations  in  two  new  if oposals  for 
reorganizing  our  Military  Establishment,  the 
Gaither  and  the  Rockefeller  reports.  Both 
of  them  will  give  iis  more  glanttsm,  welfar- 
ism, and  internationalism  In  defense  than 
we  have  now.  One  of  these  reports  is  clas- 
sified as  top  secret  except  for  fitends  of  the 
fourth  branch  of  Government,  viho  leak  bits 
of  it  to  Congress  and  the  public^  The  other 
report,  which  makes  similar  recommenda- 
tions, is  being  ballyhooed  with  v$st  resources 
from  the  foundations,  radio,  telefrision,  mag- 
azines, and  the  book-publishing  business. 

Both  reports  are  part  of  a  powerful  drive 
to  increase  the  size  and  cost  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces,  to  put  them  undei  centralized 
control  free  from  interference  %y  Congress, 
and  to  meah  them  with  the  foi^^es  of  other 
nations,  so  that  no  independent  anti-Com- 
munist nation,  Uke  Korea,  or  pree  China, 
Germany,  or  the  United  States,  |will  be  able 
to  act  alone.  | 

The  fourth  branch  of  Goverfiment  can- 
not remedy  the  weaknesses  ii^  our  grand 
strategy  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Congress  has  a  duty  it  cannot  s^k. 
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The  problem  before  Congress^  as  I  see  it, 
is  not  only  to  give  the  Armedj  Forces  the 
money  they  need  to  get  the  newest  techno- 
logical weapons.  Far  more  Important,  it  is 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  fiire  our  de- 
fense forces  have  an  American  j^lltlcal  and 
governmental  setup,  in  which  to  work.  Our 
Blilitary  Establishment  must  be  wholly 
American,  from  the  highest  ranks  in  Wash- 
ington, to  the  farthest  outposts  at  our  power, 
in  Europe,  Asia.  Africa  or  the  stratosphere. 

So  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  piat  we  can 
spend  billiozv  on  defense,  we  c|ui  have  the 
ablest  and  most  devoted  military  leaders  in 
the  world,  but  we  cannot  have  military  se- 
curity for  the  United  States,  and  we  can- 
not block  Soviet  attempts  at  conquest,  un- 
less we,  the  Congress  and  the  ipeople.  free 
our  military  leaders  from  the  political  yokes 
of  giantism,  welfarism,  and  international- 
ism, unless  we  return  to  the  constitutional 
mandate  of  American  national  dsfense,  under 
purely  American  direction,  wilii  one  p\ir- 
pose  only,  the  safeguarding  of  i  imerica. 


Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  IPresldent.  this 
military  appropriations  ^ill  launches  us 
into  an  even  more  exi&nded  military 
program,  with  special  emphasis  on  mis- 
siles as  well  as  additional  detection  sys- 
tems, both  vei7  expensive  phases  of  a 
modem  military  prograo^. 

When  our  various  missiles  reach  the 
actual  development  aiid  operational 
stages,  they  will  cost  mor^  than  any  other 
single  phase  of  our  military  program. 
Within  a  few  years  thes9  will  add  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars,  to  our  defense 
cost.  These  additional  4efense  burdens 
wil  be  paid  either  by  t^c  money  or  by 
borrowed  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  Our  people|  should  be  ad- 
vised of  these  facts  no^.  Our  people 
should  be  warned  that  thps  $1.5  billion  of 
new  money  in  this  present  defense  appro- 
priations bill  Is  oiily  a  small  part  of  the 
enormous  demands  of  otjr  necessary  de- 
fense program  to  be  faced  in  the  future. 

Our  security  must  be  protected  at  all 
costs.  But  these  continuing  and  ever- 
increasing  enormous  military  outlays 
over  a  period  of  a  prolonged  cold  war  can 
lead  eventually  to  our  economic  collapse. 
We  must  explore  every  possibility  of  seek- 
ing and  developing  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  understandlni  with  the  Rus- 
sian people.  This  Is  our  bnly  way  out  of 
an  otherwise  impmiir^g  ^(j  ^g^  stale- 
mate. I 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  some  pettinent  remarks 
on  the  pending  bill.  However,  I  yielded 
the  floor  temporarily  so  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  might  bring  the  bill  to  a 
vote,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  only  a  few  remarks  made  in 
connection  with  the  vote.  If  there  is  to 
be  extended  debate.  I  wl^  to  take  part 
In  it.  I 

In  order  to  bring  thej  bill  to  a  vote 
immediately,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  the  floor  immediately 
following  the  passage  if  the  bin,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  iof  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.! 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.     The  clerk  wilj  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  calledl  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Newj  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GcREl,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  KERa],  the  Senator  from  T,n^^iif^^^tA 
£Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
LMr.  Morse]  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mtjrray],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastori],  thfe  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scoi  il,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smatixrs],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  3parkmak],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [}/lr.  Tauiadci], 
and  the  Senator  from  T^xas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROucH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THURMom)]  Is  absent  because  of  a  death 
In  his  family.  [ 

I  further  annoimce  mat  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  llrom  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavkz],  the  Senpitor  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GtoRE],  the  I  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  {Mr.  KurJ.  the  Senator  from 
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Lotdsfana  [Ifr.  Loaral,  the  Ctenator  frvm 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moi»x],  the  Senator  from 

Montana  [Mr.  Mitrrat],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastori],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkmax],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadgk],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurkoicd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borottgh]  would  each  vote  "yea.** 

Mr.  DTRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickrklooper], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
LAHcacRj,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ivxs]  are  necessarily  absait 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridgbs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brrruni]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickrvlooperJ.  the 
Senator  from  Nmrth  Dakota  [Mr.  Lahc- 
RR],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
IVES],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Brtocks],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BirrucR]  wculd  each 
vote  "^ea.* 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  78, 
naysO.  aaXoUowa: 
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Aiken 

Allott 

Atwlersop 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Bush 

Byrd 

Cai>ehart 

OarteofB 

camn 

Case.  N.J. 

Case,  a.  Dak. 

Chiuch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DirksM 

Douslae 

Dworstaak 

Eastland 

Blender 


TEAS— 78 

Flanders 

Freer 

Fulbrtsh* 

Ooldwater 

Green 

Baydea 

BcnmUiaB 

HiU 

HnhUtlffU 

Holland 

Rruska 

Btunplirey 

JacfcaoB 

Javlta 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tea. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kefaxrrer 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

T^iueche 

lisgniiaon 
Malone 
Mansfield 
lfarttn,Iowm 

NATS— O 


llartin.l>a. 

McClellan 

McNamara 

llonrnney 

Morton 

MwMH 

Meubarger 

O'Mahoney 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlr» 

Purteli 

Beveroooib 

RobotaoB 

BuBseU 

Saltonstan 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Smitai.N.J. 

Stennls 

Sjrmlactoa 

Ttts9 

Watklne 

WUey 

Wfniams 

Toung 


NOT  VOnNO— 18 

Bridges  Kerr  Soott 

Butler  Langer  Bmathea 

Chaves  Long  Sparkman 

Oore  Morse  Talmadse 

Rlckenlooper  Murray  Ttiumond 

"ss  Pastors  Tarboroogfa 

So  the  bm  (H.  R.  10146)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  <m  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chah-  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hatden, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  ELLmxR, 
Mr.  Btrb,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Saltomstall, 
and  Mr.  Tounq  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  FIRST  FUGHT 
OF  AN  AIRPLANE  ON  AN  ARMY 
INSTAUATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  ttic  Senate  proceed  to 


ttae  consldermtion  of  Calendar  1251.  H.  R 

6078. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LsezsLAXzvK  Cixbk.  A  bin  (H.  B. 
6078)  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able markers  at  Fort  Myer.  Va.,  to  com- 
memorate the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  installation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Bdr.  BtrsH}.  that  I  am  very  grateful  for 
his  courtesy  and  willingness  this  after- 
noon to  wait  until  the  Senate  passed  the 
appropriation  bill  before  he  addressed 
the  Senate. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  coiurtesy 
extended  to  me  by  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CoTTOH],  and  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KvcHKLl.  I  realize  that  all  these  very 
aUe  gentlemen  had  speeches  prepared 
and  were  ready  to  address  the  Senate. 
But  it  was  felt  better  to  have  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  before  5  o'clodc  rather 
than  to  call  Senators  back  late  this 
evening. 

I  am  sorry  we  were  delayed  longer 
than  I  wished;  but  we  have  passed  the 
blU  and  have  accomplished  our  task.  I 
am  appreciattre  of  the  courtesy  the 
Senators  have  shown. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
obserre  that  we  are  ahrajrs  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  distlngui^ed  majority 
leader,  even  if  sometimes  events  beyond 
his  control  test  our  patience.  I  think 
that  hajwened  this  aftemooa.  But  I 
absohre  the  distinguiahed  Senator  from 
Texas  from  responslMhty  for  that.  I 
think  It  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  keep 
49  Senators  in  line,  so  that  they  will  all 
do  exactly  what  he  wants  to  have  done 
at  the  right  time,  particularly  if  it  means 
sitting  down.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
cooperated  with  him  today,  and  have  no 
regrets  about  it  at  alL 

However,  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  dls- 
cuss  the  matter  of  unanimous-oonsent 
agreements,  because  I  find  that  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  are  made 
which  tie  up  the  Senate  for  one  after- 
noon after  another.  I  question  very 
much  whether  that  is  sound  practice. 

I  think  it  is  all  right  to  obtain  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  within  a  day; 
but  to  go  on  and  promise  from  day  to 
day  that  Senators  riiall  have  the  floor 
after  the  morning  hour  is  not,  I  feel,  a 
very  satisfactory  procedure.  I  think  all 
Senators  ought  to  consider  very  closely 
whether  such  agreemeuts  can  be  consid- 
ered in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLxuml,  has  a  brief  statement  which 
he  wishes  to  make  for  the  Record.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 


may  yield  to  hfra  for  that  purpose,  with- 
out losing  my  rlgtit  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bfr.  Bzhlx 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objecttoo;  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECEIPT  BY  RACEHORSE  OWNERS 
OF  SUBSIDIZED  PEED  UNDER  THE 
ElifEROraiCY  DBOUOHT  RELIEF 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  call  attention  to  a  situation  wherein 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  coimtry's  richest 
racing  stables  has  been  found  to  be  on 
the  Government  relief  toDb. 

The  official  records  show  that  Rex 
Kilsworth  and  his  brother,  owners  of  the 
Ellsworth  Ranch,  Seligman,  Ariz.,  and 
owners  of  the  racehorse  Swape,  were, 
upon  their  application,  approved  as  eli- 
gible to  receive  over  2  milUon  pounds  of 
subsidised  feed  under  the  emergency 
drought  relief  program. 

Under  this  program,  the  Government 
contributed  a  $1.50  per  hundredweight 
subsidy,  which  subsidy  was  authorised  fear 
Congress  on  the  basis  that  it  was  to  assist 
needy  and  bona  fide  farmers  to  main- 
tain their  basic  herds  of  livestock;  and 
the  definition  of  Uvestock  eligible  under 
this  program  definitely  did  not  include 
racehorses. 

Most  of  these  payments  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth were  made  in  1957.  Some  of  the 
payments  were  made  as  long  ago  as  1954. 
When  an  inquiry  was  made,  they  were 
stopped;  but  before  they  were  stopped, 
the  owners  had  received  total  Govern- 
ment subsidies  amounting  to  $28,914. 
with  $26,049  of  this  amount  representUig 
subsidy  feed  payments;  and  $2,865  free 
hay — all  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

By  the  way.  their  racehorse.  Swaps, 
was  tJie  winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
in  1955,  winning  for  his  owners  $108,400; 
and  the  official  records  list  $848,900  as 
the  total  earnings  for  his  owners. 

I  am  sure  that  as  the  racing  fe»*# 
watched  this  horse,  they  did  not  realize 
he  was  on  Government  relief. 

Tlie  emergency  drought  relief  program 
was  definitely  never  Intended  for  the 
benefit  of  racehorses.  The  program  was 
authorized  by  Congress  to  help  bona  fide 
farmers  preserve  their  foundation  herds 
of  livestock,  and  thereby  enable  them  to 
continue  ttieir  operations. 

I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  admlids- 
tration's  letter  No.  343.  containing  the 
FHA  instructions  on  how  this  emergency 
feed  program  was  intended  to  be  admin- 
istered: 

Any  established  fanner  or  stockman  (part- 
aershlp  or  corporation)  whose  prlndpsl  oeeu- 
patlon  Is  Canning  or  ranching  and  whuee 
flnanclal  eondltion  is  such  that  he  requires 
assistance  under  this  program  In  order  U> 
maintain  his  foundation  herd  of  livestock 
and  continue  his  livestock  operations.  Is  ell- 
glMe  for  assistance  under  the  eoMr^ency 
feed  program. 

The  appUcaticm  blank  which  was  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  the  recipient  of 
the  reUef  contained  this  language: 

I  hereby  make  application  for  the  pnrchass 
of  this  amount  of  feed  under  the  emergency 
feed  program. 

Without  the  ssslBtsnoe  applied  fbr  under 
the  emergency  feed  program  I  wm  be  unable 
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to  malntnln  my  iMksle  foundation  herd  and 
continue  tne  livestock  operation  wliicli  I 
bave  been  conducting  for yean. 

Mr.  EUsworth  must  have  had  his 
tongue  in  cheek  at  the  time  when  he 
sigmed  the  application  blank  claiming 
inability  to  pay  for  his  own  feed. 

The  coun^  committee  and  any  other 
official  who  took  part  in  autiiorlziiig  this 
$28,914  in  relief  to  Rex  Ellsworth,  owner 
of  one  of  the  Nation's  richest  racing 
stables,  should  be  called  upon  for  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  they  approved  this 
application. 

This  is  another  glaring  example  de- 
monstrating the  abuse  which  can  develop 
in  a  well-intended  program,  when  the 
Government  pays  all  the  cost,  and  there 
is  no  local  financial  responsibility. 

Again.  I  urge  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives *o  give  early  consideration  to  S. 
304,  wmch  was  passed  by  th.e  Senate  last 
year,  which  bill  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  25-percent  contribution  on  the 
part  of  each  participating  State. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  refer  Uie 
flies  of  this  case  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  not  only  for  collection  of  the 
money  which  has  been  improperly  paid 
to  Mr.  Ellsworth,  but  also  for  checking 
the  validity  of  the  statement,  as  con- 
tained in  the  application  blank  signed 
by  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  found  owners  of  race- 
horses participating  in  this  relief  pro- 
gram. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Kings  Ranch, 
owners  of  High  Oun — a  horse  which 
won  the  Belmont  Sweepstakes,  in  1954 — 
likewise  drew  $32,585  relief  tmder  the 
same  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
such  things  to  be  stopped. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Coxmecticut 
for  yielding  to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  have  been  glad  to  yield. 


ASSISTANCE    TO     LOCAL     SERVICE 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frc«n  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  In  regard  to  House  bill 
5822. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Senator  Capxhast 

There  are  many  overriding  reasons  why 
H.  R.  5822  should  be  passed  promptly  by 
the  Senate  without  crippling  amendments 
and  without  any  discriminations. 

Rlgnt  now  our  domestic  trunUlne  carriers 
are  seeking  a  reasonable  and  long  overdue 
(are  increase.  Costs  of  operating  airlines 
have  risen  astronomically  since  1939.  Our 
domestic  carriers  are  operating  under  a  fare 
structure  20  years  old.  What  had  been  the 
flitest  competitive  domestic  airline  system  in 
the  world  has  been  placed  in  Je<^ardy  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life. 

While  domestic  trunkllne  fares,  to  be  nav, 
are  not  part  of  this  legislation  they  are  tied 
in  very  securely  with  the  econ(»nlc  well- 


being  at  commercial  air  transport  In  ,thls 
country. 

H.  B.  6822  la  essentially  designed  to  give 
our  heavUy  subeldized  local  service]  airlines 
an  opportunity  to  get  on  their  financial  feet. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  keep  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  obsolete  aircraft  In  order 
to  purchase  the  new  equipment  ftecessary 
to  make  their  routes  more  profitable,  there 
Is  a  strong  likelihood  that  most  of  the  local 
service  lines  wlU  be  off  subsidy  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time.  There  Is  also  a  strong 
argument  to  be  made  that  the  subsidy  goes 
to  the  commvmlty  served  rather  than  to  the 
feeder  lines  providing  the  service.  Many  of 
these  commimities  have  found  their  local 
raUroad  service  completely  discontinued  or 
sharply  ciu-tailed.  Air  transportation  thus 
becomes  a  necessity  for  local  passei^ers  and 
mail. 

It  was  with  tremendous  interest  that  I 
visited  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  fof  several 
weeks  last  fall  at  which  time  I  observed 
the  continuing  growth  of  Aeroflbt,  the  na- 
tional airline  of  Soviet  Russia.  Already 
Aeroflot  has  established  a  route  system  from 
Moscow  to  16  foreign  countries,  fron  i  Norway 
to  North  Korea.  Although  it  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  a  global  carrier,  Aeioflot  al- 
ready files  63,000  route  miles  compared  to 
the  64,000  route  miles  flown  by  Pa*  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  seem  to  think  Is  already  too 
big.  And  keep  in  mind  that  Alf  France 
and  KLU,  two  heavUy  subsidized^  airlines 
owned  respectively  by  the  French  a4d  Dutch 
Governments,  have  now  more  ro\^  miles 
around  the  world  than  does  Pan  American. 

The  Rxisslans  care  little  whether  Aeroflot 
realizes  a  profit  or  breaks  even.  Jk  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  substantial  book  k)88e8  for 
the  next  10  years — the  Jet  age — in  order  to 
use  Aeroflot  as  a  symbol  of  Ccixununlst 
prestige. 

Already  Aeroflot  has  twln-englnc 
craft  in  operation  over  its  rout 
reliably  informed  that  Aeroflot  new 
aircraft  at  its  disposal.  Consider 
ftilly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
fleet  of  Pan  American  Airways  cohsists  of 
155  aircraft  some  of  which  are  leasefl  by  Pan 
American  and  not  owned.  Consider  this 
also:  By  rail  from  Moscow  to  Peeing,  the 
capital  of  Bed  China,  the  trip  requires  8 
days;  Aeroflot's  Jets  make  the  trip  in  9  hours. 

Five  United  States  airlines,  owned  by 
American  taxpayers,  have  extensive!  interna- 
tional routes.  None  of  them  reasonably  hope 
to  have  Jet  equipment  In  operation  before 
the  first  of  next  year  at  the  earliest  Mean- 
whUe,  the  British  and  French,  as  well  as  the 
Russians,  are  going  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  four-engine,  ocefrn-span- 
nlng  Jet  airplanes.  Many  of  thesf  experi- 
ments, to  make  the  situation  e\ 
ironical,  are  being  financed  either 
indirectly  by  United  States  Treasury 
ment  funds  accumulated  from  Unit 
taxpayers. 

Thus,  we  are  here  today  talking  about  the 
possible — but  not  certain — saving  of  pennies 
when  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUafs  in  for- 
eign conunerce  and  our  national  prSstige  are 
at  stake.  1 

This  is  no  time  to  be  discussing  |who  will 
or  who  will  not  get  the  most  or  leait  benefit 
from  the  pcwsage  of  H.  R.  5822.  These  argu- 
ments become  trifling  and  petty  ^hen  we 
look  to  the  futiire  and  And  our  siirvlval  in 
the  field  of  international  comm^cial  air 
transport  imperiled  by  Communis^  Russia 
and  the  socialized  operations  of  foreign  lines 
of  other  nations.  | 

This  body  has  indicated  its  dlstuipance  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  lew  years 
when  representatives  of  our  Stat«  Depart- 
ment engaged  in  bUateral  air  agreements 
with  representatives  of  other  natioiis.  TWA. 
for  example,  cannot  fly  from  th#  United 
States  to  Paris  without  our  giving  aeclprocal 
rights  to  Air  France  under  our   bilateral 
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agreement.  Yet.  the  United  dtatee  market 
Is  infinitely  more  valuable  to  Air  France  than 
Is  the  French  market  to  TWA.  ; 

Two  of  our  international  atrlines  fly  to 
India.  In  return.  Air  India  must  be  given 
similar  routes  to  the  United  Spates.  If  It  is 
inconceivable  to  aome  of  oxir  colleagues  here 
today  that  Air  India  could  finance  and  oper- 
ate an  overseas  airline  to  the  United  States, 
please  check  on  the  amount  c|f  foreign  aid 
that  has  gone  from  the  United  Skates  to  India 
In  the  pfkst  and  which  is  stUl  gping  to  India 
in  the  amount  of  hundreds  at  millions  of 
dollars.  Relatively  speaking,  it  doesnt  cost 
too  much  to  put  a  fleet  of  airlines  in  the  skies, 
not,  at  least,  when  you  are  dealing  in  hun- 
dreds of  mllllona  of  dollars.  Air  India,  I 
might  add,  is  also  a  Governmeat-owned  air- 
line. 

Our  airlines  need  new  equipment.  They 
have  new  equipment  on  order.  The  manu- 
facturers require  payments  A>r  this  new 
equipment  in  order  to  keep  tneir  factories 
operating  and  their  people  working.  Right 
now  the  large  banking  houses 'consider  air- 
line loans  a  calculated  risk.      ] 

Time  and  Life  of  January  37  have  simulta- 
neously recognized  the  problei^  facing  our 
commercial  airlines.  I 

In  a  hard-hitting  editorial  entitled  "Deak 
Pilots  and  Jet  Enterprise,"  Life  has  brought 
home  rlngingly  the  need  for  flrtancial  aid  for 
the  airlines.  j 

Time,  likewise,  has  done  considerable  re> 
search  on  the  subject  of  the  cimmerclal  air 
arm  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  article  in  its 
business  section.  These  two  fu^cles,  from 
Life  and  Time,  are  appended  herewith. 

[From  Life  magazine  of  January  27,  1958] 
Disk  Foots  and  Jrr  EirTtiFiisBS 

With  Marshal  Pavel  2Uilgarot's  Soviet  Jet- 
liners about  to  begin  scheduled! International 
services,  the  future  of  Unltedj  States  com- 
mercial Jet  aviation  Is  socked  i4  by  a  mass  of 
stratocuraular  studies  and  lirgument  in 
Washington.  Behind  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  current  hearings  on  airline  fares  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, widely  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  free 
enterprise,  negligently  smothering  the  efforts 
of  American  free  enterprise  to  get  its  planes 
off  the  ground — m  the  ahadow  of  subsidiaed 
Soviet  competition. 

The  future  of  conunerclal  Jet  aviation  la 
the  United  States,  a  revolution  comparable 
to  the  development  of  the  first  efficient  pas- 
senger plane,  rests  with  the  12  major  trunk 
airlines.  At  the  moment  theyf  arent  doing 
very  weU  flying  with  propellirs.  At  least 
four  of  them  are  in  serioxu  trouble — ^the 
trouble  for  one  of  them,  Caaital  Airlines, 
coming  ironically  from  ita  foreslghted 
pioneering  in  turboprop  aircraift.  Investors 
tend  to  look  on  airline  stocks  with  the  dis- 
taste of  an  opera  singer  meeting  a  friend 
with  Asian  flu. 

A  normal  business,  faced  with  rising  cost 
problems,  could  raise  its  prices.  But  air 
fares  are  strlckly  held  down  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  They  are]  now  a  frac- 
tion lower  than  they  were  in  1938.  In  past 
years  the  alrllnee  could  stU]  make  their 
profits  wittiin  this  froeen  prlccf  structure  by 
virtue  of  their  strenuous  technical  advances. 
Now.  with  propeller -driven  airplanes  flying 
about  as  fast  and  as  economically  as  they 
are  ever  going  to,  this  slack  ia  all  but  \ised 
up.  Each  year  the  airlines'  operating  margin 
gets  tighter.  I 

Facing  this  economic  heavy! weather,  the 
airlines  have  had  to  pledge  ai  cool  $2  bU- 
llon  for  reequlpping  themselves  with  Jet  air- 
craft. The  transition  from  propeUers  to  Jets, 
with  their  heavy  speed  and  huge  passenger 
and  freight  capacity,  is  a  transport  revolu- 
tion in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  demands 
not  only  the  meticulous  remodeling  of  United 
States  airports  but  a  mass  revision  in 
the  smallest  details  of  airlinfe  operations. 
The  airlines  look  forward  hopefully  to  this 
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revlaksn  and  the  heavy  passenger  loads  it 
should  bring.  So  does  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  since  the  entire  wartlma  strategie 
transport  reserve  Is  to  be  based  on  com- 
floercial  Jet  equipment.  But  the  eosts  are 
revolutionary  too.  A  brandnew  Boeing  707 
Jet  costs  over  $5  million,  compared  to  the 
$125,000  the  DC-S's  cost  back  in  1938  (or 
even  the  $2^  mUUon  a  DC-7B  costs  today). 
As  one  airline  executive  observed.  "You  cant 
buy  $6  million  airjtlanes  with  3^  cent 
nickels." 

To  get  some  6-eent  nickels  from  investors 
for  this  expansion,  without  going  back  to  the 
days  of  Government  subsidy,  the  airlines 
have  to  get  some  fare  increases — and  fast. 
The  target  date  for  established  Jet  service  is 
1958.  In  AprU  1957.  accordingly,  some  lines 
asked  for  an  emergency  6  percent  Increase. 
The  CAB.  after  mtilllng  this  over  for  8 
months,  turned  them  down.  In  November, 
as  the  howls  of  aagutahed  ^trHfrre  prcaldenta 
were  beginning  to  sound  like  a  Jet  taK^frff 
line,  the  CAB  caimly  began  a  full-dress  in- 
vestigation of  fares,  which  most  ol  the  lines 
would  like  to  increase  by  15  percent  to  17  per- 
cent. By  the  end  of  1968,  It  Is  cstlmsCed.  It 
may  be  ready  to  start  making  a  dcciclon. 

In  1938  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  waa 
founded,  like  many  Government  regulatory 
organizations,  for  the  Immediate  reasons  of 
preventing  unfair  eompetitlan.  regulating 
routes  and  safeguarding  the  public  against 
monopoly.  This  it  has  certainly  done.  The 
airline  business  in  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  Is  about  as  monopolistic  as  an  over- 
subscribed hundred-yard  dash.  But  it  was 
also  founded,  primarily,  to  further  the 
development  of  United  States  aviation.  It 
can  hardly  do  this  by  reenaeting  the  solu- 
tions of  past  problems.  Why  should  this 
highly  competitive  business  have  its  prices 
regulated  anyway?  As  experiment  in  letting 
the  lines  fix  their  own  fares  might  be  instruc- 
tive and  in  the  long  run  profitable  to  every- 
body. 

It  will  be  hard  enough  for  United  States 
free  enterprise  business  to  compete  in  a  field 
where  subsidised  Soviet  aviation  has  already 
pUed  up  quite  a  few  firsts.  Our  delay  is 
understandable.  Considerations  of  safety 
and  economic  operatiom.  inevitably  make 
United  States  Jet  aviation  planning  longer, 
more  thorough  and  better  than  the  Russian 
variety.  The  inexcusable  thing  is  to  see 
United  States  free  enterprise  crippled  by  its 
cwn  Government.  For  Just  as  surely  as 
Marshal  Zhigarov  and  his  friends  are  heading 
into  the  Jet  age.  some  of  our  own  Wsshlngton 
desk  pilots  seem  Intent  on  heading  it  off. 

(From  Time  magazine  of  January  27.  1058] 
Russian  Challenge 

The  makers  of  sputnik  are  preparing  an- 
other aerial  challenge  to  the  West:  The 
world's  biggest  camaaercUl  air  fleet.  By 
pumping  cash  and  talent  into  a  crash  (toivs 
to  improve  Soviet  Russia's  1,000-plane  Aeio- 
fiot.  Niklta  Khrushchev  hopes  to  make  it  an- 
other Impressive  display  of  the  achievements 
of  Soviet  technology.  Says  the  United  State* 
Air  Transport  Association's  President  Stuart 
Tipton :  "Aerofiot  is  visibly  preparing  to  chal- 
lenge the  snfnmuej  at  Western  carriers.  An 
effective  Russian  civil  airline  wm  fadUtats 
Russia's  economic  penetration  elsewher*. 
serve  as  s  vehicle  for  political  Influenee  and 
act  as  an  Elective  propaganda  wcapoa." 

Aeroflot  already  reaches  18  foreign  coun- 
tries from  Norway  to  North  Korea,  flies 
58,000  route  mUes  versus  64,000  for  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  the  longest  United 
States-fiag  carrier.  Last  month  Aeroflot  won 
Britain's  approval  for  flights  to  London,  Is 
expected  to  start  service  next  fall.  Now  Aero- 
flot is  dickering  for  landing  rights  in  France 
and  Holland.  Is  expected  to  go  after  rights 
in  the  United  States  as  soon  as  It  gets  enough 


long-range  jets  to  fly  from  Moscow  to  New 
Tork.  probably  within  the  year.* 

VSESXICB.  HOT  PSOIIT 

The  Soviets  plug  Aeroflot  as  "the  only  line 
in  the  world  with  mass  and  regular  exploita- 
tion of  Jets."  To  fly  Into  the  Jet  age  ahead  of 
the  West,  Aerofiot  adapted  designer  Andrei 
Tupojerm  twlB-Jet  Badger  medium-range 
bombers  to  refular  comnwrelal  serrloe.  The 
Tn-104  looks  tike  a  Vtctorian  pollman  car 
with  oraate  diAndeUers,  overstaffed  seats. 
brass  serving  trays,  and  oldtime  chain-flush 
toilets.  But  overnight  it  has  changed  Aero- 
flot from  a  lowly  r^arded.  primarily  domestic 
line  into  a  major  international  threat.  A«t)- 
flot  has  abont  50  TU-104's,  flies  them  regu- 
hiHy  to  B^st  B«Tlin.  Prsfnie.  Sofia,  and  distant 
cities  within  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  cuts  the  8-day 
Moecow-to-Peiptng  rail  trip  to  Just  9  hours. 

By  United  States  conunerclal  standards,  Xb» 
TU-104  has  many  shortconUogs.  Underpow- 
ered for  a  big  Jet,  it  has  a  range  of  less  than 
2.000  miles.  It  lands  fast — up  to  150  miles 
per  hour — on  weak  brakes,  often  overshoots 
nmwnyB.  It  gulps  so  much  Jet  fuel  that  It 
would  probably  break  a  private  line.  But  the 
Reds  want  prestige  rather  than  profit,  are 
wUUng  to  let  the  state-owned  Une  fly  in  the 
red  for  years  to  come. 

Aerofiot  expects  to  convert  completely  to 
Jets  and  turboprops  by  1960,  phase  out  the 
800  to  1,000  two-engined  Hyushins  (oppo- 
site number  to  the  DC-3)  that  are  its  bread- 
and-Iard  planes.  Thus,  in  lees  than  8  years, 
Aeroflot  hopes  to  leap  from  the  primitive, 
twin-engined  piston  stage  into  the  four-Jet 
age,  without  carefully  rolling  up  experience 
on  larger  piston  planes  as  Western  lines 
have  done. 

Aeroflot  has  some  impressive  new  models 
fOT  the  Job.  It  has  started  to  fly  TupoleVs 
new  fawu--Jet,  500-to-6C0  m.  p.  h.  TU-llO's 
the  2.700  miles  from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  may 
put  the  plane  on  longer  nine  to  replace  the 
TU-104.  For  ranges  up  to  3.000  mUea.  Aeto- 
flot  has  shown  off  prototypes  of  two  400- 
m.  p.  h.  four-engined  tiirbcprops — Ilyushin's 
100-passenger  IL-IS  Moskva  and  Antonov's 
12«-pa8eenger  Ukraina — that  resemble  Lock- 
heed'a  Kectra.  now  b^ng  test -flown.  Aero- 
flot's highest  hopes  for  capturing  a  large 
chunk  of  the  foreign  market  rest  on  Tupo- 
lev's  four-engtned  turboprop,  swept-wing 
TU-114.  a  double-decked,  pressurized  behe- 
moth, twice  the  size  of  a  Super  Constellation. 
The  Reds  claim  that  it  is  the  vrorld's  fastest 
propeller  airliner  (more  than  500  m.  p.  h.), 
can  carry  110  pastengers  nonstop  from  Mos- 
oow  to  New  York  In  10  hours,  crowd  in  220 
passengers  for  shorter  trips.  Aeroflot  has 
displajred  a  prototype,  plans  to  have  TU-114's 
In  oommercfal  operattaa  within  a  year. 

COMTOBT   AND  CONFUSION 

Aeroflot  developed  Into  this  huge,  showy 
Une  from  a  humble  beginning.  The  Soviet 
state  put  it  together  in  1923  from  remnants 
of  the  revolution's  Red  air  force.  In  the 
1930's  Stalin  purged  some  of  Aeroflot's  best 
brains,  but  In  World  War  n  he  outfitted 
Aeroflot  with  hundreds  of  United  States 
lend-lease  Dakotas  (DC-S's) ,  started  to  ex- 
pand it  fast  to  open  up  underdeveloped 
Russian  areas  that  had  no  roads  or  rail  lines. 

Today  Aeroflot  is  actually  Soviet  Russia's 
ctvtl  ah  ministry.  Besides  hauling  passen- 
gers and  freight,  it  carries  out  a  massive  pro- 
gmva  of  crop  dxistlng  and  sowing;  it  runs 
meteorological  and  oll-pipellne  surreys,  or- 
ganises flying  clubs,  maintains  all  nonmlll- 
tary  airports  and  directs  two  colleges  which 
train  pilots  and  ground  technicians.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  where  the  Red  air  force  leaves 
off  and  Aeroflot  begins.  Bossing  it  Is  one- 
time air  force  commander  in  chief  (1960- 
ST)    Oilef  Air  Marshal  Pavel  Zhigarer,  00. 


»  Looking  to  the  other  direction,  Hveiy  little 
Alaska  Airlines  applied  to  CAB  for  permission 
to  fly  from  Alaska  to  Irkutsk.  Siberia. 


veteran  pilot  and  bomber  expert  who  got  the 
airline  Job  a  year  ago. 

Uhlgarev  rules  a  rigidly  controlled  boreaoo- 
racy.  So  tight  Is  his  grip  that  a  stattcm 
manager  in  Vtadivostok  sometlnMs  has  to 
seek  approval  from  Moscow — 4.000  miles 
away — to  effect  changes.  At  the  same  time. 
Aeroflot  is  so  dlsorganlaed  that  its  27  terri- 
torial boards  print  separate  timetables,  often 
In  the  local  language,  to  the  consternation 
of  passengers  who  ssust  change  planes  on  a 
long  trip. 

By  Western  standards.  Zhigarer^  boreaue- 
racy  Ignores  the  basic  rules  for  ruaalng  an 

airline  ecooomlcaUy.  While  Western  linsa 
use  their  planes  up  to  12  hours  a  day  for 
money -saving  maximum  utilization,  Aeroflot 
idles  dozens  of  planes  on  the  ground  for 
each  one  in  the  air.  Aeroflot  does  not  have 
enotigh  good  ground  bases,  maintenance  de- 
pots or  technicians  to  handle  Its  huge  fleet. 
The  Russians  built  Aeroflot's  new  planes  so 
they  can  uae  ths  country's  rough  airports, 
rather  than  Improving  tlie  airports.  Thus 
the  Jets  sacrifice  payload  and  range  fOr 
rug^edness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line's  blg-etty 
strips  are  long  and  smooth,  and  the  termi- 
nals abound  with  electronic  iitntUng  equip- 
ment, radar,  and  comforts  for  passengers. 
Moscow'a  Victorian -style  Vnukovo  Airport 
compares  with  some  of  the  best  in  the  West, 
houses  a  transient  hotel  and  a  nuiseiy 
with  toys  and  cots  for  the  tots. 

taea  raazs 

Aeroflofs  fares  are  high:  11.3  cents  a  mile 
on  flights  Inside  Rvissta  versus  the  8.8  oents 
charged  by  Western  carriers  for  trips  within 
Europe  and  only  6.3  cents  for  domestic 
United  States  flights.  Passengers  have  trou- 
ble buying  tickets  in  advance,  since  flights 
are  often  reported  fully  boolud  because 
clerks  hold  oxrt  large  blocks  to  satisfy  any 
last-minute  demand  by  Soviet  VIP's.  A  for- 
eigner can  usually  wangle  a  seat  at  the  last 
moment,  even  U  a  nontitled  Soviet  dtlzen 
must  be  bumped  Just  before  takeoff.  In 
fiight,  meals  are  heavy  and  ordinary.  Include 
Georgian  wines,  vodka,  and  cognac.  The 
piston  planes  are  unpressurized.  and  many 
of  the  TU-104  jets  are  pressurized  to  a  cabin 
altitude  of  only  9,000  feet  (versus  5,008 
feet  for  United  States  planes),  carry  oxygen 
masks  next  to  each  seat  for  passengers  who 
cannot  stand  the  thin  air. 

Aeroflot  pilots,  though  experienced,  have 
won  a  daredevil  reputation  for  going  up  in 
bird-walking  weather.  This  can  make  for 
tough  and  treacherous  travel,  since  they  fly 
without  e'sctronlc  navigation  aids  in  the 
l>ack -country  areas  where  airports  are  not 
equipped  for  Instrument  landings.  Wliat 
lUnd  of  safety  record  they  have,  no  West- 
erner knows:  Aeroflot  does  not  announce 
crashes  unless  foreigners  are  on  board.  But 
there  have  been  3  crashes  in  the  past  8 
months  alone  that  took  90  Uves. 

For  these  reasons.  Western  airmen  feel 
that  Aeroflot  must  go  a  long  way  before  it 
can  match  non-Communist  airlines  in  rell- 
abUlty.  The  real  test  will  come  when  Aero- 
flot pits  Its  Jets  against  the  Western  lines  In 
the  toagh  competition  In  Western  Europe 
and  across  the  North  Atlantic. 


GREATER  UNIPICATICMf  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  BUSH.  ICr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  introduced,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bin  (S.  3209)  to  best  assure  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  greater  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes.  At  this 
time.  I  desire  to  discuss  the  bQl  tsa  a  taw 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  developmoit  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  systenis  at  a  fantastic 
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pace,  and  the  world's  sudden  emergence 
into  the  age  of  space,  present  both  great 
danger  and  a  momentous  challenge  to 
the  pec^le  of  the  United  States. 

The  danger  lies  In  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  concentration  of  that  destructive 
power  m  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in  con- 
trol of  a  totalitarian  system  of  govern- 
ment— men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
that  control  with  utter  ruthlessness. 

We  now  face  our  greatest  challenge 
since  1776:  Can  our  representative  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  people  demonstrate 
that  it  is  able  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  in  time  of  danger?  Have  we 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  take  every 
action  necessary  to  repel  a  mortal  threat 
to  our  freedoms? 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  Members  of 
this  Congress,  the  elected  Represent- 
atives of  the  greatest  republic  ever 
founded  on  this  earth. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  us,  in  cooperation 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  undertake  without  hesitation  the  tasks 
which  must  be  accomplished  if  this  Re- 
public is  to  remain  free. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  provide 
leadership  to  the  American  people  and  to 
inform  them  of  the  things  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  must  do  to  overcome  the  danger 
we  face. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  oiir  people  to 
accept  the  necessity  to  devote  a  larger 
share  of  our  national  resources  to  the 
national  defense  and  to  accept  the  sacri- 
fices this  may  involve. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  security  of 
the  United  States  and  of  all  the  nations 
on  this  earth  lies  in  an  enduring  peace 
in  a  world  ruled  by  law,  rather  than  by 
naked  power.  We  must  continue,  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  every  other  in- 
ternational form,  to  E)ound  home  that 
truth,  grounded  in  the  etlilcal  systems 
of  all  the  world's  great  religions. 

Unhappily,  imless  there  occurs  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  policies  of  the  Krem- 
lin's atheist  rulers,  our  world  of  law  lies 
in  the  distant  future,  perhaps  never  to 
be  achieved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  In  the  meantime,  then, 
we  must  look  to  our  defenses,  upon 
which  the  people  of  America  and  the 
peoples  of  all  other  free  nations  depend, 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

We  have  received  many  recommenda- 
tions for  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  military  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  which,  augmented  by  the  collec- 
tive strength  of  oiu-  allies,  constitute  the 
free  world's  sword  and  shield  against 
aggression. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  many  recom- 
mendations for  greater  imiflcation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  better  organization 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
suggest,  in  my  Judgment,  the  most  im- 
portant single  action  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  take  at  this  time. 

The  most  efficient  organization  of  our 
military  strength  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  age  of  space  is  the  key  to  success 
of  most  of  the  other  steps  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  take  since  the  Russian 
^utniks,  whirling  around  the  globe  at 
18,000  miles  an  hour,  alerted  this  Nation 
to  the  danger  we  face. 
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Efficient  organization  will  make  cer- 
tain that  the  vast  sums  we  4re  being 
called  upon  to  appropriate  for  pur  Mili- 
tary Establishment  will  be  spjent  with 
miniTniim  waste,  minimum  d^y,  and 
maximum  effectiveness. 

Overlapping  of  fimctions,  duplication 
of  effort,  prodigal  rivalries  a^ong  the 
separate  services — ^these  are  luxuries  we 
cannot  afford.  Faced  with  #normous 
expenditures,  the  Congress  has  a  duty  to 
the  American  taxpayer  to  take  every 
step  necessary  to  create  a  military 
establishment  which  can  peijrorm  its 
duties  with  maximum  econ<|my  and 
effectiveness.  i 

Substantial  savings  may  well  be 
made — savings  which,  in  part,  at  least, 
will  offset  the  increased  funds  needed  for 
advanced  weapons.  At  a  minimum,  we 
shall  avoid  the  construction  of  a  new 
annex  to  the  Pentagon,  whic^  will  be 
needed  if  the  current  trend  cpntinues. 
We  may  be  able  to  vacate  soiie  of  its 
floor  space  and  tear  down  some  of  the 
temporary  buildings  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  which  now  deface  Constitution 
Avenue  and  other  areas  in  Watiiington. 
D.  C.  T 

We  have  received  from  many  sources 
recommendations  for  a  mori  unified 
command  in  the  Pentagon.       I 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  has  emphasized  the 
need.  i 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlnious  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  poiit  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage; it  is  the  portion  dealing  .with  de- 
fense reorganization.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  thfe  excerpt 
from  the  message  (Doc.  ^o.  251, 
85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  wast  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  &$  foUows: 

1.    DEVXNSB    RZORGANIZATlatV 

The  first  need  is  to  assure  ourselves  that 
military  organization  faciUtotes  rather  than 
binders  the  functioning  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment In  maintaining^  the  ^curlty  ol 

the  Nation.  ' 

Since  World  War  n,  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing maximum  organizational  efficiency  in  a 
modern  defense  establishment  hns  several 
times  occasioned  action  by  the  Coagress  and 
by  the  Executive.  ] 

The  advent  of  revolutionary  nei?  devices, 
bringing  with  them  the  problem  of  overall 
continental  defense,  creates  new  dlfiBcultles, 
reminiscent  of  those  attending  the  advent  of 
the  airplane  half  a  century  ago.      1 

Some  of  the  important  new  weanons  which 
technology  has  produced  do  not  fiFlnto  any 
existing  service  pattern.  They  4ut  across 
all  services,  Involve  aU  services,  and  tran- 
scend all  services,  at  every  stage  from  de- 
velopment to  operation.  In  80m&  Instances 
they  defy  classmcatlon  according  ko  branch 
of  service. 

Unfortunately,  the  uncertainties  resulting 
from  such  a  situation,  and  the  Jurisdictional 
disputes  attending  upon  it,  tend  tt>  bewilder 
and  confizse  the  public  and  create  the  im- 
pression that  service  differences  are  damag- 
ing the  national  Interest. 

Let  ua  proudly  remember  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  give  t|ieir  basic 
aUeglance  solely  to  the  United  abates.  Of 
that  fact  aU  of  us  are  certain.  Bi»t  pride  of 
service  and  nJstaken  zeal  in  promoting  par- 
ticular doctrine  has  more  than  once  occa- 
sioned the  kind  of  dlfBculty  of  which  I  have 
Just  spoken.  ' 
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I  am  not  attempting  today*  to  paae  Judg- 
ment on  the  charge  of  harmful  service 
rivalries.  But  one  thing  Is  sure.  Whatever 
they  are,  America  wants  them  stopped. 

Recently  I  have  had  under  Bpeclal  study 
the  never-ending  problem  of  efficient  or- 
ganization, complicated  as  It  la  by  new 
weapons.  Soon  my  own  conclusions  wUl  b« 
finalized.  I  shall  promptly  take  such  ezecu- 
tlve  action  as  Is  necessary  and,  in  a  separate 
message,  I  shall  present  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  without  anticipating  the  de- 
tailed form  that  a  reorganization  should 
take.  I  can  state  its  main  llijet  in  terms  of 
objectives:  I 

A  major  purpose  of  mmta^  organisation 
la  to  achieve  real  unity  in  tae  Defense  b- 
tabllshment  in  all  the  prlncl)>al  features  of 
military  activity.  Of  all  theM,  one  of  the 
most  important  to  our  Nation's  security  la 
strategic  planning  and  control.  Tills  work 
must  be  done  under  unified  direction. 

The  defense  structtire  must  be  one  which, 
as  a  whole,  can  assume,  with  top  efficiency 
and  without  friction,  the  defehse  of  America. 
The  Defense  Establishment  toust  therefore 
plan  for  a  better  integration  Of  it«  defensive 
resources,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
newer  weapons  now  bulldlAg  and  under 
development.  These  obviously  require  fuU 
coordination  in  their  development,  produc- 
tion, and  iise.  Good  organization  can  help 
amure  this  coordination. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  ifor  single  con- 
trol in  aome  of  our  most  advanced  develop- 
ment projects,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  haa 
already  decided  to  concentrate  into  one 
organization  all  the  antimlssije  and  satemte 
technology  undertaken  wltliiii  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Another  requirement  of  nillitary  organi- 
zation Is  a  clear  subordination  of  the  mili- 
tary services  to  duly  constituted  civUlan 
authority.  This  control  musjt  be  real;  not 
merely  on  the  surface. 

Next  there  must  be  assuraiice  that  an  ex- 
ceeslve  number  of  compartments  in  organiza- 
tion will  not  create  costly  and  confusing 
compartments  in  our  sclentlJBe  and  indus- 
trial effort.  I 

Finally,  to  end  Inter servlc^  disputes  re- 
quires clear  organization  anq  decisive  cen- 
tral direction,  supported  by  I  the  unstinted 
cooperation  of  every  indlvldiial  in  the  De- 
fense  Establishment,  clvUlani  and  mUltary. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President.  In  his  re- 
cent dramatic  visit  to  t^e  Pentagon. 
President  Eisenhower  emphasized  his 
annoimced  intention  to  tiake  personal 
charge  imtil  the  Job  of  reorganization  is 
done. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Deftense,  Mr.  Neil 
McElroy,  has  appointed  a  group  of  dls- 
tingiiished  military  and  civilian  advisers 
to  assist  him  in  pre(>aring  detailed  plana 
for  the  better  organization  Jf  his  Depart- 
ment. He  has  announced  that  his  rec- 
ommendations will  be  subioitted  to  the 
President,  for  transmission  to  the  Con- 
gress, early  in  the  present^ssion. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  In 
drafting  my  bill,  I  have  not  consulted 
with  the  President,  nor  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  attempting  to  anticipate  the  specific 
legislative  recommendations  which  may 
come  from  them  in  due  course  of  time. 

I  do  have  confidence,  however,  that 
my  bill  is  in  harmony  wi^  the  general 
philosophy  of  President  ^enhower  re- 
garding the  need  for  greater  unification 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  [ 

My  piUTjose  in  introducing  the  bill 
today  is  to  bring  this  issue,  ih  specific  leg- 
islative language,  squarely  before  the 
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Congress  and  the  American  people  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Although  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  receive  the  most  thoughtful  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  Congress  has  its  own 
responsibilities,  too,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  for  us  to  be  considering  these  re- 
sponsibilities of  ours. 

The  Constitution,  in  Its  grant  of  legis- 
lative powers,  specifically  imposes  upon 
Congress  the  duty  to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  That  duty  is  con- 
tained in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Parenthetically,  I  might  observe 
that  events  have  forced  Congress  to  nm 
ahead  of  the  Constitution  in  this  respect. 
We  now  make  rules  for  the  Government 
and  regulation  of  the  Air  Force  as  well, 
and  we  are  now  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  making  rules  to  govern  the  forces 
of  outer  space. 

By  introducing  a  bill  now,  I  hope  to 
stimulate  discussion  among  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  in  the  public  at  large,  of  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  controversial,  issues  of 
the  present  session. 

Exposure  of  a  specific  bill  to  discussion 
and  criticism  in  advance  of  the  detailed 
recommendations  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  will.  I  hope,  cast 
a  spotlight  on  the  subsidary  issues  in- 
volved, and  may  improve  imderstanding 
of  the  problem  and  stimulate  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  will  contribute  to 
its  sound  solution. 

In  drafting  the  bill,  I  sought  to  put 
into  legislative  language  some  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  report  on 
"international  security — the  military  as- 
pect" made  by  the  special  studies  project 
of  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  Inc. 

Members  of  the  subpanel  which  draft- 
ed that  rejwrt,  and  the  overall  panel, 
headed  by  Nelson  Rockefeller,  which  ap- 
proved it,  testified  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Preparedness  Subconmiittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  able 
majority  leader.  Senator  Ltmdon  John- 
son. 

These  and  other  distinguished  wit- 
nesses repeatedly  stressed  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  reorganization  at  the  Penta- 
gon, with  emphasis  upon  a  unified 
command  xinder  effective  civilian  con- 
trol. They  included  such  respected 
military  leaders  as  Gen.  Lucius  Clay, 
General  Spaatz,  Gen.  Jimmy  DooUttle, 
General  Gavin,  and  General  LeMay;  out- 
standing scientists  hke  Dr.  Edward 
Teller  and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush;  Mr. 
Rockefeller  himself,  and  others. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  thus  an  ex  ofBcio 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  sat 
through  the  hearings  from  the  time  they 
started  last  November  until  their  ad- 
journment last  month.  From  that  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  from  my  own  ob- 
servations of  our  Military  Establishment 
at  home  and  in  Europe,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Rockefeller  repwrt  for  a  unified  com- 
mand represent  the  most  important 
single  suggestion  for  legislative  action. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  present  my 


bill,  which  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First  Strip  from  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  the  major  legal  bar- 
riers to  effective  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  more  efficient  organization 
and  administration  at  the  Pentagon.  In- 
cluded among  the  stumbling  blocks  so 
removed  would  be  a  provision  which  pre- 
vents the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
directing  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds, 
including  research  and  development 
funds,  of  his  Department. 

In  the  existing  National  Security  Act 
there  is  language  which  is  all  negative 
and  which  shows  that  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  written,  while  there  were  some  evi- 
dences of  an  effort  toward  unification. 
they  were  halting  steps,  indeed,  and  lan- 
guage was  put  into  the  Defense  Act  to  the 
effect  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
the  intention  of  Congress  was  to  provide 
three  military  departments,  separately 
administered;  to  provide  authority  for 
coordination  and  unify  evenrthing  un- 
der civilian  control  under  the  Secretary 
of  Etefense,  "but  not  to  merge  them"; 
there  was  a  provision  "not  to  establish  a 
single  Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed 
Forces"  and  so  forth.  The  bill  was  full 
of  negative  provisions,  all  of  which  tend 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  bringing 
about  the  efficiencies  which  would  come 
with  a  unified  command. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
is  that  my  bill  would  permit  the  creation 
of  operational  unified  commands,  as 
needed,  thus  making  possible  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  striking  and  defensive 
powers  of  the  United  States  m  a  period 
of  rapidly  changing  methods  of  warfare. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  direct 
line  of  command  authority  over  unified 
commands  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  trtxa  the  President 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
This  would  strengthen  civilian  control, 
and  in  no  way  decrease  it. 

This  point  was  emphasized  in  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Clay,  under  questioning 
by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Weisl.  chief  counsel  for 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  I 
shall  read  a  brief  excerpt  from  the 
transcript  for  Thursday.  January  23. 
1958.  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

Mr.  Wkibl.  May  I  ask  this  question.  Gen- 
eral Clay:  The  argument  Is  constantly  made 
that  If  a  single  military  officer  becomes  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  it  will  dilute  the  power 
of  the  civilian  forces  over  the  mlUtary  forces. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  off -repeated  argu- 
ment? 

General  Clat.  I  am  convinced  tliat  in  the 
multiplicity  of  people  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  he  has  nowhere  nearly  the 
control  that  the  civilian  head  of  oiur  De- 
fense Department  should  have,  and  that  with 
a  single  or  a  chairman  with  the  complete 
authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  report- 
ing directly  to  him,  he  will  have  a  far  more 
positive  control  of  our  mUitary  policy  tlian 
he  now  has. 

I  have  no  worries  whatsoever  about  that 
man  becoming  a  man  on  horseback.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  would  rather  take  my 
chances  even  if  that  was  a  danger,  than  liave 
s(une  man  on  horseback  ride  in  from  some- 
where else. 

I  think  we  are  at  the  point  now  in  our 
national  defense  where  we  have  got  to  have 


the  beet.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  have 
the  best  with  three  people  reporting  with 
conflicting  viewpoints  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  to  the  President,  and  hope  to 
have  a  Secretary  of  Defense  and  President 
who  can  resolve  those  differences  whUe  he 
is  stlU  attending  to  his  other  duties. 

Mr.  Wdsl.  In  other  words.  General,  you 
believe  that  under  such  a  plan,  civUian  con- 
trol would  be  greater  and  more  effective 
than  it  Is  today? 

General  CXat.  I  am  positive  that  It  would. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  my  bill  would 
empower  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  define  and  periodically 
review  the  roles  and  missions  essential 
to  modem  warfare,  and  in  warfare  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  assign  such 
roles  and  missions  to  unified  commands 
and  among  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  to  uni- 
fied commands. 

Fifth.  Preserve  the  separate  services — 
the  Army,  the  Navy — ^including  naval 
aviation  and  the  Marine  Corps — and  the 
Air  Force — and  their  fine  traditions.  The 
separate  services  would  be  assigned  im- 
portant basic  responsibilities  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  manpower,  for 
logistics  and  procurement,  and  for  con- 
tributing forces  in  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness to  unified  commands. 

Sixth.  Transfer  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certain  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
including  strategic  planning.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  would  serve  as  the  Chairman's 
consultants  and  advisers  in  his  discharge 
of  these  responsibilities. 

Seventh.  Create  a  corps  of  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  provide  that  all  officers,  upon 
attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
or  rear  admiral,  shall  receive  their  future 
promotions  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill — a  compara- 
tive print  showing  the  contemplated  ad- 
ditions to.  and  deletions  from,  existing 
law — and  also  the  section  of  the  Rocke- 
feller report  which  discusses  defense  or- 
ganization may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  comparative  print,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  3  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  an  efficient 
administrative  and  command  structure  that, 
under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  wlU  best  assure 
the  security  of  the  United  States;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  integrated  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  certain  departments, 
agencies,  and  functions  of  the  Government 
relating  to  the  national  security;  to  provide 
three  mUltary  departments  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Army,  the  Navy  (including 
naval  aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps),  and  the  Air  Force;  to  provide  for 
their  unified  direction  under  civilian  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  provide  for  the 
effective   strategic   direction   of   the   Armed 
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FarcM,  for  their  operatloB  under  unified  con- 
trol and  for  their  Integration  Into  efficient 
unified  commands." 

amc.  a.  (a)  Section  30a  (c)  or  cuch  act  la 
amended  to  read  as  f  ollom : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  shall  be  administered  by 
their  respective  Secretaries  under  the  di- 
rection, authority,  and  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"(2)  No  function  which  has  been  or  Is 
hereafter  authorized  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  sub- 
stantially transfeired.  reassigned,  abolished, 
or  consolidated  until  after  a  report  In  re- 
gard to  all  pertinent  details  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Congress. 

"(3)  No  provision  of  this  or  any  other  act 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress,  on  his  own  initiative, 
after  first  so  Informing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, any  recommendation  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  be  may  deem 
proper,  or  shall  any  such  Secretary  or  Chair- 
man be  penalized  for  so  doing." 

(b)  Section  203  (c)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  211  (a)  of  this  act" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections  141 
(a)  and  143  (a)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  5  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAFTSB    S— CHAIBMAM    Or    JOINT    CJOSFS    OF 
8TAIT 

-Sec. 

"141.  Composition;  functions. 

"143.  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"148.  Unified  Staff. 

"f  141.  Composition;  functions. 

"(a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  shall  be  the  principal  military  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  the  National  Seciirity 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  exercise  military  command  over 
unified  operational  forces  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe;  and.  after  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall — 

"(1)  define  and  periodically  review  the 
roles  and  missions  essential  in  modem  war- 
fare, both  limited  and  global,  and  In  warfare 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  and,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  assign 
such  roles  and  missions  to  unified  commands 
and  among  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

"(2)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide 
for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

"(3)  establish  unified  commands  and  es- 
sential staff  organizations  for  the  operation 
of  such  commands; 

"(4)  prepare  logistic  plans  and  assign  lo- 
gistic responsibilities  to  the  Armed  Forces 
In  accordance  with  those  plans; 

"(6)  review  the  major  material  and  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic  plans; 

"(8)  formulate  policies  for  the  training  of 
the  Armed  Forces; 

"(7)  formulate  policies  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

"(8)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Military  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

"(c)  There  shall  be  luider  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consisting  of — 

"(1)    the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 

"(2)    the  Chief  of  Naval  Ojjerations;   and 

"(3)    the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 


"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shah  serve  as 
advisers  to  the  Chairman,  with  particulso' 
responsibility  with  respect  to  logistics,  train- 
ing and  procxirement  for  their  respective 
services.  Except  as  provided  by  Section  141 
(b)  of  this  title  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  Chairman  and  the  secretary  of 
Defense,  they  shall  exercise  miUJtary  com- 
mand over  their  respective  services,  but  may 
delegate  such  responsibility  to  their  Vice 
Chiefs.  J 

"(d)  The  Commandant  of  tie  Marine 
Corps  shall  indicate  to  the  Chair^ian  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  any  matter '  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  the  Chairman  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
directly  concerns  the  Marine  Covps.  Upon 
a  determination  by  the  Chairma^  that  the 
matter  concerns  the  Marine  Corpa|  the  Com- 
mandant shall  meet  with  the  Joinjt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  shall  have  coequal  statics  with  the 
members  thereof  when  that  matter  is  under 
consideration.  | 

"S  142.     Chairman  of  Joint  Chief al  of  Staff. 

"(a)  The  Chalmuin  of  the  Jolni  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  officers  of  the  Arme4  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  He  shall  sefve  at  the 
pleasxire  of  the  President  for  a  iterm  of  2 
years,  and  may  be  reappointed  Im  the  same 
manner  for  one  additional  term,  ixcept  that 
in  time  of  war  or  national  em^ency  de- 
clared by  Congress  there  shall  be  ^o  limit  on 
the  number  of  reappointments.      | 

'(b)   While  holding  ofllce,  the  Chairman 
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Sac.  6.  All  references  in  lap  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Departi^ftent  of  Defense 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appointed  under 
section  141  of  Utle  10  of  th«  United  State* 
Code.  I 

Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  aity  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  all  officers  shall,  upon  attaining 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  In  the  Army. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps. 'and  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy,  receive  their 
permanent  promotions  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  shall  become  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Nationai.  Sxcubttt  Ac^  or  1947 

Showing  changes  made  by  tibe  bill  "To  best 
assure  the  seciu'lty  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  for  greater  unification  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes"  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  UU«  10 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

[Existing  law  proposed  to  bW  omitted  Is  en> 
closed  In  black  brackets,  'new  matter  Is 
shown  in  italics,  existing  Uw  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  sb^wn  in  nnnan. 
Section  niunbers  in  bill 
heads.] 

Section  1 

Sac.  3.  In  enacting  this  legislation,  it 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  protide  [a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  futtirej  an  «/• 
ficient  cuiministrative  and  eommand  struc- 
ture that,  under  the  directioi%  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Dffense,  will  best 


are   shown    as 


shall  be  senior  in  grade  and  rank  «>  all  other     assure  the  seciirity  of  the  Uldtcd  StAtcs:  to 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces.         !  provide  for  the  esUblishmeiit  of  integrated 

!iVi 

T 


^ximsiie 
Corp^; 


"(c)  The  Chairman  sball  receive  the  pay 
and  allowances  provided  by  law  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

"f  143.    Unified  Staff. 

"(a)  There  shall  be  under  tha  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  u  ilfied  staff 
consisting  of  civilians  in  the  Dep  irtment  of 
Defense  and  officers  selected  by  tb  i  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  officers  on  the  v  alfied  staff 
Junior  in  grade  to  the  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  such  staff, 
shall  be  selected  in  approxlm^ely  equal 
numbers  from — 

"(1)   the  Army: 

"(2)   the  Navy  and  Marine  Corp^;  and 

"(3)   the  Air  Force 

"(b)  No  officer  who  is  assigned  or  detailed 
to  duty  on  the  unified  staff  may  serve  for  a 
tour  of  duty  of  more  than  4  yiars.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may  extend  inch  a  tour 
of  -duty  if  he  makes  a  special  nading  that 
the  extension  is  necessary  in  thej  public  in- 
terest. This  subEection  shall  not  apply  in 
time  of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  quarterly  to  Congress  the  ^number  of 
officers  on  the  imlfied  staff,  and  Justification 
therefor.  ] 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  select  the  Director  of  the 
Unified  Staff.  The  Director  shall  serve  at 
the  pleastire  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(d)  The  Unified  Staff,  operajtlng  under 
the  Director,  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff  may 
direct."  | 

Sec.  4.  Section  171  (a)  of  tltlt  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  jby  striking 
out  clauses  (6),  (7),  (8).  and  (9)  bnd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof:  > 

"(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Joltit  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and.  when  matters  concernltig  logistics, 
training,  and  procurement  are  involved— 

"(7)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army: 

"(8)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  and 

"(9)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  i  Air  Force." 

Sec.  6.  Section  2201  (11)  of  tltie  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  hy  striking 
out  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Chairman  of  the  Jbint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  appointed  under  sectlonfl41  of  this 
tlUe 


provide  for  the  eetablishmeiit  of  integrated 
policies  and  procedures  for  [ihe]  certain  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  functions  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  national  secu- 
rity; to  provide  three  militajry  department* 
C  separately  admlnisteredj  ffor  the  [opera- 
tion  and]  administration  of'  the  Army,  the 
Navy  (including  naval  aviation  and  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps),  and  the  Air 
Force,  twith  their  assigned  cdmbat  and  senr- 
ice  components;]  to  provlda  for  their  Can- 
thoritative  coordination  and)  unified  direc- 
tion under  civilian  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  [but  not  to  merge  them];  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  strategic  direction  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  [and]  for  their  operation 
under  unified  control  and  for  their  integra- 
tion into  [an  efficient  team  I  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces  but  not  to  esltabllsh  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  nor  an 
armed  forces  general  staff  (biit  this  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  applying  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Joint  Staff ^]  effieient  uni- 
fied commands. 

Section  2 

Szc.  202.  (a)    •  •   • 

(c)  [(1)  Notwithstanding 
vision  of  this  act,  the  combtitant  functions 
assigned  to  the  military  sendees  by  sections 
206  (e),  206  (b),  206  (c).  and  208  (f)  hereof 
shall  not  be  transferred,  reassigned,  abol- 
ished, or  consolidated.*  | 

[(2)  Military  personnel  sh^  not  Im  so  de- 
tailed or  assigned  as  to  imtoalr  such  com- 
batant functions.  T 

[(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  not 
direct  the  use  and  expendltiire  of  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  \n  such  Tpunnar 
as  to  effect  the  restilts  prohibited  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  lubsectionj 

[(4)]  (1)  The  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  shall  be  [separately]  ad- 
ministered by  their  respective  Secretaries 
under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  _ 

[(5)  Subject  to  the  prov!lslons  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  no]  (2)  So 
ftmction  which  has  been  or  Is  hereeXter  au- 


(•) 


any  other  pro- 


*Note  that  .sec.  308  (e)  li  now  S063  (b). 


206  (b)  is  now  5012,  206  (c) 
6402.  and  206    (f)    is  now 
titie  10. 


Is  now  5013  and 
1033   (g),  aU  of 


thorlaed  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  be  substantially 
transferred,  reassigned,  abolished,  or  con- 
solidated until  after  a  report  in  regard  to  all 
pertinent  details  shall  have  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Congress. 

[(6)]  (J)  No  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
a  Secretary  of  a  military  department  or  [a 
member  of]  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  from  presenting  to  the  Congress, 
on  his  own  Initiative,  after  first  so  inform- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  recom- 
mendation relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  he  may  deem  proper,  nor  shall 
any  such  Secretary  or  Chairman  he  penal- 
ized  for  so  doing 

Section  3  (b) 

Btc.  303  (a)   •  •  • 

(c)  Officers  of  the  armed  services  may  be 
detailed  to  duty  as  assistants  and  personal 
aides  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  he 
shall  not  establish  a  military  staff  other  than 
that  provided  for  by  [section  211  (a)  of  this 
act]  sections  141  (a)  and  143  (a)  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

TTTU  lO.  XnmWD  BTATSS  COOB 

Sections 
Chapter  5. — Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 
See. 

141.  Composition;  functions. 

142.  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

143.  [Joint]  l/ni/led  Staff. 

1 141.  Composition;  functions. 

(a)  There  [are]  shall  be  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  [consisting  of — 

C(l)  a  Chairman,  who  has  no  vote; 

[(3)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 

[(8)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  and 

[(4)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

[(b)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are]  uho 
shall  be  the  principal  military  [advisers]  ad- 
viser  to  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

[(d)]  (b)  Subject  to  the  authoHty  and  di- 
rection of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairm^in  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  exercise  military  command  over 
unified  operational  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and,  after  consul' 
tation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall — 

(1)  define  and  periodically  review  the  roles 
and  missions  essential  in  modem  warfare, 
both  limited  and  global,  and  in  warfare  in 
the  foreseeable  future,  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  assign  such  roles 
and  missions  to  unified  commands  and 
among  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force; 

[(1)]  (2)  prepare  strategic  plans  and  pro- 
vide for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

[(2)]  (3)  establish  unified  commands  [in 
strategic  areas]  and  essential  staff  organiza- 
tions for  the  operation  of  such  commands; 

1(3)]  (4)  prepare  [joint]  logistic  plans  and 
assign  logistic  responsibilities  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  accordance  with  those  plans; 

C(*)l  (5)  review  the  major  material  and 
personnel  reqiUremenU  of  the  /irmed  Forces 
In  accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic 
plans; 

C(5)]  (6)  formtilate  policies  for  the  [joint] 
training  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

[(6)]  (7)  formulate  poUcles  for  coordinat- 
ing the  military  education  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

[(7)]  («)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  MiUtary  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  States[:  and 
_[(8)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe]. 


(c)  There  shall  be  under  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consisting  of — 

(1)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 

(2)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and 

(3)  ttie  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  serve  as 

advisers  to  the  Chairman,  with  particular 
responsibility  uHth  respect  to  logistics,  train- 
ing, and  procurement  for  their  respective 
services.  Except  as  provided  by  section  141 
(b)  of  this  title  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  they  shall  exercise  military  com- 
mand over  their  respective  services,  but  may 
delegate  such  responsibility  to  their  Vice 
Chiefs. 

[(c)]  (d)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  indicate  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  any  matter  scheduled 
for  consideration  by  the  [Joint  Chiefs]  Chair- 
man in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  directly  concerns  the  Marine  Corps. 
[Unless,  upon  request  of  the  Chairman  for  a 
determination,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  such  a  matter  does  not  concern 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  Commandant  shall 
meet  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  that 
matter  is  under  consideration.  While  the 
matter  is  under  consideration  and  with  re- 
spect to  it,  the  Commandant  has  coequal 
status  with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  StaffJ  Upon  a  determination  by  the 
Chairman  that  the  matter  concerns  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Commandant  shall  meet 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  shall  have 
coequal  status  with  the  members  thereof 
when  that  matter  is  under  consideration. 
Section  142.  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  witb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  officers  of  the  [regular  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces]  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  He  [serves]  shall  serve 
at  the  pleastire  of  the  President  for  a  term  of 
2  years,  and  may  be  rei^jpolnted  in  the  ssme 
manner  for  one  additional  term  [.  Howeverl 
except  that  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress  there  [is]  shall  be 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

[(b)  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  shall,  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense — 

[( 1 )  preside  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 

[(2)  provide  agenda  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assist  them  in 
carrying  on  their  business  as  promptiy  as 
practicable:  and 

[(3)  inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and, 
when  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense considers  it  appropriate,  the  President, 
of  those  Issues  upon  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  not  agreed.] 

[(c)]  (b)  WhUe  holding  office,  the  Chair- 
man [outranks]  shall  be  senior  in  grade  and 
rank  to  all  other  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  [Armed  Forces.  How- 
ever, he  may  not  exercise  military  conunand 
over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces.] 

[(d)]  (c)  The  Chairman  [is  entitled  to] 
shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army. 

i  143.     [Joint]  Unified  Staff 

(a)  There  [is]  shaU  be  imder  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  [Joint 
Staff  consisting  of  not  more  than  210  officers 
selected  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman.  The  Joint 
Staff]  unified  staff  consisting  of  civilians  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  officers  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  unified  staff,  junior  in  grade  to 
the   officers   of   the   Armed  Forces   of   the 


United  States  on  such  staff,  shall  be  selected 
In  approximately  equal  numbers  froo^^ 

(1)  the  Army; 

(2)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

(3)  the  Air  Force. 

[The  tenure  of  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Staff  Is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  J 

(b)  No  officer  who  is  assigned  or  detailed 
to  duty  on  the  umfied  staff  may  serve  for  a 
tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four  years.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  may  extend  such  a  tour 
of  duty  if  he  makes  a  special  flnrting  that 
the  extension  is  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest.  ThU  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
time  of  war,  or  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port quarterly  to  Congress  the  number  of 
officers  on  the  unified  staff,  and  the  justifi- 
cation therefor. 

[(b)]  (c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  shall  select  the  Director  of 
the  [Joint]  Unified  Staff.  [The  tenure  of 
the  Director  is  subject  to  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval. The  Director  must  be  an  officer 
Junior  in  grade  to  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  J  The  Director  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

[(c)]  (d)  The  [Joint]  Unified  Staff,  oper- 
ating under  the  Director.  shaU  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  may  direct.  [The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  manages  the  Joint  Staff 
and  its  Director.] 

CHAPmi  7. — BOAms.  ootmciLa,  am 

ooxMimn 
•  •  •  •  • 

Section  4 
i  171.  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council 

(a)  "niere  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense an  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  con- 
sisting of — 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  Chair- 
man, with  the  power  of  decision: 

(2)  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense; 
(8)   the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Tarcf. 

(6)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  and,  wlien  matters  concerning  logis- 
tics; training,  and  procurement  are  In- 
volved— 

(7)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army; 

(8)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  »nd 

(9)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

CHAPTCa     131. PLAMimrG     AND     OOOIOIITATION 

•  •  •  •  • 

Section  5 

{ 2201.  General    functions    of    Secre  ary    of 
Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall.  In  support 
of  strategic  and  logistic  plans-~ 

(!)••• 

(11)  assemble  and  review  requirements  for 
material  and  personnel  presented  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
pointed under  section  141  of  this  title  and 
by  the  production,  procurement,  and  dis- 
tribution agencies  assigned  to  meet  mUl- 
tary  needs. 

Section  8 

All  references  in  law  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appointed  imder  sec- 
tion 141  of  title  10  of  the  United  Stotes 
Code. 

Section  T 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  all  officers  shall,  upon  attaining  the 
grade  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Army.  Air 
Force  or  Marine  Corps,  and  the  grade  of 
Rear  Admiral  in  the  Navy,  receive  their  per- 
manent promotions  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  shall  become  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
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▼X.  D0sam  OaaAmBATuur 
BeeauM  of  the  tremendous  elgnlflcanee 
of  the  affairs  which  center  In  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Defense,  all  studies  of  the  n%t-<Anftl 
security  inevitably  concern  themselves  to 
some  extent  with  the  organltation  and 
methods  of  the  Pentagon.  This  concern  Is 
not  new.  It  has  been  a  preoccupation  of 
successive  administrations  since  the  creation 
of  the  original  National  Military  Bstablish- 
ment  10  years  ago.  It  has  been  the  subject 
of  n\mierou8  studies  which  have  found  the 
organisation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Inadequate  to  Its  task  and  constantly  out- 
stripped by  a  rapidly  evolving  weapons 
technology. 

Detailed  organizational  recommendations 
lead  qui^dy  to  arguments  outside  the  scope 
of  this  panel's  undertaking.  We  have,  there- 
fore, confined  ourselves  to  Identifying  the 
crltleal  areas  of  weakness  and  to  advancing 
several  broad  principles  which  should  guide 
the  development  of  specific  organizational 
ehanges.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  major  de- 
fects in  the  present  organization  are  in- 
herent In  its  structiu'e.  They  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  modifying  It.  They  will  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  passage  of  time. 
These  defects  are  three  in  number: 

1.  The  roles  and  missions  assigned  to  the 
Individual    nUlltary    services    have    become 


and  destructl  veuesa  of  modem  weapons,  tl}e 
present  assignment  of  roles  and  missions 
forces  each  service  to  duplicate  the  efforts  #f 
some  othor  service.  Thus,  one  service,  the 
Navy,  operates  in  all  the  media — sea,  lantf, 
and  air.  Other  missions  are  shared  by  t^o 
or  more  services,  such  as  tactical  air  support. 
There  are  3  services  with  alrpower  and  2  wl^ 
armies;  the  Air  Force  Is  responsible  for  cc 
dtnatlng  air  defense,  but  the  Army  is  resix>i| 
Bible  for  the  air  defense  of  speclflc  target 
And  there  are  three  separate  service  war  plaj 
with  the  common  tendency  of  reducing  the 
reliance  on  other  services  as  much  as  possible. 

Thus,  the  division  of  functions  whi<  h 
worked  without  fundamental  frictions  uni  U 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  led  to  bitter  coi  i- 
fllct  in  the  nuclear  air  age.  It  la  Inherent  a 
the  philosophy  and  training  of  each  servife 
that  it  should  see  in  any  developing  enen^y 
threat  predominately  those  elements  whi4h 
its  own  particular  orcanlzation  seems  bett 
adapted  to  counter.  And  each  service  by  a 
natural  rationalization  Judges  the  proper 
balance  of  forces  to  be  the  one  which  maid- 
mizes  its  own  role.  T 

A  duplication  of  weapons  systems  and  'a 
wastage  of  scientific  talent  Is  Inevltab^. 
This  prevents  us  from  drawing  the  full  benl- 
flt  from  our  military  expenditures  and  forces 
our    policymakers    constantly    to    arbitrate 


cranpetitlve,    rather    than    complementary,     among  sharply  conflicting  advice.  New  wea^- 


tions  of  arbitration  and  eontroL  Qe  has 
become  the  referee  in  disputes  over  ipollcy 
issues  originating  in  the  services  or  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  the  essehce  of 
a  referee's  position  that  disputes  reacli  him 
only  after  positions  have  hardened.  <  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has,  in  consequence, 
found  it  difficult  to  play  the  positive,  creative 
role  reqiiired  of  the  cabinet  officer  w|io  to- 
gether with  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  formulates  high  policy  for  qorelgn 
and  military  affairs.  i 

In  exercising  the  functions  of  arbil^tion 
and  control,  the  Secretary  of  Defence  and 
his  staff  have  become  overwhelmed  with 
many  administrative  tasks  wtilch,  were  It  not 
for  deep-seated  interservlce  rivalry,  could  be 
better  handled  by  the  Individual  s^rrlcea. 
This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  e^ner  in- 
creasing number  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  the  heavy  emphasis  of  the  Sec- 
retary's office  on  financial  controls  at  the 
expense  of  strategic  doctrine.  FlnancUl  con- 
tiols  are  no  doubt  essential.  NevertbAleu,  a 
principal  objective  of  any  reorgan^tlon 
plan  should  be  to  create  conditions  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  give  a{  more 
effective  lead  to  the  initiation  and  fovmula- 
tlon  of  broad  military  policy,  while  delegat- 
ing to  the  substructures  of  the  defetise  or- 
ganization a  substantial  portion  of  hif  pres- 
ent administrative   burden. 


because  they  are  out  of  accord  with  both 
weapons  technology  and  the  principal  mili- 
tary threats  to  our  national  safety. 

2.  The  present  organization  and  respon- 
■Ibilitias  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  pre- 
clTUle  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
and  coherent  strategic  doctrine  for  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  so  biirdened 
with  the  negative  tasks  of  trying  to  arbi- 
trate and  control  interservlce  disputes  that 
he  cannot  play  his  full  part  in  the  initiation 
and  development  of  high  military  policy. 

These  poinu  will  be  discussed  in  order. 

THB  paoaunc  ov  aoun  akd  missions 

The  range  and  destructiven ess  of  modern 
weapons  have  tended  to  overlap  the  tradi- 
tional boundaries  among  the  services.  As  a 
result,  our  effort  to  develop  an  integrated 
national  strategic  plan  has  been  beset  by 
interservlce  rivalry.  This  rivalry  is  not  due 
fundamentally  to  parochialism  on  the  part  of 
our  military  leaders;  it  is  built  Into  the  pres- 
ent assignment  of  roles  and  missions. 

Ten  years  ago,  whatever  else  was  hoped 
for  in  the  new  defense  organization,  one 
resiQt  was  expected  by  the  public:  that 
through  joint  planning  by  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  supplemented  when  necessary  by  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  there 
would  be  a  coordinated  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  our  potential  in  all  three 
media  of  operations:    land,  sea,  and  air. 

Such  has  not  occiirred.  'With  the  advan- 
tage of  hindsight,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
organization  Itself  doomed  this  important 
goal.  For  the  assignment  of  roles  and  mis- 
sions among  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  the 
Navy  has  become  increasingly  Inconsistent 
with  the  new  technology.  Heretofore,  the 
Army  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  winning 
a  war  on  land;  the  Navy  has  been  charged 
with  control  of  the  seas;  and  the  Air  Force 
has  been  responsible  for  dominating  the  sky. 
Thus,  the  method  of  transportation  by  which 
a  weapons  system  moved  determined  which 
service  controlled  it. 

Until  the  development  of  long-range  air- 
power,  the  division  of  functions  based  on 
methods  of  locomotion  worked  relatively 
smoothly  because  it  reflected  the  actxua  tasks 
each  service  had  to  perform.  Kach  service 
was  therefore  able  to  develop  its  own  strategy 


ons  are  placed  into  the  strait  jacket  of  obsd- 
lescent  missions  instead  of  missions  being  re- 
shaped to  conform  to  an  evolving  technology 
and  to  new  military  problems.  | 

Conversely,  the  present  organization  miy 
neglect  certain  vital  tasks.  An  example  )s 
the  problem  of  airlift  for  the  ground  forcA. 
To  provide  such  facilities  Is  an  Air  Force  ri- 
sponslblUty.  When  budgets  are  tight,  the  Mr 
Force  Is  understandably  reluctant  to  favar 
this  mlscion  at  the  expense  of  Its  prima]  y 
task  of  defeating  the  enemy  in  the  air,  esp*  i- 
cially  against  the  background  of  growing  Si  i- 
viet  strength  in  planes  and  missiles.  On  t^e 
other  hand,  the  Army  is  prevented  by  oilr 
mechanistic  assignment  of  functions  froi  a 
developing  and  operating  the  transport  al- 
craft  required  to  move  forces  swiftly  to  tl  e 
combat  zone. 

THB  JOINT   CHIxrS   Or  STAFT 
Except  for  th^  Chairman,  the  members    if 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  cenlor  offi- 
cers of  the  military  services.    Therefore,  evi 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  ca: 
avoid  being  advocates  of  a  service  point 
view.    The  position  of  each  reflects  a  llfeti 
of  dedication  to  his  service.    He  is  prlmar: 
the  product  of  its  training  schools,  and 
environment.    Since  he  is  responsible  for 
future  of  his  service,  its  static  and  mori 
must  be  one  of  his  chief  concerns. 
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XECOMICENDXD  CHANGES 

The  foregoing  analysis  indicates  th^t  the 
difficulties  described  are  Inherent  in  tbe 
present  organization  of  the  Defense  Elepart- 
ment,  and  that  they  cannot  be  reinoved 
merely  by  adjustments  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture. The  obstacles  to  correcting  these 
deficiencies  are  formidable  Indeed.  Yiet  the 
growing  complexity  of  modern  technology, 
the  foreseeable  rise  in  the  cost  of  mai|itain- 
ing  weapons  systems,  and  the  interdtpend- 
ence  of  foreign  policy  and  military  capabil- 
ity make  it  clear  that  our  future  security, 
which  Is  to  say,  our  survival  as  a  Ifation, 
win  require  a  far  more  efficient  system  for 
military  planning  and  military  decisions. 

To  remedy  the  central  weaknessea,  the 
following  changes  are  recommended.; 

Roles  and  miasiona  j 

(a)  The  military  departments  shovld  be 

removed   from   the   channel   of   c^er^tlonal 

command.     The    existing    military    <^part- 

ments  should  cease  to  be  responsltjle  for 

carrying    out    particular   combat    mltalons. 

Henceforth  their  responsibility  should  be  to 

provide  support  in  matters  of  recruliment, 

training,  research,  procurement,  and  supply 

for   unified   operational   commands    ito   be 

described  below) .    Relieved  of  their  rispon- 

slblUtles  for  strategic  planning  and  combat 

Thus  under  the  present  organization  molt     oP«ff  «om-    ^^    service    chiefs    and    thehr 

the  decisive  pressures  on  the  Joint  Chie  >      e*7»"»'^  superiors  could  concentrate  o4  tasks 


of  Staff  organization  are  produced  by  the  li  - 
dividual  services,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  ( if 
Staff  functions  too  often  as  a  committee  ( f 
partisan  adverearies  engaged  in  advancli  g 
service  stateglc  plans  and  compromisli  g 
service  differences.  Too  little  in  present  af^ 
fangements  permits  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  tlnle 
and  opportunity  to  think  spontaneovisly  <ir 
comprehensively  about  overall  strateg  c 
problems.  The  result  Is  that  our  mlUtafy 
plans  for  meeting  foreseeable  threats  tentd 
to  be  a  patchwork  of  compromise  between 
conflicting  strategic  concepts  or  simply  tl  e 
uncoordinated  war  plans  of  the  several 
services. 

THE   BOLX   or  THB   SXCRrrABT   or   DETXNSC 

The  organization  of  the  Military  Estal 
llshment  into  three  competing  services,  at 
the    aggravation    of    this    difficulty    by    lli- 
deflned   and  sometimes   obsolete   roles   anld 


of  management  and  logistics. 

(b)  All  of  the  operational  military  iforcea 
of  the  United  States  should  be  organized 
into  unified  commands  to  perform  missions 
wtiich  are  called  for  by  our  strategic  relquire- 
ments.  No  foreseeable  conflict  will  it  the 
category  of  land,  sea  or  air  battle.  There- 
fore, unified  commands,  each  composed  of 
appropriate  land,  sea  and  air  elements  and 
assigned  a  particular  mission,  are  essential. 
Each  unified  command  should  be  conlposed 
of  the  appropriate  elements  from  each  mili- 
tary service  brought  together  under  a  single 
commander.  As  units  complete  their  [train- 
ing within  the  existing  servlcee  they  [would 
be  assigned  to  a  functional  conunandj  The 
units  assigned  to  each  of  the  unified  com- 
manders should  be  organic  to  his  command 
and  not  simply  placed  under  his  operational 
control  temporarily.  Each  unified  command 
would  be,  in  effect,  a  combined  forca  with 


and  to  develop  under  its  own  control  tha     missions,  have  shaped  the  role  of  the  SeJ-     its  own  mission  and  trained  to  carry  out  a 


weapons  reqtiired  for  achieving  its  mission. 
But  the  revolutionary  advances  in  technology 
have  made  the  traditional  division  of  func- 
tions increasingly  obsolete.    Given  the  range 


retary  of  Defense  In  ways  not  foreseen  whefci 
the  office  was  created  in  1947.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  these  conditions  have  con- 
fined him  to  the  essentially  negative  t\ 


distinctive  task. 

The  composition  and  mission  of  thesk  tnil- 
fled  conunandB  should  not  be  frozen  by 
legislation.    They     should     be     detertnlnad 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  President's  dia- 
cretion.  so  that  they  remain  abreast  of  tech- 
nology and  of  the  tasks  an  evolving  strategy 
will  require.  The  conduct  of  all-out  war 
may  be  one  mission;  continental  defense 
another;  limited  war  still  another. 

In  such  an  organization  officers  could  more 
easily  transcend  tha  oonflnea  of  service 
loyalty  and  address  themselves  more  objec- 
tively to  strategic  problems.  With  each 
functional  area  representing  a  clear  strategic 
mlBSlon,  the  requirements  of  aelf-lnterest 
and  of  strategic  doctrine  would  be  much 
more  in  harmony  than  now. 

The  Joint  Chiefa  of  Staff 

(c)  The  Chalnnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  should  be  designated  Principal  Military 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  the 
President.  The  Chalnnan  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  Is  the  only  member  who  can  give  his 
full-time  attention  to  problems  of  overall 
itrateglc  doctrine.  It  Is  therefore  logical 
that  he  be  the  Principal  Military  Adviser  to 
tbe  President  aad  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
instead  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  collectively.  The 
chiefs  of  the  several  services  would  continue 
to  serve  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  only 
as  advisers  to  the  Chairman  and  with  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  the  areas  of  logis- 
tics, training,  and  procxirement. 

(d)  The  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
should  be  organized  on  a  unified  basis  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  should  be  in  a  position  to 
shape  strategic  planning.  One  major  ob- 
stacle is  that  officers  on  interservlce  staffs 
and  committees  are  negotiators  rather  than 
planners  and  tend  to  represent  the  point  of 
view  of  a  service  rather  than  an  overall  ap- 
proach. A  unified  staff  under  tbe  direct 
control  of  the  Chairman  would  remove  many 
of  the  service  pressures  on  the  members  of 
the  staff.  The  organlzaticm  of  the  unified 
staff  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  func- 
tional commands.  It  would  assist  the 
Chairman  in  his  capacity  as  Principal  Mili- 
tary Adviser  to  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  m  strategic  and  opera- 
tional planning. 

(e)  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  or  equivalent  should  receive  their 
permanent  promotions  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  would  become  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  This 
change  is  essential  in  (x-der  to  derive  the  full 
benefits  from  recommendation  (d).  For 
effective  overall  plaiming,  it  is  vital  that  we 
develop  a  group  of  top  officers  who  tiirough- 
out  their  careers  have  been  encouraged  to 
transcend  the  thinking  of  any  one  service. 
The  procedxire  recommended  here  would  re- 
tain the  specialization  necessary  to  com- 
mand specific  units  and  the  morale  which 
goes  with  membership  in  a  service.  At  the 
higher  levels,  however,  where  the  require- 
ment is  for  an  overall  view,  the  primary 
loyalty  of  all  high-ranking  officers  would 
transcend  service  boundaries.  Since  entry 
into  this  group  would  be  tbe  goal  of  most  if 
not  all  officers  throughout  their  careers,  jun- 
ior officers  would  know  that  their  futiwe 
woxild  depend  on  their  ability  to  take  a 
broad  view,  ratlMr  than  on  the  ability  to  de- 
fend the  point  of  view  of  their  service  on 
interdenartmental  committees.  When  a 
higher  rank  within  a  service  seems  required 
by  circumstances,  a  temporary  appointment 
should  be  made. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

(f)  The  line  of  operational  command 
should  be  from  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  ftmctlonal  com- 
manders through  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Clilefs  of  Staff  in  his  capacity  as  Principal 
Military  Adviser.  Any  modem  war  requires 
swift  reaction  and  this  can  be  achieved  only 
if  there  are  a  minimum  nxmnber  of  organiza- 
tional layers.  Since  the  present  division  of 
functions  among  the  military  services  often 
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represents  no  dlstlnguUhable  strategic  task, 
the  separate  military  departments  should  be 
'relieved  from  responsibility  for  the  unified 
commands  aa  reoommended  above.  Rather, 
the  imtfled  »n»nmmn,*m  should  be  undsr  the 
Principal  Ifilltary  Adviser  to  the  President. 
This  proposal  recognizes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  la  the  deputy  eommander  In 
chief.  His  position  in  the  line  of  command 
would  preserve  civilian  control  over  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(g)  The  line  of  logistic  command  should 
be  from  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  three 
military  departments.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  an  application  to  logistics  and  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  manpower  of  the 
previous  recommendation. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
given  direct  authority  over  all  research,  de- 
velopment, and  procurement.  Be  should 
have  the  right  of  cancellation  and  transfer 
of  service  programs  together  with  their  ap- 
propriations. He  should  also  be  given  a  di- 
rect appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  programs  at  the  De- 
fense Department  level.  One  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  present  period 
is  the  (Male  relationship  between  strategy 
and  technology.  When  technology  was  rela- 
tively stable,  the  technical  aspect  of  military 
planning  usually  involved  problems  either  of 
procurement  or  of  engineering.  But  today 
with  technology  developing  at  an  explosive 
rate,  the  direction  of  both  research  and  de- 
velopment is  a  primary  strategic  concern. 
As  a  result,  another  war  may  well  be  won 
or  lost  in  the  laboratories  and  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  As  long  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense cannot  shape  the  direction  of  research 
and  development  or  of  procurement,  his  role 
will  be  the  essentially  passive  one  of  arbi- 
trating disputes  formulated  elsewhere. 
Where  so  much  depends  on  keeping  up  and 
staying  ahead  in  the  technological  race,  it  Is 
essential  that  our  weapons  development  re- 
flect a  clear  sense  of  direction  and  not  a 
series  of  compromises. 

THX   rSOBLDC    Or  LKAD   TTMES 

Lead  time — the  interval  between  concep- 
tion and  execution — has  never  been  more 
crucial.  The  best  plans  will  be  fruitless  if 
they  cannot  be  carried  out  rapidly.  The 
best  production  apparatus  will  be  ineffective 
if  it  requires  too  long  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary Implements  of  defense.  A  nation  can 
achieve  a  basic  advantage  if  it  is  able  either 
to  develop  or  to  produce  weapons  more 
rapidly  than  its  opponent. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  in  our 
strategic  posture  has  been  our  inordinately 
long  lead  times.  They  have  been  produced 
in  part  by  the  ctunbersome  machinery  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  part  they 
have  been  caused  by  a  quest  for  perfection 
In  development  snd  by  its  corollary  which  is 
an  overoonoern  with  the  avoidance  of  mis- 
take. As  o\ir  Oovemment  has  grown,  it  has 
followed  the  familiar  course  into  a  system 
of  rewards  that  favors  caution  and  medi- 
ocrity. Ptinlshment  for  inaction  is  rare,  but 
retribution  is  swift  and  harsh  for  measures 
that  were  imaginative,  risky,  and  failed.  It 
is  especially  important  that  this  pattern  be 
reversed  in  a  situation  which  is  inherently 
tmcertaln  and  where  great  achievement  is 
inseparable  from  great  risk.  It  is  essential 
that  we  compress  our  lead  times  and  the 
recommendations  in  this  report  should  help 
in  this  direction.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
to  be  a  greater  flexibility  and  willingness  to 
nui  risks  in  research,  development,  and  pro- 
curement. 

STaaTMT   AND   rSTCROLOOT 

Another  great  weakness  in  the  organisation 
.of  our  national  Government  is  the  ahaenoe 
.of  a  clear  focus  at  any  single  point  to  asasss 

the    psychological    impact    of    our    actions. 

Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  not  to 


engage  in  a  race  with  thi  Soviet  Union  in  the 
space  satellite  field.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  psychological  reaction  of  other  nations  to 
a  Soviet  first  in  this  field  has  been  given 
sufficient  weight.  Tet  the  more  revolution- 
ary the  developments  of  technology,  the  more 
their  eignmeanoe  depends  on  the  Interpreta- 
tion placed  on  them.  Since  very  few  of  the 
modem  weapons  have  ever  been  used  in  war- 
time, their  impact  on  policy  refleets  what 
people  think  with  respect  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  within  our  national 
Government  there  exists  a  mechanism  to 
assess  the  psychological  Impact  both  at  home 
and  abroad  of  our  actions  in  the  military 
field  as  in  others.  This  is  a  problem  far 
transcending  tha  organlaatlain  of  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  will  be  dealt  with  at 
greater  length  m  the  report  of  other  sub- 
panels.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  because  a 
section  on  organizational  remedies  would  be 
incomplete  without  it. 

OONCLUSIOir 
Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  section  would  provide  a  unity  and 
coherence  now  absent  from  oxir  defense  or- 
ganization. They  are  the  primary  means  to 
achieve  economies  in  our  defense  struetiure 
because  they  will  permit  a  better  utilization 
of  resources  and  eliminate  the  present  dupli- 
cation of  functiona. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  delighted^te^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Aiassacbusetta. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTAIX.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  brief  observation,  and  then  per- 
haps ask  a  question. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  has  debated  the  subject  of  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As 
the  Senator  and  I  know,  we  have  lieard 
much  discussion  on  that  subject. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  listened  to  the 
discussion  by  the  senior  Sexxstim  tfflfa 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  on 
of  the  elimination  of  the 
taries  of  the  services. 

The  two  bills  se^n  to  fit  in  quite  well 
together,  when  we  consider  the  subject. 

The  Senator  knows,  I  am  sure,  the 
difSculties  of  enacting  any  unification 
act  in  1947.  We  had  to  make  a  great 
many  compromises  to  get  that  act.  I 
was  (m  the  conference  committee,  and  I 
know  of  the  difficulties.  I  was  very  much 
in  favor  of  unification. 

We  amended  the  act  in  1949  and  Im- 
proved it  in  some  ways. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  act  ought 
to  be  strengthened  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  believe  there  Is  a  great  will  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  improve  the 
act,  so  that  decisions  will  be  made  more 
quickly  and  everything  will  be  more 
st]*eamlined. 

I  am  sure — and  I  think  the  Senator 
knows,  also — that  the  adoiinistration, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
others.  Is  working  on  thli  proUem.  The 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  a 
fine  impression  before  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meetings.  The  Secretary  desires 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  very  impor- 
tant question  before  he  submits  his  rec- 
ommendations. The  President  has  made 
the  remarks  which  the  Sexiator  has 
stated. 
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I  hope  that  as  this  problem  is  worked 
on  we  will  have.  In  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions already  made  by  the  two  dis- 
tingiiished  Senators  and  others,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration,  so 
that  we  can  consider  the  entire  subject 
with  all  ideas  before  \is. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  in  accord 
with  the  thought  that  we  should  wait 
a  reasonable  time  to  permit  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  obtain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  points  of 
view  and  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  his 
recommendations.  The  present  Execu- 
tive, who  is  responsible  for  these  activ- 
ities, will  be  giving  his  ideas,  and  we 
shall  be  developing  ideas  of  our  own. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that  gen- 
eral statement? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  attentiveness  to  my  re- 
marks. Certainly  no  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  and  selfless  atten- 
tion, especially  in  recent  months,  to  the 
labors  of  the  committee  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  appraised  the 
situation  very  fairly.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  must  have  recommendations 
from  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  mentioned  that  necessity 
in  my  prepared  remarks. 

I  feel  that  it  is  not  too  early  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  thinking  about 
this  subject  in  some  detail.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  I  introduced  the  bill  today, 
well  in  advance  of  what  we  may  hear 
from  the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon 
on  this  subject,  is  so  that  we  can  ac- 
quaint those  who  are  interested,  includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress  and  members 
of  the  press,  with  what  is  required  in  the 
way  of  legislation  to  create  a  strong 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staflf, 
what  Is  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  unified  commands,  and  what  it  takes 
to  reassign  roles  and  missions  of  the 
three  departments.  These  questions 
should  be  imderstood. 

I  hope  the  discussions  which  may  take 
place  in  the  coming  weeks  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  appraise  the  recommen- 
dations which  come  from  the  White 
House  when  the  President  is  ready  to 
send  them  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  performed  a  service  by  his  action  to- 
day in  introducing  his  bill,  with  the  gen- 
eral theory  behind  it,  which  the  Senator 
has  just  stated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  very  much  appreciate 
his  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres 
dent,  I  should  like  to  announce  that  ^e 
have  entered  an  agreement  that  no  moi-e 
legislative  business  will  be  transacted  t0- 
day,  but  we  expect  to  proceed  tomorrt 
to  the  consideration  of  several  mon^y 
resolutions  which  were  delayed  on 
day.  Those  resolutions  have  be^n 
pointed  out  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  dll 
Senators  will  be  on  notice  that  we  e 
pect  to  consider  them  tomorrow. 


is  not 


THE  ^nsSILE-FIRING  SUBMARINE-  - 
KEY  WEAPON  OP  OUR  NATION. 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moi 
RONEY  in  the  chair) .    The  Senator  fr< 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  lite 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
following  with  intense  interest  the  dis- 
cussions on  this  floor  relating  to  oir 
national  defense  and  have  been  reading 
with  painstaking  care  the  available  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Clemenceau  once  observed  that  "wur 
is  too  important  a  matter  to  leave  en- 
tirely to  the  generals."  This  statement 
comes  to  us  with  renewed  force  In  tl 
hour  as  we  view  the  race  for  superiorily 
in  scientific  weapons  and  contemplaL 
the  dreadful  possibilities  of  a  global  mi- 
clear  war.  Certainly  we  must  rely  uj 
our  professional  military  experts  for  ^ 
formation  and  guidance,  but  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  must  make  the  ull 
mate  decisions.  The  responsibility 
determining  methods  and  providL 
means  for  our  national  defense  whi< 
devolves  upon  the  Senate  is  a  solemn  ol.. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  every  Senator,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  serves  upon  tl 
particular  committees  involved,  to  bej 
his  share  in  these  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  pait 
few  days  the  need  for  more  interconti- 
nental, land-based  ballistic  missiles  ai^i 
for  more  long-range  jet  bombers,  ai 
bases  for  bombers,  has  been  great! 
stressed,  but  in  my  opinion,  not  enouf 
emphasis  either  in  our  discussions  hei 
or.  more  important  still,  in  the  budg< 
recommendations  has  been  laid  upon  _, 
most  potent  and  powerful  of  all  the  nel. 
space-age  weapons,  the  nuclear-powered, 
missile-firing  submarine. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  such  thing  as  th  b 
ultimate  weapon  against  which  no  de- 
fense can  be  devised.  If  there  is  such  i 
weapon,  we  should  pray  fervently  to  Go  1 
that  it  may  never  be  found,  that  man- 
kind may  return  to  sanity  and  agree  oi  i 
safe  and  svire  methods  of  disarmament 
before  it  is  found.  To  this  end  we  mua  ; 
bend  our  greatest  efforts.  I  am  flrmli' 
convinced,  however,  that  from  the  standi 
point  of  immediate  safety  and  longtime 
security,  the  nuclear  submarine  equipped 
with  ballistic  missiles  comes  the  near- 
est to  being  the  perfect  weapon.  1 ; 
can  provide  us  with  a  deterrent  power  o  : 
staggering  proportions.  Our  possessioi  i 
of  adequate  numbers  of  missile  subma  • 
rines  may  well  tip  the  scales  in  our  f  avo  • 
while  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pu ; 
an  end  to  the  present  reign  of  terroi, 


Therefore,  I  want  to  review  some  lof  the 
known  and  published  facts  about  this  key 
weapon  and  its  potentialities.  Seme  of 
these  facts  have  already  been  pointed 
out,  but  I  believe  they  should  be  rep  eated. 
Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  covmtry 
should  be  allowed  to  forget  them. 

THE  NT7CLKAB  SX7BMAKINK 

First,  a  word  about  the  atomic -pow- 
ered submarine  as  such  without  legard 
to  its  missile-carrying  possibilities . 

The  nuclear-powered  submarme 
just  a  new  model.     It  is  not  Just   a 
better  submarine.    It  Is  a  new  weapon  of 
deadly  power  and  enormous  versatility. 

The  World  War  n  8ubmarine4  even 
the  improved  postwar  type,  could  only 
remahi  submerged  for  limited  derlods 
of  time  before  coming  to  the  surface  to 
recharge  its  batteries.  Submerg^,  Its 
top  speed  was  about  10  knots,  but  only 
for  one  hour.  The  normal  subn)erged 
speed  was  a  creeping  2  or  3  knot$,  and 
this  snail's  pace  could  not  be  mamiained 
for  more  than  50  hours  before  thfe  bat- 
teries were  exhausted.  The  methbds  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  were  based  on 
these  two  weaknesses — slow  speed;  when 
submerged,  and  need  to  come  up  for  air. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Nautilv!^  and 
the  Seawolf.  They  can  maintain  $peeds 
of  20  knots  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time 
without  coming  to  the  surface  it  all. 
The  Nautilus  has  made  an  8-da^  sub- 
merged trip  of  more  than  3.000  miles  at 
a  speed  of  more  than  19  knots,  and  she 
came  to  the  surface  after  3,000  mile|B  only 
because  she  had  arrived  at  her  d< 
tion. 

For  long  periods  the  Nautilus  ca 
main    securely    hidden    In    the 

depths  without  even  rippling  tht 

face,  and  without  revealing  a  pingle 
trace  of  her  position  to  radar-a)erted 
ships  or  planes.  Radar  contact  c^not 
be  maintained  with  a  completely]  sub- 
merged submarine.  It  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  sonar,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  sustamed  speed  of  the  atomic 
submarine  is  too  great  for  surf aceTships 
to  maneuver  and  retain  effective  sonar 
contact.  On  the  other  hand,  ubder- 
water  sonar  gear  and  our  self-^ded 
torpedoes  enable  a  submarine  to  destroy 
a  surface  ship  without  ever  seeing  it  even 
through  a  periscope.  | 

Fuel  endurance  is  another  revolution- 
ary characteristic  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine. The  Nautilus  traveled  almost 
70,000  miles  in  26  months  on  hei  first 
charge,  and  the  second  charge  now  in 
use  is  expected  to  last  nearly  twice  as 
long. 

Bear  in  mind  the  Nautilus,  our  first 
atomic  submarine,  is  not  even  now  the 
last  word.  We  are  building  new' ones 
with  a  "swept- wing"  design,  based  on  the 
Portsmouth-built,  experimental  sub.  Al- 
bacore.  These  have  so  much  spee(^  and 
maneuverability  that  they  are  desc|ribed 
figuratively  as  "fiown"  under  water  jfrom 
a  "cockpit"  control  center.  i 

These  are  the  reasons  that  the  nitclear 
submarine  is  no  more  like  the  conven- 
tional submarine  than  the  Queen  Mary 
is  like  the  Mayflower. 

MTiwm.ics  ros  the  STrnMARim 

A  jet-powered  guided  missile,  Re^ulus. 
Is  already  a  proven  weapon  In  connec- 
tion with  submarines  and  on  activeTduty 
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with  the  fleet,  using  converted  conven- 
tional submarines.  The  latest  version  of 
the  Regulus  has  a  range  of  more  than 
1,000  miles.  It  can  be  fired  within  min- 
utes after  a  submarine  comes  to  the  sur- 
face  and  Is  a  powerful,  effective  weapon. 
However.  Its  relatively  slow  speed  (al- 
though it  travels  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound)  and  the  fact  that  it  must  be 
launched  on  the  surface  are  drawbacks. 
Furthermore,  its  coiuse  must  be  radio 
controlled  by  a  ship  or  plane  for  the  first 
100  to  150  miles  before  its  own  guidance 
system  takes  over  and  brings  it  to  the 
target. 

The  missile  which  can  make  the 
atomic  submarine  the  No.  1  guardian  of 
peace  and  security  for  us  and  for  the 
world  is  an  intermediate-range,  rocket- 
powered  ballistic  missile  called  Polaris, 
now  under  Intensive  development  by  the 
Navy.  When  perfected,  Polaris  will 
speed  over  Its  1.500 -mile  course  14  times 
faster  than  sound.  It  Is  designed  for 
firing  from  a  fully  submerged  subma- 
rine—rising first  through  the  water  and 
then^through  the  air  an  Its  course  to  the 
target.  It  will  not  require  radio  control 
or  external  guidance  of  any  kind.  It  is 
the  only  intermediate-range  missile  we 
are  now  actually  testing  which  uses  solid 
instead  of  liquid  fuel.  Our  present  mis- 
siles, including  Atlas,  Titan,  Jupiter,  and 
Thor.  are  propelled  with  fuel  of  the  liquid 
oxygen  type.  Oxygen  requires  tremen- 
dous pressure  and  refrigeration  to  be- 
come Uquid.  In  its  liquid  state,  it  is 
dang<;rous  and  hard  to  handle.  A  single 
drop  on  a  man's  arm  can  freeze  the  mar- 
row In  his  bone.  The  missile  must  be 
fired  soon  after  the  liquid  oxsrgen  is 
pumped  into  it  or  else  it  has  to  be 
emptied.  It  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
fueled-up.  ready-to-fire  condition.  The 
preparation  and  the  loading  of  the  liquid 
fuel  requires  tons  of  launching  equip- 
ment, acres  of  space,  and  precious  time. 
Such  missiles  could  not  possibly  be  fired 
from  submarines. 

The  solid-fueled  Polaris  solves  this 
nightmare  of  problems. 

AOVAMT&eXS   OP  THS   BAIXIBTIC    STTBSCABIirS 

The  marriage  of  the  ballistic  missile 
and  the  atomic  submarine  will  not  only 
provide  the  most  effective  weapon  yet 
known  to  mankind,  but  will  introduce  a 
whole  new  concept  of  warfare.  Con- 
sider first  some  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  Polaris  submarine  and  then  Its  ad- 
vantages over  other  weapons. 

1.  It  can  reach  the  target.  1500 -mile 
missiles  launched  from  the  ocean  fringes 
of  Europe  and  Asia  can  reach  almost  any 
point  in  Russia  or  China  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  a  small,  isolated  area 
of  Siberia. 

2.  It  can  carry  more  than  one  missile 
and  fire  them  singly  or  in  groups. 

3.  It  provides  a  hidden,  movable 
launching  site.  The  enemy  can  have 
no  advance  knowledge  of  the  iwint  from 
which  the  missile  will  start  Its  deadly 
journey.  The  lurking  submarine  can 
hide  under  any  of  the  100  million  square 
miles  of  ocean,  safe  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  enemy  radar.  It  can  discharge  its 
missiles  without  coming  to  the  surface 
at  all,  and  then  can  be  quickly  away 
as  the  missile  strikes  home. 


Now  Just  for  a  moment  let  us  explore 
these  potentialities  and  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  mlssile-flring  submarine 
over  other  weapons. 

The  secrecy  and  mobility  of  the  sub- 
marine as  a  laimchlng  base  presents  a 
terrible  problem  for  the  aggressor,  and 
that  is  all  to  our  advantage  for  we  shall 
never  be  the  aggressor.  Because  of  their 
fixed  location  and  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia, land  missile  bases  would  be  known 
to  the  enemy.  For  Instance,  we  publicly 
annotmced  the  first  of  our  Interconti- 
nental missile  bases  in  Wyoming.  If  we 
hadnt  done  so,  undoubtedly  the  Soviets 
would  soon  know  of  Its  exact  location. 
The  same  is  true  of  bomber  bases.  An 
enemy  aggressor  would  plan  to  knock 
out  our  bomber  bases  and  land  missile 
sites  with  the  first  blow,  and  he  might 
succeed  in  destroying  much  of  our  power 
to  retaliate.  It  would  be  a  stupendous 
task,  and  probably  an  impossible  one. 
however,  to  locate  and  destroy  this  silent 
submarine  force  afloat  under  the  seven 
seas.  The  imdetected  presence  of  even 
one  or  two  missile  submarines  would  be 
enough  to  strike  back,  and  the  punish- 
ment would  be  swift  and  terrible.  Re- 
gardless of  world  satellites,  interoonti- 
nental  missUes.  and  the  whole  appalling 
list  of  scientific  weapons,  it  is  almost  safe 
to  assert  that  no  power  would  dare  to 
stage  a  sneak  attack  upon  us  if  we  were 
equipped  with  a  fieet  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines, and  that  is  one  defense  that 
we  can't  afford  not  to  have. 

Anottier  important  advantage  is  that 
the  submarine  as  a  launching  base  would 
not  be  located  on  the  soil  of  any  coimtry 
nor  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  any 
other  nation.    Many  of  our  most  vital 
air  bases  and  military  and  naval  Instal- 
lations are  now  of  necessity  located  in 
foreign  countries,  with  all  the  resulting 
dangers  and  disadvantages.   Despite  the 
treaties  we  have,  these  bases  cannot  be 
insulated  from  political  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  those  countries.    A 
new  imfriendly  government  could  force 
us  out,  T"ft^"g  the  bases  useless  for  our 
defense,  or  worse,  a  bastion  for  the  en- 
emy, ready-made  at  our  expense.    Lo- 
cating our  intermediate-range  missiles 
on  for^gn  bases  will  magnify  this  prob- 
lem.    Our  land-based  IRBM's  are  no 
protection  against  the  Commimlst  dic- 
tators unless  thev  are  nlaced  In  nations 
adjacent  to  them,  so  we  have  offered 
them  to  the  NATO  countries.    Soimds  of 
the  resulting  controversy  can  be  heard 
in  some  of  the  nations  of  northern  Eu- 
rope Inclxiding  those  of  our  staimchest 
friends.     The   location   of   any  of  our 
bases  in  a  coxmtry  makes  that  country  a 
target  for  the  enemy,  and  is  bound  to 
arouse  misgivings.     Placement  of  mis- 
siles in  Europe  confronting  similar  Rus- 
sian missiles  gives  rise  to  many  compli- 
cations and  presents   Communist  agi- 
tators with  i4>pealing  Issues  for  stirring 
up  trouble. 

The  missile-carrying  submarines  would 
cause  none  of  these  complications, 
would  place  no  strain  on  our  diplomacy, 
would  not  require  armies  of  land-based 
troops  to  gu£u4  them,  nor  would  they 
necessitate  huge  payments  of  foreign  aid 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  them.  Each 
one  of  them  would  be  an  almost  impreg- 


nable outpost  of  our  own  Nation  under 
our  own  flag,  virtually  immune  from  de-  ^ 
tectlon  and  destruction,  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  to  provide,  to  man,  and  to  main- 
tain. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  advantage  of 
the  missile-firing  submarine  over  the  air- 
craft carrier. 

The  colossal  aircraft  carriers  now 
under  construction  are  highly  expensive. 
The  nuclear-powered  carrier  authorised 
by  Congress  last  year  will  cost  over  $300 
million.  Another  $100  million  will  be 
required  to  equip  It  with  the  planes  it 
must  carry,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  more  must  be  provided  for  its 
escort  and  supporting  ships.  The  total 
cost  of  a  carrier  task  force  is  probably 
nearly  one  billion  dollars.  "The  con- 
tinuing cost  of  manning  it  and  main- 
taining it  is  enormous. 

Are  we  getting  our  money's  worth  f^m 
the  giant  carrier,  or  more  correctly,  when 
the  carrier  is  finally  built,  outfitted,  and 
equipped— in  3  or  4  years — ^will  it  be 
anything  more  than  a  white  elephant  or 
a  museum  piece  too  big  for  any  mu- 
seum? 

Two  or  three  Polaris  sutoiarlnes  eaa 
strike  the  enemy  as  hard  and  do  It  at 
much  smaller  cost  and  with  far  less  risk. 
Advocates  of  the  supercarrier  have 
long  claimed  that  its  great  speed  and 
maneuverability  plus  its  defense  arma- 
ment render  it  almost  invulnerable  to 
enemy  attack.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago.  the  Navy  was 
devoting  a  sizable  portion  of  its  funds 
for  research  and  development  to  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  carrier.  We 
have  spent  large  siuns  of  money  in  con- 
stantly seeking  measures  for  its  protec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  if  we  think  the  Rus- 
sians cannot  devise  a  missile  which  can 
find  Its  way  to  85,000  tons  of  steel  sitting 
up  in  the  middle  of  an  empty  ocean,  then 
we  are  once  more  underestimating  their 
abilities. 

Continued  reliance  on  carriers  can  only 
mean  that  we  are  preparing  to  fight  the 
next  war  with  the  weapons  of  the  last 
Aircraft  carriers  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  have  their  important  uses.    We  shall 
need  them  for  antisubmarine  warfare, 
for  close  support  of  troop  landings,  and 
for  use  with  other  conventional,  and  lim- 
ited nuclear  weaiMns  in  brush-fire  con- 
flicts which  may  occur  and  in  which  we 
do  not  want  to  precipitate  all-out  nu- 
clear warfare.    The  uses  of  the  carrier, 
however,  bid  fair  to  become  progressively 
more  limited  as  missiles  are  developed, 
and  the  giant  carriers  that  we  are  now 
planning  can  well  go  the  same  way  that 
the  battleship  went.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  money  we  are  devoting  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  used  to  speed  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fleet  of  misslle-flring  atomic 
submarines,  and  that  every  dollar  spent 
for  them  win  buy  more  security  than 
ten  spent  for  supercarriers. 

One  more  brief  comparison.  I  have 
mentioned  the  land-based  launching 
sites,  the  intermediate  ballistic  missiles, 
and  the  hoped-for  intercontinental  mis- 
sile. Certainly  these  weapons  are  im- 
portant, and  we  must  not  be  outstripped 
In  acquiring  and  perfecting  them.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
launching  sites  are  bound  to  loom  up 
like  sitting  ducks  and  that  It  Is  a  slow. 
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complex,  and  cumbersome  process  to 
launch  a  migbty  mlsiile  from  one  of  ttiese 
huge  bases.  One  need  not  be  an  expert 
to  conclude  that  they  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  being  knocked  out  before 
they  can  strike  than  the  mlsslle-earrylng 
submarine  speeding  quietly  beneath  the 
sea.  Bnemy  missile  bases  are  similarly 
vulnerable.  For  instance.  If  the  Russians 
establish  a  missile  base,  as  they  well 
might,  on  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula 
near  the  Bering  Sea,  their  5,000-mile 
missile  could  reach  almost  any  target  on 
our  continent.  Yet  this  base  could  be 
knocked  out  with  a  single  missile 
launched  from  a  submarine,  even  one  of 
the  submarines  with  our  fleet  right  now. 
Compare  the  cost  of  that  missile  sub> 
marine  with  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  on  air  bases, 
early  warning  radar  networks,  dispersal 
of  industries,  and  all  our  civil  defense. 

WHAT  PBOGBCSS   HAVS  WX  MADE? 

What  progress  have  we  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  missile-firing  sub- 
marine force? 

The  Navy  began  the  task  of  converting 
a  conventional  submarine  to  fire  g\iided 
missiles  seven  years  ago.  Others  have 
been  converted  since  that  time.  I  shall 
not  mention  the  exact  number,  although 
I  believe  it  Is  well  known  and  a  matter 
of  record.  These  are  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned  as  being  already  with  the  fleet, 
equipped  and  ready  to  fire  the  Regulus 
missile. 

The  first  nuclear  submarine  especially 
designed  for  guided  missiles  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1956  at  a  cost  of  $61 
million.  It  is  the  SSGN  Halibut  now 
scheduled  for  completion  late  in 
1959.  Three  additional  nuclear-powered, 
guided-missile  submarines  were  author. 
ized  by  Congress  last  year.  These  are 
imder  design,  and  component  parts  are 
being  constructed,  but  the  keels  have  not 
yet  been  laid.  In  fact,  one  of  them  has 
not  yet  been  assigned  to  a  shipyard. 
These  three  submarines  are  all  being  de- 
signed for  the  improved  Regulus  II 
guided  missile,  not  the  Polaris  ballistic 
missile. 

The  supplemental  budget  now  before 
us  carries  appropriations  for  three  more 
atomic  submarines  designed  for  the 
Polaris.  There  are  no  funds  for  addition- 
al missile-firing  submarines  included  in 
the  regular  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  but  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  have 
Indicated  that  they  may  request  money 
for  six  additional  Polaris  sul^  as  soon  as 
they  feel  justified  by  technical  develop- 
ments. (Hearings  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  on  Supplemental 
Defense  Appropriations  for  1958,  pages 
208-209.) 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  not  defi- 
nitely known  that  the  Russians  possess 
any  completed  atomic-poWered  subma- 
rines. Their  fleet  of  conventional  sub- 
marines, however,  is  believed  to  be  five 
times  as  many  as  ours,  and  a  certain 
number  of  them  are  said  to  be  equipped 
to  launch  at  least  500-mile  missiles. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
knowing  something  of  our  submarine 
shipyard  at  Portsmouth,  I  take  pride  in 
pointing  out  that  this  Nation  has  one 

substantial  advantage.   Only  two  ship- 


yards In  the  world  are  known  to  hav< 
actually  completed  and  launched  nu 
clear-powered  submarines.    One  Is  tl 
Electric  Boat  Company  at  Oroton.  Co] 
nectlcut,  and  the  other  Is  the  Portemoutl 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  Naval  Shipyard 
Mare  Island,  California,  Is  well  advane 
in  the  technology  of  nuclear-submarln^ 
construction  and  about  to  latmch  it  i 
first.    Nuclear  submarines  are  alreadr 
assigned  to  private  shipyards  at  Newpoi ; 
News,  Virginia,  and  Pascagoula,  Missli  • 
sippi.    However,  it  would  be  fatuous  t  > 
assiune  that  the  Soviets  are  not  well  op 
their   way   toward   the   completion 
atomic-powered  subs. 
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The    first    of    our    nuclear-powere* 
guided-missile  submarines  will   not 
completed  until  late  next  year.    It  is  tl 
only  submarine  of  its  kind  now  actual! 
imder  construction  except  for  componei 
parts.    We  haven't  started  the  ballistj 
missile  submarine   (Polaris).     The 
three  are  before  the  Senate  for  author! 
zation  this  very  day. 

Admiral  Burke  has  declared  that 
Polaris  missile  will  be  available  and  rea( 
for  our  ships  in  1960.     Unless  we  mo^ 
much  faster  than  we  have  yet,  we  shi 
not  have  the  ships  to  put  them  in. 

Must  the  Polaris  sit  around  and  Wi 
for  the  submarines  to  be  finished?  Mote 
important,  can  we  expect  the  Russians  lo 
wait  while  we  catch  up  with  ourselves? 
National  security  demands  that  we  hate 
a  maximum  number  of  undersea  missue 
ships  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  every  sub- 
marine shipyard  we  have  which  is  skilled 
and  ready  should  be  immediately  working 
at  full  capacity  designing  and  building 
this  key  weapon.  The  Vinson-Trammel 
Act  (title  34,  United  States  Code,  sectiqn 
495)  requires  that  naval  vessels  be  alter- 
nated between  naval  and  private  ship- 
yards unless  the  President  determines 
that  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest.  I  hope  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  President  will  review  appl- 
cation  of  this  1934  law  so  that  full  and 
immediate  use  can  be  made  of  the  naval 
shipyards  at  Portsmouth  and  Ma^'e 
Island,  which  are  already  qualified  and 
experienced  to  build  atomic-powered  su|>- 
marines.  Full  use  of  the  Electric  Boat 
yard  should,  of  course,  also  be  made,  |is 
well  as  other  yards  as  soon  as  they  ac- 
quire the  necessary  experience  and  skip. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  for  our  national 
security  that  our  own  naval  shipyards  tit 
Portsmouth  and  Mare  Island  do  all  tie 
design  work  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
marines built  by  them  in  order  that  tie 
necessary  experience  and  skill  may  be 
developed  and  preserved  for  this  vit^l 
program.  T 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  tie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  making 
an  excellent  presentation  on  a  tremen- 
dously important  subject.  About  j  3 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spendlmg 
a  few  days  at  the  Mare  Island  Shipyard  n 
California,  at  the  time  the  construction 
of  an  atomic  submarine  was  awarded  bo 
that  great  shipyard.  I  remember  thit 
at  that  time,  as  well  as  in  subsequeit 


visits,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  oh  the 
part  of  the  men  in  the  naval  service  and 
civilians  who  looked  forward  to  thf  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  new  tybe  of 
nuclear  construction.  [ 

The  Senator  points  up  tery  strongly 
indeed,  the  means  by  which  the  Amcfe'ican 
Navy  can  continue  to  gain  in  poner  to 
discharge  her  role,  if  necessary,  it  the 
defense  of  the  security  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  require. 

The  Senator  is  a  very  able  and  per- 
suasive advocate  for  the  maximum  con- 
struction of  nuclear  submarines,  ijfore- 
over,  he  is  a  very  persuasive  representa- 
tive of  the  State  which  he  has  the 
honor  in  part  to  represent  in  the;  Sen- 
ate. Occasionally  he  becomes  a  i  little 
more  persuasive  than  some  of  us  i  from 
the  West,  who  are  proud  of  our  own 
Mare  Island  Shipyard,  might  {want. 
However.  I  congratulate  him  oil  his 
presentation.  | 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Sector 
from  California  mean  by  that  thkt  he 
objects  to  the  Senator  from  New  ^mp- 
shire  trying  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard  gets  its  full  bshare 
of  the  design  work  for  submarines  which 
it  builds? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  at  all;  t^  the 
contrary,  I  applaud  what  the  Sdnator 
has  said  and  the  manner  in  whl(h  he 
has  said  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  comments  aikd  his 
statement  that  the  national  security 
demands  the  maximum  construction  of 
this  tremendously  potent  new  weapon  to 
give  the  American  Navy  the  additional 
strength  which  it  needs.  I 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  il  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  weapon  \s  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  security 
of  this  coimtry  and  the  peace  Of  the 
world  that  I  am  speaking  today  in  the 
interest  purely  of  its  vital  necessity  to 
the  national  defense.  This  is  no  time  for 
us  to  be  quibbling  about  what  shjpyard 
gets  what  contract.  I  think.  rat| 
is  time  to  make  certain  that  both 
great  national  naval  shipyards  d^ 
to  submarines,  the  fine  shipyard 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senatoil 
California  and  the  fine  shipyard 
oldest  one  in  the  country,  in  mi 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Poi 
should  have  all  that  they  can  de,  and 
should  be  doing  all  that  they  cnn  for 
our  national  defense. 

One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
I  think  every  qualified  shipyard  ihould 
be  designing  these  submarines  as  they 
are  perfected  and  as  their  designs  pro- 
gress. It  is  vitally  necessary  thit  not 
one.  but  all  our  shipyards,  both 'naval 
and  private  which  participate.  Should 
develop,  maintain,  and  keep  the  faeces- 
sary  experience  and  skills  to  db  this 
work,  not  simply  for  now,  but  f^r  the 
future,  because  this  is  one  weapon  which, 
I  venture  to  predict,  will  not  soon  pass, 
but  will  be  with  us  and  will  be  a  vital 
weapon  In  our  arsenal  for  manyl  years 
in  the  future.  ( 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  venture  to  hope  also 
that  both  these  great  shipyards  nsay  be 
utilized  to  their  maximum  capa(^lty  in 
this  endeavor. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
California  in  that  sentiment. 

I  beUeve  we  should  abandon  plans  for 
construction  of  any  future  giant  aircraft 
carriers  and  that  careful  oonslderatlon 
be  given  to  ths  posslMUtjr  of  eaooelinff 
the  giant  carrier  autbortced  last  year. 
The  funds  thus  released  should  be  used 
to  step  up  our  missile-carrying  subma- 
rine fleet. 

COIfCLVHOW 

"^ "^r.  President,  in  eonclusion.  let  me 
summarize  in  capsule  form  the  argu- 
ments for  greater  concentration  on  the 
missile-firing  submarine. 

1.  With  the  Regulus  guided  missile 
already  in  our  arsenal  and  conventional 
submarines  available,  rapid  conversions 
could  give  us  the  immediate  deterrent 
strength  to  prevent  our  being  attacked 
regardless  of  what  may  develop  in  the 
field  of  earth  satellites  and  interconti- 
nental missiles.  Winston  Churchill  once 
said: 

If  we  can  stave  off  a  world  conflict  f <»'  even 
6  or  10  years,  all  sorts  of  things  may  happen. 
A  new  breese  may  blow  upon  this  troubled 
world. 

At  all  costs  we  must  have  the  power  to 
deter  aggression  and  maintain  peace 
while  we  struggle  for  disarmament  and 
better  world  imderstanding. 

2.  The  missile-firing  submarine  is  not 
only  a  ready  solution  for  our  temporary 
security,  but  it  is  the  key  weapon  for  our 
permanent  defense.  It  is  the  weapon  of 
tomorrow. 

3.  The  missile-firing  submarine  Is  the 
best  defense  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we  do  not  wreck 
our  economy  in  striving  for  national 
defense. 

4.  The  mlssile-flrlng  submarine  is  the 
safest  investment  because  it  is  less 
likely  to  be  spotted  and  destroyed  than 
the  costly  carriers  and  expensive  land 
bases. 

5.  The  missile-firing  submarine  will 
provide  us  with  global  defense  and 
striking  power  anywhere  in  the  world 
without  the  strain  on  our  diplomatic  re- 
lations, and  the  risk  of  destruction  en- 
tailed in  locating  more  bases  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRomnr  in  the  chair).  The  Chair 
wishes  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  his 
speech  concerning  the  Nautilus  subma- 
rine and  the  Polaris.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  is  also  familiar  with 
the  great  work  the  Navy  hw  done  in  this 
program,  and  agrees  completely  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  The  Chair 
commends  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  the  attention  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  most  important  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distta- 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  is 
now  occupying  the  chair,  for  his  com- 
mendation. I  am  happy  that  the  Sena- 
tor, with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
our  national  defense,  agrees  with  my 
position. 

FEDERAL  INCENTIVE  TO  STATES  TO 
CONTROL  OUTDOOR  ADVERTIS- 
INQ  ON  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  amaalng  aftermaths  of  the  de- 


pression and  World  War  n  is  the  degree 
to  which  ths  United  States  has  become 
a  Nation  of  people  who  seem  to  be  In- 
eessently  on  the  go. 

The  trend  toward  shorter  work  weeks 
and  more  leisure  time,  higher  standards 
of  living  with  greater  family  resources 
for  recreation  and  travel,  migration  and 
development  of  new  communities,  and 
mechanical  improvements  In  motor  ve- 
hicles all  combine  to  keep  Americans  on 
the  move. 

Several  years  ago  the  consequences  of 
this  modem  habit  began  causing  con- 
cern all  over  our  Nation.  Around  the 
family  table  or  fireplace,  in  the  clubs 
and  offices,  everywhere,  people  grew  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  ghastly  toll 
which  higher  speeds,  increased  hours 
behind  the  wheel,  congested  traffic,  and 
poorly  planned  or  constructed  routes 
cost  our  Nation  annually  in  deaths,  m- 
Juries,  and  property  losses. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  what  for- 
merly had  been  primarily  a  State  and 
local  responsibility — the  planning,  engi- 
neering, and  construction  of  highways — 
now  has  grown  into  a  national  problem 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
distinct  obligation. 

As  Americans  have  turned  more  and 
more  toward  the  automobile,  the  bus, 
and  the  trailer  to  get  to  some  other 
place,  so  also  have  farmers  and  industry 
come  to  count  on  motor  trucks  to  bring 
them  raw  materials  and  to  distribute 
their  products.  Beyond  that,  while  the 
airplane  now  occupies  the  center  of  at- 
tention among  military  planners  think- 
ing about  moving  large  numbers  of  men 
and  huge  volumes  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  distant  p>oints,  our  national  de- 
fense takes  it  for  granted  that  rubber- 
tired  vehicles  will  play  a  major  role  in 
mobilizing  for  any  eventuality  and  for 
resisting  any  aggressor  who  might  be  so 
misgiiided  or  power-hungry  as  to  under- 
take hostilities  against  either  us  or 
friendly  nations  with  whom  the  United 
States  is  associated  in  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  and  democratic  principles. 

With  this  background,  the  President 
and  Congress,  in  the  last  few  years,  took 
a  series  of  steps  to  discharge  a  newly 
recognized    national    responsibility    of 
aiding  and  safeguarding  Americans  in 
moving    their    persons,    their    families, 
their   possessions,   and   their  products. 
The  President  appointed  a  distinguished 
commission  headed  by  a  great  veteran 
of  World  War  n  to  survey  the  Nation's 
need  and  to  measure  our  capacity  to 
meet  the  national  requirements.    Con- 
gress authorized  a  new  tjrpe  of  long- 
range  Federal  aid  highway  construction 
program,  one  we  hoped  could  be  com- 
pleted in   13  years  and  which  would 
satisfy  the  basic  demand  for  efficient, 
durable,  and  safe  routes  comprising  a 
network  linking  the  maximum  number 
of  major  cities  and  State  capitals,  de- 
signed to  serve  in  both  peace  and  war. 
In  measuring  the  requirements  and  the 
capacity,  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Congress  paid  most  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  dollars.    Roads  engineered  and 
built  to  stand  the  pounding  and  carry 
the  volimie  of  traffic  cost  immense  sums 
Of  money.    The  national  demand  for  im- 
proved safety  Increases  the  prices  which 


must  be  paid  In  many  ways.  In  routing 
and  designing  and  bulUUng. 

These  considerations  rightfully  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  study  and  atten- 
tion. We  are  and  must  be  oonoemed 
with  our  flnanolal  ablUty.  with  safety, 
with  adequacy,  and  with  durability. 

But  the  question  more  recently  has 
arisen:  Why  should  we  not  also  be  con- 
cerned with  preserving  the  beauty  of 
America  through  which  will  now  be 
threaded  41,000  miles  of  American  high- 
ways, representing  a  multi-billion-doUar 
outlay  of  the  people's  money?  Our  Na- 
tional Interstate  Highway  System  will 
strike  boldly  through  sections  which  at 
present  no  roads  traverse.  New  routes 
will  go  up  hill  and  down  dale,  across 
fields  and  through  woods,  skirting  thickly 
settled  neighborhoods,  crowded  down- 
town business  sections,  and  concentrated 
industrial  areas. 

An  average  American  in  a  decade  or  so 
hence  expects  to  take  his  vacation,  visit 
friends  and  relatives,  seek  sport  and  rec- 
reation by  driving  on  throughways  and 
freeways  not  now  in  existence.  He  hopes 
to  enjoy  scenery  and  vistas  on  which  his 
gaze  has  never  fallen.  He  trusts  that  his 
travels  will  refresh  him  and  entertain 
him. 

Like  my  fellow  Americans.  I  rely  upon 
and  benefit  from  advertising.  The  avail- 
ability of  products  and  services  is  im- 
portant to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  me 
and  to  our  way  of  living.  The  printed, 
pictured,  and  spoken  Information  about 
how  and  where  they  may  be  found  and 
of  their  unique  merits  and  advantages 
influences  both  you  and  me  daily,  and 
sometimes  hourly.  Our  business  and  in- 
dustry count  on,  and  must  employ,  ad- 
vertising if  they  are  to  succeed  and  to 
continue. 

But,  at  times,  all  of  us  like  to  get  away 
from  advertising  and  from  commer- 
cialization. Often,  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  hop  in  the  family  car 
and  take  a  drive.  Frequently  we  resent 
intrusions  on  our  privacy  or  our  soU- 
tude  or  our  mental  comfort  with  mes- 
sages, admonitions,  or  enticements.  At 
least,  when  traveling  by  automobile  or 
by  bus,  we  should  be  spared  the  strain 
and  sometimes  the  depressing  effect  of 
wood  tmd  paper  curtains  of  advertising 
which  unfortunately  screen  too  many 
miles  of  our  existing  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  c(Hicluded  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  novel  but  a  necessary  step  to  en- 
courage States  to  protect  the  spiritual 
and  the  esthetic  opiK>rtunities  of  our  peo- 
ple by  undertaking  to  safegviard  otir  new 
41.000-mile  Interstate  Highway  System 
from  billboard  blight.  I  also  feel  that 
such  action  will  contribute  to  safety,  one 
of  the  goals  of  this  program,  because  all 
too  often  vital  route  Information  or  cau- 
tionary signs  are  obscured  by,  or  are  dif- 
ficult to  spot  in  mazes  and  waUs  of  post- 
ers and  billboards. 

On  this  basis,  I  have  been  searching 
for  a  formula  by  which  our  National 
Government  may  help  solve  the  problem 
of  averting  billboard  blight.  In  this,  my 
feeling  that  Congress  must  act.  and 
must  act  quickly,  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  stand  of  our  Chief  Executive. 
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In  bds  bndset  messace  earlier  ttii* 
month,  President  Biaenhower  said: 

Prompt  •nactment  of  legislation  to  con- 
trol advertlslog  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  also  reeommearded. 

In  addition,  on  January  15.  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  to  Major  General  U. 
S.  Grant,  retired,  president  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, a  letter  in  which  the  President 
stated  his  views  on  this  subject.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  i>rinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

DsAB  General  Ge&kt:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  informing  me  of  your  feeling  that 
legislation  Is  ileeded  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  billboards  on  certain  private 
property  abutting  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

As  you  may  know.  Z  again  expressed  my 
oonoem  about  this  problem  in  my  budget 
message  just  submitted  to  the  Ck^ngress. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  activity  must  be 
oontzx^ed  and  regulated  If  the  public  is  to 
have  the  safe  driving  conditions  and  siur- 
roxindlngs  contemplated  by  the  high  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  Interstate  System. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  control  and 
regulation  of  outdoor  advertising  be  left  to 
the  States.  I  believe  that  Federal  legislation 
on  the  subject  Is  necessary  to  assure  effec- 
tive State  action.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce last  year  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  which  would  eceompllsh  this  ob- 
jective and  the  Secretary  again  reiterated 
the  administration's  position  before  the 
Soboonunlttee  on  Public  Roads  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  last  week. 

It  la  earnestly  hoped  that  consideration  of 
this  important  problem  by  the  Congress  this 
■asslMa  will  resiilt  in  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
•xUts. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D.   EXSENHOWEB. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  believes 
Congress  should  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  41.000-mile  net- 
work, which,  when  completed,  will  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $37  billion  of 
the  people's  money.  This  Is  soun'l 
business,  to  my  mind.  Roughly.  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  this 
great  interwoven  web  of  high-speed, 
large-capacity  routes  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  only  pru- 
dent and  just,  in  view  of  the  outlay  com- 
ing from  the  National  Treasury,  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  interest  itself  in 
assuring-  all  users  of  these  highways  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  enjoy  thfe  views 
and  vistas  of  tlie  country  through  which 
the  new  highways  will  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  some 
comments  which  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Weeks  made  last  year,  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  ask  unani- 
moos  consent  that  those  comments  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcobd,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  staie- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Skcretabt  or  Oom: 

Weeks 
The  Federal   Goverronent  does   not 
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aot  have 


authority  to  control  advertising  along  the 
system.  The  General  Counsel  of  the 
partment  ruled  In  an  opinion  dated  Feb: 
19,  1957.  copies  of  which  were  provid< 
the  members  of  your  committee,  that 
eral  funds  may  not  participate  in  the 
of  acquiring  advert'r.ing  rights  except  In 
tain  limited  Instances,  \mder  section  nl  of 
tiie  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1940,  where  the 
acquisition  of  such  rights  alone  would  >  be 
sufficient  for  preservation  of  the  nat\|ral 
beauty.  The  General  Counsel  also  ruled  In 
the  opinion  that  the  Federal-aid  highway 
laws  do  not  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  acquire  advertising  easements  with 
Federal-e.ld  highway  funds.  1 

Despite  this  lack  of  authority,  there  Is 
widespread  feeling  throughout  the  coxuitry 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  an  oirtl- 
gatlon  to  take  action  assuring  the  control  of 
advertising  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  ays- 
tem.  This  is  based  largely  on  the  fact  t  lat 
highway-user  taxes,  collected  by  the  Pedi  ral 
Government,  will  provide  90  cents  out 
every  dollar  spent  on  construction  of 
System. 


of 
(the 


However,  It  Is  recognized  that  this  obll  sa- 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  Lis- 
charged  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  :  ils- 
toric  rights  of  the  States.  The  draft  legi  ila- 
tlon  which  we  have  submitted  would  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  establishment  of  a  national  ]  lol- 
Icy  that  recognizes  the  Interests  of  luie 
States.  This  legislation  would  require  appli- 
cation of  vhe  national  policy  to  federally 
owned  or  controlled  lands  along  the  Inter- 
state System  and  would  provide  an  Incentive 
for  action  by  the  States  with  respect  to  oltier 
lands.  [ 

The  draft  legislation  would  declare  It  id  be 
the  national  policy  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  preserve  scenic  beauty  adjacent  to  jthe 
Interstate  System,  safeguard  public  tra|?el, 
promote  Interstate  commerce  and  protect  jthe 
public  investment  in  the  Interstate  System. 
The  policy  calls  for  the  control  of  advertis- 
ing that  can  be  seen  from  the  Interstate 
System  within  600  feet  of  the  nearest  eSge 
of  the  paved  surface.  The  policy  would  i  ler- 
mlt  signs  of  an  official  nature,  signs  adver- 
tising the  sale  or  lease  of  property  vitx>n 
which  they  are  located,  and  signs  adve^is- 
ing  activities  being  coiKlucted  upon  {the 
property  on  which  they  are  located.  State 
and  local  zoning  laws  would  be  recognlze4  by 
permitting  advertising  In  areas  actuiilly 
zoned  industrial  or  commercial.  The  policy 
would  prohibit  all  other  signs  within  |Uie 
controlled  area. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President, 
regulation  and  control  of  outdoor 
vertising  contemplates,  of  course,  the 
regulation  of  private  property,  ratier 
than  the  use  of  highway  rights-of-M  ay. 
This  is,  in  my  view,  a  proper  function  for 
State  and  local  government. 

The  proposed  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced constitutes  incentive  legislation; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  establish  a  poucy 
of  incentive  payments  to  States  wmch 
would  actually  participate  in  a  natiohal 
policy  of  preserving  the  scenic  beautiof 
nature  through  which  the  Interstate  i  iid 
Defense  Highway  System  would  run,  I 
believe  this  policy  to  be  in  the  intei  est 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  Havfng 
said  that,  I  want  to  add  that  the  drafting 
of  legislation  on  tills  subject  has  b^ 


extremely  difficult,  from  the  stai^dpotnt 
both  of  policy  involved  and  of  th0  law. 

For  example,  the  historic  metthod  of 
the  Federal  Government,  when  dealing 
with  State  or  local  problems,  has  been 
to  deal  with  the  48  State  governments, 
never  with  the  counties  or  the  cities 
across  the  Nation.  The  obvious  reason 
is  the  comparative  administrative  ease 
when  the  Government  deals  with  the  48 
State  governments,  rather  than  the  un-" 
questionably  insurmountable  administra- 
tive difficulties  of  dealing  with  thousands 
of  local  governmental  units. 

The  law  governing  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  follows  the  historic  battern 
of  dealing  with  the  States,  not  with  po- 
litical subdivisions.  Each  State  govern- 
ment makes  its  own  plans,  under  Federal 
law,  for  interstate  highway  routes,  and, 
by  contract,  proceeds  to  have  the  new 
S3^stem  constructed  to  the  st^dards 
which  the  Federal  law  envisions.  {I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  the  same  administra- 
tive pattern  should  be  the  basis  pf  Fed- 
eral legislation  offering  to  Stated  incen- 
tives to  regulate  outdoor  advertising  on 
land  adjacent  to  the  system.  But  this 
decision,  if  it  is  valid,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
raises  some  very  difficult  problems. 

Some  States  of  the  Union  have  consti- 
tutional provisions  creating  so-called 
"home  rule."  My  own  State  of  California 
is  an  example  of  a  home-rule  Statje.  Our 
State's  constitution  provides,  in  part,  for 
the  creation  of  municipalities  in: the  in- 
stances in  which  a  majority  of  tpe  citi- 
zens in  a  given  area  wish  to  make  of 
their  community  an  incorporated  city. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  California  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  heme  rule  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  pai^  of  my 
remarks.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord, 

as  follows:  I 

I 
Excerpt  Phom  Article  11,  SrcnoN  6  Fkom 
CowsTrnmoK,  State  of  Cautobmia 

Sec.  6.  Municipal  corporations:  Corpora- 
tions for  municipal  piu-poees  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  laws,  but  the  Legislature 
Ehall,  by  general  laws,  provide  for  the  In- 
corporation, organization,  and  classtficatlon, 
in  proportion  to  population,  of  cities  and 
towns,  which  laws  may  be  altered,  a^nended. 
or  repealed;  and  the  legislature  tnay,  by 
general  laws,  provide  for  the  perfomiance  by 
county  officers  of  certain  of  the  municipal 
functions^  of  cities  and  towns  so  Incorpo- 
rated, whenever  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
any  such  city  or  town  voting  at  a  general  or 
special  election  shall  so  determine.  Citlea 
and  towns  heretofore  organized  or  Incorpo- 
rated may  become  organized  under  the  gen- 
eral laws  passed  for  that  purpose,  \fhenever 
a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  at  a  general 
election  shall  so  determine,  and  shall  organ- 
tee  In  conformity  therewith.  Cittes  and 
towns  hereafter  organized  under  icharters 
framed  and  adopted  by  authority  of  this 
constitution  are  hereby  empowered,  and 
cities  and  towns  heretofore  organizeil  by  au- 
thority of  this  constitution  may  amend 
their  charters  In  the  manner  authorized  by 
this  constitution  so  as  to  become :  likewise 
empowered  hereunder,  to  make  and  enforce 
all  laws  and  regulations  In  respect  td  munlc- 
Ipid  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  provided  In  their  several 
charters,  and  in  respect  to  other  matters 
they  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by 
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general  law*.  Oltlee  and  to>wns  heretofore  or 
hereafter  organised  by  authority  of  this 
constitution  may,  by  charter  provision  or 
amendment,  provide  for  the  performance  by 
county  officers  at  cotaln  of  their  municipal 
functions,  whenever  the  discharge  of  such 
municipal  fimctions  by  county  officers  Is 
authorized  by  general  laws  or  by  the  provi- 
sions of  a  county  charter  framed  and 
adopted  by  authority  of  this  constitution. 
(Amended  Nov.  S.  1896;  Nov.  3,  1914.) 
(West's  Annotated  Calif omla  Codes,  arte,  fi- 
ll, p.  626.) 

Mr.  KUCHM.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  home-rule  concept  has  promoted 
good  government  in  California.  Under 
it,  people  in  various  areas  are  able  to 
form  Incorporated  cities  to  govern  them- 
selves and  to  exercise  their  police  power 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
own  people.  In  California,  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  dealing  with  the  use 
of  property  has  alwajrs  been  recognized 
primarily  as  a  fimction  of  local  govern- 
ment. Thus,  when  our  forward-looking 
California  State  government  adopted 
regulatory  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
outdoor  advertising,  the  act  by  its  terms 
was  made  applicable  only  to  unincor- 
porated territory.  I  think  our  cities 
have  discharged  very  well  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  field  of  regulation  of  the 
use  of  private  property. 

In  a  number  of  cases  in  California,  the 
validity  of  the  home-rule  constitutional 
rrovision  has  been  established — as,  for 
example,  in  the  foUowinig  cases:  City  of 
Grass  Valley  v.  WtUkinshaw  ((1950)  212 
P.  2d  894,  34  C.  2d  595) :  City  of  Oakland 
V.  WiUiams  ((1940)  103  P.  2d  168,  15  C.  2d 
542) :  Mefford  v.  City  of  Tulare  ((1951) 
228  P.  2d  847.  102  C.  A.  2d  919).  It  was 
said: 

In  reepect  to  municipal  affairs  a  city  under 
a  home-rule  charter  Is  not  subject  to  general 
law  except  as  the  charter  msy  provide,  and 
In  construing  the  charter  restrictions  on 
exercise  of  mimlclpal  power  will  not  be 
implied. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  State 
Government  of  California  under  its  con- 
stitution can  exercise  its  authority  in 
the  field  of  property  use  only  in  the 
areas  of  my  State  which  lie  outside  in- 
corporated cities.    Thus,  imder  any  Fed- 
eral incentive  legislation  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  incentive 
payments  to  States  which  followed  a 
National     policy     of     beautiflcation,     a 
home-rule   State,    such    as    California, 
could  bind  itself  only  to  the  part  of 
California  lying  outside  of  our  home- 
rule  communities.    Not  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
Is  contemplated  for  municipalities.    Ob- 
viously, in  my  State  and  in  every  other 
State,  the  great  bulk  of  the  interstate 
mileajre  will  be  in  the  vast  expanses  of 
open    space    through    mountains    and 
vallejrs  and  plains  lying  outside  of  in- 
corporated communities.    From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  therefore,  the  interstate 
mileage  located  within  cities  is  not  of 
the  highest  importance  when  we  think 
of  beautiflcation.    Indeed,  I  venture  to 
suggest    that    much    of    the    interstate 
mileage  within  cities  will  traverse  indus- 
trial  areas   and  business  or  commer- 
cial districts  which  would  not  present  an 
opportunity  to  preserve  scenic  beauty. 


and  which  probably  would  present  littie 
opportunity  to  create  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  a  State  by  the  action 
of  Its  people  could  abandon  State  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  home  rule.  I 
doubt  that  they  would  do  so;  and.  for 
myself,  I  do  not  believe  they  should. 
Thus.  I  have  concluded  that  Federal  in- 
centive legislation  should  run  only  to 
State  governments,  and  not  to  local  in- 
corporated cities.  If  we  can  give  each 
State  an  incentive  to  preserve  the 
scenic  values  of  the  land  area  outside  of 
densely  populated  communities,  we  shall 
have  gone  a  long  way,  and  shall  have 
done  so  in  a  realistic  manner,  to  main- 
tain the  aesthetic  values  which  right- 
fully are  the  concern  of  all  of  us. 

Thus,  I  have  drafted  proposed  legis- 
lation lajring  down  a  national  policy 
and  inviting  State  cooperation,  except 
to  the  mileage  of  the  ss^tem  lying  with- 
in home-rule  communities. 

Roughly  three-quarters  of  the  41,000- 
mile  system  will  be  constructed  on  com- 
pletely new  routes.  Here  is  the  area  in 
which  I  think  the  national  policy  of  pro- 
tection from  spoliation  should  most  par- 
ticularly apply.  Much  of  the  present 
interstate  system  in  your  State,  Mr. 
President,  and  in  mine  will  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  the  new  interstate  system. 
Where  great  new  interstate  thorough- 
fares are  built  on  land  newly  acquired. 
Federal  incentive  legislation  adopted  by 
the  Congress  now  would  present  to  each 
State  a  completely  new  opportunity  to 
enact  suitable  zoning  laws  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the 
system  where  there  is  beauty  to  preserve. 
Under  my  conc^t  of  legislation  in  this 
field.  States  would  have  the  good-faith 
responsibility  of  adopting  regulatory  leg- 
islation on  a  reasonable  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  policy  set  forth 
in  my  legislation.  And  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  each  State 
where  the  State  were  to  agree  to  carry 
out  that  national  policy.  Preserved, 
therefore,  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
its  good -faith  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining when  a  State  makes  itself  eligible 
for  incentive  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  mtroducing  be  set  forth  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  122  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  (70  Stat. 
374)  is  renumbered  section  123. 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
section  122,  as  follows: 

Sac.  122.  Areas    adjacent    to    the    Interstate 
S3rstem. 

(a)  National  policy:  To  promote  the 
safety,  convenience  and  enjojrment  of  pub- 
lic travel  and  the  free  flow  ot  Interstate 
commerce  and  to  protect  the  public  Inveet- 
ment  In  the  national  system  of  Interstate 
and  defense  highways.  It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  control  the  use  of  and 
to  lmi»\>ve  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 


system  by  eontromnc  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays  and  devices  adjacent  to  that  eya- 
tem.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  national 
policy  that  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays  or 
devices  within  600  feet  of  and  visible  (Tom 
the  main-traveled  way  of  aU  portions  of  the 
Interstate  system,  outside  of  Incorporated 
municipalities  located  upon  any  right-of- 
way  acquired  for  highway  purpoees  subse- 
quent to  July  1,  1966.  should  be  prohibited, 
except: 

(1)  Directional  or  other  official  signs  or 
notices  that  are  required  or  authorlaed  by 
Uw. 

(2)  Signs  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the  pro|>erty  upon  which  they  are  located. 

(3)  Signs  advertising  activities  being  con- 
ducted upon  the  property  on  which  such 
signs  are  located. 

(4)  Signs  erected  or  maintained  upon 
land  pursuant  to  specific  authorizing  State 
or  local  laws  or  regulations. 

(b)  Agreements:  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorlaed  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  State  highway  departments  to 
carry  out  the  national  poUcy  set  forth  la 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Federal  Share:  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  838),  the 
Federal  share  pajrable  on  account  of  any 
project  on  any  section  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem to  which  the  national  policy  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  applies, 
provided  for  by  funds  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  section  108  of  this  act,  shaU 
be  Increased  1  percent  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  If  an  agreement,  as  provided  for  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Is  entered 
into  prior  to  July  1.  1960:  Provided,  That 
such  Federal  share  shall  not  Include  any 
costs  incurred  In  carrying  out  any  such 
agreement. 

(d)  VThenever  any  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state system  is  located  upon  or  adjacent  to 
any  public  lands  or  res«-vatlons  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  make  such  arrangements  and  enter  into 
such  agreements  with  the  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  or  reservations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  na- 
tional policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  any  such  agency  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  fxiUy 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ta  this 
connection. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  109  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  shall  not  be  construed  as  granting 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce  to 
acquire  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  particularly  to  the  fourth  ex- 
ception which  is  included  in  the  national 
policy  statement  which  I  have  laid  down 
in  the  first  section.  That  exception  pre- 
serves to  the  States  their  authority  to 
pass  such  regulatory  laws  as  they  may 
desire  to.  And,  as  I  say,  where  thoae 
regulatory  laws  meet  the  policy  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  this  bill,  they  will 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  tt 
provides. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  my  staff's  thinking 
and  mine,  although  I  must  say  we  have 
had  the  benefit  of  recommendations  and 
criticisms  from  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Roads. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair,  reasonable,  and 
constructive  bill.  I  believe  it  would  aenre 
the  public  interest.  I  shall  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  it  before  the  Senate 
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Public  Works  Committee.  I  bdieve  it 
ought  to  be  oiacted  Into  law. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPFICEEl.  The  bfll 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bQl  (S.  3218)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Road  Act  approved  July  11. 
1916,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  control 
and  Improvement  of  areas  adjacent  to 
the  national  system  of  interstate  and  de- 
fense highways,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ku- 
cHXi.,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


THE     PLACING     OP     THE     UNITED 

STATES    ARMY    SATELLITE    INTO 

ORBIT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people,  and  indeed  millions  of 
others  throughout  the  world,  are  happy 
that  on  last  Friday  evening  the  United 
States  Army  placed  a  satellite  into  orbit. 
All  congratulations  are  due  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brucker.  Qen.  John  B.  Medaris,  Dr. 
Werhner  von  Braun,  and  indeed  all  of  the 
devoted  scientists,  technicians,  and  engi- 
neers, in  all  the  services  and  in  civilian 
life,  who  contributed  to  this  magnificent 
achievement. 

lu  our  exultation,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  launching  a 
satellite  is  to  extend  man's  knowledge  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  National 
Committee  for  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year,  has  said: 

The  sateUlte  program  is  one  of  the  boldest, 
most  Imaginative  steps  taken  by  man :  it  rep- 
resents the  first  stage  in  bis  acquisition  of 
direct  knowledge  of  the  universe  far  beyond 
the  earth's  surface  and  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  aircraft,  balloons,  and  even  conventional 
research  rockets. 

President  Eisenhower  respected  this 
valid  truth  and  our  commitment  to  other 
nations  and  to  world  knowledge,  when. 
after  the  successful  launching  of  Ex- 
pk>rer.  he  released  immediately  scientific 
data  concerning  its  flight. 

And  now.  to  keep  our  effort  devoted  to 
knowledge  and  to  peaceful  uses,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration must  consider  placing  eventu- 
ally development,  for  peaceful  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  imder  civilian  control, 
rather  than  military. 

But  it  is  also  of  tremendous  con- 
sequence to  our  military  security  that 
the  laimching  of  a  satellite,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  as  large  as  the  Soviet 
satellites,  demonstrates  that  the  United 
States  possesses  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  techniques  to  develop  the  precision, 
as  well  as  the  power,  to  place  a  satellite 
in  orbit,  for  both  power  and  precision 
are  requisite  for  the  development  and 
production  of  the  ICBM  and  IRBM. 

It  is  also  the  proof  that  President 
Eisenhower  and  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  have  been  wo3-klng  steadily  and 
successfully  toward  this  end.  It  is  hardly 
known  that  during  the  past  few  years, 
over  $17  billion  have  been  obligated  for 
research  and  development  and  missile 
production.  An  estimated  200,000  peo- 
ple   have    been    engaged    in    federally 


financed  missiles  inrograms.  Contracts 
have  been  given  to  vmiversities  and  pii- 
vate  businesses  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, and  5,000  civilian  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  are  engaged  In 
the  Department  of  Defense,  itself,  in 
mi.sslle  work.  I 

But  even  with  this  accomplishment, 
the  main  task  is  still  ahead.  We  cannot 
slacken  our  efforts  to  step  up  nation&l 
military  preparedness — and  to  impro^ 
educational  standards,  which  at  last 
determine  our  future  in  the  world. 

Only  yesterday  the  Vice  President 
the  United   States  made   it  cletur 
these  were  the  goals  of  this  administr^ 
tlon  and  of  our  people. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  )f 
yesterday,  which  I  shall  have  placed  n 
the  Recobd.  concludes  its  praise  of  the 
American  achievement  with  these  worc^ : 

Let  us  keep  our  dignity.  Let  \u  not  make 
this  moment  the  occasion  for  a  faster,  more 
maddening  competition.  Let  us  have  hi|r- 
mony  among  ourselves.  Let  us  hope  tl|at 
when  our  satellites  sweep  with  the  RvissUin 
satellies  through  the  abysses  of  space  It  wtlll 
be  the  thoiight  of  peace  and  not  of  war 
will  be  uppermost  and  outermost. 

-  The  scientists  and  many  in  the  C< 
gress  have  followed  this  precept.  I 
particular  tribute  to  the  Senate  Arm^d 
Services  Committee,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  distiiiguished  senior  Si 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minoi 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Comi 
tee.  the  senior  Senator  from  Massac] 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  In  addition^  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valuable  wo^k 
and  patriotic  tribute  of  the  Senate  Pte- 
paredness  Subcommittee,  under  the  va-y 
able  and  nonpartisan  leadership  of  liie 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Joiw- 

SON].  I 

But  above  all,  during  these  difflctilt 
months,  since  the  Soviets  launched  their 
satellite,  when  cries  arose  from  pers(^ 
of  lesser  judgment  and  imsure  balance. 
President  Eisenhower  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  without  avoiding  the  haish 
facts,  have  maintained  the  highist 
standards  of  national  dignity  and  hon  )r, 
and  have  given  balance  and  a  sense  of 
direction  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
sent  that  the  editorial  I  have  refened 
to  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rcco  id, 
at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

The  Leap  Into  Spacc 
The  American  people  have  been  urulfer- 
standably  exultant  in  this  first  weekend  of 
the  Explorer  satellite's  cruise  through  sp^e. 
Many  elements  have  combined  to  produce 
this  emotion.  After  long  weeks  of  frusi 
tlon  it  was  thrilling  to  see  that  the  Jupiter 
C  rocket  was  able  to  succeed  in  its  very  flrst 
try.  We  now  know  that,  whatever  Sotnet 
propaganda  may  say  In  the  futtrre,  It  can 
never  again  be  as  stinging  and  as  mocking 
as  it  has  been  these  past  weeks  while  Soilet 
sputniks  have  coursed  alone  throu^  the 
heavens.  And  the  Explorer  satellite  nowi  in 
orbit  is  the  concrete  symbol  that  the  Unlied 
States'  contribution  to  mankind's  conqxlesk 
of  space  will  be  of  major  proportions.  I 

Inevitably  the  Explorer  satellite  will  pe- 
come  an  element  in  the  political  and  prc^e- 
ganda  war  which  is  so  central  a  featurei  of 
our   time.     The   Soviet   Union   assured   tills 
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consequenc*  when  it  cbose  to  exploit  tjbs  own 
previous  two  sputniks  as  symbols  of  1^  mil- 
itary power,  threatening  bluntly  th|it  the 
same  rockets  that  sent  the  sputxUl^  into 
space  could  deliver  hydrogen  bomb#  any- 
where on  the  earth's  surface.  { 

Yet  it  was  not  for  purposes  of  w0r  that 
the  Explorer  was  shot  Into  space  last  jFriday 
night.  President  Elsenhower  has  ^Iready 
made  clear  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign policy  to  make  the  cosmos  an  area  of 
peace  rather  than  an  arena  for  the  combat  of 
nations.  Mr.  Khrushchev  charged  In  Minsk 
recently  that  our  President  was  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  deprive  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
weapon,  the  intercontinental  ballistJtc  mis- 
sile, which  it  alone  now  has.  But  if  the  Ex- 
plorer reminds  the  Soviet  leaders  thjat  any 
lead  they  may  have  in  this  area  may  bJe  tran- 
sitory it  may  well  make  them  more  amenable 
than  they  have  been  so  far  toward  giving  a 
positive  response  to  the  President's  gesture. 
Space  has  now  been  internationalized  in 
the  sense  that  manmade  satellites  |Of  two 
nations  are  now  traveUng  through!  it  at 
enormous  speed.  As  we  have  urged] before, 
we  feel  it  Is  iirgent  that  the  question  of  the 
control  of  space  be  taken  up  by  the  United 
Nations  so  as  to  assure  that  the  rapid;  strides 
being  made  toward  man's  conquest  cjr  space 
be  strides  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  All  hu- 
manity has  a  stake  in  the  isau^.  Tb* 
United  Nations  is  the  proper  agency)  to  as- 
sure that  all  humanity's  interests  sute  safe- 
gusu'ded  in  the  incredible  new  era  man  is 
now  entering  as  he  breaks  the  bon(is  with 
which  gravity  has  always  hitherto  bdund  us 
and  our  artifacts  to  this  small  planet. 

The  launching  of  a  satellite  IntA  outer 
space  does  not  by  Itself  represent  a  s^lentlfle 
breakthrough.  As  Dr.  J.  W.  Buchta<  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  said  last  week  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Physi|cal  So- 
ciety in  New  York:  "Newton  could  have  cal- 
culated the  energy  needed  to  laxuicb  It  and 
he  could  have  determined  the  ma  ^Itude 
and  direction  of  the  velocity  it  must  pe  given 
to  be  placed  in  orbit."  The  act  of  laiiichlng, 
he  pointed  out.  "is  a  major  engineeritig  feat, 
requiring  great  skill  and  mastery  of  1  instru- 
ments." I 

This  should  enable  us  to  judge  the  launch- 
ing of  Jupiter  C  from  a  more  objective  point 
of  view,  looking  at  It  rather  as  a  meahs  than 
as  an  end  In  Itself,  namely,  as  a  pbwerful 
new  tool  for  the  exploration  of  the  w|orld  we 
live  in.  As  such,  it  represents  a  quantum 
Jump  into  new  dimensions  of  space,  earth- 
botmd  man  being  free  at  last  to  expfind  the 
domain  of  his  limited  knowledge,  to  explore 
the  hitherto  forbidden,  awesome  rtelm  In 
ii^ich  some  of  native's  most  vital  seorets  are 
being  kept  hidden  from  his  inquisltiite  mind. 
What  is  thiu  most  important  is  not  So  much 
the  tool  In  Itself  but  the  uses  mi^  Is  to 
make  of  it,  and  of  the  greatly  extendM  mas- 
tery of  natiure  the  tool  will  provide  hlon  with. 
It  is  certain  that  the  satellite  will  nuilce 
nature  yield  many  answers  to  vital  questions 
put  to  her.  But  it  is  also  most  llkeOy  that, 
through  the  agency  of  Jupiter  an<l  many 
others  like  it  to  follow,  we  will  also  acquire 
startling  information  about  the  universe  and 
the  forces  within  Its  vast  domain  that  will 
surprise  even  the  most  imaginative  among 
her  questioners.  The  answers,  it  has  been 
said,  ""may  well  constitute  the  mostlsignifl- 
cant  and  profound  discoveries  in  th*  physi- 
cal sciences  In  the  next  half  century."  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  discovery  of  new  forces 
that  may  make  even  the  discovery  oi  atomic 
energy  rather  minor  by  comparison,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  potentialities  for  the 
future  of  man.  j 

As  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  Chairman  of  th* 
XTnited  States  National  Committee  [for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  sal^:  "TTia 
satellite  program  is  one  of  the  boldest,  most 
imaginative  steps  taken  by  man:  it  repre- 
sento  the  first  stage  in  his  acquisition  of  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  universe  far  bejtond  the 
earth's  sinface  and  far  beyond  the  ^cope  of 
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aircraft,  balloons,  and  even  ocmTentlonal  re- 
search rockets." 

The  contrast  between  Friday  night's  proud 
achievement  and  the  preceding  rlvalrlea. 
postponements,  and  alternations  of  secrecy 
with  expansive  puUlcity,  Is  in  Itself  dra- 
matic. Some  of  oxir  national  weaknesses  re- 
vealed themselves  even  as  we  were  about  to 
make  this  spectacular  demonstration  of  our 
national  strength. 

We  hope  these  minor  episodes  will  not  be 
repeated.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
mankind's  supreme  adventure. 

Let  us  keep  our  dignity.  Let  us  not  make 
this  moment  the  occasion  for  a  faster,  more 
maddening  competition.  Let  us  have  har- 
mony anxmg  ourselves.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  our  satellites  sweep  with  the  Russian 
satellites  through  the  abysses  of  space  it  will 
be  the  thought  of  peace  and  not  of  war  that 
will  bs  uppermost  and  outermost. 


and  to  confer  certain  authority  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  up(m  its  unendments 
to  the  foregoing  bin,  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
aiHMints  Mr.  RnsscLL,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  Mr.  Cask 
of  South  Di^ota  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
imder  the  order  previously  entered,  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday.  February  4. 1958.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


mmi^ 


JaXVUlT  81,  1968. 
Hon.  Sam  Batbttex, 

Speaker  of  the  Uotue  of  Repreeentative*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbak  llB.  Spbakb:   I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bespectfxilly  yours, 

IjAukbncx  Cuai'js. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection, 
the  resignations  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  3,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D..  offered  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Psalms  46:  1:  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  who 
art  the  inspiration  of  our  prayers  and 
their  answer,  grant  that  our  minds  and 
hearts  may  be  the  sanctuaries  of  Thy 
light  and  love. 

Show  us  how  to  walk  the  way  of  life 
without  fear  for  Thine  is  the  strength 
which  sustains  us,  the  wisdom  which 
guides  us,  and  the  grace  which  redeems 
us. 

Inspire  us  with  a  clear  vision  of  that 
kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of 
peace  and  good  will  which  is  slowly  and 
surely  emerging  out  of  the  welter  of 
crisis  and  confusion  in  which  we  daily 
live  and  labor. 

Help  us  to  believe  that  no  hope  vouch- 
safed to  our  human  souls  is  too  high  or 
holy  to  be  fulfilled  by  Thy  divine  good- 
ness and  power. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  January  30.  1958.  was  read 
and  approved. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS — ^UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation: . 

JawTTAaT  30,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttsk, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Spkakik:  Pursiumt  to  section  104 
of  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  I  have 
appointed  the  foUowing  members  of  the 
Committee  on  MerchAnt  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
Academy  for  the  year  1958:  Hon.  Edwaso  A. 
QuLUkTZ,  Hon.  Thomas  Lvi>u>w  Ashixt. 
Hon.  Wn.i.TAM  8.  M*n.i.TARn. 

As  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  author- 
ised to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board. 

Slnoerely, 

HeEBXKT   C.   BONNBl. 

CJiairman. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS — UNITED 
STATES  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
caticm: 

JjkMVAMT  30,   1968. 
Hon.  8am  Ratbuut, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  O. 
Dkas  Ma.  ^cAKm:  Pursuant  to  PubUe 
Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress,  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy for  the  year  1058 :  Hon.  Bowabo  J.  Bobb- 
BOH,  Jr,  Hon.  Jobm  C.  Klocbtmsxi,  Hon. 
JoHX  H.  Rat. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

HxBSorr  C.  Bonkbb, 

Chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  aimoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  UUe: 

H.  R.  9789.  An  act  to  authorlee  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  Installations  for  the  national  security. 


ELECTION  TO  COMBOTTEES 
Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  468)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatives:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Fbamx  J.  Bbcxxb,  New 
York;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Lau- 
BBMcx  Cmms,  Massachusetts:  Conmlttee  otx 
Public  Works.  Howabo  W.  Bobison,  New 
York. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM 
COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resigna- 
tions from  committees: 

Jaitcakt  31,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBtnuf, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxax  Mx.  SPEABLOt:  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  effective  this  date. 
Sincerely  your«, 

Fbakk  J.  Bxckkb. 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MINORITY 
EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  469)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolxfed,  That  pxisuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929.  as  amended.  Harry  L. 
Brookshire  Is  hereby  designated  a  minority 
employee  (to  fill  an  existing  vacancy)  untU 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  House,  and  shaU 
receive  gross  compensation  of  fl&.OOO  per 
annum. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  INSTALLATIONS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  ttie 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
to  establish  and  develop  certain  installa- 
tions for  the  national  security,  and  to 
confer  certain  authority  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  for  other  purpoees, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  [After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  VnvsoN,  Bbooks  of 
Louisiana,  Kn.DAT,  Durham,  Arknds, 
Gavin  and  Norbi.ad. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  BERTRAND 
H.  SNELL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognize* 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kilbtjrk]. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  life  and  accomplishments 
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of  the  Honorable  Bertrand  H.  Snell  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KTTiRURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  the  House  of  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber. Bertrand  Hollis  Snell  died  yester- 
day afternoon  at  his  hometown,  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y. 

Former  Congressman  Snell  was  bom 
In  Colton,  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  Y., 
on  December  9.  1870.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Colton  imtll  1884,  when 
he  entered  the  State  normal  school  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  now  Potsdam  State 
Teachers  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1889.  After  postgraduate 
courses  at  the  normal,  he  entered  Am- 
herst College  in  the  fall  of  1890,  being 
graduated  in  1894.  In  1929  he  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws — ^LL.  D. — 
degree  from  Amherst.  He  married  Miss 
Sara  L.  Merrick,  of  Oouvemeur.  N.  Y..  on 
June  3.  1903.  They  have  two  daughters. 
Helen  L.  and  Sara  Louise. 

Representative  Snell  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  64th  Congress  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Rep- 
resentative Edwin  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  who 
had  died  on  December  4.  1914.  He  took 
his  seat  on  November  2,  1915,  and  served 
continuously  until  January  3,  1939,  when 
he  retired.  This  period  of  service  covered 
the  64th  Congress  through  the  75th. 
During  his  entire  service,  Congressman 
Snell  represented  the  same  four  New 
York  counties:  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin, 
and  St.  Lawrence.  When  Representative 
Snell  retired  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  3,  1939,  only  10 
Members  of  that  body,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  had  served  longer  than  he. 
Two  of  these  ten  are  still  Members  of 
the  House.  These  are  Sam  Ratburm  and 
Carl  Vinson. 

Representative  Snell  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  bookkeeper.  He  after- 
ward became  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  Raquette  River  Paper  Co.  at  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.  He  was  sole  owner  of  the 
Snell  Power  Plant  at  Higley  Palls.  N.  Y. 
He  was  president  and  manager  of  the 
Phenix  Cheese  Co.  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  director  of  at  least  three  firms, 
namely,  the  Northern  New  York  Trust 
Co..  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  the  Agricul- 
tural Insurance  Co.,  also  of  Watertown; 
and  Gould  Pumps,  Inc..  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Representative  Snell  was  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Clarkson  Col- 
lege, Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  1920-45.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Potsdam  State  Teachers  College.  1910- 
48.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Pots- 
dam Public  Library  and  of  A.  B.  Hep- 
burn Memorial  Hospital  in  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y. 

,  Representative  Snell  from  1914  to  1944, 
Inclusive,  was  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can State  Committee  from  the  Second 
Assembly  District  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  for  many  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee. 

He  was  a  delegate  from  the  31st  Con- 
gressional District  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1916 
end  1920,  at  Cleveland  in  1924,  and  a 


delegate  at  large  at  Kansas  City  in  1928i 
He  was  a  delegate  to  and  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  in  1932,  and  s| 
delegate  at  large  and  again  permanent 
chairman  at  the  Cleveland  convention  in 
1936.  Again  in  1940,  he  was  a  delegatf 
to  the  Republican  National  Conventio4 
at  Philadelphia. 

When  Representative  Snell  took  hii 
peat  in  the  64th  Congress  on  November 
1915,  he  was  assigned  to  the  foUowini 
committees  of  the  House:  Census,  Rail 
ways  and  Canals,  and  War  Claims.  H: 
service  on  the  first  two  committees  end 
with  this  same  Congress.  During  thii 
66th  Congress,  he  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Lands  and  Expendi ' 
tures  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  bu ; 
here  again  this  service  was  confined  t> 
a  single  Congress. 

It  was  to  the  Committees  on  Wa' 
Claims  and  Rules,  particularly  the  latter. 
that  Representative  Snell  made  his  chief 
contribution  as  a  committee  membeii. 
His  service  on  War  Claims  began  in  th^ 
64th  Congress  and  extended  through  thi 
67th.  In  the  latter  Congress,  he  was  thi 
committee's  chairman.  His  service  o: 
Rules  began  in  the  65th  Congress  ani 
extended  through  the  71st.  He  wafc 
chairman  of  the  committee  during  the 
68th  through  the  71st  Congresses.         j 

With  the  advent  of  Democratic  control 
of  the  House  in  the  72d  Congress,  Repre>- 
sentative  Snell  gave  up  his  ranking 
minority  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  become  minority  floor  leade? , 
a  position  he  retained  until  his  retire- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  75th  Congn 

Bert  Snell  was  a  lifelong  friend 
mine  and  my  father  before  me.  He  wi 
upright,  honorable,  and  respected, 
was  probably  northern  New  York's  mc 
outstanding  citizen.  This  country  nee< 
more  men  of  his  high  caliber.  I  extenil 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  beloved  wif( , 
Sara,  and  his  two  daughters. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  minoi  - 
ity  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massaf- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Bertrand  H.  Snell  yesterday  in  ths 
Potsdam  hospital  ended  an  illustrious 
industrial  and  legislative  career.  To  m  e 
it  came  as  a  great  shock  because  he  wa  s 
my  predecessor  as  Republican  leadei ; 
and,  in  a  sense,  it  was  under  him  I  re- 
ceived much  of  my  early  legislative 
training.  | 

For  a  number  of  years  I  served  as  ft 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  and  later  wa»s 
an  assistant  leader  under  his  command. 
It  was  under  his  leadership  I  served  s^ 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional committee  and  increased  our  thi 
ranks  from  89  to  169  Members,  a  gain 
80  in  a  single  election. 

Bert  Snell  graduated  from  Amheri 
College  with  Dwight  Morrow  and  othi 
men  who  were  deeply  interested  in  build- 
ing a  better  America.  Starting  life  as  p 
lumberjack  he  worked  hard  for  his  edu- 
cation and  in  building  thriving  enteij- 
prises  in  his  north  country.  1 

He  was  the  type  of  man  who  wantol 
nothing  from  the  Government;  his  sole 
purpose  was  to  make  it  a  better  cotmtr; '. 
He  was  interested  in  youth  and  severil 
years  ago  he  endowed  Clarkson  Coliei  e 
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in  his  hometown  with  $150,000  to  exi>and 
scholarship  programs.  1 

Bert  Snell  served  24  years  as  a  If  em- 
ber of  Congress.  His  ambition  was  to  be- 
come Speaker  of  the  House,  and  he  re- 
mained in  Congress  several  years  Idnger 
than  he  intended,  hoping  he  could  be 
successful  in  his  ambition.  | 

By  1938  his  health  was  declining]  and 
with  his  clear  vision  he  saw  it  would  be  a 
number  of  years  before  the  Republicans 
would  control  the  House,  and  he  V4>lun> 
tarily  retired.  J 

Bert  Snell  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
legislator,  and  his  sole  objective  wbs  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
country  that  had  been  good  to  him  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  character  and  n  igged 
-honesty.  ] 

He  had  one  pet  measure.  He  betteved 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  fdught 
for  it  when  it  had  few  supporters.  |  Re- 
cently Congressman  Kilbxtrn  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Grasse  Lock  be  named 
after  Mr.  Snell.  Personally  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  proper  gesture,  and  I  hope 
this  will  result. 

To  Mrs.  Snell,  her  two  daughter!  and 
their  charming   families   I   extend   my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  hour  of  sor 
row.    A  fine  American  has  left  this  world 
to  the  land  beyond. 

Mr.  KILBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  Texas  LMr.  Rayburn] 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  Bertraitd  H. 
Snell  during  his  whole  service  as  a  |f  em 
ber  of  this  House.  I  had  a  very  deep 
respect  for  Bert  Snell  and  we  were  warm 
personal  friends.  He  was  the  typi  and 
character  of  man  that  you  could  I  trust 
not  only  in  his  agreements  but  I 
high  degree  of  respect  for  his  judi 
He  and  the  present  minority 
worked  very  closely  together  wh 
was  minority  leader  of  the  Hous^  and 
also  while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  know  of  few  men  for 
whom  I  had  deeper  respect  than  ll  did 
for  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  because  he  was  a 
towering  individual,  a  rugged,  great 
American. 

I  want  to  pay  this  word  of  tribute  to 
him  and  to  send  to  his  wife,  as  I  did  in 
a  telegram,  my  deepest  and  sinierest 
sympathy  on  the  loss  of  her  hu^>and, 
who  in  my  book  was  a  great  Ameridan. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j  yield 
to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentlbman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  McCor; 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  S 
those  of  us  who  knew  and  serv 
Bert  Snell  will  always  have  a  memory 
of  him  that  will  be  uppermost  i|i  our 
minds.  Bert  Snell  was  a  real  mail.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  legislators  <tf  the 
Congress  in  the  entire  history  ot  our 
country,  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  leadership, 
fearless,- decent  and  good,  and  aboire  all 
a  gentleman.  Bert  Snell  will  always  live 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  served  with 
him  or  who  knew  him.  I  join  thq  New 
York  delegation  in  expressing  our  i  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Snell  and  her  loved  ones. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  i  [Mr. 
HalleckI. 


CKl. 

aker, 
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Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  1 
been  with  genuine  sorrow  that  I 


;  has 
have 
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learned  of  the  passing  of  our  f<»iner  col- 
league, a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  great  American,  Bert  Snell. 
However,  I  think  when  we  say  that  we 
certainly  must  also  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  his  was  a  full  life,  a  life  replete 
with  great  accomplishments  for  the 
people  he  represented  and  for  the  people 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

It  Is  something  of  a  coincidence  that 
Just  23  years  ago  this  coming  Wednesday 
I  walked  into  the  well  of  this  House  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I 
was  elected  at  a  special  election  m  In- 
diana on  January  29.  I  was  sworn  in  on 
February  5, 1935.  One  of  my  most  pleas- 
ant memories  of  Bert  Snell  is  that  he,  at 
that  time  the  minority  leader,  escorted 
me  into  the  well  of  the  House  and  stood 
with  me  when  I  was  sworn  in. 

His  standing  with  me  did  not  end  there. 
He  seemed  always  to  me  to  be  more  of  a 
father  than  a  colleague  in  this  body. 
He  advised  me  and  he  helped  me.  Some 
of  you  may  wonder  why  it  was  that  the 
minority  leader  escorted  me  into  the  well 
of  the  House  to  be  sworn  in.  Well,  at 
that  time  there  were  no  other  Republi- 
cans from  the  State  of  Indiana.  I  was 
the  lone  one  of  that  day.  So  you  can 
understand  that  I  needed  a  lot  of  help. 
But,  I  got  it  from  Bert  Snell.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  in  some  measure  my 
career  in  this  body  reflects  credit  upon 
Bert  Snell  cuid  the  help  that  he  was  to 
me. 

As  has  been  said  here,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  understanding,  of  great  capac- 
ity, and  with  it  all  a  man  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  endeared  him  to  aU  of  us. 
There  was  in  his  character  also  a  rugged 
determination,  a  kind  of  bulldog  deter- 
mination that  led  him  always  to  call  the 
shots  where  he  saw  them. 

Possibly,  as  we  look  back  on  some  of 
those  days  and  some  of  the  problems 
that  were  before  us,  some  perhaps  might 
have  done  things  a  little  differently.  At 
the  same  time,  his  leadership  was  alwajrs 
an  ins];>iration  to  me  because  while  he 
held  fast  to  fimdamental  principles, 
Bert  Snell  was  always  able  to  look  to  the 
future  with  imderstanding  and  good 
Judgment. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  what  made  him 
a  very  able  legislator  in  this  great  body, 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  I  shall 
miss  him.  I  enjoyed  receiving  letters 
from  him  through  the  years  since  he  was 
away,  and  I  wrote  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  I  shall  be  eternally  gratefxil  for 
the  fine  guidance  and  counsel  he  gave 
me  and  for  the  valued  assistance  that  he 
was  to  me  through  the  years  that  he  and 
I  served  here  together. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TabkbI. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  came  here  Bert  Snell  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House. 
Later  on,  he  became  the  minority  leader. 
He  served  here  for  over  20  years.  He 
came  here  after  a  fine  career  in  business, 
both  locally  and  in  his  home  territory 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  He  was  able 
to  give  to  the  Oovemment  about  as  solid 
advice  and  consideration  as  any  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  this  body.  He  alwajrs 
imderstood  the  measures  which  were 
presented  and  he  was  always  able  to  get 


up  and  fight  for  the  things  that  he 
thought  were  right.  I  know  of  no  one 
with  whom  I  have  served  who  did  a  bet- 
ter Job  and  who  is  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  that  should  go  to  that  kmd  of  leg- 
islator. I  wish  to  extend  to  his  family  n:iy 
sincerest  sympathy  and  I  hope  we  have 
more  like  him  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KkatimgI. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bert 
Snell's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  tower- 
ing figures  in  the  political  life  of  New 
York.  Others  of  the  Members  who 
served  with  him  here  in  the  past  know  of 
his  stanch  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  party  to  which  he  paid  his  allegiance. 
He  was  truly  a  remarkable  figure.  Al- 
though he  left  this  body  a  considerable 
time  before  I  came  here,  I  always  looked 
upon  Bert  Snell  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
character  and  ability  in  New  York  State 
affairs.  I  might  add  in  passing  that  in 
talks  I  had  with  him,  he  was  always 
much  pleased  with  and  derived  real  sat- 
isfaction from  the  representation  of  his 
district  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kilbtjrn]  who  to- 
day is  pasring  this  tribute  to  him.  I 
extend  to  Mrs.  Snell  my  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  likewise  to  all  of  his 
friends  and  associates  including  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  speaking  to  us  who 
was  such  a  clo^e  and  personal  friend. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
lation with  Bert  Snell  was  such  that  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportxuiity  to  say  some  kind  words 
about  him.  As  has  already  been  said,  he 
was  a  real  gentleman.  Not  only  was  he 
a  capable  man  but  he  was  a  very  capable 
and  convincing  gentleman.  His  good 
Judgment  and  his  good  character  made 
him  a  very  useful  and  successful  legis- 
lator. Although  of  course  I  am  sorry 
he  has  gone,  I  am  glad  I  can  say  a  few 
words  today  about  a  noble  American.  I 
extend  to  his  family  my  most  profoimd 
sympathy. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KILBURN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
has  Just  come  to  me  that  my  friend  of 
long  standing,  Hon.  Bertrand  H.  Snell. 
of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  has  passed  away. 

I  feel  the  loss  of  Bert  Snell  deepl^  be- 
cause we  served  together  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  we  were  close  friends. 
This  friendship  has  continued  all 
through  the  years  since  he  left  Congress, 
and  I  not  only  considered  him  as  a  great 
leader,  but  as  a  man  of  such  sterling 
character  who  exerted  a  great  infiuence 
over  me. 

One  of  his  great  countributions  to  this 
country  was  his  sponsorship  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  the  progress  of  which 
he  has  watched  throughout  the  years. 
His  Interest  and  leadership  and  contribu- 
tions to  Clarkson  College  were  of  the 
highest  order,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Throughout  his  long  life  of  87  years 
he  was  active  in  many  fields  of  endeavor. 


and  his  Judgment  in  aU  business  affairs 
was  most  highly  respected. 

The  village  of  Potsdam  has  lost  a  won- 
derful civic  leader,  in  whose  activities 
his  lovely  wife  participated. 

There  is  much  that  I  wo\ild  like  to  say 
about  this  great  American,  but  time  will 
not  permit.  The  State  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  man  who  has  really  made 
history,  not  only  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  In  the  business  and  educational 
world. 

Mrs.  Reed  Joins  with  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Snell  and 
her  daughter  In  their  time  of  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  a  former 
colleague  and  a  great  American.  Bert 
Snell,  of  New  York. 

A  Member  of  this  House  for  24  years, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  minority  leader  for  8  years, 
6  times  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  twice  its  perma- 
nent chairman,  an  outstanding  citizen, 
he  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  b<m 
here  for  10  years  and  have  always  had 
for  him  the  highest  regard  and  genuine 
affection. 

He  was  a  talented  leader,  a  fine  parlia- 
mentarian, and  a  hard  fighter — a  fighter 
who  was  both  fearless  and  fair. 

He  was  respected  by  all  his  coileag'ies 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

No  one  who  served  with  him  could 
forget  him. 

He  was  a  true  friend,  and  I  am  in- 
debted to  him  for  all  that  he  did  to  help 
me  during  the  early  years  of  my  service 
here. 

I  Join  in  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Snell  and  to  all  those  close  to  him. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  many  friends  and  colleagues  of 
the  Honorable  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  of  New 
York,  in  mourning  his  loss  last  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  87. 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  that  the  New 
York  delegation  to  the  House  proposed 
unanimously  that  the  Grasse  River  lock 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be  named  in 
honor  of  this  esteemed  ex-Member  of 
the  Hotise.  It  was  in  1917  that  Bertrand 
H.  Snell  Introduced  the  first  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  a 
project  to  which  he  gave  his  stanch 
support  throughout  his  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  living  to 
see  its  completion  within  view. 

Bertrand  Snell  entered  the  Congress 
in  1914.  During  his  often  stormy  career 
he  became  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  also  serving  as  minority 
leader  after  the  1930  election. 

He  was  bom  in  Colton,  N.  Y.,  and  mada 
his  home  all  his  life  in  the  Adirondack 
Moimtalns  of  New  York.  He  will  be  long 
remembered  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
New  York  State  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  and  executive 
committee,  having  served  also  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  the  years  1916,  1920,  1924, 
1928,  1932,  and  1936.  It  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  grateful  appreciation  for  his 
many  services  through  the  years  to 
his    party    and   his    coimtry    that    we 
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mourn  the  passing  of  this  distinguished 
American. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  passing  of  our  former  Member 
and  coUeagTie,  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  the 
country  has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
legislative  leaders,  as  well  as  a  great 
leader  in  industry  and  business.  More 
than  that,  the  country  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  great  man. 

Bertrand  Snell  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  this  House  with  whom  I  be- 
came acquainted  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  shall  not  forget  his  kindness 
to  me  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body. 

Bertrand  Snell  was  a  great  leader.  He 
was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  State.  Most  of  all.  he 
continued  his  interest  in  building  a  bet- 
ter and  finer  America. 

He  had  a  deep  imderstanding  of 
himian  nature.  He  was  willing  to  listen 
to  people  with  respect  to  their  individual 
problems.  He  was  absolutely  honest. 
His  advice  and  Judgment  were  always 
good.  Bertrand  Snell  had  a  deep  sense 
of  justice.  He  "was  firm  in  what  he  be- 
heved  was  right.  He  had  the  attributes 
that  go  to  make  a  Christian  gentleman. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  menftbers  of  the 
family  of  Bertrand  Snell.  A  great  man 
has  been  called  to  his  reward. 


— Hdu 
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THE   LATE    HONORABLE    ELMER   J. 
RYAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the 
death  of  Elmer  J.  Ryan,  former  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota. 

His  death  was  due  to  injuries  received 
in  an  automobile  accident. 

Elmer  James  Ryan  was  bom  in  Rose- 
mount,  Minn.,  on  May  26,  1907.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
law  department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  was  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  in  Minnesota  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Ryan  had  served  as  city  attorney 
of  South  St.  Paul  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  of 
1936  and  1940.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  74th.  75th.  and  76th 
Congresses. 

I  succeeded  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  77th  Con- 
gress. During  World  War  II  he  wfis  on 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  Army, 
first  in  the  Selective  Service  and  later 
transferred  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
resident  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

My  own  relationship  with  Mr.  Ryan 
was  one  of  friendliness,  both  durini^;  our 
political  campaigns  and  afterward. 

I  extend  my  deepest  personal  sym- 
pathy to  his  charming  wife  and  his  six 
lovely  children. 

In  all  reverence,  may  his  soul  rest  in 
eternal  peace. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  much  distressed  to 
hear  of  the  passing  of  Elmer  Ryan.    He 
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was  a  gentleman  in  every  s^ise  of  the 
word  and  one  of  the  most  likable  men 
I  ever  knew.  It  was  my  privilege  t0 
serve  my  first  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  him  and  the  fact 
that  his  district  joined  my  own  helpe4 
establish  oiu:  friendship. 

Although  he  was  on  the  other  side  o| 
the  political  fence,  I  never  found  thai 
made  any  difference  in  our  relationships^ 
If  I  had  a  problem  or  a  question,  he  was 
as  ready  as  anybody  else  to  help  m^ 
find  the  answers.  He  had  definite  ideal 
of  his  own  but  wtis  always  tolerant  of 
the  views  of  others. 

Elmer  Ryan  was  the  kind  of  man  yoi 
are  proud  to  have  known.  I  know  thai 
my  early  years  here  were  made  easie- 
and  more  enjoyable  by  reason  of  our  as  > 
sociation,  and  I  regret  very  much  hif 
passing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  OHIO.  Mr.  Speakeit 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Miimesota.    I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speakei*. 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Hou 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreii 
Commerce  in  the  early  days  with  Elmet* 
Ryan.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  not  only 
of  great  ability  but  also  of  splendid  chaif 
acter  and  reputation.  He  made  greajt 
contributions  to  our  committee,  and  tp 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whil^ 
he  served  here.  I  join  with  the  gentle^ 
man  from  Minnesota  TMr.  O'Hara]  an^ 
the  delegation  in  paying  tribute  to  h^ 
memory.  j 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  sp 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending  the^- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  o^ 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  df 
our  late  colleague.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tp 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  saddened  to  learn  of  the  suddeh 
death  of  a  former  Representative  from 
Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Ryan.  For  three  terms — from  1935  w 
1941 — he  ably  served  the  Second  Distriot 
of  Minnesota  in  the  House  of  Represent 
atives. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  76th  Coi 
gress,  Mr.  Ryan  practiced  law  in  Sout 
St.  Paul  and  served  as  city  attorney, 
was  twice  a  delegate  to  the  Democrat] 
National  Convention. 

Diu'ing  World  War  n,  he  served  ob 
active  duty  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Geu  - 
eral's  Department  and  rose  to  the  ran  c 
of  major.  Upon  his  discharge  in  194  >, 
after  more  than  3  years  of  service,  1:  e 
resimtied  the  practice  of  law  in  South  S ;. 
Paul. 

He  is  remembered  by  his  friends  as  ia 
genial  and  conscientiovis  worker  win 
sought  always  to  represent  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  he  spoke  for  in  tqe 
Congress. 

His  friends  and  family  can  rightly  tal^ 
pride  in  his  record  of  service  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. To  his  wife  and  children,  vie 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  gre4t 
loss. 
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PUT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOi  lN 
FUND  TO  WORK 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  l{  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eittend 
my  remarks.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Oregon?  j 

There  was  no  objection.  ! 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ma^y  of 
us  who  sui^x)rt  foreign  aid  woutt)  be 
pleased  if  the  emphasis  were  moile  on 
loans  than  on  gifts,  and  on  economic 
rather  than  military  aid.  ] 

The  development  loan  fund,  one  of  the 
devices  of  the  act  last  year  tha^  ap- 
pealed to  many  of  us,  was  established 
with  $300  million  to  assist  on  the  {basis 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  the 
efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  to  increase  their 
productive  capacity.  i 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  mamager 
of  this  fund,  Mr.  Dempster  Mcintosh, 
dated  January  28,  and  it  told  mei  that 
no  loans  have  yet  been  established  under 
this  fund  although  they  have  applica- 
tions in  excess  of  $1  billion — no  loams  in 
over  7  months  of  its  existence,  7  months 
after  this  $300  million  became  available. 

I  hope  we  will  find  the  reason  for  this 
delay  and  that  this  condition  wfll  be 
corrected. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ARMED  SERVICES 
COMMITTEE  TO  SIT  DURINO  BEaS- 
SION  OF  HOUSE  [ 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Conu^ttee 
on  Armed  Services  may  sit  this  afternoon 
during  general  debate. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   obj^tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from 


THE  PUNXSUTAWNEY  GROUNi:|HOa 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Ho\i|e  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  f^nn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  watnt  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House*  that 
the  one  and  only  Pxmxsutawney  ground- 
hog— that  great  prognosticator  Of.  the 
weather — has  spoken.  I 

He  emerged  from  his  hole  on  I  Gob- 
bler's Knob  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  located  in  my  district — the  23d 
District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I  am 
proud  and  honored  to  represent— <m  the 
annual  Grovmdhog  Day  yesterday ,i  Feb- 
ruary 2,  and  saw  his  shadow  att  8:27 
a.  m.  I 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  are  In 
for  6  weeks  more  severe  winter  weather. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that 
the  synthetic  hogs  from  Sim  PiMrle. 
Wis.,  and  Quarryville,  Pa.,  no  Ibnger 
have  the  audacity  to  challenge  the  pre- 
dictions  of  this  world-renowned  meteor- 
ologist. 
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I  want  to  present  to  you  oiie  of  the 
forebears  of  the  one  and  only  groimd- 
hog — the  weather  prophet  who  for  the 
past  75  or  more  years  has  predicted  with 
amfty-ing  accuracy  weather  conditions 
for  the  6  weeks  following  Oroiindhog 
Day.  February  2. 

The  seer  of  seers  has  spoken  and  I 
will  resent  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  depreciate  his  lordship's  pre- 
dictions. 

Let  me  now  present  this  mounted 
groundhog  to  you — one  of  the  forebears 
of  the  one  and  only  weather  prophet — 
the  Pimxsutawney  groundhog. 


times  when  our  economy  needs 
strengthening.  I  know  of  no  measure 
that  will  be  more  constructive  for  the 
building  of  h(Mnes  for  those  veterans 
who  are  most  deserving. 


EXFLORB31 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  the  deepest  appreciation 
of  General  Medaris  and  the  Redstone 
Arsenal  and  all  of  the  arsenals  that  con- 
tributed to  the  great  Explorer  that  is 
winging  its  way  for  miles  and  miles  and 
miles  and  for  days  and  day  and  days.  It 
is  just  another  instance  and  another 
proof  that  we  must  not  scrap  our  ar- 
senals: that  we  must  keep  them  going  if 
we  want  to  stay  ahead  of  every  other 
country  in  national  defense.  Please, 
please,  fight  for  your  arsenals.  They 
give  work  to  many  highly  skilled  work- 
ers and  many  small  businesses.  We 
want  small  business  to  go  forward. 
"They  are  invaluable  to  us. 

1^  most  profoxmd  and  deepest  thanks 
to  all  who  took  part  in  this  great  satel- 
lite, the  Explorer,  but  first  of  aU  we 
must  keep  our  arsenals  in  operation. 
They  have  the  skills  and  know-how  to  do 
anything  in  defense.  If  we  lose  them,  we 
shall  be  weak  indeed. 


JUPITER 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Army  upon  the  successful  launching  of 
their  Jupiter  missile.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  I  hope  will  bring 
about  better  coordination  of  the  activ- 
ities of  all  of  the  services  and  research 
boards.  If  there  Is  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  any  Member  of  this  body.  I 
think  it  should  be  resolved  by  simply 
reading  the  headlines  in  the  papers. 


GI  HOUSINa  PROGRAM 

Mr.AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hotise  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GI 
housing  program  is  just  as  dead  as  the 
groundhog  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania exhibited  here.  For  the  past 
year  there  have  been  very,  very  few 
loans,  and  the  main  reason  is  that  there 
is  not  any  mortgage  money  available. 
Haviiig  given  the  matter  considerable 
thought.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
that  removes  the  ceiling  on  the  interest 
rate.  In  that  way  it  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  lender,  the  buyer,  and  the 
builder  to  arrive  at  an  interest  rate  that 
is  fair,  and  with  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be 
mortgage  money  available  and  there  will 
be  homes  for  those  potwitial  buyers, 
those  veterans  who  have  not  been  able  to 
purchase  homes.  My  bill  extends  the 
program  for  1  year,  and  I  hope  mort- 
gage money  will  be  available.    In  these 


plorer  has  prObed  further  Into  space  than 
its  Russian  predecessors  and  has  thereby 
probed  the  imknown  and  can  provide  us 
with  much-needed  information  on  the 
temperature,  radiation,  and  meteorite 
environment  that  it  encounters,  infor- 
mation which  will  be  made  available  to 
scientists  evenrwhere.  so  that  all  men  and 
all  nations  may  benefit  from  this  great 
event. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  thankful  to 
the  men  of  science.  Industry,  military, 
and  Government  who  have  made  this 
momentous  occasion  possible. 

The  event  demonstrates  once  again  our 
ability  to  respond  to  a  challenge,  both  of 
a  military  and  a  scientific  nature.  It 
also  vindicates  the  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  both  the  missile  and  the 
satellite  fields.  The  Explorer  took  its 
place  in  outer  space  under  the  guidance 
and  financing  of  that  program. 

Let  us  keep  that  in  mind  as  we  are 
pressed  to  reckl^sly  and  hastily  substi- 
tute money  for  diligence  and  proper 
direction  in  the  missile  and  satellite 
program. 


THE  EARTH  SATELLITE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  uid  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  have  cause  to  rejoice  today.  The 
American  satellite  is  in  the  sky  and  is 
circling  the  globe  and  acting  according 
to  schedule.  This  bears  out  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
who  recently  said: 

There  la  no  place  In  our  thinking  for 
pMBlmism,  gloom,  despair. 

There  has  been  too  much  pessimism, 
gloom,  and  despair,  especially  among  the 
editorial  writers  and  coliunnists  in  this 
country.  What  has  not  been  sufficiently 
stressed  is  the  fact  that  oiur  scientists 
over  a  year  ago  announced  that  we  would 
launch  this  satellite  in  the  first  6  months 
of  the  geophysical  year.  This  we  have 
done.  So.  I  think  we  can  say.  Mr. 
Speaker.  "Well  done."  We  are  not  com- 
placent; we  will  keep  up  the  work.  We 
have  proved  ourselves,  and  we  have  rood 
cause  to  cheer. 


LAUNCHING  OF  SATELLITE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
launching  of  a  satellite  on  last  Friday 
night  oiu:  Nation  has  lived  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
We  have  again  demonstrated  oiu:  char- 
acteristic ability  to  keep  pace,  and  to 
excel.  The  Explorer  will  provide  us  with 
scientific  data  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  by  sensational,  hasty  flights 
into  space.    It  is  significant  that  the  Ex- 


LAUNCHING  OF  SATELLITE 
EXPLORER 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober Russia  successfully  launched  the 
satellite,  sputnik.  It  was  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  technological  advances  be- 
ing made  by  Soviet  Russia.  The  incident 
stimulated  a  healthy  naticmal  concern 
as  to  our  own  military-defense  posture 
and  our  technological  progress  in  the 
field  of  missiles  and  satellites. 

Unfortimately.  some  in  this  country 
sought  to  fan  this  public  concern  into  a 
hysteria  with  talk  of  urgency,  emergency, 
and  need  for  crash  programs.  These 
various  statements  were  obviously  de- 
signed to  give  the  people  the  impression 
that  oiu:  whole  defense  status  and  plan- 
ning was  being  neglected. 

The  fact  is  that  dining  these  last  few 
years  real  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
development  of  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles as  the  weapon  of  the  future.  The 
first  year  the  United  States  spent  as  much 
as  a  million  dollars  on  strategic  ballistic 
missiles  was  as  recently  as  fiscal  year 
1953. 

The  launching  of  our  satellite  Jupiter 
C.  nicknamed  the  Explorer,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
these  last  few  years  and  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  years  ahead.  It  proves  our 
capabilities.  I  hope  this  achievement 
puts  to  an  end  any  and  all  attempts  to 
interject  politics  in  defense  matters.  It 
has  always  been  my  view  that  no  one. 
at  any  time,  under  any  circvimstances. 
should  try  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
national-defense  questions. 

This  is  the  objective  manner  in  which 
our  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  con- 
tinues to  operate  as  we  proceed  with  our 
intensive  and  objective  study  of  all 
phases  of  our  Defense  Establishment. 
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A  RESOLUTION  TO  AWARD  POSTHU- 
MOUSLY CONGRESSIONAL  MED- 
ALS OF  HONOR  TO  THE  POUR 
CHAPLAINS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  uzianimous  otuia^it  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jers^  [Mr.  Baaaiol  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

Record.         

Tbie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ory of  man  is  sometimes  dulled  with  the 
passage  of  years.  However,  though  it 
has  been  15  years  since  that  fatal  and 
memorable  day  of  February  3.  1943.  the 
faith  and  courage  displayed  by  the  lour 
chaplains  of  the  famous  troopship  Dor- 
chester, should  ever  be  a  challenge  and 
inspiration  to  every  American. 

While  the  Soviet  rulers  spread  fear  and 
frenzy  by  reaching  for  the  moon  with 
their  sputnik  men  and  sputnik  missiles, 
we  in  America  can  ever  be  grateful  that 
we  can  freely  reach  out  with  out- 
stretched arms  in  prayer  to  God  Al- 
mighty. And,  so  long  as  there  are  dedi- 
cated men  such  as  the  four  chaplains, 
America  need  not  fear. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
my  bill,  H.  R.  5089.  to  authorize  the 
award  posthumously  of  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor  to  the  four  chaplains: 
Ge<n:ge  U  Fox,  Alexander  D.  Goode. 
Clark  V.  Poling,  and  John  P.  Washington. 

These  heroic  men  whose  significant  act 
of  true  faith  In  American  unity  gave  their 
lives  to  a  cause  which  to  them  was  gi'eater 
than  the  plirase  "above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty"  or  *'th^r  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country."  It  was  indeed  a  sac- 
itflce  most  high.  It  was  my  privilege  last 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  author  a  resolu- 
tion to  set  aside  Sunday,  February  3, 
1957,  as  a  day  of  observance  in  the  mem- 
ory of  these  four  chaplains.  I  now  ask 
the  House  to  act  on  H.  R.  5089  as  a  proper 
and  fitting  tribute  to  an  act  of  greatness 
in  the  names  of  the  four  chaplains. 


INCREASING  BENEFITS  TO  WID0W6 
OF  FORMER  EMPLOYEES  Of 
LIOHTHOUSE  SERVICE  I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bfll  (S.  235)  1)0 
Increase  from  $50  to  $75  per  month  tne 
amount  of  benefits  pa3rable  to  widows 
of  certain  former  employees  of 
lighthouse  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.   WEAVER.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 
unanimous    consent    that    the    bill 
passed  over  without  prejiidice. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is  there   objectlc 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofi 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  HOSPITAL  IN 
SOUTHEAST  SECTION  OF  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednes- 
day next  It  will  be  in  order  for  the  chair- 
man or  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  having  charge 
of  the  bill,  to  call  up  for  consideration  the 
bill  S.  1908  which  is  a  bill,  I  understand, 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  hospital 
in  the  southeast  section  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


DISPOSAL     OF     CERTAIN     UNCOM- 
PLETED NAVAL  VESSELS  I 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8541 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  certain 
completed  vef^els. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectidn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofn 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.   . 


AMENDING 


THE  ORGANIC 
GUAM 


ACT  CP 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  421 
amending  sections  22  and  24  of  ttie  O^ 
ganic  Act  of  Guam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  low^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECREATIONAL  ASPECTS  OP 
WATERSHED  PROTECTION  PRC^- 
ECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (H.  R.  549t) 
to  amend  the  Watershed  Protection  aid 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  WEAVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous   consent   that   the   bill 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the    request    of    the    gentlemtui    frc 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  BANKRUPTCY 


ACT 
982) 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H. 
to  amend   section   77    (c)    (6)    of   the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  I 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  b$l  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MONUMENT   SYMBOLIZING 
OP  DEMOCRACY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  1^11  <H.  R.  8290) 
to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  natioi^al 
monument  symbolizing  the  ideals  of 
democracy  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  aict 
ca  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1029) ,  "in 
act  to  create  a  National  Monument 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes."* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  presmt  consideration  of  the  bill?' 

Mr.  SHEPPARD,  Mr.  SIKES.  and  I/^. 
MILLER  of  California  objected. 


FISH  FARMING 


The  Cleric  called  the  bin  (S.  15l2)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Irterior 
to  establish  a  program  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  certain  research  aid  ex- 
perimentation to  develop  methoas  for 
the  commercial  production  of  fish  on 
flooded  rice  acreage  in  rotation  witli  rice- 
field  crops,  and  for  other  purpose^ 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice.       [ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object  ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO 


CONVEYANCE  OF  PROPEim ' 
CITY  OF  ROSEBURG,  ORBC^. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R  6995) 
to  amend  Public  Law  883,  84th  Coi^gress. 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
additional  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg..  aiid  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  l0wa|  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  op- 
poses this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  jlowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALLOWANCES     FOR    TRANSPORTA- 
TION OP  HOUSE  TRAXLERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  14p8)  to 
provide  allowances  for  transportation  of 
house  trailers  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  who  are  transferred 
from  one  official  station  to  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the.  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows :  | 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Th»t  section  1  (b)  of 
tlie  act  entitled  "An  act  to  autliorize  certain 
admiuistraUve  expenses  in  the  Oove|ament 
service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
Augxist  2,  1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"TTnder  vuch  regulations  as  the  npsldent 
may  prescribe,  any  civilian  ofllcer  ^r  em- 
ployee who  transports  a  house  trBjUer  or 
mobUe  dwelling  within  the  continental 
United  States,  wittiln  Alaska,  or  between  the 
continental  Doited  States  and  Alaska,  for 
use  as  a  residence  and  who  would  otherwi£i« 
be  entitled  to  transportation  of  homsehold 
goods  and  personal  effects  tinder  subjection 
(a)  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable!  allow- 
ance, not  to  exceed  20  cents  p^  mile,  in  Uea 
of  such  transportation." 

llie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  enijrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  \^  third 
time,  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rec<|nsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMA- 
TION CONGRESS  AND  EXPOSI- 
TION 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  347)  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  invite  the  several 
States  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
in  the  Fourth  International  Automation 
Congress  and  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
the  New  York  Coliseum  at  New  York, 
N.  Y..  from  June  9  to  13.  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  a  question  about  this  Joint 
resolution.  Does  it  provide  that  we  pay 
the  expenses  of  foreign  representatives 
coming  to  this  country  for  this  particu- 
lar congress  and  exposition? 

The  SPEAKER.  Unless  there  is  some- 
one here  to  explain  it,  the  Chair  sug- 
gests the  joint  resolution  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND    ANNUAL    UNITED    STATES 
WORLD  TRADE  PAIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  509)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  States  of  the  Unlcm 
and  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  Second  Annual  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  from  May  7  to  17.  1958. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  RULES  OP 
JUDICIAL  PROCEDURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4642) 
to  establish  a  commission  and  advisory 
committee  on  International  rules  of  ju- 
dicial procedure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object  if  I  get  the  right  answers 
to  my  questions,  will  someone  who  is  in- 
terested in  this  bill  tell  us  approximately 
what  it  will  cost? 

Mr.  WALTER.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  cost  will  be  very  nominal,  because  the 
study  contemplated  will  not  requhre  the 
establishment  of  a  large  staff.  Further, 
With  the  exception  of  the  amendment 
including  two  representatives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  and 
two  who  are  ofiBcials  of  State  govern- 
ments, this  bill  is  identical  with  a  bill 
that  passed  the  House  by  tmanimous 
consent  during  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  genUeman  from 
Colorado  tmderstands  that,  but  this  has 
an  (^pen-end  authorization  for  an  im- 


propriation. H  the  gentleman  win  tell 
me  what  the  extent  of  the  appropriation 
may  be.  I  am  likely  to  withdraw  my 
reservattcm. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  could  not  imagine 
the  cost's  exceeding  $5,000  at  the  most 

Mr.  CELLER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  cost  would  be  very 
nominal,  at  most  possibly  to  defray  the 
cost  of  some  representative  abroad. 
Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  here  by 
members  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  various  other  bar  associations, 
as  well  as  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  ASPINAUi.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  provides  simply 
for  a  commission  to  study  international 
rules  of  judicial  procedure:  is  that 
correct?        

Mr.  WALTER.  Precisely.  And  It  is 
not  contonplated  that  any  le(.:slation 
will  be  enacted,  of  course,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  provides  no  legisla- 
Uon? 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  does  not  provide  for 
any  legislation  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.— 
■araBuaHiCBNT  or  tbx  comcnsiON  on 

MATION4L  BUUES  OT  JUDICIAL  PSOCCDXTU 

SxcnoN  1.    There  is  hereby  established  a 

Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 

on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure. 

hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

punoss  or  thb  coKMUsioir 

Sac.  3.  The  Commission  shall  investigate 
and  study  existing  practices  of  Judicial  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to 
achieving  improvements.  TO  the  end  that 
procedures  necenary  or  Incidental  to  the 
conduct  and  settlement  of  litigation  in  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  quasi-Judicial  agen- 
cies which  Involve  the  performance  of  acts 
in  foreign  territory,  such  as  the  service  of 
Jtidicial  documents,  the  obtaining  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  proof  of  foreign  law,  may  be 
more  readily  ascertainable,  efllclent.  econom- 
ical, and  expeditious,  and  that  the  procediires 
of  our  State  and  Federal  tribunals  for  the 
rendering  of  assistance  to  foreign  courts  and 
quasi -Judicial  agencies  be  similarly  Im- 
proved, the  oommlaslon  shaU — 

(a)  draft  for  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  international  agreements  to  be 
negotiated  by  him; 

(b)  draft  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent any  necessary  legislation: 

(c)  recommend  to  the  President  euch 
other  action  as  may  appear  advisable  to  im- 
prove and  codify  international  practice  In 
cItU.  criminal,  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings; and 

(d)  perform  such  other  related  duties  at 
the  Preeident  may  assign. 

VM—MMiu  or  TBI  coKxisaioiv 
Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Oommisslcm  shaU  consist 
of  seven  members.  The  President  shaU  ap- 
point 8  public  members,  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  shall  appoint  2  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  appoint  2  representatives  of  the 
Department  of   Justice.     The   Commlaelon 


shall  eimet  a  ehalman  tram 
Den. 

(b)  Vaeandas  In  membenhlp  of  the  Ooim<- 
mtsaion  shaU  be  flUed  in  the  amxa»  manner 
as  In  the  case  of  original  daatgnatkta. 

(e)  Ftre  monbers  shall  constitute  a  qw>> 
nun. 

(d)  Mnnbers  of  the  OommlaaloB  who  ar* 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  tta* 
Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  serve  without  ccun- 
pensatlon  In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  servlcee  in  the  Oovemment. 

(e)  The  public  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU  each  receive  SSO  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission,  plus  reimburae- 
ment  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performanoa 
of  such  duties. 

(f )  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Coxniuisslon  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  shall  not  ba 
considered  to  be  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  secUons  281.  283.  384.  434,  or  1914 
of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (6  U.  S.  G. 

maaeroa  axa  srarr 


il 


Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Onmmlsaton 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  dvU-service  and  dasslflea- 
tion  laws,  and  his  compensation  shall  ba 
fixed  by  the  Commission  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

(bD  The  Director  ahall  serve  as  the  Com- 
mission's  reporter,  and,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission,  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  under  the 
Commission,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
shall  perform  other  duties  assigned  him  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Within  the  limit  of  funds  appropriated 
for  such  purpoee.  individuals  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  for  service  with 
the  Commission  staff  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  and  classlfloatlon  laws,  and  serv- 
ices may  be  procured  as  authorlaed  by  section 
15  of  the  act  of  August  3.  1946.  as  amended 
(5  U.  8.  C.  5te) ,  but  at  rates  for  individuate 
not  in  excess  of  $60  per  diem. 

KSTABLiaHMKHT  Or  TR>  ADVISOBT  COBOCrma 

See.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
committee  of  15  members  to  be  known  as  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Rulea 
of  Judicial  Procedure  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"),  to  advlaa 
and  consult  with  the  Commission.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  tba 
Commission  from  among  lawyers,  Judfea, 
and  other  persons  competent  to  provide  ad- 
vice for  the  Ooixuniasion. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commlttea 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  olBcen  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  such 
service  and  shall  receive  no  compensation. 
Members  of  the  Advlaof7  Committee  who 
are  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  Statea  shaU  be  entitled  to  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  as  authorlaed  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (6  U.  8.  C.  7Sb-S),  for 
persons  serving  without  compensation,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Travel 
Expense  Act  of  1940.  ai  amended  (6  U.  S.  a 

885-843). 

oovaawicBMT  aoxwct  oocrouTiow 
Sxc.  6.  The  Commission  is  authorlaed  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentaUty  of  the  Oovcm- 
tnent  any  information  It  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  act;  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality la  authorlaed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commlsslan  and.  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.  to  furnish  such  information  to  tha 
CommlsaUm,   upon    request  made    by   tha 
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Chairman  or  other  member  designated  to  act 
as  Cbalrman. 

ADMINISTRATIOir 

Sk.  7.  (a)  For  admlnlstratl-ve  purpoaea 
only,  the  Commlaalon  and  the  Adviaory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

(b)  The  Commiasicn  shaU  render  to  the 
President  annual  reports  for  tracsmlsaton  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  its  final  re- 
port and  the  Commission  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  terminate  and  wind  up  their 
affairs  prior  to  December  31,  1058. 

AtrmouzATioM  or  appbopszations 

Sbc.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proYlsions  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out 
all  of  section  8  (a)  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sxc.  S.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  9  members.  The  President  shall  appoint 
6  members,  3  of  whom  shall  be  public 
members  and  2  of  whom  shall  be  officials  of 
State  government  whose  positions  give  them 
knowledge  of  judicial  and  quasi-judicial  pro- 
cedures In  the  States.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  appoint  2  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
appoint  2  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members." 

On  page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
••Pive"  and  substitute  therefor  the  word 
"Seven". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  the  comma 
after  the  word  "judges"  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing :  "of  Federal  and  States  Courts,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  this  bill  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  5  members  by  the 
President,  2  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  2  by  the  Attorney  GeneraL  I  just 
make  the  observation  in  passing  that,  of 
course,  politics  should  not  be  involved  in 
a  bill  of  this  kind.  But,  political  con- 
notations flow  from  every  action  or  non- 
action and  I  hope  that  when  the  bill  be- 
comes a  law  and  the  commission  is  ap- 
pointed that  the  President  and  the  others 
who  have  the  appointing  power  will  real- 
ize that  there  are  also  outstanding  law- 
yers in  the  country  who  are  Democrats  as 
well  as  lawyers  who  are  Republicans. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

When  you  get  through  with  rules  to 
govern  international  bodies,  will  you  do 
something  to  bring — what  wiH  we  call 
it — commonsense  and  consistency  in  the 
rules  and  decisions  governing  and  applied 
by  our  local  courts — ^the  appellate  and 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  WALTER.  As  far  as  the  rules  are 
concerned,  I  might  say  they  were  pre- 
pared after  the  Congress  adopted  a  simi- 
lar resolution.  If  the  rules  are  not  ap- 
plied, then  the  gentleman  should  direct 
his  inquiry  to  another  branch  of  our 
Govermnent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  WeU.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  branch  more  powerful  or  any 
agency  or  any  committee  more  powerful 
than  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 


the  House  of  Representatives.  If  yoi 
can  Just  get  them  to  apply  some  ruli 
of  consistency  to  what  they  do  so  that 
fellow  would  know  when  he  is  insane  an4 
when  he  is  not  insane  and  when  he  ought 
to  be  in  jail  and  when  he  should  not  be  iii 
jail,  it  would  be  of  help  to  some  of  us— » 
to  the  people  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balanc( 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne^ 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  H. 
4642  is  a  bill  which  would  establish 
Commission  and  an  Advisory  Committed 
to  study  existing  court  practices  and 
procedure  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the 
several  States  with  a  view  toward  recomj 
mending  simplified  and  uniform  inter} 
national  rules  of  judicial  procedure.  t 
The  bill  Is  identical,  except  for  oak 
provision,  to  H.  R.  7500.  which,  after  exl 
tensive  hearings  in  the  84th  Congress 
passed  the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate 
Since  World  War  II,  Americans  havfc 
been  doing  more  and  more  business  in 
foreign  countries.  This  has  meatu 
steadily  increasing  business  and  com- 
mercial ties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  resuk 
of  this  increased  commercial  activity,  ^ 
great  deal  of  private  international  litiga>- 
tion  has  developed.  In  the  course  of  this 
litigation  it  has  been  necessary  fdt 
American  lawyers  to  seek  evidence  or  ju- 
dicial documents  abroad,  to  serve  papers 
in  other  coimtries.  and  to  obtain  prociT 
of  foreign  law  to  be  introduced  in  ou : 
courts. 

Unfortunately,  since  there  are  no  uni  - 
form  rules  among  the  various  nation), 
our  lawyers  have,  all  too  often,  discovere<l 
that  the  procedures  normally  followed  i|i 
this  country  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
outlawed  in  foreign  countries.  When 
there  are  procedures,  they  are  often  so 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming  as  to 
be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  imavailabl^. 
The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  tha^ 
existing  forms  of  international  legal  pror- 
cedure  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  nee<is 
of  the  lawyer  today.  i 

The  measure  before  the  House,  in  m^ 
opinion,  represents  the  best  forward  step 
we  can  take  in  bringing  the  law  up  tp 
date.  It  is  only  the  first  step,  but  wje 
must  certainly  begin  by  making  a 
thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the 
many  complex  problems  presented  by  tlie 
various  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

To  accomplish  this,  H.  R.  4642  wouil 
create  a  Commission  and  an  Advisoi:y 
Committee  to  study  existing  practices  qf 
judicial  assistance  and  cooperation  wit^ 
a  view  to  recommending  improvements. 
The  Commission  would  consist  of  nine 
members.  Five  of  these  members  wou|d 
be  appointed  Iqr  the  President.  Of  thes^, 
3  would  be  pabUc  members  and  2  •wouid 
be  olBcials  of  State  governments.  Of 
the  remaining  9  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
would  appoint  2  representatives  from  h|s 
Department,  and  the  Attorney  General 
would  appoint  2  from  his  Department, 
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H.  R.  7500,  passed  during  the  84th  Qaa" 
gress,  provided  for  a  Commission  of  7 
members.  H.  R.  4642  has  been  amended 
to  increase  the  membership  to  9  ai^d  to 
specify  that  2  members  of  the  Comtanis- 
sion  shall  be  officials  of  State  gofem- 
ments.  Tills  is  the  only  respect  in  'v^hich 
the  bill  differs  from  that  passed  dfring 
the  84th  Congress.  I 

The  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
composed  of  qualified  lawyers,  ji^dges, 
and  other  persons  competent  to  aidvise 
the  Commission  in  its  work.  This  Ck>m- 
mittee  would  play  an  important  r(fle  in 
formulating  the  Commission's  proposals 
and  would  closely  supervise  the  wot-k  of 
the  Commission. 

As  set  forth  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  Commission,  after  its 
studies  and  investigations,  to  draft,  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  If  tate, 
international  agreements  to  be  negoti- 
ated by  him.  It  would  also  be  expected 
to  recommend  to  the  President  sucn  ac- 
tion or  legislation  as  it  might  deem  ad- 
visable to  improve  international  practices 
in  civil,  criminal,  and  administijative 
procedures.  ' 

The  approach  this  bill  takes  has-been 
urged  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  hap  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Ameirican 
Bar  Association  and  numerous  other  as- 
sociations representing  members  o|f  the 
bar  and  State  officials. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  t^  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARY 


TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERS. 
BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMIL 


OF 
ON 


.%. 


The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  483)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  20,  1954,  establishing  a  conlmis- 
sion  for  the  celebration  of  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Alex4nder 
Hamilton.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reseirving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  |o  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  funds  in- 
volved in  the  enactment  of  this  lep^isla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speakjer,  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  in  the  very  last  sentence  of 
the  report  on  this  bill,  he  will  find  the 
language  "no  further  appropriation  of 
funds  is  authorized."  It  does  no^  cost 
one  cent  additionaL  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  [joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows:  I 

Resolved,  etc..  That  section  8  of  th4  joint 
resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  Ito  e»- ' 
tabllfih  a  commission  far  the  celebration  of' 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alexan- 
der HamUton,"  approved  Augxist  20.  1964.  an 
amended  by  Public  Laws  058  and  854  84tl& 
Congress,  and  section  3  of  Public  Law  1002, 
84th  Congress,  is  further  amended  by  delet- 
ing "January  11,  1«68"  and  BUbstlfcuttog 
therefor  "March  15,  IMS." 

Sbc.  2.  Notwithstanding  approval  cj/t  thia 
act  after  January  11,  1958,  the  Comn^lssloa 
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shall  be  deemed  to  have  continued  its  exist- 
ence to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  the  last  eligi- 
ble bill  in  the  calendar. 


INDEPENDENCE  NATIONAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  464)  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  1244.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  development  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  con6lderati<m  of  the  bUl  (H.  R.  1344) 
to  provide  for  the  development  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  independence  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bU:  and  continue  not  to  exced  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  OTreiLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  464 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  1244  providing  for  the  development 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  in  the 
eity  of  Philadelphia.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill. 

H.  R.  1244  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $7,250,000  for  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment's  contribution  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  park.  The  committee 
amendment  to  the  bill  provides  that  the 
funds  authorized  shall  be  spent  by  June 
SO,  1963. 

The  establishment  of  the  park  was 
authorized  in  1948  and  during  the  last  9 
years  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
expended  over  $7  million  for  land  acqui- 
sition and  demolition  of  buildings  within 
the  area  which  have  no  historical  sig- 
nificance. The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  city  of  Phfiadelphia  have  spent 
millions  on  the  park  and  the  State  is  now 
making  available  additional  funds. 
There  are  no  funds  available  for  work  on 
the  part  of  the  park  which  Is  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  GovemmMit  for 
the  flBcal  year  1958.  Testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  by  interested  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania  indicated  that 
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tht  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oaf" 
emment  has  left  the  Government's  sec- 
tion of  the  park  in  an  unsightly  condi- 
tion. 

I  ndghi  add  at  this  point  that  I  was 
recently  in  Philadelphia  and  I  saw  the 
area  where  the  intended  work  is  to  be 
done.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  real 
eyesore  and  disgrace  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  leave  this  vast  tract  of  land, 
unsightly  as  it  is.  without  going  forv^'ard 
with  our  plans.  I  know  that  the  history 
of  metropolitan  city  governments  shows 
that  any  area  which  is  left  vacant  and 
unused  on  the  outskirts  will  grow  to  be  a 
blighted  area,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  move  in  immediately 
and  do  the  work  which  has  been  planned. 
If  it  does  not,  I  fear  very  much  for  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
I  feel  we  will  have  a  tremendous  blighted 
area  around  this  area  where  we  have 
planned  these  beautiful  buildings. 

While  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  sufiOcient  authority  now  to  request 
appropriations  under  the  original  act,  the 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  show  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  in  the  Independ- 
ence Historical  Park  and  also  add  impe- 
tus to  its  development  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 464. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general  de- 
bate this  afternoon. 

TheSFEABaai.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  It  provides  for  a  continua- 
tion of  a  project  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  some  years,  a  joint  project 
whereby  the  State  of  Pwinsylvania  and 
the  Federal  Government  undertook  and 
were  authorized  to  develop  and  restore 
the  Independence  Hall  area  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  includes  Independence  Hall 
its^.  Congress  Hall.  Carpepter's  Hall, 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a 
number  of  ancient  churches  and  religious 
buildings.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  has 
already  been  accomplished.  The  State 
has  spent,  during  the  past  9  years,  over 
$8  m^^^i""  on  its  portion  of  the  work. 
The  Federal  Government  has  spent  over 
the  same  period  over  $7  million.  About 
70  percent  of  the  buildings  which  are 
without  historical  significance  have  been 
demolished.  At  this  time  we  find  the 
State  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  Its  com- 
mitments and  to  complete  its  part  of  ttie 


work,  certainly  within  5  years.  Tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  appropriations,  how- 
ever, are  down  to  only  about  $1,500 
presently  available,  and  there  is  only  $58 
of  that  unobligated.  For  that  reason,  on- 
tess  there  Is  a  declaration  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  imdertake  the  present  com- 
mitment of  the  F^ede^al  Government,  it 
may  not  be  kept  in  time  to  meet  the  State 
government's  commitments.  The  de- 
struction of  a  number  of  these  nonhis- 
torical  buildings  has  given  this  section  of 
Philadelphia  all  the  appearance  of  a 
bombed-out  area,  and  the  condition 
looks  like  devastation.  The  kind  of  con- 
dition which  exists  leads  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  other  properties  in  the  area,  which 
might  eventually  call  for  Federal  ftmds 
in  other  directions  for  other  appropria- 
tions to  ctn-e  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  C3ovemment  to  promptly 
carry  out  its  obligation. 

This  does  not  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  expend  any  more  money  than 
has  already  been  authorized,  which  is 
$7,250,000  to  complete  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ccanmitment;  but  it  requires 
it  to  be  done  between  now  and  1963 
rather  than  permitting  the  matter  to  de- 
pend upon  sporadic  appropriations,  more 
in  1  year  perhaps  and  less  in  another, 
which  might  extend  the  completion  pe- 
riod several  years  beyond  the  time  in 
which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  fully  completed  its  part  of  the  com- 
mitment. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  greatest  tourist 
attraction  outside  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  area  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  piresently  unsightly.  It  is  a  shame 
that  it  does  present  this  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance, and  this  reflects  upon  all 
agencies  which  do  not  promptly  go  for- 
ward toward  completion  of  the  mall 
around  our  greatest  national  shrine. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  its  commitmmt  on 
this  reasonably  phased -out  program. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  notice 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  May  14,  1957,  ttiat  Mr.  Aan- 
dahl.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
made  this  statement: 

We  are  agreeable  to  the  enactment  of  this 
propoeed  legislation  as  an  expression  of  In- 
terest by  the  Congress  In  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park;  however,  we  believe 
there  exists  sufDclent  authority  to  support 
appropriation  requests  for  development  of 
the  park  and  that  the  enactment  of  such 
proposed  legislation  la  not  required  for  that 
purpose. 

What  does  the  gentleman  have  to  say 
about  that  statement? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  ttiat  I  think  the 
statement  Is  correct,  that  authority 
exists 

What  we  are  seeking  here  is  an  expres- 
sion of  Congressional  lnt«it  that  the 
eommitment  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  fuMlled  over  the  same  period  of 
years  as  the  eamfl&itment  for  the  State 
government.  That  is  about  all  we  have 
in  mind. 
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Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  lir. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Bfr.  BCXm  of  Pennsylvania.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  will  remember  the  meeting  we 
had  at  the  Congressional  Hotel  with  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  interior,  and 
the  representatives  from  Hiiladelphla 
and  the  Independence  Hall  area. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.    Yes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  what  they  said 
In  response  to  the  question  about  how 
much  money  they  had  on  hand? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said 
they  had  $1,500,  but  that  after  commit- 
ments were  taken  out  they  were  down 
to  $58. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Did  I 
not  ask  the  question  how  much  real 
money  they  had  and  they  said  $58? 

Mr.  SCOTl'  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  c  ,rtainly  did. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Tben  I 
went  on  to  ask  what  became  of  money 
from  the  rents.  They  stated  that  the 
rent  money  was  being  used  to  demolish 
these  buildings.  After  the  buildings  are 
demolished  there  is  nothing  left  but  big 
holes;  and.  as  the  gentleman  says,  It 
looks  like  a  bombed-out  area. 

This  area  comprises  20  acres,  about  5 
or  6  city  blocks,  and  they  are  not  even 
building  fences  around  it.  let  alone  filling 
up  the  holes  and  sowing  a  little  grass 
seed  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  January.  I  introduced 
a  bill.  H.  R.  1925,  similar  to  H.  R.  1244 
which  is  being  considered  today.  Both 
of  these  provide  for  the  development  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and 
contain  an  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,250,000  for  this  purpose. 

There  is.  of  course,  nationwide  inter- 
est in  Independence  Hall  where  about 
$225,000  has  been  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and 
work  is  being  done  on  the  restoration 
and  refurnishing  of  the  Hall's  first  floor 
as  It  was  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  was  signed. 

Much  land  has  already  been  acquired 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
and  buildings  without  historic  signifi- 
cance have  been  removed  in  order  to 
create  a  very  attractive  park,  with  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Carpenter's  Hall,  and 
Old  Christ  Church  among  the  many  cen- 
tral points  of  interest.  However,  parts 
of  this  section  still  appear  to  be  a 
bombed-out  area  as  buildings  are  being 
torn  down  and  funds  are  badly  needed 
in  order  to  complete  the  project. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  authori- 
sation for  an  appropriation  of  $7,250,000 
is  ample  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  all  the  old  buidings.  construction  of 
new  Guide  Headquarters,  the  transform 
mation  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  Into 
a  Park  Museum,  and  so  forth.  And  I 
feel  that  since  the  Government  has  al- 
ready made  a  rather  heavy  outlay  to 
create  this  park,  we  should  act  quickly 
to  enact  legislation  for  its  completion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
This  development  is  In  the  gentleman's 
own  district.  I  know  he  is  extremely 
concerned  about  it  and  has  been  most 
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active  in  Insisting  that  action  be  tak  m 
to  cwnply  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment. 

Mr.  MIIiER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Blr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yl<  ild 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  NebwuBka.  Can  tlie 
gentleman  tell  me  whether  the  Interfor 
Department  submitted  to  Congress  aby 
requests  for  appropriations  in  the  1958 
budget? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.    I 
sorry  I  do  not  have  exact  knowledge  | 
that. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  That 
part  of  the  report.  The  Director  of 
National  Park  Service  has  acknowle  " 
that  $1,050,000  could  be  used  for 
purpose.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got 
$1,050,000  without  appropriation,  but  he 
apparently  does  have  some  money,  with 
or  without  this  legislation,  to  proceed 
with  the  direction  of  Congress.  j 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  lim 
familiar  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
I  think  the  Director  is  anxious  to  have 
this  Congressional  discretion  in  on  ler 
that  the  money  may  be  allocated  for  this 
purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ENGLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  t  lat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  C(fn- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration,  of 
the  bill  (H.  R  1244)  to  provide  for  the 
development  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  Independence  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  and  for  other  purposes.      i 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ! 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho^e 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.  R.  1244,  with  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado  in  the  chair.  j 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL ! 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with.    I 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been!  so 
well  explained  by  gentlemen  who  Ad- 
dressed the  House  in  connection  with 
the  rule  that  extended  discussion!  is 
hardly  necessary.  But  to  get  the 
in  the  Record  may  I  say  that  the 
dependence  National  Historical  Park 
authorized  by  the  act  of  -June  28,  II 

This  bill  would  amend  that  act  to 
cifically  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
500.000.  which  authorization  expires  on 
June  30, 1963. 

The  situation  is  that  the  Federal 
emment  pursuant  to  the  author] 
tion  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1948,  auth< 
Ing  the  establishment  of  the  park, 
into  the  area  and  during  the  past  9  y( 
has  expended  over  $7  million  for 
acquisition  within  the  park  boundai 
About  70  percent  of  the  buildings  wl 
out  historical  significance  have  been  jde- 
molished.  The  State  of  Pennsylvainia 
itself,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  has  s^ent 
in  excess  of  $8  million  and  expect^  to 
come  in  with  more. 


t.  I 


In  addition  to  that  there  has  b0en  do- 
nated by  the  American  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  the  siun  of  $225.06o. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  Park  Service 
is  not  moving  fast  mough.  Th^re  are 
some  20  acres,  or  a  good  many  square 
blocks,  of  area,  as  reported  by  the  ccxn- 
mittee  on  page  2,  that  Is  in  Federal 
hands.  It  is  imsightly  in  appearance  and 
looks  like  a  bombed-out  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Express 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Park  Service  proceed  with  more  Expedi- 
tion. That  is  the  reason  a  deadline  is 
provided.  In  other  words,  the  money 
has  to  be  appropriated  through  lappro- 
priate  requests  by  the  Departme|it  and 
expended  by  June  30. 1963. 

This  is  a  rather  important  matter  to 
those  who  represent  that  area  because 
this  devastation  resulting  from  the  tear- 
ing down  of  biiildings,  leaving  briik  piles 
standing  around,  and  gaping  holet  where 
basements  existed  before,  creates  |an  un- 
sightly condition  and  has  a  tendency  to 
create  slum-type  areas  adjacentjto  the 
part  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  f^eral 
Government.  | 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  is  hivcllved  in 
this  legislation  is  demanding  that  the 
National  Park  Service  do  within  tpe  next 
5  years  what  they  say  they  have  tl^e  right 
to  do  now  by  authorization  in  son^ethlng 
like  10  or  more  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    That  is  correct. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  proposition 
that  this  bill  does  not  enlarge  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Ctovernment 
financially.  It  simply  says  to  them  that 
the  kind  of  condition  that  exists  there  is 
intolerable  to  the  people  of  Phila|lelphla 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Btrkk],  who  represents  th|it  par- 
ticular district,  and  ought  to  be  cl^anged. 

Now.  the  Department  of  the  interior, 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report,  says 
that  they  have  sufficient  authorization 
xmder  present  law  to  go  forward  with 
what  is  authorized  to  be  done,  and.  in 
addition,  can  do  it  imder  the  so-called 
Mission  66  program.  So,  this  legisla- 
tion boils  down  to  the  proposition  that  it 
is  not  an  addition  to  the  Federal  financial 
responsibility  in  the  area.  It  is  a  matter 
of  speeding  it  up  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions which  reflect  not  only  upon  the  na- 
tional parks,  but  are  conditional  which 
are  unacceptable  in  the  particul|u:  area 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  property 
values  and  in  every  other  way  in  Phila- 
delphia. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  fVl  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's financial  responsibilitjr  if  this 
bill  were  not  enacted  ?  1 

Mr.  ENGLE.    It  would  be  the  s4me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  youu  report 
says  that  "H.  R.  1244.  if  enacted  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $7,250,000 
for  the  necessary  development,"  and  so 
forth.  It  says  "would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation." I  gained  the  impression  a 
little  while  ago  that  that  $7,250,000  was 


already  authorized,  but  your  XQTOit  does 
not  indicate  that. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Well.  now.  the  report  in- 
dicates that  in  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  InUaciox.  and  we  have  certain- 
ly made  It  idain  to  everybody  that  we 
think  that  under  Mission  66  and  under 
their  general  authority  they  have  the 
power  to  go  ahead.  They  can  send  the 
appropriation  request  up  here.  They 
simply  have  not  done  it.  As  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  J  observed,  there  is  about  $58  left 
in  the  account  there.  This  is  what  you 
call  a  legislaUve  "hot  foot"  to  get  the 
Park  Service  under  way  and  moving,  and 
that  is  all  it  amounts  to.  It  is  an  expedi- 
tion, in  other  words,  of  getting  the  thing 
done  that  wUl  be  done  anyway.  Further- 
more, the  tot€d  cost  will  not  be  greater. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  do  it  earlier 
it  may  be  cheaper,  if  construction  costs 
go  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
the  Department  ot  the  Interior  could  ask 
for  $500,000  or  $1  million  or  any  other 
amount  short  <^  $7,250,000? 

Mr.  ENGL£.  Now.  the  gentleman 
puts  his  finger  on  a  very  good  point, 
which  may  explain  why  the  Department 
damned  this  legislation  with  faint  praise, 
because  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  subsequent 
legislative  enactment,  the  $7,250,000  may 
be  interpreted  to  be  a  limitation  on  the 
preceding  act  and  tiiereby  limit  the  ap- 
propriation to  that  extent.  I  am  not 
saying  that  is  true,  but  I  suspect  that  is 
why  they  are  Just  a  little  bit  unhappy 
to  have  this  particular  bill  come  along,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  like 
to  be  prodded  for  their  dereliction  in  not 
carrying  forward  this  necessary  and 
beneficial  work  in  preserving  the  first 
shrine  of  America,  which  has  not  gone 
forward  as  it  should. 

Mr.  GHOSS.  I  assume  that  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2  of  the  bill  in  italics  is 
new  language:  "Provided.  That  all  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
act  shall  be  expended  by  June  30.  1963." 
That  is  new  language,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  language  added 
by  the  committee  as  appears  on  the  first 
page  of  our  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  appear  in 
legislation  previously  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  committee  put  it  in  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  this  should  be 
done  in  5  years  instead  of  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  you  do  two  things 
in  this  legislation:  you  provide  for 
$7,250,000  specifically — that  is  what  you 
call  for — and  set  a  termination  date  or  a 
date  when  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior must  perform. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  We  do 
not  add  to  the  total  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  H.  R.  1244. 
which  will  authorize  the  sum  of  $7,250,- 
000  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park  in 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  do  much  to  tn- 
hance  the  beauty  of  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  more 
employment  opportunities  for  the  thou- 
sands who  are  out  of  work.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  bill  and  appeal  to 
you,  my  friends  and  colleagues,  for  help 
in  obtaining  its  unanimous  passage. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  lieen  re- 
corded on  the  pages  of  history  many 
times  since  its  founding  by  William  Penn 
in  1682.  During  the  Revolution,  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed  and  first  read  to  the  people 
on  Juli*  8, 1776.  The  Second  Continental 
Congress  held  its  sessions  in  the  world 
famous  Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia. 
Here.  George  Washington  accepted  his 
appointment  as  General  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army;  here  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation and  Perpetual  Union  between  the 
States  was  signed,  and  here  the  conven- 
tion met  and  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Independence  National  Historical  Park 
is  undoubtedly  the  Nation's  most  impor- 
tant shrine  and  is  visited  by  thousands 
of  American  citizens  every  year.  It  is 
only  fitting  and  proper  that  these  his- 
toric grounds  and  buildings  be  restored 
to  reflect  that  era  when  our  infant  Na- 
tion was  struggling  for  unity,  peace,  and 
freedom. 

Gentlemen,  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
H.  R.  1244  will  merit  your  support  and 
apiH-ovaL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion presently  before  us  is  really  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  sort  of  partnership  ar- 
rangement between  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
raised  some  question  about  the  propriety 
of  the  bill,  and  I  think  the  report  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicates 
very  clearly  what  is  involved.  I  should 
like  to  read  it  now. 

We  are  agreeable  to  the  enactment  of  this 
propoaed  legislation  as  an  expression  of  In- 
terest by  tbe  Congress  In  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park;  however,  we  beUeve 
there  exists  sufficient  authority  to  support 
approjjrtatton  requests  for  development  of 
the  park  and  that  the  enactment  of  such 
proposed  legislation  is  not  required  for  that 
purpose.  Planning  for  devetopsnent  of  the 
park  is  going  forward  under  existing  author- 
ity and  appropriations  will  be  sought  by  thla 
Department  for  that  purpose  In  accord  with 
priorities  established  under  our  national  park 
mission  66  program. 

Really  what  the  proposed  legislation 
does,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  give  a  pre- 
ferred position  to  this  park  over  other 
parks  that  have  been  set  up  under  Mis- 
sicm  66.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  gives  this 
park  authority  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose this  bilL  I  think  this  is  a  good 
project.  It  does  establish  priority  and  a 
preferred  position  for  this  park.  It  sets 
a  precedent  for  tbe  rest  of  us  to  come  in 
with  special  legislation  to  promote  some 
parks  in  our  district.    I  have  some  tn  my 


District  I  would  like  to  see  go  forward. 
I  was  not  too  happy  with  the  priority  set- 
up under  Mission  66.  There  is  already 
existing  authority  for  improving  this 
park.  In  fact,  the  Director  of  the  Park 
Service  sasrs  that  be  has  $1,050,000  that 
oouki  be  used  for  this  purpose  starting 
immediately. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  authoriae  $T 
million  pins  to  get  started  immediately 
to  finish  the  project  by  1963.  Other 
projects  under  MissioQ  66  will  have  to 
take  a  back  seat  to  this  inoject.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

I  wanted  to  speak  on  this  thought,  too. 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration  have  indicated  that  we 
ought  not  to  have  any  new  projects  for 
flood  control,  reclamation,  and  ao  forth, 
that  those  projects  ou«}it  to  be  piit  on 
the  shelf.  We  are  not  patting  this  one 
on  the  shelf.  We  are  giving  it  a  preferred 
ptosition.  True,  they  must  get  appr(H>ria- 
tions,  which  may  require  some  doing. 
But  I  assume  that  with  this  hotfoot  as 
my  chairman  has  referred  to  it,  it  will 
go  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  6b- 
ject  to  this  project  going  forward,  but 
I  think  it  is  rather  a  poor  arrangemoit 
because  Members  of  Congress  should 
recognise  that  there  are  areas  In  their 
districts  which  they  might  like  to  get 
started,  but  which  would  not  be  con- 
sidered in  ttiis  bill.  This  bill  provides 
special  consideration  for  a  park  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  State  of  Peimsylvania  has 
provided  $6  million  i^us  and  I  think  tbe 
Park  Service  ought  to  go  forward. 

The  Congressional  Library  has  Just 
oompleted  a  list  of  new  starts  in  foreign 
countries  for  reclamation,  flood  control, 
forestry,  and  water  preservation.  May  I 
say  to  Members  who  voted  so  avidly  for 
foreign-aid  bills  that  last  year  I  placed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  projects  totaling 
$345  million  oov«-ing  149  projects  in  47 
countries. 

This  recent  survey  eeat  to  me  from 
the  Congressional  Library  shows  that 
since  last  year  there  are  35  new  projects 
in  22  countries  upon  which  more  than 
$21  million  has  been  or  will  be  spent 
on  flood  control  and  reclamation 
projects.  In  these  85  projects  ttiere  Is 
money  for  Yugoslavia  and  Egypt,  who 
certainly  do  not  love  us  very  much.  The 
rep(»t  calls  for  tremendous  expenditures 
of  additional  moneys  in  scmie  22  ootm- 
trles  for  35  projects  which  are  prohibited 
in  this  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  all  this  money 
in  other  countries,  we  ovight  also  to 
spend  money  in  this  coimtry  on  similar 
projects.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
reclamation  and  flood  ocmtrol  projects 
represent  an  Investment  in  the  resources 
of  this  covmtry,  and  that  these  projects 
tn  the  17  arid  Western  States  are  mighty 
good  customers  for  the  industrial  East. 
I  doubt  if  this  bill  is  necessary.  I  believe 
the  Parte  Serricc  now  has  part  of  the 
appropriations  and  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  proceed.  This  bill  urges  them 
to  move  forward  a  little  faster  and 
places  them  in  a  preferred  position  over 
some  163  other  parks  and  monuments 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  Join  with  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Nebraska  in  his  criticism  of 
our  present  program  of  no  new  starts. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  think  my  colleague 
wlU  have  to  agree  with  me  that  this  par- 
ticular legislation  does  not  come  within 
the  limitations  of  what  he  has  been  say- 
ing. This  is  not  a  new  start.  This  proj- 
ect has  been  under  way  a  good  many 
years.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
it.  All  we  are  tnrlng  to  do  here  is  hasten 
the  time  when  we  can  have  a  completed 
program.   Is  not  that  rlfi^t? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Will  the 
gentleman  also  agree  to  give  this  park 
priority  ahead  of  other  parks  that  might 
also  be  needed? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  necessarily,  al- 
though I  can  conceive  that  it  might  be 
used  that  way.  But  now  It  is  just  a 
question  of  putting  first  things  first.  I 
am  sure  that  this  appropriation  has  a 
right  to  consideration  that  other  parks 
do  not  have. 

Mr.  MTTJtKR  of  Nebraska.  This  Con- 
gress is  going  to  say  to  the  Departmmt, 
"This  park  has  number  one  priority. 
Regardless  of  what  you  say.  we  say  it  is 
number  one." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  interpret  Mission  66  that  way, 
that  is  all  right,  but  Mission  66  has 
never  been  authorized  by  Congress.  It 
is  not  a  part  of  statutory  law.  I  person- 
ally pay  no  attention  to  it  except  as  a 
guidepost  to  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
down  in  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Nebraska 
has  had  legislation  before  the  Interior 
Committee  to  implement  Mission  66. 
For  some  reason,  it  has  never  been  called 
up  for  hearing.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
following  the  provisions  of  that  bill  and 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  they  are  making 
appropriations  in  accordance  with  the 
guidepost  set  up  in  their  proposed  Mis- 
sion 66  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  my  colleague 
think  for  any  reason  at  all  the  National 
Park  Service  is  going  to  be  able  to  im- 
plement within  the  10  years  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  in  Mission  66? 

Mr.  MTT.TiKR  of  Nebraska.  That  de- 
pends on  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able by  this  Congress.  The  Congress  is 
moving  in  this  specific  instance  to  see 
that  they  do  implement  the  program  and 
give  this  particular  thing  priority  over 
other  parks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  BfCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  already 
been  spent  in  total  on  this  project? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  cannot  answer  that.  Maybe 
someone  else  can. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Eight  million  dollars  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  $8  million 
at  least  by  the  State;  is  that  right,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
lieve so.  Also  the  city  has  spent  about 
$2  million  or  $2V^  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  do  I  understand 
that  about  $18  million  has  already  been 
expended  on  this  project;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Eldht 
million  dollars,  plus  $7  million  plus  $114 
million  would  make  about  $17^  million. 

Mr.  MHIiER  of  Nebraska.    That  1  is 
right.    This  ia  truly  a  partnership 
rangement  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Gtovemment. 

Mr.  MITJ.KR  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, 1 3rield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Baylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1948 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  their 
dom  decided  that  the  place  where 
coimtry  was  bom  should  be  recc 
by  the  Congress  and  set  aside  for  the 
tire  country  as  a  national  park.  In  1( 
this  Congress  passed  the  bill  which 
tablished  Independence  National 
torical  Park.  That  park  is  in  the 
now  represented  by  our  good  colleague 
from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Btbne.  As 
has  been  specified  and  told,  it  was  to[be 
the  first  and  so  far  the  only  cooperat  ve 
national  park  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  called  upon  to  prodi  ice 
all  of  the  money  to  create  and  maintt  in. 
Half  of  the  money  was  to  be  provii  ed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  ot  ler 
half  was  to  be  provided  by  the  Statef  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  metes  and  bounds  of  the  park 
were  established  and  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  both  proceeded  to  de- 
velop their  part  of  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Phila4el- 
phia  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  they 
would  tear  down  buildings  and  improve 
the  site  as  they  moved  forward  thereby 
causing  a  minimum  of  disruption. 
Federal  Government  decided  that 
would  acquire  all  of  the  land  within 
park  area  they  were  to  develop  and  tl 
they  tore  down  all  of  the  buildings  in 
area.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Meml 
of  the  Congress  were  privileged  to 
war-devastated  Eiirope  after  World  War 
n  but  if  you  were  blindfolded  and 
dropped  down  into  Mr.  Byrne's  Disttict 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  were  to- 
day just  permitted  to  take  a  glimpse  of 
Independence  National  Historical 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  chs 
of  developing,  you  might  believe  that 
are  somewhere  in  some  European  coi 
like  Germany,  England,  or  in  the 
East  in  Japan  following  World  War' 
Certainly,  that  was  not  the  intentioi 
this  Congress  when  Independence 
tional  Historical  Park  was  estabUshc 

It  was  their  purpose  that  this  she 
be  a  mecca  for  peoples  not  just  from 
United  States  but  from  all  the  work 
see  what  we,  as  Americans,  have  done  to 
preserve  the  place  where  our  country  was 
founded.  So  Mr.  Byrne  and  I  and  sev- 
eral other  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  vitally  Interested  to  this  matter  tiok 
it  up  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  particularly  with  the  Park 
Service  and  asked  them  why  they  wjere 
not  proceeding  with  more  diligence  the 
work  of  establishing  this  new  national 
park.  They  stated  that  they  were  being 
limited  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  that  the  necessary  funds  wiere 
not  available.  They  said  that  they  did 
not  have  authority  to  then  proce^; 
whereupon  several  bills  were  totroduc  ed. 
One  of  them  is  the  bill  now  before  y  ou. 
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to  see  to  it  that  the  authority  was'grant- 
ed  to  the  National  Park  Service  tb  move 
forward  with  rapidity.  J 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
filed  their  report  with  our  commitoee  they 
then  said,  as  a  matter  of  hindsight,  that 
they  might  have  the  necessary  ai^orlty 
to  complete  this  park.  The  Hous0  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  its  wisdom  felt  that  the  Park  $ervlce, 
once  having  been  to  doubt,  they  should 
have  placed  firmly  to  their  mtods  llhe  fact 
that  Congress  expects  this  park  to  be 
completed  as  a  fitting  testimonial  to  our 
forebears  and  to  the  men  and  Women 
who  established  this  coimtry.  Therefore 
this  bill  is  before  you.  It  calls  1  for  an 
amount  of  money  which  the  Intei^or  De- 
partment and  the  Park  Service  say  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  project.  There 
is  a  time  limit  fixed  on  it  so  that  it  can- 
not be  dragged  out  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  reason  the  date,  Jpne  30, 
1963,  was  fixed  as  a  termination  date  is 
that  before  our  committee  th^  Park 
Service  stated  that  by  that  tinte  they 
could,  to  the  normal  process  of'  events 
and  to  good  orderly  procedure,  complete 
this  park.  I  do  not  believe  this  gives 
special  preference  to  any  national  park, 
particularly  this  national  parkj  It  Is 
only  calltog  for  the  Park  Servicte  to  do 
for  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation  what  w  truth 
should  be  done,  so  that  when  people 
come  to  Philadelphia  from  all  dffer  the 
world  there  will  not  be  any  need  f  <ir  those 
who  represent  our  Park  Service  and  those 
who  represent  the  district,  to  haDg  their 
heads  in  shame  and  say  that  at  some 
future  date  to  the  far  distant  fa ture  it 
will  be  completed.  They  can  say  that  by 
June  30,  1963,  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  will  truly  be  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  men  and  womm  who 
established  our  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  'rtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  <o  yield 
to  my  good  friend  and  coUeagUe  from 
Iowa.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understa^id  the 
Federal  Government  has  already*  put  $8 
million  toto  this  project?  ' 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  put  about  $8  million  iilto  this 
project.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  State  o^  Penn- 
sylvania $7  million:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correci. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  municidality  of 
PhUadelphia  2»/2  million?  I 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correci. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  It  is  proposed  to 
spend  $7,250,000  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government;  is  that  corifect? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correci. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  more  Rrill  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  spend? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  probably  spend  the  sailie.  $7,- 
250,000,  if  not  more  money.       j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  com|pulsion 
upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  spend 
any  particular  amoimt  of  money? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  State  of  P|ennsyl- 
vania  has  passed  acts  accepting  their 
responsibility,  and  each  s(;ssion  of  the 
legislature  has  appropriat<;d  money  to 
proceed  with  their  share  of  the  vork. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  not  strictly  on 
a  matching  basis? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  not  on  a  matching 
basis.  They  are  working  to  another  area 
which  is  wlthto  the  confines  of  the  pcu-k. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  the  $7,250,000 
is  sufBcient,  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  and  the  mimicipality  has  ended? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  it  will  not  end. 
You  need  not  worry,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
will  complete  their  part  of  the  deal.  The 
$7,250,000  will  only  complete  that  part 
of  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  which  Is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Bfr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
State  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  un- 
dertaken to  do  that  part  of  the  project 
which  moves  east  and  west  across  the 
Mall,  and  the  Federal  Government  that 
part  which  goes  north  and  south,  so 
that  they  are  not  working  on  exactly  the 
same  project.  Each  supplements  the 
other,  and  when  the  work  is  done  you 
will  have  a  National  Park  to  which  the 
State  has  contributed  money,  which  will 
be  a  great  credit  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvauiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Baylor]  for  his  hard  work  and  his 
ktod  contribution  toward  this  project. 
It  does  not  belong  to  me  alone.  It  be- 
longs to  every  American.  This  is  a  na- 
tional project.  It  is  a  nonpolitical  proj- 
ect.  It  is  for  everyone. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Phila- 
delphia for  his  ktod  remarks,  for  with- 
out his  help  and  cooperation  this  bill 
would  not  be  here  for  action  today. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read 
the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  en€icted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  28. 
1948  (62  Stat.  1061).  The  development 
hereby  authorized  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

See.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  development  of  said 
park  pursuant  to  this  act  the  sum  of  $7.- 
250,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1.  after  "$7,260,000,-  Insert 
"Provided,  That  all  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  June  80.  1963." 

The  c<Hnmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcun 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GUMS  BOUSES  AKD  BTOWa 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
followtog  statement  Is  made  not  from 
choice,  but  because  some  who  consider 
themselves  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing 
have,  they  say,  been  most  unjustly  at- 
tacked and  vilified  by  Drew  Pearson, 
who  specializes  to  character  assasstoa- 
tion,  especially  the  reputations  of  Re- 
publicans either  elected  or  appototed  to 
Federal  office. 

A  subcommittee  of  a  House  committee 
of  which  our  respected  colleague,  Mr. 
Mom.DCR.  is  chairman  has  of  late,  at  least 
through  the  press,  made  several  refer- 
ences to  the  receipt  of  gifts  by  members 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. They  have  been  charged  with  im- 
proper conduct  to  that  they  have  re- 
ceived gifts  from  either  todividuals  who 
or  corporations  which  are  toterested  to 
the  activities  of  an  todustry  which  the 
subcommittee  has  been  probtog.  Our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  MoiTLDER],  has  been  ftoding  con- 
siderable fault  with,  shall  I  say.  gratui- 
ties or  honorariums  from  individuals  or 
corporations  toterested  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  either  by  radio  or 
television  to  members  or  employees  of 
FCC. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  to- 
dividuals who  are  betog  criticized,  who, 
it  is  understood,  are  on  the  hot  seat  to- 
day before  the  committee,  received  not 
fur  coats,  refrigerators,  but  odds  and 
ends  which  might  be  of  some  value  and 
which  some  think  might  tend  to  to- 
fiuence  their  judgment  on  matters  pend- 
ing before  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  some  committees — at  least  one  or 
two — have  through  their  Investigations 
seemed  to  be  quite  actively  toterested  to 
the  doings  of  appointed  Federal  execu- 
tives; to  other  words,  bureaucrats  who 
presiunably  are  Republicans.  This  be- 
ing a  campaign  year,  such  a  course  is 
not  difficult  to  \mderstand.  But  we  get 
back  agato  to  the  glass  house  and  the 
stones. 

Personally,  it  has  been  my  lot  to,  at  one 
time  or  another,  be  accused  by  the  cham- 
pion character  eissassin.  Drew  Pearson, 
of  having  a  relative  on  the  payroll.  On 
that  particular  occasion,  Mr.  Pearson  did 
tell  the  truth.  He  publicized  the  fact 
that  a  granddaughter — and  he  might  at 
another  time  have  referred  to  a  daugh- 
ter-to-law, had  he  known  about  it — was 
on  my  payroll  as  an  assistant  That 
statement  was  true,  and  my  recollection 
is  that  on  the  day.  or  shortly  after  he 
gave  it  publicity,  from  the  well  of  the 
House  it  was  stated  by  me  that  there  was 
on  my  payroll  a  granddaughter  who  had 
won  a  scholarship  to  the  State  university, 
and  that  during  vacation  she  was  em- 
ployed as  one  of  my  assistants.  She  did 
the  work  and  she  earned  the  money  paid 
her,  which  assisted  her  to  her  studies  at 
the  U.  of  M.  during  the  next  year. 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  a  Senator 
or  a  congressman  should  not  hire, 
especially  in  a  place  calling  for  a  con- 
fidential relationship,  a  member  of  his 


family,  when  that  member  does  an  effi- 
cient job.  that  reason  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  clear  to  me.  No  apology  will  ever 
come  from  me  for  employing  a  relative 
if  the  relative  does  the  work  and  earns 
the  money.  Many  a  Congressman  owes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  stocere.  help- 
ful work  of  a  relative. 

On  another  occasion,  Drew  published 
the  statement  that  the  woman  who  for 
58  years  has  honored  me  t^  being  my 
wife  was  on  the  pajrrolL  As  to  that  one. 
Drew  was  ccmipletely  mistaken.  The 
good  wife  is  altogether  too  independent 
to  take  orders  from  me.  He  was  Just  a 
little  confused  over  names.  That  was  all. 

On  still  another  occasion.  Drew  ac- 
cused me  of  holdtog  hearings  to  aid  a 
constituent.  As  to  that  particular 
charge,  the  alleged  constituent  to  whom 
Drew  referred  never  Uved  wlthto  400 
miles  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  ts  the  only  district  ever 
served  by  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hearings  were  held  at  the  request  of  the 
two  Michigan  Senators  and  the  Repre- . 
sentative  of  the  district  where  those 
seeking  help  resided.  On  that  occasion, 
when  put  under  oath.  Mr.  Pearson 
frankly  admitted  that  he  had  not  told 
the  truth,  so  we  let  it  go  at  that.  He 
was  Just  trytog  to  do  his  Job  as  he 
understood  it. 

But.  back  to  this  complaint  of  imfair 
accusations  by  our  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. The  article  to  which  my  atten- 
tion was  called  was  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  That  is  a  paper  which  pub- 
lishes facts  as  distinguished  from  edi- 
torials in  its  news  columns.  It 
represents  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
Midwest.  It  is  not  under  control  of 
eastern  toternationaUsts:  It  seems  to 
think,  if  my  reading  of  its  editorials  is 
correct,  that  the  todependence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  only 
worth  believing  in,  adhering  to,  but  fight- 
ing for.  Permit  me  to  read  from  the 
Saturday,  February  I,  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune: 


UNtTED  Statbb  Pats  Daughtk  or  Congress- 
mam  $12,182 

(By  Philip  Worden) 

Washington,  January  31. — ^Representative 
Morgan  M.  Mottujcr,  Democrat,  Missouri,  said 
today  the  $12,132.22  government  salary  paid 
to  his  teenage  daughter  as  a  Congressional 
secretary  while  she  was  in  Missouri  going 
to  high  school  was  every  cent  earned. 

"She  worked  and  earned  her  salary," 
Moulder  said  In  an  Interview. 

Moulder  Is  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Suboonunittee 
on  Legislative  Oversight.  The  committee 
currently  is  Investigating  alleged  miscon- 
duct by  officials  of  six  Oovemment  regu- 
latory agencies,  such  as  the  acceptance  of 
the  loan  of  color  television  sets  by  Federal 
communlcatlCHiB  commissioners  from  the 
television  indiastry. 

ON  PATROLX.  AT   18 

MoTTLDER's  Only  daughter,  Marda,  who  h« 
said  was  bom  in  February  1387,  was  first 
put  on  the  Federal  pajrroU  as  a  secretary  In 
his  oac9  in  December  1952,  House  reccHXls 
revealed.  That  would  have  made  her  16 
years  old  at  the  time. 

The  House  disbursing  ofBoe  Journal  for  th« 
period  of  July  1,  1952,  throtigh  December  81, 
1952,  shows  that  Oovemment  ohe<A  number 
155349  was  issued  to  Marela  Moulder  on  De- 
cember 19,  1952.  for  $397.48,  after  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $86.90  had  tMca  withheld* 
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Tne  Joomal  recordecl  her  groa  pay  far  tbe 
period  as  $48438. 

"Mard*  Moulder  entered  Camdenton 
(Missouri)  Blgh  8clux>I  September  1063." 
the  Camdenton  school  superintendent.  Wal- 
lace WUson,  said.  In  a  statement  given  to 
the  Missouri  Republican  State  Committee  on 
November  2,  1966.  Her  attendance  waa 
regiilar  during  the  4  years  of  high  school, 
with  an  occasional  absence.  She  graduated 
In  May  1956. 

WOaiuCD  "BACK  THZBS" 

MovLDBB  said  In  the  Interview  that  his 
daughter  worked  for  him  In  Washington  *^ 
or  3  simuners"  while  she  was  In  high  school. 
He  said  she  was  In  Camdenton  in  high  school 
during  the  winters. 

"She  did  work  for  me  back  there,"  Motruns 
■aid.  "She  sent  out  farm  bulletins  and  did 
many  other  things  which  had  to    be  done." 

In  1053,  which  would  be  the  last  half  of 
her  freshman  year  and  the  first  half  of  her 
sophomore  year  in  high  school,  Marcla  was 
paid  $5,812.56,  the  Hoiise  pay  records 
showed.  A  total  of  $1,042.80  In  Federal  taxes 
waa  withheld  from  her  pay  check. 

One  check  was  paid  to  her  in  1964,  the 
records  showing  she  received  $48438  for  Jan- 
uary. But  in  1955  she  was  back  on  tbe  Con- 
gressional payroll,  the  journal  for  Decembw 
showing  that  she  had  received  gross  pay  of 
$4,879.80  for  the  1955  year,  from  which  tax 
withholdings  of  $818.40  were  taken. 

No  comment  is  made  as  to  whether 
the  young  lady  who  was  employed  by 
our  colleague  earned  or  did  not  earn  the 
sums  pitid  her.  It  is  assumed  that  she 
did,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  been 
employed  and  paid. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this — that  before  our  colleague  from 
Missouri,  through  his  trusted  staff  mem- 
ber, spreads  alleged  shortcomings  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  present  executive  de- 
partments over  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers,  it  might  have  been  well  to 
have  advised  his  subcommittee  members, 
yes,  even  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, of  the  situation.  I  learned  the 
facts  and  the  reason  for  any  gratuities 
which  may  have  been  given  to  individ- 
uals who  were  being  investigated. 

Perhaps,  through  the  making  of  this 
statement  here  today,  a  greater  degree 
of  consideration  may  be  shown  to  those 
in  the  departments  who  are  now  being 
criticized. 

Please  do  not  misimderstand.  No 
claim  is  made  that  we  should  not  have 
Congressional  investigations ;  that  public 
officials  and,  for  that  matter.  Congress- 
men, should  not  have  their  acts  made 
public  or  criticized;  but,  if  ue  are  to 
have  investigations  and  criticism,  let  us 
not  confine  those  investigations  or  those 
criticisms  to  either  elected  or  appointed 
P^publican  officials. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  add  my  vote  to  the 
votes  already  cast  for  H.  R.  1244,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  a 
measure  which  is  so  important  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  Americana. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  as  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  on  Priorities  of 
the  General  State  Authority  of  that 
great  commonwealth,  to  provide  State 
funds  over  the  years  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  revival  of  the  great  historical 
value  contained  in  the  Philadelphia  BA&U 
and  Independence  Hall  with  their  many- 
treasured  ties  to  the  past,  r 


This  Congress  is  to  be  eomplimeiAed 
for  its  unanimity  of  support  of  legislation 
such  as  this  which  directly  reafBims  pur 
faith  in  the  future  by  honoring  the  piist. 
The  Congressional  delegation  from  Pfill- 
adelphia  is  to  be  complimented  for  tUeir 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  1( 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule. 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chtdr, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Chairman}  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House!  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  liiat 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  cpn- 
sideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1244)  to  i^o- 
vide  for  the  development  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  Independetice 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  o^ier 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
464,  ht3  reported  the  bill  back  to  |the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopte^l  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  the  rule, 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  irf 
the  engrossment  and  third  readinf 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
third  time. 

The  question  is  on  tile  passage  of 
bill. 

The  bin  was  passed,  and  a  motio^  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE   TO    EXTENS 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<»isent  that  all  members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R 
1244.  just  passed,  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.  i 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


HIGHWAY    CONSTRUCTION    COULD 
AID  UNEMPLOYMENT        | 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  culdress  the  H  )use 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex  end 
my  remarks,  and  Include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectic$i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromi  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ij  am 
herewith  submitting  a  letter  from  Qrval 
J.  Kincaid.  president  of  the  United  Fund 
of  Gary.  Inc.,  setting  out  the  seriousi  im- 
employment  and  part-time  work  situa- 
tion in  the  Calumet  industrial  regiap  of 
Indiana.  His  inquiry  as  to  why  tho  ad- 
ministration has  so  long  delayed  the  start 
of  the  $31  billion  highway  program  ia  one 
that  only  the  President  and  his  advisers 
can  answer.  It  is  now  almost  2  yiears 
since  the  House  passed  this  legislation, 
but  up  to  this  time  it  is  only  in  a  ii^an- 
ning  and  blueprint  stage. 


Mr.  Kincaid  also  submits  an  article 
from  the  Gary  Post-Tribtme  warning  the 
Community  Chest  to  reduce  itsj  budget 
by  reason  of  the  unemployment  and 
business  recession.  Three  maj^r  steel 
mills  in  my  District — ^U.  S.  Steel,  Toungs- 
town,  and  Inland — are  operating  S5  to  60 
percent  of  capacity.  If  puithaslng 
power  of  farmers  and  industrial  Employ- 
ment is  not  increased,  economid  condi- 
tions will  continue  in  the  downward 
direction. 

Hundreds  of  other  smaller  Inpustries 
and  business  concerns  in  Indiina  are 
likewise  hoping  that  the  depression  trend 
be  terminated. 

Unitxd  Fund  or  Oa«t,  Int., 

Gary,  Ind..  January  3. ,  295*. 
Congressman  Rat  Madden, 
House  Office  Huilding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Madden  :  Enclosed  here- 
with is  a  clipping  from  ttie  Oary  P«st-Tnb- 
une,  dated  Thursday,  January  16, 1938,  which 
is  self-explanatory.  i 

If  tills  downward  trend  in  employment  and 
part-time  or  share-the-wori:  continues,  It 
will  strike  a  tremendous  economic  blow  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  recreational  agencies 
affiliated  with  our  Commmiity  Chest  and 
United  Ftind  here  in  Oary. 

We  are  not  asking  you.  as  a  Cong  reaaman, 
io  sponsor  any  type  of  a  program  whi  ch  Is  not 
conducive  to  good  sound  government,  but  we 
are  under  the  impression  tbiit  the  {Congress 
of  the  United  States,  some  2  years  agp,  passed 
a  highway  bill  which  was  signed  by  ttie  Presi- 
dent. J 

This  bUl  was  designed  to  create  highways 
throughout  the  United  States  and  to  give  our 
citizens  better  roads.  It  was  passed  ;wlth  the 
support  and  backing  of  botta  major,  political 
parties,  in  the  belief  that  this  was  something 
good  for  our  Nation. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  enclosed  ^clipping, 
we  are  blaming  no  one  for  the  pre<llcament 
we  are  in  on  this  unemployment  ^tuatlon. 
We  know  and  realise  that  we  haTte  tinem- 
ployment  and  part-time  work,  an4  we  are 
asking  ]rou,  as  our  Congressman,  if  there  Is 
anything  that  you  can  do  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  bring  about  a  real,  honest- 
to-goodness  effort  on  the  piirt  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  got  this  2- 
year-old  highway  program  off  the  ground  and 
into  operation.  We  belieTe  that  if  this  pro- 
gram was  put  into  full  force  and  effect  it 
might  be  the  little  injection  in  tbel  steel  in- 
dustry to  get  it  back  on  its  feet  anA  get  our 
men  back  to  work,  and  get  otu*  economy  back 
on  an  even  basis.  We  beliuve  th^t  in  the 
building  of  these  highways  It  will  tiake  men. 
money,  cement,  and,  above  ail,  steel.] 

We  hope  that  you  will  use  your  gpod  office 
to  attempt  to  do  something  about^ur  prob- 
lem, and  we  hope  you  will  convey  this  mes- 
sage also  to  our  other  Congressmen  [from  In- 
diana, and  to  the  two  designated '  Senators 
from  Indiana.  We  believe  thi*  unemployment 
problem  should  be  over  and  at>ove  partisan 
politics,  as  there  are  niany  people  laid  off 
today  who  are  both  Republican  ai^d  Demo- 
crat, and  the  little  children  who  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  cannot  look  to  partV  politics 
for  aid.  We  have  it — ^unemployi^ent  and 
part-time  work — and  we  would  like  to  have 
it  eliminated.  1 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  opt  to  you 
that  in  our  area  the  part-time  work  is  far 
greater  than  the  numliers  of  those  laid  off. 
which  means  a  short  pay  check  to  keep  the 
home  firee  burning.  As  an  examp^,  in  one 
of  our  plants  the  total  employment  is  18,000^ 
but  today  12,000  are  either  unem|>loyed  or 
working  a  short  workweek. 
Sincerely  yotu-s. 

OavAX.  J.  KiNcAro. 

Pnisident. 
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PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
TEAR  1959 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Idr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  President's  recent 
budget  message,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
is  specifically  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  various  States. 

I  am  referring  to  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  for  the  purposes  of  support- 
ing my  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
President's  recommendation  is  contrary 
to  the  policies  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  less  than  a  year  i^o,  I 
am  presenting  herewith  a  letter  written 
by  the  Honorable  James  T.  Blair.  Jr.. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  statements  made 
by  Governor  Blair  and  believe  that  he 
has  thoroughly  justified  his  position  in 
iirging  that  the  Army  National  Guard  be 
maintained  at  a  strength  of  400,000  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  are  taking  6  months' 
active  duty  for  training. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  RicoRo  Governor  Blair's  letter: 

Executive  OmcE, 
State  of  MisaoTrmZ, 
Jefferson  City,  January  30, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Pavi.  C.  Jones, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Conobessmaw  Jones:  I  strongly  pro- 
test the  reduction  in  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1958  there 
were  approximately  435.000  members  in  the 
Army  National  Guard,  now  In  the  process  of 
reduction  to  400,000  by  June  30,  1958. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959 
includes  only  sufficient  funds  to  support  an 
enrolled  strength  of  360,000  in  the  Army 
National  Guard,  representing  a  total  Ices  of 
75.000  guardsmen  dming  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959. 

I  am  informed  that  a  4-divlslon  reduc- 
tion Is  being  applied  to  the  active  Army 
which  approximates  20  percent,  and  that  a 
atmti>r  reduction  is  l>elng  planned  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  This  could  mean  the 
loss  of  five  or  six  National  Guard  divisions 
and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  nondlvi- 
sional  units. 

Specifically,  for  Missouri,  this  would  mean 
the  minimum  loss  of  22  existing  organiza- 
tions, units  in  operation;  units  with  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  facilities,  and  units  with 
a  historical  background  and  tradition. 

It  would  mean  the  discharge  of  approxi- 
mately 1,700  voluntarily  participating  Mis- 
souri citizen-soldiers;  the  return  shipment 
of  tons  of  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and 
the  closing  of  armories  and  facilities. 

It  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  22  Mls- 
somri  communities  which  have  supported 
their  guard  units  and  regard  them  as  cor- 
porate parts  of  their  organized  society. 

In  this  time  of  international  tension  and 
danger,  rising  costs,  and  tremendous  expen- 
ditures for  national  defense,  such  a  program 
is  basically  imreallstic,  economically  waste- 
ful, and  foollslUy  extravagant. 

Prom  the  national  viewpoint.  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  strengthen  the  Reserve 


components     while     reducixkg     the     active 
Army. 

And  in  strengthening  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents It  would  aeem  reasonable  to  niuiure 
strength  and  let  necessary  loss  fall  to  weak- 
ness. Yet,  while  the  President's  budget  wlU 
cut  the  Army  National  Guard,  declared  by 
the  Congress  as  "an  Integral  part  of  the  first 
line  defenses  of  this  Nation,"  from  435,000 
on  June  30,  1957,  to  360.000  on  June  80,  1959, 
it  will  increase  the  Army  Reserve  from 
260,000  to  800,000  in  1  he  same  period. 

As  to  Missoiirl,  between  April  16,  1957,  and 
September  30,  1957,  strength  ceilings  imposed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  caused  the 
enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  Guard  to  be 
reduced  from  7.703  to  7,188,  a  loss  of  515. 
These  were  discharged  or  transferred  to  inac- 
tive status,  many  unwillingly. 

Then  on  October  25,  1957.  the  strength 
celling  was  increased  to  8,672  officers  and  men, 
a  net  gain  of  667,  152  more  than  the  loss 
suffered  dxirlng  the  period  inunediately  prior 
to  September  30,  1957. 

But  to  fill  the  667  newly  a>  squired  vacan- 
cies only  469  spaces  to  6 -month  active  duty 
training  were  allowed  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1958,  the  requirement  being  that 
the  others  be  filled  by  enlisting  servicemen 
released  with  an  obligation,  and  other  vet- 
erans. I  have  had  a  thorough  study  made  of 
this  sotirce  and  am  convinced  that  It  will  not 
supply  the  needed  manpower. 

The  limitation  of  spaces  for  e-months 
trainees  ia  in  direct  violation  of  tbe  state- 
ment, quoted  below,  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Mr.  Brucker.  before  the  Adju- 
tants General  Association  of  the  United 
States  in  April  1957:  "I  want  to  set  at  rest 
right  now  any  apprehensions  the  guard  may 
have  that  the  Army  will  set  up  any  limiting 
quotas  wiilch  might  delay  training  for  some 
young  men.  •  •  •  Whenever  the  States  are 
ready  to  have  National  Guard  enlistees 
trained,  the  Army  will  receive  them  for  train- 
ing regardless  of  whether  the  training  load 
Is  balanced  or  unbalanced."  My  adjutant 
general  reports  that  both  elements  of  the 
above  statement  have  been  violated. 

The  present  allocation  to  Missouri  of  8,672 
officers  and  men  is  based  upon  an  overall 
Army  National  Guard  strength  of  400,000. 
Neither  the  National  nor  State  strength 
BlK)uld  be  reduced,  and  the  Army  should  ful- 
fiU  Its  promise  to  receive  6-months  trainees 
as  necessary  In  order  to  maintain  those 
strengths. 

I  depend  on  the  Missouri  National  Guard 
for  State  emergencies,  as  do  all  governors. 
Since  coming  to  office  in  January  1957, 1  have 
called  out  elements  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  on  fom*  occasions  of  tornado,  flood, 
and  storm,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  the 
Kansas  City  tornado  in  May  1957  In  which 
the  Kansas  City  elements  of  the  guard  were 
of  outstanding  service  to  our  distressed  citi- 
zens. 

Any  fxirther  reduction  of  the  Misaourl  Na- 
tional Guard  from  Its  present  position  in  a 
400,000  national  structure  would  be  imcalled 
for,  wasteful,  and  dangerous. 

I  ask  yo\u  help  to  support  a  program 
assiu-ing: 

1.  Appropriations  sufficient  to  nudntain  the 
Army  National  Guard  at  an  overall  strength 
of  400,000  exclusive  of  those  who  are  taking 
6  months  active  duty  for  training. 

2.  Apiax)priatlons  sufficient  for  6-month 
training  to  cover  the  number  of  men  needed 
to  maintain  a  guard  strength  of  400,000,  as 
guaranteed  previously  by  the  President  and 
Army  Secretary. 

8.  Retention  in  the  forthcoming  new  Re- 
serve Forces  troop  basis  all  of  the  Otiard's 
existing  divisional  and  nondlvlsional  units, 
pnit^iTig  such  conversions  or  redesignations 
necessary  to  provide  the  new  type  pentonio 
units. 


4.  Tbe  Army  to  maintain  an  guard  units 
on  the  same  level  of  manning,  equipment, 
and  amount  of  training. 
With  kindest  personal  vegarda. 
Sincerely, 

J.  T.  Bi.ais,  Jr., 

Governor. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rem  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have 
he&a  in  Congress.  I  have  consistently 
and  steadfastly  opposed  in  principle  the 
several  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
which  the  Congress  has  considered,  im- 
der  the  earnest  conviction  that  aid  means 
control  and  control  should  remain  with 
the  States  and  localities.  I  recognize  the 
deficiencies  and  lu'gent  needs  of  educa- 
tion in  general  and  science  in  particu- 
lar, but  I  have  not  changed  my  convic- 
tions. The  States  still  can,  and  I  believe 
will,  meet  the  challenge  and  do  the  job. 
The  only  help  they  need  Is  a  tax  source 
to  finance  the  job.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  make  that  tax  source  avail- 
able to  the  States  in  a  very  simple  and 
imcomplicated  way. 

On  January  29,  1958,  I  introduced  a 
bill.  H.  R.  10354,  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  for  addi- 
tional State  and  local  taxes  imposed  for 
school  purposes.  Under  my  bill,  a  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  will  be  authorized  to  sub- 
tract from  his  total  income-tax  liability 
any  new  school  tax  hereafter  imposed 
by  any  State  legislature,  provided  that 
the  revenue  from  this  new  tax  is  used 
solely  for  school  construction,  mainte- 
nance, or  operation,  or  for  the  pas^ment 
of  interest  on,  or  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  of  indebtedness  incurred  for 
any  such  school  purposes,  and  provided 
further  that  such  new  tax  does  not  re- 
place any  other  tax  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  Is  an  entirely 
original  approach  to  the  school-aid 
problem.  To  my  mind  the  idea,  which 
doubtless  will  need  some  technical  re- 
finement in  legislative  draftsmanship, 
has  several  important  virtues: 

First.  Simplicity:  Not  a  single  addi- 
tional Federal  onployee  would  have  to 
be  hired  to  administer  the  program. 

Second.  Independence:  The  Federal 
Government  would  have  no  control 
whatever  over  eithw  substantive  or  pro- 
cedural educational  policies.  The  indi- 
vidual States  and  localitfes  would  decide 
how  much  tax  would  be  imposed  and 
how  every  revenue  dollar  would  be  spent 
for  school  piuposes. 

Third.  Flexibility:  Each  local  school 
district  would  receive  additional  school 
revenue  suited  to  its  particular  needs  as 
distinguished  from  the  needs  of  another 
district  ta  another  State. 

Fourth.  Economy:  The  total  cost  of 
educational  assistance  to  the  Federal 
Treasury — measured  in  revenue  lost  on 
the  tax  ci^dits — would  be  a  realistic 
minimum      obvloxisly,  no  State  would 
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vital  school  needs.  Moreover,  this  plan 
would  contain  none  of  the  customary 
costs  of  administration  Incidental  to 
Federal  programs. 

Fifth.  Local  Incentive :  State  and  local 
taxing  authorities  would  be  able  to  sell 
the  new  school  tax  to  the  people  because 
there  would  be  no  net  increase  in  the 
taxpayer's  total  annual  tax  liablhty. 
Whatever  he  pays  imder  the  new  local 
school  tax  he  would  be  able  to  recapture 
as  a  credit  when  he  pays  his  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Another  consideration  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. In  Federal  aid  grant  pro- 
grams, whether  educational  or  otherwise, 
the  individual  taxpayer,  whose  taxpay- 
ments  are  commingled  with  taxes  paid  by 
his  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States,  loses  sight  of  the  many  courses 
his  tax  dollar  follows  after  it  leaves 
Uncle  Sam's  hands.  Stated  differently, 
he  has  no  personal  identification  with 
the  ultimate  achievement  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  when  a  taxpayer  pays 
a  State  or  local  school  tax,  he  recognizes 
his  own  personal  tax  dollar  in  the  brick 
and  mortar  of  the  new  school  building 
erected  in  his  community.  From  that 
he  takes  a  certain  intangible  but  none- 
theless actual  pride  in  the  school  and  in 
the  cause  wlilch  it  symbolizes.  To  him 
it  is  a  concrete  object  lesson  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people  which  he  can  see  and 
tmderstand.  Since,  in  a  democracy,  all 
strength  and  all  resources  originate  with 
the  people,  we  must,  if  we  expect  to  meet 
the  national  education  crisis,  go  to  the 
people  at  the  local  level  and  inspire  in 
them  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  the 
pride  of  personal  achievement. 


WHERE   DO   WE   GO    PROM   HERE? 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RKC(MU>.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  outstanding  misfortxines  regarding 
the  present  muddle  in  this  country's  de- 
fense picture:  First,  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  such  an  unfavorable  position, 
and  second,  that  Executive  leadership  in 
recent  years  has  been  usually  absent  and 
weak  and  vacillating  when  present.  It 
is  of  considerable  concern  to  myself  and 
to  most  of  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
that  the  executive  departments  have 
failed  to  formulate  a  definite,  bold  de- 
fense program. 

Committees  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, under  Democratic  leadership,  are 
now  moving  at  full  speed  in  an  attempt  to 
fill  this  vacuum  created  by  the  Execu- 
tive's failure.  All  aspects  of  our  defense 
program  are  being  investigated  and  all 
proposals  for  remedy  will  be  evaluated. 

I  recommend  attack  on  a  broad  front. 
The  strength  of  the  United  States  in 
the  sputnik  age  necessarily  depends  upon 
many  factors  other  than  weapons. 

For  example,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
that  educational  policy  in  the  long  run 
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duction of  missiles  and  satellites,  j  We 
must  rapidly  and  wisely  improve  [uid 
expand  our  educational  system.  This 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  will 
pay  great,  long-term  dividends.       j 

Federal  aid  is  necessary  not  onlj  for 
school  construction,  but  as  well  for  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships to  enable  students  who  lacE  the 
necessary  fimds  for  college  tuiticni  to 
continue  their  education.  Scholarship 
funds  should,  however,  not  be  United 
to  students  of  mathematics,  science,;  and 
engineering.  The  needs  of  our  N$tion 
extend  also  to  expertise  in  the  huj 
ties  and  social  sciences. 

In  order  to  make  college  edu< 
available  to  greater  nimibers  I  hav( 
troduced  in  Congress  two  bills.  Pne. 
H.  R.  808,  permits  tax  deductions  to  {par- 
ents for  educational  expenses  incurred 
in  sending  their  children  to  a  cwlege 
or  university.  The  second  bill.  H.  Rj  821. 
provides  for  loans  to  enable  needy'  and 
scholastically  qualified  students  to  {con- 
tinue post-high-school  education,    j 

With  increased  funds  for  educltion 
and  an  awareness  on  the  part  ot  the 
public  of  the  important  role  intellectual 
labor  must  play  in  our  society,  I|  feel 
that  a  process  of  natural  selection  will 
occur  through  which  the  need  for  stien- 
tists  and  engineers  will  be  met.  A 
thorough  study  and  evaluation  o|  the 
curriculum  of  our  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  is  also  essential  at 
this  time.  j 

It  is  clear  that  all  forms  of  reseiirch, 
including  basic  research,  require  greater 
emphasis.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
predict  what  will  be  the  concrete  out- 
come of  much  research,  but  advances  in 
knowledge  on  the  basic  laws  of  niture 
are  the  foundation  of  all  applied  science 
and  engineering.  One  need  only  yien- 
tion  the  contributions  of  Albert  Eii^tein 
to  bring  home  the  significance  of  isuch 
research.  j 

All  the  required  programs  will  refitilre 
additional  funds.  The  exact  amoi^t  is 
at  present  highly  problematic.  Howie ver, 
from  what  is  known  of  the  Gaither  Re- 
port and  from  the  Rockefeller  Repirt  It 
is  apparent  that  the  siuns  will  bQ  siz- 
able. Recent  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  on  the  relitive 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  indicates  that  finaticial 
considerations  have  led  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  complacently  recelMie  in- 
teUigence  reports  on  the  Soviet  Uition's 
growing  military  strength  and  by  ignor- 
ing them,  gamble  with  our  security. 
Economy  mvist  not  take  precedencei  over 
security  in  the  present  budget.  The 
spending  measures  must  be  carefully 
considered  for  their  wisdom  biit  a 
balanced  budget  must  not  take  priority 
over  our  safety  and  perhaps  our 'very 
existence. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  change^  are 
necessary  in  the  organization  of  oi^  de- 
fense program.  A  way  must  be  fouhd  to 
eliminate  petty  conflicts  between  the 
services  which  prevent  action,  and  oft- 
times  create  unhealthy  price  conipeti- 
Uon  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  in  favor  of  creating  a  cedtral 
missile   authority   with   a   single  iiead 


who  wouM  be  f^ifiy  and  directly  respcm- 
sible  to  the  President  alone  fofr  all  re- 
search development  in  this  critical  field. 
This  would  prevent  the  confusion  which 
now  exists  whereby  the  people  ind  Con- 
gress are  hard  put  to  locate  the  person 
or  persons  with  the  authority  to  make 
the  decisions  and  give  the  ordjers. 

It  is  furthermore  necessary  that  an 
agency  be  created  which  will  have  the 
continuing  responsibiUty  of  evaluating 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  No  suc)i  agency 
now  exists.  Intelligence  reports^  as  early 
as  5  years  ago,  indicated  Rus^an  mis- 
sile development  was  far  in  advance  of 
our  own.  That  had  no  impact  on  our 
own  scientific  research  and  development 
p<^cies.  i 

Lastly,  it  has  become  clear  tljiat  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  a  reevalttation  ot 
our  information  and  security;  policies, 
niere  are  two  aspects  to  this  jproblem. 
Scientist  doing  military  research  have 
o];>erated  under  a  narrow  clearance  pro- 
cedure whereby  little  interchanige  of  in- 
formation between  scientists  was  pos- 
sible. Basic  scientific  advanqes  could 
not  be  communicated  between  scientists 
on  different  projects.  This  hais  been  a 
barrier  to  the  dissemination  at  knowl- 
edge which  might  have  been  hwpful  not 
only  to  the  immediate  development  of 
other  projects  but  also  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science  in  the  United  States. 

My  final  recommendation  is  of  great 
importance.  The  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  must  be  hohest  and 
frank  with  Congress  and  the  American 
people  concerning  our  defense,  position 
and  needs.  The  American  pebple  will 
rise  to  the  challenge  if  and  when  they 
are  candidly  informed  that  all  is  not  as 
well  as  it  could  be. 

In  answer  to  those  who  have  made  de- 
fense a  partisan  issue,  I  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight.  It  has  been  charged 
that  our  present  weak  positionls  the  re- 
sult of  decisions  made  by  the  ladminis- 
tration  of  former  President  Tn^nan  and 
Democratic  Congresses.  | 

However,  the  facts  refute  these 
charges.  It  was  the  foresight  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  advisers  that  was 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  11 
operational  missiles  that  are  ih  use  to- 
day. All  of  the  missiles  which  (^resident 
Eisenhower  claims  are  operational,  were 
initiated  under  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. 

The  fact  is  that  a  Republican  Cabinet 
hellbent  on  economy  has  blinded  itself 
to  our  defense  needs.  For  example, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  in 
1957  prohibited  spending  of  $1.7  billion 


for  research  and  development 


and  or- 


dered   cutbacks    and 
missile  programs. 

Furthermore,  a  Democratic 
forced  upon  the  President,  ov( 
Jection  and  the  objection  of 
Secretary.  $100  million  w: 
labeled  "For  Air  Use."  The 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
permit  that  mcmey  to  be  speilt.  More 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  this  pattern 
is  clear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
Democratic  Congress  will  do  ivbest  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  short 
sightedness. 
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The  important  thing  Democrats  in 
and  out  of  Congress  want  to  bring  home 
to  the  American  people  is  this — ^We  are 
not  concerned  in  who  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  the  good  or  who  is  to  be 
blamed  for  the  bad.  We  do  want  to 
know  what  was  bad  so  as  to  correct  it 
and  how  do  we  best  proceed  from  here. 

In  summary  and  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  give  expression  to  the  determina- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  carry  out  a 
broad  program  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, scientific  research,  armaments  pro- 
duction, executive  reorganization,  and 
public  infozmation  to  the  end  that  this 
country  will  remain  safe  from  military 
attack  azid  in  the  forefront  in  education, 
both  humane  and  scientific. 
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IHE  LATE  SHIBLY  JEAN  TALAMAS 

The  SPEAKER.  Und^  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DevnisonI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  related 
matters.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  consid^ahle  reluctance  that  I  rise 
to  discuss  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  today  the  tragic  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  Shibly  Jean 
Talamas  who  died  in  Port-au-Prince. 
Haiti,  on  the  evening  of  September  29. 
1057.  I  do  so.  however,  not  only  because 
Mr.  Talamas  young  wife.  Frances,  and 
their  only  child,  Ann  Frances  Talamas, 
who  was  bom  on  the  day  of  her  father's 
death,  reside  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  but  because  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  only 
in  Latin  America  but  in  the  entire  world 
is  suffering  a  severe  strain  as  a  resiilt  of 
this  unfortunate  incident. 

This  case  first  came  to  my  attention 
last  fall  when  Mrs.  Talamas  of  Ashta- 
bula. Ohio,  called  at  my  district  office  in 
Warren.  Ohio,  to  tell  me  her  story.  I 
was  so  astounded  and  shocked  by  the 
facts  she  gave  me  that  I  immediately  de- 
cided to  investigate  for  myself  every 
possible  facet  of  the  case.  Since  then  I 
have  made  two  trips  to  Haiti,  I  have 
Interviewed  all  of  the  available  princi- 
pals in  the  case.  I  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State 
many  times,  I  have  spent  many  hours 
poring  over  statements,  transcripts,  and 
memorandums  relating  to  the  case  and  I 
now  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  facts  as  I  have  found  them. 

Shibly  Talamas  was  an  American  citi- 
sen.  ms  father,  Antohie  M.  Talamas, 
was  also  an  American  citizen  having 
originally  come  from  Palestine  but  ac- 
quiring citizenship  during  minority  by 
virtue  of  the  naturalization  of  his  father, 
Moussa  Talamas.  Antoine  named  his 
son  Shibly  because  of  his  affection  and 
regard  for  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Shipley,  former 
Chief  of  the  Passport  Division,  who  Jxwt 
before  Shibly's  birth  bad  facilitated  the 
issuance  of  a  passport  to  the  father.  By 
error,  ^e  letter  p  was  tran^[xwed  to  a 
b  in  the  official  records. 


ffiiibly  Talamas  was  edtx^ted  in  the 
United  States  and  married  an  Ameri- 
can-bom woman  from  AshtabMila.  Ohio. 
Frances  Wilpula.  He  was  engaged  in 
business  in  Port-au-Prince.  Haiti,  retain- 
ing, however,  at  all  times  his  citizenship 
as  an  American. 

Early  in  ttie  evening  of  September  28. 
1957.  Talamas  and  his  wife,  who  was 
th^i  pregnant  with  their  first  cliild,  left 
home  in  Port-au-Prince  and  went  to  a 
cafe  nearby,  stajring  there  imtil  9:45  or 
10  p.  m.,  when  they  left  for  home. 

Because  the  political  situation  in  Haiti 
had  for  some  time  been  quite  unsettled, 
a  curfew  had  been  in  effect  for  some 
weeks,  although  it  had  been  partially 
lifted  that  evening  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  conventicm  of  American  tourist 
trade  people  which  had  assembled  in 
Port-au-Prince.  Since  tourism  is  one  of 
the  big  industries  of  Haiti,  It  was  impor- 
tant to  the  Haitian  Government  that  all 
outward  evidence  of  peace  and  quiet  be 
given  to  those  who  were  met  in  Haiti 
that  night  to  promote  that  business. 
Knowing  of  the  curfew  the  Talamases 
stopped  en  route  home  at  the  Sacre 
Coeur  poUce  station  to  arrange  for  an 
after-curfew  pass  in  case  Mrs.  Talamas 
would  have  to  go  that  night  to  the  hospi- 
tal. A  corporal,  the  only  apparent  per- 
son on  duty,  advised  them  to  pick  up  the 
first  pohceman  they  saw  if  they  had  to 
go  and  liave  him  acc(xnpany  th«n  and 
that  possibly  they  could  get  one  of  the 
guards  at  General  Kebreau's  house 
which  was  near  Talamas'  home.  Gen- 
eral Kebreau,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
more  later,  was  at  that  time  the  head  of 
a  three-man  military  Junta  then  ruling 
Haiti. 

They  arrived  home  at  10  p.  m.  and 
retired.  About  3  a.  m.  Mrs.  Talamas 
woke  Shlbiy  and  said  it  was  time  to  go 
to  the  hospital  As  they  drove  out  of 
the  driveway.  Shibly  put  on  the  mterior 
lights  of  his  car  so  that  he  would  be  ob- 
served by  any  curious  police.  They  drove 
to  the  barricade  at  General  Kebreau's 
house,  but  the  road  to  his  house  was  so 
dark  that  the  Talamases  decided  It  was 
not  safe  for  anyone  to  walk  through  as 
the  guards  might  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish who  it  was.  They  continued  to  the 
Sacre  Coeur  substation  where  in  the 
presence  of  6  or  7  soldiers  Shibly  stated 
the  situation,  and  asked  for  someone  to 
accompany  them.  Just  then  a  motor- 
cycle policeman  who  had  just  driven 
up  heard  the  request  and  told  Shibly  it 
was  not  necessary  for  a  policeman  to  ac- 
company them  to  Uie  hospital.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  drive  directly  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  thereafter  to  get  a  pass  from 
headquarters  to  go  for  the  doctor.  They 
were  stopped  once  more  by  two  soldiers 
in  a  Jeep,  were  given  the  same  advice  and 
so  proceeded  to  the  Canap^  Vert  Hos- 
pital. At  about  3:30  a.  m.  after  Mrs. 
Talamas  was  settled.  Shibly  left  to  get 
one  Dr.  Borno,  his  attending  physician. 

You  may  wonder  wliy  it  was  neoeesmry 
for  Talamas  to  leave  the  hospital  in 
search  for  a  doctor.  First,  no  doctor  was 
at  that  ttane  in  attendance  at  the  hos- 
pital and  secondly,  no  phones  were  then 
wofUng  In  Port-au-Prlnce  nor  had  they 
been  working  for  a  period  of  some 
months  prior  thereto,    m  tect,  when  I 


was  there  in  November  and  again  in 
£>eceniber  on  this  case,  the  only  means 
of  direct  communication  between  one 
part  of  town  and  another  was  by  radio 
which  was  not  the  usual  appurtenance 
of  everyone  in  HaiU. 

We  have  been  alile  to  reconstruct  to 
some  extent  what  hapi^ened  t)etween 
3:30  a.  m.,  September  29,  when  Talamas 
left  the  hospital  and  11  a.  m.  when  he 
returned.  Upon  leaving  the  hospital. 
Talamas  went  immediately  to  the  Petion- 
ville  p(^ce  headquarters  to  get  a  curfew 
pass  so  that  he  might  then  get  their 
family  physician.  Dr.  Homo,  to  attend 
liis.  Talamas.  At  headquarters  he  was 
told  "We've  heard  that  story  before"  and 
was  thereupon  arrested  by  the  Haitian 
police — an  integral  party  oi.  the  Haitian 
Army — for  having  violated  the  curfew. 
He  was  locked  up  until  about  9  a.  m. 
when  he  was  released  after  which  he  got 
Dr.  Borno  and  went  to  the  hospital.  En- 
route  to  the  hospital,  Talamas  was  met 
by  friends  and  warned  that  the  police 
had  been  at  his  home  searching  for  arms 
and  that  they  wanted  him  to  C(»ne  to 
headquarters  for  questioning.  After  he 
had  safely  escorted  Dr.  Borno  to  the  hos- 
pital, Talamas  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Ambassador's  residence  to  consult 
with  Gerald  A.  Drew,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Haiti. 

Drew  advised  Tfdamas  t^t  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
report  to  the  police  was  his  own.  How- 
ever, if  he  refused  to  report  to  the  police 
station,  there  was  no  alternative  for 
Talamas  biit  to  leave  the  country  since 
as  a  resident  of  Haiti  Talamas  was  sub- 
ject to  Haitian  law  and  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  his  conscience  was 
dear  as  Talamas  had  indicated.  Drew 
replied,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  report  to  the  jail.  Throughout  the 
conversation  Talamas  apx>eared  com- 
pletely at  ease,  so  much  so  after  having 
been  on  his  feet  much  of  the  night  he 
dozed  off  on  a  couch  where  he  slept  for 
the  better  part  of  an  hoiu*.  While 
Talamas  was  resting.  Drew  sent  for  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  consulate.  Vice 
Consul  Thomas  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  who  came 
to  the  Ambassador's  residence  and  at 
about  11  a.  m.  accompanied  Talamas  to 
the  chancery.  On  the  way.  Davis  and 
Talamas  stopped  at  the  Canap6  Vert 
Hospital  where  Shibly  saw  his  wife  and 
their  httle  baby  girl  which  had  just  been 
born.  This  was  the  only  time  that  he 
ever  saw  his  baby  and  the  last  time  he 
ever  saw  his  wife. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Vice  Consul  J.  H.  Long 
then  proceeded  to  the  police  station  to 
inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  Haitians 
interest  in  Shibly  Talamas.  They  were 
met  by  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieutenant 
Octave  Cayard.  Davis  Informed  him 
that  he  had  heard  that  Shibly's  house 
had  been  searched  by  the  poUce  that 
morning  and  that  Shibly  was  wanted  by 
the  police.  Lieutenant  Cayard  stated 
that  this  was  true  and  that  following 
the  murder  of  several  policemen  the 
night  before  at  the  mountain  village  of 
Kenscoff — some  40  minutes  drive  from 
Port-au-Prinoe — the  poUoe  had  searched 
Shibly"*  house  on  the  moming  of  Sei>- 
tember  29  foUowlng  an  informant's  tip. 
He  fla^ir*^  that  the  search  had  revealed 
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a  38-eallber — 9-mlIllineter — Star  auto- 
matie  pistol,  and  a  shotgun,  together 
with  bullets  of  the  same  caliber  and  type 
used  in  the  killing  of  Kenseoff .  He  said 
that  the  police  wanted  to  question  Shibly 
Talamas  in  reference  to  the  arms  in  his 
house,  and  in  reference  to  the  Kenseoff 
murders.  Davis  requested  an  assurance 
that,  if  Shibly  were  arrested  or  came  to 
the  police  station,  he  would  not  be  mis« 
treated,  and  that  they,  the  American 
officials,  would  be  able  to  visit  him  in 
accordance  with  international  cust<mi. 

Lieutenant  Cayard  assured  Long  and 
Davis  that  Shibly  would  not  be  mis- 
treated; that  they  merely  wanted  to 
question  him;  that  following  the  ques- 
tioning they  might  wish  to  detain  him 
overnight.  At  this  point  another  of- 
ficer identified  as  Captain  Jacques  La- 
roche  approached  Davis  and  Long  and 
Joined  the  discussion.  He  repeated  the 
assurances  of  Lieutenant  Cayard  that 
the  police  merely  wanted  to  question 
Shibly;  that  he  would  not  be  mistreated; 
and  that  DavLs  and  Long  would  be  able 
to  visit  him.  Davis  then  stated  that  he 
had  heard  that  during  the  search  of 
Shibly  Talamas'  house  the  police  had  un- 
necessarily broken  and  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  items  and  sxiggested  that  Captain 
Laroche  accompany  him  to  the  house  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  this  was  true. 
Laroche  agreed.  Together  with  Mr. 
Long  and  various  policemen.  Davis  im- 
mediately left  for  the  Talamas  residence. 
Their  inspection  revealed  that  a  wall 
safe  in  the  master  bedroom  closet  had 
been  pried  open;  that  the  bed  linen  had 
been  pulled  off  of  the  bed;  and  that  a 
latch  had  been  pried  from  a  chest. 
After  this  inspection  they  returned  to 
the  Chancery  to  consult  with  Shibly 
Talamas  and  his  brother  William. 

When  informed  of  Davis'  interview 
with  the  poUce  and  the  condition  of  his 
home.  Talamas  asked  what  he  should 
do.  Davis  told  him  that  he  could  not 
tell  him  what  to  do.  but  that  if  he  did 
not  report  to  the  police  his  only  al- 
ternative appeared  to  be  to  hide  from 
them,  or  to  attempt  to  leave  the  country, 
and  that  either  of  these  actions  might 
be  implied  to  indicate  guilt.  Talamas 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  hide  and 
was  willing  to  go  to  the  poUce  station, 
but  that  first  he  would  like  to  consult 
with  his  brother  William.  William  then 
asked  if  there  was  any  other  way.  Davis 
replied,  as  he  had  to  Shibly.  that  unless 
Shibly  gave  himself  up  to  the  police  for 
questioning  he  would  have  to  hide  or 
leave  the  country  as  the  police  were 
looking  for  him.  Accordingly,  they  de- 
cided that  Shibly  should  go  to  the  police 
station.  However,  they  requested  that 
Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Davis  accompany 
them. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  police  station. 
Captain  Laroche  was  not  available. 
However,  Lieutenant  Cayard  received 
them  and  again  gave  his  assurances  that 
Mr.  Talamas  would  not  be  mistreated; 
that  they  merely  wanted  to  question  him, 
but  would  want  to  keep  him  overnight. 
Long  advised  that  he  would  visit  Talamas 
the  following  morning.  At  this  point 
Shibly  was  taken  into  custody  and  Davis 
and  Long  left  the  police  station. 

Early  the  following  morning.  Septem- 
ber 30.  Davis  heard  rumors  that  Talamas 
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had  been  beaten  to  death  by  the  pol 
At  about  10  a.  m.  Long  went  to  the  J^ 
with  instructlcms  to  demand  to  see 
Talamas.  He  was,  however,  unable  Ito 
see  Talamas  and  was  told  at  the  J(iil 
that  Talamas  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Casernes,  the  army  headquarters, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  obtain  p«:- 
mlsslon  from  the  Ministry  of  External 
Relations  to  see  him.  Upon  calling  at 
the  Casernes,  Long  was  informed  that 
Talamas  had  been  taken  to  the  penlt 
tiary.  At  the  penitentiary  this  was 
nied.  However,  Long  was  again  told  tt^at 
he  would  need  permission  from  the 
Istry  of  External  Relations  in  orderjto 
see  Talamas.  At  the  Ministry  of  sx- 
temal  Relations,  Long  was  given  an  ap- 
pointment for  12:30  p.  m. 

At  12:30  p.  m.  Davis  and  Long  pie- 
sented  themselves  at  the  office  of  Col. 
Louis  Roumain,  officer  in  charge  of  me 
Ministry  of  External  Relations.  Rcu- 
main  then  confirmed  the  nmior  tlat 
Talamas  was  dead,  stating  that  he  raid 
died  of  a  heart  attack  following  an  at- 
tempt to  overpower  his  interrogators  ahd 
reach  for  a  machinegim.  Colonel  Rou- 
main stated  that  the  giiards  were  foroed 
to  overpower  him,  put  handcuffs  unon 
him,  and  that  he  died  on  the  way 
hospital. 

Davis  requested  that  they  be  permit 
to  see  the  body  at  once.  Colonel 
main  replied  that  it  was  in  the  morg|ie, 
and  that  they  could  see  it  at  any  titne 
they  wanted.  Davis  stated  he  would  like 
to  have  an  American  doctor  present  for 
an  examination,  and  that  perhaps  a  joint 
Haitian-American  autopsy  could  Ibe 
made  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
Colonel  Roumain  agreed  this  would  be 
a  good  idea  but  that  an  autopsy  hkd 
already  been  performed.  | 

At  approximately  2  p.  m.,  Mes^. 
Davis  and  Long  and  an  American  doctor 
arrived  at  the  general  hospital  and  Re- 
quested permission  of  the  doctor  in 
charge  to  see  the  body.  This  permission 
was  refused.  Long  and  Davis  then  pto- 
ceeded  to  the  morgue  bi^t  were  refused 
entry  by  two  soldiers  and  a  pollce^m 
who  informed  them  that  the  morgue  hEd 
been  under  police  guard  since  that  morn- 
ing. The  soldiers  on  duty,  after  consid- 
erable argument,  finally  permitted  Davis, 
Long,  and  the  doctor  to  enter  the  morgue 
where  they  visually  inspected  the  bodyiof 
Shibly  Talamas.  They  were  shocked  I  to 
observe  that  it  was  literally  covered  with 
massive  bruises.! 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  30,  Aji- 
bassador  Drew  and  the  counselor  of  Iftie 
Embassy  endeavored  to  see  General  Ke- 
breau  on  this  important  and  urgent  mat- 
ter. At  the  general's  headquarters  they 
learned  that  the  general  was  at  his  hotne 
and  after  requesting  that  the  general  be 
notified,  they  proceeded  to  the  general's 
residence.  Upon  arrival  there  they  foi^id 
that  the  general  had  departed  a  few  n$o- 
ments  before,  whereupon  the  Ambassa- 
dor returned  to  the  chancery  after  adws- 
Ing  the  lieutenant  in  charge  he  would  ^- 
pect  to  hear  from  the  general  at  once  j  as 
this  was  a  matter  of  great  importance!  in 
the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
Boon  after  his  arrival  at  the  chance^. 
Colonel  Roumam,  the  officer  in  cha|ge 
of  ttie  Ministry  of  External  Relatioiis. 
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called  to  Inform  Drew  that  Oenei  al  Ke- 
breau  would  be  unable  to  see  hii^  since 
he  had  gone  to  see  his  doctor.  Anibassa- 
dor  Drew  stressed  the  urgency  of  an  In- 
terview with  General  Kebreau  tecause 
of  the  fact  that  an  American  liltlzen. 
Shibly  Talamas,  had  died  while  In  the 
hands  of  the  police.  During  this  inter* 
view.  Colonel  Rotunaln  denied  U^t  Ta- 
lamas had  been  beaten.  Since  at  this 
point  Drew  had  not  yet  received  |he  re- 
port of  Long  and  Davis  and  the 
doctor  verifying  the  nunors  th4t  Ta- 
lamas had  been  beaten  to  dea^.  Am- 
bassador Drew  requested  from  Colonel 
Roumain  an  official  report  of  th«i  death 
as  promptly  as  possible.  This  report  was 
not  received  until  1  mcmth  laterl  Octo- 
ber 31.  I 

Shortly  after  this,  the  doctor,  Davis, 
and  Long  returned  from  the  mofgue  to 
report  that  Talamas  had  been  severely 
beaten,  that  the  body  contained  severe 
multiple  bruises  on  the  legs,  sh(^ders. 
and  abdomen,  as  well  as  large  i^isions 
on  the  thighs.  The  visual  lnst>ection 
disclosed  that  an  autopsy  had  already 
been  done.  j 

We  digress  for  a  moment  to  idlscuss 
the  subsequent  medical  findings  With  re- 
spect to  the  cause  of  Talamas'  death. 
The  first  autopsy  was  performed  by 
Claude  Georges  Lafontant,  qvialifications 
not  stated,  of  the  general  hospital  of 
Port-au-Prince  on  September  2fl,  1957. 
at  about  10:30  p.  m.,  at  the  request  of 
the  Haitian  Government.  No  represent- 
atives from  the  American  Embassy  or 
the  American  Government  were  Invited 
or  were  present.  The  autopsy  report  is 
very  short — just  a  little  over  a  pagf— and 
concludes,  and  I  quote:  I 

Shibly  TftUmas  reoelved  Injiirlei  by  • 
blunt  instrument  on  the  parts  of  t|ke  body 
mentioned  (anterior  aspect  of  the  thorax,  the 
abdomen,  the  anterior  aspect  of  bothi  thighs, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  both  legi)T^  Never- 
theless, the  blows  did  not  cause  any  bone  or 
organic  lnj\iry.  Previously  there  existed  an 
important  weakness  of  the  heart.  Ftii|:tor*  of 
a  psychic  nature  such  as  emotion,  anger, 
and  so  forth,  could  have  caused  hyperten- 
sive pressure  followed  by  fainting  wltjh  heart 
failure.  But  it  is  certain  that  no  tratftnatlam 
could  have  provoked  the  death.  Conclu- 
sion: Shibly  Talamas  died  of  natural  causes 
of  cardiac  origin.  | 

Upon  the  demand  of  the  American 
Embassy,  a  second  autopsy  was  per- 
formed upon  the  body  of  Shibly  Talamas 
on  October  1, 1957,  by  Dr.  Verne  Edward 
Chaney  to  the  presence  of  Dr.  Claude 
Lafontant  and  others.  Upon  reo^ning 
the  incisions  made  dining  the  fitst  au- 
topsy. Dr.  Chaney  found  that  the  lungs, 
left  kidney,  and  most  of  large  bowel  had 
been  removed  and  consequently  were  not 
available  for  examination.  His  |report, 
however,  indicated  that  the  severest  beat- 
ing took  place  in  the  area  of  thf  chest 
wall  and  stomach.  After  a  very  thorough 
examination  of  the  body.  Dr.  Chaney 
concluded  that  the  probable  c^use  of 
death  was  "severe  soft  tissue  injuiy  with 
secondary  hemorrhage  and  resulting 
shock."  The  diagnosis  was  in 
as  follows: 


A.  Extensive  hemorrttage  Into  the  siibeuta- 
neous  tissue  and  muscle  of  the  antertdr  chest, 
upper  arms,  upper  abdomen,  scrotifn,  and 
both  anterior  lower  extremities  bilattumL 
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B.  Anterior  iubperitODeal  and  retroperi- 
toneal hemorrhage. 

C.  Blistering  of  right  Inguinal  region. 

D.  Diagnosis:  Minimal  arterloecleroets  of 
the  aorta  and  the  left  anterior  desoendlzig 
coronary  artery  wttb  no  evidence  of  coronary 
occlusion. 

Tbeee  flndlngi  are  entirely  compatible  wttli 
the  remits  of  levere  traxma  to  ttte  deecrlbad 
areas  by  means  ol  Munt  force  with  resoltlng 
extensive  and  severe  blood  loss  Into  the  soft 
tissue.  Tbere  was  no  evldsnoe  of  slgnlArsnt 
heart  disease. 

I  might  point  out  that  Dr.  Chaney  has 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
VirginU  Military  Institute,  and  a  medical 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine.  He  has  had  6  years  of  surgical 
residency  training  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  at  North  CarcUna  Memorial 
Hospital,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  He  was  a 
battaUon  and  regimental  surgeon  for  the 
23d  Infantry  Regiment,  2d  Infantry  Di- 
vision, in  Korea  for  9  months.  He  was 
for  4  months  assigned  to  the  8076  Mobile 
Army  Surgical  Hospital.  During  this 
time  in  Korea,  extensive  experience  was 
gained  of  autopsies  performed  in  the 
MASH  and  in  determining  cause  of  death 
m  the  23d  RCT.  He  is  presently  chief 
surgeon  and  acting  pathologist  of  the 
Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  at  Des  Cha- 
pelle,  Haiti. 

Dr.  Chaney  confirmed  the  findings  of 
Dr.  Lafcmtant  tuat  the  body  showed 
traces  of  circular  lines  m  the  region  of 
the  wrists.  To  eliminate  all  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  a  third  autopsy  was 
performed  at  the  City  Mortuary  in  New 
York  on  October  17,  1957,  by  Dr.  Milton 
Helpem,  chief  medical  examiner.  His 
report  was  in  great  detalL  £^.  Helpem 
concluded  that  the  deceased  did  not  die 
from  natural  causes.  The  report  stated 
in  part: 

Tbe  very  extenstre,  widely  distributed 
blunt  force  Injuries  of  the  soft  tissues  made 
It  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  death  had 
resulted  from  physical  violence.  Tbe  char- 
acter, pattern,  and  distribution  of  the  In- 
Jxirles  found  at  the  second  and  third  autop- 
sies Indicate  multiple  applications  of  blunt 
force  as  the  cause  of  the  Injxirles  and  of  the 
deaUi  at  the  deoeaeed. 

Dr.  Helpem  conjectured  that — 

The  extensive  body  oontxislons  Involving 
•o  miich  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  would  sug- 
gest the  presence  of  pulmonary  fat  emboUsm. 
The  possibility  also  of  lnj\iry  to  tbe  lungs 
and  to  the  absent  kidney  and  large  bowel 
must  also  be  considered. 

The  following  day.  October  1,  Drew 
drafted  a  note  of  protest  addressed  to 
the  Haitian  Oovenmient.  He  delivered 
this  in  person  at  approximately  12  noon 
to  Colonel  Roumain.  This  note  de- 
manded an  investigation,  including  at 
least  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Haitian 
officers  and  employees  responsible  for  the 
assassination,  adequate  assurances  from 
the  Haitian  Government  with  respect  to 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens  and  reserved  any 
rights  on  indemnification  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

At  the  time  Drew  delivered  the  note 
to  Roumain  on  October  1.  he  renewed 
his  request  to  be  received  by  General 
Kebreau  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  following  morning,  October  2,  Am- 
bassador Drew  again  requested  an  ap- 


pointment with  General  Kebreau.  The 
reply  that  this  eould  be  arranged  for 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  was 
not  satisfactory  and,  after  the  m^ency 
of  the  matter  was  again  emphasized,  an 
appointment  was  given  for  Drew  to  see 
the  general  at  noon  that  same  day.  Dur- 
ing this  interview,  which  was  attended 
by  other  officers  of  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, AmtMssador  Drew  stressed  that 
even  if  Talamas  had  been  a  confessed 
murderer  he  was  entitled  to  a  fair  trial 
and  tramane  treatment.  The  Ambassa- 
dor also  underscored  the  fact  that 
Talamas'  death  resulted  from  violence 
after  specific  and  repeated  assurances 
had  been  given  Embassy  representatives 
at  the  time  of  his  voluntary  surreiKler 
that  he  would  not  be  mistreated.  The 
meeting  resulted  in  no  pretense  of  a 
settlement 

On  the  same  day,  October  2,  1957,  the 
RepubUc  of  Haiti  replied  to  our  note  of 
October  1  by  note  to  the  effect  that  re- 
grettable as  this  death  may  be.  Haiti 
could  only  reject  the  American  interpre- 
tation as  no  crime  exists  in  the  absence 
of  any  criminal  intent.  According  to 
Haiti,  the  very  guaranties  given  to  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Embassy 
that  Mr.  Talamas  would  not  be  mis- 
treated dispelled  the  supposition  of  a 
desire  to  kill. 

In  their  note  the  Haitian  Government 
oddly  enough  termed  the  "accident"  an 
involuntary  homicide  and  stated  that  it 
was  chargeable  to  a  certain  colonialist 
spirit  which  has  been  observed  among 
many  Americans  living  in  Haiti  and  in 
small  nations — and  noticeable  with  Mr. 
Talamas — which  leads  them  to  believe 
themselves  above  laws  and  authority  be- 
cause they  are  subjects  of  a  great  power 
and  to  behave  in  defiance  of  Haitian  laws 
and  institutions. 

I  have  In  my  possession  an  unoffix:laI 
translation  of  a  memorandum  sent  by 
the  Haitian  Foreign  Office  to  all  diplo- 
matic missions  in  Haiti,  except  the  United 
States  Embassy.  Referring  to  their  note 
of  October  2,  the  memorandum  states  as 
follows: 

It  stresaes  tbt  state  of  mlad  ami  the  be- 
havior of  certain  foreigners — ^notably  Ameri- 
cans— who,  during  these  9  months  have  been 
meddling  in  our  internal  poUtical  aSalFS  and 
have  prominently  partlclxwted  in  strikes  and 
our  political  difficulties,  In  spite  of  their 
status  of  foreigners — considering  themselves 
above  our  laws  and  Institutions. 

It  strenes  that  these  foreigners  constantly 
stir  up  dlssenxlons  among  poUtlcal  groups, 
excite  quarreling  and  support  racial  preju- 
dices. 

It  stresses  that  8hU>ly  Jean  Talamas  was 
marked  In  the  Haitian  police  flies  as  a  pro- 
fessional agitator  and  a  troublemaker. 

Since  then  Ambassador  Drew  and  his 
staff  and  the  State  Department  have 
tried  every  reasonable  means  to  obtain 
a  settlemoit  of  this  matter.  Niunerous 
personal  conferences  have  been  held  with 
the  leaders  of  Haiti  including  President 
Duvalier  who  has  been  Inaugurated  since 
the  Talamas  beating.  Notes  have  been 
exchanged.  Ambassador  Drew  was 
brought  to  Washington  for  consultations 
with  the  hope  that  new  means  could  be 
found  to  persuade  Haiti  to  settle.  Our 
demands  are  clear,  concise,  and  If  I  may 


say  80,  ncA  In  the  least  harsh.    They  are. 
to  repeat: 

First.  Bringing  to  trial  those  guilty  of 
tbe  crime  uid  punishing  them  therefOT. 

Second.  Granting  to  the  survivors  of 
Shibly  Talamas  an  adequate  finaxu:ial 
settlement. 

Third.  Assuring  by  proper  guaranties 
that  no  violence  or  mistreatment  to  any 
American  wiU  henceforth  be  permitted 
«' tolerated. 

The  Haitians  purport  to  have  complied 
in  part  by  submitting  to  us  minutes  ot 
a  board  of  inquiry  so-called  held  on 
November  8,  1957,  m  closed  session  con- 
cluding that  Talamas  died  of  a  heart 
attack,  minutes  of  a  board  of  inquiry 
held  on  November  28,  1957,  concluding 
that  on  May  25,  1957,  Talamas  was 
arrested  for  carrying  a  carbine  and  a 
small  rifle  and  minutes  of  a  general 
court-martial  in  closed  session  dated 
November  15, 1957,  finding  Henri-Claude 
Pereira  and  Luc  Pierre-Louis,  second 
heutenants  in  the  Haitian  Army,  guilty 
of  having  disobeyed  orders  not  to  use 
special  force  on  Talamas  and  sentencing 
them  to  a  loss  of  10  points  in  grade. 

All  of  these  minutes  are  completely  un- 
acceptable to  anyone  having  the  vaguest 
conception  of  justice  and  lawful  pro- 
ceedings. No  adequate  examination  of 
witnesses  was  conducted — no  cross-ex- 
amination. No  opportunity  was  glvm 
to  the  public,  the  press,  the  American 
Government,  the  relatives  of  Talamas 
or  anyone  else  to  observe  the  proceedings. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  adhere  to  any 
of  the  usual  rules  of  evidence.  In  short, 
the  entire  proceedings  were  a  travesty 
and  mockery  indicative  of  the  most  csmi- 
cal  contempt  for  life,  for  law,  and  for 
international  integrity. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  purported  facts  upon 
which  the  Haitian  Government  attempts 
to  justify  this  ruthless  murder: 

First.  That  Shibly  Talamas  was  not  an 
American  dtizoL  This  has  not  been 
pressed  by  Haiti  recently  and  I  have  td- 
ready  alluded  to  the  basis  for  determina- 
tion that  Talamas  was  an  American  citi- 
zen. So  that  the  Record  is  clear,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  at  this  point  to  in- 
sert a  memorandum  of  the  facts  and  law 
applicatile  to  the  case. 

IfsMoaAKinnc  Bx  Citizkhsbip  SraTtn  or 

SHIBLT   JCAM  TAT...MSS,  DXCKASED 

with  reference  to  the  case  of  Shibly  Jean 
Talconas,  his  United  States  citizenship  is  of 
record  In  the  Passport  Office  In  the  form  of 
a  consular  report  of  his  birth  which  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  Embassy  at  Port-au -Prince, 
Haiti,  on  May  16,  1928  and  applications  upon 
which  he  was  registered  as  a  United  States 
citizen  from  time  to  time  at  the  Embassy,  the 
last  of  which  was  approved  on  June  11,  1957. 
Mr.  Talamas  was  also  Issued  a  number  of 
passports  by  the  Embassy  at  Port-au -Prince 
the  last  of  which  was  on  October  28,  1954. 
This  passport  was  renewed  at  the  Embassy 
on  January  11,  1957  to  expire  on  October  27, 
1958.  According  to  Information  contained 
In  the  consular  report  of  birth,  the  applica- 
tions for  registration  and  for  American  pass- 
;>orts,  Mr.  Talamas  was  bom  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  on  October  1.  1927,  his  father, 
Antotne  M.  Talamas,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem. 
Palestine,  on  June  IS.  1897.  bis  mother, 
Yvonne  BCaraonka,  was  bom  at  Cap-HatUen. 
Haiti,  on  August  11,  1902.  and  hU  father 
acquired  cltiaeoship  of   the  United  States 
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during  his  mlnortty  t3irou|(h  the  nattirallaa- 
tlon  of  his  grandmother.  Mouesa  TUlAinaa, 
who  was  also  b(»n  In  Bethlehem.  Palestine. 
Moussa  Talamas  was  naturallaed  as  a  dtlaen 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Eastern  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  at  Brooklyn.  N.  T., 
February  1,  1905.  Mrs.  Tftlamas.  by  reason 
of  her  marriage  on  May  11,  1918,  to  Antolne 
M.  Talamas.  acquired  United  States  citizen- 
ship automatically. 

By  his  birth  In  Halt!  on  October  1,  1927, 
of  parents  who  at  that  time  possessed  the 
status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Shib- 
ly  J.  Talamas  is  deemed  to  have  acquired 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  at  birth, 
under  section  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  as  originally  enacted  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"All  children  heretofore  bom  or  hereafter 
bom  out  of  the  limits  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or 
may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens 
thereof,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  but  the  rights  of  citizenship 
Shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers 
never  resided  in  the  United  States." 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  Mr. 
Talamas  also  acquired  at  birth  the  status 
of  a  Haitian  national,  there  is  no  evidence 
in  his  file  to  indicate  how  that  could  have 
been  accomplished,  and  a  review  of  the  avail- 
able provisions  of  the  Haitian  citizenship  law 
would  not  BO  indicate.  If  Mr.  Talamas  also 
acquired  the  status  of  a  national  of  Haiti, 
such  fact  ap{>arently  could  have  been  accom- 
plished only  through  a  process  of  natural- 
ization in  that  country.  If  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment insists  that  he  did  possess  the 
statiis  of  a  Haitian  national,  it  is  believed 
that  it  should  state  how  this  was  accom- 
plished and  that  it  should  cite  the  applicable 
provisions  of  Haitian  law. 

Concerning  Mr.  Talamas*  father  Antolne 
M.  Talamas,  hlB  acquisition  of  United  States 
citizenship  \b  also  of  record  in  the  Passport 
OfBce  in  the  team,  of  applications  upon  which 
many  American  passports  were  Issued  to  him 
over  a  period  of  years  both  in  the  United 
States  and  by  the  American  embassy  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  Haiti.  However,  as  a  natiu-alized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Talamas 
became  subject  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940  which  became  effec- 
tive January  13.  1941.  having  reference  to 
automatic  loss  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  by  natxirallzed  United  States  citlBens 
because  of  protracted  foreign  residence. 
Thus,  when  Mr.  Talamas  c(»nmunlcated  with 
this  offlce  in  1947  regarding  bis  desire  to  ob- 
tain further  passport  facilities  of  this  Oov- 
emment  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Haiti, 
where  he  had  resided  for  many  years,  his  at- 
tention was  Invited  to  section  404(c)  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940,  which  is  set  forth  In 
the  enclosed  excerpt.  He  was  informed  that 
as  it  did  not  appear  that  his  case  came  with- 
in the  purview  of  any  of  the  exceptions  to 
section  404  as  set  forth  in  405  and  406  of 
the  same  act  he  apparently  would  cease  to 
be  an  American  citizen  should  he  resimie 
his  residence  in  Haiti.  Mr.  Talamas'  ap- 
plication tor  further  passport  facilities  was 
disapproved.  Since  this  ofllce  has  not  sub- 
sequently had  occasion  to  pass  formally 
upon  the  case  of  Antolne  M.  Talamas.  it  is 
in  no  position  to  say  that  he  lost  his  United 
States  citizenship.  Even  if  Antolne  M. 
Talamas  lost  his  United  States  citizenship  by 
retiiming  to  Haiti,  such  fact  would  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  United  States  citizenship 
of  his  son.  Shlbly  Jean  Talamas,  as  far  as 
the  evidence  at  reetxd  discloses. 

Second.  That  Shibly  Talamas  had  been 
arrested  on  May  25, 1957,  and  was  found 
armed  with  an  army  rifle  oi  Austrian 
manufacture.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  ins^t  into  the  Rkcobo  the 
statement  of  Frances  E.  Talamas,  wife 
of  Shibly  Talamas,  relating  to  his  activi- 
ties occurring  on  that  date. 


8TATX1CSMT  or  PBANCX8  S.  TaLAMAS  RKLAT^O 

vo  XvxNTS  or  Mat  25,  1967  | 

8ATUSOAT,  Mat  25,  195*4. 

During  the  month  of  May  1957  my  husband 
ffiUbly  and  I  had  his  brother's  two  children 
stajrlng  with  us  while  their  parents  were  on 
vacation.  They  are  aged  7  and  10.  On  fhe 
morning  of  May  25,  1957,  Shibly  left  hctne 
with  the  children  to  bring  them  to  pis 
brother  Ge<»rge's  home  to  play  with  tnelr 
children  for  the  day.  Then  he  was  to  ge^  a 
few  groceries  for  me  from  the  store.  I  do^t 
remember  what  time  he  left  the  house.  ;He 
ret\imed  with  the  groceries  between  12  n<)on 
and  1  p.  m.,  becaiise  I  remember  I  was 
Ing  carrots  for  o\ir  lunch  that  I  was  preps 
and  discussed  the  poor  quality  with  Shil 
It  was  a  very  warm  day  and  Shibly  chan| 
to  his  Bermuda  shorts  and  house  slipj 
Seeing  as  lunch  wasn't  ready  yet,  Sh| 
walked  to  our  neighbors,  the  Gentils.  fc 
while.  During  this  time  there  was  shoot 
around  the  palace.  I  could  see  it  from  my 
kitchen  as  our  house  was  at  such  an  elejra- 
tion.  While  Shibly  was  at  the  neighbors,  ^o 
friends  of  his  came  over.  I'd  met  them  but 
I  don't  remember  their  names.  They  went 
up  to  the  porch  on  the  roof  of  our  hous«  to 
watch  what  was  transpiring  in  town.  I  lad 
told  them  Shibly  was  next  door.  Then  tlxey 
left.  I 

Shibly  came  home  so  that  we  had  lunch 
about  3  or  3:30  p.  m.  I  remember,  because 
I  was  upset  that  he'd  stayed  so  long  and  I 
had  to  rewarm  our  lunch.  We  stayed  home 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  listened  to  the 
radio  in  case  they'd  broadcast  any  news  af 
the  happ>enings  diiring  the  day.  In  late 
afternoon,  between  5  and  6  p.  m.,  we  daove 
to  Shibly's  brother  George's  home  to  get  the 
children.  We  left  there  to  be  at  home  be|ore 
the  curfew  at  9  p.  m. 

Pbamcbs  B.  Ti 

"nurd.  That  Talamas  was  involvt 
the  so-called  Kenscoff  massacre.  It 
be  proven  by  reliable  eye  witnesses 
Talamas  was  in  a  cafe  in  Port-au 
until  after  9:30  p.  m.  the  night  of 
tember  28.  Consequently  he  sat  at 
with  his  wife  while  they  timed  her  labor 
pains.  When  they  became  frequent,  he 
took  her  to  the  Canape  Vert  Hospital  at 
about  3  a.  m.  He  went  to  Petionvlllt  to 
seek  the  attending  physician.  Dr.  Borno, 
and  was  arrested  and  detained  in  'ithe 
Petionville  Jail  under  the  mistaken  iDe- 
lief  that  the  curfew  was  in  effect.  Colonel 
Roumain  informed  the  American  Am- 
bassador that  the  curfew  had  been  lilted 
that  night.  These  facts  eliminate  any 
possibility  that  Talamas  could  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  so-called  Kenscoff 
sacre. 

Fourth.  That  Talsonas  died  a  nati 
death  due  to  a  cardiac  condition.  Three 
American  doctors  examined  the  cadaver 
of  Talamas  and  testified  that  he  diefl  of 
beating.  His  heart  was  incised  byjDr. 
Chaney  of  the  Schweitzer  Hospital  who 
testified  that  the  heart  was  normal  for 
a  man  of  his  size  and  corpulence.  iThe 
Chief  Medical  Examiner  of  the  citt  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Milton  Helpem,  perf orfied 
the  third  autopsy  and.  sdthough  the  h^art 
and  vital  organs  were  missing,  cert^ed 
that  he  died  of  beating. 

Fifth.  That  Talamas  meddled  in  Hai- 
tian politics.  This  has  nothing  ta  do 
with  the  case.  It  Is  difBcult  either  to 
prove  or  disprove,  but  close  friends  of 
his  testify  it  is  not  true.  Whatever  cnme 
he  might  have  been  guilty  of,  the  Haitian 
Government  had  issued  on  September 
28  a  decree  of  expulsion.  It  could  Qave 
carried  out  this  decree  without  foilnal 
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protest  on  the  part  of  the  Ai^erican 
Embassy. 

Sixth.  That  Talamas  was  beate^  while 
being  subdued.  Allegations  that  he  at- 
tacked the  interrogating  officer  and 
attempted  to  seize  a  machine  gim  left 
within  his  reach  cannot  be  takeo  seri- 
ously. Regardless  of  his  guilt  pf  any 
crime,  it  does  not  justify  or  extenuate 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  b^  beat- 
ing while  his  hands  were  handcuffed  be- 
hind him  as  they  evidently  werp  since 
most  of  the  beating  occurred  pn  the 
front  of  his  body. 

Seventh.  That  Talamas  was  to  be  de- 
ported. Reference  to  a  decree  of  expul- 
sion is  first  mentioned  in  this  cast  in  the 
Haitian  note  of  November  16.  The  date 
of  the  alleged  order  was  Septenlber  28, 
1957,  the  night  Talamas  stopped  twice 
at  a  police  station  to  get  a  curfew  permit 
and  the  same  night  he  spent  In  Jail. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Talam^  knew 
of  such  an  order,  or  that  any  Haitian  offl- 
cials  knew  of  it  or  that  it  even  existed 
on  September  28.  The  curiousifact  is 
that  it  bears  the  same  issue  niuOer  and 
pagination  on  the  official  Jourmfl  of  the 
Haitian  Government  as  a  decree  qf  Mon- 
day, September  30  after  Talaidas  was 
dead. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  the  record? 
A  young  American  citizen  has  been  ruth- 
lessly murdered  by  agents  of  the  Haitian 
Government  imder  circumstances  that 
are  too  revolting  to  contemplajte.  An 
American  citizen  who  was  entnled  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  wh^  had  a 
right  to  expect  the  protection  { of  the 
Haitian  Government,  who  had  la  right 
to  expect  the  protection  of  the  American 
Government,  now  lies  dead.  AnlAmeri- 
can  citizen  whose  greatest  ambition  in 
life  was  to  live  peacefully  with  ^lis  wife 
and  little  baby  girl  is  no  longer  around 
to  brighten  their  now  melancholy  home. 

And  for  what  reason  was  this !  Ameri- 
can murdered?  Taking  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  the  excuses,  reservations,  and 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Haitian 
Government,  there  has  not  been  one 
single  reason  Justifying  the  ^-eckless 
abandonment  of  the  conventionkl  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  whifh  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations 
for  some  time  and  which  we  hi>pe  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  years  t^  come. 
There  is  not  one  single  iota  of  ^dence 
to  justify  the  denial  of  protection  not 
only  of  the  citizenship  of  Shibly  Talamas 
as  an  American  but  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  Haiti  itself.  The  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment has  willfully  and  contemptu- 
ously refused  to  accept  any  responsibil- 
ity for  this  fateful  act  and  this  Is  so 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that^ts  own 
military  officers  have  admitted  lind  the 
Haitian  Government  had  admitted  by 
finding  those  officers  guilty  of  violence, 
that  they  in  fact  did  do  violence  to  Shibly 
Talamas  resulting  in  his  death.  I 

The  Haitian  Government  has  refused 
to  accept  any  responsibility  for  law  and 
order  for  the  protection  of  f oreig^iers  and 
to  paraphrase  the  Haitian  Government, 
particularly  Americans.  The  JHaiUan 
Government  has  refused  to  acdept  any 
responsibility  for  the  administra^on  and 
execution  of  its  own  laws  which  are  based 
upon  our  own  United  States  Mari^  Code. 


The  Haitian  Government  has  refused  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  any  Americans  whether  residents  of 
Haiti  or  not,  who  travel  abroad  within 
their  land.  What  can  anyone  think, 
what  do  you  think  about  going  to  a  coun- 
try as  a  tourist  or  on  business  that  refers 
so  contemptuously  to  a  nation  which 
has  done  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age friendship  between  these  two  coun- 
tries? What  will  you  advise  your  friends 
about  traveling  in  Haiti? 

For  the  Haitian  people.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  the  deepest  sjmi- 
pathy.  As  a  people,  I  found  them  kind. 
I  found  them  desi>erately  f)oor.  I  am 
convinced  that  they  need  every  cent  of 
the  economic  aid  that  they  get  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  do  get 
some.  For  example,  with  regard  to  tech- 
nical aid,  $1.1  million  of  United  States 
funds  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1957  for  technical  assistance  in  Haiti. 
For  fiscal  year  1958,  United  States  ex- 
penditures for  the  technical  coopera- 
tion program  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
the  amounts  spent  during  each  of  the 
preceding  2  years.  Grant  aid  funds 
amounting  to  $5  million  were  appropri- 
ated in  fiscal  year  1956  to  finance  eco- 
nomic development  projects  such  as  im- 
proved irrigation  facilities,  watershed 
protection,  access  roads,  and  improved 
marketing  systems.  For  fiscal  year  1957 
an  additional  $1  million  of  grant  funds 
was  appropriated.  This  was  carried 
over  from  fiscal  year  1957  to  fiscal  year 

1958  but  none  of  this  $1  million  has  been 
used  so  far  during  this  fiscal  year.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1957  $1.5  million  worth 
of  agricultural  surpluses  was  made  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  480,  title  2. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  in  1941  ex- 
tended a  credit  of  $5  million  to  a  Haitian 
governmental  agency  known  as  the 
Haitian-American  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Society — SHADA;  the  present  out- 
standing principal  balance  on  this  credit 
amounts  to  $3.4  million.  In  1948  the 
bank  authorized  a  credit  to  Haiti  for 
irrigation  and  agricultural  development 
in  the  Artibonlte  Valley,  including  a  dam 
across  the  Artibonlte  River.  The  total 
authorized  credit  is  $27  million,  of  which 
$23.9  million  has  been  disbursed,  leaving 
an  undisbursed  balance  of  $3.1  million. 

For  the  Haitian  Government  which 
rejects  international  law  and  order  in 
the  face  of  great  world  tension  today,  I 
have  little  confidence  or  respect.  The 
United  States  of  America  can  ill  afford 
to  permit  this  case  to  remain  unsettled. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  call  out  the  marines 
or  declare  war  but  we  can  make  it  cer- 
tain that  Haiti  knows  the  revulsion  that 
we  feel  in  our  hearts  for  any  government 
or  nation  which  practices  the  rule  of  the 
Jungle.  We  should  urge  the  State  De- 
partment to  press  this  matter  vigorously 
so  that  a  just  and  equitable  settlement 
will  be  reached  at  once.  All  of  us  de- 
sire an  early  conclusion  of  this  case.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  negotiations  now  taking  place 
for  this  body  to  express  itself  and  to 
express  its  feelings  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  one  of  their  fellow  citizens, 

I  hope  that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  give  this  matter  serious 
and  immediate  consideration  and  I  hope 
not  only  for  the  widow  and  little  Aim 


Frances  Talamas  who  as  yet  can  say 
nothing  but  also  for  the  millions  of 
American  citizens  both  here  and  abroad 
that  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  its  citizens  shall  never 
suffer  because  of  the  despicable  act  of  a 
few  lawless  and  ruthless  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  preparing  my  re- 
marks on  this  unfortunate  incident.  I  am 
reliably  informed  that  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
have  reached  a  definitive  stage  and  that 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  hope 
that  a  settlement  may  be  reached  in  the 
near  future. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my  informa- 
tion is  correct  and  that  the  Haitian  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  its  responsibility 
and  that  a  settlement  may  be  forthcom- 
ing shortly  so  that  the  normal  peaceful 
relationship  between  our  two  countries 
may  be  resumed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  both. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in 
particular  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I  am 
interested  in  this  case.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  dogged  persistence  and  perseverance 
he  has  used  in  attempting  to  seek  out 
the  facts  in  this  matter.  I  am  certain 
that  if  a  settlement  is  finally  reached, 
and  I  hope  one  is.  it  will  be  due  in  great 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  who  not  only  is  doing  his  best  to 
protect  the  rights  of  a  constituent  of 
his.  but  also  is  doing  his  best  to  protect 
the  rights  of  every  American  who  may 
go  to  a  foreign  country.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  as  one  mem- 
of  the  Inter- American  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  support 
the  position  he  takes  and  to  bring  about 
a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  like  to  join 
with  others  in  complimenting  the  gen- 
tleman on  a  very  fine  documentation 
and  presentation  of  a  very  tragic  case. 
While  the  implications  of  the  Talamas 
death  are  great  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  death  of  a  single  American  citizen 
in  a  foreign  coimtry,  they  go  far  behind 
that  to  our  relationship  with  a  good 
many  other  coimtries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  California  was  in  Haiti  in 
November  and  tmdertook  a  first  hand, 
detailed  study  of  the  circumstances  in 
the  Talamas  case.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  stage  in  present  negotiations 
for  settlement  will  be  successfully  con- 
cluded and  that  proper  indemnification 
will    be    paid    the    surviving    relatives. 


Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  the  asiduous  manner  he  has  ap- 
proached an  isolated  instance  which  but 
for  his  interest  might  have  gone  unno- 
ticed here  in  the  Congress.  And,  with 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Mokano],  I  shall,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  do 
my  part.  I  have  deep  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  try- 
ing to  achieve  and  will  be  very  happy 
to  support  any  acticm  toward  that  set- 
tlement in  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COTJiTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  very  able  colleague 
from  Ohio  for  his  very  complete  and  very 
revealing  report  on  this  tragic  incident. 
I  came  to  know  the  circumstances  in  this 
case  to  some  degree  as  the  result  of  one 
of  my  own  constituents  writing  me  about 
it.  She  had  been  a  roommate  of  the 
widow  in  college  and  for  many  years  had 
been  a  very  close  friend  of  the  Talamas 
family.  I  believe,  too,  that  our  colleague 
from  Ohio,  as  the  other  Members  here 
have  stated,  should  be  complimented  for 
the  long  hours  of  work  and  investigation 
that  he  has  put  in  on  this  case.  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  say  that  I,  too,  be- 
lieve that  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of 
Shibly  Talamas  should  receive  full  in- 
demnification for  this  act  from  the 
Haitian  Crovemment  and.  further,  that 
those  who  were  responsible  for  this 
shameful  treatment  and  murder  of  Tala- 
mas. in  turn,  be  properly  punished. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
the  very  fine  and  detailed  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  prepared  this 
statement  surrounding  the  Talamas  case 
and  made  it  available  to  this  body.  The 
case,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  was  first 
called  to  my  attention  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  Talamas  family  who  re- 
side in  my  district.  At  that  time,  as  I 
began  to  examine  into  the  case,  I  found 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  been 
amassing  information,  had  been  dealing 
with  the  State  Department  on  the  mat- 
ter, had  been  collecting  information  on 
which  his  statement  was  made  here 
today.  Whatever  the  eventual  solution 
may  be — and  I  certainly  hope  it  is  one 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  family  and 
to  the  State  Department — the  degree  of 
success  will  to  a  large  measure  be  the  re- 
sult, I  think,  of  the  gentleman's  work, 
and  I  know  that  the  Talamas  fsonily  and 
all  branches  thereof,  wherever  they  may 
reside,  sincerely  appreciate  that  effort. 
I,  too,  certainly  agree  that  the  settle- 
ment, when  made,  should  be  one  that 
will  be  satLsfactory  by  way  of  indemnity 
to  the  survivors  and  that  it  will  include 
punishment  of  those  responsible  within 
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the  Haitian  Government,  which  punish- 
ment necessarily  must  be  carried  out  by 
that  Government.  In  addition,  it  Should 
include  assurance  to  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens,  when  traveling  within 
that  Republic,  shall  be  treated  properly 
in  the  future.  Again  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  on  behalf 
of  those  family  members  who  live  in  my 
district  for  the  gentleman's  work  and  his 
presentation  today. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  at  this  time  express  my  own 
personal  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
particularly,  for  their  advice  and  coun- 
sel in  the  preparation  of  this  case  and 
for  their  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
widow  and  to  the  family.  I  would  say 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Talamas  and  her  child 
that  we  are  very  gratefxil  for  this  fine 
assistance  which  we  have  received. 

Mr.  TETV.'ES.  lilr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  im- 
pressed again,  as  I  have  been  many 
times  in  the  past,  with  the  statesman- 
ship with  which  the  gentleman  ap- 
proaches these  very  serious  problems. 
It  is  a  service  not  only  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  people  he  represents,  but 
to  the  entire  umted  States.  This  is  a 
matter  which  affects  not  only  those  who 
reside  in  Ohio  but  those  who  reside  in 
Wisconsin  and  all  over  the  country  who 
wish  the  advantage  of  the  reciprocal 
good  feeling  and  understanding  which 
shoxild  exist  between  cotmtries  and 
which,  quite  obviously,  has  not  existed  in 
this  case. 

I  think  the  solutions  which  the  gentle- 
man has  offered  are  wise  and  they  are 
discreet.  We  well  recognize  that  the 
administrative  problems  Involved  here 
are  for  the  Department  of  State,  and  we 
urge  upon  them  our  strong  feeling  that 
this  is  deserving  of  their  most  urgent 
attention.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  join  the  gentleman  in  expressing  my 
own  personal  outrage  and  the  outrage  of 
the  people  whom  I  represent  at  this  de- 
plorable treatment  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Den- 
xisoN]  has  today  performed  a  unique 
service  for  his  people  and  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. . 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Dekioson]  for  bringing  the  case  of 
Shibly  Talamas  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  and  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the 
statement  of  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
this  Government  must  take  a  firm  stand 
to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in 
foreign  countries.  We  can  neither  con- 
done nor  can  we  accept  this  unjust  and 
cruel  treatment  of  a  fellow  American  in 
this  foreign  land  of  Haiti. 

I  do  not  stand  to  Judge  this  man, 
either  as  to  his  beliefs  or  for  the  crime 


he  was  reportedly  charged  with 
know  only  that  he  was  an  Amer  can 
citizen,  and  on  the  day  of  his  untifiely 
death  a  new  father.  After  hearing  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  DENNISON],  I  cannot  help  but  If  eel 
that  this  man  was  beaten  to  deatli  not 
in  spite  of  his  American  citizenship!  but 
because  of  it. 

The  leadership  of  a  coimtry  which 
holds  out  its  one  hand  for  help  and  with 
the  other  pens  memorandvuns  of  disqaln, 
does  not  deserve  our  respect  or  j  our 
friendship.  I 

I  hope  that  through  an  expression  by 
this  body  that  a  just  and  equitable  settle- 
ment will  be  reached  with  the  family  of 
Shibly  Talamas  and  that  this  country 
will  make  every  eff  ort^-to  protect  its  citi- 
zens traveling  or  working  in  fooeign 
countries  against  ruthless  and  inhuman 
Ic&dCFs 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  thank  the  gei  itle- 
man. 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  J 

Mr.  NIMTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  indebted  to^  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dennisomi  for 
this  complete,  dociunented,  factual.]  and 
unbiased  report  concerning  the  deaih  of 
his  constituent.  Shibly  Talamas.     | 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  congratulitmg 
him  and  commending  him  upon  his  per- 
sistent, scholarly,  dignified,  and  calm 
approach  to  this  investigation.  It  is  icon- 
sistent  with  the  gentleman's  reputation 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
and  as  was  emphasized  by  the  g< 
man  from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Moi 
this  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  indei 
tion  of  the  family,  but  it  is  one  al 
law  and  order  and  of  the  safety  of  per- 
sons  who  travel  from  their  native  iland 
to  some  other  country. 

Mr.  DENNISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  t|iank 
the  gentleman. 


DOMINATION  OP  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE REGULATIONS  BY  ItHE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  SPEAE^TR  pro  tempore  [(Mr. 
Preston)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bailey]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAJhEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thi !  im- 
ending  procession  of  State  Department 
usurpations  of  Congressional  powe^.  we 
have  the  latest  example  in  preseot  ef- 
forts of  that  Department  in  combination 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
head  off  the  recent  Tariff  Commfesion 
recommendation  on  stainless-steel]  flat- 
ware. 

Let  us  get  a  clear  view  of  what  is 
going  on.  It  ¥dll  throw  a  spotligat  on 
what  has  become  one  of  the  principal, 
If  not  the  central  issue,  in  the  trade 
agreements  program.  This  is  the  aom- 
ination  of  the  whole  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce regulation  by  the  executive  de- 
partments. I 

Recently  the  Tariff  Commission  unan- 
imously found  serious  injury  to  domestic 
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producers  of  stainless-steel  >roduct8 
from  imports  under  reduced  rates  of 
duty.  The  President  has  00  idays  in 
which  to  proclaim  or  reject  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  for,  an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  tw6  execu- 
tive departments  that  have  inqst  to  do 
with  foreign  trade  are  up  to.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  entirely  new. 

What  is  happening  now  is  ndt  unlike 
the  shenanigans  behind  the  scones  that 
took  cotton  textiles  out  of  the  t'ealm  of 
administrative  procedure  provided  by 
law  in  late  1956  when  an  "arrange- 
ment" with  Japan  was  made  liy  which 
that  country  ostensibly  agreed]  "volun- 
tarily" to  limit  her  exports  off  cotton 
cloth  to  the  United  States.  [ 

This  was  a  stratagem  by  wnich  the 
function  of  Congress  and  its  agencies 
were  by-passed  and  short  shrift  was 
made  of  the  laws  and  procedilres  that 
had  been  provided  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  imports  that  seriously  hurt  domestic 
industry.  I 

Here  was  a  clear  case  for  Taijiff  Com- 
mission action  either  under  toe  escape 
clause  or  under  section  22  of  the*  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  to  provide  fk  remedy 
for  the  cotton  textile  industry.  Because 
of  the  activity  of  the  industry  in  pursuing 
both  a  legislative  and  an  administrative 
remedy  the  State  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partments evidently  became  ctxtremely 
fearful  that  the  regulation  of  auk  foreign 
commerce  was  about  to  revett  to  its 
constitutional  channels  and  were  desper- 
ate over  the  possibility  that  the  authority 
of  Congress  might  be  reestablished. 

Accordingly  they  set  up  a  bas^  of  oper- 
ations of  their  own  in  competition  with 
Congress  and  its  administrative  Agencies. 
Perhaps  these  executive  depcirtments 
could  substitute  their  own  plan  of  regu- 
lating commerce  for  that  of  th|e  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  If  they 
could  announce  an  arrangement  with 
Japan,  negotiated  outside  the  law  and  be- 
hind the  scenes,  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission could  act  they  could  snatch  the 
regulation  of  foreign  oommerpe  out  of 
the  very  hands  of  those  seeking!  properly 
to  exercise  it. 

Some  foiu*  or  five  applications  involv- 
ing cotton  textiles  were  made  bfir  various 
segments  of  the  industry  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  the  escape  clause. 
This  fact  itself  was  enough  to  hasten  the 
feverish  negotiations  of  the  Qommerce 
and  State  Departments  with  Japan.  Tliis 
enabled  them  to  announce  their' arrange- 
ment with  Japan  before  the  Commission 
investigations  had  been  completed  and 
the  cases  before  the  Commisidon  col- 
lapsed. A  great  victory  had  thus  been 
achieved  by  executive  coercion  and  im- 
der-the-table  methods  over  the  straight- 
forward and  lawful  procedure  imder 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  was  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  the  enactments  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  present  situation  with  sespect  to 
stainless-steel  flatware  is  different.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  already  fepoken  tn 
this  case.  It  found  serious  in|iuT  as  a 
result  of  increasing  imports  iinder  re- 
duced rates  of  duty.  It  recommended  to 
the  President  that  he  raise  the  duty  but 
the  President  has  not  yet  acted 


Now  come  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  to  derail  the  case  to  make 
way  for  another  volimtary  arrangement 
with  Japan. 

At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distingxiished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  commend  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  the  action  of  the  Commerce 
Department  of  the  executive  branch  act- 
ing through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  undertaking  to  sidestep  and 
bsrpass  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
Tills  action  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  with  reference  to 
stainless  steel  flatware  imported  from 
Japan  is  a  continuation  of  the  pattern 
which  the  executive  branch  has  followed 
In  the  last  year  or  two.  1956  and  1957, 
with  reference  to  the  importation  of  tex- 
tiles from  Japan.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
bypass  the  Tariff  Conunission.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
this  case  has  already  recommended  a 
tripling  of  the  duties  on  this  imported 
stainless  steel  flatwear.  Is  that  correct, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  this 
pattern  is  subject  to  severe  condemna- 
tion. All  of  this  activity  means  that 
American  workers  are  deprived  of  Jobs. 
It  means  that  American  mvestors  are 
deprived  of  returns  on  their  investment. 
It  means  that  American  industry  is  be- 
ing displaced  by  these  imported  prod- 
ucts. I  would  like,  if  the  gentleman  has 
no  objection,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  an  article  appearing  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  for  January  27  enti- 
tled "United  States.  Japan  Are  Discus- 
sing Voluntary  Flatware  Limit." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Unitid  Statbi,  Japan  Abe  DosctTsstifa  VOL^ 
VNTAST  Platwask  Luiit 

V^ASHiKOToir.— The  Government  is  quietly 
trying  to  work  out  an  agreement  between 
American  and  Japanese  silverware  producers 
whereby  Japan  would  "voluntarily"  Umlt  Its 
shipments  of  stainless  steel  flatware  to  the 
American  market. 

United  States-producer  agreement  on  in- 
formal curbs  would  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  sidestep  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Ck>mmlS8lon  for  a  tripling  of  duties  on 
Imports  of  steel  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

Commerce  Department  crfBclals,  however, 
are  working  against  a  deadline  at  a  time 
when  the  prospect  for  such  an  accommoda- 
tion is  not  promising. 

MABCH    10   DXADUNE 

President  Elsenhower  has  only  until  March 
10,  under  the  time  rules  of  the  escape- 
clause  procedure,  to  decide  whether  to  go 
along  with  USTC's  findings.  At  the  same 
time,  the  position  of  the  Japanese  and  the 
American  producers  are  so  far  apart  that  a 
meeting  of  minds  seems  remote. 

But  the  administration  hopes  that  some- 
thing can  be  arranged  so  that  it  is  not  forced 
to  invoke  the  escape  clause  and  raise  duties 
unilaterally.  The  President,  of  course,  could 
reject  USTCa  findings  out  of  hand,  but  it  la 
felt  this  would  be  bad  psychology  at  a  time 
when  he  is  trying  to  get  the  controversial 


Reciprocal  Trade  Program  renewed  In  Con- 
gress. 

The  situation  in  the  flatware  case  corre- 
sponds to  the  cotton  textile  tariff  controversy 
of  1956-57,  except  on  a  much  smaUer  scale. 
The  value  of  imports  of  steel  flatware  In  1956 
totaled  only  $70}  mUUon — about  $5.8  mU- 
Uon  being  Japan's  share. 

BAMX  CHOICE   IN   TWO   CASES 

In  the  textUe  ease  the  administration  was 
up  against  essentially  the  same  problem; 
either  unilaterally  satisfy  United  States  pro- 
ducers with  import  protection,  or  Induce 
Japan  to  volimtarlly  bold  down  on  textile 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  Because  of 
international  political  and  other  considera- 
tions, the  administration  chose  the  latter 
course. 

The  United  States  negotiators,  faced  with 
the  antitrust  laws,  were  unable  to  seek  the 
advice  of  United  States  manufacturers  or 
permit  them  to  participate  in  the  talks. 
Neither  could  the  Government  act  simply  as 
a  transmittal  agent  for  the  Industry. 

Existing  court  decisions,  moreover.  mUl- 
tated  against  the  posslbUlty  that  an  official 
understanding  to  restrain  trade  by  such 
agreements  would  be  Ulegal. 

AMTITKUbT   I./-WS    BTABTXD 

By  successfully  maintaining  legal  flction 
that  Japan's  action  was  a  voluntary,  and 
governmental  arrangement,  the  textile  deal 
has  managed  to  skirt  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  same  legal  conditions  confront  the 
Commerce  Department  in  Its  attempts  to 
oome  to  an  understanding  with  Japan  on 
flatware. 

Apart  from  the  legalitlM,  however,  the  po- 
sitions of  the  parties  loom  largest  in  the 
flatware  case.  Japan  says  it  wiU  limit  its 
exports  to  no  less  than  5.9  million  dozen  a 
year.  The  domestic  producers  indicate  it 
win  be  much  less  than  this  if  there  Is  to  be 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia that  this  is  Just  another  proposition 
similar  to  what  they  worked  out  in  the 
case  of  textiles  and  cotton  cloth.  There 
tlie  gentleman  will  remember  that  five 
years  ago  there  were  approximately  15 
million  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
being  imported  from  Japan.  Within 
two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Japanese  trade  agreement,  the  total  im- 
ports had  Jumped  to  270  milUon  yards  of 
cotton  cloth.  What  they  did  was  to 
totally  ignore  the  ordintuy  procedures 
set  up  through  the  general  agreements 
on  trade  and  tariff  and  to  coerce  the 
Japanese  into  agreeing  that  they  would 
volutarily  cut  back  the  number  of  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  imported  into  this  coim- 
try from  270  million  yards  to  230  million 
yards.  That  is  exactly  what  they  are 
proposing  to  do  in  this  stainless-steel 
case.  In  other  words,  they  are  Just 
making  a  Joke  out  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  regulations  of 
our  commerce. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  been  most 
vigilant  in  watching  these  developments. 
I  thank  him  for  shielding  to  me  at  this 
point,  and  again  I  commend  him  for  his 
fine  action  in  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  BALLET.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Mack]. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 


DavisI  that  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 
alerting  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry 
to  the  dangers  of  too  much  free  trade. 
The  Congress  should  have  a  greater 
voice  than  it  has  exercised  in  the  making 
of  trade  agreements  under  which  goods 
from  low -wage  foreign  nations  fiood 
American  markets.  The  blame  does  not 
lie  entirely  with  the  administration.  It 
lies  equally  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  Committ«e  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  gentleman  from  West  Vii^lnia  and 
I  as  well  as  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  had  bills  to  restrict  imports 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  months.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  bills  out  of  committee  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  obtam  hearings 
on  oiu*  bills  which  are  pending  before 
that  committee.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
is  a  large  manufacturer  of  plywood. 
There  came  into  this  country  last  year 
plywood  valued  at  $60  million. 

These  plywood  imports,  most  of  them 
from  Japan,  were  tiie  equivalent  of  the 
output  of  12  large  plywood  plants  em- 
ploying 5,000  workers.  These  workers 
have  been  deprived  of  employment  and 
many  suppliers  of  ra\v  materials,  such  as 
the  loggers  who  harvest  timber,  also  are 
out  of  work.  The  wage  rate  in  Japan  is 
llVi  cents  an  hour.  Our  American 
workers  cannot  compete  with  that  scale 
of  wages  and  should  not  be  expected  to. 

Conditions  in  the  fishing  mdustries — 
the  salmon,  the  tuna,  the  crab  and  the 
oyster  business — also  are  bad. 

Japanese  fishermen  last  year,  aecord- 
mg  to  the  Fishing  Board,  caught  149,414 
tons  of  salmon.  A  great  deal  of  that 
salmon  when  canned  by  11^-cent  labor 
came  mto  the  United  States.  The  pros- 
perity of  and  emplo3rment  m  the  can* 
neries  and  among  fishermen  suffered. 

The  Japanese  take  of  crab,  during 
1957,  was  11,351.746  crab,  almost  1.000.- 
000  dozen  and  a  good  deal  of  this  canned 
crab  came  onto  the  American  market. 

Plywood  and  fishing  plant  operators 
are  losing  their  profits.  This  means  they 
are  paying  less  income  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  a  result  of  fish 
and  plywood  Imports  workers  are  find- 
ing their  annual  incomes  curtailed  and 
are  paying  less  in  income  taxes  mto  the 
Treasury.  The  Government,  as  well  as 
workers  and  the  mdustry,  are  losing 
income. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  do 
sometliing  promptly  to  relieve  these  con- 
ditions and  restore  Jobs  to  workers  who 
are  idle. 

There  are  two  easy  ways  this  can  be 
done  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
It  can  approve  the  bill  mtroduced  by 
myself  and  others  directmg  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
harm  being  done  by  these  imports  and  if 
as  bad  as  I  know  the  damage  is  the  Tariff 
Commission  can  Invoke  the  peril  point 
to  restrict  these  imports  to  reasonable 
limits. 

Or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
can  favorably  report  to  the  House  a  bill 
which  I  and  others  have  introduced 
which  would  limit  hardwood  pljrwood 
imports  to  15  percent  of  the  American 
market.  This  automatically  would  re- 
duce plywood  imports  from  the  level  of 
about  $60  million  in  1957  to  about  $20 
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million  dnrlnsr  this  year.  That  kind  of 
a  restriction  will  save  about  3.750  of  the 
jobs  which  have  been  lost  by  plywood 
woricers  due  to  plywood  imports  as  well 
as  put  idle  loggers  back  to  work  in  the 
woods. 

Such  a  restriction  wiU  not  greatly 
harm  Japan,  for  Japan  even  with  this 
restriction  wiU  be  permitted  to  ship  into 
the  United  States  more  plywood  than 
she  ezpOTted  to  the  United  States  In  any 
year  prior  to  the  start  of  WarUL  War  n. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  WashlngtCHQ  for  his  remarks  at  this 
point.  I  want  also  to  thank  him  for  his 
eooperation  over  a  number  of  years  with 
my  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  In  the  hope  that  something  can 
be  done  about  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  remem- 
ber my  having  stated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  every  Industry  In  the  country 
today  is  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  inter- 
national politics.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  the  Congress  reasserted  its  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  to  take  over 
the  regulation  of  awe  commerce  through 
the  activities  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
In  other  words,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
so  express  myself,  it  is  time  we  took  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  out 
of  the  hair  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  pATT.TJTV  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
cliision,  unless  tills  practice  is  stopped  in 
its  traidcs  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be 
set  to  one  side  and  become  even  more 
impotent  than  it  is  today.  This  is  the 
same  as  sasring  that  tlie  Congress  itself 
will  also  become  even  more  powerless 
than  it  is  today  in  the  regulation  of  for- 
eign commerce.  This  follows  from  the 
simple  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
is  an  agency  of  the  Congress,  created  by 
the  Congress  to  help  it  carry  out  its  twm 
fimctions  of  making  the  tariff  and  regu- 
lating foreign  commerce. 

Any  action,  such  as  that  of  the  State 
and  Commerce  Depsuiments,  that  un- 
dermines the  Tariff  Commission  or  heads 
off  its  recommendations  or  supersedes 
its  functions  also  imdermines  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  When  these  two 
executive  departments  cross  over  into 
the  field  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
deal  with  subjects  Identical  to  those  ear- 
marked by  Congress  for  Tariff  Commis- 
sion action  under  the  escape  clause  and 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  then  we  have  not  only  waste- 
ful dupUeation  but  confusion  and  th6 
makings  of  ill  will  both  here  and 
abroad. 

What  could  be  worse  administratively 
than  to  have  two  authorities,  one  con- 
stitutional and  the  other  miiscling  in, 
undertaking  to  carry  out  the  same  func- 
tion, particularly  when  the  dommcCTing 
outsider  shoulders  the  legitimate  agency 
out  of  the  way? 

I  say  to  you  that  unless  such  abomi- 
nable practices  are  8toiH>ed,  we  of  the 
House  of  Reinresentatives,  we  of  the 
Congrets  of  this  country,  are  not  per- 
forming our  clear  and  obvious  duty. 


•Hie  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Con- 
gress must  assert  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce,  to  i^iake 
trade  treaties,  and  to  fix  tariffs. 


PROB- 


AMERICA  EXPLORES  SPACri 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ufider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  geiitle- 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Rekck]  iS|  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute.  i 

Mr.  RfiECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, flashing  through  the  skies  is  Amer- 
ica's answer  to  both  the  prophets  of 
doom  at  home  and  our  cynical  friends 
abroad.  Similarly,  Explorer  has  jdra- 
matically  served  notice  on  the  Krmilin 
that  the  Russians  have  no  monopoly  on 
scientific  achievement  or  outer  spaoe  it- 
self. 

The  Soviet  space  accomplishments 
may  have  served  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  maldng  the  p|ublic 
fully  aware  of  the  formidable  nature 
of  the  Soviet  war  machine.  Americi  has 
a  tendency  to  develop  a  complacenttatti- 
tude  toward  any  potential  eijemy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sp|itnlk 
punctured  any  unrealistic  smugness 
wliich  might  have  prevailed  prior  t^  last 
October.  i 

However,  I  have  consistently  ipain- 
tained  that  there  never  existed  atnong 
our  leaders,  responsible  for  nation^  se- 
curity, any  unrealistic  complacency 
about  Soviet  ability.  Despite  the  I  hues 
and  cries  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
press  and  some  of  our  colleague^,  we 
have  made  truly  amazing  pr<|gress 
toward  the  conquest  of  space.  >  The 
launching  of  Explorer  is  a  greaj  ac- 
complishment if  its  only  contrillution 
were  to  restore  a  sense  of  balance  to  the 
appraisal  of  the  relative  Soviet-American 
overall  national  strength.  Explorer  was 
not  planned,  developed,  and  launched  in 
3  months.  It  is  the  product  of  a  con- 
certed, farsighted  program  carefully 
planned,  and  fully  supported  by  presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  our  entire  national 
administration. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  charges  of 
defense  neglect  made  recently  m  our 
critics  cannot  be  substantiated,  [it  Is 
rather  disheartening  to  reflect  thit  re- 
sponsible citizens  both  in  and  (ut  of 
Oovenunent  would  distort  a  siti  lation 
vital  to  our  national  welfare  for  pc  litlcal 
gain  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  lb  find 
their  regretting  their  unduly  alarming 
the  general  public.  It  cannot  be  more 
apparent  that  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments are  largely  the  result  of  the  vastly 
Increased  efforts  which  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration put  into  the  race  for  bpace. 
Had  this  admii^tration  not  speeded  up 
research  development  and  production  of 
missiles  and  satellites  these  critics  might 
have  real  reason  to  sound  a  nsitional 
alarm.  As  it  is,  we  should  all  be  th|inkful 
to  President  Eisenhower  and  our  defense 
authorities  that  today  America  can 
proudly  point  to  the  skies  and  sed  there 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  space. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  America  and 
an  the  Free  World,  reassvired  by  oiir  bril- 
liant achievement,  will  once  agalb  face 
the  Soviet  challenge  with  the  courage 
and  p\m)ose  which  can  only  come  from 
a  realization  of  our  true  strength. 


MEETINO   THE    NEED   FOR 
TIFIC    MANPOWER — AN 
OENT  APPROACH  TO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore!  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Puci]  ps  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
J  AMIS  Van  Zandt,  Joins  me  in  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  to  the  House. 
We  believe  that  the  time  has  oome,  and 
in  many  respects  Ib  long  over(!^e,  for  a 
forthright  facing-up  to  the  challenge 
presented  to  this  country  by  tl^e  Soviets 
in  their  massive  educational ,  program 
aimed  at  outproducing  the  Fr4e  World, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  ii^  the  out- 
put of  tramed  scientists  and  engineers. 

We  are  witnessing  a  life  a^d  death 
battle  for  brainpower  in  an  ag^  of  rapid 
technological  advance.  The  penalty  for 
losing  this  battle  is  Soviet  domination  of 
the  world  and  the  destruction  off  our  way 
of  life  as  a  free  people.  It  is  ilear  that 
we  must  act — and  act  promptly— to  meet 
tills  ttu-eat.  At  the  same  time»  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  long  range  objectives 
and  adopt  hasty  meas\u*e8  vdihich  will 
jeopardize  Uie  attaiiunent  of  jthese  ob- 
jectives. 

This  battle  for  brainpower  is  not  new. 
Back  in  the  spring  of  1956  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
mindful  of  the  mounting  threpit  to  this 
counUy  posed  by  the  Soviet  Upion.  held 
extensive  public  hearings  on  the  shortage 
of  scientific  and  engineering  manpower. 
As  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  be- 
lieved then,  and  we  continue  to  believe 
today,  that  concrete  remedial  action  is 
needed  urgently  if  we  are  to, meet  the 
Soviet  challenge  successfully.  ; 

Recent  events,  including  Russian 
aciiievements  m  launching  two  earth 
satellites,  serve  to  underscore  tfils  urgent 
need  for  action.  We  are  facjed  not  so 
much  with  a  new  situation  as  |with  dra- 
matic proof  of  what  many  experts  have 
been  sasring  all  along  regarding  the  large 
scale  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
technological  mastery  of  the  wf)rld.  Our 
recent  firsthand  visit  to  Russia  where 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  directly 
with  top  Russian  scientists  has  clearly 
confirmed  these  findings. 

Since  the  advent  of  sputnik  we  have 
heard  much  in  public  f  onuns  knd  in  the 
press  about  the  need  for  c^ash  pro- 
grams to  regain  America's  tecjhnological 

supremacy.  We  have  heard  i  proposals 
for  stepping  up  scholarships  i$  the  indi- 
vidual scientific  disciplines  such  as 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biologty.  and  for 
channeling  our  young  people  into  specific 
lines  of  activity  within  the  scientific  and 
engineering  fields.  These  ftatements 
are  reminiscent  of  the  line  oJT  thinking 
which  we  ourselves  indulged  \n  prior  to 
the  subcommittee  hearings  14  1956. 

As  the  hearings  progresseq,  however, 
it  became  clear  that  only  by  attacking 
the  roots  of  the  manpower  problem,  not 
its  surface  manifestations,  can  we  effec- 
tively meet  future  requireo^ts.  We 
recognized  then,  as  we  do  today,  that  in 
our  haste  to  catch  up  with  tte  Russians 


there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  call  for 
special  purpose  legislation  to  cope  with 
the  pressing  problem^  of  the  moment. 

But  the  more  we  looked  at  the  prob- 
lem, the  more  we  became  convinced  that 
the  shortage  of  scientists  and  cnglncjeis 
Is  only  part  of  a  larger  shortage  of  spe- 
cialised talent  in  all  fields,  and  that  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  meeting  future 
requirements  In  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering fields  is  to  Increase  the  overall 
supply  of  specialized  talent — across  the 
board.  Laying  undue  emphasis  on  any 
one  specialized  field  of  scientific  en- 
deavor, to  the  exclusion  of  others,  would 
create  serious  imbalances  which  would  in 
the  long  run  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
very  strengths  we  are  attempting  to  build 
up. 

In  brief,  we  came  to  recognize  that  the 
shortage  of  specialized  talent  is  total  and 
tiiat  deficiencies  exist  in  many  areas 
which  most  be  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time  we  are  directing  our  attention  to 
the  scientific  and  engineering  fields. 
Loading  the  deck  in  favor  of  one  over 
the  other  is  not  only  futile  but  may  well 
be  fbtal  to  the  long-term  national  inter- 
est. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  any  measures 
which  are  taken  must  be  developed  in 
the  context  of  our  overall  needs  and  must 
serve  to  strengthen  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  specific 
actions  cannot  be  initiated  now  as  part 
of  a  broad  program  of  improvement,  pro- 
vided they  contribute  to  our  general 
long-term  objeetivea 

Going  to  the  roots  of  the  scientific 
manpower  problem,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  one  of  the  greatest  deficien- 
cies to  be  overcome  is  the  serious  deteri- 
oration in  recent  years  in  the  quality  of 
mathematics  instruction  in  our  high 
schools.  We  found  that  through  inade- 
quate preparation  in  our  secondary 
schools,  particularly  in  the  traditional 
subjects  of  mathematics,  many  of  our 
young  people  who  might  be  scientifically 
incUned  are  actually  prevented  from 
pursuing  collie  level  courses  in  science 
and  engineering.  This  represents  an 
enormous  annual  waste  of  potential 
scientific  talent  which  we  can  ill  afford 
if  we  are  to  compete  effectively  with  the 
Russians  in  the  years  to  come. 

Fortunately,  this  is  one  area  In  which 
concrete  remedial  action  can  and  should 
be  Initiated  immediately.  We  have  been 
particularly  Impressed  with  the  proposal 
originally  made  to  the  sul>committee  at 
the  1956  hearit^s  by  Dr.  L  L  Rabi  of 
Columbia  University  that  an  award  pro- 
gram be  set  up  to  provide  a  $500  scholar- 
ship to  an  high  school  seniors  who  can 
pass  an  examination  of  prescribed  dif- 
ficulty in  the  traditional  subjects  of 
mathematics.  There  would  be  no  strings 
attached  to  this  award  and  there  would 
be  no  requirement  that  the  winners  of 
such  awards  pursue  a  particular  line  of 
study,  either  in  the  scientific  or  other 
technical  fields. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  award  pro- 
gram are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  help  restore  mathematics  to  its 
rightful  place  as  a  basic  element  of  the 
high-school  curriculma  throiigh  stimu- 
lating greater  student  Interest  in  mathe- 
matics. An  essential  background  would 
thus  be  provided  for  these  Intending  to 
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pnrBoe  sdenttfle  and  engineering  careers 
and  at  the  same  time  the  general  cur- 
rieuhim  would  be  siieuKtbened  for  all 
students,  whether  or  not  they  go  on  to 
speeiailae  in  these  fields. 

The  award  program  would  also  serve 
as  an  indirect  stimulus  to  parents  and 
community  groops  to  se^  improvements 
in  mathemattes  instruction  in  their  own 
local  high  schools.  Since  the  program 
would  be  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  it 
would  not  involve  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  local  educational  institu- 
tions. Major  emphasis  would  still 
remain  on  action  by  local  groups  but  a 
new  incentive  would  be  provided  for 
such  groups  to  take  the  necessary  cor- 
rective measures.  This,  it  seems  to  us. 
is  a  ccounonsense  i4H>roach  to  the  prob- 
lem and  one  which  would  achieve  tangi- 
ble results  without  upsetting  delicate 
social  and  economic  balances  in  this 
country. 

Intimately  allied  with  interesting 
young  people  hx  science  is  the  caliber 
of  the  science  teachers  they  have  in  high 
school.  Without  good  teachers,  well 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  recmt  de- 
vdopments  m  the  scientific  field,  there 
will  be  no  stimulus  for  students  to  excel 
in  their  subject,  no  one  to  alert  youth- 
ful imagination  to  the  challenges  of  the 
scientific  frontier.  It  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  influence  good  teachers  have 
had  in  helping  produce  our  scientific  and 
other  leaders  of  today,  but  no  one  would 
question  that  It  has  been  substantiaL 
Do  we  dare  embark  upon  the  future 
without  assuring  ourselves  that  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  provide  our 
young  people  with  the  best  teachers 
available  to  prepare  them  for  what  lies 
ahead? 

But  good  teachers  do  not  just  happen. 
Incentives  must  be  provided  to  attract 
young  men  and  women  of  high  intellec- 
tual caliber  to  the  teaching  profession. 
Once  they  are  recruited,  there  must  be 
continuing  incentives  provided  to  keep 
them  m  the  profession.  The  question 
then  arises:  What  form  should  these  m- 
centires  take? 

As  to  the  case  of  improving  the  high- 
school  currlcultmi.  much  depends  on  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  local 
communities,  particularly  with  regard  to 
increasing  teacher  salaries,  which  in 
many  areas  are  shockingly  low.  But  be- 
yond this,  some  means  must  be  devised 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  lend  assistance  in  cooperation  with 
local  authorities.  Once  again,  this  Fed- 
eral assistance  woiild  have  to  be  pro- 
vided in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  undue 
interference  with  local  school  boards  and 
State  authorities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  at  the  mo- 
ment is  to  provide  high-school  teachers 
with  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
own  knowledge  of  their  subjects  and 
thereby  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion oSered  their  students.    This  applies 

to  teachers  of  all  subjects,  but  the  need 
for  improvemmt  has  become  particularly 
critical  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and 
science  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  means  to 
date  of  meeting  this  need  has  been  the 
summertime  refresh^:  courses  for  high- 
school  teachers  which  have  been  held  for 
the  past  several  years  under  the  auspices 


of  the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  imiversities 
and  tnstitutians  tlm>ui^out  the  country, 
hundreds  of  teadiers  have  attended  spe- 
cial sununer  oouraes  whi^i  average  about 
6  weeks  in  duration.  Stipends  of  $75  per 
week  are  offered,  together  with  $15  per 
d^iendent.  The  cost  of  running  the 
courses  is  borne  mutually  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  parttripattng  university. 

While  the  program  is  excdlent  as  far 
as  it  goes.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  on 
its  present  limited  budget  to  meet 
mounting  needs.  For  example,  the 
Foundati(m  was  able  to  provide  funds 
for  108  institutions  last  year  on  its  rela- 
tively smaU  budget  of  $5  J  million.  How- 
ever. thn:«  were  doutile  that  number  of 
qualified  Institutions  who  proposed  to 
set  up  summer  institutes  with  the  Foun- 
dation's cooperation  but  were  uni^e  to 
do  so  because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  in  addition 
to  this,  there  are  at  least  200  other  quali- 
fied institutions  m  this  country  who  have 
not  made  apeeific  pTopos»i8  to  the  Foun- 
dation but  who  might  be  enocNiraged  to 
Join  the  program  if  funds  were  made 
available. 

We  therefore  mtipose.  as  a  concrete 
means  of  assisting  high  school  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers  and  improv- 
ing the  quaUty  of  their  Instraction.  that 
the  present  summer  institute  program  of 
the  Foundation  for  high-school  teachers 
be  quadrupled  in  size  and  that  the  pres- 
ent funding  level  for  the  program  be  in- 
creased from  $5.3  million  to  $25  million. 
Chief  value  of  suoh  action  would  be  to 
take  an  already  going  concern  and 
through  expanding  its  activities,  increase 
the  nimiiber  of  teachers  t)eing  assisted 
with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  a  maxl-. 
mum  of  effectiveness. 

In  addition  to  the  above  program,  we 
believe  a  new  program  shoiM  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Foundation  to  provide 
summer  fellowships  for  those  hight 
school  teachers  who  already  have  their 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  but  who  desire  to 
increase  their  scientific  knowledge.  Such 
a  program — at  a  level  of  $10  miUion  per 
year — should  be  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  sununer  institute  program  and 
should  provide  the  advance  training 
wtiich  some  of  our  teachers  need  to 
stimulate  and  guide  talented  young  peo- 
ple in  our  better  schools.  It  would  have 
the  added  advuitage  of  helpii^  brin^  up 
the  quality  of  instruction  among  teach- 
ers all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Une 
and  would  place  a  premiiun  on  compe- 
tence. 

It  is  our  conviction  ttott  the  proposals 
we  have  made,  if  translated  mto  action, 
would  be  an  important  first  step  toward 
insurins  that  this  country  will  liave  an 
adequate  supply  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering talent  to  meet  the  scientific  chal- 
lenge of  the  future.  They  will  help  meet 
this  need,  moreover,  without  creating 
serious  Imbalances  m  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  this  country.  They  will, 
in  fact,  serve  to  strengthen  the  country 
measxu-ably  by  providing  Improvements 
m  the  basic  educational  preparation  we 
give  to  an  our  young  people.  This  Is  the 
true  answer  to  the  Soviet  ehaHenge  and 
in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  our 
free  society. 


/■ 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


We  are  today  Introducing  legislation  in 
the  House  to  carry  out  these  proposals. 
We  are  hopeful  it  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 


HOUSE 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Trimble),  for  an  indefinite 
time,  on  account  of  official  business. 


proval.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fa  low- 
ing title: 

H.  R.  8218.  An  act  to  amend  the  Iniemal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1964  to  prevent  unjuit  en- 
richment by  precluding  refiinds  of  alcohol 
iind  tobacco  taxes  to  persons  who  ha\e  not 
borne  the  ultimate  biutien  of  the  tax 


Fehfuary  S 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ciller,  for  20  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday next. 

Mr.  BIATTHKWS.  for  45  minutes,  on 
Thursday,  February  6. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  45  minutes,  on  next 
Monday.  February  10. 

Mr.  Bailet,  for  20  minutes,  on  next 
Thursday,  February  6. 

Mr.  Recce  of  Tennessee,  for  1  minute, 
today. 

Mr.  Price,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Madden  and  include  the  text  of  the 
statement  by  the  majority  leader  on  the 
Joe  McCaffrey  program  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gabmatz  and  to  include  two  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Satl(»  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Atrss. 

Mr.  Keatino  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dagxjk. 

Mf.  YuRSELL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HiLLiNos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Patterson  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  CoixiER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  KxARNS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PxLLT)  and  to  include  in  each  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  BoGos  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BiKT)  In  two  instances  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BXTRLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  January  31,  1958, 
present  to  the  President,  for  hia  ap- 


ADJOURNMENT 


move 


Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
that  the  House  do  now  adjovu-n. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aokord- 
Ingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  4,  1958,  at  12  oiclock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 


ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exe<  iutive 
communications  were  taken  f ror  i  the 
Spsaker's  table  and  referred  as  folows: 

1546.  A  communication  from  the  Prt  sident 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  (,  pro- 
posed supplemental  approprlatlcn  f(r  the 
fiscal  year  1958  In  the  amount  of  $10  million 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  fend  a 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  for  damages,  audited  claims,  and 
Judgments  rendered  against  the  united 
States,  as  iH'ovided  by  various  laws,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $6,900,276.  together  witn  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  indefi- 
nite interest  and  costs  and  to  cover  increases 
in  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  claims  In  foreign  currency  (B.  Doc. 
No.  321 ) :  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed.        I 

1647.  A  letter  from  the  Administratoi-,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  transmitting  t|ie  an- 
nual report  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  of  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
536.  7l8t  Congress,  and  Public  Law  34^,  78th 
Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  285) ;  to  the  Conxnittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations.  j 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aanlnls- 
trator.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  I|epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a ,  report 
concerning  agreements  concluded  um 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Developmi 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law 
Cong.),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  1 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1549.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Pr«toldent, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-4^  upon 
departments,  agencies,  and  corporations  of 
the  Government,  pursuant  to  section' 208  of 
the  General  Government  Matters  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legislative 
Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  progress  of 
the  flight  training  program,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  1,  1966,  chapter  830  (10  Stat. 
804);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  services. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pjlopoeed 
leglsUtlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  establish  a 
career  pattern  for  officer-lawyers  in  the  regu- 
lar officer  sUucture  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purpoMs"|  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  t>istrlct 
of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting  the 
10th  Annual  Report  of  the  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bla  Armory  Board,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
606,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  vice  presid^t,  the 
Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  trans- 
mitting a  comparative  general  balanc  e  sheet 
of  the  Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Teleph  >ne  Co. 


for  the  year  1067,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913;  to  the  Conmilttee  an  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1554.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president,  the 
Chesapeake  ft  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  trans- 
mitting a  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Chesapeake  ft  Pot<|mac  Tele- 
phone Co.  for  the  year  1957.  pijirsuant  to 
chapter  1628,  acts  of  Congress  1^04;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliimbia. 

1555.  A  letter  from  the  Comptijoller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  on  the  activities  of  itbe  United 
States  General  Accounting  Office  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  ()f  J\me  10. 
1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Clovemment 
Operations.  | 

1556.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  Spanish  base 
construction  program  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  as  of  June  30. 
1957,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  an^  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  (31  U.  S.  C.  63 1 .  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
D.  S.  C.  67);  to  the  Committee  0n  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1557.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commissioa  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  39  of  the  Trading  With  Ithe  Enemy 
Act  of  October  6,  1917.  as  amended";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. ' 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  summary  on 
contracts  and  the  moneys  expended  there- 
under, made  by  the  Bureau  of  In|lian  Affairs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  pxirsuani  to  the  act 
of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stat.  1458,  14(59);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1659.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  bhief  Com- 
missioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceeding*  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  ths  foUowing 
claim :  The  San  Juan  Tribe  of  Indiana.  PetU 
tioner,  v.  The  United  States  of  Afnerica,  De- 
fendant (Docket  No.  214).  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Clainu  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  25  U.  S.  C.  -fOt);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsUlar  Affairs. 

1560.  A  letter  from  the  Chalra^an.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commlsaon.  trans- 
mitting the  23d  Semiannual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Qommlssion, 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Directcr,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  statistical  tables  reflecting  the 
bvisiness  transacted  by  the  bankruptcy 
coxirts  and  other  pertinent  data  f^  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1967.  ptirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 63  of.  the  Bankruptcy  Act  111  U.  8.  C. 
81 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ji^iclary. 

1662.  A  letter  from  the  Ad|ninlstrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  tt-ansmitting 
the  annual  report  of  positions  la  the  Siaall 
Business  Administration  esta^jllshed  ilk 
grades  GS-16,  G8-17,  and  G8-18,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  864,  84th  Congress;  tjo  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  $ervlc«. 

1663.  A  letter  from  the  Chalr^n.  United 
States  ClvU  Service  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  relative  to  positions  in  grades 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general  schMule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  anwnded,  pur- 
stiant  to  Public  Law  864,  84ta  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offids  and  ClvU 
Service. 

1664.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  extend  the  inspection  and  sub  >ena  powers 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Comx  lisslon,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Copunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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1668.  A  letter  fixim  the  OommlasioxMr.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallaatton  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  relative  to  the  cases 
of  Chang  Hul  Choti.  A-ei42713,  and  Tun 
Ching  Liu  Choti,  A-SB166a6,  Involving  «as> 
pension  of  deportation  xmder  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1962.  and  request- 
ing that  they  be  withdrawn  from  those  before 
the  Congress  and  returned  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  jrudlciary. 

1666.  A  letter  from  the  Oonunlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Serrlce,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  relative  to  the  case  of 
Thomas  Plcinlch.  A-7873183,  Involving  sus- 
pension of  deportation  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  and  re- 
questing that  it  be  withdrawn  from  those 
before  the  Congress  and  returned  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Serrloe:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PTJB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLX7TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  refemice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Joint  C(WuiUttee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  Re- 
port on  the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of 
simdry  executive  departments  (Rept.  No. 
1321).   Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RBBOLUTEONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  H.  CARL  AMDKRSKN: 
H.  R.  10420.  A  btll  to  provide  for  incenUve 

payments  for  the  marketing  of  lightweight 
hogs;  to  the  Comjmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 

H.  R.  10421.  A  biU  to  prohibit  private  em- 
ployment agencies  from  recruiting  minors 
for  out-of-state  emplo3rment  without  mak- 
ing certain  findings;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLET: 

H.  R.  10422.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H.  R.  10428.  A  bill  to  grant  the  status  of 
public  lands  to  certain  reef  lands  and  vest- 
ing auUiorlty  in  the  Commissioner  of  Publie 
Lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  respect 
of  reef  lands  having  the  status  of  pubUe 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.  B.  10424.  A  bill  authorising  the  dona- 
tion  of   certain   surplus   personal   proi>erty 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CBLLER: 

H.  R.  10485.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3784 
of  title  10,  United  States  Cods,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  to  set- 
tle claims  arising  in  foreign  countries  in- 
cident to  nonoombat  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlolary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  R.  10426.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law 
627,  84th  Cong.,  ch.  462,  3d  seas.)  Shall  be 
amended  to  increase  the  period  in  which 
actual  construction  shall  oommencs  on 
rights-of-way  aoquirsd  In  anticipation  of 
such  construction  from  5  years  to  7  years 
foUowlng  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  re- 
quest Is  made;  to  th«  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works. 


By  Mr.  CRETELLA: 
H.  R.  10427.  A  rmi  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent foreign  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
piuposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flshsrtss. 

H.  R.  10438.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  oC 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
sations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DBLLAT: 
H.  R.  10439.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  employees  in  the  poetal  field 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Servioe. 

H.  R.  10430.  A  bfll  to  adjust  tbt  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  at  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
methods  of  stating  budget  estimates  and 
estimates  for  deficiency  and  supplemental 
appropriations;  to  the  Oommfttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.  R.  10433.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1M8.  as  amended;  to  the  Ooaa- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.  B.  104S8.  A  bin  to  prohibit  private  em- 
ployment agencies  from  recruiting  minora 
for  out-of-state  employment  without  mak- 
ing certain  findings;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
BdUfcatton  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINOEIX,: 
H.  R.  10434.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fect oC  State  laws  on  union  shop  agreementa; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labctt'. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 
R.  R.  10435.  A  bOl  to  provide  minimmn 
prtoe-support  levels  tor  whole  milk  and  but- 
terfat  during  the  2-year  period  beginning 
AprU  1,  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricxil- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.  R.  10436.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  installation  of  mechanism  for 
recording  and  counting  votes  in  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  R.  10437.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  undertake  certain  ac- 
tivities at  the  request  of  public  or  private 
parties  at  tha  expense  of  the  requesting 
party  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Xntezatate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.  R.  104S8.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
anoe  of  dealers'  aircraft  registration  certifi- 
cates; to  tht  Oommltte*  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVST: 
H.  R.  10439.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1047,  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  poUcies  and 
procedures  with  respect  to  Federal  programs 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.  B.  10440.  A  blU  to  provide  a  minimum 

initial  program  of  tax  relisf  for  small  bust- 

BMB  and  for  persons  engaged  in  small  trasi- 

ness;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KBARN8: 
H.B.  10441.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  throtigh  organi- 
sations of  the  blind:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Bdtieatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
R.  R.  10442.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  foreign 
tax  credit  need  not  be  adjusted  where  a  dif- 
f ereooe  between  taxes  aoerued  and  taxas  paid 
rssultsd  f  Ran  a  dUterenee  in  tStm  rate  of  ax* 
ehaof*  and  where  the  taxpayer  was  not  psr* 
naltted  to  convert  the  amount  of  the  tax; 
to  the  Commlttas  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.  R.  1044S.  A  bin  to  confer  Jurisdiction 
Tipon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claims  of  the 
State  of  CaUTomla:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mra.  KNUTSON: 

H.  R.  10444.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend 
the  loan  program  for  bona  fide  fur  farmers, 
and  for  other  pxxrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BHUEGER: 

H.  R.  1044S.  A  bin  to  change  the  name  of 
the  reservoir  above  Oarrlaon  Dam  and  known 
as  Garrison  Reservoir  or  Garrison  Lake  to 
Lake  Sakakawea;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGOVSRN: 

H.  R.  10446.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  bUnd  to  aetf-expreasion  through  organ- 
izations of  the  blind;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRS: 

H.  B.  10447.  A  blU  to  provide  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  survey  ot  Proepaet 
Harbor.  Maine,  in  the  Interest  of  navlgatlaa; 
to  the  Committee  an  PubUe  WoKka. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.  R.  10448.  A  MU  to  repeal  the  manutec- 
turen'  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  trucks;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and 


ByMr.MAHOIf: 
H.  &.  10440.  A  lau  to  amend  section  3  of 
title  35  of  the  United  States  Code,  expressly 
providing  for  an  Assistant  Cbmmissloner  of 
Trademarks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  Mn JJCB  at  California: 
H.R.  10460.  A  btn  to  authorlae  the  oon- 
stmction  and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a   passenger  vsassl  for  operaUoa 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Ccaamittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  MOULDBB: 

H.R.  10461.  A  biU  to  grant  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  to  all  honorably  dladiarged 
veterans  of  World  War  I  who  are  00  yean 
of  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  R.  10452.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  R.  10463.  A  biU  to  create  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System  to  make  available 
to  small  business  a  source  of  eqiUty  and  long- 
term  loan  capital  where  such  capital  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  existing 
private  sources;  to  transfer  to  such  system 
aU  funds  which  are  presently  available  under 
section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for 
loans  to  Industrial  and  commercial  firms, 
together  with  certain  other  funds  out  of  the 
8iui>ltis  accounts  of  ths  Federal  Reeerve 
bankii,  and  for  other  pxurposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Corrency. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.  R.  10454.  A  bill  to  establidi  a  scholar- 
ship program  to  train  sclentlste  and  techni- 
cians, to  provide  that  scholarship  benefici- 
aries shall  be  obligated  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  upon  completion  of  tbttx  education, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.  R.  10466.  A  biU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Government  coo- 
tractors;  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  B.  1048«.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
BgleiMff  Foundation  Act  of  1960  in  order  to 
provide  for  certain  educational  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigii 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAZN8: 

H.  R.  10467.  A  blU  to  amend  ths  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorise  the  Federal  Bousing 
Commissioner  to  purchase  certain  insured 
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mortgages  for  the  ptirpose  of  avoiding  fore- 
closure In  cases  where  the  mortgagor  is  in 
financial  straits  for  reasons  beyond  his  con- 
trol and  could  not  otherwise  retain  his 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.  B.  10458.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  fxinds  for  the  1958  cotton-acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctilture. 

By  1ST.  SPENCE: 

H.  R.  10469.  A  bill  to  increase  the  lending 
authority   of   the    Export-Import    Bank   of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 
By  Mr.  TAT.T.K: 

H.  R.  10460.  A  bill  to  increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conoinittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   jb.   TEAGUE   of   Texas    (by   re- 
quest) : 

H.  R.  10461.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315 
(m)  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957 
to  provide  a  special  rate  of  compensation  for 
certain  blind  veterans;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10462.  A  bill  to  amend  section  201 
of  the  Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  for  pa3rlng  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  to  the 
survivors  of  certain  deceased  veterans  hav- 
ing serious  service-connected  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10463.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
Of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  to  authorize  the  granting  of  insur- 
ance under  that  section  on  a  premi\un  pay- 
ing basis  to  certain  veterans  having  total 
service-connected  disabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

H.  R.  10464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 
provide  for  certain  educational  programs;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.  R.  10465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  lict  of 
September  11.  1967;  to  the  Committ^  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  J.  Res.  522.  Joint  resolution  to  axithor- 
Ize  the  Attorney  General  to  establish  on  In- 
stitute of  Corrections  for  the  training  and 
Instruction  of  corrections  persoimel  selected 
by  states  and  their  municipal  subdlwsions 
in  the  field  of  correctional  methods  and 
techniques;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  i Judi- 
ciary. I 

By  Mr.  MERROW:  I 

H.  J.  Res.  523.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeriey: 
H.  J.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jei'sej,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  to  en 
ter  into  a  compact  to  provide  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  noxu-esidents;  to  the  Comfilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  256.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Government  and  people  of  Israel  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the.  inde- 
pendence of  Israel,  and  for  other  pu4;>o6es; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.      T 

ByMr.  MORANO:  I 

H.  Con.  Res.  257.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
extend  greetings  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Israel  #n  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  tiie  In- 
dependence of  Israel,  and  for  othea  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BTRNE  of  nUnoU: 
H.  Res.  470.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  that  those  of  the  feveral 
States  and  Territories  which  have  not  done 
so  should  enact  into  law  the  subeta|ice  of 
the   Uniform  Vehicle   Code,  Act  1; 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
merce. 


|o  the 
Com- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOli.X7nONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XX^.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intro4uced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 
H.  R.  10466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DJuro 
Tasich;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAUMHART: 
H.  R.  10467.  A  bill  for  the  relit  \t  of  Kim 
Tong  Joo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLET: 
H.  R.  10468.  A   bill  for  the  reU<  if  of  Earl 
Gu3rton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRETELLA: 
H.  R.  10469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domin- 
go Vaz  Gomes;  to  the  Commltlee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUBSXOt: 
H.  R.  10470.  A  bill  for  the  relie  \  at  MaHa 
Burzio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLMES: 
H.  R.  10471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Dee  Tedrow  and  Jock  Angiu  Tednow;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.  R.  10472.  A  bill  to  authorize  Und  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to!  cause  the 
vessel  Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C<  Strout  of 
Milbrldge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges;  to  the  Committee  oni  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA:  | 

H.  R.  10473.  A  biU  for  the  relief  pf  Hlpollto 
C.  DeBaca;  to  the  C<xnmittee  onl  the  Judl« 
clary. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.  R.  10474.  A  blU  for  the  reli^  of  Theo- 
dore Allen  Norris;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  R.  10475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarlta 

Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  th4  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10476.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmen 

Oidlardo  Trejo;   to  the  Commlttjee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


No  Cbaafe  in  REA  FinanciBf  ¥^oat 
Thoroof  h  Study  Proves  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ZLLIMOU 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1958 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned,  as  have  other  Members 
of  Congress,  with  some  language  in  the 
budget  with  reference  to  the  discussion 
of  REA  electric  power,  which  I  quote  as 
lollows: 

Approximately  one-half  of  REA  electric 
power  now  goes  to  rural  industrial  and  non- 
farm  residential  consumers,  and  in  the 
future  these  nonfarm  users  will  count  for 
a  large  share  of  the  Increasing  demands. 
This  situation  together  with  the  present 
state  of  development  of  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, clearly  Indicates  that  it  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  broaden  the  soiu^^  of 
capital  from  which  the  REA  cooperatives 
may  obtain  the  financing  necessary  for  con- 
tinued growth  and  adequate  service  to  con- 
sxuners. 


And.  hei*e  is  the  language  that  further 
disturbs  me:  j 

Therefore,  legislation  will  be  proposrd  (1) 
to  assist  both  electric  and  telephony  bor- 
rowers to  obtain  financing  from  |>rlvate 
sources  where  the  sec\irity  Is  adequate,  and 
the  loans  can  be  paid  within  a  reaa>nable 
time,  and  (2)  as  previovisly  mentioned  in 
this  message,  to  adjust  interest  rates  on 
future  loans  for  loan  programs  to  mfet  the 
Government's  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  indicates 
some  concern  about  the  great  increase  of 
industrial  powerload.  and  nonfarm  resi- 
dential consumers  that  are  now  [being 
serviced  by  the  REA.  Elsewhere  in  the 
discussion,  this  increase  in  the  nonfarm 
powerload  is  referred  to.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  bulletin  from  the 
Agriculture  Department,  under  date  of 
January  10,  1958,  it  is  pointed  out  "95 
percent  of  our  farms  now  have  central 
station  electric  power";  that  '"total 
energy  sales  by  REA  borrowers  exceeded 
19  billion  kilowatt-hours,  while  nonfarm 
consumers  used  about  one-half  of  this 
energy."  1 

These  statements  from  the  budget  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  iddicate 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  problem  r^erred 
to;  and  the  reference  to  adjusting  inter- 
est rates  on  future  loans  for  all  loaii  pro- 


grams to  meet  the  Government's  costs 
appears  to  be  the  other  probletn-  There 
has  been  some  demand  in  the  Congress 
during  the  past  year  that  moitey  loaned 
for  college  housing  and  to  REA  coopera- 
tives and  to  any  department  off  Govern- 
ment should  bear  an  interest  rate  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  incurred  by  tfce  Federal 
Government  in  borrowing  l|t8  money 
from  the  people  through  tne  sale  of 
bonds  and  securities.  I 

Until  legislation  is  offered  ^tting  out 
clearly  the  mode  of  financing  REA  and 
telephone  loans,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
private  sources,  it  is  difScult  to  deter- 
mine just  how  such  financing  qan  be  car- 
ried out,  and  at  the  same  time  give  REA 
the  type  of  reasonable  interest  rates  and 
sound  financing  in  the  future  lit  has  had 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  tne,  and  I 
think  the  Conerress  should  and  will  take 
the  position,  that  no  chang^  shall  be 
made  in  the  present  financing  of  REA, 
until  a  thorough  study  proves  that  any 
change  is  needed.  The  Coi^ress  will 
want  to  be  assured  that  such  change  in 
the  legislation  will  be  fair  and  adequate 
to  the  REA  cooperatives,  so  that  REA 
may  continue  to  make  its  great  contribu- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 


The  over  900  REA  cooperatives,  each  a 
separate  cooperative  organised  and  man- 
aged by  the  farmers  through  their  own 
elected  and  separate  boards  of  directors, 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  free  en- 
terprise at  the  grassroots  of  the  country 
that  has  ever  l>een  developed. 
PBOGsna  or  bttbal  ELacruncATioM  am  txlu- 
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Let  us  look  at  its  record  of  accomplish- 
ment to  our  Nation.  The  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  rural  telephone  programs 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
economic  development  of  niral  America. 
The  availability  of  electric  power  in  here- 
tofore unserved  rural  areas  has  brought 
about  improved  farming  conditions  and 
methods,  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  has  attracted  industrial  development 
and  a  variety  of  nonfarm  rural  con- 
sumers. Rural  America  is  becoming  in- 
cretisingly  attractive  to  people  and  in- 
dustry because  of  the  availability  of  elec- 
tric and  telephone  service. 

Rural  electric  systems  that  have 
availed  themselves  of  REA  financing 
serve  more  than  4.4  million  consumers: 
an  increase  of  about  600,000  consumers 
received  service  during  the  past  5  years. 
This  rate  of  growth — ^more  than  100.000 
a  year — ^is  expected  to  continue. 

AIX  IX>AN  NKXD8  MXT 

Rural-electrification  loans  now  total 
$3.6  billion.  Legitimate  and  feasible 
loan  needs  are  being  met  with  a  record 
promptness.  In  the  past  5  years  the 
loans  have  totaled  $824  million. 

COST   OF   POWXa   DOWN 

Rural  electric  systems  in  calendar 
year  1957  purchased  power  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  cost  in  REA  history — 7  A  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  on  the  average.  The 
average  retail  rate  dropped  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  2.23  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reflects  credit  not 
only  to  the  REA  management,  but  credit 
as  well  to  the  5  years  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

Kxcnxnrr  kxtatickmt  kbcokd 

Mr.  Speaker.  REA  has  a  good  repay- 
ment record.  On  the  nearly  $3.5  billion 
loaned,  there  has  been  paid  approxi- 
mately $930  milUon  in  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  borrowers'  pasmients 
against  loan  maturities  were  99.985  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  which  had  be- 
come due  by  December  31, 1957.  In  ad- 
dition, the  borrowers  had  at  that  time  a 
balance  of  payments  in  advance  of  due 
date  amounting  to  about  $117  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that 
the  Treasury  has  had  a  cudilon  of  some 
$40  million  for  the  past  several  years 
paid  in  advance  to  the  Government  by 
the  REA  at  2  percent  when  the  Govern- 
ment was  borrowing  money  for  less  than 
that  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past. 

Actual  loan  losses  during  the  life  of 
the  program  have  been  less  than 
$50,000.  Only  a  very  small  number  of 
electric  borrowers  now  are  delinquent  in 
loan  repayments. 

These  accomplishments  reflect  great 
credit  to  the  rural  men  and  women  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  making  this 
outstanding  record. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  ttM 
farmers,  in  organizing  these  REA  coop- 
atives,  have  given  millions  of  dollars 


worth  of  their  time  and  effort,  free  of 
any  charge,  because  they  visualized  the 
great  good  it  would  bring  to  the  farm 
people  of  America.  The  farm  directors 
of  these  cooperatives  have  developed  a 
record  of  business  ability  and  adminis- 
tration that  has  not  been  surpassed,  and 
seldom  equalled  by  any  business  organ- 
ization in  America. 

These  cooperatives  employ  thousands 
of  men  and  women  with  steady  Jobs,  with 
practically  no  labor  trouble  and  no 
strikes. 

To  a  very  large  extent,  they  have 
helped  to  modernize  the  coxmtryside,  and 
have  brought  to  its  people  the  conveni- 
ences, the  entertainment,  and  culture 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were 
enjoyed  only  by  the  people  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Nation. 

The  REA  also  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  economic  development  of  every 
rural  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  electriflcation  of 
rural  America  has  opened  up  a  farm 
market  for  billions  of  dollars  of  electri- 
cal appliances — the  manufacturing  of 
which  has  expanded  business  in  the 
cities,  employing  additional  millions  of 
men  and  w(»nen. 

Thousands  of  returning  veterans  now 
have  prosperous  small  businesses,  retail- 
ing and  servicing  the  many  electrical 
appliances — greatly  increased  by  farm 
ownership. 

When  the  question  of  low  interest 
rates  to  REA  is  raised,  if  we  consider  the 
increased  income  tax  receipts  going  into 
the  Treasury  from  the  wages  of  mil- 
lions of  laborers  employed  manufactur- 
ing these  appliances,  and  the  additional 
millions  in  taxes  flowing  into  the  Treas- 
ury from  those  who  sell  this  greatly  ex- 
panded volimie  of  electrical  appliances, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  small 
amount  in  interest  rates  sacrificed  to  the 
REA  cooperatives  has  increased  the  tax 
flow  into  the  Treasury  many-fold  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually — more  than  the 
small  beneflts  in  interest  rate  granted  to 
the  REA. 

Of  all  the  many  other  business  or- 
ganizations assisted  by  the  Government, 
not  a  single  one  has  made  such  a  con- 
tribution to  so  many  American  citizens 
and  made  such  a  financial  contribution 
to  the  economy  of  the  coimtry  and  in. 
creased  income  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  point  only  to 
REA  as  the  recipient  of  low-cost  money. 
This  issue  also  applies  to  other  govern- 
mental operations,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  an  overload  of 
industry  locating  In  the  rural  areas  to 
secure  REA  light  and  power,  or  If  the 
Government  insists  upon  an  Increase  in 
interest  rates  to  meet  the  Government's 
cost  of  money  loaned  to  such  agencies  of 
Government,  a  thorough  study  of  this 
entire  problem  should  be  made,  and  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  problem  should 
be  evaluated  before  any  hasty  action  is 
taken  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  could  ap- 
point a  onninission  with  monbers  repre- 
senting the  executive  department,  and 
the  other  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  memb«-ship  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
selected  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  bodies. 


Buch  a  commission  would  hare  the  au- 
thority to  make  this  study  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred to,  and  report  its  findings  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  Congress.  Certainly, 
all  the  facts  should  be  determined  t)efore 
any  action  is  taken  by  Congress  which 
would  in  any  way  affect  the  great  $3H 
billion  REA  organization,  which  is  doing 
such  a  splendid  job  furnishing  light  and 
power  to  the  rural  areas  of  America. 

Such  a  commission,  in  msJclng  a  study 
of  all  low  rate  Government  loans,  would 
bring  out  all  of  the  facts  and  make  th^ 
report  to  the  Congress.  It  would  give  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  facts  and  make  a  fair  and 
intelligent  decision.  If  tJie  facts  prove 
that  rates  should  be  adjusted  upward  on 
such  Government  borrowings,  the  Con- 
gress could  take  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  was  con- 
vinced and  placed  a  miniTniim  borrow- 
ing rate  equal  to  the  cost  paid  by  the 
Government,  the  farmers  of  America, 
who  only  want  what  is  fair,  would  be  the 
first  to  say,  "We  are  willing  to  pay  a  Just 
and  equitable  rate  to  the  Government  for 
the  money  we  borrow." 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  action  should  be 
hastily  taken  that  might  impair  the  pres- 
ent and  future  long  range  flnatnrtng  of 
the  great  REA  organization  until  such  a 
real  study  is  made  and  all  the  facts  given 
to  the  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Government. 


EdacatioB  ia  tke  laterest  of  Natieaal 
Seciirity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

cm  raanrvfAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  3. 1958 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  education  is  controversial  and 
controversy  breeds  confusion.  I  should 
like  today  to  try  to  dispel  scnne  of  the 
confusion  that  apparently  surrounds  the 
education  program  set  forth  in  H.  R. 
10278,  which  I  have  introduced  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

This  is  a  program  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation in  the  interests  of  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  does  not  aim 
at  trying  to  do  everything  at  once.  In 
particular,  it  avoids  the  attempt  to  do 
things  that  are  beyond  the  profter  scope 
of  any  Federal  imdertiJcing. 

No  Federal  program  can  or  should  at- 
tempt to  accelerate  the  consolidation  of 
smsjl  and  uneconomical  school  districts. 

No  Federal  program  can  or  should  at- 
tempt to  remove  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  bonded  Indebtedness  or  reform 
outmoded  assessment  practices. 

No  Federal  program  can  or  should  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  kind  of  sensible 
order  out  of  the  crazy  quilt  of  taxing 
JurisdlctioQS. 

No  Federal  program  can  or  Should  at- 
tempt to  reapportion  State  legislatures 
so  as  to  give  more  equitable  representa- 
tion to  metropolitan  areas. 
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No  Federal  program  ean  or  should  at- 
tempt to  <"»pr\e^  higber  and  more  rigra:- 
ous  staxulards  of  academic  achievement. 

All  tbese  things  are  important  to  edu- 
cation. Action  to  correct  them  is 
urgently  needed.  We  must  look  lor  auch 
action,  however,  not  to  the  Fedral  Gov- 
ernment but  to  the  States,  to  local  school 
systems,  and  to  an  aroused  eitiaenry. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Federal  C3ov- 
emm^it  has  op&a^  to  it  <»ly  two  possible 
approaches  to  the  needs  of  education. 
One  is  simply  to  make  available  large 
amounts  of  money  without  any  designa- 
tion of  the  purpose  for  whldi  it  is  to  be 
used,  hoping  that  some  d  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to  strengthening  thoee  avects  of 
education  most  significant  to  the  national 
security. 

The  other— the  more  efficient  and  the 
mcff«  consonant  with  the  traditional  role 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs — is  to 
provide  funds  to  encourage  greater  State 
and  kxal  attention  to  spedflc  problems  of 
paramoant  coneem  to  tbe  national  in- 
terest and  national  security. 

Mr.  Speakor,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
second  is  the  sounder  course.  I  am  con- 
vinced, moreover,  that  in  this  a  great 
majority  of  our  colleagues  are  agreed. 
The  bill  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
fiixmsor  follows  this  course. 

The  program  set  forth  in  that  bill  has 
been  given  many  misleading  labels  in  re- 
cent days.  It  has  been  called  a  billion- 
dollar-scholarship  program.  It  is  not 
that.  It  does  inehide  scholarships,  but 
as  one  part  of  a  three-part  approach  to 
the  problon  of  inducing  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  our  bright  and  talented  high- 
school  students  to  go  on  to  college.  The 
total  cost  of  scholarships  would  be  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  cost  ot  the  entire 
program. 

It  has  been  called  a  teacher-pay  bill. 
It  is  not  that.  It  does  permit  local  school 
systems,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  to  app^ 
the  matching  funds  made  avaOalde  for 
strengthttiing  the  teaching  of  science 
and  mathematics  to  the  payment  of  qual- 
ified teachers  of  these  subjects.  This 
would  be  done,  however,  only  where  a 
local  school  syston  concludes  that  ad- 
dlticmal  teachers  are  needed  in  order  to 
expand  and  imiM-ove  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects,  or  where  qualified  teach- 
ers of  science  or  mathematics  cannot  be 
attracted  or  retained  without  the  induce- 
ment of  extra  pay.  But  the  local  school 
systems  would  be  equally  free  to  use  the 
funds  instead  of  lalxnratory  equipment, 
visual  aids,  reference  materials,  or  for 
other  purposes  best  suited  to  local  needs. 

This  part  of  the  program  follows  the 
pattern  first  estaUished  40  years  ago  in 
vocational  education.  The  Smith- 
Rughee  Act  and  the  George-Barden  Act 
are  almost  exact  precedaits.  The  only 
difference — aside  from  the  substitution 
of  mathematics  and  science  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  arts — is  that  imder 
the  new  program  the  States  and  local 
school  systems  woold  not  have  to  meet 
so  many  conditions  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  matching  funds. 

The  program  has  been  called  a  patch- 
work of  unrelated  iH^oposals.  It  Is  not 
that.  Bach  of  Its  elements  is  directed 
toward  a  specific  aspect  of  educaticm 
which   has   Important   bearing   on   the 


naticmal  security.  It  would  help  rediice 
the  waste  of  talented  youth.  It  w(tuld 
stimulate  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  science.  It  would 
provide  for  m-service  trainmg  of  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teacl^ers 
of  languages,  and  tor  centers  of  traiiiing 
in  the  so-called  rare  languages.  It  would 
substantially  expand  the  output  of  fully 
trained  college  teachers.  It  would  en- 
able the  Office  of  Education  to  cooperate 
with  State  departments  of  education  in 
collecting  data  bearing  on  the  progress 
and  needs  of  education.  j 

These  are  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
unifying  principle  which  binds  them  all 
togetho*  is  a  single-minded  concern  for 
strengthening  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  security. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  bear  t^se 
needs  m  mind  as  during  the  days  al  ead 
we  deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation. 


pendent 
acbleve. 
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Remarks  of  Secretary  el  the  Trcaiwry 
Robert  B.  Aadersoa  Before  {die 
RIBssissippi  Valley  Werldl  Tra^  Can- 
fereace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTATTV^ 
Monday,  Februarv  3, 1958 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  u^er 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  excellent  talk  made  by  Secrdtary 
Anderson.  J 

I  commend  these  remarks  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress :  j 

H1P»AMC«    BT    BmCMKUMt    or    TBS    Tbbmobt 
Bq«bkt  B.  Anoxksom   Bbtork  THX   IffWlH- 

SEPPI  VAUXT   W0BU>   THADK   CONrEKKIf^   AX 

THs  Roosevelt  Hotxl,  Nxw  ORLSAiiai  La, 
Jan  OAST  28.  1958  ] 

It  is  a  real  pleasiire  for  me  to  rerisl^  the 
lovely  city  of  New  Orleans  and  to  meet  vlth 
you  at  your  13th  Mississippi  Valley  World 
Trade  Conference.  I  have  already  han  an 
opportunity  to  see  many  oW  friends  and  I 
notice  a  good  many  others  here  In  the 
audience  tonlf^t.  i 

In  the  framework  of  history,  America  has 
always  been  a  Nation  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship with  others — In  actions  am  weh  as 
words.  From  the  time  of  the  first  ships 
that  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans 
with  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  VftUcy, 
American  traders  have  opened  the  way  for 
friendly  exchanges  with  otiier  nation^  ex- 
changes af  ideas  as  well  as  goods,  mod 
ser  vices. 

Today,  as  the  President  recently  pointed 
out.  we  are  the  world's  greatest  trading  na- 
tion, with  world  trade  providing  employ- 
ment for  A%  million  American  wofkers. 
Tet  our  most  valuable  export,  and  th#  one 
most  prized  by  ottiera.  Is  still — as  It  wtes  in 
1770 — the  conoept  of  freedom  and  humanity 
lor  which  our  Natkm  stands. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  threat  of  Ckxn- 
mxinist  enslavement  has  grown,  we  have  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  others  on  a  scale 
never  before  known  In  the  world's  history. 
We  haye  not  pxat  talked  freedom;  we  have 
entered  Into  arrangements  for  mutud  se- 
curity. And  the  Free  World  has  attaiaed  a 
Btroigth  which  only  an  alllanoe  ot  fade 


No  free  natVon  is  eowerliw 

of  America,  and  no  free  natkm  eTcrjwlU. 

There  are  certain  profound  ooiiTictioiis 
with  which  I  approach  all  our  International 
relations.  They  are  convictions  which  I  have 
held  throogfaout  a  lifetime.  The  Orat  convic- 
tion Lb  this:  No  difference  exists  between 
ir—  nations  as  to  the  objectives  we  seek. 
They  are  objectives  that  can  be  deflmed  only 
in  terms  of  freedom,  human  well-b^lng.  and 
progress.  We  an  agree  that  man  does  not 
exist  to  enhance  the  importance  a^d  power 
of  the  state.  The  state  should  reettect  man 
In  hto  dlgnUy  as  a  ebUd  of  Ood.  td  preserve 
his  rights  as  an  Individual,  and  provide 
opportunities  which  wiU  release  the  full 
creativeneas  of  every  human  being. . 

This  is  the  end  we  seek  when  we|  speak  ot 
promoting  commerce.  Industry,  agficiUturs. 
and  development  of  all  of  oxir  resou^-cea.  We 
promote  them  because  they  make  for  the 
better  emirioyment  of  oar  dtlueiw,  better 
homes  for  our  families,  better  eduoation  for 
our  children,  greater  satisfaction  ot  our  aa- 
ptraUons;  in  ahort.  a  better  worm  for  aU 
of  us.  I 

A  second  conviction  which  I  hold  strongly 
is  that  there  is  no  question  incspahts  ot 
resolution  if  reasonable  men  of  good  will 
bring  to  bear  on  It  their  best  and  united 
efforts.  This  Is  one  of  the  strengtfis  of  onr 
democratic  system.  i 

My  third  great  eonvletloa  Is  Itliat  tbe 
progress  and  wcUare  of  every  tn»  inattoo  Is 
closely  related  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  each.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  Indifferent 
to  tile  problems  and  the  suffering  of  others. 
Tnedam  Is  Indivlalble.  Our  beat  interests 
clearly  Ue  In  puxsnlng  a  policy  <tfl  eoopera- 

UOQ.  I 

A  basic  aspect  of  this  policy  of,  coopera- 
tion Lb  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of 
our  own  country  to  preserve  a  climaxe  that 
will  lead  to  the  maintenaztoe  of  dynamic 
growth.  A  fixed  point  in  our  zuOlotial  policy 
is  the  avoidance  of  any  return  t^  the  de- 
pressed conditions  of  an  earlle^  decade. 
Such  avoidance  insists  on  growing  markets 
and  demands  here  and  abroad.  | 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tlie  Impor- 
tance of  world  trade  to  the  Iglssisslppl 
Valley:  1 

In  1956.  whU^  Is  th«  Utest  fall  year  tar 
which  we  have  the  figures,  nearly  §2  billlan 
of  world  oommstoe  moved  through  the  New 
Orleans  district,  and  almost  two->thlrds  of 
this  amount  was  In  exports.  > 

On  a  national  basis,  exdnding  oo^  mllttary 
aid  to  foreign  countrtee,  our  merchandise  ex- 
ports in  that  year  represented  over  14  prcsnt 
of  our  Nation's  output.  Measured  in  trnns 
of  movable  goods — that  is  to  say,  pachwMng 
services,  construction,  and  retail  ■  diatrihu- 
tion  values,  which  are  not  export 
vrlll  find  that  onr  exports  were  aroi 
cent  of  our  national  production. 

To  give  you  some  indication  of  the  hnpor- 
tance  of  these  export  figures,  they  were  ss 
large  as  our  total  consumer  puithases  ct 
autotnobiles:  they  equalled  our  entire  output 
of  crude  and  prepared  minerals;  they  were 
as  large  as  the  incomes  of  farmers  ^om  th^ 
crops  or  livestock.  '  ^ 

Perhai>B  we  can  best  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  world  trade  by  reviewing  our  na- 
donal  experience  In  retrospect. 

In  the  brief  years  between  the  Ccmtlnerrtal 
Congress  and  the  Constitutional  OOnventloa 
each  indlvid\ial  State  retamed  tbe  power  to 
control  its  trade,  not  only  with  other  coun- 
tries but  with  other  States  as  wplL  That 
previous  experience  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  our  survival  and  prosperity  of  the  Na- 
tion required  broader  opportunities  to  de- 
velop our  resources  and  wider  aiarkets  to 
employ  them  most  effectively. 

Our  Oonstitutkm  recognized  thUi  raqtdre- 
ment  by  virtually  eliminating  the  barriers  to 
trade  among  the  States. 


There  Is  a  story-book  flavor  to  tbe 
we  have  attained  In  enriching  our  matwial 
well-being  through  the  opportunities  for 
trade  which  were  created  and  sustained  In 
the  union  of  our  States.  The  conunon  inter- 
est and  conunon  destiny  which  these  oppor- 
tunities offered  welded  a  strong  Nation  po- 
litically and  economically. 

Tbe  lesson  ot  our  esparlenoe  has  not  been 
lost  on  the  other  countries  of  the  Tn»  World. 
In  their  search  for  protective  strength  and 
growth  in  material  advantages  for  their  peo- 
ple, they  seek  to  match  our  achievements. 
We  can  assist  them  in  pursuing  this  course, 
and  at  the  same  time  gain  real  benefits  for 
ourselves. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  world  trade  in  general  terms,  but 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  spedflc 
examples  of  our  own  self-interest.  About 
40  percent  of  the  track-laying  tractors  we 
produce,  20  percent  of  construction  and  min- 
ing equipment,  19  percent  of  the  trucks,  14 
percent  of  the  coal,  and  between  25  and  40 
percent  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  fats  and 
oils,  and  tobacco  we  produce  are  sold  abroad. 

Perhaps  equally  Important  in  the  long 
term  to  our  continuing  prosperity  and  the 
further  Improvement  of  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  our  grrowlng  dependence  upon  other 
countries  for  vital  materials  and  supplies. 
Oiu"  imports  may  look  small  In  comparison 
with  our  tot€il  national  production — they  are 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  total,  or  a  little 
over  6  percent  of  the  movable  goods  we  pro- 
duce. But  for  many  c(»nmodltles  we  are 
much  more  dependent  upon  imported  sup- 
plies. For  example,  we  now  obtain  from 
foreign  sources  almost  one-fourth  ot  oxir 
Iron  ore,  one-third  of  our  copper  and  rub- 
ber, over  half  of  our  raw  wool,  the  great  bulk 
of  our  supplies  of  tin,  nickel,  aluminum,  and 
newsprint,  and  most  of  our  supplies  of  ferro 
alloying  ores  and  metals  which  are  essential 
to  the  manufactiu-e  at  modem  equipment 
from  machine  tools  to  Jet  aircraft. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  we  may  be 
certain  that  as  our  population  grows  and 
our  production  expands,  and  as  we  dip  fur- 
ther into  our  own  heritage  of  resomrces,  we 
will  have  to  turn  more  and  nK>re  to  foreign 
sources  to  maintain  the  eOlclency  of  our 
production  and  o\ir  standard  of  living.  To 
pay  for  these  imp<»^.  we  shall  have  to  find 
expanding  markets  for  our  own  exports.  A 
prudent  regard  for  our  own  future  needs 
would,  alone,  favtM-  continued  effort  to  seek 
reductions  in  trade  barriers  which  bar  our 
exports — a  policy  which  we  have  been  follow- 
ing through  the  authority  granted  under  the 
various  Trade  Agreement  Acts  which  have 
been  in  effect  without  mterruption  since 
1934  under  both  major  political  parties. 

In  recent  years,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has 
added  a  new  weapon  in  its  conflict  with  the 
Free  World.  Beginning  in  about  1953  the 
bloc  launched  a  series  of  economic  programs 
designed  to  gain  greater  influence  m  the 
less -developed  countries  ot  the  Free  World, 
particularly  in  the  vast  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  these  regions  new  nations  are 
struggling  for  economic  Improvement,  and 
the  bloc  is  offolng  Increased  trade  m  an 
effort  to  promote  its  own  political  objectives. 
During  the  period  from  1964  to  1956  the 
trade  of  the  bloc  with  the  less-developed 
eountries  rose  about  70  percent.  In  1950, 
trade  with  the  bloc  constituted  more  than 
20  pOToent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
Afghanistan,  Iceland.  Kgjrpt,  Yugoslavia,  and 
B\u-nut;  about  17  percent  of  Turkey's  for- 
eign trade;  and  12  percent  of  Iran's. 

The  bloc  is  able  to  carry  out  an  economic 
offensive  of  this  sort  effectively  because  it 
conducts  its  foreign  trade  as  a  state  mo- 
nopoly, and  so  ean  mix  its  polltios  with  Its 
business.  Expanded  capital  goods  produc- 
tion in  the  bloc,  and  its  demands  for  food 
and  raw  materials,  provide  an  ec(Hiomlc  basis 
for  the  expcmsion  of  trade  with  the  less- 
developed  countries  of  the  Ptee  World.   Offers 


of  ths  bloc  to  increase  trade  have  met  a 
favorable  response  In  many  of  the  leas- 
developed  coxmtrles  which  are  in  search  of 
markets  for  their  own  products. 

These  moves  to  link  the  economies— and 
hence  the  political  destinies— of  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
present  both  a  tlareat  and  a  challenge  to  the 
Ftee  World.  These  countries  are  increasingly 
aware  that  trade  tied  to  political  motivations 
rather  than  commercial  considerations  is 
likely  to  be  unstable  and  is  not  promising 
in  the  long  term.  Some  of  them  also  ques- 
tion the  capacity  of  the  bloc  to  deliver  the 
types  and  qualities  of  goods  they  require. 
But  the  problem  they  face  is  one  of  alterna- 
tives. If  the  nstions  of  the  Free  World  which 
are  most  advanced  Industrially  recede  from 
soxmd  trade  policies,  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries may  move  into  cloeer  relations  with 
the  bloc. 

Our  choice  Is  particularly  fateful  at  this 
time  because  the  less-developed  coimtriea  of 
the  free  wwld  may  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
marked  change.  As  these  countries  are  mov- 
ing to  expand  their  economic  development, 
the  shape  of  the  futxire  is  being  molded.  If 
their  growth  takes  place  in  economic  isola- 
tion, they  will  fail  to  achieve  their  highest 
destiny.  The  FTee  World  will  be  fragmented 
politically  and  its  economies  divided.  Should 
the  less  developed  countries  turn  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  to  provide  markets  and  supplies 
for  their  growing  industries,  we  would  loee 
vital  sources  of  raw  materials  and  potential 
markets  as  weU  as  political  alUes. 

We  must  all  have  regard  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  oxu-  national  strength — military  and 
economic.  We  must  cooperate  to  exchange 
not  only  skills  and  resources  but  goods  and 
mutual  confldenee  as  weU. 

Only  if  we  affirm  now  a  soUd  and  enduring 
foundation  for  the  growth  (tf  trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  Free  World  can  we  hope  to 
link  our  strength  with  theirs  and  Join  vrith 
them  in  new  achievements  of  material  and 
spiritual  well-being. 

In  the  period  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  there  has  been  a  great  resurgence 
of  American  private  Investment  in  foreign 
countries.  This  flow  of  private  capital  has 
brought  with  it  the  managerial  skills  and 
technical  excellence  which  have  been  the 
fotmdation  of  our  own  economic  growth  and 
which  U  playing  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  trade  throughout  the 
world. 

If  American  investors  and  businessmen  are 
to  continue  the  expansion  oC  their  activities 
abroad,  they  will  require  assurance  that  the 
profits  they  earn  may  eventually  be  remitted 
In  dollars,  and  the  capital  shifted  if  other 
ventiires  are  considered  more  desirable.  The 
transfer  of  values  frcnn  one  country  to 
another  must  in  the  last  analysis  be  made 
in  the  form  of  goods  and  servloes.  It  will 
be  clear,  then,  that  the  movement  of  goods 
across  international  boundaries  on  a  mu- 
tiuOly  beneficial  basis  is  crucial  if  we  are 
to  enco\irage  private  enterprise  and  private 
capital  to  do  their  part  most  effectively  In 
developing  the  industries  of  the  Free  World, 
and  so  diminish  reliance  on  governments  to 
do  the  Job. 

In  all  these  efforts  we  must  take  action  to 
assure  that  the  President  is  amply  author- 
ised to  safeguard  the  markets  of  American 
Industry  and  agriculture  in  the  very  Impor- 
tant area  of  the  world  which  has  made  com- 
mon market  arrangements  and  is  contem- 
plating the  extension  of  thoee  arrangements 
through  a  proposed  free  trade  area. 

We  in  this  country  can  never  (termlt  our- 
selves to  forget  that  the  responsibility  for 
tbe  ultimate  suooess  ot  thto  and  aU  natlooal 
poUelas  Use  with  the  people,  with  each  at 
us  indlviduaUy.  Z<sadershlp  ean  show  the 
way.  But  as  our  history  has  proved  many 
times,  very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
long  run  unless  the  people  themselves  un- 


derstand and  support  ttaa  poUdas  as  nc 
sary  and  right. 

In  our  generation,  m  are  entering  a  new 
age,  an  age  in  which  the  physical  distances 
separating  countries  and  continents  have 
almost  lost  their  meaning.  Foxu  centuries 
ago  the  knowledge  that  mankind  lived  on  a 
baU  whirling  in  space  was  graduaUy  per- 
meating the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
and  this  knowledge  iiM^>rlftid  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

Today,  the  vastness  of  outer  space  has  be- 
come the  New  World.  Each  nation's  concept 
of  its  position  in  relation  to  others  has  taken 
on  a  wholly  new  meaning.  Time  is  running 
out  tor  any  country  that  would  choose  to 
"go  it  alone." 

We  know  tliat  the  space  age— whateTcr 
else  it  may  bring,  has  created  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create  many  new  and  dlflicult  prob> 
lems  in  the  field  of  international  relatione. 
Tou  who  have  dally  contact  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  world  trade  have  a  serious 
responslbmty  in  the  broader  area  ot  national 
policy. 

Tbe  Nation  deserves  not  only  your  under- 
standing, but  your  enlightened  help  in  mak- 
ing the  relationship  between  freedom  and 
trade  fully  appreciated  and  vmderstood  here 
and  abroad.  Tou  could  make  no  greater 
contribution  to  peace  and  freedom.  Tou 
coidd  have  no  greater  <^p<»^unlty  to  Justify 
the  blessings  or  peace  and  material  pros- 
perity. 


Trkily  Ckwck  Plaa  Fondalio^ 
Adaata^Ga. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF  oxoaoiA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVB 

Monday.  February  1, 195t 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  our  constitutional  separation  of 
church  and  state,  our  churches  are  about 
the  only  segment  of  American  life  which 
cannot  directly  or  indirectly  tap  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  subeidiee. 
grants,  support,  handouts,  or  financial 
assistance  in  any  form.  I  regard  this  as 
proper  as  does  every  other  American. 
No  one  would  want  to  change  this.  Ik 
has  placed  the  religious  life  of  our  Na- 
tion on  an  absolutely  independent  and 
self-reliant  basis.  American  churches 
have  not  suffered  aa  a  consequence. 

Each  denomination  and  in  many  rieco 
each  church  has  had  to  solve  its  own 
financial  problems.  It  may  be  of  poa- 
sible  interest  to  other  Monbers  of  this 
House  to  learn  a  few  details  of  the 
Trinity  Church  Plan  Poundation  <a  At- 
lanta. Ga.  Started  only  a  year  ago,  this 
foundation  has  already  succeeded  In 
helping  35  churches  of  9  different  de- 
nominations in  9  States  from  Oeorgia  to 
New  Mexico.  Twenty-four  banks  In 
nine  States  participated  in  the  bond 
selling  program  which  raised  $24tt4.- 
500  for  church  and  church  annex  build- 
ings. 

The  Trinity  Church  Plan  Foundation 
is  a  mmproflt  organixatioo.  Its  method 
of  raising  funds  for  churches  and  auxil- 
iary church  buildings  is  that  church 
members  are  not  a^ed  for  gifts  or 
pledges.  Instead  they  are  gl?«a  an  op- 
portunity to  Invest  in  bonds  issued  iqr 
their  own  church,  these  bonds  paying  S 
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pooent  and  matnrlas  In  13%  yean. 
Each  church  sets  up  a  sinking  fund  in  a 
local  bank  to  finance  Interest  payments 
and  retirement  of  bonds. 


Leaviac  Ov  Debts  to  Hm  Nest  GcneratiM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABES 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxnfoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  3. 1958 

Mr  COIilER.  Mr.  Speaker,  acknowl- 
edging oxtx  responsibilities  to  our  con- 
stituents Is  an  occupational  pastime  in 
Congress.  Certainly  I  am  not  adverse  to 
it.  In  fact,  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
it  even  when  it  is  a  cotncklental  process 
in  attracting  votes. 

But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
subject  of  responsibilities  as  I  have  heard 
them  discussed  has  failed  to  point  out 
one  in  particular  which  certainly  merits 
special  consideration  by  this  esteemed 
legislative  body.    I  refer  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  fiscal  prudoMe  to  the  young- 
sters of  the  generations  to  follow  us.    It 
seems  to  me  that  the  course  of  Federal 
spending  during  the  past  three  decades 
has  frequently  shown  an  titter  disregard 
for  the  next  generation.    There  is  not  a 
man  or  woman  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  today  who  will  live  to  see 
the  astronomical  national  debt  even  paid 
in  part  tf  we  pursue  the  pattern  of  the 
past  and  present.    By  simple  arithmetic, 
one  deducts  the  sad  fact  that  it  will  take 
50  years  to  pay  off  the  national  debt — not 
including  interest — if  we  found  a  means 
of  making  payments  of  $5,500,000,000  per 
year  starting  right  now.    But.  If  we  con- 
tinue to^.go  on  as  we  have  ta  the  past 
three  decades,  our  children  and  our  chll- 
drenls  ehildrni  will  be  left  with  a  Nation 
so  mortgaged  that  it  will  be  void  of  any 
individual  incentive  or  initiative. 

Perhaps  we  may  Justify  this  burden 
wWch  we  apparently  are  satisfied  to  be- 
queath to  the  unsuspecting  youngsters 
romping  in  the  schoolyards  today,  by 
saying  we  are  leaving  assets  along  with 
the  llabnities.  But,  in  reality,  how  happy 
can  one  be  in  inheriting  a  home  upon 
which  he  may  well  have  to  give  up  all 
else  just  to  meet  the  mortgage  payments? 

Spending  today  without  consideration 
for  the  next  generation  Is  nothing  more 
than  telling  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children that  we  do  not  partlculariy  care 
what  happens  to  them.  In  fact,  we  are 
going  to  leave  them  a  big,  fat  bin  for  the 
spending  we  have  done  for  them — even 
before  many  have  drawn  their  first 
breath  or  have  seen  the  light  of  day  for 
the  first  time.   What  a  grand  heritage. 

Strange  it  is  that  most  parents,  almost 
instinctively,  are  willing  to  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  their  children  to  pro- 
Tide  a  better  future  for  them.  We  save 
today  to  accumulate  enough  to  send 
them  to  school  to  provide  a  better  educa- 
tion that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
both  the  material  and  esthetic  things  in 
life.  But.  do  we  stop  to  consider  that  by 
going  to  the  Federal  Qovemment  with 
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evoy  desire  and  need  striking  our  f aiicy, 
that  we  are  simply  passing  the  tah|  on 
to  these  same  youngsters  who  wiH  have 
to  pay  it  by  one  means  or  another? 

Perhaps  it  is  too  bad  the  youngstens  of 
the  next  generati(m  do  not  have  a  lobby 
here  in  Washington  to  protect  their,  in- 
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terests  in  the 
earn. 


dollars  they  have  ye.  to 


Aroased  but  Not  Afraid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEWTATI^a 

Monday,  February  i.  1958      { 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
following  the  launching  of  the  Russian 
space  satellite  I  had  the  occasion  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  my  District  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  flatly  state  that;  the 
Communist  achievements,  while  Imi^res- 
sive,  did  not  scare  me  to  the  least.  The 
disappearance  of  Sputnik  I  and  the  di- 
minishing orbit  of  Sputnik  n  indicate 
that  they  are  temporary  devicef  of 
scientific  importance  of  but  little  oir  no 
military  significance.  Their  real  \  im- 
portance, however,  rests  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  served  to  arouse  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  to  the  necessity  of  getting  onjwith 
the  job  of  perfecting  our  own  mlssila  and 
satellite  program.  Oiur  Explorer  sitel- 
lite,  now  circumnavigating  the  globi.  in- 
dicates that  we  are  doing  just  that.   | 

In  assaying  the  relative  strength  df  the 
American  and  Soviet  advances  in  these 
fields  we  have  to  take  into  account^  and 
at  the  same  time  discount,  those  wlx>  are 
trying  to  scare  this  Nation  into  a  crash 
program.  First,  of  course,  are  those  poli- 
ticians who  have  a  yen  for  higher  office 
and  are  using  defense  as  a  promotion 
vehicle.  Then  there  are  those  columnists 
who  are  having  a  field  day  with  a  si^ject 
on  which  there  are  few  with  enough  ex- 
perience to  challenge  them.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  the  military  profes- 
sionals wiio  give  the  advancement  of 
their  own  careers  and  their  particular 
service  a  high  priority.  And,  too.  jkhere 
are  the  scientists  and  the  educators  who 
see  the  present  situation  as  ideal  for  the 
upgrading  of  their  professions.  AD  of 
these  folks  are  patriotic  American!,  but 
it  must  continue  to  be  the  responsmility 
of  the  rest  of  lis  to  see  that  they  qp  not 
scare  us  or  overpersuade  us  into  iloing 
something  that  will  not  give  us  a  suferior 
retaliatory  force  and  one  that  wiUibe  in 
time.  I 

Speakii^  of  standii^  fast  and  rel|nsing 
to  be  scared,  I  believe  that  the  artiele  by 
Constantine  Brown  appearing  in  the 
January  22  issue  of  the  Evening 
gives  us  a  shining  example  in  for 
as  displayed  by  our  staunchest 
the  Turks. 

Mr.  Brown  reinlnds  as  that  the 
have  been  under  attack  by  the  Russians 
on  innumerable  occasions  and  that  their 
experiences  have  trained  them  to  be 
neither  swayed  nor   dismayed  b; '  the 


threats  from  the  north  of  theii 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Brown: 

There  Is  an  Inclination  by  manr  leaders 
In  tbe  West  to  regard  tbe  Busslang  as  super- 
men. Not  so  those  close  to  the  borders  for 
whom  Russia,  be  it  czarist  or  Cottimunlst, 
has  always  been  a  problem  which  wfu  licked. 

And  then  further  along  to  hik  article 

hehas  this  tosay:  ! 

Mew  weapons  have  made  tbdr  aiipearance 
during  and  after  every  major  war  known  In 
history.  They  always  give  the  Impression  of 
being  the  latest,  which  makes  wars  so  de- 
structive that  they  cannot  be  fought  any 
longer  by  those  who  do  not  possess  them. 
But.  eventuaUy.  antidotes  are  developed  by 
hard  work  and  determination  no^  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  bully.  What  defeats  a  nation 
or  a  coalition  is  the  fear  that  It  cantnot  com- 
pete with  the  buUy  without  suS^lng  too 
much  loss.  j 

That  is  the  fear  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  us.  That  is  me  com- 
pulsion that  must  fire  us  to  get^  on  with 
the  job  at  hand. 


Retafl  Clerks  Versvs  Moatfomcry  Ward 


EXTEN£(I<nf  OF 


N  OF  REMARKB 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONESKI 

or  wiscoNsoi 
HI  THK  HOUSB  OP  BZPRBBEiniai 

Monday,  February  3. 19it 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speak^,  labor- 
management  stability  apparently  will 
become  a  significant  domestic  Iksue  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  present  year,  in- 
deed, the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country  is  inextricably  relateq  to  tbe 
problem  of  labor  peace.  In  thi4  regard  I 
have  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  facts 
surrounding  the  current  labor  dispute 
existing  between  the  reta^  clerks 
unions  and  the  management  bf  Mont- 
gomery Ward  li  Co.  That  company  is 
one  of  the  large  retail  organiaations  of 
tins  country.  Ite  labor  policies  and 
practices  effect  hundreds  of  cooimnnittas 
to  which  the  eompany  matotajtos  retail 
establishments.  It  is  therefo^  fair  to 
say  that  the  current  disputd  between 
the  clerks  and  the  company  h^  an  im- 
pact of  national  consequence. 

The  dispute  is  important  also  because 
for  the  first  time  to  recent  years  the 
AFL-CIO  itself,  the  parent  body  of  the 
unions,  has  participated  to  the  negotia- 
tions through  the  assignment  of  two  of 
its  vice  presidents.  Additionally,  the 
convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  ii^  AUantic 
City  roundly  condemned  the  liiugaining 
attitude  of  Montgomery  War^.  I  also 
understand  that  the  matter  is  being 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  following 
the  filing  of  charges  of  unf)air  labor 
practices  against  the  company. 

It  is  disappototlng  to  learn  th^t  Ward's 
takes  the  position  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pany policy  that  it  is  opiwsef  to  gen- 
eral wage  adjustments  and  that  Ward's 
alone  will  determtoe  wages  on  the  basis 
of  individaal  merit.  Ward's  takes  the 
same  position  regarding  other  yital  mat- 
ters to  the  area  of  collective  b^urgaining. 
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Ward's  policy  frustrates  and  Is  to- 
tended  to  destroy  the  entire  bargaining 
process  and  makes  a  mockery  of  em- 
ployees' rights  to  joto  and  to  bargato 
through  a  lal>or  union  of  their  own 
choice. 

Inevitably  such  archaic  policies  foment 
strikes  and  unrest  and  such  has  been  the 
result.  The  clerks  tmion  has  called 
strikes  and  is  presently  engaged  to  to- 
tensive  economic  activities  against  the 
company.  Efforts  of  the  United  States 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  have 
been  unavailing. 

It  is  even  more  disappototlng  to  ftod 
that  Ward's  seeks  to  conceal  the  true 
Issues  of  the  dispute  by  insisting  that  the 
Issue  of  the  strike  is  the  luiion's  insist- 
ence on  national  bargaintog,  as  opposed 
to  its  view  that  bargaintog  should  take 
place  on  a  store-by-store  basis.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  company  has  to 
fact  negotiated  a  previous  contract  with 
the  clerks  union  on  a  national  iMisis  and 
has  for  months  met  with  the  clerks  to 
fruitless  centralized  negotiations,  the 
company's  asserted  position  is  a  sham  on 
the  stockholders  and  the  public. 

Moreover.  Ward's  has  bargained  on  a 
national  basis  with  the  teamsters  union. 
One  of  the  issues  of  the  dispute  is  the 
company's  discriukinatory  treatment  of 
the  clerks  union  and  its  refusal  to  dis- 
close to  the  clerks  the  collective  bargato- 
ing  agreement  which  it  entered  toto  with 
the  teamsters  union.  Significantly,  the 
teamsters  union  is  engaged  to  totensive 
propaganda  activities  supporting  the 
position  of  the  company  and  attempting 
to  sabotage  the  clerks'  strike. 

Investigation  discloses  that  the  com- 
pany did  grant  general  wage  adjustments 
to  the  teamsters  unicm  of  the  same  type 
denied  the  clerks.  I  suggest  that  the 
company's  practices  require  investigation 
on  just  what  private  arrangement  Mont- 
gomery Ward  has  with  the  corrupt  team- 
sters union.  Why  such  preference  to  a 
corrupt  union  over  an  honest  luiion? 


Passport  to  Praise  for  Miss  Frances  G. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRia  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CALirOKWIA 

UV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIVTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3. 1958 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  only  words  we  hear  of  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  people  to  our 
Federal  service  amount  to  criticism — 
most  of  it  undeserved.  It  is  not  too 
often  that  we  offer  any  praise  when  we 
hear  of  a  job  well  done  to  the  Federal 
service. 

I  am  happy  today  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  a  well-deserved 
tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  one  of  the 
Federal  Government's  finest  officials — 
Miss  Frances  O.  Knight,  Dh-ector  of  the 
Passport  Office  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

For  outstanding  service,  l*Css  Knight 
and  her  excellent  staff  recently  were 


commended  by  a  group  that  should 
know  what  it  is  taWng  about. 

This  group  constituted  the  2.000  ac- 
tive and  allied  delegates  representing 
the  worldwide  travel  Industry  which  met 
at  the  convention  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Travel  Agents  and  the  World 
Travel  Congress  to  Madrid,  Spain.  Oc- 
tober 13  through  20,  1957. 

At  the  final  session  the  followtog  res- 
olution was  passed  imanimously  by  the 
delegates: 

We  recognize  the  contlnviing  Improvement 
In  the  functioning  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Passport  Office  and  expressly 
commend  Its  Directs,  Iflss  Prances  O. 
Knl^t,  and  her  staff  for  their  efforts  In 
facmtatlng  th«  expeditious  obtaining  of 
paaBp3rts  for  the  American  trayellng  publlo. 

I  think  this  resolution  commending 
Miss  Knight  and  her  staff  is  justly 
deserved,  and  I,  for  one,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  United  States  Passport 
OflBce,  its  ftae  employees  and  its  able 
and  excellent  Director. 


NaBMud  EiqriBecrs  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  VEinrsTLVAifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3. 1958 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Engtoeers  Week  will  be  observed  Febru- 
ary 16  to  22.  I  feel  that  Congress  should 
take  notice  of  this  event  as  our  tribute 
to  that  pn^essicm  which  has  given  so 
much  to  the  betterment  of  American 
lives  and  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

National  Engtoeers  We^  not  only  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  honoring  the 
thousands  of  engtoeers  who  make  up  an 
important  part  of  our  economy,  but  it 
also  serves  to  give  recognition  to  the  en- 
gineering profession  as  a  career  for  our 
youth.  With  all  of  our  great  industries 
now  depending  so  heavily  upon  the  talent 
of  the  technician  to  bring  into  reality 
the  many  dreams  that  were  believed  un- 
attainable only  a  short  time  ago,  stu- 
dents below  the  university  level  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  opportunities  and  the 
rewards  that  lie  ahead  for  those  who 
would  enter  this  profession. 

The  occasion  also  offers  entree  toto  a 
realm  which  this  Congress  win  be  hear- 
ing more  about  to  the  coming  we^s.  I 
refer  to  the  coal  research  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
totroduce  a  resolution  which  the  House 
unanimously  adopted  to  establishing  a 
Coal  Research  Subcommittee.  This  sub- 
committee made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  programs  and  possibilities  to  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  anthracite  industries. 
We  received  testimony  from  manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives  of  coal, 
railroads,  electric  utilities,  and  from 
other  allied  todustrles.  We  talked  with 
experts  to  the  Bureau  of  Mtoes  and  with 
research  organizations.  We  held  hear- 
ings to  coal  producing  areas  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Appalachians. 


As  you  know,  the  outcome  of  those 
hearings  was  a  recommendation  for 
establishment  of  an  indqiendent  Coal 
Research  and  Development  Commission. 
I  am  confident  tliat  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  endorse  this  and  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  during 
this  session. 

We  became  aware  of  the  great  poten- 
tial for  engineers  to  Uie  coal  industry. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Although  exceptional 
progress  has  taken  place  to  American 
mtoes  to  recent  years,  there  is  still  con- 
siderable room  for  advancement  to  the 
production,  preparation,  transportation, 
and  utilization  of  coaL  We  are  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  extracting  this 
valuable  fuel,  but  our  quest  for  greater 
productivity  and  efficiency  cannot  be  de- 
celerated. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  what 
the  American  mining  industry  has  ac- 
complished. Not  many  years  ago  coal 
was  mmed  almost  exclusively  by  human 
machines.  Then  the  eogtoeer  decided 
that  there  were  more  sensible  ways  to 
mme  coaL  Gradually  cutting  ma^htnif 
began  to  displace  picks.  Mechanical 
loaders  were  to  make  shovels  obsolete. 
Conveyor  belts  and  electrically  operated 
underground  railway  systems  sent  the 
mule  to  the  mtoe  pai»iring  into  oblivion. 
On  the  outside,  electrically  operated 
shovels  which  stand  higher  than  the 
dome  of  this  Capitol  have  been  developed 
to  remove  overburden  from  our  rich  coal 
seams.  Mechanical  sweepers  dean  the 
coal  and  other  shovels  scoop  it  f ron^  the 
earth  and  load  it  toto  trucks  Crftpablff  of 
carrying  as  much  as  80  taas. 

To  improve  the  quaUty  of  coal  and  to 
sort  it  toto  the  proper  sizes  for  all  needs, 
preparation  plants  costing  as  much  as 
$2  million  each  have  replaced  the  tradi- 
tional tipple  to  mining  areas. 

There  Is  little  to  today's  modem  mtoes 
to  identify  them  with  the  equipment  and 
methods  that  were  used  only  a  few  short 
years  ago.  Without  the  engineer's  con- 
tribution, little  progress  could  have  been 
achieved.  With  him,  the  American  coal- 
mining todustry  will  proceed  to  develop 
the  machtoes  and  the  techniques  neces- 
sary to  retato  our  world  supremacy  to 
coal  production. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  tributes 
come  to  the  American  engtoeer  when 
foreign  delegations  visit  our  mining  com- 
munities. Teams  of  British,  Japanese, 
German,  Russian,  and  a  host  of  other 
nationalities  have  inspected  mtoes  to 
America  withto  recent  years.  All  express 
amazement  to  the  marvels  that  are  now 
a  commonplace  to  United  States  mtoes. 

As  a  prtocipal  ingredient  of  every  war 
effort,  coal  must  always  be  to  ample  sup- 
ply for  the  use  of  defense  todustries.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Russia  is  striving  desperately 
to  tocrease  coal  output  to  her  own  mines 
and  to  the  satellite  nations.  In  the  So- 
viet domato,  however,  bestiality  fre- 
quently is  substituted  for  ingenuity. 
When  American  management  seeks  im- 
provement to  mining  equipment  it  sets 
the  engtoeers  to  work.  The  Communist 
theory  brooks  no  delay  for  science  and 
research;  when  coal  production  is  lack- 
ing, harsh  measures  are  applied  to  the 
laboring  forces.  During  a  frigid  wtoter 
of  several  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  tiie 
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Korean  war  was  In  progress.  It  was  not 
uniisual  to  see  women  and  children  sent 
Into  the  mines  by  the  Communist  leaders. 
As  recent  as  last  September  Commimist 
riilers  in  Czechoslovakia  ordered  coal 
miners  to  trial  in  state  courts,  evicted 
thousands  of  others  from  their  homes, 
and  undertook  other  disciplinary  action 
in  order  to  increase  coal  production. 

Under  such  a  system,  where  human 
machines  are  driven  mercilessly  by  ruth- 
less rulers,  and  where  teeming  popula- 
tions allow  these  machines  to  be  enslaved 
in  whatever  numbers  are  necessary,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  practically  any 
level  of  production  can  be  achieved.  For 
this  reason,  the  allied  nations  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Russian  coal 
productivity  will  likely  meet  demands  of 
the  £  Dviet  war  machine  for  an  indefinite 
period.  America's  answer  must  be  a  con- 
stantly adequate  coal  supply.  Coal  must 
always  be  ready  to  replace  other  fuels, 
whether  they  are  in  short  supply  through 
depleting  reserves  or  are  being  diverted 
into  emergency  service. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Coal  Research 
Commission,  which  will  stimulate  re- 
search and  development  from  mine  to 
boiler,  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  sound  defense 
policy.  The  program  will  call  for  con- 
tinued contribution  on  the  part  of  the 
engineers.  Dedicated  to  provide  a  fuel 
for  a  better  America  and  an  impene- 
trable national  defense,  our  engineers 
Will  thus  continue  to  keep  our  country  far 
in  advance  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  quality  and  availability 
of  coal  are  concerned. 

We  salute  these  engineers  and  their 
contemporaries  in  other  American  indus- 
tries and  in  Government  service.  Setting 
aside  a  week  in  their  name  is  an  honor 
they  richly  deserve. 


Pay  TelevisioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  3, 1958 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  against  "slot  machine  televi- 
sion." 

I  made  the  following  statement  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  subscription  television.  Forty-two 
million  families,  out  of  approximately 
fifty  million  families,  own  television  sets 
today.  These  people  bought  these  sets 
with  the  belief  that  they  would  be  able 
to  see  and  hear  entertainment  without 
a  further  charge.  If  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  is  subjected  to  pay  television, 
it  will  have  to  rearrange  its  entire 
budget.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  on  an  annual  basis  could  approxi- 
mate $475.    Just  think  of  the  Impact 


this  would  have  on  the  family  burse.  In 
essence,  the  American  public  would  be 
paying  for  a  big  financial  bonanza 
which  would  be  reaped  by  the  few  pri- 
vate promoters  of  pay  tele^ion.  To 
me.  it  appears  that  the  proiioters  are 
simply  using  a  public  medium  for  the  pri- 
vate distribution  of  television^programs. 

From  my  observations,  pr^ent  tele- 
vision is  supplying  first-run  movies, 
brop-dway  plays,  and  champioiiship  ath- 
letic events  which  the  pay  jjroponents 
say  they  will  supply.  Actuallyi  what  will 
pay  television  supply  but  a  piice  tag  to 
be  borne  by  the  American  public?  I 
would  like  to  be  shown  that  f^ee  broad- 
casting is  not  fulfilling  its  ffinction  or 
in  alternative  that  a  system  of  toll  tele- 
vision can  do  so  in  a  more  efficient  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  riglits  of  the 
whole  public.  I 

The  proponents  of  pay  television  made 
floweiT  claims  that  they  will  be  able  to 
present  specialized  programs  such  as 
opera,  Shakespearean  plays,  Jto  limited 
audiences.  However,  it  is  plain  eco- 
nomics that  these  private  codipanies  in 
this  business  for  profit  are  gojbg  to  pro- 
vide programs  which  the  majority  of 
the  public  want  and  will  payjto  see — be 
they  operas  or  westerns.  In  otJher  words, 
they  would  present  the  same  programs 
we  have  today  which  the  publii  demands. 
This  is  true  in  all  areas  of  the  {entertain- 
ment field. 

There  have  been  claims  thai  program- 
ing will  be  free  of  advertising. ,  How  long 
do  you  think  such  a  medium  ok  television 
could  remain  devoid  of  coi  imercials? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  a  station  or 
network  from  selling  time?  We  would 
be  naive  to  think  that  advertising  with 
its  extra  revenue  can  be  kept  ^ut  of  tele- 
vision, i 

The  committee  hsis  only  to  look  at  the 
various  polls  taken  throughout  the  covm- 
try  to  see  if  the  public  want$  pay  tele- 
vision. After  all,  the  public  jis  the  real 
party  in  interest  in  this  cas^ 

For  example,  in  a  recent  poll  conduct- 
ed in  10  cities  by  Broadcfsting.  the 
weekly  television  and  radio  magazine,  re- 
vealed 66.6  percent  of  the  1,409  people 
intei'viewed  against  pay  television  and 
33.4  percent  for  it.  I 

A  mail  poll  conducted  by  KSBW-TV, 
Salinas,  and  KSBY-TV,  San  iLuis  Obis- 
po, both  California,  turned  up  these  re- 
sults: 5,002  viewers  against  subscription 
television,  4  in  favor  of  it. 

A  mail  poll  conducted  ly  Senator 
William  Langer,  Republlcai  of  North 
Dakota,  among  residents  of  ^artlesvllle, 
Okla..  where  a  wire  movie  system  Is  op- 
erating, turned  up  these  results:  1,930 
against  subscription  televisioii,  163  for  it. 

A  mail  poll  conducted  by  TV  Guide 
among  its  readers  turned  ujp  these  re- 
sults: 43,361,  96.65  percent,  against  sub- 
scription television;  1.527,  3JI5  percent, 
for  It. 

A  poll  conducted  by  the  Hfuston  Post 
indicated  856  people  against  ipay  televi- 
sion. 163  for.  I 

A  poll  conducted  in  Mindesota  indi- 
cated 72  percent  of  the  peoble  against 
toll  television.  [ 

A  poll  conducted  by  the 'New  York 
Herald  Tribune  indicated  76,  percent  of 
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the  people  interviewed  against  toll  tele- 
vision. I 

A  Gallup  poll  Bhowa  49  percent 
against  turning  a  few  channels  over  to 
pay  television,  36  percent, for. 

I  am  sure  that  there  ai^e  many  other 
polls  taken  which  have  followed  the 
trend  of  those  which  I  haive  mentioned. 
As  you  gentlemen  can  see.  the  idea  of 
"slot  machine"  payment  for  television 
programs  has  been  assailed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  public.  I  cannot  see  Con- 
gress favoring  pay  televisljon  when  more 
than  9  out  of  10  people  oppose  it.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  legislate 
against  pay  television  so  that  there  will 
be  no  ambigxiity  as  to  whither  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Coinmission  has 
the  authority  to  conduct  t«rial  tests  or  to 
ultimately  authorize  regul^ir  subscription 
television. 


Text  of  Celebrity  Parad^  Broadcast, 
Sunday,  Jaaoary  If,  19S8 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  3, 1958 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  I  include  a  tran- 
script of  a  program  conducted  by  Joseph 
F.  McCaffrey  on  Simday,  January  19. 
1958.  over  TV  station  WMAL— channel 
7 — Washington,  D.  C,  in  wbich  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK]  participated: 

Mr.  McCaitsxt.  Good  afternoon,  welcome 
once  again  to  Celebrity  Parade.  After  a 
word  from  our  sponsor,  I  would  Uke  you  to 
meet  Congressman  John  McCormack.  of 
Massachxuetta.  It  is  alwajfa  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  with  ua,  and  I  have  some  ques- 
tions to  fire  at  you  after  thlis  word  from  the 
Retail  Clerks  Intematloiial  Association. 
First  of  all,  Mr.  McCohmac^.  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
what  do  you  think  the  big  issues  are  going 
to  be  In  this  session  of  Congitess? 

Mr.  McCormack.  The  bl^  issue  is  that 
which  concerns  not  only  the  American  peo- 
ple but  people  everywhere  who  want  to  be 
free  under  their  own  law  and  not  subject  to 
future  Communist  domination  In  those 
countries  like  Poland  and  kny  other  satel- 
lite countries  where  so  mapy  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  p^ple  want  to  be 
free  from  Communist  domlnlitlon  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  policy  and  from  the  angle  of 
the  people  of  our  country  are  the  national 
security  which  Includes  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  i 

Mr.  McCAfTRET.  Tou  give  me  a  good  open- 
ing right  now,  Mr.  McCoRMAtK,  but  the  other 
day  somebody  called  to  my  attention  a  hear- 
ing which  you  took  part  In]  as  a  member  of 
Oovemment  Operations  ana  I  have  read  the 
report  over  the  weekend.  |Thls  report  was 
filed  with  the  Speaker  of  thej  House  in  August 
314  years  ago — In  other  weirds,  4  years  ago 
this  Aug\ut — 1954.  I 

Mr.  McCormack.  That's  right,  and  inci- 
dentally. It  was  a  Republlcian -chaired  com- 
mittee at  that  time  beca|ise  that  was  a 
Republican-controlled  Cong^vsa. 

Mr.  McCaitrxt.  I  have  rflad  the  73  pages. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  belleive  Congressman 
Riehlman,  of  New  York,  was  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  McCAnmrr.  Tou  were  a  member — In 

fact  there  was  a  special  note 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  sat  with  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCAwrnKT.  That's  right,  you  partici- 
pated In  the  hearings  and  the  preparatltMi 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  was  very  much  con- 
cerned with  research  and  development  at 
that  time  and  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  McCAirarr.  And  thati  what  this  hear- 
ing concerns.  I  have  read  the  72-page  report 
and  I  am  going  to.  when  I  get  home,  read 
the  710  pages  of  the  hearing  because  I  think 
that  if  the  recommendations  that  were  In- 
cluded in  this  report  had  been  put  Into 
effect  3H  years  ago.  we  wouldn't  be  in  the 
trouble  today  that  we  are.  TeU  me  this: 
Why  weren't  the  recommendations  accepted? 
Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  first,  there's  no 
question  but  that  If  the  reeonunenda- 
tlons  had  been  adopted,  we  would  not  be  in 
the  situation  we  are  today  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  satel- 
lite field  or  in  the  field  of  balllBtlc  missiles 
whether  Intercontinental  or  intermediate. 
Why  they  weren't  adopted.  I  dont  know.  It 
simply  showed  that  the  Congress  was  years 
ahead  of  the  executive  In  being  concerned 
about  this  situation  and  the  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  technology  not  only  in 
connection  with  our  defenses  but  also  In 
connection  with  the  future  world  In  which 
we  are  going  to  live  because  we  are  going  to 
live  in  what  might  be  termed  a  nuclear  world 
and  we  have  got  to  realize  Just  what  some 
of  the  Implications  might  be  and  so  we  are 
ahead  of  the  executive.  Now.  we  can  have 
hearings  and  investigations  and  make  our 
reports,  but  It  is  up  to  the  executive — that 
means  the  President  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  those  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government — to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  and  the  fact  is. 
Interservlce  Jealouey  that  the  President  re- 
ferred to  In  his  message — human  personaU- 
tles  clash,  jurisdiction,  power,  all  those 
things  which  exist  in  the  capital  city  of  any 
country  and  exist  here  all  came  Into  play 
and  they  Jvist  dldnt  adopt  the  major  recom- 
mendations which.  If  they  did,  we  would 
have  met  the  tirgency. 

Mr.  McCAmmr.  I  think  there  is  one  thing 
that  Impressed  me.  Mr.  McCormack,  as  I  read 
through  the  70  pages,  and  that  was  the  sense 
of  urgency  in  research  and  development  that 
was  felt  by  the  subconunlttee  that  held  these 
hearings  and  yet  apparently  your  subcom- 
mittee was  never  able  to  convey  that  sense 
of  urgency  either  to  the  Defense  Department 
or  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Tea;  the  legislative,  the 
Congrees,  can  propose  but  It  Is  up  to  the 
Executive,  that  means  the  President,  the 
head  of  our  Government,  that  he  adminis- 
ters tlu  law.  It  Is  up  to  the  Executive  to 
dispose  and  to  administer.  They  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  hearings  and 
the  report.  It  was  a  very  constnictive  hear- 
ing. Not  looking  for  somebody  to  Jtist 
blame,  we  were  looking,  searching  for  the 
reasons  for  the  difficulties.  To  do  a  con- 
structive job  and  that  Is  when  Congress  does 
its  Job  in  Its  most  effective  and  refined  way, 
not  to  make,  to  look  for  some  scape  goat, 
but  to  say,  "All  right,  these  conditions 
exist.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  them 
for  our  national  Interest?"  And  the  sub- 
committee did  a  grand  job  and  Fm  i»'oud 
I  sat  with  them.  And  these  hearings  and 
the  report  are  more  alive  today  than  they 
were  in  1954  because  the  Kxecutive  refused 
or  failed  to  adopt  them  or  Ignored  them. 

Mr.  McCArrarr.  WeU.  tomorrow.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack, the  budget  Is  going  to  come  up 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  I  notice  that  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  the  President  talked 
about  possible  reductions  in  other  areas,  for 
instance,  rivers  and  harbors,  perhaps,  and 
some  other  domestic  programs  in  order  to 


balance  the  budget  *  *  *  do  you  think  that 
there  are  going  to  be  sharp  cut-bcwks  In 
many  of  the  domestic  programs? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  I  dont  think  there 
should  be,  they  certainly — we  don't  want  to 
have  economy  which  constitutes  false  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  meeting  the  domestic 
problems  that  confront  our  Government.  X 
think  we  can  adequately  and  effectively  meet 
the  problems  that  confront  \is  from  the 
angle  of  national  defense  and  meet  our  do- 
mestic problems  but  in  connection  with 
national  defense,  there'd  better  be  some  co- 
ordinating of  thought  and  action,  giving  the 
power  on  a  high  level  to  make  decisions 
and  the  authority  to  carry  them  out  and 
the  President  has  got  to  do  some  knocking 
of  heads  to  do  that — he  is  the  one  man  only 
that  can  do  it.  but  he  can  do  it  if  he  wants 
to. 

Mr.  McCAiTRrr.  Well,  do  you  think  on  the 
basis  of  the  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
President  Elsenhower  Is  now  reasserting  his 
leadership? 

Mr.  McOoBifACK.  I  would  think  that  the 
events  of  the  laxt  several  months  with  the 
constructive  leacership  given  by  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  Congrees  and  some  Republicans, 
but  mainly  Democratic  leadership,  that  as  a 
pubUc  opinion  molded — end  public  opinion 
is  a  great  factor  in  our  cou  itry  and  in 
democracies— a  public  opinion  molded  which 
is  operated  upon  the  President  and  which 
reflected  Itself  In  tils  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Union.  Now  the  question  for  him 
to  do  Is  to  carry  it  through.  Words  are  one 
thing,  deeds  are  another  and  they're  the  im- 
portant factor. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Mr.  McCormack,  there  has 
been  some  talk  and  some  coliunnlsts  have 
written  over  the  last  few  months  that  it 
might  be  well  If  the  President  wotUd  resign, 
what  is  your  thinking  about  that? 

Mr.  McCormack:  Emphatically  "Vo"  Mr. 
McCaffrey.  President  Eisenhower  is  highly 
respected,  bis  poUUcal  leadership  has  gone 
down  materially  and  It  should,  based  upon 
his  leadership  of  the  past,  he  is  now,  the 
people  are  now  holding  him  responsible 
where  for  the  past  4^  years  he  was  off  in 
some  political  penthoiise  where  he  never  was 
charged  with  responsibility  and  others  were 
althoxigh  he  appointed  thoee  people.  The 
line  of  direct  responsibility,  which  la  im- 
p>ortant  in  a  democracy  like  ours,  has  been 
Ignored,  but  the  people  are  now  placing  re- 
sponsibility upon  him  where  it  belongs. 
But  he  is  a  symbol,  there  Is  a  deep  respect 
for  the  President.  I  may  disagree  with  him 
in  some  of  his  decisions  and  In  some  of  his 
leadership,  but  on  a  personal  level,  I  have 
profotmd  respect  for  him  and  it's  between 
him  and  Vice  President  Nntoir  and  as  be- 
tween the  two — and  I'm  not  saying  this  in 
any  unkind  way,  I  am  just  trying  to  talk 
objectively — I  think  that  there  would  be  le» 
division  among  the  American  people  with 
President  Elsenhower  than  there  would  be 
with  Vice  President  Nixow  and  furthermore, 
I  dont  think  the  President  is  thinking  of 
resigning— I  havent  talked  with  him  and  I 
havent  talked  with  anyone  else.  He 
wouldnt  think  of  resigning  unless  he  is 
ccHnpIetely  unable  in  his  own  mind  to  per- 
form his  duties;  because  he  is  elected  and 
one  has  got  to  carry  on,  no  matter  how  hard 
it  might  be,  if  they  are  able  to  do  so.  80, 
from  the  angle  of  being  a  symbol  based 
upcHi  respect,  I  think  that  he  would  be  much 
better  for  ova  country  than  If  he  resigned. 
Mr.  McCArrarr.  Mr.  McCormack.  one  of 
the  big  problems  facing  this  session.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  to  work  out  some  provision  for 
the  presidential  disability,  and  last  October 
you  told  me  that  you  were  giving  serious 
study  to  this  problem.  I  was  wondering  If 
now  you  have  come  up  with  wbat  you  think 
might  be  the  best  solution? 

Mr.  McCormack.  That's  a  very  serious 
question  and  there's  many  Implications  in- 
volved.   It's  one  thing  to  say   "When  is  a 


President  unable*  or  "When  does  Inability 
exist  as  the  word  Is  used  In  the  Constltu- 
tlon?~  The  probabmtles  are  that  the  Presi- 
dent— it  would  have  to  be  plain  to  every- 
body before  such  a  decision  is  made,  and  If 
the  President,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
nnconsciotis  and  tiad  some  attack — I'm  not 
talking  about  President  Elsenhower,  I'm 
talking  about  a  President,  because  I  dont 
like  to  talk  about  anyone,  any  Individual 
getting  sick,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
President.  But.  suppose  several  months 
later  the  President  says.  "I've  recovered  and 
I'm  able  to  take  over"  and  suppose  some- 
body's in  there  and  says  "No,  you're  not* 
•  •  •  you  could  have  serious  complications 
in  this  coimtry.  Who  would  the  military  fol- 
low? The  President  elected  or  the  Vice 
President  who  has  taken  over  during  the  pe- 
riod of  inability  *  *  *  so  there's  many 
questions  involved.  Now  we've  got  to  meet 
it  and  the  world  of  today  *  *  *  In  past 
decades  we  could  go  along  recognizing  the 
deep  questions  involved  and  the  implications 
and  say,  "Well,  we  can  ^ut  this  off"  be- 
cause the  Atlantic  was  our  fir^t  line  of 
diifense  *  *  we  had  natural  barriers,  but 
we  haven't  got  them  now  and  things  may 
happen  quickly  so  we  have  got  to  pass  a  bill. 
Now.  I  think  the  best  kind  of  a  bill  to  pass 
is  some  kind  of  a  conuuission  bill  where  the 
members  of  the  commission  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  parties  and  the  country  and 
one  that  the  people  would  have  complete 
respect  in  relation  to  the  decision  and  also 
if  a  later  question  should  arise  of  a  return. 

Mr.  McCattrkt.  How  would  that  commla* 
Bion  be  made  up  now  in  your  thinking? 

Mr.  McCormack.  WeU,  my  individual  judg- 
ment is  that  it  shouldn't  be  too  large,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  repreeentativv. 
Without  committing  myself  but  giving  you 
an  idea  as  to  how  my  mind  runs,  I  should 
say  the  Vice  President  belongs  on  there,  thm 
Speaker  of  the  House  belongs  on  there,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  Une  of  suc- 
cession with  a  commission,  then  they  cant 
be  charged  with  serving  two  masters  like 
they  could  be  if  the  Vice  President  was  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  when  the  President 
was  unable  to  continue — he'd  be  in  an  awful 
position  of  serving  two  masters.  vi>m—if  in 
two  different  capacities.  The  Vice  President. 
the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
nainorlty  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House,  the  Chief 
Justice  if  he  wiU  serve — and  I  think  on  a 
conunlaslon  of  this  kind  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice might  weU  serve  because  this  is  not  the 
ordinary  commission  where  there  Is  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  and  the  judicial, 
are  in  to  look  at  some  legislation,  this  is  • 
matter  of  paramount  Importance  to  our 
covmtry  and  then  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Cabinet  should  be.  for  example,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bute  and  if  there's  two,  probably 
the  law  office,  the  chief  law  ofllce  of  our 
country  wo\ild  be  the  Attorney  OeneraL 
That  would  mean  that  no  matter  what  par- 
ty is  in  control  of  the  White  House  and  if 
the  opposite  party  i»  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress, if  this  question  should  arise  in  the  f  u- 
tiu-e  of  the  inahlUty  of  the  President  that 
there  would  be  a  majority  on  the  commla- 
sion  of  the  party  who  is  in  control  of  the 
White  House  or  if  the  Chief  Justice  should 
be  a  Democrat,  there  would  be  four  and  four 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  would  not  impute  poUtlcal  con- 
notations of  any  kind  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  McCArrRKT.  Tell  me  this,  are  yoa 
hopeful  as  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  of  getting  through  a  disability  clause 
this  session? 

Mr.  McCormack.  I  liave  more  confidence 
today  than  I  had  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I 
have  every  feeling  of  confidence  that  one 
can  humanly  entertain  that  we  will  have 
legislation  reported  out  of  committee  and 
not  in  the  remote  future  and  that  some  kind 
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of  legislation  will  get  through,  but  remem- 
ber. It's  a  serious  question  •  •  •  it's  a  hard 
question  with  many  implications  Involved 
•  •  •  it's  not  Just  an  easy  thing. 

Mr.  McCaitrkt.  I  think  everyone  agrees 
on  the  need  for  it — it's  Just  what  is  the  best 
plan — that  is  where  your  problem  is,  isn't 
It? 

Mr.  McCCHUCACK.  That  is  the  basic  state 
of  uiind. 

Mr.  McCaitbet.  Moving  over  to  something 
else,  Mr.  McCk>aMACK,  last  Sunday  after- 
noon Senator  Mikz  Mansiield  said  that  he 
opposed  continuation  of  heavy  foreign  aid — 
ha  felt  probably  more  could  be  done  with 
point  4  and  with  long-term,  low-interest 
loans. 

Bar.  McCoKMACK.  Well,  I  think  we  have 
gone  in  that  direction  and  I  think  probably 
the  tendency  will  be  to  go  more  and  more  In 
that  direction.  Matter  of  fact,  what  Is 
called  point  4  foreign  aid  has  been  sharp- 
ly reduced  In  the  last  5  years  and  I  think 
It's  a  very  effective  part  of  waging  the  cold 
war  from  our  angle. 

Mr.  McCaffrst.  Well,  of  coxurse,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  now,  I  have  noticed  they 
have  Just  got  Eric  Johnston  In  line  to  start 
a  campaign  to  try  and  get  the  foreign  aid 
program  through,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be 
some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
licans and  a  growing  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Damocrats,  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Well,  no  question  about 
It,  because  the  rule  was  adopted  in  the 
Bouse  last  year  by  only  one  vote  and  under 
very  trying  circumstances  where  we  had  to 
go  down  the  hill  and  up  the  bill  and  down 
the  hill  again  and  up  the  hill  again  and  I 
think  the  bill  only  passed  the  House  by 
several  votes,  so,  and  the  clear  majority, 
the  great  majority,  the  convincing  majority 
of  the  Republicans  voted  against  It.  A  con- 
Tincing  majority  of  the  Democrats  voted  for 
It,  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the 
President's  leadership,  is  he  going  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  with  his  own  party,  and  it's 
also  on  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  McCAFTRrr.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 

that 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  What's  be  going  to  do 
with  his  own  party? 

Mr.  McCaitrct.  It  seems  to  me  that  more 
and  more  Members  who  supported  reciprocal 
trade  let's  say  a  year  ago,  4  or  5  years  ago, 
are  now  worried  because  they  have  seen 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  of  recip- 
rocal trade  hurting  Industries  In  their  own 
area.  Do  you  think  that  reciprocal  trade 
is  going  to  be  approved  In  this  session? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Well,  I  hope  so,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  country  and  while  the  administration 
of  the  law  could  be  better,  nevertheless,  I 
hope  that  the  American  people  will  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  reciprocal  trade  In 
the  terms  of  the  national  Interest  of  our 
country  because  if  that  bill  should  be  de- 
feated, it  would  have  a  shattering  effect 
upon  the  prestige,  the  standing,  and  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Bffr.  McCaftrxt.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more 
question,  Mr.  McCormack:  As  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  House,  do  you  expect  the 
present  spirit  of  cooperation  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  Democrats  and  the  White 
House  to  continue  on  through  for  the  next 
6  months? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  so  far  as  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  Is  concerned  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  a  whole,  I  have  every  con- 
fl:lence  that  we  are  going  to  give  leadership 
to  the  country  on  the  Congressional  level, 
the  legislative  level,  that  will  have  con- 
stantly and  always  In  mind  the  national  In- 
terest of  our  country.  I  think,  why  I  expect 
we  will  put  through  something  on  research 
and  development  to  get  It  out  of  these 
bottleneck  situations.  I  expect  that  we  are 
going  to  give  leadership  to  the  country  that 


will  show  that  on  the  legislative  level  as  I 
said,  that  the  national  Interest  is  paramount. 
Now  I  don't  look  for  any  bitterness,  I  am 
against  It.  On  the  other  handi  If  It  does 
develop,  I  warn  my  Republican  1  riends  that 
they  got  to  be  careful  of  that.  Ijnotlce  that 
the  President  is  going  to  make  a  political 
speech  on  January  20. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Do  you  think  hat  is  poor 
timing? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Well,  I,  who  i  im  I  to  tell 
the  President  what  to  do?  But  if  I  were 
President,  under  the  circimistai  ices  in  the 
second  term,  and  knowing  I  csn't  succeed 
myself — but  leave  that  out — ^btit  knowing 
that  little  additional  piece  of  evidence  and 
the  world  the  way  it  Is  today,  I'd  be  very 
careful  that  I  wouldn't  say  anphlng  that 
would  constitute  bitterness  beca\fse  he  Is  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  country  and  he  Is 
going  out  there  as  a  political  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  that  Is  sharpW  divided  on 
most  questions  and  they're  agalnit  him,  they 
applaud  him  as  they  did  the  othtfr  day,  but  I 
am  interested  in  how  they  are  g^ing  to  vote. 
He  is  going  to  go  out  there  a^d  make  a 
speech  on  January  20  and  he  ha^  a  responsi- 
bility to  maintain  this  healthy  state  of  mind 
between  the  two  parties  that  will  be  for  the 
national  Interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Thank  you  very  much — 
it's  always  a  pleasure  to  have  ]f>u  with  me 
here  John. 

Mr.  McCoRMAcx.  Well,  thank  iou  Mr.  Mc- 
Caffrey. 
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The  money  is  paid  into  a  tiust  ftmd  which 
is  operated  solely  by  tbe  States,  \uider  laws 
passed  by  the  State  leglslatiires.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  contrlbutef  to  the  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Today,  the  States  are  paying  out  more 
than  $210  million  a  month 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs.  T  tiere  is  still  $8.7 
billion  In  the  tnist  fund,  v  hlch  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  dems)nds  of  the  Im- 
mediate future. 

More  than  43  million  people,  or  83  percent 
of  all  nonagrlcultural  wage  ind  salary  work- 
ers, are  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation. [ 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  Hvist  what  shape 
the  economy  would  be  In  tc|day  If  the  more 
than  3  million  persons  now  drawing  weekly 
checks  were  without  any  income  whatsoever. 
Payments  from  State  reserve*  to  unemployed 
persons  do  more  than  provlkle  them  with  a 
defense  against  personal  hardship.  The  ef- 
fect on  the  total  economy  Is  significant.  The 
weekly  checks,  even  thou^  smaller  than 
regular  paychecks,  help  maintain  national 
piuchasing  power  and  keep  the  effects  of 
the  lecession  to  a  mlnlmum.| 

Of  course,  unemployment  compensation  is 
no  substitute  for  gainful  employment.  The 
system  is  deficient  in  some  respects  and  all 
States  set  a  limit  on  the  muxlmum  number 
of  weeks  in  which  paymetots  can  ba  re- 
ceived by  a  worker. 

But  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  tlie  entire  country 
has  benefited,  as  our  preseht  experience  so 
eloquently  proves,  from  t^ils  once  highly 
controversial  but  now  almoM  universally  ac- 
cepted method  of  protecting  our  working 
people  against  the  hazard^  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  system — a  cooperative  Federal - 
State  endeavor — has  been  tjested  and  found 
equal  to  the  challenge. 


HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 
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Monday,  February  3,  ^58 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr,  Speaker,  iknder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  thf  Concres- 
siONAL  Record,  I  include  a  0opy  of  my 
weekly  newsletter,  Keenotes.]  which  was 
released  today. 

Eeenotes 
(By  Representative  ElizabeIh  Hex) 

As  iineuiployment  edges  cloaer  to  the  4 
million  mark,  it  is  reassuring  tq  realize  that 
wise  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books 
provides  reasonable  assurance  t$at  the  pres- 
ent recession  will  not  develop  into  a  full- 
scale  depression.  j 

Sound  checks  against  complete  economic 
collapse  have  been  written  into  Federal  law. 
These  measures,  highly  controversial  when 
first  proposed  and  adopted,  ar<  an  integral 
part  of  President  Elsenhower's  e  gnomic  pro- 
gram. He  Is  counting  upon  tbem  to  blunt 
the  force  of  the  present  downturn  In  busi- 
ness, reverse  the  trend  and  lead  once  more 
to  economic  progress. 

Most  of  you  can  recall  the  I  atense  legis- 
lative fights  touched  off  in  t|ie  1930's  by 
proposals  for  unemployment  compensation. 
Federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  and  the 
40-hour  week,  among  others.  These  forward- 
looking  measures  are  now  an  i  ccepted  part 
of  our  economic  life,  regarded 
lican  administration  not  only 
but  as  essential  to  the  Nation's 

Let's   take   a   look   at  just 
so-called  progressive  measures 
it   has  served   the   country   in 
mounting  unemployment. 

Unemployment  compensation^  when  It  was 
set  up  about  25  years  ago,  « 
cept  of  Government  activity, 
of  up  to  3  percent  of  an  employee's  earn 
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Monday,  Februara  3, 1958 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  rem|arks,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  ci>py  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  David  A.  Hamil.  Ad- 
ministrator, Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25.  D.  C,  in  January  11, 
1958,  written  by  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Walt  Horan  and  myself,  and  also  the 
reply  from  Mr.  Hamil  to  tjhis  letter,  dated 
January  13: 

Ja^abt  11.  1058. 
Mr.  DAvm  A.  Hamh., 

Administrator,     Rural 

Administration,  Dep<^tment  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  LD.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Haich.:    The   undersigned  have 
seen    recommendations    in}  the    President's 
budget  which  will  adversely  affect  the  long- 
time policies  of  the  REA.     I 

These,  as  you  may  well  Imagine,  are  dis- 
turbing to  iis. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  full  explanation 
of  these  matters  and  a  complete  analysis 
together  with  any  recommendations  which 
you  might  care  to  make.       j 

We  feel  this  is  Important  and  will  appre- 
ciate your  cooperation  im^nediately. 
Sincerely. 

C.  W.  VuasxLX., 
Wa  ,t  Horan, 
Members  of  Congress. 
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UMRBD  STATO  DCPABTKDfT 

or  AoMicxrvTrntM, 
BuKAL  BLScrmiFicATiosr  AsMunsrsATioif , 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  13. 19St. 
Hon.  0.  W.  VxTRSXLL  and  Hon.  Walt  Hoeam. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Oentlkmsn:  The  REA  electrification  and 
telephone  programs  are  major  contributing 
factors  in  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  rural  areas  and  the  national  economy  In 
general.  Continuance  of  these  programs  on 
a  soimd  basis,  meeting  the  constantly  ex- 
panding needs  for  electric  power  and  com- 
munication facilities,  calls  for  an  Increasing 
availability  of  capital  funds;  this  is  in  line 
with  the  experience  of  the  whole  utUlty 
Industry. 

The  budget  message,  in  proposing  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Oovemment  loan 
funds  for  1959,  notes  that  legislative  recom- 
mendations wlU  be  submitted  to  assist  REA 
borrowers  In  supplementing  these  funds 
With  credit  from  other  sources. 

I  am  unable  at  this  time  to  forecast  the 
amount  of  other  funds  which  might  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  or  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  which  such  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained. These  are  questions  which  would 
need  to  be  carefully  considered,  having  in 
mind  that  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  finan- 
cial position  by  the  RSA  borrowers  is  essen- 
tial to  their  continued  ability  to  adequately 
serve  their  communities.  These  rural  utU- 
lty systems  are  Independent  local  enter- 
prises. Predominantly  they  are  owned  by 
the  farm  and  rurml  people  they  serve. 
Knowing  of  the  genuine  Interest  of  these 
men  and  women  in  continuing  their  owner- 
ship and  In  maintaining  these  systems  on 
a  sound  operating  basis,  I  intend  to  work 
with  them  and  with  the  Congress  in  ex- 
ploring the  avalUblUty  and  terms  ot  credit. 
Sincerely, 

Datxs  A.  Hakzl. 

Administrator. 
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Monday.  February  3, 1958 

-  Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ukrainian  population,  recently  esti- 
mated as  the  third  largest  in  Europe 
after  Russia  and  Germany,  is  one  of  the 
greatly  oppressed  peoples  under  the  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Although  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
they  have  no  free  voice  in  that  body, 
and  no  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs of  their  own  nation.  One  of  the 
oldest  civilizations  in  Europe,  they  have 
suffered  much  by  domination  of  larger 
powers,  but  they  are  still  hopeful  that  tn 
this  generation  they  will  again  become  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 

On  Simday,  January  26.  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America  observed  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  Independence,  in  Baltimore, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  Join  them  in 
this  celebration.  There  were  about  500 
persons  present,  and  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  declaration,  which 


I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

DaCUUATIOM  AOOPTSD  BT  THS  AJOOUCAKS  OF 
UKkAXHIAN  DbCSMT  OF  MASTUUfD,  OV  TBS 
OccASioir  OF  CosncBicoaATioir  of  tct  40m 
AMNIVKaSAaT  OF  THX  Januabt  22,  1918, 
PaOCXAMATIOK  OF  UKaAOOAH  NaTIONAI. 
IKDXPCNDEMCX 

On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Su- 
preme OouncU  Issued  In  Ki^v,  the  ancient 
capltaU  of  Ukraine,  the  Pourth  Universal  and 
thereby  brought  about  the  rebirth  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  and  established  ths 
Ukrainian  National  RepubUc. 

The  new  free  state  of  Ukraine  was  reoog- 
nlMd  as  the  Intimate  nation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  many  governments,  in- 
cluding that  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  latter, 
however,  almost  slmultaneoxuly  with  recog- 
nition, declared  war  and  conquered  by  itace 
the  new  Ukrainian  Republic. 

In  place  of  their  free  national  democratic 
government  the  Ukrainian  people  were 
forced  upon,  by  Soviet  Russia,  a  puppet  So- 
viet Ukrainian  Government,  which  from  the 
very  first  day  never  represented  the  free  will 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The  Conununist 
system  has  brought  about  the  mln  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  turned  their  land  into 
the  status  of  a  colony  of  Russian  imperi- 


The  Ukrainian  people  have  been  deprived 
of  aU  the  freedoms  they  enjoyed  under  their 
own  Independent  government. 

Since  the  final  conquest  of  Ukraine  by 
Russian  Communist  force  of  arms  and  sub- 
version In  1920,  Ukraine  never  surrendered 
in  spirit  or  gave  up  hope  of  eventual  Ubera- 
tlon  and  complete  Independence.  The  he- 
roic struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  today 
Inspires  peoples  of  all  nations  enslaved  by 
Russia  to  fight  for  freedom. 

We,  Americans  of  Maryland,  whose  roots, 
parentage,  or  birth  lie  in  Ukraine,  Join  our 
brethren-Ukrainians  throughout  the  fres 
world  In  their  solemn  observance  of  the  40th 
great  aiuiiversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence. 

On  this  day  of  Ukrainian  national  inde- 
pendence we  wish  tb«  whole  world  to  know 
that: 

1.  We.  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
are  cognizant  of  the  desires  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  speak  today  to  the  honorable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  the  freedom  loving  i>eople  of  this 
country  and  the  free  world,  and  affirm  con- 
fidently that  since  1918  the  Ukrainian  people 
are  striving  for  their  Independence,  for  their 
right  for  freedom,  for  their  right  to  a  demo- 
cratic Ukrainian  Oovemment.  This  fight 
throughout  the  years  has  taken  many  forms 
among  others  also  of  armed  resistance,  and 
has  not  waned  until  this  day. 

2.  The  fight  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence from  Russian  domination  makes  of 
Ukrainians  and  other  enslaved  nations  a 
strong  ally  of  the  Free  World  in  Its  present 
stage  of  the  struggle  with  Russian  Imperial- 
ism, an  ally  much  stronger  than  any  most 
modem  technical  weapons. 

3.  We,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  <A 
Maryland,  feel  It  our  duty  to  call  upon  our 
Government  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  give  to  the  heroic  people  of  Ukraine 
and  other  enslaved  nations  a  strong  moral 
encouragement  and  an  assurance  that  their 
fight  shall  not  be  in  vain.  This  assurance 
should  be  based  on  the  only  realistic  posi- 
tions of: 

(a)  Indlvlslbmty  ot  freedom  Xh»  world 
over. 

(b)  The  destrucUon  of  all  totalitarian 
systems. 

(c)  The  proclamation  without  any  quali- 
fication of  the  necessity  of  liberation  of  all 
nations  subjugated  by  Russia. 

(d)  Abandoning  of  the  division  of  the 
subjugated  nations  mto  those  tiiat  should 


be  Uberated  (such  as  satemte  eoontrles) 
and  those  that  may  continue  to  remain  un- 
der Russian  control  (nations  subjugated 
earlier  such  as  Ukraine,  Byeloruasia,  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Caucasian  States). 

(e)  Assurance  Uiat  In  no  case  wlU  the 
West  restore  the  Russian  Empire  In  another 
form  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire,  as  was  the  case  after  the 
First  World  War. 

We.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  of 
Maryland,  assembled  today  at  the  Ukrmlniaa 
rally  here  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence, 
appeal  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  all  the  free  nations 
Of  the  world  assembled  in  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  to  aid  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion in  freeing  Itself  from  Communist 
Russian  tyranny  and  In  reestablishing  In 
Ukraine  a  government  by  tlie  wiU  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

PZTBO  WOJTJWTCH, 

Chairman.  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  Observance  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  also  like  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  proclamation  by  Mayor 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore, 
designating  Wednesday.  January  22. 
1958,  as  Ukrainian  Independence  Day  In 
Baltimore;  an  address  by  Senator  J. 
OLBmr  Bball,  of  Maryland;  and  my  own 
remarks: 

PSOCLAMATIOir     VT     MATO*     THOMAS     tTALB* 

•Awoao,  J*.,  DasiowATnie  WsDimDAT.  Ja»« 
VAST  22,  1958.  AS  Unuonaw  Xwramnnafcs 
Day  IK  Baltxkoez 

Whereas  January  22.  1956.  wUl  be  the  40tb 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  proclaimed  in  the  year  1918 
in  Kiev,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ukraine:  and 

Whereas  Ukrainians  everywhere,  especially 
those  who  came  to  America  to  escape  the 
tyrannic  dangers  of  communism  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  today,  realise 
tliat  it  is  vital  for  all  free  peoples  to  combat 
the  rising  spread  of  subversive  prc^Higanda 
by  spreading  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  to  bear  witness  to  our 
American  way  of  life  with  Its  Ideals  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 
God-given  right  of  freemen  both  In  America 
and  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  although  the  Iron  Curtain  makes 
it  impossible  for  those  subjects  under  tem- 
porary communistic  domination  to  inform 
the  tree  world  of  the  real  nature  of  the  rule  of 
dictators,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Inc.,  is  well  aware  of  the  true 
facts  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  pointing  up 
tea  all  Americans  the  danger  of  ccmununlstlc 
world  domination. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr.. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Wednesday,  January  22,  1958,  as 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  in  Baltimore,  in 
recognition  of  the  efforts  being  made  by 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  birth  or  ancestry  to 
extol  the  merits  of  true  democracy  and  to 
\irge  all  our  people  to  be  alert  to  the  ever- 
present  danger  to  liberty  and  Justice  through- 
out the  free  world.  I  further  urge  all  citi- 
zens to  Join  with  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  Baltimore  in  the  hope  that  the 
40  million  Ukrainians,  as  weU  as  all  other 
persons  temporarily  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
may  soon  be  able  to  live  as  free  men  and  be 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this  15th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, In  the  jrear  of  our  Lord,  erne  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

TBOMAs  D'Azxaamao,  Majfor, 
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The  UkrainlanB  were  amonc  ttoa 
amiM  who,   aftar  anff^offl^e  of^r 

aataU 
Vkialnlasi  BapoUlc  txk 


Ukzalnlajis  ha.ve  svSend  more  tlian  aft;  of 
tbe  several  scores  of  oppreaaed  nationai 
groups  In  the  Soviet  Union — hi  coijcentratfon 
caBEfMk  riaivp-lafear  caaipa.  te  prta^n,  and  te 
flw  daaekita  BRwrlan  wIMeriMaa. 

Why  liaa  tUt  been  ttie  kH  ef  ttie 
ITkratniaas? 

n  la  not  tkaft  Owy  ref  uaa  to  ta 
citizens. 

Ift  tta  United  Statea  ttaare 
■MS*  cadarly  tiafua  tte  Ukralnl 
It  la  not  that  tbey  do  not 
blesatny   of   a   quiet   life    ta 
Maaegiamm   at    Ukratnten 
numbered  amoa^  ttaa 

It  la  not  tlMt  tbc^  are  per 

and  thaaefcaa  have  to  t^s 

aoppresaad.     That  la  certalaly  not  the 
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tTBCortoaatalr,  howevar.  tha  Ukratnten  Ra- 
ynklle  caaaed  to  eslat  aa  a  Area  natloD  a  Ut- 
ile more  than  2  years  after  tta  Mrtb. 

It  fan  before  tba  enalaught  of  Russian 
coBOBiaBlan  Ib  gowbar  of  IMA. 

r>— aiiintat  tyraiita  wtao  were  aoccessful 
on  overwhelming  and  tbeieby  putting  an 
end  to  the  newly  born  state  also  hoped,  by 
force  and  terror,  to  extlngnWi  the  ^trtt  of 
VkralBlan  independoiea. 

Rwtanataly  tlicy  ba«a  not  aocceadetf  tn 
ttietr  cffcet. 

The  frea  aplrlt  oC  Ukraina  hoveta  In  the 
air  there,  and  however  haxd  th*  Cosnmunlak 
tyrants  try  to  etlminate  that  spirit,  they 
cannot  prevent  patriotic  and  Uberty-Iovlng 
Ukrainians  trom  breatbtng'  It. 

Nor  is  the  significance  of  Ukratsfan  In- 
dapandenee  Day  lo*^  <■■>  those  lanfortuztata 
aoala  aaltarlne  tnrtrwcrthahle  harrtahtpa  in 
tlMlr  kooadand. 

They  are  well  aware  at  ita  mean  tug  aa  a 
symhol  of  freedom,  as  axe  those  who  Uv«  in 
tHA  free  world  and  have  tha  freedom  to 
celebrate  Ita  annlversaxy. 

In  y»Ti"fV»^'-'^t<"e  the  40th.  anniversary 
of  that  historic  event,  the  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  let  ua  hope  that  someday 
Ukrainians  will  become  the  masters  of  their 
destiny  and  celebrate  their  Independence 
Day  In  their  homeland. 

In  conclusion,  let  us,  as  free  Americans, 
rededicate  ourselves  today  to  the  cause  of 
fireedom. 

Working  together,  ta  our  homes,  at  our 
buslnessea.  In  the  Ralls  of  the  Congress,  we 
shall  emerge  victorious. 

Kfnt^w-  BT  Edwabd  A.  Gaucaiz 

I  appreciate  very  nradi  tlu  prtvileee  of 
beln«  invfted  here  today  toy  the  Maryland 
brandi  of  tha  Ukrainian  Coogresa  Cotnmtttce 
(tf  America,  to  paxtkelpate  tn  the  observance  of 
tbe  4<Xli  axBitvezsary  of  the  pcoclamation  at 
Ukratnlan  todqaendence. 

True,  we  know  tiie  time  baa  not  yet  come 
for  rejoicing.  Rather,  this  ocrairton  should 
serve  aa  a  reminder  to  Ukralniana  all  over  ttie 
world  to  renew  thetr  efforts  and  to  encouraget 
one  another  to  continue  to  work  for  tbe  In- 
depctidencc  of  thetr  homfftanrt 

We  know  the  Ukralniana  have  borne  tlae 
yoke  of  tbe  KrcmUn.  kmgcr  than  all  otbcr 
groupa  tbat  arc  bent  beneath  Iti  emsbins 
weight. — biding  thetr  time  wtth  amcdderlng 
patience,  against  tbe  day  of  UbenttoB.  wMcb 
will  snrely  come. 

We  know  that  dcsptta  eTorf  effort  to  an^ 
prcaa  tt.  tbe  ycandng  for  Uberty  la  unquench- 
able amon^p  Ukralniana  and  tbat  tyranny 
has  only  served  to  stkmnlata  tt  ratber  ttaan 
stifle  It. 

Among  those  wboaa  freedom  has  been  scq>- 
presaed  by  Rnaslan  lmprrlaltnm,  none  glnre 
their  prcaent  laaalBs  and  overlords  greater 
cause  for  apprehcnaloa  ttian  tbe  46  wrtTWnw 
Ukndnlaaa.  wiui  today  comprlae  tbe  tergeak 
^nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  tbe  aae- 
pnd  laivest  non-Buaslan  nation  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe. 


Ukrainians  in  tbe  8o>vlet  Union  feiave 
ceaatd  to  struggle  for  tbclr  national  in- 
dependenee,  for  the  attainment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  freedooi  In  thetr  bomHand. 

Theae  baate  rights  have  been  denied  to 
tbem  by  thebr  Rnsstan -Communist  over- 
lords.  That  la  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
Ukratailan  tragedy.  And  the  Wj  to  the 
Tmderstandlng  of  that  traged^  la  the 
Ukraine's  nerer-endlng^  light  fof  freedom, 
for  political,  economic,  cultural  aiid  splrftual 
freedom.  ' 

This  country  has  always  taken  pride  In 
welcoming  immigrants,  but  we  are  particu- 
larly glad  to  welcome  those  flaetng  ffuui 
Communist  tyranny.  As  yorf  prrobaWy 
know,  through  Qie  action  of  Cbngress,  tt 
has  been  possible  to  bring  into  tkls  country 
about  00,000  Ukrainian  displaced  persons. 

We  are  Indeed  gtad  to  offer  theee  people  a 
safe  abode  imder  our  democratic  system. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
yriio  have  come  before  them  to  tljese  shores. 


have   given    a   good  account   of 


;h  euiselves. 


They   have   made  good    tise  of    *ie  opi)or- 


t  unities  provided  by  this  country 


their  lot  and  to  enrich  ovj  natlcmal  life  in 
many  ways.  They  have  worked  t<  make  this 
country  what  it  Is  and  they  h  ive  fought 
side  by  side  with  an  other  Amerlfans  In  two 
World  Wars  in  its  defense. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  Ukrilntan  peo- 
ple that  this  cotmtry  has  not  aba  idoned  her 
interest  In  the  freedom-loving 
central  irurope. 

We    wm    continue    our    effort 
further  aggression  and  to  point  1  Eie  way  to- 
ward the  liberation,  of  alloppresac  1  people. 


Brotlierfrao^  Week 


to  Improve 


people   of 
to    resist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BON.  KENNETH  B 


OF 


TING 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H WHfibBNV  ATTVES 

Mtmday.  Febriuury  3.  iBSi 


Mr,  KEATING.    Mr.   Speafrer,  over- 
night our  wnrld  has  been  made  a  neigh- 
borhood.   But  we  have  yet  talmake  It  a 
brotherhood. 

This  thought  might  well  be  |tbe  theme 
of  Brotherhood  Week,  which  *re  observe 
this  week.  This  annual  eo^nemora- 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  la  dedicated 
to  the  ideal  that  people  shall  live  as  one 
family  of  man.  | 

Brotherhood  Is  an  ideal  we|miu4  cnrex 
ke^  before  ua.  The  greater  tpe  stresses 
and  strains  arocmd  us,  the  miire  impor- 
tant it  becomes.  , 


February  S 


Brotherhood  tepltes  reatenflrible  free- 
dom. It  tasirtles  respect  or  the  other 
fellow  MMl  Mb  rigbts.  Itlii|ilfc»  good 
win  toward  aH  oOiers  of  thk  human  race. 

The  age  fn  wMch  we  Jirk  has  excelled 
in  the  science  of  commtmioations  and  in 
technoloslcal  achievement^  But  much 
la  left  to  be  desired  in  the, Odd  of  com- 
mimiratkin  between  moaiaofd  between 
Bstkm*.  U  ifs  to  tbe  task  of  clearliv 
these  fhaimrts  d  undcrsta  idtaf  ttet  we 
stiotrld  rede(!Heate  uuiselwi  tMs  week. 

AH  our  efforts  for  mSMTT.  eeonomlc. 
scientific  and  political  proere^s  win  so 
for  naught  unless  we  cah  develop  an 
ethical  concept  by  whidi  men  can  live 
in  peace  and  harmony.  With  that  goal 
in  Bind,  each  at  m  dmUd  thte  week 
resolve  to  hold  high  the  kWah  of  respect 
for  people  and  for  human 'rights.  Tbat 
is  the  stulT  of  which  a  peaceful  tomorrow 
can  be  made.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oiservance  of 
Brotherhood  Week  lasts  only  a  week. 

be  practiced 


Its  real  sseanlxis   aboald 
every  day  Of  the  year. 


Coaaecficat  ia  tbe  Givil  War 


EXTENSIOTf  OP  I^BffARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAl 

or   COMN 


W  THE  BOUSM  OP  HIPH 


ATIVSS 


Monday.  February  S,  1958 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mri  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  we  honor  iur  great  Civil 
War  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  ifemarks  in  the 
Recorb,  I  wiifa  to  cite  a  iew  facts  con- 
cerning the  significant  role  of  Connecti- 
cut ia  that  heroic  strugkle  that  pre- 
served the  Union  of  our  grmt  country. 

In  the  early  morning  oil  Friday,  April 
12.  1861.  ttie  Confederate  batteries 
opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  lone 
Union  outpost  In  Charleston  Harbor. 
In  no  part  of  the  North  ^as  the  shock- 
ing news  received  with  gijeater  emotion 
and  sterner  resolve  than  i^  Connecticut. 
The  people  of  Oonneetirtrt  knew  that 
the  hour  had  once  more  sfmck.  Mewo- 
ries  of  the  Revohrtion.  prpnd  tradittons 
of  the  old  Connecticut  lirte,  returned  to 
stir  men's  minds  and  hearts.  Up  in  Har- 
wii>ton,  old  Louis  Cathn,  bowed  under 
the  weight  of  more  than  three  score 
years  and  ten,  roee  from  hp  ehalr  by  the 
stove,  and  pollhig  himself  np  br 
ttie  mantri  shrif  to  hi£  full  height 
thundered: 

"They  have  started  thd  war.  TIanm 
out  the  flag.  We  shaU  4ght  until  the 
last  ^ave  is  freed." 

This  man  had  two  sons^  living  in  Vir- 
ginia, both  of  whom  owned  slaves,  and 
up  to  that  time  their  father's  sympathy 
had  inclined  to  the  South,  which  he  felt 
was  being  unfairly  attacked  by  the  antl- 
slavery  fanatics  of  the  North.  But  to  re- 
sent fEtnaticism  was  one  thing:  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Union  was  very,  very 
(fiflferent.  The  flag  had  been  ffred  on. 
That  settled  the  matter,  "^"here  could  be, 
on  tbe  part  of  Union  men,  but  one  possi- 
ble response.    Action.    A4  the  bulletins 
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were  telegraphed  from  Washington  all 
through  that  fateful  Satxirday  of  the 
13th,  a  wave  of  patriotic  fervor  swept 
over  the  Northern  States.  Long  after- 
ward, men  and  women  recalled  the  over- 
powering  strength  of  the  emotion  which 
flileJ  patriotic  hearts;  something  of  that 
deep  outpouring  of  the  spirit  may  still  be 
caught  In  the  records  which  have  c<»ne 
down  to  lu.  Late  In  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  Major  Anderson,  hopelessly 
overpowered,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
his  U^n  garrison.  And  so.  what  many 
wise  and  earnest  statesmen,  from  the 
days  of  Clay  and  Webster,  had  striven 
so  valiantly  and  prayerfully  to  avert; 
what  all  honest  men.  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  hotheads.  North  and  South,  bad 
so  long  dreaded,  had  come  at  last.  The 
Oreat  Rebellion  was  upon  the  Naticm, 
and  great  would  be  the  affliction  thereof. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  pros- 
pect of  battle  and  suffering  was  put 
aside;  a  sort  of  fierce  exultation  swept 
over  the  North — nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  nowhere 
more  so  In  New  England  than  In  Con- 
necticut. The  die  was  cast;  the  issue 
was  Joined.    Be  it  so. 

Sunday.  April  14.  to  be  remembered  as 
"Battle  Sunday."  found  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  spread  to  the  breeze  all  over  tbe 
hills  and  through  all  the  valleys  of  Con- 
necticut. Prom  the  pulpits  of  every 
church  in  the  State — city,  town,  hamlet, 
and  coimtryside — the  rallying  call  went 
out.  The  stirring  words  of  Andrew 
Jackson  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  past 
and  were  recalled  by  many:  "Our  Fed- 
eral Union — ^it  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served." 

On  Monday  morning.  April  15,  the 
newspapers  carried  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  calling  upon  the  governors 
of  the  loyal  States  to  supply  75,000  vol- 
unteers. The  response  was  hterally 
overwhelming.  The  Federal  Government 
was  simply  not  equipped  to  handle  the 
offers  which  poured  in  upon  Washington 
hour  after  hour.  "The  first  gun  at  Fort 
Siunter."  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell, 
"brought  aU  the  free  States  to  their  feet 
as  one  man," 

Here  in  Connecticut  meetings  were 
held  in  practically  every  town  in  the 
State.  At  the  town  meetings  money  and 
supplies  were  promptly  voted.  Home 
guards  were  organized.  On  April  16.  the 
day  after  the  President's  proclamation. 
Governor  Buckingham — one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Civil  War  governors — called 
for  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  Thousands 
came  forward  to  enlist.  Instead  of  one 
regiment,  five  were  mustered.  I  think  it 
worth  recalling  that  the  first  volunteer 
to  sign  up  was  Samuel  B.  Horn,  of  Win- 
sted — again,  like  Catlln.  from  the  region 
now  unbraced  by  this  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. At  the  time  of  his  enlistment 
Horn  was  only  17  years  of  age.  He  served 
faithfully  throughout  the  war;  took  part 
in  25  battles,  and  was  woimded  3  times. 

Three  Connecticut  regiments  instead 
of  one  were  sent  to  Washington.  Tbe 
first  was  dispatched  by  boat  to  the 
Chesm^eake  and  so  up  the  Potomac, 
reaching  Washington  May  13.  1861.  It 
was  met  and  cordially  welcomed  by  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  the  assembled  Cabinet. 
It  was  the  first  regiment  from  any  State 


to  be  thoroughly  equipped.  It  had  tents, 
uniforms.  50.000  rounds  of  ammimition, 
and  rations  and  forage  for  20  days! 
Capt  Daniel  Tyler  was  in  command. 
Tbe  aged  General  Scott,  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War.  reviewed  them  and  ex- 
claimed: "Thank  God.  we've  one  regi- 
ment ready  to  take  the  field." 

This  1st  Connecticut  Regiment,  it 
may  be  added,  was  taken  as  a  model  for 
discipline  and  equipment  by  other  States. 
On  May  23  the  2d  and  3d  Con- 
necticut Regiments  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton. At  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  the 
following  July,  these  three  Coimecticut 
regiments  fired  the  first  shota  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  In  the  evening. 
Tbey  were  tbe  first  to  advance,  tbe  last 
to  retreat,  and  they  covered  the  Union 
stampede  which  closed  that  ill-starred 
day. 

In  all,  Connecticut  had  in  service  in 
the  CivU  War  28  regiments  of  infantry, 
2  regiments  and  3  batteries  of  artillery, 
azid  I  regiment  and  1  squadron  of  cav- 
alry. 

Thus  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  our  State  in  the  great  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union.  That  was  nearly 
a  century  ago.  Already  the  Government 
has  set  up  a  commission  to  direct  a  sol- 
emn Observance  of  these  terrible  but 
glorious  years. 

As  President  Lincoln  had  one  supreme 
mandate  before  which  everything  must 
bow — the  preservation  of  the  Union — so 
his  latest  successor  has  the  grave  task 
of  again  preserving  that  Union,  not,  in- 
deed, from  the  foes  of  its  own  household, 
but  from  the  challenge  of  an  alien  ideol- 
ogy which  now  confronts  us  across  the 
other  half  of  the  world  with — so  far— 
seeming  implacable  hostility.  Lincoln 
was  faced  with  internal  rebellion:  Eisen- 
hower has  to  safeguard  us  from  the  un- 
known menace  of  the  outer  spaces.  As 
1863.  the  third  year  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellon  opened  vrtth  the  great  Issue 
hanging  fearsomely  in  the  balance,  so 
this  year  of  1958  may  yet  prove  the  turn- 
ing point  of  our  own  era. 

As  our  New  England  forefathers  gave 
of  their  blood,  their  substance,  and  their 
supreme  loyalty  to  the  great  war  Presi- 
dent of  the  years  1861-65,  so  let  us  of  this 
generation  give  our  own  full  lojralty  and 
devotion  to  the  Government  of  our  own 
day.  firmly  resolved,  as  were  our  fore- 
fathers, that  this  Nation  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 


Aa  laterstate  Coaipact  It  by  Far  tbe  Best 
sad  Most  Certain  Way  Te  Provide  Uai- 
form  Tax  Treatment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  KKw  JEBsrr 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  3, 1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  today  a  Joint 
resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetta.    New    Jersey,    New    York. 


Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  to  enter 
into  a  compact  to  provide  uniform  tax 
treatment  of  nonresidenta. 

In  a  study  of  tbe  subject  made  at  my 
request  by  the  American  Law  Divlf>iaa 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  constitutional  inhi- 
bition to  State  compacu  in  regard  to 
taxes,  and  tbat  this  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  is  being  given  increased  at- 
tention. 

Some  years  ago  tbe  Secretary  of  tht 
Treasury  in  a  lengthy  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  oa  Finance— Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  60,  78th  Congress,  page  78. 
stated: 

In  the  field  of  intmstste  cooperation,  tbs 
Ooiinrtl  of  state  Ooverunente,  einee  1988. 
bae  organized  commlflcioxu  on  interetste  co- 
operation in  moet  States  with  membenhlp 
consisting  of  legislators  and  administrative 
officers.  These  commissions  have  streaeed 
the  need  for  reciprocal  t&x  laws  to  promote 
uniform  and  nondiscriminatory  taxation, 
particularly  in  the  Insurance,  personal  in- 
come, and  Inheritance-tax  fields. 

While  I  do  not  deny  tbat  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  at  least  one  way  to 
handle  this  matter  of  providing  uniform 
tax  treatment.  I  think  that  it  is  a  long, 
difficult,  and  imcertain  way  of  going 
about  the  matter.  Further.  I  hesitate 
to  approach  States  far  removed  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  sovereign  States  ctm- 
cemed.  Let  us,  first,  I  say,  use  ev«y 
means  of  seeking  an  agreement  amcmg 
the  States  directly  involved. 

Governors  Meyner,  Harrlman,  and 
Ribicofl  are  going  about  the  matter  in 
the  best  way,  I  am  convinced,  in  setting 
up  a  three-State  panel  to  study  this  com- 
plex subject. 

I  am  including  two  editorials  and  a 
news  article  on  this  subject  which  is  of 
such  great  interest  to  the  residents  of 
the  States  named  in  my  Joint  resolution. 

My  joint  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Joint   resolution    granting   the    consent   oC 

Congress    to    the    Stetes    of    Connecticut. 

Massachusetts.    New    Jersey.    New     York. 

Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  to  enter 

into  a  compact  to  provide  uniform  tax 

treatment  of  non-residents 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Massachiiaetts,  New  Jersey.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  to 
enter  into  a  compact  designed  to  provide 
uniform  tax  treatment  of  nonresidents 
through  agreement  not  to  discriminate  be- 
tween residents  and  nonresidents  In  the 
levying  and  collection  of  taxes.  Mo  sucli 
compact  shall  be  binding  or  obligatory  on 
any  of  the  parties  thereto  imless  and  until 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  each  of  the  States  who  are  a  party  to  it, 
and  it  is  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
December  30, 1957] 

Tax  DzscxiMiNATToir 

We  cant  say  we  blame  people  in  New  Jersey 
and  now  tn  Connecticut  for  the  indignant 
noise  made  over  New  York  State's  Inoome-tas 
law.  Resldento  of  those  States  who  esm 
most  of  their  Income  by  commuting  Into  New 
York  suffer  rank  discrimination.  It  is  fair 
enough  that  they  have  to  pay  New  York  in- 
come taxes;  but  it  is  unfair  that  they  hare 
to  pay  more— on  the  same  income — tbsa  they 
would  pay  If  they  Uved  In  New  York. 

They  do  this  because  New  Yortc  allows  thcM 
nonresident  taxpayers  to  Ufse  tbe  abort-fotia 
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oaly  tjpt  or  OitaaeUon^-whlcXi  U  10  percent  of 
groM  income  or  a  top  of  tSOO,  whlclievex  i» 
less.  There  Is  no  ttemlzatlon  fqc  tlie  non- 
resident. He  essBot  eujuy  deductions  for 
renl-eetate  taocee,  tor  tatcrest  paid  on  deb*,  for 
I,  Cor  gaMBa*  taiea,  for  eosto  eC  li»- 
minw.  for  gifts  to  dMtfttr.  fiv 
Ufe-tnsofsan  jwiaitiiiaB  paid  to  flS*. 

Irrtiiee  sxMbrtaf  a  prooinm  nto  of  tn»- 
tlcA  wlUMmfc  lepre— ntatUm.  Va*  noacesklenU 
enditre  a  form  of  double  taxation.  Ina8tata 
baTlng  no  Income  tax,  wbich  Is  the  ease  vltb 
New  Jenej  and  Connecticut,  other  taxes  must 
carry  the  bmden  of  gmi eminent  and  notably 
the  support  cft  edneatlon.  Tbe  nonresident 
taspaytr  must  pay  a  fun  load  In  Uerm  Jeiaey 
and  CotmecUcot.  Meanwhile.  throi;«li  tats 
tinfalrly  large  Income  tax  sent  to  Albany,  taa 
Is  helping  support  local  schools  in  New  York. 

60  the  nonresident  not  only  overpays  New 
Tork  State  income  taxes,  while  benefiting  by 
no  reciprocity  oflset  that  he  might  get  if  his 
own  State  had  an  in'*""^  tax.  but  be  also 
en  Jos*  little  reward  In  New  Tork  for  his  gen- 
erosity. Be  cant  share  In  healtb-and-wel- 
fare  benefits.  He  and  his  children  would  be 
considered  ranK  outsiders  by  State-aided 
schools. 

In  other  words,  we  take  his  money  by  em- 
ptoycK  wHhbnIdlzig  before  tt  even  teaebes  his 
pay  envelope  to  be  sure  be  doeant  escape, 
and  we  don't  want  him  bothering  us  with  any 
requests  for  quid  pro  qua  We  suppose  tliese 
I)eopIe  could  solve  their  problem  by  comli^ 
orer  to  New  Tork  to  Hve.  But  untn  they 
lictfome  concerted  they  ou^t  to  get  a  fair 
abaka  ftaas  Meir  Tork. 


fftoui  the  Trenton   (N. 
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^  Oxrt-or-STAT*  Taxes 

State  Senator  Walter  H.  Jones,  Bergen 
RepnblTcan,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  In 
betnlf  of  New  Jersey  residents  who  work  tn 
New  Tork  and  are  taxed  by  New  Tork  State. 
He  has  succeeded  in  having  the  New  Jersey 
Legtalatvre  adopt  a  xesotutlon  asking  Con- 
greas  to  initiate  a  eonstltotlonal  amendment 
which  would  focbid  any  State  from  aaseaaing 
i-nnnwnik  tqx'^  against  residents  of  another 
State.  In  addition,  he  has  written  Governor 
Harrlman,  of  New  Tork,  asking  the  Empire 
Stated  dilef  execntl'w  to  "consider  helping 
xlgtit  what  Is  tmly  a  great  tax  wrong." 

liew  Tork  la  aot  the  only  State  that  col- 
laetB  iacoBie  taaee  from  out-of-State  resi- 
denta.  Tbere  la  for  ItwtaBee.  tbe  Infamous 
payroll  tax  adopted  by  the  city  of  Phfladel- 
pbia  aa  an  emergency  measure  to  take  care 
of  deatltstB  people  during  the  depeeaaten 
dsys  at  tbe  mtdt>i1rUea.  Like  all  emergency 
tax  measurts.  tlie  Phlladrtpbla  -payxoU  tax 
■till  la  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  so  f ar  aa 
anyoBM  knows,  probably  win  xcmala  so  In 
perpctnl^. 

The  way  tbe  Pblladelirtila  deal  works  fn 
cnence,  is  tbat  any  reatatent  of  the  City  of 
Brottierly  Love  earning  his  income  oat  of 
Plkfladelphla  la  oWlged  to  pay  tbe  tax  to 
Pbtladelplila.  And  a  Jeraeyfte,  for  Iturtanee. 
who  workB  tn  Philadelphia,  is  taxed  at  the 
•oorce  of  hla  Income. 

The  Supreme  Coiui;  of  the  tmited  States 
has  upheld  the  legality  of  the  Philadelphia 
tax,  frmt  as  tt  has  npbefd  ^e  legality  of  the 
New  York  State  tax  on  New  Jersey's  "bed- 
room residents." 

Mow  Itew  Jersey  baa  upeiied  fire  fn  a  cam- 
paign to  have  the  ovt-of -State  taxatfoo  bar- 
den  removed  or  eased.  But  it  might  be  wefl 
If  we  proceed  wf^  caution.  Rff^tt  now.  New 
Jersey  doesnt  have  a  personal  Income  tax. 
TBxxt  the  way  governmental  spending  la 
mounting,  sticli  a  tax  looma  as  a  distinct 
possibility.  If  and  when  that  time  comes. 
New  Jersey  wlU  not  hesitate  to  tax.  xcaktekta 
of  PsnnsyWanla  an<d-  New  Task  who  earn 
thals  incoaaea  la.  Jersey, 
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H"*""^"  ABaKxa  to  TBasB-STaia  Pamob  om 
Tax  FBOOESxa — Joins  BxBKXwriAxa  Mnxaa 
or  TazjEB  BXax.  sdt  Dextzzs  IM^on  Lzrr  Za 
tTifram — ^Two  Oovaaaoaa  Ptrs^  Cses — Sst 
DeMicnasf 

(ByRMiard  Amperl 

Ooremor  Haiiliuan  agreed  yorterdey  to  a 
•pedal  trl-atste  stody  of  New  YdrV*  aonreai- 
xme  tax  after  the  Oave^nues  of  Htv 
ad  Geaaectlcut  told  ^Ml  tt  ma  Hb- 
fair. '  I 

But  he  ruled  out  any  poaalMUtv  of  a  change 
this  year  in  taxes  that  New  i*xmy  aiul  Con- 
necticut residents  win  pay  on  Income  eamfd 
In  this  State  in  1957.  ^ 

Ifr.  nai  I  luian  met  Got.  Rooert  B.  Mey- 
ner,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Got.  Abriham  A.  Rllv 
fooff.  of  Connecttcnt,  at  a  lunciieoin  confer- 
enee.  They  agreed  that  ea^i  «vdd  name  a 
tax  expert  to  provide  details  on  the  levtaa 
Involved  in  the  dispute.  J 

They  stipulated  that  the  I|>cmatk>n  cA 
such  a  tax  committee  involved  no  commits 
raents  but  that  the  tnformatlbn  It  would 
proTlde  was  necessary  to  any  further  cHscrw- 
Bion  of  the  issue.  The  committee  is  to  be 
formed  promptly  but  no  deadline  for  a  re- 
port waasct.  1 

BABBIMAV  m  BOSrj 

The  three  gopemors,  an  Demofrata,  took  up 
the  tax  tsaoe  \m  lir.  Harrlman's  iome,  16  Bast 
Slat  Street.  J 

Mr.  Meyner  and  Mr.  Ribloofl'a  complaint 
waa  this:  1 

Residents  of  their  States  wholwork  in  New 
Tork  have  to  pay  New  York  State  personal 
tncome  taxes.  Unlike  New  Ycrlt  residents, 
they  are  subject  to  compulsory  vsrlthhofdtng 
of  the  tax.  Moreover,  they  ma^  take  a  flat 
deductkm  of  10  percent  or  tSQO.  whichever 
la  leas,  but  may  iKit  claim  ite^iized  deduc- 
tions pern^tted  to  New  Torkerf  for  UMdlcal 
expenses.  State  and  local  taxea^  motor-vehi- 
cle fees,  and  so  forth.  1 

Mr.  Harriman  went  Into  the  conference 
after  having  made  it  clear  that  he  thought 
tbe  tax  burden  was  fair  to  ncpiresldents. 

But  at  a  preaa  conference  after  the  Iund»- 
aoo  be  aald  that  "New  Tork  wafits  to  be  faU 
to  its  nei^boia.**  | 

He  noted  tt^t  at  the  lxmche<^  (liefusaVon. 
"when  it  came  down  to  details  each  [gover- 
norf  had  a  different  set  of  flgtires"  on  t.h* 
taxes.  Therefore,  he  agreed  tb^the  three- 
man,  oommtttee  "without  any  commftment 
on  any  of  u^  but  merely  to  obtain  more 
pcedoe  figures  for  further  converse tlona. 

GoverxK>r  Meyner  said  tliat  tbey  dtseuaaed 
exemptions  and  deductions,  totaid  sttuattons 
lu  Which  Kew  York  was  more  ti^n  fair.  But 
others  In  which  New  Jersey  reildenta  sufler 
great  disadvantage.  j 

Through  the  flgnres  of  the  experts,  he  said, 
he  hoped  to  persuade  Mr.  Haiytman  of  the 
need  for  changes. 

Mr.  Harriman  Interjected,  "]|m  not  qiiite 
as  optimistic." 

1  see  no  hope  of  anything  tteing  done  to 
change  the  tax  anybody  pays  this  year,"  he 
said.  And  Mr.  Harriman,  who  recently  voiced 
anxiety  over  declining  State  revenue,  qtdekly 
added,  "I  hope  nobody  holds  back  filing  their 
income  tax  this  year."  I 

LXCISLATTVC  ACTION   NEgDED 

Any  changes  la  the  nonrcsld^  tax  would 
require  aetkat  by  the  Icgtriattn-e,  he  said, 
and  tbe  1057  tea  forma  already  "are  out." 

Governor  BIblcoff  ezpUalned  that  tbe  dlffl- 
culty  was  "having  no  way  to  know  the  im- 
pact" of  various  categoriea  ef  deductions 
and  the  number  of  pnT^^ttat<^o»>t^  aflfrrtird  by 
tttem. 

M^.  Haiiliusn  said  tbat  tt  w^  Impossible 
to  devise  a  tax  stiuelme  to  Iteke  care  of 
every  case  without  er eating  loopholes  for 
others.    That  m^^  tacreaae  "ko^ 
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Mr.  Harriman  estimated  that  175,000  New 
Jersey  residents  were  workl  ag  to  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Ifeyaer  put  the  total  af  1S6,0«0  and  seld 
that  they  paid  fW  amUoa  la  State  tacoaoe 
taoa  while  sacOM  Bcw  YosMbs  worked  In  hto 
State,  which  Bke  OonaectlcBt  haa  no  Inoome 
tax:  Mr.  BlMeaa  said  aoiM  persoBs  from 
hla  State  worked  la  Mew  |Toxk.  paying  $« 
minion  In  taxes. 

Mt.  Harriman  replied  tbkt  about  91,400,* 
600.000  In  income  earned  in  Hew  Tort  was 
taken  Into  tbe  nelghborlngi  Statee  and  eon- 
trfbvted  to  tbcbr  prosperttyi 

Gofsemor  BlUeoC  said  fbat  ItJOOt  mew 
Torkcrs  wosked  In  hto  State  and  paid  no 
Connecticut  Inrptne  tax.  ptt  wanted  "New 
YcM-k  to  treat  Connecticut  lesidents  as  Cosi- 
nectlcut  treats  New  York  residents." 

Governor  Meyner  deirrec^ted  "any  retalia- 
tory aetton"  on  the  ground  that  tbe  three 
States  involved  had  many  common  prob- 
lems to  soi've.  Be  alao  said  that  any  constl- 
tatlanal  ammrtmegt  prohlbtttng  a  State 
from  taxing  reaklents  o<  a  bother  waa  llkdy 
to  faU  since  3a  Statca  Unpcacd  income  taxes. 

Both  Mr.  Meyner  and  Mr.  BlbicoC  said 
they  woiild  oppose  any  St4te  Inmrae  tax  la 
their  States. 


The  Redprvcal  Trs^e  Ptosnmi:   A  Pn* 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


OS  LomaiAi^ 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKfltJBaargATOTa 

Monday,  Febrmeny  J,  1958 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  tnclude  tbe  folky^rinc  addresK: 
Tna  BaaraocsL  TsAoa  Paonnaacr  A  PaioeiTT 


roa  AMxawJA 
(Addicaa  of  the  Honorable  Halb  Boces,  d 
Louialaua,  before  the  13tb  Misslas^ipi  Val- 
ley   World    Trade    Confjerence,    Tuesday. 
January  28,  1959)  | 

It  Is  always  a  pleasiire  for  me  to  return 
home  to  New  Orleans  and  particularly  so  to 
participate  tn  the  meetlige  of  the  lfi>- 
sissippi  Valley  World  Tradel  Conference.  Mr. 
BebiUing  and  bis  comintttee  chalrmui  have 
organioed  an  excellent  program  tills  year; 
they  are  to  be  complimented.  With  their 
U£ual  fine  appreciation  of  Ivhat  la  really  im- 
portant they  have  identiflied  as  the  theme 
of  this  ISth  conference.  Th^  Reciprocal  Trade 
Program:  Key  To  Bxpsndtng  WorM  Proe- 
perlty.  You  bare  heard  and  wlU  bear  many 
fine  and  dlaUiigulshed  speakers  during  ths 
eourae  aC  this  cooferenee.  |  I  aaa  phased  to 
be  in.  tbeir  company.  I 

Ai  many  of  you  know,  for  the  peat  year 
and  a  half.  I  have  been  'chalrnum.  of  Uie 
Subcommittee  on  l^jrelgn  Tjrade  Policy  of  fhe 
(Xnaxilttee  on  Ways  and  llesns.  Onr  snb- 
eannntttee  has  undertakenlaa  eateiwlfe  and 
detailed  study  of  Untted  Spates  fiaceign  poi- 
Icy.  In  the  coarse  of  one  stadles  we  have 
held  two  series  of  hearings,  jocie  In  Septeairtier 
IS56.  and  the  other  during  Deeember  last. 
Otir  subconunittee  haa  punished  a  detailed 
report  on  United  States  legislation  in  the 
field  of  fcsefgu-trade  poHey  stnce  our  eonn- 
teys  inception  and  a  nilgai  all  am  of  papers 
an  forelga-trade  poll^  ajlih  i 
to  say  hase  been  hatted  as  1 
works.  We  have  extended  I 
seas  to  Waetecn  BMrcpe.  J^r^r.  ^q^  ^jj^  p^s 
East.  Cknada  and  South  .America.  On  the 
basts  of  this  soKd  recartf  of  stndy.  we  are 
ahoot  to  tosne  a  report  efntatelng  for  tbe 
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first  time  ie>i  eiiii  lendatlons  of  the  subeom- 
mlttee  with    reepact   to   onr   fdrelgn-trade 

policy  and  the  trade-agreements  program  In 
partlcolar. 

In  nndertaklng  thto  earsCnl  psogram  ct 
work  and  stndy.  we  have  been  aware  that 
tue  trade  agreements  program  has  been  a 
aouroe  of  contention  for  many  years  In  and 
out  of  tbe  Congreaa.  To  put  It  mildly  we 
anticipate  further  controversy  when  the  biU 
for  extcnaloti  of  the  program  cotnea  before 
the  Congreai  later  thto  year. 

The  Oonuntttes  on  Waya  and  Means  will 
begin  Its  heai'titgs  on  thto  lagijlatton  on 
Pebmary  17.  Here  the  work  of  our  sob- 
oonunlttec  win  be  be^oL  I  sincerely  hope 
and  expect  tbat  tbe  reconunendations  of 
our  subconunittee  sriU  play  an  important 
part  in  the  considcratioa  by  tbe  Congress 
as  a  whole  of  tbe  trade  agreements  program. 
A  program  that  should  have  the  highest 
priority  In  tbia  year  of  crisis. 

The  reasons  for  such  priority  are  clear. 
We  have  all  been  preoccupied  in  recent 
months  with  the  technological  feats  of  the 
Busaiana  In  launching  two  spuUUks  *n<i 
their  progress  In  the  production  of  long 
range  missiles.  The  military  ro4x>naibility 
tbat  fails  on  the  Dnited  States  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  advances  are  beginning  to  be 
itoderstood  by  all  Americana.  In  hto  budget 
message  the  President  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $46  billion  for  defense  purpoaee. 
Our  Nation  is  prepared  to  carry  the  burden 
of  equipping  the  Defense  BstahUshment  witb 
the  weapons  necessary  to  give  the  United 
States  and  tbe  Free  World  the  defense  pos- 
ture and  the  deterrent  ci^iaclty  necessary  lor 
adequate  military  security. 

It  U  not  our  Intention  to  use  these 
weapons  except  as  a  deterrent  or.  should  at- 
t&ck.  ever  take  place,  in  retaliation  against 
attack.  What  we  pray  for  la  that  theae 
weapons  will  never  be  used,  tor  another  war 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  civilization 
as  we  know  it.  IX  we  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing what  Sir  Winston  Churchill  has  called 
"the  balance  of  terror"  between  East  and 
We<t.  we  win  have  a  long-term  military 
stalemate. 

But  Is  this  sufficient?  Is  It  enough  then  to 
spend  htUions  for  weapons?  WiU  military 
strength  alone  win  the  long  cold  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  Tbe  question  answers 
Itself.  The  Soviet  Union  is  challenging  us 
simultaneously  In  every  department  of  hu- 
man endeavor:  sclentUlcaUy.  educationally, 
cultvu'aUy,  mllltarity.  poUticaUy,  economi- 
cally. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  eballengfng  us  in  the 
struggle  tor  men's  minds  everywhere.  Sig- 
nificantly, tbe  new  Soviet  Ambaaaador  to  tbe 
United  Statea  ia  an  expert  on  trade  and. 
equany  glgiilflcant,  the  No.  2  man  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Deputy  Premier,  Mr.  Anas- 
tas  Mikoyan,  is  a  trade  expert.  It  has  been 
Mikoyan  who  has  used  trade  to  get  a  grip 
on  the  eoonomlee  of  such  varied  eonntrles 
*•  ^gypt.  Syria.  Burma.  Iceland,  and  now 
mlsslans  are  to  be  found  aU  over  Latin  Aumc- 
Ica  negotiating  for  Brazilian  coffee,  Argen- 
tine wheat  and  beef,  Chilean  copper.  v?ool 
from  Umgnay,  and  similar  raw  materials. 

At  the  moment  the  largest  Soviet  activity 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  carried  on 
from  Montevideo  In  Uruguay.  From  here 
missions  are  spreading  out  as  far  north  as 
Colombia  and  an  over  the  continent. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Khrushchev 
told  American  reporters  in  Moscow  : 

"We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse  me  for 
iiKing  such  an  expression — in  Uie  peaceful 
Held  of  trade. 

"We  dedavs  a  war  we  wm  win  over  the 
United  Statea.  Tbe  threat  to  the  United 
Stetes  Is  not  the  ICBM.  but  In  the  field  of 
peaceful  productlott.  We  are  raentlan  In 
this  and  It  wlU  prove  the  supeikirtty  of  oar 
system." 

f  dont  know  how  the  Soviet  Unlonls  lead- 
ers propoee  to  beet  us  In  trade.  But  I  would 
guess  that  they  don't  count  upon  defeating 
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ito  aoldy  throogh  their  own  efforts, 
confidently  reckon  npon  help  ttos 
eans  to  enable  tbcm  to  defeat  Amarlea  tn  the 
field  of  trade. 

TiMy  connt  upon  us  to  try  to  hitch  a  10th 
eentnry  wagon  to  a  20th  oentory  star. 

They  count  upon  ns  to  put  ttie  MUle  before 
the  bfg,  the  partlcolar  before  ttie  general, 
the  ^leclal  Interest  before  the  national  In- 
terest. 

T*ey  eoimt  tipon  tw.  In  short,  to  help 
them  In  their  ta^  of  destroying  us. 

Khrushchev  is  not  the  srchltect  of  this 
plan.  He  Is  merely  reaffirming  an  old  aim 
tmplaeably  held  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  Joseph  Stalin  addressed  the  Comfn- 
form  tn  1952,  few  of  us  listened.  But  It 
would  hare  nald  us  to  listen.  He  made  no 
ttireats.  He  said  the  Soviet  Union  would 
win  the  world  through  trade.  He  mentioned 
Japan  especially.  It  was,  he  said,  one  of 
the  countries  upon  whose  future  the  world 
would  turn.    Then  Mr.  Stalin  spelled  it  oirt. 

He  thought  that  when  Japan  got  on  her 
feet  economically  and  became  more  com- 
petitive with  the  West,  the  West  would  do 
everything  possible  to  shut  Japan  out  of  Its 
markets.  Too  much  of  this  prediction  al- 
ready seems  to  be  coming  true. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  new  chal- 
lenge? How  do  we  propose  to  fight  this 
new  kind  of  war  and  with  what  weapons? 
Can  we  afTord  to  throw  away  what  weapons 
we  hare  or  let  them  tiist  Into  uselessness? 
That  surely  would  be  the  height  of  foUy 
and  Irresponsibility.  And  yet  that  Is  what 
would  happen  if  we  scrapped  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  or  crippled  tt  with  protection- 
ist amendments.  I  say  we  do  have  weapons 
to  light  this  war,  weapons  that  are  battle- 
tested  and  reedy  and  tbe  trade -agreements 
program  Is  one  of  these. 

We  must  recognlae.  however,  that  ttkere 
to  an  Important  difference  between  what  we 
can  do  through  oin'  trade  policy  and  what 
the  Sonet  bloc  can  and  is  doing  with  its 
trade  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
It  is  the  Government  that  Is  engaging  fli- 
rectly  In  foreign  trade,  making  deals  de- 
signed to  exploit  weak  points  in  the  Free 
World  eoonomic  picture.  The  basic  philos- 
ophy of  our  trade  program  is  that  govern- 
ments should  progressively  remove  barriers 
to  trade  so  that  it  will  move  in  response  to 
tbe  needs  and  decisions  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  indivlduai  buaineEsn^n  con- 
ducting their  business  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  of  enterprise.  That  Is  the  funda- 
mental difference  that  reflects  the  basle 
phllnanptalea  of  our  two  ^atema  and  It  to 
a  diCTerenoe  tbat  needs  ttmphanin  If  wc 
really  believe  in  free  societies  and  associa- 
tions of  men,  of  which  free  enterprise  Is  one 
of  the  cornerstones,  then  It  Is  important  to 
pnt  that  freedom  to  work  for  ns  In  the  field 
of  trade  relations.  This  long-run  oontest 
is  afto-  aU  a  oontest  of  Ideologies,  of  eco- 
iu>mic  and  political  systems.  We  seek  to 
unleash  the  energies,  the  initiative,  the  In- 
genuity of  free  men  throughout  the  free 
world  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
ecoskomle  life  of  that  world  so  that  the  bene- 
fits of  Increasing  productivity  and  growth 
can  be  shared  by  all.  Trade,  and  oTpnrw/iirtg 
trade.  In  an  atmosphere  of  greater  and 
greater  freedom  is  a  vital  means  of  accom- 
plishing that  objective.  Our  greatest 
strength  then  is  also  our  greatest  weapon. 
It  is  strange  then  tbat  so  many  leaders  of 
business  at  home  who  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise can  for  Government  Interference  the 
BBoment  trade  rroasas  a  national  fronttor. 

There  to  a  serond  tanportant  diaraetsrlstle 
of  the  trade  policy  that  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  It  has  received.  Uhllke  other 
proposed  solutlans  to  the  dUBcnltlee  tbat 
beset  na,  snA  aa  gresiter  mlUtary  expendi- 
tures and  increasing  foreign  aid.  trade  is  a 
weapon  that  brings  xis  good  returns  today 
and  in  the  future.  By  making  trade  freer 
and  permitting  it  to  expand  we  are  not  only 


making  It  go  to  w«k  ••  an  eOectlve 
ment  of  foreign  potl^  and  m  a  tool  for 
sb-en^rtbenlng  the  Prae  World  and  theeefoca 
Indirectly  weakening  the  Soviet  bloc,  we  are 
also  snd  tlito  to  **— "*"««T[ntal  adding  to 
our  own  economic  strength,  Improelng  oor 
own  eeonondc  prodorttvlty,  glvhig  hatter 
and  mora  jobs  to  people  la  the  United  1 
psovidlng  ourselves  wttto  Innrssli^  raw 
tsriato  at  lower  costs,  and  ghit^  tha 
Mnner  a  greater  break  In  temw  of  the  ra 
of  things  he  can  boy  and  the  pcteca  be 
to  pay  tor  them.  Viewed  entirely  f f«n 
point  of  view  of  our  eeUtob  ■'<«~»t«i»  inter- 
ests as  «  nation,  freer  and  expanding  trade 
would  be  a  policy  that  to  very  dsairaWto  to 
foUow.  But,  when  in  addition  to 
aelflsh  eocmcoile  Interests  we  add  the  1 
slon  of  foreign  policy  and  the  contrtbntlon 
that  trade  can  ntake  to  the  eoonoanle  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  Free  World,  then  the 
devitiopment  at  an  effective  and  aoond  trade 
policy  beecmes  overwhelmingly  fesiiiillal  It 
seems  to  me  that  thto  to  the  proper  pcsspee- 
tive  In  which  to  view  the  reclpioual -trade 
program  and  to  weigh  the  many 
pro  and  con  tbat  will  flU  the  air 
next  few  months. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  I  am  not 
tlrely  satisfied  with  the  prepoeato 
by  the  admin  totrattdn.     I  think  they  fall 
down  In  two  res  peels. 

Flnrt.  I  think  it  unwise  to  propoee  an  In- 
erease  in  the  tarUf-ralsIng  suthorlty  to  jeTtto 
60  percent  sbove  tbe  Smoot-Hswley  ratee  of 
1994,  the  high-water  mark  In  protecttoataai. 
It  was  a  reaction  against  Bmoot-Hawley 
that  the  HtiU  reciprocal-trade  program  eaaa 
Into  being.  To  suggest  moving  back  beyond 
and  above  SnKwt-Hswley  under  the  guise  of 
tbe  Trade  Agreements  Act  oomes  dangtiourty 
rtoee  to  making  a  modnry  of  the  program. 
I  know  that  this  authority,  if  given  to  ttM 
President  would  not  be  osed  promtoeoonsly. 
but  It  to  dtoti  easing  to  see  su^t  suggestions 
coming  from  the  executive  branch  thto  year. 

My  second  criticism  is  that  tbe  administra- 
tion has  faUed  to  recommend  duinges  to 
some  of  tbe  existing  protectionist  pw-ivtaiiiw^, 

If  the  program  is  to  be  truly  effective,  we 
must  realize  that  the  program  today  has 
moved  away  from  what  it  was  in  its  first  15 
years.  Today  it  is  part  Uberal  and  part  pro- 
tectionist. It  has  become  somewhat  schizo- 
phrenic. It  seems  to  say  "Let's  lower  tariffs 
so  long  as  imports  don't  Increase  very  aruch 
and  let's  raise  tariffs  whenever  anyone  com- 
plains about  greater  Imports."  Tbe  para- 
mount need  of  onr  trade  policy  fs  to  make 
the  trade-sgi cements  program  more  effecUes 
and  stable  axkd  I  fear  tbat  tbe 
tion's  proposals  leave  much  to  be  de 

We  need — and  this  is  highly  ImportSAt^ 
coordinated  ixjllcy.  We  need  an  agency  to 
assess  tbe  overan  national  Interest  In  matters 
of  trade  poU<7.  Ttiere  are  tmf  ortunataly  toe 
nxany  instances  when  we  seem  to  be  going  off 
In  several  contxadletary  dlrectkms  at  oos 
time. 

We  appreciate  the  need  for  coordination  la 
other  areas.  President  BUenhower  In  hto 
state  of  the  Union  n^essage  put  forward,  as 
point  No.  1  In  his  program,  the  need  for 
reorganizing  the  Defense  Establishment  to 
minimize  the  conflicts  and  rivalries  between 
the  several  servieesL 

We  need  the  same  thing  In  the  field  of  our 
foielgn  economic  policy  if  It  to  to  be  an 
effective  Instrument  In  the  cold  war.  we 
need.  In  abort,  a  board  of  eoonoealc  torelga 
poiley  that  oovld  act  as  a  eentral  agen^  to 
keep  us  abreast  of  economic  affairs,  and 
vrhich  would  pnortilnate  the  direction  and 
the  programs  of  the  multitudinous  bureaxis 
and  sgencles  now  Involved  In  one  degree  er 
another  in  our  trade  and  tattlffi  econoBilc 
policies. 

T\u  iilng  ftnui  ttxe  general  to  the  partlCQ- 
Isr:  As  previously  mentioned  thto  past  faB 
members  of  our  subcoaamlttoe  made  li^ 
qulrles  In  Canada  and  throughout  South 
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America.  X  wm  ImpreMad  In  our  Tlslt  to 
Soutta  Amerlea  by  tbe  fact  tliat  tba  United 
States  enjoTS  *  tremendous  reserrolr  at 
good  wllL  But  tikis  reservoir  Is  in  danger  ot 
being  depleted  by  the  Tagarlea  oi  our  foreign 
trade  poUcy.  Tbe  prime  example  that  oomes 
to  mind  because  It  was  so  recent  was  tbe 
recommendation  of  tbe  administration  last 
summer  to  the  Oongreee  for  legislation  pro- 
Tiding  Increases  In  the  duties  on  lead  and 
^nc.  We  heard  very  little  about  this  pro- 
posal in  tbe  United  States,  partly,  may  I  say, 
because  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  at  least  tbe  Democrats  on  that  committee, 
refused  to  consider  tbe  fyropoeal  advanced 
by  the  White  House.  We  did  so  not  only  be- 
cause the  Idea  violated  in  a  blatant 
fashion  our  declared  economic  policy  but  also 
because  it  followed  tbe  wrong  road,  since 
the  United  States  TarlH  Commission  is  the 
appropriate  agency  to  study  such  matters. 
TO  our  close  neighbors  and  allies — Canada. 
JHexico,  and  Peru — it  was  most  alarming.  In 
the  ease  of  Peru  it  nearly  brought  about  a 
panic  and  when  we  visited  in  Canada  the 
proposed  increase  in  duties  on  lead  and  zinc 
along  with  our  wheat  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram were  the  two  subjects  that  we  heard 
most  about.  We  have  virtually  undertaken 
a  Joint  defense  enterprise  with  Canada  for 
the  protection  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Yet  despite  this  long  mutuality  of  in- 
terest our  actions  in  tbe  field  of  foreign 
trade  policy  have  threatened  to  impair  this 
ancient  friendship.  Here  are  examples 
where  a  coordinated  policy  would  prove  effec- 
tive; where  a  board  of  economic  foreign 
policy  could  function. 

In  light  of  all  these  considerations  you 
may  well  ask.  "Why  Is  it  then  that  there 
spears  to  be  so  much  opposition  to  this 
program?  Where  does  the  opposition  come 
from?" 

The  main  answer  Is  that  opponents  of  the 
program  bave  been  vocal;  proponents  bave 
not.  This  despite  tbe  Xact  tbat  In  terms 
Of  economic  interests,  the  benefits  from  trade 
are  diffused  throughout  the  economy  while 
Increased  Import  competition  pinches  In 
limited  spots. 


It  Is  eaay  to  blame  all  oneV  troubles  on 
Import  competition,  particularly  in  this  time 
of  iiiKisslnii  or  adjustment.)  Otbers  are 
content  to  have  large  and  expanding  export 
markets  but  racist  any  oranpelltlve  Imports. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  Take  the 
case  of  cbemlcals.  The  chei»lcal  Industry 
In  tbe  United  States  Is  buge;  li  produces  aas 
billion  worth  of  products  anntially.  It  is  a 
dynamic  and  inventive  industry  that  has 
made  remarkable  contributioqs  to  our  eco- 
nomic progress  and  prosperity,  and,  as  befits 
an  Industry  tbat  Is  a  leader.  Iti  is  also  a  pace 
setter  in  foreign  trade.  In  19l7  tbe  exports 
of  the  chemical  industry  were  $1  billion 
greater  than  the  Imports,  6  times  as  great, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  export  markets  for 
United  States  cbemlcals  bave  been  growing 
rapidly,  while  Imports  of  chemicals  in  1958 
were  actually  lower  than  they  were  in  1951 
and  1952.  And  yet  this  great  Industry  with 
its  tremendous  export  markets  has  been  vig- 
orously opposed  to  the  reclpropal  trade  pro- 
gram. Is  this  a  case  of  trying  to  have  one's 
cako  and  eating  it  too?  ] 

Much  of  the  growing  protectionist  senti- 
ment In  the  southeast  reflects  the  antagon- 
ism to  the  program  on  the  pert  of  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry.  Yet  on4  looks  at  the 
figures  and  one  sees  that  oir  exports  at 
cotton  manufactures  are  still  substantially 
larger  than  Imports  and  impo^  are  only  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  our  total  produc- 
tion. The  bulk  of  oiu:  cotten  textile  In- 
dtistry  has  been  unaffected  ay  imports  al- 
though certain  segments  have  faced  in- 
creasing import  competltlonT'The  Japanese 
were  persiiaded  to  put  into  dSect  a  volun- 
tary quota  on  cotton  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  they  haven't  even  been 
able  to  fill  that  quota  this  prear.  Despite 
this  fact  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  still 
opposed  to  the  program.  Bspause  of  such 
oi>positlon  we  are  in  dangeri  of  alienating 
our  most  Important  aUy  In  (the  Far  East. 
Japan,  who  Is — ^to  return  to  s^flsh  economic 
Interests  again— a  prime  market  for  Ameri- 
can exports.  Next  to  Canada.  Japan  is  our 
best    c\xstomer.      In    agricult^iral    producta 
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Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  El5on,  S.  T.  D.,  mln- 
iBter.  the  National  Presbsrterlan  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  our  creator,  redeemer, 
and  Judge,  make  this  Nation  and  all  its 
people  great  enough,  strong  enough,  and 
good  enough  for  this  hour  of  destiny. 
TO  this  end,  wilt  Thou  bless  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  they  may  up- 
hold what  is  right,  correct  what  is 
wrong,  and  evermore  serve  Thy  right- 
eousness.     Through-  Christ    our    Lord. 

Amen. 


February  ^ 

alone  Japan  imports  MOOl  millloii  worth  of 
farm  products  from  ths  Tfnltad  States  each 
year. 

The  economic  interests  of  the  South  are 
still  overwhelmingly  tied  up  with  the  cs- 
panalon  of  United  States  lorelgn  trade.  For 
example.  I  recently  saw  a  Study  made  by  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  ilttlanta,  Oa..  wblcb 
Showed  that  United  States  exporU  in  1967 
Increased  12  percent  over  ,1066  and  the  four 
custcmis  districts  in  the  iputheast — Florida. 
Georgia.  MobUe.  and  ijlew  Orleans — ac- 
counted for  o<ne-fo\irth  0t  this  total  na- 
tional gain  in  exports.  The  volume  of  goods 
moving  through  these  fou^  customs  districts 
increased  by  46  percent  in  1957  above  the 
1956  volume;  In  value  terms,  over  $3  billion. 

There  are  other  Industry  segments  In  tbe 
United  States  tbat  have  fallen  behind  in 
their  technical  progress  and  have  not  de- 
veloped the  new  products  which  the  Ameri- 
can constuner  wants  whereas  forrtgn  pro- 
ducers have.  I 

Thisse  few  examples  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  over.  They  all  add  up  to  this 
fact:  There  Is  a  determined  opposition  to 
the  reciprocal-trade  prospram.  The  sum 
total  of  these  interests  sUind  in  danger  of 
defeating  or  emasculating  this  prc^;ram.  If 
they  succeed,  the  American  people  will  not 
only  loee  in  terms  of  their  own  economic 
weU-belng  but  we  will  have  thrown  away 
one  of  our  most  Important  weapons  in  the 
cold  war  with  the  Sovleti.  It  Is  up  to  us, 
who  are  Interested  in  seelhg  that  the  United 
States  does  not  abdicate  Its  leadership,  to 
go  to  work  to  counterajct  theee  negative 
Influences.  The  stakes  aije  hl^;  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  1 

An  awesome  power  tfuly  rests  In  our 
hands.  It  is  the  power  bf  Congress  to  lay 
or  remove  tariffs  and  thli^  given  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  economic  p(sce  in  the  world. 
Is  the  power  to  affect  for  good  or  bad  most 
of  tbe  peoples  of  the  eartb.  Including 
Americans.  Used  wisely,  this  power  may  be- 
come a  potent  instrumetft  of  natinnftl  sur- 
vival. Used  unwisely, 
quences  of  that  are  so  s^mbei-  I  don't  l«it^ 
to  think  about  tbem. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  Iqr  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  February  3.  1958.  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
Of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Mauref,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  conciirrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  1344.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  ef  the  Interior 
of  Independence  National  ^storioal  Park, 
and  for  other  purposes;  1 

H.R.  4642.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Prodedure;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
tbe   act   of   August   20.    1954,   establishing   a 

commission  for  the  celebratic^  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  Ham- 
Uton. 


DISPOSAL  OF  AGRICtJLTURAL  COM- 
MODITIES IN  FOiREION  CX3UN- 
TRIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  323) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Btotes,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  accoippanylng  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 


United  States: 
herewith    the 


i 


To  the  Congress  of  the 
I  am  transmitting 
seventh  semiannual  rei>ort  on  activities 
carried  on  under  Pubjc  Law  480.  «3d 
Congress,  as  amended,  outlining  opera- 
tions under  the  act  d<iring  tbe  period 
July  1  through  December  31, 1957. 

DWIGHT  t>.  ElSKHHOWnU 

Tna  WHm  Hottsb.  Fthruary  4. 1958. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  aimou^ced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1408)  to  provide  allow- 
ances for  transportation  of  house  trailers 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  jjnlted  States 
who  are  transferred  from  oAe  ofBcial  sta- 
tion to  another,  and  it  was  ^igned  by  the 
yice  President 


REPORT  ON  ACTTVniES  OF  HEALTH 
RESEARCH  PAcijTIES  PRO- 
ORAM-^MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  324) 

The  VICE  PRESEDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  Unit«jd  States,  which. 

With  the  accompanyiiij :  report,  was  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Oommittee  on  Labor  and 
PabUc  Wrffare: 

To  the  Conffrest  of  the  United  States  r 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
PuUic  Law  835,  84th  Coogrees.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  inlormatkm  at  tbe 
Congress  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Program. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSERBOWn. 

Thb  WHm  Housz.  FebnuLT^  4. 19i». 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bflb  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.  R.  1244.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  Independence  National  Hlctorical  Parli. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs; 

H.  R.  4642.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  483.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  20,  1954.  establUiUng  a 
commlsaion  for  the  celebration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


LIMITATION    OP    I»SATE    DURING 
MORMDiO  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  win  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  for  the  introduction 
d  bills  and  tbe  transactkm  of  other  rou- 
tine buaineH.  I  ask  unanimous  coment 
that  statements  tn  that  connectloa  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COlOilTTEB  M£ErnNO  DUBINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Jaavsov  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  eocksent.  the  Antitrust 
and  MoDopcdy  LegiskOkn  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  season  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETa 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Baroar  or  Dbxsict  or  OaunaoA  Abmobt 

BOAID 

A  letter  from  tbe  dialnnan,  Dtetrlet  of 

Columbia  Armory  Board,  Washington,  J>.  C, 
transmitting,   puretiant   to   law,    a   report   of 

that  Board,  for  tbe  fiacal  year  ended  June  30, 

1967  (with  an  aooompanylng  report) ;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  District  ot  Ooltimbla. 

Auaix  Rkpobx  om  Export-Impokx  Bank  or 

Wasbinctok 

A  letter  from  the  Comptrcdlcr  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  tbe  ^q>ort-Import 
Bank  oi  Waablxjgton.  lor  tbe  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1957  (wltb  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Jw  Boas 

«o  Pi 

A  letter  fkom  the  OomptroHer  Genecai  of 
the  Oalted  States.  tnuMntttli«.  parsuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  reconstruction  of 
Btate  road  402  to  PatrlclL  Air  Force  Baae 
(wltb  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

AuTBoaiaanoM  voa  SKanraaT  om  Comioscz 
To  EHTKa  IKTO  Certaih  Coxtbacts 
A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
tranamltting  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
•earch  In  the  field  of  meteorcrto^  and  to 
autborise  installaUon  of  Oovcrnment  tel»- 
pbonea  In  certain  private  reaidencee  (with 
aooompanylng  papers) ;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Suspension  or  DBPoaranoM  or  C^orranr 
ArocKs 

Two  letters  from  the  CkimmieEioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pnrsoant 
to  law.  cofrfcs  of  orders  snspendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  witb  a  state- 
ment of  the  factfi  and  pertinent  provialonf  erf 
law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  snspmslon  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Oommittee  on 
ttae  Judiciary. 

Oaairrmc  or  SmTwa  or  Pibmanxnt  Rxsi- 

DEMCX    TO    CsaTAUi    AUKKS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natorallzatlon  Service,  De- 
partokent  of  Justice,  transmitting,  piirsnant 
to  law.  o(H>les  of  orders  granting  tbe  appUca- 
tlona  for  permanent  residence  med  by  certain 
aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  proTlsJons  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  tbe  reasons  for  granting 
sucb  applications  (wltb  aoeosnpanylng 
papen);  to  the  OoKimittee  on  tha  Ju- 
dletery. 

TaBLBa  or  BAWKaxmrr  Stattricb 
A  letter  from  tbe  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  coiu^,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  transmitting,  puzraant  to  law. 
statistical  tables  reflecting  the  business 
transacted  by  the  bankruptcy  courts,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  ao.  IWy?  (wltb  an 
aecoaopuiylng  document) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BaroKT  OH  PsKALrr  Man, 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
tranamltting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  ahow- 
ing  tbe  nuntber  of  envelopea,  labels,  wrap- 
pers, cards,  and  other  articles  hearing  penal- 
ty indicia  procured  or  accounted  for  through 
that  Depiirtment.  during  the  fiscal  ^ear 
ended  June  SO.  1957.  by  tbe  execoUve  de- 
partments. Independent  establishments,  cr- 
gaaiBBtk»s.  and  persons  aotborteed  by  law  to 
use  the  penalty  privUege  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clrll  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,    etc.,    were   laid    before    the 

Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESHMEirr: 

A  emocurremt  resoluUon  of  the  I^glalatcire 
of  tbe  Btate  ot  lasslastppl,  relating  to  tbe 
arallabnity  of  saffident  funds  to  carry  out 
the  soil  bank  program,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Appropriations. 

(See  an  Identical  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  fun  wben  laid  before  tbe  Senate 
oa  Monday,  February  3.  1958,  p.  1475.  Con- 
fiUSSIONAL  BbOOU.) 


TOBBOlAmOM  or  )90RTH  IlAKiOrrA 
8TATF  WATER  COMSBRVATIOM 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  LANCSB.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  pre. 
aenfc  a  reaolutioQ  adcH>fced  bj  tbe  North 
Dakota  State  Water  CXxiwrvation  Conk- 
mission,  favoring  tlie  enactment  of  the 
lull  (S.  863)  to  affirm  and  recognize  the 
water  lawa  of  the  Statea  lying  whoUy 
or  partJy  west  of  the  Mth  meridian.  I 
asJc  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RicoaB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resoiu- 
tian  was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Bacoan,  as  follows: 


Senate   bUI  80.  85th   ^ , 

1st  session,   introduced   in   the  Senate  on 

January  25.  1957,  known  as  the  Western 
Water  Bights  Settlement  Act  of  1957,  afltams 
and  definitely  recognizes  the  water  laws  of 
States  lying  wholly  or  In  part  west  of  the 
iWth  meridian;  and 

Whereas  thadecWoti  ot  the  Snprenw  Ocmrt 
ot  the  United  States  in  the  P^ton  case  (Stt 
U.  8.  436) .  has  ap|>arently  modlAed  manmotm 
prior  decisions  of  that  Coart  >>*^i/fiT^  that 
the  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  definitely  ceded 
ownership  and  control  over  all  nonnavigable 
waters  to  tbe  States  concerned  with  trrlga- 
tton :  How,  therefore,  be  it 

Aesotaed,  by  the  North  DakaU  StaU 
Oonawatlon  CoanmlMon  tn  iiiisilliii,  ■ 
Uad  at  BlsattR^  >.  Dak^  thte  Slat  day  at 
January  1068.  That  the  commlsatasi  endonas 

Senate  bill  863   and  urges  Ite  i ^git  ^«>i1 

approval;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  cam> 
mlsalon  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to  for- 
ward to  Senatoea  nVrtiM  f  iiims  and  Un^ 
Tosr  R.  ToowB.  North  r*ii%'"t«  sponaaa  at 
Senate  bill  883.  a  copy  at  tbta 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  fallowing  reporta  of  eommlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  fh>m  the  Ckmmilttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  *»»'>»mI- 
ment: 

S.  3148.  A  bm  to  Increase  tlie  lendl^  au- 
tborlty  of  tbe  KxpcMrt-Inxport  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  piu^Kises  (Kept.  Mol 
U70). 


RBPC»iT  BrnTLa)  "supply  WAcm 

AND  EXCESSES  IN  TEE  NORTH- 
KAST  AIR  CC»fMANiy  (S.  REFT. 
NO.  1271) 

Mr.  MoCLELIaAN.  Mr.  Presidu^  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations held,  hearings  in  1957  ood- 
earning  supply  waste  and  g^<jfjfn>ft  in  the 
Northeast  Air  Command.  This  com- 
mand was  composed  of  the  following  air 
basea:  lie  Andrew.     Pewerrell.     Saglek 

Bay,  Goose  Bay.  Frobisher,  SoodreBtrom, 
Narsarssuak.  Thule.  and  Ernest  Harmoo, 
all  of  which  were  located  in  Newfouod- 
lanil.  LAhrador,  in^eBTi  ''rlfirMl,  sad 
Qjeenland.  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  inquiry 
eoodncted  by  the  staff,  three  sepafate  in- 
vestigationa  were  cosMlucted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  United  Statea  Air 
Force,  and  United  States  Army.  Ttteae 
organizations  have  sukmutted  prelimi- 
nary Imports  of  their  investigations  and 
final  reanlta  have  not.  as  yet,  been  re- 
ceived. The  subconmiittee  dealrea  to 
acknowledge  the  mfiJTtariCT  and  full  oo- 

openUion  ol  ttieae  Uiree  DctMurtmoitft. 


■  J  y 
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It  notes  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  already  taken  action  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  and  Improprieties  that  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Defense  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  there  was  In  existence  in 
August  of  1957  $34,680,000  worth  of  ex- 
cesses in  the  Northeast  Air  Command. 
It  is  recognized  that  excesses  do  not 
necessarily  mean  waste.  However,  the 
problems  that  existed  throughout  the 
Northeast  Air  Command  mdicated  that 
a  large  percentage  of  excess  material  was 
being  declared  surplus  and  sold  even 
though  much  of  the  material  was  In  a 
new  or  usable  condition,  and  the  need 
for  some  of  these  items  was  outstanding 
both  in  the  Northeast  Air  Command  and 
the  united  States. 

niustrative  of  the  excesses  that  devel- 
oped at  Ernest  Harmon  Air  Force  Base 
was  that  of  the  823d  Army  Battalion. 
This  Army  imit  had  spare  parts  for  tech- 
nical equipment  representing  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  According  to  organiza- 
tional charts  this  battalion  should  have 
had  approximately  $75,000  worth  of 
spare  parts. 

Testimony  revealed  that  in  one  in- 
stance an  Army  warrant  ofiQcer,  contrary 
to  all  regulations,  caxised  to  be  buried 
approximately  $33,000  worth  of  excess 
spare  parts,  of  which  approximately 
$25,000  worth  were  good  and  usable  at 
the  time  of  the  burial. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported that  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
cesses at  Harmon  Air  Force  Base  was 
apparently  the  result  of — 

Plrst.  Improper  computation  of  re- 
qiiirements. 

Second.  Improper  requisitioning. 

Third.  Lack  of  inventory  controL 

Fourth.  Inadequate  storage. 

Fifth.  Abandonment  of  eqiiipment  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Sixth.  Changes  of  missions. 

Seventh.  Lack  of  effective  action  by 
local  commands  to  resolve  supply  prob- 
lems. 

Testimony  of  the  ofHcer  who  was  Di- 
rector of  Materiel  for  the  entire  North- 
east Air  Command  showed  that  he  was 
unaware  of  nany  of  the  existing  delin- 
quencies. Porexample.  he  did  not  Icnow 
that  at  the  Harmon  Air  Force  Base  the 
stock  record  cards,  which  are  the  basic 
docimients  of  Inventory  control,  were 
50  percent  inaccurate.  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  major  cause  of 
the  development  of  excesses  was  the  lack 
of  adequate  supply  training  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel. 

The  subcommittee  has  criticized  the 
Air  Force  for  its  f  ailiure  to  furnish  prop- 
erly trained  supply  personnel  to  the 
Northeast  Air  Command,  and  for  the 
existence  of  the  many  continuing  errors 
in  the  supply  system  at  Ernest  Harmon 
Air  Force  Base. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  Air  Force  should  maintain  a  central 
control  of  supplies  and  excesses  at  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  was 
not  being  done.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Materiel  Command, 
which  is  the  Air  Force  unit  for  supply 
and  logistics,  should  conduct  periodic 
supply  inspections  at  all  Air  Force  bases, 
and  submit  the  results  to  the  Air  Force 
at  the  Pentagon. 


The  subcommittee  is  continitlng  its  in- 
vestigation and  is  interested!  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  delinquencies  that 
existed  in  the  Northeast  Air: Command 
exist  elsewhere.  We  are  inierested  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  dollar  value  of 
the  amount  of  surplus  in  the!  Northeast 
Air  Command.  I 

A  day  or  two  ago,  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  a  resolution  to  provide 
fimds  for  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  I  pointed  out  this  par- 
ticular Investigation  and  said  that  as  a 
result  of  it  and  of  the  remeiiial  action 
which  has  been  taken,  the  sfibconunlt- 
tee's  efforts  m  this  respect  w^  save  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars,  enough 
to  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  many  years.  1 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  I  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  Senate  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  en- 
titled, "Supply  Waste  and  Excesses  in 
the  Northeast  Air  Command/'  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  froml  Arkansas. 


romj  Ar 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSl 

EXECUnVE  PAPEIRjS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South|  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papeis,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pi^rsuant  to 
law. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  ICOMMIT- 

TEES  ' 
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As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable   i-eports 
nominations  were  submitted:  i 

By  Mr.  OREEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations :  \  | 

James  W.  Rlddleberger,  of  jVirglnia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  clabs  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Greece,  (rice  George 
V.  Allen; 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Dlinois,  a  Foreign  Serr- 
ice  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambktssador  Ex- 
traordinary and  PlenlfMstentlary  to  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  |  vice  Lester 
D.  Mallory;  ' 

John  Wesley  Jones,  of  Iowa,  a  Ft)relgn  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  a: 
tentiary  to  the  United  Klngdoi 
vice  John  L.  Tappln; 

Lester  D.  Mallory,  of  Washington,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  claa  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Guatemala,  vice  Ed- 
ward J.  Sparks;  ' 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  EztraordM^ary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Venezuela,  vl#e  Dempster 
Mcintosh; 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Envoy 
BSxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 


Plenipo- 
of  Libya, 


ffebrrmry  4, 

W.  Wendell  Blancke,  of  Callfar&la,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  promotion  in  the 
foreign  and  diplomatic  servlc^. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from) the  Commlttae 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Lawrence  Edward  Walsh,  4f  New  York,  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General;  knd 

Malcolm  R.  WUkey,  of  Itezas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General.    I 
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BILLS  INTRODljJCEE 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  ^  follows: 

By&fr.  BUSH:  I 

S.  3319.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Graham  Bonnalie;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  { 

By    Mr.    MURRAY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mamsfixlo,  Mr.  ANOtasoM.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  Mr.  CBTntc^) : 
S.Saso.  A  bUl  to  amend  ithe  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  to  authlorize  appropria- 
tions for  forest  highways  fo^  the  fiscal  year* 
ending  June  30,  1960,  and  Jijne  30.  1961.  and 
for  other   piirposes;    to  the]  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  MT.  Mduut  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  w^ch  apBMf  un< 
der  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BUTLER:  ' 

S.  3221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erika  Mar- 
garetha  Zintl  Pearce;  to  th*  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

ByMr.LANGER:  | 

8.  3222.  A  biU  to  incorporate  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United.  States  of  Amer? 
lea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^ 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.3223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AspisUnce  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry.  F 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  IfvifPHncT  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bij.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)     | 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (b^  request) : 
S.  3224.  A  bill  to  improve  dpportunltlM  for 
small  business  concerns  t^optain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Government  ptirfhases  and  con- 
tracte.  to  facilitate  procxu«t$ent  of  property 
and  services  by  the  Government,  and  for 
otlier  purposes;  to  the  Con^nlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  | 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClkxxan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bin.  which  appear 
under  a  sepcu-ate  heading.)      I 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  Soiith  Dakoto  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Muifur) : 
8.  3225.  A  biU  to  provide  (or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  the  United  States  required 
for  the  reservoir  created  by  the  construction 
of  Fort  RandaU  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  so 
far  as  it  affecte  the  Crow  Creek  Slouz  Reser- 
vation, S.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs.  ] 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  3226.  A  blU  to  permit  a  taxpayer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  anc|  is  disabled,  or 
whose  spouse  has  attained  ttie  age  of  66  and 
is  disabled,  to  deduct  up  to  $^,000  of  medical 
ex3>enses  incurred  in  any  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  | 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuTLia,  Mr.  Jenncr..  Mr.  Cusns,  Mr. 
Maxtim   of  Pennsyl)vanla,  and  Mr. 
THxntMONo) : 
S.  3227.  A  bill  to  amend  tkie  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  as  aznenqed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  compi^lsory  imlonlsm. 
and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  MT. 
McCuooAN,  and  Mr.  KxrAtnm) : 
8. 3228.  A  bUl  to  alleviate  the  critical  short- 


to  Rumania,  vice  Robert  H.  Thayer; 

Prank  A.  Waring,  of  California,  and  sundry  age  of  high  quality  cotton  ani  to  protect  farm 

other  persons,  for  appointment  (in  the  for-  income  and  for  other  purpo^;  to  the  Com- 

elgn  and  diplomatic  service;  and  xnittee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreetry. 
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TEMPORARY  DELAY  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION op  CERTAIN  BRIDGES  OVER 
POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  OTblAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Biall]  ,  and  myself,  I  sub- 
mit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  take  no 
further  action  under  the  law  which  per- 
mits them  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  brid^  over  the  Potomac  River, 
until  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
disposed  of  the  measure  the  Senate 
passed  on  July  3,  1957,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  under  Roosevelt 
Island. 

The  purpose  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  to  malte  certain  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  an  opportunity  at 
this  session  to  act  upon  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  has  passed.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  House  will  act 
upon  that  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  were  convinced 
that  a  tunnel  would  be  a  much  better 
method  of  handling  the  traffic  problem 
between  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia than  would  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  and  that  it  would  do  very  much 
more  to  preserve  the  artistic  and  scenic 
beauty  of  this  area. 

Going  as  we  are  now,  there  is  great 
danger  that  there  will  be  a  sort  of  a  shed 
over  the  Potomac  River  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Virginia,  with  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial, and  the  Washington  Monument 
on  one  side,  and,  on  the  Virginia  side, 
other  architectural  erections  which  will 
be  made.  It  is  an  eventuality  which 
should  not  be  permitted  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  deslc  for 
appropriate  reference,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marlts.  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  list  of  various  organizations 
which  have  endorsed  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jecUon,  the  list  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  61).  submitted  by  Mr.  CMahoney 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  follows : 

Whereas  Senate  bill  944,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  across  the  Potomac 
River,  passed  the  Senate  on  July  3.  1B57.  and 
Is  now  pending  In  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColtmibU:  Now.  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  take  no  fur- 
ther action  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  the  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
August  30,  1964  (68  Stat.  961),  prior  to  the 
«aal  disposiUon  of  Ssnato  bill   944  which 
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passed  the  Senate  on  Jtily  3.  1957,  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Cohmibla,  or  the  date  of  adjourn- 
ment of  the  second  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, whichever  occurs  first. 

The  list  presented  by  Mr.  OTiIahonet 
is  as  follows: 

A  list  of  those  organizations  which  have 
advocated  a  tunnel  as  the  proper  trafflcway 
across  the  Potomac  River  at  Constitution 
Avenue : 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Committee  of  100  for  the  Federal  City. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Capital. 

Lincoln  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission. 

MlUtary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States. 

Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  Foundation. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

National  Freedom  Shrine  Foundation. 

National  Monument  Conunlssion. 

National  Park  Service. 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Association. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis- 
sion. 

United  SUtes  Department  of  the  Intoior. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  ACT  AS  IT  RELATES 
TO  FOREST  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  MXJRftAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague,  the  jim- 
nior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Washlngrtwn  [Mr.  Jackson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjrch],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
as  it  relates  to  forest  highways. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  January  27,  and 
in  view  of  the  extensive  remarks  made 
by  Representative  Metcalf.  which  can 
be  found  on  pages  1075  and  1076  of  the 
Record  for  that  day.  I  shall  not  re- 
iterate them  again. 

We  believe  that  pending  a  complete 
study  of  our  forest  highway  system 
and  its  needs,  we  should  retain  the 
formula  that  has  been  used  for  the  last 
35  years.  We  could  perhaps  suggest 
some  method  of  distributing  these 
funds  that  looked  advantageous  on  the 
surface.  We  prefer  to  return  to  the  old 
formula  for  two  reasons.  We  believe 
the  several  States  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  cooperate  both  in  a  review 
of  the  program  and  possible  methods 
of  distributing  the  funds.  Second,  is 
that  the  uses  of  our  national  forests 
are  Increasing  at  an  explosive  rate. 
Recreation  use  is  moimting  In  in- 
tensity and  broadening  in  variety. 
Operation  Outdoors,  the  program  to 
rehabilitate  and  expand  the  recreation- 
al assets  of  our  national  forests,  will 
make  these  forests  even  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Timber  cutting  is  on  the  rise.  We 
have  many  States  where  there  Is  a 
great  gap  between  the  actual  cut  and 
the  amoimt  permitted  by  the  sustained 


yield  program  of  the  Forest  Sorvlce. 
We  >need  to  consider  and  review  the 
role  that  forest  highways  play  in  deliv- 
ering timber  from  the  forest  develop- 
ment timber  access  road  to  the  manu- 
facturing centers.  The  passing  of  the 
logging  railroad  has  added  this  new 
traffic  to  our  roads  and  created  a  need 
for  good  roads  where  none  existed 
before. 

We  believe  that  an  increase  in  the 
authorization  now  is  Justified.    At  the 
present  $30  million  authc»lzation  level. 
it  will  take  93   years  to  complete  the 
Bureau    of   Public   Roads   estimate   of 
needs  for  the  next  30  years.    In  addi- 
tion, we  have  before  us  a  proposal  to 
put  this  program  under  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.     We  should  ascertain  the 
full  impact  of  this  proposal  before  we 
accept  it.    I  am  not  at  this  time  ques- 
tioning the  soundness  of  the  proposaL 
We  are.  however,  bound  to  insure  that 
this  trust  fund  is  adequate  to  handle 
the  great  highway  program.    If  we  are 
to  transfer  tax  revenue  while  adding 
new   program   demands   on   the   trust 
fund,  and  at  the  same  time  face  up  to 
a  real  Increase  to  the  cost  of  roads,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  best  possible 
Information  on  just  what  will  happen 
to  this  fund. 

We  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Chavez,  and  his  able  sub- 
committee chairman.  Senator  Gore,  that 
we  are  desirous  of  working  with  them  to 
promote  the  highways  so  vitally  needed 
to  develop  our  great  forest  resources. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  3220)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  forest  highwasrs  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1960.  and 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3223)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  by  extending  and 
expanding  this  highly  successful  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  has  become  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram, although  in  reality  its  purpose 
is  far  broader,  and  its  contribution  far 
more  significant. 
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Perhaps  there  Is  need,  in  considering 
its  extension,  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  act  itself 
declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
"to  expand  international  trade  among 
the  United  States  and  friendly  nations, 
to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency, to  promote  the  economic  stability 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  national 
welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  further- 
ance of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural c<Hnmodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  providing  a  means 
whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of 
such  commodities  may  be  sold  through 
private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  cur- 
rencies accepted  in  payment  therefor. 
It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United 
States  under  this  act  to  expand  inter- 
national trade,  to  encourage  economic 
development,  to  purchase  strategic  ma- 
terials, to  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States." 

All  evidence  to  date  indicates  the  act 
has  served  those  purposes  effectively,  be- 
coming a  valuable  international  eco- 
nomic tool  in  support  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  addition  to  making  wiser 
Mse  of  our  agricultural  abimdance. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  ex- 
tension of  this  program,  and  for  its  ex- 
pansion. 

The  accompanying  bill  represents  con- 
clusions drawn  from  lengthy  hearings 
and  months  of  study  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
seeking  to  perfect  the  measure  out  of 
working  experience  with  it. 

The  measure  authorizes  an  additional 
$500  million  for  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies  during 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year,  because 
ofiBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  testified  requests  for  that  amoimt  of 
purchases  are  already  on  hand  and  can- 
not be  met  because  the  limited  authorf- 
zation  of  last  year  has  been  exhausted  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  measure  would  authorize  contin- 
uing the  program  at  a  level  of  $1,500,- 
000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  2 
years. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
that  level  of  operation,  but  asked  exten- 
sion for  only  1  year.  The  2-year  exten- 
sion is  proposed  instead  because  of  over- 
whelming testimony  indicating  many  of 
the  operating  problems  had  developed 
over  imcertainty  of  length  of  the  pro- 
gram. Participating  coxmtries  have  been 
handicapped  in  developing  constructive 
programs  under  the  act  because  of  the 
year-to-year  extensions  in  the  past.  The 
2-year  approach  is  in  keeping  with  all 
our  foreign  aid  studies  emphasizing  the 
necessity  for  more  long-range  planning 
for  efficient  and  effective  administration. 
The  act  still  requires  periodic  reports  to 
the  Congress  every  6  mouths,  providing 
ample  opportimity  for  Congressional  re- 
view and  changes  if  necessary  within  the 
2-year  period. 

The  measure  also  expands  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  foreign  cxirrencies 


obtained  can  be  used  in  support  pi  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  other  [purposes 
of  the  act.  | 

These  additional  purposes  include  the 
person-to-person  exchange  prolram  un- 
der the  Smith -Mundt  Act;  tq  aid  the 
vocational  education  facilities  m  foreign 
countries,  and  assistance  to  schJools.  col- 
leges, or  universities  founded  or  spon- 
sored abroad  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  programs  of  f  ocation- 
al,  professional,  scientific,  or|  general 
educations;  the  financing  of  re^nstruc- 
tlon,  rehabilitation,  health,  self  jhelp  and 
other  technical  assistance-typq  projects 
by  American  voluntary  nonprofit  agen- 
cies such  as  church  groups  and  CARE; 
and  for  financing  research  paojects  in 
foreign  countries  to  find  new  uses  for 
United  States  agricultural  ccmmodities 
wheri2by  consumfttion  and  use  of  such 
commodities  can  be  expanded. , 

The  measiire  also  extends  tck  2  years 
the  famine  assistance  authority  of  the 
President  in  govemment-to-goTemment 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  relief  programs 
of  American  volimtary  nonprc^t  agen- 
cies limiting  such  programs  to  1500  mil- 
lion for  the  2-year  period  but  broaden- 
ing the  types  of  commodities  [available 
by  making  the  definitions  of  surplus  for 
purposes  of  title  I  sales  progmms  also 
apply  to  title  n  relief  programs. 

The  measure  further  clarifies  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  as  to  the  barter 
programs  imder  title  m,  directing  the 
Secretary  to  protect  the  fimdi  and  as- 
sets of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  bartering  commodities  lor  mate- 
rials meeting  the  criteria  in  the  law  of 
being  cheai>er  to  store  and  Mhich  en- 
tailed less  loss  due  to  deterior  ition,  es- 
tablishing a  ceiling  of  $500  n«Jlion  for 
such  transactions  unless  additional  au- 
thority is  granted  by  the  Congress. 

The  measure  also  substitutes  the  term 
"agricultural  commodities"  for  the  word 
"food"  in  section  416  of  the  Agricultxiral 
Act  of  1949,  which  is  also  included  in 
PubUc  Law  480  by  reference,  to  make 
fibers  such  as  cotton  eligible  as  well  as 
food  for  relief  programs  in  t^e  United 
States  and  abroad.  | 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  thp  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecobd.  as 
follows :  1 

8.3223  I 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  TYade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  ht  1954,  ai 
amended  I 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  sectldn  103  (b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  parried  out 
under  this  title  during  the  perfcd  ending 
June  30,  1958,  which,  together  ^th  trans- 
actions heretofore  carried  out,  will  call  Tor 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to  pubeection 
(a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  ia  excess  of 
$4,500,000,000.  Tranactlons  shall  not  be 
carried  out  under  this  title  during  the  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1958,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1960,  with  respect  to  cdmmoditles 
having  a  total  market  value  In,  excess  of 
$3  bllUon."  I 

Sw.  a  (a)  Section  104  of  siich  act  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  tha  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(h)    thereof  the  loIlQwing:    "and  lor  the 
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of  ptfions  under  tltleU  at  thi 
Information  and  Educational 
of  1048,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  Q.  1446) . 

(b)  Paragraph  (j)  of  sufh  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  For  providing  assistant  to  actlvlUea 
and  projects  authorized  by  (ectlon  203  of 
the  United  States  Informatlcxi  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  oX  194^.  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1448) ."  1 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (J)  [the  foUowlng 
new  paragraphs:  I 

"(k)  For  providing  aawlatanfce,  by  grant  or 
otherwise.  In  the  establlshmeiit  or  expansion 
in  foreign  ooimtries  of  scho^,  colleges,  or 
universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  piirpcse  of  en- 
abling such  educational  Institutions  to  carry 
on  programs  of  vocational,  pttrfesslonal,  sci- 
entific, technological,  or  general  education; 

"(1)  For  providing  a£si8tan«e,  by  grant  or 
otherwise.  In  the  establlshmeot  or  expansion, 
and  in  the  operation,  of  vocatibnal  aducatkuk 
facilities  in  foreign  coxmtries; 

"(m)  For  the  financing  of  •econstructlon. 
rehabilitation,  health,  self-hflp  and  other 
technical  aesistance-type  projects  by  Amer-?. 
lean  voluntary  nonprofit  ageitcles  registered 
with  and  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid; 

"(n)  For  financing  reseordh  projects  in 
foreign  coiutrles  to  find  new  fxses  for  United 
States  agricultural  comimodltias  whereby  con- 
sumption and  use  of  these  ccfenmodlties  can 
be  expanded."  | 

Sic.  3.  Section  109  of  such  ict  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Jime  30.  1958"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  196#." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201  ctf  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "out  of 
its  stocks"  the  words  "or  from  )>rivate  stocks." 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  act;  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks"  the  word*  "or  from  pri- 
vate stocks." 

8bc.  5.  The  first  sentence  oH  section  203  of 
such  act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Not 
more  than  $300  mliUon  (Including  the  Cor- 
poration's investment  in  tho  commodities) 
shall  be  expended  with  respekrt  to  Uansfera 
made  and  other  costs  incurreq  under  this  ti- 
tle prior  to  July  1,  1958,  and  »ot  more  than 
$500  million  (Including  the  Corporation's  in- 
vestment In  the  commodities)  shall  be  ex- 
]>ended  with  respect  to  trausfers  made  or 
costs  Inciured  during  the  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1958.  and  »r>ding  on  June  SO^ 
1960."  I 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  such  let  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1958V  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  196p." 

BBC.  7.  Section  303  of  such  act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  I 

"Sec.  303.  In  addition  to  o^wr  authorized 
methods  and  means  of  disponing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Secretary  is  dlracted 
to  protect  the  funds  and  assefts  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  ex- 
change of  such  agricultural  commodities  for 
(a)  materials  entailing  les*  risk  of  loss 
through  deterioration  or  substantially  leas 
storage  cliarges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or 
equipment  reqvdred  in  conneetlon  with  fcr- 
eign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 
ance programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment 
required  in  substantial  quaitlties  for  off- 
shore construction  programs,  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, to  arrange  and  make,  t|irough  private 
trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchange  or 
to  utUize  the  authority  confeh-ed  on  him  by 
section  4  (h)  of  the  Commo^ty  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  as  am«ided,  to  make 
such  barters  or  exchanges:  Provided.  That 
the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  di- 
rected by  this  section  shall  uot  exceed  tCOO 
million  axmuaUy.  uuless  ap|)roved  by  Um 
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Congress.  The  authorities  contained  in  this 
section  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of 
transacUons,  permit  the  domestic  processing 
of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  do- 
mestic origin  where  the  domestic  processor 
will  agree  to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of 
similar  foreign  material.  Agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 
Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such 
materials,  shall  purchase  such  materials 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inven- 
tories to  the  extent  available  In  fulfillment 
of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  also 
directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him,  farmers'  cooperatives  in 
effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  their  possession  for  strategic  ma- 
terials." 

SBC.  8.  (a)  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "Strategic  and  other  materials" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Materials." 

(b)  Section  206  (b)  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "Strategic  ma- 
terials" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Materials." 

Sic.  9.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "in  the  case  of  food  com- 
modities" in  clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence; 
by  striking  out  the  word  "food"  in  clause  (4) 
of  such  sentence;  by  striking  out  the  word 
"food"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "agrlciUtural  com- 
modities"; and  by  striking  out  the  word 
"food"  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence. 
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AMENDBiIENT    OP    FEDERAL    PROP- 
ERTY      AND       ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OP  1949 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  improve  opportunities  for  small 
busmess  concerns  to  obtain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Government  purchases  and 
contracts,  to  facilitate  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  Creneral 
Services  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration  for  1958. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tuianlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  potat  the  letter  received  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1958,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
explanation  will  be  prtated  in  the 
Record, 

The  bill  (S.  3224)  to  improve  oppor- 
tunities for  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  Government 
purchases  and  contracts,  to  facilitate 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  McClellan  are  as  follows: 
Genebal  Sexvicxs  Adkikistsatiok, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  10, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nocon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Mr.  Peeshjent:  There  is  trans- 
mitted for  consideration  a  draft  bill  "To  im- 
prove opportunities  for  small  business  con- 
cerns to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  contracts,  to  facmtate 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 

An  explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  bill  Is  also  enclosed. 

The  legislative  recommendations  proposed 
in  the  draft  bill  were  developed  by  the  In- 
teragency Task  Force  for  Review  of  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Policies  and  Procedures 
which  was  established  by  me  to  perform  the 
review  of  Government  procurement  policies 
requested  by  the  President  In  accordance 
with  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Small  Business  in  its 
first  progress  report. 

It  U  believed  that  the  draft  bill  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business — to  eliminate 
needless  inconsistencies,  to  simplify,  and  to 
remove  any  Inequities,  in  procurement  pro- 
cedures of  Government  agencies,  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  participation  of  smaU  busi- 
nesses in  work  on  Government  contracts. 

It  Is  impracticable  to  estimate  with  any 
reliability  the  savings,  costs,  and  personal 
service  expenditures  tliat  the  projxtsed  leg- 
islation will  produce. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress. 

The  draft  bill  and  explanation  will  also 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frankun  O.  Floetz, 

Administrator. 

Explanatioh 

Section  1 :  Section  1  of  the  draft  bUl  woTild 
amend  section  302  (a)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  liberalize  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Administrator  to  extend  to  civilian  agencies 
authority  to  use  the  procurement  procedures 
stated  In  title  in  of  the  act.  There  would  be 
deleted  specific  reference  to  two  situations 
where  delegation  Is  now  authorized  ( 1 )  pur- 
chase for  the  use  of  two  or  more  agencies, 
and  (2)  other  cases  where,  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  a  determination, 
delegation  Is  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  terms  of  economy,  efllclency,  or  na- 
tional security. 

Title  in  represents  a  modernized  code  of 
prociirement  procedures.  It  concerns  such 
matters  as  advertising,  negotiation,  small 
business,  antitrust  laws,  covenant  against 
contingent  fees,  cost-plus  and  incentive-type 
contracting,  examination  of  contractors' 
books  and  records,  advance  payments,  and 
labor  standards.  This  code  applies  to  OSA. 
agencies  to  which  GSA  has  delegated  au- 
thority to  use  it  and.  in  a  broader  version,  to 
the  military  departments,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  (NACA)   (10  U.  S.  C,  ch.  137). 

Most  civilian  agencies  follow  the  advertis- 
ing requirements  of  section  3709  and  3710 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.  S.  C.  5.  8)  and 
lack  the  guidance  of  a  code  of  statutory  pro- 
cedures. An  agency  delegated  authority  to 
use  title  ni  only  for  certain  procurements 
must  observe  older  requirements  in  its  other 
procurements,  so  prociirement  may  be  con- 
trolled by  two  different  sets  of  rules  within 
the  same  agency. 

By  virtue  of  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 302  (a) ,  Its  authorization  to  permit  dele- 
gations has  been  narrowly  construed  and 


only  sporadic  and  closely  clrcumscrll>ed 
delegations  have  been  made.  In  the  Interest 
of  promoting  uniformity  and  simplification 
in  procurement  procedures  \ised  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  section  1  would  liberalize  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  permit  use 
of  title  III.  His  discretion  would  remain  un- 
impaired with  respect  to  granting  or  with- 
drawing such  delegations  and  authority  to 
make  determinations  so  to  delegate  would 
remain  tightly  limited  (section  307  (b);  41 
U.  8.  C.  257  (b)).  Present  exemption  of 
agencies  from  section  3709,  Revised  Statutes 
would  continue  (section  6  of  the  draft  blU). 

The  Administrator  could  develop  uni- 
formity in  agency  proctirement  procedures 
if  section  1  were  enacted  by  prescribing  uni- 
form conditions  for  exercise  of  the  delegated 
authority,  pursuant  to  section  302  (a)  or 
section  205  (c)  of  the  act  (40  U.  S.  C.  486 
(c) ),  With  the  growth  of  uniformity,  codi- 
fication and  accessibility  of  agency  procvire- 
ment  procedures  would  be  assisted. 

Extension  of  the  procurement  procedures 
of  title  in  to  all  Government  agencies  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Senate  (Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  (S.  Rept.  No.  1263, 
81st  Cong.,  p.  11   (1950)). 

Section  2 :  Section  2  of  the  draft  bm  would 
amend  section  302  (c)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  enlarge  authority  of  civilian  agencies  to 
procure  In  two  areas  by  negotiation  methods. 

Section  2  (a)  wotUd  increase  from  $1,000 
to  $2,500  the  maximum  amoiuit  of  smaU  pro- 
curements which  GSA  may  make  by  negotia- 
tion methods,  and  abrogate  power  of  the 
Administrator  to  authorize  a  $1,000  limit  for 
agencies  prociulng  for  the  use  of  two  or  more 
agencies 

The  military  departments.  Coast  Guard, 
and  NACA  likewise  have  a  limit  of  $1,000  on 
the  negotiation  of  smaU  procurements  (10 
U.  S.  C.  2304  (a)  (3)).  Other  agencies  are 
subject  to  a  $500  limit  for  small  procure- 
ments, apart  from  a  relatively  few  agencies 
which  have  received  exemption  from  the  ad- 
vertising requirements  of  section  3709,  Re- 
vised Statutes,  or  have  other  special  negotia- 
tion authority  (as,  for  example.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  under  60  U.  S.  C.  403c). 

SecUon  2  (a),  together  with  section  8  and 
section  9  (a)  of  the  draft  bUl.  would  estab- 
lish a  imlform  $2,500  small  procurement  limit 
for  all  Government  agencies,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial. 

Negotiated  procurement  contemplates  suit- 
able competition.  In  some  Instances  greater 
competition  may  be  engendered  than  by 
formal  advertising,  as  where  paperwork  costs 
or  lack  of  understanding  of  formal  bid  pro- 
cedures may  deter  prospective  contractors, 
particularly  small  business  concerns,  from 
submitting  bids  on  small  dollar  amount  pro- 
curements. Increased  competition  and  lower 
prices  would  flow  from  the  simplification, 
speed,  and  similarity  to  commercial  practice 
regulated  negotiation  of  small  procurements 
would  provide.  Administrative  savings  to 
the  Government  also  would  result  from  the 
lesser  cost  In  such  cases  of  negotiated  pro- 
curements as  compared  with  formally  ad- 
vertised procurements. 

A  uniform  maximum  amoimt  for  small 
procurements  by  Government  agencies,  based 
on  the  changed  economic  value  of  the  doUar, 
and  their  negotiation  under  uniform  execu- 
tive agency  procedures  developed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  reduce  inconsistencies 
and  complexities  In  such  procurements,  bene- 
fitting both  business  and  the  Ooverrmient. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Comptroller  General  have  recom- 
mended this  Increase  of  $1,000  to  $2,500  for 
the  military  departments.  Coast  Guard,  and 
NACA.  "While  under  review,  we  concluded 
that  the  limitation  of  $1,000  in  section  2  (c) 
(3)  [now  10  U.  S.  C.  2304  (a)  (3) )  was  ham- 
pering economical  procurement.  The  Comp- 
troller General  agrees  with  us.  He  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  limit  of  $2,500  In 
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single  pnrebaaes  m>tad  be  a  more  realistlo 
limitation.  In  the  current  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, tban  would  a  limitation  of  $14)00.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  paperwork  In- 
volved In  a  procuronent  Is  the  same  whether 
It  be  for  $1,000  purchase  or  one  for  many 
thousands  of  dollars."  (H.  Bept.  No.  1688. 
84th  Cong.,  p.  4  (1958).) 

The  Hoiise  of  Representatives  passed  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8710)  containing  this  recommen- 
dation (loa  CJong.  Rec.  2918  (1956)).  No 
action  on  it  occurred  in  the  Senate. 

In  AprU  1957,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  In- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $2,500  the  amount  of 
small  procurements  which  municipalities 
may  make  without  public  advertisement 
(ch.  30,  Public  Laws  1957,  amending  New 
Jersey  Statutes  Annotated,  40:50-1). 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  draft  bUl  would  re- 
number certain  paragraphs  of  section  302 
(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  "Itie  effect  would 
be  to  make  comparable  the  first  13  items  con- 
tained In  this  section  with  those  contained  In 
10  U.  S.  C.  2304  (a) ,  from  which,  as  originally 
enacted  In  1948,  they  were  derived. 

Section  a  (c)  of  the  draft  bUl  would  amend 
section  302  (c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize G8A  (and  agencies  to  which  it  may 
delegate  similar  authority)  to  i>roc\ire  by 
negotiation  methods  perishable  and  non- 
perishable  subsistence  supplies. 

The  military  departments.  Coast  Guard, 
and  NACA  have  explicit  authority  to  procvire 
perishable  subsistence  supplies  by  negotiation 
(10  U.  S.  C.  2304  (a)  (9)).  Other  agencies 
lack  this  express  authority  but  frequently  re- 
sort to  such  negotiated  procurements  in  ap- 
propriate circumstances  under  the  "public 
exigency"  authorizations  of  section  3709.  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  section  302  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  The  proposed  amendment  gives 
explicit  recognition  to  the  availablUty  of 
negotiation  procedures  for  such  proctirements 
and  harmonizes  the  authority  of  Government 
agencies  in  this  respect. 

Section  2(c),  together  with  section  9  (b)  of 
the  draft  bill,  would  also  authorize  negotia- 
tion procedures  in  the  prociu-ement  by  agen- 
cies of  nonperishable  subsistence  supplies. 
The  need  for  such  authority  was  stated  In  a 
report  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee: 

change  In  the  marketing  system  for  nonper- 
ishable substances,  such  as  canned  goods. 
The  introduction  into  the  market  of  frozen 
foods  and  other  methods  of  packaging  and 
marketing  has  changed  the  requirements 
and  placed  military  procurement  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  this  competitive  field.  To  per- 
mit abandonment  of  the  strict  form  of  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding  in  the  field  of 
nonperishable  substances,  such  as  the  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Army  has  shown, 
will  in  fact  result  in  a  broader  base  and  a 
better  system  of  procurement  than  could 
otherwise  be  done.  The  sea.sonai  packs  and 
the  difference  in  packing  for  military  use. 
require  that  decisions  be  made  while  crops 
are  still  in  the  field.  That  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  the  flexibility  of  decision  al- 
lowed in  this  exception.  In  no  sense  Is  com- 
petition avoided  because  food  prices  and 
demands  are  public  knowledge  and  posted  at 
market  centers."  (H.  Rept.  No.  1688.  84th 
Cong.,  p.  5  (1956).) 

A  bill  (H.  B.  8710)  to  carry  out  this  view 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  by 
authorizing  negotiated  procurement  of  non- 
perishable  subsis^ance  supplies  by  the  mili- 
tary departments.  Coast  Guard,  and  NACA 
was  passed  by  the  House  (102  Cong.  Rec 
2918  (1956)).  but  was  not  acted  on  in  the 
Senate. 

Subetantlal  purchases  of  nonperishable  (a* 
well  as  perishable)  subsistence  supplies  are 
made  by  civilian  agencies  for  hospitals,  pris- 
ons, and  other  institutions.  Authority  to 
tise   competitive  negotiation  procedvu'es  In 
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BQch  procurements  would  be  praluable  to 
these  agencies,  as  well  as  to  the!  military  de- 
partments. Coast  Guard,  and  NACA.  Exten- 
sion of  such  authority  to  the  mlllan  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  to  the  military  services,  would 
reduce  differences  in  procurement  procedures 
among  the  agencies  and  woul<|  permit  de- 
velopment of  uniform  regulations  lor  the 
exercise  of  the  authority.  T 

rection  3:  Section  3  would  retuunber  cer- 
tain paragraphs  cited  In  sectioi  302  (e)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  A<%nlnlstratlve 
Services  Act  of  1949  because  of  the  renum- 
bering would  be  occasioned  brf  section  2 
(b)  of  the  draft  bill.  i 

Section  4:  Section  4  of  thl  draft  bill 
woxild  amend  secUon  305  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  civillau 
agencies  to  make  advance  and  progress  pay- 
ments. (Sec.  10  would  provide  similar  au- 
thority for  the  military  departments.  Coast 
Guard,  and  NACA.  Section  5  (b)  and  sec- 
tion 12  wotUd  permit  Increased  delegability 
In  the  agencies  of  determinations  to  make 
advance  payments.)  ] 

Proposed  section  305  (a)  (1)1  would  au- 
thorize making  advance  payment*  (and 
other  payments)  for  advertised  Contracts,  as 
well  as  for  negotiated  contracts.)  The  pres- 
ent section  305  (a)  limits  advance  payments 
to  negotiated  contracts.  Undet  emergency 
legislation,  such  as  the  First  War  Powers  Act 
1941  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  611).  and  the  Defens^ 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.  S.  C.  App. 
2061ff ) ,  advance  payments  may  be  made  for 
either  kind  of  contract. 

A  tremendous  volume  of  Govei  nment  pro- 
cxu-ement  occurs  through  adv4rti8ed  pro- 
cedures. Many  small-business  cbncerns,  re- 
search laboratories,  and  educational  Insti- 
tutiona  would  be  tinable  to  pferform  im- 
portant production  or  research  ^d  develop- 
ment work  for  the  Government  Without  the 
financial  assistance  advance  payments  pro- 
vide. Advance  payments  have  demonstrated 
their  value  in  achieving  difflciit  procure- 
ments and  should  be  available,  junder  suit- 
able administrative  regulationsPregardless 
of  the  procedure  used  In  letting  the  contract. 
Propoeed  section  305  (a)  (2)  wtuld  permit 
In  advertised  procurements  limit(ng  advance 
payments  and  progress  payments  to  small- 
business  concerns.  Without  such  statutory 
sanction  the  same  payment  tentis  must  l>e 
offered  in  advertised  procuremfnts  to  all 
bidders,  regardless  of  their  fiiancial  re- 
sources (Comp.  Gen.  B-133956,  October  22 
1957).  The  section  will  thus  frovide  au- 
thority to  agencies,  as  in  negotiated  pro- 
curements, to  offer  such  payiients  only 
where  needed. 

Proposed  section  305  (b)  would  restrict 
payments  under  a  contract  to  ;he  unpaid 
contract  price.  A  first  payment  I  may  be  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  the  '  maximum 
amount  of  the  contract  price,  j^ch  follow- 
ing payment  may  not  exceed  th*  then  un- 
paid balance  of  the  contract  pricei  This  sec- 
tion applies  to  all  contract  payments  the 
restriction  on  advance  paymeri  amounts 
presently  stated  in  section  305  (^). 

Proposed  section  305  (c)  restates  in  some- 
what changed  and  simplified  for|n  the  con 
ditions  specified  in  present  sec 
making  advance  payments.     It 
plated  that  uniform  governmen 
tlon  will '  be  developed  to  guide 
of    the    proposed    advance    pa 

progress  payment)   authority.    \     

quate  Bec\uity  and  the  public  iiterest  will 
be  considered,  and  appropriate  st^dards  will 
be  prescribed  to  assure  that  advance  pay- 
ments (and  progress  payments)  are  made 
available  only  to  the  proper  efitent  that 
the  procurement  program  may  rebulre. 

Section  5:  Section  5  would  amend  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Property  an^  Admlnla- 
teative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  effect  certain 
renumbering  and  Increase  dele^bility  of 
determinations  to  make  advancefpaymenta. 
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Sectlon  5  (s)  wotdd  re^umba*  the  cited 
p«tragn4>hs  of  section  302  |(e)  In  the  light 
of  the  reniunbertng  sectldii  a  (b)  of  the 
draft  bill  wotild  occasion,      i 

Section  B  <b)  would  rHnove  the  non- 
delegability of  determinations  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  now  Included  in  section 
307  (b).  Such  determinatlions  will  then  be 
governed  by  section  807  |(a).  which  au- 
thorizes the  agency  heacA  In  his  discre- 
tion and  subject  to  his  dtectlon.  to  dele- 
gate his  power  to  make  $\jch  delegations 
(among  others)  to  other  officers  of  the 
agency.  The  propoeed  action  will  increase 
the  flexibility  of  the  advanice  pasrment  pro- 
cedm-e  and.  together  witb(  secUons  4,  10, 
and  12  of  the  draft  bill.  Will  Improve  and 
facilitate  the  program.  I 

Section  6  (c)  would  ren^ber  the  refer- 
ences to  section  305  (a)  in  the  light  of  the 
reniunbertng  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
section  4  of  the  draft  bill,     i 

Section  6:  Section  8  |s  technical.  It 
would  amend  section  310  (tt)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  agencies  authorized  to 
observe  in  procurement  the  advertising  and 
negotiation  procedvu^s  of  iitle  III  of  that 
act  need  not  observe  the  kindred  require- 
ments of  section  3709,  Revised  statutes. 
Existing  exemptions  from  ^e  applicability 
of  section  3709,  revised  staltutes,  are  auto- 
matically transferred  and  preserved. 

Section  7:  Section  7  would  further  amend 
section  214  of  the  Small  Bujdness  Act  of  1953 
(15  U.  S.  C.  643)  to  clarify  administration  of 
the  small  Inislnes  set-aside  program  under 
that  act  and  to  proride  expressly  that  the 
program  may  seek  to  asstue  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Government  ptocurements  are 
placed  with  small  business.  ' 

The  Congressional  policy  I  to  assure  such 
fair  proportion  has  been  stated  in  several 
acts,  including  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1947,  as  revised  110  U.  S.  C.  2301) 
and  the  Federal  Proptrty  ind  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (|41  U.  S.  C.  252 
(b) ) .  Satisfaction  of  the  pdlicy  may  be  pro- 
moted through  operation  ^f  the  set-aside 
program  Jointly  by  the  8m$ll  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  procutement  agencies. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  such 
Joint  determinations  to  set-aside  procure- 
ments for  small-business  co|icerns  may,  for 
suitable  administration,  be  made  on  an  In- 
dividual contract  or  a  class  df  contract  basis 
(compare  41  U.  S.  C.  257  (a)  )r 

Section  8:  Section  8  woulH  Increase  from 
$500  to  $2,500  the  small-purthase  limitation 
contained  in  section  3709,  Fteyiaed  Statutes, 
for  the  reasons  stated  In  the  explanation  of 
section  a  (a)  (1)  of  the  draft  bUL 

Section  9:  Section  9  would  Increase  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500  the  small -purchase  Umltation 
applicable  to  the  military  departments.  Coast 
Guard,  and  NACA  and  authorize  their  nego- 
tiated procurement  of  nonperishable  sub- 
sistence supplies,  for  the  refasons  stated  In 
the  explanation  of  section  2  ja)  (1)  and  sec- 
tion 2  (c)  of  the  draft  bill.      I 

Section  10:  Section  10  wov^d  facilitate  ad- 
vance pa3rment  and  progress  payment  pro- 
cedures of  the  military  departments.  Coast 
Guard,  and  NACA,  for  the  reasons  stated  In 
the  explanation  of  section  4  df  the  draft  bilL 
Section  11:  Section  11  woild  renumber  a 
reference  to  section  2307  (h)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  In  the  Bght  of  the  re- 
numbering which  section  lb  of  the  draft 
bin  would  occasion.  T 

Section  12:  Section  12  4ould  authorize 
delegation  of  determination^  to  make  ad- 
vance payments  within  the  iMntary  depart- 
ments. Coast  Guard,  and  NacA.  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  explanation  of  section 
5  (b)  of  the  draft  bill.  ' 

Section  13:  Section  13  would  amend  the 
Copeland  (antiklckback)  A;t  to  simplify 
the  filing  of  payroll  Informat  Ion  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  In  connection  with 
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construction  contr«rt«  BMde  or  financed  by  By  a  rate  of  2  to  1,  those  who  expressed  an  Ame«  has  written  to  me     Th«*fnr*  lUr 

the  Oovemment.  opinion  on  the  issue  In  the  latest  instltnte  223^2??  T.5f?«J2J?I'    '^^^^'O'*' }*»; 

Section  18  (a)  wo«ld  authorize  theh-  fw-  survey  say  that  the  1949  Uw  which  creat^  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

nlshlng  a  statement  of  wages  paid  employees  the   Department   at   Defense   has   thus   far  ^^"   -^O*®*'    letter    and    also    an    article 

during  the  preceding  week  instead  of  a  sworn  been  ineffective.  from  one  of  the  Bridgeport  newspapers 

affidavit  with  respect  thereto.     Removal   of  As   reasons   for  their  dissatisfaction   with  be  printed  at  this  IX>int  in  the  RSCOSS, 

the  statutory  requirement  for  the  affidavit  the  present  military  setup,  voters  cite  most  •«  a  port  of  my  remarks. 

will    permit    slmplilleatlon    of   enforcement  often  the  struggles  between  Army.  Navy,  and  There  being  DO  objection,  the  letter 

^l^n^ia  rt.>  wm,!^  .r«i,  tK ^-.^  ^  ^^  *""  *^°  "  '^*°*  ^  produce  which  and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

Section  18  (b)  woult*  apply  the  provisions  missile.  |_  ^.w^  t>w/-»bt»    a<-  tr<\\nm,t,                t"^»^va%i 

and   penalties   of  section    1001   of   title   18,  In  thetr  opinion,  this  Interservlce  rivalry  xhcokd.  as  louows. 

United  States  Code  to  the  filing  of  these  U  a  key  factor  behind  our  present  position  BanxaEPoar,  Comn..  February  3,  195S. 

statements.    Hence,   the   criminal   law   will  In  the  missiles  race  with  Russia.  Senator  Paiscorr  Bush. 

app'.y  to  false  statements  as  it  doee  to  false  Even  those  who  feel  that  the  present  law  Senate  Office  Building, 

affidavits.    The    antl-klckback    provision    of  has    worked   In    cutting   down    rivalry   and  Washington,  D.C. 

the  Copeland  Act  will  continue  to  be   pro-  competition,  between  branches  of  the  armed  !>"*»  Sekatob  Bush:   An  occiurence  hap- 

tected  by  the  criminal  law  (18  U.  8.  C.  874).  service  often  volunteer  the  comment-  pened  in  our  city  last  week  that  I  feel  should 

__^^^^^^^  "At  least.  It's  better  than  it  was  before."  °°i  ^°  "i^noticed. 

—••^^^'•^—  As  military  authorities  debated  the  pros  °°  much  is  written.  pubUcized   and   dl- 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESEIfrED  »nd  cons  of  a  truly  unified  mUltary  com-  8^t«l  about  Juvenile  delinquency  that  when 

Th»  ft<w.».«*^t-o  ftf  ♦*.-  a^^^t^  ~.,^,*>>«  *^»<*'  institute  opinion  reporters  were  asking  «■  true  act  of  teen-age  courage  happen*,  it  U 

The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reported  a  sample  of  united  Stetes  civilian  ad^  "^«  *«P^c  of  discussion  for  a  brief  moment 

that  on  today,  February  4,  1958,  he  pre-  this  question  about  the  existing  program  "^  ^"^^  overshadowed  and  forgotten  In  the 

sented  to  the  President  of  the  United  "A  few  years  ago.  Congress  passed  a  law  ^^^^  *^y*  lieadlines.   "Teen-Ager  Murders, 

States  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  1408)  to  pro-  which  it  believed  would  cut  out  much  of  steals,  etc." 

vide    allowances    for    transportation    of  *^e    rivalry    and    competiUon    between    tne  ^'  **  ^*  *<^  °'  Juvenile  delinquency  and 

house   trailers    to   civilian    employees    of  ^^^y-  *'*'7.  and  Air  Force.     E>o  you  think  *^*  Juvenile  heroism  tnat  people  remember. 

the  United  States  who  are  trai^ferred  "^  ^•"'  ^"  worked  well,  or  not?'  *w     ^^**-  °**^  ^*  ^^^^  °^  *«^'  *^"^  °** 

f!r„^\^rrm^7r,  .♦  Y,       *        transferred  ,j^             nationwide:  thought  of  personal  danger  or  injury  rescued 

from  one  Official  staUon  to  another.  ove  nauonwuie.                     ^^^^^^  a  small  boy  from  a  frozenlake  m  sero  tem- 

^^— ^^—                            Yes,  has  worked , ao  P"»<^^«- 

ADUKESbEfa.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES,     j^jq  oplnlan 88  ^o"'^*-   "teraUy   talked  thl»  child   Into  not 

ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD  .                          ~  panicking   which   would   certainly,   had   he 

/-«„  ,..w,„-^f ^K                                           *  Analysis   of  the   results   reveals   that   the  panicked,  have  meant  l>oth  their  Uvea.  Into 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  greatest  dtssatlsfactlon  with  the  existing  a  successful  rescue, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were  military  setup  comes  from  college-trained  with  presence  of  mind.  Bemle  removed 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao,  as  persons — a  group  which  would  natiu^Ily  be  his  coat,  shirt  and  shoes  and  slid  into  the 
follows:  better  Informed  about  the  current  organl-  waters  of  a  froeen  lake:  (this  particular  see- 
By  Mr  MORSE-  »tion  of  the  Pentagon.  tlon  of  the  lake  remained  open  because  a 
Article  entlUed  "Cur  Surplus  Food-  Bane  "*  **  ^*  ^^  °°  **^*  '*™*  among  college  family  of  ducks  who  preferred  to  stay  north 
or  Biessingr'  written  by  Senator  Pbooucibs  P«"on«:  for  the  winter  had  to  swim  around  and 
and  published  In  Presbyterian  Life.  "^  wcmiked  w«ll»  aroimd  for  survival);  swam  out  to  the  boy. 

College  little  Kenneth  Sweeny,  7  years  old.  buoyed 

^— ^^^^^"^— —  "                                                Percent  ^^™  "P«  t.alked  to  him,  and  brought  him  to 

GREATER  UNIFICATION  OP  THE         ^^'  ^" 8  *^®  ***^  °f  **>«  '«*  where  waiting  hands  and 

AT>»«vT<k  T>r^»r^r.                            No.  has  not 68  ''*™»lng  blankets  Iwought  the  life  b«*  Into 

AKMISU  r\JkiL,h.S                            No    opinion 24  *^*™- 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President,  on  yester-  Defense  8ec«t.[;^'NeiriCc'^"tiiii'past  bite  ".^iiJJSS^rSfie^n.?.*^ 

day  I  introduced  a  bill  to  Implement  the  week  n.^«l  8  SLry  men  ^,  civiiLn.  JS?  f:^2  n^^^  ^hioiS^fhe'r  S^ 

findings  and  recommendations  of  the  so-  to  help  him  with  studies  for  reorganization  it  was  something  that  he  saw  needed  dolus 

called  Rockefeller  fund  report     The  bill  *^   t*^  Pentagon,   which   had  been  recom-  immediately— so  did  It 

calls  for  unification  of  command  and  a  !?*?***?♦».'''«'?*'''*'"*    Eisenhower   in    his  l  feel,  as  do  most  people,  that  recognition 

simplification  of  processes  in  the  Depart-  Union  message.  be  given  to  Bernard  in  the  name  of  all  un- 

ment  of  Defense  *  °'  ****  appointees.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  heralded  teen-age  acts  of  courage.    Thl«  boy 

One  of  the  obiectinrut  which  has  h#im  *»*«*«»  »*^o°- Government  committee  which  exemplifies    the    majority    of    teen-agers    la 

^r^  *  \     f  yj         I^J^.         ™*?®«°  advocated  recenUy— in  the  RockefeUer  re-  our   country,   their   fine   sensibilities    theli 

raised  to  legislation  of  this  type  has  been  port-that  a  single  chief  of  staff  replace  the  understandl^  ^TthT  InSS  gJo^ 

tnat   the   people   do  not  want  to   see   a  present  Joint  chiefs  of  stair.  man  toward  man  and  certainly  their  promise 

Stronger  or  more  unified  military  com-  trNinzD  combiand  appkaus  to  public  °^  "^  future  generation  of  adults  that  ws 

mand.    Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is  t^,  ko.i,.  irt«.o  ^f  -  .  ^.a^        .          ..  must  depend  on. 

not  so.    in  that  connection,  Mr.  Presi-  o^tJ^Tu  ^JnS  'SS^to'^'S^'^^S  Befn^'t.^r '  ^  *^^^^•^.  ^!7  *°  '^T 

dent,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  finding  by  the  have  appeal  to  the  pubUc   ludalna  bvrom-  ^^"^"^  *^*'  ^*  recognize  his  line  act  of 

so-called  Gallup  poU.     BecauseTt  iows  menU^J^rd^l^  ^  .Jve^^I^y  f^l  «>J^^^«  °"^'  than  a  pat  on  the  head,  and 

that  at  the  present  time  the  public  feels  to*t  "o  long  as  there  are  three  separate  serv-         ,.^  „.  '  ■;  ,1..^,  , .    ♦     v. 

that      the      military      unification      law.  ic«J.  under  any  guise,  rivalry  l.  InevlUble  pie^^eTm  and  ^o  Ws  pJ°^u    ^v'SSJ 

namely,   the  National   Security   Act   of  "^l,"^*  ""^.^'r  **  "^  ^^^  solution.  S^kLfWd  to^«u  ^^^^  S?  JS^ 

1947,  Is  not  effective,  and  because  the  taS'LSS^n  oro^ai' welf  iTto'^e?^;  '"  ^  x^^e  aJ^^ty  tow^^ii^S 

public  agrees  with  the  President's  caU  SS  ^^e^lSe^^^^e^e  iationat  i^  "^  ^"^  ^^^'^  "^  "*  P~^  -  «^' 

for  reorganization  of  the  Pentegon.  I  i^y  ^ubiisSJe^  w^'r^rlSe^  Li  ^'-  »^'^^*^^'  "^  ^"'^^ 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  GaUup  partment  of  National  Defense  and  the  De-  '      ^"      °™  '^"- 

poll  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  body  partments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ^"^  *"*^'  Jonn. 

of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  ^^^e  reduced  from  Cabinet  to  departmental , .  **^'   ^.*^'^   °-   ^■■"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article    ""^            t^esuieut,Wiaiam8.John»>nPTA, 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^"^^^~^^ 

"  '°"°^*-  HEROISM  OF  BERNARD  DIETZ  ^.J^"  ^^  ^^  ,^'^*".'* 

PoELic  Sats  Pa»n,T  Mu^taet  Uni«atioii  m-    bDSH.     Mr    Pr^iri^nt    T  hnld  In  ^^          "^  Kowalskl.  Fairfield  Prep) 

Law   Nor  Effsctivb-A.   Int«rs«vic.  Hi-  rJrl:^^^^tfrf^'l^?^^!^  "    **°**    '^    "****    that    one    gets    th« 

VALET  Goes  Ow.  Public  Agrkes  With  Iks  om  ^  °*"°  *  letter  from  Mrs.  Walter  O.  chance   to    Interview    a   real    hero.    Bcmle 

PxMTAGON  Reorganizatiok  Ames,  prcsident  of  the  William  S.  John-  DIeta.  a  sopbocnors  at  Fairfield  Prep,  turn 

(Bv  oeorp^  OftiiTTT^  ****    Parcot-Tcachers    Association,    In  »»«i  in  «>•  «»««■  '<»  t^^  heroic  rescns  at 

loy  »jeorgeoauupj  BrldgCDort    Conn      Her  lett«-  dpsrHhM  Lake  Forest  on  January  88. 

P«»cirroii,  N.  J..  January  2S.^-The  Aznsri-  li:     t^Jl_   iL  ^^Jun.     aer  iet;i«r  oescnoes  _,,^^,^  «--,_«w  nj_    i_  tm^i,  «^  ,..^,.,. 

M-'.,s^.-^\™w'^ri:  ^feTLS^r..^,^^  2^Lr:^^iHJ^3 

T«  *!^*  «*»8»n»»«on.  Who  just  recenUy  rescued  a  small  boy  c»i^U»  help.    He  looSd  STthTSaS; 

In  their  opinion,  the  existing  mfiltary  unl-  from  a  frozen  lake,  in  zero  temperature.  and«w  tbe  boys  nmnlng  about  panSe. 

neatlon  program,  m  effect  for  nearly  a  dec-  Bernard  Dietz'  act  of  herotem  is  very  .trtcken.     He  saw  another  boy  flaAttnTta 

aae  now.  leaves  Bomethlng  to  be  desired.  weU  described  in  the  letter  which  Mrs.  ttoe  water  out  at  reach.    Be  ran  trnXMloT 
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•aw  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  boy  out 
of  the  water  was  to  go  In  hlmseU.  He  took 
off  hla  Bhlrt  and  ahoes,  lowered  himself  into 
the  water,  and  brought  the  boy  onto  the 
Ice.  Two  days  later  a  Junior  Poet  reporter 
interviewed  the  Diets  boy  at  his  home. 

Question.  Could  jrou  name  anything  that 
might  have  prepared  you  to  meet  such  an 
emergency  without  panicking? 

Answer.  Two  years  ago  I  took  a  Red  Ctobb 
life-saving,  water-safety  course  which  my 
father  introduced  to  Lake  Forest.  I  com- 
pleted the  coinrse  but  was  never  able  to  take 
the  final  test  becaiise  of  a  perforated  ear 
drtun.  When  I  saw  the  boy  In  the  water 
I  knew  what  I  had  to  do. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  your 
rescue  now? 

Answer.  I  certainly  don't  feel  like  a  hero; 
but  I  am  very  glad  that  I  was  able  to  save 
somebody's  life.  Everything  has  been  hap- 
pening so  fast  since  Thursday  that  I  feel 
like  I'm  in  a  daze.  Swimming  around  in  that 
cold  water  has  helped  me  to  get  a  cold. 

Question.  How  do  you  spend  your  spare 
time? 

Answer.  School  takes  up  most  of  it.  Right 
now  we  have  mid-term  exams  at  Prep.  Or- 
dinarily I  spend  four  hours  a  day  doing 
homework. 

Question.  Pour  hours  of  homework  doesnt 
seem  to  leave  time  for  much  else  besides 
homework.    What  about  girls? 

Answer.  My  hobby  Is  photography.  I  have 
a  darkroom  of  my  own  at  home.  I  belong 
to  the  production  department  of  the  Dra- 
matics club  at  Prep. 


DAIRY  STABrLIZATION  PLAN   PRO- 
POSED BY  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 
AND   THE   NATIONAL  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS' FEDERATION 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr,    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  me  on  the 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THK    SCLr-HKLF    DAIKT    STABn.IZ.\TION    Plam 

(Statement  by  Senator  Pkoxmibx) 
I  am  a  cosponsor  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphbet]  and  my 
senior  colleague  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Wu.et| 
of  8.  3125,  a  bill  to  enact  the  daliy  stabiliza- 
tion plan  proposed  by  the  National  Grange 
and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion. I  have  cosponsored  this  bill  because 
I  share  the  concern  of  my  colieagues  that 
every  constructive  proposal  for  a  long-range 
program  to  improve  and  protect  the  incomes 
of  dairy  producers  should  be  laid  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
its  consideration. 

I  warmly  commend  the  National  Orange 
and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion for  their  work  in  drafting  this  excellent 
proposal.  I  commend  them  also  for  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  undertaken  this 
work — a  spirit  of  compromise,  tolerance,  and 
genuine  determination  to  arrive  at  a  broad 
area  of  agreement  with  other  groups  who 
share  our  interest  in  improving  the  protec- 
tion for  dairy  producers  and  all  family 
farmers. 

The  dairy  stabilization  bill  proposed  by 
the  Grange  and  Milk  Producers,  and  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  is  very  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  dairy  products  marketing  pro- 
vision in  S.  2952,  the  comprehensive  all- 
commodity  self-flnanclng  farm  bill  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  9.  I 
beUeve  that  the  principles  which  my  Mil 
and  the  dairy  stabilization  bill  ^ave  in 
common,  absolutely  must  be  recognized  In 
any  program  if  It  is  to  succeed.  Both  of 
these  bills — ^the  dairy  stabilization  bill  and 
the  dairy  marketing  plan  provided  for  in  my 


earlier  bill — ^would  protect  and  Improve  the 
Incomes  of  dairy  farmers  witho\4  exorbltuit 
drains  on  the  United  States  Trensiur. 

The  two  main  differences  between  my  bill 
and  the  dairy  Btabllizatlon  bill  are: 

First,  compliance  by  farmers  ^ith  my  bill 
wo\ild  be  voluntary,  whereas  compliance 
under  the  dairy  stabilization  bill  would 
be  compulsory  tf  producers  have  approved  of 
the  program  in  a  referendum. 

Dnder  the  terms  of  my  bill,  dairy  pro- 
ducers who  do  not  wish  to  comply  with 
marketing  quotas  would  be  frefe  to  ignore 
them.  They  would  thereby  sa«rlflce  their 
right  to  parity  income  deflclencf  payments, 
but  no  penalty  would  be  ImpoeecL  upon  them 
for  producing  milk  in  excess  of  t^eir  quotas. 

Under  the  dairy  stabilization  bill,  pro- 
ducers under  certain  clrcvunstatices  would 
be  penalized  for  marketings  la  excess  of 
their  quotas.  T 

I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  d^lry  stabili- 
zation plan  on  this  account.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable 
to  provide  for  penalties  on  marketings  In 
excess  of  marketing  quotas.  I  would  not 
object  to  reasonable  provisions  #f  this  kind 
if  they  are  necessary  to  enact  a  sound  and 
workable  program.  I  do  thln|:,  however, 
that  Incentives  to  comply,  su<:h  as  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill  (S.  2952)  can  do  the 
Job  successfully  of  adjusting  toial  market- 
ings to  demand,  without  requirii  kg  penalties 
for  producers  who  do  not  comp  y. 

If  the  Senate  Agriculture  Comsolttee,  with 
the  advantage  its  members  possess  of  great 
experience  in  farm  legislation,  ^should  feel 
that  a  plan  is  essential  whictt  authorizes 
reasonable  penalties  such  as  ate  provided 
for  in  the  dairy  stabilization  till,  then  I 
will  certainly  give  great  weigl^t  to  their 
Judgment.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  would 
support  such  a  plan  if  it  is  i  ecessary  to 
secure  improvement  and  proteo  ^lon  in  the 
income  of  dairy  producers. 

Second.  S.  2952  provides  for  |  greater  pro- 
tection, in  my  opinion,  for  tho  consumers 
at  times  when  the  genersd  ecoi}omy  is  op- 
erating luider  conditions  of  leak  than  f\ill 
employment.  Under  my  farm  bfll,  the  farm 
program  could  not  be  operated^  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  supply  of  commodities 
in  the  market  below  what  woul4  be  needed 
by  the  Nation  for  fully  adequate  diets  for 
all  Americans  and  for  foreign  cofnmltments. 
In  times  of  full  employment,  the  market 
would  absorb  such  a  supply  at  prices  fair 
to  farmers.  But  when  unemplojrment  is 
high,  many  families  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  would  be  unable  to  buy  all  t  le  milk  and 
other  dairy  commodities  they  ne  ed  for  good 
healthful  diets.  My  bill  would,  t  rst,  provide 
for  producing  sufficient  supplins  to  meet 
these  needs  as  well  as  regular  market  re- 
quirements, and  second,  would  provide  for 
measures  to  enable  the  economy  xo  consume 
its  full  dietary  needs  for  milk}  and  other 
dairy  products.  I 

Under  my  bill,  returns  to  dalri  producers 
would  be  protected  under  all  conditions. 
When  there  is  high  employment,  ny  program 
would  be  self-flnanclng.  Provlsl  ons  for  ad- 
Justing  the  supply  of  milk  to  1  he  demand 
would  accomplish  most  of  the  laisk  of  pro- 
tecting returns  to  farmers.  A  self-flnanclng 
program  of  parity  Income  deficiency  pay- 
men  cs  to  producers  would  accdmpllsh  the 
balance  of  the  Job.  ] 

But  In  periods  when  unemployment  ex- 
ceeds 3  percent  of  the  labor  for^e,  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  cut  marketing^  sufficiently 
to  hold  farmers'  returns  at  tl^  desirable 
level.  My  biU  would  not  permit  any  such 
cut  in  production.  Farmers  woiMd  continue 
to  produce  all  the  milk  that  the  Ilatlon  needs 
for  adequate  diets.  The  prices  that  con- 
sumers would  pay  under  conditlotis  of  severe 
unemployment,  of  course,  would  flecllne,  but 
parity  income  deficiency  payments  to  farmers 
would   protect  their  returns,    linder   these 


conditions,  the  payments  t<)  farmers  would 
constitute  a  subsidy  to  th|e  consumers  of 
the  United  States  to  underwrite  full  con- 
sumption, much  as  the  Wartime  subsidy 
helped  to  supplement  consuitiers'  Incomes  by 
underwriting  part  of  their  f^x>d  bills  to  pre- 
vent runaway  inflation.  1 

Under  conditions  of  severej  unemployment. 
the  self-financing  provisions  of  my  farm  bill 
might  not  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  fully 
compensate  the  Treasiuy  fcf  the  parity  in- 
come deficiency  payments  tojdalry  producers. 
But  it  would  certainly  be  knuch  more  de- 
sirable, In  such  circiunstan^^  to  draw  on 
General  Treasury  funds  to  subsidize  full  con- 
sxmaption,  than  to  compel  farmers  to  reduce 
their  production  and  marketings  below  the 
Nation's  needs  for  adequate  diets. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  will  consider  all  the  proposals 
for  Improved  farm  legislatioa  that  have  been 
placed  before  it.  I  hope  lt[wlU  draw  upon 
the  very  best  featives  of  aU  the  proposals 
that  are  before  it,  and  from  its  members' 
own  great  experience  and  knowledge.  Re- 
gardless of  the  origin  of  t^e  specific  ideas 
that  are  adopted,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  anxious  to  support  the 
very  best  farm  bill  that  Coc|gres8  can  adopt. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  hate  made  my  own 
proposals,  and  I  have  cosponsored  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Grange  and  Milk  Producers 
Federation. 

The  following  resolution  was  received  to- 
day by  me  from  a  very  fine  (grange  organiza- 
tion in  Fond  du  Lac  County  t 

Knowles,  Wis.,  Jahtiary  31.  t95t. 
Senator  Wn.LiAU  PaoxMnx. 
United  States  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.     I 
Dkax  Senatob  PaoxMiax:  "The  Pond  du  Lac 
County   Pomona   Grange,    ^   the   heart   of 
Wisconsin's  dalryland,  has  ^udled  the  self- 
help  or  dairy  stabilization  program  such  as 
the  one  proposed  by  the  National  Grange 
and  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  hereby  wishes  to  register  its  approval. 
We    realize    that   all    fan^    organizations 
must  unite  their  efforts  if  [this  program  is 
to  stand  a  chance   In   Congress,  therefra-e. 
we  want  you  to  Icnow  where  Iwe  stand  on  the 
question.  I 

Because  of  the  Increased  emphasis  on  pre- 
paredness for  defense,  any;  dairy  program 
which  must  depend  upon  ahnual  appropri- 
ations of  Congress  will  stabd  little  ot  no 
chance  of  passage.  [ 

Won't   you   and   your   colleagues   make   a 
concerted  effort  to  win  Congressional  approval 
this  session,  for  the  self-helj 
believe  is  In  the  best  Intere 
farmers  now  and  in  the  futti 
Thanking  you,  we  remaii 
Sincerely  yotirs. 
Fond  du  Lac  Cottutt  : 

LniSLATivs  Coi(MTr:fsK. 
Mrs.  LaVkemk  MAsgnAar, 

Chairman,  Knowle*. 
Robert  C.  Pinkekton,  Brandon. 
Al  J.  Walgenbach,  f  oikd  du  Lao. 
Arnold  Belling,  Rosc'Udale. 
Chester  P.  WnxiAMS,  Fond  du  Lac. 
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plan  which  we 
of  the  dairy 
re? 


)MOHA  GlANOB 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
ther  morning  business? 


Is  there  f  ur- 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex4s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENtr.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caljbe  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Proxmhue  in  the  chair), 
j  ec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


RECENT  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS  OF  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  TALMADGB.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Georgia  are  deeply  sympa- 
thetic with  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  In  the  difflculties  they  are  experi- 
encing in  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
Independence  of  their  public  schools. 

It  Is  a  source  of  concern  to  an  law- 
abiding  citizens  when  there  arises  in 
any  school  anywhere  a  situation  In 
which  the  rights  of  pupils  and  teachers 
are  violated  and  the  preservation  of  or- 
der and  tranquillity  is  jeopardized. 

All  men  and  women  of  conscience  are 
shocked  when  the  public  schools — which 
bear  the  responsibility  of  training  our 
youth  for  good  citizenship — are 
thwarted  In  the  discharge  of  that  re- 
spOTisibillty  by  strife,  friction  and  vio- 
lence. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  ttie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  send  Federal 
troops  to  Bro<*lyn  to  preserve  order  in 
the  public  schools  there  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  did  to  force  a  new  social 
order  upon  the  public  schools  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

The  people  of  Georgia  reject  such  im- 
constitutional  interference  in  purely 
local  affairs  as  a  solution  to  any  prob- 
lem. As  much  as  they  abhor  the  out- 
rages which  have  occurred  in  Brooklyn, 
they  do  not  beUeve  that  wrong  com- 
pounded by  wrong  can  make  right. 

The  people  of  Georgia  are  determined 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  their 
schools  of  such  outbreaks  of  lawlessness 
as  have  transpired  in  Brooklyn.  And, 
left  alone  to  manage  their  own  school 
affairs,  I  am  confident  that  Georgians 
will  see  that  there  will  be  no  rapes,  riots, 
assaults  or  suicides  to  mar  the  good 
name  and  tranquillity  which  our  schools 
now  enjoy. 

I  am  further  confident.  Mr.  President, 
that  left  alone  to  solve  their  difficulties 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  the  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn  also  will  be  able  to  re- 
store order  to  their  schoc^  and  make 
sure  there  is  no  repetition  of  their  pres- 
ent difficulties. 

The  strong  feeling  of  the  citizens  of 
Georgia  against  the  illegal  use  of  Fed- 
eral troops  in  Little  Rock  was  expressed 
in  a  resolution  of  censure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  on  January  21,  1958. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  resolution  be  herewith 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
appropriately  referred  for  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objecttwi.  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Besolution  censuring  the  President  for  can- 
ing out  miUtary  forces  to  enforce  integra- 
tion of  the  races  at  Central  qle^  School  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Wheresis  on  Septeml>er  24,  1957.  by  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  action  unprecedented  in  the 
ahhals  of  history,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  federalized  the  Arlcansas  National 
Guard  and  sent  airborne  storm  troopers  of 
the  United  States  Army  Into  a  sovereign 
State  to  enforce  Integration  of  the  races  at 
bayonet  point  in  the  Central  High  Bchooi 
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of  Littie  Bock,  Ark.,  eontrary  to  the  Preal- 
dent's  positive  statement  never  to  use  troops 
In  enforcing  integration;  and 

Whereas  in  so  doing,  the  President  sacri- 
ficed the  honesty  and  integrity  of  our  high- 
est executive  office  on  an  altar  of  political 
expediency  to  appease  the  NAACP  and  other 
radical,  Communist-sympathlilng  organisa- 
tiODc;  and 

Whereas  such  action  was  illegal,  unconsti- 
tutional, and  void,  as  held  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  Eugene  Cook  in  official  opinion  to  the 
Cjovemor  under  date  of  October  17,  1957, 
In  that: 

(a)  rt  was  In  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, article  IV.  section  4,  declaring  that 
the  United  States  can  Intervene  in  State 
affairs  only  upon  application  of  the  execu- 
tive or  legisUture  thereof; 

(b)  It  was  in  Tiolati<ni  at  the  Poaaa  Com- 
itatue  Act  ( 18  U.  8.  C.  A.,  eec.  1885) . 

(c)  It  was  in  violation  of  other  pn^vlsions 
of  law  limiting  the  use  of  troops  to  enforc- 
ing lavrs  of  the  land,  when  in  truth  and 
fact,  the  decialon  o(  the  Supreme  Court 
sought  to  be  enforced  was  not  the  law  of  the 
land,  but  only  the  law  of  the  case,  as  held  by 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  in  the  case  of  Indiviglio  v 
U.  8.  (26  L.  W.  2227  (October  81,  1957)). 

(d)  It  was  contrary  to  Pederal  statutes  and 
eatabllshed  principles  of  constitutional  law 
that  military  farces  should  not  be  used  in 
enforcing  court  decrees  unUl  civU  authori- 
ties had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
so  do.  when  in  fact  no  United  States  mar- 
shall  had  ever  sought  to  enforce  Federal 
court  decrees  requiring  integration  in  the 
Central  High  School :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  this  general 
assemWy  does  hereby  censure  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  declares  its  most 
emphatic  disapproval  for  this  deUberate  and 
palpable  execuUve  encroachment  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  rescdutlon 
be  dispatched  forthwith  to  the  White  House 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion to  Congress. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President— in 
order  that  the  Senate  might  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  South  on  this  question — that  there 
also  be  printed  herewith  in  the  Record  as 
a  portion  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
the  Associated  Press  entitled,  "Southern 
Papers  Remember  How  "They  Told  Us*." 
as  it  ai^>eared  in  the  February  3,  1958, 
issue  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Wrw     York     School     VtOLEWuc — SoTrrHEEw 
Papeks  Reicembeh  How  "Thet  Told  Us" 

Why  doesnt  President  Eieenhower  send 
Federal  troops  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  to  keep  or- 
der in  the  schools  there  as  be  did  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.? 

Why  aren't  northern  newspapers  playing 
up  the  Brooklyn  violence  the  way  they  would 
if  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  South? 

These  questions  appear  again  and  again  in 
editorials  published  in  southern  newspapers 
printing  details  about  the  rapes,  stabbings, 
and  beatings  In  Brooklyn  schools. 

The  Btortes  themselves  are  receiving  a  wMe 
variety  of  treatment,  depending  on  editorial 
poUcy.  segregatiaa  sentiment,  and  straight 
news  value. 

Papen  in  mtdh  Deep  Sonth  States  as  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina.  AiaKnnr^a  and  liissioaippl 
tend  to  play  developments  on  page  1  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  sharp  editorials.  Bor- 
der State  papers  generally  are  more  moderate 
and  the  editorials  reflect  this  attitude. 


Tbcre  are  exc^;itiODs.  however.  The 
statement  by  BeprcsentaUve  Woxjams.  Dem- 
ocrat, Mississippi,  in  the  House  that  New 
York  City  officials  are  unable  to  cope  with 
violence  in  their  schools  was  given  wide  play 
throughout  the  area.  So  was  the  suicide  of 
OecMTge  Goldfarb,  principal  ot  John  Marg>»«n 
Junior  High  School,  who  leaped  to  his  death 
from  the  roof  of  his  apartment  houce. 

Eisenhower  received  an  indication  of 
southern  sentiment  when  he  visited  Augusta. 
Ga.,  for  golf  over  the  weekend.  It  was  bis 
second  trip  south  since  he  ordered  troops  into 
Little  Bock  last  September  to  enXarce  school 
integration. 

The  day  he  arrived  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
asked  editoriaUy:  "Why  doeant  President 
Klsenhower  send  Federal  troops  to  Brooklyn 
to  keep  order  in  the  schools?  Ot  isn't  the 
situation  there  regarded  as  a  breakdown  of 
law  and  order?  "  The  paper  said  the  editorial 
was  written  before  it  luiew  of  the  President's 
visit. 

In  Little  Bock  itself,  neither  the  Denaocrat 
nor  the  Gazette  commented  editorially  on 
BrocriLlyn.  Both  papers  played  the  story  tn- 
side. 

The  Democrat  carried  front-page  comment 
by  Gov.  Orval  Faubtis  on  Williams'  state- 
mmt.  however.  Faubus  told  newsmen  he 
would  "hate  to  think  what  the  metropoUtan 
press  would  have  done  to  us"  if  the  vlolenoe 
had  happened  in  Little  Bock. 

The  Governor  also  said:  "the  pec^tle  ar« 
not  being  told  one-tenth  of  the  troubla 
about  racial  probleuis  going  on  outside  the 
South." 

The  Ja<^son  (Miss.)  DaUy  Mews  played  tha 
stories  on  page  1  most  of  the  week  and 
said  editorially:  "Obviously  the  civil  rights 
of  teachers  and  the  students  as  weU  are 
being  flagrantly  violated.  •  •  •  WIU  the 
President  be  asked  to  send  in  combat- 
trained  troops  to  enforce  attendance?  We 
wouldn't  bet  on  It."  The  Jackson  Clarion 
Ledger  carried  the  stories  inside  and  did  not 
comment. 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and  Register 
handled  the  stories  on  page  1  or  inside,  de- 
pending on  news  conditions.  The  Register 
said  editorially: 

"In  the  continued  demonstrations  of  fail- 
ure by  local  law  enforcement,  Elaenhower 
would  be  10.000  times  more  Justified  in  order- 
ing Federal  troops  to  Brooklyn  to  rid  the 
schools  of  rapists  and  other  dangerous  thugs 
than  he  was  in  using  troops  to  integrate  a 
Little  Bock  school.  •  •  •  The  American  people 
wUl  remember  more  than  Little  Bock.  Tbey 
will  remember  Brooklyn,  too." 

Both  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 
Post-Herald  gave  the  stories  top  play  as  did 
the  Montgomery  papers.  The  (Montgomery) 
Alabama  Journal  said  editorially:  "It  Is  such 
people  as  these,  who  having  made  a  mess  of 
their  own  schools,  have  the  nerve  to  tall  us 
how  to  nm  ours." 

A  Birmingham  Port-Herald  editorial  said: 
"The  problem  is  grave  indeed,  but  out  of  it, 
let  us  hope,  will  come  a  new  xmderstanding 
of  the  havoc  which  has  been  wrought  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  based  not  on  law  but 
on  the  writings  and  ttxeories  of  an  aUeB 
sociologist." 

Said  the  Birmingham  News:  "Tbt  nawi 
from  New  York  may  make  some  southerners 
feel  that  violence  which  has  accompanied 
racial  difficulties  \n  their  areas  is  relatively 
light." 

The  Charleston  (8.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
used  page  1  stories  on  the  principal's  suicide 
and  New  York  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner^ 
offer  of  police  protection.  Other  Brooklyn 
stories  were  played  inside. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Preas 
used  the  stories  inside  most  of  the  time  with 
a  couple  of  page  1  di^iays.  The  Chat- 
tanooga Times  did  not  conmoent  editorially. 
The  News-Free  Press  said  many  northern 
voices  were  heard  during  the  Little  Rock 
disorders,  "tout  deep  is  ttie  silence  of  those 
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■ame  voloes  today  •■  New  York's  Integrated 
sclioola  are  terrorised  by  a  Tlclousness  auch 
as  Little  Rock  and  most  other  southern 
cities  have  never  experienced." 

The  NashTlUe  Banner  played  the  stories  on 
page  1.  the  Tennessean  Inside.  Tbe  Banner 
said  in  an  editorial:  "The  major  factor  in 
compulsory  integration,  fertilizing  lawless- 
ness. •  •  •  The  South  sympathisses.  It  has 
escaped  these  ravages  this  far  because  it  had 
the  good  sense  long  ago  to  sbun  contributory 
circumstanoes." 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  displayed 
the  stories  prominently  most  of  the  week. 
The  Times-Dispatch  carried  them  inside. 
The  Times-Dispatch  said  editorially: 

"Tou  get  iiardly  an  inkling  from  the  New 
York  press  that  the  wave  of  terrorism  in  the 
schools  is  largely  carried  on  by  Negro  pupils. 
The  papers  in  Ootham  refer  regularly  to 
teen-agers'  without  reference  to  the  race  at 
those  concerned  Id  the  brutalities,  sluggitigs 
and  rapes.  Fortunately,  the  Associated  Press 
is  sending  the  facts  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try." . 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  used  WnxuMS' 
statement  to  the  House  on  page  1  but  did 
not  conunent  editorially.  The  Atlanta  Joiir- 
nal  said  in  an  editorial : 

"We  can't  resist  suggesting  that  if  horror 
ruled  any  Georgia  school  system  as  it  rules 
New  York's,  we'd  be  overrun  by  reporters 
looking  for  fresh  incidents  to  deplore  and 
new  horrors  to  explore.  And  naturally  there 
would  be  gravely  pious  editorials  from  New 
York  asking  'What  will  Russia  think  of 
this?'  Being  of  a  States  rights  turn  of  mind 
we're  glad  to  let  New  York  settle  its  own 
problems  in  its  own  way,  though  it  looks  like 
they're  breaking  some  of  the  Ten  Ck>mmand- 
ments  up  there  as  well  as  manmade  laws." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  heard  with  deep  interest  the  views 
of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
eria,  in  his  desire  to  help  us  bear  out 
heavy  burdens  of  disorder  In  the  schools 
of  Brooklyn,  which  is  in  my  home  State. 

I  have  also,  Mr.  President,  been  some- 
what interested  to  read  the  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  many  papers  in 
States  which  persevere  in  resistance  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  against  segregation  in 
their  public-school  systems,  in  the  feel- 
ing that  this  somehow  equates  the  prob- 
lem which  we  find  in  some  of  our  New 
York  City  public  schools  with  theirs. 

I  might  say,  without  wishing  to  be 
Invidious,  that  these  are  crocodile  tears, 
but  nevertheless  the  issues  are  sought 
to  be  equated  one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  would  make 
the  hair  of  many  of  the  people  of  New 
York  stand  up  on  end,  because  I  think  I 
bespeak  their  views,  that  they  see  no  re- 
lationship between  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  effort  to  suppress 
disorder  and  to  deal  with  other  difficul- 
ties involving  the  yoxmg  people  in  our 
pubUc  schools.  I  can  say  that  the  atti- 
tude of  our  people  would  be  very  defi- 
nitely that  they  wished  very  much  the 
attitude  in  Georgia  and  in  other  States 
were  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  mandate  and  the  desire  to 
honor  it.  both  because  it  is  right  in  let- 
ter and  because  it  is  right  in  spirit  and 
morality,  that  obtains  in  the  preiionder- 
ant  public  opinion  among  the  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  is  rather  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  out  so  far  and  so  irrele- 
vantly to  maintain  a  position  taken  in 


certain  parts  of  the  South,  if  fiiat  be  the 
position,  as  expressed  by  my!  colleague, 
then  I  think  that  position  had  very  little 
to  sustain  it.  Mr.  President.     I 

And  I  think  one  other  thl|ig  is  very, 
very  important.  In  our  city  find  In  our 
State  the  governor  and  the  fnayor  are 
indefatigably  pursuing  the  effort  to  deal 
with  disorder  in  the  public  schools  and 
indefatigably  seeking  in  evety  possible 
way  to  deal  with  any  vestige*  of  segre- 
gation in  our  public-school  system 
which  may  persist  because  pf  a  resi- 
dence pattern.  J 

I  would  welcome  and  would  invite  the 
same  kind  of  diligence  and  the  same 
kind  of  attitude  with  respect  to  law — 
the  law  which  great  patriots  in  the 
South  have  preached  for  de<^es  must 
be  sustained  as  paramount  i^  our  soci- 
ety. I  would  welcome  that  same  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  law  ob  the  part 
of  other  governors,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas,  the  Governor  of 
Georgia,  and  the  governor^  of  other 
States  which  persevere  in  th^  violation 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  mandate  in  spirit. 
There  may  not  be  a  specific  (  ourt  order 
that  they  are  persevering  aga  nst.  That 
was  tried  at  Little  Rock.  8  od.  fortu- 
nately, the  President  had  ths  fortitude 
to  see  that  they  did  not  get  a\f  ay  with  it. 
But  they  have  persevered  ia  violating 
what  they  know  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  the  land  in  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  segregation  in 
the  public  schools. 

I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Presimnt,  that  if 
ever  the  Supreme  .Court  makes  a  deci- 
sion which  these  same  officials  think  is 
partial  to  their  point  of  view,  'we  will  see 
how  they  will  be  here  and  elsewhere  in- 
veighing for  the  fact  that  th^  law  must 
be  respected — that  it  is  right,  that  it 
must  be  obeyed,  and  that  it]  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  ' 

The  present  public-school  {desegrega- 
tion law  does  not  suit  theiti,  so  they 
think  it  is  very  imfair,  a  veiy  crushing 
burden,  and  a  very  improper  ihing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  inpatient.  I 
think  it  is  tremendously  useful  to  have 
this  kind  of  discussion  to  pdint  up  the 
issue.  I  am  not  impatient.  [I  will  say, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  civil-rijiits  debate, 
the  present  law  is  right.  Itls  wrong  to 
have  young  children  segregated  in  our 
public-school  systems,  when  we  are 
fighting  the  fight  for  justice  i  ind  human 
dignity  throughout  the  world.  I  said 
that  yesterday  as  eloquently  as  I  could, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  saf  it.  It  is 
wrong  to  do  that,  and  the 
ultimately  fail  and  the  righj;  will  ulti- 
mately triumph. 


February  i 


FEDERAL  COOPERATION  :  N  SAVING 
OF  PIONEER  AND  HISTORIC  PEN- 
GUIN FLOCK  AT  PORTLAjND.  OREG. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
since  time  immemorial  men  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  penguin  life  of  the 
great  Antarctic  Continent.  1  he  journals 
of  valiant  explorers  like  Sco^t,  Amund- 
sen, Shackleton,  and  our  oim  Admiral 
Byrd  are  replete  with  vivid  tailes  of  these 
quaint  and  extraordinary  biids. 

Through  the  cooperation  <^f  the  Navy 
Department,  one  of  the  largest  pengxiin 
flocks  in  history  ever  to  lea'  e  the  Ant- 


arctic was  flown  to  my  home  city  of 
Portland.  Greg.,  last  year  for  Portland's 
new  zoological  gardens,  i  This  passage 
by  air  was  an  effort  to  ivoid  the  long 
steamer  trip  through  the  nvunid  Tropics 
which  has  killed  so  many  penguin  pas- 
sengers in  the  past. 

The  pilgrimage  proved  fsuccessful,  but 
in  Portland  some  of  the  penguins — ^both 
of  the  Emperor  and  Adelie  variety — be- 
gan to  succumb  to  the  dread  waterfowl 
disease,  aspergillosis.  Because  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  well  as  Portland's 
local  government,  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  time  invested  iin  this  experi- 
ment, it  seemed  to  me  ^hat  the  most 
skillful  and  competent  scientific  talent 
should  be  available  to  treat  the  ailing 
birds.  Accordin;ly,  I  reqiuested  of  Ross 
M.  LefBer,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  that  Dr. 
Carlton  Herman,  Chief  0f  the  Disease 
Control  Section  of  the  Waterfowl  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  be  assigned ;  to  journey  to 
Portland  to  put  his  kn(|wledge  at  the 
disposal  of  zoo  authorities^ 

Secretary  LeflDer  was  mdte  than  prompt 
in  his  effective  cooperation.  Not  only 
did  Dr.  Herman  travel  to  Poii.land.  but 
his  assignment  resulted  in  his -being  ac- 
companied by  one  of  th^  world's  most 
eminent  experts  in  the  fleild  of  penguins. 
Dr.  W.  J.  L.  Sladen.  of  :  the  School  of 
PubUc  Health  and  Hygiene  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  j 

Due  to  the  presence  and  competence 
of  Drs.  Herman  and  Slkden.  the  his- 
toric Portland  penguin  flock  of  Emperors 
and  Adelies  has  made  an  encouraging 
recovery.  I  have  brought  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  $enate  because 
it  seems  to  me  an  ideal  etample  of  Fed- 
eral cooperation  with  al  local  govern- 
mental body.  In  this  instance,  trained 
men  on  the  staff  of  a  Feddral  agency  had 
the  unique  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  to  save  and  redeem  a  most 
unusual  experiment  being  carried  on  by 
a  repiesentative  AmericSn  community. 
I  think  that  Secretary  pefHer  and  all 
others  concerned  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  early  and  effective  assistance, 
which  has  proved  so  value  ble. 

I  desire  the  body  of  thi  (  Record  to  in- 
clude some  corresp)ondente  from  leaders 
in  my  home  city  which  bears  on  this 
issue.  I  particularly  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  letter  I  hav4  received  from 
Dr.  Frank  Queen,  noted  medical  re- 
searcher himself  and  president  of  the 
Portland  Zoological  Society,  in  which  he 
describes  the  good  fortqne  of  our  city 
in  having  had  Drs.  Sladen  and  Herman 
for  consultation  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Portland  penguins. 

I  also  desire  the  Record  to  include  a 
series  of  letters  from  Orpiond  R.  Bean, 
the  member  of  the  Portjand  City  com- 
mission who  is  in  charge  of  the  zoological 
gardens,  in  which  he  expresses  his  pro- 
found appreciation  to  Secretary  Ross  M. 
Leffler.  to  Dr.  W.  J.  L.  isiaden.  to  Dr. 
Carlton  M.  Herman,  anq  to  Prof.  F.  B. 


of  Hygiene  and 
Hopkins  Uni- 


Bang.  head  of  the  School 

Public  Health  at  Johns 

versity.    I  ask  imanimoi^  consent.  Mr. 

President,  that  these  communications  be 

printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PorrtAND  ZooLocicAi.  Socnrrr, 
Portland,  Oreg..  January  13, 1959. 
Senator  Richard  Nettbebgxr, 
Seruite  Office  Building. 

Wcuhington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Senatob  NEUBEKGnt:  We  appreciate 
very  much  your  arranging  to  have  Dr.  Carl- 
ton Herman,  patiiologlst,  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  come  to  Portland  to  assist  tis  with 
our  problem  with  the  penguins. 

During  the  week  Doctor  Herman  was  able 
to  be  with  Ufl,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  and  continuously  with  blm.  He  la 
forthright,  direct,  and  well  informed.  I  am 
very  pleased  you  made  it  possible  for  htm 
to  come  here. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  too.  in  tbe  name  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Portland  Zoo 
Commleslon,  as  weU  as  In  ttie  name  of  tlie 
Portland  Zoological  Society. 

I  should  add  that  Dr.  William  J.  L.  Sladen 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Hygiene  was 
also  most  helpful.  In  fact.  Doctors  Herman 
and  Sladen  complemented  each  other  ad- 
mirably in  their  knowledge  of  asperglUosis. 
and  of  penguin  diseases  and  treatment.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstance  to 
have  both  of  these  autiiorltles  here  together. 
Sincerely, 

Fbamk  Qxtkkn,  U.  D..  President. 

Cm  or  PotTLAND,  Oreo., 

January  IS.  1958. 
The  Honorable  Richard  L.  NEXTButcxa, 
United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  NruvEROER:  Please  accept 
the  sincere  thanks  of  this  department  for 
your  assistance  in  the  recent  epidemic  of 
aspergillosU  that  threatened  Portland's 
unique  penguin  colony. 

Your  earnest  Interest  and  initiative  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  leading  Federal 
authority  on  this  dread  disease  has  proved 
of  major  importance  in  checking  the  loss  of 
these  rare  birds.  Dr.  Carlton  M.  Herman, 
head  of  the  Disease  Control  Section  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  whose  services 
were  obtained  by  your  efforts,  proved  of  great 
assistance  In  combating  the  Infection.  His 
advice  was  also  of  great  value  in  redesigning 
the  $50,000  pengulnarlum  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  new  zoo. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  Portland's  penguins 
as  well  as  the  Portland  public  in  express- 
ing earnest  appreciation  to  one  who  has  on 
many  previous  occasions  shown  himself  a 
a  friend  of  Portland's  zoo. 
Sincerely. 

Ohmond  R.  Bean, 
Commissioner  oj  Financt. 

iuKXStxt  15. 1958. 
Dr.  W.  J.  L.  Slaoen. 

School  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene, 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Sladen:  The  mayor  and  city 
council  join  me  In  expressing  sincere  appreci- 
ation for  the  assistance  you  rendered  during 
the  recent  crisis  affecting  Portland's  colony 
of  Adelie  and  Emperor  penguins. 

Totir  long  experience  and  Intimate  knowl- 
edge proved  invaluable  in  Improving  the 
condition  of  the  birds,  diagnosing  the  asper- 
gillosis In  an  early  stage  and  in  apparently 
succesful  treatment  of  the  infection.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  we  have 
lost  only  one  more  bird,  the  Emperor  which 
had  been  in  such  poor  condition  from  the 
moment  of  capture.  Our  veterinarians  feel 
the  worst  is  past.  The  epidemic  appears 
checked.  All  the  birds  are  now  showing  en- 
couraging gains  m  weight  and  general  ap- 
pearance.   Pour  of  the  Emperors   are   well 


into  the  moult  and  continuing  to  eat  when 
hand  fed. 

Tour  lecture  and  pictures  on  Antarctic 
AdeUes  won  wide  attention  and  many  com- 
pliments here. 

Your  advice  in  altering  plans  for  the  pen- 
guin pool  now  under  construction  proved 
Invaluable.  The  designs  are  being  altered 
as  you  suggested  to  provide  a  longer  run  for 
the  birds  in  their  pool,  and  a  floating  "ice- 
berg Island"  to  encoxurage  more  playful 
maneuvers. 

I  trust  you  were  able  to  learn  something 
of  value  in  your  research  and  to  establish 
working  agreements  with  Portland  labora- 
tories which  will  assist  you  in  your  future 
research  work. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Portland's  jjengtUns  as 
weU  as  the  penguln-lovlng  public  In  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  thanks  for  dropping  your 
own  busy  schedule  during  the  holidays  and 
rushing  to  Portland  to  assist  in  saving  wliat 
we  consider  an  asset  to  science  and  a  na- 
tional asset  as  weU  as  an  exhibit  fraught 
with  civic  pride.  - 
Sincerely, 

OaifOND  R.  Bean, 
Commissioner  of  Finance. 

Janxjart  15,  1958. 
Dr.  Carlton  M.  Herman. 

Disease  Control  Section,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Herman:  The  mayor  and  city 
council  join  me  in  expressing  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  you  rendered  in  the 
recent  crisis  with  our  Adelie  and  Emporer 
penguins. 

We  appreciate,  particularly,  your  quick 
concern  over  the  plight  of  these  rare  birds 
and  your  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
saving  this  unique  colony  for  the  benefit  of 
science  as  well  as  the  public  edification. 
Your  advice  and  assistance  were  invaluable 
to  oiu"  veterinarian.  Dr.  Clifford  BJork,  and 
our  zoo  director.  Jack  Marks,  in  helping  to 
save  this  biggest  colony  of  Antarctic  Adelie 
and  Emporer  penguins  in  captivity. 

1  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  learn  we 
have  lost  only  one  more  bird,  the  Emperor 
which  had  been  in  such  poor  condition  from 
the  moment  of  capture.  Our  veterinarians 
feel  that  the  worst  is  past.  The  epidemic 
appears  checked.  All  the  birds  are  now 
showing  encouraging  gains  In  weight  and 
general  appearance.  Four  of  the  Emperors 
are  well  into  the  moult  and  continue  to  eat 
when  hand  fed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  Portland's  penguins  as 
well  as  the  penguln-lovlng  public  In  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  thanks  for  dropping  yoiir 
own  busy  schedule  during  the  holidays  and 
rushing  to  Portland  to  assist  in  saving  what 
we  consider  an  asset  to  science  and  a  nation- 
al asset  as  weU  as  an  exhibit  fraught  with 
civic  pride. 

Sincerely, 

Orkond  R.  B^Air. 
Commissioner  of  Finance. 

JAMTTART  IS,  1958. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Bang. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Dear  Professor  Banc  :  The  mayor  and  city 
councU  join  me  In  expressing  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  your  assistance  to  us  in  making 
Dr.  W.  J.  L.  Sladen's  services  available  to  us 
here  in  Portland  in  our  time  of  need  due  to 
the  penguin  crisis. 

Dr.  Sladen  rendered  Invaluable  assistance 
to  us  in  saving  Portland's  penguin  colony  in 
the  recent  epidemic  of  aspergillosis.  His  long 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  proved 
invaluable  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
birds,  diagnosing  tbe  aspergUlosis  in  its  early 
stages  and  aiding  in  the  apparently  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  infection.  We  feel  that 
his  advice  will  be  not  only  of  value  here  but 
Will  develop  information  that  can  be  used  in 


the  future  for  any  city  or  community  that 
might  find  Itself  Involved  in  an  epidemic  of 
aspergillosis  in  their  zoo  or  wildlife  displays. 
Again,  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  making 
Dr.  Sladen  available  to  vis.  In  fact,  the  pen- 
guln-lovlng public  and  our  zoo  people  de- 
veloped a  very  warm .  feeling  for  the  good 
doctor  and  would  like  to  steal  him  from  you 
and  bring  him  to  Portland. 
Sincerely, 

Ormond  R.  Beaw. 
Commissioner  of  Finance. 

Janttart  is.  loss. 
The  Honorable  Ross  M.  Leitler. 

Assistant   Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Leitler:  The  mayor  and  city 
council  join  me  in  expressing  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  assistance  your  depart- 
ment so  ably  rendered  in  saving  Portland's 
penguin  colony  from  the  recent  epidemic  of 
aspergillosis. 

We  appreciate,  particularly,  your  quick 
concern  over  the  plight  of  these  rare  birds 
and  your  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
saving  this  unique  colony  for  the  benefit  of 
science  as  weU  as  the  public  edification. 
Your  prompt  action  in  dispatching  Dr.  Carl- 
ton M.  Herman,  head  of  the  Disease  Control 
Section  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  to 
our  assistance  was  an  important  factor  In 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Herman  proved  himself  a  top  au- 
thority on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
this  disease,  which  has  proved  such  a  scourge 
to  our  own  American  wildfowl.  His  advice 
and  assistance  was  Invaluable  to  our  zoo 
veterinarian,  Dr.  Clifford  BJork,  and  our  zoo 
director.  Jack  Marks.  In  helping  to  save 
this  biggest  colony  of  Antarctic  Emperor  and 
Adelie  penguins  in  captivity.  Dr.  Herman  has 
helped  preserve  a  national  asset. 

The  zoo  commission  that  I  found  Dr. 
Herman's  advice  particularly  valuable  In  im- 
proving the  design  of  the  $50,000  pengulnar- 
lum already  under  construction  in  oiu-  new 
zoo.  As  a  result  of  suggestions  by  Dr.  Her- 
man and  his  research  associate.  Dr.  W.  J.  L. 
Sladen  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  we  are 
making  some  changes  in  the  plans  to  give 
the  birds  more  room  for  their  natural 
aquabatics. 

Please  accept  tiie  sincere  thanks  of  the 
mayor,  city  councU,  and  the  Portland  public 
for  your  cooperation  in  ttiis  emergency. 
Sincerely, 

Ormond  R.  Bean, 
Commissioner  of  Finance. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  BEHALF 
OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
work  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Antimonop- 
oly  and  Antitrust  Activities,  I  receive  a 
great  many  messages  from  small  enter- 
prises across  the  country. 

In  letter  sifter  letter,  small  manu- 
facturers, small  jobbers,  wholesalers,  re- 
taiilers.  indicate  that  they  are  facing 
rough  times. 

A  great  many  of  them  plead  for  tax 
relief  so  that  they  can  accumulate  their 
earnings  and  build  themselves  up,  rather 
than  have  those  earnings  largely  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course,  they,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
are  well  aware  of  the  budget  problems 
facing  Uncle  Sam. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for 
tax  reUef  to  be  granted  this  year,  in 
view  of  the  dip  in  our  economy,  then 
certainly  the  small-business  man  should 
be  among  the  very  first  to  receive  such 
reUef. 
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In  tbJB  connection,  Mr.  I^esldent,  I 
note  each  week  the  siimmary  prepared 
by  the  staff  at  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  which  describes  the 
work  of  that  very  fine  group.  In  its 
February  1  issue,  reference  is  made  to 
the  Small  Business  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1958,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  on  behalf  of  tiim- 
selX  and  colleagues  on  that  committee. 

This  bill  represents  the  fruit  of  long 
and  patient  hearings  of  that  committee. 

It  constitutes  the  best  judgment  avail- 
able from  the  Senators  who  are  most 
expert  in  this  problem.  They  speak  as 
men  of  experience. 

I  should  like  to  be  associated  with 
this  bill,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  that 
I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

In  so  doing,  I  do  not,  necessarily,  en- 
dorse all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

But,  from  what  I  have  read  and 
studied,  of  it.  it  is  a  most  constructive 
measure  and  well  merits  early  considera- 
tion and  review  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  my  friend  from  Alabama.  In 
a  Senate,  where  Members  devote  them- 
selves conscientiously  to  a  great  many 
tasks,  he  has  particularly  distinguished 
himself  In  this  field,  as  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  electrical  energy  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  many  other  fields. 

I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  before 
very  long  in  this  second  session,  we,  in 
the  Senate,  will  have  the  opportvmity  to 
take  up  this  very  important  bill,  which 
he,  and  his  associates,  have  offered  in 
the  interests  of  American  small  business. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  WEATHER 
CONTROL— "WITHOUT  VISION.  A 
PEOPLE  PERISH" 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
in  the  Sunday,  February  2.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  entitled  "Weather 
Bureau  Fails  in  Fund  Bid." 

Its  subtitle:  "Plea  for  Expanded  Re- 
search Rejected  in  Pace  of  Many  Warn- 
ings by  Scientists." 

The  theme  of  the  article  was  that  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  turned  down 
in  its  application  for  more  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  forecasting  and  eventually 
controlling  weather. 

In  the  1958  fiscal  year  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration has  provided  $2.6  million 
for  the  Weather  Bureau.  This  repre- 
sents, however,  only  a  $45,600  increase 
over  the  Biu-eau's  research  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

By  contrast,  it  should  be  noted  that 
next  month  there  will  come  a  report 
from  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
It  is  headed  by  the  eminent  scientist  Dr. 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  It  is  expected  to  rec- 
ommend very  sizable  iiKreases  in 
weather  research  funds.  One  such  pro- 
posal may  be  that  a  $50  million  meteoro- 
logical laboratory  be  established  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  long  been  interested  in  weather 
matters.  It  is  a  Wisconsinite  who  is 
known  as  Father  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Dr.  Increase  Lapham,  one  of  my 
State's  famous  scientists,  who  worked  out 
a  way  of  using  maps  and  charts  to  find 
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out  what  the  weather  was 
and  on  November  8, 1870,  he 
first  weather  forecast  from 

The  reason  I  mention  this  g< 
jeet  today,  Mr.  President,  is 

AVOJDINa  A  WKATHXI-DISASm  PXARL  HASBO* 

I  have  spoken  on  several  occasions  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  relative  to  the 
need  for  America's  avoiding  a  nuclear 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  are  otftier  tjrpes 
of  grim  possibilities  of  smrrise  devasta- 
tion, as  well.  I 

According  to  scientists.  It  |s  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibilitsi  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  some  day  ibe  able  to 
control  the  weather  over  the  American 
Continent.  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. I 

President  Eisenhower  has  warned  us 
against  the  total  Soviet  thteat.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  not  miss  any  bets  if  it 
can  menace  us  through  meteorological 
warfare,  as  it  menaces  us  \^ith  other 
kinds  of  warfare:  political,  ecobomic,  so- 
cial, psychological,  cultural,  atomic,  as 
well  as  conventional  weaponsj 

axDucnvG  toll  or  tornaqi»s 

But.  there  is  a  second  rea^n.  Each 
jrear.  this  country  suffers  i  enormous 
property  damage  and  loss  of  jlives  from 
various  forms  of  nature's  hpvoc.  We 
have  hurricanes,  cyclones,  tornadoes. 
And  drought,  liailstorms,  blizzards  are 
an  old  story  to  us.  ] 

Why  should  we  not  make  iit  possible 
for  this  country  to  find  the  answers  to 
these  natural  disasters?  1 

Centuries  ago.  prehistoric  man  feared 
thunder,  he  feared  lightning;  he  did 
not  know  where  they  came  fr0m  or  why. 
Today,  however,  man  knows  the  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions,  why  should 
not  man  make  himself  more  Sfdequate  to 
cope  with  these  problems? 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  a 
single  tornado,  a  single  cycloae.  a  single 
hurricane,  can  cause  more  damage  than 
the  $2.6  million  which  is  being  requested 
for  Weather  Bureau  research  scientists. 

In  my  judgment,  the  militaty  problem 
is  of  course  especially  important. 

We  need  to  step  up  our  reiearch  into 
the  weather  conditions  of  ourplanet  and 
of  outer  space. 
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fact:  Mr. 


I  should  like  to  recall  this 
President,  on  February  18,  19|4, 1  repro 
duced  in  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
most  interesting  address.    It  ^as  entitled 
"Wings  or  Caves."  1 

Its  theme  was  that  man  co\|ld  usher  in 
a  new  golden  age  of  aviationi  and  prog- 
ress, or  he  might  be  forced  bafck  into  the 
caves.  I 

Prominent  in  that  address.! which  had 
been  dehvered  on  January  3$.  1954.  be 
fore  the  Women's  Forum  on 
curity  by  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Pryoi 
prediction  that  there  might 
an  earth  satellite. 

This  was  3y2  years  before 
1957  Soviet  sputnik. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  th<  purpose  I 
refer  to  this  subject  today  is  leveralfold 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  1954  speech 
demonstrated  foresight.  Tt^t  is  what 
tills    country    needs — vision^     Without 


vision,  a  people  perish,  t&e  Good  Book 
tells  us.  I 

That,  too,  is  what  many  sound  newt- 
papers  editorialized  on  whin  they  rightly 
praised  the  "Wings  or  Cafres"  speech. 

But.  what  has  not  bee^  pointed  out 
by  the  press  was  that,  in  the  original 
speech,  reference  had  bjeen  made  to 
weather  research — Germlm  space  re- 
search for  weather  control  purposes. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  overlook  this 
weather  possibility,  just  as  for  so  long  we 
imfortunately  overlooked  ithe  possibility 
of  an  earth  satellite.  j 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  this  weather 
subject  is  very  relevant .  to  East- West 
scientific  cooperation  or  conflict. 

DISASlIAMKIfT    VROBLXM    AND    fKZ    WKAFOW    OV 
WEATHXB       I 

My  learned  colleague.  th|e  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bumphrky],  Cs 
giving  us  the  l>enefit  today  of  his  long 
study  of  the  subject  of  disarmament. 
He  has  worked  with  his  >  characteristic 
diligence  and  dedication  bn  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmi  iment. 

But.  I  stress  now.  that  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  as  he  so  veil  knows.  Is 
complicated  by  the  fact  tnat  whole  new 
weapons,  and  families  of  weapons,  are 
being  developed.  Weather  control  may 
be  such  a  weapon  in  the  future;  and  some- 
day, that  weapon  may  become  so  com- 
paratively simple,  so  comj^aratively  easy 
to  use,  almost  to  defy  inspection  and  con< 
trol.  I  am  sure  ttiat  my  klert  colleague 
will  be  mindful  of  this  f^ 
bears  other  elements  of 
mind. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now, 
first  consists  of  the  Ne\^  York  Times 
article,  to  which  I  referrea. 

The  second  consists  of  a  few  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speecn  as  delivered 
originally  on  January  30,  1954.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |l)oth  items  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  th^  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmei  of  February  2. 
1958]        I 

WEATHI3    BURXAU    FAILS    IN    ^ND    BlO PlXA 

rOK   EXPANDKO    RESKAJtCH    ItejKCTia)    IN    FACS 

OF  MiMf  Wasnings  BT  S  ;IKNTI8TS 

Washington,  February  1  — ^Tbe  adminis- 
tration has  rejected  pleas  fcr  expanded  me- 
teorological research,  whlcb  the  Weather 
Bureau  says  could  lead  to  Improved  lore- 
casting  and  eventually  weather  control. 

The  rejection  came  In  tl^e  face  of  warn- 
ings from  prominent  scientists  and  a  special 
advisory  committee  to  the  President  that  the 
country  must  accelerate  research  on  weather 
and  how  it  could  be  modified  or  controlled. 

In  the  budget  for  the  coining  fiscal  year, 
the  administration  has  provided  $2,650,100 
for  the  Weather  Bureau.  I  This  represents 
only  a  $45,600  increase  over  the  Bureau's  re- 
search budget  for  the  cuitent  fiscal  year. 
The  small  rise  is  more  thaq  odset  by  grow- 
ing research  and  personnel  costs. 

As  a  resiilt,  offlcials  estliiiate  the  Bureau 
wUl  be  forced  to  a  decUnlngj  level  of  research 
and  will  be  xinable  to  luuli^lake  broad  new 
projects. 

•OUGHT  Biccn 

While  the  exact  figures  ar0  secret,  the  Bu- 
reau was  reported  to  have  isked  for  severml 
million  dollars  more  than  what  has  been 
allocated.  The  proposed  research  budget  waa 
trimmed  m  it  passed  throu^  the  Commeroa 
Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 
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Among  the  proposals  rejected  was  research 

on  such  meteorological  fundamentals  as  the 
catise  of  tornadoes  and  the  formation  of 
rain. 

The  Bureau  had  proposed  a  multl-mllllon- 
doUar  Investigation  of  tornadoes,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  types  of  storms.  Bureau 
scientists  believed  that  the  investigation 
would  lead  to  better  forecasting  of  storms 
and  perhaps  to  a  method  to  dissipate  them 
before  they  started  their  destructive  whirl. 

The  Bureau  also  had  proposed  greatly  ex- 
panded research  on  the  nature  of  cloud  and 
rain  formation.  Surprisingly,  after  years  of 
predicting  rain,  it  still  has  no  definite  an- 
swer as  to  what  makes  rain. 

Its  research  is  being  curtailed  when 
meteorological  experts  believe  they  have  the 
tools  finally  to  make  great  advances  in  un- 
derstanding and  predicting  weather. 

Dr.  Harry  Wexler.  chief  Bureau  scientist, 
observed  that  with  such  devices  as  high- 
flying planes,  earth  satellites  and  high-speed 
computers,  "we,  tat  the  first  time,  have  tools 
commensurate  with  the  global  scale  of 
weather  research;  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
making  a  great  forward  step  If  only  we  can 
exploit  the  tools  we  have  available." 

In  recant  weeks,  there  have  been  repeated 
warnings  from  scientists  that  the  United 
States  must  accelerate  meteorological  re- 
search or  face  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  first  to  achieve  weather  con- 
trol. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  so-caUed  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  warned  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee In  November  that  the  United 
States  could  become  a  seconu -class  power 
Without  a  shot  being  fired  If  the  Soviet  Union 
first  learned  how  to  control  weather  on  a 
large  scale. 

Similarly.  Dr.  Henry  O.  Houghton  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
said  that  international  control  of  weather 
modification  will  be  as  essential  as  control 
over  nuclear  energy. 

The  lack  of  basic  scientific  knowledge 
essential  for  future  weather  control  was 
stressed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  in  Its  first  report  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  December  31.  A  major  rec- 
ommendation was  that  the  Government  back 
meteorological  research  more  vigorously. 

The  administration's  attitude  toward  me- 
teorological research  may  be  changed  by  a 
report  expected  early  next  month  from  a 
committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  V. 
Berkner.  was  establlfhed  at  the  request  of 
the  Commerce  Department  to  survey  the  field 
of  weather  research. 

It  is  expected  to  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment substantially  Increase  support  of 
basic  research  In  meteorology,  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  increase  the  now-limited  number 
of  meteorological  students. 

An  indication  of  the  committee's  thinking 
Is  the  proposal  by  Dr.  Berkner  that  a  $50  mil- 
lion national  meteorological  laboratory  be 
established  by  the  Government  with  an  an- 
nual operating  budget  of  $15  mUllon. 

Thb  ObiciNal  Oxxman  Plans  for  WzATRza 

CONTXOL 

(Excerpts  from  address  by  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Pryor,  Jr.) 

Tou  will  remember  that  what  so  gallantly 
streams  above  "the  ramparts  we  watch"  is 
nothing  less  than  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner. How  many  of  you,  I  wonder,  realize  the 
historical  significance  of  those  other  words 
in  our  national  anthem  which  refer  to  "th« 
rockets'  red  glare." 

Rockets  themselves  date  back  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Arabs,  who  xised  them  In  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  mainly  for  signal- 
ing and  fireworks.  But  by  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812.  when  Fort  McHenry  was  at- 
tacked not  many  miles  from  here,  the  Brit- 


ish bad  recognised  the  mUltary  powibUlties 
of  the  rocket  and  bad  establiabed  their 
famous  Rocket  Corps. 

The  rockets,  then,  seen  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  as  they  were  fired  from  British  ships  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  In  1814  are  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  the  antitank  rocket  bazookas 
used  in  Korea. 

Like  the  propeller-driven  aircraft  and  so 
many  other  inventions  which  could  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  IX  the  power-drunk 
Kremlin  would  permit,  the  rocket  could 
have  many  peaceful  uses.  In  the  future, 
mall  and  freight  may  be  carried  across 
oceans  and  continents  at  low  cost  and  at 
terrific  speed.  General  Doolittle  has  esti- 
mated this  speed  as  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  There  would  be  no  plloU  aboard 
such  aerial  rocket  freighters.  They  would  be 
controlled  electronically  in  flight  and  landed, 
gently,  by  the  same  means. 

We  learned  when  we  captured  German 
scientific  material  after  World  War  II,  that 
German  scientists  had  brilliantly  carried  out 
the  technical  details  for  a  manmade  satel- 
lite which  would  revolve  around  the  earth 
in  an  orbit  600  miles  away. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  sat- 
elUte  was  to  be  a  giant  mirror  with  an  ar- 
rangement for  changing  its  focal  length  so 
that  the  sun's  rays  could  be  either  concen- 
trated on  a  rmall  area  of  the  earth,  resulting 
In  immense  heat,  or  spread  over  a  large  area. 

The  Germans  conceived  their  satellite 
originally  for  peaceful  purposes — as  a  way- 
station  for  the  interplanetary  travel  of  the 
more  distant  future,  as  a  superobservatory 
from  which  astronomers  would  have  an  un- 
paralleled view  of  the  heavens,  as  a  platform 
from  which  vast  areas  of  our  globe  could  be 
studied.  And  the  mirror  was  to  control  our 
weather.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  ma- 
nipulating the  sun  mirror  in  such  a  way  as 
to  melt  large  Ice  fields  or  Increase  the  evap- 
oration rate  of  large  bodies  of  water  or 
change  the  course  of  cloud  masses. 

But  the  Nazis,  like  the  Reds,  were  superior 
to  God  and  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and 
were  not  Interested  In  the  scientific  or  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  this  plan.  What  ap- 
pealed to  them  was  the  potential  destruc- 
tive power  of  a  highly  concentrated  sun- 
beam that  a  large  space  reflector  could  pro- 
duce. Such  a  mirror,  properly  focused  on 
London,  New  York.  Chicago,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco might  be  able  to  burn  to  a  crisp  In  a 
matter  of  minutes  every  man.  animal,  plant, 
tree,  or  shrub.  There  would  be  no  explosive 
noise  as  with  a  hydrogen  bomb.  Only  the 
crackle  and  roar  of  the  most  horrible  fire  in 
history. 

Unfortunately  we  have  definite  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  not  only  share  with 
us  paper  knowledge  of  such  an  earth  satel- 
lite— they  have  aOso  In  their  control  some  of 
the  German  scientists  who  worked  on  this 
and  other  V-2  projects. 

So  we  are  forced  to  look  this  fact  In  the 
^  face — whoever  with  Intent  to  control  the 
'  world  by  force  first  constructs  and  operates 
such  a  satellite  may  be  able  to  reduce  any 
country  it  likes  to  ashes.  Only  those  In 
caves  might  survive — if  they  could  find 
enough  vegetation  to  sustain  life  when  they 
came  out. 

More  and  more  It  becomes  apparent  that 
our  problem  goes  even  deeper  than  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  alone.  Analyzing  the 
twenty  or  so  previous  civilizations  which  the 
world  has  known.  Toynbee  makes  this  Im- 
portant point.  "When  one  society  has  col- 
lapsed In  one  quarter  of  the  world  it  has 
not.  in  the  past,  necessarily  dragged  down 
others  with  it." 

But  "we,"  he  says,  "are  confronted  with  a 
challenge  that  our  predecessors  never  had 
to  face — we  are  aware  that  the  atom  bomb 
and  our  many  other  lethal  weapons  are  ca- 
pable. In  another  war,  of  wiping  out  not 
merely  the  belligerents  but  the  whole  of  the 
human  race." 


In  other  words,  my  good  friends  and 
ladies,  the  choic«  is  unfortunately  between 
civilization  and  obUvion — or.  as  It  might  be 
said,  between  wings— or  caves. 

I  believe  we  can  meet  this  chaUenge,  hor- 
rible as  It  Is.  And  I  am  confident  that,  with 
God's  help,  and  with  faith  In  Him  and  be- 
lief in  ourselves,  we  can  keep  out  of  the  caves 
and  keep  human  freedom  alive. 


PRESERVATION  OP  EAST  FACADE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  satisfaction  the  announcement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNa MARA],  that  the  Senate  Pub- 
lie  Buildings  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  2883,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Smith];  the  jimior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cask];  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HtmPHRirr],  and  myself 
to  preserve  intact  the  east  facade  of  the 
National  Capitol.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Ch.^vez],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  who  requested 
these  hearings.  Those  of  us  who  spon- 
sored this  legislation  requested  such 
hearings  in  letters  to  the  chairman,  and 
he  has  graciously  consented  to  have 
them.  The  hearing  is  set  for  February 
17  and  will  afford  those  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Capitol's  east  front  the  first  opportunity 
we  have  had  to  explain  our  position, 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  rebuild- 
ing of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  and  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians.  Many  indi- 
viduals and  historical  and  architectural 
groups  in  Pennsylvania  have  written  to 
me  to  protest  this  tampering  with  the 
Nation's  greatest  historic  monument. 
The  proposed  changes — which,  inciden- 
tally, have  never  been  made  public  in 
detail — have  been  roundly  criticized  in 
much  of  the  Nation's  serious  press,  in- 
cluding the  Architectural  Forum,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Architectural  Historians  held  here  in 
Washington  last  week  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
President  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  that 
message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Historians  In  Washington,  on 
January  31,  1958.  the  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Washington's  formal  approval  of  Thorn- 
ton's design  for  a  Capitol  for  our  new  Nation. 
It  was  unanimously  voted  to  address  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Society  of  Architectural  Hlstorlane 
wishes  to  urge  the  President's  most  thought- 
ful consideration  and  intervention  to  assure 
for  posterity  the  preservation  of  the  historle 
east  facade  which  constitutes  one  of  the  few 
unchanged  portions  of  the  Capitol's  original 
structure. 
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Tbe  Capitol  hu  become,  during  its  150 
yean,  a  syiubol  of  our  national  growtli  and 
spirit,  not  only  to  Americans  but  to  all  peo- 
ples as  well.  In  its  deepest  sense,  this  S3rm- 
bollsm  is  bound  up  in  tlie  actual  forms  and 
materials  which  have  sheltered  since  our  first 
struggling  years  the  Congress  which  has 
epitomised  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Any 
threat  to  destroy  or  Impair  such  an  Irreplace- 
able symbol  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  a 
loss  of  the  gravest  consequence  that  only 
your  personal  Intervention  can  avert. 
WAI.TEB  Jj.  CaMwsm, 

President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  February  1,  Mr. 
Julian  E.  Berla,  chairman  of  the  newly 
formed  Committee  To  Preserve  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  read  a  paper  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Architectural  His- 
torians which  eloquently  states  the  case 
for  leaving  the  Capitol  intact,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ^ave  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HxBTOBiCAi.    BackgkottnD    ot    thk    Pboposzd 

ALTZXATIOir     OF     THI     EAST     FBONT     OF     TBX 

National  Capitol 
(Paper  read  at  meeting  of  Society  of  Archi- 
tectural Historians  February  1,  1958,  May- 
flower Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Julian 
E.  Bsrla,  chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
Preserve  the  National  Capitol.) 

One  hundred  and  slxty-flve  years  ago 
yesterday,  on  January  31,  1793,  George  Waeh- 
ington.  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  proposed  the  adoption 
of  Dr.  WllUam  Thornton's  design  for  the  new 
Capitol.  The  Commissioners,  replying  on 
March  11,  accepted  the  President's  proposal. 
Almost  Immediately,  Improvement  of  the 
Thornton  design  became  a  popxilar  Indoor 
sport,  and  one  that  never  lacked  devotees 
throughout  the  history  of  our  coiuitry. 

Jefferson,  who  after  the  competition  fiasco, 
had  favored  the  Hallet  plan,  now  pronounced 
Thornton's  scheme,  "simple,  noble,  and 
beautiful,"  and  must  have  used  a  part  of 
his  remaining  S3  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  Moore,  to  "watch  over  Thornton's 
plans  to  save  them  from  serious  change  at 
the  hands  of  zealous  superintendents  eager 
to  magnify  their  office  and  put  the  Impress 
of  their  Incompetence  on  the  designs." 

Stephen  Hallet,  George  Radfleld,  and  James 
Hoban  all  held  ofBclal  advisory  and  super- 
visory positions  and  performed  valuabU 
services  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  tlM  first  phase  of  Ui«  Capitol  Bulldlnff, 
and  each  lost  bis  Job  successively  in  attMnpt- 
tof  to  nodify  the  approved  dMlgn. 

With  att  ttM  mcktinfi,  ftm*tor§,  It  eomM 
M  •  turpriM  io  iMrn  that  li  wm  only  •% 
years  •ft«r  WMftotnfft<m  ellmtoMl  ottt  of  tti« 
«om«r«tofM  Mi¥»gkm  in  17M  «li«t  C/>nfr«M, 
both  tMutto  And  Moom,  »mtnWM  tor  tb« 
Ani  timt  In  it*  orowd^d  qu»t%9t§  in  tbo 
Jforth  WJnf , 

Benjamin  H'>nry  Latrobe  came  on  the  se«n« 
In  1S03,  to  And  the  Hqum  of  Representa- 
tives occupying  an  ovaUshuped  brtck  struc- 
ture known  as  the  oven  on  the  site  of  the 
south  wing.  Under  Latrobe  this  prototype 
of  the  famous  D.  C.  Temporary  was  de- 
stroyed along  with  the  defective  existing 
foundatloni  of  the  south  wing.  On  being 
returned  to  the  confines  of  the  limited  space 
in  the  north  wing,  the  Houso  complained  bit- 
terly of  its  Inconvenient  position,  directing 
its  pleas  for  relief  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Again  to  quote  Dr.  Moore 
"the  Capitol  has  ever  been  the  peculiar 
charge  of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
In  1807  the  House  of  Representatives  occu- 
pied tne  permanent  but  only  partly-finished 
south  wing.  The  separate  wings  with  a  cov- 
ered wood  walkway  spanning  the  no  man's 
land  between  them  remained  thus  until  the 
British  burned  them  in  1814. 


PoUowlng  the  flre  Latrobe  ♦as  to  charge 
of  the  restoration  after  the  Congress  had  se- 
riously debated  removing  tho  seat  of  the 
government  to  some  better  developed  city 
to  the  North.  Charles  Bulflnc^took  over  the 
duties  of  Architect  of  the  Cabltol  In  1817, 
with  great  emphasis  on  compleclng  the  work 
In  the  two  legislative  bulldinis,  so  that  It 
was  not  until  early  1819  that  pie  began  the 
central  portion  uniting  the  wlfigs.  The  de- 
sign, after  Latrobe,  incorporated  parts  of  the 
original  scheme  of  Thornton,  b  it  in  the  end 
was  mostly  Bulfinch. 

In  1838  the  ofBce  of  Archlted  of  the  Capi- 
tol was  abolished,  bringing  u  i  to  the  end 
of  an  era. 

Prom  the  early  1840's  on  ptoposals  were 
made  by  various  architects  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Building  to  the  north 
and  south,  among  them  Rob«t  MUIs  and 
Wm.  Strickland,  but  It  was  rot  until  the 
acceptance  by  President  FlUmor  t  of  the  plans 
of  T.  U.  Walter  In  1861  that  hi  lUdlng  activ- 
ity was  renewed. 

The  new  Halls  of  Congress  designed  by 
Walter  to  white  marble  broughlt  with  It  the 
painting  of  the  Acqula  freestone  of  the  orig- 
inal central  portion  to  match  the  color  of 
the  new  construction  and  the  aMggestlon  for 
the  first  time  that  It  be  faced  twlth  marble. 

Succeeding  Architects  of  the  iCapltol  have 
had  the  same  urge  to  desecrat^  the  work  of 
their  great  predecessors,  and  ^hlle  none  of 
them  has  succeeded  until  nowj  the  Incum- 
bent Is  at  this  very  moment  coding  danger- 
ously close  to  accomplishments  as  we  shall 
presently  observe. 

To  return  to  architects  and  ta  chitecture. 

The  last  great  construction  vas  added  by 
Walter,  when  he  saw  how  dwarl  ed  the  exist- 
ing wood  Bulflnch  dome  appeared  In  the 
expanded  composition.  The  gr«  at  new  dome 
was  of  structural  cast  iron  an(  1  is  stUl  one 
of  the  must-sees  of  the  Federi  1  city.  But 
because  the  sheet  Iron  sunoundlng  its 
base  projects  out  over  the  portico  a  few 
feet,  the  purlsU  are  offended, 'and  seek  to 
correct  the  defect  visually  by  extending  the 
east  front,  thus  faking  a  structural  support 

Noting  the  addition  of  the  (west  terrace 
work  xmder  Edward  Clark,  this  Sketch  of  the 
major  construcUon  stages  of] the  Capitol 
closes  and  we  tiu-n  oiur  attention  to  some 
new  extensions  presently  propped. 

In  August  of  1955  Congress  baied  legis- 
lation for  the  extension  of  the  jcapltol,  set- 
ting up  a  commission  under  Hie  act  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Ratbusm,  Speaker  Of  the  House, 
who  Is  the  Chairman,  Vice  President  Nixow, 
Senator  Khowlawd,  and  R^ptMentatlve 
Ma«tiw,  and  Mr.  J.  George  Stewart,  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  Mr,  »t«rart,  al  former  gen- 
•ral  oontraotor,  is  an  mrebtuct  inly  by  crae* 
of  hU  oflklal  title,  -j    #    /  •• 

Ottrrtnt  propoMlf  contaJnod  In  tho  logl*. 
latton  to  ftlior  and  extond  tlio  Oapltol  Mok 
to  MoemirlMi  th«  foilowlnf ; 

i.  MMt  tho  tmtu  ot  Qtam  m  tor  Addl- 

a,  Oerriijt  tho  dof«ct  nt  tho  domo  ovor- 
hanglfif  tho  oontral  portleo  as  sotod  abevo, 

i,  DMtroy  tho  original  and  bt  tld  a  marblo 
repllea  of  tbo  Tbornton-Ldtr  >bO'Buianeb 
OMt  front, 

4,  Beautify  the  froUmU  and  provldo  un- 
derground parking. 

The  Federal  Commission  appo  nted  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  archlt  cts:  Messrs. 
Henry  R.  Shepley,  John  P.  Hi  rbeson,  and 
Arthur  Brown  to  make  the  '  preliminary 
studies  and  prepare  a  report  to  j  he  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  Before  the  a  mpletlon  of 
the  report  Mr.  Brown  died;  h  s  place  was 
filled  by  Mr.  Gilmore  D.  Clarke. 

Obviously  the  consultants  v  ere  severely 
hampered  by  the  sneaky  wordlni  of  the  ena- 
bling act  and  the  directives  gli  en  them  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  This  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  following  excel  pt  from  the 
consultants'  report,  dated  Augist  19,  1957: 

"It  was  agreed  between  your  consultants 
and  the   Arcliitect  of  the   Capii  ol   that   the 
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to  move  out  the 
a  matter  for  dls- 


questlon  whether  or  not 

east  front  would  not  l>e .   „„_ 

cusslon  as  this  had  been  lieclded  already  by 
an  act  of  the  Congress.  Your  consultants 
are  therefore  concentrating  on  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  accompllw  the  will  of  the 
Congress  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
the  act  in  ways  that  will  be  least  detrimen- 
tal to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  east 
front." 

Thus  Congress  unwittingly  made  a  major 
limiting  architectural  decision  and  three 
competent  architects  were  denied  the  right 
to  find  as  experts  a  solution  other  than  tho 
extension  of  the  east  frontj 

It  is  this  portion  of  the.  overall  alteration 
of  the  Capitol  and  Grounds  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  Mk.  Ratbitkn,  seema 
determined  to  force  on  thk  American  publio 
without  adequate  hearing^  to  determine  Its 
acceptability.  The  propoaed  construcUon 
will  accomplish  the  following: 

Destroy  the  original  '^omton-Latrobe« 
Bulfinch  sandstone  front  and  substitute  foe 
It  a  replica  In  white  mart^e.  Produce  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  spa^e  required  by  tho 
Congress,  and  this  at  enortnous  cost. 

Reading  elsewhere  in  the  consultants'  re- 
port we  find  such  phrases  ma: 

"The  problem  assigned  to  you  of  increas- 
ing the  usable  space  In  the  Capitol  and  of 
making  all  areas  more  eticlent  and  mora 
serviceable  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs  and  the  employee*  ;  of  the  building, 
without  marring  its  histc^ic  aspect  or  Its 
unique  architectural  quall^  of  beauty  and 
proportion,  is  a  dlfflciUt  one] 

"If  the  central  element  ■  to  be  refaced  it 
should  be  of  marble."  T 

This  seems  to  Indlcat^  that  the  con- 
sultants were  not  entirely!  happy  with  tho 
restrictive  directives  quoted  prevloutiy,  and 
occasionally  demurred,  it  least  among 
themselvee  if  not  publlchr.  A  first  step, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  [congress  toward 
correcting  this  travesty  on  the  practice  of 
architecture  would  be  to|  have  the  con- 
sultants testify  freely  beforte  a  CDngresslonal 
committee  as  to  their  true  feelings  on  the 
extension  of  the  east  fronii  And  while  the 
hearings  are  being  h<;ld  let  every  American 
be  heard  who  wishes  to  prptest  against  the 
impending  obliteration  of  dtur  Nation's  moot 
historic  building. 

When  the  Caplttd  had  bpen  rebuilt  after 
the  War  of  1812,  Jeffersoti  said.  "If  It  bo 
proposed  to  place  an  Inscrlinion  on  the  Cap- 
itol, the  lapidary  style  requ^ca  that  oaaontlal 
facto  only  should  bo  ittato« ,  and  theao  with 
a  brevity  admitting  no  etiperllaous  wofd: 
founded,  1791:  burnt  by  a  Brltlsb  onnv, 
If  14;  restored  by  Congreoe    ItlT,'" 

To  thie  ehaii  we  won  bo  rooulred  to  add; 
'^andollxod  hr  Congrtm,  l  m/* 

Mr.  CLAIUC,  Mr,  Frt  Ndoni,  ttM  dlo* 
iinfuiohod  Bmuktor  from  Mletiifdn  Mkl 
rMUrdftf  thdt  thf  Uui»  dtlon  to  block 
thi§  unwArr«nt«d  isTojMt  hu  eom«  §t 
"half  poAt  ihd  lUh  hour"  bocauM  thd 
propoKcU  dxUiwlon  to  h»  mH  frool 
hft*  boon  authorized  and  money  appro- 
prUttod,  Un/ortunti(elyj  that  U  true. 
But  it  U  not  that  late  Ihat  we  cannot 
prevent  this  unneceaoar^  and  iU-eon- 
celved  proposal  from  maiming  a  great 
national  shrine. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  wi  who  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  the  Capitol  in  its  pres- 
ent status  have  becrun  work  almost  at 
the  11th  hour.  I  hope  the  11th  hour  is 
not  too  late.  I  note  t^ie  preseace  in 
the  Chamber  of  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  He  has  joihed  in  this  ef- 
fort. I  hope  we  shall  te  able  to  pre- 
serve  intact   this   great        

monument  in  the  condition  In  which  it 
now  exists. 


PUBLIC  HOUSINO  AS  A  PART  OP 
LONO-RANOE  URBAN  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  session  is  the  extension 
of  public  housing,  as  a  part  of  our  lone- 
range  urlMui  redevelopment  program. 
Recently  a  most  significant  report  en- 
titled "Basic  Policies  for  Public  Housing 
for  Lower  Income  Families  in  Philadel- 
phia" has  been  prepared  by  a  special 
committee  on  public -housing  policy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association 
and  the  Citizens  Council  on  City  Plan- 
ning. These  two  organizations  have 
rendered  illustrious  service  over  a  long 
period  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
people.  The  committee,  consisting  of  12 
able  and  outstanding  Phlladelphians,  was 
headed  by  Jefferson  B.  Fordham.  dean  of 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  conclxisions  and  recommen- 
dations of  that  committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

SUlcaiABT    or   COIfCLTTSIOIfS   aMB 

&CCOM  MKKDATIOMB 

COMCLUSIOMS 

1.  The  committee  beUeves  that  a  basic 
public  objective  should  be  to  bring  about 
and  maintain  conditions  In  which  every 
family  can  secure  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able home  environment. 

2.  The  committee  has  found  that  there  Is 
a  need  in  Philadelphia  for  pvibllc  action  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

8.  The  committee  has  ooncltMed  that  low- 
rent  public  housing  Is  an  appropriate  method 
for  meeting  this  need. 

4.  The  committee  beUeves  that  the  role 
of  public  housing  should  be  (a)  to  provide 
shelter  and  an  environment  for  low-income 
famlUea  that  is  satisfactory  both  physically 
and  socially,  (b)  to  eliminate  blight  and  en- 
courage neighborhood  Improvement,  and  (c) 
to  make  possible  the  elimination  of  bad 
housing  by  making  avaUaMe  alternaU  hoiH- 
Ing  for  low-in«ome  famUlos  dialocatod  by 
other  urban  renewal  activities. 

aoooMMsaroAnoNO  vo  nu  oosrootoo 

Tbo  eonmuttoo  roonwioiids. 

1.  That  lowfost  puMio  boueinf  bo  oow 
tinuod  and  ospaadod  utidor  tlM  auMal  ooa* 
trlbtttlono  formula; 

^J'  Ilff*  ♦•«««M^  pfttoMt  tM  adwliiioa 
to  puMlo  tootiiUif  ha  ollataatod;  and 
.JlT***  **•  VntUd  ttotof  Nouolnff  Aot  of 
1M7  bo  amofidod  to  pf§  tonanta  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aofiHro  ewnorehip  of  thoir  dwoU- 
ing  uniu. 

accoMifsirfATioiro  to  two  wvwue  Hovanro 
AOMimoTmATioir 
The  committee  roeemmende; 

1.  That  regulations  on  cost  Itmttatlena  on 
stu  acquisition  and  siu  development  be 
changed  to  enable  the  spending  of  more  per 
unit  in  order  to  make  possible  row  houses 
»t  acceptable  densities  instead  of  elevator 
buildings: 

2.  That  regrUatlons  t)e  amended  to  make 
possible  the  acquisition  of  existing  hoiises 
on  the  private  market  for  operation  as  low- 
rent  public  housing; 

3.  That  funds  be  available  In  local  budgets 
to  iMXJvkle  for  social  welfare  workers  In 
housing  projects;  and 

4.  That  more  adequate  gums  be  budgeted 
for  project  maintenance. 
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OOTTWCtL 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  cooperation  agreement  be 
amended  to  facilitate  the  pxirchase  of  exist- 
ing houses  on  the  private  market  for  opera- 
tion as  low-rent  public  housing;  and 

2.  That  If  Inadequate  amounts  shotild  be 
authorized  by  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration for  social  welfare  workers  in  hous- 
ing projects  such  amounts  be  appropriated 
from  city  funds  for  the  housing  authority, 

aaooMjcxMaATioiTa  to  thk  philaobu>hxa 

HOUSWO   AUTHOaiTT 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  housing  authority  carry  on  con- 
tinuous studies  to  determine  tbe  extent  of 
the  need  for  public  housing  in  Philadelphia; 

1.  That  new  public  housing  meet  the  same 
standards  as  thoee  desirable  for  new  private 
housing; 

'  3.  That  public-housing  projects  consist 
mainly  of  1-  or  2-story  houses  with 
private  yards,  with  elevator  buildings  being 
used  to  house  only  single  persons  and  fam- 
ilies with  no  young  children; 

4.  That  public-housing  projects  be  so  de- 
signed as  to  appear  not  too  different  from 
the  houses  In  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
but  without  the  defects  of  site  and  dweUlng 
design  of  many  row  houses; 

6.  That  projects  be  generally  of  no  more 
than  100  units,  with  250  units  as  the  maxi- 
mum siae; 

6.  That  public-housing  projects  be  built 
at  densities  which  do  not  exceed  whichever 
of  the  following  is  the  lowest:  25  dwelling 
units  per  net  acre,  or  00  persons  per  net  acre, 
or  the  density  of  the  nelghl>orhood  In  which 
the  project  U  located; 

7.  That  the  following  standards  be  adopted 
for  selection  of  public-housing  sites;  (a)  a 
Bite  should  make  possible  a  project  meeting 
the  recommended  standards  of  building  type, 
design,  slae.  density,  location,  and  social 
integration  (as  herein  described);  (b)  sites 
should  have  available  adequate  community 
facilities;  (c)  sites  In  areas  classified  as  "A" 
and  "B"  In  the  central  urban  renewal  area 
study  should  assist  other  tvban  renewal 
activities; 

8.  That  it  would  be  preferable  to  build  no 
publlc-hctislng  projecu  at  all  rather  than 
to  construct  projects,  particularly  of  the 
elevator  type,  that  result  In  project  and 
neighborhood    congestion; 

9.  That  there  be  a  substantUd  increase  In 
the  proportion  of  4,  A,  and  more  bed- 
room uniu  in  public  housing  in  Philadelphia; 

10.  That  an  experimental  program  of  pur- 
ehaeinf  e»iet4tig  boueee  on  the  private  mar* 
hot  fco  iteo  a«  oubllo  bouetag  be  undortafcoa 
tfl  tho  "M"  and  "0"  urban  fonowal  aroao  raa« 
aeaaMy  oloao  to  osliting  projoou; 

tl.  That  tho  proeoot  tenant  solootion  Mf« 
ttlationo  he  rotoinod  with  two  oaoopUoMS  (!7 
Th««  voloraM'  profovonoo  ho  oninatod  a« 
a«on  aoaoMoo  by  Oongroae  nMhoa  thta  poo* 
•iMot  iS)  that  proforonoo  to  tho  oldorly  ho 
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but  if  not  available  there,  then  through  dty 
funds;  ' 

17.  That  public-housing  management  aeek 
to  integrate  projects  Into  their  neighbor- 
hoods: 

18.  That  community  facilities  l>e  available 
In  pubUc-houBlng  projects  and  be  available 
also  to  residents  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood; 

19.  That  tenant  organlatlons  be  encour- 
aged for  the  purpose  of  developing  volunteer 
activities  and  for  advising  management  on 
tenant  opinions; 

20.  That  special  efforU  be  made  to  he!p 
problem  families; 

21.  That  tenants  be  given  a  chance  to  ac- 
quire ownership  of  their  dwelling  units; 

22.  That  special  management  techniques 
be  devised  to  handle  scattered  houses; 

W.  That  an  objective  attitude  study  among 
publlc-hotislng  tenants  be  undertaken;  and 

24.  That  greater  care  be  given  to  project 
maintenance  In  order  to  improve  Uving  con- 
ditions for  tenants,  to  protect  capital  in- 
vestment and  to  stivngthen  the  neighbor- 
hoode  in  which  projects  are  located. 


15,  That  problem  famltlee  not  ho  eaeluded 
from  pubUc  houeing  unlose  It  U  eloarly  shown 
that  their  praaonoo  la  a  sortoiu  dotrimont  to 
tbe  project: 

13.  That  tbe  bousing  authority  eontlnu- 
ously  review  its  tenant  selection  procedures 
With  a  view  to  making  sure  that  public- 
hoiulng  facllltlei  are  administered  in  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  principle  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

14.  That  tbe  housing  authority  encourage 
the  adoption  of  a  management  attitude  ori- 
ented to  tbe  health  and  welfare  of  the  resi- 
dents; 

16.  That  project  managers  be  well  grounded 
in  social  science  and  social  work  as  weU  as 
tn  business  and  housing  management; 

16.  That  funds  be  regularly  budgeted  to 
make  social -welfare  workers  available  to  each 
project,  preferably  as  a  regular  budget  item. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  FACING  THE 
STATE  OP  OREGON 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31.  195«.  the  Oregon  Journal,  of 
Portland,  published  a  guest  editorial  by 
me  on  the  question  of  the  general  eco- 
nomic outlook  confronting  our  State. 

In  that  same  issue  of  the  Journal,  the 
editors  commented  tn  an  editorial  about 
my  presentation.  While  the  editorial 
took  issue  with  me  in  certain  aspects  of 
my  views,  I  believe  it  is  only  fair  that 
it  accompany  the  publication  of  the 
guest  editorial  in  the  pages  of  the  Coh- 

GRESSIOIVAL  RECORD. 

The  title  of  the  guest  editorial  which 
I  have  written  for  the  Journal  is  "Ore- 
gon Must  Put  Forth  Big  Effort  To  Win 
Industry."  The  Utie  of  the  Joiutial'a 
editorial  that  same  day  la  "The  Senator 
Too  Gloomy." 

Because  the  editorial  and  t^e  guest 
editorial  both  concern  the  econcmilc  sit* 
uation  in  Oregon,  I  also  should  like  the 
Record  to  contain  a  brief  comment  from 
the  weekly  news  column  of  February  3, 
19M,  written  by  Mrs.  Neuberger  and  my- 
self, which  rofers  to  tho  poaltton  of  Ore- 
gon shown  in  4  toblos  puMlshod  toy 
Mit  1t0w  York  TImM  rofardtof  uiMin- 
plomMfit  ptftilitlef  in  the  United  9UU§ 
durlnf  ttM  pMt  2  ygtrf , 

Ur.PtMUimU,  I  Mk  tttuuHmouf  Mti- 
•mt  ttMt  bom  th»  fVMt  fdltMl*!  mmI 
ttM  •dilorM  tor  tiM  odMori  of  ttM  ^our* 
n«l,  M  won  M  ttM  Hmn  from  our  wotktr 
nfwf  column,  appoar  la  ttM  toodr  of  ttM 
Rbcow. 

Thort  bolnf  no  flbjMtton.  tho  odlto- 
rials  wort  ordorod  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Reooas.  as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  Oregcu  Journal,  Portland,  Oreg., 
of  January  81, 1»M| 

Obioon  Must  Put  Pobth  Bio  Evtobt  To 

WlH   IWDUBTXT 

(Quest  editorial  by  Rich  asp  A.  Ncubkrckb) 
Reluctantly,  I  must  disagree  with  those 
who  predict  a  major  business  recovery  for 
Oregon  in  1958.  To  me  the  economic  signs, 
alas,  look  otherwise.  Not  only  Is  Oregon's 
primary  Iuml>er  Industry  now  suffering  from 
the  hard-credit  strangulation  of  the  national 
homebulldlng  market — actually  Oregon  In- 
come averages  have  been  dropping  for  8 
or  6  years  relative  to  the  trend  In  other 
states. 
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Some  optimistic  prophecies  lean  heavily 
on  prospective  public  works  such  as  roads, 
bridges  and  reservoirs.  I,  too,  am  pleased 
that  we  obtained  In  Congress  for  Oregon  this 
year  the  third  largest  sum  for  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers undertakings  In  any  one  State,  and 
that  the  new  Federal  highway  program  will 
be  well  started  this  year.  Yet  In  and  of 
themselves,  such  construction  Jobs  are 
temporary  economic  props.  We  need  perma- 
nent industrial  and  business  pajrroUs  lasting 
62  weeks  a  year. 

For  such  long-run,  permanent  economic 
development.  I  see  two  principal  hopes : 

1.  Further  development  of  a  well-rounded, 
Integrated  wood  product  Industry,  based  first 
upon  a  revival  in  the  lumber  market  for  the 
Nation's  greatly  expanding  housing  needs, 
and  combined  with  more  by-product  utiliza- 
tion and  pulp  and  paper  mills  to  process 
wood  wastes  and  scrub  timber  species,  such 
as  Oregon's  plentiful  lodgepole  pine  and  al- 
pine fir. 

2.  New  supplies  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  for  electroprocess  Industries,  such  as 
the  alumlnvun  plants  which  Bonneville 
power  brought  to  the  Northwest. 

With  an  easing  in  tight-money  rates  and 
the  liberating  of  more  funds  for  home  build- 
ing, the  lumber  revival  can  be  accomplished 
more  quickly,  because  It  requires  5  or  6 
years  to  build  a  great  dam  such  as  John 
Day.  Still,  we  must  recognize  that  Oregon 
Incomes  slipped  comparatively  even  at  a 
time  when  lumber  seemed  to  be  doing  fairly 
well.  Nearly  every  lumber-based  economy 
in  American  history  has  needed  some  new 
■ource  of  employmsnt  to  take  up  the  slack. 

If  ever  a  time  In  Oregon's  century  of  exist- 
ence cried  out  for  abandonment  of  ancient 
prejudices,  it  Is  now.  I  believe  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  business  groups,  con- 
servatives and  their  Republican  spokesmen 
In  politics  must  abandon  their  Instinctive 
and  doctrinaire  hostility  to  governmental 
activity  where  it  Is  of  economic  Importance 
to  Oregon.  Particularly,  they  must  recog- 
nize the  key  contribution  which  can  be  made 
by  Federal  power  dams  such  as  Hells  Canyon. 

I  believe  Oregon's  working  people,  their 
labor-union  organizations  and  Democrats 
must  recognize  that  the  attraction  of  capital 
investment  In  Job-creating  plants  and  In- 
dustries today  Is  as  much  a  necessary  objec- 
tive of  public  policy  In  Oregon  as  is  social 
welfare.  If  we  succeed  In  obtaining  new 
blocks  of  low-cost  power,  they  must  give 
priority  to  Its  Industrial  use  over  low  domes- 
tic light  and  electric  bills.  Particularly, 
they  must  surrender  their  unyielding  oppo- 
sition to  broadening  the  base  of  Oregon's 
taxing  system,  so  as  to  make  possible  more 
flexible  tax  policies  designed  to  offer  com- 
petitive and  attractive  terms  to  new  indus- 
trial locations  in  Oregon. 

I  do  not  think  for  cne  moment  that  taxes 
are  responsible  for  Oregon's  present  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  We  have  the  same  general 
tax  program  we  had  during  the  years  when 
lumber  and  other  Oregon  Industries  were 
booming. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  Oregon 
today  has  a  reputation  for  high  taxes  and 
for  rigidity  In  tax  policy  which  may  well 
be  discouraging  to  persons  contemplating 
plant  locations  In  the  West.  This  reputa- 
tion may  be  worse  than  the  facts  really  Jus- 
tUy;  yet  the  psychological  Impact  should  not 
be  ignored. 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland.  Greg., 
of  January  31,  1958] 

The  Senator  Too  Gloomt 
The  Journal  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize what  is  now  generally  conceded  to  be 
an  economic  recession  in  our  State. 

But  it  never  took  a  gloom-and-doom  atti- 
tude. It  never  accepted  the  view  that  the 
decline  was  more  than  temporary. 

In  a  special  year-end  section  December  29, 
Journal  writers  described  both  public  and 
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private  projects  and  other  «  onomic  factors 
which  give  reason  for  optimii  m  both  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  ani  i  for  the  long 
range. 

The  Journal  agrees  with  part  of  what  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger  safys  in  his  guest 
editorial  today,  but  it  believes  he  Is  unduly 
pessimistic  about  the  econoinic  outlook  for 
Oregon.  T 

He  does  not  give  sufflciend  weight  to  the 
potential  effect  on  our  lumberlindustry  of  the 
easing  of  the  tight-money  policy  and  of  the 
increased  demand  'or  housing  as  we  enter  a 
psricd  of  population  bulge  ana 
age  to  form  new  families. 

He  is  right  in  saying  that 
economy  needs  new  sources 
but  in  our  history,  lumber  _ 
Joyed  the  prospects  of  the 
liunber  products  which  are 
us  today.  And  diversity  in 
is  coming,  too,  in  metals,  in 
whole  host  of  products  em 
search  laboratories.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  population,  parttc\|larly  to  Call- 
foiuia,  Is  promising  new  markets,  new 
demands. 

The  Journal  always  has  'ecognlzed  the 
place  of  Federal  power  in  oui  economy,  but 
Nettbergeb.  in  speaking  of  thli  need,  neglects 
to  tell  what  has  actually  ha;  ipened.  When 
the  Elsenhower  administrati  )n  took  office, 
the  Bonneville  system  had  2.604.900  kilo- 
watts of  Installed  capacity,  ft  is  true  that 
the  administration  has  dragged  its  feet  on 
rew  starts,  but  continuation  c  f  existing  Fed- 
eral projects  has  added  2.381.100  kilowatts  to 
Bonneville's  capacity  in  the  lai  t  6  years.  The 
administration  may  not  deser  'e  any  particu- 
lar credit  for  this,  but  this  is  ::ertainly  not  a 
drying  up  of  Federal  power. 

Nettbergeb  attributes  more  i  aagic  to  a  high 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  than  evei  was  Justified, 
falling  to  mention  that  urder  the  Hells 
Canyon  bill  600.000  of  its  80  ),000  kilowatts 
would  be  reserved  for  Idaho.  And  even  if  it 
had  been  authorized  when  the  Eisenhower 
administration  first  took  offlc( ,  not  one  kilo- 
watt from  It  would  yet  be  on  the  line. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  th  j  view  that  the 
aluminum  reduction  industr  r  u  important 
to  this  region,  but  the  need  now  is  for  ad- 
ditional fabrication,  a  process  which  provides 
fur  more  employment  in  relation  to  the 
power  it  uses  and  in  which  txtremcly  low- 
cost  power  is  less  Importai  t.  Let's  have 
mcro  Federal  power,  to  be  sure,  but  let's 
recognize  the  importance  of  t  le  great  blocks 
of  power  from  non -Federal  soi  rces  which  are 
coming  into  production. 

Nettberger  Is  to  be  comm  ended  for  ac- 
knowledging the  need  to  con  sider  broaden- 
ing our  tax  base  as  a  means  jf  encouraging 
industry.  He  risks  criticism  from  many  of 
his  own  party  adherents.  Hia  guest  editorial 
WAo  written  prior  to  the  anna  jncement  that 
the  State  is  to  have  made  a  i  Independent 
study  of  our. whole  tax  structu;  e. 

Keubehger's  pcEPlmlsm  is  Jiot  shared  by 
Gov.  Robert  D.  Holmes,  wli)  now  speaks 
confidently  of  a  resurgence  it  our  economy. 
Holmes  has  even  branded  "glo  Dm  and  doom" 
talk  as  subversive.  We  would  i  lot  call  it  that. 
but  we  think  his  optimism  las  a  sounder 
buse  than  the  Senator's  pessimism. 

[From  the  Weekly  News  C  olumn  of 
February  3.  1958 

What's  Reaixt  Happening  Jn  Oregon? 

(By  Richard  and  Maurlne  Keuberger) 

Reluctantly,  I  must  disagree  with  those 
who  predict  a  prosperous  191 8  for  Oregon. 
Such  rosy  prophecies  are.  In  my  opinion,  a 
disservice.  They  prevent  oi;r  state  from 
coming  to  grips  with  econ)mlc  realities. 
That  Is  why  I  have  been  Issuing  warnings 
for  the  past  3  years. 

On  January  26  the  New  Ya-k  Times  pub- 
lished fovir  maps  showing  unemployment  in 
every  State  as  of  four  dates:  January  1956, 
December  1957.  January  1957   and  January 


February  U 


1958 


1958.  Only  one  State  out  of  all  48  was  In 
the  maximum  unemployment  category  on 
each  of  the  four  maps.  That  State  was 
Oregon.  Washington  wjs  next  in  this  un- 
enviable niche,  being  listed  in  the  high  cate- 
gory on  three  of  the  maps. 

Such  facts  demonstrate  how  much  this 
crisis  is  born  of  distress  [!n  lumber.  Oregon 
must  cease  to  be  rellank  so  totally  on  one 
Industry,  if  Oregon  is  ti>  return  to  an  ex- 
panding and  growing  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OlfpiCER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The      PRESIDINO   '  OFFICER.     The 
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Chair  lays  before  the 
finished  business. 


Senate  the  un- 


OP         FIRST 
:^PLANE  ON  AN 


COMMEMORATION 
FLIGHT  OP  AN  AJ^ 
ARMY  INSTALLAT[ON 

The  Senate  resiunel  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6078)  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  suitable  markers  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  to  commemorate  the 
first  flight  of  an  airplane  on  an  Army 
installation,  and  for  bther  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  Friday  last,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  i^MPKRiY]  is  en- 
titled to  the  floor  at  mis  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  i  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  iMr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consei^t  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  1^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


proceeded  to  call 


NEED   FOR   BASIC   RESEIARCH 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  news  re- 
port regarding  the  testimony  yesterday 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Eiiergy  by  three 
eminent  scientists  on  o^r  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  do  the  basic  research  job 
that  is  needed  to  keep  ihe  United  States 
in  a  place  of  world  leadership.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
4,  1958,  be  printed  in  tie  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  { 

Basic  Reseabch  B<k>ST  Sottght 
(By  Edward  Gai^areklan) 

Three  distinguished  nuclear  research 
scientists  told  a  Joint  Concessional  commit- 
tee yesterday  that  the  iBsG  million  being 
spent  in  the  United  State*  for  basic  research 
was  grossly  insufficient  fcjr  the  Nation's  se- 
curity and  future  progre 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg  and  Frederick  Seitz  rec- 
ommended that  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
propriate 50  to  100  perdent  more  for  the 
kind  of  basic  research  being  done  primarily 
In  the  universities.  The  i  mlversities  cannot 
finance  the  effort  needed    they  said. 

Seaborg,  a  Nobel  prlze-i  irlnnlng  University 
of  California  professor,  lii  an  international 
expert  in  nuclear  chem  stry  and  nuclear 
physics.    He  was  the  co<  Iscoverer  of  eight 


new  elements,  two  flailonable  isotopes  of  nr». 
nlum  and  plutonlum  and  the  neptunium 
radioactive  sarlea. 

Seltz,  a  University  of  nunoia  profeascr.  Is 
widely  known  for  his  work  In  nuclear  and 
solid-state  physics  and  Is  m  memt>er  of  sev- 
eral Government  and  private  research 
groups. 

Aitorm  TaaoancK  trBca> 
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Isador  I.  RaM.  the  third  adentlsC  to  ap- 
pear  before  the  oommittee,  also  strongly  ad- 
vised that  more  money  be  Invested  In  basic 
research  but  suggested  another  yardstick. 
He  suggested  that  the  Increase  be  set  by  the 
number  of  capable  people  available  and  the 
extent  to  which  money  can  be  spent  wisely. 

Babl.  a  Columbia  nniverstty  professor  and 
1944  Nobel  prlae  winner.  U  a  speclalUt  In 
the  field  of  nuclear  physics,  quanttun  me- 
chanics, and  molecular  beams.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The  three  scleTttlsts  were  the  first  to  tes- 
tify in  a  3-week  sertes  of  hearings  before 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 
A  toUl  of  62  scientists  from  univereities  and 
national  laboratories  Uirotighout  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  report  during ,  ti>t» 
period  on  the  research  work  they  are  carrv- 
ing  on. 

The  scientists  who  testified  yesterday  gav« 
a  general  survey  of  the  Nation's  present  ac- 
tivity and  need. 

tACK  or  mktals  cttbo 

Seitz.  a  metals  specialist,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  the  ivssent  bottleneck  in 
missUes  and  atocnle  reactors  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  met&ls  that  wiU  stand  up  under 
high-temperature  condlUozis.  The  metals- 
research  programs  In  the  universities  were 
lagging,  he  said,  because  of  a  deficiency  of 
space  and  equipment. 

Up  unUl  the  Korean  war.  the  support  for 
research  was  about  right.  Selts  said,  but  it 
has  not  changed  since. 

Material  research  requires  a  never-ending 
Increase  of  people  and  funds  during  the 
coming  years,  he  added,  but  the  universities 
cannot  do  It  and  take  care  of  the  svalmnche 
of  students. 

When  the  subcommittee  members  asked 
the  three  scientists  how  the  folks  back  home 
were  going  to  be  made  aware  of  the  need 
for  more  funds  for  rewarch,  the  scientists 
pointed  out  that  the  results  of  the  research 
would  produce  new  inventions  and  new  in- 
dustries and  increase  the  national  income. 

Rabl  told  the  Congressmen  the  Amo-ican 
people  are  more  wUling  to  support  research 
than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  wining  to 
believe. 

Asked  to  compare  American  and  RuMian 
research.  Rabi  said  that  a  poU  of  foreign 
scientists  would  probably  show  the  United 
SUtes  in  Um  lead  but  it  may  not  be  superlor 
in  all  fields. 

atJSSU  OOMXNC  ALOMO 

Russia  is  coming  along  rapidly,  China  may 
be  second,  and  India  third,  Rabi  said.  The 
Russians  may  move  ahead  of  us  as  fast  as 
we  moved  ahead  of  Europe  because  they 
have  more  students,  teachers,  and  facilities. 

All  three  of  the  scientists  stated  that  the 
NaUon  did  not  have  enough  scientists  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Rabl  said  the  presUge  and  salaries  of  sci- 
entists must  be  Increased  to  attract  more 
young  people. 

"England  can  confer  knighthood,-  he  said. 
All  we  can  give  is  money." 

Rabi  recommended  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
!^f^f.«'-  '"  cooperation  with  education  and 
scientific  groups,  set  up  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  provide  incentives  that  can  be 

implemented  and  administered  at  the  local 
level. 

In  response  to  tlie  remark  that  maths- 
maUM  was  one  of  the  weak  points  of  Amerl- 
VT«  ""**«°t«-  subcommittee  chairman  Mjel- 
>iN  prics  (Democrat,  Illinois)   and  Repre- 


■«*'***▼•  Ja»™»  Vast  Zsmbt  (Republican 
Pennsylvania)  stated  they  had  a  bill  ready 
that  would  award  9600  scholanhips  to  aU 
high-school  students  who  passed  a  mathe- 
matics test,  step  up  the  number  of  summer 
refresher  courses  for  high-school  mathe- 
matics and  science  teachers,  and  establish 
a  new  sxunmer  fellowship  program  for  ad- 
vanced training  of  some  teachers.  The  bill 
was  Introduced  yesterday. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  we  should  more  than 
double  the  Defense  Department  funds 
for  basic  research.  I  believe  we  should 
increase  them  to  whatever  point  Is  nec- 
essary to  utilize  fully  the  talents  of 
available  American  scientists  with  equip- 
ment and  laboratories  that  are  avail- 
able now.  While  we  talk  of  training 
new  scientists,  we  should  utilize  the  ones 
we  have  now. 

I  understand  that  we  could  double  the 
$100  million  being  spent  this  year  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment right  now.  There  would  be  enough 
manpower  left  over,  I  am  told,  to  re- 
double the  amount  In  the  1959  budget, 
if  certain  equipment  and  laboratory 
facilities  were  included. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Rabl.  who  is  one  of 
the  President's  own  scientific  advisers, 
that  "the  American  people  are  more 
willing  to  support  research  than  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  willing  to 
beUeve." 


XJNITED   STATES    FOREIGN  POLICY 
AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  Ssnate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
disarmament. 

In  recent  weeks  the  American  people. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Indeed  our 
allies  have  given  prolonged  thought  to 
the  military  and  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  the  laimchlnc  of  the  two 
Soviet  eai-th  satellites. 

SXCNIFICAMCK  OF  TH«  BOVIKT  SPXmriKS 

The  sputniks  have  caused  us  to  real- 
ise that  the  Soviet  Union  ts  exerting 
tremendous  effort  to  accomplish  im- 
pressive feats  in  science  and  technology. 
These  accomplishments  have  alerted  us 
to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  our  defense 
policies,  our  defense  organization,  and 
the  state  of  our  military  preparedness. 
Sputniks  I  and  II  have  made  lus  realiie 
that  if  we  hope  to  maintain  our  defense 
capabilities  and  if  we  do  not  want  to  be 
outdistanced  in  the  vital  area  of  outer 
space,  vastly  increased  effort  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  may  well  be  required. 

The  areas  in  which  decisive  action 
must  be  taken  to  strengthen  our  defense 
capabilities  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  unanimous  interim  report  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  able  and  dedicated  chairmanship 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  A  program  of  action 
has  been  outlined,  and  the  Nation  anx- 
iously awaits  the  fulfillment  oX  the  spe- 
cific proposals. 

We  have  the  resources  to  match— yes. 
even  to  surpass — the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  might.  We  are  prepared  to 
speed  up  production  of  missiles,  and  to 
equip  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
with  weapons  which  can,  if  necessary. 


meet  any  type  of  attack.  We  are  able 
to  devote  whatever  is  required  to  defend 
our  shores,  our  fields,  our  industries  and 
our  cities  against  the  new  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  But  even  when  all 
this  Is  done.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
will  still  be  dangerously  divided  into 
two  highly  armed  campe. 

The  peace  we  seek  must  be  more  than 
the  absence  of  armed  confiict.  It  must 
be  a  peace  that  embraces  the  expansion 
of  the  areas  of  poUtical  freedom  and  the 
development  of  closer  bonds  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  among  all  n^tiona 
and  peoples. 

We  who  have  the  respOTisibility  for 
appropriating  funds  for  the  new  weapons 
of  defense  must  keep  reminding  our- 
selves it  is  essential  that  we  search 
perseveringly  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
securing  a  just  and  oiduring  peace  so 
that  the  terrible,  reality  of  the  use  of  ^ 
these  weapons  will  never  happen.  We 
need  the  same  courage  and  patriotism  in 
our  search  for  peace  that  would  be  re- 
quired of  us  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
from  hostile  attack. 

As  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  William  Benton,  declared 
In  a  recent  statemmt : 

Nearly  everybody  realizes  now  that  the 
United  States  has  fallen  behind  the  R\i»- 
sians  In  key  elements  of  mUltary  power. 
Further,  they  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  falling  behind  in  sdenoe  and 
education — as  I  have  been  reporting  to  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  coimtry  theaa 
past  3  years  since  I  saw  developments  in  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  at  firsthand. 

But  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood  that, 
because  of  compUtceney  In  high  places,  the 
Soviet  propaganda  has  stolen  the  role  of 
peacemaker  throughout  much  of  the  world 
and  has  seriously  undercut  the  world  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States. 

It  will  take  courage,  vision,  enormous  en- 
ergy, and  aU  our  experience  to  restore  the 
balance  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  dev- 
astating war. 

Mr.  Benton's  remarks  were  under- 
scored on  the  Senate  floor  only  a  few 
days  ago  by  our  majority  leader  when 
he  said  in  moving  words : 

But  the  same  forces,  the  same  knowledge 
and  the  sama  technology  which  are  pro- 
ducing ballistic  mlssUes  can  also  produce 
Instruments  of  peace  and  universal  coop- 
eration. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  race  for  survival  and 
we  intend  to  win  that  race.  But  the  truly 
worthwhile  goal  is  a  world  of  peace — the  <Mily 
world  in  which  there  wm  also  be  sectulty. 

Somehow,  somewhere,  the  great  minds 
which  have  done  so  much  to  bring  \ja  mod- 
ern implements,  great  adventures  in  science, 
and  great  discoveries,  must  be  able  to  find 
a  solution  whereby  men  can  live  in  the  world 
together.  If  not,  the  road  ahead  win  not 
be  a  very  happy  one. 

Modem  science  and  technology  fore- 
warn us  of  the  appalling  destruction  that 
threatens  us  In  the  nuclear  aga  That 
same  science  and  technology,  however, 
beckons  us  to  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  our  spears  into  priming  hooks 
and  that  man  shall  study  war  no  more. 
The  nuclear  age  can  be  an  inferno  of 
death  and  destruction  or  a  garden  of 
peace  and  plenty.  This  decision  is  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil— man 
and  beast. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  happy 
to  jrield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  addressing 
himself  today  to  this  very  timely  topic. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  danger,  as 
we  gird  ourselves  and  gather  our  na- 
tional momentimi  toward  the  need  for 
constructing  missiles  and  improving 
rockets,  that  we  may  move  farther  away 
from  the  even  greater  need  to  seek  a 
way  to  an  effective  and  enforceable  dis- 
armament in  the  world. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
helpful,  in  marshaling  public  support 
for  the  great  need  of  getting  on  with  the 
business  of  disarmament,  if  somehow  we 
could  make  it  better  known  to  the  people 
of  this  land  and  the  people  of  the  world 
that  a  thermonuclear  war  will  be  utterly 
unlike  any  kind  of  war  which  has  ever 
been  fought  before;  that,  however,  de- 
structive those  wars  have  been,  they  have 
been  winnable;  that  there  have  been 
objectives  which  have  been  secured  by 
the  fighting  of  the  war;  and  that  it  has 
been  possible  heretofore  for  one  side  to 
win  and  for  the  other  to  lose.  But  if  a 
thermonuclear  war  comes,  which  will 
involve  the  use  of  weapons  that  we  are 
even  now  appropriating  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  build,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
easily  calculated  and  known,  then,  at 
best,  such  a  fury  of  destruction  will  be 
Visited  upon  the  participating  nations 
that  nothing  but  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion will  be  left  in  its  wake. 

No  one  can  win  such  a  war,  and  the 
burden  of  civilization  may  well  shift  to 
the  little  nations  on  the  periphery  which 
are  not  caught  up  in  the  current  of  that 
war.  At  worst,  such  a  war  could  mean 
the  poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  by  hydrogen  or  cobalt  bombs,  or 
whatever  may  be  in  existence  5  years 
from  now,  in  such  a  way  as  slowly  to 
exterminate  all  human  life  on  the 
planet,  with  the  end  of  man  coming 
Ignominlously  through  vomiting  fits 
from  radiation. 

If  the  people  of  the  land  can  be  made 
to  understand  that  that  Is  the  kind  of 
catastrophe  we  are  trying  to  avoid,  then 
does  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  feel  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  urgency  and  a  greater  demand 
for  initiative  and  new  ideas  in  this  field 
to  push  us  forward  in  quest  of  those  so- 
lutions which  will  lay  the  basis  for  an 
effective  and  enforceable  disarmament? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  very  elo- 
quence of  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  indicates  the  urgency  of  the  mat- 
ter we  are  discussing.  Those  words  them- 
selves will  help  immeasurably  to  alert 
not  only  the  American  people,  but  also 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  lies  before  us.  It  is  a  choice, 
as  I  have  said,  between  infernal  destruc- 
tion from  nuclear  war  or  a  garden  of 
peace  and  plenty.  - 

The  only  piu-pose  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  seeks  to  serve  today,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  most  complex  and 
difBcult  subject,  is  to  arouse  the  kind  of 
creative  thinking  and  the  pertinent  com- 
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ment  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
just  expressed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  In 
may,  during  the  coming  months,  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  our  Gci^emment,  at 
the  executive-branch  leve ,  and  to  the 
people  of  our  Nation  and  tl  le  world,  that 
we  have  deep  concern  over  ,hese  matters 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  relationship  of 
disarmament  negotiation^  to  them. 
Even  more  important.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  come  up  w  th  some  new 
thoughts,  pKJssibly  even  a  new  approach, 
which  might  slowly  but  suely  pry  open 
the  door  of  Soviet  unwillingness  and 
other  unwillingness,  where!  it  may  exist, 
to  sit  down  and  negotiate  qver  the  ques 
tion  of  man's  survival. 

I  am  deeply  grateful 
from  Idaho.  He  will  no 
next  paragraph  of  my  pre 
I  allude  to  the  thoughts 
so  much  more  brilliantly  and  ably.  I 
say  that  very  franldy  arid  candidly. 
How  good  it  is  to  get  the  Senator's  re- 
freshing approach  to  thisj  subject  and 
to  discuss  it  as  we  should  i  in  these  im- 
portant halls.  J 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  per- 
mitting me  to  speak  so  [early  during 
his  address.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  the  great  effort  he  is  leaking  in  this 
field  and  for  having  takei 
opportunity  to  speak  on 
portant  subject  on  man's 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  ti 
ator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  an  haprt'  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  sho  lid  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  not  only  wi  ;h  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, but  also  with  mijority  leader 
[Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas]  a  id  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Cjurch],  in  the 
expression  of  the  thought  fiat  the  ther 
monuclear  war.  If  we  alio 
out  with  intercontinental 
diate  range  balUstic  mlss4es,  will  be  a 
case,  not  of  one  side's  willing  the  vie 
tory,  but  of  double  suicid 
slave  world  and  the  Free  Wdrld 

Perhaps  we  could  win  tl^  missile  race 
and  perhaps  we  could  over 
both  the  IRBM  and  the  Ii 
we  could  still  lose  such  a  [war,  because 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  tl  billion  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Southeast  A^ia.  Indonesia. 
Japan.  Iran,  Iraq,  the  Mitille  East,  and 
North  Africa,  are  far  more' interested  in 
finding  out  how  hundreds  tf  millions  of 
people  can  live,  instead  <if  how  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  deople  can  be 
cremated  in  the  first  10  I  hours  of  an 
intercontinental  nuclear  war. 

So  I  believe  that  the  dther  side  of 
the  shield  of  atomic  powei  and  nuclear 
energy  is  going  to  be  what  my  friends, 
the  former  chairman  and  the  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  an^  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreD.  and  others 
have  tried  to  make  It  be.  What  they 
have  attempted  to  do  has  [been  to  beat 
the  atom  into  a  plowshare.  Their  imag- 
inative approach  has  been  (toward  using 
the  byproducts  of  atomic  etergy  to  cure 
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diseases,  to  permit  thej  raising  of  better 
agricultural  crops,  to  improve  transpor- 
tation, and.  above  all,  to  make  pure  water 
for  Irrigation  piuiMses  put  of  sea  water — 
all  that  to  be  done  by  means  of  the  use 
of  atomic  reactors.  This  approach,  if 
we  but  devote  to  it  oiir  minds  and  our 
money — money  measured  almost  in 
terms  of  pennies,  as  pompared  to  the 
thousand  dollar  bills  wt  are  spending  for 
instruments  of  death — will  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  p^ples  around  the 
world.  i 

In  that  way  we  shall  be  able  to  bring 
these  depressed  billion  people,  who  are 
looking  either  to  comtmiinism  or  to  us  as 
the  way  of  Ufe,  to  decide  In  favor  of  the 
nation  that  can  offer  the  best  chance  of 
life,  instead  of  the  best  chance  of  death. 
In  short,  we  can  develci)  a  program  such 
as  the  one  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  {Anderson]  has  so 
long  advocated.  We  can  use  mass-pro- 
duction reactors  to  grtierate  electricity 
for  use  in  the  fuel-short  areas  where 
these  depressed  and  underprivileged 
people  live,  so  as  to  periiit  them  to  live  in 
the  20th  centiuT  of  electrically  lighted 
modernization  for  industry  and  for 
health.  When  we  do  these  things  then 
we  shall  justify  the  s^indard  of  living 
that  a  divine  providende  has  given  to  us. 
Then  we  shall  earn  thejright  of  being  the 
most  favored  people  in  the  world,  deserv- 
ing the  revelation  of  all  the  great  scien- 
tific things  which  havje  been  entrusted 
to  us.  j 

But  so  long  as  we  put  our  trust  in  these 
weapons  of  destruction— 

For  heathen  heart  thaC  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  ^on  shard, 

AU  valiant  dust  that  bi^llds  on  dust. 
And  guarding,  caUs  npt  Thee  to  guard. 

Then  I  am  afraid  thjeit  we  shall  spend 
billions  of  dollars  in  vain. 

I  am  In  favor  of  equating  and  equaliz- 
ing the  Russian  weap()ns  of  death;  but 
we  should  spend  $1  billion  or  $2  billion 
or  $5  billion,  if  necessary,  to  take  the 
scientific  developments!  available  to  us  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  means  of  an 
Imaginative  program  which  will  carry  to 
the  peoples  everywhere  the  message  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  i  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  am  very  mindful 
of  the  great  contribulions  which  have 
been  made  In  the  Senake — and  to  which 
I  shall  allude  during  my  remarks — by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mejcico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  other  Senators  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  am  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  Nation  of  peace,  ai^d  that  our  great, 
expensive  defense  effort  is  made  with 
heavy  hearts,  hearts  thfit  would  like  very 
much  to  convert  the^e  weapons  into 
means  of  engaging  In  peaceful  pursuits. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  jTexaA.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguLshed  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  However,  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  desire  t^  observe  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  :  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  who  has  rendered 
many  great  services  to  he  people  of  this 
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Nation,  has  never  rendered  a  greater  one 
than  in  taking  the  floor  today  and  in 
making  the  speech  (m  the  subject  he  has 

selected. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  correctly 
pointed  out  that  we  must  be  a  prepared 
nation,  and  that  he  Is  willing  to  have  the 
United  States  spend  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  may  be  required  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
maintain  a  state  of  readiness  which  will 
be  equal  to  the  challenge. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
also  has  pointed  out,  and  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  likewise  has  dis- 
closed, is  that  our  plans  for  peace  must 
progress  jointly  and  must  l>e  as  firm  as 
our  plans  for  defense.  In  other  words 
this  must  be  a  joint  effort.  We  must  not 
spend  all  of  our  billions  of  dollars  and 
make  all  of  our  plans  to  fight  a  war 
which  may  never  he  fought.  But  in  pre- 
paring our  Nation  and  in  purchasing  the 
implements,  the  missiles,  the  planes,  and 
the  submarines  which  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  a  war  we  should  also  have 
some  positive,  afOrmative  plan  for  peace, 
to  go  alongside  oxir  preparedness  efforts! 
That  Is  the  service  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  performing  today,  and  I 
wish  to  ccmgratulate  him. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  Is  wlUing 
to  have  the  United  States  pay  whatever 
Is  requh^  to  make  sure  that  our  NaUon 
Is  protected;  and  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  know  that  the  people  of  America 
will  have  to  pay  through  the  nose,  and 
that  today  the  United  States  is  not  spend- 
ing nearly  enough. 

But  I  beheve  that  all  of  us  feel  some- 
what derelict  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
our  planning  for  peace. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can  call 
our  attention  to  tlie  road  of  peace  today 
and  can  bring  about  some  really  heavy 
thinking  on  that  subject,  he  will  have 
rendered  the  greatest  of  all  services. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  helpful  and  re- 
vealing statement.  Let  me  say  that  my 
effort  today  will  be  very  limited,  because 
this  subject  matter  will  take  much  more 
talent,  time,  and  capability  than  any  one 
Senator,  particularly  the  Senator  now 
speaking,  has.  But  If  we  can  do  as  the 
scientists  propose,  luimely,  if  at  this 
stage  we  can  engage  In  some  basic  re- 
search in  preparing  the  way  for  peace 
and  of  planning  the  works  of  peace,  then 
I  think  we  shall  have  the  time  to  bring 
about  the  applied  development  which 
will  bring  us  to  the  era  of  peace  and 
Justice  which  we  seek. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  t»  yield  to  my  able  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Indeed  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  happy  that  he  Is  addressing 
the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  many  of  the 
things  which  I  beUeve  have  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  entire  subject, 
wot  the  least  of  them  are  the  remarks 
or  our  able  majority  leader  [Mr.  Johh- 
soK  of  Texas) ,  who  has  spoken  of  the 
great  minds  working  on  this  subject. 
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A  few  days  ago.  I  had  occasion  to  write 
to  an  anxious  friend,  and  to  express  the 
prayer  that  the  intelligence  which 
taught  us  how  to  make  the  atomic  bomb 
may  give  us  the  sense  to  control  it. 
Surely,  having  the  great  intelligence  to 
make  these  devices  it  will  be  too  bad  If 
we  do  not  also  have  the  sense  and  ablUty 
to  use  them  properly,  to  control  them, 
and  to  devote  them  to  the  best  possible 
uses. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  if  he  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  fantastic  character  of  the 
weapons  we  contemplate  for  the  future, 
and  if  he  had  an  opportunity  to  measiu^ 
their  destructive  power  and  also  the  lim- 
ited space  required  to  smuggle  them  Into 
an  area  and  to  destroy  a  great  civiliza- 
tion, then  I  am  sure  he.  too.  would  be 
praying  that  we  may  have  the  sense  to 
use  them  wisely  or.  as  his  very  fine  ad- 
dress suggests,  to  control  their  use  and 
eventually  to  bring  about  a  disarmament 
In  the  case  of  these  weapons,  which 
promise  nothing  but  destruction  to  both 
Sides. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  had  the 
privilege  of  glancing  through  his  re- 
marks. It  struck  me  that  he  put  his 
finger  on  something  important  when  he 
talked  about  the  great  destructive  power 
Of  nuclear  weapons.  It  was  my  good 
fortime  to  listen  to  a  great  scientist  dis- 
cussing what  a  great  nuclear  war  would 
he  like.  He  was  shocked  that  some  peo- 
ple were  talking  about  what  would  hap- 
pen the  second  or  third  month.  He  said. 
"I  am  not  sure  there  will  be  a  second  or 
third  day."  I  think  that  Is  a  possibility 
that  ought  to  make  us  stop  and  ponder 
about  this  whole  question. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  has  performed  many  tasks 
with  which  I  have  been  happy  to  associ- 
ate myself.  I  am  glad  he  continues  to 
stress  the  need  for  abandoning  the  use  of 
frightful  nuclear  weapons  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  fully. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  stressed  the  fact  that  the  use  of  this 
great  power  can  bless  humanity,  and  can 
be  used  for  the  curing  of  all  sorts  of 
diseases,  and  can  result  In  an  abimdance 
of  all  sorts  of  agriculture  endeavors,  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  things  that  can 
follow  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy.  If 
only  we  could  get  some  discussion  of  the 
matter,  what  wonderful  results  zniglit 
ensue.  When  we  put  a  sateUite  in  the 
air,  people  start  talking  about  the  de- 
structive possibilities  of  it. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  followed  the  theme  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  our  able  ma- 
jority leader  has  so  frequently  discussed. 
All  these  possibilities  have  a  very  pleas- 
ant aspect,  if  only  we  could  find  ways  to 
put  them  in  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Later  in  my  prepared  address, 
which  I  have  had  circulated  among  some 
of  my  colleagues,  I  try  to  be  specific. 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  know  that 
the  Congress  is  interested  in  works  of 
peace,  but  they  sometimes  ask  us.  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  just  re- 
lated, how  we  can  promote  such  works. 


What  I  think  is  most  important  today 
la  that  the  world  regain  knowledge  of 
the  true  spirit  of  this  coimtry;  that  the 
image  of  America  shall  not  be  the  image 
of  a  snarling  giant,  breathing  fire  and 
destruction,  but  rather  the  symbol  of 
tlie  Good  Samaritan,  of  the  scientist  who 
seeks  to  bless  mankind,  of  the  student 
who  seeks  to  enlighten  mankind,  of  the 
doctor  who  seeks  to  heal  mankind,  and 
of  the  hvmible  citizen  who  seeks  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  we  not  also 
remember  that  while  the  things  we  are 
doing  may  not  have  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  may 
have  enormous  importance  to  the  people 
of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  laboratory  in  New  York 
where  some  work  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  a  certain  type  of  grain  which 
gives  promise  of  resulting  In  more  abun- 
dant harvests.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  knows 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  now  perplexed  over  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  more  grain,  but  might  be 
happy  to  learn  how  to  get  a  Uttle  less. 
However,  there  are  areas  of  the  ecurth 
where  the  problem  of  feeding  people  is 
great,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
problem  for  generations  to  come. 
Therefore,  the  byproduct  of  knowledge 
which  we  may  gain  from  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  may  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  other  people  in  the  world,  if  we 
will  turn  that  information  loose. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
never  fails  to  stress  the  peacetime  bene- 
fits of  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy. 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Soiate  will 
study  the  disarmament  proposals  of  the 
Senator.  I  may  not  agree  with  every- 
thing he  proposes,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  would  want  me  to,  but  I  thank  GJod 
he  stands  up  and  proposes  something. 
That  is  what  this  country  needs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  It  was 
time  we  talked  frankly  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  disagreement  Is  part  of  the  process 
of  seeking  answers  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSPIEU).  No  one  in  or  out  of 
the  Government  Is  more  capable  of 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
than  is  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  and  our  colleagues  have 
been  pointing  out  the  dangers,  as  well 
as  the  blessings,  which  are  inherent  in 
the  world  as  we  know  it  today  and  as  it 
will  develop  tomorrow. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  and  devices.  I  think  we  ought 
to  remember  also,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  bacteriological 
warfare,  which  can  be  Just  as  devastat- 
ing, just  as  killing.  Just  as  successful  in 
eradicating  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
not  only  human  life  as  we  know  It.  but 
produce  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil  as  welL 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  frwn  Minnesota, 
which  I  read  last  night,  and  which  I  have 
been  following  this  morning,  because  of 
one  point  in  it,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
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fienator  from  Minnesota.  foUofwing  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  distinsuifihed  majoritF 
leader,  whom  ttae  Senator  quotes  on  page 
2  of  hifi  statement,  is  hammrring  on  the 

theme  ot  peaee— not  a  peace  by  dis- 
armament, not  a  peace  by  appeasement, 
but  a  peace  based  on  justice,  and  based 
on  equitable  understanding  of  all  man- 
kind. I  think  what  the  majority  leader 
said,  and  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota qaoted.  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
Senate's  attention  ac;ain  and  again.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

We  are  engaged  in  m  race  far  snrrlTal,  and 
we  intend  to  win  that  race.  But  ttie  truly 
worthwliile  goal  Is  a  world  of  peace — tbe 
only  world  In  whicb  there  will  also  be 
seciirlty. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator's  speech 
correctly,  be  does  not  maintain,  or  state, 
or  infer,  or  imply,  that  we  should  dis- 
arm overnight.  It  is  his  contention,  as  I 
understand,  that  we  have  to  maintain  a 
position  of  strength 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Indeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  from  that  po- 
sition we  should  try  to  simplify  some  of 
the  procedures  which  have  become  so 
complex  and  complicated,  so  ttiat,  in  a 
simple,  straightforward,  understandable 
manner,  the  question  of  disarmcunent 
can  be  discussed,  and  therefore  small 
beginnings  reached. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETT,  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  thesis  of  my  address  very 
accurately.  May  I  also  add  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  deroted  a 
portion  of  his  speech  to  what  I  call  "ne- 
gotiating from  strength,"  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  we  mean  by  strength,  which 
I  think  we  must  clearly  tmderstand  if  we 
are  to  discuss  this  subject  in  a  mature 
and  sensible  manner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  say 
again,  Mr.  President — and  I  repeat  this 
for  emphasis — there  is  no  one  inside  or 
outdde  the  Government  who  is  more 
capable  of  talking  on  the  particular 
subject  he  is  now  discussing.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  the  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  has  considered  this 
particular  question,  and  if  anyone 
knows  this  subject  it  is  the  Senator  who 
is  now  addressing  this  body.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  is  giving  us  the  benefit 
of  his  views  and  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
clusions, because  I  think  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  as  a  whole — 
and  I  might  say  the  world  as  a  whole — 
can  benefit  from  the  frank  proposals 
which  will  be  espoused  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  Indicated, 
in  our  endeavor  to  regain  our  strength 
in  missQes,  rockets,  and  other  weapons, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  not  fool  ourselves 
into  thinking  such  effort  is  sufBcient  in 
the  long  run.  In  a  recent  New  York 
Times  article  I  referred  to  it  as  "A 
Pyrrhic  victory  whose  very  process  of 
achievement  may  squelch  our  search  for 
positive     approaches    to    peace,    may 


weaken  our  endeavors  tp  curb  the 
weapons  of  war  and  may  cause  us  to 
lose  our  sense  ot  perspectiiie.  We  must 
Dot  let  our  fixation  on  aeaarii^  through 
more  and  bigger  armameqts  lead  to  a 
stage  where  arms  alone  iwould  control 
our  policy,  for  this  would  invite  our 
ultimate  destruction." 

Our  immediate  task,  therefore,  is  to 
prevent  the  two  great  powfr  systems  of 
the  Communist  blcc  and  th^  free  nations 
from  colliding  bead-on  either  by  design 
or  accident,  and  thereby  {touching  off 
world  war  m.  The  world  )ieeds  time — 
time  to  thinic.  time  to  negotiate,  time  to 
find  answers,  time  to  realize  the  utter 
futility  of  aimed  confiict.  as  stated  here 
today,  and  the  wondrous  opportunities 
to  be  found  in  peaceful  living.  The  world 
needs  leadership — inspired  and  humani- 
tarian leadership — to  point  tlie  way  pa- 
tiently, yet  firmly,  to  peace^  This  peace 
we  so  zealously  desire  wm  not  come 
easily.  Peace,  like  war.  requires  sacri- 
fice. It  requires  also  the  i  mobilization 
and  planned  use  of  our  loaterial  and 
human  resources. 

It  is  within  this  frame  of  reference 
that  I  venture  to  discuss  the  difficult 
and  perplexing  problem  ol  the  control 
and  reduction  of  armaments.  The  dis- 
cussion of  disarmament  jpolicies  and 
proposals  must  be  tmderiaken  within 
the  context  of  our  entire  foreign  and 
military  policies.  Nor  shoi 
strained  by  inhibiti<ms  ai 
ttons  which  so  often  bind 
cies  and  attitudes  of  the 
eration  has  witnessed  two 
sensational  scientific  devel 
harnessing  of  nuclear 
breakthrough  into  outer 
diplomatic  and  potitical  fotmula  of  yes- 
terday are  not  adequate  f9r  this  era  of 
power.  I 

nn.tifMi  or  sfsakiwo  majncLr 

Before  going  into  the  sinstance  of  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  say  that  jin  these  days 
a  Member  of  Congress  whoi  speaks  at  all 
critically  about  foreign  policy  is  con- 
fronted by  a  real  dilemmti.  Criticism 
of  the  executive  branch  cen  be  and  un- 
doubtedly will  be  misused  iy  the  Krem- 
lin. Radio  Moscow  is  qui4k  to  pick  up 
our  statements  as  evidence  that  the  pol- 
icies being  pursued  by  the  United  States 
are  wrong  and  that  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  right.  We  have  observed  on 
occasions  that  excerpts  from  speeches 
delivered  before  this  body  have  been  re- 
printed and  broadcast  by  the  Soviets  in 
an  effort  to  discredit  our  country. 

This  illustrates  one  of  trie  difOculties 
of  a  free  pec^le  in  the  struggle  with  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  and  society. 
Nevertheless,  since  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  is  one  of  our  dearest  and 
most  cheristted  freedoms. ;  we  must  be 
willing  to  exercise  it  when  the  situation 
demands  it. 

If  we  do  not  speak  with  candor,  voice 
our  concerns,  and  offer  constructive 
criticisms  and  suggestions,  we  may  well 
be  doing  our  country  a  grfat  disservice. 
•Our  respon-sibilities,  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  Unitid  States,  re- 
quire that  we  present  to  the  President 
and  his  officers,  yes  the  public,  our  views 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy.  We  of 
course  must  use  discreticu  and  judg- 
ment.   But,  when  we  dil  er  and  have 
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be  expressed  openiy. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  Pteskleat,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yiekl  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvanl 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  I  should  like  to  express 
mj  personal  sense  of  gratification  that 
the  distinguished  Senauur  from  Minne- 
sota is  delivering  so  erudite,  so  able,  and 
so  comprehensive  a  sp4ech  on  a  matter 
whicli  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate,  namely,  the  subject  of 
peace  and  the  closely  lillied  subject  of 
disarmamenL  | 

I  note  with  pleasure!  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson 
of  Texas]  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  th4t  he  mas  among 
the  first  to  point  out  .that  somewhere, 
somehow,  the  great  minds  which  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  us  the  modem 
weapons  of  warfare  mi^t  be  able  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem  their  existence 
raises  wheieby  men  can  live  in  the  world 
together.  J 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  President — and 
this  Is  a  problem  I  should  like  to  pose  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, is  how,  both  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance and  as  a  mattdr  of  public  rela- 
tions and  in  the  guiding  of  world 
opinion,  we  can  create  an  atmosphere 
which  will  persuade  the  entire  world 
that  the  one  thing  the  American  people, 
from  the  most  humble  citizen  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  desire 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  is 
peace — a  just  peace  and  a  peace  which 
comes  through  world  lai 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  public  service 
through  the  work  of  his  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  and  yet  the  necessity  of 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  In  our  arma- 
ments has  almost  inevl^bly  caxised,  as  he 
himself  hM  recognlzed[  a  diminution  in 
the  fervor  for  i>eace  which  we  would  like 
to  put  before  the  entire  world. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, whether  it  is  possible  that  In 
some  way  or  in  some  manner — and  I  am 
delighted  the  majority  leader  is  here  to 
listen — we  can  create  a  forum  whereby 
the  best  minds  in  the  whole  world  ean 
be  brought  together  to  ktnsider  practical 
means  of  obtaining  peace.  This  is  much 
too  important  a  problem  to  be  left  only 
to  the  diplomats,  just  as  war  is  far  too 
serious  a  business  toi  be  left  to  the 
generals. 

I  noted  with  some  pleasure  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  great  American.  Adhd 
Stevenson,  the  other  night  in  New  York, 
when  tie  suggested  tha|t  the  United  Na- 
tions might  summon  pepple  from  all  over 
the  world  to  try  to  evt^ve  a  method  for 
establishing  world  pea^e  through  world 
law.  I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i$  the  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  dealiilg  viUi  disarma- 
ment, and  the  thought  hsd  gone  through 
my  mind  that  perhap^  such  a  suboom- 
mittee  would  be  an  appropriate  forum 
for  the  purpose  of  brtiging  before  the 
country  at  least  the  American  experts 
who  could  help  us  in  this  field. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FitlbikihtI  and  tlw  d^ 
tinguisbed  Senator  fr^  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  GassMl  under  ttaie  auspices  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations.  are 
soon  to  conduct  a  wide  review  of  oiu: 
foreign  policy.  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Blinnesota,  is  there  not 
some  way.  perhaps  in  his  own  subcom- 
mittee, whereby  we  can  bring  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  an  earnest,  practical, 
and  concrete  effort  to  find  ways  toward 
world  peace? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  addressed  himself  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  how 
one  generates  a  consensus  in  a  nation 
for  a  particular  objective,  and  how  to 
implement  that  consensus  with  pro- 
grams of  action. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  his  pro- 
posal, that  our  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  pro- 
viding such  a  fonun,  is  very  constructive. 

Only  recently  we  announced  contem- 
plated hearings  on  the  entire  subject 
matter  of  policies  directed  toward  dis- 
armament and  peace.  Disarmament 
perhaps  cannot  come  by  itself  without 
adjustments  in  the  world  picture  to 
which  I  shall  address  myself,  and  which 
make  possible  disarmament  or  the  re- 
duction and  control  of  arms.  But 
surely,  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  the 
world  wants  some  new  methodology, 
some  new  approach.  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose 1  or  2  approaches,  which  are  per- 
haps not  as  far  reaching  as  I  would  like, 
but  they  are  beginnings.  We  shall  pur- 
sue this  effort  together. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
he  will  indulge  me  for  one  further  point, 
I  ask  him  if  he  agrees  that  there  are 
three  facets  to  this  problem.  The  first 
is  the  solution  of  political  problems  in 
order  to  decrease  world  tensions.  The 
second  is  the  working  out  of  practical 
and  feasible  disarmament  agreements, 
in  order  to  take  from  the  backs  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  crushing 
burdens  of  armaments,  and  again  to  re- 
duce tensions. 

Third — and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant; certainly  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
most  neglected  to  date — is  to  try  to 
create  a  practical,  feasible  type  of  world 
organization  by  which,  through  world 
law,  we  can  attain  world  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
very  appropriately  and  neatly  simima- 
rized  three  of  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  today. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  political  solutions.  It 
is  not  always  necessary  to  start  disarm- 
ament without  political  solutions.  The 
two  are  intermeshed.  However,  the 
third  point  which  the  Senator  mentions, 
of  building  a  body  of  law.  tradition,  and 
custom  which  will  be  respected,  is  an 
equally  absolute  essential. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  my  goOd  friend 
from  Minnesota  is  aware,  I  have  trav- 
eled extensively  through  Russia  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  that.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  so  doing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  advo- 
cating a  new  look  at  our  foreign  policy 
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for  the  past  S  years.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  Is  now  t^ing  that  new 
look. 

I  have  not  read  the  written  copy  of 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, but  I  have  been  listening  for  the 
past  few  minutes.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
touched  or  intends  to  touch  upon  a  cer- 
tain point  which  I  believe  is  vital  to  dis- 
armament— the  establishing  of  a  climate 
of  mutual  condence  between  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

As  I  have  been  saying  for  the  past  3 
years,  wtiat  causes  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtein  to  increase  their 
armaments  is  the  fear  they  have  of  one 
another.  It  has  been  my  thought  that 
unless  and  until  the  fear  which  now 
exists  among  the  peoples  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  is  dispelled  and  full 
confidence  is  restored,  we  cannot  have 
disarmament. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  and  experienced  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more  thoroughly.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  a  section  of  this  speech  entitled 
Building  an  International  Climate  of 
Confidence." 

I  have  read  some  of  the  Senator's  re- 
ports on  his  tours.  Those  reports  are, 
to  me,  revealing  of  the  importance  of 
travel.  The  Senator  has  brought  back 
many  helpful  and  constructive  ol^erva- 
tions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  in  1955.  as  well  as  1956  and  again 
in  1957.  I  visited  Russia.  In  my  three 
reports  I  advocated  a  broadened  ex- 
change program,  an  abbreviated  ver- 
sion of  which  we  are  now  seeing  the 
President  belatedly  adopt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that  If 
such  an  exchange  of  persons  program 
had  been  Instituted  when  I  first  sug- 
gested it,  and  if  our  approach  to  the 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  had  been 
a  positive  one  and  not  a  negative  one. 
we  would  have  made  greater  progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  ap- 
proach is  essential  if  we  are  to  attain  the 
millennial  peace  for  which  we  are  all 
striving.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  were  among  the  first  to  advo- 
cate the  approach  of  cultural  exchanges. 
At  the  time  when  such  an  approach  was 
advocated  it  was  not  so  popular. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  that  connection, 
let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota that  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the 
first  Senators  to  visit  Russia  and  make 
a  report  as  to  what  was  observed  there. 
Becatise  I  spoke  the  truth  about  what  I 
saw  in  Russia,  not  only  in  1955,  but  in 
1956, 1  was  maligned.  I  was  called  pro- 
Russian,  pro-Red,  and  pro  everything 
else,  by  a  number  of  people. 

My  only  piupose  in  my  reports  was  to 
reveal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
how  the  Russians  were  living.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  Russian  people 
do  not  want  war  any  more  than  we  do. 
The  problem  that  is  before  us  is  how  best 


to  dispel  fear  and  restore  confldenoe. 
If  we  succeed  in  this,  then  disarmament 
will  be  made  possible.    I  believe  trade 
relations  will  soon  start  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  increased  contact  between  the 
people   of   the   Soviet   Union    and    the 
United  States.    However,  we  shall  never 
r«ilize  our  goal  unless  and  until  we  dis- 
pel  fear  and   restore   confidence.    We 
should  devote  our  energies  to  telling  the 
Soviet  people  of  the  many  advantages  of 
our  way  of  life.    Instead  of  condemning 
communism,  we  should  ignore  it  in  our 
contacts  with  the  people  of  Russia.    We 
often  forget  that  under  communism  the 
Russian  people — who  in  the  recent  past 
have  known  only  the  absolute  despotism 
and  accompanying  misery  of  the  czarlst 
system,  as  opposed  to  their  present  form 
of  communism — have  pulled  themselves 
up   Immeasurably.    Their   standard   of 
living  may  not  be  as  high  as  ours,  but  it 
la  ftlU  better  than  anything  they  have 
known  in  the  past.    The  restrictions  of 
thought  and  action  under  the  Commu- 
nists may  be  unthinkable  by  our  stand- 
ards, yet  they  are  nothing  new  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.    If  we  re- 
member these  things,  then  the  fallacy  of 
our  attacking  or  criticizing  communism, 
per  se,  is  obvious.    That  is  why  I  say 
that  the  best  avenue  of  opposition  to  the 
communistic  form  of  government  In  this 
great  cold  war  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  through  a  jxMitlve  approach.   We  must 
show  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
advantages  that  we  have — and  that  they 
lack — in  order  to  encourage  them  to  em- 
ulate our  way  of  life.    If  this  succeeds, 
and  they  do  try  to  emulate  us,  then  com- 
munism.  as  such,  must  fall. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

BVMciAL  KasroNsiBiLzrr  rom  asms  oomtboi. 

In  the  area  of  arms  control  I  feel  a 
special  responsIbiUty.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  these  past  2%  years  as 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. This  committee  has  Issued  a 
unanimous  report  with  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  What  I  ftm  about  to 
say  in  no  way  contradicts  this  report. 
Much  of  what  I  say  is  foreshadowed  by 
it. 

Disarmament  bears  on  so  many  as- 
pects of  foreign  policy  and  defense  strat- 
egy that  one  cannot  possibly  touch  in 
one  speech  on  every  question  related  to 
it.  Consequently,  and  regrettably,  I  must 
omit  several  matters  which  deserve  our 
attention.  I  would  like,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  these  related  aspects.  The 
first  Is  our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

AssmcpnoMs  taom  tkk  aovTwr  vmon 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  conduct  and  design  foreign  policy 
make  two  false  assumptions  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  first  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
such  political,  military,  and  economic 
superiority  that  it  can  force  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  accept  our  terms  in  any 
series  of  negotiations. 

The  other  assumption  Is  that  the  in- 
ternal domestic  difflctiltles  of  the  Soviet 
regime  are  so  great  that  all  we  need  to 
do  is  continue  to  apply  pressure  and  the 
collapse  of  the  system  will  automatically 
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follow.    Both  of  ttiese  assumptions  hare 
been  stated  or  implied  many  times. 

Recent  developments  have  Mattered 
the  validity  of  these  assumptions.  The 
Soviet  sputniks  indicate  that  the 
U.  8,  8.  R.  is,  or  will  be  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, capable  of  launching  interconti- 
nental and  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles.  Reports  from  Sweden  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  have,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  building,  atomic -powered 
submarines  among  their  gigantic  fleet  of 
some  500  underwater  vessels.  May  Day 
parades  end  public  celebrations  of  the 
October  revolution  reveal  highly  mecha- 
nized and  mobile  tanlc  units  and  artil- 
lery. We  now  have  disturbing  evidence 
of  the  sizable  expa*ision  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aid,  political  infiltration,  pn^a- 
ganda,  and  cultural  offensives. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem has  many  weaknesses.  Soviet  in- 
dustry is  suffering  from  manpower  short- 
ages. Efforts  to  open  up  and  cultivate 
new  land  have  not  been  too  successful  to 
date.  Soviet  citizens  are  still  relegated 
to  a  standard  of  living  considerably  be- 
low that  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  and  some  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
wen.  But  there  is  little  sign  that  these 
problems  are  about  to  force  any  sudden 
fundamental  changes  in  the  regime. 

Too  often.  United  States  proposals  re- 
garding the  settlement  of  political  prob- 
lems and  arms  control  appear  to  stem 
from  the  assumption  that  western  mili- 
tary and  economic  pressure  will  produce 
unwilling  compliance  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  leaders. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  United  States  itself 
weakened  its  own  strength  during  the 
course  of  disarmament  negotiations  in 
London  last  year  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  making  naval 
sallies  into  Middle  East  waters,  fimneling 
arms  into  that  area,  hurling  tiireats  of 
nuclear  annihiifttion  at  our  allies,  and 
uuxnuKCing  boastfully  its  achievement  of 
an  intercoDtinental  liallistic  missile,  we 
were  lowering  the  ceiling  on  our  defense 
exp^xlitares.  cutting  t»ck  or  pulling 
iMtcJc  our  Armed  Forces,  and  curtailing 
or  slowing  down  our  military  aircraft  and 
missiles  programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  have 
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the  Senator  from  Mlssoufl  and  other  States  statements  and  proposals  on  dis- 
armament. We  have  not  been  able  to 
speak  simply  and  prolbundly.  In  dm- 
I]iieity  ttiere  can  be  great  profundity,  of 
eouzve.  I  am  afraid  thiat  sometimes  our 
proposals  and  statements  have  been  so 
guarded  and  even  so  garbled  that  they 
have  not  had  the  psy^hcdogical  impact 
or  the  political  impact  they  Justly  de- 
serve. 

iracoTiATnro  vaoif  amiroTH 

A  foreign  policy  designed  to  meet  the 
realities  of  international  life  requires 
that  we  face  up  to  thi  true  power  and 
political  relationships  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  one  hand  we  cannot  act  as 
though  we  have  the  strength  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  our  terms  with- 
out offering  reasonable  compromises  and 
concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
capacity  to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
allies  must  be  su£Bcient,to  discourage  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  of  the  Sovietized 
states  from  embarking  bn  misguided  and 
miscalculated  military  aggressions. 
Wtiile  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  fall 
l)ehind  in  ttiree  cruciafl  areas — missiles, 
outer  space,  and  capacity  to  deal  uith 
limited  armed  conflicts — it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  we  are  so  weak 
that  we  are  inviting  Sowlet  aggression  or 
that  the  Soviets  could  force  us  to  accept 
their  terms  in  any  series  of  negotiations. 
Fellow  Americans,  we  peed  not  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  sitting  f£u:e  to  face 
with  Soviets  at  the  coherence  table. 

Negotiating  from  strength  means  not 
only  the  appearance  of  strength,  but  the 
fact  and  reality  of  strength.  By 
strength  we  must  include  military  pre- 
paredness with  modern  weapons,  alli- 
ances that  are  strong  land  secure  both 
militarily  and  politically,  and  a  vigorous 
and  expanding  econo^ny.  The  friend- 
ship, goodwill,  and  understanding  of 
other  nations  Is  another  source  of 
strength  that  we  should  seek  and  merit. 
Favorable  world  opinion  is  one  of  those 
immeasurable  and  intangible  factors, 
while  not  decisive  In  matters  of  world 
politics,  is  at  least  worthy  of  our  concern 
and  attention. 

The  Soviet  Union  t6o  must  come  to 
accept   the   reality   of  the   balance   of 
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Senators  were  present  during  those 
meetings — we  did  warn  tluft  it  was  very 
important  that  our  posturp  of  military 
strength  be  maintained. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  I^esident.  wffl 
the  Senator  yield  furtherl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yiel 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  we  both 
agree  that  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  today  for  the  people  of  the 
world  is  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ani  we  believe, 
based  on  the  hearings  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  froni  Minnesota 
chaired  for  months  and  for  years,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcomnjttee  on  Dis- 
armament, that  we  believe  peace  can 
best  be  obtained  through  mi|tually  agreed 
upon  inspection-proof  disa^ament.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes; 
proposals  that  make  sens(t  to  the  na- 
tional interest  of  both  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Finilly,  based  on 
what  the  distinguished  Benator  has 
placed  in  the  Record  so  far  in  his  talk, 
I  am  sure  we  agree  that  tMe  way  to  ob- 
tain that  peace,  if  there  is  a  way — and 
God  grant  there  be — is  bv  negotiating 
with  those  who  may  wiai  to  destroy 
world  peace,  from  a  position  of  relative 
strength,  instead  of  from  o^e  of  relative 
weakness. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
put  it  well.    I  thoroughly  Agree. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  '  thank  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  who  has  made 
a  contribution  which,  in  mpr  opinion,  no 
one  has  exceeded,  in  his  search  for  peace 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  th  ink  the  Sen- 
ator.     

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  I  resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yMd  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  TDennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  wifh  to  join  In 
complimenting  the  SenatoT*  from  Minne- 
sota on  his  excellent  presentation,  as  well 
as  on  the  hard  and  thorough  work  he 
has  done  as  chairman  of  tlie  subcommit- 
tee over  a  period  of  many  years.    I  am 
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the  Soviet  Union  when  we  were  so  busily 
engaged  in  unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has 
been  a  faithful,  energetic,  and  extremely 
able  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  done  at  least  as  much  in 
recent  months  and  years  for  peace 
through  disarmament  as  anyone  else. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  I  am  not  correct 
In  saying  that  he  warned  all  last  year, 
long  before  sputnik  was  launched  by  the 
Soviets,  about  the  grave  dangers  of  this 
country  attempting  to  negotiate  dis- 
armament at  the  same  time  It  was  uni- 
laterally disarming. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  woiild  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  many  times 
in  the  discussions  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  we — I  say  "we"  because 


continued,  even  though  only  for  a  short 
time.  I  hope  it  will  be  ccntinued  on  a 
more  permanent  basis. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  upon 
presenting  the  issues  in  Plpin  language. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  while  some  of  our 
decisions  may  have  been  direct  and 
clearly  understood,  too  often  we  have 
been  inclined  to  complicate  our  pro- 
posals for  peace  and  disantament  in  ex- 
tremely legalistic  terms  and  with  so 
many  conditions  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and,  indeed.jthe  people  of 
the  world,  have  not  und^stood  them; 
and  they  have  taken.  rathe>-.  to  the  plain 
slogan  terms  used  by  Mr,  Khrushchev 
and  the  other  leaders  of  ;  the  Kremlin. 
Has  not  that  been  one  of  <iur  faults  and 
difficulties?  I  believe  the  Benator  is  on 
the  way  to  correcting  it  by  the  plain  way 
In  which  he  is  presenting  j  the  issues  in 
Ills  masterful  presentation^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thBnk  the  Sen- 
ator. One  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
faced  Is  indeed  the  complexity  of  United 


world.  It  may  be  und^r  an  illusion  that 
its  achievements  in  missiles  and  rockets 
have  so  elevated  its  p^er  position  that 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  can 
only  be  on  Soviet  term4^  Perhaps  this  Is 
why  the  Soviets  abruptly  broke  off  the 
London  di;>armament  talks  of  last  sum- 
mer and  why  it  is  boycotting  the  newly 
expanded  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission.  Soviet  leaders  must  be 
persuaded  through  ouij  increased  defen- 
sive struigth.  through  j  a  broad  program 
to  pursue  works  of  pe4ce  and  a  willing- 
ness to  conduct  negotiations  at  any  time, 
that  neither  side  can  force  terms  on  the 
other.  Any  agreement  reached,  to  be 
effective,  must  serve  t^e  national  inter- 
ests of  both  coimtrleS  as  well  as  the 
many  countries  allied  and  associated 
with  us  in  oiu:  search  for  peace. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    1  yield. 

Mr.      SYMINGTON 


:  i£r.  President,  will 


speaks      about      Incr  eased 
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strength.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  recognized 
that  we  have  put  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  Into  mlssfles.  and  inasmuch  as. 
despite  that  fact,  the  budget  for  flaea! 
year  19S9  is  nearly  |2  bilUon  less  than 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1958.  we  must 
be  taking  money  out  of  many  programs 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  agree  are 
important,  namely,  flood  control,  roads, 
aid  for  school  construction,  and  so  forth. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree?  In  this 
policy  we  may  be  doing  wrong  because 
we  realize  a  strong  eocmomy  is  vitally 
Important.  Only  from  our  moral  and 
economic  strength  can  we  obtain  our 
defense  strength. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  Let  me  state  what 
I  mean  by  negotiating  from  strength, 
strength  embraces  adequate  miHtary 
might,  political  unity,  and  solidarity  at 
home  and  with  our  allies.  It  embraces 
our  own  economic  strength  and  that  of 
our  alUes.  It  embraces  not  merely  a 
static  economy,  but  an  expanding  one. 

Negotiattog  from  strength  incliides 
psychological  factors — ^friendship  and 
good  will  toward  other  nations  and 
finally  our  moral  position.  Are  we 
right?    Are  we  doing  the  right  thing? 

I  admonish  in  this  address  that  at  all 
times  our  position  in  ttwse  critical  nego- 
tiations toward  disarmament  most  be 
honorable,  right,  and  faithful  to  our 
tradition. 

The  successful  launching  of  the  195« 
Alpha,  our  Explorer,  last  Friday  night 
was  a  spectacular  affirmation  that  the 
United  States  has  had  and  does  liave 
the  technological  ability — and  now  has 
the  win — to  close  the  gap  in  missile 
development.  The  world  knows  that  at 
last  we  are  aroused  from  the  lethargy 
of  the  past  few  years  that  has  charac- 
terised our  efforts  in  the  development 
of  missiles,  rockets,  and  outer-space 
science. 

In  terms  of  ttie  immediate  future  of 
disarmament  negotiations,  the  siaccess- 
ful  launching  of  the  satellite  Explorer 
gives  new  emphasis  to  the  urgency  of 
the  reduction  and  control  of  modem 
weapons.  This,  coupled  with  our  own 
scheduled  production  programs  of  the 
intermediate-range  ballistic  mfao^ipf 
Jupiter  and  the  Thor,  and  the  recent 
breakthrooghs  in  the  development  of 
the  soUd  fuel  Polaris,  combine  to  indi- 
cate a  far  stroiger  probability  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  the  ooof erenoe  table  for  serious 
arms-control  discussions. 

ncntoviNa  the  nrmiATratAt.  cxjhats 

To  reach  lasting  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  such  fundamental  issues 
as  arms  control  and  poUtlcal  settlements, 
the  international  climate  must  be  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  mutual 
confidence.  It  Is  somewhat  pointless  to 
expect  Immediate  success  to  result  from 
discussions  on  disarmament  when  tt»e 
western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  simultaneously  exchanging  verbal 
threats  of  how  each  can  retaliate  against 
and  destroy  the  other. 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  bofld  an 
envh^nment  of  confidence.  It  can  be 
Improved  through  an  acceleration  of  pri- 
vate and  public  contacts  on  all  levels. 


The  recently  announced  agreement  to 
liberalize  and  broaden  the  exchange 
programs  In  order  to  encourage  a  greater 
measure  of  contact  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Such  an  exchange  can  do 
much  to  calm  the  fears,  and  help  to 
create  a  degree  of  understanding  be- 
tween our  people  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wish  to  commend  and  compli- 
ment the  administration  on  the  recent 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  deserves  our 
continuing  attention  and  support. 

I  would  go  even  further.  I  would  like 
to  see  us  encourage  anyone — and  partic- 
ularly those  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain—to  come  to  the  United  States  on  a 
visitor's  visa  for  a  certain  limited  pe- 
riod of  time.  By  a  single  stroke  of  this 
nature,  we  could  restore  much  of  our 
damaged  image  abroad.  By  the  same 
token,  I  think  we  should  encourage 
American  tourists  to  go  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  encourage  them  to  do  so  as 
part  of  official  policy. 

Soviet  education  is  producing  a  new 
intelligentsia  in  the  fields  of  science,  lit- 
erature, music,  agriculture  and  industry. 
I  am  told  that  the  young  scientists,  engi- 
neers, musicians,  and  even  publicists  are 
increasingly  nonpolitlcal  or  apolitical  in 
their  outlook. 

Science  and  technology  not  only  con- 
tribute to  the  arms  race  and  the  power 
drive  of  aggressive  rulers;  they  also  cair 
be  made  to  contribute  to  peace.  Science 
Is  not  political ;  it  is  neutral.  Scientists. 
in  the  main,  place  professional  and 
scholarship  standards  above  ideology. 

This  offers  opportunity  for  associa- 
tion in  those  broad  areas  of  nonpolitlcal 
activities.  We  miist  encourage  Soviet 
citiaens — as  well  as  people  from  other 
countries — to  come  to  this  country,  to 
visit,  to  travel,  and  to  study.  More  of 
our  citiaens  should  be  meeting  with 
Soviet  e]q>erts  in  all  fidds  and  in  as  many 
places  as  they  can  be  found.  Interna- 
tional fairs,  international  scientific  con- 
ferences, international  educational  con- 
ferences and  international  health  con- 
ferences are  some  of  the  places  United 
States  and  Soviet  citizens  should  be 
meeting  and  exchanging  views  and  ideas. 
Let  us  accept  the  challenge  of  competi- 
tive coexistence — but  let  ub  be  sure  to 
compete. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  hajwy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the 
characteristically  broad-gage,  states- 
manlike speech  he  is  making.  I  hope 
It  will  be  read  with  great  care  in  the 

State  Department  and  at  1600  Penn^l- 
vania  Aveniie. 

There  is  a  point  In  the  last  matter  the 
Senator  discussed  which  I  think  should 
be  explored  a  little  further.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  permit  to  come 
t4>  the  United  States  on  visas  only  those 
who  believe  In  communism  and  who  win 
not  be  influenced  by  their  contact  with 
free  Institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  who 
go  to  Russia  tend  to  be  of  an  Inquiring. 
generous,  questioning  disposition.    In  a 


sense  we  are  amateun  In  the  propaganda 
warfare,  contesttnc  against  professfon- 
als.  What  sometimes  happens  is  that 
<mr   people   are  loo  little   pre)iMUeed. 

whereas  the  Russians  have  a  hard  crust 
of  Communist  indoctrtnatton ;  indeed, 
VtKj  are  wat<d)ed  closely  by  the  Com- 
munist  secret  police  to  make  certain  that 
they  do  not  beoome  affected  with  demo- 
cratic ideas. 

This,  it  seems  to  ne.  Is  the  Ug  prob- 
lem we  have  to  face  in  the  matter  of  the 
exchange  of  persons.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  thought  about 
this  matter.  I  wonder  what  methods 
he  would  suggest  to  counteract  this  tend- 
ency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  have 
thought  about  this  matter.  It  ts  one 
which  very  obviously  i>oses  a  problem 
for  us. 

First.  I  have  gone  Into  ttiis  matter 
with  some  of  our  most  noted  scientists, 
and  in  my  diseussicms  with  them  I  find 
that  in  the  last  year  Soviet  scientists 
have  bcMi  much  freer  in  their  discus- 
sions with  American  scientists  and  other 
scientists  of  the  Western  World  Uian 
was  the  case  2  years  ago. 

I  also  find  that  so  long  as  the  subject 
matter  is  not  politics  or  foreign  policy, 
but  is  within  the  area  of  the  professtonal 
skill  or  of  the  schoiar^ip  to  which  they 
have  dedicated  their  lives,  there  is  a 
valuable  exchange  of  ideas  and  comnent. 

Seoorxi,  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  undoubtedly  select  trained, 
disciplined  Communists,  to  the  best  oC 
its  ability,  to  send  at  the  beginning,  at 
least,  of  many  of  the  exchange  programs. 
But  even  a  trained,  disciplined  Commu- 
nist will  have  his  eyes  opened  when  he 
sees  New  York  City.  He  will  have  his 
eyes  opened  when  he  sees  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  He  will  have  his  eyes  opened  when 
he  sees  the  metropolitan  areas,  the 
beautiful  fields,  and  the  small  commu- 
nities of  all  paxts  of  America. 

I  do  not  say  his  politics  would  be 
changed.  But  If  by  an  exchange  we 
could  plant  just  a  little  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  his  own  system  and  conse- 
quently a  desire  to  dedicate  more  of  his 
energy  to  peaceful  pursuits,  I  think  that 
would  be  an  advantage  to  us. 

I  am  not  too  much  worried  Ihat  the 
Americans  who  go  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  win  be  converted  pcditieally. 
I  say  this  because  it  is  hard  to  convert 
them  to  some  more  housebroken  philos- 
ophies such  as  Repufolicanisra  or  De- 
mocracy. It  is  difficult  to  get  Americans 
Into  political  pursuits. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  all  Russians 
are  not  Communists.  Only  a  smaD  sec- 
tion of  the  population — about  4  million 
or  5  million — ^are  Communists. 

The  freshness  of  the  American  ap- 
proach, the  frankness  of  It.  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  will  see  us  as  we  are.  Ls 
bound  to  have  some  impact  in  their 
country. 

I  win  concItKle  on  <Ms  point  by  saying 
I  do  not  think  we  ha^e  raoA  to  lose;  we 
possibly  have  something  to  gain. 

To  come  to  the  point  of  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  imnois.  we  do  Iomw 
what  we  are  up  against  We  ought  to 
proceed  on  this  basis.  I  suggest  that  ear 
State  Department  would  be  well  advised 
to  hif  orm  our  overseas  visitors — those 
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whom  we  send  as  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  those  who  go  from 
America  at  their  own  expense — of  their 
responsibilities  as  ambassadors  of  good 
will. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  dereliction  here, 
in  the  sense  of  giving  people  the  kind 
of  friendly  counsel  and  guidance  that 
are  necessary  for  them  to  have  in  their 
travels  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  mean  only  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  When  Americans  travel,  they 
do  not  travel  entiiely  on  their  own,  even 
though  they  pay  their  own  way  and 
make  their  own  arrangements.  Instead, 
they  also  travel  as  representatives  of  the 
United  States;  as  such,  they  should  be 
on  guard  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  they 
are  at  home,  and  probably  even  a  little 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First.  I  should  Uke 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  making  this  very  able  and  im- 
portant speech  today  in  the  Senate. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  his 
suggestions  regarding  an  exchange  of 
persons  with  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
my  trip  to  Russia  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  1056,  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  friendliness  of  the  Russian  people 
toward  America.  Of  course,  in  that 
statement  I  do  not  refer  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union;  I  do  not  im- 
pute the  friendship  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple to  the  top  Soviet  leadership. 

What  interested  me  was  that  after  40 
years  of  Communist  i*ule,  with  the  most 
vicious  kind  of  propaganda  against  the 
American  people  and  against  the  West, 
the  Russian  people  were  friendly.  I  had 
an  opportimity  to  go  into  their  homes 
and  to  meet  them,  both  in  European 
Russia  and  in  Asiatic  Russia.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  would  gain  by  an  ex- 
change of  persons  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  if  some  of  those  who  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Soviet  Union  were — as 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  pointed 
out — hardened,  disciplined  Communists. 
I  believe  that  such  exposure  to  the 
Western  World  could  not  but  help  aid 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  most  significant  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  been  unable  to 
make  great  headway  with  their  people, 
after  years  and  years  of  effort  to  destroy 
the  good  name  of  the  people  in  the  West- 
em  World. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  by  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  had  to  say  in 
regard  to  such  an  exchange  of  persons, 
because  I  believe  that  kind  of  exchange 
could  go  a  long  way  in  aiding  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  only  add  that 
there  is  great  similarity  between  the 
people  of  Russia  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  there  is  great 
similarity  between  all  other  peoples — 
for  instance,  between  the  people  of 
France,  the  people  of  Germany,  and  the 
people  of  any  other  country.  But  in  this 
connection,  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
similarity  between  the  people  of  Russia 


and  the  people  of  the  UnIt«J  States,  be- 
cause I  have  in  mind  the  pioneer  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  Russii.  their  vigor, 
and  their  openness  as  a  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  accuracy  c(f  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington can  be  verified  again  and  again; 
and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has  made  them 
a  matter  of  record  here.  %  have  heard 
from  others  of  the  genuine  friendship — 
at  least,  the  expressed  friendship,  and 
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friendship — 
he  ranks  of 
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President.     I 
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what  appears  to  be  th3  truel : 
which  has  been  found  in 
tlie  people  of  Russia. 

Mr.   CARROLL.    Mr.   President, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
me?      

I«lr.    HUMPHREY.    I   am 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.      CARROLL.     Mr. 
must  leave  the  Chamber,' 
committee  meeting  at  2  o'dlock. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  highly  impressed 
by  the  splendid  address  b^ing  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  [from  Minne- 
sota. I  should  like  to  hav0  the  Record 
show  that  in  1956,  in  Den^r,  Colo.,  the 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
a  statesmanlike  speech — tne  which  I 
thought  carried  a  great  deaJ  of  prophecy 
pnd  vision — appealed  to  tiie  people  of 
Colorado  and  the  people  pf  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  to  recogni 
the  program  he  is  suggest 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  o  : 
States. 

I  am  especially  impresied  with  his 
statement  that  science  and  technology 
can  make  a  great  contribu  ion  to  peace. 

I  have  in  mind  one  con.ribution  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  n  ake ;  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Minnescia  intends  to 
comment  on  this  later  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks.  However,  ait  this  time  let 
me  refer  to  one  or  two  matters  from 
the  hearings  of  the  PrepM-edness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  guided  missi  e  and  outer 
space  development  prograr  t.  Very  little 
about  these  matters  has  ap  peared  In  the 
press. 

A  number  of  scientists  and  generals 
have  testified — and  I  think  \t  is  generally 
accepted  as  correct — that  one  of  the 
great  blocks  to  disarmamerit  is  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  system  of  inspec- 
tion. Now  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  referred  to  |he  launching 
or  Explorer  by  the  United  Btates  let  me 
p.sk  what  it  means.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Boston  Physical  Researcn  Laboratory 
sent  to  my  office  a  photqgraph  which 
was  taken  from  the  top  oi  Pike's  Peak, 
63  miles  from  Denver,  Colq.  Yet,  in  the 
photograph  I  could  identif  sj  the  Colorado 
State  Capitol  Building  in  Denver,  the 
Montgomery  Ward  Buildin|;,  and  several 
ether  prominent  buildings.  Referring  to 
this  63 -mile  photo,  I  asked  General 
Irvine  this  question :  "Coi  Id  a  camera 
installed  in  a  satellite  in  orl  it  take  useful 
photographs  of  the  area  it  traverses? 
Would  such  photographs  1;  ave  sufficient 
clarity  to  make  it  possible  t )  identify  ob- 
jects many  miles  below,  so  ;hat  one  may 
know  what  activity  is  takifag  place  and 
what  installations  are  being  developed  in 
that  part  of  the  world?" 

He  replied,  "Yes." 


lat  constitute  a 
ice?" 
the  first  step 

ich  atomic  plan 
jnhower's    open 


I  asked,  "Would  not 
great  contribution  to  p^ 

He  said,  "It  could 
toward  peace." 

We  talked  of  the  Bai 
and  of  President  Ei^ 
sky  program,  and  fli.ailly  of  the  possi- 
bility of  an  inspection  deterrent  through 
high  powered,  sensitive  cameras  in 
orbiting,  controlled  space  vehicles. 

I  wish  to  have  the  record  show  that 
today,  in  America,  we  nave  the  greatest 
cameras  in  the  world — cameras  so  great 
that  the  Soviet  Union  lis  right  now  at- 
tempting to  purchase  them.  If  a  camera 
of  that  type  were  attached  to  the  Ex- 
plorer— and  I  have  no  ireason  to  believe 
that  the  Explorer  nowi  contains  such  a 
camera,  and  I  doubt  tnat  it  does — cer- 
tainly such  a  camera  Would  be  able  to 
photograph  all  activity' on  the  earth  be- 
low, and  the  objects  shbwn  in  the  photo- 
graph would  be  clearly  4nd  easily  capable 
of  identification. 

As  General  Irvine  s^id.  if  we  can  do 
that,  so  can  the  Russic 

I  should  like  to  sa]|  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that]  the  inspection- 
satellite  camera  is  one!  means  by  which 
science  and  technology  can  make  a  vital 
contribution  toward  eabing  the  tensions 
which  exist  between  tiie  great  powers — 
a  subject  to  which  he  jhos  referred. 

I  do  not  know  how  familiar  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  Iwith  this  subject 
of  inspection  from  high-speed  space  ve- 
hicles, but  inspection  by  such  means  is 
feasible ;  and  it  is  my  iiif ormation.  based 
on  accounts  which  have  been  published 
in  the  newspapers,  that.after  such  photo- 
graphs have  been  takien,  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  earth,  and  recovered  by 
this  country.  I  was  fiu-ther  interested 
to  note  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  that  plans  are  unlerway  to  launch 
a  sateUite  with  television  apparatus 
aboard. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  :ongratulate  him 
on  the  excellent  presen  nation  he  is  mak- 
ing. I  am  sorry  that  at  this  time  I  must 
leave  the  Chamber,  but!  later  I  shall  rea J 
every  word  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I|  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  very  helpful 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  The  mat- 
ter to  which  he  has  'ef erred,  namely, 
photographic  inspectioi  i,  is  one  to  which 
I  shall  allude  later  in  my  remarks. 

I  must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  our  minds  must  be  running 
somewhat  in  the  same  {channel,  because 
I  have  included  some  k^eferences  to  the 
matter  on  which  he  has  comm3nted  just 
now — although  I  do  no  have  the  knowl- 
edge the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  of 
the  specific  details. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  devise  and  execute 
extensive  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  international  atmosphere.  We  can- 
not expect  progress  on  arms  control  and 
the  settlement  of  maj<)r  political  prob- 
lems over  night.  Many  moons  and 
many  earth  satellites  are  likely  to  pass 
over  our  heads  before  y/e  see  significant 
agreements  on  fundamental  issues.  If 
we  can  expand  our  efforts  in  these  many 
peripheral  areas,  then  the  possibilities 
for  reduced  international  tension  and  a 
break  in  the  arms  race  may  be  realized. 
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The  world  atmosphere  needs  to  be  "dis- 
armed" by  better  human  relations.  Po- 
litical problems,  fike  bacteria,  have  less 
chance  of  beooming  dancerous  <»*  fatal 
if  the  surrovmding  envfrooment  Is  not 
conducive  to  tbeir  mnltiplicaUaii  and 
contastan. 

But  at  an  times.  Ur.  Presidait.  wt 
should  be  the  exponents  of  political  set- 
tlements, negotiations  and  peaceful 
progress. 

The  (dutUenge  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
sents is  a  total  chaDence.  R  is  military, 
political,  social,  economic,  cultural,  and 
ideological.  We  must  meet  this  ^lal- 
lenge  on  all  fronts. 

The  first  challenge,  the  immediate 
one,  is  to  recover  from  oar  delaya  and 
mismanagement  in  the  field  of  military 
rocketry  and  missiles.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  respond  with  in- 
creased approixlations  for  these  pro- 
grams, probably  even  more  than  the 
President  has  asked. 

The  secoad  challenge  is  to  iM-ovide  the 
basic  defense  in  depth  which  these  de- 
fense programs  need,  with  a  new  and 
lively  rediscovery  of  the  importance  of 
education,  trained  minds,  basic  research, 
not  only  in  the  sciences,  but  in  the  hu- 
manities too.  There  are  signs  tJ^^it 
people  are  belatedly  awakening  to  the 
full  dimensions  of  this  competition. 

The  third  challenge  is  the  major  one 
for  the  long  hauL  At  the  moment  we 
have  only  a  sobering  and  disturbing 
awareness  that  our  current  struggle  to 
regain  military  parity  ultimately  will 
lead  nowhere  but  to  increased  world 
problems.  We  are  only  vaguely  aware 
that  the  long-term  challenge  lies  in  the 
competition  for  men's  min^if  hearts,  ^^nj 
enthusiasms. 

We  cannot  afford  to  relax  on  any 
front,  for  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  determination  to  envelop  the 
world  with  its  political  and  Arnnnrr)}^ 
system  will  never  let  up. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  fallacy 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  priority  of  pro- 
grams and  negotiations.  Negotiations 
and  programs  on  the  most  difficult,  as 
well  as  the  least  complex,  need  to  be 
pursued  simultaneously. 

I  now  wish  to  turn,  Mr.  President, 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  armaments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regret  that,  like 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  shaU 
have  to  get  to  a  number  of  different 
meetings  in  the  afternoon,  and  unfor- 
tunately Shan  not  be  able  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  deliver  all  of 
his  very  able  speech.  I  know  that  there 
is  no  more  determined  perscm  In  the 
country  to  resist  Communist  aggression 
than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
"While  I  appreciate  the  value  of  negotia- 
tion, I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  bears  In  his  mind.  Just  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  20 
yews  ago  negotiations  were  started  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  French  on 
the  one  hand  and  Hitler  upon  the  other, 
and  that  those  cutaninated,  in  Septem- 
ber of  1938,  in  the  so-called  Munich 
agreement,  under  which,  for  the  sake  of 
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peace.  Great  Britata  and  Prance  agreed 
to  a  territorial  settlement  which  per- 
mitted Nazi  Germany  to  take  over  a 
portion,  and  then  later  all,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  interrupt  the  Senator's  obaaration  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  IX3UOLA8.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  awai«  of 
that  historical  fact,  and  it  is  a  tragic 
facL  I  only  want  my  position  to  be 
Quite  clear,  that  negotiations  as  we  dis- 
cuss them,  and  as  we  have  been  disruM- 
ing  them  in  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament,  are  not  negotiations  of 
appeasement;  they  are  not  negotiations 
of  selling  out  of  fundamental  principles, 
but  negotiations  that  must  i>e  predicated 
on  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  in  defense  ot 
democratic  principles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  m  defense  of 
democratic  principles.  That  must  be 
made  dear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  later  in  his  very  able 
speech,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
discuss    the    speeches    of    Mr.    George 

Ken  nan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  shall  al- 
liide  to  them,  without  necessarily  asso- 
ciating myself  with  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  I  no- 
ticed the  care  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  will  not  saj  disasso- 
ciated, but  did  not  affliitMy  himself  with 
those  ideas.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  permit  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois to  malce  some  oonunents  on  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Kennan? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  shall. 
I  know  the  Senator  most  go  to  another 
meeting.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
participation  in  this  discussion.  While 
I  shall  come  to  the  subject  matter  to 
which  the  Senat<B-  from  Illinois  has  re- 
ferred a  little  later  in  my  speech,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  the  Senator's 
views  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  in  England  when  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  made  his  broadcasts  over  the  facili- 
ties of  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
read  with  great  care  ttie  articles  wiiicfa 
appeared  in  the  Listener,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  British  Broadcastii«  Co 
Mr.  Kmnan  proposes  atomic  neutralica- 
tion  of  central  Europe  as  the  first  step, 
but  he  goes  on  from  there  and  also  pro- 
I>oses  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  West  Germany,  provided  there  is 
Withdrawal  of  Russian  troops  from  her 
satellites,  and  lie  also  goes  so  far  as  to 
propose  withdrawal  of  ail  American 
troops  from  Western  Europe. 

I  should  like  to  raise  two  points,  if  I 
may.  which  I  think  are  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  first  is  this:  If  there 
is  an  atomic  nentralisatian  of  central 
Europe,  it  will  mean  that  the  Russisms. 
with  the  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missile,  will  be  able  to  hit  central  Eu- 
rope, but  that  we,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  be  able  to  hit  Russia  with  the 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missUe. 
Therefore.  Russia  will  hare  a  threat 
whi^  it  can  use  on  central  Europe  to 
intimidate,  and  we  wHl  not  have  the  de- 
terrent power  which  we  otherwise  would 
have.    This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  en- 


OTurage  the  bemcose  dement  to  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  second  provision  deals  with  the 
withdrawal  of  conventional  forces.  If 
we  withdraw  our  forces  from  West  Ger- 
many, or  if  the  British  and  we  withdraw 
our  forces  from  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult,  will  it  not,' 
both  militarily  and  psychologically,  for 
us  ever  to  reenter  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  whereas  It  would  be  a  relatively 
ea^y  matter  for  the  Russians  to  tnifA 
their  troops  and  move  across  the  borders? 
What  I  am  afraid  of .  in  the  Tr/>nnan 
proposals,  although  I  think  they  were 
advanced  in  good  faith — ^I  am  sure  they 
were  advanced  in  good  faith — is  that 
while  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  examine 
any  proposal,  tliere  is  the  possibility  thai: 
we  might  weaken  our  deterrent  power  on 
Russia  at  the  same  time  we  were  not 
appreciably  reducing  the  possible  Utimi- 
dation  which  Russia  weight  exercise  Mpon 
central  Europe. 

If  we  come  to  the  specific  question  of 
West  Berlin,  which  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  ^"'"'""^^nlfft  East  Germany^ 
can  we  not  picture  what  would  happen 
if  we  withdrew  our  troops  and  tbe  Rus- 
sians could  at  any  moment,  m»  they  did 
m  1948.  choke  off  ail  communications,  so 
that  we  would  be  unaUe  to  brtng  aid  Co 
West  Btt^lin? 

Therefore.  I  am  sore  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  saying  that  wliiie  we  sboold 
consider  the  Kennan  proposals,  which 
are  in  some  respecth  very  **tn<^r  to  the 
proposals  advanced  by  a  section  of  tte 
BritiBh  Labor  Party  and  tbe  Gennan  So- 
cial Democrats,  neverthdess  we  should 
subject  those  proposals  to  dose  scrutiny. 
Simply  because  tbe  proposal  may  offo: 
the  opportimity  for  an  agreement,  we 
must  not  permit  ouraelves  to  be  put  in 
the  position  where  a  squeese  may  be  put 
upon  ttie  countries  of  Europe. 

I  make  these  remarks  knowtaif  fnll 
well  there  is  not  a  more  detezrained  op- 
ponent of  Russian  eommunion  or  Ameri- 
can communism  in  Uie  country  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  While  at  this  moment 
I  shall  make  only  a  very  iH-ief  reference 
to  Ixis  commentary,  at  the  time  in  my 
speech  when  I  come  to  the  problons  of 
central  Europe  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
a  little  more. 

My  only  point  in  reply  would  be  this: 
Insofar  as  resistance  to  the  onrush  of  a 
Soviet  missile  attack  is  concerned,  may 
I  point  out  that  so  long  as  substantial 
forces  are  in  Turkey  and  even  so  long  as 
substantial  forces  or  modem  weapons 
are  in  France,  tbe  central  part  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  is  not  without  pro- 
tection. 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  to  recognize  what  NATO  means  in  Uiis 
instance.  If  we  should  disband  NATO 
then  indeed  we  would  have  no  real  po- 
Uticai  ooomiitmentB  to  Western  Europe. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  imdentand  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  to  advocate  any  dissolataon  of 
KATO.  So  long  as  NATO  is  in  being, 
an  attack  upon  any  memiier  of  NATO 
Js  an  attack  upon  the  whole. 

Purthennore  I  do  not  behere  that  the 
strategic  tsolation  of  West  Berlin  is  con- 
ceivable under  Mr.  Kennan  s  proposals 
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for  the  neutralized  reunification  of  Ger- 
many which  he  links  to  his  troop  with- 
drawal discussion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  this  subject 
more  deeply  at  the  moment,  but  I  surely 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  he  will  note  in  reading  my  remarks 
later  on,  regarding  the  Kennan  pro- 
posals, I  think  they  performed  a  useful 
pm-pose  of  giving  information  to  help  us 
reexamine  our  position. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  Senator's 
comment  about  careful  examination  of 
any  proposal.  One  can  always  get  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets,  we  know,  if 
one  is  simply  willing  to  agree.  However, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  examine,  and 
to  examine  meticulously,  everything  that 
is  proposed,  particularly  when  such  pro- 
posals seemingly  offer  inroads  on  grave 
political  problems. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  again  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  hear  him  to  the  very  end. 
I  hope  to  be  back  in  the  Chamber  with- 
in an  hour.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  a  speech  generally  about  as 
long  as  one  to  be  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
to  come  back  to  the  Chamber  near  the 
end  of  the  Senator's  address.  In  any 
event,  I  shall  read  the  remarks  with  great 
care.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
performing  a  real  public  service  in  dis- 
cussing the  issue  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  The  Senator  knows 
that  on  yesterday  it  was  Impossible,  for 
the  same  reasons,  for  me  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois gave  what  I  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  messages  addressed 
to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss disarmament  proposals,  and  I  shall 
be  doing  so  under  the  subject  matter  of 
the  administration's  disarmament  pro- 
posals as  a  first  step. 

AOMINISTKATION'S    DISARMAMFNT    PBOPOSALS    AS 
A  FIRST  STEP 

In  discussing  United  States  disarma- 
ment policies  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate 
them  in  light  of  the  changing  definition 
of  disarmament.  Today,  "disarmament" 
has  meaning  only  if  it  is  defined  in  terms 
of  five  key  words:  strength,  understand- 
ing, limitation,  inspection,  and  control. 

Strength  is  the  continuing  prerequisite 
for  elective  bargaining,  the  one  per- 
suasive catalytic  agent  without  which 
negotiations  are  futile. 

This  has  been  underscored  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

SYiai^GTON]. 

Understanding  signifies  broader  and 
better  public  conception  of  the  difficulties 
and  complexities  involved  in  disarma- 
ment in  a  nuclear  age.  Limitation,  in- 
spection, and  control  are  the  essential 
features  of  an  effective  system,  without 
which  disarmament  is  a  mirage. 

In  the  context  of  this  definition  of 
disarmament  it  is  essential  to  look  at  and 
examine  our  past  policies  as  we  prepare 
to  deal  with  the  disarmament  discussions 
of  the  future. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Soviet  Union  will  come  back  to 
the  conference  table  for  disarmament 


llimitation,  but 
kd  control  over 
bions. 

ihank  the  Sen- 

e  understand, 
•uri  so  well 


discussions.    We  must  Ue  prepared  for 
that  day  and  that  hour] 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  tot  a  question  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  y  eld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  "V^ll  the  Senator 
describe  a  bit  more  what  iie  means  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "limitation"  in  this 
his  intensely  interesting  j talk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say  that 
what  we  talk  about  As  "limitation" 
sometimes  refers  not  to  |he  abolition  of 
armaments  but  To  the  limitation  upon 
categories  of  armaments  br  the  selective 
cutback  and  reduction  pf  armaments. 

Frequently  when  we  discuss  or  even 
mention  the  word  "disafmament"  peo- 
ple have  the  Utopian  viion  of  the  day 
all  weapons  are  put  awair.  That  would 
be  a  blessed  day,  if  mankmd  could  secure 
such  a  result.  However,  pt  seems  to  me 
we  are  a  little  more  realisiic  at  this  stage 
In  our  existence,  becaus^  we  must  talk 
in  terms  of  the  limitations  upon  num- 
bers, quality,  quantity,  firepower  and  all 
that  goes  with  weapons  ;systems.  As  I 
said,  that  is  not  only  a 
that  means  inspection  a 
those  agreed-upon  limit 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     If 
as  the  Senator  from 
pointed  out,  this  definition  of  disarma 
ment,  then  we  can  proqeed  in  a  more 
reasonable  and  sensible 

There  will  be  those  who  say  all  this 
is  well  and  good  but  then  ask  When  and 
how  do  you  negotiate  w  th  the  Soviets 
in  light  of  recent  developn  ents?  The  So- 
viet Union  has  offered  ti?o  possibilities. 
The  first,  the  so-called  summit  con- 
ference, the  second,  wittin  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Njltions. 

Those  are  the  broad  possibilities.  Let 
us  examine  them. 

While  neither  of  the  e  alternatives 
lend  themselves  to  tru  y  responsible, 
effective  and  methodici  1  negotiation, 
they  do  suggest  other  posiibihties  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  or 
within  the  channels  of  tr 
macy.  For  example,  the 
eral  of  the  United  Natlo 
three  approaches  in 
General  Assembly — the 
Commission,  the  Securit 
the  facilities  of  the  ofBi 
tary  Greneral  of  the  U.  N 

Outside  of  the  United!  Nations  there 
are  these  possibihties,  fiiist,  of  negqtia 
tions  at  the  ambassadorial  level.    This 
possibility   seems   to   be] gaining   more 
favorable    attention    fr 
Union,   according   to   thi 
letter  from  Premier  Bulg 

Then  there  are  also  t  ,         

ister  level,  and  negotiations  at  the  sum 
mit,  with  a  limited  agenda,  and  with 
agreed-upon  Items  for  faiscussion.  It 
Is  our  responsibility  as  a  nation,  in  our 
search  for  peace,  to  explore  every  rea- 
sonable possibility  and  alternative.  The 
door  is  not  closed  to  negotiations.  The 
American  people  ought  to  know  that.  It 
Is  a  question  of  how  the  door  shall  be 
opened,  how  wide  it  shall  be  opened,  and 
in  what  environment  and  at  what  politi- 
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cal   level   disarmament   talks   may   be 
resumed. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  United 
States  policy  on  arm^  control  which  are 
soimd  and  constructij^e. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  the  one  indispen- 
sable condition  of  ani  disarmament  pro- 
r>osal  is  reliable  means  to  insure  com- 
pliance by  all.  I  also  applauded  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  Special  Assistant  on  Dis- 
armament and  the  initiative  he  took  at 
the  1955  summit  conference  in  proposing 
aerial  surveys,  the  (^pen-skies  plan,  to 
guard  against  surpr 
were  imaginative  an^ 

Two  recent  develoi 
cial  attention  and  c< 
Careful  negotiation 
all  the  NATO  counti 
agreement  which  produced  the  so-called 
Western  disarmament  proposals. 

(b)  At  the  recent  session  of  the  United 
Nations.  Ambassado^  Lodge  skillfully 
handled  the  difficult  question  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion. The  disarmament  machinery  of 
the  U.  N.  has  been  sti  engthened  and  im- 
proved as  a  result. 

Our  present  disaimament  proposals 
consist  of  the  f ollowinJB  points :  First,  pre- 
vention of  surprise  at  tack  through  aerial 
and  ground  Inspecticn;  second,  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  third, 
prohibition  of  fisslorable  material  pro- 
duction for  weapons  purposes:  fourth,  a 
beginning  on  the  transfer  of  fissionable 
material  from  weapons  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses; fifth,  modest  reduction  of  armed 
forces;  sixth,  the  transfer  of  selected 
armaments  to  international  depots; 
seventh,  the  prohibition  of  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries; 
eighth,  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
to  study  ways  to  insui-e  that  objects  sent 
Into  outer  space  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes;  and 
ninth,  the  grant  of  authority  to  an  inter- 
national agency  to  siudy  the  control  of 
the  export  and  importation  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  United  States  :  ef ers  to  these  nine 
points  as  constituting  a  first  step  dis- 
armament treaty.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  these  points  amount  to  much  more 
than  a  first  step.  What  would  be  left  for 
a  second,  third,  or  foi^rth  step  agreement 
would  be  rather  insignificant  compared 
to  the  disarming  that  would  have  been 
undertaken  in  this  ao-called  first  step. 
To  call  these  nine  points  a  start  on  world 
disarmament  is  inaiccurate  and  un- 
realistic. No  nation,  least  of  all  the  sus- 
picious, tightly  controlled  Soviet  Union, 
would  agree  to  such  sweeping  provisions 
all  at  one  time.  The  most  important 
points  in  the  United  ^tates  disarmament 
package  require  the  ihstallatlon  of  elab- 
orate inspection  systims.  Do  we  really 
expect  the  Soviet  Umon  to  open  up  its 
country  to  the  extenti  of  foreign  inspec- 
tors in  all  its  atomic!  energy  plants,  all 
tests  sites,  all  major  communication  cen- 
ters, aU  ports,  all  airflelds,  all  depots,  to 
mention  only  the  mosi  important  inspec- 
tion points  in  our  proposal?  And  would 
we  be  ready  to  recipnocate  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  surpri^  us  by  accepting 
the  proposal? 


Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  Is  this 
a  convenient  place  for  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  always  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  interrupt  the  Senator 
only  because  I  must  shortly  leave  the 
Chamber  to  attend  a  conference  on  a 
bill. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  able  to  be  present 
today,  to  the  Senator's  address.  I  have 
also  read  the  text  of  his  address. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  touched  upon  several  points  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  our  people  with 
respect  to  this  problem.  I  very  much 
hope  that  he  can  gain  encouragement 
from  his  colleagues  from  the  various 
States.  The  Senator  may  take  such  en- 
couragement as  he  can  from  what  I  am 
about  to  say. 

First,  he  is  pointing  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  Russians,  In  enter- 
taining the  fears  which  they  entertain, 
are  only  acting  naturally.  If  we  were 
in  their  place,  we  would  consider  such 
fears  legitimate,  just  as  we  consider  our 
concern  legitimate,  from  our  standpoint. 
Therefore,  it  is  superficial  to  write  off 
the  Russians  as  fanatics,  or  as  people 
who  are  needlessly  concerned  over  what 
foreigners  might  do  to  them.  Their 
fears  are  the  understandable,  natural 
fears  of  any  great  power,  and  they  must 
be  separated  from  the  philosophy  which 
we  should  try  to  understand,  and  which 
we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  cope  with. 

Second,  there  are  no  shortcuts  to  dis- 
armament, just  as  there  were  no  short- 
cuts in  the  development  of  the  ICBM. 
which  took  place  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure in  the  struggle  for  survival. 

The  only  real  approach  to  disarma- 
ment is  through  painful  progression  from 
step  to  step,  very  much  along  the  lines 
originally  proposed  by  the  United  States 
after  World  War  n.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  each  step  in  order  to  have 
a  firm  opinion  about  it. 

I  believe  that  the  avenues  of  approach 
suggested  by  the  Senator  are  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  our  people.  Though 
they  deal  with  dangeroiis  things,  they 
tend  to  calm  us,  because  they  express 
reasonable  ideas  in  an  understandable 
context. 

I  have  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  the  work  of 
the  Disarmament  Subcommittee.  I  con- 
sider It  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  do 
so.  I  feel  that  the  Senator  is  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  oiu-  thinking, 
and  that  we  should  cheer  him  on. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  what  he  has  said,  but, 
even  more  significantly,  for  the  dedica- 
tion which  he  has  exhibited  in  the  cause 
of  disarmament  and  his  profound  in- 
terest in  our  foreign  policy.  The  Sena- 
tor's words  are  always  constructive,  and 
his  contributions  are  always  very 
helpfuL 

A  policy  which  is  predicated  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn 
overnight  from  a  totelitarlan  dictator- 
ship out  to  conquer  the  world,  to  a 
peace-loving,  cooperating,  submissive 
nation  willing  to  acquiesce  in  our  de- 
mands, is  doomed  to  defeat  and  ridicule. 
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There  is  one  note  of  optimism  ttiat  I 
can  add.  however.  In  this  respect.  The 
recent  letter  of  the  President  to  Premier 
Bulganin  appears  to  have  a  more  moder- 
ate tone.  The  letter  indicates  that  its 
creator,  reportedly  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may  have  had  some  second 
thoughts  about  the  scope  and  substance 
of  our  disarmament  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. 

What  seems  necessary  at  this  point  if 
we  are  ever  to  reach  a  real  and  genuine 
first-step  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  be  willing  to  break  up  the 
disarmament  package.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  some  of  these 
nine  points  separately.  I  will  elaborate 
on  this  point  later,  but  I  must  empha- 
size here  that  it  is  Utopian  to  expect  to 
reach  comprehensive  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  any  matter.  To 
think  we  can  obtain  them  on  the  most 
sensitive  aspects  of  their  and  our  na- 
tional security  is  deceiving  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  the  entire  world. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  dimen- 
sion or  scope  of  the  negotiations,  there 
are  certain  ground  rules  In  the  field  of 
disarmament  which  must  be  followed  if 
negotiations  are  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  find  myself 
happier  In  the  Senate  when  I  am  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. It  pleases  me  that  on  this  issue — 
at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota which  I  have  heard— I  find  myself 
enthusiastically  in  agreement  with  him. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  the  great 
work  he  has  done  in  the  entire  field  of 
disarmament.  It  is  appropriate  for  me 
to  say.  as  a  colleague  of  his  on  the  F(h-- 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  persistence  of  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota,  with  the  support  of  a  group 
of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee who  agreed  with  him,  the  great  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  chairman,  would  have  suf- 
fered demise  quite  some  time  ago.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  on  several  occa- 
sions it  was  given  a  blood  transfusion — 
shall  I  say? — by  way  of  an  extension  of 
its  life,  against  some  opposition  that  I 
was  always  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again — and 
this  needs  to  be  emphasized  over  and  over 
to  the  American  people — the  greatest 
issue  of  our  time  is  the  issue  of  ending 
the  armament  race.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  understood  it.  He  has 
understood  the  fact  that  it  must  not  be 
unilateral  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  must  be 
disarmament  on  the  part  of  idl  nations. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  nn^Ung  this 
truly  historic  speech  today. 

I  am  puzzled,  however,  by  some  of  the 
roadblocks  which  seem  to  have  developed 
in  connection  with  disarmament.  I  am 
not  one  who  thinks  they  are  all  of  Rus- 
sia's making.  Certainly,  she  has  not 
been  cooperative.    However,  the  Ameri- 


can people  would  make  a  great  mistake 
if  they  accepted  the  false  assumption 
that  at  all  times  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  co- 
operative. To  imderstand  that  he  has 
not  always  been  cooperative  one  need 
only  to  sit  in  parliamentary  confer- 
ences— as  I  did  in  one  in  December and 

listen  to  delegations  from  Asian  and  Af- 
rican nations — not  Communist  nations, 
but  free  nations — make  very  clear  that 
they  fear  the  United  States  as  much  as 
they  fear  Russia  in  the  matter  of  peace, 
and  that  they  feel  the  com-se  of  action 
the  United  States  Is  following  is  as  jeop- 
ardizing to  peace  as  is  the  course  of  ac- 
tion Russia  is  following. 

It  does  not  do  us  any  good  to  engage 
in  a  head-in-the-sands  siesta  about  this; 
it  is  one  of  the  ugly  realities  of  Asia  and 
Africa  today. 

I  thought  Prime  Minister  Nehru  put 
it  very  well  in  the  debate  in  whicti  we 
all  participated,  when  he  referred,  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  to  the  nuclear 
programs  of  the  free  and  the  Communist 
worlds.  Nehru  said  It  could  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  game  of  international  leap- 
frog between  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
Commimist  Powers,  which  will  Inevitably 
result  in  war,  as  all  history  teaches,  when 
one  or  the  other  side  takes  the  last  leap 
by  going  over  ttie  brink.  We  are  moving 
down  that  road  to  ultimate  disaster. 

Although  I  disagree  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  on  many  things,  I  could  not 
answer  his  observation ;  nor  could  anyone 
from  the  British  delegation  answer  his 
observations,  as  he  pointed  to  our  threats 
of  massive  retaliation,  to  our  jet  bomb- 
ers loaded  with  nuclear  warheads,  and 
as  he  made  very  clear  in  his  great  speech 
that  these  policies  did  not  instill  con- 
fidence in  nations  which  are.  as  he  said, 
standing  on  the  sidelines  and  trying  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  upon  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Communist  Powers. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  one  more 
observation  before  I  put  my  question.  I 
would  appreciate  It.  because  these  ob- 
servations are  necessary  as  a  foundation 
for  my  question. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  ex- 
change of  notes  between  Bulganln  and 
^President  Elsenhower,  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  There  is  some 
potential  good  that  might  come  from 
such  an  exchange,  which  is  much 
greater  than  any  potential  trouble  that 
could  be  caused  by  them.  However,  the 
world  Is  not  so  much  Interested  In  note 
exchsmges  as  it  is  In  some  progress  flow- 
ing from  note  exchanges.  If  I  read 
today's  newspapers  correctly,  apparently 
we  are  not  making  very  much  progress 
in  the  last  exchange. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  contained 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter — al- 
though sometimes  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  leaders  are  aware  of  it — a  whole  pro- 
cedure for  peaceful  approaches  to  the 
problems  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Not  only  are  judicial  proc- 
esses encompassed  within  those  proce- 
dures, but  arbitration  and  mediation  and 
conciliation  processes  are  also  clearly 
implied.  It  would  seem  that  formally, 
within  the  United  Nations,  many  have 
chosen  up  sides,  and  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  Communist  Powers  are  very 
clearly  on  two  opposing  teams.    But  we 
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alio  baeve  a  middie  snwv.  to  whom  I 
bdiefe  «e  most  pay  some  attention. 

U  is  quite  posittile  that  proeeduraUy- 
wiae  they  offer  mankind's  best  hope. 

The  difficulty  is— «iid  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  agrees  with  me 
In  this  regard — that  when  we  start  enu- 
nm-atinK  these  powers  in  terms  of  their 
heads  ai  state,  people  in  the  Oommunist 
world  and  people  in  the  free  world  im- 
meifiately  make  res^'vations  as  to 
whether  or  not  th^  apfirove  of  Prime 
Minister  X  Prime  Minister  Y,  or  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  Z.  In  effect, 
then,  some  of  these  countries  are  no 
more  neutral  countries  than  we  are  or 
Russia  is — given  any  position  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  me- 
diate the  terms  of  reference  for  negotia- 
tion on  armament.  I  believe  that  is  a 
mistaken  attitude  for  us  to  tiold,  but  it 
often  prevails. 

Tiierefore.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  thinks 
there  is  any  merit  at  all  in  a  proposal 
that  if  the  stalemate  continues  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  as  to  the 
terms  of  reference  on  wiiich  negotiations 
shall  be  started  in  regard  to  disarma- 
ment, and  without  any  binding  commit- 
ment to  accept  any  recommendation,  we 
should  not  say  to  the  world  we  are  ready 
to  place  this  problem  before  a  group— I 
do  not  care  what  the  number  is — 
whether  it  is  3  or  5  or  7 — headed  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  West- 
em  Powers  and  to  the  Ckmmiunist  Powers 
as  to  how  the  negotiations  for  disarma- 
ment should  start.  There  is  nothing 
novel  about  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
horsesense  in  it  when  we  apply  it  to 
domestic  problems.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  any  merit  in  such  a  sug- 
gestion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  I  would  say 
that  earlier  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to 
the  role  of  the  Secretariat  and  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  offering  its  good  offices  and  fa- 
cilities to  expedite  such  discussions. 
Surely  within  that  possibility  would  re- 
side the  opportunity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  our  proposals  by  so-called  neu- 
tralist nations,  who  refrain  from  joining 
the  power  blocs  of  either  the  East  or  the 
West. 

Those  nations  could  be  of  great  help. 
The  Disarmament  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  since  the  last  Assembly — 
since  the  12th  Assembly — is  a  much  more 
broadly  based  Commission  than  it  was 
before.  There  are  now  several  nations 
on  that  Commls.sion  which  are  in  neither 
the  East  nor  the  West  power  systems, 
but  which  represent  the  so-called  middle 
ground  approach  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  talking. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, it  is  not  that  the  third  force,  or 
the  neutrals,  would  make  binding  sug- 
gestions upon  either  party,  but  would 
only  establish  a  Iramewort  of  reference. 

Mr.  MORSK    And  recommendations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  recommenda- 
tions, which  would  be  available  for  the 
respective  nations  to  consider  In  their 
disarmament  discussions.  I  think  there 
is  merit  in  that  proposal 

One  does  not  like  to — Indeed,  cannot — 
give,  offhand,  definitive  opinions  or  an- 


swm  ooDfieming  these  mitten.  What 
we  are  doing,  as  I  said  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, is  to  encourage  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  citizenry  in  gelmal  to  think 
through  and  to  make  and  suggest  con- 
structive proposals  in  this  area  of  nego- 
tions  and  disarmament.  The  proposals 
can  all  be  carefully  examined.  We  ought 
not  to  be  fearful  that  we  Will  make  one 
which  will  turn  out  subsequently  to  be 
not  all  we  had  hoped  for.  ffe  must  have 
the '^  courage  of  free  expresision  and  the 
courage  of  creative  thought. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  permit  this  further  ob- 
servation, it  seems  to  me  lliat  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  Secretariat  at  the  present 
time — and  I  thlDk  it  is  too  psud  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  true — is  tliat  it  ha4  pretty  much 
become  unacceptable  to  Riissia  as  a  me- 
diator in  this  procedural  problem,  be- 
cause Russia  has  really  witthdrawn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Disaimament 
Commission,  and  I  think  |nistakenly  so 
and  unjustifiably  so.  Bi|t.  again,  we 
simply  have  to  face  a  few  ligly  facts,  and 
this  happens  to  be  one  of  tljem. 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  ought  to 
pursue  the  possibility  of  reaching  some 
kind  of  agreement  betweeo  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Communist  Powers  by 
having  an  entirely  independent  third- 
party  group — perhaps  someone  from 
Non^ay,  someone  from  Bwedcn,  and 
someone  from  India.  sin|ply  to  name 
3  possibilities — and  I  am  not  limiting 
them  to  those  3  possibilities — which 
would  give  consideration  to  the  ex- 
changes which  have  taken  place  between 
the  Western  Powers  and  tlte  Communist 
Powers?  That  group  then  could  make 
recommmdations  of  procedures  which 
they  thought  might  break  the  logjam 
which  apparently  has  developed  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Does  the  6enat(tr  think  that 
proposal  has  merit?  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.|  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  Senator  fi-om  Oregon  have 
merit,  and  they  are  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Charter  of  ^e  United  Na- 
tions. In  fact,  they  are  f  pait  of  the 
mandate  of  that  charter,     i 

Again,  one  wants  to  tare  these  sug- 
gestions and  examine  tham  with  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  in  whi^  they  would 
be  developed,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  proceed.  But  uhat  I  gather 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  i  s  seeking  is  a 
way  out  of  the  dead-end  sti  sets. 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  r  ght. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  w  ay  out.  with- 
out jeopardizing  our  secur:  ty.  but  bring- 
ing us  onto  a  different  pliteau  of  pro- 
cedme  than  we  have  liad  thus  far.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSK  Yes.  I  h  ave  two  more 
comments  on  which  I  wani  the  Senator's 
observations;  but  the  Sena  tor  from  Mis- 
souri has  indicated  that 
ask  a  question  concerning 
now  talking  about 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  most  In- 
terested in  what  the  distin|;uished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  biad  to  say.  He 
always  intrigues  me  with!  his  thinking 
In  these  matters.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  mentioned  three  Countries,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator, from  Minne- 
sota agreed  with  his  siiggestion.  Would 
we  not  encounter  the  same 
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he  wishes  to 
what  we  are 


with  Ttepect   to 
>se  three  ooun- 
if  wehadbi- 
the  Soviet 
tes?    I  ask  the 


character  of  problem 
NATO,  if  ve  aec^Hed 
tries,  as  we  would  encoi 
lateral  negotiations 
Union  and  the  United 
question  not  neoessarily  disagreeing  with 
the  suggestion:  but  for  information,  from 
two  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  whose  knowledge  of  this 
matta-  is  far  greater  ttian  my  own. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  tb^e  Senator  fron 
Minnesota  will  permit  me  to  answer,  I 
simply  happen  to  pick  those  three  coun- 
tries out  of  tl>e  air  as  being  illustrative 
of  the  principle  about  v^hich  I  am  speak- 
ing. There  are  ail  sort^  of  combinations 
of  countries. 

But  I  believe  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  point  where  w4  will  have  to  try 
to  break  the  procedural  logjam— azkl 
that  is  what  this  is — by  resorting  to  some 
mediation  process,  whiih,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  so  f ery  rightly  point- 
ed out.  is  completdy  consonant  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter;  in  fact,  it  is  by 
dear  implication  expected  to  be  used  if 
conditiiMis  develop  to  |  the  point  where 
that  procedure  is  the  rOad  to  peace. 

I  simply  do  not  think  we  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  have  useless,  if  they  be- 
come useless — they  have  ivot  yet  proved 
to  be,  and  I  am  still  hopeful  that  they  will 
not  be — exchanges  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
changes. 

Mi-.  MORSR  Yes.  th^  letter  exchanges. 
It  will  be  necessary  to 
somewhere. 

At  a  later  date  I 
phases  of  this  problem! ' 
the  most  ticklish  issue 
terms  of  the  emotioniJ  reaction  in  the 
United  States,  namely [  the  issue  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  Blisic  in  this  prob- 
lem is  the  need,  I  tbirk.  for  our  Nation 
and  other  nations  to  d  9  a  little  rethink- 
ing about  the  matter  <>f  national  sover- 
eignty. 

As  I  have  indicated,  in  India  there  is 
a  need  for  Mr.  Nehru  to  do  a  little  re- 
thinking about  it,  too,i  because  we  need 
to  be  on  guard  against  la  tendency  in  the 
whole  matter  of  disarmament  and  other 
matters  which  threaten  the  peace  too, 
for  lis  to  wrap  around  i>urselves  that  old, 
tattered,  womout  coiicept  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  to  sai.  "We  wiU  be  the 
judge,"  and  thereby  uke  the  concept  of 
national  sovereignty  as  a  static  concept 
instead  of  a  dynamic  or^f^,  adjustable  to 
changed  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  Dulles 
approach,  and  certainly  all  of  the 
KhrvLshchev  approach^  is  based  upon  a 
static  conception  of  national  sovereignty. 
I  urge  my  friend  from  Minnesota  to  pon- 
der the  problem  of  national  sovereignty 
from  this  angle:  That  any  issue  which, 
In  fact,  threatens  the  lieace  of  the  workl 
no  longei*  is  an  Issuej  that  any  nation 
lias  any  right  to  reserjve  unto  itself  for 
judgment.  Believe  mi,  we  want  to  get 
ready  to  take  a  lot  oi  punishment  for 
that  point  of  view,  buf 'we  are  entering 
an  era  In  the  history  tof  mankind  when 
we  shall  have  to  modify  the  conception 
of  national  sovereigntjl  if  nations  are  to 
survive. 

That  Is  why  I  suggested  when  I  was 
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break  the  logjam 

ntend  to  discuss 
with  referoice  to 
of  all.  I  think,  in 


type  and    In  India  that  Mr.  Nehr  ii  modify  his  con 


ception  of  national  sovereignty  In  regard 

to  Kashmir.    What  does  he  say  about 

Kashmir?   He  says,  "That  is  for  India  to 
decide." 

Whenever  a  nation  takes  such  a  posi- 
tion on  any  issue  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world,  then  that  nation  is 
following  a  course  of  action  that  ought 
to  be  the  concern  of  all  other  nations. 
But  it  applies  to  the  United  States,  too. 
I  close  with  this  question:  Does  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  high-level  review  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  which  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  now  en- 
gaged we  should  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  willing 
to  apply  any  of  the  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  which  in  fact  will  break 
the  deadlock  existing  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  over  the  matter 
of  disarmament? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tWnk  it  is  aU  to 
the  good— and  I  believe  it  will  serve  us 
well,  both  now  and  in  the  days  to  come — 
to  use  every  honorable  means,  including 
all  those  which  are  within  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  get  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sit  down  with  the  West  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  disarmament  and  the 
control  and  limitation  of  arms. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  a  final  sugges- 
tion on  which  I  should  Uke  to  have  the 
Senator's  comment:  It  seems  to  me  that 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  such  nego- 
tiations on  some  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  expressed 
the  same  feeling.  I  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  at  this  very  hour,  is  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  renewal  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, at  some  level. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  care  what  we 
call  them— whether  we  call  them  sum- 
mit conferences  or  cellar  conferences — 
just  so  long  as  we  can  get  them  started. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mirmeso- 
ta  share  my  concern  regarding  the  atti- 
tude in  Asia  and  Africa  toward  this 
peace  issue?  We  run  into  so  many  re- 
sponsible persons  who  say  what  I  have 
stated  earlier,  namely,  that  they  are  as 
afraid  of  the  United  States  as  they  are 
of  Russia.  That  being  a  public-relations 
problem  which  concerns  us — and  of 
course  public  relations  are  very  impor- 
tant in  this  offensive  for  peace — what 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  think 
of  the  advisability  of  moving  the  confer- 
ence to  the  seat  of  government  of  one  of 
the  great  Asiatic  or  African  countries, 
such  as  to  New  Delhi.  India?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  has  great  public- 
relations  potentialities,  in  that  it  would 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Asia  and 
the  people  of  Africa  that  we  are  desirous 
of  bringing  this  problem  very  close  to 
them,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  cMi- 
duct  the  negotiations  in  so-called  neu- 
tral India,  for  example? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  whether  that  would  be  good  or 
bad.  I  have  felt  there  were  two  natural 
settings  for  conferences  for  peace — one, 
at  Geneva;  the  other,  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  it  woiild  help  bring  about  a 
better  imderstanding — to  which  I  have 
already  alluded— and  if  it  would  improve 
the  international  climate,  and  would 
lead  to  a  growth  of  confidence  and 
mutual  respect,  indeed  the  location  of 
the  conference  shoiild  be  arrived  at  on 
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that  basis.   The  test  should  be  whatever 
is  conducive  to  the  best  results. 

Earlier  today  I  stated,  in  referring  to 
what  we  mean  by  strength,  that  the 
friendship  and  the  good  will  and  under- 
standing of  the  other  nations  constitute 
another  source  of  strength  which  we 
should  constantly  seek  to  merit.  Favor- 
able world  opinion  is  one  of  the  intangi- 
ble, immeasurable  forces  which  carries 
great  weight,  and  certainly  it  merits  our 
continuing  attention  and  concern. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  make  that  suggestion. 
and  that  is  why  I  throw  out  this  sug- 
gestion. I  am  not  married  to  it.  but  I 
think  we  must  do  something  very  dra- 
matic in  the  Asian-African  area,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  really 
seeking  the  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  take  the  conferences  of  negotia- 
tion away  from  old  environments  and  to 
let  us  say.  New  Delhi,  India,  that  might 
have  a  terrific  psychological  effect  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  always  beneficial 
and  illuminating  observations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  making  a  very  excellent 
contribution  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country,  by  means  of  his  splendid  ad- 
dress. 

I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  colloquy 
between  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  also  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
soiiii. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Senator's  ad- 
dress, I  noticed  that  he  made  the  point 
that  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  and  to 
maintain  our  strength — in  other  words, 
to  be  able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  He  mentioned  particularly 
that  perhaps  the  feeling  that  the  Soviets 
were  ahead  in  the  field  of  missiles  and 
space  occupancy  may  have  influenced 
the  Soviet  Government  to  break  off  the 
London  talks.  I  believe  I  correctly  un- 
derstoood  the  Senator,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  that  is  my 
feeling.  I  think  there  is  a  peculiar  rela- 
tionship between  the  armouncement  of 
the  successful  testing  of  the  ICBM  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  deterioration  of  tiie 
talks  at  London. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
that  view.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  whether  he 
also  accepts  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Orgeon.  namely,  that  there 
are  really  three  sides  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words, 
there  ai^  those  who  are  hned  up  with  the 
Soviets;  I  refer  to  the  totaUtarian  gov- 
emmente.  Then  there  are  those  who  are 
lined  up  with  the  West  and  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Then  there  is 
the  great  imcommitted  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  not  primarily  interested  in  mih- 
tary  strength,  although  it  does  take  into 
consideration  such  things  as  those  Rus- 
sia has  been  able  to  demonstrate— for 
Instance,  the  conquest  of  outer  space. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  Russia,  while  build- 
ing her  strength  in  the  field  of  missiles 


and  the  occupancy  of  outer  space,  has 
not  been  neglecting  the  building  of  her 
strength  with  the  imcommitted  nations, 
in  every  way  she  could  conceive  of? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  putting  hia 
finger  on  a  new  soiu-ce  of  strength  of  the 
Soviet  position.  She  has  indeed  been 
building  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  agree  with  me  that 
In  connection  with  discussions  of  posi- 
tions of  strength  which  we  are  likely  to 
achieve  by  means  of  the  development  of 
missiles,  and  so  forth,  we  are  likely  to 
neglect  the  building  up  of  strength  with 
the  imderdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world?  Has  Russia  been  neglecting  that 
field? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  not  at  alL  I 
certainly  agree  that  in  connection  with 
what  we  call  negotiations  from  strenirth, 
we  must  also  include  with  military  pre- 
paredness a  sufficient  stress  on  the 
health,  well-being,  and  constructive  na- 
ture of  oiir  economy  and  the  economies 
of  all  those  with  whom  we  would  have 
friendly  and  helpful  relations.  Our  at- 
titude in  this  field  certainly  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
really  seriously  pursuing  peace. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  also  affects  our 
relations  with  the  parts  of  the  world 
which  possess  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  which  we  requue  for  the 
building  of  our  defenses;   is   that  not 

true?  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  frtxn 
Alabama  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  may  recall  that  during  the 
last  fall  and  winter,  I  traveled  in  the 
Far  East  and  in  much  of  Asia;  I  visited 
Singapore.  Malaya,  Ceylon,  and  Paki- 
stan. I  was  there  when  Sputnik  No.  1 
was  launched.  The  people  of  those  areas 
were  electrified  at  what  had  happened 
in  the  struggle  between  the  great  pow- 
ers, as  they  view  them — ^namely,  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  the  way,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota may  have  seen  in  Time  magarine 
a  statement  attributed  to  a  western  dip- 
lomat, who  sent  to  his  government  the 
cryptic  message  that.  "On  October  4,  the 
diplomatic  balanc*  shifted  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  that 
statement?  Of  course,  I  do  not  admit 
that  it  is  entirely  correct;  but  certainly 
the  United  States  took  a  tremendous 
psychological  beating  at  that  time;  and 
that  helped  bolster  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  UnquesUonably.' 
The  Senator  is  unquestionably  correct, 
from  all  I  have  read,  and  from  the  few 
people  with  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  question.  I  thinly 
there  could  be  seen  a  change  in  atti- 
tude of  the  visiting  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  change  in 
terms  of  the  feeling  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  was  very  measurable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  not  only 
for  the  most  excellent  address  which  he 
is  giving  today,  but  for  the  very  fine 
leadership  which  he  has  exercised  In  this 
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&s  chairman  at 
oa  DisannKment    it 
to  Bare  on  that  saixam- 

ieadenddik.  aad  I  know  aomething  of 
tbe  UaaaiUons  effort  time,  and  energy 
that  he  has  pot  into  this  subiect.  I 
wanted  to  emphasiae  the  pohrt  I  think 
we  are  so  prone  to  oretlook,  which  is  that 
tliere  is  lUfUfcd  in  tta»  question  not 
jost  a  matter  at  miUtary  strength  alooe. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  AlabHitia  for  his  cooperation 
bere  today,  and  as  a  member  of  tbe  SiUi>- 
committee  on  Disarmament  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Fareisn  Relations.  As  we 
an  know,  this  is  a  subject  matter  deeirfy 
xdated  to  and  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  overall  foreign  policy,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  a  leader 
In  thla  field  in  every  aspect  of  It  I 
thank  hfaw  for  it 

Mr.  SVMIliOTOW.  Mr.  President, 
wai  ttw  Seoator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  tbe  Sen- 
>toi"  from  MImourt. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  agree  with  the 
remailcB  of  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Alabama,  who  knows  so  much  about  the 
proMema  -which  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Is  diaeiuning  today.  As  the  Sen- 
ator IfWB  Minnasota  wisely  pointed  out. 
the  question  of  military  strength  is  only 
part  of  the  whole  qtiestion.  We  need 
economic  and  moral  strength,  as  wen 
as  military  strength. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  re- 
lating to  his  dlBcus^on  of  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  the  fact  tliat  the  way  those 
countries  go  may  be  the  deciding  factor 
as  to  who  will  rule  the  world.  We  have 
already  done  a  great  deal  for  those  coun- 
tries, and  should  do  more,  just  as  the 
cotmtries  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain  are 
doing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those 
countries  get  to  the  point  where  a  deci- 
sion has  to  be  made,  as  to  whtether  they 
win  go  with  the  Free  World  because  of  a 
commitment  on  our  part  to  defend  them 
against  Commtmist  aggression,  may  not 
their  opinion  as  to  wiiether  we  have  the 
ability  to  go  through  with  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  tliem  and  ourselves  be  a 
conclosire,  possibly  a  decisive  factor, 
relative  to  their  ultimate  decision  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  leaders  in  those 
countries,  the  aien  and  women  who  are 
held  responsible  for  the  security  of  their 
naUon,  look  at  both  the  United  States 
and  Uie  Soviet  Union  In  this  power 
struggle,  and  tbey  weigh  very  carefully 
the  abihty  of  either  one  to  keep  its  com- 
mitnaents.  We  have  made  a  lot  of  com- 
mitments all  over  tbe  world.  The  na- 
tions to  whom  those  commitments  have 
been  hmmSc  win  be  friendly  with  us,  of 
course,  but  tl^y  win  be  a  lot  more  friend- 
ly if  they  know  we  are  able  to  fulfill  the 
promises  we  have  made.  We  wiU  also 
gain  respect  elsewhere.  There  is  in- 
voh^ed  not  only  a  question  of  our  mili- 
tary strengtti,  but  tbe  question  of  our 
posBttiaD  of  teadersliip  in  the  world.  It 
is  dependent  on  all  forms  of  strength. 
One  form  of  strength  cannot  be  cut  down 
without  hurting  our  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  short  Umei  ago 
the  Senatfx-  mentioned  a  couple  of  fMla- 

doas  tboughts I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  couple  of  false 
assumptions.  J 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  eouple  oP  as- 
sumptions which  were  fallacious  iwith 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Unkn.  I  wamda 
if  he  will  agree  with  me  that  one  error 
Into  which  we  are  likely  to  faU  isi  the 
assumi^ion  that  Russia's  promises  to  un- 
committed countries  are  merely  prom- 
ises that  are  not  kept? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that  this 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  i^n  the  Secretary 
of  state  and  other  oCBcialB  were  present. 
In  recent  years,  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  committee  by  responsible 
officials  that  the  promises  of  the  Sbvlet 
were  just  paper  promises,  that  they  Were 
Just  poUticid  propaganda  promised.  I 
notice  now  that  the  statements  of  .our 
respcmsible  officials  are  to  the  contrary. 
Now  they  say  Russia  is  keeplnf  |  her 
promises.  «nd  that  Russia  is  delivering 
the  goods,  is  delivering  economic  aidi  and 
is  fulfUUng  her  commitments.  Balieve 
me,  that  fact  is  having  a  profound  ^flect 
on  the  world  today.  i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  heard  those  4»te- 
ments  made  in  our  committee.  Yet.  I 
was  highly  surprised  and  my  eyes  {were 
opened  last  faU  when  I  saw  in  the  ports 
of  countries  I  vi^ted  ships  flyini  the 
Russian  flag.  I  asked  what  they  were 
doing  there,  and  I  was  told  that  Russia 
was  delivering  aid  under  agreement  5  she 
had  made  with  tbose  coimtries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  been 
guilty  of  underestimating  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  of  the  greatest  miiiakes 
one  can  make  in  poUtics.  and  in  Ufe 
is  to  underestimate  the  oppositi( 
underestimate  anyone  with  wh( 
may  be  in  contact. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wil 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I  am   ha] 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl 
I  wish  to  tliank  aU  who  tiave  particit>ated 
in  this  discussion.  T 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  very  brifef .  I 
listened  with  interest  to  what  the  ^na- 
tor  from  Missouri  said  a  moment  ot*  two 
ago.  I  have  been  very  much  conotmed 
about  the  cuttmg  b8M;k  of  our  Armt  and 
depriving  our  divisions  of  mobility  by 
our  failure  to  provide  for  an  airlift  to 
enable  troops  to  be  taken  to  places  where 
there  may  be  "brush"  wars.  I  winder 
if  the  Senator  frcmi  Minnesota  will  agree 
with  me  that,  in  connection  with  gain- 
ing a  position  of  strength  from  which  to 
negotiate  disarmament  we  must  alio  re- 
member that  in  uncommitted  nations 
such  as  South  Vietnam,  Pakistan.  For- 
mosa, Malaya,  and  others,  the  threat  is 
not  only  from  Russia,  but  from  Com- 
munist China,  and  that  if  we  df  not 
have  tlie  Armed  Pwces  to  prevent  in- 
filtration, we  shaU  not  be  capable  of  ne- 
gotiating or  acting  from  a  position  of 
strength  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  un- 
committed world  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  add  this  ob^rva- 
tion:  If  our  policy  is  to  be  one  o^y  of 
relying  on  massive  retaliation  and  on 
nuclear  weapons,  we  are  limiting  our  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  world,  because  Soviet 


Russia  may  very  well  be  Interested,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  m  Operation  Nib- 
ble rather  than  Operation  Big  Rtte.  It 
can  very  well  gobble  up  the  wor|d  bit  by 
bit  rather  tlum  blow  it  to  bits.  There- 
fore, the  defease  in  de(^  to  which  I 
referred  should  include  not  only  massive 
military  deterrent  power,  but  a  variety 
of  smaller-scale  military  csB»bihty. 
That  is  one  place  where  our  imilitary 
strength  today  is  weak.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  pointed  out  In 
the  bearings  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Preparedness  that  the  budget  does  not 
call  for  an  airlift  and  mobile  divislans 
to^Bope^wlth  "brush"  wars,  and  me  muet 
be  preparedtodo  that. 

Mr.  HUKBPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct,  and  I  am  deeply  <Ustuii>ed 
and  deeply  concerned  about  it 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago!  T  men- 
tioned some  of  the  ground  rules  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed if  negotiations  are  to  be  i 

ITEZD  rot  posmvx  Arrrrvn 

One  of  the  ground  rules  is  th4t  all  the 
participating  governments  apMoaeh  the 
conference  table  with  a  positive  |attitude. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Unit^  SUtes 
reflect  and  adopt  such  an  attitude.  Un- 
less such  an  attitude  exists  on  the  part 
of  all  participants  the  negotiations  will 
deteriorate  to  mere  propagandn  battles 
in  the  oold  war.  I 

No  government,  least  of  all  the  QaW' 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  should 
ever  be  casual  and  negative  abqut  limit- 
ing the  arms  race.  We  must  aever  de- 
Vise  proposals  that  obviously  have  no 
chance  of  being  accepted.  Ewery  pro- 
posal of  ours,  and  every  rejectlcii  of  pro- 
posals from  the  Soviet,  should  I  be  ghren 
only  after  the  most  thoughtful  and 
scrutinizing  study. 

There  has  ail  too  often  been  a  tendency 
for  spokesmen  in  tiie  State  Dei>artment 
to  brush  aside  the  latest  Bulganin  letter 
at  the  first  news  flash.  Sucb  actions 
may  demonstrate  alertness  to  pews  but 
they  also  reveal  an  automatic  reflex  of 
prejudice  and  ^epticism  whicq  weakens 
our  stature  and  posture  of  laadersfaip. 
If  we  And  it  necessary  to  say  noj  to  Soviet 
proposals,  let  us  do  so  after  careful  ex- 
amination despite  the  obvious  Irecord  of 
prormganda  and  cold  war  political  ma- 
neuvers that  ha.ve  been  so  evident  in  past 
U.  S.  S.  R.  pr(HX)sals.  We  do  nd  honor  to 
our  own  character  or  image  by  ^ping  the 
Kremlin.  i 

CASK   or   BOTI£T  mOFOSAX.    rOB   A  TEST   BAK 

For  example,  we  have  handled  very 
ba^lly  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  ban  nuclear-weapons  tosts.  The 
Soviet  offer,  on  its  face,  includes  the 
installation  of  an  inspectioa  system 
within  the  borders  of  each  testing  state 
and  near  each  testing  site.  Thje  purpose 
of  such  an  inspection  system  would  be  to 
verify  the  observance  of  a  test  suspen- 
sion. I 

We  rejected  the  Soviet  propo^sal  out  of 
hand.  We  did  not  follow  an  eljementary 
principle  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  did  not  challenge  them.  By 
rejecting  the  Soviet  proposal^  suid  not 
giving  cogent  reasons  for  tbe  jrejection, 
we  let  them  score  another  of  their  many 
important  prcH^aganda  victoriea. 
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We  should  seek  to  determine  what  kind 
of  Inspection  system  the  Soviet  leaders 
envisage.  Is  it  the  type  we  agreed  to  in 
the  Korean  armistice?  If  it  is,  then  we 
and  the  world  should  realise  that  the 
Soviets  are  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over 
our  eyes.  The  Korean  inspection  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  since  learned  to  our  sor- 
row, was  inadequate.  Perhaps  the  Com- 
munists never  Intended  it  to  work.  How- 
ever, if  the  Soviets  have  in  mind  another 
type  of  inspection  system  and  are  pre- 
pared to  consider  an  inspection  system 
which  we  believe  is  adequate,  then  we 
should  know  that  too.  Above  an,  when 
the  Soviet  indicates  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept inspection  as  a  component  part  of  a 
proposal  for  tbe  cessation  of  nuclear  test- 
ing then  let  us  pursue  the  proposal  to 
Its  most  Intimate  and  minute  detail.  If 
the  Soviet  is  prepared  to  accept  genuine, 
effective  Inepection  within  its  borders, 
this  could  weU  be  the  break  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  is  more  significant 
than  the  launching  of  the  sputniks. 

During  the  eotirse  of  the  debate  on 
disarmament  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent suggesting  that  the  United  States 
propose  a  suspension  of  weapons  tests 
with  appropriate  inspection  apart  from 
the  proposal  to  stop  production  of  fis- 
sionable material  for  weapons  purposes 
and  the  other  features  of  our  disarma- 
ment package. 

The  President's  response,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  was  not  whoUy  negative.  The 
administration  Is  still  studying  this  pos- 
sibility, he  said.  The  President's  letter 
to  me  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration stiU  had  an  open  mind  on 
tbe  matter. 

However,  5  weeks  later  the  President 
wrote  to  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Mr. 
Nehru,  and  said  something  quite  differ- 
ent. He  told  Mr.  Nehru  the  United 
States  could  not  consider  separating  the 
test-ban  issue  from  a  cutoff  of  fission- 
able material  for  weaix>ns  piu'poses. 

Could  it  possibly  be  that  in  the  inter- 
vening 5  a'eelcs  the  administration's  so- 
called  study  had  been  completed  and 
the  President  felt  compelled  to  r^wrt 
on  it  fint  to  Mr.  Nehru,  one  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  wmid  least  likely  to  be 
pleased? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoud  at 
this  point  the  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself,  and  the 
President's  cablegram  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Yakborottgh  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

T^re  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  cablegram  were  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NovzBCBZK  4,  19S7. 

THX  PkESIDEHT, 

The  White  House,  Wm^infrton,  D.  C 
Mr  Deas  Mk.  Pkxbident:  I  have  bf«oin« 
increasingly  ooocemed  with  the  recent  de- 
velopments regarding  tlae  efforts  of  Uie  ma- 
jor powers  to  reach  a  first-step  agreement 
on  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 
I  feel  that  w«  are  fast  approaching  a  stale- 
mate which  wm  be  difficult  to  break.  By 
this  I  mean  that  tbe  United  Stotes  aad  tiia 
Soviet  Union  have  taken  positions  which 
seem  to  leave  little  room  for  compromise. 

CIV 103 


There  la  no  question  In  my  mind  that  tlie 
major  reapaoatbUity  for  tbe  preaent  ataie- 
mate  reata  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  tbe 
Ruaaiana  had  not  Insisted  on  abruptly  ter- 
minating the  London  negotiations  we  would 
at  least  be  in  the  i>osltlon  of  exploring  the 
V4U-10US  poesibllities  for  a  limited  and  safe 
agreement.  Howerer,  I  also  beliere  that  the 
United  Statea  baa  taken  an  nnneoeasarUy 
rigid  position  in  its  Inaistence  on  combining 
s  a-year  ban  on  nuclear-weapon  testa  with  a 
cutoff  in  the  production  of  fiaelonable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes  and  also  with 
aerial  and  ground  inspection  eones  to  guard 
against  surprise  attack.  While  X  under- 
stand the  basts  of  the  varloos  parts  of  the 
preaent  United  Statea  propoaals,  I  do  not 
think  that  their  Inaeparableneu  sboold  rep- 
raaent  an  ultimate  pcaltlon. 

TtUTMigbout  the  summer  months  I  par- 
ttelpated.  as  chairman  ot  the  Senate  Foreign 
Belatlon*  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  In 
weekly  meetings  with  ths  Secretary  of  State 
or  his  deputies  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
disarmament  talks.  Thene  meeting*  were 
constructive  and  gave  those  of  us  on  the 
subeemmlttee  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
poattlon  of  jFotjr  sdmUiletnitlon  on  the  dls- 
armaBisnt  Imus.  As  a  result  of  thm$  asct- 
logs  ss  wall  as  the  independent  reeearch  and 
beartnsB  eondueted  by  the  subeoouBlttee  It 
apjwars  that  tbere  Is  oo  miUtary  reason  why 
a  3-year  ban  on  nuclear  weapon*  teste  must 
bo  accompanlsd  by  agreement  to  cease  the 
manufacture  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weajKtns  purposes.  In  fact,  the  present  dis- 
armament package  of  the  United  States  has 
its  diaadvanteges.  One  of  these  Is  stated  aa 
s  conclusion  of  the  unanimous  recent  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Disarmament  6ub- 
ooaunlttee : 

"Tht  suboommlttee  has  concluded  that  a 
disarmament  agreement  must  Include  meas- 
ures to  test  the  observance  of  its  provisions. 
Measures  for  Inspection,  adequate  to  safe- 
guard each  separate  disarmament  proposal 
In  the  package  may.  however,  when  added 
together,  l>e  eo  extensive  as  to  be  Im- 
practical or  unacceptable." 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  United  States,  after  consulting  with  Its 
allies,  declare  Its  willingness  to  negotiate 
separately  on  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testa 
for  a  2-year  period  with  the  only  condition 
being  agreement  on  an  effective  inspection 
system  with  United  Nations  supervision  to 
Insure  that  the  baa  Is  being  acnipuloualy 
observed. 

It  is  my  belief  that  each  a  propoeal  would 
be  a  aafe  and  reasonable  one.  It  would  be 
a  concrete  step  toward  ending  the  arnu  race. 
It  would  also  enable  the  people  of  this  and 
other  countries  to  learn  more  clearly 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is  truly  ready  to 
accept  effective  Inspection.  We  cannot  chal- 
lenge the  Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Inspection  unlets  we  are  In  a  position  to 
negotiate  on  a  test  ban  Irrespective  of  the 
other  measures  to  the  Four  Power  disarma- 
ment proposal. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Governor 
Stassen.  TTiese  discussions  have  convinced 
me  that  this  course  of  action  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  proposed  by  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Bespectfully. 

HUBSKT  H.  HmCRBKST. 

Thb  Whitc  Hoosk. 
Wmshington.  November  g.  IS5T. 
Tbe  Honorable  Hdbzbt  H.  Homfbkxt. 
United  Stmte$  SenmU, 
Wm*hiMgton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Hdhfebxt:  lliank  you  for 
your    letter   ot   November   4.    I   appreciate 
your  oommente  baaed  upon  your  obaerv»- 
tlons  and  review  In  your  subcoountttee. 

The  entire  subject  at  nnclear  testa  and  its 
relationship  to  disarmament  agreement  is 
under  continuing  study  and  review.    I  am 


referring  eoples  of  yotw  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Ootn- 
mlsslon  for  their  consideration  in  connection 
wltii  ^etr  own  recommendations  to  me. 
Your  own  views  will  be  helpful  to  us. 
With  besrt  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DWIUHT  D. 


Text  or  Eisekhowes  CaBLtasAic  lo  Nekbu 

Dear  Pkzan  Uansm:  I  have  read  with 
great  sympathy  your  earnest  and  eloquent 
public  appeal  of  Kovember  SS  on  illaiiiina 
ment.     This    is   a    matter    which    has   also 
ecHicerned  me  deeply  for  a  very  loaf  time. 

In  the  days  Immediately  faUowing  t<is 
end  of  World  War  U  the  United  Statsa  pro- 
posed that  the  dreadful  power  of  tbe  atomle 
bomb,  which  we  alone  then  poses  esed.  be  for- 
ever denied  aU  natlone.  We  lioped,  Inetead. 
that  the  wondns  of  the  nuclear  sfs  could 
be  devoted  wfaoUy  to  the  uaes  at  peace 
This  plan  was  refused  aad  we  we  ]att  with 
no  eholoe  but  to  metnta In  oar  anaed 
strength.  Since  this  time  the  United  Stetas 
has  continued  an  unremitting  effort  to 
soblsvt  a  )«at  efstem  at  tflssnaament  and  a 
Mcurs  pssoe  for  ail  nstioas. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  otxr  resdlaeee. 
Indeed  our  anxiety,  to  reduce  the  poaslMtlty 
oC  war  through  arms  rsguUtton  and  eontrol, 
to  stop  tests  of  Dueisar  wsapoos  aad  to  ds- 
vote  a  psrt  ot  our  huge  vqianditurse  for 
armaoients  to  the  great  causes  of  maa- 
kind'a  welfare.  Our  only  concern  Is  that 
these  measures  be  accomplished  in  a  way 
that  will  not  Inereeee  the  risk  of  war  or 
threaten  tbe  security  of  any  nation. 

We  eameetly  believe  that  the  pUa  which 
we  joined  with  the  United  Klngdam.  nranoe. 
and  Canada  in  suggesting  at  the  London  dis- 
armament talks  on  August  29  offers  a 
meaningful  opportunity  for  removing  fear 
and  galnli^  International  trust.  It  la  a 
source  of  great  personal  r^ret  to  vme  that 
these  pvopoeals  have  not  eo  far  been  found 
aooeptable  by  tbe  Soviet  Union  ewen  as  a 
basis  for  negotiations. 

In  these  drcumstanoes,  I  have  been  able 
to  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that,  for 
the  time  being,  our  security  muet  continue 
to  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  our  mnvtwg 
sure  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
military  weapons  are  such  as  to  dissuade  any 
other  nation  from  the  temptation  of  ag- 
gpeeston.  The  United  States,  I  can  assure 
you  unequivocally,  will  never  use  its  armed 
might  for  any  purpose  other  tiian  defense. 

I  know  that  the  subject  of  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  of  understandable  con- 
cern to  many.  I  have  given  this  matter  long 
and  prayerful  thought.  I  em  convinced  that 
a  cessation  of  nuclear-weapons  tests,  if  It  is 
to  alleviate  rather  than  merely  to  conceal 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  should  be  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  a  meaningful  program  to 
redoce  that  threat. 

We  are  {M-epared  to  stop  nuclear  testa 
hnmediately  in  this  contest.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  accept  a  jiioiwiaal  to 
■top  nuclear  experiments  as  an  isolated  step, 
unaccompanied  by  any  assurances  that  other 
measures — which  would  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem — would  follow.  We  are  at  s 
stage  when  testing  Is  required  particularly 
for  the  development  of  Important  defensive 
aaea  of  these  weapons.  To  stop  these  teats 
at  this  time  to  the  absoioe  of  knowledge 
that  we  can  go  on  and  achlere  effective 
limitations  oo  nuclear-weapons  production 
and  on  other  elen^ents  of  aroaed  strength,  as 
well  as  a  measure  of  assurance  against  sur- 
prise attack,  is  a  sacrifice  which  we  could  not 
to  prudence  accept.  To  do  so  could  tocrease 
rather  than  diminish  13ie  threat  of  aggres- 
sions and  war. 

I  believe  ttiat  bolder  and  more  f  ar-readiing 
measurea  are  required.  SpedAceny.  I  believe 
that  any  govertunent  which  declares  its  de- 
sire  to   a^ree   not  to   use  nuclear  weapons 
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should,  If  they  are  sincere,  be  i»epared  to 
agree  to  bring  an  end  to  their  production. 
Agreement  to  devote  all  future  production 
of  fissionable  material  to  peaceful  uses  Is,  as 
I  see  It.  the  most  important  step  that  can 
be  taken. 

Together  with  this,  we  have  proposed  that 
we  begin  to  transfer  to  peaceful  uses,  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  fissionable  material 
presently  tied  up  In  stocks  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  believe  this  is  the  way  to  a  true 
reduction  of  the  nuclear  threat  and  to  an 
increase  in  confidence  among  nations.  So 
far  we  have  not  had  a  reasoned  explanation 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  whatever  objections 
It  might  have  to  this  program. 

I  agree  that  It  is  in  the  power  of  my 
country,  along  with  those  others  who  possess 
nuclear  weapons,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fear 
and  horror  which  the  possibility  of  their  use 
Imposes.  I  want  to  assure  you  with  all  the 
sincerity  of  which  I  am  capable  that  we  stand 
ready,  unbound  by  the  past,  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  seek  a  disarmament  agreement, 
including  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing, 
that  will  promote  trvist,  security,  and  under- 
standing among  all  people. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT    D.   ElSXNHOWZa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  first  time  these  commu- 
nications have  been  made  public.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  find  the  President's  letter  and  the 
inquiry  to  the  President  to  be  of  interest. 

IMFORTANCZ  OF  AOEQT7ATZ  PaEPARATIOK 

Along  with  the  need  for  a  constructive 
attitude  toward  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment, there  Is  the  requirement  of  ade- 
quate preparation  and  an  expenditure 
of  considerable  effort. 

A  few  comparisons  of  our  effort  to  per- 
fect weapons  with  those  made  on  behalf 
of  armaments  control  are  revealing.  We 
are  all  somewhat  familiar  with  the  en- 
ergy, resources,  and  funds  behind  the 
production  of  a  new  missile — hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  detailed  blueprints, 
hundreds  of  contracts  and  subcontracts, 
frequent  tests,  elaborate  facilities,  and 
thousands  of  individuals,  each  striving  to 
perfect  a  single  weapon.  And  all  this 
effort  goes  into  a  project  which  we  hope 
will  never  be  sent  on  its  mission.  Major 
General  Schriever,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Air  Force  ballistic  missile  program, 
estimated  that  over  75,000  persons  are 
engaged  just  in  perfecting  the  Atlas  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile. 

Compare  this  to  the  kind  of  effort  and 
preparation  we  are  making  to  realize 
some  progress  on  arms  control.  The  Dis- 
armament OfBce  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
spent  some  $530,000  and  in  fiscal  1956, 
expenditures  totaled  $450,000.  Esti- 
mates for  fiscal  1958  show  a  reduced 
budget  of  $375,000. 

Mr.  Stassen  has  a  staff  of  about  40.  I 
am  told  this  staff  is  being  reduced  by  half. 
In  the  meantime,  the  staff  in  the  State 
Department  has  not  appeared  to  have 
been  augmented.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  had  one  or  two  individuals 
working  on  arms  control  in  the  OfBce  of 
International  Security  Affairs.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  no  one  assigned  to  work 
on  control  of  nuclear  materials  except 
those  who  are  working  on  the  regular 
United  Stat^  bilateral  and  international 
atomic  energy  inspection  programs. 

This  is  the  total  effort  at  the  staff 
level  of  the  executive  branch  assigned  to 


secure  progress  on  disarmament.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  problem  as  a  m- 
plex  and  as  Interrelated  to  our  entire 
defense  and  foreign  policies  should  com- 
mand a  staff  effort  vastly  greater  than 
this.  I 

The  Disarmament  Subcommittee  inade 
definite  recommendations  regarding  the 
type  of  effort  that  the  executive  branch 
ought  to  make  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
prepared  regarding  all  arms  control  fos- 
sibilities.  The  subcommittee  suggested 
in  its  report  the  "creation  of  special  ad- 
visory groups  of  nongovernmental  ex- 
perts who  are  especially  knowledgeable 
regarding  problems  related  to  disarma- 
ment." The  subcommittee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  make  sure  that  the  head 
of  the  OflBce  of  Disarmament  has  the 
necessary  funds  and  authority  to  cirry 
out  his  assignment 

The  Congress  should  determine 
whether  the  administration  is  consiier- 
ing  and  acting  seriously  on  these  recpm- 
mendations.  Unfortunately.  I  fear! the 
opposite  has  been  done.  The  Disarma- 
ment staff  is  being  reduced.  The  Office 
of  Disarmament  has  an  xmcertain  :role 
in  the  State  Department.  No  special 
study  groups  have  been  created.      [ 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  added  a  personal 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter of  preparation  and  effort  devoteid  to 
disarmament.  When  I  heard  that  I  Mr. 
Stassen  might  be  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment I  wrote  to  the  President  to  give 
my  own  views  regarding  the  contiliua- 
tion  of  the  Special  OfBce  on  Disaitaia- 
ment.  I  also  referred  to  the  advice  Con- 
tained in  the  subcommittee's  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ex- 
change of  letters  printed  in  the  Re<  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  le  ters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rb<  ord, 
as  follows: 

DxcxMBKK  37,  IS  i7. 

The  PREsroENT, 

The  White  House, 

Vfaahington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Presidknt:  Recently  I  havi  no- 
ticed reports  In  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  OfBce  of  Disarmament  within  you '  ad- 
ministration Is  about  to  be  reduced  con- 
siderably In  size  and  function.  I  hop«  this 
is  not  true.  However,  I  am  taking  this  if  eans 
of  expressing  directly  to  you  my  pei^nal 
concern  over  such  reports  and  my  appre- 
hension over  their  apparent  accuracy.    > 

The  problein  of  armaments  control,  afe  you 
know.  Is  as  complex  and  difficult  a  pr<  blem 
as  any  facing  this  country.  Given  conti  nued 
Soviet  intransigence,  it  may  be  inso  uble. 
In  any  case,  it  wlU  not  be  solved  easll  r,  for 
we  do  not  have  the  sole  power  to  achi  sve  a 
solution.  However,  the  United  States  las  a 
tremendous  and  continuing  obligation  fo  the 
people  of  all  nations  to  put  forth  cvu!  very 
best  efforts  to  achieve  some  measure  of!  con- 
trol over  the  new  weapons  now  being  pro- 
duced and  soon  to  be  spread  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  not  only  say,  and  say  con- 
vincingly, that  we  are  devoted  to  finding  new 
avenues  of  approach.  We  must  acoiaUy, 
seriously,  make  these  apprpaches.  ' 

There  have  also  been  press  statement  In- 
dicating that  your  Special  Assistant  tat  Dis- 
armament may  be  resigning  his  p>ost.  It  this 
Is  true,  I  hope  his  successor  will  be  given  all 
the  support  he  deserves  in  the  performance 
of  his  difficult  assignment.  i 

Last  September,  the  unanimous  anpl  bi- 
partisan report  of  the  Senate  Dlsarm4ment 
Subcommittee  made  several  very  per^nent 
recommendations  regarding  the  organl4atlon 


of  the  Disarmament  Office.    I  hope  fiiat  you 

will  not  consider  It  to  be  presumptuous  If  I 
quote  the  following  from  that  report: 

"The  subcommittee  agrees  that  the  Office 
of  Dlsarmamept  should  be  maintained  with- 
in the  Department  of  State.  It  should  be 
adequately  staffed  by  competent  personnel 
experienced  in  the  various  aspects  of  arms 
control.  •  •  •  The  subcommittee  believes 
that  although  the  executive  branch  has  made 
a  considerable  effort  to  resolve  the  many  Is- 
sues confronting  It  in  formtilatlng  <lisarma- 
ment  policy,  a  still  greater  effort  should  be 
made.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  make  sure  that  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Disarmament  has  the  authority  and 
the  funds  to  make  this  effort.  If  they  are 
not  so  confident,  then  the  subcctnmlttee 
suggests  that  the  President  consider 'whether 
the  Congress  should  be  asked  to  g^ant  the 
necessary  authority  and  to  appropriate  th« 
needed  funds."  | 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  recoi^xmenda- 
tlons  should  be  taken  seriously  and  acted 
upon,  now  that  this  matter  Is  up  fo^  review. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  I  have 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  treat  the  problem 
of  arms  control  in  a  bipartisan  spirit-  I  have 
tried  to  tender  my  personal  suggestions  or 
criticisms  primarily  in  private  In  the  hope 
that  the  administration  would  gwe  them 
careful  attention,  and  that  If  they  {were  re- 
jected, I  would  be  given  a  reasoi^able  ex- 
planation of  why  a  different  course  ijhould  be 
pursued.  [ 

In  all  honesty  I  wish  to  say  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  find  myself  Increasingly  in  dis- 
agreement with  many  of  our  official  policies 
and  attitudes.  I  find  that  true  wlt|i  respect 
to  the  position  taken  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests  as  expressed  in  your  letter  to  ^r.  Nehru, 
on  the  Inadequacy  of  our  proposals  at  the 
NATO  Conference,  and  on  our  apparent  in- 
ability or  unwUlingness  to  reexaifilne  our 
entire  disarmament  package  to  determine 
whether  It  should  be  modified.        T 

These  Issues  are  by  no  means  dead.    Their 

disposition  will  be  affected  by  the  diepoeitlon 

made  of  the  Office  of  Disarmament  Itself. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxTBxaT  H.  Hv>4pHsrr. 


Thk  Wmrx  Hocbc. 
Washington,  January  1.  I95t. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  HnicFBasf . 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Htn«PBRXT :  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  always  dlffl  cult  sub- 
ject of  disarmament.     As  yovir  lefter  indi- 
cates, I  and  my  associates  are  at  this  very 
time  reappraising  the  various  problems  In  aU 
of  the  aspects  that  you  mention.    Tour  per- 
sonal suggestions  will  be  helpful,  ancl  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  sending  them  to  me. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DWIOBT  D.  ElSEI^HOWn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  one  further  comment  re- 
garding the  matter  of  prepartktion  for 
disarmament  negotiations.         T 

SXTBCOMlCnTEl'S  DTORTS  TO  LIARN|or   TASK 
FORCE   STXnilES  j 

Mr.  Stassen,  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed as  the  President's  Specif  Assist- 
ant for  Disarmament,  made  $  special 
point  of  annoimcing  the  cr^tion  of 
eight  task  forces,  each  dealing  with  a 
different  aspect  of  inspectlonl-lnspec- 
tion  for  nuclear  materials,  aerial  inspec- 
tion, Army  inspection.  Navy  incpection, 
budget  and  financial  inspection^  commu- 
nications, industrial  and  powef  inspec- 
tion, and  steel  Inspection. 
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In  telling  of  tbese  task  forces,  Mr. 
Stassen  said: 

As  a  result  of  their  studies.  •  •  •  I  believe 
we  shall  have  something  we  have  never  had 
before — a  detailed  operating  manual  at  what 
to  Inspect,  how  and  where  it  would  be  in- 
spected, a  knowledge  of  what  can  and  cannot 
be  profitably  Inspected  If  we  seek  to  provide 
a  safeguard  against  surprise  attack  and  to 
sui>crvUe  an  international  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

It  was  annotmced  that  when  the  task 
forces  completed  their  work  United 
States  policy  would  have  a  firmer  foun- 
dation and  our  negotiating  position 
would  be  enhanced. 

All  of  us  would  a^ree  tliat  the  creation 
of  these  task  forces  was  a  commendable 
act  and  their  assignment  covers  a  key 
element  in  our  country's  quest  for  a  safe 
and  workable  arms  control  agreement. 
Our  subcommittee  naturally  became  in- 
terested in  the  results  of  the  eight  task 
forces.  And  ao  we  made  inquiries  re- 
garding them. 

Our  efforts  to  learn  about  the  task 
forces  have  been  fruitless.  When  we 
first  asked  Mr.  Stassen  whether  the  sub- 
committee might  be  informed  regarding 
their  work,  we  were  told  that  the  reports 
were  not  in  a  form  that  would  be  useful 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Some  months  later  I  Inquired  again, 
this  time  of  Secretary  Dulles.  At  that 
time,  the  Secretary  assured  me  that  the 
task  force  reports  would  be  available 
whenever  the  members  wished  to  see 
them.  Subsequently.  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Dulles  indicating  that  the 
reports  would  indeed  be  useful  to  studies 
being  undertaken  by  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  that  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  staff  of  the  subcommittee — 
a  staff  which  is  professional.  nonpoUti- 
cal.  and  dedicated  to  the  work  of  the 
field  of  disarmament.  The  staff  is 
headed  by  Miss  Betty  Goetz.  whom  I 
asked  to  be  present  today  on  the  Senate 
floor  because  of  her  great  and  generous 
contribution  to  the  address  I  am  making 
today. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  very  effective  assist- 
ance we  have  received  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service.  It  has  been  a 
very  wonderful  experience  for  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  have  such  fine  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  asked  for 
the  task  force  reports.  Mr.  Dulles  first 
responded  by  suggesting  I  see  another 
document.  When  I  repeated  my  request 
In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dulles  replied  that 
the  task  force  reports  were  preiiared  for 
the  President  and  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  no  authority  to  release  them 
In  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Let  me  add  that  our  subcommittee  and 
its  staff  had  the  privilege  of  reviewing 
all  the  secret  documents  and  information 
which  came  back  from  the  London  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  has  been  given  what  we 
call  a  full  field  investigation,  so  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  their  complete 
loyalty  and  their  soundness  of  approach 
to  these  problems. 

I  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent  inquiring  whether  the  results   of 

the  task  forces  might  be  made  available 


to  the  subcommittee  on  a  highly  confi- 
dential basis.  The  President's  reply  to 
our  letter  was  In  the  negative.  He  gave 
as  his  reason  of  refusal  that  the  task 
force  reports  came  under  the  cloak  of 
Executive  privilege  and  he  indicated  also 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  to 
have  anyone  else  see  them  besides  the 
few  who  needed  to  have  access  to  them. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  the  correspondence 
regarding  the  request  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  the  task  force  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rboord,  as  foUov^'s: 

Slpi'lhber  18,  1967. 
"Rie  Honorable  Johw  Foster  Dulles, 
Seeretarg  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  yoxzr  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  on 
June  27,  1957.  you  stated  that  you  would 
malce  available  for  use  of  the  subcommittee 
the  studies  on  inspection  prepared  by  the 
task  forces  of  experts  appointed  by  Mr.  Stas- 
sen, and  I  said  I  would  contact  you  when 
the  material  was  needed.  I  have  now  re- 
quested the  staff  of  the  suboommlttee  to 
undertake  a  study  on  Inspection  of  an  arms- 
control  agreement  and  would  like  for  them 
to  read  the  task  force  reports  for  background 
information. 

Could  you  arrange  to  have  them  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  room  P-53 
In  the  Capitol,  attention  Mrs.  EUen  Collier. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  a  member  of  the  staff  oould 
eotne  to  the  State  Department  to  read  the 
reports. 

Sincerely. 

HmcRT  H.  Humphret, 
Chairman, Subcommittee  on  Disarmament. 

Department  or  State, 
Waahington,  October  3, 19S7. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hu>cphret, 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Humphret:  I  have  looted 
into  you  request  of  September  IS  for  ma- 
terial to  assist  in  a  study  of  inspection  of 
an  arms  control  agreement.     I  understand 
that,  kt  your  request,  the  Department  has 
sent  you  a  copy  of  a  Department  of  Defease 
report  entitled  "Outiine  Plan  for  Implemen- 
tation of  an  Aerial  Ground  Inspection  Sys- 
tem in  First  Phase  Disarmament." 

I  hope  this  will  prove  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  study  you  have  In  mind.  If  It  does 
not.  representatives  of  the  Department 
would  be  glad  to  discius  the  subject  wltli 
members  of  the  subcoxunlttee  staff. 
Sinoereiy  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

October  IT.  1957. 
The  Honorable  John  Foster  Dullcs, 

Secretary  a/  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Skcretart:  Tour  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 3  Indicates  that  there  may  have  been 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  material  on 
Inspection  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament Is  attempting  to  secure.  We 
would  like  to  see  the  reports  on  inspection 
which  were  prepared  by  the  eig^t  task  farces 
eonunissloned  by  Mr.  Stsaaen  in  1955  to 
study  various  aspects  of  inspection.  The 
heads  of  these  task  farces  were  Dr.  Ernest  O. 
Lawrence,  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle,  Vice  Adm. 
Oswald  S.  Colclough,  lit.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  Benjamin  Falrlees.  Walker  L.  Clsler, 
Dr.  Harold  Moulton.  and  Dr.  James  B.  Flsk. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  you  of  S^- 
tember  16  you  stated  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament  on  Jane  37.  1067.  that 
you  would  make  available  for  use  ol  the  sub- 
committee the  studies  prepared  by  these  task 
forces. 


I  should  appreciate  it  If  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  State  eould  discuss 
the  matter  with  ICss  Betty  Goetc.  the  staff 
director  of  the  Subeommittee  on  XMaanna- 
ment. 

We  did  receive  the  Outline  Plan  for  the 
Implementation  of  Aerial-Qround  Inspection 
System  in  the  Piist  Phase  of  Disarmament 
wtilch  yon  mentioned  in  yoor  letter.  While 
this  was  helpful  it  was  a  study  of  only  a 
limited  phase  of  Inspection  and  apparently 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  o£  Defense 
rattier  than  a  taak-f  oroe  group. 
Sincerely. 

HlTBEXT   H.   HtraCPRBXT, 

Chairmnn,    StiHyooinvmiXtce    o»    INs- 

omMjinewt. 

Depastusnt  or  State, 
Washington,  November  6,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Huxsphrkt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment, United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  October  17,  In  which  you  Identify 
eight  task -force  studies  on  inspection  n^iich 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 
would  like  to  examine. 

Z  find  that  these  studies  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Stassen 
prior  to  his  association  with  the  Department 
of  State.  I  have  checked  with  Governor 
Stassen,  and  he  tells  me  the  studies  were 
prepared  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  for  the  express  use  of  the  Preei- 
dent.  We  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  we 
can  properly  make  theoi  available  to  the 
subcommittee . 

I  regret  tliat  under  the  drcxmistances  I 
cannot  send  you  a  more  favorable  reply  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoBir  Foster  Dulles. 

The  PassmsiTr, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Mt  Dkar  Mr.  President:  On  October  7, 
1955,  Mr.  Harold  Stassen,  as  your  Special  As- 
sistant for  Disarmament,  announced  that 
eight  tack  force  study  groups  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  "a  new,  fundamental  and 
extensive  expert  study  *  *  •  of  the  methods 
of  International  inspection  and  control. "  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  appointment  of  these 
task  forces  was  commendable  in  view  of  the 
Importance  of  Inspection  In  any  agreement 
on  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  problems  of  in- 
spection in  a  disarmament  system  need  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  all  those 
concerned  with  arriving  at  a  safeguarded 
agreement.  Consequently  I  asked  Mr.  Stassen 
whether  the  reports  of  the  taak  forces  oould 
be  made  available  to  our  subconunlttee.  His 
response  at  the  time  was  that  the  reports 
were  not  In  a  usable  form.  Subsequently,  I 
repeated  my  request  to  Mr.  Dulles,  and  al- 
though be  first  agreed  to  make  the  reports 
available,  he  later  indicated  ttuit  the  task 
force  reports  were  prepared  oalj  tor  your 
use.  I  now,  Mr.  President,  aak  of  you 
whether  the  subcommittee  might  have  the 
task  force  studies  made  available  to  It  for 
study.  I  am  sure  that  the  findings  of  the 
vario\w  task  forces  on  inspection  would  give 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  valuable 
Insight  into  the  problems  involved  in  readi- 
ing  a  disarmament  agreement  and  be  an  aid 
as  background  material  in  the  stiidy  of  dis- 
armament which  the  subcommltee  is  con- 
ducting. 

You  can  be  assured  that  any  classification 
of  the  material  would  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served In  the  event  you  could  see  fit  to  extend 
to  us  access  to  the  task  force  reports. 
Respectfuny. 

Huam  H.  HuMPHKCT. 
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Fehrvhry  i 


nil  Wrtr  Hottsz, 
Washington,  December  4, 19S7. 
Tbe  Honorable  Hvbkbt  H.  Hxtkfhbkt, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dka>  Sxnatob  Humphbst:  I  bave  yova  let- 
ter aslLlng  that  I  make  available  to  yo\ir 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  the  eight  taak 
force  studies  on  international  Inspection  and 
control  that  were  prepared  aa  a  baste  for 
policy  decifllons  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 
These  studies  were  prepared  for  the  National 
Security  Council  and  for  my  own  use.  and  I 
prevailed  upon  various  Individuals  to  un- 
dertake these  studies  on  this  understanding. 
In  view  of  this  circumstance  and  the  nature 
of  the  information  these  studies  contain,  I 
believe  It  would  not  serve  the  public  interest 
to  make  them  available  outside  the  very 
limited  group  that  has  had  to  have  access  to 
them. 
With  beet  wishes  and  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSXKHOWDI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  decision  of  the 
President  In  this  matter  is  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  in  connection  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee concerning  the  Gaither  re- 
port. It  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  obtaining 
valuable  information  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota with  respect  to  the  staff  of  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  especially 
Miss  Betty  Goetz.  In  the  years  I  have 
spent  in  Government  service,  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  I 
have  never  known  a  more  dedicated 
staff. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated  that  the  committee 
staff  aided  in  collecting  the  data  for  this 
magnificent  address.  I  believe  that  in 
itself  proves  the  type  and  character  of 
work  of  which  this  staff  is  capable. 

I  now  ask  the  Senator  if  he  knows 
whether  or  not  the  reason  assigned  for 
not  making  available  to  the  subcommit- 
tee the  task  force  reports  on  the  subject 
at  hand  was  that  they  were  papers 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  studies  were 
prepared,  according  to  the  President's 
letter,  for  the  National  Security  Council, 
and,  as  the  President  says,  "for  my  own 
use,  and  I  prevailed  upon  vai^ous  in- 
dividuals to  undertake  these  studies  on 
this  understanding." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Once  again  we  are 
trying  to  obtain  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  functioning  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  perform  our  duties  in 
the  legislative  branch.  As  has  been  well 
said  by  a  distinguished  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  one  case  it  had 
to  do  with  the  knowledge  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword.  In  this  case  it  would  have 
to  do  with  the  purse  and  the  plowshare. 
Once  again  we  are  denied  constructive 
Information  prepared  by  those  who 
studied  the  subject  at  hand,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  pertinent  from 


the  standpoint  of  national  security  Uro- 
vided  those  on  the  staff  and  meml^ers 
of  the  committee  are  good  citizens. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.      The     Senat 
statement  is  correct.    I  regret  we 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  inf  ormatic 
not  that  it  would  be  conclusive,  bi 
would  furnish  guidance.  I 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  subcom- 
mittee and  its  staff  have  studied  Jthe 
question  of  the  manner  and  meana  by 
which  we  might  establish  effective  I  in- 
spection. We  feel  that  this  Is  a  (Juty 
we  owe  to  the  Congress.  If  there  i^  to 
be  any  agreement,  the  Congress  shduld 
have  assurance  from  its  own  instrun^en- 

tality,  namely,  the  committee  or  Sub- 
committee, that  any  inspection  sysem 
which  may  be  agreed  upon  is  worthy  of 
our  confidence. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


Mr.  President,  I 

I  yield. 

I  note  in  the 


ator's  excellent  address  that  he  mikes 
a  comparison  between  the  Gaitherl  re- 
port, which  was  requested  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee. Of  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Symington]  is  a  member,  and  the  ^■S.ht 
task-force  studies  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  he  has  the  hbnor 
to  be  chairman.  I 

As  I  recall,  both  the  distingulkhed 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  T^xas 
[Mr.  Johnson],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HtTM- 
PHREYl,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
were  very  courteous  in  their  requests  of 
the  administration  for  these  stiidies. 
Their  desire  was  to  be  cooperative.  The 
idea  was  not  to  look  for  dirt,  n<t  to 
find  a  scapegoat,  not  to  create  an  i  jsue, 
but  to  try  to  determine,  in  the  field 
of  the  Gaither  report,  what,  if  pny- 
thing,  was  wrong  in  our  defense  i  pro- 
gram, and  what  should  be  done  to 
correct  the  situation;  and  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,  to  determine  in  «rhat 
way  a  special  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  entire  Si  nate 
and  consisting  of  members  from  hree 
distinguished  committees,  namely  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  (Foint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  sould 
be  of  service. 

The  question  which  comes  to  my  mind 
in  relation  to  both  the  Gaither  report 
and  the  task  force  studies,  and  tte  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  adminlstri  ttion, 
in  the  person  of  the  President,  tol  fur- 
nish them  to  Congressional  commjittees 
which  were  thoroughly  screened  ao  far 
as  their  staffs  were  concerned,  is i this: 
What  are  they  afraid  of?  Can  thd  Sen- 
ator tell  me?  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  knaw.  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  or  not  ther^  was 
anything  to  be  afraid  of.  We  all  have 
the  same  concern  for  the  welfare  <^f  our 
country.  I  am  tempted  to  say  tt)  the 
Senator  something  which  I  once  nad  in 
the  draft  of  my  speech.  I  think 
say  it  anyway. 

Many  of  the  task  force  reports, 
we  thought  were  being  prepare 
not  actually  have  been  prepared  . 
degree  and  in  the  depth  which  would  be 


of  service  in  connection  with  ovf  study 
of  the  subject  matter  of  inspection  and 
disarmament.  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  Senator's 
knowledge,  were  those  task  force  re- 
ports used  as  the  basis  for  the  months- 
long  negotiations  carried  on  py  Mr. 
Stassen  in  London?  i 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.    I  do  not  knpw  that 

they  were.  What  I  have  said  is  that  if 
we  are  to  be  trusted — and  the  Senator 
knows  that  we  were,  and  I  think  the  trust 
was  well  placed,  because  not  a  single 
word  was  leaked  to  anyone—to  ex- 
amine confidential  and  secret  calbles  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments negotiating  in  London,  a4  we  did 
for  weeks.  I  think  we  could  be  trusted  to 
look  at  task-force  reports  prepared  by 
private  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  if  those 
task-force  studies  were  used  as  Vhe  basis 
of  Mr.  Stassen's  negotiations  In  London. 
I,  for  one.  am  willing  to  confess  that,  try 
as  hard  as  I  might,  I  could  not  follow 
the  complex  and  complicated  procedures. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  ovu*  Oovem- 
ment  was  trying  to  negotiate  in  the  way 
of  a  disarmament  understandibg  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  making 
his  speech  today  is  the  fact  that  he  is 
advocating  a  simplified  and  understand- 
able procedure  which  the  average  Amer- 
ican can  understand  and  on  i^hich  we 
hope,  beginning,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  on 
a  small  and  perhaps  marginkl  basis, 
agreement  can  be  reached,  and  6n  which 
eventually  the  full  question  of  disarma- 
ment, in  all  its  applicabilities,  caln  be  laid 
foursquare  not  only  before  tne  nego- 
tiators, but  also  before  Congres$  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and!  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  our  time.    I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 


STTCOssnoNs  roR  rrrnntz  neootutions 

I  now  turn  to  a  consideratioh  of  how 
our  present  arms-control  policies  should 
be  modified  and  to  what  extent  tiew  poli- 
cies should  be  devised  an  J  triua. 

My  first  suggestion  is  one  I  alluded 
to  earUer.  I 

We  should  take  some  of  the  Ipmlnts  in 
the  present  disarmament  package  and 
break  them  up  and  offer  themj  as  sepa- 
rate proposals.  i 
1.  suspiarsioN  or  irucLXAK  weapons  tests 

To  me,  acceptance  of  an  ajgreement 
on  either  of  two  of  these  propolis  would 
be  significant.  One  is  the  l^pection 
system  to  verify  a  suspension  Of  nuclear 
weapons  test.  The  other  is  the  inspec- 
tion system  for  the  cessation  of  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  materials  foi  weapons 
purposes.  | 

As  to  nuclear  weapons  testsJ  I  believe 
that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  wou^  support 
the  suspension  of  these  testsi  provided 
an  adequate  inspection  and  I  detection 
system  can  be  installed  in  sal  testing 
countries  and  close  to  all  possible  test 
sites. 

It  has  never  been  clear  to  :ne,  all  of 
the  explanations  and  arguments  of  the 
administration     notwithstand  ng.     why 
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the  United  States  insists  a  test  stispen- 
sion  with  inspection  safeguards  should 
not  be  proposed  as  a  separate  measure. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  cable- 
gram to  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  gave  the 
impression  that  weapons  tests  were  not 
important  as  a  factor  in  halting  the 
arms  race.     He  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  accept  a 
proposal  to  stop  nuclear  experiments  as  an 
Isolated  step,  unaccompanied  by  any  as- 
surances that  other  measures — which  would 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem — would 
lollow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  "heart 
of  the  problem"  is  a  new  way  of  stating 

the  objectives  of  our  disarmament  i>ollcy. 
I  thought  it  was  to  be  a  first  step — a 
start  toward  world  disarmament — that 
we  were  pursuing.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  President's  cablegram  rep- 
resents a  departure  in  the  description  of 
our  proposals. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  a  cut- 
off in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  weapons  purposes  constitutes 
the  heart  of  the  nuclear  weapons  prob- 
lem. But  the  testing  of  weai}ons  is  not 
insignificant.  A  suspension  of  tests 
would  retard,  and  I  hope  prevent,  the 
spread  of  the  production  of  these  lethal 

wear>ons  to  other  countries.  According 
to  Admiral  Strauss  in  a  letter  to  the 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  last  June, 
"there  is  no  substitute  for  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  reliability  of  a  weapon,  con- 
ventional or  atomic."  What  this  means 
to  me  is  that  a  test  ban  would  freeze 
nuclear  weapons  development  where  it  is 
now  in  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
Great  Britain,  and  possibly  France.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense this  would  not  preclude  testing  of 
missiles.  If  it  did.  a  new  problem  would 
be  presented. 

Freezing  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment at  present  levels  should  mvolve  no 
threat  to  our  security,  since  we  have 
been  assured  that  we  are  ahead  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  this  aspect  of  weapons 
technology. 

Assuming,  therefore,  we  are  equal  or 
ahead  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  on  nuclear 
weapons  development  then  I  think  we 
should  press  for  an  airreement  on  an  in- 
spection system  to  verify  the  suspension 
of  these  tests.  I  repeat,  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  inspection  by 
an  mtemational  agency,  would  be  a  po- 
litical and  technological  breakthrough 
second  to  none. 

For  some  peculiar  reason  this  does  not 
seem  to  sink  in.  For  an  international 
agency  to  gain  access  to  the  Soviet 
Unicm  for  purposes  of  inspection  of  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  testing, 
would  be  a  spectacular  political  develop- 
ment, and  one  we  ought  to  search  for 
relentlessly. 

Now  I  wish  to  turn  to  the  other  point 
in  the  present  United  States  disarma- 
ment package  worth  exploring  as  a  sep- 
arate agreement.  That  is  the  proposal 
to  cease  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator's  speech  at  page  27  of  his  text, 
where  he  refers  to  nuclear  weapons  de- 


velopment, and  states  that  we  are  as- 
sm'ed  that  we  are  well  ahead  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  in  this  aspect  of  weapons 
technology. 

That  statement  raises  a  question  in 
my  mind.  It  is  this:  Are  we  going  to 
take  the  position  that  we  are  willing  to 
agree  to  freeze  or  to  control  only  in 
those  cases  where  we  are  ahead? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  point  out,  that  if  the  argument 
was  t>eing  advanced  that  we  ought  not 
to  agree  to  a  weapons  test  ban  because 
it  might  jeopardize  our  security,  that 
that  is  not  an  argument  at  all.  We  have 
security,  so  far  as  numbers  of  nuclear 

weapons  can  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  the  Sen- 
ator to  clarify  that  point,  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  impression  should  be  left 
that  the  only  time  we  might  enter  into 
any  agreement  would  be  when  we  were 
weU  ahead,  which  would  mean  auto- 
matically that  the  Russians  would  not 
agree  because  they  were  behind  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  tried  to 
make  that  position  clear  in  my  previous 
remarks.  I  wish  to  make  that  position 
clear  again.  I  reiterate  that  we  must 
be  willing  to  negotiate  on  these  weapons 
items  even  in  some  instances  where  we 
may  not  have  conclusive  or  decisive  ad- 
vantages, because  we  would  be  nego- 
tiatmg  over  the  total  picture. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
preparation  of  the  information  which 
he  is  now  giving  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country,  and  for  his  very  statesman- 
like and  extremely  thorough  statement 
of  the  subject.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  is  certainly  the 
best  qualified  man  in  the  Senate  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  foUowed 
the  Senator's  discussion  carefully.  I 
say  to  him  most  respectfully  that  he  has 
Just  reached  a  point  which  arouses  a 
little  apprehension  in  my  mind,  al- 
though not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
matter  the  distingui5hed  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  brought  out. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  appre- 
hension incident  to  the  question  of  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  has  had  to  do  with 
our  possibly  not  being  able,  under  any 
known  inspection  procedm-e.  to  find  out 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  was  living  up 
to  its  agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri — as  I  am  sure  he 
knows  already,  from  our  many  hours 
of  listening  to  testimony  on  this  subject 
matter  and  our  studying  it — that  it  is 
not  true  that  we  can  have  automatic 
knowledge  of  an  A-bomb  test  merely 
from  its  explosion.  That  is  not  true  any 
longer,  although  it  may  have  been  true 
at  one  time. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  smaller 
weapons  can  be  tested  and  not  detected 
without  an  elaborate  system  of  inspec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  are  ways  of 
testing  such  weapons  imder  water  and 


down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  to 
spesJc,  which  would  make  the  detection 
of  their  firing  rather  difficult. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true 
that  if  we  are  permitted  an  inspection 
system  in  the  country  where  the  test 
takes  place,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  determine  that  the  test  had  taken 
place.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  not 
that  we  should  agree  to  the  suspension 
of  tests,  per  se.  but  that  we  should  have 
immediately  challenged  the  Soviet  Union 
when  they  said  they  were  willing  to 
agree  to  a  suspension  of  tests  and  to 
inspections. 

We  should  have  at  that  moment  said 

to  the  Soviet  Union:  "AU  right,  what 
kind  of  inspection  do  you  mean?  Let 
us  pursue  this  subject.  Let  us  find  out 
what  you  mean.  How  far  do  you  intend 
to  go?"  If  this  is  going  to  be  a  Korea- 
type  insF>ection.  we  want  none  of  it. 
That  Korea-tjTse  inspection  was  a  ix)lit- 
ically  conceived  business  that  does  little 
or  no  honor  to  the  concept  effective  dis- 
armament. 

But  last  summer  we  ought  to  have 
pursued  this  subject.  For  the  first  time, 
we  had  a  chance  to  pursue  what  the 
Soviets  meant  by  inspection. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
believes  that  if  we  could  have  been  able 
to  obtain  an  inspection  system  which 
provided  for  international  inspectors  and 
international  inspection  parties,  it  would 
have  been  very  important  in  terms  of 
weapons  and  m  terms  of  disarmament, 
and  terrifically  important  in  terms  of 
the  political  impact.  That  would  have 
been  the  first  time  that  this  great  mono- 
lithic society  of  the  Soviet  Union,  under 
police  control,  would  have  been  opened 
to  the  point  where  others  could  see  what 
was  going  on.  That  is  my  view.  I  know 
the  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  this 
question  at  some  length,  and  we  may 
have  a  little  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  disagree  in 
any  way  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  As  I  understand  what 
my  colleague  has  just  said,  the  premise 
of  all  this  discussion  is  an  Inspection 
system  which  it  was  decided  would  work. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Prior  to  any 
agreement  on  our  part  to  enter  Into  any 
bilateral  agreement  to  suspend  tests. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  I  thor- 
oughly agree,  and  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  agafn 
brought  this  out  for  our  comment.  What 
I  am  stressing  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  appear 
throughout  the  world  as  if  they  were 
the  great  ban-the-bomb-tests  people; 
the  stop-the-tests  advocates;  the  stop- 
the-radioactive-fallout  crusaders. 

We  have  appeared  before  the  world  as 
if  we  favored  radioactive  fallout;  as  if 
we  positively  enjoyed  bomb  testing. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  the  view  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of 
our  country. 

Why  have  we  got  ourselves  Into  this 
position?  Every  time  the  Soviet  Union 
makes  a  proposal — and  this  is  ironic;  it 
is  something  like  the  case  of  Pavlov's 
dog.  except  that  Pavlov  was  a  Russian — 
we  automatically  say,  "No." 
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W€  flftW,  "Ho,"  when  the  Sorlet  TSvAxm. 
had  been  urslns  for  yean  that  t^e  bomb 
tests  be  stopped.  Bat  one  day  in  Lon- 
don the  chief  negotiator  of  the  Soriet 
Union  said,  "We  would  Wee  to  diacoas 
st<^ping  the  tests,  with  inspeciton,  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  agreement  is  kept 
up  or  maintained."  We  said,  "No."  Wo 
did  not  even  explore  what  tlicy  meant  by 
"inspection."  Por  the  first  time  we  had 
that  chance.  We  insisted,  after  they  had 
agreed  to  inspection,  that  they  go  one 
step  further. 

I  say  we  can  eeparate  this  pacScage. 
We  can  have  a  suspension  of  tests  with 
inspection,  if  we  can  get  that  agreement, 
and  then  have  inspection  over  the  stop- 
ping of  Uie  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  piuposes.  In  other 
words,  we  can  break  up  the  whole  fis- 
sionable material  problem  Into  separate 
packages  with  inspection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  respect  to 
the  position  in  which  we  have  now  been 
placed  before  the  world  by  ttie  able 
diplomatic  representations  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  presented  by  the  Senator  in 
this  last  part  of  the  colloquy  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  entering  into  with  him, 
I  am  in  complete  agreemmt  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  also  in  agreement  with 
him  that  we  should  go  tiirough  with  any 
suspension  of  testing  or  production,  pro- 
vided we  are  certain  that  any  agreed- 
upon  inspection  system  is  sound  to  the 
point  where  there  can  be  no  cbeating. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  I  certainly  accept 
that  statement  as  the  position  I  hold. 

CESSATIOlf       OF      mODUCnOW      or      nSSIONABLC 

MAnauAi.  roB  wxapons  fusposxs 

This  proposal,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, is  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  the  points  in  the  pack- 
age. We  should  remove  it  from  the 
package  and  offer  to  negotiate  on  it 
separately. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  flatly  re- 
jected this  proposal,  although  the  So- 
viets liave  never  appeared  enthusiastic 
about  it.  I  want  the  Record  to  be  clear, 
however,  that  they  have  never  said  "No" 
to  this  proposal. 

Negotiations  for  a  cutoff  would  center 
on  the  inspection  system  needed  to  ver- 
ify the  production  ban.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion imdoubtedly  is  fearful  of  such  an 
inspection  system.  Our  negotiators  must 
press  harder  to  persuade  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  subordinates  that  an  In- 
spection system  to  verify  a  cutoff  of 
production  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapons  purposes  is  not  only  essential 
but  urgent  tf  the  world  ever  expects  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  available 
nuclear  ammunition. 

Devising  an  adequate  and  acceptable 
Inspection  system  must  be  determined  by 
the  experts  and  the  negotiators.  The 
administration  apparently  thinks  It 
would  not  be  too  difficult.  Admiral 
Strauss  has  indicated  in  regard  to  in- 
spection for  a  cutoff  that  wtiile  an  ade- 
quate system  of  control  and  inspection 
cannot  be  simple,  nevertheless  it  should 
be  feasible  to  install  swh  a  system.  The 
French  weapons  control  expert,  Jules 
Moch,  has  asserted  that,  assuming  all 
nuclear  facilities  are  declared  or  are 
known,  "on  the  whole,  less  staff  is  re- 
quired in  a  large  country  to  control  the 
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cutoff  of  manufacture  for  military  ^ur-  question  properly.  It  seems  to  tae  that 
poses  than  to  verify  that  there  ari  no  the  least  our  Government  can  do  Is  to 
aeeret  explosions.'*     Mr.  Moch  fuither 


for 


asserts  that  as  of  this  time  there  arei  leas 
than  100  nuclear  facilities  in  the  if)rld 
that  would  need  to  be  Inspected. 

HBW  STUOT   CB0X:P8   NEKDED 

With  respect  to  the  requirement^ 
both  the  inspection  system  for  a  cfitoff 
of  production  and  for  a  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  I  propose  ^hat 
the  executive  branch  appoint  two  taams 
of  prominent  and  highly  qualified  nu- 
clear scientists  and  weapons  expats. 
One  should  be  charged  with  makiag  a 
complete  and  thorough  study  of  th4  re- 
quirements of  inspection  for  a  test  t>an; 
the  other  group  for  inspection  for  a  tcut- 
oS  of  production.  These  two  gr^Mips 
should  offer  to  meet  with  comparable 
scientists  and  nuclear  experts  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  devise  indirec- 
tion systems  acceptable  to  both  o6un- 
tries.  If  the  U.  S.  &  R.  refuses  bot|h  of 
these  proposals  then  we  should  try  such 
a  proposal  on  the  nongovernmtntal 
lev^  The  United  States  National  Af^ad- 
emy  of  Sciences  could  appoint  two  t^ams 
of  weapons  experts.  These  teams  niight 
then  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  determine  whether  they 
could  agree  on  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  an  inspection  system  to  vei-ify 
a  test  ban  on  the  production  of  fission- 
able material  for  weapons  purposes^ 

It  is  important  for  our  Government  to 
know  wiiat  we  mean  by  "inspectioil."  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  talk  about  14  It 
means  tiiat  our  Government  must  pro- 
ceed to  develop  inspection  proposals,  to 
have  them  in  being,  and  to  know  wiiat 
to  do  in  case  an  agreement  is  reached. 
I  am  sure  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  disarmament  and  agreementa^  but 
there  has  been  little  follow-tlirou^  in 
terms  of  the  meticulous  detail  whidl  will 
be  required  for  an  effective  insj 
and  ccmtrol  system. 

The  Administration  should  also  create 
special  groups  of  experts  both  in  an4  out 
of  Government  to  study  in  relaticm  to 
arms  control  such  problems  as  pos6d  by 
the  successful  testing  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
of  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
We  should  also  be  investigating  to  what 
extoit  the  achievements  of  the  launch- 
ing of  earth  satellites  will  affect  present 
plans  for  aerial  inspection  to  inrtvent 
surjirise  attack.  { 

I  digress  to  comment  upon  what  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll]  had  to  say  loday 
about  the  type  of  aerial  photogrkphy 
which  is  presently  available  ai^  is 
known  to  be  in  existence,  and  how  aerial 
I*K)tographic  equiiMnent  might  wtf  1  be 
utilized,  as  he  indicated,  with  outer 
space  objects  or  satellites.  All  of  these 
things  invite  our  careful  attention.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  the  scientific  b|tiln- 
power  of  our  country  directed  toivard 
these  things.  ! 

In  fact,  I  recall  talking  with  Adinlral 
Strauss,  the  chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  urging  that  the 
AEC  set  tip  a  program  for  the  training 
of  inspectors  in  the  field  of  nuclear,  pro- 
duction and  weaptons  testing.  Tberfe  are 
not  enough  scientists  today,  in  case  an 
agreement  weire  at  hand,  to  explori  the 
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prepare  ourselves  for  disarmamient  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  negotiition  of 
agreements,  as  we  prepare  to  defend  our 
shores.  l 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  take  tttie  lead 
through  the  United  Nations  to  leork  for 
international  control  of  oute^  space 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  th^  major- 
ity leader,  Lyndow  Johnson,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  Sir  Leslie  Munro,  one  of  the 
world's  great  statesmen,  i 

The  United  Nations  should  ^tablish 
a  special  committee  on  the  joint  iexplora- 
tion  of  outer  space — a  committee  which 
should  include  Vtte  scientists  ^f  many 
nations,  includtaig  those  of  th^  United 
States  and  ttie  Soviet  Union.  jSw^  an 
act  wouM  constttute  a  truly  neW  enter- 
prise in  genuine  international  coopera- 
tion. One  of  the  first  projects  such  a 
committee  might  sponsor  cou3d  be  a 
United  Nations  reconnaissance  satellite. 
A  satellite  of  this  natiire  would  Impress 
an  nations  that  no  longer  are  xiational 
borders  and  countries  sacrosinct.  It 
would  be  a  rivid  example  of  Intomatlon- 
alism  which  by  its  very  existence  would 
require  the  creation  of  new  concepts  of 
international  law  and  order.  Why  not 
let  the  most  important  mtemational  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  peace  be  the 
sponsor  of  a  special  kind  of  an  earth 
satellite?  This  would  be  scienc^  at  woik 
for  himianity.  not  nationality.  ] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresidentJ  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yields 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield.     ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  sugges^n  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  jast  made 
fascinates  me,  and  it  is  a  typical  product 
of  the  great  powers  <3i  creative  Imagina- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has.  I  think  he  does  well  to  Show  the 
direct  bearing  upon  the  need  for  a  great 
deal  of  rethinking  about  th(e  entire 
sphere  of  international  law.  b^mnffp  in 
the  last  analysis  we  shall  have  to  relate 
all  these  proposals  to  international  law. 
Of  course,  one  of  the  things  sorely 
needed  is  a  great  expansion  of  interna- 
tional law,  for  at  the  present  Hime  it  ts 
confined  too  narrowly  to  imple^Mmt  the 
kind  of  international  statesmanship  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  ez|>oax>ding 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  T  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest a  practical  possibility  fo^  United 
Naticms  action.  [ 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  disarmament  and 
arms  control  in  specific  arcai  of  the 
world.  I 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President, !  wIH  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  nappy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
liOulsiana.  ' 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  whejther  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  agree  that 
In  developing  this  subject,  we  shoukl  try 
to  make  some  showing  of  having  made 
at  least  some  headway  toward  disarma- 
ment; that  it  is  no  particular  icredit  to 
us  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Russians 
are  bad  because  they  will  not  agree  to 
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anything,  and  that  we  would  make  no 
further  suggestions  or  proposals  for  dis- 
armament or  the  control  of  arms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully.  I  believe  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  Is  make  a  first  step,  even 
though  a  small  one.  so  long  as  it  is  a 
legitimate  one. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  referred  to  the  so-called 
open-skies  proposal.  I  believe  it  would 
be  good  If  the  countries  were  able  to 
agree  to  it.  But,  of  course,  so  far  there 
has  been  no  agreement,  and  notliing  has 
happened  about  it. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Russian  ob- 
jections to  so-called  violations  of  their 
boundaries  would  not  apply  to  a  sugges- 
tion for  an  Identification  of  the  position 
of  naval  vessels.  That  would  not  require 
an  Inspection  of  Russia,  and  it  would  not 
require  anyone  to  cross  either  the  boun- 
daries of  Russia  or  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  could  have  an  understanding  that 
periodically — perhaps  once  every  24 
hours  or  once  every  48  hours — naval 
craft  would  identify  either  their  location 
or  a  position  within  perhaps  50  or  60 
miles  of  their  location,  with  some  pat- 
tern worked  out,  so  that  each  side  could 
be  sure  the  other  side  was  living  up  to 
the  agreement  in  good  faith,  that  would 
enable  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia to  feel  more  secure  In  their  positions. 

I  would  hope  the  United  States  would 
not  insist  upon  having  a  disarmament 
program  worked  out  precisely  along  any 
particular  line. 

We  should  say  we  are  open  to  any 
suggestion  and  are  willing  to  bargain  for 
any  mutual  agreement  which  would  help 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  feel  more  secure  in  the  situation 
which  exists  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  sug- 
gestion the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  would  constitute  not  only  a  little, 
first  step:  instead,  I  believe  It  would  be  a 
very  significant  one,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  submarines,  aircraft  carriers, 
and  other  types  of  naval  craft,  in  con- 
nection with  any  military  operation  and 
any  possibility  of  attack.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  suggested  a  very  im- 
portant advance  which  is  outside  the  old 
pattern  of  proposals.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  correct;  there 
must  be  a  willingness  to  explore  other 
possibilities  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment, instead  of  nuuiing  up  the  same 
Streets  day  after  day,  to  no  avail  and  to 
no  real  destination.  We  should  be  seek- 
ing ether  possibilities  and  should  be 
searching  for  ways  to  bring  about  an 
understanding,  rather  than  merely  say- 
ing "No"  to  the  Soviet  proposals. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  suggestion.  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  many  times 
he  has  advanced  thoughts  relative  to 
relieving  international  tension  and  to 
the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  I  have  participated  with  him  in 
those  discussions.  They  have  always 
been  very  constructive  and  helpfuL 

ARMS  CONTSOL  IN  SPXCUIC  AEZAa 

Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  some  sug- 
gestions regarding  arms  control  meas- 
ures in  specific  geograpliical  areas.     I 


preface  my  remarks  here  by  quoting 
from  the  report  of  our  Disarmament 
Subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that:  "Reducing  international 
tension  and  diministilng  the  threat  of 
war  should  be  pursued  both  through  ef- 
forts to  settle  political  problems  and 
through  negotiations  to  curtail  and  con- 
trol armaments."  The  report  also  noted 
that:  "Substantial  reduction  of  arma- 
ments cannot  be  made  without  corre- 
sponding progress  on  the  resolution  of 
at  least  some  politcial  issues."  There- 
fore, it  seems  that  the  United  States 
should  be  adopting  and  pursuing  con- 
certedly  and  actively  policies  designed 
to  reduce  international  tension  in  speci- 
fic areas,  to  the  end  that  armaments 
themselves  can  be  cut  back. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  division  of  Eu- 
rope, the  tension  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
proWems  connected  with  the  existence 
of  two  Ktireas,  two  Chinas,  and  the  two 
countries  of  North  Vietnam  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  problems  confronting 
these  areas  are  political,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. In  each  area  the  United  States  is 
heavily  committed.  And  the  tragedy  is 
that  in  all  five  of  these  aeras,  our  policy 
has  been  essentially  of  a  mUItary  nature. 
If  tension  increases,  our  reaction  has 
been  to  send  more  armaments  and  more 
military  aid.  While  the  immediate  sit- 
uation in  each  or  any  of  these  areas  may 
require  more  arms  or  military  aid,  surely 
for  the  long  run  we  should  lay  plans  and 
study  alternatives  designed  to  relax 
tension,  through  solutions  based  on  both 
political  settlements  and  arms  control 
measures.  At  least,  we  must  try.  Hard- 
ware consignments  to  friendly  nations 
and  increased  armaments  to  American 
troops  and  bases  abroad  are  no  substi- 
tute for  an  effective  foreign  policy. 
Their  purpose  is  to  provide  defense  ca- 
pabilities, so  we  can  pursue  political  and 
diplomatic  policies.  They  are  effective 
only  when  they  are  a  part  of  a  broad  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  system. 

ASICAICKKTS  UmTATIONS  FOR  THI  lODDLZ  EAST 

I  regret  to  say  what  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  adroit  Soviet  diplomacy  and 
propaganda  have  made  a  shambles  of 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  The  only  pos- 
sibility of  rescuing  that  doctrine  and 
American  Middle  East  policy  generally 
is  to  face  up,  in  a  variety  of  specific 
ways,  to  the  challenges  of  that  area. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  and  the  Soviets 
are  engaged  in  an  arms  race  that  is  In- 
conclusive, costly,  and  dangerous.  We 
should  initiate  proposals  to  end  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East  by  an  effective 
embargo  against  shipments  from  any 
outside  source,  other  than  under  United 
Nations  auspices.  To  this  end,  we  should 
seek  the  establishment  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  of  a  Special 
Commission  on  Arms  Traffic,  which 
Commission  would  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  proposing  early  recom- 
mendations on  regulating  all  flow  of 
non-United  Nations  materiel  mto  that 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  in  the  Chamber.  As  I 
recall.  It  was  this  very  proposal  which 
was  advanced  in  the  Senate  by  him. 


We  should  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East,  for  its  continued  and  further  use 
in  this  area,  if  necessary.  Here,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  recommend- 
ed unanimously  that  our  Govenmient 
seek  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
United  Nations  police  force. 

We  should  seek  agreement  on  a  pilot 
project,  open-skies  aerial  and  ground  in- 
spection system. 

We  should  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Good  Offices  Com- 
mission, whose  purpose  would  be  to  re- 
duce tensions  in  the  Middle  East  by  pro- 
moting direct  negotiations  between  the 
current  antagonists,  and  by  mediating 
among  them  if  direct  negotiations  prove 
to  be  impossible. 

We  should  reaffirm  our  interest  and 
support  for  long-term,  regional  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  Toward 
this  end,  we  should  take  the  initiative  In 
the  United  Nations  In  proix>sIng  a  Middle 
East  Development  Authority,  as  an  ad- 
ministering agency  for  the  mutual  pool- 
ing of  capital  and  technical  aid  in  the 
region. 

I  consider  these  proposals  to  be  sound, 
practicable,  and  indicative  of  the  posi- 
tive approach  which  the  United  States 
must  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  add  that  many 
nations  have  supported  these  proposals, 
including  New  Zealand,  Australia.  Italy, 
and  Canada. 

Unfortunately,  we  stand  opposed  to 
them.  We  are  engaged  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous, inconclusive,  and  costly  arma- 
ment race  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
leads  us  nowhere  but  to  continued  trou- 
ble and  continued  tension. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  apologize  for  Inter- 
rupting the  Senator  now  for  the  third 
time,  but  the  Senator  is  giving  a  speech 
today  which  I  think  needs  all  the  expres- 
sion of  support  that  his  colleagues  can 
give  to  it.  The  subject  on  which  the 
Senator  is  now  touching  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  a  great  many  respects.  I 
read  with  great  interest — I  assiune  he 
was  correctly  quoted — a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
dated  February  2,  about  the  position  the 
Senator  had  taken  in  a  New  York  speech 
about  the  Elisenhower  doctrine  in  the 
Middle  East.     My  recollection  is  that  his 

Statement  was,  in  effect,  that  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine  has  been  a  failure  in 
combating  communism.  The  story  went 
on  to  stress  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  now  making. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  he  and  I  did 
not  agree  on  the  Middle  East  doctrine. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  emphasis  wiiich 
he  has  made  and  the  statements  quoted 
from  his  New  York  speech  about  a  de- 
velopment agency  for  the  Middle  East. 
It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 
It,  of  course,  happens  to  be  what  I 
thought  the  Middle  East  doctrme,  if  we 
were  going  to  have  one,  ought  to  have 
involved.  Instead,  the  military  em- 
phasis of  the  Eisenhower  doctrine  has 
only  frightened  away  our  friends  and, 
in  my  judgment,  has  not  created  any 
effective  allies. 
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k  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
Question.  If  America  would  support,  and 
It  should,  in  my  Judgment,  an  economic 
development  asency  such  as  he  has  men. 
tioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  Middle  East, 
does  he  not  agree  with  me  that  through 
such  an  agency  we  could  bring  benefits 
to  the  people  of  the  liDddle  East? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  as  we  Improre  the  economic 
status  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  diances  are  better  for  removing  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  is  the  Arab-Israeli 

COTlflict? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  convinced 
that  unless  U)ere  is  more  substantial 
economic  aid  given  to  the  people  of  the 
liDddle  East,  and  unless  an  effort  is  made 
on  a  regional  and  unified  basis,  there 
win  be  no  improvement  of  any  conse- 
quence. In  fact,  ttie  dangers  multiply 
every  day.  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  there  is  momentary  tran<iuility  in 
the  Middle  East  today  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  we  said  ^Krald  not  be  there, 
and  which  is  now  there,  has  decided  it  is 
to  her  advantage  to  move  her  apparatus 
of  subversion,  political  penetration,  and 
economic  aid  into  the  continent  of  Africa. 

Russia  is  fast  at  work,  may  I  say  to  my 
colleagues,  and  hard  at  work,  in  Africa. 
8be  already  has  one  foot  in  Damascus 
and  the  other  one  in  Cairo,  standing 
astride  the  great  geographical  crossroads 
of  the  world.  She  already  spends  more 
money  on  propaganda  in  the  Middle  East 
than  we  spend  the  world  over.  She  has 
now  momentarily  claimed  the  area  by 
calling  off  her  agents,  so  to  speak,  and 
releasing  pressure,  and  is  moving  into 
Africa,  as  was  manifest  at  the  Asian - 
African  conference  at  Cairo  just  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  Here  we  are,  sitting, 
waiting  for  something  to  develop.  Then 
we  shall  try  quickly  to  deal  with  it.  but  I 
am  afraid  our  efforts  will  be  futile. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit a  further  comment  and  a  question, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  and  as  the  Record 
shows.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  the  approach  to  the  Middle  East  had^ 
to  be  an  economic  approach  and  not  a 
military  approach.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  my  strong  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Eisenhower  doctrine  was  its  emphasis  on 
the  military.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota himself  expressed  some  doubts  about 
the  military  aspect  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  only  doubts:  I 
feit  when  it  was-  announced,  and  stni 
do,  that  the  doctrine  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. It  did  provide  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  open  the  door  to  a  much 
more  progressive  policy.  I  remember 
other  Senators  who  expressed  the  same 
sentiments.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ixmcl  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana TMr.  MAHsriEi.0],  who  are  now 
present,  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 
The  trouble  was  we  did  not  go  further 
than  military  aid.  The  economic  aid  has 
been  sporadic,  and  not  on  a  general 
basis  for  the  whole  area. 

Mr.  MCHISE.  It  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  whipping  a  dead  horse  that  I 
make  this  comment,  but  only  to  keep 
the  Record  clear.    I  just  did  not  Share 


the  optimism  of  the  Senators  who  sup- 
ported the  doctrine,  because  I  thought 
it  had  Inherent  in  it  the  power  of  iself- 
destruction.  I  thought  the  approach  we 
were  going  to  have  to  make,  so  far  as 
American  unilateral  action  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  economic  approach,  and 
that  so  far  as  any  military  approach 
was  concerned,  it  ^ould  be  througi^  the 
United  Nations. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  1  Want 
to  raise  and  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Is  the  matter  of  the 
Economic  Development  Agency,  wlifich  I 
think  offers  promise  as  one  instrufnen- 
tality  which  might  promote  peace  ii  the 
Middle  East.  Yet  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned al)out  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Middle  East  countries  to  seek 
economic  aid  from  the  United  Sitates 
without  being  willing,  as  a  condition 
precedent  tliereto  or  concomitant  with 
it,  to  m&ke  any  o(xnmitments  on  their 
part  in  regard  to  the  Arab- Israeli  t>om- 
plex,  which  I  think  is  a  real  threat  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  ' 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  that  as  we  give  support  t*  his 
proposal  for  an  Economic  Development 
Agency — on  which  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  him — we  ought  to 
require  as  a  condition  precedent,  that 
the  economic  aid  win  not  be  used  by 
the  Arab  countries  to  strengthen  their 
warmaking  potential  so  they  can  carry 
out  the  still  unretracted  threat  made  by 
many  of  their  leaders  that  at  thel  first 
opportimity  they  propose  to  wipe  Israel 
off  the  face  of  the  map?  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sur^  the 
Senator  understands,  as  the  public  does, 
my  sentiments  respecting  the  statfus  cf 
Israel  as  one  of  the  important  nations 
in  that  area  and  in  the  world,  t  feel 
the  Economic  Agency-4o  which  II  have 
alluded  only  briefly  since  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  and  other  proposals  in  other 
speeches  in  much  more  detail— ougit  not 
to  have  any  political  conditions  t|ed  to 
it  except  that  projects  under  silch  a 
program  should  be  feasible  and  ecc  nom- 
ically  sound  and  should  contribite  to 
the  general  well-being  of  the  country 
involved.  I  certainly  would  want  to 
limit  those  programs  to  peaceful  proj- 
ects, and  not  have  them  used  for  atbmic- 
weapon  installations,  but  for  irrigation, 
reclamation,  land  development.  hoUsing, 
and  public  works  that  would  lend  them- 
selves to  the  betterment  of  the  countries 
involved  and  to  the  \ipliftlng  cf  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  people. J 

May  I  say  most  respectfully  1p  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  I  should  like  to 
discuss  that  matter  with  him,  but  I 
want  to  get  along  to  a  discussion  of  jother 
geographical  areas.  Then  as  we  come 
back  to  that  matter,  would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  having  the  questloh  dis- 
cussed then?  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  covered  the 
point  I  desired  to  cover.  It  seenied  to 
me  at  this  point  in  the  speech,  sinie  the 
Senator  did  such  a  masterful  j<^  in  it 
and  in  his  New  York  speech  with  i^egard 
to  the  Economic  Development  Afency, 
it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the  ^hena- 
tor  does  not  stand  alone.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  plspe  in 
the  RscoKD  at  the  end  of  this  week  the 
full  transcript  of  the  speech  to  which 


the  Senator  refers,  given  at  thie  Middle 
East  Institute. 
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POLXnCAI. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  '  recknal 
arms  control  proposal  coocemd  Europe. 
I  am  delighted  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DoufOASl.  is 
present  in  the  Chaml>er  at  this  time. 
There  are  three  major  European  secu- 
rity and  political  problems,  obe  is  the 
ocmtiniied  division  of  Germahy.  Tlie 
second  is  the  subjugation  of  thie  major- 
ity of  the  pe<H>les  in  the  satellite  nationa 
of  Eastern  Europe  through  th^  occupa- 
tion of  Soviet  military  troops,  l^e 
third  is  the  constant  danger  tt^t  eittier 
one  of  these  problems  oould  entpt  into  a 
European  conflagration.  If  Stoviei  in- 
termediate-range missiles  and  the  170 
divisions  of  the  Soviet  army  descended 
upon  Western  Europe,  the  present  state 
of  NATO  defenses  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  stop  them. 

So  far  the  answer  of  the  (executiva 
branch  to  these  three  problems  is  to  arm 
Western  Europe  with  a  variety  of  mis- 
siles when  they  become  available.  It  is 
a  proposal  backed  by  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle^ 

I  sxibmit,  however,  that  i^faen  the 
problems  and  the  proposed  solution  to 
them  are  lined  up  side  by  side,  the  solu- 
tion looks  pretty  weak  and  inadeqijate. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament gave  some  attenti(|n  to  the 
problem  of  Germany  in  its  report  of  last 
September.  I  would  like  to  qiiote  im>w 
from  that  report:  | 

Tbe  achievement  of  a  free  aaq  reualfled 

Germany  would  probably  Involve  jaooM  cell- 
ing on  ttxe  slae  of  lU  armed  foroea  and  Ita 
supply  of  armaments.  Such  restrictions  to  b« 
binding,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by- 
Similar  reetrictlons  on  the  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  other  nations  in  Europe  as 
veil  as  the  United  States  and  Uie  Boriet  Dn- 
ioo.  Tbeae  restrlctiocis  sbouid  aflPly  to  tbe 
European  NATO  oountrles  and  tae  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  would 
Involve  relocation  and  possible  reCuctlon  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Eiirope  atnd  United 
States  forces  in  Germany. 

I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  noc  e  of  Uiese 
negotiations  should  ever  take  i^lace.  and 
none  ought  to  be  given  confederation, 
without  consultation  with  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic.  The  Government  of  tiie 
West  German  Republic  has  been  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  and  a  loyal  part- 
ner in  the  NATO  alliance.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ttunk  is  is  Important 
to  ephasize  here  that  the  report  stated 
that:  I 

If  United  States  forces  were  ti  be  with- 
drawn from  Germany  provision  ^ronld  need 
to  be  made  for  stationing  them  elsewhere 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  ao  long 
as  NATO  military  strategy  requlrM  It. 

The  suljcommittee  C3ncluded  that: 
"if  German  reunification  is  to  become 
more  than  a  slogan.  Western  policy  must 
lie  both  persistent  and  reaUstio.  Neither 
tlie  Western  Powers,  nor  Soviet  policy  on 
German  onificatiaD  appears  t4  be  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  enocurages  progress 
toward  the  solution  of  this  pilobletn.** 

This  section  of  our  report,  particularly 
the  last  sentence,  is  just  as  applicable 
today  as  it  was  5  months  ago  when  tiie 
report  was  filed.  I  urge  the  a^minisbn- 
tion  to  consider  the  findings  add  sugges- 
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tlons  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

jt  is  on  this  point  wliich  I  believe  Mr. 
George  Kennan.  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  one 
of  the  foremost  American  t-xperts  on 
Rtff:ia.  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. I  do  not  agree  with  everything 
that  Mr.  Kennan  has  said,  but  I  do 
believe  he  has  helped  to  jar  many  of  us 
loose  from  a  stereotyp>€ci  kind  of  think- 
ing about  European  problems. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  possibility  of 
change  in  the  political  leadershli,  of  our 
major  allies.  This  I  fail  to  find  as  a 
factor  in  the  thinking  of  our  policy- 
makers. There  are  pow»-ful  political 
forces  in  Germany,  powerful  poUtical 
forces  in  Great  Britair  and  elsewhere, 
already  advocating  a  withdrawal  of  al- 
lied troops  from  Germany  and  Soviet 
troops  from  Eastern  Europe.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  NATO  political  and  military 
advisers  to  formulate  various  plane  and 
alternatives  that  could  serve  as  the  basis 
of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  the  subcommittee  report  notes,  one 
of  the  problems  that  must  be  solved  in 
this  connection  is  where  else  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  American 
troops  could  lie  based. 

If  such  a  withdrawal  did  take  place 
Germany  would  not  turn  Communist  nor 
even  neutral  toward  communism  as  an 
ideology  or  power  system.  But.  a  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Eastern 
Germany  and  Poland  could  result  in  a 
political  upheaval  of  significant  propor- 
tions and  mecming  for  a  free  Europe. 
aana  ooaraoL  xh  asia 

A  third  area  in  which  tension  exists  is 
the  Far  East.  In  Korea  there  is  a  di- 
vided country  with  each  half  heavily 
armed  and  separated  by  a  thin  buffer 
zone  across  the  '"<^^'«'  or  the  waist  of 
the  pcninwila. 

When  the  Communists  violated  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  and  brought  new 
armaments  into  North  Korea,  the  United 
States  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions felt  obliged  to  protect  the  forces 
under  its  command  by  modernizing 
their  military  equipment 

If.  however,  we  expect  to  reduce  ten- 
sion in  the  area  it  will  be  through  a  re- 
duction of  armaments  available  to  both 
Sides  rather  than  through  a  buildup  of 
armaments.  Here.  then,  is  another  case 
where  tlie  United  States  should  attempt 
to  win  support  in  the  United  Nations  to 
limit,  through  adequate  inspection  pro- 
visions, the  number  of  troops  and 
amount  of  military  eqniiMnent  based  in 
North  and  South  Korea. 

I  would  at  least  like  to  see  a  plan 
submitted.  We  have  not.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, made  any  proposals  of  an  af- 
firmative nature  regarding  the  division 
of  Korea  in  over  3  years.  It  is  time  to 
take  p>ositive  steps  toward  bringing  a 
more  stable  situation  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  of 
armaments,  which  oould  be  verified  by 
an  adeqiiate  inspection  system,  would 
furnish  an  excellent  pilot  project  to  test 
the  adequacy  of  aerial  and  ground  in- 
spection which  might  be  applied  in  a 
more  general  arms  control  agreement. 


Another  area  In  Asia  whIcSi  is  fraught 
with  tendon  and  large  armaments  is  the 
area  of  China.  If  we  expect  to  achieve 
any  disarmament  among  the  major  pow- 
ers, some  settlement  of  the  China  issue 
must  take  place.  Surely,  no  thinkmg 
person  could  envisage  an  overall  dis- 
armament agreement  with  Communist 
Ctiina  excluded.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  an  open  Invitation  for  Soviet 
evasion  of  arms  agreements  by  collusion 
with  Red  China. 

United  States  policies  regarding  China 
need  a  thorough  reexamination,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  to  seriously  pursue  dis- 
armament. 

Competent  observers  and  students  of 
China  and  Asia  have  warned  us  that 
Communist  China  is  the  new  aggressive 
force  in  Asia.  We  have  heavy  commit- 
ments In  the  Asian  area.  We  have  al- 
ready suffered  from  one  terrible  exam- 
ple of  Chinese  Communist  aggression.  It 
would  be  reckless  and,  in  fact,  dangerous 
to  our  national  security  and  vital  Inter- 
ests to  reduce  substantially  our  military 
strength  even  If  the  Soviet  Union  did 
likewise  while  at  the  same  time  Commu- 
nist Clilna  was  exempt  from  any  control, 
inspection,  and  reduction  of  its  military 
machine. 

amm  cqntxol  nr  Lamr  Aw»»Tri 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  areas  of 
control  of  arms,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
Latin  America. 

Latin  America  is  another  geographical 
area  in  which  armaments  expenditures 
of  individual  nations  might  be  reduced. 
This  area  offers  especially  hopeful  possi- 
bilities because  of  its  highly  developed 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
American  disputes.  The  Organization 
of  American  States,  set  up  in  1948,  and 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  of  1947  have  provided  means 
to  handle  any  controversy  which  might 
arise  between  the  member  nations. 

The  success  of  the  inter-American 
system  does  not  rest  on  the  absence  of 
political  disputes  among  the  nations  of 
the  area.  As  in  every  other  area,  some 
grievances  of  long  duration  remain. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  the  lack  of  political 
and  economic  problems  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  hemispheric  peace.  It  is 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  handling 
disputes  peaceably  and  the  determina- 
tion by  the  member  nations  to  make  the 
system  work  that  give  the  Americas  their 
admirable  record. 

The  continued  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  inter-American  system  should 
make  possible  a  beginning  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  of  the  individual 
cotmtries  and  also  a  decrease  in  United 
States  military  aid  to  the  region.  It 
would  be  much  more  desirable  if  United 
States  aid  and  Latin  American  national 
budgets  could  be  geared  primarily  to  de- 
veloping Latin  American  economies  and 
raising  living  standards  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  number 
of  suggestions  which  I  hope  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  by  the  executive  branch. 
Today  my  colleagues  have  made  many 
more  constructive  suggestions.  My  aim 
in  all  of  these  proposals  is  to  make  some 


headway  toward  diainlAing  the  threat 
of  a  total  and  terrible  third  world  war, 
toward  achieving  some  settlements  at 
the  major  political  problems  that  ac- 
count for  the  persistence  of  interna- 
tional tension,  and  finally  toward  reduc- 
ing the  gigantic  burden  on  all  peoples 
of  large  armament  expenditures. 

I  realize,  too.  that  the  United  States 
eannot  do  tliese  things  by  itself.  The 
rulers  of  international  communism  must 
be  brought  to  realise  that  the  only  al- 
ternative to  peace  is  thrir  destruction. 

We  need  to  pursue  our  foreign  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  close  consuItaUon 
with  our  allies  in  NATO,  witti  the  newly 
created  nations  as  well  as  our  older 
friends  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  with  our  n^ghlx)rs  in  our 
own  hemisphere.  We  need  to  make  our 
alliances  fortresses  of  mutual  respect, 
partnership  and  positive  programs.  And 
above  all.  we  must  strive  unceasingly  to 
strengthoi  the  most  important  of  an  in- 
ternational Institutions  dedicated  to 
peace,  namely,  the  United  Nations. 

Our  sincerity,  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  the  realistic  nature  of  our  proposals 
can  serve  to  mobilize  the  understand- 
ing, support,  and  friendship  o(  tfae 
world's  non-Communist  peoples.  To 
have  them  and  their  governments  work- 
ing with  us  is  the  true  meaning  of  nego- 
tiating from  strength — strength  of  con- 
viction and  strength  of  support. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
may  disagree  with  my  suggestions.  Dis- 
agreement, however,  often  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  when  it  helps  to  clarify 
thought.  I  want  to  be  hdpful  to  our 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
because  the  problems  we  face  affect  the 
very  survival  of  our  great  country. 
These  issues  are  not  partisan.  The 
President  deserves  all  the  support  we 
can  give  him  in  the  quest  for  a  just  and 
enduring  peace.  As  he  said  in  tiis  state 
Of  the  Union  address:  "But  of  all  the 
worlcs  of  peace,  none  is  more  needed 
now  than  a  real  first  step  toward  dis- 
armament." 

I  firmly  beheve  that  we  must  keep 
trying  to  negotiate  as  loog  as  there  is  a 
faint  hope  of  success.  The  peojde  of 
this  and  ail  countries  desperately  want 
and  need  peace.  The  nation  wlUch  by 
its  dedication,  persistence,  boldness,  and 
invagination  persuades  people  that  it  is 
the  champion  of  peace  will  merit  and 
obtain  support.  This  is  what  the  United 
States  must  represent  to  the  world. 

America's  foreign  policy  needs  Hxe  in- 
spiration of  the  "works  of  peace" — not 
merely  the  words  of  peace. 

Hie  works  of  peace  are  the  very  heart 
and  c(M*e  of  our  tradition  and  philoso- 
I^y.  Health  care  for  the  side,  food  for 
the  hungry,  jobs  for  Hie  unemployed, 
homes  and  idielter  for  the  needy,  oppor- 
tunity for  youth — these  are  tbe  concrete 
works  of  peace  we  must  do.  This  great 
promise  of  the  good  life,  with  "Jflaerty 
and  t^e  pursuit  of  happiness"  is  one  w<e 
can  follUi,  and  we  should  move  ahead 
rigorously  to  do  it. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  now  as  never 
before,  to  recover  that  generosity,  hu- 
manitarianism  and  compassian  that  in 
the  past  won  for  us  the  world's  admira- 
tion and  respect,  and  even  turned  our 
enemies  into  friends. 
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Therefore  let  us  be  the  people  of 
progress,  the  pecH>le  of  performance,  and 
the  people  of  peace. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  by  his  speech  this  after- 
noon, has  made  a  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  oiu:  thinking  about  foreign  rela- 
tions. I  like  it  for  many  reasons,  al- 
though earlier  in  the  afternoon  I  voiced 
my  apprehension  that  we  shoiild  not  be 
led,  by  our  desire  for  negotiations.  Into 
repeating  the  experience  of  Munich.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees  with  me  on  that  point. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  sliall  conduct  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  but  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Frequently 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  executive  de- 
partment to  omit  the  word  "advice"  and 
conduct  foreign  affairs  with  the  "con- 
sent" of  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Senate  is  not  really  per- 
forming its  function  in  this  field  when  it 
turns  these  all-important  questions  over 
to  the  Executive.  The  advice  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  given  is 
constructive,  certainly  beneficial,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  historic  policy  of  hu- 
manitarianism  in  this  country.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  induce  those  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  those  in  the 
State  Department  to  agree  with  what  the  • 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said. 

There  is  a  personal  angle  upon  which 
I  wish  to  comment,  and  which  shows  the 
generosity  of  spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
Minjiesota.  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  passage  in  which  he  defended  the 
position  within  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Harold  Stassen.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Stassen  has  been  a  political  rival  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  has 
not  always  been  charitable  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  has  made,  nor  have  his 
followers  been  charitable  in  the  remarks 
they  have  made,  about  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Therefore  it  would  have 
been  only  human  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  abandon  Mr. 
Stassen  to  his  fate,  and  not  intervene  to 
protect  him  from  the  wolves  which  are 
apparently  intent  upon  devouring  him 
and  his  policy. 

This  example  of  forgiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
almost  unique  in  politics.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  it.  It  exhibits  a  true  Chris- 
tian charity. 

I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to  hope,  in  this 
naughty  world,  that  there  will  be  any 
reciprocation.  In  all  likelihood,  the  Sen- 
ator may  expect  in  the  future  to  be 
treated  as  he  has  been  treated  in  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  goodness  shines  in  a 
naughty  world,  and  perhaps  even  more 
In  a  naughty  world,  because  of  the  con- 
trast which  exists. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  little  cubby  hole 
which  is  now  apparently  reserved  for 
him,  the  erstwhile  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota will  read  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  be  moved  to  com- 
passion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  extend  my  thanks  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  so  fully  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 


It  was  a  long  discussion,  and  a  ni^ber 
of  Senators  made  excellent  contribujtions 
which  were  helpful  and  constructi^. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois 
that  my  remarks  with  respect  to  mf  fel- 
low ex-Miimesotan  only  stated  the  record 
as  I  see  it.  | 

Perhaps  I  have  learned  a  little  charity 
from  my  good  friend  the  Senator  ;f rom 
niinolB.    I  have  learned  much  from  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presidebt,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  verj^able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  havinc  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  this  body  cme  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  constructive 
talks  with  respect  to  the  method  for  ob- 
taining permanent  world  peace  tl^at  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  listenito. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideni,  the 
key  to  obtaining  peace  is  to  brine  the 
people  of  the  world  together  in  coopera- 
tion. One  of  the  most  imaginative!  pro- 
posals I  have  heard  in  many  months  is 
that  advanced  by  our  majority  leader: 
a  joint  venture  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space.  ] 

The  distinguished  correspondent  6f  the 
Washington  Post,  Robert  C.  Albi-lght, 
covered  the  proposal  very  well  this  i|iom- 
ing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thit  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ^icle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Pebn^ary  4, 
1958] 

U.  N.  Urged  To  Lead  in  Space  Exploration 
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(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Ltndon  B.  ITohn- 
SON,  Democrat  of  Texas,  yesterday  called  on 
President  Elsenhower  to  press  Immediately 
in  the  United  Nations  for  exploration  of 
outer  space  by  U.  N.  member  nations  as  a 
Joint  undertaking. 

Johnson  told  the  Senate  the  UnltedtStates 
hsis  a  golden  opportunity  at  this  mom  mt,  in 
the  wake  of  the  successful  launching  of  the 
satellite.  Explorer,  to  take  the  initial  Ive  in 
world  councils. 

He  said:  "This  Is  the  time  to  act— now, 
while  the  satellites  are  searching  for  facts 
instead  of  for  targets." 

Johnson's  speech  was  one  of  a  series  of 
Senate  talks  inspired  by  the  satellite  li  iinch- 
Ing. 

While  Johnson  prodded  for  action  by  the 
U.  N.,  another  speaker,  Senator  Jos  eph  S. 
CtARK,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  uamed 
against  any  United  States  relapse  lnt>  com- 
placency. 

Clark  said  this  Is  no  time  to  knock  our- 
selves silly  in  self-congratulation.  Se  said 
the  Soviet  sputniks  woke  up  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle. •••  1  hope  the  Explorer  does  r  ot  put 
him  back  to  sleep. 

The  Democratic  leadership  call  tyr  the 
United  States  to  seize  the  initiative  In  the 
U.  N.  coincided  with  yesterday's  opening  of 
a  sweeping  review  of  foreign  policy  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be- 
lieved aipaed  at  a  slmUar  goal. 

TWINING   ISSUES    WARNTNO 

The  foreign  policy  review,  which  w|ll  con- 
tinue into  late  spring,  opened  in  ex^utlve 
session  with  MaJ.  Oen.  Nathan  F.  Twining, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sliaff,  on 
the  witness  stand.  Twining  testified  that  as 
of  today  the  Free  World  is  strong  en(|ugh  to 
devastate  Communist  territory  and  Win  any 
war  forced  upon  us.  His  detailed  analysis 
of  United  States  strength  in  relalflon  to 
Russia's  was  kept  secret,  however. 

Johnson's  Senate  speech,  favoral^ly  re- 
ceived on  both  sides  oX  the  aisle,  meanwhile 


pushed  ahead  with  the  Texan's  pt(H>o**l  of 
January  14  that  the  United  Stat«  demon- 
strate Its  Initiative  before  the  Utxlted  Na- 
tions by  inviting  all  member  natlobs  to  Join 
together  In  the  outer  space  adveature. 

"I  would  hope  that  this  proposition  could 
be  pressed  earnestly,  vigorously,  and  with 
all  the  sincerity  at  oiur  command.''  Johnson 
told  the  Senate  yesterday.     He  added: 

"No  one  would  stand  to  lose  by  this  pro- 
posal. The  alternative  is  a  disorderly  arms 
race  which  can  end  only  In  deat^  and  de- 
struction. 

"For  the  moment,  our  prestige 
point.    There  is  no  better  time  foi 
of  the  generosity,  the  initiative,  a: 
structlve  desire  for  peace  which 
soul  of  the  American  people." 

The  Texan  said  that  if  the  p: 
continues  this  will  become  "thel  world  of 
the  manic  depressive — high  points  of  elation 
when  we  make  an  impKsrtant  advance;  low 
points  of  despair  when  they  outs 

"And  at  some  Intervia  when  we 
point  and  they  are  at  a  high 
body  is  going  to  press  the  button 

The  Texan  told  the  Senate  thi 
Assembly  President  Sir  Leslie  Mo: 
Zealand  already  has  proposed  a  tr.  N.  con- 
ference of  scientists  and  diplomats  In  the 
near  future  to  study  control  of  outer  space. 

Monro  was  quoted  in  a  United  Press  dis- 
patch, January  31  as  saying  however,  that  de- 
spite many  references  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  others  to  the  need  for  bpace  con- 
trol, there  has  been  no  InltlatlveijBxcept  In 
embryo,  to  bring  the  issue  to  theju.  N. 

Senator  Leve&xtt  Saltonstall,  ^publican 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Republican  Party  Conference,  repUed  that 
he  gathered  Johnson  wanted  thf  adminis- 
tration to  "take  every  possible  step  to  try  to 
see  that  the  satellite  race  does  nqt  end  In  a 
more  critical  miUtary  controversy,  but  will 
lead  to  a  greater  opportunity  foi  attaining 
world  peace." 

Saltonstau.  added: 

"Whether    such    leadership    Is 
through  the  U.  N.  or  otherwise,  I  afsume  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  desires  thjat  we  take 
the  lead:  and  we  all  concur  in 

Johnson  said  that  was  correct 
again: 

"I  think  the  leadership  mlgta 
proprlately  come  from  the  Unl 
and  I  have  so  suggested." 

Senator  Estes  KxrAuvxa  (Dem 
nessee)     praised    Johnson's    pro; 
move   that   could   "win   for   us 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  free  world,  and  per- 
haps even  of  the  plain  people  |>ehind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well." 

Kkpauveb  said  he  hoped  It  would  be  pushed 
by  the  President  and  the  Amo'cau  repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations. 
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In  these  other  developments: 

Senator  Richabd  Nkubxbgbi  (Ctemocrat  of 
Oregon ) ,  urged  the  Army  to  revoke  Its 
court-martial  conviction  of  Co.  John  C. 
Nickerson,  who  was  shifted  to  #  sewer  In- 
spection Job  In  Panama  for  brea|ch  of  rules 
In  his  advocacy  of  the  Jupiter  C  mlseUe, 
which  has  since  launched  the  saielUte. 

Senate  Democratic  Whip  Mike  Mans- 
field, Of  Montana,  praised  Nicketjeon  as  well 
as  Lt.  Oen.  James  M.  Gavin,  retiring  from 
the  Army  March  31.  In  protest  against  what 
he  termed  the  Army's  rapidly  deteriorating 
position.  Manspield  said  the  Aijmy's  satel- 
lite success  should  help  restore  Its  rightful 
place  in  the  sun.  j 

House  RepubUcan  Whip  Leblxi  C.  Aesnim 
(Republican  of  Indiana),  said  he  hoped  the 
Explorer  would  put  an  end  to  any  effort  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  defense  and 
quiet  what  he  termed  the  hysteria  dis- 
played by  some  people. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  TAKBOaoxraa  (Democrat 
of  Texas) .  announced  he  wUl  propose  a  spe- 
cial "space  act"  to  make  the  fullest  poeslble 
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use  of  data  obtained  from  the  ederitlUc  eat- 
elUtes.  His  bill  would  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  set  up  and  op- 
erate the  program. 

Senator  HusEsr  H.  If vm phre i  (Democrat 
of  Minnesota),  said  he  will  make  a  major 
speech  on  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
dlEermament  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
profession  of  journalism  is  more  than 
the  mere  collecting  and  reporting  of 
facts.  In  its  highest  sense,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  putting  facts  In  their  true  perspec- 
tive so  our  people  can  be  fully  informed 
when  they  make  their  decisions. 

Americans  are  extremely  fortunate  and 
can  rejoice  in  the  press  corp>s  that  covers 
Washington.  On  the  whole,  the  news 
coverage  out  of  this  city  is  the  finest  of 
any  capital  in  the  world. 

Ctai  Sunday,  there  was  an  imosually 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  reporting 
that  reflects  the  Washington  press  corps 
standards.  It  was  an  article  by  the 
Capitol  correspondent  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Robert  C.  Albright. 

Through  careful  research,  Mr.  Al- 
bright put  together  facts,  traced  their 
relationship  and  emerged  with  a  coher- 
ent picture — the  picture  of  this  session 
as  one  which  must  pave  the  road  toward 
peace  if  peace  is  to  come  in  our  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Al- 
bright's very  fine  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  February 
a,  1958] 

Johnson  Driving  pob  "Peace  Betond 
Sputniks*' 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Behind  the  Senate  Investigation  of  United 
States  missile  preparedness  is  a  far  more 
significant  though  largely  unpublictzed 
Democratic  effort  to  hammer  out  a  realistic 
United  States  program  for  peace. 

It  can  now  be  stated  that  the  overall  aim 
of  ttoe  Democratic  leadership  Is  not  Just  to 
catch  up  with  Soviet  Russia,  however  ab- 
sorbing that  quest  may  be  for  the  present. 
The  paramount  goal  of  top  Democrats  is  to 
seek  out  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  execu- 
tive branch,  help  develop  foreign  policies 
that  will  bring  peace  In  our  Ume. 

If  these  leaders  have  ttielr  way,  this  wlU 
not  go  down  as  the  "Sputnik  Congress"  but 
as  the  Congress  which  made  tangible  progress 
toward  peaee. 

This  has  been  the  dominant  objective  at 
leading  Democrats  for  a  long  time — In  fact, 
ever  stnoe  It  became  obvious  that  to  overtake 
Russia  In  rockets,  desirable  as  that  imme- 
diate goal  was  and  stUl  In,  can  only  result 
in  stalemate  and  a  stretchout  of  tlie  arms 
race.  The  country  and  the  world  would 
demand  something  better,  and  these  leaders 
pn^xised  to  give  It  to  them. 

PUBLIC   GETTINC    sated 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Democrat,  of  Texas.  Is  the  daddy  of  this 
new  Democratic  strategy,  which  really  Isnt 
new  and  possibly  Isn't  strategy  in  the  strictly 
political  concept. 

It  has  been  there  right  along,  tying  Just 
under  the  surface  of  the  dramatic  Congres- 
sional drive  to  plug  up  the  missile  gap. 

There  have  been  some  hints  that  the 
public  may  be  beginning  to  pall  of  the  daily 
diet  of  missiles  and  frenzied  satellite  efforts. 
Some  say  the  people  are  also  very  weary 
of  being  told  thrice  dally  the  depressing  tale 
of  how  ttte  Soviet  Union  outfoxed  Unde 
Sam. 


Anttelpattng  Just  andi  a  surfeit,  tbi*  Dem- 
ocratic CoDgrees  wmats  to  have  aooaethlng 
more  than  missiles  and  sputniks  to  offer 
the  American  people  when  they  ask  the 
Inevitable  question:  "What  are  you  doing 
alxjut  It?" 

CongresB  hopes  to  ha-ve  Uberattaed  pn>- 
grams  of  education  and  housing.  It  hopes 
to  have  farm.  Bnall-buslnees  and  natural 
resjurce  proposals  bearing  a  distinctive 
Democratic  labeL  And  It  hopes  to  do  some- 
thing tangible  about  sagging  business  and 
the  Nation's  4>4  million  unemployed. 

THE  PASTISAMS  OUTVOTED 

The  specifics  of  all  of  those  programs  are 
still  on  the  drawing  board.  But  in  the 
broader  field  of  International  relations,  this 
Congress  already  has  its  answer  ready.  The 
fact  Is.  with  any  kind  of  luck.  Congress  v^ll 
muscle  right  in  on  the  Eisenhower  admlnis- 
trationlB  5-year  monopoly  of  the  big  "P"  In 
"Peace.- 

Key  to  the  new  strategy  Is  the  strictly 
nonpartisan  posture  taken  by  Johnson  at  the 
start  of  the  present  session.  Democratic 
partisans  didn't  like  It,  but  Johnson  flatly 
refused  to  step  over  the  line. 

To  all  who  chose  to  make  it  a  party  matter. 
Johnson  argued  that  only  through  aiBrma- 
tlve  action  by  the  President  himself  can 
the  missiles  gap  be  closed.  Similarly,  he 
suggested  that  Congress  can  make  important 
contributions  to  foreign  policy  but  that  only 
the  President  can  execute  them. 

First  fruits  of  the  Democratic  leadership 
tactic.  If  tactic  It  Is.  were  Impreasive.  For- 
saking party  lines,  the  full  membership  of 
the  Preparedness  Suboocnmittee  (4  Democrats 
aiMl  S  Republicans)  called  on  the  admin- 
istration January  23  to  take  decisive  action 
on  17  major  defense  programs. 

ICINOS   THEIS  TABCET 

Although  It  received  second  billing  to  mis- 
siles in  the  headlines,  the  overaU  peace 
objective  was  stated  ringlngly  in  the  initial 
bipartisan  declaration  of  the  Investigating 
group. 

"We  are  engaged  la  a  race  for  surrival  and 
we  intend  to  win  that  race."  said  the  state- 
ment. "But  the  truly  worthwhUe  goal  Is  a 
world  of  peace— ^the  only  world  la  which 
there  wiU  also  be  security. 

"The  immediate  objective  Is  to  defend  our- 
selves. But  the  equally  important  objective 
is  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
ereiywbeie  so  the  day  will  come  when  the 
balllstle  missile  will  be  merely  a  dusty  relic 
In  the  museums  of  mankind  and  men  every- 
where will  work  together  in  understanding." 

Hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  this  statentent 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee picked  up  the  bipartisan  baU  to  take 
another  far-reaching  action.  By  the  same 
vnanlmlty  that  dlsttngui^ed  the  mlsBlle  In- 
vestigation, the  foreign  relations  group  ap- 
proved the  most  comprehensive  review  of 
foreign  policy  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

In  effect,  this  blue-ribbon  unit  was  never 
before  assumed  on  the  Hill  exerting  a  foreign 
policy  leadership  during  President  Eisen- 
hower's incumttency.  Like  the  mlssUe  Inves- 
tigators, It  was  doing  this  by  the  Joint  action 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

A  Foreign  Belaticms  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Sana  tor  J.  William  Fulbricht,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  with  obvious  restraint  spelled 
out  the  purpose  of  the  sweeping  Inquiry. 
After  weeks  of  hearings,  the  committee  was 
to  make  "such  recommendations  as  may  be 
found  appropriate  to  enable  the  United 
States  Government  to  strengthen  or  alter  its 
policies  to  the  end  that  they  most  effectively 
serve  the  national  interest." 

In  a  word,  here  was  another  Instrument 
In  the  quest  by  this  Democratic-led  Con- 
gress for  the  kind  of  policies  that  could  lead 
the  world  to  peace. 

Actually,  the  pattern  of  the  Democratic 
offensive  for  peace  as  well  as  mlssllee  was 
established  by  Johnson  In  his  session -open- 


ing speerti  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
Jansary  7.  Tbls  speech,  which  later  tecsme 
popularly  known  as  the  Democratic  state 
of  the  Unkm  message,  warned  bluntly  that 
control  of  s|>ace  means  oontrol  oi  the  world. 

SpAoe  preparedness  hlghUghta  received  the 
bftcgest  news  play,  but  JostNaoH  was  plug- 
ging even  then  for  the  conference  table.  He 
termed  it  more  important  now  than  it  ever 
has  been.  He  said  that  goals  now  a'ithln 
reach  of  the  hunuin  race  are  ux>  great  to  be 
divided  as  spoUs.  too  great  to  waste  In  a 
blind  race  t>etween  competitive  nations. 

"Total  secTirity  perhaps  Is  possible  now 
for  the  first  time  in  man's  history,"  he  told 
his  Democratic  coUeaguee.  "Total  security — 
and,  with  it,  total  peace." 

This  Johnson  theme  was  to  repeat  itaelf 
in  a  variety  of  forms  again  and  again  during 
the  first  4  weeks  of  the  Congress,  culminat- 
ing In  a  concrete  proposal  for  a  penetration 
of  international  differences. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  CBS  aflUlates  In 
Washington  January  14,  Johnson  urged  that 
the  United  States  demonstrate  Its  initiative 
before  the  United  Nations  by  Inviting  all 
member  nations  to  Join  to.  this  adventure 
Into  outer  space  together. 

"The  dimensions  of  sjjace  dwarf  our  na- 
tional differences  on  earth,"  he  said.  "If  we 
are  to  win  space  as  the  outpost  of  peaee,  aU 
men  may — and  should — share  In  that  en- 
deavor." 

Here.  In  effect,  was  a  bid  for  the  smallest, 
along  with  the  biggest,  U.  N.  member  nations 
to  Join  the  United  States  and  Russia  In  con- 
trol of  space.  It  would  appear  on  its  face  to 
have  imiverBal  appeal. 

President  Elsenhower,  In  a  letter  to  Soviet 
Premier  Bulganln,  January  12,  had  projKJsed 
to  dedicate  outer  space  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  mankind.  Johnson  was  proposing  a 
specific  way  to  do  it. 

Two  days  later  he  got  a  nibble  from  Secre- 
tary Dulles.  Speaking  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  Dulles  sald: 

"It  is  unhappily  too  late  now  to  assure  fully 
what  the  United  States  proposed  In  1947 — 
that  all  fissionable  material  should  be  used 
only  for  peaceful  purposes — although  we  still 
can,  and  should,  do  that  for  newly  produced 
fissionable  material. 

"But  it  Is  possible  now  to  assure  that  outer 
space— all  of  it — should  be  dedicated  to  peace 
and  not  to  war.  I  might  add  that  we  have 
been  much  Interested  in  the  suggestions 
made  by  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  In  this 
field." 

If  picked  up  and  pushed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, this  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that 
an  idea  advanced  by  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader  had  been  Incorixirated  in  United 
States  foreign  policy.  

Following  the  controversial  IfST  CBB 
broadcast  featuring  a  Face  the  Nation  inter- 
view with  Soviet  boss  Khrushchev,  Johnson 
bucked  a  critical  pattern  of  administration 
comment  to  propose  more  of  such  broadcasts 
by  Russian  leaders.  Ee  made  one  condition: 
That  they  grant  us  equal  opportunities  for 
reaching  the  Russian  people. 

In  a  major  speech  to  the  Senate  last  June, 
Johnson  proposed  other  such  exchanges. 
Why  not  let  American  and  Soviet  farmers, 
labor  leaders,  industrial  managers,  eoholaia 
find  professional  men  visit  each  other's 
countries  and  exchange  views  in  the  plain 
sight  of  the  whole  world? 

LASt  Monday.  Just  7  months  after  the 
Johnson  proposal,  the  United  States  and 
Rtissla  signed  a  historic  exchange-of -persons 
agreement.  It  contemplates  visits  to  this 
country  toy  srane  500  Soviet  •eienttsts, 
students,  sportsmen  and  artists  in  each  of 
the  next  2  years,  with  comparable  Ameri- 
can groups  going  to  Russia,  rt  also  pro- 
vides for  an  exchange  of  broadcasts,  each 
over  the  other's  radio,  on  intematkxial  po- 
Utlcal  problems. 

The  day  after  the  agrewnent  was  an- 
nounced,   a   RepubUcan   Senator.   Jacob    K. 
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Javxts  of  New  York.  aroM  In  the  Senate  to 
give  JoHKBON  due  credit.  He  said  that 
J0HM8OK  originally  bad  suggested  such 
broadcast  excbauges.  and  "I  tblnk  be  Is  en- 
titled to  bear  our  tbanks  for  what  be  did." 

Earlier.  Johnson  himself  bad  welcomed  the 
signing  of  the  exchange  agreement  as  an 
essential  first  step— the  beginning  of  a  be- 
ginning— on  the  long  road  to  peace. 

He  made  a  little  speech,  wlilcb  somehow 
missed  the  news  trunlc  wires,  si>elling  out 
the  hopes  now  a-bornlng  in  this  Democratic 
Congress  for  making  that  permanent  contri- 
bution to  peace. 

"I  try  to  be  a  realist  about  such  things," 
Johnson  said.  "I  have  little  faith  in  out- 
lawing war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  merely  through  pacts  of  renunciation. 

"I  do.  however,  have  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  efforts  to  outlaw  war  when  they  are  ac- 
companied by  positive  steps  to  bring  people 
together  in  cooperation." 

Then  he  nailed  down  his  point: 

"When  people  work  together  to  face  a 
great  cballenge,  they  tend  to  lose  their  sus- 
picion of  each  other.  They  become  absorbed 
in  the  task  oefore  them — and  fighting  as  an 
Instrument  of  policy  fades  from  the  picture. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the 
eiirrent  situation  affords  us  such  a  great 
opportunity.  There  are  positive  steps  which 
we  can  take  in  concert  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  face  the  great  chal- 
lenge presented  by  outer  space. 

"These  steps  cannot  be  taken  overnight. 
They  will  require  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. And  part  of  that  preparation  miut 
be  to  bring  the  people  of  the  world  to  a 
point  where  they  can  at  least  talk  to  each 
other." 


BOARDS  OP  VISITORS  TO  UNITED 
STATES  COAST  GUARD  AND  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMIES 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  has 
been  requested  by  the  Vice  President  to 
announce  for  him  the  following  ap- 
pointments: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  38, 
75th  Congress ;  and 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301, 78th  Congress. 


AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure,  have 
been  laboring  under  the  assumption  that 
the  era  of  Horatio  Alger  has  passed. 
Under  severely  restrictive  Federal  taxa- 
tion, the  rugged  individualist  presimia- 
bly  Is  unable  to  enter  that  charmed  circle 
of  millionaires.  I  am  happy  to  report, 
however,  that  this  Is  a  false  assump- 
tion. It  still  is  possible  to  make  a  million 
dollars  in  a  year,  and  keep  it.  And  the 
number  of  new  millionaires,  far  from 
decreasing,  is  on  the  increase. 

For  this  startling  intelligence,  I  have 
the  January  31  issue  of  U.  S.  News  b 
World  Report  to  thank.  In  an  article 
on  the  subject,  we  are  informed  that  in 
1950  there  were  219  persons  or  married 
couples  who  made  a  million  dollars  or 
more.  Five  years  later,  in  1955,  the  latest 


year  officially  reported,  there  were  267 
such  i)erson8  or  married  couples. 

The  average  income  of  this  gr 
1955  was  $2,096,000.    Of  that  incoi 
Federal  Government  took  $l,106,i 
tax,  leaving  $990,000.  or  47.2  perc< 
total  income. 

But  is  that  the  entire  story? 
deed. 

The  article  states  this  about  the 
millionaire: 

You  can  be  sure,  however,  that  thl«  typi- 
cal millionaire  had  a  great  deal  of  incoi  le  not 
reported  on  bis  return — such  as  tax-n  ee  m- 
terest  on  municipal  bonds. 

Few  high-bracket  taxpayers  have  all  their 
wealth  in  taxable  investments.  I 

The  article  notes  that,  despit^  tax 
rates  running  up  to  91  percent,  th^  Fed- 
eral income  tax  actually  takes  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  typical  mfllion- 
alre's  Income.  I 

But  what  is  really  amazing  is  thi  it  the 
tax  bite  on  the  millionaire  actually 


getting  lighter, 
statement: 
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In  1960  the  Federal  levy  took  60.1 
of    (the   typical    millionaire's)    incomfe 
1955,  despite  a  slightly  higher  incon^ 
somewhat  higher  tax  rate,  the  tax 
percent. 

And  the  reason  for  this?  Changes  in 
the  tax  law  made  the  difference. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President  the 
American  wage  earner  cannot  mal  :e  use 
of  the  loopholes  that  have  been  <  arved 
into  the  tax  laws  for  the  mllUona  ire  or 
other  high-bracket  taxpayers.  Thd  wage 
earner  does  not  have  a  27  Vi -percent  de- 
pletion allowance  on  his  life's  worn  He 
does  not  find  the  capital-gains  provisions 
of  much  help.  Nor  can  he  afford  to  lose 
money  by  being  a  gentleman  f  armor  or  a 
racehorse  owner. 

While  I  am  delighted,  Mr.  President, 
that  our  young  people  can  still  asi  ire  to 
he  millionaires,  I  think  it  is  time  th<  Gov- 
erimient  provided  some  loopholes  f  sr  the 
American  wage  earner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th4  arti- 
cle from  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in- the  Record, 
as  follows:  T 

Thk  Stobt  or  267  Akkeican  MnxJONAntKS 

Take  a  look  at  this  country's  oAlUion- 
aires  through  their  income  tax  returns  and 
you  find  some  Interesting  and  sigijificant 
things. 

Tou  can't  get  a  peek  directly  at  th(Me  tax 
returns,  of  coiuse.  The  law  prohibits  It. 
But  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Just 
completed — ahead  of  schedule— its  spalysls 
of  people's  tax  retivns  for  1966.  Included 
In  the  ofllclal  report  are  figures  on  Million- 
aires. 1^ 

All  told,  says  ms,  207  Indlvldubls-or 
married  couples — reported  a  million  dollar* 
or  more  of  income  In  that  year.  la  i960. 
there  were  219.  J 

TTFICAL  ICnXIOMAIU  I 

If  you  look  at  the  averages  for  people  who 
made  a  mllUon  in  1956.  you  se4  what 
might  be  called  a  "typical  mlllionalib." 

His  Income  of  the  sort  reported  on  feax  re- 
turns came  to  $2,006,000,  and  his  Federal  in- 
come tax  to  •1,106,000.  So  he  got  |o  keep 
•990,000  or  about  47.2  percent  of  his  reported 
income. 


Tou  can  be  sure,  however,  that  t|ils  typical 
millionaire  had  a  good  deal  of  Income  not 
reported  on  his  return — such  a|i  tax-free 
interest  on  municipal  bonds,  tvw  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  have  aU  their  wealth  la 
taxable  investments. 

What  this  means  is'^that,  despite  tax  rate* 
running  up  to  91  percent,  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  actually  took  considerably  less 
than  half  of  this  typical  millionaire's  income. 

Taxes,  moreover,  have  lighten^  percep- 
tibly for  him.  In  1950,  the  Federa|l  levy  took 
60.1  percent  of  his  reported  injcome.  In 
1955 — despite  a  slightly  higher  income  and 
somewhat  higher  tax  rate — the  tax  took  62.8 
percent.  Changes  in  the  tax  law!  made  the 
difference.  ' 

HOW  TO  DO  tr      "I 

Ofllclal  information  shows  whsM  the  typ- 
ical mlUionaire  got  his  income.   1 

It  was  not  from  salary.  Thoi|gh  S  In  4 
Of  the  millionaires  had  salaries,  ^hls  source 
accounted  for  less  than  IJS  perceht  of  their 
income.    Taxable  Interest  made  up  even  lees. 

Biggest  Item:  dividends — more  l^an  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  dividend  checks  from  corpo- 
rations to  the  average  man  In  the]  top  group. 

But  capital  gains — profits  on  the  sale  of 
capital  assets — were  a  close  sedond.  The 
typical  millionaire  reported  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  capital  gains,  over  and  at>ov* 
his  capital  losses.  I 

That  figure,  however,  includes  an  unknown 
amount  of  long-term  gain,  and  taat  type  of 
gain  is  reported  at  only  one-hali  its  actual 
size.  Conclxislon:  Tills  typical  iniUionaire 
had  capital  gains  of  far  more  than  a  mUUon 
dollars.  j 

Only  17  of  the  nilllionaires  re|>orted  any 
profit  directly  from  businesses,  end  only  62 
from  partnerships.  But  141 — more  than 
half — showed  losses.  Hobbles  of  ^e  rich  are 
the  explanation.  Tax  laws  offer  stiong  incen- 
tives for  country  estates,  racing  stf  bles,  other 
"losing"  ventiires. 

noTmnfo  thx  tax 

Sitting  down  to  count  his  dediictions,  the 
typical    millionaire    came    up    vlth    about 
•373.000 — though  one  settled  for 
ard  deduction  of  •1.000. 

The  typical  millionaire's  tax,  at 
ing,  came  to  •I, 145,000.  But  he 
credit — or  reduction — of  more  than  •33,000 
on  his  dividends.  In  recognition  of  the  tax 
already  paid  by  the  dividend -pa^fing  corpo- 
rations. I 

Many  of  the  millionaires,  with  investment* 
abroad,  got  credits  for  taxes  paiq  to  foreign 
governments.  There  were  oth^,  smaUer. 
credits,  but  only  33  of  the  mililpnaires  re- 
ported they  were  retired  and  i  claimed  a 
credit  fcv  that. 

Final  tax  figure:  •1,106,000.        | 

Four  of  the  267  millionaires — omitted 
from  these  averages — paid  no  Federal  Income 
tax  whatever,  despite  their  averase  income* 
about  •«  million.  Why?  They  ^nated  all, 
or  virtually  all,  their  income  to  charltie*. 
There's  a  special  rule  in  the  law  that  says 
you  can  deduct  your  contributic^  without 
limit  if  you  have  been  donating  n^ost  of  your 
income  In  the  past  8  to  10  yiears.  Four 
wealthy  famlUc*  qualified  imd«r  that  rul*. 


the  stand- 
first  flgur- 
got  a  tax 
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THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION SOCIAL  RESEARCH  I*ROORAM 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr,   President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  t>rinted  in 


the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 

remarks  a  report  by  Dr. 

on  the  National  Science 

activities  in  the  social  sciei 

port  appeared  in  the  Februa 

issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  is  en 

titled  "The  Knowledge  We  Need  Most. 


of  my 
Alpert 

tion's 
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1.  1958, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Knowleoob  Wk  Need  Most 
(By  Harry  Alpert) 

Phenomena  of  human  social  behavior  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  broad  cate- 
gories: those  relating  to  man  as  a  social 
animal  and  as  a  unit  of  society;  thoee  re- 
lating to  the  societies  or  groups  that  human 
beings  form;  and  those  relating  to  the  cul- 
ttiral  products  of  human  creativity,  and  social 
interaction.  In  very  brief,  shorthand  formu- 
lation, these  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
phenomena  of  personality,  society,  and 
culture. 

The  social  sciences  are  iisually  divided 
Into  several  broad  disciplines,  each  of  whlcn 
views  human  social  behavior  from  a  different 
angle.    The  commonly  recognized  fields  are: 

Anthropology,  the  science  of  man  and  his 
culture. 

Economics,  the  science  of  man's  l>eliavior 
In  obtaining  goods  and  services  in  making  a 
living. 

Political  science,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. 

Social  psychology,  the  science  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  human  individual  in  his 
social  relationships. 

Sociology,  the  science  of  society. 

Social  statistics,  the  science  of  quantita- 
tive method  applied  to  the  social  phenomena. 

The  interdisciplinary  sciences  or  the 
borderline  sciences  wiiich  are  considered 
integral  parts  of  biological  and  physical 
sciences,  but  have  significant  social  science 
orientation.  These  include:  demography, 
the  science  of  population;  physical  anthro- 
pology, the  science  of  the  races  of  man  and 
their  physical  characteristics;  social  geo- 
graphy, the  science  of  man's  relation  to  his 
environment. 

There  are,  as  In  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  many  subdivisions  and  specialties 
within  the  main  brai.cbes  of  the  social 
sciences.  There  is  also  considerable  over- 
lapping among  the  social  disciplines,  as  well 
as  important  overlapping  between  the  social 
sciences  and  natural  sciences. 

The  history  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's activities  in  the  social  sciences  t>egan 
with  the  introduction  In  Congress  in  1945 
of  the  MagnuBon-KUgore  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Science  Foundation. 
It  was  characterized  from  the  outset  by  exten- 
sive debate  on  the  part  of  Congressmen,  Gov- 
erment  offlcials,  and  the  scientific  community 
at  large,  on  the  degree  to  which  the  social 
sciences,  being  concerned  with  human  be- 
havior, could  observe  and  measure  with  the 
objective  accuracy  generally  attributed  to 
studies  of  man's  environment.  There  was 
a  major  national  controversy  over  the  inter- 
relations of  the  natural  sciences  and  social 
sciences.  Including  lengthy  Congressional 
hearings  at  which  a  most  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  witnesses  supported  the  social 
sciences  as  essential  to  fulfillment  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  mandate — to  de- 
velop and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  national 
policy  for  the  promotion  of  basic  research 
and  education  In  the  sciences.  The  Cabinet 
meml>ers  and  other  Federal  ofBeials  who  testi- 
fied at  all  on  this  point  supported  unani- 
motisly  and  without  reservation  the  principle 
of  bringing  the  social  sciences  into  the  fuU 
picture.  No  witness  expressed  opposition  In 
principle  to  Oovemment  support  of  the  so- 
cial sciences.  A  specific  provision  in  the  bill 
for  establishment  of  a  division  of  the  social 
sciences  within  Nation  Science  Foundation 
was  removed  by  the  Senate,  however,  and 
when  President  Truman  on  May  10,  1060, 
signed  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act, 
the  law  represented  (insofar  as  research  sup- 
port, scholarships,  and  graduate  fellowship* 
were  concerned)  the  permissive  but  not 
mandatory  position  put  forth  by  Dr.  Vanne- 


var  Bush,  who  originated  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  concept  at  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  behest  to  win  the  peace. 

Noting  that  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready did  a  great  deal  of  social-science  re- 
search. Dr.  Bush  declared:  "We  could  weU 
do  more.  •  •  •  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  Foundation  to  plunge  into  work 
in  the  social  sciences  v^thout  very  careful 
consideration  of  what  parts  it  would  like 
to  cover,  what  parts  It  feels  can  appropriately 
be  handled  under  Federal  avispices  in  view 
of  their  nature.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  the 
legislation  should  l>e  permissive  but  not 
mandatory,  so  that  the  Foundation  wUl  not 
be  barred  from  entering  into  the  field  but  on 
the  other  hand  will  not  be  forced  into  it  un- 
til it  has  given  it  the  study  that  the  sub- 
ject deserves. " 

Nothing  was  said  to  limit  or  qualify  Inclu- 
sion of  the  social  sciences  In  the  law's  di- 
rectives to  NSP  "to  appraise  the  impact  of 
research  upon  industrial  development  and 
upon  the  general  welfare"  and  "to  maintain 
a  register  of  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel and  in  other  ways  provide  a  central 
clearinghouse  for  information  covering  all 
scientific  and  technical  f>ersonnel  in  the 
United  SUtes."  But  during  the  Founda- 
tion's first  years  of  operation  several  con- 
siderations led  to  initial  concentration  on 
the  natural  sciences. 

First,  the  early  NSF  budgets  were  pitifully 
small  in  relation  to  the  known  needs  of 
the  sciences:  •225,000  in  fiscal  year  1951  and 
•3.500,000  in  fiscal  year  1952  could  scarcely 
begin  to  meet  essential  requirements  of  the 
scientific  community.  Second,  the  action  in 
the  Senate  against  a  social  science  division 
Invited  a  fear  that  support  of  social  science 
research  would  embroil  the  Foundation  in 
political  controversies.  Third,  the  Foun- 
dation was,  at  the  outset,  staffed  on  the 
professional  side  largely  with  natural  scien- 
tists, and  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
National  Science  Board  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  natural  science  backgrounds; 
consequently,  there  was  little  sense  of  com- 
petence to  deal  with  the  social  sciences. 

These  inhibitions  continued  for  some 
time.  However,  early  in  1953,  in  response  to 
persistent  inquiries  from  other  governmental 
agencies  as  to  Its  social  science  intentions 
and  in  recognition  of  a  Congressional  sug- 
gestion that  it  examine  the  status  of  the 
social  sciences  and  take  appropriate  action, 
the  Foundation  undertook  a  systematic 
study  of  Its  role  with  respect  to  the  social 
sciences.  As  a  result,  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation  presented  to  the  National 
Science  Board  a  series  of  recommendations 
involving  a  limited  program  of  research  sup- 
port and  fellowships  in  selected  areas  of  the 
social  sciences.  These  recommendations 
were  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  on 
Augxist  13.  1954.  They  Involved  support  of 
basic  research,  conferences,  sympxjslums,  at- 
tendance at  International  scientific  con- 
gresses, studies  in  the  status  of  science,  and 
emergency  publication  needs  In  the  areas  of 
convergence  of  the  natural  sciences  and  so- 
cial sciences.  Similarly,  the  Foundation's 
feUowship  programs  were  broadened  to  in- 
clude a  limited  number  of  fellowship*  In 
the  -convergent  field*. 

Th«  first  followihlp*  were  awarded  for 
the  academic  year  1966-67.  In  that  and  the 
following  academic  year  a  total  of  30  fellow- 
ships were  Initiated  in  the  convergent  fields. 

Originally  the  limited  program  of  research 
support  was  administered  experimentally 
through  the  Biological  and  Medical  Science* 
Division  and  the  Mathematical,  Physical,  and 
Engineering  Sciences  Division.  Operating 
experience  with  this  procedure  was  accom- 
panied by  Increasing  evidence  of  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  of  the  social  science*  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  by  expressions 
of  Interest  in  basic  social  science  research 
and  education  on  the  part  of  Ck>ngre*sional 


committees  and  individual  Congressmen. 
Among  these  expressions  was  a  specific  rec- 
onunendation  in  a  report  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  JuvenUe  Delinquency  of  the  Senat* 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Research  provides  the  necessary  bas.; 
knowledge  concerning  human  social  behavior 
upon  which  rational,  effective  action  pro- 
grams must  be  based,"  the  report  observed. 
"The  subcommittee,  therefore,  believes  that 
the  encouragement  of  basic  research  in  the 
social  sciences  must  be  an  essential  feature 
of  any  systematic  program  -designed  to  meet 
the  problems  created  by  delinquent  behavior. 

•  •  •  Research  plays  a  particularly  impor- 
tant role  in  the  attack  upran  social  problems. 

•  •  •  Likewise,  research  is  essential  In 
broadening  and  deepening  our  understanding 
of  man's  hopes,  desires,  and  aspirations  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  social  processes  by 
which  human  ideals  can  be  achieved.  Man 
has  achieved  mastery  over  nature,  but  now 
needs  more  than  ever  the  ftindamental 
knowledge  about  his  own  nature  and  bla 
family  and  community  relationships  which 
will  permit  him  to  achieve  mastery  of  him- 
self.   This  much  is  axiomatic." 

Here  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  way 
the  social  sciences  tend,  by  their  nature,  to 
become  identified  with  the  prominent  social 
problems  of  the  time.  The  NSP  does  not  sup- 
port research  in  applied  social  science.  The 
basic  research  on  the  fundamental  workings 
of  human  behavior  which  it  does  support 
may  be  expected  to  provide  the  practitioners 
of  applied  social  science  with  Important 
theories  and  understandings  of  specific  hap- 
penings in  much  the  same  way  as  the  engi- 
neer continually  relies  on  the  findings  of 
his  basic  science  colleagues  in  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  mathematics. 

One  NFS  grantee.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner  at 
ComeU  University,  is  studying  the  problem* 
of  sex  identification  and  family  structure. 
If  our  theories  of  personality  development 
are  correct,  variations  in  the  patterns  of 
family  structure  and  parental  behavior 
sho\iId  leave  their  nuurk  on  the  personality 
of  the  child. 

The  existence  In  our  culture  of  consistent 
dilTerences  between  the  sexes,  both  in  atti- 
tude and  action,  is  a  well -documented  fact, 
as  is  the  presence  of  considerable  overlap- 
ping from  one  sex  to  the  other.  However, 
we  know  little  of  how  these  differences  come 
to  be.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  such 
variation  is  not  to  be  explained  by  bio- 
logical factors  alone  but  depends  in  large 
part  on  environmental  Influences,  particu- 
larly within  the  famUy.  Empirical  studies 
of  this  question  are  few.  We  have  Uttle 
information  about  differences  in  the  bring- 
ing up  of  boys  and  girls  in  our  culture  and 
the  specific  role  of  each  parent  in  this  proc- 
ess. We  know  even  less  about  how  these  dif- 
ferences in  child  rearing  operate  to  produce 
systematic  variations  in  personality  for  the 
two  sexes.  Knowledge  of  how  behavioral  dif- 
ferences l}etween  the  sexes  develop  may  pav* 
the  way  for  better  understanding  of  bow 
persons  of  the  same,  as  well  as  different,  sex** 
come  to  differ  In  personality  characteristic*. 

Juvenile  delinquency  was  not  the  only 
public  problem  that  Congr***  felt  oould  b* 
effectively  attacked  by  basic  research  in  th* 
aoclal  sciences.  Others  were  suggested  by 
the  Sutxxnmnlttee  on  Bconomlc  Statistics  of 
the  Joint  economic  Committee.  In  th***, 
mathematical  techniques  in  economics  war* 
involved.  Electronic  computers  have  op*n*d 
D«w  methods  of  analyzing  economic  <Uta. 
Julius  Shiskin  and  Oeoffrey  H.  Moore  of  th* 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  hav* 
been  lulng  an  NSF  grant  to  explore  the  prob- 
lem with  special  reference  to  the  analysis 
of  current  economic  indicators  and  historical 
analyses  of  business  fiuctuations.  They  hav* 
made  a  significant  advance  in  their  develop- 
ment of  an  electronic  computer  program 
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wblcb  csB  Bj  s  iBiufttleAlly  snd  rupklTy 
rate  mora  meaningful  tmrtneei  trenda  from 
•easonal  and  irregular  fluctuatloiia.  TlM 
prerioiw  tnablUty  to  do  thia  warn  long  an 
acute  problem  beeanaa.  on  •  month-to- 
month  baala.  aeaacmal  and  Irregular  move- 
ments are  usually  much  larger  tlian  cbangea 
In  the  underlying  cyclical,  or  major,  trend. 
The  new  method  provides  a  more  speedy  and 
a  more  sensitive  measure  In  determining  the 
stage  of  the  business  cycle;  it  Is  already  In 
use  by  both  Government  and  private  Indus- 
try In  gaging  the  current  portion  ot  our 
economy. 

The  NSF  staff,  having  outgrown  some  of 
its  original  caution,  responded  to  the  indica- 
tions that  experience  with  the  benefits  of 
aocial  science  research  was  altering  Congres- 
alonal  attitudes  about  support  of  experiments 
In  human  behaviorism.  In  planning  for 
fiscal  1958  (which  began  July  1,  1857)  It  was 
decided  to  request  limited  funds  to  broaden 
the  NSF  approach  to  the  social  sciences  be- 
yond the  areas  of  convergence  with  the 
iMtural  sciences.  The  staff  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  the  new  funds  were 
obtained,  and  on  August  1.  1057,  there  was 
established  within  NSF  a  consolidated,  uni- 
fied social  science  research  program. 

One  may  well  ask:  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  From  varioiu  quarters  we  are  urged 
to  survey  and  study  fiu-ther  the  social 
sciences  and  to  malre  a  case  for  the  sup- 
port of  social -science  research.  But  the  so- 
cial sciences  have  already  been  stirveyed  to 
death.  Little  can  be  accomplished  by  more 
activity  along  these  lines  other  than  to  delay 
and  postpone  effective  positive  action.  In 
fact,  in  some  instances,  the  suspicion  seems 
to  be  wen  founded  that  the  demand  for  more 
studies  Is  a  substitute  for  facing  up  to  a 
policy  decision. 

Unquestionably,  the  case  for  the  social 
sciences  can  rather  easily  be  made  in  state- 
ments and  memorandums.  But  a  memoran- 
dum is  not  enough.  Heed  must  be  given  to 
the  well -considered  warnings  of  Charles  Dol- 
lard,  now  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  regarding  necessary  strategy  for  the 
social  sciences.  Dollard  quite  properly 
■treases  the  strategy  of  the  deed.  Advance  in 
•oeial  science  depends  on  what  social  sclen- 
tlsto  Indeed  do:  How  well  they  teach  at  the 
tmdergraduste  lerel.  how  effectively  they 
respond  to  calls  from  Industry  and  gorem- 
Bwnt  for  help  tn  resolving  practical  prob- 
toms,  and  how  mticb  they  devoto  to  funda* 
mental  roMsreh.  It  dopendf  also  on  th«  ex- 
tent to  which  they  ctiltlvate  patience  «nd 
ItimilUtjr,  "An  ettttttde  of  pstlenee  «i4  hU' 
nUlty,"  Dotlard  eoncludet.  "involvee  no  ed- 
mlmUm  of  failure  or  Inadeqtuicy.  •  •  •  The 
lonf-term  contract  of  the  eoctol  fdentlet 
with  eodety  le  not  to  perform  mlraclee  but 
to  brlnf  to  the  etudj  of  sum  and  hie  prob- 
letne  the  Mme  objeetlvitjr  end  the  Mine 
ptMelon  for  tnsth  which  have  in  the  past 
given  \t»  some  underetandlng  and  control 
of  the  pbytleal  world." 

lUuetratlre  of  the  ijrmpetbetlc  under- 
•tandlng  of  eodal  tcience  actlvltlee  and  ob- 
Jectlvee  which  proper  presentation  can 
schioTe  Is  the  nnal  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Cox 
committee,  which  in  1962  investigated  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  The  report  com- 
mented: 

"Many  of  our  citizens  confuse  the  term 
*Boclar  as  applied  to  the  discipline  of  the 
social  sciences,  with  the  term  'socialism.' 
And  since  the  social  sciences  may  be  defined 
as  the  study  of  man's  relationship  to  man, 
the  problem  of  every  man  considering  him- 
self an  expert  in  the  field  Is  ever  present. 
Pew  Individuals  feel  themselves  qualified  to 
express  aa  expert  opinion  on  nuclear  fission 
or  the  value  of  l8otoi}es,  but  moat  of  as  vtIU 
not  heaitate  to  express  our  opinions  on  such 
homely  subjects  as  divorce,  the  causes  for 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  psy- 
chological effect  of  segregation,  the  increase 
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ta  JtrvenUs  delinquency,  or  the  tmiiact  of 
televlalan  on  t2M  sttxly  habtta  of  cl^dren. 
But  these  and  other  subjects  within  the 
orbit  of  the  social  sciences  are  prop«  sub- 
jects for  study  and  analysis  \mder  condi- 
tions of  control  which  give  promise  ,ot  re- 
vealing sclentlflc  facts." 

Many  sodal-eclence  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  have  experienced  a  erocess 
oS  starts  and  fits:  an  activity  gets  t^arteA'. 
then,  when  a  general  or  Congressman 
throws  a  fit,  it  gets  discontinued.  E^  con- 
trast, the  social  science  research  pfogram 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
characterised  by  selective,  cautlou^,  but 
continuous  and  essentially  sound  growth. 
Some  have  viewed  the  developmente  here 
reported  as  exasperatingly  slow,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  by  careful  planning  and  elective 
operations  a  soUd  basis  has  been  estaklUhed 
for  future  growth. 

Next  steps.  In  my  Judgment,  shoiild  In- 
clude, for  the  short  range,  (1)  broadening 
of  the  NSF  graduate  and  faculty  fellowship 
progranM  to  include  the  social  scleiloes  as 
such;  (2)  Inclusion  of  t2ie  social  silences 
on  an  equal  status  with  other  sclentlflc  dis- 
ciplines In  the  education,  register,  facility 
support,  and  related  programs  of  the  |  Foun- 
dation; and  (S)  establishment,  after  a  ^period 
of  experience  with  present  programg.  of  a 
division  of  the  social  sciences,  as  envisaged 
originally  In  the  Magnuson-Kllgore  felll  13 
years  ago.  [ 

For  the  long  run,  steps  must  toe  Initiated 
to  develop  among  natural  scientists  ^d  so- 
cial scientists  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  and  a  community  of  liiter»st. 
Today's  invidious  hierarchical  distinctions 
among  specialists  of  the  various  dlsdplin^ 
must  dlsapypear.  An  Institutional  environ- 
ment must  be  created  to  encourage  all  sci- 
entists In  Intimate  association  to  cooperate 
effectively  toward  achievement  of  the  com- 
mon goal  of  better  understanding  of  tne  ways 
of  nature,  man,  and  society.  Man's  mastery 
of  space.  It  has  been  appropriately  saltj.  must 
quickly  be  matched  by  man's  maslery  of 
himself.  This  is  a  fundamental  condition 
of  survival.  T 

Mr.  MORS&  Mr.  President,  I  jubmit 
this  article  for  the  Rccoro  becattte  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Publlci  Wel- 
fare, of  which  the  distinguished  Staator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  OoLowATn]  li  also 
a  member,  is  at  the  present  tim4  con- 
sidering tb«  whole  subject  of 
eflU«d  educfttUmal  crisis  which 
America,  and  this  article  is  a 
piece  which  I  believe  ouffht  to  btf  i 
•raUable  for  Semite  debate, 

I  am  partictHanjr  proud  to  dirt  et  aU 
tentloD  to  Dr.  Alper's  article  beet  ise  ha 
win  be  leaving  the  National  I  cience 
foundation  shortly  to  aasume  h  ■  new 
post  as  dean  of  the  graduate  scho  )1  and 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Unl  ^erslty 
of  Oregon.  I  am  also  proud  of  tne  role 
I  have  had  In  supporting  the  prvrams 
of  the  National  Science  Foimdatiofi,  and 
especially  its  activities  in  belialf  of  the 
social  sciences.  My  coUeagues  Jn  the 
Senate  may  recall  that  during  th^  early 
debates  on  the  national  science  legisla- 
tion I  received  assurance  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smitb|1  that 
the  newly  proposed  National  Science 
Foundation  would  have  specific,  ujiques- 
tionable  authorization  to  move  in  the 
social  science  fields.  Mr.  Presidetit,  we 
liave  moved  ahead  on  this  program  and 
I  believe  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  ac- 
complishments to  date  must  be  given  to 
those  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  w^o  for 
the  past  8  years  have  vigorousl|  sup- 
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ported  the  role  of  t^ie  Natlonkl  Science 
Foundattoa  in  the  social  scietice  fields. 

Aside  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
the  social  sciences  to  which  I  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  la$t  summer 
in  the  Comgrcssiovai.  Record  of  June  3, 
June  12.  and  August  26.  I  believe  that 
continued  support  of  training,  research, 
and  education  in  the  social  sciences  will 
help  redress,  in  some  measure,  the  un- 
fortunate iml>alance  in  our  educational 
system  which  may  result  frbm  undue 
emphasis  on  the  physical  sciences.  Nor 
can  we  ignore  at  this  particular:  time  the 
liberal  arts  and  humanistic  studies  wliich 
help  to  give  expression  to  the  spiritual 
values  of  man.  As  the  New  York  Times 
noted  in  an  editorial  last  fall,  the  wider 
lesson  of  the  sputniks  Involved  not  only 
education  in  the  field  of  missiles  or  the 
natural  sciences  alone,  but  alsb  our  abil- 
ity to  examine  ourselves  and  our  institu- 
tions and  to  improve  our  Icnovrledge  and 
methodology  in  the  sciences  dealing  with 
man's  social  behavior.  i 

I  understand  that  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  Includes  a 
modest  Increase  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
support  of  basic  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  Itie  requested  aaiount  of 
$850,000  for  this  purpose  out  lof  a  total 
budget  request  for  $140  million  is  the 
very  least  we  can  Edlocate  to  these  im- 
portant disciplines.  Undoubtedly  the 
social  sciences  could  properly  spend  2  or 
3  times  this  amoimt.  I  also  understand 
that  the  same  budget  requests  increased 
funds  for  fellowships  in  selecied  social- 
science  areas.  I  strongly  nrg#  that  this 
budgetary  request  be  approved  in  full 
and  that  the  social  sciences  be  given 
proper  recognition  not  only  ikx  the  fel- 
lowship program  but  also  in  jail  of  the 
other  program  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  ooi 
Dr.  Alpert  for  his  excellent  t 
National  Science  Foundation 
wisdom  in  selecting  Oregon  a 
ed  State,   The  Oregon  deleg at 
Houses  of  Congress  welcome 
University  of  Oregon  and 
to  pleasant  associations  wiUi  |itm  in  bis 
ntw  pasiUoii. 

OPMtn 

Mr,  Prtsldent,  Z  aik  mianl^iouf  ecn« 
Mnt  to  have  prlotad  in  tha  b  >dy  of  (ha 
Rcooav,  as  a  sttpplemant  to Jhe  Alpert 
article,  an  article  entitled  "Ekpand  the 
School,"  written  by  Peiulletoii  Herring, 
the  president  of  the  Social  sirience  Re- 
search Council  of  America, 
tlcle,  too,  particularly  dese 
tention  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ti 
as  follows: 

EzPAiTD  TBI  School 

(Pendleton  Herring  is  president 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  In  the  con 
duct  of  his  office  during  the  last  decade  he 
has  become  Intimately  familiar  wtlh  the  dif- 
ficulties inh«-ent  In  constructive  spending  at 
money.  He  Icnows  from  experience  with  tbo 
cotmcU's  seven  member  societies— t-the  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  AseocUtlon,  the  Ameri- 
can Boonomlc  Association,  the  American  Hi»- 
torlcal  Association,  the  American  PoUtical 
Science  Association,  the  American  Psycholog- 
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I  sal  Association,  the  American  Sociological 
Society,  and  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation— that  the  wellsprings  of  Imaginative 
research  cannot  be  neatly  channeled  along 
the  lines  of  an  accountant's  ledger.  His  call 
for  help  for  the  social  sciences  is.  thus,  the 
more  compelling.) 

(By  Pendleton  Herring) 

The  social  sciences  have  developed  over  the 
years  as  an  integral  part  of  American  higher 
education.  By  and  large,  their  usefulness  has 
been  taken  for  granted.  Their  private  foun- 
dations have  supported  many  aspects  of  social 
science  research,  and  have  encouraged 
scientists  by  providing  fellowships  and 
grants.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  is 
the  largest  single  consumer  of  the  resulting 
social  science  skills  and  talents.  Thousands 
of  employees  are  trained  in  one  or  more  of 
the  social  science  disciplines  and  spend  their 
days  applying  their  knowledge  for  one  or 
more  Federal  agencies.  Indeed,  our  great 
Federal  Departments — Treasury,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — could  not  discharge  their  manifold 
duties  properly  without  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  social  science  disciplines,  par- 
ticularly economics,  statistics,  and  psychol- 
ogy- 

In  view  of  this  dependence  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  officials  broadly  educated  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  social  sciences  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  we  might  expect 
from  the  Government  clear  recognition  and 
continuing  supp>ort  of  the  social  sciences. 
What  is  the  actual  situation? 

According  to  National  Science  Foundation 
data  for  1957,  the  whole  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  In  support  of  the  social 
sciences  was  $35  million — about  3.6  percent 
of  the  total  Government  expenditure  for 
science.  Only  $4  million  of  that  sum  was 
■pent  for  basic  research.  The  NSF's  own 
spending  for  social  science  amounted  to 
$382,000.  Of  the  many  thousands  of  Federal 
fellowships  or  research  assistantships  given 
to  science  students  bow  many  went  to  stu- 
dents in  the  social  sciences? 
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It  Is  dear  ttost  ftllowstolp  rapport  utMlsr 
the  national  Sclenes  Foundation  Is  not  jrtt 
avallabl*  to  4iiallfl«tf  studMiu  in  tb*  soeut 
•elMMM  gMMrally.  If  w«  add  up  tb«  nttm« 
bsrs  of  ssonomlcu  snd  pfysliologists  and  so- 
ciologl*t«  snd  otbsr  soelal  sel«ntl«t«,  they 
eoBstltttts  about  s  ftftb  of  tb«  tout  of  tit  tbs 
eellsgs  grsdustM  profstsionslly  smploysd  in 
all  fl«lds  of  setMM*.  Support  for  tb«  soelsl 
sel«n«M  la  not  comm«nsur«t«,  Tbls  lln«  of 
•rgum«nt.  If  pursued,  would  m«an  ttrglng  a 
manifold  proportionate  Incrtsss  in  social 
•clsnce  spproprlatlons, 

X  prefer  not  to  adopt  this  criterion.  Mors 
money  can  help,  but  we  cannot  buy  our  way 
to  knowledge  or  truth,  or  even  to  security.  If 
one  shortsighted  reaction  is  to  hope  to  spend 
our  way  out  of  this  present  crisis,  another  Is 
to  identify  with  greater  natlonsl  security 
Increased  support  for  some  special -interest 
field  of  learning  to  the  detriment  of  other 
fields.  The  history  of  science  tells  us  thst 
studies  seemingly  remote  and  abstract  at 
one  moment  have  highly  practical  aspects  at 
another.  At  the  same  time  that  govern- 
mental contracts  are  offered  for  research  rele- 
vant to  immediate  national  needs.  It  is  im- 
portant that  a  substantial  number  of 
scholars  should  continue  to  follow  their 
scientiftc  curiosities  without  regard  to  the 
clock  or  the  calendar.  The  dynamic  crisis 
through  which  We  are  moving  will  not  be 
resolved  in  the  present  session  of  Congress 


nor  by  the  election  of  next  Novemlier.  It  Is 
to  be  of  long  duration.  To  recognize  that  we 
are  Uvlng  in  a  period  of  rapid  change  means 
also  to  accept  the  fact  that  routines  will  be 
altered,  some  vested  interests  demoted  and 
others  enhanced  in  impxartance.  So  I  prefer 
not  to  plead  for  any  fixed  proportion  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  social  sciences. 

My  concern  is  with  how  the  social  sciences 
can  best  contribute  to  the  institutional  de- 
velopments in  our  society.  This  contribution 
is  the  appropriate  measure  of  social  science 
worth.  Its  true  claim  to  recogiUtlon. 

The  Nation's  need,  in  my  own  opinion.  Is 
for  steady,  strong  support  for  the  broad 
sweep  of  teaching  and  research  In  American 
higher  education.  To  establish  the  social 
sciences  upon  a  higher  and  firmer  plateau  for 
advance  over  the  next  10  years.  Increased  op- 
portunity must  be  provided  for  further  re- 
search activity.  This  calls  for  more  endowed 
professorships,  for  more  tenure  appoint- 
ments, for  better  fellowships,  and  for  more 
situations  where  a  professor  can  work  closely 
with  a  group  of  highly  qualified  advanced 
students,  and  where  these  students.  In  tvirn, 
can  look  forward  to  adequately  rewarded 
social  science  careers. 

The  sums  of  money  involved  are,  of  course, 
substantial.  Such  financial  support  goes 
beyond  the  present  practice  of  research 
grants  for  specific  projects  undertaken  with 
grants  made  for  1,  2,  or  3  years.  It  is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  larger  questions  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  higher  education. 
These  problems  are  so  massive  that,  while 
efforts  are  being  made  to  cope  with  the  total 
situation,  opportunities  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  Industry,  or  by  the  smaller  foun- 
dations, to  provide  professional  chairs  at 
selected  institutions. 

Estimated  costs  of  such  educational  im- 
provement that  may  seem  extravagant  today 
will,  I  predict,  t\xra.  out  to  be  conservative 
before  the  total  bill  is  paid.  Providing  money 
Is  the  easiest  part;  taxing  our  brains  comes 
harder.  The  demanding  task  is  to  decide  how 
best  to  employ  our  resources  and  direct  our 
energies. 

Now,  and  during  an  indefinite  span  of  years 
ahead,  there  Is  urgent  need  for  the  confident 
exercise  of  social  Intelligence.  As  •  nation, 
we  wlU  be  called  upon  to  make  choices  that 
call  for  a  full  appreciation  of  consequences. 
As  a  eodety,  we  function  under  a  system 
of  decentralized  decision  making.  In  all 
Walks  of  life  we  endeavor  to  preeerve  the 
individual's  right  to  decide  for  himself.  This 
U  probably  what  freedom  mesne  to  most  of 
tie.  It  le  eeruiniy  tlie  nature  of  our  plural- 
letic  sodetf , 

Ae  self-ffoveming  Indlvldusls,  we  must  Uvs 
fa  tbs  same  world  with  a  totallUrton  state 
that  denlse  in  Ite  organisation  snd  Ideology 
all  thst  ws  ehsrlsh.  If  we  sre  not  to  embrsds, 
In  eelfwlefenee,  tbe  very  attrlbutee  of  ottr 
eompetltor  for  ettrvlval,  we  mtset  leem  to 
excel  In  terms  of  our  own  attributes.  Free- 
dom must  show  Ite  greater  etrengtb ;  the  ca- 
pacity of  elticens  to  make  wise  cbolcee.  To 
this  end,  we  must  be  self-aware:  aware  of  our 
psychological  strengths  atid  weaknesses  ae 
individuals,  aware  of  our  soelal  roles  as  cltl- 
eens  or  as  parents  or  in  our  work  or  play, 
aware  of  the  interrelations  of  churches  and 
labor  unions  and  businesses  and  professions 
and  other  groups,  aware  of  the  forces  that 
make  for  productivity  or  self -development  or 
moral  virtue,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
American  culture  and  of  the  other  cultives 
we  must  understand  in  order  to  remain  free. 

In  simpler,  tradition-bound  cultures,  such 
conscious  awareness  does  not  have  to  be  ar- 
ticulated in  theories  or  expressed  in  admin- 
istrative arrangements.  It  can  be  expressed 
In  the  mores  and  carried  out  in  fanUliar 
routines.  But  in  our  highly  mobUe,  tech- 
nological society  we  cannot  rely  upon  cus- 
tom and  we  abhor  totalitarianism.  The 
only  alternative  is  greater  knowledge  of  hu- 


man behavior  and  social  relations,  if  we  are 
to  lead  o\a  mdivldual  lives  with  some  degree 
of  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  manage 
our  public  affairs  effectively.  The  social 
sciences  represent  our  efforts  to  deal  ra- 
tionally and  systematically  with  such  mat- 
ters even  while  we  recognize  that  hvunan 
affairs  may  transcend  the  limits  of  sclentlflc 
analysis — even  though.  In  matching  our  so- 
cial science  potentials  against  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  human  problems  that 
surroxmd  us,  we  realize  our  kinship  to  build- 
ers of  a  fire  with  wet  wood  on  a  stormy 
mountainside. 

All-out  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  is  obviously  self-defeating  and  sui- 
cidal. TTie  outbreak  of  so-called  limited 
warfare  between  major  powers  would  greatly 
increase  the  risk  of  the  use  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Hence,  as  we  look  ahead, 
diplomacy  and  negotiation  take  on  a  new 
Importance.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  political,  economical,  cultural,  and  psy- 
chological factors  take  the  center  of  the  in- 
ternational stage. 

Our  defense  is  now  more  than  ever  tied 
in  with  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Due 
to  the  foresight  and  initiative  of  several  of 
our  leading  universities  and  major  founda- 
tions over  the  past  decade,  400  to  600  spe- 
cialists In  various  aspects  of  Soviet  studies 
have  been  trained  and  significant  research 
completed.  The  task  now  before  us  is  to 
buUd  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
order  to  widen  understanding  of  how  a  to- 
talitarian system  actually  functions. 

In  the  uncommitted  parts  of  the  world, 
wlU  representative  or  dictatorial  forms  of 
government  win  out?  We  need  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  interplay  of  social,  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  forces  in  these  other  places.  We 
should  know  the  real  acceptability  of  our 
financial  aid  to  foreign  lands,  and  the  Impact 
of  our  information  agencies  abroad.  Are  we 
fighting  straw  men  Instead  of  our  real  ene- 
mies? Have  we  misjudged  the  aspirations  of 
our  friends?  Systematic  efforts  could  be 
made  through  surveys  of  opinions  and  pref- 
erences to  find  out  more  about  the  peoples  of 
the  world  with  whom  we  wish  to  cooperate. 
Comparative  analysis  of  political  systems 
can  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  the  realities. 

Even  while  we  are  engaged  In  the  poUtleal 
and  economic  subtleties  of  the  cold  war,  we 
are  also  called  upon  to  reckon  with  tbe 
strains  on  both  the  Individual  and  tbe 
society  Induced  by  technological  prpgrem. 
What  are  the  social  implleatlone  of  atomls 
energy?  What  sre  the  psychological  ss  well 
ss  the  biological  limits  of  enduranes  of 
navigators  ten  Cbe  epeoe  age?  Change  le  all 
about  ue,  yet  our  metbede  for  etudytng  it  fatt 
short  of  grasping  Its  sooiplMltlss. 

All  of  tbe  problem  areas  of  great  national 
sonsem  at  tbe  present  time  can  be  ap- 
proaetied  on  at  least  two  levels.  What  Is 
the  concrete  and  Immediately  wise  course 
of  action?  How  to  Increase  the  eupply  of 
edenttete  le  a  qtieetlon  at  that  level.  Tbe 
second  level  Involves  such  questions  as: 
What  makes  a  edentlet,  anyhow?  What 
makes  him  want  to  study  science,  and  wben 
does  It  happen?  Highly  qualified  sociolo- 
gists and  social  and  educational  psychologists 
can  seek  answers  to  those  questions  and 
to  still  broader  ones  such  as  these:  What 
kinds  of  students  get  most  out  of  college, 
and  under  what  conditions?  What  influ- 
ences most  affect  their  development  during 
the  college  years?  In  short,  what  does  the 
college  experience  mean  and,  more  particu- 
larly, how  can  the  vast  amount  of  wealth 
and  intellect  expended  in  higher  education 
be  used  to  maximize  the  educational  experi- 
ence for  the  individual  student?  It  seems 
to  me  highly  desirable  to  give  encourage- 
ment and  support  to  social  scientists  work- 
ing at  this  second  level,  and  to  have  this 
effort  continually  under  way  in  many  prob- 
lem areas.  The  answers  found  do  not 
necessarily  produce  easy  solutions,  but  they 
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do  pioTlde  a  tBctnal  basis  for  coherent 
tbougbt  About  oonstnictlvs  social  arranse- 
menta. 

In  fact,  ui  effort  Is  now  nnder  way  to  ex- 
ploit etoetrotite  ocxnpnters  to  luuterstand  tbe 
nature  of  buman  tbougbt  Itaelf.  Wbat  are 
the  possible  psrallels  between  the  cognitive 
processes  as  discerned  by  psychological  study 
and  as  performed  by  computers?  Tbis  qiies- 
tlon  Is  so  mucb  on  tbe  frontier  of  researcb 
curiosities  that  tbe  fingers  of  one  hand  sug- 
gest tbe  number  of  individuals  professionally 
qualified  and  technically  competent  to  think 
about  thought  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced *h<nHng  macbines.  An  experi- 
mental approach  is  Involved  wbere  the  gam- 
ble Is  great  but  where  a  genxilne  scientific 
breakthrough  might  result.  Such  poeslblll- 
tles  on  the  frontier  of  social  science  research 
are  few  In  number,  and  so  are  the  rare  Indi- 
viduals wltb  tbe  skills  and  imagination  for 
meeting  the  challenge.  When  tbey  can  be 
found,  they  should  be  backed  to  tbe  utmost. 

There  Is  today  a  widely  held  oonvictlon 
that  a  clearer  recognition  of  social  scientists 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation  Is  in 
order.  Research  projects  in  the  fields  re- 
lating to  human  behavior  and  Institutions 
should  be  considered  on  their  merits  under 
conditions  that  insure  informed  Judgments 
by  those  at  the  top  declsionmBking  level. 
The  Foundation  has  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  The  time  has  come  for  more 
fortbrigbt  support  and  recognition  of  tbe  so- 
cial sciences  as  these  fields  contribute  to  a 
basic  understanding  of  human  behavior. 


PROTECTION  OP  ROADSmE  SCEN- 
ERY ALONG  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY SYSTEM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  witti  great  interest  and  satisfaction 
that  I  read  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro 
this  morning  the  remarks  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  in  introducing  S.  3218.  This 
Is  a  bill  which  would  offer  an  incentive  of 
a  1 -percent  increase— from  90  percent  to 
91 — in  the  Federal  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem in  any  State  which  undertook  a  pro- 
gram of  controlling  the  construction  of 
advertising  signs  and  billboards  along 
the  Interstate  System  within  its  borders, 
outside  incorporated  cities. 

As  the  author  of  a  billboard-r^rula- 
tion  measure  earlier  in  this  85th  Con- 
gress, S.  963,  I  welcome  the  proposal  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  California.  It 
offers  us  some  reason  for  renewed  hope 
that  the  Congress  may  act  on  this  subject 
while  there  is  still  time.  Quite  some 
time  has  already  been  unnecessarily  lost. 
but  we  still  have  the  opportunity  at  this 
session  to  act  to  save  the  new  highway 
system;  to  avoid  offering  up  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Americans  who  for 
years  to  come  will  travel  along  these 
highways,  built  90  percent  with  their 
Federal  gas  and  tire  taxes,  as  a  captive 
audience  to  the  billboard  industry.  Bet- 
ter late  than  never.  S.  963  was  intro- 
duced January  29, 1957.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  tried  to  have  roadside  pro- 
tection Included  in  the  original  highway 
bill  in  the  84th  Congress.  I  must  say  the 
proposal  did  not  receive  a  great  deal  of 
support  at  that  time,  when  it  would  have 
been  easiest  to  pass  as  part  of  the  whola 
Federal  highway  program.  But  bear- 
ings were  held  on  S.  963  from  March 
18  to  April  2, 1957.  by  the  Subcommittee 


(m  Public  Roads  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Uie  able  junior  Sena^r  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  G<mE]  on  which  both 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  and 
I  serve.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Bertram  D.  Tallpimy  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  objective  of 
Federal  action  on  billboard  control.  T^e 
subcommittee  voted  to  report  Ihvorably 
an  amended  version  of  S.  963.  This  bill 
would  provide  an  Incentive  of  three- 
fourths  percent,  instead  of  1  percent  as 
now  proposed  by  the  Senator  frf>m  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  differed  in  othdr  minor 
particulars.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  was  not  pti'suaded 
of  the  necessity  of  action  to  protect  the 
roadsides  ^of  the  new  highways.  He 
voted  against  S.  963,  and  thus  ttiat  pro- 
posal for  Federal  incentives  Ito  state 
billboard  control  action  was  defeated  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worki  August 
21. 1957,  by  a  single  vote,  7  to  6.  < 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  ^hat  this 
did  not  end  public  clamor  for  action. 
The  interest  and  activities  of  the  many 
citizens'  groups  concerned  anout  the 
appearance  of  and  outlook  from  the  new 
highway  persisted  and,  if  anytjilng,  in- 
creased between  the  sessions  cf  Congress. 
Among  these  have  been  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  I  Garden 
Clubs  of  America,  the  California  Road- 
side Council  and  many  others. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last-named 
organization  sent  me  a  samphig  which 
they  had  collected  of  editorial  opinion 
in  the  press  of  California  to  bt  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Public  Wodcs  Com- 
mittee, which  included  12  vivorable 
items  and  only  one  opposed  to 
eontroL 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  tl 
sustained  effort,  made  by  orgi 
of  citizens  who  have  no  financial  self- 
interest  at  stake  in  a  policy  against  the 
determined  oppositions  of  groi 
have  such  an  Interest,  as  a  pe 
Inspiring  example  of  democr£ 
tion.  It  is  one  which  we  in  the  Congress 
should  especially  respect  as  aif  expres- 
sion of  a  true  pubUc  interest,  at  against 
the  many  more  mundane  economic  in- 
terests which  so  often  occupy  our  at- 
tention. That  is  why  I  am  glad,  that  the 
Senator  from  California  has  reconsid- 
ered his  opposition  of  last  year  to  the 
Federal  billboard  control  inceiiive  pro- 
posal urged  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Gore]  find  me; 
that  his  mind  was  not  cloeed  And  fixed 
in  this  opposition,  but  that  he  hias  deter- 
mined such  incentive  paymentf  to  be  a 
worthwhile  step  the  Federal  Gofemment 
could  take  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public  in  its  National  Highway 
System.  I  hope  that  his  introduction  of 
his  bill,  S.  3218,  will  lead  to  renewed 
consideration  of  this  approacl^  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Wbrks  and 
that,  with  his  vote  now  subtracted  from 
the  opponents  and  added  to  th<tec  of  the 
proponents  of  Federal  actioiv— and,  I 
hope,  with  real  support  from  the  admin- 
istration—we  shall  be  able  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  rosMiside  protection 
provision  for  the  highway  program  in 
time  for  adoption  durins  ttael  present 
session. 


VOLUNTARY  UNIONISM 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mrj.  President, 
the  National  Labor  Relaticms  Act  re- 
quires membership  in  a  unipa  within  30 
days  after  goin«  to  work  fc^  a  company 
with  which  a  union-securittr  agreement 
has  been  negotiated.  ~ 

For  nearly  1  year,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
Labor  and  Management,  kkiown  some- 
times as  the  Senate  Racketl  Committee, 
and  mostly  as  the  McClellan  committee, 
has  been  listening  to  evidence  collected 
by  its  staff  on  the  improp|sr  and  u-re- 
sponsible  activities  of  certain  lalx>r  lead- 
ers of  the  labor  movement  6f  this  coun- 
try. [ 

The  coimtry  has  been  riglitly  shocked 
by  the  disclosures  of  this  committee. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
looking  today  to  this  legislative  body  to 
improve  existing  laws  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  these  actic^  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  future.  j 

This  cry  comes,  tn  large  measure,  from 
the  union  member  himself,  who.  because 
of  our  labor  laws,  must  belotig  to  a  union 
in  order  to  work,  whether  or  not  he  likes 
the  way  the  union  is  run,  whether  or  not 
he  likes  its  leadership,  whether  or  not 
he  likes  the  association. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  year  sinx%  these  Invesiig^ttions  be- 
gan, my  office  has  receivjed  approxi- 
mately 10,000  letters.  I  Would  Judc« 
that  98  percent  of  them  have  come  from 
union  members  expressing  this  concern. 

As  a  result  of  this  loud  and  insistent 
cry,  many  suggestions  havi  been  made 
by  Members  of  this  body  a|id  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  and,  by  members 
of  the  administration. 

Aimed  at  correcting  theale  evils,  soms 
of  these  suggestions  hitve  already 
reached  the  floors  of  Coderess  in  the 
form  of  bills.  One  of  those  suggestions 
has  reached  this  body  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  that  I.  along  wjth  Senators 
Butler,  Jenner,  Thurmond^  Cvtns,  and 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania  have  intro- 
duced, wliich,  in  my  hooe^  conviction, 
is  vital  before  the  union  movement  in 
this  country  can  clear  itself  of  the  evils 
that  have  been  disclosed  sAd  to  protect 
Itself  and  its  members  f  romla  recurrence 
of  them  in  the  future.  | 

Unlike  most  of  the  proi^osed  legisla- 
tion offered  thus  far,  this  j^roposal  goes 
to  the  cause  of  the  diffldulties  which 
have  occupied  the  McClellan  commit* 
tee,  and  is  not  aimed  solely  atthe  effects. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  thkt  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  tmionism  Is  the 
means  by  which  honest  uiilons  can  rid 
themselves  of  all  the  dishonest  officers, 
alien  ideol(«ists.  political  fanatics,  hood- 
lums. aiKi  plain  okl  crooks. 

As  I  have  sat  in  this  coimiittee,  day 
after  day.  listening  to  the  shocking 
parade  of  witnesses,  one  statement  kept 
coming  to  my  mind— and  that  is  the 
statement  made  by  Lord  Aeton : 

Power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute  power 
eotmpts  abacdutely. 

Power  vested  in  the  h^nds  of  any 
group,  whether  it  be  govertunenfc,  busi- 
ness, or  labor,  is  a  source  of  evil,  and  on 
reflection,  I  am  not  surprised  tliat  UUs 


very  power  which  has  been  permitted  by 
an  act  of  Congress  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  some  of  the  union  officials. 

No  one  in  this  country  should  really 
have  been  surprisd,  even  though  he  had 
a  right  to  be  shocked,  for  anyone  who 
has  given  any  thought  to  the  evils  of  con- 
centrated power  knows  what  to  expect 
from  that  power  and  should  have  realized 
that  what  has  been  going  on  is  not  un- 
usual; in  fact,  it  is  predictable.  No  or- 
ganization having  a  stranglehold  on  both 
the  physical  and  economic  condition  of 
its  members  can  expect  to  live  forever 
free  of  corruption.  Wherever  power  is 
created,  if  men  who  are  skilled  in  cor- 
ruption are  not  attracted  immediately, 
then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they 
arrive.  Mr.  President,  it  is  as  useless  to 
expect  responsibility  in  an  organization 
created  by  compulsion  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  the  same  responsibility  in  a  gov- 
ernment wherein  the  divine  right  of 
kings  or  a  dictatorship  over  the  people 
was  the  polilical  principle  controll^ig 
that  society. 

Our  Government  has  been  a  respon- 
sible and  responsive  government  because 
the  leadership  must  be  responsive  and 
responsible  to  the  citizens.  The  same 
condition  must  prevail  in  labor  organi- 
zations to  the  extent  that  leaders  be 
responsible  to  the  membership,  instead  of 
having  the  members  being  responsible 
and  beholden  to  the  leaders.  We  can  say 
this  about  any  organization  of  p>eople, 
whether  it  be  an  organization  of  labor, 
veterans,  chambers  of  commerce,  busi- 
ness, or  professional.  If  the  membership 
in  these  organizations  were  compulsory — 
required  by  the  law  of  the  land — then  we 
would  be  witnessing  corruption  in  all  of 
these  places,  just  as  today  we  are  wit- 
nessing corruption  in  some  segments  of 
the  labor  movement. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  assembled  to- 
day that  if  the  free  people  of  America 
desire  to  retain  that  freedom  and  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  that  have  created 
greatness  in  this  land,  the  absolute  power 
that  was  vested  in  the  leadership  of  the 
union  movement  by  virtue  of  the  Wagner 
Act  and  the  compulsion  clause  of  the 
NLRA.  as  amended,  must  be  removed. 
That  I  am  not  alone  in  this  thinking  is 
evidenced  by  the  increasing  spread  of 
right-to-work  laws  across  the  States  of 
America. 

In  our  Nation  there  Is  only  one  associa- 
tion in  which  membership  is  compulsory 
and  universal,  and  that  is  the  State.  The 
State  alone  has  responsibiUty  in  respect 
to  all.  We.  in  this  covmtry.  however,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  have  gone  further. 
We  have  required  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  prerequisite  for  work, 
where  bargaining  agreements  so  require 
in  this  country  today. 

The  people  of  the  States,  having  been 
given  the  right,  under  section  14  (b)  of 
the  NLRA,  to  prevent  compulsory  union- 
ism, have,  in  18  States,  to  date,  enacted 
laws  which  have  traveled  under  the 
name  of  right-to-work  laws.  Much 
argimaent  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of 
having  that  term  attached;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  populcu*  and  an  accepted 
term,  It  can  be  used  in  describing  the 
opposite  of  compulsion.  However,  I 
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should  like  to  see  us  discuss  this  problem 
in  the  light  of  voluntary  membership. 

The  concept  of  voluntary  membership 
is  based  upon  two  premises,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  freedom  of  the  individual; 
and  the  second  is  the  right  of  association. 

Let  us  explore  the  first  one  first — free- 
dom of  the  Individual.  As  more  and 
more  employers  in  tills  country  were 
signing  agreements  with  the  union  or 
closed-shop  clauses,  it  became  evident 
that,  with  the  arbitrary  power  placed  in 
unions,  a  man's  membership  in  a  union 
was  becoming  more  important  than  his 
right  as  a  citizen,  because  his  Uvelihood 
depended  on  maintaining  his  member- 
ship. The  obviousness  of  this  fact  cre- 
ated an  interest  among  the  very  workers 
affected  in  the  States  which  have  en- 
acted voluntary  laws,  to  the  extent  that 
sufficient  interest  to  accomplish  their 
passage  was  aroused. 

I  believe  that  the  best  expression  I 
have  ever  read  concerning  the  f  resdom  of 
the  individual  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett B.  Patterson,  in  his  book.  The  For- 
gotten Ninth  Amendment.  Mr.  Patter- 
son said: 

Indlvidtial  freedom  and  the  recognition  and 
development  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man- 
kind are  the  essence  of  democracy. 

Indeed,  they  are  the  essence  of  life  it- 
self. We  believe  that  by  nurturing  and 
encouraging  the  natural  development  of 
the  individual,  to  the  point  where  he 
will  achieve  his  greatest  work,  society  as 
a  whole  will  profit  in  the  greatest  meas- 
ure. Our  whole  system  of  government 
and  our  whole  system  of  free  enterprise 
are  based  upon  the  individual  rights  of 
freedom.  Our  basic  writings  abound 
with  the  proof  of  this  statement,  and  we 
need  to  look  only  at  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  Ihid  the  substance  of  all 
our  freedom.    This  document  says: 

They  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneEs. 

That  is  not  only  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Republic:  it  also  spells  out  our 
fundamental  rights.  Certainly,  the  right 
to  emplojTnent,  regardless  of  whether  a 
man  belongs  or  does  not  belong  to  a  la- 
bor organization,  is  one  of  his  basic  rights. 
It  is  fundamental,  for  without  it  a  man 
cannot  retain  the  right  of  liberty  or  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness,  inasmuch  as 
both  are  dependent  on  his  free  right  to 
work. 

For  quite  a  few  years,  now,  in  this 
country  we  have  heard  that  the  right 
to  a  job  is  one  of  the  basic  human  rights; 
and  we  hear,  further,  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  bound  to  protect  Uiis 
right,  but  must  create  it. 

Today,  the  same  sources  are  highly 
concerned  because  18  of  our  States  have 
passed  legislation  or  their  constitutions 
contain  provisions  to  protect  the  work- 
ing people  from  being  deprived  of  their 
jobs,  by  reason  of  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  a  union. 

The  question  that  arises  at  this  point 
is  this:  Is  the  right  to  a  job  really  a 
basic  human  right,  or  is  this  right  re- 
stricted to  imion  members  only?  Actual- 
ly, there  is  no  right  to  a  job  in  this 
country  or  any  other  counter  that  fol- 


lows otir  concepts  of  freedom.  The  right 
to  a  job,  if  such  a  right  does  exist, 
exists  only  in  man's  determination  to  get 
a  job  and  to  keep  it.  If  there  are  rights 
coimected  with  that,  then  those  rights 
are  wrapped  up  in  voluntary  unionism 
that  recognizes  that  a  right  to  work,  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  man  belongs  to  a 
union,  is  a  basic  right  expressed  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  further 
outlined  in  various  places  in  our  Consti- 
tution. 

This  right  is  coextensive  with  the  ri^t 
to  life  itself.  William  Shakespeare  once 
said,  in  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venice : 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take 
the  prop  that  doth  stistaln  my  house;  you 
take  my  life,  when  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live. 

Let  iis  look  at  the  Constitution,  and  see 
what  that  document  has  to  say  about 
this  subject  and  the  other  rights  that 
man  enjoys  in  connection  with  employ- 
ment. 

The  famous  fifth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  says,  in  part: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime  unless — 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  list  several  ex- 
emptions; and  it  says — 

nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

If  a  man  is  forced  to  join  a  union,  in 
order  to  obtain  or  retain  emplosonent, 
certainly  that  action,  being  one  of  com- 
pulsion, without  the  process  of  law,  vio- 
lates that  part  of  the  fifth  amendment. 
Likewise,  if  a  man  were  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  membership  in  a  union, 
that  action  would  be  a  similar  violation 
of  this  amendment. 

Quite  similar  language  is  contained  in 
the  14th  amendment,  which  says  in  part: 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proe- 
ess  of  law. 

Thus,  we  see  in  amendments  5  and  14 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Constitution  to 
protect  any  right  bearing  upon  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property;  and,  certainly,  volun- 
tary unionism  is  fimdamental  to  these 
rights. 

There  is  another  amendment,  not  often 
referred  to  by  students  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  generally  known  by  the  Amer- 
ican public,  but  which  contains  what  Is, 
to  me,  one  of  the  basic  statements  about 
our  rights. 

The  ninth  amendment  says: 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 
of  certain  rights  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Thus.   Mr.    President,   stxne   of   our 

rights,  like  the  right  to  stand  up  or  sit 
down,  the  right  to  walk,  or  the  right  not 
to  walk,  are  not  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution. And,  I  may  add,  the  right  to 
work  is  not  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution,  either;  but  certainly  it 
is  spelled  out  in  the  amendments  to 
which  I  liave  referred. 

The  ninth  amendment  is  a  broad 
statement  of  the  protection  and  extent 
of  these  rights.  It  recognizes  that  all 
of  the  rights  of  men  are  protected.  It 
recognizes  that  the  individual,  not  the 
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State  or  the  Federal  Government,  Is  the 
source  and  basis  of  our  social  compact. 
It  further  recognizes  that  sovereignty 
rests  with  the  individual.  The  right  to 
voluntary  membership  in  a  tmlon  is  a 
right  which  must  be  protected  if  the  very 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  to  be  maintained  in  this 
land  of  ours. 

Near  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  I 
stated  that  there  are  two  aspects  to  vol- 
untary unionism — one  being  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  which  we  have  just  dis- 
cussed, and  the  second  being  the  right 
of  association. 

In  taking  up  this  aspect  of  my  discus- 
sion, we  should  again  turn  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  should  see  what  the  Arst 
amendment  has  to  say  about  the  freedom 
of  association.    It  says: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establlsb,ment  of  religion. 

Then  It  states,  "nor  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble." 

Again,  we  get  back  to  the  freedom  of 
the  individual,  for  this  right  springs 
from  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  or- 
der his  life  as  he  sees  fit,  to  choose  where 
he  will  work,  to  choose  his  church,  his 
political  party,  his  lodge,  his  union,  if  he 
desires  to  afiBliate  with  any  of  these. 

No  law  in  the  United  States  should 
compel  a  man  to  join  any  organization  or 
group;  neither  should  a  man  be  denied 
the  right  to  join  any  group  whose  pur- 
poses are  lawful.  Some  men  want  to 
belong  to  unions;  some  do  not.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  But  some  union  leaders 
want  the  right  of  assembly  destroyed  by 
the  extension  of  compulsory  luiionism 
Into  the  States  where  that  right  is  now 
protected.  These  people  may  not  want 
to  belong,  because  they  do  not  like  some 
of  the  leaders.  They  may  not  want  to 
belong,  because  they  do  not  like  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  reasons  that 
would  make  a  man  hesitate  to  join  any 
organization,  just  as  there  are  many 
compelling  reasons  which  make  men 
want  to  associate  with  others,  in  the  pur- 
suance of  a  common  objective. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
there  exists  here  in  America,  the  land  of 
the  free,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  to  force  a  man  to  join  a  union 
in  order  to  gain  and  retain  employment. 
-There  are  successful  unions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  countries 
that  are  far  more  unionized  than  is  the 
United  States.  Many  western  European 
countries  prohibit  by  law  compulsory 
unionism.  This  policy  is  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  fundamental  right,  which 
they  recognize,  of  freedom  of  association 
cannot  exist  independently  of  the  equally 
fundamental  right  of  the  freedom  not  to 
associate. 

In  fact,  in  these  coimtries — and  I  men- 
tion Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Austria 
as  examples — the  highest  courts  take  the 
position  that  the  right  to  associate  and 
the  right  not  to  associate  constitute  a 
single  inseparable  right. 

The  most  highly  unionized  group  of 
countries  in  the  world,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  prohibit  by  law  compulsory 
unionism.  It  Is  not  allowed.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  that.  In  these  countries  the  per- 
centage of  the  working  people  belonging 
to  unions  is  greater  than  that  in  any 
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other  countries  in  the  world.  Compul- 
sory unionism  is  abhorred. 

Leaders  across  the  world  recognize 
that  compulsion  contains  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.  But,  allow  a  man  the 
freedom  to  join  or  not  to  jopi,  when  a 
man  does  become  a  union  ihember  by 
exercising  his  free  right  of  fietermina- 
tion.  he  becomes  a  good  union  member 
and  an  asset  to  his  organiz£4,ion  and  a 
person  who  will,  in  a  demo<jratic  way, 
police  the  activities  of  the  union,  and, 
thereby,  prevent  the  type  of  activity  that 
we  have  seen  unfolded  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Senate  Office  building  in 
this  past  year. 

I  cannot  help  but  commenfc  again  on 
the  fact  that  organizations  injthis  coun- 
try are  not  policed  from  the  top  down; 
they  are  policed  from  the  bottom  up. 
I  cite  the  Veterans  of  Foreigr  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  the  chamb(  rs  of  com- 
merce, our  associations  of  trade  and 
professional  people.  They  ar  e  not  com- 
pulsory organizations.  They  are  organ- 
izations which  are  kept  on  th  >  right  and 
the  good  path  by  the  interes  of  volun- 
tary members.  I 

It  may  be  that  In  this  cointry  some 
union  leaders  are  afraid  of  [free  men's 
choices.  Perhaps  they  do  not  recognize 
that  free  men  know  the  n«d  and  the 
value  of  unions:  That  free  m  in  will  join 
unions  when  the  unions  shou  free  men 
that  they  are  better  off  b<  longing  to 
them  than  not  belonging  to  t  lem.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  recognize  t  lat  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  coercion,  t  tat  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  to  be  told  ^  rhat  to  do. 
or  when  to  do  it,  or  to  have  t )  pay  for  a 
right  to  do  it.  Perhaps  th  ly  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  mani^  members 
of  their  unions  and  many  pec  pie  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  unions  do  i  lot  like  the 
way  that  their  unions  have  violated  the 
desires  of  minority  groups  ex  their  or- 
ganization. T 

The  thoughts  that  I  hava  expressed 
on  the  dangers  of  compulsion  in  the 
union  movement  are  not  new.  In  fact, 
in  1924.  Samuel  Gompers,  ]n  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  said  in  his  final  presifential  ad- 
dress : 
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Where  we  have  blundered 
force  a  policy  or  a  decision,  even 
and  right,  we  have  Impeded, 
rupted,  the  realization  of  our 

No  lasting  gain  has  ever  com^  \ 
pulsion.     If  we  seek  to  force, 
apart  that  which,  united,  is 

As  I  review  the  events  of  mj 
contact  with  the  labor 
survey  the  problems  of  today 
opportunities  of  the  future,  I 
to  you,  men  and  women  of 
labor  movement,  do  not  reject 
stone  upon  which  labor's  structiire 
built — but    base    your    all    upoi 
principles  and  illumine  your 
by  consecrated  devotion  to  thdt 
all  purposes — human  well-being 
est.  widest,  deepest  sense. 

We  have  tried  and  proved 
in  economic,  political,  social, 
tional  relations.     They  have 
not  found  wanting.     Where  w( 
other  ways,  we  have  failed 

I  quote  from  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Industrial  Relations,  by  J. 
Henry  Richardson,  who  sayi: 

Union  leaders  may  be  less  ccnslderate  of 
their  members'  interests  if  work  rs  no  longer 
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of  electricity, 
sformed  into 
jped  with  rub- 
Ll  cord.  When 
this  cord,  it 


have  the  safeguard  of  leavix  g  the  union  and 
Btlll  be  able  to  find  work. 

My  colleagues.  If  wha|t  I  have  Just 
stated  about  the  moral :  and  constitu- 
tional basis  of  voluntary  unionism  be 
true,  then  how  did  the  proviso  to  section 
8  (a)  (3)  of  the  NLRA — the  tmion  shop, 
compulsory  provision — evpr  become  part 
of  the  law  of  this  land? 

I  shall  tell  the  Senate  hbw  It  crept  into 
the  law,  and  if  I  may,  I  should  also  like 
to  refresh  some  of  my  colleagues  on  basic 
physics.  In  my  State  of  Arizona,  men  for 
over  a  himdred  years  hai'e  toiled  to  re- 
move copper  from  the  earth.  They  re- 
moved the  copper  In  order  to  sell  It  so 
as  to  support  themselves  ind  their  f  ami- 
Ues,  and  one  of  the  thingjs  that  has  cre- 
ated the  great  demand  fbr  copper  is  its 
excellence  as  a  conductoj 
Copper  is  smelted  and  tr^ 
wire,  the  wire  is  then  wra 
ber  and  used  for  electricl 
electricity  is  induced  Int 
unfailingly  obeys  a  basic! law  of  physics 
by  following  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
the  copE>er  wire.  Rubber  offers  great  re- 
sistance to  electricity,  biit  copper  does 
not.  This  physical  ph?nomenon  has 
been  the  source  of  many  of  our  present- 
day  conveniences  ami  laborsaving 
devices. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  may  be  won- 
dering just  what  copper  wire  has  to  do 
with  Federal  labor  laws,  so  allow  me  to 
explain. 

During  the  thirties,  thi  tre  was  a  labor 
surplus,  and  allegedly  certain  employers 
took  advantage  of  this  fact  to  lower 
wages,  and,  as  is  so  often  stated,  "bust 
unions."  I  do  not  condone  this  action, 
but  merely  state  it  as  a^  allegation. 

Labor  leaders,  to  meet  the  challenge, 
asked  the  Congress  for  legislation  which 
would  encourage  trade  unionism.  Con- 
gress responded  with  the  Norris-La 
Guardia  Act  in  1932,  th»  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  in  1933.  the  Wag- 
ner Act  In  1935,  and  the  NLRA.  as 
amended.  In  1947. 

I  do  not  want  to  take 
this  body  by  a  complete!  recital  of  the 
legislative  histories  of  thetse  measures.  I 
will  ask.  however,  that  iiaterial  that  I 
have  had  prepared  on  this  subject  be 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Suffice  it  to  say  that  compulsory 
unionism  was  not  Federal  policy  in  the 
Norris-La  Guardia  Act  ot  the  NRA,  but 
came  on  the  scene  with  trie  Wagner  Act 
In  1935.  Not  only  wis  compulsory 
imionism  not  Federal  policy  in  the  pe- 
riod from  1932-35.  it  \ras  specifically 
prohibited,  as  is  shown  ty  an  examina- 
tion of  section  2  of  the  Nojris-La  Guardia 
Act  and  section  7  (a)  qf  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  Wagntr  Act  reads  as 
follows:  I 

In  the  interpretation  of  this  act  and  In 
determining  the  jurisdlctlo^i  and  authority 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  such 
Jurisdiction  and  authority!  are  herein  de- 
fined and  limited,  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  declared  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions— the  individual  unorganized  worker  is 
commonly  helpless  to  exercise  actual  liberty 
of  contract  and  to  proteclj  his  freedom  to 
labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain  acceptable 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  where- 
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fore,  though  he  Shotad  be  free  to  decline  to 
associate  with  his  fellows,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  have  fuU  freedom  of  association, 
self -organization,  and  designation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  choosing,  to  negotiate 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  employment, 
and  that  he  shall  be  free  from  the  interfer- 
ence, restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of 
labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation  of 
such  representatives  or  in  self-organization 
or  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection;  therefore,  the  following 
definitions  of.  and  limitations  upon,  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  authority  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  enacted. 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  NLRA  reads  as 
follows: 

Every  code  of  fair  competition,  agreement, 
and  license  approved,  prescribed,  or  Issued 
under  this  title  shall  contain  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  That  employees  shall  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  shall  be  free  from  the  Interference, 
restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of  la)x>r, 
or  their  agent*,  In  the  designation  of  such 
representatives  or  in  self -organization  or  in 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  pmpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
till  or  protection;  (2)  that  no  employee 
and  no  one  seeking  employment  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment  to  Join 
any  company  union  or  to  refrain  from  Join- 
ing, organizing,  or  assisting  a  labor  organiza- 
tion of  his  own  choosing;  and  (3)  that  em- 
ployers shall  comply  with  the  maximum 
hours  of  lalx>r.  minimum  rates  of  pay.  and 
other  conditions  of  employment,  approved  or 
prescribed  by  the  Prealdent. 

In  spite  of  these  precedents.  Congress, 
In  1935.  obeyed  the  basic  law  of  physics, 
only  in  human  terms.  The  Congress, 
like  electricity,  followed  the  path  of  least 
resistance  when  it  adopted  the  closed 
and  union  shop  provisions  in  the  Wagner 
Act. 

Labor  leaders  had  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  about  union  security,  imion  busting, 
yellow  dog  contract,  and  the  Congress,  to 
satisfy  them,  actually  stripp>ed  American 
workers  of  a  basic  freedom.  I  say  that 
Congress  followed  the  path  of  least 
resistance  because  the  individual  who 
was  losing  his  freedoms  was  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  consulted  or  even 
considered  when  the  legislation  was  be- 
ing considered. 

What  possible  rationale  could  Con- 
gress have  applied  in  arriving  at  this 
drastic  conclusion?  Gentleman,  the 
answer  is  expediency.  Expediency  has 
been  the  salve  to  soothe  tortured  con- 
sciences m  all  too  many  cases,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  Congress  badly  needed 
salving  after  the  passage  of  the  Wagner 
Act. 

I  cannot.  In  honesty,  say  that  Con- 
gress did  not  hear  some  wonderful  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  compulsory  unionism. 
TTiese  arguments — like  fool's  gold — seem 
good  and  honest  at  first  glance,  as  Sena- 
tors shall  see  when  I  discuss  them. 
There  is  only  one  drawback,  one  Achilles' 
heel,  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  Americans,  free 
children  of  God,  and  the  inheritors  of 
more  freedom  than  has  ever  been  previ- 
ously enjoyed.  As  Americans,  we  can 
strip  from  the  compulsory  imlonlsm 
question  all  the  verbiage,  the  window 
dressing,  the  rationalizations,  and  ex- 
amine the  issue  as  It  really  Is:  a  denial 
of  freedom  which  Is  the  direct  result  of 


Congress  following  the  copper  wire,  the 
path  of  least  resistance,  all  in  the  name 
of  expediency. 

I  think  It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
arguments  In  behalf  of  compulsory  un- 
ionism and  against  volimtary  unionism 
break  down  into  four  classes:  Motiva- 
tion, union  security,  free  rider,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract— the  Case  for  Right-To-Work 
Laws,  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Keller,  C.  S.  C. 

These  argiunents,  briefly,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  motivation  argument  states 
that  only  union  haters  and  union  busters 
favor  voluntary  unionism,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  right  to  work,  and  that  they  are  mo- 
tivated only  by  a  desire  to  destroy 
unloB^  This  is  argued  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  right-to-work  laws,  such 
as  in  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  were 
voted  on  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  State 
and  were  adopted  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. 

Second,  union  security  Is  ad^'&nced  as 
sufficient  reason  for  compulsory  union - 
Ism.  In  other  words,  imions  are  good, 
the  right  to  work  weakens  unions,  ergo, 
right-to-work  laws  are  bad.  This  argu- 
ment has  many  devotees  in  spite  of  the 
proven  fact  that  unions,  voluntary  vm- 
ions.  have  increased  membership  at  a 
greater  rate  in  right-to -work  States 
than  in  non-right-to-work  States,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  argument  is  a 
restatement  of  the  old  end  theory  which 
we  all  studied — and  renounced — in 
freshman  philosophy;  that  is.  a  good  end 
Justifies  any  means. 

Third,  the  free  rider  argument  Is  based. 
supposedly,  on  the  equitable  theory  that 
everyone  should  pay  his  own  way.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that,  basically, 
this  is  a  good  abstract  principle,  but  the 
difficulty  arises  in  the  fact  that  unions 
participate  in  many  activities  outside  the 
sphere  of  collective  bargaining,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  for  a  imion  member  to  ap- 
preciate that  what  is  done,  ostensibly  In 
his  behalf,  certainly  with  his  own  money, 
is,  in  fact,  good  for  him.  Mr.  President, 
how  often  have  we  all  heard  union  lead- 
ers make  the  statement.  "We  have  to 
provide  services  for  scabs  because  we  are 
the  exclusive  representatives  of  all  the 
employees,  union  and  nonunion  alike"? 
There  is  no  question  about  the  exclusive 
representative  status  of  present-day  la- 
bor unions,  but  this  did  not  become  the 
law  by  happenstance.  When  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  was  being  con- 
sidered, the  union  leaders  fought,  and 
fought  hard,  for  exclusive  bargaining 
rights  on  the  grovmd  that.  If  they  did 
not  bargain  for  nonunion  workers,  the 
employer  might  use  favoritism  toward 
the  unorganized  workers  as  a  means  of 
weakening  unions.  So.  in  effect,  exclu- 
sive tmrgainlng  is  not  In  any  sense  a  mill- 
stone around  the  necks  of  our  union 
leaders.  In  fact,  the  so-called  free  riders 
could  better  be  termed  forced  riders  be- 
cause by  the  terms  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  they  lost  their  right  to  bar- 
gain individually  and  are  forced  to  accept 
the  services  of  the  union.  I  can  guaran- 
tee one  thing,  Mr.  President.  There  Is 
not  a  tmion  leader  in  this  cotintry  who 
would  be  willmg  to  give  up  the  great 
burden  of  servicing  nonunion  workers. 


In  spfte  of  these  obvious  inconsisten- 
cies, the  free  rider  Is  probably  the  most 
persuasive  of  the  fliniisy  arguments  ad- 
vanced In  behalf  of  compulsory  unionism 
and  has  probably  salved  more  Congres- 
sional consciences  than  any  other  balm. 

Fourth,  economic  progress  and  free- 
d(Mn  of  contract  is  the  last  and  weakest 
argument  which  has  been  used  to  cloud 
this  particular  issue.  This  argimient 
suggests  that,  because  of  our  advanced 
production  methods  and  ways  of  doing 
business,  we  need  advanced  laws  on  col- 
lective bargaining,  specifically,  compul. 
sory  union  membership.  Further,  It  is 
said  that  the  freedom  of  contract  which 
came  to  us  by  way  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  carries  with  It  the  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract  calling  for  a  imion 
shop.  This  apparently  logical  supposi- 
tion has  often  been  denoimced  by  State 
courts  because  the  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  entails,  conversely,  the  right  not 
to  contract,  or.  in  other  words,  the  right 
not  to  join  the  contracting  unit — in  this 
case,  a  labor  or  trade  organization.  Un- 
der absolute  freed(Hn  of  contract,  if  the 
employer  is  stronger  than  the  union,  the 
worker  can  be  forced  to  abstam  from 
union  membership;  If  the  union  is 
strcmger  than  the  employer,  the  worker 
can  be  forced  to  Join  a  union.  Federal 
anti-yellow-dog  legislation  protects  the 
worker  from  the  employer;  Federal  legis- 
lation should  equally  protect  him  from 
the  union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  heard  well- 
informed,  even  brilliant,  men,  say,  "Sure, 
the  right  to  work  is  probably  a  good 
thing,  but  think  of  the  problems  and 
confusion  that  would  arise  if  employers 
had  to  deal  with  splinter  groups."  That 
is  precisely  the  uninformed  attitude 
demonstrated  by  the  Senate  when  it 
adopted  the  compulsory  proviso  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the 
first  place,  the  splinter-group-confusion 
argnment  is  invalid  because,  before  any 
union  can  enter  into  a  tuii(ni-shop  con- 
tract, imder  the  terms  of  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  that  union  must  first  be 
certified  as  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agent  for  the  employees  of  that  plant. 
In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  sup- 
position were  vaUd.  Is  that  sufficient  rea- 
son to  deprive  an  American  citizen  of  a 
God -given  right? 

The  final  determination  as  to  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  compulsory 
unionism  must  be  based  on  a  moral  deci- 
sion. Is  it  morally  right  to  require 
Americans  to  join  anything — church, 
fraternal  order,  civic  group,  or  a  labor 
imion?  I  say  it  is  not.  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  man  or  woman  in 
this  Chamber  that  can  coldly  analyse 
the  question  and  come  up  with  a  differ- 
ent answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  point  out  an 
example.  Let  us  say,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  man  who  abhors  the  actians 
of  a  Dave  Beck  in  a  labor  union.  That 
man  does  not  like  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  does  not  want  to  associate  with  that 
kind  of  man.  However,  the  only  th^ 
he  knows  how  to  do  is  to  drive  a  trudc, 
so  he  has  to  belong  to  the  group  and  he 
has  to  associate  with  the  likes  of  Dave 
Be^  In  order  to  earn  his  livelihood.  Cer- 
tainly the  writers  of  our  basic  docu- 
ments never  had  that  situation  in  mind. 
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I  might  suggest  that  there  are  iinion 
members  who  are  members  of  a  xmion 
which  was  formerly  controlled  by  Com- 
munists— fortunately,  no  longer  so  con- 
trolled— and  during  that  time,  even 
though  these  men  were  good,  God-fear- 
ing, patriotic  Americans  they  had  to  be- 
long to  the  Communist-dominated  union 
in  order  to  follow  their  trade. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may  now 
be  saying  to  themselves,  "Why,  I  thought 
trade  unionism  was  a  good  thing  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  Government."  Voluntary  trade 
unionism  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be 
encouraged.  This  spirit  has  pervaded  all 
of  the  labor  laws  of  this  country  for  the 
past  25  years  and,  I  trust,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  guide  for  labor  legis- 
lation for  all  time.  It  is  only  when  we 
Interject  compulsion  into  the  picture 
that  we  begin  to  infringe  on  a  great 
right,  a  great  freedom — the  right  of  an 
American  to  associate  or  not  to  associate 
as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  President,  compulsion  is,  to  me,  a 
bad  word,  because  I,  like  all  Americans, 
object  to  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  do 
any  particular  thing.  Many  years  ago, 
the  old  saw  ran.  "The  only  sure  thing 
is  death  and  taxes."  Today,  we  could 
amplify  on  this  statement  by  saying. 
"The  only  sure  thing  is  death,  taxes, 
and  union  dues." 

Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  state  with  accuracy  that  American 
labor  unions  were  all  absolutely  pure, 
that  fact  would  not  alter  the  moral  ques- 
tion I  have  raised.  But  when  we  all 
know  that  labor  unions  are  not  all  pure, 
it  only  intensifies  the  need  for  hasty 
action  by  this  body  to  cancel  this  un- 
fortunate mistake. 

Mr.  President,  previously  in  my  talk, 
I  mentioned  four  distinct  arguments 
that  were  generally  advanced  in  favor 
of  compulsory  unionism.  Let  me  add  a 
fifth; — hybrid — argiunent  that  is  given  a 
great  deal  of  lipservice.  This  argument 
could  be  classified  as  the  "voluntary 
association"  argument,  although,  actu- 
ally, it  is  a  corollary  of  the  so-called 
economic  progress  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract argument. 

The  Congress,  on  many  occasions,  has 
looked  into  labor-management  relations, 
and  generally  has  queried  labor  leaders 
about  possible  legislative  remedies  to 
apparent  ills  in  the  relationship  between 
a  union  and  its  workers.  Many  labor 
leaders,  although  admitting  that  there 
are  ills,  immediately  respond  that  the 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  workings  of  a  labor 
imion  because  it  is  a  voluntai-y  associa- 
tion. Mr.  President,  if  unions  were,  in 
fact,  voluntary,  this  argument  might 
carry  some  weight,  but  it  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  studied  this  subject 
that  there  is  nothing  voluntary  about 
the  union  shop. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  review  some 

testimony  taken  by  a  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  testi- 
mony, taken  on  June  4,  1949,  will  aptly 
illustrate  the  voluntary  association 
argument  as  it  is  practiced.  The  House 
subcommittee,  at  that  time,  was  looking 
into  the  peculiar  financial  transactions 
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and  Assistants  Union,  and  jbhe  witness 
was  Mr.  George  Logan  Goog^  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  organization: 

Mr.  Kknnzot.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kennedy 
a  question. 

Mr.  KxNNEDT.  I  was  wonderlnb 
If  you  could  suggest  any  laws 
future  could  prevent  what 
case  of  Mr.  Berry.     [Former 
union    who    was    alleged    to 
union    to    suit    his    own 
rather    than     those     of    the 
What  laws  would  you  suggest 
have  stopped  Mr.  Berry's  action 

Mr.     GooGE.  Frankly, 
answer  to  that  Is  that  any 
a  voluntary  organization.  If  he 
plete   confidence  of   the 
Jorlty  of  the  people  within  that 
through  the  years — I  think 
written  by  Congress  a  man,  if 
could    find    a   loophole    to   do 
what  he  wanted  to  do  as  long 
support     of     the     overwhelming 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  how 
a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
ever  he  wanted  to,  provided  he 
majority    of    the    membership 
whatever  action  he  took. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  In  other 
no   way   that   we    in   Congress 
any  laws  that  would  prevent 
Berry  did  in  your  union?    It 

Mr.  GooGE.  Of  course,  you 
law  compelling  conventions 
do  not   know   how   you   are 
that  law.  and  I  do  not  know 
body,  probably  after  the  law 
taking  George  Berry,  but  som( 
of   international   officers,  mlgh ; 
to  get  around  that  law  If 
was  to  the  best  Interests  of 
ion  at  the  specific  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Then  the  on 
to  protect  the  members  of  th( : 
write  a  compulsory  open  shop, 
only  way  in  which  you  would 
could  protect  the  rights  of 
the  union? 

Mr.  GooGE.  I  do  not  think 
of  Congress.    1  do  not  think  it 
of   Congress   to   regulate 
tlons.     I    think    it    la    the 
membership  of  those 
late  themselves.     Do  you 
of  view  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.    But  do 
that    becavise    of    the    great 
unions  play  in  the  public 
function  of  Congress  to  be 
their  leadership  and  the 
they  are  going? 

Mr.  GooGE.  No  more  than 
vate  organization. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are 
direction  that  the  corporation! 
ample.    Do  you  not  think  tha 
be  concerned  with  the  directiofi 
take? 
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president  of  a  union  woild,  at  one 
point,  admit  that  democraiic  processes 
were  nonexistent  in  his  uniftn,  and  then 
state  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  reg- 
ulate a  voluntary  associatio  i? 

I  would,  at  this  point,  ike  to  con- 
gratulate    the     junior     Seiator     from 

Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenni  dy]  on  his 
question.  \ 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  inake  it  am- 
ply clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  colloquy 
which  was  engaged  in  byl  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KenneHy],  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  do  not  mean  t)  imply  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachu;  etts  now  en- 


dorses the  bill  I  have  presented  to  the 
Congress,  although  I  wfch  that  he  did. 


and  I  pray  that  time 


ment  will  cause  him  t<i  do  so 


Mr.  President,  I  quote 
which  I  refer: 
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the  rights  of  a  minority  in  the  union? 

Mr.  President,  there  iire  several  bills 
pending  before  this  bo^y  which  would 
supposedly  insure  demo<tratic  process  in 
union  affairs.  I  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  discount  the  p>ossible  beneficial  effects 
of  such  legislation,  butjl  would  like  to 
emphasize  that,  in  my  pplnion.  so  long 
as  compulsion  is  a  part  bf  American  Ju- 
risprudence, democratic  processes  can- 
not be  insured  by  any  pidce  of  legislation. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  me  again 
refer  to  the  testimony  elicited  by  the 
specfal  House  subcommittee.  The  wit- 
ness was  the  then  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants Union,  and  the  examiner  was  the 
now  jvmior  Senator  froi 

Mr.  Kxnncdy.  If  there 
would  Mr.  Berry  have  r 
vote?  Was  his  popularity  strong  at  this 
time,  or  toward  the  eni  of  his  regime, 
wouldn't  he  have  gotten  »  majority  of  the 
votes  in  a  free  election? 

Mr.  Dx  L*  Rosa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennzoy.  He  woul  1  have?  He  was 
that  well  liked  by  the  maj(  irlty? 

Mr.  E>x  La  Rosa.  He  waa  weU  liked. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  there  1$  really  no  method 
as  long  as  that  man  is  popular  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  whereby  a  minority 
who  recognizes  his  weaknfss  can  get  rid  of 
him,  is  there? 


Massachusetts : 

ad  been  a  vote, 
ived  the  majority 


the  bill  which  I 
body. 


Mr,  President.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  conclusion  e^^ressed  at  that 
time  by  the  junior  Senaltor  from  Massa- 
chusetts. This  Congress  can  pass  bills 
from  now  until  doomsday  and  there  will 
still  be  abuses  of  minority  groups  in  la- 
bor unions.  The  only  way  that  the  Con- 
gress can  effectively  protect  these  mi- 
nority interests  is  by  giving  a  man  the 
option  to  withdraw  fron  his  union  with- 
out economic  detriment,  and  that  is  all 
that  I  have  proposed  in 
have  introduced  in  this 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  late  1760's 
and  early  1770's.  a  phf-ase  was  gener- 
ated which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
fruition  of  JLhe  Revolution.  That  phrase 
was,  "Taxation  without 'representation." 
Taxes,  even  with  representation,  can 
often  be  discouraging — and  I  might  say 
they  are  at  the  present  ime — and,  with- 
out representation,  they  would  be  ap- 
palling. I  know  that  th  ere  is  not  a  per- 
son in  this  room  that  wc  uld  countenance 
for  one  moment  a  situation  where  Amer- 
icans were  being  taxed  with  nothing  to 
say  about  how  their  t&xes  were  to  be 
levied  and  spent.    Nevertheless,  that  is 

the  situation  in  whichl  the  individual 
union  member  may  •wjell  find  himself 
today  when  he  is  forced  to  belong  to  a 
union  and  then  see  his  4ues  money  sjpent 
on  causes  in  which  he 
interest;  in  fact,  which 
ally  oppose. 

I  have  often  heard  a  cbmpulsory  union 
advocate  argue  that  he  paid  school  taxes 
even  though  he  had  no  children,  so  why 
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should  a  scab  participate  In  union-se- 
cured benefits  unless  he  paid  his  dues — 
or  could  we  say,  his  tax? 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  labor 
unions  are  not  governments  and  cannot 
require  taxes  to  be  paid.  But,  actually, 
have  we  not  in  Congress  elevated  the 
unions  and  granted  them,  in  part,  the 
prerogatives  of  a  governmental  subdivi- 
sion? We  tell  a  man  to  join  a  union  if 
he  wants  to  work  and  pay  dues  to  join 
the  union.  This  Is  nothing  more  than 
a  tax.  a  cost  of  doing  business,  and  I 
say  that  the  Congress  has  not  the  right 
to  force  free  Americans  into  this  eco- 
nomic cul-de-sac.  Apropos  of  the  gov- 
ernmental character  of  labor  unions,  let 
me  quote  from  a  story  in  Labor's  Daily 
of  October  19. 1957.  in  which  Walter  Reu- 
ther  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  union  is  the  people's  government  in 
the  factory. 

There  is  not  a  person  present  who  does 
not  know  that  labor  unions  today  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  old  concept  that 
they  are  collective-bargaining  agents. 
They  enter  Into  politics,  they  own  prop- 
erty— in  Washington,  banks  and  office 
buildings — they  support  organizations 
espousing  a  variety  of  causes,  and  if  it 
is  morally  wrong,  per  se.  to  force  a  man 
to  jom  a  union,  think  how  much  worse 
it  is  for  a  man  to  be  forced  to  join  a 
union,  pay  his  dues,  and  then  see  that 
dues  money  spent  for  purposes  that  are 
personally  repugnant  to  him. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  new  concept 
of  the  scope  of  union  activity,  let  me  cite 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  UAW-CIO 
on  September  22.  1957.  Walter  Reuther. 
president  of  the  UAW-CIO.  in  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  a  UAW  choral 
group,  made  this  statement: 

In  the  early  beginnings  of  the  UAW  It  la 
easily  understandable  that  our  major  efforts 
had  to  deal  with  basic  economic  and  col- 
lective bargaining  problems.  As  we  move 
forward,  technological  improvements  and 
other  developments  make  it  easier  for  work- 
ers to  satisfy  the  material  needs  of  the  outer 
man.  and  tlirough  their  union  can  devote 
more  time  to  the  job  of  satisfying  the  im- 
portant culttmtl  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
inner  man.  This  choral  group  is  one  of  the 
first  of  many  more  such  activities  that  we 
beUeve  the  union  can  and  should  engage  in. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  use  of 
this  example  that  there  is  anything  in- 
trinsically wrong  with  choral  singing; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  impugn  Mr.  Reuther's 
motives  in  forming  such  a  group.  I 
merely  point  this  out  to  show  that  col- 
lective bargaining  is  becoming  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part  of  the  operations  of  our 
present-day  unions  and.  although  many 
union  members  will  do  doubt  participate 
in  and  enjoy  this  choral  group,  I  do  not 
think  that  a  person  should  be  forced  to 
join  an  organization  and  then  see  his 
dues  money  spent  on  such  activities. 

Would  any  of  us  care  to  join  an  or- 
ganization, pay  his  hard-earned  money 
in  dues,  and  see  that  money  go  to  defeat 
the  political  candidates  of  his  choice? 
Further,  would  we  like  to  be  forced  to 
join  a  union  if  that  union,  like  some 
today,  were  led  by  devoted  Socialists  and 
had  as  officers  admitted  ex -Communists 
and  fellow  travelers?  I  dislike  to  think 
that  I  might  ever  be  forced  into  that 

position,  and  I  also  do  not  like  to  think 


that  the  Congress  would  knowingly 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  while  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  are  being 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  union  leaders 
whose  major  interests  are  political  self- 
aggrandizement  and  personal  power. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  be  indulged 
for  a  moment  more,  let  me  read  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was 
submitted  in  1947  when  the  NLRA  was 
being  discussed.  That  committee  rec- 
ommended complete  prohibition  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  and  gave  its  reason- 
ing as  follows: 

For  the  last  14  years,  as  a  rerult  of  labor 
laws  ill-conceived  and  disastrously  exe- 
cuted, the  American  workingman  has  been 
deprived  of  his  dignity  as  an  individual.  He 
haa  been  cajoled,  coerced.  Intimidated,  and 
on  many  occasions  beaten  up,  in  the  name 
of  the  splendid  alms  set  forth  in  Section  1 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  His 
whole  economic  life  has  been  subject  to  the 
domination  and  control  of  unregulated 
mcnopolista.  He  has.  on  many  occasions, 
had  to  pay  them  tribute  to  get  a  job.  He 
has  been  forced  Into  labor  organizations 
against  hte  will.  At  other  times,  when  he 
has  desired  to  Join  a  particular  labor  organi- 
zation, he  has  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
and  forced  to  join  another  one.  He  has 
been  compelled  to  contribute  to  causes  and 
candidates  for  public  office  to  which  he  was 
opposed.  He  has  been  prohibited  from  ex- 
pressing his  own  mind  on  public  issues. 
He  has  been  denied  any  voice  In  arranging 
the  terms  of  his  own  employment.  He  has 
frequenUy,  against  his  will,  been  called  out 
on  strikes  which  have  resulted  In  wage  losses 
representing  years  of  his  savings.  In  many 
cases,  his  economic  life  has  been  ruled  by 
Communists  and  other  subversive  Influences. 
In  short,  his  mind,  his  soxU  and  his  very 
life  have  been  subject  to  a  tyranny  more 
despotic  than  one  coxild  tblnk  possible  In  a 
free  country. 

This  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives saw,  recognized,  and  properly 
disposed  of  the  moral  issue  which  I  have 
raised  today.  The  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  were  blinded 
and  intimidated,  and  now.  eleven  years 
later.  I  am  here  asking  Senators  to  purge 
themselves  and  this  body  by  breathing 
life  and  meaning  mto  the  words  "The 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
been  bilked  and  has  thereby  done  a  great 
disservice  to  freedom-loving  Americans. 
Prom  time  immemorial,  the  highest  duty 
of  a  citizen  of  our  country  has  been  to 
defend  it  in  time  of  war.  Yet  this  duty 
is  tempered  by  a  law  which  permits  one 
whose  beliefs  transcend  this  obligation 
to  abstain  from  fighting  when  the  duty 
conflicts  with  his  faith.  In  the  case 
of  union  membership,  when  the  same 
conflict  exists,  a  man  must  lose  his  job 
if  he  does  not  relinquish  this  belief.  So, 
in  effect,  we  have  placed  union  member- 
ship in  a  category  superior  to  that  of 
man's  highest  duty  of  citizenship. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  you  wiU  examine  the  moral  issue 
and  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  term,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  siren  call  of  expedi- 
ency, then  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
resolving,  once  and  for  all,  that  Ameri- 
cans, so  long  as  there  is  a  Congress  and 
a    Constitution,    will    never    again    be 

forced  to  Join  any  organization  before 


being  allowed  to  earn  bread  for  his 
family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  a  legislative  history  of 
the  Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  the  NLRA,  and  the  NLRA, 
as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoait. 
as  follows : 

Tbx  SicNincAitcs  or  trx  Nouis-La  Gvaiou 
Act  in  CoNNacnoN  WrrH  CoicptrLsosT 
Unionism 

In  1932  Congress  enacted  the  Morris-La 
Ouardla  Act  which  n^nrrong  other  things 
clearly  made  yellow-dog  contracts  iinen- 
forceable  In  any  Federal  court.  But  what  , 
is  rarely  mentioned  is  that  this  same  statuts 
clearly  indicated  the  same  poUcy  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  or  agreements  requiring 
union  membership  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ploymeat.  Th»  relevant  provlaions  of  the 
Norris-Ldi  Ouardla  Act  deononstratlng  this 
read  as  foUows: 

"8»c.  a.  In  the  Interpretation  of  this  act 
and  in  determining  the  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
as  such  Jurisdiction  and  authority  are  here- 
in defined  and  limited,  the  public  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  decUrsd  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions, •  •  •  the  individual  unorganized 
worker  is  commonly  helpless  to  exercise  ac- 
tual Uberty  of  contract  and  to  protect  his 
freedom  to  labor,  and  thereby  to  obtain 
acceptable  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, wherefore,  though  he  should  be  free 
to  decline  to  associate  with  his  feUows,  It  la 
necessary  that  he  have  fuU  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, self-organization,  and  designation 
of  representatives  of  his  own  choosing,  to 
negotiate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
employment,  and  that  he  shall  be  free  from 
the  Interference,  restraint,  or  coercion  of 
employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the 
designation  of  such  representatives  or  in 
self-organization  or  In  other  concerted  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining or  otber  mutual  aid  or  protection; 
therefore  the  foUowlng  definitions  of,  and 
limitations  upon,  the  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  enacted. 

"Sec.  8.  Any  undertaking  or  promise,  such 
as  is  described  In  this  section,  or  any  other 
undertaking  or  promise  In  confUct  with  the 
policy  declared  In  section  2  of  this  act.  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be 
enforceable  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  not  afford  any  basis  for  the 
granting  of  legal  or  equitable  relief  by  any 
such  court,  including  spedflcally  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"Every  undertaking  or  promise  hereafter 
made,  whether  written  or  oral,  express  or 
Implied,  constituting  or  contained  In  any 
contract  or  agreement  of  hiring  or  employ- 
ment between  any  Individual,  firm,  com- 
pany, association,  or  corporation,  and  any 
employee  or  prospective  employee  of  the 
same,  whereby — 

"(a)  Either  party  to  such  contract  or 
agreement  undertakes  or  promises  not  to 
join,  become,  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
labor  organization  or  of  any  employer  or- 
ganization; or 

"(b)  Either  party  to  such  contract  or 
agreement  undertakes  or  promises  that  he 
win  withdraw  from  an  employment  relation 
in  the  event  that  he  joins,  becomes,  or  re- 
mains a  member  of  any  labor  organization 
or  of  any  emplojrer  organization." 

A  careful  reading  of  sections  3  and  8  of 
the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Act  sets  forth  aboTs 
makes  it  clear  that  the  right  not  to  join  a 
labor  union  is  regarded  under  the  Federal 
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policy  onbodied  In  the  NorrU-La  Guardia. 
Act  as  of  equal  dignity  with  the  right  to 
Join  a  labor  union. 

Although  aectlon  3  flipecllleanT  spellB  omt 
yenow-«log  oostracts  aa  oontFar  j  to  the  pub- 
lic policy  at  tlie  United  States  as  deelared  In 
the  act.  and  specifieaUy  makes  such  con- 
tractB  unenforceable  in  the  Federal  courts, 
the  clear  Implication  Is  tlaat  contracts  re- 
quiring union  membership  as  a  condition  of 
employment  are  also  declared  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
unenforceable  in  the  Federal  court*  ttough 
not  spelled,  out  in  the  same  detail  as  are 
yellow-dog  contracts. 

Thus,  section  2  declares  that  it  is  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  an  Indl- 
yldual  unorganised  worker  should  be  free  to 
decline  to  associate  with  his  fellows.  If  this 
means  an3rthlng  at  all,  it  means  that  a 
worker's  right  to  refuee  orr  to  refrain  from 
Jointng  a  tmion  Is  Pederal  public  policy. 
Section  3  then  provides  that  any  undertak- 
ing or  promise  in  conflict  with  the  policy 
deelared  in  section  2  shall  not  be  enforce- 
able in  any  Federal  eonrt.  This  necessarily 
mearif  ttiat  a  compulsory  union  membership 
contract,  being  In  conflict  with  Federal  pub- 
lie  poliey  as  set  forth  in  section  2  is  unen- 
forceable in  any  Federal  court. 

This  interpretation  apjiears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  report  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Comndttfls  cm.  tlia  blU  which  ktecame  Norris- 
Zja  CHiardia  (S.  Rept.  No.  163  on  S.  935.  72d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Thus  the  report  points 
out  that  the  Federal  public  policy  declared 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  (ultimately  passed 
verbatim)  Is  substantially  the  same  public 
policy  set  forth  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
at  that  time.  The  Railway  Labor  Act,  how- 
ever, prohibited  compulsory  unionism  until 
its  amendment  in  1951  specifically  p>ermitting 
compulsory  union  membership  agreements. 
Therefore,  if  the  public  policy  declared  in 
the  two  statutes  was  the  same  in  1932,  it  is 
clear  that  Norris-La  Ouardla  like  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  prior  to  1051,  makes  compulsory 
unionism  contrary  to  public  policy. 

The  Senate  report  does  not  specifically 
dlsciiss  the  language  in  section  2  stating 
that  the  unorganized  worker  "should  t>e  free 
to  decline  to  associate  with  his  fellows"  and 
all  that  can  be  said  of  thar^  language  is  what 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph  in 
connection  with  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The 
report  does  discuss  in  detail  the  "yellow 
dog"  contract  and  the  deislrability  of  elimi- 
nating it.  but  even  in  this  discuEElon,  the 
report  says  that  "One  of  the  objects  of  this 
legislation  Is  to  outlaw  this  "yellow  dog"  con- 
tract." It  does  not  make  this  the  sole  ob- 
ject, and  does  not  exclude,  as  an  object  of 
the  bill,  the  outlawing  of  compulsory  union 
contracts. 

That  protection  against  compulsory  union- 
ism was  regarded  by  the  Congress  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
bill  is  clearly  shown  in  the  conference  re- 
ports which  eventually  became  law  without 
any  relevant  change. 

Thus  in  Senate  Document  No.  71,  72d  Con- 
gress, Ist  session  (conference  report  on  bill 
H.  R.  5315),  there  is  no  discussion  of  the  bill 
and  the  only  significant  statenxent  is  "that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  amendment,  as  follows": 
(Here  follows  the  en.tire  text  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding sec.  2  and  3  as  eventually  adopted, 
and  nothing  else) . 

Then  in  Hoixse  Report  No.  821.  72d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session  (conference  report  on  H.  R. 
5315),  the  Hofuse  eonfereea  receded  from 
their  disagreement  with  tbe  Senate  bill  and 
agreed  to  the  latter.  The  report  then  pro- 
ceeds section  by  section  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bills  and  to  Indicate  what  was  agreed  to. 
In  dealing  with  section  2,  the  public-policy 
section  of  the  bill,  the  House  ccmference 
report  states: 


"Section  2  of  the  Senate  ame&c|ment  con- 
tains the  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  phrase  'thotigh  he  [thellndlvldtial 
unorganized  worker]  should  be  iree  to  de- 
cline to  associate  with  his  feliews.'  This 
pbramt  is  not  employed  In  the  oirreBpond- 
Ing  provision  in  the  House  bill.  The  con- 
ftrme*  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision." J 

That  la  the  only  reference  to  tie  worker's 
right  not  to  associate  with  his  feBows.  But 
it  is  highly  significant  for  it  desnonstrates 
ocmclUBlvely  that  this  right  was  nbt  ignored; 
that  the  Senate  conferees  insisted  on  its  in- 
dwalon.  and  that  it  was  Includectl  in  the  bill 
as  paaasd.  It  would  tM  either  n41ve  or  dis- 
ingenuous to  hold  that  this  phrase  has 
neither  meaning  nor  significance  Ln  the  face 
of  such  insistence.  And  in  its  context  In 
section  2,  coupled  with  the  Seni  te  report's 
assertion  that  the  policy  In  sec  ;lon  2  was 
the  same  as  that  declared  In  t]  le  Railway 
Labor  Act  at  that  time,  It  is  Irref  rtable  that 
Congress  intended,  and  legtslat  vely  made 
that  intention  plain  in  the  Norrls-JLa  Guardia 
Act,  that  compulsory  union  membership  con- 
tracts were  as  contrary  to  the  legislatively 
declared  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  "yellow  dog"  contracts  and  eqi  lally  unen- 
forceable in  the  Federal  courts. 

Thus,  with  the  adoption  of  he  Norris- 
La  Guardia  Act  in  1932,  compu  sory  union 
membership  contracts  were  regar  led  as  con- 
trary to  the  statutorily  exprei  sed  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  uiienforceable 
in  the  Federal  courts.  | 

The  significance  of  this  will  become  ap- 
parent In  the  succeeding  pages  o:   this  mem- 
orandum dealing  with  compulsoi  y  unioni-sm 
imder  the  Wagner  Act.    Sufficient  t.o  point  out 
briefly  here  that  in  June  1933,  t  le  National 
Indvistrial  Recovery  Act  (sometiiies  referred 
to  as  the  NIRA  or  NRA)  became  law  and  it 
contained  a  provision,  section  7   (a),  which 
guaranteed  employees  the  right  \o  form  and 
Join  unions  and  prohibited  employers  from 
interfering,    restraining,    and    (x  ercing    em- 
ployees in  the  enjoyment  of  t  :ese  rights. 
This  guaranty  was  in  substanc(    similar  to 
the  public  policy  set  forth  in  seel  Ion  2  of  the 
Norrts-La  Guardia  Act  and  in  i  he  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  Indicated  above.     II  was,  there- 
fore,   perfectly    obvious    that    when    section 
7  (a)  of  the  NIRA  was  adopted  the  prevail- 
ing   public    policy    of    the    United    States 
frowned    upon    compulsory    un  onlsm    and 
nothing  In  section  7  (a)  indicate  j  a  contrary 
intention   to  change  public   pO  icy  in   this 
re^>ect.     Hence,  when  section  7  (a),  dtirlng 
its  Ufe  (from  June  1933  untU  toe  NIRA  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  middle  of  1935)  was  also  Construed  to 
illegalize  compulsory  unionism  liy  those  who 
administered  the  act,  suc^h  construction  was 
fully    Justified    by    reason    of    bhe    Norris- 
La  Guardia  and  Railway  Labor  Acts. 

Hence,  when  Senator  WagneS,  and  other 
Menxbers  of  Congress,  during  thi  >.  debates  on 
the  Wagner  bill  in  1934  and  11  35.  asserted 
that  it  had  not  been  the  Inteni  l<ui  of  Ccm- 
gress  to  outlaw  compulsory  unl  ^nism.  when 
it  enacted  secrtion  7  (a)  (as  set  forth  here- 
inafter) ,  these  statements  were,  at  the  least, 
highly  debatable,  and  on  the  lasls  of  the 
legislative  evidence  tip  to  that  time,  prob- 
ably incorrect.  It  would  seem  that  when 
Congress  wrote  the  compulsory-  mion-mem- 
bershlp  contract  Into  aeetion  8  (3)  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  as  a  proviso,  it  waii  plainly  re- 
versing what  had  been  existing  l^eral  pub- 
lic policy  condemning  such  Sontracts  as 
expressed  in  the  Norris-La  Guaidia  Act.  the 
Hallway  Labor  Act,  and  sectioa 
NIRA  discussed  hereinafter. 


February  4 
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LBdSLATlVB  HISTOBT  Or  THS  H  MDtBt   ACT 
OW    COICPULSORT    XTNIOHlBM 

I.  The  forer-nnner  of  the  Watfner  Act  was 
section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Re- 


covery Act  (4a  Stat.  10S.  1&  V\  I 
This  section  read  as  follows: 

"Every  code  of  fair  comj^tltlon,  agree- 
ment, and  license  approved,!  prescribed,  or 
Issued  under  this  title  shall  dontaln  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  That  employees  shall 
have  the  right  to  organiae  sad  bargain  col- 
lectlveLy  thiougb  representatives  of  thsir 
own  choosing,  and  shall  be.  free  from  the 
Interference,  restraint,  or  coercion  of  em- 
ployers of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  des- 
Ignatlcm  at  such  representatives  or  in 
self-organlzatlon  or  In  other  concerted  b9> 
tivitles  for  the  purpose  of  J  collective  bar- 
gaining or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection; 
(2)  that  no  employee  and  po  one  seeking 
eniployment  shall  be  required  as  a  couditiou 
Of  employment  to  Join  any  company  union 
or  to  refrain  from  Joining,!  organizing,  or 
assisting  a  labor  organlratlbn  of  his  own 
choosing:  and  (3)  that  employers  shsU  com- 
ply with  tbe  maximum  hoiirs  of  labor,  mini- 
mum rates  of  pay,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment,  approved  or  picscribed  by  tbe 
President." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  prcjvislon  does  not 
seek  to  authorize  conipultory  unlcmism. 
The  second  clause  prchibHts  cotnpolsary 
membership  in  a  oompaner  (dominated) 
union  and  forbids  discu-lmfnatlon  against 
employees  because  of  membership  in  or  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  a  bona  J  fide  union.  As 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Wrgner  Act, 
adopted  a  few  years  later  indicates,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  toj  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  compulsory  xmionism  to  the  con- 
tlntied  regulation  of  the  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  language  ofj  the  first  clause 
of  the  above  provision  caq  reasonably  be 
construed  to  mean  that  an  [employer  inter- 
feres with,  restrains,  or  coerces  his  employees 
when  he  requires  them  to  b^  members  of  or 
to  Join  even  a  bona  fide  uniop  desfrite  a  oom- 
puteory  union  agreement  with  such  union. 
And  apparently  this  eonstiiuctlon  was  the 
prevalent  one  and  was  a  reSecm  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  proviso  in  secflon  8  (3)  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  authorizing  copipulscjry  union 
agreements. 

II.  On  Februcry  28.  1934, 
introduced  S.  2938.  a  bill  sir 
to  become  the  Wagner  Acrt. 
the  bill.  In  relevant  part,  pre 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  lal 
employer  •  •  • 

(6)  to  engage  in  any  disc 
tlce  as  to  wage  or  hour  differtntialJ.  advance- 
ment, demotion,  hire,  tenurd  of  employment, 
reinstatement,  or  any  other  condition  of  em- 
ployment, which  encourages  membership  or 
nonmembershlp  in  any  labor  organization : 
•  •  •  Provided  further,  Thajt  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  preclude  an  employer  and  a  labor 
organlzatlcm  from  agreeing  that  a  person 
seeking  employment  shall  be  required,  as  » 
condition  of  employment,  to  join  such  labor 
organization  if  no  attempt]  is  made  to  in- 
fluence such  labor  organization  by  any  unfair 
labor  practice,  if  puch  labof  organization  is 
composed  of  at  least  a  maldrity  of  such  em- 
ployers' employees,  and  if  thte  said  agreement 
ctoes  not  clover  a  period  in  dxcess  of  1  year." 
There  are  two  significant  {things  to  notice 
alxmt  this  last  pxovico.  First,  union  security 
agreements  are  limited  to  1  irear.  and  seccmcl. 
the  proviso  is  expressly  applicable  to  appli- 
cants for  employmert  and  Is  silent  w!th  re- 
spect to  empl03nees  already  m  the  emplcjy  at 
the  employer  at  the  time !  the  compulsory 
union  membership  af^reemeiit  is  entered  Into. 
It  should  be  noted  liiat  wlien  this  blU  was 
Introduced  (Fetamary  1934^  tbsr*  was  no 
CIO,  only  the  AFL  with  its  ailherenoe  to  craft 
rather  than  industrial  unionism  and  with 
apparently  little  or  no  desire  to  expand  its 
membership,  but  rather  beliig  primarily  con- 
cerned to  give  first  crack  at  the  available 
Jobs  to  its  existing  membefs.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  Wagner  Act  was  flnnlly  enacted 
akrout  17  mcniths  later,  the  ;>rovlso  had  been 
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modlfled  to  Include  existing  employees  m 
well  as  appllc^ants. 

lU.  In  Introducing  this  bill.  Senator  Wag- 
ner made  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
March  1 ,  1934  In  which  he  said : 

"Failure  to  meet  the  problem  of  employer 
domination  over  employee  organlaations  has 
not  been  tbe  only  defect  of  section  7  (a) 
of  the  NIRA.  This  section  provides  that 
emploees  shall  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  It  has  been  Interpreted  re- 
peatedly to  mean  that  any  employee  at  any 
time  may  choose  his  own  representative  or 
elect  to  deal  Individually  with  his  employer. 
Such  an  InterpretaUon,  which  illegalizes  the 
closed  imlon  shop,  strikes  a  death  blow  at  the 
practice  and  theory  at  collective  bargain- 
ing,   ••  • 

"The  new  legislation  which  I  am  proposing 
does  not  indlciate  any  policy  as  to  the  closed 
union  shop.  That  Is  a  problem  which  labor 
must  work  out  for  Itself.  But  the  bill  does 
make  It  clear  that  section  7  (a)  (of  the 
NIRA]  was  not  Intended  to  ban  the  closed 
union  shop,  and  that  Congress  never  in- 
tended to  place  employees  in  a  worse  position 
than  they  were  before  the  Recovery  Act  was 
passed." 

Note  again  the  reference  to  the  closed 
rather  than  the  union  shop,  i.  e.,  applicants 
for  Jobs  must  be  union  meml>ers — silence  in 
re  employees  already  employed.  As  indi- 
cated, when  the  Wagner  Act  was  adopted 
in  1935,  the  language  was  modified  to  per- 
mit either  closed  or  union  shop  agreements. 
This  change  coincided  with  the  formation 
of  the  CIO  with  its  theory  of  industrial  as 
against  craft  unionism  and  its  objective  being 
the  largest  possible  union  membership  rather 
than  the  restricted  membership  characteris- 
tic of  the  AFL  craft  unions. 

Note  also  Senator  Wagner's  statement  that 
section  7  (a)  of  the  NIRA  had  been  con- 
strued to  illegalize  the  closed  shop,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  changed  lan- 
guage in  his  bill,  1.  e.,  language  which  would 
not  illegalize  the  closed  shop.  As  finally 
passed,  not  only  did  the  Wagner  Act  sjjectfl- 
cally  permit  both  closed  and  union  shop 
agreements,  but  in  specific  language  said 
such  agreements  were  permissible  anything 
in  the  NIRA  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Section  8  (3)  of  the  Wagner  Act.  approved 
July  5,  1935,  read  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employer — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  by  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire 
or  tenure  of  employment  or  any  term  or 
condition  of  employment  to  encourage  or  dis- 
courage membership  in  any  laljor  organiza- 
tion: Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act, 
[or  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(U.  S.  C.  supp.  VU,  title  15,  sees.  701-702 
[Which  Includes  sec.  7  (a)|),  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  or  in  any  code  or  agree- 
ment approved  or  prescribed  thereunder.l  or 
in  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States, 
shall  preclude  an  employer  from  malung  an 
agreement  with  a  labor  organization  •  •  • 
to  require  as  a  (x>ndition  of  employment 
membership  therein." 

In  the  absence  of  the  proviso,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Wagner  Act  would  have  made 
cx>mpulsory  unionism  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice Just  as  section  7  (a)  of  the  NIRA  had 
been  construed  to  do.  The  insertion  of  the 
language  in  black  brackets  clearly  demon- 
strates that  Congress  re<x>gnized  that  section 
7  (a)  of  the  NIRA,  the  ancestor  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  outlawed  cx>mpulsory  unionism. 

IV.  On  March  14,  1934,  Senator  Wagner 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  his  bill,  said: 

"The  new  bill  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  closed  union  shop  is  not  Illegal.  It 
leaves  this  question  of  policy  open  to  In- 
dustry and  labor.  At  the  same  time  it  sur- 
rounds noniuilon  members  with  safeguards 
by  providing  that  only  those  seeking  employ- 
ment may  be  required  to  Join  a  vmlon." 


This  demonstrates  conclusively  that  under 
the  orlgliuil  Wagner  bill  only  _new  em- 
ployees, 1.  e.,  appUcants  tor  Jobs,  could  be 
compelled  to  Join  a  union.  Incumbent  em- 
ployees could  not  be  forced  to  Join  a  union, 
1.  e.,  forcing  them  to  Join  would  be  an  tm- 
falr  labor  practice. 

V.  Thus  we  see  the  evolution  of  the  com- 
pulsory unionism  proviso  of  thel  Taft-Hartley 
Act  proc;eedlng  as  follows: 

1.  Prior  to  1934:  Under  section  7  (a)  of 
the  NIRA,  compulsory  unionism  is  illegal. 

2.  During  1934:  First  version  of  the  bill 
that  became  the  Wagner  Act,  permits  com- 
pulsory union  membership  with  two  limita- 
tions which  disappeared  when  the  bill  be- 
came law. 

(a)  No  compulsory  imlonlsm  agreement 
for  more  than  1  year. 

(b)  Compulsory  union  agreements  are 
legally  appUc^able  only  to  new  employees,  ap- 
plU^ants  for  employment,  and  not  to  incum- 
bent employees. 

V.  Early  in  1934,  the  automobUe  industry 
and  its  employees  worked  out  a  settlement 
for  handling  labor  relations,  under  section 
7  (a)  of  the  NIRA,  which  was  acclaimed  by 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  most 
glowing  terms.  The  text  of  the  President's 
sUtement  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  26,  1934,  declared,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

"In  the  settlement  there  is  a  framework 
for  a  new  structure  of  industrial  relations — 
a  new  basis  of  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  I  should  like  you  to 
know  that  In  the  settlement  Just  reached 
in  the  automobile  Industry  we  have  charted 
a  new  coiirse  In  social  engineering  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  out  of 
this  will  cx>me  a  new  realization  of  the  op- 
portunities of  capital  and  labor  not  only 
to  compose  their  differences  at  the  confer- 
ence table  and  to  recognize  their  respective 
rights  and  responsibilities  but  also  to  estab- 
lish a  foundation  on  which  they  cam  (»x>per- 
ate  in  bettering  the  htunan  relationships  in- 
volved In  any  large  industrial  enterprise." 

This  language  of  F.  D.  R.  was  applied  to  a 
settlement  whlc:h  provided: 

1.  The  employers  agree  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  the  freely  chosen  representatives 
of  groups  and  not  to  discriminate  against 
any  employee  bec^ause  of  union  membership. 

2.  If  there  be  more  than  one  group,  each 
bargaining  committee  shall  have  total  mem- 
bership pro  rata  to  the  nxunber  of  men  each 
meml>er  represents. 

In  other  words,  F.  D.  R.  was  hailing  as 
the  new  dawn  in  labor  relations  a  plan 
whereby  all  the  unions  of  an  employer 
would  be  recognized  in  bargaining  and  not 
the  majority  union  exclusively  as  was  later 
provided  In  the  Wagner  Act.  It  is  obvious 
that  where  an  employer  is  permitted  to  bar- 
gain with  several  unions  in  his  enterprise 
rather  than  with  one  exclusively,  it  becomes 
much  more  difficult  to  impose  compulsory 
unionism. 

But  F.  D.  R.  went  further.  In  the  same 
statement  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  multi-tuiion  representation  and 
thus  in  favor  of  a  system  under  which  com- 
pulsory unionism  is  exc^eedingly  dlfllcult  to 
secure.    He  said: 

"In  the  settlement  Just  accomplished  two 
outstanding  advances  have  been  achieved. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  set  forth  a  basis 
on  which,  for  the  first  time  In  any  large  In- 
dustry, a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  ade- 
quate, and  a  more  equitable  system  of  In- 
dustrial relations  may  be  built  than  ever 
before.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  system  may 
develop  into  a  Idnd  of  worlu  council  In  In- 
dustry In  which  all  groups  of  employees, 
whatever  may  be  their  choice  of  organiza- 
tion or  form  of  representation,  may  partici- 
pate In  Joint  conferences  with  their  em- 
ployers, and  I  am  assured  by  the  Indiistry 
that  such  is  also  their  goal  and  wish." 


But  this  enthusiasm  for  muItl-unlon  rep« 
resentation  with  Its  Inevitably  strong  bar- 
riers to  oompulscny  unionism,  was  to  give 

way  In  1935  to  the  Wagner  Act  with  Its 
prlnc:lple  of  exclusive  representation  by  one 
majority  \mlon  and  Its  InevlUble  conse- 
quence of  a  trend  to  compulsory  unionism. 
During  the  interval  the  CIO  had  appeared 
on  the  sc^ne  and  that  apparently  spelt  tbe 
difference. 

vn.  In  may  1934,  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee reported  the  Wagner  bill,  8. 2020,  •• 
amended,  to  the  Senate.  Although  this  re- 
vised bill  dropped  one  of  the  Umltatloos  on 
compulsory  unionism  which  had  been  In 
the  original  bill,  the  limitation  of  a  one  year 
term  on  compulsory  union  membership  con- 
tracts, it  added  an  additional  limitation  on 
such  contracts.  Whereas  the  original  bill 
permitted  agreements  requiring  applicants 
for  Jobs  to  be  union  members,  the  reported 
bill  permitted  agreements  which  required 
such  applicants  to  becx>me  union  members, 
thus  narrowing  the  range  of  compulsory 
unionism  from  the  closed  shop  principle  to 
the  union  shop  principle.  Incumbent  em- 
ployees were  still  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement of  union  membership  under  the 
committee  bill.  In  this  connection  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill  (S.  Rept.  No.  IIM 
on  S.  2926,  73d  Cong..  2d  sess.)  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  proviso  that  follows  the  fourth  un- 
fair labor  practice  •  •  •  ia  not  Intended  to 
require  any  employer  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment conditioning  employment  upon  mem- 
bership in  any  labor  organization.  This 
proviso  is  not  a  mandate,  but  is  a  permissive 
exc;eptlon  made  necessary  by  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  If  the  proviso  were  not  In 
the  bill,  a  willing  employer  and  employees 
could  not  of  their  own  acoord  agree  that 
thereafter  a  person  seeking  employment 
should  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  Join  the  employees'  organiza- 
tion. 

"The  reason  is  that  an  employer  is  else- 
where in  the  bill  forbidden  to  Indulge  in 
'discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  •  •  •  to 
encourage  •  •  •  membership  In  any  labor 
organization'  or  to  attempt,  by  Interference 
or  coercion,  to  Impair  the  exerc^lse  by  the 
employees  of  the  right  to  form  or  Join  labor 
organizations.  The  conunittee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  employers  and  employees  of 
their  own  accord,  in  a  voluntary  spirit  of 
cooperation,  want  to  require  persons  thwe- 
after  seeking  employment  to  belong  to  an 
organization,  they  ought  generally  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  This  always  has  been  the 
law,  and  in  many  industries  and  plants  it  has 
worked  remarkably  well.  But  the  committee, 
recognizing  the  danger  of  abuse,  has  inserted 
two  restrictions.  First,  such  an  agreement 
can  be  made  only  as  to  'a  person  seeking  em- 
ployment.' If  a  worker  already  has  a  posi- 
tion, the  employer  cannot  agree  with  a 
majority  of  his  employees  that  the  worker 
will  be  discharged  unless  he  Joins  an 
organization." 

vm.  The  73d  Congress  died  without  enact- 
ing the  original  Wagner  bill.  In  the  74th 
Congress,  in  February  1935,  Senator  Wagner 
Introduced  a  new  labor -relations  bill,  S.  1968, 
which  substantially  resembled  his  bill  intro- 
duced a  year  earlier.  However,  the  union 
security  proviso  in  this  new  bill  had  the  form 
which  was  in  8ub8tanc:e  ultimately  adopted 
in  the  Wagner  Act  and  was  the  law  of  the 
land  from  1935  until  modified  by  Taft-Hart- 
ley in  1947.  It  permitted  compulsory  union 
membership  contracts  with  respect  to  all  em- 
ployees. Incumbent  as  well  as  new  applicants 
and  permitted  requiring  union  membership 
as  a  condition  of  sectu'ing  as  well  as  retain-' 
Ing  employment,  that  is,  the  complete  closed 
shop  as  well  as  any  other  lesser  form,  of 
union  shop  arrangement. 

In  submitting  this  bill,  whlc^  In  respect 
to    Its    provisions    permitting    compulsory 
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unlOB,  flventuaUy  vere  Adopted  into  law. 
Senates  Wagner  stated: 

••Squally  efroAeove  1»  the  belief  that  the 
bill  creates  a.  closed  shop  foi  aU  ladiistry.  It 
does  not  force  an;  employer  to  make  a  doeed- 
Ebop  agreement.  It  does  not  even  state  that 
Congress  favors  the  policy  of  the  closed  shop. 
It  merely  provides  that  employers  and  em- 
ployee* nuif  voluntarily  make  closed-shop 
agieements  in  any  State  where  they  are  now 
legal.  Far  from,  suggesting  a  change,  it 
merely  preserves  the  status  quo."  (Con- 
CBXssioNAi.  Recobd.  vol.  79,  pt.  3.  p.  2368;  vol. 
Ip.  p.  1311.  Legislative  History  of  the  Wagner 
Act.) 

Here  we  have  the  clearest  and  plainest 
evidence  that  the  Wagner  Act.  although 
authorizing  all  forms  of  compulsory  imlon 
membership  agreements,  v  as  never  intended 
by  Congress  to  withdraw  tike  authority  of  the 
States  to  prohibit  such  agreements.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  section  14  (b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  was  in  relevant  part,  a 
continuation  of  the  law  that  prevailed  under 
the  Wagner  Act.  State  right-to-work  laws 
were  valid  prior  to  Taft-Hartley.  There  will 
be  further  evidence  of  this  Congressional  in- 
tmt.  It  should  be  noted  t:aat  in  this  accom- 
panying statement.  Senator  Wagner  nowhere 
indicates  that  he  has  changed  the  union 
security  proviso  as  contrasted  with  his  bill  of 
the  previous  year,  nor  does  he  give  any  reason 
for  such  change. 

IX.  On  March  11,  19S5,  however,  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  issued  a  committee  print 
comparing  Senator  Wagner's  new  bill  S.  1958 
with  the  bill  he  had  introduced  the  previous 
year,  S.  2926.  This  comparison  referred  to 
the  change  in  tne  union  security  proviso  a» 
follows : 

"The  third  unfair  labor  practice  of  this 
year's  bill  is  virtiially  the  same  as  the  fourth, 
unfair  labor  practice  of  lant  year's  bill.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  which  is  of  great  con- 
sequence. In  last  year's  bill  it  was  stipulated 
In  the  proviso  that  a  closed-shop  contract 
might  validly  be  made  a»  zo  new  employees. 
In  this  year's  bill  it  Is  stipulated  that  a 
closed -shop  contract  is  lawful  even  if  it  af- 
fects people  who  are  already  employed." 

Th«  comparison  then  goes  on  to  state: 

"Section  8  (3) :  The  two  drafts  are  sub- 
stantially identical.  The  piirpose  here  Is  to 
cover  all  forms  of  discrimination  In  hire  or 
tenure  of  employment  or  conditions  of  eni- 
ploynxent,  IncIudlng^  the  'yellow  dog  con- 
tract.' whoae  enforcement  in  the  Federal 
courts  is  already  outlawed  by  the  Norris  [La 
Guardla)  Anti-Iujunctlon.  Act  (of  1932). 
Precedents  for  the  provision  are  subdivision 
(2)   of  section  7  (a)   of  the  NIBA   •    •    •   etc. 

"The  proviso  in  the  two  drafts  are  similar 
in  purpose.  They  are  intended  merely  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  as  to  the  legality  of 
closed-shop  agreements  under  the  conunon 
law  in  the  different  States,  and  to  make  clear 
that  neither  section  7  (a)  (of  the  NIRAl 
nor  any  other  statute  at  the  United  States 
precludes  such  agreements.  •  •  • 

"The  proviso  does  not  make  closed-shop 
agreements  legal;  it  merely  says  that  noth- 
ing herein  should  niegallze  them.  The  op- 
eration of  State  common  law  on  the  subject 
Is  left  itnaffected.  •  •  • 

"Further,  S.  1958  applies  the  general  policy 
of  the  proviso  to  workers  already  on  the  Job, 
for  otherwise  the  proviso  would  be  much 
narrower  than  existing  case  law  sanctioning 
closed-shop  agreements  in  some  Jurisdic- 
tions. •   •  • 

"Unless  this  change  is  made  as  provided  in 
S.  1958,  most  strikes  for  a  closed  shop  or 
even  for  a  preferential  shop  would  by  this 
act  in  effect  be  declared  to  be  for  an  illegal 
purpose,  and  hence  would  be  enjoinable  in 
many  States.  The  law  on  the  question  is 
in  great  confusion  in  the  State  courts,  and 
any  uniform  rule  as  a  Federal  statute  would 
work  hardship  and  injtistiee  in  many  areas. 
This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  law 
in  maoy  States  is  in  a  state  of  change.*  *   * 


"As  the  legislative  history  of^  (a)  (of  the 
NIRA]  demonstrates,  nothing  in  that  section 
was  intended  to  deprive  labor  oC  its  ezteting 
right  in  many  States  to  coBtraet  or  strike 
for  a  closed  or  preferential  shot).  •  •  •  Mo 
reason  appears  for  a  contrary  view  here." 

The  language  quoted  above  14  significant 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Beings  part  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Wagner  Act,  it  re- 
veals a  Congressional  intent  in  t|ie  following 
respect:  , 

1.  That  in  permitting  compulsory  union 
membership  agreements  under  the  Wagner 
Act,  Congress  intended  to  permii  the  States 
to  retain  their  authority  to  eithi  r  permit  or 
to  prohibit  such  agreements:  in  i  >ther  words, 
that  States  had  the  power  under  the  Wagner 
Act,  and  prior  to  the  enactmen ;  of  section 
14  (b)  of  Taft-Hartley  to  ado  >t  rlght-to- 
work  laws; 

2.  That  in  adopting  the  Wagm  t  Act,  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  preemp ;  the  labor- 
relations  field  as  evidenced  by  the  fear  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  tkat  if  com- 
pulsory union  membership  agretments  were 
made  illegal  under  Federal  law  the  States 
would  have  the  power  to  enjol  i  strikes  to 
secure  such  agreements;  in  other  words,  that 
State  courts  would  have  the  t  trthorlty  to 
provide  remedies  against  a  viola  ion  of  Fed- 
eral law — which  is  directly  con  rary  to  the 
preemption   principle;    and 

3.  That  the  reason  why  thi  conmilttee 
substituted  the  broader  union  apcurity  pro- 
viso permitting  all  forms  of  |  compulsory 
unionism  for  the  narrower  ai^  more  re- 
stricted proviso  of  the  earlier  Wagner  bin 
of  1934  was  precisely  and  speclBcally  so  as 
not  to  nullify  existing  State  Uiw  in  some 
of  the  States  (permitting  compulsory  union- 
ism), t.  e..  Congress  was  concerned  not  with 
the  purpose  of  overriding  exlstiag  State  law 
In  this  area,  btrt  in  conforming  i  Federal  law 
to  such  existing  State  law.  | 

4.  Mote  also,  that  although  top  committee 
print  asserts  ttiat  Congress  in  section  7  (a) 
had  no  intention  of  completely  Ulegalizlng 
compulsory  unionism,  the  NLRAi  administra- 
tion itself  had  held  compiilaoiy  unionism 
illegal  under  section  7  (a),  and  that  Senator 
Wagner's  bUl  (S.  1968)  and  thejwasner  Act 
as  passed  contained  language!  permitting 
compulsory  union  membership  ;  agreements, 
the  provisions  of  tlie  NIRA  notMthstanding. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  Conf  reas  in  con- 
sidering and  passing  the  Wagns  :  Act  recog- 
nized that  compulsory  unionisi  a  had  been 
held  to  be  illegal  under  section  I  (a)  of  the 
NIRA. 

X.  On  April  21.  1935,  Senator  Wagner 
made  a  radio  address  which  wa)  inserted  In 
the  CoKGRESsioNAL  RECORD  by  Senator  Costl- 
gan,  of  Colorado  ( CoNCKEssioiiAL  Record. 
vol.  79,  pt.  6,  p.  6183;  vol.  2,  p.  2282,  Legls. 
Hist,  of  the  Wagner  Act).  In  this  address 
Senator  Wagner  again  made  it  cl  ear  that  the 
proviso  of  his  bin  permitting  compulsory 
unionism  was  not  Intended  to  deprive  the 
States  of  the  power  to  act  in  tt  at  area.  He 
said: 

"The  malicious  falsehood  has  been  widely 
circulated  that  the  measure  waai  designed  to 
force  men  into  unions,  althoukh  the  text 
provides  In  simple  English  prose  that  work- 
ers shall  be  absolutely  free  to  j)elong  or  to 
refrain  from  belonging  to  any  labor  union. 
Practically  everyone  has  heanlj  the  charge 
that  the  bHl  imposes  a  closed  jshop  and  a 
union  monopoly  upon  the  w^cSe  United 
States,  when  in  fact  it  does  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  change  in  Miy  State  the  existing  law 
in  regard  to  the  closed  shop." 

XI.  On  March  11,  1935,  Senator  Wagner 
appeared  before  the  Senate  La)  or  Commit- 
tee and  testified  on  his  bill  S.  1  )38.  In  the 
course  of  his  testimony  he  sta'  ed: 

"Thus  the  third  unfair  laltor  practice 
makes  it  tnegal  for  an  emp!oyeT,]by  dlscrtmt- 
natlon  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of  employ- 
ment or  any  term  or  condittoit  of  employ- 
ment, to  encourage  or  dlseourf^e  member- 
ship in  any  labor  o^anization 
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•This  prorlelon  \»  merely  ^  logical  and  im- 
perative extension  of  that,  section  of  the 
Nonis-La  Omrdls  Aet  |a4opte(l  In  1983] 
wUch  makes  the  yellow-d^  oontraet  un- 
enforceable in  the  Sedexal  JDOwrts." 

This  statement  is  significant  In.  connection 
with  the  contention  presently  being  made 
in  some  quarters  that  equity  demands  that 
at  the  very  least,  section  14  ^b)  of  Taft-Hart- 
ley be  made  a  2-way  street  by  aathorizlng 
the  State  to  permit  as  weS  as  to  prcdUblt 
compulsory  unionism.  Senator  Wagner's 
statement  clearly  reveals  that  Federal  law 
outlaws  the  yellow-dog  contract,  anything 
in  the  State  laws  to  the  contrary  notwith^ 
standing.  Therefore,  the  I  argument  that 
section  14  (b)  l>e  made  a  S-way  street  is 
specious.  To  make  it  a  real  2-way  street, 
geniilnely  belaaced  on  beui  sides  of  the 
question  (compulsory  iinioii  membership- 
compulsory  non-mem ber8h|p  in  a  anion) 
would  reqxUre  amending  action  lA  (b)  to 
empower  the  States  to  petmit  or  piohlbit 
both  compulsory  unionism!  and  yellow-dog 
arrangements.  As  it  is  cohceded  that  get- 
ting such  an  amendment  is  impossible, 
despite  its  equity  from  a  States-right  point 
of  view,  the  proper  compri>mlse  should  be 
not  to  authorize  the  States  to  permit  com- 
p\ilsory  unionism  if  they  so  desire,  but  to 
authorize  the  States  to  ptohlbU  not  only 
compulsory  unionism  but  also  yellow-dog. 
arrangements,  the  latter  ofi  which  they  ace 
not  now  authorized  to  do  tw-n^ip^  o£  the  pre. 
emption  doctrine. 

xn.  Senator  Wagner,  in  his  testimony, 
went  on  to  say: 

"Furthermore,  the  terms  <  if  the  bill  do  not 
comp>el  or  even  encourage  aiman  to  Join  any 
union.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  than 
the  charge  that  a  gigantic  closed  shop  would 
l>e  forced  upon  industry.  The  much  dla- 
cussed  closed-shop  proviso  i4ercly  states  that 
nothing  in  any  Federal  law  I  shall  be  held  to 
illegallze  the  consummation  of  dosed-Ehop 
agreements  when  they  are  sought  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  in]  the  unit  to  be 
covered  by  them  when  madcL  This  iiuertion 
is  necessary  to  prevent  reoetltlon  of  these 
mistaken  interpretations  which  have  held 
that  Congress  intended  to 
shop  when  it  enacted  sec 
Recovery  Act  (NIRA). 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  or 
shop.  But  there  are  many 
it  is  a  device  which  at  times 
to  advance  and  preserve  the  living  standards 
of  employees.  It  is  legal  in  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  many  otller  States.  Upon 
this  subject,  no  sufficient  feason  has  been 
advanced  why  Congress  should  change  the 
status  quo."  | 

Here  again  we  have  a  clea  •  indication  that 
the  compulsory  imion  provii  ;o  of  the  Wagner 
Act  was  not  intended  to  Ha  It  or  restrict  the 
state*  to  their  actions  In  that  fieM.  Tbe 
"status  quo"  as  used  by  Senator  Wagner,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  legislatltre  history,  refere 
to  State  law  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

xnr.  Senator  Wagner's  till,  8.  1958.  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Se  nate  labor  Com- 
mittee on  May  1,  1935  (3.  Sept.  No.  575  on 
S.  1968,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  2,  Legislative 
History  of  the  Wagner  Act,  p .  2300) . 

The  report  states: 

•TTie  proviso  attached  to  the  third  unfair 
labor  practice  [prohibiting  qlscrlmlnation  In 
employment  to  dlscouragf  or  encourage 
union  membership]  deals  wjlth  the  question 
of  the  closed  shop.  Prop; 
widespread  that  this  provli 
clal  legal  sanctions  to  th 
seeks  to  impose  it  npon  al 
propaganda  is  absolutely  t 
for  the  Insertion  of  the 

According  to  some  Interpretations,  the  pro 
vision  of  section  7  (a)  of  t^e  NIRA  assuring 
the  freedom  of  employees  'to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  thnragtt  representatives 
of  their  own  ehroaliig'  was*  deemed  to  me- 
galize  the  closed  shop.    Th^  committee  feels 
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Is  as  follows : 


that  this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 
when  it  wrote  section  7  (a);  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  today;  and  that  it 
is  not  dssirable  to  interfere  in  this  drastic 
way  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States  on 
this  subject. 

"But  to  prevent  similar  misconceptions 
of  this  bin,  the  proviso  in  question  states 
that  nothing  in  this  bill,  or  in  any  other 
law  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  in  any  code 
or  agreement  approved  or  prescrlt>ed  there- 
under, shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  making 
of  closed -shop  agreements  between  employ- 
ers and  employees.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  does  nothing  to  facUltate  closed -shop 
agreements  or  make  them  legal  in  any  State 
where  they  may  be  illegal;  it  does  not  In- 
terfere with  the  status  quo  on  this  debatable 
subject  but  leaves  the  way  open  to  such 
agreements  as  might  now  legally  be  consum- 
mated •   •   •." 

This  statement  in  the  report  Is  further 
evidence  that  (1)  the  States  retained  their 
authority  to  deal  with  compulsory  union- 
ism under  the  Wagner  Act  snd  prior  to  tec- 
tlon  14  (b)  of  Taft-Hartley;  (2)  that  sec- 
tion 7  (a)  of  the  NIRA.  the  spiritual  an- 
cestor of  the  Wagner  Act.  regarded  comoul- 
sory  unionism  as  a  violation  of  the  basic 
principle  common  to  section  7  (a),  the  Wag- 
ner Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  granting 
employees  the  right  freely  to  Join  or  not  to 
Join  unions  without  interference  from  their 
employers. 

XTV.  There  la  one  section  of  this  Senate 
Labor  Committee  report  which  is  precisely 
relevant  to  the  revelations  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  McClellan  committee  Inves- 
tivations.  The  relevancy  is  so  obvious  that 
no  further  comment  is  needed  beyond  the 
language  of  the  report  Itself.    I  quote: 

"One  su^'gestlon  In  regard  to  this  bUl  has 
been  advanced  so  frequently  that  the  com- 
mittee deems  it  advieable  to  set  forth  Its 
reasons  for  rejecting  it.  This  proposal  is  that 
employees  and  labor  organtzationR.  as  well  as 
employers,  should  be  prohibited  from  inter- 
fering with,  restralnlns;.  or  coercing  employ- 
ees in  their  organization  activities  or  their 
choice  of  representatives. 

"The  argument  most  frequently  made  for 
this  proposal  is  the  abstract  one  that  it  is 
necessary  In  order  to  provide  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  employers  and  employees.  The 
bill  prohibits  employers  from  Interfering 
with  the  right  of  employees  to  organize.  The 
corresponding  right  of  employers  Is  that  they 
Should  be  free  to  organize  without  Interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  employees;  no  showing 
has  been  made  that  this  right  of  employers 
to  organize  needs  Federal  protection  as 
against  employees.   •    •    • 

"This  erroneously  conceived  mutuality 
argument  is  that  since  employers  are  to  be 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  organ- 
ization of  workers,  employees  and  labor  or- 
ganisations should  also  be  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  such  activities.  To  say  that  em- 
ployees and  labor  organizations  should  be  no 
more  active  than  employers  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  employees  is  untenable;  this  would 
defeat  the  very  objects  of  the  bill. 

"There  is  an  even  more  Important  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  insertion  in  the  bill 
of  any  provision  against  coercion  of  employ- 
ers by  employees  or  labor  organizations. 
Courts  have  held  a  great  variety  of  activities 
to  constitute  'coercion':  a  threat  to  strike,  a 
refusal  to  work  on  material  of  nonunion 
manufacture,  clrcularlzatlon  of  banners  and 
publications,  picketing,  even  peaceful  per- 
suasion. In  some  courts  closed -shop  agree- 
ments or  strikes  for  such  agreements  are  con- 
demned as  'coercive.'  Thus,  to  prohibit  em- 
ployees from  'coercing'  their  own  side  would 
not  merely  outlaw  the  undesirable  activities 
which  the  word  connotes  to  the  layman,  but 
would  raise  in  Federal  law  the  ghosts  of  many 
much-cntlcized  injunctions  issued  by  courts 
of  equity  against  activities  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, ghosts  which  It  was  supposed  Congress 


had  laid  low  in  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act 
(in  19321 . 

"Nor  can  the  committee  sanction  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  bill  should  prohibit  fraud 
or  violence  by  employees  or  labor  unions. 
The  bill  Is  not  a  mere  pmllce-court  measure. 
The  remedies  against  such  acts  in  the  State 
and  Federal  courts  and  by  invocation  of  local 
police  a\rthoritles  are  now  adequate,  as  ar- 
rests and  labor  Injunctions  throughout  the 
country  will  attest.  The  Norrls-La  Guardla 
Act  does  not  deny  to  employers  relief  In  the 
Federal  courts  against  fraud,  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence. 

"Racketeering  tmder  the  guide  of  labor- 
union  activity  has  been  successfully  en- 
Joined  under  the  antitmst  laws  when  it. af- 
fected Interstate  commerce.  •   •   • 

"Proposals  such  as  these  under  discussion 
are  not  new.  They  were  suggested  when 
section  7  (a)  of  the  NIRA  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  when  the  1934  amendments 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  were  before  Con- 
gress. In  neither  instance  did  they  comnriand 
the  support  of  Congress." 

Comments: 

(1)  The  evils  disclosed  by  the  McClellan 
committee  are  obviously  of  long  standing. 
Informed  sources  In  the  labor-relations  field 
were  obviously  aware  of  them  as  far  back 
as  1933  and  probably  earlier.  Demands  were 
made  during  that  period  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  cope  with  these  evils.  Whatever  Jus- 
tification may  then  have  existed  for  refusing 
to  do  BO,  such  Justification  no  longer  exists. 

(2)  The  wisdom  of  the  80th  Congress  when 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is  prohibited  re- 
straint and  coercion  of  employees  by  labor 
unions,  is  now  visible  for  all  to  see  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  NLRB  prior  to 
1954.  completely  emasculated  the  prohibition 
in  Its  administration  of  the  act.  Improve- 
ment In  this  respect  did  not  take  place  until 
the  Board  with  a  majority  of  Republican 
meml>cr8  after  1954,  began  to  give  this  pro- 
vision some  teeth,  e.  g.,  the  outlawing  of 
organizational  picketing  in  the  Curtis  Bros, 
case  decided  late  in  1957. 

(3)  The  preemption  doctrine  as  developed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  substantially  Im- 
paired the  powers  of  the  States  to  act  against 
labor  union  misconduct  although  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  In  1935  asserted  the  States 
already  had  such  powers  and  would  continue 
to  have  them  under  the  committee  bill 
(which  in  all  sulistantial  respects  t>ecame 
the  Wagner  Act) . 

(4)  In  1940,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Apex  Hosiery  and  the  Hutcheson  cases  gave 
labor  unions  almost  complete  immunity  un- 
der the  Federal  antitrust  laws  although  the 
committee  in  1Q35  asserted  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  were  adequate  to  prevent  lal>or 
racketeering  and  would  continue  to  be  so 
under  the  recommended  legislation  (Wagner 
bill). 

XV.  On  May  15,  1935.  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Wagner 
stated : 

"•  •  •  this  bill  does  not  establish  the 
closed  shop  or  even  encourage  it.  The 
much -discussed  closed-shop  proviso  merely 
states  that  nothing  In  any  Federal  law  shall 
l>e  held  to  Illegallze  the  confirmation  of 
voluntary  closed-shop  agreemenu  between 
emplojers  and  workers.  This  Insertion  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  repetition  of  those  mis- 
taken interpretations  which  have  held  that 
Congress  Intended  to  outlaw  the  closed  shop 
when  It  enacted  section  7  (a)  of  the  Recov- 
ery Act. 

"I  hold  no  brief  for  or  against  the  closed 
shop,  but  there  are  some  who  believe  that 
it  is  a  device  which  at  times  may  be  neces- 
sary to  advance  and  preserve  the  living 
standards  of  employees.  It  is  legal  in  many 
States,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  make  It  Illegal  in  those  places  where 
public  policy  now  sustains  it." 

Again  we  have  evidence  that  Congress  in- 
tended State  law  to  prevail  on  the  subject 
of  compulsory  unionism,  and  we  also  have 


an  admission  by  Senator  Wagner  that  com- 
pulsory tmlonism  is  only  necessary  at  times 
to  help  employees;  he  impliedly  concedes 
that  it  is  not  always  necessary.  This  mod- 
erate statement  made  At  a  time  of  wide- 
spread depression,  widespread  prolabor  senti- 
ment, and  when  unions  were  both  weak  and 
numerically  insignificant  is  an  interesting 
contrast  to  the  assertions  presently  made  by 
labor-union  officials  and  their  allies  that 
compulsory  unionism  is  universally  both 
necessary  and  beneficial — in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  ever  enjoyed  by  the 
American  worker,  the  tremendous  growth, 
size,  wealth,  strength,  and  political  influence 
of  the  labor  movement  today,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  serious  and  widespread  abuses  and 
misconduct  by  labor  unions  and  their  lead- 
ers against  their  members,  against  emplovees 
generally,  and  against  the  public  as  well  as 
agsdnst  employers. 

XVI.  On  May  16.  1935,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  committee  bill,  section  by 
section,  and  to  vote  on  the  same.  The  pro- 
vision containing  the  proviso  permitting 
compulsory  unionism  (sec.  8  (3))  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  There  was  no  roll- 
call  vote,  and  no  debate  on  the  proviso  prior 
to  its  passage.  After  the  comnuttee  amend- 
ments were  all  adopted.  Senator  Tydlngs.  of 
Maryland,  proposed  to  amend  section  7  as 
follows  (the  new  language  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  Is  in  black  brackets)  : 

"Sec.  7.  Employees  ehall  have  the  right  to 
self -organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  to  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, and  to  engage  In  concertsd  activities, 
for  the  purpose  of  coUective  bargaining  or 
other  mutual  aid  or  protection  Cfree  from 
coercion  or  Intimidation  from  any  sourcel." 
Sanator  Wagner  strenuously  opposed  the 
amendment.    He  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"The  amendment  which  the  Senator  sug- 
gests Is  not  new  to  me.  If  I  had  been  willicg 
to  accept  that  amendment,  all  the  large  em- 
ployers who  are  trying  to  prevent  their  work- 
ers from  organizing  would  have  accepted  this 
bill,  l>ecsuse  the  amendment  is  exactly  what 
they  want. 

"So  far  as  coercion  is  concerned,  if  It  exists 
among  employees,  there  is  now  an  absolute 
legal  right  to  go  into  co\irt  and  seek  an  in- 
junction if  such  coercion  takes  the  form  of 
Intimidation  or  violence  of  any  kind  or 
character  •  •  •.  But  how  has  tbe  word" 
'coercion'  as  among  employees  been  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts?  The  use  of  pickets, 
mere  persuasion  without  any  force,  threats, 
or  intimidation,  has  been  deemed  coercion; 
and  employees  simply  trying  to  persuade 
their  fellow  workers  to  Join  a  particular  cr- 
ganlzatlon  have  been  charged  with  coercion." 
Senator  Couzens,  of  Michigan,  replied  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  President,  of  course  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  knows,  as  does  the  Sznator  from 
New  York — and  that  Is  the  reason  why  I  am 
astonished  at  the  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  this  amendment — that  in 
every  big  industrial  community  there  is  com- 
petition between  one  union  and  another. 
There  is  Just  as  much  fight,  there  is  Just  as 
much  effort,  there  Is  Just  as  much  sales- 
manship, there  is  Just  as  much  force  used  In 
many  cases  to  Induce  workmen  to  Join  one 
union  as  to  Join  another.  For  the  life  of  me 
I  do  not  understand  why  a  union  should  be 
enabled  to  coerce  a  worker  Into  an  orgazU- 
zatlon  which  he  does  not  choose  to  Join." 

Senator  Wagner:  "Such  acts  are  today  Il- 
legal and  remediable  if  they  amount  to 
tlireats  or  intimidation  or  force  of  any  kind 
or  cliaracter.  Application  may  be  made  to 
a  court  for  an  injunction,  and  injunctions 
are  Issued  by  the  thousands  by  courts  all 
over  the  country  to  prevent  such  action. 
There  is  no  remedy  today,  however,  when  an 
employer  uses  bis  economic  pressure  to  com- 
pel a  worker  to  Join  a  particular  organisa- 
tion or  not  to  Join  a  particular  organlsa- 
Uon.  •   •  •- 
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Senator  Couzens: 

"The  Senator  from  New  York  Injected  that 
matter  (employer  coercion |  Into  the  Issue 
to  confuse  It.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
Is  not  In  any  way  attempting  to  weaken  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  with  re- 
spect to  the  coercion  of  the  employer. 

"What  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  trying 
to  do  Is  to  support  the  contention  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  coercion  be- 
tween union  and  union  should  be  prohibited. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  In  48  jurisdic- 
tions there  Is  sufficient  remedy.  If  there  is 
sufficient  remedy,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  contends,  let  us  put  it  In  the  act." 

Senator  Tydlngs :  "And  if  there  Is  sufficient 
remedy,  then  the  mere  insertion  of  these 
words,  which  make  that  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  contends  mandatory, 
can  have  no  effect  at  all  but  to  strengthen 
the  bill  for  the  ideal  purpose  which  he 
espouses,  of  allowing  labor  to  combine  and 
collectively  bargain  without  coercion  from 
any  source  whatsoever." 

Senator  Tydlngs : 

"Inasmuch  as  that  Is  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  says  he  wants  to  obtain, 
namely,  the  right  of  labor  to  be  removed 
from  any  coercion  or  Intimidation,  the  right 
to  collectively  bargain  for  whatever  they 
think  would  be  better  for  themselves,  and 
that  nobody  shall  step  In  and  frighten  them, 
that  nobody  shall  coerce  them,  if  we  do  not 
keep  that  principle  in  the  bill,  then  this 
boasted  thing  about  labor  having  freedom 
Is  a  farce,  because  we  would  simply  take  co- 
ercion away  from  one  side  and  permit  It  on 
the  other  side.  If  it  Is  wrong  on  one  side. 
It  Is  wrong  on  the  other  side. 

"A  laborer  ought  to  be  entitled  without 
coercion  from  any  side  to  say  whether  he 
wants  to  Join  this,  that,  or  the  other  union, 
and  If  it  Is  wrong  for  the  employer,  as  it 
Is  wrong,  to  coerce  labor  or  intimidate  labor. 
It  is  equally  wrong  for  somebody  else  to 
coerce  laborers  and  intimidate  them.  All  I 
am  asking  Is  that  labor  be  protected  from 
any  coercion  or  Intimidation  from  any  source 
whatsoever." 

Senator  Walsh  (chairman  of  the  Labor 
Committee),  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Insisted  that  the  proposed  Tydlngs  amend- 
ment to  protect  employees  from  coercion 
from  any  source  was  both  xinrelevant  and 
unnecessary.  Irrelevant,  because  the  Wagner 
bill  dealt  only  with  misconduct  by  em- 
ployers and  unnecessary  because,  to  quote 
Senator  Walsh: 

"Why  does  It  [the  bllll  deal  with  the  emr 
ployer  and  say  'you  cannot  coerce  any  em- 
ployee'? Here  is  the  fundamental  problem 
involved  in  all  this:  The  employer  Is  the 
only  person  who  can  effectively  coerce  an 
employee. 

"Of  course  the  fundamental  difference 
which  is  arrived  at  Immediately  Is  that 
whatever  coercion  there  is  among  employees 
Is  open  and  aboveboard;  it  can  be  seen  and 
can  be  detected,  but  coercion  exercised  by 
an  employer  upon  an  employee  is  subtle, 
underground,  economic,  and  the  employer 
has  power  of  this  character  over  an  employee 
which  no  employee  has  over  another  em- 
ployee." 

Senator  Tydlngs : 

"  •  •  •  As  I  see  this  particular  section  [sec. 
7  of  the  Wagner  bill  1 ,  It  looks  to  me  like  an 
effort  to  force  every  man  in  America  to  Join 
a  certain  kind  of  union,  whether  or  not  he 
wishes  to  join  that  union;  and  the  coercion 
and  Intimidation  features  are  not  to  be  in- 
serted in  this  section  because  a  certain  union 
desires  a  free  hand  to  take  the  workers  from 
the  groups  In  which  they  now  belong  into 
groups  Into  which  they  may  not  wish  to  go. 

"That  is  the  naked  fact  back  of  the  op- 
position to  this  (my)  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  (meaning  the  conunittee  pro- 
posal) to  force  all  working  people  into  a 
particular  union,  and  every  Senator  on  the 
floor  knows  that  to  be  the  truth." 


XVll.  During  the  same  debaie  Senator 
Hastings,  of  Delaware,  stated: 

"The  language  Is  perfectly  clear.  Does 
It  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  fhat  If  the 
employer  so  desires,  and  the  maj<  rity  of  the 
labor  union  so  desires,  they  ma  r  make  an 
agreement  whereby  no  one  mi  y  be  em- 
ployed In  the  establishment  un:  ess  he  l>e- 
longs  to  that  union,  and  will  nof  that  pro- 
vision In  this  bill  compel  a  lAlnorlty  of 
employees  in  that  particular  sh)p  or  that 
particular  unit  to  Join  that  unlo  n,  whether 
they  wish  to  or  not.  and  pay  a  11  the  fees 
which    the    union    may    desire    t  >    charge?" 

Senator  Wagner  replied: 

"The  provision  will  not  change  the  status 
quo.  That  is  the  law  today;  ana  wherever 
It  is  the  law  today  that  a  closed-i  hop  agree- 
ment can  be  made,  it  will  cont  nue  to  b« 
the  law.  By  this  bill  we  do  not  c  tiange  that 
situation." 

(Note. — This  Is  a  further  admlision  In  the 
legislative  history  that  under  t  ae  Wagner 
Act.  State  law  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
uniouiem  was  regarded  as  conti  oiling  and 
that  the  return  to  the  Wagner  Act  which 
the  unions  have  been  deniandini ;  since  the 
passage  of  Taft-Hartley  would  n*  t  have  the 
effect  of  nullifying  the  power  of  the  States 
to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism. 

Senator  Walsh  replied  saying  t  tiat.  stand- 
ing alone  (minus  the  closed -shop  proviso), 
section  8  (3)  of  the  bill  (prohibiti|rig  discrim- 
ination in  employment  to  encoufage  or  dis- 
courage membership  in  a  union)  "would 
make  an  employer  commit  an  v  nfalr  labor 
practice  if  he  required  his  emp  oyee  to  be 
a  member  of  a  union.  The  real  on  why  an 
exception  )  the  closed  shop  pi  oviso )  has 
been  made  to  the  rule  Is  that  tl  lere  are  al- 
ready contracts  existing,  permltt  id  and  au- 
thorized by  certain  States,  pern  ittlng  em- 
ployers to  make  contracts  with  employees 
limiting  their  personnel  to  met  nbers  of  a 
particular   union. 

(Note. — The  language  of  the  proviso  to 
section  8  (3)  of  the  Wagner  bill  (and  Act) 
permits  compulsory  unionism  no  withstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  Fed<  ral  law — it 
does  not  say  "notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  State  law."  By  this  tims  it  should 
be  conclusively  clear  that  Congri  ss  In  pass- 
ing the  Wagner  Act.  Intended  that  State 
law  should  prevail  on  the  subj<  ct  of  com- 
pulsory unionism.) 

XVni.  Senator  Tydlngs  propoi  ed  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  5(  to  21  with 
23   not  voting. 

On  May  16.  1935.  the  Wagner  h  ill  contain- 
ing the  closed -shop  proviso  was  >assed  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  12  with  19  not  voti  ng. 

IN     THE     HOUSE     OF     R£PRESE^  rATIVES 

XIX.  On  February  25,  1935.  Re]  resentatlve 
Boland.  on  the  floor  of  the  Housi :,  made  the 
following  statement  during  a  dl  scussion  of 
section  7   (a)    of  the  NRA: 

"The  ideas  underlying  this  sect  on  are  very 
simple.  The  worker  is  treated  as  a  free  per- 
son. He  is  accorded  the  right  '  o  associate 
with  fellow  workers,  to  Join  or  r  sfrain  from 
Joining  any  labor  organization.  •  •  •" 

Although,  inconsistently.  Re]  resentatlve 
Boland,  later  In  his  speech  assert  i  that  Con- 
gress In  section  7  (a)  did  not  intend  to  out- 
law the  closed  shop.  Neverthelessi  the  quoted 
passage  is  further  Indication  ths  t  the  free- 
dom of  the  worker  to  Join  or  nc  t  to  Join  a 
union  was  a  fundamental  and  underlying 
principle  prior  to  the  Wagner  Act  i  )f  1935,  and 
that  the  latter's  proviso,  permlttl  ig  compul- 
sory unionism  was  a  denial  of  t  aat  funda- 
mental principle. 

XX.  Senator  Wagner,  testifyin(  before  the 
House  Labor  Committee  In  1935  oi  H.  R.  6288, 
the  Connery  bill  (the  counterpa  t  of  Sena- 
tor Wagner's  bill  in  the  Senate)  slated: 

"Nothing  could  be  more  falsfl  than  the 
charge  that  a  gigantic  closed  sho  a  would  be 
forced  upon  Industry.  •  •  •  Th: «  Insertion 
[of  the  closed-shop  proviso]  Is  recessary  to 
prevent  repetition  of  these  mistiken  Inter- 
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pretatlons  which  have  held  that  Congress 
Intended  to  outlaw  the  closetf  shop  when  It 
enacted  section  7  (a)  of  th*  Recovery  Act. 
•  •  *  It  (the  closed  shop)  \e  legal  In  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  lb  many  other 
States.  Upon  this  subject  no  sxifflclent  rea- 
son has  been  advanced  why  Congress  should 
change  the   status  quo."        | 

This  passage  clearly  demonstrates  that  sec- 
tion 7  (a)  had  been  constru^  as  outlawing 
compulsory  unionism,  and  tl)at  In  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Wagner;  Act  It  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  make  \  State  law  con« 
trolling  in  re  compulsory  uiiionism.  More- 
over, as  has  already  been  shown,  this  Inter- 
pretation of  section  7  (a),  which  Senator 
Wagner  regarded  as  mlstedcm.  was  clearly 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  existing  Federal 
policy  on  the  subject  as  msnifested  In  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  and  the  N(  rrls-La  Ouardla 
Act. 

XXI.  On  May  7.  1935,  Representative 
Connery  Introduced  H.  R.  '^37  which  was 
Identical  with  the  Wagner  bill  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  section  8  (3  i  and  the  com- 
pulsory union  membership  p  rovlso. 

Later,  on  May  9,  1:935,  Repi  esentatlve  Con- 
nery Introduced  another  bill,  H.  R.  7978 
which  was  the  same  as  section  8  (3)  and 
the  proviso.  This  bill  was  {reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Labor  Coihmlttee  on  May 
20.  1935  with  section  8  (3)  ftnd  the  proviso 
appearing  therein  as  Introduced.  (H.  Rept. 
No.  969  on  H.  R.  7978.  74th  Cong..  Ist  sess.) 
The  report,  among  other  things,  stated: 

"The  provisions  and  objects  of  this  bill 
have  been  subjected  to  p:  eposterous  ex- 
aggerations and  mlsrepres<  ntationa.  •  •  • 
But  the  bill  is  merely  an  aiipliflcation  and 
further  clarification  of  the  principles  en- 
acted into  law  by  the  Rallwa  r  Labor  Act  and 
by  section  7  (a)  of  the  Nat  onal  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  with  the  add!  ion  of  enforce- 
ment machinery  of  familiar  pattern.  Ciu-i- 
oufly,  few  opponents  of  the  b  111  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  avow  an  op[iosltlon  to  the 
principles  of  section  7  (a);  ttiey  take  alarm, 
however,  when  a  serious  effoi  t  Is  proposed  to 
enforce  the  mandate  of  that  law.   •    •    • 

'Bofore  proceeding  to  deUiil  comment  on 
the  bill.  It  may  be  helpful  t  >  state  In  broad 
outline  the  structure  of  ths  bill.  Section 
7  (a),  as  it  now  appears  in  tie  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act.  Is  aiaplified  by  the 
specific  prohibition  of  certain  unfair-labor 
practices,  which  by  fair  inter  jretatlon  would 
constitute  Infringements  up  >n  the  substan- 
tive rights  of  employees  dec  ared  In  section 
7  (a)  (of  the  NIRA).  These  prohibitions, 
and  the  substantive  rights,  iire  made  appli- 
cable, to  the  extent  of  Congrt  ss"  power  under 
the  commerce  clause,  to  emitloyers  and  em- 
ployees Irrespective  of  whether  the  Indus- 
try in  question  Is  subject  tc  a  code  of  fair 
competition.  •  •   »•• 

Conunent : 

The  clear  implications  of  t  tieae  quotations 
are: 

1.  That  the  principles  of  tlie  reported  bill, 
which  ultimately  became  tlie  Wagner  Act, 
and  with  respect  to  compulsory  unionism  In 
exactly  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the 
reported  bill,  are  based  on  tie  principles  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  jection  7  (a)  of 
the  NIRA. 

2.  The  Railway  Labor  Act,  at  that  time 
(1936)  specifically  prohibited  compulsory 
unionism,  and  section  7  (a)  cf  the  NIRA  bad 
been  officially  construed  to  d)  the  same. 

3.  Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  Is  that  the  comptlsory  unionism 
proviso  of  the  Wagner  Act  (constituted  an 
unmistakeable  repudiation  6t  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  of  section  7  (\)  of  the  NIRA 
with  respect  to  compulsory  unionism,  and 
hence  constituted  a  oontraqlctory  and  in- 
consistent deviation  from  she  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  Wagner  Act  ItealfTwhlch  like  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act,  the  No^ls-La  Guardia 
Act.  and  section  7  (a)  of  t^ie  NIRA  estab- 
lished a  fundamental  scheme  to  prohibit  dis- 
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crimination  against  employees  because  of 
thalr  membership  or  nonmembership  in  a 
union. 

xxn.  The  Hotise  committee  report  (on 
H.  R.  7998)  goes  on  as  follows  with  respect 
to  the  proviso  permitting  compulsory  union- 
ism: 

"The  proviso  •  •  •  has  been  widely  mis- 
represented. The  proviso  does  not  impose 
a  closed  shop  on  all  industry;  it  does  not  give 
new  legal  sanctions  to  the  closed  shop.  All 
that  It  does  Is  to  eliminate  the  doubts  and 
misconstructions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
section  7  (a)  (of  the  NIRA]  upon  closed -shop 
agreements,  and  the  possible  rejjetltlon  of 
such  doubts  and  misconstruction  under  this 
bill,  by  providing  that  nothing  In  the  bill  or 
in  section  7  (a)  or  In  any  other  statute  of 
the  United  States  shall  lllegallze  a  closed- 
shop  agreement.  •  •  •  The  bill  does  noth- 
ing to  legalize  the  closed -shop  agreement  in 
the  States  where  It  may  be  illegal:  but  the 
committee  Is  confident  that  It  would  not  be 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  enact  a  general  ban 
upon  closed-shop  agreements  In  the  States 
where  they  are  legal." 

This  is  further  proof  that  the  Wagner  Act 
did  not  preempt  the  power  of  the  States  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  compulsory  unionism, 
and  demonstrates  that  section  14  (b)  of 
Taft-Hartley  was  merely  a  restatement  of  the 
taw  existing  under  the  Wagner  Act  with  re- 
spect to  State  power  to  prohibit  compulsory 
unionism.  The  quotation  also  Indicates  that 
those  who  insisted  that  section  7  (a)  of  the 
NIRA  was  erroneously  misinterpreted  to  out- 
law compulsory  unlonsm.  claimed  no  more 
than  that  Congress.  In  enacting  section  7 
(a),  left  the  matter  of  compulsory  unionism 
to  regulation  by  State  rather  than  Federal 
law. 

XXm.  The  House  Labor  Committee  then 
approved  a  report  on  S.  1958.  the  Wagner  bill 
as  It  passed  the  Senate  (H.  Rept.  No.  972  on 
B.  1968.  74th  Cong..  1st  sess..  May  ai.  1935). 
8.  1958  except  for  clerical  errors  was  Identical 
with  H.  R.  7978,  favorably  reported  to  the 
House.     This  report  again  states : 

"But  the  bUl  Is  merely  an  amplification 
and  fiu-ther  clarification  of  the  principles 
enacted  in  law  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
and  by  section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Indxis- 
trlal  Recovery  Act,  with  the  addition  of 
enforcement  machinery  of  familiar  pattern. 
Curioiisly.  few  opponents  of  the  bill  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  avow  an  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  section  7  (a);  they  take  alarm, 
however,  when  a  serious  effort  Is  proposed  to 
enforce  the  mandate  of  that  law." 

"The  time  for  appropriate  action  Is  at 
hand,  because  on  June  16.  1935.  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  and  Public  Resolu- 
tion 44.  73d  Congress,  expire  by  limitation. 
The  Congress  does  not  propose  to  withdraw 
the  'new  charter  of  rlghU'  enacted  in  section 
7  (a).  The  only  honest  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress to  do,  therefore.  Is  to  provide  adequate 
machinery  for  Its  enforcement,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  present  bill." 

This  U  further  proof  that  the  object  of 
the  Wagner  Act  was  to  provide  adequate  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  granted  to  employees 
luder  section  7  (a)  erf  the  NIRA  which  had 
been  interpreted  to  outlaw  compulsory  un- 
ionism. Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  the 
closed  shop  proviso  in  the  Wagner  Act  was 
a  repudiation  of  the  basic  principle  of  sec- 
tion 7  (a)  as  that  section  had  been  con- 
strued. See  the  preceding  comment  on 
H.  R,  7978. 

With  respect  to  the  compulsory  unionism 
proviso  of  the  bill,  the  language  of  this  re- 
p<xt  is  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
repoart  on  H.  R.  7978  set  forth  above. 

XXXV.  On  June  10,  1035,  the  Hoiise  Labor 
Committee  submitted  a  favorable  report  on 
a  corrected  print  of  8.  1058  (H.  Rept.  No. 
1147  on  8.  1958.  74th  Cong..  1st  sesa.)  In 
which  the  compulsory  imion  proviso  was 
Identical  with  those  discussed  above.  ThU 
report  repeau  the  familiar  theme  that  the 


bill  is  merely  an  amplification  and  clarifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  of  section  7  (a)  of  the  NIRA.  It 
also  repeats  in  identical  language  the  com- 
ments eet  forth  above  on  the  cloeed  shop 
proviso  with  respect  to  State  law  controlling 
on  the  question  of  the  closed  shop. 

XXV.  On  June  19,  1935,  discussion  on  8. 
1958,  as  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Labor  Committee,  began  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Congressman  O'Connor  referring  to 
8.  1958  declared : 

"This  bill  Is  nothing  new.  The  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  contained  sub- 
stentially  the  spirit  of  the  bill.  •  •  • 

"The  bill  in  its  spirit  Is  subetantially  a 
reenactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  which  this 
Congress  deliberatelj  put  Into  that 
bill.  •  •  ••• 

Congressman  Connery,  the  bill's  sponsOT, 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  stated: 

I   said   this    [S.    1958]    gives   the 

[Labor]  Board  the  power  to  enforce  what  we 
wrote  into  section  7  (a)  when  we  wrote  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  •  •  • 

"•  •  •  So  that  all  we  are  asking  by  this 
bill  is  to  guarantee  to  labor  the  same  rights 
we  gave  them  in  section  7  (a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Recovery  Act,  namely,  the 
power  to  bargrain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing.  •   •   ••• 

Comment: 

These  remarks  Indicate  clearly  that  in 
adopting  the  Wagner  Act,  Congress  regarded 
Itself  as  merely  putting  teeth  Into  the  en- 
forcement of  sec.  7  (a)  of  the  NIRA,  which 
as  has  been  shown  above,  had  been  construed 
to  outlaw  compulsory  unionism.  Hence,  the 
Inclusion  of  the  closed  shop  proviso  of  the 
Wagner  Act  can  propyerly  be  regarded  as  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  principles  of  sec. 
7  (a)  as  well  as  of  the  Railway  Labor  and 
Norrls-La  Guardia  Acts. 

During  the  course  of  the  same  day's  de- 
bate. Representative  Connery  also  declared: 

"•  •  •  We  do  not  want  the  employer  to 
be  able  to  fire  a  man  becavise  he  stands  up 
and  says:  'Let  us  get  together  for  our  own 
protection  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
families  to  get  short  hours  and  decent  wages. 
Let  us  form  a  union.'  That  is  all  there  is  in 
this  bin." 

But  Representative  Connery  wasn't  dis- 
closing the  whole  picture  however.  The  bill 
did  a  lot  more.  It  enabled  an  employer, 
having  signed  a  closed-shop  contract  with 
the  union,  to  fire  a  man  at  the  union's  de- 
mand because  he  stood  up  and  salu  that  he 
had  refused  to  Join  the  union,  regardless  of 
the  reason,  even  if  it  was  out  of  religious 
scruples. 

As  the  debate  continued,  the  following 
exchange  took  place  between  Representative 
Connery  and  Representative  Taylor,  of  South 
Carolina: 

"Mr.  Tatix».  Does  the  man  in  the  boUer 
room  or  on  the  yard,  however  insignificant 
his  Job  may  be,  have  the  right,  in  his  own 
right,  to  Join  a  union  so  that  the  boys  on 
the  inside  cannot  ballot  against  him  and 
keep  him  out? 

"Mr.  CoNNiaT.  Of  course,  he  will  have  his 
chance  to  go  in  and  vote  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  in  the  plant.  The  board  can 
declare  what  unit  is  the  unit  In  that  plant. 

"Mr.  Tatlcw.  That  Is  not  the  point  I  have 
in  mind  right  now.  Can  every  indivldvial 
on  that  payroll.  It  makes  no  difference  who 
be  is,  demand  the  right  to  go  In  and  join 
a  particular  union  In  that  plant? 

"Mr.  CoNNXBT.  Yes. 

"Mr.  TATLoa.  And  none  of  his  fellow  work- 
men can  keep  him  out? 

"Mr,  CoMNBtT.  They  cannot  interfere  with 
him  at  all  •  •  •," 

Comment:  This  time  Representative  Con- 
nery, in  his  answers.  Is  completely  at  odda 
with  the  truth  of  the  maUer.  Under  both 
the  Wagner  Act,  ae  well  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  a  union  la  completely  free  to  eet  its 


own  qualifications  for  membership  and  to 
exclude  from  such  membership  anyone  they 
wish.  Hence.  Mr.  Connery's  statement  that 
an  employee  couldn't  be  kept  out  of  a  union 
under  the  provisions  of  his  bill  is  utterly 
false.  Furthermore,  under  the  Wagner  Act 
(Mr.  Connery's  bUl).  the  complete  closed- 
shop  agreement  was  permissible.  Thus  a 
union,  under  that  statute,  could  for  any 
reason  at  all.  deny  an  employee  member- 
ship In  the  union,  and  If  It  had  a  complete 
closed-shop  agreement,  compel  the  employer 
to  fire  him,  or  if  he  was  an  applicant  for 
emplojrment.  deny  him  a  Job. 

If  Mr.  Connery's  repllee  to  Mr.  Taylor  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  valid  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Wagner  Act.  the  only 
conclusion  Is  that  the  Intent  of  Congress 
was  sadly  betrayed  by  the  Inclusion  of  ttw 
closed-shop  proviso  and  Its  subsequent  in- 
terpretation by  the  Wagner  Act  Labor 
Board. 

The  dlsciission  on  this  point  was  resumed 
and  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  Mr.  Con- 
nery ducks  the  question  when  Congreasmen 
Taylor  and  Wood  try  to  pin  hirn  down. 
Thiu: 

"Mr.  Wood.  They  have  the  right  to  Join 
the  union;  but  if  the  rest  of  the  employeea 
in  that  plant  form  an  organization,  they  do 
not  have  to  take  that  man  in  if  they  do  not 
want  to. 

"Mr.  TATU>a.  That  Is  what  I  was  trying 
to  get  at. 

"Mr.  Wood.  No  more  than  they  would  have 
to  do  so  in  the  present  situation.  This  bill 
does  not  compel  any  group  to  take  in  some- 
body they  do  not  want  to  take  in. 

"Mr.  TATLoa.  What  would  become  of  that 
man?  If  the  majority  group  should  estab- 
lish a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployer, what  would  become  of  this  man  who 
knocked  at  the  door  and  could  not  get  in? 
"Mr.  CoKNXHT.  He  can  get  in. 
"Mr.  TATLoa.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
says  he  cannot. 

"Mr.  CONNERT.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
him  out.  For  Instance,  in  the  case  I  have 
referred  to.  they  had  3  or  4  dlffierent  ques- 
tions on  the  ballot:  Do  you  want  an  inde- 
pendent union,  do  you  want  a  company 
union,  do  you  want  this  or  that,  and  they 
voted  without  any  interference  from  the 
employers  or  anybody  else.  They  voted  In 
this  case  for  an  indep>endent  union  of  their 
•own.  They  had,  I  think.  80  or  90  percent  of 
the  plant  who  voted  to  come  Into  the  union 
and  the  representatives  which  this  90  per- 
cent elected  do  the  collective  bargaining 
with  the  company."  [Note  how  Mr.  Connery. 
after  denying  an  employee  can  be  kept  out 
of  a  union,  completely  ducks  the  issue  In  hla 
so-called  explanation.) 
"Mr.  Tatlob.  I  understand  that. 
"Mr.  CoNNEHT.  I  do  not  think  you  need 
worry  about  that  situation.  The  man  to 
whom  you  refer  would  Join  the  tinion  and 
even  If  he  did  not  he  would  get  union  wages, 
because  ttie  men  bargaining  collectively 
would  bargain  for  everyone  In  the  plant." 

[Note. — Not  if  there  were  a  closed -shop 
contract.  The  nonunion  man  would  not  only 
not  get  union  wagea.  he'd  be  fired  from  his 
Job.) 

"Mr.  Tatlor.  I  want  to  know  what  beeomea 
of  the  Individual  who  goes  up  to  the  union 
and  says,  'I  want  to  become  a  member,'  and 
they  ballot  among  themselves  and  say  he  can- 
not become  a  member.  This  being  the  major- 
ity group,  they  go  out  to  the  office  and  bar- 
gain with  the  employer  and  effect  a  cloeed 
shop  agreement  and  then  this  man  who  is 
denied  membership,  in  effect.  Is  legislated  ovtb 
of  employment  by  this  bill. 

"Mr.  CoKNxxr.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  about  that.  In  the  first  place, 
the  man  would  join  the  union,  and.  aeocmd, 
no  employer  can  be  foroad  to  make  ■ 
■hop  agreement." 

[Note.— Mr.  Oonncry  nerar  really 
the  question.] 
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"Mr.  Wood.  There  Is  nothing  complicated 
about  this  measure  that  I  can  see.  Every- 
thing that  was  In  section  7(a)  [ol  the  NIRA] 
that  was  designed  to  give  men  and  women 
the  right  to  organize  Is  In  this  bill.  The  only 
difference  between  section  7  (a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  and  this  measure  Is  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  enforcement  ma- 
chinery set  up  In  the  National  Recovery  Act 
to  enforce  section  7  (a)    *  •  •." 

(Note. — He  falls  to  mention  the  inclusion 
of  the  closed-shop  proviso  in  the  bill,  a  fea- 
ture that  was  not  In  sec.  7  (a).| 

"Mr.  CoNNERY.  Oh.  no.  Nobody  can  force 
the  workers  in  any  plant  to  join  a  union  who 
do  not  want  to  Join  it." 

(Note. — He  falls  to  mention  that  under  a 
closed-  or  union-shop  agreement  signed  pur- 
suant to  the  closed-shop  proviso  of  the  bill, 
workers  can  be  fired  If  they  refuse  to  Join  the 
vinlon,  or  for  tnat  matter,  if  the  union  refuses 
to  accept  some  of  the  workers  Into  member- 
ship In  the  union.) 

"Mr.  CoNNEKT.  It  [this  bill]  was  designed 
originally  to  put  teeth  In  section  7  (a)  of  the 
NIRA.  •   •   • 

"Mr.  Tkuax.  Nothing  in  this  bill  or  in  any 
other  statute  lllegalizes  closed-shop  agree- 
ment by  the  employer  and  labor  organiza- 
tion. •  •  • 

"Neither  are  the  closed-shop  agreements 
legalized  In  any  State  where  it  may  be  il- 
legal •  *   *." 

XXVI.  Representative  Rich,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, offered  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
offered  by  Senator  Tydlngs  and  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  It  would  have  prohibited  re- 
straint, coercion  or  intimidation  from  any 
source,  and  was  Intended  to  outlaw  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  employees  and 
unions  as  well  as  of  employers. 

"Representative  O'Malley,  I  wish  to  make 
this  statement  with  respect  to  the  Wagner- 
Connery  labor  bill.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  is  exactly  the  same  principle  that  is  con- 
tained In  the  Railroad  Labor  Relations  Act 
that  this  Congress  passed  years  ago." 
(Note— The  Railway  Act  prohibited  com- 
pulsory unionism  at  that  time.) 

Mr.  Rich's  amendment  was  rejected. 

XXVU.  Representative  Taber  objected  to 
the  closed-shop  proviso  which  he  asserted 
would  permit  51  percent  of  the  employees  of 
any  organization  to  "get  together  and  maks 
an  agreement  for  the  discharge  of  the  other 
49  percent." 

Representative  Connery  replied:  "The 
Closed-shop  proposition  in  this  bill  does  not 
refer  to  any  State  which  has  any  law  for- 
bidding the  closed  shop.  It  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  that  In  any  way."  Representative 
Taber's  amendment  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
•was  rejected. 

S.  1958  passed  the  House  on  June  19,  1935, 
containing  the  proviso  (which  was  in  the 
Wagner  Act  as  finally  adopted)  permitting 
all  forms  of  compulsory  union  membership 
agreements. 

In  subsequent  insertions  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Members  of  the  House  ex- 
pressed their  views  on  the  bill  (S.  1958). 
Representative  Belter,  of  New  York,  inserted 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator  Wag- 
ner, which  In  relevant  part,  read  as  follows: 

"Second,  there  is  nothing  In  the  bill  which 
favors  the  closed  shop.  It  provides  merely 
that  closed-shop  agreements  niay  be  made, 
but  only  in  those  States  where  they  are  now 
legal. 

XXVm.  On  June  26,  1935,  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate  agreed  on  a  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1958  (H.  Rept.  No.  1371,  74th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

On  June  27,  1935,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
conference  report.  On  the  same  day  the 
House  agreed  to  the  conference  report  by  a 
vote  of  132  to  45. 

On  July  6,  1935,  S.  1958  was  signed  by  the 
President  and  became  law  as  the  Wagner 
Act. 


Ta  t-Hartlet 
c  3mfi7i.bort 


Legislative  History  of  the 
Act  With  Respect  to 
Unionism 

I.  Section  8  (3)  of  the  Wagner  Act  which 
made  it  an  unfair  labor  practce  for  an 
employer  to  discriminate  against  employees 
in  hire  or  tenure  of  employment  In  order  to 
encourage  or  discourage  membe  -ship  In  a 
labor  union  contained  a  proviso  permitting 
an  employer  and  a  majority  uni  an  to  sign 
and  enforce  a  complete  closed-s  lop  agree- 
ment. This  proviso  went  all  the  '  iray  In  per- 
mitting every  variety  of  compuLa  jry  union- 
Ism — from  the  complete  closed  ui  ion,  closed 
shop  situation  at  one  extreme,  tl  trough  the 
union  shop,  union  preference  sl^op,  to  the 
maintenance-of-membership  sh<  p.  Absent 
this  proviso  any  such  agreement  <  trould  have 
been  an  unfair  labor  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  for  such  agreement  encourage 
membership  in  a  vuiion  contrary  1  o  the  basic 
design  of  the  statute  and  the  sfeclflc  pro- 
hibition of  section  8  (3).  | 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  retained  the  proviso 
to  this  section  [now  designated] sec.  8  (a) 
(3)1  but  modified  and  restrictec  its  scoi}e. 
The  proviso  permits  an  emplo  ^er  and  a 
union  to  sign  an  agreement  foi  a  limited 
union  shop  (the  closed  shop  is  ;  irohlblted) 
under  which  employees  as  a  cond  tlon  of  re- 
taining their  jobs  must  join  the  union 
within  30  da3rs  of  the  effective  <  ate  of  the 
union-shop  agreement  or  of  the  beginning 
date  of  their  employment.  Mor  K)ver.  even 
under  such  a  contract,  nonmeii  bership  in 
the  union  can  lawfully  result  iii  discharge 
only  If  the  nonniembershlp  is  d  le  to  non- 
payment of  the  regular  and  unll  orm  union 
dues  and  initiation  fees.  Strlkeg  to  compel 
an  employer  to  sign  such  an  agr^ment  are 
lawful.  The  House  bill  (H.  R.  3020)  per- 
mitted the  same  type  of  limited  mion-shop 
agreement  but  prohibited  striken  to  compel 
an  employer  to  accept  such  an  agreement 
and  limited  such  agreements  to  i  i  term  of  2 
years.  The  House  version  did  i  ot  become 
law. 

n.  On  April  11,  1947,  the  Hi  »U8e  Labor 
Committee  reported  its  bill,  H.  ]  t.  3020,  fa- 
vorably to  the  House  (H.  Rept.  No.  245  on 
H.  R.  3020.  80th. Cong.,  ist  sess.).  Referring 
to  the  question  of  compulsory  un  lonlsm,  the 
report  stated: 

"At  least  12  States  (Alabam  i,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dali  ota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Tennessee)  have  1)  ws  forbid- 
ding compulsory  unionism.  Pi  lur  others 
(Colorado,  Kansas,  Utah,  and  IVlsconsln) 
allow  agreements  compelling  uilon  mem- 
bership only  after  employees  authorize  such 
agreements  by  large  majorities.  California, 
Connecticut.  Delaware,  Iowa.  Kadsas.  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pe  msylvanla. 
and  Texas  have  under  considei  atlon  laws 
forbidding  compulsory  unionism .  The  de- 
mand for  legislation  of  this  kU  d  Is  wide- 
spread and  pressing." 

Note. — It  Is  clear  from  this  p  tssage  that 
section  14  (b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
not  needed  to  confer  on  the  State  i  the  power 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  compulsory  unionism. 
The  States  retained  this  power  under  the 
Wagner  Act  and  as  shown  in  the  above  quo- 
tation many  of  them  exercised  it.  What 
section  14  (b)  added  to  the  law  was  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  power  of  the  Sti  tes  to  per- 
mit compulsory  unionism  going  jeyond  the 
narrow  and  limited  type  of  union  security 
arrangement  permitted  under  the  Tart-Hart- 
ley Act.  Thus,  if  Congress  wer  i  to  repeal 
Taft-Hartley  and  to  reenact  the  \  Wagner  Act, 
as  the  unions  have  so  persistently  demanded, 
the  States  would  retain  their  afithority  to 
forbid  or  restrict  compulsory  un  onism  but 
would  acquire  authority  to  permi  t  any  form 
of  compulsory  unionism  as  well. 

The  above  House  committee  report  also 
contained  a  minority  report  slgtied  by  six 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee — 
Representatives    John    Lesinski,  J  Augustine 
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Kelley,  Adam  Clayton  Powel  I,  Ray  Madden. 
Arthur  Klein,  and  John  F.  Kennedy.  This 
minority  report  asserts  that  there  is  wide 
misunderstanding  of  the  c^sed-shop  pro- 
viso In  the  then  existing  Wagner  Act.  The 
minority  says: 

"Contrary  to  widespread  l«llef,  this  pro- 
vision does  not  legalize  or  extend  the  use  of 
union  security  provisions,  .sx  fact.  It  lim- 
ited their  use  by  establishing  two  require- 
ments *  *  •  which  did  not  exist  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  | Wagner]  Act,  the  na- 
tional statute  I  Wagner  Act  |  fc  as  left  the  State 
laws  where  it  found  them." 

Note. — Thus  the  minorltj  also  concedes 
that  under  the  Wagner  Act  State  law  was 
controlling  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

III.  On  April  17.  1947.  ths  Senate  Labor 
Committee  reported  favorabljr  to  the  Senate 
its  bill  (S.  1126)  which,  among  other  things, 
narrowed  the  closed-shop  pro  viao  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  to  permit  no  more  than  the  30-day 
limited  type  of  union  shop  which  Is  now 
the  law  under  the  Taf  t-H  irtley  Act.  (8. 
Rept.  No.  105  onS.  1126.  80th  [^ong..  1st  seas.). 
The  bill,  as  reported,  did  rot  contain  sec. 
14  (b).    In  Its  report  the  committee  stated: 

"*  *  *  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the 
railway  workers  were  given]  the  protection 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  C^^ngress  thought 
that  the  provisions  which  prevented  dis- 
crimination against  union  i^embershlp  and 
provided  for  the  certificatioh  of  bargaining 
representatives  obviated  the  jjustiflcatlon  for 
closed-shop  or  union-shop  arrangements. 
That  statute  speclflcally  fort  ids  any  kind  of 
compulsory  unionism."  |In  1951,  Congress 
amended  the  Railway  Laboi  Act  to  permit 
compulsory  unionism  along  ;he  lines  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  but  did  zot  Include  the 
equivalent  of  sec.  14  (b)  |. 

"•  •  •  Under  that  statute  [Wagner  Act] 
a  proviso  to  section  8  (3)  permits  voluntary 
agreements  for  compulsory  union  member- 
ship. •  •  •  When  the  comxilttees  of  Con- 
gress in  193S  reported  the  bill  which  be- 
came the  present  National  |iabor  Relations 
[  Wagner  j  Act,  they  made  defer  that  the  pro- 
viso In  section  8  (3)  was  Dot  intended  to 
override  State  laws  regulaQlng  the  closed 
shop.  The  Senate  committee  stated  that  "the 
bill  does  nothing  to  facilitate  close-shop 
agreements  or  to  make  the^  legal  In  any 
State  where  they  may  l>e  illegal'  •  •  •  abuses 
of  compulsory  membership  have  become  so 
numerous  there  has  been  gi«at  public  feel- 
ing against  such  arrangemf nts.  This  has 
been  reflected  by  the  fact  that  in  12  States 
such  agreements  have  beeh  made  illegal 
either  by  legislative  act  on  constitutional 
amendment,  and  in  14  other  fitates  proposals 
for  abolishing  such  contract!  are  now  pend- 
ing." 

IV.  The  conference  repot  t  adopted  the 
Senate  bill's  provisions  on  coifipulsory  union- 
ism and  they  are  embodied  as  current  law 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Bu«  the  conference 
report  (House  Conference  Rept.  No.  510  on 
H.  R.  3020.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sesi.,  June  3.  1947) 
did  include  what  is  now  section  14  (b)  of 
title  I  of  Taft-Hartley,  the  provision  author- 
izing State  right -to- work  lawjs.  In  this  con- 
nection the  conference  report  stated: 

"Under  the  House  bill  there  was  included 
a  new  section  13  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  assure  that  nothing  in  the  act 
was  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  closed 
shop,  union  shop,  maintenance  of  member- 
ship or  other  form  of  compulsory  unionism 
agreement  In  any  State  wherte  the  execution 
of  such  agreement  would  be  contrary  to  State 
law.  Many  States  have  e4acted  laws  or 
adopted  constitutional  provisions  to  make 
all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism  in  those 
States  Illegal.  It  was  never  |he  Intention  of 
the  National  Labor  Relation^  Act.  as  is  dis- 
closed by  the  legislative  history  of  the  act,  to 
preempt  the  field  in  this  regard  so  as  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  their  poiirers  to  prevent 
compulsory  unionism.    Neith  er  the  so-called 


"closed  shop"  proviso  in  section  8  (8)  of  the 
existing  act  [Wagner  Act]  nor  the  union 
shop  and  maintenance  of  membership  provi- 
so in  section  8  (a)  (3)  of  the  conference 
agreement  could  be  said  to  authorize  arrange- 
ments of  this  sort  in  States  where  such  ar- 
rangements were  contrary  to  the  State  policy. 
To  make  certain  that  there  should  be  no 
question  about  this,  section  13  was  included 
in  the  House  bill.  The  conference  agree- 
ment, in  section  14  (b) ,  contains  a  provision 
having  the  same  effect." 

V.  In  the  floor  debate  in  the  House  on 
the  Hartley  bUl  (H.  R.  3020).  Congrcsssman 
Barden,  second  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Labor  Committee  and  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees in  discussing  compulsory  unionism 
on  April  16,  1947,  quoted  the  late  Justice 
Brandels  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  follows: 

"  'It  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  ad- 
vance of  trade-unionism  that  the  unions 
shall  renounce  violence,  restriction  of  ouput, 
and  the  closed  shop.  •  •  •  The  American 
people  should  not,  and  will  not.  accept 
unionism  if  it  involves  the  closed  shop.  They 
will  not  consent  to  the  exchange  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  employer  for  the  tyranny  of  the 
employee. 

"  'I  think  there  is  no  other  man  or  body  of 
men  whose  intelligence  or  whose  character 
will  stand  In  absolute  power,  and  I  should  no 
more  think  of  giving  absolute  power  to 
unions  than  I  should  of  giving  capital 
monopoly  power. 

"  'The  closed  shop  seems  to  me  opposed  to 
our  ideas  of  liberty,  as  presenting  a  monopoly 
of  labor  which  might  become  as  objection- 
able a  monopoly  as  that  of  capital'." 

On  April  16,  1947,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Representative  Fishes,  of  Texas,  a 
member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  in 
discussing  compulsory  unionism  and  State 
right- to-work  laws,  stated: 

"Of  ooiu'se  the  gentleman  refers  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  12  States,  now  13  with 
Texas,  that  have  voted  on  the  proposition 
I  right-to- work  laws]  which  is  an  indication 
of  the  overwhelming  public  opinion  in  this 
country  in  that  direction.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  In  the  last  Oallup 
poll  on  this  subject  66  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  shown  as  favoring  the  open 
shop,  18  percent  favor  the  union  shop,  8  per- 
cent favor  the  closed  shop,  and  8  percent  have 
CO  opinion  on  the  subject." 

On  April  16,  1947.  Representative  HomcAN. 
of  Michigan,  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  which  would  have  completely 
outlawed  all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism 
or  union  preference.  The  Hoffman  amend- 
ment was  rejected.  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. Representative  Hoitman  quoted  the 
provision  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  which 
prohibits  all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism. 
That  provision  as  found  in  subdivision  6, 
section  152.  title  45  of  the  United  States  Code, 
reads  as  follows: 

"No  carrier,  its  ofBcers.  or  agents  shall  re- 
quire any  person  seekmg  employment  to  sign 
any  contract  or  agreement  promising  to  join 
or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organlEatlon;  and  if 
any  such  contract  has  been  enforced  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  then  such 
carrier  shall  notify  the  employees  by  an  ap- 
propriate order  that  such  contract  has  been 
discarded  and  is  no  longer  binding  on  them 
in  any  way." 

Note. — In  1951,  this  provision  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  was  amended  to  permit  union 
shop  agreements  similar  to  those  permitted 
under  Taft-Hartley. 

On  April  17,  1947,  the  House  passed  the 
Hartley  biU  (H.  R.  3020)  substantially  as 
reported  by  the  House  Labor  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  308  to  107  with  17  not  voting. 

On  June  4.  1947.  the  Hoxise  passed  the 
conference  report  (the  present  Taft-Ebu-tley 
Act  which  was  much  closer  to  the  milder 
Senate  bill  than  It  was  to  the  House  commit- 


tee bill  H.  R.  3020)   by  a  vote  of  S20  to  79 

with  30  not  voting. 
On  June  20,  1947,  the  House  passed  the 

conference  report  over  President  Truman's 

veto  by  a  vote  of  331  to  83  with  15  not  voting. 
VI.  The  Senate  debate  on  Taft-Hartley: 
On  May  9.  1947,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 

67  to  21  (17  not  voting)  defeated  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota,  to  out- 
law all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism.  On 
this  vote.  Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas, 
voted   for  the  Ball  proposal. 

The  Senate  passed  its  bill  on  May  13,  1947, 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  24  with  3  not  voting.  This 
bill  contained  the  present  provisions  on 
union  security  a^^eements. 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
conference  report  (which  became  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  Its  present  form )  Senator  Taf t 
made  the  following  statement  on  the  floor 
on  June  6,  1947: 

"I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  In 
the  report  of  the  (Senate  Labor)  committee 
to  the  Senate,  we  stated  that  in  our  opinion 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  as  originally 
reported  by  the  committee  which  in  any  way 
would  invalidate  the  provisions  of  a  State 
law  prohibiting  the  closed  shop.  That  state- 
ment appears  in  the  committee  report  to 
the  Senate,  on  page  6.  In  it  we  pointed  out 
that  when  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  enacted  (in  1935),  it  was  made  clear 
In  the  report  at  that  time  that  the  proviso 
in  section  8  (3)  was  not  Intended  to  over- 
ride State  laws  regulating  the  closed  shop. 
At  that  time  the  Senate  committee  stated 
that  the  bill  did  nothing  to  faclUUte  closed- 
shop  agreements  or  to  make  them  legal  in 
any  State  where  they  may  be  illegal. 

"In  other  words,  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  its  provisions  would  pro- 
hibit a  closed  shop  because  it  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  people  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  lat>or  unions.  In  order  to  preserve 
that  right  and  to  keep  the  Wagner  Act  Itself 
from  abolishing  the  closed  shop  everywhere, 
it  was  necessary  to  write  In  this  proviso.  But 
that  did  not  in  any  way  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  which  already  prohibited 
closed  shops. 

"Tbat  has  been  the  law  ever  since  that 
time.  It  was  the  law  of  the  Senate  bill;  and 
in  putting  in  this  express  provision  from 
the  House  bill,  we  in  no  way  change  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States." 

Comment: 

1.  This  Is  further  evidence  that  Congress, 
under  the  Wagner  Act  Intended  State  law  to 
be  controlling  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
tinionism. 

a.  In  this  statement.  Senator  Taft  recog- 
nizes that  the  closed  shop  proviso  of  the 
Wagner  Act  was  in  conflict  with  the  basic 
principles  of  that  statute,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  proviso,  compulsory  unionism 
would  have  been  outlawed  by  the  Wagner 
Act. 

On  June  6,  1947,  the  Senate  passed  the 
conference  report  by  a  vote  of  54  to  17  with 
24  not  voting. 

On  June  23,  1947,  the  Senate  Toted  to 
override  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of 

68  to  26  with  2  not  voting. 

Appendix  A 

List  of  States  which  adopted  legislation 
or  constitutional  amendments  prohibiting 
all  forms  of  compulsory  unionism  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  June 
1947: 

1.  Arkansas.  November  7,  1944  (coiastitu- 
tlon). 

a.  Florida,  November  7,  1044  (constitu- 
tion). 

8.  Arlaona.  November  6.  1940  (constitu- 
Uon). 

4.  Nebraska.  November  5,  1946  (constitu- 
tion). 

6.  South  Dakota,  November  6,  1946  (con- 
stitution). 


6.  Virginia,  January  21,  1947  (statute). 

7.  Tennessee,  February  21,  1947  (statute), 

8.  North  Carolina.  March  18.  1947  (stat- 
ute). 

9.  North  Dakota,  March  18, 1947  (statute). 

10.  Georgia,  March  27,  1947  (statute). 

11.  Texas,  April  8,  1947   (statute). 

12.  Iowa,  April  28,  1947  (statute). 

Appendix  B 
JtTDiciAL  Holding  That  Compulsory  Union* 
ISM  Was  Subject  to  State  Law  Under  th» 
Wagner  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  that  State  laws  prohibiting  or  re- 
stricting compulsory  unionism  were  con- 
trolling \mder  the  Wagner  Act. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Taft-Hartley,  and 
during  the  life  of  the  Wagner  Act,  Wisconsin 
enacted  legislation  requiring  two-thirds  of 
the  employees  voting  to  vote  in  favor  of  any 
compulsory  union  membership  contract  if 
such  contract  were  not  to  constitute  an  un- 
fair labor  practice  under  State  law.  The 
Wagner  Act  contained  no  such  limitation  oa 
compulsory  unionism  nor  did  it  contain  a 
provision  analogous  to  section  14  (b)  of  Taft- 
Hartley,  specifically  making  State  law  con- 
trolling in  this  area.  In  1943.  the  Algoma 
Plywood  Co.  of  Wisconsin  entered  into  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  the  Car- 
penters Union.  AFL,  which  contained  a  union 
security  clause  of  the  maintenance-of-mem- 
bership type.  This  contract  continued  in 
effect  through  January  1947  at  which  time 
an  employee  of  the  company  was  fired  at  the 
union's  demand  pursuant  to  said  contract 
because  of  his  failure  to  i>ay  his  union  dues. 
This  was  prior  to  Taft-Hartley.  He  filed 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practice  with  the  Wis- 
consin Employment  Relations  Board.  At  the 
hearing  before  the  State  board  it  was  shown 
that  the  union  security  agreement  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  employees  in  a  ref- 
erendum as  required  by  the  Wisconsin  stat- 
ute. The  Wisconsin  board  ordered  the  dis- 
charged employee  reinstated  with  back  pay 
and  ordered  the  company  to  cease  and  desist 
from  giving  effect  to  the  union  security 
clause  of  the  contract.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  sustained  the  State  board's 
decision. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supyeme  (Dourt,  which  on  March  7.  1949,  in 
Algoma  Plywood  Co.  v.  Wisconsin  Employ- 
ment Relations  Board  (336  U.  S.  301,  23  LRRM 
2402).  held  that  the  closed-shop  proviso  of 
section  8  ( 3 )  of  the  Wagner  Act  did  not  sweep 
aside  State  law  respecting  the  union  shop. 
This  proviso  merely  disclaimed  a  national 
policy  hostile  to  the  closed  shop  or  other 
forms  of  union-security  agreement. 

In  the  course  of  its  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  made  the  following  comments: 

"At  the  time  when  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations (Wagner)  Act  was  adopted,  the  cotirti 
of  many  States,  at  least  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, denied  validity  to  union-secu- 
rity agreements.  Here  Wisconsin  has  at- 
tached conditions  to  their  enforcement  and 
has  called  the  voluntary  observance  of  such 
a  contract  when  those  conditions  have  not 
been  met  an  unfair  labor  practice.  Had 
the  sponsors  of  the  (Wagner)  act  meant  to 
deny  effect  to  State  policies  Inconsistent  with 
the  unrestricted  enforcement  of  union -shop 
contracts,  surely  they  would  have  made  their 
pxirpose  manifest  •   •   •. 

"The  contention  that  section  10  (a)  of 
the  Wagner  Act  swept  aside  State  law  re- 
specting the  union  shop  must  therefore  be 
rejected.  •  •  • 

"It  is  argued,  tbenton,  that  a  State  can- 
not forbid  what  section  8  (8)  (the  closed 
shop  proviso  of  the  Wagner  Act)  affirmatively 
permits.  The  short  answer  is  that  section 
8  (3)  merely  disclaims  a  national  policy 
hostile  to  the  closed  shop  or  other  forms  of 
union-security  agreement.  This  is  the  ob- 
vious Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  choice 
of  the  words  'nothing  in  this  act  •  •  •  or 
In  any  other  statute  of  the  United  States,* 
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and  It  is  wmniiiwHl  lUT  tke  lag1i>«tWe  hls- 

7lw  Cbort  tlieik  <|iHafteA  aBtMHlvaty  froaa 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Wagner  Act — 
fEOiB  Utm  S«aate  reyorft.  tk»  Hnwe  icyort, 
from  aoaalfOt  Wacner^  aujcr  speech  to  the 
Senate  in  sam^povt  of  ttoe  bill,  and  fran  the 
Senator's  iiiiip<miiiii  to  quesstioiiA  duKing  the 
course  of  the  Sezia,te  debate  as  well  as  from 
statements  made  by  Representative  Connery, 
the  nniiager  of  the  Mil  ts  tJie  House,  during 
the  Home  debates.  All  of  the  qnotattons 
from  the  legislative  history  referred  to  by 
tbe  Ctrort,  are  set  fcrtb  at,  vturlooB  ptaces  In 
this  memonuuluQU 

The  Ckiurt  then  goes  on  to  say:  "No  ruling 
by  the  courts  or  the  NLJUi,  the  agency  en- 
trusted with  adsiinistration  al  tbe  Wagner 
Act,  has  adc^ted  a  construetioQ  ctf  seetton 
8  (3)  in  disregard  of  this  legislative  history. 

"Since  we  would  be  wholly  tinjustified 
therefore,  in  rejecting  ttie  legjetattve  Inter- 
pretation at  sectioD  8  (3>  placed  upon  it  at 
the  time  of  Its  enactment  |  in  193S )  It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  invoke  tbe  principle  that 
In  cases  of  ccneurreiLt  piawer  over  commerce 
State  law  remains  cffecttve  so  long  as  Con- 
gress has  not  manifested  an  unambiguous 
purpose  that  it  should  be  supplanted.  •   •   • 

"Since,  therefore,  tbe  effect  given  by  the 
Wisconsin  Employment  Peace  Act  by  the 
Judgment  below  does  not  ct>nfllct  with  the 
enacted  policies  of  Congrcos,  tlMt  }u<^:ment 
(of  the  WleccAsin  Supreme  Court)  is 
alBrmed." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
gviished  and  able  Senator  from  Aiizona 
for  his  statement  on  the  right  to  work. 
Does  the  Senator  arree-  that  so  kmg  as 
■we  have  compulsory  unionism  we  take 
away  from  workers  the  most  potent 
weapon  they  have  for  policing  their 
unions? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  definitely  agree. 
I  believe  the  same  holds  true  with  respect 
to  any  organization.  Tbe  only  threat 
which  exists  for  example,  in  an  associa- 
tion such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  or  the  American  Legion,  is  that  if 
we  do  not  Kke  what  is  going  on  in  the 
leadership,  we  can  quit  or  we  can  throw 
them  out  at  ttoe  neart  electien. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  when  Dave  Beck  was  be- 
fore the  Mcdrtlan  committee  he  was 
asked  the  question — referring  to  the 
States  where  there  are  no  right-to -work 
laws — ^if  bds  membei-s  believed  the 
charges  against  him,  that  their  mooey 
was  being  squandered,  they  coald  stop 
pajdng  their  money  without  losing  their 
jobs,  and  he  reluctantly  admitted  that 
they  could  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER-    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  were  not  for  com- 
pulsory unianlsm  and  the  right  to  have 
captive  meraliei  ship  and  coBjpulsory  col- 
lection of  dues,  would  gangsters  and 
racketeers  gravitate  to  the  labor  union 
movement? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  camiot  say  that 
they  would  not,,  because  tbey  do  gravi- 
tate to  organizatl(n»  whii^  are  volun- 
tary, even  thotigh  they  d<r  so  only  on  a 
scale  which  is  not  braught  to  national 
attention.  However,  it  is  my  feeling,  aa 
I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  ttiat 
the  only  soImUob  to  wliat  tbe  McOellan 
committee  has  turned  up  is  voluntary 
unionism. 


be  happy 


I  Bifiil  wo  Mie  step  farthc^  anil  say 
that  if  the  American  people  becnne  more 
ineeneetf  as  a  reanil't  of  the  dis^iBares  yet 
to  be  made  sbocrt  what  is  gviAg  on  and 
what  bas  been  going  on  In  Cie  union 
movement,  they  may  desianf  reforms 
far  ■oore  draatie  than  those  ^lucb  the 
Scmtor  Izoaa  Nebraska  and  I  frould  like 
to  see.  UnfortTOAtcly.  that  i^  t2ie  way 
soBBe  minds  work. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER-  I  shall 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
when  I  have  finished  my  colli  iquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  8t«ge9l  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cpuji  uui. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  yield ;  I  have  not  finis tyd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICflR.  The 
Senator  from  Ariacma  has  not  )rielded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Smator 
from  ArizoiM  is  aware  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Gay  Brown,  of  th<|  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  EngineersJ  when  he 
testified  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee not  long  ago.  He  said,  in  substance, 
speaking  against  compulsory  memiier- 
ship.  thai  he  believed  tbe  uni#ns  had  a 
prodact  good  eneogh  so  that  they  did 
not  have  to  compel  peoj^  t0  join.  I 
really  tliink  that  that  is  an  ilnanswer- 
able  argument  fftr  good  unions 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  evidence  Is 
re{4ete  on  that  score.  If  we  Idlpk  at  for- 
eign countries,  where  eompulattry  union- 
ism is  prohibited,  the  percentage  of 
workers  in  the  onions  is  far  greater  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States.  J 

I  think,  undoubtedly,  that  Ifj  member- 
ship in  unions  in  this  country  pere  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  we  would  fin^  a  great 
increase,  in  the  long  run  in  un^on  mem- 
bership, and  much  better  iondocted 
imions,  on  the  whole,  than  Iheve  are 
today.  [ 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  ihe  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  th  ^  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  frit,  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  issue  to  wiiich 
my  good  friend  speaks,  that!  I  should 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriiim,  so  as 
to  enalHe  all  Senatois  to  hearfwhat  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  to  say. 

Mr-  GOLDWATER.  I  had  concluded 
my  speech  and  was  about  to  take  my 
seatv 

Mr.    HENNINGS.    Then, 
dent,   I  Shan  not  suggest  th^ 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  sugj 
sence  of  a  cuiorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OPFK 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proct 
therolL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  £oi  the  quorum  call  be  feseinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STAMOCMi  fn  the  chair).  W^ovt  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


r.    Presi- 
absenee 

the  ab- 

The 


to  call 
Presl- 


be  f  ea 

PICtR 

Wt&c 


INVB&TIGA310M  OT  THK  ADitflNIS- 
TRATION  OP  ANTITRUST  AIW> 
MONOPOLY  LAWS  T 

Mr-  JODMSON  of  Texas,    itr  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  oroceed  to 


the  conflMeratteo  of  Cakttdar  No.  1217. 
Senate  ResotatioK  231;  aitf  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  TemMssee 

to  the  motion. 

The  PRBSTDTWa  Of^TCEB.  The 
resolution  wiH  be  read  bs  title  for  the 

InTormation  of  the  Senaterj 

Tbe  IrTSMiajivK  Cuerk-  i  Calendar  No. 
1211.  Senate  Bcsolutton  ikl.  U>  investi- 
gate tec  adBiaMnUtoa  of  ttie  antitmst 
and  monopoly  laws  of  the  unHed  States. 

TPw  PRBSnWWa  OFfTCBR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  SenatcM-  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KNOWLANO.  Mr^  President.  I 
suecest  tbe  absence  of  a  fuonmi. 

l^ie  PRSSB^NQ  OVFICKR.  Tbe  clerk, 
will  call  the  roB. 

The  legishrtire  derfc  culled  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senates^  answered  to 
their  names: 


AiksB 

OflMwsSer 

AUo«t 

GrcMi 

Mundt 

Baydca 

Murray 

Barrett 

Renniogs 

Ifeufcerger 

Beau 

Hill 

O'Mabonej 

Ben  Rett 

HoMffeKR 

Pastore 

BIWe 

Bollartf 

Fsjos 

Brtckcr 

Hruaku 

Potter 

Bridges 

Humparer 

Proxnalrs' 

B\ub 

Ives 

PxirteU 

Byrd 

Jackscn 

RevercomT) 

C.ipehart 

Jenner 

Robertson 

CsTisrm 

Jtohn»7tt,  Ttex. 

RTMBell 

Carron 

Joftnseoii.  8.  C. 

Saltonatan 

Cmm,  M.  J- 

Kcfanmr 

OrJKieppel 

Caae.  S.  Oak. 

Ktitn^ty 

Hmsthere 

Chores 

Kerr 

Baal  th.  Mains 

Clark 

Know'And 

Smith.  K.  J, 

Cooper 

Kucbfl 

Sparlnnsn 

Cotton 

Ijuaper 

StmalB 

Curtla 

iMmdJt 

8ymlngt43a 

Dlrksen 

Lonr 

TslauKlee 

Oo«Bla« 

Mngrnjaoa 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

IfaloiLe 

Thye 

Eastland 

XCansneld 

Watldns 

B!Iender 

Martin.  lows 

Wller 

Bl  ftu 

McCIelUn 

WtlllSBU 

Handeis 

Taxborouab 

rzmmr 

Monroaey 

Yamnm 

FuU>ii«bt 

Morse 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  a|inoax>ce  that 

the  Senator  from  Wew  [Mexico  FMr. 
Ch»viz],  the  Senator  fnjm  Tennessee 
IMr.  Govi].  and  the  Senattor  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  ScorrJ  are  absent  oa 
ofiBcial  business-  I 

Mr.  EORKSEN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BotloiI  is 
detained  on  official  bufiinen. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  XM1-.  HicKEir- 
LooFEKl  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from.  Ne^  York  [Mr. 
JavixsI  and  the  Senator  from.  Pennsyl- 
vania EMr.  MABxnr]  are  ab^nt  on  nffi«H^| 

The  PRESIDING  OFFldrER.     A  qtK>- 


nmi  is  present. 

TTie  question  Is  on  agree 
tion  of  the  Senator  fro 
JoHiMoitl  that  the  SNoate 
oonsideration  of  Calendar 
ate  Bcsohition  231. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consid(Br  the  resolu- 
tion. 


to  tlie  mo- 
Texas   [Mr. 
to  the 
1217,  Sen- 


C»BKR  POR  ADJOURltMENT  TO 
TOMORROWl 

^fir-  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
denS- 1  ask  uboudious  consent  that  when 
the  Semite  concludes  Its  business  today 
a  stand  M  mddcmanment  mitll  12  o'cloek 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIUINO  OPPIClni.  Without 
objecCIuu.  ft  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  POR  CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  announce  that 
there  will  be  a  calendar  call  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  completion  of 
morning  business  on  Thursday  the  unob- 
Jected-to  measures  on  the  calendar  be 
called  from  the  beginning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sorry  that  we  have  had  to  ask 
our  colleagues  to  come  here  and  answer 
the  rollcall  at  this  late  hour,  especially 
on  an  evening  when  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  being  honored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  I  did 
not  anticipate  that  we  would  have  a  live 
quorum  call  Since  we  have  had  one, 
and  since  the  scheduled  dinner  is  at  7 
o'clock,  I  hardly  believe  that  we  could 
del>ate  the  resolution  wiiich  is  now  the 
pending  business  and  consider  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  and 
have  a  rollcall  on  the  amendments  and 
still  permit  Senators  to  fulfill  their  en- 
gagements. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the  situ- 
ation In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  had  told  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kkfaxp/kr]  that  I  felt  we  would 
have  time  to  give  consideration  to  his 
resolution,  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
GOLDWATEB]  and  the  7  o'clock  meeting. 

I  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
so  that  all  Senators  could  be  on  notice. 
Then  I  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded, 
but  a  live  quorum  was  later  requested 
and  that  order  could  not  be  rescinded. 
As  a  result,  we  have  had  to  spend  a  longer 
time  getting  the  Members  to  the  Cham- 
ber than  iiad  been  anticipated. 

Under  the  circumstance,  it  would  be 
my  suggestion,  if  It  is  agreeable  to  the 
minority  leader  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  that  there  be  offered  at  this 
time  the  amendment  to  the  resolution 
which  I  understand  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  minority  leader;  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  be  ordered; 
that  Senators  be  on  notice  that  we  will 
start  debate  on  the  resolution  tomorrow 
following  the  morning  hour ;  and  that  we 
have,  tomorrow,  any  yea-and-nay  votes 
that  are  possible  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Senators  will  also  be  on  notice  that 
the  other  so-called  money  resolutions 
will  be  considered  tomorrow  If  Senators 
permit  them  to  come  to  a  vote  then.  Is 
that  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  Is  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  the  minority  leader  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spakkmak  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  I^GiSLATivK  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figure  "$365,000  "  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$250,000." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  we  will  not  continue  the 
debate  this  evening.  However,  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
the  amendment  I  have  ofTered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  the  adjournment 
being,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Epheslans  3:  16:  That  ye  may  he 
strengthened  with  might  by  His  spirit 
in  the  inner  man. 

Almighty  God.  Thou  art  always  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  our  hearts  waiting  to  be 
welcomed  and  wanting  to  be  known  and 
trusted. 

Make  us  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
promptings  of  Thy  spirit,  seeking  to 
transform  us  from  what  we  are  to  what 
we  ought  to  be. 

May  we  always  be  eager  to  yield  our- 
selves to  Thy  goodness  for  our  Uttleness 
needs  Thy  greatness  and  our  weakness 
needs  Thy  strength. 

Grant  that  nothing  may  eclipse  our 
faith  and  obscure  our  hope  as  we  con- 
tinue to  pray  and  labor  for  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.  R.  10146.  An  set  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  Cecal  year  ending  June  30.  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hatdkn.  Mr.  Rubsiu,  Mr.  Chavez, 
Mr.  Ellbwder,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Bridges. 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Yotmc  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REFUNDING  GOVERNMENT  DEBT  AT 
HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Washington  newspapers  an  ad- 
vertisement caught  my  attention  adver- 
tising the  refunding  of  $16,785,000,000  in 
United  States  Treasury  Issues.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  advertisement  cer- 
tain new  issues  were  advertised  In  ex- 
change for  outstanding  Issues  matur- 
ing within  the  next  75  days. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features 
about  the  new  Issue  Is  that  bonds  can 
be  acquired,  paying  a  guaranteed  SVn 
percent  Interest  rate  until  February  15, 
1990,  32  years  from  now. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  two  desperate 
problems  faced  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment: First,  In  securing  the  neces- 
sary fimds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Government,  and  second,  the  necessity 
for  avoiding  short-term  refunding  of 
national  indebtedness.  However,  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  for  me  to  compre- 
hend the  fiscal  wisdom  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  Its  debt  managers  who  per- 
sisted in  short-term  borrowing  during 
the  past  several  years  when  Interest 
rates  were  steadily  rising  upward  and 
now  imdertalcing  a  long-term  offering 
for  a  period  of  32  years  at  a  3  Ms  percent 
rate  at  the  very  time  when  every  Indi- 
cation points  to  decreasing  interest 
rates  in  the  immediate  future. 

If  this  offering  could  be  delayed  for 
90  or  180  days,  it  is  extremely  possible 
that  one-half  of  1  percent  might  be 
saved  on  the  interest  rate  with  a  possible 
net  savings  to  the  American  people  of 
almost  $2»/^  biUion.  A  poUcy  of  long- 
range  high-Interest  offering  at  a  time 
when  lower  interest  rates  are  in  clear 
prospect  indicates  a  national  fiscal  pol- 
icy designed  for  and  perhaps  by  the 
banking  and  investment  interests  of 
America  rather  than  the  guardians  of 
American  tax  dollars. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  public  policy  would  be  better  served 
If  this  tremendous  long-range  high- 
interest  offering  could  be  deferred  for  a 
more  prudent  period  of  lower  and  more 
attractive  Interest  rates. 


HARRY  HEYDENBURO,  REPORTER 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


V: 
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Mr.  CyHARA  of  nunois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  tbe  district  eofurt  of  ttie  Untted  State* 
in  ChicagD  the  distinguiahed  Jivists  fn. 
their  robes  sat  en.  banc,  the  United 
States  marshal  brouglit  before  them  In 
handcuffs,  the  def  endanl.  Harry  E.  Hey- 

denbiiTE.  chMrged.  with  tbia  grievous 
crime  of  desertion  from  the  Federal 
Building  pressroom,  the  evidence  was 
heard  and  a  verdiet  of  guftty  promptly 
rendered,  whereupon  IXstriet  Judge 
Phillip  Sullivan  sentenced  the  defendant 
to  accept  the  gifts  that  a  host  of  Harry 
Heydenburg's  friends  bad  ready  with 
which  to  shower  a  great  newspaper  re- 
porter on  his  retirement,  it  was  a  cere- 
mony in  appreciation  of  and  affection 
for  one  of  the  journalistic  greats,  a 
newsman  who  for  more  than  40  years 
had  covered  the  beat  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  Chicago.  Harry  Heydenburg 
got  his  first  job  as  a  reporter  on  a 
metropolitan  daily  in  1903.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  pressroom  in 
1916  and  remained  there  until  his  re- 
tirement in  January  of  1958.  From  1924 
to  1958,  over  three-score  years,  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  American. 
He  never  made  an  enemy.  He  was  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  several  genera- 
tions of  judges,  court  officials,  and  law- 
yers. He  set  the  pace  and  the  pattern 
for  topnotch  reporting. 

My  colleagues  Join  me,  I  am  sure,  in 
noting  the  retirement  of  a  great  news- 
man and  In  wishing  him  rich  content- 
ment in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  his  retirement  he  will  find 
the  time  to  write  the  story  of  his  41 
years  covering  the  beat  in  the  old  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Chicago.  Many  things 
have  happened  in  four  decades  in  that 
building.  There  have  been  many  famous 
trials,  many  pictiu-esque  personalities  of 
"Which  Judge  Landis  was  but  one,  many 
dramatic  and  historic  scenes.  Harry 
HeydenbuTK  covered  them  all.  His  story 
of  it  all  would  be  a  best  seller. 


HUMAWB  SLAUGHTER  BILL 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massacbuseita.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Becoiu)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUewoinan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  rejoice  with  all  animal  lovers 

that  the  humane  slaughter  bill,  H.  R. 

-  8308,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 

I  Texas  [Mr.  Poags).  which  comes  up  in  the 

House  today  lor  action,  will  pass. 

Is  there  anyone  who  wUl  deny  an 
animal  has  feelings? 

This  legislation  is  humane  and  neces- 
sary. I  am  extremely  happy  that  the 
House  today  w»  pass  the  Wit,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 


RECENT  MALLORY  DECISION 

EBVEtOPMEWrS 
Mr.  KEATINO.     Mr.  Soeaker.  if  the 
after  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court's  MaX- 
lory  decision  last  year  appeared  dis- 
astrous to  law  enforcement  efforts,  that 


Inpresdon  has  been  dcublsj  pounded 
home  by  recent  district  court  rulinsa. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Edwatd  M.  Cur- 
ran  in  the  Turner  case  yesterday  is  an 
example  of  tlxis.  I  think  th#  words  of 
Jtidge  Outran  in  rttUng  toarintteiibk  tbe 

confession  of  a  tw»-time  robber  are  six- 
Bin«ant>     He  said:  I 

Now,  while  I  dont  agree  wtth  tiie  Supreme 
Goart>  ileeislon,  there  \b  nothing  I  ean  do 
about  It.  It  Is  too  bad  law-enfotcement  of- 
flcialB  do  not  baTe  tbe  right  to  ask  certatik 
questions  of  a  person  wbo  baa  b^en  arrested 
and  charged  with  a  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  wh^t  may  be 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  district  court 
judges,  the  fact  is  that  their  jadherence 
to  a  strict  interpretation  in  I  cases  in- 
volving arraignment  procedures  has  vir- 
tually encased  our  law-enfordement  of- 
ficials in  a  legal  strait  jacket.  jThe  split- 
second  timing  now  seemingly  required 
means  very  simply  and  directly  that  the 
poMce  cannot  effectively  carrjT  out  their 
duties.  J 

While  the  desire  of  any  court  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individuals  is  certainly  com- 
mendable, it  should  not  be  carried  to 
absurd  extremes.  When  such  tenden- 
cies result  in  a  threat  to  the  welfare  of 
the  great  mass  of  our  peoplej  then  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  hjs  arrived. 
Judge  Corran  says  he  does  no*  agree  with 
the  Mallory  decision,  but  he  ea  ti  do  noth- 
ing abotxt  it.  I  also  disagree  with  the 
Mallory  edict.  And  we  in  Coigress  can 
do  something  about  it.  We  must  act,  if 
the  streets  of  the  District  ol  Columbia 
are  to  be  made  safe  once  agaAi  for  law- 
abiding  citizens.  \ 

In  the  broader  sense.  CongreMional  ac- 
tion is  also  needed  to  clarify  aitaignment 
procedures  in  ail  Federal  jurinictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cztrem^  hopeful 
we  will  soon  have  on  the  flior  of  the 
House  such  a  bill.  Legislation  such  as  I 
have  proposed  provides  a  jost  land  sound 
means  for  ending  tbe  dangeipus  reper- 
ctrssions  of  the  Mallory  mlin)g.  Let  us 
delay  no  longer  in  unchaining  our  law- 
enforcement  ofBcials. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORTI  OP  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL  OP  THE  PUB- 
LIC  HEALTH   SERVICE— ilBSSAOE 


FROM    THE    PRESIDBWT 


OF    THB 


UNITED  STATES  OL  DOC    NO.  324) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  {the  House 
the  following  message  from  )the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  ivhich  waa 
read  and,  together  with  the  a^ompany- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Com|aerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 


ei\u 


To  the  Conffress  of  the  United  Hates: 

Under  the  prorisiais  of  title  VII  at 
tbe  PrabUc  Health  Servicej^  Act,  as 
amended  by  Puli^c  Law  835.  »4th  Con- 
gress. I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress  tlie  ccond  an- 
nual report  of  tbe  SurgeoB  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  auimiaarizinc 
tine  acttvitiea  of  the  laealfcb  reaearcfa  fa- 
cilities program.  > 

DwifiHT  D.  £lSfi^lHOWU. 
"Hu  White  Hauss,  Februaru  ^.  19SS. 


8BVENTH  SSMIANNUAI4  REPOBT  ON 
ACiivrrufis  carriei)  cm  under 

PUBLIC  LAW  480.  83D  CONGRESS— 
^MvsisLAn.^  FROM  THl^  PRESIDENT 
or  THE  UiHTSD  STATES  (H.  DOC. 

Na  d2i)  j 

The  srSAKER  laid  befiovc  the  Houae 
the  Mlwing  measagc  f  r«a^  tb*  Preddent 
of  the  United  8*.ctes,  wlUeb  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accMnpenying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  ordaed  to  beiprinted: 

To  the  Congre**  of  the  Unke4  States: 

I  an  tcansmitting  perewith  the 
seventh  semiannual  repont  on  activities 
carried  on  under  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  outlining  opera- 
tions under  the  act  during  the  period 
July  1  through  December  31.  1957. 

DWIOJfl  D.  EUENHUWBR. 

The  WHTTEHotTSE,  February  4, 1958. 


CALENDAR  WBDI^SDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  ftir.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  the  btisl- 
ness  in  order  on  Calendar'  Wednesday  of 
next  week  be  dispensed  wttlh. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    reqnest    of    the    gentleman 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from 


HUMANE  SLAUC»^TS  OP 
LIVESTOCK. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.'  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  can  np  House  Resolution  376  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  constderition. 

The  Clerk  read  the  res<llntion,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resotvett,  That  upon  the  i  doptlon  of  this 
reaotBttPti  It  shall  be  !■  ord^r  to  more  that 
tbe  Bnmam  resolve  tiaelf  hitol  ttw  Committee 
ol  the  Wbola  aone  oa  ttte  State  of  tbe 
Unten  for  tbe  cc'nslcteraU^a  of  tb»  blU 
(H.  R.  830»)  to  estaMlate  tiM(  use  oC  bnsBane 
methods  of  aUkugbter  of  Uv««tocJL  aa  a  poUcy 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  foa  other  purpoMs. 
After  general  debate,  whicli  shaD  be  con- 
fined to  the  wn  and  conttniie  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  dHlded  and  controlled 
by  tbe  ehainBaji  and  raakUig  ninortty  maai- 
ber  at  tbe  Comisitte*  en  ^crtcnlture.  tba 
bill  sbaU  be  read  fr>r  nmiiiMiMin  under  tb« 
&-nainute  rule.  At  tba  ccaclualoa  of  Um 
consideratlou  oX  tbe  blU  flor  axnendnoant* 
ttie  Committee  shall  rise  an4  report  tbe  bill 
to  the  House  wtth  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  arid  thet  prertora  ques- 
tion iImU  be  constcjovd  aa  ordered  en  tbe 
biU  aosd  ■iiii  iiilMiiBin  thezctc*  to  Snal  paaaaga 
without  IntcrvcniBg  motion  .except  ona  no- 
tion to  recoma^t. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Allekt]  and  ^  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  h4d  no  requests 
fcM"  ttme  for  debate  on  the 
of  no  opposition  to  the  ru 


like  to  make  a  brief  statement  if  the 
gentleman  will  coneoBie  sfch  ti«"^  ms  be 
may  desire. 

ICr  ALLEN  of  nitaiolB. 
I  have  no  objeetton  to  tlw 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgixaa.    „ , , 

House  Btsoiution  376  mak  s  in  order  the 
confiifderaUon  ol  H.  R  830  ^  tbe  iaamnt 
slaughter  biD.    The  resol  ition  provides 


rule.    I  know 
e.  but  I  would 


Mr.  Speaker. 
rale. 

hSr.  SiJcaksE. 


»\ 
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for  an  open  rule  cod  1  hofnr  of  cenerAk 
debate. 

The  Wtt  cilaUiBke*  a  national  policy 
in  oonmctiOQ  with  the  slaushter  and 
handling  of  livestock  for  slaughter. 
Certain  methods  which  would  comply 

with  the  pubUe  poiicy  are  listed  in  the 
bill,  but  it  does  provide  that  slaughtering 
in  aocordanoe  with  the  practices  and  re- 
quirements of  any  established  religious 
faith  are  to  be  considered  in  conformity 
with  the  pubUe  pottey. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  research  and  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  most  humane, 
practicable  methods  of  slaughter.  He  is 
also  aiithorized  to  establish  a  12-man 
advisory  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations ia  connection  with  the  study. 

After  December  »1.  1960.  the  Federal 
Government  wiU  buy  no  livestock  prod- 
ucts which  have  not  been  slaughtered 
by  the  humane  methods  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  such 
products  shall  be  labeled  as  having  been 
slaughtered  by  these  humane  methods. 
There  is  no  other  penalty  attached  to 
the  bilL  The  bUl  merely  seeks  to  pro- 
mote practical  methods  of  humane 
slaughter  of  animals.  It  is  a  measure 
wtth  ftirge  public  support.  It  is  a  mod- 
erate bill  and  ought  to  be  enacted.  I 
hope  that  the  rule  may  be  adopted  and 
the  MB  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  more  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolotion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
UMe. 


AMENDING  TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930  REL- 
ATIVE TO  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  COARSE  WOOL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virgi&ia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  «p  House  ResokitioA  4«0  aad  ask 
for  its  immediate  considcTatioa. 

Tbe  CIcxk  read  tli»  rcs«4uiioB,  as  fol- 
lows? 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  itseS  into  tbe  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union 
i<x  tbe  consideration  of  the  bin  (H.  R.  2151) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  T&rlfT  Act 
of  1930  relative  to  import  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bin  are  hereby  wafveCT.  That  after  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  tlie 
bill,  and  sbalT  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranting  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
Shan  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  Ifo  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bin  except  amendments  offered 
by  dlrectfon  of  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shaU  be  m 
order,  any  rule  of  tbe  Rouse  to  the  contrary 
notwtthstaiidlng.  Amendments  offeied  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bffl  Ert  the  conclvielon  of  the  general  debate, 
but  sal4  aRiendments  shall  not  be  sirbjeet 
to  auieudtRent.  A%  tbe  concrnslon  of  tbe 
coBstiteratlDn  of  the  Ml  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  rf»U  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
ttim  Houae  with  aucb  aroeiKlmcBts  as  may 
have  basu  acfoyCetf.  and  tb»  pravtoua  qnas- 
tlo»  saaV  b«  eoaafclvretf  aa  otJwctf  am  XhM 
bill  antf  amendmeRta  thereto  to  final  pncage 
withewl  iBtcrvenlng  Belini,  except  eae  lao- 
ti«a  IB 


civ- 


-lOS 


Mr.  SlflTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jdald  30  minntws  to  the  gentleman  from 
nunote  (Mr.  AxxxHl,  and  to  mjcseU  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Idr.  Speiycer,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinots.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  mofve  the  previaus  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolntlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  OF  LIVE- 
STOCK 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  at  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.  R.  8308)  to  establish  the 
use  of  humane  methods  of  slaughter  of 
livestock  as  a  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.  R.  8308.  with  Mr. 
Hereonc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  t^e  flret  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr-  Chairman,  I  3rield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  humane 
slaughter  legislation  has  been  quite  evi- 
dent for  many  years.  While  the  Amer- 
ican meatpacking  industry  has  long  held 
a  deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world,  most  of  its  mem- 
bers had,,  up  until  a  few  months  ago, 
done  practically  nothing  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  human  kindness  and  even 
decency  in  tbe  slaughtering  of  animals. 
While  practically  every  other  packing- 
house operation  had  been,  mechanized 
and  modernized  cattle  and  hogs  were 
still  killed  exactly  as  they  were  when  as 
a  boy  oi  10  I  ihrst  visited  tbe  plants  at 
Fort  Worth.  Possibly  the  companiea 
needed  the  i^ur  of  competition  in  this 
field. 

True  there  have  been  a  few  outstand- 
ing examples  ol  progress.  George  Hor- 
mel  k.  Co.,  one  of  the  great  hog  packers, 
had  dericed  atxi  installed  a  modern  and 
humane  hog  slaughtering  practice  in 
their  new  plant  at  Norfolk,  Nefav..  as  it 
was  constructed.  They  found  that  it  ac- 
tually saved  money  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  losses  of  valuable  meat  from 
bruieeB  and  broken  bones.  They  later 
installed  similar  faeihties  in  all  of  their 
plaKJB.  Other  hog  padBers  have  fol- 
lowed suit,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct 
when  I  say — at  least  as  far  as  I  know — 
none  of  the  ao-oallcd  late  four  packers 
ha-ye  as  yet  adopted  umilar  metJuods  for 
hogs. 

They  stiU  kill  bogs  tagr  l^eding  then 
to  death  oa  tbe  craesome  wheel — an  in- 
strumenl  of  tortare  to  whiefa  live  eotn- 
sciocK  haga  are  sfaaokled  in  an  endleaa 
Bne  wiMi  a  dnva  or  wmutm  keltvr  lifteA 
some  12  or  15  feet  into  the  air  to  sfevirty 
SMi  RkatlfeBalT  van  thnmif h  possAly 
sa  ICH  of  space  what  thcar 


with*skidccr.  A  slicker. aigr  eoUeagtie«, 
iaaasatLvhostandsoBa  bloody  pedestal 
with  a  kHifo>— sharp  at  the  beginniog  of 
the  <Ui7  but  certainly  on  many  oecaoions 
in  need  of  grinrtlnc— wtth  which  he  sticks 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  hog.  He  does  not 
kiU  tbe  iMg.  He  is  not  there  to  kiU  tke 
animaL  The  hog— or  lamb  and  in  some 
packing  houses  the  calf —dies  from  the 
loss  of  Uood  as  it  is  carried  ever  onward 
by  the  inexorable  movement  of  the  end- 
less chain  to  which  it  is  attadicd  by  a 
steel  chain  around  one  hind  leg.  If  the 
animal  is  a  hog  it  is  shortly  dropped  into 
a  vat  of  telling  water,  m  most  cases  it 
has  lost  OHisciouaiess  but  numerous  ex- 
ceptions are  reported. 

Your  committee  believes  that  more 
humane  metixxis  shoukl  be  employed. 

At  least  two  of  the  largest  packers' 
have.  siBce  this  bm  was  favorably  re- 
ported fey  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
made  a  very  far-reaching  change  for  the 
better  to  their  methods  of  slaughtering 
cattle.  Ptrst  Swift  k  CP.  and  then 
Armour  fc  Coi  have  turned  from  the  age- 
old  syatcHi  of  Imocking  cattle,  m  the 
past  all  grfitle  were  pusticd  into  chutes 
and  knocked  in  the  head  by  men  armed 
with  stedie  hammers.  These  kno^ers 
became  vrite  expert  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  were  able  to  IciB 
an  aniBial  with  <»>e  blow — but  they 
missed  mem  an<»  tboL  In  fact,  some- 
times tiKy  knocked  off  horns  or  knocked 
out  eyes;,  Most — but  not  all— packteg 
houses  kiHed  cattle,  especially  calves — if 
they  were  no*  killed  ea  the  wheel — 8  or 
10  deep^  If  the  animab  first  knocked 
down  were  not  killed,  aod  saMettmc* 
they  were  not.  they  struggled  to  extract- 
themseJw  from  the  mass  of  bodies  on 
top  of  flKim. 

The  mamSk  SItz  Packing  Plant  at  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  was  one  of  the  early  pack- 
ers to  afcandoii  this  practiee.  They  used 
the  e«p#<«  ftoK  pistol.  Mewbciig  of  e«r 
committee  visMed  the  plant  and  need  the 
pistol.  Rwnot  perfect  fe«t  used  6s  con- 
nection Willi  a  scrfea  of  efcctrfc  Hgiits 
which  tend  to  quiet  the  cattle  in  a  smaH 
pen  there  is  very  little  margin  for  error. 

Many  other  plants  are  now  tising  the 
captive  bolt  pistoL  It  costs  about  $200 
and  ttie  stiel^  cost  abont  one-half  a  cent 
per  antmar.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  im- 
pose an  unbearable  ecooomlc  btnrden  on* 
the  packers. 

The  tan  largest  packers  have  recently- 
equipped  themselves  with  an  improve- 
ment of  this  weapon  in  the  form  of  the 
Remington  Stunner — ^produced  by  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.  It  Is  said  to  be 
even  more  efficient  than  the  pistoL 
There  aoe  also  pneumatic  devices  on  the 
markeL.  Any  slaughter  house  f^n  pro- 
vide for  the  humane  shuigbtering  of  cat- 
tle wftboirt  any  considerable  capital 
investmenL 

A&  tbe  American  Meat  Institute  very 
recently  stated  in  a  joint  statement  with. 
the  Amorican  Humane  Association: 


Tbe  jiinlifciui  tn  coBoectioB  witb  Its  uaar 
on  haga  aad  sb«ep  and  l«mlM  is  primarily 
one  of  EMtsaiaing  t-by  iknitnaia  while  apply- 
ing the  stunner. 

Tiber  arid: 

patienea,  aMl  oont&tnas  lavcstlgatloaa  wfU 

to  tke  ODDBCt 


■ 
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The  nuUority  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  also  beUere  that  the  problem 
but  needs  the  same  kind  of  ctmsideration 
which  has  been  given  to  all  of  the  com- 
petitiye  technical  problems  of  the 
packers. 

Our  committee  has  made  an  on-the- 
spot  investigation  of  packing  house  kill- 
ing practices.  It  was  not  a  pleasing  duty. 
We  recognize  that  the  slaughter  of  living 
animals  is  never  a  pleasant  task.  We 
found  that  the  packers  have  great  diffi- 
culty securing  and  retaining  men  to  do 
the  cruel  and  dirty  work  of  knocking 
and  stickincr.  Most  workers  take  these 
Jobs  because  of  economic  necessity  and 
quit  them  as  soon  as  they  can.  Un- 
fortunately, the  few  who  seem  to  want 
to  stay  with  this  work  are  generally 
either  without  any  kindly  feeling  of  com- 
I>as8ion  for  the  suffering  of  God's  dumb 
creatures  or  are  of  such  low  intellect 
themselves  that  they  are  immune  to  any 
pain  except  their  own.  This  situation 
Is  not  the  fault  of  the  packers  but  it  is 
most  unfortunate — and  it  does  exist. 

Even  before  our  c<Hnmittee  conducted 
Its  investigations  numerous  Members  of 
Congress  recognized  the  situation  and 
introduced  bills  intended  to  deal  with 
the  evil.  I  wish  that  I  could  name  all 
those  who  introduced  bills.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  have  no  accurate  list.  I  would, 
however,  call  especial  attention  to  the 
devoted  efforts  of  oiu*  colleague,  the 
gentle  lady  from  Michigan.  Mrs.  Mak- 
THA  GuniTHs,  who  has  pushed  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem  ever  since  she 
has  been  in  Congress.  Her  work  and 
her  attitude  have  always  been  helpful 
and  constructive. 

Out  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Dawson]  has  been  most  in- 
terested, as  have  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  Mn.LER  and  Mr.  Ha- 
STAND],  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [ISir.  Loser],  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Htde],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROoacnELo] . 

Almost  a  full  year  ago,  our  committee 
held  hearings.  A  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  heard.  Most  of  them  in 
favor  of  legislation — but  we  also  heard 
the  representatives  of  the  packers  and 
others  who  raised  questions. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  c<Hnpletely 
new  approach  to  the  problem.  As  chair, 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  livestock 
and  Feed  Grains  I  introduced  a  bill,  very 
similar  to  the  perfected  measure  we  have 
before  us.  The  previous  bills  had  all 
soxight  to  make  other  than  humane 
slaughtering  methods  punishable  as 
criminal  acts.  The  committee  bill  con- 
tains no  criminal  penalties.  Its  only 
sanction  lies  in  the  provision  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  here- 
after buy  meat  from  any  processor  who 
uses  other  than  humane  methods  in 
slaughtering. 

The  bill  will  not  therefore  apply  to  the 
local  butcher  who  does  not  seek  a  govern- 
ment c<mtract.  We  realize  that  the  ex- 
ception is  large,  but  we  felt  that  we 
should  better  err  cm  the  side  of  liability. 
We  do  joot  want  to  impose  any  kind 
of  economic  burden  on  either  the  small 
pack^CiaL  o°  ^«  producer  of  meat.  Nor 
did  vexeel  that  the  Federal  Government 


should  -attempt  to  prescribe  rules  for 
purely  local  business  activities.  [We  did* 
however,  feel  that  if  the  GovemiAent  was 
going  to  spend  tax  money  it  should 
spend  it  with  those  packers  Who  fol- 
lowed a  reasonably  enlightened,  code  of 
slaughtering  practices.  j 

In  the  beginning  opposition  came  from 
three  sources.  First  the  packers  ob- 
jected. They  said  it  would  add  materi- 
ally to  their  costs.  We  have,  bowever. 
seen  that  one  of  the  largest  hog  packers 
and  the  two  largest  cattle  packers  have 
voluntarily  adopted  humane  pfactices; 
tile  first  as  to  hogs — the  other  two  as 
to  cattle.  In  the  face  of  this  ix  seems 
clear  that  there  is  little  real  validity  to 
their  protests  and  just  last  week  you 
doubtless  received  the  publication  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. This  seems  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  there  is  in  fact  no  real  eco- 
nomic barrier.  Surely  there  is  pone  in 
the  big  plants  and  the  small  plants  are 
for  practical  purposes  all  exempt — un- 
less they  are  bidding  on  GovenuxMent  con- 
tracts, j 

The  second  group  of  objections  come 
from  livestock  producers  who  had  been 
told  that  they  would  have  to  absorb 
some  substantially  increased  cckts.  No 
farmer  wants  to  absorb  extra  costs. 
Very  few  indeed  could  do  so.  1 1  don't 
want  to  impose  any  burden  6n  live- 
stock producers.  I  am  one  mvself.  I 
have  been  in  the  cow  business,  m  a  very 
small  way,  all  my  life  and  my  father 
before  me  and  his  father  before  him. 
No,  I  would  not  knowingly  hurt  the  live- 
stock producers  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  know  that  that  Uvestock  manJif  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  of  whom  we  are  so 
proud,  is  deeply  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  cow  he  raised  from  i  calf  is 
not  going  to  be  needlessly  and  rbrutally 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  mistreatment, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  the  packers 
themselves,  it  seems  clear  that  jthere  is 
not  going  to  be  any  extra  costa  to  pass 
back.  Hormel's  several  years  of  experi- 
ence has  resulted  in  a  saving — not  a 
cost. 

The  third  group  of  objections  came 
from  an  unexpected  source.  Ve  had 
recognized  that  some  of  our  i>eaple  hold 
religious  convictions  in  regard^ to  the 
method  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food. 
The  original  committee  bill  haa  sought 
to  deal  with  this  by  simply  excepting  the 
Jewish  ritualistic  method  of  slaughter. 
It  was,  however,  pointed  out.  qiiite  fair- 
ly. I  thought,  that  any  exception  might 
be  construed  as  a  brand  of  etil  on  a 
practice  which  we  condemned  but  were 
willing  to  tolerate.  1 

The  committee  recognized  anp  I  rec- 
ognize that  ritualistic  slaughtering  is 
not  simply  something  that  wd  should 
condone  in  behalf  of  religious  freedom — 
although  I  would  always  feel  that  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  in- 
terfere with  any  citizens'  religious  be- 
hefs.  but  ritualistic  slaughtering  is  as  I 
see  it.  when  actually  carried  out  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Mosaic  law  one  of  the 
most  humane  methods  yet  devisfd.  The 
bill,  therefore,  was  changed  tA  recog- 
nize ritualistic  slaughtering  as  of  itself 
humane. 

It  will,  however,  be  understood  that  on 
matters  of  this  kind  there  are  naturally 


going  to  be  many  varieties  |and  degrees 
of  feeling.  There  were  th^se  who  felt 
that  even  as  reported  by  thie  committee 
the  bill  did  not  give  quite  the  degree  of 
recognition  or  dignity  which  should  be 
accorded  the  sincere  belief  of  some  citi- 
zens. The  sponsors  of  the  jbill  tried  to 
work  out  the  langiiage  last  summer  but 
foiind  that  it  was  going  to  take  time  to 
do  this. 

At  that  time  and  at  all  th^es  since  we 
have  had  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusietts.  and  of 
the  distinguished  gentlema^  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mm.TE«).  Theyl  and  others 
have  done  everything  possible  to  achieve 
unanimity.  We  have  also  had  the  co- 
operation of  many  outsiae  agencies, 
groups,  and  individuals.        f 

At  last  we  are  able  to  present  lan- 
guage, which  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Agriculture!  Committee 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  those  who  have  hereti^ore  opposed 
this  bill  on  religious  grounc 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  January  29.  1958.  frote  Hon.  Leo 
Pf effer.  of  New  York  City.  Fhe  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Dear  CoNGuasuAn  Poacs:  |  am  writing 
this  letter  on  behalf  of  the  n&bbinlcal  As- 
sembly of  America  and  the  ynlted  Syna- 
gogue of  America  (representing  respectively 
the  conservative  rabbinate  an<f  conservative 
congregations),  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  and  the  Unlos  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  (representing  the  Re- 
form rabbinate  and  Betorm  congregations) , 
and  the  American  Jewish  ConCreas. 

We  understand  that  your  bUl  H.  R.  8306 
regarding  humane  tlaughterlr^  of  animais 
has  been  or  wlU  be  amended  «s  follows: 

In  the  enactment  section  oi|  page  2,  line 
3,  the  words  "the  most"  and  "practicable" 
will  be  eliminated. 

For  the  present  section  2  itae  toUowing 
win  be  substituted: 

"8k.  2.  No  method  of  slalughterlng  or 
handling  In  connection  with  slaughtering 
shaU  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the  pubUc 
policy  of  the  United  States  UD^ess  It  Is  hu- 
mane. Either  of  the  foUowlng  two  methods 
of  slaughtering  and  handling  U  hereby 
found  to  be  humane:  | 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  cattle,  dalves.  hones. 
mules,  sheep,  swine,  ot  other  |  Uvestock.  aU 
animals  are  rendered  insenslbl^  to  pain  by  a 
single  blow  or  gunshot  or  An  electrical, 
chemical,  or  other  means  that  is  rapid  and 
effective,  before  being  shacltled,  hoisted, 
thrown,  cast,  or  cut;  or 

"(b)  By  slaughtering  In  accordance  with 
the  ritual  requirements  of  the  Jewish  faith 
or  any  other  religious  faith  that  prescribes 
a  method  of  slaughter  wherebgr  the  nnimal 
suffers  loss  of  consciousness  qiy  anemia  oC 
the  brain  caused  by  the  simujltaneous  and 
Instantaneous  severance  of  th^  carottd  ar- 
teries with  a  sharp  Instrumenty* 

In  addition,  a  new  section  6  frUl  be  added 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shaU  bJ  construed  to 
prohibit,  atuldge,  or  In  any  wsy  hinder  the 
rellgloiis  freedom  of  any  persoa  or  group  to 
slaughter  and  prepare  for  the  slaughter  of 
livestock  In  conformity  with  the  practices 
and  requirements  of  his  rellglcfi." 

We  understand  that  these  amendments 
are  based  upon  the  convincing  scientific  tes- 
timony presented  before  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  df  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  to  the  efrect  that  the 
Jewish  method  of  slaughter  described  In  the 
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proposed  ■■■nrtiiunt  It  a  bumaa  wethaA 
meeting  the  standards  of  your  bUL 

We  understaxul  further  tliat  while  the  bin 
as  amended  would  empower  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  restrict  or  prohibit  shade- 
ling  or  hoisting  of  consctons  antmals  hi  con- 
nectton  with  slaugttterftig  aceordtag  to  the 
rittM)  requiremeats  of  the  Jewish  faith,  It 
does  Bot  restrict  cr  prohttatt.  no*  doss  It  au- 
thorlae  tl»  Departxnswt  of  Agriculture  to 
restrlet  or  pvahMtit  the  use  at  the  Weinberg 
or  rev-elvlng  pen.  a*  is  used  In  Great  Britain, 
and.  that  sixch  use  of  the  Weinberg  pen  is  a 
humane  method  of  preparing  the  animal  for 
slatrg^ter. 

With  fehie  undeveteiMlln^  I  am  autborlzcd 
by  tke  ovgaaizatloas  Usteil  abCMre  to  imarm 
yon  that  the—  oagajaliJUiena  ami  tlietr 
mcmlMnbtp  have  so  appaaitlCMi  to  H. R.  saoa. 
as  so  ameadecL 

You  ara  authorized  to  read  this  letter  Into 
the  CoNGaEsszoKAL  Recoso  and  make  such 
further  use  of  It  as  you  deem  approF,rtate. 
You  are  authorised  further  to  Inform  all 
Interested  petsoas  that  the  statement  con- 
talBlng  nmj  stgnateee  now  being  circulated 
by  the  Dnion  at  Orthodos.  RabbU  In  opposl- 
tlo»  to  H.  B.  83M  la  based  upoo  that  blU  be- 
fore Uie  aaiencUBents  set  forth  In.  this  letter, 
and  that  continued  clreulatlon  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis  with 
my  signature  appended  thereto  Is  without 
my  eoRseirt  or  af>proval. 
CordiaUy. 

Lk>  Pi 


Mr.  POAQE    By  tbc  uieBdnento  I 


r  now  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state 
for  the  Record  that  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Pfeffer  on  his  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  proposed  amendments 
and  particularly  to  point  out  that  the 
proposed  amendments  are  not  intended 
to  deny  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture 
the  right  and  power  to  prohibit  any 
form,  of  shackling  and  hoisting  of  con- 
scious animals.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
tended to  and  does  not  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  any  right  or  power 
to  restrict  or  prevent  the  use  of  the 
Weinberg  or  revolving  pen. 

r  want  to  also  state  that  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  offer  the  amendments  to  which 
Mr.  Pfeffer  referred  in  the  langiia^ 
quoted.  The  amendments  will  actually 
be  offered  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  AnfusoI,  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Ih  view  of  an  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  trust  that  this  bill  may  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  objections  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox 
Rabbis  have  been  removed  by  what  the 
gentleman  has  said? 

Mr.  POAGK  No;  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis 
agreed  to  it.  I  do  undei-stand  that  all 
of  these  other  groups,  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  America,  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America  representing  collec- 
tively the  conservative  rabbis  Mid  the 
conservative  congregations,  the  Amerl- 
can.  raJ»biav  and  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  CongresB — I  understaiKl  that 
theii  objections  have  aU  been  removed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairmaii»  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOB.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  u&  how  they  were  removed? 


Mr.  HOFVMAN.    Wlmt  do  tiM9  «o» 

Itr.POAOB.  ThcT  restate  ttae  Ki^t of 
aDQT  groop  to  pnckioc  any  rcMctayo  bcMef 
thcj  want. 

Mr.  HOFniAN.  W«ll  a  mtente;  hofw 
do  tte  Jcwiafa  people  kiU  a  steer? 

lir.  POAGB.     By  f<rilovinc 

Mr.  HOfTMAN.  I  know,  but  how  do 
they  do  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  ara  trying  to  teU  the 
gentlonan,  by  foikwing  the  rituoiMtie 
requirements  of  the  Jcwisb  faith  which 
prescribes  a  meUnod  of  slaughter  where- 
by  the  animal  suffers  lose  of  conscious- 
neat  hor  anemia  of  the  brain  caused  by 
the  simnltanceua  and  instantaneous 
severance  of  the  cardiac  arteries. 

Bfr.  HOPFMAN.  That  is  simply  cut- 
ting their  thioa&»  iliUiing  their  throat, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Cutting  the  throat. 
Do  they  suffer  any  less  because  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  faith  does  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  because  the  Jewish 
method  results  in  immediate  death. 

Mr.  HOOTMAN.     Immediate  death. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  It  brings  on  im- 
nkcdiate  death. 

The  present  laethod  in  most  cases  is 
to  stick  the  jtjgular  vein  and  let  the 
animal  bleed  to  death.  The  Jewish  rit- 
ualistic method  cuts  the  cardiac  arteries, 
cuts  the  nrrve  and  causes  instant  death. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  you  have 
bnmgfat  the  nerve  in  there  now. 

Mr.  POAGB.  You  cannot  do  it  any 
other  way;  there  is  no  practical  way  to 
sever  the  cardiac  arteries  without  sever- 
ing tile  nerve.  Of  course,  it  could  be 
done  k«t  as  a  practical  matter  when  the 
throat  is  cut  so  are  the  nerves. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  is  that  any  dif- 
ferent than  killing  a  chicken  l^  pushing 
a  knife  blade  up  its  mouth  and  into 
its  brain? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  This  bill  does  not  apply  to 
chickens. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  applies  to  domes- 
tic animals,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  it  applies  to  do- 
mestic animals  but  not  to  poultry.  The 
bill  carefully  defines  its  applications, 
and  it  applies  to  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
mules,  horses 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Livestock? 

Mr.  FOAGE.     But  not  to  poultry. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  yes;  you  will 
find  that  on  page  4.  line  6. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Win  the  gentleman 
read  the  reference  to  chickens? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Each  species  of  live- 
stock. 

Mr.  POAGE.  "Each  species  of  Uve- 
s'.ock  above  referred  ta" 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Are  not  chickens 
livestock? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Chickens  are  not  live- 
stock under  the  terms  of  this  bin. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  ymt 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  courts  have  held  time  and  time 
again  that  chickens  are  livestock. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
section  the  gentleman  has  referred  to. 
The  g;entleman  read  one  part  of  it.    I 


tkMc  m  to  otior  Mr  t»  read  the  whole 
tUngr 


slsi^ilsi  slaeU  be  ill  i  bmiI 
to  coatpty  wlta.  siMlK  piiliUc  policy  unless 
la  the  case  at  catUe,  calves,  horaee.  mulw, 

sheep,  swine,  and  other  livestock. 


un- 


TeL 

Mr.  POAGB.     OtiKr  Uvestock. 

Mr.  aOPFMAN.    ChickexK 
dn  "otter  lirestock." 

Mr.  PQAQfL  I  BMMt  insiat  the  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken. 

Mr.  HOiVMAN.  ito  a  aiiiltii  of  fact 
the  bait  itself  refers  to  ehiekeas  and  I 
refer  the  gentleman  to  hne  13^  pace  &. 
where  the  waitaj  indus^  is  specifioaiy 


Mr.  POAGB.  Bfrnaw  we  plaeo  on* 
member  Ecpresex^iBc  the  poultry  indus- 
try ou  the  advisery  coaynittee  thinking 
that  w»  sboukl  have  a  member  repre- 
senting the  poultry  industry. 

Mr.  HOfFMAH.  Why  did  you  not  iwt 
fish  on  there  too? 

Mr.  POAGK  Because  we  did  not 
think  there  would  ever  be  any  thought 
of  its  apcdyine  to  fish,  but  there  had  been 
consideratioB  of  poultry. 

Mr.    B006BVELT.     Mr.    r-w^t^^p^ 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  able  to  tell  as  whether  the  Union 
of  OrthodoaL  Jewish  Congregation  has 
passed  upon  this  new  aatendment  which 
will  be  '■ihmitted  to  the  House? 

Mr.  POAOE.  The  gentleman  asks 
about  a  particular  gioup.  There  are 
many  aC  these  groups.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  groap,  except  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Rabbis,  that  has  not  agreed 
to  these  anBrnrianenta.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  know  of  no  other  group  that  is  not 
in  favor  of  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MGLTER.  Let  us  make  this  crys- 
tal clear.  The  Union  ol  Orthdox  Rabbis. 
which  has  sent  a  telegram  protesting 
aeainst  this  or  any  bill  on  this  subject,  is 
only  one  of  aiany  organizations  of  ortho- 
dox ratabia.  No  one  rabbi  and  no  one 
grotm^  of  rabbis  has  any  right  to  speak 
for  irti  Jrwa,  (ttthodox  or  otherwise. 

It  ia  (kafatfnl  whether  the  Union  of 
Orthodox  Rabbis  speaks  for  all  of  its  own 
members.  Few,  if  any,  of  its  members 
are  msiihars  oi  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  AiBeiicai.  another  and  distinct  and 
much  old^r  ortaniaafcioa  of  orthodox 
rabbis.  I  have  seen  the  objections  to  the 
bill  as  Rported,  as  to-ged  on  behalf  of 
the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  proposed  Anfuso 
amendment  meets  these  obiectiona. 

The  Bfthhiaigal  Asaesbly  of  America, 
a  conservative  rabbinical  group;  the 
United  Ssmagoguea  of  America,  the  con- 
servatisc  lay  group ;  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis;  and  the  Union 
of  Amecinan  Hebrew  Congregations,  rep- 
resenting  reform,  rabbinic  and  lay  groups* 
support  this  measure  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  PMr.  PcaceT  placed  in 
the   Record.     These    four   groups   and 
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the  American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Airroso]  and  they  agree  that 
that  amendment  malces  this  a  good  bilL 

Bfr.  HOEVEN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  quite  often  been 
said  that  legislation  Is  the  result  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  there  ever  was  a  bill  which 
is  the  result  of  public  opinion,  it  is  H.  R. 
8308.  now  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  partic- 
ularly the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains,  has  received  more  mail 
in  reference  to  this  particular  bill  than 
on  any  subject  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu^. 
This  sentiment,  expressed  mainly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  pending  legislation,  has  among 
others,  come  from  hiunane  societies,  it 
has  come  from  labor  organizations,  it  has 
come  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

When  you  simi  it  all  up,  it  is  just  as 
simple  as  this:  No  one  that  I  know  of 
is  in  favor  of  cruelty  to  animals.  So  I 
can  readily  understand  why  this  type 
of  legislation  should  have  so  much  popu- 
lar appeaL 

Many  conflicting  opinions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee.  There  were 
many  different  views.  Many  different 
methods  of  approach  were  presented. 
The  committee  worked  out  what  it 
thought  was  a  fair  compromise. 

This  legislation  has  been  kicked  around 
for  2  years.  The  clamor  for  its  enact- 
ment has  increased  as  time  has  gone  on. 
I  dare  say  all  of  you  have  received  a  fair 
proportion  of  mail  relating  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  put  on  a  research  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  most  hvmiane 
methods  of  slaughter.  There  is  no  rush 
about  it.  He  is  going  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  proper  reseswch. 

Furthermore,  an  advisory  committee 
of  12  members  is  going  to  be  set  up  to 
advise  the  Secretary  in  determining  hu- 
mane methods  of  slaughter.  All  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are  represented  on 
that  committee.  The  committee  of  12 
members  shall  be  composed  as  follows: 

One  shall  be  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman. 

Two  shall  be  representatives  of  na- 
tional organizations  of  slaughterers. 

One  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
trade-union  movement  engaged  in  pack- 
inghouse work. 

One  shaU  be  a  representative  of  the 
general  public. 

Two  shall  be  representatives  of  live- 
stock growers. 

One  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

Two  shall  be  representatives  of  na- 
tional organizations  of  the  humane 
movement. 

One  shall  be  a  representative  of  a  na- 
tional professional  veterinary  organiza- 
tion. 

OiM«baII  be  a  person  familiar  with  the 
requisMnents  of  religious  faiths  with  re- 
spect to  slaughter. 


Certainly,  this  Is  an  advisory  |;ommit- 
tee  which  does  represent  every  isegment 
of  our  economy,  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  humane  mothods  of 
slaughter.  I  shoiild  also  point  put  that 
this  legislation  does  not  take  firce  and 
effect  until  the  31st  day  of  liecember 
1959.  So  we  will  have  most  of  the  year 
1958  and  all  of  1959  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  research  program  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  Is  going  to  conduit.  Fur- 
thermore, we  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
advisory  committee,  so  we  sl:ould  be 
rather  well  advised  by  the  time  this  law 
becomes  effective.  And,  I  daresay  if 
there  are  any  bugs  in  the  new  legislation, 
ensuing  sessions  of  Congress  irill  take 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  MTTTiER  of  Nebraska.  M  .  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  thd  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska.  1 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Dqes  it  ap- 
ply to  the  small  slaughter  groiips  and 
the  locker  plants  that  are  in  <  xistence 
now? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  I  under^nd,  it 
only  applies  to  those  slaughtering  plants 
that  are  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  those  plants  that  sellj  meat  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  What  will 
be  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  tfie  plan? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  cost  is  problem- 
atical. There  have  been  different  meth- 
ods of  humane  slaughter  suggestjed.  The 
research  program  on  the  part  of  [the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  ccmmittee 
will  all  enter  into  the  cost  pictu  re. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  intenti<  n  of  the 
Congress  to  penalize  the  small'  packers 
and  small  slaughterers  and  put  them  out 
of  business;  not  at  all.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  misconception  about  vhat  the 
bill  will  do  in  that  respect.  I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  recommend  tnat  any- 
thing like  that  be  done.  We  are  afford- 
ing a  long  time  for  research  am  investi- 
gation to  try  to  put  into  effei  t  a  law 
which   the   public  is   demandiig. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  thi  i  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  Just  want  jo  make 
sure  I  imderstand  the  procedur ;  antici- 
pated here.  I  am  not  sure  that  at  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Tex^s.  but  if 
I  did  understand  him  correctly,  there  are 
to  be  some  amendments  offered  liter  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  ^ill,  and 
that  if  these  amendments  are  adopted, 
the  language  of  this  bill  wiU  be  acceptable 
to  certain  religioxis  groups  in  keeping 
with  their  methods  of  slaughter;  is  that 
correct?  j 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  Is  correit. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  believe  I  alsl  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  say 
that  no  packer  would  be  eligible  to  sell 
meat  to  the  United  States  Goviemment 
unless  he  was  in  compliance  ^ith  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAOE.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then,  are  we 
this.  Just  by  making  a  stat 
policy  in  the  bill,  not  changii 
quirements  of  the  provisions,  we 
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ing It  possible  for  the  kosher  slaughterers 
to  sell  meat  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment? Is  that  not  about  the  effect 
of  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaim  Lan,  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  the  efTect  of  it  at 
all,  because  it  would  require  the  kosher 
killers  to  continue  to  slaughter  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  Jewish  ritualistic 
law.  The  packers  say  they  do  not  want 
to  carry  out  their  operation^  that  way  on 
a  large  scale.  This  would  oequire  a  hu- 
mane method,  whether  ko^er  or  non- 
kosher.  It  would  require  ^lat  kosher- 
killed  animals  be  put  in  refvolving  pens 
or  otherwise  handled  so  thiy  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  wheel,  whi^h  represents 
the  present  slaughtering  methods. 

Of  course,  it  would  be .  possible  for 
kosher  slaughterers  to  sell  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  would  b|e  no  induce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  p{|ckers  to  en- 
gage in  kosher  slaughter  eficcept  to  the 
extent  they  do  today.  Every  packer  to- 
day sells  some  of  the  product  of  his  cat- 
tle slaughtering  to  the  gentile  trade  al- 
though it  Is  killed  kosher,  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  do  so-  There  would  be  no 
greater  economic  advantage  under  this 
bill  to  do  it.  So  I  can  see  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should  expect  the 
kosher  packing  houses  to  pick  up  any- 
thing, nor  would  they  be]  denied  any 
market  they  now  have. 

Swift  and  Armoiu*  today  are  c(Hnplying 
with  the  humane  methods  in  killing  cat- 
tle and  obviously  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  changing  to  kosher  methods  as  far 
as  cattle  is  concerned;  aiid  hogs  are 
never  killed   imder   kosher   methods. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chaiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  t<i  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  I  unden  tand  the  bill 
as  it  Is  now  written,  the  k[>sher  killers 
would  not  be  considered  as  cilling  under 
humane  methods,  is  that  trie? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  m<!  to  answer; 
"No,  that  is  not  correct."  The  bill  as 
written  now  strictly  defines  this  method 
to  be  humane.  In  all  frankness,  the 
amendments  are  nothing  but  clarifica- 
tion, a  little  change  in  wortiing  and,  as 
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far  as  I  can  see,  there  is 


no  material 


change  whatever  in  the  meaning.  There 
were  those  who  felt  that  they  would 
prefer  this  new  language  and  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  be  fair  to  our  fellowj citizens  who 
have  a  slightly  different  vieJw  of  how  we 
should  handle  this,  the  cohimlttee  has 
tried  its  best  to  get  language  that  would 
obtain  the  results  and  also  give  every 
citizen  of  America  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  religious  belifefs.  I  want 
that  for  myself,  the  gentleman  I  am  sure 
wants  it,  and  we  want  to  Jextend  that 
opportunity  to  every  citizen  iof  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chiirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  jield  tc  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  said  that  the  bill  provides  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  commiss  on  to  deter- 
mine the  most  htunane  way  to  kill  pigs. 
Has  the  Congress  of  the  Uinited  States 
ever  set  up  a  commission  to  determine 
whether  the  various  States  xae  the  most 


htunane  methods  for  the  killing  of  a 
human  being  as  the  result  of  a  court 
order? 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Of  course,  that  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  SCHERER.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  a  niunber  of 
States  that  already  have  legislation  on 
this  subject,  laws,  that  prevent  the  in- 
humane treatment  of  animals,  but  which 
apparently  do  not  apply  to  slaughter- 
house operations. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  We  leave  the  killing 
of  human  being  as  the  result  of  court 
orders  to  the  States.  Why  should  we 
not  leave  this  matter  to  the  States? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  these  matters  should  be 
handled  in  the  courts,  that  the  courts 
should  determine  what  are  humane 
methods  of  slaughtering? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  courts  merely 
determine  whether  a  man  should  be 
killed  as  the  result  of  judicial  processes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Up  to  this  time  we 
have  had  no  legislation  determining 
what  is  a  humane  method  of  slaughter. 
That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  the  guidance  of  the  courts,  I 
imagine. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  And  I  am  saying, 
that  the  matter  of  humane  slaughter  of 
animals  should  be  left  to  the  individ- 
ual SUtes  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  concur  with 
that  as  a  general  proposition  but  ap- 
parently the  respective  States  are  not 
taking  care  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  could  tell  us,  if  it 
would  not  unduly  delay  consideration  of 
this  bill,  just  how.  by  his  amendment 
on  page  2.  he  is  taking  care  of  the  sen- 
sibilities of  some  of  our  fellow  citizens? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  say,  in  further  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  we  are  also 
dealing  here  with  interstate  commerce 
which  puts  a  rather  different  slant  on 
the  legislation  that  we  are  considering 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fiom  New  York  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  will  respond  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  be  glad  to.  The 
amendment  proposed  would  apply  to  sec- 
tion 2.  Where  we  say  "slaughter"  they 
would  change  the  word  to  "slaughtering." 
That  occurs  two  or  three  times.  I  frank- 
ly do  not  understand  the  import  of  it,  but 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  using  the  word 
"slaughtering"  instead  of  the  word 
"slaughter." 

Where  we  use  the  words  "such  public 
policy"  in  line  5,  the  amendment  would 
insert  "of  the  United  States."  I  think 
the  language  was  adequate  to  begin  with, 
but  if  that  clarifies  it  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 


There  Is  a  statement  that  It  is  humane 
in  the  case  of  cattle,  calves,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  swine,  and  other  livestock  by 
either  of  two  methods  of  slaughtering 
and  handling  which  are  hereby  found  to 
be  humane.  As  to  the  two  methods  of 
slaughtering,  the  first,  (a),  is  word  for 
word  as  we  have  it.  and  the  second,  (b), 
would  change  the  words  "in  conformity" 
to  "in  accordance  with,"  and  instead  of 
saying  "the  practices"  say  "the  ritual 
requirements."  We  do  not  see  that  that 
makes  any  great  difference. 

Then  instead  of  saying  "any  estab- 
lished religious  faith"  they  say  "Jewish 
faith  or  any  other  religious  faith." 

Then  instead  of  saying  "which  prac- 
tices and  requirements  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  humane  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,"  they  say  "any  other  religious 
faith  that  prescribes  a  method  of 
slaughter  whereby  the  animal  suffers  loss 
of  consciousness  by  anemia  of  the  brain 
caused  by  the  simultaneous  and  instan- 
taneous severance  of  the  carotid  arteries 
with  a  sharp  instrument." 

That  simply  defines  the  Jewish 
method  of  slaughtering.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  finding  that  that  method  as  de- 
scribed here,  when  carried  out  according 
to  the  Jewish  ritualistic  or  any  other 
ritualistic  method  of  slaughtering  is  de- 
fined to  be  a  himiane  practice. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  that  it  achieves 
any  material  difference  from  the  lan- 
guage we  used,  but  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
it  does  satisfy  the  feelings  of  some  peo- 
ple who  had  some  reservations  about 
this,  and  they  unquestionably  had  them 
in  good  faith.  They  felt  there  was  a 
danger,  perhaps,  in  what  we  were  doing. 
They  say.  "We  want  to  prevent  the  same 
thmg  you  want  to  prevent.  We  want  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  cruelty.  We 
beUeve  if  you  will  use  this  language  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  practically  all  the 
groups  involved."  So  we  have  simply 
made  these  minor  changes  in  the  lan- 
guage. That  is  all  that  is  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
which  has  been  so  carefully  worked  out 
should  serve  to  remove  the  objections 
which  have  been  raised  by  certain  re- 
ligious leaders. 

The  legislation  itself  is  worthy  and 
deserves  support. 

Clearly,  we  shovUd  do  all  we  can  to 
Insure  that  livestock  is  slaughtered  in 
the  most  humane  manner  possible. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  our  moral  ob- 
ligation both  as  human  beings  and  as 
legislators.  We  owe  much  of  prosperity, 
our  health,  and  our  happiness  to  those 
of  the  animal  kingdom  who  today  are 
often  dying  in  unnecessarily  inhumane 
treatment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Bentley]. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
many,  if  not  all.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  received  both  this  year  and 
last  year  a  substantial  volume  of  mail  In 
support  of  H.  R.  8308.  a  bill  providing 
for  the  humane  slaughtering  of  animals. 
I  have  replied  to  the  writers  of  these  let- 
ters that  If  this  legislation  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  would  support  it. 
However,  at  this  time  I  take  the  floor  to 


present.  In  all  fairness,  another  side  of 
the  story  which  is  a  very  interesting  let- 
ter I  received  last  summer  from  a  email 
packing  company  in  my  district.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Prar  Packing  Co., 
Saginaw.  Mich.,  July  17. 1957. 
Hon.  Alvin  M.  Bentlbt. 
Member  of  Congress. 

New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dea«  Al:  I  have  your  letter  of  July  11,  1957, 
regarding  the  wire  which  I  sent  In  opposition 
to  H.  R.  8308.  It  appears  to  me  that  possibly 
I  should  explain  a  little  more  In  detail  than 
I  was  able  to  do  In  the  wire  as  to  our  feeling 
In  connection  with  this  bUl. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  In  accord  with 
slaughtering  by  humane  methods.  As  evi- 
dence of  that,  Al.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
as  soon  as  they  were  available  In  the  United 
States,  we  purchased  a  captive  bolt  pistol, 
and  have  used  It  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
ever  since  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle.  This 
pistol  was  not  satisfactory,  from  a  service 
angle,  and  we  finally  purchased  a  second  pis- 
tol, feeling  we  could  have  one  In  service  while 
the  other  was  being  returned  to  the  factory 
for  repairs.  However,  even  the  two  pistols 
were  of  so  much  trouble,  servlcewlse.  that 
we  were  unable  to  keep  them  In  use  aU  the 
time. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  new  instrument  came 
onto  the  market,  and  we  have  purchased  one 
of  those  stunning  pistols.  During  the  short 
period  of  time  it  has  been  In  use,  we  have  had 
very  good  results  with  this  new  Instrument. 
If  It  continues  to  prove  satisfactory,  all  of 
our  cattle  slaughtering  will  be  done  by  the 
use  of  this  captive-bolt  pistol. 

Prom  the  above,  I  believe  you  can  see  that 
we  are  attempting  to  find  an  answer  to  thU 
problem,  and  we  are  not  unique  among  pack- 
ers in  that  respect.  The  slaughter  of  cattle 
does  not  seem  to  present  too  serious  a  prob- 
lem In  this  respect.  Dvu-lng  recent  months, 
the  Remington  Arms  people  have,  likewise, 
brought  out  a  new  stunning  pistol  which 
seems  to  offer  considerable  promise. 

However,  the  slaughter  of  hogs  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  problem.  This  Is  the  problem 
that  seems  more  difficult  for  the  packers  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer. 

I  know  there  has  been  considerable  pub- 
licity regarding  the  fact  that  slaughtering  is 
done  by  electrolysis  In  Europe.  This  method, 
however.  Is  not  satisfactory  In  this  country. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Federal  Inspectors  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  dis- 
eased hog  and  one  that  has  been  killed  by 
electrolysis,  and  they,  therefore,  are  opposed 
to  this  system.  While  we  have  done  no  ex- 
perimenting of  this  system,  yet  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  read  on  the  subject  convinces  me 
that  a  much  less  desirable  product  would  be 
the  end  result  of  kUUng  by  electrolysis  be- 
cause there  Is  not  complete  bleeding  of  the 
animal  after  they  are  klUed. 

The  only  satisfactory  method  for  killing 
hogs  on  a  so-called  humane  basis,  and  tn 
the  quantities  which  hogs  must  be  killed  in 
this  country,  is  the  CX),.,  developed  by  one  of 
the  major  packers.  This  method  seems  to 
hold  great  promise  for  packers  who  kill  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  hogs  that  they  can 
afford  to  make  the  Investment.  We  have  sent 
representatives  of  our  company  to  Inspect 
this  new  method,  and  the  results  are  very 
encouraging,  except  for  the  fact  that  an  In- 
stallation costs  approximately  $40,000.  I  am 
sure  you  will  recognize  that  many  small 
packers  would  find  themselves  unable  to 
make  such  an  Investment  in  new  equipment. 
I  hope  from  the  above.  At.,  that  you  will 
realize  the  Industry,  has.  during  recent  years, 
made  considerable  progress  toward  what  la 
termed  humane  slaughtering.  However.  It  It 
our  feeling  that  until  such  time  as  practical 
methods  of  humane  slaughtering  are  devised, 
we  should  not  requUe  packers  throughout 
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the  eotintry  to  completely  discard  their  pres- 
ent slaughtering  equipment.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  is  no  satisfactory  meth- 
od tbat  would  be  classed  as  nuxnane  slaugh- 
tering for  the  small  hog  slaughterer. 

Possibly  the  first  question  that  should  be 
answered  Is.  What  coiistltutes  humane 
slaughtering?  What  would  appear  to  some  of 
us  to  qualify  under  that  classification  would 
be  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  otbers.  There- 
fore, It  seems  tbat  until  such  time  as  a  satis- 
factory method  of  killing  that  will  qualify  as 
humane  slaughter,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiire  should  have  the  authority  to  state  what 
constitutes  humane  slaughter.  I  am  certain 
there  are  many  well-meaning  people  who 
would  object  to  seeing  cattle  slaughtered  by 
a  captive  bolt  pistol  becavise  they  might  feel 
It  was  inhumane.  Nevertheless,  this  appar- 
ently qualifies  for  humane  slaughter. 

I  give  you  the  above  information.  Al.  not 
because  I  think  you  can  use  It  to  change  the 
action  if  this  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  rather  to  give  you  the  thinking  of 
one  of  the  many  small  packers  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  discussion  with  others, 
I  know  the  above  represents  the  thinking  of 
most  progressive  packers.  I  am  aware  there 
has  been  considerable  criticism  of  slaugh- 
tering methods,  and  frankly,  I  must  admit 
that  the  packers  have  been  very  slow  In  at- 
tempting to  change  their  methods  to  what  is 
now  being  classed  as  hiunane.  However,  it  is 
my  feeling,  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  dxu'ing  the  last  few  years  by  the  pack- 
ing industry,  it  would  be  well  to  give  them 
sufficient  time  to  find  an  answer  to  this 
problem.  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  no 
one  else  is  quite  as  well  qualified  to  find  the 
solution  as  the  packers  themselves. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  and  with 
warm  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

"^  R.  D.  STKAaKs, 

President. 

In  View  of  the  progress  that  has  appar- 
ently been  made  in  slaughtering  methods 
by  the  American  meatpacking  industry 
and  in  view  of  the  joint  statement  issued 
by  the  American  Humane  Association 
and  the  American  Meat  Institute,  of 
Which  I  believe  all  Members  have  re- 
ceived a  copy,  I  am  frankly  curious  as  to 
why  it  is  felt  necessary  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation before  the  House  for  action  at  this 
time.  No  one  would  deny  that  there  has 
In  the  past  been  barbarous  methods  of 
killing  animals,  particularly  hogs,  but 
also,  no  one  could  deny  that  the  great 
majority  of  packers  have  made  real  and 
sincere  progress  in  their  endeavors  to 
find  more  humane  methods  of  slaughter- 
ing these  animals.  Since  the  American 
Humane  Association  has  itself  expressed 
gratification  with  this  trend  in  the  pack- 
ing industry,  since  it  has,  as  of  last  fall, 
given  Its  stamp  of  approval  to  plants 
handling  approximately  11  million  ani- 
mals and  hopes  to  give  similar  awards  to 
many  more  in  the  near  future,  I  frankly 
cannot  see  the  necessity  for  legislation 
at  this  time.  As  I  stated  above,  I  will  vote 
for  H.  R.  8308,  but  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  better  If  the  meatpacking  industry 
and  the  American  Humane  Association 
had  been  left  to  work  this  problem  out  on 
a  cooperative  and  apparently  satisfactory 
basis. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
if  he  is  familiar  with  the  slaughtering 
process  known  as  electrolysis? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  It  was  discussed 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BENTl^nr.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
■  tleziAn  then  would  care  to  comment  on 


this  particular  statement  txoki  my  con- 
stituent's letter:  I 

We  ara  advlaed  by  the  Feder«  Inspectors 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  dlstingulah  between 
a  diseased  hog  and  one  that  haa  been  killed 
by  electrolysis,  and  they,  therefore,  are  op- 
posed to  this  system.  While  w«  have  done 
no  experimenting  of  this  system,  yet  the  in- 
formation I  have  read  on  the  subject  con- 
vinces me  that  a  much  less  desirable  product 
would  be  the  end  result  of  killingiby  electrol- 
ysis because  there  Is  not  complete  bleeding 
of  the  animal  after  they  are  killed. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  hoc  has  been 
killed  by  electrolysis  you  cxinnot  tell 
whether  or  not  it  was  diseased? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  was  the!  testimony 
that  was  given  before  our  Committee, 
and  I  assimie  it  is  true,  but  the  re  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  even  suggestin  l  that  you 
must  use  electrolysis  as  a  math  3d.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  suggestlcig  it  need 
ever  be  used.  | 

Will  the  gentleman  from !  Michigan 
give  iis  the  name  of  the  paocer  whose 
letter  he  is  reading?  T 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  will  be  vdry  glad  to. 
It  is  the  Peet  Packing  Co.,  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.  The  letter  I  am  readitig  from  Is 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  Stearns,  president. 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  lie  to  read 
another  paragraph  from  thislletter  and 
I  invite  the  gentleman's  comn^ents,  if  he 
cares  to  comment  on  it.    It  sa: 

The  only  satisfactory  method!  for  killing 
hogs  on  a  so-called  humane  basl4  and  in  the 
qiiantities  in  which  hogs  must  be  killed  in 
this  country  is  the  CO:  developed  by  one  of 
the  major  packers  of  which  an  Installation 
costs  about  $40,000. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  COi 
is?    Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  carb)n  dioxide 
gas.  It  is  a  method  that  H  )rmel  and 
other  packers  are  using.  This  hogs  are 
driven  through  the  gas  to  {cause  in- 
sensibility before  they  are  stuck  for 
bleeding,  but  it  is  not  the  oi^y  method 
and  it  is  not  required  under  this  bill  at 
all.     On  the  contrary,  under  [the  terms 

of  this  bill  you  can  use  the  cAptive  bolt 
pistol  or  the  Remington  stunnpr.  If  you 
have  the  statement  that  was  pjut  out  last 
week  by  the  American  Meal  Institute 
and  the  American  Humane  Society,  you 
know  that  they  pointed  out  in  their 
statement  that  the  only  objejtion  they 
have  found  so  far  to  that  chai  ige  is  sim- 
ply the  difficulty  of  applying  the  stun- 
ner, the  instrument,  to  the  hbg's  head. 
So  that  there  is  not  any  serioiis  problem 
that  we  can  see  that  prevents  the  use 
of  hiunane  methods.  I  wouid  like  to 
call  the  gentleman's  attentiii  further 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  State  of  Michigan  that 
could  possibly  be  affected  byTthis  law. 
There  are  only  four  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
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gan  who  come  within  the 
spection,  and  they  are  the  onl; 
can  bid  on  Government  co: 
there  cannot  be  more  than  fo 
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man  referred  to  this  joint  sta 
the  American  Humane  Associktion  and 
from  the  American  Meat  Instiiite.   This 


statement  was  made  sometime  ago;  was 
it  not?  { 

Mr.  POAOE.  No ;  It  was  mailed  to  every 
Member  last  week — on  Friday,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  knofir  when  it  was 
mailed,  but  when  was  the  statement  orig. 
inally  put  out?  | 

Mr.  POAOK  It  was  made  sometime 
this  month.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  date 
before  me.  But  it  was  put  out  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  What  it  did  was  to  take 
great  credit,  and  I  thinH  properly,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Swift  and  Armour 
adopted  the  Remington  $tunner  for  all 
of  their  cattle.  And  I  wbuld  say  today 
more  than  50  percent  [of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  in  the  Unit|ed  States  are 
slaughtered  under  humar*  methods,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  that  did  not  take 
place  but  a  few  months  |ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  tlime  I  wish  to 
insert  a  letter  from  Hon.  pred  Mjers. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thk  Httmaitk 

OF  THX  UNrtXD  STAI 

Waahington,  D.  C.  Ja^xiary  17. 19SM. 
Representative  W.  R.  Poack,  i 
House  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DcAK    CoNCKxssMAN    PoACf:   The    Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States  suggests   that 
H.  R.  8308  be  amended  as  fbllows: 

In  the  enacting  section,  pa^e  2,  line  3,  elim- 
inate the  words  "the  most"  m  id  "practicable." 
Substitute  the  following   Tor  present  sec- 
tion 3: 

"Sec.  2.  No  method  of  slaughtering  or 
handling  In  connection  with  slaughtering 
shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  the  public 
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policy  of  the  United  States 
mane.     Esther  of  the  foUo' 
of    slaughtering    and    ham 
found  to  be  humane : 

"(a)  in  the  case  of  cattld.  calTee.  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  swine,  or  other  livestock,  all 
animals  are  rendered  Insensible  to  pain  by  a 
single  blow,  or  gunshot,  at  an  electrical, 
chemical,  or  other  means  that  Is  rai>ld  and 
effective,  before  being  shackled,  hoisted, 
thrown,  cast,  or  cut;  or 

"(b)  by  slaughtering  in  iccordance  with 
the  ritual  requirements  of  ijhe  Jewish  faith 
or  any  other  faith  that  prescribes  a  method 
of  slaughter  whereby  the  animal  suffers  losa 
of  consciousness  by  anemia  of  the  brain 
caused  by  the  simultaneois  and  instan- 
taneous severance  of  the  parotid  arteries 
with  a  sharp  instrument 

Add  new  section  6  to  read]  as  foUows: 

"Nothlng  in  this  act  shall  ibe  construed  to 
prohibit,  abridge,  or  in  any  way  hinder  the 
religious  freedom  of  any  peipon  or  group  to 
slaughter  and  prepare  for  tpe  slaughter  of 
livestock  In  conformity  wltn  the  practices 
and  requirements  of  bis  religion." 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  new  section 
a  (b),  it  is  o\u  opinion,  ba^  upon  expert 
testimony  already  presented  lo  Congress  and 
upon  personal  obaervation,  «iat  the  Jewish 
method  of  slaughter,  whenj  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  schecta|ita  by  a  trained 
and  religiously  supervised  sliohet,  results  In 
virtually  immediate  loss  of  cbnsclousness  by 
the  animal  and  should  be  letally  recognized 
as  being  humane.  T 

The  first  sentence  of  section  3  is  Intended 
to  apply  In  all  cases,  thus  |)rohlbitlng  any 
method  of  handling  animals  that  would 
cause  injuries  or  woimds,  ^  cause  avoid- 
able suffering,  prior  to  theTactiial  act  of 
slaughtering.  We  have  purposely  avoided. 
In  that  sentence,  a  detailea  description  of 
humane  methods  of  handling  animals  as 
they  are  brought  Into  poaltioh  for  slaughter. 
In  order  to  aUow  for  futiir^  Inventions  In 
that  field. 


We  hope  that  you  wUl  find 
amendments   acceptable   anil 


these  pTopoteti 
wlU   sponsor 


them  through  the  legislative  process.  We 
are  assured  that  adoption  of  these  amend- 
mente  will  substantially  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem that  led  last  autumn  to  {>06tponement 
of  House  action  on  H.  R.  8308. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pred  Mters, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  the  course  of  the  gen- 
tleman's Inquiry.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
find  out  if  we  could  deal  with  slaughter 
on  the  highways  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Well,  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  is  appropriate  at  the  moment. 
I  would  hke  to  ask  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  another  question. 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  meatpacking 
industry,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of 
methods  of  humane  slaughter? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made  and  more  since 
this  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  than  for  the  past 
100  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HomcAN]. 

Mr.  HOFF?.lAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
happens  sometimes,  I  assumed  that  the 
sole  purpose  oi  the  bill  was  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals  about  to  be  made  into 
food  and  those  who  sponsored  the  bill 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Io5\a  [Mr.  Hoeven]  said, 
no  one  wants  to  torture  animals  any 
more  than  they  do  human  beings.  But, 
I  wonder  if  this  is  just  to  protect  ani- 
mals. If  that  is  the  only  purpose  why 
do  they  stick  in  this  bill  on  page  1,  line 
5.  "better  working  conditions"?  Why 
did  the  committee  wiggle  that  in  there? 
Its  sponsors  must  have  something  else  in 
mind.  Then  when  they  get  to  page  2 
where  it  says  "before  being  shackled, 
hoisted,  thrown,  cast,  or  cut"  the  ani- 
mals are  to  be  rendered  insensible.  I 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  in  spite  of  the 
discussion  here  earlier,  see  why  our  Jew- 
ish friends  are  exempt  from  this  bill. 
One's  religious  practices,  if  the  method 
and  procedure  of  slaughter  are  just  as 
painful  as  those  used  by  others,  is  no 
reason  for  an  exception  if  the  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  pain  in  slaughter. 
You  say  here  in  the  bill  "livestock." 
which  includes  chickens  and  turkeys, 
though  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in- 
sists that  ctiickens  are  not  livestock — he 
is  mistaken — that  is  all  nonsense.  Web- 
ster's says,  and  one  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
just  gave  me  this  when  the  gentleman 
was  talking.  I  quote  Webster's  defini- 
tion of  livestock:  "domestic  animals 
used  or  raised  on  a  farm — especially 
those  kept  for  profit."  Now,  chickens 
and  turkeys  are  livestock.  Do  not  for- 
get that  definition  hereafter  when  you 
go  fussing  around  about  some  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  animals  are 
slaughtered  imder  the  Jewish  custom  or 
practice. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  jrleld.     Oladly. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  so-called  Jewish 
method  of  slaughter  is  not  accomplished 
by  sticking  the  animal.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  very  sharp  knife, 
and  with  one  stroke,  and  the  animal 
must  then  be  killed.  With  the  one 
Stroke  the  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid 
arteries  are  severed  and  instantly  from 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  brain  the 
animal  is  made  insensitive. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Of  course  everyone 
knows  that  is  all  nonsense,  because  if 
you  cut  an  artery  the  animal  does  not 
die  instantly.  If  you  said  "a  nerve"  I 
could  figure  it  out.  But  you  claim  that  if 
you  cut  an  artery  of  a  chicken  it  does  not 
suffer  any  pain,  but  when  you  stick  a 
sharp  instrument — not  ease  it  in — up 
into  its  brain,  of  a  chicken,  as  is  the 
method  of  some,  one  would  think 
that  would  kill  it  quicker  than  cutting 
an  artery  and  letting  it  bleed  to  death. 

Mr.  MULTER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
3aeld  further? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  is  your  method 
of  killing  a  chicken? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  I  was  a  boy  killing  a  chicken 
for  our  Sunday  dinner  but  my  way  was 
to  put  it  on  a  chunk  of  wood,  tak.e  the 
broad  ax  or  a  hatchet  and  cut  its  head 
off.  I  am  not  sure  it  died  at  once,  be- 
cause that  hen  after  the  head  was  off 
would  flop  around  for  some  time  scatter- 
ing blood  all  over.  Then  there  was  an- 
other way.  Pick  it  up  by  the  head  and 
swing  it  around  until  the  head  came 
off — the  neck  seemed  to  break  and  the 
chicken  did  not  flop.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  painless  method  of  killing  anything, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  else  does 
unless  he  is  an  expert. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Do  you  know  that 
this  bill  calls  for  a  i>enalty?    That  there 

is  a  crime  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No,  I  do  not  know 
that.  Nor  do  I  know  how  much  it  will 
cost  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more 
inspectors  or  employees  we  will  get.  I 
know  I  promised  to  vote  against  cruelty 
to  animals.  I  will  have  to  vote  for 
this  bill  or  write  back  to  about  75  women 
explaining  the  bill  is  very  limited  in 
scope  and  tell  them  it  will  not  accom- 
plish their  objective. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Will  you  show  me 
where  this  bill  makes  a  crime  or  mis- 
statement, where  such  a  misstatement 
honestly  is  made? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  know  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  They 
are  honest. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension 
in  this  bill,  because  not  always  can  an 
animal  be  stunned  by  one  blow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  have  been  stunned 
by  statements  made  on  this  floor  many 
times.  I  know  on  the  farm  when  we 
killed  a  steer  we  shot  him  with  a  .22  rifle 
or  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  maul,  or 
rather  a  sledge.  That  method  is  rec(«- 
nized  in  the  bilL 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Dawson), 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  realize  that  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind  we  can  get  rather  emotional,  and 
also  that  there  may  be  injected  into  a 
debate  of  this  kind  many  humorous 
statements,  and  amendments  may  be  of- 
fered to  deter  us  from  what  we  have  in 
mind. 

I  am  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
this  legislation.  May  I  confess  that  I 
started  out  as  a  reluctant  sponsor.  It  is 
against  my  political  philosophy  generally 
to  favor  legislation  which  compels  any 
individual  or  business  or  industry  to  do 
something  which  shoiild.be  done  volun- 
tarily. It  was  only  after  I  had  deter- 
mined through  my  own  independent  in- 
vestigation that — with  the  exception  of 
all  too  few  progressive  companies — the 
meatpacking  mdustry  was  making  little 
or  no  progress  in  this  field,  only  then  did 
I  decide  humane  slaughter  legislation 
was  necessary. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  under  the 
goad  of  this  bill  and  similar  bills,  some 
progress  is  now  being  made. 

When  this  measure  was  first  intro- 
duced in  January  of  1957,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  not  furnish 
me  with  any  estimate  of  what  percentage 
of  our  livestock  were  rendered  insensible 
to  pain  by  humane  methods  before  being 
slaughtered.  Now,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Department,  more  than  half  of  all  beef 
slaughtered  under  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion is  stunned  by  approved  mechanical 
methods. 

This  legislation  will  have  no  effect 
upon  the  scores  of  packers  who  already 
have  adapted  their  operations  to  con- 
form with  the  minimum  requirements  of 
humane  decency  called  for  in  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  directed  toward  that  segment 
of  the  industry  which  has  done  too  little; 
which  will  continue  to  do  too  little  and 
will  do  it  too  late — or  never.  Without 
legislation,  I  am  convinced,  cruel,  wan- 
tonly cruel  practices  against  millions  of 
animals  will  continue  to  be  standard 
procedure. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  lengthy  de- 
scriptions of  present  methods  of  slaugh- 
ter now  followed  by  most  of  our  packing 
plants.  I  do  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  condone  these  methods  if  he  wit- 
nessed them  being  practiced  on  one  dumb 
animal  and  knew  that  such  practices 
were  unnecessary.  I  submit  that  corpo- 
rate cruelty — if  a  ready  alternative  is 
available — is  a  fit  subject  for  legislative 
action. 

The  enactment  of  this  humane  slaugh- 
ter bill  will  not  force  an  industry  Into 
xmexplored  territory.  Humane  slaughter 
has  been  compulsory  in  Switzerland  since 
1874.  England  adopted  a  similar  law  in 
1933.  Other  nations  requiring  humane 
slaughter  are  Norway,  the  Netherlands. 
Scotland,  Ireland.  Finland,  Sweden,  New 
Zealand,  and  Denmark.  Years  of  ex- 
perience in  each  of  these  coimtries  has 
proved  that  humane  slaughter  practices 
are  economically  beneficial  to  the  in- 
dustry. 
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We  need  not  go  to  Europe  to  verify 
the  feasibility  of  humane  slaughter  prac- 
tices. Companies  in  the  United  States 
have  found  that  the  ImmobiUzation  of 
hogs  by  carbon  dioxide  has  saved  more 
money  in  the  reduction  of  damaged  meat 
than  was  spent  for  the  instfdlation  of  the 
new  equipment.  Captive  bolt  pistol 
stiuining  devices  to  replace  the  uncertain 
poleax  are  available  at  $120 — an  invest- 
ment even  the  most  modest  of  plants 
can  afford. 

I  may  add  at  this  point  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
cost  according  to  a  manufacturer  of 
Denmark  of  the  carbon  dioxide  equip- 
ment is  about  $4,500.  Hormels  use  a 
more  exi>ensive  installation. 

Why,  then,  one  may  ask  is  this  legis- 
lation necessary?  Why  is  it  being  op- 
posed by  the  packing  industry  gener- 
ally? I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
industry  is  caught  in  the  inertia  of  tra- 
dition. In  this  regard,  I  can  only  say 
to  the  members  of  the  indxistry,  "Recall 
your  fight  against  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century."  Let  the  packers  reread  the 
arguments  they  made  to  Congress 
against  that  law  which  gi-ew  out  of 
public  revulsion  against  the  shoddy,  in- 
sanitary conditions  that  prevailed  in  a 
portion  of  their  industry.  We  can  only 
hope  that  by  reviewing  their  attitude 
then  against  minimiun  sanitary  laws — 
and  comparing  it  with  their  attitude 
now  against  minimum  humane  laws — 
they  will  profit  by  experience. 

Certainly  this  industry  which  contrib- 
utes so  much  to  our  fine  standard  of 
hving  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
fight  to  end  needless  cruelty.  To  that 
portion  of  the  industry  that  has  under- 
taken that  leadership  we  owe  our  re- 
spect. For  that  portion  that  will  resist 
to  the  end,  we  have  this  bill. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  personal 
observations.  Many  people,  including 
some  Members  of  Congiess,  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  sometliing  humorous 
about  this  legislation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  legislation  be  amended 
to  include  lobsters,  fish,  and  other  lower 
animal  life.  Their  reasoning  seems  to 
be  that  unless  we  can  abolish  all  need- 
less pain  and  cruelty  in  one  legislative 
swoop,  we  should  take  no  action  at  all. 
To  them,  I  can  only  say,  man's  struggle 
toward  decency,  kindness,  and  compas- 
sion has  been  made  in  many  little  steps 
but  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  Tamerlane  the  tyrant.  This  bill 
is  another  step  along  that  path. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
once  again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
individual  citizens  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  on  this  legis- 
lation. Opponents  of  this  bill  have  come 
to  me  and  characterized  these  fine  people 
as  sentimentalists  and  dreamers.  To  my 
mind,  however,  these  people  belong  with 
the  other  so-called  sentimentalists  and 
dreamers — the  ones  in  the  past  who  were 
so  misguided  to  believe  that  child  labor 
could  be  abolished,  or  who  argued  that 
madness  was  a  subject  for  medicine,  not 
mockery.  It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  work  with  them  for  this  bill  to  out- 
law mass  cruelty  to  dumb  animals — a 


cruelty  that  Is  indefensible  because  it 
need  not  continue.  j 

I  can  only  agree  with  thjem  whole- 
heartedly that  the  needless  buffering  of 
some  100  miUion  animals  pef  year  is  a 
matter  of  concern  for  us  all.  | 

Mr.  FOAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MttlterI.  1 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chaimlan.  my  re- 
marks today  arise  from  a  cfreful  con- 
sideration of  H.  R.  8308,  whi(^  concerns 
the  humane  slaughter  of  ahimals  for 
food,  authored  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  R)age].  In 
weighing  the  merits  of  this  new  legisla- 
tion, I  think  it  Impoi-tant  toTlook  back 
and  examine  the  long  history  behind 
civUized  mankind's  tradition  af  humane- 
ness and  compassion  toward  Animals. 

The  humane  societies  vigarously  ad- 
vocating the  Poage  bill  are  a  modern  ex- 
pression of  a  tradition  as  vdnerable  as 
recorded  history.  These  soc  eties  have 
been  active  in  the  Western  W<  rid  for  but 
a  century  or  so  of  time.  The  qradition  of 
which  I  wish  to  spaak  today  taces  back 
3,500  years.  j 

Those  who  know  the  Bible  kre  certain 
to  remember  the  many  admoritions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Israelites  in  beiialf  of  the 
animals  entrusted  to  their  care.  These 
early  Biblical  injunctions  lal<  the  foun- 
dation for  man's  considerat:  an  for  his 
beasts  of  labor. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  do  thy  is  Drk,  but  on 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest;  t  lat  thine  ox 
and  thine  ass  may  have  rest — 

Ths  Bible  commanded. 

Thou  Shalt  not  mxizzle  the  i  x  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn — 

The  Holy  Book  specified  to  he  ancient 
farmer. 

Thou  Shalt  not  yoke  an  ox  an  I  an  ass  to- 
gether— 

The  Bible  ordered,  lest  a  wejicer  animal 
be  subjected  toJnequitable  strain. 

This  Biblical  tradition  of  incem  for 
the  welfare  of  animals  wasjcontinued 
and  expanded  in  the  Talnludic  law, 
which  dates  back  about  2,000  lears.  The 
rules  of  the  Talmud,  binding  upon  ob- 
servant Jews,  forbade  a  man  to  purchase 
animals  imless  he  had  tiie  mcfins  to  feed 
them.  The  farmer  was  alwa;  ^s  required 
to  feed  and  water  his  livestxik  before 
himself.  The  compassionate  viewpoint 
of  the  Talmud  has  been  sunxned  up  by 
one  authority  as : 

Kindness  to  animals  Is  a  purer  ict  of  good- 
ness than  helping  one's  neighb)r8.  For  it 
Is  done  without  any  hope  of  receiving  a 
return. 

It  is  In  this  context — the  ar  cient  Jew- 
ish teachings  governing  kindi  ess  to  hve 
animals — that  I  would  like  ,o  address 
mycelf  to  some  other  laws- -the  rules 
governing  the  Jewish  method  of  slaugh- 
tering animals  for  food.  T  lese,  as  I 
shall  demonstrate,  are  all  deigned  to 
secure  the  utmost  humanity  ^nd  maxi- 
mum freedom  from  avoidably  pain. 

The  regulations  on  slaughtjering  ani- 
mals for  food — known  in  Hebrew  as 
schechita — are  derived  from  tloly  Writ. 
As  interpreted  and  supervised  by  the 
rabbis,  schechita  insures  a  swift  and 
painless  death  to  the  animal.    Religious 
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Jews,  who  observe  the  dietary  laws,  may 
not  eat  meat  slaughters  by  any  other 
method.  Any  legislation  interfering 
with  this  hallowed  practice  would,  there- 
fore, infiict  severe  hard&ip  upon  law- 
abiding  citizens.  I 

Extensive  care  and  anatomical  knowl- 
edge he  behind  these  (ietailed  regula- 
tions for  animal  slaughter  according  to 
Jewish  law.  Special  qualifications  are 
set  for  those  who  slaughter,  coupled  with 
specific  requirements  for  [the  knife  to  be 
used  and  the  cutting  'technique.  In 
fact,  a  codification  of  Jewish  religious 
law  devotes  no  fewer  thah  27  chapters  to 
the  rules  concerning  the  fiumane  Jewish 
method  of  slaughter.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  some  pertiiient  references 
in  Talmudic  law  as  deined  by  Chief 
Rabbi  Isaac  Halevi  Herz^g  of  IsraeL 
quote: 

The  Jewish  method  consl^  of  cutting  the 
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single  swift  and 


throat  of  the  animal  with  a      ^ 

uninterrupted  sweep  of  the  knife,  which  te 
of  more  than  surgical  sharpiess  and  smooth- 
ness, horizontally,  across  thfe  throat  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  severs  th^  trachea,  esoph- 
agus, carotid  arteries  and  Ju^lar  veins.  The 
knife  edge  must  be  perfect!  •  •  •  minutely 
examined  by  a  specific  metlixi  before  kUUng 
to  test  its  sharpness  and  smoothness.  It 
must  alEo  be  examined  aftir  killing,  and  tf 
any  indentation  Is  found,  Ithe  beast  la  re- 
garded as  having  been  im:>roperly  slaugh- 
tered and  its  flesh  •  •  •  mtLj  not  be  con- 
sumed by  Jews.  •   •   • 

The  elaushterlng  of  animals  for  Jewlsli 
consumption  must  be  carrier  I  out  by  an  edu- 
cated, refined  and  cultured  nan,  known  to 
be  God-fearing  •  •  •  properly  trained,  duly 
licensed,  authorized  and  suj>ervlBed. 

The  purpose  of  this  method  Is  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possiile.  pain  to  the 
animal  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  Some 
800  noted  authorities— <nost  of  them 
non-Jewish— hi  the  field^  of  physiology, 
pathology,  anatomy,  ahd  veterhiary 
medicine  have  attested  that  this  ancient 
method  meets  the  most  inodem  scien- 
tific tests  of  humaneness. 

Prof.  August  Korgh.  t,  Nobel  prize- 
wmning  scientist  of  the  Physiological 
Institute  of  Copenhagen,  was  asked  to 
judge  the  Jewish  methoi  of  slaughter 
from  the  physiological  >oint  of  view. 
He  reported: 

The  sudden  severance  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries, the  main  point  of  sfchechlU.  causes 
such  Immediate  and  complete  drainage  of 
arterial  blood  that  the  brUn  centers  are 
paralyzed  very  quickly,  at  longest  in  a  few 
seconds. 

This  outstanding  physiologist  con- 
cludes: 

Having  been  personally  all  Jewish  slaugh- 
terings and  having  had  occMlon  to  observe 
the  animals.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  Jewish  method  of  liaughtering  is  a 
proceeding  fulfilling  every  lequlrement  de- 
manded by  the  dictates  of  iiercy. 

A  special  study  was  ma<le  of  schechita 
in  England,  and  the  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Applied  Physiology  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
came  to  this  conclusion : 

No  death  could  be  more  jnerclfuL 

And  here  in  the  United  States,  Prof. 
H.  H.  Dukes,  head  of  the  department  (rf 
veterinary  physiology  at 
State  Veterinary  College, 


New    York 
Cornell  Uni- 


versity, made  repeated  and  detailed  ob- 
servations.   Dr.  Dukes  reported: 

Many  physiologists  and  veterinarians  in 
past  years  have  declared  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, schechita  slaughter  Is  humane.  I  Join 
in  this  assertion. 

I  have  carefully  studied  H.  R.  8308  and 
the  proposed  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered  with  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  in  its  amended  form,  in  my 
opinion,  should  overcome  all  objections 
from  whatever  source.  Based  on  the 
expert  lay  and  religious  testimony  before 
the  committee,  and  which  is  now  before 
this  House,  the  bill  will  declare  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
schechita,  the  method  of  slaughter  of 
animals  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
requirements  and  practices  of  the  Jews, 
Is  humane.  Unlike  some  versions  of  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced,  the  bill  no 
longer  declares  certain  methods  Inhu- 
mane and  excepts  or  exempts  from  the 
operation  of  the  statute,  religious 
methods.  By  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
amended  the  Congress  will  find  and  de- 
clare that  this  method,  followed  by  the 
Jews  for  more  than  3.000  years,  is  hu- 
mane. 

In  addition,  the  new  section  6  as  added 
by  the  amendment,  will  indicate  our  ad- 
herence to  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  freedom  of  worship  also  pro- 
hibits interference  with  reUgious  prac- 
tices. 

In  the  light  of  such  expUcit  recogni- 
tion of  the  humaneness  of  the  Jewish 
method,  our  colleagues  may  reasonably 
wonder  why  some  of  my  coreligionists 
are  opposed  to  any  legislation  dealing 
with  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food- 
First,  let  me  emphasize  that  they  have 
been  opposed  to  all  proposed  legislation 
that  they  deemed  a  threat  to  schechita, 
and  not  specifically  to  the  Poage  bilL 
Secondly,  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  explain  why  many  Jews  tend 
to  view  all  legislation  on  this  subject  with 
a  wariness  bom  of  long  and  bitter  ex- 
perience. 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  1890's,  to  Switz- 
erland. The  pattern  of  events  there 
was  often  to  be  repeated  in  other  Euro- 
pean lands.  First,  there  were  grum- 
blings and  stirrings  against  the  practice 
of  schechita,  and  then  attempts  to  have 
legislation  enacted  against  the  Jewish 
method  of  slaughter.  The  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment undertook  an  Investigation,  and 
its  official  study  concluded:  "schechita 
cannot  be  considered  cruelty  to  animals." 
Despite  this  clean  bill  of  health,  agita- 
tion continued  to  increase.  When  the 
controversy  came  to  a  head— the  issue 
even  reached  a  public  referendum — 
Professor  Hilty  of  the  faculty  of  law  of 
Berne  University  summed  it  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

TTtofbrttmately,  It  is  Impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  campaign  against  schechita  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  anti-Semitism  in  general. 

A  non-Swiss  Protestant  observer 
backed  up  this  opinion,  writingi 

What  we  witnessed  hi  Swlteeriand  Is  amtl- 
Semitlsm  using  the  guise  of  bumanitarlan- 
ism. 


In  Europe — fortunately,  not  her&— the 
Jews  soon  came  to  learn  that  even  hu- 
mane slaughter  legislation  that  recog- 
nized the  humaneness  of  the  Jewish 
method  could  be  twisted  later  into  a  slur 
on  their  tradition  of  humaneness,  and 
a  thinly  veiled  device  for  stirring  up 
anti-Semitism.  This  lesson  was  learned 
in  Poland,  where  legislation  with  such  an 
exemption  was  passed  in  1936.  By  1939, 
anti-schechita  sentiment  had  been  so 
aroused  that  the  method  was  outlawed 
entirely. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  ex- 
treme abuses  of  the  humane  cause  took 
place  in  Nazi  Germany.  Anti-schechita 
feelings  in  Germany  traced  back  to  1892, 
when  a  prohibition  had  been  enacted  in 
Saxony.  By  1910,  this  edict  was  re- 
pealed after  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Dresden  had  declared  that 
schechita  was  humane.  Elsewhere  in 
Germany,  various  attempts  to  outlaw 
the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter  were 
repeatedly  defeated.  In  fact,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  a  similar  method  of 
slaughter  without  preliminary  stunning 
was  made  obligatory  for  plants  produc- 
ing preserved  meats  for  the  Prussian 
Army.  As  late  as  1930,  the  official  view 
of  the  health  council  of  the  Reich  was 
that  schechita  "cannot  be  described  as 
cruelty  to  animals."  But  scientific  evi- 
dence and  solid  authority  were  easily 
swept  aside  by  the  inhuman  wave  of 
anti-Semitism  that  engulfed  the  Crer- 
man  scene. 

In  Hitler's  Germany,  schechita  was  Im- 
mediately seized  upon  as  an  object  for 
special  attack.  This  was  to  be  expected 
since  it  could  be  manipulated  so  readily 
to  serve  Hitler's  propaganda  purposes. 
Nazi  Germany  adopted  an  outright  anti- 
schechita  law  in  1933  for  the  entire 
R^ich.  And  as  other  nations  fell  under 
Hitler's  oppression,  the  proscription  of 
schechita  was  among  the  first  decrees 
enacted. 

The  experience  in  Austria  was  par- 
ticularly bitter.  There,  the  welfare  of 
animal  pets  belonging  to  Jews  was  of 
great  concern  to  the  Austrian  humane  so- 
cieties— of  greater  concern  than  the 
Jewish  men.  wmnen,  and  children  who 
were  being  hauled  away  in  cattle  cars  to 
be  scientiflcially  murdered  in  Nazi  camps. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Jews  have  long 
been  suspicious  of  a  type  of  legislation 
which,  time  and  again,  was  an  instru- 
mentality of  most  anti -Semitic  drives? 

It  may  strike  many  people  as  most 
strange  that  in  one  of  the  European 
countries  where  the  Jews  suffered  the 
worst  massacres  and  pogroms  known  in 
pre-Hitler  days,  to  wit,  czarist  Russia, 
the  problem  was  approached  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  outstanding  scientists,  path- 
ologists, physiologists,  phj'sicians,  and 
veterinarians.  Afta:  a  thorough  and 
complete  study  of  the  matter,  they  re- 
PKirted  that  the  Jewish  method  of 
slaughter  of  animals  was  the  most  hu- 
mane known,  and  no  anti-schechita  law 
was  enacted  in  Russia.  Today,  every 
country  except  one  has  repealed  anti- 
schechita  laws. 

Fortunately.  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  can  approach  humane  animal 
slaughter  legislation  with  greater  secu- 


rity and  less  fear  than  their  European 
forefathers  and  coreligionists.  Never- 
theless, I  think  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation should  put  themselves  on  record 
imequivocally  ao  that  nothing  in  their 
proposals  may  ever  be  construed  as  de- 
limiting the  right  of  Jews  to  practice 
Shechita — an  essential  element  of  the 
Hebraic  tradition  of  kindness  to  animals, 
and — to  the  observant  Jew — a  holy  rite 
commanded  by  God  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  indeed  be  re- 
misa  if  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to  pay  a 
sincere  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  had  this  delicate  situ- 
ation in  charge,  and  all  of  his  colleagues 
on  that  committee,  as  well  as  to  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACK]  who  made 
certain  that  there  was  ample  time  to 
offer  the  amendatory  language.  They 
approached  the  problem  with  a  sincere 
desire,  born  out  of  their  own  religious 
faiths,  that  no  matter  how  different  the 
practice  of  another  faith  may  be  from 
their  own,  they  would  respect  it  and 
would  protect  it.  They  leaned  over 
backward  so  as  to  be  sure  to  give  no 
offense.  Theirs  was  the  approach  of  the 
true  American  patriot,  breathing  spirit 
and  life  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  to  the  guaranties  of  free- 
dom of  reUglon  written  into  our  Consti- 
tution. We  are  most  appreciative  of 
their  good  will,  which  has  produced  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  the  committee 
wanted  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals 
why  did  they  not  mclude  the  branding 
of  Texas  cattle? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Probably  they  should 
have  done  that  and  also  included  trap- 
ping and  hunting  and  other  things,  but 
we  have  to  take  these  things  one  step 
at  a  time. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yirfd? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  If  this  bill  passes 
and  is  enacted  mto  law.  has  the  gentle- 
man any  idea  how  many  more  Federal 
employees  it  will  put  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  inquired  into  that  phase  of 
the  subject  at  all.  I  have  left  that  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have  con- 
cerned myself  with  the  phase  of  the  bill 
which  some  people  thought  might  give 
offense  to  some  of  our  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  I  am  convinced  that  with 
this  amendment  no  one  can  take  offense 
at  this  bill.  There  should  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  any  member  of 
the  committee  or  in  the  House  ever  in- 
tended any  offense  to  them;  the  bill  as 
proposed  and  as  amended  does  not 
grant  an  exemption  or  an  exception  for 
religious  practices.  On  the  contrary.  It 
affirmatively  finds  and  declares  the  fact 
that  such  method  is  also  a  humane 
method. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Cbair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  This  posl- 
tiop  that  the  gentleman  has  Just  stated 
as  being  the  position  of  the  leaders  and 
organizations  of  the  Jewish  faith  has 
changed  somewhat  since  the  original  bill 
was  introduced,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes.  Before  the  com- 
mittee their  representative  was  asked  to 
submit  language  which  would  meet  with 
their  approval.  Such  language  I  under- 
stand now  has  not  only  met  with  their 
approval  but  with  that  of  the  humane 
societies.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  has  placed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  sent  to  him  showing  the  approval 
by  six  of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  opposed 
in  the  committee  the  original  inclusion 
of  language  which  he  is  saying  now  has 
been  approved  by  the  Jewish  faith,  but 
am  now  ready  to  accept  the  version  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  take  this  last 
moment  at  my  disposal  to  say  that  we 
are  most  appreciative  to  every  member 
of  the  committee,  particularly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and 
the  staff  who  have  worked  with  him, 
and  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack],  for  their  very  fine  approach  to 
this  matter.  Their  cooperation  has  been 
in  the  true  Americsui  spirit  dictated  by 
our  Constitution  and  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  making  certain  that  we 
would  not  interfere  with  religious  wor- 
ship or  religious  practice  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  The  entire  debate  indicates 
that  no  such  effort  was  intended  and 
the  bill  as  amended  will  prevent  any 
such  interpretation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  the  considerable  attention  and  con- 
cern which  has  been  directed  to  H.  R. 
8308  because  of  the  possibility  that  its 
passage  will  represent  a  threat  to  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  religious 
ritual  slaughter. 

I  assure  you  that  if  I  believe  that  this 
measure  constituted  such  a  threat,  I 
would  oppose  it  with  all  the  vigor  that 
defense  of  religious  freedom  demands. 
I  do  not  oppose  it,  however,  because  I 
firmly  believe  that,  far  from  presenting 
a  threat,  H.  R.  8308  as  amended  by  the 
proposal  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTER  and  Mr.  AirrvsoJ  will  pro- 
tect religious  slaughter. 

As  the  bill  reads,  and  as  the  intent  of 
Congress  clearly  indicates,  religious 
slaughter  is  not  inhtmiane,  and  no  such 
implication  was  ever  intended.  H.  R 
8308  does  not  exempt  religious  slaugh- 
ter, which  would  imply  that  the  ritual 
is  actually  inhumane  but  that  Congress 
will  allow  it  to  continue  nonetheless. 
Instead,  the  bill  specifically  defines  com- 
pliance with  the  policy  of  the  act  in  two 
instancesr— one  being  practices  per- 
formed in  conformity   with  an  estab- 
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lished  religious  faith.  Because  there  are 
two  declarations  of  what  is  hui  lane,  it 
does  not  follow  that  one  of  thefn  is  an 
exception.  The  section  merely  makes 
doubly  siire  that  ritual  slaugnter  can 
never  be  construed  as  anything  but  that 
which  the  bill  declares  it  to  b€,  a  hu- 
mane practice. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  Jeiish  re- 
ligion which  gave  the  western  :iviliza- 
tion  its  first  understanding  of  humane 
treatment  of  animals,  and  it  was  the 
Mosaic  code  which  established  Ihe  first 
humane  slaughter  law.  ] 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adoptted  will 
calm  all  fears  about  danger  to  neligious 
slaughter^  1 

Havlngf-  removed  the  basic  objections 
previously  raised,  I  believe  the  gifeat  ad- 
vantages and  humane  aspects  of  j  the  bill 
make  it  sound  prospective  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  fxpired. 
All  time  has  expired.  The  Cl^k  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Congr  »«  finds 
the  use  of  hvunane  methods  In  the  s  aughter 
of  Uvestock  prevents  needless  suffei  Lng;  re- 
sults in  safer  and  better  working  cc  adltlons 
for  persons  engaged  In  the  slaughtering  In- 
dustry; brings  about  Improvement  of  prod- 
ucts and  economies  in  slaughtering  opera- 
tions; and  produces  other  benefits  jtor  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumeri  which 
tend  to  expedite  an  orderly  flow  of  ;  ivestock 
and  livestock  products  In  Interstate  ind  for- 
eign commerce.  It  is  therefore  dec  iared  to 
b3  the  policy  of  the  United  States  hat  the 
slaughtering  of  livestock  and  the  1  andllng 
of  livestock  In  connection  with  s  aughter 
shall  be  carried  out  only  by  the  most  lumame 
practicable  methods. 

Stc.  2.  No  method  of  slaughter  or  Uandllng 
In  connection  with  slaughter  shall  bei  deemed 
to  comply  with  such  public  poUcyj  unless, 
(a)  In  the  case  of  cattle,  calves  J  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  Uvealock,  aU 
animals  are  rendered  Insensible  to  pXln,  by  a 
Single  blow  or  gunshot  er  an  electrlcu.  chem- 
ical, or  other  means  that  is  rapid  a^d  effec- 
tive before  being  shackled,  hoisted,  jthrown, 
cast,  or  cut,  or  (b)  by  slaughtering : In  con- 
formity with  the  practices  and  requi  rements 
of  any  established  religious  faith  which 
practices  and  requirements  are  heieby  de- 
clared to  be  humane  within  the  mei  nlng  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  ANFU80.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  kn  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  ri  »m  New 
York? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  amendment  read.  May  we 
have  the  amendment  read  bef<ire  the 
request  is  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ame  idment 
will  be  read  for  information. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  th«  words 
"most"  and  "practicable." 

And  on  page  2,  line  4,  strike  oi  t  all  of 
section  2  and  insert  the  followli  «: 

"Sec.  2.  No  method  of  slaught*  -lng  or 
handling  In  connection  with  slaughtering 
shall  be  deemed  to  comply  with  thi  pubUc 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  unless  1|  Is  hu- 
mane. Either  of  the  following  two  itoethods 
of  slaughtering  and  handling  are~hereby 
found  to  be  humane: 


"(a)  In  the  case  of  cattle,  calves,  hones, 
mules,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  {livestock,  all 
animals  are  rendered  Insenslblei  to  pain  by  a 
single  blow  or  gunshot  or  an  electrical, 
chemical  or  other  means  that  Is  rapid  and 
effective,  before  being  shackled,  hoisted, 
thrown,  cast,  or  cut;  or 

"(b)  by  slaughtering  in  aoc^rdanoe  with 
the  ritual  requirements  of  the  Jewish  faith 
or  any  other  religious  faith  th»t  prescribe* 
a  method  of  slaughter  whereby  the  animal 
suffers  loss  of  consciotisneas  by  i  nemla  of  the 
brain  caused  by  the  slmultan«ous  and  In- 
stantaneous severance  of  the  ca  rotld  arteries 
with  a  sharp  Instrument." 

And  Insert  the  following  neir  section  at 
end  of  bill: 

"Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  ( hall  be  con- 
strued  to  prohibit,  abridge,  or  In  any  way 
hinder  the  reUglous  freedom  o!  any  person 
or  group  to  slaughter  and  prepare  for  the 
slaughter  of  livestock  In  conf orr  Uty  with  the 
practices  and  requirements  of   xls  religion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theie  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso]  that  these 
amendments  be  considered  eti  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HTTMAMK    SLAUOBTKI 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chain<ian,  first  of 
all.  I  wish  to  congratulate  vAy  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  lirom  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoAGEl.  for  bringing  obt  this  bill, 
which  is  long  overdue.  Als^  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  and  the  ^ntire  com- 
mittee for  their  understanding  and  the 
patience  which  they  hayd^  displayed 
throughout  the  hearings,  "i^he  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  id  acceptable 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tex<  s.  I  under- 
stand, and  also  to  a  great  najority  of 
the  committee.  Let  me  explain  the 
amendments. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  undei  considera- 
tion, as  presently  worded,  ^as  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  concern  among  our  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  faith,  particularly 
among  Jewish  reUgious  leaders.  They 
feel  that  It  would  constitute  a  certain 
degree  of  danger  to  the  religious  life 
and  practices  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  this  country  because  it  wf>uld  render 
virtually  impossible  the  Jewish  reUgious 
method  of  slaughtering  anlnials. 

In  April  1957  a  delegation  of  Jewish 
leaders  representing  22  majoij  Jewish  na- 
tional organizations  and  speaking  for 
almost  the  entire  Jewish  coihmunity  of 
the  United  States  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in 
which  were  outlined  the  view»  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry  on  humane  slaughtering.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  them  thit  not  only 
do  the  bills  then  being  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  not  meet  the  opjections  of 
the  Jewish  community,  but  that  they  also 
constitute  an  infringement  op  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  freedom  in  this  country. 
Even  after  the  present  bill,  H.  R.  8308. 
was  revised  and  introduced  In  June  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poags), 
it  was  felt  by  the  Jewish  community  that 
It  did  not  meet  the  objectionp  raised  by 
its  spokesmen  in  April.  I 

The  Jewish  community  is  ppeciflcally 
alarmed  that  the  adoption  of  jthis  bill,  as 
presently  worded,  would  have  the  follow- 
ing consequences:  j 

First.  It  will  undermine  Jewish  dietary 
practices  of  Kashruth,  namely,  kosher 
meat  will  either  no  longer  be  obtainable 
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or,  if  obtainable,  will  be  so  expensive  that 
many  families  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
it. 

Second.  It  may  cause  resentment  and 
perhaps  some  dissension  between  Jews 
and  non-Jews  because  Jewish  religious 
practices  will  require  more  slaughtering 
of  animals. 

Third.  It  may  encourage  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  some  of  our  States,  to 
adopt  similar  laws  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  Jewish  slaughtering  methods  and 
other  religious  practices. 

To  these  objections,  I  should  like  to 
add  the  observation  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge this  would  be  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  taking  steps  to  interfere 
in  religious  ritual  matters.  I  am  not  ao 
sure  that  this  is  a  desirable  step.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  would  like  to  see  such 
a  precedent  established.  Today  it  may 
strike  the  Jewish  failh.  tomorrow  it  may 
be  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  religion. 
We  have  a  long  and  established  reputa- 
tion for  leadership  in  the  field  of  religious 
freedom.  I  should  not  hke  to  see  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  containing  a  section 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  official 
sanction  of  reUgious  discrimination — 
which  is  what  section  2  impUes. 

For  the  reasons  cited  above.  I  submit 
a  substitute  for  the  entire  section  2  and 
add  a  new  section  6  which  is  not  now 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  substitute 
prescribes  two  methods  of  slaughtering 
and  handling  which  are  found  to  be 
humane.  Of  these,  the  second  applies  to 
the  religious  faiths  and  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  By  slaughtering  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  requirements  of  the  Jewish  faith 
m  any  other  religious  faith  that  prescribes 
a  method  of  slaugliter  whereby  the  animal 
suffers  loss  of  consciousnees  by  anemia  of 
the  brain  caused  by  the  slmxiltaneous  and 
instantaneous  severance  of  the  carotid 
arteries  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

And  the  new  section  to  be  added  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  states: 

Nothing  in  tbls  act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit,  abridge,  or  in  any  way  Under  the 
religious  freedom  of  any  person  or  group 
to  slaxightcr  and  prepare  for  the  slaughter 
of  livestock  In  conformity  with  the  practlcea 
and  requirements  of  his  religion. 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  these 
amendments  are  acceptable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Jewish  community  and 
its  religious  leaders. 

The  testimony  liefore  our  committee, 
as  well  as  the  written  representations 
made  to  our  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
various  humane  societies  that  have  been 
urging  the  enactment  of  this  UU.  all 
affirmatively  establish  that  Shechita — 
the  method  of  slaughtering  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  faith — Is  a  humane 
method  of  slaughtering  animals.'  None  of 
us  question  that. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  note  that 
this  bill  does  not  create  an  exemption  or 
an  exception  on  behalf  of  those  of  the 
Jewish  faith;  rather  it  declares  in  so 
many  words  that  their  method  is 
humane.  To  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  we  added  the  additional  section 
which  repeats  the  constitutional  man- 
date that  nothing  we  do  shall  interfere 
with  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  all  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  this  suiistitute  and 


amendment  so  that  we  may  inrocecd  with 
final  passage  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  rhaJrrn^n.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  the  House 
that  the  amendments  now  being  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Anfuso  1  were  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  My 
recollection  is  that  they  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  members  of  that 
committee.  I  certainly  am  m  favor  of 
the  amendments  and  will  vote  for  them. 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi-k  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MASON.    I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  someone 
the  d.ffarence  between  the  knife  killing 
of  livestock  as  used  by  the  Jewish  faith 
and  the  knife  killing  of  Uvestock  by 
anyone  else? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  difTerence  is  this: 
The  Jewish  faith  requires  such  use  of 
the  knife  as  to  bring  about  instantane- 
ous death.  Tlie  slaughtering  in  the 
packinghouses  on  the  wheel,  which  most 
of  the  large  packers  have  long  used,  in- 
volves not  a  cutting  of  the  throat  at  all 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Cha^lrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  George  Hormel  fc  Co. 
are  not  in  business  for  their  health. 
They  pay  dividends  the  same  as  any 
other  profltmaking  institution  tries  to. 
They  established  in  the  neighboring 
State  close  to  the  gentleman's  district  a 
rather  modern  plant  and  at  very  con- 
siderable expense  the  carbon-dioxide 
chamber  for  hogs  not  because  they  were 
philanthropic  but  because  they  felt  it 
would  save  them  money  on  the  loss  of 
meat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
using  my  time,  but  the  question  I  orig- 
inally asked  was,  how  humane  is  the 
slaughter  by  the  Jewish  faith?  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  two,  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  the 
method  used  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  faith  is  at  ail  inhumane. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  He  says  over  there  in 
one  case  they  stick  the  knife  m  and  in 
the  other  case  they  ease  the  knife  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  srield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Despite  what  was  just 
said  by  the  last  gentleman  who  tried  to 
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the  Jewish  method  of  slaughter  of  ani- 


leave  the  animal  alive  when  it  bleeds,  on 
the  theory  that  the  animal  bleeds  better 
when  alive  than  after  death  occurs.  So, 
the  packinghouse  method  today  is  de- 
Uberately  intended  to  leave  the  animal 
alive.  The  Jewish  method  results  in  in- 
stantaneous death.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  an  animal  is 
killed  by  the  Jewish  method,  is  it 
drained  of  blood? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  pass  on  that.  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  sati^.es  the  Jewish  behef.  If 
anybody  likes  that  meat,  that  is  ijer- 
fectly  satisfnctory  with  me.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  tell  them  apart,  my- 
self. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  Is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  present  method  of  killing 
hogs  by  sticking  them  and  the  method 
used  by  the  Jewish  faith  with  respect  to 
other  Uvestock? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  Just  got  through 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference.  There  is  a  difference  of  car- 
rying a  live,  conscious  animal  through 
the  air,  shackled  by  one  leg  for  a  good 
long  time,  and  that  of  having  a  dead 
animal.     That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
more  pain  inflicted  on  the  animal  by 
being  swung  up  slowly  on  a  wheel  than 
there  is  in  branding  cattle  in  Texas  or 
some  other  southwest  part  of  the  coim- 
try.  I  can  tliink  of  other  handling  of 
Uvestock,  and  so  can  the  gentleman — I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  it  on  the  House 
floor,  and  it  is  not  covered  in  this  bill — 
that  is  more  painful  than  anything  you 
have  taliped  aix>ut  so  far. 


mals.  It  is  not  done  by  easing — it  is  done 
by  one  swift  stroke  which  instantane- 
ously severs  botti  the  jugular  vein  and 
the  carotid  arteries,  immediately  insen- 
sitizing  the  animal. 

Mr.  OHOSS.  The  meat  that  you  use 
or  that  the  Jewish  faith  uses,  let  me  say, 
is  drained  of  blood;  is  it  not?  You  want 
the  carcass  drained  of  blood;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  immediately  after  the 
animal  is  killed,  the  blood  is  drahied 
out  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  cannot  be  drained 
if  there  is  a  complete  paralyzation  of  the 
animal  by  the  knife  method  that  you 
use :  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.    No,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  Is  complete 
paralyzation.  how  can  an  animal  be  com- 
pletely and  properly  bled? 

Mr.  MULTER  There  is  a  difference 
between  paralyzing  and  insensitiaing 
caused  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  the 
braizL 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Oiairman,  I  am  for  the  humane 
slaughter  of  Uvestock.  By  aU  means  let 
us  do  all  we  can  to  eliminate  inhumane- 
ness  wherever  it  may  be  found,  but  let 
us  be  fair  and  end  inhumane  practices  on 
the  part  of  everyone. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  cut 
an  artery,  the  blood  runs  out.  But  if 
someone  of  the  Jewish  faith  sticks  a 
sharp  instrument  in  the  carotid  artery, 
we  have  just  been  told  the  animil 
dies  instantly.    But,  if  snmeone  else  coa 
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the  artery— and  the   gentleman   from 
Texas  did  say  "to  ease  the  knife  in"  the 
blood    does    not    run    out    as    soon; 
I?  the  animal  does  not  die  at  once  but  lin- 

gers on  and  suffers.  Of  course,  what  the 
gentleman  has  forgotten  is  yesterday's 
^paper  carried  a  story  about  an  accident 
where  a  man  in  California  was  hurt.  I 
understand  he  fell  through  a  plate  glass 
window — but  listen  and  I  will  read  the 
story — please — you  gentlemen  who  have 
been  telling  committee  members  that 
when  a  Jugular  vein  or  carotid  artery  is 
cut — death  is  instantaneous,  Mr.  Mul- 
TER,  Mr.  PoAGE,  listen,  I  read: 

No  Pulse,  No  Respiration,  No  Blood  Pees- 

SI7BS — 'Corpse'  With  Throat  Cxtt  in  Brawl 

Is  Revived  by  Past  Hospital  Action 

San  Francisco,  February  3 — Prompt  action 
by  a  surgeon  and  two  ambulance  stewards 
was  credited  today  with  saving  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  "legally  dead"  as  the  result  of 
a  severed  Jugular  vein. 

Authorities  said  Veldon  Averett,  37,  feU 
through  a  plate  glass  window  in  a  tavern 
In  a  scuffle  with  a  drinking  companion.  His 
JugiUar  vein  and  carotid  artery  were  severed. 

"The  man  was  legally  dead  when  I  ex- 
amined blm,"  said  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Sanford 
Marcus.  "There  was  no  pulse,  no  respira- 
tion and  no  blood  pressure. 

"H«  had  a  wound  in  his  throat  Mg  enough 
to  ihova  your  flst  throufh.  He  didn't  have 
•nougb  blood  Mt  In  blm  to  keep  a  eblckm 
alive, 

"But  M^ward  JoMpto  Lanthler  told  iim  b« 
thouffbt  Avaratt'0  0fm  fluttered  once  on  the 
w«f  in,  00  1  tlioufbt  H  WM  wortli «  trr  to 
talnff  blm  back  to  Ut§." 

Dr.  Mareue,  a  flgtire  in  a  eeneatlonal  kld- 
naplnff  of  toU  infant  eon  two  yeare  ago,  said 
be  flret  ehot  adrenalin  Into  the  heart  "and 
U  responded,"  Next  the  damaged  artery  and 
blood  veteel  were  elamsMd  off, 

"We  pumped  in  three  plnte  of  plasma, 
Ave  pints  of  whole  blood  and  one  pint  of  a 
chemical  blood  substitute,"  he  said.  "Within 
an  hour  he  regained  consciousness  and 
within  three  hours  his  condition  was  good 
enough  to  permit  transfer  to  San  Francisco 
Hospital. 

"It  was  a  ease  of  everyone  doing  the  right 
thing  as  fast  as  he  could,"  the  surgeon  said. 
"The  steward  promptly  cut  down  the  loss  of 
blood  at  the  scene  with  compresses,  and  am- 
bulance driver  John  Harte  drove  the  3-mile 
round  trip  in  about  nine  minutes." 

Dr.  Marctts'  newborn  son  was  kidnaped 
from  a  hospital  nursery  In  19Sft  by  a  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  woman.  The  child  was  re- 
covered unharmed  nine  days  later. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  get  that — Jug- 
ular vein  and  carotid  artery  both — both 
cut — but  the  man  lived.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagi]  will 
tell  me,  if  the  purpose  was  in  preventing 
cruelty  to  animals,  why  did  you  not  put 
something  in  the  bill  to  prevent  brand- 
ing cattle  before  sending  them  to  market. 
Why  did  you  not  put  something  in  there 
about  roping,  throwing,  and  branding 
your  cattle  with  a  red-hot  iron  before 
you  send  them  to  market.  Does  burn- 
ing the  hair  and  some  of  the  hide  off  a 
steer  cause  pain — if  not,  why  does  the 
steer  bawl — just  out  of  joy?  Why  did 
you  not  proliibit  branding  in  the  bill?  I 
am  waiting.    You  are  listening. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know  why.  it  is  because  the  commit- 
tee wrote  a  bill  relating  to  the  slaughter 
of  animals  and  not  with  reference  to  the 
branding  of  animals. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  other  Iwords,  it 
is  all  right  to  torture  them  before  you  kill 
them,  if  they  are  not  being  slaughtered 
for  food?  I 

Mr.  POAGE.    The  branding  of  anl- 


nothing    to    do 


the 
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[e  brand- 
e  killing 
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mals    has 
slaughter. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     No?     It 
to  bum  part  of  the  hide  off  w: 
ing  but  do  not  hurt  them  wh 
them  for  market;  why  not  pr 
mals  while  getting  them  ready 

well   as   after?     What   nonse:^.      

utter  nonsense  to  pretend  makijig  an  ef 
fort  to  prevent  cruelty  while  leiiving  the 
red-hot  iron  free.  I 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question  and  yielded  to  me  to  an- 
swer and  now  he  is  putting  words  in  my 
mouth  that  I  did  not  say.  1 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  All  right,  tow  then 
you  say  them  yourself.  Why!  did  you 
not  prohibit  branding  in  this  bjU  if  your 
objective  was  the  preventing  at  cruelty 
to  animals?  T 

Mr.  POAGE.    Because  this  ci)mmlttee 
was    writing    a    bill    relating    to    the 
slaughtering  of  animals.    We 
cover  the  whole  field  of  cruel 
mal«,  human  beings,  flies,  gr 
or  a  great  many  other  thing 

Mr,  HOFFMAN,  Or  C. 
But  you  *r«  putting  thU  bill 
•tdtinff  ltd  purpoM  if  to  previ 
to  anlmaU— that  it  dOM  not 

Mr,  POAOE,  WedUleov«r 
which  the  United  0t«t«f  Oovi 
•pending  your  t«x  money  and 

Mr,  HOFFMAN,    Thatle 
That  U  long  enotigh — ^that  i« 
ewer, 

Mr.  ChAlrmen,  Z  decline  to  ^Id  fur 
ther, 

Mr.    POAOE.    This    is    the 
which  the  Government  of  th|e 
States  Is  spending  our  good 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Chal 
cllne  to  yield  further.    If  th 
devised  to  prevent  cruelty  to 
was  no  trouble  to  protect  t 
while  on  the  road  to  the  sla 
pens.    And  on  this  business 
terlng  animals,  does  it   appl 
farmers?     No,  because  this  is 
and  foreign  commerce.    The 
does  not  touch  the  animal  bcL 
tcred  by  the  farmer— only  tfose  whio 
sell  to  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back|  the  bal 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  wort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  Jake  issue 
with  my  colleague  from  New  Vork  [Mr. 
MuLTBRi  in  some  of  the  statements  he 
has  made.  Perhaps  after  I  have  finished 
he  can  explain  what  I  am  goin^  to  read. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  telegratm.  dated 
February  3.  1958.  This  is  from  the  Union 
of  Orthodox  Rabbis  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  gives  the  tames  of 
three  rabbis  and  says  further  ^hat  they 
are  members  of  the  Preisium.  ,  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  me.    It  read  as  follows: 

In  behalf  of  our  organization,  the  high- 
est rabbinical  authority  in  the  United  States, 
we  urge  you  to  address  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives tomorrow  and  vigorously  oppose 
H.  R.  8308,  regardless  of  any  amendment. 
All  rumors  of  acquiescence  In  any  amend- 
ment by  any  orthodox  organizatioa  are  false 
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and  groundless.  Please  empliasiBe  following 
points:  From  historical  viewpoint  American 
Jewish  community  has  cause)  for  deep  con- 
cern over  such  legislation,  ;for  experience 
demonstrates  that  it  leads  in  time  to  agita- 
tion against  schechlta  itself.  Moreover,  ex- 
cept schechlta  the  methods  prescribed  In 
the  bill  as  humane  are  highly  dubious.  This 
demonstrates  that  further  study  and  re- 
search are  necessary  before  kny  legislation 
is  proposed.  Tour  strong  opposition  to  bUl 
will  be  an  invaluable  servi^  to  religious 
Jewry. 


i 


Now,  objections  raised  by  these  gen- 
tlemen can  be  explained  in,  this  fashion: 
In  England  there  was  enacted  a  law 
similar  to  this,  that  called  for  humane 
slaughter,  and  it  was  described  there 
practically  as  described  here.  Despite 
the  fact  that  that  is  now  the  law  in 
England,  I  think  last  year  there  was 
introduced  another  bill.  At  least  there 
was  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  the  Parliament  declaring  all  ritual 
slaughtermg  or  all  schechlta  illegal. 
Fortunately  there  were  |not  enough 
votes  to  permit  the  introduction  of  that 
bill;  and,  therefore,  todaf  the  law  in 
England  still  permits  8Che<^iU.  Never- 
theless, there  was  this  tremendotis  aglt«« 
tlon  after  the  passage  of  the  first  hu- 
mane-slaughtering bill  which  sought  to 
make  schechlt*  illeg al.  Furthermore,  in 
this  Mn,  M  I  see  it— I  ma  r  be  wrong- 
there  is  a  criminal  penalty. 

Page  3.  Unee  12  to  If,  sUi  «; 

After  Deesffiber  »l.  tfW,  eseh  supplier 
from  whleto  sny  Urestoek  pre  tfueu  are  pro- 
eured  bf  any  sgeney  of  the  f  iderat  Oovem' 
ment  sbait  be  required  by  inch  aceney  to 
make  such  statement  oT  el  glMUty  under 
this  section  to  supply  such  livestock  prod- 
ucts as.  If  false,  will  subj^t  the  maker 
thereof  to  prosecution  (li  U.  f.  0.  9t7), 

This  suggesU  that  one  wh  o  makes  what 
U  considered  a  false  statement  In  the 
sale  of  slaughtered  animal  i  to  the  Oor- 
emment  Is  guilty  of  a  crme.  Section 
2  says,  in  effect,  that  all  4nlmals  to  be 
considered  humanely  slaughtered  shall 
be  rendered  Insensate  to  psttn  by  a  single 
blow  or  gunshot.  It  is  d  known  fact 
that  there  Is  failure  In  rennerlng  insen- 
sate these  animals  by  a  single  gunshot. 
This  raises  the  question  whether  or  not 
one  who  makes  representation  to  the 
Government  of  this  supposedly  humane 
method  of  slaughtering,  li  guilty  of  a 
false  statement  within  thel  law  when  It 
turns  out  that  they  had  not  been  slaugh- 
tered humanely  because  they  were  not 
rendered  insensate  by  a  sifigle  blow.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoaceI  that  the  inter- 
pretation is  with  refennce  to  the 
method. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  ai  lyone  slaugh- 
tering animals  who  to  thi  best  of  his 
ability  has  tried  to  slaughter  them  in  a 
humane  way  and  so  states  may  not  still 
be  subjected  to  being  accused  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairpian.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment! 

I  would  like  to  say  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  it  seems  to  me 
rather  strange  that  these  individuals 
should  wait  until  February  $  to  complain 
about  this  bill  that  has  been  imder  con- 
sideration for  practically  2  :  ong  years. 
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Furthermore  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  section  referred  to  does  not  de- 
fine any  criminal  offense;  it  provides 
only  that  if  an  individual  makes  a  false 
statement  he  will  be  subjected  to  prose- 
cution under  a  law  which  is  already  on 
the  statute  books. 

Let  me  say  further  that  these  amend- 
ments, if  I  understand  them,  were  actu- 
ally written  by  Jewish  rabbis  and  they 
were  written  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  bill  acceptable  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein]  certainly  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent amendment.  He  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  amendments.  They 
were  submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Anfuso].  We  did  not 
have  these  provisions  in  the  bill  origi- 
nally, but  in  an  effort  to  make  the  bill 
acceptable  we  are  now  providing  these 
amendments  which  were  considered  by 
the  committee  and  I  think  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee, 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  aialrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  answer  this  question:  Has  the 
gentleman  any  amendment  that  is  better 
than  these  we  are  presenting? 

Mr,  FARB8TSIN,  X  do  not  have  any 
amendment;  I  do  not  seek  to  amend  tbls 
bill,  Althotifh  1  understand  tlie  genile- 
Burn  from  fouth  Carolina  (Mr,  Dogiri 
hAf  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing 
for  further  stttdy,  because  I  understand 
itie  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
doM  not  know  the  definition  of  the  word 
"humane,"  That  is  the  reason  they  have 
been  opposed  to  this  bill  since  lU  incep- 
tion. 

How  can  you  possibly  hold  a  man 
guilty  of  a  crime  when  the  bill  Itself 
does  not  give  a  definition  of  the  word 
"humane"? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  appar- 
ently has  not  read  this  bill,  or  certainly 
he  does  not  Interpret  it  correctly.  I 
have  just  pointed  out,  and  I  do  so  again, 
that  the  bill  sUtes  that  if  a  person 
makes  a  false  statement  he  can  be  prose- 
cuted under  another  law.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman want  to  strike  that  out  and  let 
him  make  false  statements  with  im- 
punity? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  Is  an 
Important  measure.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  regarded  as  nonsense,  as  it  has 
been  referred  to  here  during  this  debate. 
If  you  could  see  the  tremendous  amount 
of — I  will  call  it  propaganda,  that  has 
come  to  us  from  every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  great  Republic  you  would  be 
amazed.  Every  humane  society  in 
America  has  been  communicating  with 
us  constantly  during  the  past  2  years. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Ameiican 
people  are  intensely  interested.  The  bill, 
of  course,  is  not  perfect,  but  it  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  is  a  step  that 
we  should  have  taken  long  ago. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  should  like  to  state. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  of  the  Members 
here  know,  no  one  is  more  mterested  m 
protecting  any  religious  faith  than  I.    I 


was  very  patient  with  the  committee 
that  came  before  us.  I  think  some  200 
rabbis  from  throughout  the  country 
were  represented. 

I  am  astonished  that  at  this  late  date 
there  should  be  some  objection.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  would  be 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  deny  any 
religious  freedom,  and  I  certainly  would 
be.  I  thought  when  we  received  this  last 
amendment  which  arrived,  incidentally, 
only  this  morning — the  final  correction 
was  made  by  me  this  morning — I 
thought  we  were  taking  care  of  the  ob- 
jections, and  I  am  very  disappointed  at 
this  turn  of  events. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.    I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Jewish  religion  has  3 
sects.  3  principal  ones  at  least.  There 
is  the  orthodox,  there  Is  the  reform, 
and  there  Is  the  conservative.  One  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  other,  just  as  in  the 
Christian  religion  you  have  the  Prot- 
estant, then  you  have  the  Baptists,  and 
so  on.  The  orthodox  Jew  adheres 
strictly  to  the  Bible, 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further  to  have  a  lecture  on 
the  Jewish  faltti,  X  want  to  aek  the 
gentleman,  is  he  in  favor  of  humane 
flAUffhter  or  inhumane  slaufhter? 

Mr,  FARBtTEDf,  Of  course,  I  am 
in  favor  of  htmtane  slaughter.  There  is 
no  one  opposed  to  humane  slaughter. 
The  Bible  has  always  contended  Uiat  we 
are  In  fsvor  of  humane  slaughter, 

Mr,  COOLEY,  Why  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman vote  for  the  bill,  then? 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  ThU  bill  does  not 
do  anything  but  what  has  been  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr,  KEATINO,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words  and  I  do  this  only  for  the  sake 
of  clariflcatlon.  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
fused by  the  disetission  that  has  taken 
place  on  these  amendments.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  refers  to  an 
amendment  in  the  remarks  which  he  re- 
cently made,  and  I  refer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ANrusol. 
Earlier  in  the  debate  I  Interrogated  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  about  an  amend- 
ment which  he  proposed  to  offer  or 
which  the  committee  would  offer.  My 
question  is.  Are  those  two  amendments 
one  and  the  same? 

Mr.    POAGE.     The    gentleman    asked 

me  about  the  proposed  amendment  fit- 
ting in  with  the  present  language.  I 
tried  to  give  him  what  might  be  called 
the  Ramseyer  r\ile,  the  new  language 
and  the  changed  language.  The  amend- 
ment is  to  strike  out  all  of  the  existing 
language  and  to  insert  new  language, 
but  it  comes  down  to  exactly  what  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  and  what  I  tried  to 
point  out,  where  it  would  change  words 
and  insert  new  words.  He  struck  out 
the  entire  section. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  feels  that  the  amendment  as 
offered  or  as  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  in  accordance 


with  the  colloquy  we  had  earlier  in  the 
debate? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Exactly.  It  comes  out 
exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  would  like 
to  direct  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  the  gentleman  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  behalf  of  the  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly of  America,  and  the  United  Syna- 
gogue of  America,  representing  the  con- 
servative rabbinate  and  the  conserva- 
tive congregations,  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis  and  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
representing  the  reform  rabbinate  and 
reform  congregations,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress.  This  would  in- 
clude practically  all  of  the  Jewish  or- 
ganizations?   Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  mcludes  all  except  the 
Union  of  Orthodox  Rabbis.  I  know  of 
none  other, 

Mr.ANFUeO,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  KEATXMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York, 

Mr,  AtfTVeo.  I  would  tike  to  inr  in 
defense  of  the  rabbie  and  the  Miofit- 
tions  which  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  also  which  consulted  me  in 
my  oflSce,  that  they  did  express  views  as 
stated  before  by  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  FAiieTBiifJ;  but. 
then,  when  they  were  told  that  we  must 
have  legislation  of  this  nature,  which  Is 
long  overdue,  and  they  were  given  the 
protection  which  my  amendment  seeks 
to  give  to  them,  they  were  satisfied  with 
it. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  reqtilslte  number  of 
words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  confused  by  any 
of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made,  all  made  In  the  utmost  of  good 
faith.  There  are  many  sects  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  even  dlvUlons 
within  each  sect.  It  would.  Indeed,  be 
Utopian  if  all  religious  sects  could  agree. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  lecture, 
however,  on  the  Jewish  religion. 

I  do  want  to  make  clear,  If  possible, 
how  near  to  agreement  we  have  come. 

Now,  I  said  to  you  before  that  a  letter 
has  been  made  part  of  this  Record  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poacb], 
dated  January  29. 1958,  in  which  Mr.  Leo 
Pfeffer  writes  on  behalf  of  these  organ- 
izations: First,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress — a  national  organization  of 
Jewish  laymen  and  rabbis  of  all  persua- 
sions; second,  the  Rabbinical  Assembly 
of  America — that  is,  the  national  organ- 
ization of  the  conservative  rabbis;  third, 
the  United  Synagogues  of  America — that 
is  the  national  organization  of  conserva- 
tive lajTnen;  fourth,  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis — the  na- 
tional organization  of  reform  rabbis;  and 
fifth,  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations — the  national  organiza- 
tion of  reform  laymen. 
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Mr.  Pfefler  says  in  his  letter,  refer- 
ring to  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Antuso] 
has  offered  and  about  which  we  are 
speaking  now,  after  setting  forth  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Pfefifer  writes  to  Mr. 
FoAGC,  "With  this  amendment,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  organizations  listed  above 
to  Inform  you  that  these  organizations 
and  their  membership  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  H.  R.  8308."  Incidentally,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  another 
national  association  of  Jewish  leaders, 
finds  no  fault  with  this  new  language. 

I  want  to  compliment  every  last 
Member  who  has  participated  in  this, 
Jewish  and  non- Jewish  alike,  for  their 
high-minded  approach  to  this  problem 
in  order  to  try  to  keep  off  this  floor  any 
semblance  of  an  argrument  about  re- 
ligion. Having  accomplished  that,  I  am 
not  going  to  get  you  into  an  intra - 
Jewish  conflict  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  give  you  this  assurance,  as  one 
bom  Into  the  orthodox  Jewish  faith  and 
who  today  Is  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Yeshiva  University,  which  in- 
cludes a  theological  college,  one  of  whose 
main  functions  is  to  ordain  orthodox 
rabbis,  that  neither  all  of  the  orthodox 
rabbis  nor  all  of  the  orthodox  Jews  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  and  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  them  will  approve  it  as 
amended.  This  organization  whose  tele- 
gram has  been  read  to  you  has  no  right 
to  talk  for  all  of  the  orthodox  rabbis  nor 
for  all  orthodox  Jews.  The  signers  of 
that  telegram  cannot  claim  unanimity 
within  their  own  organization.  They 
certainly  have  no  right  to  pretend  to  be 
the  highest  rabbinic  authority  anywhere. 

Every  other  organization  of  orthodox 
rabbis,  as  well  as  those  of  the  conserva- 
tive and  reform  rabbinate,  will  reject 
that  claim. 

Let  us  not  get  Into  that.  I  say  to  you 
with  all  the  vigor  at  my  commani  that 
this  bill  offers  no  offense  to  any  religious 
group;  it  protects  them  all.  and  it  is  a 
better  bill  If  this  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MXJLTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  CKELF.  Is  it  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  tiiis  amendment  will  satisfy  the 
great  majority  or  the  vast  majority  of 
folks  of  the  Jewish  faith? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  rather  say 
that  it  will  satisfy  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  CHELF.  That  is  what  we  non- 
Jews  want  to  know.  We  want  to  be  sure 
not  to  interfere  with  any  religious  ob- 
servance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dokn  of  South 
Carolina:  Strike  out  everjrtbing  after  the 
enacting  clause  In  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  committee  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following:  "That  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
use  of  humane  methods  In  the  handling, 
transporting,  and  slaughtering  of  livestock 
and  poultry  prevents  needless  suffering; 
brings  about  improvement  of  products;  and 
prcd\ice8  other  benefits  for  producers,  proc- 
essors,  and   consumers   which   tend    to   ex- 


pedite the  orderly  flow  of  llvesto<jk  and  poul- 
try and  their  products  in  interstiite  and  for- 
eign commerce.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
study  and  research  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  handling,  transporting,  and 
slaughtering,  and  to  encourage,  acceptance 
and  use  of  such  methods  to  tlie  end  that 
livestock  and  poultry  shall  le  bandied, 
transported,  and  slaughtered  o  ily  by  hu- 
mane methods. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  conduct,  assist,  and  foster 
research,  investigation,  and  experimentation 
to  develop  and  to  encourage  the  Adoption  of 
Improved  methods  of  handling,  tlansporting, 
and  slaughtering  Uvestock  and  poultry. 

"Sec.  3.  To  assist  In  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2.  the  Secretari  is  author- 
ized to  establish  an  advisory  j  committee. 
The  functions  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  and 
other  appropriate  officials  of  Itie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  to  nuike  recom- 
mendations relative  to  (a)  the  Search  au- 
thorized in  section  2;  and  (b)  olltalnlng  the 
cooperation  of  the  public,  producers,  farm 
organizations.  Industry  groups,  1  mmane  as- 
sociations, and  Federal  and  Sti  te  agencies 
in  the  furtherance  of  such  reseai  ch  and  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  sliall  b4  an  official 
of  the  Dspartment  of  Agriculturf  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  The  committee  shall 
consist  of  not  more  than  elgl  t  members 
other  than  the  chairman  and  a  lall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  and  s]  all  include 
representatives  of  (a)  the  pubic,  Includ- 
ing groups  concerned  with  huma  le  handling 
of  animals,  (b)  producer  anl  industry 
groups,  and  (c)  sciontiflc  and  srolessional 
groups.  Tfce  committee  shall  n  leet  at  the 
call  of  tha  Secretary  or  his  desis  nee.  Com- 
mittee members  other  than  th;  chairman 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  empli  yees  of  the 
United  States  and  are  not  entit  ed  to  com- 
pensation, but  the  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  allow  their  travel  and  subi  Istence  ex- 
penses necessary  in  connection  with  their 
attendance  at  meetings  called  bj  him  or  his 
designee  for  the  purpose  of  thla  section. 

"Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlo  ulture  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  Janu  Jry  1.  1959. 
and  annually  thereafter  concen  Ing  actions 
tak?n  pursuant  to  this  act. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  auth  wlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  ma;  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions    »f  this  act." 

Amend  title  to  read  as  folio  vs :  "A  bill 
to  promote  the  development  md  use  of 
improved  methods  for  the  hui  nane  han- 
dling, transporting,  and  slauj  htering  of 
livestock  and  poultry  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce." 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  miniftes  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  theri  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl^ian  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  not  a  sltigle  person 
in  this  great  House  who  is  Apposed  to 
the  humane  slaughter  of  animals  or  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals.  Cer- 
tainly for  those  of  us  who  fi-m.  whose 
only  occupation  other  than  peing  here 
is  that  of  agriculture,  it  is  in  jour  inter- 
est and  the  interest  of  the  Country  to 
promote  the  humane  handling  and  care 
of  animals.  I  can  assure  yoil  that  that 
is  the  practice  on  the  farm  tl^t  it  is  my 
privilege  to  own  and  operate.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  j  today  has 
served  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  confusion  concemin|  this  type 
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of  legislation.  You  will  xiote  that  In  the 
committee  report — and  ijhope  you  read 
it  carefully — one  of  the  i  principal  rea- 
sons advanced  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  was  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  letters  had  been  received  by 
the  committee  and  the  niembers  of  the 
subcommittee.  ] 

Now,  what  are  the  fafts  concerning 
public  support  of  this  compulsory  type 
of  legislation?  I  have  hare  a  statement 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  oppos- 
ing the  so-called  Poage|  bill.  I  have 
htre  a  statement  from  Mr.  True  D. 
Morse,  Acting  Secretary  kf  Agriculture, 
sent  to  me  this  morning  opposing  thla 
legislation.  Now,  mind  you.  here  we 
want  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's office  the  enforcenlent  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  that  he  is  not  In  sjmipathy 
with  and  that  he  Is  not 'sure  what  the 
House  intends  when  It  defines  "humane 
slaughter  of  animals." 

I  have  here  a  telegraml  from  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  A^ociation  en- 
dorsing my  substitute  bil  and  opposing 
the  Poage  bill. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Rad- 
ford Hall,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Cattlemen's  Association  ii  Denver,  Colo. 
I  have  here  a  telegram  frbm  Mr.  Smith, 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Live- 
stock Council.  One  fro^  the  Cattle- 
men's Association  of  the  Ptate  of  Okla- 
homa. The  National  Gramge  is  opposed 
to  compulsory  legislation. 

Denvek.  Colo.,  r^>ruary  3, 1958. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bbtan  Dokn, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washingtt^.  D.  C. 
We  understand  that  bu&ane  slaughter 
legislation  is  to  be  considered  on  floor  of 
House  tomorrow.  For  your  information  I 
call  your  particular  att?ntloQ  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution  approved  by  t  it  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Assoclatiqn.  in  convention 
January  9,  1957: 

SLATTCH-TEaiMO 
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Charleston.  S.  C,  Fe  yruary  3.  1958. 
Congressman     WnxxAx     J^nings     Brtan 

DOBN. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washingtc  n.  D.  C. 
South  Carolina  Livestocc  Council  has 
asked  entire  South  Carolina  delegation  to 
EUpport  your  alternate  huinane  slaughter 
bill.  H.  R.  5320.  Many  thanks  and  good  luck 
to  you.  T 

R.  B.  SmrrH.  President, 
South  Carolina  Livestock  Council, 
Greenwood.  S.  C. 


Oklahoma  Crrr, 


Congressman  W.  J.  Bbtan 
House  Office  Building. 

Washingtdfl 
We  respectfully,  but  urge  \tly 
to  move  adoption  of  your  bl|l 


,  Okla., 

February  4. 1958. 
DOUJ. 


,  D.  C: 

solicit  you 
,  H.  R.  6820,  as 
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a  substitute  for  H.  R.  8308.    H.  R.  8308  would 
curtail  slaughter  of  livestock  in  many  plants. 

Jack  R.  Housek, 
Executive  Secretary,  Oklahoma  Cat' 
tlemen's  Association. 

Febkvabt  3,  1958. 
We  urge  your  support  of  the  Dorn  bill, 
H.  R.  5820.  which  wUI  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Poage  bill.  H.  R.  8308,  on  the 
House  floor.  We  favor  humane  slaughter 
and  are  working  to  bring  this  about  as  rap- 
idly as  humane  methods  are  developed  that 
are  practicable  and  within  the  financial 
reach  of  small  packers.  The  Dorn  bill  calling 
for  study  and  research  on  this  Important 
Issue  has  support  of  livestock  and  farm  or- 
ganizations and  ITnited  States  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e.  Compulsory  legislation  would 
be  a  mistake  at  this  time.  The  Poage  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

E.   F.    FOEBBB. 

President,     Western     States     Meat 
Packers  Association.  Inc. 

Resoltttion  Adopted  bt  thi  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  on  Janttart  23  at 
Thbr  National  Convsmtion  in  Phosnix, 
Ariz. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  impractical  and  un- 
economic legislation  regarding  methods  of 
slaughtering  lambs.  We  commend  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  In  Senate  bill  1213.  asking 
for  a  study  of  humane  slaughtering  methods. 
National  Wool  Growers  Association. 

Headquarters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Amzkican  Farm  BtrRSAU  Fzxeration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1958. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Brtan  Dorn. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Concrcssman  Dorn:  Attached  is   a 
copy  of  a  letter  expressing  the  views  of  the 
American   Farm   Bureau   Federation  on   hu- 
mane slaughter  legislation.     This  letter  was 
sent  in  April  1957  to  Congressman  Poage  at 
the  time  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Feed  Grains  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  holding  hearings  on  this  matter. 
The  attitude  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  on  humane  slaughter  legislation 
has  not  changed  since  that  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Datt, 
Assistant  Legislative  Director. 

Amkeican  Farm  Bureau  Fedexation. 

Washington.  D.  C.  Apnl  1. 1957. 
Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Livestock  and  Feed  Grain 
Subcommittee,  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  we  would 
like  to  express  our  views  with  regard  to  bills 
requiring  the  compulsory  application  of  so- 
called  humane  methods  in  the  slaughter  of 
livestock  and  poultry.  Naturally,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  livestock  producers,  we  have  a 
tremendous  Interest  in  thU  matter. 

With  the  membership  in  Farm  Bureau  at 
about  1.600.000  I  would  Judge  that  a  very 
large  majority  of  this  membership  is  actively 
engaged  in  producing,  feeding  and  marketing 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry.  From  a 
completely  practical  point  of  view  we  be- 
Ueve  the  humane  handling  of  livestock  and 
poultry  at  all  levels  is  perhaps  of  greater 
interest  and  concern  to  us  than  to  any  other 
group.  Farmers  and  ranchers  usually  give 
the  utmost  care  to  their  Uvestock. 

In  considering  this  legislation  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  view  compulsory  legislation  in 
this  field  in  light  of  its  possible  economic 
impact  on  livestock  producers.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  meatpackers.  the  humanitarians. 
the  scientists,  and  others  cannot  yet  agree 


on  the  most  practical  or  even  the  most  hu- 
mane method  for  slaughtering  livestock.  In 
light  of  the  controversy  around  this  issue 
it  seems  to  us  that  compulsory  legislation  at 
this  time  would  be  very  premature  and  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  either  the  producers 
of  livestock  or  the  consumer. 

We  would  recommend  that  an  advisory 
group  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  be  established  to  give  con- 
certed study  to  this  problem.  It  is  oxir  be- 
lief that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  achieved 
toward  a  solution  to  this  problem  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  than  if  compulsory  legislation  is 
passed.  The  success  of  any  program  of  this 
kind  Is  largely  dependent  on  the  wlUlngness 
of  those  dealing  with  the  matter  to  cooperate. 

In  other  words,  we  strongly  believe  that 
the  greatest  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
this  problem  will  come  about  through  the 
development  of  voluntary  programs,  based 
on  factual  information  made  possible 
through  cooperative  efforts  of  all  segments 
of  the  livestock,  poultry,  and  meat  industry, 
and  those  interested  in  the  humane  handling 
of  livestock  and  poultry  at  all  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  processing. 

We  re8i>ectfuUy  request  that  this  letter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  hearings. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Ltwk. 
Legislative  Director. 

DePARTMXNT   of   AORICtTLTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4,  1858. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Brtan  Dorn, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Dorn:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  request  of  February  3.  for  a  report 
on  H.  R.  8308.  a  bill  to  establish  the  tise  of 
humane  methods  of  slaughter  of  livestock  as 
a  poUcy  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Department  emphatically  favors  hu- 
mane slaughter  of  livestock  by  any  method 
that  Is  found  to  l>e  practicable  and  work- 
able. However,  we  oppose  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  8308.  on  the  basis  that  it  would  tend 
to  cause  confusion.  We  believe  that  the  end 
result  could  best  be  obtained  through  scien- 
tific research  and  development  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  public,  producers,  farm  organiza- 
tions, industrial  groups,  and  himiane  asso- 
ciations. 

Our  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
8308  is  based  on  the  following  facts: 

Even  the  stunning  methods  advocated  by 
the  humane  organizations  would  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  stated  public  policy,  be- 
cause the  methods  have  been  known  to  fall 
to  stun  each  and  every  animal  with  a  single 
blow. 

Slaughtering  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tices of  a  religious  faith  is  declared  to  be 
humane,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
handling  of  livestock  in  connection  with 
such  slaughtering,  must  conform  with  the 
stated  public  policy — this  would  require  all 
such  livestock  to  be  rendered  insensible  prior 
to  slaughter,  contrary  to  most  religious  laws. 

There  are  approximately  S.OOO-livestock 
slaughterers,  of  which  500  are  eligible  to  sell 
meat  to  Federal  agencies.  The  procurement 
provisions  would  apply  only  to  the  owners 
of  plants  which  actually  contract  to  sell  to 
such  agencies.  Furthermore,  the  bill  does 
not  apply  to  slaughterers  of  poultry. 

Even  though  there  is  a  lack  of  authorita- 
tive scientific  information  on  the  sublect  of 
humane  slaughter  of  each  species  of  livestock 
and  the  handling  in  connection  therewith, 
the  Secretary  is  compelled  without  waiting 
for  the  research  and  study  provided  in  the 
bill,  to  designate  methods  which  are  or  are 
not  in  conformity  with  the  stated  public 
policy. 

The  dUOculties  of  compliance,  due  to  Its 
stringent  and  ambiguous  terms,  would  great- 
ly restrict  the  competitive  bidding  on  Fed- 
eral meat  contracts  and  Inevitably  result  in 
marked  increase  in  cost  to  the  Government, 


as  well  as,  hamper  supplies  and  disrupt  the 
marketing  of  livestock. 

Programs  designated  to  stabilize  the  live- 
stock market  by  purchasing  of  surplus  meats 
wovUd  be  Jeopardized.  The  programs  must 
be  conducted  on  short  notice  and  during 
brief  periods  when  prices  to  producers  are 
seriously  depressed  and  livestock  numbers 
are  especially  high. 

The  bUl  might  cause  such  confusion  as  to 
impede  progress  on  the  ptut  of  slaughterers, 
researchers,  local  Jiirisdlctlons,  and  humane 
associations  in  the  field  of  humane  handling 
and  slaughtering  of  livestock. 

In  lieu  of  H.  R.  8308.  we  would  again  rec- 
ommend tliat  the  Congress  consider  the 
merits  of  H.  R.  6820.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide an  orderly  approach  to  the  objective  of 
humane  slaughter  and  would,  in  addition, 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  effort  to 
improve  the  humane  handling  and  transp>ort 
of  food  animals  which  Involve  repeated  han- 
dling of  these  animals  during  the  marketing 
process  from  farm  to  slaughter. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

TKT7S  D.  llomax. 
Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  dan- 
gerous legislation.  In  section  2  of  the 
bill  there  is  language  such  as — by  a  single 
blow  of  the  hammer,  or  a  gunshot;  and 
it  goes  on  to  add  electrical  and  chemical 
devices. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  eight  people  in  addi- 
tion to  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  committee  is 
to  meet  with  the  humane  societies.  It 
is  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  public,  the  meat  producers  and  the 
meatpackers,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  determine  what  is  the 
most  humane  method  to  dispatch  live- 
stock in  America.  And  they  are  to  report 
back  to  this  Congress  within  2  years  so 
that  we  may  proceed  without  all  of  this 
confusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  section  3  of  the  bill,  which,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out.  calls  for  criminal  punishment  under 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Let 
me  point  out  this,  also  in  that  section — 
and  I  hope  every  single  Member  here 
before  he  votes  on  this  bill  will  read  sec- 
tion 3 — that  no  meatpacker  can  sell  meat 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
under  any  of  its  procurement  programs — 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps, 
school  lunch  program,  they  did  not  say 
the  school  lunch  program,  but  it  men- 
tions price  supports  and  I  am  wondering. 
I  will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  if  this  bill  does 
not  go  much  further  afield  than  has  been 
represented  here  today. 

Here  is  another  strange  aspect  of  this 
bill.  It  sets  forth  the  policy  of  this  Con- 
gress in  defining  humane  slaughter.  The 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals except  in  certain  ways.  Then  It 
goes  on  to  say  the  producers  and  the 
packers  and  the  consumers  will  all  bene- 
fit by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  That  is 
under  the  policy  section.  Then  lo  and 
behold,  in  section  4  of  the  bill  it  provides 
for  a  committee  to  study  and  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  most  humane  method. 
The  bill  defines  humane  slaughter  at  the 
same  time  setting  up  a  committee  to 
study  the  most  humane  methods.    No 
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wonder  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  some  years 
ago  Dr.  Galloway  of  the  Congressional 
liibrary,  who  Is  not  affiliated  with  any 
political  party,  who  is  a  statistician,  said 
that  90  percent  of  all  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  with  the  full  force  and 
intent  of  the  law  are  not  written  by  the 
Congress,  but  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal 
Government.  How  refreshing  it  is  to 
see  one  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  the  courage  to  come 
here  and  say  that,  "We  do  not  want  any 
more  power  over  the  great  meat  and 
live-stock  industry  of  this  country." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  In- 
forms me  that  this  Poage  bill  cannot  be 
properly  enforced.  It  is  vague  and  am- 
biguous. It  will  embarrass  and  curtail 
Federal  meat-purchasing  activities.  It 
will  restrict  the  competitive  bidding  on 
Federal  meat  contracts  and  result  in 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  hamper 
supplies.  This  bill  could  result  in  lower 
prices  to  f aimers  for  livestock  by  re- 
stricting the  Defense  Department's  buy- 
ing program. 

The  Poage  bill  would  overrule  local. 
State,  national  humane  organizations 
and  livestock  groups  which  might  differ 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  his 
methods  of  slaughter.  This  bill  will 
hurt  the  little  packer  struggling  to  com- 
pete in  a  higlily  competitive  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  one 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  does  not  want  this  enormous  power 
to  regulate,  intimidate,  and  harass  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  world. 
It  is  just  incidental  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  happens  to  be  a  member 
of  the  party  on  my  left.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Benson  for  opposing  this  confusing 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  rather  refreshing 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  comments  con- 
C3ming  Mr.  Benson.  It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  known  the  gentleman  had  such 
grf^t  confldence  in  the  Secretary. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman 
was  this:  In  section  5  we  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  12  members.  What 
authority  does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
give  his  9-man  committee  that  is  not 
given  to  the  12-man  committee  provided 
for  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOEN  of  South  Carolina.  That  Is 
exactly  the  point.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  It  up.  The  bill  that  came 
out  of  his  committee  in  the  policy  section 
and  in  sections  2  and  3  provides  for  all  of 
this  to  be  compulsory.  Then  you  go 
ahead  in  the  same  bill,  not  knowing  what 
humane  slaughter  is  all  about,  and  pro- 
vide for  research  and  a  committee  to 
study  what  is  humane  slaughter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  It  not  rather  strange 
that  the  gentleman  should  come  here  and 
present  a  bill,  then  object  to  Its  being 
read  and  ask  to  waive  the  reading  of  the 
bill,  and  then  ask  the  House  to  reverse 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  take 
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the  gentleman's  leadership  iad  adopt  a 
bill  they  have  not  even  heard  read? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolttia.  AU  the 
bill  provides  for 1  - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wish  thfl  gentleman 
would  tell  us  what  it  provid^. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Caroliaa.  A  com- 
mittee of  eight,  representing  the  humane 
societies,  the  producers,  packers,  and 
scientists. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  do  wha  ?  To  study 
this  for  2  long  years? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Cirolina.  To 
study  what  is  the  most  hum|uie  method 
of  slaughter. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    To  study 
and  report  back? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina 
report  back  to  this  House  so 
islate  intelligently.  No  two 
this  country  seem  to  agree  on 
most  humane  method.  Let 
scient.flc  study  of  the  variois  methods 
and  report  to  the  country.  T  lis  is  exact- 
ly what  my  bill  provides  for.  We  should 
not  legislate  blindly.  I  am  or  humane 
slaughter,  but  let  us  first  dete  rmine  what 
is  humane  slaughter. 

Let  me  say  in  reference  to :  ilr.  Benson, 
the  Secretary  of  AgricultureT  that  I  did 
not  call  his  name,  but  I  will  sly  this,  and 
I  repeat,  it  is  refreshing  to  nje.  and  I  do 
not  care  what  political  party|  he  belongs 
to,  to  see  one  man  In  this 
who  is  anxious  to  get  the 
out 'of  business  in  this  count 

I  am  a  farmer.    No  man,    

farmer,  can  have  greater  concern  for  the 

welfare  of  the  animals  he  riires  on  his 

land.    Cruelty  to  animals 

to  the  good  farmer,  not  only 

morally  wrong,  but  because 

ful — it    Is    just    not    good 

There  is  no  profit  to  be  had  f 

that  have  been  allowed  to  _. 

suffer  from  sickness,  or  ha 

jured  by  wanton  brutality 

of  the  domestic  animal,  the  w  lole  reason 

for  its  existence,  is  to  provl  le  food  for 

man — as  the  Good  Book  saya  in  Genesis, 

chapter  9.  verse  3:  "Every  msving  thins 

that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you" — and 

no  matter  hov;  a  farmer  s  h(  art  may  t3 

touched,  his  herds  and  fioc  cs  must  in 

the  end  go  to  the  slaughter  pen  If  the 

Nation  is  to  be  fed. 

There  is  no  way,  let  us  confess  It — 
vmless  we  are  all  to  become  ve  retarians — 
to  reprieve  our  flocks  and  llerds.  Nor, 
let  us  also  confess,  here  aid  now,  to 
bring  death  to  any  animal  iiat  can  be 
considered  pleasant.  The  j  slaughter- 
house can  never  be  a  pretty  place. 

The  best  we  can  hope  to  afchieve  is  to 
make  the  slaughter  of  anin  als  as  hu- 
mane as  possible,  and  there  is  not  one 
farmer,  one  rancher,  one  me4tpacker,  or 
meat  consumer  who  would  Aot  support 
legislation  to  that  end.  To  i  ote  against 
it  would  be  to  vote  for  the  sir  of  cruelty. 

But  enormous  problems  ara  involved — 
problems  that  have  beset  the  tntlre  meat 
industry  for  many  years— aild  they  are 
not  to  be  solved  by  any  law  tljat  does  not 
take  account  of  them.  In 
that  ignores  them  and  seeks 
standards  it  cannot  enforce,  t  my  welTset 
back  the  cause  of  humane  s  aughtering 
rather  than  encourage  it.  J 
could  produce  such  chaos  ii 
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Industry  that  this  Nation,  one  of  the 
largest  meat-eating  coimtries  in  the 
world,  could  in  weeks  be  reduced  to  meat 
rations,  worse  than  any  in  the  leanest 
time  of  World  War  II— Shades  of  OPA 
and  meat  lines  at  butcher  shops.  I  am 
sure  that  the  dlstingiiished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  Ttom  Massachu- 
setts, will  recall  the  political  debacle  of 
1946  that  beset  our  party  caused  by  meat 
shortages— caused  by  disruption  of  this 
vast  and  complicated  inqustry. 

Such  a  law,  in  my  vi*w,  is  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Poage  bill — H.  R.  8308 — now 
before  you.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  its 
preamble,  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct,  assist,  and  fos- 
ter the  necessary  reseanch  and  experi- 
ments to  develop  methods  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Uvestock  which  aije  both  humane 
and  practical.  1 

But  the  Poage  bill  go^s  further  than 
this  to  enter — with  all  those  good  in- 
tentions which  pave  so  I  many  roads  to 
folly — the  realms  of  unreality  and  even, 
if  I  may  say,  of  that  bureaucratic  tyr- 
anny which  was  nevw  ^  substitute  for 
sane  legislation,  but  merely  a  convenient 
way  for  shelving  the  rcjsponslbiUty  for 
constructive  thought  In  iavor  of  satisfy- 
ing an  ill-informed  emotional  clamor. 

For  the  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, at  an  early  tiate  and  continuously 
thereafter,  to  give  the  Official  sanction 
of  his  office  to  certain  methods  which  he 
would  approve  and  dtsignate.  This 
would  have  two,  and  to  kny  mind,  quite 
disastrous  effects,  as  wjell  as  being  a 
denial  of  the  democratic  land  free  MJter- 
prise  system  which  is  tht  very  sinew  of 
this  country's  strength  and  progress. 

First  It  would  completely  overrule, 
without  appeal,  the  locall  State,  and  na- 
tional humane  organizations  and  live- 
stock groups,  wtiich  might  differ,  with 
excellent  cause  and  reason,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculturels  flat.  Further 
I  ask.  is  there  now  unanimity  of  opinion 
between  all  humane  sofcleties  on  how 
is  the  mo^t  humane  method  to  dispose 
of  unwanted  and  unloved  kittens  and 
puppies.  I 

Second,  it  would  deny 
wholesalers  of  meat  the 
ing  to  any  agency  of  the  : 
ment,  unless  the  vend«irs  were  com- 
pletely prepared  to  emdioy  the  Secre- 
tary's chosen  methods  throughout  their 
entire  organizations.       T 

What  would  be  the  Ii 
if  the  Poage  bill  was  ma< 

very  day?     Not  a  slngl*    

soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  iervinglt"home 
or  overseas,  would  get  another  ounce  of 
meat;  nor  would  there  l$e  any  meat  in 
the  school  limches  provided  with  Federal 
aid  for  our  children,       [ 

Why?  Because  there  lis  not  a  single 
packer  or  wholesaler,  greit  or  small,  who 
could  meet  the  requiremJEnts  set  out  In 
the  bill — although  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  50  percent  of  the  cattle  now  being 
slaughtered  in  this  county  are  rendered 
insensible  by  mechanical  stunning 
methods,  already  approved  and  in  fact 
installed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Nation's  leading  humane  societies  and 
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slaughtered  mtist  first  be  stunned  by  a 
single  blow. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  and  the  latest  methods  of 
humane  slaughtering  so  far  devised.  Is 
impossible  to  guarantee. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that 
these  latest  methods  of  himiane  slaugh- 
tering exist  for  the  roost  part  only  on  the 
premises  of  the  larger  packers.  It  still 
remains  for  the  large  number  of  small 
packers  to  adopt  the  new  methods.  Con- 
siderable costs  are  involved  which  a  small 
business  might  at  first  find  difficult  to 
meet,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  small  packers  are  following  suit  as 
quickly  as  they  can  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  deterred  than  encouraged  by  leg- 
islation. 

We  are  talking  about  the  humane 
slaughter  of  all  meat  animals.  How- 
ever, the  law,  as  the  bill  stands,  would 
apply  to  only  about  500  of  the  more  than 
3,000  Uvestock  slaughterers  in  this  coun- 
try. It  could  apply  to  none  of  the  poul- 
try slaughterers,  since  the  sole  methods 
of  enforcement  is  through  denial  of  op- 
portunity to  sell  meat  from  federally  in- 
spected packing  plants  to  the  Federal 
Govemmaat. 

Even  assuming  that  the  law's  one-blow 
requirement  could  be  met.  it  would  al- 
most certainly  be  met  by  the  big  pack- 
ers first  and  consider  what  a  restriction 
this  would  impose  upon  competitive  bid- 
ding for  Federal  contracts.  It  requires 
little  or  no  imagination  to  forecast  at 
once  not  only  a  serious  falling  off  of 
supplies,  but  as  a  result  of  that  scarcity, 
a  marked  increase  in  price  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government — which  is  already  hav- 
ing a  hard  enough  time  finding  money 
for  defense.  Again,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  itself  would  be  seriously  em- 
barrassed to  stabilize  the  livestock  mar- 
ket purchasing  of  siuplus  meats.  This 
program,  as  you  know,  must  be  conducted 
on  short  notice  and  during  very  brief 
periods  when  prices  to  producers  are 
seriously  depressed  and  livestock  num- 
bers especially  high.  It  is  a  delicate 
buisness  at  the  best  of  times.  It  would 
become  doubly  delicate  if  livestock  prices 
were  to  be  further  artificially  depressed 
by  a  slowdown  in  slaughtermg. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  this  Is 
really  a  cheap  law  because,  as  a  result 
of  its  method  of  enforcement,  the  only 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  for  research  and  experiment  In  hu- 
mane slaughtering  methods,  for  evalua- 
tion and  determination  of  methods,  and 
for  identiflcation  of  carcasses  from 
plants  that  use  designated  methods.  All 
this  has  been  set  at  a  mere  $200,000 
which  would  Include  the  payroll  for  about 
20  people. 

But  nowhere  do  I  find  a  single  men- 
tion of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  biggest 
cost  of  all:  the  cost  to  Federal  purchas- 
ing agencies  to  assure  themselves  that 
the  law  has  been  complied  with  and  to 
take  action  in  the  event  of  noncom- 
pliance. And  of  course,  no  one  can  es- 
timate the  coimtless  millions  that  will 
be  lost  both  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  to  the  meat  industry  and  our  hard 
pressed  farmers  by  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion which  I  have  outlined,  and  from 
which  I  see  no  possible  way  of  escape. 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have— as 
I  trust — given  cause  for  second  thoughts 
about  what  I  sincerely  beUeve  is  a  well 
meant  but  dangerous  bill,  I  would  seek 
your  indulgence  to  examine  more  closely 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  himiane 
slaughtering.  There  are  a  good  many 
rights  and  a  good  many  wrongs,  and 
most  of  the  wrongs  are  in  the  emotional 
approach  to  a  problem,  which  if  the  Na- 
tion is  to  be  fed  meat,  must  be  tackled 
from  knowledge  and  not  from  emo- 
tionalism. 

I  have  been  impressed,  deeply  im- 
pressed, by  the  efforts  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  inform  all 
those  interested  in  humane  slaughter  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  I  am 
convinced  all  concerned  with  the  han- 
dling of  animals  should  study  very  care- 
fully the  plan  for  accomplishing  its  ob- 
jective which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  American  meat  industry  and 
the  American  Humane  Association  has 
many  times  presented.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
and  thes'j  agencies,  in  the  democratic 
process,  have  not  only  defined  the  prob- 
lem but  also  sought  diligently  for  a  solu- 
tion. That  they  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  finding  one  that  can  immediately  be 
put  into  operation  in  every  slaughter- 
house in  the  land  is  not  for  lack  of  trying. 
I  have,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairmtin, 
myself  proposed  alternative  legislation 
which  has  complete  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  further- 
more— as  I  am  sure  I  have  little  need  to 
remind  you — that  Department  is  being 
administered  by  a  gentleman  whose  poli- 
tics are  very  dififerent  from  my  own.  I 
consider  this  a  certain  measiire  of  its 
merit.  My  bill,  H.  R.  5820,  provides  for 
further  study  of  hmnane  slaughter  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  and  also 
provides  for  a  time  limit  for  reporting  to 
Congress  and  assuming  respohslbility  for 
those  humane  methods  of  slaughter 
which  It  Is  prepared  to  designate  and  sup- 
port against  the  Inevitable  conflict  of 
Interest  that  must  come  on  judicial  re- 
view. 

My  bill,  I  maintain,  is  as  far  as  this 
House  may  honestly  go  in  this  matter 
at  this  time.  It  has  the  considered  sup- 
port of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  and  many  other 
State  and  national  farm  organizations. 
We  are  concerned  with  animals — and 
rightly  so.  But  oiu-  primary  concern,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  well-being  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  this  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dorn  of 
South  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  me  the  present  prevalent 
method  of  slaughtering  hogs. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
refer  that  question  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoagxI.  He 
mentioned  it  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  POAOE.  The  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing what  the  present  method  of  slaught- 
ering hogs  Is? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  present  method  is  to 
use  the  wheel,  by  which  a  live  animal  Is 
shackled  to  a  steel  chain,  a  revolving 
ctiain  about  12  or  15  feet  high.  He  is 
pulled  up  there,  often  breaking  a  leg, 
pulling  the  bone  out  of  the  socket 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  That  is  not  th« 
question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  Uke  to  give  the 
gentleman  the  whole  of  the  method,  if  he 
wants  the  method. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the 
further  question,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
Into  law  what  will  become  the  com- 
pulsory method  of  slaughtering? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  permitted  to  require  any 
humane  method  of  slaughtering. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  But  snecifically. 
when  and  how  will  the  elaught^irers  know 
the  proper  method? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  will  know  twofold : 
First,  the  bill  itself  sets  out  two  methods 
which  are  hereby  defined  to  be  humaiM. 
Those  are  the  two  that  are  rewritten  by 
the  amendments  we  just  adopted.  That 
is  the  instantaneous  death,  or  it  is  the 
ritualistic  slaughtering  method.  Or  he 
will  know  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's permitting  some  other  method. 
That  is  exactly  what  section  5  provides. 
We  know  we  do  not  have  all  knowledge 
today,  and  as  we  learn  more  about  these 
things  we  may  very  well  find  that  an 
electric  method  is  a  practical  and  a  hu- 
mane method;  and  the  Secretary  can  so 
promulgate. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  support  the  bill 
as  written  by  the  committee. 

WBT    COICPULSOBT    BT7MANK    SLAUGHTIB 
LEGISLATION    IS    NXEDBD 

Over  30  years  ago  there  was  a  strong 
movement  throughout  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  institution  of 
hxmiane  methods  of  slaughter.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  movement  the  Netherlands, 
Norway.  Scotland,  Ireland.  England,  and 
parts  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  Austria 
and  other  foreign  nations  enacted  com- 
pulsory humane-slaughter  legislation. 
In  the  United  States  the  meatpacking 
industry  agreed  to  voluntarily  institute 
humane  methods  of  slaughter.  In  1929 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  the  trade, 
research,  and  educational  association  of 
the  meatpacking  industry  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  slaughter  which  would  first. 
be  considered  more  humane  than  present 
practice;  second,  be  practical  and  eco- 
nomical in  regular  plan  operations. 

The  efforts  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
throughout  the  years  lndi-*ate  Uttle  or 
no  real  effort  to  solve  the  ivobleins  of 
developing  improved  methods  of  himuuie 
slaughter.  Only  in  Isolated  plants  has 
real  progress  or  substantial  results  been 
achieved. 
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It  am>ears  obvious  that  the  meat- 
packing industry  has  not  chosen  to  pro- 
ceed aggressively  and  conscientiously 
to  voluntarily  Institute  humane  methods 
of  slaughter  and  having  had  over  25 
years  in  which  to  do  so  I  believe  one  can 
assume  that  they  never  wHl  institute 
such  methods  voluntarily. 

Legislation  in  this  area  is  certainly 
long  overdue.  Daily,  we  attempt  to  lead 
nations  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs. 
often  emphasizing  and  stressing  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  nation  guided  by  humane 
principles.  Such  reasoning  must  appear 
hollow  to  people  who  long  ago  recognized 
the  need  for  compulsory  humane- 
slaughter  legislation  and  did  something 
about  it. 

■CONOMXC   rACTOKS 

First.  Reduction  in  accident  rate:  Be- 
sides the  humaneness  of  the  thing,  a 
compelling  reason  for  modernizing 
Slaughtering  methods  is  the  fact  that 
accidents  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
The  various  humane  methods — carbon 
dioxide  or  other  gas,  the  captive  bolt 
pistol  and  others  would  materially  re- 
duce the  hazards  present  in  our  plants. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  accidents  occur  at 
almost  double  the  rate  in  slaughter- 
hovises  as  for  all  Industrial  activity  com- 
bined. The  average  accident  rate  for  all 
manufacturing  in  1955  was  12.1  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  worked.  For  slaughter- 
houaes  tbe-jrats  was  18.9  per  million 
man-hour»yi  ked. 

Preliminfl^  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  1956  show  a  significant  increase 
in  the  accident  rate  in  slaughterhouses. 
For  1956  the  accident  rate  jumped  to 
19.1 — first  9  months — per  million  hours 
while  the  average  for  manuf actiuring  was 
12.1 — first  9  months. 

Here  is  a  table  setting  forth  these  sta- 
tistics for  qviick  reference: 

Accident   rates   per   million   man-hours 
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These  safety  f^res  should  not  be 
construed  as  an  adverse  refiection  on  the 
industry  or  labor  unions  involved.  Both 
labor  and  management  are  credited  with 
making  a  continuous  strong  effort  to  re- 
duce accidents  but  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  present  methods  of  slaughter 
are  hazardous  and  I  submit  the  intro- 
duction of  humane  methods — whereby 
immobile,  unconscious  animals  are  sub- 
stituted for  kicking,  screaming  animals — 
would  materially  contribute  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  packinghouse  accidents.  Lost 
manhours.  injury,  and  medical  expenses 
are  of  benefit  to  none.  Humane  slaugh- 
tering methods  can  reduce  this  unneces- 
sary economic  loss. 

Second.  Reduction  in  bruised  and 
damaged  meat:  Apart  from  the  compel- 


ling considerations  to  accord  humane 
treatment  to  the  animals  involved,  the 
use  of  humuie  techniques  in  slaughter- 
ing could  have  important  and  beiieficial 
economic  consequences  for  the  bieat- 
packing  industry.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant would  be  the  reduction  in 
bruised  and  damaged  meat.  It  id  pres- 
ently estimated  that  as  much  as  $sio  mil- 
lion worth  of  meat  is  rendered  unsalable 
annually  because  of  damage  coiri;ident 
YTith  the  slaughtering  process.  This  loss 
could  be  reduced  substantially  if  humane 
methods  were  employed.  An  lincon- 
scious  animal  is  easy  to  work  witn^  pre- 
sents no  problem  in  the  subsequent  kill- 
ing process,  and  thus  the  prospisct  of 
loss  in  dressing  is  reduced  to  an  ipipor- 
tant  degree.  Secondly,  it  should  bel  noted 
that  meatpacking  companies  would  be 
entitled  to  the  generous  depreciati(Xi  rate 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  charging 
off  the  cost  of  new  installations  Neces- 
sary to  accomplish  humane  slaughtering. 

Under  the  1954  Revenue  Act  this  de- 
preciation can  be  accomplished  at  twice 
the  rate  previously  allowed.  I 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  reculring 
new  installations  would  not  pla^  the 
packing  industry  in  any  less  favorable 
position  than  other  industries  whith  are 
subject  to  legislation  and  regulation.  All 
public  carriers,  for  example,  are  dfeliged 
to  maintain  safety  devices  called  for  in 
law.  These  costs  are  a  part  of  doing 
business. 

The  same  circumstances  would  i  >btain 
for  the  packing  industry  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Furthermore  the  leg- 
islation gives  the  industry  a  voice  in  the 
final  determination  of  the  new  methods 
to  be  used.  There  would  be  no  arbitrary 
decision  involved  or  enforced.        1 

HUMANE    SLAUGHTIXING    MXTHOD6    ANtI  COSTS 

One  of  the  most  frequently  voiced  ob- 
jections to  this  legislation  is  the  (state- 
ment that  advocates  of  humane  mf  thods 
do  not  agree  on  a  specific  technique  to 
be  used.  This  is  certainly  not  a(  valid 
argument.  The  legislation  would  Estab- 
lish in  law  the  fact  that  a  humane  ^stem 
of  slaughtering  shall  be  practiqed  in 
those  humane  slaughtering  plants  phose 
products  move  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  legislation  reserves  to  the  iniustry 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuile  the 
right  to  determine  the  best  humane 
method  to  be  employed.  Differenl  ani- 
mals  present  different  slaughtering[prob- 
lems,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  law|  allow 
flexibility  to  meet  every  need.  i 

While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
total  cost  of  converting  the  packijig  in- 
dustry to  humane  methods,  some  useful 
data  is  available.  1 

The  captive  bolt  pistol  and  th*  new 
Remington  stunning  instrument  cofet  less 
than  $200.  The  electric  stunning  Equip- 
ment is  relatively  inexpensive.       | 

But  perhaps  the  most  significa4t  ad- 
vance in  humane  slaughtering  i^  this 
country  was  the  perfection  of  an  ihmio- 
bilizing  unit  for  hogs  which  is  nbw  in 
operation  at  the  Austin  (Minn.)  pl^nt  of 
the  George  A.  Hormel  Co.  This  method 
using  carbon  monoxide  gas  to  rendfer  the 
hog  imconscious  before  sticking  was  pio- 
neered by  Hormel  engineers  and  ha*  been 
in  successful  operation  3  years  on  a|  com- 
mercial scale. 
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Mr.  L.  W.  Murphy  of  the  Qormel  Co. 
service  division  spoke  before  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute  in  1952  aiid  pointed 
out  that  the  above  method  hat  the  com- 
plete approval  of  the  DepaHment  of 
Agriculture  and  he  made  these!  other  sig- 
nificant observations: 

We  are  sure  the  method  can  ba  applied  to 
other  packinghouse  livestock.  •  *  •  the  hog 
was  presented  to  the  sticker  so  thjat  he  could 
operate  at  arm's  length,  accurately,  safely, 
unhurried,  and  with  cleanUneaa  to  hlmaclX. 

Mr.  Murphy  pointed  out  with  empha- 
sis that  the  Hormel  Company  has  ef- 
fected substantial  savings  in  op>erating 
costs  and  has  brought  about  improved 
working  conditions.  Mr.  Murphy  con- 
cludes: I 

They  alone  (these  savings)  mor^  than  com- 
pensate us  the  cost  of  our  years  of  research. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  i|oted  that 
this  company  has  reaped  immeasurable 
benefits  in  good  will  because  qt  this  for- 
ward step.  I 

This  installation  Is  concrete  proof  that 
humane  methods  can  be  combined  suc- 
cessfully with  practical  business  consid- 
erations. Several  other  smaller  packing 
concerns  have  also  adopteq  humane 
methods  in  recent  years.  These  instal- 
lations would  seem  to  demolish  the  con- 
tention that  it  cannot  be  dot 

The  idea  of  protecting  oi 
from  unnecessary  pain  and 
certainly  not  new  and  unique, 
deed,  interesting  to  note  thait  man  at 
one  time  sought  and  received  statutory 
protection  for  his  animals  ^fore  the 
same  protection  was  given  to  human 
beings.  In  1866  the  first  anticfuelty  leg- 
islation was  passed  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  made  crueltF  to  ani- 
mals— such  as  the  man  beating  his  horse 
on  the  street — punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  At  this  time  (jhere  were 
no  statutory  laws  to  prevent  {cruelty  to 
children.  Parents  and  guardians  in  the 
United  States  had  the  legal  right,  under 
the  common  law.  to  treat  ther  children 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  only  dcn;errent  to 
vicious  and  cruel  treatment  of  children 
was  a  moral  obligation  not  to  do  so. 

The  Society  for  the  Previention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  was  constantly  be- 
sieged with  cases  of  cruel  trektment  to 
children  but  the  laws  at  the  {time  pro- 
vided no  remedy  for  such  acti(ins.  Then 
one  day  the  case  of  Mary  Ellen  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  He<iry  Bergh, 
a  leader  in  the  anticnielty  ijaovement. 
This  little  girl  was  daily  the, victim  of 
viciously  cruel  treatment  by  ijer  guard- 
ians. They  kept  her  chained  to  a  bed- 
post, dressed  only  in  a  thin  and  dirty 
chemise,  unchained  her  only  to  do  house- 
work, and  punished  her  regulairly  with  a 
big  leather  whip  and  with  fierce  prods 
of  scissors.  Mr.  Bergh  could 
longer. 

He  went  to  the  State  legrlsl 
got  the  1866  act — an  act  bett 
vent  cruelty  to  animals,  amjended — so 
that  in  1874  it  prohibited  acts  lof  cruelty 
to  "every  Uvlng  creature" — a<id  In  No- 
vember of  1874  the  courts  dedlared  thla 
to  Include  children  and  thereby  the  Mary 
Ellens  were  given  statutory  brotection 
against  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment. 
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Soon    specific    legislation    to 
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Society  To  Prevent  Cruelty  to  Children 
established. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  progress  in 
any  field  has  not  come  easily  or  will- 
ingly on  the  part  of  those  persons, 
groups,  or  buBlnees  interests  affected. 
But  when  it  can  be  demonstrated— «8 
indeed  the  weight  of  evidence  does  In 
humane  slaughtering — ^that  a  beneficial 
result  will  be  obtained  for  all  concerned, 
we  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  delay  this 
legislation  any  longer. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  humane 
slaughter  legislation  will  be  acted  upon 
favorably  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  certain  that  you  will  find 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people 
in  agreement. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  the 
number  of  his  bill  is  not  H.  R.  5820? 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Yea, 
the  number  is  H.  R.  5820;  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  Just  a  moment,  I 
want  to  point  out  I  neglected  to  say  since 
most  of  my  time  was  taken  up  that  a 
similar  bill  passed  the  other  body  unani- 
mously in  1956  on  July  23.  If  we  had 
gone  ahead  and  acted  on  that  bill,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
humsme  societies  of  this  country  and 
something  could  be  done  about  It  and 
some  research  would  have  imcovered  the 
most  humane  way  to  slaughter  livestock 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  DoKN]  who  is  proposing  the 
bill,  H.  R.  5820,  on  the  basis  that  the 
Commission  set  up  by  that  bill  will  come 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
bring  its  conclusions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  rather  than  bring  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commission,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Poage  bill,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  humane  methods  of  slaughter- 
ing. I  thi^k  each  and  every  one  of  us 
here  today  Is  in  favor  of  some  method  of 
htmiane  slaughtering  of  our  animals.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  enough  re- 
search as  of  this  time  to  determine  what 
is  humane  and  what  is  not  humane.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  so-called  bolt 
method  of  slaughtering  or  stunning  of 
beef  animals  is  humane  and  that  it  is 
being  used.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  it  is  not  humane.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  enough  research  on  this 
particular  method  of  stvmning  the  ani- 
mal to  determine  whether  it  Is  or  it  Is 
not.  I  think  that  the  one-shot  method 
so  to  speak  Is  supposed  to  be  humane. 
What  happens  to  the  animal  when  he  is 
not  insensitized  by  the  one  shot?  Is  he 
to  be  taken  to  one  side  and  not  slaugh- 
tered at  all  or  should  he  be  shot  again? 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
must  determine  here.  What  is  a  hu- 
mane method  of  slaughtering  hogs?  I 
think  it  was  very  well  described  here  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagb] 
as  to  the  method  that  Is  used  today,  the 
conventional  method.  However,  there 
are  other  methods  and  one  of  them  which 
is  used  in  my  particular  district  by  the 


Hormel  Packing  Co.  is  that  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  gas  which  immobilizes  the  pig  for 
some  40  or  50  seconds,  and  when  the  pig 
would  have  gained  consciousness,  he  has 
been  bled  to  death. 

I  think  anyone  of  us  who  would  watch 
that  particular  method  would  say  that 
it  is  humane  where  the  hogs  are  driven 
into  a  particular  pen  and  are  put  on  an 
endless  belt  and  they  go  into  a  gas  vat 
and  when  they  come  out,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  and  from  anything  that 
you  can  determine  by  looking  at  the 
hog,  it  seems  as  if  it  is  humane.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  here  who 
knows  whether  or  not  that  pig  goes 
through  any  agony  at  all  when  It  Is  In 
the  gas  chamber.  I  think  those  things 
need  to  be  determined.  I  think  they 
have  not  been  determined  yet.  I  think 
this  electrical  method  that  has  been 
talked  about  is  another  method  that  we 
do  not  know  enough  about  with  respect 
to  the  insensltizlng  of  any  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bar.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  not  tell  the  House 
something  about  the  experience  of  the 
Hormel  Co..  and  if  Hormel  did  not 
tell  the  gentleman  in  my  presence 
that  it  was  an  economical  operation  and 
that  it  was  himoane  and  Just  as  humane 
as  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
the  chairman  is  exactly  correct.  They 
said  it  was  more  economical  and  from 
their  standpoint,  it  was  humane.  But  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  everyone  would  agree 
that  the  methcxl  is  humane  until  some 
research  is  completed  to  determine  the 
feeling  of  the  hog  within  the  gas  cham- 
ber. 

There  has  not  been  enough  research 
on  this  particular  aspect  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  is  or  is  not  humane. 
So  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoRNl,  that  we  should  set  up  this  par- 
ticular commission  to  study  this  matter 
for  2  or  3  years  and  then  come  back 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  what  is  or  is  not  humane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Nebraska  was  granted  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  my  friend  that  he  is  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution.  This  matter 
Should  be  thoroughly  studied  before  we 
pass  compulsory  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  bit- 
terly opposed  to  this  type  of  bill.  No  one 
can  say  what  effect  the  methods  outlined 
in  this  bill  will  have  upon  Brahma  cattle, 
which  is  a  growing  industry  all  over  Flor- 
ida and  the  South.  Everyone  knows  they 
are  twice  as  tough  as  the  ordinary  cattle 
in  this  country,  and  an  entirely  new 
method  might  have  to  be  used  or  those 
fanners  would  be  forced  to  take  lower 
prices  for  that  tsnw  of  cattle. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.     In  a  great  many  in- 


stances it  would  be  harmful  to  a  great 
many  of  the  slaughtering  houses  In  the 
united  States.  Not  the  Big  Pive  or  the 
Big  Six,  because  they  can  put  In  these 
particular  methods.  Unless  they  are 
using  s(»ne  of  these  methods  that  have 
been  described,  they  cannot  sell  to  the 
Government.  That  would  work  a  hard- 
ship on  a  great  many  slaughtering  honses 
at  this  time  who  were  not  able  because 
of  finances  to  meet  the  standards  ^nd 
would  create  a  monopoly  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Big  Six. 

lai.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  it  not  possible 
imder  this  bill  that  the  Dapartment  could 
issue  an  order  requiring  a  C(»npletely  dif- 
ferent method,  at  great  expense  to  the 
packers? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  They 
might  adopt  a  method  that  might  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  all. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  But  under  the  orig- 
inal bill— under  the  Poage  bill? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

The  CHAIRBdAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes,  but  I 
think  we  should  understand  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendmeqC  is  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  further  study.  That 
is  all  it  provides.  Of  course,  they  al- 
ready have  the  power  to  study.  They 
sent  Mr.  Miller  over  to  Europe  and  he 
made  an  investigation,  and  he  came  back 
and  they  made  a  report,  and  they  have 
been  studying  for  years  and  years.  If 
you  will  study  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  you  will  find 
they  are  not  very  bitterly  opposed  to  this 
bilL  They  state  they  are  in  accord  with 
its  objectives,  but  they  feel  they  should 
be  given  more  time  to  study  the  matter. 
They  have  had  year  after  year  to  study 
it.  I  feel  the  time  has  arrived  for  action. 
I  hope  in  voting  on  this  amendment  we 
will  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  eittier 
voting  for  the  bill  or  against  it,  be- 
cause if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to  It 
simply  means  we  are  giving  a  green  light 
to  certain  packers  to  continue  their  m- 
hmnane  practice  in  the  hopes  that  de- 
lay will  occur  and  nothing  will  be  done. 
So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  POAGK  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  remarks  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment clearly  showed  that  it  was  intended 
to  completely  kill  the  bill?  He  did  not 
have  the  amendment  read.  He  simply 
said.  "Here  is  an  amendment,"  and  he 
made  a  speech  in  which  he  caid  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  bilL  The  effect 
of  all  that  would  lead  conclusively  to 
the  view  that  if  you  adopt  this  amend- 
ment you  will  kill  the  bill.  He  said. 
"We  are  opposed  to  the  bill";  so,  vote 
for  this  amendment  and  kill  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  That  Is  the 
effect  of  It. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  or  two  about 
the  bill  originally  introduced.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  would  affect  only 
those  packers  who  Intend  to  sell  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Does  it  affect 
packers  who  sell  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  No;  it  affects 
only  those  packers  who  are  selling  meat 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Does  it  Include 
the  school-lunch  program  as  has  been 
mentioned? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.    It  could;  yes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  also  like 
to  ask  why,  on  page  2,  there  is  reference 
to  price  supports?  What  do  price  sup- 
ports have  to  do  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  think  per- 
haps the  chairman  of  the  committee 
could  give  a  better  explanation  than  I, 
but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  ques- 
tion of  price  supports  could  come  in  be- 
cause of  Government  buying  of  meat 
surpluses. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  appUes  to  the 
school-lunch  program. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Then  this  bill 
would  include  those  who  are  slaughter- 
ing for  the  school-lunch  program. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  That  would 
come  under  Govemiflent  procurement. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes  to  which 
I  am  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
oppose  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, but  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  kill  the 
bill.  We  have  had  this  matter  before  us 
for  several  years.  I  introduced  a  bill 
about  4  years  ago  to  this  effect. 

The  Nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  wants  us 
to  legislate  for  humane  slaughtering. 
There  is  more  to  it  than  just  the  feeling 
of  the  animals;  in  my  judgment  the  big- 
gest factor  is  human  reaction,  because 
human  beings  are  shocked  by  this  con- 
tinuation year  after  year  of  inhumane 
slaughtering  that  amounts  to  cruelty;  it 
is  shocking  to  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  who  have  been  writing  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  They  dislike  to  have 
their  children  know  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing something  of  this  kind  20  years 
after  European  nations  have  abolished  it 
as  cruel  and  inhimiane. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  bill 
we  can  all  get  together  on.  It  is  a  com- 
promise bill  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
had  at  this  time,  and  it  is  subject  to 
amendment  in  future  years  if  new  inven- 
tions come  along,  making  amendment 
desirable. 

I  emphatically  oppose  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Clerk  read  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  /rom 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  Clerk  read  the  amendmentJ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  1 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dorn  of  3outh 
Carolina)  there  were — ayes  73.  noei  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  J 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balawe  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  obj^tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  public  policy  declared  Aerein 
shall  be  taken  into  consideration  I  y  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  ii  con- 
nection with  all  procurement  and  pric(  i  sup- 
port programs  and  operations  and  no  agency 
or  Instrxmientallty  of  the  United  States  shall 
contract  for  or  procure  any  Uvestoclc  prod- 
ucts produced  or  processed  by  any  slaugh- 
terer or  processor  which  in  any  of  its  >lant8 
or  in  any  plants  of  any  slaughterer  or  proc- 
essor with  which  it  is  affiliated  slau  [hters 
or  handles  in  connection  with  slai  ghter 
livestock  by  any  methods  other  than 
methods  designated  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herelnaft<r  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  hereof:  Provided,  That  durin  5  the 
period  of  any  national  emergency  de  :lared 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress,  the  limi- 
tations on  procurement  reqiilred  b;  this 
section  may  be  modified  by  the  Presid!  snt  to 
the  extent  determined  by  him  to  be  leces- 
sary  to  meet  essential  procurement  needs 
during  such  emergency.  For  the  pu  -poses 
of  this  section  a  slaughterer  or  pre  cessor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  affiliated  with  ai  tother 
slaughterer  or  processor  if  it  controls,  1 1  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
such  other  slaughterer  or  processor.  Each 
supplier  from  which  any  livestock  prttducts 
are  procxired  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  required  by  such 
agency  to  make  such  statement  of  ellg  bility 
under  this  section  to  supply  such  Uv  »8tock 
products  as.  If  false,  will  subject  the  naker 
thereof  to  prosecution,  title  18,  1  rnited 
States  Code,  section  287. 

Sec.  4.  In  furtherance  of  the  polh  y  ex- 
pressed herein  the  Secretary  is  auth  }rized 
and  directed — 

(a)  to  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  res  sarch, 
investigation,  and  experimentation  to  level- 
op  and  determine  methods  of  slaught(  r  and 
the  handling  of  livestock  In  connectioi ,  with 
slaughter  which  are  practicable  witl  i  ref- 
erence to  the  speed  and  scope  of  slaugh  terlng 
operations  and  humane  with  referei  ce  to 
other  existing  methods  and  then  current 
scientific  knowledge; 

(b)  on  or  before  June  30,  1958,  and  a  :  such 
times  thereafter  as  he  deems  advisal  le,  to 
designate  methods  of  slaughter  and  o;  han- 
dling in  connection  with  slaughter  trhich, 
with  respect  to  each  species  of  livestocl .  con- 
form to  the  policy  stated  herein,  [if  he 
deems  it  more  effective,  the  Secretar*  may 
make  any  such  designation  by  designating 
methods  which  are  not  in  conformity  with 
such  policy.  Designations  by  the  Secretary 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  shall  bscome 
effective  for  purposes  of  section  3  heresf  180 
days  after  their  publication  in  the  Inderal 
Register; 

(c)  to  provide  suitable  means  of  Id^tify- 
Ing  the  carcasses  of  animals  inspectel  and 
passed  under  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.  S.  C.  71  and  the  following)  that  bavi '.  been 
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slaughtered  in  accordance  with  ^he  public 
policy  declared  herein. 

Sec.  6.  To  assist  in  implementinig  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  the  Secretary  Ts  author- 
ized to  establish  an  advisory  committee.  The 
functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
be  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  and  other 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of 
A^grlculture  and  to  make  recomittendatlons 
relative  to  (a)  the  research  aut)iorlzed  in 
section  4;  (b)  obtaining  the  cooj^ratlon  of 
the  public,  producers,  farm  orginlzatloDB. 
indiutry  group*,  humane  assoclaitions,  and 
Federal  and  State  agencies  in  th)e  further- 
ance of  such  research  and  the  ailoptlon  of 
improved  methods;  and  (c)  the  designations 
required  by  section  4.  The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  12  members,  of  wnom  1  shall 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  iJepartment 
of  Agriculture  designated  by  the!  Secretary 
(who  shall  serve  as  Chairman);  p  shall  be 
representatives  of  national  organizations  of 
slaughterers;  1  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  trade-union  movement  engaged  in  pack- 
inghouse work:  1  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  general  public;  2  shall  be  reprfsentatlves 
of  livestock  growers;  1  shall  be  a  ifepresenta- 
tive  of  the  f>oultry  Industry;  2  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  national  organizations  of  the 
humane  movement;  1  shall  be  a  lepresenta- 
tlve  of  a  national  professional  veterinary 
organization;  and  1  shall  be  a  >erson  fa- 
miliar with  the  requirements  o:  religious 
faiths  with  respect  to  slaughter.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  assls  b  the  Com- 
mittee with  such  research  personnel  and 
facilities  as  the  Department  san  make 
available.  Committee  members  other  than 
the  Chairman  shall  not  bn  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  UnHed  States 
and  are  not  entitled  to  coi  ipensation 
but  the  Secretary  is  authorize<J  to  allow 
their  travel  expenses  and  i  ubsistence 
expenses  In  connection  with  their  i  attendance 
at  regular  or  special  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  shall  mc^t  at  least 
once  each  year  and  at  the  call  of  {the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  from  time  to  time!  submit  to 
the  Secretary  such  reports  and  redommenda- 
tions  with  respect  to  new  or  I  improved 
methods  as  it  believes  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  him  in  making  [the  desig- 
nations rquired  by  section  4  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  all  such  reports  afvailable  to 
the  public. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


and  after 
31, 


Dc  cember 


and  after 
31. 


Dc  cember 


Page  a,  line  18.  strike  out  "on 
July  1,  1959"  and  insert  "After 
1959." 

Page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "on 
July  1,  1959"  and  insert  "after 
1959." 

Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  "January"  and 
insert  "July." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.     HARVEY.      Mr.     Cha  rman, 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  wo:  d. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  It  is  pretty 
obvious  to  me  that  it  is  goini:  to  pass 
Certainly  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
motives  back  of  it  are  commendable.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  committee,  too. 
although  I  voted  against  it  in  dommittee 
and  I  spoke  against  it  in  committee.  The 
committee  has  made  a  very  diitinct  and 
commendable  effort  to  make  sure  that 
the  bill  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as  pes- 
sible.  I 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  Uve- 
stock  involved  in  this  bill,  hogs  and  cat- 
tle. So  far  as  cattle  are  concerned.  I 
think  the  controversy  has  been  pretty 
well  ironed  out.  There  are  tw<  i  methods 
of    slaughter    approved    here,    one    for 
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kosher  meat  and  the  other  for  other  than 
kosher  meat,  as  far  as  beef  is  concerned. 

I  think  the  argument  that  has  been 
most  vocal  has  had  to  do  with  ttie 
slaughter  of  hogs.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  this  field.  I  think 
I  know  a  little  about  It.  I  know,  as  I 
have  heard  from  various  witnesses,  that 
the  present  method  of  slaughtering  hogs 
does  offend  the  sensibility  of  many  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  primarily  that  one  fact 
alone  that  had  to  do  with  bringing  this 
bill  before  us  today.  And,  it  has,  of 
course,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
thought  on  my  part.  But,  let  me  say  to 
you  in  all  fairness  that  regardless  of 
whether  your  sensibilities  are  offended  by 
the  present  method,  the  commonest 
method  of  slaughtering  hogs,  it  is  in  my 
Judgment  the  most  humane  method  of 
slaughtering  hogs. 

In  order  to  confirm  my  opinion  on  this 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with 
a  very  eminent  research  specialist  in  this 
field.  He  had  no  idea  when  I  questioned 
him  as  to  what  I  was  driving  at  or  why 
I  was  questioning  him,  but  he  said  with- 
out question  that  in  his  opinion  the  pe- 
riod of  suffering  endured  by  an  animal, 
a  hog,  for  example,  that  was  drowned  in 
carbon  dioxide  or  was  attempted  to  be 
rendered  unconscious  by  electrolytic 
methods  was  as  much  as  one  where  the 
throat  of  the  animal  was  slit,  as  is  the 
present  method;  unconsciousness  would 
come,  in  his  opinion,  quicker  and  with 
less  suffering. 

I  would  have  no  objection,  of  course.  In 
certain  instances,  where  packing  plants 
are  set  up  to  do  so,  to  the  method  of  using 
carbon  dioxide  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
But,  I  do  feel  that  in  many  instances  it 
will  impose  an  undue  burden  and  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  many  small  pack- 
ing plants  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  much  good 
already  has  come  from  the  presentation 
of  this  bill,  and  I  am  certainly  heartily 
in  favor  of  its  objective.  But,  it  is  a  sad 
fact,  I  think,  for  those  who  care  to  study 
It.  that  the  proposed  Improvement  of 
humane  slaughter  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
hogs  is  just  not  an  actual  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaoss:  On  page 
4.  strike  out  linee  19  through  25;  on  page  6, 
aU  of  line  1  through  25;  and  on  page  0,  aU  of 
lines  1  through  line  7. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
peculiar  bill  for  it  is  supposed  to  provide 
for  the  humane  slaughter  of  livestock. 
If  present  methods  of  slaughtering  live- 
stock are  inhumane,  then  this  bill  legal- 
izes the  inhumane  slaughter  of  Uvestock 
for  a  special  provision  has  been  adopted 
to  that  effect.  Thus  you  are  for  the  first 
time  legalizing  inhumane  slaughter  of 
livestock  if  you  vote  for  this  bill. 

My  amendment  would  strike  out  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  a 
commission.  This  Government  today  is 
overrun  with  boards,  bureaus,  commis- 
sions, and  advisory  committees.  Appar- 
ently it  has  become  fashionable,  every 
time  someone  brings  in  a  bill  to  tie  onto 
it  an  advisory  committee  or  an  advisory 
commission.    What  will  this  12-member 


advisory  commission  or  Committee  do? 
It  will  recommend.  It  has  no  power  to 
do  ansrthing  but  recommend. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkarnit],  earUer  this  afternoon,  raised 
a  pertinent  question;  What  is  this  bill 
going  to  cost?  There  was  no  answer  to 
his  question  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  tell.  The  Committee  can  go  on 
from  now  until  doomsday;  there  is  no 
termmation  date.  It  makes  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  some  places  in  the  bill  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  it  will  become  effective  on 
December  31,  1959,  yet  on  page  4  of  the 
bill,  we  find  the  following : 

On  or  before  June  30.  1958,  and  at  such 
times  thereafter  as  he  deems  advisable. 

And  so  forth,  and  so  on,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  do  thus  and  so.  When  do  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  become  effective?  Is 
It  June  30.  1958,  or  December  31,  1959? 
Which  Is  it? 

It  is  hardly  possible  the  Committee 
can  be  established  and  organized  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  normal  course  of 
the  passage  of  legislation  in  both  bodies 
before  June  30, 1958. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  commission  as 
being  just  another  expense  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  It  is  time  we 
stoppled  setting  up  advisory  committees 
and  advisory  boards  every  time  a  bill  is 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  In  this  bill  we  are  actually 
legalizing  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  in 
the  same  way  that  we  are  attempting  to 
make  illegal  that  method  so  far  as  hogs 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Would  the 
gentleman  inform  the  Committee  wheth- 
er or  not  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion are  to  receive  any  compensation 
from  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  do  not  receive 
compensation  as  such  but  suppose  they 
appoint  several  members  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  meetings 
are  held  in  Washington.  That  is  going 
to  cost  the  taxpayers  considerable  money 
if  the  Committee  or  commission  runs 
for  10  or  20  years. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Let  us  stop  this  empire  building  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  POAGK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  In 
the  committee  I  felt  that  we  did  not 
need  a  commission.  The  committee  de- 
cided that  we  did  need  a  commission  in 
order  to  share  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ity with  the  Secretary.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  concern  expressed  here 
about  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  did  not 
want  to  assume  these  obligations;  and 
he  does  not  want  to  do  so.  He  said  he 
did  not.  So  we  gave  him  this  advisory 
commission.    This  commission  will  ad- 


vise whether  in  their  opinion  certain 
procedures  are  humane  or  whether  cer- 
tain procedures  are  not  humane.  Then 
the  Secretary  may  follow  that  advice  or 
he  may  ignore  it.  as  he  sees  fit  and  will 
then  proceed  to  promulgate  regulations. 

The  bill  does  say  that  he  shall  i»-o- 
mulgate  regulations  a  year  before  they 
go  into  effect.  This  is  to  put  the  packer 
on  notice.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman 
must  misunderstand. 

The  gentleman  objected  strenuously 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  do  something  within  about 
6  monttis.  We  require  him  to  give  no- 
tice so  that  the  industry  may  know  what 
they  are  going  to  have  to  live  imder. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 
But  I  am  saying  that  speaker  after 
speaker  has  said  that  this  does  not  go 
into  effect  until  December  31,  1959, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  goes  into 
effect  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  mistaken  In  that;  the 
requirement  of  humane  practices  does 
not  go  into  effect  in  June.  It  sasrs  the 
Secretary  must  at  least  tell  the  Industry 
what  they  may  expect  some  time  in  ad- 
vance. That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do 
here. 

We  want  to  see  that  the  Secretary  will 
give  notice  some  time  in  advance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  since  the  commission 
is  not  allowed  to  draw  a  salary,  as  the 
gentleman  has  Intimated  It  would,  and 
since  the  commission  cannot  be  the  ex- 
pensive agency  that  It  was  suggested  It 
might  become,  and  since  the  commission 
might  give  some  little  help  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  who  said  he  did 
not  want  to  have  this  responslblity 
thrust  upon  his  shoulders,  even  though 
you  may  feel  as  I  did,  that  we  probably 
might  just  as  well  act  without  any  com- 
mission. It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
Just  as  well  keep  this  provision  of  the 
bill,  pass  it,  get  a  bill,  and  send  It  to  the 
Senate  and  stop  this  argument. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chahman.  this  Is  called  a  humane 
slaughter  bill.  We  know  that  we  do  not 
slaughter  humans,  and  until  the  six- 
teenth century  that  Is  what  the  word 
humane  meant.  But  in  the  quest  for 
food  we  slaughter  livestock  to  obtain 
that  food.  A  more  recent  meaning  of 
humane  as  to  animals  is  to  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  compassion.  Humane 
slaughter  then  means  killing  them  with 
kindness  and  compassion.  I  am  for  use 
of  slaughter  methods  that  would  In- 
volve the  most  kindness  and  compassion 
consonant  with  suppljring  our  need  for 
food,  as  I  am  sure  are  all  other  Members 
of  this  body.  Certain  parts  of  this  bill 
though  concern  me. 

In  section  4,  subparagraph  (b) ,  In  put- 
ting the  burden  of  determining  humane 
methods  on  the  Secretary  and  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  this  recognition  of  his  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  certain  man- 
bers  of  the  c(»nmittee,  it  is  stated: 

On  or  before  Jime  80,  1958,  and  at  such 
times  thereafter  as  be  deema  advisable,  to 
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ilwtirft*  aMthodB  of  sbraf^tar  aoid  of  han- 
dllB«  In  connection  with  slaughter  which, 
with  respect  to  each  species  of  livestock, 
conform  to  the  policy  stated  herein. 

Would  the  gimtleman  tell  me  whAt  the 
policy  stated  herein  is.  that  is.  to  what 
that  language  refers? 

Mr.  POAOE.  It  is  stated  in  section  2. 
It  says  now  that  certain  procedures  are 
found  by  the  Congress  to  be  humane. 
We  say  that  those  stated  in  the  Anfuso 
amendment,  which  we  adopted,  are  hu- 
mane. Any  packinghouse  may  rely  on 
th&t.  If  the  owner  of  a  packinghouse 
complies  witb  these  methods,  he  builds 
his  plant  in  accordance  therewith.  He 
Is  not  subject  to  variations  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, because  he  knows  that  the  Con- 
gress has  stated  that  these  things  are 
humane,  and  they  remain  so  regardless 
of  changes  in  the  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  changes  of 
<H}inion  there.  The  Secretary,  however, 
may  prescribe  other  methods  that  he 
may  say  are  himiane.  but  he  caimot  deny 
the  things  Congress  has  said  are  hu- 
mane. So  we  do  give  to  the  packing  in- 
dustry the  stability  that  has  been  sug- 
gested does  not  exist.  At  the  same  time 
we  give  to  the  Secretary  the  right  and 
we  give  to  this  commission  the  duty,  to 
try  to  determine,  sis  scientific  knowledge 
advances,  just  what  other  additional 
methods  are  humane,  that  we  might  not 
have  simply  a  static  situation  where  we 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  new 
developments  of  science  but  instead,  as 
new  developments  appeared,  we  could 
take  advantage  of  them,  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  packinghouse  invest- 
ment in  that  type  of  method  which  is 
declared  by  the  Congress  to  be  humane. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  sui^Mirt  of  H.  R. 
8308,  the  humane  slaughtering  bilL  The 
cruel  and  inhumane  practices  being  used 
in  the  slaughtering  industry  are  well 
known  and  have  been  adequately  docu- 
mented. New  devices  are  readily  avail- 
able to  permit  humane  slaughter  of  live- 
stock. There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done,  since  the  present 
slaughtering  methods  are  so  offensive  to 
the  sensibilities  of  miIli<His  of  people. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  make  a  ^ew  remarks  in  favor  of 
the  bill  now  before  us.  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation,  which  in  my  opinicm 
is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  a  national  policy  should  be 
established  to  encourage  methods  for  the 
humane  slaiightering  of  livestock,  and 
this  bill  certainly  serves  that  purpose.  It 
is  not  a  hodge-podge  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  a  culmination  of  nearly  2  years  of 
study  and  thorough  hearings  by  the  re- 
spective committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  feel  confident  that  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  the  bill  that  satis- 
factory and  practicable  methods  can  be 
established  throughout  the  Nation  for 
the  humane  slaiighter  of  livestock. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  legislatiozL 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
that  H.  R.  8308  be  enacted.    The  evil 
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which  this  bill  is  designed  to  abol^  is 
one  well  deserving  of  eradication;  At 
the  present  time  painful  and  inhumane 
mettiods  of  slaughtar  are  widely  used 
throughout  this  country.  We  who  are 
charged  with  setting  up  minimal  stand- 
ards in  this  area  have  allowed  prin|itive 
methods  of  commercial  slaughter  toj  con- 
tinue with  a  resulting  painful  and;  slow 
death  for  countless  animals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  situatioil  has 
not  continued  because  humane  methods 
are  unavailable  or  not  perfected.  .Cer- 
tainly alternative  methods  do  exis4  and 
the  adoption  of  them  would  involvts  CHily 
a  small  additional  cost.  I  think  jtheir 
adoption  is  long  overdue.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fully  in  symfathy 
with  the  objectives  of  this  legislatioli  and 
I  urge  its  prompt  passage.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  lis  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  TMr.  GrossI.  ' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  [on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross), 
there  were — ayes  44,  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejecteq. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Under    the 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ehair, 
Mr.  Hctlong,  Chairman  of  the  Cor 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Coi 
tee,  having  had  imder  consideratic 
biU  (H.  R.  8308)  to  establish  the 
hiunane  methods  of  slaughter  of]  live- 
stock as  a  policy  of  the  United  altates, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuaiit  to 
House  Resolution  376,  he  reports  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sindry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Comi|iittee 
Of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  ordef  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The      SPEAKER.     The      Chair 
count.     [After    counting.]     Two 
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OORRECnON  OF  BUl. 
POAGE.    Mr.    8peake#,    I    arik 


unanimous  consent  to  corredt  Une  3, 
page  2,  by  striking  out  the  wwd  '*the." 

The  SPEAKER  Without  oblecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered.  [ 

There  was  no  objection. 


rule. 


win 

hun- 

Members    are    preseiit.    a 


dred    fifty 
quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  the  previous  question 
is  ordered.  i 

Is  a  separate  vote  demsLoded  oi  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wal  put 
them  in  gross.  T 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to« 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  lis  on 
the  engrossmoit  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engvossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  reatd  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  mot^n  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OENERAL  I<EAVE  TO 

Mr.  POAGK  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  b 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectioo. 


Just 

m  to 
from 


gentle- 
yield 

urge 
House  of 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP 
IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  <:ERTAIN 
COARSE   WOOL 

Mr.  MUJLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  nove  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  ihe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  ,the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  considera4on  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2151)  to  amend  ceiftain  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relative 
to  import  duties  on  certain  oolirse  wooL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  fori  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2i51).  with 
Mr.  BoLAMD  in  the  chair.  | 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  oi  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  under  the  rule,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Iljlr.  Rxso] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  now  recognizes 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 

Mr.   MILLS.     Mr.   Chai 
myself  13  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  to  stri 
passage  of  H.  R.  2151  by 
Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  meritorious  legis- 
lation is  to  suspend  for  a  limited  time 
the  import  duties  on  certain  cofrse  wools 
imported  under  bond  for  u^  in  the 
manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets.  At 
the  present  time  paragraph  1101  (b)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  for  free 
entry  under  bond  of  imports  ^  certain 
wools  and  animal  hair  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  riigs  and  carpets  and 
certain  other  items  such  as  ptess  cloth, 
lumberman's  socks,  and  a  lew  other 
similar  products.  These  wo^  consist 
of  so-called  unimproved  wools  and  other 
improved  wool  not  finer  than,  40's,  and 
camels  hair.  The  ao-callM  imim- 
proved  wools  are  those  from  sheep  which 
are  native  to  certain  regions  ^nd  which 
have  not  been  improved  through  cross- 
breeding with  Marino  or  Rngij^h  sheep. 
Other  wool  not  finer  than  40's  are  the 
coarser  grades  obtained  from  eross-bred 
sheep.  I 

TWs  legislation  now  pendl^ig  before 
the  Committee  would  add  to  the  wools 
which  are  now  permitted  duty-free  im- 
portation for  the  specified  uses  those 
wools,  which  are  finer  that  40*s  but  not 
finer  than  46's.  The  bill  is  limited  to  a 
period  of  3  years.  A  so-called  tolerance 
provision  Is  Included,  as  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past,  so  that  a  tolerance  of 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  wools  not 
finer  than  48's  may  be  allowefl  in  each 
bale  or  package  of  wools  impoitted  If  not 
finer  than  46's.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  un;ent  need 
for  this  legislation.  It  is  design  ed  to  pro- 
Tide  our  domestic  carpet  indistry  with 
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sources  of  raw  supplies  so  that  it  may 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  in- 
creasing imports  of  foreign-made  car- 
pets. Traditionally,  the  Congress  has 
permitted  duty-free  entry  of  carpet- 
grade  wools.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  no  added  protection  for  the  carpet 
industry  of  a  specific  duty  was  given. 
However,  the  volume  of  these  grades  of 
wools  entering  international  trade  has 
been  much  smaller  than  consumption. 
Information  brought  to  our  committee 
indicates  that  there  has  been  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  carpet-grade  wools  and, 
as  a  result,  foreign  manufacturers  have 
been  utilizing  wools  up  to  grade  46's. 
Your  committee  was  advised  that  these 
finer  grades  of  wools  are  not  as  satis- 
factory as  the  coarser  grade,  but  they  are 
now  being  used  by  foreign  carpet  manu- 
facturers because  of  the  shortage  of 
coarse  grades  of  wool.  These  foreign 
manuf  actiu^rs  can  obtain  this  additional 
class  of  wools  much  cheaper  than  domes- 
tic manufacturers  are  able  to  obtain  such 
wool  because  the  domestic  manufactiur- 
ers  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Was  there  testimony 
given  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  you  happen  to  be  chair- 
man, to  show  that  American-produced 
wool  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
Of  the  rugs  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MTT.Tfi.  Yes.  I  will  come  to  that 
later. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    And  it  was  not  refuted? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  sir.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me,  I  will  come  to  that 
later,  and  then  I  will  jrleld. 

The  foreign  carpetmakers  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  our  United  States 
carpetmakers.  Convincing  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  the  domestic  carpet 
industry  is  faced  with  a  squeeze  which 
has  placed  it  in  a  very  adverse  position 
competitively  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  cannot  obtain  economically  the  raw 
wool  which  it  needs  in  order  to  compete 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  faced  with 
mounting  competition  from  imported 
foreign  carpets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Congress  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
84th  Congress,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  barely 
failed  of  passage  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  second  session  of 
that  Congress.  The  primary  objection 
which  was  urged  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  at  that  time  was  that  no  public 
hearings  had  been  held  on  the  bill  and 
that  there  might  in  some  way  be  an 
adverse  effect  upon  domestic  wool  pro- 
ducers and  the  domestic  felt  industry. 
In  the  fall  of  1956.  hearings  were  held 
on  the  legislation  and  all  interested  par- 
ties were  given  adequate  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  and  completely  present  their 
views.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  requested  and  received  up-to- 
date  departmental  reports  on  the  new 
bill  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  early 
days  of  the  present  Congress.  It  gave 
this  bill  most  thorough  and  painstaking 


consideration  in  executive  sessicm,  re- 
ceiving views  from  officials  of  all  the 
interested  departments  and  agencies. 
The  bill  was  reported  favorably  from 
our  committee  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

This  bill,  in  the  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  will  help  oiu: 
domestic  rug  industry  to  compete  effec- 
tively and  will  not  result  in  any  adverse 
effect  upon  our  domestic  wool  producers 
or  our  domestic  felt  industry.  Infor- 
mation brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  shows  that  domestic  produc- 
tion of  wools  suitable  for  carpet  use  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  practically  nonexist- 
ent, and  that  the  domestic  felt  industry 
already  has  added  protection  in  the 
form  of  a  compensatory  duty  which  the 
carpet  industry  does  not  have. 

The  only  department  which  reported 
adversely  on  this  legislation  was  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  reporting 
on  the  bill  in  the  84th  Congress,  officials 
of  the  Department  based  their  objec- 
tions upon  psychological  grounds.  They 
did  not  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  facts  to  show  that  the  wools 
concerned  by  this  legislation  are  pro- 
duced in  any  quantity  in  the  United 
States.  That  Department  has  continued 
to  oppose  the  bill,  although  they  have  yet 
to  bring  tangible,  firm  evidence  to  the 
committee  to  show  wherein  this  legisla- 
tion would  injuriously  affect  domestic 
wool  producers.  Their  oppositicm.  it  ap- 
pears, continues  to  be  based  on  psycho- 
logical grounds.  Officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  when  the  new 
bill  was  considered  in  executive  session, 
indicated  that  some  wool  had  been  sold 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
domestic  carpet  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, when  questioned  as  to  whom  these 
sales  were  made  and  in  precisely  what 
quantities,  no  answers  were  forthcoming 
at  that  time  from  the  officials.  Subse- 
quently, they  did  supply  factual  infor- 
mation on  one  sale  which  had  been  made, 
and  it  turned  out  that  this  wsis  infinites- 
imal as  compared  to  the  amount  of 
wools  needed  for  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  carpets.  Information  subse- 
quently furnished  the  committee  also 
indicated  that  the  one  purchase  of  wool 
of  the  grades  indicated  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory  and  that  no  further  pur- 
chases were  made. 

The  carpet  industry  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  urging  this  legislation.  That 
industry  did  not  come  to  the  Congress 
and  ask  for  an  advantage;  they  came 
and  asked  merely  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors insofar  as  obtaining  their  neces- 
sary raw  supplies  Is  concerned.  They 
said,  in  effect,  we  can  take  care  of  our- 
selves if  you  will  permit  us  to  obtain  our 
needed  raw  materials  on  the  same  basis 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  our  foreign 
competitors  obtain  their  raw  materials. 
The  domestic  carpet  industry  Is  «miring 
for  simply  equity  so  that  they  can  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  and  they  are 
not  here  asking  for  a  special  advantage. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  careful  to  place  safeguards  in  this 
legislation.  The  wool  which  would  be 
brought  in  must  be  under  bond  and  can- 


not be  used  for  other  tlian  the  stated 
purposes.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that.  In  view  of  the  control  exer- 
cised through  the  bond  which  is  required 
and  through  the  departmental  regula- 
tions, there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
evasions  of  the  law  and  defiection  of  this 
wool  for  other  than  the  stated  purposes. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
also  placed  a  3-year  limitation  on  this 
legislation  so  that  the  Congress  can 
again  take  a  look  at  the  situation  after 
the  bill  has  been  in  operation  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time.  Certainly  these  safe- 
guards are  more  than  adequate  to  pro- 
tect against  any  adverse  effects  which 
conceivably  might  develop,  and  your 
committee  does  not  foresee  any  such  ad- 
verse effects. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  most  thoroughly  considered  this  leg- 
islation and  I  strongly  urge  its  enact- 
ment by  the  House. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment about  worldwide  scarcity?  I  have 
information  from  the  Department  here 
showing  that  Argentina  has  a  tremendous 
surplus? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  get  to  that  particu- 
lar question  a  little  later. 

Mr.  DIXON.  On  this  particular  kind 
of  wool  the  price  has  dropped  18  per- 
cent. If  there  is  a  sh(M-tage  why  has  the 
price  dropped  so  much? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  interested  In  the 
gentleman's  statistics  but  his  informa- 
tion is  contrary  to  that  given  to  the  com- 
mittee in  this  matter.  The  Department 
has  not  furnished  our  committee  such  in- 
formation. Also,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  are  very  many  types  and 
classes  of  wool.  The  gentleman  did  not 
specify  the  particular  grade  and  class. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentleman  be  good  enough  to  re- 
view the  benefits  of  H.  R.  2151  to  the 
public? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  there  are  many 
benefits  to  the  pubUc  generally.  First, 
It  will  assist  in  the  preservation  of  a 
domestic  industry.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  that  at  a  later  point.  Rugs 
are  coming  in  from  overseas  made  out 
of  this  wool.  We  should  put  our  domestic 
industry  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
get  its  raw  materials  from  the  same 
soxu-ce  as  the  foreign  producer  of  the 
rugs  and  at  the  same  price.  How  can 
om-  domestic  industry  compete  if  we  do 
not  do  that?  That  is  what  they  are  ask- 
ing for.  So  I  think  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  we  pass  legislation  of  this 
sort  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  sur- 
vive. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  real  advantage  to 
the  general  public,  outside  of  the  specific 
advantage  to  the  carpet  Industry,  would 
be  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  mg  eoastaaen  would  hare  an 
uuportunity  to  taave  better  comp^tion 
in  connection  with  the  prices  of  these 

rugs. 

Mr.  MTTJfl  Tes;  the  consomer  would 
be  protected  in  a  sttuation  where  the 
prices  might  otherwise  go  up  and  the 
domestic  industry  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete better  in  our  domestic  maiicets. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  With  these  wools  hav- 
ing dropped  18  percent  in  price  in  the 
last  year,  I  wonder  whether  the  com- 
petition is  due  to  the  cheap  wool  or  to 
the  cheap  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  industry  advises  us 
they  need  this  bill  to  effectively  compete. 
I  have  always  a  lot  of  trouble  when  I 
go  home  trying  to  explain  to  my  farmers 
why  it  is  the  wool  people  are  already 
treated  better  than  they  are.  What  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  explain  to  me  is. 
How  in  the  name  of  goodness,  other 
than  the  possible  psychological  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
pointed  out.  we  are  going  to  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  woolgrowers  or  the 
price  of  the  wool  that  the  people  in  the 
gentleman's  State  produces  when  that 
wool  is  supported  by  legislation  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
extent  of— I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
figure— 104  or  106  percent  of  parity?  I 
would  hke  for  the  gentleman  to  explain 
to  me  how  this  legislation  can  possibly 
hurt  his  District  and,  furthermore,  how 
it  can  hurt  the  domestic  producer  of 
wool  in  the  United  States,  when  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  will  contend 
that  this  type  of  wool  is  produced  in  any 
sufficient  quantity  or  in  any  significant 
amol^t  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  you  people  in  the 
wool  industry  make  a  very  serious  mis- 
take when  you  endeavor  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  type  of  legislation  when 
it  cannot  affect  the  tsrpe  of  wool  that 
you  are  producing  except  that  maybe 
over  a  period  of  10  years  you  have  hopes 
of  producing  that  kind  of  wool.  If  you 
do.  if  that  is  your  thought,  this  legisla- 
tion will  apply  for  only  3  years,  and  if 
you  get  to  where  you  can  produce  it  in 
the  United  States.  I  will  be  the  first  one 
to  say  that  this  legislation  ought  to  be 
recOTisidered  in  the  light  of  the  then 
existing  facts  and  the  3 -year  period  In- 
sures that  it  will. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  shall  answer  that 
when  I  get  time,  and  I  appreciate  the 
comment.  The  carpet  people  have  asked 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  relief  throxigh 
the  escape  clause  in  the  Baciprocal  Trade 
Act  which  in  no  way  will  imperil  our 
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Commission,  the  Tariff  Commimtdn  will 
jxesuBuMy  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  for  some  appropris^  ac- 
tion. But,  this  Is  something  esitirely 
different  from  that;  this  bill  invokes  the 
raw  supplies — not  the  finished  imborted 
carpets.  Why  should  we  mainiain  a 
duty  on  something  that  we  admittedly 
do  not  produce  here  in  the  United  pstates 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  oiu)  needs 
when  we  are  denying  in  the  process  our 
own  domestic  producers  of  having  that 
raw  material  at  a  comparable  prioe  with 
their  competitors  overseas?  Since  it 
will  not  hurt  anybody  here  at  home,  why 
should  we  be  concerned? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  pasaage  of 
the  legislation.  j 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  auidest 
spectacles  in  this  country  is  to  observe 
towns  becoming  ghost  towns.  For  many 
years  I  have  driven  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  coming  and  going  to  my 
home  in  New  York,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  little  communities  wim  fine 
schools,  with  fine  homes,  with  swimming 
pools,  and  a  fine  American  comfiunity 
life.  What  supports  these  comm 
In  many  cases  it  is  not  the  f  armin 
try  around  them.  You  go  over 
way  to  the  remote  part  of  thesi 
towns  and  there  is  an  industry; 
a  smokestack;  there  Is  a  fine  pajilroll  in 
that  little  town;  they  are  making  some- 
thing special.  They  just  cannot  Survive 
without  a  tarilT  to  protect  them  from  the 
cheap  labor  abroad.  And,  you  cBn  see 
places  where  there  is  nothing  left  stand- 
ing in  some  of  the  communities  uq  there. 
The  church  is  gone;  the  houses  ari  gone; 
the  people  have  gone.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  our  industries  in  thos  J  towns 
should  be  protected  from  cheapjlabor- 
produced  goods  from  abroad.  I  want 
to  see  our  way  of  life  maintain*  d  and 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  distlns  ulshed 
colleague  and  chairman,  Mr.  Mi  as.  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.  R.  2151.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  a  3-year 
suspension  of  the  import  duty  appBicable 
to  wools  of  certain  prescribed  fineness 
used  in  the  manufacture  cf  carpels. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  th^legis- 
lation  and  reducing  the  description  of 
such  need  to  its  bare  essentials  |n  the 
interest  of  simplicity,  I  would  satr  that 
the  purpose  of  tliis  legislation  islo  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  the 
American  carpet  industry  in  our  Amer- 
ican market  by  enabling  the  domestic 
carpet  producers  to  buy  their  wo  al  raw 
materials  which  are  covered  by  t  le  bill 
on  a  duty-free  basis.  Our  domest  c  car- 
pet industry  is  in  a  seriously  deoressed 
condition  today  because  of  the  f  Mt  that 
its  foreign  competitor  cannot  on^  em- 


sheep  industry.    I  wonder  if  the  com      ^ ^ ,^,  ^^^     ^^  _ 

mittee  has  considered  that  alternative,    ploy  cheaper' iaSor  than  isTvaiVible  to 

the  American   producer   but   als^  that 


because  the  Tariff  Commission  now  is 
working  to  see  what  injiuy  these  im- 
ported carpets  are  doing  to  the  carpet  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  is  not.  I 
might  say.  considering  that  matter,  be- 
cause proceedings  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission are  matters  before  an  independ- 
ent agency.  If  the  carpet  industry  can 
prOj^e  their  case  of  injury  to  the  Tariff 


foreign  competitor  can  buy  his  rajv  ma- 
terials in  the  case  of  wool  largely  on  a 
tariff -free  basis. 

To  the  membership  of  this  lUstin- 
guished  Committee  I  would  call  tatten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  our  great  domestic  can  >et  in- 
dustry is  presently  experiencing  Ian  be 
attributed  to  the  evils  of  the  trade  kgree- 


ments  program  and  the  impitroer  admin- 
istration  of  that  authority  ^irouah  a 
multilateral  agreement  never  fpedflcally 
authorised  or  approved  by  th^  Congress 
known  as  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade— or  mor^  simply — 
the  OATT.  The  proper  reUtf  that  the 
Congress  should  accord  to  the  domestic 
carpet  industry  is  to  increase  the  tariff 
rates  applicable  to  importejd  carpets. 
Unfortunately  ttie  Executive  has  in- 
formed the  Congress  in  effect  that  such 
action  pursuant  to  Uie  cotjstitutional 
responsibility  of  the  Congresi  would  be 
in  derogation  of  the  GATT.  Therefore 
the  executive  branch  has  expressed  op- 
position to  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide more  realistic  tariff  protection  for 
oiu*  domestic  carpet  industry.  The  al- 
ternative to  increased  tariff  protection 
for  the  finished  domestic  product  in  this 
case  seems  to  be  reduced  tairiff  protec- 
tion in  regard  to  the  raw  maberials  used 
in  the  production  of  that  finished  prod- 
uct. The  membership  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee  is  aware  of  my  con- 
sistent position  in  support  of  [an  appro- 
priate level  of  tariff  protection  for  our 
domestic  producers — agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  labor.  i 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  the  import  of  wools  necessary  as 
a  raw  material  for  our  domestic  carpet 
industry  without  adverselyi  affecting 
other  domestic  producers.  Fdr  all  prac- 
tical purposes  there  is  virtu4lly  no  do- 
mestic production  of  the  typ^  of  wools 
covered  under  this  legislation.  Because 
the  legislation  would  suspend  the  duty 
on  such  wools  for  a  period  {of  3  years 
the  Congress  will  have  opportunity  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  reeiamine  the 
dcHnestic  wool  industry  toTdetermine 
whether  or  not  domestic  production  of 
such  wools  has  developed  in  the  interim. 
With  respect  to  the  papeilmaker-felt 
industry,  which  has  expressed  opposition 
to  this  legislation,  I  would  st^te  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Committee  th^t  that  in- 
dustry has  a  special  compensatory  tariff 
of  37>/2  cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  a 
15  percent  ad  valorem  duty.  The  paper- 
maker-felt  industry  has  a  treasure  of 
tariff  protection  that  is  not  Available  to 
the  carpet  industry.  I  am ,  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  industries  having 
such  protection  should  not  b^  willing  to 
sacrifice  another  domestic  iiidustry  by 
exposing  that  other  industry  to  imfair 
import  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  tha  i  our  great 
Nation  has  been  committed  ti  irough  the 
GATT  to  tariff  obligations,  that  expose 
our  domestic  industries  to  qetrimentai 
Imports  at  noncompetitive  ptices.  The 
fact  is  that  that  is  what  haa  happened 
luider  the  trade-agreementa  program. 
The  domestic  carpet  industry  has  been 
placed  in  an  untenable  comp<Mbitive  posi- 
tion with  cheaply  produced  carpets  from 
abroad.  The  legislation  liefore  this 
committee  today  would  ameliorate  the 
competitive  position  of  ouit  domestic 
carpet  industry,  and  it  is  for  tfcat  reason 
that  I  support  its  enactment.!  I  do  this 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  our  carpet 
factories  in  the  United  Stat^  and  the 
payrolls  those  factories  represent.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  jobs  of 
our  American  workers  who  find  employ- 
ment in  these  carpet  factoiies  that  I 


state  this  legislation  merits  the  sappori 
of  the  C<mgre8s  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  during  my  tenure  in 
Congress  I  have  been  a  protectionist.  I 
am  still  a  protectionist  But  there  is  one 
fundamental  thing  everybody  should  re- 
member In  regard  to  the  tariff  question: 
that  is.  we  all  believe  in  foreign  trade 
when  it  comes  to  getting  materials  for 
our  industries  that  we  cannot  obtain  in 
our  own  country.  Just  the  same  as  we 
Import  bananas  and  things  we  cannot 
raise  in  this  country;  we  do  not  come  in 
competition  with  similar  fruit  la  this 
country.  That  is  fundamental  in  our 
whole  tariff  setup. 

This  is  a  case  where  E^ngland  can  get 
from  Russia  and  other  sources  this  par- 
ticular type  of  wool  with  which  to  make 
carpets.  Then  England  takss  that  wool 
and  makes  the  carpets  and  puts  them, 
produced  by  cheap  labor,  into  our  mar- 
ket. Under  existing  circumstances  our 
factories  cannot  get  that  wool  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  and  consequently  will  have 
to  close  down.  There  ar^  some  com- 
munities which  cannot  survive  imless 
those  factories  continue  to  mak.  the 
carpets. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  shield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
amen  to  what  the  gentleman  says  about 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  better  known  as  OATT.  I  am 
Just  a  little  bit  uncertain  as  to  the  gen- 
tleman's attitude.  Does  he  care  to  give 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  Impres- 
sion that  permitting  this  tsTPe  of  wool 
to  come  in  on  the  free  list  will  ensUsle 
the  American  producers  of  carpets  to 
create  added  Jobs  for  American  work- 
men? Is  the  gentleman  approaching  it 
from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  REED.     I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  the  gentleman  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  American  do- 
mestically produced  wool  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets? 

Mr.  REED.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find  out,  that  is  true.  It  is  not  avail- 
able. If  I  were  not  satisfied  that  it  Is 
true.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  be  here 
presenting  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  stated  a 
moment  ago.  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  that  Great  Britain  imports  this 
coiirse  wool. 

Mr.  REED.    Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER.    From  Russia? 

Mr.  REED.  England  obtains  this 
coarse  woc^  from  Russia  and  from  other 
sources. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.    From  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  a  moment  ago  that  some 
of  the  wool  that  England  uses  in  the 
mcmufacture  of  carpets  is  imported  to 
England  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  said? 

Mr.  REED.  Yes;  and  from  other 
sources.    

Mr.  FISHER.  I  heard  that  argmnent 
made  in  ttiis  Chamber  when  this  bill  was 


19  before;  In  fact,  practically  all  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  dwelt  on  that  at 
length,  that  foreign  producers  had  that 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  imports  from 
Red  China  and  Russia,  which  gave  them 
an  advantage  because  our  mills  could  not 
Import  from  those  countries  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 

Mr.  REED.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FISHER  I  wrote  to  the  American 
Embassies  in  both  Britain  and  Belgium 
to  find  out  what  the  facts  are.  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  the  assistant  agricul- 
tural attach^  in  the  Embassy  in  London, 
dated  January  24.  1957.  He  said  in  his 
letter  : 

In  reference  to  your  letter  In  the  past  4 
yean,  tliere  have  been  no  Imports  of  raw 
wool  Into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  So- 
viet Union  or  Tibet. 

None  whatever. 

Mr.  REEHD.  That  is  the  Information 
you  have. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  Is  the  information 
from  the  American  Embassy. 

Mr.  REED.  That  is  not  the  informa- 
tion I  have,  however. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALE.  The  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, according  to  my  Information, 
would  create  a  good  many  Jobs  in  my  own 
District,  in  a  community  where  a  very 
large  textile  industry  was  obliged  to 
liquidate  largely  on  account  of  foreign 
competition  from  Japan.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  legislation  will  pass. 

Mr.  REED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  join  him  in  hoping  this 
legi5lation  will  pass. 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Machro- 
wiczl. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  support  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  preceded  me  in  debate 
have  covered  in  detailed  fashion  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  so  I  will  direct  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  one  aspect  which  I 
feel  needs  to  be  strongly  emphasized.  I 
am  here  referring  to  the  beneficial  effect 
which  pas.sage  of  this  meritorious  leg- 
islation will  have  on  American  labor.  As 
has  been  indicated,  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
domestic  carpet  manufacturers  to  obtain 
on  an  economical  basis  the  raw  supplies 
which  they  need  in  order  effectively  to 
compete  with  foreign  rug  manufacturers. 

No  one  during  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate or  during  the  course  of  the  lengthy 
consideration  of  this  legislation  while  It 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  questioned  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  fact  that  our  domestic  carpet 
Industry  is  in  need  of  assistance.  To 
the  extent  that  this  essential  Industry 
is  adversely  affected  by  its  inability  to 
obtain  its  needed  supplies  on  an  economi- 
cal basis,  the  laboring  men  and  women 
in  our  domestic  rug  factories  are  bemg 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  are  suf- 
fering the  hardships  attendant  upon 
Widespread  unonployment. 

Tlie  Department  of  Labor  in  its  re- 
port on  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 


Wasrs  and  Means,  has  amply  substan- 
tiated this  fact.  I  quote  here  from  that 
report,  submitted  to  our  committee  on 
May  9. 1957: 

The  domeetle  wool  carpet  and  rug  Industry 
currently  employs  about  SaxXW  production 
workers,  a  decline  of  about  40  percent  from 
the  1950  level,  the  postwar  high.  This  cte- 
cUne  has  been  almost  continuous.  The  De- 
peirtment  cf  Labor  does  not  have  data  on 
the  relative  effect  of  changing  consumer 
habits,  competition  from  other  types  of  floor 
covering,  along  with  the  shortage  of  raw 
wools  of  the  coarse  type,  formerly  Imported 
from  China.  In  bringing  about  this  decline. 
So  far  as  employment  Is  concerned.  I  would 
hav«  no  objections  to  H.  R.  2151  •  •  •  de- 
elgned  to  assist  the  declining  domestic  wool 
carpet  Industry. 

This  repoi-t  goes  ahead  to  indicate  that, 
in  addition  to  assisting  our  domestic 
labor  meet  the  mounting  competition 
frcMn  rugs  manufactured  by  cheap  for- 
eign labor,  it  would  also  assist  in  pro- 
viding savings  to  the  American  consumer 
in  the  purchase  of  rugs  and  carpets. 

I  should  like  to  also  point  out  here 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  has  indicated 
that,  in  achieving  its  purpose,  this  legis- 
lation would  be  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can carpet  industry  "and  would  assist  it 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  foreign 
manufacturers  who  have  the  advsmtage 
of  being  able  to  buy  coarse  wools  from 
China  and  Tibet,  sources  presently 
closed  to  the  United  States." 

In  testimony  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  domestic  rug  manufacturers 
clearly  showed  that  the  need  for  the  leg- 
islation which  impelled  the  carpet  in- 
dustry to  seek  relief  remains  and  has 
grown  more  acute  with  the  passage  of 
time.  That  testimtxiy  was  presented  In 
December  of  1956  and  over  a  year  has 
now  passed  since  that  time.  The  situa- 
tion, as  we  are  advised,  has  continued 
to  grow  worse  with  resulting  displace- 
ment of  American  workers  and  increas- 
ing hardships  due  to  this  widespread 
unemployment.  Imports  of  foreign  rugs 
produced  with  low-standard  labor,  and 
thixnigh  the  securing  of  raw  supplies  by 
foreign  manufacturers  at  much  cheaper 
prices  than  is  possible  by  om-  domestic 
manufactiu-ers,  have  continued  to  grow 
from  year  to  year.  This  competition 
comes  from  Belgium.  Japan,  France, 
Italy,  and  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  Japan  has  shown  a  tremendously 
great  Increase  over  the  types  which  they 
previously  imported.  Our  information 
is  that  imports  from  all  of  these  coun- 
tries are  increasing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  legisla- 
tion may  not  be  the  proper  approach  to 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  rug  in- 
dustry— that  they  should  ask  instead  for 
an  Increase  in  the  tariff  on  the  finished 
product.  I  want  to  strongly  emphasize 
that  the  present  bill  is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. Our  domestic  manufacturers 
have  taken  the  best  and  soundest 
course:  they  ask  for  no  advantage;  they 
do  not  want  to  burden  consumers  with 
higher  prices;  they  merely  ask  for  a 
source  of  economic  supplies  so  they  can 
compete  on  an  equal  footing;  and  they 
ask  only  for  what  they  traditionally  and 
historically  have  been  accorded  by  the 
Congress — duty-free  raw  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  should 
be   of    material    benefit    to    Amerieaa 
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workinir  men  and  women;  it  should  be 
of  great  assistance  in  providing  Ameri- 
can consumers  with  superior  domesti- 
cally manufactured  rugs  at  cheaper 
prices;  and,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  after  exhaustive  study, 
this  legislation  should  not  adversely  af- 
fect either  our  domestic  wool  producers 
or  any  segment  of  domestic  indxistry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  order  to  be  doubly 
certain  that  this  legislation  would  not 
result  in  any  adverse  effect  has  written 
into  the  bill  a  3 -year  limit  so  that  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  can  again 
review  the  situation  after  the  legislation 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  trial  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  our  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women  and  in 
behalf  of  American  consumers,  I 
strongly  urge  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments. Back  in  1934  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  authority  to  raise  or  lower 
the  tariff  duties  by  50  percent;  in  the 
renewal  of  the  bill  in  1955  President 
Eisenhower  was  given  authority  to  in- 
crease the  import  duties  5  percent  for 
each  of  the  3  years  during  the  life  of  the 
extension;  did  it  ever  occur  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  President  has  not  discov- 
ered this  situation  and  applied  that 
authority  to  this  situation? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  It  might  be 
strange,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
done  it  should  not  stop  us  from  doing  the 
proper  thing. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  might  be  that  you  are 
right  in  suggesting  this  legislation  in  or- 
der to  get  relief  instead  of  going  through 
the  Tariff  Commssion  after  the  President 
had  ordered  the  duty  lowered. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  The  gentleman 
may  be  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  V*  ginia.  That 
would  not  meet  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem we  are  concerned  with  here  is  a 
shortage  of  raw  material  which  the 
American  producer  cannot  get  and  which 
the  foreign  producer  can  get. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  have  not  advised  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  I  am 
against  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  you  are. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  what  this  Con- 
gress needs  to  be  doing  today  is  stock- 
piling American  jobs,  and  it  looks  like 
we  might  stockpile  a  few  of  them  here. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Mason]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortage  of  time.  I  will  not 
yield.      - 

I  oppo^  this  legislation  in  comxnittee. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  now  on  the  floor.  This 
legislation  separates  this  body  into  two 


their 
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distinct  groups — ^not  on  party  linei .  but 
on  lines  where  you  want  to  be  witl  i  this 
group  or  the  other  group.  Oppos^  to 
this  bill  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Opposed  to  this  bill  are  the 
growing  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
posed  to  this  bill  are  some  other  indus- 
tries that  say,  "If  you  give  this  t4>  the 
carpet  industry  you  are  showing  favorit- 
ism and  we  will  want  to  come  in  for  some 
favoritism,  too."  j 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislatioii  be- 
cause of  the  precedent  it  sets.  It  is  a 
bad  precedent.  If  you  want  to  cur ;  the 
problem  that  is  bothering  the  carp<  t  in- 
dustry do  it  in  the  right  way:  lut  a 
tariff  on  these  carpets  that  are  coaling 
in  and  taking  business  away  from  t  lem; 
that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  This  is  nc  t  the 
way  to  do  it. 

You  talk  about  a  shortage  of  fib^  for 
carpets.  The  Department  of  Agricv  Iture 
so  I  am  told  today,  says  there  is  an  a  bun- 
dance  of  this  kind  of  fiber  in  Arge4tina. 
The  price  there  was  reduced  18  pei|cent, 
which  will  more  than  offset  the  paybient 
of  the  17-cent  tariff  on  this  kind  of  fiber 
by  the  carpet  industry.  The  carpet  in- 
dustrj'  today  can  get  all  they  walit  of 
this  fiber,  all  they  need,  at  a  low^rice. 
If  you  want  to  protect  them,  put  a  tariff 
on  the  carpets  coming  in  and  taking  ^way 
their  markets  and  the  Jobs  of 
employees. 

Mr.    HARRISON    of    Virginia. 

Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 'gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

Mr.nSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  iai  with 
reluctance  that  I  question  the  proariety 
of  this  legislation.  I  naturally  s^pa- 
thize  with  any  American  industry  which 
feels  the  pinch  of  foreign  compe^tion. 
But  as  so  often  happens,  an  attemtot  to 
solve  one  problem  creates  othersTyit  is 
difficult  to  find  a  simple  solution.  Even 
assuming  that  some  relief  is  in  order  In 
this  instance.  I  am  afraid  this  Is  not  the 
proper  method  to  use  in  getting  |t.  I 
shall  imdertake  to  develop  that  point  a 
little  more  in  a  moment.  ( 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  hearingsj  this 
bill  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Ciirpet 
Institute,  which  represents  carpet  manu- 
facturers. The  institute  contendsfthat 
American  carpetmakers  are  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  meeting  foreign  combeti- 
tion.  And  I  am  sure  that  is  true  In 
Belgium,  for  example,  the  institute  says 
the  average  hourly  wage  paid  to  ciirpet 
mill  workers  is  39.2  cents,  whereas  in  this 
country  the  average  is  $1.85.  The  i^ti- 
tute  reports  that  average  profits  onl  car- 
pet sales  in  the  United  States  from!  1951 
to  1956,  inclusive,  was  2.32  perceiit,  as 
contrasted  with  7.29  percent  in  the]  lush 
period  from  1947  to  1950. 

Therefore,  the  Carpet  Institute  Islhere 
asking  that  its  competitive  positiain  be 
improved  by  the  passage  of  thi^^  bill 
which  would  admit,  duty  free,  a  suMtan- 
tial  amount  of  non-carpet-type  wo^  but 
which  is  readily  usable  for  carpet- 
making  purposes.  j 

Now,  that  non-carpet-type  wool  Muiich 
this  bill  would  admit  duty-free  is  a 'type 
of  wool  which  may  be  used  for  purposes 
aside  from  carpetmaking.  Yet  the  Car- 
pet Institute  asks  the  Congress  to  admit 
this  wool  duty  free  only  if  it  is  usejfor 
carpetmaking,  but  if  it  is  used  for  paper- 
making,  felt  manufacturing,   blancets. 
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apparel  manufacturing,  and  so  forth, 
th«a  the  institute  would  have  those  who 
use  it  for  other  purposes  continue  to  pay 
the  17  cents  per  poxmd  duty  6n  it. 

We  find  a  rather  odd  situation  here. 
We  find  the  Carpet  Institute  here  on 
the  one  hand  complaining  abo  it  an  un- 
fair competitive  situation  wit  i  foreign 
carpetmakers,  and  on  the  otier  hand 
they  want,  with  equal  fervor,  to  create 
for  themselves  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  other  Americans  Who  com- 
pete for  this  same  wool  on  trie  world's 
markets.  | 

This  matter  of  proposing  to  help  one 
industry  to  the  disadvantage  1  of  other 
industries,  reminds  me  of  a  I  telegrsim 
received  during  the  time  this  issue  was 
previously  before  the  Congress.  Com- 
ing from  a  Pendleton.  Greg.,  w<iol  manu- 
facturer, and  opposing  this  bill,  it  says: 

We  consume  100.000  pounds  of  up  to  46a 
scoured  wool  annuaUy  In  manufacture  fume 
bags  used  In  filtering  gases  in  smelting 
plants.  Papermakers  felts  use  slnillar  grade. 
Number  of  years  ago  member  Orwon  Legis- 
lature Introduced  a  blU  provldingTfor  regis- 
tration certain  breed  of  dogsTl  Another 
member  asked  that  his  dog  bej  Included. 
Procedure  continued  until  a  member  pro- 
posed amendment  that  would  include  all 
other  sons  of  female  dogs  in  theTstate. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chainpian.  this 
bill  raises  the  question  of  precedents,  of 
helping  one  industry  and  by  i  doing  so 
h\irting  others.  If  it  is  proper  and  good 
for  one — as  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon 
dog — then  by  the  same  logic  I  ^ppose  it 
should  be  aw>lied  across  the  bo&rd  to  all 
others.    And  on  and  on  it  goe^^ 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  his  re- 
port to  the  committee,  while  declining 
any  specific  recommendation^  is  very 
critical  of  the  bill,  and  touchiilg  on  the 
subject  of  favoring  one  industry  while 
hurting  others,  stated:  j 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legialatlon 
would  permit  the  use  of  these  4(1b  and  46s 
in  certain  specified  iises  wlthoutj  the  pay- 
ment of  duty.  As  a  result.  user#  of  these 
wools  for  the  specified  purposes  ^ttould  have 
a  marked  advantage  in  competiiig  for  the 
limited  supply.  | 

WOULD    OOMPm     WITH     DOMKSTI^    WOOL 

It  has  also  been  contended  by  the 
Carpet  Institute  that  the  wool  which 
would  be  brought  in  under  this  bill,  duty 
free,  is  not  competitive  with  wools  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  And  iii  support 
of  that  the  institute,  in  testii^ony  be- 
fore the  committee,  cited  as  its  authority 
figures  from  the  Tariff  Commtission  to 
the  effect  that  only  V/i  percent  of  our 
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domestic  production  is  of  |46s  and 
coarser — amoimting  to  only  about  2 
million  pounds  per  year. 

Obviously  that  amoimt  is  trivial,  but 
In  fairness  to  all  concerned  I  think  we 
should  examine  that  a  Uttle,  further. 
Those  Tariff  Commission  figii^es  were 
from  1946  estimates — and  they  ^ere  esti- 
mates. Since  then  facts  before  ^he  com- 
mittee revealed  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable crossbreeding  in  this!  country 
for  more  meat-type  sheep  and  conse- 
quently this  has  tended  to  lower  the 
grades  of  wool  produced  in  certain  areas. 

The  hearings,  for  example,!  contain 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  ihe  wool 
grower  marketing  associations  lof  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota  show  that 


in  1946  only  thirty-five  thousandths  of  1 
percent  of  their  farm  fleece  wool  fell  ta 
the  not  finer  than  408  daaalflcatton.  In 
1956  almost  8  percent  of  their  wools  were 
in  this  grouping.  The  volimie  is  re- 
ported even  higher  in  West  Virginia. 

So  it  is  apparent  that  even  though 
the  total  amount  of  this  type  of  wool  is 
comparatively  small,  yet  there  is  a  defi- 
nite increase  trend  taking  place  in  this 
country.  And  of  course  this  coarser 
type  of  wo(ri  produced  in  this  coimtry 
simply  cannot  compete  with  low-cost 
foreign  production  if  It  is  admitted  duty 
free  under  the  terms  of  this  bilL 

While  it  is  true  that  very  little  car- 
pet-tjrpe  wool  is  produced  domestically, 
the  potential  Is  there.  After  all.  there 
has  been  no  incentive  for  American  pro- 
ducers to  produce  that  type  because  im- 
ports of  that  quality  come  in  duty  free, 
and  American  growers  simply  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  wools  that  come 
in  duty-free.  And  it  is  proposed  here 
to  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can producers  to  succeed  in  that  field 
by  making  them  compete  with  duty-free 
wools  coarser  than  488. 

Now  there  is  another  angle  to  this  that 
should  not  be  overtooked.  Carpetmakers 
blend  various  amounts  of  finer,  non- 
carpet- type  wools  and  other  fibers  with 
the  usual  carpet  types  in  the  manufac- 
iwre  of  carpets.  The  amount  varies.  In 
Britain  the  amoimt  that  is  so  blended 
is  reported  to  be  rather  substantial.  And 
that  is  also  true  in  this  country.  Carpet- 
making is  a  big  business.  Those  mills 
consume  around  150  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis,  of  carpet  wools  annually, 
and  in  addition  they  consume  more  than 
50  million  pounds  of  other  fiber  annually, 
blended  with  the  earpet-type  wools. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  much  of  that 
50  million  pounds  of  noncar];>et  fiber  is 
domestic  wool.  But  based  upon  what  is 
being  done  in  Britain  by  carpetmakers 
there  I  would  assume  that  at  least  a  fair 
portion  of  that  fifty-plus  million  poiuids 
is  noncarpet  type,  of  various  grades. 

What  would  happen  to  the  non-carpet- 
t3T)e  fiber  now  being  used  by  our  carpet- 
makers annually  if  this  bill  is  enacted? 
Obviously  all  such  wool  finer  than  468 
will  be  replaced  by  the  wools  that  can  be 
admitted  duty  free. 

So  it  is  not  exactly  accurate  to  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wools  which  this 
bill  would  admit  duty  free  are  not  com- 
petitive with  domestic  fibers.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  any  of  the  noncarpet  fibers 
now  being  used  by  carpetmakers  would 
be  replaced  by  the  wool  which  this  bill 
deals  wiih.  I  think  that  is  a  fah: 
assumption. 

VSDA    0PP08BB    THIS    BILX, 

Let  lis  look  a  little  further  for  au- 
Uiority  on  this  question  of  competition 
with  fibers  produced  in  this  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
to  the  committee  as  follows: 

Tb»  ^Kopoml  to  jMrmlt  duty-Cree  importa- 
tion of  all  wools  for  Bp*cUic  uses  such  as 
carpets  may  result.  If  enacted,  in  Injury  to 
the  domestic  wool  producer.  In  addition  to 
setting  a  xn-ecedent  which  may  lead  to  other 
segments  of  the  wool  Industry  demanding 
similar  conoessioiu,  this  proposal  would  add 
to  ths  uncertainties  of  the  domestic  wool 
market. 
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And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
•eem  that  even  admitting  some  relief  to 
carpetmakers  is  desirable,  the  type  of 
relief  sought  here  by  the  Carpet  Insti- 
tute is  in  any  event  premature. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  this  legisla- 
tion is  based  upon  the  allegation  that 
carpetmakers  in  other  countries  are 
able  to  make  cai^iets,  competitive  in 
quality  with  those  produced  in  this 
country,  and  export  them  to  this  coun- 
try, pay  the  present  tariff,  and  sell  at 
a  price  that  makes  it  difficult  for  domes- 
tic manufacturers  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion. 

No  ons  questions  the  fact  that  such 
competition,  with  our  present  high  wage 
rates  is  of  some  moment.  So  far  as  the 
adequacy  of  available  carpet-type  wool  is 
concerned,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reported  to  the  committee  the  sup- 
ply appears  reasonably  adequate,  with 
most  of  our  imF>orts  coming — as  has  al- 
ways been  true — from  South  America 
where  production  and  carryover  of  car- 
pet-type wool  is  on  the  increase.  But 
foreign  competitors — or  at  least  some  of 
them — do  enjoy  a  competitive  advantage 
over  our  own  carpetmakers  because  of 
lower  wages  paid  to  the  workers.  There- 
in lies  the  foreign  advantage.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  competition  thus  developed, 
from  7  to  11  percent  of  carpets  con- 
sumed in  this  country  are  imported. 
That  constitutes  the  competition  which 
prompted  the  Carpet  Institute  to  sponsor 
this  legislation. 

■scan  CLATiss  uss  B  PBonca  rsoccvDU 

This  deals  with  international  trade. 
It  deals  with  the  reciprocal  trade  law.  It 
deals  with  the  adequacy  of  protective 
tariff  to  prevent  possible  damage  being 
done  to  an  American  industry — in  this 
instance  the  carpet  industry. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  provided  for 
relief  whoi  any  domestic  industry  is 
threatened  by  foreign  competition.  In 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  the  standard 
escape  clause  provides,  in  essence,  that 
either  party  to  an  agreement  may  with- 
draw or  modify  any  concession  made 
therein,  if  the  article  on  which  the  con- 
cession alters  in  such  increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  In- 
jiu7  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  articles.  And 
the  Congress  very  wisely  set  out  pro- 
cedure for  invoking  that  escape  clause 
at  the  instance  of  a  threatened  American 
industry. 

That  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  pro- 
cedure for  the  Carpet  Institute  to  pursue. 
And  I  am  informed  such  a  request  has 
been  formally  made  by  the  institute.  It 
is  now  pending  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, and  hearings  have  been  set  to 
begin  within  a  few  days.  I  wish  them 
well.  For  relief  the  institute  requests 
that  imports  be  limited  to  5  percent  of 
dcHnestic  production,  or  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  imported  carpets  be  raised  from 
22  Mt  percent  to  40  percent  ad  valorem 
to  offset  the  present  foreign  competitive 
advantage. 

It  would  ae&n..  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress having  oiacted  a  law  providing  for 
a  method  of  procedure  to  determine  this 
issue,  and  having  made  appropriate  re- 
lief available  to  the  Carpet  Institute,  it 


would,  to  say  the  least,  be  premature  and 
somewhat  out  of  order  now,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  request  for  administra- 
tive relief  is  pending,  for  the  Congress  to 
step  in  and  in  effect  grab  the  ball  away 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  which  the 
Congress  has  said  should  pass  on  this  is- 
sue. 

We  all  know  that  many  American  in- 
dustries are  feeling  the  pinch  of  foreign 
competition.  That  includes  those  who 
manufacture  or  produce  glass,  watches, 
bicycles,  tile,  varioiis  minerals,  oil.  and  a 
himdred  others.  Is  it  now  the  policy  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  cs 
might  be  indicated  from  this  legislation. 
to  resolve  these  issues,  industry-by-in- 
dustry, in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress? 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that,  in  any  event, 
the  Carpet  Institute  should  at  least  ex- 
haust the  relief  which  may  be  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  before  seeking  special  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  I  want  to  help  the 
gentleman  nail  down  that  point  he  is  now 
making  and  let  us  make  it  crystal  dear. 
When  you  get  these  wools  up  to  40,  46, 
and  48,  with  that  10  percent  in  the  48 
class,  you  are  not  only  working  on  your 
felt  people,  but  you  are  moving  into 
clothing. 

Mr.  FISHER.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Tou  are  moving  into 
clothing  and.  having  handled  consider- 
able wool  in  my  time,  may  I  say  that  we 
grow  a  lot  of  clothing  wool  in  this 
country.   

Mr.  FISHER.  Indeed:  and  in  the  class 
40  to  46  up  to  48  a  considerable  amount 
is  converted  and  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  apparel.  So  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  situation  here  where  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  asked  to  protect  an  industry  from 
unfair  competition  because  of  low -cost 
production  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  move  we  are  asked  to 
create  a  disadvantage  for  competing 
American  users.  That  is,  the  apparel 
people  and  others  who  can  use  the  same 
kind  of  wool.  It  simply  gives  the  carpet 
people  a  17-cent  advantage  when  they  go 
in  the  world  market  to  buy  this  kind  of 
wool  when  they  are  0(»npeting  with 
others  in  America  who  are  buying  the 
same  wool. 

Mr.  MIIJ.ER  of  New  York.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  ft    ) 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coiuit.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ByrnxsI. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill.  I,  along  with 
several  others,  filed  a  minority  report 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 
presently  before  us. 

I  do  not  blame  the  domestic  carpet 
industry  for  complaining  about  the  sit- 
uation in  which  it  finds  itself  as  a  result 
of  competition  from  carpets  and  floor 
coverings  made  abroad.    I  believe  tbey 
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should  have  protection  against  that  com- 
petition. But.  Ur.  Chairman,  this  bill 
takes  the  wrong  road  to  provide  that 
protection.  You  do  not  protect  the  do- 
mestic carpet  industry  by  penalizing 
other  domestic  industries  in  this  coun- 
try. But  that,  fundamentally,  is  what 
this  bill  does.  The  exemption  from  the 
duty  is  accorded  only  to  this  one  indus- 
try, the  carijet  industry,  and  this  bill 
broadens  it  further  and  lets  in  additional 
grades  of  wool  imder  a  duty-free  status. 

Now,  other  industries  in  this  country 
use  this  type  of  wool  in  the  production 
of  the  products  that  they  market,  and 
I  would  cite  as  an  example  the  paper- 
maker's  felt  industry.  Now,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  fair  about  the  matter  and  if 
we  are  going  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  domestic  wool  industry  does  not 
need  the  duty  in  order  to  give  it  protec- 
tion, then  let  us  just  repeal  the  duty  as 
it  applies  to  any  use  to  which  this  wool 
is  put.  But  this  bill  discriminates  in  that 
it  permits  only  the  carpet  industry  to 
purchase  abroad  duty-free  fibers  in  this 
classification. 

I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
department  reports  in  addition  to  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  minority 
views.  Let  me  call  your  attention,  for 
instance,  to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  dated  May  10 ;  I  quote : 

V70018  having  a  flneneu  of  over  40s  but 
not  more  than  46s  have  a  wide  range  of 
uses  in  addition  to  those  specifically  listed 
In  present  tariff  paragraph  1101  (b)  and  the 
proposed  legislation.  Currently,  imports  of 
all  wools  of  these  grades,  regardless  of  in- 
tended xise,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
substantial  duty.  For  some  years,  these  and 
lower  grade  wools  have  been  In  limited  world 
supply  and  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
situation  will  change. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  use  of  these  408  to  46s 
In  the  specified  uses  without  the  payment 
of  duty.  As  a  result,  users  of  these  wools 
for  the  specified  purposes  would  have  a 
marked  advantage  in  competing  for  the 
limited  supply. 

Now.  that  is  an  advantage  that  we  are 
giving  to  one  industry  over  other  domes- 
tic industries,  and  it  is  on  that  basis,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  say  this  bill  is  unsound 
and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  disagrees  with  the 
statistics  cited  a  few  minutes  ago  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  this 
wool  is  in  plentiful  supply. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  I 
do  not  think  that  fundamentally  goes  to 
the  issue  that  we  have  here,  anyway. 
How  can  you  discriminate  between  one 
user  in  this  country  as  against  another 
user  and  say  one  user  can  bring  it  in 
duty  free  while  the  other  user  pays  17 
to  25  cents? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman was  the  one  who  made  the  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  it  was  in  short  sup- 
ply or  oversupply.    It  cannot  be  both. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  cannot 
be  both,  and  I  will  say  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  there  should 


be  no  difference  of  opinion  that  if  this 
Congress  is  going  to  act  in  justic^  and 
in  equity  it  is  going  to  treat  all  don^estic 
industry  in  this  coimtry  on  the  Isame 
basis  and  not  discriminate  as  thi^  bill 
discriminates. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi  1  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yl  Id  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  This  type  of  wool  Is  in 
short  supply  in  this  country,  but  it  is  in 
great  supply  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  M;  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  world  mar  let  is 
still  short  of  these  fibers. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  is  true,  bjit  in 
Argentina  they  have  a  great  supply  of  it. 
They  have  reduced  the  price  18  [>ei  cent, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculturi :  just 
told  us  that  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yi  ;ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Thi  sta- 
tistics which  were  quoted  here  oi  i  the 
floor  as  to  the  long  supply  of  wool  were 
in  reference  to  these  coarse  grac  es  of 
wool  which  are  not  produced  ir  this 
country  and  which  they  can  get  f  roi  n  the 
Argentine,  which  even  makes  this  bill 
worse,  because  at  the  present  tinie  the 
carpet  industry  can  import  duty-free 
this  type  of  wool  which  is  in  long  smpply. 
But,  what  it  is  now  given  is  a  speciil  ad- 
vantage in  the  finer  grades  of  wool!  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  which  lire  in 
short  supply.  I 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  |think 
we  have  gotten  into  confusion  about  the 
long  and  short  supply  and  the  finer  jfibers 
and  so  forth.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
international  market  shortage  of  the 
particular  fibers  covered  by  this  bitt,  and 
that,  of  course,  does  complicate  tii^  leg- 
islation. No  matter  what  the  supply, 
my  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
right  in  this  Congress  to  pick  oii  one 
user  and  give  him  a  preference  over  other 
domestic  users. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairma  i,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yl  ;ld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chaim  an,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  distinguishec  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  in  his  t  itate- 
ments  on  the  discriminatory  natire  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  thirk  we 
are  embarking  upon  a  course  of  tction 
that  could  be  most  dangerous.  I  think 
this  proposed  legislation  should  te  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  hank 
the  gentleman.  May  I  say  one  fi  rther 
word?  What  the  proponents  are  really 
concerned  about — and  I  am  concerned 
about  it,  too — is  the  competition  that 
our  domestic  carpet  industry  has  from 
imported  cari)et.  But  the  way  to  s  ttack 
that  is  to  imjwse  duties  and  restri(  stions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign-mad  (  car- 
pets and  not  to  create  discrimii  ation 
between  users  of  wool  fibers. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  y  eld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Saolak]. 

Mr.  SADLAK.    Mr.  Chairman,  |  sup- 
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tee— H.  R.  2151,  to  permit  the  free  entry 
of  certain  raw  wool  used  in  t^e  manu- 
facture of  carpets.  I  have  { cerefully 
studied  this  matter  and  I  am  tonvinced 
that  this  legislation  is  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  American  carpet  industry  in 
my  great  State  of  Connecticut  and  the 
other  areas  of  our  country  wh^re  it  ex- 
ists. T 

Essentially  there  is  no  domestic  pro- 
duction of  carpet  type  woo^  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  told  b^  the  do- 
mestic wool  producers  that  th|s  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  lower  prices  I  for  wool; 
the  papermaker  felt  manufacturers  on 
the  other  hand  have  expresseq  the  view 
that  the  legislation  would  caus^  a  higher 
price  for  wool.  Both  of  these  dontradic- 
tory  contentions  caimot  be  correct.  It 
is  correct  to  state,  however,  that  our  do- 
mestic carpet  industry  cannot  survive  in 
our  domestic  market  unless  their  com- 
petitive position  is  improved  vl3-a-vis  the 
foreign  producer  either  through  in- 
creased tariff  protection  or  lower  costs 
of  raw  materials.  H.  R.  21 51  Would  re- 
sult in  the  latter  alternative  6t  provid- 
ing a  lower  cost  of  raw  materials  for  the 
domestic  industry.  T 

The  Committee  on  Ways  aiid  Means 
through  a  subcommittee  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  lias  given  careful 
consideration  to  this  matter  [in  public 
hearings.  The  legislation  waU  further 
carefully  considered  in  executive  session 
by  the  full  committee.  Its  meritorious 
purpose  of  seeking  to  preserve  our  do- 
mestic carpet  factories  and  the  jobs  they 
provide  is  not  only  appropriate  but  It  is 
vital  to  the  persons  in  the  mdustry.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  Ijo  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairmai  i,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SADLAK.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  West  Virgrtnia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  it  not  stiange.  In- 
deed, that  nobody  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  taken  any  interest 
in  glassware  and  pottery?  Dock  it  mean 
that  there  is  nobody  on  the  Committee 
Interested  in  that  particular]  domestic 
industry  which  is  in  worse  shape  than 
the  carpet  industry?  [ 

Mr.  SADLAK.  No;  I  will  day  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  convincedthat  that 
opportunity  will  come  when  t^e  exten- 
sion of  the  reciprocal  trade  atreements 
is  before  the  Committee  on  ways  and 
Means,  commencing  on  February  17.  I 
would  say  further  that  I  imderltood  that 
the  carpet  industry  has  made: a  request 
for  an  investigation  by  the  Talriff  Com- 
mission; and  it  is  my  further  irnder- 
standing  that  such  investigatiofa  or  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Miy  10.  As 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  after  the 
hearing  is  held,  the  Tariff  Cdmmission 
has  9  months  in  which  to  make  its  rec- 
ommendations. The  relief,  ad  I  vmder- 
stand,  is  needed  now.  That  ii  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  answer,  but  it  still  doas  not  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  why  4e  cannot 
get  a  Uttle  action  on  some  Industries 
other  than  the  carpet  industry. 

Mr.   MILLS.    Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 

unanimous   consent   that   all   members 

port  the  legislation  before  this  coiixmit-     caring  to  do  so  may  have  penkiission  to 


extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  opposition  to  H.  R.  2151, 
because  of  the  adverse  effect  this  legis- 
lation would  have  on  certain  s^ments  of 
the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  benefit  the  carpet  in- 
dustry, which  claims  it  is  being  injured 
by  foreign  competition.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  this  argument,  because  I  realize 
the  problems  which  can  be  raised  by 
sudden  changes  in  an  industry  brought 
about  by  increased  foreign  competition. 
The  woolen  textile  industry  in  my  own 
State  has  suffered  from  this  kind  of 
competition.  And  I  have  worked  with 
others  in  this  House  to  help  alleviate 
their  situation.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
support  legislation  which  will  benefit  one 
domestic  industry  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
presented  a  very  fine  report  in  support 
of  the  argument  that  the  carpet  industry 
must  be  aided.  However,  I  fear  that 
they  have  not  given  due  weight  to  the 
burden  which  this  legislation  would 
place  on  such  industries  as  the  paper- 
makers'  felt  industry  and  other  users 
of  the  same  grades  of  wool  which  this 
legislation  proposes  to  admit,  duty  free, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  carpet  in- 
dustry. 

The  papermakers'  felt  industry  is 
composed  of  11  companies  with  plants  in 
9  States;  it  onploys  approximately  5,000 
persons.  The  industry,  which  hats  been 
declared  essential  for  national  defense, 
produces  woven  woolen  felts  for  paper- 
making  machinery  and  for  other  indus- 
trial uses.  The  industry  uses  large 
quantities  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
wool,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  its 
foreign  wool  is  in  grades  covered  by 
H.  R.  2151. 

Two  of  the  11  companies  engaged  in 
this  operation  are  located  in  my  own 
district.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
stand  by  and  watch  these  industries  in- 
jured by  discriminatory  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  on  H.  R.  2151 
was  issued  prior  jo  the  action  of  the 
Carpet  Institute  in  appealing  for  relief 
under  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  On  January  22,  1958, 
the  Carpet  Institute  filed  a  48-page  de- 
tailed petition  on  behalf  of  the  industry 
before  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, alleging  that  the  domestic  carpet 
industry  has  been  injured  by  foreign 
competition.  The  carpet  Industry,  in  its 
petition,  has  asked  for  a  17'^  percent  in- 
crease in  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  for- 
eign-made carpets  and  an  import  quota 
of  5  percent  on  such  carpets.  A  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Jime  10, 
1958.  for  this  request. 

It  is  my  belief  that  In  view  of  the 
possible  damage  to  the  wool-producing 
industry,  the  discrimination  against 
other  wool  users  by  H.  R.  2151,  and  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  pending  petition 
of  the  domestic  carpet  industry  for  relief 
under  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade 


Agreements  Act,  this  House  should  not 
now  pass  H.  R.  2151. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  2 
years  ago  when  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered, the  Wool  Act  of  1954  was  firmly 
established  with  at  least  2  years  to  run. 
Woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  had 
the  protection  and  the  encouragement 
of  that  law.  Today,  the  Wool  Act  is  up 
for  extension.  There  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  It  will  be  extended  in  ex- 
isting form.  Until  final  action  it  taken 
on  the  wool  bill,  action  on  this  carpet 
wool  bill  does  involve  uncertainty  and 
carries  risk  of  weakening  the  ma:ket  for 
domestic  woolgrowers. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  H.  R. 
2151.  The  extension  of  the  Wool  Act 
which  expires  this  year  is  not  assured  at 
this  time.  It  is  wrong  to  add  still  more 
confusion  to  the  producers  of  wool  in 
this  coimty.  Even  if  that  were  not  so 
is  it  wise  to  permit  by  legislation  the 
importation  of  wool  on  a  free-duty  basis? 
To  an  industry  that  has  not  proved  its 
case  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  There 
exists  legislation  imder  the  escape  clause 
that  provides  protection  to  distressed 
industries.  I  reiieat.  the  carpet  indus- 
try has  not  proved  its  case.  Since  it  has 
not.  why  should  we  legislate?  I  don't 
feel  we  should. 

Furthermore,  why  should  we  create  in 
the  consumptive  field  an  inequality?  To 
provide  for  one  industry  the  use  of  low 
quality  wool  at  a  reduced  rate  creating 
hardship  for  another  American  industry 
is  certainly  not  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness. 

We  are  presently  spending  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  for  utilization 
research  for  farm  products.  This  in- 
cludes wool.  It  is  my  belief  we  should 
use  the  results  of  the  research  to  find 
our  answer  for  some  of  these  problems. 

I  Join  those  who  oppK>se  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  necessary  and  cer- 
tainly not  m  the  interest  of  the  sheep 
industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose H.  R.  2151. 

The  Congressional  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  produces  some 
papermakers'  felt. 

The  papermakers'  felt  people,  and 
their  employees,  and  there  friends  feel 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  Jeopar- 
dize their  abiUty  to  obtain  the  wool  they 
need  from  the  world  wool  market.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the 
supply  of  wool  needed.  This  bill,  as  I 
see  it,  will  put  a  squeeze  on  the  existing 
supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama  does  not  have 
any  carpetmaking  factories.  It  does 
not  have  many  wool  producers.  It  does 
have  a  fine  large  plant  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  papermarkers'  felt. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  past,  I  take  a 
position  with  the  p)eople  I  represent  and 
will  oppose  this  bill.  Every  expression 
from  my  district  has  been  against  this 
bilL 

I  want  to  read  a  telegram  from  the 
Aliceville  Chamber  of  Commerce  wired 
by  its  president,  Mr.  D.  B.  Love.  He 
urges  me  to  oppose  this  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  "the  importation  of  certain  for- 


eign wools  which  is  to  advantage  of 
carpet  industry,  but  to  disadvantage  of 
felt  Industry.  Our  local  plant  of  P.  C. 
Huyck  <t  Sons  will  be  seriously  affected 
if  this  bill  passes." 

This  telegram  is  in  line  with  many 
other  communications  received  by  me 
about  this  bill,  and  I,  therefore,  op- 
iMJse  it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  earnestly  request  the  most  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  H.  R.  2151  and 
particularly  to  the  substantial  assistance 
it  will  bring  to  those  areas  where  the  un- 
employment rolls  are  daily  and  danger- 
ously increasing. 

Let  me,  please,  remind  you  that  the 
precedent  for  the  admittance,  duty  free, 
of  wools  used  to  make  carpets  and  rugs 
has  been  in  the  law  since  1913.  Cur- 
rently wools  up  to  grade  40s,  and  the  so- 
called  name  wools,  are  admitted  duty 
free  if  they  go  into  rugs  and  carpets. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
situation,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
foreign  manufacturers  of  carpets  have 
access,  duty  free,  to  wools  in  the  40s-46s 
grades.  They  purchase  these  wools,  make 
them  into  carpets,  and  then  Import 
them  into  the  United  States.  Obviously 
this  procedure  visits  discrimina- 
tion against  our  domestic  carpet  indus- 
try which  cannot  get  the  raw  materials 
that  are  readily  available  to  com- 
petitors abroad.  Meanwhile,  imports  of 
carpets  into  the  United  States  are  stead- 
ily increasing  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  industry  and  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  employees. 

To  those  who  express  the  sincere  ques- 
tion of  injury  imposed  up>on  our  domes- 
tic wool  industry,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee informs  us  that  his  body  very 
conscientiously  investigated  that  conten- 
tion and  found  it  to  be  without  any 
factual  foundation. 

Let  us  further  note  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  proposed  is  only  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  Also,  the  wool  admitted 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill  must  be 
used  for  carpets  since  it  is  admitted 
under  bond  for  that  purpose  and  cannot 
be  diverted  to  other  uses  without  pay- 
ment of  duty. 

The  overwhelming  evidence,  including 
favorable  reports  from  the  Departments 
of  State,  Treasury,  and  Labor,  presented 
in  support  of  this  measure  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  bill  does  not  impose  in- 
Jury  upon  other  segments  of  the  wool 
industry,  that  it  will  be  of  substantial 
help  to  our  declining  wool  carpet  indus- 
try and  that  it  will  provide  continuing 
employment  for  taxpajring  American 
citizens.  On  its  merits  this  measure 
should  inspire  favorable  eu;tion  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  j>ass  it  with- 
out further  prolonged  debate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  03Mn*]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  placed  a  finger  very 
squarely  on  the  issue  before  us  today. 
There  is  no  division  in  this  House  over 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  help  the 
carpet  industry.    Certainly  we  all  want 
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to  help  ihe  carpet  indu^ry^  But  I  think 
the  Imp"^'^""'^  at  least  of  this  bill  in- 
clude a  philosophy  that  does  appear  to 
rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  I  realize  that 
the  carpet  industry  is  larger  for  example 
than  the  papermakers  felt  industry,  but 
I  do  not  tiAok.  anyone  here  would  sug- 
gest that  to  bdp  one  American  industry 
we  should  consider  only  its  size  and  in 
the  process  we  should  <lestray  or  cr^ipie 
anothCT  indiMtry. 

The  paparmakers  ttit  industry  has  11 
companies  with  plants  in  9  States.  It 
employs  about  5,000  persons.  It  has 
been  declared  an  essential  industry  for 
national  defense.  It  uses  large  quanti- 
ties of  both  domestic  and  foreign  wool. 
A  substantial  part  of  iU  foreign  wool 
Is  in  grades  covered  by  H.  R.  2151. 

I  think  there  are  other  remedies 
which  can  be  inroked  in  our  Government 
to  help  the  carpet  Industry.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  produce  anything 
but  chaos  by  constantly  reaching  out  to 
help  one  segment  of  our  economy  at  the 
expense  of  another.  I  think  that  is 
economic  tinkering  of  tiie  worst  kind. 

In  this  instance  the  people  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  are  the  people  who  are  not 
in  direct  competition  with  the  carpet  in- 
dustry, only  in  competition  with  them 
for  these  scarce  wools  which  they  must 
bid  upon  abroad.  There  could  be  a  dif- 
ferential of  as  much  as  32  cents  a  pound 
between  the  bidding  carpet  industry 
represaitative  and  the  bidding  felt  com- 
pany  representative  in  a  foreign  market. 
The  end  resalt  of  that  would  have  to  be 
the  destruction  or  the  crippling  of  the 
felt  industry  and  other  industries  in  this 
c<mntry. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  do  irreparable  harm  to  the  pa- 
permakers felt  industry? 

Mr.  OTBRIEN  of  New  York.  It  Is  my 
belief  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  felt  in- 
dustry that  that  win  result. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CBREBN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcm  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVI31S.  Is  it  not  definitely  true 
beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
this  legislation  discriminates  against  one 
segment  of  American  industry  and  fa- 
vors another,  for  a  product  which  is  in 
short  supi^y.  giving  one  the  advantage 
over  the  other  to  get  what  is  in  short 
supply  on  the  world  market? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  you 
have  32  cents  a  pound  more  to  pay  for 
that  short-supply  wool  you  are  going 
to  be  in  a  strong  competitive  position 
and  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  be  in 
a  worse  position. 

Mr.  RIVER&  Can  the  gentleman 
imagine  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  supposedly  serves  all 
taxpayers  with  the  same  spoon,  would 
be  a  party  to  this? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
have  to  say  my  respect  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  very  high, 
^deed.    Their  purposes  here  today  are 
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laudable  and  very  sincere, 
pen  to  think  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  anybody  can  make  a  mistake 
and  this  is  a  classic  example. 

Mr.    HOEVEN.    Mr.   Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York-    I  yl 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  simply  want 
that  the  wool  and  sheep  growers 
Congressional  district  and  of  the  6tate 
of  Iowa  are  opposed  to  this  legislation. 
I  expect  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I 
Mr.  83>1ITH  of  Mississippi.  I  a 
loss  to  understand  the  gentleman's 
ment  about  how  this  wool  is  in 
supply  whereas  pome  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bin  are  telling  tis  about  the  fcreat 
surplus  that  exists  in  Argenttn: 
elsewhere.  If  that  surplus 
stiggest  that  the  papermakers  fe 
dustry  ought  to  investigate  an 
some  of  that  surplus,  and  you  wi 
have  any  problem  in  that  industry^ 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York 
sure  the  papermaker  felt  industry  irould 
not  be  Qtiarreling  about  somethini  that 
does  not  exist  because  they  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  carpetmaker  in  selhng 
their  goods  in  this  country.  If  it  were 
not  in  short  supply.  I  do  not  thinl  they 
would  raise  their  voice  here  throui  h  me 
or  anyDne  else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Bit  the 
.  distinguished  opponents  of  this  bi  1,  the 
gentlemji,n  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah,  say  that  they  received 
information  this  morning  that 
was  no  short  supply  and  that  the 
had  fallen  18  percent  and  continues  to 
falL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  <  f  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yi  ;ld  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gent  eman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI.  May  I 
say  with  reference  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  this  House  knows 
his  fine  record  here  in  the  Congrreis  and 
what  he  has  meant  to  this  coimfry.  I 
hope  for  that  reason  you  will  gi^^  him 
your  very  close  attention.  j 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  TI  am 
especially  interested  in  this  bill  because 
I  have  a  couple  of  carpet  factories  in 
my  district  that  are  a  fine  asset  to  the 
community.  Let  us  see  what  the  feitua- 
tion  Is  and  let  us  see  what  therd  is  to 
this  story  that  this  is  discrimiaatory 
legislation.  When  the  TarifT  Act  qf  1930 
was  passed,  certain  quantities 
which  was  available  for  carpe 
were  exempt  from  duty.  As  tim 
on  that  figure  was  increased  to 
wool.  Now  it  is  asked  that  that 
tion  be  increased  up  to  46  wool, 
is  that?  It  is  because  there  is  little  de- 
mand for  and  little  production  in  the 
United  States  of  wool  having  a  rating  of 
46  and  less.  The  domestic  producers 
of  wool  would  not  be  hurt  in  the  ilight- 
est  degree  by  the  adoption  of  thjs  bin. 
Frankly,  I  have  Joined  with  these  ^people 
many  times  to  secure  the  support  which 
I  felt  they  needed  in  order  that  there 
might  be  sufficient  wool  available  !in  the 
United  States  so  that  we  could  talie  care 
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of  our  situation  domestically  and  mili- 
tarily. I  have  voted  for  the  bin  which 
set  them  up  in  this  position.  %  hate  to 
see  them,  when  something  does  not  hurt 
them  a  bit,  and  when  the  tt^ngs  it  is 
sought  to  have  brought  in  here  are  not 
in  competition  with  domestic^  wool — I 
hate  to  see  them  sliding  out.  i  Here  is 
the  sitoation.  There  is  nothing  of  a  dis- 
criminatory nature  about  this  bill.  Let 
me  say  to  you  that  the  papemiaker  felt 
industry  has  a  compensatory  tariff  of 
37  V2  cents  a  pound  in  additlcin  to  the 
15  percent  ad  valorem  duty  so  that  they 
are  not  in  bad  shape.  But.  an  top  at 
that,  and  that  is  only  a  little  bit  of  it» 
the  wool  that  they  use  in  the  paper- 
making  felt  is  only  a  very  small  percent- 
age and  they  would  not  be  hui^t  a  bit  in 
my  opinion.  I 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRISON  of  VirglniaJ  In  con- 
nection with  this  claimed  discrimina- 
tion, no  mention  has  as  yet  bben  made 
in  this  debate  by  the  proponeiits  of  this 
measure  that  the  papermaker[  felt  peo- 
ple have  a  special  compensatory  duty 
advantage  of  37 ',2  cents  a  pound  on  Im- 
ports of  papermaker  felt.  Suth  an  ad- 
vantage is  not  available  to  trie  carpet 
manufacturers  of  this  countrr.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
hearings  on  this  matter  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  tfhe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  papermaker  felt  people 
were  asked  whether  or  not  tpey  would 
be  willing  to  go  into  this  bill  Under  the 
exact  same  footing  as  the  carpet  people 
and  forego  the  special  compensatory  ad- 
vantage, and  they  said  they  would  not? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  am  glad  to  thave  that 
additional  proof  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination In  this  bin. 

For  my  part.  I  have  always  'stood  and 
always  expect  to  stand,  as  lomg  as  It  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  kouse,  for 
the  protection,  fairly  and  honestly,  of 
American  Industry,  and  opportunity  for 
it  to  succeed  and  to  build  up  0ur  indus- 
trial position  so  that  we  w 
when  the  time  comes,  if  it 
come,  to  hold  up  our  end 
and  to  supply  our  Army. 

Now,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  [there  wm 
be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  wool 
because  of  the  fact  that  thit  duty  is 
removed.  The  duty  is  17V4  cents  a 
poimd.  Because  of  the  removal  of  that 
duty  the  carpetmakers  of  tne  United 
States  will  be  able  to  meet  competition 
with  the  British,  the  Genbans,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  rest  of  !the  coun- 
tries abroad  who  are  able  to  beat  us  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty 
on  the  majority  of  their  woolj  In  Brit- 
ain they  do  not  have  the  qliantity  of 
carpet  wool  that  is  necessaiy  to  keep 
their  plants  turning,  and  th^y  have  to 
import.  Perhaps  they  do  not  Import 
from  Russia.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  that,  but  they  import  from  some 
place.  They  import  duty  fre^.  British 
wool  that  is  raised  in  Englartd  is  prac- 
tically an  used  there,  and  m^  of  it  is 
of  too  high  a  grade  to  turn  iiko  carpet- 
ing. Wool  of  that  high  rating  is  not 
the  kind  of  wool  that  is  siiitable  for 
carpets.  It  Is  not  as  good  fpr  carpets 
as  the  coarser  wool  of  the  l(wer  num- 
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ber.  Nobody  is  going  to  use  that  sort 
of  wool  if  he  can  get  chei4>er  wool  that 
is  exempt  from  duty  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  jrield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  I  heard  what  the  gentle- 
man said  a  moment  ago  concemmg  the 
wool  bill  extension  that  we  shall  have 
imder  consideration  later.  I  have  a  bill 
for  that  p\irpoae.  and  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  one  who  is  for  the 
extension  of  the  wool  bill  and  I  expect 
to  support  the  gentleman's  stand  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  because  I  believe 
that  kind  of  stand  is  in  ttie  interest  of 
the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  we  will  realize  the  situation 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  and  that  we 
must  take  care  of  our  industries  and  see 
that  every  opportunity  is  given  to  btiild 
them  up.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  when  they  come  to 
vote  on  this  bill  will  not  be  influenced 
by  statements  that  cannot  be  borne  out 
by  evidence,  but  that  they  will  go  along 
with  us  in  trying  to  provide  the  relief 
afforded  in  this  bill  for  the  carpet  in- 
dustry of  the  country.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
O'NkllI. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Harrison  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n  New  England  was  the  textile  and 
carpetmaking  center  of  this  great 
country  of  ours.  Shortly  after  World 
War  n  we  lost  much  of  our  textile  and 
particularly  the  carpet  industry  largely 
because  of  tax  advantages,  cheaper 
labor  m  other  sections  of  the  country, 
new  and  modem  buildings,  nearness  of 
the  source,  and  so  forth.  Some  12  years 
have  now  gone  by  and  those  whom  we 
accused  of  stealing  our  industries  from 
us  have  been  organized  and  they  are 
confronted  with  the  same  problems  with 
regard  to  the  carpet  industry  and  tex- 
tiles that  we  in  New  England  experience. 

What  does  this  bill  do?  Actually  this 
bill  means  more  American  jobs;  it  means 
saving  a  dying  American  industry.  We 
still  have  up  in  the  New  England  area 
and  in  the  northeastern  area  of  the 
country  a  large  number  of  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
here  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison],  who  are 
now  confronted  with  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  that  likewise  affect  us  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast  and  have  af- 
fected us  for  so  many  years. 

The  arguments  I  have  to  make  in 
favor  of  the  bill  have  naturally  been 
given  to  me  by  the  owners  and  operators 
and  employers  of  the  woolen  carpet 
mills.  I  have  to  believe  what  they  say. 
They  say  that  all  the  wools  used  by  the 
domestic  carpet  industry  are  coarse 
wools  produced  primarily  by  unimproved 
breeds  of  sheep.  In  recent  years  many 
countries  have  up-bred  their  sheep,  and 
the  finer  wools  resulting  are  not  suitable 
for  carpets.  Also,  China  and  other  Iron 
Curtain  countries  once  were  important 
sources  of  carpet  wools  for  the  domestic 


industry.    These    wools    are    not    now 
available  to  the  United  States. 

They  talk  about  foreign  manufactur- 
ers. Foreign  manufacturers  of  carpets 
have  access,  duty  free,  to  wools  in  the  40 
to  46  grades.  They  buy  these  wools  and 
make  them  into  carpets,  scHne  of  which 
are  imported  into  the  United  States. 
The  situation  discriminates  against  the 
domestic  carpet  industry  which  cannot 
get  the  raw  materials  that  are  available 
to  its  competitors  abroad.  Meanwhile, 
imports  of  carpets  into  the  United  States 
are  steadily  increasing. 

This  industry  is  badly  in  need  of  help; 
this  bill  is  a  means  of  saving  the  indus- 
try. It  will  mean  a  continued  availabil- 
ity of  woolen  carpets. 

It  will  mean  continued  opportunity  for 
American  labor  to  compete  with  low-cost 
foreign  labor  by  equalizing  opportunity 
of  obtaining  raw  material 

And  I  repeat,  the  passage  of  the  Har- 
rison bill  means  the  saving  of  American 
jobs  and  the  saving  of  the  woolen 
cari>et  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  ttiat  the  Harri- 
son bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  in  S3rmpathy  with 
the  problem  that  the  gentleman  has  in 
New  England  in  connection  with  their 
textile  mills  and  their  carpet  mills  and  in 
their  operations.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  have  been  fighting  for — stock- 
piling— for  the  last  12  years.  Naturally. 
I  am  sympathetic  with  what  is  going  on 
here,  but  when  I  get  to  making  inquiry 
I  find  most  of  the  people  who  support 
this  bill  happen  to  have  carpet  manu- 
facturing plants  in  their  districts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  true,  and  those 
who  are  opposing  have  felt  industries  in 
their  districts. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation of  West  Virginia  and  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers  Association  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  since  I  do  not  have  any 
carpet  mills  in  my  district  maybe  I  better 
go  along  with  the  woolgrowers  in  my 
State.  I  want  to  do  what  is  best  here 
but  I  do  not  want  this  whole  program 
whittled  down,  one  at  a  time  being  taken 
care  of,  this  Uttle  group  here  and  that 
little  group. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Miller]  . 

Mr,  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
piece  of  legislation;  yet  I  concur  with 
the  observations  made  by  my  distin- 
guished and  beloved  colleague  from  New 
York.  Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  ghost  towns  or  any  segment  of  our 
economy  or  any  particular  todustry  suf- 
fer or  be  Injured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  who  have  opposed  this  legislation  all 
through  the  years  have  simply  taken  the 
position  that  the  carpet  industry  needed 
help  and  needed  that  help  badly,  but 
that  the  American  approach  to  the  sal- 
vation of  an  American  industry  was  not 
to  destroy  another  American  industry  in 
the  course  of  this  salvation. 


In  my  Congressional  District  there  la 
a  small  town  of  about  1,500  people.  In 
this  town  is  a  papermakers'  felt  industry 
which  employs  about  300  people.  If 
this  felt  company  were  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness there  would  be  in  my  Congres- 
sional district  a  ghost  town. 

The  situation  is  simply  that  the  felt 
industry,  making  papermakers'  felt, 
uses  the  42,  44,  46.  and  48  grades  of  wool 
and  purchases  a  great  amount  of  that 
wool  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
In  the  foreign  market  those  grades  of 
wool  are  in  short  supply.  If  this  bill  la 
passed  and  ttie  carpet  people  who  use  a 
tremendous  amount  of  this  particular 
wool,  whose  demand  for  the  wool  is  far 
greater  than  the  small  business  I  am 
referring  to,  invade  this  market,  which 
is  in  short  supply  and  wiiich  gives  them 
a  17-cent  tariff  advantage,  in  other 
words  the  industry  in  my  District  has  to 
pay  a  17-cent-per-pound  tariff,  you  can 
appreciate  the  terrific  advantage  the  car- 
pet people  would  have.  They  would  not 
have  to  pay  this  17  cents  and  they  could 
outbid  the  feltmaking  people  in  the 
foreign  markets  up  to  16  or  16  cents  per 
pound  and  still  bring  it  in  cheaper  than 
can  the  felt  people. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  paper- 
makers'  felt  operation  is  the  major  cost 
of  the  operation.  It  is  almost  as  large 
as  the  cost  of  labor.  A  17-cent  differen- 
tial in  cost  to  the  papermakers'  felt  in- 
dustry would  ultimately  result  m  its 
ruination. 

Now.  the  point  l^-.  this.  Is  It  necessary 
to  ruin  one  American  industry  in  order 
to  save  the  cai-pet  mdustry?  I  have 
before  me  now  a  notice  dated  only  a  few 
days  ago.  January  30.  1958,  published 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
in  which  the  carpet  people  just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  made  application,  as  they 
should  have  a  long  time  ago  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  for  the  mvocation  of 
the  discretion  by  the  President  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  under  the  escape  clause  pro- 
vision to  increase  the  tariff  on  the  im- 
portation of  caniets.  By  that  increase 
in  tariff  you  save  the  local  carpet  in- 
dustry without  hurting  any  other  Amer- 
ican industry,  which  is  the  basic  Ameri- 
can ppproach  to  this  problem. 

At  the  present  time  what  is  the  situa- 
tion? We  have  pending  in  this  House 
a  bill  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
carpet  people  to  the  extent  of  17  cents 
a  poxmd  tariff  on  these  particular  grades 
of  wool  used  by  other  American  indus- 
tries and  at  the  same  time  you  have  an 
application  pending  before  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  requesting 
that  the  President  invoke  the  escape 
clause  provision  increasing  the  tariff  on 
imported  fabrics.  If  both  happen,  the 
carpet  industry  will  have  more  than 
they  need,  and  the  only  result  would  be 
the  destruction  of  a  local  industry.  I 
say  the  logical,  sensible  approach  to  this 
problem  is  to  let  the  carpet  industry  ex- 
haust their  administrative  remedy  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  before  we  get 
into  these  premises  in  a  discriminatory 
way  and  endanger  the  solvency  of  one 
segment  of  our  economy,  namely,  the 
papermakers'  felt  Industry,  and  if  you 
destroy  that  industry,  you  endanger  the 
paper  industry  of  th<i  country,  for  all 
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paper  industrice  are  d^jiendent  upcn  the 
local  felt  industry  to  make  the  felts 
which  go  on  the  paper  nuushines  which 
produce  the  paper. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  heretofore  stated,  because  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Tariff  Commission,  who 
refused  to  jirovide  the  domestic  producer 
with  a  protectiye  tariff,  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  was  dealt  a  body  blow  dur- 
ing World  War  IL  As  a  result  of  the 
policy,  we  were  raising  less  than  one- 
fomth  of  the  wool  which  was  actually 
being^  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  millions  of  acres  in  ttiis  country 
which  were  taken  out  of  production  of 
sheep  were  converted  to  cattle  and  gr&ia 
crops.  The  surplus  production  of  both 
resulted  in  the  Crovernment  being  re- 
quested to  support  both  cattle  and  grain 
crops  in  order  to  maintain  an  artificial 
cost-of -production  price. 

Because  of  the  critical  condition  of 
agriculture,  one  of  the  steps  taken  4 
years  ago  in  an  effort  to  help  relieve  the 
burdensome  stirpluses  was  the  passage  of 
the  National  Wool  Act.  One  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  act  was  to  increase  the 
Tninimnm  production  of  domestic  wool  to 
300  million  pounds  of  ^om  wool  for  stra- 
tegic purposes  and  the  economic  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  By  "economic  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,"  Congress  not  only 
referred  to  those  engaged  in  the  sheep 
industry,  but  likewise  all  segments  of 
agriculture,  as  range  and  crop  acreages 
would  be  taken  out  of  production  trf  sxu:- 
plus  crops  and  converted  into  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  and  lamb,  which  was. 
and  still  is,  in  seriously  short  supply. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  National 
Wool  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  al- 
most 4  years,  the  goal  of  300  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool  has  been  only  about 
three-fourths  achieved.  Domestic  wool 
production  today  is  only  about  one -third 
of  domestic  consumption.  Domestic  wool 
production  will  be  increased  only  if  do- 
mestic producers  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  business  they  are  biiilding 
will  not  have  the  carpet  jerked  out  from 
under  them  as  soon  as  they  become  es- 
tablished again. 

It  was  with  Uiis  view  in  mind  that  the 
administration  gave  to  the  sheep  and 
wool  industry  its  assurance  that  the  tariff 
IH-otection  in  effect  in  1954,  when  the  act 
was  passed,  would  not  be  disturbed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  act. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
on  the  wool  bill,  Ross  Rizley,  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Agriciilture  and 
the  administration,  testified : 

The  program  would  be  self -financing.  The 
tariff  established  to  protect  the  domestic  in- 
dustry would  be  cozitinued — - 

And  so  forth.  This  statement  both  he 
and  Frank  Imasche,  as  wen  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  rQ>eated  oa  sev- 
eral occasions. 

The    administration    and    the    Tariff 

Commission  do  not  propose  at  this  time 

or  during  ^e  life  oi  the  act  to  change 

:  the  tariff  structure  on  wool.  Propooents 

'  of  this  bill  have  come  to  Coogxesa  ask- 
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There  is  no  question  but  that  t^  car- 
pet industry  is  in  distress.  Umier  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariff  and  Trades 
in  1M8,  rates  were  lowered  from  40  to  30 
cents.  Under  the  GATT  effective  iH  1951, 
they  were  reduced  to  25  percent,  ftnd  in 
1956  they  were  reduced  still  more.  I  Prom 
1M8  to  1956  carpet  imports  increased 
334  percent.  During  the  same  period  the 
industry's  costs  have  g6ne  up  in  i  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  costs  o:  ttieir 
foreign  competitors. 

The  carpet  industay  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  permitted  to  buy 
only  named  wools  and  wools  no  fin^r  than 
40's,  duty  free,  while  their  competitors 
in  most  of  the  foreign  countries  are  able 
to  buy  wools  no  finer  than  46's  duiy  free. 
That,  plus  the  fact  that  their  foreign 
competitors  are  permitted  to  buv  from 
Red  China  and  Tibet,  while  dome  itic  in- 
dustry is  not. 

The  industry  points  out  that  on  all 
imported  wools  they  use,  of  fineniess  be- 
tween 40's  and  46's,  they  are  required 
to  pay  a  duty  of  from  17  to  27  ce  its  per 
clean  poimd.   They  also  state  that — 

All  fabrics  of  wool,  with  the  exce  »tlon  of 
carpets,  are  protected  from  this  typ<  of  dls- 
crlmtuatlon  by  the  levying  of  a  comp<  nsatory 
duty.     (SchedvUe  11  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

My  question  is.  why — why  is  t  le  car- 
pet industry  not  in  here  askir  g  that 
Congress  protect  them,  and  th;ir  in- 
dustry, by  amending  the  Tariff  Act  re- 
quiring the  payment  of  a  compensatory 
duty  on  all  that  portion  of  imp>ort^  car- 
pet yardage  manufactured  from  wools 
finer  than  40's?  j 

I  submit  to  you  that  is  the  American 
way.  Why  do  they  not  ask  theioreign 
importers  to  pay  the  subsidy  neaded  by 
their  industry  instead  of  asking  the 
American  farmer  to  compensate  them 
with  a  subsidy  from  his  product  ip  order 
that  they  can  meet  foreign  competition? 
Why  do  they  propose  to  make  tha^Amer- 
ican  sheepman  subservient  to  his  foreign 
competitor — rather  than  facing' up  to 
their  own  problem  of  meeting  their 
foreign  competition?  | 

AFFLICATIOMf     FOR    TABITT     INCBZA^ 

On  January  22.  1958.  the  Cartet  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  filed  application  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  jf or  in- 
vestigation and  increase  of  thi  tariff 
rates  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 

On  January  30,  1958,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission issued  an  order  setting  oiit  that 
such  an  application  had  beei^  filed, 
alleging  that  as  a  result  of  tariiff  con- 
cessions granted  under  the  act.  carpet 
material  is  being  imported  inlto  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  oom- 
petitive  products.  The  Commission  set 
Jime  Id.  1958.  at  10:00  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  a  date  for  hearing  up«n  such 
application. 

m  tAhfst  words,  pending  the  tiifie  that 
a  hearing  is  to  be  held  upon  the  increase 
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of  the  tariff  rate  by  the  Unitedi 
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Tariff  Commission,  the  Congr^  is  asked 
to  remove  by  legislation  most  ^f  the  need 
for  such  tariff  increase. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  that  a  tariff  increase  dxMild  and 
must  be  granted  to  this  industry.  To  do 
otherwise  is  to  destroy  part  of  the  basis 
of  the  American  standard  of  living,  and 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  file 
notice  today  that  he  wishes  tio  be  heard 
on  ttiis  matter.  | 

But  this  is  no  time — here  |on  the  4th 
of  February — 4  numtlis  ah^ad  ol  the 
hearing  date  before  the  Comttiission,  for 
Congress  to  assume  that  the  Commission 
will  not  take  appropriate  and  necessary 
action.  This  is  no  time  to  pfiss  legisla- 
tion crippling  another  domestic  industry 
for  3  years,  when  none  of  ui  will  know 
for  4  months  yet  whether!  the  relief 
sought  in  this  bill  is  necess4ry  or  even 
helpful  to  the  carpet  industry. 

This  is  no  time  to  act  on  a  bill  having 
such  far-reaching  effect  on  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Nation,  when  the  whole 
difficulty  may  well  be  handled — as  it' 
should  be  handled — by  a  prot^tive  tariff, 
protecting  the  domestic  carpet  industry. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chaini^an,  but  aa 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  granting  a  pro- 
tective tariff  rate  to  the  carpet  industry, 
it  may  likewise  do,  as  shouM  be  done, 
and  provide  a  compensatory  duty  on  im- 
ports of  carpet  yardage  containing  wools 
finer  than  40's  which  is  equil  to  the  17 
to  27  cents  duty  on  raw  wools  imported 
into  this  coimtry.  I 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  "fariff  Com- 
mission is  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  It 
was  established  by  the  Congress  in  order 
that  Congress  would  not  need  to  spoxl 
its  time  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
intricate  tariff  legislation  slich  as  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

XT.  a.  B.  a.  IMPORTS 

Under  ttie  law  as  it  exists  tMay,  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  not 
affected  by  the  GATT  agrei^ents.  In 
other  words,  non-Communiiit  countries 
can  Import  clean  wool  into  (the  United 
States  by  F>aying  a  duty  of  17  cents  on 
40's  to  44's  and  25 Vj  cents  on  44's  to 
46's,  whereas  Iron  Curtairt  countries 
must  still  operate  under  the  otiginal  1930 
act  and  pay  29  and  34  cents  dn  the  same 
grades.  1 

This  bin  (H.  R.  2151)  i^oposes  to 
amend  section  A  of  paragriph  1101  of 
the  original  1930  Act.  which  would 
mean  that  Iron  Curtain  couiitries  would 
be  permitted  to  import  woolt  as  fine  as 
46*8  with  a  10  percent  toleraiice  for  48'8, 
duty  free,  when  used  in  thd  carpet  in- 
dustry. [ 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  is  an  importer!  of  coarse 
wools,  whereas  they  export  |wools  finer 
than  40's.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  it 
would  open  the  door  for  the  importation 
of  Communist  wools  duty  fr^.  in  direct 
competiticm  to  the  domestid  wool  pro- 
ducer. ! 

Tour  answer  to  that  is  thkt  the  Iron 
Curtain  coimtries  can  import  Into  this 
country  tmly  after  obtaining  a  license  to 
import,  which  is  Issued  by  ttie  Foreign 
Assets  Authority,  an  arm  ol  the  State 
Department.  ] 

My  reply  to  that  argument  Is  that  the 
Foreign  Assets  Authority  Is  composed  Gl 


men  who  are  pretty  human,  and  if  the 
carpet  boys  put  as  much  heat  on  them 
for  the  issuance  of  a  license  as  they 
have  put  on  Congress  for  this  revision  of 
the  tariff  law,  they  are  pretty  liable  to 
get  a  license  permitting  imports  of  these 
finer  wools  from  Commimist  countries 
and  from  Communist  dominated  coun- 
tries.    . 

Since  this  bill  has  a  closed  rule  and  no 
amendments  are  permitted,  it  is  my  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  tariff 
laws  have  to  be  amended,  this  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee  making 
the  amendment  applicable'  to  GATT 
treaties  and  not  to  the  basic  tariff  law 
which  would  open  the  gates  to  Com- 
munist imports. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  carpet  industry 
has  a  case  now  before  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  minute. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  So  their  remedy  should 
be  first  exhausted  there  before  coming 
in  here  if  they  come  here. 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  hearings  on 
this  case  started  by  the  carpet  Industry 
have  been  set  for  the  10th  of  June  of 
this  year,  and  I  say  that  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  should  today  file  notice 
that  they  wish  to  appear  and  speak  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  the  statement  he  is  making.  It 
seems  to  me  this  very  bill  and  the  nature 
of  it  implies  that  there  must  be  some 
adverse  effect  on  the  wool  industry, 
when  they  state  specifically  that  they 
are  limiting  it  to  the  carpet  industry. 
If  they  did  not  feel  there  was  some  ad- 
verse effect,  they  would  make  it  appli- 
cable to  everybody  and  have  wool  come 
in  free. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Yes;  and  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  we  are  4 
monttxs  ahead  today  in  considering  this 
bilL  We  should  wait  because,  after  all, 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  should  wait  until  after 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  acted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  think,  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  last  12  decisions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  that  the  wool  growers 
of  this  country  are  wasting  their  time 
going  down  there? 

Mr.  BERRY.  The  gentleman  means 
the  carpetmakers;  I  would  f>ay  this.  If 
the  carpet  boys  are  as  diligent  in  their 
fight  in  the  Tariff  Commission  as  they 
have  been  in  their  fight  in  Congress  I 
would  say  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
give  them  their  relief. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Yes,  but  after  they  do 
that,  then  whatever  Secretary  Weeks  or 
Secretary  Dulles  advises  the  President  to 
do.  that  is  what  they  will  get. 
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Mr.  BERBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
one  more  point  that  I  want  to  make,  and 
that  is  this.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  bill  we 
have  b^ore  us  today  is  doing  the  thing 
that  the  carpet  people  want.  We  are 
amending  the  original  act  of  1930.  We 
are  amending  paragraph  (a)  of  section 
1101.  Under  that  provision  all  countries 
are  required  to  pay  an  import  duty. 
Then  under  OATT  we  cut  this  down  to 
countries  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  if  we  amend  the  original  act  here, 
we  will  be  permitting  the  import  of  wool 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries  absolutely 
free. 

Mr.  HARRISON  Of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith}. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  emphasize  two 
points  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
this  bill  that  have  not  been  properly 
understood  by  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  view  of  some  of  the  reaction 
that  has  been  demonstrated  and  the  talks 
that  have  been  mcule.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  carpet  industry 
apply  for  relief  under  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Assuming  that  action  were  taken,  there 
are  two  things  that  would  be  wrong  with 
that  action  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  public  in  general  and  the  car- 
pet industry  in  particular. 

First  of  all,  the  remedy  would  be  no 
solution  to  the  problem  of  supply  for 
that  particular  type  of  lower  grade  wool. 
The  supply  is  in  shortage  all  over  the 
world  and  no  matter  what  the  remedy 
was  in  regard  to  the  extra  cost  or  in 
regard  to  competition,  they  would  still 
have  to  pay  an  extra  amount  for  some- 
thing that  is  not  produced  here.  They 
would  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  something 
which  is  not  in  competition  with  any 
American  product. 

More  important  than  that  I  think  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  industry 
and  the  American  public  in  general  is 
that  the  remedy  we  would  offer  to  them 
or  the  remedy  we  would  turn  to  is  to  get 
something  that  will  put  prices  up.  that 
will  make  the  cost  of  the  product  higher 
to  the  American  public,  that  will  make 
it  more  costly  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  remedy  that  is  sought  here  in  this 
bill  is  to  find  a  way  to  get  these  raw 
materials  as  cheaply  as  possible  so  that 
they  will  be  made  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

I  think  that  if  we  turn  aside  and 
seek  any  other  solution  to  that  we  will 
be  directly  imposing  an  additional  cost 
upon  the  consumer,  who  we  hope  will 
have  such  a  standard  of  living  that  he 
can  use  these  carpets  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  his  home  or  various  other 
places  where  they  are  used  throughout 
the  covmtry. 

This  biU  is  not  designed  in  any  way  to 
affect  adversely  any  other  type  of  in- 
dustry in  tbe  country.  It  will  perhaps 
cut  down  a  little  bit  Uie  advantage  that 
the  papermakers'  felt  industry  presently 
enjoys  in  seeking  these  items  that  are 
in  short  supply,  but  It  certainly  will  be 
no  additional  disadvantage  to  that  in- 
dustry.   The  papermakers*  felt  industry 

is  not  going  to  go  out  of  business  as  a 
resiilt  of  whatever  happens  here.    That 


particular  product  is  essential  to  tbe 
manufacturing  of  paper  in  this  country. 
All  of  us  know  what  the  demand  for 
pmier  Is  and  know  how  it  has  expanded 
in  the  recent  past.  The  industry  has 
expanded,  too,  along  with  the  increased 
demand  for  and  production  of  paper. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  have  any 
fear  here  about  involving  any  other  in- 
dustry. Of  course  the  wool  industry,  or 
rather  the  various  lobbyists  for  the  wool- 
growers,  are  unhappy  about  this  pro- 
posal, but  these  woolgrowers  are  un- 
happy even  about  their  present  support 
program  of  over  100  percent  of  parity, 
because  they  have  introduced  bills  to 
extend  it  and  perfect  it  and  enlarge  it. 
They  are  not  happy  about  the  present 
system.  I  think  they  have  a  higher 
support  than  any  other  typ>e  of  agrlcul- 
txiral  commodity  we  know  anything 
about.       

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  tlie 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MississippL  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  nSHER.  I  checked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  support 
price  of  wool  is  lower  than  95  percent  of 
parity.     

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  am  edad 
to  have  that  correction.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  the  support  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  major  commodity  that  is 
given  support  today.  I  think  that  if  we 
move  toward  further  restriction  on  the 
availability  of  wool  in  this  country  we  are 
moving  toward  higher  cost  for  the  con- 
sumer, we  are  moving  toward  new  loss  ot 
markets  for  wool,  just  as  we  wiU  be  los- 
ing markets  for  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  synthetic  fibers,  which  can  be  ihx)- 
duced  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  B 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collikh]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
benefits  of  the  legislation  before  us  today 
with  regard  to  what  it  win  contribute  to 
American  labor  and  to  our  economy  in 
general  have  already  been  very  ade- 
quately described,  so  I  shall  be  brief  in 
pointing  out  just  one  other  benefit  of  this 
legislation  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  too  much  this  afternoon. 

For  mere  tiian  a  century  and  a  half 
the  American  carpet  industry  has  pro- 
duced woolen  soft  surface  coverings  for 
domestic  use.  The  industry  is  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  certain  spe- 
cific coarse  types  of  wool  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States.  These 
wools  must  be  imported  from  coimtries 
which  use  sheep  flocks  which  are  of  the 
undeveloped  and  of  the  coarse  grade 
types  that  produce  tlie  coarse  wool  nec- 
essary to  the  manufacturer  of  carpet- 
ing. Since  1890,  wools  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  in  this  country  have  been 
admitted  without  payment  of  import 
duty  up  to  grade  40.  Until  rather  re- 
cently, thov  has  been  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  this  type  of  wool.  However,  to- 
day the  ayallable  lupply  of  these  grades 
of  wool  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
complete  lack  of  trade  with  socta  Iron 
Curtain  countries  as  China  and  Tibet. 
DlminMiing  supplies  of  thfese  grades  of 
wool  together  with  the  tncreaaed  de- 
mands fay  the  world  earpet  tndustiT  has 
created  what  we  all  know  to  be  a  wery 
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serious  sh(Hi;a«e  In  the  United  States  and 
one  which  undoubtedly  will  get  more 
serious  as  time  goes  on.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2151 
is  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  which 
the  carpet  industry  faces  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  highly  essential  if  this  Industry 
in  our  own  country  is  to  even  compete 
with  foreign  markets  for  the  increased 
numbers  of  grades  of  wool  without  affect- 
ing domestic  production  of  wool  or  any 
domestic  industry  that  this  legislation  be 
passed.  With  regsurd  to  the  objection  of 
discrimination  that  has  been  brought 
up  here,  let  me  point  out,  if  I  may,  that 
practically  every  type  of  legislation  that 
comes  to  this  floor  can  be  construed  as 
discriminatory,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  looking  at  this 
legislation.  How  many  times  do  we 
come  here  with  legislation  designed  to 
help  in  solving  an  immediate  problem 
for  one  section  of  the  coimtry  or  for  one 
segment  of  our  p>eopIe.  That  is  what 
the  Congress  is  here  for,  and  certainly 
we  are  faced  today  with  a  problem  of 
helping  one  segment  of  our  industry 
which  definitely  needs  help.  Certainly, 
that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  discrimi- 
natory legislation.  I  hope  Members  of 
the  House  will  support  this  bill  because 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
carpeting  of  all  kinds  has  increased  with 
the  higher  standard  of  living  and  with 
the  increased  population  in  the  coun- 
try. There  are  now  more  than  15,000 
retail  establishments  with  a  vast  popu- 
lace of  employees  in  this  country,  and 
I  might  add  in  my  own  district  as  well, 
from  the  east  coast  to  California.  They 
are  vitally  concerned  with  this  problem. 
They  are  concerned  because  of  their  job 
to  best  serve  the  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can homemaker.  There  can  be  no  de- 
nial of  the  fact  that  we  need  additional 
wool  that  will  be  made  available  through 
this  legislation  to  enable  the  retailer  to 
supply  normal  demands  which  now  exist. 
Let  me  say  in  closing,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  my  basic  philosophy  is  one 
that  is  for  a  sound  protective  tariff,  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  the  wool 
supply  market  today  make  the  passage 
of  this  bill  desirable  and  essential  not 
only  to  the  Industry  itself  but  to  provide 
carpeting  at  prices  that  the  American 
people  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I 
disagree  with  many  of  my  good  friends 
who  are  supporting  this  bill.  I  know  that 
they  and  I  believe  in  the  same  princi- 
ples of  protecting  American  business, 
labor,  ind\istry.  and  agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  be  helpful  to  them  so  far 
as  this  carpet  Indus^  is  concerned.  I. 
too,  do  not  like  to  see  American  business 
shutting  down  with  the  loss  of  Jobs  to 
American  labor  any  place  in  this  coim- 
try. But  I  cannot  imderstand  how  by 
penalizing  some  other  industry  and  shut- 
ting it  down  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
help  this  situation.  I  think  that  those 
who  really  believe  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can industry,  business,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture will  have  their  opportunity  to 
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stand  up  and  be  counted  when  w^  vote 
upon  reciprocal- trade  legislation.  I  will 
be  among  those  present  and  among^^  those 
counted.  I  cannot  support  this  bill  for 
some  very  simple  reasons.  Cariieting 
wools  have  been  admitted  duty  f  r#e  be- 
cause they  are  unimproved  woo|s  not 
competing  with  the  wools  grown  i^  this 
coxmtry  and  wool  used  for  clothing  and 
other  purposes.  The  carpet  manufac- 
turers, however,  now  want  a  special  priv- 
ilege in  this  legislation  p>ermitting  them 
to  bring  in  duty  free  finer  wool  which 
we  do  raise  in  this  coimtry  and  which 
would  compete  with  the  manufacturers 
of  blankets,  sport  coats,  overcoats,  and 
other  items  of  manufacture.  Thisi  could 
result  in  a  complete  breakdown  <if  our 
entire  tariff  structure,  because  yoi)  can- 
not prefer  one  over  the  other  for  long, 
and  be  fair.  There  are  increasing, num- 
bers of  our  producers  in  this  country 
that  are  raising  this  type  of  wool.;  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  a 
study  to  determine  how  much,  uid  has 
not  had  time  to  complete  it.  Reg^dless 
of  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  raise 
the  type  of  wool  that  can  be  brought  in 
duty  free,  to  grades  46,  with  a  10-percent 
tolerance  for  48.  That  wool  is  raided  in 
this  country.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the 
carpet-wool  manufacturers.  They:  claim 
that  their  need  for  relief  is  based  l>n  the 
fact  that  iinp>orts  of  cheaply  produced 
carpets  have  hurt  their  industry,  but  I 
submit  to  you,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief, 
and  I  beUeve  the  belief  of  those  i  of  us 
opposing  this  bill,  that  the  solution  to 
their  problem  lies  in  adequate  tariff  pro- 
tection against  those  imports.       T 

As  I  have  indicated  previously.]  I  will 
continue  in  my  effort  to  protect  Ameri- 
can business,  industry,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture from  cheap  foreign  labor  rwhich 
is  their  primary  problem. 

Statements  w6re  made  on  th^  floor 
today  about  the  textile  industry  ih  New 
England.  It  was  having  its  di£Bfulties 
too.  But  of  course  in  that  case  no 
amount  of  tariff  relief  is  going  t)  help 
them.  We  must  have  an  increise  in 
tariffs.  I  submit  that  is  the  solution  in 
this  instance.  I  hope  the  Housd  votes 
this  bill  down.  I  hope  the  reclDrocal- 
trade  legislation  can  correct  the  situ- 
ation. I  will  fully  support  my  frieoads  in 
those  industries  who  have  to  cdmpete 
with  cheap  foreign  imports,  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  otherwiseT 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  D<j  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentlnnan  tal^  the 
position  that  this  is  discriminatorf  legis- 
lation? I 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  think 
it  discriminates  against  all  other  Indus- 
tries that  use  this  type  of  wooL  There 
are  several  of  them. 

In  1956  we  had  In  the  Comjnodity 
Credit  wool  stockpile  11 1/2  million^unds 
of  46's  and  48's,  the  type  of  wool  ixivolved 
here.  I  think  we  raise  some  ei|:hteen 
million  pounds  of  it  per  year.    It  wttll  dis- 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentl^ian  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairmail.  I  oppose 
H.  R.  2151  and  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  for  thd  following 
reasons:  ' 

First.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  but  USDA  of- 
ficials were  never  Invited  to  testify  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Comknittee  to 
elaborate  the  reasons  for  their  oppo- 
sition. The  bill  is  also  vigorously  op- 
posed by  State  and  national  w^tolgrowers 
organizations. 

Second.  H.  R.  2151  would  directly  con- 
tradict Government  policy  as  expressed 
in  statute  by  the  Wool  Act  of  ld54.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  seridus  drop  in 
wool  production  was  imperiliiig  our  na- 
tional defense,  since  wool  iannot  be 
matched  for  warmth  to  cloth^  our  serv- 
icemen in  the  event  of  war.  The  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  urged  an  in- 
crease in  import  duties  on  wool.  The 
President  and  Congress  instead  of  rais- 
ing tariffs  agreed  to  maintaiii  them  at 
existing  levels  and  based  on  these  tariff 
levels  to  institute  incentive  cooipensatory 
payments  to  encourage  an  exfMEtnsion  of 
the  flocks  of  sheep. 

American  wool  production  is  still  40 
percent  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n.  We  are  stilli  far  from 
the  Congress  approved  aim  of  domestic 
production  at  a  minimum  of  300  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool  a  year]  Current 
production  is  approximately  425  million 
pounds. 

Tet  H.  R.  2151  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
Congressional  poUcy  of  encouraging  ex- 
pansion in  the  domestic  wool  industry  by 
allowing  competitive  foreign  wools  to 
enter  the  country  duty-free. 

Third.  Although  H.  R  2151  does  not 
authorize  Federal  appropriations,  it  will 
be  costly  to  the  taxpayers.  First,  it  will 
reduce  tariff  revenue  from  the  wool  duty. 
Second,  by  driving  down  th0  price  of 
domestic  coarse  wool,  it  will  iqcrease  the 
amount  of  the  incentive  pasnnents  paid 
by  the  Government.  For  evert  cent  wool 
goes  down  in  price,  Govemmoit  pays  $2 
million  to  $3  milUon. 

Foiui^h.  Allowing  wool  of  gijades  40  to 
46  to  enter  the  country  dully-free  for 
carpet  manufacturing  would 'be  a  dis- 
criminatory wedge  into  tariff  reductions 
which  coiild  do  considerable  hfirm  to  our 
domestic  industry.  This  would  be  the 
flrst  tariff  to  break  in  impronred  wools, 
and  would  likely  be  followed  ob  moves  to 
eliminate  the  tariff  for  even  flper  grades 
of  wool.  j 

Furthermore,  H.  R.  2151  woild  remove 
the  tariff  from  coarse  wools  u|ed  in  car- 
pet manufacturing,  but  would!  not  affect 
the  same  grades  of  wool  used  for  other 
piu-poses.  If  this  legislatiiMi  passes, 
other  users  will  undoubtedly  demand 
equal  treatment.    For  example,  on  July 


criminate  against  the  wool  industry  and    30  of  last  year  Clarence  Bisiop  of  the 


all  other  industries  that  use  those  grades 
of  wool. 

Mr.  TEAGXJE  of  California.  Th  at  was 
my  opinion,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
I  understood  you  correctly, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  o^y  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RkcoriA 


Pendleton  Woolen  Mills,  who  opposes 
this  legislation,  was  speakinf  with  Ed 
Marsh,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers.  Mr.  Bishop  expressed  the  posi- 
tion that  if  this  tariff  concession  were 
made  to  the  carpet  manufacturers  the 
woolen  mills  would  want  e<}ual  treat- 
ment.   He  pointed  out  that  Pendleton 
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uses  cradec  36  to  46  wool  for  fume  hatgs 
to  filter  fumes  at  smelters  and  uses  grade 
46's  for  some  Uanketa.  Tteae  coarse 
wools  are  also  used  in  some  overcoats 
and  sport  ooats.  At  present  H.  R.  2151 
Is  special  legislation  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  sin^  indastry,  but  it  could 
open  the  floodgates  of  tarUI  conceesiona 
to  foreign  producers  which  would  ulU- 
matdy  ruin  the  domestic  industry. 

Fifth.  There  is  no  shortage  of  wool 
already  in  the  duty-free  category  for 
carpet  manufacturers.  For  example, 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  duty- 
free wools  during  the  first  11  months  of 
1957  were  114  million  pounds  of  dean 
wooL  During  the  same  period  in  1956. 
imports  were  135  million  pounds.  The 
decrease  in  imports  does  not  represent  a 
smaller  foreign  supply,  but  a  reduced  do- 
mestic demand.  This  is  d«nonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Argentina's  carryover  as 
of  October  1,  1A57.  was  50  million  pounds 
compared  with  only  30  millioi  pounds 
on  October  1  of  the  previous  year. 
Furthermm^,  the  supply  and  demand  re- 
l&Uooship  represents  itself  in  price  and 
carpet  wool  prices  declined  during  1957. 
For  example.  Argentina  carfiet  wools 
coming  into  Boston  dropped  18  percent 
in  price  between  May  1957  and  January 
24,  1958.  This  further  demonstrates  the 
adequacy  of  the  supply  of  foreign  coarse 
wool  in  the  duty-free  category.  Fur- 
thermore, an  increase  in  coarse  wool 
production  is  expected  in  Argentina  as 
a  result  of  the  new  Grovemment  policies 
favoring  the  sheep  Industry,  This  is  im- 
portant because  Argentina  has  for  two 
decades  been  the  largest  supplier  of  car- 
pet wools  to  the  United  States.  New 
Zealand  is  the  second  leading  suppUer  of 
carpet  wool,  and  production  Is  increas- 
ing rapidly  as  a  result  of  improved 
pasture. 

Sixth.  Domestic  production  of  grades 
40  to  46  wool  is  increasing.  Officials  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
last  September  asked  the  Carpet  Insti- 
tute people  if  they  eould  give  any  res- 
sons  why  American  improved  coarse 
wool  would  not  be  as  satisfactory  for 
carpet  manufacturing  as  foreign  Im- 
proved wools.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
answer.  However,  ttie  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  solicited  the  cooperati<M) 
of  ttie  carpet  manufacturers  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  characteristics  of  foreign 
and  domestic  wools  of  the  grades  with 
which  this  legislation  deals.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  from  carpet  maniifac- 
turers  that  domestic  wools  are  inferior 
for  this  purpose.  Congress  should  not 
legislate  against  the  d(»nestic  industry. 

In  the  meantime  domestic  production 
of  improved  coarse  wool  is  increasing. 
Little  data  has  been  gathered  as  yet. 
However,  we  know  that  the  production  of 
the  wools  to  which  this  bin  pertains  in- 
voh^d  IVz  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion in  1946,  and  that  since  then  de- 
pressed conditions  in  the  sheep  industry 
have  caused  growers  to  crossbreed  for 
more  meat  production.  This  has  lowered 
the  grade  of  wool  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, flgmes  have  been  compiled  by  the 
wool  marketing  associations  of  Iowa. 
AOimesota,  and  South  Dakota.  IThese 
figures  show  great  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wools  referred  to  in  this  bill. 


In  1946.  productloti  of  these  wools 
amounted  to  only  thirty-five  one-thou- 
sandths at  1  percent  of  their  farm  fleece 
wools,  or  a  volume  of  6,150.000  pounds. 
In  1056  the  percent  had  grown  to  1M 
or  a  volume  ot  9.960.000  pounds. 

The  D^artznenfc  of  Agriculture  has 
been  requested  to  make  a  study  of  the 
amount  of  wool  referred  to  in  this  bill 
which  are  produced  domestically.  In 
the  lack  of  complete  data  and  the  indica- 
tions that  domestic  production  is  on  the 
upswing,  I  urge  that  this  q^ecial  privi- 
lege legislatioQ  for  the  carpet  industry  be 
rejected. 

Seventh.  The  carpet  industry  has  filed 
for  escape  clause  action  for  increased 
tariff  protection. 

The  woolgrowers  have  maintained 
from  the  start  that  the  carpet  industry 
stiould  seek  tariff  protection  against  for- 
eign carpets  rather  than  attempt  to 
weaken  further  the  wool  tariff  structure. 

Just  recently  the  carpet  industry  peti- 
tioned the  United  States  Tariff  Ck>mmis- 
sion  for  protective  tariff  relief  under  the 
escape  clause  proceedings  of  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  as 
amended  in  1951.  and  section  332  of  the 
TarilT  Act  of  1930. 

Within  the  past  week,  on  January  30, 
the  Tariff  Commission  ordered  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  whether  imports  of 
carpets  are  hurting  the  domestic  indus- 
try. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  await  the  outcome  of  this  effort  to 
obtahi  protective  tariff  relief  for  the  car- 
pet industry  before  seriously  considering 
H.  R.  2151  which  would  harm  an  impor- 
tant domestic  industry  in  order  to  help 
the  carpet  manufacturers. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  be  so  vain  as  to  think  I  could  change 
your  minds  in  2  minutes.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  bill  gives  a  marked  advantage 
to  one  segment  of  our  industry  over  an- 
other. In  effect,  it  makes  end  runs  on 
the  Tartn  Act.  It  takes  part  and  parcel. 
body  and  soul,  jmisdiction  from  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  case  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
know  I  am  going  to  be  there  for  the  car- 
pet industry,  but  if  a  boat  sailed  into 
Charleston  or  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
and  they  say  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  this  wool?"  I  am  going  to  make 
carpets.  They  get  in  free.  But  If  one 
says  "I  win  make  felt,"  he  pays.  What  do 
you  caH  that?  Somebody  says  you  have 
got  a  compoisatory  thing.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  But  I  kiK)w  one 
group  is  going  to  have  to  pay,  and  the 
other  group  is  going  to  get  in  free. 

SXRIBIT    1 

IK&T  30. 1967. 

Sons  Reasons  Wht  the  Cabpbt  Imowixt 
Bnx  Shouu)  Not  Bz  Ehactxb 

A  bill  now  pending  b«<ot«  OongreM.  H.  B. 
2161.  would  permit  the  carpet  industry  to 
Import  certain  grades  of  wool  free  of  duty 
for  use  to  carpets.  The  bill  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Carpet  Inatttate.  Inc. 

The  Papermakers*  Felt  Industry.*  which 
mbBtantial  qosBtittas  of  voal  of  the 


*The  Papenaaken'  Felt  Industry  to  eom- 
posed  of  11  companiea  with  planta  in  0 
States;  It  employs  approximately  5,000  per- 
sons. The  Industry,  which  has  been  declared 
essential    for    national    defense,     produces 


gxadas  covered  by  H.  &.  aiSl.  feels  hound  ta 
oppose  the  blU  because  It  would: 

1.  Discriminate  agaOnst  other  American  In- 
dustnes  far  the  benefit  of  the  carpet  In- 
dustry; 

2.  Give  the  carpet  industry  an  unwarranted 
special  advantage  over  other  American  In- 
dustries in  bidding  for  scarce  wool  supplies; 

3.  Shift  part  of  the  carpet  Industry^  raw 
matfrtal  costs  to  other  American  wool  users; 

4.  Perpetuate  and  extend  an  »TiT*J"g  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  large  industry  ngnin^t 
snviller  industries. 

The  enactment  of  the  carpet  Industry  bm 
is: 

1.  OpiX)sed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 

2.  Criticised  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  working  to  the  "disadvantage"  of 
American  manufactures  other  than  the  car- 
pet Industry; 

3.  Denounced  by  the  Tariff  CocnmlsBlon 
as  a  "conspicuous"  discrimination  against 
industries  other  than  carpet  manufacturers; 

4.  Resisted  by  the  National  Woolgrowers 
Association  which  aocotmts  for  74  percent 
Of  the  wool  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Ratmono  J.  Lee, 
Ch^rman,   Tmtiff  Committee,   Psper- 
mM)cert'    Fett   itssoetettoa.    Core    of 
Vodcport  Felt  Co^  Newfane,  N.  T. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  type  of  legis- 
lation. I  have  enough  trouble  to  get 
equality  when  I  understand  the  law.  We 
do  not  want  anything  dse.  If  you  did 
not  believe  that,  why  did  you  not  come 
here  with  an  ojien  rule?  You  have  bound 
and  gagged  one  industry  in  favor  of  an- 
other. 

This  legislation  is  premature;  the  ear- 
pet  industry  now  has  administrative 
remedy  and  has  a  case  pending  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  on  June  10.  1958. 

Let  us  await  this  decision.  If  this  law 
passes,  the  Reci|»rocal  Trade  Act  should 
be  repealed. 

Under  the  escape  clause  of  that  act, 
this  industry  has  its  remedy. 

Exhibit  9 
UNma)  States  Tauft  ComossiON,  Washhtg- 
TOif— PiTBLJC  Notice,  Iw»asTH.ATiON  Ihsti- 
riTTEB  Atm  HsAKnte  Srr,  Wiltom  and  Vslvet 
Cahfets  and  Rugs 


nfnsTiOATioif  wo 
acwctm: 


9J  unuu  sBcnow  t,  tcadx 
ACT    or    i*«i.    tm 


Investigation  Instltiited:  Upon  applleatlon 
of  the  Carpet  Instttute.  Inc..  ot  New  York. 
N.  Y..  reoelTed  January  22.  IMS.  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commlrsrtnn,  on  the  asth  day 
of  January  1958.  under  the  authcMity  of  see- 
tlon  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended,  and  section  332  of  tbe 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  Instituted  an  Investigation 
to  determine  whether  Wilton  and  velret  car- 
pets mgs,  and  mate,  and  carpets,  mgs  and 
mats  ot  Uke  dtaracter  or  description,  classi- 
fiable under  paragraph  1117  (a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  are,  as  a  result  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  concessions  granted  thereon 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Tirade,  being  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
In  such  increased  qttantities,  either  actual 
or  relative,  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serlotn 
injury  to  the  domeetk:  Industry  prodoctnff 
like  or  directly  cusnpetltlve  products. 

PnbUe  bearing  ordered:  A  ptrtiUc  besrinf 
In  thta  invcsttc^tkn  will  be  hrtd  begin  ntog 
at  10  a.  m,  •.  d.  a.  t„  on  June  10.  iSM.  in 


f elte  for   p^yermaklng   aaa- 
chlnery  and  for  other  Induatrial  usee.    The 

Industry  uses  large  quantities  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  wool;  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Its  foreign  wool  is  in  grades  covered 
by  H.  B.  2151. 
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the  hearing  room.  Tariff  Ck}minl38ion  Build- 
ing, raghth  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  Interested  parties  desiring  to  appear 
and  to  be  heard  at  the  hearing  should  notify 
the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  In  writing, 
at  least  3  days  In  advance  of  the  date  set  for 
the  hearing. 

Inspection  of  application:  The  application 
filed  In  this  case  Is  available  for  public  In- 
spection at  the  office  of  the  secretary.  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  Eighth  and  E 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  at  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  lo- 
cated In  room  437  of  the  customhouse,  where 
It  may  be  read  and  copied  by  persons  Inter- 
ested. 

By  order  of  the  Commission : 

DoNN  N.  Bent, 

Secretary. 

Issued  January  30, 1958. 

You  are  going  to  hang,  draw,  and 
quarter  my  people  before  they  can  pre- 
sent their  case.  I  say  to  you  it  is  not 
right;  it  is  not  right. 

This  is  denounced  by  many.  It  is 
denounced  by  Sinclair  Weeks,  it  is  de- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mendel  Rivers  denounces  it; 
and  I  say  that  luider  this  concept  of 
legislation  you  are  taking  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  Last  year  we 
heard  lots  of  talk  about  the  14th  amend- 
ment. We  obey  the  14th  amendment 
down  South.  That  is  what  you  are  do- 
ing too.  Do  not  do  this  to  our  industry. 
Do  not  take  a  stand  in  this  great  Con- 
gress as  against  one  industry  and  pit  it 
against  another;  it  is  not  right. 

All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  let  me  eat 
out  of  the  same  spoon  you  have.  If 
you  do  that  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Let  us  have  that  kind  of  equal  treat- 
ment, not  special  legislation. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Harrison]  to  close  general  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  friend  from  Soit^li  Caro- 
lina almost  brought  tears  to  my  eyes. 
He  speaks  of  his  plight.  I  feel  sorry 
for  him.  It  is  the  saddest  thing  I  know. 
He  says  he  wants  to  have  the  same  spoon 
as  the  cotton  people  have,  and  he  wants 
to  eat  out  of  that  same  spoon,  and  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  he  will  turn  to  page  61  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  he  will  find  that  the  spokes- 
men for  his  industry  refused  to  accept 
that  sijoon.  He  wants  the  spoon  he 
has  and  another  spoon  too. 

There  are  several  things  I  wtmt  to 
talk  about  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation, but  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would. 
like  to  say  that  of  all  the  phony  argu- 
ments that  are  presented  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  most  phony  is  the  argument  that 
there  is  discrimination  against  the 
papermaker  felt  Industry.  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  the  history  of  this  thing 
and  tell  3rou  what  the  situation  Is.  The 
papermaker  felt  Industry  has  a  special 
tariff  protection  of  371^  cents  a  pound 
as  special  cc»npensatory  duty  for  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  buy  raw  wool 
that  Is  subject  to  a  duty.  They  get 
that  much  protection  on  every  pound 


% 


of  papermaker  felt  that  is  import  sd  into 
the  United  States.  That  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  carpet  people.  When  their 
spokesman  was  here  I  asked  hiiti  if  he 
would  surrender  that  and  go  unfier  the 
same  terms  as  the  carpet  industfy.  He 
said  he  would  not.  Now  he  wsuits  that 
protection  and  then  he  wants  also  to 
have  the  advantage  over  the  carpet  peo- 
ple In  the  purchase  of  wool  in  thje  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

Mr.  RIVERS.    Mr.  Chairman,  illl  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  HARRISON  Of  Virginia.  |  I  will 
after  a  bit.  Let  me  go  into  this  a  little. 
The  papermaker-felt  people  sas  that 
this  supply  of  wool  is  short  in  the!  world; 
the  wool  people  say  that  it  is  in  over- 
supply  in  the  world  and  that  t^ere  Is 
plenty  of  it.  The  papermaker-f^lt  peo- 
ple say  that  if  we  pass  this  legislation 
it  will  raise  the  price  of  wool,  and  the 
wool  people  say  that  if  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation it  will  lower  the  price  of  wool. 
One  thing  we  can  be  certain  of  what- 
ever we  do  about  this  foreign  wool  It  is 
going  to  come  into  this  country.  What- 
ever we  do  with  this  legislation,  )irhether 
wool  is  in  large  supply  or  short  supply, 
whether  the  legislation  raises  the  price 
of  wool  or  lowers  it,  wool  is  going  to 
come  into  this  coimtry.  The  pro|>onents 
of  this  legislation  want  wool  to  ^ome  in 
here  as  a  raw  material  where  itican  be 
fabricated  by  our  manufacturers!  and  by 
American  labor  into  carpets  andl  sold  to 
the  American  people.  The  opponents 
want  to  keep  it  out  and  have  \t  come 
in  in  the  form  of  carpets  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Japanese,  Belgian,  and  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  of  carpets.  Fhat  is 
the  issue.  It  does  not  make  anj  differ- 
ence what  we  do,  the  wool  is  coi  oing  in 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  to  be  fairicated 
by  American  labor  and  made  int4 »  ca,Ti>et 
to  the  benefit  of  American  indistry  or 
not. 

Nobody  disputes  the  need  for  ttiis  leg- 
islation. Every  speaker,  the  gei  tleman 
from  Texas,  my  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Byrnes],  the  Depart  nent  of 
Agricultiire,  speaks  for  the  distress  of 
the  carpet  industry  on  accoimt  of  the 
importation  of  these  foreign-made  car- 
pets. There  cannot  be  any  doufc  t  about 
the  fact  that  for  the  last  7  years  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  carpets  has  gone  up 
at  the  rate  of  7  million  pounds  per  year. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  abi)ut  the 
fact  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  this  legislation  in  advocating 
it  sets  forth  the  fact  that  in  thK  indus- 
try there  has  been  a  loss  of  employment 
of  40  percent.  There  cannot  [be  any 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  this  industry 
cannot  get  the  raw  material  it  needs  to 
stay  in  business. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Ch  ilrman, 
Will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mlssissip  pi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Would  t^e  gen- 
tleman answer  me  whether  or  iot  this 
bill  will  give  the  carpet  industry  any 
advantage  up  to  17  cents.  b4low  or 
otherwise,  over  the  felt  Industry  that 
piu^hases  the  same  wool? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  |t  leaves 
them  at  a  disadvantage. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Then  why  would 
you  want  to  pass  a  bill  of  th^  kind? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginili.  Because 
it  enables  the  carpet  industry  to  buy 
wool.  There  Is  no  competition  between 
these  two  industries. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Do  I  Understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  there  Is  no  com- 
I>etltlon  in  the  foreign  marUet  between 
the  two  industries  in  the  purchase  of 
this  wool? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vh^inia.  Yes; 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  felt  people 
say  differently. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  They 
are  wrcmg  about  that  and  I  fhink  that  I 
can  testify  as  well  as  theyf  can.  The 
finding  of  this  committee  ii  that  they 
are  wrong. 

Mr.    ABERNETHY.     Why 
object  to  it  then? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virgini<i. 
know.    The  gentleman  will 
them. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  They  tell  us  It  la 
because  it  puts  them  to  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  Just 
answered  that  to  the  best  od  my  ability. 
If  I  have  not  been  able  ti>  enlighten 
the  gentleman  it  is  either  nls  fault  or 
mine. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  hav(  i  the  indus- 
try's word  against  the  gentleman's. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Viitinia.  The 
gentleman  has  the  committee's  word, 
too.  I 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  havd^part  of  the 
committee's  word,  not  all  of  the  C(Hn- 
mittee.  Some  of  the  committee  dis- 
agrees with  the  gentleman.! 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  have 
answered  the  gentleman  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  If  I  have  not  l^een  able  to 
satisfy  the  gentleman  I  am  {very  sorry. 

Now.  I  will  try  to  answer: the  gentle- 
man further.  Carpet  wool  has  for  60 
or  70  years  been  on  the  free  list.  It  has 
been  on  the  absolute  free  list  since  1913. 
Why  is  it  that  it  was  put  pn  the  free 
list  and  not  subject  to  duty?  Because  it 
is  one  user  of  wool  that  catmot  get  its 
raw  product  in  this  country.  The  do- 
mestic wool  industry  cannot  supply  the 
carpet  industry  with  its  raw  materlaL 
They  cannot  get  it.  There!  is  not  any 
way  they  can  get  It.  Therefore  the  car- 
pet industry  has  been  given  ^lis  favored 
treatment  in  order  to  ketp  it  alive. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  com- 
petitors getting  on  the  free  puist.  There 
is  a  definition  of  what  Is  darpet  wool. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  for  cer- 
tain named  wools  and  unimproved  wools 
up  to  the  grade  of  40 's.  Th^t  was  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  Under  (that  defini- 
tion the  manufacturers  of  darpet  could 
get  all  the  wool  they  need^.  This  is 
the  situation  the  gentleman  jfrcHn  Texas 
was  talking  about  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yofk  and  that 
situation  existed  until  under  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  trie  supply  of 
carpet  wool  from  Communist  China  was 
cut  off;  34  million  pounds  were  cut  off. 
Nobody  can  deny  It.  And.^  when  that 
came  about,  as  it  did  in  the  fast  7  years, 
then  the  squeeze  was  put  on.  Then  they 
could  not  get  the  raw  material  they 
needed,  but  their  competitoits  were  able 
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to  buy  it  duty-free  and  ship  It  In  here, 
as  manufactured  carpets,  without  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcwn  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  34  million  pounds  ad- 
mitted from  Red  China. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That 
was  in  1  year. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  Is  correct.  But. 
the  Department  of  Commerce  informs 
me  that  the  average  import  back  dur- 
ing the  time  we  were  trading  with  China 
ran  8  million  pounds  a  year  from  1954 
through  1949,  so  I  think  we  should  re- 
fer to  the  average  and  not  to  one  im- 
usual  year. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  deny  that  the  shortage  came 
about  when  Tibet  and  China  ceased  to 
be  free  nations  for  export? 

So  far  as  any  injury  to  the  wool  pro- 
ducer is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one In  this  House  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  HillI, 
who  has  announced  his  advocacy  of  this 
measure,  would,  in  any  likelihood,  betray 
their  interest. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  another  thing 
how  the  producers  are  protected.  This 
wool  can  be  used  only  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpet.  It  comes  in  under  bond. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  law  here. 
There  is  not  any  basis  for  a  contention 
of  new  special  privilege.  It  is  not  true. 
The  policy  established  of  putting  carpet 
wool  on  the  free  list  is  some  70  years  old, 
and  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  policy, 

so  that  this  industry  can  get  the  raw 
material  it  needs,  which  can  be  supplied 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Up  until  now  we  have 
had  wool  come  in  40  and  below  in  grade 
free. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That  Is 
right. 

Mr.  MASON.  Now  you  are  asking  to 
extend  it  up  to  46,  possibly  48. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That  is 
to  broaden  the  definition,  not  to  change 
the  principle. 

Mr.  MASON.  When  you  extend  it  to 
46  you  are  competing  with  wool  grown 
in  this  country,  because  they  grow  much 
wool  of  that  grade. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  take 
issue  with  the  gentleman.  The  Tariff 
Commission  report  shows  that  but  1  per- 
cent of  it  goes  in  that  category.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  committee  shows  that 
the  carpet-wool  people  have  never  been 
able  to  get  supplies  in  this  country,  and 
on  the  one  occasion  that  they  bought 
some  too  small,  trifling  amount,  they 
were  unable  to  use  it.  It  was  utterly  xm- 
satisfactory  for  their  purpose. 

Now,  this  wool  cannot  be  xised  for  any- 
thing but  carpet  because  it  comes  in  un- 
der bond  and  it  cannot  be  used  for  any- 
thing else.  It  cannot  be  t^en  out  of 
bond  for  anything  else  except  carpets. 
Now,  the  papermaker  felt  people  com- 
plain because  the  carpet  people  are  given 
duty-free    treatment.      However,    the 


papermaker  felt  people  are  in  a  field 
where  the  American  producer  can  supply 
them,  or  at  least  half  of  the  supplies  of 
the  papermaker-felt  industry  comes 
from  the  domestic  market.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  compensate  them,  they  are  given 
not  only  an  ad  valorem  tariff  of  15  per- 
cent, but  are  given  a  special  compensa- 
tory tariff  of  37 '/2  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
twice  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
need  to  compensate  them  for  any  foreign 
competition.  So  there  could  not  be  any 
question  that  the  contention  of  favorit- 
ism is  without  foundation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  com- 
pensatory duty  has  to  do  with  the  im- 
portation of  papermaker  felt  imported 
into  this  country;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  protection  they  have  against  the  for- 
eign product.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fibers  that  they  have  to  import  into 
this  country  to  make  their  own  felt,  does 
it? 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  But  the 
gentleman's  point  has  been  that  in  com- 
[>eting  for  these  wools  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, if  they  are  in  competition,  which  we 
deny — but  let  us  assume  that  they  are  in 
competition,  and  let  us  assume  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  valid,  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  in  the  world 
market,  their  foreign  competition  h£is  to 
pay  not  only  that  price  but  twice  as  much 
in  the  form  of  duty  before  they  can  sell 
their  papermaker  felt  in  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  "thereon"  and 
Insert  "thereof." 

Page  2.  Strike  out  section  2  and  Insert: 
"Sbc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
act  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
wool  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption,  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  further  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SF>eaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2151  >  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  relative 

to  import  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool. 


pursuant  to  House  Resolution  460,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  DooAeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  250,  nays  129,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  8] 

TSAS — ^250 

Abbltt  cretella                 HaskeU 

Addonlzlo  Cunningham,     Healey 

Albert  Nfcbr.                Herlong 

Alexander  Curtln                Hess 

Allen,  Calif.  Curtis.  Mass.       HIU 

Allen,  ni.  Dague                    Hillings 

Andrews  Davis.  Oa.              Hollfiekl 

Anfuso  Delaney                 Holland 

Arends  Dellay                  Holtzman 

Ashley  Denton                Hosmer 

Asbmore  Derounlan         Huddleston 

Auchlncloss  Diggs                    Hull 

Baker  Dlngell                  Hyde 

Barden  DoIUnger              Jackson 

Barrett  Donohue                Jarman 

Bates  Dom,  N.  T.          Jenkins 

Beckworth  Dom,  8.  C. 

Belcher  Durham 

Bennett,  Pla.  Dwyer 

Bentley  Edmondson 

Boland  Evlns 

Bolton  Fallon 

Bosch  Farbstein 

Boyle  FasceU 

Bray  Pino 

Breeding  Flood 

Brooks.  La.  Flynt 

Broomfield  Pogarty 

Brown,  Ga.  Forand 

Brown,  Mo.  Ford 

Brownson  Foimtain 

Broyhlll  Frazler 
Buckley 
Bush 
Byrd 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Canfleld 
Cannon 
Camahan 
Carrigg 
Celler 

Chamberlain  Qrlffln 

Chlperfleld  Griffiths 

Christopher  Gubeer 

Church  Owlnn 

Clark  Hale 

Collier  Haley 

Cooley  HaUeck 

Corbett  Hardy 


Jennings 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keams 
Keating 
Kelly,  N.  T. 
Keogh 
KUbum 
King 
Kltchln 
Kluczynskl 
Lafore 
Frelingbuysen    Landrum 
Prledel  Lane 

Fulton  Lankford 

Gary  Ijatham 

Gathloga  Lennon 

Gavin  Llbonatl 

Granahan  Long 

Grant  loser 

Gray  McCormadC 

McFaU 
Mcintosh 
McMUlan 
Macdonald 
Machrowlos 
Mack.  m. 
Madden 
Magniiaon 


Coudert  Harrison,  Va.       Martin 

Cramer  Htlrvey  Matthews 
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liK7 

Marow 
Michel 
Miller.  Md. 

MilU 

IClnshaU 

MltcheU 

Morano 

Morris 

Morrloon 

Multer 

Mumma 

Mxirray 

Neal 

Nicholson 

Nlmtz 

N:rrell 

O'Brien,  IlL 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostert&K 

Passman 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pelly 

PerkinB 

Pbilbin 

Pilcher 

PUllon 

Poage 

Poll 

Porter 
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Abemethy 
Adair 
Alger 
Andersen. 

H.  Cart 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
AspinaU 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Bass,     V.  H. 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
BUtch 
Boykin 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Budge 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cedar berg 
CheU 

Cbenowetb 
Coad 
Coffin 
Colmer 
Cunningham, 

Iowa 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Dempsey 
Dennlaon 
Dent 
Dixon 
Dowdy 
Elliott 
Fenton 
Fisher 
George 


Powell 

Preaton 

Price 

Rabaut 

Ray 

Reed 

Reusfl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Robeson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.  T. 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Bodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Booney 

Roosevelt 

Sadlak 

Santangelo 

St.  George 

Scherer 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Seely-Brovn 

Sheehan 

Shelley 

Shuford 

Slemlnski 

Sikes 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith.  Miss. 

NAYS— 129 

Gross 

Harden 

Harrison,  Mebr. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Heselton 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holmes 

Holt 

Horan 

Ikard 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Johnson 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

Knox 

Knutson 

Krueger 

Laird 

LeCompte 

Lipscomb 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McGovem 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

Mack,  Wash. 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Mason 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  Nebr. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Montoya 
Moore 
Morgan 
Moss 


Smith.  Vft. 

Spenoe 

Springer 

Staufler 

Steed 

BulllTUl 

Taber 

TeUer 

Tewee 

Thomaa 

Thompson,  K.  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Dtt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vorys 

Vursell 

Walnwrlght 

Walter 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  MlSB. 

Wilson,  cailf . 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Tates 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Moulder 

Natcher 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

O'Konskl 

Pfoet 

Prouty 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Riley 

Rivers 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Selden 

Slier 

Simpson.  Ql. 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Staggers 

Talle 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Udall 

Uilman 

Van  Zandt 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wier 

Wiggles  worth 

Williams.  N.  T. 

Willis 

Wlnstead 

Wlthrow 

Wolverton 

Young 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 60 


Baring 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Becker 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

BoIUnc 

Bonner 

Bow 

Burdlek 

Byrne.  III. 

Clevencer 

DaTla.Teim. 

Dawaoa.XU. 

DeyeretK 

Dies 

Dooley 

Doyle 


Eberharter 

Engle 

Felghan 

Fcvrester 

Oarmatz 

Glenn 

Gordon 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gregory 

Bagen 

Harris 

Hays,  Aik. 

Bay*,  Ohio 

Hubert 

Jamee 

Judd 


Kee 

Klrwan 

Leslnskl 

McGregor 

Polk 

Radwan 

Rains 

Reece.Tenn. 

BoberU 

Sheppard 

Taylor 

Teacue,  Tex. 

Vinson 

WestUnd 

Whartoa 

WldnaU 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


Tlie  Cleric  announced  the  fo^owlng 
pcdrs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  ICr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Illlnola  with  ICr.  J^es. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  BSr.  Devereux. 

Mr.  Hogen  with  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Wesland. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Widi^^ 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Robert  with  Mr.  McGregor. 

Mrs.  Kee  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Eberharter  with  Mr.  Betce  of 
Tennessee.  I 

Idr.  Engle  with  Mr.  Bow.  f 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Brme  of 
Illinois.  { 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Burdlek.  I 

Messrs.  HARRISON  of  Nebraskl.  VAN 

ZANDT,    MEADER.     and    STAG^GERS 

changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  '"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  rscorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  bs  fol- 

years 
coarse 
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lows:    "A   bill   to   suspend   for 
the    import    duties    on    certain 
wool." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
table. 


on  the 


our  markets  to  cause  the  failure  of  a 
large  number  of  our  local  industries  and 
the  unemplojonent  of  those  people  upon 
whom  these  tndustrlec  depebd. 

Fairly  administered,  the  Trpule  Agree- 
ments Act  can  be  beneficial  t^  our  world 
trade  without  undue  injury  to!  our  Amer- 
ican economy.  This  may  require  quotas. 
This  Is  especially  the  case  ^i  imports 
of  foreign  oil,  both  crude  and  residuaL 
The  latter  continues  to  displace  Amer- 
ican coal,  causing  unemployment  of 
thousands  of  employable  people. 

Most  consumer  imports  are  produced 
by  foreign  labor  whose  pay  it  in  nowise 
commensurate  with  American  standards. 
Such  commodities  need  not  necessarily 
be  excluded  from  our  markets,  but  at 
least  their  import  duties  shduld  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  dilTerential 
between  costs  of  production., 

Section  336  of  the  TarUT  J^ct  of  1930. 
no  longer  effective,  set  out  methods  by 
which  such  adjustments  of  import  duties 
could  be  determined.  Renelval  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreementai  Act.  with- 
out some  provision  for  this  principle,  will 
eventually  result  in  the  closxife  of  many 
of  our  small  industrial  estat)lishment8, 
causing  unnecessary  unemployment  and 
a  dangerously  unbalanced  economy. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEltENTS 
ACT  I 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask\inanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  Hou^  for  1 
minute  and  to   revise   and  extebd  my 


remarks. 


tion  to 
West 


It  is 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obji 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  roi 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whl 
generally  admitted  the  Americatt  econ- 
omy does  now  and  must  in  the  ijoresee- 
able  future  depend  upon  export  trade,  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  unrestricted  im- 
ports can  throw  oiu:  domestic  economy 
out  of  balance.  A  successful  domestic 
economy  cannot  exist  when  emphasis  is 
placed  on  production  of  exportab  e  com- 
modities under  trade  policies  that  permit 
foreign  products  to  usurp  marliets  for 
domestically  produced  consumer  goods. 

Uniform  production  can  exit  only 
during  high  level  employment  of  all 
branches  of  industry  employing  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  forcef^  This 
cannot  happen  when  excess  consumer 
commodities  are  allowed  to  fldod  our 
markets  to  the  extent  that  our  own  in- 
dustries no  longer  find  buyers  for  their 
products. 

Administration  of  the  Reciproc(  1  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  instead  of  meeting  the 
ideals  for  which  it  was  enacted,  has  con- 
sistently disregarded  the  welfare  of  a 
large  number  of  small  industrfetl  pro- 
ducers of  domestic  commodities  it  an  ef- 
fort to  encourage  production  and  ex- 
port of  products  In  great  demiand  by 
foreign  nations.  Much  of  thlA  export 
trade  has  enjoyed  Federal  subsidy.  Only 
a  portion  of  its  cost  has  been  met  by 
credits  resulting  from  the  sale  ofl  foreign 
made  consumer  products  permitted  to 
enter  our  local  markets.  Yet,  Imports 
of  these  goods  have  been  allowed  to  enter 


AIRCRAFT  COLLISIONS 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Spelker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addresi  the  House 
for  1  minute.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Spea^r,  I  know 
that  all  of  us  in  the  House :  have  been 
shocked  by  the  tragedies  resi^ltmg  from 
the  crowding  of  air  space  over*  metropoli- 
tan centers  of  the  United  Staltes,  partic> 
ularly  in  the  Los  Angeles  are4. 

In  recent  days  there  have  been  three 
midair  collisions  over  the  Los  Angeles 
area  resulting  in  a  terrible  toll  of  life 
and  property. 

I  realize  that  Conerress  during  the  last 
session  gave  the  authority  foif  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Airways  Modernization 
Board,  which  now  has  Just  [started  to 
function.         -  | 

But  can  the  Board  act  swiftly  enough 
to  meet  a  situation  that  is  growing  ever 
more  dangerous  with  each  passing  day? 

With  no  intent  to  reflect  on  this  new 
board.  I  plan  to  mtroduce  4  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  ani  emergency 
Joint  Congressional  committee  to  give 
swift  consideration  to  changes  in  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  for  absolute  con- 
trol of  our  shrinking  airspace  by  the  ap« 
propriate  government  agency. 

The  emergency  Joint  Congressional 
committee  would  function  only  until  it 
bad  completed  its  findings  a^id  made  Its 
recommendatlona  for  safeit  air-trafBe 
patterns  for  commercial,  military,  and 
civil  aviation. 

The  time  for  action  in  absolutely  con- 
trolling the  airspace  over  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  now,  lest  we  wit- 
ness more  of  these  appalling  ^  tragedies. 

smce  last  Saturday,  ther^  were  three 
midair  collisions  over  the  los  Angeles 
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metropolitan  area  with  a  loss  of  55  lives 
and  destruction  of  property  in  densely 
populated  sections.  The  wonder  is  that 
more  lives  were  not  lost. 

These  three  terrible  crashes  followed 
by  a  year  the  coUislon  of  a  commercial 
transport  and  a  military  Jet  over  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  with  the  wreclcage 
spewing  over  Pacoima  schoolyard,  kill- 
ing and  maiming  children  at  play.  This 
tragedy  cost  the  lives  of  eight  persons. 

The  emergency  Joint  Congressional 
committee  could  work  closely  with  the 
Airways  Modernization  Board  and  per- 
!  aps  make  specific  recommendatiom:  for 
better  control  of  congested  traffic  pat- 
terns. 

I  tMnk  this  problem  of  airspace,  which 
will  be  further  restricted  when  jet  trans- 
ports are  placed  m  commercial  service, 
demands  the  full  and  immediate  atten- 
tion of  Congress  through  the  creation  of 
an  emergency  jomt  committee  of  our  top 
aviation  expertf  m  the  House  and 
Senate. 


DEMOCRATIC  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FRixiNGHTnrsEN  ]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  so-called  Democratic  advisory 
committee  issued  another  one  of  its 
policy  statements  a  few  days  ago.  In 
its  latest  search  for  headlines,  this  group 
has  been  guilty  of  the  most  irresponsible 
Und  of  political  extremism. 

The  Democrats  have  accused  the 
EUsenhower  administration  of  contribu- 
ting to  the  current  recession  by  a  de- 
liberate, premeditated,  and  stubbornly 
pursued  policy.  They  charge  that  Re- 
publicans have  no  program  for  check- 
ing and  reversing  the  downward  trend 
of  economic  activity.  They  say  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  now  advocates  the 
same  defeatist  doctrine  expressed  by 
President  Hoover  nearly  30  years  ago. 

The  Democrats  have  sought  to  raise 
old  ghosts  regarding  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  By  implication  at  least  they 
suggest  we  again  face  a  major  depres- 
sion, with  Government  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  respond. 

It  needs  no  expert  to  tell  us  that  1958 
is  not  1929.  Economic  conditions  are 
far  different  today  than  they  were  then. 
We  now  have  many  built-in  economic 
safety  valves,  such  as  unemployment  m- 
svirance  and  old-age  pensions,  and  a 
Government  ready  to  step  in  should  that 
be  necessary.  Even  blind  partisans 
must  realize,  though  they  refuse  to  ad- 
mit it.  that  Uie  Elsenhower  admimstra- 
tion  is  pledged  to  talce  strong  action  to 
prevent  mass  imemployment. 

The  Democrats  will  not  help  economic 
conditions  by  this  blatant  attempt  to 
scare  up  votes.  On  the  contrary,  this 
tsrpe  of  demagogic  scare  talk  can  only 
do  harm. 


Only  last  week  we  heard  many  Demo- 
crats talking  about  the  importance  of 
avoiding  excessive  partisanship.  This 
latest  evidence  of  extremism  is  not  like- 
ly to  foster  political  restraint.  Judging 
by  their  latest  effort,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Democratic  advisory  committ'^  badly 
needs  some  sound  advice. 


MR. 


STEVENSON  IS   OUT   OF   STEP 
AGAIN 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  PennsylvarUa.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson  is  quoted 
m  the  Washington  Star  of  February  3 
as  making  light  of  the  American  satel- 
Ute  by  referring  to  it  as  "long,  thm,  and 
not  much  to  it." 

At  a  time  when  Americans  generally 
are  rejoicmg  in  a  scientific  achievement 
of  the  first  magnitude,  it  is  regrettable 
that  Mr.  Stevenson,  under  cover  of  wit. 
chooses  to  disparage  an  accomplishment 
to  which  Americans  thrilled  with  pride. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  out  of  step  again. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OsMEBs),  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK).  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  iUness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  45  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  ia.  the  Congressional 
RccoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
WAS  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hillings  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Celles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  In  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gordon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PowtLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMAcx)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  KxAir  and  to  Include  a  letter  f r<«i 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Mat  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Iirma). 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


Mr.  AsHLET  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  m  two 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  table: 

S.  1408.  An  act  to  provide  allowances  for 
transportation  ol  house  trailers  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  United  States  who  are 
transferred  £rom  one  official  station  to 
another. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  30  mmutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1958,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1567.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces), 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress  in  the 
Department  of  tbe  Navy  of  the  ROTC  flight 
training  program,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Iaw 
879,  84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Armed  Services. 

1568.  A  letter  from  the  CJomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  reconstruction  of 
a  portion  of  Florida  State  Boad  402  te  serr* 
as  a  new  access  road  to  Patrick  Air  Fore* 
Base,  Cocoa.  Fla.,  piirsuant  to  the  Bxidget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.  S.  C.  63). 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  ct 
1950  (31  U.  S.  C.  67):  to  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authcn-lze  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts 
tor  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  field  of 
meteorology  and  to  authorize  Installation  of 
Government  telephones  In  certain  private 
residences";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CTommerce. 

1570.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bocu'd  cover- 
ing fiscal  yefU'  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fwelgn  Commerce. 

1571.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  tabulation  showing  the 
number  of  envelopes,  labels,  wrappers,  cards, 
and  other  articles  bearing  penalty  Indicia 
procxxred  or  accounted  for  through  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  during 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1967.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  785,  SOth  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1673.  A  letter  from  the  CommlMloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Bervioe,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  eoplM  of 
oitlers  sucpending  deportation  as  weU  aa  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  tlis 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1963  (S 
n.  0.  0. 1364  (a)  (1) );  to  the  OommlttM  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1678.  A  tetter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  oC 
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orders  giupendlng  deportation  ai  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962  (8 
U.  8.  C.  1264  (a)  (6) );  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1574.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  granting  the  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  the  subject,  pursuant 
to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1575.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natxirallzation  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  grantLog  the  application  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  Tom  Hee,  pursuant 
to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1576.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
80,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  841)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  322) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
ior  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.  R.  9304.  A  bUI  to 
amend  section  12  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 1.  1916,  as  amended;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1323).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1040.  An  act  to  amend 
tbe  act  known  as  the  Life  Insurance  Act, 
approved  June  19.  1934,  and  the  Fire  and 
CasTialty  Act,  api>roved  October  9,  1940; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1324).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Bfr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  S.  1908.  An  act  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  and  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  act,  and  to  provide  that  grants 
imder  such  act  may  be  made  to  certain  or- 
ganizations organized  to  construct  and 
operate  hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbia;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1835).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Ho\ise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  R.  8261.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  Ocean- 
■ide-Llbby  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1326).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Bfr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.  R.  7300.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  15  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1327).  Referred  to 
the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  107, 
on  the  airlines  Industry  (Rept.  No.  1328). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  {ninting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColTunbla.  H.  R.  9271.  A  hui  to 
authorize  tbe  National  Society  of  tb^  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  use  pertain 
real  estate  in  the  District  of  Colun^sia  as 
the  national  headquarters  of  such  sbclety; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1322y.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Revise. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ATRES: 
H.  R.  10477.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
men's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  to 
for  1  year  the  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
H.  R.  10478.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NiUonal 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  i  Hoiis- 
Ing  Conunlssioner  to  purchase  certain  in- 
sured mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  .avoid- 
ing foreclosure  In  cases  where  the  mo^agor 
is  in  financial  straits  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control  and  could  not  otherwise  retain  his 
property;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bankllig  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  AI^INALL: 
B.R.  1O470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  fc  27V4 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  minerals 
mined  as  a  source  of  synthetic  oil  or  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10480.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Ulierallze 
the  direct  home-loan  program  for  ve  terans. 
to  extend  the  guaranteed  home-loai  pro- 
gram, to  provide  special  assistance  to  para- 
plegic veterans  under  the  direct  bonte-loan 
program,  to  stimulate  the  making  of  direct 
farm-housing  loans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalis. 

By  Mr.  BENTLEY: 
H.  R.  10481.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  ai  Indi- 
vidual may  become  entitled  to  husbaqd's  In- 
surance benefits  thereunder  if  he  is  depend- 
ent on  his  insured  wife  when  he  fUes  his 
application  for  such  benefits,  even  though 
he  was  not  dependent  on  her  when  she  be- 
came entitled  to  old-age  Insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiii. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL :  T 

H.  R.  10482.  A  bill  to  create  a  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Authority  with  certain 
powers  over  terminal  and  transportaCon  fa- 
cilities in  the  Washington  metropoUtfl  n  area; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  ''orelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  (by  request)  : 
H.  R.  10483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civ  1  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  elinyin  ite  the 
provisions  of  section  9  thereof  ooniemlng 
two  or  more  members  of  a  family  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10484.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civjl  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16,  1883,  to  eliminfite  the 
requirement  of  apportionment  of  a  )polnt- 
ments  to  the  competitive  civil  service  to  tbe 
CommiUee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil    Service. 

By  Mr.  BtJKDICK: 
H.  R.  10485.  A  bill  to  change  the  n  &me  of 
the  reservoir  above  Garrison  Dam  and  known 
as  Garrison  Reservoir  or  Garrison  Lake  to 
Lake  Sakakawea;  to  the  Committee  ofti  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  \ 

By  Mr.  CEIXER : 
H.R.  10486.  A  blU  to  amend  sectlc^  4063, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pen- 
itentiary Imprisonment;   to  the  Coz$mlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COOLBT: 
H.  R.  10487.  A  blU   to 
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the  operations  of  the  Agricultura; 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  o:    1954,  and 
for    other    purposes;    to   tbe   CoE^mlttee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  R.  10488.  A  bill  to  revise  the  ^Meral-ald 
highway  laws  of   tbe  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.  R.  10489.  A  bin  to  establish  )m  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  J 

By  Mr.  OWINN  (by  request! : 

H.  R.  10490.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improvw 
the  act  of  September  23,  1950,  and  tbe  act  of 
September  30,  1950,  which  provide  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  ann  op>eratlon 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Ptederal  actlv- 
Ites,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tae  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  T 
ByMr.KEAN:  | 

H.  R.  10491.  A  bm  to  reduce  individual  In- 
come taxes  by  10  percent  of  thejtax  on  tba 
first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  anq  5  percent 
on  all  tax  over  •1,000,  to  reduce  the  tax  on 
net  long-term  capital  gains  in  the  case  of 
assets  held  over  2  years  to  a  maximum  rata 
of  16  percent  and  In  the  case  off  taxpayers 
over  65  years  of  age  to  10  percfnt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.  R.  10492.  A  bill  to  regulate  fthe  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  impcvta- 
tlon  of  hardwood  plywood;  to  the.  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  McFALL:  I 

H.  R.  10493.  A  bill  to  specify  tb«  indemnity 
payable  with  respect  to  cattle  d^troyed  be- 
cause of  tuberculosis;  to  tbe  Cotnmlttee  oa 
Agriculture.  | 

By  Mr.  MULTEB: 

H.  R.  10494.  A  bill  to  amend  ikctlon  6210 
of  tbe  Revised  Statues  to  provlOB  that  lists 
of  the  shareholders  of  national  panks  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  co^unlttees  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purpo^;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY:  \ 

H.  R.  10495.  A  bill  to  amend  that  put  at 
tbe  act  of  June  9,  1896  (29  Stajt.  313),  re- 
lating to  tbe  establishment  of  postal  sta- 
tions and  branch  post  offices,  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  established  within  10  miles  of 
the  boundary  of  the  adjoining  eity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  drU  Service. 

H.  R.  10496.  A  bill  to  revise  tflae  Uw  re- 
lating to  tbe  dispatch  of  mallj  from  post 
offices,  and  for  other  purposes;  tp  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  R.  10497.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
first  sentence  of  the  act  of  January  20.  1888 
(26  Stat.  1),  as  amended,  by  rctoealing  tbe 
restrictive  provisions  relating  to  |the  form  of 
publishers'  bills,  receipts,  and  orcfers  for  sub- 
scriptions enclosed  in  publications  mailed 
at  second-class  rates  of  postage,  and  for  other 
pvarpoaea;  to  the  Committee  onjPoet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  NIMTZ: 

H.  R.  10498.  A  bin  to  authorlke  the  ad- 
vance on  the  retired  list  of  M.  Sgil  Chester  B. 
Games,  United  States  Army  (retted)  to  tbe 
grade  of  first  lieutenant;  to  the{  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.  R.  10499.  A  bill  to  amend  tfie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Establish  an 
Initial  program  of  tax  adjustment  for  small 
and  Independent  business  and  for  persons 
engaged  in  snuUl  and  independent  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Waysiand  Means. 

H.  R.  10500.  A  bill  to  amend  section  221 
of    tbe    National    Housing    Act    to   permit 
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families  displaced  from  a  community  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  whether  or 
not  such  conununity  has  a  workable  pro- 
gram, to  be  relocated  in  section  221  housing 
in  another  community  if  it  has  such  a  pro- 
gram and  Is  within  commuting  distance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RAY: 

R.  R.  10501.  A  bill  to  provide  that  educa- 
tion and  training  may  be  afforded  certain 
veterans  under  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Act  of  1952  who  did  not  initiate  their  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  within  3  years 
after  their  discharge  from  active  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  R.  10502.    A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  tbe  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  CJovernment  con- 
tractors; to  the  Ccmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RHODES  of   Pennsylvania: 

H.  R.  10503.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  bis  fiu-ther  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBESON  of  Virginia: 

H.  R.  10504.  A  biU  to  make  the  provisions 
Of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  applicable  to  certain 
civilian  empl03rees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
InstrumentaUtles  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  R.  10606.  A  blU  to  amend  title  U  of  Uie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  tbe  child 
of  a  deceased  Insured  individual  may  re- 
ceive child's  Insurance  benefits  after  at- 
taining age  18  so  long  as  he  Is  a  student 
regularly  attending  school;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  tbe  personal  Inconve  tax  exemption  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  for  a  dependent  from  $600 
to  61,000  for  any  taxable  year  in  which 
such  dependent  is  a  student  attending  school 
at  the  college  level  or  above;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 

H.  R.  10507.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  Increase  mileage 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.  R.  10508.  A  bill  to  amend  section  221 
Of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  a  community  by  action 
of  tbe  Federal  Government,  whether  or  not 
such  oonununlty  has  a  workable  program, 
to  be  relocated  in  section  221  housing  in 
another  community  if  it  has  such  a  program 
and  Is  within  commuting  distance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  XDMONDSON: 

H.  R.  10509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  10510.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
cotton  acreage  for  meeting  existing  short- 
ages of  upland  cotton  grading  Strict  Low 
Middling  and  better;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McGREaC«l: 

H.R.  10511.  A  bUI  to  revise   the  Federal- 
aid  highway  laws  of  tbe  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

H.  R.  10612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Dtfense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUB  of  California: 

H.  R.  10513.  A  btU  to  amend  tlUe  10  of 
tbe  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  tbe 


establishment  of  a  program  of  cash  awards 
for  suggestions  or  inventions  made  by  mem- 
bers ot  the  Armed  Forces  which  contribute 
to  tbe  efficiency,  economy,  or  other  Improve- 
ment of  Government  operations  in  the  gen- 
eral field  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MoOOVERN: 

H.  R.  10514.  A  blU  to  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultwe  certain  alcohol-pro- 
ducing facilities  of  the  United  States,  to 
require  him  to  produce  alcohol  from  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  and  certain  ocnm 
and  wheat,  to  provide  for  the  disposal  at 
such  alcohol,  and  tot  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CUBTIN: 

H.  J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  commission  to 
determine  tbe  inability  of  a  President  to 
discharge  tbe  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  office 
of  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.  J.  Res.  526.     Joint  resolution  to  punish 
the  imparting  of  false  information  concern- 
ing bombs  and  other  destructive  substances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILLINOS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  258.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  an  emergency  joint  Congres- 
sional committee  to  investigate  and  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  air  space  of  tbe  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WAINWRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  250.    Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1030  as  *Tlslt  n.  8.  A.  Tear":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.  Con.  Res.  260.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  delay  of  further  action  under  title 
I  of  the  act  of  August  SO,  1954  (68  SUt.  961 ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  oX  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  FORAND: 

H.  Res.  471.  Resolution  to  print  7.500  addi- 
tional copies  of  H.  R.  9467,  85th  Congress, 
Ist  session;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.  Res.  472.  Resolution  providing  that  po- 
tato soup  shall  be  included  on  the  menu 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  restaurant 
and  branches  thereof  as  often  as  possible; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratioa. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the 
repeal  of  transportation  excise  taxes  in  the 
amounts  of  10  percent  on  passenger  travel 
and  3  percent  on  freight  levied  during  World 
War  II,  and  to  provide  a  measure  of  needed 
relief  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  by  enact- 
ing pending  legislation  to  repeal  these  war- 
time excise  taxes  levied  on  transportation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  w»«  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  M^.  BBOWV  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  10515.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  d  Harley 
D.  Bucker;    to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request): 

H.  R.  10516.  A  blU  few  the  relief  of  Oour- 
gen  H.  Assattirian;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10517.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Hilary 
W.  Jenkins.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  DWY^: 

H.R.  10518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nicolina  DonatelU  Mastrooecco;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEDT: 

H.  R.  10619.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Jos<S3h 
N.  Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.  R.  10520.  A  b!U  for  the  relief  of  Ale. 
Delbert  Lanham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JACKSON: 
H.R.  10521.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  MUton 
S.  Koblltc;   to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.  R.  10522.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Joseflna 
Formalejo;    w>   tbe   Committee   on   tbe   Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 

H.  R.  10523.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Dr. 
Carlo  M.  Marchesl  and  his  wife,  Pla  Maria 
Marchesl;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TSWKS: 

H  R.  10524.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
Francis  Stewart;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.  B.  10635.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  KUzabeth 
Styllanou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  10526.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kyrlake 
and  Georgia  Styllanou;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.  J.  Res.  527.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admisrton  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  213  (a)  of  tbe 
Immigratton  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  for  tbe  re- 
Uef of  certain  aliens;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

373.  By  Mr.  PATMAN:  Petition  of  Donald 
B.  Foltz  and  59  other  citizens  of  Texarksna, 
Tex.,  requesting  early  consideration  of  and 
action  on  H.  R.  77,  a  bill  to  provide  a  direct 
old-age  pension  of  $75  a  month  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  65  years 
of  age  or  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

374.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetiUon  of  the  ci^ 
clerk.  Chicago,  HI.,  requesting  an  increase 
from  $10,000  to  $14,000  per  unit  the  legally 
permitted  maximum  amount  available  under 
section  221  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Baxxking  and  Currency. 

375.  Also,  petition  of  the  foiu1,h  district 
adjutant,  the  American  Legion,  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  urging  Senators 
BaT/-i»^»»  3^(1  Lauschx  of  Ohio  "to  oppose  any 
and  all  attempts  now  being  made  or  wbldx 
may  be  made  to  weakm,  destroy,  er  repeal 
the  McCarran -Walter  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REA^ARKS 


G»iiiiBeHoralm  Stamp  Honoinf  Early 
Polish  Sctdert  at  JaaMstown  ia  1608 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATEVES 
Tuesday,  February  4. 1958 

Mr.  OORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  e3rt«nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  a  second 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Post  OfBce 
E>epartment  on  January  22,  1958.  re- 
questing further  consideration  of  my 
earlier  suggesti>  n  that  a  special  com- 
memorative stamp  be  issued,  honoring 
the  early  Polish  settlers  and  their  role  in 
the  founding  of  Jamestown. 

I  am  also  including  the  reply  of  Jan- 
tiary  30.  which  I  received  from  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
explaining  the  negative  decision  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  Department. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  finds  it  impossible  to  issue 
such  a  special  stamp  and.  as  with  my  pre- 
vious request  of  January  9. 1958,  and  the 
reply  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Post- 
master General  which  were  inserted  in 
the  Ricosd  of  January  21.  1958,  page 
727,  I  take  this  additional  way  to  fur- 
ther call  attention  to  the  significant  role 
of  the  early  Polish  settlers  and  their  part 
in  founding  the  first  factory  in  the 
United  States  in  1608. 

The  letters  follow: 

Janttabt  22,  1958. 
Hon.  Zj.  Rohx  Waltkr, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Walter:  I  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed to  learn  from  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 17  of  the  Department's  position  on  the 
suggestion  that  a  commemorative  stamp  be 
Issued  honoring  the  early  Polish  settlers  and 
the  part  they  played  In  the  founding  of 
Jamestown. 

I  note  that  50  years  ago  a  set  of  3  stamps 
was  released  to  mark  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Jamestown  and  in  1957 
a  stamp  was  issued  Jointly  noting  the  Inter- 
national Naval  Review  and  the  Jamestown 
Festival.  Neither  the  1907  nor  the  1957 
stamp  relates  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
Industry  in  Jamestown  In  1608  or  to  the  part 
played  by  the  Polish  artisans  in  the  founding 
of  the  first  factory  in  what  later  became  the 
United  States.  This  has  such  historical  sig- 
nificance aside  from  the  events  commemo- 
rated by  the  stamps  you  mention  that  I  felt 
Impelled  to  write  again  to  ask  If  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  willing  to  give  fvirther  con- 
sideration to  this  matter. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  commemo- 
rative postage  stamps  have  a  great  educa- 
tional value.  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  we  have  not  yet  realized  fully  the  extent 
of  the  benefits  possible  through  a  greater  use 
of  postage  stamps  to  highlight  historical 
events  that  also  have  an  Impact  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations.  With  this  thought  In 
mind.  I  am  writing  to  request  your  further 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  S.  Goboon,  Chairman. 


Jamttabt  30, 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Oorooh. 

Chairman.  Comm,ittee  on  ForeignXAf' 
fairs.  House  of  Representativea,\ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  CHAmicAN:  Thank  you  fo^  your 
letter  of  January  22,  in  which  you  request 
that  further  consideration  be  given  io  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  honor- 
ing the  early  Polish  settlers  and  the  pazt  they 
played  in  the  founding  of  the  first  glaa  fac- 
tory In  the  United  States.  ] 

The  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Comnlttee 
was  requested  to  consider  a  stamp  ffr  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  glass  industry  In 
America  on  three  separate  occasions.  Each 
time  their  decision  was  negative.  In  view  of 
this  fact.  I  do  not  feel  a  further  r^uest 
should  be  made  of  them.  I  have  a  thox}ugh 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  this  occasion 
and  of  the  contributions  of  this  pioneer 
group  of  Polish  immigrants.  However;  I  am 
certain  you  will  realize  my  position  aai  Post- 
master General  Summerfield's  liaison  with 
the  Citizens'  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  ren- 
ders it  difficult  for  me  to  piu'sue  this  flatter 
further. 

I  am  sorry  this  decision  Is  necessary. 
Cordially  yours. 

L.   ROHX   WALntB, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Postm^eter 
General. 


Hifhways  aad  Historical  Sites:  PeMtyl- 
vania  Hat  One  Staadard  for  Pkjladel- 
pkia's  Independence  National  Hislorical 
Park,  Another  for  the  Town  of  New 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  jlR. 

or   N>W    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA' 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1958 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey!  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lovely  town  of  New  Hope, 
Pa.,  a  few  miles  up  the  Delaware  I  River 
from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  threatened  with 
destruction  by  a  modem  express  high- 
way. Pennsylvania,  apparently,  h^  one 
standard  for  Philadelphia,  another  for 
the  town  of  New  Hope.  j 

New  Jersey  has  already  lost  numerous 
landmarks  and  historic  sites  to  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  form  of  rubber 
tires,  gasoUne  fumes,  and  an  4^dless 
procession  of  filling  stations,  hqt  dog 
stands,  neon  Ughfcs,  a  lack  of  :  green 
places,  and  all  the  more  depressing  ex- 
crescences of  civilization.  NearlyTall  of 
my  constituents  visit  New  Hope!  each 
year  to  get  away  from  this  kilid  of 
progress.  j 

In  addition  to  New  Jersey,  New!  York, 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia  are  States  where  places  of 
historic  interest  are  presently  threatened 
by  new  highway  programs  ai  the 
Courier-Post  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  not^  the 
other  day  in  a  splendid  editorlaL 

I  have  recently  received  a  lettei  from 
Kenneth  Chorley,  president  of  Cdonial 
Williamsburg,    on    this    matter.]    Mr. 


Chorley,  a  constituent  of  minej  writes  in 
part  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  30 
enclosing  copy  of  your  bill  H.  R.  9611,  and 
its  Senate  companion  me«s\ire  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  federally  aided  high- 
ways on  historic  sites.  I  think  this  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  legislation. 

As  president  of  Colonial  Wllll|unsburg.  I 
have  been  associated  with  historic  preserva- 
tion for  over  30  years,  and  I  cai|  testify  to 
the  necessity  for  such  legislation.  The  only 
question  I  have  xu>w  Is  wbethexl  or  not  It 
goes  far  enough.  i 

I  note  that  the  bill  pertains  only  to  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  eierclses,  or 
may  exercise,  any  function  under  the  act 
of  Augxist  21,  1935.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  act,  and  taust,  therefore, 
speak  only  from  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  observations.  As  far  as  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg Is  concerned,  it  la  truf  that  It  Is 
an  historic  Colonial  National  Park,  However. 
let  us  assume  that  It  is  not  In  tluit  park  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hal  no  Juris- 
diction over  this  historic  site.  Would  this 
act  then   prevail?  i 

Another  illustration — and  perhaps  a  better 
one — is  Monticello.  What  would!  happen  If 
a  federally  aided  highway  were  planned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  detrlmenlal  to  Mon- 
ticello?   Would  thU  legUlatlon  p^aU? 

Here.  then,  at  New  Hope.^a..  is  the 
perfect  example  ot  what  Mr.  Cnorley  ha« 
in  mind.  i 

Priceless  bits  of  the  Americaii  heritage 
are  being  chipped  away,  a|id  public 
opinion  must  be  alerted  and  must  express 
itself  in  demands  that  State  legislatures, 
as  well  as  Congress,  pass  laws  to  protect 
the  Nation's  cultural  values  fijom  burial 
under  our  ever-burgeoning  stitips  of  as- 
phalt and  concrete.  ' 

THIS  AOMUf  isTXATioN  oppoesB  Hinoaic 

PSZSBtVATIOM  I 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  ft  showing 
an  increasing  interest  in  historic  preser- 
vation. Some  70  bills  have  bfsen  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congtess  which 
will  save  the  Dolly  Madison  Bouse,  the 
Benjamin  Tayloe  House,  historic  La- 
fayette Park,  Madison  Plac^  Jackson 
Place,  and  the  great  State,  War,  Navy 
Building,  all  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
President  Eisenhower  would  destroy  for 
office  building  purposes.  The  VTesident's 
plans  add  up  to  a  $50  million  l^ndoggle 
and  the  most  expensive  lawn  it  America. 
The  Congress  appropriated  tK232,0O0  to 
complete  the  Historic  Buildingi  and  Sites 
Survey  authorized  by  the  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  1935.  I 

The  84th  Congress  kept  thii  adminis- 
tration from  destroying  the  hutorlc  Pat- 
ent Office  Building  for  parking  lot  pur- 
poses. It  also  stopped  the  scandalous 
plans  to  survey  and  destroy  some  31 
other  historic  buildings  across  the  Na- 
tion, preparatory  to  replacing  jthem  wiiix 
modern  office  buildings.  Hert  was  an- 
other boondoggle  that  alert  aptlon  pre- 
vented. 

MATIONAL  CITIZENS  COMMITTKX  TO  84VX  HISTOKIC 
WASHIIfOTON 

Several  of  our  colleagues  from  both 
major  parties  have  spearheadeH  the  fight 
to  save  the  historic  United  States  Capitol 
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Building  from  an  unwise  building  pro- 
gram, and  have  been  Instrumental  In  the 
formation  of  a  national  citizens'  com- 
mittee to  save  historic  Washington.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  committee  soon  will 
t\im  its  attention  to  the  President's  plans 
for  office  ex[>ansion  which  will  destroy 
Lafayette  Park  and  its  environs.  Not  to 
do  so  will  convict  the  committee  of  being 
more  interested  in  politics  than  in  preser- 
vation of  historic  buildings  and  sites. 

This  Republican  administration  is  ac- 
tively hostile  to  all  buildings  over  70  years 
old.  I  am  amazed  by  such  disregard  for 
the  basic  cultural  values  of  our  civili- 
zation which  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
sacking  and  destruction  of  some  of  the 
world's  great  libraries  and  art  galleries 
which  has  taken  place,  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  centuries.  There  is  plenty 
of  building  to  be  done  without  destroying 
all  the  great  structures  of  the  past. 
mutyajtviMct  hational  ristomcal  pauc 

Pennsylvania's  disregard  of  historic 
New  Hope  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  Independence 
National  Historical  Park  in  Philadelphia. 

Despite  this  treatment  of  New  Hope, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  are  coming 
to  recognize  the  values  of  our  great  past, 
especially  when  60  million  people  visit 
our  shrines  yearly. 

As  we  all  know,  Americans  by  the 
thousands  tour  abroad  each  year.  They 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
look  at  the  historic  sites  and  monuments 
of  other  countiies.  Yet  the  very  things 
they  adore  abroad  they  destroy  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  at  home.  We  have  no  cul- 
tural custodians  to  sort  out  the  values  at 
home. 

I  hope  the  good  people  of  New  Hope, 
Pa.,  the  good  people  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
and  a  thousand  other  lovely  towns  and 
cities  of  our  country  will  rise  up  in  their 
wrath  and  form  a  powerful  national  or- 
ganization to  fight  for  the  enduring 
values  of  our  own  way  of  life. 

I  hope  the  Courier-Post,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  will  hiunch  such  a  national  move- 
ment before  it  is  too  late,  and  that  other 
newspapers  and  towns  and  cities  will 
quicUy  join  in  this  worthy  drive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Highways  and  Historical 
Sites,"  from  the  Camden  Courier-Post 
of  February  11,  1958.  In  addition,  I  in- 
clude here  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  president  of  Com- 
munity Planning  Associates.  Inc..  of 
Princeton.  N.  J.: 

[From  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  of 
February  11. 1958] 

HiCHWATS   AKD   HiSTXMIICtL  SlTBS 

New  Hope.  Pa..  Is  a  famous  artists'  oolony. 
To  call  It  quaint  might  be  InsulUng.  but  It  Is 
a  beautiful  old  town  that  retains  the  charm 
of  a  bygone  American  era.  That  is  why 
artists  originally   congregated   there. 

Now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  planning 
to  run  a  modem  express  highway  down  New 
Hope's  narrow,  tree-shaded  Main  Street. 
The  project  threatens  destruction  of  the  re- 
nowned Bucks  County  Playhouse,  which 
fronts  on  Main  Street.  Residents  are  up  la 
arms,  petitions  are  circulating,  and  the  State 
in  the  end  may  here  to  divert  the  highway. 

Never  before  has  highway  planning  threat- 
ened historic  and  cultural  sites  in  America 


as  it  does  today.    New  Hope's  case  la  only 
one  of  many. 

Elfreth's  Alley,  the  famom  Uttle  enclave 
of  colonial  Philadelphia  near  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bridge,  to  threatened  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  new  highway  planned  along  the 
Philadelphia  waterfront.  Like  New  Hope.  It 
wlU  not  be  so  desecrated  without  a  terrlAe 
fight  by  its  many  friends. 

New  Jersey  has  already  lost  numerous 
landmarks  and  historic  sites  to  the  march  of 
progress  In  the  form  of  rubber  tires  and  gas- 
oline fumes.  A  major  threat  is  posed  at  the 
moment  to  the  old  Ford  mansion  in  Morris- 
town  National  Historical  Park.  This  mansion, 
dating  back  to  pre-Revolutk>nary  days,  was 
Washington's  bMdquarters  In  the  winter  of 
1779-80.  Actual  physical  destruction  of  the 
building  is  not  planned.  But  a  reallnement 
of  Route  202  worked  out  by  the  State  high- 
way department  under  the  new  Federal  high- 
way program  would  bring  heavy  through 
traffic  within  less  than  100  yards  of  the 
mansion.  Part  of  the  protective  park  land 
would  be  bitten  off. 

Perhaps  the  Ford  mansion  is  luckier  than 
many  of  its  counterparts.  Not  only  the 
Morristown  Planning  Board  but  the  National 
Trust  for  Historical  Preservation  and  the 
National  Park  Service  Itself  are  battling  the 
projjcted  encroachment.  The  highway  de- 
partment In  the  end  probably  will  have  to 
give  m  and  buUd  along  a  different  line. 
Other  routes  are  said  to  be  perfectly  feasible 
for  the  new  road,  as  they  are  in  virtaally  all 
similar  cases. 

Representative  Runk  Thompson,  Jk., 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  leg- 
islation In  Congress  to  protect  federally  con- 
trolled areas  like  Morristown  National  Park 
from  deepollatlon  by  highway  construction. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  Inti-oduoed  in 
the  Senate  It  seems  to  have  a  fair  chance 
of  enactment,  but  it  wUl  apply  only  to  his- 
toric sites  under  Federal  control — a  smaU 
minority. 

In  addition  to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania.  Florida,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia  are  States  where  places  of  his- 
toric interest  are  presently  threateued  by 
new  highway  programs,  a  conservation  writer 
reports. 

Priceless  bits  of  the  American  heritage 
will  be  chipped  away  unless  public  opinion 
is  alerted  and  expresses  Itself  In  demands 
that  State  Legislatures,  as  well  as  Congress, 
pass  laws  to  protect  the  Nation's  less  tangible 
values  from  burial  under  our  ever-burgeon- 
ing strips  of  asphalt  and  concrete. 

CoMMumTT  Planning 

Associates,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J..  January  28.  1958. 
Congressman  Peank  Thompson,  Jr.. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Deax  Fkank:  Thank  you  for  sending  me 
copies  of  the  leglslati<ni  pertaining  to  plan- 
ning for  the  new  highway  system  as  weU  as 
the  other  xnateiiaL 

WhUe  I  am  In  no  position  to  speak  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  I  can  assure 
you  that  as  an  individual  I  feel  that  your 
proposals  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  We 
have  had  some  very  frusta-ating  experiences 
in  New  Jersey  in  preparing  plans  for  a  local 
munlclpaUty,  getting  them  accepted,  and 
then  finding  that  the  entire  matter  is  upset 
by  a  highway  of  major  consequence  which 
had  been  hidden  away  in  the  labyrinth  of 
the  State  highway  department. 

We  have  also  found,  however,  that  even 
where  the  law  reqtilres  a  pubUc  hearing  be- 
fore designating  the  allnement  of  the  road, 
the  public  hearing  Is  mere  window  dressing 
as  far  as  the  highway  department  la  con- 
cerned and  has  very  Uttle  bearing  on  any 
proposed  aUnement.  Therefore,  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  the  definite  problem  of 
wording  legislation  so  that  not  only  Is  the 


machinery  provided,  but  also  the  effectua- 
tion is  assured. 

At  the  same  time,  tt  to  an  estremely  dif- 
ficult situation  because  we  are  in  need  of 
an  Improved  highway  network  which  cannot 
become  completely  bogged  down  <»  stymied 
by  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  action  oa 
the  part  of  those  communities  that  want 
the  highways,  but  only  if  they  are  In  some- 
body else's  back  yard. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  munici- 
pality should  be  expected  and  required  to 
have  completed  technical  studies  reganUng 
highway  allnement  in  connection  with  their 
master  plan  which  can  assure  everyone  that 
they  have  given  adequate  thought  to  this 
nuater  before  they  can  be  In  a  position  to 
cause  delay  on  required  negotiation. 

It  Is  for  these  and  a  number  of  other 
reasons  that  I  am  sure  that  Lou  Wetmore 
would  be  Interested  in  having  you  dlEcuas 
this  problem  peraonaUy  with  same  represent- 
atives of  AIP.  I.  of  course,  would  be 
happy  to  be  of  service  if  I  can  help  you  ia 
any  way. 

CordiaUy  yours. 

Eexbkbt  H.  Smttb, 

President. 


My  Recent  Trip  to  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   MIW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEB 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare 
recently  returned  from  one  of  my  trips 
to  ttie  Continent  of  Europe  where  I  spent 
some  time  in  Italy.  Each  visit  to  Italy 
is  more  exciting  and  revealing  than  the 
previous  one.  There  is  something  about 
Italy  that  is  infectious.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  gentilezza  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  salubrious  climate,  the  colorful 
scenery,  the  many  artifacts  of  history  to 
be  found  there;  whatever  it  is,  a  visit  to 
Italy  always  gives  me  great  exhilaration 
and  makes  me  want  to  retiun. 

THE    PABT    PLATED   BT    WOMEN    Ilf    ITAI.IAN    LITB 

Each  Visit  brings  new  knowledge.  For 
example,  I  never  realized  the  part  played 
by  women  in  Italian  pclitical  and  com- 
munity life.  While  I  knew  that  there 
were  women  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
I  did  not  know  that  today  34  seats  are 
held  by  those  on  the  distaff  side.  33  in 
the  House  and  1  in  the  Senate.  The 
democratic  way  of  life  is  the  choice  of  the 
Italian  people,  and  it  postulates  the  fuU 
recognition  of  all  individuals.  Women 
are  the  eciuals  of  men  in  Italy  and  on 
such  equal  footing  can  fully  participate 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Women 
have  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Italy.  Political  rights 
were  too  long  denied  women,  and  those 
countries  that  have  recognized  their 
error  in  this  regard  and  have  endowed 
women  with  equality  of  rights  with  men. 
have  earned  a  rich  heritage.  Women 
have  contributed  materially  to  Italian 
social  and  political  progress. 

I  believe  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Krst 
World  War  that  in  Italy  we  had  the  reai 
emergence  of  women  into  politics. 
Steady  advemce  has  been  made  since. 
The  new  republican  constitution  of  the 
Italian  state  which  was  promulgated  at 
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the  end  of  the  Second  World  Wai  broke 
down  the  last  barrier  that  blocked  the 
way  of  women.  Under  this  constitution 
all  citizens  are  endowed  with  equal  social 
dignity  and  are  equal  before  the  law, 
without  distinction  as  to  sex.  race,  lan- 
gruage,  rellRlon.  and  political  opinions. 
All  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  those 
who  can  vote  are  eligible  for  public  office. 
Tlie  women  members  of  Parliament  have 
contributed  greatly,  particularly  to  wel- 
fare and  social  legislation  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  cultural  ptirsuits.  Two 
women  in  the  last  few  years  became 
members  of  the  government  as  imder- 
secretaries.  One  still  holds  the  office  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  Zoli 
Cabinet. 

Women  have  entered  most  of  the  pro- 
fessions. Many  have  been  called  to  the 
bar  and  many  h&ve  distinguished  them- 
selves in  engineering  and  mathematics. 
Some  of  those  most  expert  in  medicine, 
especially  obstetrics  and  pediatrics,  are 
women.  Italian  universities  are  filled 
with  women.  There  are  many  female 
Journalists  and  of  course,  in  the  arts 
women  have  won  and  carried  off  many 
prizes.  I  was  also  struck  by  the  number 
of  important  women's  associations  that 
are  interested  in  social  services. 

CtTI.TXrRAI.  XXCHAMGKS  BETWEmi   ITAI.T  AMD  THM 
I7M1TKD    STATSS 

During  my  previous  visits  and  partic- 
ularly during  my  last  visit  to  Italy,  I 
noted  the  Initiatives  adopted  by  Italy 
and  the  United  States  to  foster  better 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
countries  by  way  of  cultural  exchanges. 

Both  coimtries  exchange  many  stu- 
dents, scholars,  teachers,  and  techni- 
cians. These  exchanges  are  part  of  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  by  the  American  Commis- 
sion for  Cultural  Exchanges  with  Italy. 
The  basic  laws  which  authorize  the 
American  Government  to  facilitate  and 
operate  these  exceptional  cultural  ex- 
change programs  are  the  Fulbright  law 
and  the  Smith-Mundt  law. 

In  Italy  the  Fulbright  plan  has  only 
nontransferable  fimds  at  its  disposal. 
As  a  result,  while  it  can  finance  not  only 
the  voyage  but  also  the  entire  stay  in 
Italy  of  American  scholars  and  students, 
it  can  only  provide  Italian  students  with 
their  return  fare  from  their  home  to 
the  imlversity  in  the  United  States. 

This  deficiency  is  supplied  by  scholar- 
ships in  dollars  offered  both  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  and  by 
American  private  organizations  and 
foundations. 

Italy,  together  with  France  and  Great 
Britain,  is  operating  an  extremely  wide 
cultural  exchange  program.  While  the 
financial  and  administrative  control  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  American  State 
Department,  the  final  selection  of  ctui- 
didates  is  left  to  a  special  cultural  coun- 
cil known  as  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Scholarships.  Local  commissions  In  the 
various  coimtries  in  their  tvun  axe  re- 
sponsible for  the  budget  and  programs, 
and  for  the  preliminary  selecUoQ  of 
candidates. 

In  Italy  the  competent  body  is  the 
American  Commission  for  Cultural  Ex- 
changes with  Italy,  which  is  composed  of 
6   Italian   members,   including   repre- 


sentatives of  the  Sfinlstry  of  Foresn  Af- 
fairs and  the  Ministry  of  Educati(ii.  and 
of  6  United  States  members.  Thd  Com- 
mission was  created  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Oovemments  of  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  signed  on  Deceml^r  18. 
1948.  and  the  first  exchanges  of  scholars 
and  students  took  place  in  194&-ao  aca- 
demic year.  | 

The  Smith-Mundt  law  makes  jprovl- 
slon  for  the  annual  approprlaliion  of 
funds  in  dollars  to  allot  study  scholar- 
ships to  supplement  the  travel  igrants 
provided  by  the  Fulbright  law. 

The  scholarships  available  are  u  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Oovemment  scholarships  fo  r  post- 
graduate students,  which,  apart  from 
university  fees,  include  a  monthly  aflow- 
ance  to  cover  board  and  lodging  expenses, 
and  supplementary  allowances; 

(b)  private  scholarships 
through  the  Institute  of  Intei 
Education  of  New  York,  which 
served  for  post-graduate  8tud( 
students  with  a  university 
Every  year  a  competition  is  held 
for  the  above  tjrpes  of  schoU 
Which  takes  place  under  the  joiAt  aus- 
pices of  the  Italian  Foreign  Ministry  and 
the  Cultural  Office  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy; 7 

(c)  scholarships  offered  direqtly  by 
private  American  institutions;    ^ 

(d)  paid  hospital  posts  granted  by 
American  hospitals  on  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  candidates  fximished  w  th  the 
required  qualifications. 

Each  year  a  competitive  examination 
is  held  in  Italy  to  assign  travel. grants 
covering  the  return  journey  to  polders 
of  scholarships  under  (c)  and  (». 

The  Cultural  Office  of  the  tunlted 
States  Embassy  furthermore  operates 
programs  which  enable  personalities  of 
Italian  cultural,  social,  and  political  life 
to  visit  the  United  States  by  Invitation 
for  a  period  varying  from  1  to  4  i|ionths. 
The  aim  is  to  enable  them  to  mak^  direct 
contact  with  the  United  States 
to  know  the  American  way  of  life] 
visit  centers  and  institutions 
change  ideas  with  their  Americ 
leagues. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
the  spirit  of  amity,  accord  and  goodwill 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
than  through  the  exchange  of  these 
cultiu-al  agents— these  students,  schol- 
ars, teachers.  They  explain  t^  their 
native  lands  the  mores  and  institutions 
of  the  land  they  have  visited  an(^  where 
they  have  studied.  This  eijhange 
tends  to  smooth  off  rough  ed^es.  de- 
velop better  understanding,  remote  prej- 
udices «md  destroys  the  last  vestiges  of 
isolationism  which  imfortunately  stiU 
exists  in  some  parts  of  Italy  and  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BTUDZXS  AMD  USKAKCH  n?  KT7CLKAS  lIVXaOT 

Despite  limitations,  Italy  has  Reached 
a  fairly  advanced  stage  in  nuclear  en- 
ei^^y  research.  Let  me  point  out  that 
two  important  Italian  scientists  partici- 
pated in  our  own  Manhattan  project 
which  resulted  in  the  splitting  of  the 
atom — ^Fermi  and  Perla. 

There  was  established  by  the  dtovem- 
ment  in  Italy  immediately  after  the  war 
in  1946,  the  CISE— Centre  fori  Study, 


evelop 


Information,  and  Experiment^.  Tbia  in- 
stitution wsis  founded  to  caifry  out  re- 
search in  nuclear  power  and  energy.  In 
1955,  CISE  was  expanded  to  embrace  pri- 
vate companies.  It  has  carried  out 
some  highly  significant  work;  includins 
the  training  of  a  specialized  staff.  It 
employs  about  40  technician^ ,  machine 
assemblers  and  over  50  engineers,  physi- 
cists and  chemists.  The  CIS«  has  at  its 
disposal  a  number  of  importaht  Installa- 
tions, among  them  a  pilot  plant  for  the 
production  of  heavy  water;  a  laboratory 
for  technical  and  mechanical  testing  of 
nuclear  fuels;  an  experimental  physics 
laboratory  for  research  into!  neutrons: 
a  laboratory  of  analytical  chemistry  for 
radioactive  minerals  and  an  electronic* 
laboratory. 

Among  the  concrete  result!  of  its  ac- 
tivity, the  CISE  can  list  the  plan  for  an 
industrial  plant  for  the  production  of 
heavy  water,  the  construction  and  as- 
sembly of  a  pilot  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  metallic  uranium  frbm  uranate 
of  ammonium,  and  a  laboratory  for  the 
checking  of  the  uranixmi  prodjuced.  This 
installation  Is  capable  of  piloducing  15 
kilograms  of  metalUc  uraniukn  per  day. 
Studies  and  research  into  me  isotopic 
separation  of  uranium  and  research  into 
the  designing  of  the  first  Italian  nuclear 
reactor  are  constantly  being  carried  on. 

In  1952  there  was  founded  the  National 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Reseftrch  which 
was  set  up.  First,  to  carry  <>ut  studies, 
research  and  experiment  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics;  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  undertakings  ih  the  same 
field  of  study  and  research  ai^d.  if  neces- 
sary, to  arrange  such  coordination  within 
the  sphere  of  the  existing  laws;  second, 
to  promote  and  encourage  t^e  develop- 
ment of  industrial  appllcationis  of  nuclear 
energy;  and,  third,  to  keep, in  contact 
and  develop  collaboration  with  interna- 
tional organizations  and  with  foreign 
bodies  operating  in  the  field,  of  nuclear 
studies. 

There  was  also  set  up  in  ll51  and  re- 
organized in  1952  the  Nationkl  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Physics  in  conjunction  with 
the  Universities  of  Turin,  Mifan,  Padua, 
and  Rome. 

These  organizations  will  put  Italy  In 
the  vanguard  of  nations  stud3ring  the  im- 
ponderables of  nuclear  enei^. 

Italy  needs  power.  The  demands  for 
electric  power,  for  example,  may  only  be 
met  until  1965  by  utilizing  the  remaining 
waterpower.  The  use  of  coal  and  fuel  is 
highly  expensive.  It  is  estUnated  that 
after  1965,  Italy  will  be  compelled  to  rely 
in  good  part  on  nuclear  fuel  jit  will  have 
to  tap  nuclear  fuel  more  and  more  each 
year  thereafter.  This  demand  for 
nuclear  fuel  will  be  greatly  emphasised 
by  the  expansion  of  industrial  production 
In  Italy.  The  Government,  therefore, 
plans  for  the  building  of  2  reactors  with 
a  total  of  300,000  kilowatts.  State-con- 
trolled electricity  companies  ^nd  private 
firms  have  produced  Initial  designs  for 
electronuclear  plants  which;  vary  from 
60,000  kUowatts  to  150,000  kilowatts. 
Beyond  that,  the  Qovemmenii  is  aiding  In 
the  building  of  low  power  rea^ctors  which 
will  be  employed  for  scientifip  and  tech- 
nological research.  Italy  like  other 
countries  interested  in  advanjced  nuclear 


developments  will  be  greatly  benefited 
eventually  by  the  development  and  use 
of  nuclear  power  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  human  diseases,  for  the  expan- 
sion and  acceleration  of  farm  crops,  for 
the  destruction  of  diseases  which  now 
plague  cattle,  and  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  well-being  of  Italians. 

In  all  these  nuclear  studies  and  re- 
search, I  found  Italian  officialdom  and 
experts  most  anxious  to  develop  these 
new  stores  of  power.  The  Italians  In 
this  regard  make  much  out  of  little.  On 
all  sides  they  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds  but  they  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  this  great  work. 

While  in  Italy,  I  discussed  these  prob- 
lems at  great  length  with  Hon.  Aldo  Pas- 
cetti.  the  president  of  the  Istituto  per 
La  Recostruzione  Industriale — IRI — and 
his  central  director.  Dr.  Pasquale  Sara- 
ceno.  both  most  estimable  gentlemen. 
The  institute  was  established  In  the 
1930's  to  invest  in  faltering  industries 
disrupted  by  the  world  depression.  It 
was  revitalized  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  to  facilitate  reconstruction  of  war  in- 
dustry for  peacetime  purposes.  The 
original  intention  was  for  the  Italian 
Government  to  invest  in  the  equity  of 
companies  badly  in  need  of  capital  and 
to  relinquish  that  equity  interest  as  soon 
as  those  companies  were  financiaUy 
stable.  However,  it  was  decided  in  re- 
cent years  that  IRI  could  serve  a  useful 
function  if  it  maintained  interests  in 
many  companies  and  industries.  Thus, 
the  institute  continues  as  a  moderating 
and  stabilizing  force  in  Italian  Industry 
by  holding  managerial  interests  in  some 
12,000  companies.  Among  other  func- 
tions, it  prevents  use  of  restrictive  in- 
dustrywide agreements  and  thus,  to  a 
large  extent,  moderates  any  monopolistic 
tendencies  in  Italian  industry. 

Mr.  Fascetti  told  me  in  detail  of  one  of 
IRI's  most  important  projects — the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  to  fill  Italy's 
present  need  for  fuel.  IRI  in  cooperation 
With  the  Ente  Nazionale  Idrocarburi — 
ENI — is  making  broad  plans  for  con- 
struction of  nuclear  p>ower  reactors 
throughout  Italy.  Thtis  far,  only  one 
reactor  has  been  contracted  for,  and  that 
is  to  be  financed  partly  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. Italy's  chief  problem  in  the 
development  of  this  nuclear  power  is, 
of  course,  shortage  of  financial  resources, 
particularly  long-term  credit.  Few  com- 
panies are  willing  to  extend  long-term 
credit  on  projects  as  experimental  and 
uneconomic  as  the  early  reactors  must  be. 
Even  the  United  States  Government  has 
failed  to  show  any  real  interest  in  ex- 
tending to  its  ally  this  sorely  needed 
credit.  I  told  Mr.  Fascetti  that  I  would 
do  what  I  could  to  encourage  our  Gov- 
ernment to  help  Italy  in  its  nuclear  proj- 
ects so  as  to  strengthen  our  ally  and  the 
NATO  alliance  as  well. 

XCONOMIC  COKDmONS  IN  PTALT 

While  in  Italy,  I  noticed  that  despite  a 
rise  in  its  gross  national  product  and  a 
fair  degree  in  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment, Italy  has  done  better  than  most 
European  countries  in  attacking  the 
bogeyman  inflation.  Prices  are  still 
fairly  high  but  not  as  high  as  in  many 


other  coimtries.  Although  there  was  a 
bit  of  a  slowdown  in  construction  and  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  particularly 
in  semifinished  products,  nonetheless, 
Italy  can  look  upon  1957  as  a  year  of 
fairly  good  achievement.  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  had  increased  over  the 
previous  year  by  about  5  percent  and 
wages  have  been  somewhat  increased. 

Italy  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Eluropean  Common  Market.  This  should 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  her  trade 
with  European  countries.  She  will  also 
become  a  member  of  Euratom,  which  is 
the  pooling  of  all  nuclear  processes  of 
most  European  nations. 

While  conditions  in  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  industries  may  not  have  been 
up  to  promise,  the  slackening  in  those  in- 
dustries was  more  than  made  good  by 
progress  in  mining  and  electrical  goods. 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  harvests  in 
wheat  and  grapes,  which  are  major 
ItaUan  crops,  the  agricultural  output 
stayed  just  about  even.  A  significant 
factor  in  the  Italian  economy  is  that  in- 
flation has  been  well  kept  in  hand.  This 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Italian  Government. 

IMMIGRATION 

For  many  years  I  have  fought  for  a 
liberal  United  States  immigration  pol- 
icy. The  United  States  has  become  a 
country  of  the  highest  standards  of  liv- 
ing that  civilization  has  ever  witnessed, 
primarily  because  it  siphoned  off  from 
countries  of  Europe  some  of  the  best  of 
their  brains  and  brawn.  Among  those 
who  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  are  Italians. 
They  have  settled  in  the  farflung 
reaches  of  our  land  and  are  to  be  found 
in  every  industry  and  every  calling. 
Frwn  the  vineyards  of  California  to  the 
concrete  and  gravel  industry  of  New 
York,  from  the  potato  farms  in  Maine 
and  the  dairy  farms  in  Wisconsin  to  the 
cotton  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  the 
citrus  groves  of  Florida,  the  sons  and 
descendents  of  Italian  immigrants  have 
spread  a  benign  influence  over  all  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  become  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  legislators,  mayors.  Con- 
gressmen, authors,  artists,  industrial- 
ists, publicists,  professors,  scientists, 
humanitarians,  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  priests. 

There  are  more  Italians  In  New  York 
than  there  are  in  Rome.  Every  city  of 
consequence  has  a  roster  of  prcnninent 
Italian  citizens.  The  mayors  of  many 
of  our  cities  are  of  Italian  birth  or  de- 
scendents of  Italians.  They  have 
graced  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the 
present  time  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
and  colleagues — all  of  Italian  lineage — 
serve  with  me  in  the  House — Represent- 
atives Hugh  J.  Aodonizio,  Victor  L.  An- 
Fuso,  Albert  W.  Cretella,  Vincent  J. 
Dellat.  John  Dent,  Dante  B.  Fascbll, 
Paul  A.  Fino.  Roland  V.  Libonati, 
George  P.  Miller,  Albert  P.  Morano. 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  Alfred  E.  San- 
tangelo,  and  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
John  O.  Pastors. 

Victor  Anfuso  Is  a  fellow  Brooklsmlte 
who  has  served  faithfully  his  constitu- 
ents   and    his    country.    He    is    wise 


against  Ignorance  and  honest  against 
corruption.  I  treasure  my  association 
with  him. 

Alfred  E.  Santangelo  is  a  fellow  New 
Yorker,  of  whom  our  State  la  justly 
proud.  He  brings  to  bear  upion  his  tasks 
good  humor,  courage,  and  efficiency. 
He  is  most  worthy. 

Roland  V.  Libonati  hails  from  Chi- 
cago. He  has  just  entered  Congress 
and  recently  was  assigned  to  the  Hovise 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  rich  in  leg- 
islative experience  gained  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  He  gives 
great  promise. 

Albert  P.  Morano  from  neighboring 
Connecticut  is  an  able,  conscientious 
public  servant,  ever  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  his  District  and  his  State.  He 
hails  from  Danbury,  the  hat  capital  of 
the  world. 

Hugh  J.  Aodonizio  comes  from  New- 
ark. N.  J.     He  is  quiet,  unassxmiing,  and. 
matchless  in  argument.    His  people  can 
well  be  proud  of  him. 

Albert  W.  Cretella  and  Paul  A.  Fnro, 
of  New  York,  are  fine  gentlemen.  They 
sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle;  that  is, 
they  are  Republicans.  They  never  let 
partisanship  govern  their  votes  on  any 
matter  of  vital  importance.  They  have, 
by  their  words  and  deeds,  kindled  great 
respect  from  their  colleagues,  including 
myself. 

Vxncent  j.  Dellay  and  Danti  B.  Pas- 
cell  are  from  New  Jersey  and  Florida, 
respectively.  Dante  Is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  skilled  in  debate.  His  is  an 
ebullient  personality.  He  is  quite  popu- 
lar. Vincent  recently  became  a  Demo- 
crat. He  saw  the  light.  I  admire  his 
courage.  He  is  a  new  Member  and 
should  be  with  us  for  as  long  as  he  cares 
to  stay  in  Congress. 

George  P.  Miller,  from  California,  is 
an  old  friend.  He  is  kindly  and  well 
versed  in  the  routine  of  Congressional 
duties.  We  all  have  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  him.  I  have  yet  to  see  him  an- 
gry or  hear  from  him  an  unkind  word. 
He  brings  to  bear  upon  his  tasks  a  gen- 
uine efficiency  and  honesty  of  pvupose. 

John  Dent  comes  from  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  served  as  State  senator  for  22 
years.  He  has  recently  been  elected  to 
the  House  in  a  special  election  and  I  look 
forward  with  great  Interest  to  getting 
closer  to  him. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  an  exemplary  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  earned  the  goodwill  and 
respect  of  Members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  When  he  arises  to  ad- 
dress a  group,  in  or  out  of  the  Senate,  he 
commands  widespread  attention.  His 
message  Is  always  freighted  with  Im- 
p>ortance,  spoken  with  logical  precision 
and  with  charm  of  manner. 

Peter  W.  Rodino  is  very  close  and  dear 
to  me.  We  serve  together  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  generally  and  on  the 
Antlmonopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  come  to 
rely  greatly  upon  Peter.  He  is  indis- 
pensible  to  me  in  my  chairmanship  of 
these  committees.  I  greatly  respect  his 
judgment  and  counsel.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent lawyer,  steeped  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  precedents.   I  am  happy 
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in  his  friendship— a  frieixlship  I  treas- 
ure. Some  friends  are  like  sundials,  use- 
less when  the  sun  sets.  Not  so  Psmu 
I  feel  that  be  is  a  friend  on  all  occa- 
sions— whm  conditions  are  good  or  bad. 

All  the  men  mentioned  are  alive  to 
wrongs  and  human  suffering.  Th^  have 
an  understanding  heart.  They  are  men 
who  are  just.  They  know  that  justice  is 
the  bread  of  the  Nation — all  hunger  for 
it.  And  in  the  face  of  injustice — with 
true  Italian  instincts — they  become  in- 
tensely active,  like  the  clanging  and 
clamor  of  fire  engines  dashing  to  the 
flames. 

To  me  it  matters  not  where  a  man  is 
bom  so  long  as  America  was  bom  in  him. 
Italians  who  have  streamed  into  our  land 
are  Americans  because  America  was  bom 
in  them.  They  love  our  fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  and  individual  freedom,  our  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  intangibles  that  have 
made  the  United  States  great. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  want  to 
do  away  with  the  so-called  national 
origins  quota  immigration  law  which 
compartmentalizes  quotas  based  upon 
race  and  place  of  birth,  which  gives  Italy 
a  quota  of  5.645  yearly  and  Great  Britain 
a  quota  of  65,361  yearly.  This  disparity 
has  no  place  in  logic  or  commonsense. 
In  fact,  it  says  an  Englishman  is  better 
than  an  Italian.  This  system  gives  the 
Spaniards  a  quota  of  250  and  the  Ger- 
mans a  quota  of  25,814.  Again  the  in- 
equality is  so  marked  as  to  be  almost 
nonsensical.  A  German  is  no  better 
than  a  Spaniard.  A  Frenchman  is  no 
worse  nor  better  than  an  Irishman,  al- 
though the  quota  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
is  17.756.  while  that  of  France  is  3.063. 
This  type  of  discrimination  Ijears  heavily 
against  people  of  the  Latin  race  and 
favorably  for  the  people  of  the  Aryan 
or  Nordic  race.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
said  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
must  stir  in  his  eternal  sleep  when  he 
hears  of  these  unequal  quotas. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  that  would  treat 
the  Italians  no  better  nor  worse  than 
any  other  Europeans.  All  would  be  on 
a  par.  This  bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  number  of  Italians 
that  could  come  into  the  United  States. 
The  bill  would  have  for  one  of  its  main 
purposes  the  uniting  of  families.  It 
would  cater  to  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
need  tailors  or  carpenters  or  farmers,  let 
us  have  them  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  We  need  Italian 
tailors.  Why  should  not  we  have  them? 
Why  should  a  cruel  quota  bar  their  way? 
My  bill  likewise,  would  do  away  with  the 
inequities  and  discrimination  that  now 
plague  natiu-alized  citizens.  There  would 
be  no  difference  between  a  natiuralized 
and  a  native  born  citizen. 

I  have  been  interested  in  Italian  emi- 
gration for  years.  I  know  the  emigra- 
tion needs  of  Italy.  Italy  must  export 
upward  of  100.000  of  her  natives  each 
year.  Her  natural  growth,  plus  the  com- 
ing of  refugees  and  stateless  persons 
into  her  confines,  causes  considerable 
difBculty— diflSciilty  in  housing,  feeding, 
and  clothing  this  great  growth  of  per- 
sons. Italy  does  not  have  the  absorp- 
tion capacity  to  take  care  of  all  these 
people.     Some  must  leave  her  shores. 


XInfortunatdy,  In  some  countries  the 
blinds  are  drawn  and  the  doors  ar«  shut 
in  the  face  of  Italian  emigration  It 
takes  all  the  statesmanship,  the  wit,  and 
the  Ingenuity  of  Italian  diplomat^  and 
publicists  to  keep  some  doors  open  to 
Italian  emigrants.  I  have  been  to  some 
20  countries  in  South  America  ^here 
Italian  ambassadors  are  doing  a  splendid 
job  in  aiding  emigration  of  Italians  to 
those  Republics.  The  same  is  tiiie  of 
Central  America.  As  chairman 
House  Committee  on  the  Judici 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
has  jurisdiction  over  immigration, 
struggled  personally  to  bring  in  jmore 
and  more  Italians.  For  this  piuriose  I 
have  consistently  advocated  a  Ubemlized 
immigration  policy.  In  these  efforts  I 
have  been  abetted  by  the  Honorable 
Peter  Rodino,  Jr.,  member  of  my  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  whom  I  spol^  be- 
fore, and  others  of  Italian  hneage^ 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Italy,  |I  met 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  foi  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Honorable  Carmme  de 
Martino,  and  the  Italian  Ambassador 
for  Emigration,  the  Honorable  Luciano 
Mascia.  both  eminent  and  dedicated  offi- 
cials. I  discussed  with  them  at!  some 
length  the  Italian  emigration  problems 
and  the  resettlement  of  Italian  emi- 
grants into  South  and  North  Anlerica. 
I  explained  to  them  my  plans  for  this 
coming  session  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  immigration.  | 

Ambassador  Mascia  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Italian  sirvice. 
He  has  been  counselor  in  Moscow  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  1941. 
He  was  in  hiding  during  the  German 
occupation  of  Italy.  In  1S44  and  1945 
he  was  counselor  at  the  Embassy  in 
Madrid.  During  1945  and  1946.  1^  was 
at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Rome  ai^d  was 
in  charge  of  the  economic  mission  jnego- 
tiating  trade  with  Great  Britaiii.  In 
1945  he  was  assigned  to  the  Embassy  in 
Washington,  acting  as  well  as  a  a  ob- 
server to  the  U.  N.  Mr.  Mascli  was 
Ambassador  to  Cuba  from  1951  t<i  1953 
and  from  1953  to  1955  was  again  at- 
tached to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  <  harge 
of  questions  dealing  with  claims.  Since 
1955  he  has  bsen  Dii-ector  Gene'al  of 
Emigration. 

Hon.  Carmine  de  Martino,  bcm  in 
Salerno  and  now  residing  in  Rom;,  is  a 
deputy  and  member  of  the  Christian 
Democrat  Parliamentary  Group.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  and  Treasury  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  His  experiences 
as  banker,  mathematician  and  ppofes- 
sor  of  industrial  law  at  Rome  Univer- 
sity have  been  effectively  utilized  In  the 
service  of  his  Government.  He  hasFtaken 
part  in  many  parliamentary  debates  and 
has  presented  important  bills  ijo  the 
House.  He  has  done  much  to  encourage 
large-scale  land  reclamation.  In  May 
1957  Carmine  de  Martino  becakne  a 
member  of  the  Zoll  Cabinet  as  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  F|)reign 
Affairs. 
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Italy  has  a  fine  group  of 
who  can  compare  favorably 
best  in  any  state  in  Europe.   Theii 
have  not  been  too  easy.    Nonetieless 
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they  have  definitely  steered  I^tly  west- 
ward and  have  forged  a  strone  link  be- 
tween Italy,  the  NATO  Power^,  and  the 
United  States.  They  have  their  coun- 
try's Interest  at  heart,  not  unmindful 
of  the  needs  of  other  nations.  Their 
creed  Is  "live  and  let  Uve."       i 

Italy  was  badly  hurt  during  the  war 
years,  but  her  leaders  have  helped  the 
ItaUan  people  to  rise  again  put  of  the 
ruins  and  the  rubble.  The  ii|dustry  of 
the  Italian  people,  with  aid  from  the 
United  States,  has  resulted  in  Ihe  emer- 
gence of  a  new  Italy.  Literacst  and  edu- 
cation have  advanced  and  Uvitog  stand- 
ards have  been  heightened. 

While  in  Italy,  I  visited  with  Hon. 
Adone  Zoli,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  since 
May  20,  1957.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character,  approadhable  and 
easy  to  talk  to.  He  is  most  aisable  and 
courteoiis  and  answered  my  ef  ery  ques- 
tion concerning  Italy,  her  p^ple,  and 
her  affairs  without  hesitation.  He  Is  a 
strong  personality,  well  able  to  g\iide  the 
Italian  ship  of  state.  His  home  is  tn 
Florence,  the  city  of  Michelangelo. 
Senator  Zoli  is  married  and  h^s  six  chil- 
dren. He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
he  speaks  with  the  precision  i  and  logic 
of  an  advocate.  He  was  a  Captain  of 
artillery  in  the  First  World  W^r  and  was 
decorated  with  the  Military  Cross. 

Senator  Zoli  is  president  of  the  coim- 
cil  of  the  Order  of  Lawyers  ahd  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  council.  In  1943. 
he  took  part  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
Christian  Democrat  Party  knd  after 
July  25  was  elected  commisslober  of  the 
Syndicate  of  Lawyers  at  Florence.  A 
member  of  the  Tuscany  braiich  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Liberation,  he 
was  arrested  in  November  194i  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  manage^  to  escape 
execution  of  the  sentence.  Deputy 
mayor  of  Florence.  Zoli  hasj  been  na- 
tional councilor  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crat Party.  All  Italy  can  well  be  proud 
of  him.  I 

In  1948.  he  was  elected  senator  for 
Florence.  He  became  vice  president  of 
the  finance  and  treasury  comiiaittee  and 
was  nominated  deputy  speaker  of  the 
senate  in  March  1950.  He  lef^  this  posi- 
tion in  July  1951,  upon  being  appointed 
minister  of  justice.  He  waai  reelected 
senator  in  1053,  and  is  also  president  of 
the  second  committee  for  justice  and  pro- 
cedure. Senator  Zoli  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Christian  Democrat  Party  on 
August  24, 1954,  and  on  February  19, 1956, 
he  became  minister  of  the  budget  in  the 
Segni  cabinet.  On  May  20,  19b7.  he  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister.       j 

With  such  a  startling  record  it  is  nat- 
ural for  him  to  slip  easily  into  the  pre- 
miership and  rule  wisely  and  justly. 

I  also  visited  with  Hon.  Giuseppe  Pella. 
who,  since  May  20,  1957,  has  been  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  and  deputy  prime 
minister.  He  is  a  man  of  Uvoy  person- 
aUty.  He  inspires  conQdence.  He  is  every 
inch  an  Italian  and  wants  Italy  to  go 
forward  majestically,  but  npnetheless 
with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  He  is  a  bora  politifcal  leader 
with  the  skill  and  acumen  that  only  long 
political  experience  command. 

Bom  in  the  small  town  of  Galdengo, 
near  Vercelli,  Italy,  on  Aprill  18,  1902, 
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Giuseppe  Pella  devoted  himself  to  the 
teaching  of  banking  and  industrial 
theory.  When  still  very  young,  he  en- 
tered the  ranks  of  the  CathoUc  Action 
and  liecame  one  of  its  leading  members. 
In  1919,  he  founded  the  CathoUc  Organi- 
zation of  Secondary  School  Students  and 
became  its  first  president.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  came  to  Imow  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Italian  People's  Party. 
As  an  expert  in  financial  and  mdustrial 
problems,  Mr.  Pella  has  enjoyed  great 
success  and  his  competent  approach  in 
the  field  of  commercial  finance  has 
gained  him  wide  renown  both  in  Italy  and 
abroad. 

Between  1932  and  1939  he  took  part 
in  all  the  international  wool  conferences 
that  were  held  m  the  EuroiJean  capitals 
as  head  delegate  of  the  Itahan  Wool 
Traders  Association.  In  1946,  Mr.  Pella 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary  of  tlie 
Parliamentary  Committee  for  Finance 
and  Treasury.  In  October  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  nominated  Under  Secretary 
to  tlie  Ministry  of  Finance,  thus  enter- 
ing the  second  cabinet  of  De  Gasperi, 
after  having  resigned  from  all  the  other 
offices  he  then  held.  He  was  recon- 
firmed in  his  office  durmg  the  third 
term  of  Premier  De  Gasperi  and  on  Jime 
2,  1947,  he  became  Mmister  of  the  de- 
partment he  had  entered  8  months  pre- 
viously. 

On  May  23,  1948,  the  Honorable  Pella 
was  made  Minister  of  Treasury  and  Min- 
ister of  Budget  "ad  interim."  His  main 
achievement  during  this  term  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  Italian  currency 
which  prevented  the  looming  danger  >f 
infiation.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  lat- 
ter appointment  on  July  1951  and  in 
February  1952  took  over  the  treasury  sis 
well.  Mr.  Pella  has  also  been  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  representative  of  the  ItaUan 
Government  to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  the  Organization  for  Em-opean  Ek»- 
nomic  Cooperation.  In  that  period,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
as  well  as  in  the  achievement  of  the 
long-sought  unification  and  economic 
integration  of  Europe.  The  Honorable 
Pella  was  elected  for  a  third  time  in 
1953. 

On  August  16,  1953.  he  became  Prime 
Minister,  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Minister  for  the  Budget,  appoint- 
ments which  he  held  until  January  1954. 
It  was  during  this  term  that  the  Trieste 
crisis  came  to  a  head  and  on  September 
13,  1953,  he  appealed  to  the  British  and 
Americans,  warning  them  that  the  Tri- 
este question  would  be  the  testmg  ground 
of  the  Western  Alliance.  His  strong  and 
determined  stand  has  been  considered 
instrumental  to  the  solution  of  that 
thorny  problem.  In  November  1954  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  but  resigned 
in  November  1956,  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  ItaUan  parUamentary  Ufe.  On 
May  20,  1957,  the  Honorable  Pella  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  in  the  ZoU 
cabmet. 

One  of  the  most  Important  figures  on 
the  ItaUan  poUtical  scene  is  Deputy 


Amintore  Fanf  anl.  national  secretary  of 
the  Christian  Democrat  Party.  He  is  m- 
deed  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  was 
formerly  Prime  Minister  and  now  has  the 
important  task  of  leading  the  Christian 
Democrat  Party.  We  in  the  United 
States  must  have  an  interest  in  the  vic- 
tories of  this  party  because  without  those 
victories  Italy  might  faU  mto  the  hands 
of  communism.  Fanfani,  headmg  the 
Christian  Democrat  Party,  has  the  wiU 
and  abiUty  to  organize  his  party  in  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  Italy  and  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  and  elsewhere,  so  that  his 
party  is  bound  to  win  in  the  next  elec- 
tions. As  the  late  Premier  de  Gasperi 
said: 

Fanfani  is  the  only  man  in  present-day 
Italy  with  the  abUity  to  organize  the  Chris- 
tian Democrat  Party  and  lead  It  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  against  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism. 

This  is  not  an  easy  Job,  but  Fanfani  is 
used  to  difficult  jobs.  He  wiU  succeed. 
He  definitely  wants  Italy  aligned  with 
the  West  and  opposed  to  so-called  neu- 
tralism. He  feels  that  the  future  of 
Italy  Ues  with  Britain.  France  and  the 
United  States.  Fanfani  is  not  unknown 
to  the  United  States.  He  visited  with 
us  in  1956  and  was  a  guest  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  my 
visit  with  Fanfani.  He  seems  not  unlike 
an  American  poUtical  leader.  He  is  af- 
fable, kind  and  authoritative,  yet  mani- 
fests a  sense  of  enormous  power  and  in- 
dom^itable  courage.  He  inspires  con- 
fidence. 

Deputy  Fanfani  has  a  splendid  record. 
He  was  bom  at  Pieve  Santo  Stefano — 
Arezzo — on  February  6,  1908.  He  is  a 
doctor  of  poUtical  economy,  and  an  or- 
dinary of  economic  history  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  University  of  Milan.  Prom  1938 
to  1943.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Teachers  Council  of  Poltical  Economy  at 
Venice.  Reqxiired  for  miUtary  service  on 
September  3,  1943.  he  took  refuge  in 
Switzerland  where  he  taught  mtemed 
Italians  at  the  Universities  of  Lausanne 
and  Geneva.  Returning  to  Italy  in  1945, 
Fanfani  took  an  active  part  in  the  secre- 
tarial office  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party. 

By  May  1946  he  was  a  member  of  the 
administration  of  the  party.  In  this 
same  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  again  elected  in 
1948.  He  has  sat  on  the  11th  Commit- 
tee for  Labour  and  Social  Insurance  and 
was  Minister  of  Labour  from  May  31. 
1947  to  January  1950.  In  Jtdy  1951. 
Fanfani  became  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  Reelected  for  the  third 
time  in  1953.  he  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  8th  De  Gasperi  govern- 
ment and  was  confhmed  in  this  office 
during  the  succeeding  Pella  government. 
He  was  Piime  Minister  from  January  19, 
1953.  to  February  10.  1954.  On  June  30 
of  this  year  he  was  elected  National  Sec- 
retary of  the  Christian  Democrat  Party 
after  the  movement  which  he  headed, 
and  which  became  known  as  the  Demo- 
cratic initiative,  obtained  a  solid  victory 
at  the  Fifth  National  Congress  of  the 
Party  at  Naples.  He  has  a  number  of 
important  writings  to  his  credit.    We  in 


the  United  States  heartily  wish  Fanfani 
success  in  the  next  election. 

On  previous  visits  to  Italy,  I  had  the 
pleasing  of  meeting  President  Gronchi. 
I  greeted  him  when  he  visited  in  Wash- 
ington about  a  year  or  so  ago.  I  have 
his  autographed  photograph  inscribed 
to  me  on  that  memorable  occsision. 
That  photo  graces  my  room. 

Giovanni  Gronchi  was  born  at  Pon- 
teda— Pisa— on  September  10,  1887.  He 
holds  a  degree  in  letters.  Belonging  to  a 
family  of  modest  means,  he  was  forced 
to  start  work  at  a  very  early  age  in  order 
to  attend  umversity. 

He  belonged  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crat movement  which  was  founded  in 
1902  by  Romolo  Murri,  a  priest,  with 
whom  £>on  Sturzo  collaborated.  As  a 
postulate,  the  movement  supported  the 
poUtical  autonomy  of  CathoUcs.  bringing 
a  nonconfessional  character  to  its  or- 
ganization and  activity  in  pubUc  life  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Christian  trade  union  organizations. 
He  was  a  volunteer  m  the  First  World 
War. 

In  1919  he  helped  foimd  the  ItaUan 
Peoples'  Party.  EHected  to  parUament — 
1919-21 — ^he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Confederation  of  Christian  Workers  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary 
Group  of  the  party. 

During  the  first  Mussolini  govern- 
ment, he  was  Under  Secretary  for  Indus- 
try and  Commerce.  He  held  this  office 
until  the  party  congress  at  Turin — 
August  1923 — which  decided  on  a  poUcy 
x>f  noncollaboration  and  the  retirement 
of  representatives  of  the  party  from  the 
government.  Passing  to  the  opposition, 
he  was  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  so- 
caUed  Aventine  movement.  When  the 
opposition's  motion  against  the  Fascist 
Party  was  presented  to  the  King  but 
not  heard,  Gronchi  was  comp>eUed  to 
retire  by  parUamentary  mandate. 

Returning  to  private  life  he  started  a 
commercial  career  in  Milan  and  later 
dedicated  himself  to  industry. 

Gronchi  got  m  touch  with  under- 
grovmd  elements  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont 
and  Liguria,  in  1942.  SuccessfuUy  evad- 
ing the  poUce  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  poUtical  and  miUtary  struggle  in 
Rome.  With  De  Gasperi,  he  represent- 
ed the  Christian  Democrat  Party  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberation  Committee.  During  the  first 
Bonomi  government  he  was  Minister  for 
Industry  and  Commerce — June  18-De- 
cember  10,  1944.  He  continued  in  this 
office  in  the  succeedmg  Bonomi  govern- 
ment— December  12,  1944-June  19, 
1945 — and  the  Parri  government — Jime 
21,  1945-December  8,  1945.  He  agam 
returned  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  in  the  first  De  Gasperi  gov- 
ernment. 

Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1946,  he  later  became  President  of  the 
ParUamentary  Group,  an  office  he  held 
imtil  the  Assembly  was  dissolved. 

As  president  of  the  Committee  for 
Trade  Unione  Agreements,  Gronchi  was 
responsible  for  Christian  Trade  Union 
poUcies  up  to  the  time  that  these 
organizations  decided  to  become  mde- 
pendent  of  the  Italian  General  Con- 
federation of  Labour. 
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On  May  B,  1M«,  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  caiamber  of  Deputies,  an 
office  which  he  retained  until  the  oon- 
cluslan  of  the  flrtt  Republican  legislative 
period.  Reelected  deputy  In  1963.  he 
was  again  appointed  Speaker— July  26. 
1932— an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
election  to  the  Presidency— April  29. 
1968.  .     . 

Italy  has  a  most  able  representatlre  to 
her  present  Ambassador.  H.  E.  Manhd 
Broslo.  He  was  bom  to  Turin  in  1897. 
When  still  very  young  he  enlisted  to  the 
Alpine  Corp*— 191&— *h^  fought  as  sn 
officer  to  their  ranks  through  the  end 
of  World  War  1—1918.  For  a  brief 
period  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  was 
awarded  the  SUver  Medal  and  the  Cross 
for  Valour. 


IilrodKtiMi  of  Bin  Te  AflMad  S^ctiea 
221  of  Natioiial  Hoosing  Act 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHI 

or  OHIO 

ZM  THI  HOUSE  Of  BfPRISBirrATnrCf 
Tuesday.  February  4, 198i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tc  lay  I 
have  totroduced  a  bill  to  amend  •  tction 
221  of  the  National  Housing  Act  t(  per- 
mit families  displaced  from  a  com- 
munity by  action  of  the  Federal  Odvem- 
ment,  whether  or  not  such  community 
has  a  workable  program,  to  be  relocated 
In  section  221  houstog  in  another  com- 


He  graduated  in  law  at  the  University    munity  If  It  has  such  a  program  4nd  Is 
of  Turin  and  there  started  his  profes-     within  commuting  distance.  ! 

Under  the  National  Housing  Act  as  It 
now  reads,  special  FHA  mortgage  In- 
surance aids  are  available  for  financing 
housing  for  families  who  are  displaced 


slonal  career  as  a  lawyer.  A  young  po- 
litical leader,  member  of  the  Liberal 
Party  and  Central  Secretary  of  the  Lib- 
eral Revolution  movement  from  1922  to 
1925,  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
periodical  Rivoluzione  Liberale  and  was 
a  close  friend  of  Piero  Gobetti,  the  Lib- 
eral Party's  foremost  writer  in  those 
years. 

After  Fascism  took  power,  he  retired 
from  politics  and  continued  his  work 
as  a  lawyer  in  Turin,  in  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  anti-Pascist  groups  and 
their  leaders,  such  as  Philosopher  Croce 
and  Economist  Einaudi,  who  was  to  be- 
come the  President  of  the  Italian  Re- 
pubUc. 

In  1936  he  married  Miss  Clotilde  Bro- 
slo, a  cousin;  they  have  no  children. 

During  the  German  occupation,  Mr. 
Brosio  was  a  member  of  the  under- 
ground National  Liberation  Committee — 
1943-44.  He  was  Secretary  General  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1944-45.  He  be- 
came a  Minister  Without  Portfolio  in  the 
Bonomi  Government  in  1944  and  was 
subsequently  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  in  the  Parrl  Govern- 
ment— 1945^and  Minister  of  Defense — 
1945-46 — when  De  Gasperi  became  Pre- 
mier. 

He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  remained  from  January 
1947  to  December  1951.  Afterward  he 
was  Italian  Ambassador  in  London  and 
has  now  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Italian  Republic  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brosio  writes  on  political  and  jur- 
idical subjects  for  some  specialized  pe- 
riodicals, such  as  Foro  Italiano  and  La 
Rivoluzione  Liberale,  and  also  for  La 
Stampa.  a  daily  paper  of  T;irin.  He 
is  fluent  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Russian. 

Ambassador  Brosio  is  a  most  credit- 
able representative  from  Italy.  He  is  as 
skilled  in  the  ways  of  diplomacy  as  he 
is  affable  in  manner.  He  is  as  incisive 
in  action  as  he  is  kindly  in  speech.  We 
hail  him,  here,  in  Washington. 

COirCI.T7SIOIT 

This  report  on  my  Italian  visit  has 
reached  greater  proportions  than  antici- 
pated. That  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
my  admiration  for  Italy  and  her  people 
unbridles  my  thoughts  and  as  a  result, 
my  opinions  flow  uninhibitedly. 


either  from  urban  renewal  areas  dr  as  a 
result  of  governmental  action,  stich  as 
acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands  for 
public  piu'poses  or  the  terminatloti  of  a 
Government-owned  housing  project.  In 
general,  these  aids  consist  of  low- 
interest  rate,  long-term  loans*— with 
funds  supplied  from  FNMA.  I 

Except  for  communities  whidh  are 
carrying  out  urban  redevelopment  proj- 
ects under  Federal  aid  contracts  altered 
into  prior  to  August  2,  1954,  or  [which 
are  carrying  out  urban  renewal  projects 
in  connection  with  major  disasters,  the 
section  221  aid  is  limited  to  families  who 
sure  being  relocated  from  homes  i^  com- 
munities wliich  have  adopted  a ;  work- 
able program  for  dealing  with  their 
overall  problems  of  slums  and  blight. 

Thus,    a    community   which   has   no 
"workable  program"  may  request  section 
221  housing,  b«t  this  housing  must  serve 
families  displaced  from  home  located  in 
communities  which — with   the  two  ex- 
ceptions noted — do  have  workable  pro- 
grams.   In  my  view,  Mr.  Speakier,  the 
failiu-e  of  a  local  community  to  idopt  a 
workable  program  should  not  i)revent 
the  Federal  Government,  where]  other- 
wise  feasible,   from   making   rettication 
housing  aid  available  to  those  families 
displaced  from  such  a  commun^y  as  a 
result  of  Federal  action.    Accord|nglyf  if 
a  community  which  has  both  a  wiorkable 
program  and  a  section  221  program  is 
Willing  to  extend  eligibility  for  occu- 
pancy of  section  221  housing  wshin  its 
own  borders  to  families  who  are   dis- 
placed by  Federal  governmental  action 
from  a  nearby  locality  having  nj)  work- 
able program,  there  should  not4-in  my 
view — be  any  reason  why  this  sh<^uld  not 
be  permitted  by  Federal  law.        i 

The  bill  which  I  liave  introduced  today 
would  permit  this  result.  In  my  own 
community,  it  will  allow  persoqs  living 
in  villages,  cities,  and  townshipsi  outside 
of  Toledo — ^which  has  a  workable  pro- 
gram— to  take  advantage  of  221  housing 
located  within  the  city  limits  of  j  Toledo. 
It  will  also  permit  the  villages,  ciiies,  and 
townships — which  have  no  workajble  pro- 
gram— ^to  make  f  utiire  221  housi4g  avail- 
able to  county  residents  displliced  by 
Federal  governmental  action. 


Oar  Sorphu  ¥oU    Baae  or  Nessbf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  MOR^E 

or  osaooM  I 

ZM  THE  SBfATV  OT  THE  UMli'M)  aTATn 

Tuesday,  rebruary  i,  i9f$ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  be  published  to 
the  CowoaiMioiiu.  Ricon  m  artlelo 
pubUshed  to  the  Uteet  Iseue  ^f  Prefbjr- 
terlanlife.  It  wm  written  byl  the  pree- 
ent  Presiding  OflBcer.  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PaouoBBl.  I 
urge  the  reading  of  the  article  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  pftrtleularly  m 
we  approach  the  debate  to  tae  Senate, 
in  the  not-too-distant  futtup,  on  the 
whole  agricultural  program.  1  particu- 
larly commend  the  article  to  tfie  reading  • 
of  all  Senators  because  the  ju|iior  Sena- 
tor from  Wlsconsto  has  raised  great 
moral  principles  and  teachings  which 
are  conscience-stirring. 

The  junior  Senator  from  jWisconsin 
points  out  what  the  America  people ; 
need  to  give  consideration  to.  (uui  tliat  is 
that  while  we  sell  great  qufintities  of 
dried  milk  for  hog  food,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  to  Asia  ^nd  Africa 
suffer  crippling  diseases  and  |iigh  fatal- 
ity rates  because  of  the  lack  of  the  very 
milk  that  could  be  made  available  to 
them  but  which  we  are  pourihg  toto  the 
bellies  of  American  hogs. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  in  language 
not  of  the  kind  the  Senatorjfrom  Wis- 
consin used  to  his  article,  qut  to  lan- 
guage which  needs  to  be  useid.  that  we 
are  not  llvtog  up  to  the  great  inoral  obli- 
gations which  confront  thq  American 
people  with  regard  to  surplus  food. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  ^e  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Oum  SuRPLCs  Food — Bans  ob 


Blbssimc? 
Abundant  food  is  America's  gi^atest  bless 


Ing.    United  States  agriculture 


Is  the  nxist 


efficient,  most  productive  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  1957  crop  Is  equal  to  the  all-time 
record  set  the  year  before — In  Bjilte  of  delib- 
erate efforts  that  were  made  by  bur  National 
Oovemment  to  curb  our  abundance. 

Tet  our  farm  abundance  geuerally  seems 
like  a  curse  instead  of  a  blefsing  to  the 
family  farmers  whose  skill,  haid  work,  and 
diligence  produce  It — per  caplia  Income  of 
farm  people  In  1956  Is  weU  below  one-half 
that  of  nonfarm.  i 

How  can  we  manage  the  agricultural 
abundance  which  God's  bouqty  and  our 
family-farming  system  provide*  for  us? 

During  the  past  few  years.  We  have  tried 
deliberate  waste  on  a  scale  that  staggers  the 
Imaginatlon^-on  a  scale  that  nsver  before  in 
all  history  has  had  an  equal!  Under  the 
farm  law  enacted  in  1955,  the  Vnited  States 
Oovemment  Is  committed  to,  or  has  already 
paid,  a  total  of  $1.4  billion  to  farmers  for 
plowing  under  or  not  producing  wheat,  com, 
cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  t^acco.  This 
enormous  expenditure  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction or  failure  to  produce  grain  b\i1B- 
cient  to  provide  the  entire  popvQation  of  the 
United  States  with  its  nprm^  supply  of 
bread  for  a  fxUl  year's  time,  pUas  some  ham 
and  eggs  and  a  couple  of  cotlion  shirts  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  ih  the  Nation. 

This  outlay  of  $1.4  billion  is  a  total,  dead 

lees  to  the  Nation's  economy.    It  wiU  not 

'  secure  one  single  whit  of  soil-conservation 

work  on  the  land  it  idles.    It  does  not  even 
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Add  to  fannerr  inoomee— for  It  ineMly  sub- 
stitutes for  the  wealth  that  they  are  i>ald 
not  to  produce. 

This  staggering  waete  of  potential  food. 
moreoTer,  bM  taken  place  In  a  world  and  In 
a  dA7  When  there  are  millions  who  luffer 
from  malnutrition.  It  repreeente  enough 
breed  for  the  entire  Ameriosn  population 
for  a  whole  year — breed  whleh  wee  not  given 
to  our  hungry  neighbor  in  Chrletlan  chanty, 
but  inetMd  wss  tumsd  under  the  plow  and 
the  disk,  or  slmplf  never  planted  on  the  Idle 
land.  Certainly,  at  the  very  beet,  thle  weete 
must  be  deecrlbed  ae  a  monumental  failure 
of  moral  Imaglnatloa, 

Another  esample  o<  recently  wseted  food 
partleuUrly  dietreeeee  me  ee  a  Repreeenta* 
tire  of  Wisconsin,  America's  dalryland. 

In  1964,  the  United  States  Ooremment  sold 
the  entire  supply  of  dried  skim  milk  in  Oor- 
ertunent  etorage  to  animal-feed  manufse- 
turers.  The  dried  milk  was  high  quality  and 
fit  for  human  consumption. 

Tet  this  sale  of  more  than  half-a-blllion 
pounds  of  dried  milk  took  place  while  mU- 
lions  of  little  children  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
South  and  Central  America  suffered  from  the 
dreaded  dtseafe  Kwashiorkor.  This  malady 
causes  both  mental  and  physical  deformity, 
and  costs  the  lives  of  half  of  the  victims  who 
receive  hospital  treatment.  For  this  ugly 
kUler  and  maimer  of  the  world's  most  un- 
fortunate children,  a  little  bit  of  milk  re- 
constituted from  dried  mUk  powder  Is  a 
complete  cure. 

The  dried  milk  that  was  sold  for  hog  feed 
In  1954  was  Bufflclent  to  provide  a  tall,  full 
8-ounce  glass  of  milk  every  day  for  a  fuU 
year's  time  to  24  million  children.  Truly,  it 
requires  the  utmost  of  charity  to  describe 
this  squandering  for  hog  feed  of  enovigh  milk 
to  furnish  life-saving  protein  every  day  for 
a  year  to  24  million  children  as  merely  a 
monumental  faUxire  of  moral   imagination. 

It  is  tremendously  fortunate  for  history's 
Judgment  of  America  that  there  is  a  brighter 
chapter  in  the  account  of  our  stewardship 
of  ova  unprecedented  blessing  of  abundant 
food.  The  American  spirit  is  generous  and 
good.  The  American  people  are  true  to  the 
generosity  and  goodness  in  American  char- 
acter if  they  have  the  chance — and  when 
their  leaders  appeal  to  that  generosity  and 
goodness. 

American  food  fed  the  all'.ed  nations  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  And  when  the  war  had 
come  to  an  end,  American  food  rescued  many 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  from  cer- 
tain starvation — in  the  lands  of  our  former 
enemies  as  well  as  those  of  our  llber&ted 
friends  and  our  bleeding  allies.  Never  before 
in  all  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  people 
given  BO  greatly  and  so  generously  to  so 
many — and  thereby  rescued  eo  many  human 
beings  from  hunger  and  death  by  starvation. 

This  great  outp)ouring  of  American  food  to 
the  world's  hungry  continues  today.  It  is  a 
great  credit  to  American  ingenuity  that  our 
religious  organizations — Church  World  Serv- 
ice and  its  counterparts  of  the  other  religious 
faiths — are  playing  a  central  and  aggressive 
role  m  this  program. 

I  use  the  word  "ingenuity"  both  on  moral 
and  on  practical  grounds.  It  is  Ingenious  of 
us,  as  a  Nation,  to  work  in  partnership  with 
our  own  and  the  world's  religious  institu- 
tions in  this  work — for  we  thus  express  the 
essential  moral  impulses  from  which  Amer- 
ica's giving  springs.  And  it  Is  Ingenioxis  for 
practical  reasons,  because  it  works  so  much 
better,  both  for  the  giver  and  those  who 
receive,  than  any  strictly  governmental  or 
strictly  commercial  operation  could  possibly 
work. 

In  this  American-style  partnership  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion,  the  pubUc  under- 
writes the  costs  of  coUecting  and  buying 
food.  This  is  done,  through  governmental 
programs  which  are  primarily  motivated  by 
other  considerations  than  the  ultimate  use 
of    food — through    our    farm-price-support 
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The  function  of  distribution  le 
carried  out  by  the  chiu-ches.  As  a  restilt. 
what  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  a  eur- 
plue-dlepoeal  program  te  transformed  Into  a 
people-to-people  relatlonahip  which  Mnde 
all  men  of  goodwill  into  eloeer  communion 
and  contrUnttee  to  the  laetlng  peace  which 
we  all  deetre  for  our  agonlaed  earth. 

The  acbtereoientc  of  thle  partnership  have 
been  truly  outeMndlng.  Uof  than  four- 
flfthe  of  all  the  Matkm's  voluntary  relief 
work  for  the  huncry  and  needy  orereeee  hes 
been  conducted  through  the  rellgloue  egen- 
dee  supported  by  more  than  100  oUlUon 
Amerleane  who  are  enrolled  la  our  major 
reilglotts  faiths.  More  than  a  blUlon  pounds 
per  year  of  food,  much  of  It  donated  by  the 
Oovemment,  le  being  distributed  by  the 
major  rellgloue  avenciee.  Ufe-earlng  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  medicines,  and  money  for 
reeettlement,  economic  development,  health 
projects,  and  other  assistance  for  refugeee 
are  also  being  provided  in  companion  pro- 
grams. 

The  average  contributed  dollar  In  these 
programs  provides  for  more  than  300  pounds 
of  food  to  be  delivered  to  destitute  areas. 
I  was  particularly  pleaeed  to  ieam  that  since 
these  programs  got  under  way  8  years  ago, 
more  than  9V2  million  persons,  mostly  chil- 
dren, have  received  at  least  one  glass  of  milk 
every  day 

But  we  cannot — we  must  not — rest  on  self- 
praise  for  our  accomplishments.  There  is 
much  need  yet  to  command  our  compassion. 

The  leaders  of  Church  World  Service  esti- 
mate that  the  world  total  of  refugees  today 
Is  30  nxilUon — and  these  comprise  only  the 
very  most  desperate  of  the  earth's  homeless, 
ragged,  and  disease-ravaged,  hungry  people. 
This  total  does  not  being  to  count  many  mil- 
lions more  whose  hunger  Is  stabilized  and 
unspectacular — but  who  never  achieve  ade- 
quate diets,  year  In  and  year  out.  and  who 
ultimately  die  or  malnutrition  at  an  aver- 
age age  that  may  be  only  one-third  the  life 
expectancy  of  an  American. 

"To  allow  the  hungry  man  to  remain  hun- 
gry would  be  blasphemy  against  God  and 
one's  neighbor,  for  what  is  nearest  to  God 
is  precisely  the  need  of  one's  neighbor" 
<  Diet  rich  Bonhoeffer) .  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  moral  injunction  upon  all  of  us — as  citizens 
Just  as  surely  as  in  our  capacity  as  Chris- 
tians. Can  there  be  a  moral  defense  for 
a  soil-bank  program  which  has  subsidized 
the  waste  of  enough  potential  grain  to  sup- 
ply all  American  with  bread  for  an  entire 
year? 

Can  there  be  a  moral  defence  for  any  na- 
tional food  policy  which  regards  farm  sur- 
pluses as  a  burdensome  scourge,  or  which 
permits  agricultural  abundance  to  impose  a 
real  and  severe  hardship  upon  the  conscien- 
tious farm  people  who  produce  it? 

It  is  true  that  the  primary  task  of  shaping 
food  policy  for  the  Nation  must  be  assigned 
to  tile  politicians  and  the  economists  and 
the  bvisinessmen  and  farmers.  I  am  one  poli- 
tician who  feels  deeply  about  the  moral  prob- 
lems which  it  involves,  and  I  appeal  In  com- 
plete sincerity  for  the  help  and  guidance  of 
church  people  in  the  national  effort  to  solve 
them. 

As  for  me,  the  moral  guideposts  which  I 
recognize  point  very  clearly  to  a  number  of 
fundamentally  important  conclusions  In  the 
field  of  my  responsibility  as  a  Ifember  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  food  which  saves  a  chUd's 
live  and  health  in  a  Church  World  Service 
refugee  camp  in  Hong  Kong  serves  a  use  as 
high  as  any  that  is  produced  anywhere  be- 
neath the  sun.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can.  In  good  conscience,  term  it  a  burden- 
«ome  surplus. 

I  1>eUeve.  in  fact,  that  the  world  hae  too 
little  food  rather  than  too  much.  In  the 
world  at  today,  the  basic  moral  Imperative 
Is  for  us  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  get  our 
abundant  food  to  those  who  need  it. 


Certainly,  the  great  work  in  whleh  the  re- 
ligious reUef  agendee  are  jrtaylng  such  a 
vital  and  constructive  role  must  be  eue- 
tetned  end  expanded.  We  need  to  accept 
thu  work  ae  a  fuU-ecale  national  reeponsl« 
billty,  insteed  of  treating  It  se  an  accidental 
Incident  of  our  farm  problem. 

We  do  not  treat  military  aid  to  our  allies 
ae  a  eubekly  to  Uk»  prodtieefs  of  tanks  and 
plaaee  and  rlflee:  we  ehould  no  longer  treat 
f  smlne  relief  to  our  slliee  se  a  subsidy  to  the 
produeere  of  wheat  sad  mUk. 

But  we  need  to  go  far  beyond  tlie  def enelve 
refles  of  emeegeaey  feedUig  of  the  vietlaae  of 
famine  sad  were  and  poilUoal  dielocatloa. 
We  need  to  greatly  expand  the  use  of  our 
abundant  food  for  poelttve,  eonetrttetlve 
building,  to  help  create  the  Improved  eeooo« 
mlee  that  ere  abeoluMly  eeeentlal  ee  a  foun> 
dation  for  political  etabiuty.  progreee,  and 
peace. 

It  le  too  ehort-elghted  to  regard  food 
merely  ae  a  means  to  sustain  life.  Truly,  It 
does  little  good  to  send  our  food  to  people  te 
help  them  to  siwlve  this  season's  famine, 
only  to  leave  them  no  better  able  than  they 
were  before  to  cope  with  the  next  f anUne  that 
will  come  along. 

We  must  raise  our  sights  and  stretch  our 
Imaginations.  We  must  see  that  food  can 
also  be  the  source  of  human  energy  with 
which  the  means  for  better  life  can  be  con- 
structed. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  example  of  one 
way  that  this  can  be  done: 

Consider  a  little  village  in  India — Just  like 
many  thousands  of  real  Indian  villages  to- 
day. The  people  of  the  village  are  forced  to 
work  their  lives  out.  with  extremely  inade- 
quate tools,  to  scratch  a  bare  subsistence 
from  their  impoverished  soil.  In  a  good  year 
they  barely  svirvlve;  in  bad  years  many  die. 

This  typical  village  often  does  have  a  sur- 
plus of  food  during  the  growing  season.  B\it 
there  is  no  refrigeration,  nor  any  otho'  ade- 
quate means  of  storing  this  perishable  siu*- 
plus  food.  And  there  is  no  road  over  which 
this  seasonal  surplus  can  be  transported  to 
the  nearest  city,  to  be  traded  for  better  tools, 
for  fruit  Jars  for  canning  food,  or  for  the 
other  simple  items  that  could  break  the  end- 
less chain  of  privation.  For  the  want  of  a 
road,  the  village  economy  is  chamed  to  a 
treadmill  on  the  brink  of  famine. 

In  email,  pilot-plant  projects  the  United 
Nations  has  shown  that  surplus  food  can  be 
used  in  underdeveloped  economies  to  finance 
such  capital  Improvements  as  roads,  bridges, 
schools,  canals,  and  the  like.  Surplus  food  is 
converted  into  human  energy,  used  to  con- 
struct capital  improvements  which  pemui- 
nently  raise  the  productive  power  of  the 
economy.  This  can  be  done  even  In  the  most 
primitive  community,  where  modem  meth- 
ods are  hopelessly  beyond  reach.  A  road 
might  be  buUt.  for  example,  by  paying  i>eople 
in  surplus  food  to  carry  earth  and  stones  in 
baskets  on  top  of  their  heads. 

In  the  case  of  our  little  village,  the  assur- 
ance of  a  year's  food  supply  would  free  the 
people  from  the  obligation  to  spend  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  eke  out  a  bare  living  by 
subsistence  farming.  Instead,  they  might  be 
paid  with  surplus  wheat  and  dried  milk  to 
build  a  road  to  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  woiild  have  sxirvlved.  Just  as  if  they 
had  spent  their  time  as  usual  m  wresting  a 
bare  Uvlng  from  their  land.  But  they  would 
have  their  road  to  show  for  it.  And  next 
year  they  will  be  able  to  transport  their  sea- 
sonal svu-pliis  over  the  road  to  the  city,  where 
they  can  trade  it  for  efficient  shovels,  hoes, 
sickles,  and  other  tools.  Even  such  simple 
tools  as  these  would  enormously  Increase  the 
productivity  of  their  farming  economy.  Thn 
«-lty  and  the  whole  nation,  too,  wiU  benefit, 
and  the  economy  grow,  as  a  result  of  the  m- 
creased  market  for  skllli  and  products  which 
the  road  opens  up. 

Multiply  this  one  tiny  vtUage  and  this  one 
tiny  bit  of  economic  eKpanslon  by  tK.«i^r>^. 
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as  there  is  the  opportunity  to  do  not  alone 
tn  India  but  In  the  BClddle  East,  and  Africa, 
and  South  America.  The  product  can  be  a 
powerful  8\irge  of  growth,  progress,  and  ris- 
ing hope  to  the  poverty-fettered  people  in 
these  areas. 

Programs  essentially  like  the  oversimpli- 
fied example  I  have  described  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  a  small  way — some  sponsored  by 
the  religious  agencies,  some  by  local  govern- 
ments, some  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  pilot-plant  projects  have 
shown  that  such  a  program  can  be  conducted 
without  upsetting  normal  patterns  of  trade. 
The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
food  that  is  contributed  in  such  a  program 
is  used  to  feed  people  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  eaten — or  would  have  eaten  only 
what  they  themselves  could  eke  out  by  their 
primitive  farming  methods.  It  does  not  re- 
duce the  normal  commeLxlal  sales  of  food 
within  the  economy  which  receives  it. 

Here,  certainly,  is  a  method  whereby  our 
agricultural  abundance  can  be  transformed 
Into  a  powerful  and  constructive  instrument 
to  build  lasting  foundations  for  peace  and 
prosperity  in  our  troubled  world. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  twice  voted  its  approval  for  the  United 
States  to  Join  in  setting  up  a  World  Pood 
Bank  plan  through  which  the  global  food 
surpluses  can  be  employed  In  this  kind  of 
constructive  and  creative  building.  A  Joint 
resolution  has  been  proposed  to  Congress 
which  would  call  on  the  President  to  initiate 
negotiations  for  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  there  has  not  yet  been 
a  sufBcient  sense  of  urgency  to  get  this  kind 
of  work  under  way  on  the  scale  that  this  age 
demands. 

Certainly,  the  grave  and  growing  chal- 
lange  to  our  position  of  world  leadership 
makes  it  more  lmp>erative  than  ever  that 
America  unleash  its  Inventive  imagination 
to  develop  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
dilemma  of  surpluses  in  a  world  where  hun- 
ger is  widespread.  Certainly,  there  is  a  moral 
imperative  also  that  this  cruel  paradox  be 
resolved  in  a  humane  and  constructive  way. 
With  their  Christian  compassion,  church 
members  are  particularly  qualified  to  pro- 
vide forceful  leadership  to  the  American 
people  In  using  our  blessing  of  abundant 
food  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  building 
the  fovmdations  of  peace,  progress,  and  good 
will  among  men. 


of  projecting  objects  beyond  tfie  earth's 
atmosphere. 

The  satellite  Explorer  is  a  meteor  of 
peace  and  a  triumph  that  can  ©e  shared 
by  all  Americans.  Commendation  is  in 
order  for  those  redoubtable  men  of 
achievement  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory of  Pasadena,  Calif, 
truly  space  men  now. 


Space  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 


They  are 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1958 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
plorer, our  covmtry's  first  earth  satellite, 
rightfully  belongs  to  all  Americans,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  special  pride 
can  be  taken  in  this  major  event  by  the 
scientists  and  technicians  of  Caltech's 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  which  devel- 
oped and  produced  the  fourth  stage  of 
the  Jupiter  C  missile. 

The  foiuth  stage  is  the  Explorer  that 
now  is  collecting  important  space  data 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind  as  it  orbits 
the  earth. 

The  Explorer  Is  the  forerunner  of  even 
greater,  more  thrilling  adventures  into 
outer  space  that  are  sure  to  come. 

The  Elxplorer  may  well  be  called  the 
equalizer  in  the  race  to  conquer  space 
since  Russia  cannot  place  any  special 
claim  to  dominating  the  ways  and  means 


Ceylon  Celebrates  10th  Annit^rsary    of 
Independence,  February  ^  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWaU  JR. 

or  NSW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  TATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4,  li  58 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker ,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ceylon,  Februair  *.  1958, 
I  wish  to  send  warm  greetings  to  the 
people  of  Ceylon.  His  Excellejicy  S.  W. 
R.  D.  Bandaranaike,  Membe^  of  Par- 
liament, Prime  Minister,  and  His  Excel- 
lency R.  S.  S.  Gunewardene,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Ceylon. 

Determined  to  have  their  pndepend- 
ence,  the  period  from  the  end  |)f  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  until  they  achieved  their 
free  status  in  February  1948  Jtras  one  of 
tension  and  uncertainty,  dolonialism 
left  Ceylon  with  many  problems  which 
war-scarred  Europe  never  jhad:  the 
problem  of  underdevelopment,  over- 
population, poverty,  and  a  low  standard 
of  living.  Ceylon  realized  oijy  too  well 
that  political  freedom  wouli  be  dead 
sea  fruit  unless  this  freedom  was  used 
to  achieve  as  speedily  as  po^ible  eco- 
nomic emancipation  as  well. 

While  Ceylon's  prestige  abroad  has 
grown  tremendously  since  sne  attained 
independence,  her  internal  divelopment 
has  not  lagged  far  behind.  In  her  ag- 
riculture and  industry  alilte.  in  her 
health  and  social  services,  ^eylon  has 
made  spectacular  advances  to  which 
they  can  look  back  with  legitlnate  pride 
and  satisfaction.  | 

Ten  years  ago  when  Ceylon'galned  her 
freedom,  there  were  some  who  had  lin- 
gering doubts  about  the  real  ty  of  their 
independence.  By  now,  th;se  doubts 
have  been  fully  dispelled.  Ce;  Ion's  inde- 
pendence received  the  seal  )f  interna- 
tional recognition  when  shs  took  her 
rightful  place  in  the  Unit*  d  Nations. 
Ceylon  was  the  scene  of  the  historic 
meeting  of  Commonwealth  Foreign  Min- 
isters out  of  which  emerged  ttie  now  fa- 
mous Colombo  plan  which  Ins  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  econoniic  develop- 
ment of  southern  Asia,  and  khich  is  so 
splendid  an  example  of  international  co- 
operation between  coimtriea  at  widely 
differing  levels  of  economic  development. 
The  tremendous  importance  of  the 
Asian-African  Conference  ait  Bandung 
has  begim  to  dawn  on  the  world's  con- 
sciousness. Ceylon  played  aii  important 
part  in  translating  the  dreams  of  Afro- 
Asian  cooperation  into  reality.  The  no- 
table contributions  made  by  Cxylon  at  the 
Bandung  Conference  has  received  world- 
wide acclaim. 


Febnuiry  J^ 

Although  the  United  States  supports 
the  ideals  of  democracy  everywhere, 
there  is  still  a  need  for  better  under- 
standing by  Americans  of  phe  dire  prob- 
lems facing  the  recently  fiieed  peoples  of 
Asia.  These  people  are  Exhibiting  the 
same  concern  for  freedom  and  voluntary 
individual  action  that  weido;  and  if  In 
strengthening  their  free  '  political  and 
economic  institutions,  they  succeed,  they 
will  further  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world,  which  is  our  greatest  cause. 

I  salute  Ceylon  on  this  momentous  oc- 
casion of  independence  day  and  pray  for 
her  continued  peace,  pi^osperity,  and 
progress. 


1958 
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Why  Reciprocal  T  rade? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  W 


or    NKW    JKB£Cr 


KEAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI 

Tuesday.  Februari 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speakjer,  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  expires  on  June  30. 
The  President  has  recommended  that  his 
powers  imder  this  act  be  j  renewed  for  5 
years  with  some  amendments.  Hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Meins  Committee 
will  start  on  February  17. 1 

I  have  had  many  inqivrles  as  to  the 
effect  on  our  economy  of  this  legislation 
to  encourage  two-way  'trade.  There 
seems  to  be  much  misunperstanding  in 
many  individuals'  minds  |  as  to  the  im- 
plications of  the  law. 

Because  I  believe  the  American  p>eople 
should  have  a  much  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  legislation,  I  have  propounded 
a  series  of  questions  about  the  act  and 
its  national  and  worldwide  effects,  and 
submitted  them  to  Secritary  of  Com- 
merce Weeks  for  reply. 

The  Secretary  has  nofr  provided  me 
with  complete  answers  tb  my  questions, 
and  to  make  them  quiclfly  available  to 
the  American  people.  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
of  this  date.  I 

The  Secretart  or  Commercc, 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  3,  19S8. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kean.  I 

House  of  Repreaentativia 

Waahiugton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kkan:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  January  29,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  present  the  answers  tol  yo^ir  questions 
regarding  the  trade -agree^nents  program. 
Tou  undoubtedly  know  tkat  the  recently 
constituted  Trade  Policy  Osnmlttee  has  the 
responsibility  for  advising  the  President  on 
foreign-trade  decisions.  Ovt  philosophy  and 
operational  procedures  are,^  beUeve.  speUed 
out  in  the  following  answ^: 

1.  What  is  the  trade-agreements  program? 
This  is  the  program  begun  In  1934 — and 

now  in  need  of  extension  bw  the  Congress — 
to  promote  the  expansion!  of  markets  for 
the  products  of  American  j  farms  and  fac- 
tories. Under  this  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  the  Presidenjt  obtains  reduc- 
tions in  foreign  tariffs  agajinst  our  exports 
in  return  for  the  reciprocal  lowering  of  our 
own  tariffs.  This  encourajjes  similar  tariff- 
reducing  negotiations  between  other  coun- 
tries. By  this  means,  iworld  trade  is 
expanded  with  many  benefits  for  aU  the 
cooperating  countries. 

2.  How  important  is  wo^ld  trade  to  o\ir 
economic  well-being? 


AU  AixMficana  share  in  the  benefits  of 
world  trade.  The  production  of  the  goods 
that  our  Industry  and  agriculture  aeU 
abroad  creates  many  jobe  for  American 
workers  who,  in  turn,  buy  things  produced 
by  oth«r  Americans.  Employment  oppor- 
tunities are  also  expanded  by  the  handling 
and  processing  of  Imported  goods,  especlaUy 
the  imported  raw  materials  that  are  es- 
sential to  many  industries.  In  addition  to 
the  higher  levels  of  Income  that  interna- 
tional trade  makes  possible  for  our  people, 
consunxers  gain  from  the  wider  variety  of 
goods  made  available  by  imports,  to  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Farmers  depend  greatly  on  foreign  sales. 
In  1956  one-fifth  of  United  SUtes  cropland 
produced  for  foreign  markets.  About  1 1  per- 
cent of  oxir  total  farm  production  is  ex- 
ported each  year.  E:;:port  sales,  which  are 
of  critical  importance  for  some  farm 
commodities,  absorb  over  a  third  of  the 
wheat  and  rice  crops,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  tobacco  and  the  fat  and  oU  production, 
and  a  seventh  of  our  cotton  output. 

ImpKirts  of  materials  in  raw  or  semi- 
processed  form  accounted  for  60  percent  of 
total  19Se  imports  of  $12.0  billion.  The 
United  States  is  self-siifllclent  in  only  9  of 
the  39  minerals  vital  to  our  industries.  Over 
40  imported  materials,  for  example,  from  a 
dosen  Free  World  countries  are  used  to  make 
our  telephones.  Also,  our  newspapers  rely 
on  Imports  for  about  three-fourths  of  their 
paper.  Imports,  moreover,  are  our  only 
source  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  tap- 
ioca, and  Brazil  or  cashew  nuts.  Foreign 
trade  also  supplies  an  Important  part  of  our 
consumption  of  other  foods  such  as  sugar, 
spices,  olives,  lobsters,  and  bananas. 

Export  sales  to  other  countries  totaled 
$17.3  billion  in  1956.  This  amounted  to 
about  5.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services.  Important  seg- 
ments of  our  industry  are  particularly  de- 
pendent on  export  markets.  In  recent  years 
we  exported  between  one-flfth  and  one-third 
of  our  civilian  aircraft,  railroad  car^,  con- 
struction and  mining  equipment,  textile  ma- 
chinery, sewing  machines,  and  rteel  and 
rolling  mill  machinery.  We  exported  19  per- 
cent of  our  motor  trucks  and  buses,  16  per- 
cent of  oxir  diesel  engines,  14  percent  of  our 
agricultural  machinery  and  equipment,  14 
percent  of  our  coal,  and  11  percent  of  our 
machine  tools. 

Job  opportunities  for  Americana  are  thus 
created  by  international  trade.  Some  4.6 
million  workers  owe  their  Jobs  directly  to 
foreign  trade.  This  is  about  7  percent  of 
our  total  employed  labor  force.  Foreign 
trade  creates  a  Job  for  one  out  of  every  14 
American  workers.  It  provides  as  much  di- 
rect employment  as  the  automobile,  chemi- 
cal, steel,  and  textile  industries  combined. 
Less  foreign  trade  would  mean  fewer  Jobs 
In  the  production  of  automobiles,  telephones. 
TV  sets,  household  appliances,  and  farm 
tools.  Less  foreign  trade  would  mean  fewer 
Job  opportunities  for  laborers,  salesmen,  ad- 
vertisers, stenographers,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, engineers,  machinists,  and  others. 

3.  How  does  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram serve  these  American  economic  in- 
terests? 

B«clprocal  trade  agreements  have,  since 
1934,  reduced  barriers  to  mutually  beneficial 
world  trade.  This  is  a  weU-tested  way  to 
promote  the  sound  two-way  trade  that  as- 
sures widening  opportunities  to  American 
industries  to  participate  in  world  markets 
and  allows  foreign  nations  the  opportunity 
to  earn  the  dollars  to  pay  for  the  goods  we 
sell. 

4.  What  does  foreign  trade,  and  the  Trade 
Ap-eements  Act,  mean  to  the  security  of  Om 
United  Stotes? 

International  trade  Is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  future  growth  of  many 
Free  World  nations.  Their  economic  vigor  is 
most  important  for  both  their  mUitary 
strength  and  their  political  stability.  This 
Is  especially  true  for  the  imderdeveloped 


eotmtrim  which  comprise  a  large  and  Im- 
portant area  of  the  world. 

The  reduction  of  trade  barriers  within  the 
Free  World  facilitates  the  development  of  ex- 
panding markets  for  these  countries  that  ars 
■o  vltaUy  dependent  on  trade.  Our  trade 
agreements  program,  by  the  actions  we  take 
and  the  leadership  we  exercise,  makes  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  end. 

A  more  direct  threat  to  oiir  security  now 
makes  the  trade  program  even  more  impor- 
tant. An  economic  offensive  has  been  hurled 
against  the  free  nations  by  the  Communist 
leaders.  Through  programs  of  trade  and  aid. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  making  intensive  efforts 
to  divide  the  Free  World,  to  detach  them  one 
by  one  and  draw  them  into  the  orbit  of 
Communist  influence.  It  is  offering  to  im- 
port the  surpluses  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  is  thus  seeking  to  exploit  the  trade 
difficulties  of  the  Free  World  and  to  tie  those 
countries  :o  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  trade  agreements  program  can  help 
the  United  States  to  play  a  decisive  role  in 
protecting  and  strengthening  both  itself  and 
the  Free  World  against  the  Communist 
threat. 

5.  What  are  the  administration's  proposals 
for  continuing  this  program? 

(a)  To  extend  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments authority  for  a  minimum  of  5  addi- 
tional years  beyond  June  30,  1958. 

(b)  To  authorize  the  President  to  lower 
tariffs  on  a  gradual  and  selective  basis  in 
retiu-n  for  equivalent  trade  benefits  from 
other  countries.  The  principal  provision 
would  aUow  tariff  reductions  up  to  5  percent 
a  year  over  a  5-year  period. 

(c)  To  improve  the  safeguards  for  domes- 
tic industries. 

6.  Would  all  our  tariffs  be  cut  under  the 
proposed  legislation? 

No.  The  reduction  of  tariffs  is  made  on  a 
highly  selective  basis  after  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  executive  branch 
as  to  whether  reductions  in  tariffs  would 
threaten  injury  to  particular  Industries.  We 
would  reduce  our  tariffs  only  when  that  can 
be  done  without  threatening  serious  injury 
to  our  producers  and  only  in  return  for  re- 
ductions by  other  countries  in  their  tariffs 
on  our  exports. 

7.  Why  is  authority  needed  to  reduce  tariffs 
up  to  5  percent  a  year  over  a  5-year  p>eriod? 

The  President  needs  adequate  tariff  reduc- 
tion authority  to  promote  the  fvu^her 
expansion  of  our  export  trade  through  re- 
ciprocal tariff  negotiations.  Authorization 
to  lower  tariffs  up  to  5  percent  a  year  over  a 
6-year  period  would  constitute  adequate  au- 
thority for  this  purpose.  Less  authority 
might  weU  prevent  our  Government  from 
obtaining  important  concessions  from  other 
countries. 

The  proposed  authority,  of  course,  would 
be  uted  selectively  and  would  be  subject 
to  all  the  safegiiards  of  the  trade  agreements 
legislation. 

8.  Why  Is  an  extension  of  5  years  rather 
than  3  years  necessary? 

A  5-year  extension  is  needed  to  provide 
essential  continuity  in  our  trade  relations 
with  otlier  free  nations.  Moreover,  a  minl- 
m\mi  of  5  years  is  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  and  carry  through  negotiations  with 
the  new  European  common  market.  The 
countries  involved,  constituting  a  market  of 
over  160  mUllon  people,  will  ultimately  have 
uniform  tariffs  against  imports  from  outside 
countries.  The  first  steps  toward  establish- 
ment of  this  conmion  tariff  wiU  become  effec- 
tive sometime  between  8  V^  and  and  4  >/t  years 
from  the  renewal  date  of  our  trade  agree- 
ments legislation.  During  this  period  there 
must  be  thoroughgoing  preparations  by  the 
executive  branch,  based  on  a  grant  of  ade- 
quate authority  by  Congress,  and  this  must 
be  followed  by  careful  negotiations.  These 
preparations  and  negotiations  cannot  be  car- 
ried through  unless  the  legislation  Is  ex- 
tended for  a  minimum  of  5  years. 

9.  How  are  the  interests  of  domestic 
indvistrles  safeguarded? 


In  addition  to  the  fact  tbat  tariff  redac- 
tions are  made  only  selectively  and  gradually, 
there  ars  several  specific  safeguards: 

(a)  Before  the  tariff  on  any  item  Is  nego- 
tiated downward,  the  United  States  Tariff 
OommlBsion  determines  the  minimiTtw  tar- 
iff— the  so-called  pert!  point — that  can  be 
established  without  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry.  The  administration  pro- 
poses that  an  immediate  escape -cla\i8e  In- 
vestigation be  instituted  whenever  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  a  perU  point  to  be  higher 
than  the  existing  tariff.  This  improvement 
makes  possible  more  expeditious  relief  than 
under  present  law. 

(b)  When  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  Imports  are  threatening  serious  injury 
to  a  domestic  indxistry,  the  escape  clause  of 
the  trade  agreements  legislation  aUows  the 
President  to  raise  tariffs  that  have  been  re- 
duced. The  admlnlEtration's  proposed  ex- 
tension of  this  legislation  woiUd  increase 
the  level  to  which  the  President  oould  raise 
duties  in  these  cases. 

(c)  The  President  may  limit  Imports  that 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  President  may  limit  Imports  that 
interfere  with  our  domestic  agricultural 
programs. 

10.  What  is  the  Trade  Policy  Committee? 
The    President    recently    established    the 

Trade  Policy  Conunlttee  to  assist  him  in 
the  administration  of  the  reciiHx>cal  trade 
program  and  to  advise  him  on  trade  mat- 
ters. Including  escape-clause  cases.  The 
Committee  is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  includes  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  AgrictU- 
ture,  and  Labor. 

11.  Why  can  the  President  reject  Tariff 
Conunission  recommendations  in  escape- 
clause  cases? 

The  Tariff  Commission  considers  only  tba 
question  of  injury  to  a  domestic  industry. 
It  does  not  consider  the  need  for  nuilntain- 
ing  export  markets,  the  needs  of  American 
consumers,  or  the  necessities  of  national 
security  and  forelgfn  policy.  The  President 
must  consider  all  the  factors  affecting  the 
security  and  well-being  of  all  Americans. 
The  Commission  makes  findings  on  a  partic- 
ular tariff's  Impact  upon  a  particular  In- 
dustry; the  President  considers  both  this 
and  the  national  interest  in  arriving  at  his 
decision. 

12.  What  la  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  and  by  what 
authority  does  the  President  enter  into  the 
GATT? 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  Is  an  agreement  under  which 
37  ooiuitries  work  together  to  expand  worlil 
trade  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act,  first  enacted 
in  1934.  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
in  order  to  expand  exjxirt  markets  for  United 
States  products.  By  this  authority  the 
President  in  1947  entered  into  the  OATT 
which  combines  in  one  agreement  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  our  trade  agreements  prev- 
iously negotiated  with  29  countries. 

The  administration,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience with  trade  agreements  negotiated 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  between 
1934  and  1947.  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
combining  our  many  trade  agreements  into 
a  single  general  agreement  would  be  a  mors 
businesslike  and  efficient  procedure.  This 
procedure  also  offered  the  prospect — ^now 
clearly  realized — that  the  United  States 
could  obtain  greater  benefits  for  our  expend 
trade  through  negotiations  with  nuuiy  of 
our  trading  partners  at  one  time. 

13.  Does  the  OATT  ti»  the  hands  of 
Congress? 

No.  Congress  retains  It*  autharlty  to  leg- 
islate Increased  tariffs  or  any  other  restrie- 
tlons  on  intports  at  any  time.  In  addition, 
the  GATT  takes  account  of  the  safeguards 
for  our  domestic  industries. 
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14.  vnukt  hM  been  accomplished  through 
theOATT? 

(a)  The  reduction  of  tartffs  on  products 
accounting  for  approximately  half  of  world 
trade,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to  the 
healthy  development  of  international  trade. 

(b)  The  reduction  or  elimination  of  im- 
port quotaa  and  other  nontarlfl  barriers, 
eepeclally  tboee  against  American  exports. 

(c)  The  reduction  and  elimination  of 
many  international  trade  disputes  and  com- 
plaints among  trading  countries. 

15.  Isn't  o\ir  tariff  already  about  the  low- 
est m  the  world? 

Specialists  generally  consider  our  tariff  to 
he  midway  between  the  tariffs  of  high  and 
low-duty  countries.  The  relative  position  of 
our  tariff,  however,  is  not  materially  changed 
by  trade  agreements  because  reductions 
under  the  trade  agreements  program  require 
approximately  equivalent  reductions  in  the 
tariffs  of  other  countries. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SxMCLAix  Weeks, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Ab  Extension  of  the  A.  T.  ft  T. 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


tlon  of  the  proposed  A.  T.  ft  T.  taflffs  and 
ordered  public  hearings. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  thou- 
sands of  small-business  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  private  mobDe  radio 
communications  systems  and  maintenance 
and  who  are  being  put  out  of  buvness  as 
a  result  of  the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  lis  many 
subsidiaries  entering  this  field,  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  matter  carefully.  I 

The  first  day  of  the  FCC  hearings  Jras  held 
in  Washington  on  January  14.  18SB.  This 
hearing  appears  to  have  aroused  a  (tremen- 
dous amount  of  public  Interest  throughout 
the  United  States  in  that  attorney©  repre- 
senting the  Interests  of  many  corporations 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  private  radio 
conununlcation  Industry  were  present.  The 
hearing  room  was  hardly  large  en  3Ugh  to 
accommodate  all  present. 

I  understand  that  after  conslderlble  dis- 
cussion and  motions  In  regard  to  prelimi- 
nary matters,  counsel  for  some  of'  the  in- 
terveners— persons  and  firms  that  Would  be 
affected  by  any  ruling — sought  to  have  the 
hearing  examiner  of  the  Commi^lon  re- 
strict or  limit  the  hearing  to  the  buestlon 
of  the  Jtirlsdiction  of  the  Commlssfcn,  con- 
tending that  the  FCC  has  no  Junsdlctlon 
to  accept  the  filing  of  the  propovd  tariff 
schedules  by  reason  of  one  of  the  provisions 
in  the  consent  decree  entered  in  thk  case  of 
the   United   States   v.    Western   Elettric  Co. 
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In  this 


firms  Who  are  presently 
biislness. 

One  of  the  exhibits  filed  with 'the  FCC  re- 
flects the  expression  of  private  inobile  com- 
munications systems  provided  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Companies.  It  shows  that  in  1950 
these  companies  had  4.344  moDUe  units  in 
operation:  in  1956  it  had  gro^  to  34,076 
units.  Under  the  decree,  the  A.,  T.  &  T.  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  companies  Appear  to  be 
clearly  enjoined  from  engaging  In  any  busi- 
ness other  than  the  furntshing;  of  conunon 
carrier  communications  systems.  Inasmuch 
as  A.  T.  &  T.  and  its  subsidises  entered 
into  this  field,  and  are  seeUnk  to  further 
expand  such  services,  the  Inipact  of  its 
competition  upon  the  thousands  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  private  radio  communications 
business  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
their  livelihood.  I 

It  was  approximately  2  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  consent  decree,  o^  March  30. 
1956,  that  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  filed  tariffs  for  private  comnaunlcatlona 
services.  It  is  lllvmiinating  to  note  that  this 
implements  the  announcement  of  the  Bell 
Laboratories  issued  Just  1  wa4k  after  the 
entry  of  this  decree,  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies whose  private  conununlcatlons  serv- 
ices were  not  then  subject  to  regulation  were 
going  to  file  tariffs  with  the  tarious  State 
Public  Service  Commissions  In  order  to  bring 
them  within  regulation  and  so  exempt  these 


o» 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESiaJTATlVKS 

Tuesday,  February  4. 1958 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  written  a  rather  full  letter  to 
Chairman  Ckllsr  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  concerning  a  problem 
which  has  great  potential  effect,  and  one 
which  has  presented  a  problem  to  an 
evergrowing  group  of  small-business  peo- 
ple in  the  radio  communications  industry 
because  of  its  widespread  application 
in  many  States.  I  am  quoting  it  below 
with  the  feeling  that  many  Members 
will  find  they  have  constituents  who  are 
greatly  interested. 

FXBBXTABT  5,  1958. 

BOn.  Smanttkt.  Cixlzk, 

Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAa  ICa.  CRAnucAK:  Por  the  past  few 
months  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  plight  of  many  hundreds  of  small-busi- 
ness men  in  the  private  mobile  radio  com- 
munications industry  has  become  desperate, 
mainly  due  to  the  Interpretation  being  given 
to  the  consent  decree  in  the  case  of  the 
United  State*  v.  Western  Electric  Co.  and 
the  American  Telephone  «fr  Telegraph  Co., 
by  the  public  utility  regulatory  agencies  of 
a  number  of  States. 

On  March  39.  1956,  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  chairman,  held  hearings  in  which  it 
carefully  examined  that  consent  decree. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co- 
on Pebruary  31,  1967,  filed  with  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  a  proposed 
tariff  schedule  setting  forth  rates  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  lease  and  mainte- 
nance of  private  cmnmunlcatlon  systems. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  powerful 
A.  T.  &  T.  to  have  the  Pederal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  varloxis  State 
public-utility  boards  and  commissions  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  has  aroused  a  veritable 
storm  of  protests  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Due  to  the  public  importance  of 
this  matter,  the  PCC  suspended  the  ox>era- 


ond  the  A.  T.  it  T.,  civil  action  fto.  17-49,     operations  from  the  prohlbltloas  of  the  de- 
\Tt  the  United  States  District  Courl  for  the     rree,  ' 


in  the  United  States  District  Court 
District  of  New  Jersey.  January  34,|l956. 

Counsel  for  the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  the  sub- 
sidiary Bell  telephone  companies  endeavored 
to  make  light  of  the  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  appeared  to  argue  solely  and  mainly 
on  their  clients'  abilities  to  furnish  ftdequate 
service  at  rates  stated  in  the  proposed 
schedules.  \ 

The  consent  decree  supposedly  I  requires 
the  Bell  System  companies  not  to  inter  the 
private  nonregulated  communications  field 
which  provision  obviously  was  intended  to 
limit  the  A.  T.  &  T.  subsidiary  c*mi>anies 
to  common  carrier  operations. 

The  main  reason  that  A.  T.  &  1 .  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  vitally  Interested  1 1  having 
the  PCC  and  the  regulatory  bodies  of  States 
assume  Jurisdiction  over  private  mobile 
radio  communications  stems  from  tie  defini- 
tion of  "common  carrier  communications 
services"  in  section  H  (1)  of  th«i  consent 
decree  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v. 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  and  A.j  T.  A  T. 

The  A.  T.  &  T.  and  its  subsidiaries  were 
enjoined  from  engaging  in  any  { business 
other  than  the  furnishing  of  common  car- 
rier communications  service.  Therefore,  it 
is  argued,  if  private  mobile  radio  IS  deemed 
to  be  a  common  carrier  communication  serv- 
ice, the  A.  T.  &  T.  and  its  subsidiaries  would 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  such  {business, 
otherwise  it  may  not.  This  consent  decree 
definition  Is  as  follows:  > 

"(i)  'Conunon  carrier  communications 
services'  shall  mean  communications  services 
and  facilities,  other  than  message  telegram 
service,  the  charges  for  which  are  subjected 
to  public  regulation  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  or  any  amendmesit  there- 
of *  *  *;  and  shall  also  Include  any  com- 
munications service  or  facility,  o^ier  than 
message  telegram  service,  the  charges  for 
which  are  or  become  subject  to  regulation 
under  existing  future  laws  of  atiy  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
only  in  the  Jurisdictions  In  which  the 
charges  for  such  service  or  f aclUtlei  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation."  ] 

Thus,  the  issue  becomes  clear  ^pt  if  the 
varioxis  State  Public  Service  Com  missions 
and  the  PCC  asstune  J\u-lsdlction,  jthen  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  Is  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  consent  decree  and 
may  enter  this  new  business.  Shpuld  this 
happen,  one  can  readily  foresee  what  its  ef- 
fects woxUd  be  on  the  many  penons  and 


cree. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  intervened  in  thf  proceedings 
before  the  FCC,  alleging  its  injterest  In  the 
proceedings  due  to  cconpetitlfe  and  anti- 
trust implications  of  the  A.  T.  4  T.  proposed 
tariff  m  this  branch  of  the  coihmunlcations 
Industry.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
rather  belated  Interest  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
hearings  held  by  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business  on 
March  29.  1936,  reUUng  to  the  A.  T.  *  T.  con- 
sent decree.  ' 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  thsft  the  leasing 
and  maintaining  of  radio  equipment  and 
private  mobile  radio  systems  Is  neither  a  tel- 
ephone service  In  fact,  nor  one  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  Communications  Act,  or  the  pub- 
lic utility  codes  of  the  variousiStates. 

The  proceedings  before  the  FCC  will  con- 
tinue for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time 
and,  no  doubt,  appeals  will  be 'taken  to  the 
courts.  In  view  of  the  scheduled  hearings 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittqe  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  may  I  expfees  the  hope 
that  your  committee  will  look  pcu'ticularly 
into  this  phase  of  the  consent  > decree  situa- 
tion. The  Interest  of  Subconunlttee  No.  5  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Coqimittee  is,  of 
course,  particularly  in  the  adverse  effect 
upon  small  business  concerns  in  this  field, 
but  I  believe  it  is  part  and  ^)aroel  of  the 
entire  antitrust  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  RodmvBLT, 
Chairman,  Subcomi  littte  No.  5. 


Coafressman  DeuiisoB  oa  tlie  Talaaas 

EXTENSION  OF  REltfARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  H.  IuIy,  JR. 

or  cowMacTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  4^  1958 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sfesterday  my 
very  able  colleague,  Davi9  Dknnison, 
presented  a  very  astute  aiid  complete 
summary  of  the  facts  and  clfctmmstances 
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surrounding  the  death  of  ShlUy  Jean 
Talamas,  an  American  ciUwn.  in  Haiti. 
Congressman  Dnmaoir'B  detail  of  re- 
search and  excellence  of  presentatton 
made  for  one  of  the  finest  speeches  made 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  this  year.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  a  very  diflloult  case  which 
he  is  trying  to  help  solve.  I  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  11th  Oongressianal 
District  of  Ohio  can  be  very  proud  of  his 
activities  In  their  behalf.  He  reflects 
great  credit  In  his  representation  of 
them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. / 

Law  Mast  Keqi  Pace  Witk  S|»acc— Ad- 
dress of  Hob.  Keuett  B.  Keatug,  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  CAUPOKMIA 

ZN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 19S8 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
Kkmkkth  KaaTOTG,  of  New  York,  has 
given  us  pause  for  serious  thought  at 
the  dawn  of  the  space  age  in  a  speech  he 
deUvered  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation on  Friday,  January  31. 1958. 

The  speech,  entitled  "The  Law  and  the 
Conquest  of  Space,"  analyzes  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  rules  that  will  govern 
the  use  of  outer  space  in  the  future. 

As  Mr.  KKATiifG  p>oints  out  in  his 
speech,  "the  rule  of  law  in  the  age  of 
space  la  not  a  matter  of  philofiophy.  but 
a  matter  of  survivaL" 

Mr.  Kkating's  thought-provoking 
analsrsis  is  something  that  should  not 
only  concern  lawyers  but  all  of  us  because 
world  survival  may  be  at  stake  unless  all 
nations  observe  and  follow  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  orderly  conquest  of  outer 
space. 

Mr.  Kbatino'8  timely  and  excellent 
speech  follows: 

It  Is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  to  bave  this  opportunity  to  meet 
again  with  my  fellow  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  AssociaUon.  It  would  not 
be  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  no  single 
bar  In  this  country  is  better  informed,  more 
progressive,  or  more  vitally  concerned  with 
the  need  for  keeping  our  laws  and  proce- 
dures apace  with  our  changing  and  complex 
world. 

New  York  has  tradlUonally  led  the  way  in 
formulating  forward-looking  changes  in  the 
law  and  new  methods  of  legal  and  court 
procedure  which  better  Insure  that  Justice 
wUl  be  done.  The  present  members  of  the 
bar  are  carrying  on  in  this  proud  tradition 
magnificently.  Tour  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  an  example. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  to  discuss  with 
the  New  York  Bar  Association  problems  in- 
herent in  America's  entrance  into  the  Fpace 
age.  Your  ability  to  meld  science  and  the 
law  in  sane  and  progressive  ways  Is  well 
known.  That  attribute  will  stand  you  in 
good  stead  as  we  ponder  possible  changes  In 
our  laws  necessitated  by  recent  Buck  Rogers- 
Ish  achievements. 

All  of  m  as  lawyers  can  well  view  with 
awe  and  admiration  the  tremendous  ad- 
vances being  noade  by  science  in  every  field. 
Dedicated  men  in  this  country  and  abroad 


have  pudMd  forward  from  one  frontier  to 
the  next  at  amanlng  speeds.  It  Is  often  dif- 
ficult for  the  rest  of  us  to  comprehend  the 
lutture  of  their  accomplishments,  much  less 
the  serious  tm{>Ucatlona  they  may  hold  for 
our  futtu«. 

The  launching  of  the  sputniks  symbolizes, 
in  a  sense,  the  culmination  of  these  ad- 
vances. The  drama  of  the  earth  satellites 
has  shaken  every  American  to  the  roots.  It 
has  led  to  a  searching  analysis  of  our  way 
of  life  and  has  touched  off  a  sort  of  national 
soul  searching  about  where  we  stand  and 
why. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  go  about 
this  national  self-examination  in  a  rational 
manner.  We  must  solve  the  problems  which 
face  us,  not  with  a  sense  of  doom  but  with 
a  sense  of  destiny.  This  is  no  time  for  crepe 
hanging.  We  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  military 
and  scientific  dangers,  and  we  are  inuiaMng 
effective  measures  to  meet  them. 

But  I  fear  that  in  our  natural  desire  to 
measxire  up  to  these  chaUenges.  we  may 
overlook  other,  longer  range  problems  which 
also  cry  for  solution  now.  Though  most  all 
of  us  will  admit  the  need  for  acceleration  in 
scientific  research,  development,  and  educa- 
tion, we  cannot  let  the  new-found  glamo\ir  of 
the  sciences  blind  us  to  the  need  of  keeping 
other  fields  abreast  of  these  advances. 

We  hear,  for  instance,  much  talk  that  It 
wlU  be  the  scientist  who  wiU  chart  the 
future  course  of  the  world.  That  Is.  of 
course,  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Clearly, 
it  is  the  technician  and  the  specialist  who 
WiU  provide  the  know-bow  and  inventive 
genius  which  will  spell  much  of  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  the  jrears  ahead. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  There  are 
others  who  wlU  play  important  roles.  They 
are  the  long-range  operators.  You  might 
class  them  together  as  the  social  scientists. 
They  include  such  people  as  the  anthro- 
pologist, the  historian,  the  phUoaopher. 
poUtical  scientists,  and  the  lawyer,  "n^eae 
people  are  concerned  that  our  attitudes, 
our  custonvB  and  our  laws  keep  pace  with 
achievements  in  the  sdentiflc  world. 

The  problem  for  the  legal  professicm  is 
not  a  new  one.  Down  through  the  ages  man 
has  striven  to  attune  his  legal  codes  to 
progress  in  other  fields.  Constant  change 
to  Insure  maTtmnm  Justice  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  progressive  and  successful  legal 
thought. 

History  reveals  that  the  physical  sciences 
did  not  reach  fruition  until  the  proper  moral 
climate  had  been  achieved  in  civUiaed  sectors 
of  the  w(vld.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  rise  of  matiue  religions  and  the  pro- 
mulgation and  acceptance  of  l^al  stand- 
ards by  which  man's  conduct  could  be 
guided. 

From  aU  sides  we  are  bombarded  vrith 
talk  of  at(»n8  and  missUes.  The  newspapers 
are  full  of  news  of  rockets  and  reactors. 
The  radio  and  television  bring  word  of  cos- 
mic rays  and  predictions  concerning  travel 
in  the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space.  Technol- 
ogy with  a  capital  "T**  is  on  every  tongue. 
Definitely,  the  sciences  are  on  the  ascend- 
ancy.   There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  lawyer  should  not  resent  this.  We 
know  as  well  as  the  next  fellow  that  there  Is 
a  great  need — both  in  terms  of  national  sur- 
vival and  of  human  happiness — ^to  get  ahead 
as  fast  as  possible  In  the  sciences.  We  all 
hope  and  pray  for  the  promise  technology 
offers. 

The  lawyer  should  be  pondering  all  this 
today.  He  should  remember  the  (rid  maxim 
that  forewarned  Is  forearmed.  Let  that  be 
the  guide  for  the  legal  fraternity  as  we 
attempt  to  meet  the  promisee  and  dangers 
of  the  dawning  age  of  space  conquest. 

Bo  it  behooves  aU  lawyers  to  be  up  and 
doing.  We  should  challenge  the  demand 
that  America  channel  all  its  beet  brains  and 
talent  Into  a  Gargantuan  effort  to  develop 
aclentlBts  and  engineers. 


Many  of  our  young  people  should  be 
guided  in  that  direction:  yea.  But  not  aU. 
America's  greatest  oontrtbutton  to  the 
future  may  well  lie  in  adi^itlng  rules  of 
law  to  advances  In  the  physical  selenees. 
Freedom,  fairness,  compassion,  and  Justice 
may  then  accompany  and  survive  any  such 
advance,  regardless  of  how  revolutionary  It 
may  be. 

Our  goal  must  ever  be  to  strive  for  the 
truth,  to  search  for  the  means  ot  achieve 
maximum  Justice,  and  to  explore  paths  to 
the  h^>py  road  of  worldwide  peace. 

The  space  age  challenges  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession are  not  far  off.  They  are  not  ob- 
scured from  oxir  view  at  some  distant, 
ephemeral  point.  Tbey  are  upon  us  now. 
Scientists  have  taken  us.  in  little  more  than 
la  short  years,  from  the  dawn  of  the  atomic 
age  to  the  threshold  at  the  conquest  of 
space. 

Scientists  of  this  coimtry  can  now  predict 
a  timetable  of  achievement.  Of  course, 
sputnik  and  muttnlk  have  already  became 
realities.  Sometime  this  year  the  United 
SUtes  will  latmch  a  satellite  equipped  for 
space  search.  It  Is  expected  that  a  manned 
rocket  plane  will  be  flown  upwards  of  100 
miles  into  space  next  year.  By  1960,  a  man 
In  a  satellite  may  navigate  it  around  the 
earth.  Scientists  expect  in  1961  to  land 
rockets  on  the  moon  and  1903  may  see  us 
encircle  it.  How  far  the  Russians  and  othw 
tuitions  will  go  in  this  same  period  of  time 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  sprculation.  But 
one  thing  U  certain.  They  wm  not  be  far 
behind. 

So  the  age  of  space  Is  literally  upon  us. 
Ita  effects  will  be  felt  by  every  resident  of 
the  earth. 

As  the  President  and  our  leaders  search  for 
answers  to  the  puzzling  enigmas  of  this  new 
age,  they  must  be  aided  by  enlightened  and 
understanding  work  by  the  legal  profession. 
It  Is,  after  all.  oxa  function  to  help  make 
rules  to  govern  an  orderly  society.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  create  understanding  and  respect  for 
those  riUes.  And  it  Is  outr  obligation  to  see 
that  those  rules  are  enforced. 

These  laws  must  be  based  on  human  expe- 
rience. They  mxist  change  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  society.  And  where  any 
society,  or  where  any  civilization  Itself,  pro- 
gresses to  the  point  where  existing  laws  are 
not  adequate,  then  new  laws  must  be 
shaped. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  reached  that 
point.  New  laws  and  new  concepts  must  be 
f  ormiilated  to  meet  the  promises  and  dangers 
of  the  coming  age.  And  the  lawyers  of 
America  must  lead  the  way  in  this  vital  work. 
It  Is  not  premature,  therefore,  for  lawyera 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  legal 
problems  which  will  arise  out  of  the  conquest 
of  space.  If  we  wait  until  the  coUlslons  occxir 
before  we  devise  the  rules  of  the  road,  there 
may  be  no  hope  for  the  settlement  of  the 
clashes  by  a  rule  of  law.  What  time  wlU 
there  be  for  Judicial  spectilatton  when  rival 
claims  are  made  to  the  moon  or  to  space 
itself? 

It  Is  true  that  law  must  reflect  ezperfenee 
and  to  some  extent,  therefore,  that  legal  solu- 
tions cannot  precede  practical  needs.  The 
impact  of  the  space  age,  however,  presents  us 
with  a  unique  challenge.  We  must  antici- 
pate and  confront  its  problems  before  they 
become  additional  elements  of  world  tendon. 
The  rule  of  Uw  m  the  age  of  space  Is  not  a 
matter  of  phUoeophy,  but  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival. 

The  first  legal  problem  of  the  space  age. 
and  of  most  Immediate  concern  now  ttiat 
the  first  sateUites  actuaUy  have  been 
launched.  Is  the  question  of  who  owns  space. 
We  know  that  at  conunon  law,  the  ovmar- 
shlp  of  land  extended  IndeOnltely  up  to  the 
sky  and  mdeflnltely  down  m  the  earth.  In 
Coke  on  Littleton  we  find  the  nuudm:  "To 
^i^omsoever  the  soU  belongs,  he  owns  also 
to  the  sky  and  to  the  depths.    The  owner  of 
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a  piece  of  land  owns  everything  above  and 
below  It  to  an  Indefinite  extent."  This 
maxim  Just  barely  survived  the  Invention 
of  the  airplane. 

In  1902,  shortly  after  the  Wright  brothers' 
first  flight,  a  convention  was  proposed  under 
which  the  air  would  be  free  to  commerce  and 
travel  Jxist  as  Is  the  sea.  This  proposal  was 
rejected. 

During  the  First  World  War,  each  nation 
began  to  assert  exclusive  control  of  the  air- 
space over  Its  territory.  After  the  war,  the 
law  of  absolute  sovereignty  over  airspace 
was  formalized  in  the  Paris  Convention  of 
1919.  This  provided  that  "every  power  has 
complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
airspace  above  its  territory."  This  principle 
has  since  been  consistently  adhered  to  In 
domestic  legislation  as  well  as  In  interna- 
tional treaties. 

Slgnincantly,  the  term  "airspace"  has  never 
been  defined  In  any  of  these  treaties.  Sci- 
entists have  now  established  that  there  Is  no 
fixed  separation  between  airspace  and  outer 
space.  It  is  apparent  that  law  and  science 
will  have  to  Join  forces  in  arriving  at  an 
acceptable  definition  of  these  terms. 

Suppose  we  were  to  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  established  International  law 
by  extending  the  boundaries  of  each  nation 
Into  outer  space.  Because  of  the  curved  face 
of  the  earth,  the  extension  would  give  us  an 
Inverted  cone  which  wotild  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  in  relation  to  the  country  as  it 
reached  farther  into  space.  At  some  point 
these  cones  would  overlap  and  more  than  one 
state  would  be  occupying  the  same  airspace. 
Moreover,  the  continuous  movement  of  the 
earth  on  Its  axis  means  that  the  relationship 
of  particular  areas  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  space  beyond  the  atmosphere  would 
be  constantly  changing. 

These  solar  facts  illustrate  the  impossibil- 
ity of  applying  existing  concepts  of  inter- 
national law  to  the  control  of  outer  space. 
In  my  opinion,  space  beyond  the  atmos- 
phere must  remain  the  common  property  of 
all  the  nations,  or.  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  property  of  no  nation. 

To  an  informal  extent,  at  least,  freedom 
of  outer  space  has  already  been  established 
as  a  principle  of  international  law  by  the 
coiuve  of  international  conduct  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International  Geophysical 
Tear.  Under  various  conventions  relating 
to  air  travel,  any  nation  could  have  objected 
to  the  flight  of  earth  satellites  over  its  pro- 
jected territory. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  protests  after 
this  announcement  or  after  the  actual 
launching  of  the  sputniks  by  Russia  Is 
strong  evidence  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  recognize  the  freedom  of  outer  space. 
I  urge  that  the  United  States  take  the  lead 
in  formalizing  international  recognition  of 
freedom  of  outer  space.  Specifically,  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  three  point  program 
for  international  action: 

First,  an  inunediate  declsuration  that  outer 
space  Is  not  subject  to  appropriation  by  any 
nation.  This  "freedom  of  outer  space"  dac- 
laratlon  could  pave  the  way  for  peaceful 
cooperation  amoag  all  nations  to  best  utilize 
the  treasures  of  these  unexplored  regions. 

Second,  I  propose  an  international  agree- 
ment barring  the  use  of  outer  space  for  any 
military  purpose. 

Third,  an  existing  International  agency 
should  be  adapted  or  a  new  one  formed  for 
the  Joint  exploration  of  outer  space. 

Such  a  program  is  urgently  needed  to  pro- 
mote a  universal  dedication  to  the  develop- 
ment of  outer  space  for  peaceful,  scientific, 
and  humanitarian  objectives. 

The  United  States  has  already  rejected  any 
use  of  outer  space  for  military  purposes.  A 
United  Nations  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  and  a  number  of  other  nations 
provides  for  a  Joint  study  "of  an  Inspection 
system  designed  to  Insure  that  the  sending 
of  obiecta  through  outer  space  will  be  ex- 


clusively for  peaceful   and   sclentlllc  pur- 
poses." 

While  thus  far  the  salutary  purpose!  of  this 
proposal  have  been  frustrated  by  Kremlin 
rejections  to  Inspection  we  should  continue 
to  press  for  an  early  agreement  along  these 
lines.  Today  we  are  paying  the  toll  for  our 
failm-e  to  reach  a  timely  agreement! for  In- 
spection of  atomic  devices  while  thatjlnrpec- 
tion  was  still  practicable.  Now  Is  tae  time, 
therefore,  while  space  travel  is  still  In  its 
embryonic  stages,  to  clip  the  wings  *f  those 
who  would  utilize  space  flight  for  otljer  than 
the  pursuits  of  science  and  peace. 

Another  major  legal  problem  is  'rbether 
the  International  rules  of  discovery  ind  oc- 
cupation are  suitable  for  determln  ng  the 
rights  of  nations  to  terrestrial  belies  on 
which  landings  may  be  made.  The  ]  »rospect 
of  annexing  the  moon  or  a  planet  to  the 
United  States  Is,  of  course,  ap  pealing. 
We  can  only  speculate  on  what  t  -eacures 
these  areas  may  contain:  But  the  prospect 
is  equally  appealing  to  all  nations  afcd  none 
could  be  expected  readily  to  surrender  Its 
rival  claims.  I 

In  my  opinion  any  attempt  to  abply  the 
present  rules  to  solar  claims  would  pn  cipltate 
and  magnify  the  same  territorial  coi  fllcts  In 
outer  space  which  have  plagued  tl  e  earth 
for  its  entire  history.  The  moon  aid  other 
planets  can  never  be  successfully  ( iccupled 
on  any  exclusive  basis  without  imme  isurably 
Increasing  the  risk  of  war.  The  m)on  and 
other  planets,  therefore,  must  be  egarded 
as  the  satellites  of  all  the  nations  of  t  le  earth. 
And  there  must  be  an  early  and  fir  n  asser- 
tion of  international  Jurisdiction  o'*  er  these 
areas  by  an  organization  of  all  the  ( ountrles 
of  the  earth. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  assumes  tha  :  we  will 
not  flJid  places  like  Mars  already  li  habited. 
Such  a  prospect  continues  to  be  e'  ipported 
by  a  ntunt>er  of  scientific  authorltl  es.  The 
problems  of  dealing  with  such  spa(  e-people 
would  be  infinitely  more  complex  th  an  those 
raised  by  the  mere  occupation  of  )resently 
unoccupied  areas.  Bu*  we  cannc  t  ignore 
this  possibility  Just  because  its  cons  squences 
are  so  Immense. 

A  host  of  other  practical  problerfi  will  ac- 
company outer  space  commerce.  N  ew  prin- 
ciples of  law  will  have  to  be  adopteil  for  the 
protection  of  persons,  industries,  alid  terri- 
tories from  misguided  mif'slles  or  pelered-out 
sputniks.  Rules  will  have  to  be  de-^sed  with 
respect  to  liability  for  injury  or  danlage  from 
activities  m  outer  space.  What  wjuld  you 
say  as  to  the  launching  nation's  11a  blllty  for 
damages  if  Sputnik  n  were  to  con  le  crash- 
ing down  on  this  auditorium  at  ;hls  very 
moment? 

Some  Federal  regulatory  agencies  already 
are  up  against  practical  space-age  problems. 
The  Federal  Communications  Coimlsslon, 
for  example,  has  received  a  formal  protest 
that  radio  transmissions  of  the  Soviet  sput- 
niks have  violated  global  agreeiaents  for 
radio  frequency  allocation.  Undei  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Treaty,  cer- 
tain bands  are  reserved  for  worldwide  use  for 
distress  signals  and  scientific  purpctees.  The 
unauthorized  use  of  these  bands  by  {the  sput- 
niks may  have  resulted  in  serious  errors  of 
instnmaent  calibration  and  interference  with 
aircraft  radio  and  radar  beacons,  f'his  situ- 
ation will  be  aggravated,  of  coursd.  as  more 
sputniks  and  baby  moons  are  launched.  A 
conglomeration  of  satellites,  transmitting 
conflicting  signals  could  endanger jlives  and 
wovdd  make  tracking  and  transmtsaon  virtu- 
ally impossible.  I 

Still  another  Government  agency,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has  gotten  Into 
the  act.  Recently,  it  received  an  applica- 
tion of  a  transportation  company  for  an 
interplanetary  passenger  route  emanating 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  application  was  re- 
jected by  the  Board  because  the  {applicant 
did  not  specify  terminals  to  be  served  and 
failed  to  designate  the  type  of  aircraft  to 
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be  employed.  The  agency  indlcalied  also  that 
the  application  might  be  a  llttlq  premature. 
But  they  did  It  all  with  a  straight  face. 

These  and  other  practical  exaimples  show 
that  we  lawyers  have  ovir  work  [cut  out  for 
us.  We  have  to  start  thinking  now  of  a 
space-navigation  code,  a  space>-radlo-com- 
munlcations  code,  and  even  a  Space-rescue 
code.  It  seems  likely  that  in  dur  lifetime, 
we  will  be  drafting  agreement*  governing 
the  carriage  of  goods  and  paesengfers  In  space. 
I  urge  all  lawyers  to  keep  advised  of  the 
progress  In  these  fields,  to  offer  sugsestlons, 
and  to  participate  wherever  possible.  Spe- 
cific attention  should  also  be  glvten  to  estab- 
lishing law  school  courses  devoted  to  these 
legal  questions.  The  success  o^  pioneering 
courses  In  atomic  energy  law  pr 
precedent  for  this. 

Turning  now  to  the  Federal 
there  are  specific  step*  It  can 
confilct  and  possibly  disaster  as 
the  edge  of  space. 

First,  Congress  itself  must  organize  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  space  age.  In  this 
connection,  I  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Outer  Spice,  modeled 
after  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
This  new  committee  would  explore  without 
delay  the  many  legal,  political,  aind  scientific 
problems  raised  by  our  scientific  fKivaneee.  It 
would  recommend  legislation  axid  policies  to 
assure  cooperation  with  other  nations  In  Joint 
ventures  in  outer  space.  [ 

To   spur   scientific   achievement,   and   in 
recognition  of  the  Importance  Cf  science  to 
o\ir    national   security,    we   sho 
Department  of  Science,  headed  1 
rank     Secretary.     This     Depart 
bring     together    all     existing 
Gcientlflc  agencies,  would  stlm 
ordinate  the  Nation's  science  e 
would  work  to  eliminate  was 
tion  of  effort. 

It  would  also  work  to  reevalu: 
system  of  education  in  the  Ugh 
of  our  times. 

Another  important  step  whl 
take  now  is  to  pool  our  knowledge  of  missiles 
and  rockets  and  certain  atomlc|  information 
with  our  friends  In  the  NA 
would   be  folly  to  say  that 
have  a  monopoly  on  talent 
We  need  the  brains  and  kno' 
allies  Just  as  they  need  ours. 

For  that  reason,  I  propose  t 
our  existing  laws  to  make  possible  a  NATO 
pool  of  scientific  information.  Jt  is  my  hope 
that  such  a  pooling  on  the  NAlfO  level  could 
be  the  first  step  to  a  pooling  Ify  all  nations 
of  satellite  and  space  knowled 
assurance  of  the  peaceful  e: 
space. 

These  proposals  are  only  a  s 
minimum.     I  am  convinced 
constructive    steps    in    the    ri 
They   are  offered   as  more   th 
formula  for  victory  in  a  race 
For  I  certainly  pray  that  clvlH 
sunk  to  the  point  where  all  it  cfcn  hope  for  is 
to  survive.  I 

I  am  confident  that  ourfuture  holds  more. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  makje  sputnik  the 
spark,  not  that  touches  off  World  destruc- 
tion, but  that  lights  the  path  tb  world  peace. 
A  genuine  international  effoit  to  press  the 
conquest  of  space  and  solve  lis  many  enig- 
mas Is  one  of  the  world's  compelling  needs. 
In  cooperating  to  prevent  anarchy  in 
space,  every  nation  may  well  come  to  the 
realization  that  respect  for  one  another  on 
earth  Is  our  best  hope  for  piece.  Perhaps 
by  this  means  men  can  learn  that  only 
through  mutual  understanding  and  give  and 
take  can  we  not  only  hope  to 
achieve  maximum  Justice  aui 
all  men. 

The   Idea  of   solar   travel 
reality  la  Just  around  the  co: 
It  Is  novel  to  the  human  mini 
to  reject  Its  implications. 
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Thus  did  men  reslat  the  Idea  of  trans- 
oceanic travel,  long  after  Columbus  and 
others  had  shown  it  was  an  acocMnpllshed 
reality-  So,  long  after  men  have  soared 
to  the  reaches  of  outer  spctoe,  notions 
shaped  by  man's  earth-boimd  environment 
will  continue  to  govam  the  thought  and 
imagination,  of  many. 

Our  hope  for  a  peaceful  futtire  and  for 
man's  very  survival  lies  In  throwing  off 
these  Ideas  which  have  kept  the  world  In  a 
State  of  turmoil  since  time  Immemorial. 

Mankind  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a 
new  age  of  exploration  and  dlaoovery  that 
can  expand  his  understandings  and  his  hori- 
zons. The  fruits  of  this  new  flowering  of 
science  and  research  must  be  shared  peace- 
fully by  all  peoples. 

It  U  the  way  of  common  Mnse — and  in- 
deed it  is  Imperative  for  the  peace  of  this 
world — that  there  be  a  Joint  sharing  oi  all 
nations  in  the  great  adventure  into  outer 
space  from  which  these  benefits  will  emerge. 

In  this  great  endeavor,  the  American 
lawyer  In  his  traditional  manner,  must  lead 
the  way.  While  we  may  be  uneasy  about 
what  lies  ahead,  we  must  be  bold,  imagina- 
tive, and  resourceful.  We  must  prepare 
ovirselves  for  theae  new  challenges  with  hope 
and  enthusiasm — like  the  American  pioneer 
faced  the  great  frontier — fully  aware  of  the 
promises  as  well  as  the  perils  that  lie  ahead. 
Ftor  in  this  great  era  which  confronts  us, 
men  of  vision  rather  than  men  of  vexation, 
will  most  clearly  focus  on  the  bright  vistas 
of  tomorrow.  The  choice  is  clear.  We  choose 
between  greatness  and  oblivion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  4, 1958 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following : 

STATniXNT        or       RXPKESKirTA'nVK       BHAirOEL 

CxLLCR,  Chaiuian  or  THi  CoMMrrrzx  on 

THE   JUDICIAKT.   HOUSX   OF   RCFRESKNTATIVXS. 

BxroKX  CoMirrmcx  on  Banking  and  Ctnt- 

KZNCT,       HOUBX      or      RXFBKSrNTA'nVKS,       ON 

8.  1451  AND  H.  R.  7036.  PaoposEO  Financial 
iNSTmrrioNs  Act  or  1057 

nfTKODtrcnoN 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  to 
this  distinguished  conunittee  my  views  con- 
cerning certain  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957  (8.  1451 
and  H.  R.  7026).  These  views.  I  would  point 
out,  are  based  in  considerable  measure  on 
extensive  studies,  hearings,  and  reports  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee, deaimg  with  the  competitive  aspects  of 
hank  mergers.  To  summarize  my  position, 
I  recommend  that  section  23.  chapter  6,  title 
III  (p.  168),  relating  to  Federal  banking 
agency  merger  approval,  be  amended  m  the 
following  respects: 

First,  by  prohibiting  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  from  approving 
any  bank  merger  or  consolidation  where,  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  the  effect  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly: 

Second,  by  requiring  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agency  to  give  notice 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  a  proposed  mer- 
ger and  to  enable  him  to  Intervene  or  offer 
his  views  respecting  the  competitive  phases 
of  the  transaction; 


"ndrd,  by  requiring  notice  with  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  to  the  appropriate  supervi- 
sory authority  of  the  mterested  State  In  the 
event  the  transaction  involves  State  banks; 

Fourth,  by  adoption  of  an  antitrust  savings 
clause  for  bank  mergers  similar  to  that  gov- 
erning bank  holding  companies  in  section 
81,  chapter  9,  of  title  n  (p.  146),  thus  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  applicable  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws  pertaming  to  banks  are  not 
to  be  superseded. 

Beyond  that,  I  recommend  deletion  of  sub- 
section (b),  section  32,  chapter  6,  title  I 
(p.  25)  and  that  part  of  subsection  (d), 
section  23,  chapter  6,  title  II  (p.  96),  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "Protfided,  hovever,- 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  These  subsec- 
tions presently  incorporated  in  the  bill  would 
authorize  national  and  State  member  banks 
to  purchase  and  hold  stock  of  other  banks 
for  not  to  exceed  90  days  as  a  step  in  a 
proposed  merger  or  consolidation. 

Finally,  I  \ir^  amendment  of  chapter  9, 
title  n,  BO  as  to  prohibit  bank  holding  com- 
pany expansion  within  a  State  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  branch  banking  laws  of 
that  State. 

As  backgroxind  for  these  legislative  recom- 
mendations, I  propose  to  discuss  first  the 
trend  of  bank-merger  activity  and  the  re- 
sulting concentration  in  banking  facilities, 
and  second,  the  present  provisions  of  Federal 
law  dealing  with  mergers.  Following  that,  I 
shall  detail  the  reasons  why  present  section 
23  is  inadequate  and  what  changes  are  re- 
quired. Lastly,  I  shall  indicate  why  there 
is  need  for  amendment  to  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

Concentration  of  hanking  facilities 
At  the  outset  I  would  emphasize  that  en- 
actment of  these  reconunended  amendments 
Is  the  minimum  necessary  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  sound,  vigoroxisly  competitive  unit 
banking  system  In  this  country,  but  also  to 
arrest  a  trend  which  is  concentrating  control 
of  the  Nation's  banking  business  into  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  larger  financial  Insti- 
tutions. Thvis,  at  the  present  time,  while 
there  are  approximately  13,680  commercial 
banks  in  this  country,  the  100  largest  control 
approximately  46  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  bank  assets,  and  more  than  48  percent 
of  the  bank  deposits.  In  10  of  the  Nation's 
16  leading  financial  centers.  4  banks  own 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  conmierclal  as- 
sets. Furthermore,  m  9  of  these  financial 
centers.  2  banlcs  own  more  than  60  percent 
of  all  commercial  bank  assets.  Again  in  each 
of  these  16  financial  centers,  as  indicated  by 
the  following  table,  the  first  2  banks  own 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  the  commercial 
assets,  the  first  4  banks  60  percent. 

Percentage  of  total  assets  owned  by  largest 
hanks  in  principal  financial  centers 


41arf 

est 

2Ur(- 

eat 

Larg. 
est 

New  York 

98 
87 
87 
97 
88 
84 
SO 
84 
92 
84 
76 
88 
77 

eo 
eo 

41. « 
93.S 
79.3 
7«.0 
72.S 
71.8 
68.9 
6S.9 
S49 
68.9 
6Sl9 
63.7 
58.6 
44.9 
44.6 
43.0 

22.0 

Provl<lenoe.„.„.„  .  „.„„.. 
PltteburRh 

87.7 
61.0 

Minneapolis...      ..    

Clevetand 

Boston 

S9.7 
74  7 
62.2 

Chlcajto „ 

Detroit 

DallM 

Atknta 

34.1 
46.5 
32.8 
SS.3 
33.3 

Kansas  City .. 

Pt.  Louto 

843 

28.0 

Baltimore  

24  0 

Phllsdrlphta 

24.7 

Washington ... 

36.3 

Raooao,  vol.  103,  pt.  3,  p.  8706)  showing  a«  of 
June  30,  1956.  the  proportion  of  asseta  for 
each  of  64  cities  which  are  classified  as  cen- 
tral reserve  and  reserve  dUes  by.  first,  the 
largest  commercial  and.  second,  the  6  largest 
commercial  banks: 

Asseta  of  (1)  the  largest  commeretal  bank, 
and  (2)  the  5  largest  commercial  banks  as 
percentages  of  the  total  assets  of  all  com- 
mercial hanks  in  central  reserve  and.  rw- 
serve  cities,  1956 


Soaroe:  Sapertntendent  of  Banks,  New  York  8tste.< 
■  See  interlDi  report  of  the  Antitrust  Saboommittee. 
HouM  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  oorporats  sua 
bank  mergers,  p.  30  (84th  Cong.,  1st  seas.).  See  also 
House  Judiciary  Kept.  No.  1417  on  H.  K.  6048  (bank 
mersen),  p.  8  (S4th  Cone.,  Ist  sees  J. 

Further  indicating  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion Is  the  following  table  (Concmcssiomal 


Percentages  as  of 
June  30.  lasS 

City 

Lar?e«t 
bank 

6  larg- 
est 
banks 

Blrminicbani.  Ala . 

63.35 
.X3.92 
68.71 
39  19 
22.48 
SO.  42 
30.  .M 
S4.76 
36.10 
00.16 
25.78 
4La9 
81.17 
66.04 
25.63 
24.15 
28.73 
47.60 
30.70 
39.93 
23.14 
64.03 
46.23 
38.31 
65.65 
84.79 
27.79 
66.86 
47.93 
30.  00 
62.73 
66.21 
88.77 
46.91 
63.46 
69  12 
48.31 
42.27 
47.83 
26.23 
60.04 
45.73 
38.58 
36.84 
47.10 
37.39 
32.90 
27.72 
67.64 
24.47 
30.60 
49.14 
48.19 

90  33 

\Anle  Ropk,  Ark 

90  38 

San  Francisco.  Calif 

92. 9S 

hw  AnRplPS.  Calif 

93  44 

Denver,  Colo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Wa.shin|rton,  D.  O 

Ja<*sonviIle,  Fla 

78l80 

100.00 

74  41 

94  90 

Atlanta.  Oa 

03.71 

Savannah.  Oa . . 

97.33 

Chicago,  111 .. 

IndianapoHs,  Ind 

06.61 
91M 

Dm  MolnM,  lows 

0<lar  Rapids,  Inwa 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

-Kansas  City,  Kans 

91.00 

loaoo 

94  06 
60.37 

Topeka,  Kans 

93  37 

Wichita.  Kans 

94.87 

Louisville,  Ky.... 

New  Orleans,  La.... .. 

Baltimore.  Md...    

Boston,  Mass 

88.98 

100.00 

86.68 

00.30 

l>etrc)it,  Mich 

96.68 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

87.96 
88.05 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo ;, 

Helena,  Mont ..„.....-......_... 

Omaha,  Nebr ..... . 

7&80 

73.21 

100.00 

93.03 

New  York,  N.  Y 

66.84 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio ... „.. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

loaoo 

97.80 
97.60 
97.74 
97.36 
97.61 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

88.19 

Tulsa,  Okla 

92.30 

Portland,  Orer .    

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

09.78 
70.00 
03.10 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Kf«ihvlllp,  Tpnn . 

96.97 
99.69 

l>alla<<,  Tex  

9a  7S 

El  Paso,  Tex  >       . . . 

100.00 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

Ojfden.  Utah ......... .... 

88.88 

88.07 

81.01 

100.00 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Richmond.  V'a 

92.64 
92.64 

Seattle.  Wash 

90.67 

MUwaukee.  Wis 

88.10 

Source:  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currcney. 

This  degree  of  concentration  is  contrary. 
I  think,  to  the  fundamental  premise  that  tha 
banking  system  of  the  United  States  should 
rely  for  its  vitality  on  vigorous  competition 
by  a  multitude  of  independent  banks,  locally 
organized,  locally  financed,  and  locally  man- 
aged. Unlike  other  countries,  such  as  Oreat 
Britain  and  France,  where  a  few  mammoth 
institutions  control  nearly  all  the  banking 
facilities,  the  American  system  is  based  on 
unit  banking — that  is,  strong,  growing  com- 
mtinity  banks  which  provide  a  wide  range  of 
financial  services  to  the  people  in  the  area. 
It  Is  the  unit-banking  system  which  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  And  it  is  this  Und  of 
system,  premised  on  Independent  banks  effec- 
tively competing  with  each  other,  that  must 
be  perpetuated  and  preserved.  However,  I 
am  constrained  to  conclude  that  unless  addi- 
tional legislative  precautions  are  taken  such 
as  those  here  recommended  to  preserve  the 
comptetitlon  that  still  exists,  there  is  the  very 
real  posslbUity  that  banking  credit  will  be 
dominated  to  an  ever-lncreaclng  extent  bj  a 
small,  tightly  knit  group. 
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Baiik  merger  tustivity 

Largely  responsible.  In  my  Judgment,  for 
tbls  degree  of  concentration  lias  been  a 
rapidly  accelerating  trend  toward  bank  merg- 
ers which  has  been  a  major  development  in 
banking  over  the  past  8  years.  As  shown  by 
the  following  table.  In  the  period  1950 
through  1967,  some  1,179  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  banks  have  disappeared  by  way 
of  mergers  and  consolidations: 
Decreases  in  number  of  commercial  iHinks 

because  of  consolidations  and  absorptions 

Number 

1921 305 

1922 394 

1923 329 

1924 373 

1925 363 

1926 *«2 

1927 667 

1928 534 

1929 --  «36 

1930 769 

1931 798 

1932 433 


1933 

1934 

1935 — 

1936 

1937 . 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1946 

1946 — . 

1947 

1048 

1940 

1050 

1961 

1952 

1958 

1954 

1956 

1066 

1957 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


322 

231 

160 

176 

186 

100 

119 

96 

59 

89 

86 

72 

79 

93 

84 

75 

77 

91 

82 

100 

116 

207 

232 

189 

162 


Of  these  1,179  mergers  and  consolidations. 
647  or  over  one-half  involved  national  bank 
transactions  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  Total  resources  of  the  banks 
absorbed  in  these  national  bank  mergers 
amounted  to  $9,508,501,474. 

Consolidations,  mergers,  and  purchase  and 
sale  transactions  approved  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  i 


Number 

Total 

resources  of 

absorbed 

1950- 

1951          

S2 
30 
59 
«57 
126 

las 

105 
82 

$576,  ¥A,  143 
384, 389,  G47 

19521 ^- 

1953 

617.  «52,  108 
S23,fi8n,925 

1964 

2,  058,  2t,2,  234 

1956 ~      

19M         .         .      

1987 

2, 01.1. 225,  452 
^380,816.965 
1,142.  (XX).  000 

Total... 

647 

e,  598,  SOI.  474 

occurred  prior  to  1933  because  of  th^  depres- 
sion when  approximately  9.000  banks  were 
forced  to  suspend  operations  d\u|ng  the 
4-year  period  between  1930  and  th#  end  of 
1933.  However,  as  Chairman  Martin,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  "sltce  1933 
the  merger  movement  has  been  tl|e  major 
factor  in  the  gradual  decUne  In  tbe  total 
number  of  banks."  ^  . 

The  fact  is  that  the  banking  population  of 
our  country  is  at  a  35-year  low  despite  the 
postwar  boom,  despite  the  286  percent 
growth  In  bank  assets,  despite  the  ttew  high 
level  of  loans  and  deposits.  desBlte  the 
greatly  increased  use  made  of  banking  serv- 
ices, and  despite  the  enormous  gk>wth  In 
the  number  of  depositors.  | 

The  continued  downtrend  In  the  number 
of  the  Nation's  banks  Is  even  more  striking 
when  examined  on  a  regional  basis.:  In  New 
York  State,  for  example,  where  N^w  York 
City  is  widely  recognized  as  the  financial 
capital  of  the  world,  there  were  611  State- 
chartered  banks  in  1926.  The  State's  bank- 
ing structure  weathered  the  depres«on  with 
the  loss  of  less  than  100  banks  between 
1929  and  1933.  and  by  1935  New  Ydrk  State 
had  471  chartered  banks  In  operation.  Yet 
the  number  of  banks  kept  decreasing  until 
there  are  now  less  than  380.  a  lo4s  almost 
as  severe  as  that  suffered  In  the  depression 
years. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  wpuld  not 
quarrel  with  the  reduction  In  tha  number 
of  Independent  banks.  If  thereby  oply  ¥wak 
banks  were  eliminated.  The  fact  i  is,  how- 
ever, the  banks  that  have  been  absorbed  in 
merger  activity  during  the  psist  ntimber  of 
years  have  not  been  fc»-  the  n\ost  part  the 
financially  weak.  Nor  have  they  been,  In 
the  main,  the  specialized,  the  poor  y  organ- 
ized, or  the  inefficiently  managed.  On  the 
contrary,  most  of  the  banks  that  tave  been 
absorbed  have  been  growing,  efflciei  t.  profit- 
able, vigorously  competitive  baii  cs  taken 
over  at  peak  earning  capacity.  In  i  hort.  the 
merger  pattern  is  not  predomlnan  ;ly  a  sit- 
uation where  two  or  more  sma]  I.  inade- 
quately financed  or  managed  banls.  falling 
behind  In  the  competitive  race,  seek  by 
merging  to  form  a  big  lntegrate<  Institu- 
tion, able  to  compete  on  equal  te  rms.  On 
the  contrary,  a  large  percentage  o!  mergers 
Involved  one  or  more  giant  banl  s  having 
assets  of  9100  million  or  more.  Ai  d  a  large 
percentage  of  the  absorbed  banks  1  lad  assets 
In  excess  of  over  $50  million.' 

Take  New  York  City,  for  instaiice,  where 
there  occurred  in  1955  the  thriie  largest 
mergers  In  the  history  of  the  o  tuntry  in 
terms  of  total  deposits.  In  Marc  i  of  that 
year '  the  Chase  National  Bank,  y  rlth  total 
assets  of  $5,669  million,  merged  with  the 
Bank  of  Manhattan  Co..  with  asset  i  of  $1,629 
million,  and  the  Bronx  County  Triist  Co., 
with  assets  of  $76  million.  This  merger  pro- 
vided the  new  entity,  the  Chase  »|anhattan 
Bank,  with  total  assets  of  $7,374  million,  or 
21.7  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  banks 
In  New  York  City  and  Jumped  It  to  [first  place 
In  New  York  City  and  second  pli  ce  In  the 
Nation. 

Also  m  March  1955  the  National  tnty  Bank 
of  New  York,  prevlovisly  the  seco  id  largest 
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•  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcoitimittoc,  House 
Committee  on  the  Jarilciary,  on  H.  R.  264  and  H.  R. 
2m  (premerger  notificatiMj),  pp.  146-171,  171  (85Ul 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

Another  matter  that  I  know  Is  of  great 
Interest  to  this  conunlttee  Is  the  gradual 
decline  In  the  total  ntimber  of  banks  In  the 
Nation.  During  the  last  35  years  the  bank- 
ing population  of  the  Nation  has  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  half;  In  1921  there  were 
more  than  30.000  banks  serving  the  Nation's 
creditors  and  depositors  as  compared  to 
approximately  13.680  at  the  present  time. 
True,  a  large  share  of  the  Nation's  losses 


*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judicial  j  on  Cxur- 
reht  Antitrust  Problems,  p.  2177  (^th  Cong., 
let  sess.). 

*For  a  list  showing  the  resources  of  each 
bank  absorbed  In  a  merger  trans$ctlon  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cturency  In 
the  period  1950-56.  see  hearings  before  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  H.  R.  264  and  U.  R.  2148 
(premerger  notification),  pp.  1464-171  (85th 
Cong.,  1st  sesB.).  Bee  also  hearings  before 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  S.  1451  and  H.  R.  7026  (proposed  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957).  pp.  58lf614  (85th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.). 


bank  In  the  United  States  with  assets  of 
$5,767  million,  took  over  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Mew  York,  which  had'  total  assets 
of  $713  million.  The  new  combination,  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  then  r$nked  second 
In  the  area  with  awets  of  $6,4elO  mlUlon,  or 
19.1  j)ercent  of  the  total.         J 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  with  assets  of  $2,207  million,  acquired 
the  Public  National  Bank  tt  Tru^t  Co..  of  New 
York,  which  controlled  aaeet*  oomprlslns 
some  $562  mUUon.  This  was  $nly  the  last 
of  a  series  of  acquisitions  by  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  which  has  been  taking  over  other  banks 
at  a  rapid  rate  for  the  last  $everal  years. 
Indeed,  since  1950  Bankers  Thist  has  ab- 
sorbed such  substantial  banUnc  institutions 
as  the  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co..  Lawyers 
Trust  Co..  Flushing  National  Bab\k,  the  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  ft  Trust!  Co.,  and  the 
Bayslde  National  Bank.  I 

In  December  1954  the  Chen4lcal  Bank  $t 
Trust  Co.,  wlch  assets  of  $2,081  tnlUlon,  com- 
bined with  the  Com  Exchange  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  which  had  assets  of  $821  million,  to  form 
the  Chemical  Com  Exchange  Bahk  which  now 
has  total  assets  of  $2,902  million. 

In  part  because  of  this  merger!  activity,  New 
York  City  now  has  only  56  comitierclal  banks, 
whereas  at  the  opening  of  the  dentury  it  had 
127.  Further,  the  city's  4  largest  banks  con- 
trol 61  percent  of  all  deposits,  whereas  in  1900 
the  4  largest  had  only  21  percent  of  the  total 
deposits. 

But  this  situation  Is  by  no  means  a  local 
phenomenon.  Other  leading  financial  cen- 
ters have  likewise  experienced  f  similar  rash 
of  bank-merger  activity.  In  j  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
for  Trusts  &  Banking,  the  second  largest 
bank  In  the  area,  with  total  iaseta  of  $805 
million,  merged  with  the  First  National  Bank, 
which  was  fifth  In  size,  with  t|otal  assets  of 
$218  million.  The  coneoUdatjed  bank  had 
total  assets  of  about  $1,028  mllUon.  making  It 
the  largest  banking  Institution  In  the  area, 
with  control  of  25.3  percent  of  (total  banking 
assets.  Prior  to  that.  In  1953  thfc  Tradesman's 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  with  total  assets 
of  $139  million,  merged  with  tpe  Land  Title 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  which  had  assets  of  $£6 
million.  Also,  in  1953  the  Girard  Trust  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  with  assets  o£  $579  million, 
acquired  the  National  Bank  of  |  German  town, 
with  assets  of  $39  million.  Th4  Girard  Trust 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  Itself  reaulted  from 
merger  In  1951  between  the  Giij 
one  of  the  hundred  largest 
United  States,  and  the  Com 
tional  Bank  &,  Trust  Co.,  ai 
bank. 

In  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the  M^ 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  has  risen  aft 
of  mergers  to  a  point  where  l^ 
$1,861  million,  representing  61 
total  assets  In  that  area.  Betlween  January 
1950  and  the  end  of  1954  Mellon  National 
had  absorbed  at  least  13  other  banks,  many  of 
them  small,  independent  banks  which  had 
pwevlously  served  depositors  $nd  borrowers 
In  the  subturban  communities  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  In  1948.  8  baiiks  had  been 
merged  or  consolidated  by  Mellon  National, 
and  In  1947  it  Jiad  absorbed  2  large  banks  In 
Pittsburgh  and  7  banks  In  the  adjacent 
sulmrbs. 

In  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  Infdustorlal  Trust 
Co.,  with  assets  of  $312  mlllibn,  merged  In 
1954  with  the  Providence  Uhlon  National 
Bank,  with  assets  of  |1(S8  mllUi>D,  which  gave 
the  resultant  Providence  Industrial  National 
Bank  control  of  some  57.7 
banking  assets  in  that  city. 

In  California,  the  First  W4 
Trust  Co..  of  San  Francisco, 
Transamerlca  Corp-,  absorbed  14  other  Cali- 
fornia banks  In  1954  and  increased  Its  assets 
in  the  process  from  $333  n^lllon  to  $798 
million. 

Many  other  cities  have  alio  experienced 
analagous  bank-merger  actlvty  In  the  last 
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several  years,  for  example,  Boston;  Cleve- 
land; Dallas;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Cincinnati; 
Baltimore;  Washington.  D.  C;  Houston;  In- 
dianapolis; Hartford;  Portland,  Greg.;  and 
Wilmington.  Dzl.* 

The  conclusion  Is  inescapable,  as  the  Fed> 
eral  Reserve  Board  testified  before  our  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee,  that  recent  merger  ac- 
tivity is  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  This  Is 
particularly  true  since  competition  Is  one 
cf  the  strongest  factors  safeguarding  a  sound 
banking  system.  To  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Board 
in  June  1055:  * 

"The  CRAiaMAir.  And  would  you  say.  as 
a  very  distinguished  and  very  efficient  bead 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  this  merger 
movement  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
you  and  yotir  colleagues  on  the  Board? 

"Mr.  MAxmr.  It  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  we  note  in  a  later  paragraph,  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to." 

Mr.  Martin  added:  "I  would  like  to  reiter- 
ate. Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  trend  which 
has  given  us  very  serious  concern.  •   •   •" » 

In  March  1057.  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Reserve 
Board,  again  emphasized  that  the  bank 
merger  trend  was  a  matter  that  gave  the 
Board  very  serious  concern.* 

Present  provisions  of  Federal  law  dealing  with 
bank  mergers  are  iruidequate 

Under  the  National  Banking  Act.  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  re- 
quired for  any  merger  between  national 
banks,  or  between  a  national  bank  and  a 
State  bank,  where  the  resultant  Institution 
Is  a  national  bank.'  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  *  requires  that  ap- 
proval of  certain  mergers  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  only  where  the  capital  stock  or  stirplus 
of  the  resulting  bank  will  be  less  than  the 
aggregate  stock  of  the  two  Institutions  com- 
bined. Also,  approval  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  is  required  for  mer- 
gers between  insured  and  nonlnsured  banks.* 
None  of  these  Federal  banking  statutes  ap- 
plicable to  mergers,  deals  substantively 
with  competition  in  the  field  of  banking,  and 
in  no  case  Is  the  competitive  Impact  of  the 
merger  a  necessary  element  to  be  considered 
by  Federal  banking  officials  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  grant  approval. 

Bank  mergers  are  also  circumscribed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890 
which  prohibits  combinations  In  restraint  of 
trade,  attempts  to  monopolize,  or  monopoli- 
zation of  trade  or  commerce.    Illegality  Is 


•See  Interim  Report  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  Corporate  and  Bank  Mergers,  pp. 
28-30   (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Cur- 
rent Antitrust  Problems,  p.  21S9  (84th  Cong., 
1st  sess  ) . 

•Id.,  p.  2165. 

•Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R. 
264  and  H.  R.  2143  (premerger  notification), 
p.  229  (85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) .  For  a  contrary 
view  that  the  merger  trend  Is  not  a  matter  of 
serious  concern,  see  testimony  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  before  Hotise  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee in  March  1957.    Id.,  p.  182. 

*  40  Stat.  1043,  Public  Law  240,  65th  Cong., 
2d  sess.  (1918).  12  U.  S.  C.  38;  44  Stat.  1224, 
Public  Law  639.  69th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (1927). 
12  U.  S.  C.  34a.  Approval  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  is  not  required  where  a  na- 
tional bank  leaves  the  national  system  by 
consolidation  or  merger  with  a  State  bank. 

•64  SUt.  873,  PubUc  Law  797,  81st  Cong.. 
2d  sess  (1060),  12  U.  S.  C.  1828  (c). 

•64  Stat.  873.  Public  Law  797.  8l8t  Cong.. 
2d  sess.  (19£0),  12  U.  S.  C.  1828  (c). 


established  by  proof  that  the  merger  has 
actually  resulted  In  an  unreasonbale  lessen- 
ing of  competition;  it  is  Immaterial  whether 
the  merger  was  accomplished  by  stock  or 
asset  acquisitions. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  specifically  with  cor- 
porate and  bank  mergers  and  bans  those 
achieved  by  stock  purchases  where  there  Is 
a  reasonable  probability  of  a  substantial 
lessening  of  competition  or  a  tendency  to 
monopoly.  Responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
section  Insofar  as  banks  are  concerned  Is 
vested  concurrently  In  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  F'ederal  Re8er\'e  Board. 

Section  7  was  designed  to  stop  mergers 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sherman  Act  but 
Its  falure  to  Include  mergers  accomplished 
by  asset  acquisitions  resulted  In  a  loophole 
which  so  far  as  nonbanklng  corporations  are 
concerned  was  closed  by  passage  of  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act  of  1950.  However,  be- 
cause of  revisions  made  m  subsequent  ver- 
sions of  various  antimerger  bills.  It  became 
Impracticable  to  Include  within  the  scope  of 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  corporations  other 
than  those  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  left  asset 
acquisitions  by  banks  imaflected  by  the  new 
law  since  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  section  7  dealing  with  banks  Is  vested  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  not  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Beyond  this,  virtually  all  bank  mergers  are 
accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions  by  virtue 
not  only  of  provisions  of  Federal  law  pro- 
hibiting member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from 
purchasing  corporate  stocks,  but  also  of  var- 
ious State  statutes  prescribing  similar  limi- 
tations. For  these  reasons,  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  has  little  value  In  coping  with 
the  mounting  trend  of  bank-merger  activity. 
In  fact  since  section  7  was  adopted  in  1914, 
only  one  proceeding  has  been  instituted — 
that  a  case  brought  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  against  the  so-called  Glannim  group 
controlling  Transamerlca. 

To  close  this  loophole  In  section  7  and 
provide  Federal  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  same  authority  to  move  against  bank 
mergers  accomplished  by  asset  acquisitions, 
I  mtroduced  H.  R.  5948  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  bill  was  adopted  by  the  House  without 
dissent  on  February  6,  1956.  but  was  not 
brought  up  on  the  Senate  floor  for  vote.** 
I  might  add.  that  the  measure  was  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1956  and 
repeated  In  1957  and  1958  calling  for  re- 
vision of  antitrtist  legislation  to  cover  bank 
mergers  by  asset  acquisitions." 

One  month  after  House  passage  of  H.  R. 
5948.  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  banking  stat- 
utes (specifically  sec.  18  (c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act)  so  as  to 
give  Federal  banking  agencies  sole  Jurisdic- 
tion to  approve  or  disapprove  bank  mergers. 
It  Is  clear.  I  believe,  that  this  recommenda- 
tion was  a  stratagem  to  head  off  Senate  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  5948.  Certainly  It  was  contrary 
to  the  President's  recommendation  seeking 
revision  via  antitrust  legislation  to  cover 
bank  mergers  accomplished  by  asset  acquisi- 
tions as  envisaged  by  H.  R.  5948.  In  any 
event,  a  Senate  bill  embodying  the  Treasury 


*•  During  the  84th  CXjngress,  I  sponsored  a 
cubsequent  bill  dealing  with  premerger  noti- 
fication (H.  R.  9424)  which  incorporated  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  5948.  H.  R.  9424  was 
passed  by  the  House  without  dissent  on  April 
16,  1956.  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  JvUy  27,  1956, 
too  late  for  final  Senate  action. 

•1  See  Economic  Report  of  President.  Janu- 
ary 23.  1956,  pp.  78-79;  Esonomlc  Report  of 
President,  January  23,  1957.  p.  51;  Economic 
Report  of  President,  January  20,  1958,  p.  64. 


proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  Congress  and  Is  now  Incorporated  In 
the  proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  at 
1057  as  section  23.  chapter  5,  title  in. 

These  considerations  apart,  amendment  at 
the  banking  laws  In  this  area  would  noC 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  amendment  of  the 
antitrtist  laws  to  cover  bank  mergers  ac- 
complished by  asset  acquisitions,  provided 
that  certain  changes  are  made  In  section 
23  of  the  proposed  Financial  Institutions 
Act.  including  insertion  of  an  antitrust  sav- 
ings clause  similar  to  that  contained  In  the 
Bank  Hoiding  Company  Act."  Indeed,  to 
assure  against  the  Judiciary  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committees  of  the  House  working  at 
cross  purposes  with  each  other  In  respect  to 
this  problem,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  decided  to 
defer  consideration  of  amendment  of  the 
antitrxist  laws  until  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  taken  final  action  on  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act.  For  that  reason,  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  deleted  from  H.  R. 
7698  (a  premerger  notification  bill  I  Intro- 
duced during  the  present  Congress)  a  pro- 
vision plugging  the  banking  loophole  In 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  In  this  con- 
text, It  Is  particularly  important  that  the 
Hotise  Banking  Committee  not  recommend 
any  action  on  the  Financial  Institutions  Act 
which  wculd  render  nugatory  future  legis- 
lative reconamendations  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  relating  to  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

Present  section  23  is  inadequate 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I  turn 
to  section  23,  chapter  5,  title  m,  of  the 
proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957. 
That  section  would  first  expand  provisions 
of  existing  law  so  as  to  require  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank  su- 
pervisory agency  for  every  merger  or  consoli- 
dation Involving  Insured  banks.  Second,  In 
granting  or  withholding  consent,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be 
required  to  consider  not  only  the  usual 
banking  factors,  but  also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  effect  (of  the  pro- 
posed transaction)  may  be  to  lessen  com- 
petition unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  Finally,  the  appropriate 
Eupzrvisory  agency  would  be  required  to 
con£ult  the  other  two  Federal  banking 
agencies  on  the  question  of  competition  and 
may  also  request  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  respect  to  such  question, 
althotigh  there  would  be  no  requirement  to 

do  BO. 

Competitive  considerations  are  virtually 
ignored 

Under  this  provision,  competitive  consider- 
Ptlono  would  be  only  one  of  the  various  fac- 
tors that  would  have  to  be  tpken  Into  account 
by  the  Dpproprlate  Federal  banking  egcncy 
in  scrutinizing  a  proposed  bank  merger. 
Beyond  this,  an  entirely  novel  test  Is  pro- 
posed, namely,  whether  the  acquisition  may 
lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Indisputably  this  pro- 
posed standard  Is  far  weaker  than  that  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  applies  to 
other  buslneEses  and  prohibits  any  merger 
where  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition,  or  to 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Moveover,  in  the 
67  years  since  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  no  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
its  provisions  designed  to  prevent  clogs  on 
competition  did  not  apply  equally  to  banking 
and  nonbanklng  corporations.  Nor  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  banking  Industry  so 
unique  as  to  Justify  such  departure.  As  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  testified. 


"  See  section  61.  chapter  9,  title  II.  of  pro- 
posed Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957  (p. 
146). 
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•It  Is  no  less  Important  to  have  competition 
In  banking,  when  this  can  be  done  soundly, 
as  it  Is  m  other  fields  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry."" In  these  circumstances,  I  must 
view  with  the  utmost  gravity  a  proposed 
standard  that  would  provide  for  the  banking 
industry  a  preferred  and  favored  position. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  term  "substan- 
tially lessen  competition"  has  been  Imbedded 
in  Federal  Jurisprudence  for  some  34  years 
in  the  course  of  which  It  has  received  Judicial 
content  via  numerous  coxurt  interpretations. 
If  we  discard  this  standard  for  the  vague" 
and  novel  standard  of  unduly,  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  a  sea  of  trouble.  It  took  years 
and  years  to  determine  through  court  Inter- 
pretation what  the  term  "substantially  to 
lessen  competition"  means.  Should  present 
section  23  be  adopted,  not  only  would  the 
courts  have  to  start  all  over  again  in  Inter- 
preting a  vague  and  untested  term,  there 
would  be  created — and  without  Justifica- 
tion— a  dual  standard,  one  for  banks — an- 
other for  nonbanking  corporations.  The 
force  of  these  considerations  was  noted  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  testified: 

"We  recognize  •  •  •  that  you  have  a  legal 
groundwork  for  substantial  lessening  com- 
petition already  In  the  framework  of  the  law 
and  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  use  'un- 
duly lessening  competition.'  "  " 

Indeed  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency testified  before  our  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee as  follows: 

"We  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
that  the  acquisition  of  one  bank  by  another 
through  purchase,  merger,  or  consolidation 
should  not  be  j>ermltted  if  the  effect  of  the 
acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition.  It  is  no  less  important  to  have 
competition  in  banking,  when  this  can  be 
done  soundly,  as  it  is  In  other  fields  of  com- 
merce and  Industry."  " 

Moreover,  it  must  be  recognized  that  if  the 
Congress  should  adopt  the  standard  here 
proposed  and  proscribe  only  bank  mergers 
which  tend  unduly  to  monopoly,  then  the 
Congress,  In  effect,  would  be  placing  Its  Im- 
primatur of  approval  on  mergers  which  tend 
to  monopoly.  Stated  otherwise,  adoption  of 
the  "unduly"  standard  would  mean  that  it  is 
the  ix>llcy  of  Congress  that  a  bank  merger 
which  tends  to  monopoly  is  in  the  public 
Interest;    that   only  if  It   tends  iinduly  to 
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monopoly  should  it  be  banned.  Ap  t  in  this 
connection  is  the  comment  of  Judg  i  Barnes, 
former  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division: 
think  that  when  we  talk  about 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly'  it  se^ms  akin 
to  speaking  of  a  man  that  is  not  'unduly 
dishonest.'  I  think  that  we  have  |to  pause 
a  little  bit  to  consider  if  that  \$  exactly 
what  we  mean."  " 

Pertinent  in  this  regard  also  is 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  before 
our  subcommittee: 

"The  CHAntMAN.  Mr.  Comptroller 
it,  you  would  proscribe  a  merger  wh  ch  tends 
imduly  to  monopoly. 

"Mr.  OmNEY.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  Is  that  right? 

"Mr.  Gn)NET.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  Then,  the  coifvene,  it 
strikes  me.  would  be  true:  that  In  yovtr 
Judgment,  then,  a  bank  merger  ttat  tends 
to  monopoly  only,  is  in  the  public  interest. 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  I  don't 

"Mr.  Keating.  Watch  out. 

"Mr.   GiDNEY.  I   hear   something 
understand  too  well 

"The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  Tiatch  out 
and  listen  very  carefully.     You  w<|uld 
scribe  or  prevent  a  merger  that 
duly  to  monopoly 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  Yes. 

"The  Chairman.  Then  It  strikes  Ae  if  that 
is  sound,  then  the  converse  must  be  true: 
that  in  your  Judgment  a  bank  me  rger  that 
only  tends  to  a  monopoly  is  in  tl  le  public 
interest? 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  Well,  we  merely  hafe  to  find 
it   Is  not   contrary  to   the  public 
don't  we? 

"The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  hav^  got  to 
find  It;  but  when  you  say  it  is  'und  ily,'  then 
it  is  against  the  public  interest — 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

"The  Chairman.  If  It  is  not  'undLly,'  then 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  and  ]  ou  let  it 
go  on. 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  Well,  do  we  have 
position  somewhere  there?    Are  we- 


"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R. 
6948  (bank  mergers),  p.  71  (84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) . 

"The  following  Illustrates  the  vagueness 
of  the  proposed  standard: 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  re- 
quested to  supply  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee with  a  list  of  the  type  of  bank  merger 
situations  his  office  would  approve  under  a 
test  based  on  a  statutory  provision  requir- 
ing that  consideration  be  given  to  whether 
the  effect  thereof  may  be  "to  lessen  competi- 
tion unduly  or  to  tend  unduly  to  create  a 
monopoly"  but  would  not  approve  under  a 
test  based  on  a  provision  reading  "substan- 
tially to  lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to 
create  a  monopKjly."  In  reply  the  Comptrol- 
ler advised  the  subcommittee  that  after  hav- 
ing studied  the  matter  carefully,  "it  wais  not 
feasible  to  supply  such  a  list  in  the  form 
suggested."  Hearings  before  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  H.  R.  264  and  H.  R.  2143  (pre- 
merger notification),  p.  194  (85th  Cong..  1st 
sess. ) . 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  3341 
et  al.  (premerger  notification),  p.  52  (84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

'*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R. 
5948  (bank  mergers),  p.  71  (84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 


I   don't 


pro- 
tfends  un- 


not  take 

have  a 
even   in 


"The  Chairm.\n.  At  least  you  do 
any  action  then. 

"Mr.   GiDNEY.  That  is  right.     V^ 
certain   amount  of  free  enterprise 
the  banking  system,  and  if  it  is  n<  t  against 
the  public  interest,  why  should  we 

"The  Chairman.  In  other  words  you  fig- 
ure that  in  the  interests  of  free  ( nterprise, 
you  would  allow  the  thing  to  go  a]  ong,  even 
if  it  tends  to  monopoly  so  long  (s  it  does 
not  'unduly' 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  I  won't  accept  that,  because 
my  difficulty  is  this  'tends'  busines  s. 

"The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  \  jh&t  you 
really  say?  You  say  you  only  j  revent  it 
when  it  'unduly'  tends  to  monopol  r. 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  That  is  to  give  u 

"The  Chairman.  Therefore,  if  it 
•unduly'  tend  to  a  monopoly 
interests   of    free    enterprise    you 


on  without  taking  any  action,  even 
tends  to  a  monopoly  and  does  not 
duly  to  a  monopoly. 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  Well,  things  are  a  knatter  of 
degree.  I  think  we  want  the  won  1  'unduly' 
in  there  so  that  this  'tends'  word  is  some- 
thing that  we  can  live  with  and  ui  iderstand. 
In  other  words,  we  can  have- 

"The  Chairman.  Then  your  ans^r  Is  'Yes,' 
is  that  it? 

"Mr.  GiDNEY.  I  don't  think  I  w^nt  to  say 
'Yes'  on  that  sir.  I  don't  understspd  It  well 
enough."  " 


interest; 


neutral 


does  not 
th^n  in  the 
let  it  go 
if  it  only 
tend  un- 


ibcb 


February  U 


mmlttee, 
1341  (pre- 
Cong.,  2d 


*"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Sul 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  S. 
merger  notification),  p.  157  (84th 
sess.). 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R. 
264  and  H.  R.  2143  (premerger  nolffication), 
p.  73  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 


In  these  circumstances,  I  ani  constrained 
to  agree  with  the  Attorney  peneral  who 
testified  last  year : 

"First,  the  proposed  banklitg  legislation, 
prescribed  for  bank  mergers  ^^uld  weaken 
section  7  standards.  The  factc^  of  competi- 
tion would  be  only  one  of  niimerous  con- 
siderations to  be  taken  Into  ^count  by  » 
banking  agency  In  scanning  a  merger.  Be- 
yond that,  the  competitive  considerations  of 
section  23  specified,  whether  the  acquisition 
may  'lessen  competition  unduly  or  tend  un- 
duly to  create  a  monopoly'  aye  completely 
novel  and  are  intended  simply  to  be  less 
stringent  than  those  specified  |by  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  section  7.  for  other  Aiaerlcan  btui- 
ness.  As  the  result,  not  only  qoes  that  pro- 
posal prescribe  pale  antitrust  standards,  but 
even  that  lesser  standard  is  only  one  of  many 
factors  banking  agencies  must  consider.  All 
told,  then,  that  proposal  doe*  little  more 
than  give  llpservlce  to  insure  competitive 
enterprise  in  banking.  Banlting  agencies 
themselves  recognize  inherent  difficulties  in 
construing  this  Jerry-built  standard.  While 
relevant  language  of  the  Clayton  Act,  sec- 
tion 7,  has  been  on  the  books  for  almost  a 
half  century,  proposed  section  23's  'unduly' 
phrasing  is  completely  novel."  " 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  tiat  as  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Barnes  testified 
the  "proposal  does  little,  if  anrthing,  to  in- 
sxire  competitive  enterprise  in  I  anklng.  Any 
pretense  that  it  does  seems  ;o  me  hardly 
more  than  sham."  ^ 

The  contention  has  been  ma  le  that  a  test 
of  "undue  lessening  of  competition"  would 
provide  greater  fiexibllity  by  permitting  the 
approval  of  mergers  and  (»nsolidations 
which  for  particular  reasons  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest}.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  In  ^ome  circum- 
stances a  transaction  may  not  pe  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  antitrust  lawieven  though 
it  may  lessen  competition,  thus,  in  the 
International  Shoe  Co.  case  (280  U.  S.  291), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  the  con- 
cern acquired  is  "a  corporatnon  with  re- 
sources so  depleted  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
habilitation so  remote  that  It  f»iced  the  grave 
probability  of  business  failure 
purchase  of  its  capital  stock  bj  a  competitor 
(there  being  no  other  proiipective  pur- 
chaser), not  with  a  purpose  to  lessen  com- 
petition, but  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  the  purchaser  and  '  rtth  the  effect 
of  mitigating  seriously  injipious  conse- 
quences otherwise  probable 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  restrain 
commerce  within  the  Intent  qf  the  Clayton 
Act." 

On  the  same  principle,  the  icquisitlon  by 
a  bank  of  the  assets  of  anothrr  bank  would 
rot  be  precluded  under  the  "substantially" 
test  where  otherwise  there  wculd  be  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  the  ul  imate  failure 
of  the  acquired  bank  or  whee,  because  of 


"  Hearings    before    Antitrust    Subcommlt 


tee,   House   Committee  on  th« 


H.  R.  264  and  H.  R.  2143,  p.  T  I  (84th  Cong., 


1st  sess.).     To  similar  effect 
of  Assistant  Attorney  General 


Ings    before    House    Banking    ind    Currency 


R.  7026   (pro- 
Act   Of    1957), 
testimony  of 


Committee  on  8.  1451  and  H 
posed  Financial  Institutions 
p.  128  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.); 
Attorney  General  Brownell,  hearings  before 
a  subcommittee.  Senate  Committee  on  Bank 
ing  the  Currency  on  proposed!  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1967,  p.  103:  (85th  Cong., 
1st  sess.);  testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Barnes,  hearings  before  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  Senate  Judici 


Judiciary  on 


see  testimony 
Hansen,  hear- 


lary 


Committee 
on  S.  3341,  et  al.  (premerger!  notification), 
p.  156  (84th  Cong., 2d  sess.).      i 

»•  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  J\|diciary  on  S. 
3341  et  al.  (premerger  notification),  p.  157, 
84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 
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inadequate  management,  the  acquired  bank's 
prospects  for  8\irvival  seem  dim." 

In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  a  bank 
which  otherwise  would  be  faced  with  a  pos- 
sibility of  failure,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances in  which,  from  a  banking  stand- 
point, the  acquisition  at  a  bank  by  another 
bank  may  be  In  the  public  interest.  For 
example,  where  the  acquisition  is  the  most 
practicable  means  of  dealing  with  a  problem 
bark  having  inadequate  capital  or  unsound 
assets  or  where  the  acquired  bank  has  not 
adequate  provision  for  management  succes- 
sion. Also,  where  several  banks  in  a  small 
town  are  compelled  by  an  overbanked  situa- 
tion to  resort  to  unsound  competitive  prac- 
tices which  may  eventually  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  banks,  the 
merger  of  two  or  more  of  the  banks  may 
well  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  same 
principle  applies  where  there  are  not  ade- 
'  quate  banking  facilities.  These  various  situ- 
ations are  lUustratlve  of  the  circumstances 
where  the  consummation  of  the  transaction 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
and  not  be  banned  under  the  "sutMtantlally" 
test.  However,  should  there  be  any  dcubt 
In  this  respect,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
report  of  this  committee  on  the  proi>08ed 
legislation  make  this  crystal  clear.^ 

Manifestly,  therefore,  these  banking  fac- 
tors do  not  make  necessary  abandonment 
of  the  "substantially"  test.  In  addition  to 
that,  adoption  of  "unduly"  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  one  standard  for  bank  acqui- 
sitions by  other  banks,  another  for  bank 
acquisitions  by  holding  companies  even 
though  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  transactions.  Recall  that 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  sec- 
tion 3.*»  the  applicable  standard  for  bank 
acquisitions  is  whether  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce in  any  section  of  the  country  the  effect 
of  such  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.  This  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sent 
to  me  on  January  18.  1957: 

"Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  provides  that  nothing  therein 
shall  be  interpreted  as  approving  any  action 
which  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law, 
nor  is  anything  herein  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  any  action  or  proceeding  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  action  or  con- 
duct. Also,  as  you  indicate,  under  the 
Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  the  test  Is  whether  the  effect 
of  the  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

"SecUon  3  (c)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  reqviires  the  Board,  in  passing 
upon  each  application  by  a  bank  holding 
company  for  approval  of  its  acquisition  of 
bank  stock,  to  consider  certain  specific  fac- 
tors, including  whether  or  not  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  acquisition  would  be  to  exjiand 
the  size  or  extent  of  the  holding  company 


"The  Department  of  Justice  has  given 
firm  assurance  that  such  mergers  would  be 
permitted  under  the  "substantially"  stand- 
ard. See  testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Hansen  before  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  S.  1451  and  H.  R. 
7026  (proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957),  pp.  130-131  (86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 
S»e  also  testimony  of  Attorney  General 
Brownell,  subcommittee.  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  on  proposed  Fi- 
nancial InstituUons  Act.  p.  1014  (86th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.). 

**8ee  House  Judiciary  Report  No.  1417  on 
H.  a.  6948  (bank  mergers),  i^.  6-6  (84th 
Cong..  1st  sess.). 

**  Proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1057.  subaectlon  (c).  sec.  64.  ch.  9.  title  IX 
(p. 141). 


sjrstem  beyond  limits  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  and  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition in  the  field  of  banking.  The  con- 
cept Involved  in  this  factor  Is  a  broad  one, 
and  in  the  Board's  opinion  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  in  this  regard  neces- 
sarily involves  consideration  of  the  standards 
mentioned  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act — 
that  is,  whether  in  any  line  of  commerce  in 
any  section  of  the  country  the  effect  of  such 
acquisition  might  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  test  for  an  acquisi- 
tion of  one  bank  by  another  would  be 
whether  the  effect  of  the  transaction  may 
be  to  lessen  competition  undiily  or  to  tend 
unduly  to  create  a  monopoly.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  basis  for  such  distinc- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
faced  with  the  grotesque  task  of  having  to 
administer  dual  standards  involving  similar 
types  of  transactions.  Thus  in  the  case  ot  a 
merger  where  the  rerultlng  institution  is  a 
State  member  bank,  the  Board,  as  the  appro- 
priate Federal  supervisory  agency,  would  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  "unduly"  test.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  merger  involving  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  the  Board  would  be  obliged  to 
follow  the  "substantially"  test.  The  short 
of  the  matter  is  that  confusion  would  be 
compounded  on  confusion. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  name- 
ly, that  the  proposal  would  weaken  the 
competitive  standards  which  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Cxirrency  now  proferses  to  follow  with 
respect  to  bank  mergers.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Ctirrency  is  required  in  all  cases  of  mergers 
between  national  banks,  or  between  a  na- 
tional bank  and  a  State  bank  where  the 
resultant  institution  is  to  be  operated  under 
a  national  charter.  I  point  out  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  stated  on 
numerous  occasions  that  before  granting 
merger  approval,  he  will  determine  whether 
its  effect  in  any  section  of  the  country  may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly;  that  he  will  de- 
termine, in  short,  whether  the  transaction 
is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the  Celler-Ke- 
fauver Act.  Moreover,  the  Comptroller  has 
stressed  that  he  would  not  approve  any  bank 
merger  or  consolidation  which  he  thinks 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
this  act.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
March  14,  1955,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciir- 
rency  stated  in  part: 

"In  determining  whether  the  ai^roval  of 
this  office  will  be  given  to  any  merger  or 
consolidation,  the  Comptroller  considers, 
among  other  things,  how  the  proposed 
merger  will  affect  the  particular  banks  in- 
volved, the  sovmdness  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system,  and  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  concerned.  There  may 
be  a  technical  question  as  to  the  specific  ap- 
plication of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
to  these  mergers.  However,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Comptroller  before  giving  his 
approval  to  determine  whether  the  effect 
of  the  merger,  'in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try *  *  *  may  be  substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly.' "  »* 

Again  in  March  1957.  the  Comptroller  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

"Mr.  Maletz.  Is  it  your  practice  •  •  •  not 
to  approve  any  bank  merger  where  the  effect 
may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly? 

"Mr.  Gnnrrr.  I  say,  that  has  been  our 
practice.  We  have  not  approved  any  where 
it  could  be. 


**  See  Congrkssionai.  Rxcoas,  vol.  101.  pt.  3. 
pp.  3307-3308  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

See  also  hearings  before  Antitrust  Subeom- 
mlttee.  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
on  Current  Antitrust  Problems,  pp.  462-453, 
498  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


"Mr.  Malxtz.  That  ts  your  pracUce? 

"Mr.  OiDNKY.  We  have  not  approTed  wher« 
it  oould  be  shown."  ■ 

The  fact  U,  however,  that  from  1950  to 
May  1.  1955.  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
approved  870  bank  mergers  and  consollda- 
tlcns  Involving  in  respect  to  banks  absorbed 
total  resources  of  $7,464,000,000.  Dtiring  the 
same  period  that  office  did  not  disapprove 
a  single  merger  application  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  consideration.**  The  report  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Corporate  and  Bank 
Mergers  issued  in  December  1955,  made  the 
following  comment  in  this  connection: 

"Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Ray  M.  Gld- 
ney,  has  indicated  that  before  giving  his  ap- 
proval to  any  bank  merger  or  consolidation 
coming  within  his  Jiirlsdiction,  he  will  de- 
termine whether  its  effect  in  any  section  of 
the  country  may  be  substantally  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly; 
in  short,  he  will  determine  whether  the 
merger  is  violative  of  the  policy  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antimerger  Act.  Mr.  Qldney  has 
Stressed  that  he  would  not  approve  any  bank 
merger  or  consolidation  which  he  considers 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  this 
act.  But  what  does  the  record  show?  It 
shows  that  from  1950  to  May  1.  1965,  the 
Comptroller  and  his  predecessors  have  ap- 
proved 376  bank  mergers  and  consolidations 
involving  total  resources  of  •7,464,000.000 
It  also  shows  that  since  1950  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  has  not  disapproved  a  single 
merger  application  on  the  basis  of  a  possible 
subEtantlal  lessening  of  competition.  This 
is  not  surprising  since  the  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice has  not  issued  anything  specific  to  the 
examiners  in  regard  to  considering  anti- 
competitive factors;  It  has  never  notified 
national  bank  examiners  or  given  them  any 
specific  admonition  that  it  is  the  Comp- 
troller's policy  to  disapprove  any  bank  merger 
violative  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act.  Nor 
has  it  required  examiners  to  make  findings 
of  fact  with  regard  to  competitive  considera- 
tions in  reconunendlng  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  proposed  I^ank  mergers."  " 

It  should  be  added  that  within  a  few 
weeks  after  issuance  of  this  report  In  De- 
cember 1965,  the  Comptroller's  Office  pro- 
mulgated standards  for  considering  the 
competitive  consequences  of  bank  mergers." 
Furthermore,  after  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, the  Comptroller's  Office  in  June  1956. 
for  the  first  time,  informally  disapproved  a 
merger  application  because  of  competitive 
considerations  and  followed  that  up  in  No- 
vember 1955  by  refusing  for  similar  reason 
to  approve  certain  proposed  mergers  in  cases 
involving  eight  banks.  However,  in  1955  the 
office  approved  126  bank  mergers  Involving, 
in  respect  of  banks  absorbed,  resoxirces  of 
$2,015,225,452.  In  1966  it  approved  105  bank 
mergers  involving  banks  absorbed  having 
total  resources  of  $2,380,816,965  and  In- 
formally disapproved  10  applications  for 
competitive  reason."    In  1957  It  approved  82 


■■  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
Hoxise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  H.  R. 
264  and  H.  R.  2143  (premerger  notification), 
p.  143  (85th  Cong.,  let  sess.). 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
Hoxise  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  Cur- 
rent Antitrust  Problems,  p.  451  (84th  Cong« 
1st  sess.). 

*»  Interim  report.  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Etouse  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  Cor- 
porate and  Bank  Mergers,  p.  36  (84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

"  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  H.  R. 
264  and  H.  R.  2143  (premerger  notification), 
pp.  176-176  (85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

•Id.,  pp.  171-172.  Attorney  General 
Brownell  testified  on  this  point  as  follows: 

"Senator  Docolas.  Mr.  Brownell.  when  the 
same  proposal  was  up  before  us  last  year  I 
gathered  some  figtires  from  the  records  of  the 
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mergers  Involving  banks  absorbed  having  re- 
sources of  $1,142,000,000,  without  disapprov- 
ing any  application  for  competitive  reasons. 

Without  In  any  way  singling  out  the  pres- 
ent Incxunbent — my  remarks  are  applicable 
■to  his  predecessors  as  well — It  Is  clear  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  testified,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Comptroller  has  tended  to  give 
little  or  no  consideration  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  competition  would  be 
substantially  lessened.** 
The    appropriate   Federal   harik   supervisory 

agency   must   be  required   to  give   notice 

to  the  Attorney  General 

The  obvlovis  reason  for  failure  to  take  com- 
petitive considerations  adequately  Into  ac- 
count Is  lack  of  expertise  In  the  antitrust 
field  on  the  part  of  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  steted  and  I  quote  him:  "I  have  no 
competency  In  that  (the  antitrust)  field.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  coxirts  have  done."  " 

Similarly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  pointed  out  that  administra- 
tion of  the  banking  laws  was  In  an  entirely 
<llflerent  sphere  than  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.    He  testified: 

"The  principal  functions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  lie  in  the  field  of  monetary 
and  credit  policy  and  bank  supervision.  The 
prosecuting  and  adjudicatory  functions  In- 
volved In  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
Board's  principal  responsibilities.  They  are 
of  a  character  quite  different  from  the  func- 
tions normally  exercised  by  the  Board  In 
passing  upon  particular  transactions  In  the 
bank  supervisory  field.  In  other  words,  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
function  of  bank  supervision  represent,  we 
believe,  different  spheres  of  governmental 
operation."  *• 

As  the  Department  of  Justice  has  observed, 
"failure  to  Insure  Informed  advice  on 
competitive  factors  could  have  effects  far 
l>eyond  the  banking  field.  Without  (the  De- 
partment's) right  to  Intervene  In  bank  merg- 
ers there  might  be  as  many  different  views 
of  section  7  standards  and  scope  as  there 
were  agencies  charged  with  this  enforce- 
ment. The  result  could  well  be  disparities 
In  view,  which  In  turn,  spell  real  enforce- 
ment inequities.  Enforcement  effectiveness 
as  well  requires  some  procedure  for  (the) 
Department's  intervention.    Otherwise  In  its 
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Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  approving 
and  disapproving  mergers  since  1950.  My 
figure  showed  that  there  were  6  years,  from 
1950  to  1955,  Inclusive,  in  which  we  had  ap- 
proved 460  mergers,  had  formally  disapproved 
9.  had  informally  disapproved  13;  therefore, 
he  had  approved  between  96  and  98  percent 
of  all  mergers  during  those  6  years. 

"Could  you  tell  me  if  these  figures  which  I 
collected  are  approximately  accurate,  accord- 
ing to  your  knowledge? 

"Mr.  Brownill.  Yes;  they  arc.  And  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  the  22  that  were  turned  down 
were  turned  down  on  the  ground  of  competi- 
tive factors." 

Hearings  before  subcommittee.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on 
Banking  Laws,  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1967,  p.  1027  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess). 

*°  The  Attorney  General  testified  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Senator  Douglas.  In  other  words,  up  to 
date  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
tended  to  give  little  or  no  weight  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  competition 
would  be  substantially  less? 

"Mr.  Brownell.  I  believe  that  Is  a  fact. 
And  I  think  his  own  testimony  Indicates 
that."    Ibid. 

»'  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  S. 
3341  et  al.  (premerger  notification),  p.  80 
(84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

« Id.,  p.  49. 


overall  responsibility  for  section  Ts  e^iforce- 
ment  •  •  •  outside  of  the  banking'  area — 
(the)  Depcu-tment  would  be  bound  by  bank 
merger  precedents  (It)  had  no  voice  :  d  pick- 
ing or  shaping."  » 

In  these  circumstances.  It  would  1  e  little 
short  of  folly  to  require  the  appioprlate 
Federal  bank  supervisory  agency  to  obtain 
the  views  of  the  other  two  banking  agencies, 
but  not  impose  the  same  requirement  In  re- 
spect to  seeking  the  Informed  advlc«  of  the 
Department  of  Justice — the  one  agemcy  pos- 
sessing the  necessary  competency  t©  make 
an  Informed  recommendation  respecting 
competitive  Implications  of  a  p  -oposed 
merger.  Actually,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  testified  before  our  subcoi  miittee 
that  he  didn't  really  object  to  a  povlslon 
requiring  him  to  obtain  the  opinior  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  antltrusi  impli- 
cations of  a  proposed  merger,  provide  i  It  was 
submitted  promptly  or  within  a  designated 
period.** 

Furthermore,  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence, unless  a  requirement  of  mandatory 
consultation  with  the  Department  Is  written 
Into  law.  there  Is  little.  If  any,  lllelihood 
that  the  Federal  banking  agencies  lill  seek 
the  informed  advice  of  the  Attorney  ( General. 
Consider,  for  example,  that  althoi  gh  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ourrency 
approved  some  647  mergers  in  the[  past  8 
years,  many  involving  acute  con^petltlve 
problems,  in  only  one  Instance  0id  the 
Comptroller  seek  the  Department'^  advice 
on  the  competitive  effect  of  a  particular 
bank  merger  problem.  This  was  maide  clear 
in  a  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  {General 
Hansen  to  me,  dated  March  20.  195T.  which 
reads  as  follows:  I 

"In  Attorney  General  Herbert  Bljownell's 
appearance  before  your  subcommittee  on 
March  6,  1957,  it  was  requested  that  the  De- 
partment furnish  you  with  instances  in 
which  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Ray  M. 
Gldney  sought  advice  from  the  Aitltrust 
Division  as  to  whether  the  effect  of  a  given 
merger  may  be  substantially  to  lesa  (n  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopt  ily.  We 
have  reviewed  our  records  and  find  that  in 
only  one  instance  was  the  Departmint's  ad- 
vice sought  on  the  competitive  eff  set  of  a 
particular  bank  merger  problem.  In  that 
Instance,  members  of  the  Comptroller's  staff 
conferred  Informally  with  the  Division 
around  the  end  of  September  1958  on  the 
prop>osed  acquisition  of  the  Peoplei  Saving 
Bank  of  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  by  the  I  Uchlgan 
National  Bank.  This  proposed  ac<  uisltlon 
has  been  subject  to  a  rather  thorc  ugh  In- 
vestigation because  of  Sherman  Act  as  well 
as  Clayton  Act  problems. 

"In  two  other  Instances,  the  Com]  ttroller's 
Office  has  forwarded  Information  to^  the  Di- 
vision on  bank  mergers.  On  August  8,  1956, 
the  proposed  merger  of  Farmers  &  M  >rchants 
National  Bank  of  IjOs  Angeles  and   Security 


"  Testimony  of  the  Attorney  Generiil  before 
subcommittee.  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  proposed  Final  kcial  In- 
stitutions Act  of  1957,  p.  1032  ( 85t  i  Cong.. 
1st  sess.).  See  also  testimony  of  iissistant 
Attorney  General  Hansen,  hearing*  before 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Comn  Ittee  on 
S.  1451  and  H.  R.  7026  (proposed  I'inanclal 
Institutions  Act  of  1957),  p.  131  (85<h  Cong.. 
Ist  sess.):  testimony  of  Assistant  Vttorney 
General  Barnes,  hearings  before  1  ntltrust 
Subcommittee,  Senate  Judiciary  Colnmittee, 
on  S.  3341  et  al.  (premerger  notlfica|tion),  p. 
160  (84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.);  testimony  of  At- 
torney General  Brownell,  hearing  i  before 
Antitrust  Subconunlttee,  House  Cc  mmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R.  264  and  li  R.  2143 
(premerger  notification),  p.  74  (85t  1  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

»*  Hearings  before  Antitrust  Suli»mmlt- 
tee.  House  Committee  on  the  Judl  clary  on 
H.  R.  264  and  H.  R.  2143  (premergtr  notifi- 
cation), p.  131  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sesa  ). 


First  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 
brought  to  the  Division's  attention  before  the 
Comptroller  had  given  his  approival.  It  was 
with  respect  to  this  merger  thitt  I  penon- 
ally  talked  to  Mr.  Gldney  on  th^  telephone. 
Lack  of  section  7  Jxirlsdiction  because  this 
transaction  was  consummated  bgr  an  acqui- 
sition of  assets  precluded  the  IDepartment 
from  considering  this  matter  under  section  7. 
On  August  17,  1956,  the  Comptroller  called 
the  Division's  attention  to  his  approval  of 
the  merger  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Bank  it 
Trust  Co.,  of  Bristol  (Pa.),  anc<  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank  of  Fhllakelphla. 

"In  three  other  Instances,  our  vecords  show 
that  the  Comptroller's  Office  wa4  notified  of 
our  Interest  In  certain  bank-n|erger  prob- 
lems. Notice  was  given  on  January  6,  1956, 
on  the  Chase-Manhattan  Bank  merger,  March 
7,  1965,  on  the  National  City-First  National 
Bank  merger,  and  around  the  1st  of  December 
1956  on  the  pending  New  York  bank  holding 
company  formation  which  Is  now  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  approval.  In  the 
Chase- Manhattan  and  Natlonsjl  City-First 
National  Bank  mergers,  this  Department  spe- 
cifically requested  from  the  Comptroller's  Of- 
fice information  or  data  relating  to  competi- 
tive aspects  of  these  mergers.  Id  the  pend- 
ing holding  company  problems,  our  requests 
for  information  have  been  mainly  channeled 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
agency  with  primary  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  However,  a  recent 'information 
request  has  been  made  directly  ijo  the  Comp- 
troller's Office."  » 

Where  the  continuing  institution  is  to  he  a 
State  bank,  notice  to  the  Statet  bank  super- 
visor should  be  required 

The  foregoing  conslderatlonsi  are  equally 
applicable  in  respect  to  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  appropriate  State  bankii)g  supervisor 
when  the  continuing  Instltutioii  is  to  be  a 
State  bank.  In  such  cases  it  Is  as  necessary 
to  obtain  the  views  of  the  appropriate  local 
official  as  It  is  the  views  of  the  other  two 
Federal  banking  agencies  since  ^e  State  su- 
pervisor usually  will  have  special  knowledge 
of  local  banking  and  other  matiters — factors 
which  are  of  the  highest  degree!  of  relevance 
to  a  determination  as  to  whetber  final  ap- 
proval  should  be  granted  or  wltnheld.  Con- 
sequently. I  deem  it  Important  that  section 
23  be  amended  to  require  notification  to  the 
appropriate  State  bank  supervisor  where  the 
proposed  merger  will  result  in  creation  of  a 
State  bank. 

Need  for  adoption  of  an  antt  rust  savings 
clause 

Section  11  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act,  which  la  Incorporated  In  the  present 
bill  as  section  61,  chapter  9,  iltle  n,  pro- 
vides that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  Interpreted  or  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action,  or  conduct  which  la  or  has  been 
or  may  be  in  violation  of  existing  law,  nor 
Shall  anything  herein  contained  (institute 
a  defense  to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
pending  or  hereafter  instituted  on  account 
of  any  prohibited  antitrust  or  Imonopollstic 
act,  action,  or  conduct." 

Purpose  of  this  section  is  to  Insure  that 
no  provision  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  Is  to  supersede  any  prov^on  of  any 
other  Federal  law,  partlcularlV  those  "de- 
signed to  control  monopoly  or  break  up 
trusts."  To  quote  from  the  Senate  report  on 
the  bank  holding  bill: 

"The  bill  provides  that  noni  of  its  pro« 
visions  are  to  be  construed  as  approving  any 
act,  action  or  conduct  In  violation  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  also  provides  thai  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  pending  or  later 
instituted  on  account  of  any  prohibited 
antitrust  or  monopolistic  act,  action  or  con- 
duct.   In  the  opinion  of  yotir  ca  Bunlttee,  ap» 


» Id.  pp.  25-26. 
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provals  granted  and  action  permitted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  to  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  other  Federal  laws, 
particularly  those  designed  to  control  mo- 
nopoly or  break  up  trusts.  For  example,  the 
Clayton  Act  has  been  Judicially  determined 
to  apply  to  banks.  Under  the  provisions  of 
that  act,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  an 
administrative  role  to  play  in  determining 
whether  banks  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clayton  Act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  any  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  accordance  with 
its  terms  is  not  to  Interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  performance  by  the  Board  of  such 
fxmctions  as  may  be  assigned  to  It  under  the 
Clayton  Act."" 

Unless  this  same  antltnist  savings  pro- 
vision is  made  applicable  to  bank  mergers, 
the  possibility  would  exist — certainly  the 
contention  would  be  advanced — that  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  has  nullified  the 
strictures  of  the  Sherman  Act  forbidding 
any  bank  merger  which  results  In  an  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly. 

What  Is  more,  absence  of  such  provision 
could  well  render  nugatory  action  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  recommending  legislation  to 
plug  the  loophole  In  Clayton  Act,  section  7, 
so  as  to  cover  bank  mergers  accomplished 
by  asset  as  well  as  stock  acquisitions.  This 
would  necessarily  follow  if  failure  to  include 
a  savings  clause  was  construed  to  mean  that 
section  7's  provisions  dealing  with  bank 
mergers  had  been  superseded  by  the  present 
legislation." 

There  is  no  justification  for  provisions  of  the 
bill  allovjing  banks  to  purchase  and  hold 
stock  in  other  banks  as  steps  in  a  proposed 
merger 

Two  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  one 
permitting  national  banks,  the  other.  State 
member  banks  to  purchase  and  hold  stock 
of  other  banks  for  90  days  in  contemplation 
of  merger  are  particularly  mischievous. 
The  first,  subsection  (b),  section  32.  chapter 
6.  title  I  (p.  25),  reads: 

"A  national  bank  may,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Comptroller,  directly  or  in- 
directly purchase  and  hold,  for  not  to  exceed 
90  days,  stocks  of  another  bank  as  steps  In  a 
proposed  absorption  of  such  other  bank 
through  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets  and  assimiptlon  of  liabilities,  or 
otherwise." 

The  second,  section  23.  chapter  6,  title  n 
(p.  96),  reads: 

"State  member  banks  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  and  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  purchasing,  selling,  under- 
writing, and  holding  of  Investment  securi- 
ties and  stock  as  are  applicable  in  the  case 
of  national  banks  under  section  82  of  the 
National  Bank  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Board,  a  State 
member  bank  may  directly  or  indirectly 
purchase  and  hold  for  not  to  exceed  90  days 
stock  of  another  bank  as  steps  In  a  pro- 
posed absorption  of  such  other  bank 
throiigh  merger,  consolidation,  acquisition 
of  assets  and  assumption  of  UabUlties  at 
otherwise." 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  rarely 
have  I  seen  a  proposal  better  calculated  to 
stimulate  merger  activity  and  enhance 
banking  concentration.  To  quote  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 

"We  are  opposed  to  enactment  of  this 
proposal. 


"Two  or  more  national  banks  may  merge 
or  consolidate  only  upon  the  approval  of  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each 
bank.  Once  a  bank  owned  control  of  another 
bank,  the  shareholders  of  the  acquiring 
bank  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  have  very 
little  choice  but  to  vote  for  the  proposed 
merger  or  consolidation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  Is  proper  for  the  officers  or  directors 
of  a  national  bank  even  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Comptroller,  to  use  the 
bank's  money  to  acquire  stock  in  another 
bank  as  a  first  step  to  merging  or  consoli- 
dating with  that  bank.  We  have  a  like 
belief  with  respect  to  similar  Federal  legis- 
lation affecting  State  banks  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal   Reserve  System."  " 

Indeed,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  why 
this  proposal  was  Inserted  In  the  bill  in  the 
first  plaice  especially  because  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Governor  Robertson  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  before  this  committee  that  It 
wasn't  really  very  Important  to  begin  with. 
He  stated: 

"This  is  a  very  Inelgniflcant  portion  of  the 
bill,  and  we  really  don't  urge  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  comes  up  because  of  a  situa- 
tion in  California,  for  example,  where  this 
procedure  has  been  used  in  the  past. 

"•  •  •  But  It  la  not  Important.  It  Is  a 
very  limited  sort  of  proposition,  and  we 
wouldn't  urge  It  or  oppose  It."** 

Amendment  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  hold- 
ing company  device  from  being  used  to 
circumvent  State   branch   district   lines 

Finally,  amendment  Is  essential  to  pro- 
hibit holding  company  acquisition  of  banks 
within  a  State  except  within  the  area  within 
which  branches  of  banks  are  permitted. 
Such  provision,  It  will  be  recalled,  was  in- 
corporated in  section  6  (c)  of  the  Spence 
bank  holding  company  bill  (H.  R.  6627) 
which  was  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Hoxise  in  the  last  Congress  though  the  sec- 
tion was  later  deleted  in  conference.  Sub- 
sequent developments  have  only  served  to 
underscore  need  for  Its  enactment.  Absent 
such  provision.  State  geographic  limitations 
have  been  and  can  be  avoided  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  forming  a  holding  company  to 
acquire  control  of  banks  throughout  the 
State  without  regard  to  district  lines.  As  an 
illustration,  the  Marine  Midland  Corp.,  which 
was  organized  In  1929  and  is  presently  New 
York  State's  leading  holding  company,  felt 
Itself  "compelled  to  carry  out  (its)  plans  by 
the  method  of  'group'  banking  because  •  •  • 
the  laws  of  New  York  State  and  the  National 
Banking  Act  both  prohibit  branch  banking 
beyond  city  limits."  •• 

Circumvention  ts  possible  notwithstand- 
ing that  a  holding  company  system  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  branch  system  and  that  there 
Is  no  essential  difference  between  branches 
and  affiliates,  or  subsidiary  banks.  As  this 
committee  stated  most  cogeii+^'y:  "Great 
stress  has  been  placed  on  their  difference  in 

form,  which  everyone  of  course  recognizes. 
•  •  •  (HJowever,  In  a  large  measure  they 
are  differences  without  a  distinction. 
Other  than  in  form,  what  is  the  practical 
difference  between  a  branch  and  a  bank  the 
Stock  of  which  Lb  owned  by  a  holding  com- 
pany that  can  select  the  bank's  directors 
and  change  them  at  Its  pleasure,  even  hold- 
ing repurchase  rights  to  the  directors'  quali- 
fying shares;  that  can  hire  and  fire  the 
bank's  personnel  and  otherwise  supervise  Its 


**  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Report  No. 
1095,  p.  10  (84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

"  See  hearings,  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  S.  1451  and  H.  R.  7026 
(proposed  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957).  p.  134  (85th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  See  also 
hearings  before  subcommittee.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  proposed 
Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957,  p.  1034 
(85th  Cong..  1st  sees.). 


■■  See  hearings.  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  on  S.  1451  and  H.  R.  7026 
(proposed  Financial  Institirtions  Act  of 
1957),  p.  156  (85th  Cong..  1st  sees.). 

•  Id.,  p.  27. 

•  See  hearings  before  Ho^use  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  H.  R.  2764  to  pro- 
vide for  the  control  and  regulation  of  bank 
holding  companies,  p.  171  (84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.) ,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Ho\ise  bear- 
ings." 


operations;  that  can  make  Its  Investments, 
handle  its  insurance,  buy  its  supplies,  origi- 
nate and  place  its  advertising;  can  pass  oa 
its  loans  to  local  firms  and  Individuals, 
usually  receiving  a  fee  for  services  per- 
formed?"«  The  fact  is  that  "as  each  new 
bank  is  *  *  *  added  to  those  already  a  part 
of  the  holdlng-compcuiy  system,  such  bank 
automatically  becomes  In  effect,  though  not 
In  name,  a  branch  of  that  banking  sys- 
tem." «» 

To  my  mind  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  despite  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
distinction  between  bank  holding  company 
groups  and  branch  banking  systems,  both 
accomplish  the  same  thing — the  operation 
of  a  number  of  banking  units  under  one 
control  and  management.  Through  the  cor- 
porate device,  holding  companies  still  can 
be  used  to  evade  branch  banking  laws  and 
defeat  the  declared  policies  of  the  State  re- 
garding branch  banking.  The  same  man- 
agement which  Is  restricted  In  Its  operation 
under  a  bank  charter,  can.  via  a  holding 
company,  acquire  a  unit  bank,  operate  it  in 
the  same  manner  a  branch  would  be  oper- 
ated and  fiout  the  expressed  will  of  the  leg- 
islative body  of  a  State  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches.  This  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  overriding  ptirpose 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  of 
State  branching  restrictions  is  similar:  to 
safeguard  against  banking  monopoly  by 
minimizing  the  dangers  inherent  in  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  through  central- 
ized banking  control.  Yet,  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act,  by  permitting  the  pierc- 
ing of  branch  district  lines  via  the  holding 
company  device,  is  now  serving  as  a  conven- 
ient vehicle  for  fostering  Just  that  banking 
concentration  which  it  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent.   I  can  think  of  no  greater  anomaly. 

This  whole  issue,  long  virtually  dormant, 
came  dramatically  to  life  in  New  York  State 
last  year  when  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  the  second  largest  in  the  city, 
sought  to  evade  New  York  State  statutory 
limitations  preventing  banks  in  New  York 
City  from  establishing  branches  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.  This  it  tried  to  do 
by  appl3rlng  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
permission  to  form  a  bank  holding  company 
with  the  Initial  objective  of  acquiring  con- 
trol of  the  Country  Trust  Company  of  White 
Plains,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  dominant 
commercial  bank  in  Westchester  County. 
Undoubtedly,  successful  consummation  of 
this  transaction  would  have  forced  other 
giant  banking  institutions  in  New  York  City, 
in  self-defense,  to  utilize  the  same  subter- 
fuge and  swallow  up  other  banks  in  the 
State.  Experience  in  the  bank  merger  field 
proves  that  one  acquisition  Inexorably  leads 
to  another.  The  prospect,  therefore,  was 
that  the  First  National  City  plan  would  ini- 
tiate a  chain  reaction  xintil  ultimately  a 
handfxil  of  giant  New  York  City  banks, 
through  the  holding  company  device,  would 
be  in  control  of  nearly  every  sizable  com- 
mercial bank  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
would  mean  that  the  day  of  independent 
unit  and  regional  banking  would  have  passed 
and  that  money  and  credit  In  New  York 
State  would  be  largely  controlled  by  a  few 
dominant  banking  institutions. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  effectuation 
of  the  First  National  City  plan  could  mean 
the  end  of  branch  district  lines  In  the  State; 
It  could  mean  basic  alteration  of  the  State's 
banking  structure,  completely  without  the 
approval  of  the  State  legislature. 

Had  section  6  (c)  of  the  Spence  bill  been 
enacted  into  law,  the  proposal,  of  course, 
would  have  been  stopped  in  Its  tracks. 
Obviated  would  have  been  any  such  threat 


*  House  Banking  and  Currency  Report  No. 
609  on  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1055,  pw 
3  (84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

«*See  House  hearings,  p.  212. 
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to  tbe  State's  banking  structure.  As  it  was, 
because  of  tbe  absence  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  State  legUlattire  was 
forced  to  pass  an  InterUn  bill,  effective  until 
May  1,  1968,  for  bidding  any  t>ank  holding 
company  from  acquiring  any  bank  except 
wltbln  tbe  geograpblc  limitations  that  would 
apply  to  tbe  estabUshment  of  branches  under 
the  banUng  laws  of  the  State. 

Even  so.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap- 
parently is  doubtful  as  to  State  authority  to 
legislate  In  this  area.  After  an  examiner 
recommended  to  tbe  Board  that  the  First 
National  City  application  be  dismissed  on  the 
basis  that  State  law  bars  the  transaction,  the 
Board  remanded  with  instructions  to  file  a 
report  on  the  merits  of  the  transaction.  In 
light  of  this  development,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  this  committee  to  reiterate  either 
through  an  amendment  or  through  a  state- 
ment in  its  report  that  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  does  not  preempt  the  field  and 
that  there  is  a  wide  area  for  permissible  SUte 
action. 

This  is  necessary  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  coupled  with  its 
legislative  history,  seems  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  there  has  been  reserved  to  the 
State  wide  latitude  to  adopt  appropriate 
bank  holding  legislation.  Thus,  section  7  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  specifies  that 
"The  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  Banlc 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  shall  not  be 
construed  as  preventing  any  State  from  exer- 
cising such  powers  and  jurisdiction  which  it 
now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  with  respect 
to  banks,  bank  holding  companies,  and 
subsidiaries  thereof." 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  history  ex- 
plains in  detail  what  the  section  means. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  makes  this  comment: 

•••  •  •  another  provision  of  tlxls  bill  ex- 
pressly preserves  to  the  States  a  right  to  be 
more  restrictive  regarding  the  formation  or 
operation  of  bank  holding  companies  within 
their  respective  borders  than  the  Federal 
authorities  can  be  or  are  under  this  bill. 
Under  such  a  grant  of  authority,  each  State 
may,  within  the  limits  of  its  proper  jurisdic- 
tional authority,  be  more  severe  on  bank 
holding  companies  as  a  class  than  (1)  this 
bill  empowers  the  Federal  authorities  to  be 
or  (2)  such  Federal  authorities  actually  are 
in  their  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
this  provision  adequately  safeguards  States 
rights  as  to  bank  holding  companies."  ** 

Beyond  that.  Senator  Robertson,  sponsor 
of  the  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  chair- 
man of  the  BanUng  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  meas\ire, 
pointed  out  in  Senate  debate  that  "each 
State  may  •  •  •  enact  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate bank  holding  companies." "  As  an 
example  of  the  type  of  legislation  States 
were  empowered  to  enact.  Senator  Robert- 
son inserted  in  the  Congkessionai.  Recokd 
the  text  of  a  bank  holding  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Georgia  Legislature,*'  prevent- 
ing any  bank  holding  company  incorporated 
under  State  law  or  doing  business  in  the 
State,  from  acquiring  15  percent  or  more 
Of  the  voting  stock  of  each  of  two  or  more 
banks.  Illinois  has  enacted  similar  legisla- 
tion.«« 


But  apparently  the  statute  and  the  legis- 
lative history  are  not.  In  tbe  ey«^  of  tba 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  sufficiently  ■  disposi- 
tive that  Congress  Intended  to  le^ve  wide 
latitude  to  the  States  to  enact  holding  com- 
pany legislation.  In  these  circunastances, 
this  committee,  I  submit,  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  remove  any  doubt  whatsoever  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  States  to  legislate  in 
this  area.  Only  then  can  there  be  |  firm  as- 
surance ttrnt  State  bank  holding  tompany 
actloa  will  not  be  overriden. 


The  Fiae  Arts  as  a  Major  Instr^meiit  of 
Foreipi  Polky 


« Senate  Report  No.  1095  (84th  Cong..  1st 

sess.),  p.  11.    See  also  Hotise  hearings,  p.  98. 

"Cdnsressional  Rbcobd,   vol.   loa.  pt.  5. 

p.  6752. 

« Ibid. 

*"  Mississippi  outlaws  bank  holding  com- 
panies while  Vermont  bars  any  corporation 
whose  primary  business  is  the  holding  of 
stock  in  other  corporations.  Wisconsin  law 
provides  that  any  corporation  controlling  a 
majority  of  stock  in  a  State  bank  is  to  be 
deemed  engaged  in  the  business  of  banking 
and  subject,  to  supervision  of  the  State  bank- 
ing department. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer 
Speaker,  tx)p  officials  from  m 
departments  and  agencies  have 
pressed  the  growing  appreciati 
arts  by  this  administration  as 
of  communication  with  other  j  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  J 

It  is  natural  to  feel  both  gratification 
and  pride  in  the  growing  status  ^f  Amer- 
ican ctilture  when  one  sees  th<  way  in 
which  other  peoples  have  receii  ed  some 
of  the  leading  exemplars  of  our  cultural 
progress. 

There  is  Impressive  evidence  :hat  our 
art  and  our  ailists,  which  hi  ve  been 
toured  abroad  by  the  Departjnent  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Infdnnation 
Agency,  are  achieving  impressive  suc- 
cesses as  good  will  ambassadors  of  this 
Nation.  Under  the  impact  of  U  lese  pro- 
grams the  picture  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens  held  by  other  peoples  is 
changing.  Such  evidence  may  I  e  found, 
for  instance,  in  a  Manila  newsiaper  re- 
port that,  and  I  quote: 

Asians  by  the  thousands  have  modified 
their  concept  of  America  as  an  originally 
materialistic  country  after  going  th  rough  the 
experience  of  listening  to  an  Amer  can  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  hearing  wise  wjrds  from 
the  mouth  oi  so  native  an  Amsrican  as 
WilUam  Faulkner. 

I  hope  jFou  were  able  to  vie\^  the  See 
It  Now  report  on  the  triumpnant  Par 
Eastern  tour  of  Marian  Andefson  and 
see  for  yourself  how  ably  she]  met  the 
difficult  questions  asked  her.  [particu- 
larly one  about  her  singing  on  the  steps 
of  the  Ijincoln  Memorial  because  the  sole 
concert  hall  in  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
denied  to  her  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  While  piany  of 
us  have  forgotten  that  stirring ioccasion 
one  April  when  she  had  an  aufiience  of 
tens  of  thousands  on  the  steas  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  a  concert  arranged,  I 
might  add,  by  such  distinguishep  concert 
managers  as  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
Ickes,  it  was  clear  that  the  occasion  was 
one  of  the  most  intense  intereat  to  her 
hosts  and  the  man  in  the  stree^  of  every 
Asian  country  she  visited. 

As  coauthor  with  Senator  IttrBERT  H. 
HuitPHRnr  of  the  legislation  w  lich  was 


enacted  as  Public  Law  860  ki  the  84th 
Congress,  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Pair  Pbrticipation 
Act,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  had 
a  part  in  making  the  President's  special 
international  program  a  penjianent  part 
of  this  Nation's  exchange  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  and  tlfceir  peoples. 

Por  many  years,  while'  important 
aspects  of  our  American  culture  were 
neglected  at  home  they  were'  no  less  for- 
gotten in  the  story  we  told  to  others 
about  our  American  civilization.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.  S.  S.  Ri  and  other 
Communist  states  launched  f  large-scale 
cultural  offensive.  Musidatis,  dancers. 
and  other  artists  in  large  nitmbers  were 
sent  by  Rtissia  and  its  Eastern  European 
satellites  into  the  uncommitted  nations 
and  into  Western  Europe  to  4emonstrate, 
if  possible,  that  the  arts  an^  the  artists 
are  not  controlled  but  flourish  and  pros- 
per under  Communist  regimes.  The 
success  of  this  drive  became  so  apparent 
that  people  in  and  out  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  press,  th^  radio,  and 
television  commentators,  all  finally  asked 
in  unison.  "Why  should  the  devil  have 
all  the  good  times."  They  iwere  moved 
to  do  this  because  the  Russia^  accusation 
that  we  are  a  Nation  with  a  imachine  for 
a  sotil  was  going  largely  linchallenged 
by  concrete  demonstrations!  to  the  con- 
trary. I 

I  was  pleased,  then,  as  al|  of  us  were, 
to  have  the  President  say,  in  his  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  that  our  people 
and  those  of  Eastern  Europekhould  learn 
to  know  each  other  better,  ^e  was  right, 
I  think,  in  urging  the  Soviet  Government 
to  cooperate  in  breaking  down  unnatural 
barriers  that  have  blocked 
thought  and  understanding 
peoples. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  to 
visory  Committee  on  the  Arts  at  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State  on  January  16,  1958, 
which  was  appointed  by  Secitetary  Dulles. 
I  Include  my  remarks  to  this  committee 
at  this  point  for  the  infom.ation  of  my 
colleagues. 

A  list  of  the  conunittee  members,  a 
general  description  of  theii   duties,  and 
an  outline  of  their  program  is  included 
at  this  point: 
Advisobt  CoMMTrm  ok  thb  .irra  To  Onof 

2-Dat    Session    in    WASHiwsrroit    Januart 
15- 1«.  1958,  New  State  BTTn.nifa,  21»t  awb 

VntGIMIA    AVENTTX    NW. 

The  Advisory  Committee  or  the  Arts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  St  ite.  under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  Trade  Fair  Partlc  patlon  Act  of 
1956.  will  meet  at  the  State  Department  for 
a  2-day  session  to  inaugurate  i.s  duties. 

The  members  of  the  comm.  ttee  will  take 
their  oath  of  office  at  9:40  a.  m.  Wednesday, 
January  15,  and  will  l>e  greete^  by  Secretary 
Diilles  at  the  opening  session. 

The  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rufus  H.  Fitzgerald,  chancellor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Will  devote  its 
first  sessions  to  receiving  a  general  briefing 
concerning  International  pro-ams  in  the 
arts  sponsored  or  assisted  lAr  the  United 
States  Government.  On  the  IjimIs  of  such  In- 
formation they  will  conduct  their  subse- 
quent evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  and 
tlie  adequacy  of  these  program^. 

Members  of  the  Committee  In  addition  to 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  are:  GUmore  l^larke,  archi- 
tect; Sumner  McKnight  Crosby,  art  histo- 
rian; Lamar  Dodd,  artist  andfart  educator; 
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Tbor  Johnson,  musician;  James  Albert 
Micbener,  author;  Robert  Montgomery,  actor 
and  television  executive;  George  Lloyd  Miu-- 
phy,  actor  and  motion-picture  executive; 
Ctiarlee  Nagel.  art  museum  director:  Mrs. 
Helen  Crocker  RusaeU,  civic  leader  and  art 
patron. 

The  Wednesday  and  Thursday  program 
win  include  addresses  by  Senator  Hut>ert  H. 
Humphrey  and  Representative  Frank 
Thompson,  authors  of  the  aforementioned 
legislation;  by  Dr.  Thurston  J.  Davles,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Office  of  tbe  United 
States  Commissioner  General  for  the  Brus- 
sels Pair;  Robert  V.  Dowllng,  chairman, 
board  of  directors.  American  National  Thea- 
ter and  Academy;  Andrew  H.  Herding.  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Affairs;  Donald 
B  Cook.  Staff  Director,  Departmental  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Advisory  Commission  on 
Educational  Exchange;  E.  AUan  Lightner,  Jr.. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs; 
Russell  L.  Riley,  Director,  International  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  Service;  the  Honorable 
George  V.  Allen,  Director,  United  States  In- 
formation Agency;  and  Thomas  Beggs,  Direc- 
tor, National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  piupoee  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 
"Lb  to  strengthen  ties  which  unite  us  with 
other  nations  by  demonstrating  the  cultural 
interests,  developments,  and  achievements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
tributions being  made  by  the  United  States 
economic  and  social  system  toward  a  peace- 
ful and  more  fruitful  life  for  its  own  people 
and  other  people  throughout  the  world;  and 
thus  to  assist  in  the  development  of  friendly, 
sympathetic,  and  peaceful  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  world."  It  provides  for  appointment 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  the  arts  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  and  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  cultural  program  authorized  by 
this  act  and — with  special  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  arts — In  other  International  cul- 
tural activities. 

The  Committee  members  were  selected, 
under  terms  of  the  act,  for  their  experience 
or  Interest  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts. 

Statxiczmt  or  trx  AovisotT  CoMicrrm  on 
THX  Ahts 

The  Advisory  Conunittee  on  the  Arts 
ended  Its  S-day  session  today.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  committee 
issued  the  following  statement: 

As  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts,  we  are  glad  to  place  such  special 
knowledge  and  experience  as  we  may  have 
at  the  service  of  our  Government  in  its  pro- 
motion of  cultural  relationships  with  other 
nations  and  peoples. 

At  a  time  of  reassessment  of  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  technological  accomplish- 
ments, the  creation  of  this  conunittee 
furnishes  gratifying  evidence  that  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  also  concerned  with  America's 
cultural  achievements.  Our  matxirity  in  the 
arts  can  win  us  the  respect  of  others  as 
surely  as  our  progress  in  science. 

The  committee's  Initial  meeting  has  been 
devoted  to  a  familiarization  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  in  the  arts  as  a  means  of 
conununication  with  other  peoples,  and  with 
the  various  interrelated  programa  through 
wiiich  this  interest  is  made  evident.  We 
have  been  impressed  by  the  statements  made 
to  us.  In  particular,  the  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  eloquently,  and  with  manifest  sin- 
cerity, of  the  importance  he  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  attach  to  demonstrating 
America's  achievenient  in  the  arts  as  a  haU- 
mark  of  o\xi  national  maturity.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  George  V.  Allen  and 
other  officials  of  the  executive  branch  were 
of  Uke  character.  Asstirances  were  re- 
ceived from  SenatOT  Hubkkt  Htthphukt, 
Senator  H.  ALXXAMDxa  Smith,  and  Repre- 


sentative Pkanx  Troici>son  that  they  and 
many  of  their  coUeagues  in  the  Congress 
Bliare  fully  in  this  interest  In  the  arts  In 
our  International  relations. 

The  reports  received  on  the  scope  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Government's  programs 
for  artistic  presentations  and  exchanges 
were  eqxially  impressive  to  the  committee. 
The  fact  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished with  limited  resources  &~a  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity  and  imaginativeness  of  the 
administrators  of  these  programs  and  to  the 
generosity  of  so  many  of  the  artists  who 
have  participated  and  of  public -spirited  citi- 
zens and  groups.  The  success  to  date  sug- 
gests that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
an  expansion  of  these  activities. 

It  will  be  one  of  our  important  tasks  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  give  continuing 
review  and  guidance  to  these  programs — in 
particular  to  the  President's  cultural  presen- 
tations program  and  the  reciprocal  visits  of 
artists  under  the  international  exchange 
program.  It  is  our  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  other 
agencies,  public  and  private,  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  these  programs. 

We  recognize  the  complexities  of  the  re- 
lationship between  Government  and  the 
arts,  but  we  see  no  necessary  incongruity  in 
the  artist's  serving  the  legitimate  ends  of 
Government  or  in  Government's  giving 
recognition  to  the  artist.  We  believe  tliat 
in  the  arts  integrity  and  quality  are  im- 
portant watchwords,  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  relations  with  other  nations  we 
are  confident  that  these  values  have  been, 
and  will  be.  honored. 

The  arts  iUumine  the  mind,  kindle  the 
spirit,  and  move  the  heart.  Surely  there 
can  l>e  few  l>etter  ways  to  serve  the  cause  of 
international  understanding. 

Rkmakks  or  RKPaxsKNTATivx  Frank  Thomp- 
son, Jk..  Democrat,  or  New  Jeksxt,  to  ths 
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Arts.  Department  or  State  Binu>iNo,  Jan- 
UART  16,  1958 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  each  of  you  on  -  your 
appointment  to  this  Advisory  Committee  on 
tbe  Arts.  I  am  sure  your  association  with 
tlie  Government's  international  cultural  pro- 
gram wUI  be.  as  it  has  been  for  me,  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  gratification  and  pride. 
You  face  a  special  chaUenge,  I  think,  l>e- 
cause,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the 
Congress  has  established  a  top-level  Federal 
Commission  concerned  with  the  arts  both 
abroad  and  at  home  in  a  number  of  ways, 
and  your  committee  wm  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  a  Cabinet  officer,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  President,  and  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
You  win  work  with  the  Operations  Coordi- 
nating Board,  also,  which  is  headed  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  and 
with  an  interagency  committee  of  top  Gov- 
ernment art  officials  established  by  the 
Humphrey-Thompson  Act.  Among  these  of- 
ficials are  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  both  gratification  and 
pride  in  the  growing  status  of  American  art 
when  one  sees  the  way  in  which  other  peo- 
ples have  recsived  some  of  the  leading  exemp- 
lars of  o\ir  cultural  progress.  I  know  that 
you  will  be  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the 
successes  achieved  by  this  program,  and  I 
wiU  make  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  go  into 
this.  One  cannot  but  rejoice,  however,  in 
evidence  that  our  art  and  oiir  artists  are 
having  such  great  success  abroad  as  this 
Nation's  cultural  ambassadors  of  good  will. 
This  success  is  having  a  lasting  effect  in 
changing  the  picture  held  by  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  of  the  dominant  character 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citissens.  Such 
evidence  may  l>e  found,  for  instance,  in  a 


Manila  newspaper  report  that  "Asians  by  the 
thousands  have  modified  their  concept  of 
America  as  an  origlnaUy  materialistic  coun- 
try after  going  through  the  beautiful  exper- 
ence  of  listening  to  an  American  symphony 
orchestra  or  hearing  wise  words  from  tbe 
mouth  of  so  native  an  American  as  William 
Faulkner." 

I  hope  you  were  able  to  view  the  See  It 
Now  report  on  the  triumphant  Far  Eastern 
tour  of  Biarlan  Anderson  and  see  for  your- 
self how  ably  she  met  the  difficult  questions 
asked  her,  particularly  one  about  her  singing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  because 
the  sole  concert  hall  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
was  denied  to  her  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  WhUe  many  of  us 
have  forgotten  that  stirring  occasion  one 
April  when  she  had  an  audience  of  tens  of 
thousands,  it  was  clearly  a  matter  of  the 
most  intense  interest  to  the  people  of  every 
Asian  country  she  visited.  I  lutve  long  be- 
lieved that  we  must  establish  in  o\ir  Nation's 
Capital  worthy  monuments  to  our  fine  arts 
as  eloquent  testimony  to  our  regard  for  the 
arts  going  far  beyond  our  increasing  ap- 
preciation for  their  propaganda  value.  Aa 
the  New  York  Times  said  editorially  on  Jan- 
uary 25. 1957: 

"Representative  Frank  Tbompson.  of  New 
Jersey,  one  of  the  few  Members  of  Congress 
who  has  consistently  stiown  an  Interest  in 
these  matters,  was  responsible,  with  a  liand- 
ful  of  colleagues,  for  getting  through  a 
meas\ire  last  year  (Humphrey-Thompson 
Act,  Public  Law  860,  84th  Cong.)  providing 
governmental  support  for  American  artists 
performing  abroad;  but  this,  whUe  highly 
desirable  in  itself,  must  be  looked  at  as  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  propaganda  and  cultural 
exchange;  it  is  Ironic,  in  fact,  that  this  one 
substantial  recent  Federal  contribution  to 
the  arts  is  limited  to  bacldng  them  outside— 
not  inside — America. 

"Practically  every  other  civUiaed  cotmtry 
(and  some  not  so  civilized)  has  recognized 
that  the  Government  has  a  proper  interest 
in  promoting  the  arts,  and  in  promoting 
them  with  cash.  It  would  be  a  mark  of 
matiuity  and  enlighteiunent  if  we  were  to 
do  the  same." 

So,  I  would  say  to  you  that  you  must  coma 
to  grips  with  this  problem  immediately. 
Keen  observers  in  and  out  of  Government, 
and  our  top  officials,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  over  the  Russian  propaganda 
campaign  that  depicts  that  country  as  the 
cradle  of  culture  and  the  One  arts,  and  the 
United  States  and  Washington  officialdom 
as  unconcerned  with  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
arts  of  western  civilization,  and  with  Uving 
artists,  except  for  their  propaganda  value. 
In  many  areas  of  the  world  a  place  of  bon(^ 
is  given  to  leaders  in  the  arts  and  intellec- 
tual fields  and  in  religious  activities.  It  is 
there  that  the  Russian  propaganda  is  having 
its  deadly  effect:  In  those  countries  the 
artist  is  not  called  a  longhair,  and  the  in- 
tellectual is  not  dismissed  as  an  egghead. 
So  I  think  you  must  grasp  this  nettle.  be« 
cause,  in  many  areas  of  ttie  world,  we  are 
considered  antl-lnteUectual,  deficient  in  cul- 
ture,   superficial    in    religion. 

I  do  not  need  to  document  for  you  th* 
low  esteem  in  which  the  artist  and  the  sci- 
entist has  long  been  held  in  this  country. 
IThe  denial  of  Constitution  Hall  to  Marian 
Anderson  was  but  one  of  many  dramatio 
examples  shouted  around  the  world  by  our 
enemies  and  deplored  by  our  friends. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  our  coun- 
try recently,  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  Queen  ringingly  called  for  a  pool  oC 
the  best  technological,  scientific,  and  cul- 
tvutLl  brains  In  the  Western  World  to  beat 
the  Russians.  However,  the  widely  syndi- 
cated columnist,  Inez  Robb,  reported  that 
the  four  glittering  dinners  attended  by  Her 
Majesty  during  the  Queen's  stay  In  Washing- 
ton did  not  contain  the  name  of  one  single, 
solitfu-y  person  distinguished  in  the  arts  and 
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BCleneee.  Aoeordlng  to  MIbs  Bo1H>  "MiUtary 
braaa  In  enough  fruit  salad  and  gold  braid 
to  equip  ttia  wlxoto  Albanian  army  turned 
up  at  tbe  state  dinner  at  the  White  House 
and  that  given  In  Her  Majesty's  honor  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  John  Foster  Dulles. 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mrs.  Dulles,  and  the 
luncheon  given  by  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon." 

For  many  years,  while  the  arts  were 
neglected  at  home,  they  were  no  less  for- 
gotten In  the  story  we  told  to  others  about 
our  American  clvUlaatlon.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  other  Commimlst 
states  launched  a  large-scale  cultural  of- 
fensive. Musicians,  dancers,  and  other  ar- 
tists In  large  numbers  were  asaX  by  Russia 
and  Its  Eastern  European  satellites  Into  the 
uncommitted  nations  and  Into  Western  Eu- 
rope to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  that  the 
arts  and  artists  flourish  and  prosper  under 
Ckjmmunist  regimes.  Red  China  Joined  in 
this  offensive  and  Its  Peking  Opera  Ck).  was 
enthusiastically  received  everywhere  It  went. 
The  success  of  this  drive  became  so  ap- 
parent that  people  in  and  out  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  press,  our  radio  and  TV 
commentators.  Anally  asked  in  unison.  "Why 
should  the  devil  have  all  the  good  tunes" 
because  the  Russian  accusation  that  we  are 
a  nation  with  a  machine  for  a  soul  was  go- 
ing largely  iinchallenged  by  concrete  demon- 
strations to  the  contrary. 

Starting  in  1951,  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commtesten  on  Educational  Exchange 
began  recommending  that  an  Advisory  Conx- 
mittee  on  the  Arts  be  established  to  help 
counter  the  Russian  offensive.  In  March 
1058  the  State  Departzoent  Anally  sent  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  to  establish  an  ex- 
change program  but  not  a  committee.  In 
Its  closing  da3r8,  the  83d  Congress  appro- 
priated $5  million  to  send  our  cultural  groups 
overseas  and  to  participate  in  trade  fairs. 
In  passing  the  Humphrey-Thompson  Act  in 
1956  establishing  your  oommlttee.  Congress 
demonstrated  that  the  American  people  sup- 
port these  international  cultural  efforts. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  the  President  say, 
in  his  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
last  week,  that  our  people  and  those  of 
Eastern  Europe  ^ould  learn  to  know  each 
other  better.  He  urged  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  In  breaking  down  un- 
natural barriers  that  have  blocked  the  flow 
of  thought  and  understanding  between  our 
peoples.  It  is  right  here,  I  think,  that  you 
have  your  work  cut  out  for  you  and  It  is  an 
Immense  and  challenging  task. 

I  like  the  phrase  in  the  preamble  to  the 
UNESCO  charter  which  declares  that  "Since 
wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed." 

In  an  historic  speech  before  the  confer- 
ence on  the  arts  and  exchange  of  persons, 
held  by  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation In  New  York  City  In  October,  1956, 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright,  author  of  the 
Fulbright  Act,  declared,  and  I  agree: 

"For  my  part,  1  want  to  use  art  to  help 
the  human  race  avoid  committing  suicide. 
It  was  an  extraordinary,  mysterious  thing 
that  in  1914,  after  100  years  of  relative 
peace,  the  most  civilized  peoples  of  the  world 
fell  upon  one  another  and  tried  to  commit 
suicide.  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  It,  nor  do  I  know  why  they 
fought.  None  of  the  reasons,  economic,  ra- 
cial, or  political,  make  any  sense  to  me. 
I  think  It  was  a  wholly  Irrational  thing. 
Perhaps  the  human  race  Is  not  capable  of 
ever  achieving  peace  or  a  rational  Interna- 
tional relationship.  Btrt  I  think  there  Is 
sufficient  chance  to  Justify  exerting  otirselves 
In  a  field  which  has  never  been  tried;  that 
field  is  the  exchange  of  persons  and  ex- 
changes of  the  arts.  Such  exchanges  may 
result  in  mutoal  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. 


"Contemplation  of  the  fine  art4  or  eren 
competition  among  peoples  in  this  field  does 
not  lead  to  bloodshed  and  hatred^  as  com- 
petition In  the  field  of  economics  tends 
to  do.  I  often  think  of  the  story  >  they  tell 
about  Lenin  who  refused  to  listen  i  to  music 
because  it  tended  to  soothe  hlsi  passions 
and  make  him  less  forcefiil  and  truel.  If 
that  story  is  true,  and  I  rather  think  it  is. 
it  encourages  me  In  the  direction  I  hope  we 
are  moving."  \ 

UBCOMICnfnATIONS  j 

1  hope,  therefore,  that  this  cpmmittee 
will  ask  searching  questions  about 'the  Gov- 
ernment's art  programs  and  will  ifiake  spe- 
cific studies  and  recommendatlojis  which 
will  lead  to  an  increased  importance  of  and 
emphasis  on  art  In  our  relations  '?  1th  other 
nations. 

(1)  In  May,  1956,  Dr.  J.  L.  Mon  m,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Mlnnes(  ta,  made 
a  study  for  the  Department  of  Sta  ;e  recom- 
mending coordination  of  the  vaflous  ex- 
change of  persons  programs  and  laid  "The 
time  has  clearly  come  for  an  up^ading  of 
United  States  exchange  activity  m  govern- 
mental, congressional.  American  oiiblic  and 
foreign  consciousness.  •  •  •  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Btate  ap- 
point a  coordinator  for  cultural  anq  technical 
exchange  working,  of  course,  In  c<>operation 
and  agreement  with  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration.  The  coordinator 
should  occupy  a  new  position  with  the  title 
and  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  bf  State." 
One  of  the  programs  which  will  be  coordi- 
nated is  the  cultural  programs  authorized 
by  the  Humphrey -Thompson  Act]  Senator 
Fulbright  and  I  are  sponsoring  tins  legisla- 
tion and  I  hope  your  committee  will  strongly 
support  it  since  It  has  the  suppart  of  the 
State  Department.  My  bill  Is  H.)  R.  10031. 
Senator  PuLBniGHT's  companion  measure  is 
S.  3113.  Senator  Humphret  is  a-cosponsor 
of  Senator  Ftti.bright'b  bill.  I 

(2)  I  hope  you  will  be  concerned  with 
what  action  can  be  taken,  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies,  to  faalltate  the 
visits  to  this  country  of  foreign  nerforming 
artists.  No  funds  are  available  at  present 
for  this  purpose,  but  one  yardsticit  that  will 
be  used  to  measure  our  cultiu-e  \|ill  be  the 
interest  we  show  In  the  cultural  { efforts  of 
others.  In  this  connection,  then^  you  will 
be  Interested  in  the  testimony  by  Robert 
W.  Dowlii^,  president  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  wtaich  works 
with  the  State  Department  in  saidlng  our 
performing  artists  overseas.  Mi^  Dowllng 
said: 

"When  we  send  abroad  an  exchange  pro- 
gnun.  'exchange'  is  a  misnomer  if  we  can't 
receive  something  here  in  retuip.  These 
programs  have  been  making  frlenls  for  oinr 
country.  But  then  artists,  produoers,  musi- 
cians ask  when  they  can  come  hve.  There 
is  no  commercial  theater  you  can  book  them 
into  in  midseason.  Every  New  Y<^k  theater 
manager  hopes  to  lxx)k  his  house  tpr  a  whole 
season.  With  the  exception  of  tfate  National 
Theater  in  Washington,  where  jou  might 
find  a  couple  of  weeks  In  winter,  there  is  no 
place  to  play.  New  York  Is  practically  closed. 
You  Just  have  to  have  an  adequatemouse.  not 
only  for  the  theater,  but  for  ba|let,  opera, 
concerts — all  the  performing  arts  peed  it." 

Therefore,  Senator  Humphret  find  I  are 
sponsoring  legislation  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Capital  Center  of  the  Perfottoing  Arts. 
In  such  a  national  theater  all  th«  great  ar- 
tists from  ova  own  country,  as  well  as  those 
abroad,  could  be  presented  with  the  author- 
ity which  other  nations  of  the  «4rld  accord 
their  own  artists  and  ova  own.  i  This  na- 
tional theater  I  am  sponsoring  ^ould  have 
the  same  status  In  the  Federal  Obvemment 
as  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  amd  it  would 
be  built  entirely  with  private  funds  without 
any  cost  to  the  taxpayer.     My  b:  11  is  H.  R. 


9848.  This  administration  waolta  to  build  an 
air  museom  on  the  site  resenM  for  an  art 

center.  I 

(8)  Tou  will  want  to  inquire  whether  more 
importance  shouldn't  be  givetx  to  the  ex- 
change with  other  ooiuitrles  Of  our  graphic 
and  plastic  arts  and  to  our  great  artists  in 
these  mediums,  and  to  archltectare.  Au- 
thority exists,  in  the  Humphrey -Thompson 
Act,  for  broadening  these  programs  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  already 
conducts  such  programs  under  the  authority 
of  the  Smith -Mundt  Act.  Shouldn't  we  do 
more,  for  instance,  about  being  represented 
at  the  Important  international  arts  festivals 
and  competitions?  A  separate  provision  in 
the  Humphrey-Thompson  AOt  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  such  representation. 
Then,  too.  Senator  Huuphkzt  and  I  are  spon- 
soring legislation  to  establish  a  pennanent 
home  for  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
and  also  to  establish  a  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  all  are  backing  this  plan  which 
would  utilize  the  historic  Patent  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington  and  transfer  it  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  these  purposes. 
Among  the  members  of  yoUr  committee 
especially  interested  in  thes^  proposals,  X 
would  think,  would  be  Mr.  Oilmore  Clark. 
Mr.  Sumner  CroiAiy.  Mr.  Lamar  Dodd.  and 
Mr.  Charles  Nagel.  I 

In  a  few  minutes  yon  will  hear  frocn  the 
disttngxilsbed  Urector  of  the  I  National  Ool'- 
lection  of  Pine  Arts,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Beggs.  and  will  learn  of  the  wonderful  work 
he  is  doing  in  circulating  American  art 
abroad  through  such  agencies  as  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  The  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  whl(h  was  estat)- 
Ushed  by  the  Congress  more  4han  a  century 
ago.  is  now  valued  at  more  thSn  $10  mill  ton. 
Yet  it  has  no  permanent  honie  and  Is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Smlthspnian  Institu- 
tion, gathering  dust  and  bQdly  neglected. 
This  is  not  the  way  a  great  Nation,  which 
prizes  its  own  art  and  artist  4,  should  tareat 
them.  Just  su^^pose  when  we  sent  oiu*  art 
abroad  it  was  exliibited  in  suqh  a  manner  in 
foreign  museums.  The  art 
is  important,  make  no  mistaf 
Look  at  the  beautiful  bock 
Years  of  American  Painting  I  recently  pub- 
lished by  Time  magazine  if  yo^  want  to  gain 
a  picture  of  Its  scope.  But 
Smithsonian  Institution  unle 
be  chagrined  and  disappointed,  and,  I  hope, 
challenged.  Here  Is  proof  that  art,  when 
combined  with  natural  hlstorj)  and  science  In 
a  single  museum,  suffers.  I  t 
Ish  realized  this  when  they  ma 
ent  century  the  division  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  placing  the  natural  history 
section,  the  science  section,  and  the  arts  sec- 
tion under  different  admlnlstfations  and  set 
up  as  individual  Institutions,  i  It  seents  clear 
that  the  same  reason  applies  I  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  With  a  building  of  its 
own  I  am  sure  that  the  Natlenal  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts  would  attract  gifts  from  many 
citizens  throughout  the  country.  That  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  case  wl^  the  Nattonal 
Gallery  of  Art.  I  am  oonvin<jed  that  people 
hesitate  to  make  gifts  to  thie  Sntithsonian 
Institution's  national  coUecitlon,  knowing 
how  and  where  they  will  be  exhibited.  So 
it  is  clear  that  American  prestige  abroad 
demands  a  home  for  the  National  Collection 
of  Pine  Arts  Immediately.  We  cannot  wait 
another  century,  nor  even  akiother  decade. 
Fortunately,  the  historic  Patent  Office  Build- 
ing can  be  used  for  this  purpose  thus  saving 
the  taxpayers  many  minion^  of  dollars  in 
construction  costs.  Until  recently,  however, 
the  President  wanted  this  building  destroyed 
for  parking-lot  purposes. 

<4)  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  sometime 
during  Its  first  year,  this  committee  meet 
with  the  members  of  a  closely  related  com- 
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mittee.  the  Advisory  Coz&mittee  on  Cultural 
Information,  which  advises  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  on  Its  programs  carried 
out  under  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cultural  Information  a  few 
months  ago  and  from  its  lively  discussions, 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  cultural  pro- 
grams operated  under  this  act  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency — its  art  exhibits, 
libraries,  and  other  book  programs,  English 
teaching  efforts,  documentary  films,  cultural 
broadcasts,  and  publications;  and,  of  the 
work  of  the  160  cultural  affairs  officers 
abroad.  TtM  USIS  cultural  affairs  officers  are 
particularly  important  to  your  committee 
because  they  are  the  people  who  handle  the 
arrangements  overseas  for  the  cultural  pres- 
entations programs  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  trade  fairs  authorized  in  the  Humphrey- 
Thompson  Act.  The  USI8  cultural  affairs 
officers  also  administer  the  overseas  part  of 
the  educational  exchange  program;  they  lec- 
ture before  significant  cultural  and  educa- 
tional audiences:  and  they  encourage  the  per- 
formance of  American  music  and  plays  by 
the  musicians  and  actors  of  other  countries. 
Since  your  committee  and  USIA's  com- 
mittee have  common  areas  of  interest,  I 
would  urge  each  committee  to  exchange  a 
member  who  could  sit  as  an  observer  at 
meetings  of  the  opposite^  committee.  I 
understand,  in  fact,  that  USIA's  committee 
already  has  expressed  its  interest  in  an  ex- 
change of  observers  as  well  as  a  possible 
Joint  meeting  sometime  in  the  future.  Such 
coordination  would  save  the  taxpayers 
money  and  result  ta  a  vastly  better  telling 
of  the  American  story. 

An  area  of  interest  to  both  committees  is 
that  of  United  States  representation  in  in- 
ternational cultural  festivals,  exhibitions, 
and  competitions  abroad.  Film  festivals 
and  exhibitions  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts 
come  within  the  normal  scope  of  activities 
of  USIA  and  are  also  authorised  by  the 
Humphrey-Thompson  Act  which  action  was 
assigned  by  the  President  to  USIA.  Unfor- 
tunately, however.  USIA  has  not  been  al- 
lotted any  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Humphrey-Thompson  Act.  As  a  result 
of  lack  of  funds.  United  States  participation 
in  these  fields  has  been  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Is  sup- 
plied with  unlimited  funds  in  this  very  field. 
While  USIA  provided  representation  of  the 
United  States  this  past  3rear  at  the  S6o  Paulo 
biennial  and  at  the  Milan  triennial  exhibit 
of  industrial  design,  regular  Unitod  States 
representation  should  be  provided  at  such 
great  international  cultural  festivals  as  the 
Tokyo  yearly  international  art  exhibit,  the 
Bordeaux  Annual  International  Art  Festival, 
the  Cologne  Biennial  International  Photog- 
raphy Exhibit,  and  the  Berlin  Aiinual  Cul- 
tiiral  Festival.  An  absolutely  unrivaled  op- 
portunity to  tell  our  story  and  win  lasting 
friends  for  our  country  is  provided  at  such 
events. 

In  my  oplnioii.  tbm  oommlttee  can  per- 
form a  very  real  service  by  marshalling  Its 
support  on  behalf  of  the  allocation  of 
Humphrey-Thompaon  Act  funds  to  USIA  for 
these  Important  international  cultural  activ- 
ities, existing  legal  authority  is  inadequate 
in  another  respect.  No  a^athorlty  or  funds 
are  preaantly  availaibte  for  international  fes- 
tivals and  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States.  So  we  send  our  art  abroad 
but  are  made  to  appear  uninterested  and  in- 
hoepi  table  to  other  peoples. 

World  Interest  could  be  developed  and 
focused  upon  the  United  States  and  its  cul- 
tural interests  and  achievements  toy  the 
holding  of  into-national  cultural  exhibitions 
in  our  country.  The  USIA  heartily  supports 
such  a  program  and  authorizing  legislation 
probably  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
this  sessian.    I  want  to  add  my  supjport  to  a 
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program  of  international  cultural  activities 
in  the  United  States  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  committee  will  be  in  the  forefront  in 
recommending  such  action. 

(5)  Recently  the  Cultural  Presentations 
Committee  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board  adopted  a  resolution  stating  that 
from  now  on  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  tlutt 
amatetir  and  educational  groups  will  be  used 
where  appropriate  in  addition  to  profes- 
sional artists  and  groups.  There  remains, 
however,  the  problem  of  how  best  to  utilize 
performers  and  groups  which  do  not  go 
abroad  under  a  grant  or  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Humphrey-Thompeon  Act,  but 
who  wish  GovernRtent  facilitation  for  their 
appearances  or  wish  to  participate  in  USIS 
music  programs.  In  this  body  of  musicians 
are  many  relatively  unknown  but  very 
gifted  artists  deserving  of  support.  How- 
ever, there  are  also  self-seekers  and  incom- 
petent artists  who  merely  wish  to  gain  press 
notices  for  their  own  use  in  this  country. 
The  weeding  out  of  the  Incompetent  mu- 
sicians and  the  utilization  of  the  good 
musicians  has  never  been  accomplished 
satisfactorily,  and  this  is  a  program  that 
your  committee  will  want  to  study. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  assistaiM^ 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  circular  commu- 
nication to  field  posts  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves 
that  the  groups  conform  to  certain  perform- 
ance and  repertoire  standards,  'nils  prin- 
ciple has  been  maintained  by  the  ANTA 
panel  in  passing  on  attractions  sent  abroad 
tinder  the  authority  of  the  Humphrey- 
Thompson  Act.  These  same  criteria  should 
apply  to  the  voluntary  programs  as  well, 
particularly  since  they  feature  more  attrac- 
tions than  are  sent  abroad  under  the  Hum- 
phrey-Thompwon  Act  authority. 

Doubtless  there  are  a  number  of  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  screening  and  evaluation 
posed  here.  One  solution  has  seemed  to  me 
to  be  worthy  of  your  study  and  considera- 
tion. It  involves  the  establishment  of  5  or  6 
regional  panels  of  highly  qualified  music 
educators,  composers,  and  musicians  who 
would  meet  periodically  and  screen  or.  as 
the  case  might  be.  audition  groups  or  in- 
dividual artists  considered  to  be  deserving 
of  support  and  worthy  of  becoming  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition 
to  quality,  repertoire  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  no  group  should  be  passed 
which  does  not  meet  the  established  stand- 
ards. The  Department  then  would  pass  the 
dedsion  of  the  panels  on  to  the  field.  It 
would  be  clearly  understood  that  an  ad- 
verse ruling  by  the  panels  should  not  keep 
the  group  from  making  any  private  arrange- 
ments it  might  wish.  However,  no  Govern- 
ment support,  financial  or  otherwise,  would 
be  given  groups  or  individual  artists  not 
qualifying. 

Ttie  question  Uten  arises.  What  group 
could  set  about  organizing  some  sort  of 
screening  mechanism  on  a  countrywide  basis? 
I  believe  that  the  answer  might  well  prove 
to  be  the  National  Music  Council,  which 
was  chartered  by  the  Congress  and  which 
has  in  Its  membership  all  the  leading  musical 
and  educational  organizations  of  this  coun- 
try. In  ^e  same  way  that  ANTA  is  given 
funds  to  carry  on  its  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  National  Music  Council 
should  be  given  funds  for  the  development 
of  regional  screening  jMinels.  A  very  small 
STom.  perhaps  as  little  as  $5,000,  would  be 
enough  to  establish  these  important  screen- 
ing panels. 

(6)  One  of  the  better-kept  secrets  in 
Washington,  where  practically  nothing  is 
really  secret,  is  the  fact  that  the  Secretcoy 
of  State  already  has  an  adviser  on  art.  Miss 
Ardella  R.  Hall,  who  is  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
ternational Information  and  Culttiral  Affairs. 


This  single  employee  Is  all  that  reminds 
us  of  the  vast  interest  that  the  United  States 
has  in  the  saving  of  artistic  and  historic 
treasures  and  of  the  splendid  work  of  the 
wartime  American  Commission  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Histaric 
Monuments  In  War  Areas,  headed  by  former 
Supreme  Coiirt  Jiistlce  Owen  J.  Roberts. 

The  official  State  Department  manual 
states  that  the  Office  of  Arts  and  Monument 
Adviser,  in  cooperation  with  governmental 
and  noagovernmsntal  agencies,  establishes 
and  Implements  policies  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  United  States  policies,  interests, 
and  obligations  consistent  with  international 
treaties  and  conventions  for  the  protection 
and  restitution  of  artistic  and  historic  prop- 
erties and  the  preservation  of  cultvuai  insti- 
tutions. This  is  a  very  large  order,  indeed. 
In  talking  to  ttie  apfH-opriate  official  at  the 
State  Department  I  was  advised  that  the 
major  taSk  of  the  art  adviser  was  to  keep 
In  touch  with  a  recent  Hague  Convention 
for  the  protection  of  artistic  and  historic 
treasures  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party. 

Now,  as  we  an  know.  Americans  by  the 
thousands  tova  abroad  each  year  spending 
hundreds  oi  millions  of  dollars  to  look  at 
the  great  art  of  earlier  centuries,  the  historic 
monuments,  and  the  ancient  cities.  Yet,  as 
the  Architectural  Forum  said  editorially  in 
April  196T: 

"The  very  things  that  Americans  adore 
abroad  they  destroy  systeaaaticaUy  at  home. 
Old  buildings  are  broken  up  in  the  United 
States  as  fast  as  used  pecking  boxes  to  make 
way  for  new  ones.  We  have  no  cultural 
custodians  to  sort  out  the  values  ( those  that 
do  exist.  Judge  old  structvues  by  their  senti- 
mental associations  rather  than  by  their  in- 
trinsic esthetic  significance  or  their  contri- 
butions to  beauty,  as  If  it  were  magic  Just 
to  stand  where  Mark  Twain  stood  or  to  sleep 
where  Washington  lay  awake.  If  we  had  a 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  New  York  and  it  stood  In 
the  way  of  speculative  office  building,  we 
would  pull  it  down  at  once  without  further 
question.  The  Pyramids,  having  already 
stood  through  5.000  years,  have  a  better 
chance  of  rounding  out  another  cinco-mll- 
lenlum  tlaan  any  £ -year-old  American  mas- 
terpieoe  has  of  rounding  out  the  decade.** 

The  Congress  has.  fortunately,  shown  as 
Increaaii^  interest  in  historic  preservation. 
Some  70  bUls  have  been  introduced  this  pa&t 
year  to  save  the  buildings  overlooking  Lafay- 
ette Park  and  the  historic  State,  War,  Navy 
Building.     The  Congress  appropriated  $23S,- 

000  to  eotnplete  the  HUtorte  Buildings  end 
Sites  Survey  authorized  by  the  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  IBSS.  The  84th  CoDgress  kept  this 
administrmtion  from  cieveloping  plans  for 
destroying  some  81  historic  buildings  across 
the  Nation,  and  razing  the  historic  Patent 
Office  Building  in  Washington  for  parking 
lot  purposes.  This  administration  shows  less 
Interest  in  lUstorlc  sites  and  buildings,  and 
works  of  art.  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Here  again  we  are  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting  by  all  of  the  older  nations 
of  the  wortd  with  their  own  highly  developed 
lists  of  aattonal  treasures. 

Tliese,  then,  vn  some  of  the  matters  which 

1  think  you  should  consider.  There  win  be 
others,  of  course.  And.  in  seeking  the  an- 
swers to  questions  about  America's  place  im 
the  arts,  you  will  be  performing  a  national 
service  no  less  than  those  seeking  the  right 
answers  about  America's  place  in  science. 
As  has  been  well  stated  by  the  French  writer. 
Remain  Holland: 

"The  political  life  of  a  nation  is  only  the 
most  superficial  aspect  of  Its  being.  In  order 
to  know  its  inner  life,  the  source  of  its 
action,  CKie  must  penetrate  to  its  soul  by 
literature,  philosophy  and  the  arts,  where 
are  reflected  the  ideas,  the  passions,  the 
dreams  of  a  whole  people." 
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Dr.  Theodore  Henry  Palmqulst,  minis- 
ter. Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  of  an  creation  and  Father  of  all 
mankind:  We  thank  Thee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  this  great  land  where  the 
law  upholds  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
man.  However,  teach  us  that  we  can 
inherit  initials,  but  not  a  name;  a  house, 
but  not  a  home — ^that  all  privileges  must 
be  bom  anew  in  us.  and  we  must  prove 
ourselves  worthy  of  them  by  protecting 
them  with  our  living  philosophy  of  life. 

Deliver  us  from  the  foolishness  of  im- 
patience, the  dictatorship  of  the  non- 
essential, and  the  emptiness  of  the  hur- 
ried life.  Help  us  to  differ,  without  be- 
coming difficult;  and  to  have  convictions, 
without  becoming  dogmatic. 

Bless  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
Show  us  the  greatness  and  the  limita- 
tions of  science,  for  it  can  create,  but  it 
cannot  control;  it  can  give  us  what  we 
want,  but  not  always  what  we  need,  for 
our  greatest  need  is  the  quality  of  mind 
and  soul  which  will  make  us  sensitive 
to  our  own  needs,  the  needs  of  others, 
and  oiu:  need  of  Thee.    Amen. 


H.B.  8308.  An  act  to  establish  theius«  of 
humane  methods  of  slaughter  of  iMrestock 
aa  a  poUqr  of  the  United  States,  4nd  for 
other  piuposes;  to  the  Committee  oti  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  i 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  February  4, 1958,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  February  4,  1958,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.  J.  Res.  131)  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  commemorate  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Oregon  into  the 
Union. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  R.  2151.  An  act  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  Import  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool;  and 

H.  R.  8308.  An  act  to  establish  the  use  of 
himiane  methods  of  slaughter  of  livestock 
as  a  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.  R.  2151.  An  act  to  suspend  for  3  years 
the  Import  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool; 
to  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Finance. 


Presi- 


SPECIAL    SENATE   COMMITT^    TO 

CONSIDER     THE     POLICY     FROB- 

LEMS     OP     OUR     APPROACfL     TO 

OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr, 
dent,  I  wish  to  speak  on  a  matter  d[  deep, 
personal  concern  to  myself  and,  I  am 
sure,  to  every  other  Member  of  tl^e  Sen- 
ate, i 

It  is  apparent  that  our  country  p  step- 
ping into  a  totally  new  stage  of  history. 
Events  are  crowding  upon  us  thick  and 
fast;  and  It  is  urgent  that  we  liy  our 
basic  plans  now.  while  there  is  st  11  time 
for  reflection. 

The  exploration  of  outer  sparse  has 
moved  from  the  laboratory  to  the  work- 
shop, and  there  are  far-reaching  impli- 
cations which  we  must  understandL 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
instructed  his  scientific  advisers  ^  look 
into  the  question  of  an  agency  tt)  han- 
dle space  projects.  We  can  expect  rec- 
ommendations, I  hope,  during  tils  ses- 
sion. 

As  a  temporary  expedient,  it  his  been 
proposed  that  the  Secretary  of  mefense 
be  given  control  of  space  project  for  1 
year.  But  we  know  that  this  does  not 
settle  the  basic  policy  questions. ! 

Thus  far,  there  is  little  that  ^  know 
about  outer  space — except  thai  it  is 
about  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. Our  techniques  are  in  their  in- 
fancy; our  knowledge  is  meager; )  md  our 
space  tools  are  limited. 

But  we  have  reached  the  polni  where 
broad  policy  problems  are  beingj  raised. 
They  are  problems  which  must  be  settled 
now,  lest  they  become  stumbling  blocks 
to  progress.  | 

There  are  arguments  that  outor  space 
should  become  the  province  of  t^e  mili- 
tary, simply  because  our  space  Imple- 
ments so  far  have  grown  out  of  the 
search  for  weapons.  I 

There  are  arguments  that  we*  should 
have  a  separate  civilian  agency,  because 
we  wish  to  bring  mankind  together  in 
the  use  of  outer  space  for  iieaceful 
purposes.  j 

There  are  arguments  that  we  must 
find  a  form  of  organization  which  per- 
mits us  to  pursue  peace  in  outer  space, 
while  maintaining  our  defense  potential. 
If  peace  cannot  be  found.  | 

Only  one  thing  is  clear:  We  ere  en- 
tering into  an  age  in  which  conventional 
responses  to  unconventional  i^oblems 
will  not  be  adequate. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  we 
encountered  essentially  the  same  prob- 
lem, in  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. The  basic  research  had  been  done 
by  Independent  scientists.  The  practical 
work  had  been  done  by  the  military. 

The  Nation  was  then  faced  \f  ith  the 
problem  of  what  should  be  dona  with  a 
new,  and  unconventional,  soured  of  en- 
ergy. I 

It  was  not  possible  to  point 'to  any 
single  Congressional  committee,  and  to 
say:    "This  is  your  field."    The  jbrisdic- 


tion  obviously  cuts  across  thslt  of  many 
standing  committees. 

It  was  decided  to  set  up  a  s]  >ecial  Sen- 
ate study  committee,  drawing  from  four 
committees  for  its  membership.  The  de- 
cision was  wise.  It  culminated  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act 

We  are  faced,  again,  with  >a  problem 
that  cuts  across  the  Jmisdlctlbn  of  many 
committees,  and  it  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved.  I 

Accordingly,  on  behalf  of  ^e  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee — the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampsiiire  [Mr. 
BRnxsEsI,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]|  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  FLAifDnasl,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  RetauvirI, 
the  Senator  from  Missis^ppl  [Mr. 
Stxnnis],  and  the  Senator  fro^  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington] — I  am  subvnitting  at 
this  time  a  Senate  resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  Sehate  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  policy  problems 
presented  in  our  approach  to  outer 
space. 

The  members  of  the  special!  committee 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  would  be  drawn  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  t^e  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Appjroprlationfl 
Committee,  the  Interstate  j  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Government  {Operations 
Committee,  and  the  Joint  Coinmittee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I 

This  is  Intended  to  be  me^ly  a  tem- 
porary study  committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations at  this  session  of  Congress. 
But  It  would  be  empowered  to  receive — 
as  a  legislative  committee — any  recom- 
mendations that  came  to  us  from  the 
President. 

Our  Nation,  according  to  ill  the  evi- 
dence, suffers  from  no  lag  in  brain- 
power available  for  the  problems  im- 
mediately before  us.  We  pan  suffer, 
however,  if  we  do  not  estal^lish  a  na- 
tional policy  to  mobilize  that  brainpower 
in  order  to  pioneer  the  new  dimension. 

The  task  is  far  too  big  td  be  left  to 
scattered  efforts.  Somewhere  there  must 
be  lodged  specific  responsibility  for  Am- 
erica's effort  in  outer  space. 

We  can  achieve   a  consl 
only  through  cooperation, 
tive  is  moving  to  make  recor 
and  we  should  move  to  be 
them  early  consideration. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter 
Importance.  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
receive  early  action  by  the  Hules  Com- 
mittee: and  I  send  the  resolution  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  refereiice. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  anpropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  |256).  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Johnson  of  , Texas  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Kkfauver,  Mr.  sfrantis,  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL.  and  Mr.  Flanders)  ,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rulets  and  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows:         ' 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereb^  established 
a  special  conunlttee  which  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  and  investigation  iwlth  respect 
to  all  aspects  and  problems  relating  to  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  and  the  control, 
development  and  use  of  astropautical  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  t  nd  f acUltlea. 


ent  policy 

he  Execu- 

endatlons. 

y  to  give 

f  the  first 
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An  bills  and  resolntkmt  introdtu^  In  the 
Senate,  and  all  bills  and  resolutions  froaa 
tbe  House  of  B^>resentatiTee.  proposing 
legislation  In  the  field  of  astronautLcs  and 
space  exploration  shaU  be  referred,  and  If 
necessary  re-referred,  to  the  special  coni- 
mlttee.  The  sjjedal  committee  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  report  to  the  Senate 
by  June  1,  195*.  or  tbe  earUest  practical 
date  thereafter,  by  bm  or  otberwiae.  with 
reoommendationB  upon  any  matters  covered 
by  this  resolution. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Tbe  special  oommlttee  diaU 
consist  of  13  members.  7  from  the  ma- 
jority and  6  from  the  minority  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations, Ptorelgn  Relations,  Armed  Services, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Vbe  Joint  Cammtttee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  At  Its  first  meeting,  to 
be  called  by  tbe  Vice  President,  tiie  special 
comm.ttee  ahall  select  a  chairman. 

<b)  Any  vacai:K;ies  shall  be  filled  in  the 
sjuoe  manner  as  the  original  yppointT'K'ntffi 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  special  committee  is  authorized  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
(1)  malte  such  expendltxires  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
pl&ccs  during  the  sesEions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  production  of 
such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  administer  £uch  oaths;  (6) 
take  such  testimony,  either  orally  or  by 
deposition;  (7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aselstants 
and  consultants:  and  (8)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  executive  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  employ  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  it 
deems  advisable;  and  further  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  eonunittees  or  subcommittees. 
to  work  tn  conjunction  with  and  utlllee 
their  staffs,  as  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  filing  of  Its  final  report, 
the  special  ooounittee  shall  oea£e  to  exi£t. 

Sac.  5.  The  expenditures  auUxirlzed  by 
this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $50,000  and 
shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  special  committee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  is  a  constructive  move  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  ot  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  and  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  table  in  that  commit- 
tee, when  they  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  committee  of  the  type 
indicated.  Working  in  cooperation,  as 
part  of  a  common  government  faced 
with  a  problem  common  to  our  own  Na- 
tion and  to  civilization,  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  a  special  committee  of 
this  type,  representing  several  commit- 
tees which  otherwiEe  might  have  Juris- 
diction over  proposed  legislation  In  this 
field,  will  permit  the  Senate  to  coordinate 
its  efforts,  as  part  of  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  Qovemment,  and  before  this  ses- 
sion has  completed  its  labors,  and  in 
working  with  a  common  purpose  with  the 
executive  arm  of  the  Government,  to  de- 
velop legislative  proposals  in  this  field, 
which  is  of  importance  and  concern  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  constructive  observation. 


KTBCUnVE  COMMUNICATICWS. 
ETC. 

The  Vies  I^UeSIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  tbe  followtaig  letters,  whi^  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

BsFOBT  OK  Naval  ROTO  Flight  Traznom 
PaocaAM 
A  letter  frcHn  the  Aaatstant  Secretary  off 
iSt»  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Farces), 
reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  on  the  piogreea 
la  that  Department  of  tbe  BOTC  flight 
trainlsg  program;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

COITSOUDATION',   RXVISION,    AKS  RzZNACTMZNT 

or  PuBuc  Lakd  TowNsnx  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trausmilting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate,  revise,  and  reenact 
the  public  land  townslte  laws  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Intextor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

OaAimnB   Tkmporakt    Admission    Into  the 
Unffed  States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commlsslnner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  p\irsuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered,  granting  tempo- 
rary admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    on    Positions    Filueb    in    Certain 
Grades  or  C^lassitication  Act  or  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
positions  filled  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  in  grades  GS-16  and  OS-18  for  the 
calendar  yesir  1957  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  lal(J  before  the 
Senate  the  petition  of  Caroline  E.  M. 
Burks,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  relating 
to  sputniks  versus  the  old-age  assistance 
program,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  wlthotrt  amendment: 

H.  R.  3770.  An  act  to  rename  the  Strawn 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  tbe  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  Redmond  Dam  and 
Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  1272);  and 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Ala., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock  and  dam 
(Sept.  Wo   1273). 

By  Mr.  HENNINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  256.  Resolution  establishing  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  astronautics  and  space  ex- 
ploration (Rept.  No.  1274) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  Uie  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   SAL.TONSTALL    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Kennkot.  lira.  SxrrH  of  Maine, 
Mr.  Patmx,  and  Mr.  Magnusom  ) : 
S.3229.  A   bin   to   provide   a   5 -year   pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  enable  depressed  s^- 


ments  of  the  lUblnf  ludagtti  in  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  ^yy*"^!"^*  status. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstaxx  v.heu 
he  Introduced  ttie  atx>ve  bOl,  which  appear 
iinder  a  Mparate  beading.) 
By  Ut.  OOUSWATXR: 

8.  nao.  A  Mn  for  the  reUef  of  W.  L.  Bene- 
dict; to  the  Oommlttee  cm  the  Jadldary. 
By  Mr.  GOBS: 

8. 8231.  A  Wll  to  dieck  the  growth  at  im- 
empioyBient  by  providing  for  Federal 
ance  to  States  and  local  governments  far  ' 
construction  ol  "*«>^V»d  public  works  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  WoriCE. 

(See  tbt  remazks  of  Ifr.  Cksx  when  he 
introduced  tlie  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS: 
B.  S282.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  (b) 
<1)  (C)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1854  relating  to  ^unlimited  deduction  tor 
charitable  contributions;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   TARBOBiCMKas   {tor   himself. 

Mr.  MAZusncLS.  Mr.  finx.  Mr.  Spabk- 

KAK,  Mr.  CAanntj^    Mr.    HmcFBazT, 

smdMr.  Moasz): 

8.  S233.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tiie  Initiation 

and   support   at  an   inner   and  oater  space 

stiady.  research,  and  development  program  for 

peaceful   uses   tn   commerce   «xk1   industry 

which  sball  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 

to.  the  asElmUation,   gathering,   correlation, 

and  dispersal  of  information  and  knowledge 

relating  to,  among  other  fields,  weather  and 

oommunications  obtained  from  rocket  ^Ips, 

satellites,    space    vehicles    and    other    such 

media;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Conuneroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tahborotjgh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  WATKIN8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoLawATCT)  : 

S.  3234.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  surpenpion  of 
certain  Import  taxes  on  copper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blH,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  THYB: 

S.  8285.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Eldon  Sell; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 

S.  3238.  A  bin  further  amending  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1938  so  as  to  exempt  excess 
wheat  from  marketing  quotas  in  certain 
cases,  and  providing  for  refunds  to  certain 
produoera;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkths  when  be 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

8.  8287.  A  t^U  to  appropriate  fimds  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
housing  for  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Af^roprlations. 

S.  3238.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  particular  survey  in 
order  to  assist  in  promoting  the  economic 
welfare  of  Indians  living  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HXTMPHRET: 

S.  32S9.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  use  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  1958  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton  acreage  reserve  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hitmfhbet  when 
he  Introduced  the  aixjve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOIiUTZONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
and  Senators  KirAxrvnt,  Smntis.  Stm- 
XNOTON,  Bbxdgxs,  Saltonstaix.  and  Flan- 
ders) submittal  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
256)  establishing  a  special  committee 
on  astronautics  and  space  exploration, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  resolution  printed  in  full  when 
submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
which  I4}pear8  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) ^^^^^^^ 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  RELATING 
TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES— 
COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  LANOER  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  257),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
c(Mnmlttees)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  m  paragraph   (h)    of  section   (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1):  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1)  after  para- 
graph (o)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
eoiulst  of  9  Senators,  to  which  committee 
■hall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation, 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  measures,  generally. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  si}eclal. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

•■6.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

••7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  dvll 
Ufe." 

Sac.  3.  Effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
8Sth  Congress,  section  (4)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  stalling  rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  <a)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  two 
standliv  committees  and  no  more;  except 
that  &ot  to  exceed  21  Senators  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  not  to  exceed  9  Senators  of 
the  minority  party,  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfOce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, or  the  Committee  on  Veteraiis'  Affairs 
may  serve  on  3  standing  committees  and  no 
more. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  during  the  85th 
Congress  members  of  one  party  in  the  Senate 
are  replaced  by  members  of  the  other  party, 
the  30  thlrd-commlttee  assignments  shall 
In  such  event  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

"Senate  seats 

MajoHty  Minority 
48  48 

40  47 

50  -  46 

61  45 

-Third'Committee  assignments 

MaloHty  Minority 
23  7 

81  • 

19  .  11 

17  16" 

8k.  8.  Effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
86th  Ck>ngre8B.  section  (4)   of  nile  XXV  of 


the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  am^uled 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  Each  Senator  shall  serve  on  2  stand- 
ing ooDunltteee  and  no  more;  except  th«t  not 
to  exceed  19  Senators  of  the  majority  ftarty. 
and  not  to  exceed  7  Senators  of  the  ml4orlty 
party,  who  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Commlttfe  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  the  Ooi|mUt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  serve  on  3  siand- 
Ing  committees  and  no  more."  \ 

Sic.  4.  The  Committee  on  VeteranC  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  and  directed  as  promptly 
as  feasible  after  its  appointment  an«l  or- 
ganization to  confer  with  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  the  piirpoee  of  determin- 
ing what  disposition  should  be  made  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions^  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  theretofofe  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pinanc«  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  I  Wel- 
fare during  the  85th  Congress  whlc|i  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


also 
fctom- 


FEIDERAL    FISHERIES     ASSIST. 
ACrr  OF  1958 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  Pr 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Jj 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
NH)Y],  the  Senators  from  Maine 
Smith  and  Mr.  Payne],  and  the  S 
from  Washington  [Mr,  MagnttsonIL  and 
myself,    I    introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  a  5-yeai  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  enable  depressed 
segments  of  the  fishing  industry  m  the 
United  States  to  regain  a  more  favorable 
economic  status.     This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  entitled  "The  Federal  Fisheries 
Assistance  Act  of  1958."    It  was  diafted 
to  help  alleviate  the  critical  condidon  of 
the  New  England   groundfish  indijstry, 
which  has  been  a  cause  of  great  ccyicem 
for  several  years.    We  hope  it 
have  application  to  the  Alaskan 
fish  industry. 

Imports  of  groundfish  fillets  hav6  risen 
from  54  million  pounds  per  year  lH  1948 
to  141  million  povmds  m  1957.  Domestic 
production  during  the  same  period  de- 
clined from  approximately  138  nkillion 
poimds  per  year  to  approximately  SC  mil- 
lion pounds  per  year.  Today  landings  at 
the  port  of  Boston,  for  example,  are  only 
26  percent  of  what  they  were  in  1941. 
The  price  which  the  fisherman  receives 
for  his  catch  today  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  price  which  he  receited  in 
1945,  despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
the  nets,  steel  and  oil  which  he  mvdt  pur- 
chase has  increased  substantially.: 

As  the  capital  available  to  the  inHustry 
has  declined,  so  has  the  condition  of  the 
vessels  declined  with  a  correspondirig  in- 
crease in  insurance  costs.  The  iLshing 
processors  have  been  unable  to  under- 
take the  repair  and  modernisation 
needed  to  produce  the  processed]  fillets 
efficiently  and  economically.  At  the 
present  rate  of  decline,  the  industr^r  faces 
little  alternative  in  the  near  future  than 
to  cease  domestic  operations  entinely. 

Twice  the  industry  has  sought  tariff 
relief  and  both  times  has  establisned  the 
eccmomic  justification  for  its  cas4.  The 
President,  however,  has  had  to  rejfect  the 
tariff  relief  recommended  inasmtich  as 
it  would  have  seriously  affected  our  trade 
relations  with  NATO  allies  and  he$ce  our 
national  security. 


i^i 


There  has  been  Important  legislation 
enacted  in  recent  years  to  aid  the  indus- 
try. The  Government  has,  however, 
over  the  years  contributed  moije  to  the 
decline  of  the  industry  than  it  lias  to  its 
revival.  First,  because  of  international 
reasons,  tariff  relief  has  been  denied. 
Secondly,  londer  existing  regulations  of 
several  years  standing,  fishing  vessels 
must  be  corwtructed  in  this  country  even 
though  they  could  be  built  at  bubstan- 
tiaUy  lower  costs  in  foreign  countries. 
Of  course,  foreign  competitofc^  avail 
themselves  of  these  lower  shl]M)uildlng 
costs.  Some  of  our  mutual-al^  spend- 
ing for  the  technical  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  friendly  foreign  allies  has 
been  used  to  assist  their  fishing  indiis- 
tries.  and  thereby  gives  them  an  added 
advantage  over  our  own  industry-  The 
industries  of  almost  every  foreign  com- 
petitor are  heavily  subsidized  <  by  their 
own  governments,  enabling  th0  foreign 
industry  to  sell  fillets  below  cost. 

Research  fimds  have  been  available  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Saltonsiall-Ken- 
nedy  Act  and  much  of  the  research  con- 
ducted has  been  very  beneficial.  The 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956  (sreated  a 
separate  organization  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  commercial  fisheries 
industry.  This  long-range  action  alone, 
however,  cannot  correct  the  immediate 
problems.  It  is  obvious  that  s^me  form 
of  direct  assistance  to  the  industry  is 
desperately  needed,  at  least  as  long  as 
international  conditions  require  this 
extraordinary  burden  on  the  industry. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing is  not  a  price-support  su^idy  bill. 
We  have  carefully  tried  to  av()id  in  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation  iny  quota 
or  price-support  system ;  this  would  only 
prolong  the  industry's  existence  without 
finding  any  permanent  solutions.     Aid 
must  be  in  the  form  of  an  incentive  to 
help  the  industry  get  back  on  it<  own  feet. 
Briefly,  the  bill  calls  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  maintainmg  vessel  inspec- 
tion and  procuring  safety  equipment; 
this  is  designed  to  reduce  thie  present 
high  rates  of  insurance.    The  bill  pro- 
poses to  set  up  a  loan  program  spe- 
cifically for  processors  so  that  they  may 
repair  and  modernize  their  no^  obsolete 
and  inefficient  facilities.     Thih-dly.  the 
bill  calls  for  a  ship-constructien  subsidy 
similar  to  that  now  offered  our  mari- 
time industry  to  offset  the  hlkher  con- 
struction    cost     in     America^     yards. 
Fourth,  the  bill  calls  for  incentive  pay- 
ments to  both  the  fishermen  and  the 
processing  plants.   The  latter  provision  is 
designed  to  encourage  the  boat  operators 
and  processors  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  fish  caught  and  process^l.    These 
incentive  payments  would  aid  the  indus- 
try in  makmg  up  the  price  differential 
between  foreign  and  domestic  products 
and  thereby  retain  their  pre$ent  share 
of  the  market.    But  more  iniportantly. 
this  woiild  place  certam  redulrements 
on  the  industry  to  improve  its  [own  prac- 
tices,  thereby   improvmg   the   ultimate 
product  to  be  distributed  to  tpe  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  th^  proposed 
legislation  is  not  a  subsidy.  It  offers 
financial  assistance  to  the  itidustry  to 
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encourage  constructive  measures  of  its 
own  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  the  fin- 
ished product  and  thereby  to  maintain 
its  competitive  position.  Equity  demands 
that  some  legislation  of  this  nature  be 
enacted  in  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  industry's  decime.  The  na- 
tional interest  fiuther  demands  that 
such  legislation  be  enacted  so  that  this 
vital  industry  and  source  of  domestic 
food  supply  be  preserved  in  case  of  war. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3229)  to  provide  a  5-year 
program  of  assistance  to  enable  de- 
pressed segments  of  the  flshtag  indiistry 
in  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favor- 
able economic  status,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, mtroduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  PUBUC  WORKS  ACT 
OF  1958 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
check  the  growth  of  imemployment  by 
providing  for  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  of  needed  pubUc  works  and 
public  improvements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3231)  to  check  the  growth 
of  unemployment  by  providtog  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  construction  of  needed 
public  works  and  public  improvements, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  policy: 

Tlie  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  in 
ttie  national  interest  to  make  available  use- 
ful employment  opportunities.  Including 
■elf-employment,  to  all  those  able,  willing. 
and  desiring  to  work,  and  to  prevent  exten- 
sive unemployment,  which  seriously  impairs 
purchasing  i>ower  and  threatens  the  national 
economy. 

I  would  not  wish  to  have  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  interpreted  as  a  forecast 
on  my  part  of  a  major  depression.  Our 
country  has  greater  reserve  strength, 
greater  power,  and  greater  facilities  to 
avert  such  a  disaster  than  it  has  ever 
heretofore  possessed.  However,  with  re- 
sponsible estimates  of  5  million  unem- 
ployed, and  several  million  more  who 
have  formerly  been  fuUy  employed,  and 
are  now  only  partially  employed.  I  see 
danger  signals. 

I  have  seen  thousands  of  my  own  fel- 
low Tennesseans,  able-bodied  men  who 
want  to  earn  a  living,  standing  for  hours 
in  the  cold  to  obtam  a  small  allotment 
of  surplus  food  commodities.  That  is  a 
danger  signal. 

From  the  Library  of  Congress  I  learned 
this  morning  that  Dim  L  Bradstreet  re- 
ported that  there  were  1,120  busmess 
.  failures  in  the  first  27  days  of  January. 
That  is  at  the  rate  of  280  business  fail- 
ures per  week. 


The  United  States  is  the  richest  and 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  I 
beUeve  that  this  society  of  oiu*s  owes  an 
opportunity  for  work  to  able-bodied  men 
and  women  who  want  to  work  and  earn 
their  daily  bread. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  will  soon  hold  pubUc  hearings 
on  the  bill.  It  is,  of  course,  but  one  of 
the  many  things  that  should  be  done. 

The  highway  program  should  be 
pushed  on  schedule.  The  home-building 
mdustry  should  be  stimulated  as  should 
urban  redevelopment,  school  construc- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE,    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  1957  there  occurred  the 
greatest  number  of  bankruptcies  that 
ever  occuired  in  any  year  of  our  history? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  fax:t  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy rate  today,  in  1958.  is  still  greater 
than  it  was  in  1957 — greater  than  ever 
before  m  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
Is  even  greater  than  it  was  in  1933. 

Mr.  KERR,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  achievement  of  a  proclaimed  objec- 
tive, does  not  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  should  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  this  recession? 

Mr,  GORE.  I  must  concede  to  my 
able  colleague  from  Oklahoma  that  a 
slow- up  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
tight-money  policy. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  not  Mr,  Humphrey 
and  Mr.  Burgess  make  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  they  were  working  for  what 
they  called  an  adjustment? 

Mr.  GORE.     A  rolling  adjustment. 

Mr.  KKKR,  Mr.  Himiphrey  called  it 
a  rolling  adjustment  and  the  President 
himself  referred  to  it  as  a  breathing 
rpeU. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  heard  former  Secretary 
Humphrey  call  it  a  rolUng  adjustment. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  President 
Eisenhower's  description  of  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Was  it  not  evident  that 
they  were  earnestly  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  recession? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  could  make  no  other  in- 
terpretation of  the  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Fmance  Committee.  Let  me  add 
that  I  cannot  conceive  that  they,  or  any 
other  responsible  persons,  wished  to 
bring  it  about  to  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct  in  that  regard.  But 
they  were  reminded  at  the  time  that  they 
could  start  a  depression  much  more 
easily  than  they  could  stop  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  reminded  them  fully  of  that 
fact.    

Mr.  KERR.  Does  it  not  occur  to  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  as  being  a  fact 
that  the  strength  and  dynamics  of  the 
economy  were  such  that  that  crew  re- 
quired nearly  18  months  to  bring  on  the 
present  recession? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes:  and  some  of  the  au- 
thorities seem  to  be  obsessed  with  the 
idea  that  they  can  turn  on  optimism  or 


pessimism  like  turning  a  water  spigot 
on  and  off.  There  is  a  lag  of  many 
months.  That  is  why,  the  danger  sig- 
nals being  as  acute  as  they  now  are,  I 
think  we  should  proceed  to  put  into  full 
effect  the  Pull  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  pursued  their  tight- 
money  poUcy  until  it  reached  its  peak  in. 
the  fall  of  1957.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  money  became  so  tight  that  the 
Treasury  had  to  pay  m  the  neighborhood 
of  Z%  percent  on  90-day  bills? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  and  for  short-term 
paper  the  rate  went  as  high  as  3.6  at  one 
time.  

Mr.  KERR.  On  their  1-  to  2-year  pa- 
per they  offered  4  percent,  and  issued 
bilUons  of  dollars  of  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  Senate  is  now  operatmg  under  the 
3-mmute  rule  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
i-ecognition  m  my  own  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  line  with  the  discus- 
sion and  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  note  that,  due 
to  a  reversal  of  poUcy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  a  few  short  months — 
in  fact,  in  3  or  3'/2  months — a  situation 
was  brought  about  in  which,  yesterday, 
the  Treasury  sold  its  90-day  bills  at 
about  1.6  percent.  The  wedE  before, 
they  had  sold  at  about  2y4,  proving  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  not  only  can, 
could,  but  did.  make  poUcies  to  tighten 
credit  and  increase  interest  rates.  Then, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  recession  which 
they  had  created,  they  reversed  their 
field.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  twice 
reduced  the  rediscount  rate  and  brought 
about  an  environment  in  which  they  are 
now  selling  90-day  bills  at  a  rate  m  the 
neighborhood  of  IV2  percent,  instead  of 
the  3%  percent  which  prevailed  less  than 
4  months  ago, 

I  would,  however,  remind  them  of  the 
fact  that  while  they  can  reverse  the  field 
and  plead  guilty  to  everything  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  charge  them  with,  they 
cannot  make  restitution  for  the  damage 
they  have  dcme. 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Apprehension  and  un- 
easiness rest  with  millions  of  business- 
men and  millions  of  other  citizens 
throughout  the  land.  The  psychologi- 
cal factor  in  a  recession  or  a  boom  is 
great,  and  unmeasurable.  If  a  citizen 
has  confidence  in  his  job  and  confidence 
in  the  future,  he  may  buy  a  new  auto- 
mobile. However,  if  he  sees  his  neigh- 
bors losing  their  job.  or  having  their 
work  cut  down  from  48  hours  a  week  to 
24  hours  a  week  or  to  30  hom^  a  week, 
then,  even  though  he  continues  in  em- 
ployment, he  may  postpone  adding  a 
bathroom  or  postpone  buying  an  auto- 
mobile. All  of  it,  however,  adds  up,  and 
is  cumulative  and  contagious.  I  am 
apprehensive  that  this  sit\iatlon  may  be 
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gaUopln?.    I  want  Government  to  move,  standing  of  communications,  and  mwt 

and  to  use  its  great  reaoiurces  to  f orestaU  fundamental  problems  of  science  mciua-  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^   inn„  and  outer  $pace  com- 

a  possible  catastrophe.  ing  physics,  geophysics.  astrophysijB,  ana  n^unic^tion   that   relates   in   panicuiar   to 

Mr  K£RR     I  auDteclate  the  remarks  astronomy.    In  short,  with  a  satellite  in  weather  r«»niing.  forecasting,  atd  modify- 

of    thf^tiniiShSl    ^tor^om  outer  space,  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  a  mg  program..  (2)  interrelation^  of  earth- 

01     ine     aisunKuiaucu     ocxiaM/t,     **w  .«„«i„f4«r.    <«    nnr   lrnnwle<lee    of  oirriinir  vehicles  and  other  meansiof  conimu 


This  act  Is  to  Initiate  and  to  si$pport  pro- 
grams of  study,  research,  evaluation,  and  op- 
eration of   (1)    Inner  and  outer  $pace  com- 


Tennessee. 

PROPOSED  SPACE  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr.  YAKBOROUGH.    Mr.  President. 


great  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of 
comm\mlcation.  weather  control  and 
scientific  phenomena,  and  this  in  time 
will  likely  produce  great  changes  fn  our 

way  of  life  as  we  know  it  today.      j 

on  b^h^  of  myself,"the  Senator  from  In  the  face  of  such  momentous  ^evel- 
Montana  [Mr.  Manswixd].  the  Senators  opments.  it  Is  Imperative  that  this. Infor- 
f  rom  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Spahk-  mation  be  used  for  the  benefit  aUd  not 
MAN]  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  the  detriment  of  mankmd.  Americas 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Minne-  satellite  in  the  heavens  is  sending  infor- 
sota  IMi.  Humphrey],  and  the  Senator  mation  from  the  skies,  and  we  jeed  a 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  introduce,  program  for  the  study  and  beneficial  uU- 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  enUtled    lization  of  that  information.  I 

"The  Space  Act  of  1958."  These  satellites  can  be  used  for  hxrar  or 

This  proposed  legislation  provides  for    peace.    While  military  agencies  consider 
the  iStiation  and  support  of  an  inner    theh-  military  value,  I  beUeve  we  ehould 


and  outer  space  study  and  development 
program  for  peaceful  uses  in  commerce 


begin  to  develop  them  as  instnimtnts  of 
peace,  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  hu- 


and  industry  of  information  obtained    man  race  must  surely  lead  to  that  toal, 


from  rocket  ships,  satellites,  space  ve- 
hicles and  similar  media.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  Importance  of  the  use  of 
space  traveUing  objects  in  systems  of 
communication  between  different  points 
on  the  earth,  and  between  the  earth  and 
other  bodies  in  space,  and  provides  for 
study,  research,  evaluation  and  opera- 
tion of  systems  of  communication  based 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  inlfull  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  may 
he  on  the  table  vmtil  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  Senate  this  coming  Friday, 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  othftr  Sen- 
ators who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  Jom  in 
sponsoring  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bHl  will 


tion  01  systems  oi  uuuuuuhivbww**  m.»v«         . — • «J#«---^. 

on  utilizaUon  of  manmade  objects  in    be  received  f^d  aPProP'-lt^^ly  ,^teS^ 


space. 

The  activities  provided  by  this  bin  are 
placed  under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  the  bill  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation within  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, of  the  position  of  Coordinator  of 
Space  Information. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  satellite 
Explorer  is  now  orbiting  the  great  un- 
known of  outer  space,  and  we  are  all 
proud  of  this  scientific  advancement. 
But  we  are  also  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  all  mankind  stands  at  a  great  cross- 
roads of  history. 

The  potential  of  the  good  that  may 
come  to  all  mankind  from  the  explora- 
tion and  understanding  of  outer  space  is 
so  great  it  defies  description.  The  treas- 
ures of  knowledge  which  our  space  ex- 
plorers will  bring  back  to  the  earth  from 
the  heavens  will  be  far  more  valuable 
than  those  carried  back  to  Europe  by 
Columbus,  or  any  other  explorer  of  all 
time.  It  is  expected  that  the  most  im- 
mediate benefit  to  mankind  will  be  me- 
teorological information  which  mvist  lead 
to  improved  long-range  weather  fore- 
casting, weather  control,  and  modifica- 
tion. 

The  information  we  gather  from  the 
satellite  Explorer  and  other  space  bodies 
may  help  furnish  keys  to  weather  control 
which  would  assure  that  one  day  great 
areas  of  om:  Nation  and  the  world  would 
no  longer  have  droughts  and  famine: 


and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 


circling  vehicles  and  other  means  lof  commu- 
nication and  the  recording  and  allocating  of 
channels  and  signals  In  order  thai}  coordinat- 
ing means  may  be  found  and  utilized  with 
current  programs  and  stations  ot  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  and  stations  of 
the  United  States  Government,  a«id  the  sta- 
tions of  the  various  areas  and  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  programs  of  special 
reference  for  areas  and  States  th^t  have  suf- 
fered from  droughts.  haU.  lightning,  fog.  tor- 
nadoes, snow,  freezes,  and  other  leather  phe- 
nomena which  are  of  vital  concern. 

Title  //.  Generol  proptrtjm* 
National  Science  Foundation 
Sec.  201.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  initiate  and 
support  this  program  of  study,  rfscarch,  and 
evaluation  and  Is  hereby  directe<^  to  immedi- 
ately Initiate  the  study  of  weathfer  modifica- 
tion, giving  particular  attention  fco  areas  and 
States  that  have  experienced  flockls,  drought, 
hall,  lightning,  fog,  tornadoes,  8n|Ow.  or  other 
weather  phenomena,  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  President  and  the  Congiiess  thereon. 
In  conducting  such  studies,  the.  Foundation 
shall  consult  with  scientists  in  private  life, 
with  agencies  of  Government  interested  in,  or 
affected  by  such  research.  Research  pro- 
grams to  carry  out  the  purpoeei  of  this  tkct 
by  the  National  Science  Foundaitlon,  and  by 
other  Government  agencies  or  <iepartmenU, 
may  be  accomplished  throurfi  contracts 
with,  or  grants  to,  private  or  public  Institu- 


desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from    tions  or  agencies,  including  but  not  limited 

*-       ^^,^w.^^m^*iw,m       rtrnrrramm       WftH       «nV       8tat« 


Texas. 

The  bill  (S.  3233)  to  provide jfor  the 
initiation  and  support  of  an  imkcr  and 
outer  space  study,  research,  and  devel- 
opment program  for  peaceful  uses  in 
commerce  and  Industry  which  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
assimilation,  gathering,  correlation,  and 
dispersal,of  information  and  knowledge 
relating  >to,  among  other  fields.  Weather 
and  communications  obtained  from 
rocket  ships,  satellites,  space  Vehicles, 
and  other  such  media,  introduce*  by  Mr. 
Yarborotjgh  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twic^  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committed  on  In 


to  cooperative  programs  wlthj  any  Bute 
through  such  Instrumentalltlea  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  ^uch  State. 
Acceptance  of  Gifts  and  $erTices 
Sec.  203.  For  the  purposes  of  tthls  act,  the 
Foundation  Is  authorized  to  acctept  gilts  and 
bequesU:  Provided,  That  If  the  donor  so 
specifies,  such  gifts  or  bequests  may  be  re- 
stricted or  limited  for  use  in  coanection  with 
certain  projects  or  areas.  Othefe'  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  authorised  to  lend, 
without  reimbursement,  and  th^  Foundation 
is  authorized  to  receive,  such  property  and 
personnel  as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  nec- 
essary, with  the  approval  of  thie  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Id  addition  to 
the  authority  contained  herein.!  the  National 


title   reierrea  to  tne  L;oniiniiue«  uu  xii-     "^^  — j — -i  .  .. . 

*  if;  ^«  „«^  w^rliorr,  nnmrnprpp   and  or-     Science  Foundation,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  ana  or  „tni«  anv  of  the  txiwers  eranted 


dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rb|:ord,  as 
follows 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  ac^  may  be 
cited  as  "The  Space  Act  of  1958." 

riNDINGS     AND     DECLARATION     OT     *7»POSE 

Sec  101.  The  Congress  hereby  fnds  and 
declares  that  the  national  interest  and  na- 
tional seciirity  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire the  fullest  development  of  the  uses 
of  Inner  and  outer  space  relating  to  com- 
munication, transportation,  comm  srce.  and 
weather  study,  the  latter  of  thei  e  having 
been  considered  In  hearing  befon  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Cpmmlttee 
of  the  Senate  starting  March  26,  19^7. 

On  January  31,  1958.  the  United;  States  of 
America    in    connection    with    the ,  Interna 


no    luiiKcr   iinvc    uiwiA6iii.o    aA^vt    <.u*.*u..'w.      America    in    connection    witn    me,  xxiucrin*- 
that  mankind  would  be  able  to  prevent,     tlonal   Geophysical  Tear  launche<    a  space 


or  be  amply  warned  of  hurricanes,  tidal 
waves,  and  other  severe  weather.  These 
are  things  which  seem  far  off,  yet  com- 
petent scientists  report  they  are  witWn 
the  realm  of  the  attainable,  with  this 
vast  new  knowledge  of  outer  space.  And 
the  weather  picture  Is  only  one  field  of 
those  to  be  developed.  Information  to  be 
gained  from  E^xplorer  and  other  satel- 
lites will  prove  tovaluable  in  our  under- 


vehicle  equipped  with  Instrvimenti  of  com^ 
munlcatlon. 

Dally  sununarles  of  current  spa;e  vehicle 
trajectories  that  have  been  minute  y  clocked 
and  mapped  recently  by  United  St  ates  Gov- 
ernment agencies  for  earth  clrclln  i  vehicles 
Indicate  that  cumulative  serial  trajectories 
and  trlangulatlons  for  communication  chan- 
nels and  signals  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  value  to  the  scientific  com«aunity  of 
the  world. 


act,  may  utilize  any  of  the  polwers  granted 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended.  | 

Title  in.  Protjrams  and  studies 
Initiation  of  Programs  and  Studies 
Sic  301.  (a)  The  National  ^lence  Foun- 
dation In  conformity  with  thei  other  provi- 
sions of  this  act  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
Initiate  programs  and  to  coordinate  such 
programs  with  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I 

(b)  The  National  Science  Foundation  Is 
further  authorized  to  initiate,  investigate, 
and  coordinate  such  studies  an^  prcgrams  to 
determine  such  changes  as  ma*  be  necessary 
in  the  International  Table  of  Frequency  Al- 
locations (Atlantic  City  Radio  Regulations. 
1947).  National  frequency  problems  soluble 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  Inter- 
national allocations  shall  not  ie  Included  In 
this  Inquiry.  The  program,  among  others. 
In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  include  the  alloca- 
tion of  radio  frequencies  which  covild  be 
used  on  a  nonclassified,  nonmUlltary,  world- 
wide basis  for  the  following  communica- 
tions— 

(1)    Communications   to   and   from   earth 
encircUng  satelUtes  and  to  aiid  from  earth 
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(standard  freqtiency  services,  fixed  services, 
aeronautical'  navigation  services) ; 

(2)  Communications  to  and  fr<Mn  vehicles 
In  space  to  and  from  other  vehicles  In  space 
(aeronautical  radio  navigation  services,  mo- 
bile services); 

(3)  Communications  to  and  from  vehicles 
In  space  to  and  from  earth  (standard  fre- 
quency services,  fixed  services,  mobile  serv- 
ices, and  aeronautical  navigation  services); 

and 

(4)  Communications  to  and  from  earth 
and  to  and  from  positions  such  as  the  moon 
(standard  frequency  services,  fixed  services) . 

Title  IV.  Coordinator 
Coordinator  of  Space  Information 
Sac.  401.  There  is   hereby  created   within 
the  National  Science  Foundation  the  posi- 
tion  of   Coordinator   of   Space   Information 
whose  duties  shall  be  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Appointment 
Sbc.  402.  The  Coordinator  of  Information 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Title  V.  Appropriations 
Skc.  601.  (a)  The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Weather  Control  is  abolished  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  and  its  func- 
tions, duties,  and  recordi:  and  any  unex- 
pended funds  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
National   Science   Foundation. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  act. 


REPEAL  OF  LAW  SUSPENDING  COP- 
PER IMPORT  TAX 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  tMr.  Ooldwater),  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  law  suspending  certain  import  taxes 
on  copper.  I  do  this  even  though  the 
present  suspension  law  would  expire  as 
of  June  30.  1958.  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  Joined  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
in  the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  providing  for 
increased  import  taxes  on  copper. 

Why?  First,  because  the  suspension 
act  now  In  effect  bars  the  copper  Industry 
from  seeking  rehef  under  the  escape- 
clause  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

It  appears  evident  \n  this  connection 
that  the  injury  or  threat  of  injury  result- 
ing from  a  concession,  in  the  absence  of 
a  period  of  operation  under  the  terms 
of  a  concession,  would  be  impossible  to 
evaluate  or  determine.  This  is  because, 
except  for  a  short  period  since  1947,  the 
import  taxes  on  copper  have  been  kept 
in  a  suspended  state,  and  there  is  no 
history  of  operation  xmder  any  con- 
cession. 

Second.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  be- 
cause if  the  import-tax  suspension  law 
is  removed  it  would  give  a  slight  measure 
of  Immediate  relief,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly  some  hope  to  an  industry 
that  is  in  need  of  vital  protection  from 
increased  foreign  imports.  In  addition, 
should  the  copper  industry  thus  become 
eligible  for  escape-clause  relief  imder 
section  7,  the  duty  on  copper  could  be  in- 
creased, first,  up  to  50  percent  above  the 
rate  prevailing  on  January  1,  1945,  or 
second,  up  to  6  cents  per  poimd,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  suspended  duty  of  1.8  cents 
per  pound.    Also,  the  Tariff  Commission 


could  then  recommend  the  imposition  of 
quotas  or  a  combination  of  a  tariff 
increase  and  a  quota. 

Copper  is  Utah's  largest  mineral  in- 
dustry, employing  roughly  8.000  persons 
in  mining,  milling,  and  refining.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  Nation's  copper  production 
is  produced  at  one  mine.  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.'s  Utah  copper  mine  at  Bingham 
Canyon,  Utah.  This  is  the  world's  larg- 
est open-pit  nonferrous  metal  mine, 
second  only  to  Chile's  large  mine  in  esti- 
mated reserves. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  copper  industry  to  the 
economic  stability  and  to  the  military  se- 
curity of  this  country.  Congress  must 
act  now  to  prevent  the  same  degree  of 
stagnation  and  demoralization  that  has 
occurred  within  our  vital  domestic  com- 
petition of  foreign  minerals. 

The  shortage  of  copper  that  developed 
during  the  postwar  period  around  1947 
was  responsible  for  the  initial  copper 
duty  suspension.  It  was  imtially  sus- 
pended by  the  act  of  April  29.  1947. 

The  duty  of  2  cents  was  in  effect  from 
July  1,  1950,  until  April  1.  1951,  when  it 
was  suspended  again.  Other  than  that 
period  from  1950  to  1951  it  has  been  sus- 
pended from  about  1947  imtil  the  present 
act  which  expires  June  30,  1958. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  suspension  of 
the  import  taxes  on  copper  be  lifted 
without  delay.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk  re- 
main there  for  24  hours  so  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  join  with  me  In  this 
effort  to  aid  the  domestic  copper  industry 
may  add  their  names  to  the  bill  as 
cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  biU  (S.  3234)  to  repeal  the  sus- 
pension of  certain  import  taxes  on  cop- 
per, introduced  by  Mr.  Watkins  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gold  water),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXEMPTION     OF     EXCESS     WHEAT 

PROM    MARKETINO    QUOTAS    IN 

CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
further  amending  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938  so  as  to  exempt  excess  wheat  from 
marketing  quotas  in  certain  cases,  and 
providing  for  refunds  to  certain  pro- 
ducers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  relating  to  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  3236)  further  amending 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938  so  as  to 
exempt  excess  wheat  from  marketing 
quotas  m  certam  cases,  and  providing  for 
refimds  to  certain  producers,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Watkws.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Wai- 
xiHS  is  as  follows: 

Statemxkt  bt  Sxnatob  Watkots 

I  have  today  Introduced  a  bm  for  appro- 
priate reference.    Section  1  of  this  bill  wo\ild 

(1)  exempt  excess  wheat  from  marketing 
quota  penalties  if  the  entire  crop  is  used  for 
feed,  seed,  or  food  on  the  farm  where  grown; 

(2)  refund  such  penalties  on  the  1954.  1955. 
1956.  or  1957  crops  If  such  entire  crop  of 
wheat  was  used  for  feed.  seed,  or  food. 

This  bm  is  substantially  the  same  as  S. 
403  which  I  Introduced  on  January  9,  1967, 
and  8.  959,  which  passed  the  Senate  last  ses- 
sion. However,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  limiting  the  exemption  to  30 
acres,  and  in  order  to  get  some  relief  for 
livestock  producers  the  Senate  went  along. 
I  deem  this  action  Inadequate.  My  reason 
for  Introducing  S.  403,  as  well  as  In  this  case, 
was  and  Is  therefore,  prompted  by  a  genuine 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  livestock  produc- 
ers In  deficit  feed  producing  areas  such  as 
the  Intermountain  and  New  England  States, 
where  poultry,  turltey,  and  dairy  production 
are  major  agricultural  activities. 

This  bill  wm  serve  to  alleviate  much  of 
the  economic  distress  producers  In  these 
areas  have  been  and  are  experiencing,  as  a 
result  of  the  price  support  and  acreage  con- 
trol programs  which  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased livestock  production  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  South  and  lower  prices  to  producer* 
generally.  In  other  States,  rising  costs  of 
production  and  marketing,  especially  trans- 
portation, when  coupled  with  continued  In- 
crease In  livestock  numbers  In  the  basic 
commodities  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. In  spite  of  the  soU  bank,  have  resulted 
In  market  prices  way  below  parity. 

For  example,  In  December  1956,  turkeys 
were  bringing  producers  only  75  percent  of 
parity;  in  December  1957.  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  had  declined  9  points  to 
66  percent  of  parity.  Likewise.  In  December 
1956,  poultry  farmers  were  getting  only  66 
percent  of  j)arity;  in  December  1967,  they 
got  only  54  percent— ft  further  decUne  of  1 
point.  During  the  same  period,  average 
prices  received  as  percentages  of  parity  prices 
decUned  3  polnU  for  milk  and  2  points  for 
butterfat. 

As  these  data  Indicate,  if  any  part  of  agri- 
culture has  been  hard  hit  by  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  It  has  l>een  the  dairy,  poultry,  and 
turkey  Industries.  Passage  of  this  bill  wUl 
provide  some  measure  of  relief  to  people 
engaged  In  these  Industries.  On  the  other 
hand.  Its  passage  will  not  adversely  affect, 
materlaUy,  the  welfare  of  commercial  wheat 
producers,  since  the  wheat  produced  under 
the  exemption  features  of  this  blU  wlU  not 
find  Its  way  Into  commercial  trade  channels 
nor  will  It  end  up  under  price  support. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  let  me  point  out 
that  where€w  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Utah 
produced  over  6.5  million  bushels  of  wheat  In 
1964.  less  than  8  percent  of  It  was  placed 
under  price  support. 

In  many  of  the  deficit  feed  producing 
States  which  are  designated  as  being  In  the 
"commercial  wheat  area."  acreage  aUotments 
are  very  small.  With  respect  to  1954,  the 
only  year  such  data  is  available,  the  tJSDA 
reported  that  of  12,163  farms  which  produced 
wheat  In  Utah,  for  example,  only  1313  had 
wheat  acreage  below  16  acres.  Utah  farmers 
derive  only  6.4  percent  of  their  InccHne  from, 
wheat  production,  and  although  it  qualifies 
as  a  commercial  wheat  State,  because  Utah 
farmers  produce  more  than  25.(X)0  acres  of 
wheat.  It  plainly  Is  not  a  major  commercial 
wheat  producing  State.  On  the  other  hand. 
Utah  farmers  derive  a  major  portion  of  their 
Income  from  livestock  products  as  follows: 
22  6  percent  from  beef  cattle  and  calves;  16.8 
percent  from  dairy  products;  8.8  percent  from 
eggs;  and  7.7  percent  from  turkeya.  Most 
of  the  grains  produced.  Including  wheat,  ar« 
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fed  to  llTestoek.  they  an  not  sold  In  commer- 
cial trade. 

In  general,  what  la  true  of  Utah's  agricul- 
ture, is  also  true  of  the  agriculture  of  many 
other  States  In  tbe  Intermountaln  and  New 
England  areas,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try as  well.  Authority  for  farmers  in  such 
areas  to  produce  wheat  for  feed  without  pen- 
alty on  their  farms  would  be  of  material 
assistance  under  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

HlstarleaUy,  what  was  used  for  Uvesto^ 
was  a  dgnlflcant  proportion  of  our  annual 
wheat  crop.  Vor  many  reaaona,  this  Is  no 
longer  true.  But  the  fact  remains,  as  the 
President  noted  In  his  January  19M  special 
agricultural  message:  'miere  at*  opportu- 
nttiea  to  use  more  wheat  for  feed  in  feed- 
deficit  areas  dlsunt  from  the  Com  BeK." 

Thle  point  of  view  i«  •ubetestlated  by  • 
letter  dated  January  21,  1967.  to  oie  from 
Mr,  DaTld  H.  Jones,  former  Utah  commls- 
stoner  of  agriculture,  is  support  of  8.  403 
which  is  sutMtantlally  the  same  bill  X  am 
introducing  today.  In  part  thU  letter  reads: 
"X  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fine 
thinking  and  the  action  you  have  taken  to 
remove  the  reetrlctlons  on  wheat  acreage 
where  extra  wheat  Is  needed  for  feed  or  seed 
purpoiee.  We,  In  the  State  of  Utah,  really 
Import  grains  for  feeding  purposes  and  the 
bill  should  prove  to  be  a  worthy  one, 

"In  my  own  farming  experience  I  never 
sold  grain  off  the  farm.  I  found  there  was 
no  equal  to  wheat  mixed  with  other  grains 
for  livestock  feed.  I  am  certain  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing  to  have  Senate  biU  403  passed,  and 
it  Bhoiild  benefit  many  people." 

Similar  concern  was  expressed  to  me  in  a 
letter  also  dated  Janiiary  21.  1957.  from  Mr. 
Ralph  Blackham.  a  director  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Utah  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives.   In  part  Mr.  Blackham  wrote: 

"I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  •  •  •  S.  403  and  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  say  your  action  in  instituting  this  leg- 
islation. Farmers  in  the  intermountaln 
area  who  feed  livestock  or  poultry  have  been 
put  to  an  Increasing  disadvantage  the  past 
several  years  for  two  reasons:  high  Govern- 
ment price  supports  and  reduced  acreage  al- 
lotments on  wheat,  and  rapidly  Increasing 
freight  rates  on  all  feed." 

Typical  of  the  reactions  I  have  received 
from  producers  to  S.  403  was  that  of  Mr. 
Zelph  S.  Calder.  of  Vernal,  Utah.  His  letter 
of  February  5,  1957.  reads  In  part  as  follows: 
"I  read  with  interest  and  approval  press 
comments  to  the  effect  you  were  entering  a 
bill  In  Congress  which  would  allow  a  farmer 
to  feed  his  excess  wheat  to  his  cattle  with- 
out paying  a  penalty  on  it. 

"The  following  example  might  be  of  help 
to  you. 

"Last  year  I  produced  about  6,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  fed  and  pastured  200  stocker 
cattle  that  I  bought  last  spring.  The  local 
USDA  wheat  allotment  office  declared  Octo- 
ber 31,  1956,  that  I  had  excess  wheat  In  the 
amount  of  2,780  bushels  and  that  if  the 
penalty  of  $1.07  per  bushel  was  not  paid  on 
the  wheat  stored  and  bonded  by  November 
16,  1956.  I  would  have  to  pay  the  above  pen- 
alty on  the  6.000  bxishels.  (I  was  and  now 
am  of  the  opinion  that  I  did  not  have  an 
excess  acreage  because  of  winter-killed  and 
volunteer  wheat  acreage  counted  by  the  said 
ofiQce.) 

"Uintah  County  was  declared  last  fall  a 
drought  disaster  area.  I  could  not  qualify 
for  the  »1.50  per  cut  subsidy  given  by  the 
Government  In  this  area  on  grain  fed  to 
cattle  because  I  had  wheat  and  because  I 
had  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  notwithstand- 
ing I  had  suffered  greater  loss  due  to  the 
drought  than  my  neighbor  who  had  breeding 
cattle." 

The  Congress  to  date  has  given  very  little 
attention  to  pleas  for  relief  from  such  live- 
stock producers.  Other  than  a  few  direct 
purchase  or  surplus  removal  programs,  which 


more  often  than  not  have  had  ver^  tittle 
price  boosting  effect,  livestock  prc^ucers 
have  received  little  assistance.  Pas^e  of 
this  bill  will  help  a  great  many  farmws  and 
ranchers  in  the  nonbaslc  conunodll^  pro- 
ducing areas  of  this  country. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  1958 
WHEAT,   AND   COTTON   A 
RESERVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  Presid^t,  in 
the  past  days  it  has  become  cleapr  that 
the  com  acreage  reserve  and  thejwheat 
acreage  reserve  allotments  in  th4  State 
of  Minnesota  have  been  far  oi^ersub- 
scribed.  In  many  cotmties  of  tht  State 
In  which  farmers  have  suffered  dlsas- 
trotis  crop  f alltires  for  the  past  2  years, 
even  the  conservation  reserve  alio  maxts 
have  been  f uUUled,  leaving  thousi  nds  of 
farmers  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
soil  bank. 

Information  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  today  reveals  that  as  of 
last  Monday  Minnesota's  allotment  of 
about  $9.8  million  for  the  com  Acreage 
reserve  program  Is  short  by  at  least  $14 
million.  The  wheat  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram is  short  by  nearly  $1.5  tiiUion. 
Both  of  these  programs  are  otersub- 
scribed  at  the  rate  of  145  percent 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  ^he  na- 
tional situation  with  Mr.  Howard  Dog- 
gett,  the  Director  of  the  Soil  Bank  Divi- 
sion, and  find  that  the  chances  of  shift- 
ing any  significant  amount  of  funds 
from  States  in  which  the  allotments 
have  not  yet  been  utilized  is  almost  nil. 
Clearly,  the  Minnesota  situation, is  only 
part  of  a  pattern  rapidly  de^ieloping 
throughout  the  farming  areas  I  of  the 
country.  i 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President!  in  the 
Interest  of  farm  families  who  In  good 
faith  have  intended  to  join  in  the  soil 
bank  program  during  the  fls<»l  1958 
crop  year,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  lift  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  com,  wheat,  and  cotton 
acreage  reserve  contracts  available  for 
the  1958  program  up  to  the  full  t|mounts 
authorized  in  Public  Law  540,  84i,h  Con- 
gress. I 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  make  available  to  corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton  farmers  an  additional 
$250  million  for  acreage  reserve  con- 
tracts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thejbill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  deferred. 
The  bUl  (S.  3239)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  additional  funds  for  the  1958  com, 
wheat,  and  cotton  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  RxncPHisT,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 'and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ag|iculture 
and  Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT   OP   INTERNALREVE- 
NUE  CODE— AMENDMEMTS 

Mr.  FLANDERS  submitted  I  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed!  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  aniend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cor- 
rect unintended  benefits  and  tiardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  REGIONAL  POW- 
ER CORPORATION  BILIi— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  O^  BILL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Piiesident,  I 
am  heartened  to  be  able  to  ai](nounce  to 
the  Senate  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttsom]  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  that  gteat  State 
[Mr.  Jacksom]  have  decided  to  become 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  providing  for  a 
regional  power  corporation  m  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin.  The  biU  lis  8.  3114. 
Other  cosponsors,  with  me,i  are:  Mr. 
Moass,  Mr.  Mvksat,  Mr.  tIiLL»  Mr, 
MAM srxcLD,  and  Mr.  BrMaaauaA 

It  if  our  expectation  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Cfuvszl  wiU  annonnce  1b  the  eom- 
paratively  near  future  the  scheduling  of 
hearings  on  this  vital  proposal  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  of  Which  he  U 
chairman.  I 

On  December  10,  1967,  obe  of  Ore- 
gon's leading  newspapers,  the^  Pendleton 
East  Oregonlan.  published  ai^  informa- 
tive and  helpful  editorial  on  this  bill, 
entitled  "A  Regional  Corporation."  Be- 
cause the  editorial  is  particularly  perti- 
nent at  this  time,  when  the  diftingiiished 
Senators  from  the  State  of  T^rashington 
have  just  joined  as  cosponsors  of  the 
proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  t^e  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

A  BXOIONAL   CoaPOHATlDW 

Because  the  Congress  wlU  be  iisked  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  appropriate 
more  funds  for  defense  there  has  been  much 
speculation  as  to  the  availability  of  fvmds 
for  domestic  programs.  It  has  been  antlcl- 
p>ated  that  the  administration  will  adopt  a 
no-new-starts  policy  which  woiild  halt  ap- 
propriations for  water  resources  development 
projects — hydroelectric,  zeclao&atlon.  and 
flood  control.  I 

How  would  this — delaying  of  Iconstructlon 
of  John  Day  Dam.  impounding  ftinds  for  con- 
struction of  the  Crooked  River  reclamation 
project,  withholding  funds  for  peveral  other 
projects  that  have  been  auth^riied— affect 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Ortegon? 

Oregon's  economy  is  dependent  upon  the 
development  of  three  basic  resources — wood, 
soil,  and  water.  Wood  products  manufac- 
turing contributes  most  to  the  {State's  econ- 
omy and  agriculture  stands  <econd.  Full 
utilization  of  the  water  resourcds  of  the  State 
in  the  direction  of  Increasing  agricultural 
production  and  providing  all  available  hydro- 
electric energy  from  our  strealms  could  do 
much  more  toward  growth  o|  the  State's 
economy  than  has  been  done.  I 

Some  of  the  Job  of  developing  the  State's 
water  resources  can  be  done  tjy  the  private 
power  companies.  They  are  dofng  some  of  it 
now.  But  there  is  much  thejy  cannot  do. 
They  cannot  build  reclamatloni  projects  and 
neither  can  any  other  private  group.  And 
they  cannot  provide  low-cost  power  that  will 
attract  those  industries  that  must  have  low- 
cost  power.  I 

Metallurgical  Industries  have  been  moving 
into  the  Ohio  valley  and  eastward  becavise 
the  Northwest  cannot  provldfc  them  with 
abundant  low-cost  power.  Altl^ugh  they  are 
paying  more  than  they  would  1^  charged  for 
Bonneville  power  the  higher  cost  Is  just 
about  oUset  by  higher  freight  rates  they 
would  pay  on  products  manufSctiired  in  the 


Northwest  and  shipped  to  the  populous  cen- 
ters  of   the    Midwest    and   East.     liow-cost 
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power  mvwt  be  avanable  in  the  Nortbwcet  in 
sufllctent  quantity  to  attract  those  indue -xies 
here.  There  are  too  many  contrary  factors 
that  make  the  reglan  undesirable  to  them. 

What  can  be  done  to  assure  the  continued 
development  of  tbe  vast  hyUioeleetrie  poten- 
ttal  of  this  region? 

Senator  Richako  Nausaaop  says  it  Is  the 
responalMllty  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
he  refuses  to  accept  tbe  administration's 
premise  tliat  the  Nsttoo  cannot  aflord  to  de- 
velop Ha  reaooroes  at  the  aamc  tUne  that  it 
la  estching  up  with  the  Russians  in  the  mis- 
siles nee.  He  points  out  that  the  RiMslam 
nn  wsll  sMs  to  kssp  both  proframs  going 
stmnltaneousty  and  atvues  that  the  Unitad 
States  la  qntta  capaMe  oT  matching  the  0o- 
vlsts. 

Thsrs  is  saotlMr  •pproaeh  to  the  subject. 
!«■  propoMiits  do  not  Uks  isstis  with  •stW' 
tor  MvssMts,  but  tt  has  bssn  their  think- 
ing for  some  tlsns  tlMt  the  day  might  not  bs 
too  far  off  whsn  ttie  Congress,  no  matter  In 
which  party's  control,  would  refuse  to  an- 
nually spend  large  sums  of  money  for  the  ds- 
fstopmsnt  of  ths  hydroelectric  potential  of 
the  northwest.  They  point  out  that  tt  has 
been  increasingly  difficult  to  get  ade<nxate 
funds.  The  OregonUin  has  been  a  spokes* 
man  for  thU  group.  It  is  that  newspaper's 
suggestion  that  a  regional  corporation,  com- 
posed of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Korthwest  States,  t>e  formed  to  build  hydro- 
electric projects  in  this  region.  The  Job 
would  be  financed  by  borrowing  funds  on 
existing  Installations,  thereby  removing  the 
Federal  Government  from  financing. 

We  think  Senator  Meubekcu  is  entirely 
right,  that  this  Nation  Is  wen  able  to  pay  for 
the  development  of  Its  resources  while  it  Ls 
spending  for  an  adequate  defense.  But  we 
would  like  to  aee  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation that  would  establish  a  regional  cor- 
poration. Then,  if  the  Congress  refused  to 
make  any  more  appropriations  for  hydro- 
electric projects  in  the  Northwest  the  region 
would  not  be  placed  in  a  vacuum.  A  re- 
gional corporation  would  permit  progress  on 
the  huge  task  of  developing  the  region's  hy- 
droelectric potentlaL  We  do  not  see  how 
industrial  and  business  growth  can  be  ac- 
complished without  full  utilization  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  region. 


Notice  Is  hereby  glren  that  the  nomi- 
nation will  be  eligible  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
at  the  expk-ation  of  6  days,  in  accordance 
with  the  committee  rule. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
Mr.    OREEN.     As    chairman    of    the 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
destre  to  aimoonce  that  the  Senate  has 
received  today   the  following  nomina- 
tions: 

Everett  F.  Dntmright,  of  Oklahoma,  a 
Foreign  Service  offleer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pteni- 
poteotlary  of  the  Unltod  SU4«s  of 
America  to  China,  vice  Karl  L.  Rankin. 
Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  vice  John  M. 
Allison. 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  theee  nom- 
inations will  be  eligible  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
after  6  days,  in  accordance  with  the 
committee  rule. 


pendlum  of  the  aeplratlOBS  of  the  IfCxleaa 
people  ooUectlvely  expressed  in  our  three 
great  liberating  movements ;  The  Rebellion, 
the  Reform,  and  the  Revolution  wlilch  are 
the  bulwark  for  the  strengthening  of  our  na- 
tkmaltty  and  the  realization  of  the  prlneiplea 
of  aortal  Jtntlce  based  upon  human  dignity. 
Tou  Tlstt  us,  Mr.  Ambassador,  In  the  month 
of  Balisarlo  Dominguex,  champion  of  elvie 
liberties.  Both  of  these  celebrations  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  basic  aspirations  of  Mexico 
for  llt>erty  and  social  Justice.  And  this  so 
dear  aspiration  la  ttas  eommon  hope  of  our 
two  countries;  it  Is  evident  also  in  each  step 
of  your  history,  as  It  fknrcn  frafrantly  also 
la   tb*   history  d   all   coiiatrtss  at  UMn 


AI»RE8SES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosb, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGK: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  on  Febriiary  3,  Id&A. 
By  Mr  HRUSICA: 
Address  by  Senator  Cusms  on  the  subject 
The  Individual  In  the  Age  of  Space,  deUv- 
ered  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Thurs- 
day, January  30. 1836. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
Article   entiUed   "Urges   a   Plan   To   Tame 
Atom.  RelaUng  to  Address  by  Senator  Mon- 
aoifXT,"  publiahfed  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  Vsbruary  2.  1958. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NC»IINA- 
TION  OP  WALTER  K.  SCOTT  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP 
STATS 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tioxks,  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  nomination  of 
Waiter  K.  Scott,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Isaac 
W.  Carpenter.  Jr.,  resigned. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  ROB- 
ERT   C.     HILL.     UNITED     STATES 
AMBASSADOR  TO  MEXICO 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  friendly 
impact  which  our  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  has  had  in  that  country. 
The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Hill  has  spent 
time  with  here  on  the  Hill.    In  1946  and 
1947  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  jjanking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate. 
After  some  years,   he  again  became 
well  known  to  Members  of   this  body 
when  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations.  He 
held  that  position  in  1956  and  through- 
out much  of  1957. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Hill 
is  mnicing  such  a  fine  record  in  Mexico. 
On  October  15.  1957,  the  Senate  erf 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  received  a  visit 
frtjm  Ambassador  Hill,  and  Hon.  Luis  C. 
Manjarres  paid  tribute  to  the  work  Mr. 
mil  was  doing  in  Mexico. 

I  ask  raianimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  statement  of  Hon.  Luis  C.  Manjar- 
rez,  a  Senator  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  your  Excellency  Robert  C. 
Hill.  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  Is  highly  sattaf actory  for  this  hon- 
orable Senate  of  the  Republic  to  receive  the 
visit  of  the  repreeenUtlve  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  is  particularly  satis- 
factory when  that  representation  is  embodied 
In  a  person  of  such  high  virtues  as  are  yours 
and  which  are  auguries  for  an  ever  growing 
and  strengthened  frlendahlp  and  under- 
standing between  our  peoples. 

Tou  visit  us,  Mr.  Ambassador,  at  the  lime 
when  we  are  celebrating  the  Tear  of  tke 
GDBStttatfcm  axMl  Mexican  Uberal  Tbought. 
where  the  fi«edom-lcvliig  words  of  our  pre- 
cursors and  leaders,  and  the  overflowing  and 
dispersed  aspirations  of  our  great  proletarian 
law  ta  <Juer*taro.     /   ~— - 


Washlngtoa.  Jsgsisoa,  Uaeola.   HUtolfs. 
Morelos,  ^uSrss,  Sollvar,  Caa  Martla.  and 
Marti  srs  fussd  in  ths  ssms  ihovuftii  sad 
Issd  ths  way  for  ths  eoontrUi  of  mis  eon* 
tinsnt,    Por  that  rsason,  ths  langusfs  of 
yovr  great  PMiMsnt,  ttis  soldier  of  the  ds- 
moeraclss,  Dwlght  D,  Blssahowsr,  is  familiar 
to  us  when  bs  aflkms:  "Vf9  are  iiiovsd  t»y 
the  impsrtobabls  spirit  of  frstmsn  as  tia- 
perturbaMe  In  ths  face  of  ths  false  promlsss 
of  totalitarianism  as  in  the  face  of  lU  loud 
threats.  •  •   •  Our  goal  is  the  attainment  of 
productive  and  lasting  peace.  •  •  •  we  seek,. 
in  truth,  that  era  the  most  grandiose  monu- 
ments of  which  will  not  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate military  or  material  triumphs,  but 
very  different   monimients:    schools   to  en- 
lli^ten  youth;   hospitals  to  cure  the  sick: 
roads    to    activate    our    commerce;    electric 
power   for   illumination   and   heating:    reli- 
gious institutions  to  elevate  the  spirit,  and 
a  solid  structure  for  lasting  peace  so  that 
men  may  assiduously  seek  all  that  is  good 
and  noMe  tn  life."    Likewise  for  our  people, 
the  thought  that  animates  Mexico,  expressed 
by  its  most  authorized  voice,  that  of  Presi- 
dent Ruiz  Cortines,  caimot  be  alien  when  it 
points  out  that  "he  foresees  the  coocning  of 
a  united  and  pteeceful  continent — the  sum 
and  culmination  of  American  virtues — which 
will    act   in   the   wtKld    as    a   beneficent   In- 
fluence  of  peace  under  Justice  and  law,  of 
cooperation  tn  study  and  in  work,  of  friend- 
ship,  understanding,   and  of   mutual  toler- 
ance.    In  the  heroic  land  of  America,  doc- 
trines   which    negate    the    dignity    and   the 
hierarchy  of  moral  values  and  which  affirm 
that  only  through  the  domination  of  one 
group    can   security   and   social    Justice    be 
achieved,  can  never  thrive." 

Tou  have  been  welcomed  to  this  Mexican 
land;  an  expression  of  a  new.  more  elevated 
diplomatic  practice,  you  are  already  called 
Ambassador  and  friend,  and  events  such  as 
this  today  make  even  nuire  brotherly  our 
bonds  of  friendship. 

It  lias  already  been  easy  for  yo\i.  and  It 
will  be  easier  in  the  future  the  more  you 
get  to  know  Mxioo.  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  im- 
derstand  Mexico  which,  as  President  Ruiz 
Cortines  has  pointed  out,  is  a  peaceful, 
friendly,  smcere  country.  Jealous  of  its  auton- 
omy and  proud  of  its  historical  and  demo- 
cratic traditions.  This  coxintry  which  has 
distinguished  itself  as  the  standard  bearer 
for  the  best  causes,  for  its  vigorous  rejection 
of  any  form  of  external  domination,  for  It* 
tmbreakable  respect  for  the  right  of  self-de- 
terminaUon;  Its  Innate  sympathy  for  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed;  its  absolute  lack  cf 
racial  prejudice;  its  aversion  to  all  injustices: 
its  unsullied  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace, 
and  above  all  its  profound  love  for  Uberty. 

It  will  be  easy  for  you.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
representative  of  a  country  where  man  has 
reached  the  highest  standards  of  living,  to 
understand  the  legitimate  demands  of  our 
country  in  Its  eagerness  to  advance,  to  satis- 
fy it*  growing  needs  for  economic  and  social 
development;  to  reach  the  gtorlovis  goal  of  its 

desUny. 

Mr  Ambassador  of  the  United  SUtec  of 
America,  in  the  name  at  the  Senate  <tf  ths 
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Republic  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  express  my  cordial  and  sincere  d<»slreB 
for  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness  of  your 
country,  for  the  health,  weU-belng  and  long 
life  of  your  great  President  Elsenhower  and 
for  your  own  personal  happiness.  Ambassador 
and  friend,  which  will  make  possible  another 
affirmation  In  the  peaceful  and  fraternal  co- 
existence of  our  peoples. 
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AMERICA'S  TTMF.  FOR  DECISION- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CASE  OP 
NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  dinner  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  30,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casb],  made  an 
outstanding  address  on  the  present  world 
situation.  This  address  was  entitled 
"America's  Time  for  Decision." 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  able  way  in  which  my  col- 
league presented  it,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amkuca's  Tuck  roa  Dscision 
Recent  Soviet  achievements — and  they  are 
outstanding  achievements — came  as  a  rude 
surprise  to  most  Americans.  In  the  wake  of 
the  sputniks  has  come  an  Intense  interest 
and  concern  with  our  defense  program. 

This  Is  a  healthy  thing,  for  It  seems  clear 
that  most  of  us  had  drifted  Into  complacency. 
We  had  a  comfortable  feeling  that  whatever 
the  Soviets  could  do,  we  could,  and  would, 
do  better  and  sooner.  Recordbreaklng  pros- 
perity only  whetted  our  appetite  for  ma- 
terial possessions — the  latest  auto  model  ex- 
cited far  more  Interest  than  warnings  that 
our  store  of  basic  knowledge  was  not  being 
replenished  at  the  rate  necessary  to  assxire 
continued  scientific  preeminence.  Coping 
with  the  Immediate  problems  of  living,  buy- 
ing a  home,  raising  a  family,  striving  to  put 
aside  enough  for  old  age,  these  understand- 
ably preoccupy  our  thoughts  in  ordinary 
times. 

Unfortunately,  the  times  have  not  been 
ordinary.  Most  of  us  recognized  this.  Yet, 
over  a  period  of  time  we  began  to  take  It 
for  granted.  The  menacing  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  came  to  seem  Increasingly  re- 
mote and  even  unreal  as  compared  with  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  tax  collector. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  temper  of 
the  people  has  changed.  For  It  has  definitely 
changed,  I  believe.  Those  of  us  who  last  year 
argued  against  cuts  In  defense  expenditxures 
are  now  being  urged  to  make  sure  that  our 
defense  postiire  In  terms  of  missiles  and 
satellites  is  not  weakened  for  lack  of  money. 
This  Is  aU  to  the  good.  But  It  Is  not  good 
enough.  More  than  money  for  missiles  and 
satellites  is  required  to  assure  the  strongest 
possible  defense  position. 

I  believe  that  we  have  yet  to  grapple  with 
some  of  our  toughest  problems.  And  to  con- 
centrate solely  on  the  missile  and  satellite 
programs,  as  is  the  present  tendency,  will 
obscure  rather  than  advance  the  resolution 
of  these  basic  issues. 

For  some  years  now  our  defense  effort  has 
been  largely  buUt  on  the  possession  of  even 
larger  weap>on8  of  mass  destruction.  The 
development  of  the  A-bomb,  then  the  devel- 
opment of  the  thermonuclear  bomb,  gave  us 
the  power  to  wreak  utter  devastation  over 
laqw  areas.    In  some  degree,  they  provided. 


and  still  provide,  a  shield  for  the  free  World, 
a  deterrent  against  direct  aggression  against 
its  most  vital  spots.  But  everyone  kntew  we 
would  never  use  these  weapons  In  a  war  of 
aggression.  And  even  when  the  A-bombs 
were  in  our  hands  alone  they  did  not  prevent 
the  Communists  from  nibbling  away  at  the 
fringes  of  the  Free  World,  constantly  j^obing 
for  soft  spots  and  quick  to  exploit  t|»em. 

Some  time  ago  our  nuclear  monopoly  van- 
ished. The  Soviet  Union  also  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  wreak  fearful  damage  and  the 
prospect  of  an  all-out  thermonuclear  war 
Is  horrible  to  contemplate.  We  arej  as  It 
has  been  aptly  put,  "in  a  balance  of  iferror." 
Now  our  moral  reluctance  to  use  auclear 
bombs  Is  reinforced  by  the  power  of  «he  So- 
viet Union  to  retaliate  in  kind.  And  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  too,  the  consequences  pf  nu- 
clear war  are  equally  dread. 

Let  me  make  this  clear — ^I  do  not  i  uggest 
that  there  has  been  any  real  change  In  the 
motives  of  the  Kremlin  or  In  Its  h  )stlllty 
to  freedom  and  democracy.  We  knov  ,  how- 
ever, that  the  masters  of  the  Krem  In  are 
hard  headed.  As  such.  I  am  sure  thsy  rec- 
ognize that  In  a  thermonuclear  holocaust 
no  nation  can  escape  or  even  stirvlve  in  any 
recognizable  sense.  I 

A  curious,  even  paradoxical,  situation  has 
developed.  The  more  terrible  the  w  japons. 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  use  them  a  aort  of 
a  direct  threat  to  our  very  survivs  I.  The 
more  we  allow  the  "big  bang"  to  dcmlnate 
our  defense  effort  at  the  expense  cf  more 
conventional  capacities,  the  less  able  we  are 
to  deter  or.  If  necessary,  to  defeat  an  j  lesser 
aggressions,  the  greater  our  vulnei  ability, 
and  that  of  all  the  Free  World,  to  Soviet 
military  blackmail.  This  course,  I  iuggest. 
could  lead  only  to  ever  deeper  frustrations 
and,  eventually,  to  utter  disaster. 

In  the  circumstances,  several  points  seem 
very  clear.  The  first,  of  course,  is  aiat  our 
very  survival  requires  us  to  maintsin  ade- 
quate retaliatory  power.  We  mustjse  able 
to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses  on  any  enemy 
who  might  attack  us  by  whatever  mtans. 

The  second  Is  that  reliance  upon  nuclear 
deterrence  alone  Is  not  enough.  We  ^ust  be 
able,  and  we  must  be  willing,  to  cobe  with 
lesser  aggressions,  the  little  wars  aga  nst  the 
outposts  of  freedom  that  are  likely  t )  be  far 
more  appealing  to  the  Soviet  leaders  than 
direct  attack  upon  freedom's  bastion  i.  Only 
if  we  are  known  to  have  the  capac  ty,  and 
the  will,  to  deal  with  less  than  all-out  war. 
Is  there  any  hope  of  preventing  it.  HnA  only 
If  we  have  the  means  and  equipmentlto  wage 
limited  war  can  there  be  any  chance  to  keep 
wars  limited. 

This  then  must  be  the  measural  of  our 
defense  position.  Are  we  prepared  aad  ready 
to  meet  not  only  the  massive  direct  chal- 
lenge, but  the  lesser  aggression  designed  to 
nibble  away  at  the  edges  of  the  Fr«(B  World 
and  eventually  to  push  us  into  lodely  and 
vulnerable  isolation?  I 

Have  we  reaUy  thought  through  the  many 
difficult  problems  that  this  involves?  For 
one  example,  what  are  the  points  [of  vital 
concern  to  the  United  States  and  yie  ways 
in  which  we  propose  to  defend  them?! 

For  another,  can  we  ever  use  ;  tactical 
atomic  weapons  without  risking  an  utiUmited 
extension  of  hostilities,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
circumstances?  I 

Not  to  face  and  resolve  such  queetlons  Is 
to  allow  decisions  to  be  made  by  dofault,  to 
permit  events  to  shape  policy  instead  of 
consciously  trying  to  shape  events  by  policy. 
And  we  must  recognize,  too,  that  military 
strength  alone  is  not  enough.  For  |t  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  primary  stn^le  wUl 
be  military.  How  much  better,  from  the 
CJommunlst  point  of  view.  If  they  c4n  attain 
their  ends  through  economic  penetration 
or  internal  subversion,  avoiding  the  risk  of 
destruction  by  military,  especially. :  nuclear, 
force.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  some 
skepticism  as  to  the  Communists'  ability  to 
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mount  an  economic  offensive.  B|it  our  re- 
ports indicate  that  they  are  carrying  through 
an  ambitious  program  of  econotnical  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  Near  East  and 
Asia.  Surely  our  own  mutual  seourlty  pro- 
grams, economic  and  technical,  ^s  weU  as 
military  assistance,  have  bec(ime  more 
impKDrtant  than  ever. 

Finally,  realizing  that  we  are  In  for  a  long, 
hard  pull,  let  us  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  quality  of  our  educational  #ystem.  It 
is  not  enough  to  press  for  narrowly  scientific 
cuid  technical  advance  If  we  faU  to  provide 
the  base  essential  to  continued  progress.  To 
our  schools,  our  universities,  and  0ur  labora 


Bat 


torles  we  necessarily  entrxist  theimoet  pre- 
cious resource  of  all — the  indiViduals  on 
whom  the  Nation  will  dei>end  for  leadership 
In  the  years  ahead.  It  is  not  Just  the  chil- 
dren who  attend  overcrowded,  ubderstaffed 
schools  who  are  shortchanged.  1 1  is  the  Na- 
tion as  well.  And  every  level  at  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  nationa  — must  be 
concerned. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  tHe  question 
of  our  military  posture,  I  would]  emphasize 
my  full  appreciation  of  the  dlfflcnltles  faced 
by  those  in  whose  hands  the  Imfnedlate  re- 
sponsibilities lie.  The  aggressor  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  free  choice  as  to  time,  place, 
and  method  of  attack.  These  uncertainties 
complicate  enormovisly  the  problems  of  o\ir 
defense  planners.  Rightly,  they  ieek  to  pro- 
tect against  every  eventuality,  a^id  in  their 
business  it  is  no  excuse  that  th^  odds  were 
100  to  1  against  a  particular  occurrence. 

But  their  task  is  made  even  mpre  difficult 
by  several  factors  we  can  do,  something 
about.  The  evidence  is  strong  tttat  the  very 
.  structure  of  the  defense  esiabllshment 
itself  militates  against  the  formulation  of  a 
unified  concept,  a  single  orderly  policy,  or 
doctrine,  as  the  experts  call  it.  which  pro- 
vides a  balanced  defense  under  which  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  servicea  are  clearly 
defined.  I 

The  recent  Rockefeller  rep^  on  the 
problems  of  United  States  defeilse  states  It 
clearly:  "Ten  years  ego.  whatever  else  was 
hoped  for  in  the  new  defense  organization, 
one  result  was  expected  by  the  public: 
that  •  •  •  there  would  be  a  icoordlnated 
and  harmonious  development  oi  our  poten- 
tial in  all  three  media  of  oj)eraitlons :  land, 
sea,  and  air.  Such  has  not  occurred.  •  •  • 
There  are  three  separate  service  war  plans 
with  the  conunon  tendency  of  lieducing  the 
reliance  on  other  services  as  mkich  as  pos- 
sible." 

Pointing  to  the  Joint  Chlefsl  of  Staff  as 
key  to  the  formulation  of  policy,  the  report 
continues:  "The  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff  func- 
tions too  often  as  a  commltteei  of  partisan 
adversaries  engaged  In  advancing  service 
strategic  plans  and  compromijBlng  service 
differences.  •  •  •  The  result  ^  that  our 
military  plans  for  meeting  \  foreseeable 
threats  tend  to  be  a  patchworkj  of  compro- 
mise between  confiicting  strat^c  concepts 
or  simply  the  uncoordinated  waiTplans  of  the 
several  services."  I 

To  remedy  this,  the  Rockefellsr  report  sug- 
gests among  other  things  the!  designation 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  C)iiefs  of  Staff 
as  the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
suggestion  has  aroused  consic^erable  con- 
troversy. But  all  the  argumejnt  over  the 
particular  organizational  device  cannot  ob- 
scure the  basic  point — the  lack!  of  a  unified 
strategic  doctrine.  This  has  lo^g  seemed  to 
me  a  basic  weakness  and  for  ^me  time  I 
have  urged  prompt  action,  bojth  executive 
and  legislative,  to  strengthen  our  defense 
planning  and  our  organizationial  structure. 
As  you  know,  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  has 
now  under  way  a  study  locking  toward  reor- 
ganization of  the  Defense  Department.  It  is 
none  too  soon.  No  one  want)!  to  disrupt 
the  whole  defense  structure  by  violent  over- 
haul. Attitudes  and  traditions  <ft  many  years 
standing — in  the  Congress  and  Jie  Pentagon 


atllce— canno*  be  rhSnged  ovemlgkt. 
ncttlker  oaa  wc  aSont  ■  ittHmam  or 
outmoded  by  the  hard  realities  of 
sctentiflc  and  twchnotogtol  devclopncnt. 
We  must  sticngtben  th*  stmctorc,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  worlc  out  a  truly  vnl&ed 
policy. 

And  ttoere  la  anotlker  factor  of  even  tmorm 
fundamental  importanec  to  the  natkmal  ae- 
curity — tlM  cost  oC  aa  adequate  defense  ef- 
forts It  Will  be  ezpeostTC.  yes,  enarmaattf 
expenslTS.  ao  nutter  toow  eAcimUy  aad 
carefully  funds  are  administered — and  this 
is,  of  eourse.  more  than  ever  Imperative. 
This  has  been  emphasised  recently  by  a  num- 
ber of  highly  rcsponsfble  groups  who  have 
given  the  matter  cloee  scratlny. 

There  are  two  questloni  here.  The  first 
Is  whether  wc  can  afford  the  coat  of  an  atle- 
quate  defense  effort.  The  second  is  whether 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  btn-den  la  in- 
deed cxtjaocdinary.  bat  so  Is  the  American 
economy.  As  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  An- 
derson recently  pointed  oat.  our  economy 
has  managed  to  maintain  a  steady  ezpaa- 
sioB  over  a  relatively  long  period.  And  he 
added  that  in  his  opinion  it  couki  carry  with- 
out serious  injury  a  larger  defense  load  if 
necessary.    I  am  sure  he  Is  right. 

The  second  is  the  crucial  question.  Are 
we  willing  to  pay  the  cost?  Some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  people  I  know  have  confessed  to 
nte  their  fear  that  the  American  people  are 
not  wllllDg  to  pay  that  cost.  I  do  not.  I 
cannot,  accept  that  to  be  true. 

If  it  is  true.  then,  as  I  suggested  before. 
there  is  no  real  hope  for  us.  We  face  only 
ever  deepening  frustrations  and.  In  the  end, 
disaster.  And  the  months  and  yeara  tm- 
nHdlately  ahead  wiU  be  a  sidcening  sueoes- 
slon  of  nightmares  and  troubled  sleep,  at 
grasping  at  this  strew  and  that,  at  one  pan- 
acea or  another,  of  periods  of  pathetic  hope 
that  perhaps  the  Soviet  rulers  are  not  reaUy 
bent  on  our  destruction  and  w!U  treat  us 
kindly  If  we  can  only  persuade  them  that  we 
mean  them  no  harm,  of  search  for  scapegoats 
(whether  they  be  Secretaries  of  State  or  any- 
one else)  on  whom  to  pin  the  blame  for  tb« 
consequences  of  otir  conunon  irresponsibility, 
of  increasing  disillusioniBent  and  loss  ot  con- 
fidence in  us  and  in  the  possibility  at  free- 
dom by  one  country  after  another,  and  of 
our  gradual  isolation  until,  entirely  alone,  we 
face  the  stark  choice  between  surrender  and 
unleashing  a  nuclear  holocaust  in  which  we 
and  our  enemies  will  perlsb  together. 

I  do  not  share  the  fear  that  Americans  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  cost  of  defending  free- 
dom and  themselves.  But  is  it  not  obviotis 
that  they  will  not — indeed,  that  they  can- 
not— make  the  decteton  to  pay  that  cost  un- 
less they  are  given  a  chance  to  make  teat 
decision,  unless  they  are  told  frankly  and 
fxiUy  what  the  problems  are.  unleas  they 
are  given  a  real  chance  to  face  the  alterna- 
tives. I  deeply  believe  that  to  give  them  that 
chance  is  the  highest  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship in  America  today. 

My  remarks  tonl^t  have  been  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  problems  of  power 
relationships  in  the  world  today.  This  was 
by  deliberate  choice  because  of  my  strm^ 
conviction  that,  among  all  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.  these  are  the  ones  we  have  been 
least  willing  to  face. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  I  have  been  able  to  deal  in  any  adequate 
way  with  all  the  problems  of  power.  And, 
particularly,  I  would  not  have  it  UMUKht  that 
it  is  my  view  that  the  problems  in  this  area 
are  the  only  problems  confronting  us. 

It  Is  Important,  too.  as  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  occasions,  that  we  pursue  every 
avenue  which  can  lead  to  a  lessening  of  ten- 
sions and  to  the  establishment  of  more  peace- 
ful relations  among  all  nations.  We  must 
contin-oe.  with  persistence,  patience,  and  the 
liveliest  concern,  to  aeek  out  ways  in  which, 
by  unilateral  action  and  by  agreement  with 


otiier  nattons.  we  eaa,  for  example,  rednoe 
the  danger  ot  fallout  from  atomic  and  nuclear 

weapons,  by  which  we  can  bring  nuclear 
weapons,  and  aTl  weapons,  and  the  uses  of 
oQtcr  span  under  intematkmal  eontrol.  by 
which  we  can  reduce  poverty,  dlacrimlnatioa, 
and  suffering  In  every  part  of  the  world. 

These  are  vital  objectives  and  we  must 
porsue  them  unceasingly,  at  the  same  time 
88  we  seek  to  aehieve  and  maintain  In  the 
world  a  system  of  power  relationships  coo- 
doctve  to  our  own  security  and  to  that  at 
tkut  free  nations  generally. 

I  do  emphasize  that  the  pursuit  of  thfe 
objectives  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  our  maintenance  of  adequate  defensive 
strength — milttarily.  economically,  and  polit- 
ically. It  to  not  a  question  of  one  or  the 
other.  We  must  do  both.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
deep  belief  that  until  we  have  determined, 
and  the  Ctanmunlst  rulers  know  we  have 
determined,  to  estaUlsh  and  maintain  an 
adequate  defense— and  In  this  we  must,  of 
course,  be  joined  by  our  allies — they  will  be 
unwilling  to  conclude  any  agreements,  how- 
ever reasonable,  which  In  any  important  Way 
lessen  their  freedom  to  pursue  their  course 
of  bluster,  bluff,  blackmail,  and  aggression  of 
every  sort  short  of  all-out  war. 

We  are  in  a  critical  period  in  the  hietory  of 
civilised  man.  It  couM  be  the  last  chapter 
in  that  history.  Or  it  could  be  but  the 
foreword  to  a  new  and  marvelous  adventure 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit  in  an  ever- 
expanding  tmlveree.  The  hopes  of  men 
everywhere  for  a  happy  outconM  rMe  with 
the  course  wc  in  tlie  United  States  eet. 


PEACE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  listened  for  4  hours  to  a  speech 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  frmn  Min- 
nesoCa  (Mr.  HukphreyI.  I  may  say  for 
the  Record  I  have  never  spent  a  more 
useful,  educational,  and  provocative 
period  of  4  hours.  The  address  was  an 
example  of  a  topflight  mentality  at  work 
on  the  moBt  puzzling  and  cmnplex  prob- 
lem facing  mankind.  What  emerged  was 
a  series  of  concrete,  specific,  and  positive 
proposals. 

The  JunicH-  Senates-  from  Minnesota 
addressed  himself  to  the  big  problem  of 
our  time,  peace.  He  addi-essed  himself  to 
the  problem  of  reduction  of  armaments 
in  the  missile  age,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
confronted  by  a  militant  communism, 
when  we  are  locked  in  an  arms  race  with 
this  subversive  adversary.  I  believe  the 
address  of  the  Senator  was  so  tremen- 
dously important  that  I  ^all  do  all  I 
can  in  the  coming  weeks  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  ol  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  an  exc^- 
lent  and  very  important  suiH>lement  to 
the  Johnson  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  report  cmi  how  we  can 
best  preiiare  oar  Armed  Forces,  so  that 
we  can  negotiate  from  strength. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
should  like  to  make  this  morning,  in  the 
final  minute  of  my  remarks,  is  that  it 
was  a  great  economy  ^;)eech.  In  fact,  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  responsible  economy 
speech  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  Dur- 
ing the  course  cf  his  remarks,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  pointed  out  that 
there  are  75,000  persons  working  on  mis- 
siles. Many  of  us  wish  there  could  be 
more  than  that.  In  the  present  missile 
race  witb  the  Soviet  Union  we  wish  the 
number  could  be  150.000.  But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  pointed  out  that,  by 
contrast,  in  the  executive  agency  which 


deals  with  dissinnamenC  tliere  are  not 
75,008  people,  or  even  7M  people,  or 

even  75. 

There  are  not  even  40  persons  work- 
ing undo*  Mr.  Staasen.  The  Senator 
frcxn  Minnesata  tdls  as  there  are  just 
20.  Twenty  people,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  working  for  a 
peaceful  worid  through  a  reduction  of 
armaments,  woi^ing  for  lifting  the  tax 
burden  through  responsible  arms  reduc- 
tion. Many  of  us  receive  requests  and 
admonittens  from  our  constituents,  from 
chambers  ot  eommeroe,  fixxn  manofae- 
turers*  associaticms,  from  taxpayers* 
OTganizatlons.  about  doing  all  we  can  to 
reduce  Government  spending.  These 
organizations  deserve  a  world  of  credit 
for  admonishing  us  to  work  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  Government.  They  are 
working  hard  in  many  ways  against  the 
steady  discouraging  rise  in  the  burden 
of  taxes.  Here  is  a  great  economy 
opportunity  for  these  organizations. 
If  we  could  simply  put  the  energy  in 
these  organizations  to  work,  to  get  be- 
hind the  constructive  and  positive  pro- 
posals oi  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  achieving  a  peaceful  world  by  orderly 
reduction  of  armaments,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  accomplish  what  we  all 
want  to  accomplish — the  achieving  of  a 
peaceful  world  and  the  reduction  of 
spending  and  taxes  at  the  same  time.  To 
achieve  anything  worth  while  in  this 
world.  Mr.  President,  we  must  work. 
We  are  not  now  working  hard  for  peace. 
We  should  be. 

I  have  one  last  thought,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  appointed  several  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Wisconsin — people 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  peace — to 
serve  on  a  Peace  Advisory  Affairs  Gom- 
mittee  to  advise  me  while  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  mtend  to  caH  their 
attention  to  the  great  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  for  their  com- 
ments, and  I  shall  pass  those  comments 
on  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
his  subcommittee. 


SPACE    RIVALRY    DEMANDS    PEACE 
TALKS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  an  able  speech  was  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HtrxpHitET],  calling  for 
wise  and  persistent  efforts  toward  dis- 
armament. Only  the  day  before  that 
there  appeared  in  the  Oregonian,  of 
Portland,  Greg.,  whi<^  is  Uie  newspaper 
in  our  State  of  the  greatest  circulation, 
a  very  thoughtful,  pertinent,  and  timely 
editorial  entitled,  "Space  Rivalry  De- 
mands Peace  Talks.**  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  editorial  reads : 

If  mankind  Is  to  survive  and  go  forward 
In  the  space  age.  diplomacy  must  overtake 
the  iirogress  of  science. 

I  endorse  that  thought,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  believe  it  carries  out  in  spirit  the 
proposals  made  to  tis  only  yesterday  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, a  foremost  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relati<ms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  editorial  from  the  Oregcm- 
ian  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxccso. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcsoro, 
as  follows: 

SPAor  BiTAUCr  Dbmamss  Psacs  Tauo 
The  technical  mcblerement  of  putting  a 
Batellite  of  earth  into  orbit  caused  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  to  go  up  among  Americana.  It 
was  not  that  anyone  really  doubted  that  our 
scientists  and  military  men  could,  in  time, 
match  the  Russian  experiments  in  outer 
space.  It  was  more  that  Americans,  a 
prldeful  people,  do  not  like  to  accept  the  idea 
that  others  can  do  some  things  better  than 
we;  that  others  may  lead  us  in  any  field. 

In  addition  to  hurt  pride,  however.  Ameri- 
cans were  confronted  with  the  grave  evidence 
of  the  Communist  empire's  ability  to  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  on  this  and  other  countries 
by  intercontinental  rockets  or  from  space 
■hips.  There  was  no  outward  display  of  fear 
or  hysteria  in  the  United  States.  But  there 
was  nationwide  demand  that  a  maximum 
effort  be  made  to  overtake  the  Rvisslans. 

American  gratification  arising  from  launch- 
ing of  the  Explorer  satellite  must  be  temp- 
ered, therefore,  by  realization  that  this  does 
not  bring  us  even  with  the  Russian  program. 
The  Army  has  Insisted  that  it  could  have 
launched  a  satellite  with  the  Jupiter  missile 
before  the  Russians  sent  up  Sputnik  I  last 
October,  had  it  not  been  forbidden  to  do  so. 
The  Vanguard  mlsslle-satelllte  program  was 
committed  to  the  Navy,  despite  the  greater 
experience  in  rocketry  of  the  Army's  group  of 
scientists  at  the  Redstone  arsenal  at  Hunts- 
vUle,  Ala. 

That  America  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch 
up  with  Soviet  progress  In  space  vehicles  was 
appropriately  emphasized  by  Dr.  Wemher 
von  Braxm  of  the  Huntsvllle  group.  "If  we 
should  attain  a  rate  20  percent  greater  than 
theirs  it  would  still  take  5  years  to  overtake 
them."  he  said. 

These  chilling  words  should  be  noted  well 
by  Americans,  as  they  will  be  by  our  allies 
In  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Par 
East.  Launching  of  the  Explorer  will  in  no 
way  diminish  the  Insistent  demand  from 
most  of  our  European  aUles  for  top-level 
negotiations  with  the  Kremlin.  In  fact.  It 
may  be  expected  to  increase  the  pressure 
for  a  sununlt  conference. 

The  rigidity  of  Secretary  of  State  Dtdles* 
refusal  to  be  drawn  Into  new  negotiations 
with  the  Riissians  over  the  first  steps  toward 
arms  limitation,  or  any  nonaggresslon 
world  pact  to  supplement  the  United  Na- 
tions pledge,  was  modified  by  President 
Eisenhower  who  virtually  overruled  Mr. 
Dulles  at  the  NATO  conference  In  Paris. 
Yet  the  conditions  laid  down  both  by  the 
State  Department  and  President  Eisenhower 
do  not  yet  offer  much  hope  of  a  heads-of- 
state  meeting. 

Both  Russians  and  Americans  must  give 
way  on  some  points,  for  the  world  now  is 
confronted  with  completion  in  outer  space 
which  could  go  either  way — into  a  holocaust 
of  destruction,  or  into  an  era  of  scientific 
accomplishments  which  could  transform  Hie 
lives  of  earthUngs  In  ways  approaching  the 
Utopian. 

None  should  expect  that  the  sputnik  race, 
the  new  vital  necessity  of  a  world  agreement 
for  common  use  of  outer  space,  or  the 
treaties  which  may  arise  from  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  could  result,  for  many 
years,  at  least,  in  the  ending  of  all  possi- 
bilities of  war.  Peace  is  something  people 
have  not  learned  to  live  with.  But  the 
sputniks  and  Explorer,  intercontinental  mis- 
siles and  nuclear  bombs  are  forcing  man- 
kind to  act  while  there  still  is  time.  We 
have  long  since  passed  that  era  when  bow 
and  arrow  overcame  the  spear,  and  when 
gunfire  made  the  bow  and  arrow  Impotent. 

If  mankind  H  to  survive  and  go  forward 
in  the  space  age,  diplomacy  must  overtake 
the  progress  of  science. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.  R. 
9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  W  the 
Air  Force  to  establish  and  develoj)  cer- 
tain installations  for  the  national  se- 
curity, and  to  confer  certain  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  aild  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  KJhair 
Is  informed  that  the  official  papers  on 
the  conference  report  are  not  st  the 
desk.  ' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  I  ask  th|it  the 
report  lie  on  the  table  until  the  papers 
are  received.  They  are  merely  filed  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  acts  first  on  the  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withe  ut  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  lie  on  thi  table 
and  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(For  conference  report,  see  Houj  e  pro- 
ceedings of  Feb.  6.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  fester- 
day  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  met 
on  H.  R.  9739.  the  Supplemental  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act. 

All  the  conferees  agreed  on  t^e  re- 
sults of  the  conference,  and  that  iconse- 
quently  better  legislation  will  en|ue. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion pertained  to  section  7  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  which  authorised  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  an  Ad- 
vanced Research  Piojects  Agencyj.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  contained  n#  such 
language.  I 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  a|  modi- 
fled  provision  was  agreed  to. 

Because  there  have  been  so  manir  ques- 
tions raised  on  the  subject  following  the 
conference,  and  because  certain  Articles 
referring  to  the  subject  appear  tin  the 
morning  papers,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  I  present  for  record  the  substance 
of  what  was  agreed  to.  in  an  eltort  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  conf ereei 

Mr.  President,  the  new  language  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  At  this  time  I  ^rill  not 
take  time  to  read  the  entire  nelw  pro- 
posed section  7,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  jRecord 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  latnguage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  des- 
ignee Is  authorized  to  engage  in  i  uch  ad- 
vanced projects  essential  to  the  Defi  inse  De- 
partment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
which  pertain  to  weapons  systems  a^  mili- 
tary requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  after  consultadon  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  i)erlod  of 
1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  IS  further 
authorized  to  engage  In  such  advanQed  space 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent. I 

Nothing  in  this  provision  of  law  wiall  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  tsslgnlng 
to  the  military  departments  the  duty  of  en- 
gaging In  research  and  development  of  weap- 
ons systems  necessary  to  fulfill  tbe  com- 
batant functions  assigned  by  law  to  such 
military  departments. 


The  Etoeretary  or  his  designee  la  kuthorimd 
to  perform  assigned  research  anH  develop- 
ment projects :  by  contract  with  pittvate  busi- 
ness entities,  educational  or  reeearbh  institu- 
tions, or  other  agencies  of  the  Oovemment, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, or  by  utilizing  employees  and  con- 
sultants of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  lassign  any 
weapons  S3r8tem8  developed  to  su^h  military 
department  or  departments  for  |>roduction 
and  operational  control  as  he  may  determine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  sub- 
stance, however,  this  section  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  to  engage  in  such  advanced 
projects  essential  to  the  Defenie  Depart- 
ment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  develop- 
ment as  pertain  to  weai>on  systems  and 
military  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  author- 
ized to  exercise  certain  contract  au- 
thority. I 

One  added  provision  has  [been  the 
main  subject  of  the  questions  !I  have  re- 
ferred to  previously.  I  shoi^d  like  to 
address  myself  specifically  to  that  por- 
tion now.     This  added  portion  states: 

And,  for  s  period  of  1  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  his  designee  Is  further  authorized  to  en- 
gage In  such  advanced  space  protects  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President.! 

It  was  agreed  that  this  ajlded  tem- 
porary authorization  be  iiicluded  in 
order  to  insure  that  such  projects  as  the 
Vanguard  might  continue  uninterrupted 
for  the  time  being.  I 

All  conferees  were  in  agreement  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  in  the  field 
considered  should  be  limited  to  the  de- 
velopment of  weapon  systems  and 
military  requirements,  witri  this  one 
exception;  namely,  where  the  Defense 
Department  is  already  engaged  in  cer- 
tain activities  which  might  u^ider  strict- 
est interpretation  not  be  |  considered 
primarily  of  a  miUtary  natiu4. 

Agreeing  to  the  new  langifige  I  have 
referred  to,  the  conferees  were  also  in 
complete  agreement  that  tlUs  does  not 
establish  any  new  agency  tirithin  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  ii^  the  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


TAX    DEDUCTION    FOR    MPROVE- 

MENT  CLASSES  UNDERTAKEN  BY 

SCHOOLTEACHERS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  tasc  laws  has 
long  been  the  fact  that,  while  expense 
deductions  are  allowed  for  ill  kinds  of 
expenditures  of  business  \  and  self- 
employed  persons,  America's  school- 
teachers are  denied  tax  deauctions  for 
the  costs  they  must  necessaifily  incur  to 
take  advanced  courses  necessary  for 
their  continued  professional  competence 
and  advancement.  ) 

At  this  time,  when  the  quality  of  the 
academic  standards  and  preparation  of 
young  people  in  this  country  ire  so  much 
in  the  spotlight,  nothing  cot  Id  appear  a 
more  reasonable  step  toward  raising 
these  standards  than  to  recognize,  for 
tax  purposes,  the  necessary  oosts  which 
many  teachers  incur  in  advanced  study. 
This  would  aid  education  streatly. 


Today,  other  professional  persons  can 
attend  conferences  in  faraway  places, 
purchase  expensive  books,  or  attend  sem- 
inars in  specialties  of  their  profession, 
and  deduct  the  costs  from  their  income 
for  tax  purposse.  Teachers,  who  are  not 
self-employed,  may  have  a  hard  time 
proving  that  graduate  study  is  necessary 
to  their  continued  employment  and  in- 
come. The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  for  years  held  that  the  costs  of  such 
study  are  not  deductible  expenses. 

Legislation  is  called  for  to  change  this 
rule,  which  now  is  more  and  more  being 
recognized  as  not  only  unfair  to  teach- 
ers, but  also  wholly  incongruous  with 
our  wishes  for  more  and  better  trained 
teachers  in  the  Nation's  grade  and  high 
schools.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  introduced  bills  for  tax  deductions 
for  teachers'  necessary  costs  of  advanced 
study,  which  are  now  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  The  one 
best  known  to  the  teachers  themselvesv 
is  H.  R.  4662.  also  known  as  the  King- 
Jenkins  bill;  but  there  are  many  others 
with  the  same  basic  objective,  though 
they  may  differ  slightly  in  detail. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, but  I  shall  support  this  reform 
in  the  tax  laws  when  the  committee 
brings  an  income-tax  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  reform  which  is  thoroughly 
equitable,  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  which  is  perhaps  more  widely 
desir^  among  educators  themselves 
than  many  of  the  more  elaborate  and 
costly  aspects  of  our  current  proposals 
for  aiding  education.  As  examples  of 
the  interest  among  leading  teachers  in 
my  own  State.  Mr.  President.  I  ask.  in 
conclusion,  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  just  a 
few  of  the  thoughtful  letters  which  I 
have  received  in  support  of  the  King- 
Jenkins  bill  or  similar  legislation.  I  en- 
dorse the  genered  theme  and  content  of 
these  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

MxoroRO  Crrr  Tkachcbs  AssociAXioif. 

December  17. 1957. 
The  Honorable  RiCHAan  Nkxtbxrger, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 
DcAB  Mr.  NcuBBXcn:  The  Medford  City 
Teachers'  Association  urges  your  support  of 
the  Klng-Jenklns  blU.  H.  R.  4622,  which 
would  i>ermlt  teachers  to  deduct  sxmuner- 
BChooI  and  other  educational  expenses  up  to 
•600.  in  computing  their  taxable  income  on 
their  Federal  income-tax  returns. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DoROTBT  M.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Association. 

Utrtxk  Poikt  Clemkntart  Schools, 

Myrtle  Point.  Oreg.,  January  21, 1958. 
Senator  Richakd  L.  Neitbkbgik, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Neuberger  :  We,  the  teachers 
of  Myrtle  Crest  School,  would  like  to  express 
to  you  our  Interest  In  H.  R.  4663.  Undoubt- 
edly, you  know  this  bill.  You  are  aware  that 
many  other  bUls  of  this  nature  have  been 
placed  before  Congress;  aU  have  faUed. 

Now  we  are  calling  upon  you,  our  elected 
representatives,  for  help.  This  blU  would 
allow  teachers  of  this  country  the  same  rights 
that  businessmen  have,  namely,  the  right  to 


declare  as  an  expense  the  cost  of  their  school- 
ing. Help  us  to  make  It  possible  to  improve 
ourselves  by  making  schooling  a  business 
expense  for  teachers  as  It  is  for  Insurance 
men.  lawyers,  and  physicians. 

We  need  your  help  in  passing  H.  R.  4662. 
But  first  It  must  come  out  of  conunlttee  and 
onto  the  floor.  WIU  you  talk  to  your  friends 
on  the  committee  and  get  It  out  onto  the 
floor  and  pass  H.  R.  4662  as  a  step  toward 
beUer  teachers  and  better  education  for 
American  youth. 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
Interest  In  this  matter. 
Yours  truly, 
Mtrtue  Point  Tkacrbrs  Association. 

Portland.  OftEC.,  January  5,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Nexjberceh, 

United  States  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  this  session  of  the  Congress 
opens,  education  faces  a  new  crisis,  the  out- 
come Of  which  might  well  determine  our  fu- 
ture way  of  life,  perhaps  evwi  our  survival. 
We  in  education  have  watched  fearfully 
the  near  hysteria  of  recent  weeks,  and  hope 
that  legislators  will  resist  the  pressure  which 
will  doubtless  be  placed  upon  them  to  go  all 
out  for  science  and  mathematics  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fioimd,  well  considered  educational 
program. 

This  is  a  time  for  strengthening  our  schools, 
for  assessing  the  needs  in  terms  of  school- 
room space  and  teacher  load,  or  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  public  to  provide  for  really  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  for  the  growth 
of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  the  words 
of  Dr  Carr.  "What  we  need  is  not  a  crash 
program,  but  a  cash  program" — wisely 
planned  and  administered. 

In  Oregon  we  point  with  pride  to  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Congressional  delegation  in 
support  of  legislation  favorable  to  good 
schools  for  all  the  children  of  our  Nation. 
We  know  that  we  can  depend  upon  you  to 
continue  this  leadership,  and  we  want  you  to 
know  that  we  appreciate  It. 

Since  low  salaries  and  tax  Inequities  are 
major  factors  In  the  loss  of  qualified  teachers. 
we  are  sure  that  you  wiU  again  be  out  in 
front  In  support  of  H.  R.  4662,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
viding equitable  tax  exemptions  for  pro- 
fessional exi>enses. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  NEA  publica- 
tion The  Case  of  the  Deductible  Tights,  which 
I  believe  you  wiU  find  InteresUng. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Oladts  Beldsn, 
President,  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers,  Oregon  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

Jackson  County  Division  of  thk 
Orxgon  Education  Association, 

January  €,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  Nettbekcer, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Senator    Nettbergeh:     At    our    last 
monthly  meeting,  the  Jackson  County  unit 
of  the  Oregon  Education  Association  adopted 
a    resolution    In    favor    of    House    bill    4662 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  for  teachers  to 
deduct  summer  school  and  other  educational 
ezp>en8es  from  income  taxes. 

We  teachers  of  Jackson  County  are  strong- 
ly In  favor  of  this  bill,  as  we  are  encouraged 
and,  in  many  cases,  compelled  to  continue 
our  education  to  keep  up  with  the  trend 
in  our  own  professional  fields.  The  deduc- 
tion for  these  expenses  from  Income  taxes. 
we  know,  would  make  a  considerable  dif- 
ference. 

We  would  appreciate  jova  careful  consid- 
eration of  Hoxise  bUl  4662. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Miss  Josephinx  Culbertson, 

Secretary. 


OCEANLAKX.  Orxo.,  DecembCT  29,  19S7. 
Hon.  Richard  Neitbergcr  :  According  to  the 
Oregon   Jovirnal   we   were   to   write   in  our 
views  on  coming  tax  revision.     I  have  one 
simple  request:   Permit  < teachers  to  deduct 
money  spent  for  furthering  their  education. 
It's  a  sorry  mess  indeed  when  people  in  the 
entertainment  world  can  throw  big  parties 
and   deduct   It   from   income   taxes,   but   a 
teacher  can't  deduct  one  red  cent  for  money 
spent  on  furthering  their  education. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Sphrino. 

Mtrtle  Creek,  Oreg.,  January  27,  19S8. 
Sexuitor  Richard  L>.  Ncttbercer, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAX  Sn:  There  are  about  70  teachers  in 
the   Msrrtle   Creek   school   system   who   are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  King-Jenkins 
biU  H.  R.  4662  should  be  passed  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.    We  certainly  hope 
that  you  will  give  this  bill  your  most  ardent 
support. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Mabel  Harris, 
Secretary  of  the  Classroom   Teach- 
er's Association  of  Myrtle  Creek. 


FEDERAL      LAWS      ON      IMPACTTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ARE  GOOD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
caring  for  the  needs  of  America's  de- 
fenses, the  Federal  Government  has  been 
required  from  time  to  time  to  acquire 
privately  owned  land  in  the  several 
States.  In  constructing  various  military 
facilities  and  defense  installations  on 
such  property,  the  Federal  Government 
has  brought  in  miUtary  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel with  their  families.  My  State 
of  California  has  been  proud  of  the 
American  citizens,  both  mihtary  and 
civiUan.  who  have  come  to  live  amongst 
us  in  this  type  of  Federal  undertaking. 
The  children  of  these  good  people  have 
gone  to  our  public  schools.  Since  these 
families  live  on  Federal  property,  they 
do  not  pay  property  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  And  thus  a  far  greater 
burden  has  been  placed  on  the  common 
property  owner  whose  home  is  in  a  school 
district  where  a  Federal  defense  facility 

exists. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  inequity  in  such  a  case  and 
adopted  legislation  imder  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  a  fair  share 
to  the  support  of  local  government  in 
those  instances  where  the  Federal  under- 
taking resulted  in  great  new  groups,  both 
military  and  civilian,  coming  into  a  local 
area  with  their  families.  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  authorized  pasrments 
to  be  made  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses of  local  school  districts  where  such 
a  Federal  activity  was  located.  The  83d 
Congress  extended  it,  and  the  84th  Con- 
gress did  likewise.  It  expires  next 
June  30. 

Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  origi- 
nally authorized  the  allocation  of  $3  mil- 
Uon  to  State  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  inventory  of  existing 
school  facilities  and  in  the  survey  of 
construction  needs  for  new  schools.  It 
was  designed  to  help  States  to  plan  for 
school  construction  programs.  It  recog- 
nized the  crisis  to  local  homeowners 
resulting  from  suddenly  increased  school 
enrollments  brought  about  by  the  innux 
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of  population  connected  with  our  defense 
needs.  The  83d  Congress  and  the  84th 
Congress  enacted  and  reamended  this 
law.  Clearer  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  was  made 
in  those  instances  where  substantial 
numbers  of  pupils  residing  on  nontaxed 
Federal  property  were  educated  in  local 
school  districts.  This  law  will  expire  on 
June  30, 1959. 

These  laws  are  good  laws.  I  believe 
they  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  some  comments  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his 
seventh  annual  report  on  these  two  stat- 
utes be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nra- 
BKRGER  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


PubUc  Law  815.  Of  the  total  anwuni  of  1788 
mUUon  appropriated  to  flnanc*  scW)ol-oon- 
■trucUon  projects  In  federally  affected  area*, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion had  allocated  1715  miUion  by  ^une  SO, 
1957,  to  3.715  eligible  projecte.  The  eecipient 
local  school  districts  had  added  m4re  than 
$300  nUUlon  of  their  own  funds  to  these 
projects.  Thus,  more  than  $1  bllUoni  In  pub- 
lic school  construction  has  been  initiated 
under  this  program,  and  the  approi^  proj 
ects  will  provide  faculties  to  ho- 
950.000  pupils.  When  existing  a 
tlons  have  been  fulflUed.  schoclho 
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Under  Public  Law  874:  Since  1951.  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  school  assistance 
program,  the  number  of  participating  local 
educational  agencies  has  tripled,  the  niimber 
of  federally  connected  pupils  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  Federal  payments  have  nearly 
quadrupled.  The  rapid  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  districts  and  pupils  and  in  the  amount 
of  payments  In  recent  years  may  be  ascribed 
to  three  causes:  (1)  Liberalizing  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  (2)  resulting  Increased 
Interest  by  State  and  local  oflttclals  In  finan- 
cial benefits  provided  by  the  program,  and 
(3)  Increase  In  housing  for  Armed  Forces 
persormel  and  their  families  on  mUltary 
installations. 

The  proportions  of  the  number  of  federally 
connected  pupils  and  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
total  number  of  pupils  and  total  current 
operating  expenses  of  the  el'glble  districts 
have  remained  fairly  stable.  For  example.  In 
1957  the  total  average  dally  attendance 
(ADA)  of  federally  connected  pupils  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  ADA  of  eligible  school 
districts  was  15.4  percent  as  compared  to 
16.6  percent  In  1934  and  17.6  percent  In  1951. 
The  slight  decline  In  percentage  of  federally 
connected  pupils  to  the  total  number  of 
pupils  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  new  applicant 
districts  each  year  generally  have  felt  less 
Federal  impact  than  the  school  districts 
originaUy  participating  In  the  program.  The 
average  percentage  of  Federal  payments  to 
total  school  budgets  has  remained  fairly 
constant  over  the  7-year  span  of  the  pro- 
gram, at  approximately  5  percent.  In  spite 
of  amendments  which  have  liberalized  the 
formula  rates  of  payment  to  eligible  school 
districts,  the  proportion  of  Federal  payments 
per  federally  connected  child  to  the  total  cost 
per  pupU  In  these  districts  has  remained  at 
about  one-tblrd. 

The  school  districts  which  received  funds 
under  Public  Law  874  In  fiscal  year  1957  had 
a  total  average  daUy  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 7.6  mUllon  pupils.  That  was  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  total  public  school  ADA  In 
the  United  States.  In  1951  the  estimated 
2.9  mUUon  pupils  In  attendance  In  eligible 
school  districts  represented  about  one-eighth 
of  the  Nation's  puWlc  school  attendance. 
Thus,  the  Federal  payments  now  are  helping 
to  support  free  public  education  over  twice 
as  broad  a  base  as  In  1951. 

Under  Public  Law  815:  The  school  con- 
struction grants  made  under  Public  Law  815 
reached  a  peak  In  fiscal  year  1963.  from 
which  they  have  decUned.  Total  expendi- 
tures rose  from  93.2  million  in  1951  to  $134 
mUlion  in  1953  and  have  since  that  time 
declined  to  974  J  mllUon  in  1957. 

Approximately  1.600  local  educational 
agencies  have  been  aided  by  grants  under 


be  provided  for  an  additional  100.000  pupils. 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     Mr.    Presidetit,    my 
State    of    California    has    enjoied    the 
benefits  of  these  laws  for  almost  B  years. 
There  are  some  425  school  disn-icts  in 
California  that  have  participated  in  the 
pr<«rams  provided  by  these  two  laws. 
The    California    State    DepartBJient    of 
Education  makes  it  crystal  cl«ir   that 
there  is  an  indispensable  need  tor  con- 
tinuation of  these  Federal  statutes.   The 
extent   of   participation   by   California 
since  enactment  of  Public  Law]  874  in- 
dicates that  applicant  school  districts 
have  received   assistance  varyiiig  from 
25  percent  in  the  total  national  pay- 
ments under  section  3  in  1950-pl  to  19 
percent  m  1955-56.    This  is  an|  indica- 
tion of  the  great  use  of  areas  in  Califor- 
nia for  defense  purposes.    With  this  aid, 
California  also  has  shown  average  daily 
attendance  of  eUgible  pupils  under  the 
act  ranging  from  21  percent  ini  1950-51 
to  17  percent  in  1955-56  of  all  eligible 
pupils  in  the  Nation.    Between.  1950-51 
and    1955-56,    the    number   of]  eligible 
pupils  under  Federal  law  in  Csilifoimia 
has  increased  61  percent.  | 

These  two  laws  are  of  the  utniost  con-i 
cem  not  only  to  the  State  of  California, 
but  to  all  other  States  where  latge  Fed- 
eral activities  may  be  located.  They 
have  prevented  an  inequitable  added 
burden  to  the  homeowner.  I  cannot 
agree  to  proposals  for  modification  or 
elimination  of  this  necessary  ^ml  mor- 
ally justified  Federal  participation  in 
local  school  support  where  th*  Federal 
Government  itself  has  created  the  prob- 
lem. I 


CONSERVATION      AND      D!  3VELOP- 

MENT     OP     LAND     AND     WATER 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1958,  the  Senate  i  greed  to 
Senate  Resolution  148  with  the  amend- 
ments jointly  reported  by  the  Oommittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairy  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

This  action  of  the  Senate  is  |in  impor- 
tant step  in  providing  for  comprehensive 
conservation  and  developmei^  of  land 
and  water  resources.  In  consequence  of 
Senate  Resolution  148,  the  twd  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  that  are  r^ponsible 
for  recommending  authorlzatiqn  of  proj- 
ects will  be  able  to  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  information  and  evaluation!  that  dis- 
close fully  the  costs,  benefits,  land  eval- 
uations. Based  on  such  dlscldsures.  the 
committees  will  be  able  to  r^mmend 
for  authorization  projects  that  will  fully 
conserve  and  develop  all  of  the  natural 
resources  that  are  involved  in  each 
project.  Senate  Resolution  l48  requires 
that   project    authorizations    take   into 


account   the   full  range  of   potential 

benefits  from  land  and  wat>r  resource 
projects.  This  comprehensiv  s  treatment 
of  natural  resources  is  essentj  al,  and  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  traditional  policies  of 
the  Congress.  i 

In  furtherance  of  these  Congressional 
objectives,  the  Interior  and  Public  Works 
Committees  were  diligent  in  preparmg 
Senate  Resolution  148  for  t^e  action  of 
the  Senate.  Intensive  consicjeration  was 
given  to  the  wide  range  of  tec^uiical  mat- 
ters covered  by  the  resolution,  and  this 
is  evidenced  by  the  studies  reported  in 
the  five  preparatory  committee  prints 
totaling  370  printed  pages,  in  addition 
to  the  public  hearing.  < 

Similar  consideration  was  pven  by  the 
committees  to  the  practic^  side.  In 
this  connection,  a  major  consideration 
was  that  Soiate  Resolution)  148  should 
result  in  more  expeditious  considera- 
tion of  project  authorizations.  The  in- 
formation requested  by  the  resolution 
was  designed  to  make  use  of  data  and 
analyses  which  are  regular  land  routine 
practice  of  the  executive  agencies.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  i  Department 
of  the  Interior  advised  thej  committees 
that  such  information  was  available 
without  additional  study  or  expenditure 
of  funds. 

In  furtherance  of  the  phictlcal  side 
of  this  matter,  promptly  after  the  Senate 
agreed  to   Senate  Resolution    148,   the 
chairmen   of   the   Interior    and    Public 
Works  Committees  jointly  JRrrote  to  the 
executive  agencies  affected,  pointing  out 
that  provision  of   the   information  re- 
quested does  not  require  additional  time 
for  submission  of  the  projject  reports. 
In  order  to  further  expedite  and  sim- 
plify the  procedures,  the  letters  from  the 
chairmen  suggested  that  the  informa- 
tion be  supplied  in  the  form  of  a  supple- 
ment.   This,  they  point  oujt.  is  particu- 
larly desirable  in  the  case  <)f  project  re- 
ports that  already  are  in  the  process  of 
clearance  or  submission  to  the  Congress. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  In 
expediting  the  submission  ^f  project  re- 
ports, I  ask  that  the  joint;  letters  from 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affair^  and  Public 
Works,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  tMr.  Murray]  ,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  ^nator  from 
New  Mexico   [Mr.  Chavsz],  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point!    The  letters 
are  dated  January  31,  1958,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  Director  ^l  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Secretatr  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,    i 

There  being  no  objectiop,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  | 

UMTCD  Statu  ^nf  atc, 
CoiocrrrKK  on  IIntxkiob 

AMD    iHSTTIJUl    KWTAXHB, 

JanlUTif  31,  19SB. 
Hon.  PzacrvAL  F.  Bkumdack.     I 

Director.  Bureau  of  the  iudget, 
Wathinffton,  D.  C. 
DzAm  Mk.  Bkttndagk:  On  January  38,  1966, 
the  Senate  at^'eed  to  Senate'  Resolution  148 
In  the  form  that  was  reported  Jointly  by  the 
C<»nmltee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Conunlttee  on  P\<bllc  Works.  A 
eopy  of  Senate  Resolution  1^  Is  enclosed. 


The  resolution  requests  the  cooperation  of 
the  executive  branch  In  certain  specified 
improvements  In  the  procedures  relative  to 
the  authorization  of  projects  for  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utUlzaUon  of  land 
and  water  resources. 

It  is  reassvirlng  that  Assistant  Director 
Merrlam's  letter  of  July  8,  1957,  advised  that 
niuch  of  the  Information  requested  la  now 
avaUable,  and  that  the  additional  Informa- 
tion could  provide  a  usefiU  supplement  to 
that  provided  under  present  procediires. 
Communications  from  the  several  executive 
agencies  advised  us  that  the  information 
requested  by  Senate  Resolution  148  is  reg- 
ularly available  or  can  be  readily  secured. 

This  confirms  our  understanding  that  pro- 
Tlslon  of  the  Information  requested  in  the 
resolution  wlU  not  require  additional  time 
for  the  preparation  of  reports  and  recom- 
mendations on  projects.  Consistently  with 
the  request  in  Senate  Resolution  148  that 
the  Information  be  furnished  in  connection 
with  the  project  reports,  it  would  seem  that 
its  presentation  In  the  form  of  a  supplement 
would  expedite  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittees. This  procedure  will  coincide  with 
the  schedule  requested  In  section  2  of  the 
resolution.  Presentation  of  the  information 
In  the  form  of  a  supplement  will  be  espe- 
cially desirable  In  the  case  of  project  reports 
that  are  now  in  process  of  clearance  or  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Important  that  project 
authorization  proposals  be  avaUable  for  the 
consideration  of  our  committees  promptly 
after  preparation  of  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations. We  are  confident  that  we  wlU 
have  your  cooperation  in  the  several  im- 
provements provided  by  Senate  Resolution 
148,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  project 
authorizations  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  Senate  Resolution  281,  84th  Con- 
gress. 

Attached  are  copies  of  ovir  letters  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Interior,  and  Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Mosbat, 

Chairman,    CoTnmittee    on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dennis  Chavez, 

Chairman,    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 

Untted  states  Senate, 
Committee  on  Intehiob 
AND  Insular  AryAiRS, 

January  31, 19S8. 
Hon.  Wn.BBi  M.  Brockek, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  SEcarrART:  On  January  28.  1958. 
the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  148  In 
the  form  that  was  reported  Jelntly  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  A  copy 
of  Senate  Resolution  148  Is  enclosed. 

The  resolution  requests  the  cooperation  of 
the  executive  branch  In  certain  specified  Im- 
provements In  the  procedures  relative  to  au- 
thorization of  projects  for  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  land  and  water 
resources. 

Among  the  improvements  specified  by 
Senate  Resolution  148  Is  provision  of  cer- 
tain Information  that  has  not  heretofore 
been  furnlslied  relative  to  projects  consid- 
ered for  authorization.  As  we  wrote  to  you 
on  January  23.  1958,  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
us  to  receive  the  reassurance  of  your  Janu- 
ary 18,  1958,  letter  to  Senator  Watkins  that 
the  information  desired  is  regularly  avail- 
able to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  It  Is 
standard  practice  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  investigate  projects  to  the  extent  outlined 
m  Senate  Resolution  148. 

Your  letter  thus  confirms  our  understand- 
ing that  provision  of  the  information  re- 
quested In  the  resolution  will  not  require  ad- 


ditional time  for  preparation  of  reports  and 
recommendations  on  projects.  Consistently 
with  the  request  In  Senate  Resolution  148 
that  the  Information  be  furnished  In  con- 
nection With  the  project  reports,  it  would 
seem  that  its  presentation  in  the  form  of  a 
supplement  would  expedite  consideration  by 
the  committees.  This  procedure  will  coin- 
cide with  the  schedule  requested  In  section 
2  Of  the  resolution.  Preparation  of  the  In- 
formation In  the  form  of  a  supplement  wUl 
be  especially  desirable  In  the  case  of  project 
reports  that  are  now  In  process  of  clearance 
or  submission  to  the  Congress. 

It  Is,  of  course,  Important  that  project  au- 
thorization proposals  be  available  for  the 
consideration  of  our  committees  promptly 
after  completion  of  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations. We  are  confident  that  we  will 
have  your  cooperation  in  the  several  im- 
provements provided  by  Senate  Resolution 
148  for  the  purpose  of  exi>edltlng  project  au- 
thorizations consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  Senate  Resolution  281,  84th 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

James  E.  Mxtrrat, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Dennis  Chavcz. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

United  States  Senate. 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  iNStnjlR  An-AIRS, 

January  31. 1958. 
Hon.  Frederick  A.  Seaton, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department 
of   the   Interior.    Washington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  January  28,  1958, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  148 
In  the  form  that  was  reported  Jointly  by~^e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  A 
copy  of  Senate  Resolution   148  Is  enclosed. 

The  resolution  requests  the  cooperation 
of  the  executive  branch  In  certain  specified 
Improvements  In  the  procedures  relative  to 
authorization  of  projects  for  conservation, 
development,  and  utilization  of  land  and 
water  resources. 

Among  the  Improvements  specified  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  Is  provision  of  certain 
Information  that  has  not  heretofore  been 
furnished  relative  to  projects  considered  for 
authorization.  One  of  the  committee 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  clarifies 
the  uncertainty  expressed  In  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Aandahl's  letter  of  July  22.  1957,  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  the  Information  de- 
sired concerning  plans  alternative  to  the 
recommended  project.  With  this  clarifica- 
tion, Secretary  Aandahl's  letter  advises  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Information  Is  regularly 
Included  In  planning  reports,  and  that  the 
renxalnder  can  be  supplied. 

This  confirms  o\ir  understanding  that  pro- 
vision of  the  information  requested  In  the 
resolution  will  not  require  additional  time 
for  preparation  of  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions on  projects.  Consistently  with  the  re- 
quest In  Senate  Resolution  148  that  the  In- 
formation be  furnished  In  connection  with 
the  project  reports.  It  would  seem  that  Its 
presentation  In  the  form  of  a  supplement 
would  expedite  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittees. This  procedure  wUl  coincide  with 
the  schedtUe  requested  In  section  2  of  the 
resolution.  Preparation  of  the  information 
In  the  form  of  a  supplement  will  be  espe- 
cially desirable  In  the  case  of  project  re- 
ports that  are  now  In  process  of  clearance 
or  submission  to  the  Congress. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Important  that  project 
authorization  proposals  be  available  for  the 
consideration  of  our  committees  promptly 
after  completion  of  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations. We  are  confident  that  we  wlU 
have  your  cooj)eratlon  In  the  several  Im- 
provements provided  by  Senate  Resolution 
148  for   the   purpose  of  expediting  project 


authorizations  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  Senate  Resolution  281,  84th  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely, 

JAICBS  E,  Mttsrat, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

DXMNIS   CHAVEZ. 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Public 

Works. 


United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior 
amd  imsolar  aftairs, 

JanuAry  31, 19S8. 
Hon.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  On  January  28,  1058. 
the  Senate  agreed  to  Senate  Resolution  148 
In  the  form  that  was  reported  jointly  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  A  copy 
of  Senate  Resolution  148  is  enclosed. 

The  resolution  requests  the  cooperation  of 
the  executive  branch  In  certain  specified  Im- 
provements In  the  procedures  relative  to  au- 
thorization of  projects  for  conservation,  de- 
veloimient,  and  utUizatlon  of  land  and  water 
resources. 

It  Is,  of  course.  Important  that  project 
authorization  proposals  be  available  for  the 
consideration  of  our  committees  promptly 
after  completion  of  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations. We  are  confident  that  we  wlU 
have  your  cooperation  In  the  several  Improve- 
ments provided  by  Senate  Resolution  148  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  project  authoriza- 
tions consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
Senate  Resolution  281,  84th  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Mttriat, 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dennis  Chaviz, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Public 
Works. 


THE  MODEST  1959  FISCAL  YEAR 
BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CHILDRENS  BUREAU 

Mr.  WELEY.  Mr.  President,  youth  Is 
m  the  news.  The  Nation's  press  is  full 
of  articles  on  the  need  for  Improved  edu- 
cation, especially  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, for  America's  youngsters. 

On  a  different  phase,  we  read  articles 
almost  every  day  about  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  involves 
many  yoimgsters.  Fortunately,  that 
problem  involves  only  around  5  percent 
of  oiu"  children.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
serious  problem,  as  those  of  us  who  serve 
on  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  particularly  can  attest. 

In  view  of  these,  and  many  other 
phases  of  child  problems,  which  are  in 
the  headlines  today,  the  question  nat- 
urally, arises,  "What  is  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doing  in  relation  to  our  chil- 
dren in  the  1959  nscal  year  budget?" 

I  was  pleased  to  write,  therefore,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in.  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Dr.  Katherine  Oettinger.  At 
my  request.  Dr.  Oettinger  has  listed  and 
briefly  described  the  next  year's  budget 
for  the  Bureau.  Of  course,  as  In  the  case 
of  all  other  Federal  units  and  agencies, 
these  represent  the  official  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
as  faithfully  supported  by  the  particular 
bureaus. 
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My  colleagues  will  find  that  the  oyer- 
all  budget  Is  modest.  Indeed,  especiaHs 
in  relation  to  the  much  more  sizable 
Federal  programs  of  many  different  types 
which  may  be  found  in  the  1^00-page 
Federal  Budget. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  must  look 
at  all  times  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing on  the  needs  of  our  yoimgsters. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  stated  that  they 
represent  America's  future. 

Their  health,  their  education,  their 
well-being,  their  training,  their  think- 
ing are  assets  of  this  Republic.  We  can- 
not afford  to  squander  those  assets. 

As  the  fine  dedicated  team  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  so  well  knows,  we 
need  to  have  every  youngster  grow  to  his 
fullest  potentlaUty  In  right  thinking, 
right  acting,  right  living.        ^^„,_  , 

Of  course,  the  basic  responsibility  for  - 
every  youngster  is  in  the  American  home. 
It  is  In  the  chtirch;  it  is  in  the  schooL  - 
It  is  in  local  government  and  in  State 
government.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— principally  through  this  great  or- 
ganization, the  ChUdrens  Bureau— has 
its  responsibility,  as  weU,  which  it  must 
never  shirk. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Oettinger's  comment 
and  summary  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimom  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

dsfaktmxnt  of  hkai.th. 
Education,  and  Weuarr. 

Joniwry  28.  1958. 

Hon.  Alexander  Wilet, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sinatob  Wilkt:  Thank  you  lor  your 
letter  of  January  27  concerning  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  1959  budget  request. 

I  am  glad  to  send  you  the  enclosed  sum- 
mary statement  showing  our  1959  request  as 
compared  with  the  1958  amounts. 
'    You  wUl  see  that  the  amounts  requested 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  the  three  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau are  the  same  lor  1959  as  lor  1958.    This 
means,  ol  course,  that  11  the  amounts  appro- 
priated lor  1959  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
quested lor  these  granU,  the  Impact  ol  these 
programs  with  respect  to  matching  funds 
put  up  by  the  States  wUl  be  generally  the 
same  In  1959  as  in  1958.     Even  though  the 
appropriation  continues  the  same,  each  year 
there  are  slight  changes  in  the  amounts  ap- 
portioned to  the  variotis  States  because  the 
apportionments  are  based  on  more  recent 
statistics  than  lor  the  previous  year.    How- 
ever, the  impact  ol  this  change  Is  very  small 
and  does  not  create  major  problems. 

The  ChUdren's  Bureau  is  requesting  no 
new  positions  lor  1959  \mder  its  regular 
budget  request  lor  salaries  and  expenses. 
The  requested  increase  ol  $13,000  is  solely 
lor  the  purpose  ol  carrying  new  1958  posi- 
tions and  related  expenses  lor  the  lull  year 
1959. 

You  will  see  that  we  do  have  a  new  budget 
Item  lor  salaries  and  expenses  lor  the  pro- 
posed 1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth.  The  amount  re- 
quested, $150,000.  provides  lor  18  positiona 
and  related  expenses.  This  proposed  Con- 
ference wlU  be  the  sixth  since  1909.  We  see 
this  Conlerence  as  a  peacetime  Instrument 
lor  mobilizing  commtmlty  and  national  ef- 
forts in  strengthening  the  coming  genera- 
tion in  every  stage  ol  their  growth  and  de- 
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^^(^Hnent    In    becoming    mator*   |tnd    re- 
sponsible citizens. 

If  you  have  lurther  questions,  I  »haU  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  retaining 
your  longtime  interest  In  the  Caildren's 
Bureau. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Katrxrins  B.  OrmiM 

Chief.  Children'$  Bktreau. 


February  5 


DsPASTacsNT  or  Hbali 
Education,  and  Wel»* 

SOCIAI.  SXCUKITT  ADMimSTRAilOW. 

Washington,  D.  C.  January  1§.  1958. 

CHILOftEM'S   BxnUtATT    BUDGET    RXQUXS,    FISCAL 

Yeas  1959  I 

The  loUowlng  table  shows  the  three  Items 
in  the  Children's  Bureau  budget  request 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1959,  In  relation  to  the 
amount  estimated  lor  the  fiscal  year  1958: 


I.  Salaries  and  expenses.  Chil- 
dren's Bnreau: 

1.  State  and  local  health 

services  for  children.. 

2.  State  and  local  social 

services  for  chllrtrtn.. 

3.  Technical  assistance  to 

States  and  commu- 
nities (or  juvenile 
delinqaency  pro- 
grams  

L  Beseardi  in  child  life 
and  services  for  dill- 
dren 

5.  Information  (or  par- 
ents and  others 
working  with  dill- 
dren 

8,  Administration ..... 


1058 


$686,084 
368, 


L284 


1«. 
288, 


i2t 


03 


Subtotal.. 

Unobligated     balance 
DO  longer  available... 


n. 


25&, 
220,0' 


83 


1, 007,809 
32,20)) 


Total 

Salaries    and    expenses, 
W  bite  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  You  th: 
1.  Planning    the    confer- 
ence ' 

UL  Grants  to  States  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare 

1.  Maternal    and    diUd 

health  services 

2.  Crippled  children's 

services .- 

Z.  Child  welfare  services.. 

Total 


2,000,OC) 


16,600,010 
15.  ODD,  0(  0 

laooaao 


41,600,0  0 


1650 


1686,066 
378,255 

165,783 
300,291 


255,821 

236.764 


2,013,000 


3,013,000 


160,000 


i6.soaooo 

15,000.000 

laooaooo 


41,600,000 


•  Every  10  years  since  1909  the  Presiden  has  called  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  anl  Youth.  These 
conferences  are  joint  undcrtalclng!:  of  the  Government, 
SUtes,  Territories,  and  citizens  as  represfcnted  by  na- 
tional organisations  concerned  with  the  ^ell-being  oi 
chUdren  and  youth.  The  funds  requeste*  in  1950  will 
enable  the  Children's  Bureau  to  work  cooperatively 
with  intereetad  organizations  in  Conferenofe  planning. 

The  above  Inlormatlon  Is  taken  from  "The 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959"  (pp. 
613-614) ,  the  official  docvunent  siting  forth 
the  administration's  budget  proposals  lor 
1959.  This  docximent  was  made  available  to 
the  public  simultaneotisly  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message,  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  January  13.  1958.  ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bu*et  request 
for  1959  contains  3  items,  lns*ad  ol  the 
usual  2,  because  ol  the  additiom  ol  a  sep- 
arate Item  lor  ttie  1960  White  Hotise  Con- 
ference. 


COMMISSION  ON  COUNTRY  LIFE 
BflT.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  jduring  the 
first  session  of  this  Congrfss  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  18  was  enacted.  This 
resolution  authorized  and  rec|uested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  con- 
nection with  the  centennial  of  the  bir^th 


of    Theodore    Rooeevelt.    In    1955    the 
Congress  provided  for  Uie  creation  of  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, and  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
June  of  this  year  has  been  selected  as 
the  month  to  feature  his  contribution  to 
natural  resources  conservation.    Teddy 
Roosevelt's  active  interest  in  the  out  of 
doors  and  his  fostering  of  national  pro- 
grams for  forestry,  wUdlif e,  pfirks,  monu- 
ments,  and  general  natural  resources 
management  are  well  know^    It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  all  conservation  groups 
and     conservation-minded     individuals 
will  respond  to  the  call  of  tlie  Theodore 
Roosevelt    Centennial    Commission    to 
participate  in  this  June  observance  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.        I 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  t|ie  fact  that 
in  August,  1908,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Country  Life.  In  so  doing  he  stated  that 
the  "social  and  economic  Institutions  of 
the  open  coimtry  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  development  of  thd  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

I  am  informed  that  in  beginning  the 
inquiry  the  Commission  sent  a  question- 
naire to  550,000  persons.  More  than 
100,000  replies  were  received  and  tabu- 
lated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Commission  also  held  public  hear- 
ings In  24  States.  At  the  Suggestion  of 
President  Roosevelt,  farmere  were  urged 
to  hold  local  discassion  meetings  in  their 
schoolhouses.  Response  to  this  sugges- 
tion apparently  varied,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  such  local  mleetings  took 
place. 
Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  BaileyJ  dean  of  the 

New  York  State  CoUege  ol  Agriculture, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  resulted 
in  steps  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Extension  Service.  varli>us  conserva- 
tion programs,  farmer  cooperatives,  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  gpod  roads  to 
serve  agriculture,  and  other  important 
developments  in  the  l^eld  cp  agriculture. 
This  year.  1958,  is  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Commission.    Its  work  was 
so  outstanding  that  it  hks  been  sug-. 
gested  that  this  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  provide  a  new  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Country  Life.    This  proposal 
Is  bemg  advanced  particularly  by  the 
American  Country  Life  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Roy  C.  Buck,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  is  president.    The  idea 
has  also  been  espoused  byj  a  number  of 
agricultural  publications.  { 

Without  undertaking  tojpass  upon  the 
need  for  or  advisability  of  a  new  Coun- 
try Life  Commission  at  this  time,  I  do 
call  attention  to  the  proposal.  Further, 
I  suggest  that  the  new  Jural  develop- 
ment program,  which  is  npw  in  its  third 
j^ar  and  which  is  undir  way  in  30 
States,  is  making  a  deflnltie  contribution 
to  projecting  a  soimd  future  for  more  of 
our  rural  families.  ; 

It  would  be  my  Judgment — In  the 
event  consideration  is  gi^en  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Qom mission  on 
Coimtry  Life— that  It  should  deal  spe- 
cifically with  the  opportunities  for  rural 
development.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  many  rural  coitmunitles  now 


1958 
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have  nonfarm  people  living  in  them  and 
that  Industries  are  more  and  more  being 
dispersed  out  through  rural  areas. 


PRESCRIPTION  POR  DEPRESSION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
released  by  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  provoked  a  very  Interesting  edi- 
torial entitled  "Prescription  for  Depres- 
sion," which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  4, 1958.  The 
concluding  line  of  the  editorial  reads: 

The  Nation  had  better  be  wary  ol  the  con- 
lused  economic  doctors  who  want  to  ciu^e 
the  recession  with  a  prescription  lor  depres- 
sion. 

I  think  the  editorial  is  so  revealing 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  iihe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBxscHipnoN  roK  Dcpaasnow 

It  is  natiu-al  for  the  Democrats  to  tise  the 
recession  as  a  club  to  belabor  the  Republi- 
cans. Apart  from  politics,  though,  the  views 
ol  the  Democratic  advisory  council  are 
doubtless  sincerely  held  by  some  leading 
in  the  party,  and  lor  that  reason  are  perhaps 
worth  noting. 

The  council,  recalling  the  thirties,  warns 
that  a  real  depression  may  be  in  prospect  if 
the  Republican  administration  doesnt 
change  its  do-nothing  ways.  What,  in  this 
Democratic  view,  should  the  administration 
be  doing?  The  answer  is  the  soul  of  simplic- 
ity: Spend.  To  be  sure,  the  administration 
is  spending  heavily  as  part  of  Ite  antirecession 
activity — too  much,  some  people  think,  but 
not  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  the  Democratic 
advisory  council. 

The  group  argues  that  there  never  wat  a 

time  when  there  were  so  many  urgent  tasks. 
Defense  needs,  aid  to  our  ames  and  friends 
abroad,  research,  health  faculties,  highways, 
and  other  civilian  requirements  are  aU  ur- 
gent. And  beyond  these  are  housing,  the 
renewal  and  rebuilding  of  our  urban  areas. 
the  replannlng  of  metropolitan  transporta- 
tion, and  a  score  of  other  urgent  tasks. 

Now  it  has  never  been  proved  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  cures  a  recession  or  de- 
pression, as  the  thirties  these  DemocraU  are 
resurrecting  Itself  shows.  But  let  us  assume 
for  the  moment  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  spend  the  country  into  a  big  new 
boom,  and  see  what  happens. 

One  thing  that  happens  Is  Infiatlon  to 
finance  the  spending.  Some  people,  though 
not  all  people,  may  feel  good  for  a  whUe 
under  the  inflationary  stimulant,  but  the 
price  is  high,  for  the  result  of  a  thorough- 
going inflation  Is  a  thoroughgoing  crash. 

Though  that  may  sound  like  a  doctrinaire 
contention.  It  is  fairly  firmly  grounded  in 
economic  experience.  To  see  how,  we  must 
ask  why  we  have  the  so-called  business  cycle 
of  ups  and  downs  anyway. 

In  oversimplified  terms,  a  recession  is  a 
reaction  to  some  prior  excess  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  specvQative  orgy  of  the  late 
twenties  led  to  financial  coUapse.  The  In- 
fiatlon of  the  thirties  and  war  years,  plus 
accumulating  demand  during  the  war,  fed  a 
boom  to  which  the  reaction  was  the  down- 
turn ol  1948-49.  More  boom  brought  the 
mild  adjustment  ol  1963-64.  Certain  ex- 
cesses— in  adding  to  capacity,  lor  example— 
in  the  boom  ol  1965-66  account  for  the  cur- 
rent recession. 

It  is  jtist  not  in  human  nature  to  regulate 
these  matters  perfectly,  though  people  have 
learned  a  lot  since  1929.  Thus  the  boom  of 
1965-66  was  by  no  means  carried  to  idlotio 
extremes;  some  restraint  was  exercised  both 


by.  busioess  and  the  Government.  Those 
who  believe  the  present  recession  will  not  be 
serious  base  their  optimism  largely  on  that 
restraint. 

What  the  Democratic  advisory  council  pro- 
poses, however,  la  perpettial  boom  with  never 
a  breather.  The  Inflation  and  the  constant 
lorced-draft  expansion  that  this  effort  would 
reqtilre  would  become  intolerable  lor  the 
economy;  these  lorces  would  btiUd  up  an 
overi>owering  need  for  correction,  and  th« 
correction,  when  it  came,  could  well  be  dras- 
tic. Government  spending  could  replace  the 
speculative  binge  of  the  twenties  as  a  cause 
of  depression. 

Certainly,  valid  criticisms  can  be  made  of 
the  administration's  poUcies  for  dealing 
with  the  recession.  But  it  is  not  a  valid 
criticism  to  charge  that  Washington  is  doing 
too  little.  The  Nation  had  better  be  wary  of 
the  confused  economic  doctors  who  want  to 
cure  the  recession  with  a  prescription  lor 
depression. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  immediately  following  the 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Money  Market 
Changes,"  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  today,  February  5, 
1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York.  Times  ol  February  6. 

1958] 

MONKT  Maxkzt  Cbamces 

Two  events  In  the  Wall  Street  money  mar- 
ket this  week  point  up  the  degree  to  which 
the  recent  reversal  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
restrictive  monetary  policy,  less  than  8 
months  ago,  has  left  Its  Impress  on  the  Na- 
tion's interest  rate  structure. 

This  week's  regular  auction  sale  of  91-day 
Treasury  bills  sold  at  prices  giving  the  aver- 
age holder  a  yield  ol  1.58  percent  plus.  The 
peak  of  the  1965-57  period  of  so-called  tight 
money,  so  far  as  the  yield  of  Treasury  bills 
was  concerned,  came  In  October  of  last  year, 
when  one  weekly  offering  sold  on  a  yield  ba- 
sis of  3.66  percent  "lus.  The  yield  on  Treas- 
ury bills  is  of  key  importance,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  commercial  banks  are  large  hold- 
ers of  this  form  of  short-term  asset,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  form  of  short-term  liquid  pa- 
per that  they  use  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  to  adjust  their  portfolios  to  changimg 
monetary  conditions.  In  other  words.  It  is 
the  form  of  paper  through  which,  more  than 
any  other.  Reserve-bank  policy  is  communi- 
cated to  the  commercial  banking  system  and 
the  money  market. 

As  a  second  demonstration  this  week  of 
how  completely  the  log  Jam  on  credit  has 
been  broken  in  the  last  few  weeks,  major 
sales  finance  companies  have  Just  reduced 
the  yield  they  pay  investors  on  their  com- 
mercial paper  by  one-half  of  1  percent.  Re- 
ductions in  this  rate  since  the  end  of  1957 
have  aggregated  1>4  percent,  a  decline  un- 
precedented in  the  recollection  ol  veteran  ob- 
servers In  the  street. 

In  the  case  ol  the  second  decline  In  the  re- 
discount rate,  initiated  by  the  PhilRdelphia 
bank  on  January  21,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
rate  was  being  employed  to  conlorm  with 
its  now  customary  usage — ^namely,  to  adjust 
itself  to  a  changed  Interest  rate  structure  the 
achievement  ol  which  had  been  Initiated  by 
other  techniques,  particularly  open-market 
operations.  But  in  the  case  of  the  November 
reduction  the  Reserve  found  its  hand  forced 
by  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness contraction.   By  timing  Its  action  to  fol- 


low by  1  day  the  President's  statement  ttaaX 

he  would  not  hesitate  to  unbalance  ths 
budget  If  increased  mUltary  expendlttiTM 
made  this  desirable,  and  by  adding  a  spec- 
tacular touch  to  Its  action  by  reducing  the 
rediscount  rate  by  a  full  half  percent,  the 
monetary  authorities  demonstratad  that  that 
Instrument,  when  Intelligently  uaed.  stUl  re- 
tains much  of  the  potency  associated  with  it 
a  generation  i^o. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


CIV- 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neit- 
BERCER  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Royce  AUer  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   cC    the   Interior. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  In  the 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
siuidry  nominations  of  Ambassadors  Ex- 
traordinary  sind  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  nominations  of  Ambassa- 
dors in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv- 
Ice  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  ncxninatlons  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN  SERV- 
ICE —  ROUTINE  APPOINTMENTS 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sxmdry  routine  appointments  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  Z 
ask  that  the  routine  appointments  In  the 
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Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  routine  appointments 
are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  nominations  this  day  con- 
firmed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORp  —  SENATE 

of  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  extremely  unwise. 

I  am  firmly  in  favor  of  the  increased 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  thfs  develop- 
ment of  the  pushbutton  weapons  of  the 
future  and  the  most  careful  study  of  our 
existing  defense  programs,    t  am  like- 
wise convinced  that  our  future  security 
requires  a  more  eflBcient  wel 
military,   scientific,    and   eco 
sources  of  the  Nation.    We  m 
any  action,  however,  which 
stroy  or  impair  the  effective 
existing  security  forces. 


February  5 


1958 
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OPPOSITION     TO     REDUCmON     IN 
STRENGTH  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  an  es- 
sential and  effective  segment  of  our  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  over  the  years 
has  been  the  National  Guard.  For  many 
years  the  Guard  has  been  organized, 
equipped,  trained  and  housed  imder  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  which  has  been  jointly 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  and  Territories.  The  Guard 
is  ready  for  quick  mobilization  and  ef- 
fective operation  and  movement  as 
trained  and  equipped  units  wherever 
their  services  are  required. 

Last  year,  at  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  was  reduced  from  a  high 
of  434,000  to  400,000  men.  In  1957  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
creased the  Appropriations  for  the  Army 
National  Guard  to  provide  for  424,000 
members,  only  to  be  advised  by  the  ad- 
ministration when  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  was  in  conference  that 
these  additional  funds  would  not  be  ex- 
pended. For  this  reason  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  in  the  process  of 
discharging  thousands  of  volunteer  citi- 
zen soldiers  during  the  past  6  months 
in  order  to  reduce  to  the  required  limit 
of  400,000. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the 
President's  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  includes  only  sufficient  funds  to  sup- 
port an  enrolled  strength  of  360.000  of- 
ficers and  men  in  the  Army  National 
Guard.  This  will  require  a  further  re- 
duction of  40,000  trained  volimteers  in 
this  Ready  Reserve  force. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  permit  the  guard 
to  be  gradually  reduced  in  strength  to  a 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  potent  part 
of  our  national  security,  we  shall  be 
giiilty  of  reducing  our  defenses  at  the 
very  point  where  they  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  higher  level  I  question  the 
advisability  of  this  action,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  economy. 
The  discharge  of  thousands  of  trained 
volunteer  citizen-soldiers,  the  destruc- 
tion of  several  hxmdred  effective  combat 
units,  the  closing  of  hundreds  of  existing 
facilities,  and  the  corresponding  return 


|ng  of  the 
nomic  re- 
it  not  take 
rould  de- 
ess  of  our 
^e  we  have 
been  advised  that  our  enemV  has  the 
presumed  capability  to  mount  devastat- 
ing nuclear  attacks  against  uf ,  we  must 
not  forget  that  he  has,  also,  the  world's 
largest  land  forces  and  large  naval  forces 
at  his  command.  While  we  Jtruggle  to 
meet  this  massive  air  threat,  ^4e  would  be 
foolish  indeed  to  invite  disaster  from 
other  quarters.  I 

Our  military  planners  should  not  con- 
sider the  wholesale  slashing  of  this 
highly  capable,  battle-tested  first-line 
Reserve  organization. 
During   World   War  I,   11 


ion    facilities, 

d.  operating 

equipment. 

ry    backstop. 


guard  di- 
visions saw  combat  as  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  in  Elirope.  In- 
deed, these  divisions  made  up  two-fifths 
of  the  American  Army  there]  Of  the  8 
American  divisions  rated  highest  by  the 
German  Supreme  Command.  6  were 
guard  divisions. 

The  National  Guard  was  trained  and 
available  and  was  called  to  lictive  duty 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  If  it  hid  not  been 
for  the  National  Guard,  we  Would  have 
been  many  years  farther  belind  in  our 
preparation  for  that  conflict.  When 
called  to  duty,  these  troops  immediately 
doubled  the  strength  of  the,  Army.    In 


their  Nation  in  time  of  p<iace;  but  they 
are  also  trained  and  ready  to  serve  in 
time  of  war. 

I  am  told  there  are  National  Guard 
units  located  in  over  2,600  separate  com- 
mxuiities  scattered  throughout  the  width 
and  breadth  of  the  United  States.  This 
wide  dispersal  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter planned,  had  it  been  specifically  ac- 
complished for  the  comnion  defense  in 
this  atomic  and  nuclear!  age.  In  the 
event  of  crushing  missile  or  air-bom- 
bardment attacks  on  this  Nation,  with 
the  consequent  disruption  of  communi- 
cations and  transporta^ 
units  of  the  National  G\ 
locally,  and  with  their  o\ 
may  provide  the  nect  ^  . 
control,  and  rally  points  [to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos. 

In  the  current  atmosph  ere  of  techno- 
logical advances  in  warfare,  with  in- 
creased costs  of  research  und  equipment, 
we  should  consider  strei  igthening  and 
expanding  our  National  C  uard  program, 
for  it  gives  the  Nation  more  military 
might  in  return  for  each  military  dollar 
s(>ent. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  military 
preparedness  necessary  to  insure  our 
freedom  can  destroy  the  viery  freedom  we 
seek  to  protect.  In  the.  atomic-missile 
age.  all  imit  costs  are  continuing  to  soar. 
To  illustrate  the  full  impact  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  our  vas|  military  ma- 
chine, let  us  consider  thfe  fact  that  the 
B-17  bomber  used  during  World  War  II 
cost  $250,000;  whereas  tht  B-52  of  today 
costs  $8  million.  A  Worl^  War  n  fighter 
plane  cost  $50,000;  the  present  jet 
fighter  costs  from  $700,1)00  to  over  $1 
million.  A  modem  submarine  costs  over 
$44  million,  eight  times  as  much  as  a 


aoumea  tne  sirengtn  oi  me,  Army,  xn  *"  um^v^xi,  ^is^v  ^x*^.^,:.  ««  ^-w.  ~,  - 
World  War  H,  guard  units  tbok  part  in  World  War  H  type.  Th^  largest  World 
n/.    jitm t.   -^.^^^i.^^^   ^^^',^,^^^  4^v^«n      War  TT  Airrraft  carrier  cbst  180  million: 


26  different  campaigns  and '  more  than 
40  assault  landings.  Fourteen  guards- 
men won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  in  World  War  II. 

In  the  Korean  confiict,  ii  my  State. 
78  National  Guard  units  out  of  81  were 
called  to  active  duty,  and  oirer  80  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  these  mits  served 
overseas — most  of  them  in  the  Far  East 
Command.  So.  Mr.  Presidei  t.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  reduction  or  paper;  but 
I  am  talking  about  actua! .  available, 
trained,  and  experienced  un  ts,  the  very 
imits  which  always  have  bem  our  first 
ime  of  defense.  Their  rec6rd  of  per- 
formance is  indelibly  inscrib*  d  on  battle- 
fields from  Bataan  to  North  ,  ^rica,  from 
Okinawa  to  Normandy. 

These  citizen  soldiers  aie  proud  of 
their  fine  organization,  as  I  am.  Many 
of  them  served  in  combat  overseas,  in 
both  World  War  n  and  in  [the  Korean 
confiict.  TTieir  experience  in  both  wars 
is  invaluable  to  us,  and  represents  a  tre- 
mendous asset  which  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  We  should  k£ep  up  their 
training,  and  should  let  thcni  remain  in 
the  organization  and  availavle  for  active 
duty  whenever  their  service*  may  be  re- 
quired. I 

The  guard  has  local  supfort  all  over 
the  country,  because  it  is  sqmething  the 
people  can  see  and  feel,  tts  members 
actively  fill  places  of  civic  i  esponsibility 
in  their  communities,  their  State,  and 


War  n  aircraft  carrier  cpst  $80  million; 
today's  atomic  carrier  will  cost  over  $300 
million.  I 

We,  as  a  Nation,  musi  learn  to  build 
and  maintain  our  Military  Establish- 
ment within  the  limits  oif  ovir  economy; 
we  must  lower  this  frightening  cost 
where  we  can.  We  must  (utilize  our  pres- 
ent resources  wherever  p<t>ssible,  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  long-range  mili- 
tary program. 

The  National  Guard  re|)resents  an  out- 
standing example  of  one  phase  of  our 
military  program  which  can  be  continued 
at  relatively  low  cost,  but  with  depend- 
able performance  when  We  need  it.  We 
can  keep  8  men  in  the  )4ational  Guard, 
physically  fit,  fully  trained  and  equipped, 
and  ready  to  move  on  ^ort  notice,  for 
the  money  it  costs  to  keep  one  man  of 
full-time  active  duty  wiih  the  Regulars. 
We  would  be  foolish  if  ^e  f aUed  to  take 
advantage  of  this  economic  fact. 

My  emphasis  today  is  on  the  National 
Guard;  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fine  service  rendered  by  the  Reserves  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 
Many  of  the  points  I  fiave  made  here 
apply  with  equal  force  U>  the  men  in  the 
Reserves.  The  National  Guard  comes  in 
a  special  category,  and  I  emphasize  to- 
day its  work  and  its  ne<  ds. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
reconsider  the  entire  que|Btion  of  National 
Guard  strength. 


I  shall  actively  support  the  necessary 
appropriation  to  maintain  the  guard  at 
a  level  of  at  least  400,000  men. 

The  Congress,  however,  can  only  ap- 
propriate the  funds.  It  cannot  put  a 
military  plan  into  execution.  The  latter 
is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  them  to  reconsider  this 
question,  and  to  request  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  an  exptmded,  rather 
ttian  a  restricted,  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  know  how  glad  I  am  that 
he  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  proposal  of  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  National  Guard. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not 
only  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services;  he  is  also  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  know  how 
diligent,  devoted,  and  indefatigable  he  Is 
in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  defense 
of  oiu*  country.  I  recall  so  well  how 
vigorous  he  was,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  during  the 
last  session.  In  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  the  National  Guard. 

I  wish  to  Join  him  in  his  tribute  to 
the  National  Guard  and  in  all  he  has 
said  about  the  part  the  National  Guard 
has  played  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, and  about  the  importance  of  the 
National  Guard  In  our  national  defense 
setup  today. 

I  also  desire  to  tell  him  that  I  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  opp>osi- 
tion  to  any  reducUor.  in  the  strength  of 
the  National  Guard,  anc.  that  I  shall  be 
by  his  side  fighting  with  him  to  maintain 
the  Strength  of  this  most  important  and 
mtegral  part  of  our  defense  system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  very  much 
for  his  remarks. 

I  recall  very  well  his  most  valuable 
and  timely  work  and  interest  in  this 
very  question.  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  last  year,  when  we  took  the 
action  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
in  endeavoring  to  insure  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Guard  would  not 
be  so  reduced.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  surprised  now  to  find 
that  an  even  further  reduction  is  pro- 
posed. I  appreciate  very  much  his  kind 
words,  as  well  as  his  work  on  the  com- 
mittee and  elsewhere. 
Let  me  say  that  of  all  the  mlUtary 

programs  about  which  I  know  anything, 

the  only  one  for  which  there  is  any  real 

prospect  of  saying  money  and  reducing 

military  expenditures  is  the  program  of 

building  up  all  our  Reserves — not  Just  the 


National  Guard,  but  also  the  other  Re- 
serves, so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
military  training  and  know-how  our  men 
have  already  acquired,  not  only  diulng 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  but 
also  as  a  result  of  their  military  training 
since  then,  to  keep  them  in  training,  both 
militarily  and  otherwise. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  eight  men 
can  be  maintained  in  the  National 
Guard,  in  almost  combat-ready  condi- 
tion, for  the  price  of  maintaining  only 
one  man  in  the  Regular  service.  That 
figure  may  vary  as  between  the  various 
services;  sometimes  the  figure  six  is 
given.  But  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
Army  National  Guard  operates.  I  be- 
lieve the  figtu-e  runs  as  high  as  eight. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  for  his  magnificent 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  especially  do  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves. 

It  seems  that  today  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  various  other  aspects  of  our 
defense,  at  the  expense  of  the  ground 
forces.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion in  the  world  that  we  must  maintain 
strong  ground  forces.  I  realize  that  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  threat  from  the  Com- 
munists is  through  the  ICBM  and  the 
submarine.  But  I  visualize  that  we  shall 
come  nearer  to  having  a  "brush  war" 
than  to  having  a  world  war  which  would 
involve  a  conflict  between  otu*  country 
and  Russia.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  must  retain  strong  ground 
forces. 

I  dislike  very  much  to  hear  talk  about 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Regiilar  Army 
or  the  Marines. 

If  this  must  come  to  pass,  if  this  must 
be  done,  then  certainly  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserves,  which  are  all 
we  have  left  to  fall  back  on,  should  not 
be  reduced,  but  should  be  retained  at 
full  strength.  We  have  at  present  few 
enough  divisions  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserves,  and  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly that  none  of  them  should  be  deacti- 
vated, but  that  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. They  should  be  proviled  with  the 
most  adequate  training  possible  and 
with  the  most  modem  equipment  and 
weapons,  and  given  every  stimulus  to 
improve  their  combat  readiness,  in  the 
event  they  may  be  needed  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  presentation  to  the  Senate 
this  morning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
HtB  words  have  added  strength  and  wis- 
dom to  the  dlsctission  of  this  subject 
matter,  because  of  the  Senator's  very 
fine  war  record  tmd  his  very  active  and 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  member 
of  oiu*  Reserve  forces,  for  which  I  thank 
him  as  well  as  commend  him. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1908)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  in  or- 
der to  extend  the  time  and  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
piu-poses  of  such  act,  and  to  provide  that 
grants  under  such  act  may  be  made  to 
certain  organizations  organized  to  con- 
struct and  operate  hospital  facilities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6306)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct 
two  four-lane  bridges  to  replace  the  ex- 
isting 14th  Street  or  Highway  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 
purposes";  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Davzs 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  BROTHII.L  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OF  THE  ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  LAWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  [>ending 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  to  inves- 
tigate the  administration  of  the  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  laws  of  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  there  is  an 
amendment  pending,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  on 
page  3.  Une  2.  to  strike  out  the  figure 
"$365,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttod 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

AUoU 

Anderson 

Barrett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brlcker 

Brlds« 

Buftb 

Butler 

Byrd 

Capebart 

Carlson 

CarroU 

Case,  If .  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cxutla 

Dlrkaen 

Douglaa 

Dworehak 

BaatUnd 

KUender 


Ervln 

Fiandera 

Frear 

Fulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oreen 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

BoblltnU 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Ivea 

Jsckaon 

Jennar 

Johnaon,  Tex. 

Jobnston.  S.  C. 

Kefauvar 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 


T.«iiarha 

Long 

Magnxison 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

McClellan 

MoMamara 

Monroney 

Moree 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murray 

Meuberper 

CMahonay 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlre 

purtel! 

Beraicainb 

Bobertaon 

Rusarll 

SaltonstaQ 

S^oeppel 

SooU 
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Wiley 
WUliams 
Yarborough 
Young 


Bmathers  Symington 

Smith,  Maine  Talmadge 

Smltli.  N.  J.  Tliurmond 

Sparkman  Thye 

Stennls  Watkins 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoiuice  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Cha- 
vez] is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  debate  the  amendment  for  an 
extended  period.  The  resolution  before 
the  Senate  provides  for  the  appropriation 
of  $365,000  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  Rec- 
ord, according  to  the  information  avail- 
able to  me,  shows  that  the  resolution 
which  was  passed  at  a  comparable  time 
last  year  called  for  $225,000.  That  was 
Senate  Resolution  57. 

Subsequently,  after  the  committee  had 
been  operating,  a  presentation  was  made 
to  the  Senate  as  to  cost,  and  under  Sen- 
ate Resolution  166  there  was  granted  an 
additional  $50,000,  which  made  a  total  of 
$275,000  allowed  under  the  two  resolu- 
tions. 

The  expenditures  up  to  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, according  to  the  information  fur- 
nished me,  amoimted  to  some  $241,713.41. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
allows  a  greater  amount  than  was  ex- 
pended by  the  subcommittee  last  year, 
and  a  greater  amount  than  the  first  reso- 
lution provided,  though  an  amount 
slightly  reduced  from  the  total  authori- 
zation of  la«t  year. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  in  1955,  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 61,  $200,000  was  allotted  to  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  amount  there 
was  expended  some  $191,873.62. 

On  February  8  of  1956  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  an  additional  authorization  of 
$27,146.05,  which  the  Senate  granted  un- 
der Senate  Resolution  209.  Of  that 
amount  there  was  expended  $20,575.55. 

On  February  21,  1956,  the  subcommit- 
tee was  allocated  $207,250.  of  which 
there  was  expended  $194,795. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  has 
been  generous  with  all  these  committees. 
We  have  not  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a 
partisan  manner.  I  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  this  particular  subcom- 
mitttee,  as  I  do  the  importance  of  other 
subcommittees,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should,  with  the  grave  problems  fac- 
ing the  country,  keep  from  having  these 
subcommittees  constantly  expanding  by 
substantial  additioi^  to  their  appropria- 
tions each  year. 

If  the  committee  will  proceed  with  the 
funds  provided  by  my  amendment,  and 
if  there  are  some  urgent  matters  which 
need  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at  a 
subsequent  period,  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
at  that  time  will  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  facts  as  they  are  then  presented. 


Por  these  reasons,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  (to  provide 
$250,000  rather  than  $365,000.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Preident,  this 
subcommittee  consists  of  thp  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lajiger];  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  .Dirksen]; 
the  distinguished  former  chiurman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Ml.  Wiley  1 : 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  CMr.  Hen- 
NiNGS] ;  the  Senator  from  Wydming  LMr. 
0*Mahoney];  the  Senator  f|-om  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll!,  who  hasi  taken  the 
place  of  the  former  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Neely,  who  w^  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee;  aid  myself. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair- 
man. 

The  subcommittee  carefully  consid- 
ered the  problems  it  had  before  it  and 
the  investigations  which  it  I  needed  to 
make  in  the  light  of  some  d€(teriorating 
situations  and  important  ecorjomic  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Nation  Is  faced  to- 
day, which  I  shall  describe  iter. 

The  unanimous  opinion  df  the  sub- 
committee was  that  the  amount  re- 
quested was  needed  as  a  minimum  to 
give  the  subcommittee  thJ  tools  it 
needed  with  which  to  do  it)  work  and 
to  carry  out  its  program.  In  leed.  in  the 
subcommittee,  as  in  the  full  committee, 
one  member  felt  that  the  ami  >unt  should 
be  raised  substantially. 

The  amoxmt  requested  t  ras  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  by  the  lubcommit- 
tee.  It  was  presented  to  th ;  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  it  was 
discussed.  The  importance  ()f  the  prob- 
lem was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  in  thej  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  there  was.  not  a  dis- 
senting vote  on  the  request  lof  the  sub- 
committee. J 

The  program  was  presenled.  studied, 
and  considered  by  the  Cojnmittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  and  so  far 
as  I  know  there  was  no  dissension  in 
that  committee. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pr  fsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  ^ield  in  Just 
a  moment. 

I  do  not  know  what  revelation  the 
distinguished  Senator  fron.  California 
may  have  which  gives  him  information 
superior  to  that  E>ossessed  I  y  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  or  a  judgment 
which  is  superior  to  theiis  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  feel  that 
I  would  rather  abide  by  t|ie  collective 
judgment  of  members  of  th(e  committee 
than  by  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

I  now  yield  to  my  col  eague  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  )resentation, 
if  any,  was  made  to  the  C  )mmittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration?  What  facts 
were  brought  out?  Were  j,ny  hearings 
held,  so  as  to  afford  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  facts,  or  was 
there  nothing  more  than  a  mere  state- 
ment as  to  alleged  need? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  b  ilieve  every 
member  of  the  subcommittse  was  pres- 
ent.   There  was  an  extendad  discussion. 


participated  In.  I  believe,  l^y  every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  as  to  what  the 
subcommittee  had  done  [and  what  its 
plans  were.  There  was  ipore  than  the 
mere  reading  of  a  statement  or  letter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Were  any  witnesses 
heard? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No  fvitnesses  were 
heard,  aside  from  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  understand  .that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
ordinarily  asks  witnesses  to  appear  in 
connection  with  requests  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  may 
be  aware,  I  have  been  advocating  such  a 
practice  for  some  time,  in  order  to  make 
available  to  the  Senatei  the  evidence 
produced,  if  any  there  miy  be.  to  justify 
the  need  for  these  fundi.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  have  enough  information 
upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent 
decision. 

However,  up  to  this  tin  e  that  practice 
has  not  been  followed. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senate  provided 
$225,000  last  year  for  thig  subcommittee. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Thfe  Senate  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $275,0P0  last  year— 
$225,000,  plus  an  additionlal  $50,000  later. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Wh^n  was  that  ob- 
tained?         

Mr.   KEFAUVER.     In 
year. 

Mr.      ELLENDER.    lE 
weeks  of  the  session? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Thalt  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  it  necessary 
ta  this  year  increase  the  amount  to 
$365,000?  What  evidence  was  produced 
before  the  Committee  on  Rxilea  and  Ad- 
ministration to  justify  such  an  increase? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  Jhall  try  to  go 
into  that  question.  If  I  do  not  answer 
the  Senator's  question  satisfactorily,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  ask  me  any  of 
the  questions  he  wishes  to  ask. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  held  87 
days  of  hearings.  Those  were  not 
merely  morning  session*.  Usually  they 
were  sessions  lasting  thd  full  day. 

I  have  before  me  mankr  of  the  printed 
volumes  of  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee. Some  of  thp  hearing*  have 
not  been  printed.  I  havd  before  me  vari- 
ous reports  which  have  been  filed.    Two 
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of    them    are    still    in    the    process    of 
printing. 

We  have  held  extenave  hearings  on 
the  part  which  mergers  play  in  inflation. 
We  have  held  hearings  with  relation  to 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws.  We  have 
held  hearings  relating  Jto  pre-notice  of 
mergers;  hearings  witp  reference  to 
proposed  amendments  tp  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act;  and  hearings  on  a  bill 
called  the  equality  of  opportunity  bill. 

Many  of  these  heatings  were  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  subc<|mmittee.  That 
was  true  of  the  entire  important  hearing 
in  connection  with  the  t>il  lift  and  prob- 
lems in  the  oil  industry.!  Those  hearings 
consumed  many  days  and  were  of  great 
importance. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  con- 
ducted hearings  in  conhection  with  the 
meat  Industry,  having  o  do  with  a  bill 
to  try  to  obtain  better  er  f  orcement  of  the 


antitrust  laws  in  connection  with  the 
meat  industry. 

Some  of  the  hearings  were  conducted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer],  acting  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Such  hearings  dealt  with  the 
McCarran  Act  of  1945  in  connection  with 
the  insurance  business.  Involving  the  im- 
position on  borrowers  from  certain  loan 
companies  of  excessive  costs.  Borrowers 
were  forced  to  take  insurance,  from 
which  the  loan  companies  and  some  in- 
surance companies  received  an  exorbi- 
tant interest  rate. 

We  have  held  extensive  hearings  In 
connection  with  the  study  In  which  we 
have  participated,  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  to  devise  a  table  showing  the 
trend  in  economic  concentration,  which 
is  of  great  Importance.  The  evidence 
shows  that,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  by 
reason  of  the  merger  movement  the  num- 
ber of  companies  in  various  types  of  Im- 
portant industries  has  been  growing 
fewer  and  fewer.  The  opportunities  for 
establishing  new  indtistries  or  energizing 
new  companies  have  been  fewer,  and  the 
operations  have  been  made  more  dIfQcult. 
We  have  held  extensive  hearings  on 
what  we  term  "administered  prices." 
There  was  a  full  hearing  in  connection 
with  the  steel  industry,  which  I  think  has 
been  of  great  Importance.  At  present 
there  Is  an  unusual  situation  in  the  steel 
industry.  It  is  oi>erating  at  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  capacity,  and  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees 
are  out  of  work,  yet  prices  are  very  high, 
and  they  were  increased  last  year.  Labor 
has  played  a  part  In  these  hearings.  We 
have  heard  from  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  on  the  same  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automobile  industry.  More 
than  25  percent  of  the  capacity  in  that 
industry  is  not  being  used,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  are  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Today,  with  4  million  people  unem- 
ployed, with  plant  capacity  m  basic  in- 
dustries not  being  fully  utilized,  with  m- 
flation  and  high  prices,  and  with  a 
higher  concentration  of  Industry,  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  of  today  Is  to 
learn  the  facts  relating  to  our  economic 
system  and  to  energize  it. 

I  hope  the  present  situation  will  not 
be  permanent.  Our  purpose  is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  problems  are,  and  whether 
the  present  antitrust  laws  are  adequate: 
also  to  bring  information  to  the  public, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  had  the  phenomenon  of  ex- 
tremely high  profits  in  some  large  indus- 
tries, with  middle  sized  and  low  profits 
in  some  of  the  small  industries,  together 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies. This  is  a  problem  which  we  have 
studied  as  objectively  as  we  could. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  a  tremendous  smioimt  of  digging 
Is  required  In  order  to  prepare  for  these 
hearings.  The  preparation  requires  ex- 
amination of  records  and  statistics. 

I  want  the  minority  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  good  counsel,  too.  Topflight  law- 
yers have  been  assigned  to  the  minority. 
One  works  primarily  under  the  direction 


of  the  ranldi^  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lamges].  Another  assists  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley].  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksin]  has 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  hear- 
ings. In  order  to  enable  him  to  keep 
up  with  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
do  what  he  aims  to  do  on  the  com- 
mittee, we  all  agree  that  he  should  have 
someone  to  assist  him.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  $15,000  of  the  new  amount 
will  be  allocated  to  the  minority  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  assistants  to  be 
selected  by  them  and  to  be  responsible  to 
the  minority,  as  well  as  to  assist  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  on  the  subcommittee  who  are 
provided  with  special  assistants,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]?  Is  this  not  a  new  ap- 
proach to  committee  work? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  All  the  assistants 
are  assigned  to  the  minority,  but  those 
assistants  try  to  help  particular  Sen- 
ators In  the  study  of  these  very  tech- 
nical subjects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  In  addition 
to  the  regular  staff  that  is  provided  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  Is  part  of  the 
regular  sta£F  that  Is  provided  by  the 
committee. 

I  should  also  point  out.  in  that  con- 
nection, that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'MahonkyI,  who  is  sick  in 
bed  at  home  today,  and  who  may  not 
be  able  to  come  to  the  Senate,  is  tre- 
mendously Interested  in  this  entire  prob- 
lem of  competition  and  concentration  In 
Industry.  He  was  acting  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  before  Senator  Kil- 
gore  passed  away,  and  continued  for  a 
while.  There  are  certain  members  of 
the  staff  who  primarily  help  him  in  the 
hearings  that  he  is  Interested  in  and 
has  been  conducting. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  hearings  In  the  last 
2  years,  have  been,  let  us  say,  productive 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  hearings  In 
connection  with  the  problem  of  automo- 
bile dealers  have  given  these  people  their 
day  in  court.  The  meat  bill  is  pending 
on  the  calendar  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  other  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  However,  the 
point  the  Senator  raises  is  exactly  the 
reason  why  we  must  have  a  sufficiently 
large  staff  to  help  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksxm]  has  said,  many 
more  bills  would  have  been  passed  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  he  presented  op- 
posite views,  and  was  very  diligent  in 
digging  up  the  facts  in  connection  with 
them. 

I  do  believe  that  in  the  antitrust  field, 
which  is  so  complicated  and  so  far 
reaching,  we  should  not  merely  pass  a 
bill  and  get  it  over  with,  but  that  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  problem  very  in- 
tensely and  carefully,  and  to  consider 
all  the  angles  in  connection  with  it.  as  it 


relates  to  our  economy,  before  it  Is 
presented  for  debate  and  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration with  reference  to  prenotice  on 
mergers  is  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  we  will  have  to  have  further 
hearings  on  it. 

The  present  payroll  Is  approximately 
$253,000.  Additions  will  have  to  be  made 
to  that  simi  for  some  assistants  for  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksemI.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  must  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  civil-service  retirement 
fund  in  the  amount  of  $17,500. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  that 
leaves  us  only  about  $75,000  for  adminis- 
trative expenses,  such  as  for  witness  fees 
and  for  reporting  the  proceedings,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  as  well  as  for 
travel,  which  latter  item  has  been  very 
small  up  to  the  present  time.  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we 
have  been  just  as  careful  as  we  can  be 
with  the  exp>enditure  of  the  money.  On 
some  occasions  we  have  been  able  to  get 
our  reporting  of  the  hearings  done  for 
nothing  because  the  reporters  were  able 
to  sell  copies  of  the  proceedings  to  inter- 
ested persons.  We  have  had  very  little 
to  pay  out  in  the  way  of  witness  fees,  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  witnesses  we  have 
had  before  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  program 
I  have  been  disciissing  and  holding  the 
kind  of  hearings  we  have  held  in  the  past, 
we  expect  to  hold  further  hearings  on  the 
meat  mdustry,  the  milk  Industry,  the 
baking  industry,  and  perhaps  the  alumi- 
num industry,  and  also  the  roofing  In- 
dustry. We  want  to  look  into  certain 
practices  in  connection  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  growth  of  conglomerate  mer- 
gers, and  what  can  be  done  about  it,  if 
anything.  We  also  want  to  examine  Into 
certain  companies  getting  Into  fields  out- 
side their  main  industry  or  main  effort. 
In  perhaps  16  or  20  types  of  business, 
competitors  claim  that  some  companies 
in  certain  lines  lower  prices  and  give 
them  severe  competition  in  one  field,  in 
some  cases  running  them  out  of  business, 
while  in  other  fields  they  hold  up  their 
prices,  and  \n  that  way  even  It  all  out. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  necessary  to  be 
done  in  that  connection.  Certainly  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion. We  will  have  to  make  a  study  of 
the  proposal  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahokkt]  in 
connection  with  the  Federal  charter 
plan.  We  must  hold  hearings  on  the 
prenotice  of  merger  matter. 

Another  problem  is  presented  by  cer- 
tain corporations  joining  together  in  so- 
called  joint  ventures,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  covered  by  the  antitrust  laws. 
We  will  make  an  investigation  of  that 
subject.  Certain  problems  have  arisen 
in  connection  witii  the  McCarran  Act 
since  the  Southeastern  Insurance  Un- 
derwriters case,  with  reference  to  the 
part  the  antitrust  laws  should  play  in 
connection  with  insurance  rates. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lamger]  has  held  some  hearings  on  that 
problem.  We  are  also  very  much  in- 
terested In  not  only  preventing  concen- 
tration and  enacting  laws  to  prevent 
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conoentratlan.  bat  we  are  also  Interested 
IB  waergiBtof  new  oompetttion,  moA  sup- 
plementing the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to 
mate  it  easier  for  new  bosinessea  to  get 
started. 

Purtheiipore.  at  the  snggeatkHi  erf  the 
Senatcnr  from  nunote  [Mr.  DnoEaat], 
we  will  go  into  the  field  of  poUciea 
appijing  to  overseas  ooaapanies  in  con- 
neetiom  with  their  being  taken  over  by 
foreign  companies. 

We  do  feei  tliat  we  must  have  the 
iooti  with  which  to  workL  Because  of 
the  present  trend  toward  concentration 
and  merger*,  the  Senate  needs  the  ap- 
propriate totAi  with  whldi  to  get  the 
facts.  We  need  to  ondorstand  the  is- 
sues and  need  to  have  the  tools.  These 
issues  should  not  be  left  entirely  with 
the  executive  branch  oi  the  Oovernment. 
We  need  to  have  those  facts  ourselves. 
Theref(»e  I  tliink  it  is  either  a  question 
of  having  pe(«de  h^  us,  and  to  have 
the  tools,  particularly  in  the  taoe  of  the 
monopoly  trend  that  we  have  today,  and 
in  the  face  ot  the  problems  that  our 
economy  faces  today,  or  have  our  econo- 
my suffer  as  a  result.  We  will  use  the 
money  very  carefully.  I  believe  we  have 
turned  back  about  $20,000  after  our  pay- 
roll was  met  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
We  simply  cannot  do  the  work  unless 
this  amount  is  allowed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  proceed  now  and  return  later 
for  any  additional  appropriation  which 
may  be  needed.  I  believe  we  should  be 
able  to  irfan  our  work  for  the  entire  year. 
We  have  some  ejuseilent  pe<«)le  who  help 
us.  and  they  should  know  <me  way  or 
the  ©ther  whether  they  can  continue  or 
not  and  not  be  uncertain  about  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  subcommittee,  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admintttration. 
because  all  these  committees  studied  the 
question  very  carefully. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  KnowlandI.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  trend  toward 
mcmopoly  and  merger  in  the  United 
States.  I  thhik  almost  everyone  is.  I 
do  not  believe  that  oxir  best  efforts  to 
cope  with  this  problem  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  proposal  before  us  to  provide 
a  greater  amount  of  money. 

What  is  needed  is  not  an  academic 
study  of  the  laws  relating  to  antitrust 
and  antnnonopoly.    We  are  not  in  need 
of  a  study  of  the  legalities  and  techni- 
calities involved  in  how  a  proposal  for  a 
merger  is  handled  after  it  has  reached 
that  stage.     What  the  Senate  should  be 
interested  in  is  the  basic  economic  causes 
which  are  driving  us  into  a  period  of 
more  mergers  than  we  would  like  to  have. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  I  am  an  authority 
on  such  matters.     I  have  observed  a  few 
things  which  have  happwied  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country.     In  recent  months 
a  number  of  medium-sized  industries 
have  sold  out  to  larger  concerns.    There 
are  two  factors  involved.    One  factor  is 
labor  diflBcultles;  the  other  is  the  bur- 
densome taxes  which  are  imposed  upon 
small-  and  medium-sized  taidustries. 


I  have  In  mind  two  great  tufluslries  in 
Nebraska  which  in  recent  m<|ntha  have 
sold  out  to  large,  natlonwide[  concerns. 
They  were  more  or  less  family' controlled 
corporaticns.  One  of  the  Hig  factors 
which  compelled  them  to  sdl  dut  was  the 
prc^lems  which  arise  by  rea^  of  bmr- 
densome  taxes,  particularly  d^h  taxes. 
The  inheritance  and  the  e^te  taxes 
were  such  that  if  the  companies  had  not 
disposed  of  ttieir  businesses  to  larger 
competitors  they  would  have  been  faced 
with  the  problem,  some  day.  of  having 
to  liquidate  in  order  to  pay  ^  the  death 
taxes.  I 

Those  are  not  Isolated  casest  they  hap- 
pen continually.  When  a  medium-sized 
business  is  forced  to  sen  in  order  to  pay 
taxes  usually  the  only  people  who  are 
possible  purchasers  are  the  gknts  or  the 
near  giants,  or  at  least  thejlartre  con- 
cerns. '  

What  Is  creattng  monopoly  md  merger 
is  not  the  lack  of  the  spendin  g  of  money 
by  Congress;  it  is  the  spendin  j  of  money. 
It  is  the  heavy  and  burdeniome  taxes. 
If  I  understand  correctly  the  cry  of 
small  business  today.  It  is  ^ot  for  the 
creation   of  more   agencies  which   will 
have  greater  amounts  of  mo 
it  is  a  cry  for  freedom  from 
and  a  cry  for  fewer  burdens 
If  Congress  is  going  to  do 
prevent  monopolies  and  me 
have  to  lessen  the  burdens 
ment,  and  thereby  lessen  the  tax  burdens 
on  the  people. 

Another  factor  which  is  dijvtag  Indus- 
tries into  monopoly  and  rafrger  is  the 
activities  in  the  field  of  labor  and  man- 
agement. I  shall  not  take  the  time  to 
cite  the  number  of  instant^s  in  which 
there  have  been  boycotts  aifJ  secondary 
boycotts.  In  one  instance 
company  was  the  victim  of 

cott  because  the  unionized  

tion  companies  and  wareholuses  refused 
to  turn  over  freight  which  was  intended 
for  the  small  independent  firm.  When 
such  boycotts  last  for  months  it  finally 
becomes  necessary  for  thel small  com- 
panies to  give  up  and  sell  odt.  To  whom 
do  they  sell?  To  some  ofl  the  largest 
tran^Krrtation  companies  trt  the  country. 
The  great  power  which  the  ilnion  leaders 
have  in  this  field,  which  Is  sometimes 
misused,  is  causing  the  trend  toward  mo- 
nopoly and  merger.  i 

A  small-business  man  reiKjrted  to  me 
recently  that  in  his  labor  ]  negotiations 
he  was  openly  told,  "You  oikht  to  merge 
with  somebody  else;  we  d^  not  like  to 
negotiate  with  so  many  smeil  operators." 
Those  are  the  things  which  are  mak- 
ing it  hard  for  small  and  medium -sized 
businesses  to   continue   toj  operate.     If 
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we  do  nothing  about  the 
what  good  will  it  do  to 
studies  as  to  how  to  adm 
after  the  merger  has  bee 
cally  necessary? 

It  is  because  I  am 
unall  business  and  about 
that  I  am  anxious  to  hold  4own  costs  as 
mudi  as  possible,  and  certainly  within 
our  own  household  is  the  place  to  start. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distingiiished  minority  leader  to 


>d  about 
tax  burden 


reduce  the  f»«»ftn"t  of  the  appropriation; 
and  I  commend  him  for  Hs  action. 

Mr.  LAMOER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  committee  ever 
since  its  inception.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing:  that  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  my  good  friend  fit>m  California, 
had  sat  in  on  ttie  hearintt  of  the  com- 
mittee and  had  heard  wbat  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  Cahfomia  had  to  say 
about  the  work  of  the  committee,  he 
never,  never  w«wdd  haile  offered  the 
amendment.  ' 

One  of  the  leading  automobile  dealers 
in  Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  toki  me  that 
the  investigation  oonductjed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mt-  O'MahonxtI 
alcne  changed  the  entire  (practice  of  the 
big  three  in  the  sale  Of  automobiles, 
Befcx«  that  investigation,  one  of  those 
cooxpanies  would  load  large  numbera  of 
automobiles  onto  a  dealer  in  Hunting- 
ton Park,  or  somewhere  else,  and  the 
dealer  had  to  pay  cash  iwhen  the  cars 
arrived.  Ottierwise.  thel  manufacturer 
could  cancel  the  contraot,  even  though 
the  dealer  had  invested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  l^s  business. 

I  need  not  go  into  all  the  rest  of  the 
practices  which  were  conducted  at  that 
time  by  the  Big  Three,  but  all  those  prac- 
tices have  been  changed  because  of  the 
splendid  work  done  by  I  the  committee 
headed,  at  that  time,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  KNOWLAND  Mi.  Presided,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yieW. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks, I  commended  thf  committee  for 
the  type  of  work  it  hadl  done.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  It  was  done 
imder  a  previous  allocatibn  and  expendi- 
ture of  some  $241,000.  My  purpose  is 
not  to  deny  the  committee  funds,  but  to 
keep  the  funds  within  A  rea.«mable  ap- 
proximation of  what  ihe  Senate  has 
granted  in  past  years,    j 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  s^ppreciated  the 
Senator's  statement. 

I  repeat  that  I  believ^  that  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fk-om  California 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work 
the  subcommittee  has  done,  he  would 
not  have  offered  the  ainendrowit.  To- 
day, the  subcommittee  is  still  investigat- 
ing the  operations  of  thfe  three  big  auto- 
mobile concerns. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  th4  State  of  North 
Dakota,  my  own  State,  and  to  show 
exactly  what  the  subcommittee's  work 
has  meant  to  North  Dakota.  For  in- 
stance, let  me  refer  to  Mr.  George  Dixon, 
the  head  of  the  North  pakota  Automo- 
bile Dealers  Association.  ¥^en  the 
subcommittee  was  first  created,  he  was 
opposed  to  it.  At  that  time  the  late 
Senator  Taf t  was  the  leader.  Mr.  Dixon 
wrote  to  Senator  Taft  a  letter  of  opposi- 
tion to  any  investigation  by  the  Anti- 
monopoly  Sobcommlttee. 

Then  Mr,  Dixon  came  to  Washington, 
and  testified  before  the  suboonmuttee 
headed  by  the  distimgulshed  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MAHONrrl. 

When  Mr.  Dixon  rdtumed  to  North 
Dakota,  he  held  meetings  all  over  the 
State;  and  he  praised  the  work  of  the 
suiicoonmittee,      and      he     particularly 


praised  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Next.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  mortgage  credit.  The  investi- 
gation shows  that  one  concern  alone,  in 
Florida,  made  $7  million  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
monopoly  it  had  on  mortgage  credit. 

In  North  Dakota,  there  were  13  con- 
cerns which  were  known  as  small-loan 
sharks.  They  had  a  monopoly.  We 
brought  a  lawsiiit  there  against  those 
finance  companies;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota  foimd  that  they 
were  charging  poor  veterans  227  percent 
interest. 

In  North  Carolina,  Duke  University 
cooperated  with  the  subcommittee,  and 
assigned  some  professors  to  help  it.  As 
a  result,  it  was  found  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  small-loan  companies  were 
charging  as  much  as  500  percent 
Interest. 

In  Kansas,  the  attorney  general,  who 
is  a  great  fighter,  assigned  his  deputy — 
the  deputy  attorney  general — to  assist 
us.  The  State  of  Kansas  finally  passed 
a  law  which  wiped  out  entirely  the  small- 
loan  sharks;  and  in  Kansas  there  were 
scores  of  cases  which  showed  that  the 
small-loan  companies  had  been  charg- 
ing as  much  as  300  or  400  percent  inter- 
est.   All  that  has  been  wiped  out. 

Today,  there  are  only  four  States 
which  themselves  have  not  passed  laws 
wipmg  out  the  small-loan  sharks.  In 
that  connection,  all  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kct-auvbr],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahokey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WnLXY],  and 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
the  small-loan  sharks  all  over  the 
United  States, 

I  may  add  that  the  sworn  testimony 
given  before  our  subcommittee  by  a  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shows  that  if  the  oil  companies 
increase  the  price  of  gasoline  1  cent  a 
gallon,  the  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  nearly  $84 
million.  Yet  here  we  are  squabbling 
over  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  or 
$60,000  or  $70,000. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Last  jrear  at  the 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahonxyI,  we  foimd 
that  a  1-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoUne  would  cost  the  public 
$500  million.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  recall  that? 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  referred  only  to  the 
added  cost  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Itself.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
purchase  of  supplies  for  the  United 
States  Government  stated  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  be  $84  million.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  knows,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  public  at  laige  would 
be  $500  million. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  Senator  Young,  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time,  because  I  wish 


to  state  that  a  short  time  ago  he  Issued 
a  newsletter  dealing  with  the  price  of 
farm  machinery.  All  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  farm  conditions  know 
that  nothing  has  risen  in  price  more 
than  farm  machinery.  Let  us  consider 
a  combine,  which  a  few  years  ago  could 
be  purehased  for  $3,000  or  thereabouts. 
Tbday.  Its  price  is  $5,500.  Today,  the 
price  of  a  power  drill  or  press  drill  is 
$700.  The  situation  has  reached  the 
potot  where  a  veteran  who  wishes  to 
begin  farming  finds  that  he  has  to  have 
$20,000  or  $25,000  just  for  the  purehase 
of  farm  machinery — Just  because  of  the 
high  price  of  farm  machinery — before 
he  can  go  into  the  farming  business. 

We  plan  to  look  into  the  monopoly  of 
farm  machinery  production  by  4.  5,  or 
6  concerns  which  set  the  prices  of  that 
machinery,  which  the  farmers  absolutely 
require. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KInowlawd],  whom  I  ad- 
mire so  much,  and  who  has  been  my 
seatmate  for  so  long,  nevertheless  I  feel 
that  my  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  and  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  So  I  wish  to  see  the  investiga- 
tion made,  in  order  to  find  out  why  the 
farmers  are  being  mulcted  and  why  they 
have  to  pay  $5,500  for  a  combine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KetauvxrI  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  commend  publicly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnucsEnl.  He  has 
been  handicapped;  he  has  not  had  the 
services  of  an  economist.  He  needs  to 
have  the  services  of  an  able  economist 
upon  whose  Judgment  he  can  rely.  In- 
stead, he  has  had  to  get  along  as  best  he 
could,  with  whatever  help  we  had  avail- 
able. I  want  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  have  a  staff  large  enough  to  enable  him 
to  go  into  these  matters  and  to  analyze 
the  testimony  which  is  taken  from  the 
witnesses. 

When  we  came  before  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
snil  said  he  wanted  to  have  the  services 
of  one  economist  who  could  be  used  by  the 
minority,  chiefly  by  himself.  In  the 
committee,  we  voted  to  increase  the 
amount,  so  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
an  economist  in  whom  he  could  have 
great  confidence. 

I  state  frankly  and  in  all  honesty  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  requested  amount 
will  represent  a  waste  of  money.  I  agree 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees.  Forty -five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  that  subcom- 
mittee. But  we  returned  $26,000  of  that 
amovmt;  we  did  not  use  the  $26,000. 

This  subcommittee  has  been  very  eco- 
nomical, imder  the  administration  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfawxr]  ; 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  operate 
in  that  way. 

Jiir.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  LANGER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Again.  I  merely 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  amount  extended 
last  year  by  the  subcommitee,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  has  mentioned, 
was  $241,000.  However,  the  amo\mt  re- 
quested this  year  Is  $365,000,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $124,000.  So  far  as  I  know, 
even  to  Judge  from  the  testimony  given 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KBFAtTvnt],  the  only  unount 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksch] 
apparently  was  to  be  allocated  for  a  mi- 
nority counsel  was  approximately  $15,- 
000.  Yet  the  requested  increase  amounte 
to  $124,000. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  amount  of  the  requested  in- 
crease is  entirely  insufficient.  I  think 
the  subcommittee  should  be  given  several 
hundred  thoiisand  dollars  more  than  it 
is  requesting.  As  I  said  a  while  ago, 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Youwo],  recently  issued  a 
newsletter  regarding  the  price  of  farm 
machinery;  and  it  shows  that  the  price 
of  farm  machinery  has  nearly  doubled. 
Let  me  ask  my  colleague  whether  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes,  it  has  nearly 
doubled;  and  in  the  last  10  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  60  or 
70  percent. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  find  out  what  has  caused  the  in- 
crease. 

The  other  day  we  found  that  when  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  an  automobile  in- 
creases a  few  dollars,  the  price  charged 
for  it  is  increased  several  times  that 
amoimt. 

So  I  sincerely  hope  the  full  amount 
will  be  allowed  the  subcommittee,  in 
order  to  permit  it  to  make  the  investi- 
gation. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEB  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  distressingly  awkward  posi- 
tion, first  because  $15,000  of  the  money 
in  the  committee  request  was,  by  gen- 
eral agreement,  earmarked  for  a  staff 
member  for  me.  Secondly,  I  must  openly 
and  publicly  confess  that  the  request  for 
that  amount  by  the  committee  was  at  my 
very  special  instance.  So  that  puts  me 
in  a  slightly  awkward  position. 

I  came  to  my  conclusion  for  various 
reasons.  On  two  distinct  occasions  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  had  re- 
quested $1  million  for  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  apprehend  that  at  smne 
time  or  other  he  is  likely,  as  things  go 
on,  to  get  rather  close  to  that  siun.  I 
have  always  thovight  it  was  Just  too  much 
for  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
for  the  staff  to  digest  physically. 

One  reason  I  made  such  a  special  point 
of  the  fact  that  I  thought  I  ought  to  have 
some  expert  staff  assistance  is  that  if  I 
really  voted  my  allergy  against  work,  I 
would  vote  against  any  money  for  this 
subcommittee,  because  I  think  this  par- 
ticular subcommittee  has  b\u*dened  me, 
ever  since  I  have  been  on  it.  more  than 
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have  all  the  other  subcommittees  put  to- 
gether^ I  do  not  think  that  is  an  over- 
statement, as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  staff  positions  were  sine- 
cures. My  answer  was  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  nearly 
everybody  on  that  staff  was  such  an 
eager  beaver  that  I  was  constantly  loaded 
with  work. 

In  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  very  pertinent  question 
was  raised  as  to  what  proposed  legisla- 
tion the  committee  had  reported.  One 
particular  measure  was  pointed  out 
which  is  presently  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar, a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  It  is  on  the 
calendar,  but  it  is  not  there  because  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  did  not  do 
his  best  to  keep  it  from  getting  there. 

One  would  think  that,  since  I  am  in 
disagreement  with  the  subcommittee,  I 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  cutting  off  funds 
for  it.  I  am  not,  because  I  think  the 
work  the  subcommittee  does  is  impor- 
tant, even  though  I  disagree  so  generally 
with  my  able  and  affable  friend  from 
Tennessee. 

There  is  pending  presently  in  the  sub- 
committee a  bill  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  In  its  present  form,  if  it  were  left 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  he 
could  stop  it,  it  would  never  get  to  the 
Senate  floor.  One  would  think  that  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  cutting  down  the 
money  for  the  subcommittee,  on  the 
basis  that  if  the  subcommittee  is  going 
to  get  into  mischief  and  do  things  I  do 
not  like,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  stop 
the  committee  would  be  to  give  it  no 
funds,  which  would  stop  it. 

Last  year  there  came  to  the  Senate, 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  pre- 
merger notification  bill.  It  did  not  get  to 
the  Senate  until  it  embraced  an  amend- 
ment which  the  diatingmshed  Senator 
from  Wyoming  opposed.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  is  for  the  bill,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  for 
the  bill.  I  managed  to  commandeer 
enough  votes  in  the  committee  to  get  the 
amendment  written  into  the  bill.  So  it 
has  never  gotten  any  further,  and  it 
has  not  been  brought  up.  But  I  point 
out  that  it  Is  a  piece  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  interested.  The  President  wants  it. 
The  Board  of  Economic  Advisers  is  for 
it.  But  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  against  it.  If  his  conviction  amounts 
to  anything,  he  is  going  to  try  to  stop  it. 
Thus  far  I  have  succeeded  in  stopping  it. 
So  the  subcommittee  cannot  be  blamed 
for  not  wanting  to  fill  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar with  a  lot  of  proposed  legislation. 
I  have  used  every  weapon  at  my  com- 
mand. I  shall  use  every  parliamentary 
device  and  what  feeble  skill  I  have  as  a 
parliamentarian  to  keep  these  Uttle 
brain  children  from  seeing  the  light  of 
day,  if  it  is  possible. 

I  think  that  explanation  is  in  order. 
It  is  owing  to  the  distinguiahed  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  because  it  has  not  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  diligence  on  his  part  that 
a  lot  of  measures  have  not  come  to  this 
floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggested  the  amount 
of  $365,000.  That  figure  would  involve 
$15,000  for  a  staff  member.  Then  I  sug- 
gested two  new  lines  of  work.  I  wish  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  were 
present  to  hear  this,  becausa  he  might 
violently  disagree;  but  when  we  had  the 
long  hearings  on  the  alleged  pil  monop- 
olies, with  regard  to  their  operations  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  the  alle^tions  that 
our  oil  companies  were  operating  as  car- 
tels in  the  Middle  East,  in  S(|uth  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere,  I  had  a  difficult  time 
in  getting  out  minority  views,  (amounting 
to  80  pages.  We  got  those  views  to- 
gether, and  in  my  judgment  the  report 
was  a  dandy.  I  think  the  report  blew  the 
majority's  case  into  smitl^reens,  al- 
though I  am  sure  my  pleaiant  friend 
from  Wyoming  would  certainly  not  agree 

with  me.  i 

However,  it  seems  to  me  thiat,  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  in  the  monoiioly  field,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order]  to  set  the 
matter  in  proper  perspective,  jthat  we  get 
a  better  picture  of  conditions  abroad. 
No  member  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
had  to  do  with  the  alleged  monopoly 
operations  abroad,  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity, so  far  as  I  know,  to  sei  conditions 
on  the  ground,  know  of  the  operations. 
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on  the  premerger  notification  bill.  After 
7  or  8  days  of  testimony,  and  after  hear- 
ing heads  of  the  motor  oompanies,  and 
also  Walter  Reuther.  it  x^ust  have  been 
evident  to  anybody  in  the  caucus  room 
that  my  own  ideas  were  iontra  to  those 
expressed  by  members  o^  the  niajority 
side  of  the  committee.  I  But  XMtwith- 
standing  that  fact,  this  ik  a  field  which 
the  Attorney  General  recognizes  as  of 
transcendent  importance^  because  some 
years  ago  a  commission  wlis  created,  con- 
sisting of  55  brilliant  lawyers  and  jurists, 
for  the  purF>o6e  of  exartiining  and  re- 
examining all  the  monopoly  and  anti- 
trust legislation  on  the  statute  books  and 
m-liing  informal  refcommendations 
which  would  serve  as  guidelines  for  the 
Congress. 

So  even  though  at  time$  I  feel  harassed 
and  even  though  I  feel  the  subcommittee 
has  burdened  my  time  to  the  point  v.  here 
I  had  virtually  a  1 -week  vacation  in  the 
adioumment  last  year,  because  I  came 
back  for  the  hearings  last  fall  in  October 
and  November.  I  still  believe  that  the 
$365,000  is  a  reasonable  ^nd  very  proper 
amount,  and  for  that 
Senator  from  Illinois  ex 
the  resolution. 

I  offer  one  other  co 


;on  the  junior 
icts  to  support 

lent,  Mr.  Presi- 


know  of  our  relationships  ifith  foreign     dent,  which  comes  in  p^irsuance  of  the 


governments,  and  then  comie  back  and 
make  a  report,  which,  in  my  considered 
judgment,  would  do  better  jistice  to  the 
American  companies  that  |  have  been 
operating  in  that  field.  i 

I  marked  that  matter  out,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  agree*  it  was  an 
appropriate  line  of  endeawr  for  this 
committee  and  that  it  ought  to  work  on 
it.  In  connection  with  that  I  suggested 
that  the  mileage  travel  allo^  ranee  be  in- 
creased substantially,  becavjse  if  mem- 


abroad,  the 
proportion- 


bers  of  the  subcommittee  go 
travel  expense  will  increase 
ately. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  tlM  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administratlo  i  that  when 
one  looks  at  the  difficultiei  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  encountered  in  Guatemala, 
on  which  a  consent  decree  was  signed 
only  yesterday,  when  one  oansiders  the 
expropriation  of  Dutch  propferty  in  Indo- 
nesia, when  one  remembersj  the  threats 
of  Nasser  to  expropriate  Araierican  prop- 
erties and  projjerties  which  are  labeled  as 
cartels  and  American  monopolies,  I  think 
the  time  has  come,  in  Ameripa's  interest, 
that  members  of  the  subcommittee  go 
abroad,  since  the  committae  has  juris- 
diction, and  take  a  far  bettc  r  look  at  the 
situation  than  we  have  evei  had  before. 
I  believe  that  will  require  sa  ne  funds. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  persui  de  the  judg- 
ment of  any  Senator  present  on  the  fioor. 
I  tried  to  come  to  a  conclusiim  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  think  is  reasonable  and  fair, 
against  the  backdrop  of  conditions  as 
they  exist.  I  took  that  attitude  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  have  re 
liglously  and  diligently  fou 
Sttsator  from  Tennessee, 
have  been  on  this  commit^,  whenever 
we  have  disagreed.  He  anq  I  do  not  sec 
eye  to  eye  an  the  paclcers  aiid  stockyards 
bill.  We  do  not  see  eye  t*  eye  on  tbe 
proposed  change  in  tha  Robinaon- 
Patman  Act.    We  do  not  ste  eye  to  eye 


t  the  senior 
since  I 


observations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  It 
was  his  opinion  that  protiably  in  one  field 
this  subcommittee  woxid  do  nothing, 
and  that  was  the  field  of  labor  monopoly. 

I  presume  that  one  could  get  a  pretty 
good  argvmient  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  to  whether  the  cimmittee  on  the 
Judiciary  actually  has  i  jurisdiction  in 
that  fidd.  The  only  gilideline  we  have 
is  what  is  contained  in  t^e  Senate  Rules, 
under  the  jurisdictions ;  set  out  for  the 
different  committees.  Under  subpara- 
graph 7  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees, which  is  a  part  of  rtUe  XXV.  amonf 
the  other  jurisdictions  (here  is  included 
the  one  sentence: 

Protection  of  trade  and  nunmerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  mi  inopolles. 

That  sentence  does  not  say  "ctw-porate 
monopolies."  It  does  not  say  "corporate 
restraint."    'Hiere  k  no  limitation  In  the 

language.  j 

I  submit  to  my  distin«ui^ed  friend, 
the  Sei»tor  from  Nebraska,  that  in  my 
considered  opinion  that  language  is 
broad  enough  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
investigate  into  the  whole  fieW  of  labor 
nitHiopoly.  I  think  wci  have  a  poi^ect 
right  to  do  so.  Whethe^  we  go  into  tliat 
field  will  be  determined  finally  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  by  a 
minority  of  its  member4. 

If  I  am  asked  openlyl  todaiy  what  my 
oiwn  notloKMB  are  about  the  matter.  I 
woukl  vote  this  afternoon  for  a  proposal, 
formal  or  informal,  on  the  part  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  start  at  least  a  pre- 
liminary investigaticMi  in  the  field  of  la- 
bor monopoly,  for  when  we  talk  aboot 
monopolies  in  this  country  let  xm  Dot  for- 
get that  they  are  not  limited  to  cor- 
porate monopohes. 

When  Mr.  Reuther  points  the  •ccushW 
finger  at  General  Metor^  and  i»3ka  about 
a  giant  monopoly,  thatj  same  finger  can 
be  reversed,  and  one  caxi  point  to  a  union. 


with  over  I  million  active,  dues-pajdng 
members,  which  bargains  in  the  automo- 
bile industry,  and  one  can  say.  "Here  is 
a  labor  monopoly." 

I  submit  to  my  very  affable  chairman 
that  I  think  it  is  a  line  of  endeavor 
which  the  subcommittee  ought  to  pur- 
sue, and  if  it  does  burden  my  time  even 
further  I  shall  be  more  than  delighted 
to  cooi>erate  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvkbI  in 
pursuing  that  line  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield,  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  It  is  not  often  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  I  find  my- 
self in  friendly  disagreement  with  my 
good  friend  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I 
realize  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  most 
subjects  which  come  before  this  body. 
there  is  ample  room  for  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  however,  that 
I  can  well  imderstand  the  statement  he 
made  at  the  opening  of  his  remarks, 
that  there  had  been  some  suggestion  the 
funds  might  even  exceed  $1  million.  If, 
indeed,  the  subcommittee  branches  out 
far  enough,  the  smn  would  exceed  $1 
million. 

I  am  not  necessarily  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  subcommittee  to  branch 
out  into  the  field  of  labor  monopoly, 
which  is  at  least  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  if  the  subcommittee 
does  branch  out  into  the  field  men- 
tioned by  my  distmguished  friend  from 
Illinois,  and  into  the  field  of  expropria- 
tion of  American  property  by  Mr.  Nasser 
or  anyone  else  abroad  who  might  at- 
tempt to  expropriate  American  prop- 
erty—which, mdeed,  I  think,  is  perhaps 
properly  a  field  of  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — I  can  see 
that  in  a  few  years,  after  I  have  long  de- 
parted from  this  body,  the  sum  involved 
may  exceed  not  only  a  million  dollars 
but  perhaps  several  million  dollars. 

I  do  submit  that  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing omr  expenditures  within  reasonable 
bounds  is  always  a  most  difficult  one,  be- 
cause there  are  very  valid  and  very  co- 
gent arguments  which  can  always  be 
made  toward  exi>anding  Jurisdiction 
and  increasing  the  expenditures. 

If  we  were  considering  an  amendment 
today  which  would  drastically  cut  the 
funds  which  the  subconunittee  has  had 
available  to  It,  and  which  the  subcom- 
mittee has  expended  heretofore,  I  could 
understand  the  problem,  and  then  I 
would  not  have  offered  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  do  submit,  in  trying  to  keep 
our  own  housekeeping  expenditures  at 
least  within  reasonable  boimds,  that 
when  the  subcommittee,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  has  had  in  one  instance 
$200,000  and  in  another  instance  $207,- 
000,  and  last  jrear  only  expended  $241,- 
000,  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  lacking  in 
generosity  to  the  subcommittee  if  we 
provide  m  the  amendment  that  we  will 
allow  the  subcommittee  $250,000.  If 
scMne  emergency  should  develop  and  it  is 
necessary  to  come  before  this  body 
again,  I  am  sure  at  that  time  we  could 


consider,  as  we  would  for  other  commit- 
tees, the  need  for  additional  funds. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  argument 
today,  but  I  have  observed  the  procedure 
session  after  session.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Loxiisiana.  who  is  tempo- 
rarily not  on  the  floor,  has  raised  this 
issue.    It  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 

I  am  sure  the  very  fact  that  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  is  present  and  has 
said  he  is  interested  in  the  increase  of 
funds  should  assiure  oiu*  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  matter. 

There  are  several  committees  where 
the  increase  sought  seems  to  be  beyond 
what  we  feel  is  a  retisonable  proportion, 
and  for  those  we  shall  have  amendments 
to  offer.  I  am  not  too  sanguine  that 
we  will  necessarily  be  successful  in  that, 
but  I,  at  least,  feel  some  responsibility 
as  to  trying  to  hold  these  housekeeping 
expenditures  withm  reasonable  bounds. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  HENNINGS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  m  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennidy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  that  after  looking  over  the  ju- 
risdictions of  the  various  committees  I 
really  do  not  see  how  this  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  could 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  labor.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  a  labor  organiza- 
tion owned  a  business  which  was  a  mo- 
nopoly, the  subcommittee  might  have 
jurisdiction  in  that  case,  or  in  a  case 
where  a  labor  organization  was  joined 
with  management  in  restraint  of  trade 
in  a  conspiracy.  We  had  a  good  many 
of  those  cases  \n  New  York,  in  the  elec- 
trical industry,  some  years  ago. 

So  far  as  labor  organizations  them- 
selves are  concerned  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  of  course  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  select  committee 
headed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClexlanI. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  object  to  my  asking  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KkfauvkhI  whether 
he  plans,  with  the  money  which  may  be 
appropriated,  to  look  into  the  general 
area  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
discussing?  I  raise  this  question  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  LAbor  said 
Public  Welfare  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glai  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  re- 
siMnd,  but  before  he  does  so  let  me  say  I 
disagree  very  cordially  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. When  one  is  dealing  with 
monopolies,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, m  my  judgment,  whether  it  is  an 
agglomeration  of  business  units  which 
restrains  trade,  which  constitutes  a 
monopoly,  or  an  agglomeration  of  labor 
iinits,  or  what  it  is.  Monopoly  is  mo- 
nopoly. When  it  is  an  imlawful  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce,  I  think  it 


clearly  comes  under  the  language  of  the 
nile  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  venti- 
late that  subject  for  the  benefit  of  our 
esteemed  Parliamentarian,  and  ulti- 
mately obtain  a  ruling  from  the  Chair 
on  the  question;  but  since  the  question 
is  moot  at  the  moment,  there  is  no  point 
in  pursuing  the  discussion  further. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  permit  him  to  answer  the 
question  which  has  been  propovmded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  whether  it 
is  planned,  with  the  funds  under  dis- 
cussion today,  to  investigate  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  myself. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No  program  was 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  nor  is  any  presented 
here  for  the  investigation  of  labor  as  a 
monopoly,  pure  and  simple.  In  the  past 
we  have  received  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  labor  has  had  on  the 
economy,  and  we  shall  do  so  in  the  fu- 
tiire.  About  2  weeks  ago  the  Attorney 
General  said  that  infiation  was  due  to  » 
great  extent  to  poor  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  that  if  we  had  good 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  we 
would  not  likely  have  infiation. 

In  connection  with  prices,  we  have  In- 
vestigated, and  will  make  findings,  as  to 
the  part  labor  plays. 

If  there  were  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade  between  a  labor  union  and  a 
corporation,  that  subject  would  be  in  our 
immediate  jurisdiction;  and  if  our  in- 
vestigation showed  something  of  that 
sort.  I  think  it  would  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee. 

However,  as  to  the  outright  jurisdic- 
tion to  investigate  labor  as  a  monopoly 
in  itself,  that  is  a  moot  question,  and 
certainly  one  which  should  be  discussed. 
We  have  no  program  at  the  present  time 
looking  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
basically  with  everything  my  leader  from 
California  [Mr.  Kno-woans]  has  said.  I 
think  about  the  only  answer  I  could 
make  is  ttiat  I  think  there  is  some  virtue 
in  the  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of 
doing  the  job  piecemeal,  if  the  full 
amount  is  available  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  work  program  can  be 
planned  a  little  better  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible. 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  entire  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  exception  of  the  late 
Senator  Neely. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator. 
first.  If  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  not  thoroughly  Interrogated 
by  the  several  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct 
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Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  make  the  further 
observation  that  not  only  was  the  inter- 
rogation thorough  and  complete,  but  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
reported  the  resolution  favorably  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  do  not  know 
■whether  the  Senator  can  make  that 
statement  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  I 
happen  to  know  it.  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude by  alluding  to  two  further  points. 
I  hope  Senators  will  give  ear. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  final  date  for 
filing  a  report  by  a  subcommittee  or  a 
committee  imder  this  type  of  resolution 
is  the  last  day  of  January  of  the  new 
year.  . 

We  return  for  the  new  session  durmg 
the  first  week  in  January.  In  the  odd 
years,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  reorgani- 
zation, which  will  require  a  little  time. 
Inevitably  we  discover,  if  we  are  writ- 
ing a  minority  report,  that  we  cannot 
find  time  before  the  end  of  January  to 
complete  that  report.  As  I  recall,  my 
friend  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  al- 
luded to  that  very  fact  in  a  conference 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand,  two 
questions  were  propounded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  by  the  junior 
Senator  frc«n  Massachusetts.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  imderstand  the  situation. 
My  vote  on  this  question  may  be  influ- 
enced by  the  answers  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

If  I  state  the  situation  erroneously,  I 
should  like  to  be  corrected.  As  I  vmder- 
stand  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  the  first  question,  he  does 
have  the  point  of  view  that  his  subcom- 
mittee has  the  authority  to  investigate, 
on  its  own  initiative,  monopoly  in  the 
labor  field. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  believe  so. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Was  that  the  reply  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  said  that,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  a  moot  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  shall  have  to  discxiss  and 
settle  with  the  other  committees. 

However,  I  did  say  that  so  far  as  the 
power  of  labor  was  reflected  in  concen- 
tration of  industry,  or  in  raising  prices, 
or  in  conspiratorial  agreements  between 
management  and  labor,  I  felt  that  with- 
out question  our  subcommittee  bad  the 
right  to  make  investigations. 

The  other  question  is  one  which  will 
be  gone  into  by  our  subcommittee.  It 
relates  to  jvuisdiction.  I  am  sure  we 
shall  also  discuss  that  question  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  with  the  special  committee  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
ClellanI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  answers  the  first 
question. 

The  second  question  Is  whether  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  any  inten- 
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tion  of  entering  this  field  d 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  is  no|;  on  the 
program  which  we  have  submitted,  but 
we  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  our  sub- 
committee, and  see  where  we;  stand  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  the!  Senator 
would  not  say  at  this  time  thall  he  would 
not  attempt  to  go  into  the  lubject  at 
this  session? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  As  I  explained  to 
the  Senator  a  few  minutes  ako,  in  the 
past  we  have  gone  into  many[  questions 
in  connection  with  labor.  W;  shall  go 
into  such  questions  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  direct  q  uestion  as 
to  investigation  of  labor  as  a  monopoly, 
it  has  not  been  discussed  in  our  sub- 
committee.   We  have  not  arri  red  at  any 
conclusion,  and  we  have  notj  discussed 
the  subject  with  the  other  committees 
or  taken  it  up  with  the  Parliai  aentarian 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     If   the   Sen  itor   from 
Illinois  will  yield  for  one  furpier  ques 
tion,  I  shall  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wliat  his  personal  {intentions 
are  in  this  connection.    He  is i the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.        |    ^ 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  personal  inten- 
tion is,  if  any  member  of  the  aibcommit- 
tee  has  a  problem  or  a  suggested  line  of 
inquiry  which  he  thinks  should  be  fol- 
lowed, first  to  examine  the  question  ob- 
jectively to  determine  whethei-  or  not  we 
have  jurisdiction;  and  if  the  fiajority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcomi^iittee  wish 
to  enter  into  a  certain  line  (of  inquiry, 
that  is  what  we  shall  do.       i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  t^e  Senator. 
My  interest  stems  from  my  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  land  Public 
Welfare.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  feel  that ;  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  intervenes  in  an  aifea  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  seems  to  be  some 
disagreement  as  to  where  the  proper 
jurisdiction  lies,  the  questioii  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  tlje  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  jurisdiciion  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  widel  The  sub- 
ject of  labor  legislation  and  activities  in- 
volving improper  practices  of  labor  and 
management  are  now  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  two  committees  af  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  before  tne  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  has  a  very  jfull  agenda, 
decides  to  intervene  in  an  area  in  which 
personally  I  do  not  think  it  has  jurisdic- 
tion, the  question  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I 

A  good  deal  of  legislation  pealing  with 
this  question  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Such  legislation  ^ill  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  If  I  am  to  imderstand 
that  the  funds  which  we  are  |iow  discuss- 
ing are  to  be  used  to  enable  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare or  the  McClellan  committee,  we 
ought  to  know  it  now.  The  subject  is  not 
completely  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judicitiry.     It 
question  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

I  believe  we  should  get  al  clear  answer 
as  to  whether  this  question  will  come 
back  to  the  Senate  before  We  finally  de- 
cide whether  action  shouldlbe  taken  and. 
if  so,  by  which  committM  the  action 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  courie  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  refers  to  alleged 
usurpation.  ' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  i*  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  we  undertake  an  in- 
quiry in  that  field,  and  it  b  agreed  that 
there  has  been  some  usurplation  of  Juris- 
diction, the  question  can  bt  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  ioint  of  order, 
and  then  of  course  the  whole  question  of 
jurisdiction  cfn  be  thoroufhly  ventilated 
and  thoroughly  cleared  li),  and  a  final 
ruling  can  be  obtained  o^  the  question 
from  the  Chair.  That  is 
tary  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I 


le  parliament 
President. 


^f  labor  monop- 
ely  with  him. 


should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senitor  from  Mas- 
sachusetts a  question  in  relation  to  his 
comments  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vari- 
ous committees.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  feel  that  iat  the  present 
time  the  McClellan  committee  has  Juris- 
diction to  go  into  the  effects  of  monopo- 
listic practices  on  the  .part  of  labor 
unions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  KErAUVERl  has  described 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  field  < 
oly,  and  I  agree  compl< 
The  McClellan  committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  going  into  Improper  prac- 
tices in  the  labor  and  management  fields. 
I  certainly  feel  that  a  monopoly  is  an  im- 
proper practice  and  is  ai  subject  which 
would  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
McClellan  committee.       j 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  for  oni  more  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Masskchusetts? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yiel4. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  feel  .that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Puplic  Welfare,  of 
which  both  of  us  are  m<     ' 
authority,  under  the 
the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
very  important  field  of  libor  monopoly? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.   It  comes  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  feel  that  the 
Senate  now  has  three  committees  which 
can  investigate  in  the;  field  of  labor 
monopoly?  , 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  J  I  believe  there 
is  a  distinction  in  the  functions  of  the 
three  committees.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  can  investigate 
a  labor  monopoly  when  a  labor  union,  for 
example,  owns  a  business,  or  when  labor 
and  management  join  in  a  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade.  There  huve  been  a  num- 
ber of  such  cases,  and  they  have  been 
prosecuted  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 


ibers,  has  the 

erpretation  of 

I  investigate  the 


tice.   That  Is  a  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  the  responsibility 
of  looking  Into  undemocratic  procedures 
on  the  part  of  labor,  which  is  what  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  labor  monopoly,  and 
the  McClellan  committee  has  Jurisdiction 
m  that  field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  talking 
about  monopolies  as  that  term  applies 
to  practices,  but,  rather,  to  activities  of 
labor  in  the  monopolistic  field,  in  connec- 
tion with  restramt  of  trade,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  let  us  say, 
in  the  labor  market.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  closed  shop  is  prohibited  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  So  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  we  can  talk  about  a 
monopoly  in  that  field,  smce  manage- 
ment does  the  hiring.  That  subject,  of 
course,  was  gone  into  in  1947.  I  believe 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is  rather  clear 
in  the  area  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  an  answer  to  this  question.  I  will 
try  to  explain  it  in  better  terms.  Since 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
m  1947  and  the  enactment  of  the  other 
acts  in  this  field  since  1934,  there  has 
been  given  to  labor,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  knows,  certam  powers 
which  other  segments  of  our  economy 
and  other  segments  of  our  citizenship 
do  not  have,  such  as  tax-free  status,  tax- 
free  funds,  and  so  forth.  I  am  not  al- 
ludmg  to  my  interest  in  right-to-work 
legislation.  I  am  alluding  now  to  the 
monopoly  powers  that  rest  In  the  labor 
movement  by  virtue  of  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  Congress. 

I  am  not  saying  that  those  laws 
should  not  have  been  passed  at  the  time. 
However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  Congress  should  consider  placing 
labor  unions  under  the  same  antitrust 
laws  that  corporations  have  been  placed 
under.  It  might  be  Interesting  in  that 
connection  for  the  Senator  to  know  that 
in  an  off-the-record  discussion  with 
Jimmy  Hoffa  during  the  recent  hearings, 
he  agreed  that  when  a  labor  union 
reached  the  point  where  it  acted  to  re- 
straint of  trade,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  plactog  it  xmder  the  same 
laws  imder  which  corporations  must 
act. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  feels  if 
any  of  the  three  committees  now  have 
authority  to  go  into  ttutt  field  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  problems 
we  ftod  when  we  talk  about  antitrust 
laws  is  in  connection  with  their  enforce- 
ment against  unions.  Obviously  they 
come  under  the  antitrust  laws  if  they 
are  acting  to  conspiracy  to  a  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that 
those  laws  can  be  enforced  against  a 
trade  union,  even  if  it  is  tovolved  to  a 
strike  and  thereby  creates  an  effect  upon 
the  level  of  a  business.  Z  believe  those 
are  matters  which  come  withto  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


The  only  area  to  which  the  Commit- 
tee an  the  Judiciary  has  ever  moved  to 
ttiAt  field  has  been  to  connection  with 
tlie  Hobbs  bilL  That  was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  House, 
and  probably  also  to  the  Senate.  The 
situation  was  due  to  certato  circum- 
stances to  the  House  at  that  time.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  time  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  at- 
tempted to  accept  Jurisdiction  to  that 
field.  I  never  believed  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  or  any  other  com- 
mittee had  any  responsibility  over  the 
regulation  of  labor,  as  to  the  case  of  a 
labor  organization.  Therefore  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  antitrust  laws 
should  go  as  far  as  he  has  todlcated.  I 
hope,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  will  agree  to  defend  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GOII3WATER.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  either  of  the  committees  give 
up  jurisdiction.  What  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  disttogulshed  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KEFAUVER ],  is  that  this  is  a  little 
known  subject  that  should  be  tovesti- 
gated.  The  hearings  which  I  have  at- 
tended and  the  transcripts  of  the  hear- 
tags  which  I  have  read  very  clearly  indi- 
cate to  me  that  it  is  a  labor  monopoly. 
I  am  not  defending  one  side  or  the  other, 
but  I  do  say  it  Is  obvious  to  people  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  this  new 
monopolistic  power  is  a  source  of  infla- 
tion and  a  source  of  high  prices,  and  I 
am  merely  suggesting  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  to  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  his  sub- 
committee consider  going  toto  that  sub- 
ject matter.  I  realize  that  it  is  a  field 
about  which  we  know  very  little.  There 
has  been  only  one  detailed  study  made 
to  that  field  during  the  last  25  years. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
toclude  the  subject  to  his  tovestigations. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  OTdAHONEY.  It  occurs  to  me, 
from  listentog  to  the  colloquy,  that  It 
has  been  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Issue  before  us  today. 
The  issue  pendtog  Is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  shall  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  conttogent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate either  $365,000  or  $250,000.  on  a  bill 
of  particulars  submitted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
BastlaiioI.  The  issue,  therefore,  is 
whether  we  shall  authorize  the  addi- 
tional $115,000  to  carry  on  the  work 
which  was  laid  out  to  full  before  us. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judicituy  has  Jurisdiction  over 
monopolies,  restratots  of  trade,  and  the 
like.  However,  the  vote  now  will  be  on 
the  appropriaticm  of  the  money  for  the 
particular  purposes  set  forth  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Those  reports  do  not  toclude  any  to- 
vestigatlon  of  labor  at  this  time.    The 


overall  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  of 
course,  covers  any  sort  of  restratot  of 
trade.  However,  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  could  enter  toto  that 
field  it  would  obviously  have  to  appeal 
for  the  money  with  which  to  do  sa  We 
do  not  have  the  money  now,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  mtod  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts can  be  set  perfectly  at  rest 
in  that  respect  We  are  here  seektog 
an  additional  $115,000,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  That  is- 
sue is  now  before  us.  The  committee 
needs  that  money  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  to  the  report. 

It  does  not  toclude  any  tovestigation 
of  labor  monopoly.  If  we  wanted  to  en- 
ter toto  such  a  field,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  to  the  Senate 
to  obtato  money  with  which  to  carry  on, 
because  the  fund  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  us  will  be  sufScient  ordy 
to  carry  on  the  program  we  have  laid 
out.  So  I  think  the  discussion  might  di- 
vert the  attention  of  Senators  from 
the  only  Issue  before  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  to 
confess  my  own  dilemma  about  the  posi- 
tion to  which  I  found  myself,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  make  an  explanation  to  the 
Senate.  Without  undertaking  to  to- 
fiuence  the  Judgment  of  other  Senators. 
I  felt  this  was  a  reasonable  amovmt,  and 
I  sugrgested  the  amount  which  is  to  the 
resolution  before  us.  As  an  todlvidual 
Member  of  the  Senate,  certainly  I  shall 
support  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KhowlandI.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  najrs  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presid^it,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Yes;  If  the  Soia- 
tor  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  withhold  my  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  fearful  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  public  has  had  actually  pre- 
sented to  it  as  yet  a  dramatic  illus- 
tration of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  connec- 
tion with  this  fund  we  may  be  deciding 
a  critical  questioD  to  the  present  posture 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  economic  con- 
centration to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world. 

We  all  know  that  we  are  tovolved  to 
an  economic  war  with  Soviet  Russia. 
I  believe  that  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  depends  upon 
our  victory  at  home  to  the  war  agatosfc 
economic  concentration.  There  can  be 
no  permanent  political  liberty  without 
eccmomie  freedom. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  picture, 
namely,  that  Congress  is  steadily  giving 
away  its  powers,  delegating  its  powers  to. 
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the  Executive,  and  rendering  itself  un- 
able to  decide  issues  on  which  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  our  constituents  in 
every  State,  depends.  .    .    .  *v. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  budget  of  the 
United  States.  This  document  was  sent 
to  Congress  last  month  by  the  President- 
It  contains,  minus  the  index,  955  pages. 
On  page  M-4.  at  the  very  beginning, 
where  there  is  a  brief  r6sum6  of  the 
budget,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  new 
obUgational  authority  asked  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  Congress  amounts  to  $72.5  bil- 
lion, and  that  the  budget  expenditures, 
when  the  document  was  drafted,  were 
estimated  to  amoimt  to  $73.9  billion. 
Since  that  time  additional  expenditures 
have  been  suggested  and  have  been  made 
necessary. 

The  launching  of  the  Explorer  and  the 
efforts  which  our  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  will  make  soon  to  laimch  other 
missiles  and  satellites  are  a  warning  to 
MS  of  what  the  expenditvures  will  be  and 
how  necessary  they  are. 

But  who  has  stopped  to  compare  the 
cost  of  Congress  with  the  cost  of  the 
executive  departments?  Of  the  955 
pages  recording  the  varioxis  appropri- 
ations which  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  caUs  upon  Congress  to 
make,  beginning  with  page  19,  exactly 
28  pages  are  devoted  to  the  expenditures 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  the  legislative  branch 
are  included  all  the  expenditures  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and,  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me.  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
as  well,  although  that  is  scarcely  a  leg- 
islative activity. 

But  here  it  is:  The  total  sum  esti- 
mated for  expenditure  by  the  legislative 
branch  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  is 
$126,173,000  compared  with  $73.9  billion, 
the  total  amount  of  the  budget.  The 
comparison  indicates  how  absolutely  in- 
finitesimal is  the  issue  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  this  afternoon. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  appropriation  from  $365,000  to 
$250,000  is  asking  for  a  reduction  of 
$115,000;  that  is  all.  That  amount  will 
not  balance  any  budget.  It  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  economy.  But  It  will  Inter- 
rupt, it  will  disorganize,  and  it  might 
easily  destroy  the  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
from  the  program  which  has  been  care- 
fully laid  out  and  approved  by  two  com- 
mittees to  investigate  the  problem  of  the 
economic  structure  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  important  question.  But 
before  I  go  into  it.  my  eye  falls  on  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  of 
this  morning.  On  the  first  page.  I  see 
an  article  vmder  the  by-line  of  William 
P.  Abrogast.  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  heading  is:  "Waste  Seen  in  Spanish 
United  States  Base."  The  article  be- 
gins: 

Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  told 
Congress  yesterday  there  is  no  military  need 
for  one  of  the  United  States  bases  being 
built  In  Spain.  He  said  another  Is  being 
built  at  a  poor  location  because  Spanish 
officials  wanted  a  show  place  near  Madrid. 

Farther  down  In  the  column,  I  read: 
The  Spanish  bases  are  t>elng  constructed 
at  a  projected  cost  of  about  $483  million. 
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Compare  that  amoxmt — Just  tne  of  the 
little  operations  in  the  tremenqous  scope 
of  military  expenditures— i^th  the 
amount  which  is  at  issue  in  tie  resolu- 
tion and  with  the  total  estii^ated  ex- 
penditure of  the  entire  legislatUve  branch 
of  the  Government — the  Hpuse,  the 
Senate,  and  the  other  agendes  which 
are  handled  under  this  bran<h 

Mr.   President,   we   are   flg^iting 
fight  against  totalitarianism. 

I  think  there  would  be  no 
ment  on  that  point.  But  this  is  a  two- 
fold struggle.  We  would  be  mistaken  if 
we  dreamed  that  by  the  defeat  of  politi- 
cal dictators  we  were  succe 
feating  or  holding  back  or 
economic  dictators. 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr. 
rise  to  a  point  of  order:  Th 
not  in  order.  

The      PRESIDING      OFFI 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has 


Fehiruary  5 


change  in  the 

Dmy  and  our 

the  antitrust 


the 


disagree- 


ul  in  de- 
lontrolllng 

sident.    I 
Senate  is 


The 
floor. 


Does  he  yield  to  the  Senator  (from  Ten 

I16SS66  ? 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Prei  ident,  this 
is  a  very  important  speech  byi  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  has  spent) almost  his 
entire  life  studying  these  problems.  I 
wish  there  were  better  order  in  the  Sen- 

ate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  IJER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  wi  1  suspend. 
Senators  who  desire  to  converse  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloakro<^ns. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  may  pro- 

Mr.  OTklAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  during  the  debate  in  the 
Senate,  there  is  scarcely  a  mdment  when 
Senators  do  not  have  to  confer  with  their 
staff  members;  and  that  does  not  bother 
me  at  all.  I 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  designed  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body,  and  also 
the  attention  of  the  coimtryi  if  possible, 
to  the  fact  that  the  policies  df  this  coim- 
try  against  the  cpncentratlon  of  eco- 
nomic power  have  been  ba^ic,  nonpar- 
tisan policies.  They  have  b^en  adopted 
from  the  beginning  of  this  government 
by  both  parties;  and  today  t<iey  are  pro- 
claimed even  by  those  who) are  leading 
in  the  fight  to  concentrate  economic 
power.  j 

When  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  was 
passed,  one  House  of  Congrtss  was  con- 
trolled by  one  political  panty,  and  the 
other  House  was  controlled  by  another 
political  party.  Of  course,  the  President 
was  of  the  same  political  laith  as  the 
Members  who  controlled  om  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  As  "^  recall,  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law  wa(S  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  practically  a  unanimous 
vote.  All  of  us  say  we  ar^  opposed  to 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade. 

I  believe  that  many  persorts  receive  the 
idea  that  whenever  the  Aiitltrust  and 
Antimonopoly  Subcommittee  holds  a 
public  hearing,  it  is  seeking  (to  prosecute 
someone  or  to  establish  a  bails  for  an  in- 
dictment. However,  Mr.  President,  that 
has  not  been  the  fact,  insoKir  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe.  Instead,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  subcommittee  has  always 
been  to  lay  the  facts  of  cAir  economic 
situation  on  the  table,  so  tliat  economic 


leaders,  management  leaders,  consumers, 
labor  leaders,  those  in  the  professional 
ranks,  and  all  other  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation may  know  what  thCj  problems  be- 
fore us  are. 

There  has  been  a  great 
organization  of  our  ecor 
trade  and  commerce  sinc< 
laws  were  passed.   They  wiere  passed  be- 
cause then,  for  the  first  time,  national 
organizations  engaged  in  transportation 
were  expanding  beyond  the  abiUty  of 
the  States  to  regtQate  them  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.    For  example^  when  the  In- 
terstate    Commerce     Coi|miisslon     was 
established  by  law  of  Congress,  the  rail- 
roads no  longer  could  bt  regulated  In 
the  public  Interest  by  the  States.    So  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   was 
set    up.     Railroad   transportation    was 
recognized   as   being  an  'absolutely  es- 
sential aspect  of  Interstjtte  commerce. 
So  the  United  States  C<>ngress  passed 
that  law.     It  has  never  [been  repealed. 
Congress  after  Congress  Has  created  new 
commissions  to  regulate  all  sorts  of  traf- 
fic and  all  sorts  of  communications,  be- 
cause In  the  situation  In,  which  we  now 
live,  regulations  In  the  bublic  interest 
cannot  be  carried  on,  ex<  ept  by  Federal 
authority. 

It  was  In  1955.  a  Uttlu  more  than  2 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  Cordliier,  pre.sldent  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.— whose  ability 
and  leadership  I  think  are  recognized 
throughout  the  country-^flled  with  the 
administration  a  report  recommending 
increased  compensation  for  the  oflBcers 
in  our  Armed  Services,  -He  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority.     Mr.  Cordiner. 
when   speaking    before  the    School   of 
Business,  at  Columbia  University,  in  New 
York  City,  made  the  vert  significant  re- 
mark that  a  great  change  has  come  over 
the  organization  of  busing  In  the  United 
states.    He  said  the  fundtlons  of  owner- 
ship and  of  management,  have  been  di- 
vided.   The  management  of  the  modem 
corporation  which  Is  operating  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  can  no  longer 
be   called   the   owners.  I    Mr.   Cordiner 
frankly  said  that  althc 
was  the  president  of  tl 
he  was  still  an  employ 
the  owner. 

When  ovu-  Constituti<>n  was  drafted, 
that  was  not  the  situation.  When  the 
Constitution  was  draftjed,  there  were 
only  five  industrial  corporations  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  The  only  other  cor- 
porations In  this  count>y  at  that  time 
were  bsmks.  In  each  instance,  those 
corporations  had  to  obtain  their  charters 
from  the  States.  The  qonstltutlon  took 
away  from  the  States  thie  jwwer  to  regu- 
late trade  or  commercp  In  the  public 
interest,  when  that  trade  or  commerce 
was  either  interstate  Or  foreign.  But 
today  the  States  create  ^he  corporations 
which  are  the  agencies  by  means  of 
which  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
are  carried  on.  The  fi|nction  which  is 
performed  by  the  Antitrust  and  Anti- 
monopoly  Subcommittefe  Is  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  economic  structure 
which  has  grown  up  and  is  growing  up 
about  us. 

At  this  moment  we  fire  discxissing  a 
diSerence  in  the  amount  of  $115,000. 
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jh  he  himself 
It  organization, 
he  was  not 


The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langkr].  who  has  been  a  supporter  of 
this  appropriation  from  the  beginning,  in 
the  committee  urged  a  much  larger  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  care  to  recommend  as 
large  an  appropriation  as  the  one  he 
preferred.  I  may  say  that  he  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $1  million. 
However,  we  recognized  the  fact  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  has  a  moun- 
tain of  work,  both  in  his  own  office  and 
in  other  committees.  So  we  were  con- 
tent to  request  limited  authority  in  lim- 
ited fields. 

I  believe  that  in  making  this  recom- 
mendation to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, acting  xmanimously,  as  it  did, 
was  acting  in  a  very  modest  way. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  after  hearing  the  testi- 
mony and  after  examining  the  bill  of 
particulars,  so  to  speak,  voted  unani- 
mously to  authorize  the  investigation 
and  for  the  approval  of  the  requested 
appropriation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  there  is  anything  reasonable — 
as  the  Senator  from  California  has 
said — In  requesting  that  the  subcommit- 
tee shall  have  less  than  $365,000.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  that  amount  of  money 
would  be  scarcely  peanuts.  In  the  hands 
of  any  of  the  great  aggregations  of  con- 
centrated trade  and  commerce  organiza- 
tions which  pour  their  lobbyists  into 
Washington,  in  an  attempt  to  shape  the 
nature  of  the  laws  which  shall  be  passed. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  modem  office 
buildings  In  the  city  of  Washington  are 
filled  by  the  representatives  of  these  cor- 
porations, who  spend  for  that  purpose 
far  more  than  is  requested  by  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  this  purpose. 

If  we  do  not  Investigate  the  matter, 
who  wiU?    Of  course,  there  are  many 
great  aggregations  of  capital  which  car- 
ry on  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  would  like  to  have 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee stripped  of  everything.    They  do 
not  want  the  story  told  in  public.    But 
through  20  years  I  have  seen  the  effect — 
the  salutary  effect — of  the  public  story 
of  the  way  business  is  carried  on.  Most 
of  it  is,  by  far,  legitimate.    Most  of  the 
leaders  of  business  management  are  pa- 
triotic citizens,  who  desire  only  the  best 
for  the  coimtry.    But  there  are  occasions 
when  abuses  take  place,  and  when  we 
hold  a  hearing  and  see  what  Is  being 
done,  then  history  shows  that  frequently 
business  groups  affected  by  that  hearing 
take  remedial  action  themselves,  without 
a  single  law  of  Congress  being  enacted. 
I  was  most  grateful  this  afternoon 
when  I  heard  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  tMr.  LangbrI  refer  to  the 
resvilt  of  the  hearing  which  the  subcom- 
mittee held  respecting  General  Motors 
m  1955.    I  said  then,  and  I  say  again, 
that  that  hearing  was  not  in  any  sense 
a  prosecution.     It  resulted  In  a  bill  to 
authorize      the      automobile      dealers 
throughout  the  country  to  go  to  court 
if  their  contracts  with  the  manufactur- 


ers were  being  violated.  So  far  as  I 
know.  Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  suit  brought  imder  that  law.  but 
the  result  of  the  law  was  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  relationship  between 
the  manufacturers  and  their  dealers. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make 
a  remark  on  another  aspect  of  the  mat- 
ter. We  talk  about  little  business,  and 
we  talk  about  agriculture.  Let  us  think 
about  little  business  for  a  few  minutes. 
Is  little  business  to  survive  by  free  ac- 
tion, by  freedom,  by  economic  freedom; 
or  will  it  have  to  continue  to  depend 
upon  loans  made  by  the  Government? 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  liquidated  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  Immediately  the  prob- 
lem was  so  great  that  demands  poured 
into  Washingrton  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  administration,  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment would  loan  money  to  business. 
Now  that  loaning  of  money  is  a  busi- 
ness operation.  It  is  not  an  operation 
of  Government.  Yet  it  Is  done,  and  has 
to  be  done.  It  Is  supported  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  because  we 
have  not  learned  how  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic system  of>erate  freely. 

If  we  had  a  free  economy,  then  small 
business  would  not  have  to  be  running 
to  Washington,  rapping  on  the  door  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
subsidies;  nor  would  any  other  group. 
The  Ideal  of  this  Govenmient  was  a 
government  of  the  people,  a  government 
that  would  regulate  the  activities  of  the 
people  in  the  public  interest,  a  govern- 
ment that  would  provide  and  guarantee 
not  only  political  liberty,  but  economic 
liberty  as  well. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  we  do  not  now  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  and  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  public  will  interpret  the  action  as  a 
determination  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  It  is  no  longer  In- 
terested in  the  concentration  of  economic 
power,  that  it  Is  no  longer  Interested  In 
making  certain  that  the  public  Interest 
Is  protected  where  great  combinations 
are  in  the  position,  here  and  throughout 
the  world,  of  exercising  the  force  and 
power  of  their  great  wealth  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  and  to  deny  to 
many  of  them  the  freedom  to  do  business 
as  they  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Semitor  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  good  friend  from  Wyoming  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  the  small-business 
aspect  of  the  problem  about  which  he  has 
been  talking.  I  caa  well  remember  that 
the  oame  arguments  which  the  Senator 
has  been  advancing  were  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
when  he  came  before  the  Senate  only 
2  weeks  ago  to  ask  for  an  additional 
$90,000,  to  finance  studies  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  of  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  Among  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  one  that  devotes  time  to,  and 


wUl  spend  some  money  on,  a  study  of  the 
monopoly  problem. 

To  what  extent  will  the  work  now  belnff 
carried  on  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee conflict? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  in  both 
cases,  he  will  find  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict. There  is  a  specific  program  laid 
out  for  this  subcommittee,  and  that  is 
the  program  the  subcommittee  will  fol- 
low. I  assure  the  Senator  there  will  be 
no  conflict  and  no  duplication. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  de- 
voting a  good  deal  of  his  argument  to  his 
desire  to  save  small  business. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Not  at  all.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  did  not  come 
into  the  Chamber  soon  enough. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  argument  I  have  just  heard  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  OTkAAHONEY.  I  am  talking  about 
that  argument,  too.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  come  into  the  Chamber 
soon  enough  to  realize  that  I  was  men- 
tioning small  business  merely  as  an 
illustration. 

We  are  constantly  appropriating 
money  for  small  b\isiness.  because  we  do 
not  take  the  trouble  or  the  time  to  study 
the  question  of  economic  freedom,  so 
that  small  business  may  support  itself. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  what  extent  was 
the  matter  of  any  possible  conflict  or 
overlapping  of  work  between  the  Antl- 
tnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
Antitnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  has  submitted,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  and  through  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KetauverI. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
full  agenda  of  oiu-  committee,  and  that 
work  does  not  conflict  at  all  with  the 
work  of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tell  me  the  difference 
between  the  studies  that  will  be  made 
by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  study  that  is  going  to 
be  made  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  had.  and 
will  have,  frequent  conferences  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  to  the  line  of 
activity  that  his  committee  is  pursuing, 
as  well  as  that  pursued  by  our  commit- 
tee. We  have  not  had  conflicts  in  the 
past.  We  will  not  have  conflicts  in  the 
future. 

Our  effort  is  to  study  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  their  application  and  concen- 
tration. That  does,  I  hope,  help  small 
business.  As  to  speclflc  matters,  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  how  it  should  operate,  or  specific 
detailed   remedies   for   small   business. 
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thsse  mi«  ander  the  isrtetiictioa  «<  Hx 
other  committee,  not  oozs. 
Mr.  ZUJEnDBR.    MoF  Ink  tbe  Ses^ 

ator  ftatn  THswiesaee  anotber  qaei^ioaf 
Mr.  KEFAfUVGR.  Tes. 
Mr.  mXMTOER.  I  tetenaed  to  «* 
this  question  while  the  Senator  had  the 
floor  and  vms  maMng  his  ■aain  presen- 
tation. 

The  Senator  spofcc  trf  ftie  wort  n^lch 
is  going  to  be  done  by  the  subcommittee 
wttti  reference  to  economic  «tabflization. 
There  is  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  tm  Banking  and  Currency 
making  that  same  study.  To  what  ex- 
tent will  there  be  conflict  between  the 
studies  of  economic  stabihzation  to  "be 
made  by  the  subcommittee  of  tt»e  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  •Committee  of  Vhe  Sen- 
ate and  those  to  be  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  distinsmshed 
Senator  is  the  rtiairman? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  think  there  will 
be  Tio  conflicts.    There  have  not  been 
any  in  the  past.    We  have  studied  the 
problems  ■of  coooentration  and  monop- 
oly. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    And  mergers? 
Mr.  KEFAUVKl.    And  mergers^ 
Mr.  ^JLLENDER.    So  has  the  Commft- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Their  study  is 
largely  In  connection  with  monetary 
matters.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had 
any  conflict. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 
,  Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEa 
clerk  will  call  the  roIL 

Tlie  legislative  derk  piroceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELO.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimons  consent  that  the  order 
for  tfae  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  ttie 
{onendment  oSered  by  the  Senator  frc«n 
Calif  omia  to  Senate  Resolut  wn  23 1.  On 
this  Question  tiie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  derk  wUl  call  the 
rolL 
•me  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
CbavezI  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota XMr.  HxntPHREY]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chav«z1  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper! 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MiWTiwl  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [  Mr.  BETmEin , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Fland- 
ers], and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAViTSl   are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Coofi:&]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  JavitsJ, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and 


the  Semtor  from  Mew  York  i^idd  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  tbe  Senator  tran 
Utaii  CMr.  Bbitkxtt],  and  tbe  Senator 
fitHK  Peansyimnte  £Mr.  MakiShJ  wmOA 
each  vote ''Yea.'* 

The  result  was  announced— yeas,  26; 
nays,  81;  not  voting,  7.  as  foUpws: 

TEAS — 28 


Aiken 

AUOtt 

Barrett 

Bricfcer 

Bridges 

BtKti 

Butka    . 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlaon 


Anderson 

Beall 

Bltjle 

CaaroH 

Case.  U.  J. 

ChUPCli 

ClBtk 

Dtrkaen 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ervtn 

Prear 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Hayden 

HexitkiugB 

Hin 

HabMtaell 

HoUaod 

Ives 


Bennett 

CtUiVOB 

Cooper 


Case.  S.Dtlk. 

CcAton 

Oortti 

Oworeluik 

xnender 

Ooiawater 

Slckenloqper 

Hruska 

Jenner 

Knowland 

NAYS— fil 

JacksoA 

JohTison,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Ksfauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Langw 

Lausciie 

Lang 

Magncson 

Malone 

Man&fiekl 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Monroney 

M^rse 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neubr.ger 

Olklaboney 

Pas  tore 


Kiniiel 

Maijtta.  lowk 


The 


NOT  VOTING — 7 

Fnanders  Mi^In. 

Humphrey 

Javlte 

Kwowlanb's  amendment  was 


aaltooetaU 
Bcb  >eppel 
Smith  N.J. 
Wfa  tarn 


Paj  M 

Pot  «r 
Pro  cnlrB 
PTnjteli 
Se^rcomb 
Rol  lertEon 
Ruiscll 
iflOG  Ct 
6ni  ithera 
Sm  itb.  Maine 
8pt  rlrrrMm 
SteEinUt 
Syj  »lngto« 
Ta  madge 
Th  mncnd 
Th '« 
Wt  ey 
Ta  'borough 


RBCKIPT  BY  RAfCEBCKtBE  OWNERS 
OP  SOBSSDIXED  FEEDIuNDEB  TUB 
SMERCOENCT     OSOUCtaT    BEUEP 

PROCBRAM 

Mr.  WHUAlflS.  Mr.  PresWenl.  a  few 
da^  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  fltex  Ellsworth, 
the  former  owner  of  ^e  rawtoorse 
Swaps,  tbe  winner  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby  to  1955.  received  $28;fl4  under 
the  Government  emergency  drought  re- 
lief program,  with  $26,049  of  the  amount 
representiiie  subsidy  feed  payments  and 
$2,865  reipresenting  free  h^y. 

Following  my  statement  to  the  Senate 
the  other  day  I  received  a  newspaper 
article  stating  that  the  owner  of  the 
EUswoiIJi  Ranch  and  recipient  of  the 
relief  payment  from  the  Government 
calls  my  charges  fantastic.  I  shall  In- 
corporate Mr.  EIlsworth>5  -statement  into 
the  Record,  but  first  I  BhouW  like  to 
comment  on  a  portion  of  tt.  Accoi  dins 
to  the  article  Mr.  Rex  C.  EUswcrrth  -ras 
quoted  as  saying  that  m$r  charges  that 
the  famous  racehorse  wa4  once  on  reBef 
are  fantastic.  I  agree  wi|th  ttiat  phrase 
it  was  fantastic  to  find  tHis  million  dol- 
lar ranch  an  the  relief  M^s. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  further  tejcplained  that 


his  racehorses  did  not  eat 
because: 


The  horses  get  only  th<!  best  oats  and 


this  relief  fced 


highlands.     As  I 
T«llef>    program 


courtesy  of 
in  yielding 


So  Mr. 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subseqtiently  said, 
during  the  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Mahoney 
on  Senate  Resohition  286:  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Wyora^g  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yielc . 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.    Rresident, 
am  very  appreciative  of  the 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
toine. 

I  wifih  to  announce  that  oh  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator    from    California    f]  tr.    Kmow- 
land]  to  the  resolution  CS.  Rfis,  231)  pro- 
vidins;  funds  for  the  Subcanmittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Antimonopcly;  I  was  de- 
tained at  a  staff  meeting  iA  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  F4ra»try,  and 
I  did  not  hear  the  bells  ru 
been  in  tbe  Chamber  at 
would  have  voted  against 
ment  and  in  favor  of  support 
ommendaticn  made  by  the  committee.     I 
regret  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  froaa  Min- 
nesota, I  fondly  believed  he  was  going 
to  announce  his  support  of  the  amount      _     _ 

requested  in  the  resolution  biow  before    jn  order  to  get' this  kind  <tf  relief  from 
the  Senate.  |  the  Oeveriwaeist  ' 


If  I  had 

at  time,  I 

amend- 

ng  the  r«c- 


tlmothy  from  the  northern 

imderstood.    the    <  drought 

was  developed  tiy  the  Gov^minent  to  bclp 

cattle  xtdten  and  the  cattl^  tndastry. 

He  is  also  quoted  as  having  said: 

When  I  put  in  for  th  it  relief.  I  had 
already  sold  Swaps.  Every!  tody  knows  that. 
And  Id  laid  out  a  tremerflous  amount  of 
money  for  brood  mares  1  'nought  from  the 
Aga  Kahn. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say; 

We  ix>iight  tbiM  ranch  In  Settgman.  Artz.. 
for  a  lot  of  money.  It  cos  ,  around  (1  mU- 
lioiL.  We  scraped  up  every  penny  we  iiad  to 
buy  that  ranch  and  when  we  got  that 
drought  money  we  really  needed  It. 

That  is  what  Mr.  EUsvi  orth  has  to  say 
about  a  drought  relief  firogram,  passed 
by  Congress,  to  assist  bona  fide  farmers 
who  were  in  desperate  need  of  8uch 
assistance  in  order  to  maintain  their 
basic  herd. 

In  other  wc»-ds.  U  was 
idea  that  after  having  s^ent  $i  million 
to  buy  the  ranch  and  af tter  buying  a  few 
brood  mares  from  the  ^ga  Kahn,  aod 
apparently  being  down  t<J  his  last  million 
dollars,  he  had  every  right  to  go  to  the 
Govenuneot  for  relief. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  so  much  the  money 
involved  as  it  is  the  fact  that  the  recipi- 
ent ol  this  rdief  should  tihink  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  what  he  has  done. 
We  have  foond  otiier  similar  examples 
of  persons  with  substantial  means  apply- 
ing to  the  Government  for  relief  and 
signing  tbe  reouired  s^j^catkm  blanks 


Mr.  Ellsworth's 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  ^y  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  knolls  Z  always 
enjoy  supporting  the  propo^itibos  that 
he  (^ers  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  tiia4ik  tbe  Sen- 
ator. 


im  -anier  to  keep  the  ^"eDord  straight. 
I  shall  kioorporate  in  the  Rccord  the  full 
apqjheation  blank  which  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Ellsworth.  However,  first  I  will 
quote  from  the  application  triank  to  show 
what  Mr.  Ellsworth  actiually  signed  in 
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order  to  get  the  money  he  received  from 
the  Government.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
application  blank: 

I  hereby  make  applicfttion  for  the  purchaae 
of  this  amount  of  feed  tinder  the  emergency 
feed  program.  Without  the  aasiatance  ap- 
plied for  under  tbe  emergency  feed  program. 

Korm  FHA-«7 
(Kev.6-14-M) 


I  will  be  unable  to  nudntain  my  basic  foun- 
dation herd  and  continue  the  livestock  oper- 
ation which  Z  have  been  conducting  for 
(blank)  years. 

That  is  the  form  that  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
the  owner  of  this  miUion-dollar  ranch. 


PoslUonS 


signed.  I  bA  unanimous  consent  that 
the  c<»nplete  application  blank  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcosd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  applies- 
tion  blank  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Form  approved. 

Bureau  of  Budget  No.  IO-Ba8n.L 


VmrzD  States  DirASTunrr  or  AnBctn,TC«« 

rABHKKS  BOMS  ADMINVTKATION 

APPLICATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 
EMERGENCY  FEED  PROGRAM 

(If  both  hay  and  grain  are  needed,  file  teparate  application  for  eadi) 


Ni 


Address 


County 


L  Number  ol  Uvestodi  in  basic  herd  now 
on  band; 


2.  Otbtr  llvestodc  owned: 


S.  F«ed  on  hand: 


4.  Feed  crops  growinr 


Beef 


Dairy 


Cows 

Heifers 

Calves  (or  replacement 

Bulls 


Ewes 

Ewe  iambs  for 

replacement 

Rams 


Nannips 
Kids  for 
replacement 
Billies 


Kind  sod  number 


Toos  tiay 


Tonssilace 


Other— Kind  and  quantity 


Kind 


Acres 


Hay 

SUace 


Expected  yield  per  acre  (Tons,  bushels,  etc.) 


lli^eonbaadj«;dtbattobebarves.eddi.l^^^^^^^ 

i^.^^'S'ill^^^Tp^^'r^  SS^X'^tlS^ry^^Fa^^?;^  1  u'Tll"^^^^^^^  roundation  herd  and  continue  tbe  Uvcstock  operation  which 

I  wm*n&~o"  aSiTwilS'dispoii  oT^y  of  the  teed  herein  applied  for  except  by  feeding  it  to  my  basic  b^d  in ^.......County. 

Tjate  .  19  Appiwani — - -• 

a  CommVtteeartton:' Wertheun<if^lVne<lcommitt<H>men,cer^  .^^,. 

n Teliiribteforaislstonce  under  tlW  <menfency  feed  propam  and  hereby  approve  (hi*)  fty-r)  application  tor tons  of 

hay.      pounds  of  stirplus  Krain.s  desUmaU-d  by  the  Commodilj  Credit  Corporation. 


Q  is  NOT  eiiglbie  for  a»isUinoe  undur  the  emergency  feed  program. 
Comments: 


Signed. 


Date. 


I»...- 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mf.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  Mr. 
Ellsworth  state  whether  he  had  sought 
to  borrow  any  money  on  his  ranch  after 
he  paid  $1  miUion  for  it,  in  order  to 
obtain  feed  for  his  livestock? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  He  does  not  say,  but 
I  assume  that  he  did  not  ask  for  a  loan, 
because  in  his  statement,  as  quoted  in 

the  press,  he  said  he  felt  that  the  cattle 
prices  looked  low  and  therefore  felt  he 
was  entitled  to  go  to  the  Government 
for  relief.  He  doesn't  even  mention  the 
drought  as  having  afTected  his  opera- 
tions but  merely  refers  to  possible  low 
cattle  prices.  Apoarently  he  felt  that 
the  Government  had  a  responsibility  to 
guarantee  profitable  operations  on  his 
milUon-dollar  ranch  and  racmg  stable. 
The  article  which  I  will  later  put  in  the 
Record  also  points  out  that  he  sold  the 
racehorse  Swaps  in  1957,  the  same  year 
in  which  he  obtained  the  relief,  and  that 
he  sold  the  horse  for  $1  million.  The 
earnings  of  the  racehorse  before  sale 
had  been  aroimd  $800,000. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  so  greedy  that  he 
had  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  re- 
lief. He  unhesitatingly  signed  the  ap- 
plication to  go  on  the  Government  re- 
lief rolls.  Certainly  such  action  cannot 
be  Justified.    I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  is  asking  him 
to  repay  that  money. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was  the 
application  for  relief  examined  by  the 
county  committee?  Who  approved  the 
application? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  application  was 
approved  by  the  county  committee,  and 
I  have  asked  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  Investigate  the  background  of 

this  approval. 

I  may  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
this  is  not  the  first  example  we  have  had 
of  such  action.  Three  years  ago  I 
pointed  out  that  the  owners  of  the  King 
Ranch  In  Texas,  which  is  larger  in  area 
than  the  whole  State  of  Delaware,  went 
on  the  relief  roll  and  obtained  about 
$35,000  in  relief.  They  owned  the  fa- 
mous racehorse  High  Gun,  winner  of 
the  Belmont  Stakes. 

Many  taxpayers  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  these  subsidies  being  paid  to 
owners  of  racehorses. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  agree 
that  the  program  is  a  worthy  program 
so  far  as  the  bona  fide  farmers  are  con- 
cerned, especially  those  who  need  the  re- 
lief granted  by  the  legislation.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  was  an  action  taken 


by  a  ranch  owner,  not  by  horses  thai 
were  himgry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course  I  pointed 
out  that  the  racehorse  did  not  eat  any 
gram.  Mr.  Ellsworth  said  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  his  horse,  but  he  ac- 
cepted the  relief  for  his  other  animals. 
His  statement  is  that: 

The  horses  get  only  the  best  oats  and 
timothy  from  the  northern  highlands. 

That  relief  money  was  for  his  ranch. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  For  his 
cattle,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  wnUAMS.  That  was  for  the 
cattle  on  his  ranch. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
cattle  did  not  know  where  the  feed  came 

from. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  a  glaring 
abuse  of  a  well-intentioned  program.  I 
suppwrted  the  program  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  and  I  would  support  it  again. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  the  legislation  when  it  was 
passed.  It  was  intended,  however,  to 
help  only  bona  fide  farmers  in  the 
drought  area  when  they  needed  such  as- 
sistance in  order  to  carry  them  through 
the  drought  crisis.  It  was  a  well-inten- 
tioned program.  Certainly  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  was  it  intended  that 
such  a  program  be  used  as  it  was  in  this 
case. 
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Ijast  year  Z  pointed  out  anotber 
instance  wherein  one  recipient  received 
$800,  even  though  ttie  only  animals  he 
owned  were  a  polo  pony  and  a  bird  dog. 
He  used  the  money  he  received  from  the 
Government  to  buy  mallets  and  a  saddle 
for  his  polo  pony.  These  abuses  will 
never  be  really  controlled  until  Congress 
passes  a  law  which  will  require  some  form 
of  State  participation  in  the  cost  of 
these  relief  programs.  If  the  people  at 
the  local  level  have  to  put  up  some  of 
the  money  and  must  obtain  an  appropri- 
ation in  their  own  State  legislatures,  they 
will  see  to  it  that  millionaire  ranchers 
and  racehorse  owners  are  kept  off  the 

relief  rolls. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
diligence  in  this  matter.  The  point  at 
Which  I  might  differ  with  him,  particu- 
larly, is  in  the  use  of  the  word  "abuse." 
I  think  it  was  not  merely  an  abuse  of  the 
program,  considered  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Senator  said:  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  which  surroxuided  the  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  see  any  connection  be- 
tween the  application  which  was  signed 
and  the  facts  as  related.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  ttie  gentleman  was  not  in  need 
of  the  relief  which  he  sought. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  perhaps  the  word  "abuse" 
was  not  strong  enough.  I  am  asking  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  review  the 
■whole  case  as  to  the  certification,  to  see 
whether  or  not  any  penalty  is  involved 
in  the  signing  of  an  application  blank 
stating  the  need  for  benefits  from  these 
relief  programs.  Mr.  Ellsworth's  appli- 
cation certainly  cannot  be  justified  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certainly 
a  declaration  which  resulted  in  payment 
of  money  by  the  Government  under  a 
fraudulent  representation  seems  to  be 
more  than  an  abuse. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  congratu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Once  again  he  points  out  the  question- 
able administration  of  the  agricultural 
programs.  I  believe  this  is  the  third  or 
fourth  such  violation  the  Senator  has 
discovered. 

Does  the  Senator  not  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  see  if  the  money  could 
be  recovered,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Steps  are  already 
being  taken  by  the  Department  to  collect 
the  money.  I  think  it  can  be  collected. 
Unquestionably,  it  should  be  collected. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  this  is  -lot  the 
first  time  such  a  practice  has  occurred. 
The  same  program  has  been  abused  many 
times.  What  gave  me  great  concern  was 
that  abuses  of  this  type  of  program  have 
extended  back  for  several  years.  The 
same  man  is  administering  the  program 
under  the  present  administration  as  had 
charge  of  it  imder  the  preceding.  He 
should  have  been  fired  before,  and  he 
ought  to  be  fired  today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTCW.  It  Is  tme,  is  R  not, 
that  this  progrMn  is  8iBH>ly  one  of  many, 
and  that  as  we  proceed  in  getting  infor- 
mation the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 


the  Senator  from  Missotirl  a^aparently 
cannot  learn  about  these  thingi  through 
the  Department;  we  learn  about  them 
from  the  public  press. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Much  of  he  infor- 
mation comes  from  the  outside  the  Sen- 
ator is  right  about  that  To  n  le,  that  is 
unfortunate  because  I  think  th  s  Depart- 
ment has  some  responsibility  always  to 
clean  itself  up  from  within.  I  should 
add,  however,  that  many  em  )loyees  in 
the  Department  are  just  as  r«  sentf  ul  of 
this  practice  as  we  are. 

The  Department's  eligibility  require- 
ments for  relief  under  this  p  ogram  as 
set  forth  in  a  directive  to  the  personnel 
in  the  field  is  as  follows: 

1  quote  from  administrat  on  letter 
343,  dated  July  22,  1954.  I  q  lote  from 
paragraph  IV.  on  page  2 : 

Eligibility:  Subject  to  the  foil  )wlng  con- 
ditions, any  established  farmer  er  stock- 
man (partnership  or  corpora  tlm)  whose 
principal  occupation  is  farming  (  r  ranching 
and  whose  financial  condition  14  such  that 
he  requires  assistance  under  this  program  In 
order  to  maintain  his  foundatl  )n  herd  of 
Uvestock  and  continue  his  Uves:  oclc  opera- 
tions, Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
emergency  feed  program. 

The  words  are:  "Any  far:  ler  whose 
financial  condition  is  such  t  lat  he  re- 
quires assistance." 

Certainly,  usmg  Mr.  EllswDrth's  own 
definition  of  his  eligibility,  thfc  fact  that 
he  had  just  spent  his  last  milion  dollars 
in  buying  a  couple  of  ranches  pn  Arizona 
and  the  remainder  of  his  reserve  cash  to 
buy  some  brood  mares  from  the  Aga 
Khan,  did  not  establish  eligihjility  under 
this  definition  of  the  progra: 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Daiota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  fron^  Missouri 
has  suggested  that  the  average  person 
has  to  learn  some  of  these  things  through 
the  press  and  radio.  I  think  tiere  should 
be  added  to  that  statement  tiat  the  av- 
erage Member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
public  sometimes  has  to  leain  of  these 
thmgs  from  John  Wu-liams.  p  very  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Deliware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  tliank  tJhe  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimons  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  aitd  one  from 
the  New  York  Post,  in  which  are  found 
Mr.  Ellsworth's  explanation,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.     I 

There  being  no  objection,  bhe  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  '.  n  the  Rec- 
ouD,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  an(    Timet  Her- 
ald of  Pebruary  5. 195  l] 

Received  Trtx  Hat.  Oats — S:  mato«  Sats 
Swaps,  One  of  Richest  Hob  ses.  Was  on 
oovekmmeivt  rsliet 

(By  Ertck  West) 

Ssnator  John  J.  Williams  (R  spubllcan,  of 
Delaware)  cliarged  yesterday  thi  t  Swaps,  one 
of  the  Nation's  richest  racehori  es,  had  been 
getting  free  oats  and  hay  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

WnxiAiGi  told  the  Senate  he  Was  sure  that 
ax  the  racing  fans  watched  th|s  horse  they 
did  not  realize  he  was  on  Oovei:^ment  relief. 

The  Senator  said  Res  Ellsworth  and  his 
brother  Reed,  Seligman,  Ariz.,  rtmchers,  who 
sold  Swaps  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo^n  Galbreath 
last  year  were  approved  to  recel  'e  more  than 

2  BrtHlon  ponnds  of  Btrtjsldlnf  teed  trader 
the  drought-relief  program. 


February  5 


1958 
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He  said  the  payments  went  stopped  after 
an  inquiry  wsa  made,  but  lot  'before  the 
irnitfnv  had  recetved  f2fl,049  "  n  BUtosWJy  teed 
payments  and  $2,865  worth  of  free  h«y. 

WiLLiAifs  poteted  out  th^t  fiwapa,  1955 
Kentucfcy  Derby  winner,  collected  •846,000  in 
prises  for  his  owners  during  blls  brUUant  turf 
career.  I 

"The  emergency  drought  J  relief  program 
was  definitely  never  Intended  for  the  beneAt 
of  racehorses,"  he  said.  I 

The  Senator  said  farmers  aiid  ranchers  ap- 
plying for  such  assistance  wjere  required  to 
sign  a  statement  that  the  al<l  was  necessary 
to  maintain  their  basic  herdi 

WiiLiAMs  read  from  the  drought  relief  ap- 
plication form  the  required  Istatement  that 
"without  the  assistance  api^lled  for  under 
the  emergency  feed  program,!  will  be  unable 
to  maintain  my  basic  founqation  herd  and 
continue  the  livestock  operati  on  which  I  have 
been  conducting  for  —  years. " 

"Mr.  Ellfiworth  must  have  had  his  tongue 
In  cheek  at  the  time  he  signed  the  applica- 
tion blank  claiming  lnablllt|  to  pay  for  his 
own  feed,"  the  Senator  said.    ' 

He  also  reconunended  thiat  the  case  be 
referred  to  the  Justice  Depaftment  not  only 
for  collection  of  the  money  which  has  been 
Improperly  paid  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  but  also 
for  checking  the  validity  o:  the  statement 
as  contained  in  the  appllcat^n  blank  signed 
by  him. 


3. — Sportsman- 
who    no    loiter 


"Fantastic,"  Sats  Rex  |:llsworth 

Chino,  Calif.,  February 
ranclier  Rex  C.  EUswortb. 
owns  any  part  of  Swaps,  declared  today  that 
a  Ssnator's  charges  the  fajmous  racehorse 
once  was  on  Government  /ellef  were  fan- 
tastic. 

"I  think  Ifs  a  little  Wt  U  tie  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that,"  Ellsworth  i  aid  at  his  ranch 
here.  "In  the  first  p'ace,  my  brother.  Reed, 
and  I  bought  only  grain— ma  lae — from  Texas, 
and  I  wouldn't  feed  that  to  i  ny  horses. 

"The  horses  get  only  the  b<  rst  oats  and  tim- 
othy from  the  northern  high  lands.  As  I  un- 
derstood, the  (drought  rell(f)  program  was 
developed  by  the  Govemme  at  to  help  cattle 
raisers  and  the  cattle  industry. 

"Well,  we  needed  that  help  last  year,"  be 
declared. 

Ellsworth  said  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
whether  the  cattle  raisers  have  money  to 
buy  grain. 

"If  their  cattle  are  lost  ig  money,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  get  c  heap  grain  from 
the  Government,"  he  said. 

(Prom   the  New  York   Poet    of  Pebruary  5. 

1956] 

OwMZB  Sats  Swaps  Wawt't  oh  Rcuxr 

Chino,  Calif..  Pebruary  4 — Rex  lUsworth, 
former  owner  of  the  1965  Kentucky  Derby 
winner,  Swftps.  said  today  cQargos  his  famous 
horse  once  wait  "on  Governfaent  relief"  were 
"fantastic."  1 

Senator  Wiluams,  RepupUcan,  Delaware, 
yesterday  said  Ellsworth  and  hU  brother. 
Reed,  were  given  826.049  iln  subsidy  feed 
payments  and  f 2.865  worth  bf  free  fcay  undCT 
the  drongtit  relief  program.! 

"The  emergency  drought  reUef  prrogram 
was  definitely  never  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  race  horses,"  WlUlams  itoid  the  Senate, 
adding  he  was  "sure  that  ak  the  racing  fans 
watched  this  horse  ISwaosl  they  did  not 
real  lie  he  was  on  Governin|fnt  relief." 

To  get  <b>ouglLt  aaslstafce,  ranchers  or 
farmers  have  to  sign  statefnents  saying  the 
aid  Is  necessary  to  malntal^  their  herds  and 
that  they  are  not  able  to  j  ay  for  their  own 
feed.  WlBlams  said  Ellsw  )rth 
had  his  tongue  in  cheek 
signed." 

"When  I  put  in  for  that 
told  the  Post.  "I  bad  alroady  sold  Swaps. 
Everybody  knows  that.    Aiid  I'd  laid  out  a 
tremendous    amount    of    money 


mares  I  bought  from  the  .  Lga  Khan. 


must  have 
at  the   Ume  he 

reHet,"  KUsworth 


Tor   brood 


"We  bought  this  ranch  In  Seliginan.  Ariz., 
for  a  lot  of  money.  It  cost  around  $1  mU- 
Uon.  We  scraped  up  every  penny  we  had  (o 
buy  that  ranch  and  when  we  got  that 
drought  money,  we  really  needed  It." 

Ellsworth  said  he  signed  the  statement  of 
inability  to  pay  for  feed  In  good  faith. 

"There  was  nothing  under  the  table,  every- 
thing was  above  board  and  the  three  Govern- 
ment men  knew  Just  what  the  situation 
was,"  he  said. 

"The  payments  to  us  were  stopped  months 
ago,"  he  added. 

WlUlams  yesterday  said  the  payments  were 
stopped  after  an  Inquiry  was  made  and  that 
he  felt  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  collection  of  the 
money. 

"I  dont  feel  like  giving  that  money  back," 
Ellsworth  said. 

During  his  racing  career.  Swaps  earned 
$846,000  He  was  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Galbreath  last  year  for  an  unknown  sum 
which  Is  thought  to  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  II  million. 


farmatlon.  facHittea,  and  personnel  of  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Ctovern- 
ment. 

Sec.  t.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1958. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $365,- 
000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  THE  ANTITRUST  AND 
MONOPOLY  LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  to 
investigate  the  administration  of  the 
antitrust  and  monof>oly  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,,  That  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorissed  under  sections  1S4 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
-Ance  with  its  jurisdictions  speclCed  by  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  a  complete,  comprehensive,  and 
continuing  study  and  Uivestigation  of  the 
antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  their  administration,  in- 
terpretation, operation,  enforcement,  and  ef- 
fect, and  to  determine  and  from  time  to  time 
redetermine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for — 

(1)  clarification  of  existing  law  to  elimi- 
nate conflicts  and  uncertainties  where  neces- 
sary; 

(2)  Improvement  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  existing  laws; 

(3)  supplementation  of  existing  law  to 
provide  any  additional  substantive,  proce- 
dural, or  organizational  legislation  which 
may  be  needed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
fundamental  objects  of  the  laws  and  the 
efficient  administration  and  enforcement 
thereof. 

Ssc.  2.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Pebruary  1.  1968.  to 
January  31.  1959,  incltisive.  is  authorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minor- 
ity is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shaU  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not 
be  less  by  more  than  91.200  than  the  highest 
groes  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  in- 


CONSTITUTTONAL  GOVERNMENT- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
able  address  on  the  subject  Constitu- 
tional Government,  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttrmond]  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Porum,  Harvard  University,  on 
December  6,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Constitutional  Government 

(Address   by   Hon.    Strom    Thttrmond,  of 

South  Carolina,  to  Harvard  Law  School 
Forum,  Harvard  TJnlversity,  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  December  6,  1957) 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment I  am  particularly  happy  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Por  it  is  here  at  Harvard  that  so  much  has 
been  done,  and  that  so  many  have  labored 
In  the  never-ending  fight  to  insure  that  the 
precious  heritage  of  our  constitutional 
rights  shall  be  preserved  intact  for  the 
future. 

The  list  of  those  associated  with  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  Harvard  University 
who  have  labored  zealously  in  behalf  of  the 
precious  rights  to  the  individual  is  a  long 
and  impressive  one. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  fully,  at  the 
outset,  that  I  have  a  full  awareness  and 
that  the  people  of  the  South  have  a  fuU 
awareness  of  the  vital  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  constitutional  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  is,  civil  liberties.  I  emphasize 
this  point,  because  I  do  not  want  what  I 
am  going  to  say  tonight  to  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
toward  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  myself  clear  on 
this:  In  order  to  be  true  defenders  of  the 
Constitution,  true  supporters  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  in  the  fullest  sense,  it  Is 
neceessry  that  we  look  at  the  entire  Consti- 
tution and  defend  all  of  it,  and  not  merely 
certain  sections  which  best  suit  our  own  po- 
litical or  social  views.  We  cannot  be  selec- 
tive in  our  approach  to  the  Constitution. 
Tet,  It  is  my  feeling — and  I  think  that  there 
wUl  be  general  agreement  on  this  point — 
that  many  great  liberal  minds,  here  at  Har- 
vard as  eisewhere,  have  tended,  in  their  ef- 
forts In  behalf  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, to  emphasize  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, the  individual's  dvU  Uberties. 

Important  as  this  aspect  of  Constitutional 
Government  is,  it  should  not  be  stressed  to 
the  point  of  neglecting — or  actxially  dispar- 
aging— other  Important  aspects  of  the  Oon- 
stitutton.  It  Is  about  one  such  vital  facet 
of  the  Constitution  which  has  not  only  been 
neglected  but  has  actuaUy  been  deliberately 
whittled  away  (often,  sad  to  say,  directly 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  Individual 
rights),  that  I  wish  to  speak  tonight. 


I  should  like  to  pause  here  a  moaoent  to 
note  that  the  motto  which  appears  on  the 
shield,  or  anus,  of  this  great  university  Is 
Veritas — truth.  Let  us  all  bear  that  word 
In  mind  when  we  set  out  to  examine  the 
Constitution.  Let  us  be  dlspafsionate  in  our 
approach  to  this  basic  document  of  our  po- 
litical system.  Regardless  of  our  personal 
feelings  as  to  politics,  race,  or  Ideology,  let 
us  look  tbe  Constitution  squarely  In  the  face. 
Let  us  admit  this  fundamental  truth  about 
the  Constitution:  Namely,  that  in  addition 
to  its  concern  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  the  Constitution  looks  also  to 
the  rights  and  Integrity  of  the  several  States. 
By  no  fair  view  of  the  Constitution  are  the 
States  supposed  to  be  mere  adnUnistrative 
subdivisions  of  an  aU-powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment, exerrlslng  whatever  powers  they 
may  have  strlr  tly  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Central  Government.  Tet  that  stage  is  rap- 
idly being  reached  and,  curiously  and  tragi- 
caUy,  seems  almost  to  be  promoted  by  many 
of  those  who,  where  the  individual's  rights 
are  concerned,  are  the  quickest  to  proclaim 
the  sanctity  of  the  Constitution.  Whatever 
one's  views  on  the  current  social  and  politi- 
cal issues,  fairness  and  truth  demand  that 
this  fundamental  concept  be  kept  in  mind: 
These  States  are  States  and  not  mere  prov- 
inces. 

The  very  bedrock  of  the  Constitution  Is  Its 
establishment  of  our  dual  syrtem — the  divi- 
sion Of  powers  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  second  major  fea- 
ture of  the  Constitution  is  the  tripartite 
principle,  that  is,  the  principle  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  two  devices  together 
make  up  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  the  Pounders  strove  to  provide.  In 
order  that  no  tyrannical  power  apparatus 
should  ever  be  created  in  America. 

The  wisdom  of  the  checks-and-balances 
system  seems  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely 
believable  that  it  should  at  this  day  need 
any  advocacy  or  defenfe.  Yet,  in  recent  years, 
men  apparently  have  been  willing,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  temporary — and  usually  illu- 
sory— advance  in  the  field  of  individual 
rights,  to  jeopardise  this  entire  intricate 
structure,  so  vital  to  all  our  freedoms.  When 
men  faUl  into  this  error  they  not  only  violate 
to  the  very  core  the  Constitution  which  they 
claim  to  serve,  but.  In  the  long  view,  they 
also  place  the  precious  human  rights  of  the 
Individual  In  the  greatest  jeopardy  possible. 
Por  individual  rights  are  in  the  most  mortal 
danger  when  a  power  apparatus  has  been 
built  up  which  has  no  checks,  no  balances, 
which  relies  solely  on  the  discretion  of  the 
men  who  happen  to  be  in  control  of  it.  The 
importance  of  the  checks-and-balances  sys- 
tem and  of  strict  adherence  to  constitutional 
methods  has  probably  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  President  George  Washing- 
ton who.  In  his  FareveU  Address,  declared  m 
follows : 

"The  necessity  of  reciprocal  cheeks  In  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depoeltories. 
and  comtltutlrg  each  the  guardUn  of  the 
public  weal  against  Invasions  of  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem;  some  of  them  In  our  country,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  neoessary  as  to  institute  them.  If.  la 
the  opinkm  of  the  people,  the  distribution, 
or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers 
be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instru- 
ment of  good.  It  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  TTie 
precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance 
in  ptennanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient 
tieneflt  wtilch  the  use  can  at  any  time  yleUL" 
The  protestations  of  ewtala  so-called 
liberals  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  Individual  rights  and 
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freedoms  In  VhB  long  rtm  are  the  twin  prin- 
ciples of  States'  Rights  and  Independence  of 
the  three  branches  of  Government.     The 

genuine  liberal  who  U  truly  interested  in 
buttressing  the  rights  of  the  Individual  and 
our  precious  civil  liberties  can  best  do  this, 
first,  by  fighting  with  all  his  might  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  Integrity  of  the  States, 
and,  secondly,  by  resisting  firmly  any  and  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
usurp  the  powers  of  one  of  the  other 
branches. 

At  this  point.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  remember  the  eloquent 
statement  by  an  alumnxis  of  this  iinlverslty, 
the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
gave  this  forceful  warning: 

"•  •  'to  bring  about  Government  by  oli- 
garchy masquerading  as  democracy.  It  Is 
Ixindamentally  essential  that  practically  all 
authority  and  control  be  centralized  In  our 
National  Government.  The  individual  sov- 
ereignty of  our  States  must  first  be  destroyed, 
except  In  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation. 
We  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  any  such  de- 
parture from  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  Just  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual home  rule  of  the  States  is  scrupu- 
lously preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  it 
seems  In  danger." 

Since,  then,  an  honest  and  true  appraisal 
of  the  Ck>nstltution  requires  us  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  let  us  shift  our  attention 
for  a  moment  away  from  those  sections  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual which  have  received  so  much  atten- 
tion in  recent  years — such  as  the  1st  and 
6th  amendments — to  the  10th  amendment. 
The  10th  amendment  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected. It  has  received  little  attention  from 
the  modern-day  liberal,  and  very  little 
support  from  any  source  (outside  the 
South)  in  the  recent  past.  One  former  Jvis- 
tlce  even  went  so  far  as  to  dtsmlss  the  10th 
amendment  as  a  "mere  triilsm." 

The  10th  amendment  is  not  a  mere  truism. 
It  was  not  Included  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Just  to  bring  the  nvunber  of  amend- 
ments to  a  round  10.  It  was  put  there 
for  a  pxirpose,  to  give  emphasis  and  clarifi- 
cation to  the  fxmdamental  nature  of  the 
Constitution  and  thus  to  reassure  the  States. 
The  10th  amendment  provides  that  "the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people."  In  other 
words,  the  only  (towers  possessed  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  those  which  were, 
by  means  of  the  instrimient  known  as  the 
Constitution,  delegated  to  It. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution,  nor  In  any 
amendment  thereto.  Is  the  ^>yderal  Govern- 
ment given  any  power  in  the  field  of  public- 
school  education.  This  is  one  of  the  fields 
that  is  reserved  to  the  States.  Public-school 
education  has  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  being  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. For  the  Federal  Judiciary  now  to 
arrogate  unto  themselves  control  over  the 
basic  educational  policies  of  the  States,  to 
the  extent  of  usurping  the  administrative 
function  of  determining  what  child,  or 
classes  of  children,  shall  attend  which 
schools,  is  to  do  grave  violence  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  to  this  argimient  some  will  reply 
that,  whatever  the  facts  as  to  the  10th 
amendment,  the  Federal  courts  were  given 
the  powers  which  they  are  now  seeking  to 
exercise  in  the  educational  field,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  discuss 
the  history  of  the  14th  amendment,  nor  to 
raise  the  question  of  whether.  In  the  light  of 
the  force  and  fraud  and  pectUlar  circum- 
stances surrounding  its  purported  adoption, 
this  amendment  has  ever  really  been  legally 
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Incorporated  Into  the  Constltutldn.  ThU 
question  has  been  thoroughly  and  ably  dealt 
with  by  many  scholars  and  many  political 
writers — recently,  among  others,  bj  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  and  colvunnist,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence.  Regrettably,  the  correctness  of 
their  conclusions  runs  up  against  j  the  hard 
facts  of  political  life  and  the  llkellMood  that, 
should  the  South  plead  in  court  tha  illegality 
of  the  14th  amendment,  the  cooM  would 
evade  the  question  as  being:  not  Justiciable. 
In  any  event,  for  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, we  need  not  raise  the  question  of  the 
legal  existence  of  the  14th  amendaent. 

I  say  we  need  not,  for  this  reasi  in.  Even 
those  who  accept  the  14th  amendm  ent  with- 
out a  qualm,  even  those  who  clasa|fy  them- 
selves as  unquestioning  followers)  of  John 
Marshall  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  In  short, 
even  the  most  ardent  Federalists  should 
view  with  grave  concern  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edtuxi- 
tion.  They  should  also  view  witi  concern 
the  decisions  in  several  other  cajes  of  the 
past  few  years  and,  for  that  matte  r,  the  en- 
tire recent  trend  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

For  we  have  here  a  serious  question,  a 
grave  question,  of  usurpation  of  po'  ?er.  That 
this  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Judlcl  ary  would 
eventually  arise  was  forecast  lorg  ago  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  declare  1: 

"It  has  long,  however,  been  va  f  opinion 
*  *  *  that  the  germ  of  dissolutl  )n  of  our 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  Cons  itution  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  An  irijesponsible 
body  •  •  •  working  like  gravity  by  night 
and  by  day,  gaining  a  little  today  a|nd  a  little 
tomorrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless  step 
like  a  thief,  over  the  field  of  Jurisdl  ;tion  until 
all  shall  be  usurped  from  the  Stat  >s  and  the 
Government  of  all  be  consolidated  into  one." 
This  usurpation  must  be  resisted.  Re- 
sponsible citizens  have  long  been  aware  that 
the  Judiciary  can  no  more  be  given  free 
rein  than  either  of  the  two  othef  branches 
of  Government.  But,  blinded  by  iridespread 
misconceptions  as  to  the  role  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  by  such  clichts  as  "the 
Constitution  is  what  the  Supn  me  Court 
says  it  is,"  the  people  have  faile<  to  main- 
tain any  adequate  checks  or  safeguards 
against  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial branch. 

These  safeguards  must  be  provided,  these 
checks  must  be  maintained,  if  jwe  are  to 
remain  a  free  people.  In  the  wqrds  of  the 
late  John  W.  Davis,  one  of  the  griatest  con- 
stitutional lawyers  our  coiiitry  has 
produced :  1 

"Americans  can  be  free  so  lo^g  as  they 
compel  the  governments  they  fthemselves 
have  erected  to  govern  strictly  t^thin  the 
limits  set  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  i  They  can 
be  free  so  long,  and  no  longer,  m  they  call 
to  account  every  governmental  I  agent  and 
officer  who  trespasses  on  these  rights  to  the 
smallest  extent.  They  can  be  f  ee  only  If 
they  are  ready  to  repel,  by  force  of  arms  if 
need  be,  every  assault  upon  their  liberty, 
no  matter  whence  it  comes." 

As  citizens,  and  especially  as  lawyers,  we 
have  a  duty  to  repel  these  assaults  on  our 
Ilt>erty  made  by  the  Federal  Judiciary.  As 
citizens  and  as  lawyers,  we  havd  a  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  docile  accept- 
ance of  any  Supreme  Court  ruing  which 
clearly  and  palpably  violates  the  Intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  basic  law,  mo  accept- 
ance of  any  so-called  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  which  amounts  io  Judicial 
legislation.  i 

In  this  connection,  while  on  the  subject 
of  intent  as  a  limitation  on  the  Interpreting 
power,  I  wish  to  quote  at  some  length  from 
an  editorial  which  appeared  not  long  ago  in 
the  Saturday  Evenlxig  Poet  (Issu^  of  June  8, 
1957).  The  editorial  was  writven  by  the 
Honorable  Hamilton  A.  Long. ;  a  dlstm- 
guished  authority  on  the  Constitution  and 
a  member  of  the  New  York  bar. 


**Few  subjects  are  surrounlled  by  more 
confusion  than  the  function  ^f  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  Inljerpretlng  the 
Constitution.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  Court  has  no  right  to  change 
this  basic  law  or  to  violate  the  Intent  of 
those  who  initially  adopted  it  or  of  those 
who  later  amended  it.  Only  tihe  people  can 
change  the  Constitution,  by  ainendment. 

"For  the  Supreme  Court  to  i  try  to  bypass 
this  process,  by  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion contrary  to  that  original  Intent,  is  to 
usurp  power  never  given  it. 

•  •  •  j»  • 

"Although  the  Constitution  |  has  not  been 
amended  to  Increase  Federal,  powers  since 
1920,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1137  abandoned 
its  policy  of  respecting  the  crlglnal  Intent 
of  the  Constitution — as  amen  led — In  defin- 
ing them. 

"•  •  •  Many  of  these  increases  (in  Fed- 
eral power)  might  have  beeii  made  even- 
tually, but  the  proper  method  to  make  them 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  should 
have  been  followed.  For  thc^  Coxut  to  at- 
tempt to  make  them  by  'in*--"— ♦-♦•"•»'  *- 
government  by  usvirpatlon. 
constitutionally  limited  gov 

"•  •   •  This  generation, 
preceded  it,  is  the  custodia: 
ties    of    the    people    and    the 


irpretatlon'  is 
e  opposite  of 
ent. 
those  which 
of  the  liber- 
restraints   on 


government  power  which  alo^e  can  protect 
them.  When  we  permit  Judges  to  'Interpret' 
these  guaranties  so  as  to  make  them  inef- 
fective, we  help  sabotage  our  own  and  pos- 
terity's liberties." 

The  duty  of  members  of  the  bar  Is  to  up- 
hold, not  all  Federal  laws  an^  decisions,  but 
those  ( and  only  those )  made  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution.  No  reasonable  man  can  con- 
strue a  decision  as  being  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  where  the  Supreme  Court's  interpre- 
tation violates  the  plain  and  obvious  intent 
of  the  framers  and  adopters->-as  the  school 
segregation  decision  ( Brotcn  v  Board  of  Edu- 
cation) completely  violates,  teyond  any  real 
dispute,  the  plain  intent  at  those  who 
brought  into  being  the  14th  amendment. 

Decisions  which  are  not  rendered  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution,  like  Federal  laws  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  Constitution,  are  acts 
of  usurpation.  It  is  the  du|ty  of  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar  to  spciak  out  against 
these  acts  of  visurpation  instetad  of,  by  silent 
acquiescence,  lending  them  siipport. 

In  these  troubled  times,  when  our  Judicial 
system  is  fiounderlng  and  the  Constitution 
Is  in  grave  danger,  it  would  bf  well  for  all  of 
us  to  remember  these  wordi^  from  a  letter 
of  opinion  by  the  Honorable  J.  Lindsay 
Almond,  then  attorney  generaD  and  now  Gov- 
ernor-elect of  the  Commontirealth  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

"Under  our  constltutlonallv  ordained  sys- 
tem of  government,  •  •  •  I  <u-aw  and  adhere 
to  a  basic  and  fundamental  Idistinction  be- 
tween that  which  issues  front  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  that  which 
is  created  through  usurped  power  under  the 
pretended  color  of  but  ulttfa  vires  of  the 
Constitution.  That  authorise  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  de  Jure  law  and! binding.  That 
not  authorized  Is  de  facto  i^w  and  binding 
only  through  the  sheer  force  [of  power." 

The  segregation  decision,  Mr.  Almond  goes 
on  to  say,  "•  •  "is  devoid  of  constitutional 
derivation  or  support.  Ab  hereinabove 
pointed  out,  it  is  presently  balding  by  virtue 
of  superior  force  shackled  upon  a  sovereign 
State  through  \isurpatlon  of  authority  and 
arrogation  of  power  transcending  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  :n  abne- 
gation of  every  apposite  legal  precedent 
known  to  American  Jurisprvldenoe." 

I  have  dealt  at  some  lengtii  with  the  sub- 
ject of  usurpation  by  the  judicial  branch. 
I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  ^ve  the  Impres- 
sion that  it  is  from  the  Judl|:lary  alone  that 
we  need  fear  attempts  to  infringe  upon  our 
freedoms  and  do  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.   Serious  offenses  against  the  basic  law 
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have  been  eommltted  la  reoent  months  by 
both  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  executive  and  the  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  '^e  executive,  of  course.  I 
am  alluding  to  the  President's  action  of  2 
months  ago  In  ordering  Federal  troops  to 
occupy  the  capital  city  of  one  oS  our  sover- 
eign States.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
constitutional  or  statutory  authority  giving 
the  President  the  right  to  use  Federal  troops 
Ui  the  enforcement  of  a  court  order  not 
based  on  a  law  of  the  United  States — that  Is, 
an  act  of  Congress.  Due  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  It  was  my  original  Intention  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  another  aspect  of 
this  problem — the  civii-rightB  bill — ^I  would 
rather  defer  dlactiaalon  of  the  troop  ques- 
tion until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  devote 
more  time  to  that  subject,  which  from  a 
legal  standpoint  is  a  very  intricate  one. 

The  violation  of  the  Constitution  which 
I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  at  this 
time  is  the  passage  last  Bxnnmer,  by  the 
Congress,  of  the  so-called  civil-rights  bill, 

H.  R   6127. 

ThU  bill,  as  finally  pass«d  by  Oongreas  and 
signed  by  the  PresKlent,  contains  several 
objectionable  features,  some  of  which  in  my 
opinion  render  it  unconstitutional.  That 
the  bill  Is  unconstitutional  is  in  itself,  of 
course,  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  op- 
posing It — and  I  opposed  it  all  the  way  in 
the  Senate,  and  still  oppose  it.  But.  in 
addition  to  being  unconstitutional,  this  bill 
was  also  both  unnecessary  and  unwise;  and 
before  goii^  into  the  question  of  its  uncon- 
stitutionality. I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  here  to  discuss  these  other  objec- 
tionable qualities. 
First,  as  to  why  this  bill  was  unnecessary. 
The  right  of  all  qualified  citizens  to  vote 
is  protected  by  law  in  each  of  the  48  States, 
and  by  Federal  laws  where  applicable.  I 
refer  you,  for  example,  to  title  18.  section 
594  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  reacts 
as  follows: 

"Whoever  Intimidates,  threatens,  coerces, 
or  attempts  to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  co- 
erce, any  other  person  for  the  purjjose  of  In- 
terfering with  the  right  of  such  other  person 
to  vote  or  to  vote  as  he  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  such  other  person  to  vote  for,  or  not 
to  vote  for.  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  Vice  President,  presidential  elec- 
tor. Member  of  the  Ssnate.  or  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Delegates  or  Com- 
missioners from  the  Territories  and  posses- 
sions, at  any  election  held  solely  or  in  part 
for  the  purpote  of  electing  such  candidate, 
rtiall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both." 

If  anyone  should  try  to  claim  that  these 
long-standing  laws  are  inadequate,  I  think 
that  a  review  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
should  be  sufficient  to  rebut  their  conten- 
tion. According  to  recent  figures.  Negro 
registration  in  the  Southern  States  has  risen 
Aarply  since  1952.  to  a  total  of  1.238.000  in 
1967.  If  that  figure  seems  small  compered 
to  the  total  number  of  Negroes  of  TOting  age 
in  the  South.  I  suggest  that,  before  rushing 
to  accuse  southern  registrars  of  wholesale 
fraud  or  intimidation,  our  critics  should  re- 
member that  not  only  do  many  Negroes  fall 
to  meet  the  basic  voting  qualifications  which 
are  applied  alike  to  members  of  both  races, 
but  also  that  many  Negroes  simply  lack  suf- 
fldant  political  consciousneGS  to  spur  them 
on  to  participate  in  political  and  civic  af- 
fairs. I  might  point  out  here  that  a  great 
number  of  those  who  lack  this  political  oon- 
cclousness  probably  also  lack  certain  other 
qualities  prerequisite  to  casting  a  truly  In- 
tell><^nt  ballot,  and  thus  that  the  cause  of 
good  government  would  not  necessarily  be 
served  by  a  sudden  vast  swelling  of  the  reg- 
istration lists  through  artificial  poUtically 
inspired  stimuli. 

Proof  that  Negroes  were  voting  in  the 
South  In  substantial  numbers  years  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  elvil-rlghts  bill  can  be 


found  in  an  article  which  was  published  In 

a  Columbia,  S.  C.  newspaper,  following  the 
general  election  of  1952. 

The  November  8.  1952,  Issue  of  ttie  Light- 
house and  Informer,  a  newspaper  published 
by  and  for  Negroes  carried  an  analysis  of 
the  election  in  South  Carcdlna.  A  story 
which  appeared  on  page  1  read  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  There  was  no  doubting  that  South 
Carolina's  Negro  voters  were  the  only  reason 
the  State  managed  to  return  to  the  Demo- 
cratic column. 

"Late  figures  Wednesday  afternoon  gave 
Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson  165.000  votes  and  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  154,000.  Some  9,000 
other  votes  were  cast  for  the  Republican 
Party  for  General  Eisenhower  but  cannot  be 
added  to  the  154.000  cast  by  South  Caro- 
linians for  Eisenhower. 

"The  more  than  330.000  votes  counted  in 
1,426  of  the  State's  1.563  precincts  repre- 
sented the  largest  cast  in  the  State  since 
Reconstruction  Days. 

"EstintateS  placed  the  Negro  vote  at  be- 
tween 80.000  and  80,000  who  actually  voted." 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  newspaper,  not 
mine.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Negro  vote 
in  the  1952  general  election  and  the  one  in 
1956  was  heavy  in  South  Carolina.  The  re- 
ports which  came  to  me  indicated  a  large 
turnout. 

Second,  as  to  why  this  civll-rlgbts  bill  is 
unwise. 

Part  I  of  the  bill,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  I  oould  spell  out  a  num- 
ber of  EtroD^y  objectionable  and  unwise  fea- 
tures regarding  specific  subsections  of  this 
part  I,  and  I  did  so  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  but  in  view  of  considerations  of  time, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  general  observa- 
tion as  to  the  unwisdom  of  establishing  this 
Conunisslon. 

The  ComtnisBlon  can  go  far  afield  frotn  a 
survey  on  whether  the  right  to  vote  Is  pro- 
tected. Through  the  power  granted  In  sec- 
tion 104  (a)  of  part  I,  the  Commission  oould 
exert  its  efforts  by  Indirect  means,  toward 
bringing  about  Integration  of  the  races  in 
the  schools  and  elsewhere.  In  so  doing,  the 
Commission  would  be  bound  to  create  fur- 
ttier  suspicion  and  tension  twtween  the  races. 

Unbiased  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  segregation  problem,  and  who  have  ob- 
served the  detrimental  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  know  that  a  traveling  in- 
vestigating commission  not  only  is  unnec- 
essary, but  that  it  could,  in  concert  with  a 
meddling  Attorney  General,  bring  about 
Chaos  in  racial  relations.  To  bring  about 
such  a  situation  in  our  country  Is  certainly 
not  the  part  of  wIsdxKn — even  if  it  be  the 
part  of  practical  politics  in  certain  big-city 
SUtes. 

There  are  several  grounds  on  which  this 
bill  has  been  challenged  as  unconstitutional. 
These  range  from  questions  of  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  Congressional  powers, 
through  what  possibly  amounts  to  double 
Jeopardy,  on  down  to  the  lack  of  a  guaranty 
of  Jury  trial  in  cases  which  are  criminal  in 
nature.  Under  this  bill.  State  administrative 
remedies  will  be  abrogated;  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  empowered  to  proceed  on 
suspicion,  against  "persons  about  to  engage" 
in  certain  activities;  and  suit  may  be  filed 
on  behalf  of  persons  not  requesting  the  san>e. 
I  shall  not  engage  in  a  detailed  discussion  of 
every  one  of  those  points.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  even  those  features  which  may  not  ac- 
tually be  uncoDstitutlaiial  are  at  least  hardly 
consonant  with  established  ideas  of  Judicial 
administration.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
take  a  few  moments  at  this  point  to  em- 
phasize some  facts  in  regard  to  ooe  aspect 
which  clearly  involves  a  violation  at  the  Oan- 
stitutlon.  namely,  the  question  of  the  right 
to  Jury  trial — a  right  which  has  been  severely 
abrogated  by  the  terms  of  the  final,  so-called 
compromise,  version  of  the  civil-rights  bilL 


In  my  view,  this  ao-eallad  eompromlae  Is 
BO  leas  than  an  attempt  to  comprooalse  the 
United  SUtea  Constitution  ttaeif. 

In  eateet.  It  te  en   Ulegel  emmdment   to 

the  Constitution  because  that  would  be  tlie 
result  insofar  as   the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  trial  by  Jury  la  conoemed. 
Article  m.  aection  2.  of  the  Constltutlaa 

provides  that  "Uae  trial  oC  aU  crimes" — I 
repeat.  aU — "except  in  cases  of  tmpeacbment^ 

shall  be  by  Jury." 
Again  in  the  sixth  amendment — In  the  Bill 

at  Rlghte— it  la  provided  that  "in  aU  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  accused  shaU  enjoy 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crlaoe  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, which  district  shaU  have  been  pre- 
viously sscertalned  by  law.  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
uccusatian;  to  be  oonXronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses agpinst  him;  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess lor  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assi£t&nce  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fense." 

The  fifth  and  seventh  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  provide  additional  guaranties  of 
action  by  a  jury  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  fifth  amendment  refers  to  the  guaranty 
of  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury  before  a  per- 
son shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  crime.  The 
seventh  amendment  guarantees  trial  by  Jury 
In  common-law  cases. 

These  guaranties  were  not  included  In 
our  Constitution  without  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  They  were  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  the  abuses  against  the 
rights  oX  the  people  by  the  King  of  England. 
Even  before  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  were  drafted,  our  forefathers  wrots 
indelibly  into  a  historic  document  their  com- 
plaints against  denial  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury. 

That  docximent  was  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

After  declaring  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  including 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  pointed  out 
that  the  King  had  a  history  of  "repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  di- 
rect object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  States."  Then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  listing  of  a  bm  of  particulars 
agalnrt  the  King. 

He  was  charged  with  "depriving  us  In 
many  cases  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury." 
When  our  forefathers  won  their  freedom 
from  Great  Britain,  they  did  not  forget  that 
they  had  fought  to  secure  a  right  of  trial  by 
Jury.  They  wrote  into  the  Constitution  the 
provisions  guaranteeing  trial  by  Jury.  Still 
not  satisfied,  they  wrote  into  the  Bin  of 
Rights  2  years  later  the  three  specific  add.> 
ttonal  proTiskms  for  Jury  action. 

The  specific  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  BID  of  Rights  guaranteeing 
trial  by  Jury  have  not  been  repealed.  Neith- 
er have  they  lieen  altered  or  amended  by  the 
constitutional  methods  provided  for  mak- 
ing changes  in  our  basic  law  If  the  people 
deem  it  wise  to  make  such  changes. 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
constitutional  guaranty  of  trial  by  Jury, 
we  are  here  presented  with  a  proposal  whlt^ 
would  compromise  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution— yes,  in  my  opinion,  amend  the 
Constitution  Illegally. 

This  compromise  provides  that  In  cases  of 
criminal  contempt,  under  tiae  provisions  of 
this  act,  "the  accused  may  l>e  tried  with 
or  without  a  Jtsy"  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Jwdgs. 

It  further  provides  "that  in  the  event  math. 
proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  be  triad 
before  a  Judge  without  a  Jtn7  and  the  sen- 
tence at  the  court  upon  oonTlctlon  la  a  line 
in  eaceaa  of  $300  or  Imprtaonmant  In  asoeaa 
of  45  da3r8,  the  accused  in  said  paooeedlas. 
upon  demand  therefor,  shaU  be  eatlt>ad.to  » 
trial  de  novo  before  a  Jury."  4r 
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Tbe  first  of  the  provlslonB  I  have  Just 
cited,  giving  discretion  to  a  Judge  whether 
or  not  a  Jury  trial  Is  granted  In  a  criminal 
case,  la  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  any  discretion  In  a  criminal  case 
as  to  whether  the  person  acctised  shall  have 
a  Jury  trial.  The  Constitution  says  "the 
trial  of  all  crimes  except  in  cases  of  Im- 
peachment shall  be  by  Jvuy." 

Th3  sixth  amendment  says  "In  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
Impartial  Jury." 

The  Constitution  makes  no  exception  to 
the  trial  by  Jury  provision  in  criminal  cases 
In  the  event  contempt  Is  Involved.  Let  me 
repeat  and  let  me  emphasize.  The  Consti- 
tution says  "the  trial  of  all  crimes  shall  be 
by  Jury" — not  all  crimes  except  those  In- 
TOlvtog  contempt,  but  all  crimes. 

What  power  has  been  granted  to  Congress 
to  agree  to  this  proposal  to  compromise  the 
constitutional  right  of  trial  by  Jury?  The 
only  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  by 
the  amending  process  as  set  forth  in  the  in- 
strument Itself.  As  the  directly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  Congress 
should  have  been  the  last  body  to  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  this  authority  which  the 
Constitution  vests  solely  in  the  people.  Yet 
we  have  seen  them  do  so,  and  apparently 
with  the  approbation  of  many  segments  of 
the  public  which  ought  to  know  better. 

I  have  dealt  long  enough,  I  think,  on  this 
particular  case  of  undermining  our  Consti- 
tution. I  simply  wished  to  show,  by  men- 
tioning these  three  examples — the  segrega- 
tion decision,  the  use  of  troops  by  the  exec- 
utives, and  the  civil  rights  "compromise," 
that  all  three  branches  of  Government  have 
been  guilty,  in  the  recent  past,  of  offenses 
against  the  Constitution. 

We  are  Indeed  at  a  late  hour  to  defend 
our  liberties.  Much  of  our  constitutional 
structure  has  been  already  eroded  away. 
80  much  the  more  urgent,  then,  that  we 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  that  we  do  so 
now. 

Earlier  in  this  address,  in  urging  that  we 
be  fair  and  true  in  examining  and  upholding 
the  Constitution  in  Its  entirety  Instead  of 
in  a  selective  fashion,  I  mentioned  that  word 
"Veritas,"  which  appears  on  the  shield  of 
this  xmlversity.  This  brings  to  my  mind  an- 
other simple,  short  inscription,  one  which 
stands  out  In  bold  letters  on  the  base  of  the 
tallest  monument  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
8.  C.  The  words  read:  "Truth,  Justice,  and 
the  Constitution." 

The  monvmient  is  that  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
South  Carolina's,  and  probably  America's, 
foremost  political  thinker,  a  man  who  strove 
with  all  his  power  to  preserve  the  Union. 
The  position  of  Calhoun  Is  basically  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  today.  All  that 
they  ask — and  on  this  much  they  insist — is 
truth.  Justice,  and  the  Constitution;  but 
when  they  say  the  Constitution,  they  mean 
the  whole  Constitution,  not  Just  those  se- 
'  lected  portions  which  protect  individual 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  but  also  those  basic 
portions  which  protect  the  Integrity  and 
rights  of  the  several  States,  which  are  them- 
selves in  the  long  run  the  sxirest  bulwarks 
of  the  people's  rights  and  freedoms. 


mVESTIOATION  OP  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  THE  PATENT  OP- 
PICE 

Mr.  MANSF1EIJ3.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1221,  Senate 
Resolution  236. 

,   Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    I   suggest   the 
Absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  : 

The  legislative  clerk  proceede  i  to  call 

the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre  iident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  uie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  -ascindfd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lattsche  in  the  chair).  Wltho«  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  ! 

The  Senator  from  Montana  h^  moved 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  th«  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1221,  Senate 
Resolution  236,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  tht  Senate. 
The  Chief  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  1221, 
Senate  Resolution  236,  to  investfgate  the 
administration  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
review  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  cops^ghts.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  236)  to  investigate  the 
administration  of  the  Patent  0fflce  and 
review  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights.  I 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  1221, 
Senate  Resolution  236,  is  it  not  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pri  sident,  I 
should  like  to  address  an  inqu  ry  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  jWyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney].  I  may  saf  that  in 
the  case  of  the  pending  resolufion,  I  am 
even  less  sanguine,  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  to  the  last  suggestion  made 
for  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  proposed 
for  one  of  the  subcommittee*.  But  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tne  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  authorized 
last  year  under  Senate  Res<^ution  55 
amounted  to  approximately  $80,000, 
whereas  the  funds  expended  last  year 
amounted  to  $73,770.  I  wonde  •  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  eels  that 
the  subcommittee  could  get  by  with 
$80,000,  rather  than  with  the  proposed 
increase  to  $135,000,  which  would  con- 
stitute a  very  major  increase  in  the  funds 
available  to  this  subcommittef. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  I>resident, 
perhaps  I  should  first  state,  aa  Justifica- 
tion for  the  request  which  [has  been 
made,  and  which  has  been  aiBroved  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  [Adminis- 
tration, the  fact  that  last  yekr  we  did 
what  we  said  we  would:  Wfe  did  not 
spend  as  much  as  was  appropriated  for 
our  use.  But  we  requested  the  funds 
early  ip  1957,  in  order  that  iwe  might 
carry  y  out  the  program  wjiich  was 
planned.  That  program  las  been 
carried  out.  ' 

In  this  case,  I  can  make  a  Istatement 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  make  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  last  itim.  That 
statement  is  that  the  publications  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  PatenDs  has  se- 
cured have  already  earned  An  income 
for  the  Superintendent  of  documents, 
during  less  than  1  year,  in  tne  amount 
of  more  than  $4,000.  These  documents 
were  written  by  distinguished  persons, 
such  as  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush;  pr.  George 
E.  Frost:  Dr.  P.  J.  Federi(Jo,  of  the 
Patent  Office;    Mr.  Raymond   Vernon; 
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we  have  half 


and  Dr.  Archie  Palmer;  an4  we  have  14 
studies  of  this  kind,  for  which  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  demand.  I 

In  addition  to  those,  which  brought  In 
more  than  $4,000,  two  m^re  now  are 
ready  for  distribution.  One  of  them  is 
study  No.  7,  entitled  "EfToris  To  Estab- 
lish a  Statutory  Standard  Of  Investiga- 
tion," written  by  Victor  L.  Edwards,  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Sfervice  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  It  will  be  for  sale 
at  15  cents  a  copy,  in  the  jOfflce  of  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

The  next  is  study  No.  8,  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Court  Expert  in  Patent 
Litigation."  written  by  Leo  H.  Whinery. 
It  will  be  for  sale  at  30  ceiits  a  copy. 

To  indicate  the  demand  I  for  many  of 
the  documents  which  are  Idirectly  con- 
cerned with  the  patent  seb'lce,  let  me 
point  out  that  In  the  case  of  the  first  six 
documents,  including  Senate  Report  No. 
72,  on  "Patents,  Trademarlis.  and  Copy- 
rights." 22,961  had  been  sold  by  the  8th 
of  January  of  this  year;  iind  they  are 
still  being  sold. 

As  a  result  of  this  work, 
a  dozen  bills  already  pending:  and  there 
will  have  to  be  hearings  om  them. 

In  addition — as  was  podnted  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, in  Its  report — ^thepew  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  with  respect  to 
technology  and  the  race  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  I  Russia  have 
raised  considerable  interest  in  the  work 
which  must  be  done.  I 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  in  submitting  liis  report,  has 
pointed  out:  j 

This  resolution  would  emj^wer  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Tridemarks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  expend  not  more  thlan  $135,000  on 
its:  program  of  Investigations!  and  studies  of 
the  American  patent  system,  particularly  as 
its  technological  advancemept  and  status 
m)ght  now  directly  relate  to  I  the  recent  im- 
pact of  Russian  technoiogjl  on  American 
invention  and  science.  ' 

We  have  discovered  tha ;  at  the  pres- 
ent time  at  least  7,500  pate  ats  are  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  junited  States. 
Most  of  them  have  been  developed  in  the 
various  departments,  for  ■  various  pur- 
poses. Some  of  them  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Defense  Deipartment.  It 
is  anticipated  that  before  the  end  of  this 
year  there  will  be  approximately  10,000 
such  patents.  One  of  the  subjects  we 
must  develop  this  year  is  I  a  method  by 
which  to  encourage  inventors  to  devote 
their  talents  to  the  inveiition  of  tech- 
niques, machines,  or  otherjdevices  which 
would  be  of  aid  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  These  wduld  naturally 
fall  into  a  classified  character ;  and  since 
they  are  classified,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  having  the  inventors  profit,  under  tbe 
present  system.  We  are  striving  to  find 
the  best  way  to  handle  thkt  matter. 

Likewise — because,  as  ijhave  said,  7,- 
500  patents  are  now  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  there  will  be  10.000  before 
the  end  of  the  year — I  wisjh  to  point  out 
that  the  Government  receives  no  income 
from  them.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  committee  tot  this  year  will 
be  the  making  of  a  study  of  the  best 
practicable  method  to  pro^  ide  an  income 
to  the  United  States  from  the  patents  it 


owns.  I  do  not  think  they  should  sim- 
ply be  available  without  any  repayment 
to  the  United  States. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  reason  why  we 
believe  the  amount  requested  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  still  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  might  come  to  an  adjustment 
of  the  matter,  and  whether  he  could 
agree  to  a  compromise  proposal  to  allow 
$100,000  this  year,  or  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000  over  and  beyond 
what  the  subcommittee  had  last  year. 
I  assume  the  subcommittee  will  not  re- 
trace its  steps  of  last  year. 

Mr,  O'MAHONEY.  Oh.  no;  there  will 
be  no  retracing. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  at  least  make  an  effort — 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman] — to  cooperate  and  to  try  to 
find  a  means  of  arriving  at  some  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  this  is  one  of 
the  most  technical  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  before  any  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  a  great  deal  of  time. 
It  requires  competent  assistants.  We 
have  a  competent  staff.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  California  that  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised  in  developing  the 
budget.  It  was  subject  to  consideration 
by  the  full  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
received  its  approval.  It  was  also  sub- 
ject to  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  re- 
ceived its  approval. 

So  in  this  case,  after  two  full  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  have  ap- 
proved this  amount,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  I,  merely  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, should  now  be  asked — after 
such  careful  scrutiny  has  been  given  to 
the  matter — to  agree  that  a  cut  be  made, 
just  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  cut. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  California 
that  economy  will  be  exercised. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  at  present  he  has  a  competent 
staff.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  staff  pro- 
vided with  the  moneys  that  were  made 
available  to  the  subcommittee  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No  increase  in  the 
staff  is  requested. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  will  the  extra 
$55,000  be  used  for? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  is  included 
an  added  contribution  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  That  amoxmts  to 
$6,967.76. 

Reimbursable  pasmients  to  agencies 
will,  according  to  our  estimates,  amount 
to  $2,000,  because  we  draw  on  various 
agencies  of  Government,  and  we  must, 
of  course,  reimburse  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  an  extra 
item? 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No;  there  was 
some  reimbursement  last  year.  What  it 
amounted  to.  I  do  not  recaU. 

Then  there  is  an  item  for  travel.  In- 
clusive of  field  jivestigations.  There 
vas  an  increase  in  that  item.  That 
amounts  to  $6,000. 

Then  there  is  an  item  for  hearings, 
inclusive  of  reporters'  fees,  amoimting  to 
$5,000. 

There  is  an  item  for  witness  fees  and 
expenses,  $3,000. 

The  contingent  fimd  item  is  set  at 
$2,035.96. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WiLiTl  and  I  have  jointly  Introduced 
several  bills.  They  include  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  the  Patent  Office; 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Patent  Office  as  an 
independent  agency;  a  bill  to  remove  a 
bottleneck  in  the  processing  of  patents 
by  enlarging  the  membership  of  the 
Patent  Office  Board  of  Appeals  to  enable 
that  Office  to  obtain  and  keep  qualified 
personnel  through  an  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  certain  officers;  a  bill  to  speed 
up  the  processing  of  patent  applications. 
There  are  about  215,000  cases  now  pend- 
ing. We  must  find  a  way  to  speed  up 
those  operations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  those  who 
operate  the  Patent  Office  came  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  sometime 
ago  and  stated  that,  if  we  provided  more 
money  for  the  Patent  Office,  the  process- 
ing of  applications  could  be  expedited. 
What  does  the  Senator  expect  to  de- 
velop in  the  attempt  to  have  the  investi- 
gations completed  more  quickly  than 
they  would  be  if  they  proceed  as  they 
are  now  being  held? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Well,  they  are  not 
being  held. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  has  been  stated, 
they  need  more  money ;  and  what  will  an 
investigation  do  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  patent 
system  is  one  of  the  oldest  systems  in  the 
Government.  The  provision  for  the 
patent  law  was  a  result  of  one  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Half 
a  dozen  times  it  had  been  estimated  that 
the  Office  of  Patents  was  no  longer 
usable.  We  find  the  problem  is  steadily 
growing  more  difficult,  much  more  com- 
plex, and  much  more  necessary  of  atten- 
tion from  Congress.  The  applications 
which  are  made  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  the  various  departments 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Budget. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
creators  of  the  departments.  It  seemed 
to  the  committee,  m  fostering  the  bills, 
it  was  necessary  that  ^Decial  action 
should  be  taken,  as  defined  in  the  meas- 
ures that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  WttEY]  and  I  have  introduced,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  hearings  on  those 
bills. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  wished  to  verify  the  fact  that,  so  far 
as  processing  of  patents  is  concerned, 
we  are  very  much  behind.  The  Patent 
Office  is  living  with  old  laws  that  have 
existed  for  some  time,  and  which  ought 


to  be  changed.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
that  patents  be  processed  much  fast^ 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
providmg  more  money,  but  by  passing  a 
publications  bill,  which  will  speed  opera- 
tions. Hearings  will  be  required  on  that 
bill.  We  are  dealing  with  comctaratively 
small  items  here.  I  hope  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  take  affirmative  action  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  4he  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have  It 
stated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  2,  in  line  18,  to  strike  out  the  figure 
"$135,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$80,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  7  or  8  years,  I  have  been  ques- 
tioning the  constantly  increasing  author- 
izations of  money  for  special  subcommit- 
tees. I  have  not  met  with  much  success 
in  reducing  the  trend  toward  ever -great- 
er expenditures  and  constantly  swelling 
staffs.  I  have  frequently  been  dis- 
couraged, but  I  do  not  propose  to  stop. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  someday 
come  to  its  senses  and  begin  to  exercise 
a  little  prudence  in  providing  more  and 
more  of  our  taxpayers'  money  to  finance 
temporary  investigations  which  seem  to 
go  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  have  sei-ved  in  the  Senate  since  1937. 
I  have  seen  the  amounts  provided  for 
so-called  special  investigations  grow  from 
$170,000  in  1940  to  more  than  $3  million 
last  year. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  this  is  over  and 
above  amounts  regularly  made  available 
to  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Every  major  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  obtains  from 
the  Senate  $110,000,  in  round  figures, 
for  its  operations  and  $10,000  to  hold 
hearings.  There  are  few  committees 
which  do  not  come  before  the  Senate 
annually  to  ask  for  authority  to  create 
subcommittees,  and  to  spend  money  over 
and  above  those  amounts  authorized  by 
the  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  leads  the  list  of  committees  which 
receive  large  amounts  of  money  for  spe- 
cial subcommittees. 

Last  year  the  Judiciary  Committee 
spent,  aside  from  the  $110,000  which  it 
regularly  obtains  from  the  Senate,  $994,- 
291.45.  If  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  is  adopted,  that  amount  will  be 
increased  to  $1,124,000  for  the  year  ahead. 
and  includes  sums  available  for  the  10 
subcommittees  receiving  fimds  for  spe- 
cial investigations. 

As  was  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  1^ 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
allowance  was  raised  by  $135,000,  in 
round  figures,  over  last  year's  allowance. 
As  I  pointed  out  during  del>ate  earlier  this 
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afternoon,  that  subcommittee  deals  with 
antitrust  investigations. 

Last  week  we  adopted  a  resolution  to 
provide  $90,000  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  That  sum  was  In 
excess  of  the  regular  appropriation 
which  is  made  available  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  $90.- 
000  which  was  provided  last  week  for  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in- 
cluded money,  among  other  things,  for 
a  subcommittee  to  study  the  antimo- 
nopoly-antltmst  question.  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  see  any  basic  difference  in 
Jurisdiction  between  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  There  is  bound  to  be 
duplication. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  stated, 
a  good  deal  of  work  will  be  necessary  to 
look  into  the  problem  of  economic  stabi- 
lization. That  problem  has  been  studied 
and  is  now  being  studied  by  the  Com- 
jnittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  as- 
sume that  this  afternoon  we  shall  con- 
sider a  resolution  to  provide  $70,000  for 
that  committee,  for  a  study  which  in- 
volves some  of  the  same  issues  which 
have  been  outlined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  well  as  by 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

We  have  a  continuous  procession  of 
subcommittees  being  organized  and  op- 
erating throughout  the  Congress.  Last 
year  the  subcommittees  spent  $2,909,000. 
That  was  in  1  year. 

If  the  resolutions  which  are  now  before 
us  are  all  adopted  as  presented,  the  total 
amount  required  will  be  $3,072,000. 
"ITiat  is  $169,000  more  than  was  provided 
last  year. 

I  predict  that  a  good  many  sub- 
committees will  return  to  the  Senate 
next  year  and  request  more  money. 
They  usually  do.  Many  of  these  same 
subcommittees  will  be  before  us  next 
year  with  their  hands  out  for  more 
money.  My  guess  is  that  expenditures 
for  special  subcommittees  next  year 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  $3,072,- 
000  which  is  now  being  provided. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  point  up  the 
fact  that  every  year  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  increases  the  expenditures 
of  its  subcommittees.  I  again  point  out 
that  that  committee  will  receive  this 
year  $1,124,000,  which  represents  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  provided  by  the  Senate  for  all 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate. 

The     PRESDDINO     OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KNOWLANDl. 
Mr.  PAYNE.    Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.KNOWLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Tbe  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kmowlaito].      I 

Mr.  CMAHQNEY.  Mr.  Presilent,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  ottfked,  if  it 
were  adopted,  would  be  a  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  repudiate  the  action 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Riiles  and 
Administration.  Both  those  committees, 
standing  committees  of  the  Seimte.  cre- 
ated by  the  Senate  under  the  Standing 
rules,  have  recommended  to  the  Senate 
that  a  certain  simi  be  allowe*  to  the 
committee. 

The  criticism  has  been  made|that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  a  wholt  has  re- 
ceived a  very  large  sum  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd.  I  point  out  Ihat  the 
Judiciary  Committee  handles  70  percent 
of  all  the  legislation  which  conues  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  fvote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BlNOWLAND].  (Putting  the 
question.)  I 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division.  ] 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggesf  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.  J 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  ro<,  and  the 
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following 
names: 

Aiken 
AUott 
Anderson 
Barrett 
Beall 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brlcker 
Bridges 
Bush 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Carlson 
CarroU 
Case.  N.  J. 
Case.  S.  Dak. 
■  Church 
CUrk 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
EUender 
Ervin 
Prear 
Fulbrlght 
Goldwater 
Gore 


Senators   answered 


Green 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hoblltzell 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ives 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Lausche 

Long 

Magnxison 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

McClellan 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 


to   their 


Munft 
Munay 
Neul  lerger 
OTiIi  honey 
Past>r« 
Payx  e 
Pottsr 
Prox  nlre 
Purlfcll 
Revrtrcomb 
Robtrtson 
RusieU 
Salt(>n8taU 
sppel 

Ibhers 
Ih,  Maine 
,N.  J. 
Spaikman 

Stei^nis 
Symington 
Talifiadge 
Thuk'mond 
Thy; 
Wat  Iclns 
Wll(  y 
Will  lams 
Tar  )orough 
Ton  ag 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschz  in  the  chair).  A  (luorum  is 
present.  The  question  is  on  ajgreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KnowlaidI. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  request  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: , 

Resolved,  That  the  Commltteelon  the  Ju- 
diciary, or  any  duly  authorized  gubconunlt- 
tee  theerof,  is  authorized  under  lections  134 
(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  in  i  accordance 


wltb  Its  Jurladletkm  apeeiflcd  b  f  rate  XXV  ot 
tbe  Standing  Rules  ot  tbe  Sens  ■*,  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  examination  and  review 
of  the  administration  of  thejPatent  Office 
and  a  complete  examination  and  review  of 
tbe  sUtutes  relating  to  patent*,  trademarks, 
and  copyrights.  [ 

Sec.  3.  For  tbe  pnrpoeee  of  t^s  resolution 
the  committee,  from  Februai^y  1,  IMS.  to 
January  31,  1959.  inclusive,  is  lauthorized  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  a^  it  deems  ad- 
visable: (2)  to  employ  ui>on  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assisUnte 
and  consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority 
is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  oompen^tlon  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  |1,200  than  thej  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  empl^ee;  and  (9) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departipents  or  agencies  concerned,  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  i  of  any  of  tbe 
departments  or  agencies  of  th^  GoTemment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaU  Report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recomiiendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advlsabjle.  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable!  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  imder 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed  $135,- 
000.  shaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  tbe  committ4e. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimoua  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
vote  on  the  last  resolution  the  list  of 
studies  contained  in  the  Research  Study 
Program  which  have  been  published  and 
are  to  be  published  under  Ithe  direction 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Trade- 
marks and  Copyrights. 

There  being  no  objectioi 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows : 
RssEAacB    Stttot    PaooaAM 

SUBCOMMHTEB     ON     PaTENI 
AND    COPTaiGHTS 

The  following  studies  hav^ 
and  distributed: 

Study  No.  1 :  Proposals  fori  Improving  the 
Patent  System,  by  Dr.  VannJBTar  Bush. 

Dr.  Bush's  study  embracos  proposals  to 
strengthen  patent  validltyj  and  protect 
against  the  misuse  of  patents,  mcluding 
their  use  for  monopolistic  purposes.  He  also 
takes  up  the  underlying  purpose  and  objec- 
tives of  the  patent  system.  Its  relationship 
to  basic  and  applied  science  lind  their  shift- 
ing roles,  and  its  relationship  to  the  inde- 
pendent as  compared  to  tb^  corporate  in- 
ventor.   Fifteen  cents.* 

Study  No.  2:  The  Patent  ^3r8tem  and  the 
Modern  Economy,  by  George|E.  Prost. 

Mr.  Prost  discusses  tbe  present  patent  sys- 
tem as  It  relates  to  our  mpdem  economy 
and  competitive  phllosophy|  and  practices. 
First  he  examines  Its  effect  9s  a  stimulus  to 
competitive  research,  inventions,  and  devel- 
opment. Second  he  ezamincjB  its  role  in  the 
competitive  economy  and  its  relation  to  anti- 
trust, monopoly,  and  competition.  Lastly,  be 
tvn-ns  to  a  study  of  the  administration  of 
the  patent  system.    Twenty-pve  cents.^ 

Study  No.  3:  Dlstributlonj  of  Patents  Is- 
sued to  Corporations  (1939-55),  by  the  Pat- 
ent OfBce  (Commissioner  Watson  and  P.  J. 
Federico) , 

This  Is  a  statistical  study  of  patents  is- 
sued to  corporations  between  1939  and  1966. 
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The  substantial  ownership  of  patents  by 
corporations,  and  their  heavy  concentration 
In  a  fairly  small  niimber  of  corporations,  un- 
derlines the  need  for  more  attention  to  the 
role  corporations  play  in  the  patent  system 
and  the  patent  system  plays  in  corporate 
affairs.     Fifteen  cents.* 

Study  No.  4:  Opposition  and  Revocation 
Proceedings  In  Patent  Cases,  by  P.  J. 
Federico. 

This  study  reviews  the  opposition,  revoca- 
tion, and  nullification  procedures  of  England, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
study  also  compares  these  proceedings  to  the 
interference  and  "public  use"  proceedings 
that  exist  under  the  United  States  system. 
Fifteen  cents.' 

Study  No.  6:  The  International  Patent 
System  and  Foreign  PoUcy,  by  Raymond 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Vernon  examines  the  economic  effect 
of  foreign  patenting  by  United  States  cltl- 
aens,  and  domestic  patenting  by  foreign  citi- 
zens. Involving  such  patents  to  United  States 
policies  on  foreign  trade,  investment,  and  re- 
strictive business  practices.  With  the  Lisbon 
Conference  scheduled  for  October  1958  this 
discussion  of  the  international  convention 
and  the  international  role  played  by  patents. 
Is  most  timely.     Twenty  cents.' 

Study  No.  6:  Patents  and  Nonprofit  Re- 
search by  Dr.  Archie  M.  Palmer. 

Dr.  Palmer  examines  the  patent  holdings, 
policies,  and  practices  of  numerous  educa- 
tional institutions,  experimental  stations, 
and  other  nonprofit  research  organizations. 
With  increasing  attention  being  given  to  the 
contributions  by  educational  institutions  to 
technological  development,  the  patent  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  such  institutions  be- 
comes Increasingly  important.  Twenty-five 
cents.' 

The  following  studies  are  being  printed 
and  will  be  available  shortly : 

Study  No.  7:  Efforts  to  Establish  a  Statu- 
tory Standard  of  Invention,  by  Victor  L. 
Edwards,  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress. 

This  study  is  the  first  in  a  series  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  dealing 
with  Congressional  efforts,  successful  and  un- 
successful, to  legislate  on  various  important 
features  of  the  patent  system.  The  study 
cleau-ly  points  up  the  difficulties  that  attend 
efforts  to  pin  down  the  invention  concept 
and  the  annotations  bring  out  the  fact  that 
enactment  of  section  103  has  contributed 
little  to  solving  the  problems  that  exist. 
Fifteen  cents. 

Study  No.  8:  The  Role  of  the  Court  Expert 
in  Patent  Litigation,  by  Leo  H.  Whinery. 

Professor  Whlnery's  study  deals  with  an- 
other of  the  basic  unsolved  problems  of  the 
patent  system,  namely,  a  litigation  process 
which  leaves  complex,  technical-fact  Issues 
to  be  determined  by  nontechnlcally  trained 
fudges.  Professor  Whinery  was  the  first 
Armstrong  fellow  to  undertake  a  study  of 
this  problem,  pursuant  to  a  grant  made  to 
Columbia  University  Law  School,  by  MaJ. 
Edwin  Armstrong.  The  present  study  is  the 
outcome  of  that  research  and  deals  with 
both  the  advantages  and  dangers  In  the  xise 
of  neutral  experts.  The  analysis  is  based 
upon  a  study  of  actual  cases  in  which  such 
experts  have  been  used.    Thirty  cents. 

Study  No.  9 :  Recordation  of  Patent  Agree- 
ments— A  Legislative  History,  by  Michael 
Daniels  and  Victor  L.  Edwards,  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  tbe  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  study  of  proposals  in  Congress,  since 
1935,  to  require  recordation  of  patent  agree- 
ments in  order  to  discourage  the  use  of 
patents  to  restrict  competition.  Included 
is  conunent  upon  TNEC  bearings  on  this 


subject,  proposals  to  regulate  restrictive 
patent  agreements  on  tbe  lnt«niational  level, 
and  related  provisions  oi  tti  International 
Trade  Organization  charter.  A  -uieX  bibliog- 
raphy is  ai^;>ended  to  the  study . 

Study  No.  10:  Exchange  <'  .'utents  and 
Technical  Information  Witti  T  >:eign  Nations, 
by  Michael  H.  Cardozo. 

A  study  of  governmental  meastu-es  to  fa- 
cUltate  and  protect  the  fiow  and  Interchange 
of  patent  rights  and  technical  Information 
In  connection  with  our  foreign-based  defense 
programs,  starting  with  lend-lease  and  con- 
tinuing down  through  the  present  NATO 
and  mutual-defense  programs.  Recent  de- 
velopments suggest  that  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  this  type  of  activity  In 
the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  sputnik-in- 
spired program  to  expand  scientific  and 
technical  Interchange  with  our  European 
friends. 

Study  No.  11:  The  Impact  of  the  Patent 
System  on  Research,  by  Sejrmour  Melman. 
Professor  Melman  examines  the  part 
played  by  the  patent  system  in  stimulating 
and  encouraging,  or  failing  to  stimulate  or 
encourage,  invention  and  research  in  our 
modern  industrial  society.  He  examines  its 
impact  upon  both  the  Individual  who  does 
the  work  and  the  Institution  that  supports 
It.  He  directs  his  analysis  primarily  to  the 
two  very  Important  ej-eas  of  basic  research, 
educational  Institutions  and  the  research 
laboratories  of  large  Industrial  corporations. 
Study  No.  12:  Compulsc^y  Licensing  of 
Patents — A  Legislative  History,  by  Catherine 
8.  Corry  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

ThU  legislative  history  of  Congressional 
activity  deals  with  one  of  the  hardy  j>eren- 
nlals  of  patent  controversy,  I.  e.,  compulsory 
licensing  of  patents.  Starting  with  the  Old- 
field  proposals  in  1911,  it  reviews  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  since  that 
date,  ranging  from  across-the-board  compul- 
sory licensing  proposals  to  the  narrower  sug- 
gestions of  licensing  p>atents  to  combat  sup- 
pression, to  promote  antitrust  objectives  or 
to  aid  national  defense.  Finally,  It  discusses 
the  varied  proposals  for  administering  Oov- 
ernment-owned  patents.  There  is  appended 
a  bibliography. 

Study  No.  13 :  Patent  Office  Fees — A  Legis- 
lative History,  by  Victor  L.  Edwards  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

This  legislative  history  is  a  listing  of  Pat- 
ent Office  fee  proposals  presented  to  Congress 
from  1922  to  date.  The  study  discloses  the 
longstanding  nature  of  the  Patent  Office 
budgetary  inadequacies  and  of  the  contro- 
versy, still  argued  today,  over  the  question 
whether  primary  Patent  Office  suppcwi; 
should  come  from  the  patentees  and  others 
served  by  it,  or  from  the  general  public 
through  taxaticm. 

Study  No.  14:  Economic  Aspects  of  Pat- 
ents and  the  American  Patent  System:  A 
Bibliography,  by  Julius  W.  Allen  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

This  study  comprises  a  bibliography  of  447 
selected  articles  and  books  on  various  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  patents,  with  each  refer- 
ence followed  by  a  brief  description  of  its 
contents.  Categories  listed  include  the  his- 
tory of  patents,  the  concept  of  inven- 
tion, patents  and  technology.  Government 
research  and  patents  among  others. 


'  Copies  of  this  study  are  available  at  tbe 
price  indicated,  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Prtotlng  OfBce, 
Washington  26,  D.  C. 


EMPLOYMENT  OP  TEMPORARY  PER- 
SONNEL BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No,  1229,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  250. 


The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER.    The 

resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHisr  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  250)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  make  ex- 
penditures and  employ  temporary  per- 
sonnel.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion.      

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the' Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  11. 
after  "employee,"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert:  "Provided  further.  That  the  total 
number  of  employees  shall  not  exceed 
three  unless  a  greater  niunber  is  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution provides  for  money  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  taking  place  in  that 
committee,  but  we  are  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation whereby  if  the  amount  were  re- 
duced we  would  not  attain  the  objective 
we  seek. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  must  have  an  appropriation  on 
a  standby  basis.  It  might  become  neces- 
sary after  Congress  had  adjourned,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  elections,  to  hold  an 
mvestigation.  There  might  be  a  contest 
over  a  Senate  seat.  There  are  several 
very  sound  reasons  for  the  present  prac- 
tice, namely,  the  practice  of  appropriat- 
ing money  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  to  have  on  hand 
in  case  it  is  needed. 

Based  upon  the  performance  of  last 
year.  I  wish  to  state  my  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  what  has  taken  place.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  did 
not  hold  a  meeting  in  1957.  It  asked  for 
a  greater  amoimt  of  money,  which  wc 
were  able  to  reduce  in  part  last  year. 

I  thought  this  nonworking  subcommit- 
tee had  a  staff  of  three  persons.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  no  need  for  that  large  a 
staff.  But  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close, 
I  mvestigated  and  foimd  that  the  sub- 
committee has  a  staff  of  six.  There  are  2 
professional  members,  each  of  whom  is 
paid  a  salary  of  more  than  $10,000.  As 
of  10  days  ago.  when  I  got  this  informa- 
tion, there  were  four  additional  persons. 
This  makes  a  staff  of  six  for  a  committee 
that  has  had  no  duties  to  perform. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  that  it  might 
be  in  order  for  me  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  figure  of  $150,000  to 
a  much  smaller  amount.  That  would 
not  reach  the  problem,  because  if  we 
contmued  to  carry  a  staff  having  no 
duties  to  perform,  we  would  still  have 
to  request  more  money  before  Congress 
adjourned. 
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I  believe  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
Is  a  very  reasonable  one.  I  hope  the 
majority  will  accept  It.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  full  amount  shall  be  made 
available;  but  until  such  time  as  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, by  a  majority  vote,  shall  take 
action,  the  size  of  the  staff  shall  not  be 
more  than  three.  If  circimistances  arose 
which  placed  a  problem  before  the  com- 
mittee a  week  or  a  month  from  now,  or 
at  any  other  time,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  could  take  ac- 
tion by  a  mere  majority  vote.  To  fail 
to  offer  the  amendment  would  be  to 
acquiesce  ji  what  is  going  on  now  in  the 
committee.    That  I  cannot  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  there  was 
no  election.  I  wonder  who  appointed  the 
six  persons.  How  was  it  done?  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  cotild  tell  us  what 
those  persons  did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  give  the  Sena- 
tCNT  the  Information.  I  do  not  know. 
None  of  them  were  minority  employees. 
I  think  three  persons  were  working  after 
the  subcommittee  concluded  its  work 
last  January.  But  upon  inquiry  in  De- 
cember, I  found  there  were  six.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  subject  was  never  men- 
tioned in  a  committee  meeting,  but  it  was 
never  mentioned  in  any  committee  meet- 
ing; when  I  was  present,  or  which  was 
called  to  my  attention,  and  I  attend  most 
of  them. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  did  not  meet  during  the  period 
we  are  discussing,  which  was  from  Jan- 
uary 3,  1957.  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  presume  the  rea- 
son why  the  subcommittee  did  not  meet 
was  that  there  was  no  election  in  that 
year;  therefore,  there  was  no  use  for 
the  money.  Am  I  correct  in  tnat  vuider- 
standing? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  there  was  no  work 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
have  meetings  in  1957.  They  were  not 
subcommittee  meetings,  but  they  were 
lull  committee  meetings,  when  bills  were 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
One  other  bill.  S.  2151,  was  introduced. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  were  four  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  consider  subjects  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  considered 
by  the  subcommittee.  But  because  of 
the  importance  of  those  matters,  they 
were  considered  in  the  full  committee. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  re- 
calls them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  recall  them  very 
well.  But  the  subcommittee  has  a  staff. 
The  subcommittee  never  assembled  as  a 
subcommittee  to  perform  any  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  in  1957.  But 
we  certainly  met  many  times  in  1956, 


when  there  was  a  need  for  meetings. 
I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  tne  fact 
that  at  that  time  the  staff  numbo'ed  45. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
and  I  was  not  in  harmony  wit^  it.  I 
was  out  of  harmony  with  the  i  report 
which  was  submitted.  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  that  statement,  because  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Gore  report  uiltll  the 
report  was  issued  and  brought  jto  the 
floor.  At  the  time  of  the  heariiKs,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  raised  no  ob- 
jection. But  once  the  repoi^b  was 
brought  to  the  floor,  objection^  were 
raised;  and  the  result  of  those  obKctions 
was  that  we  could  not  get  an  additional 
number  of  the  reports  publiaied.  I 
think  the  total  niunber  publish  id  was 
1,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  wants  to  keep  thd  record 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  t  rill  ex- 
amine the  report,  he  will  see,  in  ixe  re- 
port itself,  that  I  dissent  from  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  was  al  ter  the 
report  was  completed,  not  duri^ig  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  because  tie  Sen- 
ator was  there — I  know  I  was — |md  we 
were  in  agreement  all  the  time,     i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  not  hakre  dis- 
sented from  the  report  until  it  wis  writ- 
ten. I  admit  that  I  dissented  alter  the 
report  was  written. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  Preside  it.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  thank  Biy  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  I  apireciate 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  becau  se  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  a  i  Rules 
and  Administration  and  have  had  6  years 
of  experience  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections. 

As  ^e  all  know,  that  is  a  committee 
which  sometimes  has  unwelcomei  chores 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  wort  to  do 
which  is  impleasant.  By  reason  of  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  work  of  tl  le  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  it 
reqvUres  a  staff  to  investigate.  I, believe 
the  Illinois  primaries  will  be  ield  in 
April.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksin]  will 
bear  me  out  in  that  statement.  |so  the 
committee  must  have  a  standby  s 

I  was  not  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee during  the  period  when  thpre  was 
a  relatively  large  staff  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Senator  from  Tefanessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  as  chairman  of  the  4ibcom- 
mittee.  He  succeeded  me  in  that  posi- 
tion. I 

Some  of  us  have  felt  that  theie  must 
be  a  nucleus  of  a  staff,  so  that  if  com- 
plaints should  arise,  investigatoiB  could 
be  sent  out  to  investigate. 

We  know  that  many  primaries  ire  now 
underway,  in  a  sense.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  earUer  ones  than  the  primaries  in 
the  State  of  Illinois;  but  manyjcandi- 
dates  have  filed,  or  at  least  have  an- 
nounced their  candidacy,  for  elettion  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  We  simply 
cannot  go  out  on  the  streets  a^d  find 
persons  who  are  experts  on  the  teneral. 


overall  problems  and  laws  ^tiating  to 
elections.  ! 

As  I  imderstand,  the  subcommittee 
now  is  busy  with  several  projects.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman,  me  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  IiiiANSnELO],  will 
bear  me  out  on  this  statemenlj.  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  thinks  are  now 
in  process.  There  Is  presently  on  the 
calendar  a  so-called  clean  elections  bill, 
which  the  full  committee  reported  late 
in  the  summer.  Of  course  the  committee 
staff  is  available  to  the  memhers  of  the 
minority,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of 
the  majority.  I,  individually,  would  be 
very  happy  to  have  on  the  |  committee 
staff  itself  a  staff  member  from  the  mi- 
nority, if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
someone  to  suggest. 

I  think  the  amount  requested  has  been 
Justified.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  imreason- 
able  to  have  on  the  subcommittee's  staff 
six  employees  who  are  fs^niliarizing 
themselves  with  the  very  technical  as- 
pects of  our  national  elections,  as  re- 
lated to  expenditures,  camp{|ign  proce- 
dures, and  so  forth,  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  Senate,  in  connection  with 
the  effort  to  improve  our  geno-al  election 
machinery.  [ 

Although  I  am  no  longer  i  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  amount  requested  Li  really  ex- 
cessive. I 

I  recall  that  during  the  eon  test  be- 
tween the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  and  General  Hurley, 
the  subcommittee  had  to  maike  a  num- 
ber of  trips  to  the  State  of  Niew  Mexico. 

1  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett], will  bear  out  my  statement.    On 

2  or  3  occasions  we  had  to  request  addi- 
tional funds.  I  believe  we  spent  approxi- 
mately $250,000  on  just  that  one  elec- 
tion contest.  I  shall  not  attei^pt  to  state 
how  successful  we  were;  bi^  certainly 
we  tried,  under  the  leadership!  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyotolng.  to  do 
the  best  job  we  knew  how;  andwe  needed 
a  staff  if  we  were  to  do  the  jdb  properly. 

I  believe  that  the  investigations  are 
made  under  those  conditions  knd  in  that 
atmosphere.  I 

Although  I  shall  not  attemtot  to  bring 
too  much  persuasion  to  bear  upon  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  eitbjer  be  with- 
drawn or  will  be  rejected,  beeaiise  I  be- 
Ueve that  if  it  were  agreed  tto,  it  would 
hamper  the  work  of  the  memjbers  of  the 
subcommittee.  i 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MAifSFiELD], 
has  kept  his  hand  on  what  ifi  going  on. 
There  are  a  great  many  faoets  to  this 
problem.  ] 

So  I  believe  it  would  be  a  {great  mis- 
take to  add  to  the  resolutio|i  any  pro- 
vision which  would  tend  to  inhibit  or  re- 
strict the  activities  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  such  as  this  one,  which  may 
have  to  go  into  action  tomorrow.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows,  the 
subcommittee  may  have  to  co  into  an 
investigation  next  week.  We  never 
know  when  such  things  will  aevelop.  It 
is  not  possible  to  hire  a  cafpable  staff 
on  the  spiu-  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Prerid^nt,  I  have 
followed  with  interest  what  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Caroltoa. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxiors  in  the  ehair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senatior 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   lyieUL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUiUL 
I  believe  the  amendment  would  make  it 
impossible  to  hire  more  than  three  staff 
members  for  the  subcommittee,  without 
havmg  the  full  committee  present  and 
without  havlne  the  full  committee  pass 
on  the  matter.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  the  full  committee  ^ould 
have  to  authorize  a  number  s^reater  than 
three. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  mean 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a  full  com- 
mittee meeting? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolhia. 
This  is  an  election  year;  that  is  why  I 
have  asked  this  question.  The  amend- 
ment would  mean,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  if,  during  this  election  year,  some 
question  about  an  election  arose,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  caD  together  the  full  com- 
mittee, before  an  mvestigation  of  election 
irregularities  in  aome  State  could  be 
made.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  full  committee 
meets  regularly.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
take  this  very  action  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 

All  the  amendment  requests  is  that 
the  question  of  how  large  a  staff  the 
subcommittee  shall  have  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  full  committee. 

I  wish  to  read  the  list  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  which  includes  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body:  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HErmnras].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TausadgeJ, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  They  are  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee.  I  trust  their 
judgment.  But  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
wish  to  approve  the  requested  appropria- 
tion authorization  witiiout  having  some- 
one pass  on  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
if  the  committee  did  not  meet,  and  ^i^en 
I  had  no  evidence  of  what  woric  t*ie 
staff  had  been  doing,  and  inasmuch  as  I 
did  not  know  that  50  percent  of  its  work 
even  existed. 

So,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  l}elieve  tha*  my 
amendment  is  a  very  reasonable  one.  It 
would  permit  this  distinguished  group  to 
decide  this  question. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  1  hope  the 
majority  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  <r»y  much  impressed  and  pleased 
with  the  reading  of  the  names  c*  Vtte 
distinguished  Senators  who  comprise  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admiaistratian. 
One  of  the  most  distingxiished  memtiers 
of  the  comn^tee  is  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuansl.  himself.  How- 
ever, iie  eittter  neglected  or  forgot  to 
identify  himself  as  a  meoiber. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  distin- 
guisiied  conmittee  had  l)efDre  It,  when 
the  resolution  was  being  oonsiderad,  all 
the  infomaticm  it  needed:  and  I  had 
available  the  names  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  salaries  they 
received,  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  cm  the  payroll,  and  the  activities 
which  were  within  their  ken- 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if  I 
may  yiedd  briefly  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Sanator  from  Rhode  Island, 
I  shall  ctmtinue  after  he  has  made  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  tiiank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Since  my  name  has  just 
been  brought  into  the  discussion,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  remarlcs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  approved  this 
request  for  funds  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  full  sum 
of  $150,000  may  not  be  used  if  no  con- 
tested elections  arise.  The  subcommit- 
tee must  be  prepared,  however,  to  em- 
ploy additional  staff  personnel  if  investi- 
gations and  contests  do  arise. 

Since  election  day  follows  the  ad- 
journment date  of  Congress,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  on  the 
subcommittee  payroll  a  permanent  staff 
to  meet  all  contingencies  and  to  carry 
out  the  year-round  duties  conferred 
upon  the  subcommittee  by  the  Senate, 
such  as  investigations  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  hearings 
and  studies  of  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  Hatch 
Act,  and  other  measures  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  subcommittee. 

A  staff  of  six  lawyers.  Investigators, 
research  specialists,  and  clerical  assist- 
ants is  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  respon- 
sible work  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  recommend  that  the  resolution,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Oommittee,  and  one  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  this  afternoon. 

I  should  iike  to  r^ieat,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  the  intonnation  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Seiuttor  from  Nebraska  has 
laid  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon  was 
discussed  in  the  oommittee,  and  the  <onIy 
menaiber  who  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the 
rasQlMtfcm  was  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska himsdf.  Of  course,  he  is  the 
ranldng  minoitty  meml}er  of  the  com- 
mittee. Although  he  did  not  vote  for 
the  resolution,  neither  did  he  vote 
against  it;  he  withheld  his  vote,  but  at 
tliat  tteie  he  made  liis  posttioa  known. 

Ttoe  pending  resototion  wiU  tcathaim 
the  Sutooanlttoe  on  Privileges  and 
SeoUoDs  to  speciaMee  ta  all  matters  re- 
ferred to  It,  idl  teivestigatioBS  and  all 
contests,  ami  afl  oUmt  matt^x  insolv- 
11%  only  one  swfoject;  uunelf ,  ctocttons. 


Every  even-numbered  year,  the  sub- 
committee must  be  prepared  to  inquire 
into  campaign  financing  or  to  investigate 
complaints  arising  out  of  one  or  more, 
elections. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  painted  oat 
that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Chavez 
election,  some  5  years  ago,  the  cost  for 
that  one  investigation  alone  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $235.000, 1  believe. 

The  limctions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  require  a  staff 
of  quallQed  and  experienced  lawyers.  In- 
vestigators, researchers,  accountants, 
and  secretaries.  However,  the  staff  is 
so  reduced  in  nonelection  years  that  it 
is  only  with  great  difficulties,  and  after 
hasty — and  sometimes  faulty— consid- 
er.ation  of  applicants,  that  a  staff  is  as- 
sembled during  election  years. 

In  January  of  1956,  the  staff  consisted 
of  only  3  members;  twit  by  September 
of  that  year  it  had  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  45  members. 

New  staff  members  had  to  be  trained 
to  do  a  job  in  a  short  time — September 
1956  to  January  1957,  about  5  months. 

Had  more  experienced  permanent  staff 
members  been  available,  time  and  moiicy 
could  have  been  saved.  An  efficient  and 
systematic  Investigation  is  the  result  of 
trained  personnel. 

"ITie  military,  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, ttie  Federal  cotirt  system, 
and  many  Federal  agencies  employ  the 
necessary  specialists  to  perfonn  their 
assigned  fxmctions,  and  when  activity  is 
relatively  slow,  those  personnel  are  util- 
ized in  every  manner  possible. 

Similarly,  the  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  must  have  at  all 
times  a  hasic  staff  of  specialists  compe- 
tent to  carry  out  the  assigned  duties  of 
the  subcommittee. 

There  are  countless  requests  for  Infor- 
mation on  subcommittee  matters:  Let- 
ters and  cards  asking  for  copies  of  docu- 
ments, reports  and  hearingrs;  calls  for 
interpretation  or  advice  on  Federal  and 
State  election  laws;  bills,  resolutions  and 
petitions  calling  for  amendments  and 
modifications  of  Federal  laws;  and  hear- 
ings and  staff  studies  on  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee or  its  parent  committee. 

All  these  matters  must  be  given  con- 
sideration and  disposed  of  t>y  tiie  staff 
during  the  Mitire  year,  and  not  (xily  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  an  Section  year. 

When  the  subcommittee  is  relatively 
inactive,  some  staff  members  are  as- 
signed to  the  offices  of  the  Senators  or 
are  given  other  woric  on  behalf  of  the 
Senators  of  the  suboommittee  or  its  par- 
ent committee. 

The  15  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  not  always  as  active  wtien 
Congress  has  adjomried  as  they  are 
during  the  session.  Nevertheless,  the 
professional  and  clerical  gtaff  members 
are  retained  because  they  have  the 
knowledge  and  experimtce  to  prepare  lor 
and  handle  eOcieatly  the  work  of  the 
forthcoming  year. 

Withoot  a  miTrimnm  of  qimUfled  and 
trained  personnel,  a  committee  is  inef- 
fective. The  staff  of  the  Etdxxmiintttee. 
numbeiing  six  at  present,  is  not  capable 
of  beizig  reduced  without  being  seriously 
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impaired  in  operating  skill  and  effective- 
ness.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.  

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
little  information  about  the  staff.  I  am 
acquainted  with  three  of  its  members. 
Of  the  other  three  members  of  the  staff, 
how  many  are  experienced  lawyers  and 
investigators,    which    the    Senator    has 

Stated  we  need  as  a  standby  staff? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  the  names  of  them?  I  should 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  name  of  the 
Chief  counsel  is  James  H.  Duffy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  myself  know  of  only 
three.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  give  the 
whole  list  of  the  staff: 

James  H.  Duffy,  chief  counsel.  Sadi 
J.  Mase,  associate  counsel.  Alice  Clark, 
chief  clerk.  David  J.  Humphrey,  cleri- 
cal assistant  and  investigator.  He  was 
hired,  I  believe,  last  A\igust  or  Septem- 
ber. Norma  Elath,  clerical  assistant. 
Clara  R.  Gale,  research  assistant.  Miss 
Gale  has  been  with  the  committee  only 
for  a  few  weeks.  She  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  engage  actively  in 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee,  but  will 
be  given  time  to  familiarize  herself  with 
its  functions.  Her  education  and  back- 
ground of  experience  as  a  research  an- 
alyst and  in  legislative  research  qualify 
her  for  employment  on  the  staff,  and 
her  services  will  be  of  value  when  the 
committee  conducts  hearings  and  inves- 
tigations of  the  kind  which  develop  dur- 
ing election  years. 

I  believe  Mr.  David  Humphrey  was 
hired  last  September.  Since  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  subcommittee,  he  has  as- 
sisted in  reorganizing  files,  and  has  had 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the 
dociunents  and  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  functions  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  assists  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  in  handling  agriculture!  matters 
for  their  individual  offices.  His  experi- 
ence as  an  investigator  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  subcommittee  should  we  get 
into  an  election  contest  or  have  an  in- 
vestigation into  campaign  practices. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Coming  back  to  my 
question  then,  of  the  last  three  employed, 
how  many  of  them  are  lawyers  and 
trained  investigators?  A  plea  has  been 
made  for  a  standby  staff  of  lawyers  and 
trained  investigators. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Humphrey  Is  an  in- 
vestigator, and  the  only  investigator  we 
have  on  the  committee  at  the  present 
time. 

Miss  Oale  has  done  investigative  work. 

As  to  Mr.  Elath,  I  can  give  no  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  staff  had  been  engaged 
in  agricultural  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
The  sheet  I  have  before  me  states  that 


Mr.  Himiphrey  has  assisted  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  othsr  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  in  handling  agricul- 
tural matters  for  their  individual 
offices.  His  experience  as  an  (investi- 
gator with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Employment  Security  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee will  be  of  benefit  to  the  subcom- 
mittee should  we  get  into  an  jelection 
contest  or  have  an  investigatibn  into 
campaign  practices.  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  still  would  pt-ess  for 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  It 
would  give  to  the  full  commidtee  the 
opi>ortunity  to  pass  on  this  quest^n,  and 

at  the  same  time  it  would  be  posiible  for 
the  Senate  not  to  approve  the  practice 
which  has  been  engaged  in  by  tie  com- 
mittee in  recent  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  m^de  his 
position  clear.  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  mine  clear.  I  ask  for  a  votfe  on  the 
amendment.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis].     [Puttingthequestion.il 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  a  division.  J 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  diviqe. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  | 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tihe  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 


Green 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoblltzeU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C.  Schoei)pel 

Kef  auver  Smat)  era 


I 

McNamara 

Monroftiey 

Morse 

Mono  1 

M\ind 

Neubc  rger 

Pastoi 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxinflre 

Piirteli 

Rober.8on 


their  names: 

Aiken 

AlloU 

Anderson 

Barrett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Church 

Ctark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Doiiglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Prear 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  oki  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offereq  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  C^tisI. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  T 

•dori 


Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

McClellan 


SmitH ,  Maine 
Smitl] ,  N.  J. 
Spark  nan 
Stenn  is 
Symii  gton 
Talmidge 
Thurx  lond 
Watklu 
WUey 
WUliasu 
Yarba  rough 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  orddred. 


I  shaU 
te  the 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President, 
take  only  a  brief  moment  to 
substance  of  my  amendment. 

The  proposal  before  us  is 
available  $150,000  for  the  Subc< 
on  Privileges  and  Elections.  M: 
ment  does  not  disturb  that  amo 
money  should  be  available  on  a  standby 
basis  in  case  it  should  become  necessary 
to  conduct  an  investigation  or  ()eal  with 
an  election  contest,  perhaps  a|  a  time 
when  Congress  is  not  in  session^ 

However,  there  is  a  situation  confront- 
ing us  which  I  should  like  to  explain  to 


the  Senate.  The  SubcommittJee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections  did  not  hold  a  meet- 
ing last  year  after  January  pi,  when  it 
concluded  its  work  for  the  previous  year. 
Perhaps  a  staff  of  one  or  two  Is  all  that  is 
needed.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  subcommittee  was  continuing  with 
a  staff  of  three.  In  December,  however, 
I  discovered  that  the  subcommittee, 
which  did  not  meet  all  yeaa*.  and  had 
very  little  work  to  do,  had  a  staff  of  six. 
I  believe  It  is  true  that  at  the  present 
time  the  subcommittee  has  a  staff  of 
six,  although  it  has  not  had  atiy  meetings 
during  the  past  year.  To  reduce  the 
amoiuit  asked  for  would  not  be  wise,  be- 
cause the  money  might  be  needed  later 
in  the  year.  At  the  same  tl|ne,  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  it  now,  when  no  investi- 
gations are  under  way  and  Ithere  is  no 
election  contest  to  investigate,  would 
likewise  be  imwise,  and  leave  the  sub- 
committee without  any  funds. 

My  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  number  of  employees  shaB  not  exceed 
three,  luiless  a  greater  number  is  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  vote  6t  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adi^nistration. 
Certainly  that  is  a  fair  pro|>08al.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adijriinlstration 
meets  regularly. 

A  short  time  ago  I  named  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  serve  on  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  do  so  again.  Some 
very  distingiUshed  Senators  serve  on  that 
committee.  They  are  Sen|ators  Hm- 
NiNGS,  Haydeit,  Green,  Mansfield,  Tal- 
MADGE,  Coopek,  Javits.  and  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  Those  are  the  Seyiators  who 
serve  with  me  on  the  Commit|tee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  | 

All  my  amendment  would  |do  would  be 
to  provide  that  the  number  0f  employees 
shall  not  exceed  three,  unljess  the  full 
committee,  by  majority  vote,  shall  au- 
thorize a  greater  number  of  employees. 
A  situation  might  arise  whioh  would  in- 
duce the  committee  to  take  such  action 
at  any  time,  perhaps  next  week,  or  per- 
haps before  Congress  adjoiuiLS. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Preside  at,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administratit  in.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  corr  >ct. 

Mr.  e:err.  He  has  been  1 1  member  of 
that  committee  for  how  long! 

Mr.  CURTIS.   For  3  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  he  made 
his  discovery  last  December,  i  Is  that  cor- 
rect? I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  un^er  the  Im- 
pression that  the  subcommittee  had  a 
staff  of  three.  When  I  started  to  look 
into  the  question  of  funds  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  discovered  that  tjhe  subcom- 
mittee, which  had  held  no  nfieeting  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  had  a  s 

Mr.  KERR.    Is  the  Sena 
braska  a  member  of  the  sul 

Mr. CURTIS.   lam. 

Mr.  KERR.     How  long 
committee  had  six  staff  members? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!  may  be  able  to  enlighten  us 
on  that  point.    I  understood  that  one  of 


of  six. 

r  from  Ne- 

immittee? 

the  sub- 
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the  employees  was  taken  «n  te  August 
and  another  one  later  in  Wi7. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Nefbra^a  did  not  disoewer  that  ontll  De- 
cember.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Congress  wme  not  fa 
sesfnon.  I  do  not  lielieve  I  have  ever  seen 
members  of  the  ttaff . 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  did  dSaoover  H  in  Deeecaber. 
Is  ttiat  oorrectT 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  beUeve  It  was  In  De- 

caaber. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  w:m  the  stcU^enent 
the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stiboonunlttee  all  that  time. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CDRTXS.  T«s.  If  I  had  not  made 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  pay:?oU  of 
the  oooHnittee,  I  wodld  not  have  discov- 
ered it  even  xip  to  this  date,  because 
the  subcommittee  does  not  meet.  I  do 
nort  see  the  need  for  such  a  staff. 

Mr.  HENNI1K3S.  Mr.  FresideBl.  viU 
tl    Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGMS.  I  wish  to  make  ay 
position  clear.  SoBie  Seintiors  wlio  are 
now  in  the  Chamber  were  not  present 
when  I  made  my  earlier  statement  and 
during  the  previous  colloquy.  I  shall  not 
repeat  it  in  fcdL  However.  I  hawe  Isad 
service  witfa  the  mibeoBuoittee  lor  about 
6  years.  In  1955  I  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  Burley-Chavez  con- 
test, wheo  the  subewnmittee  was  pre- 
sided over  by  our  learned  and  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Bakhett].  At  that  time  there 
were  60  staff  members  on  th3  subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  we  spent  about  $230,000 
on  that  occasion.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  not  only  during  the 
Hurley-Chavea  contest,  but  also  during 
the  contest  between  former  Senator  Tid- 
ings and  the  present  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BxTTLER],  in  1952.  Then  there 
was  the  investigation  of  Senator  Jofieph 
McCarttiy.  We  also  considered  4iueB- 
tions  relating  to  the  election  in  Michi- 
gan, as  the  distinguifibed  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  recall. 

The  subcommittee  handles  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  business  and  corre- 
spondence. I  may  say  parentheticaity — 
and  I  do  not  aiean  to  reflect  npon  either 
the  good  faith  or  the  intentions  of  my 
g-;od  friend  from  Nebraslca — that  the 
United  States  Senate  :Jhoulri  not  sit  te 
solemn  deliberation  on  a  question  con- 
cerning a  subcommittee  trf  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  whether  that  subcommittee 
should  emp9oy  a  staff  of  tturoe  meskbets, 
or  six. 

Itie  Senator  from  Nebrasika  has  bean 
good  enough  to  compliment  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdministratioB.  on  whidi  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman.  I  wander 
if  the  Senator  does  not  think  that  this 
is  really  committee  business. 

Mr.  CURTia  That  is  what  I  wish 
to  make  it.  My  amezkdment  would  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  HENNIWGS.  IJiS  Senator  was  te 
committee  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed.   I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  dls- 


tingtdshed  Senator  from  Mataae  CMiv. 
Smrfil  who  also  has  served  en  the 
Privileges  and  Elections  SubcommlWiee 
with  rreat  distinction  to  herseftf  and  to 
her  State.  I  beHevc  I  Iwld  the  record  te 
years  of  service.  I  have  served  on  the 
svtboommM^oe  for  6  yetms.  I  did  not  aA 
for  the  assignment. 
T  belief  e  we  shoold  haye  a  standby 

staff  for  wttatever  may  happen.  A  nnm- 
ber  of  primary  elections  contests  will  be 
held  this  year,  and  it  is  necessary  to  hare 
some  staff  members  on  hand  who  have 
some  familiarity  with  election  laws  and 
election  procedures  in  the  event  that  a 
contest  should  arise.  The  distingrrished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Mqn- 
ROOTTl  was  also  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  served  nith  great  credit 
and  disttnctjon.  He  also  has  an  under  - 
standing  of  the  problems. 
-  Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  a  distinguished  coastitutional 
lawyer.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
froBK  Nebraska  is  pri^xjsing  is  that  a 
subcommittee  which  has  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  that  a  Senator 
not  be  seated  is  not  to  be  b:iisted  with 
the  employment  of  three  staff  members? 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  lias  well  stated  the  question. 
I  do  :  ot  mean  to  reflect  on  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  but  he  was  present  at  the 
meeting  when  this  subject  was  discussed. 
He  said  he  would  not  vote  against  it  in 
committee  but  that  lie  had  certain  reser- 
vations about  it. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  However.  I  do  think  this  is 
committee  business.  If  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  trusted,  we  can  fol- 
low the  same  procedure  with  respect  to 
every  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  whether  a  certain  employee  is 
needed,  whether  the  employee  reports  on 
time,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  does,  and 
what  time  he  leaves  the  ofiQce.  That  is 
not  business  for  the  Senate  to  consider. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections  reported  the  resolution  without 
a  dissenting  Tote.  tecHiding  that  of  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska.  It  came  to 
the  conchision  tJwt  ttie  resolution  re- 
lated to  a  subject  which  was  fuBy  dis- 
cussed. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  cays 
that  the  subcommit1;ee  held  no  hearings 
last  year.  Peiliaps  that  is  a  bit  unfair 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MAifsncLsl ,  because 
we  did  hold  hearings  on  the  so-cafled 
clean  elections  blU — S.  ^ISO — ^te  the  full 
committee.  We  reported  a  wn  whlcSi  is 
now  on  ttie  calendar. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  ^ort 
time  ago  I  yielded  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  inquired 
abont  the  necessity  of  having  a  staff  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  litaation  in  case  a 
contest  should  arise.  I  can  advise  Hie 
distingxiiciied  Senator  that  prior  to  his 
eoitraaoe  into  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
from  Montana  told  us  what  the  staff 
members  were  doing.  I  asked  him 
whether  they  were  trained  lawyers  and 
investigators.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
was  Tojt  here  to  hear  Hiat  information. 


'With  regmrd  to  my  position  to  the 
ComnK^iee  <m  Roiles  and  Administration. 
I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  I  have 
no  oppotitiGD  to  grantteg  the  money  re- 
quested. I  tbtek  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able. 

I  ^ated  way  opposition  to  the  staff  that 
I  diseovered,  stating  ttiat  I  did  not  believe 
there  wefre  duties  for  Uiem  to  perform. 
Very  frankly,  I  4ecSned  te  offer  aa 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount,  and  I 
am  not  doing  bo  now.   1  am  ready  to  vote. 

llr.  MANBPIELD.  I  note  t^at  th« 
Senator  has  used  the  word  "discovered." 
I  want  tS^e  Senator  to  know  that  ther* 
was  nothing  hidden  about  the  six  e«»- 
phjyees  on  the  payroll.  "Hwre  were  three 
for  a  while;  then  ttiere  were  four;  fisaUy 
thei'e  were  six. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  re- 
peated on  the  floor  what  he  said  in  ttte 
committee.  I,  too,  am  sorry  that  this 
question  was  not  settled  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  it  is  too  late  now.  The  matter 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
issue  is  clear.  I  think  everyon-  has  his 
or  her  mind  made  up.  I  Irope  the  vote 
will  be  taken,  and  the  matter  settled. 

Mr.  CT3RTIS.  The  issue  on  which  we 
are  voting  is  one  of  approvtng  the  staff 
which  has  been  described,  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  suggestteg  that  the  size  of  the  staff 
be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  cripple  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  hope  the  amendment  win  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, at  its  last  regular  meeting  tlie 
committee,  with  one  exception — tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska — voted  for  the  $150.- 
000  and  the  six-employee  staff.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Not  completely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wherein  am  I  mis- 
taken? 

iOr.  CURTIS.  I  do  nsC  think  we  had 
an  oj»portui]ity  to  draft  aa  amendment 
which  would  have  placed  the  question  in 
issue  as  it  has  been  done  now. 

Mr.  MANI^IELD.  That  is  true;  but 
every  menaber  of  t^e  committee  knew 
there  were  six  members  on  the  staff. 
Ewerw  member  of  the  conimittee  knew 
that  $1M,0M  was  betag  asked  for.  This 
is  a  standing  subcommittee;  it  is  not  a 
sdect  committee.  It  is  a  pennanent 
subcommittee.  Some  Senator  must  serve 
as  dhainnan;  Senators  must  man  it; 
someone  most  direct  it. 

So  far  as  the  commtttee  was  oon- 
cemed,  they  knew  there  were  stz  mem- 
bers of  the  staff;  they  knew  that  fiSfl.OOO 
was  beiiig  asked  for:  and  by  a  vote  <tf 
8  to  0  tliey  reported  the  reaolation  favor- 
ably. The  only  Senator  who  did  not  vote, 
among  the  nine  members,  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  who  abstained  from 
voting,  but  who  made  his  position  very. 
very  clear. 

Mr.  CUBTOS.    Tliat  is  correct 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Ifr.  Prerident,  will  the 
Sensftor  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Tifr.  AIKEat.  1  entered  the  Chamber 
only  a  short  tame  ago.  PosafWy  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  already  an- 
swered the  <TU«6tion  I  wirti  to  ask.  Am  I 
to  imderstand  that  he  is  proposing  te 
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reduce  from  six  to  three  persons  the  staff 
of  the  subcommittee  which  will  investi- 
gate the  elections  which  will  take  place 
next  November?  Is  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  amendment  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  staff  to  three  until 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, by  a  majority  vote,  authorizes 
a  greater  number,  which  it  can  do  at  any 
time.       

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
staff  would  not  have  cases  on  which  to 
work  until  next  fall. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  I  do  not  know. 
Something  might  arise  very  shortly.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1956,  which  was  an 
election  year,  the  subcommittee  had  a 
staff  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
present  staff. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  the  staff 
would  investigate  and  challenge  elec- 
tions, is  it  evenly  divided  as  between  the 
two  parties? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  No.  I  have  not  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
a  minority  staff  member,  because  there 
has  been  nothing  to  do.  The  committee 
did  not  meet  during  1957. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  More  than  one  minority 
member  would  be  needed.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  several  years  ago,  and  there 
were  two  members  on  the  staff.  I  be- 
lieve the  present  distinguished  Governor 
of  Arizona  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  and  the  staff  con- 
sisted of  one  Republican  and  one  Demo- 
crat, who  got  along  very  well  together. 
After  the  election,  when  Congress  met, 
we  foimd  that  we  had  96  Senators. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  if  we  are  faced 
with  a  contest,  the  staff  membership 
question  can  be  settled. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  I  am  not  a  m«nber 
of  the  subcommittee;  I  am  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, although  I  served  for  6  years  on 
the  subcommittee.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  asked  whether 
this  subcommittee  would  have  to  do  with 
anything  other  than  what  might  happen 
next  November  at  the  regular  general 
election.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska made  it  abimdantly  clear,  but  to 
make  the  assurance  doubly  sure.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
we  might  be  called  on  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  an  inquiry  into  an  elec- 
tion in  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn].  I 
believe  the  primaries  in  that  State  will 
be  held  in  April.  Such  an  investigation 
might  arise  very  soon. 

Prwn  my  experience  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  go  out  on  the  street, 
here  and  there,  and  try  to  recruit  a  staff. 
We  are  talking  about  three  persons;  that 
is  all  the  discussion  is  about.  There  are 
six  on  the  staff;  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  talking  about  taking  three  off. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  a  pri- 
mary in  April  in  Illinois;  but  am  I  to 
imderstand  that  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee would  investigate  a  primary  elec- 
i? 


Mr.  HENNINGS.  Oh,  indeed;  that  is 
a  part  of  the  fimction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  authority  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anythihg  in  the 
law  to  warrant  the  investigation  of  a 
primary  election.  i 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  It  has  beei|  done.  It 
has  been  done  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  asked  the  qi^stion  for 
a  different  reason.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  six  members  of  the  staff  would 
do  between  now  and  November. 

This  afternoon  I  voted  against  one 
appropriation  for  an  investigation,  and  I 
shall  vote  this  time  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  because  I 
think  Congress  is  showing  a  tendency  to 
run  pretty  wild  in  making  appropriations 
for  our  use  on  the  Hill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  rvm  very  wild  ourj  elves  and 
then  expect  to  hold  the  executive  branch 
in  line  when  it  comes  to  appropriations. 
I  am  becoming  a  little  disturbed  over  the 
situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  the  fli  wr. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  i  general- 
election  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  quest!  oning  the 
amoimt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  Is  ni  it  a  select 
committee;  it  is  a  standing  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  questio  i  the  hir- 
ing of  more  personnel  at  this  iime  than 
there  is  actually  work  for. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President^  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  IlliniDis  asked 
if  this  subcommittee  had  any  fimction 
to  perform  in  connection  with  a  primary 
election.  My  first  acquaintapce  with 
this  subcommittee  was  in  cbnnection 
with  my  own  primary  election.  It  came 
as  quite  a  shock  to  me  that  Republican 
staff  members  of  the  Republican  sub- 
committee came  into  Oklahon^  in  1948 
in  the  primary  election.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  doing  that;  they  ihen  went 
on  to  the  State  Just  south  of  the  Red 
River.  | 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Texas?    j 

Mr.  KERR.    To  Texas.     [Latighter.] 

Then  they  went  on  to  the  St^te  of  my 
colleague,  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there 
Is  authority  of  law  for  this  suboommittee 
to  spend  money  in  connection  with  the 
investigating  of  primaries;  bu^  I  say  to 
the  wide,  wide  world  that  ther^  is  prece- 
dent for  it.     [Laughter.]         ] 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICHR.  The 
qtiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  thk  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebi^ka  [Mr. 
Curtis].  The  yeas  and  naSs  having 
been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  ca^  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Nfr.  Btro], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mttrrat],  the  Senator  fipm  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'MAHONrr],  thei  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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[Mr.  Chavez]  .  the  Senator  f  r(»n  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senate^*  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ^cottI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoi|nce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  tMr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennpylvania  [Mr. 
Martin]  are  absent  on  ofi^ial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massat^husetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall  ] ,  the  Senato^  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Flanders],  and | the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ItES  and  Mr. 
JavitsI  are  necessarily  ab^jent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  [the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butlkr],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dako^  Vhii.  L&no- 
ER],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Revercohb],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thte],  ami  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker] J  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  QMr.  Martin] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTOMSTALt]  would  each  vote 
"yea."  j 

The  result  was  announoed — yeas,  25, 
nays,  49.  not  voting,  22,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

AUott 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Cai>ehart 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlr&aen 


Anderson 

Beall 

Bible 

Carroll 

Case,  N.  J. 

Chvircb 

Clark 

Douglas 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Prear 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Green 

Hayden 

Hennlnss 


Bricker 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd 

Carlson 

Cbaves 

Cooper 


TEAS— 25 

Dworshak 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

HoblltzeU 

Hruska 

Jenner 

Knowland 

Martin,  Iowa 

Morton 

NATS — 49 

mil 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long 

Magnusoo 

Malone 

Mansfield 

McClelUn 

McNamara 

Monronejr 


NOT  TOTINO— ^ 
Flanders 


Ives 

Javlts 

Langer 

Lausche 

Martin.  Pa. 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 


Itundt 
Potter 

Purtell 
Bchoeppel 
Smith.  N.  J. , 
Watkins 
^Ullama 


Morse 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Payne 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Bmathers 

Smith,  Main* 

Bperkmaa 

Btennls 

Bjrmlngtofi 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

tarbcmnigh 


Bevereomb 

Russeu 

BaltonstaU 

Bcott 

Thye 

foung 


So  Mr.  Curtis'  amends  tent  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFjFTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Re  I.    250)    was 


The    resolution    (S. 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  djuly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  aa  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investlgai  e,  and  make  a 
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complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(2)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections; 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections  generaUy; 

(6)  presidential  succession. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  is  authorized  to  (1)  make 
such  expendltiires  as  It  deems  advisable;  (2) 
to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis  techni- 
cal, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants: Provided,  That  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of   the   Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31.  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$150,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1255,  Senate  Resolution  214. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  1255, 
Senate  Resolution  214,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
investigate  certain  matters  imder  its 
Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
titon  (S.  Res.  214)  authorizing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  in- 
vestigate certain  matters  under  its  Jm-is- 
diction,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency without  amendment,  and  subse- 
quently had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion without  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  have  action  taken  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  no- 
tice that  the  resolution  calls  for  $30,000 
less  than  was  allowed  last  year. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  amount 
now  called  for  is  the  smallest  amount  for 
this  purpose  that  I  can  remember;  it  is 
$30,000  less  than  was  allowed  last 
year.  We  cannot  recall  a  time  when  a 
smaller  amoimt  was  requested  for  this 
pmpose.    The  committee  now  has  the 


smallest  number  of  employees  it  has  ever 
had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  214)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  aU  matters  pertain- 
ing to — 

(1)  banking  and  currency  generally: 

(2)  financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try; 

(3)  deposit  insurance; 

(4)  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  including 
monetary  and  credit  policies; 

(5)  economic  stabilization,  production,  and 
mobilization; 

(6)  valTiatlon  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar: 

(7)  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
services; 

(8)  securities  and  exchange  regulation; 

(9)  credit  problems  of  small  business;  and 

(10)  international  finance  through  agen- 
cies within  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1. 1958,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary  basts, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided.  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  his  compensation  shaU  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by 
more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate 
paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  Exi}enses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
•70.000  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  HOUSING 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1256, 
Senate  Resolution  207. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution    will   be   stated    by   title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  1256. 
Senate  Resolution  207.  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  public  and  private 
housing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  having  the  resolu- 
tion taken  up.  This  is  the  resolution 
upon  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  a  colloquy  with  me,  the  other  day, 
here  on  the  floor.  He  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  $90,000.  which  is  the  amount 
the  committee  had  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  207)  to  investigate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  public  and  private 
housing,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency without  amendment,  and  subse- 
quently had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  California  will 
submit  his  amendment,  we  shall  act  on 
it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  following  amendment:  On  page 
2.  in  line  18.  strike  out  "$104,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$90,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiet  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in  line 
18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$104,000" 
and  to  insert  "$90,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  207)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 134  (a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In 
accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  public  and  private  housing. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959.  Inclusive,  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advis- 
able; (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary  basis, 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  Provided,  That  the  minority  is 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  elected  shaU  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shaU  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  leM 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  terviees,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

8bc.  3.  ITie  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  \inder 
this  resolution,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$90,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chaiiman  of  the  committee. 


INVESTIGATION  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1257, 
Senate  Resolution  224. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHiEr  Clkrk.  Calendar  No.  12S7. 
Senate  Resolution  224,  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
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Commerce  to  InvesUgate  certain  matters 
under  its  Jurisdiction.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  on  page 

3,  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "exceed"  to 
insert  "$225,000";  and  which  had  sub- 
sequently been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
without  additional  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiet  Clkrk.    On  page  3,  in  line 

4,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "$225,000." 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  calls  for  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  $25,000  over  the 
amount  provided  last  year.  According 
to  information  before  me.  the  Senate 
last  year  provided  $200,000  for  this 
subcommittee;  this  year  $225,000  is 
requested. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
record  shows  that  last  year  the  Senate 
authorized  $225,000.  Therefore,  the 
pending  resolution  calls  for  the  same 
amount  the  Senate  authorized  last  year, 
as  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  the  Sen- 
ate authorized  for  this  purpose  the  ex- 
penditiire  of  $200,000,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  last  year  the 
Senate  authorized  for  this  purpose  an 
appropriation  of  $225,000.  The  com- 
mittee spent  less  than  that  amoimt,  and 
returned  part  of  the  amoimt  authorized 
for  lt«  use.     

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  the  informa- 
tlon  provided  me  is  in  error. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign' Commerce. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lution, as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  224),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized under  sections  134  (a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ol  1940, 
as  amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdictions  specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to— 

(1)  Interstate  commerce  generaUy; 

(2)  foreign  commerce  generally; 

(3)  maritime  matters; 

(4)  interoceanlc  canals; 

(5)  transportation  policy; 

(6)  domestic  surface  transportation,  m- 
eluding  pipelines; 

(7)  conomunlcatlons; 

(8)  Federal  power  matters; 

(9)  civil  aeronautics;  and 

(10)  fisheries  and  wUdllfe. 


See.  2.  For  the  puj-poses  of  this  resolution 
the  conunlttee,  from  February  1,  1958,  to 
January  31,  1959,  Inclusive,  Is  au|horlzed  to 
(1)  make  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
Tlmble;  (2)  to  employ,  upon  a  temporary 
basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistants and  consultants :  PTOvide4.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not 
be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest 
gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Infor- 
mation, facilities,  and  personnel Tof  any  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  of  i  the  Gov- 
ernment. I 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  irepwrt  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicabla  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  31,  1959 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this    resolution,    which    shaU    i^ot 
$225,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund    of    the    Senate    upon    voiichers    ap 
proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  coi  nmlttee. 


SENATE  February  5 

purpose,  specified  In  section  334  (a)   of  the 
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exceed 

»ntingent 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  T  IE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FINANCf: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  ^r.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1258, 
Senate  Resolution  245.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chikf  Clerk.  A  reso!  ution  (S. 
Res.  245)  authorizing  the  ( ommittee 
on  Finance  to  expend  an  udditional 
$10,000  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  during  the  85th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFldER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  taotion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  | 

The  motion  was  agreed  to}  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows; 


BcMolved,  That  the  Committee 
Is  hereby  sutborised  to  expend 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  durldg 
CongreM.  •10,000  In  addition  to 
and  for  the  same  purpoees, 
tlon  134  (s)  of  the  Legislative 
tlon  Act.  approved  August  3.  194< . 


fran 


the 


•peeli  lad 


Finance 
the  eon- 
the  85th 
amount, 
in  sec- 
Seorgantsa- 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  T  IE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  j 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  |fr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar]  No.  1259, 
Senate  Resolution  252.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICteR.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Camr  Clerk.  A  resolution  (S, 
Res.  252)  to  provide  additional' fimds  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  aid  PubUc 
Welfare.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OPF1CIE31.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  potion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resolution  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows:  F 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  86th  Congress,  910,000  In 
addition  to  the  amount,  and  foi  the  same 
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Act     approved 
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Mr.  Presi- 


Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texai. 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Sen4te  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Caleixiar  No.  1260, 
Senate  Resolution  254. 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^CER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  b;^  title. 

The  Cmxr  Clerk.  A  i|esolution  (S. 
Res.  254)  to  authorize  additional  clerk 
hire  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFlflCEH.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  motion  was  agreed}  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. T 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  imder  the 
resolution  the  committee  JKrould  not  be 
adding  any  personnel  oth6r  than  those 
we  have  had  since  the  83d  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  that  state- 
ment apply  to  all  three  resolutions? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  I  untfcrstand  that 
the  Senate  is  not  to  take  |up  our  third 
resolution.  The  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  authorizes  thej  continuance 
in  service  of  four  clerical  assistants  who 
were  hired  in  the  83d  Congress.  Their 
employment  continued  through  the  84th 
Congress.  They  were  retained  in  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  It 
is  proposed  now  to  contlnjue  their  em- 
plojrment  in  the  2d  sessloi^  of  the  85th 
Congress.  J 

The  PUESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  t^  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agre^  to,  m  fol« 
lows: 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorlEed,  from  Mt>- 
ruary  1.  1968,  through  3*a\ukj  SI,  1900.  to 
employ  four  additional  cleilcal  aMistants 
to  be  paid  from  the  contlnge  it  fund  of  the 
Senate  at  rates  of  compensat  on  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  In  accordant «  with  section 
202  (e).  as  amended,  of  the  MgUlatlve  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  and  tl)e  provisions  of 


Public  Law  4,  80th  CongreM. 
ruary  19,  1947,  as  amended 
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Mr.  Presl- 

te  proceed  to 

iar  No.  1252. 


The  bill 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Sen 
the  consideration  of  Cal 
H:use  bill  6078. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
will  be  stated  by  title,         , 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  6078) 
to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
markers  at  Fort  Myer.  Va..  to  commem- 
orate the  first  flight  of  an  airplane  on 
an  Army  installation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  | 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa4  ^"^^  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  desire  to  i^ake  that  bill 
the  unfinished  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

As  is  customary,  the  leadership  con- 
ferred and  agreed  on  the  period  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  to  February  15  as  one  when 
we  would  not  bring  before  the  Senate 
any  highly  controversial  legislation.  So 
far  as  it  is  within  my  power,  there  will 
be  no  yea-and-nay  votes.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  quorum  calls.  Those  quo- 
rum calls  may  not  be  withdrawn.  I 
shall  attempt  to  avoid  as  many  quorum 
caUs  as  possible  during  that  week,  in 
order  to  extend  the  customary  coopera- 
tion to  my  friends  on  the  minority  who 
have  speaJcing  engagements  throughout 
the  country  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

I  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  session 
several  days  during  the  week.  There  will 
be  some  speeches,  and  perhaps  a  call 
of  the  calendar  for  the  consideration  of 
noncontroversial  legislation,  or  legisla- 
tion that  appears  to  be  noncontroversial. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  we  return  to 
the  consideration  of  controversial  legis- 
lation, beginning  with  February  17.  or 
18,  at  least,  the  majority  leader  can 
bring  before  the  Senate  the  pay  bills  for 
the  postal  and  classified  Government 
workers. 

I  expect  that  proposed  legislation  to  be 
motioned  up  on  Tuesday.  February  18. 
Certainly,  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
hit  that  target.  It  may  be  2  or  3  days 
later,  but  I  expect  it  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  February  18,  or  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 18. 

I  am  very  much  interested  In  getting 
prompt  action  on  the  bill,  as  I  know 
other  Senators  are.  because  I  am  aware 
of  the  economic  pressures  which  have 
been  squeezing  our  Federal  employees. 

This  type  of  legislation  always  in- 
volves many  difficulties  in  scheduling. 
Many  individuals  must  be  consulted  and 
an  agreement  must  be  reached  as  to  the 
appropriate  time  for  debate.  As  nearly  as 
possible,  I  have  already  worked  out  that 
problem  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
such  legislation  must  be  tied  to  a  postal 
rate  increase.  That  is  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  majority  leader.  However,  the 
only  language  I  know  is  the  language  of 
candor.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  when 
the  leadership  motions  up  the  postal  pay 
legislation,  there  will  be  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases. I  am  betraying  no  secret  when 
I  say  Senators  have  already  served 
notice  to  that  effect  upon  me.  I  want 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  to  be  aware 
of  the  facts. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  in 
which  a  Senator  can  or  should  be  pre- 


cluded from  offering  an  amendment.  It 
would  not  accord  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Senate  to  determine  in  advance  what 
changes  can  be  proposed  to  any  specific 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  informed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  that  he  hopes  to 
conclude  hearings  on  Thursday  of  next 
week,  and  that  he  expects  to  report  a 
rate  increase  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  hope  the  committee  may  be  able 
to  get  together  and  report  a  postal  rate 
bill,  because  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  Senate  could  act  upon  a 
bill  reported  by  the  conunlttee  and 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  committee, 
rather  than  upon  amendments  offered 
only  from  the  floor. 

I  have  discussed  that  problem  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  several  times. 
He  has  assured  me  that  he  will  do  his 
best  to  conclude  hearings  next  week.  He 
hopes  that  during  the  week  of  February 
18  he  can  have  a  postal  rate  bill  on  the 
calendar.  If  that  is  true,  perhaps  we 
shall  be  able  to  consider  pay  legislation 
on  its  merits  and  the  rate  legislation 
independently. 

If  such  a  bill  is  not  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar,  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers should  be  on  notice  that  Senators 
will  offer  amendments  in  the  form  of 
postal  rate  increases,  and  that  very 
likely  there  will  be  a  niunber  of  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  that  subject  that  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
what  the  majority  leader  has  Just  said. 
I  am  glad  to  know  the  pay  bills  in  re- 
gard to  Government  employees,  both 
classified  and  postal  workers,  which  are 
now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  will 
be  taken  up.  First,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  thing  crystal  clear.  Pay  increases 
for  postal  or  other  Federal  employees 
should  not  and  must  not  depend  on  in- 
creased revenues  from  postage  rates. 
Unless  we  wish  to  limit  future  pay  ad- 
justments for  the  employees  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  until  that  De- 
partment's budget  is  balanced,  or  of  the 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice unless  and  imtil  taxes  are  increased, 
and  so  on  down  the  line,  we  had  better 
not  set  this  dangerous  precedent. 

As  to  postal  rate  increases,  I  Aiould 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  press  release 
sent  out  of  my  office  dated  January  21. 
1958: 

Senator  Olih  D.  Johnstok  (Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Rates  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  an- 
nounced today  that  the  Postmaster  Oeneral, 
Arthur  B.  Summerfleld,  would  appear  before 
the  subconunlttee,  Friday  morning,  January 
24,  1958,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  135  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  to  explain  the  ad- 
ministration's new  proposal  to  Increase 
postal  rates. 

Senator  Johnston,  also  chairman  of  the 
standing  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  stated  "the  subcommittee  met  this 
morning  and,  after  a  full  discussion,  decided 
to  begin  the  hearings  with  Oeneral  Simamer- 
fleld  Friday  morning  after  which  aU  Inter- 
ested witnesses  wlU  be  requested  to  conclude 
their  testimony  by  the  end  of  Febrtiary." 

Senator  Johnston  declared,  "It  is  my  In- 
tention to  end  these  hearings  at  the  earUest 


possible   date   and    to   present   a   conunlttee 
proposal  to  the  Senate  early  In  March." 

Mr.  President,  I  served  notice  on  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  the  commit- 
tee had  decided  to  conclude  its  hearings 
on  this  matter  by  the  end  of  February, 
and  I  said  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
present  a  committee  proposal  to  the 
Senate  early  in  March. 

This  is  a  highly  complex  subject.  The 
committee  has  spent  many  long  hours 
studying  this  problem.  A  definite  postal 
policy  has  never  been  decreed  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  hear- 
ings now  scheduled  for  Thursday  of  this 
week  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  next 
week  should  complete  the  testimony  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  committee  to  make 
a  decision  on  this  matter  at  an  early 
date.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
subcc«nmittee  will  have  a  general  idea 
as  to  what  they  want  to  propose  to  the 
Senate  when  we  complete  the  hearings 
next  Thursday. 

I  intend  to  call  the  committee  together 
immediately  following  the  termination 
of  the  hearings  on  February  13,  and  give 
the  members  of  it  every  opportunity  to 
make  a  decision  in  this  matter,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  and  facts  gained 
during  the  long  months  of  hearings  and 
study. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  article 
on  this  subject  placed  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  on  January  31, 
1958.  The  article  relates  in  some  detail 
the  problems  that  confront  us  at  the 
present  time. 

I  hope  we  can  handle  this  problem  In 
an  orderly  manner.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  present  indications  are  that 
we  shall  probably  be  able  to  report  a  bill 
which  will  Involve  approximately  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  During  the 
week  of  February  18? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Somewhere  near  that  date.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  speak  for  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  cooper- 
ation. I  want  all  Senators  to  be  on 
notice  that  we  shall  take  up  the  postal 
pay  legislation  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 18.  We  hope  also  to  be  able  to 
consider  immediately  thereafter  a  bill 
which  the  committee  has  reported  on 
postal  rate  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CODE.  RELATING 
TO  PROMOTION  OF  RESERVE 
COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  through  Maj.  Gen.  George 
M.  Carter,  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  promotion  of  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  bill  was  drafted  and  prepared  by 
the  National  Guard  Association  which 
informs  me  that  it  contains  amendments 
to  the   Reserve   Officer   Personnel  Act 
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which  would  answer  the  most  distressing 
problems  confronting  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  at  the 
moment. 

The  National  Guard  Association  fur- 
ther informs  me  that  each  of  the  provi- 
sions embodied  in  the  proposed  bill  were 
included  as  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  OflBcer  Personnel  Act  Conmiit- 
tee  (ad  hoc)  and  adopted  by  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  on  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy. 

I  am  Introducing  this  proposed  legis- 
lation at  this  time  In  the  hope  of  ex- 
pediting consideration,  discussion  and 
action  on  this  important  matter  at  this 
session  of  Congress  as  I  have  been  fur- 
ther informed  that  there  is  considerable 
conjecture  as  to  whether  a  departmental 
bill  on  this  subject  will  be  forwarded  to 
Congress  before  the  close  of  this  session. 

For  the  maximum  clarification  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  together  with  letters 
received  from  Maj.  Gen.  George  M.  Car- 
ter, the  adjutant  general  of  Maine,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Strauss,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Guard  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3240)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
promotion  of  Reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  Force,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  x:om- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  a«  foUowa: 

( 1 )  Chapter  61  la  amended — 

(A>  by  amending  section  1007  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sac.  1007.  Commissioned  officers:   retention 
In  active  status  while  assigned 
to  Selective  Service  System  or 
serving  as  United  States  prop- 
erty and  fiscal  officers. 
"Notwithstanding  chapters   337,   863,   S73, 
837,  and  863  of  this  title,  a  Reserve  commis- 
sioned  officer,  other   than   a  commissioned 
warrant  officer,  who  is  assigned  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  or  who  Is  a  property  and 
flacal   officer    appointed,    designated,    or   de- 
tailed under  section  708  of  title  32,  may  be 
retained  in  that  assigninent  or  position  until 
he  becomes  60  years  of  age.";  and 

(B)  by  strUclng  out  the  foUowlng  Item 
from  the  analysis : 

"1007.  Conunlasloned  officers:  retention  In 
active  status  while  aslgned  to  Selec- 
tive Service  System." 

and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  Item  In  place 
thereof: 

"1007.  Commissioned  officers:  retention  in 
active  statiis  while  assigned  to  Se- 
lective Service  System  or  serving  as 
United  States  property  and  fiscal 
officers." 

(2)  Section  8212  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  figures  "8370  (a)  and 
(c).  8372  (b),  8374"  Immediately  before  the 
figure  ".  8375":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence:  ",  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
allow  the  appointment  of  Reserve  officers 
to  fill  prescribed  mobUlzation  or  active  duty 
requirements". 


(3)  Section  8363  is  amended  hay  striking 
out  the  figure  "8372"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  the  figures  "8366,  8372,  ^or  8373"  in 
place  thereof. 

(4)  Chapter  837  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  toUowlng  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof :  I 

"Sec.  8394.  Officers  promoted  uncer  section 
8366  of  this  title:  tetention  in 
unit.  j 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  oth^r  provision 
of  law  except  sections  8842-8844  ^f  this  title, 
an  officer  of  any  unit  of  the  All  Force  Re- 
serve organized  to  serve  as  a  iml .,  or  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  promoted  to  the  R(  serve  grade 
of  captain  under  section  8366  o!  this  title, 
and  for  whom  there  is  no  vacanq  r  in  a  grade 
above  first  lieutenant  in  his  unit,  may  be 
retained  in  the  grade  of  captain  In  his  unit 
untU  he  Is  promoted  to  the  Reserve  grade 
of  major  or  until  he  completes  ^4  years  of 
service  computed  under  section  8366  (e)  of 
this  title,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  oth^r  provision 
of  law  except  sections  8342-6844  if  this  title, 
an  officer  of  any  unit  of  the  Alt  Force  Re- 
serve organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  or  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Air  National  Guard  oJ^the  United 
States —  I 

"  ( 1 )  who  la  promoted  to  the  Reserve  grade 
of  major  under  section  8366  of  this  title; 

"(2)  who  is  designated  under  Section  8067 
of  this  title;  and  | 

"(3)  for  whom  there  is  no  vacancy  in  a 
grade  above  captain  in  his  unit;]may  be  re- 
tained in  the  grade  of  major  in  ills  \init  un- 
tU  he  is  promoted  to  the  ReserVe  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel  or  until  he  completes  21 
years  of  service  computed  under  $ectlon  8366 
(e)  of  this  title,  whichever  is  eirlier. 

"(c)  An  officer  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
covered  by  this  section  may  be  federally  rec- 
ognized, and  retained  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  grade  of  captain  at'  major,  as 
the  case  may  be,  regardless  of  tl  ie  existence 
of  a  vacancy  in  that  grade,  or  in  any  higher 
grade,  in  his  unit.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  iiew  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 

"8394.  Officers  promoted  under  i«ction  8366 
of  this  title:  retention  in  unit." 

(5)  Chapter  863  is  amended — 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  8854.  Transfer  from  an  active  status  of 
certain  officers  of  Ihe  Air  Na- 
tional   Guard    of  [the    United 
States  or  Air  Forci  Reserve. 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  f>rovlslon  of 
law,  a  Reserve  officer  who  is  a  eivilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Air  National  Gua*l  or  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  technician,  and  wlio  is  imder 
60  years  of  age,  may  not  be  remojired  from  an 
active  status  without  his  consent,  because  of 
any  provision  of  this  title,  exceptjfor  physical 
disability  or  becaiue  of  failure  or  promotion 
to  the  Reserve  grade  of  captali.  major,  or 
lieutenant  colonel.     A  vacancy  *iay  be  spe- 
cifically created,  if  necessary,  to  Jive  effect  to 
a  mandatory  promotion  of  an  officer  covered 
by  this  section.";  and  T 

(B)  by  adding  the  following  lew  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis :  T 

"8864.  Transfer  from  an  active  status  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Alt  National 
Guard  of  the  United  atates  or  Air 
Force  Reserve."  ] 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr^.  Smith  of 
Maine  are  as  follows :  j 

National  Guard  AssociATiotr 

or  THI  UKITID  St-ATKS, 

Washington.  D.  C,  February  4, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Margabxt  Chase  Smith, 
United  States  Senate,  ^^ 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washingtoii,  D.  C. 
DiLMi  Senator  Smpth  :     In  re  ply  to  yoxu- 
communication  of  February  3.  coi  icerning  the 
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bUI  forwarded  to  ybu  by  General  Carter,  of 
Maine,  which  would  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  Sta^s  Code,  in  re- 
spect to  the  promotion  of  I^serve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Air  Force,  I  should  like 
to  take  the  liberty  of  acquainting  you  with 
some  of  the  backgrovmd  wnich  culminated 
in  its  development.  I 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Act  of  1954,  the  National  Guard 
Association  and  others,  notably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  recognized  its  possible  unfavor- 
able Impact  in  special  areas  lupon  certain  of 
the  Reserve  components.  Testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  its  consideration  of  H.  R.  6573 
clearly  revealed  the  degree  of  misgivings 
which  had  arisen  concerning  the  then  pro- 
posed act.  After  H.  R.  6573  Was  enacted  into 
Public  Law  773.  83d  Congress,  and  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  law.  certain  tech- 
nical amendments  were  introduced  by  the 
Department  as  8.  1718.  and  exacted  as  Public 
Law  115,  84th  Congress.  The  announced 
position  of  the  Department!  of  Defense  at 
that  time  was  to  the  effect  thkt  it  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  the  tfrms  of  the  act, 
as  amended,  for  a  period  of  2  ^ears.  in  order  to 
gain  additional  experience  i  before  seeking 
further  amendments. 

During  the  ensuing  period,  the  operation  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  up>on  organized 
Ready  Reserve  units  of  the  Air  Force,  and  in 
particular  on  the  Air  Natlcpal  Guard,  be- 
came almost  devastating  in  effect.  As  a  rt- 
svilt  of  agitation  in  the  field  snd  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Air  Staff  Committee  on 
Air  National  Guard  and  Alt  Force  Reserve 
Policy,  there  was  established  and  convened 
in  the  Department  of  the  AUr  Force  dxiring 
the  fall  of  1956  a  Reserve  Officer  Personnel 
Act  Committee  (ad  hoc),  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Air  Force  Reaerve,  Air 
National  Guard,  Regular  Air  Force,  Air  Staff 
Committee  on  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  Policy,  Air  Farce  Association, 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  4nd  the  National 
Guard  Association.  This  adi  boo  committee 
developed  a  series  of  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act,  whlcb 
were  adapted  by  the  Air  Staff  Committee  on 
Air  National  Guard  and  Ait  Force  Reeenre 
Policy  and  recommended  by  that  body  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  as  required  legis- 
lation. 1 

Proposed  legislation  was  4''*^°  *nd  sub- 
mitted to  the  Reserve  Forcfs  Policy  Board 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  services  had  been  en- 
gaged in  developing  needed  amendments  to 
the  basic  statute,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
was  incorporated  Into  a  completed  document. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time  when 
or  if  the  departmental  bill  wttU  be  forwarded 
to  Congress  for  introductioi|. 

WhUe  the  proposed  bill  prepared  by  this 
association  and  submitted  to  you  by  Gen- 
eral Carter  is  not  Intended  lo  be  a  tvOl  and 
complete  panacea,  it  does  contain  amend- 
ments to  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act 
which  would  answer  the  most  distressing 
problems  confronting  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  at  the  moment. 
Moreover,  each  of  the  provisions  embodied  in 
the  proposed  biU  were  included  as  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act 
Committee  (ad  hoc)  and  adapted  by  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  on  Air  NatliDnal  Guard  and 
Air  Force  Reserve  Policy.       T 

The  proposed  blU  is  admlljtedly  confusing. 
In  that  it  is  drawn  as  amendments  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and! a  study  of  that 
docxunent  apparently  indicates  many  draft- 
ing deficiencies  in  the  bill.  iThe  reasons  are 
obvious.  Existing  title  10  it  the  code  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  f>ubMc  Law  1028 
of  the  84th  Congress,  approve  on  August  10, 
19SS.  That  codification  lawlas  embodied  in 
H.  R.  7049  included  only  tliose  laws  which 
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were  enacted  or  by  their  terms  effective  on 
or  before  March  SI,  1966.  Thus,  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act,  which  became  effective 
on  July  1.  1956,  is  not  included  therein. 
Nevertheless,  the  codification  cleanup  bill. 
H.  R.  8943.  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
Of  Representatives  on  Augxist  6.  1957,  and 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  codifies  into  title 
10  of  the  code  aU  laws  enacted  or  made  effec- 
tive subsequent  to  March  31,  1956,  up  to  and 
including  December  31.  1966.  It  Is  In  this 
latter  document  that  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  773, 83d  Congress  (ROPA) ,  may  be  found. 
Inasmuch  as  H.  R.  8943  will  undoubtedly  be 
enacted  into  Public  Law  at  an  early  date, 
and  prior  to  any  action  taken  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act, 
our  prop>06ed  bill  is  keyed  to  title  10  as 
though  H.  R.  8943  had  actually  been  enacted. 

The  National  Guard  Association  firmly  sup- 
ports the  provisions  of  the  proposed  biU.  We 
believe  that  it  will  provide,  In  great  part,  an 
answer  to  certain  problems  confronting  the 
Air  National  Guard  under  the  provisions  of 
the  basic  statute. 

I  trust  that  this  communication  prerents 
the  answers  to  your  questions  and  would 
consider  it  a  distinct  pleasure  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  you  or  the  members  of 
your  stair,  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Joan  L.  SrsAXTas,  General  Counsel. 

OmCI   OF  THK  AOJTTTAMT   GzmgtAL, 

Atigtista,  Maine,  January  29, 1958. 
The  Honorable  MAKCAarr  C.  Smith, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  SEMAToa  Smith  :  For  the  past  3  years 
the  Reserve  forces  of  the  Air  Force  have 
l>een  operating  under  the  restrictive  provi- 
sions of  the  Reserve  Officers  Personnel  Act 
of  1954.  which  became  effective  on  July  1. 
1950.  Even  prior  to  Its  effective  date,  a  bill 
was  introduced  by  you  to  provide  certain 
clarifying  and  technical  amendments,  and 
this  became  Uw  on  June  30,  1Q55.  This  biU 
did  not.  in  otir  opinion,  correct  all  the  de- 
ficiencies inherent  In  ROPA.  but  did  aid  in 
its  administration.  Consequently,  the  units 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  renuUn  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  law. 

In  July  of  1965,  all  promotions  to  unit 
vacancies  were  temporarily  suspended  by  di- 
rection of  the  Air  Force  through  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.  This  action  was  taken 
because  the  Initial  impact  of  the  mandatory 
promotions  was  expected  to  exceed  the  grade 
authorizations  as  set  forth  In  section  608  of 
ROPA.  Later,  in  mid- 1956,  the  freeze  was 
lifted  on  promotions  to  captain  and  colonel. 
The  restrictions  on  promotions  to  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel  remains  to  this  date  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  relief  in  sight  except 
through  legislative  action  by  the  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  there  are  10  quali- 
fied captains  and  majors  of  the  Maine  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  who  are  occupying  position 
vacancies  calling  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
These  officers  cannot,  of  course,  be  promoted 
except  under  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  is  a  grave  injustice  to  these 
competent  officers.  Most  have  had  both 
World  War  n  and  Korean  service.  I  do  not 
have  figures  available  on  the  total  nimiber 
of  unit  officers  slmUarly  affected  nationwide, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  subsUntiaL 

In  the  fall  of  1956  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Reserve  Officers  Personnel  Act  la 
its  entirety.  It  also  served  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  many  proposals  for  amendment  which 
were  being  generated  at  all  levels  of  the  Re- 
eerve  force  structure.  Beoocnmendatloas 
were  subnutted  by : 

1.  Air  staff  working  group  on  amendments 
to  ROPA. 

2.  Air  Force  Assodatton. 

3.  National    Guard     Aseoclatlon     of     tbe 

United  States. 
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4.  Reserve     OOoers     a^yy.t,||4,nn     at     the 

United  States. 

The  committee  itself  was  composed  of  a 
representative  group  of  ofncers,  including 
representatives  from  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  tile  Air  Pmrce  Reaerve. 

The  committee's  report  contained  some  25 
to  so  specific  recommendations.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  substance  of  these 
recommendations  will  be  included  In  the  ap- 
proved Department  of  Defense  legislative 
program,  and  will  be  Introduced  sometime 
during  the  current  session.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  likely  to  be  done  in  time  to 
permit  hearings  to  be  completed  this  session. 

To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  high 
priority  defense  matters  crowding  the  docket 
at  the  expense  of  any  extensive  ROPA  hear- 
ings, the  attached  abbreviated  legislative 
amendments  are  recommended.  These  pro- 
posals, if  adopted,  would  eliminate  the  most 
inunedlate  and  serious  deficiencies  now  en- 
countered in  the  administration  of  the  act. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  will  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommendations,  and.  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  will  not  create  con- 
troversy within  the  Air  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  the  organizations 
representing  them. 

The  attached  bill  was  prepared  by  the  legal 
staff  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Oxir  understanding  Is  that  It 
wUl  also  be  Introduced  in  the  House.  This 
bill  would.  If  adopted,  accomplish  four  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  Permit  the  retention  of  United  States 
property  and  fiscal  officers  until  age  60. 

This  concerns  United  States  property  and 
fiscal  officers  who  perform  a  vital  function 
for  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Bach  is  the  accountable  officer  for  all 
Federal  property  issued  by  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  to  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  State  or  Territory, 
Bach  United  States  property  and  fiscal  officer 
must  be  a  member  of  tbe  Army  National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  of  his  State 
on  active  duty  and  assigned  to  his  position 
at  tbe  request  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  appropriate  State  or  Territory  authori- 
ties. 

The  grade  of  such  officers  Is  currently  con- 
trolled pursuant  to  law  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretariea  concerned.  In  the 
majority  of  eases  these  officers  are  serving  in 
the  grade  at  lieutenant  colonel  «■  colonel 
and  are  senior  officers  of  long  experience  and 
mature  Judgment.  Their  importance  to  the 
g\iard  program  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. Their  elimination  from  active  status 
and  coincidental  release  from  active  duty  by 
virtue  of  the  mandatory  service  and  grade 
retirement  provisions  of  the  act  would  be 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  guard  program 
and  increase  the  difficulties  of  obttdning 
qualified  officers  to  serve  In  this  capacity. 
Precedence  for  the  recommendation  concern- 
ing these  officers  exists  in  the  treatment  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  of  officers  assigned  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Sjrstem. 

3.  Remove  officers  of  organized  units  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
from  the  general  grade  limitations  ♦'•»p'^T«d 
on  Reserve  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

Tills  proposal  merely  clarifies  tbe  law  to 
provide  a  separate  grade  authorization  for 
the  Ready  Reserve,  in  line  with  provlElons 
found  In  tbe  Army  title.  It  will  mean  that 
vacancies  existing  in  Ready  Resale  units 
can  be  filled  by  promotion,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  authorieed  nimibers  in  grades 
may  have  been  exceeded  by  the  working  ot 
other  provisions  of  the  law.  This  proposal 
would  relieve  the  situation  here  in  Maine 
prevkrasly  referred  to.  The  promotion  to 
theee  oOoers  aC  our  Maine  Air  National 
Onaxd  is.  naturally,  at  great  oonoem  to  us. 
It  would  have  a  substantial  morale  effect, 
since  these  officers  are  Justifiably  embittered 
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at  a  system  which  denies  them  promotion 
because  the  positions  are  occupied  by  offi- 
cers in  other  than  the  Ready  Reserve  and 
whose  participation  and  contribution  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  much  lesser  degree. 

8.  Provide  for  the  retention  of  certain  offi- 
cers beyond  the  present  phased  promotion 
limitation. 

This  provision  concerns  the  phased,  or 
mandatory,  promotion  system  which  pro- 
motes officers  without  regard  to  whether  they 
are.  In  fact,  promoted  out  of  their  unit  of 
assignment.  This  is  a  healthy  situation  in 
the  case  of  older  officers  who  have  held  their 
grade  and  position  for  long  periods  as  it  re- 
duces stagnation  in  these  units  and  vitalizes 
the  mobilization  Reserve.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  vltalization  principle  of  ROPA  is 
generally  accepted  and  endorsed. 

However,  since  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
positions  In  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  units  are  In  grades  higher 
than  lieutenant  an  undesirable  situation  re- 
sults. A  first  lieutenant  is  mandatorily  pro- 
moted to  captain  upon  completion  of  7 
years  of  service.  Since  the  average  officer  is 
first  commissioned  at  age  23,  he  reaches  the 
grade  of  captain  at  age  80.  If  there  is  no 
unit  vacancy  above  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  must  leave  the  unit  at  a  relatively 
early  age  after  oiUy  a  few  years  of  experience. 

However,  if  he  could  be  retained  dtiring 
his  captaincy,  he  wovild  remain  with  hia  unit 
until  he  completed  14  total  years  oX  service 
or,  on  the  average,  37  years  of  age.  In  this 
way,  the  vltalization  concept  of  ROPA  would 
be  preserved,  yet  the  young  officer,  expen- 
sively trained,  could  be  retained  during  the 
peak  of  his  prodtictlvlty. 

For  office!  s  in  a  unit  vacancy  of  captain 
who  are  mandatorily  promoted  to  major,  and 
no  unit  vacancy  exists,  retention  would  be 
permitted  for  21  years,  or,  on  tbe  average, 
until  44  years  of  age. 

4.  Provide  for  tbe  retention  of  dvlllaa 
employees  and  technicians  of  the  Air  Ha- 
tional  Guard  and  tbe  Air  Force  Reserve. 

This  refers  to  a  savings  clause  In  ROPA 
for  those  Air  National  Gtiard  officers  who 
were  employed  by  the  State  as  Air  Nsttonal 
Otiard  technicians  from  being  separated 
from  an  active  status  because  a  mandatory 
promotion  placed  them  in  a  grade  higher 
than  called  for  in  the  position  they  occupy. 
This  savings  clause  was  of  immediate  neces- 
sity at  the  time  It  was  enacted.  However, 
a  situation  which  will  arise  in  tbe  future 
was  apparently  overlooked.  Actually  the 
employment  of  these  people  is  predicated  on 
each  individual  holding  a  commission  in  an 
active  status.  If  they  lose  that  commission, 
they  likewise  are  no  longer  qtialifled  to  hold 
the  civilian  position. 

Most  retirement  plans  for  State  employees 
require  attainment  of  age  60  for  eligibility. 
As  this  savings  clause  does  not  protect  tbeee 
technicians  who  complete  the  m^Ttrrmti^ 
years  of  service  (30  years  If  a  colonel;  28 
years  if  in  lower  grades)  many  wUl  lose  their 
active  status  prior  to  age  60  and  thereby 
might  lose  their  rights  to  State  retirement. 
It  can  be  said  that  this  wlU  invariably 
happen  to  those  who  were  originally  com- 
missioned prior  to  age  SO.  Thla  group,  of 
course,  is  in  the  large  majority. 

As  the  Air  Reserve  tetiinlclan  plan  is  pat- 
terned after  the  Air  Guard  technician  plan, 
the  same  conditions  will  affect  these  officers 
as  to  their  Federal  civil  service  status. 

This  win  extend  the  savings  provisions  to 
all  Air  National  Guard  technicians  and  pre- 
clude removal  from  an  active  stattis  because 
of  length  of  service.  Because  tbe  same  situ- 
ation will  prevail  for  Air  Reserve  technlctans 
when  the  plan  for  their  use  is  approved,  they 
too  are  Included  in  these  savings  provlaioDS. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will,  on  basis 
of  the  information  herein  contained,  find  it 
possible  to  introduce  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  lend  your  support  to  bearings  and 
action  in  this  session. 
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Even  In  the  so-called  missile  age,  a  strong 
Air  National  Guard  la  essential  to  our  de- 
fense   structure.     We     will    be    happy     to 
furnish  any  additional  details  required. 
George  M.  Carter, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 
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NEED  FOR  PAY  INCREASES  FOR 
POSTAIi  AND  CLASSrPIED  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES,  AND  IN- 
CREASED ANNUITIES  FOR  RE- 
TIRED CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
legislation  to  provide  pay  increases  for 
postal  and  classified  civil-service  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  increase  in  the  annuities  which 
our  retired  civil-service  employees  are 
now  receiving.  Since  the  soaring  costs 
of  living  have  placed  a  financial  hard- 
ship on  both  active  and  retired  Federal 
employees,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation. 

My  years  of  service  on  the  Post  Oflflce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  both  our  active  and  retired 
Federal  employees.  It  equipped  me  to 
place  a  proper  evaluation  on  whether 
those  problems  are  being  resolved  in  a 
timely  and  equitable  manner.  One  of 
the  most  pressmg  and  seemingly  con- 
tinuing problems  is  the  matter  of  pay 
and  annuities  which  they  are  receiving. 
They  have  seen  prices  on  the  continual 
rise  and  yet  their  wages  and  annuities 
have  remained  more  or  less  constajit. 

Last  year  the  administration  imfor- 
tunately  took  a  firm  position  against  an 
increase  of  any  kind.  I  did  not  agree 
with  that  position  for  I  thought  it  was 
completely  wrong.  I  am  very  happy  to 
note  that  the  administration  has  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  now  is  supporting 
pay-increase  legislation. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  postal  pay 
and  classified  pay  increase  legislation. 
I  believe  it  is  equitable,  and  reasonable, 
and  its  passage  certainly  is  long  overdue. 
I  will  support  both  of  these  measures 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  see  fit  to  do  likewise. 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  equity 
transcends  political  considerations.  The 
pending  bills  deserve  and  should  receive 
our  united  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  wish  to 
conclude  my  brief  remarks  without  indi- 
cating how  happy  I  am  that  legislation 
to  provide  an  increase  in  annuities  for 
civil  service  retirees  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
and  is  also  scheduled  for  floor  action  at 
an  early  date.  I  am  very  familiar  with 
and  have  long  been  acutely  conscious  of 
the  plight  of  these  senior  citizens  who 
have  devoted  the  best  days  of  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  in  desperate 
financial  circumstances.  To  help  allevi- 
ate their  plight,  it  is  also  essential  that 
we  act  with  the  utmost  speed  on  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  MENTAL  HEi  LTH  WEEK 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  PJesident,  once 
again  I  rise  to  speak  in  iehalf  of  the 
Nation's  most  neglected  J  unf  ortimate 
sick— the  millions  of  menially  ill. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  proclamation  of  Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Week,  I  reported 
tentative  evidence  indicatliig  a  break  in 
the  steep  25-year  climb  olj  the  Nation's 
mental  hospital  rolls.  Atj  that  time,  I 
stated  that,  during  1956, 1  the  resident 
population  of  these  hospitils  had  fallen 
by  7,000— and  that  this  ^sls  the  first 
such  decline  in  the  entire  period.  But 
then,  taking  heed  of  the  cattionary  com- 
ments of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  I  pointed  out  that  it 
was  then  too  early  to  deteitnine  whether 
this  decline  was  some  statistical  accident 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  imdis- 
cernible  circumstantial  factors — or 
whether  it  was  indeed  an.  indication  of 
a  true  break.  I 

It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  now 
report  that,  in  1957,  mental  hospital  rolls 
fell  once  more.  Complete  figures  for  the 
year — and  for  all  mental  hospitals — are 
not  yet  available.  But  reports  from  20 
representative  States  for  the  period  up 
to  October  1957,  show  an  additional  de- 
cline of  2,500  patients,  p  we  project 
this  decrease  for  the  entir*  year,  and  for 
all  48  States,  we  may  conaude  that  dur- 
ing 1957.  mental  hospitalj  rolls  dropped 
for  the  second  consecuti\t  year  and  in 
the  amount  of  some  6,000  patients. 

Perhaps  this  decline  mky  not  appear 
too  significant  or  substamtial  when  we 
compare  It  with  the  total  resident 
mental  hospital  population  of  750,000 — 
and  perhaps  this  comparison  may  tend 
to  dull  our  optimism  sotiewhat. 

But,  if  that  be  our  inclination,  then 
let  us  consider  some  other  facts.  First, 
let  us  remember  that  for  B5  years  up  to 
1956,  mental  hospital  rolls  rose  by  an 
average  of  12,000  patients  each  year. 
Then  let  us  remember  tmt  the  decline 
in  hospital  rolls  during  |956  and  1957 
took  place  despite  an  increase  m  hos- 
pital admissions  during  these  2  years. 
Considering  these  facts,  ihe  decline  re- 
flects progress  and  afford^  hope  in  com- 
bating this  disease.  | 

What  does  this  declin^  really  mean? 
It  means  that  despite  ^n  increase  in 
the  incidence  of  hospitalisation  for  men- 
tal Illness,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  patients  wl»o  remain  hos- 
pitalized because  of  meiital  illness.  It 
means  that  thousands  of]  human  beings 
are  being  freed  from  the  hightmare  and 
tortiure  of  mental   illness. 

It  means  that  the  concept  of  custodial 
care  for  the  mentally  ilB  is  slowly,  but 
certainly,  being  converted  into  the  con- 
cept of  medical  treatment  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  It  means  that  more  and  more 
patients  are  being  given  the  treatment 
which  they  need— the  treatment  which 
science  has  already  made  available,  but 
which  has  been  withheld  from  so  many 
because  the  hospitals  lacked  the  neces- 
sary professional  staff  |  and  medical 
equipment.  ' 

We  must  remember,  hoWever,  that  the 
gains  which  are  being  made  still  affect 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hospital- 
ized mentally  ill.    Most  bt  the  patients 


who  are  being  discharge  from  the  men- 
tal hospitals  are  new  i^atlents,  for  it  is 
the  tragic  fact  that  m(^t  mental  hospi- 
tals  have  only  enough  staff  and  equip- 
ment to  give  adequate  care  and  treat- 
ment to  their  new  patients— and  not 
even  to  all  of  these.         I 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  elderly  men  ^nd  women— pa- 
tients— are  being  denied  a  chance  to  get 
well.  It  is,  of  course!  entirely  proper 
to  raise  the  question  as(  to  whether  these 
older  patients  could  benefit  by  treatment, 
even  if  the  hospitals  did  have  the  neces- 
sary staff  and  equipment.  In  answer  to 
this  question  permit  xhe  to  submit  in- 
formation provided  by  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Mental  fi:ealth.  This  In- 
formation refiects  thai  ^  ^^^  P^^  few 
years  hundreds  of  patients,  who  have 
been  hospitalized  froi^  5  to  50  years, 
have  recovered  and  ione  home.  But 
these  were  the  fortuiate  few.  These 
were  patients  in  hospitals  which  have 
pushed  their  treatment  program — so  far 
as  possible — to  include  some  of  the  older 
patients.  If  this  cani  happen  in  some 
hospitals,  then  it  can  pappen  in  all.  It 
is  safe  to  say.  that  \«tith  even  a  slight 
further  extension  of  tieatment.  tens  of 
thousands  of  elderly  mental-hospital 
patients  could  be  rescued  from  mental 
illness  within  the  next  few  years. 

Though  the  tide  of  mental  illness  has 
begun  to  turn.  It  still!  remains  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  health  prc^blem.  The  gains 
which  have  been  mad^  are  real  but  they 
are  small.  There  ha^  been  no  major 
breakthrough — only  a  $mall  breach. 

All  of  what  I  have  siiid  appUes  as  well 
to  those  mentally  ill!  who  are  not  in 
need  of  hospitalization.  I  refer  to  the 
16  million  other  An^ericans  suffering 
from  disabhng  mentali  disorders.  They, 
too,  could  be  helped  if  there  were  more 
mental  health  clinics  in  their  communi- 
ties and  more  guidance  and  counseling 
services  in  the  school^  and  in  industry. 
But  here  again,  therfe  is  a  continuing 
shortage — a  contini:  ing  inadequacy. 
Many  of  those  suffixing  today  from 
minor  mental  disorders,  and  who  are 
unable  to  get  the  tre<itment  they  need, 
will  some  day  become  applicants  for 
admission  to  mental  hospitals. 

Current  treatments  for  mental  Illness, 
including  shock  therapy  and  psycho- 
therapy, are  effectivB  only  for  some 
mental  disorders,  arid  for  only  some 
mental  patients.  This  points  to  the  ur- 
gent need  of  expandeq  research  designed 
to  improve  current  tt-eatment  methods 
and  to  find  new  ones  for  those  patients 
who  cannot  yet  be  helped. 

And  let  us  not  forget  too,  the  thou- 
sands of  recovered  mintal  patients  who 
break  down  again,  af^r  their  discharge 

from  the  hosiptal.  because  they  are  un- 
able to  get  a  welcom^.  a  home  or  a  job 
on  their  return  to  tnelr  commimity. 

There  is  every  reason  for  us  to  be 
hopeful  about  the  flrial  outcome  m  the 
fight  against  mental  i  illness — ^but  then. 
we  must  recognize,  as  we  heed  the  les- 
son which  medical  history  points  out— 
that  gains  do  not  come  by  themselves— 
so,  once  more,  I  call  attention  to  Mental 
Health  Week,  an  annual  nationwide  ob- 
servance directed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health  in  cosponsor- 


ship  with  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  This  year,  the  week  of  April 
27  has  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
focusing  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
America  on  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  fight  against  mental  illness. 

To  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  this  serious  problem  with 
which  the  Nation  is  confronted,  I  desire 
to  introduce  at  this  time  for  appropriate 
reference  a  joint  resolution,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  H(h.lakd],  and  request 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ricoed,  and  lie 
at  the  desk  for  3  days  in  order  to  permit 
such  other  of  my  colleagues  who  desire 
to  do  so,  to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
jomt  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the  table,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  148) 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  April  27  to  May  3.  1958,  inclusive, 
as  National  Mental  Health  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Smathkrs  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLAHD),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Wbereas  there  Is  presently  a  great  need 
for  nationwide  action  tot  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  mental  mnesa;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Anoclatlon  for  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  State  and  local  mental 
health  organizations  associated  therewith 
are  working  diligently  in  the  fight  against 
mental  illness;  and 

Whereas  the  mental  health  fund  is  in  dire 
need  of  public  support  in  order  to  Improve 
conditions  In  mental  hospitals,  provide  more 
adequate  treatment  for  the  mentally  and 
emotionally  111.  carry  on  research  in  the  field 
of  the  prevention,  treatment  and  core  of 
mental  Ulneas.  and  promote  ntental  health 
education:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  April  27  and  ending  May  3. 
1958,  as  National  Mental  Health  Week,  and 
urging  the  people  throtighout  the  Nation  to 
cooperate  In  the  fight  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  mental  iUness,  and 
inviting  the  communities  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  actlvttles. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


(See  the  remarks  of  Hn.  Smm  of  Maine 
when  she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 

8.  J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  April 
27  to  May  3,  1958.  Inclusive,  as  National 
Mental  Health  Week;  to  the  Comznittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Smathsks  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


Diplomatic  and  Pokeicm  SnvicB 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
SMATHERS.     Mr.    President.    I 


move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  6 
o'clock  and  34  mmutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  6,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADDITIONAL   BILL   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bill  and  joint 
resolution  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mrs.    SMITH    of    Mains    (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.3240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  promotion 
of  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  ncnnlnatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  February  5, 1958: 

DiPIiOMATIC  AND  FOkXIGN  SZRVICB 

Everett  F.  Drumrlght,  of  Oklahoma,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  China,  vice 
Karl  L.  Rankin. 

Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  ot&oa  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  BepubUc  of 
Indonesia,  vice  John  M.  Alllaon. 

Walter  K.  Scott,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  vice  Isaac  W. 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  resigned. 

FDKSAL  RSSESVK  STSTKK 

Abbot  L.  MlUs.  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14  years 
from  February  1.  1958.     (Reappointment.) 

DXFABTKXirr  OF  Ttut  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  D.  Stroop,  United  States 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  5, 1958: 

Diplomatic  and  Forxign  Sxavicz 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Am- 
bassadors Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
country  Indicated : 

James  W.  Rlddleberger.  of  Virginia,  to 
Greece. 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  niinols,  to  Hasheniite 
Kingdom  at  Jordan. 

John  Wesley  Jones,  o*  Iowa,  to  United 
Kingdom  of  Libya. 

Lester  D.  MaUory,  of  Washington,  to  Guate- 
mala. 

Edward  J.  Sparks,  of  New  Tork.  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  following-named  person  to  be  Bnvoy 
ExtracHtllnary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  coun- 
try Indicated: 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  to  Ru- 


DKPASTiCBfT  or  Jvsncs 

Lawrence  Edward  Walsh,  o*  New  Tork.  to 
be  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Malcolm  R.  WUkey.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  OeneraL 


BOXTTINX  APPOINTICKKTS 

TttB  foUowlng-named  persons,  who  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  offices  Indicated: 

To  be  consuls  general 
Frank  A.  Waring,  of  California. 
Samuel  D.  Boykln,  of   Maryland. 
Edward  C.  Crouch,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Graham  R.  Hall,  of  Arkansas. 
John  F.  KiUea.  of  Texas. 
Walter  W.  Orebaugh,  of  Oregon. 
Donald  A.  Dumont,  of  New  York. 

To  he  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2.  con- 
mi,  and  aeeretary 

John  Miles,  of  Illinois. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consul,  and  secretary 

James  O.  Byington,  of  Connecticut. 
Harold  A.  Chastka.  of  South  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Alice  T.  Ciurran,  of  New  York. 
Clyde  E.  Holmes,  of  Washington. 
Wallace  Irwin,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Benton  D.  Morgan,  of  California. 
Jameson  Parker,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

WllUam  J.  Stlbravy.  of  New  Jersey. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  4, 
consul,  and  secretary 

Mrs.  Margaret  RupU  Woodward,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  S, 
coruul,  and  secretary 

Stephen  Duncan-Peters,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Elizabeth  McQrory,  of  California. 

To  be  consuls 
Paul  J.  Hoylen.  of  Maryland. 
Andrew  I.  Klllgore,  of  Alabama. 
Anthony  E.  Starcevic,  of  California. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  9, 

vice  consul  of  career,  and  secretary 
Miss  lAaurlne  Crane,  of  Utah. 
Dudley  E.  Cyphers,  of  Florida. 
Eric  W.  FlelBher,  of  Maryland. 
Wayne  B.  Gentry,  of  Washington. 
James  M.  Hall,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Roberta  L.  Meyeikort.  of  ICsslsslppL 
Miss  Ruth  O.  Mlchaelson,  of  Michigan. 
Philip  M.  Nagao.  of  California. 
Gabriel  J.  Paolozzi,  of  Nevada. 
Paul  Sadler,  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Steele,  of  Callfomla. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  S,  vic4 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary 

TerreU  E.  Arnold,  of  California. 
David  P.  Banowetz.  of  Lovilslana. 
Harry  E.  Bergold.  Jr..  of  New  York- 
Miss  Emma  Bemardon,  of  New  York. 
Jay  H.  Blowers,  of  Florida. 
James  Bernard  Bockian,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Helen  Brady,  of  Pennsylvania. 
WUllam  E.  Breidenbach.  of  New  York. 
Peter  S.  Bridges,  of  IlUnols. 
Miss  Lucy  Therlna  Briggs,  of  Maine. 
Jere  Broh-Kahn,  of  Ohio. 
Carroll  Brown,  of  Alabama. 
Eugene  B.  Bruns.  of  Maryland. 
Jerald  O.  Clemans.  of  California. 
John  R.  Cllngerman,  of  Michigan. 
Emmett  M.  Oozson,  of  lUlnola. 
William  F.  Crary,  of  Florida. 
lElobert  R.  Dennis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Francis  De  Tarr,  of  California. 
Miss  Helen  Marie  Donovan,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Suzanne  E.  Dress,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  W.  Duemllng.  of  Caltfomia. 
WlUlam  L.  Dutton,  Jr..  of  Iowa. 
Richard  A.  Dwyer.  of  Indiana. 
M*—  Phyllis  B.  Elliott,  af  Missouri. 
Ollie  B.  Ellison,  of  Illinois. 
Raymond  C.  Bwlng.  of  Callfomla. 
Miss  Anne  Ladd  Frederick,  ot  Massachu- 
setts. 

Howard  V.  Funk.  Jr.,  of  New  Yoric 
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Herbert  Donald  Gelber,  of  New  Tork. 
Terry  G.  Grant,  of  Illinois. 
Kurt  F.  GroBs,  of  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Thvirza  Maureen  Harris,  of  Knnnw 
James  R.  Holway,  of  Illinois. 
James  P.  Hughes  III,  of  New  Tork 
David  Kom,  of  Missouri. 
David  C.  Lacey,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
George  M.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts. 
Frederick  H.  Lawton,  of  New  Jersey. 
Melvln  H.  Levlne,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  H.  Luers,  of  Illinois. 
Edward  J.  Malonis,  of  Massachusetts. 
Wade  H.  B.  Matthews,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  A.  Mattson,  of  Minnesota. 
John  C.  Monjo,  of  Connecticut. 
John  T.  Morgan,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Dorothy  H.  Myers,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  A.  Neale,  of  California. 
George  Clay  Nettles,  of  Alabama. 
George  W.  Ogg.  of  Virginia. 
Oscar  J.  Olson,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
James  R.  Panks,  of  Washington. 
ThDmas  J.  Pape,  of  Texas. 
Edward  L.  Peck,  of  California. 
Neale  J.  Pearson,  of  Florida. 
Lawrence  Pezzullo,  of  New  York. 
Homer  R.  Phelps,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
Martin  Polsteln,  of  New  York. 
William  H.  Price,  of  Florida. 
Frederick  S.  Quln,  of  New  York. 
William  E.  Rau,  of  Missouri. 
Thomas  J.  Riegert.  of  Ohio. 
John  T.  Rogerson,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
John  Hall  Rouse.  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
David  D.  Sbobe,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  John  Silva,  of  Massachiisetts. 
Clint  E.  Smith,  of  New  Mexico. 
Donnell  D.  Smith,  of  Rhode  Island. 
David  C.  Sperling,  of  Connecticut. 
Linwood  R.  Starblrd,  of  Maine. 
Ronald  Lewis  Steel,  of  Illinois. 
Donald  C.  Tice,  of  Kansas. 
Blaine  C.  Tueller,  of  Utah. 
Leonard  B.  Weddle,  of  Indiana. 
Albert  W.  Whiting,  of  Kansas. 
Stephan  Charles  Williams,  of  New  Tork. 
Herbert  Oilman  Wing,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  be  consuls 

Thomas  J.  Barrett.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stephen  P.  Belcher,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 
Robert  C.  Benedict,  of  California. 
Richard  C.  Brower,"of  Minnesota. 
Marvin  A.  Derrick,  of  California. 
Homer  G.  Gayne,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  L.  Hedges,  of  Illinois. 
Orton  W.  Hoover,  of  Iowa. 
Rolf  Jacoby,  of  New  York. 
Richard  B.  Joyce,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  Q.  Mahon,  of  Caltfornia. 
Paul  R.  Phillips,  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Walker,  of  Montana. 
Chester  R.  Chartrand,  of  California.  '' 
Robert  W.  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 
David  J.  DuBois,  of  New  York. 
William  J.  Hood,  of  Maine. 
Roderick  W.  Horton,  of  New  Tork. 
George  O.  Kephart,  of  Maryland. 
Max  W.  Kraus,  of  Maryland. 
Vincent  M.  Lockhart,  of  Texas. 
Thomas  Polgar,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  F.  Rail,  of  New  York. 
Paul  L.  Springer,  of  Virginia. 

To  be  vice  consuls 

Walter  L.  Campbell,  of  California. 

Richard  J.  Cleary,  of  Massachusetts. 

WUliam  H.  Dunbar,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Ralph  J.  Katrosh,  of  Virginia. 

William  C.  Rogers,  of  Kentucky. 

R.  Harden  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

George  W.  Steitz,  of  New  York, 

Robert  D.  Wiecha,  of  Iiiichigan. 

Throop  M.  WUder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  be  secretarie* 

Lewis  P.  Achen,  of  Montana. 

Burnett  P.  Anderson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia. 


Charles  J.  Beckman,  of  Arizona. 

Alfred  V.  Boerner,  of  Maryland. 

William  B.  Bromell,  of  Virginia. 

Willard  F.  Burke,  of  Massacpusetts. 

James  B.  Bvuns,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  C.  Capraro,  of  New  York. 

Walter  T.  Cini,  of  New  Yorl . 

Francis  G.  Coleman,  of  Pen  asylvanla. 

Francis   L.    Coolidge,   of    the   District   of 
Columbia. 

J.  Edmund  Crowley,  of  Virj  Inia. 

Robert  K.  Davis,  of  Califon  la. 

Paul  E.  Eckel,  of  Maryland. 

Sam  A.  Edwards,  of  Connec  :lcut. 

William  T.  Ellis,  of  Virginia  . 

Jack  M.  Forcey,  of  Calif  orn;  a. 

Leonard  C.  Omlrkln,  of  Ohl  a. 

Rolfe  A.  Haatvedt,  of  Iowa. 

VirgU  L.  Harris,  of  Califom  a. 

Henry    D.    Hecksher,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Hoppy,  of  ( >klahoma. 

Earl  H.  Link,  of  Pennsylvarfca. 

Edward  A.  Marellus,  of  Colorado. 

John  H.  Martinsen,  of  Washington. 

Clyde  R.  McAvoy,  of  New  Y*rk. 

Laughlin    PhUlips,    of    fhe    Disttlct    of 
Columbia. 

Joseph  W.  Reidy,  of  niinoii  , 

John  J.  Shea,  of  New  York. 

Arnold  M.  Silver,  of  Massac  lusetts. 

Michael  P.  Taylor,  of  Virgiijia. 

Edward    O.    Welles,    of 
Col\imbia. 


;he    District    of 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  crfB- 
cers  for  promotion  as  indicai  ed : 

To  be  class  l 

W.  Wendell  Blancke,  of  C  illfornla. 

William  O.  BosWell,  of  Pe  ansylvania. 

John  H.  Burns,  of  Oklaho  na. 

Prescott  Chllds,  of  Massa<  husetts. 

Edward  C.  Crouch,  of  th^  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Francis  Deak,  of  the  DistAct  of  Columbia. 

Robert  F.  Hale,  of  Oregon. 

Morris  N.  Hughes,  of  Nebi  aska. 

Eric  Kocher,  of  Caltfornia.  , 

Robert  G.  Miner,  of  New  ^  ork. 

Charjes  P.  O'Donnell,  of  I  linols. 

William  J.  Porter,  of  Mai  sachusetts. 

Edward  E.  Rice,  of  Wiscoi  sin. 

Harold  Sims,  of  Tennessee , 

John  M.  Steeves.  of  the  Dl  strict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Carlos  J.  Warner,  of  Maim  s. 
Murat  W.  WUliams,  of  th  (  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  be  class  1  and  cons\  Is  general 
Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr.,  of  <  ihlo. 
Daniel  V.  Anderson,  of  E>e|aware. 
Wilson  T.  M.  Beale,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  Belton,  of  Oregoi  .  " 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  oi    Georgia. 

Carl  H.  Boehrlnger,  of  Arli  ona. 

WUllam  c.  Burdett,  of  Ge  argla. 

William  I.  Cargo,  of  Mary]  and. 

Ralph  N.  Clough,  of  Wast  Ington. 

William  A.  Crawford,  of  P«  nnsylvanla. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  of  New  Tork. 

Fulton  Freeman,  of  Calif  <  rnla. 

Edward  L.  Freers,  of  California. 

Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  ailnois. 

Arthur  G.  Jones,  of  Virglni  i. 

J.  Jefferson  Jones  3d.  of  Temessee. 

Edmund  H.  Kellogg,  of  Viri  Inia. 

Peyton  Kerr,  of  Virginia. 

Nat  B.  King,  of  Texas. 

William  L.  Krleg,  of  Ohio. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  (Virginia. 

Edward  P.  Maffltt,  of  Missoirl. 

Edwin  W.  Martin,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  H.  McBride,  of  Micdlgan. 

Jack  D.  Neal,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  Palmer  2d,  of  California. 

Stuart  w.  Rockwell,  of  Penlisylvanla. 

Terry  B.  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  Tejas. 

Joseph  W.  Scott,  of  Texaa. 


Richard  M.  Service,  ol 
lumbia. 
Harold  Shullaw,  of  Illltiols 
Wallace  W.  Stuart,  of 
David  A.  Thomasson, 

To  be 


ot 


February  5 


the  District  of  Co- 


'Yennessee. 
Kentucky. 
2 


California. 
Br,  of  Ohio, 
lew  York. 

)hlo. 
Maryland. 


diss 
Robert  W.  Adams,  of  T  >xas. 
William  C.  AJTeld,  Jr.,  df  New  Jersey. 
W.  Stratton  Anderson.  Jr.,  of  Illlnola. 
H.  Kenneth  Baker,  of  Maryland. 
William  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 
Arthur  E.  Beach,  of  Mi  isoiu-i. 
Robert  M.  Brandln,  of  lew  York. 
Herbert  D.  Brewster,  ol  Minnesota. 
Stephen  C.  Brown,  of  \/e8t  Virginia. 
WlUard  O.  Brown,  of  T  ixas. 
Plndley  Biu-ns,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 
Kenneth  A.  Byrns,  of  Qolorado. 
Donald  B.  Calder,  of  Ndw  York. 
Thomas  Patrick  Carrol|,  of  New  York. 
Don  V.  Catlett,  of  Missoiiri. 
Albert  E.  Clattenburg,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Charles  Philip  Clock,  of 
MlEs  H.  Alberta  Colclc 
William  E.  Cole.  Jr.,  of  I 
John  F.  Correll,  of  Ohi4 
Robert  F.  Corrlgan,  of  ( 
Philip  M.  Davenport,  of 
Rodger  P  Da  vies,  of  Cajlfomla. 
Henry  Dearborji,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Samuel  De  Palma,  of  Maryland. 
Thomas  P.  Dillon,  of  JAssourl. 
Perry  Ellis,  of  Califom^. 
Jack  M.  Fleischer,  of  W|isconsln. 
Richard  Funkhouser,  df  California. 
Daniel  Gaudln,  of  Pen^ylvanla. 
Forrest  K.  Geerken,  of  1 
Lewis  E.  Gleeck,  Jr.,  of ) 
Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  > 
Paxil  L.  Guest,  of  Callfc 
John  E.  Hargrove,  of  Mississippi. 
Franklin  Hawley,  of  Michigan. 
Frank  Snowden  Hopklks,  of  the  District  (t 
Columbia.  | 

Charles  E.  Hullck,  Jr.,  ()f  Pennsylvania. 
Ralph  H.  Hunt,  of  Massachusetts. 
Paul  C.  Button,  of  Colorado. 
Alfred  le  S.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia. 
John  M.  Kennedy,  of  Virginia. 
Roy  I.  Kimmel,  of  Hefr  Mexico. 
Spencer  M.  King,  of  Mfine. 
WUliam  Kling,  of  New  York. 
M.  Gordon  Knox,  of  N«w  York. 
Abe  Kramer,  of  Califoi'nla. 
Eldred  D.  Kupplnger,  pt  Ohio. 
Nathaniel  Lancaster, 
Gilbert  E.  Larsen,  of  : 
James  H.  Lewis,  of  Pt 
Thomas  H.  Llnthicur 


linnesota. 

California. 
if  Massachusetts, 
irnia. 


Fr.,  of  Virginia, 
llnois. 

tnnsylvania. 
of  California. 


Aubrey  E.  Llpplncott.!  of  Arizona. 


of  California, 
^lifornia. 
Virginia. 

>f  Massachusetts, 
of  Maryland, 


William  L.  Maglstrett 

Abram  E.  Manell,  of  C^ 

Donald  B.  McCue.  of 

Robert  O.  McGregor, 

Francis  E.  Meloy,  Jr.,| 

Lee  E.  Metcalf ,  of  Texa 

Howard  Meyers,  of  Mat-yland. 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  of  Mjassachusetts. 

Julian  L.  Nugent,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

Albert  E.  Pappano,  of  1 3hio. 

Paul  H.  Pearson,  of  Io\ra. 

Oliver  A.  Peterson,  of  kfaryland. 

Richard  I.  Phillips,  of  California. 

George  W.  Renchard,  bf  Michigan. 

W.  Garland  Rlchardscjn,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  C.  M.  Robinson,  of  Iowa, 

Leslie  L.  Rood,  of  New  Jersey. 
•    Edward  J.  Rowell,  of  California. 

Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  W.  Simons,  S  r.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Walter  Smith,  of  niin  >l8. 

Byron  B.  Snyder,  of  Cs  lifomia. 

Paul  J.  Sturm,  of  Com  lectlcut. 

James  W.  Swlhart,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Tomlinson.  of  Illinois. 

Richard  E.  Usher,  of  Wisconsin. 

Joseph  J.  Wagner,  of  New  York. 

Herman  Walker,  Jr.,  bf  Maryland. 

Andrew  B.  Wardlaw,  of  South  Carolina. 

Philip  P.  Williams,  ol  California. 


1958 

David  O.  WUkmi,  Jr..  of  Oregon, 
Cliarles  D.  Withers,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Serrlce  officers  as  Indicated : 

To  class  3,  consult  and  secretaries 
Albert  8.  Watson,  of  Connacticut. 
Stanley  Wilcox,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  as  indicated : 

To  class  3 

Hugh  G.  Appling,  of  California, 

PhUlp  Axelrod,  of  Delaware. 

Taylor  O.  Belcher,  of  New  York, 

Harry  H.  Bell,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  S.   Black,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gray  Bream,  of  Wyoming. 

William  T.  Briggs,  ol  Virginia. 

Philip  H.  Chadbourn.  Jr..  of  California. 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  of  New  Tork, 

A.  John  Cope,  Jr.,  of  Utah. 

Thomas  J.  Corcoran,  of  New  York. 

Alexander  J.  Davit,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  C.  Desmond,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Donhauser.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Donovan,  of  North  Dakota. 

John  Warner  Foley,  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire. 

Herbert  Gordon,  of  New  York. 

Roger  L.  Heacock.  of  California. 

John  Calvin  Hill,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  B.  Hill,  of  Massachusetts. 

Oscar  C.  Holder,  of  Louisiana. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Jester,  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Judd,  of  Maryland. 

Max  V.  Krebs,  of  California. 

Weldon  Utsey,  of  Texas. 

Duncan  A.  D.  Mackay.  of  New  Jersey. 

Martin  G.  Manch,  of  Virginia. 

Grant  V.  McClanaham,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  D.  McKieman,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  of  Maryland. 

Harold  M.  Midkiff,  of  Florida. 

Robert  W.  Moore,  of  Iowa. 

R.  Kenneth  Oakley,  of  Oklahoma. 

Eugene  L.  Padberg.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Elwood  M.  Rabenold.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reed  P.  Robinson,  of  Utah. 

Joseph  W.  Schutz,  of  California. 

Frederick  D.  Sharp  3d,  of  Maine. 

Merlin  E.  Smith,  of  Ohio. 

Ernest  L.  Stanger.  of  Utah. 

Charles  G.  Stefan,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  Florida. 

Galen  L.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  L.  Topping,  of  New  York. 

Rajrmond  A.  Valliere,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Herbert  E.  Weiner,  of  New  York. 

Jackson  W.  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Wlnfree,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  W.  Zimmermann.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Class  4 

Arthur  S.  Abbott,  of  Hllnois. 

Harold  Alsley,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  A.  Angotti,  of  West  Virginia. 

Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Campbell  Ausland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  A.  Baker,  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 

Harris  H.  Ball,  of  CaUfomia. 

Harry  O.  Barnes,  Jr..  of  Minnesota. 

John  L.  Barrett,  of  Texas. 

Carl  E.  Bartch,  of  Ohio. 

Williams  Beal,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  E.  Beauchamp.  Jr..  of  New  Tork. 

Alf  E.  Bergesen,  of  New  Tork. 

Slator  C.  BlacUston,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

John  Q.  Blodgett.  of  Maryland. 

Archer  K.  Blood,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Bouch.  of  Oregon. 

John  M.  Bowie,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Vincent  8.  R.  Brandt,  of  Rhode  Island, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  of  Oregon. 

Emerson  M.  Brown,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  R.  Brungart,  of  Maryland. 

Thompson  R.  Buchanan,  of  Maryland. 

William  A.  BueU.  Jr..  of  flhode  Island. 
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Idss  Patricia  M.  Byrne,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  W.  Caldwell,  of  North  CarolUuL 

Paul  C.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania, 

William  A.  Chapin.  of  HlinoU. 

Christian  O.  Chapman,  of  New  Tork. 

Carroll  E.  Cobb,  of  Colorado. 

Richard  H.  Coiirtenaye,  of  California. 

W.  Kennedy  Cromwell  3d.  of  Maryland. 

Charles  T.  Cross,  of  Virginia. 

John  B.  Crume.  of  Kentucky. 

Phillip  B.  Dahl.  of  nunois. 

Miss  Frances  M.  Dailor.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hampton  Davis,  of  CaUfomia. 

Arthur  R.  Day,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mario  R.  DeCapua,  of  Connecticut. 

WUllam  B.  deGrace.  of  Massachusetts. 

Paul  W.  Delbel,  of  Ohio. 

Morris  Dembo,  of  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Dembski.  of  Colorado. 

John  B.  Dexter,  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  DibreU.  of  Texas. 

Richard  H.  Donald,  of  Connecticut. 

Anthony  J.  Dreape,  of  New  Jersey. 

Walter  H.  Drew,  of  Colorado. 

Adolph  Dubs,  of  Illinois. 

Michael  J.  Dux,  of  Florida. 

Theodore  L.  EUot.  Jr.,  of  California. 

Miss  Virginia  Ellis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Warrick  E.  Elrod.  Jr..  of  nUnols. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Engdahl,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Charles  W.  Falkner,  of  Oregon. 

John  M.  Farrlor,  of  North  CaroUna. 

Harry  Felnstein,  of  Georgia. 

Benjamin  A.  Fleck,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  C.  Fovilon.  of  lUinois. 

A.  Eugene  Frank,  of  Illinois. 

Harry  George  French,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ronald  A.  Oaiduk.  of  California. 

John  N.  Gatch,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Norman  W.  Getsinger,  of  Michigan. 

John  I.  Oetz,  of  IlUnois. 

RusseU  L.  Olbbs.  of  Michigan. 

Justice  E.  Gist,  of  Iowa. 

Culver  Gleysteen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  G.  Oossett.  of  Oklahoma. 

Miss  Betty  C.  Gough,  of  Maryland. 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  niinols. 

Lindsey  Grant,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  E.  Gruza,  of  Connecticut. 

James  C.  Haahr,  of  Minnesota. 

Andrew  E.  Hanney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  A.  Harary,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Margaret  P.  Hays,  of  Texas. 

Robert  Whitcomb  Heavey,  of  California. 

Richard  M.  Hemdon,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  Y.  Hlrabayashi,  of  liiaryland. 

Robert  S.  Hoard,  of  California. 

John  H.  Holdrldge,  of  California. 

Jerome  K.  Holloway,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  B.  Houghton,  of  Michigan. 

Robert  B.  Houston,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 

Thomas  D.  Huff,  of  Indiana. 

Elmer  C.  Hulen,  of  Kentucky. 

Mansfield  L.  Hunt,  of  Maine. 

Milan  W.  Jerabek,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  M.  Johnston,  of  Maryland. 

James  R.  Johnston,  of  Ohio. 

Curtis  F.  Jones,  of  Maine. 

William  Kane,  of  Virginia. 

Warren  A.  Kelsey,  of  Massachusetts. 

Bayard  King,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  Klein,  of  Kansas. 

Joseph  B.  Kyle,  of  Virginia. 

Lowell  Bruce  Lalngen,  of  Minnesota. 

Mason  A.  La  Selle,  of  Colorado. 

Chase  E.  Laurendlne,  of  Alabama. 

Donald  A.  Lewis,  of  New  York. 

Herman  Ltndstrom,  of  Florida. 

Harry  M.  Lofton,  of  South  Carolina. 

Earl  H.  Luboeansky.  of  Missoml. 

Basil  F.  Macgowan,  of  Tennessee. 

Dayton  S.  Mak,  of  Iowa. 

PhUip  W.  Manhard,  of  Florida. 

Doyle  V.  Martin,  of  Oklahoma. 

Glenwood  B.  Matthews,  of  California. 

James  A.  May,  of  Calif omla. 

James  H.  McFarland,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Robert  A  McKlnnon,  of  Michigan. 


Kermit  8.  Midthun,  of  Mictiican, 

Daniel  W.  Montenegro,  of  New  York. 

Sam  Moskowitx.  of  Missouri, 

Grant  E.  Mouser  3d,  of  Ohio. 

Franklin  H.  MurreU,  of  CaUfomia. 

Jacob  M.  Myerson,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

E.  Jan  Nadelman,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  P.  Nagoekl,  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  W.  Neubert,  of  Washington. 

Daniel  O.  Newberry,  of  Georgia. 

Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr..  of  Missouri. 

Douglas  B.  CConnell,  of  New  Tork. 

John  F.  OT>onneIl.  Jr.,  of  MaaeachuBetts, 

John  F.  O'Grady,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  L.  Ou  version,  of  Afinnesota. 

WlUiam  V.  M.  Owen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Carvel  Painter,  of  Wisconsin. 

Stephen  B.  Palmer,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork. 

Cliris  O.  Petrow,  of  Massachusetts. 

Harry  F.  Pfeiffo'.  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Harry  M.  Phelan,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 

WendeU  A.  Pike,  of  Washington. 

Ferdinand  F.  Pirhalla,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  A.  Poole,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  M.  Popple,  of  Illinois. 

Francis  C.  Prescott,  of  Maine. 

Lewis  M.  Pumell,  of  Delaware. 

Jack  R.  Queen,  of  C^Uo. 

Lawrence  P.  Ralston,  of  Connecticut. 

John  P.  Reddlngton,  of  New  York. 

Larry  W.  Roeder,  of  Missouri. 

Frederick  L.  Royt,  of  Wisconsin, 

James  R.  Ruchtl,  of  Wisconsin. 

David  T.  Schneider,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Robert  M.  Schneider,  of  Iowa. 

Cabot  Sedgwick,  of  Arizona. 

Peter  A.  Seip,  of  Iowa. 

Albert  L.  Seligmann.  of  Virginia. 

Melvln  E.  Sinn,  of  Virginia. 

Matthew  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  South  Dakota. 

Richard  E.  Snyder,  of  New  Jersey. 

Karl  E.  Sonunerlatte,  of  Flcx-ida. 

C.  Melvln  Sonne.  Jr..  of  Peimsylvania. 

William  F.  Spengler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Daniel  Sprecher.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  Stave,  of  Washington. 

Kenedon  P.  Steins,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  W.  Stookey,  of  niinols. 

DeWltt  L.  Stora,  of  CalifomU. 

Lee  T.  StuU,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  P.  T.  Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jack  A.  Sulser,  of  HllnoiB. 

Kingdon  W.  Swayne,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Charles  R.  Tanguy.  of  Maryland. 

Herliert  B.  Thompson,  of  California. 

David  R.  Thomson,  of  California. 

Miss  Ruth  J.  Torrance,  of  Virginia. 

Theodore  A.  Tremblay,  of  CaUfomia. 

Edward  J.  Trost,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  T.  Turner,  of  Washington. 

PhUip  H.  Valdes,  of  New  York. 

Theodore  A.  Wahl,  of  New  York, 

Peter  C.  Walker,  of  New  York. 

MUton  C.  Walstrom,  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Herbert  8.  Weast.  of  California. 

Sidney  Weintraub.  of  New  York. 

Robert  W.  Weise,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota. 

Alfred  W.  Wells,  of  New  York. 

Karl  F.  Weygand,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  C.  Carey  White,  of  Arizona. 

Orme  Wilson,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Wendell  W.  Woodbury,  of  Iowa. 

Charles  G.  Wootton,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  I.  Wortzel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frederick  S.  York,  of  New  Jersey. 

Harry  R.  Zerbel,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  as  Foreign  Service  officers  as  Indicated: 

To  class  S,  consuls,  and  secretaries 
Thomas  M.  Oaffney,  of  Massachusetta, 
Arthur  V.  Metcalfe,  of  California. 
The  foUowing-named  Foreigpi  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  as  Indicated: 

To  class  S 
Robert  B.  Barbour,  of  TnmesiM. 
Hubert  H.  Buzbee,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
Oscar  H.  Ouerra.  of  Texas. 
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Malcolm  P.  EbUlMn,  (tf  Sootli  Dakoia. 
Andrew  I.  Klllecre,  of  AlalMina. 
George  R.  Pbeiaa,  it^  or 


To  class  5  and,  eonguls 
Mlas  CUorla  B.  Ablotineaa.  of  Virginia. 

Karl   D.   Ackerman,   of   Oklahoma. 
Richard  H.  Adam*,  of  Tezaa. 
Arthiir  P.  Allan,  of  California. 
Robert  N.  AUan.  at  OUaboma. 
Henry  T.  AxKtetaea.  of  Ckmneetleut^ 
Daniel  N.  Arzae.  Jr^  ot  CaUfornla. 
James  H.  Aahlda,  of  Washington. 
Robert  A.  Aylwmrd.  of  Mauachuaetts. 
Miss  Mildred  J.  Baer.  of  Maryland. 
Robert  J.  Ballantync,  of  *^'^-«nThTi»tt«- 
Omrsa  M.  BarbU.  of  California. 
Malcolm  R.  Barnebey,  of  Texas. 
Robert  S.  Barrett  IV,  of  Virginia. 
Ra3rm(»d  Bastlanello.  of  Texas. 
Raymond  J.  Becker,  of  California. 
PhUip  B.  Bergfleld.  of  California. 
John  A.  Billings,  of  Missouri. 
Robert  A.  BUhton,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  J.  Bloomfield.  ot  Connecticut. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Bonnell.  of  Michigan. 
Lewis  W.  Bowden.  of  the  Di&trlct  oi  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  O.  Bradford,  of  niinoU. 
John  A.  Brogan  III.  of  New  York. 
WilUam  R.  Brown,  of  Ohio. 
Harrison  W.  Biirgess,  of  Virginia. 
Frank  N.  Burnet,  of  Alabama. 
Robert  L.  Burns,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Wa. 
Robert  T.  Bwi^  mt  Indiana. 
Charles  T.  BuUir.  Jr.,  of  IiMllana. 
Pratt  Byrd.  oC;K*ntucky. 
Alan  L.  CaxBpbell.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Roy  O.  Carleea,  of  Illinois. 
Maxwell  Chaplin,  of  California. 
Arnold  K.  Chllds,  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Virginia  Whitfield  Collins,  of  Florida. 
Thomas  F.  Conlon.  of  Illinois. 
John  8.  Connolly,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
EUer  R.  Cook,  of  Florida. 
Ray  H.  Crane,  oi  Utah. 
Joseph  H.  Cimnlngham,  of  Nebraska. 
BverettL.  Damron,  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Lois  M.  Day,  of  Ohio. 
John  M.  Dennis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Walker  A.  Diamanti,  of  Utah. 
Thomas  I.  Dickson,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
Miss  Hazel  C.  Dougherty,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Dorothy  J.  Dugan,  of  New  Jersey. 
OUda  R.  Duly,  ot  New  York. 
Chester  O.  Dunham,  of  Ohio. 
William  B.  Edmondson.  of  Nebraska. 
Alfred  J.  Erdos,  of  Arizona. 
Elden  B.  bickson,  of  Kansas. 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Fagan,  of  New  York. 
Michael  A.  Falzone,  of  New  YcK'k. 
Gordon  B.  Firth,  of  New  York. 
Richard  V.  Fischer,  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  M.  Forcey,  of  California. 
James  B.  Freenuin,  of  Ohio. 
William  Lee  Frost,  of  Connecticut. 
Alexander  S.  C.  Fuller,  of  Connecticut. 
Fred  J.  Galanto,  of  Massachusetts. 
Samuel  R.  Gammon  III,  of  Texas. 
John  L.  Gawf ,  of  Colorado. 
Charles  A.  Oendreau.  of  Minnesota. 
H.  Kent  Goodspeed,  ctf  California. 
Miss  Shirley  M.  Green,  of  Missouri. 
Clifford  H.  Gross,  of  New  York. 
Pierson  M.  Hall,  of  Kansas. 
Donald  S.  Harris,  of  Connecticut. 
William  C.  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey. 
Russell  C.  Heater,  of  CallfcH-nla. 
Mrs.  Hallye  A.  Helland,  of  California. 
Robert  T.  Hennemeyer,  of  Illinois. 
Frederick  A.  Hill,  of  California. 
Benjamin  C.  Hllllard  3d,  of  West  Virginia. 
Edward  C.  Howatt,  oi  Virginia. 
Robert  A.  Jackson,  of  Michigan. 
John  W.  Jellch.  of  New  York. 
E:empton  B.  Jenkins,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

John  M.  Kane,  of  Illinois. 
George  R.  Kaplan,  ot  Massachxisetts. 
Edward  P.  Kardas,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  Edward  Karkasblan.  of  California. 


Lawrence  J.  Kenaon,  ct  OaUf  omlak 

G.  ZMrcft  Keyser,  of  Hew  Jersey. 

Xdwam  L.  Kmbam,  of  Dllnola. 

Leslie  A.  KUcforth,  at  CaUfornla. 

Kennetb  W.  Knauf ,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  F.  Knowlcs,  of  New  Jersey. 

Paul  H.  Krefsberg,  of  Mew  York. 

John  Krtaay,  of  Iferyland. 

Henry  A.  Lagasse.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Lyle  F.  Lane,  of  Washington. 

Paul  Baxter  Lantus,  Jr.,  of  Colorado. 

Edwin  D.  Ledbettcr,  of  California. 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  of  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Utten,  ot  lUlnols. 

John  A.  Lineban.  Jr..  ot  Massachusetti  . 

Alan  W.  Lukens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  O.  MacCracken,  of  Virginia. 

Timothy  M.  Manley,  of  Connecticut. 

S.  Douglas  Martin,  of  New  York. 

Nicholas  V.  McCausland,  of  California 

Edward  S  McClary,  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  McOellan,   of  Pe^iMyl- 
vania. 

Harry  R.  Meione,  Jr.,  of  New  Yortt. 

Franklin  L.  Mewshaw,  of  New  Y^k. 

Miss  Colette  Meyer,  of  California. 

Dudley  W.  Miller,  of  Colorado. 

William  A.  Mitchell,  of  Maine. 

George  C.  Moore,  of  California. 

Benjamin  R.  Moser,  of  Virginia. 

Edwin  H  Moot,  Jr.,  of  Dlinols. 

Robert  L.  Mott,  of  California. 

Charles  Willis  Naas,  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  D.  Nethercut,  of  Florida. 

Michael  H.  Newlln,  of  North  Carolini 

Donald  R.  Norland,  of  Iowa. 

Anthony  F.  CBoyle,  of  Pennsylvanl4. 

Richard  W.  Ogle,  of  Indiana. 

James  M.  E.  OXirady,  of  the  District  <tt  Co- 
lumbia. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Oliver  son,  of  Oklahoma 

Hugh  B.  O'Neill,  of  Connecticut. 

Frank  V.  Orti«,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 

Richard  B.  Owen,  of  Michigan. 

James  B.  Parker,  of  Texas. 

Russell  R.  Pearson,  of  Minnesota. 

George  W.  Phllllpe,  of  Florida. 

Richard  St.  F.  Post,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  W.  Purcell,  of  Massachusetts. 

Pater  J.  Ralnerl,  of  New  York. 

Jess  F.  Reed,  of  Washington. 

James  P.  Relph,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Robert  A.  Remole,  of  Minnesota. 

G.  Edward  Reynolds,  of  New  York. 

Charley  L.  Rice,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Martha  Jean  Richardson,  of  Il^nols. 

Ralph  W.  Richardson,  of  California. 

Luclan  L.  Rocke,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Robert  H.  Rose,  of  Utah. 

Samuel  O.  RulT.  of  North  Carolina. 

James  T.  Rush,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Leo  J.  Ryan,  of  Florida. 

William  E.  Schaufele,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Kennedy  B.  Schmertz,  of  Pennsylvanli  , 

Richard  R.  Selby,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  G.  Shackleton,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Simmons,  of  Texas. 

Herman  T.  Skofleld,  of  New  Hampshlr*  , 

Robert  F.  Slutz,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Smith,  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Jean  V.  Smith,  of  Minnesota. 

Alichel  F.  Smith,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  F.  Starkey,  of  Washington. 

Lawrence  L.  Starlight,  of  New  York. 

Francis  R.  Starrs,  Jr.,  of  CaUfornia. 

William  A.  Stoltzfus.  Jr..  of  Minnesota 

Thomas  E.  Tait,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jean  R.  Tartter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Charles  William  Thomas,  of  Illinois. 

William  W.  Thomas.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 

Arthur  T.  Tlenken,  of  New  York. 

William  D-Toomey,  of  North  Dakota. 

Rene  A.  Tron,  of  New  York. 

Allen  R.  Tamer,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  D.  Vine,  of  New  York. 

Robert  T.  Wallace,  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Marjory  M.  Wallls,  <rf  California. 

Robert  B.  Warner,  of  Michigan. 
Robert  H.  Wenzel,  ot  Massachusetti. 
Lewis  M.  White,  of  New  York. 

Charles  L.  Widney,  Jr.,  ot  Georgia. 
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Bflss  Helen  B.  WUsob.  of  CaUfomlk. 

Mlas  Bigcnla  WoDlak,  ot  Connectlcat. 

Miss  Julia  L.  Wooster.  of  Connsct^uk 

Bohert  C.  Wysong.  of  California. 

Amos  Yoder,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  D.  Yoder.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carlos  M.  Yordan.  of  the  Cocu^onwmlth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Miss  Jane  B.  Yoxing.  of  the  I^lstrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Dan  A.  Zachary,  of  minols. 

The  following-named  persons  toi  appoint- 
ment as  For^gn  Serviee  oAccrs  at 

To  be  class  6,  vice  consuls  of  ei^eer^  and 
secretaries 
Gorl  P.  Bruno,  of  New  York. 

Dale  W.  Field,  Jr.,  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Wilda  Mitchell,  ot  Nebraska. 

The  following-named  Foreign  S^rrlce  00- 
cers  for  promotion  as  indicated: 

To  class  8 

Craig  Baxter,  ot  Ohio. 

Joel  W.  Blller.  of  Wisconsin. 

Wesley  D.  Botes,  of  CalUornla. 

Donald  W.  Bom.  ot  Massachusetlh. 

Merritt  C.  Bragdon.  Jr..  of  the  district  of 
Columbia. 

Arthur  E.  BrelAy,  of  California. 

Marshall  Brement.  of  Maryland. 

Hugh  K.  Campbell,  of  Ohio. 

Frank  C.  Carluccl.  of  PennsylvaniA. 

Edward  J.  Cheeky.  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Don  T.  Chrlstensea,  of  California 

Herman  J.  C<^en,  ot  New  York. 

Allen  C.  Davis,  of  Tennessee. 

John  G.  Day,  of  New  York. 

John  L.  De  Cte^ellas.  of  Alabama. 

WiUard  A.  De  Free,  of  Michigan. 

C.  Edward  Dillery,  of  Washlngtoa 

Robert  S.  Dillon,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  W.  Dye,  of  New  York. 

Hariand  H.  Eastman,  of  Maine. 

Miss  Sharon  E.  Erdkaxnp.  of  Nebraska. 

Fred  Ezton.  Jr.,  of  the  District  cjr  OoUOa- 
bia. 

DcMMld  C.  Ferguson,  ot  Callfomlf. 

Lewis  P.  Flckett.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Prank,  of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  A.  Friedman,  of  Floridsk 

Robert  K.  German,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Joan  Gillespie,  of  Connectlc\|t. 

Wever  Gim,  of  Utah. 

Maynard  W.  Glifanan.  of  nilnois. 

Roderick  N.  Grant,  of  California. 

William  B.  Grant,  of  Massachuset^. 

Charles  W.  Grover,  of  New  York. 

Harold  E.  Grover.  Jr..  of  Florida. 

John  E.  Guendllng.  Jr.,  of  Indian^. 

Miss  Theresa  A.  Healy,  of  New  Yo^k. 

Lambert  Heylnger,  of  New  York. 

Wallace  F.  Holbrook,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  A.  Ispirfan,  of  New  York. 

Ralph  T.  Jans,  of  Michigan. 

Lee  R.  Johnson,  of  Ohio. 

Ernest  B.  Johnston.  Jr..  of  Alabani*. 

Adolph  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Kavan,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  V.  Keeley,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  S.  Kennedy,  Jr..  of  Califoitnla. 

James  A.  Klemstlne.  ol  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  A.  Lakeland,  Jr.,  of  New  Yo^k. 

Peter  W.  Lande,  of  Massachusetts. 

Samuel  Lee,  of  the  Territory  of  H^walL 

Louis  J.  Link,  of  Kansas. 

Jay  H.  Long,  o*  California. 

John  M.  Lord,  Jr..  of  Maasaehuaett^ 

Stephen  Low,  of  Ohio. 

Walter  H.  Lutakeman.  of  New  Yorl . 

David  A.  Macuk,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  W.  Mahoney.  of  Indiana. 

Herbert  S.  Malin,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  B.  Marthlnsen,  of  PennsylVanis. 

J.  Thomas  McAndrew,  of  New  Yorki, 

Franklin  O.  McCord.  of  Iowa. 

Stoart  H.  Mclntyre,  of  Oregon. 
Prazier  Meade,  of  Virginia. 

Byron  B.  M<nton.  Jr.,  of  New  Jerse]  . 

Robert  H.  Munn,  of  California. 
Wniiam  C.  Nenno,  of  New  York. 
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Gerald  P.  NoUette,  of  Wa«Llngt<»i. 

Jay  R.  Nussbaxim,  of  New  York. 

Gerald  R.  Olsen,  of  Michigan. 

John  Patrick  Owens,  of  the  DIstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  W.  K.  Peacock,  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mary  Hoxton  Pierce,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  C.  Plambeck,  of  Illinois. 

David  R.  Reynolds,  of  Connecticut. 

Ernest  G.  Reeves,  of  Texas. 

Owen  W.  Roberts,  of  New  Jersey. 

Stephen  H.  Rogers,  of  New  York. 

Edward  M.  Rowell,  of  California. 

Glenn  R.  Ruihley,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Rushing,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
liunbla. 

Peter  Semler,  of  New  York. 

George  B.  Sherry,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  G.  Simanis,  of  Connecticut. 

William  N.  Slmonson,  of  Virginia. 

Clyde  H.  Small,  of  California. 

Jackson  L.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

Charles  R.  Stout,  of  California. 

John  Sylvester.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

George  H.  Thlgpen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  B.  Tlmmlns,  of  Utah. 

Donald  R.  Toussalnt.  of  Callfcnnia. 

Frank  G.  Trinka,  of  New  Jersey. 

Frank  M  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  R.  Wachob,  of  Oregon. 

Edward  T.  Walters,  of  Texas. 

Miss  Suzanne  White,  of  Illinois. 

Prontls  B.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

John  E.  Williams,  of  North  Carolina. 

Richard  L.  Williams,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Suzanne  S.  Williams,  of  Ohio. 

To  class  7 

Anthony  C.  Albrecht,  of  Virginia. 

J.  Bruce  Amstuts.  of  Massachusetts. 

Oler  A.  Bartley,  Jr.,  of  Delaware. 

WiUUm  M.  Beck,  of  Illinois. 

David  A.  Betts,  of  New  York. 

H.  Eugene  Bovls,  of  Florida. 

Everett  E.  Briggs,  of  Maine. 

Bazll  W.  Brown,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  R.  Carlisle,  of  Florida. 

Gordon  Chase,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  D.  Collins,  of  California. 

Richard  S.  Dawson,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Miss  Stella  M.  Deinaer,  of  New  York. 

Lloyd  L.  DeWltt,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Drexler,  of  Wisconsin. 

Bdlss  Reglna  Marie  Eltz,  of  Alabama. 

Robert  L.  Planegin,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  L.  Punseth,  of  New  York. 

Paul  F.  Gardner,  of  Texas. 

Marion  L.  Gribble,  of  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Hartley,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Edgar  P.  Henderson,  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

Roger  P.  Hlpsklnd,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  J.  Hlrschfeld,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Hurwltz,  of  New  York. 

George  W.  Jaeger,  of  Missouri. 

James  T.  Johnson,  of  Montana. 

Robert  M.  Kline,  of  Connecticut. 

Tadao  Kobayashl,  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Robert  Gerald  Livingston,  of  Ck>nnectlcut. 
Peter  P.  Lord,  of  Idaasachusetts. 
James  Gordon  Lowenstein,  of  Connecticut. 
Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 
Robert  Marden  Miller,  of  California. 
Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire. 
John  L.  Offner.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mark  8.  Pratt,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Thomas    D.    Quinn,    of    the    District    of 
Coliunbla. 
CecU  8.  Richardson,  of  New  Y(wk. 
Miss  Ann  C.  Roper,  of  Ohio. 
David  E.  Simcox.  of  Kentucky. 
WiUlam  Slany.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  of  Virginia. 
Roger  W.  SulllTan.  at  Massachuaetta. 
D.  Dean  Tyler,  of  California. 
WllUam  Watts,  of  New  York. 


William  B.  Young,  of  New  Hampehir*. 
Albert  L.  Zucca,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  as  indicated: 
To  he  class  8,  vice  consul  of  career,  and  seC' 
retary 

Jay  R.  Grahams,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve otacers  to  the  grades  Indicated: 

To  be  vice  consuls 

Theodore  S.  Mandeville,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
Richard  D.  Van  Winkle,  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbla. 
Robert  Wilboum.  of  Texas. 

To  be  secretaries 
Justin  E.  OTtonnell,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Graham  D.  Renner,  of  California. 
John  Sherry,  of  Mairyland. 
Louis  J.  Toplosky,  of  New  Jersey. 
Steve  Washenko,  of  Virginia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  20:  27:  Be  not  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving. 

O  Lord,  our  God.  we  are  now  coming 
unto  Thee  in  the  sacred  attitude  of 
prayer,  constrained  by  the  wonder  of 
Thy  love  and  compelled  by  the  direness 
of  our  many  needs. 

We  rejoice  that  Thou  hast  made  the 
way  so  plain  and  clear  that  whosoever 
will  may  come  imto  Thee. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  seek  Thy 
truth  and  righteousness  and  follow  those 
ways  which  Thou  hast  marked  out  for  us. 

Help  us  to  build  a  better  world  and 
hasten  the  dawning  of  that  glorious  day 
when  all  shall  know  Thee,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest. 

TD  Thy  name  we  ascribe  the  praise. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
FYiday.  February  7,  to  file  two  reports, 
one  on  the  general  government  matters 
appropriations  bill,  1959,  and  one  on  a 
special  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man if  there  appears  to  be  any  contro- 
versy on  these  bills? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  think  there  is  complete  agreement  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  committee. 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  aa  these  two 
measures. 

Mr.  TABER.  What  will  happen  if  we 
have  a  rollcall  vote?    Will  that  go  over? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  answer  that  question,  if  I  may.  Of 
course,  I  am  hopeful,  there  being  no  con- 
troversy on  these  matters,  apparently. 


that  they  will  go  through  without  a  roll- 
call.  Of  course,  nobody  can  foretell 
that.  If  a  rollcall  vote  were  asked  on 
Monday,  to  put  them  over  imtil  the  fol- 
lowing week  would  be  rather  extreme. 
I  think  anyone  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  our  leader  that  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, the  committee  agreed  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  a  rollcall  on  either  of 
these  propositions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding, but  one  can  never  tell. 
There  may  not  be  a  quorum  on  the  floor 
and  some  Member  might  make  the  point 
of  order  of  no  gu(»iim.  I  do  not  expect 
that,  but  nobody  can  guarantee  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentelman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
call  up  for  consideration  on  Monday 
next  the  general  government  matters 
appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959;  and  a  House  joint  resolution  for 
two  urgent  items  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  One  of  them  is  \inemployment 
compensation  for  veterans  and  the  other 
is  unemployment  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  is  occasioned.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  fact  that  funds  for  these 
mandatory  items  are  nearly  exhausted, 
and  unless  this  resolution  is  paastd  and 
sent  to  the  other  body  and  diquahid  of 
at  a  very  early  date  there  wifl  be  no 
funds  with  which  to  meet  essenttel  oper- 
ations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g«2tleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Healct]. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  prominent  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  legislative  body,  the  late 
Walter  A.  Lynch,  whose  passing  has 
brought  sorrow  to  all  who  knew  him  and 
benefited  from  his  long  and  distinguished 
public  service, 

I  feel  honored  to  be  representing  the 
Congressional  District  which  he  served  so 
well  for  many  years.  Walter  Lynch  was 
a  brilliant  and  capable  Member  of  Con- 
gress. He  served  in  the  House  from  1940 
through  1950.  He  assumed  many  heavy 
duties  in  his  lifetime  and  always  per- 
formed them  well.  He  was  a  man  of 
highest  principles,  devoted  to  his  country 
and  to  his  faith. 

It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
have  known  Walter  Lynch  and  his  family 
for  over  25  years,  and  to  have  been  an 
active  member  of  his  election  committee 
on  numerous  occasions  when  he  cam- 
paigned for  Congress.  On  these  occa- 
sions and  on  social  visits,  I  came  to  know 
him  intimately  and  fotmd  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  honorable  and  decent  men  I 
have  ever  met.  He  was  my  idea  of  a 
model    Congressman.    He    was    always 
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available  to  his  constituents;  he  was  pa- 
tient and  understanding  with  their  prob- 
lems, and  people  were  enlightened  after 
a  visit  with  him. 

After  leaving  Congress,  he  served  with 
distinction  as  a  justice  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  until  his  sudden 
death. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  been  blessed 
with  a  man  of  the  ability,  integrity,  and 
stature  of  Walter  Lynch.  His  reputation 
and  record  of  service  will  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol and  inspiration  for  others  to  follow. 

To  his  widow,  and  their  two  sons. 
Walter  A.,  Jr.,  and  John  J.,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dollingek]. 

Mr.  DOLUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
With  fond  remembrance  that  I  speak  of 
our  former  colleage,  the  Honorable  Wal- 
ter A.  Lynch.  It  is  with  gratitude  that  I 
remember  his  great  kindness  to  me  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress ;  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  his  friendliness  were  invaluable 
to  me.  and  I  shall  always  be  thankful 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  come  to 
know  him  well,  to  enjoy  a  happy  associa- 
tion with  him  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  to  benefit  by  his  fine  example  as  a 
legislator. 

Bef(Hre  coming  to  Congress,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  practicing  lawyer; 
as  a  city  magistrate  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  was  known  as  a  brilhant  judge, 
fair  to  all  who  appeared  before  him,  and 
astute  in  the  decisions  he  rendered.  His 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  marked  by  splendid 
service  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  Na- 
tion; his  industry  and  abiUty  made  him 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  which  he 
served  for  many  years.  The  Congress 
suffered  a  great  loss  when  he  left  us  to 
take  his  place  on  the  bench  as  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  but  his 
friends  were  happy  that  this  high  honor 
was  paid  him.  He  brought  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  dignity,  and  innate  con- 
sideration for  his  fellow  man  to  his  judi- 
cial oflBce,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  justices  of  our  State. 

His  untimely  death  came  as  a  great 
shock.  Our  city.  State,  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  true  statesman  and  illustrious 
judge;  his  neighbors  and  friends  lost  a 
true  and  loyal  friend,  who  never  failed  to 
speak  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  word 
or  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  when 
needed.  Members  of  his  family  have  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should 
honor  his  memory,  and  I  speak  sincerely 
when  I  say  that  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  our  departed  colleague  will  nev- 
er die. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeoghI. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  departed  former 
colleagues,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  many 
years,  the  Honorable  Walter  A.  Lynch. 

Walter  Lynch  passed  away  last  Sep- 
tember 10  during  the  adjournment  pe- 
riod of  this  Congress.    I  bad  the  honor 
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to  succeed  him  as  a  monber  of  the 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  fro: 
York,  following  his  voluntary  withi 
from  this  body.  It  was  with  pn 
sorrow  last  September  10  that  1 1< 
of  his  death,  and  I  know  all  of  m; 
leagues  who  sei'ved  with  him  in  thisjgreat 
body  and  on  the  Committee  on  Waw  and 
Means  who  may  not  have  received  word 
of  his  death  will  be  equally  saddened  to 
learn  that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us.  ] 

Walter  Lynch  was  a  great  legi^ator, 
judge,  and  outstanding  statesman  and 
patriot.  He  was  a  distinguished  aublic 
servant.  His  record  of  service  will  fetand 
as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  integrity, 
his  ability,  and  his  work  in  behalf  Jf  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowman.  He 
with  great  distinction  in  this  bO' 
six  consecutive  terms.  However, 
Lynch's  contribution  to  the  public  Inter- 
est and  In  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman 
was  not  limited  solely  to  the  area  of  legis- 
lation. A  man  of  high  legal  ability  and 
judicial  temperament,  he  also  renlered 
outstanding  service  in  the  jiidicial  \x  anch 
of  the  governxnent  of  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  still  serving  i  n  the 
judicial  branch  when  his  untimely  leath 
occvured. 

It  was  my  hierh  honor  to  serve  with 
Walter  Lynch  both  in  this  body  and 
in  local  and  commimity  affairs,  ^hich 
gave  me  a  greater  and  more  incisive 
insight  into  his  quahties  of  leadership 
and  his  perscxial  attributes.  He  ^as  a 
man  of  courage  and  great  ntoral 
strength,  attended  by  a  kindly  qispo- 
sition  and  sweetness  of  character,  i 

He  paid  close  attention  to  details  be- 
cause he  was  aware  that,  with  regard 
to  both  legislative  and  judicial  majbters, 
it  often  develops  that  the  hard  intri- 
cacies of  legislation  or  cases  majq  well 
determine  the  overall  course  of  i^ubhc 
policy  or  of  the  disposition  of  the  case. 
No  project  was  too  complex  for  him 
because  he  had  the  type  of  logicaj  and 
incisive  mind  which  could  go  td  the 
crux  of  a  problem  and  analyze  its  1  aicets 
in  simple  and  understandable  langjage. 
Yet,  despite  his  heavy  burden  of  rej  pon- 
sibilities  he  was  never  too  busy  to  take 
the  time  necessary  to  lend  helpfvl  as- 
sistance and  counsel  to  colleagues  who 
sought  his  assistance.  Many  new  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  his  considered  counsel.  Many  law- 
yers who  practiced  before  Judge  l4ynch 
have  commented  on  his  fairness  and  his 
highly  developed  sense  of  justicel  He 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  ii  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  His  <eath 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  city  and  St^  of 
New  York  and  to  the  Nation.  ' 

Walter  Lynch  had  a  host  of  friends 
in  this  body  and  through  his  hard  work, 
high  abiUty  and  those  personal  quailities 
which  we  all  desire  to  emulate,  he  has 
left  a  record  of  which  his  familyj  and 
all  of  his  friends  can  be  proud.         j 

To  all  of  those  who  knew  himi  and 
to  his  dear  Claire  and  to  his  two  sons. 
I  extend  deepest  sympathy  and 
dolences. 

Mr.  H&ALSY.    Mr.  l^eaker,  I  yl^kl  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York 
Ree»1.    

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  j  Hon. 
Walter  Lynch  passed  away  the  Statf  and 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  the  noblest  of  jmen. 
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I  valued  his  friendship  beyond  a(ny  words 
of  mine  to  adequately  express.  His  per- 
sonality and  character  radiated. sunshine 
and  inspiration  on  all  occasion^.  Those 
of  us  who  served  with  Walter  Lynch  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  learned 
to  respect  and  admire  his  kien  legal 
mind,  which  he  appUed  diligently  to  the 
many  highly  technical  problems  assigned 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
am  told  by  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession that  Walter  Lynch,  when  pro- 
moted to  the  ofBce  of  suprenae  court 
judge  of  the  State  of  New  "SJork,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  hjgh  oflBce 
with  marked  ability  and  legal i  acumen. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  our  beloved 
Walter  confronted  the  Judge  od  high,  he 
was  received  with  the  words,  "well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servantJ" 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Lynch  and  her  family  in  thur  great 
bereavement. 

In  the  words  of  William  Blake: 

The  pure  soul  shall  mount  an  natlTe 
wings,  disdaining  Itttle  sport,  and  cut  •  path 
into  the  HeaTen  of  glory,  leaving  a  track  of 
light  for  men  to  wonder  at. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  SpeakeJ.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  YV>rk  [Mr. 

FiNO].  I 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtth  to  Johi 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  expressing  deep  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Walter  Lynch.  To  tie  Lynch 
family  I  extend  my  deep  sympkthies  on 
their  loss.  I 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Y«rk  LMr. 
ICe^rneyI 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
learned  with  deep  regret  toda(y  of  the 
death  of  my  very  good  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  A.  Lynch,  of  liw  York 
City. 

Together  with  the  gentleman  rwho  suc- 
ceeded him,  Mr.  Healey,  I  wisli  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  and 
extend  my  sjonpathy  to  Mrs.  I^  mch  and 
their  two  sons. 

Prom  the  time  I  first  came  to  tpe  House 
of  Representatives  I  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  Mr.  Lynch  as  a  fine  ^nd  cour- 
ageous  Member  of  Congress.  He  was  an 
individual  who  had  the  respect  pf  all  his 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
his  death  is  deeoly  regretted  by  rpe. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker^  I  yield 
to  the   gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[Mr.McCORMACKl.  T 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spefker,  our 
country  was  dealt  a  grievous  mow.  and 
I  personally  lost  a  dear  and  respected 
friend,  when  Justice  Walter  A.  JLynch,  a 
former  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  Y(x-k,  died  at  his  home  in  Belle 
Harbor  last  September.  Many  ytars  have 
I  labored  in  this  great  body,  and  many  a 
Member  or  former  colleague  who  has 
crossed  the  bar  have  I  mourned,  Ibut  none 
with  more  poignancy  than  thd  passing 
of  Walter  Lynch.  Many  of  the  present 
Members  of  this  House  will  cheksh.  as  I 
I  do,  the  memory  of  that  strapping  six- 
footer  with  sandy  hair  stridingfinto  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  or  down  the  hall- 
ways, and  the  sincerity  of  that  quick. 
Infectious  smile  and  imderstan^ing  na- 
ture. The  hair  was  burnished  tq  a  gentle 
silver  by  the  time  he  died,  but  that  won- 
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derful  smile  and  the  wonderful  human 
being  behind  it  burst  forth  with  a  mar- 
velous radiance  to  the  last. 

The  life  of  this  man  was  built  on  two 
mighty  pillars — his  religion  and  his  de- 
votion to  public  service.  Walter  was  a 
CathoUc  with  all  his  great  heart  and  all 
his  enormous  energy.  Nurtured  by  de- 
vout parents,  he  attended  St.  Jerome's 
Parochial  School,  Fordham  Preparatory 
School.  Fordham  University,  and  finally 
Fordham  Law  School.  He  was  State 
deputy,  and  later  chairman,  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Club 
of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Catholic 
Lawyers  Guild. 

His  religious  faith  was  as  strong  as  his 
contempt  for  those  who  hide  their  heads 
in  the  sands  of  prejudice.  He  was  re- 
spected and  admired  by  men  of  all  faiths, 
as  was  so  admirably  illustrated  in  1945 
when  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
awarded  him  its  good  citizen  commenda- 
tion. 

We,  his  friends,  were  privileged  to 
know  him  in  this  private  role,  but  the 
public  at  large  will  remember  him  for 
the  patient,  hard-working  years  he  de- 
voted to  his  country  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Justice  Lynch  was  bom  In  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y..  on  July  7.  1894.  He  lived  in 
and  around  New  York  City  all  his  life 
and  practiced  law  there  for  several  dec- 
ades, a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
American,  New  York  State,  New  York 
County,  and  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tions. In  1930  the  late  James  J.  Walker 
appointed  him  a  city  magistrate.  Later 
Lynch  served  as  chairman  of  the  law 
committee  of  the  Bronx  County  branch 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  was  a 
ti'usted  and  valued  associate  of  the  late 
Edward  J.  Flynn.  the  former  Democratic 
national  chairman.  In  1938  Walter 
Lynch  was  accorded  the  signal  honor  of 
selection  as  a  delegate  to  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  His 
contributions  to  that  convention  and 
the  abilities  he  displayed  attracted  wide 
and  grateful  attention.  He  was  urged 
to  stand  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 

When  Edward  W.  Curley  died,  Walter 
Lynch  was  nominated  to  replace  him, 
and  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  January  1940.  In  the  following  montti 
he  was  elected  in  his  own  right,  and  such 
was  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  constituents  of  the  23d  District  that 
they  returned  him  to  the  House  for  six 
successive  terms.  In  1948.  in  his  last 
campaign  for  the  House,  his  prestige 
drew  the  support  not  only  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  of  the  Repubhcan  and 
Libersd  parties  as  well,  and  he  swept 
his  district  by  a  5  to  1  majority. 

Let  future  Members  of  this  House  look 
In  the  record  Walter  Lynch  established 
here  as  a  model  of  Intelligent,  faithful, 
useful,  and  outstanding  service.  Never, 
he  promised,  would  he  walk  away  from 
the  ordinary  man,  and  he  fulfilled  that 
pledge.  Little  wonder  that  he  won  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  msrriads  with  his 
generous  and  intelligent  consideration  of 
their  well-being.  The  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  mankind  that  always  per- 
vaded his  being  channeled  his  interests 


into  welfare  problems,  and  his  keen  in- 
telUgence  drew  him  toward  tax  matters. 

He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman,  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal.  He  favored  and 
worked  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  point 
4  program,  aid  to  Korea,  and  other 
non-Communist  coimtries,  and  the  recip- 
rocal trade  program.  As  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  the  early  days  of  his  career  in  the 
House,  he  labored  tirelessly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  legislation  to  curtail  infla- 
tion. During  the  perio<l  of  inflation  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  price  and  rent 
controls  and  had  a  leading  hand  in  the 
writing  of  the  original  Price  Control  Act. 
Cooperative  housing  and  disability  in- 
surance also  aroused  his  sympathy  and 
support. 

He  was  highly  praised  for  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Postwar  Economic  PoUcy  and  Planning, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Construction. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  won  acclaim  from  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

Largely  through  his  efforts,  maritime 
workers  were  brought  under  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance program.  His  labors 
in  the  field  of  social-security  legislation 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  benefits  to 
some  11  million  citizens  not  previously 
covered.  As  chairman  of  a  Ways  and 
Means  subcommittee,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  formula  by  which  Ufe-insurance 
companies  agreed  to  pay  income  taxes 
from  which  they  had  been  exempt.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  often 
sought  his  counsel  on  matters  of  old-age 
assistance,  social  security,  and  finance. 

In  1950  his  party  enthusiastically 
nominated  him  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  accepted  the  task  with  his 
usual  humility.  Despite  a  hard-fought 
campaign,  he  was  defeated.  In  1952,  he 
served  as  acting  State  chairman  for  his 
party.  And  in  1954.  with  support  from 
both  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties, 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  On  September  11  of  last  year, 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  his  home  to 
attend  his  duties  at  the  New  York  County 
court  house,  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack. 

Let  his  epitaph  include  the  words  with 
which  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
cited  him.  "in  recognition  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  zeal  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  blessings  of 
democracy  in  the  spirit  of  American  lib- 
eralism; his  devotion  to  the  well-l>eing 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  position,  in  his  endeavors 
for  the  social,  philanthropic,  and  spirit- 
ual advancement  of  -the  community."  So 
will  our  country  remember  him.  To  his 
family,  we.  his  friends,  can  only  say. 
with  Thomas  Campbell : 

To  live  In  hearts  we  leave  behind  Is  not  to 
die. 

And  Walter  Lynch  will  ever  live  In  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
ttnanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  da3^  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


RECotD  concerning  the  life  and  services 
of  the  late  Walter  A.  Ljmch. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  served 
many  years  with  Walter.  I  alwajrs  found 
him  kind,  intelligent,  and  affable.  He 
was  efficient  as  a  Memb^  of  this  body. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  he  left  an  Indehble  and  bril- 
liant record. 

Now  the  iron  sleep  of  death  has  him. 
Death  keeps  no  calendar  or  almanac. 
War  or  peace  means  nothing  to  this  grim 
reaper.  Death  will  take  its  tolL  Death 
is  timeless. 

We  fret  and  struggle,  weep  and  play, 
work  or  sleep,  love  or  hate,  persist  or 
weakly  try,  in  strength  or  weakness, 
death  ever  hovers  over  us.  Death  is 
master.  It  is  a  mighty  leveler.  We  are 
all  equal  in  death.  All  worldly  goods 
vanish  with  death.  There  are  no 
pockets  in  shrouds.  We  come  into  the 
world  with  clenched  fists  but  leave  it 
empty  handed — with  hands  outstretched 
and  open. 

We  leave  naught  but  a  name.  Walter 
left  a  good  name.  A  good  name  is  like 
an  acrostic.  You  read  it  up  or  down,  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right,  it  spells  the 
same — goodness. 

My  heartfelt  ssrmpathy  Journey  to  the 
dear  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  life  and  character  of  our  good  and 
respected  friend,  the  late  honorable 
Walter  A.  Ljmch,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  September  10.  1957,  served  as 
a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Walter,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  us.  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
from  February  1940.  when  he  won  a 
special  election  to  succeed  Edward  W. 
Curlej,  who  had  died.  He  later  was 
elected  to  5  successive  terms  from  the  23d 
Congressional  District  in  the  Bronx.  He 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Truman  administrations,  and  former 
President  Truman  often  called  him  to 
the  White  House  as  a  consult£int  on  old- 
age  assistance,  social  sectirlty.  and  fi- 
nancial and  tax  problems.  He  served 
with  great  honor  and  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  was  an  intelligent  and 
conscientious  legislator  and  a  fine  de- 
bater. 

Walter  and  I  were  close  friends,  and  I 
alwasrs  admired  him  for  his  outstanding 
ability  and  talents.  He  was  a  vigorous 
fighter  for  any  cause  or  any  legislation 
which  he  deemed  to  be  for  the  benefit 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  district, 
but  at  all  times  showed  fairness  to  his 
opposition.  This  characteristic  he  took 
with  him  upon  leaving  Congress  to  as- 
sume a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  While  there  he 
served  with  great  distinction  and  was 
highly  respected  and  admired  for  his  ju- 
dicial temperament  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness. 

I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  real  friend 
and  shall  always  have  a  very  warm  recol- 
lection of  our  happy  association. 
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His  wife  and  two  sons  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 

is  with  profound  sadness  that  I  rise  to 

pay  my  respects  to  someone  who  was 

iM.  very  close  and  dear  to  me  and  who  was 

IfH^  a   former  Member  of   this  House,   the 

Honorable  Walter  A.  Lynch  of  New  York. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
shock  and  personal  loss  I  felt  upon 
hearing  of  his  d&ath.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  sat  next  to  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  during  the 
time  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
his  intelligent  suggestions  and  advice 
were  very  helpful  to  me  on  many  occa- 
sions. Although  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  so  frequently  in 
the  last  few  years,  nevertheless,  I  valued 
his  friendship  highly,  and  shall  miss  him 
greatly. 

Walter  Lynch  was  a  dedicated  public 
secant  all  his  life  and  served  his  coun- 
try in  many  capacities.  His  many  years 
of  fine,  devoted  service  in  the  legisla- 
ture were  followed  by  an  equally  out- 
^  standing  period  of  service  as  a  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  justice.  In  eyery 
office  in  which  he  served,  he  did  so  with 
the  highest  degree  of  loyalty,  honor,  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

I  know  we  will  all  agree  that  this 
coimtry  owes  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

To  the  loved  ones  he  left  behind,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Walter 
A.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  who  has  passed 
away. 

It  was  my  very  good  fortune  to  have 
known  Walter  quite  intimately  during 
his  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  sat  next  to  each 
other  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  where  he  displayed  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  law  as  well  as  an  en- 
viable understanding  of  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  generous  in  his  counsel,  which 
was  always  soimd.  It  was  based  on 
equality  and  jxistice.  Anyone  who  fol- 
lowed Walter's  advice  did  not  go  wrong. 

We  in  the  committee  and  in  the  Con- 
gress have  missed  him.  He  left  us  to 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  his  record,  for  jus- 
tice administered  equally  to  all  who  had 
business  in  his  co\u-t,  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  ^is  memory. 

Walter  Lynch  served  his  country  well. 
He  was  a  good  husband  and  father.  I 
have  lost  a  real  friend. 

My  prayer  is  that  God  will  have  mercy 
on  his  soul  and  will  give  his  widow  and 
his  children  strength  to  bear  the  great 
burden  that  his  passing  has  put  upon 
them. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  late  Walter  A.  Lsmch,  of 
New  York,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward 
on  September  10.  1957,  after  a  lifetime 
of  devoted  service  in  his  private  and 
^  public    life.      His    beloved    family,    his 

former  colleagues,  and  his  innumerable 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life  are  bereaved 
by  his  death. 

Walter  Lynch  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives   In   the   76th   Congress 


and  was  reelected  five  times  ther  after. 
If  he  had  not  resigned  voluntari  y,  his 
constitutents  imquestionably  would  have 
reelected  him  as  often  as  he  wished  to 
continue  to  serve  here.  1 

As  the  recipient  of  a  liberal  aris  de- 
grac  and  a  law  degree  from  Foijdham 
University  he  remained  steadfast  In  his 
loyalty  to  the  university  throughout  his 
entire  lifetime,  and  was  esteemed  by  the 
faculty,  alumni,  and  students  alike,  as 
an  exemplar  of  ideals  of  that  (great 
university.  Upon  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York  State,  he  engated  in 
the  active  practice  of  the  law  u^il  he 
was  appointed  a  magistrate  of  New  York 
City  in  1930,  in  which  service  he  gained 
the  great  respect  of  the  people  m  New 
York.  In  1938,  he  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  New  York  State  constitutional  con- 
vention and  shortly  afterward  catne  to 
Congress.  I  was  fortunate  to  kno^^  him 
as  a  respected  and  influential  mer 
the  House  Committee  on  Way^ 
Means.  He  terminated  his  career 
Congress  in  order  to  become  the 
cratic  candidate  for  governor 
York  State  and  shortly  thereaft 
elected  to  a  14-year  term  as  a  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  State. 

In  his  legislative  and  judicial 
as  well  as  in  his  everyday  contact 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  the 
Walter  Lynch  displayed  those 
icent  qualities  of  character  that 
much  a  part  of  him.  His  loyalty 
church,  his  coimtry,  his  family,  aid  his 
friends — political  and  nonpolitical-j-were 
so  outstanding  that  it  would  havi  been 
constitutionally  impossible  for  him  to 
inflict  harm  upon  anyone.  Hisikind- 
liness  and  cheerfulness  were  immediately 
apparent  to  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
and  endeared  him  forever  to  thosp  who 
knew  him.  His  great  breadth  of  intel- 
lect qualified  him  for  the  many  (^verse 
tasks  of  the  lawyer,  legislator  anl  jus- 
tice. 

With  his  passing,  the  Natior.  his 
State,  and  his  dear  family  have  si;  ffered 
an  immeasurable  loss. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
death  of  Walter  A.  Lynch  on  Sept  ;mber 
10  of  last  year  shocked  and  sadden  sd  his 
former  colleagues  in  this  House.  Dur- 
ing his  10  years  of  distinguished  a  ;rvice 
here  he  won  a  host  of  friends,  andf  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  never  known  any 
Member  more  universally  beloved  and 
respected.  With  his  passing,  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  valued  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  the  State  of  New  Yoflk  has 
lost  a  great  citizen.  I 

Walter  Lynch  was  one  of  thosi  rare 
men  whose  personal  warmth  was  imme- 
diately felt  by  everyone  who  c&tae  in 
contact  with  him.  His  kindnessj  gen- 
erosity, geniality,  and  his  imfaili^g  in- 
terest in  his  fellow  beings  will  nefer  be 
forgotten  by  those  of  us  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  have  his  friendship,  and  it  is 
With  deepest  sorrow  that  we  realizi  he  is 
no  longer  with  us  in  person. 

Walter  Ljmch  was  a  man  of  many 
talents.  As  a  lawyer,  a  New  Yor! :  City 
magistrate,  a  Member  of  Congress,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  New 
York,  and  as  a  politician,  he  served  his 
city.  State,  and  county  with  highes  t  dis- 
tinction.   There  have  been  few  Me  nbers 
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of  this  body  who  have  impressed  them- 
selves as  firmly  upon  the  minds  of  their 
colleagues.  He  commanded  our  respect 
because  of  the  many  valuable  ^contribu- 
tions he  made  to  deliberations  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor,  and  because 
of  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator. 

To  inject  a  personal  note.  Ht  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  closely  associated  with 
Walter  both  here  in  the  House  and  dur- 
ing his  campaign  as  Democraiic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  New  York  in  1950. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  good  counsel 
he  gave  me  in  my  f reshmaiT  term  in 
Washington.  As  we  all  knowj  Congress 
can  be  bewildering  to  a  newcimer,  and 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  fori  his  guid- 
ance at  that  time.  It  was  typical  of  hiii 
readiness  to  help  others.  [ 

In  spite  of  the  many  demandfe  made  on 
him,  Walter  Lynch  found  time  for  a  full 
and  rewarding  private  life.  He  was  a 
devout  churchman,  a  devoted  husband 
and  an  affectionate  father. 

Walter  Lynch  will  be  sorely  missed — 
but  while  we  grieve,  we  may  t-y  to  take 
some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  al- 
though his  physical  presence  isi  no  longer 
with  us.  we  are  all  the  richer  for  his 
having  lived,  and  his  memory  will  remain 
as  an  abiding  inspiration. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  (xpressing 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  far  lily. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speak<  r.  Walter 
Lynch  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  He 
was  a  fine  man  with  a  high  (character 
and  great  ability.  I  greatly  eilijoyed  his 
friendship  and  companionship  while  he 
was  here  in  the  House  and  I  followed  his 
career  afterward  with  great  interest. 
The  country  has  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speake  r,  this  is  a 
sad  occasion  for  me. 

Walter  A.  Ljmch  was  one  of  my  dear- 
est friends  and  I  enjoyed  man  r  years  of 
close  association  with  him.  £  e  was  al- 
ways a  perfect  gentleman,  courteous  and 
kindly,  and  ready  to  help  all  Mfho  called 
upon  him  for  assistance.  We  all  know, 
too.  the  deep  intensity  of  his  labors  here 
in  the  House.  I 

Walter  enjoyed  a  highly  euccessful 
and  varied  career;  he  was  a  brilliant 
practicing  attorney,  he  serv^  as  city 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  New  York  with 
distinction,  he  rendered  splendid  service 
to  his  constituents  and  Nation  while  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repre$entatives. 
As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  he  contributed 
his  fine  ability  and  discernment  for  the 
progress  of  our  Government,     j 

We,  in  Congress,  suffered  a  treat  loss 
when  he  left  us  to  serve  as  a  jjustice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  but  it 
was  an  honor  he  richly  deseryed.  Be- 
cause of  his  judicial  demeanor  J  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  law,  his  sende  of  fair- 
ness, he  made  his  mark  as  ohe  of  the 
greatest  justices  of  our  Stat^  of  New 
York.  I 

His  death  came  as  a  great  sl^ock  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  we  lost  a  fine  states- 
man, fair  and  impartial  Judge,  a  good 
neighbor,  and  a  loyal  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympa^iy  to  his 
family  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  the  grief  and 
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loss  we  all  suffered  when  Judge  Walter 
A.  Lynch  passed  away  last  September. 
I  have  always  felt  immensely  proud  of  my 
State  and  my  city  for  producing  a  man  of 
his  outstanding  character  and  abilities. 

Those  qualities  were  recognized  by  all. 
Including  myself,  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  he  was 
an  outstanding  New  York  City  magis- 
trate. He  served  10  years  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, forging  an  enviable  and  lib- 
eral record.  His  career  was  crowned  by 
a  memorable  tenure  as  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Wherever  he  served — and  his  life  was 
devoted  to  service — he  left  the  impress 
of  his  indomitable  personality,  his  sin- 
cerity, and  his  courage. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  two  sons. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1957,  we  suffered  a  great  loss 
when  the  soul  of  our  very  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Walter  A.  Lynch,  was  called  to  eternal 
rest. 

It  had  been  my  happy  privilege  to  be 
able  to  work  very  closely  with  our  friend, 
Walter,  prior  to  his  coming  to  Congress, 
after  he  came  here,  and  then,  of  course, 
much  more  intimately  when  I  joined  him 
here. 

He  was  in  every  respect  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  a  devout  follower  of  his 
own  religion  but  a  respecter  of  that  of 
everyone  else.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a 
fine  Congressman  and  an  excellent  Jus- 
tice of  our  State  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  fair  and  considerate  at  all 
times,  a  hard  fighter  for  the  things  he 
believed  in,  disagreeing  agreeably  with 
his  antagonists. 

Our  city.  State,  and  coimtry  have  lost 
a  devoted  public  servant. 

I  sadly  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  his  widow  and  their  children 
our  heai'tfclt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  departed  former  colleague 
and  distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
body  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Walter  J.  Lynch. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  be 
associated  with  Walter  Lj'nch  during  his 
period  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  this  brief  space.  I 
cannot  adequately  describe  my  deep  sor- 
row on  learning  of  his  death  last  Sep- 
tember, nor  can  I  adequately  describe 
those  many  fine  qualities  which  so  en- 
deared him  to  his  colleagues  in  this  body 
and  to  his  friends  throughout  the  Nation. 

Walter  Lsmch  brought  to  bear  on  his 
duties  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  those  qualities  and  abilities  which 
mark  a  great  legislator  and  statesman. 
He  had  a  keen  analytical  mind,  high  pro- 
fessional ability,  a  judicial  temperament, 
and  a  strong  awareness  of  fairness  and 
the  sense  of  justice  required  for  out- 
standing service  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  which  has  juris- 
diction over  tax  matters  and  other  areas 
which  touch  the  life  of  every  American. 

I  concur  fully  with  all  the  fine  things 
which  have  been  said  by  my  colleagues 


on  the  floor  of  this  House  about  the  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  State  and 
Nation  made  by  Waiter  J.  Lynch.  Walter 
Lynch  was  a  fine  man  with  high  moral 
standards  and  he  was  indeed  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  members  of  his  family  and  to  his 
many  friends  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Nation. 


FOURTEENTH  STREET  HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6308) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
struct two  4-lane  bridges  to  replace 
the  existing  14th  Street  or  highway 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  River,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Smith  of  Virginia  and  Bkothill. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      MILITARY      CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop  cer- 
tain installations  for  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  to  confer  certain  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

INTOXICAnON  TESTS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TPaCT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  969)  to  prescribe  the  weight  to  be 
given  to  evidence  of  tests  of  alcohol  in 
the  blood  or  urine  of  persons  tried  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  operating  ve- 
hicles while  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor. 


If  the  Army  had  not  been  shackled 
with  restrictions,  they  would  have  had 
a  satellite  in  space  long  before  Russia. 

There  are  certain  people  who  thin^ 
that  ground  forces  and  Army  techniques 
have  become  obsolete.  However,  this 
convincing  demonstration  should  indi- 
cate that  the  Army  has  the  brains,  skill, 
and  ingenuity  to  carry  out  and  reach 
whatever  objectives  may  be  assigned  to 
them. 

They  have  never  failed  and  if  given 
further  flexibility,  I  feel  certain  they  will 
solve  the  problems  of  the  IRBM  and  the 
ICBM. 

Also,  let  me  say  to  the  House,  imme- 
diate consideration  should  be  given  to 
restoring  the  strength  of  our  ground 
forces  to  at  least  900,000  men. 


LAUNCHINO   OF  SATELLITE  BY 
UNITED   STATES   ARMY 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

When  the  restraints  were  removed,  the 
Army  did  the  job  of  launching  a  satel- 
lite. 

It  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Army 
and  a  complete  vindication  of  the  posi- 
tion they  had  taken.  It  proves  in  a  very 
definite  manner  that  General  Gavin 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 


BOY  SCOUT  WEEK 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  Members  have  been 
given  pins  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  As  you 
know,  this  is  Boy  Scout  Week.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was  given  a 
scout  pin  by  Drew  Upton,  a  very  fine 
young  Alexandria  Cub  Scout.  I  com- 
mend the  Boy  Scouts  for  all  that  they  do 
for  us  in  the  United  States,  in  citizen- 
ship, Icindness,  helpfulness,  and  as  an 
example  in  all  that  is  good  and  loyaL  A 
Boy  Scout  never  becomes  a  delinquent. 

Three  cheers  for  them  and  for  their 
leaders. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LEONIDAS  C. 
DYER 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEABIIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my 
colleagues,  particularly  my  older  col- 
leagues, I  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  passing  of  former  Congressmsm 
Leonidas  C.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who 
served  for  22  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  Congress  in  1910  as  a  Member  of 
the  62d  Congress,  and  served  through  the 
succeeding  Congresses  until  1932.  repre- 
senting one  of  the  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Dyer,  after  leaving  Congress,  re- 
timied  to  St.  Louis  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  he  remained  active  in  that  practice 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age 
of  86.  He  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
St.  Louis  and  a  great  American.  Our 
coimtry.  indeed,  is  a  better  country  be- 
cause of  his  life.  The  examples  of  men 
like  Leonidas  Carstarphen  Dyer  have 
made  this  country  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper  long  after  they  have  passed  on. 
I  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat 
at  the  time  of  his  death : 

[From  the  St.  Loxils  Olobe-Democrat  of 

December  16.  1957] 
L.  O.  Dtzb,  Formes  Congressman,  Dies 

Funeral  services  for  former  Congressman 
L^onldas  C.  Dyer,  who  served  22  years  In 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  was  author 
of  the  Dyer  Act,  will  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  to- 
morrow at  the  Compton  Heights  Christian 
Church,  2149  South  Grand  Boulevard. 
Burial  wUl  be  in  Oak  Orove  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Dyer,  who  was  86  years  old  and  lived 
at  3638  DeTonty  St.,  died  Sunday  night  at 
the  John  J.  Cochran  Veterans  Hospital, 
which  he  entered  November  29.  He  had 
been  suffering  from  a  heart  ailment  for 
several  years  but  had  remained  active  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  nephew,  George 
C.  Dyer. 

The  body  will  be  at  the  Kriegshaxiser 
Mortuary,  4228  South  Kingshighway,  until 
11  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

Surviving  are  the  widow,  the  former  Miss 
Clara  Hyer,  and  two  daughters.  Dr.  Martha 
Dyer  Collins,  a  physician  and  head  of  a 
veterans  hospital  at  Sunmount,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Herman  C.  Verwoert,  of  Berkeley.  Calif. 

ADVISER    TO    PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  Dyer,  a  Republican,  was^  the  author  of 
many  Important  bills  during  his  11  years  in 
Congress.  He  also  was  a  close  friend  and 
Congressional  adviser  to  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover  and  served  on  the  Hoover  In- 
augural committee  in  1928. 

He  probably  is  best  known  for  his  au- 
thorship of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Theft 
Act.  commonly  known  as  the  Dyer  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  1919  and  makes  Inter- 
state movement  of  a  stolen  automobile  a 
Federal  offense. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Dyer  received  semi- 
annual reports  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
oa  the  number  of  automobiles  recovered  and 
convictions  obtained  under  the  act. 

TREASTTRED  LETTER 

Six  months  ago,  he  received  a  highly 
treasured  letter  from  Director  Hoover  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  legislative  fore- 
thought and  skill. 

Mr.  Dyer  also  was  the  author  of  the  China 
Trade  Act,  which  provided  for  Federal  in- 
corporation of  companies  doing  business  In 
China.  He  made  a  three-months'  tour  of 
the  Orient  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. He  also  was  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Parole  Act. 

He  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  a 
Federal  antilynching  law,  speaking  in  most 
of  the  Nation's  largest  cities.  A  bill  he  in- 
troduced passed  «che  House  in  1922  but  was 
killed  in  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster  of 
southern  Senators. 

AUTO   CLUB    PLAQUE 

111^1953,  Mr.  Dyer  received  a  plaque  from 
the  Automobile  Club  of  Missouri  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  automobile  owners 
of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  his 
eponcorship  of  the  Dyer  Act. 

He  often  spoke  with  pride  of  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  some  member  of  his  family 
had  held  high  Federal  office,  starting  with 
Ualtcd  States  District  Judge  David  Patter- 
son Dyer  in  1860.  The  nephew,  George  C. 
Dyer,  formerly  was  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney  here. 

BORN    ON   rARM 

Born  June  11,  1871,  on  a  farm  In  Warren 
County,  Mo.,  Mr.  Dyer  attended  the  old  Cen- 
tral Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  and 
Washington  University,  where  he  received  his 
law  degree  In  1893. 

For  a  time,  he  was  private  secretary  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 


Washington.  He  resigned  to  return  here  and 
practice  law  and  was  named  an  asfistant 
circuit  attorney. 

He  was  elected  to  his  first  term  1^  Con- 
gress In  1910.  He  was  reelected  In  19]  2,  and 
received  his  certificate  of  election  bi  it  was 
unseated  by  a  contest  filed  by  his  Dem  wratic 
opponent  In  the  Democratlc-oonprolled 
House. 

NINE    SUCCESSIVE    TERMS 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    K:ay  I  ask 
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He  was  reelected  in  1914  and  every 
thereafter  until  1932,  when  he  went 
defeat  in  the  Roosevelt  landslide, 
an  unsuccessful   candidate  for 
1934  and  1936. 

A  veteran  of  the  Spanlsh-Amerlcai 
he  was  national  commander  of  the  _^ 
American  War  Veterans  in  1915  and 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Compton  ] 
Christian  Church  for  54  years.  He 
Mason  and  also  a  member  of  various 
fraternal  organizations. 

While  her  husband  was  In  Congrea 
Dyer  served  as  president  of  the 
Club,  composed  of  the  wives  of  the 
dent.  Vice  President,  Justices  of  the 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  Members 
Senate  and  House. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AT.T.EN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spfeaker. 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  aiajority 
leader  what  the  program  is  for  tt^e  rest 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  first  orfaer  of 
business  will  be  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
Hospital  bill.  Then  a  bill  amendiig  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam,  and  if  time  re- 
mains today  the  Pecos  River  project. 

Tomorrow  we  take  up  the  confrrence 
report  that  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services — an  author!  ;ation 
bill.  It  may  be  that  the  question  o  con- 
curring in  certain  amendments  to  1 1  sup- 
plemental appropriation  biU  ms  y  be 
brought  up.  ' 

The  bill  relating  to  the  Freedom  £  hrine 
is  stricken  from  the  program.  I  have 
no  definite  information  as  to  tht  time 
when  it  will  be  programed  aga|n,  so 
Members  need  not  fear  about  it 
programed  next  week. 

Of  course  next  week  I  shall  m4ke  it 
as  light  as  possible  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  our  friends  oa  the 
Republican  side.  I  am  unable  to  state 
what  the  program  will  be  for  next  Iweek, 
except  that  it  will  be  as  Ught  as  possible. 
Outside  of  the  legislation  that  may  come 
up  Monday,  I  know  of  nothing  at  the 
present  time  that  may  be  program^  !d  for 
next  week. 

In  any  event,  so  far  as  next  wi  ek  is 
concerned,  outside  of  Monday,  i  any 
roUcall  is  requested,  it  will  be  postponed 
until  the  following  week.  The  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts!  [Mr. 
Martin]  and  I  have  had  discussiojns  to 
that  effect  and  an  imderstandinf  has 
been  reached. 

On  tomorrow  we  will  consider  a 
ference  report,  then  a  supplements  1  ap 
propriation  bill,  in  all  proba  )ility. 
Whether  or  not  the  Pecos  River  pfoject 
will  come  up  today  or  tomorrow 
imable  to  state  at  this  time,  but  i  it  is 
desired  to  have  it  come  up.  it  m^II  be 
brought  up. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois, 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 


the  majority  leader  why  the 
Shrine  bill  has  been  stiicken 
program? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  Is  a  rea 
sonable.  a  very  proper,  and  f aiif  question. 
It  has  been  stricken  from  the  program 
because  the  gentleman  who  ia  handling 
the  bill  has  certain  official  matters 
which  compel  him  to  be  out  of  Wash- 
ington tomorrow  and  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  the  bill  being  reachfed  today. 
He  requested  that  it  be  stricken. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I;  was  un- 
aware of  that  fact.  I  am  handling  the 
rule  and  I  have  some  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  lentleman 
from  Virginia  understands  Ithat  the 
leadership  likes  to  confer  on  these  mat- 
ters and  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  it 
on  the  program  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  the  gentleman  [handling 
the  bill,  wants  it  postponed.  The  lead- 
ership always  likes  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Can  we  adopt 
the  rules  on  the  Guam  and  P^os  River 
matters  at  the  same  time? 

The  SPEAKER.     If  it  does 
up  too  much  time. 


PROTECTION  AND 
OP  OUR  NATURAL 


DEVELOPMENT 
RESO  JRCES 


not  take 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  ^he  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^om  West 
•  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  In  the 
mad  scramble  to  develop  an  lAmerican 
sputnik,  I  hope  that  the  Conjerress  will 
not  be  swayed  from  the  basic]  program 
of  sustained  effort  in  protecting  and  de- 
veloping our  natural  resources^  Protec- 
tion of  these  vital  resources  is  essential 
to  the  long-term  strength  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  Above  all  we 
should  avoid  risking  damage  to  forest 
resources  through  unnecessary  exposure 
to  fire,  insects,  and  disease.  The  na- 
tional expenditure  for  forestrj  is  small 
in  the  overall  picture,  but  it  s  our  in- 
vestment that  pays  rich  dividends  in  the 
form  of  timber,  water,  forage  wildlife, 
and  public  recreation.  These  I  are  vital 
elements  of  national  strength  ^  time  of 
peace  or  in  time  of  war. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCi 
Mr.    BAILEY.     Mr.    Speaker 


con- 


Mr.  Sp<  aker, 
I  yield  t  a  the 


unanimous    consent    that    th( 
woman  from  West  Virginia  [»[rs 
may  have  a  leave  of  absence  oi  i 
of  illness. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  t\om  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OP  CO  LUMBIA 
HOSPITAL  CENTER  AiTT 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committe?  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  pursuant  to 
the     unanimous     consent     heretofore 


I   ask 

gentle- 

Kee] 

accoimt 
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granted.  I  call  up  the  blU  (S.  1908)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Hos- 
pital Center  Act  in  order  to  extend  the 
time  and  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  such 
act,  and  to  provide  that  grants  under 
such  act  may  be  made  to  certam  organ- 
izations organized  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smtth]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
modem,  adequate,  and  efficient  hospital  cen- 
ter in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize 
the  making  of  grants  for  hospital  facilities 
to  private  agencies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  provide  a  basis  for  repayment  to  the 
Government  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Colvunbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat. 
886),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "operating"  a  comma  and  "or  organized 
to  construct  and  operate,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  such  act  of  August  7, 
1946,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  5.  Thirty  percent  of  the  net  amount 
expended  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  this  act  shall  be  charged 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Oovertxment  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  annual  rate,  without  Interest,  of  3  per- 
cent of  such  30  percent.  The  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  30  percent  of 
the  sale  price  of  any  of  the  properties  sold  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  under 
section  a  of  this  act,  other  than  properties 
the  value  of  which  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
amount  expended  to  determine  the  net 
amount  upon  which  the  30  percent  to  be 
charged  against  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
computed,  and  the  District  of  Colimibia 
shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  30  percent  of 
any  rentals  received  from  the  leasing  of  any 
of  the  hospital  facilities  acquired  or  con- 
structed by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  this  act.  The  amounts  which 
may  be  due  the  District  hereunder  shall  be 
credited  on  the  amount  owed  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  District  of  Columbia  untl'  such 
obligation  of  the  District  is  discharged  in 
full." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  such  act  of  August  7, 
1946.  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1958" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1959",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "$36,710,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$39,710,000." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
to  section  6  of  such  act  of  August  7,  1946. 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  grants  from 
funds  authorized  by  ameudxuents  made  by 
this  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospital  situation  in 
Washington  is  such  that  when  they 
passed  the  general  hospital  bill  some 
years  ago.  Providence  Hospital,  which 
was  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  city, 
was  removed  and  became  a  part  of  the 
General  Hospital,  so  that  there  are  no 
hospital  facilities  anywhere  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city.  Consequently 
the  people  in  the  southeast  feel  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  in 
the  matter  of  hospital  facilities,  and 
they  are  raismg  a  fund  to  build  a  hospi- 


tal provided  the  general  hospital  bill 
is  amended  so  as  to  Include  them.  One- 
half  of  this  fund  is  bemg  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscripticm.  This  bill  merely 
amends  the  general  hospital  bill  to  raise 
the  general  authorization  by  $3  million 
in  order  that  fimds  may  be  provided  to 
supplement  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
hospital.  Then  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  put  up  30  percent,  which  will  be 
repayable  to  the  Government  In  the 
years  to  come,  without  interest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  Where  would  this 
hospital  be  built,  on  the  Maryland-Dis- 
trict line  ?_ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Somewhere 
down  in  tliat  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  it  would  serve 
not  only  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  as 
well?       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  will  serve 
Maryland;  it  will  not  serve  Virginia  in 
any  way.  shape,  or  form.  A  large  part 
of  the  fund  is  being  raised  over  on  the 
Maryland  side  by  private  subscription  for 
the  piu-pose  of  constructing  this  hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  could  very  well 
serve  Virginia  once  the  bridge  at  Jones 
Point  is  completed,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  Virginia  now  has 
imder  arrangement  for  construction 
ample  hospital  facilities.  They  are  build- 
ing a  $5  million  hospital  in  the  county 
of  Fairfax,  and  they  are  buildmg  a  $5 
million  hospital  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
If  the  gentleman  means  to  intii  :ate  that 
I  have  any  interest  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents, or  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  this 
hospital,  he  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  the  gentleman  has  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  proposed  hospital. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  always 
proud  to  serve  my  constituents,  but  it  so 
happens  that  in  this  case  I  am  not  serv- 
mg  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  serving  his  con- 
stituents, may  I  say. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said 
something  about  money  being  raised  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  part  of  the  pub- 
lic contribution  to  this  hospital,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  What  I  said 
was.  it  will  be  supplemented  by  funds 
raised  in  the  southeast  and  in  the 
Maryland  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  indeed,  gratified  by 
the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  on  S.  1908.  and 
the  recognition  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  importance  of  this 
measure. 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  worked 
closely  with  many  civic-minded  groups 


In  southeast  Washington  who  over  3 
years  ago  recognized  clearly  the  problem 
created  by  lack  of  hospital  facilities  in 
southeast  Washington.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  dedicated  and  responsible 
group  of  citizens.  They  have  proved  to 
me  that  their  determination  will  see  that 
this  grave  problem  is  solved.  Becoming 
convinced  at  a  very  early  date  that  their 
cause  was  just.  I  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  H.  R.  7396.  which 
is  identical  to  the  bill  now  luxder  con- 
sideration. 

The  situation  that  now  exists  in  south- 
east Washington  with  respect  to  hospital 
facilities  can  only  be  termed  critical. 
With  the  removal  of  Providence  Hospital 
and  the  impending  removal  of  Sibley  and 
Hanneman  Hospitals  from  downtown 
District  of  Columbia  and  only  one  ho<;pi- 
tal  m  the  north  sector  of  Cheverly,  Md., 
the  southeast  Washington  section  will 
suffer  by  1960  a  total  loss  of  569  beds,  not 
to  mention  all  attendant  faciUties.  This 
loss  of  beds  will  be  offset  only  partially 
by  the  passage  of  this  measure  as  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  hospital  con- 
templated for  southeast  Washington  will 
have  a  capacity  of  250  beds.  To  date, 
the  funds  made  available  under  the  Hos- 
pital Center  Act  have  been  used  to  help 
construct  hospital  facilities  in  the  upper 
northwest  and  northeast  sections  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  April  1960.  more  than  322.000 
people  in  southeast  Washington  and 
Prince  George's  County.  Md.,  will  be  de- 
pendent on  two  distant  and  widely  sepa- 
rated hospitals  unless  this  southeast  hos- 
pital is  financed  and  completed  by  that 
time. 

In  order  to  more  effectively  deal  with 
the  problem,  the  Greater  Southeast  Hos- 
pital Foundation  was  formed  as  a  result 
of  concerted  action  by  more  than  30 
civic  and  church  organizations  in  south- 
east Washington.  The  foundation, 
which  is  presently  composed  of  over 
3,000  members  including  individual 
members  and  organizational  members 
such  as  citizens  associations,  service 
clubs,  and  so  forth,  proposes  to  raise 
funds  for  the  construction  of  this  250- 
bed,  non-sectarian  general  hospital.  This 
legislation  will  allow  the  foundation  the 
time  in  which  to  raise  the  funds  from 
private  sources  necessary  to  be  matched 
with  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  hospital  in  southeast.  I  have  made 
previous  reference  to  the  fact  that  funds 
imder  the  Hospital  Center  Act  have  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  facilities  in 
upper  northwest  and  northeast  District 
of  Columbia.  This  maldistribution  of 
hospital  facilities  was  recognized  by  the 
Hill-Burton  Advisory  Coimcil  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  in  its  report 
made  in  April  1956,  page  30.  stated  as 
follows: 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
whole  has  an  adequate  number  of  general 
hospital  beds,  according  to  the  Hill-Burton 
formula  it  Is  not  certain  that  the  formula  Is 
applicable  to  this  Jurisdiction.  The  beds  are. 
moreover,  so  distributed  as  to  leave  the 
southeast  and  Anacostia  sections  with  In- 
adequate facilities.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  another  general  hospital  of 
approximately  250  beds  be  constructed  in 
Anacostia. 
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That  aeetion  of  southeast  Washing- 
ton which  lies  east  of  the  Anacostia 
River  has  a  population  of  approximately 
150.000.  If  that  secticm  were  to  be  con- 
sidered sepcu-ately  from  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  well 
it  might  be  because  of  the  river  is  a 
natural  boundary,  the  hospital  bed  need 
there,  by  Hill-Burton  standards,  would 
be  over  675  beds.  Any  catastrophe 
which  would  wipe  out  our  bridges  would 
leave  this  area  east  of  the  Anacostia 
River  virtually  helpless  as  far  as  hospital 
facilities  are  concerned.  Prom  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  any  person  who  is 
seriously  injured  in  an  autcxnobUe  or 
other  accident  in  the  southeast  area  of 
the  city  today  will  have  to  travel  15  to 
25  minutes  longer  in  an  ambulance  to 
reach  a  hospital  than  he  would  if  a 
southeast  ho^tal  were  available.  I 
think  that  many  of  us  have  seen  an 
ambulance  with  its  red  light  fla.shing 
and  siren  blowing  standing  motionless 
in  the  center  of  morning  traffic  oa.  the 
South  Capital  Street  Bridge.  This  il- 
lustration certainly  punctuates  our  need 
for  a  hospital  in  the  southeast  section. 

Preliminary  plans  for  the  new  hospital 
Include  facilities  for  the  chronically  ill. 
This  will  help  to  meet  a  serious  need  not 
only  in  the  southeast,  but  in  the  entire 
city  of  Washington.  C<Migress.  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  hospital  facili- 
ties in  our  Natkm's  Capital  passed  the 
Hospital  Center  Act  and  its  present 
amendments.  We  are  asked  here  today 
not  to  neglect  a  large  section  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  the  provision  of 
such  hospital  facilities.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  community  effort  involved  in  > 
solution  to  this  problem  and  I  am  cer- 
tain ttiat  the  proposed  southeast  hos- 
pital will  be  one  of  which  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington  may 
be  proud. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man be  agreeable  to  sponsoring  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  some  sort  of  compact  with  the 
State  of  Maryland,  with  the  end  result 
being  that  the  people  of  Prince  Georges 
and  other  coimtles  to  be  served  by  this 
hospital  would  contribute  taxwise  com- 
parable to  that  which  would  be  con- 
tributed by  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  am  certain  that 
the  people  of  Maryland  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  bear  their  own  share,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  that  could  be  worked 
out  properly.  May  I  just  say  this,  that 
the  leading  figures  In  this  Southeast 
Hospital  Foundation,  the  ones  who  have 
gotten  behind  it  most,  from  my  personal 
knowledge  are  people  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Although  they  are 
not  asking  that  the  hospital  be  built  in 
Maryland,  they  are  asking  that  it  be 
built  in  southeast  Washington  because 
a  great  many  of  them  have  contact  with 
southeast  Washington  and  have  realized 
the  need  for  a  hospital  in  that  area. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  Is  exkctly 
the  point  I  am  making.  The  people  at 
Maryland  have  stimulated  interest  in 
the  construction  of  this  hospital  fo  be 
omstructed  in  the  District  with  District 
and  Federal  fimds,  but  the  Marylaaders 
are  going  to  use  it  although  they  are  not 
making  any  contribution  to  it  ta:cwise. 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  The  use  by  l^ary- 
landers,  I  would  say.  in  my  honest  opin- 
ion, will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  their  con- 
tribution to  the  foundation  fund,  i 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  How  much  Ihave 
they  pledged  to  the  construction  oC  the 

hospital?    

Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  cannot  answer 
that ;  I  do  not  know.  | 

Mr.  MHoLER  of  Nebraska,  i  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  th^  last 
word.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  has  'been 
explained,  does  amend  the  Hospital  Act 
of  1946.  It  makes  one  additional 
amendment  to  that  act.  The  bill  ^ells 
out  how  the  District  must  reimbur^  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  to  date 
they  have  not  paid  back  1  pennif  and 
have  not  levied  1  penny  of  taxes  to  pay 
back  ansrthing  of  the  money  advanced  in 
the  bill  in  1946.    I  have  insisted  Hi  the 
committee  tliat  that  was  wrong  and  that 
they  ought  to  make  a  levy  eachjyear. 
I  believe  we  changed  the  act  in  1^51  to 
provide  payments.    It  should  be  idone. 
I  believe  this  bill  does  provide  thi 
District  Commissioners  will  now 
at  an  annual  amortization  rate  of 
cent  without  interest.     I  think  tl 
scHnething  tc|  the  thought  that 
land  will  use  the  hospital  becaus 
on  the  edge  of  the  District  of  Coh 
But  they  do  desperately  need  hoa 
ization  in  that  area.    I  presmne  [there 
are  a  certain  nimiber  of  charity  paltients 
who  will  come  into  the  hospital,  (but  I 
presume  also  that  the  people  who!  have 
charge  of  the  hospital  administration 
will  see  that  those  who  can  pay  ao  pay 
what  they  can  or  maybe  pay  the  full  bill 
and  cost  of  hospitalization.     Tha  only 
thought  I  have  had  in  this  entire  |bill  ;  s 
that  we  have  been  pretty  generou^  with 
the    District    of    Columbia.    You!  who 
pass,  as  I  do,  every  day  the  new  hdspital 
out  at  the  Old  Soldiers'  Home  nealize 
that  we  have  a  pretty  fine  institution 
there  to  take  care  of  the  needs  df  the 
District  of  Columbia.    The  taxpayers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  said  in  that 
act,  should  pay  back  30  percent.   \1  say 
to  you  that  the  Commissioners,  sojTar  as 
I  can  find  in  all  of  their  recordp  and 
there   was   testimony   before   our  { com 
mittee  which  shows  that  they  ha 
as  yet  levied  a  tax  to  pay  back  a: 
of  the  money  advanced  to  them, 
that  was  a  mistake.     In  this  bil 
are   charged   with   making   an 
payment  back  of  3  percent  withi 
terest.    We  do  not  do  that  to  our  own 
communities.     Counties  levy  taxea  issue 
bonds,  and  pay  interest.    But  I  realize 
the  District  of  Colimibia  is  in  a  p^uliar 
position  and  as  a  physician  I  thitik  we 
recognize  that  the  200,000  or  moi^  peo- 
ple in  the  southeast  area  are  e|ititled 
to  some  additional  hospitalization  over 
what  they  have  at  this  time.     I  Melieve 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  directiqp. 
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The  people  of  the  communit;r  formed 
a  foimdation  called  the  Great^  South- 
east Community  Hospital  Foimdatioa 
with  about  3,000  dues-paying  members. 
They  are  raising  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  match  the  Federal  funds.  I 
believe  that  the  Hill-Burton  fUnds  are 
available  and  not  matched.  Th)ey  do  get 
a  nice  piece  of  money  from  fJat  Hill- 
Biurton  fimds,  as  we  get  in  oitr  States. 
They  also  get  Hill -Burton  fundf  which 
they  do  not  pay  back.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  the  Membeifs  of  the 
Congress  ought  to  realize  thafc  we  are 
authorizing  an  appropriation  ok  $3  mil- 
lion by  this  legislation.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  at  times  has  beenpijetty  cau- 
tious about  recommending  new'  projects. 
They  have  done  that  in  flood  control  and 
reclamation  projects  and  public  works. 
Here  is  a  public-works  project  that  ap- 
parently is  going  to  be  an  exception  to 
that  rule.  We  are  going  to  appropriate 
$3  million,  to  get  the  hospital  started. 
With  reference  to  the  project,  I  assume 
that  the  people  need  it.  I  woiild  like  to 
see  a  hospital  built  someplaoe  in  the 
proposed  area.  But,  I  do  thiiik  the  fi- 
nancial arrangement  has  bean  rather 
loosely  construed  m  the  past  and  if  we 
mak2  any  more  of  this  kind  if  appro- 
priation, we  ought  to  pin  down  yery  defi- 
nitely how  the  people  in  the  District  of 
Colmnbia  will  repay  their  share.  Those 
who  3Lre  going  to  have  the  benefits  of  the 
hospital  ought  to  pay  back  a  gbod  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  hospital.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  tbie  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  think  about  this  iuurticular 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  II  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  report  here 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  do 
not  find  any.  I  do  not  knowlthat  they 
reported  to  us.  One  of  the  |  Commis- 
sioners was  not  too  happy  about  this 
hospital.  The  other  two  thought  it 
ough';  to  be  built.  I 

I  expect  to  support  the  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiion  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  re  id  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  tij  tie. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Utld  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING  SECTIONS  22  A^TO  24  OF 
THE  ORGANIC  ACT  OF  dUAM 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker ,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rule  s  I  call  up 
the  resolution  ^H.  Res.  462)  pre  viding  for 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  41 15,  a  bill 
amending  sections  22  and  24  Qf  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol 
lows; 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopljlon 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o  ' 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( 
amending  sections  22  and  24  of 
Act  of  Gu:.m.     After  general 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  biU  shaU  be  read 
tor  amendment  under  the  6-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PECOS  RIVER  BASIN,  N.  MEX.  AND 
TEX. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  461)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  39)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  water  conservation  projects 
to  provide  for  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Pecoe 
River  Basin.  N.  Mex.  and  Tex.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commltee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
6-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amend- 
ment, the  committee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  same  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
prevloxis  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  rule. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  461  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39i  to  authorize  certain  water  conserva- 
tion projects  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin 
in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  This  measure 
passed  the  Senate  in  March  1957. 

House  Resolution  461  provides  for  an 
open  rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate 
on  the  Joint  resolution. 

At  the  present  time  large  quantities  of 
water  in  this  area  are  wsisted  through 
evaporation  and  transpiration.  In  addi- 
tion, the  water  is  contaminated  with 
soluble  salts.  In  the  past  few  years  a 
drought  has  existed  on  the  Pecos  River 
making  the  water  situation  critical  and, 
in  fact,  threatening  the  economy  of  the 
Pecos  River  Basin. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  proposes  to 
alleviate  this  situation  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  a 
channel  to  convey  flows  of  the  Pecos 
River  below  Alamagordo  Dam  through 
the  delta  at  the  head  of  McMillan  Reser- 


voir, a  levee  and  cleared  fioodway 
through  the  delta  and  spur  drains  from 
the  delta.  It  is  estimated  these  projects 
will  cost  approximately  $2,600,000.  Sa- 
Unity  alleviation  works  are  also  author- 
ized at  a  cost  of  approximately  $150,000, 
oxme  of  which  would  be  reimbursable. 

Construction  of  these  projects  is  con- 
ditioned upon  local  payment  for  the 
right-of-way  acquisitions,  highway  re- 
vision, an  access  road,  and  the  pajonent 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  added  an  amendment  to  the  Joint 
Resolution  which  provides  that  the 
Carlsbad  Irrigation  District,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Red  Bluff  Water  Power  Control 
District,  Texas,  will  return  to  the  United 
States  annually  for  a  period  of  50  years 
such  portion  of  the  construction  costs  as 
is  within  their  ability  to  pay,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  resolution  fvirther  provides  that 
any  of  the  Carlsbad  Irrigation  District's 
terminal  storage  which  may  be  lost  by 
the  clearance  of  the  fioodway  must  be 
replaced. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  $2,600,000  at  pres- 
ent prices  it  is  estimated  that  $2,200,000 
will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, plus  $150,000  for  the  salinity  alle- 
viation works.  ExE>enditures  will  be 
spread  over  a  2-year  period. 

In  view  of  the  situation  which  exists 
in  this  area  I  urge  pn»npt  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  461  so  the  House  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ORGANIC  ACT  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4215) 
amending  sections  22  and  24  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.  R.  4215,  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Brien]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentlemsm  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Satlor]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien.] 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  desire,  and  I  shall  be  brief. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  three  pur- 
poses: One,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the 
district  Jurisdiction  in  certain  respects, 
and  to  provide  more  fiexible  appellate 
procedure  in  the  Guam  Federal  court. 


It  would  also  lengthen  from  4  to  8  years 
the  judge's  term  in  the  Guam  District 
Court  to  conform  with  the  terms  of 
judges  of  the  District  Courts  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Vhgin 
Islands. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  would  bring 
the  salary  of  the  United  States  district 
court  judge  of  Guam  m  line  with  the 
salaries  paid  other  district  judges  under 
the  American  flag. 

It  was  believed  by  the  committee  that 
this  legislation  is  largely  noncontrover- 
sial  and  it  was  TDrought  up  earher  on  the 
Consent  Calendar.  At  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  raised  a  very  fair 
question  as  to  whether  the  district  judge 
in  Guam  received  additional  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  free  housing.  We 
have  investigated  that  matter  and  we 
learn  that  the  district  judge  in  Guam 
rents  a  house  from  the  Guamanian 
Oovemm^it,  a  two-bedroom  house,  for 
which  he  pays  $96  a  month.  I  would 
assume  that  is  a  fair  rent  and  is  not  in 
the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  judge. 

The  committee  feels,  and  I  feel,  that 
we  should  not  single  out  one  district 
judge  among  all  those  imder  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  say  that  he  shall  receive 
less  compensation  than  the  others.  This 
House  has  voted  in  the  past  to  establish 
uniform  salaries  for  district  Judges.  The 
incumbent  in  the  office  at  Guam  is  the 
sole  exception.  The  reason  for  that  was 
that  his  salary  at  the  time  the  other 
salaries  were  adjusted  was  governed  by 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam.  It  was 
treated  as  a  separate  proposition.  His 
salary  was  tied  in  with  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  merit  in  tying  in  the  salary  of  a 
Federal  district  judge  with  that  of  the 
governor  of  any  Territory. 

As  far  as  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
term  of  office  from  4  to  8  years  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  obvious  it  is  difScult  to  per- 
suade distinguished  attorneys  to  accept 
appointments  to  a  judicial  office  in  s 
place  as  remote  from  the  Continental 
United  States  as  is  Guam.  There  is  a 
feeling  in  the  committee  that  if  the  term 
were  lengthened  to  8  years  we  would  be 
able  to  persuade  distinguished  attorneys 
to  accept  appointment  to  that  important 
office. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Judicial  work 
in  Guam,  some  of  it  originating  among 
the  natives  of  Guam,  a  great  deal  of  it 
involving  land  condemnations,  some  of  it 
Involving  United  States  servicemen  sta- 
tioned at  Guam. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  I  want  to  know 
what  this  is  about.  I  have  a  bill.  H.  R. 
4215,  which  has  to  do  with  the  courts. 
Is  that  what  is  before  the  committee 
now? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  I  get  it,  the  bill 
deals  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No.  The 
bill  covers  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
also  the  term  of  office  of  the  distiict 
judge  in  Guam  and  also  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  district  judge  in  Guam.    The 
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amount  of  money  involyed  is  $3,500  a 

year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    For  what? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  To  estab- 
lish the  salary  of  the  district  Judge  In 
Guam  at  the  same  level  as  that  of  every 
other  Federal  district  judge  iinder  the 
American  flag. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Is  there  something 
In  this  bill  about  housing?  It  has  only 
3  pages. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  There 
is  nothing  about  housing  in  the  bilL  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  last  year  asked  if 
the  Federal  district  judge  in  Guam  re- 
ceived free  housing.  That  was  a  very 
fair  and  pertinent  question  because  it 
woiild  have,  I  assume,  some  effect  upon 
his  compensation.  I  explained  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  Federal  Judge  over 
there  does  not  receive  free  housing.  He 
rents  a  two-bedroom  house  in  Guam  from 
the  Guamanian  Government  and  pays 
$96  a  month  rent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  bill  merely  deals  wtih 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  judge? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  jur- 
isdiction of  the  court,  the  length  of  term 
of  the  Judge,  and  the  compensation  of 
the  Judge. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Is  this  not  the  same 
subject  matter  that  was  defeated  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  last  year? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    No. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  When  an  attempt 
was  made  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  Judge 
In  Guam? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  No.  The 
gentleman  is  incorrect  to  this  extent. 
It  came  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
was  objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  raised  the  point  I  mentioned 
earlier  about  the  residence  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Well,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  at  that  time  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar was  almost  identical  with  this  one 
here,  except  this  one  has  something  to 
do  with  jurisdiction  that  that  one  did 
not  have.  What  Is  the  salary  of  the 
Judge  in  Guam  now? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Nineteen 
thousand  dollars  as  compared  with  $22,- 
500  for  all  other  Federal  district  Judges. 
I  might  say  in  passing  that  the  Federal 
district  judge  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Guam, 
receives  $22,500. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  amoiuit  of 
work  that  the  judge  in  Guam  has  to  do 
as  far  as  either  criminal  or  civil  actions 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes;  I 
ctn  give  the  gentleman  that  information. 
I  would  say  that  in  the  first  place  there 
are  undoubtedly  districts  in  the  United 
States  where  the  judges  carry  a  heavier 
workload,  but  I  would  say — and  I  base 
this  upon  the  testimony  of  people  from 
the  judiciary — that  the  workload  of  the 
district  judge  in  Guam  Is  as  great.  If  not 
greater  than  the  workload  of  the  district 


Judges  in  other  territories,  incorporated 
and  unincorporated.  And.  I  migh^  say 
in  passing,  too.  that  if  we  establish  a 
salary  basis  for  our  Federal  diitrict 
Judges.  I  do  not  think  we  should^  put 
them  on  piecework  any  more  tha|i  we 
would  put  a  Member  of  Congreas  on 
piecework. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Well,  we  apparently 
do  that  with  other  Federal  judges  Where 
States  have  applied  to  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  with  bills  to  increase  the 
nimiber  of  Judges  in  the  various  ^ates 
because  of  the  workload,  and  the  jTudl- 
ciary  Committee  in  its  wisdom  has  not 
seen  fit  to  report  those  bills  ouli  yet. 
Those  judges  are  on  a  piecework  baeis  to 
the  extent  that  they  do  not  evenihave 
simmier  vacaticms.  That  has  been  taken 
away  from  them.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  find  any  dearth  of  candidates 
for  a  judgeship  in  Guam.  f 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  Yes; 
and  I  assume  there  are  lawyers'  who 
would  be  willing  to  accept  $19,000  a  year 
even  if  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  they  were  the  one  and  only  district 
judge  under  the  American  flag  who  was 
being  paid  less  than  $22,500.  May  t  also 
add  for  the  gentleman's  benefit  thit  the 
Federal  judge  in  Guam  does  not  r^eive 
the  25  percent  cost-of-living  differential 
which  goes  to  other  Federal  employees 
or  officials  in  Guam.  8o,  if  you  are  proing 
to  take  that  into  consideration^  you 
should  in  all  fairness  reduce  in  your  mind 
the  amount  he  Is  now  receiving  by  25 
percent.  If  he  gets  $22,500,  he  would 
still  not  obtain  that  cost-of-living  differ- 
ential. I 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  I  think  this  m  cer- 
tainly a  matter  that  should  ha^  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  the'judi- 
ciary  in  connection  with  its  omnlbils  leg- 
islation dealing  with  all  Federal  judges 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  did  deal  wiih  the 
legislation,  and  it  was  debated  at  great 
length  in  this  House,  relating  ih  the 
salaries  of  Federal  district  judge$,  and 
the  reason  they  did  not  Include  a.^  that 
time  the  district  Judge  in  Guam  wBs  be- 
cause his  salary  was  controlled  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam,  and  I  am  vei  7  sure 
if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  no  .  have 
said  that  in  every  place,  Alaska,  |*uerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii,  tht  Fed 
eral  district  judge,  regardless 
workload,  shall  receive  $22,500. 
Guam  and  Guam  alone  we  are  g( 
fix  the  salary  at  $19,000.  I  am  vei 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
wanted  all  Federal  district  judges  to  have 
$22,500  when  they  prop>osed  and  sup- 
ported their  legislation  a  couple  ol  years 

ago.         I 

Mr.  CRETrELLA.  I  want  to  go  (p  rec- 
ord that  I  am  opposed  to  the  bll  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  manner  in  wfdch  it 
has  been  handled. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman, 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  this  bin  be  adopted  promptly. 
Now.  you  Just  heard  the  objection  made 
to  the  way  in  which  this  bill  was 
handled.  This  bill  was  introduced  as 
every  other  bill  is  introduced  m  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  Thej  Speaker 
and  the  Parliamentarian  in  their  wisdom 
assigned  it  to  the  committee  that  has 
jurisdiction,  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee;  tl|ey  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Territory  of 
Guam,  and  of  necessity  therefore  over 
the  judiciary  of  Guam. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  House  com- 
mittee found  out  the  views  of  Iftie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI,  the  distin- 
gxiished  chairman  of  our  committee,  took 
this  matter  up  with  Judge  Maris^  the  man 
who  has  been  selected  by  the  ci)mmittee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  be  the  adviser  on 
matters  affecting  judges  in  the  Terri- 
tories. And  if  you  will  look  at  bage  7  of 
the  committee  report  you  will  rind  that 
Judge  Albert  B.  Maris  of  the  tihird  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals recommends  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted; first,  becaiise  it  made  the  term  of 
the  district  judge  of  Guam  the  same  as 
the  district  judges  in  our  other  Terri- 
tories and  possessions;  second,  because  it 
straightens  out  a  serious  matte?  of  Jiuls- 
diction,  and  thirdly,  it  places  this  Judge 
on  the  same  salary  scale  with  every  other 
Federal  district  Judge.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  tMr. 
O'Brien],  who  handled  this  taiill  before 
the  subcommittee,  has  made  an  excel- 
lent presentation.  The  Governor  of 
Guam  is  here.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Bkikh],  and  I  checked 
with  the  Governor  of  Guam  to  <letermine 
whether  or  not  this  judge  was  receiving 
free  housing.  We  foimd  that  he  lives  in 
a  house  that  is  owned  by  the  Territory  of 
Guam  but  for  which  he  is  charged  a 
rental  which  has  been  fixed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  He  do^s  not  re- 
ceive free  rent.  Neither  does  he  receive 
the  25  percent  cost-of-living  jallowance 
given  to  other  Government  ^ployees, 
and  if  this  bill  is  passed  he  still  will  not 
receive  that  cost-of-living  allowance.  All 
this  bill  does  is  to  put  the  Juqge  in  the 
Territory  of  Guam  on  the  same  level 
with  all  other  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairhian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  noticed  Ip  the  re- 
port that  the  judge  in  Guami  does  not 
receive  the  cost-of-living  allow:  inces  that 
other  Federal  officials  receive  out  there, 
which  come  to  about  25  percejit;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  conect. 
Mr.  MADDEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  the  judge  were  to  get  this  increase  in 
salary,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  receive 
a  cost-of-hving  allowance  would  mean 
that  his  salary  was  really  oply  about 
$18,000  as  compared  with  the  other  offi- 
cials out  there;  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  That  is  cotrect.  He 
does  not  receive  that  allowanc^.  I  think 
in  fairness  to  the  Judge  in  Gifam,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  he  should  have  the  same 
standing  as  all  other  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chatrmaj).  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  t|ie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Judge  has  gone 
from  $13,000  a  year  to  $19,000  a  year;  is 
that  correct? 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  No ;  that  is  not  correct. 
As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
pointed  out.  there  is  an  error  In  the 
flgures  in  the  report  His  salary  is 
$19,000  a  year  and  not  $13,125  as  ap- 
pears in  the  rei>ort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  has  been  paid  $19,000 
a  year  all  the  time;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  he  was  not  moved 
up  to  $19,000  a  year  just  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Governor  of  Guam? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  believe  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  surprised  there 
would  be  that  error  In  a  report,  but 
things  of  that  kind  do  happen.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  of  the  work- 
load of  this  judge  in  Guam  as  compared 
with  the  workload  in  the  northern  or 
southern  Federal  jurisdictions  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  know  from  information  we 
have  received  that  he  has  more  work 
than  many  Federal  courts  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  two  judges. 

He  has  as  much  work  as  practically  all 
of  the  courts  in  our  territories  that  have 
only  one  judge. 

Mr.  GROSS.    In  this  country? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  know  about  in 
this  coimtry,  but  if  the  gentleman  win 
refer  to  page  6  of  the  committee  report 
he  will  find  reference  to  the  Canal  21one. 
Virgin  Islands.  New  Hampshire,  Ala- 
bama— middle  district — Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  Hawaii.  His  record  compares  very 
favorably  with  them. 

By  the  way.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
judge  the  amount  we  pay  a  Judge  by  the 
number  of  cases  had  in  other  Jurisdic- 
tions. This  Judge  is  at  the  can  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  can  be 
assigned  to  other  jurisdictions  should 
they  need  his  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where,  for  Instance, 
would  a  Judge  on  Guam  be  assigned  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Court  if  he  were  still 
under  an  8-3rear  appointment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  He  could  be  called  to 
serve  just  as  all  the  Judges  are  under  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  They  are 
subject  to  being  as&igned  for  temporary 
work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  he  would  be 
called,  with  transportation  paid  and  his 
family  moved  from  Guam  to  some  juris- 
diction in  this  country,  when  he  Is  under 
an  8-year  appointment.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  I  have  not  tried  to 
say  that  at  aU.  What  the  Supreme 
Comrt  could  do  is  that  if  they  had  need  of 
his  services  on  a  temporary  basis  they 
could  ask  him  to  come  and  sit  and  assist 
other  Judges  In  other  places. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  that  been  done  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  has  not  been  done 
from  Guam,  but  in  the  past  judges  have 
been  sent  to  Guam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  tatentlon  that 
it  will  be  done  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  do. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The 
judge  of  Guam  could  very  well  be,  prob- 
ably would  be,  and  I  assmne  has  been 


called,  say,  to  HawaiL  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  district  Judges  sitting 
in  Hawaii  on  occasion  have  been  called 
from  Hawaii  to  the  west  coast  to  help 
out  when  there  has  been  calendar  con- 
gestion. 

Mr.  CRKIKLLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Referring  to  page  6. 
if  the  statement  of  the  workload  of  the 
district  court  in  Guam  is  correct  it  has 
handled  in  1  year  63  criming)  cases  and 
93  civil  cases,  or  a  total  of  156  cases. 
First  of  all.  that  does  not  indicate  that 
there  is  any  need  for  a  transfer  of 
Judges  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 
In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  you  do  not  pay  judges  by  the  work- 
load they  carry,  it  certainly  is  obvious 
to  me  that  this  particular  judge  is  being 
greatly  overpaid  for  what  he  is  doing. 
I  cannot  see  how  you  t^ari  reccMicile  what 
is  demanded  for  liis  salary  when  judges 
up  in  our  district  have  thousands  of 
cases  a  year.  We  had  in  our  district  of 
Connecticut  a  Smith  Act  case,  where  the 
judge  was  tied  up  on  it  for  9  months  in 
the  trial,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proceed- 
ings from  that  point  on.  Tliis  Judge 
handled  63  criminal  cases,  that  were 
handled  expeditiously,  most  of  them, 
perhaps,  on  guilty  pleas. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  One  question  I  have 
in  mind  is  why  the  provision  for  an  8- 
year  term  in  this  particular  legislatioa. 
As  I  understand,  all  Federal  judges  are 
appointed  for  a  life  term. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  that  is  not  true  of 
Judges  in  our  Territories  and  possessions. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  That  is  the  question 
I  wanted  answered. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  terms  of  the  other 
Federal  judges  in  the  Territories  have 
been  increased  to  8  years.  This  is  (Xily 
increasing  the  term  of  this  Judge  in 
Guam  to  the  same  as  the  other  Judges 
in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  workload  of  this  par- 
ticular district  judge  in  Guam  is  com- 
mensTn*ate  with  the  workload  of  Judges 
in  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  our 
other  outljrlng  possessions? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  raised 
about  the  workload  in  some  of  our 
States.  Certainly  as  a  resident  of  New 
York  I  am  fuCy  aware  of  that  I  also 
believe  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it  in  the  interest  of  the  litigants. 
But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imder- 
stand  how  oiu:  problem  or  the  problem 
in  Connecticut  or  any  other  State  is  to 
be  solved  by  saying  that  the  district 
judge  in  Guam  shall  receive  $3,500,  a 
year  less  than  the  district  judge  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  in  Alaska,  in  Hawaii,  or 
in  the  other  Territories  or  possessions. 

Here  is  a  case  where  we  are  bringing 
up  a  batting  average  of  the  per  diem 
labor  or  caseload  against  one  Judge. 
Who  is  to  say  that  the  workload  is  not 


too  great  In  Qnam?  Let  as  not  forget 
that  in  that  remote  place,  there  is  a 
great  background  of  Spanish  law  ^n<t 
custom.  There  are  difficulties  which  con- 
front the  Federal  district  judge  in  Guam 
which  do  not  confrcait  the  district  judge 
in  my  district  or  in  yoiur  district  In 
addition  to  that,  he  is  far  from  home. 
The  judge  Uiere  has  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  do  not  occur  to  these  other 
overworked  judges  in  the  States  to  whcnn 
Tefcr&ace  has  been  made.  Here  is  a  T»- 
ritory  that  is  strategically  important  to 
our  cotmtry.  There  are  73,000  people 
there,  3  times  the  population  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man who  raised  the  question  of  proce- 
dure that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  does  not  relish  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  duties,  but  because  we 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  organic  act 
of  these  Territories  necessarily  we  find 
ourselves  dealing  with  pr(4>lems  which 
ordinarily  would  go  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  might  say  fur- 
ther that  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  su];^;)orted  the  leg- 
islation for  salary  increases  for  Federal 
Judges  in  this  country  would  stand  on 
this  floor  and  say  that  we  had  in  mind 
all  the  Federal  judges  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  except  this  one  person  in  Guam. 
I  doubt  it  very  much  and  I  migAit  aay 
further  that  we  followed  exactly  this 
procedure  when  the  salary  of  the  Federal 
district  Judge  in  the  Virgin  Islands  was 
increased.  That  was  done  in  the  orderly 
way  we  are  doing  it  now.  by  »mmn^tr%g 
the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  TainnriT 
We  are  not  going  to  help  the  caseloads 
in  any  of  our  districts  by  singling  out 
this  one  man.  All  we  would  be  doing  is 
saying  tliat  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  this  man  and 
this  man  alone  is  to  receive  less  than 
every  other  Federal  district  Judge  under 
the  American  flag;  not  only  $3,500  a  year 
less  but  bear  in  mind  the  cost  dlfferm-. 
tial  of  25  percent  which  exists  in  Guam. 
That  cost  differential  has  been  recog- 
nized by  this  Congress  which  has  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  that  25  percent 
differential  to  Federal  employees  and 
servicemen  generally.  This  is  a  matter, 
in  my  opinion,  of  simple  Justice.  By 
densdng  this  fair  play  to  this  one  man, 
we  are  not  going  to  remedy  any  sitmtion 
in  any  of  our  districts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  73.000  in  Guam? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York-  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  2  Federal  district 
Jtklges  in  the  State  of  Iowa  serving  2% 
million  people  and  2  serving  more  than 
1V4  million  in  each  Jurisdiction.  Does 
the  gentleman  suggest  that  this  judge 
might  be  sent  to  Hawaii  to  help  with  the 
cases  there? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes;  that 
is  entirely  possible.  I  understand  one 
of  the  district  Judges  ot  Hawaii  at  this 
moment  is  sitting  on  the  west  eoast 
hearing  cases. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  2  Judges  serving  Hawaii  with 
only,  according  to  your  own  report,  200 
cases  or  approximately  200  cases,  that 
there  would  be  any  need  to  bring  a  Judge 
from  Quam  to  Hawaii? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yortc.  No;  H 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not. 
And  I  did  not  raise  as  a  substtmtlal  ar- 
gument that  this  man's  work  might  be 
Increased  thereby.  But,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  has  brought  It 
up.  it  is  entirely  legal  and  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Judge  would  so  sit.  Then 
we  would  be  in  a  most  peculiar  situation 
if  there  was  more  than  a  one-man  court, 
sitting  alongside  a  man  receiving  more 
money,  wearing  the  same  robes  and  hav- 
ing the  same  title.  When  we  talk  about 
a  population  of  73,000,  we  overlook  the 
peciillar  problems  which  arise  in  some  of 
these  remote  places. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  is  peculiar  that 
we  have  two  Federal  judges  in  Hawaii 
with  a  workload  of  200  cases.  I  think 
that  is  out  of  this  world. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  correct.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman might  also  say  that  it  is  very 
peculiar  that  we  are  paying  $22,500  to 
a  Federal  district  judge  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  which  has  a  population  of  only 
23  000 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  CHiair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  this  not 
the  situation  that  is  bothering  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]?  We 
have  a  situation  where  we  must  have  a 
Judge.  It  does  not  make  too  much  dif- 
ference what  the  workload  is,  because  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  provide  a  court 
and  a  Judge,  and  the  Judge  has  to  be 
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I  cannot  find  fault  with  the  theory  of 
trying  to  put  these  on  the  same  oay 
schedule,  but  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man can  show  that  this  man's  require- 
ments are  so  much  higher  than  otlier 
Federal  Judges.  i 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If 
gentleman  has  gathered  that  impret 
from  my  remarks,  I  regret  it.  I  am 
talking  about  $3,500.  I  am  not  tal 
about  the  capability  of  the  gentlemlan 
who  is  now  district  judge  in  Guam.  I 
simply  say  that  this  Congress  has  skid 
that  Federal  court  Judges  shall  receive 
a  certain  salary,  and  that  imder  existing 
law  we  have  this  one  man  singled  dut. 
The  only  reason  he  is  singled  out  is  mat 
when  we  changed  the  other  law  ttiis 
man  was  controlled  by  the  organic  kct 
over  which  the  Interior  Committee  liad 
control  and  not  the  Committee  on  ihe 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  iCEARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  ylild. 
Mr.  KEARNEY.  When  I  asked  the 
gentleman  about  the  term  of  office  which 
was  raised  from  4  years  to  8  yeart,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation:  An 
individual  who  has  an  excellent  law  pi  ac- 
tice  in  this  country  would  not  want  to 
give  up  that  practice  to  become  a  Juige. 
It  might  be  rather  difficult  to  find  ttiat 
type  of  a  judge  who  would  be  wUlinf  to 
give  up  his  practice  of  4  years  or  8  yi  ars 
and  go  to  Guam  or  some  other  such 
place. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  j  en- 
tleman  is  very  correct,  because  in  thii  in- 
stance you  would  be  saying  to  that  C8  pa- 
ble  lawyer,  "When  you  go  on  the  Federal 
bench  not  «nly  will  you  receive  $3^500 
less  than  any  other  Federal  Judge,  but 
it  will  cost  you  25  percent  more  to  .live 


there  whether  he  tries  one  case  or  a    there  than  it  does  where  you  are  lljlng 
hundred  cases.    If  you  have  to  have  a 


Judge,  you  have  to  pay  that  Judge  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  you  do  any 
other  Judge  who  serves  in  a  United 
States  district  court. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  While  the 
gmtleman  from  New  York  carries  a 
workload  commensurate  with  his  capac- 
ity, he  is  also  aware  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  the 
mental  capacity  to  carry  a  greater  work- 
load who  receive  exactly  the  same  salary 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  When 
you  adopt  a  uniform  salary  schedule, 
whether  it  be  Members  of  Congress  or 
Cabinet  members  or  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, you  ^ould  not  single  out  one  man 
or  a  very  small  group  of  men  and  say, 
*'You  are  the  sole  exception." 

Mr.  CRETKT.TiA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


now. 
We  would  have  to  reach  out  and 


try 


to  get  for  that  position  lawyers  f^rho 
would  be  satisfied  with  $15,000  or  $16, 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
of  them  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.    Those  particulai 
dlviduals  would  not  be  the  type  we 
for  judges? 

Mr.    O'BRIEN   of   New   York, 
could  be,  but  I  think  If  we  made  it 
a  little  more  attractive  we  would  be 
to  secure  more  desirable  men. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  The  gentleman  be- 
lieves we  should  be  consistent  insofar  as 
the  pay  of  Federal  judges  is  conceitied, 
whether  in  this  country  or  In  our  bos- 
sessions?  I 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  We 
should  be  Just  as  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral judges  as  we  are  with  membeijs  of 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield,    the  Cabinet  and  Members  of  Cong|-ess 


Mr.  CRETELLA.  The  gentleman 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  Judge 
in  Guam  has  a  peculiar  responsibility, 
different  from  that  of  other  Federal 
Judges.  In  the  report  on  page  6,  of  the 
63  criminal  cases  that  he  handled  in  one 
year,  he  had  15  theft  and  fraud  cases. 
4  Immigration  cases,  3  offenses  against 
the  United  States.  3  murder  cases,  and 
1  manslaughter  case;  7  assault,  8  bur- 
l^arles.  and  4  other  cases.  The  mu- 
nicipal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
handles  that  much  business  in  one  day. 


We  have  established  a  salary  scale.  If 
yx>u  want  to  haggle,  if  you  want  to  put 
them  on  a  piecework  basis,  all  right; 
then  we  will  have  to  start  with .  the 
Virgin  Islands,  we  will  have  to  tak4  up 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Guam,  and  nipas- 
ure  their  workload;  then  decide  that 
our  Judges  are  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  volume  of  work  they  handle.  If  we 
ever  start  that  system  In  this  couitry, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  very  bad  stutpe. 
If  we  had  ever  started  that  in  ^on 
gress  we  would  be  in  worse  shape. 


are   no 


Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  ^jill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  1  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  salary-in- 
crease bill  for  Judges  was  before  the 
House,  we  had  all  kinds  of  st^itlstics 
furnished  us  with  respect  to  the,  work- 
loads of  the  Federal  judges.  It  w^  used 
then.  Why  not  now?  That  wks  one 
of  the  great  contentions  made  for  an  in- 
crease, which.  Incidentally,  I  ]  voted 
against  insofar  as  the  amount  of  that  in- 
crease was  concerned.  I  woula  have 
gone  along  with  a  reasonable  increase 
but  not  with  the  amoimt  they  put  in 
that  judges'  increase  bill.  That  was 
used  at  that  time  as  one  of  the  real 
argiunents  for  a  huge  boost  in  t^e  pay 
of  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  correct;  but  at  that  time  we 
were  arguing  about  the  workload  of  the 
Federal  bench  generally.  We  never  set 
up  a  box  score  showing  that  the  judge  in 
my  district  handled  so  many  cases  and 
the  Judge  in  the  gentleman's  jdistrict 
handled  so  many  cases.  We  argued 
about  the  Federal  Judiciary  generally. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  a  salkry  in- 
crease for  Members  of  the  Hojuse  we 
provided  it  right  across  the  boajrd  and 
did  not  examine  the  workload  [of  any 
individual  Member.  I  say  if  w^  apply 
that  rule  to  oiu^selves,  we  shoul^  apply 
it  to  the  judiciary. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     If   there 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Cl^rk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  seodnd  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  section  afl  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  389:  48 
U.  S.  C.  1424)  Is  amended  to  read  aSifoUows: 
"The  District  Coxat  of  Ouam  shall  aave  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  district  coiirt  of  th^  United 
states  in  all  causes  arising  under  ijbe  Con- 
stitution, treaties,  and  laws  of  tbcj  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  sum  or  vali^  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  shall  have  i  original 
Jurisdiction  In  all  other  causes  in  Ouam. 
Jurisdiction  over  which  has  not  beep  trans- 
ferred by  the  legislature  to  other  court  or 
courts  established  by  it,  and  shall  hiive  such 
appellate  jurisdiction  as  the  legislatjure  may 
determine."  I 

Sec.  2.  Section  22  of  the  Organw  Act  of 
Ouam  (64  Stat.  384.  889;  48  U.  S.  Ic.  1424) 
is  fxirther  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  following  ad- 
ditional paragraph: 

"Appeals  to  the  District  Court  0(t  Ouam 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  am  appel- 
late division  of  the  court  consisting!  of  three 
Judges,  of  whom  two  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  Judge  appointed  for  t«he  court 
by  the  President  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  appellate  division  and  shall  preside 
therein  unless  disqualified  or  otherwise  un- 
able to  act.  The  other  Judges  who  ^re  to  sit 
in  the  appellate  division  at  any  session 
shall  be  designated  by  the  jM'esldltig  Judge 
from  among  the  Judges  assigned  to  the  court 
from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  section  24  (a) 
of  this  act.  The  conciirrence  of  two  judges 
shall  be  necessary  to  any  decisioii  by  the 
District  Court  of  Guam  on  the  merits  of  an 
appeal  but  the  presiding  Judge  alpne  may 
make  any  approp»iate  orders  with  respect 
to  an  appeal  prior  to  the  hearing  and  de- 
termination thereof  on  the  merits  and  may 
dismiss  an  appeal  for  want  of  Jui^lsdlctlon 
or  faUiuw  to  take  or  prosecute  it  ti^  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  law  or 
procedure." 
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S.  Subaectkm  (a)  of  section  M  at  tbm 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Btat.  S84.  990: 
48  U.  &  C.  1424b),  as  amended,  to  turtbar 
amended  as  foUows: 

"(a)  TlM  President  rtum.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  th«  Senate,  ap- 
point a  Judge  for  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  who  shaU  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  8  years  and  until  his  succeaaor  to  chosen 
and  qtialtfled  unless  sooner  remo'ved  by  the 
President  for  cause.  The  judge  shaU  receive 
a  salary  payable  by  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  Judges  of 
the  United  States  district  courts. 

"The  Chief  Judge  al  the  Ninth  JuiUelal 
Circuit  of  the  United  States  may  assign  a 
judge  of  the  Island  Court  of  Guam  or  a 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  a  circuit  or 
district  Judge  of  the  ninth  circuit,  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  may 
assign  any  other  United  States  circuit  or 
district  Judge  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge 
BO  assigned  and  of  the  chief  Judge  of  bto 
circuit,  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  Jtidge  in 
the  Dtotrlct  Court  of  Ouam  whenever  It  to 
made  to  appear  that  such  an  assignment  to 
necessary  for  the  proper  dtopatch  of  the 
business  of  the  court." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  LMr.  Forahd] 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Joncs  6t 
Missouri,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4215)  amending  sections  22  and 
24  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  462,  he  reported 
the  biU  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLY  OP  WATER  IN  PECOS  RIVER 
BASIN,  N.  MEX.  AND  TEX. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  39)  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  certain  water 
conservation  projects  to  provide  for  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion puriwses  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin, 
N.  Mex.  and  Tex. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  Uie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  39), 
with  Mr.  Trimblk  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AsPiNALLl,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 


Mr.  ASPINALLl  Mr.  Chairman.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  39  would  authorize 
a  nnall  reclamation  project  with  attend- 
ant works;  in  fact,  it  should  be  labried  a 
rehabilitation  program  rather  than  an 
outright  reclamation  program. 

The  program  which  woxild  be  author- 
ized by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39  has  2 
purposes :  The  first  purpose  is  to  provide 
for  channelization  and  firming  up  of  a 
project  that  la  already  in  existence,  and 
the  second  purpose  has  to  do  with  the 
salvaging  of  water  which  is  so  briny  that 
It  cannot  be  used  for  irrigation  or  mu- 
nicipal purposes  at  the  present  time. 

The  Pecos  River  rises  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  and  flows  down  into  the 
State  of  Texas.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
an  understanding  between  the  authori- 
ties in  those  two  States  before  this  bill 
could  be  brought  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  That  understanding 
has  been  arrived  at,  and  it  is  here  with 
the  approval  of  both  of  the  States. 

The  McMillan  Reservoir,  which  Is  on 
the  Pecos  River  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  was  built  by  private  enterprise, 
but  at  the  time  the  Carlsbad  project 
was  studied  and  authorized,  the  McMil- 
lan Reservoir  became  a  part  of  the 
Carlsbad  Reservoir,  and  the  whole  proj- 
ect Is  a  reclamation  project  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  McMillan  Reservoir  has  had  to 
have  its  banks  shored  up  and  strength- 
ened from  time  to  time  because  of  the 
sedimentation  which  has  flowed  into  It; 
and  the  channel  which  leads  directly  to 
the  McMillan  Reservoir  has  become  so 
filled  up  with  salt  cedars  that  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  water 
through  to  the  reservoir.  Consequently, 
we  have  a  loss  of  approximately  26,500 
acre -feet  of  water.  There  is  nothing 
more  consuming  as  far  as  plants  are 
concerned  than  the  salt  cedar  of  the 
Southwest. 

This  authorization  would  provide  for 
the  channelization  and  the  reflrming  of 
the  banks  of  the  reservoir;  also  it  would 
provide  that  below  the  reservoir  where 
the  water  flows  through  what  is  known 
as  Malaga  Bend,  which  means  bad 
water,  where  brine  is  added  to  the  water 
to  the  tune  of  something  like  400  tons 
a  day,  there  will  be  taken  out  by  an  in- 
stallation, which  would  withdraw  the 
brine  from  the  water,  most  of  the  briny 
content.  This  would  permit  better 
water  to  go  down  to  the  Red  BluS  Res- 
ervoir in  Texas,  which  is  above  the  town 
of  Pecos.  Such  improved  water  will  be 
used  on  the  Pecos  project. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
RxmnERroRD],  is  here  to  speak  about  that 
part  of  the  legislation.  The  cost  in- 
volved is  minor,  $2,600,000  for  the  main 
channelization  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
project;  $150,000  for  the  plant  that  is 
to  be  placed  into  operation  at  Malaga 
Bend  to  get  the  brine  out  of  the  water. 

The  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this  project  is 
1.6  to  1  which  makes  it  a  good  project. 
However,  under  the  present  situation, 
with  the  loss  of  so  much  water,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  users  under  the  proj- 
ect effectively  to  use  the  water  and  to 
pay  for  the  project  which  has  already 
been  authorized. 


Mr.  ENOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CallfOTnia. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Just  to  emphasize  that 
point,  what  it  bolls  down  to  is  that  this 
project  is  being  put  together  to  bail  out 
and  to  make  economically  operative  the 
Federal  investment  already  In  the  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  exactly  right.  The  part  of 
this  legislation  which  Is  new  policy  is 
that  provision  which  would  provide  for 
the  use  of  Federal  moneys  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis  to  salvage  the  project 
which  is  already  authorized.  That  is  a 
departure  from  our  reclamation  law;  but 
It  is  impossible  for  the  users  to  pay  all  of 
the  small  amount  of  money  which  would 
be  charged  against  them  because  of  the 
added  cost  of  this  project. 

The  other  body  passed  this  bill  over  to 
the  House  without  any  reference  what- 
soever to  the  possibility  of  the  users  pay- 
ing what  they  could  pay,  although  that 
requirement  is  basic  to  reclamation  law. 

The  committee  having  jurisdiction  In 
the  House  made  an  amendment  which 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  report 
and  states  that  the  users  under  the  proj- 
ect must  pay  what  they  are  able  to  pay; 
that  a  reevaluatlon  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time  so  that  if  they  are  unable 
to  pay  as  much  as  was  originally  thought 
then  they  will  be  permitted  to  have  their 
payments  reduced  a  little  bit;  and,  if 
they  are  able  to  pay  more  then  they 
shall  have  their  payments  increased  in 
order  to  take  care  of  their  added  ability. 

As  has  been  suggested  this  is  a  salvage 
program  to  a  great  extait,  and  unless 
we  do  this  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  getting  back  all  of 
the  money  which  has  already  been 
charged  against  the  project 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  the  users 
of  this  project  are  current  in  their  re- 
payment responsibility  at  the  present 
time;  that  is,  the  users  under  the  Carls- 
bad project  are  current  with  the  payment 
of  current  liabilities,  so  we  are  piriring 
them  up  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  this  project  get 
started?  How  much  did  the  Federal 
Government  have  in  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  the  original  proj- 
ect, I  cannot  tell  you  that  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINAU^  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  In  response  to 
that  question,  approximately  $3  million 
was  originally  invested.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  has 
pointed  out,  at  the  present  time  that  is 
currmt,  although  our  ability  to  pay  is 
not  current  under  the  reclamation  basic 
criteria. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  compact  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  is  part  of  the 
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whole  picture,  but  It  has  little  If  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  repayment  liabili- 
ties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  invested  in  this? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  approximately  $3  million,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  existing  project 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  you  want  another 
$3,500,000? 

Mr.  ASE*INALL.  No.  The  gentleman 
understood  me  to  say  $2,600,000.  It  is 
because  of  needed  rehabilitation  fea- 
tures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  they  get  in 
trouble  with  this  project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  expect  that  if  the 
truth  were  known  it  was  because  of  a 
poor  survey  at  the  time  the  work  was 
entered  into  in  the  beginning,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  soil  was  as  alkaline  and 
briny  as  it  is,  and  not  realizing  that  the 
salt  cedars  would  move  into  the  channel 
of  the  Pecos  River  and  take  approxi- 
mately 26,500  acre-feet  of  water  per  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  it  a  mistake  or  was 
it  due  to  stupidity? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  not  say  that 
It  was  either  one.  I  would  say  that  per- 
haps there  should  have  been  a  little  bit 
more  surveying.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
doubt  if  it  was  foreseeable  that  the  salt 
cedars  would  move  in  and  use  as  much 
water  as  they  have. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  project  was  started 
in  1906  and  it  has  been  without  engi- 
neering since  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  know  what 
I  want  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman  has 
another  question,  I  will  try  tc  answer  it. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Did  the>  not  know 
that  this  was  salt  water  when  the  proj- 
ect was  started? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  was  not  salt 
water  when  the  project  was  started  in 
1906. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  The  salt  water  has 
come  in  since? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  salt  water  has 
come  up  since.  The  alkalies  of  the  soil 
have  come  in,  washed  in.  and  come 
through  the  channel  of  the  Pecos  River 
above  the  McMillan  Reservoir,  and  that 
is  where  the  damage  has  started. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
raises  $290,000?    For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  take  care  of  the 
rights-of-way  that  are  necessary  for  the 
improvement  that  is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  the  State  of 
Texas  done,  or  is  there  any  responsi- 
bility on  its  part? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  State  of  Texas 
has  no  responsibility  in  that  respect,  be- 
cause the  part  that  belongs  to  the  State 
of  Texas  is  below  the  Carlsbad  project. 
The  rehabilitation  mostly  goes  to  the 
Carlsbad  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  State  of  Texas 
have  any  responsibility  in  any  other  as- 
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pect  that  it  should  be  carrying  that 
be  eliminated  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Texas  Has 
agreed  through  the  compact  ratified  in 
1948  that  they  will  cooperate  with  l4ew 
Mexico  in  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. Because  of  a  constitutional  li«ii- 
tation.  the  State  of  Texas  cannot 
appropriate  money  to  be  used  outsida  of 
its  State  boimdaries.  In  other  woids. 
we  cannot  appropriate  money  for  pijoj- 
ects  outside  the  State  of  Texas, 
whole  project  is  in  the  State  of  ifew 
Mexico.  Actually,  how  this  came  about 
was  a  joint  venture  between  the  Slate 
of  Texas  and  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
through  the  compact  agreement.  For  a 
great  number  of  years  we  have  experi- 
enced a  great  amount  of  difficulty!  in 
water  rights  as  between  Texas  and  l^ew 
Mexico,  because  we  are  downstream^ 

This  is  the  first  joint  venture  between 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  working  out  an  agreement 
through  legislation  rather  than  in  a 
courthouse.  We  will  assume  all  ne<es- 
sary  and  possible  expenditures  that  we 
are  permitted  to,  and  we  will  jointly  ac- 
cept half  of  the  bill  of  the  operation  i  ind 
maintenance  without  cost  to  the  Fedi  ral 
Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Dali  ota 
IMr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  h  ave 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  s  de. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  tf/iH. 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  has  been  an  Inadeqiiate 
supply  of  water  for  beneficial  consumpklve 
uses  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  N.  Mex.  land 
Tex.,  for  a  niunber  of  years;  and 

Whereas  In  recent  years  the  shortagi  of 
water  for  beneficial  consumptive  uses  in  i  uch 
basin  has  been  aggravated  by  reason  of  the 
nonbeneflclal  consumptive  use  of  watei  by 
salt  cedars  In  such  basin  and  by  reaso:  i  of 
the  infiltration  of  brine  into  such  river;  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  ent  Jred 
into  a  compact  in  1948  with  respect  to  the 
Pecos  River  and  one  of  the  principal  )ur- 
poaes  of  such  compact  was  to  provide  foi  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  GovernBient 
and  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Texa  s  in 
studies  and  projects  designed  to  make  a  'all- 
able  a  greater  supply  of  water  for  benel  icial 
consumptive  uses  in  such  basin;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Geological  Survey,  after  Investigatio  a  of 
certain  conditions  causing  the  sbortag ;  of 
water  in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  have  r  lade 
reports  in  which  they  have  respectively  ;on- 
sldered,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  nuch 
shortage,  engineering  and  other  asp>ect9  of 
the  construction  of  a  water  salvage  channel 
In  such  basin  and  the  construction  of  m  orks 
for  the  alleviation  of  salinity  in  such  bi  isin; 
and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  cha  :inel 
and  works  are  estimated  to  cost  $2,60  i.COO 
and  $150,000,  respectively,  and  the  an  lual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  4uch 
channel  and  such  works  are  estimated  |o  be 
$55,300  and  $4,300  a  year,  respectively;  |  and 

Whereas  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  channel  and  works  il  the 
United  States  will  join  with  them  in  bearing 
such  costs;   and 

Whereas  State  and  local  agencies  In  iNew 
Mexico  and  Texas  are  ready  and  wlUir  g  to 
undertake  equitably  the  financial  burdtn  of 


operating  and  maintaining  such  channel  and 
works,  and  State  and  local  agencies  at  Texaa 
are  ready  and  wUling  to  undertake  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
works  for  the  aUeTlatioa  of  salinity  in  the 
Pecos  River;  and  I 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  9tate  of 
New  Mexico  has  authorized  the  appropri- 
ation of  $290,000  to  meet  the  State's  $hare  at 
the  construction  costs  of  the  works;  |md 

Whereas  the  value  of  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the  con- 
struction of  such  channel  and  wofks.  In- 
cluding restoration  of  the  ability  ojf  water 
users  In  such  basin  to  pay  their  contractual 
obligation  of  approximately  $3,500,000  to  the 
United  States,  are  substantially  in  epccess  of 
the  share  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such 
channel  and  works  to  be  borne  by  th4  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  1 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  o^  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  construct,  upon  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  a  1,500  cublc-fc>ot-p>er- 
second  water  salvage  channel,  levee.l  cleared 
floodway,  and  spur  drains  sufficient  to  drain 
McMillan  Delta  in  the  Pecos  Basin  in  New 
Mexico  substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  described  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  entitled  "McMilUn  Delta 
Project,  Pecos  River  Basin,  New  Mexico," 
House  Document  429,  84th  Congress,  but  with 
such  modifications  of,  additions  to,  and  dele- 
tions from  said  plans  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  Purposes 
of  this  Joint  resolution:  Provided,  kotcever. 
That  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  p or,  and 
no  work  commenced  on  the  clearing  of  the 
floodway  called  for  in  said  report  vinfess  pro- 
visions shall  have  been  made  to  replace  any 
Carlsbad  Irrigation  district  terminal!  storage 
which  might  be  lost  by  the  clearint  of  the 
floodway:  Provided  further.  That  prior  to 
construction  of  the  water  salvage  channel  the 
Secretary  shall,  unless  clearance  of  tl|e  flood- 
way  is  then  assured,  analyze  the  aklequacy 
of  the  designed  floodway  levee  and  mike  such 
new  designs  therefor  as  will  assure  substan- 
tially the  same  standards  of  flood  prptection 
as  would  be  achieved  by  the  presently  con- 
templated levee  with  a  cleared  floodwBy.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  proceed  with  tbe  con- 
struction of  such  channel  until  ( 1  )i  he  has 
adequate  assurance  from  the  State  |  of  New 
Mexico  that  it  will,  as  its  share  of  ttie  costs 
of  construction  of  such  channel,  acquire  such 
rights-of-way,  complete  such  pighway 
changes,  and  construct  such  bridge^  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  the  construction ,  of  such 
channel  and  that  it  will  build  an  acOess  road 
to  such  channel,  and  (2)  he  has  adequate 
assurance  from  the  Pecos  River  Coi^mission 
or  other  State  and  local  agencies]  in  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  that  such  commission  or 
agencies  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas  villi  oper- 
ate and  maintain  such  channel  and  other 
works  authorized  in  this  section.       I 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  upon  a  nonrelknburEa- 
ble  basis,  works  for  the  alleviation  oi  Eallnity 
in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  New  Mexico,  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  re^rt  en- 
titled "Possible  Improvement  of  Qttality  of 
Water  of  the  Pecos  River  by  Divarsion  of 
Brine,  Malaga  Bend,  Eddy  County,  I^ew  Mex- 
ico," prepared  by  the  Water  Resourees  Divi- 
sion, Geological  Survey,  and  dated  December 
1954,  but  with  such  modifications  of,  addi- 
tions to.  and  deletions  from  said  plans  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  such  works  until  (1)  he 
has  adequate  assurance  from  the  Btate  of 
New  Mexico  that  it  will,  as  its  shave  of  the 
costs  of  construction  of  such  works!  acquire 
such  rights-of-way  for  wells,  pipelines,  and 
disposal  areas  as  may  be  necessltatep  by  the 
construction  of  such  works,  and  (2}  be  has 
adequate  assurance  from  the  Pecos  River 
Commission  or  other  State  and  loqal  agen- 
cies in  Texas  that  Texaa  or  local  agencies 
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therein  will  operate  and  maintain  such 
works. 

Sec.  3.  The  projects  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  herein,  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Federal  Reclamation  Laws  (act 
of  June  27,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), to  which  laws  tills  act  shall  be  a  sup- 
plement. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate, 
amend,  modify,  or  be  In  conflict  with  any 
provisions  of  the  Pecos  River  Compact. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  apiM-opriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
purpose   of    this   Joint   resolution. 

Mr.  ENGLE  (during  the  reading  of  the 
Joint  resolution.)  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California,  or  someone, 
if  this  is  an  irrigation  project  which 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  more 
land  into  production  and  more  farm 
crops  into  existence. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  the  gentleman.  There  will 
be  no  new  lands  going  into  cultivation 
as  a  result  of  this  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  purpose  of  it,  then, 
is  the  impounding  of  water;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  by  saying  this 
is  a  rescue  project.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  470  tons  of  pure  salt  that  today 
is  being  dumped  daily  into  the  famous 
Pecos  River  which  supplies  a  great  num- 
ber of  people.  That  is  470  tons  per  day. 
Behind  the  McMillan  Dam,  there  are 
13,500  acres  of  delta  that  have  grown 
up  of  silt.  On  this  silt  there  has  grown 
up  this  salt  cedar  which  has  strangled 
the  flow  of  water.  What  is  involved  is 
not  only  the  quality  of  the  water  but 
the  quantity  of  the  water.  The  only 
thing  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
our  present  flow  of  the  river;  otherwise, 
by  a  natural  attrition  there  will  be  a 
damming  up  of  the  river  and  a  dump- 
ing into  the  river  of  470  tons  of  salt  per 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  is  not  going 
to  make  a  flow  of  fresh  water  to  be  used 
for  new  irrigation  projects  or  for  the 
production  of  more  farm  crops;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  think  you  will 
find  there  will  not  be  one  single  acre 
being  cultivated  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provement. This  is  only  to  help  those 
who  are  already  depending  on  the  land 
to  make  their  Uvelihood  so  that  they 
will  receive  something  more  than  they 
have  now.  The  average  Income  is  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  due  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  river.  All  we  want  to 
do  is  to  receive  the  necessities  of  life.  I 
would  point  out  the  fact  that  under 


the  law  governing  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  income  has  to  be  $2,500  and 
over  before  they  are  liable  for  repay- 
ment. These  people  make  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  and  to  show  their  willing- 
ness, they  are  current  on  their  present 
payments.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have 
borrowed  money  to  stay  current  with 
the  Federal  pasrments.  I  think  we  will 
always  maintain  our  obligations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  the  words 
"construct,  upon  a  nonreimbursable  basis." 
and  insert  the  word  "construct." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port  the   next   committee   amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word  "and.** 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  the  period. 
Insert  a  comma,  and  add  the  following  lan- 
guage: "and  (3)  he  has  adequate  assurance 
in  the  form  of  contracts  with  the  Carlsbad 
Irrigation  District,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Red  Bluff  Water  Power  Control  District, 
Texas,  that  they  wlU  return  to  the  United 
States  each  year  during  a  50-year  period 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  the  works 
authorized  by  this  section,  under  terms  and 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  such 
portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing  those 
works  as  is  within  their  repayment  ability, 
said  repayment  ability  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
more  often  than  every  5  years,  after  consvil- 
tation  with  said  districts." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Spealcer  pro  tempore  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACKl  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Trimble,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  repKjrted  that  that  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  39)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  certain  water-conserva- 
tion projects  to  provide  for  a  more  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses in  the  Pecos  River  Basin,  N.  Mex., 
and  Tex.,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
461,  he  rep>orted  the  joint  resolution  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Senate 

joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  If  they  so 
desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TO  ESTABLISH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SCIENCE    ACADEMY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Air.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
providing  for  a  United  States  Science 
Academy  which  I  introduced  several 
weeks  ago  adds  to  the  several  earUer 
bills  of  this  session  a  proposal  which  dif- 
fers from  most  of  them  in  rather  im- 
portant respects.  The  term  "Academy 
of  Science"  has  several  meanings  includ- 
ing, for  example,  an  academy  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
elected  to  its  membership  as  an  honor 
or,  for  a  second  example,  an  educational 
institution  for  the  training  of  young 
scientists.  My  bill  deals  with  the  latter 
type  of  academy.  I  wish  to  explain  the 
idea  up>on  which  my  proposal  is  based 
and  also  to  describe  the  proposed  acad- 
emy and  its  operation. 

Almost  every  one  must  be  convinced  by 
this  time  that  one  of  our  most  important 
duties  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  is  to  make  provision  for  in- 
creasing the  national  supply  of  scientists, 
and  I  shall  only  add  a  statement  of  my 
concurrence  in  this  belief  without  re- 
viewing the  evidence.  I  think  we  can 
accept  the  assumptions  that  our  country 
has  a  serious  shortage  of  scientists,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  national  defense  to 
remedy  this  situation  immediately,  and 
that  the  Congress,  while  not  bearing  the 
sole  responsibility  for  action,  does  never- 
theless have  an  unique  function  to  per- 
form. If  the  Federal  Government — ^the 
representative  of  all  the  people — does 
not  carry  out  its  duty  to  protect  citi- 
zens in  time  of  national  crisis  there  will 
be  no  leadership  adequate  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation.  Individuals,  or- 
ganizations and  foundations,  colleges, 
and  universities.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments all  can — and  must — make 
their  respective  contributions  but  unless 
there  is  vigorous  leadership  from  a  single 
source  we  shall  have  only  a  disorganized 
collection  of  separate  programs.  Some 
aspects  would  be  duplicated  or  over- 
emphasized— others  would  be  omitted  or 
imder-emphasized.     The  production  of 
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the  number  of  scientists  whicli  we  need 
for  our  national  defense  effort  almost 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  unless  the 
National  and  State  and  local  sovem- 
ments,  private  organizations,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  make  the  maximum 
efTort  to  attain  this  gonl. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  deals 
with  only  one  aspect  of  the  total  pro- 
gram and  with  only  one  means  of  train- 
ing more  scientists.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  supplant  or  duplicate  other  programs 
now  in  operation  or  planned  for  tiie 
future.  In  simplest  terms,  it  provides  a 
national  educational  institution  which 
will  train,  at  Government  expense.  civil- 
Ian  scientists  to  be  utilized  in  Govern- 
ment employment.  Some  of  the  other 
bills  to  establish  a  National  Academy  of 
Science  are  based  on  tho  theory  of 
merely  adding  trained  scientists  to  the 
general  stockpile  in  the  country,  without 
making  explicit  provision  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  for  such  personnel  shall 
be  a  first  priority.  Obviously,  this  Is  an 
excellent  purpose  but  in  my  thinking  it 
is  too  timid  and  too  indirect  and,  I  fear, 
will  not  insure  that  the  Government's 
needs  will  be  satisfied.  If  Federal  tax 
money  is  to  be  used  to  educate  scientists, 
the  expenditure  is  justified  if  there  is  a 
Federal  need  for  such  personnel  and  if 
there  is  a  definite  plan  to  channel  the 
new  graduates  into  Federal  employment. 
My  bill  meets  this  test. 

The  Academy  which  I  propose  may  be 
compared  in  some  respects  to  the  Acad- 
emies of  the  three  armed  services.  One 
important  difference  lies  in  the  provi- 
sion for  civilian  control  and  direction  of 
the  Academy  of  Science  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  rather  than  military  con- 
trol by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Since  graduates  of  the  Academies  of  the 
armed  services  enter  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  as  military,  not 
civilian,  personnel,  supervision  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  stiitable.  But 
graduates  of  an  academy  of  science 
would  enter  the  Federal  Government  as 
civil  servants,  and  it  is  suitable  that  such 
an  academy  should  be  controlled  by  a 
civilian  agency.  The  Oflace  of  Ekluca- 
tion  is  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  its 
good  influence  on  the  new  member  of  the 
Department  would  be  counted  on.  In 
all  respects  this  Department  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  sponsor  for  the  new  Academy. 
Recognizing  the  contributions  which 
would  be  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  bill  provides  that  both 
agencies  would  be  asked  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  as  specified  in  the 
bill. 

The  method  of  appointing  students  to 
the  proposed  academy  resembles  the 
methods  of  choice  used  by  the  three 
service  Academies.  All  expenses  of  the 
4-year  course  would  be  borne  by  the 
Government,  and  this  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant provision.  Today  an  education  in 
any  field  of  science  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition  and  too  many  of  our  bright- 
est high-school  graduates  cannot  meet 
such  costs.  From  the  individual  stu- 
dent's standpoint,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  Government,  there  is  a  clear  gain 


in  offering  a  first-class  scientific  e<^uca- 
tion  at  public  expense.  Following  grad- 
uation, the  young  person  enters  the 
Federal  civil  service  in  a  position  Suit- 
able to  his  individual  skills  and  h^  re- 
mains in  that  service  for  10  years.  iThis 
means  that,  by  his  early  thirties,  hf  has 
to  his  credit  a  degree  in  science  and  10 
years  of  experience.  NatiU'ally,  by  that 
time,  most  of  the  young  civil  sen  ants 
will  have  been  promoted  into  interesting 
and  responsible  positions  and  almost  cer- 
tainly they  will  choose  in  a  large  |ium- 
ber  of  cases  to  remain  in  Federall  em- 
ployment. If  they  do  not  so  choose,  they 
will  enter  private  business,  thus  acjding 
badly  needed  workers  to  the  seriousfcr  in- 
sufScient  number  of  trained  sciei|tists 
outside  of  Government.  Probably  teome 
of  them  would  become  science  teacpers, 
and  this  would  be  of  inestimable 
benefit. 

I  hope  that  the  opportunity  wi 
given,  through  committee  hearing^ 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  citis 
the  country  to  have  the  benefit  ol 
cussion  of  my  proposal  and  those 
by  other  Members.  We  need  to  h< 
witnesses  eminent  scientists  and  educa- 
tors and  public  administrators,  bec^ause 
the  idea  of  an  academy  of  science  i^  new 
and  has  not  been  the  subject  of  thorough 
discussion  either  in  or  out  of  Concress. 
Furthermore,  tf  the  idea  of  such  six  in- 
stitution meets  with  general  approv  al  we 
shall  next  have  to  determine  all  th  e  de- 
tails of  its  organization,  operation  and 
financing.  This  proposal  is,  in  my  ,  udg- 
ment,  an  impwartant  part  of  the  tot  il  ef- 
fort being  made  in  the  present  s<  ssion 
of  the  C(mgress  to  improve  our  national 
defense,  and  I  anticipate  general  interest 
in  the  proposed  United  States  Sdlence 
Academy. 


SUBSCRIPTION  OR  PAY  TV 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  m^  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Record.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 1 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  f.  am 
introdiKing  two  bills  today  to  outlaw 
so-called  subscription  television  or  pay 
TV.  These  bills  will  outlaw  the  la*oad- 
cast  of  television  programs  throu^  the 
air  waves  for  cash  payment  bv  the 
viewer.  1 

The  first  bill  simply  specifically  f  enies 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Coi|imis- 
sion  the  power  to  authorize  any  person 
to  engage  in  broadcasting  or  subscription 
television  programs.  The  secona  bill 
denies  the  Federal  Communic|itions 
Commission  any  authority  to  permit 
any  licensee  to  engage  in  subscr  ption 
television  operations  after  March  1  1961. 
My  preference  is  for  the  first,  whic  h  is  a 
better  bill. 

The  date  of  March  1,  1961,  in  thJ  sec- 
ond bill  Is  approximately  the  concluding 
date  of  the  3 -year  trial  period  whlQh  the 
FCC  has  set  up  to  test  pay  TV. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
recognize  that  the  FCC  has  the  aut|iority 


under  the  Federal  Communicatioi 


to  permit  either  subscription  telev^ision 


Act 


or  a  test  of  subscription  televjlslon.  I 
repeatedly  examined  the  Federfel  Com- 
munications Commission  in  a ,  hearing 
before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  as  to  whEit  section 
of  the  act  they  relied  on  in  having  per- 
mitted this  test.  The  usual  answer  was 
that  it  came  from  a  broad,  general  power 
conferred  in  the  act.  Repeated  ques- 
tions by  me  on  this  subject  could  narrow 
the  scope  of  the  FCC  reliance  no  further. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  re- 
ferred to  broadcasting  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  that  time;  namely,  fr^  opera- 
tion to  the  listener,  and  had  television 
existed  at  that  time,  television  financed 
by  sale  of  advertising  time.  Certainly 
no  specific  authority  for  so  iiadical  a 
step  exists.  | 

These  bills  require  aflarmatii^e  action 
by  Congress  after  their  passage  for  any 
subscription  broadcasting.  They  do  not 
admit  that  the  FCC  has  this  authority 
to  permit  subscription  broadcasting  op- 
erations but  seek  to  specifically  remove 
the  doubt  under  which  the  FCC  hac 
acted.  I 

Subscription  television  will  outbid  ex- 
isting free  television  stations ,  for  the 
present  prime  viewing  shows  and  view- 
ing hours.  Simple  economics  prove  that 
sul>scription  television  would  sliortly  ac- 
quire all  of  the  especially  desirable  pro- 
grams, like  world's  championi  football 
and  World  Series  baseball  and'  All -Star 
Games.  The  bowl  games  add  other 
sporting  events  would  gravitate  from 
existing  free  viewer  service  to  (jhis  serv- 
ice for  a  fee.  There  is  no  gresit  ixx)l  of 
viewer  programs  which  would  be  im- 
mune to  this  siphoning  proce^.  Good 
movies,  plays,  ballet,  opera,  apid  other 
similar  programs  on  free  television 
would  fiow  to  subscription  television. 

All  sides  agree  that  subscription  tele- 
vision has  a  vast  earning  potjential  in 
Detroit.  Mr.  Willard  A.  Michaels,  vice 
president  of  WJBK  in  Detroit,  had  this 
to  say  on  the  subject  in  a  lettiir  to  me: 

We  have  said  repeate<Uy  tbat  we  as  a 
station  are  not  afraid  of  pay  telieviaion  as 
such,  for  if  paid  television  Is  evei^ually  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  (which  id  where  we 
feel  tbat  issue  should  be  decided).  It  Is 
certainly  a  source  of  untapped  revenue  for 
us,  and  conceivably  considerably  ijiore  prof- 
itable than  the  intensely  competitive  ad- 
vertising business  as  it  Is  todayl  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  utilize  only  1 .200,0(1)  families 
out  of  the  1,700.000  TV  homes  Im  our  pri- 
mary coverage  area  as  probably  jconsistent 
pay  television  users,  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
simple  arithmetic  to  calculate  tha  potential 
revenue  therein.  Even  If  we  use  pne  of  the 
very  conservative  estimates  at  th^  probable 
per  family  cost,  $100  per  year  (and  some 
estimates  run  In  excess  of  $400  j .  you  can 
see  that  this  Is  a  potential  of  $120,000,000 
annually,  far  greater  than  the  I  combined 
revenues  of  all  the  Detroit  stations  from 
advertising. 

International  Telemeter,  a  i>roponent' 
of  pay  TV,  said  through  one  cff  its  offi- 
cers: 

The  World  Series  In  the  future  conceiv- 
ably win  be  able  to  groes  as  mitch  as  $25 
million  (that  Is,  from  pay  televlsUin) 

The  president  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp.. 
another  proponent,  declared  that  it 
could  have  grossed  $5  million  for  the 
1  television  supei-show,  Peter  P4n.  viewed 
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on   20   million   receivers.    He   said   as 
follows: 

Approximately  20  million  receivers  were 
tuned  to  this  program.  With  the  same  show 
on  subscription  television,  and  the  tame 
audience  paying  25  cents  per  set  to  watch 
the  attraction  at  home,  the  box  office  would 
have  received  $5  mUlion  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  producer,  the  distributors,  and 
the  broadcasting  station. 

An  officer  of  Skiatron  TV,  Inc.,  said: 

If  we  assume  that  the  coat  to  the  viewer 
of  a  particular  program  is  $1,  one  customer 
under  this  type  of  programing  is  economi- 
cally equivalent  to  140  consximers  under  the 
existing  advertiser-sponsored  system.  In 
other  words.  If  an  audience  of  7  million  peo- 
ple Is  required  to  support  a  particular  pro- 
gram under  the  existing  system,  an  audience 
of  50.000  wouH  support  the  same  program 
given  subEcrlption  television. 

Note  well  that  these  earning  projec- 
tions are  far  in  excess  of  advertiser  reve- 
nue or  ability  to  compete  for  the  same 
productions. 

What  proponents  and  opponents  alike 
are  saying  is  that  pay  TV  can  and  "will 
comiJete  with  the  networks  for  talent" — 
quoting  a  representative  of  Skiatron  TV. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  subscription 
television  would  do;  raid  the  existing 
services  for  shows,  personalities,  and  at- 
tractions. Financial  power  superior  to 
that  of  advertisers  would  assure  success 
to  subscription  television  in  this  raiding 
and  in  its  general  operaton. 

The  ultmate  effect  of  subscription  TV 
would  be  to  compel  all  viewers  to  pay  to 
see  all  worthwhile  programs  during  the 
really  desirable  viewing  hours  from  7 
\mtil  10  or  11  in  the  evening  during  week- 
days and  almost  all  day  Sunday.  All 
stations,  and  certainly  the  networks 
would  commence  oc>eration  on  a  sub- 
scription basis  in  self-defense,  to  com- 
pete for  prized  talent  and  for  this  huge 
new  source  of  revenue. 

The  other  viewing  hours,  usually  now 
subject  to  service  at  the  break -even  point 
or  below,  will  probably  remain  free,  since 
it  appears  now  that  no  one  will  pay  to 
watch  programs  at  those  times. 

The  golden  promise  of  freedom  from 
advertising  would  soon  be  dispelled,  since 
everyone  admits  that  there  is  nothing  to 
bar  advertisements  with  subscription 
television.  Most  of  the  entrepreneurs 
who  appeared  before  our  committee  ad- 
mitted that  advertising  on  subscription 
television  might  be  desirable,  and  that 
they  are  at  this  time  considering  it  as 
a  good  revenue  source. 

This  test  is  especially  dangerous  since 
it  apparently  is  conducted  without  ade- 
quate safeguards.  I  repeatedly  asked  the 
FC  C  to  name  one  limitation  which  would 
prevent  p>ersons  applying  for  test  licenses 
from  acquiring  what  in  effect  would  be 
a  purchase  or  leasehold  of  the  air  waves 
which  are  a  part  of  the  public  domain. 
At  no  time  did  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission give  any  information  as  to  what 
constituted  either  an  adequate  test  or 
proper  limitations  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  people.  Members  of  the 
PCC  specifically  stated  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  repeat- 
edly extending  the  test.  Conceivably  it 
could  run  as  long  as  the  Clear  Channels 


case  now  growing  whiskers  after  10  years 
before  the  FCC. 

It  further  appears  that  there  is  no  new 
information  to  be  gleaned  from  this  test. 
I  repeatedly  examined  the  members  of 
the  FCC  as  to  what  information  they 
expected  to  derive  from  these  tests. 
They  were  unable  to  state  any  specific 
information  or  any  planning  involved  in 
the  test.  I  examined  witness  after  wit- 
ness as  to  whether  these  tests  would 
show  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
siphoning  of  programs  from  free  to  sub- 
scription television;  no  one  could  tell 
me  that  this  information  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  tests.  I  sought  infor- 
mation from  the  various  witnesses  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  tests  would  be  of 
sufficient  scope  as  to  reveal  the  impact 
of  so-called  subscription  television  on 
existing  free  service.  Again,  the  FCC  was 
not  able  to  say  the  tests  were  sufficiently 
large  in  scop>e  to  show  anything  of  its 
impact  on  present  free  service.  In  fact, 
the  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the 
test  would  not  be  of  sufficient  duration 
to  glean  any  of  this  information.  All 
parties  agreed  that  subscription  TV  pro- 
ponents would  be  on  their  very  best  be- 
havior during  the  period  of  the  test. 

These  are  questions  that  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  in  these 
questions  and  their  answers  that  we  must 
read  the  public  good  and  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  If  the  public 
must  pay  for  service  it  now  gets  free 
there  must  be  good  reason  such  as  no 
commercials,  superior  programing  and 
preservation  of  present  free  service. 
There  is  no  such  assurance. 

Everyone  agrees  that  these  tests  will 
reveal  that  toll  TV  or  subscription  TV 
is  workable  technically  and  economically 
desirable  to  the  entrepreneurs. 

There  has  been  no  great  public  out- 
cry for  this  type  of  service.  Chairman 
Doerfer  of  the  FCC  said  so,  in  response 
to  my  question.  In  fact,  public  opinion 
is  directly  and  forcibly  opposed  to  pay 
TV. 

A  number  of  polls  have  been  taken  on 
this  subject.  WJBK-TV  in  Detroit  has 
had  mail  with  3,062  against  and  31  for. 
as  of  January  29,  1958. 

A  similar  test  in  a  program  on  KSBW- 
TV  in  Salmas-Monterey  and  KSBY-TV 
in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  ran  5,002 
against  pay  TV  to  4  in  favor. 

TV  Guide  and  Pulse  have  taken  polls 
nmning  very  strongly  against  subscrip- 
tion TV.  My  own  mail  is  about  1.000  to  1 
against  pay  TV. 

In  a  word,  the  people  do  not  want  it, 
and  should  not  be  saddled  with  it. 

No  one  can  show  that  either  this  test 
or  toll  TV  is  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Indeed,  the  FCC  is  to  be  criticized  for 
having  failed  to  have  held  evidentiary 
hearings  as  urged  by  Commissioner 
Bartley  in  his  minority  views.  Such 
hearings  would  have  disclosed  as  much 
as  the  projected  tests  with  less  danger 
to  the  present  free  service. 

It  appears  that  Congress  must  take 
action  now  to  halt  and  to  destroy  this 
monster  before  it  is  able  to  usurp  the 
air  waves  and  destroy  existing  free  serv- 
ices, which  while  not  perfect  are  cer- 
tainly very  desirable. 


PROTECTING  INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlemsm  from  New  York  tMr.  Cellar  1 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Republicans  were  foolishly  trying  to  lull 
the  United  States  into  a  false  sense  of 
secmity  by  preaching  that  Soviet  power 
was  finally  on  the  decline  and  that  the 
United  States  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Russia  or  her  satellites  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Today,  we  are  living  in  an  America 
that  has  been  reawakened  and  trans- 
formed by  the  new  awareness  that  we 
are  actually  locked  in  a  Jife-or-death 
struggle  with  a  first-class  power  which 
is  our  equal  in  almost  every  important 
respect  except  one — freedom  for  its 
people. 

We  see  debate  about  intercontinental 
missiles  and  summit  conferences  domi- 
nating the  headlines  and  the  thinlcing 
of  the  hour.  We  set  up  the  Explorer  as 
against  sputnik.  While  it  is  important 
that  we  solve  these  issues  they  must  ^ot 
be  permitted  to  crowd  out  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  basic  problems  that  we 
face  in  our  rivalry  with  Russian  power. 

Nowhere  today  does  the  United  States 
face  a  more  serious  long  range  challenge 
from  expanding  Soviet  imperialism 
than  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  The  Soviet  has  put  all  its 
power  behind  the  centrally  directed 
state-financed  drive  for  economic  pene- 
tration of  these  imderdeveloped  areas  in 
Asia.  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  else- 
where. This  is  the  program  that  em- 
bodies Russia's  boldest  bid  for  control 
of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge 
properly,  we  must  begin  today  to  develop 
a  new  philosophy,  and  new  programs  of 
action.  We  must  establish  some  basic 
conditions  of  security  for  capital 
throughout  the  world  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  prove  actually  that 
private  enterprise  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  a  state-controlled  economy. 

There  is  today  a  need  throughout  the 
world  in  underdeveloped  areas  for  dams 
and  electrical  plants;  for  steel  mills  and 
cement  factories;  for  railroads  and  hos- 
pitals ;  and  for  highways  and  schools,  the 
cost  of  which  will  amount  to  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Even  if  we  were  to 
strain  our  system  of  grants,  aids,  and 
govemment-to-govemment  loans  to  the 
limit  we  could  not  begin  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, even  supposing  that  our  Treasury 
and  our  taxpayers  would  want  to  endure 
the  burden. 

But  if  we  carmot  meet  these  demands, 
as  the  Russians  can  on  a  government 
giveaway  basis,  we  can  siUT>ass  anything 
the  Russians  have  to  offer  if  we  will  take 
the  right  steps  to  utilize  the  imlimited 
energies  of  our  private  enterprise  capi- 
talist system  to  the  utmost. 

I  beUeve  that  to  do  this  job  correctly 
we  must  start  by  relieviiig  American 
capital,  available  for  investment  in  such 
projects,  from  some  of  the  uncertainties 
which  now  surrovuid  the  process  of  in- 
vestment   in    foreign    countries.      We 
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should  begin  by  moving  In  the  direction 
of  a  system  of  international  law  and 
safeguards  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  fever 
of  nationalization;  to  create  bulwarks 
against  expropriation,  confiscation,  and 
the  illegal  seizure  of  capital  invested  in 
foreign  countries,  whether  that  capital 
be  of  American,  British.  French,  German, 
or  any  other  origin. 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  too 
many  Instances  of  mounting  fevo-  of 
nationalization  to  feel  that  it  will  pass 
without  strict,  soimd  measures  to  cure 
this  problem.  These  instances  have 
created  a  profound  impression  on  the 
financial  community  and  they  have  in- 
hibited, and  in  some  cases  dried  up, 
the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  overseas  development. 

There  Is,  for  instance,  the  recent  case 
of  the  seizure  of  the  principal  mines  in 
Bolivia;  the  nationalization  of  Anglo- 
Iran  oil;  the  expropriation  of  United 
Fruit  by  Guatemala;  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  of  banks  and  insurance 
campanles  owned  by  Europeans  in 
Egypt;  the  action  of  the  Indonesian 
GJovemment  in  dishonoring  its  obliga- 
tions to  Dutch  investors  and  in  seizing 
$1*4  billion  of  private  property. 

We  of  the  Western  democracies  prize 
highly  oiu:  system  of  private  enterprise. 
To  make  it  work  better  we  must  protect 
and  make  secure  the  private  capital 
which  is  invested  in  foreign  lands. 

We  must  do  it  both  on  an  interna- 
tional basis  by  joining  forces  with  other 
democracies  and  on  a  unilateral  basis 
through  better  implementation  of  for- 
eign policy.  On  an  international  basis 
this  can  be  achieved,  I  believe,  by  set- 
ting up  an  international  society  whose 
members  will  subscribe  to  an  interna- 
tional Magna  Carta. 

This  international  convention  would 
be  bolstered  by  an  International  Court 
of  Arbitration  which  would  establish 
effective  and  enforcible  rules  of  law  for 
the  securing  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ment. These  rules  would  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  investors  and  to  the  recipient 
nations  alike. 

But  this  is  not  all  we  can  do.  There 
are  also  obvious  steiJS  which  we  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  take 
to  halt  the  spreading  cancer  of  na- 
tionalization. Because,  as  I  have  said 
before,  this  cancer  can  kill  ova  efforts 
to  promote  the  vitally  needed  invest- 
ment of  American  capital  overseas. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  the 
liberty  of  commending  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  praiseworthy  action 
of  the  eminent  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Theodore  Prakcis  Green.  A  few 
months  ago.  Senator  Green,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, saved  notice  on  our  State  De- 
partment that  he  would  soon  order  an 
investigation  of  our  national  policy  to- 
ward the  Government  of  Bolivia.  The 
basic  reason  for  his  step  was  the  fact 
that  this  country  which  ccmfiscated  the 
major  tm-minlng  properties  of  foreign 
Investors  in  1952  has  so  far  evaded 
every  attempt  to  establish  a  valuation 
and  a  method  of  compensation  for  the 
dispossessed  companies  and  stockhold- 


ers,   many    thousands    of    whoii    are 
American  citizens. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  {state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Green  oi  this 
matter  in  the  Record  of  Septeml^r  19. 
1957.   He  said: 

We  are  living  In  perhaps  the  most  i  evolu 
tlonary  period  of  recent  history.  One  of  the 
most  distvirblng  phenomena  of  our  times  Is 
the  spread  of  the  type  of  nationalism!  which 
believes  that  the  nationalization  of  private 
property  and  the  adoption  of  soclallsttc  eco- 
nomic policy  are  the  best  solutions  ifor  all 
economic  ills. 

Later  in  the  statement  he  said  t  le  fol- 
lowing: 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  thrc  ugh  its 
Government  is  obliged  to  take  a  j  osltlve 
stand  on  this  matter  of  Bolivia's  seizure  of 
Its  large  mines.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  world  is  looking  to  us  for  guld^lnce  in 
these  troubled  times  and  that  soclall  itically 
inclined  politicians  in  many  countrl  es  will 
Interpret  the  actions  of  the  United  Sti  tes  for 
their  own  pxirposes  if  we  fail  to  take  a  firm 
stand. 

And  subsequently  in  the  same  state- 
ment he  made  the  following  trenchant 
comment  regarding  the  use  of  loreign 
policy  in  this  problem  of  nationalij  ation: 

As  time  goes  on,  and  as  the  Unlte<:  States 
continues  to  expend  large  sums  to  h  tip  the 
Bolivian  Government  to  support  itaelf,  we 
have  been  identified  more  and  more: openly 
with  the  policy  of  the  present  Go  verm  nent  of 
Bolivia.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  be(  ause  it 
has  led  to  misinterpretation  of  Unltec  States 
Government  policy  with  respect  to  na  Jonall- 
zation.  The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  clarification  of  this  anomalous  sit  uatlon. 

I  think  that  the  Members  (f  this 
House  will  certainly  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a  profoundly  intelligent  estimate 
of  the  problem.  The  stand  whiclJ  Sena- 
tor Green  takes  is  just  and  it  is  in  full 
accord  with  the  principles  of  law.  It  is  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  the  irresoliite  pol- 
icy of  our  State  Department  whih  has 
poured  tens  of  millions  of  doltrs  of 
American  money  into  Bolivia  \fithout 
regard  to  whether  or  not  they  werei  aiding 
a  government  in  its  defiance  of  fits  in- 
ternational obligations.  [ 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  to  the  peneflt 
of  not  merely  Congress  but  of  many 
prominent  American  business  organiza- 
tions to  pay  careful  attention  ti  what 
Senator  Theodore  Green  says  !in  his 
policy  declaration  regarding  Bolivia.  He 
provides  the  needed  antidote  to  tht  fuzzy, 
vacillating  policy  of  oxa  Department  of 
State  in  this  notorious  incident  of  ex- 
propriation, which  has  continued  to 
mislead  some  prominent  Americi  n  cor- 
porations mto  dangerous  ventures  to 
Bolivia,  of  doubtful  character  and  even 
dubious  morality. 

Much  as  It  distresses  me  to  rtentlon 
this  name  in  this  connection,  I  ami  forced 
to  point  out  that  the  National  L^d  Co. 
in  New  York  seems  now  to  have  ii  ivolved 
itself  in  an  unfortunate  predicao  lent  in 
Bolivia. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  It  wUs  first 
reported  that  the  National  Lead  Co.  was 
negotiating  with  the  Bolivian  Oovem- 
ment  to  take  over  the  lease  of  a  itiine  in 
Bolivia,  one  of  the  properties  whljch  had 
been  expropriated  from  its  f ormerlowner. 
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What  was  remarkable  aboui  this  was 
the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  neigotiations 
there  seems  to  have  been  abst>lutely  no 
provision,  either  on  the  part  oi  National 
Lead  or  of  the  Bolivian  Government  to 
compensate  the  owner  for  the  vast  sums 
of  money  which  they  had  invented  in  de- 
veloping and  preparing  thes^  valuable 
properties  for  exploitation.      , 

At  that  time,  in  October  ofi  1956,  the 
financial  publication.  Barron's,  com- 
mented by  saying: 

The  private  companies  might  have 
shunned  such  devious  deals  had  not  Uncle 
Sam  set  them  an  example  by  purchasing 
BoUvlan  stolen  tin. 

And  I  also  note  that  thel  financial 
columnist,  Mr.  Norman  Stabler,  com- 
menting on  the  same  situatipn  in  the 

Herald  Tribune,  said :  I 

Por  Investors  there  is  the  question  whether 
the  leasing  of  properties  that  were  expro- 
priated, without  adequate  compensation  to 
the  former  owners,  may  set  a  precedent. 
Other  countries  could  resort  to  the  same 
tactics  and  this  in  turn  would  tpnd  to  dis- 
courage the  exportation  of  private  American 
capital  to  areas  where  it  is  sorely  needed. 

I  only  hope  that  the  officii  ils  of  Na- 
tional Lead  will  read  carefully  again 
the  statement  of  Senator  Ore:  :n  and  the 
comments  of  these  highly  respected 
financial  analsrsts.  They  ar<i  a  better 
guide  to  their  future  course  than  the 
advice  which  they  must  now  be  receiv- 
ing from  the  Bolivians  and  our  State 
Department. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  leading 
American  company  in  the  fie  d  of  min- 
erals who  has  probably  had  b  road  deal- 
ings in  the  international  feld  would 
countenance  anything  to  do  vith  being 
involved  in  properties  that  wfere  confis- 
cated abroad  add  on  which  [the  whole 
issue  of  compensation  is  not  only  pend- 
ing for  6  years,  but  little,  if  any,  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  resolve  1  this  prob- 
lem. If  the  problem  were  reversed  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  National  Lead  Co. 
would  come  post  haste  to  Washington  to 
seek  protection  and  support,  j 

Just  as  the  National  Lead  do.  has  fre- 
quently to  the  past  shown  sj  calloused 
disregard  for  the  antitrust  lAws  of  the 
United  States,  it  now  seems  t<)  be  show- 
tog  a  callous  disregard  for  the!  reprehen- 
sibility  of  takmg  over  another  company's 
mines  and  properties,  by  conspiring  with 
an  expropriattog  government.  I  held 
before  me  the  records  of  the;  numerous 
antitrust  violations  with  whidh  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.  has  been  charged  and 
found  guilty,  dattog  from  a^  far  back 
as  1923,  and  up  to  as  recently  as  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1957,  when  the  Supi}eme  Court 
upheld  the  decision  of  the  Fedjeral  Trade 
Commission  and  accused  National  Lead 
of  operatmg  with  utter  disregi  ird  for  the 
law  to  its  business  practices. 

In  1943,  1945,  and  agato  ioj  1956,  Na- 
tional Lead  was  found  guilty  of  operat- 
tog  and  participating  to  a  worldwide  car- 
tel to  titanium  compounds^  products 
which  have  a  high  degree  of  Essentiality 
for  our  national  defense.         j 

In  1956  both  civil  and  criminal  actions 
were  prosecuted  against  National  Lead 
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Co.  for  another  type  (rf  antitrust  viola- 
tkxn — namely,  conspiracy  m  restratot  of 
trade  to  disposal  d  used  storage  batteries 
and  salvaging  of  lead  from  same. 

I  could  continue  to  cite  from  this  rec- 
ord at  length,  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
enough  to  Indicate  that  this  company 
has  Dci  in  the  past  hesitated  to  enter 
into  illegal  actions  from  which  it  could 
proAt. 

And  now,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  sitoation  to  which  National 
Lead  is  preparing  to  exhibit  Uie  same 
type  of  moral  bltodness  in  the  realm  of 
totemational  law.  If  Natkmal  Lead 
conspires  with  the  Bohvlan  Government 
to  take  over  the  properties  of  another 
company  which  have  been  expr(n>riated. 
but  not  compensated  for,  it  is  openly  en- 
couraging the  spread  of  the  "law  of  the 
jungle"  in  the  area  of  international  to- 
vestments.  It  is  belptog  to  strip  many 
worthy  American  companies  and  to- 
vestors  of  the  safety  oa  which  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  to  vested  American 
capital  depends. 

CertatalT,  National  Lead  Co..  can- 
not possibly  enhance  its  reputation  by 
such  actions.  If  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany have  a  prudent  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  company  which  they  ad- 
minister, they  will  promptly  realize  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  show  such  com- 
plete disregard  for  both  international 
law  and  American  public  opinion. 


COTTON  ACREAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  lic- 
CoRMACK) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  JoNxsl  is  recognized  lor  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  which  I  totroduced 
yesterday,  H.  R.  10510.  This  is  a  bill 
which,  while  it  deals  with  cotton,  has  an 
toterest  outside  the  area  of  production 
of  cotton.  The  title  of  the  bill  I  think 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
is  to  provide  additional  cotton  acreage 
for  meeting  evi sting  shortages  of  upland 
cotton  gradtog  Strict  Low  Middltog  and 
better. 

A  lot  of  people  will  wonder  why  at  the 
time  we  are  making  sofl  bank  payments 
to  farmers  who  are  taking  land  out  of 
the  production  of  cotton  we  are  now 
asking  that  we  have  tocreased  produc- 
tion. I  shall  try  to  explato  that  as 
briefly  as  possible  and  shall  also  discuss 
the  limitations  on  this  legislation. 

To  begta  with.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  Is  a  shortage  and  there 
will  be  even  greater  shortages  of  the 
better  grades  of  cotton  which  are  to  de- 
mand by  the  domestic  mlUa  of  this 
eountry  as  w^  as  by  our  friends  to 
whom  we  have  been  exporting  this  type 
of  cotton  In  other  coxmtrles. 

In  seeking  this  additional  acreage,  we 
are  asking  that  a  farmer  be  permitted 
to  o>renriaDt  bis  current  allotment  by  35 
percent.  That  does  not  mean  that 
every  farmer  win  want  to  tacrease  his 
allotment  or  this  year's  plantings  by  25 


percent.  The  reasim  many  will  not  seek 
this  additional  acreage  is  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  cotton  produced  on  this 
excess  acreage  would  be  eligible  for  price 
supports.  It  would  not  be  ehgible  for 
the  CCC  loan.  Therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
out  any  m<»ey  either  to  the  fonn  of  a 
loan  or  a  sulxidy  or  any  other  payment 
for  his  cotton  which  is  grown  cm  the 
excess  acreage.  This  excess  acreage 
would  not  count  as  allotment  history. 
The  farmers  who  elect  to  plant  over 
their  allotment  up  to  25  percent  would 
not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the.  cot- 
ton acreage  reserve  of  the  son  tmnk. 
In  other  words,  some  farmers  who  have 
gone  toto  the  soil  bank  might  be  en- 
couraged to  withdraw  from  the  soil  bank 
if  they  had  the  privilege  of  planting  this 
additional  25  percent,  but  at  the  same 
time  those  who  elected  to  remain  in  the 
soil  bank  would  have  that  privilege. 

While  the  bill  calls  for  an  additional 
25  percent,  I  think  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  current  allot- 
ments would  not  be  Increased  by  more 
than  15  percent.  I  thiidc  that  would  be 
a  OKxlest  prediction. 

Another  thtog,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  anticipated  increase  in  production 
woidd  not  be  considered  to  any  price 
support  compotatiosis. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  meet  a  condition 
which  does  exist  and  which  I  think  needs 
to  be  met. 

Last  week  the  rqjresentatives  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council  and  representa- 
tives of  some  textile  mills  appeared  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Agriculture  ask- 
ing for  an  tocreased  allotment  for  cot- 
ton. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  took 
the  positicm.  and  I  mjght  say  not  un- 
wisely, that  to  grant  a  2S-percent  to- 
crease  to  acreage  acroes  the  board  with- 
out any  limitati<m  would  have  the  effect 
of  conttouing  the  production  oi  all  types 
of  cotton  to  the  same  proportion  as  the 
eottcm  which  has  caused  at  least  a  part 
of  our  [nroblem. 

Under  this  bill  there  would  not  be 
that  likelitaood  at  all  because  the  fann- 
ers, unless  they  felt  that  they  were  in  a 
position  to  produce  cotton  which  is  to 
demand  and  which  would  sell  at  a  good 
price,  would  not  be  inclined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  concession  permitting 
this  overplanting.  Under  present  law  if 
a  farmer  overplants  his  acreage,  be  is 
assessed  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  the 
current  support  price.  Of  course,  that 
is  the  deterrent  to  going  out  and  plant- 
ing to  meet  this  demand. 

The  thing  I  am  so  interested  to  work- 
ing out  is  some  plan  whereby  we  can  get 
adequate  supplies  of  the  better  grades  of 
cotton  which  are  to  demand  in  the 
manufacture  ot  textiles.  There  has  been 
some  talk  and  we  have  heard  rumors  at 
least  that  there  might  be  a  demand  upon 
the  administration  to  cause  an  embargo 
to  be  placed  on  the  export  shipment  of 
cotton.  The  embargo  that  was  placed 
on  export  shipments  to  1961  was  one  of 
the  things  that  got  us  toto  the  trouble 
that  cotton  is  to  at  the  present  time. 
Durii%  the  last  2  years  we  have  been 


canying  cm  an  expend  program  which 
has  been.  I  think  most  people  will  admit, 
rather  suecessfuL  We  have  not  only 
been  able  to  reduce  our  supplies,  but  we 
h»ve  been  able  to  recapture  some  of  the 
mariLets  that  we  have  had  historically 
and  traditi<mally. 

I  was  in  Europe  last  fall  and  talked 
to  several  people  to  various  countries 
about  the  inrobiem.  What  they  wMiid 
like  to  have  is  some  assurance  of  a  de- 
pendable and  stable  supply  tA  cotton. 
In  order  to  continue  as  our  customers, 
they  must  have  this  assurance.  F<»«- 
most  to  their  mind  is  the  fact  that  they 
would  like  to  see  a  dependable  and  con- 
ttouing supply  of  good  cotton.  If  an 
embargo  should  be  placed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  cotton  this  year.  I  think  we 
would  lose  some  of  the  nuurkets  we  have 
regained.  I  do  not  want  that  to  bap- 
pen.  I  think  it  would  mean  a  very  dis- 
astrous situation  because  the  American 
cotton  producer  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
duce cotton  solely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. We  have  to  have  a  fore^ 
market.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to 
remato  the  historical  percentage  of  that 
market  which  we  had  to  the  past.  I 
think  we  will  not  be  able  to  retato  them, 
however,  unless  we  are  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  want  to  buy 
American  cotton. 

Another  impression  I  got  from  this 
trip  last  fall,  to  the  European  economy 
particulariy.  is  that  I  believe  they  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  American  cot- 
ton than  for  cotton  from  other  coun- 
tries, if  they  can  be  assured  of  an  ade- 
quate and  stak^  swpifAs  of  that  cotton. 
They  would  rather  buy  from  a  source 
of  supi^  that  can  supply  all  of  their 
needs  rather  than  to  have  to  scatter 
their  purchases  over  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. I  talked  to  one  of  the  cotton 
merchants  from  Paris.  He  told  me  that 
test  year  he  had  to  go  to  25  different 
countries  m  order  to  buy  the  types  of 
cotton  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  particular  customers.  He  said  be 
felt  the  United  States  could  produce 
cotton  to  sufficient  supply  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of 
those  particular  cust<xners  and  for  the 
convenience  which  he  felt  it  would  mean 
to  him.  he  would  be  justified  to  paying 
from  a  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound  more. 

In  Europe  we  do  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  threat  of  competition  from 
synthetics  that  we  have  here  to  the 
United  States  where  it  is  on  a  highly 
competitive  basis.  We  do  have  to  meet 
that  competition  and  I  think  most  oH  as 
who  live  to  the  cotton  areas  know  that 
eventually  we  are  going  to  have  to  sell 
cotton  at  a  price  to  meet  synthetic  com- 
petition. 

We  have  another  bill,  which  is  H.  R. 
9134,  that  has  been  endorsed,  not  only 
by  the  American  Cotton  Producers  As- 
sociates, which  is  an  organisation  that 
represents  a  great  many  of  our  State 
cotton  producer  groups,  but  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  many  mill  groups,  and  the 
Cotton  Exchanges  of  New  York  and  Mew 
Orleans:  by  labor  groups;  by  tbe  cotton 
tirade :  by  warehousemen  and  others.  In 
other  words,  a  portion  of  every  segment 
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of  the  cotton  industry  has  endorsed  the 
bill.  This  is  a  long  range  biU.  The 
present  bill,  H.  R.  10510,  does  not  sup- 
plant H.  R.  9134. 

The  bill  about  which  I  have  been  talk- 
ing today  is  a  bill  to  meet  an  immediate 
emergency,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  this  year 
what  the  bill  H.  R.  9134  would  do  over  a 
long  period,  with  this  exception:  The  bill 
I  am  talking  about  today  would  not  cause 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
spend  any  more  money  in  return  for  ob- 
taining this  increased  production.  I  know 
our  farmers  do  not  want  to  give  up  our 
support  program.  I  also  know  there  are 
many  who  do  not  favor  any  acreage  in- 
creases, but  I  feel  there  are  a  sufflcient 
niunber  who  are  interested  and  who  will 
go  out  and  plant  cotton  without  any 
guaranty  at  all.  But  I  have  the  feeling 
that  they  can  sell  that  cotton.  I  feel 
that  the  cotton  that  will  be  produced  on 
this  excess  acreage  will  be  cotton  that 
will  be  sold  in  addition  to  the  cotton  that 
will  be  sold  under  the  regular  program 
this  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri  was  granted  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  only 
thing  I  think  this  will  do  is  that  it  will 
supply  the  demand  of  the  mills  here  at 
home,  and  it  will  enable  us  to  supply  the 
needs  and  demands  of  our  foreign  cus- 
tomers, and  at  the  same  time  this  bill 
will  take  away  no  privilege  that  any 
cotton  producer  has  at  this  time.  It  will 
help  the  industry,  it  will  help  the  mills, 
and  the  trade,  without  any  cost  to  the 
Government. 

I  invite  those  from  the  mill  areas  to 
give  consideration  to  this  matter  and  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  see  how  this  bill 
can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  who  is  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Cotton. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  done  a  splendid  Job  all 
through  the  years  for  cotton.  He  rep- 
resents one  of  the  larger  cotton  produc- 
ing areas  of  this  country.  His  bill  will 
be  given  wholehearted  consideration  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  Monday. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  issue,  and 
both  Sides  should  be  looked  into  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiui.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIIiCHER.  Do  you  not  feel  that 
this  bill  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to 
the  little  farmer  between  5  and  10  cents 
a  pound? 

Mr.  JONES  of  MissourL  I  have  heard 
that  suggested,  but  I  do  not  concur  in 
that  belief.  I  think  that  the  demand 
this  year  will  be  so  great  and  the  supply 
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so  short  that  prices  will  hold  up.  Sow- 
ever.  I  will  say  this,  that  imless  legisla- 
tion of  a  similar  type  is  passed  wel  will 
see  the  price  of  the  better  grades  of  cot- 
ton so  high  that  we  will  be  out  of  com- 
petition with  some  competing  ssmthetics. 
I  think  for  the  immediate  time  that,  that 
might  be  true,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
5  or  10  cents  a  pound.  I  do  not  be  lieve 
it  would  be  that  much. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Do  you  not  believe 
that  the  little  cotton  farmer  this  lyear 
will  be  able  to  get  from  38  to  40  ce^ts  a 
poimd? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  On  the 
er  grade  cotton  I  think  he  will,  but 
not  want  to  see  him  destroy  his  f^ 
potential  market  in  order  to  get  a 
more  money  just  now.    I  feel  the 
way  about  the  soil  bank. 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore. 
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time  of  the   gentleman 
has  again  expired. 


The 
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A  NEW  UNITED  ARAB  STATE  IN 
MIDEAST 
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Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsi  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R^oro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? j 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ther^  ap- 
pears to  be  little  concern  in  this  Nation 
over  the  possible  significance  of  the 
emergence  of  a  new  United  Arab  Stite  in 
the  Mideast.  This  lack  of  concern  is 
hardly  justified  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  new  Arab  State  is  a  pro- 
Russian  force  successfully  put  in  being 
since  the  creation  of  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  com- 
ponent nations  are  those  which  arq  cur- 
rently receiving  Russian  arms  and  j  Rus- 
sian advisers.  To  say  that  their  aiiti  will 
be  for  a  peaceful  Middle  East,  friendly 
to  the  Western  Powers,  is  scarcely!  con- 
ceivable. It  more  likely  is  a  driv^  for 
additions  to  the  union  with  emphasis  on 
a  holy  war  against  Israel  and  eventual 
control  by  Russia  of  the  entire  oil-rich 
area.     -  j 

It  is  not  an  encouraging  commentary 
that  the  economic  need  for  an  Arab 
alliance  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is 
disappointing  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
Soviets  who  have  stimulated  progr^  in 
this  direction.  This  area,  some  of  it  very 
rich  and  some  of  it  very  poor,  is  split 
into  a  dozen  nations  and  protectorates. 
Most  of  them  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
maintaining  national  status  because  of 
the  lack  of  resources. 

The  United  States  must  indeed  ( lirect 
its  efforts  more  effectively  or  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  Is  plain  to  be  seen. 
The  Soviet  progress  in  the  Mideast  is 
altogether  too  pronounced  for  c(^ort 
and  too  significant  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  area.  The  oil-rich  Middle 
East  is  a  direct  steppingstone  to  Anica's 
masses  where  the  Russian  underground 
already  is  working  feverishly.  The  mere 
existence  ol  the  Eisenhower  doctrme  is 


not  enough.  Judging  by  its  Achieve- 
ments to  date,  it  is  a  failure.  Diblomatic 
defeat  can  be  just  as  damaging  as  mili- 
tary defeat. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAN^TED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missoiuri.  for  10  jminutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BAnrr.  for  30  minutes,  pn  Mon- 
day next,  February  10,  1958.     ( 

Mr.  Hoffman  (at  the  reque^  of  Mr. 
Allen  of  Illinois),  for  20  minutfs,  today. 


10  minutes,  tc 
REMAliKS 


EXTENSION  OP 

By  imanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarlcs  in  the  Congsessional 
Recoho,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vinson  and  to  include  aik  address 
by  Hon.  Overton  Brooks  in  Newj  Orleans. 

Mr.  Wn.Lis  and  to  include  ei^traneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  an4  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  MclNTosH  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Zelenko  (at  the  requesit  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Zelenko.  [ 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  oft  Mr.  Ra- 
baut)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker!  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
ingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tbmorrow, 
Thursday,  February  6, 1958,  at  i2  o'clock 
noon. 


accord- 


I 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'^ONS, 
ETC.  j 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIy,  execu- 
tive communications  were  ta^en  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  %o  consoli- 
date, revise,  and  reenact  tlie  public  land 
townslte  laws";  to  the  Committee  dn  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Adn^nlstratov. 
General  Sendees  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  positions  compensated  Tin- 
der authority  of  PubUc  Law  623,  B4th  (Con- 
gress, during  calendar  year  1957,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  854,  84th  Ck>ngre9s;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

1579.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
who  have  been  foimd  admissible  into  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)   (28)   (I)   (U)  of  ihe  Immi- 
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gratlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Conunissloner,  Itai- 
mlgration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  tn  caees  where  tlie  Mttboiity 
contalnad  in  section  112  (d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
mlgrmtlan  and  NatknaUtf  Act  was  exercised 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212 
(d)  (d)  of  the  Tmmtciattop  mnA  NatiooaUty 
Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  oa  tbe  JutUdazy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTBBS  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  nde  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  VINBOlf:  Oommlttee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  9739.  A  bill  to  auttKirixe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  estoMlsh  and  de- 
Telop  certain  installatiotis  for  the  national 
security,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No. 
1329 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BUTTH  ot  Virginia:  Committee  of 
conference.  8.  M9.  An  act  to  prescribe  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  crldenee  of  tests  ot  al- 
cbbol  in  tbe  blood  or  urine  of  persons  tried 
In  the  District  of  Coliimbla  for  operating 
vehicles  while  under  the  tiiOueuce  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  (Rept.  No.  1330).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XZH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  R.  10527.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  CcwnTnisstoo  Act,  ••  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rights  in  the  distribution  of  identi- 
fied merchandise;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS; 

H.  R.  10528.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law 
Ko.  177,  82d  Congress,  approved  June  4.  1913; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inwilai 
Aflain. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.  R.  10520.  A  bUl  to  provUle  a  &-year  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  enahto  depressed  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  Industry  in  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fteberies. 
By  Mr.  BBCKKR: 

H.  B.  10530.  A  bin  to  prohibit  private  em- 
ployment agencies  from  recruiting  minors 
for  out-of-state  employment  without  mak- 
ing certain  findings;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Education  and  LatKur. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  10531.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the 
mileage  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  DELLAY: 

H.  R.  10532.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  Increase  the  benefits  payable  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  Insurance 
against  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  surgical  service  for  persons  eligible  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits, 
aiKl  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10833.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Bo(u-d  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  equiv- 
alent to  the  steamship  United  Stmta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
er iesw 


H.  R.  10534.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Boasd  of  a  passenger  vessel  for  operation  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DBROUNIAN: 
H.  R.  10536.  A  MB  to  prcAibit  private  em- 
ployment agencies  from  recruiting  minors 
for  out-of-state  emplojTnent  without  mak- 
ing certain  findings;  to  the  Coomiittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ibr.  DINGELL: 
H.  R.  106S6.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Comnranl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prc^lbit  ttie 
granting  of  atrthorlty  to  broadcast  subscrip- 
tion television  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Fbrelgn  Commerce. 

H.  R.  10537.  A  bill  to  clarify  existing  law 
with  respect  to  subscription  television  oper- 
ations; to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Fmvign  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H.  R.  10638.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additicm- 
al  $2,400  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
certMln  amounts  received  as  retirement  an- 
nuities or  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FOR  AND: 
H.  R.  10539.  A  blU  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  Government  employees  employed  as 
fire  fighters;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OEORGK: 
H.  R.  10540.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  increase  the  mile- 
age of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  p\irpos*s;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works: 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILI.: 
H.R.  10541.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  cotton  acreage  from 
the  acreage  reserve  for  the  1958  crop  jrear,  to 
•stat>Ush    a    substitute    for    the    acreage-re- 
serve {tfogram  for  cotton,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  KEARNS: 
B.  R  10542.  A  bill  to  prescribe  the  official 
version,  and  the  manner  of  rendition,  of  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr  MAT: 
H  R.  10543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction   from   gross   Income   for   the   ex- 
penses of  tuition  and  certain  other  fees  and 
charges    (within   specified   limits)    paid   by 
him  for  his  education  or  the  education  of 
his  spouse  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  B.  10644.  A  bill  to  prc^iMt  tbe  charging 
o<  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  in  private  homes;  to 
the   Committee  on  Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  R.  10545.  A   bill   to   amend   section   70, 
title  5,  United  States  Code   (18  Stat.   109), 
and  lor  other  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.  R.  10546.  A  bill  to  repeal  tbe  act  requir- 
ing the  inspection  and  certification  of  certain 
vessels  carrying  passengers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.  R.  10547.  A  bUl  to  provide  separate  med- 
ical facilities  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi: 
a  B.  10648.  A  bUl  to  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  at  high  quality  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect farm   income   and   for  other  ptirpoees; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LE3INSKI: 
B.  Con.  Res.  261.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  o<  tb«  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  the  utilization  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment vehicles  and  personnel  for  first-aid  and 
other  emergency  purposes  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack  or  other  emergency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4 of  rule  xxm,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  make  avaUable 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  soU-bank 
program  and  to  permit  tbe  farmers  of  this 
State  to  qualify  for  benefits  and  be  permitted 
to  sign  applicsUons  for  soil-Muik  benefit  rmy- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture^ 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.  R.  10649.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Roesomondo;  to  the  Conunittee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10650.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Irene 
E.  T.  HamUton  and  Patricia  Hamilton;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

H.  R.  10551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WaRer 
Vali;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHAN8BN: 

R.  R.  10652.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  IHnako 
lahii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

H.  R.  10663.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  WUbur 
R.  Dameron.  8r.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10654.  A  bill  tor  tbe  reUef  at  Kattaer- 
Ine  Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  oo  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

H.  R.  10556.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hanyo- 
tune  Sarkis  Hadlglan  (also  known  as  Artine 
Hadlgian  and  Harry  Hadlglan) ;  to  tlie  CooB- 
mittee  oo  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

H.R.  10566.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jdm 
M.  Aaron;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bj  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.  R.  1086T.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Abra- 
ham Sutton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.  R.  10668.  A  Mil  for  tbe  reUef  of  Stephen 
A.  Cowen.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   PBK8TON: 

H.  R.  10659.  A  MU  for  tiM  relief  at  Tbonsas 
Forman  Screven,  Julia  Screven  Daniels,  and 
May  Bond  Screven  Rhodes;  to  tbe  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  R.  10600.  A  blU  for  the  relief  at  Taser 
Lallb  Hlshmeh;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.  R.  10561.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Otu- 
seppa  Coelli;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETTnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XAii. 

376.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Hon.  Leo  Berg,  nutyor,  Akron,  Ohio,  rela- 
tive to  (H>posltion  to  the  enactment  of  any 
such  legislation  as  prc^xised  in  H.  R.  6790 
and  H.  R.  6791;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerof. 
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Atomic-Space  Age 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  idssotrRi 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  5. 1958 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Missouri  was  most  honored  last  Satur- 
day night  by  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Senator  Monronkt,  when  he  made 
a  challenging  address  at  a  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Jackson  County  Democratic 
Committee. 

With  rare  clarity.  Senator  Monroney 
emphasized  the  need  for  positive  pro- 
grams in  order  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  atomic-space  age. 

His  suggestions  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  this  body, 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  story  on  his  speech,  published  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  February  2,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Uboks  a  Pu^n  To  Tamx  Atom — Senator  Mon- 
KONET  Tells  Democratic  Diners  We  Need 
A  Peace  Fund — As  Kind  Face  for  United 
States — Nuclear  Power  Cam  Hold  Kct  to 
MAirr  World  TRoxtblzs,  Hx  Sats 

A  billion-dollar  atoms-for-peace  program 
to  inarch  along  with  the  Nation's  $40  billion 
defense  program  so  America  can  show  its 
kind  face  as  well  as  its  tough  face  to  the 
world  was  advocated  here  last  night  by  Sen- 
ator Mike  Monronet,  of  Oklahoma. 

He  spoke  to  a  sell-out  crowd  of  650  Demo- 
crats at  a  fund-raising  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Muehlebacb.  Bspeclally  honored  at  the 
event  was  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  of 
Missouri,  who  Is  seeking  reelection,  and 
Harry  S  Truman,  former  President. 

WILL  CATCH  UP 

"We  are  going  to  catch  up  with  Russia 
in  the  missile  race,"  Senator  Monronet  as- 
sured his  listeners.  "We  will  do  it  by  put- 
ting a  balanced  defense  ahead  of  a  balanced 
budget.  The  trick  is  to  get  the  commander 
In  chief  to  take  back  the  power  he  has  siir- 
rendered  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Senator  predicted  that  with  Russia 
and  the  free  world  on  eqtial  terms  in  mUitary 
power  there  would  be  no  third  world  war. 

He  warned  that  our  defense  must  not  be 
permitted  to  go  soft.  He  said  that  at  this 
point  there  would  still  be  the  problem  of 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  1  billion  un- 
committed people  of  the  world,  scattered  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Near  East.  These  peo- 
ple, he  said,  are  seeking  a  way  of  life. 

"They  will  not  turn  to  a  nation  that  can 
Show  only  how  many  millions  of  persons  it 
can  cremate  with  its  missiles,"  he  said. 
"They  wiU  tvirn  to  the  nation  that  is  able  to 
produce  a  better  way  of  life." 

BOON   from   ATOM 

Turning  to  his  atoms  for  peace  sugges- 
tion, the  Senator  said  that  within  a  year 
there  will  be  atomic  reactors  capable  of  the 
economic  production  of  Irrigation  and 
drinking  water  from  sea  water. 

In  areas  where  cheap  fuels  are  not  avail- 
able f  I  million  reactors  can  turn  out  enough 


la   be 


power  to  light  and  heat  a  city  of  10,000  < 
pack  of  enriched   uranium   that  coufl  be 
sent  In  by  air  mail. 

The   Senator   said    there   is   much 
done  In  the   field   of   medical   and  ag^cul- 
tural  research. 

"And  we  are  not  even  across  the  threshold 
of  the  use  of  atomic  power  in  transpprta- 
tlon,"  he  added. 

Senator  Monronet  also  aimed  some 
at  John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary  of  ^t:ite, 
and  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agi  icul- 
ture. 

The  Senator  accused  the  Republicaiis  of 
lack  of  imagination  and  lack  of  initiative  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  He  said  their 
program  consisted  of  one  part  massive  figid- 
Ity  and  the  other  part  "a  retread  of 
Democratic  tries." 
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"While  we  appreciate  the  flattery  of]  imi- 
tation,  I   am   sure   that   President 
would   never   expect   to  use   the  same 
tires  over  a  period  of  10  years.     A 
coach  who  would  play  the  same 
the  same  conference  for  10  years  woutl 
sure  his  team  of  a  cellar  position.    I'm 
the     Russians    are    on     to    the 
Statue  of  Liberty  play  after  all  these 
yet  Dulles  Is  still  calling  all  of  the  old 

"We  need  a  foreign  j)ollcy  that 
spiratlon    and    imagination.      We're 
asked  for  billions  in  aid  but  not  1  ce 
new  ideas  that  can  win  the  hearts  and 
of  the  uncommitted  billions  of  people 
the  world. 

"WhUe  Russia  is  moving  aggre^ively 
around  the  world  with  new  programs,  iKilIes 
warms  over  and  waters  down  the  Triiman 
ideas  which  he  inherited  6  years  ago, 

HITS  AT  BENSON 

The  speaker  paused  to  aim  anothei  har- 
poon at  Secretary  Benson  and  has  farn|  pro- 
gram. The  Senator  said  his  statistics  indi- 
cate that  farm  income  is  still  dipping,  while 
costs  to  the  consumer  of  farm  products  rises. 

"To  sock  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
with  the  same  rock,  2  birds  with  1  stc  ne,  is 
quite  a  feat,"  the  speaker  continued.  "But 
under  Benson's  richochet  romance  fan  i  pol- 
icy he's  able  to  do  it  not  once  but  with 
monotonous  regularity." 

Senator  Monronet  said  Benson  pro  ^ams 
have  reduced  the  farm  population,  ai  cord- 
ing to  the  latest  census  figures,  by  13^  mil- 
lion persons  in  the  last  year.  Since  1950 
the  exodus  has  totaled  4,800,000  persons,  the 
speaker  said,  adding:  "Benson's  target  seems 
to  be  10  mUlion  off  the  farms  by  196oi' 

BLASTS  nSCAL  POLICT  I 

A  third  target  was  the  Republican '  fiscal 
policy.  He  said  the  Increase  in  carrying 
the  public  debt  from  1955  to  1958  totals 
more  than  $2.8  billion.  Monronet  said  that 
sum  was  enough  to  finance  the  entir$  mls- 
sUe  program,  yet  a  Oovernment-spo^sored 
high-interest  rate  policy  has  added  th^t  sum 
to  the  Government's  budget. 

"Now  at  long  last,  the  Federal  Hjeserve 
bank,  undoubtedly  under  Government  pres- 
sure, has  recognized  the  danger  of  this  tight- 
money  policy  and  has  launched  timid  action 
to  bring  the  interest  charges,  both  for  Uncle 
Sam  and  John  Q.  Public,  back  toward  t>emo- 
cratic  levels,"  he  continued.  "This  Wasted 
charge  for  extra  Interest  costs  coiUdI  have 
provided  for  the  school  constructlo]^  pro- 
gram, scientific  scholarships  and  farl  more 
constructive  uses.  Instead  it  has  given  us 
a  record-breaking  nximber  of  business  fail- 
ures, the  ending  of  business  ezpansioti. 

DEMOCRATS   FOE   PEOPLB 

•The  major  difference  between  th  b  two 
parties  becomes  thus  apparent.    The  £  epub- 


Ucans  believe  In  high  wages  for  mo^ey — and 
the  Democratic  Party,  high  wages  ftnr  people. 

"I  do  not  accuse  the  Republicans  of  bring- 
ing on  a  depression.  But  like  the  safety 
engineers  say  about  workers  who  have  re- 
peated accidents,  that  they  are  'accident 
prone' — I  do  charge  that  the  Republicans 
are  depression  prone." 

Monronet  was  Introduced  by  for  ner  Pres« 
Ident  Harry  S  Tnmian.  who  pres^mted  the 
Senator  as  "an  old  friend  who  kniws  what 
he's  doing  and  where  he's  going;  and  who 
never  talks  idly  on  any  subject." 

The  dinner  was  opened  by  Jam^e  L.  Wil- 
liams, Jackson  County  Democralflc  chair- 
man, who  introduced  Representative  Rich- 
ard Boiling.  Kansas  City:  Representative 
George  H.  Christopher,  Butler:  ^ward  V. 
Long,  lieutenant  governor;  John  li|.  Dalton. 
attorney  general;  Haskell  Holm$n,  State 
auditor;  M.  E.  Morris,  State  treasurer;  Walter 
Toberman,  secretary  of  state;  Wilbur  F. 
Daniels,  Fayette,  State  Democratic  ohairman; 
Mark  HoUoran,  St.  Louis,  Missouri's  National 
Democratic  committeeman;  countgr  offlciala 
and  members  of  the  Missouri  General  As- 
sembly. 


A  Few  Samples  of  So-Called  Small 
Struggling  Farmer  Co-op^ 

EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTJATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  5, 1^58 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  t|ie  Farm- 
ers' Union  Grain  Terminal  Association,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  had  a  startling 
growth.  It  now  handles  more  than  100 
million  bushels  of  grain  a  year.  It  has 
about  650  affiliated  local  elevators,  and 
through  a  subsidiary  operates  107  coal- 
srards  and  lumberyards.  On  |  its  1956 
earnings  of  $3,200,000  an  ordinal  corpo- 
ration would  have  paid  Federsll  income 
taxes  of  $1,650,000.  This  corporation 
paid  none.  Would  you  say  the  (Farmers' 
Union  Grain  Termmal  Associaltion  is  a 
small  struggling  farmer  co-op?  [ 

The  Consumers  Cooperative '  Associa- 
tion, of  North  Kansas  City,  I^o.,  drills 
oil  wells,  refines  petroleum.  an4  operates 
more  than  900  miles  of  pipeline.  In  addi- 
tion, it  sells  tires,  tubes,  paints,  spray, 
feed,  machinery,  lumber,  groceries,  and 
many  other  products  through  I  approxi- 
mately 1,700  local  cooperative  retail 
stores.  It  also  sells  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  to  cooperatives  tp.  several 
foreign  coimtries.  In  1956.  it^  income 
amoimted  to  $5,818,000  on  total  sales  of 
$97,622,000.  Although  it  pays  some  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  the  amoimt  paid  faUs 
far  short  of  the  amount  a  regular  com- 
peting corporation  would  payt  Would 
you  say  the  Consumers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation is  a  small  struggling  farmer 
co-op?  I 

The  Southern  States  Coopera{tive.  Inc., 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  made  up  Of  several 
subsidiary  cooperatives  primarily  en- 
gaged in  feed  and  fertilizer  mapuf actur- 
ing.  It  does  business  in  six  States.  It 
does  business  through  206  local  afiUiated 
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cooperatives  and  524  private  dealers.  In 
1956  it  did  a  $101  million  business.  Its 
profits  of  $5,151,000  were  untouched  by 
the  Federal  income-tax  collector.  Would 
you  say  the  Southern  States  Cooperative, 
Inc..  is  a  small  struggling  farmer  co-op? 

The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  operating  in  the  New  York 
milkshed,  controls  the  complete  process 
of  milk  marketing  from  farmer  to  con- 
sumer. Over  the  past  few  years  it  has 
absorbed  many  taxpaying  businesses. 
Its  net  worth  has  increased  from  $4,651,- 
000  at  the  close  of  1946  to  $26,314,000  at 
the  close  of  1956.  It  has  never  paid 
Federal  income  taxes.  Would  you  say 
the  Dairjrmen's  League  Cooperative  is  a 
small  struggling  farmer  co-op? 

The  Cotton  Producers  Association,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  owns  several  modem  fer- 
tilizer manufactiu-ing  plants,  seed  clean- 
ing and  processing  plants,  feed  mills, 
poultry  processing  plants,  pecan  shelling 
and  processing  plants,  grain  elevators, 
and  other  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
plants.  Its  net  worth  has  increased 
from  $1,183,000  at  the  close  of  its  1946 
fiscal  year  to  nearly  $8  million  at  the 
close  of  the  1956  fiscal  year.  It  has  used 
Its  tax-free  income  to  add  to  its  facili- 
ties through  the  purchase  of  taxpaj^ng 
enterprise.  Would  you  say  the  Cotton 
Producers  Association  Is  a  small  strug- 
gling farmer  co-op? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  growth  means  that, 
increasingly,  taxpaying  businesses  have 
been  absorbed  by  those  which  are  tax- 
exempt. 

And  every  time  a  taxpaying  private  enter- 
prise is  absorbed  by  a  cooperative — 

Says  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware — 

those  remaining  in  private  Industry  must 
make  up  the  deficit. 

As  a  consequence  of  present  tax  in- 
equality between  business  competitors, 
co-ops  and  the  various  so-called  mutuals 
are  able  to  use  the  major  part  of  their 
profits  for  expansion,  for  buying  up  tax- 
paying  businesses  that  are  in  competi- 
tion with  them.  Thus  they  keep  on  ex- 
panding year  after  year — increasing  in 
size  and  momentum  Uke  a  huge  snow- 
ball rolling  down  a  mountainside — from 
a  $1  billion  business  in  1930  to  over  $20 
billion  in  1956. 


Speech  DeliTered  by  Congressman  Orer- 
ton  Brooks,  December  6,  1957,  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the  Occasion  of 
Presentation  to  Him  of  the  Distin- 
gauhed  Service  Gtation  by  the  Reserre 
Officers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or   OKOKOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1958 

Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 6, 1957,  our  colleague,  Hon.  Ovxa- 


TON  Brooks,  was  honored  by  the  Reserve 
Offlcers  Association  of  the  United  States 
when  he  was  presented  with  its  highest 
award,  the  distinguished  service  citation 
for  valued  service  to  the  Reserve  compon- 
ents. 

During  his  more  than  21  years  in  Con- 
gress Overton  Brooks  has  become  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  stalwart  champions  of 
the  cause  of  the  citizen  soldier. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  Congressman 
Brooks'  speech  made  on  that  occasion: 

Brigadier  General  Morrison,  Colonel  Carl- 
ton, members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  I  am  humbly 
grateful  to  all  of  you  for  this  occasion.  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  General  Morrison, 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  for  his  eloquent  remarks 
on  this  occasion.  I  am  especially  apprecia- 
tive of  the  wonderful  award  presented  to  me 
by  my  friend,  General  Morrison,  on  behalf 
of  the  ROA,  and  I  shall  ever  remain  proud 
of  this  fine  tribute.  This  is  an  event  which 
will  remain  with  me  as  an  outstanding  one. 

General  Morrison  has  been  for  many  years 
a  most  ardent  worker  on  behalf  of  the  ROA. 
He  has  shown  his  interest  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  military  Reserves,  and  in  doing 
so  has  shown  an  outstanding  interest  in  our 
Oovemment  and  Its  people.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  fine  Job  which  he  is  performing 
as  president  of  the  Reserve  Offlcers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

This  beautiful  plaque  is  being  given  to  me 
In  recognition  of  what  I  earnestly  tried  to 
do  for  our  Reserve  forces.  For  many  years  In 
the  Congress  I  have  labored  upon  legislation 
to  promote  the  organization  of  our  Reserves 
and  build  up  a  more  efficient  Reserve  pro- 
gram for  our  Nation.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
task.  In  one  short  moment  here  today  all 
of  the  trials,  worries,  and  heartaches  of  many 
years'  fighting  for  this  program  seem  as 
nothing  and  are  forgotten  In  the  realization 
of  the  present. 

The  Reserve  program  is  nothing  new  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ovir  Re- 
serve program  predates  the  existence  of  ovir 
Government  by  several  hundred  years.  Out 
forefathers  placed  references  to  our  military 
reserves  in  the  Constitution  when  they  re- 
ferred to  a  well-organized  and  efficient 
colonial  militia.  George  Washington,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  men- 
tioned the  need  of  a  reasonably  small  regular 
establishment,  backed  up  with  the  weU- 
organlzed  military  reserve.  Even  before  this, 
our  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  possessed  an 
organized,  and,  although  untrained  In  regi- 
mental warfare,  a  most  efficient  militia. 

The  years  have  passed  and  Congress  did 
little  to  pass  legislation  to  build  up  our  Re- 
serve program.  It  was  not  until  1903  that 
the  first  act  was  passed  which  was  specifi- 
cally Intended  by  Congress  to  organize  otir 
Reserve  program.  Since  1941  the  Congress 
has  enacted  numerous  laws:  to  provide  for 
Reserve  retirement,  Reserve  promotion.  Re- 
serve duty  pay  for  field  training  of  the  Re- 
serves, and  for  a  far  more  efficient  Reserve 
training  program.  Eighteen  years  ago  I 
began  to  work  on  a  Reserve  program  in  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  since  this  time 
I  have  sponsored  in  one  way  or  another 
practlcaUy  every  piece  of  Reserve  legislation 
which  the  United  States  Congress  passed  and 
has  become  law. 

The  Reserve  program  is  In  somewhat  of  a 
difficulty  now.  The  leaders  in  the  Pentagon 
have  seen  fit  to  issue  a  directive  reducing  the 
size  of  our  Reserve  Establishment  and  with- 
holding some  of  the  ftinds  which  Congress 
had  previously  appropriated  for  this  ptirpose. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
serves In  the  House,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
Intend,  working  in  full  cooperation  with  my 
able  chairman.  Cabl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  to 


sponsor  hearings  on  the  Reserve  program  as 
soon  as  Congress  reconvenes  In  Washington 
January  7.  At  that  time  we  will  dig  deeply 
into  the  reasons  for  this  change  in  our  pro- 
gram caUing  for  a  reduction  rather  than  a 
further  increase  in  our  military  Reserve  pro- 
gram. I  promise  you  thU  day  that  I  wlU 
bend  every  effort  to  work  out  this  program, 
and  when  this  is  solved  our  program  of  giving 
the  Nation  the  most  efficient,  well  organized 
military  Reserve  program  any  country  or 
any  nation  has  ever  maintained,  will  move 
forward  rapidly  to  completion. 

General  Morrison,  Colonel  Carlton,  and 
friends,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  occa- 
sion, and  I  especially  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  beautiful  plaque  and  this  fine  award, 
which  I  promise  you  I  wm  always  cherish 
deeply. 


Address  at  Dedication  of  the  Jewish 
Syna^ofue  at  Gudad  Tmjillo,  Do- 
minican Repoblic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or  Mxyr  tobjl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5,  1958 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Jewish  Synagogue  and  Center  at  Ciu- 
dad  Trujillo,  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
on  December  27, 1957.  Following  are  the 
remarks  I  made  upton  that  occasion : 

We  are  aU  together  sharing  a  deeply  mov- 
ing, reUgious  experience — the  dedication  of  a 
house  within  which  the  spirit  of  God  is  In- 
vited to  dweU,  is  always  such,  whether  the 
proposed  abode  be  a  humble  chapel,  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  or  a  modern  Inspiring 
edifice  such  as  this. 

But  there  is  a  tremendously  rich  collateral 
significance  to  this  dedication  ceremony. 
This  is  something  special — historically  and 
sociologically,  not  only  to  those  Jews  here 
assembled  but  to  their  friends  of  other  reli- 
gions and  faiths  in  this  great  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  am  therefore  deeply  honored  and  moved 
that  the  privilege  of  being  heard  on  this 
momentous  occasion  has  been  granted  to  me. 

As  I  stand  here  In  this  holy  place  and 
look  upon  the  faces  of  my  Jewish  brethren 
my  thoughts  are  compeUed  to  our  history — 
your  history  and  the  history  of  this  Island — 
now  somehow  through  divine  providence 
symboUcaUy  linked  at  this  very  time  and 
place. 

Our  Jewish  ancestors  were  dispersed  from 
Europe  465  years  ago — in  1492,  and  began  a 
search  for  a  home  and  refuge  in  the  same 
year  that  Christopher  Columbus  found  this 
beautiful  Island  and  cherished  it. 

Who  but  a  loving  Got',  could  have  planned 
or  even  dreamed  that  there  would  come  a 
time  when  the  wheel  of  Ufe  would  so  turn 
that  some  of  our  Jewish  brethren  would  later 
be  forced  to  seek  and  find  refuge  from  rell- 
gio\is  persecution  on  the  very  Island  that  was 
discovered  in  the/same  year  that  they  wer« 
originally  dispersed. 

But  the  miraculous  coincidence  did  occur. 
Eighteen  years  ago  they  discovered  their  own 
new  world  here.  They  were  apprehensive, 
poorly  equipped,  grateful  for  Just  the  rtgbt 
to  live  without  fear  and  probably  fearful  as 
to  whether  they  could  enjoy  even  that  right 
here. 

They  had  no  way  of  knowing  then  how 
secure  they  were  in  truth  for  they  had  re- 
ceived only  a  promise  from  the  leader  of  this 
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great  ootintry,  aeiverallsslmo  Tmljlllo,  that 
they  would  receive  sanctuary  and  the  right 
to  worship  Ood  in  their  own  tradition. 

This  prconUe  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  and 
beyond,  with  an  abundantly  generous  spirit 
so  that  by  word,  deed  and  money,  the 
Generalissimo  has  ever  been  a  primary  mov- 
ing force  in  the  erection  of  this  structure. 

I  can  well  understand  the  affection  and 
prayerful  thanks  that  the  members  of  this 
congregation  will  forever  associate  with 
Generalissimo  TruijiUo's  name  and  person. 

Beautiful  thovigh  this  structure  is,  it  can 
never  compare  with  the  precious  spiritual 
beauty  for  which  it  is  a  setting.  Beyond 
the  clean  and  graceful  architectural  lines 
there  gleams  and  sparkles  the  beauty  of  your 
collective  spirits  which  cherished  the  ideals 
and  traditions  of  Judaism  in  your  hearts  and 
minds  through  the  years  In  Exirope,  of  op- 
pression, hiding  and  running.  Then,  here, 
through  the  developmental  years  of  toll  and 
struggle  in  Sosua.  This  I  perceive  to  be 
priceless  beauty. 

The  Ner  Tomld— our  eternal  light.  Is  now 
lit  for  all  to  see. 

-    It  is  plain  that  it  was  never  extinguished 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Soeuans. 

This  Jewish  hoiise  of  worship  must  there- 
fore be  maintained  as  a  symbol  of  the  word 
of  God,  of  tolerance,  of  understanding,  and 
of  faith.  As  such,  It  becomes  Tinother  out- 
post In  the  struggle  against  Godless  com- 
munism, and  you.  I  am  sure,  can  maintain 
the  trust  and  confidence  placed  in  you  many 
years  ago  by  the  Generalissimo,  by  utilizing 
this  structure  to  the  utmost,  for  its  divine 
religious  purposes  and  by  being  good  citizens. 

Uet  me  close,  echoing  that  ageless  Hebrew 
prayer  composed  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
yet  so  apt  to  this  occa^on  that  it  must  be 
In  the  heart  of  each  of  us  here : 

"Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  King 
of  the  Universe  who  has  guided  us.  main- 
tained us.  and  preserved  us  to  this  very  day. 
Amen." 


AMrect  by  Hon.  HcrmaB  E.  Talmadg e,  of 
Georgia,  Before  the  General  Assembly 
of  Georgia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  asoKciA 
IN  TH2  SENATB  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  S,  1958 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Congressional  Rccord  the  text 
of  my  remarks  in  addressing  a  Joint 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia on  February  3, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  or  UNrrco  States  Senator  Herman 

B.  Talmadoe  Betore  a  Joint  Session  or 

THE  Genxxal  Ahsemblt  Or  Georgia 

Governor     GrifOn,     Lieutenant     Governor 

Vandiver.   Speaker   Moate.   members  of   the 

General     Assembly     of     Georgia     and     my 

friends,  it  is  a  heart-warming  experience  for 

me  to  be  back  here  this  morning  with  you 

members  of  the  general  assembly  and  othor 

friends. 

It's  good  to  be  in  Georgia. 
There  are  few  other  places  that  stimulate 
for  n)«  as  many  fond  memories  as  does  this 
hallowed  chamber. 

Seeing  old  friends  here  recalls  to  mind 
the  happy  experiences  which  we  have  shared 
tugetlier  in  years  past. 


My  first  words  must  be  to  acknoi^ledge 
the  generosity  ol  your  kind  and  coi 
invitation  to  address  you  again  this 

I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  tell  you  that  any- 
time you  invite  me  I  will  be  here,  snce  X 
consider  an  invitation  from  the  sov^eign 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
a  ccmmand  which  I  cannot  refuse. 

And  nowhere,  except  in  my  own  houSe  and 
fireside,  do  I  feel  more  at  home  than  h  sre  on 
this  rostrum  speaking  to  men  that  I  know, 
speaking  to  men  that  I  respect,  speak  ng  to 
men  whose  friendship  I  cherish  and  sp(  aklng 
to  men  whom  I  honor  as  true  Georgia]  s  and 
real  Americans. 

To  Gov.  Marvin  Criffln.  I  extend  <  ordial 
greetings  and  my  respects  for  his  unwaJrering 
stand  in  defense  of  Georgia's  institutions. 
To  Lt.  Gov.  Ernest  Vandiver,  I  extend 
slmUar  cordial  greetings  and  respects  for  his 
consistent,  firm,  and  resolute  stand  to  main- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

To  Speaker  Moate,  to  members  of  thfc  gen- 
eral assembly,  to  the  attorney  general  and 
his  legal  staff,  to  all  of  the  elective  afd  ap- 
pointive State  and  local  officials,  to  thS  press 
of  the  State,  to  the  radio,  to  the  teleirision. 
and  to  the  great  and  overwhelming  masses  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I  salute 
you.  I  salute  you  for  your  resolution  in 
being  ready  at  all  times  to  resist  at  all  costs 
any  attacks  that  may  be  hxirled  agaiost  our 
homes,   our  families,  and  our   ciiildr^n. 

Last  year,  when  I  spoke  to  you.  my  ^rvice 
In  the  Senate  had  Just  begun.  i 

Frankly.  I  do  not  mind  telling  yo«,  that 
I  was  a  little  bit  homesick  when  I  i^t  to 
Washington. 

I  said  to  you  then  that  whenever  any  of 
you  were  in  Washington  that  you  had,  better 
not  miss  coming  by  to  see  us  and  itisiting 
with  me,  my  staff  and  my  family — making 
my  office  while  you  are  In  Washlngtoa,  your 
office  and  making  my  home  while  youlare  in 
Washington,  your  home.  | 

I  renew  that  invitation  today.  I 

Your  visits  have  made  it  a  lot  easier  for 
me  to  be  away  from  home  and  to  cairry  on 
my  duties  as  I  would  wish  to  do  anfl  that 
you  would  have  me  to  do. 

Being  in  frequent  touch  with  the 
ment  of  the  people  back  home  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  any  Senator  or  Congres&mati  who 
would  maintain  a  proper  perspective  in 
Washington's  hectic  and  chaotic  atmosphere. 
Let  me  remind  you,  and  let  me  remind 
the  people  of  Georgia,  though  HKRM<k  Tal- 
madce  is  in  Washington  in  attendant  upon 
the  Senate,  that  he  is  as  near  to  you  as  yoiu 
mailbox   or    your    telephone.  | 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  tell  you  how 
pleasant  has  been  my  service  with  ths  Mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congiess. 
They  form  a  great  team.  j 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  its  Member^ 
I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  each  anil  every 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation  jin  the 
House  the  highest  tribute  for  their  lofag  and 
effective  service  to  the  people  of  Georgia  and 
to  thank  them  for  their  valuable  h£p  and 
cooperation  they  have  extended  me !  in  my 
initial  year's  service  as  a  freshman  sbnator. 
No  words  can  adequately  describe  v^y  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  for  the  wise  advice  and 
helpful  counsel  given  me  by  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  SenatcM*  Richard  B.  laassEix. 
Under  his  sagacious  leadership  thq  Soiith 
has  been  spared  many  ineqiiities — inequities 
wiiich  would  have  been  forced  upon  jXis  had 
It  not  been  for  his  statesmanship  Snd  re- 
sourcefulness in  the  leadership  of  many  gal- 
lant fights  wliich  have  turned  back  the  tide. 
This  leadership  is  an  inEpiratlon  for  au  who 
love  their  country.  It  is  without  seserva- 
tlon  that  I  say  to  you  I  am  honore^  to  be 
fighting  at  his  side  and  under  his  abli ;  direc- 
tion. 

At  this  time,  I  feel  that  I  mtist  rei  an  the 
rewarding  association  which  all  of  us  on  the 
Georgia  delegation  had  with  one  of  its  mem- 
bers.   Judge    Henderson    Lanbam,    fit    the 
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Seventh  District,  who  has  passed  trpm  among 
us.  , 

Judge  Lanham.  who  won  his  apurs  as  a 
champion  of  the  people  tn  this  Hrery  hall, 
was  one  of  the  Nation's  best  Congressmen. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  people  anid,  signifi- 
cantly, was  going  to  attend  a  public  meeting 
when  a  tragic  and  imtimely  accident  ended 
his  life.  My  memory  is  warm  for  him.  Just 
as  are  the  menK>ties  of  his  constituents  whom 
he  served  so  well.  All  of  u»  mis^  him  very 
much. 

Gentlemen  of  the  general  asseiribly,  never 
before  in  the  annals  of  this  coviitry  have 
we  seen  a  time  like  this  in  ouf  Nation's 
history. 

It  is  a  time  of  frustration,  a  tltne  of  un- 
certainty, a  time  of  anger,  and  a  time  when 
th««  is  a  growing  lack  of  confidence. 

It  is  a  time  of  danger.  tx>th  frOm  within 
and  from  without.  [ 

This  situation  has  been  caused  an  varying 
degrees  by  a  lack  of  leadership,  by  a  refusal 
to  adhere  to  constitutional  proccMes.  by  the 
Lag  in  our  defenses  despite  the  l»lUions  we 
have  spent,  by  the  unconstitutlocial  armed 
Invasion  of  a  sovereign  State,  by  the  present 
decline  in  our  economy,  by  the,  farm  de- 
pression, and  by  a  host  of  other  f|u;tors. 

It  was  on  October  4  that  Soviet  Russia,  a 
nation  considered  backward  and  a  third-rate 
power  35  years  ago,  launched  a  n^lastle  con- 
taining in  its  head  a  satellite  rhich  was 
placed  in  an  orbit  around  tills  i  Mirth  at  a 
speed  of  18,000  miles  per  hour. 

That  accomplislynent  shocked  the  world. 
It  told  the  American  people  thjit  we  bave 
been  asleep. 

It  told  the  American  people  that  many 
of  our  leaders  have  been  more  interested  in 
selfish  political  considerations  than  they 
have  been  in  defending  the  country. 

Even  though  past  failures  and ;  shortcom- 
ings in  maintaining  our  defenses  must  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  both  political  parties, 
these  failures  and  shortcomings  ire  not  In 
any  Instance — that  I  know  of — tJw  fault  of 
Congress. 

Congress  consistently  has  beer  ahead  of 
the  Executive  in  recognizing  ana  acting  to 
meet  the  {leril  to  our  country.  Our  trouble 
has  been  purely  and  simply  the  result  of 
maladministration,  lack  of  leadership  and. 
Indeed,  even  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch.  In  no  Instance  has  Con- 
gress failed  to  heed  the  reqiiests  i|nd  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  In  jany  major 
defense  area.  | 

Congress  can  approin^te  mon^  and  can 
make  the  laws  but  the  major  responsibility 
miist  be  fulfilled  by  the  Executive  and  this 
it  has  not  done.  I 

The  sad  truth  Is  that  our  deller.se  effort 
has  become  mired  in  its  own  sprawling  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  bas  moved 
promptly. 

Prior  to  the  session  of  Congreei  he  design 
nated  a  Special  Preparedness  Committee,- 
under  the  leadership  of  the  resourceful  Sen- 
ator Ltndoh  B.  Johnson,  of  Tefcas.  to  In- 
quire into  the  state  of  our  defekises. 

What  that  committee  has  found  is  alarm- 
ing, indeed.  The  findings  hate  demon- 
strated that  the  Congress  must  step  In  to 
Insure  the  safety  and  security  of  Ifhls  Nation. 
Let  us  examine  for  f  moment  ^me  of  the 
testimony  which  this  Nation's  top  scientists 
and  top  military  men  gave  to  the  Johnson 
committee.  T 

Gen.  James  B.  Gavin,  Chief  ol  Army  Re- 
search and  Development,  swore  that  the 
Army  could  have  put  up  a  satellite  a  year 
or  more  ahead  of  the  Russians.  JThat  they 
had  the  missile  to  do  the  Job — t|ie  Juplter- 
C.  Further  that  request  after  rtoquest  was 
made  for  permission  to  put  up  a^  American 
satellite,  the  first  request  as  e^rly  as  the 
spring  of  1956.  But  that  all  of  these  re- 
quests were  denied.     Instead  o4  approving 
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Army's  project  Orblter.  the  responsibility 
was  assigned  to  the  Navy  for  a  new  and 
separate  project  Vanguard,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  then  had  no  missile  in  being 
or  in  prospect  to  raise  the  satellite. 

This  faulty  decision,  of  which  General 
Gavin  spoke,  resulted  in  an  immense  loss  of 
--r3stlge  to  this  Nation  at  a  crucial  time  in 
world  history. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  he  retired 
from  the  Army  In  apparent  disgust  with  the 
assertion  that  be  could  do  more  for  the 
Army  speaking  for  it  as  a  free  and  unfet- 
tered citizen  than  he  could  do  in  uniform. 

Witness  after  witness  cited  other  short- 
sighted and  disastrous  mistakes  which  have 
been  costly  beyond  measure  to  the  defense 
posture  of  this  country.  And  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  outspoken,  widely  respected,  and 
admired  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  former  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  had  some  most 
Interesting  testimony  for  the  Johnson  com- 
mittee. He  said  that  the  mighty  Strategic 
Air  Command  Ixjmbers  were  grounded  for  5 
weeks  in  mld-1957  because  of  a  failure  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  provide  funds  for 
gasoUns. 

I  ask  you.  In  the  name  of  reason  and  in 
the  name  of  commonsense,  what  kind  of 
leadership  do  we  have  which  squanders  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  an  arrogant,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  airlx>rne  invasion  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Arkansas,  yet,  does  not 
have  one  red  cent  to  spend  for  gasoline  to 
power  our  mighty  bombers? 

What  kind  of  leadership  do  we  have  which 
takes  such  drastic  measures  against  our  own 
people  at  a  time  when  arrogant  dictators  of 
a  godless  power  are  brandishing  their  mighty 
weapons  and  threatening  to  blow  every  one 
of  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth? 

There  have  been  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
State  of  our  defenses  which  have  been 
equally  as  alarming  as  the  testimony  before 
the  Johnson  committee. 

Some  months  ago,  the  President  appointed 
a  distinguished  committee  of  eminent  and 
qualified  Americans  to  study  our  defenses 
and  to  make  a  report  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

This  report,  based  upon  America's  long- 
range  prospects,  found  our  position  to  be 
one  of  cataclysmic  peril. 

That  report  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
White  House,  but  a  few  of  its  details  have 
leaked  out  to  the  press. 

Other  reports  such  as  the  Rockefeller  re- 
port and  the  top-secret  Johns  Hopkins  re- 
port are  startling  In  their  revelations.  Sum- 
ming up,  they  say  the  position  of  our  country 
is  deteriorating  and  that  time  is  running 
against  us. 

These  are  the  dismal  facts  which  con- 
fronted Senators  and  Members  of  Congress 
as  they  returned  to  Washington  on  January 
7,  this  year. 

The  Soviets  have  a  disturbing  lead  over 
us  in  other  areas : 

They  have  almost  as  many  army  divi- 
sions as  all  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
combined  and  they  are  highly  mechanized. 

Soviet  submarines  now  number  600  or 
more  while  we  have  only  110. 

They  have  hundreds  of  long-range 
bombers. 

They  are  expected  to  have  an  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  by  July  of  this  year. 

Top  experts,  now  conducting  secret  studies 
for  the  Army,  say  that  Russia  has  a  force  in 
being  capable  of  throwing  several  hundred 
atomic  bombers  and  perhaps  50  or  more  sub- 
marines with  missile-launching  equipment 
at  us  in  a  surprise  attack.  They  would  be 
more  than  adequate  to  kill  20  or  30  million 
people  in  this  country,  it  is  said,  and  knock 
out  more  than  10  percent  of  our  economy — 
perhaps  20  percent. 

Soviet  Russia  with  Its  avowed  dedication 
to  conquer  the  world  is  not  buUdlng  this 


great  military  force  as  a  defensive  establish- 
ment. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  President  to 
meet  tills  grave  sittiation  contains  $4  billion 
in  additional  funds  for  defense  over  fiscal 
1957.  Most  of  this  increase  will  be  spent  on 
missiles  and  for  the  maintenance  and  su- 
periority of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Out  of  the  highest  peacetime  budget  ever 
submitted  to  Congress — $73.9  billion — the 
President  asked  for  $39.8  bUUon  for  the  De- 
fense Department. 

If  this  monstrous  amount  of  money  pro- 
posed for  defense  is  expended  prudently,  we 
wlU  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Even  more  funds  can  be  found  for  needed 
weapons  within  the  Defense  Department 
itself  by  eliminating  appalling  waste  and 
needless  duplication  of  effort. 

The  overall  budget  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  faulty  in  several  respects. 

It  seeks  to  make  cuts  where  reductions 
are  undesirable. 

It  seeks  to  make  increases  In  nondefense 
spending  where  increases  are  undesirable. 

The  proposed  budget  would  fvirther  cripple 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation;  it  would  double 
Interest  rates  on  REA  loans:  it  would  leave 
our  farmers  to  shift  for  themselves  in  case 
of  disaster;  it  would  bring  an  end  to  sup- 
port for  vocational  education  by  1960;  it 
would  reduce  assistance  for  our  old  people, 
oiur  dependent  children,  our  needy  blind,  and 
our  totally  disabled;  it  would  terminate 
grants  to  local  governments  for  operation 
of  schools  in  federally  Impacted  areas;  It 
would  shift  to  States  and  localities  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  hovising;  it  would 
curtail  hospital  construction  to  meet  only 
urgent  needs  and  expected  in  a  special  sup- 
plementary message  later  is  a  proposal  to 
reduce  veterans'  compensations  and  pen- 
sions. 

Now,  I  ask  you  what  kind  of  a  philosophy 
Is  it  that  has  millions  and  billions  for  for- 
eign potentates  and  Communist  dictators 
but  has  ro  compassion  for  our  veterans,  their 
widows,  our  elder  citizens,  the  farmers,  and 
others  who  work  to  sustain  tlUs  Nation? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  Is  it  that  de- 
mands billions  more  for  outright  gifts  to 
seventy-odd  foreign  nations  of  the  earth  and 
in  the  same  message  demands  that  Congress 
raise  the  present  debt  limit  of  $275  billion 
by  another  $5  billion? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  is  It  which  de- 
mands an  extension  of  trade  and  tariff  poli- 
cies that  have  caused  dumping  of  slave-wage 
goods  on  American  markets  to  the  harm  and 
detriment  of  many  American  industries  and 
their  workers? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  Is  It  where  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  its  tight-money 
policy  attempts  to  keep  the  lid  on  top  of  the 
economic  chimney  while  the  budget  makers 
are  feeding  the  flames  of  inflation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  Is  it  that  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  scarce  dollars  and  Inflated 
dollars  at  one  and  the  same  time? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  is  it  that  pur- 
sues a  policy  of  hard  money  for  the  people 
and  easy  money  for  the  bureaucrats? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  is  it  that  pur- 
sues a  course  of  more  and  more  inflation 
further  endangering  the  insurance  policies, 
the  savings,  the  retirement  programs  of  all 
our  people  and  all  of  those  other  benefits 
which  are  based  upon  value  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency? 

What  kind  of  a  phUosophy  is  it  that  has 
already  robbed  our  people  of  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  savings  and  pension  rights 
by  deficit  financing  in  1939? 

What  kind  of  a  philosophy  Is  it  that  would 
let  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  fall  by  the 
wayside  to  shift  for  themselves  when  billions 
of  dollars  In  Federal  Government  subsidies 
are  parceled  out  annually  to  industry  and  to 
other  lines  of  endeavor? 


The  administration  in  Washington  can« 
not  answer  these  questions. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  demanded 
satisfactory  answers  to  all  of  them. 

Of  particular  concern  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  economic  welfare  of  this 
Nation  Is  the  plight  of  the  American  farmer. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  mid- 
January,  the  President  made  several  recom- 
mendations which,  if  adopted,  would  deliver 
the  final  destructive  blow  to  agriculture  in 
this  Nation. 

He  would  cut  parity  to  60  percent. 

He  would  repeal  the  law  requiring  that 
tobacco  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity 
when  marketinjg  quotas  are  in  effect,  regard- 
less of  supply. 

Secretary  Benson's  policies  have  driven 
many  farmers  off  the  land.  They  have 
plunged  most  of  those  who  have  remained 
into  depression.  They  have  kept  our  farmers 
under  constant  threat  of  bankruptcy. 

We  have  had  enough. 

We  want  no  more  of  Benson's  starvation. 

I  am  fighting  it  all  the  way. 

As  a  farmer,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  vrill  opi>oee  these  thoughtless 
and  indifferent  proposals  as  vigorously  and 
as  effectively  as  I  know  how. 

It  takes  no  expert  to  see  that  current  na- 
tional farm  poUcles  are  planned  depression 
for  the  farmer. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
see  that  this  starving  to  death  of  one  major 
group  in  our  economy  is  spreading  to  other 
groups,  as  It  mevitably  does,  and  Is  now 
doing. 

His  loss  of  Income  and  buying  power  Is  dry- 
ing up  vital  markets  for  industrial  products. 

Nothing  less  than  a  bold,  new  effective 
approach  to  this  problem  will  suffice.  Such  a 
new  farm  program  must  be  forthcoming  soon 
if  the  present  farm  Crisis  is  to  be  solved  and 
If  the  agricultural  depression  is  to  be  pre- 
vented from  wreaking  further  havoc  on  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 

This  prc^am  must  be  devised  to:  (1)  Let 
the  farmer  farm;  (3)  assure  him  prices  for 
what  he  produces  commensurate  with  those 
of  manufactured  products;  (3)  assure  him 
and  his  family  a  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  the  national  income  based  upon  the  labor 
he  expends  in  his  work. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  mvist  look  to 
an  overwhelmingly  democratic  Congress  and 
a  new  Democratic  administration  dedicated 
to  old-fashion  Jeffersonian  democracy  to 
right  these  wrongs,  to  resolve  these  inequi- 
ties, and  to  really  do  something  for  the 
farmer  and  the  American  people. 

And,  in  conclusion,  a  word  to  our  veterans, 
their  widows,  and  their  dependent  children. 

All  of  those  administration  proposals  which 
have  been  made  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  made  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  trim 
veterans  benefits,  to  lower  existing  compen- 
sation benefits  for  their  widows  or  for  their 
children,  face  certain  defeat  in  Congress. 

Not  only  are  we  going  to  have  to  look  for 
new  concepts  of  administration  in  our  Gov- 
ernment at  home  but  also  we  are  going  to 
have  to  look  for  new  concepts  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  cost  of  the  cold  war  rises  year  by 
year. 

We  see  vast  armed  forces  arrayed  against 
each  other  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  In 
Africa,  and  in  Asia. 

A  careless  shot  could  detonate  a  power  that 
could  destroy  civUization  itself. 

Time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  we  will 
have  to  recognize  conditions  as  they  are. 

Though  the  future  may  now  look  dark,  I 
know  that  you  share  with  me  an  abiding 
faith  In  the  inherent  greatness  of  our  beloved 
country  and  m  the  sturdy  fiber  and  resolute 
character  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

You  ask  how  can  we  insure  America's 
future  strength  and  safety? 

The  answer  Is  clear. 
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Now  Is  the  time  to  anchor  ova  destiny  to 
those  tenets  of  Americanism  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  have  been  tried  in  the 
crucible  of  experience — ^tenets  whicb  have 
never  failed  us  In  time  of  need. 

Now  is  the  time  for  leaders  and  for  leader- 
ship. 

We — the  masses  of  the  American  people — 
are  steadfastly  determined  to  press  into  the 
fray  every  sinew  of  our  beings  and  every  re- 
source at  our  disposal  to  guarantee  our  coun- 
try's continued  role  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  true  champion  of  right  and  Justice  for 
all  men. 

As  we  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  that  sacred 
obligation  we  do  bo,  as  Americans  have  done 
since  they  first  set  foot  on  this  homeland  of 
ours. 

We  do  so  himbly  and  with  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  benevolence  and  guid- 
ance. 

We  do  so  with  a  solemn  resolution  on  our 
part  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  to  do  the 
work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Doing  that,  Americans  and  all  free  peoples 
•rerjrwhere  can  look  to  the  horizons  of  to- 
morrow with  the  assurance  that  peace  and 
security  under  Ood  will  continue  to  be  their 
heritage. 


Secretary  BeasoB,  Meet  Badget  Dvector 
Bmndage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscowsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5, 1958 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Brundage, 
apparently  are  not  speaking  to  one  an- 
other these  days. 

I  say  this  because  Mr.  Bnindage  has 
recently  nuuie  a  statement  that  is  in 
agreement  with  my  criticism  of  our  farm 
program  and  Congress'  criticism  of  our 
farm  program,  and  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Benson's  views. 

On  the  NBC  television  program  Youth 
Wants  To  Know  of  January  26. 1958,  Mr. 
Brundage  was  asked  why  the  farmers 
are  antagonistic  toward  Mr.  Benson's 
program,  Mr.  Brundage  replied  that  not 
all  farmers  were  antagonistic,  then 
added: 

But  the  trouble  is  that  cior  present  [farm] 
program  benefits  the  large  commercial  farm 
as  against  the  indivld\ial  farmer. 

I  think  Mr.  Brimdage  summed  it  up 
nicely.  Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have 
complained  long  and  loud  that  Secre- 
tary Benson's  programs  do  not  heU)  the 
farmer  who  needs  help— the  family- 
sized  farmer — but  give  as  much  as  $278.- 

000  in  taxpayers'  money  to  the  big-busi- 
ness farm  producer  who  does  not  need 
help. 

That  is  why  the  Congress  last  year  put 
a  limit  of  $3,000  on  acreage  reserve  soil 
bank  payments  "to  any  one  producer," 
as  the  law  reads.  Secretary  Benson  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  $3,000  limi" 
tation  to  apply  to  any  one  farm,  so  that 
one  farm  producer  who  owns  20  or  30 
farms  can  still  be  paid  $40,000  or  $90,000. 

1  trost  that  the  Secretary  eventually  will 
be  called  to  account  for  this. 


W    - 


It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Secretary 
Benson  last  year  opposed  a  per  pitoducer 
acreage  reserve  limitation  of  even  $5,000. 
In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  [Mr.  CoolbyI, 
Secretary  Benson  contended  thai  "such 
a  rigid  limitation"  would  discDurage 
farmers  from  participating  in  t  le  soil 
bank  program. 

Secretary  Benson  has  agali  bem 
shown  to  be  a  poor  prophet.  W)th  the 
rigid  $3,000  limitation  on  the  boc^cs,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  having  to 
raticm  the  $500  million  available  for  the 
acreage  reserve  program.  There  is  no 
lack  of  participation.  Farmers  aqe  com- 
plaining that  they  can't  participale,  even 
if  they  want  to  bank  small  acreate.  An 
official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  told  me  that  there  will  bfe  offer- 
ings of  land  to  take  up  the  Xifil  $500 
million,  and  then  some.  j 

Secretary  Benson  is  going  to  aave  to 
answer  some  questions  if  the  8o|l  bank 
is  oversubscribed  and  farmers  arei  denied 
participation.  How  many  big  tajusiness 
farm  producers — multiple  farm  oijrners — 
are  going  to  get  more  than  theiij  $3,000 
maximiun  per  producer?  Hovr'  many 
family-sized  farmers  are  going  ta  be  de- 
nied participation  in  the  acreage  reserve, 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  $500  orl  $1,000. 
because  Secretary  Benson  Is  geing  to 
pay  $60,000  to  one  producer  whp  owns 
20  farms?  Isn't  Mr.  Benson's  $31)00  per 
farm  interpretation  of  the  acr^ge  re- 
serve limitation  one  reason  wh^  there 
Isn't  enough  soil  bank  money  to  go 
around?  Despite  Congress'  cleat  intent 
to  halt  huge  payments  to  big  business 
farmers,  isn't  Secretary  Benson  doing 
everything  he  can  to  continue  those 
payments,  even  to  twisting  the  law? 

I  hoi>e  we  can  get  the  answers  (lulckly. 
And  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bnmdaae,  who 
seems  to  agree  that  our  farm  programs 
aren't  helping  the  individual  family 
farmer,  will  be  able  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Benson  and  impreM  upon 
him  the  folly  of  his  ways. 


February  5 


John  Nicholas  Saadlin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROODS 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

IN  THX  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENT. 

Wednesday,  February  5. 19^8 


Mr.  BRO<^LS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Nicholas  Sandlln,  for  16 
years  a  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  great  American,  died 
last  Christmas  Day  at  his  home  ^n  Min- 
den.  La.  A  large  number  of  the  present 
Members  of  the  House  served  with  Judge 
Sandlin  and  knew  him  well.  It  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  report  his  pi^^ng  to 
the  House.  i 

Words  are  wholly  inadequatei  to  ex- 
press our  true  feelings  when  dea^h  takes 
from  our  midst  such  a  devoted  savant  of 
the  people. 

I  knew  Congressman  Sandin  well 
and  considered  him  one  of  my  best 
friends.    I  did  not  have  the  pri\  liege  of 


serving  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  I  succeeded  the  judge  as 
Representative  of  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisi- 
ana when  in  1938,  after  servii^g  16  active 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
chose  not  to  run  for  reelection  to  this 
high  post. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Jiidge  Sand- 
lin was  85  years  old.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  20  years  ago,  he  had  de- 
voted over  40  years  of  his  liffe  to  public 
service  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation.  Even  in  his  so-C£uIed  retire- 
ment, Judge  Sandlin  continued  his  active 
efiforts  to  be  of  service  to  our  people. 

John  Sandlin  was  bom  in.  the  small 
community  to  Mclntyre.  not  far  from 
his  home  in  the  city  of  Minden,  La.,  on 
Feln-uary  23, 1872.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Webster  Parishi  Later  he 
began  the  study  of  law  and  1^  1896  was 
admitted  to  practice  law  at  ;the  bar  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  began  prac- 
ticing law  in  Minden  and  later  that  same 
year  was  elected  to  his  first  piibUc  oi' 
flee — that  of  alderman  of  lihe  city  of 
Minden.  He  was  later  appointed  post- 
master of  Minden  and  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  7  years.  j 

In  1904  this  great  American  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  lor  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Louisiana.  He  served  in 
this  post  until  1910  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  District  of 
Louisiana.  It  was  at  this  tij|ae  my  late 
friend  acquired  the  title  of  ji|dge  and  he 
was  efTectionately  so-called  this  until  the 
date  of  his  death,  | 

Judge  Sandlin  served  on  the  bench 
until  1920,  a  period  of  10  years.  It  was 
while  serving  in  this  capacity  that  he 
was  selected  a  delegate  to  Ithe  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  ajt  St.  LouiSi. 
The  judge  was  elected  to  the  77th  Con- 
gress and  arrived  in  WashUn^ton  the 
year  President  Harding  took'  office.  He 
diligently  served  his  people  ahd  the  Na- 
tion through  the  seven  succejedlng  Con- 
gresses and  retired  from 
January  3.  1937. 

Never  one  to  shirk  public 
always  ready,  when  his  health  permitted, 
to  champion  the  rights  of  |his  people. 
John  Sandlin.  after  his  retirement,  of- 
fered himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
democratic  nomination  for  Utilted  States 
Senator  and  later  served  as  a  presiden- 
tial elector  from  Louisiana  Inj  1944. 

Although  in  the  later  year*  of  his  life 
our  former  colleague's  healt^  began  to 
fail  him,  he  yet  continued  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  in  State  and  local 
affairs.  1 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaks,  I  am  proud  and 
deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  counted 
among  the  many  close  frier^ds  of  John 
Sandlin  and  I,  along  with  the  countless 
thousands  of  his  friends  anl  admirers, 
mourn  his  passing.  His  devption  to  his 
people,  his  sincerity  in  handling  their 
problems,  and  his  steadying  influence  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  during  years  of  se- 
vere economic  strife  in  this  dountry,  are 
some  of  the  numerous  attributes  which 
endeared  him  to  the  people,  j 
During  my  first  years  in  tae  Congress 


on 


rvlce  and 


I  received  counsel  and  advise 


my  good  friend  and  he  honored  me  with 


often  f  rcmi 
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his  confidence  and  patience.  John 
Sandlin  on  numerous  occasions  ex- 
pressed himself  on  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional proUema  and  his  clear  logic,  deep 
thinking,  and  helcrful  solutioDs  were 
respected  and  appreciated  by  aO  who 
knew  Judge  Sandlin. 

We  are  living  in  urgent  times.  Times 
in  which  men  search  their  minds  and 
hearts  for  answers  to  tremendous  and 
grevious  problems.  We  now.  more  than 
ever  before,  have  a  distinct  need  for  such 
great  minds  as  had  our  devoted  friend, 
John  N.  Sandlin. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  and  we  mourn 
this  loss.  Death  has  taken  a  heavy  toll 
here.  It  is  a  long,  dark  road  we  all  must 
traveL  For  those  of  us  who  keep  the 
faith,  as  did  this  great  man,  the  journey 
should  hold  no  fear.  He  had  a  most 
fruitful  life;  he  carved  his  niche  in  the 
hall  of  fame:  he  contributed  unselfishly 
to  the  stability  of  our  Nation  during 
chaotic  economic  years;  and  he  served 
well  the  great  people  of  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation.  At  last,  he  became  a 
victim  of  the  terrific  strain  of  his  tireless 
and  self-sacrificing  labors  in  behalf  of 
his  people. 

Now  he  is  gone.  His  passing  will  be 
keenly  felt.  Our  country  has  lost  one  of 
its  truly  great  Americans. 


Legfislatioa  To  Eacoorafe  Banc  Sdealific 
Research  Adhritjr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Muaovu. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  5. 1958 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  distinguislied  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Simp- 
sow],  and  I  have  today  joined  in  eo- 
spons<»-ing  legislation  to  encourage  basic 
scientific  research  activity  in  the  United 
States.  In  joining  together  in  the  si>on- 
sorship  of  this  legislation  we  have  issued 
a  press  release  briefly  describing  the  bill 
and  setting  forth  its  essential  purpose.  I 
will  include  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  that  press  release: 

The  Honorable  Richabs  M.  Simpson.  Re- 
publican, of  Pftunsylvanla.  and  the  Honor- 
able TaovAB  B.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Mls- 
Bourl.  members  of  the  taxwrlting  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  today  announced 
the  Joint  sponsorship  and  Introduction  of 
identical  bills  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ao  as  to  encourage  basic  research  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  and  thereby  enhance 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  tax  concession 
with  respect  to  contributions  to  universities 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  basic  research 
in  science  as  well  as  a  tax  concession  to  In- 
dustries for  basic  research  In  science.  The 
tax  concession  In  the  case  of  contributions  to 
universiUes  and  nonprofit  organizations 
would  t,ake  the  form  of  a  credit  against  tax 
to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  with  a  further  UmltaUon  that 
the  credit  shall  not  exceed  S  percent  of  the 
tax.  In  the  case  of  basic  research  activity 
by  industry  the  credit  would  be  Umlte<t  to 
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75  percent  at  the  expradtttiTes  wtth  a  further 
Umlttktkm  that  the  cretttt  shaU  not  exceed 
9  percent  of  the  tax. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  repoit  to  the 
PresWent  on  basic  research  by  the  National 
Science  Poundation.  dated  October  IS,  1957. 
Indicated  that  the  Nation's  basic  research  ef- 
fort must  be  substantially  Increased.  The 
eospoBsors  of  this  legislation  indicated  that 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  give  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  National  Science 
Poundation  by  providing  Increased  financial 
resources  for  basic  science  research  on  the 
part  of  universities  and  other  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  providing  a  positive 
encouragement  to  slmUar  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Indxistry. 

ExpresElng  the  view  that  encoin-agement  of 
basic  research  by  inducing  contributions  to 
organizations  covered  under  the  bill  and  by 
encouraging  industrial  expenditures  for  such 
purposes  is  preferable  to  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernmental grants,  the  cosponsors  stated  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  interference 
In  the  researrti  programs  by  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
In  the  case  of  contributions  to  universities 
and  nonprofit  institutions  there  will  be  no 
interference  in  that  under  the  bill  a  determi- 
nation of  what  constitutes  basic  research  in 
science  would  be  left  to  the  conducting  insti- 
tution. In  the  case  of  expenditures  by  in- 
dustry the  blU  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  certifying  authority  consisting 
of  a  board  of  eminent  scientists  appointed  by 
the  President  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Thus,  there 
will  be  preserved  in  the  Federal  participation 
In  the  program  the  point  of  view  of  the  ac- 
tive scientific  researcher  rather  than  the 
point  of  view  of  an  administrator  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  legiflatlon  stated 
their  conviction  that  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  designed  to  enhance  basic  scien- 
tific research  in  the  United  States  would  do 
much  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our  coun- 
try's scientific  and  industrial  world  preemi- 
nence in  the  Interest  of  fostering  the  im- 
provement of  humanity  and  the  cause  of 
peace. 


TLe  lodivulaal  in  the  Age  of  Space 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or  NKBBAJSK*. 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  5, 1958 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagiie,  the  junior  SenaUur  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CdrtisI,  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  in  the  Congress.  He 
served  in  the  House  for  16  years,  in  10 
of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  aware 
of  his  splendid  service  in  this  body. 
However.  I  should  like  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  many  other  ac- 
tivities and  attainments,  among  them  his 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  where 
he  is  making  a  very  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  the  advance  of  that  splendid 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

On  January  30  he  addressed  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  university  on  the  occasion  of 
thcirfoundcrs  day. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
splendid  address  t)e  printed  in  the  Cox- 

GBBSSIOif  AL  RZCOKB. 

There  beix«  no  objectiOD.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobb, 
as  follows: 

The  Individtiu.  m  tkz  Ace  of  Spacx 
(Cotivocation  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Caxl  T.  Ctrms.  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Thursday.  January  30,  IMS) 

At  this  founders  day  convocation.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  turn  our  thou^ta  to 
the  beginning  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. It  was  on  January  20,  1887,  that  the 
action  wae^  talsen  to  bring  this  Institution 
Into  being.  Tbe  history  of  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan has  been  a  history  of  service  rendered. 
Year  after  year  those  who  enrolled  were 
given  an  opporturtty  for  an  education  and 
an  enrichment  of  their  lives  to  the  end  that 
they  might  leave  to  serve.  As  time  goes  on 
our  gratitude  to  those  pioneering  Methodists 
of  faith  and  vision  Increases. 

TVenty-three  years  before  this  founding. 
Abraham  Lincoln  stated  in  a  speech  at  Balti- 
more, Md..  on  April  18.  1864.  "It  is  no  fault 
In  others  that  the  Methodist  Church  sends 
mere  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to 
the  hospital,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven 
than  any.  Ood  bless  the  Methodist  Church. 
Bless  all  churches,  and  blessed  be  God,  who. 
In  our  great  trial,  glveth  us  the  churches." 

In  my  lifetime  man  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  technological  advance  ever  encom- 
passed In  the  span  of  50  years.  We  have 
come  to  accept  the  great  changes  in  trans- 
portation and  communications  as  routine 
living;  the  marvel  of  television,  and  the  speed 
of  Jet  transportation  are  ordinary.  One  of 
the  most  significant  accomplishments  of  this 
period,  and  one  which  occiirred  during  your 
lives  was  the  splitting  of  the  atom. 

The  world  was  awed  by  tlie  military  po- 
tential of  atomic  energy.  It  filled  men  with 
both  doubt  and  fear.  Individuals  of  faith 
and  vision  rejected  the  idea  that  atomic 
power  had  been  perfected  to  destroy  all  the 
monuments  of  civilization  and  culture,  and 
all  the  evidences  of  God's  love  and  grace. 
As  a  result  great  strides  have  been  made 
toward  the  peaceful  \ise  of  atomic  energy. 

A  highly  important  aspect  of  the  peacetime 
atonx  is  the  great  source  of  electric  power. 
Our  own  State  of  Nebraska  is  having  a  part 
In  that  development.  Oiir  country's  first 
atomic  powered  submarine,  the  Nautilus, 
not  only  makes  almost  limitless  runs  without 
refueling  but  it  can  travel  under  ice.  Our 
railroads  are  becoming  deeply  interested  in 
atomic  powered  locomotives. 

Since  World  War  II  ended  we  have  shipped 
tens  of  thousands  of  shipments  of  radio 
isotopes  from  Oak  Bidge,  Tenn..  for  use  here 
and  abroad.  These  Isotopes  used  as  tracers, 
-  have  been  pa^^ularly  of  benefit  in  the  fields 
of  medicine  and  agricultural  chemistry.  By 
the  use  of  thle  tracer  teduUque  we  have 
learned  how  milk  is  formed  in  the  cow.  how 
much  nutrition  corn  derives  frook  applied 
fertilizer,  and  bow  the  release  of  noxious 
substance  from  lake  bottoms  kills  fish,  and 
many  other  important  facts. 

Our  shipments  of  Isotopes  have  enabled 
English  doctors  to  provide  better  treatment 
for  blood  diseases  and  thyroid  disorders, 
rwnigh  physicians  have  patients  gather  at 
one  central  location  to  be  treated  when 
phosphorous  and  iron  radio  Isotopes  arrive 
from  the  United  States.  In  Latin  America, 
noteworthy  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  leukemia,  thyroid  dis- 
orders, tumors  and  other  tropical  diseases. 
In  Japan,  where  atomic  bombs  were  dropped 
only  12  years  ago.  shipments  of  our  lsotc^>es 
have  vastly  improved  pearl  culture  by  Illus- 
trating how  calcium  is  deposited  in  oyster 
shells  and  pearls.  The  future  wUl  hold  many, 
many  advances  which  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind. 
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Now  we  enter  the  age  of  space.  From  the 
very  birth  of  reason  In  mankind,  man  has 
had  an  Interest  In  space.  Egyptian  astron- 
omers charted  the  paths  of  the  major 
planets.  Babylonian  astronomers  developed 
a  remarkably  accurate  calendar  from  the 
stars.  Phoenician  sailors  steered  the  courses 
of  their  venturesome  ships  from  the  heavens. 
If  further  proof  of  the  universal  interest  in 
space  held  by  the  ancients  is  needed,  look 
to  their  gods  and  goddesses.  How  many  of 
them  were  sun  gods  and  moon  goddesses? 
It  Is  no  accident  that  names  such  as  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Neptune  are  applied,  even  today, 
to  the  earth's  companions. 

According  to  legend,  the  Greeks  even  em- 
barked on  the  actual  conquest  of  space. 
Of  course,  that  legend  was  imaginative. 
Yet,  the  possibilities  of  flight  into  space  were 
never  entirely  forgotten.  Galileo  made  last- 
ing contributions  to  aerodynamics.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  constructed  a  model  airplane. 
The  alchemist,  Nostradamus,  prophes'ed  that 
man  would  some  day  fly.  There  were  suc- 
cessful balloon  ascensions  while  Louis  XVI 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Prance.  Our  own 
Benjamin  Franklin  flew  a  kite  during  a 
storm  and  proved  the  existence  of  electricity. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  South  used  a  bal- 
loon as  an  observation  post.  All  this — years 
before  the  Wright  brothers  made  the  first 
sustained  heavier  than  air  flight  some  half - 
century  ago.  Man  has  had  the  conquest  of 
space  in  mind  almost  since  the  time  when 
man  first  existed. 

Willie  Ley,  scientist  and  author,  describes 
this  new  age,  Man  Invades  Space.  He  says. 
In  part:  "It  was  noon  in  Asia,  early  morning 
In  Europe,  and  late  evening  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  on  October  4,  1957,  when 
shortwave  sets,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
received  manmade  signals  from  space.  The 
planet  earth  had  Just  acquired  another 
satellite." 

Since  the  first  manmade  satellite  began 
to  orbit  many  people  have  been  prone  to  view 
the  future  with  pessimism,  to  predict  calam- 
ity, and  to  feel  that  man  and  civilization 
were  headed  for  oblivion.  They  wondered 
if  materialistic  communism  was  proving  to 
be  superior  to  Christianity. 

Let  lis  reject  all  such  feelings  of  gloom 
and  distrust.  Let  it  be  asked:  In  whose 
hands  does  the  future  rest  and  what  being 
has  dominion  over  the  limitless  space? 

The  answers  to  those  questions  are  the 
same  today  as  they  were  prior  to  October  4. 
He  who  views  the  age  of  space  with  fear  and 
trembling  doubts  God. 

These  days  of  rapid  development  and  the 
fast  changes  are  a  time  of  testing.  Our 
faith  Is  being  tested.  It  is  time  that  we 
asked  ourselves  some  elementary  and  basic 
questions.  Is  God's  domain  limited?  Is 
this  earth  His  creation  and  the  recipient  of 
His  love,  and  is  ail  of  outer  space  beyond 
His  realm? 

A  recent  article  in  Life  magazine  discusses 
the  frontier  of  space.  It  speaks  of  the  num- 
ber of  planets  as  being  In  the  hundreds  of 
billions.  The  vastness  of  the  universe  is 
beyond  our  comprehension.  It  invites  the 
curiosity  of  all  and  raises  doubts  for  some. 
A  few  days  before  Daniel  Webster  died  he 
wrote  these  lines  which  have  been  carved  on 
his  tombstone : 

"Philosophical  argument,  especially  that 
drawn  from  the  vastness  of  the  universe, 
in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignifi- 
cance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken 
my  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me;  but 
my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured 
me  that  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be 
divine  reality.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
cannot  be  a  mere  human  production.  The 
belief  enters  into  the  very  depth  of  my  con- 
science. The  whole  history  of  man  proves 
It." 

The  basic  needs  of  man  have  not  changed 
since  the  ancient  Egyptian  astronomers 
charted  the  paths  of  the  major  planets   or 


since  our  shortwave  radio  sets  rece  ved  the 
first  manmade  signals  from  outer  spt  ce.  The 
Individual  still  needs  a  power  beyond  him- 
self to  guide  him  and  to  help  him  overcome 
Ills  bent  for  evil.  The  Individual  still  needs 
faith  and  confidence.  He  still  ne  aia  for- 
giveness and  he  needs  the  love  an<:  friend 
bhip  of  his  fellow  man.  He  still  i  eeds  an 
anchor.  He  has  need  of  all  the  wpdom  of 
the  ages. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Coidmunlsts 
In  iRiinching  two  satellites  is  a  in  atter  of 
serious  Importance.  It  does  call  fir  a  re- 
appraisal of  our  program  for  national  de 
'ense.  In  no  sense  does  it  prove  tha  ,  a  Com- 
munist economy  is  superior.  Neit  ler  does 
it  prove  that  America's  educations  I  system 
k?.S  fpiled.  Had  our  Government  re  ilized  in 
1947  that  the  Communists  were  ;oing  to 
place  a  prime  effort  upon  the  sate,  lite  race 


Yet  it  should  never  be  by  mass 


In  their  missile  program.  America. 


t  it  had 


so  chosen,  could  have  won  that  n  ^ce.  We 
did  not  lose  the  race  because  our  Instltu- 
tlonc  of  learning  were  inferior.  Ou  r  Nation 
did  not  fully  avail  herself  of  the  i  dentists 
that  our  institutions  of  learning  Imd  pro- 
duced 

Certainly  ova  educational  syste^  at  all 
levels  should  constantly  be  reapprai  sed.  We 
should  always  examine  otir  program  to  deter- 
mine where  new  emphasis  should  t  e  added 
The  tremendous  problems  of  oiu*  ;ime  de- 
maud  that  we  Increase  our  contrlbi  itlons  to 
education  and  prayerfully  considei  oiu:  re- 
sponsibilities. When  educational  institu- 
tions or  individuals  cease  to  strive  for  im- 
provement they  deteriorate 

Education  that  is  based  solely  up^n  mate 
rlalistlc  science,  in  a  society  that 
bcUcf  in  God,  is  dangerous  and  destructive. 
Knowledge  is  power  and  the  use  qt  knowl- 
edge without  commitment  to  and 
from  God  is  like  the  mightiest  engine  rush- 
ing forward  without  controls  or  p  lot. 

What  does  it  profit  a  nation  if  It 
materialistic  science  and  loses  Its  dwn  soul? 
If  America  loses  its  soul,  what  is  ftiere  left 
to  defend? 

As   man's  knowledge  of  the  phjfelcal  be 
comes  greater,  the  need  for  his  totfl  educa 
tlon    becomes    infinitely   greater. 
Lcve  an  education  that  not  only  enables  him 
to  split  the  atom  and  to  build  a  satellite,  but 
to  understand  his  neighbor,  and  to 
respect  his  fellow  man.     To  accomplish  this 
he  must  be  trained  in  the  llteratun  ,  the  art 
and  the  music  that  has  stood  thf  test  of 
time.     He  must  know  the  history 
kind  and  understand  the  theory  of 
He  must  know  himself.     Above  all 
be  educated  in  the  Christian  faith 

The    need   was    never   greater   fdr   highly 
trained  individuals,  whose  wills  an 
of  the  infinite  One,  and  who  posse  ss  a  pas 
plon  for  service  akin  to  Him  who  i  aid :  "He 
that  would  be  greatest  among  you,  1  st  him  be 
tne  servant  of  all." 

outstanding 


excels  In 


recon  s 


Nebraska  Wesleyan  has  many 
departments  that  have  made 
of  wide  recognition.     A  dedicated 
Jolin  Christian  Jensen,  spent  long 
the  science  department.     He  was 
and  in  fact  an  incarnation  of  th( 
tli3m3  of  great  teaching.    The  biogi  aphl 
the  science  graduates  of  Nebraska 
would   constitute   an    important 
v/Lo*6    who.      Their    work    has 
much  to  the  health  and  well-beli^g 
Nation  and  to  the  secvirity  and 
our  Republic. 

These  great  contributions  in 
not  come  about  by  reason  of  a 
materialistic  view  and  approach 
They  did  not  come  about  because 
tutlon  was  better  equipped  or 
perior  facilities.    Rather,  they  are 
tration  that  educational  Institution^ 
Tiduals   can   profit   most    by   put'  ing 
things  first  and  all  the  other  will 

The  aim  of  our  Nation's  schools 
and  should  be,  the  education  of  thfe 
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education — 


rather,  it  should  be  the  education  of  each 
individual  In  our  society.  Our  schools 
should  never  be  an  assembly  line  produc- 
tion, with  each  pupil  being  ap.  iuanlniate 
part  of  the  State.  We  should  tAach  them  as 
individuals  and  help  them  to  be.  In  the 
words  of  Herbert  Hoover,  "uncommon  men 
and  women."  Their  individual  gifts  and 
talents  must  be  found,  encduraged,  and 
brought  to  full  realization.  So  long  as 
America  Is  a  land  of  Indivldii^ls  of  faith, 
capable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  liberty 
and  our  way  of  life  are  secure,    i 

We  should  never  undervalue  the  individ- 
ual. When  the  Master  teacner  came  to 
earth,  one  of  the  principle  themes  of  His 
teaching  was  the  great  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual personality.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
devised  a  form  of  government  pased  on  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  Our  mbst  treasured 
documents,  the  )3eclaratlon  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  a  recitation  of  the  rights  snd  responsi- 
bilities of  individuals. 

Man  Is  God's  finest  creatlor.  The  indi- 
vidual personality  is  most  pre<1ous.  Space, 
like  the  Sabbath,  was  made  for  man. 

The  age  of  space  is  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Let  us  enter  it  with  ^.ith  and  vi- 
sion. 

I  like  the  lines  of  John  Grebnleaf  Whit- 
tier's  poem  The  Eternal  Ccc^esa,  which 
read: 

"I  know  not  where  His  Islknds  lift 

Their  f  ronded  palms  ii  i  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and 

Those  familiar  lines  could 
ten  to  read : 


(itLTt: 


won  be  rewrit- 


"When  satellites  and  rockets  w  ng 
Into  the  limitless  somethin( 
space, 
I  know  the  whole  universe 
And    men    cannot    escape 
-  grace." 


The  Mallory  CaM 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILUS 

or   LOUISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  i  i.  1958 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speake  •,  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  klallory  case 
has  aroused  wholesome  puMic  interest. 
It  has  been  the  subject  ol  thoughtful 
study  and  searching  analys  s.  An  out- 
standing example  is  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  Picawune,  of  New 
Orleans,  on  January  22,  1958,  which  I 
ask  leave  to  make  part  of  my  brief  re- 
marks. T 

Last  year  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  tie  Judiciary 
was  created  to  study  questidns  raised  by 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  in- 
cluding the  Mallory  case,  an  d  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  After  rathtr  extensive 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  ijinanimously 
decided  to  make  legislative  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Mallory  case. 
We  are  in  process  of  formulating  our 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  review  the  facts  in 
the  Mallory  case  and  exprisss  my  per- 
sonal opinion  on  the  f ar-rea  :hing  effects 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Supremi  t  Court,  and 
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at  the  same  time  make  an  eBori  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  questioiiB  posed  by  the 
Times  Picayune  and  other  tbought-pro- 
yoking  editorials. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance 

of  the  Mallory  decision,  we  must  renaem.- 
ber  that  crimes  involving  heat  of  passion, 
such  as  fist  fighta,  assault  and  battery, 
and  manslaughter  usually  occur  wher- 
ever a  provocation  arises  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  whatever  witnesses  happ>en  to 
be  at  the  scene.  But  the  most  serious 
of  all  crimes,  those  that  are  carefully 
planned  in  advance,  such  as  premedi- 
tated murder,  robbery,  rape,  espionage, 
and  sat>otage  are  never  committed  in  the 
open.  In  such  cases  the  police  have  to 
employ  the  time-honored  and  heretofore 
well  recognized  process  of  interrogation 
and  elimination,  because  under  our  sys- 
tem of  justice  it  Is  as  important  not  to 
charge  the  innocent  with  crime  as  it  is  to 
prosecute  the  guilty. 

Mallory  raped  a  woman  in  the  base- 
ment of  her  own  honie.  As  usual,  there 
were  no  witnesses  to  the  criminal  attack, 
and  Mallory  took  the  further  precaution 
to  disguise  himself.  And  so.  following 
the  heretofore  usual  and  accepted  prac- 
tice, the  police  questioned  him.  Seren 
hours  went  by  between  his  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment. During  that  time,  he  was 
fed,  talked  freely,  and  confessed  his 
crime. 

The  confesrion  was  free  and  volun- 
tary, and  what  is  more,  it  was  truthful. 
He  was  given  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
and  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury  of  his 
own  peers. 

The  Suprenic  Court,  however,  tavall- 
dated  the  confession,  not  because  it  was 
induced  by  threat  or  violence,  or  involun- 
tary for  any  other  reason,  but  solely  be- 
cause of  the  delay  between  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment. Moreover,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  in  all  Federal  eases  the  process 
of  interrogation  between  arrest  and  for- 
mal arraignment,  if  not  prohibited,  is 
now  certainly  ineffective  and  practically 
useless. 

The  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Mallory  case  does  serious  damage  to 
an  old  and  fundamental  rule  of  evidence 
regarding  the  admissibility  of  a  confes- 
-  sion.  Prior  to  the  Mallory  decision,  a 
confession  was  admissible  if  it  was  trust- 
worthy as  testimony,  and  this  rule  was 
applied  both  in  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  as  well  as  under  the  common  law. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  a  confes- 
sion was  admissible  or  inadmissible, 
practical  tests  were  applied  over  the 
years.  If  there  was  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  elicit  an  untrue  confession  of 
guilt,  or  if  a  confession  was  Loduced  by 
a  threat  or  a  promise,  by  fear  or  hope, 
the  confession  was  not  regarded  as  being 
trustworthy  as  testimony  and  was  there- 
fore inadmissible.  But  If  a  confession 
was  freely  and  voluntarily  made,  then  It 
was  deemed  to  be  trustworthy  and  there- 
fore admissible. 

As  indicated,  under  the  Mallory  ruling 
the  mere  fact  that  the  confession  was 
made  between  arrest  and  formal  arraign- 
ment invalidated  it.  Timing  rather  than 
trustworthiness  becomes  the  test. 

Prior  to  MaHory,  If  delay  between  ar- 
rest and  arraignment  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  as  an  occasion  for  pressure  or 


coercion  In  order  to  obtain  a  confession, 
then  chdagr.  of  course,  was  a  factor  to  be 
ooDsklered  in  determining  whether  or 
not  tbe  confession  was  admissible,  and 
DO  one  should  want  to  change  this  rule. 
Bat  it  is  difBcult  for  me  to  see  how  mere 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment, 
in  and  of  itself,  can  invalidate  a  free, 

voluntary,  truthful,  and  otherwise,  ad- 
missible confession. 

To  apply  time  alone  as  the  test  is  un- 
sound and  can  well  result  in  not  only 
freeing  the  guilty  but  in  doing  grievous 
wrong  to  the  innocent. 

Thus  botb  an  honest  charge,  based  on 
mistaken  identity,  and  a  false  tip.  be- 
lieved by  the  police  to  be  true,  constitute 
probable  cause  to  arrest  the  person  mis- 
takenly identified  or  falsely  charged  with 
serious  crime.  Again,  a  person  arrested 
on  probable  cause,  may  contend  that  he 
was  not  at  the  scene  of  the  crime  or  was 
even  out  of  tbe  city  when  the  crime  was 
committed.  This  is  what  is  called  an 
alibi.  An  honest  aUbi  is  the  most  per- 
fect defense  known  to  law,  while  a  false 
alibi  is  a  reprehensible  plea.  The  per- 
son who  can  establish  the  whereabouts 
of  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
may  not  be  readily  available  and  the  po- 
lice cannot  always  take  the  word  of  the 
accused  in  the  face  of  his  arrest  made  on 
what  appears  to  be  solid  evidence  mak- 
ing out  a  case  of  probable  cause.  Law 
enforcement  officers  are  thus  faced  with 
a  hopeless  dilemma  as  the  result  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mal- 
lory case.  It  can  be  readily  seen,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  police  are  not  given  time, 
through  the  process  of  interrogation  and 
elimination,  to  verify  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  an  identification,  a  tip  or  an  aUbi, 
innocent  persons  can  and  will  be  unjustly 
charged  with  shocking  crimes. 

And  similarly,  to  apply  the  test  of 
time  alone  can  and  will  result  in  fre^ng 
the  guilty.  Thwe  can  be  no  better  il- 
lustration of  this  than  the  Mallory  case 
itself.  Mall(H7  confessed  his  crime  freely 
and  voluntarily.  He  told  tbe  truth.  He 
was  and  is  guilty.  But  as  the  result  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he 
was  set  free  and  footloose. 

Following  his  release,  Mallory  was  be- 
friended with  a  job,  but  he  assaulted 
his  benefactor  and  then  fled  from  jus- 
tice. And  so,  roaming  the  streets,  high- 
ways and  l^^ways  s<Hnewhere  in  the 
United  States  today  is  a  confessed  rainst 
and  a  fugitive  from  justice.  When  and 
where  he  will  strike  again  no  one  Icnows. 

This  decision,  ot  course,  applies  in  all 
Federal  courts.  The  Federal  courts  in 
the  several  States  and  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  crimes  or  crin>es  defined  by  Con- 
gress only,  while  the  Federal  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  commmi  law  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  restrict  as  well  as 
Federal  crimes.  For  that  reason,  while 
the  decision  will  have  greater  impact  on 
law  enforcement  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  must  l>e  remonbered  that 
the  ruling  has  univ^'sal  application  in 
all  Federal  courts  in  the  country. 

The  Times  Picayune  editorial  follows: 
OonPEssioNS  Cube 

In  the  fervor  of  destroying  or  wealcenlng 
tilal  by  jvry.  Goodie—  last  year  faUed  to 


get  aronnd  to  (among  other  tldztga)  any 
emergency  correction  of  tbe  startling  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision  of  la&t  June 
relative  to  voluntary  confessions  of  crime — 
tbe  MaUory  case. 

Congressman  Kkatdtc,  who  did  hla  part 
toward  establishing  contempt -procedure  as 
a  Bure  way  to  conviction,  did  find  time  to 
\irge  »  House  judiciary  subcommittee  to  re- 
port his  bill  to  restore  the  admissibility  of 
nonduress  confessions,  regardless  of  delay 
between  arrest  and  arraignment.  A  rejxjrt 
from  the  Jvistlce  Department,  wlilch  at  the 
time  expressed  great  concern  over  the  Mal- 
lory decision,  seems  Btill  lacking.  Congress- 
iBAn  WU.IJS.  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, undoubtedly  will  do  bis  best  to  speed 
action,  as  Mr.  Keating  again  urges. 

One  helpful  step  would  be  introduction  in 
the  CoNGBSSsioNAi.  Rbcokd  of  the  text  of  the 
decision. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  appeUate  co>urt 
at  Washington  previously  went  further  than 
any  other  circuit  in  throwing  out  confes- 
sions; and  that  the  High  Court  made  the 
matter  a  national  rather  than  District  of 
Coliimbla  problem;  also,  that  the  la  tier's 
new  rule  was  actuaUy  or  In  effect  made 
earUer  in  what  is  called  the  McNabb  case. 

Congressman  Porr  defended  the  particular 
interpretation  of  what  constlcutee  unneces- 
sary delay  between  arrest  axul  arraignment 
but  was  unable  to  see  why  it  affected  validity 
of  the  confession. 

Others  say  that  In  addition  to  invaUdating 
confessions,  the  decision  prohibits  arrests  on 
suspidon;  and  any  qnestionlng  at  head- 
quartets  which  lends  Itself  to  elidOng  dam- 
aging statements  or  malrlng  a  case  or  estai>- 
llshlng  better  than  probable  cause,  follow- 
ing arrest.  Police  can  abstain  from  arrest, 
they  say,  in  hope  of  getting  a  confession^ 
taking  the  risk  of  an  escape.  Tbe  poesiblllty 
of  confusion  In  Interpretations  seems  sor- 
rowfully present  here,  as  In  too  many  other 
dedslona. 


lapMis  of  Wheal  at  Swbstaadard  Duty 
Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  McINTOSH 

or   KICHICAK 

IN  THE  HCTDSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  February  5. 19 5& 

Mr.  McINTOSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  being  forced  to  take 
losses  on  their  production  of  seed  wheat 
because  of  an  increasing  flood  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  which  are  enter- 
ing at  duty  rates  applicable  to  wheat  fit 
only  for  animal  feeds  and  purposes  other 
than  human  cMisiunption. 

To  prohibit  such  imports  at  substand- 
ard duty  rates,  I  have  introduced  H.  R. 
10205.  which  is  designed  to  give  Amer- 
ican farmers  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
seed  wheat  they  produce. 

The  record  regarding  seed  wheat  im- 
ports shows  clearly  that  foreign  seed 
wheat  producers  are  driving  American 
growers  out  of  their  own  domestic  mar- 
ket. By  taking  unfair  advantage  of  tlie 
existing  law  and  regulations  and  dis- 
torting the  clear  meaning  and  intent, 
iB!qx>rted  seed  wheat  enters  tbe  Ameri- 
can market  at  a  price  which  malces  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  American 
fanners  to  realize  their  .costs  of  pro- 
duction. 
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Under  laws,  Executive  orders,  and  reg- 
ulations regarding  wheat  imports  in  ef- 
fect in  the  early  1940's,  import  duty 
schedules  call  for  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  duty  of  21  cents  per  bushel 
of  wheat  of  standard  commercial  qual- 
ity. Since  seed  wheat  is  a  quality  of 
grain  at  least  equal  to  or.  most  often, 
superior  to  the  standard  commercial 
grades,  it  was  scheduled  for  classifica- 
tion with  the  great  volume  of  wheat  im- 
ports at  the  21  cents  per  biishel  import 
duty  rate.  This  was  done  even  though 
seed  wheat  always  commands  a  premium 
price  at  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  duty  rate 
of  21  cents  per  bushel,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial classification  for  substandard  qual- 
ity grains  which  were  unfit  for  human 
consumption  and  which  could  be  used 
only  for  animal  feeds  or  for  nonfood 
commercial  purposes.  The  duty  rate 
specified  for  this  low-quality  grade  is  5 
percent  ad  valorem. 

For  many  years,  wheat  imports  have 
been  classified  in  these  two  categories 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  grain.  In 
years  past,  American  seed-wheat  pro- 
ducers have  supplied  almost  entirely  the 
high  quality  grains  needed  for  domestic 
seed  purposes.  The  annual  imports 
were  only  a  fraction  of  the  seed-wheat 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 
American  seed-wheat  growers  were  able 
to  realize  a  sufficient  premium  price  for 
their  seed  wheat,  as  compared  with 
other  grades,  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of 
production  of  this  premium  quality 
grain.  Imports  competed  in  the  free 
market  with  American  production. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1954,  foreign 
Importers  began  to  color  their  seed 
gram  or  treat  it  with  chemicals  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  impair  the  premium 
quality  for  seed-wheat  purposes  and  in- 
sisted on  the  classification  of  such  grain 
as  being  imfit  for  human  consumption 
because  of  its  color  or  chemical  treat- 
ment. By  this  method  of  classification, 
seed-wheat  exporters  were  able  to  send 
into  the  United  States  increasing  vol- 
umes of  seed -wheat  qualifying  for  the  5 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  and  escape  the 
21  cents  per  bushel  tariff  rate. 

The  important  advantage  of  using  this 
classification  is  clearly  evident  from  the 
import  figvu-es.  showing  the  rapid  jimip 
in  volume  of  such  wheat  imports.    Prom 

1953,  seed  wheat  imports  jumped  from 
6,297,000  poimds  to  13,456,000  poimds  in 

1954.  During  1955,  imports  nearly 
trebled  to  38.105.000  poimds.  In  1956. 
imports  more  than  trebled  again  to  135,- 
383,000  pounds.  Imports  dropped  slightly 
in  volume  in  1957.  But  for  the  first  5 
months  of  the  1958  fiscal  year,  im];x)rts 
were  nearly  trebled  again  over  the  figiires 
for  the  corresponding  months  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  clear  language  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  and  the  long  practice  and 
custom  in  connection  with  the  grading 
and  classification  of  wheat  indicates  be- 
yond question  that  seed  wheat  could 
never  be  classified  as  being  of  a  quality 
unfit  for  human  consimiption.  The  arti- 
hcial  color  or  chemical  treatment  making 
It  unfit  for  hiunan  consumption,  is 
merely  a  way  of  escaping  the  provisions 
of  law.  This  practice  is  a  method  of 
getting  past  the  customs  collector  and 


avoiding  the  payment  of  legitima^  duty 
charges.  Any  pretense  that  the  Federal 
Government  intended  any  special  con- 
cessions on  seed  wheat  so  that  it  oould  be 
imported  at  reduced  duty  rates  l£  with- 
out any  fovmdation.  Anyone  ^miliar 
with  Import  practices  and  custon^  regu- 
lations recognizes  this  fact.  j 

From  time  to  time,  the  e«cutive 
branches  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congrress  find  it  necessary  to  amend  laws 
and  regulations  to  accomplish  the  in- 
tended purposes.  If  tax  laws  o^  other 
Federal  statutes  are  being  avoided  or 
evaded  by  our  own  citizens,  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  agencies  usual^r  move 
rapidly  to  close  any  loopholes.  Siich  ac- 
tion is  needed  in  this  case.  Allo\«Lng  the 
practice  to  continue  loses  custonls  reve- 
nues to  the  United  States  and  for  ces  im- 
favorable  prices  upon  our  own  wheat 
producers. 

American  seed-wheat  producers  have 
substantial  additional  productioii  costs 
over  and  above  the  cost  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  quality  wheat.  These 
costs  may  vary  from  State  to  Steite  de- 
pending upon  the  requirements  of  grow- 
ing seed  wheat,  but  in  general,  tnese  ad- 
ditional costs  run  up  to  around  30  cents 
per  bushel.  The  farmer  must  miet  cer- 
tain requirements  as  to  previous  land 
usage  before  he  may  plant  his  cipp.  He 
must  purchase  certified  seed  on  wfiich  he 
pays  a  premium  price.  Duriig  the 
growth  of  the  crop  he  must  pay  ees  for 
inspection  of  the  wheat  stand.  1  ie  har- 
vest and  handling  must  be  given  special 
care.  The  seed  grain  must  be  tea  ted  and 
certified  before  he  may  properl;  sell  it 
on  the  American  market  as  seed  g  rain. 

The  device  of  classifying  seec  wheat 
as  substandard  in  order  to  qualif m  for  the 
minimum  duty  rates,  combined  with  low 
production  costs  have  hit  the  American 
seed-wheat  grower  very  hard.  Numer- 
ous farmers  in  the  Seventh  Diatrict  of 
Michigan  have,  in  the  past,  grown  seed 
wheat  successfully  and  enjoyed]  a  rea- 
sonably good  market  for  their  production. 
Tuscola  and  Huron  County  f  armtrs  were 
the  heaviest  producers.  In  recent  years, 
some  farmers  have  been  forced  to  dis- 
continue such  production  while  others 
have  found  it  to  be  a  marginal  crop. 
They  want  and  should  be  giver,  in  all 
fairness,  an  opportunity  to  realizi  >  a  rea- 
sonable price.  As  long  as  existing  cus- 
toms classifications  are  permittiid  as  a 
result  of  the  torturing  of  the  hnguage 
applying  to  the  wheat  imports,  i  uch  an 
opportunity  is  not  possible. 

The  effect  of  H.  R.  10205  will  be  that 
all  seed  wheat  imports  will  a  ;ain  be 
classified  for  entry  under  the  2 1  cents 
per  bushel  duty  payment,  acconding  to 
the  practice  for  many  years  past  Such 
action  will  not  be  unfair  to  otr  good 
neighbor  to  the  north,  but  will'restore 
the  good  relationship  which  exilted  for 
many  years  and  which  was  the  clear  un- 
derstanding and  intent  of  both  nations. 

The  Department  of  Agricuiure  is 
alerted  to  this  problem  and  belietes  that 
the  issue  should  be  resolved  on  a  proper 
basis.  I  trust  that  favorable  recommen- 
dations on  my  bill  may  be  mada  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  House  Oommit- 
tee  on  Agriculture.  1 

To  faU  to  deal  forthrightly  with  this 
distortion  of  our  Import  regulati  }ns  can 


result  only  in  further  disregard 
laws  and  regrulations  of  this 
am  s\ire  that  wheat  farmers, 
throughout  the  Nation  will 
ing  favorable  consideration  ol 
lation  by  the  Congress. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^ATTVEB 
Wednesday.  February  Si  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  was  host  to 
a  group  of  European  and  Jat>anese  offi- 
cials touring  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Internationsil  Coopera- 
tion Administration.  I 

This  group  is  studying  antitrust  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
petitive economy  it  generate^.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  upon  completion  of  their 
mission,  the  group  will  recoi^mend  gov- 
ernment policies  and  new  legislation  on 
restrictive  business  practices  in  their 
own  countries.  1 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  in  saying 
that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  ^  exchange 
ideas  with  these  officials.  Projects  of 
this  kind  will  provide  them  \kth  a  much 
fuller  imderstanding  of  tpe  United 
States  experience  in  this  area  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  relevant  to  condi- 
tions in  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con> 
sent,  I  include  in  the  Record  the  re- 
marks which  Chairman  CellIer  and  my- 
self made  to  this  group:  j 

Cbli 


Remarks  or  Chairman 


LLER 


As  chairman  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives' Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  of  Its 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  I  anj  pleased  to 
welcome  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  this  mission  sponsored  by  the  European 
Productivity  Agency  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Coop>eratloii.  I  am  sure 
that  my  collea^e,  Mr.  Keating Jranklng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  Joins  me 
In  my  welcome  to  you.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  have  with  us  representatives  pf  the  Japa- 
nese Restrictive  Business  Practices  Study 
Team  who  are  visiting  the  United  States  In 
a  sponsored  program  of  the  ^tematlonal 
Cooperation  Administration.       I 

Since  both  of  these  missions  ^clude  Oov- 
emment  officials  directly  responsible  for  im- 
portant programs  that  are  desired  to  cur- 
tall  restrictive  business  practice^  In  their  re- 
spective countries,  I  am  swce  that  our  dls 
cusslons  wUl  be  mutually  bene$cial 

This  morning  Blr.  Keating 
to  dlsciiss  with  you  policies 
decisions  to  establish  the  so-cai 
Industries.    That  is,  the  industries  which,  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  free  play  of  competitive  forces  and 
subjected,  in  varying  degrees,  tjo  direct  su 
pervlsion  by  Government  offlcitfls 
cusslon  will  Include  some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  In  these  Industries  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  economy  where  exemp 
tions  from  our  basic  antitrusf^  legislation 
have  been  granted. 


^d  I  propose 
lat  underlie 
regulated 
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Traditionally,  the  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  competition  In 
free  markets.  To  this  end  Congress  re- 
peatedly has  declared  its  reliance  on  a  pri- 
vate competitive  economic  system  as  the 
primary  method  by  which  essential  energies 
are  released  for  Increased  industrial  produc- 
tivity and  for  technological  development.  In 
addition  to  the  economic  benefits  afforded 
by  competition,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  come  to  recognize  that  our  political 
freedoms  under  a  representative  of  Govern- 
ment require  the  solid  foundation  of  a  free 
economy.  We  believe  that  for  a  democracy 
to  be  strong,  adaptable,  and  progreEsive.  it 
must  be  secure  in  Its  economic  liberties. 

These  conclusions  are  bipartisan.  Both  of 
our  major  political  parties  for  many  years 
have  proclaimed  the  necessity  to  assure 
economic  opportunity  and  to  limit  aggre- 
gation of  economic  power  which  Is  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  competitive 
industrial  conditions. 

Despite  this  universal  agreement  as  to  the 
values  to  be  derived  from  a  competitively 
organized  economy,  in  a  number  of  our  Im- 
portant industries  we  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  role  of  private  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  to  substitute  conrols  ex- 
ercised by  Government  officials.  Where  this 
has  occurred,  it  should  be  noted  that  con- 
currently with  the  withdrawal  of  an  industry 
or  a  segment  of  an  induttry  from  the  free 
play  of  competitive  forces,  Government  offi- 
cials have  been  given  responsibility  for  busi- 
ness direction.  In  no  Instance  has  a  com- 
mercial activity  been  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  our 
general  business  law,  the  antitrust  laws,  un- 
less at  the  same  time  supervisory  powers 
were  lodged  In  Government  officials  in  order 
for  them  to  accomplish  the  results  that 
otherwise  competition  would  be  relied  upon 
to  provide. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  underlie  the 
decision  to  remove  a  particular  business  ac- 
tivity from  the  forces  of  competition.  First, 
there  are  some  fields  of  economic  en- 
deavor— the  Bo-called  natviral  monopoly  sit- 
uations— where  competition  either  will  not 
work,  or  at  best  will  work  only  In  a  wasteful 
manner.  If  you  have  one  waterfall,  for  ex- 
ample you  generally  can  have  but  one  hydro- 
electric plant.  Since  It  U  impossible  to  have 
competitive  hydroelectric  plants  at  that  lo- 
cation some  other  device  must  be  created  to 
assure  that  prices  are  reasonable  and  serv- 
ices adequate.  Other  examples  of  natural 
monopolies  of  this  nature  are  found  In  the 
public  utilities  for  dUtrlbutlon  of  water, 
gas,  and  electricity  to  the  residences  In  a 
,  particular  community. 

Closely  related  are  those  Industries  where 
regulation  came  in  response  to  abuses  of 
economic  power  by  private  operators  In  busi- 
nesses that  have  the  characteristics  of  nat- 
ural monopolies.  As  early  as  1887.  Congress 
established  regulation  over  the  railroad  In- 
dustry as  a  result  of  investigations  which 
demonstrated  widespread  abuses  of  private 
economic  power.  In  some  railroad  opera- 
tions, competition.  In  the  sense  of  numerous 
rival  offers  of  the  same  service,  was  recog- 
nized as  wasteful,  duplicatory,  and  that  phys- 
ical factors  sharply  limited  the  number  of 
possible  operators. 

In  other  instances.  Congress  has  imposed 
positive  Government  supervision  at  the  re- 
quest of  Industry  In  order  to  meet  problems 
that  developed  during  periods  of  economic 
crisis  and  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
new  and  weak  Industries.  It  was  found,  for 
example,  in  the  depression  of  the  1930"s  that 
the  problems  of  railroads  were  aggravated  by 
competition  from  motor  carriers.  Conse- 
quently, the  demand  for  motor  carrier  reg- 
ulation came  not  from  shippers  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  but  from  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  themselves,  who  urged 
that  the  virtually  imregulated  motor  carriers 


Jeopardized  their  financial  stability.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  case  of  the  newly  developing 
field  of  commercial  aviation,  representa- 
tives of  the  airlines  and  officers  of  their 
trade  association,  took  a  preeminent  role  in 
advocating  the  institution  of  Government 
controls  over  the  Infant  Industry. 

Since  our  regulatory  legislation  In  general 
has  developed  to  prevent  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  natural  monopoly 
situations,  or  has  developed  during  periods 
when  the  competitive  system  was  experienc- 
ing an  economic  crisis,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  role  of  competition  within  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  has  been  subordinated. 
The  basic  techniques  of  regulatory  bodies 
are  anticompetitive  in  natiu-e.  Once  regu- 
lation has  been  Imposed  upon  a  given  sec- 
tor of  the  economy.  It  Is  customary  that  ( 1 ) 
freedom  of  entry  Is  severely  restricted;  (2) 
expansion  is  restrained;  (3)  merger  and 
consolidations  are  encouraged;  and  (4) 
agreements  anticomj>etltlve  in  natiu-e  may 
be  approved  by  Government  officials. 

It  Is  customary,  for  example,  to  require 
that  a  certificate  or  a  license  be  obtained 
from  the  regulatory  body  before  commenc- 
ing operations  In  an  Industry  that  Is  subject 
to  regulation.  Once  a  company  has  gained 
entrance  to  a  regulated  industry,  the  statutes 
generally  require  that  any  extension  of  facil- 
ities or  enlargement  of  operations  must  be 
approved  by  the  regulatory  body  prior  to 
their  going  into  effect. 

Usually,  the  regulatory  statutes  also  estab- 
lish procedures  that  enable  companies  In  the 
Industry  to  enter  Into  agreements  which 
otherwise  would  be  prohibited  by  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Although  price  fixing  clearly 
is  Illegal  per  se  under  the  antitrust  laws,  for 
example,  ratemaklng  agreements  among 
railroads  and  among  motor  carriers  may  be 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nUsslon.  Similar  agreements  among  water 
carriers  may  be  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  specific  authority  to  approve  price-fixing 
agreements,  pooling  arrangements,  and 
agreements  for  divisions  of  earnings  and 
traffic  service.  The  Board's  general  powers 
Include  authority  to  approve  agreements 
among  air  carriers  "for  controlling,  regulat- 
ing, preventing,  or  otherwise  eliminating  de- 
structive, oppressive,  or  wasteful  competi- 
tion" and  to  approve  "other  cooperative 
working  arrangements." 

In  addition  to  the  subordination  of  the 
role  of  competition  In  regulated  industries 
by  the  exercise  of  direct  supervision  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  the  regulatory  statutes  also 
provide  methods  by  which  exemptions  may 
be  made  from  the  requirements  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
for  example,  provides  that  "•  •  •  any  car- 
riers •  •  •  participating  in  a  transaction 
approved  or  authorized  •  •  •  are  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  the  antitrust  laws." 
Similarly,  the  Shipping  Act  states  that 
•••  •  •  every  agreement  •  •  •  lawful  under 
this  section  shall  be  excepted  from  the  pro- 
visions •  •  '"of  the  antitrtist  laws.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  provides  that  "any 
person  affected  by  any  order  *  •  *  shall 
be  •  •  •  relieved  from  the  operations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  •  •  •  insofar  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  such  person  to  do  anything 
authorized,  approved,  or  required." 

Although  the  role  of  competition  has  been 
subordinated  in  regulated  industries  and  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  are  au- 
thorized to  be  granted  In  enacting  this  body 
of  regulatory  legislation  Congress  has  not 
departed  from  the  general  national  policy  in 
favor  of  a  competitive  economy.  On  the 
contrary.  Congress,  in  the  regulatory  stat- 
utes, has  required  the  administrative  bodies 
to  exercise  their  authority  so  as  to  accom- 
modate their  particular  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities with  the  national  policy  favoring 
competition. 

An  example  of  this  concern  for  competi- 
tion in  the  regtilated  field  Is  found  m  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  In  section 
2  (d)  of  that  act,  Congress  provided  speclfl- 
cally  that  competition,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  sound  development  of  a 
national  air  transportation  system.  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  In  accordance  with  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity.  The  act  Itself 
contains  an  eicpress  declaration  of  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  competition  is  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  administrative  regulation. 

In  regulating  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustries. Congress  made  no  provision  for 
exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws,  and  af- 
firmatively required  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  develop  a  competitive 
system  of  broadcasting  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  addition  to 
making^  antitrust  legislation  fully  applicable 
to  the  radio  and  television  broadcasting  In- 
dustries, the  act  also  provides  that,  as  an 
additional  form  of  relief,  a  court  may  direct 
the  revocation  of  station  licenses  held  by  a 
party  found  guilty  of  antitrust  violations. 
Further,  the  Communications  Act  directs  the 
Commission  to  refuse  further  station  licenses 
to  any  person  whose  license  has  been  so 
revoked. 

From  this  general  background,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  competitive  problems  of  two 
types  arise  In  regulated  Industries:  First, 
there  Is  always  present  the  question  of  the 
appropriate  weight  to  be  afforded  to  com- 
petitive considerations  when  administrative 
determinations  are  made.  Under  the  stat- 
utes the  variotis  commissions  and  boards 
have  been  given  considerable  latitude  as  to 
the  determination  of  the  public  Interest  In 
any  particular  factual  situation.  In  a  case 
where  all  other  factors  neutralize  one  an- 
other, a  regulatory  body  should  resolve  an 
Issue  In  favor  of  competition  rather  than 
monopoly.  In  order  that  the  standard  of 
public  Interest  gives  effect  to  antitrust  policy. 

Second.  In  regulated  Industries,  there  are 
certain  Industry  activities  for  which  the 
statute  has  granted  no  antitrust  exemption. 
For  these  activities,  difficult  Jurisdictional 
questions  may  arise  as  to  Initial  enforce- 
ment responsibility.  In  certain  cases.  It  is 
appropriate  for  the  administrative  body  to 
proceed  and  to  take  action  under  the  regu- 
latory statute.  In  other  cases,  antitrust  en- 
forcement officials  may  proceed  directly 
against  industry  behavior  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  affirmative  supervision  by 
the  regulatory  body  and  has  not  been  8i}ecifl- 
cally  exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

During  the  84th  Congress,  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  conducted  extensive  investi- 
gations into  monopoly  problems  in  regulated 
industries,  particularly  the  television  In- 
dxistry  and  the  airlines  Industry.  The  sub- 
committee's reports  on  these  Investigations 
are  available  for  those  of  you  who  want 
copies.  These  reports  contain  detailed  In- 
formation, with  respect  to  the  competitive 
problems  that  are  present  in  these  two  In- 
dustries, which  you  may  find  helpful  in  your 
studies. 

You  will  note  that  the  committee  in  each 
of  these  reports  was  critical  of  many  activi- 
ties In  the  television  and  airlines  Industries. 
I  should  point  out.  however,  that  in  both  of 
these  Industries,  although  the  committee 
found  much  to  criticize,  the  system  of  regu- 
lation apparently  has  been  successful. 

Both  Industries  are  strong  and  fiourlshing. 
Under  the  system  of  regulation  that  has 
been  established,  our  commercial  air  trans- 
port has  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth 
and  technological  development.  The  In- 
dustry, for  example,  had  Increased  from  346 
airplanes  In  service  In  1938  (when  it  was 
first  subjected  to  regulation),  to  1,454  air- 
planes In  1955,  the  date  of  otir  Investiga- 
tion. This  was  a  gain  of  321  percent.  Sim- 
ilarly, In  1938  the  entire  mdustry  flew  a 
total  of  but  533  million  passenger  miles 
wnereas  In  1955  the  lnd\istry  accounted  for 
a  total  of  21.9  billion  passenger  miles.  This 
amounted  to  an  Increase  of  more  than  4,000 
percent. 
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The  television  Industry  In  the  United 
States  also  haa  demonstrated  great  vitality 
under  the  system  of  resvilation  that  has  been 
est.iblishcd.  In  the  short  space  of  10  years 
television  has  become  a  profc\ind  social 
force  In  the  United  States.  Now  90  percent 
of  the  Nation's  peculation  has  accsss  to  tele- 
vision broadcasting  and  there  are  more  than 
33  million  television  sets  in  American  homes, 
representing  an  investment  that  exceeds  $13 
billion. 

In  its  Investigations,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee selected  the  airlines  industry  be- 
cause in  many  respects  airline  regulation 
exemplifies  administrative  control  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  as  it  exists  in  this  country. 
Control  of  prices,  regtilation  of  entry,  super- 
vision of  consolidations,  administrative  in- 
spection of  records — all  of  these  supervisory 
powers  exist  over  the  entire  field  of  com- 
mercial air  transport.  Since  sucii  author- 
ity generally  is  conferred  where  there  Is  a 
public  utility  or  a  quasi-public  utility  type 
of  Industry  to  be  subjected  to  regulation, 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  new 
and  emerging  air  transport  industry  pre- 
sented an  excellent  case  study. 

In  its  investigation  of  the  airlines  Indus- 
try, the  subcommittee  studied  in  great  detail 
the  Board's  activities  with  respect  to  airline 
rates  and  fares.  This  phase  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigation  related  directly  to  the 
policy  issue  of  whether  the  public  Interest 
is  better  served  by  a  system  of  regulated 
competition  xxnder  an  independent  agency 
rather  than  by  competition  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  its  report  the 
subcommittee  found  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  fallvures  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  Justify  the  prestunptlon  for  its 
creation  had  been  in  the  realm  of  passenger 
fares. 

Although  rate  regulation  Is  one  of  the  prl- 
m.ary  reasons  for  Government  sxipervision  of 
the  industry,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
its  entire  existence  had  never  been  able  to 
conclude  a  formal  investigation  of  passenger 
fares.  Since  the  Board  had  never  concluded 
an  investigation  of  the  general  level  of  pas- 
senger fares,  the  subcommittee  found  that 
It  had  not  developed  the  standards  that  are 
essential  to  enable  the  Board  to  determine 
whether  the  fares  and  charges  in  use  by  the 
airlines  were  unjust  or  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, unduly  preferential,  unduly 
prejudicial,  or  otherwise  unlawful.  Absent 
the  formulation  of  standards,  which  could 
only  be  determined  by  an  overall  Investiga- 
tion into  the  structure  and  characteristics 
of  the  airline  passenger  fares,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  any  of  those  questions.  This  failure 
was  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the 
revenues  received  by  our  domestic  trunkline 
carriers  had  been  derived  from  the  transpor- 
tation passengers. 

The  subcommittee's  experience  with  the 
Board  with  respect  to  rates  and  fares  illus- 
trates the  type  of  problem  that  must  be 
carefully  watcned  by  a  legislature  when  It 
delegates  refponsibility  for  an  Industry  to  a 
regulatory  bDdy.  Without  the  adjustments 
that  are  automatically  determined  In  com- 
petitive markets,  extreme  vigilance  must  be 
maintained  to  assure  that  the  regulatory 
body  in  fact  accomplishes  what  otherwise 
competition  would  provide. 

Another  type  of  antitrvjst  problem  encoun- 
tered in  our  investigation  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry concerns  the  activities  of  the  trade 
association.  Here  the  conMnlttee  found  that 
the  trade  association,  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America  (ATA),  had  been  used 
by  Its  members  to  unite  the  Industry  In  joint 
programs  that  appeared  questionable  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  Many  of  the  trade  as- 
sociation's activities  Involved  agreenaents 
among  the  carriers  to  participate  In  con- 
perted  efforts  that  were  designed  to  exclude 
eltJier  a  particular  comi>etitor  or  a  group  of 
C9^]petitoxs  from  access  to  the  Industry. 
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The  trade  association  also  was  use( 
members    to    conduct    extensive 
campaigns  that  were  designed  either 
ence  the  Board's  decision  in  pending 
to  destroy  pubUc  confidence  in  the 
tions  of  competitors  to  the  memben 
association.    Even    though    these 
occur  in  a  regulated  industry,  they 
elements  of  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
tion  that  would  violate  the  Shermai 

Activities  of  this  nature  in  the 
Tier  field,  for  example,  recently 
held  by  a  United  States  court  to 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.     In 
Pennsylvania  Truckers  Association  v 
can  Association  of  Railroads,  the  tra#e 
elation  and  other  elements  of  the 
industry  had  used  similar  technique* 
credit  motor  carriers  in  the  public 
to  obstruct  decisions  favorable  to 
riers  In  State  legislative  and 
bodies. 

It    was    ascertained   in   our 
that  many  of  the  trade  association  5 
ities  Involved  agreements  and  joint 
that  affected  air  transportation  w 
had   been  submitted   to   the   Board 
approval  and  accordingly  iiad  not 
exemption   from  the    antitrust   law: 
resxiit,  the  subcomnaittee  concluded 
substantial  number  of  the  trade 
activities  for  its  members  presented 
antitrust  problems.     The  subcomml 
ommendcd  that  the  Department  of 
take  further  action  as  appropriate. 

This  phase   of   our  investigation 
strates  that  although  extensive 
given  to  a  regulatory  body,  vigilande 
quired  in  regulated  Indtistries  both 
legislature  and  by  antitrust 
flcials  to  insure  that  industry 
cords  with  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 
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Remarks  oy  Representative  KEi  tino 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  join  in  welcoming 
all  of  you  here. 

This  kind  of  visit,  I  believe,  can  do  much 
to  promote  mutual  understanding  a  id  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  free  wo  Id.  We 
are  glad  to  attempt  to  assist  you  in  your 
eSort  to  understand  the  American  system, 
and  I  know  that  people  such  as  j  3U  have 
done  much  to  increase  American  under- 
standing of  European  and  Japanei  e  prob 
lems  and  policies. 

The  subject  of  yotu:  present  missions,  re 
strictlve  business  practices.  Is  oi  e  upon 
which  you  will  find  a  large  degree  of  una- 
nimity among  the  American  peopl ;.  It  is 
almost  an  American  article  of  faith  that  the 
aims  of  political  and  economic  dn  mocracy 
can  be  best  achieved  by  fostering  a  com- 
petitive order.  And  restrictive  business 
practices  Inimical  to  competition  ar  j  viewed 
as  a  threat  to  our  political  as  we|l  as  oui 
economic  well-being. 

The  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  A<  t  reflect 
the  desire  of  Congress  to  maintain  ind  per- 
petuate a  system  of  private  com  petition. 
These  acts  set  forth  in  unmlstakat  le  terms 
the  principle  that  in  a  free  marke  i,  enter 
prise,  and  initiative  shall  have  opj  ortunity 
to  compete  without  fear  of  restraint  by  com- 
bination and  without  fear  of  rej  rlsal  by 
monopoly  methods.  From  this  sta  ndpolnt, 
the  Sherman  Act  Is  both  a  Magi  a  Carta 
for  business  and  a  guaranty  to  th  e  public 
that  the  competitive  sjrstem  will  not  be 
circumvented  by  the  devices  of  col  uslon  or 
concentration  of  control. 

The  policy  of  the  Sherman  Act  Aad  wide 
bip^Usan  support  in  Its  Inception,  ind  with 
the  exception  of  some  attempts  In  t  le  1930*8 
to  adopt  Industry  codes  of  competlt  Ion  such 
as  the  NRA,  has  had  bipartisan  su  }port  in 
its  implementation.  [ 

The  act  Itself  was  a  direct  outgi  owth  of 
the  abuses  of  certain  large  busine  is  trusts 
d'jring  the  ISOO's.  The  public's  i  larm  at 
the     growing    concentration     of     4conomlc 
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power  in  that  period  led  both 
can  and  Democratic  Parties  to 
faith  in  a  competitive  economj 
determination  to  safeguard  it. 
llcans  in  their  18C8  platform 
opposition   to  all  combinations 
orginiZ3d  In  trxists  or  otherwise 
arbitrarily     the     condition     of 
recommended  such   legislation 
vent  the  execution  of  all  scheme ; 
the  people  by  undue  charges  or 
plies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the 
tlcn    of    their    proaucts    to 
D-mocrats  also  spoke  out  during 
Their  platform  declared   that 
of  the  people  are  betrayed  when 
and    combinations    are    permitt< 
for  they  rob  the  body  of  oiu- 
prlving  them  of  the  benefits  of 
petition. 

The  bill  which  evolved  out  of 
forms  (S.  1,  51st  Cons.,  1st  sess 
originally   introduced   by   SenatQr 
of  Ohio,  and  was  passed  with 
sentlng  vote  in  the  Senate  and 
votes  in  the  House. 

The   antitrust   laws   should 
ceivcd  of  as  antibuslness  laws  o 
big-business  laws.    At  the  same 
be  recognized   that  there   Is   an 
hostility  among  the  American 
concentrations    of    economic 
feeling  makes  the  people  s 
corporate  mergers,  acquisitions, 
combinations  of  industry.    I 
Ideal  economic  system  to  most 
practicalities  aside,  is  that  s; 
independent  small-business  man. 

DcLplte  these  feelings,  the 
were  not  designed  and  have  not 
against  bigness  as  such.     In  th  s 
for   example.   It  was  held   by 
Court  that  the  United  States 
not  an  unlawful  monopoly  ev 
the  time  it  was  manufacturing 
the  domestic  pig  iron.  66  perccm 
ingots  and  castings,  66  percent 
rails,    63    percent   of   the    steel 
sheets,  and  about  72  percent  of 
produced  In  the  United  States, 
said  that  these  facts  alone  did 
a  violation  because  the  law 
mere  size  an  offense. 

Senator  Sherman,  the  autboi 
which  became  the  Sherman 
like  sentiments  when  he  said; 
"The  bill  does  not  seek  to 
nations  of  capital  and  labor,  tli 
of  partnerships  and  corporat 
to  prevent  and  control 
with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  restraint  of   trade,  or   to 
profits  of  the  producer  at  the 
consumer.  •   •   •  If  their 
they    can    combine    In   any    wa; ' 
the    advantage    of    their    united 
capital,   provided   they  do  not 
prevent  competition." 

Bigness    Is    not    equated 
Large  corporate  enterprises  are 
the  development  of  such  devlc^ 
and    rockets,    for    the 
utilities  as  electricity,  and  for 
ture  of  such  consumer  products 
biles.     While  it  is  true  that 
of   economic   power   are 
the  antitrust  laws  are  more 
the  abuses  of  economic  power 
extent    of    economic    power, 
under  the  law  always  Is  whethei 
tion  of  economic  power  is  made 
tent  to  monopolize  and  restrain 
or  whether  It  Is  a  natural 
economic  demands  of  society 
I  would  like   to  comment 
additional    exemptions   from 
laws  relating  to  labor  and  a 

Labor's  status  under  the 
unclear  until  the  Supreme  Cou|t 
Loewe  ▼.  Lawlor,  the  Danbury 
That  case  Involved  a  nationwide 
ganized   by  the  Hatters  Union 
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hats  of  a  nonunion  manufacturer.  The 
Sherman  Act  was  held  to  apply  and  the  Hat 
Co.  was  able  to  recover  treble  damages  from 
the  members  of  the  Danbury  local  of  the 
union. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  and  the  grow- 
ing use  of  court  Injunctions  to  interfere 
with  tmlon  activities,  organized  labor  turned 
to  Congress  for  relief  from  what  It  regarded 
as  judicial  oppression. 

Congress  first  responded  In  1914  by  en- 
acting section  6  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This 
section  stated  that  "nothing  contained  In 
the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  construed  to  for- 
bid the  existence  and  operation  of  labor 
•  •  •  organlaztlons  •  •  •  or  to  forbid  or 
restrain  Individual  memben  of  such  organ- 
izations from  lawfully  carrying  out  the  le- 
gitimate objects  thereof  •  •   •." 

Labor  leaders  hailed  this  section  thinking 
that  it  exempted  them  completely  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  However,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  series  of  decisions  made  it  clear  that 
the  Clayton  Act  did  not  give  labor  the  re- 
lief It  expected.  In  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  case,  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  antitrust  laws  still  pro- 
hibited secondary  boycotts  by  labor  unions. 
In  the  Coronado  Coal  case,  the  Court  held 
that  the  antitrust  laws  applied  to  an  at- 
tempt by  a  coalworkers'  union  to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  nonunion  coal  to  other  States 
where  it  would  compete  with  union-mined 
coal. 

As  a  result  of  these  cases.  Congress  in 
1932  enacted  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act 
which  specifically  barred  court  injunction  of 
enumerated  union  organizational  and  eco- 
nomic activities.  In  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Hutcheson,  which  Involved  a  strike 
by  one  union  against  an  employer  who  had 
assigned  work  to  a  competing  union's  mem- 
bers (a  jurisdictional  strike)  the  Supreme 
Court  held  finally  that  such  labor  activities 
were  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
While  there  are  still  some  disputed  ques- 
tions as  to  the  scope  of  this  exemption  where 
labor  and  management  Jointly  accomplish 
some  direct  market  restraint,  the  general 
exemption  of  labor  from  the  antitrust  laws 
Is  not  well  settled. 

The  exemption  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives is  contained  In  several  statutes.     The 


■o-called  Cappw-Volstead  Act  provides  that 
agricultural  producers  may  "act  together  In 
associations,  corporate  or  otherwise,  with  or 
without  capital  stock"  for  the  purpose  of 
"collectively  processing,  •  •  •  handling,  and 
marketing  [their]  products."  Under  the 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926,  agricul- 
tural producers  and  their  associations  may 
acquire  and  exchange  "past,  present,  and 
prospective"  pricing,  production  and  mar- 
keting data.  And  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
provides  that  limitations  on  price  discrimi- 
nations shall  not  prevent  "a  cooperative  as- 
sociation from  returning  to  its  mem- 
bers •  •  •  net  earnings  on  stuplus  •  •  • 
in  proportion  to  their  purchases  or  sales 
from,  to,  or  through  the  association." 

These  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
demonstrate  two  facts  about  legislation  in 
this  field.  The  first  Is  that  economic  theory 
and  public  policy  do  not  always  coincide; 
the  second  is  that  the  antitrust  laws  while 
vital  are  not  the  sole  means  of  preserving 
our  democratic  society. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  economic  pur- 
ists, such  considerations  are  irrelevant. 
They  argue  that  the  public  Interest  Is  Jeop- 
ardized no  less  by  monopoly  power  in  the 
hands  of  organized  labor  or  restrictive  prac- 
tices by  small  farmers  than  it  Is  by  such 
powers  and  practices  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness. In  their  view,  the  interference  with 
the  workings  of  a  free  competitive  economy 
Is  the  same. 

But  legislation  Is  never  framed  within 
such  narrow  and  coldly  logical  limits.  As 
Congressmen  we  frankly  are  concerned  with 
more  than  just  economic  theory.  We  are 
also  concerned  with  the  social  value,  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  similar  factors,  in 
determining  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  any 
particular  enactment. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  i^grictilttiral 
and  labor  exemptions.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
culture, the  exemption  is  based  on  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  family  farm  as  the  primary 
unit  of  agricultural  production.  We  know 
that  without  the  right  to  join  together  small 
farmers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  large 
purchasers  and  processors  with  whom  they 
must  deal.  The  cooperative  movement, 
whatever  its  antitrust  Implications  to  the 
theorist.  Is  a  matter  of  survival  to  the  farm- 


er. And  because  Congrew  wants  the  imall 
farm  to  survive  as  a  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  It  sanctions  this  departure  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  labor  is  more 
complex  but  is  based  on  similar  assimip  tions. 
The  attitude  here  Is  not  bo  much  that  or- 
ganized labor  should  be  outside  the  antitr\ist 
laws  as  It  Is  that  labor-management  relations 
should  be  considered  in  tailormade  legisla- 
tion. And  In  framing  such  legislation  Con- 
gress has  given  greater  weight  to  the  value 
of  collective  bargaining  in  preventing  labor 
disputes  than  it  has  to  the  harm  to  unfet- 
tered competition  which  may  result  from 
concerted  employee  activities. 

Apart  from  these  direct  exemptions,  other 
policies  of  the  Government  obviously  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. The  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Government  are  an  example.  Violent  changes 
in  the  general  price  level  and  in  the  level  of 
national  Income  such  as  occur  in  periods  of 
inflation  or  depression  are  incompatible  with 
the  orderly  fimctloning  of  a  competitive 
economy.  The  success  of  the  Government  In 
checking  these  ruinous  phenomena,  there- 
fore, directly  affects  the  vitality  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  Government's  trade  policy  Is  another 
example.  Competition  thrives  In  an  environ- 
ment characterized  by  widening  markets, 
advancing  technology,  and  increasing  invest- 
ment. An  economy  whose  growth  Is  re- 
tarded by  various  trade  barriers  generally  is 
Inhospitable  to  competition.  Sales  and  In- 
vestments abroad  and  a  reciprocal  flow  of  im- 
ports give  strength  to  the  competitive  forces 
of  the  whole  world. 

These  and  similar  indirect  Influences  on 
the  economic  order  do  not  deal  directly  with 
restrictive  btislness  practices.  They  really 
are  measures  to  promote  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  competition  Is  fos- 
tered. In  a  sense,  they  are  the  preventive 
medicine  for  warding  off  economic  Ills. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  always  \xx  readiness, 
however,  to  strike  down  maladies  threaten- 
ing free  competition.  I  ho|>e  that  you  will 
take  back  to  your  countries  our  faith  in  the 
general  utility  of  and  necessity  for  these 
statutes. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  February  6,  1958 

Rev.  Robert  W.  Olewiler,  minister. 
Grace  Reformed  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Most  gracious  Ood.  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,  we  thank 
Thee  for  life  and  love,  for  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  existence,  and  for  the 
miracle  of  our  conscious  life  by  which  we 
behold  the  wonders  of  the  universe. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  worthy  of 
all  Thy  goodness  to  us.  and  ask  Thy 
mercy,  so  that  we  may  prove  our  repent- 
ance by  lives  dedicated  more  fully  to  Thee 
and  to  the  common  good. 

We  beseech  Thee,  our  Father,  to  bestow 
Thy  spirit  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  We  pray  Thee  especially  to  bless 
our  land,  its  people,  and  all  who  are  in 
authority.  May  Thy  presence  always 
abide  with  the  Members  of  this,  our  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Grant  that 
they  may  serve  to  the  end  that  mercy 
and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace  will 
everywhere  prevail;  and  may  all  that  we 
are  and  all  that  we  do  reflect  Thy  holy 
will,  now  and  forever.   Amen. 


THE  JGXJRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  February  5,  1958,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


by  transmit  the  Final  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Weather  Control. 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  February  6. 19 S8, 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  WEATHER  CONTROL — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  frcHn 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  act  of  August  13,  1953  (PubUc 
Law  256,  83d  Cong.) ,  as  amended.  I  here- 


REPORT  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  326) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  cover- 
ing its  activities  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1957. 

DWIGHT  D.  EisnrROWBL 
The  White  House.  Febntory  6, 1958. 

(Note. — Actual  report  transmitted  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.) 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (S. 
J.  Res.  39)  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  certain  water  conservation  projects  to 
provide  for  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Pecos 
River  Basin,  N.  Mex.  and  Tex.,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  to  confer  certain  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1014,6) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  4215) 
amending  sections' 22  and  24  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BHiLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

8.  1908.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  In  order  to 
extend  the  time  and  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of 
Buch  act.  and  to  provide  that  grants  under 
such  act  may  be  made  to  certain  organiza- 
tions organized  to  construct  and  operate 
hospital  facilities  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla:  and 

H.  R.  10146.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  4215)  amending  sec- 
tions 22  and  24  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jeotion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ASTRONAUTICMi  AND 
SPACE  EXPLORATION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  pro  ;eed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  N(  i.  1297, 
Senate  Resolution  256. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  a  ad  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  256)  establishing  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautical  and  Sps  ce  Ex- 
ploration, which  had  been  reports  d  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm;  nistra- 
tion  with  an  amendment,  on  pag(  2.  line 
1,  after  the  word  "thereafter",  to  in- 
sert "but  not  later  than  January  31, 
1959",  so  as  to  make  the  resolutio  i  read: 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  est  ibllshed 
a  special  committee  which  is  authorl  zed  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  ai  d  com- 
plete study  and  Investigation  with  resi)ect 
to  all  aspects  and  problems  relatini  to  the 
exploration  of  outer  space  and  the  control, 
development,  and  use  of  astronaul  leal  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  f  LCllltles. 
All  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  all  bills  and  resolutions  t  rom  the 
House  of  Representatives,  proposing  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  astronautics  aiid  space 
exploration  shall  be  referred,  and  If  n  "cessary 
reref erred,  to  the  special  committee.  The 
special  committee  is  authorized  and  llrected 
to  report  to  the  Senate  by  June  1.  1958,  or 
the  earliest  practical  date  thereafter,  but  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959,  by  bill  c  r  other- 
wise, with  recommendations  upon  a  ly  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  resolution. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  special  commltt  ie  shall 
consist  of  13  members,  7  from  the  i  najorlty 
and  6  from  the  minority  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  the  Committees  on  Approp  -iatlons, 
Foreign  Relations,  Armed  Services,  Ii  terstate 
and  Foreign  C!ommerce,  Govemmeni  Opera- 
tions, and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  At  Its  first  meettog,  to  be  c  ailed  by 
the  Vice  President,  the  special  co  nmittee 
shall  select   a  chairman. 

(b)  Any  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appoln  ments. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  special  committee  is  authorized  a  s  it  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to  (  I)  make 
such  expenditures  from  the  conting(  nt  fund 
of  the  Senate;  (2)  hold  such  hearl  igs;  (3) 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  place  i  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournmi  nt  peri- 
ods of  the  Senate;  (4)  require  by  sul  ipena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  production  of  such  corresp^jndence, 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  (5)  idrainis- 
ter  such  oaths;  (6)  take  such  teitimony. 
either  orally  or  by  deposition;  (7)  employ 
on  a  temporary  basis  such  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultai  its;  and 
(8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  th(  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  sucl  t  execu- 
tive branch  personnel  as  it  deems  a(  Ivisable; 
and  further  with  the  consent  of  otl  er  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees,  to  work  in  con- 
Junction  with  and  utilize  their  sta  ts,  as  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  In 
the  judgment  of  the  chairman  of  th^  special 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  filing  of  its  flna  report, 
the  special  committee  shall  cease  tc  exist. 

Sbc.  5.  The  expenditures  authotized  by 
this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $50  000  and 
shall  be  paid  upon  vouchers  signet  by  the 
chairman  of  the  special  conunittee, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  have  asked  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  256. 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  speciil  com- 
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mittee  for  the  consideration  ol  a  national 
policy  toward  the  age  of  spaqe. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  presented  with 
an  unusual  opportunity.  We  (have  some 
time  to  lay  plans  for  the  best  approach 
to  a  revolutionary  new  age  which  is  ad- 
vancing rapidly  upon  us,  but  which  is 
not  yet  here. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are  In  a 
transition  stage.  We  have  a  few  fingers 
probing  the  area  that  lies  leyond  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  But  our  knowledge 
is  still  very  slight. 

We  can  be  certain  only  cf  the  fact 
that  science  advances  at  a  i  ever-in- 
creasing rate  of  speed,  am  that  the 
physical  presence  of  men  in  i  >uter  space 
is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

We  have  been  pushed  Into  luter  space 
by*  a  combination  of  two  orces — the 
curiosity  of  scientists  and  thfi  drive  for 
new  weapons.  But  it  is  apparent  to 
thoughtf  \il  men  that  there  is  much  more 
before  us  than  scientific  tcxnee  and  mili- 
tary hardware.  \ 

The  exploration  of  outer '  space  will 
dominate  the  affairs  of  maiikind,  just 
as  the  exploration  of  the  Weitem  Hem- 
isphere dominated  the  affaifs  of  man- 
kind in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

This  resolution  has  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  It 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  thie  hearings, 
which  we  have  concluded  en  the  Na- 
tion's satellite  and  ballistc  missiles 
program. 

In  the  course  of  those  fearings,  It 
quickly  became  apparent  thiit  we  were 
being  led  Into  fields  beyond  our  proper 
jurisdiction.  It  also  becam;  apparent 
that  there  could  be  no  real  answers  to 
the  Nation's  security  problems  unless 
those  fields  were  explored. 

The  ballistic  missile  is  mertly  the  rear 
guard  of  the  age  in  which  ebrth-bound 
men  throw  weapons  at  each  ( ither.  The 
satellite  is  merely  the  advan< «  guard  of 
the  space  age. 

They  cannot  be  considered  adequately 
unless  they  are  put  into  the  context  of 
America's  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ha\ie  the  views 
of  men  skilled  in  our  foreign  policy.  We 
must  have  the  views  of  meii  skilled  in 
military  policy.  We  must  have  the  views 
of  men  skilled  in  commercial  policy.  We 
must  have  the  views  of  men  skilled  in 
the  new  sources  of  atomic  pDwer.  And 
all  of  these  views  must  be  ti?d  into  the 
structure  of  our  present  Qovernment 
and  our  present  society. 

This  need  is  apparent  aln  ady.  It  Is 
reflected  in  views  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  thoughtful  men  and  in  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  [ 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  does 
not  seek  to  advance  any  of  miose  views, 
to  reject  any  of  those  views,  or  to  sup- 
plant any  of  those  views.  It  1  s  simply  an 
effort  to  provide  an  adequate  forum 
where  they  can  be  considered  fairly,  pru- 
dently, and  adequately,  in  the  Nation's 
interest,  without  regard  to  parties. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  this  session 
we  can  resolve  some  of  the  basic  issues. 
To  resolve  these  issues,  however,  we 
mu£:t  have  a  committee  wit  i  suf^cient 


jurisdiction  to  consider  the  proposals 
together  and  to  weigh  their  merits. 

Bills  on  this  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced already.  The  President  has  in- 
dicated his  intention  to  send  Congress 
his  recommendations.  We  must  be  ready 
to  consider  them  promptly,  if  we  are  to 
discharge  our  obligations. 

For  the  time  being,  our  efforts  to  ex- 
plore outer  space  can  remain  where  they 
are — in  the  Defense  Department.  But 
I  believe  all  of  us  are  aware  that  this  Is 
not  a  policy,  but  is  merely  an  expediency 
while  we  determine  a  policy. 

I  have  no  hard  and  Arm  conclusions 
as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted. 
But  I  do  know  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  lodge  specific  responsibility  some- 
where, and  that  the  decision  must  be 
faced  up  to,  and  should  not  be  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  aa.  the  joint  resolution  a 
very  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Re- 
sponsibility for  Space."  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoobc, 
as  follows: 

Rebfojcsibiutt  rem.  Stack 

Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  United 
States  than  a  prolonged  cat-and-dog  fight 
over  who  Is  to  run  the  American  space  pro- 
gram. We  are  far  behind  in  this  field.  We 
have  no  well-defined  program — not  even  a 
decision  yet  on  how  and  by  whom  such  a 
program  will  be  created. 

The  pulling  and  ha""r»g  for  control  has 
started — among  the  three  branches  of  the 
armed  services  and  agencies  of  Qovern- 
ment. among  the  committees  of  Congress. 
t>etween  the  advocates  of  miUtary  and  ci- 
vilian control.  This  should  stop,  pending 
a  Presidential  recommendation  on  how  to 
proceed. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Lmrooif  Jorn- 
80N.  on  behalf  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  his  Preparedness  Committee,  took 
the  first  step  to  this  end.  He  proposed  cre- 
ation of  a  special  Senate  committee  to  con- 
sider the  President's  space  proposals,  when 
ready,  and  to  help  establish  a  national 
policy.  The  Senate  Rules  Committee  uniuii- 
mously  approved,  and  the  Senate  should 
follow  through  quickly. 

"The  task  is  far  too  big  to  be  left  to  scat- 
tered efforts."  Mr.  Johnson  said.  "Some- 
where there  must  be  lodged  specific  respon- 
sibility for  America's  effort  in  outer  space." 

The  moves  by  the  President  and  Senate 
should — but  probably  won't — stop  the  ef- 
forts of  many  vested  Interests  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  a  space  empire. 

This  controversy  over  a  space  program — 
when  we  get  one — is  another  indication  of 
faUure  to  oope  with  first  things  first.  Only 
a  few  of  our  officials  and  legislators  seem 
to  realize  that  the  real  answers  to  today's 
problems  are  complex  and  difficult — not  jiu>t 
appropriation  of  bUllons  and  grabbing 
blindly  for  Jurisdiction  in  a  new  field. 

The  top  problem  that  confronts  us  In 
space  Is  how,  whatever  we  do.  our  efforts 
are  going  to  be  organized  and  directed.  A 
wrong  or  timid  decision  on  how  to  proceed 
could  be  disastrous. 

Ow  fail\ire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Soviets 
in  space  oomes  not  from  lack  of  money.  lack 
of  ability  or  lack  of  resources.  Allen  W. 
DuUes,  Director  of  the  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency,  put  his  finger  on  the  caxises  when 
he  said: 

"Achievements  (such  as  Soviet  sputniks) 
depend  on  the  goals  and  priorities  set.  the 
promptness  and  correctness  of  the  decisions 
reached,  and  the  energy  applied  in  t«rms  of 


man-hours    with    the    proper    toods    and 
equtpoMiit.'* 

So  far  in  space  projects  our  goals  and 
priorKtes  have  been  too  low,  our  decisions 
have  been  bad  and  too  late,  and  too  much 
of  our  energy  has  been  diverted  to  areas 
unlmp>ortant  for  survival. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  resolution.  As  I  mentioned 
when  It  was  submitted,  I  think  it  is  a 
constnictive  approach  to  the  problem 
confronting  us.  The  resolution  oomes  to 
the  Senate  with  the  approval  of  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  and  under 
their  sponsorship.  Its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
veni  needless  duplication  of  effort,  and 
perhaps  even  Jurisdictional  controversies 
which  might  arise  among  the  several 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 
which  otherwise  might  properly  handle 
legislation  dealing  with  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  matter. 

It  is  a  resolution  which  Is  timely.  The 
special  committee  will  be  in  being  not 
only  to  consider  proposed  legislation 
which  has  been  or  which  may  be  intro- 
duced in  this  body,  and  any  future  pro- 
posed legislation  which  may  come  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  also  will  be  able  to  accept 
recommendations  which  may  come  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing this  session,  after  studies  which  are 
under  way  have  been  completed  by  the 
President  and  the  executi've  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
shall  support  the  resolutiwi. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  not  present  yes- 
terday when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  acted  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Throughout  the  country  much  has  been 
made  of  the  question  whether  we  in  the 
Congress  are  looking  forward  and  taking 
account  of  the  new  concepts  which  our 
times  are  thrusting  upon  us.  I  think 
the  presentation  of  this  resolution  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  that,  under  good 
leadership.  Congress  wants  from  every 
echelon  of  the  Government,  from  the 
executive  as  well  as  the  legislative,  con- 
structive advice.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  many  people  do  not 
understand  that  leadership  can  come 
from  a  body  liice  this.  I  am  glad  my 
committee  approved  the  resolution. 

I  should  like  to  record  myself  as  join- 
ing in  approval  of  the  resolution.  It 
stamp>s  this  body  as  one  which  is  able,  in 
an  epochal  stage,  of  providing  the  leader- 
ship that  Ls  required,  and  demonstrating 
that  we  in  this  body,  which  is  composed 
of  a  substantial  number  of  persons,  can 
take  events  into  account  and  act  prompt- 
ly when  the  times  so  require. 

I  thank  my  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  Vies  PRESIIKENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legtslattTe  elerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  foUowlDg  Senators  answered  to 
theirnamet: 


Aiken 

AUott 

AndersQO 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Byrd 

CarroU 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chaves 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Kaetland 

Flender 

Krvln 

Frear 

Fulbri«ht 

Gore 

Oreen 

Haydea 

HAnnlngg 


Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Ivec 

Jacksoa 

Javlts 

Jenner 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Langer 

Long 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martui.  Pa. 

ilcClellan 

McNamara 

Ifonroney 

Morton 

Mundt 


Murray 

Neuberger 

O'Mationey 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxniire 

PurteU 

Rerercomb 

Bobertaon 

RusaeU 

Schoeppel 

Soon 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Watkins 

Wiley 

Tar  borough 

Young 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagktjsokI,  and  the  Soiator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  azmounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bittler], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CuBTis],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Golowater],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Hoblitzell]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Whxiams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quonun  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate 
Resolution  256.  as  amended. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  resolution? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  frwn  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson].  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [&Cr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChuschI,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Machuson],  and  the  Soiator  from 
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Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxm- 
Ti3],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gold  WATER],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell],  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Thte],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Thye],  and  the  Senator  from 
£>elaware  [Mr.  Williams],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hill 

Murray 

Anderson 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Barrett 

Hrtu»:a 

O'Mahoney 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Ives 

Payne 

Bridges 

Jackson 

Potter 

Bush 

Javits 

Proxmlro 

Byrd 

Jenner 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Revercomb 

Cace,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Kerr 

Scott 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Douglas 

Langer 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Dworshak 

Long 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Malone 

Stennis 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Prear 

Mart'n,  Iowa 

Talmadge 

Pulbnght 

Martin,  Pa. 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McClellan 

Watklns 

Green 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Bayden 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Henuings 

Morton 

NAYS— 1 
Elender 

Young 

NOT  VOTINa— 17 

Bannett 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Bricker 

Curtis 

Morse 

Butler 

Flanders 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Goldwater 

Thye 

Crlson 
Ciiurch 

Hoblitzell 
Lausche 

Williams 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Thfe  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motio^  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  t#)le  was 
agreed  to. 

COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M^  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  order  to  the  desk  ^d  ask 
for  its  present  consideration.       , 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th|5  order 
will  be  read. 

The  order  was  read,  as  follows : 

ai  id   he   is 

3oinniit- 

flll  the 


t< 


Ordered,   That   Mr.   Bible    be, 
hereby,  appointed  chairman  of  the 
tee  ou  the  District  of  Columbia 
existing  vacancy. 

And  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PaoxMniE)  be  assigned  to  service  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witiout  ob- 
jection, the  order  is  entered.       | 


So  Senate  Resolution  256,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  refprred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
missioners  of  the  City  of  Covington 
testing  against  the  enactment 
8525,    to    relieve    the    producer)  i 
gases  of  any  regulation  at  the 
source;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  thu 
Columbus   of   the  45th   District 
County,  Calif.,  protesting  against 
dition   of   Dr.   Andrija    Artukovic 
slavla;  to  the  Committee  on  th(  > 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Ml 


conse]  it 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas, 
dent,   I    ask    unanimous 
under  the  rule,  there  be  the 
ing  hour,  with  statements 
minutes.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Presl- 

that, 

usuil  mom- 

limi  ed  to  3 


With- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIO:  IS,  ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  b  fore  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Authorization    fob     Certain     C  ivilian 
Personnel  To  Carry  FiREARlfs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tiansmittlug  a  di-aft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  certain  )er8onnel 
of  the  National  Advisory  Comnc  Ittee  for 
Aeronautics  to  carry  firearms  (wit  ti  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Comi  littee  on 
Armed  Services. 


Report  on  Availabh-ity  of  Certain 
AND  Real  Property 


Personal 


DepaHment  of 

;ransmlt- 

covfring  per- 

distribu- 

educattonal  in- 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
t*ng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
ponal  property  made  available  for 
tlon  to   public   health  and 
sdtutions   and  civil   defense   orga|iizations 
pnd  all  real  property  disposed  of 
health  and  educational  institutioi^s 
tue  pariod  October  1  through 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  repor 
Committee  on  Govermnent  Operat  ons 

Report    on    Foreign    Excess    PfRSONAL 
Property  Disposals 


to  public 

during 

31, 

) ;  to  the 


Deo  smber 


y. 

re  x)rt 
e  :cess 


A   letter    from    the    Director 
Management  Policy,  Department  o 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
tivs  to  the  disposition  of  foreign 
Bonal  prop>erty  located  in  areas 
continental   United   States,   Alask) 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
fiscal  year  1957  (with  an 
port);    to   the   Committee   on   Gojvernment 
Operations. 
Granting  Admission  Into  the  UNi-iED  States 
OF  Certain  Defector  Aliei  s 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  D<  partment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  idmission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certalr  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


Supply 
Defense, 
rela- 
per- 
oi)t£lde  the 
Hawaii, 
for  the 
accompaki3rlng  re- 


Bbard  of  Com- 

Ky..  pro- 

>f  House  bin 

of    natxiral 

wellhead  or 

Interstate  and 


Knights  of 

of   Orange 

the  ertra- 

to  Yugo- 

Judlclary. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLTSHM]  CNT  OF  A 
PORT  OF  '  ENTRY  AT  |  CARIBOU. 
MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  a 
number  of  northern  Minnesota  residents 
have  called  my  attention  to  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  a  port  of  entry  to 
be  located  at  Caribou,  Minn. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  neied  for  addi- 
tional port  facilities  between  ourselves 
and  our  great  neighbors  to  the  north, 
along  the  Minnesota  border]  and  I  have 
asked  the  Customs  and  immigration 
Services  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  proposal.  ) 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  'point  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  tef erred,  the 
petition  signed  by  more  than  200  north- 
em  Minnesota  residents,  urging  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  facility  at 
Caribou,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  without  the  signatu^'es  attached, 
as  follows: 


To  the  Honorable  Members  of 
Jtepresentatives   arid   the 
Senate: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  there  is  a 
for  the  establishment  of  a  poit 
be  located  at  Caribou,  Minn 
Canada  havfrfor  many  years  n 
fact  and  the  Canadian  Goverhment 
cently    constructed    a    connec  ;lng 
down  to  the  border  at  Caribou 
agreed  to  effect  a  customs  anc 
port  at  this  point. 

We,  the  undersigned  resident 
Minnesota,  urge  your 
operation  In  providing  facilities 
so  that  a  port  of  entry  may  be 
the  mutual  benefit  of  Canadla^ 
can  citizens  of  this  area 

I,  Donald  Wlcklund,  presldenjt  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  of  Greeiibush,  Minn., 
wish  to  state  that  the  above  Is  a  copy  of  the 
petition  held  In  our  files. 

(Signed)   Dor' 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to 
tary  public  In  and  for  Rosseau 
of  Minnesota,  tills  29th  day  of 

K.  B. 


the  House  of 
Ifnited   States 

definite  need 

of  entry  to 

d>ur  friends  in 

^cognized  this 

has  re- 

hlgbway 

It  has  also 

immigration 

of  northern 
consideration  and  co- 
at Caribou, 
eistabllshed  for 
and  Amerl- 


RESOLUTIONS  FROM  N^W  YORK 
STATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav;  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriat  ely  referred, 
certain  resolutions  and  peti  ions  coming 
out  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl :,  from  civic, 
community,  and  specialized  organiza- 
tions. 


WiCKLTTND. 

belore  me  a  no- 
County,  State 
January  1958. 
Trangsrud. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resohi- 
tlons  were  appropriately  rrferred,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

"Whereas  we  belieTe  that  Increased  indus- 
trial use  of  agricultural  products  offers  a 
long-range  solution  to  agricultural  sur- 
pluses;  and 

"Whereas  this  grange  has  long  urged  that 
more  money  be  spent  on  research :  Therefore 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  we.  the  members  of  Bed 
Creek  Valley  Grange,  Cooperstown,  N.  T,  re- 
quest our  Senators  and  Congressman  to  sup- 
port S.  2306,  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Increased 
Industrial  Uses  of  Agricultural  Products." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Whereas  payments  nuide  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  retired  persons,  especially  during 
falling  health:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Red  Creek  Valley  Grange,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
urge  our  Senators  and  Congressman  to  sup- 
port H.  R.  7141,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitations  upon 
the  amount  of  outside  Income  which  an 
Individual  may  earn  while  receiving  benefits 
thereunder." 

"Whereas  much  ado  has  been  made  over 
the  necessity  to  Increase  taxes  to  provide 
adequate  defense  and  to  overtake  the  lead 
Russia  has  achieved  over  the  United  States 
In  some  fields;  and 

"Whereas,  while  we  are  willing  to  support 
aU  necessary  defense  spending,  we  are  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  the  present  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  Government  s[>endlng:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Red 
Creek  VaUey  Grange,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  ask 
our  Senators  and  Congressman  to  work  for 
the  adoption  of  the  savings  pointed  out  in 
the  Hoover  Commission  report  and  for 
elimination  of  flagrant  waste  in  forelgn-akl 
programs;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  oppose  bringing  new 
acres  Into  production  by  Irrigation  and  pay- 
ing out  money  to  retire  other  land  from 
production." 

To  the  Committee  on  I'oreign  Relations: 

"Resolution  passed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Rochester  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  a  regular  meeting  held 
on  January  13,  1958,  at  the  chamber  of 
conrunerce : 

"  'In  this  time  of  searching  Inquiry  In  re- 
gard to  our  national  security,  we  would  like 
to  remind  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
appraisal  of  our  situation. 

"  "While  the  U.  N.  cannot  help  us  in  our 
Immediate  problems  of  defense  against 
nuclear  and  missile  attack,  there  are  very 
clear  areas  In  which  It  can  help  In  the  long- 
range  effort  for  a  lasting  peace.  Such  a 
peace  Is,  of  cotirse,  our  greatest  security. 

"  'First,  the  moderating  and  conciliating 
influence  of  a  world  meeting  and  a  speaking 
place  should  not  be  underestimated.  The 
constant  reiteration  of  the  world's  hope  for 
peace  does  have  Influence  and  effect. 

""Second,  the  United  NaUons  offers  a 
mechanism  whereby  a  comimon  police  force 
can  be  established  to  guard  troubled  areas. 
Such  a  force  was  hurriedly  put  together  In 
the  Suez  crisis  and  the  idea  could  be  ex- 
tended for  use  in  other  areas.  As  a  nation 
the  United  States  has  the  agonizing  problem 
of  preparedness  for  both  massive  attack  and 
so-called  local  wars.  A  United  NaUons 
police  force  might  greatly  reduce  the  hazard 
of  local  wars  and,  if  they  did  break  out, 
'  help  to  keep  them  local. 


"  Third,  the  United  Mattons  offers  a  medi- 
anlam  for  economic  aid  and  development 
which  can  keep  us  out  of  a  contest  in  this 
field  with  the  Russians.  The  betterment  of 
living  conditions  In  poor  countries  is  a  help 
in  preventing  Communist  infiltration  and 
assiimption  of  power.  It  is  a  help  In  keep- 
ing countries  free  and  Independent.  Our 
Nation  recognized  this  some  years  ago  when 
we  realized  we  had  a  third  kind  of  attack 
to  fear — that  of  the  obscure  or  concealed 
war  which  was  manifested  by  the  internal 
takeover.  Recently  the  Russians  have  used 
economic  aid  to  help  them  in  luring  nations 
into  their  orbit.  Small  nations  have  found 
they  can  play  one  of  us  against  the  other. 
The  more  we  use  the  United  Nations  to  give 
technical  and  economic  aid.  the  more  do  we 
demonstrate  our  constructive  and  peaceful 
intentions  and  the  less  do  we  fall  into  the 
trap  of  seeming  to  think  we  can  buy  favor. 

**  'We  commend  President  Elsenhower  for 
his  consistent  support  of  the  U.  N.  in  the 
fields  of  disarmament,  atomic  energy,  and 
other  programs  for  peace. 

"  'Our  country's  concern  at  thte  time  over 
the  dangers  ahead  should  not  make  us  lose 
sight  of  the  necessity  for  constructive  action 
thro\igh  the  United  Nations  to  help  solve 
some  of  our  problems.  Because  oxir  security 
is  inseparably  bound  up  in  the  secxirlty  of 
the  world  as  well  a*  that  at  the  world  in 
ours.'" 

To  the  Committee  on  OoTemment  Opera- 
tions: 

"Motion  nuide.  seconded,  and  unanimously 
carried  by  members  of  Red  Creek  Valley 
Grange,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  the  following: 

"  'Protesting  the  seizure  of  the  National 
Grange  Building  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"  'Requesting  their  support  of  legislation 
requiring  the  title  to  the  property  be  re- 
stored to  the  National  Grange.'  " 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  by  its  terms,  expires  on  July  1,  1951; 
and 

"Whereas  a  large  number  of  servicemen 
entitled  to  secure  for  themselves  the  bene- 
fits thereof,  have  not  heretofore  made  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits,  and  may  or  will 
require  such  assistance  In  the  future;   and 

"Whereas  such  servicemen  may  desire  to 
purchase  homes  for  themselves  after  the  ex- 
piration of  such  act,  and  to  facUitate  their 
ability  to  do  so,  and  to  secure  such  benefits: 
Beit 

"Resolved,  That  the  Elmer  B.  Bennett.  Jr.. 
Post,  No.  725,  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  serv- 
icemen, does  hereby  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  at  its  forth- 
coming session  in  the  year  of  1958,  to  fur- 
ther extend  the  provision  of  such  act  for  a 
further  period  of  2  years  from  July  1,  1958, 
or  a  longer  term.  If  deemed  advisable  by  such 
Congress,  as  it  may  determine. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Elmer  E.  Bennett.  J«.,  Post. 
"Oaklet  Joyner,  Adjutant." 


BTTiTiS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.3241.  A    blU    for    the    relief    of    Lottie 
Skovgaard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LsifCES) : 
8.8343.  A  bill  to  cbange  the  name  of  the 
reservoir  above  Garrison  Dam  and  known 
as  OarrlBon  Reservoir  or  Garrison  Lake  to 
Lake  Sakakawea;  to  the  C<nnmittee  on  Pub- 
lic Worka. 


By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8  >24S.  A  bUl  to  permit  eertaln  foreign 
students  to  attend  Uie  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  OoUege  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Mans- 
mxo.  Mr.  Murbat,  Mr.  PaoxMnz. 
Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  OmsEtt,  Mr.  Neu- 

BEICES,    Mr.    HXTMPHBXT,    Mr.    MOBSS, 

Mr.      Jackson,      Mr.      Chavez,      Mr. 
Patnx,   Mr.  PASToax,  and  Mr.  Eb- 

TAUVZH) : 

S.  3244.  A  blU  to  {H-ovlde  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to 
revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  oth^*  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  > 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8. 3245.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  priority  of  debts 
owed  by  a  bankrupt  to  worlunen.  servants, 
clerks,  and  certain  salesmen;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ajipear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORTOir: 
S.  3246.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  federally  owned  property  at  an  obsolescent 
canalized  waterway,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

By    Mr.    NEXTBEROER    (for    himself. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Moass, 
Mr.  Mamstteu).  Mr.  Httmphret.  Mr. 
CARaou..  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Proxmirx)  : 
S.  3247.  A  hill  relating  to  mining  claims  on 
lands    within    the   national    forests;    to   the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular    Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NETTSxacBt  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
S.  3248.  A  MU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exchange  lands  compris- 
ing the  Pleasant  Grove  Administrative  Site, 
Uinta  National  Forest,  Utah,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3249.  A  biU  to  better  adapt  the  price 
support  program  to  the  needs  of  farmers  by 
providing  more  latitude  for  increasing 
acreage  allotments,  establishing  price  sup- 
ports, continuing  authority  for  the  dispoel- 
titon  of  surpluses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  ttw  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkims  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  biU, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
McNOT)  : 
S.  S250.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
the  same  base  period  in  computing  parity 
prices  for  agricultural  commodities  as  Is 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In 
cocnpntlng  the  consumer  price  Index;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Youmc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3251.  A  bill  to  preserve  rates  of  com- 
pensation of  wage  board  employees  whose 
positions  are  reduced  in  grade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Cttbtib, 
Mr.  HausKA.  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Thtk.  Mr.  ScuoeppxLi,  and 

Mr.  DWORSHAK)  : 

8.  3252.  A  bill  to  provide  a  support  level 
for  the  1958  crop  of  wheat  of  not  less  than  92 
per  bushel;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 
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By    Mr,    CURTIS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATER,  and  Mr.  Allott)  : 
S.  3253.  A   blU   to   amend  title    18  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain Interference  with  Federal  constixictlon 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dei-  a  separate  heading.) 


AcnvmES  OF  the  interna- 
tional CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANI- 
ZATION IN  THE  FIELD  OP  AIR- 
PORT ECONOMICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  my- 
self, I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  grave  con- 
cera  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  in  the  field  of  air- 
port economics  and  airport-use  charges. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  operators  of  the  airports  in 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

American  airports,  with  the  exception 
of  Washington  National  Airport,  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  States,  Com- 
monwealths, and  Territories,  or  their 
municipal  and  other  agencies.  All  nec- 
essary capital  and  operating  funds  for 
these  airports,  other  than  Federal-aid 
funds  for  capital  improvements,  must  be 
obtained  as  revenues  derived  from 
charges  for  the  use  of  the  airport  or  from 
the  local  taxpayers.  Our  American  air- 
port operators  have  been  striving  to  op- 
erate these  airports  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis,  without  imposing  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers.  They  are  now 
faced  with  a  very  real  threat  to  their 
ability  to  continue  toward  the  goal  of 
ultimate  self-support,  because  their  right 
to  establish  such  charges  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  achieve  that  end  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

This  basic  right  has  been  placed  in 
Jeopardy  by  the  activities  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  which,  although  it 
has  never  been  granted  any  po./er  to  fix 
or  regulate  airport-use  charges  at  Amer- 
ican airports,  has  nonetheless  under- 
taken to  promulgate  and  distribute 
throughout  the  world  a  statement  pur- 
porting to  establish  principles  governing 
all  aspects  of  airport  economics. 

The  organization  to  which  I  refer,  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, was  created  by  the  treaty  known  as 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
Chicago  Convention.  This  treaty  was 
opened  for  signature  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  1944,  and  was  ratified  by 
the  United  States  in  August  1946,  the 
consent  of  this  body  to  such  ratification 
having  been  granted  late  in  July,  after 
full  and  complete  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  after 
extensive  debate. 

The  powers  of  the  International  organ- 
ization created  by  it  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  treaty.  There  is  only  one  pro- 
vision which  specifically  grants  any  pow- 
er as  to  airport-use  charges.  That  pro- 
vision is  article  15,  which  requires  that 
airport-use  charges  imposed  or  permitted 


to  be  Imposed  by  a  contracting  state  be 
nondiscriminatory  as  between  its  nation- 
al aircraft  and  the  aircraft  of  other  con- 
tracting states  engaged  in  similar  pervice. 
By  way  of  implementation  of  thit  inter- 
national pledge  of  nondiscriminaMon,  the 
article  then  provides  that  upoiJ  repre- 
sentation by  an  interested  contracting 
state,  airport-use  charges  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  organization's  coun- 
cil, and  that  in  such  cases  the ,  council 
shall  report  and  make  recommei^ations 
thereon  for  the  consideration  ,  of  the 
states  concerned.  Other  than  that  one 
provision,  the  treaty  is  silent  as  to  reg- 
ulatory powers  in  the  field  of  airport 
economics  or  airport-use  charges 

In  the  record  made  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  or  in  the  debate 
here  in  the  Senate,  prior  to  our  consent 
to  ratification,  there  is  not  the  j  lightest 
suggestion  that  any  provision  of  the 
treaty  was  intended  to,  or  would,  author- 
ize recommendations  or  pronouncements 
by  this  international  organization  in  the 
field  of  charges  for  the  use  of  American 
airports,  or  that  the  treaty  authorized  it 
to  establish  uniform  principles  jgovern- 
ing  airport  charges.  If  it  had  e^en  been 
suggested  that  any  such  activities  in  the 
field  of  our  American  airport  charges  and 
revenues  were  to  be  engaged  i^  under 
the  treaty,  a  proposal  of  such  crievous 
significance  to  the  states  and  municipali- 
ties, which  had  billions  of  state  ^nd  local 
tax  moneys  invested  in  airport  develop- 
ment, would  have  been  very  carefully 
examined,  I  am  sure,  and  thii  record 
would  show  that  examination. 

Yet,  on  June  18, 1957,  the  International 
Civil     Aviation     Organization,  |    acting 
through  its  covmcil,  adopted,  for  world- 
wide distribution  to  member  nitions,  a 
statement  on  airport  charges  which  pur- 
ports to  establish  principles  governing 
the    making    and    collection     3f    such 
charges.     The  establishment  of  such  in- 
ternational principles,  portending,  as  it 
does,  further  actions  to  require  uniform 
application  of  the  principles  at]  the  air- 
ports of  all  nations  which  are  narties  to 
the  treaty,  could  have  most  sef-ious  re- 
percussions on  the  public  financing  of 
American  airports  and  would  jeopardize 
their   continued   progress   towi  rd   self- 
support.    Discussions  I  have  lad  with 
persons  directly  responsible  for  airport 
financing  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  continued  unchallenged  attlempts  to 
require  world  acceptance  of  orinciples 
governing  airport  economics,  I'evenues, 
and  charges  will  tend  to  create  isubstan- 
tial  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  iimerican 
airport  operators  to  impose  suc4  charges 
as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  [costs  of 
their  operations  and  their  financial  com- 
mitments, and  thus  would  resu  t  in  still 
further  burdens  on  the  taxpaye  rs  of  the 
cities  and  States.    They  have    created 
the  American  airport  system,    it  a  cost 
of  approximately  $4  billion.    T  le  estab 
lishment  of  such  limitations  c  r  princi- 
ples would  be  a  setback  to  the  ( ontinued 
efforts  of  the  cities  and  the    states  to 
maintain  our  American  airports  with  the 
revenues  earned  through  self-supporting 
charges. 

The  resolution  I  now  submit  Expresses 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  wit  i  regard 
to  this  situation  which  now  coial  ronts  our 
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airport  operations.  The  re^lution  re- 
quests the  President  to  initiate  a  reeval- 
uatlon  of  the  United  States  participa- 
tion In  these  activities,  which  our  airport 
operators  believe  will  undeilmine  their 
credit,  and  to  cause  that  itevaluation 
to  be  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  provl- 
sions  of  the  Convention  on  Iiitemational 
Civil  Aviation,  which  is  the  source  of  such 
powers  as  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  may  have.<  The  reso- 
lution requests  that  the  President  direct 
each  of  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  to  reconsider  its  own 
actions  and  decisions  relating  to  United 
States  participation  in  these  activities, 
having  in  mind  the  potential  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  activities  on  the  financing  of 
airports  by  the  States,  Tenritorles,  and 
Commonwealths  of  the  Ui^ited  States 
and  their  agencies.  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  h&  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  I  send  the  nesolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  bQ  held  there 
until  the  close  of  Senate  business  on 
Wednesday,  February  12,  sa  that  addi- 
tional Senators  may  cosponspr  it  If  they 
so  desire.  I  do  this  because  of  the  inter- 
est which  has  been  expressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  In  the  resolntion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  under  the  rjule,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record;  and  jwithout  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  will  b^  held  a.  the 
desk  until  February  12.  as  the  "Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25$) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Knowland,  and  Mr.  KENNEijy),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  airports  In  the  united  States 
and  its  possessions,  with  the  exception  of 
Washington  National  AlrportJ  are  owned, 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  States,  Com- 
monwealths, or  Territories  and  ithelr  munici- 
pal and  other  agencies,  and  nave  been  de- 
veloped and  financed  by  theml  out  of  their 
own  revenues,  and  by  extension  of  their  own 
credit:  and  | 

Whereas  the  States,  Commonwealths,  and 
Territories  and  their  municipal  and  other 
agencies  are  endeavoring  to  opjerate  and  de- 
velop the  American  airport  system  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  through  the  Imposition  of 
such  charges  and  collection  of  such  revenues 
as  they  as  airport  operators  deem  necessary: 
and  [ 

Whereas  in  addition  to  an  estimated  $1 
billion  already  invested  in  the  development 
of  our  American  airport  syste«i.  the  States, 
Commonwealths,  and  Territories,  and  their 
municipal  and  other  agencies,  \ilth  such  Fed- 
eral assistance  as  can  be  afforjled  them,  are 
now  being  called  upon  to  mal^e  further  ex- 
tensive investments  in  expaiided  and  im- 
proved facilities  at  said  airporis  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  forthcoming  Jet  planes: 
Now,  therefore,  it  is  j 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(a)  Expresses  its  concern  I  over  United 
States'  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Otganizatlon  in 
the  field  of  airport  economic^,  use  charges 
(other  than  discriminatory  use  charges)  and 
revenues  which  culminated  in  the  recently 
promulgated  "Statement  by  the  CouncU  to 
Contracting  States  on  Airport  Charges" 
(ICAO  Doc.  7806-C/899)  by  reason  of  the 
potential  adverse  effect  of  these  activities  on 
the  ability  of  the  States,  T«rritorles,  and 
Conunonwealths  of  the  United  States  and 
their  municipal  and  other  agnncies  to  con- 


tinue to  finance  and  develop  their  airports 
on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

(b)  Requests  the  President  to  Initiate  re- 
evaluations  in  appropriate  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  United  States  participation  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  In  this  field  constitutes  par- 
ticipation in  activities  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  authority  delegated  to  that  Organiza- 
tion by  the  Convention  on  International  CivU 
Aviation  dated  December  7,  1944,  and  ratified 
by  the  United  States  on  August  9,  1946. 

(c)  Reqiiests  the  President,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  reevaluatlon  hereinabove  request- 
ed and  in  view  of  the  potential  adverse  effect 
of  the  activities  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  in  this  field  in  Impair- 
ing the  credit  of  the  States.  Territories,  and 
Commonwealths  and  their  agencies  in  airport 
financing,  to  direct  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  concerned  to  review 
and  reconsider  its  decisions  and  actions  in 
connection  with  United  States  participation 
In  the  activities  of  the  International  CivU 
Aviation  Organization  In  the  field  of  airport 
economics,  use  charges,  and  revenues. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  FEDERAL-STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  improve  and  strengthen  our  Federal- 
State  vmemployment  insurance  program, 
and  to  establish  nationwide  standards 
for  benefit  amounts — 50  percent  of  a 
worker's  lost  earnings,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  two-thirds  of  the  State's  average 
earnings — duration  of  the  benefit  pe- 
riod— 39  weeks'  coverage — employers  of 
one  or  more — and  other  necessary  im- 
provements. This  bill  is  co -sponsored 
by  my  colleagues.  Senators  Clark,  Mc- 
Namara.  Mansfield.  Murray,  Proxmire, 
Douglas,  Green,  Neubercer,  Humphrey, 
Morse,  Jackson,  Carroll,  Chavez,  Payni, 
Pastore,  Kefauver,  and  Macnuson. 

Five  years  ago.  President  Eisenhower 
urged  the  States  to  enact  promptly  the 
minimum  standards  necessary  to  bolster 
this  program,  which  he  called  a  valuable 
first  line  of  defense  agsunst  economic 
recession.  The  President  has  repeated 
that  plea  each  year,  in  messages  ad- 
dressed to  the  States.  In  1956  I  offered 
amendments  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  changes  recommended  by  the 
President.  But  the  States  have  failed 
to  act — though  a  major  effort  has  been 
made  in  such  States  as  Michigan — in 
part  because  no  State  wishes  to  take 
action  that  may  make  its  competitive  tax 
p>osition  more  difficult,  without  some 
guaranty  that  all  other  States  will  fol- 
low suit.  Not  one  State  legislature  has 
met  the  standards  requested  by  the 
President.    Congress  must  act  now. 

TTNKMPLOTIUNT     AND     PXTBCKASIMa     FOWBI 
TODAY 

Today  the  economic  dangers  this  pro- 
gram was  originally  intended  to  alleviate 
are  upon  us.  Unemplosnnent  has  passed 
the  4  million  mark  and  may  well  reach 
5  million  in  the  near  futiu-e.  One-third 
of  the  Nation's  major  industrial  centers 
are  officially  classified  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus,  signifjrlng  that 
unemployment  in  those  areas  Is  already 
over  6  percent  and  rising.  There  are  In- 
creasing nimibers  of  unemployed  auto 
workers  in  Michigan,  steel  workers  in 


Ohio,  aircraft  workers  in  California,  tex- 
tile workers  in  Massachusetts,  apparel 
workers  in  the  Carolinas,  coal  miners  In 
West  Virginia,  oil  workers  in  Texas, 
farm  equipment  workers  in  Illinois,  ma- 
chinery workers  evenrwhere — in  every 
kind  of  industry  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  wage  payments  are  declining 
by  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  Federal-State  jobless  insurance 
program  was  designed  to  meet  this  loss 
of  purchasing  power  by  providing  bene- 
fits to  workers  sufficient  in  amount  and 
duration  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
decent  living  standards  and  pay  their 
necessary  bills  until  new  work  could  be 
found.  This  protected  not  only  the 
worker  but  his  grocer,  his  landlord  and 
the  other  merchants  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  own  livelihood.  Today  this 
restoration  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
local  business  community  is  a  key  to 
meeting  effectively  the  recession  that 
threatens  ovu:  economy.  Since  last  Sep- 
tember, the  number  of  jobless  insurance 
checlts  paid  to  imemployed  workers  each 
week  has  more  than  doubled.  Nearly  3 
million  workers — more  than  1  of  every 
15  covered  by  this  program — are  now 
drawing  benefits 

But  the  tragic  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  those  benefits  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  offset  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  current  loss  in  wage  payments.  The 
jobless  insurance  program,  it  is  esti- 
mated, replaces  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  wages  lost  to  the  workers  and  their 
communities — in  some  hard-hit  areas, 
where  benefit  rights  have  been  ex- 
hausted, as  little  as  10  percent.  Benefits 
to  those  nearly  3  million  able  to  receive 
them  average  only  one-third  of  the 
workers'  previous  earnings. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  work- 
ers now  without  employment  are  drawing 
no  benefits  at  all — either  they  have  been 
disqualified  by  the  patchwork  of  harsh 
and  inconsistent  State  eligibility  re- 
quirements, or  they  have  never  been  cov- 
ered by  the  program,  or  they  have  ex- 
haiisted  their  benefit  rights. 

As  the  direct  result  of  these  shocking 
inadequacies  in  the  program,  reUef  rolls 
will  grow  still  larger  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense;  Uving  standards  will  decline  in 
our  depressed  cities;  more  layoffs  and 
shutdowns  will  follow.  We  are  con- 
stantly reassured  that  there  will  never 
be  another  depression  in  this  country 
because  of  the  antidepression  weapons 
passed  in  the  1930's — but  that  is  an 
empty  reassurance  when  our  chief  de- 
fense against  the  drop  in  purchasing 
power  caused  by  mass  unemployment  is 
too  weak  and  outmoded  to  be  useful. 

BENEFTT   STANDARDS 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  the 
original  intent  of  this  program  was  to 
provide  pasmients  equal  to  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  worker's  lost  earnings.  In 
1939,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  in 
every  single  State  was  50  percent  of  the 
worker's  average  weekly  wages  or  higher, 
with  the  great  majority  being  over  two- 
thirds.  But  these  benefit  levels  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  level  of  the 
American  economy,  as  a  result  of  Con- 
gressional and  State  Inaction.  Today, 
with  most  workers  limited  by  these  now 
outmoded  maYimiim«,  benefits  average 


only  one-third  of  lost  wages,  and  the 
ratio  of  that  maximum  to  the  average 
wage  has  declined  in  every  State,  in  some 
States  to  as  low  as  31  percent.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  pointed  out 
that  the  maximum  must  be  raised  to  a 
level  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  State's 
average  weekly  wage  in  order  to  enable 
most  unemployed  workers  to  draw  a 
benefit  equal  to  at  least  50  percent  of 
their  own  regular  earnings.  This  is  what 
the  law  originally  intended  and  once  pro- 
vided— this  is  what  the  President  re- 
quested the  States  to  do — this  is  what 
they  have  been  unwilling  or  imable  to 
do — and  this  is  what  our  bill  now  pro- 
vides. 

OTHXB    BTANDABO:     COVERAGE,    DI7RATION.    EUGI- 
BIUTT 

An  even  more  serious  problem  than 
inadequate  benefits  are  those  without 
work  who  are  not  drawing  any  benefits 
at  all.  Some  of  these  workers  are  not 
covered  by  the  program  because  their 
State  legislatures  have  not  adopted  the 
President's  request  to  cover  all  employers 
of  one  or  more,  in  keeping  with  other 
social-insurance  programs.  Others  have 
been  unemployed  since  last  fall — ^particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus— and  have  exhausted  their  rights  to 
draw  benefits,  inasmuch  as  their  States 
have  not  adopted  the  President's  request 
for  a  imiform  26-week  benefit  period. 
Still  others,  as  I  have  indicated,  have 
been  disqualified  or  declared  ineligible, 
not  because  they  are  not  genuinely  im- 
employed and  seeking  suitable  work,  but 
because  of  some  tax -saving  device  writ- 
ten into  the  State  law  without  regard  to 
the  original  Congressional  objective,  or 
the  administration's  request  that  these 
provisions  be  liberalized.  These  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed  re- 
ceive no  benefits  today  whatsoever  to 
enable  them — and  their  families  and 
communities — to  get  by  imtll  jobs  are 
available.  They  must  exhaust  their  in- 
flation-eaten savings,  depend  upon  tlieir 
relatives,  or  turn  to  private  charity  and 
pubUc  assistance. 

THE   BOX 

The  bill  introduced  today  carries  out 
the  President's  recommendations  and  the 
program's  original  objective  in  each  of 
these  areas,  recognizing  that  a  nation- 
wide problem  must  be  met  with  nation- 
wide standards.  In  one  major  departure 
from  the  President's  request,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  benefit  period  of  39  weeks 
instead  of  26.  The  President  originally 
suggested  the  latter  figure  as  being 
adequate  for  only  a  minor  down-turn; 
and  subsequent  experience  in  those 
States  presently  providing  a  26-week 
duration  demonstrated  that  this  period 
is  not  long  enough  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  that  most  workers  would 
remain  protected  by  the  program  until 
they  could  find  other  jobs. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  would  establish  a  reinsurance 
fund  and  contingency  administrative 
expense  fund  to  aid  those  States  most 
hard  hit,  authority  for  supplemental 
xmemployment  benefit  plans  established 
by  private  employers,  and  certain  other 
technical  amendments  relating  to  the 
veterans  program  and  existing  Federal 
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standards  regarding  stiitability  of  em- 
ploiTnent  and  disqualifications.  No  in- 
crease in  the  present  iinemplo3anent  tax 
maximum  would  be  required  in  order  to 
finance  these  improvements. 

Tlie  standards  provided  in  the  bill  are 
to  be  effective  July  1.  1959.  allowing  a 
Eiifiicient  period  for  all  State  legislatures 
to  meet  and  enact  necessary  amend- 
ments to  State  laws.  In  order  to  meet 
the  immediate  unemployment  situation, 
however,  benefits  will  be  paid,  for  the 
period  from  60  days  after  passage  to 
July  1,  1D59,  at  levels  up  to  the  benefit 
standards  with  the  Federal  Government 
bearing  the  cost  of  such  excess  benefits, 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Congress  will  take  prompt  action  on  this 
measure.  We  cannot  expect  those 
nearly  3  million  unemployed  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  least  drawing  some  com- 
pensation to  get  by  on  bsnefits  averag- 
ing less  than  $33  a  week— and  we  can- 
not expect  more  than  a  million  others  to 
get  by  without  any  insurance  benefits  at 
all.  We  cannot  prevent  a  serious  reces- 
sion with  a  program  that  replaces  less 
than  20  percent  of  lost  wages,  that  in 
some  hard-hit  areas  will  soon  be  putting 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  wage  loss 
back  into  the  community.  We  can  no 
longer  permit  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  more  recent  request 
of  the  President,  to  be  frustrated  by 
State  inaction.  Some  revisions  may  be 
necessary  in  the  bill  introduced  today — 
some  may  prefer  even  more  extensive 
changes — but  whatever  the  final  result. 
Congress  can  no  longer  ignore  the  cry- 
ing need  to  strengthen  our  vital  unem- 
ployment-insurance program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3244)  to  provide  for  un- 
employment reinsurance  grants  to  the 
States,  to  revise,  extend,  and  improve 
the  unemployment  insurance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT  OP  BANKRUPTCY  ACT, 
RELATING  TO  PRIORITY  OP  CER- 
TAIN DEBTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  with  respect 
to  the  priority  of  debts  owed  by  a  bank- 
rupt to  workmen,  servants,  clerks,  and 
certain  salesmen. 

I  have  developed  the  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Salesmen's  Asso- 
ciation. Let  me  point  out  that  oxir  rules 
in  bankruptcy  for  priority  to  wage  earn- 
ers are  completely  archaic.  My  bill  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  figure  to  $1,500  to  each 
claimant  and  bring  it  more  in  line  with 
current  needs  and  current  economic 
conditions. 

Iklr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  upon  the  desk 
for  a  day,  so  that  other  Members  who 
wish  to  join  in  sponsorship  of  it  may  do 

so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  vrithout  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
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on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  £  mator 

from  New  York.  I 

The  bill  (S.  3245)  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  with  respect  to  the  i^iority 
of  debts  owed  by  a  bankrupt  to 
men,  servants,  clerks,  and  certain 
men,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
ferred     to    the     Committee 
Judiciary. 
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CLOSING    OF    LOOPHOLES 
THREATEN       FEDERAL 
GROWING     ON     MINn^Q 
AND  PATENTS 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.     Mr 
1955,  soon  after  I  first  came 
Senate,   Congress  enacted   Publ^ 
167,    which    initiated    certain 
in   the   management   for   multii 
of  the  surface  resources  of  publi ; 
on    which    mining    claims    are 
ing.     V/orked  out  over  a 
period  of  consultation  among  the 
concerned,  including  the  executiv ; 
cies  and  industry  groups,  this  leg 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
as  it  went. 

It  did  not.  however,  go  far 
left   unchanged   the    longstandi^ig 
which  gives  to  a  successful 
minerals  on  Federal  public  land! 
simple  patent  to  the  land  in 
irrespective    of    its    surface 
which  may  have  nothing  to  do  wi 
erals  or  mining,  irrespective  of 
nificance  for  the  watershed,  for 
for  recreation,  or  for  conservatioi  i 
which  may  be  intimately 
continued  management  of  that 
part  of  the  larger  area  in  which 
cated.    As  a  member  of  the 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
ported  this  legislation,  but  I  exp^ 
concurrent  individual  views  in 
mittee  report  my  owii  opinion 
ther  legislation  was  needed.    Let 
this  concurring  report  of  1955 : 

Individual  Views  of  Senator  Rici^abd  L. 
Netjbehcer,  of  Orixion 

I  have  Joined  in  the  committee's 
S.   1713,  which  I  believe  makes 
needed  improvements  In  public-lRn< 
istration  in  areas  where  prospecting 
lent.    I  want  to  make  It  clear. 
In  my  own  view  the  biU  f  aUs  to  go 
and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  multiple 
of  the  surface  and  subsiirface  of 
lands. 

This  bin  fails  to  correct  one 
feet  in  the  mining  laws.    It  win  still! 
by  proving  a  mining  patent  to  puqlic 
to  convert  to  commercial  gain 
growing  on  that  land — even  though 
ber  has  no  relation  to  the  mineral 
the  discovery  and  development  of 
the  jiistiflcation  of  the  patent. 

The  committee  repwrt  recognizes 
practice  Is  against  the  public 
deters  sound  conservation  {practices 
in  a  number  of  national  forests  thi ! 
tlon  of  surface  rights  from  mineral 
has  by  law  been  extended  to  mlt^ng 
ents  as  well  as  mining  claims.    I 
loophole  should  be  closed  by 
latlon  for  aU  federaUy  owned 
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Mr.  President,  the  situation  R^hich  I 
think  calls  for  legislative  changi  i  is  par- 
ticularly important  within  the  latlonal 
forests  of  the  United  States.  M  )re  than 
may  be  the  case  on  other  pubqc  lands. 
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the  surface  resources  of  th<!  national 
forests  need  to  be  held  and  ma  nased  as  a 
unit  for  all  their  multiple  ben«  ficial  pur- 
poses. Their  timber  stands  are  of  im- 
mense worth  and  must  be  held  together 
for  sustained-yield  manag en  ent;  they 
are  the  greaoest  recreational  lesource  of 
xrtir  Nation;  in  many  areas  they  are  the 
watersheds  of  large  cities;  in  short, 
many  of  our  most  Important  national 
conservation  policies  center  j  round  the 
national  forests. 

The  significance  of  these  fa  cts  for  our 
national  policies  toward  mini  ig  patents 
has  been  recognized  in  a  ser  ;es  of  acts 
passed  over  the  past  25  years   by  which 
half  a  dozen  national  forest;;  have  one 
by  one  been  taken  out  of  tte  scope  of 
the  laws  under  which  mini  ig  patents 
convey  title  to  surface  as  wel  as  miner- 
als.   These  special  suits  of  Co  isress  now 
apply  to  the  Prescott,  Mount  Hood,  Lin- 
coln, Coronado,  Coconino,  and  Kalbab 
National  Forests,  and  I  believ  b  there  are 
others  under  similar  laws.    Today,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  refer  mce,  a  bill 
which  would  make  applicable  to  all  na- 
tional forests  the  protective  provisions 
which  are  already  in  effect  f (  r  these  in- 
dividual national  forests,     ''his  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  ( Mrs.  Smith]  ;  my  senior  colleague 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]; 'the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Maksfxkld]  ; 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hukphket];   the  junior  Sector  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll]  ;  the  jsenior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois   [Mr.  DoiTglas]  ;  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clabk],   and   the   junior  Senator   from 
Wisconsin  [  Mr.  Proxmire]  .   I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rsoss  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3247)  relatint:  to  mining 
claims  on  lands  within  tie  national 
forests,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nevberger  (for 
himself  and  other  Senator^),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its -title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  min  Ing  locations 
made  after  January  1,  1959,  un  ler  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  within  the 
national  forests  shall  confer  oii  the  locator 
the  right  to  occupy  and  use  so 
surface  of  the  land  covered  by 
as  may  be  reaisonably  necessarj  to  carry  on 
prospecting,  mining,  and  beneficiation  ot 
ores,  including  the  taking  of 
posits  and  timber  required  by  O! '  in  the  min- 
ing and  ore -reducing  operations,  and  no 
permit  shall  be  required  or  cha  rge  made  for 
such  use  or  occupancy.  Except 
ing  Is  necessary  in  connection  with  mining 
operations  or  to  provide  space  for  buildings 
or  structures  losed  in  connection  with  min- 
ing operations,  the  cutting  and  removal  of 
timber  from  the  surface  of  thfc  claim  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
for  timber  cutting  on  ad}olnl>)g  national- 
forest  land.  The  use  of  such  storface  or  the 
resources  therefrom,  when  ndt  reasonably 
required  for  carrying  on  mlnlig  and  pros- 
pecting, shall  not  be  allowed  except  under 
the  national -forest  rules  andi  regulations, 
and  the  locator  shall  not  prevei  it  or  obstruct 
other  occupancy  of  the  surface  ar  use  of  sur- 
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face  reaources  under  authority  of  national- 
forest  regulations,  or  permits  issued  there- 
under, if  such  occupancy  or  iise  is  not  In 
confUct  with  mineral  development. 

See.  2.  All  patents  Issued  after  January  1, 
1959,  under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  affecting  lands  within  the  national 
forests  shall  convey  title  to  the  mineral  de- 
pkbsits  within  the  claim,  together  with  the 
right  to  cut  and  remove  so  much  of  the 
mature  timber  therefrom  as  may  be  needed 
In  the  extraction,  removal,  and  beneficiation 
of  the  mineral  deposits,  tf  the  timber  is  cut 
under  sound  principles  of  forest  manage- 
ment as  defined  by  the  national -forest  rules 
and  regulations.  Each  such  patent  shall  re- 
serve to  the  United  States  all  title  in  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  lands  and  products  there- 
of, and  no  use  of  the  surface  of  the  claim  or 
the  resources  therefrom  not  reasonably  re- 
quired for  carrying  on  mining  or  prospecting 
shall  be  aUowed  except  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Sec.  3.  Any  valid  mining  claim  existing  on 
January  1,  1959,  within  a  national  forest  and 
maintained  thereafter  in  compliance  with 
the  laws  under  which  it  was  initiated  and 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such  claim 
is  located,  may  be  perfected  under  this  act, 
or  under  the  laws  under  which  it  was  ini- 
tiated, as  the  claimant  may  desire. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  aflTect 
existing  provisions  of  law  which  relate  to 
mining  locations  nuuie  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  lands  within 
particular  national  forests,  or  designated 
parts  thereof,  to  patents  issued  under  such 
laws  affecting  such  lands,  or  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  mining  claims  existing  on  such  lands. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill — which,  as  I  have 
said,  have  been  in  effect  in  various  na- 
tional forests  for  many  years — leave 
ample  opportunity  for  all  legitimate 
mining  operations.  Persons  who  locate 
mineral  deposits  on  national-forest  land 
may  occupy  and  use  the  surface  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  can-y  on  prospecting 
and  developmental  work.  Timber  may 
be  cut  and  used  for  actual  mining  oper- 
ations. If  a  claim  is  patentable  under 
the  mining  laws,  a  patent  will  still  issue. 
But  it  conveys  only  title  io  the  mineral 
deposits  within  the  claim  and  the  right 
to  use  the  surface  and  timber  to  the  ex- 
tent essential  to  actual  mining.  Title  to 
the  surface  remains  with  the  United 
States.  The  timber  belongs  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  subject  to  the  full 
privileges  necessary  for  actual  mining 
operations,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  would  retain  control  over  surface 
resources  and  surface  management  for 
all  the  other  multiple  purposes  of  the 
national  forests.  Yet  it  would  be  difS- 
cult  to  claim  that  mining  activities  were 
not  fully  protected  and  given  every  op- 
portunity to  succeed.  And,  provided 
that  legitimate  mining  operations  are 
given  all  the  rights  and  privileges  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  actual  mining  oper- 
ations. 1  do  not  see  how  any  direct  de- 
fense can  be  offered  for  giving  to  mineral 
patentees,  along  with  the  minerals  they 
have  located,  valuable  timber  stands  and 
other  important  resources  and  surface 
rights  necessary  for  conservation  and 
multiple-use  policies  in  our  national 
forests. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  bad  enough  that, 
under  present  law,  the  United  States  has 
to  convey  with  a  mining  patent  a  fee- 


simple  title  that  goes  beyond  the  actual 
needs  of  even  a  sound,  legitimate  mining 
operation,  and  conveys  timber,  other  re- 
sources, and  control  permanently  beyond 
the  policies  of  the  Forest  Service.  But 
implicit  in  this  situation  Is,  of  course,  the 
much  more  outrageous  result  that  such 
a  complete  title  to  national-forest  land 
may  be  conveyed— land  and  trees  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  perhaps 
very  important  to  some  Forest  Service 
objective  or  policy — and  then  no  mining 
may  actually  be  carried  on  for  years,  or 
even  ever.  These  patents,  once  legally 
granted,  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
condition  subsequent  which  would  cause 
the  land  to  revert  to  the  United  States 
unless  mining  is  carried  on.  If  the  pat- 
entee, or  someone  to  whom  he  sells  the 
patented  former  national-forest  acres, 
wants  to  cut  off  all  the  trees,  or  build  a 
lodje,  or  a  whole  subdivision,  I  suppose 
it  is  then  his  business.    It  is  private  land. 

This  outrageous  result  has  recently 
been  illustrated  by  the  well-known  Al 
Sarena  case,  which  was  Investigated  by 
two  committees  of  the  84th  Congress. 
As  thcs^  committees  found,  the  Al  Sa- 
rena patents  in  Oregon's  Rogue  River 
National  Forest  need  not  even  have  been 
issued  under  existing  law;  so  I  shall  not 
refer  to  the  particular  details  of  that 
case  except  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the 
present  full-tltle-or-nothing  approach  to 
patents  on  national  forest  land. 

Next  week,  February  15,  will  mark  the 
4th  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  23 
mining  patents  to  475  acres  of  the  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  to  Al  Sarena 
Mines,  Inc.  This  was  timberland,  and 
with  these  patents  went  title  to  standing 
timber  adding  up  to  a  total  of  many 
miUions  of  board-feet  of  lumber.  In 
those  4  years  since  1954,  when  the  pat- 
ents were  granted,  Mr.  President,  no  min- 
ing has  been  carried  on  within  that 
former  national  forest  land,  which  was 
patented  to  these  claimants  for  mining 
purposes.  But  last  autumn,  when  I  was 
at  home  in  Oregon,  I  requested  informa- 
tion from  the  Forest  Service  on  activi- 
ties on  the  Al  Sarena  claims.  On  October 
30,  1957. 1  received  a  reiKtrt  which  stated, 
in  effect,  that  the  total  volume  of  timber 
which  was  then  logged  off  these  so-called 
mining  claims  now  stands  at  almost  3 
million  board -feet.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  entire  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Forest  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ukitid  Statis 
Dxpastment  or  Agricultttrs, 

Forest  Servick, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  October  30, 1957. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Nettberger, 
United  States  Senator, 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Sxkator  Nettberger:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  October  10  to  Forest  Super- 
visor Carroll  Brown,  we  submit  the  following 
Information  on  the  Al  Sarena  mining  claims: 

1.  Total  volume  logged  off  the  claims  since 
patent  issued  amounts  to  about  2,961,000 
board-feet  through  October  1967. 

2.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
stimipage  values  for  the  removed  timber 
through  a  current  analytical  appraisal.  At 
the  end  of  1955  it  was  estimated  that  some 
1,658.000  board-feet  had  been  removed.    An 


appraisal  was  made  In  July  1950,  ooveiliif 
the  1,658,000  board -feet  cut.  The  appraisal 
was  based  on  ocular  observations  made  In 
1950  which  Indicated  the  composition  of  the 
stand  to  be  about  85  percent  Douglas-flr  and 
15  percent  sugar  pine  and  aaaociated  spedea. 
Average  selling  prices  and  costs  for  the  1964- 
55  period  were  used.  This  appraisal  Indl^ 
cated  a  stumpage  value  of  $26.70  per  thou- 
sand for  Douglas  fir  and  $66.18  per  thousand 
for  sugar  pine  and  associated  specie*. 

3.  To  our  knowledge  there  has  been  no  ap- 
preclable  mining  activity  since  1955. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
service. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Herbkkt  Stoms, 

Regional  Forester. 
By  Eaxi.  D.  SAirovia. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
passing,  I  might  point  out  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  that  "there  has  been 
no  appreciable  mining  activity  since 
1955"  merely  brings  up  to  date  earlier 
information  that  there  had  been  no  ap- 
preciable mining  activity  in  preceding 
years,  either. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  Al 
Sarena  case  has  been  only  a  particularly 
horrible  example.  It  seems  especially 
contrary  to  sound  public  policy  to  give 
a  full  title  to  land,  timber,  and  surface 
resources  to  a  mining  patentee  who  then 
exploits  these  instead  of  the  minerals 
which  occasioned  this  grant  of  national 
property  to  him.  But  the  same  policy 
reasons  cover  also  the  grant  of  imneeled 
and  often  extremely  valuable  surface 
rights  to  mining  patentees  who  do  en- 
gage in  legitimate  mining  operations. 
Because  I  think  the  policy  is  particularly 
important  for  the  national  forests,  and 
there  are  precedents  for  it  there,  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  today.  I  have  atked 
the  Forest  Sei-vice  for  information  on 
the  effect  which  these  precedents  have 
had  on  mining  activity  on  the  individual 
national  forests  where  the  restrictions 
of  this  bill  already  apply.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reply  I  have  just 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrso  States  Department 

OF  Agricttlture, 
Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  3, 1953. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Nettberger, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Neitberger:  This  is  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  Mr.  Linde's  letter  of  December 
10,  1957,  requesting  information  on  our  ex- 
perience with  mining  claims  and  patents  on 
national-forest  lands  subject  to  the  special 
mining  acts  speclfled  in  title  16,  United  States 
Code,  sections  482a-482q. 

We  have  received  reports  from  the  re- 
gional foresters  on  the  areas  covered  by 
these  acts  and  the  similar  acts  of  May  26, 
1934  (48  Stat.  808)  and  June  24.  1948  (62 
Stat.  680).  Summarized  Information  Is 
shown  on  the  attached  tabulation. 

The  flgfures  showing  numbers  and  areas 
of  mining  locations  are  necessarily  rough  es- 
timates, because  of  the  numerous  abandon- 
ments, relocations,  and  overlaps.  Informa- 
tion on  patents  is  quite  reliable. 

Tou  will  note  that  mining  locations  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  various  acts, 
while  fewer  than  prlcn-  to  passage  of  the 
acts,  were  still  niunerous.  The  extent  to 
which  locations  made  under  these  acts  are 
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maintained  aeems  to  depend  primarily  upon 
tbe  extent  at  mineraUeatton.  The  only  pat- 
ents lavued  under  any  of  Uieee  acta  were  on 
tbe  Salt  Lake  watershed  area,  subject  to  tbe 
act  ot  May  26.  1934.    However,  tbe  large  ma- 


jority of  the  patents  issued  on  locatiohs  made 
prior  to  these  acts  were  issued  In  t|ie  early 
1900's  and  the  number  of  mining  patents 
has  decreased  generally  in  most  i  ational- 
forest  areas  during  the  last  20  or  I  0  years. 
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tHr.  UEUBEttOER.  Mr,  Prvektont,  to 
ooneluiioa,  X  ftlto  Mk  unAtUmouc  coo- 
MDt  lo  tuiv«  pHnt«d  to  the  BecoftD  a 
pertinent  editorial  from  tiie  Sunday 
Oreffonian,  of  Portland,  of  December  22. 
1957,  entitled  "Plug  for  Loophole";  and 
an  article  on  tliis  theme  from  the  Med- 
ford  Mail-Tribune  of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  Oref^nian  of  Deconber 
22.  19571 

Plug  ro«  Loophole 
Legislation  to  protect  the  public  interest 
In  timber  on  mining  properties,  such  as  that 
which  will  be  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Senator  Richakd  L.  Neubekges.  is  long  over- 
due.    A   part  of   the   Job   was  done   in   1955. 

when  Federal  law  was  amended  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  marketable 
timber  on  mining  claims,  but  that  legisla- 
tion has  no  application  to  land  passing  into 
private  hands  by  the  patent  process. 

The  traditional  right  of  the  exploiters  of 
mineral  resovirces  to  the  timber  stands  on 
their  public  land  claims  was  not  in  serious 
conflict  with  the  public  Interest  as  long  as 
timber  prices  were  at  relatively  low  levels. 
But  with  the  boom  In  stumpage  values,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  min- 
ing claimants  have  been  more  into'ested  in 
trees  than  In  ore. 

The  celebrated  Al  Sarena  case,  stripped  of 
all  its  political  camouflage,  is  a  good  case  in 
point.  Despite  several  announcements  of 
intent  to  conduct  mining  operations  on  its 
block  of  claims  in  the  Rogue  River  National 
Forest,  the  Al  Sarena  Co.  has  done  no  appre- 
ciable mining  there  since  obtaining  the  con- 
troversial patents  in  1954.  But  it  has  been 
busy  above  ground.  A  Forest  Seivice  report 
indicates  that  nearly  3  million  board-feet 
of  timber  have  been  removed  from  the 
claims.  Stumpage  values  ranged  from  $26.70 
per  thousand  (Douglas  fir)  to  $66.18  per 
thoiuand  (sugar  pine). 

The  mining  company  has  done  only  what 
comes  naturally.  But  the  precedent  is  not 
an  admirable  one  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
public  interest.  As  was  observed  in  these 
coUimns  in  March  1954,  a  few  weeks  after 
granting  of  the  Al  Sarena  patent,  a  repeti- 
tion can  be  prevented  only  by  a  change  in 
the  mining  laws  reserving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  timber  resources  of  patented  land 
except  for  the  limited  amount  used,  in  min- 
ing. This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Neuberger  bilL 

[From  the  Medford  (Oreg.)  Mall  Tribune  at 
£>ecember  22,  1957] 

Still  ICmnts  TncBxs  at  Al  SAKEita,  but  Mo 

MlVERALS  BZXNG  TAKEN 

(By  Senator  Richaxo  Neuberceh) 
PorrrLAND. — Just  before  the   1956  election, 
a  political  gold  rush  was  reported  in  south- 


If  yoQ  desire  farther  infompitloa  pleaM 
caU  on  us. 

Very  truly  yoora. 

RicHAXD  E.  McA4ois,  Chief. 
By  Edwabs  p.  CLirr. 
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•m  Orafon,  Mm  with  t)«rd  b«t«,  MU,  »n4 
pick*  w«r«  *tt9%eCly  nffurmitm  ovtk  the  Al 
0ftren«  elftim* — th»  479  wooded  »cffci  In  tbe 
tUy-Mtt  KlTtr  national  Forest  patentid  by  the 
Interior  Dtpartmrnt  for  mining  ]und«r  » 
*peciftt.  unpreecdented  procedure  wtilcb  had 
becoma  a  cause  celebre  of  irrc  iponsible 
handling  of  national  resources.  M  wa  than 
13  montlis  have  passed,  but  appaj  eutly  no 
colors  are  showing  yet  in  the  pan 

"Core  drilling,  a  preliminary  step  1  o  mining 
operations,  began  this  week  on  th  contro- 
versial Al  Sarena  mining  property,"  the  press 
reported  on  October  26,  1958.  Visual  evidence 
was  offered,  2  days  later,  in  press  pt  atos  over 
the  caption:  "Robert  MacCorkle,  left,  and 
H.  P.  MacDonald,  Jr.,  handle  a  drl  ling  ma- 
chine as  a  preliminary  step  to  I  lock  out 
bodies  of  ore  on  the  Al  Sarena  mil  e  area  In 
southern  Oregon." 

PRESS  WAS  FLAKTED 

These  stories,  planted  in  the  pre  ss  by  the 
Al  Sarena  operators  and  their  poi  Ltical  al- 
lies Just  prior  to  the  1956  elections  went  on 
to  speak  of  blocking  out  vast  i  lasses  of 
ore  on  Elk  Creek,  estimated  at  as  much  as 
190  million  tons  of  ore,  and  spolu  of  good 
mineralization  of  gold  and  valtu  ble  base 
metals. 

It  is  more  i^an  13  months  sii  ce  these 
representations  were  made,  with  gr(  at  hulia- 
balloo,  by  the  Al  Sarena  Interests,  and  used 
by  the  political  defenders  of  the  1954  Al 
Sarena  patents  to  offset  the  Con  ;re£sional 
committee  findings  that  National  F  rest  tim- 
ber, rather  than  minerals,  had  beei  i  the  real 
object  of  the  Interior  DepartmenfJ  unu-sual 
and  special  Al  Sarena  patenting  pfocedures. 
I  think  it  is  significant  tliat  in  More  than 
a  year  since  the  1956  election  we  h  ive  heard 
no  more  of  mining  on  the  Al  Sarem  l  patents. 
Wt  have,  however,  additional  evld  ince  con- 
cerning logging. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Regional 
Forester  of  the  United  States  Fore  it  Ssrvice 
which  declaims:  "To  our  knowledge  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  mining  acti^ty  since 
1955." 

The  Forest  Service  letter  also!  reports: 
"Total  volume  logged  off  the  cla  ms  since 
patent  Issued  amounts  to  about  2,961,000 
board  feet  through  October  1957." 

SOMETHING   NEW 

The  Congressional  committee  rer4)rt  estab 
llEhed  that  what  liad  happened  ii^  the  case 
of  the  Al  Sarena  patents,  as  It  wa$  handled 
by  the  then  heads  of  the  Departm<  nt  of  In 
terlor.  was  certainly  not  required  b  y  existing 
law.  This  was  clearly  shown  &lia  by  the 
fact  that  no  such  case  has  been  known  to 
happen  before  or  since  Al  Sarena,  under 
the  identical  mining  laws. 

Beyond  the  specific  problem  of  Edaladmln 
Istration  in  the  Al  Sarena  Instajice.  how 
ever,  there  has  always  been  the  ove  rail  ques- 
tion   of   the    policy    of    granting   1  ee-slmple 
patents  to  timber -covered  mining  Iclaims  in 
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f  arana  brought  to  wide  publU 

In  }ff&9,  wh*n  Confr««s  iid>iHed  Puhlie 
Law  107  to  etartfy  surface  riffh  ;•  on  mining 
claims,  I  stated  tn  my  tndtvtdi  tnl  rlaws  ap- 
pended to  tbe  Interior  Commltt «  report  that 
thU  statute  still  left  untouched  tha  iMue  of 
grantliig  surface  rights  with  rolnlnf  patent*. 
I  wrote : 

"The  eommlttee  report  re<ognl9es  that 
this  practice  Is  against  tbe  pibllc  Interest 
and  deters  sound  conservatlsn  practices, 
and  that  in  a  number  of  national  foresta 
the  separation  of  siulace  rights  from  min- 
eral rights  has  by  law  been  extended  to 
mining  patents  as  well  as  mining  claims. 
I  believe  this  loophole  should,  be  closed  by 
general  legislation  for  all  federally  owned 
timberlands." 

KEW  LAW   OFTEBEB 

In  the  coming  session.  I  intend  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  carry  out  this  view.  Thla 
will  provide  that  mining  patents  within  the 
national  forests  will  convey  title  only  to 
the  mineral  deposits  on  which  the  patent 
is  based,  along  with  adequate  rights  to  U£e 
the  Eiu'face  and  timber  located  on  the  pat- 
ent so  far  as  needed  for  mining  operations 
themselves.  However,  the  United  States  will 
retain  title  to  the  surface  and  to  all  surface 
resources,  such  as  timber,  be  rond  the  ac- 
tual reasonable  needs  of  the  mining  opera- 
tion. 

My  proposal  Is  patterned  on  legislation 
which  has  long  been  in  effec  t  for  specific 
individual  naUonal  forests.  Por  example. 
such  legislation  has  applied  1  o  the  Mount 
Hood  National  Forest  since  1934 . 

Nevertheless,  I  fully  expect  that  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  mining  patent  i  on  national 
forests  to  subsurface  rights  will  meet  much 
opposition,  and  that  its  enactment  win  in- 
volve a  long,  hard  effort.  I  would  Invite, 
of  course  the  support  both  of  tt  e  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  recj  tonsiblHty  for 
the  national  forests  and  the  Forest  Service, 
and  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Beaton,  who 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Al  Sarena  case  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  Congresi  ilonal  leglsla- 
tl<m  was  appropriate  for  solving  the 
problems  of  protecting  natlor  al  timber  re- 
sources which  grow  above  subsoil  mineral 
deposits. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION^  FARM 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  In- 
tend to  take  a  few  minutes  coday  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  why  I  am  support- 
ing the  administration's  new  agricultoral 
policy  proposals.  In  so  doing.  I  do  not 
intend  to  argue  details  \i1th  anyone. 
For  that  reason.  I  prefer  to  continue 
uninterrupted  until  I  have  c  jmpleted  my 
remarks. 
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Since  coming  to  the  Senate  In  1947.  I 
have  listened  to  many  agricultural  policy 
debates,  involving  some  of  tbe  best  in- 
formed men  in  the  Senate.  The  follow- 
tng  observations  I  am  about  to  make  are 
based  upon  facte  and  impreaeions  I  have 
gleftoed  from  those  debates,  experience 
gained  as  a  farmer  tn  my  own  right,  and 
tbe  study  of  tiie  laws  of  economics. 

Pereonally,  I  beliere  possace  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  If  M,  with  lU  provi- 
sion for  a  mpport  range  of  76  to  90  per- 
cent on  the  so-called  basic  eoounodttlas, 
has  been  good  for  the  long-nm  )»m/^  Sxi' 
tef Mts  of  aerieuliure,  «•  well  as  the  coun* 
\xi  in  general.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  U/wered  supporU  IsiUlated  under 
this  attthorlly  on  some  oi  ihese  oommodl- 
lies  hM  resulted  In  fomo  teonomlc  htrd- 
fbips  for  fome  pooplo,  Kowfvtf,  I  am 
eertain  of  one  thins  and  tttat  Is;  If  we 
had  not  begun  at  that  time  to  shift  our 
prieeHiupport  programs  to  a  dlreetion 
that  is  more  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
economics,  the  day  would  not  have  been 
far  off  when  the  economic  consequences 
involved  would  have  been  much  more  se- 
vere for  these  people,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  farmers  as  well. 

Our  experience  with  price-support  leg- 
islation since  pre-World  War  II  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  now  time  to  take 
another  legislative  step  toward  conform- 
ity with  sound  economic  principles.  This 
is  why  I  favor  the  proposal  to  provide  for 
price  supports  within  a  range  of  60  to  90 
psrcent  of  parity  on  the  so-called  basic 
commodities,  although  I  never  could  see 
what  was  so  basfc  to  agriculture's  welfare 
about  peanuts,  since  they  provide  less 
than  1  percent  of  farm  income.  If  we  are 
ever  to  bring  about  adjustments  on  the 
production  side  which  will  bring  supplies 
of  several  of  these  crops — wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn  especially — into  balance  with 
demand,  then  inducements  in  the  form 
of  price  supports  higher  than  those  nec- 
essary to  prevent  violent  seasonal  de- 
clines in  prices  received  by  farmers,  must 
be  discontinued. 

Consider  these  facts.  The  parity  ratio 
stood  at  only  T7  percent  in  1939.  How- 
ever, with  the  expansion  of  the  war  in 
most  places  in  Europe  by  1940  and  our 
entry  into  the  war  in  1941,  the  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities  rose  at  a 
great  rate,  so  that  by  1942.  the  parity 
ratio  stood  at  105.  During  the  war 
years— 1941-45— there  was  an  Insati- 
able worldwide  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities  among  our  allies.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  able  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses  which 
it  had  acquired  during  the  1930's  at  a 
profit.  For  example,  in  1942  it  realized 
net  earnings  of  $69  miUion.  followed  by 
$-19  million  in  1943  and  $5  milUon  in  1944 
en  its  nonrecourse  loan,  purchase,  and 
payment  prog:iams.  During  tliis  period 
the  parity  ratio  rose  from  1C5  to  113.  So 
as  to  assist  farmers  to  adjust  production 
downward  once  the  war  demand  sub- 
sided. Congress  in  1942  guaranteed  90 
percent  price  support  for  a  2-year  period 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  since  the  parity  ratio  was  well 
above  100  during  the  entire  war  period, 
that  the  90  percent  program  was  not 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  Increase 
CIV lis 


tn  production  and  the  high  prices  which 
fanners  received  during  World  War  II. 

In  1946,  tbe  year  I  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  farmers  received 
113  percent  of  t>arity.  and  the  net  income 
of  persons  on  farms  from  agricultural 
sources  amounted  to  $16.7  billion,  a  new 
record  up  to  that  time.  That  same  year 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
through  disposal  of  commodities  It  had 
acquired  under  price -suport  operations, 
made  a  net  profit  of  over  $30  million  on 
Its  loan  and  purchase  operations. 

Once  again,  however,  11  was  not  %  rigid 
M'ptreeni  price  profnun  which  main- 
tained farm  prlees  above  parity  and  In- 
oomas  at  new  record  lovels,  twi  rather 
iho  trmwdoiM  dtmand  our  luropean 
ftUiif,  Md  Unm  mmaSm  m  well,  h*d 
for  rood  gftor  tlM  w«r.  It  took  a  or  a 
yoarg  for  their  agricultural  economy  to 
even  begin  to  get  back  Into  production 
again.  During  this  period  we,  by  and 
Urge,  supplied  them  with  food.  How- 
ever, as  their  agricultural  output  in- 
eretuied,  and  with  a  90-pwcent  rigid 
prioe-support  program  in  operation  to 
encourage  production  in  excess  of  de- 
mand, the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion began  to  accumulate  and  to  sustain 
losses  on  its  price-support  operations. 
The  period  1947  through  1949  saw  the 
parity  ratio  decline  from  115  to  100  as 
farmers  continued  production  in  re- 
sponse to  90-percent  price  supports.  The 
Government  was  again  in  the  food  mar- 
keting business. 

My  first  opportunity  to  help  return 
our  support  program  to  one  of  flexibility 
as  to  the  support  range,  came  with  the 
Republican  80th  Congress.  I  voted  at 
that  time  for  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
which  would  have  enacted  a  flexible 
price-support  program,  beginning  in 
1950.  Before  this  legislation  could  be- 
come effective,  however,  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  nullified  this  legislation  and  again 
provided  for  90  percent  supports  on  the 
basic  commodities.  Shortly  thereafter, 
we  were  plunged  into  the  Korean  war, 
and  again  American  agriculture  respond- 
ed productionwise.  as  it  always  does  to 
Increasing  prices  to  meet  a  greater  war- 
time demand  for  food. 

In  1951.  as  a  result  of  another  wartime 
demand,  the  parity  ratio  increased  to  107 
psrcent  and  net  income  of  persons  on 
farms  from  agricultural  sources  at  $18 
billion  was  the  second  greatest  ever  re- 
corded. Prices  received  by  farmers  once 
again  rose  in  response  to  an  abnormal 
wartime  demand  for  food  and  fiber  prod- 
ucts. They  were  not  the  result  of  the 
rigid  90  percent  price  support  program 
then  in  effect. 

•  In  spite  of  the  election  of  a  Republican 
administration  in  1952.  flexible  price 
supports  were  not  enacted  until  1954,  and 
the  90  percent  price-support  program  re- 
mained in  effect  for  most  crops  through 
1954.  With  the  end  of  the  Korean  War 
in  1952.  the  parity  ratio  tumbled  from 
100  that  year  to  89  by  the  end  of  1954. 
Because  I  believe  that  90  percent  sup- 
ports in  part  were  responsible  for  this 
decline,  I  voted  that  year  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1954,  with  its  system  of 
flexible  supports  on  the  basic  commodi- 
ties. 


IXnIng  the  past  4  years,  the  present 
administration  has  used  every  tool  at  Its 
command  to  dispose  of  ttie  growing  price 
depressing  surpluses,  which  in  pan  must 
be  attributed  initially  to  a  90  percent 
support  program,  and  in  part  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  law  does  not  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sufficient 
leeway  so  that  he  may  use  price  sup- 
poru  to  encourage  needed  production 
ftdjustmenu.  It  must  be  noted  in  all 
fairness,  however,  that  near  Ideal 
weather  conditions,  for  tho  moet  part, 
wt  the  past  few  years  h«y«  onaMed 
fgrmtrs  to  obt«in  higher  ylglds  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  ease 
under  tooth  the  fO  percent  support  and 
flmltole  support  programs, 

•  net  1191,  surplus  eommodltlgg— 
mainly  whMt,  eotton,  gnd  oem— wttti  % 
cost  yalue  of  IllJ  Mlllon  have  been 
moved  out  of  OCClnventory,  CCCreat- 
toed  losses  In  eonneetion  with  all  (U  pro* 
grams  for  stablllcing  farm  prioe.  and  in- 
comes increased  from  $132  8  million  in 
1058  to  $1 ,7  billion  in  fiscal  1957,  All  told, 
during  thU  period  CCC  realized  losses 
amounting  to  t4.6  billion.  In  spite  of 
this  tremendous  disposal  program,  how- 
ever, it  is  expected  that  by  June  30. 1958. 
CCC's  investment  in  loans  and  commodi- 
ties owned  will  total  $6.8  billion. 

Is  this  not  evidence  enough  that  price 
supports  set  at  too  high  a  level  present 
badly  needed  production  adjustments  in 
agriculture?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  evidence  to  support  the  thesis 
that  lower  supports  can  improve  prices 
received  by  farmers?  I  submit  that  such 
evidence  does  exist.  In  1957,  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  were  up  3  percent  over 
those  which  prevailed  in  1956. 

So  that  I  will  not  be  misunderstood, 
let  me  say  that  although  I  consider  this 
to  be  marked  progress,  it  has  not  come 
fast  enough  to  be  very  effective. 

Although  farm  prices  were  up  3  per- 
cent last  year,  why  was  there  a  slight 
decline  in  farm  income  in  1957?  Simply 
because  costs  paid  by  farmers  rose  faster 
than  the  prices  they  received.  Although 
many  people  seem  prone  to  blame  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this,  I  am 
sure  a  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear 
that  such  cannot  possibly  be  construed 
to  be  the  case. 

Simply  stated,  farm  Income  fell  as  a 
result  of  a  combination  of  policies  pur- 
sued by  iiKlividuals  in  the  nonfarm  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  For  one  thing,  the 
rate  of  nonagricultural  productivity  did 
not  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  increase  in 
wage  rates.  Also,  in  part,  many  price 
increases  represented  efforts  by  some 
businessmen  to  reclaim  their  investment 
outlays  over  too  short  a  period  of  time. 
The  inflation  which  resulted,  from  these 
and  other  actions,  robbed  farmers  of  an 
increase  in  income  during  1957 — not  the 
actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Even  if  1958  is  an  election  year.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  begin,  as  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  to  shift  our  price-support 
programs  to  a  direction  that  Is  more 
consistent  with  the  economic  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Now  what  does  that 
law  say?  Namely  this:  That  consiuners 
will  take  larger  amounts  of  a  commodity 
only  at  lower  price  schedules,  and  Uiat 
producers  will  supply  more  of  a  com- 
modity only  at  higher  price  schedules. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


SENATE 


HUh  rifld  pri9$  mtpporU,  thnttor;  m 

COO  MirplUMf  IfldiMto,  hArt  MMMd  to 

prlM  oonunodlMi  out  of  tht  morkot, 
with  tht  rttult  th*t  thor  ond  up  In  Oov- 
tmmont  wftrehoufti.  Zt  If  ooitljr  to 
UrtMn  to  prodUM  th«m,  it  li  costly  to 
the  t«xpftyer  to  acquire  and  dispose  of 
them  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  new  price  support 
proposals  of  the  administration,  and  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  proper  referral  a 
bill  which  embodies  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3249)  to  better  adapt  the 
price  support  program  to  the  needs  of 
farmers  by  providing  more  latitude  for 
increasing  acreage  allotments,  establish- 
ing price  supports,  continuing  authori- 
ty for  the  disposition  of  surpluses,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Watkuvs.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


FIXIOD    FOX 
PARXTY   FRIOM   FOR   AOR] 

TURAL  OOMMODXTZU 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  PrMldent,  o^  bo- 
half  of  myielf,  and  tht  Senator  i  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  MumdtI,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  the  same  base  oeriod 
in  computing  parity  prices  for  a^cul- 
tural  commodities  as  is  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  computing 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  J 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  statement  showiiK  the 
changes  which  the  bill  would  bringkbout 
in  our  present  method  of  determining 
parity  for  farm  commodities  be  ptinted 
in  their  entirety  as  a  part  of  nir  re- 
marks. Under  the  present  system  ff  de- 
termining parity  we  use  a  10-year  imov- 
Ing  average.  The  only  change  th^  bill 
would  make  woiild  be  to  use  the  (1947- 
49  base  period,  the  same  as  that 
being  used  by  industry  and  labor  inl  their 
indexes. 
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Tablb  1.— Alternative  rarity  prices  for  selected  farm  products,  United  Stat  «,  Jan.  15,  1957,  tinder  specified  formidaB 


Commodity 


Basic  commodities: 

Cotton,  American  npland,  per  pound . 

Wheat,  per  bushel ., 

Rice,  per  hundredweight ll„ 

Com,  per  bushel 

Peanuts,  per  poimd ... ...ll""!!!! 

Tobacco,  per  pound: 

Flue-cured,  types  11-14 

Burley,  type  31 

Maryland,  type  32 

Dark  air-cured,  types  35-36 .....ll"""'". 

Dwiftnated  nonbasic  commoditico: 

Tung  nuts,  per  ton 

Butterfat,  in  crates,  per  pound ',"[ 

All  milk,  wliol(>saIe,  i)pr  hundrcdweiRht II"""! 

Honey,  wholesale,  comb,  per  pound 

Wool  aDd  QKrtiair: 

Wool,  nqr  pound 

Mottil^  TxT  pound . 

Otbm'  nonbasic  comnioditiea: 

Barley,  per  bushel 

B«ans,  ary-edibie,  per  hundrcdwcipbt I.I 

Cottonseed,  per  ton 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel 

Oats,  per  bushol 

Potatoes,  per  hundredweight III"! 

Rye,  per  bushel ., 

S<MKhum,  grain,  per  hundredweight . 

Soybeans,  per  bushel III.. 

Sweetpotatoes,  per  hundredweight ......I.IIIIII 

Grapefruit,  per  box  ♦ „ I.II"" 

Lemons,  i)er  box « "" 

Limes,  per  box "!I"I! 

OrafiRCS,  per  box  «... I.IIIII 

Apples,  for  fresh  use,  per  husliel . "I 

Beef  cattle,  per  hundredweight Till'. 

Calves,  i>er  hundredweight .. . I. Ill 

All  chickens,  live,  per  pound IIIIIIIII 

Eggs.  |)er  dozen .IIII"! 

Hogs,  per  hundredweight IIIIIIIII 

Lambs,  per  hundredweight... I..IIIII..I 

Sheep,  per  hundredweight IIIII" 

Turkeys  live,  per  pound IIIIIII"" 


Unit 


Cent... 
UoUar. 

do. 

do. 

Cent... 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dollar.. 
Ct-nt... 
Dollar.. 
Cent... 


-do. 
-do- 


Dollar. 
....do. 
-...do. 
...-do. 
.-..do. 


.do. 
-do- 
-do. 


-—do. 
..-do. 
.-..do- 


-do. 
-do- 
-do- 


do. 

do. 
-.-do- 
Cent.-, 
—do. 
Dollar. 

do- 

do. 

Cent... 


Old  formula 


0.3670 
2.62 
6.36 
1.90 
.142 

.Ma 

..128 
.547 
.203 


2.32 
"4.'26' 


Parlfy  prices,  NlO-14  base 
period  > 


Efl  'ctive 


>  Parity  prices  computed  by  multiplying  adjusted  base  prices  1910-14  by  the  parity 
index  (292),  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

»  Parity  prices  compuipd  by  multiplylnK  adjusted  base  price*  1947-56  by  the  Index 
of  prices  paid,  including  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  1047-56»  100  (108^ 


» Transitional 
percent  of  [larlly 
*  Equivalent  ooitree 


AMENDMENT    OP    CODE    RELATINQ 
TO     PROHIBITION     OP     CERTAIN 
INTERFERENCE     WITH     FEDERAL 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  so  as  to  prohibit  certain  inter- 
ference with  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects. 


In  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  jl  am 
Joined  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MoJld,- 
LAN],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  irom 
Arizona  [Mr,  Goldwater].  j 

The  bill  is  short,  Mr.  President^  and 


Tht  VXOI  FRItZDIMT,  TMlbmwlU 
bo  rtMivfd  and  approprlatttar  rtftrrtd; 
and,  without  objaotton,  tht  bltt  ind  tablt 
wlU  bo  prlntod  In  tho  Rioord. 

The  blU  (8.  3250)  to  providi  for  tho 
use  of  the  same  base  period  in  computing 
parity  prices  for  agricultural  dommodi- 
ties  as  is  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  computing  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  introduced  by  la.  Young 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mundt)  j  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  In  orcler  to  pro- 
vide for  tise  of  the  same  base  period  In  com- 
puting parity  prices  for  agricultural  com- 
modities as  is  used  in  computing!  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index,  section  301  (aft  (1)  (B) 
and  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  isbl  (a)  (1) 
(B)  and  (C) ),  is  amended  by  deleting  "Jan- 
uary 1910  to  December  1914.  Inclusive"  wher- 
ever it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"January  1947  to  December  1949,  Inclusive." 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  pTovNC  is 
as  follows: 


Net 


96.  56 

•2.49 

5.69 

<i.m 

'13.6 

U.8 
66.6 
52.6 
32.7 

79.10 
73.0 
4.76 
33.3 

«4.5 
84.1 

1.34 
9.29 

71.00 
4.  SO 
.864 
2.42 
1.6fi 
2.62 
2.98 
5.17 

H.» 
2.73 
6.02 

>2.  6« 
2.85 

22.10 

24.40 
28.2 
47.3 

21.60 

24.60 
9.99 
36.8 


S6.56 
2.30 
iL69 
1.70 
12.1 

.S5.8 
56.6 
52.6 
32.7 

79.10 
73.0 
4.76 
33.3 

64.5 
811 

1.34 

9.29 

71.00 

4.60 

.804 

2.42 

1.65 

2.62 

2.98 

6.17 

.847 

2.73 

a02 

1.70 

2.85 

22.10 

24.40 

28.2 

47.3 

21.60 

24.60 

9.99 

36.8 


New  parity 
prices, 
1947-49 


38.40 
Z49 
6.14 
1.83 
13.1 

60.1 
61.2 
66.6 
36.2 

85.14 
78.8 
5.15 
35.9 

69.6 
00.5 

1.45 

WOO 

76.67 

4.84 

.933 

2.62 

1.78 

2.83 

3.21 

6.50 

.912 

2.95  i 

6.48 

1.8S 

.3.08 

23.87 

26.29 

30.4 

50.8 

23.32 

26.61 

10.76 

39.7 


New  parity 
prices, 

1947-.'i6  baae 
period' 


S>w  parity 
)rices  (seed, 
feed,  and 
llve.stoclc 
omitted), 
1947-56  baM 
period 


K.83 
2.26 
6.58 
l.«« 
1L» 

54.6 
55.6 
61.4 
32.0 

77.40 
71.6 
4.68 
32.6 

63.3 
82.3 

1.32 

9.09 

W.TO 

4.40 

.848 

2.38 

1.62 

2.57 

2.92 

6.08 

.820 

2.68 

6.89 

1.66 

2.80 

21.70 

23.90 

27.6 

46.2 

21.20 

24.10 

9.78 

96.1 


pfcrity,  basic  commodities  95 

ic«  coniputpd  under  formu 

returns  for  oil  methods 


.li 


percent  and  nonbasic  coiimoditios  60 
la  in  use  prior  to  Jan.  1,  IfaO. 
of  Side. 


37.48 
ZU 
6.84 
1.74 
U4 

67.2 
68.2 
6S.8 
33.4 

81.00 
74.9 
4.80 
34.1 

06.9 
Mil 

L3S 
0.81 
7100 
4.00 
.887 
X40 
1.70 
2.00 
XOIS 
6.31 
•  808 

xn 

6.10 
1.74 
2.03 

22.70 
26.00 
28.0 
48.4 
22.10 
2*.  90 

laso 

37.7 


I  ask   unanimous   consent  that 
printed  in  the  Record 


t   be 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th^  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bifi  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  T 

The  bill  (S.  3253)  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  so  a^  to  pro- 
hibit certain  interference  with  Federal 
construction  projects,  introduced  by  Mr. 
COKTis  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
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ftrred  (o  iho  OoousitUt  on  th«  Ju* 
diotarjr,  and  ordared  to  bf  primod  in 
the  RacoftB,  as  foUow*: 

pe  it  enacted,  tU)„  Thot  (•)  chapter  9i  ot 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  oodo,  so  amend- 
ed, ie  oinendod  by  adding  to  the  analybla  at 
tlie  beginuii.g  of  »uch  chapter  the  foUowing 
item: 

"1902.    Interference  with  Federal  oonstruc- 
tlon  projects." 
(b>  Such  chapter  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  1952.    Interference  with  Federal  con- 
struction projects. 

"(a)  V/hoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
damages  or  destroys  (1)  auy  property  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  which  is  uced 
in  connection  with,  or  is  a  part  of,  any  Fed- 
eral construction  project,  or  (2)  any  machin- 
ery, equipment,  or  other  property  of  a  con- 
tractor under  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  any  F^eral  conEtructlon  project,  which  is 
used  or  intended  for  use  in  connection  with 
such  project,  or  (3)  any  materials,  supplies, 
or  ports  used  or  intended  for  use  on  or  in 
connection  with  such  project,  Including  work 
completed  or  in  progress,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  f  10,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both. 

•*(b)   As  tiscd  in  this  section — 

••(1)  The  term  'Federal  construction 
project'  means  a  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  building,  bridge,  highway,  dam,  canal, 
airfield,  or  other  public  works  project,  and 
includes  the  preparation  or  landscaping  of  a 
site  for  any  such  project,  if  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  such  project  are  paid 
from  funds  made  available  by  or  pursuant  to 
a  Federal  statute. 

"(2)  The  term  'contractor'  includes  a  sub- 
oontractor." 


USE  OP  HUMANE  METHODS  IN  THE 
SLAUGHTER  CF  LIVESTOCK  AND 
POULTRY— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1497)  to  require  the  use  of 
humane  methods  in  the  slaughter  of  live- 
stock and  poultry  in  interstate  or  foreign 
ccmmerce.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  EXPANDED 
SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PRO- 
GRAM—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OP  BELL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  name  cf  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3216)  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  and  local  communities  in 
financing  an  expsoided  program  of  school 
construction  so  as  to  eliminate  the  na- 
tional shortage  of  classrooms,  introduced 
by  me  on  February  3,  1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  in  this  regard  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  pursuing  the  same  course 
which  he  has  heretofore  pursued  with 
respect  to  the  elementary  rights  of  our 
people  to  equality  of  opportunity  and 
education  and  with  respect  to  the 
integrity  of  an  education  itself. 


mmouMD  MUJL  rKmmnm 

Tiio  Soerotarjr  of  tho  Senato  reportod 
t!mt  on  today,  February  «,  IB5B,  ha  pr«- 
6(iUed  to  tho  President  of  the  United 
Statof  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1008)   to 

oraend  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Hospital 
Center  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
and  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  purposes  of  such 
act,  and  to  provide  that  grants  under 
such  act  may  be  made  to  certain  or- 
ganizations organized  to  construct  and 
operate  hospital  facilities  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


NOITCE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMI-IIT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

William  B.  Butler,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

George  M.  Yeager,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  term  of 
4  years  for  division  No.  4,  district  of 
Alaska,  vice  Theodore  F.  Stevens,  re- 
signed. 

Herbert  Barnes,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Delaware  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Clarence  H.  Spence,  term  expired. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  witli  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  February  13,  1958, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  AXEL  T.  BECK.  TO  BE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
DISTRICT  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  EASTLAl^.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, February  20,  19:8.  at  10:30  a.  m..  in 
room  424  Senate  OflBce  Building,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Axel  J.  Beck,  of  South 
Dakota,  to  be  United  States  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Jenner],  and  myself,  chairman. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  WA- 
TER CONSERVATION  PROJECTS 
IN  PECOS  RIVER  BASIN.  N.  MEX. 
AND   TEX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.  J.  Res.  39)  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  construction  of 
certain  water  conservation  projects  to 


provUU  (or  •  mort  adoattato  fum>lr  of 
water  for  lrrt«ailon  purpoiii  in  tho 
Pecof  River  Ba«ia,  N,  Mex,  and  Tex,,'' 
which  were,  on  peso  i,  lines  9  and 
4.  •trllce  out  all  after  "oonatruet"  down 
through  and  includinc  "basis,"  in  line 
4;  on  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "and"; 
and  on  pase  4,  hne  19.  after  "section" 
insert  ";  and  (3)  he  has  adequate  as- 
surance in  the  form  of  contracts  with 
tlie  Carlsbad  IiTigation  District,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Red  Bluff  Water  Powor 
Control  District.  Texas,  that  they  will 
return  to  the  United  States  each  year 
during  a  50-year  period  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  vorks  authorized  by 
-tliis  section,  under  terms  and  conditions 
satis-factory  to  the  Secretary,  such  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  constructing  tliose 
works  as  is  within  their  repayment 
ability  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time,  but  not  more 
often  than  eveiy  5  years,  after  consulta- 
tion vrith  said  districts." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed,  with  amendments  and  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39,  authorizing  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain water  conservation  projects  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Pecos  River 
Basin,  N.  Mex.,  and  Tex. 

I  am  advised  by  both  the  Carlsbad  Ir- 
rigation District  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Red  Bluff  Irrigation  District  of  Texas, 
that  they  do  not  object  to  the  House 
amendments.  I  find  no  objection  to  these 
amendments,  and  move  that  the  Senate 
accept  the  amendments  of  the  House, 
thus  clearing  the  bill  for  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROPOSED   INTERNATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  CULTURE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  does  not  live 
alone  for  the  dollar  or  the  ruble  or  the 
pound  sterling.  He  does  not  live  by  or 
for  machines,  or  physical  comforts,  and 
conveniences  alone. 

Man  lives  by  things  of  the  spirit.  He 
lives  by  appreciation  of  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  and  the  enduring  in  life; 
by  interest  in  great  music,  great  art, 
great  sculpture,  great  dance,  great 
writing. 

These  are  facts  which  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  point  out  in  many  occasions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  why  I  contacted  last  year  most 

of  the  Ambassadors  accredited  here  in 
our  Nation's  Capital — to  help  cement  the 
bonds  of  culture  between  our  friends  and 
ourselves.  My  correspondence  with 
them  may  be  found  within  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

This,  too,  is  why  this  past  week,  I  wel- 
comed the  signature  of  the  United 
States-U.  S.  S.  I^.  agreement  on  cultural 
exchange. 

COVSaNOB  ADAMS*  WORTBT  ST7CGXSTIOM 

I  was  most  pleased  to  read,  therefore, 
of  the  significant  address  dehvered  last 
night  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
the  Honorable  Sherman  Adams,  at  a  din- 
ner of  the  national  alumni  of  Dartmouth 
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College.  The  dinner  honored  the  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  that  great  institution. 
Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins. 

In  the  course  of  his  comments  last 
night,  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
made  this  very  worthy  comment : 

In  a  reference  to  international  tensions 
and  the  anns  race  with  Russia,  Governor 
Adams  suggested  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  scholars  to  conduct  a  "race  to  win 
the  trust,  respect,  confldence,  and  regard 
of  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  no 
matter  where  they  live." 
Who  can  say- 
He  asked — 
that  a  convocation  in  this  country  of  schol- 
ars, historians,  artisans,  theologians,  educa- 
tors, sociologists,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
musicians  could  not  suggest  new  and  better 
ways  for  human  beings  to  exist  peaceably 
together  and  to  reap  the  greatest  rewards 
from  man's  scientific  discoveries?  To  use 
them  he  will  have  to  survive  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  are 
tremendous  possibilities  for  good  in  this 
suggestion.  I  am  delighted  that  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  it  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  staff  in  the  White 
House. 

Of  course,  as  everyone  realizes,  this 
Idea,  like  any  other  ideas  of  great  propor- 
tions, will  require  a  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional-thought and  preparation. 

PRErSRABLT  INDEPZNDENT  AUSPICES 

A  principle  is  the  matter  of  the  appro- 
priate auspices — preferably  independent 
auspices — for  such  a  conference,  such  as 
the  universities  of  our  country,  as  hosts. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin would  be  among  the  first  eagerly 
to  contribute  to  such  an  assembly. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO — has  already  done  very  impor- 
tant work  in  the  cultural  field.  Natur- 
ally, its  expert  services  should  be  called 
upon. 

But,  naturally,  too.  we,  of  the  United 
States,  want  to  exercise  the  initiative. 

We  are  proud  of  American  culture,  and 
we  are  proud  of  our  cultural  ties  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  We  want  the  world 
to  know  much  more  about  our  heritage, 
and  we  want  to  know  more  about  the 
world's  cultural  heritage. 

TWO  painters:    chttrchtll   and   eisenhoweb 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  two 
great  statesmen  of  peace,  Messrs.  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  both  enjoy  the  easel  and  the 
brush.  Both  men  far  prefer  those  instru- 
ments to  the  instruments  of  war. 

Looking  abroad,  we  recall.  "Music  hath 
charms  to  quell  the  savage  beast."  Let 
us  hear  symphonies  of  peace  rather  than 
the  terrible  roar  of  nuclear  war. 

Let  the  great  energies  of  the  Russian 
people  express  themselves,  for  example, 
in  cultural  interchange,  and  never  in 
angi-y  exchange  of  missiles. 

Let  us  create  and  not  destroy. 

But  let  us  remember,  too,  that  we  must 
"build  bridges,"  so  to  speak  between  not 
only  ourselves  and  Russia,  but  ourselves 
and  the  peoples  of  the  East — of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  Their  cultiu-es  are  an- 
cient, but  relatively  too  little  known  by 
us.  And  In  too  many  of  their  eyes,  we 
are  thought  and  misinterpreted  as  "ma- 
terialists." living  by  the  dollar  sign  alone. 
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So.  let  work  on  such  a  conf  erenc<  pro- 
ceed. 

Many  specific  questions  still  confront 
us  on  the  assembly.  | 

SHOTTLD    8CIENCK    AMD    CnLTTTHE    BX    SEPiRATXO 

There  is  the  question  as  to  tim^  and 
place,  as  to  how  large  a  confeoence. 
with  what  representation.  There]  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  scientific  fields 
should  have  their  own  independent]  con- 
ference; separate  and  apart  from!  cul- 
ture, the  exact  sciences,  so  to  spealcl  sep- 
arated from  the  field  of  esthetics.    ] 

At  this  early  stage,  we  cannot  hizard 
any  final  judgment  on  any  of  thest  im- 
portant phases  and  details.  | 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  Impoitant, 
indeed  a  most  historic,  recommendation 
has  been  made.  It  has  been  madX  ap- 
propriately enough,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  university,  a  center  of  truth.  Weihope 
that  it  will  bear  great  fruit. 

Whatever  can  help  relax  interna 
tensions,  whatever  can  increase  v 
standing  and  good  will,  whateve 
eliminate  misconceptions  and  disto 
whatever  can  tie  people  closer  t, 
another  as  human  beings  interest! 
common  pursuits;  whatever  can  a 
plish  this — is  more  than  worthy 
intense  thought  and  effort. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  Go 

Adams'     comment,     like     Adm.     , 

Strauss'  previous  comment  on  a  probosed 
conference  of  humanists,  is  but  a  pi^lude 
to  good  things  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  desire  to 
to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  fl<  or. 


mor 
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THE        NEED        FOR        CONTD^UED 
CHECKS  AND  BALANCES  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES    CONSTITUTION 
Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  on  i  lany 
occasions  I  have  spoken  on  the  flo  Dr  of 
the  Senate  on  what  I  regard  as  the  cen- 
tral principle  in  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution.   I  refer   to  the  principe   of 
checks  and  balances. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  is  thij  sys- 
tem so  highly  and  so  well  develojied — 
not  simply  in  our  legal  affairs,  but  Ij  i  our 
economic  system,  our  politics,  ard  in 
virtually  every  walk  of  life. 

Why  is  it  so  important?  Becaus  )  lib- 
erty may  be  endangered  from  a  most 
any  quarter  at  some  time  or  anott  er. 

Time  after  time,  we  have  seer  the 
pendulum  of  history  swing  back  and 
forth.  We  have  seen  passions  nm  high 
in  one  direction  or  another. 

We  have  seen  the  pendulum  swing 
from  the  right  to  the  left.  We  have 
seen  a  time  when  the  executive  br  inch 
has  become  all-powerful,  and  there  lave 
been  times  when  the  legislative  br  inch 
has  become  all-powerful. 

No  one  knows  from  what  sourc(  the 
forces  of  tyranny  may.  in  the  future, 
spring.  No  one  knows  what  group  may 
some  day  become  so  powerful  as  to  en- 
danger the  rights  of  ordinary  people;  a 
group  within  industry,  or  within  libor. 
or  within  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, or,  yes,  even  within  the  Con- 
gress. 

None  of  us  Is  perfect  or  infallible. 
None  of  us^  can  presume  to  be  all-  rrise. 
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And  none  of  us  should  be  allowed  to  be 
all-powerful. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  gi*eat  cor 
nerstones  of  the  check-and-bali  nee  sys 
tem  is  the  process  of  judicial  reView. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Supreme  Court 
must  continue  to  have  that  power  in- 
tact. I  do  not  want  the  systefn  which 
has  developed  so  well  since  September 
1787  to  be  chipped  away,  or  to  be  altered, 
or  to  be  undermined — intentionally  or 
imintentionally. 

I  do  not  want  Congressional 
tees  to  be  denied  their  rights,  bor  do  I 
want  them  ever  to  deny  the  f'ights  of 
any  ordinary  citizen. 

I  do  not  want  a  Congressional 
interpreted,  nor  do  I  want  a 
Court  decision  misinterpreted. 

I  believe  in  the  forces  of  reAson  and 
logic.  I  believe  in  the  Congiess 
fecting  its  own  laws,  so  that  they  will  be 
sustained  and  validated  by  thp  courts. 
I  do  not  believe  in  underm: 
prestige  of  the  courts  or  the  aui 
the  courts. 

Like  everyone  else.  I  have  differed  on 
many  occasions  with  particular  deci- 
sions of  the  highest  tribunal  But  I 
respect  the  highest  tribunal  of  this  land. 

I  want  it  to  help  maintain  this  coun- 
try as  the  Union,  one  and  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Ours  is  a  Federal  Government.  We 
are  a  Union  of  48  States.  I  do  lot  want 
this  country  to  disintegrate  or  to  have 
the  different  appellate  courts  of  the 
United  States  attempting  to  off^r  differ- 
ent so-called  final  interpretations,  as  to 
the  law. 

Let  us  go  extremely  slow  in  aiiy  legis- 
lation which  would  impair  the  constitu- 
tional process.  I 

Let  there  be  the  most  thorqugh  and 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  variety  of 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Sepate  Ju 
diciary  Committee.  Let  the  gr 
gal  scholars  and  constitutional 
this  Nation  be  called  upon, 
be  asked  to  present  their  comp: 
briefs  as  to  any  bill  which  wojuld  chip 
away  at  the  rights  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Let  us  not  proceed  wltlT  ill-con- 
sidered haste,  because  of  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  and  because  the  pendulum 
has  temporarily  swung  one  wair  or  an- 
other. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  a  most  inter- 
esting column  by  Mr.  Arthur  FTOck.  as 
published  in  this  morning's  N  ;w  York 
Times.  He  comments  upon  thr  worthy 
efforts  of  my  colleague,  the  juni  )r  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenninssI,  and 
upon  a  most  significant  ad<  ress  by 
Judge  Learned  Hand. 

Men  may  disagree  with  Judg  (  Hand's 
interpretations,  but  there  should  be  no 
one  who  would  deny  to  him,  dr  to  his 
views,  the  great  respect  which  this  out- 
standing jurist  so  well  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  th^t  it  be 
preceded  by  an  editorial  from  ihe  Sep- 
tember 28, 1957.  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. This  editorial  was  entitled  "Don't 
Shoot  the  Umpire."  meaning  1  do  not 
deny  the  highest  tribunal  its  ^ght  to 
prepare  its  decisions  in  its  ownj  way  on 
all  matters  rightfully  in  its  preview — I 
emphasize — all  matters. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 

September  28.  1957] 

DonT  Shoot  the  Umpixz 

A  familiar  phenomenon  of  American  life 
is  the  shout  that  goes  up  when  a  baseball 
crowd  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  rvUing 
of  an  umpire:  "Kill  the  ump."  No  one  takes 
this  really  seriously,  for  underneath  nearly 
everyone  realizes  Uiat  decisions  cannot  be 
left  to  the  passions  of  players  or  to  the 
decibel  production  of  partisan  spectators. 

Most  Americans  are  similarly  aware  that 
the  Supreme  Court  plays  an  equally  indis- 
pensable role  in  their  system  of  government. 
This  awareness  was  strongly  expressed  20 
years  ago  to  halt  the  famous  Court-packing 
plan.  In  the  previous  3  years  the  Court 
had  thrown  out  13  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion desireil  by  Congress  and  the  President. 
Popular  annoyance  with  the  umpire  was 
sharp.  But  wise  counsel  rejected  a  plan 
that  would  not  have  killed  the  ump  but 
would  have  allowed  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  to  curtail  his  independ- 
ence. 

We  trust  that  similar  considerations  will 
bring  rejection  of  the  spate  of  bUls  recently 
oSered  by  various  Congressmen  to  cvirtall 
the  Court's  authority.  Some  of  these  would 
limit  the  Justices'  terms  to  4  years:  others 
would  restrict  the  Court's  jurisdiction  to 
certain  types  of  cases:  others  would  set  up 
new  qualifications  for  Judges:  and  others 
would  require  adherence  to  the  legal  prin- 
ciple of  prior  decisions. 

The  authors  of  most  of  these  proposals 
know  they  have  no  chance  of  becoming  law; 
they  are  taking  this  way  of  letting  off  steam 
or  satisfying  constituents.  (Like  the  base- 
ball fan  shouting  at  the  umpire.)  These 
new  attacks  on  the  Court  arise  out  of  a 
series  of  decisions,  beginning  with  the 
school  desegregation  ruling  and  including 
recent  decisions  touching  the  FBI  files  and 
setting  up  other  safeguards  for  individuals 
against  reckless  methods  used  by  some  offi- 
cials in  Communist  bunting. 

Congress  has  already  taken  action  to  mod- 
ify the  Caurfs  ruling  on  FBI  files.  •  •  •  This 
record  upsets  the  charge  too  often  heard 
these  days  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  dic- 
tatorship, irresponsible  and  uncontroUable 
by  the  people.  Jefferson  is  quoted  in  support 
of  this  view.  The  great  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration (who,  incidentally,  would  have  had 
each  generation  write  a  new  Constitution  for 
Itself)  may  at  the  time  have  been  irked  with 
the  federalizing  work  of  his  famous  cousin. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  But  history  has 
belled  his  concern. 

For  It  discloses  that  the  Court  has  never 
for  long  thwarted  the  will  of  the  people  when 
this  has  been  clearly  determined  and  ex- 
pressed. Indeed  there  is  greater  danger  that 
the  Court  wiU  be  too  quick  to  "read  the  elec- 
tion returns"  as  Mr.  Dooley  put  It.  If  it 
responded  to  every  wind  of  popular  feeling 
Its  basic  function  would  be  destroyed.  Con- 
stitutionalism means  restraint  on  public  pas- 
sion and  omclal  oppression.  In  the  Recon- 
struction period  the  Supreme  Court  stood  as 
a  barrier  to  those  who  sought  vengeance  on 
the  South. 

The  Court  is  not  above  criticism  and  should 
have  help  in  improving  itself.  We  believe  it 
could  win  respect  by  fewer  reversals  and  less 
Indulgence  in  split  opinions,  split  not 
merely  2  ways  but  sometimes  4  or  5.  Dis- 
agreement with  specific  decisions  Is  definitely 
in  the  democratic  tradition  and  may  be 
clarifying  and  corrective.  But  attempts  to 
destroy  respect  for  the  Court,  personal  at- 
tacks on  Justices,  reckless  suggestions  that 
"communism  rules  them,  attribution  of  parti- 
san motives,  and  moves  to  curb  the  Court's 
Independence — these  if  successful  would 
"shoot  the  umpire,"  the  indispensable  arbiter 
and  guardian  of  the  ConstituUon. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  February  6, 
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ErrosT  To  Lnor  Imported  Judicial  Powkb 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  February  6. — ^When  Senator 
HxNNiNcs,  of  Missouri,  moved  this  week  to 
defer  action  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  bill  to  eliminate  five  legal  areas  from 
those  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  the 
last  word,  he  could  not  have  known  that  al- 
most simultaneously  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  Judicial  voices  would  be  raised  in 
his  support.  But  it  happened  that  Judge 
Learned  Hand  did  this  last  night  in  the  first 
of  three  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectures  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School. 

After  only  one  day  of  hearings,  a  Judiciary 
subcommittee  had  favorably  reported  to  the 
full  Senator  Jenner's  committee  S.  2646 
which  would  forbid  the  High  Court  to  pass 
on  the  validity  of  any  Congressional  commit- 
tee activity,  any  Executive  security  measures, 
any  State  or  educational  body's  antlsubver- 
Bive  regulation,  and  any  State  regulation  of 
admissions  to  the  bar.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing (and  winning)  his  point  that  the  gravity 
of  the  proposal  requires  much  more  study 
before  action  of  any  kind  should  even  be 
considered  by  the  parent  committee  group. 
Hennings  submitted  to  his  colleagues  the 
reasons  for  his  view  that  its  ultimate  action 
should  be  unfavorable.  Among  these  rea- 
sons, he  said,  was  that,  if  the  lower  courts 
are  given  final  Jurisdiction  in  the  five  areas, 
"the  Constitution  would  mean  one  thing  in 
one  part  of  the  country  and  something  else 
In  another." 

This  was  the  point  strongly  made  by  Judge 
Hand  in  justifying  as  necessary  the  final 
power  of  the  Supreme  <3ourt  to  exercise  what 
lawyers  prefer  to  call  judicial  review  but 
what,  with  few  exceptions,  is  actually  Judi- 
cial supremacy  over  the  other  two  Federal 
departments.  With  the  candor  usual  In  him 
but  rare  among  other  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. Judge  Hand  conceded  that  this  power 
was  Imported  Into  the  Constitution  and  is 
neither  granted  nor  implied  in  the  text. 

TO  AVOro  COIXAPSK 

"When  the  Constitution  emerged  from  the 
Convention  in  September  1787,"  he  told  his 
Harvard  Law  School  audience,  "the  structure 
of  the  proposed  Government,  if  one  looked 
to  the  text,  gave  no  ground  for  inferring  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  •  •  • 
were  to  be  authoritative  upon  the  executive 
and  the  legislature.  Each  of  the  three  de- 
partments was  an  agency  of  a  sovereign,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Each  was  re- 
sponsible to  that  sovereign,  but  not  to  one 
another:  indeed,  their  separation  was  stlU 
regarded  as  a  condition  of  free  government, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  that  notion  now." 

Had  judicial  supremacy  been  proposed  to 
the  Convention,  he  said,  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  vote  would  have  been.  And  the 
arguments  deducting  the  (Supreme]  Court's 
authority  from  the  structure  of  the  new 
Government,  or  from  the  implications  of 
any  Government,  were  not  valid  in  spite  of 
the  deservedly  revered  names  of  their  au- 
thors (John  Idarshall  In  particular).  But. 
he  continued: 

•  •  •  it  was  probable,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
certain,  that  without  some  arbiter  whose 
decision  should  be  final  the  whole  system 
would  have  collapsed,  for  it  was  extremely 
tmlikely  that  the  executive  or  the  legisla- 
ture, having  once  decided,  would  yield  to 
the  contrary  holding  of  another  depart- 
ment, even  of  the  courts.  •  •  •  By  the 
independence  of  their  tenure  [the  courts) 
were  least  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  divert- 
ing pressve  It  was  not  a  lawless  act  to  Im- 
port Into  the  Constitution  such  a  grant  of 
power. 

That  contention  Invites  the  reply  that  the 
lawful  method  of  Importing  the  power  was 
to  acquire  it  by  the  consent  of  the  people 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.    But 


in  a  period  when  denunciation  is  the  lot  of 
those  who  have  attacked  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  as  invasions  of  the  explicit 
constitutional  provinces  assigned  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  it  is  at  any  rate 
refreshing  to  have  the  concession  of  an 
eminent  Jurist  that  judicial  supremacy  was 
engrafted  upon  the  text  of  the  charter 
and  has  no  direct  warrant  there. 

Some  of  these  decisions — and  not  only  the 
one  which  declared  that  enforced  racial  seg- 
regation in  the  public  school  system,  which 
the  same  Court  long  upheld  as  valid,  violates 
the  14th  amendment — provided  the  im- 
petxiB  for  S.  2646.  As  Senator  Hxnninos 
pointed  out,  this  measure  would  not  per  se 
affect  these  decisions,  but  it  would  create 
great  temptations  for  the  lower  courts  to 
disregard  them  by  denying  to  the  Supreme 
Court  future  jurisdiction  in  the  legal  areas 
the  decisions  occupy. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  alter  or  reduce 
the  High  Court's  Jurisdiction  is  weU  estab- 
lished in  law  and  legislative  action,  though 
with  some  of  the  findings  of  the  current 
Supreme  Court  in  mind  no  one  can  be  sure 
this  also  would  not  be  subject  to  adverse 
review.  Henninos  gave  the  committee  the 
history  of  legislative  efforts  In  this  respect, 
but  effectively  noted  that  only  once  has 
Congress  approved  such  a  measure  (in  1867, 
amid  the  emotions  of  Reconstruction  and 
over  President  Johnson's  veto).  This  took 
from  the  Supreme  Coxirt  Its  jurisdiction  to 
pass  on  denials  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by 
lower  tribunals. 


SALARY  INCREASES  AND  RELATED 
IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  January  27,  1958,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green],  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  intro- 
duced S.  3134.  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
provide  salary  increases  and  certain  re- 
lated improvements  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel.  I  regret  that  I  was  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  official  business  that 
day  and  was  unable  to  be  present  when 
the  Senator  made  his  remarks. 

The  bill  not  only  provides  salary  in- 
creases comparable  with  those  recom- 
mended for  other  Federal  Government 
employees,  but  it  also  effects  changes  in 
the  pay  classification  scales  for  Foreign 
Service  personnel  and  staff.  The  ever- 
growing duties  of  our  diplomatic  i>er- 
sonnel  make  it  imperative  that  we  give 
careful  consideration  to  their  needs,  and 
I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  on  his 
effort  in  this  respect. 

Today  I  wish  to  refer  to  another 
aspect  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  inter- 
national relations,  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation allowances. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  interna- 
tional responsibilities  have  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  10  years  and  our 
ambassadorial  and  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer Corps  have  likewise  expanded,  there 
has  not  been  a  significant  proportional 
increase  in  representational  allowances. 

Too  often  we  learn  with  shock  that 
our  Foreign  Service  officers,  as  well  as 
our  ambassadors,  are  forced  to  resort  to 
salaries  and  savings  in  order  to  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  duties  capably  and 
well.  We  have  insisted,  and  wisely  so,  in 
broadening  the  membersliip  of  our  For- 
eign Service,  and  then  we  have  refused 
to  provide  our  representatives  with  suffi- 
cient entertainment  allowances  to  enable 
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them  to  serve  their  Nation  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities.  Instead,  we  force 
them,  out  of  feelings  of  duty  for  their 
country,  to  resort  to  private  funds,  or  to 
curtail  their  necessary  entertaining. 

Mr.  President,  failing  to  provide  our 
diplomatic  representatives,  ovur  first  line 
of  defense,  with  adequate  representation 
allowances,  is  the  same  as  sending  out 
our  highly  trained  soldiers  armed  with 
slingshots. 

Mr.  C.  li.  Sulzberger  has  written  a  very 
illuminating  article  on  this  problem 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  3,  1958.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Caviar  to  th«  Striped-Pants  Bots 
(By  C.  L.  Sxilzberger) 
Chantili-t,  Frakck.  February  2. — ^The  usual 
row  about  care  and  feeding  of  ambassadors 
has  started  between  Congress  and  the  State 
Department.  State  wants  $1  million,  or, 
0.00135  percent,  of  the  total  annual  budget  to 
pay  representation  expenses  of  its  envojrs. 
Since  diplomatists  are  less  complicated  ma- 
chines than  guided  missiles,  this  request 
provokes  legislative  sarcasms  about  the  syba- 
ritic tastes  ol  the  gentlemen  in  striped  pants. 
There  are  two  species  of  envoy,  career 
and  political.  The  former  Is  selected  on  the 
basis  of  survival  capacities  of  brain  and  liver. 
The  latter  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  bank 
account — and  how  much  of  it  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  administration  currently  In  of- 
fice. 

Robert  McCllntock,  our  new  chief  of  ;  Is- 
slon  in  Beirut,  and  a  veteran  Foreign  Service 
officer,  has  made  an  earnest  investigation  of 
both  categories.  He  observes:  What  makes 
ambassadors?  is  the  question  heard  almost 
as  frequently  as  Who  makes  ambassadors? 
Why  are  ambassadors  made?  is  a  question 
to  which  each  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim 
thinks  be  has  the  answer. 

"It  will  sufBce  for  the  purpose  of  this  gen- 
eral study  to  say  that  by  and  large  profes- 
sional ambassadors  get  that  way  after  a 
much  longer  period  of  gestation  (accom- 
panied at  times  by  violent  prenatal  move- 
ments and  kicks)  than  political  ambassa- 
dors, who  occasionally  step  full-fledged  from 
the  forehead  of  the  President.  During  this 
period  the  former  are  usiially  handled  with 
less  care  than  the  latter  but  need  less  care 
later." 

However,  one  respect  in  which  careerists 
certainly  need  more  care  is  that  of  expense 
accounts.  A  well-heeled  Individual  whose 
ambitious  wife  has  induced  him  to  finance 
his  party's  national  committee  and  thereby 
qualify  as  a  diplomatist  is  likely  to  feel  gen- 
erous enough  to  accept  with  pleasure  that 
occupation's  entertainment  obligations. 
Such,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  professional,  who  has  no  money  of 
his  own.  Congress  is  stingy  in  making  up 
the  deficit. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  wealthiest 
country.  Its  citizens  are  proud  of  their 
reputation  for  generous  hospitality.  Busi- 
ness executives  and  even  lesser  employees  are 
encouraged  to  charge  on  expense  accounts  all 
manner  of  representation  on  the  name  of  bet- 
ter contacts.  And  the  United  States  Treas- 
vuy  pernUts  this. 

The  State  Department  would  like  to  be 
equaUy  generous.  After  all.  as  long  ago  as 
1713,  PranQols  de  Callleres,  private  secretary 
to  France's  Louis  XIV.  wrote  in  a  handbook 
on  diplomacy : 

A   CRRAT  COKdUATOR 

"It  la  in  the  nature  erf  things  that  good 
cheer  is  a  great  conciliator,  that  it  fosters 


familiarity  and   promotes  freedom 


change     between    the    guests,    whl  e 
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wannth  of  wine  will  often  lead  to  the 
ery  of  important  secrets." 

But  not,  alas,  in  many  of  the  Embassies. 
Legations,  and  Consulates  of  Unci*  Sam. 
The  last  Congress  approved  only  $600JDOO  for 
diplomatic  entertaining  this  fiscal  year. 
Dulles  wants  to  boost  that  now  to  $1  itailUon. 
Surely,  considering  the  amount  of  jwhlsky 
consumed  by  Junketing  CongressmenJ  In  the 
home  of  all  diplomatists,  the  request  Is  not 
unreasonable.  J 

Our  professional,  as  distinct  from  nolltlcal 
envoys,  are  no  longer  a  prosperous  [  group. 
This  Is  a  result  of  the  democratization  of  our 
Foreign  Service.  Rich  polltlcos  are  necessary 
because  the  American  Ambassador  li|  Paris, 
for  example,  pays  half  his  household  aialnte- 
nance  and  two-thirds  of  his  hospltaliiy  costs 
from  his  own  pocket. 

From  all  over  the  globe  American  career 
diplomats  complain  they  are  going  broke 
while  colleague!  from  poorer  lands;  outdo 
them  In  splendid  entertainment,  i  Allow- 
ances, carefully  rationed  by  the  St4te  De- 
partment after  the  Congressional  hataiet  has 
descended,  usually  vanish  alter  ,a  few 
months.  Then  our  agent  must  choase  be- 
tween personal  destitution  or  tempor  iry  dis- 
appearance from  the  social  scene. 

It  Is  thus  not  infrequent  that  some  envoys 
devise  penny-pinching  means  regai  ded  as 
odd  by  colleagues.  McCllntock  has  studied 
one  ol  these  methods.  He  says:  "Cases  of 
precocious  aridity,  or  ambassadorial  slcca- 
tlon,  have  been  described  which  hav#  shown 
what  painful  effects  can  be  assoclatsd  with 
this  phenomenon. 

"Usually  the  eyeballs  of  guests  at  the 
table  become  covered  with  a  glaucoi  s  glaze, 
and  an  anhydrous  effect  Is  preset  t,  con- 
versation wanes  and  an  acute  attack  of 
spoonfoggles  is  diagnosed." 

(Spoonfoggles  Is  an  early  Mississlf  pi  word 
characterizing  Intense  desire  for  drlnpc.) 

"On  one  occasion  In  one  of  the  larger  Em- 
bassies where  the  Ambassador  served  only 
ice  water,  an  Italian  diplomat  wplspered 
while  the  Ambassador  was  saying  grace:  'I 
hope  he  Is  praying  for  the  miracle  f)f  tiu-n- 
Ing  water  into  wine.'  " 

A  more  practical  prayer  could  hive  been 
addressed  to  the  United  States  Legis  ature. 

It  Is  time  Congress  aw^akened  to  i  he  need 
for  our  social  self-respect.     The  S  ate  De 
partment   Is   frequently   kicked  by   Capitol 
Hill.     But  there  is  no  sense  starving  it — or 
at  least  its  foreign  guests, 
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3d  amendment— Adds  100.000  acres  to  the 
smallcc  ol  4  acres  or  the  bigiiest  planted  in 


PROPOSED  COTTON  ACltEAGE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEN.vIIS.  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  have 
a  deep  interest  in  and  cohcern  for  our 
entire  agricultural  program.  But  I 
speak  today  regarding  the  urgent  need 
for  legislation  for  cotton,  the;  principal 
agricultural  commodity  of  m^  area  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  phase  of  our  agri- 
cultural program  about  which  I  know  the 
most.  I 

Any  sound,  long-range  cotton  program 
must  provide  for  meeting  competition, 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  farm  in- 
come. Such  a  program  cannot  be 
worked  out  quick]^  or  overnight.  But 
there  is  one  phase  of  the  problem,  a 
most  serious  phase  indeed,  i'hich  can 
be  promptly  met  with  legislation  within 
the  next  2  or  ?  weeks.  This  4$  the  acre- 
age problem,  end  it  is  the  liroblem  erf 
cotton  acreage  for  the  year  19158  and  for 
the  year  1959  to  which  I  sh4ll  address 
myself  today,  a  problem  affec^ting  more 
than  13  million  people  who  earn  their 
Uvelihood.  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  growing,  handling,  and  processing  of 
cotton. 

Legislation  on  cotton  acreage  for  the 
year  1959  is  imperative.  W»  are  now 
considering  and  have  before  lis  the  sub- 
ject of  cotton  acreage  for  1358.  I  feel 
the  2  years  should  be  conadered  to- 
gether, with  one  bill  coveringj  these  two 
subjects.  I 

In  1956  there  were  thrde  acreage 
amendments  included  in  tljie  general 
farm  bill  applicable  only  tq  the  crop 
years  1957  and  1958.  The^  amend- 
ments held  the  national  cotton  acreage 
allotment  to  at  least  the  1956.  level,  pro- 
vided additional  acres  for  smkll  farmers 
of  4  acres  or  less,  and  prevented  any  one 
State  from  losing  more  than  1  percent 
of  its  allotment  in  any  1  year.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent;  to  have 
printed  at  this  place  in  thd  Record  a 
table  which  shows  the  bene^ts  derived 
by  each  State  from  the  oi|eration  of 
these  three  amendments. 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ^he  Record, 
as  follows: 


l,0.'M,4C3 
307,572 

l,4U.gM 
812,  4«7 

flOo,  'Ml 
600,922 

l,fm,Uii 
377,819 
l)y|.  2U 
4fll,0S3 
837. 1«2 
739.957 
M2,523 

7, 474.  GCl 
18,l(n 


Effect  of  StennLs  amendments,  acreage 
saved  or  gained 


1st  am  end- 
meat 


2d  amend- 
ment 


3d  nmend- 
nient 


104,711 

m,  199 

22R.t!02 

13U.  8.5:i 

144.  303 
97,  :A2 

265,4.17 
60,70C> 
2U.G58 
77,312 

12S.7m 

117,870 

9-i,7tll 

1,195.909 

3,808 


33.300 


39.844 


13,14( 

M 

6,7«« 

461 

1.25: 

9.90' 

4,  61! 

1%81 

1.10 

ao: 
14.311  > 
a.  16  I 
8,601 
6,7« 
13.49 
77 


NOTES 


Number 
of  farms 
affected 
by  3d 
amend- 
ment 


44.159 
40» 

13.7S4 
1,215 
4,3;iU 

25,851 
14,. ■587 
41.200 
3,386 
em 
51,030 


28, 715 

24.551 

27.4;«) 

4,991 


rnttel  States  same  as  lO.M  nat'onal  .nllotment. 
sil  amendment— Provides  for  about  63.224 1  dditional  acres  for  1968  to  be  distributed  among  the  ^te^  to  prevent 
losses  resulting  from  shifts  in  history  l>ctween  States.    In  eflect,  ibis  amendment  |>reveuts  any  State  rom  losing  mote 
than  1  percent  of  lU  allotment  from  the  prcv  ous  year. 

""     intional  anotm«»t  to  be  used  esdusively  to  give  each 

the  3  previous  years. 


cotton  farm  the 


1958 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  these 
provisions  do  not  apply  beyond  the  1958 
crop  year.  If  there  is  no  new  cotton 
acreage  legislation  and  if  marketing 
quotas  are  reduced  to  the  10-million- 
bale  minimum,  the  national  allotment 
will  most  probably  drop  to  as  low  as  13.5 
million  to  14  million  acres  for  the  year 
1959,  as  compared  with  17.5  million  acres 
in  1958. 

Our  cotton  farmers — small,  medium  or 
large — carmot  stand  such  a  severe  and 
drastic  acreage  reduction.  Our  1956  al- 
lotment reflected  a  reduction  of  37  per- 
cent from  1953.  It  was  agreed  in  1956 
that  we  could  not  stand  further  acreage 
reduction,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  acre- 
age was  pegged  at  the  1956  level,  with 
the  special  provision  protecting  the  very 
small  farmer  and  the  provision  prevent- 
ing any  State's  losing  over  1  percent  of  its 
acreage. 

Acreage  and  price  reductions,  plus  in- 
creased costs,  have  driven  many,  many 
thousands  of  our  people  from  the  farm, 
forcing  many  landowners  from  their 
land.  These  conditions  have  had  a  se- 
verely adverse  effect  on  our  local  econ- 
omy. Our  cotton  producers  and  proces- 
sors represent  a  major  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. Let  me  repeat,  more  than  13  mil- 
lion people  earn  their  liveUhood,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  growing,  handling, 
and  processing  of  this  commodity. 

Our  farmers  cannot  stand  further 
acreage  cuts  in  1959  or  in  future  years. 
We  must  have  affirmative  legislation  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
vent further  reductions.  Last  year  I  in- 
troduced Senate  bill  267,  which  would 
provide  permanent  legislation  necessary 
to  avoid  further  acreage  cuts  in  1959  and 
future  years.  Again  I  urge  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  favorably 
consider  this  urgent  measure. 

There  is  also  a  special  problem  con- 
fronting us  for  the  1958  crop  year.  Con- 
tinued heavy  rainfall  during  1957  reduced 
cotton  production  drastically,  with  heavy 
deterioration  in  grade  and  staple.  The 
soil  bank  acreage  reserve  is  in  effect  for 
the  1958  crop,  and  many  growers  have 
already  acquired  contractual  rights 
therein.  Informed  and  competent 
sources  predict  there  will  not  be  enough 
quality  cotton  to  meet  domestic  and  ex- 
port demands  for  1958  and  1959.  Esti- 
mates are  that  11  million  bales  of  strict 
low-middling  grade  or  better  will  be  re- 
quired, with  the  further  hidication  that 
we  will  have  a  carryover  of  "only  1.7  mil- 
lion bales  of  tlie  types  needed  at  the  end 
of  the  current  market  season.  If  these 
figures  are  correct,  it  is  estimated  we  will 
fall  short  of  fulfilling  requirements  in 
1958  by  4.4  milUon  bales. 

This  question  of  supply  is  of  national 
import,  not  a  problem  confined  merely 
to  the  cotton  area  or  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer.   It  is  a  national  problem. 

This  problem  can  be  met  by  giving  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  acreage  for 
ths  year  1958.  But  imder  present  law 
this  method  would  force  on  all  farmers 
a  reduction  in  support  price.  The  best 
chance  to  get  more  acres  for  1958  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proposal  to  give  each 
individual  farmer  a  choice  of  first 
planting  within  his  1958  acreage  allot- 
ment and  receiving  the  price  support 
announced  by  the  Secretary  imder  pres- 
ent law;  or,  second,  exceeding  his  allot- 


ment by  as  much  as  30  percent,  being 
eligible  for  a  price  support  of  only  75 
percent  of  parity,  and  surrendering  his 
rights  to  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve. Under  this  latter  proposal,  to- 
creased  acreage  would  not  be  considered 
historically  in  fixing  future  allotments. 
Another  practical  advantage  of  this  lat- 
ter proposal  would  be  the  surrender  of 
soil  bank  funds,  for  reallocation  to  other 
farms.  At  the  same  time,  the  additional 
acres  would  stimulate  the  local  economy 
which  has  been  so  hard  pressed  by  con- 
tinued acreage  reductions. 

My  preference  would  be  the  across- 
the-board  acreage  increase  for  1958,  but 
I  will  certainly  support  the  latter  pro- 
posal, as  this  is  perhaps  the  only  pro- 
posal for  1958  that  can  be  enacted 
within  the  time  limit. 

The  facts  in  support  of  acreage  ad- 
justment for  1959  are  so  clear  cut  and 
compelling  that  this  proposal  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered  along  with  any  pro- 
posal for  acreage  for  1958,  with  the  two 
problems  disposed  of  in  the  same  bill. 
The  facts  are  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. Action  with  reasonable  dispatch 
is  certainly  possible. 

Then,  with  more  deliberate  study,  we 
can    legislate   for   a   sound,   long-range 


program  that  will  permit  the  cotton  in- 
dustry to  survive  in  competition  with 
synthetics  at  home  and  foreign  produc- 
tion abroad.  Such  a  program  is  already 
long  overdue. 

We  can  possibly  obtain  a  consistent 
annual  domestic  market  of  13  or  14  mil- 
Uon bales,  with  a  6  or  7  million  bale 
foreign  market  annually,  by  fully  meet- 
ing competition.  This  would  permit  a 
national  allotment  in  the  neighborhood 
of  27  million  acres.  Such  a  strong  de- 
msmd  for  cotton  would  take  care  of  the 
surplus  problem. 

One  additional  special  word  about  our 
small  farmers.  Recent  figures  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that  in  1956,  73  percent  of  the  cotton 
farms  in  the  United  States  had  allot- 
ments of  less  than  15  acres.  In  Missis- 
sippi, over  84.6  percent  of  the  total  cot- 
ton farms  had  allotments  of  less  than 
15  acres,  and  over  93  percent  had  allot- 
ments of  less  than  30  acres.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  table  which  gives 
data  on  this  subject  for  other  Cotton 
Belt  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Table  2. —  Upland  cotton:  Estimated  percent  of  total  farms  mth  allotments  according  to 

size  groups,  1956  * 


Total 

number 
of  (arms 

Percent  of  farms  receiving  allotments  of— 

State 

0  to  4.9 
acres 

5  0  to 
14.9 
acres 

15.0  to 
29.9 
acres 

aooto 

40.9 
acres 

50.0  to 
99.9 
acres 

100.0 

to 
499.9 
acres 

600.0 

to 
999.9 
acres  ' 

1,000 
acres 

and 
over  * 

Alabama „ . 

117,726 

3,6»4 

61.830 

14.416 

8.324 

85,303 

457 

4 

1.078 

46.626 

1 

112.128 

16,222 

17 

8,617 

87.110 

46,107 

72,787 

64,252 

198,887 

6,637 

46.4 
4.6 
23.6 
6.5 
72.9 
41.5 
63.0 
50.0 
81.6 
39.2 

42.5 
18.1 
44.5 
31.4 
24.6 
42.1 
30.4 
50.0 
11.9 
44.4 

7.4 
17.8 
16.9 
3Z7 

1.6 
10.5 

4.4 

2.r 

15.1 
6.1 
9.0 
.8 
3.3 
2.2 

1.2 

l&l 

4.8 

10.4 

.1 

.       1.0 

a4 

24.5 
3.7 
&8 

0 

1.6 
.4 
.9 

Aritona ..„....„. .. .. 

'""ai 

Arkansas „„.__„.^ 

California — „; 

Florida 

(leorRia 

.7 

"*■*""■"" 

Illinois 

-......- 

■""""■"■^ 

Kansas 

Kentneky..... 

2.8 
9.7 

loao 

8.5 
21.5 
60.0 
21.8 

4.4 
21. 1 

8.6 

9.0 
24.6 

1.1 

8.7 
S.0 

~""~*''"" 

lyouislana „ . 

Maryland 

2.0 

1.6 

.1 

Mis.«issippi 

Mi.ss»urL. *i— . 

47.8 
34.4 

36.8. 
36.1 

2.6 
8.2 

zo 

6.7 

2.2 
2.0 

.1 
.1 

6ao 

0 

.1 

Nevada . 

New  Mexico 

14.6 
70.6 
15.2 
61.5 
51.9 
10.1 
S0.7 

32.3 
23.2 
4«.3 
34.4 
34.1 
29.4 
8.2 

12.9 
1.2 

10.6 
3.0 
2.8 

14.4 

13.6 

.5 

6.0 

1.8 

1.5 

14.2 

4.8 
-.1 
.8 
.7 
.7 

7.1 

*""*""*• 

North  Carolina .. 

"**"*" ** 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina...... . . 

Tennessee 

* 

Texa"* ............... 

.2 

0 

Virginia 

United  States  total 

948,063 

37.4 

86.6 

13.4 

6.9 

6.0 

2.6 

.1 

0 

'  Estimated  number  of  farms  in  each  size  group  based  on  a  tabulation  of  a  10-percent  sample  of  old  cotton  farms 
for  vkhich  Itt-W  allotments  were  originally  established  prepared  in  aocordanoe  with  FDeciflc  instruction?  Lssued  by 
the  Cotton  Division,  CSS  (Notice  CN-108).  The  sample  does  not  take  Into  account  sut)aequent  changes  in  farm 
allotments  due  to  corrections,  reconstitution  of  farms,  etc. 

'  I}eciui.He  of  the  small  number  of  farms  in  th(>se  sire  groups,  a  10-peroent  sample  of  farms  may  not  provide  a  basis 
(or  determining  a  reliable  estimate  for  the  State  of  the  number  of  farms  in  these  2  groui^s. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
primarily  the  small  farmer  our  original 
agricultural  act  was  designed  to  help. 
Any  program  which  fails  to  recognize  this 
group  and  assist  them  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  fac- 
tual statement  made  by  a  competent  au- 
thority, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SXTPPLT     AND     DlSTRIBtmOH    OF    QUALITIXS    OF 

United  States  Cotton  Obaoino  Stsict  Low 
Middling  and  Bettek 

The  United  States  production  of  ootton 
grading  Strict  Low  Middling  (SLM)  and  bet- 


ter has  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of 
tiie  total  production  in  moet  years  since  the 
war.  In  the  large  crop  of  1955--56.  however. 
SL.M  and  above  dropped  to  66  percent.  Last 
year  it  climb3d  back  to  73  percent,  which 
was  about  the, -average.  This  year  the  USDA 
report  on  the  classification  of  ginnings 
throvigh  January  16,  Just  released  January 
23,  indicates  SLM  and  better  will  be  only 
56  percent  of  the  small  crop  now  estimated 
at  10%  million  running  balta  of  upland 
cotton. 

The  demand  of  cur  customers  both  at 
home  and  abroad  for  cottons  of  higher  qual- 
ity has  been  rising  steadily  during  recent 
years.  The  percentage  of  SLM  and  better 
In  the  annual  offtake  has  risen  from  about 
71  percent  5  years  ago  to  86  percent  l&st  year 
and  for  the  last  5  years  has  averaged  77 
percent,  or  4  percent  above  the  portion  of 
these  qualities  in  the  crop. 


il 
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This  ahirt  to  the  higher  quality  cottons  b; 
both  the  domesfete  and  foralgn  mllla  la  the 
result  of  an  Increase  In  consumer  demand 
for  better  quality  textiles  all  over  the  world 
and  a  loss  of  nuu-kets  in  coarse  cotton  goods 
to  paper.  Jute,  and  synthetics. 

The  physical  offtake  of  SLM  and  better 
cotton  exceeded  production  of  these  qual- 
ities by  4.6  million  bales  In  1956-57,  result- 
ing in  cutting  the  carryover  of  these  same 
qualities  practically  In  half,  from  10  million 
bales  on  August  1.  1956.  to  5.4  million  bales 
on  Augiist  1,  1957. 

In  the  cxu-rent  season,  it  is  estimated  off- 
take will  again  exceed  production  by  at  least 
3.7  million  bales,  which  will  reduce  the  car- 
ryover of  these  qualities  to  1.7  million  bales. 

If  the  qualities  were  available  and  pre- 
miums were  normal.  In  all  probability  the 
total  sales  of  SLM  and  better  grades  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  mills  for  this  year  would 
be  much  higher  than  Is  being  estimated. 
Applying  last  year's  disappearance  factor  of 
86  percent  to  the  ciirrent  estimated  offtake 
would  indicate  a  demand  for  11.9  million 
bales,  some  2.1  million  bales  higher  than  ' 
the  current  estimate.  Mills  at  home  and 
abroad  are  being  forced  to  reduce  their  pur- 
chases of  these  better  qualities  becaxise  they 
cannot  get  them  or  because  the  scarcity  has 
rxui  the  price  so  lilgh. 

The  offtake  of  SLM  and  better  qualities 
this  year  will  be  limited  by  the  scarcity. 
The  lowest  percentage  disappearance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  past  18  years  (except  1  year 
immediately  after  World  War  II  when  we 
shipped  large  quantities  of  very  low  grades 
overseas  under  the  aid  programs)  was  71 
percent.  If  the  SLM  drops  again  to  71  per- 
cent this  would  be  17  percent  below  last 
year's  offtake  of  these  qualities  and  7  per- 
cent below  the  5-year  average.  A  71-percent 
offtake  would  require  the  substitution  of  2.1 
million  bales  of  low  grade  cotton  for  cottons 
grading  SLM  and  better  over  and  above 
what  was  used  last  year.  Actually  this  is 
fiu'ther  than  many  people  in  the  indvtstry 
think  substitution  can  conceivably  go.  E^ren 
this  is  expected  to  result  in  mills  turning 
away  from  cotton  to  other  matarlals,  par- 
ticularly to  ra3K>n,  which  does  not  present 
the  problems  in  manufact^xrlng  that  low- 
grade  cotton  presents. 

In  1958  the  United  States  crop  is  expected 
to  yield  only  11.6  n^lllon  bales.  This  as- 
gumes  that  the  allotment,  participation  in 
the  soil  bank,  abandonment,  and  under- 
planting  will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
assumes  the  yield  will  equal  the  average  of 
the  past  3  years  (405  pounds) . 

If  the  1958  crop  of  11.5  million  bales  la 
average  in  grade,  73  percent  or  8.4  million 
bales  would  be  SLM  and  better.  Adding  the 
1.7  million  bale  carryover  expected  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  the  supply  for  the  1958-59  sea- 
son would  be  10.1  million  bales. 

The  offtake  In  1958-59  will  depend  very 
greatly  on  the  avallabtuty  of  the  quaUUes 
of  cotton  the  customers  want.  With  only 
the  indicated  supply  of  qualities  SLM  and 
better  of  10.1  million  bales  and  the  high 
prices  that  will  inevitably  result  from  such  a 
scarcity,  offtake  will  likely  be  ciutalled  to 
only  13  million  bales  and  certainly  not  more 
than  13.5  million  bales. 

If  the  needed  qualities  are  available  and 
hence  the  premiums  on  them  not  excessive, 
the  expected  total  offtake  would  be  14.S 
million  bales  In  1958-59. 

However,  a  total  offtake  of  14.5  million 
bales  that  followed  the  6-year  average  qual- 
ity pattern  would  require  11.2  million  bales 
grading  SLM  and  better.  This  is  1.1  million 
bales  more  than  the  anticipated  supply  of 
10.1  million  bales  of  this  kind  of  cotton. 

But  this  makes  no  allowance  for  any  carry- 
over of  cotton  grading  SLM  and  better  on 
August  1,  1959. 

The  normal  carryover  as  defined  by  law 
Is  30  percent  of  offtake.  Applying  this  to 
SLM  and  better  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
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percentage  disappearance  indicates  th«  need 
for  3.4  million  bales  at  this  qiiaUty  for  Carry- 
over. Most  pBocfi*  in  the  industry  feet  this 
30-percent  caiijuver  allowance  is  mucAi  too 
low  in  consideration  of  the  fact  thalt  the 
United  States  is  the  principal  stocU^oldex 
for  the  world.  I 

The  total  deficit  in  the  amount  needed 
next  season  for  offtake  is  1.1  million  _  bales 
and  for  stocks  Is  3.4  million  bales,  or  al  total 
deficit  of  4.5  million  bales  in  SLM  and  better 
grades.  J 

To  make  up  this  deficit  of  SLM  and  oetter 
cotton,  the  1958  crop  would  have  to  le  in- 
creased at  least  50  percent,  or  about  6  n:  illlon 
bales  above  the  11.6  million  bales  pretently 
indicated. 

United  Stata  supply  and  distrihutitm  of 
qiialities  of  United  States  cotton  giading 
Strict  Low  Middling  and  better 


1956-57: 
Aug.  1  carryover- 
Crop 


Million 
>al€s 
10.0 
9.6 


Supply, 

Ofltake. 


1957-58: » 

Aug.  1  carryover 

Crop 


Supply. 
Offtake 


1958-59 : » 
Aug.  1  carryover. 
Crop 


Supply. 
Offtake. 


1959-60: » 

Aug.   1  carryover 

Keeded  carryover  at  30  percent  of 
offtake 


Deficit-. 
1  Estimated. 


19.5 
14.1 


5.4 
6.1 


11.5 
9.8 


1.7 
8.4 


10.1 
11.2 


—  1.1 
—3.4 


-4.5 


RCX)SEVELT  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  OOV. 
G.  MENNEN  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideni  last 
Saturday  night,  February  1,  1958  the 
Roosevelt  Day  dinner  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  sponsored  by  the'  American  5  for 
Democratic"  Action,  heard  the  Oovi  irnor 
of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  G.  Me  nnen 
Williams. 

Governor  Williams  addressed  hinself 
to  the  subject  of  international  a  lairs 
and  to  the  meaning  of  peace.  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  iA  the 
Record.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adHress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ritord, 
as  follows:  T 

AunaiBs  bt  Gov.  G.  Mzifmcir  WnxiAMs  Jtr  ths 
AiuKicANs  poa  Democratic  Action  DmNxa. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Febsuabt  1.  1958  j 
It  is  a  privUege  indeed  to  be  wltn  this 
group  that  has  so  clearly  recogniae4  the 
great  challenges  of  our  times,  and  hatk  had 
the  dedication  and  zeal  as  weU  as  tha  wis- 
dom to  formulate  and  fight  for  pollcl^  and 
programs  which  provide  us  the  opportbnity 
of  achieving  America's  vast  promise.  I  You 
have  had  warm  hearts  for  the  aspir4tions 
of  men.  You  have  recogniaed  man  as  a  crea- 
ture of  dignity,  worthy  of  freedom.  You  have 
had  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  With 
a  fixed  beacon  of  humanity.  Justice,  and 
freedom,  and,  necessarily  sometimes  with 
trial  and  error,  you  have  fought  the  i  good 
fight. 


It  is  not  without  a  real  degree  o^  awe  that 
I  am  mindful  of  those  who  have!  occupied 
this  rostrum  In  the  past,  and  I  lee  about 
me  those  who  are  not  only  dearly  known  to 
me  but  held  in  respect  throughout  this  great 
Nation.  To  be  asked  to  exchange  some 
thoughts  in  this  company  is  noi  only  an 
agreeable  honor  but  a  provocative  experi- 
ence. I 

What  I  shall  speak  on  Is  l^e  gresltest  chal- 
lenge we,  the  people,  have  ever  f|u;ed — the 
challenge  to  wage  peace  with  the  dame  skill, 
determination,  and  daring  that  we|.  as  a  na- 
tion in  times  past,  waged  military  w^  against 
tyranny,  and  economic  war  againH  a  great 
depression.  We  must  fuUy  mobilize  our 
spiritual  and  physical  resources  for  total 
peace  as  we  did  for  total  war.         1 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  [we  honor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  here  tonlteht.  We 
know  his  goal  was  a  world  commihiity,  free 
and  at  peace,  a  world  In  which  ev«y  human 
being  could  develop  his  talents  ir(  freedom, 
and  fulfill  the  God-given  dignity  df  his  na- 
ture through  the  expression  of  hl4  unalien- 
able rights — without  fear  and  without  preju- 
dice. President  Roosevelt  considered  his 
primary  mission  to  be  a  just  aild  lasting 
peace.    It  must  also  be  ours.  j 

Tonight,  therefore,  I  propose  to  teU  you 
what  I  think  peace  is  not.  and  th^  to  sug- 
gest what  should  be  some  elements lof  a  posi- 
tive content  for  peace,  and  also^  to  com- 
pare, as  I  go  along,  what  should  b^,  and  can 
be,  with  what  Is,  in  the  sterile,  uttimaglna- 
tive  Republican  leadership  of  thei  adminis- 
tration now  in  power  in  Washlngtion. 

The  Esenhower  administration  Itells  time 
by  the  clocks  in  the  Budget  Bi^eau.  It 
doesnt  know  what  time  it  reaUy  lis  by  the 
clock  of  history.  Worse  than  th^t.  it  has 
tried  to  conceal  the  clock  of  history  frran 
the  American  people  by  covering  i  the  face 
of  events  with  slogans  and  prettj  phrases, 
and  fraudulent  claims. 

If  peace  were  merely  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  military  war,  then  the  cltim  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  that|  it  had 
achieved  f>eace  might  by  interpretation 
largely  be  true.  But  peace  is  n<>t  merely 
the  absence  of  mUitary  war.  So  lo>ig  as  na- 
tions and  peoples  live  in  fear  of  war,  and 
are  forced  by  that  fear  to  devote  huge  quan- 
tities of  their  material  wealth  to  armaments 
and  the  prepxarations  against  war.  It  Is  a 
twisting  of  facts  to  claim — as  this  Repub- 
lican national  administration  [tries  to 
claim — that  it  has  achieved  a  real  {peace. 

Lester  Pearson,  winner  of  the  Nqbel  peace 
prize,  describes  our  present  condition  as  a 
peace  "balanced  luieaslly  on  terr«ir."  And 
he  continues:  "Peace,  however,  m^t  surely 
be  more  than  this  trembling  rejfcctlon  of 
universal  suicide,"  and  he  then  concludes: 
"•  •  •  the  best  defense  of  peace  is  not 
power,  but  the  removal  of  the  caus^  of  war, 
and  international  agreements  whicl  will  put 
peace  on  a  stronger  f  oimdation  tha^  the  t«- 
ror  of  destruction."  T 

Peace  must  be  more  than  a  stalemate  be- 
tween two  gigantic  powers,  each  possessing 
the  means  of  utter  destruction  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  nations  between  in  the  process. 

Yet  the  Eisenhower  policy  of  mfi^ive  re- 
taUation  is  nothing  but  a  policy  I  of  stale- 
mate. And  under  this  policy,  we  developed 
a  rigid  and  uncreative  diplomacy  '^hlch  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  to  penetrite  world 
opinion  by  peace  propaganda,  against  which 
we  have  moved  feebly,  carrying  tne  heavy 
weight  of  indecision  and  inertia.     | 

The  Soviet  sputnik  jarred  the  military  bal- 
ance of  stalemate,  and  brought  a'  Justified 
fear  that  the  national  administration's  laxi- 
ty on  missile  developments  was  en4angering 
our  security  as  a  nation.  | 

As  do  all  Americans,  I  recognize)  that  we 
must  move  rapidly  on  missile  progrc^ns.  The 
American  people  want  no  price  put.  on  secu- 
rity. But  the  present  spurt  of  emj^hasls  on 
a  mlBslles  budget  by  this  admlnlsl|ratlon  is 
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merely  an  attempt  to  restore  the  stalemate. 
Beyond  that,  in  the  remainder  of  the  budget 
proposals,  there  is  a  shameful  bankruptcy  of 
understanding  of  the  peril  and  the  promise 
of  the  events  of  our  time. 

Nor  is  peace  found  In  serrlllty  or  servi- 
tude in  the  relationship  of  nations.  The 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  in  servi- 
tude, but  they  do  not  dwell  In  peace.  The 
emergent  nations  in  the  uncommitted  areas 
of  the  world  have  not  found  peace  because 
they  have  not  yet  developed  the  ways  and 
means  to  move  from  the  old  order  into  the 
new  in  concord  with  their  neighbors,  or 
their  previous  rulers. 

Peace,  therefore,  Is  not  merely  the  nega- 
tive absence  of  war,  nor  the  sterility  of 
stalemate,  nor  the  lmp>otence  of  servitude 
under  the  heel  of  a  tyrant. 

The  structure  of  peace — as  that  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna — as  Dean  Acheson  has 
so  ably  pointed  out,  is  based  upon  a  common 
or  mutually  tolerable  concept  and  philosophy 
of  life  and  order,  whether  it  be  lalssez-falre 
and  empire,  or  any  other. 

Today  oxur  world,  on  the  contrery,  is  a 
ferment  of  conflicting  ideologies,  of  revolt- 
ing nationalism  and  antlcoloniallsm.  and  of 
demands  to  be  free  of  want,  of  aspirations 
for  the  good  tilings  in  life  enjoyed  by  others. 

The  American  mission  of  peace  must  have 
a  positive  content  if  we  are  to  awaken  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  the  world  to  the 
sense  of  a  great  calling,  and  inflame  their 
hearts  and  minds  and  spirits  with  single - 
purposed  dedication  to  the  achievement  of 
peace  for  all  mankind. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  understood  the  ap- 
peal peace  can  have.  In  1944  he  said: 
"Peace,  peace  no  lers  than  war.  must  offer 
a  spirit  of  comradeship,  a  spirit  of  achieve- 
ment, a  spirit  of  unselfishness,  and  indom- 
itable will  to  victory."  And  earlier  he  en- 
visaged a  world  "founded  upon  four  essential 
human  freedoms" — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear. 

A  positive,  afllrmatlve  content  for  peace, 
which  would  give  real  meaning  to  the  con- 
cept of  yraglng  peace,  must,  I  believe,  begin 
with  a  fervent  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
in  his  unalienable  rights,  and  a  firm  resolve 
to  eliminate  the  evil  and  ugly  sin  of  discrimi- 
nation, first  at  home  and  then  in  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  world. 

Were  the  Elsenhower  administration  Im- 
bued with  such  motives,  the  events  of  Little 
Rock  would  have  been  prevented.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  White  House  began  when 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  handed 
down,  many  months  before  events  in  Little 
Rock  forced  a  reluctant  administration  to 
act  to  uphold  the  law. 

We  should  be  determined — In  concert  with 
our  allies — to  be  preeminent  In  military 
strength,  not  as  a  shield  or  a  containment 
behind  which  free  people  dwell  in  apathy 
and  complacency,  but  as  an  umbrella  under 
which  free  people  vigorously  develop  their 
economies  and  their  social  order. 

By  this  process,  I  believe  we  could  achieve 
a  subtle  and  significant  change  in  the  po- 
litical climate  of  the  Free  World.  Our  allies 
and  the  uncommitted  nations  could  emerge 
from  fear  of  being  crvished  between  two 
giants  into  a  sense  of  security  under  which 
they  advance  their  Individual  economies. 
ecx:ial  orders,  and  national  cultures. 

Of  course  we  must  have  power  and  we 
must  have  it  preeminently  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  We  must  have  it  in  aU  aspects — for 
thermonuclear  war  and  for  brush  fighting. 
But  the  purpose  of  our  power  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  world.  It  is  power  for  peace, 
and  we  wUl  always  use  it  so. 

In  this  area  we  could  begin — now — ^uni- 
laterally, without  prior  agreement  or  even 
request,  by  saying  clearly  to  the  world  a 
simple  thing.  It's  something  which  every 
American  knows — which  Soviet  inteUlgence 
knows— but  which  we  have  not  said  clearly  to 
the  world. 


We  need  to  aay — unmistakably— Ahat  we 
will  never  drop  or  launch  an  atomic  or  hydro- 
gen bomb  except  in  retaliation  for  one 
dropped  on  or  launched  against  our  soU.  or  a 
sou  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  protect. 

In  the  battle  of  ideas,  the  first  to  make 
such  A  clear  statement  can  gain  enormously 
in  penetration  of  worldwide  public  opinion. 
With  such  a  unilateral  pledge  on  record,  we 
should  then  urge  the  Soviets  to  do  likewise, 
and  thereby  put  them  on  the  defensive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Underlying  aU  our  activities,  it  seems  to 
me.  should  be  the  development  of  order  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  legal  areas,  and  I 
would  like  tonight  to  speak  briefly  on  these 
concepts. 

First  the  economic  order.  We  should  have 
as  our  purpose  the  elimination  of  want — 
freedom  from  want — everywhere  in  the  world 
and  the  advancement  of  internal  prosperity 
in  every  nation.  We  should  strive  to  help 
other  peoples  achieve  economies  of  stability 
and  satisfaction. 

Our  purpose  would  be  the  development  of 
economic  order  as  a  basis  of  peace.  We  would 
be  mindful  that  economically  stable  coun- 
tries offer  little  opportunity  for  Communist 
exploitation.  Our  motive  should  be  good 
neigliborliness,  as  well  as  realization  of  real 
security  through  peace.  We  should  certainly 
have  no  Idea  that  we  were  buying  friends. 
We  can  afford  and  should  be  warmhearted 
but  not  softheaded. 

In  this  great  area  of  activity,  we  need  a 
vast  increase  in  technical  aid  programs,  in 
private  and  public  development  loans,  in 
TVA-llke  projects  throughout  the  world 
similar  In  potential  to  the  Jordan  River  de- 
velopment proposal — I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
the  promise  of  this  idea. 

All-out  efforts  to  develop  both  fission  and 
fusion  reactors  should  be  given  high  priority 
in  order  to  provide  this  tool  and  this  ssmibol 
to  the  power-starved  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  programs  should  be 
extended  and  enlarged — Indeed  we  should 
seek  a  world  free  of  artificial  barriers  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  done.  Free  nations  cannot 
develop  with  unfree  trade.  What's  more 
this  Is  as  good  an  example  as  any  that  foreign 
affairs  like  charity,  begin  right  at  home. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  pursue  power 
for  peace,  we  should  seek  to  develop  ovir 
economy  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  world  to  peace.  Were  we  so  motivated, 
we  would  be  seeking  a  vastly  expanded 
domestic  economy  not  merely  to  raise  our 
own  material  standard  of  living.  We  would 
be  expanding  at  home  in  order  to  create  a 
prodigious  abundance  of  food,  and  fibre,  and 
sIuUb.  and  capital,  and  machinery,  and  power 
to  export  to  any  place  ready  to  use  them  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  their  people. 

We  have  barely  touched  the  potentials  for 
economic  growth  of  this  Nation  In  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century.  Through  automa- 
tion to  raise  production  to  Inconceivable 
quantities  of  goods,  and  through  basic  re- 
search to  find  undreamed  of  uses  of  raw 
materials,  we  can  expand  our  gross  national 
product  many,  many  times  over — if  we  have 
a  compelling  reason  to  do  so. 

This  compelling  reason,  I  submit.  Is  found 
in  the  concept  that  economic  order  is  one 
basis  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  second  major  area  of  activities  leading 
to  an  ordered  world  at  peace  can  be  found 
in  social  order,  a  respect,  if  you  please,  for 
people  as  people — a  concern  for  their  in- 
dividual hiunan  dignity  and  the  rights  that 
flow  from  that  dignity. 

We  cannot  have  real  peace  if  we  do  not 
develop  a  knowledge  of — and  a  deep  respect 
for — the  culture,  language,  religious  and  so- 
cial traditions  of  other  nations. 

We  have  been  told  by  Chester  Bowles,  and 
countless  others,  of  the  dedication  and  train- 
ing which  Kremlin  agents  bring  to  their 
tasks  In  foreign  fields.  They  are  trained  to 
become  as  nearly  native  to  the  country  as  It 
Is  possible  for  them  to  be. 


In  many  instances,  Americans  must  work 
through  interpreters.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  colonize  in  quarters  separate  from  the 
local  citizens,  quarters  whose  appointments 
are  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  average  in- 
habitant of  the  foreign  land. 

We  should  be  training  the  thoiisands  of 
Americans,  who,  I  know,  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  dedicate  their  knowledge 
and  skills  to  the  works  of  peace.  These  in- 
dividuals would  have  to  be  provided  with  the 
support  necessary  to  permit  them  to  lay 
down  their  present  duties  and  to  prepare  for 
these  assignments.  I  suggest  a  continuous, 
well-financed  Federal  recruitment  program 
to  find  these  individuals  and  to  train  them 
to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  language 
and  social  customs  of  other  lands. 

Seemingly  smaU  devices  like  student  ex- 
change programs  have  deep  and  long-lasting 
effects  in  building  the  sense  of  friendship 
between  the  people  of  oxir  Nation  and  the 
peoples  of  foreign  lands. 

In  Michigan,  as  one  example  of  many,  we 
Invite  all  the  foreign  students  in  otu-  col- 
leges and  universities  to  our  State  capital 
to  be  the  guest  of  our  State  government  and 
its  citizens.  We  not  only  go  into  all  ths 
governmental  phases  but  tell  them  of  our 
agriculture,  industry,  and  our  social  pat- 
terns as  well. 

How  far  this  relatively  small  pebble  of  ac- 
tion casts  Its  ripple  in  a  new  understanding 
between  diverse  cultures  no  one  can  say.  It 
will  probably  not  of  Itself,  of  course,  trans- 
form the  world.  But  it  does  show  one  of  the 
many  ways  we  can  be  about  the  work  of 
friendship  and  social  understanding.  Sxirely, 
business  and  labor  can  do  much  in  this 
field.  In  South  America.  I  saw  how  much 
good  American  businessmen  can  do,  and 
how  much  harm  If  they  are  arrogant  and 
overbearing.  I  would  like  particularly  to 
report  the  tremendously  fine  reaction  to 
George  Meany*s  trip  in  all  quarters,  Ameri- 
can and  local,  high  and  low.  I  am  sure  that 
labor  xmlons,  which  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous work  in  helping  foreign  unions  under- 
stand the  American  democratic  labor  move- 
ment, can  and  will  continue  this  work  for 
the  common  benefit  of  free  labor  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Our  good  neighbor  polley  today  needs  re- 
invigoration  because  the  Esenhower  admin- 
istration has  so  sadly  neglected  this  great 
force  for  world  peace.  Official  representa- 
tives unworthy  of  America  have  been  sent  to 
good  neighbor  countries  to  our  detriment  in 
their  eyes.  What's  more  South  Americans 
feel  we're  soft  on  dictators. 

And  thirdly,  we  need  to  work  toward  a 
sense  of  legal  order  in  international  affairs. 
Freedom  under  law  can  be  as  meaningful 
among  nations  In  their  relationships  as  it  is 
to  individual  relationchlps. 

This  is  an  old,  old  dream  of  men.  We 
have  made  only  a  feeble  begirming  in  these 
days.  But  an  international  rule  of  law  must 
have  a  place  in  the  positive  content  for 
peace,  and  we  should  never  cease  to  explore 
wa3rs  and  means  to  make  It  a  reality. 

As  we  look  back  to  history  to  gain  guid- 
ance for  today,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  find 
in  the  Pax  Romana  a  lesson  for  our  times. 
I  do  not  propose  that  sense  of  order — backed 
by  Roman  legions — as  a  thing  to  be  copied. 
But  it  Is  significant  that  one  of  the  under- 
lying factors  that  gave  the  Pax  Romana  a 
stability  now  lacking  in  the  world  was  the 
development  of  conunon  Juridical  processes. 
This  was  a  kind  of  cement  which  gave  the 
structure  its  durabUity. 

Certainly  in  our  times,  this  means  that  we 
give  full  and  effective  suport  to  the  United 
Nations.  This  organization  has  already  a 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  There  is  no  more  hopeful  sign 
that  world  peace  la  a  possibility  than  that 
shining  tower  on  Manhatten  Island — where 
representatives  of  all  nations  live  and  work 
in  frecdcmi  and  ezdiangs  Ideas  without  fear. 
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The  procedures  for  Judicial  action  pro- 
vided for  In  the  United  Nations  Cbarter 
have  been  too  little  uaed.  They  at  least  are 
a  starting  point  to  bring  the  rule  of  reason 
and  of  law  Into  International  disputes. 

NATO  nuky  offer  a  pathway  to  a  common 
legal  framework.  But  unless  we  are  minded 
to  explore  any  such  possible  path,  It  will 
always  be  covered  with  an  underbrush  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  pathway  Is  really 
there,  and  to  what  It  might  lead. 

While  we  seelc  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  by  bold  and  vigorous  action  In  the 
economic,  social,  and  legal  order  or  relation- 
ships, let  us  concurrently  press  for  disarma- 
ment— and  for  negotiations  of  areas  of  ten- 
sion with  the  n.  8.  8.  R. 

Disarmament  ts  not  of  Itself  a  magic 
touchstone  to  peace.  The  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  not  a  con- 
sequence of  an  unarmed  border.  It  Is  the 
consequence  of  historical  developments 
which  make  armaments  unnecessary. 

But  disarmament  must  be  in  our  policies 
In  order  to  make  an  accidental  conflagration 
less  likely,  and  to  remove  the  heavy  coet- 
biu-den  of  armaments  from  the  backs  of  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

We  will  never  get  disarmament  by  the 
DuUeslan  flavor  that  nothing  good  can  come 
from  talking  to  the  Kremlin  leaders  at  any 
time  on  any  subject.  This  is  a  bankruptcy 
of  diplomacy.  Of  course  we  should  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  days  of  the  Yankee  traders  to 
the  present  hard  collective  bargaining  of 
labor  and  Industry,  we  have  always  been  a 
Nation  of  tough,  shrewd  and  thorough  ne- 
gotiators. These  talents  have  not  died  In 
our  people,  but  the  Initiative  to  use  them 
seems  to  have  died  In  the  approach  of  this 
Republican  national  administration  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Why  dont  we  have  a  steady  stream  of 
proposals  for  negotiations  bombarding  the 
Kremlin,  and  world  opinion  at  the  same 
time?  Are  the  Soviet  negotiators  supermen 
that  we  fear  a  negotiating  table  between 
us? 

Surely  we  can  send  negotiators  as  tough 
minded  as  the  Communists.  If  twelve  such 
conferences  fall,  let's  have  the  endurance 
for  a  13th,  or  a  14th.  or  a  50th,  or  a  60th. 
They  understand  endurance  and  toughness 
and  strength.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  this 
In  our  character  too. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  gains  will  be 
made  In  easing  the  tensions  of  the  world, 
tensions  which  harass  the  Communist  orbit 
as  well  as  the  Free  World. 

We  fall  short  of  a  grand  purpose  in  Amer- 
ica today  because  our  national  administra- 
tion is  narrow  In  outlook,  shallow  In  sub- 
stance, and  thinks  more  of  hard  money  than 
of  hard  negotiations  for  peace,  and  of  budg- 
ets than  of  bold  thinking  In  domestic  and 
foreign  programs  and  policies. 

It  seems  at  times  that  these  Republicans 
have  become  America's  "hollow  men,"  fitting 
in  each  detail  T.  S.  Eliot's  description: 

"Shape  without  form,  shade  without  color, 
Paralyzed  force,  gesture  without  motion." 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  with  us  for  3  more  years. 
It  is  our  task  then  to  supply  the  direction 
which  we  do  not  get  from  these  men. 

It  in  my  hope  that  every  group  In  America 
will  raise  Its  collective  voice  for  new  pro- 
grams for  peace,  for  budgets  adequate  to  the 
challenge  before  us,  for  expansions  of  our 
economy  at  home  and  our  activities  abroad, 
for  preeminent  strength  and  the  use  of  that 
strength  in  good  deeds. 

Out  of  our  great  labor  unions  and  our  as- 
semblies of  buslnessqaen,  out  of  our  social 
and  civic  clubs,  out  of  our  political  parties, 
out  of  our  farm  organizations,  out  of  our 
churches  and  B3magogue8,  out  of  our  edu- 
cators and  scientists  and  artists — let  there 
laiam  •  concert  of  voices  saying  the  Ameri- 
i4j||l  dream  of  equality  and  Justice  and  free- 
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dom  under  law  is  not  dead  *  *  *  it  is|  alive, 
and  vibrant,  and  wUllng  to  roll  up  Its  peeves 
and  go  to  work.  i 

Then  I  think  we  can  find  again  the  pesh- 
ness  of  spirit  which  this  administration 
dulled  by  its  Madison  Avenue  slogans  afid  its 
"chins  up"  talks  to  the  Nation. 

Then,  I  believe,  we  would  see  the  mining 
of  Little  Rock  in  perspective  as  a  burden  we 
could  not  afford  to  carry,  because  it  violates 
American  principles  and  undermines  the 
confidence  In  our  moral  integrity  abroad. 
Unemplojrment  woiild  be  seen  both  as  an 
unnecessary  personal  and  family  tragedy, 
acd  as  a  blow  at  the  prestige  of  competitive 
capitalism  throughout  the  world.  We  Would 
see  that  the  way  to  absolve  the  censmre  of 
Hiroshima  is  to  develop  a  fusion  react<n-  and 
make  it  available  to  power-starved  nations. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died,  eiilogles 
from  all  parts  of  a  saddened  world  poured 
into  Washington.  All  praised  his  great 
courage  and  his  great  dedication  to  victory 
In  war  and  victory  In  peace.  Amone  the 
tributes  was  one  from  a  Senator  fromTklch- 
Igan,  Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  conqluded 
with  this  sentence : 

"A  successful  peace  must  be  his 
ment." 

This  Is  the  challenge  still  before  us. 
we  can  say  as  he  did  that  this  Nation  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  Let  us  keeO  that 
rendezvous  and  emerge  from  it  wlti  the 
dream  of  all  mankind  securely  realia  ed — a 
J\ist  and  lasting  peace  for  all  mei  and 
women  everywhere  on  earth.  This  U  the 
mission  of  America,  and  America  is  eq  lal  to 
the  task. 


I  i^onu- 
s.  fTruly 


PLANNED  RECESSION  TAKES  HiJAVY 
TOLL  OUT  OP  WORKERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidiit.  a 
recent  issue  of  the  excellent  weekly  paper 
Labor,  published  by  the  railroad  brttther- 
hoods,  contains  a  lead  article  wliich  I 
recommend  as  must  reading  to  aiyone 
concerned  over  the  present  economic  de- 
cline and  mounting  unemployme4t. 

The  article,  which  is  headed  "PlArmed 
Recession  Takes  Heavy  Toll  Out  of  Work- 
ers," points  out  that  the  current  Reces- 
sion is  a  direct  result  of  the  tlght-iioney 
policies  which  the  administration  nas  so 
vigorously  encouraged.  j 

The  only  answer  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  come  up  with,  to  curb  rising 
prices,  is  greater  unemployment.  The 
fact  that  such  a  pK}Iicy  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
does  not  seem  to  bother  administi  ation 
leaders.  I  call  attention  to  the  lani  :uage 
contained  in  that  act :  T 

It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  res  ransi- 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  i  se  all 
practical  means  •  •  •  for  the  purpose  <  f  cre- 
ating and  maintaining,  In  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  promote  free  coi  ipeti- 
tive  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare ,  con- 
ditions under  which  there  will  be  af  orded 
useful  employment  opportunities,  Includ- 
ing self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  tragic  aspect,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  current  recession  is  that  it  came 
about  as  a  result  of  the  sterile  ami  un- 
imaginative policies  of  the  administra- 


tion.  If  the  best  solution  the  admlni 


tion  can  offer  is  more  unemploymen  t  and 
declining  production,  I  say,  most  em- 
phatically, that  the  American  people  are 
being  led  down  a  dangerous  and  rocky 
road. 


stra- 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Labor  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  tfte  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Record, 
as  follows : 

Planned  Rkcebsion  Takes  Hxavt  Toll  Oxrr 
or  WoaKXKS — Business  Sees  Vmr  cte  in  Eic- 
PLOTMENT  Slash — Halt  Blumi'.  Meant 
UacEs — Raha  Order  Morx  liATorrs-^ 
Slighter  Sees  Peril  to  Securitt 

(By  Michael  Marsh) 

Alarmed  warnings  about  the  NaMon's  eco- 
nomic slide  multiplied  this  week  $s  one  in- 
dustry after  another  reported  new  layoffs  of 
workers.  APL-CIO  Chief  George  Meany  de- 
clared: "The  combination  of  a  faltering  do- 
mestic economy  and  Russian  scientific  ad- 
vances poses  for  the  United  States;  in  1958  a 
situation  as  crucial.  In  its  own  wayl  as  Pearl 
Harljor."  [ 

Business  leaders  also.  In  their  New  Year 
forecasts,  were  notably  less  optimistic  than  In 
previous  years.  However,  as  Time  magazine 
reported,  "Many  businessmen  reoeived  the 
dip  at  year's  end  without  alarm  be<)ause  they 
regarded  It  as  a  'recession  as  plsmned.' " 

The  planned  recession.  Time  Indicated, 
grew  out  of  the  "tight  money"  poU^ies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  which  "worked  with 
grim  determination  to  keep  the!  economy 
from  growing  too  big,  too  fast."     | 

"Thoughtful  businessmen,"  said  Time's 
probusiness  editors,  support  this  policy  as  a 
curb  on  inflation.  And  the  news  i  magazine 
added:  "Though  no  one  wants  Unemploy- 
ment, coldly  statistical  economist^  can  find 
some  virtue  In  it,  expect  the  United  States 
to  benefit  through  increased  productivity. 
•  •  •  Moreover,  as  Jobs  grow  scar^.  wages 
wUl  flatten  out."  [ 

JZOPABDT    TO    SECXTRITT 

A  far  different  view  came  from  dne  of  the 
Nation's  leading  economists,  Profi.  Stunner 
Slichter  of  Harvard  University.  Tie  admin- 
istration, through  Its  tight  mon^y  policy. 
Slichter  said,  actually  showed  a|  "willlng- 
nees  •  •  •  to  Jeopardize  the  secunty  of  the 
country."  T 

Assailing  the  blunders  In  basic  defense 
and  economic  policy,  Slichter  declated :  "Had 
the  administration  been  willing  to^lace  more 
emphasis  on  production  and  less  emphasis 
on  attempts  to  bring  creeping  Infiajtlon  com- 
pletely to  a  halt,  the  danger  of  futiire  bottle- 
necks In  (defense)  production  w^iUd  have 
been  avoided."  [ 

As  far  back  as  last  siunmer,  both!  the  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  and  news  stories  in 
Labor  were  warning  of  these  admlnistratlon- 
blg  business  plans  to  hasten  a  planned  reces- 
sion, with  all  its  human  toll.  Thi^  planned 
cutback  is  now  backfiring.  Mean?  hlle.  here 
are  the  latest  developments: 

1.  Heavy  furloughs  continued  to  spread 
through  the  railroad  industry,  the  latest  an- 
nounced one  being  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's 
indefinite  layoff  of  2300  employees  on 
Wednesday.  This  follows  an  earlier  B.  &  O. 
layoff  of  2,500  on  November  1. 

BIO  AUTO   LATOFP8 

Many  other  industries  such  as  *t«el.  ma- 
chine tools,  and  autos  were  hard  hit  also  by 
lower  orders.  Ford  and  Chrysle*  laid  off 
scores  of  thousands  of  workers  ojver  the  2 
holidays  weeks. 

An  unemployment  roundup  by^  Business 
Week  magazine  showed  this  pictiire:  "New 
England — Unemployment  claims  arte  running 
63  percent  above  last  year.  New  ^ork — In- 
sured unemployment  is  60  perceht  higher 
than  last  year.  Pennsylvania — Inmired  Job- 
lessness is  up  about  40  percent  from  last  year, 
Ohio — New  unemployment  claims  are  running 
almost  double  the  year-ago  rate.  Michigan — 
Unemployment  was  the  highest  for  any  No- 
vember since  1949.  niinois— Insurtd  unem- 
ployment is  about  40  percent  hlghcir  than  in 
1956.    Utah— About  40  percent  more  workers 
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ere  drawing  iinemplosrment  benefits  this 
year.  Washington — Unemployment  now  run- 
ning 52  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  C^l- 
Jornla — About  66  percent  more  workers  are 
urawing  Jobless  benefits  than  In  1956." 

2.  Harlow  Curtice,  president  of  General 
Motors,  predicted  lower  car  sales  In  1958  and 
denounced  the  idea  of  higher  wages.  Other 
business  spokesmen  generally  conceded  also, 
lilie  Curtice,  that  the  first  half  of  1^58  Is  apt 
to  see  a  further  downturn.  But  they  sug- 
gested the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  bring  a 
reversal,  spurred  by  higher  defense  spending. 

3.  George  Meany,  warning  that  "the  Amer- 
ican economy  Is  not  healthy,"  declared:  "In- 
creased governmental  defense  expenditures 
can  relieve  the  situation  temporarily.  But 
the  basic  solution  will  not  come  until  the 
administration  recognizes  that  the  long-run 
good  health  of  our  economy  depends  upon 
constuner  spendirg  and  consumer  buying 
power. 

"Only  Improvements  In  vrages  and  progress 
In  building  a  better  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans  can  provide  our  economic  system 
with  the  broad  base  that  It  mUEt  have  for 
widespread  prosperity,"  the  AFL-CIO  chief 
emphasized. 

rEW   PBICE   CUTS 

There  was  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
labor  view  will  be  sharply  opposed  both  by 
blg-buslness  men  like  Curtice  and  by  con- 
servatives in  Congress  In  the  months  ahead. 

4.  If  America's  economy  were  truly  com- 
petitive, according  to  economists,  companies 
bit  by  falling  business  would  lower  their 
prices  and  thereby  stimulate  more  buying. 
thus  reviving  production  and  employment. 
Actually,  Time  magazine  reported,  "Few  In- 
dustries, as  demand  eased,  were  talking  of 
price  cuts.  Instead,  they  were  ha-.tily  chop- 
ping production  •  '  •  -  while  they  waited 
for  business  to  Improve." 


ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL DEBT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  11  percent  of 
our  Federal  taxes  are  being  used  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  Such 
pasrtnents  this  year  come  to  the  stagger- 
ing total  of  almost  $8  billion. 

It  has  always  amused  me  to  note  that 
the  critics  of  Federal  spending  and  un- 
balanced budgets  so  seldom  call  atten- 
tion to  the  mounting  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt.  Yet  such  debt 
payments  take  a  slice  of  the  budget  sec- 
ond only  to  national  defense. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
annual-debt  payments  have  risen  by 
$1.6  billion  since  1952.  The  cause  of  this 
tremendous  increase  is  the  higher  inter- 
est rates  brought  about  by  the  tight- 
money  policy  of  the  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  Is  entitled  "National  Debt 
Burden,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  February  2, 

1968] 

Tomt  MOIfET'S  WOWTH 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

MATIOMAL  DEBT  Btm>EN 

Of  every  dollar  you  wUl  pay  in  Federal 
taxes  this  year.  11  cents  will  go  to  pay  Interest 
to  the  owners  of  United  States  Government 
securities. 


From  the  money  the  Treastiry  will  collect 
In  taxes  In  1958.  it  wlU  take  almost  $8  billion 
and  use  It  Just  to  meet  the  Interest  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  on  the  public  debt  during  this 
1  year. 

Of  all  the  staggering  spending  estimates 
In  the  budget,  this  Interest  estimate  is  one 
of  the  most  staggering — and  It  Is  astounding 
that  it  has  received  so  little  attention.  For 
consider  It : 

Debt  interest  takes  a  slice  at  our  budget 
billions  second  only  to  national  defense. 
In  the  1958-59  year,  the  Treasury  will 
shell  out  In  interest  $2.9  billion  more  than 
the  President  proposes  to  spend  on  all  vet- 
erans' services  and  beneflts,  $4.3  billion  more 
than  the  President  proposes  to  spend  on  aU 
farm  programs.  The  Interest  bite  Is  more 
than  double  the  total  for  all  labor  and  wel- 
fare programs.  It  dwarfs  into  insignificance 
the  amounts  the  President  proposes  to  spend 
on  International  affairs  and  finance,  or  on 
general  Government,  or  on  commerce  and 
housing,  or  on  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

COST  mAMATIZEO 

It  is  truly  a  massive  chunk  of  the  budget, 
dramatizing  the  cost  of  carrying  a  national 
debt  nudging  $275  billion. 

It  is  a  heavy  load  on  all  taxpayers,  and 
the  only  direct  beneflclarles  are  the  owners 
of  Government  securities — flnancial  Institu- 
tions, corporations,  pension  funds  and  the 
individuals  who  ovim  savings  bonds  or  other  . 
types  of  Treasury  obligations. 

And  ^t  Is  an  absolutely  rigid  part  of  the 
budget  which  Congress  cannot  touch.  Once 
the  United  States  Treasury  pledges  to  pay  a 
specific  amount  of  Interest  on  a  Government 
security,  the  burden  is  fixed.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  the  Treasury  would  default  on  an 
lOU,  break  Its  word  In  any  way. 

Tet,  staggering  as  the  Interest  load  already 
Is,  I'm  positive  it  will  become  even  greater  as 
the  years  roU  on,  for  two  basic  reasons. 

First,  after  a  fairly  prolonged  period  ol 
stability,  the  debt  of  otir  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  on  the  rise  again. 

The  $276  billion  debt  celling  has  been 
pierced  and  Congress  Is  letting  the  Treas- 
ury temporarily  increase  the  debt. 

RXDTTCnOM  tJNUKKLT 

But  it  is  increasingly  improbable  that  the 
Treasury  will  be  able  to  slash  the  debt  back 
to  the  $275  biUlon  celling  by  the  mld-1959 
deadline — no  matter  what  officials  promise 
and  say  publicly. 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  the  trend  of  sptend- 
Ing  for  defense  and  for  nondefense  pro- 
grams too  is  strongly  upward.  When  Con- 
gress gets  finished  with  the  President's 
1958-59  budget,  It'U  be  billions  bigger  than 
his  recent  estimates.  The  chance  that  the 
Government  will  collect  enough  In  taxes  to 
cover  Its  expenses  is  shrinking  by  the  day. 

This  means  we  may  not  soon  see  a  $275 
billion  debt  ceUlng  again.  Maybe  well  never 
see  It  again. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President  ad- 
mitted that  "the  only  sound  long-run 
method  of  reducing  this  (Interest)  cost  Is  to 
balance  the  budget,  economic  conditions 
permitting,  and  apply  the  surplus  revenues 
to  reducing  the  debt." 

He  Is  so  right.  But  reduction  of  the  debt 
and  Its  cost  is  not  what  is  on  the  horizon. 
Increase  of  the  debt  and  its  costs  is  what's 
ahead. 


THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  OP 
STRENGTH  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
disclosure  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Persormel  of  plans  to  cut 
the  strenglii  of  the  National  Guard  by 
44,000  men  during  the  fiscal  year  1959 


is  alarming  to  those  concerned  with  the 
state  of  our  Nation's  defenses. 

At  a  time  when  our  military  superior- 
ity hangs  in  the  balance  and  when  Con- 
gress is  laboring  to  buttress  our  lagging 
military  position,  such  a  prop>osal  is  in- 
comprehensible. Facts  and  circum- 
stances dictate  the  ui'gent  need  of 
strengthening,  not  reducing,  our  National 
Guard  and  Ready  Reserve. 

It  is  both  inconsistent  and  unrealistic 
for  Pentagon  planners  to  undertake  at 
this  crucial  time  to  amputate  a  vital 
portion  of  the  backbone  of  our  Defense 
Establishment. 

One  of  my  constituents.  J.  B.  Duncan. 
Jr.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  well  expressed  the 
situation  to  me  in  a  recent  letter: 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  established  the  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of  a  small  standing 
Army  and  a  large  well-trained  reserve  force. 
This  setup  has  proved  Itself  time  and  again 
in  national  emergencies;  but,  if  the  National 
Guard  Is  continually  reduced,  this  basic  prin- 
ciple wlU  be  destroyed. 

Two  excellent  summations  of  the  grave 
threat  to  our  national  military  posture 
posed  by  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  have 
been  received  by  me  from  Hon.  Marvin 
Grifl&n,  Governor  of  Georgia,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  CJiarles  L.  Davis,  of  the  National 
Guard,  at  Savannah,  Ga.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
telegram  from  Governor  Griffin  and  the 
letter  from  General  Davis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga..  February  4. 195t. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
United  States  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Talmadce  :  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned over  reports  which  have  reached  me 
on  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  reduce 
the  Army  National  Guard  both  in  strength 
and  units.  The  President's  budget  provides 
funds  to  support  a  strength  of  only  360,000. 
If  this  reduced  funding  Is  Imposed  It  will 
cause  the  loss  of  40.000  trained  and  ready 
guardsmen,  and  ultimately  approximately 
1.200  equipped,  trained,  and  operational 
units.  This  loss  together  with  previous 
losses  due  to  lack  of  funds  will  mean  a  loss 
of  approximately  75.000  officers  and  men 
since  March  1957,  who  have  been  recruited, 
equipped,  and  trained  at  great  expense  to 
the  States  and  Federal  Government.  This 
attack  on  our  largest  trained  Reserve  com- 
ponent has  serious  ImpUcatlon  on  the 
States,  the  communities  which  support  these 
units,  and  the  Nation.  I  urgently  solicit 
your  support  in  defeating  any  measure  to 
reduce  National  Guard  appropriation.  Dur- 
ing these  crucial  times  our  defense  must  be 
strengthened,  not  reduced. 

Mabvim  GaiFTTN. 

Governor. 

Savannas,  Ga.,  January  31. 19S8. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadce, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Talmadce:  I  am  sure  that 
you  liave  seen  during  the  past  several  weelcs 
articles  in  the  press  concerning  proposed 
reductions  in  strength  and  expenditures  for 
the  Reserves  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Tills,  of 
course.  Includes  the  National  Guard. 

The  president  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation. MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  of 
Massachvisetts.    has   recently   Informed    ra* 
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that  the  recent  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  includes  only 
sufficient  funds  to  support  an  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  strength  of  360,000  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  Fiscal  year  1958  was  started  with 
an  Army  National  Guard  strength  of  435,000 
and  this  number  was  to  be  reduced  to  400,- 
POO  by  June  30,  1958.  If  the  President's 
budget  Is  accepted  as  reconunended,  this 
•will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Army 
National  Guard  an  additional  40,000  or  a 
total  of  75,000  over  that  strength  authorized 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  attove,  there  is  a  move- 
ment underway  to  completely  revise  the 
Army  National  Guard  troop  basis,  which  If 
put  Into  effect,  certainly  will  have  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  not  only  our  Georgia 
National  Guard,  but  that  of  the  entire 
United  States.  We  have  not  yet  been  ad- 
vised of  the  mechanics  of  these  reductions, 
but  Lf  the  policies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  recently  used  in  dealing  with  the 
Air  National  Guard  are  any  criteria,  the 
results  will  be  disastrous. 

As  a  former  governor,  whom  I  have  always 
felt  understood  our  problems,  I  am  urgently 
requesting  your  help  in  this  matter.  Our 
Georgia  National  Guard  units  are  among 
the  oldest  in  the  country.  Here  in  Savan- 
nah o\ir  Chatham  Artillery  dates  its  history 
from  1786  and  the  Savannah  Volunteer 
Guard  from  1802.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Atlanta  and  Macon  units,  and  they  have 
always  had  an  outstanding  record  in  every 
war  In  which  our  country  has  been 
Involved. 

While  I  am  well  aware  that  changing 
times  require  changes  in  methods  and  or- 
ganization for  warfare,  it  would  seem  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  a  stronger  Na- 
tional Guard  and  other  Reserve  Forces, 
rather  than  reducing  them,  considering 
world  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  urgently  request 
70U  to  do  everything  in  yoiu:  power  to  see 
that  the  following  policy  In  regards  to  the 
Army  National  Guard  is  adhered  to: 

1.  The  present  strength  of  400,000  is  kept 
•a  a  goal  and  not  reduced  to  360.000. 

2.  The  existing  27  divisions  in  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  be  retained. 

8.  If  modifications  within  the  troop  struo' 
ture  are  deemed  necessary,  this  bs  accom* 
pllshed  by  reorganization,  redeslgnation  or 
conversion  of  existing  divisional  and  non- 
divisional  units. 
Blnoersly, 

CKAat,B«  L,  Davm, 
Brigadier  Oenerat,  SatUmal  Ouard. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr,  Preaident. 
technological  advances  and  the  changing 
concept  of  warfare  make  it  all  the  more 
essential  that  the  compact  striking 
forces  of  the  pentomic  Army  be  backed 
by  thoroxighly  trained,  fully  eqiUpped, 
and  combat-ready  National  Ouard  and 
Ready  Reserve  imlts.  Only  in  that  way 
can  the  United  States  hope  to  be  pre- 
pared to  cope  immediately  with  any 
emergency,  small  or  large,  which  may 
arise  to  threaten  our  national  security. 

To  this  compelling  reason  for  main- 
taining the  strength  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Ready  Reserve  units  be  added 
the  practical  reason  that  in  no  other 
way  can  we  make  our  defense  dollars  go 
as  far.  As  many  as  8  soldiers  can  be 
trained  in  the  guard  or  Reserve  for  the 
same  amount  required  to  train  1  man 
in  the  Regular  Army. 

A  further  factor  to  be  considered  is 
that  through  an  energetic  and  well- 
supported  National  Ouard  and  Ready 
Reserve  program,  the  bulk  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation  can  discharge  their 


military  obligation  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disruption  to  their  i>ersonal  lives, 
their  education  and  careers,  and  the 
economy  of  their  communities.       1 

The  citizen  soldier  is  the  bulwark  of 
our  national  defense:  and  to  attenjjt  to 
economize  at  his  expense  would  be  dis- 
astrously shortsighted,  and  would, con- 
stitute the  most  false  of  false  economies. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  with  all  my 
being  that  Congress  will  not  countenance 
this  ill-conceived  scheme  to  weakeii  our 
National  Guard  and  Ready  Reser\jB. 

Mr.  President,  the  seciu'ity  of  our 
homes  and  firesides  demands  that  Con- 
gress not  only  not  countenance  it,  but, 
rather,  act  quickly  and  decisively  ^  re- 
verse it. 


THE 
»RE- 
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THE     INTERIM     REPORT     OP 
SENATE    ARMED    SERVICES    : 
PAREDNESS  INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideni  the 
interim  report  of  the  Sena^  Armed  Cerv- 
ices Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee issued  at  the  conclusion  cf  its 
recent  series  of  hearings  on  this  coun- 
try's satellite  and  missile  programii  has 
been  hailed  by  newspaper  edltori  ilists 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  words  of  an  editorial  writ<  r  for 
the  Wichita  Palls,  Tex.,  Daily  Time  c 

Senator  Johnson,  pexsonaliy,  and  his  com- 
mittee. Individually  and  collectively,  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  fellow  Americaie  for 
their  Integrity  and  their  patriotism,  Tthelr 
devotion  to  the  task  which  has  beeq  dis- 
played and  their  able  handling  of  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  felt  particular  gratification  retard- 
ing the  commendation  voiced  by  many 
newspapers  in  his  own  State  of  Te£s, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thatjedi- 
torlalf  from  the  Austin  Statesman  the 
Bryan  Dally  Eagle,  the  Corpus  Chrlsti 
Caller-Times,  the  Houston  Post,!  the 
Houston  Press,  the  Marshall  News  Mes- 
aenger.  and  the  Wichita  Falls  3ally 
Times  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  1 1  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Aiutin  Statesman  of  Jamu  ry  U, 
1968) 

JoHifsoN's  Fiv«  Points 
Senator  Ltmdon  B.  Johnson,  Senate  >  ma- 
jority leader  and  chairman  of  the  Prej  ared- 
ness  Subcommittee  investigating  progi^s  or 
lack  of  it  in  the  missile  and  satellite  jQelds. 
has  outlined  a  five-point  program  to  speed 
the  United  States  into  accomplisiunen  is  re- 
quired by  the  space  age. 

WiiUe  Soviet  scientific  achievemeijts  in 
recent  years  cannot  be  underrated,  Johnson 
said  they  are  not  depressing.  He  regards 
them  as  a  challenge  sptirrlng  the  Natii  »n  on 
to  achievement. 

With  the  secret  Information  his  commit- 
tee has  adduced  from  civilian  and  miltary 
chiefs  of  the  Armed  Forces  some  degsee  of 
optimism  seems  well  based.  His  proferam, 
which  partially  parallels  proposals  mape  by 
the  President  in  his  addresses  to  the  Itetion 
on  science  and  survival,  looks  beyond  to 
American  leadership  In  space.  JohKson, 
however,  has  expressed  himself  repeatedly 
as  believing  the  President  and  his  adrainis- 
tratlon  still  has  not  refiected  a  strong  ^ense 
of  urgency. 


Johnson's  flve-polnt  program  wpuld: 

1.  step  up  the  development  off  weapons 
which  win  Insure  our  survival.         I 

2.  Revise  oiu*  methods  of  teaching  and 
our  curriculum  so  that  science  and  technol- 
ogy will  be  given  a  higher  rating. 

3.  Mobilize  our  population  to  face  the 
challenge — tapping  the  unused  reservoirs  of 
talent  and  ability  among  those  who  are  re- 
tired. 

4.  Step  up  research  Into  the  ph;  ■slcal  and 
biological  problems  of  outer  space,  perhaps 
through  a  space  academy. 

5.  Place  specific  responsibility  for  the 
physical,  economic  and  legal  problems  of 
exploring  outer  space  either  In  a  new  or 
existing  agency. 

The  problem  will  not  be  met  If  our  only 
reaction  is  the  construction  of  weapons. 
There  must  be  a  wide  public  understanding 
that  the  United  States  has  been  outstripped 
In  a  field  in  which  we  thought  we  were  su- 
preme, and  by  a  nation  we  though  ;  was  lag- 
ging far  behind — that  of  adequate!  numbers 
of  engineers,  scientists  and  matheaaaticians. 


ease^i 
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[From  the  Marshall  News  Mease^er  of 
January  23,  1958] 

Knocking  Hxads 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Ltnd^n  Jorn> 
SON  has  come  to  the  seemingly  pradtical  con- 
clusion that  this  Nation  might  get  »iore  mis- 
siles faster  if  a  few  heads  were  Icnpcked  to- 
gether at  the  Pentagon  than  if  a  new  re- 
organization of  the  Defense  Department  is 
undertaken.  The  Texan  made  this  otwerva- 
tion  after  his  preparedness  subciommittee 
had  received  testimony  on  why  the  United 
States  is  trailing  the  Soviet  Union  Ja  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  weapons. 

Johnson,  a  practical  poUticlan,  I  probably 
is  talcing  note  of  opposition  to  streamlining 
the  United  States  military  such  a^  declared 
by  Representative  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
the  Hotise  Armed  Services  Committee.  Vim- 
son  has  made  it  clear  that  a  military  reor- 
ganization plan,  whether  inspired  t^  the  Re- 
publican administration  or  the  Democratic 
Senate  leadership,  wUl  have  roughi  going  In 
the  Hottse,  | 

"There  Is  considerable  evidence  t^  Indicate 
that  organizational  forms  have  bsan  stum- 
bling blocks  to  achievement  (or  Interserviee 
cooperation) ,"  Jomnsom  said,  "On  the  other 
hand,  It  may  be  that  what  Is  netded.  U  a 
determined  effort  to  knock  some  leads  to- 
gether rather  than  new  orga  ilaatlonal 
charts,"  ^ 

With  Vnf son's  House  Committee  Just  get- 
ting started  with  iu  investigation  of  Ameri- 
can defense  deflclenciss,  it  would  4eem  thai 
the  Johnson  "Icnock  heads"  suggestion  is 
about  the  only  way  the  Presideni  can  get 
quick  action  on  his  state  of  tie  Union 
pledge  to  remedy  whatever  is  caiaing  the 
major  delays  in  the  Pentagon. 


25,  10S81 
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[From  the  Houston  Post  of  Janiiai 
Johnson  SuBcoMMrmac  Rkpobt 
To  Mkzt  Red  Thkzat 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  on  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States  satellite  land  mis- 
sile programs  is  a  blueprint  for  action  with 
which  it  would  be  difficxilt  to  disag^. 

It  called  for  speedy  modernization  of  our 
defense  establishment  up  and  down  the  line. 
It  lists  17  recommendations  d^gned  to 
achieve  this  end  which  were  ma^e  to  the 
subcommittee  during  Its  hearings  and  said 
decisive  action  must  be  taken  on  Uhem. 

Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  subcommittee  chairman,  read  the  re- 
port on  the  Senate  floor  Thursd^.  This 
country,  he  said,  "is  entering  a  n5w  period 
of  history  In  which  the  total  resources  of 


America  must  be  brought  to  theii 


development.  •  •  •  A  full  nationa   effort  U 


required  and  tills  can  be  achieved 
people  worlEing  together." 
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The  rep>ort  Itself  was  thoroughly  nonpar- 
tisan. It  conceded  that  things  might  have 
been  different,  if  things  had  lieen  done  dif- 
ferently in  the  past,  but  It  did  not  look 
back  and  it  pointed  no  finger  of  blame.  It 
talked  only  of  the  future  and  what  must  be 
done  to  preserve  American  freedom. 

Recent  technological  progress  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  said,  "do  not  give  cause  for 
comfort.  But  we  do  not  consider  them  a 
cause  for  despair  or  hopelessness.  We  re- 
gard them  as  a  challenge  to  all  America. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate 
that  America  has  lost  its  vitality  or  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  in  time  whatever  we  need 
to  retain  o\ir  present  power  to  strike  dev- 
astating blows — blows  of  almost  total  de- 
struction— at  any  aggressor." 

The  subcommittee  investigation,  which 
produced  some  7,000  pages  of  testimony,  was 
a  result  of  the  successful  Russian  launching 
of  the  sputniks.  Their  chief  Implications, 
the  report  said,  were  that  they  demonstrated 
the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  hurl  a  missile 
from  one  continent  to  another  and  they  en- 
abled the  Soviet  Union  to  gather  basic  In- 
formation about  outer  space. 

The  report  listed  various  recent  actions  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge,  but  added  "they  are  only  a  begin- 
ning." 

The  17  recommendations  listed  in  the  re- 
port, a  number  of  which  tie  in  with  projects 
already  underway,  will  receive  careful,  pru- 
dent, and  thorough  study,  the  report  con- 
tinued. It  ended  on  a  lofty,  almost  poetic, 
note. 

"The  immediate  objective  Is  to  defend 
ourselves.  But  the  equally  Important  ob- 
jective is  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  everywhere  so  that  the  day  will  come 
when  the  ballistic  missile  will  be  merely  a 
dusty  relic  In  the  museums  of  mankind  and 
men  everywhere  will  work  together  in  un- 
derstanding." 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  has  done 
^he  nation  a  fine  service.    The  objective  it 
sets  forth  are  well  worth  the  effort  needed 
to  achieve  ttiem. 

(Prom  the  Bryan  DaUy  Bagle  of  Jan,  36, 1966 ] 
Statxmcnt  on  PuFAiESNcaa  Mot  Patrrr 

One  of  the  most  important  and  chilling 
stattmsnts  to  corns  out  of  Washington  in  a 
long  time  is  the  one  Just  made— by  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  SutKsommittee— on  our 
defsnse  position  as  compared  with  tb«  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  not  pretty.  It  says  the  Russians  are 
ahs.id  in  missiles  and  submarines;  are  catch- 
ing up  In  alrpower,  and,  at  ttie  rate  they're 
going,  will  forge  ahead;  can  develop  new 
weapons  faster;  and  are  producing  scientists 
ibd  engineers  at  a  greater  rate. 

This  statement,  presented  to  the  Senate  late 
yesterday,  puu  the  picture  in  focus.  It  is  as 
informed,  impartial,  authoritative,  and  non- 
political  as  such  a  document  can  be  hoped 
to  be.    It's  significant  for  three  reasons: 

1.  The  subcommittee  drew  its  conclusions 
after  101  days  of  investigation  in  which  it 
heard  70  witnesses,  interviewed  over  200  ex- 
perts, and  took  more  than  7.000  pages  of 
testimony. 

2.  The  subcommittee  Is  made  up  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  All  agreed  on  what 
the  statement  contained.  This  unanimity 
makes  it  impartial  and  nonpolitical.  The 
jnembers  were  talking  as  Senators  and  not 
as  Democrats  or  Republicans. 

3.  Because  of  the  impartial  nature  of  the 
statement  it  will  be  the  background  for  judg- 
ing what  President  Eisenhower  proposes,  and 
Congress  does,  in  the  days  ahead  to  catch  up 
with  and  get  in  front  of  the  Russians. 

The  statement  was  grim.  It  showed  be- 
yond question  this  country  has  been  dragging 
its  feet  and  has  been  asleep  although  it  did 
not  attempt  to  blame  either  the  Truman  or 
Elsenhower  administration. 


It  deliberately  avoided  blame.  It  had  to. 
Otherwise,  there  would  have  been  no  una- 
nimity on  this  statement  which  limited  itself 
to  saying  where  we've  lost  and  what  we 
need  to  do. 

But  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
Senate  Democratic  leader  and  chairman  of 
the  Bubconunlttee,  In  reading  the  statement 
to  the  Senate,  did  not  paint  an  entirely  black 
picture.     He  said  about  Soviet  superiority: 

"These  facts  do  not  give  cause  for  comfort. 
But  we  do  not  consider  them  a  cause  for 
despair  or  hopefulness.  We  regard  them  as  a 
challenge.  •  •  • 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  indicate 
that  America  has  lost  its  vitality  or  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  in  time  whatever  we  need 
to  retain  our  present  power  to  strike  devas- 
tating blows  •  •  •  at  any  aggressor. 

"While  the  future  is  very  close — extremely 
close — It  is  stUl  \inder  our  control." 

(From  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Caller-Times  of 
January  26,  1958] 

Johnson's  Rkpokt 

True  to  the  original  purpose  stated  by  its 
chairman.  Senator  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  made  no 
attempt  to  fix  partisan  blame  for  the  United 
States  missUes  lag  in  its  report  released 
Thursday.  Looking  to  the  future  rather 
than  the  past  the  subconunittee  made  17 
broad  recommendations  in  the  defense  field. 

The  recommendations  ranged  from  mod- 
ernizing and  strengthening  the  strategic  air 
arm,  ground  forces,  and  Navy  to  accelerated 
missile  and  antimissile  programs  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  Defense  Department.  The 
subcommittee's  proposals  for  improving  the 
defense  posture  of  the  country  did  not  vary 
greatly  from  those  already  advanced  or  in- 
itiated by  the  administration  In  recent 
weelca. 

Democrats  who  expected  the  subconunit- 
tee to  supply  them  with  an  almost  ready- 
made  campaign  plan  probably  will  be  dis- 
appointed. Many  of  them  hoped  that  some 
good  old-fashioned  name  calling  would  im- 
prove their  ctianecs  in  an  election  year. 

Those  wiio  expected  a  stinging  Indictment 
Of  Republican  Ineptness  in  dtfetise  matters 
overlooked  two  viUl  points:  (1)  That  the 
defsnse  of  this  Nation  cute  across  all  party 
lines,  and  (3)  that  the  Senate  Preparedness 
SulKommittee  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  dominated  by  Democrau,  The  two  be- 
came Inseparable,  Democrats  could  hardly 
throw  the  first  stone  when  they  could  be 
charged  with  failure  to  anticipate  the  very 
crisis  that  now  faces  us.  ITelther  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  profit  from  partisanship  on  such 
a  vital  issue  as  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

[From  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  of  January  36, 

19681 

Johnson  Repobt  Mxrra  Ckallkno* 

Last  November  35  Chairman  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  opened  the  hearings 
on  this  country's  satellite  and  missile  pro- 
grams with  a  statement  which  outlined  these 
objectives:  "A  clear  definition  of  the  present 
threat  to  our  security  •  •  •  and  what  is  to 
be  done,  without  traveling  up  the  blind  alleys 
of  partisanship." 

Two  months  later  the  Senate  majority 
leader's  subcommittee  report  is  completed. 
The  series  of  hearings  is  over.  And  the  re- 
sults are  a  blueprint  of  Indicated  weaknesses 
of  the  Nation's  defenses,  where  the  Soviet 
Union  is  showing  strength,  and  a  blueprint 
of  action  which  the  United  States  must  fol- 
low if  It  is  to  retain  and  regain  defensive 
might. 

The  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  defined 
in  a  six-point  area.  What  to  do  is  outlined 
in  17  recommendations.  These  are  two  of  the 
goals  which  the  Texan  leader  in  Congress  had 


set  for  his  committee.  The  third  and  re- 
maining objective  was  to  work  in  a  bipartisan 
manner,  to  avoid  pinpointing  blame  for  defi- 
ciencies, to  develop  accord  and  unanimity. 

Here,  too,  success  has  crowned  the  mag- 
nificent efforts  of  Senator  Johnson.  The  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  is  submitted  unan- 
imously by  all  seven  members.  It  goes  even 
further  in  this  regard  by  bringing  out  that 
on  at  least  10  points  of  the  17-point  program 
of  action  the  Government  has  already  made 
a  start — a  bipartisan  admission  in  the  lofti- 
est realm — and  specifically  commends  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Neil  McElroy  for  the  steps  he 
has  taken  to  strengthen  the  military  position 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson,  personally,  and  his  com- 
mittee, individually  and  collectively,  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  fellow  Americans  for 
their  integrity  and  their  patriotism,  their  de- 
votion to  the  task  which  has  been  displayed, 
and  their  able  handling  of  it. 

The  committee's  report  is  broader  in  scope 
than  anything  yet  compiled.  It  ranges  be- 
yond the  Rockefeller  report;  it  is  public, 
whereas  the  Gaither  report  reposes  in  confi- 
dential files  of  the  executive  department  be- 
yond reach  even  of  Members  of  Congress; 
and  it  offers  in  one  paclcage  what  has  not 
t>een  available  from  any  other  source  or  com- 
bination of  sources. 

We  can  confidently  predict  that  in  the  fu- 
tvu«,  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  evalxiate 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  space  age,  it  will  be  the 
Johnson  report  which  provides  the  checklist 
against  which  advances  can  be  measured. 

Congress  can  t>e  expected  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations, not  only  because  they  are 
valid  and  worthy,  but  because  the  committee 
leader.  Senator  Johnson,  is  also  in  the  power- 
ful position  of  Congressional  leadership  as 
head  of  majority  party  in  the  Senate. 

Circumstance  has  again  placed  Senator 
Johnson  in  a  role  at  a  time  of  great  chal- 
lenge, and  he  is  again  measuring  up  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstance. 

IFrom  the   Houston  Press  of  Jan\iary  9S. 
1968 1 

Oct  on  Wmi  mc  Jo* 

WhIU  House  AssisUnt  Sherman  Adams, 
addressing  a  RepubLcan  rally  recently, 
petulantly  charged  that  Democrats  were 
politicking  with  defense. 

It's  true  soms  minor  Democratic  politicians 
have  tried  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
tits  Eisenhower  administration's  failure  to 
put  I*  satellite  into  space  ahead  of  Russia's 
sputnik,  Jtut  as  some  small-bore  Republi- 
cans have  l>een  caterwauling  that  the  blame 
dates  back  to  the  Truman  regime. 

An  effective  and  heartening  answer  to  such 
picayunlsh  charges  is  found  in  the  unani- 
mous report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee submitted  by  Chairman  Ltndon 
Johnson. 

The  unanimity  and  composition  of  this 
subcommittee  are  as  impressive  as  the  sub- 
stance of  this  remarkabla  report. 

For  the  Democrats:  Senate  party  leader 
Johnson;  Senator  Stmington,  fc«-mer  Air 
Force  Secretary;  Senator  Kefauver,  the 
party's  former  vice  presidential  nominee,  and 
that  respected  Southern  Democrat,  Senator 
Stennis. 

Fo-  the  Republicans:  Senator  Bhidgzs, 
chairman  of  his  party's  policy  conunittee; 
Senator  Saltonstall,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican conference;  and  Senator  Flakdxks 
of  rock-ribbed  Vermont. 

And  they  speak  in  one  voice. 

It  is  not  a  voice  of  petty  politics,  nor  ot 
alarm  and  despair,  nor  of  wishful  thinking. 
It  is  a  voice  of  patriotism  and  challenge. 

These  responsible  elective  officials,  after  110 
days  of  grubbing  Inquiry  into  America's 
defense  posture,  submit  realistic  findings 
that  the  Soviet  Union  lias  a  threatening  lead 
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la  mwy  Mp«ets  of  «eienoe  and  military 
power. 

They  list  the  Impoelng  aceompIUhmenta  of 
oxa  Defense  Bstabllshment  In  straightening 
out  missile  and  satellite  programs  since  the 
sputnik  crisis  highlighted  our  military  dis- 
array. For  what  has  been  done,  they  give 
credit  to  the  Defense  Departsnent — although 
obviously  many  of  the  steps  taken  have  been 
at  the  subcommittee's  prodding. 

And  last,  they  enumerate  important  things 
that  yet  must  be  done  to  put  our  defenses  In 
order — ^In  our  striking  alrpower.  In  missile 
and  antimissile  development.  In  building 
antisubmarine  strength.  In  education,  disci- 
pline and  unity  of  piu-pose.  And  they  vote 
their  confidence  that  the  new  Defense  Sec- 
retary, Nell  McElroy,  will  do  his  part  in  meet- 
ing those  challenges. 

Here  Is  bipartisan  American  leadership  of 
the  highest  order.  The  country  owes  the 
subcommittee  a  vote  of  thanks.  And  more 
than  that — a  resolve  to  follow  their  lead, 
put  aside  shameful  bickering,  and  get  on 
with  the  Job. 


DOMESTIC  AND  FOREION  MERCURY 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day forwarded  a  letter  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  domestic  mercury  industry.  The 
letter  U  signed  jointly  by  Senators 
KccHSL.  MuaaAT.  WATxnts.  Barrett, 
CinnicH,  NruBBROER,  Malonc.  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Wn,LiAM  Knowland, 
and  myself,  all  of  us  from  mercury-pro- 
ducing states  or  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  mining  industry. 

The  letter  asks  specifically  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  adopt  a  reso- 
lution, instructing  the  United  States 
Tarifr  Commission  to  make  a  comparative 
study  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
mercury  industries.  It  asks  further  that 
special  attention  be  paid  to  the  factors 
of  competition  and  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  purchase  program  au- 
thorized under  title  HI  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  on  the  overall 
mercury  picture. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  domestic 
mining  industry  Is  in  a  perilous  state. 
During  the  past  year,  mines  all  over  the 
country,  producing  minerals  and  metals 
essential  to  our  defense  efforts  and  na- 
tional welfare,  have  been  forced  to  close 
or  seriously  curtail  their  operations. 
These  closings  have  not  been  brought 
about  by  a  decrease  in  demand  for  the 
metal  or  mineral  produced,  nor  have 
they  been  forced  to  close  because  they 
have  run  out  of  paying  ore  bodies.  These 
mines  have  been  forced  to  close  because 
of  violent  drops  in  world  prices  of  min- 
erals and  metals.  The  prices  they  can 
obtain  for  their  product  will  no  longer 
pay  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  used 
to  produce  the  product.  In  other  words, 
these  mines  necessary  to  our  national 
well-being  have  been  forced  to  close  be- 
cause they  cannot  compete  with  low-cost 
foreign-produced  minerals  and  metals. 

Mercury  prices  have  followed  the  pat- 
tern set  by  other  metals,  and  have  suf- 
fered steady  declines  in  value.  Prom  an 
average  price  of  $295  per  70-poimd  flask 
In  1955.  the  price  slipped  to  an  average 
of    1266    in    1956.    In    1957    the   price 


dropped  from  $255  to  $225  in  Decknber, 
and  during  the  past  month  the  wipe  has 
leveled  ofT  at  $220-4225  per  flaski  The 
mercury  industry,  however,  is  mofe  for- 
tunate than  the  other  segments  of  the 
mining  Industry  in  that  the  support 
price  of  $225  per  flask,  established  by  the 
Government  purchase  program,  has  pre- 
vented the  price  from  dropping  anty  fur- 
ther. This  price  of  $225  per  flask  Is  just 
about  the  break-even  point  for  domestic 
producers,  and  they  fear  the  diy  the 
Government  purchase  program  is  sched- 
uled to  terminate,  December  31  df  this 
year.  There  seems  to  be  httle  doubt  that 
once  the  Government  purchase  prpgram 
is  terminated,  the  world  market;  price 
will  drop  to  such  a  level  that  domestic 
producers  will  be  forced  out  of  bu^mess. 

It  is  with  this  eventuality  in  miml  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  ask  that  an  liivesti- 
gation  of  the  mercury  industry  bamade 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiii  con- 
sent that  the  body  of  the  letter  and  reso- 
lution addressed  to  Chairman  B;  Td  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  te  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  c  rinted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Harrt  p.  Btrd, 

Chairman^  Senate  CommUtee  on  f  nanee. 
United  states  Senate. 

DzAK  CMAiXMAif  Btko  :  During  the  pi  st  year 
the  domestic  mining  industry  of  our  oountry 
has  suffered  a  series  of  reverses  thit  seri- 
ously threaten  the  very  existence  of  tnat  in- 
dvistry,  and  Indirectly  the  well-being  I  of  o\ir 
country.  Among  the  mining  industrlj 
suffered  these  reverses  Is  the  domesti 
cuTj  (quicksilver)  industry. 

During  1957  prices  dropped  from  , 
$257  per  flask  to  $225  to  $230  per  flask 
Ing  that  Ban>e  period,  domestic  minis 
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duced  and  estimated  31,500  flasks, 
Imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
an  estimated  45,000  flasks.  Domestic  pro- 
ducers feel  strongly  that  the  only  j reason 
the  price  has  remained  at  the  $225  level  is 
because  of  a  Government  purchase  i^ogram 
authorized  under  title  III  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  The  progrin,  es- 
tablished in  July  1954,  set  a  floor  price  of 
$225  per  flask  of  domestically  produceq  mer- 
cury. This  purchase  program  is  sclieduled 
to  terminate  on  December  31,  1958.      [ 

It  has  long  been  alleged  that  worlll  mer- 
cwry  prices  are  controlled  by  an  Internttlonal 
cartel  of  which  United  States  produojers  are 
not  members.  Cheap  labor  and  substandard 
working  conditions,  coupled  with  ths  exist- 
ence of  high-grade  deposits,  In  these  foreign 
countries,  enable  the  members  of  tha  cartel 
to  fix  world  prices  far  below  the  break -even 
point  for  domestic  producers.  j 

Domestic  producers  point  out  thkt  the 
present  price  of  $225  per  flask  Is  verf  close 
to  the  break-even  point  for  most  pt  the 
domestic  operations.  They  feel,  and  ^inder- 
standably  so,  that  with  the  explratioUjOf  the 
present  purchase  program,  the  worl<  price 
will  fall  rapidly  to  such  a  level  tha  none 
of  the  domestic  producers  can  stay  ix  busi- 
ness. 

To  prepare  for  such  an  eventuall  y.  the 
undersigned  Senators  from  mercu^'-pro- 
ducing  areas  feel  that  an  Investigation  by 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
into  the  conditions  of  competition  bttween 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  of  mercury, 
is  advisable  at  this  time.  The  InvestKation 
should  pay  particular  heed  to  the  fapact 
of  the  present  purchase  program  onTworld 
and  domestic  prices,  and  the  probablaj  effect 


of  the  termination  of  the  program  on  the 
competitive  position  of  domestic  producers. 
We  have,  therefore,  attached  hereto  a  reso- 
lution asking  for  such  an  investigation,  which 
we  hope  your  committee  wUl  fiad  possible 
to  adopt.  I 

Sincerely,  [ 

Alan  Bulk,  Thomas  H.  KudHBu.  Jamzs 
B.  Mxtskat,  Frank  Barse^,  AsTmnt 
V.  Watkins,  Frank  Ch*fch,  Dick 
Nettbkxozk,  William  F.  KNowuufD, 
Oec«ci  W.  Malonx. 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Sliates  Tariff 
Commission  is  hereby  directed,  pursuant  to 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19t0,  to  make 
an  Investigation  of  the  conditio ts  of  com- 
petition in  the  United  States  between  mer- 
ctiry  (quicksilver)  produced  In  the  United 
States  and  In  foreign  countries,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Finance  Conimlttee  the 
results  of  the  Investigation  on  or  {before  De- 
cember 1,  1958. 

The  report  of  the  Commlssloa  shall  set 
forth  a  summary  of  the  facts  obti^ned  In  the 
Investigation,  including  a  description  of  the 
domestic  industry,  domestic  production,  for- 
eign production,  comparative  edits  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  production  including 
labor  costs,  imports,  consumption,  channels 
and  methods  of  distribution,  prlcn  Including 
comparative  London  and  fTew  York  prices 
quoted  by  foreign  producers.  United  States 
exports.  United  States  ciutoms  treatment 
since  1930,  the  impact  of  the  dovernment 
purchase  program  authorized  under  title  m 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  bt  1950  on 
domestic  production  and  the  poilble  effect 

of  the  termination  of  that  program  on  world 
prices  and  domestic  production,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  competition  between 
domestic  and  imported  mercurt.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  pommlsslon 
shall  hold  hearings,  giving  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  interested  parties  to  appear  and 
be  heard. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF         ^IDQES 

ACROSS   THE   POTOMAC   RIVER 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  SenaAe  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Repretentatives 
pertaining  to  H.  R.  6306,  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  authorizliig  and  di- 
recting the  Commissioners  of  tie  District 
of  Columbia  to  construct  two  four-lane 
bridges  to  replace  the  exisilng  14th 
Street  or  Highway  Bridge  a|:ross  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  j^urposes." 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  Pre8ident,Treservlng 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  majr  not  ob- 
ject, I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  this  matter  has  been  cleaned. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  will  advise  jmy  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  th$  State  of 
Maine  tliis  matter  has  been  clefired  with 
both  the  minority  and  ma  j  oritur  leaders. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    I  thank  the 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  l^id  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from 
of  Representatives  announcing 
agreement  to  the  amendmertt  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6306)  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  authoillzing  and 
directing  the  Commissioners  oil  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  construct  two  4-lane 
bridges  to  replace  the  existing  l^th  Street 
or  Highway  Bridge  across  thei  Potomac 
River,  and  for  other  purposes,*  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  I  move  that  tlie  Senate 
insist  Upon  its  amendment,  agi  ee  to  the 


bnator.    I 


le  House 
its  dis- 


request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Biblk. 
Mr.  Frear,  and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LABOR  LAW  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  program  for  legislation  to 
curb  union  abuses  and  protect  the  rights 
of  individuals  in  labor-management  re- 
lations deserves  the  highest  praise.  It 
calls  for  effective,  thorough,  and  equi- 
table legislation,  which.  I  believe,  should 
get  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress 
and  be  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  25.  which  is  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  President's  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LABot  Law  PaoposALa 

The  proposals  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  for  Federal  legislation  In  the  labor- 
management  field— made  those  of  the  entire 
administration  by  President  Elsenhower  In 
his  message  to  Congress — add  up  to  a  states- 
man-like program  that  must  command  re- 
spect, it  not  agreement,  from  labor,  manage- 
ment and  the  public.  It  Is  especially  notable 
that,  at  a  time  when  unions  are  on  the  de- 
fensive owing  largely  to  the  exposures  of  the 
McCleUan  committee,  the  program  gives  no 
comfort  to  the  enemies,  of  organized  labor. 

On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  proposals 
would  strengthen  democratic  and  responsible 
trade  unionism  by  making  far  more  hazard- 
ous than  now  the  corrupt  practices  which 
have  weakened  it  and  by  making  more  dif- 
ficult the  domination  of  would-be  union 
dictators.  All  this,  of  course,  serves  the  pub- 
lic Interest  because,  as  the  President  has  said, 
the  "effective  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  is  an  essential  part  of  this  Na- 
tion's free  and  democratic  society." 

Sound  also  is  the  political  philosophy  that 
animates  the  whole  administration  program. 
It  avoids  direct  Government  control,  or  even 
supervision,  of  the  affairs  of  labor  unions — 
something  that  would  be  violently  opposed 
by  labor  and  would  also  be  repugnant  to 
American  Ideals.  The  program  calls  for  no 
army  of  Inspectors  Invading  labor  union 
meetings  or  thumbing  through  union  books. 
It  would  be  largely  self -enforcing.  It  sets 
up  clear  standards  of  operation  and  relies 
mainly  on  full  disclosiire  to  assure  their  be- 
ing lived  up  to — but  with  severe  penalties 
for  their  violation.  Such  reporting,  would 
not,  of  course,  wipe  out  wrongdoing,  but  It 
would  certainly  be  a  most  powerful  deterrent. 

These  general  principles  would  be  applied, 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  all 
health  and  other  welfare  funds,  as  provided 
in  bills  already  before  Congress,  and  also — 
even  more  importantly — to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  unions  themselves.  They 
would  also  have  to  give  evidence  that  their 
officers  were  democratically  elected  and  at 
not  more  than  4-year  intervals.  Both  un- 
ions and  employer  representatives  would 
have  to  report  all  financial  dealings  with 
each  other,  with  specific  prohibitions  against 
those  that  Impair  free  collective  bargaining. 

Two  other  features  of  the  program  are,  of 
course,  essential:  the  administrative  setup 
and  the  punitive  sanctions.  A  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Reports,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
would  be  In  charge  of  the  full  disclosure  ac- 
tivities.   He  would  have  wide  powers  of  In- 


vestigation, subpena  and  the  seeking  of 
injunctions  against  those  who  violate  the 
laws.  Not  only  would  fall\ire  to  report  prop- 
erly bring  revocation  of  a  union's  collective 
bargaining  certification,  as  now  under  more 
limited  reporting,  but  forfeltm-e  of  Its 
privilege  of  tax  exemption  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act.  In  addition,  misuse  of 
union  funds,  false  entries  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  records  would  be  made  felonies  un- 
der Federal  law,  lesser  offenses  such  as 
doctoring  reports  would  be  misdemeanors, 
and  payments  by  either  side  to  Influence 
lat>or-management  relations  would  become 
bribery  under  the  Criminal  Code. 

Officials  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  raised 
doubts  as  to  the  need  for  more  legislation, 
beyond  that  proposed  In  the  administration 
program  for  welfare  funds — especially  in 
view  of  the  federation's  vigorous  efforts  to 
root  out  corruption  In  its  ranks.  There  l« 
also  strong  opposition  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  law  so  as 
to  limit  certain  boycott  activities  and  some 
forms  of  organizational  picketing.  Presi- 
dent Meany  has  publicly  voiced  his  fear 
that  the  powers  proposed  for  the  Labor  De- 
partment would  go  too  deep  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  unions  and  that  they  might 
even  lead  to  licensing  laws  which  woiUd  be 
anathema. 

Organized  labor  might  have  good  grounds 
to  oppose  any  greater  Government  interven- 
tion than  the  administration  has  proposed — 
at  least  until  its  program  has  been  given  a 
fair  trial.  But  the  AFL-CIO  would  do  well 
not  to  fight  the  full  disclosure  of  those 
union  operations  which  the  Government  has 
indicated,  and  severe  penalties  for  improper 
activities.  Both  are  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest and,  we  believe,  In  the  Interest  of  labor 
as  well. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  a  call  of  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 

the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  which  was  obtained  by  the 
majority  leader,  following  the  morning 
hour  a  call  of  the  calendar  was  to  be 
had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Has  the  morning  hour 
been  declared  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Is  it  proper  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar, under  the  order? 

The  PRESmma  QFFICER.  That 
is  the  regular  order. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Micliigan. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     About  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Is  that  the  regular 
order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  despite  the 
vuianimous  consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  into,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered,  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  recognized  for  not  in  excess  of 
40  minutes. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PROSPERITY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  America  gave  its  answer  to  the 
latest  challenge  facing  it.  From  a  Flor- 
ida beach  this  Nation's  first  earth  satel- 
lite, the  Explorer,  rose  successfully  into 
outer  space— announcing  to  the  world 
that  while  sometimes  we  are  a  little  slow, 
we  are  persistent. 

Meeting  new  challenges  forthrightly  is 
a  characteristic  of  this  great  country.  It 
has  been  so  since  we  grew  from  a  collec- 
tion of  rebellious  colonies  nearly  2  cen- 
turies ago.    But  America  is  only  as  strong 

as  its  economy.  And  today,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  in  serious  economic  trouble. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
can  be  called  a  recession. 

We  do  not  hear  the  word  used  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  however.  To 
the  President,  it  is  a  "period  of  consoli- 
dating the  gains  of  recent  years."  Or,  he 
says,  the  "economy  is  catching  its  breath 
for  a  new  advance." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  I  entered  the  Senate 
together.  It  has  been  my  impression 
that  few  Members  of  the  Senate,  if  any, 
have  been  so  diUgent  in  bringing  up 
pertinent  problems  which  affect  employ- 
ment and  payrolls  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  people.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  alert  to  such 
questions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
why  I  particularly,  as  one  of  tiie  Senators 
from  Oregon,  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude 
that  the  Senator  is  raising  this  issue.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  the  State  of  Oregon 
today  has  the  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Nation,  with  respect  to  insured 
employment  coverage.  I  have  just  seen 
the  latest  figures,  and  the  three  States 
in  the  Union  which  have  the  highest  un- 
employment ratio  in  this  country  are 
those  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  highest  in  this  tragic  and  unen- 
viable category  is  the  State  of  Oregon, 
where  I  was  bom  and  raised.  The  figure 
for  that  State  is  12.8  percent.    The  next 
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highest  is  the  State  of  Montana,  with 
12J  percent,  and  the  third  State  in  thl» 
category  is  the  State  of  Washington^ 
with  11.4  pereoit. 

These  States  are  three  maior  lumber- 
producing  States.  All  of  them  have 
been  affected  by  the  tight  money  policy 
which  has  so  diminished  housing  con- 
struction in  this  country.  As  interest 
rates  went  up,  hoiislng  starts  were  dis- 
couraged. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  particularly  well  informed,  be- 
cause, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  himself, 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  indus- 
try, and  he  has  many  personal  contacts 
with  the  building-trades  unions  and 
with  the  operators  of  construction  com.- 
panies  which  build  houses.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  taking  place. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  question, 
and  then  I  shall  not  Interrupt  his  speech 
further.  Does  the  able  Senator  from 
Michigan,  in  light  of  his  observations  as 
to  unemployment  in  his  own  State  and 
other  areas  nearby,  believe  that  the 
situation  is  now  so  serious  and  so  grave 
and  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
we  need  emergency  measures,  such  as 
the  proposed  public  works  program,  and 
similar  undertakings? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  do;  and 
later  tn  my  address  I  shall  xaake  refer- 
ence to  that  question. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoskJ, 
who  is  now  present  in  the  Chamber,  in- 
troduced specific  legislation  to  this  end 
yesterday;  and  I  shall  certainly  support 
it  to  the  best  of  my  abiUty.  I  think  both 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I.  as 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  advanc- 
ing the  purposes  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  am  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
chair  points  out  that  the  time  consumed 
in  yielding  will  be  charged  against  the 
40  minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
gratitude  to  my  distinguished  friends, 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  for  their 
generous  references. 

Some  people  may  close  their  eyes  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  and  a  cold  heart  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  are  unemployed, 
and  the  many  ihore  millions  who  are 
partially  employed,  and  who  are  in 
distress. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  never  be  found  among 
that  group.  He  has  a  big  heart,  open 
eyes,  and  clear  hearing. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  of 
perception  he  has  Just  stated  that 
the  ccimtry  Is  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  I  hope  it  will  not  develop  into 
a  serious  depression;  and  I  am  sure  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  Joins  me  in 
that  hope. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  Nation  has 
powers,  resources,  programs,  and  experi- 
ence which  it  can  use  to  avert  such  a 
<  tragedy.     But  "a  stitch  in  time  saves 
filne."    When  we  see  these  danger  sig- 


nals, some  of  which  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  does  not  the  Senator 
believe  it  Is  time  for  the  Govemn|ent  of 
the  United  States  to  act? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  certainly  t|iink  It 
■  is  time  to  act.  I  believe  that  actix  g  now 
will  save  a  much  greater  disastef  later 
than  we  now  face. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ten;  lessee, 
who  has  never  failed  to  recogni  ie  the 
things  which  he  gives  me  cret  It  for 
recognizing. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  messafie,  the 
President  sought  to  explain  ths  eco- 
nomic distress  with  the  fatuous  state- 
ment that  "growth  typically  movi  !S  for- 
ward unevenly." 

Such  phrases  are  nothing  bu ;  eco- 
nomic doubletalk.  They  are  an  insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  An  erican 
people. 

This  administration  has  many  f  i  lults — 
and  one  of  them  is  the  refusal  o  call 
this  situation  exactly  what  it  Is-  -a  re- 
cession rapidly  growing  into  t  full- 
fledged  depression. 

To  acknowledge  this,  I  admit,  t  le  ad- 
ministration would  be  forced  to  <  onf ess 
failure  of  its  domestic  economic  p  alleles. 

But  everyone  now  knows  that  these 
poUcies  have  brought  us  into  a  reces- 
sion— so  the  administration  migiit  now 
have  the  courage  to  attack  the  n  onster 
it  has  created. 

Perhaps  I  do  the  President  an  Injus- 
tice. Perhaps  he  really  doesn't  know 
of  the  serious  danger  that  faci  s  this 
country  today. 

His  economic  report  expresses  a  cer- 
tain childish  and  naive  amazement  that 
everything  isn't  going  well.  It  ^oes  so 
in  such  statements  as  this : 

Developments  in  1957  illustrate  h<w  rap- 
idly changes  can  occur  In  the  proMem  of 
maintaining  growth  with  reasonable  stability 
of  prices  In  a  dynamic,  free  enterprU  e  econ- 
omy. 

More  economic  doubletalk. 

Whether  he  knows  of  the  dai  ger  or 
not,  there  are  indications  that  '  he  re- 
cession may  not  be  too  unwelc<me  in 
some  business  circles. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  national  ma  razine, 
noted  for  its  guardianship  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  big  bisiness 
interests,  made  this  revealing  stafc  sment : 

Many  buslnesEmen  received  the  idlp  at 
year's  end  without  alarm — because  ttiey  re- 
garded it  as  a  "recession  as  plannea." 

If  this  is  a  "recession  as  planned," 
then  someone  is  guilty  of  treaso^ 

That  someone  is  guilty  of  literally 
taking  the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of 
millions  of  American  working  people 
who  are  helpless  pawns  in  this  economic 
chess  game.  [ 

In  my  State  of  Michigan  today  there 
are  320,000  persons  out  of  work]  This 
Is  11.2  percent  of  our  work  forcd 

Is  Michigan  somehow  standini  alone 
in  this  economic  plight?  | 

Hardly,  I  understand  that — nigh  as 
It  is — ^Michigan's  xmemplosrment  nits  the 
State  10th  or  11th  on  the  list.  I 

And  according  to  recent  flgurei,  26  of 
the  48  States  have  unemplojmint  of 
over  6.9  percent.  I 

And  more  than  30  have  unemploy- 
ment of  over  6  percent — the  l^vel  at 
which  an  area,  by  definition,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  labor  surplus. 


of  Labor 
in  Penn- 


Common- 
Philadel- 

my  State 


This  labor  surplus  designatum  is  an- 
other   matter    that    I    masi    diarply 

criticize.  J 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  4Mr.  Scon 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen&tor  from 
Michigan  jrield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania?  T 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  gljjd  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleafue  from 
Pennsylvania.  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  lik4  to  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Michigan  for  call- 
ing this  critically  important  problem  of 
imemployment  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  noticed  with  great  interest 
the  figures  which  he  has  justl  given  for 
imemployment  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. In  my  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  were  on  January  15, 
435.000  unemployed.  9.4  perc^ht  of  the 
entire  labor  force. 

According  to  the  Bureau 
Statistics,  there  are  14  areas 
sylvania  in  which  chronic  aid  current 
unemployment  exists,  and  ihere  the 
rate  is  in  excess  of  6  percent,  including 
the  three  largest  cities  in  the 
wealth,  namely,  Pittsburgh, 
phia,  and  Eh*ie. 

Many  of  the  other  areas  In      .    

have  unfortunately  been  surblus-labor 
areas  for  a  long  time.  It  ocdurs  to  me 
that  some  action,  at  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  levels,  is  clearlji  indicated 
to  deal  with  this  problem  quickly,  before 
it  gets  out  of  hand.  j 

For  that  reason.  I  was  hai^py  to  see 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  cospKjnsor 
with  me  and  a  number  of  other  Senators 
the  bill  introduced  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ma^achusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  which  would  place  our 
unemployment  compensation  laws  on  the 
kind  of  decent  and  reasonable  basis 
upon  which  they  should  have  been 
placed  long  ago.  I  am  happt  that  the 
Sanator  from  Michigan  has  Joined  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  myself,  land  other 
Senators,  in  an  effort  to  get,  out  of  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
a  bill  for  area  redevelopment!  programs 
which  will  bring  some  new  i  industries 
into  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  know  that  his  time  is  limited.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  valuable  public  service 
in  bringing  this  critical  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.         T 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thanW  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  assist- 
ance in  this  connection.  J 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  ask 
the  jimior  Senator  from  Penisylvania  a 
question?  T 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  hapby  to  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  junior  Sei  lator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  grateful  for  his  in- 
terest, activity,  and  able  advocacy  in  this 
field.  I 

I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  f fom  Penn- 
sylvania has  heard  many  ple^s  for  the 
"right  to  work."  Some  people  have 
adopted  that  phrase  as  a  slogan,  and 
have  misapplied  it.  in  my  opin|ion.  Does 
not  the  able  Senator  from  Pe<insylvani« 
believe  that  in  this  society  of  freemen, 
every  man  should  have  the  rigiht  to  earn 
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his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and 
the  toil  of  his  hands? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  that  Is  our  national  policy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
which  the  present  administration  does 
not  seem  to  be  taking  particularly  se- 
rious. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  there  are  millions 
of  people  unemployed,  and  millions  more 
partially  employed,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  Is  time  to  bring  into  play  and 
effectiveness  the  full  Employment  Act? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  completely  with 
my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
very  glad  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
making  his  speech.  I  have  already 
scanned  his  manuscript,  and  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  Senator's  remarks  with 
great  interest.  I  share  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  as  well  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  we  ought  to  put  into 
application  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  act, 
along  with  the  great  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MmtRAY],  who  put  \  p  the  his- 
toric fight  to  get  that  bill  passed  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  review  the 
debate  on  that  bill  in  the  Senate,  as  I  did 
the  other  evening.  Many  of  us  in  those 
speeches  forewarned  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  States  at  the  present 
time. 

We  made  very  clear  that  our  purpose 
and  intent  was  to  pass  an  act  which  could 
go  into  immediate  operation  when  such 
conditions  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
is  pointing  out  today  arose  in  connection 
with  the  employment  problem.  The 
Senator  has  pointed  out  the  position  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  unemploy- 
ment ladder,  and  of  course  it  is  a  very 
sad  one. 

However,  I  rise  to  say  that  the  great- 
est unemplosonent,  percentagewise,  in 
America  today  is  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
because  of  the  Inexcusable  and  uncon- 
scionable policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  I  always  put  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  rests,  and  it  squarely 
rests  on  his  shoulders — which  he  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  economic  field  since  he  came 
into  office,  when,  within  a  few  days  after 
he  was  inaugurated,  his  administration 
announced  the  hard  money,  tight  credit 
policy. 

I  was  sitting  in  a  meeting  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  at  the  time,  when  my 
administrative  assistant  brought  me  the 
ticker  announcement  of  that  policy. 
The  Record  shows  that  I  left  the  com- 
mittee meeting  immediately  and  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  I  was 
the  flrst  in  the  Senate  to  speak  out 
against  that  policy  and  forewarn  then 
what  that  policy,  which  was  a  banker's 
policy  and  a  trig-business  man's  policy, 
would  do  to  the  so-called  UtUe  people, 
the  common  people,  the  working  people 
of  America.  I  predicted  in  that  speech 
that  great  unemployment  would  result. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  forewamings  he 
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is  glTlng  the  Amalcan  people  today.  I 
share  his  view  that  time  for  action  has 
come.  I  will  be  very  much  interested 
in  watching  how  many  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  stand  up  and 
be  counted  this  time  for  greater  protec- 
tion of  the  employment  rights  of  the 
workers  of  this  country. 

Mr,  McNAMARA.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  his  persistence  in  this  matter.  I 
am  speaking  on  limited  time,  and  I  must 
now  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  continue  un- 
interrupted to  the  end  of  my  prepared 
speech. 

Under  Defense  Department  policy, 
areas  which  are  designated  by  the  Labor 
Department  as  having  greater  than  6 
percent  unemplojonent  supposedly  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  in  the 
placement  of  defense  contracts. 

In  discussions  of  this  poUcy  with  De- 
fense Department  officials,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  almost  totally 
unworkable. 

Etepartment  officials  admit  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  contract  will 
go  to  the  low  bidder,  whether  or  not  he 
is  in  a  labor  surplus  area. 

I  have  had  officials  of  Michigan  cities 
write  me — almost  begging  to  be  put  on 
the  labor  surplus  list  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

Once  this  is  done — they  expect  the 
defense  work  to  appear  like  magic. 

Th^  preferential  treatment  poUcy  is 
only  a  cruel  joke  on  the  cities,  their 
unemployed  workers,  and  their  business 
people. 

It  need  not  be,  however.  I  have  asked 
the  Defense  Department  to  discuss  ways 
of  better  integrating  the  defense  dollar 
into  the  entire  economy. 

This  is  essential,  especially  in  an  econ- 
omy where  defense  spending  accounts  for 
more  than  half  the  entire  annual  budget. 

The  administration  spokesmen  treat 
unemployment  simply  as  a  matter  of 
statistics. 

We  are  told  that  the  national  flgure 
will  rise  to  4^2  million  next  month — 
which  I  believe  is  a  very  low  estimate. 

But  these  are  people — not  statistics. 
Statistics  do  not  have  to  eat.  Statistics 
do  not  have  to  buy  shoes  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

But  these  human  problems  are  not 
considered  by  the  economic  pawnbrokers 
who  trade  on  other  peoples'  misery. 

We  are  told  that  the  economy  will  re- 
cover by  midyear,  or  some  such  arbi- 
trary point  obtained  from  a  crystal  ball. 

How  consoling  that  is.  And  how  rem- 
iniscent of  the  battlecry  of  a  past  era: 
"Prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer." 

In  1953,  when  Harry  Truman  left  the 
White  House,  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration inherited  a  sound  and  expand- 
ing economy. 

.  Five  years  of  crude  manipulation  by 
this  administration  has  severely  dam- 
aged this  proud  inheritance. 

Instead  of  a  genuinely  progressive 
economy,  we  have  today  a  one-step-for- 
ward-and-two-steps-back  i>olicy  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

Today  we  do  not  have  real  government 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  as 
called  for  by  our  Constitution. 

We  have  government  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Both  these  organisations  may  be  help- 
ful in  running  an  orderly  and  efficient 
economy,  but  I  fear  they  have  taken  over 
far  more  control  of  this  Government 
than  was  ever  intended. 

They  teU  the  President  what  to  do, 
and  they  tell  us,  too. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  retrieve  and  uti- 
lize the  powers  they  have  to  correct  this 
recession,  and  restore  economic  confi- 
dence. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  means  to  do 
do  this. 

Nearly    12    years    ago    the    Congress . 
adopted  a  law  entitled  the  "Employment 
Act  of  1946." 

This  act  set  the  goals  of  the  national 
economic  policy,  and  it  described  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
achieving  these  goals. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  firmly 
made  economic  security  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Government  in  these  words: 

It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  reaponsi- 
blUty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  use  t^l 
practicable  means  •  •  •  to  coordinate  and 
utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions  and  resoiirces 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing •  •  •  conditions  under  which  ther* 
will  be  afforded  useful  employment  oppor- 
tunities •  •  •  for  those  able.  wUllng  and 
seeking  to  worlc,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  promoting 
full  emplo3anent  and  a  prosperous  econ- 
omy could  be  made  any  plainer  than 
that. 

And  never  was  there  a  better  time  to 
implement  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
than  right  now. 

I  have  mentioned  the  widespread  un- 
employment, truly  the  most  wicked  prod- 
uct of  any  economic  downturn. 

This  downturn  took  its  greatest  strides 
during  the  final  quarter  of  1957,  when  the 
gross  national  product  fell  1.5  percent 
below  the  preceding  quarter.  But  the 
signs  of  the  recession  were  evident  long 
before  that. 

I  remember,  in  1956,  calling  attention 
to  the  unemployment  in  Michigan  and 
elsewhere.  But  these  indicators  were 
scorned  by  the  administration.  They 
were  brushed  off  as  "pockets"  of  unem- 
ployment and  "soft  spots"  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

According  to  the  President's  own  fig- 
ures, the  annual  rate  of  economic  growth 
during  all  of  1957  was  only  eight-tenths 
percent,  compared  with  the  average 
yearly  growth  of  3.5  percent  since  1946. 

In  terms  of  1947  dollars,  from  1955  to 
1956  the  gross  national  product  rose  $9 
billion. 

From  1956  to  1957,  it  rose  only  $2.5 
billion. 

The  President's  economic  advisers  say, 
with  fantastic  understatement,  that  a 
continuation  of  the  "low  current  rate 
would  clearly  be  unsatisfactory." 

Further,  we  have  seen  a  continuous  de- 
cline in  total  personal  income  since 
August,  a  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  at 
least  $4  billion. 

Farm  income  between  1952  and  1957 
dro];H>ed  nearly  $4  billion— or  33  percent. 

But  the  administration  was  more  in- 
terested in  infiation  than  these  basic 
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signs  of  a  weakening  economy.  The  ad- 
ministration sought  to  deal  with  inflation 
as  if  this  were  the  19th  century,  instead 
of  the  20th  century. 

Its  efforts,  through  the  tight  money 
policy,  actually  made  matters  worse,  thus 
increasing  the  economic  stranglehold 
on  the  public. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  high  Interest 
rates  in  fighting  inflation  should  by  now 
need  no  further  proof.  High  interest 
rates  are  no  handicap  to  those  who  need 
money  the  least — the  giant  corporations. 
They  can  afford  it,  and  charge  the  excess 
interest  off  on  their  taxes. 

But  the  independent  businessman,  the 
farmer,  the  prospective  homebuyer — all 
of  these  can  find  no  money,  even  if  they 
could  afford  the  exorbitant  interest  rates. 

By  the  end  of  1957,  the  rate  of  business 
failures  reached  the  highest  rates  since 
the  depression  of  the  thirties. 

Housing  starts,  plunging  rapidly  since 
1955,  went  down  to  less  than  a  million 
in  1957,  a  drop  of  10  percent  in  1  year. 

Wages  and  salaries  rose  approximately 
30  percent  between  1952  and  1957. 

But  those  who  deal  in  money  certainly 
suffered  no  hardship.  During  this  pe- 
riod personal  interest  income  and  divi- 
dends rose  more  than  $10  billion,  or  49.5 
percent.  And  between  April  1956  and 
November  1957,  the  cost  of  living  went 
up  6  percent. 

Obviously,  the  administration's  fight 
against  inflation  was  a  total  failure. 
And.  as  I  suggested  earlier,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did  more  harm 
than  good. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem came  along  with  its  solutions  to  the 
recession.  As  does  the  administration, 
tills  agency  attacks  the  problems  from 
the  top.  instead  of  at  the  roots.  On  two 
occasions  it  lowered  the  discount  rates, 
which  helps  no  one  but  the  money  lend- 
ers. In  a  major  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  recession  it  cut  the  margin  re- 
quirements for  stock-market  investors. 

I  am  sure  that  the  more  than  3,500,000 
imemployed  in  this  country  were  over- 
joyed at  this  tender  concern  being  shown 
for  them.  I  imagine  they  all  rushed 
right  down  to  their  brokers'  ofBces  to  buy 
stock. 

This  problem  will  not  be  beaten  on 
the  bond  market  or  on  the  stock  market. 
It  will  not  be  beaten  until  we  get  to  the 
very  root  of  the  problem — and  that  is 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  economy. 

I  do  not  really  blame  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  its  approach.  Perhaps. 
in  the  never-never  land  of  high  finance, 
cutting  the  discount  rate  and  the  margin 
requirements  may  seem  proper. 

But  it  does  not  give  jobs  to  our  un- 
employed. It  does  not  give  them  the 
purchasing  power  to  buy  food  and 
clothes,  much  less  another  share  of  A. 
T.&T. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  may  not 
feel  the  responsibility  for  living  up  to 
the  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946. 

But  the  administration  has  that  re- 
sponsibility. And  so  do  we  in  Congress. 
It  Is  not  only  our  responsibility;  it  is 
our  duty  under  the  law.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  Congress  initiate  immediate 


steps  to  Implement  the  Employn^ent  Act 
of  1946.  I 

There  are  11  steps  I  believe  we  must 
take  as  soon  as  possible  as  a  nlinimum 
attack  on  the  recession. 

First.  Ilie  most  important  mi  ive  is  to 
increase  the  purchasing  powei  of  the 
American  people,  so  that  the  consumer 
capacity  can  catch  up  with  prbductive 
capacity. 

The  best  way  to  accomplish  tl 
ly  is  to  give  income-tax  relief 
lower-  and  middle-income  groui 
lieve  the  most  equitable  methc 
ducing  the  income-tax  burden  bn  these 
citizens  would  be  to  increase  the  personal 
exemption  from  $600  to  $800.     | 

This  move,  of  course,  would  initially 
reduce  tax  revenues.  But  that  loss  of 
income  could  be  compensated!  for  by 
closing  the  loopholes;  by  cutting  Into 
the  tax  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wealthy. 

Second.  We  must  halt  the  i  larming 
growth  in  small-business  failure  ;. 

Corporate  tax  relief  for  the  independ- 
ent businessman  is  essential.  3B\irther, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  must 
relax  Its  restrictions,  which  ke^p  loans 
from  those  who  need  them  mosti 

Third.  A  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction  would  serve  tjwo  valu- 
able purposes.  It  would  assist  the  Na- 
tion in  overcoming  the  serious  portage 
of  classrooms,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
providing  needed  stimulus  in  tqe  build- 
ing industry. 

Fourth.  The  Nation  is  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  on  defense 
measures,  and  the  amount  is  inpreasing 
because  of  the  new  emphasis  onj  missiles 
and  space.  1 

It  is  imperative  that  the  adaiinistra- 
tion  and  the  Defense  Department  take  a 
realistic  view  of  the  need  for  integrating 
these  billions  more  evenly  in  tie  econ- 
omy. T 

The  program  of  allegedly  givfig  pref- 
erential contract  treatment  to  breas  of 
so-called  labor  surplus  is  a  failure.  It 
falsely  raises  the  hopes  of  out  imem- 
ployed. and  stigmatizes  areas  Isrith  the 
labor  surplus  designation.  | 

The  Defense  Department  m|ay  soon 
undergo  a  reorganization.  In  feuch  an 
overhaul.  I  suggest  that  a  polled  of  de- 
fense spending  integration  be  mcluded, 
with  the  responsibility  for  admllilstering 
the  policy  firmly  fixed.  | 

Fifth.  A  program  of  public  Works  is 
essential  to  provide  employment,  put 
money  into  circulation,  and  to  construct 
many  needed  public  buildings,  d(  ims,  and 
other  facilities. 

Sixth.  The  area-redevelopm(  nt  bill, 
known  as  the  depressed-areas  b  11,  must 
be  passed  quickly  by  Congress.  This  bill 
has  been  pending  far  too  long.  Had  it 
been  enacted,  perhaps  the  aid  it  jrovides 
to  depressed  areas  might  alrealy  have 
had  beneficial  effects  on  the  rec<  ission. 

Seventh.  Oiu-  farmers  are  i  eceiving 
only  about  80  percent  of  party.  We 
cannot  permit  this  imjust  treat  ment  to 
continue  or  to  become  worse,  as  he  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  proposes.  We  must 
restore  at  least  90  percent  of  parity  to 
the  farmer. 

Eighth.  The  discriminatory  ilgh-In- 
terest  policy  of  the  administration  must 
be  rescinded.    This  policy  was  U  little. 
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if  any,  help  in  preventing  liiflation.  It 
is  very  harmful  to  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession. I 

Ninth.  Housing  starts  hatve  dropped 
dangerously.  Direct  OI  home  loans 
and  lower  FHA  interest  rat^s  would  do 
much  to  bolster  this  Important  segment 
of  the  economy.  | 

Further,  public  housing.  |  which  has 
lagged  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, must  be  pushed  forward. 

Tenth.  Unemployment  insurance 
adopted  by  the  States  h{S  had  two 
major  benefits. 

First,  it  provides  the  unemployed 
worker  with  certain  benefits,  however 
small  and  however  short  the  period. 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  to 
support  himself  and  his  family. 

Second,  the  millions  of  doJ^rs  this  in- 
surance has  introduced  intb  the  econ- 
omy has  acted  as  a  major  brake  on  the 
recession's  becoming  a  depression. 

The  Federal  Govemmint  should 
adopt  minimiun  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  so  that  tmemployed 
workers  in  backward  States  will  have 
more  adequate  protection.    ] 

Eleventh.  Extension  of  the  $1  an  hour 
minimiun  wage  to  millions  Of  American 
workers  not  now  covered  w^ll  do  much 
to  bolster  the  economy  by  providing  in- 
creased purchasing  power.  [Such  a  bill 
is  pending  in  Congress.  It  must  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.     1 

As  I  say.  this  is  but  a  mi|iimiun  pro- 
gram that  we  can  use  as  a  basis  for  re- 
turning prosperity  to  the  Nation. 

Until  now,  the  administration  has 
taken  just  the  opposite  approach  from 
what  is  necessary  to  pumil  new  blood 
into  the  economy.  j 

In  his  budget  message,  tl^e  President 
made  his  desire  plain  to  cuti  back  dras- 
tically on  domestic  programs  that,  in 
their  way.  are  as  vital  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ica as  are  missiles.  I 

The  New  Republic  magazine  aptly 
summarized  the  President's  budget  with 
the  title:  "Something  for  Nobody." 

The  economy  of  America  is  basically 
sound,  but  it  is  not  immiine  to  mal- 
treatment such  as  it  has  beoi  receiving. 

With  the  proper  leadership  from  the 
administration  and  from  Congress,  this 
Nation  can  continue  to  pay  the  price  of 
survival  and  still  make  ths  necessary 
progress  on  the  domestic  fro  at. 

It  is  no  good  thinking  only  of  build- 
ing better  bombs  and  better  missiles  for 
our  defense. 

Without  a  high  standard  o  f  living,  full 
employment,  more-than-adequate  edu- 
cation, and  proper  concern  for  the  ill 
and  elderly,  perhaps  we  will  have  noth- 
ing worth  defending. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yiel< 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  Doeslhe  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michiigan  for  his 
very  able  speech.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show  that  I  associate  myself 
with  the  observations  he  his  made.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  grea  est  defense 
needs  of  America  in  this  hou  r  of  crisis  is 
a  strong  domestic  economy,  and  I  be- 


lieve the  Eisenhower  domestic  program 
has  greatly  weakened  that  defense  need 
of  this  country. 

I  hope  that  somehow,  in  some  way,  en- 
lightenment will  penetrate  the  White 
House,  and  that  the  President  will  take 
enough  time  at  least  to  find  out  what 
are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  terrible 
economic  slump  into  which  this  coimtry 
has  fallen. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State,  I 
wish  to  say  today,  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  warned  you  in  1952,  and  I 
have  warned  you  ever  since  this  admin- 
istration has  been  In  power,  that  It  wiH 
not  follow  a  program  which  will  seek  to 
strengthen  the  economic  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  that  it  will  play  constantly  into 
the  hands  of  the  big  boys — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  its  fiscal  policy  that 
I>ermits  the  bankers  to  make  more 
money,  but  results  in  having  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  make  less. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  done  well  to  point  out  the 
great  injury  that  the  President  and  his 
associates  have  done  to  the  domestic 
economy. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  ae? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  in  just  a  moment.  First.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  news  item 
entitled  "Recession  Warning  Given 
United  States."  which  was  published  in 
the  Detroit  Times  on  February  3.  It  Is 
a  report  on  a  speech  which  was  made 
before  the  Detroit  Economic  Club  by 
Elliott  V.  Bell,  publisher  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  and  a  former  economic 
adviser  to  President  Eisenhower.  I  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  this  news  arti- 
cle indicates  that  that  former  economic 
adviser  of  the  President  agrees  with  the 
things  I  have  said  today  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recessiok    Warkino    Oi^ztt    Uotted    States 

Washington  must  be  ready  to  provide  Im- 
mediate and  forceful  action  If  the  current 
recession  is  to  be  kept  within  bounds. 
ElUott  V.  Bell,  publisher  of  Businesa  Week 
magazine  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  McGraw-HlU  Publishing  Co., 
said  In  Detroit  today. 

Bell,  Dewey-appolnted  superintendent  of 
New  York  State  banks  In  1943-44  and  an 
economic  adviser  to  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
when  the  President  ran  for  the  first  time, 
told  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  that  the 
United  States  "cannot  afford,  especially  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  to  let  thla 
recession  pursue  Its  'normal'  course  Into  a 
downward  spiral  of  defiation." 

Developing  his  subject,  The  1948  Reces- 
sion—How  Wide  and  How  Deep?  the  New 
York  publisher  said  It  presents  "all  symp- 
toms of  a  classical  downtrend,"  which  U 
also  enveloping  our  allies. 

The  important  thing,  according  to  BeU. 
who  sits  on  the  boards  of  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  New  York  Telephone  Co..  New  York 
Life  Ins\irance  Co..  and  other  big  corporate 
enterprises,  "u  not  to  permit  the  contracUon 
to  gather  force  and  cumulate. 

"Once  a  spiral  of  deflation  gets  momen- 
™"?  It  i«  well-nigh  Impossible  to  halt,  even 
with  measures  far  more  extreme  than  any- 
one Is  presently  contemplating. 


*^t  would  h9  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
doing  more  than  Is  needed  than  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  too  little  and  too  late." 

Elsenhower's  one-time  adviser  found  en- 
couragement In  "the  phUosophy  revealed  in 
recent  statements  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson"  but  none 
in  the  Elsenhower  budget. 

Bell,  however,  added  that  he  "was  hoping 
the  administration  will  at  once  perfect 
plans  for  reduced  taxes  and  stepped -up 
spending  so  as  to  be  ready  for  fast  action 
not  later  than  next  April — unless  the  signs 
Improve  by  then." 

But  the  new  Elsenhower  budget  showing 
a  projected  Increase  of  only  Sl.l  billion 
certainly  falls  short  of  what  seems  to  be 
called  for  in  the  Ught  of  the  two  Soviet 
sputniks. 

As  matters  stand,  the  modest  projected  In- 
crease in  tbe  Federal  budget  will  not  begin 
to  offset  the  aggregate  cutback  In  reduced 
business  inventories,  reduced  business  capital 
spending, 'reduced  consumer  spending,  and 
reduced  exports. 

"A  time  of  recession,**  Bell  added,  "could 
be  the  Ood -given  moment  for  getting  started" 
on  a  program  of  fallout  shelters. 

The  Gaither  report,  among  other  things, 
suggests  that  a  program  of  fallout  shelters, 
costing  a  good  many  billions  of  dollars,  de- 
serves most  serious  consideration. 

Tlie  Rockefeller  reports  says  such  shelters 
are  essential. 

Large  as  this  project  is.  It  could  represent 
very  modest  per  capita  cost  In  terms  of  num- 
ber of  lives  that  could  be  saved  In  the  event 
of  thermonuclear  work. 

Why  spend  countless  billions  for  massive 
retaliation  if  only  a  handful  are  going  to  sur- 
vive to  know  the  retaliation  has  occurred. 

"Another  positive  program  in  the  fljht 
against  recession  could  be  public-works  con- 
struction." B:U  declared. 

"We  aU  know  of  the  Nation's  desperate 
need  for  new  schools  and  new  roads.  Now 
may  be  the  time  to  press  ahead  with  aid  and 
encouragement  for  these  needed  works." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
states  that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
our  country  to  emphasize  the  military 
or  the  defense  end  of  the  economy  at  the 
expense  of  our  domestic  well-being.  If 
we  do  not  treat  both  alike,  the  result 
will  be,  of  course,  that  both  will  fail,  be- 
cause we  cannot  sacrifice  either  one  or 
the  other  and  expect  both  to  survive. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  speech  he 
has  made  this  afternoon,  in  laying  the 
facts  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 
,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDRESS  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY  BY 
ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
tmderstand  that  Monday  last  the  distin- 
eruished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  submitted  for  printing  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  last  Friday 
night,  January  31.  in  New  York  City,  by 
the  distinguished  former  Governor  of 
Illinois,  Adlai  Stevenson,  when  he  pro- 
posed a  new  kind  of  United  Nations  effort 
to  end  the  East- West  deadlock  over  dis- 
armament. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  already  had  Governor  Steven- 


son's address  printed  in  the  Rkord,  at 
this  time  I  merely  wish  to  state  that  In 
that  major  address,  which  was  delivered 
at  the  National  Roosevelt  Day  dinner, 
sponsored  by  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Mr.  Stevenson  suggested 
that  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  select  a  worldwide  group  of  pri- 
vate citizens  to  evaluate  the  present  dis- 
armament recommendations.  The  group 
would  be  composed  of  private  citizens, 
top  men  of  affairs  and  science,  accept- 
able to  the  nuclear  powers.  It  would 
work  in  private,  and  would  render  an 
advisory  report. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  he  said  that  such  a  commis- 
8.on  effort  would  help  take  the  great 
life-or-death  issue  of  our  age  out  of 
the  realm  of  competing  propaganda. 
It  would  also  provide  the  means  of  giv- 
ing countries  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  some  degree  of  responsibility 
for  breaking  the  vicious  circle. 


VOTING  RECORD  OF  SENATOR 
MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  two  matters. 

In  my  last  campaign,  my  opposition 
tried  the  smear  techrUque  of  misrepre- 
senting my  attendance  record  in  the 
Senate.  Last  year,  I  said  that  whenever 
I  was  absent  or  missed  a  vote,  I  would 
help  my  opposition  in  1962  get  Its  facts 
straight  by  keeping  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday  I  missed 
a  vote,  because  many  months  ago  I  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  and,  before  a  convention  of  the 
farmers'  union,  discuss  the  betrayal  of 
the  duty  this  administration  owes  to  the 
fanners  of  America.  So  let  the  Record 
show  that  the  reason  for  my  absence  last 
Monday  and  my  missing  that  rollcall 
vote  was  that  I  was  discussing  the  very 
sorry  farm  record  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration before  the  farmers'  union 
convention  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  President,  I  missed  the  rollcall 
early  this  afternoon  because  I  had  no 
previous  notice  that  there  was  any  in- 
tention to  bring  up  a  matter  that  would 
call  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  so  early  in 
the  day.  arid  I  happened  to  be  a  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  clerks. 

Let  the  Record  show  the  reason  for 
those  two  absences. 


THE  GREATEST  Kn.T.ER  OF 
AMERICAN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
judgment,  my  colleague  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nextberger]  is 
one  of  the  most  able  writers  in  America 
today.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive magazine,  he  has  written  one  of  the 
most  moving  articles  I  have  read  for 
some  time  entitled  "The  Greatest  Killer 
of  Kids." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  published  at  tbe  appropriate  place 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  associated 
with  the  remarks  I  am  now  making,  this 
brilliant  and  able  article  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Every  Senator 
ought  to  read  it.    In  the  article  the 
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Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  speaks 
about  cancer.  He  points  out  what  I  am 
sure  at  least  some  Senators  do  not  Icnow, 
and  what  the  American  people  do  not 
know,  that  the  greatest  killer  of  Ameri- 
can children,  so  far  as  disease  is  con- 
cerned, Is  cancer.  The  greatest  killer 
outside  of  disease  is  accidents:  and  next 
to  accidents,  the  greatest  killer  is  can- 
cer. 

This  is  ft  moving  article.  A  reading 
bit  will  make  clear  to  every  Senator  the 
great  obligation  we  have  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  see  that  much  more  money 
Is  appropriated  for  cancer  research,  so 
that  at  some  future  date  we  may  bring 
to  an  end  the  scourge  which  is  the 
greatest  killer  of  children,  as  my  col- 
league has  pointed  out  in  the  article. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javcts  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Okkatzst  Killek  or  Kms 
(By  RiCHASO  L.  Neubkrcex) 

My  wife  and  I  have  trudged  up  lofty 
mountains  together,  but  the  walk  we  shaU 
never  forget  lasted  for  only  a  few  paces.  It 
was  along  the  corridor  of  a  modern  brick 
building  In  Boston.  ChUdren  played  in  the 
corridor — some  with  blocks  and  scooters, 
some  with  dolls.  Other  children  read 
books  in  a  Uttle  library,  and  we  could  see 
through  the  doorway  that  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Paul  Bunyan  of  the  north  woods  had  been 
painted  decoratively  on  the  walls.  In  an- 
other room,  small  boys  were  fascinated  by  a 
mlniat\u«  electric  train  with  signals  and 
bridges.  Off  the  hall,  in  little  cubicles, 
adtilts  with  grim  faces  sat  in  comfortable 
leather  chairs  and  watched  the  children  at 
play.  Some  of  the  children  were  gaunt  and 
pale,  while  others  had  cheeks  which  seemed 
•bnormaUy  swollen. 

The  reason  this  episode  will  endure  for- 
ever in  our  memories  can  be  explained  with 
terrible  terseness.  All  the  children  had  M>me 
form  of  cancer.  Comparatively  few  of  tnem 
had  long  to  live.  Probably  none  was  des- 
tined to  grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood. 
The  adults  in  the  waiting  room  were  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  braced  for  the  news 
which  would  confirm  the  dreaded  diagnosis. 

This  was  the  Jimmy  Fund  BuUdlng  of  Bos- 
ton's famous  Children's  Hospital,  where 
more  youngsters  are  under  treatment  for 
cancer  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
It  originally  was  dedicated  to  a  little  boy 
named  "Jimmy"  whose  luck  ran  out  on  him 
early  in  life.  Now  there  are  many  bedrooms 
donated  by  parents  or  grandparents  and 
which  bear  bronze  plaques  perpetuating  re- 
membrance of  some  adored  boy  or  girl  whose 
career  was  cut  short  by  cancer. 

I  alwajrs  had  thought  of  cancer  as  a  disease 
of  the  elderly.  This  did  not  make  its  rav- 
ages any  less  frightful,  but  at  least  its 
victims,  so  I  thought,  had  experienced  a 
fair  share  of  life's  bounty  and  enjoyments. 
But  on  the  day  my  wife  and  I  spent  at 
the  Jimmy  Fund  Building,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  more  children  die  of  cancer  than 
of  any  other  single  cause  except  accidents. 
Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  the  gentle  and  soft- 
spoken  directed  of  the  Children's  Cancer 
Research  Foundation,  had  observed  that 
cancer  as  exclusively  an  afflliction  of  old  age 
was  a  misconception.  And  then  Dr.  Farber 
showed  us  statistics  revealing  that,  while  579 
American  children  died  of  polio  in  the  last 
year  before  development  of  the  Salk  vaccine, 
more  than  six  times  this  number  had  suc- 
cumbed to  cancer:   3.761. 


Suddenly,  aU  that  I  cotdd  thln^  of  was 
the  144  billion  which  our  Government  in- 
vests annually  in  various  weapon^  of  war. 
Why,  I  wondered,  w«:e  we  not  llMewise  In- 
vesting practlcaUy  unlimited  sums  In  an  all- 
out,  unrelenting  war  against  tb0  terrible 
disease  that  was  about  to  claim  the  life  of 
the  winsome  5-year-old  girl  with  dark  braids, 
whose  face  was  puffy  from  the  effects  of 
injections  she  was  receiving  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  stem  the  lethal  onslaught  of  leu- 
kemia? The  injections  had  prodi|ced  some 
remission,  but  only  temporarily.  :  Science, 
thus  far,  had  failed  to  find  a  lasting  rem- 
edy. Soon  the  breakdown  of  ta|ood  and 
bone  marrow  would  snuff  out  her  little  life. 

Yet,  I  thought,  what  Lf  there  had  been 
spent  diu-ing  past  years  as  much  onjthe  com- 
pound being  thrust  into  her  velfis  as  on 
aircraft  carriers  or  Jet  fighter  places?  Was 
it  possible  that  then  the  conquest  of  the 
sinister  cancer  of  the  blood  called  leukemia 
might  be  not  fleetingly  transient,  but  per- 
haps enduring  enough  to  enable  the  6-year- 
old  girl  at  the  Jimmy  Fund  Bulldiiig  to  live 
out  her  normal  span?  And  if  suca  a  possi- 
bility could  be  even  remotely  witlkin  grasp, 
dare  we  deny  any  resovuce  or  tmy  dollar 
to  its  attainment?  j 

This  is  why  I  am  sponsoring  in  tne  United 
States  Senate  a  biU  to  provide  fof  a  crash 
program  in  cancer  research.  It  wtuld  have 
about  it  the  same  urgency  whlck  charac- 
terized the  prodigious  Manhattati  project 
during  World  War  II,  after  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
had  told  President  Roosevelt  thalj  vast  ex- 
perimentation with  the  ore  knownias  pitch- 
blende might  produce  a  chain  reaction  result- 
ing in  a  mighty  new  source  ofTexpIoslve 
energy.  The  outcome,  of  course,'  was  the 
first  atomic  bomb — developed  through  initial 
expendltvires  of  $2  billion.  Canctr.  I  be- 
lieve, must  be  fought  with  the  s^ne  uiu-e- 
stralned  feeling  of  emergency  and  jcrisis. 

My  bill  calls  for  9500  million  fbr  special 
projects  in  cancer  research,  to  be  spent  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute at  Bethesda,  Md.  This  is  Malf  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  means  it  amounts  to 
one-fourth  of  what  the  country]  spent  to 
manufactiu-e  the  original  atomic  iomb  and 
only  one  eighty-eighth  of  what  tha  Treasury 
will  spend  in  the  present  fiscal  year  for  arma- 
ments and  military  projects  of  all  |ilnds. 

Yet  can  any  war  compare  in  importance 
with  the  war  against  cancer?  A  most  2'/^ 
times  as  many  Americans  died  of  ci  ncer  dur- 
ing World  War  11  as  were  killed  in  action  on 
all  o\u*  worldwide  battlef  ronts.  ]  n  1  year 
cancer  claimed  nearly  10  times  ths  number 
of  Americans  who  perished  in  3  yeirs  of  the 
fighting  in  Korea.  Unless  some  new  cures 
or  preventive  measures  are  discovered 
through  research,  26  million  people  now  alive 
in  the  United  States  are  doomed  td  die  from 
cancer. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is  no 
reckless  giveaway  scheme.  Advise  ry  panels 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  insisting 
of  the  country's  leading  cancer  ipecialists, 
would  not  have  to  disbiirse  the  otal  s\un 
within  a  single  year  unless  prom  sing  ave- 
nues of  research  seemed  open,  a  ime  of  us 
in  the  Senate  plan  a  special  enabl  ng  act  to 
authorize  this  procedure.  At  pres<  nt,  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  must  be  allocated 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  whicb  is  June 
30.  We  believe  the  perils  of  canosr  Involve 
such  extraordinary  circumstances  t  Hat  funds 
should  always  be  on  hand  for  Its  ntudy  and 
analysis.  After  all,  the  rampant  ;rowth  of 
human  cells  commonly  described  as  cancer 
never  waits  for  the  end  of  eithei  fiscal  or 
calendar  years. 

No  partisan  politics  is  involved  ii  i  the  pro- 
posal for  half  a  billion  dollars  to|  be  spent 
on  cancer  research,  because  this  [withering 
disease  does  not  respect  party  linss,  either. 
Two  of  the  most  active  advocatet  of  more 
generous  Federal  disbursements  for  medical 
research  are  Senator  Listeb  Hill,  Alabama 


Democrat,  and  Senator  MAi^QAmET  Chasi 
SmTH,  Maine  Republican.  Senator  Smith 
has  often  emphasized  Amerioa's  large  ex- 
penditures for  f rivoUties  and  ;  amusements, 
as  contrasted  with  the  relativ^y  puny  sums 
spent  for  probing  into  the  causes  of  cancer 
and  other  grim  maladies.  Senator  Hn.L  fre- 
quently has  warned  that  a^ple  Federal 
funds  must  constantly  be  available  so  that 
the  most  skilled  medical  researfshers  wiU  not 
be  lured  away  into  private  prftctlce. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senitor  Hnx  and 
Senator  Smith,  some  of  us  have  succeeded 
during  recent  years  in  nearly  tripling  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. The  allotment  for  th4^  Institute  in 
fiscal  1955  was  $21.7  million,  put  for  fiscal 
1958  it  will  total  $56.4  million^  and  not  one 
dissenting  voice  was  raised  when  this  sum 
gained  Senate  approval. 

The  instrument  for  achievlzig  progress  in 
medical  research  is  a  stately  re4-brick  build- 
ing of  modern  design  in  the  green  Mary- 
land countryside,  surrounded  by  cliisters  of 
smaller  structures.  This  is  th#  scene  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health!  which  form 
the  stronghold  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service. 

Its  National  Cancer  Institute  is  attacking 
the  problem  of  cancer  on  maOy  fronts.  It 
has  inaugurated,  for  exampl^,  a  national 
cancer  chemotherapy  program^  which  seeks 
to  discover  compounds  and  drtigs  that  may 
enable  human  cells  to  resist  {the  depreda- 
tions of  cancer.  Is  this  too  lalnt  •  hope? 
Eminent  doctors  do  not  think  |k>.  Dr.  O.  P. 
Rhoads,  director  of  the  Sloan -fettering  In- 
stitute of  Cancer  Research  in  I^w  York  City, 
has  declared:  | 

"We  have  far  more  informatipn  now  about 
how  to  restrict  selectively  the  g^wth  of  can- 
cer by  drugs  than  we  had  in  lfi36  about  re- 
straint of  bacteria.  At  that  ^ime  strepto- 
coccus blood  poisoning  was  oirten  fatal.  I 
had  a  streptococcus  infection  Fin  that  year 
and  almost  died  when  my  beSt  friend  was 
on  his  way  back  from  England  [with  the  first 
sulfonilamide  in  his  pocket.  *  *  *  If  medi- 
cal history  repeats  itself,  a  ohemlcal  may 
suddenly  show  up  that  will,  for  no  explain- 
able reason,  be  a  'magic  bullet"  that  destroys 
cancer." 

But  this  cannot  be  left  to  I 
magic.  Mankind  must  mobil 
sources  of  wealth  and  ingenui 
the  struggle.  Many  great  A> 
that  the  principal  chance  f( 
cancer  lies  in  chemicals  and 
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chemotherapy.  One  of  these  men  is  Dr 
Isidor  S.  Ravdin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  American  Co^leg^  of  Surgeons 
and  a  member  of  the  team  w}iich  operated 
on  President  Eisenhower  for  ileitis  in  June 
of  1956.  Although  Dr.  Ravdih  is,  himself, 
a  skilled  surgeon,  he  candidly  told  Senator 
Hill's  Committee  on  Health  Appropriations 
last  May  that  surgery  had  reached  its  ceiling 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  H^  confessed  to 
skepticism  over  any  furthet  appreciable 
gain  which  may  be  expected  from  surgery  or 
X-rays   alone.  j 

Dr.  Ravdin  spoke  hopefuUy  of  a  wide 
variety  of  chemical  agents,  now  available, 
which  retard  the  growth  of  ifiallgnant  tu- 
mors in  animals  and,  in  certain  instances, 
lead  to  the  complete  disappeamnce  of  these 
tumors.  And  he  discussed  an  j  untold  num- 
ber of  compounds  that  hold  some  promise 
of  even  greater  discoveries  In  this  realm. 
It  is  toward  such  a  goal  thatll  believe  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  8h<^uld  have  an 
opportunity  to  spend  practically  unrestricted 
sums  of  money.  Somewhere,  ^  perhaps  Just 
beyond  the  horizon  of  pretent  medical 
knowledge,  lurks  a  chemical  or  combination 
of  chemicals  which  could  mean  a  longer  and 
happier  life  to  26  million  Americans — to  say 
nothing  of  even  more  mUUonaj  In  the  other 
nations  of  the  globe. 

Some  may  wonder  why  privkte  contribu- 
tions cannot  accomplish  the  J  >b.    The  vol- 


untary agencies  perform  magnlflciently  tn 
this  field.  Yet.  of  approximately  |26  mil- 
lion collected  by  the  American  Cancer  Relief 
Society,  only  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
has  been  assigned  to  reeearch  and  study. 
The  rest  has  gone  for  treatment  of  agonizing 
cases  of  cancer  in  households  lacking  the 
ability  to  pay  for  proper  medical  care.  In 
addition,  doctors  like  Ravdin  and  Farber 
believe  this  Is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
amount  really  needed  to  Isolate  some  prop- 
erty which  will  successfully  eliminate  can- 
cerous growths  In  human  beings.  After  aU, 
no  city  ever  would  risk  trying  to  maintain 
its  municipal  fire  department  with  voluntary 
donations.  Yet,  which  do  you  regard  as  the 
greater  menace  to  you  and  your  family — 
fire  or  cancer? 

Furthermore.  It  Is  essential  to  emphasize 
that  a  major  share  of  the  allotments  for  re- 
search made  by  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute go  to  private  organizations  of  one  kind 
or  another,  such  as  medical  schools,  clinics, 
hospitals,  and  the  laboratories  operated  by 
the  drug  manufacttirers. 

When  Dr.  Farber  signed  his  personal  note 
for  154,000  to  found  the  Jimmy  fund  sec- 
tion of  Children's  Hospital  in  1947,  children 
stricken  with  leukemia  survived  only  from 
4  weeks  to  2  months  after  they  came  under 
treatment.  There  were  virtually  no  excep- 
tions to  this.  Today,  60  i>ercent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  alive  after  14  months  and  10  per- 
cent are  alive  after  2  years.  One  boy  is  play- 
ing Softball  after  8  years  of  care  for  leukemia 
and  does  not  know  the  true  nature  of  his 
affliction.  Yet  tests  of  the  marrow  in  his 
cbestbone  indicate  that  he  stiU  has  leukemia. 
Eventually  it  may  kill  him.  But  such  agents 
as  nitrogen  mustard  and  antimetabolites 
like  amethopterln  have  produced  temporary 
retreat  of  the  disease.  This  is  the  practical 
application  of  chemotherapy. 

So  near  and  yet  so  far — the  fearful  mal- 
ady has  been  repulsed,  but  it  will  strike 
again  and  this  time  probably  with  lethal  con- 
sequences. It  is  the  proximity  to  success 
which  makes  doctors  like  Ravdin  and  Farber 
feel  that  an  aU-out  ettart  Is  imperative.  Dr. 
Ravdin  told  Senator  Hnx's  committee  that 
"we  do  need  a  large  stun  of  money,  which 
can  be  looked  upon  as  venture  money  that 
can  be  used  rapidly  to  Implement  contracts 
with  industry  when  breakthroughs  are 
made."  And  then  this  surgeon  who  is  one 
of  the  President's  doctors  went  on  to  em- 
phasize that  the  money  should  not  be 
budgeted  for  a  year,  but  should  be  avaUable 
for  these  purposes  until  it  is  expended. 

Sidney  Farber  has  said  that  "there  are 
many,  many  people  with  advanced  cancer 
who  have  had  better  lives.  reUef  of  pain,  and 
prolongation  of  life.  In  some  cases  up  to  7  or 
8  years,  because  of  discoveries  In  the  last 
decade  in  the  chemotherapy  of  cancer." 
Nearly  all  of  this  traces  back  to  the  program 
begun  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  It 
has  meant  only  relief  so  far,  and  not  a  per- 
manent cure.  But  what  if  the  program  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  had  been  multiplied 
many  times  in  dimensions  and  in  scope? 
What  if  not  30,000  but  300,000  anticancer 
properties  and  compounds  had  been  screened 
and  tested  annuaUy?  Such  tests,  of  course, 
require  immense  sums  of  money. 

We  look  back  now  with  pity  upon  the  era 
when  people  perished  in  huge  numbers  from 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  In 
the  western  State  where  I  was  bom  and 
'alsed,  smallpox  (mce  ravaged  Indians  and 
Whites  alike  on  the  old  frontier.  We  shake 
our  heads  dolefully  that  mass  production  <rf 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner's  serum  came  too  late 
to  have  these  unfortunates.  Yet  the  de- 
structive fury  of  cancer  dwarfs  even  such 
plagues.  Cancer  kills  1  man,  woman,  or 
chUd  every  2  minutes  In  the  United  States. 
Cancer  eventuaUy  strikes  3  out  of  8  Ameri- 
can famUles.  Unless  some  cure  is  foimd, 
16  people  in  every  100  bom  are  destined  to 
perish  ot  cancer. 


As  a  Member  at  the  Senate,  I  help  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars  in  approprtatloiM  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes — ^for  armaments,  for  sup- 
port of  six  bfwlc  farm  crops,  for  public  works 
projects,  for  courts  and  prisons,  for  roads  and 
highways.  But  I  would  rather  vote  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute than  for  any  other  undertaking  of 
which  I  know.  And.  as  these  words  are  writ- 
ten, a  letter  arrives  in  the  maU  which  con- 
firms tny  feelings.  Although  I  am  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  it  comes  from  a  prominent  Re- 
publican on  the  campus  of  Oregon  State 
College,  who  describes  the  agony  of  standing 
by  helplessly  whUe  his  18-year-old  son  died 
of  cancer.  And  the  letter  from  Prof.  Fred  M. 
Shideler,  head  of  the  department  of  Joiirnal- 
ism.  closes  with  this  plea:  "Anything  less 
than  the  maximum  effort  to  stamp  out  can- 
cer, as  the  great  killer  it  is,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  inexcusable." 

When  Maiirine  and  I  were  at  the  Jimmy 
Fund  Building,  we  saw  a  little  boy  of  about 
8  being  led  Into  one  of  the  small  surgeries 
where  his  bone  marrow  would  be  tapped  un- 
der anesthesia  for  suspected  leukemia.  As  I 
stared  at  him  I  wondered  if  I,  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  had  done  all  that  I  could  and 
should.  Had  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical 
researchers  and  other  scientists  all  the  tools 
with  which  to  combat  this  awful  disease? 
Had  my  timidity  and  penurioxisness  and  that 
of  my  coUeagues,  perhaps  cost  this  8-year-old 
his  faint  chance  for  life? 

I  looked  at  the  little  boy  in  fear  and  awe 
and  some  sense  of  shame.  But  he  looked  at 
us  with  the  characteristic  com-age  of  youth, 
and  I  remember  that  his  shock  of  tawny  hair 
stood  up  like  a  pltune. 


THE  CALENDAR 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call 
of  the  calendar  Is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absoioe  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  PATNE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  call  of  Uie  calendar  Is  now  in 
order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  begin  with  Calendar  1230, 
House  Joint  Resolution  417,  on  page  8  of 
the  calendar,  and  that  all  the  biUs  and 
other  measures  prior  thereto  be  passed 
over.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of 
the  calendar. 


MRS.  SABASTIANO  POLETTO.  HIDEO 
KONYA.  EDWARD  H.  TURRI.  AND 
MARIO  GUIFFRE 

rnie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  417)  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Sabastiano  Poletto,  Hideo 
Konya.  Edward  H.  Turri,  and  Mario 
Guiffre.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  to  strike  out  "That  Mrs. 
Sabastiano  Poletto.  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  imder  the  proviBions 


of  section  401  (e)  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940,  may  be  naturalized  by  taJdng, 
prior  to  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act  before  any  court 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  abroad,  the  oaths  prescribed  by 
section  337  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  From  and  after  nat- 
uralizatlon  under  this  act,  the  said  Mrs. 
Sabastiano  Poletto  shall  have  the  same 
citizenship  status  as  that  which  existi^ 
immediately  prior  to  its  loss. 

"Sec.  2.  Hideo  Konyi,  who  lost  his 
United  States  citizenship  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401  (e)  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940,  may  be  naturalized  by 
taking,  prior  to  1  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  before  any  court 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  abroad,  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 
said  act.  From  and  after  naturalization 
under  this  act.  the  said  Hideo  Konya 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  immediately  prior  to 
its  loss. 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding"  and  insert 
"That  notwithstanding,"  and.  on  page 
2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "A"  to  "2." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward H.  Turri  and  Mario  Giilflre." 


ADMISSION  OF  (CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  429)  to  fa- 
cilitate the  admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens,  which  hid  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcairy.  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "act",  to  strike 
out  "the  minor  child,",  and,  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "natural-bom",  to  Insert 
"minor". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Jomt  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  435)  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  on  page  1.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  12.  to  strike  out: 

Sxc.  2.  The  Attorney  General  is  authoiind 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may  have  Issued 
In  the  cases  of  Joseph  (Joslp)  Torbar,  I>ud- 
mllla  Jungbauer.  and  Albert  Charlee  Jolly, 
nrom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  the  said  persons  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportaUon  by  reason  of  the 
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!  facta  njion  vbletk  mdi  tfeportaitian  pro- 
ceecUnga  were  commenced  or  any  audi  war- 
rants and  orders  have  Inued:  Provided.  TbaX 
unless  Ludmilla  Jungbauer  Is  entitled  to  care 
under  tlic  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act.  a 
suitable  and  proper  t>ond  or  undertaUng,  ap- 
prored  by  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral,  be  depos- 
ited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Im- 
migration azul  Nationality  Act,  and  the 
proTlsions  of  this  section  of  this  act  shall 
lae  applicable  In  ber  case  upon  compliance 
with  such  conditions  and  controls  which  the 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  Impose. 

And  iiL'sert: 

8kc.  3.  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant  ot 
arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  ease  of  Joseph  (Joslp)  Tor  bar.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  the  said  Joseph  (Joslp)  Torbar  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such 
deportation  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued. 

On  page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "act", 
to  Insert  "Ludmilla  Jungbauer";  and.  In 
line  16.  after  the  word  "available",  to 
insert  a  colon  and: 

Provided,  That  unless  Ludmilla  Jungbauer 
la  entitled  to  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  this 
act  shall  be  applicable  in  her  case  upon  com- 
pliance with  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Sxirgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  necessary  to  Impose. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  add  passed. 


ADMISSION    OF    CERTAIN     ALIENS 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  436)  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  302  (c)  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Carolyn  Poster  shall  be  held  to 
be  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  Great  Britain: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  act. 

And  insert: 

Skc.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  section  202  (c) 
(1)  shall  not  be  applicable  In  connection  with 
the  application  for  an  immigrant  vjsa  by 
Carolyn  Poster:   Provided,  That  a  suitable 

and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  tne  Attorney  General,  Ije  deposited  as 
jurescrlbed  by  section  213  of  the  said  act. 

After  line  17.  to  strike  out: 

Sac.  5.  Por  Uie  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Toy  Shee  Moy 


(Choy  Sera  Tuct)   ahaU  be  deemed  jto  be  a 
nonquota  Immigrant.  i 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  change 
the  secti<m  number  from  "6"  to  ^S":  on 
page  3,  at  the  besixming  of  line  1,  to  strike 
out: 

8«c.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sectioml  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Javtler  Rojo 
Barcena,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural  bOTn  alien  child  of  William  Bruce 
Sutherland,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "8"  to  \"6":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  11,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "9"  to  'Tt';  and, 
after  line  15.  to  strike  out :  I 

Sec.  10.  Por  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Inuxugratlon 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  chil^,  Lilian 
Magdalena  Morris,  shall  be  held  and  consld- 


IVatlonallty  Act,  Maria  Domenlsa  D'Angelo 


ered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 


child  of 


Robert  W. 
States. 


Morris,  a  citizen  of  the    United 


to. 


The  amendments  were  agreed 

The  amendments  were  orderel  to  be 

engrossed  and  the  joint  resolutic  n  to  be 

read  a  third  time. 
The  joint  resolution  was  read  t^e  third 

time  and  passed. 


)VIi 


SIONS 

D  NA- 

TAIN 


WAIVER   OP   CERTAIN   PRO 

OP  THE  IMMIGRATION 

TIONALTTY    ACT    POR    C 

ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  cons^er  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  437)  t|o  waive 
certain  provisions  of  sec.  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  be- 
half of  certain  aliens,  which  hid  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  onrthe  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  on  bage  1, 
after  the  enacting  clause,  to  str&e  out: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provslons  of 
section  212  (a)  (9)  anU  (19)  of  tu  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  M«-ia  Con- 
cepclon  Delgado  Mendez,  Pedro  Dla4  (Rami- 
rez) and  Adolphe  C.  Verheyn  may  be  Issued 
visas  and  admitted  to  the  United  l^ates  for 
permanent  residence  if  they  are  l^^^d  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  | 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  <rf 
section  212  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act.  Flllppo  Vltale,  Jos^^h  Juda 
Teuchberg,  Eleonore  Maria  Elizabetli  Rambo, 
Rosario  Pollina,  Mirca  Bruna  Gesiocto  Cror- 
don,  and  Francesco  DeMarco,  may  Be  Issued 
visas  and  admitted  to  the  Unitea  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  they  aie  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  xinder  che  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  l 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212  (a)  (19)  of  the  Immlgrajtlon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Manuel  Sanchez  ^vUranda 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admlttea  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  resldeace  if  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  j 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212  (a)  (19)  and  (17)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Clro  (Jerry) 
Barlle  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  adi|iitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  Residence 
If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ct 
section  212  (a)  (9)  and  (12)  of  tile  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  MarieTFratonl 
SUmmerman  may  be  Issued  a  visa  land  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  oltherwlse 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212  (a)    (6)  of  the  Immlgrailon  and 
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Padovanl  may  be  Issued  a  visa  a  ad  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  penvanent  resi- 
dence if  she  is  foimd  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
mlaaible  under  the  provi^ona  Ckf  such  act. 
TUider  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
With  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Dcfjartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfar«  may  deem 
necessary  to  Impose:  Pmvided,  trhat.  unless 
the  beneficiary  Is  entitled  to  cafe  under  the 
Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act,  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  at  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  is  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Ixnnilgration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act. 

And  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  312  (a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Joseph  Juda  Teticht>erg  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act.  T 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginnin|;  of  line  16, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "7" 
to  "2";  at  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
"3",  and,  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  '*provisions"  and  in- 
sert "provision";  in  line  25}  after  ttie 
numeral  "(4)".  to  strike  out  "and  (9)"; 
on  page  4,  at  the  beginning  Of  line  7,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
"4";  at  the  beginning  of  )ine  15.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "l(j"  to 
"5";  on  page  5,  after  line  IB.  to  strike 
out: 

Bbc.  II.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of 
section  212  (a)  (10)  of  the  Immttgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Colin  Noyes  Clinch  Jones 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  imder 
the  provisions  of  that  act.        T 

And,  at  the  beginning  of 'line  22,  to 
change  the  section  number  ftom  "12"  to 
"6."  I 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  Joint  resomtion  to  be 
read  a  third  time.  ] 

The  joint  resolution  was  re^d  the  tbird 
time  and  passed. 


MARTHA  A.  CALVE  IT 

The  bill  (S.  1249)  for  the  relief  of 
Martha  A.  Calvert  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  jthird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  anq  passed,  as 
follows:  ] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Martha  A.  Calvert, 
who  loei  United  States  cltlzenshilp  under  the 
provisions  of  section  401  (e)  {of  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940,  may  be  n4t\n-allzed  by 
taking,  prior  to  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  before  atiy  court  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or  be- 
fore any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  an  oath  $a  prescribed 
by  section  337  of  such  act.  Frdm  and  after 
natxiralization  under  this  act.  the  said 
Martha  A.  Calvert  shall  have  the  same  citi- 
zenship status  as  that  which  c|l8ted  imme- 
diately prior  to  Its  loss. 


BELA  EIRALY— BILL  RECC  MMITTED 

The  bill  (S.  1942)  for  the  rdUef  of  Bela 
Kiraly  was  announced  as  nect  in  order. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OWICJCR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27.  1958.  the  bill,  S.  1942.  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Subsequent  to  that 
action,  information  was  received  which 
requires  further  investigation  by  the 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
S.  1942.  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


NORMA  JOSEPHINE  HODGES 
DOWD 

The  bill  (S.  1943)  for  the  relief  of 
Norma  Josephme  Hodges  Dowd  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purpoaee 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Norma  Josephine  Hodges  Dowd  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


MARIA  VAN  ARENDONK 

The  bill  (S.  1961)  for  the  reUef  of 
Maria  Van  Arendonk  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  ptirposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Maria  Van  Arendonk  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
upon  payment  of  the  requhred  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  aUen  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available 


ELIZABETH  BIRO 


The  bUl  (S.  2060)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Biro  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  305  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child,  Elizabeth  Biro,  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
"itlered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mancm  R.  Clayton,  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


MARIE  ETHEL  PAVLOVITCH  AND 
HER  DAUGHTER.  DOIjLY  HESTER 
PAVLOVITCH 

.."^e  bill  (8.  2064)  for  the  relief  of 
Marie  Ethel  Pavlovltch  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Dolly  Hester  Pavlovitch.  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Marie  Ethel  Pavlovltch  and  her  daughter. 
DoUy  Hester  Pavlovltch,  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this 
act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the 
required  nximbers  from  the  appropriate  quota 
or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotas  are  available. 


CHONG  BOOK  RHEE 

The  bill  (S.  2147)  for  the  relief  of 
Chong  Sook  Rhee  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (37)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
chUd.  Chong  Sook  Rhee.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural -bom  alien  chUd 
of  Stanley  P.  Wilson,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 


GENEVIEVE  M.  SCOTT  BELL 

The  bUl  (S.  2301)  for  the  relief  of 
Genevieve  M.  Scott  Bell  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  301  (a)  (7)  of  the  ImnUgration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat.  236) ,  Genevieve 
M.  Scott  Bell,  daughter  of  Albert  W.  Scott, 
a  retired  member  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  and  Mrs.  Scott,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  residing 
in  the  United  States  during  aU  the  time  she 
was  residing  abroad  with  her  parents  when 
her  father  was  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 


HOVHANNES  H.  HAIDOSTIAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1578)  for  the  relief  of  Hovhannes 
H.  Haidostian,  which  had  been  reixjrted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Hovhannes  H.  Haidos- 
tian shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  weis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EVA  LICHTFUSS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (8.  2087)  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Licht- 

fuss,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 


amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  sectloiM  203  (a) 
(3)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  section  5  of  Public  Law  SiO. 
85th  Congress,  Kva  Lilchtfuas  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  aUen  chUd 
at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johann  Lichtfuas,  lawfid  per- 
manent residents  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

LUZ  POBLETE  AND  ROBERT  POBLETE 
BROADDUS.  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2256)  for  the  reUef  of  Luz  Pob- 
lete  and  Robert  Poblete  Broaddus,  Jr., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Ccmi- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"occur",  to  strike  out  "within  3  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Luz  Poblete, 
the  said  Luz  Poblete  and  her  minor  child, 
Rot>ert  Poblete  Broaddus,  Jr..  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States 
and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  de- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between 
the  above-named  persons  shall  occur 
withm  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the 
said  Luz  Poblete.  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Luz  Poblete  as  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  re-, 
quired  visa  fee"  and  insert  "within  S 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Luz 
Poblete  and  her  minor  child,  Robert  Pob- 
lete Broaddus.  Jr..  they  shall  be  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  deported 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that  the 
marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons shall  occur  within  3  montlis  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Luz  Poblete  and  her 
minor  child.  Robert  Poblete  Broaddus, 
Jr..  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  of  the  said 
Luz  Poblete  and  her  minor  child.  Robert 
Poblete  Broaddus.  Jr..  as  of  the  date  of 
the  payment  by  them  of  the  required 
visa  fees,"  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Luz  Poblete,  the  flanc^  of  Robert  L.  Broad- 
dus, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  her 
minor  child,  Robert  Poblete  Broaddus,  Jr.. 
shall  be  eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitors  for  a  period  of  3  months, 
if  the  administrative  authorities  find  (1) 
that  the  said  Luz  Poblete  is  coming  to  the 
United  States  with  a  bona  fide  Intention  of 
being  married  to  the  said  Robert  L.  Broad- 
dus and  (2)  that  they  are  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  In  the  event  the  marriage  between 
the  above-named  persons  does  not  occur 
within  3  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Luz  Poblete  and  her  minor  child,  Robert 
Poblete  Broaddus,  Jr.,  they  shall  be  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
faUiire  to  do  so  shall  be  deported  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  343 
and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between 
the  above-named  |>erBons  shall  occur  within 
3  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Lus 
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Poblete  and  lier  nilnor  elxlld,  Robert  Poblete 
Broaddus,  Jr.,  the  Attorney  General  Is  auth- 
orized and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  ad- 
mission for  permanent  residence  of  the  aald 
Luz  Poblete  and  her  minor  child,  Robert 
Poblete  Broaddtu,  Jr..  as  of  the  date  of  the 
payment  by  them  <a  the  required  visa  fees. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

LUCY  HEDWIG  SCHULTZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2346)  for  the  reUef  of  Lucy  Hed- 
wig  Schultz,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  203  (a) 
(3)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Lucy  Hedwlg  Schultz  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  alien  child 
of  Artur  Schultz,  a  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BARBARA  HOLLINOEB 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1979)  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Hollinger,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  7.  after  the 
word  "residence",  to  insert  "if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  imder 
the  provisions  of  that  act",  and,  on  page 
2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "act",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "And  provided  further.  STh&t 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  (6)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Barbara 
Hollinger  may,  if  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  is  found 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  under  such  conditions 
and  controls  as  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may 
deem  necessary  to  Impose:  Provided.  That 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertakings, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
said  act:  And  provided  further.  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  Icnowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

JOSEP  WINTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c(msider  the 
bill  (S.  2187)  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Winter,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "act",  to  Insert  "be  issued  a  visa 


and",  and,  in  line  10,  after  ttiz  word 
"States",  to  insert  "PubUc  Healtii  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,",  so  as  to  make, the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  notwlttetandlng 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  cif  section 
212  (a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nttlonallty 
Act.  Josef  Winter  may,  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  \mder  the  provisions  of 
such  act.  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permantent  resi- 
dence, under  such  conditions  ana  controls 
as  the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
states  PubUc  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  d«ems  nec- 
essary to  impose.  A  suitable  or  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Josef  Winter  in  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  bonds 
or  undertakings  given  under  secti«)n  213  of 
such  act.  This  act  shall  apply!  only  to 
grovmds  for  exclusion  \inder  para^aph  (6) 
of  section  212  (a)  of  such  act  knotm  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the,Attornef  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  I 

The  amendments  were  agreeq  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  etigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tl^rd  time, 
and  passed. 


February  6 
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ANNADORE  E.  D.  HAUBC^LD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2196)  for  the  reUef  of  J  nnadore 
E.  D.  Haubold,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That,  in  the  administration  of  t  le  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Anna  lore  E.  D. 
Haubold  and  Cynthia  Edna  Hautxjld,  the 
fiancee  and  minor  child  of  Sfc.  George  H. 
Posey,  a  citizen  of  the  United  St«tes,  shall 
be  eligible  for  visas  as  nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitors  for  a  period  of  3,  months: 
Provided,  That  the  administrative!  authori- 
ties find  that  the  said  Annadore  E  D.  Hau- 
bold is  coming  to  the  United  Stales  with  a 
bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the 
said  Sfc.  George  H.  Posey  and  ihat  they 
are  found  otherwise  admissible  ilnder  the 
provisions  of  that  act,  except  that  section 
212  (a)  (9)  of  that  act  shall  not  jbc  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  the  said  Annailore  E.  D. 
Haubold:  And  provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  ac 
event  the  marriage  between  t 
named  persons  does  not  occur 
nujnths  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
E.     D.     Haubold     and     their    mil 

Cynthia   Edna   Haubold,   they   sh_.. 

quired  to  depart  from  the  United  ^tes  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  de|)orted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  o|  sections 
242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
riage between  the  above-named  pertons  shall 
occur  within  3  months  after  the  entry  of 
the  said  Annadore  E.  D.  Haubold  and  her 
minor  child.  Cynthia  Edna  Haubol^,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  and!  directed 
to  record  the  lawful  admission  tct  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  said  Annadbre  B.  D. 
Haubold  and  her  minor  child,  Cynftila  Edna 
Haubold.  as  of  the  payment  by  th<m  of  the 
required  visa  fees. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  ehgrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  th  rd  time, 
and  passed. 


In  the 

above- 

ithln    3 

nadore 

>r    child, 

1   be   re- 


Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AnDadore  £.  d. 
Haubold  and  Cynthia  Edn4  HaubokL* 

I 

COMMEIMORATION  OF  'l.*HE  FIRST 
FLIGHT  OF  AN  AIRPLA|n£  ON  AN 
ARMY  INSTALLATION    j 

The  bin  (H.  R.  6078)  to  privlde  for  the 
erection  of  suitable  markers  at  Fmi 
Myer,  Va.,  to  commemorate  the  first 
flight  of  an  airplane  on  an  Army  instal- 
lation, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order.      ■ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  the  bifl  Just  an- 
nounced is  the  unfinished  business.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill?  ( 

There  being  no  objection,  [the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pas  led. 


BILL  AND  RESOLUTION 
OVER 


PASSED 


The  bill  (H.  R.  5809)  to  atAhorize  con- 
struction of  a  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  memorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  was  annou<iced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  0PF1::ER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  employ  certain  temporary 
staff  members  and  assistants,  was  an- 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Over,  Mr.  ^'resident. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI CER. 
resolution  will  be  passed  ovei  -. 


The 


JOHN  J.  GRIFFI^ 

The  bill  (S.  2166)  for  the  reUef  of 
John  J.  Grifln  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  thei  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  and  dlrect««  ( 1 )  to  con- 
sider any  claim  filed  within  #0  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  by  John  J. 
Griffin,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,]  for  compen- 
sation under  section  5  (a)  (21)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  for  facial 
disfigurement  resulting  from  ah  injury  sus- 
tained by  him  on  August  15,  1^41.  while  he 
was  employed  by  the  Departtoent  of  the 
Navy  as  a  laborer  in  the  Bosto^  Navy  Yard, 
Boston.  Mass.;  and  (2)  to  awaiid  to  the  said 
John  J.  Griffin  any  compensation  to  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  bfd  he  elected 
to  make  application  for  such  Compensation 
within  the  time  provided  therefor  in  section 
803  (d)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  Amendments  of  1949. 


LEONARD  C. 

The  WU  (S.  2132)  for  the  relief  of 
Leonard  C.  Pink  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  rteding,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed.jas  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notjwlthstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
providing  for  the  barring  of  claims  against 
the  United  States,"  approved  October  9.  1940 
(64  Stat.  1061).  the  Secretary  df  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
Of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  Aot  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Leonard  C.  Fnk,  of  Ken- 
mare.  N.  Dak.,  the  sum  of  $125,|repre8enting 
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the  amount  the  United  States  Army  failed 
to  withhold  from  his  Army  pay  for  class  X 
family  allotment  payments  made  to  his 
parents  from  January  1944  through  May 
1944.  which  amount  the  said  Leonard  C. 
Fink  paid  on  September  29.  1044.  after  such 
amount  had  previously  been  coUected  from 
his  parents  by  the  De];>artment  of  the  Army: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  a]>- 
proprlated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  m  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 


KARL  L.  LARSON 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1392)  for  the  relief  of 
Karl  L.  Larson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ALFRED  HANZAL 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1495)  for  the  relief  of 
Alfred  Hanzal  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

LT.  PERCY  HAMILTON  HEBERT 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1638)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt  Percy  Hamilton  Hebert  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DR.  ROYAL  W.  WILLIAMS 
The  bill  (H.  R.  1792)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Royal  W.  Williams  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WHJJAM  F.  KEMPE 
The  biU  (H.  R.  2705)  for  the  relief  of 
William  F.  Kempe  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MADELEINE  A.  WORK 

The  bill  (H.  R.  5161)  for  the  relief  of 
Madeleine  A.  Work  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


COL.  JACK  C.  JEFFREY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6069)  for  the  relief  of 
Col.  Jack  C.  Jeffrey  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ESTATE  OF  ISA  HAJIME 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7200)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Isa  Haj  jne  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANTON  NYERGES 

The  bin  (H.  R.  7591)  for  the  relief  of 
Anton  Nyerges  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARGIE  C.  STEWART 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8038)  for  the  relief  of 
Margie  C.  Stewart  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and.  passed. 


LESLIE  A.  BATDORF 


HENRY  M.  LEDNICKY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  8618)  for  the  reUef  of 
Henry  M.  Lednicky  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  ttiird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LLOYD  C.  KING 


TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1657)  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
KLing,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of,"  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "$2,788  '  and  insert 
"$1,0C0",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eruLcted  etc.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Lloyd  C.  King, 
of  East  Brain  tree,  Mass..  the  sum  of 
•1,000.  The  pajrment  of  such  rum  shall  be 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
Lloyd  C.  King  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  and  loss 
of  earnings  sustained  by  him,  and  reim- 
bursement of  horpital,  medical,  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  him.  as  a  result  of  his 
being  struck  by  a  United  States  Navy  vehicle 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  on  March  18.  1949:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  act  in  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  A  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MRS.  MAR(30T  M.  DRAUGHON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (H.  R.  1692)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margot  M.  Draughon,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  the  name  "Draughon",  to 
insert  "of  Denver,  Colorado." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

RALPH  H.  WEEKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  2901)  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
H.  Weeks,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4541)  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
A.  Batdorf,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  10. 
after  the  word  "act."  to  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

FOREST  H.  BYROADE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5163)  for  the  reUef  of  Forest 
H.  Byroade,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "act",  to  strike  out  "in 
excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CHAMBERLAIN  WATER  CO. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  228)  for  the  relief  of  the  Cham- 
berlain Water  Co.,  Chamberlain,  S. 
Dak.,  which  had  been  reported  from  ttie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "of,"  to  strike  out  "$4,066.40"  and 
insert  "$3,116.40."  and,  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "project,"  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  sendees 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  simi  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000.",  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc.,  TTiat  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Chamberlain 
Water  Co.,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.  (doing 
business  as  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co..  of 
Chamberlain.  S.  Dak.),  the  sum  of  $3,118.40. 
representing  expenses  necessarUy  incurred 
by  such  company  in  moving  to  a  new  loca- 
tion after  the  acquisition  on  May  15,  1952, 
of  the  land  and  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  such  company,  by  the  United  States  for 
uae  in  connection  with  the  Fori  RandaU 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
■ball  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  tixaU  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  ta 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed. 
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GEORGE  AND  EMMA  CLIFFORD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (S.  2004)  for  the  relief  of  George 
and  Emma  Clifford,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
5,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"$3,500"  and  Insert  "$2,350",  and,  on 
page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word  "act",  to 
strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  92,350 
to  George  and  Emma  Clifford,  of  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
•hall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  the  said  George  and  Emma  Clifford  for 
damages  suffered  by  them  in  1942  when 
they  were  forced  to  move  from  their  home 
and  forced  to  move  their  place  of  business 
as  a  result  of  the  taking  by  the  United 
States  Army,  for  use  as  an  aerial  gunnery 
range,  the  land  upon  which  their  home  and 
business  were  located:  Provided,  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


TRADE-IN  OP  OLD  VESSELS 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3210)  to  amend  section 
510  (a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  accelerate  the 
trade-in  of  old  vessels  with  replacement 
by  modem  vessels  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill, 
please? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN]  is  prepared  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  which  would  extend  the  author- 
ity which  is  currently  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  which  would 
expire  June  30,  to  accept  as  a  trade-in 
vessels  considered  technically  obsolete  if 
they  are  12  years  old  or  older. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  all  vessels  will 
have  to  be  in  service  for  20  years  in 
order  to  be  considered  obsolete  for  the 
purposes  of  trade-in  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  real  reason  behind  the  bill  is  that 
there  will  not  be  much  involved  with  re- 
gard to  the  12-year  obsolescence,  but 
most  of  our  shipping  was  built  diu-ing  a 
5-year  period  and  we  are  running  into 
what  we  call  block  obsolescence  of  the 
fleet.  Passage  of  the  bill  would  give  the 
Maritime  Administration  an  opportuni- 
ty to  phase  in  the  new  construction  over 
a  period  of  years,  which  would  provide 
a  better  and  more  sensible  way  to  keep 
the  fleet  in  shape,  coincident  with 
the  shipbuilding  program.    There  is  not 


much  activity  in  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram now,  I 

The  bill  would  merely  extend) the  au- 
thority which  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration has  had,  because  mosq  of  our 
merchant  marine  fleet  was  b 
stated,  during  a  5-year  peril 
would  allow,  within  the  discretioi 
ed,  the  vessel  to  be  declared  te« 
obsolete — which    many    of    the 
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really  are — ^in  the  period  betweeh  the  12 
years  and  20  years.  | 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  J  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
the  bill  provides  for  an  extensioii  of  sim- 
ilar legislation.  Is  that  understandmg 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  considei  ation  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI  .  The 
question  is  on  the  third  read  ng  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3210)  was  ordA-ed  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  tipie,  and 
passed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CADETS 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  bill  (H.  R.  7352)  to  amen< 
216   (b)    of  the  Merchant  Marine 
1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
pointments  of  cadets  from  the 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
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MAUD  CLAER  WAHL 


the 


The  bill   (S.   1062)    for 
Maud  Claer  Wahl  was  considered 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thiyd 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and 
follows : 


res]  dence 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  for  the 
of    the    Inunlgration    and    NationiAlty 
Maud  Claer  Wahl  shall  be  held 
ered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitt4d 
United   States   for   permanent 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
upon    payment    of    the    required 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
that  such  quota  is  avaUable 


elief  of 

or- 

read- 

as 


P)^ed, 


purposes 

Act, 

consld- 

to  the 


as 

this  act, 

visa    fee. 

to 

act,  the 

proper 

number 

first  year 


res  Idence 
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CONSTANTINOS  N.  ALIVAN1 ISTOS 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  N.  Allvantistos  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thid  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  p4ssed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Con- 
Btantinoe  N.  Allvantistos  shall  beheld  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  Mmltted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  f esidence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  f*e.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  resldeno  s  to  sucb 


alien  as  provided  for  in  this  aot,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  f^st  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 


MANLEY  FRANCIS  BX^ITON 

The  bill  (S.  2251)  for  the  relief  of 
Manley  PYancis  Burton  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  al  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  ana  passed,  as 
follows :  j 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  for  khe  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  aAd  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Ait,  the  minor 
child,  Manley  Francis  Burton,  ^hall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  naturtU-born  alien 
child  of  Edwin  P.  Burton  and  Esther  Phil- 
potts  Burton,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


The 
Mario      Lazzarotto      was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
ing,  read  the  third  time, 
follows: 


MARIO  LAZZAROITO 
bill   (S.   2274)    for  tjie  relief  of 

considered. 


third  read- 
passed,  as 


Be,  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mario  Lazzarotto  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  adipltted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  reisidence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  pitjper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  iiiunber  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  qrst  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


MARIA  H.  AGUAS  AND  BUENA  M. 
CASTRO   I 

The  bill  (S.  2503)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  H.  Aguas  and  Buena  M.  Castro, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  tha  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  [the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  H.  Aguas  and  Buena  M.!  Castro  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  haie  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  Spates  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  the  Secrebuy  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  nimipers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  |the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  I  available. 


MOY  TONG  POn 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2245)  for  the  relief  off  Moy  Tong 
Poy,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciah^  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert:       i 

That,  in  the  administration  if  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  uoy  Tong  Poy 
shall  be  held  and  considered  fo  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  Unlt^  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  upon  paymfnt  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee:  Provided.  Th$t  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  tmdertaklng,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

CARLOS  OLMOS  CHANG  AND  HIS 
WIFE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.''2430)  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Olmos  Chang  and  his  wife,  Maria  Luisa 
Chin  de  Chang,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  sections  201  (a) 
and  202  (b)  shaU  be  held  not  to  be  appli- 
cable in  the  cases  of  Carlos  Olmos  Chang  and 
his  wife.  Maris  Lulsa  Chin  de  Chang. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ARMAS  EDWIN  JANSSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2168)  for  the  relief  of  Armas  Ed- 
win Jansson.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "Armas  Edwin 
Jansson"  and  insert  "Armas  Edvin  Jans- 
son-Viik",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Armas  Edvin  Jansson-Vllk  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armas  Edvin 
Jansson-Viik." 


INCREASE  IN  LENDING  AUTHORITY 
OP  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
OP  WASHINGTON— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3149)  to  increase  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


RENAMING  OP  STRAWN  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR  PROJECT,  KANSAS 
The  bill  (H.  R.  3770)  to  rename  the 
Strawn  Dam  and  Reservoir  project.  Kan- 
sas, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RENAMINO  OP  TUSCALOOSA  LOCK 
AND  DAM,  ALABAMA 
The  biU  (H.  R.  6660)  to  provide  that 
the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tus- 
caloosa lock  and  dam  on  the  Black 
Warrior  River,  Ala..  shaU  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  William 
Bacon  Oliver  lock  and  dam,  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Blr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 

Bylr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chxkf  Clkrk.  A  resolution  (S. 
Res.  253)  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  employ  cer- 
tain temporary  staff  members  and  as- 
sistants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  2,  after  the  word 
••from",  to  strike  out  "March  1"  and  in- 
sert "February  1",  so  as  to  make  the  reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1958,  through  January  31,  1959,  to 
employ  four  additional  professional  staff 
members  and  two  additional  clerical  assist- 
ants, to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with 
section  202  (e),  as  amended,  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  4,  8Dth  Congress,  ap- 
proved February  10,  1947,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCnON  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
9739,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop  certain 
installations  for  the  national  security, 
and  to  confer  certain  authority  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


The  papers  and  report  are  now  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
ference report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  February  6,  1958.  pp.  1853- 
1855,  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  that  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  taking  up  the  conference  report. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  who  is  on  the  floor,  wished  to  be 
present  when  the  report  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  page 
1728  of  the  Record  for  yesterday  I  made 
a  brief  report  on  the  substantive  changes 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  conferees,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  present  form  of  the 
bill  and  the  present  form  of  the  report. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  those  remarks  now.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
in  the  Chamber.  He  is  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  con- 
troversy on  the  conference  report.  Tbe 
statement  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  makes  it  clear,  I  be- 
Ueve,  that  in  the  compromise  language 
adopted  by  the  conferees  a  basis  was  es- 
tablished under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  could  proceed  with  the  respon- 
sibilities he  has  within  the  Department 
for  the  development  of  missile  systems 
and  weapons  systems,  and,  for  a  period 
of  1  year,  to  carry  on  such  projects  as 
might  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  research 
in  outer  space. 

The  action  which  the  Senate  took 
earlier  this  afternoon  in  passing  a  Joint 
resolution  to  create  a  special  committee 
which  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
which  either  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  or  will  come  over  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
they  deal  with  matters  of  this  sort,  indi- 
cates, I  think,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  in  the  spirit  of  the  action  of  the 
conferees. 

We  have  passed  no  permanent  legis- 
lation dealing  with  space  projects.  We 
have,  however,  provided  a  method  of  op- 
eraticm  xmder  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense can  meet  his  responsibilities,  and 
he  can  go  forward  to  meet  whatever 
challenges  present  themselves  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  was  absolute 
unanimity  among  all  the  conferees.  No 
interpretation  of  the  language  agreed 
upon  could  mean  that  we  were  agreeing 
to  establish  any  additional  agency  hav- 
ing power  over  space  projects  or  space 
developments. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  temporary  matter. 
It  will  not  Interrupt  anything  which  Is  in 
progress.  Certain  powers  were  granted 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter,  I  have  joined 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  with  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  sponsoring  and  approving  the 
joint  resolution  which  was  passed,  with 
one  dissenting  vote,  today.  The  resolu- 
tion would  set  up  a  special  committee  to 
study  permanent  legislation  relating  to 
outer  space  questions,  and  to  prevent  a 
problem  from  arising  whereby  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  might  arise  between 
committees  and  thus  impair,  ultimately, 
the  passage  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

None  of  us  at  this  time  can  tell  what 
the  ultimate  judgment  of  Congress  may 
be  or  what  legislation  finally  will  be  en- 
acted and  signed  into  law.  As  I  under- 
stand, however,  there  is  no  question  that 
at  the  present  time  the  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  hiatus  and  a 
stoppage  of  work,  development,  and 
progress  in  this  field. 

There  is  nothmg  in  the  Congressiohal 
Record  or  in  Congressional  intent  which 
would  in  any  way  impair  the  progress  of 
this  country  in  that  field.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  eminently  correct.  What  he 
says  applies  to  all  military  weapons.  In 
addition  to  the  authority  granted  in  the 
field  of  what  might  be  called  military 
weapons,  express  authority  is  granted 
imder  the  various  terms  of  the  act  in 
the  following  words: 

For  a  period  of  1  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  is  further  authorized  to  engage 
In  such  advanced  space  projects  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  President. 

This  leaves  the  field  wide  open  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  their  designees. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  recall  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  program  was  on  a 
crash  basis  during  the  period  of  World 
War  n,  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Army,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Army  engineers.  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves  was  in  charge  of  the  Manhattan 
project.  When  the  war  ended.  Congress 
considered  the  matter  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  it  further. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  here 
at  the  beginning  of  that  discussion,  but 
he  may  recall,  from  his  reading  of  the 
newspapers,  what  occurred  at  that  time. 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  will  recall  that 
discussion. 

In  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the 
matter  of  atomic  energy  was  placed  in 
a  civilian  agency,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  But  even  when  that  was 
done,  the  defense  aspects  of  atomic  en- 
ergy were  coordinated,  of  necessity,  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and.  of  necessity,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense always  will  be  interested  in  this 
problem  because  of  the  impact  which 
atomic  energy  has  on  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

I  assume  that  even  though  the  clvll?an 
aspects  of  outer  space  may  properly  be 
placed  elsewhere,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  not  be  foreclosed  from  a  con- 


sideration of  those  matters  whic  i  relate 
to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nat  on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.   I  agree  with  tl  e  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
California  and  with  his  conclusic  ns  rela 
tive  to  the  development  of  the]  subject 
matter  under  consideration. 

Mr,  President,  after  the  conference 
report  shall  be  agreed  to,  I  will  nave  an 
additional  observation  to  mak^  about 
the  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEte.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Senate  c  tnferees 
did  not  make  it  necessary  fuither  to 
amend  the  title  as  the  House  }ill  was 
passed.  Therefore.  I  move  that  t  he  Sen- 
ate now  recede  from  its  amendment  to 
the  title. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  he  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideqation  of 
executive  business. 


ind  the 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INT  21IOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llf  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  commitiees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
E^xecutive  Calendar.  ] 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  |iomina- 
tion  of  Royce  AUer  Hardy,  Jr.]  of  Ne- 
vada, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  co  ifh-med. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  tjiat  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  forth  xrith. 


I  suggest 


the  ab- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSIOl 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  Prejident, 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  i  he  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ind  the 
Senate  resiimed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND. 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.     Mr.  Pre^dent, 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  tl^e 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^  (Mr 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  Witijout  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  I.     The 


I 

order 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OF  SECREtKry  OF 
STATE  DULLES  IN  PRESERVING 
WORLD  PEACE  | 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  there 
Is   rising   in   this   country   andi  in   the 


world  a  clamor  for  a  summit 


ence.    This  situation  today  is  lery  like 


confer- 


Fehruary  6 

that  of  the  spring  and  svumjier  of  1955. 
which  culminated  in  a  heada  of  govern- 
ment meeting  in  Geneva.       ] 

In  those  days.  President  "Elsenhower 
repeatedly  cautioned  against  the  pitfalls 
inherent  in  meetings  with  t^e  Commu- 
nists. Time  and  again  he  jemphaslzed 
that  what  was  needed  waa  not  more 
conversations  but  Soviet  den^onstrations 
of  their  professed  desire  for  l^eace. 

Nevertheless,  the  hue  anqi  cry  for  a 
siunmit  meeting,  aided  by  Communist 
propaganda,  continued  to  mount.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  agreed  to  meet,  so  as 
to  leave  no  stone  vmturned  in  the  effort 
to  settle  international  dispute. 

Those  too  impatient  to  vt^it  for  So- 
viet demonstrations  of  peaceful  intent 
were  loudest  in  their  demands  for  a 
summit  meeting.  [ 

The  meeting  was  held,  understand- 
ings were  arrived  at — which  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  honor.  And ,  those  who 
urged  most  strongly  for  tne  meetmg 
were  the  first  to  paint  a  lab^l  of  failure 
on  the  Geneva  conference.      { 

Today,  pressures  are  building  up  in  an 
Identical  manner  for  a  summit  meet- 
ing— without  waiting  for  the  preliminary 
steps  which  President  Eisenhower,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles,  and  our  allies 
have  agreed  upon.  J 

The  Russians  are  engaged!  In  another 
Intensive  campaign  to  hate  us  once 
again  abandon  our  prerequisites.  The 
Soviets  refuse  to  permit  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers,  because  ihey  dislike 
dealing  with  Mr.  Dulles— tht  man  who 
was  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
the  United  States  in  in 
fairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  un 
render  the  selection  of  our 
State  to  Bulganin  and  Khruishchev, 

Likewise,  I  am  unwilling  to  bsrpass  the 
procedures  laying  the  proder  groimd- 
work  for  a  summit  meetingJ  I  strongly 
support  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles 
in  their  insistence  on  adequate  prepara- 
tion and  agreement  at  woilking  diplo- 


represent 
tional  af- 

ng  to  sur- 
retary  of 


Of  govern- 
ever,  this 
iexible  and 
there  are 
d  an  im- 
t. 

peasement 

h.    Today, 

cry  Is  for 

Our  Sec- 


matic  levels  before  the  h( 
ment  meet  in  conference. 

For  this  firm  resolve, 
administration  is  called 
unimaginative.    Prom  all  si< 
assaults  from  those  who  d 
mediate  meeting  at  the 

Mr.  President,  the  word 
went  out  of  favor  with  M 
instead  of  appeasement,  th( 
flexibility  and  imagination 
retary  of  State  is  accused  of  Inflexibility, 
because  he  insists  upon  beace  with 
honor,  rather  than  peace  ai  any  price; 
because  he  insists  upon  workable  agree- 
ments, rather  than  meaningless  scraps 
of  paper. 

Oiu:  Secretary  of  State 
lack  of  imagination,  beca 
on  safeguards  that  will  pro 
tion's  survival,  and  because  he  refuses 
to  be  caught  in  any  Russian  beartraps. 

The  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  who 
cry  most  loudly  for  imagination  and 
flexibility  on  our  part,  make  no  such  de- 
mands on  the  Russians.  |t  does  not 
trouble  them  that  Bulgani|i  continues 
writing  the  same  tedious  letters,  propos- 
ing the  same  stale  plans,  aix  reiterating 


accused  of 
he  insists 
t  this  Na- 
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the  same  terms  and  conditions — all  of 
which,  if  we  agreed  to  them,  would 
spell  the  surrender  of  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  calling  for  another 
Teheran,  another  Yalta,  another  Pots- 
dam, another  Geneva.  What  a  dreary 
round  of  memories  those  names  evoke. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  United 
States  mterests  have  been  advanced  very 
little  in  any  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union — whether  at  the  summit  or  In  the 
valleys.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  chosen  to 
be  inflexible  and  rigid  about  his  desire 
for  a  meeting  with  President  Eisen- 
hower. We  may  ask  why  his  persistence? 
Does  he  need  a  diplomatic  victory  for 
purposes  of  domestic  consumption?  Is 
the  situation  in  the  satellites  growing 
more  difficult?  Does  he  need  the  reas- 
surance of  a  friendly  meeting  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  own 
troubled  domain?  We  know  that 
Khrushchev  made  good  propaganda  use 
of  the  photographs  showing  him  in  smil- 
ing conversation  with  the  President  at 
Geneva.  He  made  good  use  of  these  in 
the  uncommitted  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Is  this  all  that  he  seeks  to  gain, 
or  are  there  more  sinister  motivations? 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  seriously  wishes  to 
allay  tension  and  to  arrive  at  accom- 
modation with  the  Western  Powers,  no 
lack  of  diplomatic  machinery  stands  in 
his  way.  Never  before  in  human  his- 
tory has  communication  been  so  easy 
between  governments.  The  resources  of 
diplomacy  are  various. 

If  Khrushchev  were  in  good  faith,  he 
could  carry  on  serious  exploratory  con- 
versations at  the  ambassadorial  level  and 
through  a  foreign  ministers  conference, 
to  the  end  that  when  the  supreme  states- 
men foregather,  they  have  at  least  some 
solid  ground  upon  which  they  agree.  But 
no.  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  quite  arbitrary. 
The  letter  of  his  current  Prime  Minister, 
dated  February  3.  rejected  the  proposal 
for  a  foreign  ministers  conference  in 
terms  little  short  of  Insultin  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  a  chief  of  government  dared 
so  to  reflect  upon  the  foreign  minister  of 
the  government  he  is  addressing. 

Bulganin's  references  to  Mr.  Dulles 
suggest  a  certain  Impatience  on  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  part.  Perhaps  he  wishes 
he  could  summon  his  Presidium  and  ban- 
ish Mr.  Dulles  to  Outer  Mongolia,  as  he 
did  his  own  foreign  minister.  It  must  be 
a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  that 
the  ruthless  Mr.  Khrushchev  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  opponents  in  America  as 
readily  as  he  can  in  his  own  country. 
And  all  this  is  not  merely  bad  manners, 
nor  is  Bulganln's  resentment  of  Dulles 
merely  a  matter  of  pique.  The  Kremlin's 
intent  is  much  more  devious.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  suppljring  the  leftwing  parties 
of  our  allies  and  certain  partisans  in  our 
own  country  with  new  ammunition  to 
weaken  the  authority  and  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Dulles.  The  purpose  was 
again  to  present  Mr.  Dulles  as  the  ob- 
stacle to  peace. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  Mr.  Dulles' 
reluctance  to  deal  with  the  Kremlin's 
rulers.  It  is  a  common  principle  of  hu- 
man relations  that  men  are  wary  of 
those  who  prove  unreliable. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  found 
that  we  cannot  rely  upon  any  promises 


by  the  Communists  which  depend  merely 
upon  future  good  faith.  It  took  2  years 
and  575  meetings  to  negotiate  the  agree- 
ment which  ended  the  Korean  fighting. 
Then  the  Communists  soon  violated 
many  of  the  armistice  provisions.  They 
kept  only  the  provisions  which  served 
their  interest. 

We  had  a  similar  experience  In  nego- 
tiating for  the  Austrian  treaty.  That 
took  some  400  meetings  and  8  years  to 
negotiate.  Three  years  were  required 
to  get  an  agreement  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Our  recent  cul- 
tural treaty  with  Russia  required  talks 
extending  over  2'/2  years.  Our  efforts  to 
get  the  release  of  American  captives  in 
China  have  been  going  on  for  over  2 
years,  and  the  agreement  we  had  is  not 
yet  completely  honored. 

In  the  past  quarter  century,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  50  out  of  52  agree- 
ments with  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  own  Nation's  exp)erience  bears  out 
the  same  dismal  story.  According  to  the 
January  17. 1958,  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report,  three  American  Presidents 
traveled  40,454  miles  and  spent  36  dajrs 
talldng  with  Soviet  Premiers.  Six  Ameri- 
can Secretaries  of  State  have  traveled 
113,268  miles  and  spent  426  days  talking 
with  Soviet  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  sum  total  result  of  these  efforts  Is 
that  after  19  top-level  conferences.  40 
agreements  were  made,  and  only  3  agree- 
ments were  kept  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience,  Mr. 
Dulles,  m  my  judgment,  Is  well  advised  to 
use  care  before  entering  upon  new  nego- 
tiations. If  he  did  not  learn  from  this 
experience,  we  would  have  real  cause  to 
doubt  his  Intelligence. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Mr. 
Dulles  In  the  past,  and  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  him  in  the  future.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  has  represented  American  inter- 
est with  distinction  and  conviction.  He 
Is  the  chief  protagonist  of  the  West 
against  Khrushchev  and  the  Russian  Im- 
periimti.  His  defeat  would  be  considered 
a  signal  victory  by  world  communism. 
In  striking  at  Mr.  Dulles.  Khrushchev 
seeks  to  remove  the  most  principled  and 
resolved  statesman  of  the  West.  This 
would  be  an  imthlnkable  calamity. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles, 
as  spokesmen  for  the  United  States,  are 
the  principal  voices  upholding  human 
freedom  and  liberty  against  Soviet  lead- 
ership that  Is  the  literal  embodiment  of 
human  slavery. 

Other  free  governments  have  joined  us 
in  collective  alliances  to  resist  Commu- 
nist encroachment.  It  is  a  cardinal 
plsmk  in  the  Communist  program  to  dis- 
solve these  alliances  and  divide  the  Free 
World. 

If  the  free  states  are  not  to  be  undone 
by  the  skilled  maneuverings  of  Moscow, 
they  must  exhibit  the  same  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  action  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
that  the  Soviets  show  in  their  drive  to 
dominate  the  world.  This  requires  re- 
sponsible leadership  by  the  parties  In 
control  of  each  of  the  free  governments. 
It  requires  responsible  action  on  the  part 
of  the  political  parties  out  of  office.  No 
matter  how  tempting  it  may  be.  from  a 
partisan  viewpoint,  for  the  opp<xitlon  to 


try  to  discredit  the  party  in  the  seat  of 
government,  it  should  be  apparent  that, 
in  international  affairs,  the  only  real 
gainer  is  Moscow. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  recent  NATO 
meeting.  The  Allied  leaders  agreed  upon 
procedures  leading  up  to  a  summit  con- 
ference. Thereupon,  the  leftwing  ele- 
ments and  partisan  attackers  brought 
pressures  upon  their  government  leader- 
ship to  force  easier  terms.  Only  the 
Soviets  can  benefit  by  such  tactics. 

To  disparage  Mr.  Dulles  weakens  our 
ability  to  deal  with  Communist  diplo- 
matic maneuvering.  The  Communists 
are  shrewd  at  probing  out  weak  spots. 
They  are  experts  at  divisive  tactics.  If 
the  Russians  can  discredit  Mr.  Dulles, 
their  most  effective  adversary,  and  cause 
his  political  downfall,  that  would  be 
another  cold-war  victory. 

I  do  not  preclude,  and  do  not  wish  to 
preclude,  the  necessity  for  Intelligent 
and  responsible  debate.  This  Is  the  es- 
sence of  democracy.  But  honest  debate 
is  different  from  irresponsible  carping. 

What  Is  this  inflexibility  with  which 
the  Secretary  is  charged?  In  what  way 
is  he  rigid?  He  is  rigid  In  matters  of 
principle.  He  is  Inflexible  concerning 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  To 
him  the  question  of  a  meeting  at  the 
summit  is  far  more  than  a  procedural 
question.  Mr.  Dulles  takes  a  deeply 
moral  view  of  the  struggle  between  East 
and  West,  because  the  stniggle  is  at  bot- 
tom a  moral  problem. 

Mr.  Diilles  has  observed  as  we  all 
have,  the  great  conflicts  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. What  are  those  conflicts  but  as- 
saults upon  our  deepest  values,  freedom 
imder  God  to  realize  ourselves?  These 
are  assaults  on  the  very  essence  of  our 
culture.  Mr.  Dulles  saw  that  challenge 
come  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  from  Mus- 
solini and  Hitler  and  now  sees  it  pressed 
by  an  even  vaster  aggregation  of  power. 
In  Mr.  Diilles'  view  there  can  be  no  real 
security  in  the  West  until  this  challenge 
is  met.  In  my  view  and,  as  I  imder- 
stand  Mr.  Dulles'  position  m  his  view 
also,  the  real  values  of  the  West  cannot 
be  preserved  by  compromise,  weak  eva- 
sion, euid  yielding  to  Soviet  insistence. 

For  years  we  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  must  negotiate  from 
strength — ^the  strength  that  comes  from 
moral  and  spiritual  unity  backed  by  ut- 
most military  power.  This  principle  still 
holds  good  today,  and  we  m\ist  not  yield 
to  any  moments  of  Intellectual  weak- 
ness or  moral  flabblness  in  the  name  of 
flexibility  and  imagination. 

The  use  of  those  words  has  been  ini- 
tiated, may  I  say.  by  certain  persons  In 
this  country  and  abroad  who  cringe  at 
the  use  of  the  word  "appeasement." 
This  label  has  been  so  correctly  applied 
that  we  see.  not  only  In  our  countiy,  but 
In  other  key  sections  of  the  world,  where 
certain  persons  have  had  to  Invent  the 
use  of  a  term  which  would  do  away  with 
the  word  "appeasement."  They  do  not 
like  to  be  labeled  "appeasers."  As  we 
read  the  press,  listen  to  the  radio,  watch 
television,  we  learn  that  they  are  adopt- 
ing this  new  technique.  They  say  that 
Mr.  Dulles  and  this  administration  are 
not  flexible  enough ;  they  are  too  inflex- 
ible; they  have  no  imagination;  and  so 
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on.  That  1«  the  line  that  these  people 
are  f  oUowinc.  We  see  it  in  the  way  that 
these  terms  liave  been  applied  time  after 
time  in  recent  weeks. 

The  world  knows  the  United  States 
will  not  engage  in  miUtanr  expansion. 
The  world — and  partieularly  the  So- 
viet—should also  know  that  we  are  pre- 
pared  to  defend  our  honor  and  our  vital 
interests  against  anj  encroachment 
whenever  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  Dulles  made  this  amply  dear  at  a 
news  conference  October  16,  1957,  when 
be  warned  that  a  Russian  attack  on  Tur- 
key would  bring  an  American  retaliation 
against  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  the  Korean  war  in  mind,  he  said, 
this  "would  not  mean  a  purely  defensive 
operation  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  privileged  sanctuary  from 
which  to  attack  Turkey." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this  kind 
of  inflexibility? 

Why  do  Mr.  Dulles'  detractors  fail  to 
accuse  Khrushchev  of  inflexibility? 
Why  must  all  the  concessions  come  from 
the  Free  World,  our  side?  Certainly  the 
Russians  hiave  never  withdrawn  from  a 
single  fixed  p>osltion. 

What  essentially  are  their  proposals? 
They  have  insisted  from  the  b^inning 
that  we  abandon  nuclear  weapons  tests 
without  inspection.  They  have  insisted 
that  any  conversations  must  not  involve 
the  political  questions  of  East  and  West 
Germany  and  of  Eastern  Europe.  Their 
basic  position  is  that  they  will  not  nego- 
tiate about  anything  that  is  already 
theirs.  They  will  negotiate  only  when 
they  cannot  lose. 

We  understand  the  hard  realism  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  There  can  lie  no 
doubc.  and  he  leaves  us  with  no  doubt, 
about  what  he  interprets  as  Russia's 
real  interests.  But  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Dulles  seem  to  be  terribly  confused  and 
vague  about  what  our  interests  are.  In 
effect,  these  critics  of  Mr.  Dulles  deny 
us  the  right  vigorously  to  pursue  and 
defend  our  own  interests. 

ActuaUy  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  de- 
manding of  us  is  that  we  confirm  the 
Soviet  Union's  post-World  War  II  con- 
quest of  E^astern  Europe.  He  insists 
that  we  recognize  the  status  quo,  wlilch 
means  endorsing  hi::  domination  of  the 
satellite  people.  In  return  for  that  con- 
firmation of  title  to  his  slave  empire  in 
Eastern  Europe  he  is  willing  to  negotiate 
with  us  over  our  withdrawal  from  West- 
em  Europe.  To  do  what  he  asks  would 
be  a  denial  of  our  consistent  policy.  It 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  moral  com- 
mitments to  the  victims  of  Communist 
aggression.  We  would  be  participants 
in  extingiilshing  the  last  hope  for  libera- 
tion to  which  these  people  passionately 
cling. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  fear 
that  their  captive  peoples  wUl  some  day 
seek  liberation  is  the  real  nightmare  to 
their  Communist  masters.  The  Kremlin 
rulers  know  it  would  bring  about  the 
collapse  of  their  slave  empire.  They 
can  never  rest  in  peace  as  long  as  they 
fear  that  azu)ther  Hungarian  revolt  and 
imother  Polish  disaffection  are  not  only 
possible  but  probable.  For  us  now  to 
accede  to  Khrushchev  woiHd  be  to  re- 
move his  fears  and  underwrite  the  brutal 
Communist  conquest  of  Eastern  Kurop«« 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.  HCr.  RreskMit.  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  i^ointi, 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  I  am  glad  to  field  to 
the  dlsttngulshed  minority  leader. 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  The  renuulks  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  ^aim>' 
shire  is  making  are  very  importaht.  In 
fact,  by  the  effort  of  the  Sovletd  to  get 
us  to  recognise  the  status  quo  afe  they 
not  seeking  to  get  from  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  Free  World  both  a 
legal  and  a  moral  approval  of  their 
enslavement  of  the  people  of  Czefhoslo- 
VAkia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumanlk,  Bul- 
garia, and  Eastern  Germany?  Is  that 
not  substantially  what  the  Soviet  Union 
is  seeking  in  its  inflexibility  ?  i 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  one  analyzes  their 
moves,  that  is  clearly  one  of  the  major 
objectives  which  they  seek.  I  wfnt  the 
American  people  and  the  people  I  of  the 
other  nations  which  are  suppose<lly  our 
allies  in  the  Free  World  to  realKe  that. 

A  close  examination  of  the  mpst  re- 
cent Bulganin  letter  reveals  thatj  it  is  a 
tedicms  reiteration  of  Russia's  demands 
since  the  first  ill-fated  attempt  t0  agree 
on  outlawing  atomic  weap>ons. 

First,  the  theory  of  a  buffer  tone  in 
Europe  from  which  both  armies  would 
withdraw.  Clearly  this  requirejdent  is 
designed  for  the  advantage  of  Russia. 
This  is  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Aml>assador  to  Russia  under 
man  administration,  calls  by 
suasive  title  of  disengagement, 
volves  the  creation  of  a  vast 
cordon  in  central  Europe.  The  proposal 
is  that  we  withdraw  our  Armv  from 
West  Germany,  we  abandon  out  bases, 
and.  in  effect,  dissolve  NATO. 

In  simple  language,  we  go  back  home 
across  the  Atlantic  for  good  and  alL  We 
are  asked  to  give  up  oiir  alliance  with 
Western  Europe  wliich  was  forged  by  the 
necessity  to  resist  Communist  aggres- 
sion. We  are  asked  to  give  ui  bases 
painstakingly  established  to  defend  the 
West.  We  are  asked  to  open  Western 
Europe  to  any  military  adventure  which 
the  Russians  may  decide  is  to  their 
interest.  { 

In  return  for  that  the  Russians  will 
take  their  armies  out  of  central  Europe 
and  retire  to  their  adjacent  fijontiers. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  policy  more  dis- 
astrous to  the  west,  the  Free  Wo^ld  and 
the  United  States.  At  best  it  is  difiBcult 
for  me  to  see  how  a  sensible  mari  could 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  our  amiies  and 
our  bases  even  if  we  had  no  exverience 
with  the  disaster  which  such  an  action 
could  provoke.  i 

But  we  did  try  just  this  tactic  in 
Korea  and  China.  In  Korea  we  Ictually 
disengaged.  We  tried  what  Mf.  Ken- 
nan  now  proposes  as  a  new  ablution. 
What  was  the  result?  We  sufered  a 
cruel  and  disastrous  war  with  1 140,000 
casualties,  a  war  which  is  still  nqt  really 
terminated.  It  is  very  interestitig  that 
where  we  withdrew  and  disengaged  in 
Korea  and  China,  the  Commun|sts  im- 
mediately moved  in.  In  Europe  where 
we  stood  guard  with  armed  forces,  we 
have  at  least  accomplished  armef  peace. 

If  we  were  to  give  In  to  this  demand 
for  withdrawal,  we  would  completely 
disillusion  the  oppressed  people  >f  Rus- 
sia and  tlie  satellite  countries.  We 
would  Xrlgbten  and  neutralize  o\  r  west* 
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em  allies,  l^anee,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain.  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Ger- 
many. West  Germany  woul^  be  open 
to  any  Soviet  luhranee  and  would  be 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  trium- 
phant Soviet  imperialism.       | 

I  want  to  make  this  abundantly  clear. 
Disengagement  means  our  withdrawal, 
the  liquidation  of  everything  we  have 
built  to  defend  Western  Europe.  To  the 
Russians  it  means  a  short  withdrawal. 
On  Russia's  borders  are  sat«uite  coun- 
tries dominated  by  Commurnst  parties 
which  in  themselves  have  tb^  power  of 
aggression.  These  satellite  negimes  are 
instruments  of  Russian  foreign  policy. 
Russia  would  be  making  no  sacrifice  by 
withdrawing.  But  we  could  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  world  power.  |Even  Mr. 
Acheson  recognizes  this  and  has  repu- 
diated his  former  colleague,  S^r.  Kennan. 

But  the  case  should  be  made  more 
clear.  The  Russians  demand  that  we 
not  only  dissolve  NATO  and  withdraw 
from  our  bases  in  Europe,  they  also 
demand  that  we  withdraw  f  roi^  our  bases 
everywhere— from  Japan,  froi^  Formosa, 
the  Middle  East.  What  they  {are  asking 
is  a  retreat  from  all  of  our  forward  po- 
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sitions  in  the  Free  World, 
us  to  go  home.    They  want 
lation  upon  us. 

In  the  second  major  ares 
they  are  willing  to  negotiate 
also  willing  to  negotiate  oi 
advantage  and  to  our  obvioi 
tage.  The  second  demand 
agreement  to  cease  the  testj 
atomic  weapons.  Up  to  now!  they  have 
resisted  any  attempt  to  place  a  serious 
curb  on  the  manufacture  [of  atomic 
weapons.  Since  the  very  begij 
have  rejected  all  proposals 
tion  and  control.  From  the 
the  Soviet  Union  has  frustrs 
deavors  to  eliminate  this  fearful  danger 
to  mankind,  while  the  United,  States  has 
stood  ready  at  all  times  to  jmake  rea- 
sonable and  sincere  agreemedts. 

In  tlie  immediate  p>ostwar  months 
when  the  United  States  had  a  monop- 
oly of  atomic  weapons,  we  nade  a  ges- 
tiu-e  of  generosity  that  is  unequalled  in 
all  previous  history.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Baruch  formula  we  off€ 
render  our  monopoly  and 
tionalize  the  manufacture  and 
atomic  weapons.  We  pressec 
ter  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Baruoh  made  an 
eloquent  and  impassioned  appeal  at  Lake 
Success.  Every  nation  except  the  Soviet 
Union  accepted  this  great  veiitiire  in  in- 
ternational good  will  and  security. 

We  have  never  ceased  attempting  to 
find  a  solution.  At  Geneva  thje  President 
came  forth  with  his  open-ski^s  prop>osal. 

The  Soviet  Union,  whether  imder 
Stalin,  the  collective  dictatorship,  or 
Khrushchev,  has  resisted  every  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem.  We  are  again  told 
that  they  are  willing  to  ne|:otiate  but 
as  usual  only  on  their  terms^ 

I  repeat  it  is  significant  th^t  the  Rus- 
sian proposal  to  negotiate  on  nuclear 
weapons  involves  testing  and  not  man- 
ufacture. Why  are  they  so  in$istent  that 
the  agreement  concern  itself  lltfgely  with 
testing?  I 

The  answer  Is  they  objeM  to  fool- 
proof inspection  and  adMiatc  safe- 
ftiards* 


red  to  sur- 

intema- 

control  of 

this  mat- 
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When  we  have  firm  assmmnee  that  a 
ban  on  atomic  testing  will  ortend  to  m- 
spection  and  safeguards,  we  will  sit  (town 
and  talk  with  the  Russians.  We  have 
had  enough  of  propaganda  games. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  continued  test- 
ing of  nuclear  processes  is  to  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  mankind,  not  to  lU  harm. 
Our  2niwetok  teste  of  19M  demonstrated 
that  the  radio-active  peril  could  be  vir- 
tually eliminated.  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. That  is  a  significant  forward  move. 
It  means  that  in  the  dread  event  of  a 
hydrogen  attack  the  damage  could  be 
limited  to  the  target  area  and  not  spread 
wholesale  through  the  air  currents.  We 
have  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  year's 
tests  will  greatly  advance  the  develop- 
ment of  an  antimissile  nuclear  weapon. 

What  a  happy  day  for  mankind  if  we 
found  the  means  for  frustrating  and 
neutralizing  the  holocaust  incident  to 
hydrogen  attack  by  way  of  guided  mis- 
siles. Yet.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
able  to  influence  large  sections  of  our 
population  toward  the  belief  that  testing 
in  itself  is  immoral. 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Soviet  insists  on  limiting  nuclear 
agreement  to  the  question  of  testing  only 
because  they  are  convinced  that  we  have 
the  lead  in  this  area  and  they  would  like 
to  freeze  the  nuclear  capacities  at  this 
level  so  that  our  advantage  might  not 
become  continuously  more  pronounced. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
sistently refuses  to'  debate  its  own  posi- 
tions of  strength  and  its  illegal  possession 
of  its  satellite  empire.  It  is  willing  to 
negotiate  only  about  those  positions 
which  we  have  of  necessity  taken  to  de- 
fend the  Free  World. 

Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  this  Is  the 
situation  with  which  Mr.  Ehilles  is  con- 
fronted. He  is  an  experienced,  deter- 
mined, resolved  man  who  realizes  that 
negotiation  based  on  these  premises  and 
limited  to  these  areas  can  only  result  in 
frustration,  disappointment,  nullity,  or 
disaster. 

Let  us  be  equally  blunt  with  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Dulles  policies.  What  do 
they  hope  to  accomplish  by  driving  Mr. 
Dulles  or  the  administration  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  Russians  imder  terms 
which  the  Russians  impose? 

There  are  those  critics  who  are  not 
adverse  to  assisting  the  Soviet  Union  in 
imposing  a  great  defeat  on  the  West. 
But  many,  many  more  are  motivated  by 
partisanship  and  short-range  advantage. 
There  are  others  driven  by  fear  that  un- 
less we  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
Moscow  on  any  terms  we  may  be  ravaged 
by  war. 

To  these  people  I  say  it  would  be  fatal 
on  our  part  to  be  blackmailed  into  any 
negotiation  by  the  fear  of  war.  That  is 
the  dismal  road  to  appeasement.  We 
know  now  that  appeasement  does  not 
avoid  war  or  guarantee  siu-vivaL 

We  should  be  willing  to  negotiate  at 
any  time  whenever  there  Is  a  real  prom- 
ise of  making  progress  on  the  road  to 
peace.  As  Mr.  Diilles  said  in  his  recent 
Press  Club  speech: 

President  lisenbowsr's  letter  to  Ohatman 
»«if«nln  should  dissipate  oaos  snd  for  aU 
•nr  imprMMon  that  the  Vntted  StatM  doM 

»t«  wiui  tiM  Soviet  rvamt,  ^^ 


But  we  do  not  want  another  summit 
meeting  as  another  episode  m  the  cold 
war.  There  are  too  many  dangers  to  the 
Free  World  In  ttiat  kind  of  negotiation. 
From  past  experience,  we  learn  that 
the  real  basis  for  negotiation  Is,  first, 
preparation  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels;  second,  meetings  at  the  for- 
eign-minister level:  and  tMrd,  If  the  oc- 
casion is  important,  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  states  to  make  final  decisions. 
By  those  methods  we  may  get  many 
agreements  at  several  levels  which  will 
be  honored  because  quiet  negotiation  has 
made  certain  that  they  serve  the  mutual 
interests  of  all  parties.  By  such  methods 
we  will  avoid  spectacular  meetings  and 
agreements  which  too  often  result  In 
tragic  disillusionment  for  the  Free  World. 
If  the  Kremlin  rulers  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  relieve  the  tensions  of 
mankind,  as  they  repeatedly  say  they 
are.  let  them  join  us  in  negotiations  that 
have  a  fair  chance  to  guarantee  fruitful 
results. 

This  is  the  stand  Mr.  Dulles  has  taken. 
It  is  sensible,  calm,  and  firm.  He  does 
not  propose  to  sacrifice  our  security  for 
a  mess  of  propaganda.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  full  support  of  our  people  and  of 
those  abroad  with  whom  we  are  allied 
in  common  cause.  We  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  Kremlin  to  catch  up  with  us  on 
this  road  to  genuine  peace.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  double  rivet  our  defensive  shield 
and  improve  oiu*  striking  power  so  that 
any  enemy  will  hold  the  price  too  high 
to  try  to  conquer  us. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  our  ranking  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
is  the  senior  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Long  before  I  came  to  this  body  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  on  occasion  after  oc- 
casion, raised  his  voice  in  warning  of 
the  dangers  of  appeasement,  and  what  it 
would  lead  to. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
always  sought  to  find  grounds  and  areas 
of  agreement  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  has  been  willing,  as  is  our 
Government,  including  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  open  and  carry 
on  honorable  negotiations  with  honor- 
able nations  who  will  live  up  to  their 
agreements. 

Prior  to  the  Nazi  action  in  Europe,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  rais- 
ing his  voice  on  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  our  Nation  keeping  Itself  strong. 
Before  the  attacks  which  took  place  in 
the  Pacific,  his  was  one  of  the  few  voices 
raised  in  this  Chamber  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  America  strong,  so 
that  we  might  acquit  ourselves  with 
honor  and  reputation  In  the  field  of  In- 
ternational affairs. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country  In  the  address  he  has 
made  today,  and  in  pointing  out  «  very 
thinly  veiled  paragraph  In  the  Soviet 
note.  When  the  Soviets  say  that  there 
If  no  OMd  for  OMTylnf  on  a  f oreifn  miD« 


isters'  meeting,  when  they  know  that 
there  has  been  a  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  such  a  conference, 
that  is  a  very  thinly  veiled  way  of  saying, 
*^ou  had  better  get  rid  of  your  Secretarjr 
of  State." 

That  Is  what  I  believe  the  background 
of  the  Soviet  notes  was.  It  fbould  bo 
very  clear  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  around  the  world, 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  will  make  their  own 
selection  of  their  Secretary  of  State  and 
will  not  be  guided  by  advice  from  abroad, 
least  of  all  from  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  Ml.  MANSFIELD,  and 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distingiilshed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  hia 
excellent  remarks  this  afternoon.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  look  into  the  record  we  will 
find  that  we  have  had  3,400  meetings 
with  tlie  masters  of  the  Klremlin,  that  as 
a  result  of  those  3.400  meetings  we  have 
arrived  at  but  52  agreements,  and  that 
of  the  52  agreements  arrived  at,  the  So- 
viets have  violated,  absolutely,  50  of 
those  agreements,  and.  in  part,  the  other 
2  agreements  also. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
we  must,  as  a  Nation,  take  a  firm  stand 
insofar  as  the  satellite  nations  are  con- 
cerned, wherever  we  can  do  it.  We 
should  do  everjrthing  within  the  power 
of  our  Government  to  vmdermine  the  So- 
viet oppressors  of  the  free  people,  and 
we  must  do  it  economically,  politically, 
and  in  every  other  way  in  which  we  can 
doit. 

It  is  also  my  unqualified  opinion  that 
we  must,  as  a  Nation,  constantly  keep 
in  mind  that  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin 
is  unchanging  and  unchangeable,  and 
that  policy  is  the  total  destruction  of 
the  free  world ;  and  tliat  if  we  lose  sight 
of  that  one  cardinal  principle,  we,  as  a 
people,  will  not  long  exist  and  enjoy 
the  freedoms  that  we  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  on  his  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  meetings  held  at  the 
summit.  I  believe  he  is  absolutely  right. 
We  should  liave  learned  something  from 
the  Geneva  meeting  in  1955.  which  was 
a  good  publicity  show  and  which  exposed 
oiu-  statesmen  in  a  goldfish  bowl  and  did 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  accomplish 
much.  It  is  not  that  they  did  not  try 
to  accomplish  a  great  d^O,  but  the  fact 
is  that  there  was  no  preparation  and  no 
groundwork,  and,  therefore,  no  possi- 
bility of  success  on  that  high  plateau, 
that  summit  basis. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  la 
correct  when  he  says  that  we  must  work 
through  the  lower  echelons,  such  m  ttat 
Ambassadors  who  are  accredited  to  ttioM 
countries,  who  will  have  to  do  the  hard 
work,  the  silent  work,  and  tlie  wosIk 
behind  the  fettiM. 
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As  a  nuiUer  of  fact.  I  believe  that  the 
letters  that  are  being  sent  in  such  great 
number  by  Premier  Bulganin  in  a  certain 
sense  are  becoming  quite  ridiculous.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  putting  them 
out  with  a  mimeograph  machine.  Per- 
haps, as  someone  has  said,  he  is  trying 
to  develop  a  set  of  pen  pals.  It  is  really 
bard  to  tell  what  he  has  in  mind. 

On  the  question  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  liave  disagreed  with  him  as  has 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I 
hope  we  can  always  do  so  on  a  construc- 
tive basis.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
minority  leader  when  he  says  that  no 
one  will  tell  us  who  is  to  represent  us 
In  any  meeting.  We  will  make  that  de- 
cision for  ourselves. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Dulles  is  not  a  Republican  Secretary 
of  State;  he  is  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  must 
keep  that  in  mind. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  making  known  without  any 
doubt  at  all  his  position,  and  I  believe, 
the  position  of  this  country  with  respect 
to  summit  meetings  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  a  point  which  occurs 
to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  has  been  in  the  service  of  this 
Nation  for  a  period  of  more  than  50 
years.  I  beUeve  as  long  as  50  years  ago 
he  served  in  the  E:mbassy  at  Paris.  As 
a  resiilt,  he  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  diplomatic  field.  He  is  a  man  whom 
the  country  can  trust  and  whom  the 
world  can  trust. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  his  remarks  this  afternoon.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  hear  all  of  them. 
When  I  heard  he  was  speaking,  I  came 
to  the  Chamber  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

With  reference  to  summit  meetings, 
we  have  found  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  Russian  leaders  until  we  have  gone 
through  careful  preparations  at  the  lower 
echelons  to  define  the  subjects  for  con- 
structive negotiation.  We  should  also 
keep  in  mind  the  inadvisability  of  rushing 
into  any  further  top-level  meetings  with 
the  Soviets  imtil  they  begin  to  Uve  up 
to  the  promises  they  made  at  previous 
summit  meetings.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
any  plebiscite  held  in  East  Germany  on 
the  question  of  vmiting  with  West  Ger- 
many. Neltiier  have  we  seen  the  Rus- 
sians keep  other  agreements. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  his  defense  of  Secretary  Dulles. 
Possibly  I  have  been  one  of  his  strongest 
supporters  in  the  Senate,  although  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  him.  Funda- 
mentally, hov/ever.  Secretary  Dulles  is  a 
great  leader  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  it  Is  certainly  right  for  us  to  stand 
solidly  behind  him  at  a  time  when  cer- 
tain elements  are  sniping  at  him. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Iflontana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  has  Joined  in 


eomm^nding  the  Senator  froih  New 
Hampshire,  even  though  he  admits  that 
be  has  differed  with  Mr.  Dulles  ai  times. 
I  again  thank  the  Senator  fro^  New 
Hampshire  for  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  comments. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvanik.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  tne  dis- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  New  jHamp- 
shire  for  his  very  able  defense  oi  a  man 
whom  I  consider  to  be  a  great  Se|cretary 
of  State.  I,  too,  have  disagre^  with 
Secretary  Dulles  on  many  occasions. 
He  was  in  the  Senate  with  us,  fuid  we 
disagreed  with  him  on  many  oqcasions 
at  that  time,  particularly  on  questions 
relating  to  foreign  poUcy.  1 

However,  I  feel  that  Foster  Dulles  is 
a  dedicated  man.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  I  utler] 
has  said,  he  has  been  in  the  dip  omatic 
work  of  our  coimtry  for  more  tha  i  a  half 
century,  and  he  probably  knows  more 
people  in  foreign  countries  thm  any 
other  American,  with  the  possi  >le  ex- 
ception of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire whether  it  is  not  true  thit  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  :eep  in 
close  contact  with  oiu-  allies  in  Europe, 
not  only  in  a  diplomatic  way.  but;  also  in 
a  miUt£U*y  way.  I  am  asking  thi  t  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire particularly  because  he  is  th  e  rank- 
ing miniJrity  member  of  the  Coi  imittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  distin  ruishcd 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  we  lose  that  (  ontact. 
we  lose  a  great  moral  force.  It  i  nust  be 
remembered  that  morale  in  military 
matters  is  worth  more,  probablir,  than 
the  greatest  missiles  or  bombs  t^at  can 
be  invented. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    The  Senator 


s  com- 


pletely right.  We  must  maint  ,in  our 
moral  position,  and  we  must  not  deviate 
from  that  position. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  we  do,  we  sire  the 
loser.  It  is  absolutely  necessa-y  that 
we  not  lose  that  position. 

I  wish  to  commend  also  the  aMe  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]. 
We  must  be  united  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  vote  for  many  things  as  the 
Senator  does,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  personally  I  would 
rather  not  do  it  in  some  casesj  How- 
ever, we  must  show  imanimity.    I 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the 
world  is  at  stake  right  now.  We  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  liki  Foster 
Dulles  to  lead  us  on  the  diplomsfic  side. 
As  far  as  the  military  side  is  co^^med. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  him.  ;  I  hope 
the  people  of  the  United  States  fcvill  not 
be  stampeded  into  doing  certaii  things 
relative  to  criticism  of  our  Seer  itary  of 
State  and  the  position  our  country  is 
taking. 

Again  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Conner  ticut. 

Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr,  PresidenI ,  I  wish 
to  add  my  commendation  to  tne  com- 
mendations expressed  by  other  Senatora 


for  the  beart'^tirring  and  m|ost  impor- 
tant speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  marvelous 
thing  that  we  have  been  aple  to  hear 
the  Senator's  defense  of  th<^  Secretary 
of  State.  More  important  t^an  that  is 
'  the  fact  that  the  Senator  Ux^  the  time 
in  such  an  at^  way  to  alert  the  American 
people  to  what  might  be  a  very  easy  vic- 
tory for  Russia  and  communijBm  in  gen- 
eral unless  we  are  alert  to  what  is  going 
on.  J 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  will  make 
more  victories  in  their  cause  than  to  have 
the  American  people  lose  meir  confi- 
dence in  the  administrators  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  our  Secretary  of  State. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  toda(sr  which  is 
more  important,  as  the  Sector  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  than  that  we  have 
unity.  The  speech  by  the  S^iator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  added  much  to  ttie 
unity  which  we  need  very  badly. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  [ 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  ihe  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  PresitSBnt,  as  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  New  llampshire, 
I  take  particular  pleasure  4nd  special 
pride  in  expressing  my  admliration  for 
the  speech  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  delivered  this 
afternoon  in  his  review  of  the  work  of 
our  Secretary  of  State.  J 

No  <me  could  have  delivered  this 
speech  more  fittingly  thah  Senator 
Bridges  because  of  the  years  that  he  lias 
stood  as  a  firm,  forceful,  fearless,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  fair  exponent  for  a 
strong  policy  of  not  allowing  the  United 
States  to  be  deceived  or  duped  by  our 
adversaries. 

The  other  evening  I  read  a  tnew  attack 
on  Secretary  Dulles  by  a  colu«mist.  The 
same  columnist  had  attacked  Secretary 
Dulles  when  he  was  preparmg  for  the 
1955  Geneva  Conference.  At  that  time 
the  columnist  accused  Secretary  Dulles 
of  being  an  appeaser,  and  compared  him 
with  Chamberlain,  even  sugg|esting  that 
Secretary  Dulles  should  car^y  an  um- 
brella because  he  was  seeking!,  in  a  spirit 
of  complete  sincerity,  to  deal  in  the  sum- 
mit conference  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  interests  of  world  ordei  and  world 
peace. 

Today  Secretary  Dulles  sta]  ids  firm,  as 
he  always  has  stood.  Today  he  points 
out  the  insincerity  and  the  ureakness  of 
the  Invitations  wliich  are  being  ex- 
tended. 

I  think  the  distinguished  £  enator  will 
agree  that  if  Secretary  Dull<  s  were  not 
taking  this  firm  position,  £(ime  of  the 
people  who  criticise  him  nou  would  be 
the  first  to  brand  him  as  a  weakling 
and  his  policies  as  being  Weak  kneed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league. I 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  citi^  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  as  his  colleague,  I  am 
proud  of  the  speech  the  Senator  has 
delivered  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presidfent.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  so  many  States 
and  with  the  deputy  majority  leader  in 


commending  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  his  speech  today. 

I  am  greatly  impressed  with  two 
points  which,  very  interestingly,  are  al- 
most the  same  as  the  points  at  least 
impUed  by  our  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Htjmphhey],  who  made  quite 
a  speech  on  the  same  subject  earlier  in 
the  week,  and  who  in  many  ways  stands 
on  another  side  of  the  pohtical  spec- 
trum from  the  distingtiished  Senator 
who  has  just  spoken.  I  think  this  is 
especially  impressive. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  put  the  country  in  his  debt 
for  two  reasons.  First,  he  has  shown 
very  clearly  that  when  we  have  divisions 
of  opinion  in  our  country  about  a  Gov- 
ernment oflacial  or  a  policy  of  Govern- 
ment, this  is  not  our  weakness;  it  is  our 
strength.  For  when  any  effort  is  made 
to  exploit  that  difference  of  opinion  by 
those  who  would  use  It  against  us,  we 
rally  as  one  man  to  the  side  of  the  per- 
son in  authority  and  say,  "He  is  o\ir 
man."  We  can  argue  about  it;  no  one 
else  can.  That  is  tremendously  impres- 
sive, especially  coming  from  the  Senator 
fnxn  New  Hampshire. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  in  his  great  wisdom  and  wide  ex- 
perience, this  is  a  long,  hard  pull,  and 
Involves  many  elements  which  will  take 
the  very  best  thought  the  country  has. 
No  quick  solutions  are  possible.  Pains- 
taking, difficult  work,  and  sacrifice  over 
a  very  long  period  of  time  will  be  needed. 
A  quick  solution  could  lead  to  world 
war  ni.  It  is  the  slow  solution  we  want, 
because  we  want  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  and  I  thank 
him. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  and 
congratulating  the  distingxiished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
very  able  speech.  As  he  knows.  I  feel 
particularly  grateful  to  him  for  this 
statement  since  I,  for  3  years  in  this 
administration,  was  very  closely  associ- 
ated with  John  Foster  Dulles,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  think  the  reluctance  or  antipathy  of 
Mr.  Bulganm  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  sit 
down  in  a  conference  at  which  Mr.  DuUes 
is  the  chahman  of  the  United  SUtes 
delegation  deserves  a  Uttle  further 
analysis. 

The  world  recognizes  Mr.  Dulles, 
among  other  things,  as  a  tough,  hard- 
boiled,  sopliisticated  diplomat  having  a 
half  century  experience  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  But  I  do  not  think  this  would 
cause  the  Russians  to  have  any  concern 
about  sitting  down  with  him  as  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  United  States.  After 
all,  Molotov  was  a  pretty  tough  customer 
at  the  conference  table.  Other  able 
diplomats  have  represented  Russia  at 
conferences.  Including  those  who  repre- 
sent Russia  today,  now  that  Molotov  baa 
gone. 

The  real  thing  that  concerns  the  Rus- 
sians is  that  Mr.  Dulles,  more  than  any 
other  Western  statesman,  is  not  going  to 
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be  taken  in  by  their  wiles.  Mr.  Dulles 
recognizes  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are. 
and  he  will  stand  up  and  point  out  to  the 
Western  World  what  is  the  right  way, 
even  though  it  be  the  hard  way. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  DuDes  ought  to  resign  because  he  is 
unpopular.  I  have  talked  to  hvmdreds  of 
persons,  as  I  am  sure  all  other  Senators 
have,  who  say.  "Regardless  of  what  you 
think  of  him.  I  thhik  Mr.  Dulles  ought  to 
resign.  He  is  too  unpopular  in  the 
world." 

Obviously  he  is  impopular  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  is  un- 
popular among  our  allies.  Why?  The 
United  States  is  a  leader.  It  is  up  to  our 
Secretary  of  State  to  point  out  the  bard, 
right  way.  It  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  the 
way  they  want  to  follow.  They  are  tired 
of  carrying  this  burden.  Already  West- 
em  Europe  has  much  of  the  spirit  it  had 
when  Chamberlain  visited  Mumch.  That 
visit  was  not  decried  by  most  people; 
it  was  hailed,  "Peace  in  our  time."  The 
people  rejoiced.  Yet  Western  Europe 
was  in  the  very  shadow  of  war.  The 
same  spirit  pervades  the  world  today. 

Somebody — and  it  has  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  leading  country  of  the 
free  world — has  to  take  the  unpopular 
position.  He  must  constantly  remind 
the  world  that  the  only  way  open  is  the 
bard  way,  not  the  cheap  or  expedient 
way.  The  only  way  open  is  the  hard  way 
of  sacrifice.  Secretary  Dulles  does  that, 
but  it  does  not  wm  him  popularity. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  all  the  Senator's 
speech,  but  I  johi  with  my  other  col- 
leagues in  commending  him  for  the  stand 
he  has  taken  concerning  Joiin  Poster 
Dulles. 

I  have  known  John  Poster  Dulles  per- 
sonally for  more  than  25  years.  I  was 
one  of  his  clients  in  private  life.  I 
thought  even  then  that  he  was  one  of 
the  wisest  and  finest  men  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  have  watched  his  public  career  with  ad- 
miration and  great  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  5  years  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  he  has  been 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Critics  have  criticized  John  Poster 
Dulles  a  great  many  times  in  recent 
years,  but  almost  without  exception  their 
criticisms  have  been  general  and  not  spe- 
cific. No  one  who  has  analyzed  the  rec- 
ord of  his  foreign  policy  in  the  last  5 
years,  or  who  has  made  an  appraisal  of 
the  whole  record  of  the  past  5  shears, 
would  suggest  that  it  lias  not  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  foreign  policy,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  knows  bet- 
ter than  I,  is  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  not  someone  else.  That  is 
the  basic  purpose  of  foreign  poUcy.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  objective  review  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  past  5  years  will  show 
that  it  has  been  designed  for  that 
purpose  and  has  actually  served  that 
purpose. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  President,  at  a 
press  conference,  made  a  very  stirring 
defense  of  John  Poster  Dulles.  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  it  played  back  over  an  am- 
plifier.  It  was  a  very  stirring  defense. 

I  believe  it  is  very  significant  to  us  of 
the  Republican  Party  that  our  leader  In 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  now  has  taken 
the  floor  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  makes 
me  proud  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  today 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  has  taken  the  floor  to  ap- 
plaud and  defend  the  great  Secretary  of 
State,  of  whom  I  think  all  of  iis  should 
be  very  proud.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  say  to  tiie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Uiat  I  am  sorry  I  missed 
the  first  part  of  his  speech.  I  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  which  was  called  for 
2  o'clock.  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
some  time  after  the  Soiator  from  New 
Hampshire  began  his  speech. 

I  desire  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  his  splendid  and 
timely  remarks,  wliich  contain  strong 
elements  of  truth,  in  a  period  of  great 
confusion  in  our  f oreigm  jx>hcy,  especially 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  great  role  that 
Joim  Foster  Dulles  has  played  during  the 
last  few  years  in  maintaining  stabiUty 
in  a  troubled  world. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  disagree 
with  me;  but  I  have  had  some  occasion^ 
especially  in  the  last  few  months — to 
visit  a  great  many  foreign  countries. 
The  loudest  chorus  of  allegation  that 
John  Foster  Dulles  is  disliked  abroad 
comes  from  Washington,  D.  C.  I  did 
not  find  it  in  foreign  fields.  In  most 
foreign  countries.  I  find  great  respect 
for  John  Foster  Dulles;  I  find  there  no 
foundation  in  fact — at  least,  not  in 
broad  degree— for  the  alleged  dislike  and 
hatred  of  John  Foster  Dulles  that  we 
read  about  so  often  in  pubUcatlons  In 
this  particular  area. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries there  are  those  who  have  been  un- 
able to  wheedle  the  United  States  into 
positions  of  specialized  assistance  tor 
them — ^positions  which  they  want  self- 
ishly— and  who  raise  thdr  voices  in 
criticism  of  our  foreign  policy. 

But  fundamentally,  by  and  large, 
when  we  sit  down  and  talk  to  persons  of 
prominence  in  foreign  countries,  aside 
from  the  few  in  one  or  two  countries 
which  in  the  past  have  seemed  to  have 
had  more  infiuence  with  our  foreign 
policies  than  they  have  had  during  the 
time  when  John  Poster  Dulles  has  been 
our  Secretary  of  State,  I  find,  in  private 
conversations,  off  the  record,  with  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  governments  abroad, 
that  they  have  great  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity which  they  know  John  Foster 
Dulles  has.  and  for  his  evident  determi- 
nation to  walk  a  road  of  peace  and 
equality  as  between  all  nations.  So 
many  of  them  realize  that. 
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At  this  time  I  wlah  to  state  for  the 
record  Uiat  althoiigh  in  this  particular 
area  I  have  heard  many  statements  to 
the  effect  that  John  Foster  I>ulles  Is 
disliked  by  the  nations  abroad — ^in  fact, 
I  have  seen  statements  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  the  most  hated  man  in  the  world — 
yet  I  have  probably  been  in  as  many 
foreign  coxmtries  as  have  any  of  the 
authors  of  those  statements,  both  with- 
in comparatively  recent  times  and  at 
other  times,  and  I  have  not  found  that 
sentiment  sustained  as  a  general  rule. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  can  find, 
and  I  have  foimd,  a  few  occasions  when 
selfish  politicians  in  a  few  countries  have 
been  imable  to  hoodwink  Mr.  Dulles  into 
doing  something  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States,  although 
perhaps  beneficial  to  those  other  coun- 
tries. I  find  a  few  who  complain  a  little: 
but  I  find  a  great  many  more  who,  funda- 
mentally, know  that  Mr.  EKilles  is  doing 
one  of  the  best  Jobs,  as  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  that  has  ever  been 
done  for  our  coimtry;  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  has  served  in  one  of  the  most 
troublous  times. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  magnificent  speech, 
and  on  putting  the  record  straight,  and 
on  putting  things  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be. 

At  a  later  date,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
speech  is  its  own  best  commendation: 
but  I  should  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  splendid  speech  he 
has  made. 

Ever  since  last  fall,  when  the  many 
letters  began  to  pass  between  Bulganin 
and  other  Russian  authorities  and  the 
heads  of  our  own  Government,  there 
have,  of  course,  been  a  great  many  criti- 
cisms of  our  State  Department  and  our 
national  policies,  and  particularly  of  our 
Secretary  of  State.  Even  if  we  have 
great  laith  in  the  levelheadedness  of 
our  oflBcials  and  their  ability  to  analyze 
those  criticisms  and  to  put  them  into 
proper  perspective,  unfortunately  if 
those  criticisms  are  repeated  with  suffl- 
cient  frequency,  sometimes  they  are  re- 
garded as  factual,  and  sometimes  they 
prevail  by  default. 

Many  of  the  things  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  called  to  our  atten- 
tion occur  to  us  and,  I  am  sure,  to  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  by 
way  of  answer  to  the  critics. 

However,  to  gather  them,  in  the  way 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
done,  into  one  logical  and  fine  collection, 
and  to  do  so  in  the  concise  fashion  in 
which  he  has  done  it,  is  a  very  splendid 
thing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  having  done  so,  and  for 
having  served  so  well,  in  that  connec- 
Uon.  the  cause  of  our  national  policy  in 
thft  conduct  of  foreign  aflaiis. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  thank  the 
gulshed  Senator  troca.  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  &Ir.  President, 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  th^  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  his  state- 
ment; and  in  it  I  concur. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  theidisUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  | 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  tield  to 
me?  I 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  sorry  I  Bid  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  tha  speech 
which  has  been  made  today  Iby  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Haiiii>shire. 
However,  from  the  tenor  of  the  ifemarks 
I  have  heard  since  I  entered  the  Cham- 
ber, I  take  it  that  in  his  speech  he  de- 
fended oxu*  Secretary  of  State.  Mb*.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  in  the  position  he  is  tak- 
ing now  In  regard  to  a  proposed  summit 
conference  between  this  coimtry  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     That  is  correc  t 

Mr.  JENNER.  Let  me  add  that  I  shall 
read  with  great  interest  the  ren)arks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampstiire,  as 
they  will  appear  in  the  Congr^sional 
Record. 

At  this  time,  let  me  state  th^t  I  be- 
lieve that  our  great  Secretary  m  State, 
while  serving  in  that  position,  iy)t  only 
has  done  this  country  a  great  jservice, 
but  also  has  done  the  world  a  great 
service.  j 

However,  he  Is  paying  the  price  that 
every  man  in  public  life — be  he  either  in 
the  executive  branch  or  in  the  'legisla- 
tive branch — has  to  pay  when  hd  stands 
up  against  communism  and  the  Commu- 
nist governments.  Every  man  ^  I  have 
ever  known  who  took  a  firnl  stand 
against  them — as  Mr.  Diilles  has  done,  in 
the  position  he  occupies — has  ha^  to  pay 
a  terrific  price  because  of  the  vilifica- 
tion, the  smears,  the  innuendos.  and 
slanders.  However,  all  that  Mr  Dulles 
or  anyone  else  who  finds  himself  in  such 
a  position  has  to  do  is  read  the  history 
books,  and  thus  he  will  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  sit  down  and  do  Business 
with  gangsters,  thieves,  liars,  and  mur- 
derers. I 

Mr.  Dulles  realizes  that.  UntC  some- 
thing more  tangible  comes  out,  ihis  po- 
sition is  100  percent  right.        j 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,   i 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  HamF>shire  yield 
tome?  ] 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield.  j 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  magnificent  speech  wliich  has 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  Bruges] — 
and  let  me  say  that  a  few  minutes  ago 
I  commented  on  it,  before  I  had  io  leave 
the  fioor  temporarily— and  following  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  on  it 
by  a  number  of  his  colleagues,  en  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  think  it  willjbe  well 
for  some  of  our  friends  abroad,  \mo  have 
been  advocating  such  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  ajid  who  have  woposed 
reliance  on  the  agreements  of  thf  Soviet 


Unicm  without  adequate  safesuards  and 
without  preliminaries,  to  [recall  the 
counsel  to  be  found  In  n  Cforlnthians, 
wherein  it  is  said : 

Be  ye  not  uneqxially  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath 
righteousness  with  unrighteousness?  And 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presid^t.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  apt  conclusi(in  of  these 
remarks.  I  thank  the  di^tingxiished 
Senator  from  California. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
AND  FOR  THE  VICE  P|IESIDENT 
OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  [TEMPORE 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I  resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
adjournment  following  the  seteion  of  the 
Senate  today,  the  Secretary  i>f  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Vice  President  or  the  Prbsident  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  si$m  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  and  found  to  be  truly  en- 
rolled. [ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO   FED- 


NEBRASKA'S   OPPOSITION 

ERAL  AID  TO  EDUCA|nON 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  at 
this  session  the  Congress  has  before  it  a 
different  type  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion proposal  than  it  did  lasi  year. 

The  new  approach  is  supoosed  to  be 
based  on  an  emergency  situat  Ion  created 
by  the  launching  of  the  earth  satellites 
by  Russia,  last  October. 

To  s<»ne  people,  this  event  brought  to 
realization  for  the  first  tim^e  that  the 
Russians  were  not  a  backward  nation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were|  quite  ad- 
VEmced  in  the  development  land  appli- 
cation of  science  for  militan^  objectives. 

To  other  people,  it  meant  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  grim  fact  of  which  they  were 
conscious  for  a  long  time:!  That  the 
Russians  are  a  capable,  resourceful,  and 
formidable  enemy,  and  that  they  are 
against  the  Free  World  and  against  our 
coimtry  all  the  time.  j 

To  a  third  class  of  people,  tne  sputniks 
came  as  a  godsend.  Such  folks  as  these 
saw  in  the  launching  thereof,  the  rock- 
etry whereby  there  could  al^  be  gen- 
erated and  laimched  a  hysteria  and  a 
panic  which  would  serve  admirably  to 
advance  the  cause  of  further  centrali- 
zation, nationalization,  and  socialization 
of  this  country  on  many  fronts.  In 
other  words,  here  was  a  readymade  and 
fancy  version  of  another  emergency, 
the  like  of  which  has  been  used  for 
similar  roles  so  often — and  f  am  sorry 
to  observe,  only  too  successfi^ly — ^in  the 
past  quarter  centiur.  i 

So  was  the  situation  appraised  by 
many  advocates  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. They  are  off  to  the  races  in  a 
big  way,  and  at  what  they  hat>e  is  a  fast 
speed.  j 

Now,  Mr.  President,  separate  and 
apart  from  earth  satellites.  It  has  been 
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realized  for  some  time  by  all  cltisens 
who  accorded  the  subject  serious 
thought  that  the  American  educational 
system  is  in  need  of  a  reevaluation,  a  re- 
vision, and  a  rebuilding.  That  system 
did  not  collapse  overnight.  Its  present 
deficiencies  were  a  long  time  in  the  mak- 
ing. They  have  been  as  evident  for 
many  years  to  those  who  advocate  Fed- 
eral management  of  schools  as  they  have 
been  to  those  who  oppose  Federal  man- 
agement. 

Let  me  say  most  emphatically  also 
that,  propaganda  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, proponents  of  Federal 
management  of  schools  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  of  concern  for  education:  they 
are  not  necessarily  the  chosen  and  only 
people  to  advance  its  cause. 

Those  who  oppose  Federal  manage- 
ment are  as  fully  dedicated  to  the  whole- 
some, proper,  and  effective  advancement 
and  improvement  of  schools  and  educa- 
tion as  any  Americans  have  ever  been. 

The  pertinent  question  is:  How  should 
America  go  about  rebuilding  educational 
processes  to  serve  the  expanding  needs 
and  new  demands  of  the  day  and  of  the 
future? 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  go  about 
this  by  enlisting  heavy  and  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  Federal  Gknremment  in 
money,  in  manpower,  and  in  manage- 
ment. 

Inherent  in  their  current  proposals  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  are  all  of  the 
dangers  and  evils  of  previous  ones,  plus 
some  new  ones. 

First,  there  is  still  the  fallacious  talk 
about  a  temporary  emergency  program. 
It  is  neither. 

It  is  not  an  emergency  program.  An 
emergency  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as 
a  sudden  condition  calling  for  immediate 
action. 

What  is  that  sudden  condition  in  the 
present  picture?  It  cannot  be  the 
sputniks,  because  if  it  were  the  success 
of  the  Explorer  erases  that  condition. 
That  sudden  condition  cannot  be  the 
realization  that  deficiencies  exist  in  our 
schools  and  schooling.  They  have  not 
arisen  overnight,  nor  has  their  advent 
escaped  notice  as  it  has  occurred.  All  of 
thoughtful  America,  proponents  and  foes 
of  Federal  aid  alike,  have  known  for  a 
considerable  time  about  this  condition 
and  its  implications. 

Some  have  done  more  about  It  than 
others.  Some  have  gone  into  a  concerted 
effort  at  bawling  loudly  for  Federal  aid 
and  Federal  management  of  schools. 
Others  have  done  yeoman  service,  on  the 
contrary,  by  actually  engaging  in  reno- 
vation of  soft  spots  in  curricula,  in  build- 
ings and  equipment,  in  teaching  staffs, 
and  elsewhere  in  their  schools. 

Dr.  Harry  Burke,  superintendent  of 
Omaha  Schools,  recently  commented  on 
this.  He  stated  that  schools  find  them- 
selves "literally  engulfed  In  a  fiood  of 
unverified  statements  by  individuals  who 
suddenly  have  become  experts  on  public 
education:  and  by  those  who  see  in  the 
present  situation  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote their  special  projects,  many  of 
which  bear  Uttle  relation  to  education." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ac- 
count of  this  report  by  Dr.  Burke,  as 
it  appears  in  the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Trib- 


une for  January  17.  1958,  be  printed  in 
the  CoNGKEssioHAL  Ricou),  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Tribune  off  Jan- 
uary 17.  1958] 

OVCBKIGHT  BZFEBTB  ON  EDUCATION  HiT 

Omaha. — Omaha  Superintendent  of 
SchooU  Or.  Harry  Burke  said  Uonday  night 
that  "ovvml^t  experts"  who  charge  tha 
schoolB  with  being  Uie  "scapegoat"  In  al- 
leged scientific  shortcomings  of  the  Nation 
cannot  back  up  their  charges. 

Dr.  Burke  took  his  stand  in  a  report  given 
to  the  Omaha  Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Burke  said  the  schools  "flnd  them- 
■elTcs  literally  engulfed  In  a  flood  of  on- 
verlfled  statements  by  Individuals  who  sud- 
denly have  become  experts  on  public  educa- 
tion; and  by  those  who  see  In  the  present 
situation  an  opportunity  to  promote  their 
special  projects,  many  of  which  bear  Uttle 
relation  to  education.** 

In  1946.  he  said  a  complete  renovation  of 
the  Omaha  science  and  mathematics  pro- 
gram was  started  with  the  result  that  Oma- 
ha's elementary-school  children  "test  weU 
above  the  national  norms  in  basic  science 
tuiderstandlng . " 

Dr.  Burke  said  that  at  Central  High  a 
class  of  "superior  students"  Is  being  taught 
the  application  of  calculus  to  physics,  usxially 
a  college  mathematics  course. 

He  concluded  that  the  basic  situation  **ls 
not  the  fault  of  the  schools,  but  the  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  country  to  face  the 
situation  In  which  an  autocratic  coiintry 
chaUenges  the  world." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Second,  the  present 
proposals  would  not  be  temporary  if 
they  were  approved.  Those  who  pro- 
pose and  advocate  them  will  not  flatly 
say  that  the  program  will  terminate  in 
the  4  designated  years.  Tlie  long-time 
advocates  of  Federal  management  of 
schools  have  already  created  a  loud  din 
about  the  pending  proposals  being  "too 
httle.  too  late,  and  too  short."  They 
contend  for  more  ambitious,  more  elab- 
orate, and  more  permanent  plans. 

Third.  Hand  in  hand  with  talk  of  a 
temporary  program  is  the  avowal  that 
the  law  would  not  bring  Federal  control. 
"The  Federal  role  is  to  assist,  not  to 
control,"  it  is  said. 

An  old,  old  story  indeed.  And  a  dis- 
credited one.  Appropriate  disposal  of 
It  was  tersely  stated  in  a  recent — Janu- 
ary 29,  1958 — Omaha  World-Herald  ar- 
ticle, which  stated  that  such  a  claim 
would  be  bolstered  somewhat  by  citation, 
first,  of  a  single  instance  of  a  tempo- 
rary Federal  grant-in-aid,  and  second, 
of  a  single  Instance  of  a  Federal  hand- 
out which  was  not  federally  controlled. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety  be  set  out  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of 
January  29. 1958] 

Am  WrrHOTJT  CoNraot 
In  a  recent  article  In  Christian  Economics, 
publication  of  the  Christian  Freedom  Foun- 
dation. C.  R.  Pettlcrew,  vice  president  of 
the  CoUege  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  noted  that  Con|;ress  passed  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  In  1916  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  assurances  that  the  law  would 
never  bring  Federal  controls.     The  Smlth- 


HugfaeB  Act  prorides  Federal  financial  aid 
to  local  vocational  educational  systems. 

Today.  Mr.  Pettlcrew  observed.  Federal 
regulations  pertinent  to  this  one  law  fill  a 
108-page  book,  Administration  of  Vocational 
Education.  And  the  core  of  Federal  control 
U  a  single  sentence: 

"Each  State  U  reqidred  to  submit  »  plan 
which  must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Educatlcm." 

On  ]i£onday,  when  President  Eisenhower 
sent  to  Congress  the  Folsom  $1.6  billion 
plan  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  he  em- 
phasized that  (1)  this  would  be  a  temporary 
measure,  and  (2)  the  Federal  role  would  be 
to  assist — not  control. 

The  President  might  have  bolstered  that 
part  of  his  case  if  he  had  cited:  (1)  An 
example  of  a  temporary  Federal  grant-in-aid. 
and  (2)  an  example  of  a  Federal  handout 
which  was  not  federally  controlled. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Fourth.  It  really  Is 
Federal  management,  not  control,  which 
would  come  about.  We  recall  the 
former  defense  against  the  charge  that 
Federal  aid  to  classroom  construction 
would  lead  to  Federal  control.  This 
charge  was  denied  on  tiie  ground  that 
Federal  participation  was  for  bricks  and 
mortar  only,  and  that  these  would  be  in 
place  and  Federal  agencies  withdrawn 
from  the  scene  long  before  the  school 
doors  opened  to  admit  teachers  and 
pupils.  Hence,  it  was  said,  there  could 
be  no  trace  of  Federal  interference  vrith 
the  teaching,  the  curriculums,  tiit  meth- 
ods, the  content,  and  ^o  forth. 

Such  defense  is  completely  swept 
aside  now.  It  stands  for  naught. 
Under  pending  proposals,  the  materials 
and  areas  with  which  Federal  agencies 
would  work,  actually  start  with  the 
teacher,  with  the  type  of  courses,  the 
contents  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  the 
fashion  in  which  moneys  alloted  for 
same  would  be  spent.  They  start  on  a 
State  plan,  only  if  that  plan  contains 
certain  specified  provisions,  and  only  if 
that  plan  is  approved  by  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  short,  aid  to  build  classrooms  was 
referred  to  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
total,  all-encompassing  Federal  man- 
agement of  schools  tmd  schooling  the 
Nation  over. 

The  current  bills  go  far  beyond  that. 
They  are  a  full  development  and  a  high 
realization  of  such  management  idea  in 
solid  bone  and  flesh,  and  its  moving 
bodily  into  educational  activities.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  idea  go  into  the 
heart  of  those  things  which  were  so 
strongly  denied  in  debates  which  were 
heard  during  previous  Congressional 
sessions. 

Fifth,  Federal  management  to  many 
folks  is  terrifying.  Why  should  it  not 
be?  An  arrangement  which  can  com- 
mand emphasis  on  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, and  chemistry  today  on  a  nation- 
wide, school-to-school  basis,  can  tomor- 
row or  in  future  years  compel  even  more 
stringent  emphasis  on  any  subject. 
What  will  it  be:  One-world  government, 
nationalizing  industries,  abolishing  the 
capitalistic  system,  outlawing  profits 
and  private  ownership? 

Whatever  the  subject,  the  fountain- 
head  of  compulsion  and  of  inexorable 
command  will  be  found  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  in  the  corps  of  administra- 
tors of  the  Federal  school  management 
system. 
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sixth.  Financing  Is  still  a  nightmare. 
Present  talk  ranges  from  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  $1  billion  to  a  6-year  program  of 
$3  billion.  On  the  outside  of  Congress — 
thank  goodness  they  are  outside— we 
hear  frantic,  shrill,  and  insistent  voices 
demanding  financing  as  high  as  $10  to 
$12  billions  a  year. 

This  at  a  time  when  armaments  and 
military  needs  will  assert  themselves  to 
even  more  than  their  present  two-thirds 
of  our  current  budget.  Ttiis  at  a  time 
when  we  are  already  faced  with  deficit 
financing,  and  the  grim  specter  of  run- 
away inflation  and  fiscal  disaster. 

Seventh.  The  amounts  Just  cited  are 
only  the  Federal  portion,  which  citizens 
of  the  several  States  will  be  called  upon 
to  raise  by  foregoing  decreases  in  pres- 
ent burdensome  taxes,  and  very  likely 
incurring  even  higher  Federal  taxes  than- 
those  which  now  exist. 

But  over  and  above  such  amounts,  the 
States  and  localities  will  be  called  upon 
to  raise  their  own  taxes  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  matching  portion  of  allotments 
made  for  these  proposed  federally  man- 
aged schools. 

The  foregoing  are  only  general  con- 
siderations. As  the  hearings  on  pro- 
posed pending  Federal  aid  to  school  bills 
progress,  we  should  bear  them  in  mind, 
however,  in  order  to  fully  appraise  the 
situation.  There  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  also  the  recognition  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  proponents 
of  federally  managed  schools.  It  is  they 
who  must  demonstrate  that  their  pro- 
posals will  result  in  more  qualified  stu- 
dents attending  schools  than  are  no«7 
attending,  and  that  in  general  the  de- 
clared objectives  will  be  attained. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  addressing 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  however.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  call  its  attention  to  the 
reaction  and  response  of  a  vast,  and  I 
think  predominant,  part  of  Nebraskans 
to  this  entire  proposition. 

It  is  clear  they  are  strongly  opposed 
to  Federal  management  of  schools. 
They  have  consistently  and  for  a  long 
time  expressed  fear  and  opposition  to  it. 

They  have  not  been  negative  about  it. 
They  know  that  education  is  a  dynamic 
field,  not  only  in  need  for  facilities,  but 
as  to  curricula,  teaching  methods,  sub- 
stance, emphasis,  and  totally  new  areas 
and  vistas  of  learning. 

They  have  shown  and  are  showing  an 
understanding  and  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  these  things. 

In  the  last  2  years  for  which  I  have 
been  able  to  get  complete  figures  they 
have  authorized  about  45  school  building 
bond  Issues  totalling  $46.5  million.  This 
means  an  addition  of  about  1,600  class- 
rooms. They  have  made  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  in  reducing  the  mimber 
of  school  districts  in  recent  years,  a  cut 
of  over  2.200  to  the  past  7  years. 

Nebraska  school  districts  are  aware 
that  this  is  good  progress,  even  though 
the  battle  is  a  constant  one  and  must  be 
conttoued  at  all  times,  on  all  fronts. 
They  are  acttog  accordingly.  They  are 
determtoed  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
fight,  but  are  as  eqiially  determined  to 
do  it  their  own  way. 

This  is  graphically  home  out  by  their 
response  to  the  current  drive  to  improve 
axid  fixm  up  oiu:  educational  standards. 
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They  are  not  sitting  by,  wailing  at  the 
mistakes  made  to  the  past,  and,  waittog 
impatiently  for  the  Great  Whit«  Father 
to  dip  once  more  toto  their  ownj  pockets 
for  money  to  redistribute  to  t|iem  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  getting!  the  Job 
dcme.  1 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  ditog  the 
Job  themselves,  and  much  bet|;er.  In 
addition  to  the  money  they  put  tip.  they 
also  furnish  tocentive  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  ktod  which  money  by-  itself  is 
tocapable  of  productog.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter recognition  and  inspiration  Xor  stu- 
dents than  the  personal  toterlest  and 
approbation  of  their  neighbiirs  and 
friends.  It  is  true  on  the  athletic  fields. 
It  can  be  as  effectively  applied  n  scho- 
lastic fields. 

Here  are  only  two  example  i  which 
have  come  to  my  attention: 

The  Cozad  plan:  The  people  of  Cozad. 
Dawson  County,  Nebr.— about  8,000  of 
them — ^have  decided  that  the  job  of  Im- 
provtog  educational  standards  >n  their 
school  is  their  own  problem,  thiey  have 
organized  the  Cozad  Scholastic  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  financed  by  member- 
ships sold  to  Cozad  citizens.  The  reve- 
nue will  be  devoted  to  improvtog  tocen- 
tives  for  students  gifted  m  sciciice  and 
mathematics.  Awards,  to  help  nay  later 
college  expenses,  will  be  made  to  top 
students  to  science  and  mathematics 
classes.  A  loan  fund,  also  to  j  further 
college  education,  is  planned. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  jwill  co- 
operate with  the  association  la  giving 
special  examinations  to  determtoe  the 
winners  of  the  awards.  j 

Dr.  Milo  Bail,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha,  called  my  attention 
to  this  feat  of  the  Cozad  folks  ink  letter. 
He  wrote: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  enclosed  clipping 
l8  a  significant  one.  If  this  can  b«|  done  In 
Cozad,  Is  there  any  reason  why  It; cant  be 
done  in  hundreds  of  towns  and  fcitles  all 
over  the  United  States? 

Isn't  It  possible  that  this  might  trigger  a 
chain  reaction  in  local  conununltie »  for  the 
improvement  of  mathematics  anc  science 
learning  and  teaching,  so  that  i  he  high 
schools  might  not  need  Federal  ali  I  to  this 
area? 

One  of  the  finest  of  many  lettef  s  which 
have  come  to  me  on  this  subject  is  from 
my  good  and  loyal  friend.  Harvey  A. 
Collins,  of  Sarpy  County.  Nebr. T  For  41 
years  he  has  been  a  general  practitioner 
to  the  law,  for  long  years  a  jucfee;  and 
is  affectionately  referred  to  by  many  of 
his  friends  as  "Mr.  Sarpy  Couniy."  He 
wrote  me  a  letter  to  forwarding  Ito  me  a 
news  account  of  the  Cozad  planl  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  text  of  this  letter  and  the  i  ews  ar- 
ticle be  set  out  at  this  potot  to  my  re- 
marks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  ttte  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be]prtoted 
to  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

Collins  &  Collh^s. 
Omaha.  Nebr..  January  1  r,  19S8 
Hon.  Roman  Hbuska. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C 

DcAB  Senator:  I  am  enclosing  a^  article 

from  the  Herald  that  shows  the  independent 

spirit  of  Americans  as  free  patriotaj  when  a 

caU  la  made  by  the  head  of  the  NaUoi . 


Fenruary  6 
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Ike  should  know  that  he  doe^  not  need  to 
hire  Amolcans  to  do  a  Job  foy  the  protec- 
tion of  their  coiintry.  We  are  not  like  the 
foreign  allies,  and  his  acts  are  a  reflection 
upon  the  independence  of  oiu:  people,  their 
patriotism,  and  their  honor.        j 

The  teachers  of  Bellevue  hajve  organized 
and  are  foUowing  a  course  in  the  sciences. 


to  meet 

preparing 

This,  be- 


will  meet 
ithout  being 


Schools  are  arranging  their  coi 
the  needs  of  the  times.    States 
courses  to  submit  to  high  schc 
cause  it  is  a  patriotic  duty. 

State  universities,  like  our  01 
the  requirements  of  the  time* 
hired  to  do  It. 

When  we  socialize  our  educational  system, 
we  have  killed  the  initiative  and  enthu- 
siasm of  a  free  and  independent  people.  Why 
teach  the  American  youth  that  they  have 
to  be  hired.  All  they  need  Is  alcall  to  duty. 
They  have  had  it  and  are  responding.  Those 
who  freely  enter  upon  this  couie,  wlU  make 
able  scientists.  Leave  out  the'  drones  that 
have  to  bo  hired.     They  will  t>e  a  burden. 

I  still  think  there  are  too  !many  Com- 
munists woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  If  th<  y  can  super- 
vise the  education  of  our  you  Ji,  their  Job 
has  been  fully  accomplished. 
Yoiu»  very  truly. 

H.  A.  CoLLora. 

(Prom  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Wa id-Herald  of 

January  16, 1958] 
CozAO  To  OivK  Cash  Puzxs  vok  Scixnck»— ' 

Ten  in  Each  Oraox  in  High  TofOrr  Homob 

Cozad,  Nebx. — A  program  to  encourage  Co- 
zad High  School  students  to  w0rk  harder  in 
mathematics  and  science  by  offering  cash 
prizes  and  other  recognition  for  their  achieve- 
ments was  announced  Wednesday. 

The  program  will  be  the  prlniu-y  function 
of  a  group  to  be  known  as  the  (Jozad  Sholas- 
tlc  Association. 

The  organization  has  been  as9ured  cooper- 
ation of  the  school  board.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  L.  L.  Patterson,  Principal  Clifford 
Bosely,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  a 
large  group  of  civic  leaders  who  have  fostered 
the  Idea. 

rOKTT    TO    CCT    A'WASI  B 

A  spokesman  said  the  project  will  encom- 
pass virtually  every  resident  (>f  the  com- 
munity. 

The  program  is  designed  to  assist  and  en- 
courage all  students.  Recognition  wiU  be 
given  to  more  than  Just  the  top  student  in 
each  department.  [ 

Actually,  the  spokesman  said  the  top  10 
freshmen,  sophomores,  Juniorsj  and  seniors 
wlU  get  awards  at  a  special  ceremony  each 
year. 

The  activities  will  be  financed  through  two 
classes  of  memberships  sold  to!  residents  of 
the  area:  a  voting  tnemberehip  costing  910 
and  a  general  membership  costing  fS. 

TO    HAVE   EXAMS      { 

Those  with  voting  memberships  will  have 
a  voice  In  establishing  the  scholarship  fund. 

Under  tentative  plans,  matbiematics  and 
science  students  In  all  high-school  grades 
will  be  given  a  special  examination  by  Dr. 
James  Rutledge,  associate  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education  at  the  Univi-slty  of  Ne- 
braska, and  his  assisting  staff.  T 

Students  will  be  eligible  for  awards  on  the 
basis  of  this  exam  and  other  ipeclal  tests. 
The  winners,  their  parents,  and  teachers  will 
be  honored  at  an  awards  ceremony.  The 
awards  for  the  most  part  will  belcash  to  help 
students  in  higher  education.    ' 

PBAISE  rXOM  CENXBAL  ELXfTnUC 

Nell  B.  Reynolds,  General  Eltctrlc  official 
at  Schenectady,  N.  T..  gave  this  braise  to  the 
Cozad  group:  \ 

"At  a  time  when,  everybody  Is  exhorting 
everyone  else  to  do  something  to  encourage 
young  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
age  of  science,  you  are  teking  action." 


The  program  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  other  national  industrial  leaders,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Most  important,  he  added,  is  the  fact  that 
it  WlU  be  another  conununity  project. 

The  field  may  be  enlarged  later  to  cover 
other  students,  he  said. 

rORT   KKABNZT   CONTESENCE   PXJIN 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  another 
project  to  improve  student  tocentive 
has  been  established  on  an  toterschool 
basis  to  Nebraska  recently.  This  Is  the 
Port  Kearney  Conference  plan,  which  is 
similar  to  the  plan  I  have  described  to 
the  case  of  the  Cozad  plan.  Ntoe  mem- 
ber schools  of  the  Port  Kearney,  Nebr., 
Conference  have  voted  to  sponsor  scho- 
lastic competition  among  the  schools. 
Individual  and  school  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented for  scholastic  achievement  on  the 
basis  of  examtoatlons  to  be  given  by 
Kearney  State  Teachers  College  on 
March  21. 

Participant  schools  to  this  fine  pro- 
gram are  Hildreth,  Axtell,  Amherst, 
Sumner,  Loomis,  Wilcox,  Pleasanton. 
Overton,  and  Elm  Creek. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning these  two  programs  be  prtoted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Independent 

Of  January  17. 1958) 

Cm    Scholarship    Plam — Ck^SAO    Takes 

Science  Studt  Initiative 

CozAO,  Nebr. — Cozad  has  developed  Its  own 
plan  for  engaging  high-school  students  to 
work  harder  on  mathematics  and  science. 

"Lots  of  recognition  has  been  given  ath- 
letes," one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  new  pro- 
gram said,  "but  we  felt  It  was  about  time 
to  do  something  for  somebody  who  had  the 
potential  for  being  a  scholar." 

A  civic  group  known  as  the  Cozad  Scho- 
lastic A;3sociation  Is  being  formed  to  give 
recognition  to  these  potentially  strong  stu- 
dents. 

One  phase  of  this  recognlUon  wUl  be  the 
presentation  of  cash  awards  to  the  top  20 
students  in  each  of  the  4  high-school 
classes — the  10  top  science  students  and  the 
top  10  mathematics  students. 

TRUST   rtJND 

This  money  probably  will  be  held  in  trust 
to  help  defray  expenses  of  their  college  edu- 
cations, and  It  will  be  possible  for  such  stu- 
dents to  win  more  than  one  award.  Beyond 
that  plans  call  for  a  bonus  award  for  these 
students  during  each  of  their  college  years 
provided  they  continue  to  progress. 

Under  tentative  plans  mathematics  and 
science  students  in  all  high-school  grades 
wUl  be  given  a  special  examination  and 
their  progress  evaluated  by  Dr.  James  Rut- 
ledge,  associate  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  his 
staff. 

The  plan  has  received  the  cooperation  of 
the  board  of  education.  Supt.  L.  L.  Patterson, 
Principal  Clifford  Bosely.  and  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Dave  Stevens,  Jr.,  a  former 
Instructor  at  the  University  of  Denver,  has 
been  working  on  the  tentative  pUn  for  more 
than  2  years.  She  has  been  tutoring  students 
In  science  and  mathematics  and  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  development  of  the 
plan  for  recognition  of  scholars. 

SEPARATE   LOAN    FUND 

In  addition  to  the  cash  awards,  tentative 
plans  call  for  establishment  of  a  loan  fund 
Which  would  be  entirely  separate  from  schol- 
•«blp8.   Dave  Stevens,  Jr.,  who  also  has  been 


Interested  In  the  plan,  said  many  details  re- 
main to  be  worked  out  and  the  amounts  of 
cash  awards  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
fund  raising  progresses  further.  The  com- 
munltywlde  association  wiU  be  financed 
ttu-ough  membership  fees  of  $5  and  $10.  The 
•10  membership  is  to  be  a  voting  member- 
ship and  will  give  the  holder  a  voice  in  the 
establishment  of  the  scholarship  fund. 

Nell  B.  Reynolds,  General  Electric  official  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  praised  this  effort  saying: 
"At  a  time  when  everybody  Is  exhorting 
everybody  else  to  do  something  to  encourage 
these  young  people  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  age  of  science,  you  are  taking  action." 

Stevens  said  the  program  has  received  en- 
dorsement of  other  national  Industrial  lead- 
ers. 

(From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of 
January  17.  1958] 

CozAO's  Pine  EbcAicPLE 

One  of  the  brightest  pieces  of  news  In  the 
paper  recently  was  the  story  from  Cozad, 
Nebr..  detailing  the  plans  of  that  outstand- 
ing community's  citizens  to  provide  special 
rewards  for  their  top  students  in  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

What  the  Cozad  people  are  doing  Is  reaUy 
very  simple.  They've  formed  the  Cozad 
Scholastic  Association,  and  they're  seUing 
memberships.  The  money  raised  wUl  be 
used  to  supply  cash  awards  to  the  10  top 
mathematics  and  science  students  in  each 
of  the  four  lUgh-school  grades.  The  awards, 
it  is  expected,  wiU  help  the  winning  stu- 
dents finish  their  education  after  high  school. 

Here,  certainly.  Is  effective  rebuttal  to  the 
argument  that  the  people  in  local  communi- 
ties lack  Interest  In  education. 

Here,  also.  Is  the  answer  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  must  step 
in  and  help  local  communities  run  their 
schools. 

Cozad  is  exceptionally  progressive.  So  is 
the  rviral  community  which  surrounds  it. 
But  we  Imagine  there's  scarcely  a  community 
In  Nebraska  or  Iowa  or  in  the  whole  Nation 
that  couldnt  do  the  same  sort  of  thing,  if  it 
set  its  mind  to  it. 

[From  the  Kearney  (Nebr.)  Hub  of  January 

18, 1958] 

Scholastic  Contest  Is  Planned 

Members  of  the  Port  Kearney  Conference 
have  voted  to  sfmnsor  a  scholastic  contest 
between  member  schools. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  give  more 
recognition  to  students  for  scholastic 
achievement:  stimulate  good  students  to 
greater  effort;  Improve  quality  of  instruc- 
tion; round  out  Fort  Kearney  Conference 
program,  and  focus  more  attention  on  aca- 
demic programs  in  the  member  schools. 

Winners  in  each  of  the  test  subjects  will 
be  determined  by  the  results  of  the  Kearney 
State  Teachers  College  Inter-high-school  con- 
test, to  be  held  on  March  21. 

Subjects  to  be  included  are:  Elementary 
algebra,  biology,  bookkeeping,  clothing  and 
textiles,  chemistry,  driver  education,  English 
usage,  standard  food  test,  geometry,  general 
science,  world  history,  American  history,  Ut- 
erature,  music,  general  mathematics,  phys- 
ics, novice  shorthand,  beginning  typewrit- 
ing, novice  woodworking,  and  world  geogra- 
phy. 

Individual  ribbons  will  be  given  the  first 
five  places  in  each  contest.  Plaques  wUl  be 
awarded  to  the  winner  and  runner-up 
schools  which  have  the  highest  team  aver- 
ages. 

Members  of  the  conference  include  Hil- 
dreth, Axtell,  Amherst,  Sumner,  Loomis,  Wil- 
cox, Pleasanton,  Overton,  and  Elm  Creek. 
Members  of  the  contest  committee  are  How- 
ard Glenn,  Hildreth;  Ronald  Landstrom,  Ax- 
tell; Alex  Johnson,  Amherst;  Carl  Aten, 
Sumner;  Lyle  Whitesel.  Loomis;  John  Hen- 


drlx,  Wilcox;  Melvln  Wattle,  Pleasanton; 
Jack  Rueger,  Overton;  and  Floyd  Peterson, 
Elm  Creek. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  travels  in  Nebraska  this  past  fall  fol- 
lowing adjournment  of  Congress,  and  to 
my  mail  since  my  return  to  Washington. 
I  have  noted  a  confirmation  by  people 
of  my  State  of  their  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral toterference  with  their  school  sys- 
tems. 

Professional  educators,  farm  organiza- 
tion leaders,  busmess  and  civic  leaders, 
labor  leaders,  and  newspaper  editors 
have  been  forthright  to  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  currently  proposed 
measures.  I  am  confident  that  this  op- 
position exists  as  strongly  or  more  so 
to  many  other  States. 

But  in  order  to  set  out  what  I  believe 
is  a  typical  cross  section  of  optoion  from 
my  State,  and  which  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  the  greater  majority  of  Nebras- 
ka folks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  potot 
in  my  remarks  the  Nebraska  newspaper 
reports  and  editorials  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  January  1,  1958;  Scotts- 
bluff  Star  Herald.  January  2.  1958; 
Omaha  World-Herald,  January  8,  1958; 
Sidney  Telegraph,  January  8,  1958;  Al- 
liance Times  Herald,  January  8.  1958; 
York  News  Times,  January  9,  1958;  Blair 
Pilot  Tribune,  January  11,  1958;  Omaha 
World-Herald,  January  13.  1958;  Colum- 
bus Daily  Telegram,  January  17,  1958; 
and  Nebraska  City  News-Press.  January 
28,  1958. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  prtot- 
ed to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  of 
January  1, 1958] 
A  Two-WoRO  Program 

The  President's  aid-to-education  program 
can  be  sununed  up  In  two  words— "Federal 
money." 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  to  be 
matched  on  a  50-^50  basis. 

Federal  scholarships  to  10.000  oollege  stu- 
dents annually. 

The  program  Is  planned  to  last  4  years  and 
to  cost  approximately  $1  billion,  foiu--fifths 
of  it  in  grants  to  the  States. 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  answer  as  seen 
by  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his  Cabinet  adviser 
on  educational  matters,  Mr.  Folsom.  They 
would  spend  the  Nation  Into  an  education. 

What  kind  of  education? 

Scientific,  says  Mr.  Elsenhower.  But  not 
too  scientific,  says  Mr.  Folsom. 

What  about  the  quality  of  the  education? 
The  administration  spokesmen  do  not  even 
discuss  the  point.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  more  money  will  provide  better  educa- 
tion. Learning  Is  regarded  as  a  purchas- 
able commodity  to  be  stuffed  by  currently 
fashionable  educational  methods  into  young 
American  heads  at  so  much  per  head. 

But  if  money  is  the  answer,  why  Isnt  the 
United  States  already  far  out  ahead  in  edu- 
cation? According  to  a  United  Nations  sur- 
vey. America  now  spends  far  more  on  edu- 
cation than  does  any  other  country. 

The  word  "Federal"  sounds  an  alarm  in 
the  minds  of  many  Americans  when  they 
think  of  their  school  systems.  By  long  ex- 
perience they  know  that  where  the  Federal 
dollar  goes,  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  eventuaUy  goes  also. 

The  immediate  response  of  Omaha's  sui>er- 
intendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Harry  Burke,  gave 
a  warning  on  this  point.  "The  President's 
program,"  said  he,  "definitely  introdxices  the 
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factor  of  Federal  Interest  In  oiir  public- 
■cbool  systems. "  And  so  It  does,  all  tbe 
disclaimers  of  Secretary  Folsom  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Once  Washington  starts  funnellng  tax 
dollars  back  to  the  States,  for  any  piirpoee — 
highways,  old-age  benefits,  or  education — 
It  acquires  an  interest  In  how  those  dollars 
are  used.  Right  now  the  Federal  bureau- 
cratic Interest  Is  chiefly  in  the  field  of 
science  and  science  Instruction.  Tomorrow 
It  may  be  in  the  field  of  socialist  economics 
or  one-world  politics.  Dr.  Burke  is  not  the 
only  one  who  sees  the  danger  of  school  sys- 
tems revolving  around  the  Federal  scholar- 
ship program,  with  the  Federal  tall  wagging 
the  local  dog. 

What  tbe  matching  arrangement  might  do 
to  local  school  systems  Is  an  even  more  ap- 
palling prospect. 

In  Nebraska  the  principle  of  major  State- 
aid  for  the  schools  has  never  been  accepted. 
Under  the  President's  program  the  State 
would  suddenly  become  a  full  partner  In  dis- 
pensing aid,  and  the  pressures  for  new  and 
heavier  taxes  to  match  the  Federal  dollars 
would  become  Irresistible.  The  breakdown 
of  local  school  district  financial  responsi- 
bility and  control  would  be  likely  to  follow. 

Not  only  would  such  a  program  be  tre- 
mendously costly  for  Nebraska — and  other 
States  as  well — but  no  benefits  are  dlscem- 
ible  that  could  Justify  the  destruction  of  the 
State's  local  school  systems. 

All  in  all,  the  President's  proposal  would 
substitute  more  spending  for  the  needed 
reforms  In  educational  methods  and  would 
plant  the  Federal  foot  squarely  In  the  door- 
way of  the  local  schools.  It  does  not  point 
the  way  to  the  higher  standards  of  educa- 
tion the  covmtry  needs. 

[From  the  Scottsblufl  (Nebr.)  Star-Herald  of 
January  2, 1958] 

Fous-YxAS   Education    Plak    Wnx    Becoicb 

PnucAirxMT,  KxPANDZNo  Federal  Progbam 

"This  responsibility  can't  be  passed  on  by 
the  people  to  Washington." 

That  was  Vice  President  Nixon  speaking 
about  6  weeks  ago  in  New  York.  He  was 
commenting  on  the  country's  educational 
problems,  tbe  need  to  Improve  scientific  edu- 
cation and  to  provide  more  facilities  and 
teachers  for  the  Nation's  youth. 

Monday,  Washington  decided  to  assiime  the 
responsibility  which  tbe  Vice  President 
rightly  declared  was  not  and  should  not  be- 
come tbe  Federal   Government's. 

The  bureaucrats  who  came  to  the  farm- 
er's rescue,  who  masterminded  the  missile 
program,  who  laid  out  the  Interstate  High- 
way System,  and  whose  record  is  blotched 
With  similar  accomplishments  are  now  going 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  education. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  when  you  have 
friends  like  those,  you  don't  need  enemies. 

The  administration  plan  for  education  was 
described  as  a  4-year,  billion-dollar  "shot  in 
the  arm"  for  scientific  education.  But  even 
as  the  announcement  was  being  made  of- 
ficials were  pointing  out  that  the  program 
wouldn't  be  limited  to  science,  that  It  didn't 
call  for  school  construction  but  might  later 
be  expanded  and  that  the  main  support  of 
schools  would  continue  to  come  from  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  is  the  same  pitch  used  to  launch 
every  other  grant-in-aid  program. 

What  It  means  is  that  those  who  believe 
In  a  federally  directed,  controlled,  and  ad- 
ministered school  system  from  kindergarten 
on  figure  this  Is  the  opening  wedge  they 
need. 

E^ven  as  the  proposal  was  made,  some  Con- 
gressmen and  educators  were  complaining 
that  it  wasn't  nearly  enough. 

Make  no  mistake.  If  this  4-year  plan  Is 
approved  as  submitted,  it  will  become  a 
permanent,   constantly   expanding  program 


Just  as  every  other  grant-in-aid  iproject 
has. 

This  newspaper  has  consistently  ippoeed 
Federal  school  aid  for  two  major  feasons. 

First,  Government  assistance  means  Oov- 
emment  control.  Money  from  Washington 
is  accompanied  by  orders  on  how,  wb£n,  and 
where  to  spend  it.  T 

Second,  in  the  long  run  Federal  aid  costs 
too  much.  A  ccMiununity  may  gain  tempo- 
rary relief,  but  what  is  provided  for  It  must 
also  be  provided  for  other  cities.  jScotts- 
bluff,  for  example,  might  receive  casn  to  Im- 
prove Its  science  department  but  loaal  tax- 
payers also  would  help  foot  the  bill  nor  de- 
partments In  every  high  school  in  vie  Na- 
tion. Long  before  everyone  is  satisfied, 
Scottsbluff  would  need  more  and  tb^  circle 
would  begin  again. 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-He^ld  of 
January  8,  1958] 

An  Oasis 

Dr.  Harry  Burke,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  public  schools.  Is  somewhat  •  ut  out 
by  those  who  blame  the  schools  for  ihe  Na- 
tion's scientific  shortcomings.  | 

He  is  particularly  displeased,  and  we  think 
with  reason,  at  those  who  Include  the  Omaha 
school  system  in  the  general  indictment. 

Ehr.  Burke  cites  facts  to  show  that  tlte  local 
schools  have  not  been  blighted  by  the  influ- 
ences which  have  lowered  standarc^  else- 
where. Omaha  grade-school  children,  he 
says,  test  "well  above  the  national  norm  in 
basic  science  understanding."  And  be  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Omaha  higq-school 
students  have  won  the  highest  pUices  In 
competition  for  the  best  science  and  math 
scholarships  offered  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  about  tbe  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  Omaha  school  syste^.  Dr. 
Burke  and  the  Omaha  teachers  havie  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  their  high  standa^s  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  maintaineld  them 
in  tbe  face  of  pressures  to  travel  tb^  easier 
road.  This  newspaper  has  said  thati  in  the 
past  and  hopes  to  have  many  occasion  t  to  say 
It  in  the  future. 

But  to  except  the  Omaha  school  system 
does  not  affect  tbe  comments  whicb  have 
been  made  in  these  colximns  and  eljiewhere 
concerning  the  general  quality  of  A]  aer lea's 
schools. 

The  oases  in  tbe  educational  desert  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  watered-do\fn  cur- 
ricula, tens  of  thousands  of  college  freshmen 
who  have  to  take  noncredlt  courses  jn  Eng- 
lish and  math  to  learn  what  they  6ho^Id  have 
learned  in  high  school,  give  evldencejof  that 
truth.  Tbe  need  for  remedlel  reading] courses 
at  almost  all  levels,  and  the  general  decline 
of  the  art  of  spelling,  provide  furtmer  evi- 
dence. T 

That  these  shortcomings  either  do  not  ap- 
ply to  graduates  of  the  Omaha  schoolsystem 
or  apply  in  lesser  degree  than  elsewhere,  is  a 
comforting  thought  for  the  people  jof  this 
community.  If  standards  were  as  high 
throughout  the  country  as  in  Om£a,  the 
American  people  would  not  be  so Tgreatly 
concerned  about  their  schools. 

The  truth  Is  that  national  eduiatlonal 
standards  have  been  lowered.  In  pulling 
them  down,  in  promoting  almost  all  students 
regardless  of  effort  or  achievement,  intadjust- 
Ing  the  curriculum  to  the  lowest  leveljof  abil- 
ity, America  has  m&de  a  mistake  of  which 
only  now  it  is  becoming  aware.  j 

Some  schoolmen  have  replied  that  they 
have  been  providing  the  kind  of  ec<ucation 
the  people  wanted  in  this  age  of  et|6e,  and 
there  may  be  considerable  truth 
statement.  But  these  schoolmen  erreb  in  as- 
suring the  people  that  a  softer  curflculimi 
would  still  produce  well-educated 
sters.    This  was  manifestly  not  true, 
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[From  the  Sidney  (Nebr.)  Telegraph  of  Jan- 
uary 8. 1958] 

There's  Stili.  Time 

President  Elsenhower,  having)  failed 
push  through  Federal  aid  to  education  dur- 
ing past  Congressional  sessions,  ]^ow  is  seiz- 
ing on  Russia's  sputnik  succes^  to  attack 
the  problem  from  another  angleL 

The  President  and  his  advisers  think  that 
Federal  Government  should  get  ii  to  the  edu- 
cation subsidy  business,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  paying  tbe  freight  for  outstanding 
students  and  instructors  in  the  vsrious  fields 
of  science.  This,  of  course,  is  whfit  is  known 
as  getting  their  foot  In  the  door.  Once 
tbe  Federal  planners  enforce  ibis  wedge, 
there  will  t>e  no  stopping  them  until  Uncle 
Sam  is  running  the  schools,  Justias  he  con- 
trols everything  else  where  he  ik  the  main 
Santa  Claus.  T 

This  newspaper  has  held  out  Irrevocably 
against  Federal  aid  to  educatioK.  We  are 
encouraged  in  this  stand  by  thel  knowledge 
many  of  the  men  and  women  w|iom  we  re- 
spect most  In  the  field  of  education  take  the 
very  same  stand.  Education  is, a  local  re- 
sponsibility and  should  not  be  numed  over 
to  the  bureaucrats.  j 

The  contrary  argument,  of  cotjrse.  Is  that 
Russia  has  proven  that  to  get  filings  done 
the  state  must  take  over  the  control  of  all 
essential  indiistries,  all  schools,  atnd  tlie  pri- 
vate lives  of  all  citizens.  This,  say  the  Fed- 
eral aid  enthusiasts.  Is  why  Ri^la  sent  a 
sputnik  into  outer  space  while  .America  is 
still  floundering. 

Maybe  so.  But  we  like  It  aur  Iray.  Those 
who  think  Russia  is  going  to  take  over  the 
world  still  have  time  to  book  jiassage  and 
crawl  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  pefore  it  is 
too  late. 


[From  the  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Time^-Herald  of 
January  8, 1958] 

Morrison  View  Dim  or  United  S^tes  Am  to 
Education 

"When  local  schools  get  Federal  aid,  they're 
likely  to  lose  the  basic  Amerlcim  Ideal  of 
init'atlve  and  Imaginative  action." 

That's  the  opinion  expression  by  Public 
School  Superintendent  L.  E.  Morrison,  when 
he  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  Tuesday  night. 

"I  am  a  great  believer  in  local  control  of 
schools,"  he  said.  "I've  always  be  m  afraid  of 
Federal  control  with  Federal  al( .  to  educa- 
tion." 

Morrison  drew  this  conclusion  if  ter  devot- 
ing most  of  this  talk  to  describing  the  Rus- 
sian education  system  which  rscintly  has 
achieved  world  attention — tbanla  to  sput- 
niks. 

RED    QXTALITT    DOUBTED 

Russia  Is  turning  out  some  impreeslve 
quantities  of  students,  said  Mcrrlson.  but 
the  quality  remains  In  doubt.  H«  noted  that 
of  Russia's  900  higher  schools  cf  aU  types, 
only  30  are  classed  as  universitlei.  The  rest 
are  technical  Institutes.  There  are  no  lib- 
eral arts  colleges. 

Starting  at  tbe  elementary  Isvels,  there 
is  only  one  curriculum — the  stats  prescribes 
It— and  Russian  students  have  f  e  v  choices  of 
subjects.  Not  many  of  them  go  f i  ir  in  school, 
and  if  they  cant  "cut  the  mustird,"  as  the 
Yankee  slang  goes,  they  are  8e:it  to  trade 
schools  or  state  farms — or  maybe  I  Siberia,  who 
knows? 

Students  who  survive  Russlin  colleges, 
have  a  Job  guaranteed.  In  fart,  they  go 
where  the  state  sends  them,  liks  it  or  not, 
and  they  get  various  privileges  denied  the 
common  folk. 

Top  students  get  Govemmenb  subsidies, 
but  it's  for  one  purpose — so  the  i  tudent  will 
serve  the  Soviet  motherland.      ] 

"Our  American  educational  puTpoee."  said 
Morrison,  "is  to  give  every  child  equal  oppor- 
timity." 


8AI.K    VXSSTTS    SPUTNIKS 

"If  we  had  thought  in  the  years  from  1945 
to  1957  that  putting  a  satellite  into  space 
was  most  important,  I'm  convinced  America 
could  have  done  it  first.  Instead,  we  de- 
veloped Salk  vaccine  and  a  lot  of  other  won- 
der drugs." 

He  said  there  Is  cause  for  concern  In  the 
fact  Russia  Bptnda  twice  as  much  of  its  na- 
tional income  for  education  than  America 
does. 

But  Morrison  still  put  his  faith  in  the 
American  system  of  education — without  Fed- 
eral aid  or  controls. 

[From  the  York  (Nebr.)  News-Times  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1958] 

Am  TO   EOTTCATION 

The  year  1958  will  not  see  a  tiresome  re- 
run of  tbe  old  battles  over  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  Elsenhower  administration 
this  time  has  come  up  with  a  different  pro- 
posal which  attempts  to  cover  a  much  wider 
area. 

Russia's  lead  into  science  leadership  is  re- 
sponsible. It  shocked  many  Americans  into 
sudden  awareness  of  out  shortcomings  in 
tbe  field  of  science. 

Some  educators,  of  course,  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  tbe  President's  $1 -billion  pro- 
gram, which  also  calls  for  $800  million  from 
tbe  States.  These  will  undoubtedly  feel 
that  the  program  Is  not  large  enough  in 
scope  and  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money. 

The  proposal  to  provide  money  for  some 
10,000  scholarships  is  Intended  to  strike  at 
what  many  term  one  of  our  most  pressing 
dilemmas,  the  failure  of  thousands  of  well- 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to  go  on  to 
college  to  complete  such  training.  They  say 
that  lack  of  funds  appears  to  be  the  prime 
reason. 

What  they  don't  seem  to  understand  Is 
that  today  more  people  are  attending  a  col- 
lege or  university  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  From  one  end 
of  the  Nation  to  the  other,  our  universities 
are  bulging  at  the  seams,  unable  to  con- 
struct new  buildings  fast  enough  to  ade- 
quately provide  the  necessary  space  for  these 
Increasing  numbers. 

It  has  always  been  our  contention  that 
any  student  can  attend  a  college  or  univer- 
sity if  he  or  she  sincerely  has  the  desire  to 
further  bis  education.  If  thU  Lb  the  case, 
then  money  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Many  young  people  today  are  attending  col- 
leges without  receiving  one  cent  of  help  from 
their  parents  back  home. 

True,  they  are  forced  to  hold  Jobs  during 
'^e  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  weekends, 
but  it  has  been  our  experience  that  those 
people  who  must  work  to  provide  the  ex- 
penses for  their  education  most  times  take 
their  studies  in  a  more  serious  light  and  are 
more  responsible  citizens  when  they  receive 
their  diploma. 

Charles  Marshall,  president  of  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  Bureau,  says  he  has  always 
fsvored  strong,  locally  controlled  schools. 
"Federal  aid  disguised  under  wholesale 
scholarships  will  eventually  destroy  this 
control  of  education.  Acceptance  of  this 
idea  is  another  gain  for  centralized  govern- 
ment. 

"While  this  proposal  Is  supposedly  tempo- 
rary and  involves  a  minimum  of  Federal 
control,  experience  with  such  programs 
would  Indicate  that  it  would  do  neither. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  let  its  educa- 
tional problems  get  in  the  position  of  t>eing 
solved  by  political  expediency  or  indoctrina- 
tion by  a  centralized  government." 

Marshall  suggested  that  if  additional  Fed- 
eral money  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  level 
of  intellectual  ability  required  in  this  coun- 
try, the  relationship  of  tbe  Government  to 
a  recipient  of  Federal  money  should  be  one 
of  business.    "Maintenance  of  the  principle 


that  the  Government  and  the  recipient  are 
separate  free  entities  is  essential." 

The  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  president  sa3r8 
that  a  self-help  program  In  which  those 
who  need  and  desire  assistance  could  borrow 
money  and  later  repay  the  loan  with  inter- 
est provides  a  far  better  arrangement  than 
an  outright  gift  of  Federal  funds.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  money  tised 
would  be  retiuTied  to  tbe  Government  but. 
more  than  that,  it  would  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  character  of  the  recipients. 

The  •  Nation's  foreign-aid  program  has 
proved  that  money  alone  cannot  buy  friend- 
ship abroad.  The  same  theory  is  true  In 
this  country  also.  Tbe  Government  cannot 
give  a  youngster  a  pocketful  of  money  for 
his  education  and  expect  a  fully  qualified 
scientist  In  the  end.  Money  can  never  solve 
all  the  Government's  problems. 
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(From  the  Blair  (Nebr.)  PUot-Tribtme  of 
January  11,  1958] 

Blairitxs  Express  Opinion — Government 
Plan  To  Spend  Billion  Dollars  in  4  Years 
Opposed — Keep  Government  out  or  Edu- 
cation 

Blairites  recently  surveyed  on  the  matter, 
have  expressed  disfavor  to  the  Oovemment's 
plan  calling  for  a  billion -dollar  Federal  ex- 
penditure over  4  yeiirs  to  strengthen  educa- 
tion, mainly  In  tbe  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics. 

The  Pilot-Tribune,  upon  questioning  25 
Blairites,  including  businessmen,  day  labor- 
ers, clerks,  and  professional  men  and  others 
on  their  views,  found  that — 24  opposed  and 
1  favored  the  plan. 

One  part  of  the  program  provides  for  910,- 

000  college  scholarships  each  year,  to  be  paid 
entirely  by  tbe  Federal  Govenmient. 

Tbe  other  part,  for  which  the  bulk  of  the 
money  would  be  spent,  would  be  to  improve 
education  on  the  high-school  level.  Federal 
money  spent  on  this  project  would  be 
matched  by  the  States. 

Here  are  some  of  tbe  statements  made  by 
those  Interviewed:  "Very  much  opposed," 
"against  anything  that  goes  to  Washington 
and  comes  back,"  "absolutely  no,"  "lousy 
with  a  capital  L." 

Another  one  stated,  "Tbe  Red  sputnik 
caused  a  lot  of  comment.  Immediately  some- 
one started  finding  fault  with  this  and  that. 

1  think  there  are  many  outstanding  scientists 
in  America,  and  many  employed  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  beard  very  little  about 
the  seemingly  poor  organization  within  the 
Government  in  the  handling  of  our  out- 
standing scientists." 

Many  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  tbe  States 
and  local  school  officials  could  handle  tbe 
educational  problems  at  a  lower  cost  and 
much  more  efficiently. 

Many  Blair  High  School  graduates,  who 
have  attended  colleges  and  universities,  have 
obtained  good  grades  In  science  and  math- 
ematics. One  college  Instructor  voiced  the 
opinion  that  "many  Blair  graduates  are  well 
drilled  in  the  fundamentals  of  science  and 
otiatbematlcs." 

Last  spring  the  members  of  tbe  1957  Blair 
graduating  class  had  an  outstanding  record 
m  tests  taken,  Including  the  Nebraska  Re- 
gents test. 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  of 
January  13, 1958] 

An  Unconvincino  Case 
Those  who  prescribe  a  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars to  remedy  the  science  deficiencies  of  the 
Nation's  schools  are  getting  less  than  en- 
thusiastic support  from  most  American  tax- 
payers. 

And  in  spite  of  the  whoops  and  hurrahs 
from  the  National  Education  Association,  a 
good  many  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors are  outspoken  in  their  doubts  and  their 
opposition. 


Let's  look  at  the  $300  million  which  under 
the  administration  program  would  be  used 
for  Federal  scholarships  tar  bright  young 
people,  mostly  of  scientific  bent,  who  sup- 
posedly can't  get  a  college  education  now. 

Many  educators  say  this  contention  Is 
demonstrably  false,  that  there  are  scholar- 
ships and  aid  programs  In  abundance  to  take 
care  of  the  10,(XX)  who  would  qualify  for 
Federal  scholarships.  Other  educators  argue 
that  support  of  tbe  colleges  in  the  tradi- 
tional way,  by  Industry,  foundations,  and 
private  individuals  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
And  that  once  the  people  realize  the  need, 
these  private  funds  will  be  forthcoming  and 
In  tbe  needed  quantity. 

And  what  about  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
school  systems,  which  Is  the  bigger  part  of 
Secretary  Folsom's  proposal? 

Two  chief  objections  have  been  raised. 

First,  it's  foolish  to  believe  tbe  ills  of 
America's  school  system  can  be  cvued  by 
taxing  the  people,  sending  the  money  to 
Washington,  removing  part  of  It  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  then  sending  it 
back  to  the  conununitles  from  which  the 
money  came.  And,  second,  it's  dangerotis  to 
believe  that  Washington  will  keep  its  hands 
off  local  systems,  once  It  begins  to  send 
money  their  way.  Experience  and  logic 
point  in  the  opp>osite  direction. 

These  are  some  of  tbe  objections  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  And  we  have  not  even 
touched  here  upon  the  serious  question  of 
whether  another  billion  should  tw  added 
to  tbe  Federal  budget  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica's military  costs  are  on  a  rising  curve,  the 
end  of  which  no  man  can  see. 

[From  the  Columbus  (Neto.)  Dally  Telegram 
of  January  17, 1968] 

Comments 

(By  Mrs.  Svea  C.  Loomls) 

Federal  aid  to  education?  No,  we  for  one. 
want  to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education  as  proposed  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate 91451/2  million  in  the  year  starting 
July  1  as  an  aid  to  education.  He  has  said 
tliat  because  of  existing  conditions,  be  now 
Is  substituting  the  aid  program,  largely  for 
science  education,  Instead  of  for  school  con- 
struction that  he  advocated  a  year  ago. 

Part  of  the  program  already  disclosed  pro- 
vides for  10,000  scholarships  a  year,  and  1.000 
or  more  graduate  fellowships  a  year  and  an 
extensive  program  of  matching  grants  to 
States  to  select,  guide  and  train  outstanding 
students,  to  Improve  the  teaching  facilities 
of  science  and  mathematics  and  of  promoting 
foreign  languages. 

We  certainly  believe  In  education  and  more 
education,  but  It  takes  more  than  money  to 
make  an  educated  boy  or  girl.  In  the  first 
place  they  must  have  a  bent  for  science  or 
math,  as  has  been  proven  by  some  of  these 
young  scholars  in  high  schools  and  In  the 
lower  grades,  who  have  had  very  little  train- 
ing up  to  date  in  either  subject,  and  who  are 
building  and  launching  rockets  and  missiles 
of  their  own  making. 

Just  recently,  a  15-year-old  boy  with  two  of 
his  classmates  launched  four  different  mis- 
siles in  Wyoming.  His  "master,"  or  biggest 
rocket,  climbed  to  a  height  of  6,'n6  feet; 
the  others  were  fired  to  heights  of  1,264  feet 
and  1,294  feet.  Evidently  the  missiles  were 
figments  of  his  own  imagination — be  may 
have  bad  some  help  from  a  laboratory  super- 
visor, but  it  shows  be  was  interested  in  sci- 
ence and  would  make  good  along  that  line. 
Even  some  of  our  outstanding  older  men  who 
have  had  little  or  no  formal  education  along 
scientific  lines  seem  to  be  successful  scien- 
tists. 

Yes,  we  feel  scholarships  should  be  given 
to  outstanding  students,  but  they  should 
come  from  individuals,  businesses,  and  by 
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big  numufsetttrlng  ooneem«  and  not  by  Ckir- 
ernment.  The  trend  now  la  for  bankB,  busi- 
nessmen and  manufactiirers  to  give  scbolar- 
sblps  to  worthy  students  in  their  hometowns. 
We  are  sure  the  Service  clubs  would  get 
behind  a  project  like  this,  as  well  as  others. 
Let's  try  out  this  system  first,  then  if  we 
fall  behind,  or  it  doesn't  go  over,  then,  and 
only  then.  In  our  opinion,  should  we  call  on 
our  Uncle  Samuel  to  help  out. 

(Frona  the  Neteaska  City  (Nebr.)  Mews-Press 
of  January  28.  1958] 

As  TO   Education 

"Taking  things  easy  has  become  part  of  the 
American  philosophy  of  life."  says  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen  in  one  of  his  recent  col- 
umns. "But  such  apathy  does  not  make  for 
greatness.  Sixteen  out  of  nineteen  civiliza- 
tions which  have  disappeared  from  history 
have  decayed  from  within.  Our  country  is 
not  in  danger  only  from  the  active  bar- 
barism of  the  Soviet's  ICBM;  it  is  also  in 
danger  from  the  passivity  of  America's 
apathy  to  discipline." 

In  a  recent  newspaper  col\unn,  Dorothy 
Thompson  made  this  distiirbing  but  prob- 
ably truthful  assertion:  "Most  American 
parents  do  not  want  their  children  to  be 
educated.  They  want  them  trained  for  a 
specific  function.  They  despise  'useless 
knowledge.'  So  our  high  schools  are  forced 
to  teach  everjrthing  under  the  sun,  typing, 
home  economics,  mechanics,  parenthood, 
and  many  other  things  young  people  once 
learned  at  home.  In  specialized  schools,  or 
as  apprentices.  But  a  real  educational  In- 
stitution is  not  a  Job  factory." 

Cozad,  Nebr.,  has  embarked  on  a  useful 
and  unique  plan  of  encouraging  young  peo- 
ple in  mathematics,  a  subject  which  even 
some  high  school  teachers  have  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  town  have  formed 
an  association  of  citizens  and  are  selling 
memberships.  The  money  raised  will  be 
used  to  give  cash  awards  to  the  top  10 
mathematics  and  science  students  in  each 
of  the  four  high  school  grades.  The  money 
is  expected  to  help  the  winning  students 
finish  their  education  after  high  school. 

It  is  pretty  good  proof  that  in  at  least  one 
Nebraska  conununity  people  are  interested 
In  their  schools  and  its  students  and  that 
it  isn't  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  that  which  Is  purely  a  local 
responsibility  and  duty. — J.  H.  S. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
and  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
for  a  viewpoint  well  spoken  and  cer- 
tainly one  which  is  sound.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  has  rendered  a  fine 
service  to  this  body  and  to  our  State. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday.  February  10.  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  6, 1958: 

DarAKTamfT  of  thx  Intzuob 

Boyce  Aller  Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  b«  an 
Ai^tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  6,  liss 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noc^i. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Spicer,  Charleston  Method- 
ist Church,  Charleston,  Ark.,  oSeoed  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  wiio  art 
the  creator  of  all  things,  the  r^ler  of 
all  life,  we  give  thanks  to  Thee  lor  all 
Thy  blessings.  We  are  thankful  lor  the 
rich  heritage  that  is  ours.  ] 

We  pray  that  Thy  blessings  wil  con- 
tinue to  be  upon  us  and  our  great  coun- 
try because  of  its  peculiar  position 
among  nations,  that  the  influence  of 
our  Government  may  be  for  pea<^e  and 
righteousness  among  the  governments  of 
the  world. 

We  ask  divine  guidance  and 
for  those  who  make  our  laws,  tl 
may  be  just  and  give  opportunitic 
people. 

Grant  that  each  according  to 
ity  and  faithfulness  may  be  a  coirorker 
with  Thee  in  the  building  of  a  f ulli  jr  and 
richer  life  for  everyone.  Free  eaeh  one 
from  selfishness  and  pride  that  would 
hinder  the  leadership  of  Thy  splri 

Hear  us,  we  pray,  in  the  name  at  our 
Master,  Teacher,  and  Lord.    Amei  l 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedii|g8  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 
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SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  "rHE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  frab  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wer*  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  iatch- 
f  ord,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


TV/O      HUNDRED      AND      TWI NTY 


THE 
OP 


[Mr. 


I  rise 


FIFTH     ANNIVERSARY     OP 
PERMANENT      SETTLEMENT 
GEORGIA 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  rec(^gnizes 
the     gentleman    from     Georgia 
Preston]. 

Mr.  PRESTON.     Mr.  Speaker, 

to  invite  the  attention  of  this  boqy  to  a 
great  event  in  American  history  iwhich 
took  place  just  225  years  ago. 

On  February  12.  1733.  Gen.  Jam^s  Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe  and  a  band  of  12p  cou- 
rageous followers  landed  at  Yamacraw 
BlufiF  on  the  Savannah  River  to  estiablish 
a  permanent  settlement  which  niarked 
the  beginning  of  the  great  State  orGeor- 
gia  and  the  thriving  port  city  of  Savan- 
nah. J 

Georgia,  you  will  recall,  prospered  im- 
der  God's  divine  hand  to  become  the 
youngest  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies and  has  since  developed  into  truly 
the  Empire  State  of  the  South.      1 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  tecital 
of  the  great  contributions  that  Georgia 
has  made  to  this  Union  but  everyone 
who  has  read  American  history  knows 
that  from  the  time  of  Oglethorpe,  Geor- 
gia's sons  and  daughters  have  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  country.  j 

Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh  served  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  tmong 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  I  Inde- 


pendence were  three  Georgia  delegates : 
Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  and 
George  Walton.  William  H.  Crawford  of 
Georgia  served  in  the  early  Congresses 
and  was  Secretary  of  the  Tresi^ury  imder 
both  President  Madison  and] President 
Monroe. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who|  incident^ 
ally  was  a  close  personal  f  rieni  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  whose  birthday  is  this 
month,  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body  for  many  years,  acjd  became 
Vice  President  of  the  Conf  edetacy  when 
war  breached  the  Union  in  J861. 

Benjamin  Harvey  Hill  distinguished 
himself  by  service  in  both  the  |iouse  and 
Senate  in  the  troubled  times  that  fol- 
lowed the  War  Between  tl^e  States. 
James  Moore  Wayne,  a  native  of  Sa- 
vannah, once  represented  in  tiiis  House 
the  same  district  which  it  Is  my  honor 
to  serve,  and  later  achieved  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme*  Court  of 
the  United  States.  | 

Indeed,  the  list  of  Georgia  Statesmen 
is  too  lengthy  to  recall  at  this  time.  But 
all  of  you  remember  the  gifted  pen  and 
golden  voice  of  Henry  W.  Gfady.  who 
was  called  the  spokesman  foi  the  new 
South  in  the  years  followingl  the  War 
Between  the  States.  j 

A  Georgia  physician.  Dr.  Crawford  W. 
Long,  was  the  discoverer  of  th^  anesthe- 
sia that  has  eased  the  suffeiting  of  so 
many  millions  of  mankind.        j 

Georgia  was  the  first  State  to  charter 
a  State  university,  and  my  State  gave  to 
the  world  In  Wesleyan  College  the  first 
Institution  of  higher  learning  f0r  women. 

It  was  from  the  port  of  Savahnah  that 
the  first  steamship,  appropriately  named 
Savannah,  sailed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  in  that  city  was  founded  ^y  Juliette 
Gordon  Low  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
which  organization  has  left  lis  blessed 
imprint  on  the  lives  of  miUioni  of  young 
American  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  the  valued  time  of  this  body, 
but  I  did  want  to  recall  to  you  a  few 
brief  highlights  of  my  State  ok  this,  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  day  $iat  Ogle- 
thorpe and  his  brave  followers  landed  on 
the  bank  of  the  Savannah  River  to  es- 
tablish the  settlement  which  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  Sovereign  State 
of  Georgia. 


UNITED 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ApVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  WEATHtR  CON- 
TROL —  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  ^he  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  vfhich  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Con^ttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commelrce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnite^States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  bf  section 
10  of  the  act  of  August  13,  19|3  (PubUc 
Law  256,  83d  Cong.),  as  aniiended.  I 
hereby  transmit  the  final  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Weatho*  Control. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSEltHOWn. 

The  White  House,  February  6, 1958. 


REPORT    OF    ST.    LAWRENCE    SEA- 
WAY   DEVELOPMENT     CORPORA- 
TION FOR  1957— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  326) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
par>er8.   referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10 
of  Public  Law  358,  83d  Congress,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  for  the  information  of  the 
Congress  the  report  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  cov- 
ering its  activities  for  the  year  ended 
December  31, 1957. 

DwiGHT  D.  ElSENHOWra. 

THE  White  House.  February  6, 1958. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  m> 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Uie 
Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop  cer- 
tain installations  for  tlie  national  secu- 
rity, and  to  confer  certain  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  will 
take  some  time  to  explain  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  shall,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OONTEaSNCK  RsroBT  (H.  Bkpt.  No.  1829) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  establish  and  develop  certain  instal- 
lations for  the  national  security,  and  to  con- 
fer certain  authority  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  tuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Hoxises  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ae 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
-oUowing:  -TTiat  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  establish  or  develop  military  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  in- 


stalling permanant  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the 
following  projects:  Provided,  "Iliat  with,  re- 
spect to  the  authorizations  pertaining  to  the 
dispersal  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
Forces,  no  authorization  for  any  individual 
location  shall  be  utilized  unless  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  has  first 
obtained,  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  approval  of  such 
location  for  dispersal  purposes. 

"sxiciAUTOMATic   oaouio)   EIWiaOHiaMT 

8TSTKM    (SACS) 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Administrative  facilities, 
$270,000. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Airport,  Marquette,  Michi- 
gan: Administrative  facilities,  $277,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Base.  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Utilities.  $50,000. 

"Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  utlll- 
Ues,  $11,582,000. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls, 
Montana:  Operational  and  training  faclli- 
Ues.  and  utilities,  $6,901,000. 

"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot,  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $10,338,000. 

"Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino. 
California:  Utilities.  $172,000. 

"Syracuse  Air  Force  Station,  Syracuse,  New 
York:  Troop  housing  facilities.  $80,000. 

"BAI^LISnC    ICISSnx   DXTBCTTOM    STSTKia 

"Varioxis  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  and  production 
faculties,  research,  development,  and  test 
faculties,  supply  facilities,  hospital  and 
medical  faculties,  administrative  facilities, 
housing  and  conununity  facilities.  utIUtles, 
land  acquisition,  and  ground  lmprovem«iti. 
(189,000,000. 

"MMXisnc  MTnsn.»s 

•parlous  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  and  production 
faculties,  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  supply  facllltiee,  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
housing  and  community  facilities,  trtllitles, 
land  acquisition,  and  ground  improvements. 
1112,400,000. 

"ALZST  AND  DISPCBSAL  Or  STSATEGIC  Ala 

coMMAXD  roBcaa 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, $3,194,000. 

"Falrchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$1,461,000. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Porks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $895,000. 

••ariiass  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $664,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake, 
Washington:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
culties, $2,603,000. 

"Lockboume  Air  Force  Base.  Columbiu, 
Ohio:  Operational  and  training  facilities,  and 
utiliUes,  $1,089,000. 

"lioring  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  and  training  faculties.  $1,- 
534.000. 

"Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Great  Falls. 
Montana:  Operational  and  training  facilities. 
$872,000. 

"Minot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
and  UtIUtles,  $867,000. 

"Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $4,380,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  and  utU- 
tties.  $690,000. 

"Peace  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  and  training  faciU- 
Ues,  and  utUities.  $1,668,000. 


"PUttsburg  Air  Force  Base.  Plattsburg. 
New  York:  Operational  and  training  fadU- 
tim.  and  uUUUee.  $1416,000. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
culties, and  UtUities,  $2^68.000. 

'  EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operatlosial  and  training  faclUtles.  mainte- 
nance and  production  faclUtles.  supply 
faciUties,  and  utiUties  and  ground  Imivove- 
ments,  $8,958,000. 

"Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  and  production  faclUtles,  sup- 
ply faculties,  housing  and  community  facul- 
ties, and  uUlities,  $29,644,000. 

"Kinross  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Operational  and  training 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  housing  and  com- 
munity faciUties,  and  utiUties,  $23,763,000. 

"K.  I.  Sawyer  Airport.  Marquette.  Michi- 
gan: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
supply  faciUties,  housing  and  community 
faciUties,  and  utiUties,  $27,233,000. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  mainte- 
nance and  production  faciUties.  supply  facul- 
ties,  and  UtiUties,   $3,667,000. 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  and  production  faciUties,  sup- 
ply faclUtles,  utilities,  and  ground  improve- 
ments, $22,632,000. 

"Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  and  production  facilities,  sup- 
ply facilities,  housing  and  conununity  faciU- 
Ues.  and  utIUtles.  $22^49,000. 

"Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base.  WUming- 
ton.  Ohio:  Operational  and  training  faciU- 
ties, maintenance  and  production  faciUties, 
supply  faciUties.  housing  and  community 
facUiUes.  and  uUlities.  18.776,000. 

"Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Delaware: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  mainte- 
nance and  production  facilities,  supply  facUl- 
Ues,  and  utiUties.  $4,715,000. 

"Ernest  Harmon  Air  Force  Base.  Stephen- 
TUle.  Newfoundland:  Operational  and  train- 
ing faciUties,  and  maintenance  and 
production  faciUties,  $2,217,000. 

"Goose  Air  Base.  Labrador:  Operational  and 
training  faciUties,  and  maintenance  and 
producUon  faciUties.  $2,007,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Taooma.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
supply  faculties,  and  utUltles.  $4,905,000. 

"McGulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrightstown, 
New  Jersey:  Operational  and  training  faciU- 
ties, maintenance  and  production  faculties, 
supply  facilities,  housing  and  community 
facilities,  and  utUltles.  $6,979,000. 

"Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  and  production  faciUties.  and 
UtUities.  $7,079,000. 

"Selfridge  Air  Force  Base.  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan :  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  and  production  faculties,  sup- 
ply faciUties,  and  utmtles.  $17,487,000. 

"Various  locations:  Land  acquisition  as 
required  for  the  stations  listed  above. 
$2,709,000. 

"Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fbroe 
may  proceed  to  establish  or  develop  Installa- 
tions and  faciUties  under  this  Act  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3734  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  and  sections 
4774  (d)  and  9774  (d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  per- 
manent or  temporary  improvements  on  land 
includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning  and  supervision  In- 
cident to  confitruction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  even  though  the 
land  is  held  tempKU-arily.  The  authority  to 
acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  author- 
ity to  make  sm-veys  and  to  acquire  land,  and 
Interests  in  land  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  ottervti 
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"Sac.  S.  Ther«  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated audi  sums  aa  may  be  neeeasary  for 
the  purpoaea  of  aectlons  1  and  3  of  thla  Act 
but  appropriations  for  public  works  projects 
authoriaed  by  those  aectlons  may  not  ex- 
ceed $549,670,000. 

"Sbc.  4.  Whenever — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  3313  (b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  mllitaiy  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  al- 
ternative methods  for  adequately  auditing 
those  contracts;  the  President  may  exempt 
those  contracts  from  the  requirements  of 
that  section. 

"Sec.  S.  Contracts  made  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Act  shall  be  awarded,  in- 
sofar as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  if  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the 
award  Is  conalatent  wltb  cnapter  137  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  IS  of 
the  Act  of  August  9.  1966  (69  Stat.  647,  861).. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shaU  repcnrt 
semi-annually  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

"Sac.  6.  Any  o<  the  amounts  named  In 
section  1  of  this  Act  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  be  in- 
creased by  16  per  eentxun.  However,  the 
total  cost  of  all  projects  may  not  be  more 
than  the  total  amoimt  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  8  of  thU  Act. 

"See.  7.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  Is  authorized  to  engage  In  such  ad- 
vanced projects  essential  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
basic  and  applied  research  and  development 
wliich  pertain  to  weapons  s^'stems  and  mili- 
tary requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine  after  consultation  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  is 
further  authorized  to  engage  in  such  ad- 
vanced space  projects  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

"Nothing  in  this  provision  of  law  shall  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  assign- 
ing to  the  military  departments  the  duty  of 
engaging  in  research  and  development  of 
weapons  systems  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
combatant  functions  assigned  by  law  to  such 
military  departments. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  designee  is  author- 
ized to  perform  assigned  research  and  de- 
velopment projects:  by  contract  with  private 
business  entities,  educational  or  research  in- 
stitutions, or  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  one  or  more  of  the  military 
departments,  or  by  utilizing  employees  and 
consultants  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign 
any  weapons  systems  developed  to  such  mili- 
tary department  or  departments  for  produc- 
tion and  operational  control  as  he  may  de- 
termine." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Cakl  Vinson, 

OVKKTON  BKOOKS. 

Patti.  J.  Knj>AT, 

CaBL  T.  DUBHAM. 

Lbblik  C.  AssmiB, 
L.  H.  Gavht, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RiCHABO  B.  RTTSSKCX, 

JOBlf  Stkhnis. 
HSNST  M.  jACaCSON , 
Lkvxbrt   SaLTONSTAXXi, 
nUKCIsCASS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of 
at  the  conference  on  the  dlsagr4eing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendn^ent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  9739)  td  authorize 
certain  construction  at  mllltarf  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  piirposes,  sMbmit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  reconunended  in  tbe  accom- 
panjrlng  conference  report: 

On  January  15,  1958,  the  Housd  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.  R.  9739,  wliich  was  a 
supplement  to  the  fiscal  year  19S8  military 
construction  and  autnorlzatlon  tpr  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force.  On  Jknuary  30, 
1958,  the  Senate  passed  H.  R.  9739i  amended. 

The  differences  and  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  are  as  follows : 

ACTION   BT   TRX  SXNATX  I 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Pommlttee 
Struck  all  language  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Hoiise  bill  and  substituted  its  own 
language.  ] 

This  action  by  tbe  Senate  did  not  affect 
any  of  the  line  Items  of  the  Hovis«  bill;  they 
remain  in  identical  form.  The  Senate  did, 
however,  vary  in  Important  respects  the  lan- 
gtiage  Introductory  to  the  line  ^tems.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Introductory 
langiiage  In  section  1  was  similar  to  language 
contained  In  each  of  the  first  thr*e  titles  of 
the  military  construction  bill  Mch  year. 
This  language  always  has  applieaitlon  to  all 
of  the  line  Items  which  follow  it.    I 

The  cliange  made  by  the  Senate  to  the 
House  language  was  made  applicable  to  all 
of  the  line  items  following  it  excef  ting  those 
relating  to  "the  dispersal  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  forces."  With  respeci  to  these 
particxilar  line  items,  the  Senat*  language 
required  that,  prior  to  the  use  if  the  au- 
thorization granted  for  these  Itenfi,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  or  his  desl^ee  should 
first  obtain  from  the  Secretary  t>t  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approval  of  the 
locations  which  would  be  used  for  such  dis- 
persal. The  language  further  provided  that 
if  such  approval  were  not  forthccming,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  might  utilize  any  ^-heretofore 
authorized  base  or  location"  atid  should 
have  "the  authority  to  reprogram  available 
authorizations"  to  these  other  b^es. 

PKIOK   STUDY  I 

During  the  conference,  the  House  con- 
ferees argued  that  since  the  sele^on  of  the 
dispersal  bases  had  been  made  only  after  ex- 
tended study,  these  bases,  and  ^nly  these, 
should  be  the  ones  utilized  foe  dispersal. 
The  House  conferees  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition stated  that  any  other  course,  that  is  a 
restudy  of  the  dispersal  bases,  would  remove 
from  the  legislation  the  high  element  of 
emergency  which  had  been  stressed  by  the 
Department  of  IDefense  from  thf  time  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Congress.  The 
House  conferees  further  felt  that!  the  use  of 
any  bases  other  than  currently  Active  ones 
would  involve  very  large  addltloil  expend- 
itures in  order  to  place  them  1^  a  condi- 
tion adequate  to  support  the  het^vy  bomb- 
ers to  be  placed  on  these  bases.  The  House 
position,  therefore,  was  based  om  these  two 
Important  elements:  Speed  and  economy. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  only  the  first 
of  the  two  steps  contemplated  b^  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  should  be  taken.  That  is  to 
say.  that  latitude  should  be  protided  for  a 
review  of  the  bases  selected  for  SA( !  (bomber) 
dispersal.  The  conferees,  hov  ever,  also 
agreed  that  should  the  approval  t>f  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Joinlj  Chiefs  of 
Staff  not  be  obtained  with  respbct  to  one 
or  more  of  these  bases,  the  Authorities 
granted  in  the  bill  could  not  be  utilized  at 


any  other  base,  whether  "^eretofcov  au- 
thorized" or  not.  J 

The  action  taken  to  effect  tnla  change  was 
to  strike  from  the  bill  the  Ifollowing  lan- 
guage: r 

"In  the  event  dispersal  locations  other 
than  those  indicated  in  thi^  act  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion's overall  strategic  dispmal  plan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  wltti  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  land  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  may  utilize  Uny  heretofore 
authorized  base  or  location  and  shall  have 
the  authority  to  reprogram  avfdlable  author- 
izations and  acquire  such  adjoining  lands 
as  are  required  to  establishi  the  essential 
faciUtles." 

The  paragraph  Immedlatelyl  preceding  the 
above-quoted  portion  also  was  modified  in 
such  fashion  as  to  clarify  th^  intent  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

sxcnoN  T 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  contained 
a  section  7  which  authorized  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  establlsb  within  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  contains  no  reference  whfitsoever  to  tlM 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  t^iat  the  House 
committee  had  no  knowledge)  of  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  un- 
til he  appeared  before  the  committee  In 
connection  with  a  defense  Investigation 
which  the  House  committee  has  been  carry- 
ing on  but  which  does  not  reiate  directly  to 
H.  R.  9739.  During  Mr.  Mcflroy's  appear- 
ance before  the  committee,  ^e  presented  • 
statement,  a  portion  of  wBileb  read  as 
follows : 

"Such  long-range  program^  as  the  anti- 
missile-missile and  tbe  military-satellite 
programs  are  in  the  re8«;arch  and  exploratory 
development  stages.  They  are  important 
and  must  be  pursued,  but  Ihey  must  not 
distract  us  from  the  sp)eedy  development  of 
our  other  missile  systems.  To  handle  them, 
I  am  eetablishing  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  an  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  which  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  unified  direc- 
tion and  management  of  the  anti-missile- 
missile  program  and  for  oufer-space  proj- 
ects. I  would  expect  to  aaslgh  other  apedal 
projects  of  this  nature  to  th|>  Agency  from 
time  to  time  In  the  future." 

The  statement  went  on  to  indicate  in 
general  terms  the  manner  in  which  the 
Agency  would  function.  Tbs  House  com- 
mittee expressed  the  doubt  tbat  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  authority  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Agency.  Tlie  House  com- 
mittee felt,  however,  that  ah  agency  such 
as  that  described  by  the  Secretary  could 
perform  an  Important  function  and,  there- 
fore, the  committee  proceeded  to  write  into 
the  bill  language  which  woul4  grant  specific 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
establish  the  Agency.  | 

The  importance  of  providin|;  such  author- 
ity was  rendered  even  more  evident  by  the 
fact  that  the  House  version  i  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  (H.  R.  10146)  ptovided  for  the 
granting  of  fxmds  to  this  Agency  on  the 
apparent  supposition  tliat  the  House  author- 
izing language  would  remain  in  the  con- 
struction bill  (H.  R.  9739). 

The  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  were  resolved  through  the 
insertion  of  language  which  would  grant  the 
authorities  needed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  perform  the  importai^t  research  and 
development  functions  relatihg  to  antimls- 
slle-mlsslle.  satellite,  and  outer-space  proj- 
ects without,  however,  and  the  committee 
wishes  to  render  this  entlrel|y  clear,  estab- 
lishing an  agency  within  the  pepartment  of 
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Defense  or  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  language  agreed  upon  at  the  confer- 
ence la  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
Is  authorized  to  engag'  in  such  advanced 
projects  essential  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of  basic 
and  applied  research  and  develc^ment  which 
pertain  to  weapons  systems  and  military  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  period  of  1  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  bis  designee  is  further 
authorized  to  engage  in  such  advanced  space 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Nothing  in  this  provision  of  law  shall 
preclude  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  as- 
signing to  tbe  military  departments  the 
duty  of  engaging  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  weapons  systems  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  combatant  functions  assigned  by  law  to 
sucb  military  departments. 

"The  Secretary  or  bis  designee  is  author- 
teed  to  perform  assigned  research  and  devel- 
opment projects:  by  contract  with  private 
business  entities  educational  or  research  In- 
stltuUons,  or  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, through  one  or  more  of  tbe  military 
departments,  or  by  utilizing  employees  and 
consultants  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign  any 
weapons  systems  developed  to  such  military 
department  or  departments  for  production 
and  operational  control  as  he  may  deter- 
mine." 

In  this  connection,  the  conferees  also  felt 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  authority  to 
establish  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  was  subject  to  question,  as  were 
some  of  the  collateral  views  which  he  ex- 
pressed In  this  same  general  connection.  It 
should  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  were  it 
tbe  desire  of  the  Congress,  such  an  agency 
could  be  created  within  the  Departn^nt  by 
enactment  of  appropriate  legislation. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  foregoing  refer- 
ences to  antimissile  mlBSile.  satellite,  and 
outer-space  projects  refer  to,  and  are  in- 
tended to  be  restricted  to,  weapons  systems 
and  military  requirements  generally  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  overall  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  pointed  out  also 
that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  require- 
ment that  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  this  respect  be  restricted  to  wea- 
pons systems  and  military  requirements,  and 
that  Is  that  portion  of  the  agreed  language 
which  reads  as  follows:  "and  for  a  period  of 
1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  Is  fiirther 
authorized  to  engage  in  ruch  advanced  space 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

This  added  temporary  authorization  is  in- 
cluded in  order  to  insure  that  such  projects 
as  the  Vanguard  may  continue  uninter- 
rupted for  the  time  being. 

COMPETITIVE  BIDS 

While  not  a  matter  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill,  the  House  conferees  want  to  give  their 
wholehearted  endorsement  to  that  portion  of 
the  Senate  report  which  in  referring  to  the 
competitive  bid  procediu-e  for  contracting 
reads  as  follows : 

"It  Is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  un- 
less the  national  security  will  be  impaired, 
the  award  of  contracts  for  construction  of 
ballistic  missile  detection  sites  on  the  North 
American  Continent  shall  be  made  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder." 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  feel 
that  the  competltlve-bid  procedure  cannot  be 


too  strictly  adhered  to  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  In  the  field  of  military  construction, 
generally,  there  is  less  cause  for  complaint 
than  in  any  of  the  other  procurement  fields. 
Cakl  Vinson, 
OvnrroN  Bsooks, 

PaITL  J.  KHJBAT, 
CASL  T.  DUIIHAM, 
I^aSLIZ  C.  AXXNDS. 

L.  H.  Gavin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

1ST.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  House  passed  H.  R. 
9739.  tbe  supplementary  construction  bill 
for  the  Air  Force,  on  January  15.  The 
Senate  passed  this  bill  on  January  30. 

There  were  two  major  areas  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills  and  I  would 
like  to  describe  these  and  the  results  of 
the  conference  held  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

The  first  area  of  difference  related  to 
the  dispersal  of  the  heavy  bombers  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  the  particular 
bases — seven  of  them — were  specifically 
named.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  bases  were  not  pinpointed  when 
the  bill  was  first  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  made  the  Air  Poire  re- 
write the  bill  so  as  to  show  the  exact  bases 
at  which  the  construction  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  the 
bases  were  also  specifically  named.  But 
the  Senate  language  provided  that  these 
particular  seven  bases  should  receive  an- 
other review  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff.  U  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
did  not  agree  that  these  were  the  proper 
bases  on  which  to  disperse  our  B-52's, 
then  the  Air  Force,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  could 
disperse  these  bombers  to  any  other  base 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  knew 
that  these  bases  had  been  selected  only 
after  an  extended  study  by  the  Air  Force 
and  felt  that  any  further  study  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  would  remove  from 
the  legislation  the  overriding  element  of 
emergency  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Air  Force  stressed  so 
strongly  when  the  bill  was  presented. 

In  the  conference,  the  House  conferees 
adhered  most  strongly  to  the  House  po- 
sition and  removed  the  language  which 
would  have  permitted  the  selection  of 
bases  other  than  the  named  ones.  The 
House  conferees  did  allow  language  to 
remain  in  the  bill  which  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  take  another  look  at  the  bases  chosen, 
but  there  is  no  authority  in  the  agreed 
language  which  will  permit  any  base 
other  than  the  named  ones  to  be  used. 
I  would  like  to  read  the  language 
agreed  upon  at  this  point: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  Including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utUltles,  and 
equipment,  for  the  following  projects:  Pro- 
vided, That  with  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tions nertalning  to  the  dispersal  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  forces,  no  authoilzaUon 


for  any  Individual  location  shall  be  utiUaed 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or 
his  designee  has  first  obtained,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  azul  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  approval  of  such  location  for  dispersal 
purposes. 

The  Other  area  of  disagreement  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

A  litUe  background  <hi  this  portkm  of 
the  bill  is  necessary,  I  think.  When  Sec- 
retary McElroy  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  ir  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  which  the 
committee  is  now  carrying  on,  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  set  up  an  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  which  would 
deal  with  research  in  the  field  of  ad- 
vanced space  projects  and  other  related 
matters. 

At  that  time,  the  House  version  of  the 
appropriations  bill  contained  language 
which  appropriated  money  to  that 
Agency. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  establish  an 
agency  within  his  office  which  would 
have  the  authority  to  make  contracts 
and  engage  generally  in  praeurement. 
The  Secretary  was  relying  on  the  opin- 
ion of  his  General  Counsel  that  be  did 
have  the  authority  to  establish  this 
Agency  with  such  powers. 

The  House  committee  felt  that  the  idea 
of  such  an  agency  was  a  sound  one  not- 
withstanding its  dmtbt  as  to  whether 
proper  authority  existed  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  it  up  with  the  powers  I  have 
described.  On  this  basis,  the  committee 
wrote  in  language  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  the  Agency  and  de- 
fining the  powers  which  could  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
it.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  de- 
leted all  reference  to  the  Agency. 

The  language  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees grants  the  Secretary  of  Defence 
all  the  authority  he  requires  to  carry 
on  functions  relating  to  basic  and  im- 
plied research  and  development  pertain- 
ing to  weapons  systems  and  military  re- 
quirements in  this  area.  The  language 
of  this  section  of  the  bill  is  printed  in 
the  Record  for  today.  You  will  find  It 
as  section  7  at  the  end  of  the  bill  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Let  me  read  section  7: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  such  advanced 
projects  essential  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's responsibilities  in  the  field  of  basic 
and  applied  research  and  development  which 
pertain  to  weapons  systems  and  military 
requirements  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
determine  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  for  a  period  of  1  year 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee  is  further 
authorized  to  engage  in  such  advanced  space 
projects  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Nothing  In  this  provision  of  law  shall  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  assign- 
ing to  tbe  military  departments  the  duty  of 
engaging  In  research  and  development  of 
weapons  systems  necessary  to  fulfill  the  com- 
batant functions  assigned  by  law  to  such 
military  departments. 
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The  Secretary  or  hla  designee  is  author- 
ized to  perform  assigned  research  and  de- 
velopment projects:  By  contract  with  pri- 
vate business  entitles,  educational  or  re- 
search institutions,  or  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  through  one  or  more  of  the 
military  departments,  or  by  utilizing  em- 
ployees and  consultants  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign  any 
weapons  systems  developed  to  such  military 
department  or  departments  for  production 
and  operational  control  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. 

Now,  It  Is  clear  from  the  reading  of  this 
section  that  the  principle  of  the  House 
language  has  been  maintained.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  language  In  section 
7  does  not  create  a  statutory  ofBce.  It 
merely  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certain  powers.  If  he  wants  to  exercise 
these  powers  within  the  framework  of  an 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  or 
any  other  agency,  he  has  the  administra- 
tive authority  to  do  it,  now  that  we,  by 
law,  have  given  him  the  authority  to  con- 
tract "with  private  biisiness  entities,  edu- 
cational or  research  Institutions,"  and  so 
forth. 

His  establishment  of  an  agency  would 
not  increase  his  powers  one  bit.  The 
powers  are  the  picture,  and  an  agency  is 
merely  the  frame.  In  fact,  the  Secretary 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  proposed  to  set 
up  an  agency,  and  I  think  this  is  an  effi- 
cient way  to  get  the  job  done. 

The  following  is  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 4. 1958.  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  its  attachment,  a  directive  proposed 
to  be  issued  by  him: 

The  Sccretast  of  Depzksk, 
Washington,  Febniary  4,  1958. 
Hon.  Cabl  VrNsoN, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  BCr.  CHAmcAM:  Pursuant  to  section 
202  (c)  (6)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1M7,  as  amended,  I  report  the  proposed  issu- 
ance of  a  directive,  attached  as  tab  A,  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  directive  establishes  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  with  responsibility  for  the  unified 
direction  and  management  of  certain  ad- 
vanced research  and  development  projects. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Director,  it  is 
proposed  to  transfer  to  the  Agency  the  direc- 
tion of  the  antimissile  missile  project  and 
certain  outer  space  projects.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  future  other  special  projects  of 
this  nature  would  be  assigned  to  this  Agency. 

The  Agency  will  not  be  expected  to  take 
over  research  and  development  of  weapons 
systems  which  fall  clearly  within  the  mission 
of  any  one  of  the  mUltary  departments.  It  is 
contemplated  that  programs  assigned  to  the 
Agency  will  be  developed  in  full  coordination 
with  the  military  departments  to  the  point 
where  they  are  approaching  operational  capa- 
bility so  that  they  may  be  phased  into  the 
operation  of  one  or  more  of  the  military  serv- 
ices with  no  loss  of  time  or  interruption  of 
development  and  production. 
Sincerely, 

Nxn.  H.  McEutoT. 

Depabtmxnt  or  Dktknsz  DnuecnvB — ^Dkpart- 
MKMT  or  DznifSB  Advamcxo  Rkskarch 
Pbojxctb  Agxnct 

z.  fubposk 

The  purpose  of  this  directive  Is  to  provide 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  agency 
for  the  direction  and  performance  of  cer- 
tain advanced  research  and  development 
projects. 
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n.  KKSPONSiBiLrrT  AMD  AxrraoBrrr 

A.  Establishment:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Sec\|rty  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended,  and  Reorganlfatlon  Plan 
No.  6  of  1953.  there  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defeoee  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Advances  Research 
Projects  Agency.  The  Agency  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Advanced 
Research  Projects.  i 

B.  Responsibility:  The  Agency  ^hall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  or  pjerformance 
of  such  advanced  projects  in  tiie  field  of 
research  and  development  as  thfc  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall,  from  time  to  flme,  desig- 
nate by  individual  project  or  by  'category. 

C.  Authority :  Subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Director:  | 

1.  The  Agency  Is  authorized  tonlrect  such 
research  and  development  project^  being  per- 
formed within  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  designate. 

2.  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  arrange  for 
the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  by  other  agencies  of  dovernment. 
including  the  military  departments,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  Itsjmlasion  in 
relation  to  projects  assigned.       I 

3.  The  Agency  is  authorized  t^  enter  into 
conUucts  and  agreements  with  pidivlduals. 
private  business  entities,  educational,  re- 
search, or  scientific  Institution^  including 
Federal  or  State  institutions. 

4.  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to  acquire  or 
construct  such  research,  develorpment  and 
test  facilities  and  equipment  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Deffnse,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  statutei.  However, 
existing  facilities  of  the  Departqient  of  De- 
fense shall  be  utilized  to  the 
tent  practicable. 

m.    OBGANIZATION 

A.  The  Director  of  Advance 
ects  shall  report  to  the  Secret 

B.  The  Department  of  Defei 
Research  Projects  Agency  shall 
such  personnel  and  administrattive  support 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  3ecretary  of 
Defense. 

C.  Other  ofBcers  and  agencies  t>f  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  within  their 
respective  areas  of  responslblUt  r  shaU  pro- 
vide support  to  the  Director  of  tl  le  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  as  mi  y  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  carry  out  his  asi  Igned  func- 
tions. 

IV.   EFFECTIVI    DATE 

This  directive  is  effective  Imnlediately. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak^-,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?-  J 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentle- 
man with  pleasure.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  colnmend  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body  for  not  creating  a]new  statu- 
tory agency  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  reorganization  at 
the  Pentagon,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much,  means  anything,  it  should  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  some  agencies. 
I  hope  the  gentleman's  conynittee  will 
give  close  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  want  to  Isay  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  House  ijhat,  as  you 
know,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
now  is  conducting  an  investigation  of 
the  entire  Department  of  Defense  under 
authority  granted  House  Resolution  67. 

The  full  committee  has  b^n  broken 
down  into  six  subcMnmitteesjand  I  have 
designated  one  subcommittee  to  be 
known  as  the  Subcommittee  oki  Reorgan- 
ization. I  have  selected  our  distinguished 
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colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 


Qlday]  as 


chairman  of  that  subcom  tnlttee,  and  I 
think  when  we  make  our  1  report  to  the 
House,  everyone  will  condlude  that  we 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  trying 
to  eliminate  bottlenecks  and  to  stream- 
line the  Department  for  efficient  manage- 
ment. ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  VINSON.    W;th  plefwure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  being 
overridden  with  agencies,  advisory 
boards,  advisory  committees,  advisory 
commissions  and  so  on  arid  so  forth.  I 
hope  the  gentleman's  committee  will  do 
what  it  can  to  eliminate  kome  of  them 
in  the  Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speiker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield.   I 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Spea|:er,  I  wish  our 
distinguished  chairman  would  comment 
whether  there  is  any  constriction  of  this 
language  in  the  conference  report  which 
might  give  to  the  Secretstry  of  Defense 
authority  to  contract  with  reference  to 
any  matter  which  Is  nt>t  specifically 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  ccbtracting  au- 
thority, as  I  interpret  the  language,  has 
relation  to  basic  and  applied  research 
and  development  that  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  section  7.      ] 

Mr.  HARDY.  We  speciically  give  him 
authority  in  this  languagf  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  these  purposes  and  these 
purposes  only;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  I  mjiy  repeat  this 
statement,  which  I  have  prepared  with 
great  care  because  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear  on  it: 

It  is  equally  clear  that  ^e  language  in 
section  7  does  not  create  a  statutory  office. 
It  merely  gives  the  Secreljary  of  Defense 
certain  powers.  If  he  wants  |to  exercise  these 
powers  within  the  frameworld  of  an  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  or  any  other 
agency,  he  has  the  admlnlstt'ative  authority 
to  do  it.  that  we,  by  law.  have  given  him 
the  authority  to  contract  wljth  private  busi- 
ness entities,  education,  or  ijesearch  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  there 
is  only  this  specific  authority  and  there 
is  no  authority  elsewhere  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  other  purposes;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  the  construc- 
tion I  put  upon  section  7.  I 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  did  wint  that  to  be 
clearly  imderstood  that  [that  was  the 
Intent  of  the  committee,  and  I  hope  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  I  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman.   I 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report.  , 

The  previous  question  ^as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  iquestion  is  on 
the  conference  report.       | 

The  conference  report  [was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  I 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  480— 
REINSTATEMENT  OF  THE  BARTER 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  bill  (H.  R.  10487)  extending 
and  expanding  the  operations  under 
Public  Law  480,  which  I  introduced  on 
Tuesday  last  and  which  is  now  available 
either  from  the  document  room  or  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Section  1 
of  this  bill  extends  title  I  and  title  U  of 
Public  Law  480  for  an  additional  year. 
It  also  authorizes  the  sale  of  an  addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000  worth  of  surpluses 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I.  These 
provisions  are  the  same  as  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  administration 
and  are  also  the  same  as  the  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  opening  of  this  session  of 
Congress  by  the  gentlennui  from  Missis- 
sippi. Congressman  Abernethy,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  the  part  to 
which  I  specifically  invite  the  attention 
of  the  House.  This  section  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reinstate 
the  barter  program  for  surplus  commod- 
ities on  substantially  the  basis  that  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  the  augmented 
authority  and  directive  for  this  barter 
program  was  enacted  as  part  of  Public 
Law  480  in  1954. 

As  a  result  of  that  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  exported  al- 
most $880  miUion  worth  of  agricultural 
surplxis  in  the  period  between  July  1. 
1954.  and  May  of  1957.  This  compares 
to  an  average  of  only  about  $20  miUion 
worth  of  commodities  a  year  which  had 
been  bartered  in  the  5  years  previous  to 
the  enactment  of  this  provision  in  the 
1954  law. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
$880  milUons  worth  of  agricultural  com- 
modities have  not  been  given  away. 
They  have  not  been  sold  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. They  have  not  been  sold  at  bar- 
gain prices  nor  on  credit.  These  com- 
modities have  been  disposed  of  at  the 
going  world  market  price  for  agricultural 
commodities  and  in  return  for  them  we 
have  received  not  credit  nor  foreign  cur- 
rencies but  materials  such  as  chrome. 
manganese,  industrial  diamonds,  and 
other  materials  which  are  not  only  of 
strategic  importance  to  this  country  but 
which  will  retain  or  even  incivase  their 
value  as  they  are  kept  in  our  national 
stockpile. 

In  May  of  1957  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  revised  its  barter  program 
and  poUcies.  The  effect  of  that  revision 
was  to  put  an  md  to  this  highly  suc- 
cessful barter  program  and  it  was  in- 
ten(tod  for  that  purpose.  ThiB  chanige 
in  policy  has  effectively  killed  the  barter 
program.  Since  the  revision  of  policy 
in  May  1957  the  total  amount  of  barter 
contracts  entered  into  is  only  about  $3 

milliorL 


The  only  reason  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  arbitrary 
decision  to  terminate  a  highly  success- 
ful program  directed  by  the  Congress 
was  that  it  felt  that  it  was  interfering 
with  cash  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  Department  has  persisted  in  this  at- 
titude in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  rather  extensive  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject and  in  the  course  of  discussions 
with  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
committee  staff  since  that  time.  Depart- 
ment officials  have  not  been  able  to 
point  to  one  single  instance  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  they  can  say  that  a  bar- 
ter sale  has  displaced  cash  sales  of  these 
surplus  commodities. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  3,  strike  out  line  S. 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  8  down  to 
and  Including  "Defense"  in  Une  10,  and  in- 
sert: 

"•ALAKIXS  ANO  XXPBNI 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
going    to    be    an    unusual    program    in 
Washington  on  February  25.    There  will 
be   representatives  of   300   different  or- 
ganziations  here,  lobbying  for  foreign 
aid.    It  will  be  the  day  of  brotherly  love. 
President    Dwight   Eisenhower,    former 
President  Harry  Trtunan,  the  Honorable 
Dean    Acheson,    the    Honorable    Adlai 
Stevenson,  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles, 
and  other  distinguished  public  figures 
will    speak    on    the    program    and,    no 
doubt,  will  be  sipping  from  the  same  cup. 
I  regret  that  I  do  not  have  about  10  min- 
utes in  which  to  talk  on  that  program. 
If  the  fofreign-ald  program  has  deteri- 
orated to  the  point  where  it  Is  necessary 
to  lobby  to  such  an  extent  and  to  bring 
in  representatives  of  300  different  organ- 
izations to  attempt  to  justify  it,  then  in 
all  probability  it  would  be  better  to  sus- 
pend it  entirely  for  a  year  and  permit 
more   Members   of   Congress   to   make 
investigations  similar  to  the  one  I  made 
last  year.    I   have  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members'  conclusions, 
following     such    investigations,     would 
closely  correspond  to  those  which  I  have 
reached.    In  my  remarks  on  the  foreign- 
aid  program  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
next  Tuesday.  I  shall  ask  the  question  as 
to  who  is  underwriting  the  expenses  for 
the  appearance  here  of  these  lobbyists 
from  some  300  organizations,  most  of 
whcHn  are  not  nearly  so  well  informed 
concerning  the  subject  for  discussion  as 
are  the  majority  of  my  listeners  here 
today. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  10146) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concm-  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


*^he  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authortaed  to 
transfer  not  exceeding  |10  million,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  from  any  ap- 
propriation available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
advanced  research  projects  as  he  may  desig- 
nate and  determine." 

Page  2,  line  10.  strike  out  "this  Agency" 
and  insert  "advanced  research." 

Page  6.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "i^lthin 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mamon]? 

Mr.  WIGOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  will  the  gentleman  explain 
briefly  just  what  these  amendments  do? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendments  on  this 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
following  the  action  of  the  House  in 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
authorization  bill  that  has  just  been  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  Senate  language  relating  to  the 
so-called  advanced  projects  research 
activities  Is  in  keeping  with  the  language 
in  the  conference  report  just  adopted. 
The  language  recommended  and  carried 
in  the  House  version  of  this  bill  (H.  R. 
10146) ,  was  based  upon  the  language  for 
the  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
wording  in  H.  R.  9739  as  It  passed  the 
House.  Since  this  language  has  been 
changed,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  no  alternative  but  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  House  In  agreeing  to  the 
language  in  the  authorization  act  as  now 
approved. 

A  further  word.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, however,  that  in  agreeing  to  the 
Senate  language  as  contained  in  H.  R. 
10146  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  Insist  that  the  so-called  supergrades 
and  professional  personnel  authorized  by 
this  act  be  placed  In  positions  directly 
concerned  with  the  advanced  research 
and  space  program  activities  authorized 
by  H.  R.  9739.  Hie  committee  will  ex- 
pect the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit 
a  report  In  connection  with  the  assign- 
ment of  these  super  grades  and  positions 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the 
1959  budget  estimate  for  the  advanced 
research  projects  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  go  further  with  refer- 
ence to  this  problem  of  the  conquest  of 
space  I  should  say  it  appears  that  there 
is  considerable  confusion  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  just  who  is  going  to  handle 
our  growing  and  urgent  programs  for  the 
conquest  of  space.  The  supplemental 
budget  estimate  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  7,  1958.  was  based  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  being  respon- 
sible for  these  programs,  specifically 
those  programs  having  to  do  with  de- 
fense.   Now  we  find  that  the  President 
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is  having  a  special  study  made  to  de- 
termine "the  type  of  structure  we  may 
need  to  set  up  in  the  field  of  outer 
space — as  to  where  it  will  be  in  the  over- 
all structiure  of  the  Government." 

This  seems  to  be  contradictory  to  the 
programs  that  were  in  operation  at  the 
time  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
was  approved  by  the  House.  Never  have 
the  words  of  the  House  committee  re- 
port accompanying  the  bill  and  sub- 
mitted on  January  21,  1958.  been  more 
appropriate. 

The  need  for  clear-cut  and  coordi- 
nated programs  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment phases  of  advanced  science 
programs  has  been  obvious  for  some 
time.  The  lack  of  effective  direction 
and  coordination  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  Inability  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  neces- 
sary in  these  important  areas.  These 
same  deficiencies  have  contributed  to  the 
ine£Bcient  use  of  funds. 

Clear-cut  and  coordinated  programs 
in  this  field  must  be  formulated  and  im- 
plemented at  once  if  slowdowns  in  vital 
areas  of  defense  are  to  be  averted. 

This  is  no  time  for  slowdowns  in  the 
contest  for  the  weapons  of  the  future, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  behind  in  these  areas.  As  has  been 
stated  many  times  in  the  past  this  com- 
mittee offers  its  fullest  cooperation. 

I  hope  that  somewhere,  somebody  in 
the  Government  will  decide  what  is 
needed  so  that  we  can  cut  out  the  red- 
tape  and  confusion  and  get  on  with  the 
worlc. 

I  also  hope  that  we  will  not  attempt  to 
so  divorce  space  projects  from  our  nec- 
essary military  efforts  that  we  will  lag 
behind  as  we  did  in  the  space  satellite 
program. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  magnitude 
of  the  decisions  that  are  required  or  the 
difSculties  involved.  Oiu*  weakness  in 
the  past  has  often  been  a  result  of  lack 
of  decisions.  Now  is  the  time  to  watch 
our  step  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
recent  mistakes. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  that  is  l}efore  the  House  at  this 
time  is  a  change  in  .language  between 
the  two  versions  of  this  appropriation 
bill.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  any 
other  aspect  at  this  time,  except  to  state 
that  I  am  confident  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  alleviate  the  programs 
referred  to  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  mistakes  made 
shortly  after  World  War  n.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  with 
respect  to  the  additional  professional 
and  super  grades  in  the  bill;  they  were 
provided,  did  the  gentleman  say.  for  the 
pur];>ose  of  staffing  an  agency  which  has 
now  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  would  be  used 
only  for  this  new  effort  in  this  field  of 
research  and  new  weapons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  were  origi- 
nally provided  for  for  the  purpose  of 
staffing  a  brand  new  agency,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  Imt  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  language  in 
the  conference  report  on  the  authoriz- 


ing l^^lation,  previously  adfpted,  has 
changed  that  pictiu-e  somewhkt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right, 
but  they  are  still  carried!  in  this 
legislation.  ! 

Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  st^ll  carried 
in  there  for  the  purpose  of  ca|-r3ring  out 
these  programs.  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  only  Ruminated 
the  statutory  agency  in  nama^  the  per- 
sonnel continues  to  grow  and  grow. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Senate  amendments  ^ere  con- 
curred in.  , 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was '.  aid  on  the 
table. 

CAN    WE    LEARN    ANYTHD  G    FROM 
"OLD"  EUROPE? 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Georgia.  M^.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  aKldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  tevise  and 
extend  my  remarlcs.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiian  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning's  papers  carry  a  news  story 
which  has  a  lesson  for  this  coiintry.  The 
West  German  Government  has  offered 
Great  Britain  what  amoiints  1|o  a  loan  of 
$280  milhon.  The  Bonn  government 
offers  to  place  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of 
Great  Britain  100  million  pounds  sterling 
which  the  British  Government  can  draw 
against  for  armaments  to  be  Supplied  by 
Germany.  Britain  has  reofently  been 
forced  to  cut  down  her  mi^tary  com- 
mitments under  NATO  for  ^he  defense 
of  western  Europe  because  Of  her  pre- 
carious financial  condition,    j 

This  is  a  paradox  almost  without  prec- 
edent in  history.  In  the  svun|ner  of  1945 
Germany  lay  prostrate  in  ruiifcs  and  total 
defeat.  Great  Britain,  allied  with  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  was 
the  victor.  Her  troops  strutted  proudly 
through  occupied  Germany  is  conquer- 
ors. The  Germans  were  coved,  abject, 
and  bewildered  by  the  enomity  of  their 
defeat.  Their  country  was  cut  up  into 
uneconomic  wedges  between  >  four  allied 
nations.  Russia  carted  off  ihost  of  the 
industrial  machinery  which  Had  miracu- 
lously escaped  our  saturati(^  bombing. 
Most  of  Germany's  great  cities  and  in- 
dustrial areas  were  heaps  of  rubble  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.         | 

Twelve  short  years  later  (West  Ger- 
many is  in  a  financial  positidn  to  offer  a 
$280  million  loan  to  her  er^while  con- 
queror. There  is — of  course-|-an  answer 
to  this  amazing  reversal  of  fortunes. 
Great  Britain  ousted  her  donservative 
government  and  decided  to  tity  socialism. 
Germany,  ruined  and  hopeless,  decided 
to  stick  by  old-fashioned  tind  much- 
maligned  capitalism.  England  national- 
ized and  socialized  as  far  a$  she  dared 
or  was  able  and  went  broke  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  defeated  Germane  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  with  bare  hands  first 
cleared  away  the  rubble,    ^en  women 


and  old  men  worked  at  thci  rebuilding  of 
their  country.  They  woTked,  worked, 
and  worked.  i 

Their  financial  structurel  was  the  most 
conservative  in  socialistic  cr  near  social- 
istic Europe.  True  that  western  Ger- 
many received  roughly  $3,890,000,000  of 
aid  or  loans  from  the  ijnited  States. 
Great  Britain  during  the  saine  period  had 
received  twice  as  much.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  iGreat  Britain 
has  received  a  total  of  gitints  amount- 
ing to  $3,798,179,000  and  loans  total- 
ing $4,412,033,000  in  loaiis  or  roughly 

$8,210,000,000.  ] 

One  country,  totally  |>ankrupt  and 
ruined  tried  capitalism  and  today  is  in 
excellent  economic  shape.  The  other 
tried  the  booze  of  socialisih  and  today  is 
not  doing  so  good.  Let  this  be  a  dire 
warning  to  those  secret  Socialists  in  our 
own  cotmtry  who  have  beeki  steadily  and 
insidiously  trying  to  steer  us  down  the 
same  road  as  Great  Britain . 


Speaker,  the 
compensation 


FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT   COM- 
PENSATION STANDARDS  BILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theye  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenkan  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Federal  unemployment  i 
standards  bill  which  I  havje  introduced  is 
not  meant  to  replace  the  present  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
system,  but  rather  to  supplement  it  and 
to  strengthen  it.  I 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  un- 
employment compensation  systems  now 
existing  and  administered  throughout 
several  States  are  failing  to  make  any 
real  progress  towards  the  stabilization  of 
employment  and  the  af:hievement  of 
greater  security  against  unemployment, 
the  principal  objective  of  j  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  when  passed  in  1935. 

There  remain  today  many  workers  and 
employees  who,  although  they  need  the 
protection  afforded  by  lunemployment 
compensation,  are  not  Included  in  the 
program.  Over  1  out  of  4  Employed  today 
are  not  covered  by  unemtolojmient  com- 
pensation. The  amount^  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payable  to  unem- 
ployed people  who  are  included  In  the 
program  are,  in  most  cases,  inadequate  to 
provide  the  worker  and  his  family  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  wage  loss  is  being 
replaced  through  uneml>loyment  com- 
pensation. I 

In  some  States  unreasonable  terms  and 
conditions  are  imposed  in  determining 
eligibility  for  unemploynjent  compensa- 
tion. Many  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  are  consequently  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. There  are  \fide  differences 
among  the  States  with  .respect  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  work- 
ers may  become  eligible  f  qr  compensation 
and  differences  also  with  respect  to  the 
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amount  of  compensation  and  the  length 
of  time  for  which  it  is  paid. 

Today  only  18  States  provide  cover- 
age in  establishments  of  one  or  more  em- 
ployees. Only  7  States  have  a  26-week 
duration  period  for  benefit  payments. 
Maximum  benefit  levels  relative  to  aver- 
age weekly  wages  have  declined  in  28 
States  during  the  last  2  years  and  in 
every  State  since  1939.  In  some  States 
there  have  been  excessive  tax  reductions 
and  excessive  benefit  curtailments.  In 
attempting  to  attract  industries,  differ- 
ential treatment  has  been  offered  and 
granted  in  some  States. 

My  bill  proposes  to  correct  the  inade- 
quacies and  to  remove  inequities  by  es- 
tablishing additional  standards  to  be 
met  by  States,  by  establishing  a  system 
of  reinsurance  to  aid  depleted  State  re- 
serves. The  bill  includes  the  following 
principal  provisions: 

First.  That  the  maximum  primary' 
benefit  payable  under  State  law  shall 
be  not  less  than  66%  percent  of  the 
State's  average  weekly  wage.  Subject  to 
this  maximum,  each  individual's  primary 
benefit  shall  be  not  less  than  50  ipercent 
of  his  weekly  wages. 

Second.  Benefits  shall  be  payable  to 
all  unemployed  insured  individuals  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  39  weeks. 

Third.  The  basis  upon  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  disqualified  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  are  restated  and 
clarified  and  liberalized. 

Fourth.  The  bill  provides  for  coverage 
virtually  coextensive  with  the  coverage 
Of  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  that  in  the 
financmg  of  the  program,  States  will  be 
permitted  to  provide  for  uniform  rate 
reductions  to  all  employers  as  well  as 
Individual  experience  rate  reductions 
and  further,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  will  be 
earmarked  in  a  Federal  unemployment 
account  m  the  Federal  Treasury.  Such 
account  will  be  used  for  pas^ng  the  Fed- 
eral-State administrative  expenses  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  contin- 
gency fund  and  be  reinsurance  credit  to 
those  States  who  are  in  financial  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
a  program  similar  to  that  which  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  would  have  many  de- 
sirable effects. 

It  would,  of  coiu*se.  give  a  greater 
measiue  of  security  to  the  workingman 
and  to  his  family. 

It  would  provide  Incentives  to  man- 
agement to  better  schedule  its  workload 
so  as  to  provide  year- around,  or  nearly 
year-around,  employment  to  its  workers. 
It  woxild  help  to  sustain  the  national 
Income  in  periods  of  recession  by  provid- 
ing for  uniform  standards  and  higher 
pajrments  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
It  would  help  to  discourage  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  shifting  industry  from  one 
region  to  another,  or  from  one  State  to 
another,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
differences  in  State  laws  affecting  labor 
unemployment  compensation,  taxes,  and 
other  considerations  affecting  the  cost 
of  conducting  business. 


I  am  Including  a  list  of  Members  who 
wish  to  be  listed  as  supporters  of  this  bill. 
This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
list:  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  Thomas  L. 
ASHLET,  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  Cleveland 
M.  Bailey,  William  A.  Barrett.  John 
Blatnik.  Edward  B.  Boland.  Robert  C. 
Byro.  James  A.  Byrne,  Emanuel  Celler. 
Frank  Clark,  John  J.  Dempsey,  John  H. 
Dent,  Isidore  Dollinger,  Harold  D. 
Donohue,  Herman  P.  Eberharter, 
Michael  A.  Peichan,  John  Pogarty, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel,  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
Thomas  S.  Gordon,  William  J.  Green, 
Lester  Holtzman,  Lester  Johnson, 
Frank  Karsten,  E^lizabeth  Kee,  Eu- 
gene J.  Keoch.  Cecil  R.  King,  Coya 
Kntttson,  Thomas  J.  Lane,  John  Le- 
siNSKi,  Jr..  George  S.  Long,  Tor- 
bert  Macoonald,  Thaddeds  M.  Machro- 
wicz.  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr.,  Ray  J.  Madden, 
Don  Magnuson,  Lee  Metcalf,  George  P. 
Miller.  Kathryn  E.  Granahan,  Thomas 
E.  Morgan.  Abraham  J.  Mm.TER.  Thomas 
P.  ONeill.  James  G.  Polk,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Melvin  Price,  Louis  C.  Rabaut, 
George  M.  Rhodes,  Peter  W.  Rodino, 
James  Roosevelt.  Alfred  E.  Santangelo. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Roy  Wier,  Clement 
Zablocki. 


FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  BILL 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  eminent 
colleague  from  Minnesota  fMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], in  presenting  a  Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill.  The  meas- 
ure which  I  have  just  introduced  in  most 
respects  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota — certainly  our 
purposes  are  identical. 

The  necessity  of  this  legislation  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  clear  inadequacies  of 
State  unemployment  compensation 
laws.  The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
seeks  to  correct  these  inadequacies  by 
establishing  additional  standards  to  be 
met  by  States  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployers getting  credit  against  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  and  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  reinsiirance  to  aid 
depleted  State  reserves. 

Of  principal  import  in  these  days  of 
growing  unemplosonent  and  continued 
high  prices  are  the  provisions  relating  to 
amount  and  duration  of  benefits. 

My  bill  provides  that  an  individual's 
primary  benefit  shall  be  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  his  weekly  wages  and  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage. 

With  respect  to  dxiration,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  benefits  shall  be  payable  to  all 
unemployed  insured  individuals  for  39 
weeks. 

Because  the  ugly  consequences  of  un- 
employment beset  all  jobless  persons 
alike — regardless  of  previous  employ- 
ment— coverage  under  this  bill  is  made 
virtually  coextensive  with  the  coverage 
of  the  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance 


program.  It  will  Include  employers 
having  one  or  more  Individuals  In  their 
employ  at  any  time  during  the  taxable 
year,  and  it  will  apply  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  Including 
Armed  Forces  personnel. 

The  act  sets  up  a  Federal  unemploy- 
ment account  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  proceeds  from  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  are  earmarked  for  this 
account.  The  account  will  be  used  for 
paymg  Federal  and  State  administrative 
exp)enses  and  for  reinsurance  grants  to 
States  in  financial  difficulty  because  of 
high  rates  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  full  well  that  this 
measure  will  be  highly  controversial.  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  I  believe  that  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
cry  aloud  for  an  honest  and  thorough 
reappraisal  of  the  present  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system  and 
the  extent  to  which  this  system  is  meet- 
ing today's  demands.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  my  purpose  is  no  different 
than  the  purpose  behind  the  original 
legislation  establishing  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  set- 
up. It  was  to  provide  a  safeguard  and 
buffer  against  unemplo3mient  and  the 
econopiic  calamity  which  accompanies  it. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  purpose  is  still  valid.  It  re- 
mains the  responsibility  of  this  body  to 
see  that  it  Is  met  by  timely  revision  of 
the  law  to  meet  changing  economic  and 
social  facts  of  life. 


SOIL  BANK  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  soil  bank  program  is  really  ta  a  mess, 
and  it  is  time  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  takes  some  steps  to  correct 
the  policy  which  it  has  announced.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is  m  other  States. 
but  in  my  State  of  Missouri  we  have  a 
situation  where  the  soil  bank  was  over- 
subscribed, in  some  counties  many  times. 

I  want  to  read  just  one  brief  excerpt  to 
show  the  mequity  of  the  policy  which  has 
been  announced  by  the  State  committee 
that  the  funds  will  be  administered  on  a 
first-come-flrst-served  basis.  This  farm- 
er says: 

On  the  first  day  the  f  armere  were  permitted 
to  sign  their  aoU  bank  contracta  here  In 
Dunklin  County,  our  ASC  office  manager  had 
the  local  radio  station  broadcast  a  plea  to 
farmers  "not  to  come  In,  t.'^e  office  was 
swamped,"  that  there  woxild  be  "plenty  of 
funds."  Now.  the  more  polite  men  are  out 
in  the  cold.  I  was  In  the  office  early  that 
day.  Each  of  the  several  girls  who  waa 
helping  In  signing  of  the  contracts  by  the 
farmers,  were  given  forms  numbered,  say 
from  1  to  60,  61  to  100,  etc.  My  neighbor 
and  I  who  walked  In  together  were  given 
numbers  and  told  to  retium  on  a  certain  date 
to  complete  the  contract.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  over  a  100  in  our  numbers.  With 
such  a  variance,  which  aU  depended  on  th* 
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table  you  happened  to  go  to,  you  can  see 
how  lome  wUl  be  eUgible  and  others  not,  who 
came  Into  the  o&ce  at  the  same  time. 

It  ^t  shows  that  we  cannot  admin- 
ister this  program  equitably  If  we  follow 
a  policy  ol  first  come  first  served.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  considerable  question 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  not  administering 
the  program  according  to  the  law  which 
states  among  other  things  that  it  should 
be  administered  on  a  basis  that  would 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity 
to  all  farmers  to  participate  in  the  acre- 
age reserve  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  states  it  has  instructed 
each  State  ASC  committee  to  determine 
the  policy  to  be  followed,  it  would  appear 
that  the  policy  should  not  be  approved 
if  it  Violates  either  the  law  or  Intent  of 
Congress;  and  certainly  the  policy  should 
be  based  on  equity. 


STATEMENT  OP  DEPUTY  CHIEF  OP 
NAVAL  OPERATIONS  FOR  LOGIS- 
TICS BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  statement 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  by  Admiral  Wilson. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logistics. 
The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  made  by  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Logis- 
tics, Adm.  Ralph  R  Wilson,  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  LoglEtlcs.  I  appear  today  as  a  witness 
for  both  the  Navy  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
emergency  passenger  ship  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  interest  In 
passenger  ship  construction  Is  based  on  the 
need  for  modem,  high-speed  ships  capable 
of  being  used  as  troop  transports  in  times 
of  national  emergency. 

Bills  H.  B.  9342  and  H.  R.  9432.  Introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  and  similar  bills  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  superllner  to  replace 
the  steamship  America  and  the  construction 
of  a  passenger  vessel  for  operation  In  the  Pa- 
dflc.  Both  of  these  new  ships  will  signifl- 
cantly  reduce  ova  qualitative  deficiency  in 
troop  transport  potential.  Their  earliest 
completion  will,  therefore,  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  improving  our  national 
defense  posture. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
mUltary  would  have  an  immediate  need  for 
a  number  of  troop  transports.  Depending  on 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  time 
factors  Involved,  this  need  might  not  be 
met  by  ships  now  available  to  us.  It  is 
easy  to  visualize  altuatlons,  even  short  of 
general  war.  where  demands  for  the  rapid 
mass  movement  of  people  would  exceed  our 
present  military  capability.  This  could  well 
become  a  race  against  Urns  to  evacuate  na- 
tlonala.  to  redeploy  forces,  or  to  augment 
existing  forces  overaeaa.  7or  such  purposes 
a  aigniflcant  increase  in  aux  limited  reserve 
capability  in  high-speed  passenger  ships 
tmder  the  American  flag  will  be  of  great  value. 


mere  wUl  be  an  urgent  nee<^  for  merchant 
shipping  even  in  the  event  of  an  Initial 
devastating  nuclear  exchange.  Shipping  ac- 
tive on  the  high  seas  would  istand  a  good 
chance  of  sxirvlvlng  the  initial  onslaught. 
Many  vitally  Important  tasks  WiU  remain  to 
be  done.  These  may  Include  mlUtary  occupa- 
tion of  enemy  territory,  contlntied  support  of 
aUies,  and  transportation  for  our  own  eco- 
nomic rehablUtatlon.  Heavy  iamage  to  o\u> 
industry  and  lack  of  time  wou^d  prevent  the 
construction  of  sorely  needed  (shipping.  We 
would  have  to  carry  on  with  fwhat  we  have 
on  hand.  ' 

The  question  may  arise  as  tp  whether  our 
calculations  of  shipping  needs  for  general  war 
nave  taken  Into  consideration  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  allies  and  the  magnitude  of  multi- 
lateral commitments  to  the  tJATO  pooling 
concept.     The  answer  Is  a  dualifled  "yes." 
The  United  States  has  entered  In  all  sincerity 
into  NATO  planning  for  the  i  oollng  of  mer- 
chant shipping.     We  Intend  t  j  abide  by  our 
commitments  In  the  event  o|  a  NATO  war. 
It  appears  most  probable  tha(t  the  national 
requirements  of  other  NATO 'nations  would 
exceed  their  combined  shipping  capabilities. 
Additionally,    many    foreign    Sag    passenger 
ships  have  marginal  endurance  under  heavy 
loading  conditions.    It  must  i>e  pointed  out, 
too,  that  the  NATO  Defense  Sh  Ipping  Author- 
ity  Is   not   expected   to   become   fully   opera- 
tional  until   2   or   3    months   after   the   out- 
break  of  war.     Meanwhile,    Jur   immediate 
need  for  eCBclent  transports  must  be  filled 
from  United  States  flag  ship  3lng. 

Of  utmost  significance  in  '  his  connection 
Is  that  the  United  States  mi^st  t>e  prepared 
for  emergencies  other  than  au-out  war  and 
a  NATO  war.  We  have  Interests  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  that  fall  ov  tslde  the  NATO 
sphere  of  planning.  We  mua  t  also  recognize 
that  under  various  clrcun  stances  which 
might  arise,  the  policies  ani  views  of  the 
United  States  would  not  nec(  ssarily  coincide 
with  those  of  our  many  alljes  In  each  and 
every  crisis.  The  lessons  <|f  history  have 
taught  us  that,  as  a  matter  t>f  fundamental 
policy,  our  primary  reliance  |  must  continue 
to  be  placed  on  capabilities  ilnder  our  direct 
control. 

Present  planning  indicates  that  by  a  com- 
bination of  employing  actlv«  passenger-type 
vessels  and  activating  additisnal  ships  from 
the  national  defense  Reserve  fleet,  we  could 
meet  our  minimum  needs  l  or  troop  trans- 
port in  the  event  of  general  war.  We  have 
enough  ship  space  to  provlle  the  required 
Initial  lift.  This  determination  Is  valid, 
however,  only  on  a  quantitative  basis.  Un- 
fortunately, the  majority  o  I  our  ships  are 
old.  Most  of  them  are  de  Iclent  in  speed 
and  lacking  in  other  featuj  es  that  are  Im- 
portant in  minimizing  the  lazards  of  mov- 
ing troops  by  sea.  The  use  i  if  many  of  them 
under  modem  war  conditio]  is  would  Involve 
a  high  degree  of  risk  whict  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  by  the  consif  uctlon  of  mod- 
ern, high-speed  ships. 

America's  active  and  Re 
of  passenger-type  vessels  a 
of  156  actual  ships,  rangl 
to  30  years.    Of  these,  56 
to  a  top-speed  range  of  15 
have  an  average  age  of  14 
sent   a  combined   emerge 
about  66,000   troops.     Slxt 
a  top-speed  range  of  17  to  1 
age  of  18  years,  and  a  conibined  emergency 
capacity  for  about  163.000  Woopa.     There  are 
3  ships  of  18  knots  that  are  30  years  old  and 
have    a    combined    emergency    capacity    for 
about  4.000  troops.     We  have  24  ships  In  the 
19-knot  bracket,  including  16  MSTS  trans- 
ports which  can  do  20  kAots  In  •  pinch. 
However,  to  call  them  20-Knot  ships  would 
be  stretching  a  point.    Thsy  have  an  aver- 
age age  of  13  years  and  a  combined  emer- 
gency capacity  for  about  St.OOO  troop*. 

Deduction  leaves  12  actual  passenger-type 
ships  that  are  capable  of  !  0  knots  or  more. 
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They  represent  a  combined  emergency  ca- 
pacity for  about  33,000  tro<>pe,  but  6  of  theee 
ships  are  over  25  yean  old  and  are  lacking 
In  several  defense  featvuJes.  In  fact,  our 
existent,  fuUy  modern  troopllft  potential 
amounts  to  only  6  ships— 3  converted  20- 
knot  Mariners,  the  25-knot  Constitution  and 
Independence,  and  the  33-knot  United  States, 
which  add  up  to  a  total  emergency  capacity 
for  about  14,000  troope— ei 
lined  division. 

Ships  under  construction 
senger  vessels  for  Grace 
Moore-McCormack  Lines. 
vsrted  mariners,  they 

speed  requirements  for  mpdern-troop  trans- 
port. The  four  ships  will  provide  a  total 
emergency  capacity  for  apout  5.000  troops. 
These  ships  do  Include  many  improved- 
designed  features,  and  they  will  contribute 
appreciably  to  the  quality!  of  our  total-troop 
lift  potenUal. 

World  Wars  I  and  H  proved  that  the  sub- 
marine is  a  deadly  enemjl  of  merchant-type 
ships.  The  Soviet  subjoins  force  has 
reached  a  strength  of  ovfer  450  submarines, 
which  Is  greater  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
navies  combined,  and  thei  largest  submarine 
force  In  world  history  In  peace  or  war.  Be- 
cause of  a  concentrated  building  program 
commencing  in  about  19^,  the  greater  per- 
centage of  these  are  new,  long-range  unlU 
of  modem  design.  By  contrast,  the  Oemiane 
had  only  57  submarines  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n.  The  impact  of 
this  numerical  comparisoi  i  is  ominous.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions^  a  steadily  growing 
submarine  menace  Is  compounded  by  a  rela- 
tive stagnation  In  merchant-ship  develop- 
ment and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
vulnerability  of  our  shipping. 

The  vulnerability  of  paerchant  ships  to 
submarine  attack  can  bte  reduced  In  some 
measure  by  certain  bullt-|ln  national  defense 
featxu'es.    The  more  impintant  of  these  are: 

(a)  Speed. 

(b)  Compartmentatloz  for  damage  con- 
trol. 

(c)  Increased    fire-    azd    shock-resistance. 

(d)  Extra  endurance  and  cruising  range. 

(e)  Defensive  armamejnt  and  equipment. 
Each  of  these  defense  features  Is  valuable. 

The  Importance  of  speed  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Speed  is  tpe  best  passive  de- 
fense that  merchant-type  ships  can  employ 
against  hostile  submarines.  The  faster  the 
target,  the  more  difficult  it  Is  to  hit  with 
submcirine  torpedoes,  an^d  the  more  difficult 
It  Is  for  a  submarine  to  get  Into  position  for 
launching    a     torpedo  *^ 

simple  derivations  from 
bllity. 

An  added  advantage  of  high  speed  is  the 
flexlblUty  in  routing.  Fast  ships  can  be 
operated  independently  over  more  devious 
routes  than  Is  possible  Ih  convoy  operations. 
This  permits  them  to  a  raid  known  concen- 
trations of  submarines  without  undue  loss 
of  voyage  time. 

In  the  past  war  It  wSs  standard  doctrine 
among  naval  shipping  control  authorities 
that  a  ship  capable  of  18  knots  or  more 
should  normaUy  be  en)ployed  as  an  Inde- 
pendent, rather  than  in|  convoy.  This  speed 
criterion  Is  no  longer  viud,  due  to  develop- 
ments in  submarine  performance  and  the 
over-all  magnitude  of  the  submarine  men- 
ace. Today  it  is  not  considered  prudent  to 
permit  Independent  routing  of  any  ship  not 
capable  of  a  siutained  speed  of  at  least  20 
knots.  Even  at  this  miaiinom  speed  there  Is 
considerable  risk  involved. 

Detailed  studies  indl^te  that  ships  capa- 
ble of  speeds  up  to  24  (knots  are,  in  cerUln 
situations,  as  stisceptlbU  to  attack  by  sub- 
marines capable  of  sistained  high  speed 
submerged  as  was  a  is-knot  ship  during 
World  War  n.  Therei  U  no  nutglo  speed 
figure  that  guarantees  oomplete  Immunity  to 
submarine  attack.  In  transiting  known  or 
probable  focal  points  c  t  submarine  menace, 


attack.    These    are 
the  laws  of  proba- 
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even  the  fastest  ships  would  require  addi- 
tional protection,  but  this  does  not  reduce 
the  value  of  high  speed  as  an  effective  pas- 
sive means  of  protection. 

Our  studlea  show  that  with  Increases  in 
speed  above  25  knots  the  proportionate  re- 
duction In  vulnerablUty  definitely  pays  off. 
High  speed  design  Is  expensive,  but  It  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  time  of  war.  The 
importance  of  speed  will  Increase  as  subma- 
rine development  advances. 

In  emphasizing  the  value  of  speed,  the 
•  Importance  and  value  of  other  built-in  na- 
tional defense  features  should  not  be  ob- 
scured. Blany  of  them  also  serve  to  improve 
the  commercial  quaUty  of  a  veesel,  especially 
as  regards  safety  and  rellablUty.  High 
standards  of  compartmentation  reduce  the 
vulnerability  to  enemy  hazards  by  localizing 
damage;  the  spread  of  flooding  into  undam- 
aged compartments  Is  prevented,  and  a  sub- 
stantial margin  of  buoyancy  is  thus  as- 
sured. Special  preservative  coatings,  mini- 
mum use  of  wood,  and  other  preventative 
measures  Increase  a  ship's  reslsUnce  to  fire 
damage.  Carefully  designed  shock  mo\int- 
Ings  reduce  the  possibility  of  breakdown  of 
essential  machinery  under  enemy  attack. 
Certain  preparatory  structural  work  is  ac- 
complished, such  as  foundations  and  adapta- 
tions, with  a  view  to  wartime  Installation  of 
armament  euid  other  defensive  equipment. 

Endurance  adequate  to  fulfill  a  ship's  pri- 
mary mission  is  a  vital  factor  in  wartime. 
Maximum  endurance  is  required  in  ships 
whose  mission  entails  long  extended  periods 
of  steaming  at  sea.  AU  types  of  major  war- 
ships and  submarines  fall  in  this  category. 
Transports  and  those  logistic  support-type 
ships  whose  mission  Involves  point-to-point 
transportation  should  possess  sufficient  en- 
durance to  make  round-trip  voyages  at  maxi- 
mum sustained  speed.  Many  of  our  avaU- 
able  transports  do  not  possess  sufficient  en- 
durance to  fulfill  their  mission. 

The  requirements  of  endurance  include  the 
additional  fuel  capacity  requisite  to  ex- 
tended cruising  range  at  hlgih  speed.  The 
size  of  distilling  plants,  the  storage  space  for 
dry  and  refrigerated  provisions,  the  capacity 
of  electrical  distribution  systems,  and  many 
other  features  are  also  Important  considera- 
tions In  regard  to  endtirance. 

The  development  of  nuclear  power  repre- 
sents a  great  advance  In  ship  propulsion, 
particularly  because  of  unlimited  endurance. 
Nuclear  propulsion  In  a  man-of-war  Is  of 
inestimable  value  as  It  insvires  a  compara- 
tively unlimited  cruising  range  and  enables 
a  major  warship  or  submarine  to  remain  in 
its  operating  area  for  extremely  protracted 
periods  of  time.  As  you  know,  the  Navy  has 
undertaken  a  long-range  program  for  the  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  power  to  surface  ships. 
as  well  as  submarines.  To  date,  19  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  and  2  nuclear-powered 
surface  ships  have  been  approved  and  funds 
appropriated  for  their  construction. 

Not  only  Is  nuclear  propulsion  presently 
very  expensive  to  construct;  it  is  also  costly 
to  op>erate.  Navy  experience  and  estimates 
show  that  the  operating  fuel  cost  of  nuclear- 
powered  shlpe  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  similar  ships  fitted  with  conventional 
propulsion. 

It  Is  noted  that  biU  H.  R.  96M  would  In- 
corporate nuclear  propulsion  in  the  replace- 
ment for  the  steamship  America.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  action  would  Improve  either 
the  commercial  or  defense  utUlty  value  of 
this  vessel  by  s\ilBcient  margin  to  warrant 
the  dlsproportionaU  Increase  in  the  initial 
cost  and  the  operating  cost*. 

A  passenger  ship,  even  when  used  as  a 
transport,  is  essentially  a  point-to-point  car- 
rier. For  such  employment,  adequate  en- 
durance can  be  achieved  without  resort  to 
the  high  premium  cost  of  nuclear  power. 
For  example,  the  cruising  range  of  the  steam- 
ship United  8tate$  Is  fully  adequate  for 
emergency  piupoies.  The  hi^  prewure,  high 
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temperature  steam  powerplants  originally 
proposed  represent  the  most  efficient  and 
most  modern  design  of  steam  propulsion, 
and  can  be  installed  in  the  minimum  of  con- 
struction time.  The  incorporation  of  nuclear 
propulsion  would  most  likely  necessitate  con- 
siderable extensions  in  the  design  and  build- 
ing periods.  Until  further  developmenU 
make  nuclear-powerplant  costs  competitive 
with  oil,  we  do  not  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  propulsion  to  ships  of  this 
type. 

I  have  given  you  only  a  brief  r^sum^  of 
national  defense  features.  Basically  they  are 
Improvements  and  refinements  in  design, 
above  normal  commercial  standards,  that 
make  a  ship  more  stiurdy.  more  capable,  and 
more  reliable,  particularly  under  wartime 
conditions.  These  features  not  only  Improve 
a  ship's  performance  and  her  ability  to  evade 
attack;  they  also  enhance  a  ship's  capacity 
to  absorb  an  enemy  attack  and  survive. 
They  reduce  her  requirements  for  logistic 
support. 

The  replacement  for  the  steamship  ATnerica 
and  the  passenger  vessel  for  the  Pacific  wiU 
have  designed  speeds  of  about  33  knots  and 
28  knots  respectively.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Steamship  United  States,  the  design  of  both 
ships  will  include  speed  above  commercial 
requirements  built  in  for  defense  purposes. 
These  new  ships  wlU  Incorporate  the  maxi- 
mum In  safety  and  reflect  the  most  modem 
national  defense  features.  Their  comfortable 
cabin  spaces,  designed  for  approximately 
2,000  and  1.500  passengers  respectively,  will 
be  convertible  to  troop  acconunodatlons  with 
utmost  ease  and  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Even  Without  any  conversion,  these  new 
ships  could  respond  quickly  and  effectively 
to  an  urgent  demand  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency. Under  such  conditions  the  two  ships 
would  have  the  capability  to  evacuate  a  com- 
bined total  of  7,000  mixed  civilians  and  de- 
pendents or  to  redeploy  a  combined  total 
of  9,500  troops.  By  relatively  rapid  conver- 
sion, their  capacities  could  be  increased  to 
ultimate  totals  of  14,000  and  10,000  troops 
respectively. 

The  prosecution  of  war  utilizes  all  the 
resoxirces  of  our  Nation.  Our  entire  indus- 
trial potential  is  Intermeshed  into  our  overaU 
national  defense  (>06ture.  To  project  our 
military  power  overseas  and  support  sus- 
tained combat  operations,  our  Armed  Forces 
would  rely  heavily  upon  American  industry — 
and  the  maritime  industry,  as  in  the  past, 
would  play  a  key  role. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  have  laws  and 
policies  that  are  designed  to  both  encourage 
and  develop  a  strong  maritime  Industry.  It 
is  most  opportune  for  national  defense  that 
these  two  superior  shlpe  are  proposed  for 
construction  under  the  logical  policies  of  ex- 
isting law  for  the  primary  purpose  of  further- 
ing our  maritime  commerce  and  maintaining 
the  prestige  of  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

While  I  have  stressed  the  need  for  these 
ships  in  emergencies,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  having  additional  United  States  flag  pas- 
senger capability  to  provide  for  peacetime 
military  requirements.  Many  of  the  trans- 
ports operated  by  the  MUltary  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  are  poorly  appointed  for  peace- 
time troop  movements.  Additional  commer- 
cial passenger  capability  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  MBTS  to  utilize  lU  better  transports 
more  effectively  and  inactivate  the  less  de- 
sirable ships.  Such  action  would  effect  a 
more  economical  operation  and,  st  the  same 
time,  provide  additional  support  for  the  pri- 
vately owned  merchant  marine.  At  present. 
United  BUtcs  commercial  lines  can  only  make 
an  ^>pi«eiable  amount  of  space  available  to 
1I8TB  in  the  so-called  off  season.  Because  of 
this,  MSTS  U  compelled  to  operate  a  greater 
number  of  ships  than  would  otherwise  be 
neoeasary. 

Ut  ■tunmary,  for  reseons  set  forth  abore, 
the  Department  at  Defense  desires  to  em- 


phasise the  urgent  need  for  the  construction 
of  modem  passenger  ships.  These  two  ships 
have  been  under  discussion  for  about  2  years 
and  wiU  require  about  another  8  years  to 
build,  once  approved.  The  financial  and  con- 
tractual details  of  the  various  proposed  bills 
are  matters  of  Department  of  Conunerce  cog- 
nizance. While  deferring  to  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  in  regards  to  such  business  as- 
pects, the  Department  of  Defense  fully  en- 
dorses the  enactment  of  legislation  which  wiU 
authorize  the  prompt  construction  of  theee 
modem  passenger  ships. 


PAYMENTS    IN    KIND    UNDER   THE 
SOIL  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  amend  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  to  direct  tiie  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  make  payments  in  kind 
to  producers  who  agree  to  take  basic 
commodity  acres  out  of  production  uikder 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  soil- 
bank  funds  in  many  areas  have  been 
completely  depleted  and  that  this  pro- 
gram will  be  stopped  from  further  ex- 
pansion if  this  condition  continues  to  ex> 
ist. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  that  I  have  of- 
fered is  to  make  two  provisions  possible 
for  the  1958  crop  year.  First  of  all  it 
would  offer  a  further  incentive  to  the 
farmers  to  reduce  the  production  on  the 
basic  grains  and.  secondly,  it  would  help 
reduce  the  stocks  of  these  commodities 
presently  held  by  the  Government  In 
storage. 

The  present  provision  in  the  Soil  Bank 
Act,  authorizing  payment  in  kind  for 
grains,  is  extremely  vague  and  couched 
in  such  evasive  language  that  it  is  difli* 
cult  to  understand,  let  alone  administer. 

This  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  clarify  the  formula  under 
which  payment  in  kind  could  be  made 
and  would  make  the  program  effective 
immediately  and  attractive  to  the  farm- 
ers. Passage  of  this  bill  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  for 
more  acreage  than  at  present,  as  the 
payment  in  kind  would  not  be  limited  to 
the  dollar  restrictions  imder  existing  law. 


NATION  APPLAUDS  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maa- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  In  self-reliance;  In  healthy, 
wholesome  living;  In  helpfuIneM  to 
others. 

These  youngsters  have  a  aenae  of  oom- 
munity  spirit  far  greater  than  maoy  of 
tbeir  elders. 
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Their  many  acts  of  kindness  and  their 
unfailing  courtesy  are  a  constant  siu:- 
prise  to  us  and  a  reminder  of  the  con- 
sideration that  we  should  show  to  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  provide  a 
constructive  outlet  for  the  energies  and 
the  idealism  of  youth,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess they  prepare  our  boys  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  manhood. 

It  is  more  than  coincidence  that  Boy 
Scout  troops  are  often  associated  with 
and  supported  by  the  churches  of  all 
denominations.  For  the  character  of  a 
growing  boy  is  strengthened  by  his  de- 
votion to  the  truths  of  hds  religion. 

Home  and  school  and  church  and 
covmtry  and  wonderful  adventures  in 
the  outdoors  where  they  learn  the  se- 
crets of  nature — all  these  good  influ- 
ences bring  out  the  best  in  a  boy. 

They  teach  him  self-respect  and  re- 
spect for  others. 

There  would  be  no  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  our  coimtry  if  all  of  our 
yoimgsters  had  the  benefit  of  scout 
training. 

That  is  why,  during  Boy  Scout  Anni- 
versary Week,  we  urge  them  to  join  this 
fine  organization.  As  Boy  Scouts  they 
will  experience  wholesome  f  vm  and  gen- 
uine fulfillment  in  the  healthy  atmos- 
phere of  a  real  boy's  world,  where  they 
learn  the  pride  and  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  imselfish  service. 

We  congratulate  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  their  spirit  and  their  ac- 
complishments. 


does  have  any,  I  have  i  lever  heard  of 
them. 

It  is  about  time  Mr.  Stassen  speaks 
out  and  says  who  his  sp>oiisors  are  as  we 
who  represent  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania would  like  to  l^ow  who  they 
are. 


WHO  ARE  MR.  STASSEN'S 
SPONSORS? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  news- 
paper reports  we  read  that  Mr.  Harold 
Stassen  has  many  admirable  traits  that 
qualify  him  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  suppose  these  traits  would  qualify 
him  for  the  candidacy  in  his  home  State 
of  Minnesota  equally  as  well. 

Why  he  selects  Pennsylvania  instead 
of  Minnesota  I  am  imable  to  under- 
stand as  we  have  many  potential  candi- 
dates in  Pennsylvania  with  equally  ad- 
mirable traits — potential  candidates 
eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  who  are  Pennsyl- 
vanians  with  a  vast  knowledge  of  our 
industrial  and  economic  life. 

I  might  say  that  because  of  the  con- 
tradictory position  he  has  taken  on  some 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Republican 
Party,  he  has  outlived  his  usefulness  in 
the  party. 

Evidently  he  is  on  the  way  out  of  the 
White  House  and  he  imows  it.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  adopt 
Pennsylvania  to  further  his  political  am- 
bitions. 

I  understand  he  claims  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  Pennsylvania  sponsors.  If  so, 
why  does  he  not  name  them?     If  he 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  that  yes- 


effective  rem- 

le  Chairman  of 
on    Ways    and 


ACTION  TO  REPEAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
CISE TAX  ON  AUTOMOTIVE  VE- 
HICLES 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  anq  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thire  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei^n  from  Mich 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
think  it  is  significant  toj 
terday  the  President,  at  1  is  regular  news 
conference,  indicated  tliat  a  tax  cut 
could  be  a  reserve  weapqn  in  fighting  a 
more  prolonged  recession  if,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  becomes  necessary]  The  same  view 
has  been  expressed  earlir  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Ander^n.  If  such  a 
principle  has  merit,  it  should  be  put  into 
practice  now,  before  the  symptoms  of 
economic  illness  become  more  ax;ute.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  wtrth  a  pound  of 
cure !  j 

One  of  the  most  critical  spots  today  in 
our  economy  is  the  automotive  industry. 
Why  not  help  this  industry  now,  before  it 
has  a  greater  adverse  e^ect  on  our  gen 
eral  economy?  To  me, 
edy  is  readily  at  hand. 

Yesterday,  I  wrote  to 
the  House  Committee 
Means  to  request  that  eirly  hearings  be 
scheduled  on  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
year  to  repeal  the  Pedei  al  excise  tax  on 
automotive  vehicles. 

Repeal  of  this  tax  would  provide  an 
immediate  impetus  to  a  /ital  segment  of 
our  economy  and  meet  the  growing  un- 
employment in  the  automotive  and  many 
related  industries.  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  true  that  the  drop  in  automobile  pro- 
duction affects  Michigan  more  acutely 
than  anywhere  else — a]  id  especially  in 
my  District  because  we  1  lave  more  auto- 
mobile workers  than  in  iny  other  single 
Congressional  District. 

But  the  bellwether  eflect  of  the  auto- 
motive industry  on  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tional economy  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again.  When  the  eco- 
nomic weather  in  Michigan  turns  cold, 
the  entire  Nation  shivets.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  one  oijt  of  every  seven 
employed  persons  in  tl^  United  States 
works  in  the  manufact\|re,  distribution, 
service  or  commercial 
vehicles. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Wait  until  the  en- 
tire economy  feels  theiull  effect  of  the 
automotive  slump.  V'e  should  take 
action  immediately  to  grant  such  tax 
relief.  To  me,  the  automotive  worker 
up  my  way  would  rather  have  a  job  than 
an  increase  in  his  p>ertonal  exemption 
^  which  would  be  meaningless  if  he  had 
no  job  at  all.  | 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  I  am 
not  advocating  a  general  tax  cut  at  the 
present   time — ^but   tha ;   I   am  simply 
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the  8  percent  rate 
Mes. 

itinual  progression 
excise  taxes.    Al- 


urging  that  the  principle  of  tax  relief  to 
stimulate  our  econonw  be  put  to  use  on 
a  selective  basis  in  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant industries,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  exam- 
ine the  history  of  the  automotive  excise 
tax.  In  1932.  rates  of  ,2  percent  were  im- 
posed on  trucks  and  dn  parts  and  acces- 
sories, and  3  percent  on  passenger  cars 
and  buses — all  being,  in  theory,  tempo- 
rary taxes  prompted  by  the  depths  of  the 
depression  in  whichrthe  Nation  then 
foiuid  itself.  World  war  n  first  added 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  each  of  these 
rates  in  1940.  and  then  in  1941  boosted 
passenger  car  rates  j  to  7  percent  and 
others  to  5  percent.  It  imposed  the  new 
5  percent  on  truck  trailers  too.  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  well  remembered  that 
the  Federal  Government  took  various 
steps  in  World  War  4  to  help  divert  raw 
materials  to  the  stream  of  defense  pro- 
duction and  away  ffom  use  of  civilian 
products. 

Following  outbrealsj  of  the  Korean  af- 
fair in  1951,  the  autotaotive  excise  taxes 
were  boosted  once  afain  from  the  pre- 
vious high  plateau  dn  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  World  War  II  increases. 
All  categories  were  Increased  to  8  per- 
cent with  the  exception  of  passenger 
cars,  which  were  as^gned  a  new  excise 
tax  rate  of  10  percent. 

With  the  advent  pf  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  the  excise  tax  rate 
became  10  percent  afross  the  board,  ex- 
cept for  retention  of 
on  parts  and  acces 

Thus,  we  see  a  cc 
upward  in  automoti^ 
though  these  rates  [were  temporary  in 
theory  each  time  thfy  were  imposed,  in 
practice  they  tend  U>  become  more  and 
more  built  into  our  Federal  tax  structure. 
But  the  unfairne^  of  this  series  of 
taxes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  all 
forms  of  transportation,  only  the  auto- 
motive industry  musjt  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  excise  taxes  I  of  this  magnitude. 
There  is  no  doubt  l^ut  that  this  places 
that  industry  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
take  due  wholly  to  tapces.  It  is  estimated 
that  $146  in  Federal]  excise  tax  m\ist  be 
paid  on  an  automobile  sold  to  the  ulti- 
mate user  for  about  $2,000.  Altogether, 
over  $500  of  that  pui  chase  price  consists 
of  taxes.  Exclusive!  of  Federal  excises, 
motor  vehicles  bear  (nore  than  40  differ- 
ent taxes.  Accordirig  to  1955  statistics, 
owners  and  OF>eratO]fs  of  motor  vehicles 
paid  Federal.  State  tjnd  local  automotive 
taxes  of  more  than  $7  bilUon.  So  it  is 
apparent  that  the  E^utomobile  carries  a 
tax  load  heavy  in  comparative  rates  and 
total  amounts. 

The  impact  of  the  automotive  Industry 
on  our  national  economy  must  be  con- 
sidered. Until  recently,  it  had  been  em- 
ploying directly  nearly  1  million  workers; 
and  9  million  more  employed  in  highway 
transportation  depend  for  their  liveU- 
hood  on  an  economically  healthy  auto- 
motive industry.  Makers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts  purchase  72  percent  of 
all  upholstery  leather,  69  percent  of  all 
plate  glass.  41  percent  of  all  lead.  29  per- 
cent of  all  zinc.  23  pe  'cent  of  all  steel,  and 
10  percent  of  all  copper  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Retrenchment  within  the  auto 
industry  on  purchases  and  emplosrment 
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therefore  has  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
whole  national  economy,  resulting  in  an 
accompanying  decrease  in  tax  take  for 
the  Government.  It  is  this  widespread 
effect  of  a  decline  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  the  need  for  repeal  of  excise 
rates.  The  net  eflect  of  any  such  repeal 
on  tax  income  cannot  be  simply  stated 
to  be  a  loss  of  the  amount  previously 
raised  from  automotive  excises.  Keeping 
the  wartime  rates  in  eflect  may  cause  a 
loss  of  tax  revenue  from  other  soiurces. 
Conversely,  reducing  the  excise  rates  may 
encourage  the  production  of  taxable  in- 
come elsewhere,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  tax  income  from  those  sources. 

We  have  already  noted  that  these  taxes 
discriminate  against  the  automotive  in- 
dustry as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
transportation.  The  same  type  of  dis- 
crimination appears  upon  comparing 
automotive  excises  with  the  tax  status  of 
other  consumer  goods  competing  with 
automotive  vehicles  for  the  customer's 
dollar.  Following  the  end  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  nearly  all  excise  rates  were 
lowered.  Golf  clubs  and  other  sporting 
goods  enjoyed  reduced  tax  rates  of  10 
percent  instead  of  15  percent.  The  excise 
tax  rate  on  cameras  declined  from  20 
percent  to  10  percent,  as  did  also  the 
rate  on  perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  toilet 
preparations.  The  excise  rate  on  such 
luxury  items  as  fur  coats  and  jewelry 
was  halved.  Motorcycle  taxes  dropped 
from  10  percent  to  zero. 

I  am  certain  it  will  be  conceded  that 
the  automobile  and  the  truck  are  far 
more  essential  than  many  of  the  items 
listed  above.  Yet.  the  automotive  excise 
rates  have  been  maintained  at  their  high 
wartime  levels. 

Traffic  surveys  have  shown  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  are  used  either  wholly  or 
in  part  for  essential  purposes  each  week. 
Surveys  also  show  over  half  of  all  pass- 
enger car  mileage  is  in  the  category  of 
necessary,  and  65  percent  of  all  auto 
trips  are  directly  connected  with  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  or  with  other  basic,  vital 
activity.  Especially  in  these  days  of  su- 
burban living,  the  automobile  becomes 
an  essential  item  of  transportation. 

Farmers  constitute  the  largest  class 
of  truck  owners,  operating  almost  one- 
third  of  all  trucks  in  existence  in  the 
United  States. 

These  automotive  excises  bear  heav- 
iest on  lower-income  groups.  According 
to  late  1956  statistics,  it  is  indicated  that 
nearly  44  percent  of  the  owners  of  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  United  States  earn 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  Representing 
about  ISVi  million  famiUes.  these  owners 
feel  the  pinch  of  automotive  excise  taxes 
even  when  they  purchase  used  cars  hav- 
ing a  residual  of  excises  in  the  sales 
price,  as  well  as  whenever  they  buy  new 
cars.  In  either  event,  they  are  also  hit 
hard  by  the  excise  on  automotive  re- 
placement parts  and  accessories. 

To  svunmarize.  we  should  have  an 
early  look  at  legislation  to  reduce  auto- 
motive excise  rates  for  the  following 
reasons.  Most  importantly,  it  will  ihto- 
vide  an  immediate  method  of  helping  to 
restore  vitality  to  our  lagging  economy. 
Repeal  of  these  taxes  would  help  to  in- 


crease employment  In  the  automotive 
and  related  industries.  It  would  stimu- 
late purchases  of  materials  by  the  auto- 
motive manufacturing  industry.  It 
would  induce  the  creation  of  other 
sources  of  taxable  income,  thereby  off- 
setting to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
attendant  reduction  in  Federal  revenues. 
I  believe  this  Is  an  immediate,  justi- 
fiable method  of  aiding  in  turning  the 
tide  of  a  national  economic  downtrend. 
For  that  reason,  I  urge  that  early  and 
favorable  consideration  be  given  to  H.  R. 
3022,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  that 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


thing  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  as  one  of  the  new  and  untried 
Memt>ers  have  the  responsibiUty  for  the 
passing  of  legislation. 

Bertrand  Snell  was  a  great  American, 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  RepubUcan. 
He  believed  in  the  two-party  system,  but 
he  had  complete  faith  in  the  Republican 
Party,  and  all  that  he  dealt  with  and 
stood  for  was  in  the  Republican  way  of 
doing  in  our  democracy,  with  freedom 
for  everything  ttiat  he  believed  right.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  courageous  or 
devoted  public  servant  tlian  Bertrand 
Snell.  He  will  long  be  remembered  in 
this  country  and  I  beUeve  in  other  coun- 
tries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  week.  Today  we  are  deal- 
ing again  with  military  appropriations, 
so  tills  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
time,  I  think,  to  speak  of  it.  The  bill 
would  provide  authorization  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  pay  cash  awards  to 
members  of  the  military  who  come  for- 
ward with  practical  inventions  or  sug- 
gestions which  will  result  in  a  more 
efficient  and  a  more  economical  opera- 
tion of  our  Defense  Department.  Tliis 
program  would  be  similar  to  the  one 
now  in  effect  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government.  Certainly,  our  mill- 
tary  people  should  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  monetary  rewards.  I  in- 
vite the  support  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  on  Uiis  very  meritorious  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  LATE  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  time  go  by 
without  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  a  former  colleague  of 
ours,  the  late  Bertrand  H.  Snell.  He  and 
his  lovely  wife  Sara  were  in  Washington 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  My  late 
husband.  John  Jacob  Rogers,  and  I  were 
happy  to  count  them  great  friends.  I 
never  shall  forget  his  patience  and  his 
helpfulness  at  that  time.  An  able  and 
brilliant  legislator,  he  was  a  great  power 
tax  the  House,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  at  one  time.  But  he 
was  never  too  busy  to  take  over  our  re- 
sponsibiUty m  government.  I  have  seen 
the  House  in  operation  for  a  good  many 
years  from  the  gallery  and  had  talked 
over  with  my  husband  the  legislative 
processes,  but  it  was  a  very  different 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY  BUDGET 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoui 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  that 
th?  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Vinson]  declares  that  he  will 
oppose  cuts  in  the  United  States  Amy 
as  asked  for  in  the  President's  budget 
this  year.  As  a  memlier  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  I  have  been 
opposing  all  cuts  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  especially  the  Army  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  I  will  introduce  amend- 
ments this  year  in  the  committee,  and 
In  the  subcommittee,  and  if  I  do  not 
prevail  there,  then  I  will  introduce  them 
on  the  floor,  to  restore  the  cuts  asked  for 
in  the  budget  tills  year  in  the  National 
Guard  Reserve  components  and  the 
United  States  Army  with  additional 
amendments  to  make  the  Department  of 
Defense  meet  the  needs  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
They  are  now  woef uUy  inadequate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ARENDS.  BCr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  interrogate  the 
majority  leader  as  to  what  he  may  ad- 
vise us  concerning  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  there  will  be  the  general  Gov- 
ernment matters  appropriation  bill  for 
1959  and  the  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
priaticm  bill  for  1968.  You  will  remem- 
ber the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon],  stated  yesterday 
there  were  two  items  relating  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  veterans  and 
also  for  iinemployment  compensation  in 
other  categories. 

On  Monday,  District  Day  business  will 
be  considered.  There  are  four  bills: 
H.  R.  9271,  a  bill  relating  to  the  National 
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Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution; S.  1040,  revising  the  Life  In- 
surance Act;  H.  R.  7300,  amending  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act;  H.  R. 
9304,  relating  to    the  Policemen's  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 
There  ia  no  other  business  scheduled 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  unless  some 
emergency  matter  arises  which,  of  course, 
is   not  expected.    If   any   such   matter 
should  arise,  it  would  be  one  of  those 
matters   that   would   not   compel   the 
Members  to  come  back.    I  can  promise 
the  membership  that  since  they  will  be 
away  in  connection  with  the  activities 
next  week,  the  Members  can  be  assured 
of  complete  protection  in  that  respect 
except  for  the  business  programed  for 
Monday,  of  course.     I  have  been  asked 
by  various  Members  whether  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  on  Monday.    The  leader- 
ship is  not  going  to  ask  for  a  rollcall, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  I  believe,  yesterday  said  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call.   But,  of   course.   Members  realize 
that  the  leadership  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  cannot  speak  for  each  and  every 
Member  on  their  respective  sides,  but  I 
would  think  the  chances  are  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  acting  on  these  mat- 
ters on  Monday  without  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  cannot  guarantee  that,  but  am  only 
guaranteeing  my  own  action. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Somehow  I  have  lost 
track  of  the  famous  freedom  wall.    I 
wonder  where  it  went.    It  was  supposed 
to  come  up  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  taken  off 
the  program  yesterday.  I  frankly  ad- 
vised the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  of  the  situation — that  was  after 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspimallI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  there  be  any 
possibility  of  that  bill  coming  up  next 
week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  Is  no  pos- 
sibility in  the  world  that  that  bill  might 
come  up  next  week  and  that,  of  course, 
is  not  said  in  derogation  of  the  bill  and, 
of  course,  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  bill.  But,  it  is  not  going  to 
come  up  next  week  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  I  would  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances pull  a  surprise  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  after  Monday  there  is  no  further 
legislation  programed  imless  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  emergency  nature,  and  fur- 
ther of  a  nature  where  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  call  the  Members  back. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  will  3^eld  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  My 
understanding  is  that  there  was  no  op- 
position at  all  to  the  money  in  this  defi- 
ciency bill  for  the  Veterans'  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of 
there  is  no  controversy 
any  way? 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 
der  standing. 

Mrs.    ROGERS    of 
rejoice  in  that. 


Mas  lachusetts.     So 
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AUTHORIZING     THE     fePEAKER     TO 
SIGN   ENROLLED   BILLS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     ^r.   Speaker,  1 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournmelit  of  the  House 
until  Monday  next  thej  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Sptiker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enroUea  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly]  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  thtre  objection? 

There  was  no  objectior  - 


Tenth.  Provide  for  i  freer  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  be- 
tween the  nations  of  tpe  Free  World, 

Eleventh.  Start  wdrk  at  once  on  the 
development  of  a  rocket  motor  with  a 
million  pounds  thrust 

Twelfth.  Give  serious  attention  to  the 
question  of  shelters  and  stockpiles  for 
civil  defense. 

Thirteenth.  Reorganize  the  structure 
of  the  Defense  Establishment. 

Fourteenth.  Provide  increased  Incen- 
tives for  the  retention  of  trained  person- 
nel in  the  military  services. 

Fifteenth.  Acceler4te  and  expand  re- 
search and  develop: 
vide  funding  on  a  1 
improve    control 


UN^  MONDAY 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   McCORMACK 
ask  unanimous  consent 
House  adjourns  today  it 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tl*re  objection? 

There  was  no  objectio  i. 


that  when  the 
adjourn  to  meet 


SEVENTEEN  MUSTS  FOR  SURVIVAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthewii]  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  M  .  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rivise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl  ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentli  man  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objectioi . 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  » [r.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  the  newspapers 
of  America  have  been  filled  with  sugges- 
tions by  our  citizens  as  to  what  we  must 
do  if  we  are  to  survive.  In  more  recent 
days,  a  very  distingui^ed  committee 
from  the  other  body  suggested  that  there 
are  17  musts  for  the  nation's  defense. 
These  musts  were  what  we  might  con- 
sider defense  points  an  d  were  listed  as 
follows: 

First.  Modernize  and  strengthen  the 
Strategic  Air  Force. 

Second.  Step  up  the  lispersal  of  SAC 
bases. 

Third.  Put  more  effor ;  into  developing 
antimissile  missiles. 

Fourth.  Improve  our  early  warning 
system  for  manned  aire  aft  and  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  in  early  warning 
detection  system  for  bfilllstics  missiles. 

Fifth.  Modernize  ind  strengthen 
ground  and  naval  forces. 

Sixth.  Provide  an  adequate  airlift  for 
ground  troops.  I 

Seventh.  Pour  more  I  effort  into  our 
antisubmarine  programs. 

Eighth.  Step  up  proquction  schedules 
of  Atlas,  Thor,  Jupitei^  and  accelerate 
the  development  of  Titatn. 

Ninth.  Reduce  lead  t^e  in  the  devel- 
opment of  weapon  syajtems  by  cutting 
down  on  decision  time  and  by  simplifying 
procurement  procedures. 


nt  prograxns,  pro- 
g-term basis,  and 
d  administration 
nt  of  Defense  or 
ent  of  an  inde- 


re  effort  in  the  de- 
missiles. 


within  the  Departi 
through  the  establi 
pendent  agency. 

Sixteenth.  Put  mc 
velopment  of  manne<i 

Seventeenth.  Accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Polaris  missile  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  findings  of  this  distingiiished 
committee  and  what  I  have  to  say  is 
certainly  not  intend<td  to  be  a  criticism 
of  these  important  musts.  However,  I 
am  going  to  suggest  seven  musts  for  the 
siirvival  of  oiu*  Nation  and  not  a  single 
one  of  them  will  cost  any  money.  I 
think  upon  refiection  we  shall  discover 
that  most  of  the  17  musts  that  I  have 
enumerated  and  wnich  were  so  well 
evaluated  by  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee from  the  other  body  will  cost 
money — a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
It  is  interesting,  th0n,  to  note  that  the 
seven  musts  that  I  pjropose  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  our  ^urvival  will  not  cost 
the  expenditure  of  kn  extra  thin  dime. 

The  first  must  that  I  would  suggest 
is  this:  We  must  realize  that  money 
cannot  solve  all  of  )ur  problems. 

I  have  been  somewhat  fearful  since 
we  began  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress to  note  a  feeliiig  that  I  think  is  too 
general  that  all  we  have  to  do  now  to 
win  this  fight  for  stu^val,  and  that  is 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  just  to  spend 
more  money.  We  have  different  tech- 
niques offered  to  us  i  is,  for  example,  that 
employed  in  the  api  ropriations  bill  that 
we  passed  several  cays  ago  amoimting 
to  approximately  $1.4  billion  when  we 
were  told  that  this  Is  really  an  advance 
appropriation  for  spending  money  in 
next  year's  budget.  |  Then  we  increased 
the  debt  ceiling  fijom  $275  billion  to 
$280  billion  so  that  We  could  spend  more 
money  and  not  have  to  raise  taxes  or 
ask  any  sacrifices  from  the  American 
people  to  meet  this 'extra  obligation.  I 
voted  against  raising  the  debt  limit,  I 
am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  one  reason 
we  have  had  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
is  not  because  of  sputnik  but  because  of 
the  increased  interejst  rates  that  we  are 
paying  on  the  national  debt,  which  now 
amoimt  to  approximately  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  a  year  than  they  did  when 
I  first  came  to  Coniress  5  years  ago.  I 
voted  against  raising  the  debt  limit  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  not  giving  all  the 
facts  to  the  American  people.  I  was 
fearful  that  our  people  would  think  that 
we  can  now  go  ahead  and  spend  more 
money  for  defense  pireparations,  and  not 
have  it  cost  us  anyt  ling.  I  have  become . 
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tremendoiisly  discouraged  during  the 
past  few  days  to  realize  that  it  seems  as 
though  we  are  convinced  now  that 
whether  we  have  war  or  peace  we  must 
always  have  a  tremendous  national  debt 
and  that  we  can  never  pay  it  off.  but 
must  continue  paying  nearly  $8  billion 
a  year  interest  on  this  debt,  and,  of 
course,  within  a  very  short  time  that 
amoimt  will  be  compounded. 

Again  and  again  throughout  this  be- 
loved Republic  of  ours,  I  have  seen  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  too  many  of  our 
citizens  feel  that  the  answer  to  all  of 
oiu-  problems  is  money,  and  tragically 
enough,  so  many  of  us  seem  to  think 
that  It  is  not  our  money,  but  it  is  the 
money  of  someone  else  more  fortunate 
than  we  are.  Certainly  any  thinking 
citizen  must  realize  that  to  have  an  ade- 
quate defense  we  must  spend  money. 
But  the  must  upon  which  I  am  insisting 
again  is  the  realization  that  money  can- 
not solve  all  of  our  problems. 

As  an  amateur  student  in  the  field  of 
history,  I  remember  one  tragic  fact 
about  the  decline  of  all  the  great  civil- 
izations of  the  past.  They  have  all  fallen 
because  among  other  things  they  have 
put  greater  faith  in  the  material  things 
of  life  than  they  have  in  the  spiritual 
things.  Now  there  are  many  people  in 
America  today  who  feel  that  we  ought 
not  to  teach  the  Bible  or  any  kind  of  re- 
ligion in  our  public  schools.  Many  of 
these  same  people  would  be  driven  out 
of  America,  would  be  imprisoned  and 
would  be  treated  with  ttie  utmost  of  con- 
tempt if  it  were  not  for  the  teachings 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
Bible,  In  the  Old  Testament  the  em- 
phasis in  the  whole  instruction  is  on 
the  necessity  of  a  people  if  they  are  to 
survive  of  following  the  principles  of  the 
spiritual  rather  than  the  principles  of 
the  material.  Several  days  ago  we  all 
received  an  interesting  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday  ft  Co..  Inc..  and  en- 
titled "The  Challenge  of  the  Sputniks." 
Immediately  after  receiving  this  inter- 
esting publication  I  read  it  and  I  quote 
now  from  page  96  of  this  publication 
an  article  written  by  Bertrand  Russell. 
In  speaking  of  a  possibility  of  unpar- 
alleled happiness  for  the  himian  race  if  it 
decides  to  piirsue  its  collective  welfare 
rather  than  damage  to  some  hated 
group,  Russell  says,  "This  demands  a 
morality  which  will  be  new  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  acted  upon.  As  an  ideal, 
it  is  not  new.  but  very  old.  It  has  been 
preached  for  countless  centivies  by  sages 
and  religious  leaders,  who  have  been 
highly  honored  after  being  put  to  death. 
I  hope,  though  not  with  complete  con- 
fidence, that  men  may  learn  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  happy,  even  at  the  cost 
of  enduring  the  happiness  of  those 
whwn  they  have  hitherto  hated.  If  this 
lesson  can  be  learnt  in  time,  science  can 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  golden 
age.  If  it  cannot  be  learnt,  every  in- 
crease of  knowledge  will  be  only  a  step 
toward  ultimate  and  complete  disaster." 

The  plea  here  is  for  the  acceptance  of 
all  members  of  the  human  race  to  lean 
on  a  morality  of  love.  Surely,  we  in 
America  would  do  well  to  abide  by  that 
philosophy  and  the  interesting  fact 
about  it  ]a  that  it  does  not  cost  a  dime 
of  money. 


The  second  must  I  want  to  suggest  if 
we  expect  to  survive  is  the  fact  that: 
The  words  "our  re^Mnsibilities"  must 
assume  equal  status  in  o\ir  thtniring  as 
do  the  words  "our  rights." 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  facts, 
of  co\u-se,  about  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  first  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  are  the  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights,  Let  us  eniunerate 
these  rights: 

First.  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Second.  A  well  regulated  militia,  be- 
ing necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Third.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  ot 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  hoiise.  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

Fourth.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  p>erson8,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated, and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  smd  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Fifth,  No  person  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  vmless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self, nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  shall  private  pro];>erty  be  taken  for 
public  xiae,  without  just  compensation. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
this  particular  right  we  have  the  guar- 
anty that  no  person  shall  be  compelled 
In  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  traitors,  crooks,  and  other  infamous 
people  have  hidden  behind  this  guaranty 
which  is  so  precious  for  the  preservation 
of  a  free  America. 

Sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Impartial 
Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously 
ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  coimsel  for  his 
defense. 

Seventh.  In  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed $20,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury. 
shall  be  otherwioe  reexamined  in  any 
court  <a  the  United  states,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 


Eighth.  Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  pimishments  inflicted. 

Ninth.  The  enumeration  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

Tenth.  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

These  glorious  rights  have  long  been  a 
part  of  the  fabric  of  oiu*  constitutional 
government.  Many  thinking  citizens 
today  feel  that  m  upholding  these  rights, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  has  gone 
to  the  extreme.  These  citizens  hold  ttiat 
many  times  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  so-called  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation,  and  that 
if  great  care  is  not  taken,  we  give  the 
individual  such  extreme  rights  that  the 
Nation  cannot  survive.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
great  knowledge  of  constitutional  gov- 
enunent.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the 
whole  Judicial  S3rstem  of  our  country  Is 
in  a  very  strained  position.  Too  often  we 
find  the  crook,  the  murderer,  the  rapist, 
released — and  we  must  constantly  be  on 
our  safeguard  to  realize  the  maximum  of 
Jiistice  for  all  of  our  people. 

Just  several  days  ago  I  heard  one  of 
our  colleagues — and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical— comment  to  the  effect  that  in 
Russia  young  people  were  taught  to 
serve  the  state,  whereas  in  America  the 
purpose  of  our  Government  is  to  liberate 
the  individual.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
survive  as  a  Nation  if  that  is  the  only 
thought  we  have  about  our  Government. 
If,  in  other  words,  we  think  about  nothing 
but  our  privileges  and  our  rights  and  our 
opportunities  for  material  fund  and  hap- 
piness, and  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  our  form  of  government 
is  doomed. 

Look  about  you,  if  you  will,  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  Here  are  words  that 
are  carved  on  this  woodwork,  and  sure- 
ly they  are  immortal  aspirations  of  our 
people.  They  ought  to  be.  They  have 
a  place  here.  Here  are  the  words 
"union.  Justice,  tolerance,  liberty,  peace." 
I  think  it  ]a  tragic  that  we  do  not 
have  the  word  "responsibility."  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  vote,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  vote  intelligently,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  consider  our  neighbor, 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  practice 
the  Golden  Rule— it  cannot  be  enf  (»ced. 
it  is  not  perhaps  what  we  might  call  a 
fundamental  legal  requirement  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  but  it  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion that  we  must  assimie  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  survive.  Communism  can 
svu^ive  without  the  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  but  our  democracy  cannot, 
I  repeat  again,  then,  that  the  second 
must  for  survival  is  the  words  "our  re- 
sponsibilities" must  assume  equal  status 
in  our  thtnirtng  with  the  words^  "our 
rights." 

Next,  and  the  third  must  is:  We  must 
evaluate  properly  the  statement  "All 
men  are  created  equal."  idiich  thought 
is  so  foremost  in  so  many  of  our  po- 
litical orations  of  the  day  and  In  many 
addresses  that  are  made  by  eitiaens  In 
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have  it  cost  us  anytJ  ling.   I  have  become . 
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varying  walks  of  life.  In  the  Immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was 
largely  the  handiwork  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, we  read  this  powerful  statement: 

We  iKikl  UkCM  truttu  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
Ufe,  Uberty.  and  the  pxmult  of  happiness. 

Now,  so  often  ix>Utical  orators  do  not 
say  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
they  will  use  the  words  "All  men  are 
equal." 

They  use  that  statement  as  a  great 
fact  of  oiur  democracy.  Jefferson  of 
course,  certainly  did  not  intend  that  in- 
terpretation of  his  statement.  Mind 
you.  after  the  phrase  "That  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  we  have  this  restrictive 
thought,  "That  they  are  endowed  by 
th^  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  In 
Other  words,  I  hold  that  Jefferson  meant 
by  the  phrase  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  that  they  are  created  equally  in 
the  love  of  Ood,  and  that  God  gives  them 
the  right  of  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pur- 
suit of  their  happiness.  I  am  inclined 
to  beheve  along  with  many  scholars  of 
Jefferson  that  the  great  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  deeply 
Indebted  to  the  Honorable  George  Mason 
of  Virginia,  although  Jefferson  would 
never  admit  his  indebtedness.  On  May 
25,  1776.  George  Mason  sent  his  famous 
declaration  of  rights  to  the  Virginia  Del- 
egation in  the  Continental  Congress.     A 

few  days  after  the  receipt  of  these 
rights,  Jefferson  began  writing  his  fa- 
mous Declaration  of  Independence. 
Now  in  Mason's  Declaration  of  Rights, 
we  find  these  great  statements: 

That  all  men  are  bom  equally  free  and 
Independent  and  have  certain  Inherent  nat- 
ural rlghta — among  which  are  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  Uberty  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing and  possessing  property  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety. 

To  prove,  I  think,  Jefferson's  indebt- 
edness to  Mason,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
in  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  we  find  this  state- 
ment: 

That  aU  men  are  created  equal  and  Inde- 
pendent, that  from  that  equal  creation  they 
derlTe  rights  Inherent,  and  unalienable, 
among  which  are  the  preservation  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  other  words,  Jefferson  most  prob- 
ably derived  not  only  his  inspiration  from 
John  Locke,  who  was  such  an  excellent 
expinltor  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, 
but'jili*  from  George  Mason.  And  the 
whole  Idea  of  this  phrase  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  is  the  fact  that  men  are 
bom  equally  free  and  independent  and 
that  as  a  result  of  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent birth,  they  have  rights  includ- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  life,  liber^,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  am  shocked,  however,  to  note  the 
number  of  times  that  we  find  this  phrase 
distorted  and  the  orator  uses  the  words 
"all  men  are  equaL"  You  see,  to  distort 
the  thought  means,  then,  that  all  of  us 
have  the  same  ability.  I  would  certainly 
grant  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
rise  as  high  in  life  as  his  ability  or  her 
ability  enables  him  or  her  to  rise.    But 


to  accept  the  fallacloiis  thounit  that  all 
of  our  citizens  are  equal  is,  I  think,  to 
promote  the  end  of  the  Repinlic.  The 
acceptance  of  this  thought,  of  equal 
ability  has.  I  think,  much  U>  do  with 
the  problem  we  have  in  the  classrooms. 
Too  many  times  the  slow  student  holds 
back  the  student  of  more  abiliiy  because 
the  people  demand  that  all  cfiildren  be 
taught  the  same  subjects.  A)  course  of 
study,  in  other  words,  must  be  prescribed 
to  take  care  of  the  slow  childj  And  if  it 
is  too  slow  for  the  fast  learner!  too  often 
nothing  is  done  to  correct  the  problem. 

This  great  country  of  oura  ought  to 
give  every  citizen  a  right  tq  earn  his 
proper  place  in  Ufe.  But  thalt  place  in 
life  must  be  earned.  Whateve  r  place  he 
occupies  will  have  to  depend  upon  his 
natural  ability.  If  we  depart  from  that 
standard,  and  I  fear  we  hav(  departed 
from  it,  in  many  instances,  ve  cannot 
hope  to  match  the  threat  of  Soviet 
Russia.  j 

Much  criticism  has  been  qlrected  of 
late  toward  the  curriculum  ia  our  pub- 
lic schools.  I  think  some  oflthis  criti- 
cism is  well  founded,  but  I  thirik  we  must 
never  overlook  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munity itself  is  responsible  for  the  cur- 
riculum. We  have  been  tol&  that  in 
Russia  students  of  outstanding  ability 
have  been  separated  at  an  early  stage 
in  their  educational  career  n-om  those 
of  lesser  abilities.  The  cltildren  of 
lesser  abilities  are  thus  straiified  in  a 
state  or  class  that  keeps  theni  from  at- 
taining the  dignity  and  oDtnmunity 
stature  of  those  students  whc  are  more 
gifted.  We  are  told,  further,  ^t  in  the 
public  schools  of  Russia,  studlents  go  to 
school  6  days  a  week  and  ^metimes 
there  are  3  shifts  a  day  in  ekch  class- 
room. We  are  told  fvui,her 'that  stu- 
dents in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  must  take  science  and 
mathematics,  and  if  they  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  mental  disciplines  of  these 
subjects,  why  then  they  are  relegated 
down  the  educational  ladder.  One 
great  mistake  that  we  must  nit  make  in 
America  is  to  copy  the  Russian  system 
of  education.  That  does  not  mean  to 
say,  however,  that  we  ought  not  earnestly 
to  analyze  our  curriculum  to  see  how  we 
can  improve  it.  I  surely  thiak  we  can 
stand  tremendous  iraprovemeit  without 
a  single  extra  expenditure  of  money  to 
make  it  possible  within  our  educational 
system  to  give  greater  opportunities  to 
students  of  greater  abilities,  ta  recognize 
the  fact  that  these  gifted  students  ought 
to  be  treated  with  at  least  as  much 
special  attention  and  concern  as  those 
students  who  are  less  gifted.  I  find  the 
use  of  the  word  "exceptional"  very  repug- 
nant to  me  as  it  appli^  to  educational 
philosophy.  We  use  that  word  to  desig- 
nate the  student  of  potential  genius,  as 
well  as  the  student  of  lov  ability. 
Surely  without  being  cruel  aiid  imcon- 
cemed  about  human  personaliity,  we  can 
devise  some  other  means  of  classifying 
student;  so  as  to  avoid  at  le^t  the  in- 
herent suggestion  that  in  our  democracy 
we  value  inferior  ability  as  mfich  as  we 
do  exceptional  ability.  I  wi^  it  were 
possible  in  this  talk  to  explore  further 
possibilities  of  improving  the  educational 
opportunities  of  our  students.  I  want 
to  stress  again  that  I  think  great  im- 
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provement  can  be  made  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  single  dlihe.    I  do  not 

deny  the  fact  that  we  need  L_  -^ ~ 

money,  but  I  think  enous^  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  that  aspect!  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  would  suggest,  for  example,  that 
we  use  television  and  other  modem 
media  of  communication  to  a  far  greater 
advantage  in  the  classrojom.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  check  very  thoroughly 
the  programs  of  counseling  and  guidance 
and  admit  the  fact  that  this  problem  is 
a  family  problem,  and  that  there  is  a 
limitation  of  the  ability  of 'the  schools  to 
accept  responsibilities  for  guidance.  We 
need  to  explore  subjects  in  the  class- 
room that  are  olTered  merely  for  the  sake 
of  getting  credits  to  get  a  high  school 
diploma.  We  should  evaluate  the  op- 
portunities for  mental  di^pline  in  our 
classrooms  and  make  those  opportuni- 
ties for  mental  discipline  itore  available. 
At  this  point  I  would  lil^e  to  insert  a 
timely  article  by  Felix  Motley  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1958  issue  of  Na- 
tions'Business:  j 
[From  Nation's  Business  for  January  10S8] 
The  State  or  the  Nanoif 
(By  Felix  Morle^) 

SCICNTU'IC    TUTJllPH    Or    BtTtSU    SHOWS    A 
FARADOZ  IN  EDUCATION 

A  dlstiirblng  paradox  in  cconparatlve  edu- 
cation Is  revealed  by  Russia  >  triumph  with 
the  sputniks.  How  Is  it  that  the  Com- 
munists, who  decry  competition,  emphasize 
it  so  strongly  In  their  schools  while  we. 
claiming  to  beUeve  In  free  enterprise,  have 
gone  so  far  to  eliminate  ttie  competitlT* 
spirit  from  the  classrooms?    r 

Of  the  facts  involved  there  Is.  unfortu- 
nately, no  longer  any  questiob.  Official  pub- 
lications belatedly  teU  vis  th»t  In  the  Soviet 
schools  there  is  no  promcjtlon  tmtil  the 
pupU  has  passed  examlnatlpns  speclflcaUy 
designed  to  weed  out  the  ximflt.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  ahd  Welfare,  Iff. 
Marlon  B.  Folsom,  says  that  fmz  entire  pub- 
lic school  currlculima  must  jbe  reexamined. 
"if  we  are  to  hold  our  owii  with  Russia.** 
It  is  now  freely  admitted  ttiat  In  Russian 
elementary  education  there  I  la  "a  pace  of 
schoolwork  far  more  rigorous  than  any  en- 
covmtered  in  the  United  States,"  to  quote  a 
warning  that  went  ignored  ithen  made  by  a 
competent  American  obseiVer  nearly  ao 
years  ago.  j 

By  contrast,  thoughtful  mtrente  in  tlUs 
country  are  weU  aware  that  In  many  of  our 
public  schools  annual  promotion  is  now  aU 
but  automatic,  with  no  relation  to  individual 
effort.  The  basic  subjects,  even  those  as 
fundamental  as  the  three  Rfs,  are  subordi- 
nated to  social  activities  ag^veably  labeled 
"life  adjustment"  or  "group  ftwareneas."  In- 
tellectual competition  is  viewed  with  mis- 
trust and  anything  more  thjan  perftmetory 
discipline  is  frowned  upon  '  as  frustrating. 
The  net  resxilt,  shattering  io  our  nAt.ir.«i^| 
self-esteem,  is  that  the  Russians  have  forged 
ahead  of  us  in  those  resources  of  scientillc 
manpower  where  we  once  thbught  ourselves 
particularly  competent.  I 

The  redeeming  feature  ofj  our  scbolastle 
deficiency  is  that  American^  are  clearly  in 
revolt  against  the  system  thfcit  produced  It 
In  November  a  Gallup  poll  disclosed  that  89 
percent  of  those  interviewed  favor  making 
mathematics  a  required  BUbJ|ect  throughout 
high  school,  as  do  the  RiissUns.  About  the 
same  time  the  headmaster  of*  a  hard -driving 
and  expensive  Washington  .private  school 
revealed  that  applications  there  have  soared 
to  1,000  for  every  76  boys  Uie  school  can 
take.  The  other  day  a  small  college  with 
national  reputation  announ<^  that  it  will 
henceforth   admit   no  studeiit  who  cannot 
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pass  a  test  In  algetura.  "which  should  have 
l>een  accomplished  In  aecoudary  school." 
There  Is  no  lack  of  denumd  for  competitive 
education  In  the  United  States.  The  faUure 
is  in  the  supply. 

Several  factors  have  combined  to  create 
this  anomalous  situation.  Perhaps  the  moat 
Influential  Is  the  extreme  to  which  the 
plausible  theory  of  progressive  education  has 
been  carried.  Starting  from  the  reasonable 
thesU  that  achooUng  should  be  enjoyable, 
tbe  trend  In  pubUc  education  has  gone  on  to 
eliminate  aU  coercion,  all  taskwork  and  al- 
most all  sharply  competitive  training.  Un- 
fortunately this  misguided  kindness  has  alto- 
gether failed  to  make  the  Uvea  of  teachers, 
pupils,  or  parents  happier.  We  do  not  need 
psychologists  to  teU  us  that  the  child  whose 
will  is  never  crossed  is  tbe  one  who  makes 
himself  and  others  miserable. 

Extreme  progresslvlsm  has  done  much  to 
make  the  high  school  diploma  virtually 
meaningless  as  a  measure  of  Individual 
achievement.  But  material  prosperity  has 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the  subtle 
degradation  of  the  public  schools.  When 
even  elementary  education  wa«  a  privilege, 
obtainable  by  few,  real  sacrifices  were  made 
to  attain  It  and  value  roee  accordingly.  As 
a  right,  available  and  even  compulsory  for 
all,  there  \b  no  such  appreciation.  Although 
we  have  long  outgrown  the  little  red  school- 
house  it  is  no  mere  nostalgia  to  say  that  those 
who  trudged  there  in  aU  aorta  of  weather 
gained  values  not  provided  by  door-to-door 
bus  delivery.  Nor  Is  there  any  architect 
skillful  enough  to  build  a  love  of  learning 
Into  tbe  country  club  accommodations  cur- 
renUy  deemed  desirable  as  an  educational 
setting. 

Still   a   third   source   of   depreciation   is 

found  in  the  current  phUoaophy  of  teacher 
training.  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  to  deftness  In 
presentation.  Tbe  whole  public  school  sys- 
tem is  topheavy  with  educationists  who 
know  how  but  not  what  to  teach.    Talent  is 

no  longer  as  Important  as  the  mere  number 
of  credits  which  teachers  achieve  m  manda- 
tory courses  concerned  with  procedures 
rather  than  with  content.  Undoubtedly 
techniques  are  useful,  but  they  do  not  of 
themselves  make  teachers  any  more  than 
typing  ability  of  Itself  creates  authors.  In 
the  assembly  line  production  of  mechani- 
cally qualified  educationists  Is  found  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  msj^iMi  in  our 
public  schools. 

The  American  educational  deterioration, 
now  painfully  foctiaed  by  Russia's  scientific 
achievement,  Is  thus  in  no  major  respect  due 
to  any  lack  of  funds.  Some  of  the  decline 
In  standards,  on  the  contrary,  is  probably  a 
result  of  too  lavish,  or  at  least  too  careleas. 
expenditure.  It  follows  that  the  problem 
viu  not  be  solved,  and  oo\ild  even  be  Intensl- 
fled,  by  merely  pouring  more  money  into 
public  education. 

Yet  the  naive  beUef  that  money  alone  can 
cure  what  Is  wrong  with  our  schools  Is  wide- 
spread, and  Is  contantly  promoted  by  a 
powerful  and  weU  organized  lobby.  Un- 
doubtedly there  wiU  be  concerted  effort  to 
obuin  more  Federal  aid  for  education  from 
the  session  of  Congress  now  convening.  At 
the  grassroots  there  U  a  healthy  skepticism 
about  the  educational  frills  which  money 
can  provide.  Many  a  local  t>ond  Issue,  for 
more  luxurious  school  facilities,  has  been 
turned  down  by  conununlty  plebiscites  In 
recent  months.  But  this  revolt  in  the  locali- 
ties has  merely  strengthened  the  demand 
that  Washington  take  over  financing  which 
voters  see  no  need  to  impose  directly  upon 
themselves. 

Federal  aid  in  this  field,  of  oourse.  runs 
counter  to  that  faith  in  local  self-govern- 
ment on  which  our  Federal  system  is  based. 
Nevertheless.  intervenUon  by  WaslUngton 
must  be  expected  if  the  incompetence  of  our 
PubUc  education,  by  contrast  with  that  of 
soviet  Russia,  U  as  pronounced  as  evidence 


Indicates.  For  this  means  that  the  problem 
is  no  longer  local,  but  is  becoming  one  of 
national  defense. 

There  is.  however,  a  procedxire — ^wholly 
consistent  with  American  traditions — where- 
by Washington  could  do  much  to  improve  the 
schools  without  any  additional  budgetary 
charge.  And  It  la  a  method  which  would  be 
welcomed  by  parents  and  teachers  alike. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  first  to 
define,  and  then  promote,  the  mlnlmxim  cur- 
riculum deemed  necessary  for  schooling 
worthy  of  that  name.  Secretary  Folsom 
points  out  that  every  Russian  schoolchUd 
must  take  6  years  of  matbematlcs  beyond 
arithmetic,  and  Is  relegated  to  a  vocational 
school  If  he  cannot  make  the  grade.  But  he 
stops  short  of  advocating  any  method  for 
restoring  the  competitive  spirit  for  American 
youngsters.  Tet  it  Is  really  a  duty,  rather 
than  merely  proper,  for  the  prestmiably  ex- 
pert Office  of  Education  to  do  Just  this. 

Ohce  a  standard,  hard-hitting  curriciilum 
is  recommended  it  would  be  up  to  the  locali- 
ties to  decide  how  much  of  it.  If  any.  they 
would  adopt.  But  they  would  at  least  have 
an  index  for  guidance.  They  would  have  a 
basis  for  constructive  reform  more  substan- 
tial than  the  wholly  fallacious  idea  that  good 
education  can  be  buUt  into  expensive  build- 
ings. And  pubUc  attention  would  be  focused 
on  methods,  which  are  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

To  get  results  in  this  field  the  Inetnnlng 
Congress  need  only  ask  two  simple  questions, 
but  should  insist  that  schoolmen  now  on  the 
Federal  payroll  provide  unequivocal  answers: 
Why  Is  It  that  the  spirit  of  competition  has 
been  so  sharply  and  disastrously  curtaUed  in 
an  institution  as  fundamental  as  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  school?  Why  is  it  that  the  better 
ooUeges  and  universities.  Instead  of  welcom- 
ing graduates  of  the  public  shools,  are  com- 
ing to  regard  them,  by  and  large,  as  inferior 
material  for  every  type  of  professional  train- 
ing? 

Both  questions  need  to  be  asked — and  an- 
swered. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  Involving  the 
granting  of  scholarships  to  gifted  stu- 
dents. Now.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  this 
problem,  but  as  I  recall,  even  dining  the 
depression  days  when  I  was  graduated 
from  college,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
gifted  student  of  genuine  ability  who 
wanted  to  go  to  college  who  was  not  able 
to  get  to  college.  My  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Florida,  is  still  an  institu- 
tion that  boasts  of  the  fact  that  many 
htmdreds  of  its  students  are  able  to  ob- 
tain part-time  Jobs  and  actually  pay  all 
of  their  expenses  in  college.  Now  there 
may  be  gifted  students  who  have  the 
genuine  wiU  for  more  education  and  who 
cannot  obtain  it  because  of  their  lack  of 
financial  ability.  I  know  in  certain  spe- 
cial fields,  such  as  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, that  this  may  be  true.  But  I  want 
to  repeat  again  that  in  my  experience  as  a 
former  University  student,  as  a  director 
of  student  activities,  and  as  a  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  all  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  I  do  not  know  of  one  single  In- 
stance of  a  gifted  student,  irrespective  of 
his  financial  condition,  who  wanted  to  get 
a  higher  education  who  was  not  able  to 
get  this  education.  One  thing  we  must 
surely  do  in  our  pubUc  schools  is  to  avoid 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  enforce  inte- 
gration, and  to  insist  on  a  discipline  in 
schools  where  the  little  gangs  and  ado- 
lescent criminals  make  a  mockery  of  the 
wholesome  environment  so  necessary  for 
education.  Little  Rock  and  the  New  York 
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city  public  schools  have  emphasized  to 
the  Nation  that  money  is  no  substitute 
for  constitutional  government  or  the  In- 
sistence of  moral  standards  in  the  clast- 
ro<Hn8. 

Again,  the  third  must  that  I  have  In 
mind  is  the  fact  that  we  must  evaluate 
properly  the  statement  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  and  we  must.  I  think,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  this  phrase 
we  mean  that  no  citizen  in  America  has 
a  right  to  expect  anjrthing  except  that 
which  he  earns,  that  we  are  not  equal 
as  far  as  ability  is  concerned,  but  we  are 
equal  in  the  divine  creation  of  God  and 
in  the  love  of  providence,  and  we  are 
equal  insofar  as  we  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  rise  Just  as  high  in  life  in  our 
democratic  society  as  our  abilities  enable 
us  to  rise. 

The  fourth  must  that  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  survive  is  the  simple  fact  that:  We 
must  be  honest  with  ourselves  n^nd  the 
world. 

I  do  not  think  we  in  America  are  more 
dishonest  than  the  people  in  any  other 
nation,  but  I  do  know  that  we  need  to 
stress  first  of  all  just  the  simple  word 
"honesty."  The  crook  in  labor,  in  busi- 
ness, or  in  public  life  must  be  ferreted 
out.  The  community  must  not  take  the 
position,  no  matter  how  crooked  the  indi- 
vidual is  if  he  serves  selfish  aims,  he  is 
entitled  to  friendship  and  loyalty. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  survive  will  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  there  are  enough 
people  who  put  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic before  they  place  their  own  selfish  In- 
terest. Surely  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 
Uc  is  to  demand  strict  honesty  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor. I  am  shocked  to  iJiink  that  de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  dishonesty  of  a  labor  leader,  that 
he  can  still  command  enough  allegiance 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
whelming rank  and  file  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization so  that  he  can  thumb  his  nose 
at  decency  and  be  elected  president  of  a 
powerful  labor  union  that  has.  In  turn, 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  many 
hundreds  of  independent  and  honest 
businessmen  and  likewise  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  honest  men  and  wmnen  in 
organized  labor.  I  am  appalled  to  note 
the  increase  in  embezzlements  in  the  re- 
spectable business  circles  of  America, 
where  men  and  women  steal  Uterally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  America,  and  this  tragic  trace  of  cor- 
ruption is  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  one 
of  our  colleagues  several  days  ago  in  a 
very  interesthig  talk,  pointed  out  that,  in 
his  opinion,  there  were  about  $20  billion 
in  income  each  year  that  the  American 
people  did  not  even  report.  There  does 
not  take  much  logic,  I  think,  to  deduce 
the  fact  that  with  aU  of  the  greatness  of 
America  that  fundamentally  when  we 
have  such  a  great  problem  of  dishonesty, 
that  the  time  has  come  to  realize  that  we 
cannot,  with  the  almighty  dollar,  buy 
this  moral  virtue  of  honesty.  It  is  an  as- 
piration that  should  be  a  national  aspira- 
tion. It  is  a  goal  that  does  not  cost  a 
dime  of  Federal  expenditure. 

I  think  this  idea  of  being  honest  with 
the  world  is  of  paramount  importanoe. 
For  example,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
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when  we  must  say  very  frankly  that 
America  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
solve  all  of  tiie  problems  of  the  world. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  help  other  nations 
to  help  themselves.    I  am  proud  of  the 

ideali^  of  America,  which  has  made 
possible  a  tremendous  amount  of  help  to 
nations  all  over  the  world.  Critics  of 
America  would  say  that  this  help  has 
been  given  largely  because  of  the  self- 
interest  of  America.  I  do  not  deny  the 
fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  much  of  the  aid 
we  have  given  has  been  because  of  self- 
interest,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  we 
have  been  prompted  to  an  equal  extent 
by  the  spirit  of  idealism  and  by  the  feel- 
ing that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  help 
men  and  women  of  good  will  throughout 
the  whole  world.  For  example,  tell  me. 
If  you  will,  of  the  history  of  any  other 
great  nation  that  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  winning  two  world  wars, 
and  yet  as  a  result  of  these  wars,  has  not 
demanded  one  extra  foot  of  territory. 
Tell  me,  if  you  please,  the  example  of 
another  nation  that  fought  a  war  such 
as  the  Korean  conflict,  and  poured  forth 
the  precious  blood  of  oiu:  youth  and  the 
material  resources  of  our  Nation  to  stop 
the  onroad  of  the  fatal  philosophy  of 
communism.  Then,  after  the  struggle 
ceased,  mind  you,  once  again  we  did  not 
ask  for  any  material  compensation.  I  do 
not  believe  the  remainder  of  the  world 
has  been  told  eloquently  enough  of  this 
sincere  expression  of  American  idealism. 
But  again  and  again  we  must  be  honest 
and  realize  that  we  cannot  solve  all  of 
the  problems  of  another  nation.  Each 
nation's  problems  must  be  largely  solved 
by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

A  fifth  must  is  the  fact  that :  We  must 
solve  oxu:  fiscal  problems. 

How  tragic  it  is  that  in  this  period  of 
high  income  we  have  still  not  made  any 
progress  at  all  toward  reducing  the  huge 
national  debt  that  faces  us  seemingly 
now  forever  In  the  future.  The  Interest 
on  this  national  debt  is  closely  approxi- 
mating  $8  billion  a  year.  If  the  people 
of  the  sovereign  States  did  not  have  to 
pour  this  vast  amount  of  money  Into  the 
Federal  coffers,  think,  if  you  please,  how 
many  schools  they  could  build.  Con- 
sider the  better  salaries  they  could  pay 
school  teachers.  Ponder  the  new  hospi- 
tals and  new  public  buildings  that  could 
dot  the  landscape  of  almost  every  county 
In  the  Union.  Yet,  I  think,  because  we 
are  afraid  to  suggest  that  there  must 
be  some  sacrifice,  we  go  on  postponing 
the  inevitable  day  when  in  my  opinion 
we  shall  collapse  In  economic  ruin.  Now, 
I  think  we  can  make  great  progress  in 
reducing  this  debt  by  not  spending  more 
money  but  by  doing  such  simple  things 
as  demanding  that  we  get  more  defense 
out  of  each  dollar  that  we  already  spend. 
Consider,  if  you  please,  how  much  money 
we  are  spending  now  for  defense.  Spend- 
ing for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — ^what  we  might  call 
direct    expenditiures — has   amoimted    to 

about  $45  billion  for  the  last  2  years  and 
that  amount  will  be  increased  by  about 
another  billion  this  year.  Then  in  addl- 
Uon  to  that,  let's  consider  the  billions 
for  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  of  our  allies,  let  us  consider  the 
expenditure  of  billions  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  particularly  let  us  keep  in  mind 


the  program  through  whicH  we  trade 
our  agricultural  surplus  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Let  us  consider  mank^  other  ex- 
penditures for  the  defense  of  ftiis  Nation, 
such  as  the  cultural  exchanjge  of  stu- 
dents, the  Voice  of  America.f  and  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  w«  have  ap- 
propriated adequate  sums.  'I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  are  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  out  of  each  dollar  spent. 
The  President  in  his  annual  abate  of  the 
Union  message  told  us  of  his  firm  resolve 
to  do  something  immediately  fcbout  con- 
flicting authorities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  lack  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  departments,  ^e  rivalry, 
the  tremendous  paperwork  \^hich  is  so 
unessential,  have  come  almtst  to  the 
point  of  a  national  scandal.  When  are 
we  going  to  have  real  unity  in  the  De- 
fense Department?  When  aiVwe  going 
to  have  a  better  method  of  procurement 
which  year  after  year  we  are  told  would 
save  billions  of  dollars  a  year?  When 
are  we  going  to  realize  that  ifl  we  should 
ever  have  another  world  war|— and  God 
forbid— we  cannot  fight  it  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  fought  Worlq  War  n? 
When  are  we  going  to  do  tHese  things 
that  don't  cost  the  money,  ttiat  admit- 
tedly are  not  dramatic,  and  that  ad- 
mittedly will  cause  a  lot  of  heartache  and 
a  lot  of  difficulty?  When  art  we  going 
to  do  these  things  that  are  Essential  if 
we  are  to  survive?  Let  me  $tress  that 
I  shall  certainly  vote  for  every  appropria- 
tion for  defense  that  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary. I  am  suggesting  here  a  must, 
however,  that  is  supplemental  and  will 
not  cost  a  dime,  but  would  mther  save 
money.  And  that  must  againjis  the  fact 
that  we  must  solve  our  fiscal  problems. 
We  must  get  a  dollars  worth  of  defense 
out  of  each  dollar  we  spend. 

Now,  a  sixth  must  is:   We  must  pre- 
serve our  form  of  government. 

When  our  forefathers  camie  to  these 
pilgrim  shores  they  had  the  idvantages 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  great  civilizations 
of  the  past.  They  devised  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  indigenous,  I  think,  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  j  This  form 
of  government  embodied  a  sejiaratlon  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  three  great  branches— tjhe  execu- 
tive, the  legislative  and  the  Judicial.  I 
have  seen  the  development  jiist  during 
the  few  years  I  have  been  inCongress 
of  a  type  of  government  that!  I  think  is 
entirely  different  from  what!  our  fore- 
fathers envisoned.  I  have  htard  those 
who  seemingly  think  that  thd  only  way 
in  the  world  to  get  things  ione  is  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington to  do  it.  They  havcj  forgotten 
the  fact  that  with  the  divisions  of  the 
Federal  Government  our  forefathers  de- 
vised a  powerful  State  government  sys- 
tem, and  specifically  set  f  orth  tthe  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitutiab  that  the 
rights  not  given  to  the  Pederil  Govern- 
ment are  reserved  to  the  Stat*  or  to  the 
people.  Every  doUar  of  taxation  we  get 
comes  frcMn  the  sovereign  aitizens  of 
America.  The  philosophy  Tthat  the 
states  are  incapable  of  soliinri  their 
problems  to  me  is  one  of  the  Jnost  dan- 
gerous philosophies  prevalent  Ih  America 
today.  On  the  Federal  level  we  find  the 
Supreme  Coxu^  In  many  decisions  tak- 
ing away  from  the  States  certain  respon- 
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sibilities  and  privileges  wl  ich  should  be- 
long to  the  States.  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  upon  this  tremend(us  problem  at 
length,  but  in  my  humble  opinion,  we 
must  realize  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  different,  that  i^  is  indigenous 
to  our  own  beloved  country,  and  for  our 
form  of  government  to  continue  we 
must  have  on  the  Federal  level  a  clear 
division  of  powers  as  ambng  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative  and;  judicial,  and 
then  insofar  as  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  are 
concerned,  we  must  never  fail  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  sovereign  Ntltion  composed 
of  sovereign  States.  The  only  powers 
given  to  the  Nation  are  those  powers 
that  the  States,  themselves,  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  ] 

The  seventh  must  is  tlhat:    Each  of 
us  must  sacrifice.  I 

Plato  said  that  when  the  citizens  of 
a  RepubUc  had  rather  ser^e  the  Republic 
with  their  money  than  with  themselves, 
the  Republic  is  not  far  frobi  its  fall.  We 
need  to  have  in  America  today  more 
than  ever  before  a  sense  of  service  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  sacrifice.  They  do  not  want 
sacrifice  to  be  a  one-way]  street  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  people  and  not  on 
others.  Svu-ely  the  man  with  a  small  in- 
come cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  as 
much  materially  as  the  man  of  larger  ta- 
come.  Once  we  are  given  |the  goals,  I  am 
sure  that  the  American  people  will  re- 
spond to  the  challenge.  We  need  to  be 
told,  however,  I  think,  that  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  our  cake  ind  eat  it  too. 
To  be  specific,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
the  same  number  of  televisions,  automo- 
biles  and  other  luxuries  dl  life  that  de- 
mand the  talents  and  eneiteies  of  most  of 
our  creative  thought  and  produce  the 
new  pioneers  in  science  tto  match  the 
achievements  of  Russia.  One  tragic  fact 
as  far  as  scientists  in  R«ssia  are  con- 
cerned is  that  then-  efforts  have  been 
directed  entirely  toward  a  war  potential. 
Someone  has  said  that  ^  we  had  as 
much  engineering  effort  tbward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sputnik  in  America 
as  we  have  had  in  the  development  of 
the  new  fins  on  automobiles,  that  we 
could  long  since  have  launched  our 
sputnik.  I  realize  these  aie  generalities. 
These  statements  do  not  hand  out  a  biU 
of  particulars.  What  I  am  pleading  for 
is  for  the  clear  esUblishi^ient  of  goals 
and  then  the  calm  statemefit  of  the  facts 
to  the  American  people.  And  I  repeat 
once  again  that  I  believe  our  American 
people  will  meet  the  challenge. 

Bernard  Baruch.  in  tbe  Doubleday 
publication  to  which  I  referred  before 
states  the  problem.  I  thii^.  eloquently: 

The  basic  problems  confn^ting  ua  today 
are  not  new— they  only  appeiir  in  new  guises 
to  each  generation.  And  as  Isee  these  prob- 
lems arise  again  anrf  again  In  my  Ufetime, 
I  feel  like  a  battered  old  teteran  coming 
back  from  tbe  wara  who,  If  De  cannot  point 
out  the  road  to  victory,  can  at  least  show 
how  to  avoid  the  path  which  leads  to  defeat. 

Sometimes,  it  seems  to  aie,  this  path  Is 
widening  into  a  superhlghwrty.  along  which 
we  speed,  apparently  unconcerned  with  our 
destination  as  long  as  we  get 
rubber  seats  and  pushbu  ton  drive.  If 
America  ever  crashes,  it  wll|  be  In  a  two- 
tone  convertible. 
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While  we  devote  our  industrial  and  tech- 
nological power  to  producing  new  model  au- 
tomobiles and  more  gadgets,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  conquering  space.  While  America 
grumbles  over  taxes  and  cuts  the  cloak  of 
its  defense  to  the  cloth  of  Its  budget,  Rus- 
sia Is  launching  intercontinental  missUes. 
Suddenly,  rudely,  we  are  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  have  outdistanced 
us  In  a  race  which  we  thought  we  were  win- 
ning. It  is  Russia,  not  the  United  SUtes. 
who  has  had  the  Imagination  to  hitch  its 
wagon  to  the  stars  and  the  sklU  to  reach  for 
the  moon  and  all  but  grasp  It. 

America  is  worried.  It  should  be.  We 
have  been  set  back  severely,  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  defense  and  security  but  In  the  con- 
test for  the  support  and  confidence  of  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

Still  there  Is  no  reason  to  panic.  What 
human  folly  conunits,  human  ingenuity  can 
overcome.  We  can  overcome  our  mistakes, 
our  delays,  our  Incompetence,  but  this  re- 
quires hard  work  and  aacrifloea  and  putting 
first  things  first. 

I  have  no  imtlence  with  those  who  claim 
that  our  economy  cannot  stand  the  strain 
of  meeting  tbe  Soviet  challenge  and  com- 
plain that  taxes  are  too  burdensome.  There 
are  worse  burdens  than  taxes.  The  cost  of 
preserving  the  peace  Is  Infinitely  less  than 
the  cost  of  fighting  a  war.  I,  for  one,  will 
never  concede  that  we  cannot  do  as  much  in 
the  defense  of  our  freedoms  as  any  potential 
enemy  may  be  doing  to  destroy  those  free- 
doms. 

Sputnik  is  more  than  a  satellite  hurtling 
through  space,  more  than  a  warning  of 
leadership  jeopardized  and  security  Imper- 
iled. Sputnik  represents  the  test  of  democ- 
racy. Do  we  meet  this  challenge — regain  our 
leadership,  assure  our  security?  Do  we  dis- 
cipline ourselves  to  protect  our  freedoms? 
If  we  do  not.  ws  wm  bear  the  far  harsher 
disciplines  which  our  enemies  wm  impose  on 
us. 

Those  are  simple,  sobering  facts.  I 
realize  m  all  humiUty  that  there  are 
many  other  musts  that  one  might  con- 
template as  we  think  of  this  struggle  for 
survival.  But  I  repeat  once  agam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  seven  musts  which  I 
have  enumerated  are  important  and  of 
special  significance.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  musts  will  cost  a  dime  of 
extra  money.  They  will  cost  sacrifice. 
They  will  cost  a  renewed  dedication  to 
coimtry.  They  will  cause  a  reorienta- 
tion of  effort.  They  will  challenge  each 
of  us  to  do  our  particular  part  in  the 
best  manner  possible  to  make  our  con- 
tribution— however  great  or  small — In 
the  race  for  survival  that  confronts  us. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  budget 
figures  show  that  it  is  $2  billion  more 
than  1952.  In  fact,  I  am  confident  of 
that. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  giving  me  these 
more  accurate  figures.  Is  that  not  tragic 
to  contemplate  that  in  just  a  Uttle  over 
5  years,  it  is  nearly  $2  billion  more  a  year 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Will  the  gentleman  not  say  that 
is  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct  and 
further  remember  that  Is  the  amount  of 
^  increase  in  the  interest  charge  on 
the  national  debt.  In  other  words,  we 
are  paying  $2  billion  more  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  money  as  we 
paid  5  years  ago  in  1952. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. In  fact.  I  think  this  year  the 
total  interest  payment  on  the  national 
debt  would  be  about  $7  J  billion  or  nearly 
$8  billion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  William  Tyler 
Page  was  the  author  of  the  American 
Creed  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  In  that  creed  is  a  phrase 
which  I  think  is  a  beautiful  one  and  ex- 
presses the  kind  of  Government  we  have: 
"A  democracy  in  a  republic." 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  statement.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Page  before  he  wrote  that  won- 
derful creed  examined  all  the  great  docu- 
ments of  American  history.  He  put  m 
that  creed  the  most  precious  thought 
to  me  that  could  be  foimd  ia  any  of 
those  memorable  documents. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  mterest  to 
the  statement  of  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida.  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  thoughtful 
remarks. 

There  were  two  pomts  he  made  that 
I  felt  were  particularly  well  taken— first, 
that  the  mere  expenditure  of  money 
alone  is  not  going  to  solve  the  present 
crisis  m  which  we  In  the  Free  World  find 
ourselves.    How.  true  that  is. 

Second,  he  touched  a  potot  on  which 
I  feel  most  strongly  when  he  pomted  out 
the  urgent  necessity  for  reorganization 
m  our  Defense  Department.  This  inter- 
service  rivalry  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  me.  If  I  run  a  business,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  have  three  research  departments. 
I  have  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
waste  and  duplication,  the  difHculty  of 
getting  any  clear  decisions  and  the  lack 
of  clear  authority  among  the  many  com- 
missions, boards,  and  the  50  or  more  as- 
sistant secretaries  in  the  Department, 
all  this  is  so  apparent  that  something 
must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  The 
gentleman  is  so  right  when  he  says  we 
are  not  getting  the  most  out  of  our  tax 
dollar  for  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment. 


ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  greatest  practitioner  of  false 
economy  the  world  has  ever  known  is  the 
United  States  Government  itself.  One 
need  only  reflect  briefly  on  existing  con- 
ditions to  see  the  truth  of  that  indict- 
ment. It  is  shameful.  If  a  householder 
conducted  his  family  affairs  and  handled 
his  family  budget  in  the  same  manner. 


he  would  be  htistled  off  to  a  booby  hatch 
faster  than  he  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 
As  I  see  our  Federal  budget  makers 
unquestionably  shoving  astronomical 
biUions  mto  the  bottomless  pit  of  the 
so-called  defense  effort  and  simultane- 
ously squeezing  the  domestic  economy  to 
death,  I  am  dismayed.  It  brings  to  mind 
the  BibUcal  quotation:  "Ye  blind  giUdes. 
which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel." 

The  Federal  bucket  for  fiscal  1959  pro- 
poses $45.8  billion  for  "major  national 
security"  and  $27.5  biUion  for  everything 
else,  including  $7.9  billion  as  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  Any  saving  that  is 
to  be  made,  we  are  told,  must  come  from 
the  lesser  items — the  defense  collossus 
to  remain  mviolate  and  supreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
or  in  this  country  wants  a  strong  and 
invulnerable  America  more  than  I  want 
it.  But  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
need  not  spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy 
to  be  mvulnerable.  Such  is  precisely 
what  the  Kremlin  wants  us  to  do.  I  am 
sure  we  can  reshuffle  the  billions  present- 
ly going  into  the  defense  effort — reshuffle 
them  in  a  way  to  allow  all  the  money 
needed  for  rocketry  and  nuclear  develop- 
ment, research  and  education.  No  one 
can  convince  me  that  biUions  cannot  be 
saved  by  cutting  out  frills  and  deadwood 
m  the  present  defense  setup— these  bil- 
lions to  be  diverted  to  the  nuclear  effort. 

I  get  letters  every  day  from  business- 
men, small  industries  and  individuals 
who  are  betog  forced  to  their  knees  by 
the  intolerable  imbalance  of  tbe  Federal 
spending  and  taxing  structure.  I  am 
sure  every  other  Member  of  this  body 
receives  similar  complaints.  We  all  have 
heard  of  ailing  busmesses  calling  in  effi- 
ciency experts  to  reshape,  streamline, 
and  retool  their  organizations  so  as  to 
put  them  back  on  the  right  track.  If 
ever  any  business  needed  an  efficiency 
expert,  it  is  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  impelled  to  this  outburst  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  Federal  "penny  wise 
and  povmd  foolish"  situation  which  is 
worse  than  I  thought.  It  is  false  econ- 
omy of  the  first  order,  degrading  to  the 
prestige  of  America,  discouraging  to  our 
own  people,  and  very  costly,  m  the  long 
run. 

Throughout  our  coimtry's  history  a 
source  of  great  national  pride  has  been 
the  beauty,  the  dignity,  the  impressive- 
ness,  and  the  permanency  of  Umted 
States  Government  buildings,  monu- 
ments, psu-ks,  and  other  properties.  Oiu: 
National  Capital  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  cities  m  the 
world.  The  architecture  of  Waahmg- 
ton's  public  buildings,  the  materials  and 
the  workmanship  in  these  buildings  seem 
to  symbolize  the  courage  and  the  virility 
of  America. 

Throughout  the  land,  in  most  towns 
and  cities,  our  Federal  Government  has 
erected  thousands  of  post  offices  and 
other  public  buildings.  Into  Uiese  build- 
ings have  gone  thoughtful  and  beautiful 
architecture  and  materials  of  the  finest 
quality.  These  buildings  have  served  as 
symbols  of  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Nation.  Local  communities  point  with 
pride  to  these  structures.  The  high 
standards  of  Federal  construction  have 
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been  an  Incentive  to  owners  and  builders 
of  private  property. 

Any  foreign  visitor  traveling  through 
America   cannot   but   be   impressed   by 
these  symbolic  and  beautiful  buildings, 
atop  of  which  the  American  flag  so 
proudly  flies. 

These  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  American 
tradition.  They  have  been  honored,  ad- 
mired, and  respected  by  the  entire  world. 
Our  pridef  111  people  never  tire  of  sending 
out  postcard  pictures  of  their  local  na- 
tional structures  which  show  how  won- 
derful it  is  to  live  in  America. 

Suddenly,  now,  we  have  stopped  all 
this — except  in  Washington  itself.  And 
even  here  we  find  a  downgrading  of 
quality  in  public  buildings,  a  tendency  to 
substitute  inferior  materials  where  they 
will  not  be  noticed. 

As  our  rapidly  expanding  communities 
outgrow  their  old  post  offices  and  public 
buildings,  we  find  these  structures  are 
being  replaced  by  shoddy  and  flimsy 
structiu-es  of  a  standard  design  and  re- 
sembling warehouses.  The  Govern- 
ment's General  Services  Administration 
has  a  public-buildings  branch  which  has 
charge  of  these  projects.  It  seems  to  be 
the  current  attitude  of  GSA  that  Federal 
buildings  are  basically  workshops  and 
should  look  the  part — that  the  values 
which  previously  guided  design,  con- 
struction, and  the  selection  of  materials 
are  no  longer  to  prevail. 

Today's  plan  of  public  buildings  is  ob- 
viously a  complete  reversal  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  under  which  we  have  oper- 
ated for  more  than  100  years. 

Except  In  Washington,  Federal  build- 
ings are  constructed  under  regulations 
of  the  Lease  Purchase  Act  whereby  a 
private  builder  produces  a  building  and 
then  leases  it  to  the  Government  for, 
usually,  a  20-year  period  during  which 
time  he  would  amortize  his  original  out- 
lay. 

Life  of  the  Lease  Purchase  Act  ex- 
tended only  to  July  1,  1957.  because  the 
Congress  felt  that  the  scheme  was  not 
doing  the  Job  expected  of  it.  However, 
the  cost  limitations  set  up  by  GSA  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  still  prevail  and 
public  structures  are  still  going  up  under 
private  financing. 

Architects  and  engineers  who  have 
been  granted  design  allocations  from  the 
Government  under  the  Lease  Purchase 
Act  flnd  restrictions  are  so  severe  that 
the  use  of  quality  materials  or  originality 
in  design  is  impossible. 

It  is  my  conviction.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  policy  will  ultimately  cost  the  tax- 
payers more,  rather  than  less.  These 
makeshift  buildings,  of  inferior  materials 
and  so  hastily  constructed,  will  be  fall- 
ing to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  and  by  the 
time  the  Government's  20-year  lease  has 
expired  they  will  be  rubbish. 

This  Is  false  economy  of  the  first 
order. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  construction 
of  these  warehouse-type  buildings  is  a 
terrific  letdown  for  the  local  people  who 
always  have  felt  pride  in  Federal  prop- 
erties of  their  communities.  You  can 
imagine  a  citizen  taking  a  visitor  past  a 
flimsy  stuccoed  structure  and  pointing 
with  pride  to  his  town's  new  post  office. 


Our  granite,  marble  and  lllmestone 
quarries  and  manufacturers  Of  pressed 
brick  have  been  hard  hit.  Tl>eir  prod- 
ucts, no  matter  how  long  in  Juse,  have 
withstood  the  ravages  of  Iweather. 
throughout  the  years.  They  hfive  proven 
that  quality  in  materials  is  somnd  econ- 
omy and  much  cheaper  in  thellong  run. 
Because  of  GSA,  these  natural  ktone  and 
brick  industries  are  having  bitter  times 
and  thousands  of  workers  in  tiie  indus- 
tries have  seen  their  jobs  disappear. 

Many  producers  of  quality  biaterials 
and  a  number  of  architects  ^ave  pro- 
tested the  GSA  policy.  They  fcoint  out 
that  quality  materials  dominate  the  bet- 
ter class  of  private  construction  through- 
out the  country.  They  flnd  it  ^  far  eas- 
ier to  sell  privately  than  It  islto  sell  to 
Governments  buildings.      ,       \ 

Now  we  witness  the  odd  spectacle  of 
private  industry,  rather  than  the  Gov- 
ernment, advocating  the  use  of  materials 
with  proven  long  and  useful  life  in  lieu 
of  xmproven  materials  and  materials 
known  to  be  inferior,  of  slight  uongevity 
and  high  maintenance  cost.  Certainly 
if  a  private  builder  who  has  t^^put  out 
his  own  dollars,  finds  quality  material 
to  be  the  cheapest,  then  it  must  be  a 
sound  procedure.  Private  buiders  are 
not  likely  to  be  throwing  monej  away. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
matter  will  be  investigated.  I  I  want 
economy  in  Government — but  [l  simply 
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do  not  think  our  present  public 
program  represents  economy. 


juildings 


TO  THINE  OWN  FUELS  BE 


TRUE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor*.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  trte  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  LMr.,  Bailey] 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes.      j 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speakei  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  1^  again 
taken  up  the  subject  of  importation  of 
natural  gas.  Although  it  maylbe  some 
time  before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion makes  its  decision  on  thei  applica- 
tions to  import  natural  gas  frbm  Can- 
ada, Congress  must  be  ready  (b  rectify 
any  decision  that  might  be  c^ter  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  We 
hope  that  the  FPC  will  flatly  |-efuse  to 
permit  Canadian  gas  to  comel  in  here 
and  displace  our  own  fuel;  yet  we  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  predicting  what 
these  Government  agencies  wiUdo. 

I  said  that  I  was  happy  to, learn  of 
the  gentleman's  bringing  the  Canadian 
gas  issue  before  this  session  of  Congress. 
He  has  always  been  with  me  in  the  flght 
to  protect  America  from  the  economic 
catastrophe  that  would  result  if;  we  were 
to  go  along  with  the  administration's 
foreign  trade  proposals.  ] 

I  am  happy  to  note  also  that  ijiore  and 
more  other  Members  of  Cong|ress  are 
coming  into  our  camp.  They  h|ive  been 
back  home  in  recent  months. 

realize  more  than  ever  what 

to  American  workers  when  fore 
ducers  are  permitted  to  usxirp 
kets. 

We  need  all  the  help  that  we  I  can  get. 
We  must  keep  a  lookout  on  the  stern  of 
our  Ship  of  State  as  well  as  on  the  bow. 
Then,  of  course,  we  must  alwiys  have 
someone  to  watch  from  the  port  side  and 
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someone  for  the  starboard,  because  the 
Executive  Department  is  wjlling  to  open 
all  of  our  ocean  ports  to  the  cheap  man- 
ufactured goods  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
insists  that  we  accept  as  i|iuch  residual 
oil  as  our  friends  in  South  America  want 
to  ship  to  us.  1 

Perhaps  I  should  amend  ihat  last  sen- 
tence to  give  the  subject  more  latitude, 
for  I  have  not  yet  been  infbrmed  by  our 
diplomats  whether  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez  is  our  friend  or  no*.  Our  State 
Department  throughout  his  reign  was 
willing  to  echo  his  sentitnents  about 
Venezuelan  oil  shipments  to  the  United 
States;  the  State  Department's  present 
attitude  toward  him  and  his  successors 
may  not  have  yet  been  determined.  It 
has  been  customary  in  re<ient  years  to 
flnd  out  first  whether  a  foreign  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  accent  cash  gifts 
from  us. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  td  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.     J 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman,  who 
has  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  this 
matter  of  dumping  residual  fuel  oil  from 
Venezuela,  of  course,  will  r^all  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  before  Con- 
gressional committees  here  and  in  the 
other  body  praised  at  some  length  ex- 
Dictator  Jimenez,  of  Venezuela,  and 
pointed  to  his  dictatorshit)  as  a  fine 
example  of  our  friends  to  the  south 
when  we  were  discxissing  tlils  matter  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  incljkied  to  agree 
with  the  distinguished  genil«nan  frcan 
Pennsylvania.  [ 

As  for  Jimenez  himself,  as  he  looks 
back  from  his  refuge  in  thfe  Dominican 
Republic,  he  possibly  wonders  whether 
he  would  not  have  exhibitad  more  wis- 
dom by  keeping  some  of  his  petroleum 
and  converting  it  into  explosives  to  be 
used  in  the  defense  of  his  Government 
rather  than  to  have  poured  so  much  of 
his  country's  oil  into  United  States 
markets.  [ 

Well,  we  have  been  subj4ted  to  these 
Irresponsibilities  of  the  Sl^te  Depart- 
ment for  a  long  time,  so  there  has  been 
a  deluge  of  foreign  commooities  coming 
at  us  from  the  south  and  the  east  and 
the  west.  We  have  also  bein  very  gen- 
erous in  our  trade  arrangements  with 
Canada,  but  the  new  threalt  that  faces 
us  since  the  discovery  of  najtural  gas  up 
there  is  something  else  agai^.  This  gas 
would,  based  on  applications  now  being 
studied  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, enter  Midwest  markets  that  coal 
and  lignite  actually  buflt.  Repeat: 
These  markets  were  literally  built  by 
American  coal  and  lignite  industries. 
They  never  would  have  beei 
in  those  areas  had  not  d< 
been  available.     Many  of 

Unes  entering  these  market- 

have  been  laid  down  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  prospective  freight  busi- 
ness from  the  mining  regiohs. 

Now  we  are  confronted  With  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  in  an  alien  j  fuel  to  dis- 
place our  own  coal  and  lignite  in  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  of  those  market 
areas.  Some  governors  a^d  Senators 
from  the  States  which  wo|dd  get  this 
foreign  fuel  have  had  the  temerity  to 
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Insist  ttiat  the  PPC  rush  through  with 
Its  approval  of  the  project.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  them  come  down  here  to  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  section 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
which  practically  prohibits  all  Canadian 
wheat  and  dairy  products  from  crossing 
the  border.  They  have  not  raised  their 
voices  against  tariffs  that  keep  out 
Canadian  limiber  and  processed  mate- 
rials that  compete  with  those  made  in 
the  Midwest. 

Looking  at  the  issue  from  a  vantage 
point  to  the  north,  we  find  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  are  most  respectful  of 
their  own  industries.  They  do  not  per- 
mit Importation  of  commodities  destruc- 
tive of  their  economy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  even  a  tariff  of  50  cents  per 
ton  on  the  coal  that  moves  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  wheatgrowers  of  Minnesota  cannot 
be  censured  for  wanting  to  protect  their 
own  bread  and  butter.  People  of  Can- 
ada are  exhibiting  rational  tendencies 
when  they  seek  to  safeguard  their  own 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  on  record  as  the 
Congress  respectful  of  the  Constitution 
and  with  the  courage  and  patriotism  to 
draw  the  line  against  policies  which 
sacrifice  American  Jobs  at  the  altar  of 
internationalism.  Our  work  is  cut  out 
for  us.  As  a  start,  we  must  be  ready  to 
take  these  three  steps: 

First.  Defeat  any  attempt  by  the  State 
Department  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooper- 
ation. 

Second.  Amend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  give  Congress,  instead 
of  the  White  House,  the  power  of  review 
in  Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 

Third.  Be  ready  to  pass  a  law  in  case 
the  FPC  slips  on  the  Canadian  gas  cases 
safeguarding  domestic  fuel  producers 
who  ship  to  the  Midwest. 

If  you  look  closely  at  the  gauntlet 
which  the  State  Department  has  thrown 
down,  you  will  flnd  that  it  was  not  made 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am 
throwing  it  back,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  stand  behind  me  when 
the  State  Department  opens  fire  on  us 
with  Its  big  shots  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
other  executive  offices.  I  also  include 
such  invited  guests  and  pajrroll  partici- 
pants as  Eric  Johnston,  and  even  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
who  are  going  to  take  part  In  a  huge 
gathering  here  In  Washington  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  should  go  ahead 
with  this  foreign  aid  program  and  ex- 
tend these  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  repeatedly  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  as  long  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  Department  control  the  flnal 
decisions  in  matters  of  our  trade  poli- 
cies, every  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  international 
politics,  with  Mr.  Dulles  playing  our  hand 
at  the  poker  table  in  Geneva.  This  is 
no  time  to  sell  America  short.  We  could 
not  buy  their  friendship  with  dollars 
appropriated  out  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  cannot  buy  their  friendship  at 
the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jobs  of 
American  men  and  women. 


You  have  heard  the  phrase,  "More 
trade  and  less  aid."  Do  not  fall  for  it. 
Right  now  our  economic  situation  is  such 
that  we  should  be,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
am  more  concerned  with  the  growing 
unemployment  problem  in  this  countar 
than  I  am  with  sputnik  and  satellites 
and  what  have  you.  If  it  develops  that 
we  have  6  or  7  million  men  and  women 
out  of  work  next  Jime,  you  will  forget 
about  satellites  and  many  other  things 
you  are  talking  so  lightly  about  at  ttie 
present  time. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKING 
SYSTEM 

The  SPEABZER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WALLJLCaS   CONCERmirG  rCDEKAI.  KK8KKVS 
STSTZM  EXPOSED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
have  a  prepared  speech.  I  have  infor- 
mation which  I  expect  to  insert  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  in  explanation 
of  the  remarks  I  shall  make. 

TBI  la  rxDxaAL  eesexvk  banks  not  owned  bt 

KEKBES  BANKS 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  certain  pol- 
icies concerning  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system.  For  instance,  you  often 
hear  It  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  owned  by  the  commercial 
banks.  That  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  not  true. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  belong  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  an  agency  of  this  Government.  That 
I  shall  prove  and  document  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  make  here  this  afternoon. 

EESXIVU  or  MEMBEK  BANKS   NOT  TTSCD  BT  TBI 
FEDERAL    KESEKVE    BANKS 

Another  statement  that  is  often  made 
that  Is  fallacious  is  that  the  reserves  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  of  the 
commercial  banks  are  used  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  the  interest  received 
on  these  Government  bonds  is  retained 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  not 
passed  on  to  the  commercial  banks,  that 
the  commercial  banks  that  gwn  stock  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  bsmks  should  have 
these  earnings.  That  is  a  fallacy,  too. 
The  reserves  of  the  member  banks  are 
not  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
for  any  purpose. 

Under  our  fractional  reserve  system, 
which  I  believe  in,  and  I  only  ask  that 
it  be  operated  in  the  public  interest,  each 
bank  must  retain  on  deposit  a  certain 
amount  of  money  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  demands  of  the  depositors  can 
be  met. 

The  goldsmith  of  old  soon  discovered 
that  when  gold  was  deposited  with  him 
and  he  gave  a  receipt  for  the  gold  that 
was  deposited  with  him  for  safekeeping 
this  receipt  was  used  as  money,  and  very 
seldom  did  anyone  ever  come  to  him  and 
ask  for  the  actual  gold.  They  did  not 
need  it.    The  receipt  was  good  enough 


to  use  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
the  gold.  Experience  taught  the  old 
goldsmiths  that  if  they  had  as  much 
as  $1  for  every  $10  in  loans  that  were 
outstanding  that  $1  would  be  sufficient; 
in  other  words,  a  10-percent  reserve.  So 
they  commence  to  lend  $10  and  draw 
Interest  on  $10  for  every  $1  in  gold  in 
reserve. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have 
adopted  what  is  tantamount  to  the  gold- 
smith theory  of  a  fractional  reserve  sys- 
tem, having  from  6  to  10  percent  of 
money  on  reserve  to  pay  the  demands  of 
depositors.  That  money  prior  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913  had  to  be 
kept  in  the  banks.  It  could  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose;  it  must  be  in 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  all  times. 
But  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
passed,  the  law  said  that  a  bank  instead 
of  keeping  the  money  in  its  own  vault 
could  put  its  reserves  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  in  that  district  and  it 
would  be  just  as  good  as  keeping  it  in  its 
own  vaults.  That  is  the  reason  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  now  have  about  $19 
billion  of  rererves  of  member  banks  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
keeping  these  reserves  as  a  matter  of 
accommodation  and  convenience  for  the 
member  banks.  Nobody  can  use  those 
reserves.  If  they  were  to  be  used,  they 
would  be  doing  double  duty.  They  must 
remain  there  intact  and  cannot  be  used. 
8o  the  statement  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  use  those  reserves  of  the 
member  banks  is  a  fallacy  that  I  shall 
show  by  quoting  competent  witnesses  be- 
fore I  get  through. 

DOES    STOCK    nr    FEDEKAL    BANKS    COKSUiUiB 
OWNEB8HIPT 

Another  statement  Is  that  since  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of 
the  12  banks  Is  all  owned  by  member 
banks,  why  does  it  not  convince  anyone 
that  the  member  banks  own  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  I  shall  prove  here  by 
quoting  competent  witnesses  this  after- 
noon that  this  stock  Is  not  stock  at  alL 
The  word  "stock"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
not  stock.  I  think  Mr.  Martin  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  a  recent  statement  used  a  correct 
phrase  when  he  said  that  the  commer- 
cial banks  have  a  "nonproprietary  in- 
terest" in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
That  is  correct.  It  Is  not  stock  at  alL 
You  can  just  put  that  down.  The  bank 
that  holds  this  so-called  stock  cannot 
sell  It.  It  cannot  hypothecate  It.  It 
cannot  vote  It  according  to  the  amount 
of  stock  that  it  holds.  If  the  bank  goes 
out  of  the  System,  it  just  gets  its  money 
back.  The  investment  in  so-called  stock 
is  3  percent  of  a  banks  capital  and  sur- 
plus. Its  Investment  in  so-called  stock 
goes  up  or  down  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  each  mem- 
oer  bank.  That  is  all  there  Is  to  It.  It 
carries  with  It  no  proprietary  Interest  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  That  I 
shall  show  and  document.  What  Is  the 
stock  xised  for?  The  12  FedersJ  Reserve 
banks,  the  monber  banks,  have  depos- 
ited with  them  about  $325  million  at 
the  end  of  1956  in  this  so-called  stock 
which  is  not  stock  at  all  since  that  is  a 
misnomer.  That  $325  million  is  not 
used  for  any  purpose.    It  is  not  needed 
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for  any  purpose.  The  Federal  Reserve 
banks  do  not  use  this  money.  It  Is  Idle 
and  unused  and  I  shall  show  by  proof  of 
competent  witnesses  that  It  should  be 
returned  to  the  commercial  banks  so 
that  the  Government  would  be  saved 
about  $19  million  a  year,  paying  6  per- 
cent Interest  on  something  that  is  not 
needed  and  is  not  used  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  It  being  there.  The  taxpayers 
are  obligated  to  pay  and  do  pay  6  percent 
on  this  $19  million  a  year  for  its  use 
when  it  Is  not  used  at  all.  We  can  cer- 
tainly save  that  $19  mllUon  a  year. 

VSOXSAl.  HXSntVS  NO  IMDXPKMDENT  ACXM CT 

Another  fallacy  Is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  System  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  oiu:  Government .  Of 
course,  it  is  not.  It  is  an  agency  of  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  created  It.  It 
Is  not  like  the  legislative,  executive  or 
Judicial  branch.  It  is  not  like  that  at 
all.  It  is  an  agency  of  this  Congress. 
We  can  do  anything  with  them  that  we 
want  to  by  law.  We  can  do  whatever 
we  want  to  do  with  the  system. 

XNTOtEST   nxXNC  BOARDS 

Another  question  arises.  Should 
bankers  be  on  these  monetary  boards 
like  the  Open  Market  Committee  and 
others  where  there  is  decisionmaking 
power?  In  other  words,  on  the  Open 
Market  Committee  there  are  5  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
selected  by  the  private  bankers  and  the 
other  7  are  public  members,  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Now,  should  they  be  allowed  to  be  on 
that  Board,  with  such  tremendous 
power?  Of  course.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  when  that  question  came  up  in 
1913,  said  "Certainly  they  must  not  be  on 
the  polic3ncnaking  board.  To  permit 
them  to  be  on  a  board  fixing  Interest 
rates  and  determining  the  supply  and 
availability  of  money  would  be  just  like 
the  railroad  owners  being  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  deter- 
mining freight  rates  and  passenger 
rates." 

CENTRAL  BANK  CREATED   IN    1935 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  de- 
termined that  the  1913  act  kept  the 
bankers  off  of  any  board  connected  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  But  in 
1935  the  Federal  Resei-ve  Act  was  sub- 
stantially changed.  That  word,  as  all- 
inclusive  as  it  is.  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
line  exactly  what  happened  in  1935  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  caused 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  by  act  of 
Congress,  to  take  an  about-face  and  to 
go  in  an  exactly  different  direction. 
From  1913  to  1935  the  12  regional  banks 
had  some  power.  Each  bank  was  au- 
tonomous. The  Board  of  Directors  had 
some  power.  They  had  an  open  market 
of  their  own  in  each  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  But  the  1935  act  took 
all  the  power  away  from  the  12  banks 
and  placed  that  power  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  here  in  Washington.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  important  power 
that  remains  with  the  directox's  of  the 
regional  banks.    No  important  power. 

When  I  made  that  statement  a  few 
days  ago  a  Member  challenged  me  and 
said,  "Oh,  you  are  mistaken.  The  power 
to  fix  discount  rates  still  remains  with 
the    regional    banks.     In    Philadelphia 


they  lowered  the  rates,  and  oihers  have 
followed  and  some  have  not  followed." 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  noticed  that.  But  I  still 
insist  that  the  law  is  that  t^e  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  that  power!  The  re- 
gional bank  has  the  power  to  recom- 
mend but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
does  not  have  to  accept  its  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
under  the  law,  has  the  power]  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  itself."  That  Is  written 
into  the  law  on  purpose.  So  tnat  power 
is  not  left  to  the  local  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  There  is  no  importj  nt  power 
that  is  left  that  cannot  be  conducted 
from  Washington  by  the  Boaild  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

LXOAL    OPINION    Or    rEDXRAL    RCBCI^C    STATUS 

Now,  I  have  a  statement  kbout  the 
status  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
with  the  United  States  Government.  It 
was  given  to  me  when  I  was  m  another 
body  conducting  an  examination  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  officials.  I  ask^d  for  an 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  the 
status  of  the  System  and  tfie  banks. 
This  statement  given  to  me  ati  that  time 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  these  Fed- 
eral Resei-ve  banks  are  agenmes  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— so  held  by  the  courfs  of  this 
cotmtry  also. 

STATUS  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  STSTtM  WITH 
UNITED    STATES    OOVERNMlirT 

April  14,  1952.  the  Board  of  Governors 
addressed  a  letter  to  me,  as  ichairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Genial  Credit 
Control  and  Debt  Managemait  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Ecooomic  Re- 
port, in  reply  to  my  letter  requesting 
information,  in  which  the-  Ch  lirman  of 
the  Board  stated  that  he  was  enclosing 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  tt  e  Counsel 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  concern- 
ing the  legal  status  of  the  ^oard  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  ( )f  course, 
this  opinion  was  also  the  opin|on  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Excerpts  from  the  statemejit  are  as 
follows: 

STATUS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNdRS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  Of  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BANKS 

The   Board   of   Governors   was 
Congress  and  Is  a  part  of  the 
the   United   States.      Its   members 
pointed  by  the  President,  with 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  i 
held  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
eminent  establishment    (30   Op. 
308  (1914)). 

•  •  •  • 

The  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
rations    set    up    by    Federal    law 
for  public  purposes  under 
pervislon. 
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In  view  Of  the  public  nature  of 
tlons.  the  courts  have  held  the 
serve  banks  to  be  agencies  or  in 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government 

One  of  the  wisest  men  who  n  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  Dr.  E.  Goldenweiser.  Dr,  Golden- 
weiser  had  a  lot  to  do  with  th  z  System 
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f  rom  its  very  begiiming.  Over  the  many 
years  that  I  have  appeared  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  Uke  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  similar  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  whan  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  involved.  Dr.  Gold- 
enweiser was  always  right}  there  at  the 
elbow  of  the  people  who  lanswered  the 
questions  about  the  Feqeral  Reserve 
System  and  about  the  banjcs. 

Dr.  Emanuel  A.  Golden^itreiser  went  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Boaird  in  1919  as 
assistant  statistician  and  became  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Statistics  in  1926. 
when  he  left  to  join  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Study,  Princeton  University. 

By  virtue  of  his  long  experience  with 
the  Board  of  Governors  from  the  end  of 
World  War  I  through  the  policy -shaping 
days  of  the  1920's,  1930's,,  and  through 
World  War  II.  Dr.  Goldenweiser  became 
one  of  the  world's  recogni^  authorities 
on  central  banking.  Few  men  were  as 
well  qualified  to  make  the  contribution 
which  he  did  through  his  numerous 
books  and  his  regular  appearances  here 
before  Congressional  committees,  where 
he  often  appeared  in  his  o(wn  right  and, 
even  more  often,  as  the  saipporting  staff 
member  sitting  by  the  sfde  of  official 
witnesses  testifying  as  st>okesmen  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Syste^. 

Marriner  S.  Eccles  who  Was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  for  so  long 
went  out  of  his  way  in  his  autobiography 
to  remark :  "As  for  Dr.  Goldenweiser,  the 
Reserve  System  had  in  h|m  a  man  of 
great  imagination  and  independence  of 
thought.  He  was  highly  respected  and 
his  influence  was  felt  not  only  within  the 
Reserve  System  but  in  all  other  quar- 
ters." I 

The  recognition  which  l^e  received  in 
other  quarters  is  testified  to  by  the  fact 
that  the  professional  societies  in  his  own 
fields  chose  him  as  president  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  in  1943 
and  in  1946  as  president  of  [the  American 
Economic  Association. 

While  Mr.  Goldenweiser  ;  >layed  an  im- 
portant role  4n  the  establiiiment  of  the 
International  Monetary  FJund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  RJeconstruction 
and  E>evelopment,  as  well  as  the  current 
Federal  Reserve  System,  thk-ee  of  his  col- 
leagues in  a  memorial — American  Eco- 
nomic Review,  Septemb*  1953 — said 
that  it  was  largely  "through  unsigned 
articles  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 
through  unpublished  memorandums, 
that  Mr.  Goldenweiser  made  his  greatest 
contributions  to  knowledgii  and  under- 
standing." 

He  was  considered  to  l>e  about  the 
wisest  man  around  Washington  or  m  the 
United  States  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Dr.  Goldenweiser  said  that  the 
stock  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  was 
what  he  would  consider  iin  appendix, 
absolutely  useless,  not  nee<  ed,  and  that 
when  the  system  is  revised  jthe  appendix 
should  be  removed.  In  othjer  words,  the 
stock  should  be  paid  back  U  •  the  member 
banks  because  it  serves  no  >urpose.  His 
exact  statement  is  as  follo\rs: 

STOCK  NOT  IMPORTA  HT 

Mr.  Goldenweiser.  Now,  ttu  ownership  of 
the  stock,  as  everyone  here  sisems  to  agree, 
has  become  a  very  minor  matter.  It  Is  not  a 
source  of  funds.   I  do  not  remember  what  tho 
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capital  is  now.  but  It  Is  In  the  minor  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  whereas  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  in  the  tens  of  bUllons. 
BO  that  you  can  see  that  the  ratio  is 
negligible. 

I  think  that  it  Is  of  no  particular  conse- 
quence In  that  respect,  and  I  think  that  If 
one  were  revising  the  banking  system,  that 
stock  ought  to  be  abolished,  because  I  think 
It  stands  for  the  wrong  principle,  but,  as  I 
said  at  some  length.  I  think  it  has  lost  all 
practical  Importance.  (From  hearings  on 
Monetary  Policy  and  Management  of  Public 
Debt  before  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Credit  Ckintrol  and  Debt  Management  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
p.  776.) 

■SMOTS  TBS  AFFtWDIl 

The  technical  fact  that  the  banks  are 
legally  owned  by  member  banks  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  several  o:  the  speakers,  and  it 
seems  to  me  very  properly  It  has  been  Indi- 
cated that  that  Is  a  piece  of  atavistic  rem- 
nant of  the  philosophy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  when  It  was  enacted  and  that  it 
has  lost  any  important  significance. 

It  Is  essentially  a  compulsory  contribution 
to  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

If  In  the  course  of  time  a  thorough  revision 
of  our  whole  banking  legislation  were  under- 
taken, I  would  think  that  this  appendix 
might  be  removed,  and  It  could  be  done 
simply  by  having  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
repay  to  the  member  banks  the  capital 
which  is  no  longer  necessary  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  very  small  part  of  the  resources  of 
the  System. 

If  that  were  done,  it  would  be  done  both 
because  of  logic  and  because  of  the  appear- 
ance of  political  implications  that  are  often 
attached  to  this.  Practical  Importance  It 
does  not  have.  (Prom  hearings  on  Monetary 
Policy  and  Management  of  Public  Debt  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Generol  Credit 
Control  and  Debt  Management  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  pp.  761- 
762.) 

M.  S.  BCCUEB  BTATXMnrrS  QTTOTED 

The  next  witness  I  will  call  In  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  said  concern- 
ing the  ownership  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  Marriner  8. 
Eccles.  Mr.  Eccles  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1934,  after  a  career  in  finance  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  including  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  as  president  and 
chairman  of  banks  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  and  as  chairman  and  director 
of  varied  industrial  projects,  lumber, 
real  estate,  sugar  and  construction.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors — then  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— in  1934  and  served  on  that  Board 
until  1951.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  1936  until  1948. 
In  this  service  as  chairman  and  in  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  I  be- 
lieve he  served  longer  than  any  other 
person.  During  that  period  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  post-bank-holiday  period,  and  in 
shaping  monetary  and  fiscal  poUcies  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  problems  of 
World  War  n.  His  career  in  this  respect 
began  with  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance— 72d  Congress,  2d 
session— when  he  testified  in  February 
1933.  From  that  time  on  he  was  a  regu- 
lar witness,  always  admired  and  listened 
to  before  Congressional  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  life- 
time experience  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  central  banking  operations  has  made 
him  much  sought  after  as  a  witness,  even 
since  his  return  to  Utah  when  he  re- 
sumed an  acUve  poslUon  in  the  operation 


of   ctxmnercial    banks    and    industrial 
concerns. 

Governor  Eccles  also  wrote  a  book,  the 
name  of  which  was  Beckoning  Fron- 
tiers. I  shall  quote  from  that  boolc  I 
quote  what  Mr.  Eccles  said  about  the  ob- 
ject and  purposes  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  which  l>ear  out  the  points  and 
corroborates  the  statements  I  have 
made: 

That  matters  of  national  credit  and 
monetary  policy  should  be  under  public  con- 
trol has  been  recognized  since  the  System 
was  first  proposed.  Por  example,  In  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  In  1913  on  the  original  Fed- 
eral Reserve  legislaUon  there  U  a  statement 
to  this  effect  : 

•'The  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  supervising  the  banking  system  is 
a  Oovemment  function  In  which  private  per- 
sons or  private  Interesu  have  no  right  of 
represenutlon  except  through  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  The  precedent  of  aU  elvlllaed 
governments  is  against  such  a  contention." 

The  sutement  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son before  the  Congress  In  Joint  session  on 
Jime  23,  1913,  is  even  more  decisive.  On 
that  occasion  President  Wilson  said: 

"The  control  of  the  system  of  banking  and 
of  issue  which  our  new  laws  are  to  set  up 
must  be  public,  not  private:  must  be  vested 
In  the  Oovernment  Itself,  so  that  the  banks 
may  be  Instruments,  not  the  masters,  of 
business  and  of  Individual  enterprise  and 
Initiative." 

The  necessity  of  placing  the  regxUation  of 
monetary  policy  under  Government  control, 
which  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  In  1913, 
la  the  guiding  principle  of  the  legislation 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  your 
committee.  (Beckoning  Frontiers,  by  M.  8. 
Eccles,  pp.  212-213.) 

There  coiUd  be  no  arguing  with  him  on 
that  word  In  the  report.  But  the  message 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  before  Congress  was  a 
counterweight  to  what  Glass  said.  The  col- 
loquy continued: 

"Governor  Ecclxs.  The  reading  of  the 
statement  of  Woodrow  Wilson  here  (read- 
ing): 

"  'The  control  of  the  system  of  banking 
and  of  issue  which  our  new  laws  are  to  set 
up  must  be  public,  not  private ' 

"Senator  CoxrzxNS.  Did  you  write  that. 
Senator? 

"Senator  Glass.  What? 

"Senator  Couzxns.  Did  you  write  that, 
too? 

"Senator  Glass.  No.  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote  that.  Nobody  ever  wrote  anything  for 
him  that  I  know  of.  Nobody  ever  wrote  any- 
thing for  me." 

Governor  Eoclks  (continuing  reading) : 
"Must  be  vested  In  the  Oovernment  Itself,  so 
that  the  banks  may  be  the  Instruments,  not 
the  master,  of  business  and  of  individual 
Initiative  and  enterprise." 

The  authority  of  Wilson's  statement  on 
the  concept  of  "control"  brought  the  col- 
loquy to  an  end,  with  Glass  saying:  "I  agree 
to  all  of  that.  Pardon  me  for  the  Interrup- 
tion, go  ahead"  (p.  214) . 

You,  as  bankers,  know  very  well  that  Indi- 
vidually you  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  amount  of  deposits  your  ciis- 
t(Hner8  leave  with  you  and  with  the  use  that 
is  made  of  those  deposits.  All  you  can  do 
Individually  is  to  try  to  make  as  large  and  as 
profitable  loans  and  Investznenta  as  you  can 
With  due  regard  to  safety.  You  are  by  pro- 
fession retail  or  wholesale  merchants  deal- 
ing in  credit,  and  money:  you  create  as 
much  money  as  your  opportunities  for  lend- 
ing wm  permit.  You  have  no  power  Indl- 
vlduaUy  to  influence  the  volume  of  money 
that  is  created.  Your  function  Is  a  private 
buslneas   function;    but   the   regulation  of 


changes  in  the  total  volume  of  money  Is  a 
public  f  imctlon. 

You  are  told  that  since  the  Reserve  banks 
deal  with  your  money  you  ahould  have  some 
say  In  Its  Investments.  But  this  argument 
will  not  stand  examination.  When  the  Re- 
serve banks  buy  securities  they  do  not  do  so 
with  existing  money;  they  create  new  money 
for  the  purpose,  and  this  increases  your  re- 
serves and  your  deposits.  When  they  sell  se- 
curities, you  lose  deposits  and  reserve  funds. 
The  Reserve  banks,  in  other  words,  are  not 
agencies  for  the  Investment  of  member-bank 
funds;  they  actuaUy  create  and  destroy 
money.  Neither  are  open-market  opera- 
tions a  regional  or  local  matter.  Their  ef- 
fect cannot  be  confined  to  a  single  district, 
but  Is  nationwide  and  affects  all  classes  (pp. 

aio-211). 

Though  the  House  version  In  this  respect 
ran  closer  to  what  I  felt  was  desirable  than 
did  the  final  biU  that  emerged  from  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  new  law  at  least  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  open-market  op- 
erations would  henceforth  be  Initiated  in 
Washington  (p.  220). 

Again  and  again  In  these  pages  Z  hArm 
noted  that  additions  to  the  supply  of  money 
are  provided  only  by  th^  tanking  system. 
This  happens  when  banks  increase  theu-  to- 
tal loans  and  investments  either  to  the  Oov- 
enunent  or  to  the  public.  This  in  turn  In- 
creases bank  deposits  by  a  like  amount. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  therefore  im- 
perative to  stop  the  overall  growth  of  loans 
and  Investments,  including  Oovernment  se- 
curities, at  both  commercial  and  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  If  further  price  Increases  are  to 
be  prevented. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  created  by  the  tmtiifiwg  system, 
but  there  are  llmlu  to  our  productive  facili- 
ties and  our  labor  supply,  which  can  be  only 
slowly  Increased  and  which  at  present  are 
being  used  to  near  capacity  (p.  467) . 

Mr.  Eccles  says  on  page  225  of  that 
book  that  when  the  1935  act  passed  here 
in  Congress  the  new  law  at  least  estab- 
lished a  principle  that  open  market 
operations  would  henceforth  be  initiated 
in  Washington. 

But  Mr.  Eccles  was  clearly  wrong  in 
assuming  the  law  would  be  correctly 
administered  because  the  open  marlcet 
operations  went  right  straight  to 
New  York  City.  There  one  official,  who 
is  not  selected  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors— the  public  members — he  is  se- 
lected by  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank — has  charge  of  what  is  known  as 
the  open  market  account.  That  open 
market  account  buys  and  sells  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  securities  in  the  billions 
of  dollars  sometimes  every  month — 15  to 
20  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  1  person 
operates  the  account  for  all  12  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  He  is  not  se- 
lected by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board ;  he 
is  selected  by  the  9  directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  6  of 
whom  are  selected  directly  by  the  com- 
mercial banks  themselves.  So  that  he 
is  operating  this  huge  open  market 
account  that  often  determines  the  avail- 
ability of  money,  that  often  determines 
interest  rates.  Anyone  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  open  market  account 
is  going  to  do  could  make  a  million  dol- 
lars overnight.  Just  the  slightest  lea^ 
would  cause  speculators  to  profit  greatly 
from  it.  Although  it  is  opemted  there 
by  those  who  are  selected  by  the  private 
commercial  banking  system  there  are  no 
laws  and  no  regulations  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  people  connected  with  it  from 
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giving  out  leaks  or  infonnatlon  to  tlielr 
friends,  or  even  speculating  themselves 
in  the  market  In  Oovemment  bonds. 
Imagine  that. 

There  is  no  protecUon  that  the  people 
have — ^none  whatever. 

MB.  acAamr  pkbskmt  cRAiBMAir 

Mr.  Martin  was  on  the  witness  stand 
one  time  when  I  interrogated  him  about 
this  stock.  Hia  testimony  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Representative  Patman.  Ton  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  small  amount  of  stock  that 
the  banks  hold,  8  percent  of  their  capital. 
3  percent  paid  up,  I  believe  It  la — 8  percent 
capital  and  S  percent  paW — that  la  not 
enough  to  where  you  would  say  that  the 
banks  own  the  Federal  Beserve  System,  do 

Mr.  Mabtht.  No,  sin  I  wonld  not  say  that. 
I  think  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
qua'!-publlc  Institutions,  and  I  think  that 
this  stock  ownership  is  a  means  of  providing 
for  member-bank  participation.  It  Is  a'  part 
Of  the  democratic  process  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  member  banks  In  deter- 
mining who  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
Reserve  banks  will  be. 

While  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  vital  thing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantages  of  re- 
taining that  ownership  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  participation  on  a  democratic 
basis  In  the  individual  Federal  Reserve  banks 
more  than  outweighs  any  disadvantages. 

Representative  Patman.  It  Is  more  of  a 
token  subscription,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  MiiRTiN.  It  is  more  of  a  token:  yes,  sir. 

Representative  Patman.  It  does  not  really 
amount  to  anything  so  far  as 

Mr.  Mabtii*.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  in  terms  at  stockholders'  control,  but 
It  does  give  them  a  participation  and  In- 
terest in  the  S3r8tem  that  I  think  they  would 
not  have  without  It.  (Hearings.  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Credit  Control  and  Debt 
Management  of  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Report,  March  1952,  p.  122.) 

FRSsimnrT  or  aMntiCAN  bankers  Assocunoir 

TK&TiriBS 

In  another  hearing  Mr.  Hemingway, 
president,  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, testified.  Mr.  Hemingway  is  from 
St  Louis.  He  corroborates  what  I  have 
said  about  the  stock  being  just  a  token 
subflcripticm  that  does  not  amount  to 
anything  and  does  not  give  the  banks 
any  ownership  interest  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

Staibmemt  of  W.  L.  Hsmingwat,  Amebicait 

Bankbbs  ASSOCIATIOir 

TOKEN  8T7BSCKIPTIDN 

Representative  Patman.  As  the  head  of 
your  bank  in  St.  Louis  do  you  feel  like-  yova 
bank  has  any  financial  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System? 

Mr.  Hbmingwat.  I  do  not  believe  I  under- 
stand that  question.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Representative  Patman.  Well,  is  there  any 
danger  of  yovir  having  any  financial  loss  by 
reason  of  your  membership? 

Mr.  Heminowat.  The  only  possible  loss  we 
could  have  would  be  for  us  to  be  required  to 
pay  in  the  balance  due  on  our  eubscrtptlon. 

Repreaentative  Patman.  That  is  3  percent? 

Mr.  Hbmimowat.  That  Is  3  percent. 

Representative  Patman.  That  is  the  limit 
that  could  be  asked  of  you  to  pay? 

Mr.  HEMXNcrwAT.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Patman.  And  you  have  no 
other  financial  obligations  or  responsibility 
that  you  can  think  of  at  this  time  or  know 
of?     In  fact.  X  am  quite  sure  that  Is  it. 

Mr.  Hemxmgwat.  No;   we  have  none. 

Representative  Patman.  Three  percent — I 
wonder  why  that  other  3  percent  was  never 
paid  in?  Of  course,  tt  is  really  not  needed, 
I  guess.  Is  the  reason. 


Mr.  Bxmsvcwat.  Well,  you  mayi  remember 

at  that  time  the  capital  stock  was  paid  in 
in  gold. 

Bepresentatlvs  Patman.  Yes;  I  i  remember 
reading  about  It. 

Mr.  Heminowat.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  a  fact,  but  I  imagine  that  they  got  about 
an  the  gold  tbay  wanted,  and  so  <^  not  eaU 
for  more. 

Representative  Patman.  As  s  ftxuitter  of 
fact,  the  stock  does  not  mean  mach  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  does  it,  Mr.  Hem- 
ingway? 

Mr.  HzsnNGWAT.  Well,  It  means  this  to  us: 
That  we  have  a  vclce  In  the  opera  Ion  of  the 
bank;  It  Is  not  a  very  loud  voice,  t  ut  still  we 
belong. 

Representative  Patman.  But,  ai  you  said 
here,  the  banker  should  not  have  a  control- 
ling interest  In  It. 

Mr.  Hemingway.  That  Is  correct. 

Representative  Patman.  And  thnt  stock — 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  testiflSd,  at  least 
I  got  this  from  their  testimony,  ^Is  Infer- 
ence, that  it  was  more  of  a  tokeq  subscrip- 
tion, and  did  not  enter  into  the  solvency  of 
the  institution  In  any  substantlil  way. 

Mr.  Hemingwat.  That  is  right. 

Representative  Patman.  It  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  tremendous  amou  at  of  busi- 
ness that  these  banks  are  doing. 

Mr   Hemingwat.  That  is  right;    res. 

Representative  Patman.  In  faci ,  the  last 
year,  I  do  not  know  what  the  toti  1  business 
was,  but  I  Imagine  they  ran  up  1  o  between 
$1  trillion  and  $2  trIUlon. 

Mr.  Hemingwat.  A  very  large  volume  of 
business. 

Representative  Patman.  Tes. 

There  is  no  liability  then,  flnanc  al  respon- 
sibility, that  you  know  of  except  i  to  pay  In 
that  other  3  percent,  U  called  up<>n? 

Mr.  Hemingway.  That  is  correct. 


membbb  or  PREsmENT's  cabinet  testifies 
Then  I  have  the  testimony  ol  Mr.  Fol- 
som  when  he  appeared.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Polsom  was  Chairman  of  the  Oommittee 
on  Economic  Development.  He  is  a 
public-spirited  gentleman  who  has  held 
many  important  official  positions,  in- 
dustrial and  other  positions  throughout 
the  United  States.  He  is  highly  re- 
garded and  highly  respected  and  is  at 
this  time  a  member  of  Presideiit  Elsen- 
hower's Cabinet.  I  interrogated  Mm 
about  this  stock  and  about  its  v^ilue,  and 
he  corroborates  what  I  have  s^id. 


you  agree 


h 


ibllc  In- 


STATBMKNT  of  MABION  B.  rOLSOM,  tHAIBMAN, 
BOABO  of  trustees,  COMMITTEE  FOll  ECONOM- 
IC DEVELOPMENT  j 

Representative  Patman.  Do  you  consider 
the  Federal  Revenue  System  a  pu  bUc  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Folsom. 

Mr.  FoLSOM.  Yes.  sir. 

Representative  Patman.  And  do 
with  that,  Mr.  Folsom? 

Mr.  FotsoM.  Well,  an  unusual 
stitution. 

Representative  Patman.  Do  yo^  believe 
that  the  amount  of  stock  that  th^  conuner- 
dal  banks  hold  In  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
which  I  believe  aggregates  about  i$241  mil- 
lion, do  you  beUeve  that  that  (gives  the 
bankers  a  right  to  say  that  the^r  are  the 
owners  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 

BCr.  PcMjsoM.  It  Is  a  very  limited  ownership 
and  actually  It  works  out  in  practice  that 
the  relationship  is  quite  different  from  the 
relationship  in  the  ordinary  stock  company. 

ReiM^sentatlve  Patman.  It  is  no  Intended 
to  be  ownership. 

iSr.  FoiJSOM.  Mb. 

Representative  Patman.  B4r.  Wig  ;lna  made 
the  suggestion  the  other  day  in  [  think  a 
most  reasonable  and  logical  argi  ment  for 
continuance  of  that  stock  owneiihlp  that 
because  of  that  the  bankers  woul^  be  more 
Interested  In  that  System  and  the  System 


wotOd  get  the  benefit  of  their  counsel  and 
advice  and  exporlence  and  tlteir  services. 

Mr.  FoiMna.  Tea,  there  la  no  questlan 
about  that. 

Representative  Patman.  But  as  far  as  con- 
trolling and  having  an  effect  in  the  capital 
structure,  tt  does  not  mean  .anything. 

Mr.  FOLSOM.  Mo. 

Representative  Patmam.  Beiauss  It  to  too 
small.  (Prom  hearings  on  lOmetary  Poltey 
and  Management  of  Public  D»bt  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Credit  Control 
and  Debt  Management  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report,  p.  822.) 

UNOZB  BBCBETABT  OF  TTNITKD   STATES  TIBASITRT 

Then  I  have  another  witness  from  the 
great  State  of  South  Carolina.  His 
name  is  A.  L.  Wiggins.  |[e  is  as  fine 
a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  He  has  held  im- 
portant positlwis  in  Oovemment.  While 
he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
he  was  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee and  I  interrogated  hin>  about  these 
questions  that  I  have  raised  here.  Mr. 
Wiggins  very  promptly  replied  and  cor- 
roborated what  I  said  concerning  the 
ownership  of  this  stock;  that  it  does  not 
give  the  banks  any  propriebtry  interest. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  My  name  is  A.  L.  Wiggins,  of 
Hartsvllle,  S.  C.  I  am  chaUrman  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co..  the  Louisville  &  Kashville  RaU- 
road  Co.,  and  several  smaller  associated  rail- 
roads. I  am  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Hartsvllle,  Harts- 
vllle, S.  C.  capital  stock  9IOO,6oo,  and  presi- 
dent of  a  small  nonbanking  mist  company. 

Fbr  the  larger  part  of  my  iuslness  career 
I  have  been  a  director  and  [manager  of  a 
number  of  small-business  Institutions  en- 
gaged in  finance,  merchandising,  agriculture, 
and  manufacturing,  and  neiwspaper  pub- 
lishing. ] 

Ftom  January  1947  to  July  1948  I  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  this 
capacity,  one  of  my  duties  wn  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  inj  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt  andj  in  particular, 
to  maintain  liaison  with  the  p3oard  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
other  representatives  of  thej  open -market 
committee.  (From  hearlngsl  on  monetary 
policy  and  the  management  of  the  public 
debt  befcMV  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Credit  Control  and  Debt  Manngement  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report — 
March  14,  ld62.  p.  220.) 

Representative  Patman.  I  wi  mt  to  aak  you 
one  or  two  questions  on  ttat  point,  Mr. 
Wiggins.  1^ 

Do  jrou  consider  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Is  a  public  institution?      T 

Mr.  Wiggins.  So  far  as  thel— yes;  It  to  a 
public  institution. 

Representative  Patman.  A  yublic  institu- 
tion? You  do  not  consider  ijhe  amount  of 
stock  owned  by  the  coxnmeijcial  banks  as 
sufficient  to  give  them  oontaol  of  the  in- 
stitution? I 

Mr.  WiociNS.  The  stock  ownership.  In  my 
opinion,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  control. 
It  Is  a  peculiar  type  of  stock  tiiat  earns  only 
6  percent.  The  owners  of  the  istock  have  no 
interest  in  the  earnings  of  the  bank  beyond 
the  6  percent  dividend  they  get. 

Representative  Patman.  Aad.  they  have 
only  paid  in  3  percent. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Well,  they  get  6  percent  on 
the  amount  paid  In. 

Representative  Patman.  T«  ,  they  get  8 
percent. 

Mr.  WiGGiMS.  8ix  percent  o4  the  amount 
paid  in.  They  have  paid  in  o^Iy  half  of  the 
par  amoimt  of  the  stock. 

Representative  Patman.  In  oither  coimtrles 
of  the  world,  do  you  know  of  another  country 
where  the  central  bank  to  not  owned  by  the 
government? 

Mr.  Wiggins.  At  the  momenii  I  do  not. 
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Representative  Patmak.  X  think  the  fact 
Is.  Mr.  Wiggins,  that  in  all  countries  the 
central  bank  is  owned  by  the  government, 
and  in  this  country  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  commercial  banks  own  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  because  they  have  that 
token  amount  of  stock,  which  to  so  small 
and  insignificant  compared  to  the  business 
done  by  these  institutions;  you  agree  with 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  WiooiNS.  That  to  right. 

Representative  Patman.  It  to  too  small  to 
consider  that  they  would  liave  any  supervto- 
ory  power  by  reason  of  the  ownership  of  that 
small  amount  of  stock  which  gives  them  a 
6  percent  dividend  each  year? 

Mr.  Wiggins.  That  to  correct,  sirs  (p.  331). 
aacKMT  tbstimont 

Then  next  I  have  testimony  of  a  more 
recent  date.  It  was  in  December  1956,  a 
year  ago  last  December,  I  was  presiding 
as  chairman  of  a  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  we  had  before 
us  at  tliat  time  Mr.  Martin,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Mr.  Al- 
fred Hayes,  president  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Rouse,  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
before  a  Congressional  committee  and 
several  others  who  are  named.  Mr. 
Rouse  was  and  is  manager  of  the  Sys- 
tem's open  market  account  in  New  York. 
Now,  may  I  invite  your  attention  to  one 
thing  that  I  think  is  important,  that  al- 
though the  12  members  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  are  the  most  im- 
portant 12  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  ventm-e  to  say  that  there 
are  not  3  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  who  can  name  the  12  members 
or  even  half  of  them.  I  doubt  that  I 
could  name  them  right  now  if  called  on. 
They  are  isolated  from  the  Oovemment. 
We  never  hear  anything  about  them. 
Yet  we  have  delegated  to  those  men 
more  power  than  the  Congress  itself  has. 
They  have  more  power  over  the  economy 
of  this  country  than  the  United  States 
Congress.  Yet  we  never  have  any  con- 
tact with  them.  We  never  have  them 
before  Congressional  committees.  We 
never  interrogate  them.  We  just  let 
them  go  footloose  and  fancy  free.  They 
use  the  Federal  Reserve  notes — printed 
at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing— to  buy  Government  bonds,  keep  the 
bonds  and  collect  interest  to  the  time 
of  $600  million  a  year  and  spend  the 
money  any  way  they  choose  without 
having  to  go  through  an  Appropriations 
Committee  or  any  other  committee  of  the 
Congress,  without  having  to  make  any 
financial  accotmting.  Since  1913  neither 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  nor  any 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
ever  been  audited  by  a  Government 
auditor;  not  one  time.  The  only  audits 
that  they  had  were  internal  audits, 
where  they  selected  the  auditors,  told 
them  what  they  should  do,  and  had  their 
reports  made  to  themselves.  That  is 
the  only  kind  of  audit  that  has  been 
made  since  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  adopted  in  1913. 

I  asked  some  very  important  ques- 
tions, I  believe,  of  these  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  open  market  account, 
and  I  hope  you  read  these  answers,  and 
I  am  sm^  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  delegated  too  much  power 


to  too  few  people  who  are  interested  in 
higher  interest  rates  and  scarcer  money 
and  who  have  every  incentive  to  operate 
in  a  way  and  manner  that  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 
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Chairman  Patman.  The  committee  will 
please  come  to  order. 

Is  the  manager  of  the  open  market  ac- 
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Mr.  RoiTSB.  Tes.  sir. 
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Resumed 

Chairman  Patman.  Oive  your  name  to  the 
reporter,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Robert  O.  Rouse. 

The  CRAIBMAN.  Is  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa  In 
your  office? 

Mr.  Rouse.  He  Is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
presently  in  charge  of  research  and  statto- 
tlcs.  He  was  associated  with  me  In  the  open 
market  function  iintU  compcu'atively  re- 
cently. 

The  Cbaibmam.  You  are  acquainted  with 
his  book? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  It  was  written  on 
Federal  Reserve  Operations  in  the  Money 
and  Government  Securities  Markets.  He 
was  with  the  Op>en  Market  Committee  quite 
a  long  time,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes,  he  was  with  the  function 
for  approximately  S  years.  He  to  stiU  inter- 
ested in  it,  of  course,  as  an  economist. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  complete  charge 
of  what  you  call  the  open  market  account 
for  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank? 

Mr.  Rousx.  Yes.  sir;  I  am  manager  of  the 
account. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  selected  by 
Mr.  Hayes  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  <»■  by  the  Board  of  Directors? 

Mr.  Rousx.  I  was  selected  originaUy  by 
Governor  Harrison  and  Allan  Sproiil  in  No- 
vember 1030,  approved  by  the  directors  of 
the  bank,  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee. 

That  was  an  annual  process  thereafter, 
and  It  has  been  carried  out  through  March 
of  this  year,  when  I  was  last  selected  and 
approved  by  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  employed  by  the 
bank? 

Mr.  Rousx.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the 
bank. 

The  Chaibman.  And  approved  by  the 
Open  Market  Committee? 

Mr.  Rousx.  Correct,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  get  your 
pay? 

Mr.  Rousx.  From  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  From  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  You  are  hired  and  paid 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Rousx.  That  to  right,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  operations  in  con- 
nection with  the  open  market,  you  buy  and 
seU  Oovemment  securities  tot  all  the  12 
Federal  Beserve  banks? 

Mr.  Rousx.  That  to  correct. 


The  Chawmaw.  Under  the  1980  act,  no 
other  bank  has  any  right  to  buy  or  aeU  seeu- 
ritles,  but  each  bank  to  obligated  to  carry 
out  instructions  from  you? 

Mr.  Rousx.  They  are  obUged  to  sell  or  buy 
as  the  account  selto  or  buys. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  tniy,  say,  a  mil* 
lion  dollars  worth  of  Oovemment  aecurltlea. 
you  give  a  cheek  on  some  bank,  do  you  not7 

Mr.  Rousi.  We  give  our  own  check. 

The  Chaibman.  You  give  a  check  on  th* 
Federal  ReMrve  Bank  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  allocate  that 
million  dollars  among  the  13  Inderal  Re- 
serve banks? 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  to  in  accordance  with  the 
daUy  averages  of  the  total  resource*  of  each 
bank,  pro  rata. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  you  will 
determine  the  daily  average  of  the  resourcea, 
value  of  the  resources,  of  each  bank,  and 
then  that  mimon  dollars  wiU  be  allocated  to 
each  bank  In  proportion? 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  formula  was  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee.  Thto 
to  done  annually.  As  of  February  38,  or 
some  such  date,  we  each  year  allocate  the 
securities  if,  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
that  formula  each  day,  or  each  day  that  a 
transaction  takes  place,  some  variance  haa 
developed  during  the  year;  and  the  Com- 
mittee, haa  the  opportunity  to  reassess  the 
propriety  of  that  formula  at  any  time  that 
it  sees  fit. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  to  any — in  other 
words,  if  it  to  not  properly  balanced,  you 
make  the  adjustment  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Rousx.  The  Committee  authorizes  an 
adjustment  in  the  formula. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  to  necessary  for  New 
York  banks  to  transfer  bonds  to,  say,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  wlU  send  you  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  to  pay  you  for  them? 

Mr.  Rousx.  It  to  done  through  the  Inters 
district  settlement  fund. 

The  Chaibman.  Now  then,  suppose  you 
should  buy  a  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
from  the  Dallas  bank,  and  the  Dallas  bank 
said.  "I  want  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  these  bonds,  a  mUUon  dollars,"  how 
would  you  go  about  getting  those  notes  de- 
livered to  the  Dallas  bank? 

Mr.  Rousx.  We  have  never  had  that  ques- 
tion come  up,  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Rouse.  That  to  a  new — I  don't  think  I 
understand  your  question. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  see,  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  of  coxirse,  are  printed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  here 
in  Washington.  In  some  way  you  get  that 
million  dollars  worth  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  to  pay  that  Dallas  bank.  How  would 
you  get  those  notes?  How  would  you  get 
them  away  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing? 

How  would  you  get  them  delivered  to  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  to  a  bookkeeping  transaction 
through  the  interdtotrict  settlement  fund,  I 
beUeve,  which  to  carried  out  at  the  Board 
of  Governors'  office. 

The  Chaibman.  In  practice,  it  to  a  book- 
keeping operation.  But  the  truth  to,  all  the 
bonds  that  you  have — and  you  have  about 
$25  billion  worth  of  bonds,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Rousx.  Something  less  than  that;  yea» 
sir. 

The  Chaibman.  About  24  or  35? 

Mr.  Rousx.  About  34. 

The  Chaibman.  Every  one  of  those  bonds 
have  been  bought,  not  on  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  but  on  the  credit 
of  the  Nation  by  exchanging  Federal  Reserva 
notes  for  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Yes;  they  are  bought  by  the 
out  of  Federal  Reserve  ftmds. 

The  Chaibman.  No;  you  are  mistaken 
there,  are  you  not?  You  do  not  say  that 
they  are  bought  with  Federal  Beserve  fund*. 
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X  guew,  !■  tbe  reason. 


ivtkuy  uud  ueeaea. 


oecause  oi  mat  tne  oankers  would  be  more 
Interested  In  tliat  System  and  tfte  System 


government? 
Mr.  WiooiNs.  At  tbe  momenii  I  do  not. 


^""  '"^^  agree  wiui  me 
that  we  have  delegated  too  much  power 


Federal  Reeenre  DanksT 

Mr.  RousK.  That  U  correct. 


unere,  are  you  noi;r      zuu  no  uui  mj  mam 
tbey  are  bought  with  Federal  Reserve  funds. 
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The  money  is  created  by  tbose  bonds, 
you  not  iinderstand  that? 

Mr  RousB.  It  is  created — ^yes,  indirectly. 

The  Ch AIRMAIL.  Well,  directly. 

In  other  words.  U  you  buy  bonds,  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and  those  (24  billion 
worth  of  bonds  were  paid  for,  but  not  by 
Federal  Reserve  bank  funds;  they  were  paid 
for  by  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now,  I  win  not  InBlst  on  your  answering 
that.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Martin  to  answer  that. 

Is  that  not  correct.  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  It  would  be  the  same  thing, 
•Ir. 

The  Chaihmam.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
where  the  power  to  create  money  comes  in, 
through  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Tes^ 

The  CHADtMAN.  You  create  the  money.  In 
other  words,  the  money  is  printed,  it  is  paid 
for  the  bonds,  the  $24  billion  worth  of 
bonds. 

Mr.  Martim.  We  have  the  power  to  create 
money. 

The  dHAisMAN.  And  you  did  do  it  to  buy 
these  bonds? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  In  the  purchase  of  bonds,  we 
ease  the  money  market;  In  sales  of  bonds 

The  CHAniMAir.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
reasons  or  arguments.    I  am  jtist  asking. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  was  Just  talking  about  the 
process.  The  pmrchase  of  bonds  would  ease 
the  money  market,  and  the  sale  of  bonds 
would  contract  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  divorce  It  from  any 
argument  about  any  market,  easy  or  hard, 
and  confine  it  to  the  bonds  that  you  already 
have. 

You  have  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds.  Now, 
those  bonds  were  bought  by  giving  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  exchange  for  the  bonds, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Martxn.  Well,  Federal  Reserve  credit. 

The  Chasman.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Federal  Reserve  credit.  They 
were  not  specific 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  But 
every  one  of  them  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  Government;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  one  of  those 
notes  that  you  trade  for  those  bonds  of 
the  Government  says  on  its  face  that  it  is 
an  obligation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  makes 
It  good. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then,  whenever  you 
take  that  Government  obligation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  you 
trade  it  for  $24  billion  worth  of  bonds  which 
you  have,  and  you  have  those  bonds  now, 
you  draw  interest  on  those  bonds,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  About  $600  million  a  yetir; 
and.  although  you  traded  one  Government 
obligation  for  It.  you  keep  the  bonds  and 
you  do  not  cancel  them.  They  pay  Interest, 
and  you  use  that  $600  million  in  any  way 
that  is  allowed  by  law.  for  administrative 
purposes  in  the  operation  of  the  Reserve 
banks.  And  then,  of  course,  after  all  the 
deductions  have  been  made,  why,  you  pay 
60  percent  of  the  remainder  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  Mr.  Martin,  is,  I  am  trying  to  an- 
swer a  fallacious  argument  that  is  going 
over  the  country:  Mo.  1,  that  these  reserves 
that  the  member  banks  have  in  their  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  used  to  buy  these  bonds. 
That  is  a  fallacy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  is  a  fallacy. 
The  Chaibman.  That  is  a  fallacy:  It  Is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Martim.  That  Is  right. 
Ilie  Chaibman.  AU  right. 


No.  2  Is  that  the  banks  own  ithe  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  it  i^  run  by  the 
banks;  It  is  operated  for  their  bineflt. 

That  is  a  fallacy,  is  it  not?  I 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  a  fallacy,   j 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  retpon  it  is  a 
fallacy  is  because  the  stock  in  tife  bank  does 
not  mean  anything  to  the  operation  of  that 
bank,  does  it?     In  other  words,  1$  is  not  used. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  stock  in  the  ibank  is  not 
proprietorship. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  used  Eit  an.  Is  it? 
There  is  no  use  that  that  stock  s  put  to? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  tbe 

The  Chairman.  The  member  b(  inks. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  use  put  to  it  in  the 
sense  that  it  provides  participation  In  the 
vote. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  kind  of  psycho- 
logical, to  make  them  feel  they  are  part  of 
the  System. 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  It  creates  t  le  power  to 
vote. 

The  Chairman.  The  what? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  creates  the  pow<  r  to  vote. 

The  Chairman.  The  power  to  v  )te  for 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  not  proprietoi  ship. 

The  Chairman.  The  power  to  vote  for  di- 
rectors to  run  the  bank. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  sasy.  That 
is  nice.  (Laughter.]  I  was  wonlering  what 
they  did. 

But  they  paid  in  about  $300  m  lllion? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  stock.  An*  that  stock 
now  is  there,  but  it  is  really  ua  sless  to  the 
banking  system  except  make  tl  em  believe, 
"Now  you  have  got  an  Interest  ii  this  thing, 
and  that  determines  your  part  cipatlon  in 
electing  directors." 

But  do  they  vote  according  to  the  amount 
of  stock  they  have? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  not  precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  sse,  that  Is 
knocked  in  the  head,  too,  is  It  not?  What 
I  mean  is,  it  is  not  used  for  that  purpose. 

All  right. 

So  it  is  used  to  give  the  banki  irs  a  feeling 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  when  they  dont  have  any 
interest  except  they  get  6  percent  interest 
on  that  stock,  S  percent  dividend;  is  it  not? 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact,  and  wd  have  gone 
over  this  before,  that  the  Peditral  Reserve 
System  and  the  Federal  Reserv  >  banks  are 
Government  institutions  opera  ,ed  for  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  Federal  Rese  ve  Board  is 
clearly  Government.  The  Pedtral  Reserve 
banks,  under  our  setup,  are  qv  asl-Qovern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  quasi-wha  ;? 

Mr.  Martin.  Quasl-Govemmen  :;  they  have 
an  Independent  board  of  directc  rs. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  le  .'s  examine 
that. 

That  stock,  or  that  word  "stoc  i"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  If  you  are  talking  about  stock 
in  terms  of  proprietorship — ownership — yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course  that  is  what 
stock  is;  yes.  Normally  that  is  what  stock 
is;  when  you  say  "stock,"  you  9iean  a  pro- 
prietary interest  of  some  kind,  4io  you  not? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  { 

Mr.  Martin.  You  and  I  are  !■  agreement 
that  it  is  not  proprietary  InterestT 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  ] 

Therefore,  this  does  not  convey  any  pro- 
prietary interest  at  all,  and  the  word  "stock" 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  corject  word  at 
all.    It  Is  Just  an  involuntary  assassment  that 

has  been  made  on  the  banks  as 
are  members. 

Now,  they  go  out,  the  money 
to  them.    But  as  long  as  they  ate  members, 
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they  get  6  percent  annually  on 


:■^^^t. 


ong  as  they 
Is  refunded 


And  as  evidence  of  the  f4et  that  they  do 
not  have  any  proprietary  interest,  which  you 
admit,  is  the  fact  that  thi4  so-called  stock 
cannot  be  sold,  it  cannot  be  hypothecated, 
and  as  a  convincing  and  unalnswerable  argu- 
ment that  tbe  banks  have  nb  interest  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as ,  such,  financial 
or  proprietary  interest,  the  |  law  specifically 
provides  that  in  the  event  o|  the  liquidation 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank. :  that  after  they 
get  their  $300  million  stock  back,  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  everything  elsei  That  is  right; 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  rlghi . 

The  Chaoiman.  Now,  if  th^  banks  had  any 
proprietary  Interest  in  that,)  they  would  get 

What  was  left  after  llquidatilon,  would  they 
not?  1 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  you  ana  I  are  in  agree- 
ment it  is  not  proprietary  interest. 

The  Chakman.  Yes.  F 

Therefore,  the  statement  I  that  the  banks 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  iSystem  is  not  a 
correct  statement.  Is  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  banks  <  o  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rl(  ht. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  the  banls  do  participate 
In  the  management. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  ag  sncy  operated  In 
the  Government's  interest  ey  public  mem- 
bers, seven  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,   each  one  selected   f^r  a  term   of   14 
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by  the  Presl- 
nate. 


years,  and  he  cannot  succ 
he  fills  out  the  whole  term 

Of  course,  he  can  fill  out 
and   make   it  25   years 
right.     And  they  are  selec 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  corrett. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  state — I  am 
about  to  get  off  of  this  gentleman  over  here, 
and  I  will  go  back  and  ask  him  another  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  OlkiAHONXT.  Tou  u«  going  to  let 
him  up?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  hid  better  ask  Mr. 
Martin  this  instead  of  this  g|entleman. 

I  believe  you  have  stated  repeatedly,  Mr. 
Martin,  that  the  Treasury,  iit  sizing  up  what 
kind  of  interest  rate  should  be  charged — and 
Mr.  Humphrey  has  testified  a  number  of 
times  before  this  committee,]  I  know,  to  that 
effect — that  the  Treasury  will  call  in  people 
who  are  dealers  and  people  xrho  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sale  of  Government 
securities,  and  that  they  talk  to  the  Treasury, 
and  then  they  talk  to  you. 

Almost  invariably  they  go  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  your  shop,  do  they  ndt? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  frequently  do;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  frequently  do,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  are  consulted  for  the 
pvurpose  of  determining  the  Interest  rate  that 
should  be  paid  on  Government  bonds;  I  mean 
they  are  the  ones  that  th( 
And  you,  of  course,  either 

Mr.  Martin.  We  consult 
We  don't  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
rate.     We  are   glad   to   give 
advice  that  we  have  about  w! 
market  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  believe  we 
have  a  free  market  in  Governjment  bonds,  Mr. 
Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  all  fre«{dom  is  relative, 
but  I  say  there  are  forces  in  tfae  market  plaee, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  said  tp  you,  that  are 
stronger  than  both  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Treasury  together.  Soifie  people  ques- 
tion that,  but  I  think  that  |b  where  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  positively 
and  without  reservation  say  that  there  is  a 
free  market  at  all  times  kn  Government 
bonds?  I 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  would  say  tliat  there  Is  some 
Intervention,  as  was  provided  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  in  the  market^  but  that  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  market  forcw  are  per- 
mitted to  operate. 


Treasury  vises. 

"yes"  or  "no." 
h  the  Treasury, 
m  their  interest 
them   the   beet 

t  we  think  the 


And  sinoe  the  Treuury-Federal  Reserve 
accord  In  1961.  the  market  forces,  the  mar- 
ket has  been  relatively  free. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  we  step 
completely  aside  and  let  the  market  become 
the  law  of  the  jimgle.  We  are  there  as  a 
guardian.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  cli- 
mate and  a  general  situation  in  which  the 
players  on  the  field  have  the  best  cotidltlons 
to  operate  In. 

But  we  do  not  make  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  pur- 
sue that  accord  further,  but  you  have  dug  up 
a  real  snake  that  I  want  to  help  you  kill  on 
that. 

Senator  CMahonxt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  a  question  on  that  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Mahonet.  Your  answer  to  a 
qualified  one,  is  It  not,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  it  is  qualified. 

Senator  O'Mahonbt.  You  do  not  want  this 
committee  or  anybody  who  reads  or  hears 
this  testimony  to  believe  that  you  are  saying 
that  there  is  a  free  market  in  Government 
securities.  There  is  not,  is  there?  Am  I  not 
right? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  not  a  completely  free 
market  in  Government  securities.  We  are 
watching  over  it  from  time  to  time. 

sow  FRDXaAI.  RBSERVR  BOARD  OPZaOATSS 

Let  US  see  for  a  moment  how  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  operates.  We  have  a 
Board  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  each  one  for  a  term  of  14 
years,  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Those  seven  members  are 
to  represent  the  people,  they  are  to  repre- 
sent Congress.  They  are  to  carry  out 
the  constitutional  duty  that  Congress  has 
of  coining  money  and  regulating  Its 
value.  We  have  delegated  the  power  to 
them.  Let  us  see  how  they  operate.  In 
every  decision  they  make  concerning 
open  market  operations,  for  instance, 
where  they  can  make  money  scarce  or 
make  it  plentiful,  make  interest  rates 
high  or  make  interest  rates  low.  they  are 
assisted  by  12  presidents  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  each  of  whom  has 
been  selected  by  representatives  of  the 
private  banks  of  that  Federal  Reserve 
district  So  they  have  12  people  to  help 
these  7  public  members  perform  their 
duties,  right  in  there  with  them,  voting, 
if  you  please— not  all  12  of  them  vote, 
but  5  vote,  but  all  participating  to  the 
discussions  and  helping  to  evaluate  the 
problems  and  issues  before  the  Open 
Market  Committee. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  Con- 
gress has  also  permitted  each  Federal 
Reserve  district  to  have  one  advisory 
committee  member  selected  by  the  banks 
directly.  That  means  12  bankers  on  the 
advisory  committee  who  also  help  these 
V  perform  their  duties. 

So  I  say  that  Congress  has  placed  our 
seven  public  members  in  an  almost  im- 
possible position  to  make  decisions  that 
are  always  to  the  pubUc  toterest.  I  am 
not  charging  any  corruption  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  liave  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  whom  I  have  come 
to  contact  with.  And  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  not  totended  to  violate  the  law. 
But  Congress  has  placed  them  in  an  al- 
most Impossible  posiUon  to  perform  their 
services  honestly  to  the  public  toterest. 
That  is  something  I  think  we  should 
look  tato.  We  should  have  the  Oeneral 
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Accounttog  Office  audit  and  tovestlgate 
the  entire  system  to  addition  to  a  full  to- 
vestigatlon  by  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee. I  hope  the  Members  will  read  what 
these  witnesses,  whom  I  have  quoted 
here,  testified  concemmg  these  potots; 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  not 
owned  by  the  private  banks;  they  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government; 
that  the  so-called  stock  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  is  not  stock  at  all.  It  is  a 
hoax,  as  far  as  actual  stock  is  concerned. 
The  wcH-d  "stock"  is  a  misnomer  and  is 
meaningless.  The  so-called  stock  in  the 
form  of  mvestment  is  not  used  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  at  all,  and  is  not 
needed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  at 
all.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  an 
agency  of  Government,  and  bankers 
should  not  be  on  boards  that  have  the 
power  to  fix  toterest  rates. 

We  have  had  some  sad  examples  In 
what  has  happened  in  recent  years.  In- 
terest rates  have  gone  away  up  for  no 
reason  on  earth.  They  could  have  been 
kept  down  just  as  they  were  over  a  pe- 
riod of  10  or  15  years;  long  term  at  2V4 
percent  held  longer  than  12  years,  I 
know.  They  could  have  held  on,  but  the 
people  who  have  helped  make  our  mone- 
tary poUcy  have  not  felt  that  way  about 
it.  They  have  run  Interest  rates  up 
high,  they  have  run  them  down  low;  they 
have  run  interest  on  bonds  high  and 
have  run  them  down  low.  During  one 
year,  1954— they  bought  bonds  in  1953 
durtog  that  depression  iieriod  when  they 
ran  the  price  of  Oovemment  bonds 
down  so  low — so  many  of  them  bought 
Government  bonds  low  in  1953  and  to 
1954  sold  them  that  they  made  966  per- 
cent more  profit  than  the  preceding 
year  to  the  sale  of  Government  securi- 
ties to  that  one  year.  The  report  of  the 
FDIC  discloses  what  I  have  said.  So  I 
think  we  should  bring  this  thing  to  an 
end  of  permitting  a  few  people,  many  of 
them  selfishly  toterested  with  axes  to 
grtod  themselves,  having  the  power  to 
make  toterest  rates  high  and  Govern- 
ment bonds  low,  and  manipulate  the 
monetary  system  of  our  Nation  in  a  way 
that  speculators  are  more  enriched  and 
fare  better  than  the  honest  people  who 
work  for  a  living. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gMitle- 
man  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Perkins]   Is 
recognized  for  15  mtoutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
House  is  well  aware,  our  American  edu- 
cati(Xial  ssrstem — because  of  an  toterplay 
of  forces  and  events  best  left  without  de- 
bate at  the  moment — is  at  Uiis  time 
deemed  Inadequate  to  Insure  this  Na- 
tion's defense,  or  survivaL  However,  the 
real  alarm  that  prompts  my  addressing 
you  today  is  aroused  by  the  administra- 
tion's plea  for  more  scientific  brains  as  a 
defense  measure,  and  its  subsequent  sug- 
gestion Uiat  would  surely  defeat  exactly 
what  it  proposes  to  do. 

President  Eisenhower,  In  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  this  year,  startled 
most  of  us  by  urging  that  the  Federal 
Ooyemment  abandon  its  sponsorship  of 
vocational  education  beginning  to  I960. 


We  find  on  page  M28  of  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1959,  the 
following  statement: 

The  initial  progress  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, made  last  month,  recommends  complete 
transfer  of  two  programs  to  the  States. 
These  programs  are  vocational  education 
aiul  the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Legislative  proposals  to  carry  out 
these  and  future  recommendations  of  the 
committee  wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  CSon- 
gress.  An  orderly  readjustment  requires 
time  for  action  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
State  legUlatxires.  Consequently,  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  transfers  on  expenditures 
and  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
occur  beginning  in  1960. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  voca- 
tional program— established  to  1917  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act— provided  the  system  which  tratoed 
11  million  war  workers  to  little  better 
than  3  years  during  World  War  IL  As  a 
result,  our  unprepared  Nation  and  other 
allied  nations  were  armed  almost  over- 
night to  wto  the  greatest  battles  to 
history. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  associate  msrself  with  the 
views  so  ably  expressed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky.  I 
think  my  colleague  from  BLentucky  would 
permit  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  p<rtnt 
out  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Hon.  Phu.  Lamorum 
is  now  occupying  the  Speaker's  chair. 
He  has  talked  to  me  so  much  of  his  great 
toterest  to  vocational  education  and 
about  the  great  programs  that  he  has 
to  his  District.  In  my  own  District,  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida,  this  great 
program  has  meant  so  much  that  I  can- 
not adequately  express  just  what  it  does 
mean  to  our  people.  I  certainly  hope 
it  will  be  conttoued  to  full  force.  I  want 
to  help  the  gentleman  to  every  way  that 
I  can.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question,  which  he  has  already 
brought  out.  Does  it  not  seem  a  little 
bit  toconsistent  to  ask  for  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  some  brandnew  program  and 
then  they  want  to  take  away  these  few 
little  million  dollars  from  a  program  that 
all  of  us  have  been  able  to  accept  no  mat- 
ter what  our  views  are  on  States  rights 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthxws] 
that  the  reconunendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  budget  message  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Folsom,  is  com- 
pletely toconsistent  with  what  they  pro- 
pose to  advocate  at  the  present  time.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  the  ftoe  state- 
ment that  he  is  making.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  will  go  down  the  Htif^ 
with  him  on  ttils  qoestion.  Vocational 
education  has  been  &  great  factor  to  Im- 
proving tHe  ecoDomy  of  oar  Nation  and 
makinsTit  possible  for  oar  peoiiie  to  better 
contribute  tovanl  ttw  defiense  of  oar 
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country.     I     certainly     hone     that    this     crram  where  thi.q  Cnntrrt^asi  AntimnritLtMi     mvHlsf.rlrf  olAna  t^na  nf  fMA».»^..4.  u..i. 
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country.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
splendid  vocational  educational  program 
will  not  be  hampered  in  any  way.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  BsownI. 
I  think  we  should  all  keep  a  lookout  for 
any  legislation  to  implement  this  pro- 
posal and  to  let  the  whole  country  know 
the  true  effect  of  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I.  too,  want  to  con- 
gratvUate  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  the  statement  he  has  made,  and  con- 
cur in  the  position  he  has  taken. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  deals  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  About  2  years  ago.  I  think 
It  was,  our  committee  was  able  to  have 
appropriated  the  full  amoimt  that  was 
authorized  by  law  for  this  program. 
Since  that  time  we  have  added  the  train- 
ing in  fishery  work  and  practical  nursing. 
While  we  have  extended  the  program,  I 
thought  it  should  have  been  extended  a 
great  deal  further. 

I  am  very  disappointed  to  hear  that  the 
President  has  recommended  we  curtail 
this  effort.  We  tod  that  c  great  majority 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  who 
go  to  high  school  do  not  go  on  to  college. 

This  vocational  training  program  of- 
fers them  practical  training  for  their 
work  in  later  life.  There  are  agriculture, 
homemaking.  and  the  training  in  the 
mechanical  arts  included  in  it. 

Our  country  is  proud  of  our  industrial 
know-how.  I  think  we  lead  the  world  in 
that  field,  but  we  have  been  set  back 
recently  by  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
launched  its  two  sputniks.  But  I  think 
we  can  still  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
America  leads  the  world  in  industrial 
ability.  We  have  the  artisans  and  skilled 
workmen  In  this  country.  I  certainly 
think  that  at  this  time  when  Russia  is 
trying  to  gain  the  advantage,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  cmtail  this  program  in 
any  respect. 

It  is  a  partnership  program  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  States. 

This  program  sim^ply  encourages  train- 
ing. I  think  the  people  of  the  country 
want  it.  I  remember  several  years  ago 
we  cut  the  appropriation  for  this  work 
a  half  million  dollars.  I  have  received 
more  criticism  for  this  than  for  anything 
that  has  happened  since  I  have  been  a 
Member.  I  found  the  retail  merchants 
were  especially  put  out  about  it.  They 
were  interested  in  what  Is  called  distribu- 
tive ediication  to  the  businessmen.  The 
laboring  people  were  disappointed.  The 
Congress  restored  that  appropriation  the 
next  year. 

I  am  certain  the  American  people  do 
not  want  this  program  curtailed.  I  think 
it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
to  continue  it.  Any  nation  that  can 
spend  $70  billion  can  spend  $40  million 
imder  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  carry 
out  this  program.  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton] 
and  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  if  any  pro- 


gram where  this  Congress  apt}roprlates 
money  that  the  taxpayers  get  full  value 
received  more  so  than  in  this  particular 
program.  We  are  appropriating  under 
both  the  Smith-Hughes  Acti  and  the 
Oeorge-Barden  Act  $33,179,000.  Under 
the  practical  nurse  traixiing  pnogram  we 
appropriated  $4  million.  Udder  their 
proposal  the  practical  nursa  training 
would  be  eliminated  after  the  life  of  the 
present  authorization.  The  fishery  trade 
funds  would  be  interfered  wiui.  So.  it 
just  cripples  the  whole  vocatnnal  edu- 
cational program,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  I  took  time  to  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House.  I 
felt  that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  vigorously  oppbse  it. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  tie  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon.  J 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mi*.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myseU  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  f^om  Ken- 
tucky in  regard  to  the  Importance  of 
this  program.  May  I  also  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his  very 
fine  leadership  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  4nd  Labor 
of  the  House.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
matter.  j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank,  tlie  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon.  I  f eelj  that  the 
membership  appreciate  your  invaluable 
assistance  and  contributions  on  all  edu- 
cational proposals  coming  before  this 
body  since  you  have  been  a  member  of 
the  committee.  j 

Mr.  PHiCHER.  Mr.  Speakek  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia.  i 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  the  rest  <if  my  col- 
leagues who  are  so  interested  1^  this  vo- 
cational program.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
program  in  my  district  that  we  have 
come  nearer  getting  a  dollar's  jworth  for 
every  dollar  spent  than  the  Vocational 
program  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  see  that  it  is  not  crippled.    * 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  witl  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  get  full  value  from  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speakei ,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  U  le  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  j 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  was  very  mUch  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  I  was  harfpy  to  see 
him  take  the  floor  and  discuss  this  im- 
portant matter  of,  vocational  educa- 
tional training,  especially  due  tp  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  a 
hard-working  member  of  the  Qommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am  hoping 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  will  f  oUo^  through 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to'  see  that 
there  is  not  any  curtailment  of  that  great 
practical  program  that  so  many  millions 
over  our  country  have  been  benefited  by. 
and  I  refer  to  the  vocational  training 
program.  The  Calumet  reglcti,  which 
is  in  my  district  In  Indiana,  16  a  great 
industrial  section  and  I  know  %  have  in 


my  district  alone  tens  of  thousands  back 
over  the  years  who  have  beiieflted  by  the 
vocational  education  that  they  secured 
through  this  program. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  1 1  nade  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  qautioning  the 
Congress  this  year  to  avoid  any  steps  that 
would  cut  down  on  prograihs  that  really 
are  so  beneficial  to  the  people,  and  not  be 
carried  away  by  a  frenzy  of  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  satellite  explorations 
and  neglect  the  program^  that  really 
benefit  and  are  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  our  country.  This  pro- 
gram is  certainly  one  of  them  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
as  a  member  of  that  great  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  will  see  that  his 
committee  follows  through  and  protects 
essential  and  beneficial  programs  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certaihly  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  for  his  remarks. 

The  vocational  schools  ^f  our  Nation 
for  40  years  have  produceq  these  forces. 
But  they  will  not,  they  cai^ot,  continue 
if  the  ridiculous  siiggestloi)  to  withdraw 
Federal  funds  should  become  law. 

The  only  way  I  can  interpret  the  ad- 
ministration's fantastic  inconsistency  is 
to  wonder  if  the  right  hand  pays  any 
heed  to  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened. 

Some  time  ago  a  group  l^nown  as  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Actioh  Committee 
was  appointed  to  study  the  matter  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

The  members  of  this  con}mittee  are  as 
follows:  I 

Appointed  by  the  President:  Cochalr- 
man,  Robert  B.  Anderson,!  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  members.  Jaiies  P.  Mitch- 
eU,  Secretary  of  Labor :!  Marion  B. 
Folsom,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Percival  I*.  Brundage. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of!  the  Budget; 
Meyer  Kestnbaum,  special  assistant  to 
the  President;  John  S.  Bragdon.  special 
assistant  to  the  President;  [Howard  Pyle. 
deputy  assistant  to  the  President. 

Appointed  by  the  chairman.  Gov- 
ernors' Conference:  Cochiairman  Gov. 
Lane  Dwinell,  New  Hampshire;  members. 
Gov.  Victor  E.  Anderson,  Nebraska ;  Gov. 
James  P.  Coleman,  Mississippi — resigned 
and  replaced  by  Governor  of  Florida; 
Gov.  Price  Daniel,  Texas; 'Gov.  George 
Etocking.  Kansas;  Gov.  Geoifge  M.  Leader. 
Pennsylvania;  Gov.  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin,  Maryland;  Gov.  Dennis  J. 
Roberts,  Rhode  Island;  G^v.  Robert  E. 
Smylie,  Idaho;  Gov.  Williim  G.  Strat- 
ton,  Illinois,  ex  officio.         T 

In  reading  through  this  I  list  of  com- 
mittee members,  it  was  rAther  discon- 
certing to  me  to  find  the  name  of  our 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  P.  Mitchell. 
I  have  always  admired  thd  work  of  his 
department  in  stimulating]  our  appren- 
ticeship program  and  in  encouraging 
training  to  upgrade  the  work  force  of 
the  Nation.  It  therefore  ilarms  me  to 
see  that  Mr.  Mitchell — in  agreeing  to 
the  elimination  of  FedenJ  funds  for 
vocational  education — woul(  I  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  the  program  \haX  provides 
the  t3T?e  of  training  hisj  department 
promotes. 
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The  commtttiy  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Ttie  President  rcquesta  the  Cbngress  to 
repeal,  m  soon  as  practicable,  the  laws  an- 
tborizlng  grants  (or  the  (rider  programs  of 
vocational  e<tucatlon  and  that  the  govemora 
and  tbe  legislative  bodies  of  the  sereral  States 
derelop  neccBBary  means  for  prorldinf?  the 
additional  funds  to  replace  the  Federal 
grants. 

In  addition  to  the  program  of  voca- 
tional educatioD,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  nation  than  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  sewage  disposal  and  the  welfare 
of  those  in  need  at  the  time  of  national 
disaster. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Joint  committee  are 
to  be  presented  for  consideration  and 
action  to  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference to  be  held  next  May. 

Six  months  ahead  of  any  final  action. 
however,  you  will  find  them  as  specific 
proposals  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage for  fiscal  1960. 

The  extent  to  which  this  is  out  of  line 
with  the  thinking  of  our  governors'  or- 
ganization and  the  State  officials  can  be 
more  easily  judged  when  we  consider  a 
news  story  from  the  December  7  issue  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Here 
we  find  a  motion  for  immediate  approval 
of  the  very  proposal  I  have  just  outlined 
to  you  was  defeated  35  to  7  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  in  meeting  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  on  December  6. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to  tell  you  we 
have  in  operation  in  Kentucky  a  system 
of  vocational  education  that  Is  known 
to  be  the  most  economical  and  cSective 
way  to  provide  vocational  training  op- 
portunities for  our  people.  It  includes 
a  carefully  developed,  efficiently  operat- 
ing network  of  13  area  vocational 
schools.  Through  this  tjTie  of  program. 
offerings  are  not  limited  to  the  relatively 
few  people  for  a  single  community.  In- 
stead they  stretch  out  and  reach  the 
larger  number  of  citizens  who  are  in- 
cluded in  a  complete  geographical  area. 

In  the  district  that  I  represent,  we 
have  three  of  the  finest  vocational 
schools  in  Hazard,  Ashland,  and  Paints- 
ville.  I  am  told  by  reliable  authorities 
they  may  be  compared  with  many  of 
the  leading  vocational  schools  in  the 
Nation.  Many  courses  in  these  schools 
have  long  waiting  lists  for  students  who 
want  to  attend.  Various  companies  and 
other  employers  often  hire  graduates  as 
soon  as  they  are  available.  And,  in 
many  cases,  students  are  lured  away 
from  school  even  before  their  courses 
are  completed. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
we  have  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  vocational  education.  Mr.  James  L. 
Patton,  State  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Patton  Is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful job.  Prior  to  becoming  State  direc- 
tor he  served  as  head  of  the  Mayo  Voca- 
tional School  In  Paintsville,  Ky.  Mr. 
Patton  has  informed  me  that  through 
the  stimulation  of  Federal  funds  our 
enrollment  in  vocationHl  education  has 
increased  from  30,6M  in  1944-45  to 
64.239  for  the  1956-57  school  year— a 
109-perc«it  increase.     Projected  needs. 
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based  on  a  1956  smrey.  Indicate  our 
enrollment  will  mcrease  up  to  140.466 
lor  1959-60 — ^provided  we  can  pay  the 
teachers  and  provide  adequate  facilities. 

We  to  Kentucky  must  provide  this 
training  tf  we  are  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  efforts  and  the 
further  economic  development  of  our 
State  and  our  Nation. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  K^tudcy  to 
train  for  useful  employment  large  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls — men  and 
women — ^who  can  profit  from  it.  But  I 
am  Qtdck  to  admit  that  without  the 
stimulated  incentive  we  have  had  from 
Federal  funds  we  would  not  have 
reached  this  high-point  service  to  the 
people.  And.  more  important,  the  with- 
drawal of  more  than  $2  milhon  in  Ken- 
tucky from  our  financial  resources  would 
not  only  cripple  our  program— it  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  complete  elimina- 
tion In  most  communities. 

This  would  also  be  the  case  In  almost 
40  States  which  are  now  far  from  rich 
and  lieavily  taxed  to  boot.  These 
States,  too,  would  have  drastic  cuts  in 
available  money  for  the  many  projects 
they  must  maintain. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  people  from 
States  impoverished  by  lack  of  funds 
would  migrate  to  large  Industrial  areas 
away  from  their  home  communities — 
creating  a  tremendous  problem  for  the 
States  where  they  settle.  As  untrained 
new  citizens  they  would  not  be  qualified 
to  contribute  to  production  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  The  industrial  States 
would,  as  a  result,  be  responsible  for 
training  and  upgrading  them  in  order 
that  they  might  find  useful  employment. 

As  I  see  it.  the  President  and  his 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Cabinet 
oflieer.  Mr.  Folsocn,  would  be  concerned 
only  in  training  what  they  term  the 
"abilities"  to  plan  our  defenses  but  they 
would  leave  to  the  48  different  States  the 
development  of  skills  and  crafts  that 
would,  as  I  have  said  before,  put  into 
actual  operation  the  missiles,  planes, 
guns,  and  ships  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

This  would  be  paradox  enough  with- 
out further  complexity. 

It  is  the  specific  recommendation  of 
takmg  away  from  the  program  tliat 
trains  for  the  crafts,  the  skills,  and  the 
techniques  so  necessary  not  only  to  our 
survival  and  defense  but  to  Ufe  itself 
that  leaves  me.  at  the  least,  in  a  state  of 
utter  confusion. 

On  Mcmday  of  this  week  I  sat  In  a 
committee  hearing  and  heard  our  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
stress  the  utter  necessity  of  helping  our 
famlHes,  communities,  and  States  train 
young  people. 

In  the  next  breath,  Mr.  Folsom  ad- 
mitted voting  in  council  against  further 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  have  always  believed 
and  fought  for  legislation  that  would 
provide  better  teachers,  better  buildings, 
and  better  equipment  for  teaching.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  way  of 
separating  vocational  education  as  a 
necessity  for  improving  the  knowledge 
and  sklllB  of  ocn*  people  and  preparing 
them  for  later  life.  This  phase  of  edu- 
cation is  just  as  important  as  any  other 


phase  and  to  my  way  of  thiniring  all  at 
them  are  important. 

This  proposal  also  gravely  endangers 
our  defense— our  very  survival — and  for 
this,  if  for  DO  other  reason  it  must  not 
even  face  consideration.  GenUemen.  I 
say  we  must  continue  to  back  the  voca- 
tkmal  progrsun  that  for  40  years  has  so 
faithfully  served  us. 

Through  it  more  than  67  million  youth 
and  adults  have  learned  to  earn  while 
they  have  been  trained  for  vital  roles  in 
society. 

Through  it  the  masses  of  our  youth — 
not  just  a  small  percentage — are  and 
will  be  trained  for  good  citizenslup  and 
productive  work. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Th^e  was  no  objection. 


OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  important  issue  before  America  today 
is  the  strengthening  of  our  educational 
system  to  provide  the  scientists,  technol- 
ogists, and  skilled  manpower  the  Nation 
needs  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  ke^  pace  to  the  scientific 
revolution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation  must  not 
concentrate  on  science  education  to  the 
Impcdrment  of  the  general  educational 
system  which  is  the  strength  of  our 
democracy. 

At  Yale  University  on  February  3-4. 
President  Eisenhower's  Committee  on 
Scientists  and  Engmeers  sponsored  a 
conference  on  America's  human  re- 
sources to  meet  the  scientific  challenge. 
The  conference  brought  together  some 
125  participants  from  science,  education, 
mdustry,  government,  and  the  Nation's 
mass  communications  media.  The  con- 
ference was  asked  to  examine  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  to 
world  science  and  technology,  and  to  svig- 
gest  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove scientific  education,  strengthen 
basic  research,  and  interest  more  young 
people  in  scientific  careers. 

Dr.  James  R.  Klllian,  Jr..  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  made  the  opening 
conference  address  on  Toward  a  New 
Level  of  Excellence.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligency  Agency, 
described  the  Soviet  challenge  to  the 
United  States.  Other  speakers  are  Dr. 
Alan  T.  Waterman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  Dr.  Lee  Du- 
Brldge,  president  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  and  Mr.  William 
Benton. 

Participants  izKluded  Mr.  Thomas  K. 
Finletter;  Mr.  Eric  Johnston;  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Neal.  president  of  the  Committee  on 
Ecomomic   DeT^Q|«Bcnt;    Dr. 
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Brown,  vroieaaor  of  geochemistry,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technoloery;  Dr.  Jer- 
rold  Zacharlas;  Dr.  Katberlne  BicBride, 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Dr. 
Clarence  H.  Faust,  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion; Dr.  Paul  Oross,  vice  president  of 
Duke  University;  Mr.  William  C.  Poster, 
vice  president,  Olin-ltlathieson  Chemi- 
cal Corp.;  Mr,  T.  H.  Chilton,  the  Du 
Pont  Co.;  Ml'.  Walker  Clsler,  pres- 
ident, Detroit  Edison  Co.;  and  many 
others  outstanding  in  Amoican  educa- 
tion, science  and  industry. 

The  ctmference  at  Yale  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee and  the  William  Benton  Foundation. 

The  mobilization  of  some  of  America's 
top  intellectual  resources  to  examine 
United  States  science  programs  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Benton,  former  Con- 
necticut Senator  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Benton  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  real 
nature  of  the  Russian  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  science  and  technology. 
His  first-hand  observations  during  a 
trip  through  Russia  convinced  liim  2 
years  ago  that  the  Russian  upsurge  in 
science  would  soon  challenge  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  intensive  Russian 
system  of  science  education  would  out- 
strip United  States  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

As  we  know,  these  events  have  now 
taken  place. 

In  armoxuicing  the  conference.  Dr. 
Howard  L.  Bevis.  chairman,  declared: 

The  times  demand  far  more  than  narrow 
application  of  American  scientific  effort  to 
purely  military  needs.  We  must  mobilize 
our  inteUectual  resources  to  meet  the  total 
challenge  of  the  scientific  revolution  that 
Is  reshaping  the  world. 

In  the  Yale  conference,  we  saw  gov- 
ernment joining  with  private  citizens  to 
attack  a  national  problem,  and  through 
the  public  communications  media,  to 
carry  the  facts  to  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  include  in  the  Recoro  the 
address  made  by  that  outstanding  edu- 
cational leader  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge.  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  address  follows: 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  this  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  Education  In  the 
Age  of  Science,  my  first  reaction  was  that 
this  topic  should  be  assigned  to  a  historian 
rather  than  a  physicist.  For  the  age  of  sci- 
ence did  not  dawn  on  October  4,  1957  (sput- 
nik day).  It  dawned  about  the  year  1700 
when  the  brilliantly  perceptive  experiments 
of  Galileo  had  led  the  mind  of  Isaac  Newton 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  first  and  most  fun- 
damental of  the  laws  of  physics.  Galileo  and 
Newton  ended  tbe  era  of  sp>eculative  phi- 
losophizing and  opened  the  age  of  scientific 
discovery. 

Needless  to  say,  education  has  never  been 
the  same  since. 

For  when  It  became  evident  that  all  knowl- 
edge was  not  to  be  found  In  the  writings  of 
ancient  authorities,  that  new  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  by  asking  questions  of 
nature,  then  education  took  on  a  new  pur- 
pose and  a  new  meaning.  It  meant  teacher 
and  student  could  now  t^im  from  the  dull 
tasks  of  memorising  to  the  exciting  venture 
of  Inquiring.  Now,  at  last,  old  ideas  could 
be  put  to  the  tect  of  new  discovery.  The 
truth  about  the  physical  world  was  to  be 
found  »ot  by  reading  musty  books,  but  by 


doing  experiments.  Some  of  the  Aleas  in  the 
mtuty  books  were,  of  course,  proved  to  be 
true.  But  others,  even  some  written  by  the 
greatest  authorities,  were  demonstrably  false. 

In  the  dawning  age  of  science,  then,  learn- 
ing took  on  a  new  meaning;  education  be- 
came an  expedition  into  the  great  unknown. 

Yet  here  we  are,  250  years  laier.  asking 
oiuvelves  what  should  education  be  In  an 
age  of  science. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  if  this  were  only 
an  age  of  science  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
If  we  all  could  unstlntlngly  devote  ourselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  its  fruitful 
application,  our  schools,  colleges,  and  iini- 
verslties  could  be  great  centers  of  ikitellectual 
learning.  And  those  not  Interested  could 
amuse  themselves  some  other  way., 

The  difficulty  Is  that  this  is  ni>t  only  an 
age  of  science,  it  Is  also  an  ageT of  hiiman 
beings.  And  most  human  being*  have  the 
exasperating  property  of  possessing  Instincts, 
desires,  emotions,  ambitions,  prejudices, 
ideas,  and  ideals  which  are  wholly  and  com- 
pletely unscientific.  There  Is,  for  example, 
no  scientific  basis  for  the  tendenc]  of  human 
beings  always  to  be  fighting  each  ( ther.  Any 
scientist  knows  we  would  all  be  li  etter  off  if 
we  could  work  together.  But  1  he  fact  is 
that  this  Is  the  age  of  human  conflict  as 
well  as  the  age  of  science.  And  so  human 
beings  are  put  in  the  ridiculous  poeltion  of 
devoting  half  their  time  to  using  the  knowl- 
edge of  science  to  make  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  happier  and  more  comfortable — 
and  the  other  half  Inventing  likethods  of 
wiping  their  neighbors  off  the  fkce  of  the 
earth,  or  of  preventing  the  nelaibor  from 
wiping  them  off  the  earth.  So  thi  challenge 
la  not  how  to  educate  in  an  agelof  science, 
but  how  to  educate  In  an  age  whe^  the  fruits 
of  science  are  slmiUtaneously  being  employed 
to  the  ends  of  human  conflict  an^  of  hiunan 
comfort.  ' 

Now  there  are  various  schools  fcf  thought 
as  to  how  to  approach  this  problem.  One 
school  says  that  all  we  have  to  d^  Is  to  stop 
the  development  of  science  and  ^  applica- 
tions, and  then  tbe  tools  of  humkn  conflict 
woiUd  be  less  deadly  and  the  collet  would 
cease.  This  school  Ignores  the  fast  that  hu- 
man conflicts  were  Just  as  Inteiise  In  the 
days  before  science  as  they  are  now. 

Another  school  of  thought  suggests  that 
we  should  devote  all  our  efforts  Ito  making 
the  tools  of  conflict  even  mor4  powerful 
than  they  are  today.  Then  no  ode  will  ever 
dare  use  the  tools — and  conflicts  will  then 
cease.  The  danger  with  this  theory  is  that 
if  it  is  ever  proved  wrong,  the  i  esults  wiU 
be  so  disastrous  thai  there  will  be  no  chance 
of  discovering  or  adopting  a  the<iry  that  is 
right. 

A  third  school  of  thought  asser  s  that  tbe 
answer  is  Just  to  eliminate  the  hfiman  con- 
flicts and  then  everything  will  be  line.  This 
theory,  of  course,  is  unassailable.  But  It 
runs  up  against  the  discouraging  fact  that 
no  one  has  the  faintest  idea  hou  to  avoid 
human  conflicts.  No  courses  In  hi  mian  rela- 
tions or  life  adjustment  seem  to  h  ive  helped 
much.  No  Isaac  Newton  has  evCTtbeen  able 
to  elucidate  a  theory  of  the  forces  between 
nations  or  peoples  so  we  can  divert  such 
forces  to  constructive  ends.  One  educator 
recently  asserted  that  the  prime  problem  of 
the  schools  was  to  teach  people  t<)  get  along 
with  each  other.  But  he  did  n*t  name  a 
single  living  human  being  who  Was  quali- 
fied to  teach  such  a  coiorse.  Aad  he  also 
ignores  the  fact  that  individual  Americans 
and  Individual  Riissians  now  get  j  along  fine 
with  each  other  whenever  they'  have  the 
chance.  It's  Just  that  the  alms  bnd  Ideals 
of  the  two  nations  are  In  mortl  conflict. 
And  the  possibility  of  open  warfie  will  re- 
main until  one  nation,  or  both,  Changes  its 
alms  or  ambitions,  or  suppresses  them,  to 
the  extent  that  a  peaceful  agreement  can  be 
attained.  And  we  should  all  gite  support 
to  every  attempt  to  achieve  that  end. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  best  course  would 
appear  to  be  to  keep  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  seek  to  extend  Interna- 
tional collaboration  In  those  fields  where 
fruitful  results  are  in  sight  and  where  In. 
ternatlonal  agreements  are  readUy  achieved. 

And  what  are  those  areas? 

Why,  the  areas  of  pure  aid  applied  sci- 
ence, of  course. 

Russians  and  Americans  do  not  disagree 
on  the  laws  of  mechanics  or  of  nuclear  phys- 
ics; on  the  structure  of  molecules,  the  design 
of  a  bridge  or  a  dam  or  a  dynamo.  They 
even  have  the  same  ideas  about  the  design 
of  hydrogen  bombs — for  the ,  simple  reason 
that  nuclear  forces  behave  tbie  same  way  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  CurtalJ.  It  might  be 
useful  If  more  American  chilck-en — and  more 
Riusians  too — became  aware  Of  this  oneness 
of  science  by  becoming  morq  familiar  with 
science  itself.  I 

My  suggestion,  then,  Is  thit  It  might  be 
well  to  Introduce  the  age  of  sfience  into  our 
school  system.  Powerful  foi|ces  will  resist 
this  Intriislon,  but  there  are;  powerfiU  rea- 
sons for  it : 

1.  It  will  help  us  protect  ourselves. 

2.  It  wlU  help  VIS  Improvd  our  own  In- 
ternal health  and  welfare.         | 

3.  It  will  help  us  lead  th^  world  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  free  democratic  society  Is 
better  than  communism.        [ 

4.  It  will  expand  the  area  pf  human  un- 
derstanding and  agreement,'  constrict  the 
area,  and  hence  the  possibility,  of  major 
conflicts. 

As  you  are  all  well  aware,  tl  le  mechanisms 
for  bringing  our  educational  system  Into 
tune  with  the  facts  of  the  20th  and  21st  cen- 
turies are  complex,  difficult,  and  possibly 
expensive. 

Our  basic  difficulty,  of  couise,  is  that  the 
proper  study  of  mathematics,  science  and 
engineering  Is  Intellectually  demanding; 
hence,  the  untougbened  mlxil  gets  quickly 
discouraged  and  frustrated.     Such  a  mind. 

then,  automatically  sinks  to  easier  studies 

thus  accelerating  Its  own  softening  process. 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  law  in  high 
school  and  college  courses — namely,  that  the 
soft  ones  drive  out  the  tough!  ones.  And  in 
certain  places  this  softenlngi  degenerating 
process  appears  to  have  aokt  to  extreme 
Umlts.  T 

A  general  toughenlng-up  pijocess  is  clearly 
In  order— a  lifting  of  intellectual  standards 
not  only  In  mathematics  and  eclence.  but  in 
all  Intellectual  fields.  This  i^ieans  vigorous 
elimination,  or  relegation  t<*  nonacademlo 
status,  of  the  nonlntellect\4al  courses  In 
basket  weaving,  automobUe  driving,  and  a 
host  of  other  diversions.  | 

How  do  we  achieve  all  thi^? 

I  do  not  have  time  for  a  tnesls  on  educa- 
tion today.  Some  aspects  of  the  problem 
have  already  been  discussed  t>y  the  partici- 
pants In  this  conference  program.  But  since 
we  are  largely  representatives  of  American 
universities — meeting  on  the  campus  of  one 
of  America's  oldest  and  greatest  univer- 
sities— I  would  Uke  to  suggesjb  a  few  things 
that  universities  can  do. 

1.  We  can  elevate  our  ovta.  Intellectual 
standards — and  let  It  be  known  that  we  wlU 
not  accept  students  who  have  neither  the 
talents  nor  preparation  to  meiet  such  stand- 
ards. The  rising  flood  of  youag  people  com- 
ing of  college  age  gives  us  a  fine  chance  now 
to  announce  that  we  will  open  our  facilities 
only  to  those  students  who  tajke  the  trouble 
to  prepare  themselves  properly  and  thor- 
oughly for  university-type  work. 

2.  We  can  elevate  especlaliy  the  quality 
of  work  in  our  teacher-traiitlng  curricula. 
We  can  insist  that  the  prospedtlve  teacher  of 
math  or  science  shall  undertake  a  thor- 
ough preparation  In  those  subjects — not 
waste  endless  time  in  empKy  courses  In 
methodology— courses  which  »ow  do  much 
to  repel  many  able  students  Irom  teaching 
careers. 
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3.  We  can  redouble  our  efforts  to  Increase 
teachers'  salaries — aiming  to  double  them 
within  the  next  few  years  as  the  President's 
commission  has  proposed.  Retaining  bet- 
ter minds  In  the  teaching  profession  is  the 
surest  road  to  lifting  Intellectual  standards 
all  along  the  line.  No  one  pretends  that 
teachers  are  attracted  solely  by  money,  but 
nobody  denies  that  money  helps.  And  the 
other  things  needed  the  university  can  read- 
ily supply. 

4.  As  one  little  contribution  to  elevating 
the  status  of  the  teacher,  of  attracting  more 
able  men  Into  It  and  giving  them  some  prac- 
tical teaching  experience,  I  propose  that  we 
Improve  the  position  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent-teacher. At  present,  the  graduate  as- 
sistant Is  an  impecunious  young  man  who 
Is  charitably  given  some  teaching  chores  to 
do  at  $2  an  boiir  so  he  won't  have  to  go  off 
and  work  in  a  filling  station  for  13  to  keep 
from  starving.  No  wonder  so  many  graduate 
students  promptly  acquire  a  contempt  for 
the  whole  teaching  profession.  I  suggest 
that  the  graduate  assistant  be  treated  as  a 
Junior  faculty  member,  that  he  be  selected 
with  great  care,  that  he  be  paid  subsantlally 
more  than  the  graduate  fellows  get  who  do 
nothing,  that  he  be  given  supervised  teacher- 
training  experience,  and  as  he  qualifies  he  be 
given  more  responsible  Instructional  duties. 
He  would  be  a  better  student  and  a  better 
teacher  for  this  experience,  a  more  likely  re- 
cruit to  the  profession.  And  many  of  them 
would  provide  some  pretty  keen  competition 
to  some  of  the  old  faculty  members  who  may 
be  going  to  sleep. 

So  much  for  suggestions  to  my  university 
colleagues.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that 
the  main  problems  In  our  educational  sys- 
tem lie  In  the  universities — nor  that  they 
have  the  sole  responsibility  for  fixing  things. 
In  fact,  this  conference  is  addressed  very 
largely  to  the  group  that  Is  responsible  for 
both  the  strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of 
our  educational  system — and  who  can  really 
do  something  about  it:  the  general  public. 
And  so  here  are  my  suggestions  to  John  Q. 
Citizen. 

1.  Mr.  Citizen:  Remember  that  the  pres- 
ent educational  crisis  did  not  begin  with 
Sputnik  I,  nor  will  it  end  when  we  have 
more  and  bigger  satellites  In  their  orbits 
than  the  Russians  have.  Our  educational 
crisis  arises  because  we  In  America — to 
maintain  our  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem— must  educate  more  people  to  higher 
levels  than  any  society  ever  before  attempted 
in  all  history.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  numbers  we 
have  let  our  Intellectual  standards  slip — and 
It  Is  now  time  to  "pull  up  our  socks"  and 
restore  intellectual  quality  in  our  school  sys- 
tem from  top  to  bottom. 

2.  However,  Mr.  Citizen,  we  do  not  do  this 
by  copying  the  Russians.  They  have  bxillt 
an  efficient  8]rstem  to  serve  the  technical 
needs  of  the  state.  We  have  built  a  system 
well  adapted  to  free  the  minds  of  170  mil- 
lion people.  And  170  million  free  and  well- 
trained  minds  in  a  democratic  society  need 
not  fear  any  challenge.  All  we  need  to  do 
Is  make  sure  oxu'  educational  system  really 
aids  and  encourages  Its  students  to  use  their 
minds  to  full  capacity. 

3.  Finally,  Mr.  Citizen,  you  have  too  long 
gone  under  the  misapprehension  that  you 
could  get  a  good  educational  system  for 
practically  nothing.  You  thoiight  that  pay- 
ing a  few  dollars  school  tax  on  your  house, 
supporting  your  boy  in  a  good  fraternity  at 
college,  and  sending  in  a  $10  check  to  your 
alxminl  fund  every  year  was  all  you  had  to 
do.  Tou  thought  that  the  Government  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  would  somehow  do  the  rest. 
You  were  wrong.  When  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion made  a  magnificent  gift  of  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  In  endowment  to  the 
private  colleges  of  the  country  last  year,  the 


ter  of  a  billion  dollars  every  year.  Nobody 
but  you,  Mr.  Citizen,  can  pay  that  bUl.  And 
you  can  do  it  quite  readily  by  Just  Uftlng 
yoiur  total  contribution  to  educaUon 
through   taxes   and   glfte,  from  $3  out  of 

every  $100  of  total  personal  income  to  $3 

and  keeping  at  that  level,  or  higher,  as  the 
gross  national  product  rises.  So  far,  Mr. 
Citizen,  your  local  and  State  taxes  and  gifts 
have  not  been  enough.  So  now  Uncle  Sam 
is  about  to  come  along  and  lift  a  few  more 
dollars  from  your  purse  to  help  out.  But  If 
you'll  run  home  and  vote  quickly  for  a 
higher  school  tax — and  send  twice  as  much 
to  alma  mater  next  year,  you  can  keep 
Uncle  Sam  from  getting  into  the  educational 
business  any  deeper.  If  you  don't — then 
Uncle  Sam  will  do  the  Job  for  you  because 
Uncle  Sam  cant  afford  for  America  not  to 
have  a  first  class  educational  system. 


FOREIGN-AID  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
announcement  of  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion, among  other  things.  I  called  for 
Congress  to  act  upon  all  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriation programs  on  a  country-by- 
country  basis  rather  than  by  the  present 
grab-bag  method  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  presenting  foreign-aid 
programs  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tion. 

I  took  this  position  because  I  was  an 
original  supporter  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams then  necessary  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  devastated  Europe  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Russian  takeover  of  all  of 
Europe. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
United  States  security  interests  are 
served  by  carefully  worked  out,  prac- 
tical programs  of  foreign  assistance  made 
on  a  loan  basis  under  conditions  which 
give  assurance  that  the  receiving  coun- 
try will  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Unfortunately  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram has  degenerated  into  a  giveaway 
contest  in  which  unfriendly  regimes  in 
many  countries  are  dipping  their  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers imder  the  guise  that  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  do  so  they  will  hurry  off 
to  Moscow  for  help. 

Under  the  prevailing  grab-bag  ar- 
rangement Memt)ers  of  Congress  are  re- 
quired to  gulp  down  give-away  programs 
to  Communist  regimes  such  as  that 
headed  by  the  dictator  Tito,  even  if  they 
favor  assistance  only  to  countries  which 
have  proven  their  friendship  and  are 
making  a  real  fight  to  keep  free  of  Rus- 
sian economic  tentacles. 

Members  of  Congress  are  compelled  to 
take  everything  the  State  Department 
advocates  or  approve  nothing  in  the  field 
of  foreign  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  high  time  Congress  took  time  to 
evaluate  each  and  every  proposal  for 
economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
on  the  individual  merits  of  each  coun- 
try's program. 

We  cannot  win  steadfast  friends  with 
money.    Fairweather   allies   are    worse 


add  this,  no  country  will  ever  be  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  price  of  blackmail, 
which  the  Russians  are  tempting  many 
countries  to  seek  from  us  today. 

The  Cleveland  News  has  featured  ar- 
ticles by  Jack  Kennon  on  United  States 
foreign  aid  policy  and  performance. 
The  record  as  Mr.  Kennon  presents  it 
shows  a  very  sad  case  for  the  American 
taxpayer  and  an  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  assume  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. Mr.  Kennon,  associate  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  News,  is  an  outstand- 
ing newspaperman  whose  views  are  re- 
spected by  the  people  of  my  district  and 
all  Ohio.  Mr.  Kennon  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  American  foreign  aid  and 
his  articles  are  certain  to  provoke  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  Members  of 
Congress  before  President  Eisenhower's 
request  for  $2,140,000,000  for  economic 
assistance  is  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  granted  me, 
I  include  two  articles  by  Mr.  Jack  Ken- 
non, associate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News: 

Maze  or  FoancN  Aid  BommueB  WASHUforoN 
(By  Jack  Kennon) 

Nearly  everybody  In  Washington  is  con- 
fused about  ovir  foreign  economic  aid  pro- 
grams year  after  year  without  letup — In- 
cluding Members  of  Congress  who  vote  the 
funds. 

You  get  confilctlng  and  vague  answers— 
e-en  from  Congressmen — to  questions  where 
the  money  goes,  how  It's  spent  and,  esjieclal- 
ly,  what  stipulations  are  set  up  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  repayment  of  loans  to 
foreign  countries. 

"£>on't  ask  me,"  Is  the  stock  answer  from 
most  Washington  officials. 

You  can't  find  the  answers  in  the  of- 
ficial publications  by  varlotis  Government 
agencies  created  to  supervise  our  economic 
and  technical  aid  abroad. 

The  main  emphasis  Is  placed  on  omr  obli- 
gations to  foreign  countries  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Russian  Bear. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  told  us  about 
the  phUosophy  behind  our  forelgn-ald  pro- 
grams (and  his  statements  were  echoed  by 
correspondents  covering  the  Washington 
scene) : 

"When  you  boU  It  all  down,  it's  chiefly 
giveaway.  The  Idea  Is  that  If  the  United 
States  doesnt  provide  foreign  economic  aid, 
If  our  money  and  technological  help  Is  im- 
avallable  or  Inadequate,  these  countries  wUl 
become  dependent  upon  the  Soviets.  That's 
what  the  United  States  Is  trying  to  stop." 

Virtually  alone,  we  might  add. 

We're  the  only  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  that  pours  out  Its  ^unds  by  the  bu- 
llous annually  In  an  economic  effort  to  con- 
tain conunxinlsm  aU  around  the  world. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  Midas,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
foreign  countries,  some  in  the  remotest  areas 
of  the  world — some  so  smaU  you  can  barely 
find  them  on  a  world  atlas. 

The  "Ifs"  mentioned  above  admittedly  ex- 
cuse a  great  degree  of  slipshod  methods  In 
distributing  economic  and  technical  aid,  how 
the  benefiting  countries'  quotas  are  estab- 
lished, what  the  American  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  for,  and  how  to  be  repaid.  If  repaid  It 
shall  be. 


TWO  THOUSAND  nOBT  HUHUBD  AKD  inTr-HINB 

TBCHMICIAN8 

At  the  present  time,  tbe  United  States  has 
some  2.659  Government  employees  overseas — 
they're  called  technicians — telling  foreign 
countries  how  omx  foreign  aid  shoiild  be  spent 
and  how  to  supervise  various  United  8t«t«»- 


_  ^  ^^     ^  than  no  aUies  at  all.    Bismarck  had  this 

Nation   suddenly"  learned  "«aat   what  these  *<>  say  on  the  subject  many  years  ago:  /financed  projects, 

colleges  needed  was  not  a  quarter  of  a  bll-  "No  one  will  ever  be  rich  enough  to  buy  '     Most  of  these  United  States  teehnklMis  ar« 

lion,  but  over  six  billion  dollars — or  a  quar-  his  enemies  with  concessions."     I  would  In  the  Near  Bast  and  south  Asia. 
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In  recent  years,  the  emphasle  In  otir  foreign 
economic  aid  program  has  been  centered  In 
the  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  The  Far  Bast 
comes  next,  Latin  America  next,  Africa  next, 
and  Europe  last,  although  a  $400  million  new 
loan  to  France  this  week  may  push  the  Euro- 
pean aid  total  this  year  beyond  that  of 
Africa. 

Hsupnxo  50  cuuH raxBB 

Incidentally,  there  are  more  than  6,000 
European  nationals  now  In  the  United 
States — at  ovir  expense — for  training  In  con- 
nection with  foreign  aid  projects  sponsored 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. 

Financing  economic  development  abroad 
has  become  an  Integral  and,  perhaps,  perma- 
nent pcut  of  ovir  annual  Federal  budget. 

We're  now  financially  helping  more  than 
60  foreign  countries  in  some  form  Of  aid. 
As  we  said,  the  average  American  would  be 
hard  put  to  locate  many  of  the  countries  on 
the  map. 

What  struck  us  in  oxir  study  of  our  foreign 
economic  and  technical  aid  programs  is  the 
xinbelievable  extent  to  which  this  Nation 
now  Is  obviously  committed — in  billions  of 
dollars  annually — to  help  foreign  countries 
stave  off  communism,  ostensibly  by  helping 
them  economically. 

SCUD  BILL  or  Gooas 

We  certainly  appear  to  have  been  sold  the 
bill  of  goods  that,  if  we  dont  fork  over  vast 
sums  of  money  each  year  to  large  and  small 
countries,  the  Kremlin  soon — and  this  is 
timeless — will  have  these  countries  in  Its 
clutches. 

However,  great  sums  of  American  money 
go  to  countries  already  in  the  Comnmnlst 
orbit.  We  keep  on  giving  or  loaning  these 
coxintries  millions  in  the  hope  that,  some  day, 
somehow,  they  will  extricate  themselves  from 
the  arms  of  the  Russian  dictators. 

Congress  this  spring  may  slash  another 
substantial  sum  from  the  foreign  aid  budget 
submitted  by  President  Elsenhower.  But  the 
cut  will  be  negligible  when  compared  with 
our  total  foreign  aid  outlays.  It  would  re- 
quire a  small  volume  merely  to  enumerate 
how  miany  are  the  ways  the  various  agencies 
created  to  supervise  this  assistance  overseas 
can  find  to  operate  the  spending. 

Death  and  taxes  are  generally  considered 
positive  certainties  In  this  life.  United  States 
foreign  aid  might  be  added.  It's  permanent. 
It's  gargantuan.  It's  highly  controversial. 
It's  vague.  And,  mostly,  it's  unbusinesslike. 
But  there  it  is — something  new  in  our  time 
In  the  American  way. 

TTmTKD   0TATXB    An>   ITSBD    To    FXCKT    FBKB 

Entebpbisk 
(By  Jack  Kennon) 

More  than  $16  billion  in  United  States 
free  enterprise  money  has  been  given  to  large 
foreign  nations  since  World  War  n  to  help 
them  nationalize  their  industry  and  com- 
merce contrary  to  the  American  way. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries— 
to  the  amoimt  of  $465  million  still  owed  us — 
1b  Russia. 

The  $16  billion  plus  expenditure  comes 
under  the  highly  controversial  United  States 
foreign  economic  and  technical  aid  which 
this  Oovemment  ts  passing  out  around  the 
world. 

Tou  learn  this  amaslng,  and  startling,  fact 
In  combing  through  the  operations  reports 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration In  Washington,  which  supervises  dis- 
tribution of  American  foreign  aid. 

These  tremendous  expenditures  by  s 
supergenerouB  Uncle  Sam  are  buried  in  thick 
voliunes  of  charts  and  statistics  published 
annxially  by  the  ICA. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  difficulty  In 
detecting  these: 

The  1967  operations  report  of  the  ICA  alone 
requires  84  pages  of  charts  and  fine-print 
itatlstlo,  the  latter  to  small  that  a  magni- 


fying glass  is  needed  to  read  the  igiu«s — In 
millions  of  dollars.  | 

DBCIjAKXS  aid  HXLPS  KZSIST  OOmt  (l  N  UiTS 

How  our  Oovemment  can  keep  track  of 
oxzr  foreign  aid  disbursements —  giveaways, 
loans,  surplus  agricultural  commo<  ities,  ma- 
chinery, materiel,  etc. — stretches  one's  be- 
lief. 

The  argxmient  advanced  by  thi  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  in  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  economic  and  technical 
aid  policies  is  that  they  help  to  strengthen 
the  economies  of  various  countries  land  keeps 
them  strong  enough  to  resist  Opmmunlst 
military  aggression.  ' 

Right  here  with  this  statement  istarts  the 
argument  as  to  how  to  fight  a  cold  war  to 
hold  back  communism. 

The  purpose  of  military  aid  abroad  Is  un- 
derstandable. But  the  purpose  ani  concrete 
results  of  our  foreign  economic  anc^  technical 
aid  outlays  are  obviously  fertile  gkound  for 
bitter  debate  and  differences  of  opinion  In 
Washington  and  throughout  the  oauntry. 

It  appears  to  rankle  many  Ameilcans  and 
their  representatives  in  Washington  that  this 
free-enterprise  country  should  go  on  indefi- 
nitely, and  at  stratospheric  levels,  to  bolster 
the  economies  of  foreign  nation^  some  of 
whom  are  with  us  in  the  struggU  to  block 
the  Soviets  and  some  of  whom  ars  not,  and 
to  help  nationalize  their  Industry  and 
commerce.  ] 

CHABGES  rr  SPEEDS  TRENDS' 

There  is  the  widespread  charge,  difficult 
to  deny,  that  our  foreign  economic  aid  has, 
in  many  countries,  merely  accelerated  the 
trend  toward  nationalization  of  bi^siness  and 
commerce,  and  has  done  little  to  j  halt  Rus- 
sian expansion  moves,  which  is  tae  purpose 
of  oiu-  foreign  economic  aid  dollar  expendl- 
txu-es.  1 

Hitting  only  15  spots  around  the  wor!d  as 
to  how  nationalization  stands  the  world  over 
today — aided  by  American  "free  snterprise" 
money — we  find:  | 

We  have  given  Brazil  postwar  nreign-ald 
grants  totaling  exactly  $26,900,lH)o[  In  Bra- 
zil, the  government  operates  the  bfenks,  util- 
ity services,  railroads,  and  coaf>t^vve  naviga- 
tion, and  is  a  stockholder  in  companies  in 
the  Iron  and  steel,  automobile,  ana  other  in- 
dustries. 

TSRKK     SnXION     SEVEN     EnTNDBKD     K  IZXION     TO 
BSTTAtN 

Oxir  postwar  foreign-aid  granti  to  Great 
Britain  total  $3,763,000,000.  Eng]  Emd  prob- 
ably is  our  most  important  mil  Itary  ally. 
But  it  goes  In  for  nationalization  of  In- 
dustry—even If  somewbat  limited.  The  gov- 
ernment Is  In  telephone  and  telegraph, 
broadcasting,  gas,  electricity,  railroads, 
trucking,  canals  and  coal  mining  England 
has  socialized  medicine,  which  o\i  foreign- 
aid  money,  obviously,  has  helped  lo  finance. 
TWO  buxion  nvx  httmdred  miluoh  fob  rrALT 

We  have  given  Prance  In  postwi  it  foreign- 
aid  grants  a  total  of  $4333  mimon.  The 
French  Government  owns  thel  Renault 
plants,  wnicb  prcxluce  tbe  majot  snare  of 
that  coiuitry's  private  automobiles.  Elec- 
tricity, gas,  railroads,  air  transport,  broad- 
casting, and  the  insurance  buslnOBS  are  na- 
tionalized. The  banks  are  almojt  entirely 
government-owned.  The  governitient  owns 
newspapers  and  controls  a  large;  press  as- 
sociation. 

Our  postwar  foreign-aid  granty  to  Italy 
total  $2,574  million,  whose  govern|nent  owns 
the  railways,  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems.  It  is  in  the  banking  business,  and 
government-controlled  companies  produce  85 
percent  of  Italy's  coal,  80  percent  of  the  pig 
iron,  66  percent  of  the  steel,  80  percent  of 
the  shipbuilding  and  73  percent  of  rail  trans- 
portation, j 

Other  large  foreign  countries  ^hose  goT- 
ernments  are  also  In  big  busineap  in  a  big 
way  and  the  amounts  they  have  teceived  lu 


the  last  12  years  Include:  MorWay,  $336  mil- 
lion; Sweden,  $87  million;  i[ustrla,  $1,061 
million;  Turlcey,  $496  million;  "neutral"  In- 
dia, $216  million:  Czechoslovakia,  $186  mil- 
lion; Indonesia,  $118  million;  Hungary,  $5.8 
million;  Poland,  almost  $365  million;  Yugo- 
slavia, $734  mUlion;  BoUvla.  $10,361,000  (in 
the  la^t  2  years  alone.)  I 

This  United  States  foreign  aid,  pushing 
along  the  trend  toward  these  countries' 
nationalization,  wasn't  given  to  the  people 
or  to  the  businessmen  of  these  countries;  it 
was  given  to  the  governments!  and  the  gov- 


ernments can  use  the  funds 
enunent-owned  enteri»-ise8. 


to  start  gov- 


INDUSTRIAL  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^re.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown  J  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes.       I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  there  are  several 
recent  reports  which  indicate  both  a  de- 
sire and  a  determination  to  provide  solu- 
tions to  farm  problems.       ( 

Since  I  have  frequently  referred  to 
both  the  need  and  the  possibilities  of 
utilization  research,  I  woulq  like  to  com- 
mend the  Commission  on  Ihcreased  In- 
dustrial Use  of  Agricultural  Products  for 
a  worthwhile  contribution  j  in  its  study 
in  the  field  of  utilization  research.  The 
study  of  utilization  research  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  was  authorized  under 
Public  Law  480  of  the  SA%h  Congress. 
The  Commission  obtained  the  assistance 
of  188  of  the  country's  outstanding  lead- 
ers in  agriculture,  industry,  science,  and 
private  and  public  agenciesi 

The  factual  report  of  thid  Commission 
deserves  consideration  and  study  by  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  all  others 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Americ^  economy. 
The  observation  is  made  that  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  spend  not 
more  than  $18  million  per  year  on  utili- 
zation research  for  agricultiural  com- 
modities. The  further  obsiervation  was 
made  that  most  of  the  money  spent  for 
research  goes  to  improve  |ind  increase 
production.  | 

I  recently  stated  that  agriculture  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
economy.  This  applies  to  utilization  re- 
search just  as  it  applies  to  tiie  cost-price 
squeeze  which  has  resulted  ft-om  the  high 
prices  farmers  pay  in  comparison  with 
those  they  receive  for  farm  commodities. 
The  Commission  proposes  tm  expanded 
program  of  utilization  resefirch  and  de- 
velopment which  would  ei^ble  agricul- 
ture to  do  what  industry,  With  its  larger 
resources  of  money  and  men,  has  long 
been  doing.  Industry  is  Currently  In- 
vesting at  least  $3  billion  i  year  in  re- 
search, which  amoimts  to  I3  percent  of 
gross  sales.  In  comparison,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  $18  million  expenditure  for  agri- 
cultural utilization  research  is  grossly 
inadequate.  . 

The  result  of  this  study  by  the  Com- 
mission brought  forth  a  definite  conclu- 
sion that  something  should;  be  done  and 
could  be  done  in  this  fieldl  The  Com- 
mission f  oimd  that  to  makd  possible  and 
encourage  such  a  developn^nt  there  are 
four  main  needs.  The  first  need  is  the 
realization  of  the  Importaice.  the  pos- 
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sibilities,  and  the  urgency  of  the  indus- 
trial utilization  approach  to  farm-sur- 
plus problems.  The  second  need  was 
foimd  to  be  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  fundamental  and  applied  research  to 
leara  more  about  the  nature  of  agricul- 
tural raw  materials  and  to  determine 
what  existing  or  new  industrial  products 
and  processes  may  profitably  use  them. 
This  work  would  not  end  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  in  promising  cases  would  go 
through  the  development  stages  of  pilot- 
plant  experiments  and  trial  commer- 
cialization preceding  full  commercial 
use.  In  this  agricultural  research  and 
development  program  the  Commission 
recommends  the  mobilization  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many  scientific  institutions — 
private,  public,  State,  Federal,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  Government  would  share 
the  cost  of  the  research  with  private  in- 
dustries. The  Commission  found  the 
third  need  to  be  to  insure  that  more 
scientific  talent  is  trained  for  the  neg- 
lected field  of  farm-product  research 
and  development  through  fellowships, 
scholarships,  grants,  and  by  other 
means.  The  Commission  found  the 
fourth  need  to  be  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  suitable  financial  incentives  dur- 
ing a  temporary  trial  or  development 
period.  It  was  stated  in  the  report  that 
the  initial  step  in  laimching  such  a  pro- 
gram is  sound  legislative  action  by  the 
Congress. 

This  study  points  to  the  fact  that  raw 
materials  produced  by  farmers  contain 
the  same  chemical  components  as  are 
found  in  many  nonagricultural  mate- 
rials used  to  make  products.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  fact  that  both  coal  and 
petroleum  were  plants  long  ago.  The 
Commission  stated  that  farm-produced 
materials  can  be  modified,  tailored  to 
particular  needs,  taken  apart  and  re- 
combined  to  make  new  products  with 
new  properties. 

The  Commission's  report  outlines  106 
broad  fields  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, mcluding  hundreds  of  product 
uses,  that  seem  to  promise  fruitful 
results. 

The  amount  now  available  for  indus- 
trial utilization  research  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiire  is  re- 
ported to  be  only  $16,145,000.  The  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Use  of  Agricul- 
tural Products  has  recommended  that 
this  be  increased  at  least  threefold,  with 
additional  sums  for  new  crops,  develop- 
ment and  trial  commercialization,  and 
incentives. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  imme- 
diate consideration  to  the  needs  of  util- 
ization research  for  agricultural  com- 
modities, that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  that  Congress  declare 
as  a  matter  of  policy  the  obligation  to 
foster  basic  research  in  agricultural 
products  and  their  uses  be  enacted  into 
legislation,  and  that  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  be  given 
early  consideration. 

Let  us  not  view  this  needed  program 
in  utilization  research  as  one  solely  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  ever- 
increasing  needs  of  the  population,  and 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  natural 
resources,  require  that  this  program 
start  immediately  in  the  overall  national 
interest.    Let  us  not  forget  that  the 


quantities  of  materials  found  in  the 
earth  are  fixed,  but  wherever  products 
may  be  developed  from  agricultural 
commodities  the  quantities  of  the  raw 
materials  which  may  be  produced  are 
"unlimited. 

The  Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agricultural  Products  has 
made  two  alternative  recommendations 
for  the  administration  of  this  utilization 
research  program.  The  first  alternative 
is  to  establish  a  five-member,  nonparti- 
son  agricultural  research  and  industrial 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  board  would  allocate  funds, 
make  contracts  with  research  institu- 
tions, and  direct  and  coordinate  the 
program,  but  would  not  itself  engage  in 
research.  The  second  alternative  would 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  program 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
an  Assistant  Secretary. 

Whichever  administrative  approach  is 
taken,  the  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  of  achieving  effective  results  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

The  existence  of  some  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  represents  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  unequaled  by  any 
other  segment  of  the  economy.  Yet 
there  is  every  indication  that  such  sur- 
pluses would  represent  small  quantities 
under  an  American  economy  having 
adequately  developed  programs  for  farm 
commodity  utilization.  Research  in  the 
production  area  has  played  a  large  part 
m  providing  adequate  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  adequate  research  in  the  utilization 
area  would  prove  to  be  even  more  suc- 
cessful. The  farmers,  the  consumers, 
business  and  industry,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  would  benefit  from  these 
successful  developments.  The  success 
of  such  a  research  program  would  sub- 
stantially strengthen  our  preparedness 
efforts  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-bemg  of  the  country. 

Let  us  appropriately  consider  agricul- 
tural resources  as  our  most  basic  assets 
and  not  as  liabilities.  The  existence  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  should 
serve  to  point  the  way  to  the  vast  op- 
portunities which  lie  ahead  in  this  field 
rather  than  highlighted  as  presenting 
problems. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
when  programs  were  desired  by  the  Oov- 
emment when  industry  did  not  feel  that 
such  programs  could  go  forward  with- 
out Government  incentives.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Incentives  of  the  Oovemment 
aided  the  synthetic-rubber  industry,  the 
aluminum  industry,  the  Cuban  nickel 
development,  the  development  of  tita- 
nium, and  numerous  other  similar  indus- 
tries. Private  funds  were  not  available. 
Necessity  and  Oovemment  incentives 
have  in  the  past  provided  the  research 
and  development  required  to  achieve  the 
desired  end  results. 

Our  people  are  now  giving  much 
thought  to  training  programs  for  edu- 
cating scientists.  Many  educational  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  to  insure 
that  America  be  in  the  forefront  of  tech- 
nological development.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  America  does  not  want  a  second- 
rate  defense.   It  would  appear  that  the 


scientists  who  would  be  trained  In  utili- 
zation research  for  agriculture  would  be 
possessed  of  knowledge  which  would 
materially  strengthen  our  overall  pre- 
paredness. Our  reserve  of  scientsits 
would  be  thereby  increased,  and  our  over- 
all preparedness  would  benefit.  The 
products  developed  through  agricultural 
utilization  research  might  well  increase 
the  availability  of  many  items  now  essen- 
tial for  defense  purposes  through  substi- 
tution of  newly  developed  products. 

The  Oovemment  is  now  in  the  process 
of  studying  the  essential  survival  items 
for  an  emergency.  Agriculture  must  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  mobili- 
zation for  defense.  This  program  could 
prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  this 
field. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  agricul- 
ture must  be  viewed  over  the  long  period, 
for  increases  in  production  require  a  long 
lead  time.  A  temporary  surplus  of  today 
should  not  bring  about  recommendations 
for  the  removal  of  the  farmers  from  the 
land,  but  should  provide  the  mcentive  to 
utiUze  these  benefits  to  the  fullest.  A  re- 
cent study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee states  that  a  number  of  agricul- 
tural economists  estimate  that  farm  out- 
put will  have  to  expand  between  25  and 
40  percent  in  less  than  20  years,  and  that 
this  required  expansion  in  production 
will  exceed  any  expansion  in  a  compara- 
ble period  of  time  since  1870.  It  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  it  appears  that  getting 
the  necessary  expansion  in  production 
beyond  the  next  10  years  will  require 
IX)sitive  effort.  Utilization  research  could 
serve  to  stabilize  the  requirements  of  the 
present  with  those  of  future  years. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  to 
provide  a  balanced  program  for  agri- 
culture. Until  the  means  is  found  to 
provide  a  fair  share  of  the  total  national 
income  for  the  farmer,  the  markets  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  farm  areas  will 
be  limited.  The  farmers  have  been 
caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze.  The 
farmers  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
overall  infiated  economy  under  which 
they  must  pay  high  prices  for  farm  sup- 
plies and  family  expenditures  and  re- 
ceive low  prices  for  farm  conunodlties. 
The  cost  of  manufactured  suppUes  pur- 
chased on  the  farm,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  freight  increases,  wage  increases, 
or  duties,  is  passed  on  to  the  farmer. 
The  fanner  has  been  unable  to  pass  on 
the  increased  cost  of  producing  farm 
commodities,  and  the  high  prices  of  our 
economy  are  out  of  balance  with  foreign 
markets.  Unemployment  in  manufac- 
tiu-ing  results  in  part  from  the  cost-price 
squeeze  borne  by  the  farmer. 

The  recent  study  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  states  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  584,000  in  farm  niunbers 
in  the  Southeast  in  1954  as  compared  to 
1935.  The  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  national  economy  should 
be  given  to  the  existing  situation  on  the 
farm,  for  in  the  Southeast  In  1954  the 
average  farm  operator  was  50  years  ot 
age.  Only  15  percent  of  the  farm  oper- 
ators were  under  35  years  of  age.  while 
61  percent  were  45  jrears  of  age  or  over. 
The  greatest  contributkn  tbe  farnins 
can  make  to  tbe  Amencttn  fffonnwy  it 
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by  remaining  on  the  farm.  The  adop- 
tion of  recommendations  similar  to  those 
of  the  Commission  on  Increased  Indus- 
trial Use  of  Agricultural  Products  could 
do  much  in  accomplishing  this  result. 
After  studying  seyeral  reports  on  this 
subject,  I  remain  convinced  that  a  prop- 
erly balanced  long-range  program  for 
agriculture  will  provide  the  means  for 
the  farmers  to  remain  on  the  farm  and 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  our 
overall  economy. 

On  January  28,  1958,  the  Special 
Stockpile  Advisory  Committee  made  a 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  on  its  study  of  the 
national  stockpile.  This  committee  rec- 
cnnmended  the  stockpiling  of  finished 
items  and  vital  supplies  for  survival,  re- 
lief, and  rehabilitation.  In  recommen- 
dation No.  10,  the  Special  Stockpile  Ad- 
visory Committee  fiuther  stated  that 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  ac- 
quiring survival  and  relief  items  in  ex- 
change for  agricultiu-al  siu-plxises.  The 
further  recommendation  was  made  that 
metals  and  minerals  be  acquired  beyond 
the  quantities  considered  essential  for 
defense  purposes  when  obtainable  in  ex- 
change for  United  States  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  These  recommenda- 
tions afford  opportunities  of  trading 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  utilization-research 
program.  Once  the  research  program 
goes  forward  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  surplus  stocks  would  be  in  de- 
mand. 

A  question  also  arises  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  surplus  of  an  agricultiu-al 
commodity.  The  defenses  of  this  coun- 
try are  reportedly  geared  to  two  types  of 
conflict,  including  limited-scale  war  or 
an  attack  on  the  United  States.  Large 
sums  of  money  are  being  expended  to 
achieve  preparedness  for  either  emer- 
gency. Adequate  quantities  of  food  and 
various  agricultural  commodities  are 
necessary  for  survival  and  preparedness. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
assigned  mobilization  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  It  woiild  appear 
that  if  agriculture  is  to  share  its  proper 
role  in  mobilization  for  preparedness, 
any  definition  of  "surplus"  would  apply 
only  to  those  stocks  in  excess  of  our 
defense  needs.  Yet,  on  July  17. 1957,  a 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported that  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war 
the  United  States  Is  utterly  without  a 
plan  to  immediately  feed  its  population. 
It  was  further  stated  that  this  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  weakest  link  in  the 
chain  of  defense  planning. 


PERliiANENT  DISABIUTY  PAY- 
MENTS TO  DISABLED  CmZENS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dmcxu.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  1956  amendments  to 
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the  Social  Security  Act  providing  for 
permanent  disability  paymen  a  to  om: 
crippled  and  disabled  citizens  \i  e  thought 
that  we  were  offering  a  wondprfxil  new 
protection  to  a  very  substantial  number 
of  people.  This  protection  has  since 
been  narrowed  by  administrative  action. 

Congress  was  advised  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  that  .disability 
payments  would  be  payable  to  some  400,- 
000  individuals,  and  the  actuarial  studies 
for  this  particxilar  change  contemplated 
that  many  people  would  be  re<  ipients  of 
this  particular  section.  Tha  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "disability"  means  Itiablllty  to 
engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  any  medically  decermlnable 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  nvhlch  can 
be  expected  to  result  In  death  ca-  to  be  of 
long-continued  or  indefinite  dura^on. 

We  found,  however,  that  oiay  around 
100,000  severely  disabled  workers  were 
able  to  receive  their  first  checks  under 
the  provisions  of  this  particular  1956 
amendment,  and  that  number  bad  grown 
to  only  140,500  as  of  November  1957.  since 
the  enactment  of  the  disability  provi- 
sions. The  administration  has  simply 
administered  this  section  in  such  a  way 
that  only  the  most  severe  andjtotal  dis- 
abilities qualify,  and  many  deserving 
cases  are  held  off  the  benefit  rolls. 

I  have  had  people  in  my  office  seeking 
help  with  this  section  who  hafl  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  were  barely  able  to  walk;  but  who 
were  imable  to  qualify.  I  have  seen 
other  cases  involving  severe  heart  con- 
ditions who  were  willing  to  woik  but  im- 
able to  do  so  and  who  were  junable  to 
qualify  under  this  particular  Section.  I 
have  seen  a  niunber  of  cases  tvhere  the 
individual  concerned'  was  classed  as  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
drawing  veteran's  benefits  as  being  per- 
manently and  totally  disabl^,  or  was 
laid  off  of  a  Federal  job  as  being  incapa- 
ble of  work,  and  yet  was  unable  to  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

To  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  sad  commentary  on  the  adminis- 
trative handling  of  this  sec|ion.  For 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  to  ease  the  provisions  qf  this  ad- 
ministrative Interpretation,  a^d  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  perso: 
so  disabled  as  to  be  unable 
woiicmg  on  their  Jobs  or  sim 
ment  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
sions  of  this  section. 

To  show  how  bad  the  ad 
policies  have  been.  I  want  to 
Ray  Henry,  a  well-known  Syndicated 
columnist  on  social  security  ^ffairs.  re- 
cently wrote  in  his  column  entitled  "Se- 
curity for  You."  I 

How  disabled  does  a  person  haire  to  be  to 
draw  social  security  disability  payments? 
Trying  to  get  a  concise  answer  tb  this  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is  like 
chasing  butterflies.  •  •  •  Probal|ly  the  best 
advice  a  disabled  person  can  fallow  if  he 
thlnlu  he  Is  eligible  for  social  seciu-ity  pay- 
ments Is:  FUe  your  application  a|id  wait  for 
a  decision. 

One  bill  I  Introduced  toda^  makes  a 
more  Uberal  and  fair  interpitetation  of 
"disability."  so  that  a  person  #ho  is  un- 
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able  to  engage  in  substatntial  gainful 
activity  by  reason  of  medically  deter- 
minable physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death 
or  be  of  long  or  indefinite  duration  shall 
be  deemed  vmable  to  engagie  in  any  sub- 
stantial activity,  if,  solely  by  reason  of 
having  such  impairment  ht  is  unable,  as 
a  practical  matter,  either  to  obtain  em- 
ployment or  to  continue  ih  his  present 
emplo3rment.  J 

The  other  bill  provides  that  a  person 
shall  also  be  considered  to  be  totally 
disabled  and  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
this  section  if  he  has  beeh  declared  to 
be  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
within  the  meaning  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  legislation  ei|ther  for  pur- 
poses of  hiring  or  for  piuippses  of  draw- 
ing benefits. 

I  hope  these  bills  get  si^eedy  and  fa- 
vorable treatment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  ScHKRER  for  February  10,  11, 
and  12.  1958,  on  account  of  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities at  Gary,  Ind.  j 

To  Mr.  Miller  of  Maryland  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Martin)  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GfiANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  bermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Passxan  on  Tuesday  next,  for  30 
minutes.  i 

Mr.  Feichan,  for  10  miniltes.  on  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  r^arks  and  to 
include  five  articles. 

Mr.  Sc  odder,  for  60  minu^s.  on  Febru- 
ary 24. 

Mr.  Wn.soM  of  Indiana,  for  5  minutes, 
today  and  to  revise  and  cpctend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Powell  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRBtACK)  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  McCoRMACK)  today,  for  20  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^klARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  (^oncrissionai. 
Recois,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to:       i 

Mr.  Tkaotts  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CooLBT)  and  ta  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ' 

Mr.  Reuss  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
Mr.  Mat. 

Mr.  Scrwenckl. 

Mr.  Byrke  of  Illinois  (^t  the  request 
of  Mr.  FRXLXMCHmrsEif ) . 

Mr.  BoGGs. 

Mr.   Engle   and   include 
matter. 

Mr.  Breeddto. 

Mr.  JoHANSEN  (at  the  ifequest  of  Mr. 
Bass  of  New  Hampshire)  ^Qd  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


extraneoxu 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  10146.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKlEK  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1908.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  and  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  such 
act,  and  to  provide  that  grants  under  such 
act  may  be  made  to  certain  organizations 
organized  to  construct  and  operate  hospital 
XacUltlee  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.) .  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  February  10.  1958,  at  12 
O'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBilMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bUl  to  authoriee  clviUan 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
certain  personnel  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  carry  fire- 
arms"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvlces. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Director  for  Supply  Management 
Policy),  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  relative  to  the 
disposition  of  foreign  excess  personal  prop- 
erty located  In  areas  outside  the  continental 
Vnlted  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  virgin  IsUnds  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  162.  81st  Con- 
gress; to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Health, 
■ducatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  personal  property  made  avaU- 
able  for  distribution  to  public  health  and 
•ducational  institutions  and  clrU  defense 
organizations,  piu-suant  to  section  SOS  (o) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlstraUTS 
Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunent  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRAT: 

H.  R.  10582.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Conomuni- 
eatlons  Act  of  19S4,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  subeertp- 
tion  televlaion  prosrams:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommercew 
By  Mr.  CHRISTOPHZR: 

H.  R.  10663.  A    bin    to    provide    that    the 
price  support  level   for   basic   agricultural 


commodities  and  dairy  products  in  effect  for 
1958  sh&U  not  be  leas  than  those  in  effect 
for  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COAO: 
H.R.  10664.  A  blU  to  provide  for  making 
payments  in  kind  under  the  acreage  reserve 
program  of  the  SoU  Bajik  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  10565.  A  bill  to  improve  opportonl- 
tles  for  small -business  concerns  to  obtain  a 
fair  proportion  of  Oovermnent  purchases 
and  contracts,  to  facilitate  procxirement  erf 
property  and  services  by  the  Gov«Timent, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN : 
H.  R.  10566.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10567.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  an  ad- 
ditional 4-year  period  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee 
on  AgrlcxUture. 

By  Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio: 
H.  R.  10568.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  evaluate  in  dollars  certain 
financial  assistance  loans  expreeeed  in  for- 
eign currencies  arising  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.  R.  10569.     A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
•ddltlonal  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acreage- 
reserve    program:     to    the     Committee    on 
Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.  R.  10570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States. 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  xinem- 
ployment  insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  R.  10571.    A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  orgaiU- 
eations  of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  R.  10572.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign students  to  attend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bLa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  NIMTZ: 
H.  R.  10573.  A  bill  to  define  parts  of  cerUin 
types  of  footwear,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CKONSKI: 
H.  R.  10574.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States, 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unem- 
ploymsnt  Insurance  program,  and  for  other 
ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iffljslssippi: 
H.  R.  10575.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  high  q\iaUty  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect farm  Ineome,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  UlinoU : 
H.  R.  10676.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
snanoe  of  a  postage  stamp  In  ooounemora- 
tlon  of  the  lOOtJi  annlwrssry  of  the  Unooln- 
Douglas  Joint  debates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHLET: 
H.  R.  10677.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment relnstntinoe  grants  to  the  States, 
to  revise,  extend,  and  Improve  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purpossn;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIKGELL: 
H.  R.  10578.    A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  i^tjvide  a  m«e  Uberal 


definition  of  «ie  term  •dlsabUlty'*  for  pvu-- 
poses  of  entitlement  to  disability  insurance 
benefits    and   the   disability   freeBs;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  R.  1057B.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  certain  alien  children 
adopted  by  United  States  cltiaens  who  are 
missionaries  stationed  abroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  B:ILG0RE: 

H.  R.  10580.    A  bill  to  aUevlate  the  critical 
shortage  of  high  quaUty  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect farm  income,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOULDER: 

H.B.  10581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10582.  A  bW  to  amend  sections  1461 
and  1462  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  make  applicable  with  respect  thereto 
the  venue  provisions  of  section  3237  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DZNGKU.: 

H.  R.  10&8S.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
determinations  of  permanent  and  total  dis- 
ability made  by  other  Federal  or  State  ftgen- 
cles  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  proof  of 
dlsabUlty  for  purpKses  of  such  title;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  minois: 

H.  J.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  destgnattng 
October   31    of   each   year  as  Youth   Honor 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H.J. Res. 631.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   31    of   each   year   as   Youth   Honor 
Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

H.  J.  Res.  532.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  31   of  each   year  as  Youth  HontMr 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  262.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
should  proceed  at  once  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River 
as  authorized  and  directed  by  the  act  of 
August  30.  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  263.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1900  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COAD: 

H.  Res.  473.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space 
Exploration;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RXSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.  R.  10664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ku2ma 
ICurlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLTZMAM: 
H.  R.  loses.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  at  Chasksl 
Flcfatenbaum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLE8T0N: 
H.  R.  10686.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Levada 
Burgess   Avery;    to   the    Conunlttee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  ROOHERS  <it  Colorado: 
B.  R.  10687.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Bomer 
O.  Preston;  to  the  Oonamlttee  on  the  Ju^ 
dietary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEDT: 
H.  R.  10668.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  <rf  XveraS 
Rosenqvist;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETrnCWS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

877.  By  Ifr.  BEAMER:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Hester  and  others  of  Anderson.  Ind., 
protesting  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C!onunerce. 

378.  Also,  petition  of  Russell  E.  Balnbrldge 
and  others  of  Marion,  Ind.,  protesting  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  Ck>nunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

379.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  J.  Lee  Boiler 
and  others  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  protesting  the  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  the  Main  Street 
Methodist  Church  In  Kokomo,  Ind.,  pro- 
testing the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Fcx^lgn  Commerce. 

381.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Har- 
rison and  others,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  protesting  the  advertis- 


ing of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  j 

382.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Alda  Nail  and 
others,  of  Portland,  Ind.,  protes^g  the  ad- 
vertising of  alcoholic  beverages  it  interstate 
commerce;  to  the  Committee  oq  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  L.  Ci  Loder  and 
others,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana,  protesting  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign 
Commerce.  ' 

384.  Also,  petition  of  Miss  Eugenia  M. 
Nunemalcer,  of  the  Fifth  Congre«ional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  protesting  the  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

385.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Will  Kemper 
and  others,  of  the  Fifth  Congreatlonal  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  protesting  the  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  J 

386.  Also,  petition  of  Idlss  Chfie  E.  Lacy 
and  others,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  projtestlng  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverage*  in  inter- 
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state  commerce;  to  the  Comxiittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  i 

387.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  'and  idn.  Paul 
Brock  and  others,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  protesting  the  advertis- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

388.  Also,  petition  of  Walter  L.  Thomas 
and  others,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  protesting  |Uie  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  |  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  , 

389.  Also,  peUtion  of  Mrs. i  Frank  Aldrlch 
and  others,  of  Marion,  Ind., '  protesting  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  inter- 
state commerce;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

390.  Also,  petition  of  the  members  of  the 
South  Marlon  Friends  Church,  Marlon,  Ind.. 
protesting  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fore  Ign  Commerce. 

391.  Also,  petition  of  the  :  Indian  Heights 
Home  Owners  Association  of  Kokomo,  Ind., 
protesting  the  attempts  to  establish  pay  tele- 
vision; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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Amurerscry  of  Lithnama's  ProcIamatioB 
of  lodependcDcc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  F.  BYRNE 

OF   ZLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  1958 

Mr.  BYRNE  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  apprei^te  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  regarding  an 
important  anniversary  on  February  16, 
when  the  Lithuanians  of  the  Free  World 
wiU  commemorate  Lithuania's  procla- 
mation of  independence  40  years  ago. 

The  Lithuanians  who  are  still  free  and 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
should  not  forget  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers who  gave  them  freedom  long  ago. 
Particularly  those  Lithuanians  who  have 
come  to  America  should  keep  in  mind 
and  heart  one  thought:  The  love  of  free- 
dom for  the  individual  exists  in  America 
and  this  conunon  concept  creates  en- 
during friendships  between  peoples  and 
nations. 

During  the  span  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence, her  people  made  remarkable 
progress  in  all  fields  of  hmnan  endeavor. 
In  achieving  her  independence  she  had 
overthrown  a  yoke  which  had  been  on 
her  shoulders  for  almost  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  This  yoke  was  Rus- 
sian misrule.  Lithuania  was  truly  a 
member  of  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Once  again  Lithuania  became  the  sub- 
ject of  Russian  tjrranny  which  extends 
to  every  area  and  facet  of  life.  The 
peasants  who  were  the  pride  of  their 
coimtry  became  serfs  in  the  homeUmd. 
The  farms  no  longer  flourished. 

The  enslaved  Lithuanians  are  living 
in  truly  dark  days.  They  experience  de- 
portations under  aU  kinds  of  guises. 
Families  are  separated.  The  people  are 
"Invited"  to  go  to  Siberia  for  "voluntary" 


labor.  The  people  are  told  that  this 
"invitation"  is  extended  the»i  by  the 
Russian  Government  because !  the  Rus- 
sians want  the  families  reunited.  The 
Lithuanians  are  silent  these  days  but 
they  know  well  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Russians  and  they  are  living  for 
the  day  when  they  vnll  againj  proclaim 
their  independence  to  the  whole  world. 
This  is  their  dream  which  keeps  them 
going  with  heads  low  but  hearts  and 
spirits  imdaunted.  Such  thoughts  as 
this  cannot  be  enslaved  or  enslave  the 
peoples  of  a  country  but  on  the  contrary 
it  will  enable  them  to  one  day  shed  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  again.  j 

In  encouraging  the  Lithuaniin  Ameri- 
cans and  by  setting  an  example  for 
them,  we  are  helping  to  speed  the  day 
when  we  can  join  them  in  celebrating 
the  achievement  of  another  froclama- 
tion  of  independence  in  Lithujiia. 


SalvatioB  by  Appropriatipn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMaAKS 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHi^SEN 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENtATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1§58 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Spe^eUcer,  we 
have  developed,  in  this  coimtay,  an  al- 
most fanatical  faith  in  salvation  by  ap- 
propriation. 

Especially,  I  should  add,  faiih  in  sal- 
vation by  Federal  appropriatic 

An  earlier  generation  exi^ressed  a 
somewhat  related  viewpoint  in  jthe  crude 
sasring  that  money  talks.  | 

Fortimately,  there  were  alwkys  those 
who  pointed  out  that  while  miney  may 
talk,  it  doesn't  necessarily  talk  sense,  or 
soimd  values,  or  character  and  integrity, 
or  good  Judgment,  or  desirable  results. 


Today  we  desperately  need  similar  re- 
minders that  blind  faith  In  the  power 
and  beneficial  effects  of  governmental 
appropriations  can  be  eqi^ally  mislead- 
ing, shortsighted  and  disastrous. 

Especially  do  those  of  i^  in  Oovern- 
ment  need  these  remindersi 

Otherwise,  as  a  Nation,  ife  may  utter- 
ly fail  to  achieve  urgently  lieeded  results 
and,  at  the  same  time,  go  completely 
broke  in  ovu-  fumbling  and  foolish  efforts 
to  achieve  these  results  bf  reliance  on 
more  and  more  spending.    J 

Blind  faith  in  salvatioh  by  appro- 
priation can  be  totally  disastrous  in  the 
area  of  military  defense.     I 

We  court  disaster,  militaiily,  if  we  for- 
get for  a  single  moment  that  the  mere 
act  of  voting  and  spending  more  and 
more  billions  is  no  guaranty  of,  or  sub- 
stitute for,  sound  strategic  concepts,  ef- 
fective and  efficient  defense  organiza- 
tion, or  wise  military  planiiing  and  exe- 
cution. 

One  sound  idea  may  not  only  be  worth 
billions,  defensewise,  but  [may  be  the 
only  thing  that  gives  the  ttilllons  either 
worth  or  sense.  [ 

Blind  faith  in  salvation  iy  appropria- 
tion explains,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
abysmal  blunders  and  failures  of  so- 
called  foreign  aid.  It  alsol  explains  oiu: 
frantic  and  even  irrational  efforts  to  off- 
set and  repair  those  failures  by  f  ppro- 
priation  of  still  further  bUlions  of  tax 
dollars  for  the  same  purpofi|es. 

Today  we  are  laughed  at,  and  in  some 
Instances  openly  despised,  by  those  in 
other  lands  who  nonetheless  still  accept 
our  largesse.  Just  because  of  our  global 
efforts  to  prove  that  "mon^y  talks." 

Finally,  blind  faith  in  saltation  by  ap- 
propriation Jeopardizes,  and  may  de- 
stroy, needed  efforts  to  im|>rove  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  education  reqiiires  money— 
but  money  does  not  alwiays  educate. 
Higher  standards,  impose^  both  from 
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within  and  without  the  student,  are  es- 
sential to  improved  education. 

So  far  as  the  externally  Imposed 
higher  standards  are  concerned,  they 
cannot  come  from  the  Federal  Ck)vem- 
ment  without  creating  a  form  of  Fed- 
eral control  fatal  to  freedom  both  in 
education  and  In  the  Nation.  And 
neither  in  tax-supported  nor  privately 
endowed  schools  is  education  something 
that  is  merely  bought. 

Money — even  the  billions  of  your  tax 
dollars  spent  by  Oovemment— can  and 
often  does  talk  nonsense,  folly,  and  dis- 
mal failure. 


TodoB-Taz  EzcapliMi  for  Pareab  of 
College  Stadents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  H.  MAT,  JR. 

or    CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  6.  19St 

Mr.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 
attention  to  H.  R  10543.  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  yesterday.  This  bill,  in  ef- 
fect, would  provide  a  tax  deduction  up 
to  $800  from  gross  income  for  any  single 
year  for  parents  who  are  financing  the 
higher  education  of  their  children  and 
for  self-supporting  Individuals  who  are 
pursuing  college-level  work.  Expenses 
for  which  such  deduction  would  be  al- 
lowed would  include  tuition  payments 
and  entrance  fees. 

If  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  it  wlU  be  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  in  our  overall 
purpose  to  see  that  those  who  are  capable 
of  doing  college-level  work  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Too  often  in  the  past 
have  talented  yoimg  people  had  to  forego 
a  college  education  because  their  par- 
ents have  not  been  able  to  afford  the 
costs  involved.  This  bill  will  greatly 
relieve  the  financial  strain  on  parents 
and  will  give  added  insurance  that  we 
do  not  waste  the  talents  of  our  more 
capable  young  people. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  those  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes  do  not  go 
on  to  college.  It  is  also  known  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  have  the  prop- 
er motivation  but  find  that  they  are  un- 
able to  go  on  because  of  financial  reasons. 
When  a  person  has  the  ability  and  desire 
to  go  on  to  college,  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace that  ways  are  not  found  to  make 
it  possible  for  that  person  to  develop  to 
his  full  potentiality.  Not  to  find  such 
ways  is  to  waste  a  natural  resource,  the 
utilization  of  which  may  very  well  deter- 
mine the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  communism  and 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  even  did 
this  struggle  not  exist,  it  is  high  time  that 
we  made  some  effort  to  minimize  the 
financial  burden  to  parents  at  all  income 
levels  whose  children  are  in  college. 

Although  this  is  only  one  area  requir- 
ing remedy  in  the  field  of  education,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  most  significant  area. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  early  in 


1957.  during  the  1st  sesskm  of  the  85th 
Congress,  I  Introduced  H.  R.  7037,  which 
would  grant  to  teachers  a  tax  deduction 
up  to  $600  from  gross  Income  for  any 
single  year  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  graduate  studies.  That  bill, 
and  the  one  I  now  propose,  are  two  very 
Important  steps  wc  can  take  toward  rec- 
tifying the  many  inequities  In  our  system 
of  education. 

You  are  aware  of  my  interest  in  educa- 
tion from  my  activity  during  the  detiate 
on  the  school-construction  bill  last  year, 
at  which  time  I  offered  an  amendment. 
The  bills  herein  mentioned  are  the  result 
of  a  continuing  study  that  I  am  making 
of  the  American  education  problem.  I 
shall  propose  further  legialative  mnedies 
in  the  near  future. 


Presentuc  m  Iowa  Phytidst— Jaaet 
Van  Allen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  xowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  19 5i 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Free  World  exults  in  flight  of  the  Ex- 
plorer, I  feel  that  we  should  recognize 
some  of  the  outstanding  young  scientists 
who  made  this  exploit  possible.  In  Iowa 
we  beam  with  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  lowans  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  satellite  and  that 
"made  in  Iowa"  instruments  orbit  with 
it.  In  tiiese  remarks,  I  wish  to  give 
credit  to  Dr.  James  Van  Allen  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  In  other  in- 
sertions, I  plan  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  contributions  of  Greorge  Ludwig,  also 
of  the  university  staff,  who  made  some 
of  the  delicate  instruments  which  are 
recording  valuable  scientific  data  in 
outer  space.  In  these  presentations  due 
credit  shoxild  go  to  the  News  and  In- 
formation Service  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  and  especially  James 
Jordan.  Chxxlon  Strayer  and  James 
Wells. 

Front  pages  of  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision stations  all  over  the  Nation  last 
weekend  carried  a  picture  of  three  sci- 
entists >w^i^<"g  above  their  heads  a  du- 
plicate of  the  first  earth  satelhte  Co  be 
launched  in  this  country.  As  almost 
every  American  knows  and  deeply  ap- 
preciates, the  three  men  were  rocket  and 
satellite  scientists — Wemher  von  Braun 
of  Huntsville,  Ala.;  William  H.  Pickering 
of  Pasadena.  Calif.,  and  James  Van  Allen 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Leaders  of  major 
phases  of  the  Jupiter-C  and  Explorer 
achievement,  they  became  overnight 
heroic  figures  to  an  anxious  Nation. 
They  were  leadns  in  reassuring  an 
America  which  had  faced  second-class- 
power  status  in  the  new  age  of  space. 

Tliat  picture,  like  the  tremendous 
event  which  it  celebrated  and  reported, 
abows  American  teamwork  at  its  best, 
merging  a  variety  of  wncommon  skills 
anri  talents  in  a  common  cause.  And 
the  backgrounds  and  careers  of  these 


three  men  ChemselveB  also  serve  to  Illas- 
trate  what  can  be  done  when  individual 
interests  are  subordinated  to  common 
needs  and  goals.  TAke.  for  example, 
some  of  the  events  and  facts  of  the 
eareer  of  James  Van  Allem.  Iowa-bom 
and  Iowa-educated  scientist  who  has 
been  head  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  Department  of  Physics  since  1951. 

On  the  evening  of  April  5,  1950— to 
backtrack  a  few  years — ^Professor  Van 
Allen  was  host  to  several  fellow  sci- 
entists at  this  home  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.  llie  Iowa  physicist  was  then  super- 
visor of  high-altitude  research  in  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Honored  guest  that 
evening  was  Sydney  Chapman,  Oxford 
University  professor  known  as  the 
world's  most  distinguished  geophysidst. 

As  the  men  talked  shop  about  the  phys- 
ics of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  space, 
they  deplored  the  lack  of  organized  sd- 
entiflc  information  about  earth's  en- 
vironment in  the  universe.  Out  of  this 
discussion  came  the  idea  for  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  the  current  col- 
lective enterprise  involving  scientists  of 
67  nations.  Although  the  launchinss  of 
the  two  Russian  sputniks  and  the  United 
States  Explorer  are  the  most  spectacular 
IGY  achievements  to  date,  the  huge  en- 
terprise has  brought  together  more  than 
10.000  scientists  and  technicians  in 
knowledge-advancing  projects  all  over 
the  globe. 

Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  modest 
home  of  an  lowan  then  living  in  Mary- 
land was  the  birthplace  of  Intoruitional 
Geophysical  Year,  one  of  whose  major 
achievements  America  has  been  cele- 
brating for  the  past  several  days.  The 
honored  guest  of  that  occasion,  British 
geophysicist,  Sydney  Chapman,  went  on 
to  become  chairman  of  the  international 
committee  for  organizing  and  planning 
IGY.  Dr.  Chapman  still  holds  that  post 
imder  a  different  titie,  president  of  the 
l^iecial  Committee  for  IGY.  with  the 
Cc»nmittee  composed  of  an  American,  a 
Belgian,  a  Russian,  and  a  Frenchman. 

Dr.  Van  Allen  and  Dr.  Chapman,  the 
other  guests  of  that  now  scientifically 
historic  evening,  and  their  associates  in 
research  kept  in  touch  with  one  another 
in  the  following  years  as  they  worked  to 
unite  the  scientists  of  the  world  in  com- 
mon enterprise.  The  British  scientist 
retired  at  age  65  in  1953  from  teaching 
at  Oxford  University  to  devote  full  time 
to  the  IGY  cause.  But  in  the  midst  of 
prq^arations  for  1957-58  he  spent  a  full 
semester  in  the  fall  and  wmter  of  1955- 
54  at  the  University  of  Iowa  as  a  visiting 
professor  in  the  department  headed  by 
Professor  Van  Allen. 

With  these  associations  added  to  bis 
demonstrated  prowess  as  a  rocket  and 
cosmic  ray  expert,  the  Iowa  physicist 
grew  increasingly  influential  in  IGY 
planning.  Use  United  States  national 
committee  for  JOY  accepted  his  proposal 
for  a  gigantic,  integrated  attack  on  up- 
per-air mysteries  all  over  the  globe.  The 
Van  Allen  plan  called  for  balloon,  rocket, 
roekoon,  and  satellite  vehides  for  ex- 
tending research  in  cosmic  raya.  dec- 
trtcal  currents  in  the  ionosphere,  the 
particles  responsible  for  tiae  auroras — 
northern     and     southem     lights — tte 
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earth's  magnetie  field,  and  other  phe- 
nomena to  be  explored  at  high  altitudes. 
Other  universities  and  scientlflc  agen- 
cies joined  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
in  these  areas.  But  it  is  notable  that 
Iowa  physicists  alone  sent  up  a  total  of 
71  high-altitude  research  vehicles  during 
the  first  6  months  of  International  Oeo- 
phsrsical  Year,  starting  July  1.  1957. 
Iowa  research  instnmients  rode  54 
"rockoons,"  balloon-lifted  rockets  fired 
from  as  far  north  as  Thule,  Greenland,  to 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Adare  in  Antarctica. 
Made-in-Iowa  apparatus  was  suspended 
beneath  14  small  skyhook  balloons  to 
collect  more  than  200  hours  of  round- 
the-clock  cosmic  ray  data  at  the  lOY 
base  of  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay. 
Also  at  Hudson  Bay  two  Nike-Cajun — 
27-foot.  2-stage— rockets  were  fired  last 
August  in  auroral  experiments.  Four 
more  such  rockets  are  to  be  fired  this 
month  by  Graduate  Student  Carl  McH- 
waln  at  Fort  ChurchllL  In  another  im- 
portant Iowa  experiment  Prof.  Frank 
McDonald  sent  up  a  giant  skyhook  bal- 
loon last  fall  at  Minneapolis.  McDonald 
hopes  to  repeat  this  experiment  again 
this  month. 

Following  the  announcement  2  years 
ago  that  the  United  States  would  attempt 
to  launch  earth  satellites  dviring  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year.  Professor 
Van  Allen  was  named  to  the  eight-man 
technical  panel  for  the  artificial  moon 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  Richard  W. 
Porter,  rocket  engineer  for  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Van  Allen  had  been  the  first 
to  laimch  a  scientific  experiment  aboard 
a  German  V-2  rocket  in  1946  at  White 
Sands.  N.  Mex.,  a  project  under  Porter's 
general  direction.  In  1948-49  Van  Allen 
directed  the  development  of  the  Aerobee 
research  rocket,  a  higher  altitude  out- 
growth of  the  V-2,  and  in  1951-^2  the 
lowsm  developed  the  "rockoon"  tech- 
nique, a  device  about  one-fiftieth  as  ex- 
pensive as  the  Aerobee.  The  technique 
uses  a  small  balloon  to  lift  a  small  rocket 
through  the  densest  15  miles  of  the  at- 
mosphere before  firing  it.  so  that  it  climbs 
another  50  to  70  miles  through  the  dif- 
fused rim  of  the  atmosphere. 

Since  1947  Van  Allen  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  rocket  and  satellite  research 
panel,  an  independent  group  of  research 
leaders  who  started  their  organization 
In  1946  at  White  Sands.  N.  Mex..  with 
the  name  of  upper  atmospheric  rocket 
research  panel,  changing  the  name  in 
1956.  The  proposed  Commission  pin- 
points scientific  efforts  to  intensify  re- 
search in  outer  space  for  long-range  ob- 
jectives, independent  of  as  well  as  allied 
to  military  programs. 

With  a  backgrotmd  of  this  scope  and 
depth  it  is  not  surprising  perhaps  that 
in  January  1956,  Van  Allen  was  given  a 
heavy  new  responsibility  by  the  technical 
panel  for  the  earth  satellite  program  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science.  He 
was  named  chairman  of  the  working 
group  on  internal  instrumentation,  to 
survey  all  proposed  experiments  to  be 
carried  within  the  "moons"  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  most  practical 
design  of  the  satellites. 

Late  in  1956  this  group  had  examined 
ntimefous  proposals  for  scientific  cargoes 
for  the  satellites,  and  Van  Allen  brought 


33  of  the  suggested  experiments  together 
in  a  book.  Scientific  Uses  of  Barth  Satel- 
lites, which  he  edited  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  Press  published-  Experi- 
mental proposals  were  scree|ied  for  the 
book  and  later  for  a  progrtm  of  four 
Vanguard  satellites  on  bas^  of  first, 
scientific  Importance;  second,  technical 
feasibility;  third,  the  record  of  the  scien- 
tist making  the  proposal;  and  fourth, 
the  suitability  of  the  satellitCj  vehicle  for 
the  observing  equipment.        | 

It  was  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Instnunentation  group  for  2  years  now. 
as  well  as  being  responsible  for  Iowa 
cosmic  ray  apparatus  within  the  Ex- 
plorer, that  Van  Allen  was  selected  last 
weekend,  along  with  Von  Braun  and 
Pickering,  to  make  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  satellite  facts  and  estitnates  after 
the  successful  launching.        j 

The  son  of  the  late  Alfred  M.  Van 
Allen,  an  attorney,  and  Almai  Van  Allen, 
who  is  still  living,  James  Va4  Allen  was 
bom  43  years  ago  in  Moun^  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  His  mother  credits  C.  A.  Cottrell, 
now  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Moimt  Pleasant  and  then  a  kscience  in- 
structor in  the  high  school,  ab  stimulat- 
ing the  boy's  interest  in  science.  He  de- 
veloped parallel  interests  in  wood  and 
metal  crafts  under  the  tutelage  of  Glen 
Hoffman,  who  is  still  teaching  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  school  systex|i.  He  also 
did  well  in  his  other  high-schdol  subjects, 
as  witnessed  by  his  becoming  valedicto- 
rian of  his  graduating  class,  j 

In  my  opinion  this  is  one  qf  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  educational 
system.  Dedicated  teachers  whose  in- 
terest goes  beyond  the  confines  of  a  pre- 
scribed curriculum  to  seek  out  and  en- 
coiu-age  the  exceptional  student  in  the 
areas  where  he  is  outstandlilg,  practice 
true  pedagogy,  and  America  i^  the  bene- 
factor. 

In  paying  tribute  to  James  Van  Allen, 
we  should  also  give  credit  and  pay  tribute 
to  C.  A.  Cottrell  and  the  hundreds  of 
school  administrators  like  hto  who  did 
yeoman  service  in  the  teaching  ranlcs 
and  then  rose  to  positions  w%ich  enable 
them  to  guide  the  same  tjrpe  (of  instruc- 
tion through  our  entire  school  systems. 

At  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  in  Mount 
Pleasant  the  young  Van  Allto  majored 
in  physics,  graduating  with  highest  hon- 
ors in  1935.  There  he  studied  the  phys- 
ical science  under  Thomas  P.  Poulter, 
who  encouraged  individual  and  original 
experimentation  by  his  students.  Van 
Allen  continued  to  dig  deeper  into  phys- 
ics, particularly  nuclear  stucfes,  during 
his  graduate  work  at  the  St«te  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  where  he  earned  his  mas- 
ter of  science  degree  in  1936  and  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  1939. 
Then  research  and  war  work  took  him 
outside  Iowa  imtil  1951.  T 

From  1939  to  1942  he  was  a  research 
fellow  and  physicist  with  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dic- 
ing World  War  n  he  was  a»  officer  In 
the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnaiice,  rising 
from  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  to  lieutenant  commander.  He 
worked  on  stich  projects  as  proximity 
fuses  for  naval  artillery  shells  and  won 
four  combat  stars  and  other  citations  in 
the  Pacific  Theater. 


From  1946  to  1950  he  served  as  super- 
visor of  high-altitude  research  in  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  winning  in  1948  the 
C.  N.  Hickman  award  of  the  American 
Rocket  Society  ^or  his  scientific  work 
with  the  German  V-2  rockets  and  for 
his  leadership  in  developitig  the  Aerobee 
rocket  for  probing  the  upper  atmos- 
phere. ] 

When  the  position  of  head  of  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  Ijhysics  Depart- 
ment became  vacant  in  1950,  three  of 

Van  Allen's  former  teachers  at  SUI 

Profs.  George  W.  Stewartj,  E.  P.  T,  Tyn- 
dall  and  John  Eldridgfc — sought  out 
their  onetime  student  and  proposed  his 
selection.  They  had  been  impressed  by 
the  young  Van  Allen  as  &  student  and 
even  more  impressed  bjf  his  scientific 
achievements  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  appointed  to  his  present 
post  January  1, 1951. 

During  the  svunmer  of  1953  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  chose  the  Iowa  phys- 
icist to  be  coorganizer  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  upper  atmospheric 
research  held  at  Oxford  tJnlversity.  At 
this  conference  he  also  presented  three 
research  reports:  The  Inexpensive  At- 
tainment of  High  Altitudes  With  Bal- 
loon-Laimched  Rockets.|  Atmospheric 
Ozone  at  High  Altitudes,  and  The  Pri- 
mary Cosmic  Ray  Spectrum  and  the 
Energy  Balance  in  the  Atmosphere. 

On  leave  of  absence  frdm  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  during  1953|-54  he  was  in 
charge  of  experimental  iiistrumentation 
for  Project  Sherwood  at 
restal  Laboratories  in 
The  project  is  an  Atomi 
mission  program  to  tarn 
the  hydrogen  bomb  for  pe^tce. 

Besides  editing  the  19$6  book.  Scien- 
tific Uses  of  Earth  Satellites,  he  con- 
tributed a  chapter.  The  Nature  and  In- 
tensity of  the  Cosmic  Radiation,  to  the 
book,  Physics  and  Mediciije  of  the  Upper 
Atmosphere.  He  is  the  jauthor  of  ap- 
proximately 50  articles  on  cosmic  rays, 
nuclear  physics,  atmospheric  physics  and 
the  use  of  rockets  in  high  altitude  re- 
search, one  of  the  most  popular  being 
The  Artificial  Satellite  is  a  Research 
Instnmient  in  the  November  1956  issue 
of  Scientific  American  miagazine. 

The  Iowa  physicist  married  the  for- 
mer Abigail  Halsey  in  1045.  The  cou- 
ple has  four  children-|-Cynthia,  11; 
Margo,  8;  Sarah,  5;  and  Thomas,  2. 
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New  Legislation  Seeks  fo  End  Price 
Discrimination  Afains^  Independent 
Merchants 


EXTENSION  OF  R^ailARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WBCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Februan^  6.  19S8 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
type  of  price  discrimination  is  harassing 
many  of  our  already  siiffering  anall- 
business  men.  Here  Is  ^  example  of 
th&way  it  operates. 
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A  dnig  manufacturer  sells  aspirin  di- 
rectly to  a  chain  of  drug  stores  at  the 
same  price  he  charges  wholesalers — the 
historic  middlemen  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent merchants.  After  the  whole- 
saler adds  his  markup,  the  independent 
druggist  pays  more  for  aspirin  than  does 
his  chainstore  competitor. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  intended  to 
prevent  this  type  of  price  discrimina- 
tion by  letting  a  manufactiu^r  give 
wholesalers  a  functional  discount,  en- 
abling the  wholesaler  to  take  his  price 
markup  and  still  sell  to  the  small  stores 
at  the  price  paid  by  the  chain  stores 
dealing  directly  with  the  manufacturer. 

This  sound  provision  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  has  become  a  dead  letter. 
It  has  never  been  used  to  prevent  such 
price  discrimination.  I  feel  it  is  high 
time  to  give  force  to  this  clause  and  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  price  discrimina- 
tion. 

To  that  end,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
today,  February  10.  that  requires  a  seller 
wtio  sells  his  product  directly  to  some  re- 
tail stores  but  not  to  others,  to  give  the 
wholesale  suppliers  of  small  merchants  a 
functional  discount.  This  will  help  the 
independent  businessman  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  his  chainstore 
operator. 

This  bill  is  a  clarification  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act.  I  respectfully  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  this  legislation 
carefully.  It  is  important  to  the  welfare 
of  small  business,  and  required  if  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  to  serve  the 
original  intent  of  Congress. 


Remarks  of  Senator  Albert  Gore  Before 
the  MitsUiippi  VaUey  World  Trade 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS    . 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6.  1958 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  commend  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  both  bodies  the  following  splendid 
address  by  Senator  Gore: 

Rkmabkw   of  Senatob   Albxkt   Gorz   Betorx 
THK     Mississippi     Valut     World     Traok 

CONFEKZNCK 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  now  that  the 
nations  of  the  Pree  World  (ace  a  serious  chal- 
lenge from  Soviet  communism.  Recent 
events  have  brought  into  sharp  focus  Russian 
progress  In  the  field  of  scientific  and  mUl- 
tary  technology. 

The  challenge  we  face,  however,  Is  not 
limited  to  the  threat  of  military  aggres- 
sion. Bdr.  Khrushchev  has  openly  boasted 
that  the  communistic  economic  system  Is 
superior  to  oxir  own,  and  that,  In  time,  the 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world  will  see 
that  this  is  so.  While  the  economic  chal- 
lenge has  not  been  dramatized,  as  by  the 
launching  of  a  sputnik.  It  Is,  nevertheless, 
real. 

Inquiries  are  under  way  In  Washington  to 
determine  Just  how  we  do  stand  In  the  race 
for  development  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.    These  In- 


quiries are  of  great  Importance,  and  I  am 
sure  the  American  people,  given  adequate 
leadership,  are  willing  to  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  Insure  adequate  military  strength 
for  national  security.  But  we  must  not  ne- 
glect other  matters  equally  important  In  the 
struggle  for  survival  of  free  civUlzatlons. 

National  security  and  pubUc  welfare  re- 
quire that  we  do  those  things  which  wiU  pro- 
mote our  economic  strength  here  at  home 
and  which  vlU  contribute  to  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  other  nations  who  are 
allied  with  us  in  the  struggle. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  do  is  to  take 
steps  to  preserve  and  promote  mutually 
beneficial  trade  between  free  nations.  Our 
principal  means  of  doing  this  is  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program.  This  program,  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  my  fellow  Ten- 
nessean,  Cordell  Hull,  stands  in  danger.  It 
will  expire  altogether  this  year  unless  the 
Congress  acts  to  extend  it.  It  has  passed  the 
test  of  time,  serving  the  country  weU  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  two  Democratic 
Presidents  and  one  Republican  President. 
It  is  Just  as  important,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant, today  than  when  it  was  started  in  the 
mld-1930'8.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
organizations  which  sponsor  this  conference, 
the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
International  Hoxue,  for  example,  have  very 
strongly  favored  an  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  But  before 
getting  to  the  question  of  why  It  should  be 
extended,  let's  take  Just  a  few  moments  to 
consider  what  the  program  Is — and  what  It 
Is  not. 

The  Trade  Agreement;  Act  of  1934.  as  orig- 
inally enacted  and  in  the  form  In  which  It 
has  been  extended  upon  several  occasions, 
authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  nations  under  which 
we  agree  to  eliminate  certain  specific  trade 
barriers  In  return  for  a  commitment  by  the 
other  nations  participating  in  the  agreement 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  their  own  trade  re- 
strictions. In  other  words,  we  say  to  country 
A,  "We  will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  sell  to 
us  If  you  WiU  make  It  easier  for  our  busi- 
nessmen to  sell  to  you."  That  is  where  the 
word  "reciprocal"  comes  In. 

The  law  has  always  contained  strict  limits 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  President  may  go 
in  reducing  tariffs  by  such  agreements  and 
has  always  directed  that  any  agreement  con- 
tain an  escape  clause  under  which  we  may 
abrogate  the  agreement  if  any  American  In- 
dustry is  unduly  injured  thereby.  A  great 
deal  of  misinformation  has  been  dissemi- 
nated about  this  program.  Some  would  have 
us  believe  that  it  is  a  sort  of  giveaway  deal 
under  which  we  eliminate  all  of  our  tariffs 
unilaterally,  for  the  benefit  of  other  coun- 
tries— a  sort  of  sly  method  of  transferring 
the  Jobs  of  American  men  and  women  to 
foreign  countries.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  Increase  mutually  advanta- 
geous trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  reducing  artificial  trade  barriers.  Insofar 
as  we  oiirselves  are  concerned.  It  has  meant 
the  promotion  of  increased  trade,  exports  as 
well  as  imports. 

Since  passage  of  this  act.  our  Oovemment 
has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to  bring  about 
conditions  leading  to  more  international 
trade.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  continue  these  efforts.  Is  increased 
trade  good  or  is  it  bad?  To  me,  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming  that  we  profit  in  many  ways 
from  increased  trade  with  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  countries  friendly  to  us  must 
trade  to  Uve.  If  they  can't  trade  with  tis, 
they  wlU  trade  elsewhere.  Moscow  Is  always 
eager  to  send  trade  missions  to  any  country 
which  wUl  receive  them.  The  Masters  in  the 
Kremlin  think  nothing  of  denying  their  own 
people  various  types  of  consumer  goods  In 
order  that  these  items  may  be  available  for 
shipment  In  foreign  trade.  They  know  that 
political  tics  follow  the  trade  routes.  The 
pattern  of  their  operations  is  aU  too  familiar. 


Trade  missions  are  foUowed  by  economic 
technicians  who  are.  In  turn.  foUowed  by 
mUitary  advisers  and  mUltary  aid.  Sooner 
or  later,  there  is  another  Communist  satellite 
country.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  in  any 
way  whatsoever  this  important  aspect  of  an 
enlightened  foreign  trade  program. 

But  even  if  security  and  such  foreign  pol- 
icy considerations  were  not  present — If  we 
consider  only  the  Impact  upon  our  own  econ- 
omy— we  find  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
stake  from  a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint  in 
a  further  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

A  look  at  the  record  wiU  demonstrate  what 
has  happened  since  our  reciprocal  trade 
program  started.  In  1935,  when  it  was  Just 
getting  under  way,  o\ir  imports  of  merchan- 
dise were  valued  at  $2  billion.  By  1966  they 
had  Increased  to  912.6  bUllon.  But  while  we 
were  experiencing  an  Increase  in  imports  of 
about  515  percent,  our  exports  of  merchan- 
dise had  climbed  from  3.3  bUllon  to  about 
$19  billion,  an  increase  of  about  730  percent. 

Critics  of  foreign  trade  are  always  talk- 
ing about  Jobs  in  industry  which  are  alleg- 
edly lost  because  of  imports.  They  neglect 
to  mention  all  of  the  Jobs  which  are  made 
possible  by  our  exports.  There  is  one  simple 
rule  in  any  consideration  of  foreign  trade 
that  cannot  be  avoided:  if  we  sell,  we  must 
buy.  We  were  able,  in  1956.  to  seU  about  $19 
biUlon  worth  of  merchandise  abroad,  whUe 
receiving  912.6  billion  in  imports.  We  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  export  in  this  volume,  much  leas 
expect  to  expand  our  exports,  unless  we  ar« 
willing  to  permit  imports. 

Now,  Just  how  important  Is  foreign  tnuls 
to  our  economy?  Last  year  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  about  $414  bUllon.  W« 
disposed  of  4.6  percent  of  that  total  In  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Now.  4.6  percent 
doesnt  sound  like  a  very  large  figure,  but 
when  compared  with  other  Items  which 
make  up  the  gross  national  product,  some 
appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  ovir  export 
trade  may  be  established.  For  example,  la 
1956  the  value  of  all  nonfarm  residential  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  was  $15.3  bU- 
llon, approximately  |4  billion  less  than  the 
value  of  our  exports.  In  1956,  our  total  in- 
come from  corporate  dividends  was  $13  bil« 
lion,  less  than  two-thirds  the  value  of  our 
exports.  Exports  make  up  9  percent  by  value 
of  our  production  of  movable  goods,  8  per- 
cent of  manufactured  goods,  11  percent  of 
agricultural  products,  26  percent  of  construc- 
tion and  mining  equipment,  19  percent  of 
trucks,  11  percent  of  machine  tools.  14  per- 
cent of  our  coal  production,  and  30  to  40 
percent  of  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

We  must  place  in  proper  perspective  the 
enormous  stake  we  have  in  export  trade. 
This  past  year  we  have  experienced  a  slight 
decline  In  residential  construction  which  has 
had  a  serious  Impact  upon  the  lumber  In- 
dustry and  many  others  which  are  depend- 
ent In  part  upon  the  construction  of  homes. 
And  make  no  mistake  about  It — those  af- 
fected have  let  their  situations  be  known,  as 
they  should.  Tou  have  noticed  that  when 
the  announced  dividends  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  somewhat  leas  than  anticipated,  ths 
repercussions  in  the  stock  market  cu-e  sharp 
and  immediate.  But,  for  some  reason,  few 
seem  to  realize  that  there  Is  any  threat  to 
our  economy  in  a  decline  of  our  export  mar- 
kets. The  fact  Is  that  our  exports  can  mean 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and  re- 
cession. They  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween a  high  level  of  employment  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  unemployment.  Our  farm- 
ers are  in  enough  difficulty  as  it  is.  It  would 
be  much  worse  if  we  suddenly  lost  our  for- 
eign markets.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  must 
find  some  way  to  Increase  tl»e  markets  for  our 
agricultural  commodities.  We  stmply  eant 
do  it  unless  we  are  viUiiig  to  trade  witb  cm 
neighbors. 

Altogettier.  tm  tbt  bsata  of  rtatl»ttr»  <m  El* 
with  tbe  Depvtmeffit  cf  OoaaMvcc  la  Vaate- 
logtoBL.  It  IS  ecGB^osvA  ibttti  tk*  Joifes  •<  akaoa 
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4^  million  Ameiicaiu  depend  upon  our  ez- 
port-iinport  trade.  ^ 

Mow,  you  may  say.  how  doe*  all  of  tbla 
affect  tbe  people  of  tbe  IClaBlsBippi  Valley,  a 
large  part  of  whose  f<Hrelgn  trade  la  chan- 
neled through  the  great  port  of  New  Or- 
leans? A  look  at  the  economy  of  the  region 
will  give  ua  the  answer.  The  Mississippi  Val- 
ley produces  Industrial  and  agricultural  com- 
modities for  export  to  a  larger  degree  than 
many  realize.  Then,  too,  some  of  our  man- 
iifacturlng  lnd\utrles  depend  upon  Imported 
raw  materials,  and  our  foreign  trade  Is  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  area's  financial 
and  commercial  interests. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  specific  Indus- 
tries and  their  products  and  see  how  foreign 
trade  affects  them.  Exact  figures  on  exports 
of  products  made  In  the  Bilsslsslppl  Valley 
area  are  not  available,  but  figures  are  avail- 
able on  exports  through  this  great  port  of 
New  Orleans  and  we  can  use  those  figures  as 
a  guide. 

For  example.  In  1956  we  exported  over  $1 
billion  worth  of  Iron  and  steel  mill  products, 
and  about  11  percent  was  exported  through 
New  Orleans,  or  more  than  tlOO  million 
worth.  A  great  many  of  the  more  than  one 
million  workers  engaged  In  producing  iron 
and  steel  owe  their  Jobs  to  this  export 
volume. 

A  great  many  chemicals,  both  organic  and 
Inorganic,  and  allied  products  are  exported 
through  New  Orleans.  Just  to  give  one  ex- 
ample, 38  percent  of  all  the  sulfur  ex- 
ported from  this  country  goes  through  New 
Orleans.  A  great  many  of  the  835,000  people 
who  work  In  chemical  and  allied  Industries 
owe  their  Jobs  to  exports  of  this  t3rpe  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  Mississippi  Valley  area. 

Nearly  all  of  our  Industries  benefits  greatly 
from  exports.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
our  export  business  creates  Jobs  in  addition 
to  those  directly  concerned  with  the  prod- 
ucts being  exp>orted.  Banks,  railroads,  truck 
lines,  barging  and  shipping  companies,  ware- 
houses, insurance  companies,  brokers  and 
dozens  of  other  enterprises  benefit  from  this 
export  trade. 

For  example,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, although  It  is  relatively  small,  contxib- 
\Tte8  an  estimated  $53  billion  per  year  to 
the  economy  and  creates  Jobs  for  225,000 
workers. 

What  about  our  farmers?  Again,  fig\u*e8 
are  not  available  which  show  the  value  of 
all  farm  products  exported  from  farms  in  the 
MlEsissippi  Valley  area,  but  we  do  have  fig- 
ures for  exports  out  of  New  Orleans. 

The  farm  products  shipped  out  of  New 
Orleans  make  up  an  Impressive  list.  For 
example,  41  percent  of  all  the  soybeans  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  goes  through 
New  Orleans,  as  does  26  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton, 21  percent  of  the  corn,  and  8  percent 
of  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  Without  this 
large  quantity  of  exports,  the  farmers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  would  be  in  an  even  worse 
economic  plight  than  they  are. 

Very  few  people  would  fail  to  recognize  the 
value  to  the  economy  of  our  export  trade. 
Those  who  are  Inclined  to  question  the  value 
of  foreign  trade  usually  complain  of  the 
competition  which  Imports  offer  our  own 
products. 

Some  products  which  are  Imported  are 
necessary  to  our  economy.  Imports  such  as 
coffee,  tea  and  bananas  enrich  oin:  diet,  and, 
although  we  could  do  without  them,  we 
would  find  them  difficult  to  replace.  These 
Imports  create  many  Jobs  in  their  processing, 
transportation,  and  distribution.  If  we  tried 
to  produce  these  Items  under  conditions  ex- 
isting here  at  home  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  be  prohibitive. 

We  have  come  to  depend  on  Imports  for 
such  vital  materials  as  asbestos,  chromlte. 
Industrial  diamonds,  manganese,  nickel,  and 
tungsten.  All  together,  we  Import  about 
one-tenth  of  our  raw  material  requirements. 
Such  vast  Imports  certainly  create  many 
Jobs.    Indeed,  without  some  of  them,  our 


whole  industrial  structure  would  have  to  be 
changed.  Imp<vts  certainly  figure  promi- 
nently and  constructively  In  the, overall  bal- 
ance of  the  economy.  Imports,  like  exports, 
create  many  Jobs.  ] 

Among  the  more  prominent  imports  com- 
ing through  New  Orleans  are  coffee,  sugar, 
bcknanas,  bvirlap  and  Jute  bagging,  and  crude 
rubber.  Through  New  Orleans  we  import  19 
percent  of  our  coffee,  27  percent  ^f  ovu-  sugar, 
23  percent  of  our  bananas,  26  petcent  of  our 
burlap  and  Jute  bagging,  and  flj  percent  of 
our  crude  ruober.  j 

The  problems  of  world  tradoi  cannot  be 
Judged  in  flnaUty  on  the  basis  <^  their  local 
or  regional  effect.  The  xuitional  Interest 
must  be  the  real  yardstick.  Nevertheless, 
since  foreign  trade  is  so  imporiant  to  the 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  region,  in- 
cluding the  citizens  of  my  owRi  State  of 
Tennessee,  I  must  confess  tnat  elven  though 
the  advantages   to  our   Nation  ^  a  whole 


impel  me  to  support  expansion 


trade.  I  do  so  much  piore  entl;  usiastically 


becavise    of    the    benefits    from 
which  will  flow  to  the  people  of 


Buch    trade 
our  region. 


Veterans  Shoald  Participate  u  State  De- 
partment's Exchange  Pro  nram 
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REMAEIKS 


TEACUE 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEkrATTVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1958 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  m1.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  REcoiiD  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  thej  Secretary 
of  State  recommending  that  provision  be 
made  in  the  exchange  of  persons  agree- 
ment negotiated  with  the  SoTiet  Union 
for  veterans  and  veterans  iriups  to  be 
represented.  This  suggestion!  has  been 
advanced  by  the  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  through  Col.i  Waldron 
Leonard,  Director.  Veterans'  Affairs  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  ] 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Dul  es  to  con- 
sider this  proposal  and  I  hope  hat  it  will 
be  favorably  received  by  the  D  apartment 
of  State. 

The  letter  follows : 

HonSK  OF  Reprisentattve! 

COMMriTEE  ON  VeTEHANS'  AT  AHIS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jantiar,  >  31. 19S8 
Eon..  John  Fostek  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

OsAX  Ma.  Secretabt  :  Tbis  bas  i  ef  erence  to 
the  agreement  which  has  been  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  referred  to  In  the 
press  as  a  comprehensive  exchaj  ige  of  per- 
sons agreement.  Press  reports  indicated 
that  delegations  In  a  wide  ran(  e  of  fields 
and  small  groups  of  writers,  composers 
painters,  scientists,  and  sports  teAms  may  be 
exchanged. 

Press  reports  which  I  have  se^  made  no 
mention  of  an  exchange  of  vetian  groups 
and  there  is  no  Indication  tnat  an  in- 
dividual's service  In  the  Armed  forces,  par- 
ticularly during  World  War  n  or  pCorea,  may 
be  given  special  consideration  Inthe  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  participate  pi  the  ex- 
change. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  definite  provi- 
sions should  be  made  to  incli^de  veteran 
groups  and,  where  possible,  waftime  mili- 
tary service  on  the  part  of  thei  Individual 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
persons     participating     in     the 
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There  is  tK>  group  in  ova  country  better 
qualified  to  Interpret  the  things  they  see 
while  in  Russia  and  properly  evaluate  the 
responsibilities  which  confront  them  as  In- 
dividuals in  the  exchange,  Itian  our  former 
servicemen  who  served  this  Nation  during  a 
time  of  war.  Many  of  uiese  Individuals 
have  had  the  oi^>ortunlty  U>  visit  foreign 
countries  and  develop  an  Appreciation  for 
the  problems  of  other  nations.  Probably 
most  Important  of  all,  thfcse  Individuals, 
through  their  wartime  servjlce  for  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation,  are  14  a  better  posi- 
tion to  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired objectives  of  the  proposed  exchange. 
One  method  which  has  been  proposed  that 
would  guarantee  at  least  minimum  veteran 
participation  In  this  field  wo^d  be  to  permit 
the  Governor  of  each  State 
veteran  to  represent  the  Sta^  in  one  of  the 
chosen  fields. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  th^s  proposal  can 
be  given  serious  consideration 
predate  receiving  yoiu-  views 
Sincerely  yours, 

OUN  %.  TCACXTE 


Statement  in  Support  of 


I  will    ap- 
on  this  subject. 


Ch4iirfnan. 


H.  R.  9814 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  J 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or  KANSAa    j 
IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday,  Februarj^  6.  1958 

Mr.  BREEDINa.  Mr.  ^peaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attentloi  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  statement  which  I 
presented  to  the  Wheat  ISubcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  *n  Agriculture 
on  Pebniary  6, 1958:  | 

Statement     bt     REPRESENTAtivx     J.     Plotd 

Breeding,  Democrat,  or  Kamsas,  nt  Support 

or  H.  R.  9814  Before  the  '^heat  Sxtbcom- 

icrrTEx,  House  CoMMrrrsx  on  Agricxtltitrx 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  j  the  committee. 

first  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 

for  this  opportunity  to  be  hc^d  on  the  bill. 

H.  R.  9314.  Which  I  introduced  on  January 

8,  1958!  I 

The  bill  simply  provides  fori  an  amendment 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  allow  acreage  planted  to  the  1958  crop  of 
winter  wheat  In  excess  of  wheat  acreage 
allotments  to  be  considered  in  establishing 
future  wheat  acreage  allotments. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear«  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  neither  this  bill.  H.  R.i9814,  nor  I,  at 
the  present  time,  contemplaie  any  material 
revision  of  the  wheat  program  as  it  is  con- 
stituted presently.  j 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do,  in  simple 
Justice  and  fairness,  is  to  exempt  from  that 
penalty  the  wheat  producer  Who  planted  In 
1967  for  harvest  in  1958  without  knowledge 
or  notice  of  the  penalty — ^untll  alter  he  had 
completed  seeding.  1 

I  am  merely  proposing  that  the  1957  win- 
ter wheat  planter,  who  planl|ed  in  excess  of 
allotment  for  harvest  in  1958,  (without  knowl- 
edge of  additional  possible  penalties  to  be 
suffered  under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son's Interpretation  of  sectlbn  2  of  publlo 
law  85-203,  the  so-called  feeq-wheat  legisla- 
tion be  freed  from  that  penally;  namely,  los- 
ing a  portion  of  his  base  acreage  allotment  in 
punishment  for  overseedlng. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  334  of  Public 
Law  85-203  states  that  "notwlrt;hstandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  picreage  in  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  seeded  to 
wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1958  or  there- 


exchange,     after  in  excess  of  acreage  alio  Onents  ^hau  b* 
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considered     In    establishing    future    State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments." 

It  bas  been  determined,  that  either  by 
law  or  by  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ruling — and  apparently  there  Is 
some  controversy  over  this  point — that  the 
operation  of  the  above-cited  section  would 
cause  the  wheat  farmer  who  plants  in  excess 
of  allotment  to  suffer  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  his  base  acreage  allotment.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  disputing  tbe 
law,  the  ruling,  or  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Earl  W.  Chapman,  acting  State  ad- 
minUtratlve  officer  for  the  Kansas  State  ASC 
Committee.  In  a  letter,  dated  October  29. 
1957,  to  Mr.  Raymond  J.  Pollock,  director  of 
tbe  grain  division  of  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttu-e  sets  forth  the  time- 
date  sequence  of  USDA  notification  to  the 
Kansas  State  ASC  Conuulttee,  relative  to 
Public  Law  85-203: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  act 
was  passed  on  August  38,  1957.  On  Sep- 
tember 3,  1957.  we  received  a  telegram  dated 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  August  30,  1957, 
signed  by  H.  L.  Manwaring,  deputy  admin- 
istrator for  production  adjustment  relating 
to  the  feed  wheat  law  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  August  28.  The  information  typed 
at  the  top  of  the  telegram  indicates  that  It 
left  Washington  at  4  p.  m.  on  August  30. 
Included  as  the  last  statement  In  this  tele- 
gram was  the  following:  'Law  also  provides 
that  for  1958  and  thereafter  any  wheat  acre- 
age in  excess  of  the  farm  allotment  will  not 
be  considered  In  establishing  future  State, 
county  and  farm  allotmenu.'  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  1957,  in  a  memorandum  to  all  county 
ASC  officers  we  quoted  the  above  referred 
telegram  in  its  entirety. 

"On  or  about  September  4,  1957,  we  also 
received  a  tftiited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture release  dated  August  30,  1957,  on 
the  subject  USDA  Outlines  30-Acre  Farm- 
Use  Wheat  Production  Provisions.  Included 
in  this  2-page  release  as  the  second  para- 
graph was  the  following:  'Another  provision 
contained  in  this  law  provides  that  no  acre- 
age seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  In 
1958  or  thereafter  in  excess  of  the  wheat- 
acreage  allotment  on  any  farm  regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  wheat  allotment  shall  be 
considered  in  esUbllshlng  future  State, 
county  or  farm  acreage  allotments.'  In  a 
memorandum  dated  September  4.  1957.  to 
all  county  ASC  offices  we  quoted  this  press 
release  in  its  entirety. 

"On  or  after  September  14,  1957,  we  re- 
ceived notice  GR-400  containing  instruc- 
tions and  forms  to  be  used  in  operating  the 
feed-wheat  program.  An  advance  draft  of 
section  24  to  be  inserted  in  Wheat  Marketing 
Quota  Handbook  3 — Wheat  was  attached  to 
notice  GR-400  and  In  paragraph  116  therein 
quoted  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-203. 
"These  Instructions  were  Issued  to  all  county 
ASC  offices  on  September  17,  1957.  In  a  mem- 
orandiun  on  the  subject  Instructions  and 
Forms  to  be  Used  In  Operating  Feed  Wheat 
Program. 

"Notice  GR-404  dated  September  26,  1957, 
on  the  subject  Information  With  Respect 
to  1958  Excess  Wheat  Farms  was  received  in 
this  office  on  October  3,  1957,  and  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  was  Issued  to  all  county 
ASC  offices  In  a  letter  from  this  office  dated 
October  4,  1957." 

Notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  until  Oc- 
tober 3,  1957.  did  the  Kansas  State  ASC 
Committee  receive  USDA  information  which 
spelled  out  specifically  the  operation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-203  as  It  applies  to  excess-wheat 
farms— particularly,  the  penalties  Involved 
for  planting  wheat  in  excess  of  aUotment. 
USDA  notifications  prior  to  notice  GR-404, 
dated  September  26.  1957,  and  received  at 
the  Kansas  State  ASC  Committee  on  October 
3,  1957,  from  my  observation  simply  restate 
subsection  (h)  of  the  law:  "That  no  acreage 
seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1958 
or  thereafter  in  excess  of  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment   on   any   farm  regardless   of   the 
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8l»  Of  the  wheat  allotment  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  establishing  future  SUte.  county 
or  farm-acreage  alloUnents." 

Although  Information  received  by  the 
Kansas  State  ASC  Committee  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 3,  1957,  was  made  public  by  the  com- 
mittee, presvunably  that  information  was 
not  sufficient  for  a  clear  interpretation  of 
the  law  and  its  consequences,  for  none  was 
made.  That  is,  prior  to  Kansas  State  ASC 
Committee  receipt  of  notice  GR-404  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1957. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  wheat  farmer 
all  my  life,  and  for  almost  30  years  in  the 
district  which  I  represent;  and  I  know  that 
winter  wheat  operators  In  my  area  begin 
planting  as  early  as  August  15.  Under  the 
revised  law,  there  Just  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  the  farmer  to  be  on  notice  that  he 
could  be  penalized  for  overseedlng  through 
the  loss  of  some  of  his  base-acreage  allot- 
ment. In  fact,  many  of  the  people  in  my 
Immediate  area  were  finished  seeding  be- 
fore October  4,  1957.  I  am  proposing  that 
the  1957  winter  wheat  farmer  be  excused 
for  1958  from  the  penalties  of  the  game  be- 
cause he  was  not  made  aware  of  the  rules 
of  the  game  before  he  started  to  play. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  my  bill,  as 
written,  would  also  free  from  the  base- 
acreage-loss  penalty  for  1958  the  so-called 
30-acre  wheat  farmer,  thereby  causing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wheat-acreage  allotment 
to  be  shifted  from  western  commercial  wheat 
producing  areas.  In  order  to  avoid  that 
eventuality,  I  have  prepared  an  amendment 
to  H.  R.  9814  to  exclude  the  30-acre  farmer 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bUl.  I  submit 
that  amendment  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  1 
should  also  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  In 
the  record  several  typical  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived pertaining  to  this  subject  from  wheat 
farmers  in  my  area  of  Kansas. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  for  this  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Proposed  amendment  to  H.  R.  9814:  That 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 334  of  the  Agricultvu-al  Adjiistment  Act 
of  1938  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "1958" 
the  following:  "(other  than  acreage  seeded 
to  Wheat  In  1957  for  harvest  In  1968  except 
acreage  exempt  from  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  above)." 


Le^sUtion   To   Snpplemeiit  Salt-Water- 
CoBTersion  Frogram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  6,  1958 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bi21  to  supplement  the  Saline 
Water  Act  of  1952  by  providing  for  con- 
struction of  a  large-scale  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production  of  fresh  water 
from  salt  water  or  saline  water.  I  au- 
thored the  Saline  Water  Act  of  1952  and 
the  amendment  to  the  act  in  1955.  The 
purpose  of  the  basic  act  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  was  to  provide  for  study 
and  research  with  the  objective  of  find- 
ing ways  and  means  of  economically  con- 
verting salt  or  saline  water  to  fresh 
water  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural uses.  Progress  has  been  made 
under  this  program,  although  the  results 
have  not  been  as  favorable  as  we  had 
hoped.    It  has  become  pretty  clear  that 


conversion  of  salt  or  saline  water 
for  agricultural  purposes  will  not  be 
feasible  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  respect  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water,  it  appears  that  in  water- 
short  areas  conversion  may  be  competi- 
tive with  other  means  of  acquiring  water 
in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Since  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
major  breakthrough  or  sudden  advances 
in  technology  which  might  bring  about 
large  reductions  in  cost  of  conversion.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  in  our  re- 
search and  development  program  to  se- 
lect one  of  the  more  promising  processes 
for  large-scale  salt-water  conversion  and 
construct  a  demonstration  plant  of  some 
magnitude.  In  this  way  we  can  look  to 
gradual  cost  reductions  through  im- 
provement in  efficiency,  reductions  in 
capital  and  operating  costs,  and  so  forth. 

My  State  of  California  hsw  a  greater 
interest  in  this  matter  at  the  present 
time  than  other  areas  of  the  country  be- 
cause the  water  situation  there  Is  more 
critical  and  because  the  State's  future 
economy  depends  on  the  availability  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  water.  For  this 
reason.  I  am  proposing  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  demonstration  plant 
and  the  testing  program  be  a  joint  ven- 
ture between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State.  I  believe  that  the  State 
of  California  is  able  and  willing  to  join 
in  this  undertaking.  I  expect  comple- 
mentary legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  could  be  constructed  in  com- 
bination with  either  a  steam  electric 
powerplant  or  a  nuclear  reactor,  if  it  is 
determined  that  such  addition  will  re- 
sult in  the  reduction  of  conversion  costs. 
The  provision  m  the  legislation  author- 
izing the  joint  agreement  is  broad  enough 
to  include  other  parties  in  addition  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State. 
I  have  in  mind  that  a  public  or  private 
supplier  of  water  or  electricity,  or  both, 
might  well  be  the  constructing  and  op- 
erating agency  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
byproducts  resulting  from  the  testing 
program.  As  a  means  of  assisting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  State 
of  California  in  determining  and  select- 
ing the  process  to  be  demonstrated,  the 
bill  also  provides  for  contracts  with  lead- 
ing equipment  manufacturers  in  this 
field  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  feasi- 
bility studies  and  prepainng  proposals. 
The  location  of  the  plant  and  the  de- 
tails of  constructing,  operating,  and  test- 
ing, as  well  as  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
each  party  would  be  subject  to  negotia- 
tions. However,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  the  State  will  be  equal. 

With  the  tremendous  and  continuing 
increase  in  water  needs  in  this  coimtry 
and  the  growing  dependence  in  many 
areas  on  the  availability  of  water  to 
maintain  the  economy,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  program  of  finding  ways  of 
economically  converting  salt  or  saline 
water  is  an  urgent  one.  Critical  water 
shortages  already  can  be  foreseen  in 
some  areas.  It  will  take  several  years 
to  c(Histruct  and  complete  the  testing  of 
one  of  these  processes  as  propoeed  in  this 
bill.  We  cannot  aSoird  to  wmit 
getting  started. 
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Monday,  February  10,  1958 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Kondy,  D.  D.,  pastor  of 
the  University  Hills  Baptist  Church,  of 
Denver,  Colo,,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Ood  and  Father  of  all  mankind, 
we  come  to  Thee  this  day  to  thank 
Thee  for  the  blessings  given  to  us  as 
a  people  and  a  nation — blessings  perhaps 
out  of  proportion  to  the  contributions 
which  we  have  made  to  Thee  and  Thy 
kingdom. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  forgive  us  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  wilt  give  to  us 
a  new  vision  of  a  world  made  smaller 
through  given  wisdom.  Let  us  know  the 
spiritual  counterattack  that  will  cause 
men  to  take  God  seriously,  for  we  know 
that  science  and  technology  are  not 
enough.  Cause  us  to  know  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  statesmen  who  can  interpret  faith- 
fully the  commands  of  an  Almighty  God. 

This  place,  this  day,  where  cross  the 
crowded  ways  of  life,  we  invoke  Thy 
blessing  upon  the  Senate.  We  pray  for 
guidance  of  all  its  Memben.  as  they  face 
the  taslcs  assigned  to  them. 

This  place,  this  day,  wilt  Thou  place 
Thy  hand  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  guid- 
ance upon  Vice  President  Nixon.  Give  to 
him  health,  dignity,  and  poise  to  lead  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  day. 

For  the  President  of  our  United  States, 
we  pray  for  health,  strength,  wisdom,  and 
Thy  ever-present  guidance  in  both  his 
private  and  social  life  and  in  leadership 
of  a  nation  undivided  imder  God. 

In  the  quietness  of  this  moment,  let 
there  be  peace  in  the  lives  of  all  men. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuxd.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joumsil  of  Thursday,  February  6,  1958, 
was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  6.  1958, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1958.  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.  R.  9739)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  national  se- 
ciurity.  and  to  confer  certain  authority 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  pvuposes,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Sanate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
tai*les. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  > 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  refernsd  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  I 

(For  nominations  this  day  |  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedl|igs.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  ^f  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  ^e  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2920)  to  provide  for  smallf- business 
disaster  loans  in  areas  affected  by  exces- 
sive rainfall. 

The  message  also  announcedi  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolutton  (H.  J. 
Res.  533)  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  and  for  other 
Piurposes.  in  which  it  requested)  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


RESO- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOl 
LUnON  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  bi  the  Vice 
President: 

H.  R.  1392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  L. 
Larson; 

H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  rellei  of  Alfred 
Hanzal; 

H.  R.  1638.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Lt. 
Percy  Hamilton  Hebart; 

H.  R.  1792.  An  act  for  the  rel  ef  of  Dr. 
Royal  W.  Williams; 

H.  R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  i  )f  William 
P.  Kempe; 

H.  R.  82 10.  An  act  to  amend  a  sction  510 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
aa  amended,  to  accelerate  the  trade-In  of  old 
vessels  with  replacement  by  modern  vessels; 

H.  R.  3770.  An  act  to  rename  the  Strawn 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  Redmond  DaiA  and  Res- 
ervoir; 

H.R.  5161.  An  act  for  the  relii  f  of  Mrs. 
Madeleine  A.  Work; 

H.  R.  6069.  An  act  for  the  rell  if  of  Col. 
Jack  C.  Jeffrey: 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  foi  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  markers  at  Port  Myer,  Va.. 
to  commemorate  the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  Installation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  th4t  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  Blver,  Ala., 
shaU  hereafter  be  known  and  dei^gnated  as 
the  WUllam  Bacon  Oliver  lock  aSid  dam; 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  amend  sect^n  216  (b) 
Of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.^  1936.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  appoidbmenta  of 
cadets  from  the  District  of  Columola,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone;  . 

H.R. 7200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Isa  Hajime;  | 


H.  R.  7591. 
N.  Nyerges; 

H.  R.  8038. 
C.  Stewart; 

H.  R.  8618. 
M.  Lednlcky;  and 

8.  J.  Res.  39.  Joint    resolution    tp    author- 
ize  the  constriictlon  of  certain  ^ater  con- 


Au  act  for  the  rellel  of  Anton. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margie 
An  act  for  the  rellei  of  Henry 


serration  projects  to  provide  tor  a  more  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
In  the  Pecos  River  Basin.  M.  lies,  and  Tea. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  533) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  r^erred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatio^is. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINd  DtJRINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansvield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  JIudlclary  was 
authorized  to  meet  during}  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thKt  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  sessipn  today,  It 
stand  in  recess  imtil  Thujrsday,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  SPEjCIAL  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ASTRONAUnCAL  AND 
SPACE  EXPLORATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
makes  the  following  appointments  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Astronautical 
and  Space  Exploration,  which  the  clerk 
will  read.  | 

The  legislative  clerk  reaa,  as  follows: 

Prom  the  Committee  on.  Appropria- 
tions: Mr.  Johnson  of  TeKas  and  Mr. 
Brxdgss. 

From  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latioixs:  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Wiley. 

From  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: Mr.  RirssKLL  and  Mr.  Baltonstau.. 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Mr.  M^gnvson  and 
Mr.  Bricker.  j 

Prom  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations:    Mr.   McClelijui    and   Mr. 

MUNDT. 

From  the  Joint  Commltt  ie  on  Atomic 
Energy:  Mr.  Anderson  and 

LOOPER. 

From  the  Committees  on 
ices    and    Government    Oiierations.    ex 
offlclo.    Committee    on    Ai^roprtations, 
Mr.  Symington. 


Mr.  HicKKN- 


Armed  Serv- 


READINO   OP   WASHINaTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansi^ieu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  iti  the  Senate 
this  year,  pursuant  to  ordei'  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  January  24,  1901,  tie  on  Friday, 
February  21. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


thority  of  the  order  of  Uie  Senate  of 


Under  au- 
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January  24.  1901.  as  modified  with  re- 
spect to  this  year  by  the  order  Just 
agreed  to.  the  Chair  designates  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  CRmtcH]  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  on  Fri- 
day, February  21. 1958. 
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CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  under  the  rule  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATTON  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  introduction  of 
bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  made  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUnVK  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Repoet  or  Fkoouu.  Crop  iNsiTRAitcx 

COSrORATIOH 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  for  the 
year  1957  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  an^  For- 
estry. 

AUTHORHATIOH  OF  CESTAIW  ACTiViTIM  BT  THE 
AaicED  FoacKS 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  activities  by  the 
Armed  Forces  In  support  of  the  VIII  Olympic 
winter  games,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  bt  Navt  Departmxnt  of 
Motor  Launch  to  Jakestown  Corpora- 

TIOIV 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (MaterUI).  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  the  Navy  Department  proposes 
to  transfer  a  40-Xoot  motor  launch,  with 
engine,  to  the  Jamestown  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bkport  on  Rbbbrtatiow  of  Certain  Lands 
Within  Indian  Resdvationb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1957.  no  reserva- 
tions were  made  from  appropriations  for 
lands  within  Indian  reservations  val\iable 
for  power  or  reservoir  sites  or  necessary  for 
use  in  connection  with  Irrigation  projects; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Ckrtificatiok  of  Adsquatc  Son.  Sxtrvst  and 

Lanb     Classification,     CousTiJkMD     Vkit. 

BosTwicx  DivjsioM,  Missouri  Riv^  BAsnr 

I'ROJXCT,  Kansas 

A  letter  from  the  Aasistaat  Saontaiy  at 

the  Interior,  reportlnf .  pumiant  to  law,  that 

an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land    ' 
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turn  has  been  made  of  the  lands  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  Cotirtland  unit,  Bostwick  divi- 
sion. Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Kansas, 
and  that  the  lands  to  be  Irrigated  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  production  of  agricultural 
crops  by  means  of  Irrigation  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Laws  Emactkd  bt  Ouam  Lccislatcrr 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Fourth  Ouam 
Leglslatiire.  1957  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Oominlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Amendbcknt  of  Wational  Scikncr  PXjundatton 
Act  of  1960 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.  C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Joiin  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  and  Health,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Joint  Commission,  for  the 
year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

Rbport  ok  Positions  Fhxed  in  Ccrtain 
Oraocs  of  Classification  Act  of  1940 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United  States 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  positions 
filled  under  the  Classlflcation  Act  of  1949, 
in  grades  GS-16,  17.  and  18  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  Ezecuttvx  Papzss 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment wlilch  are  not  needed  In  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
JoHwsTON  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  conmiittee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Etenate.  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
ot  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

*^ouse  Resolution  10 

''Resolution  memorlallglng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  to  allow  the  passage 
of  any  legislation  authorizing  pay-as-you- 
go  television. 

"Whereas  ai^jearing  before  Congress  at  this 
time  are  persons  interested  in  passing  pay-aa- 
you-go  television  legislation;  and 

"Whereas  the  passage  ot  such  legisiatlan 
would  resnlt  In  unwatranted  control  of  aU 
telerlston  tarosdcasta.  untold  harm  to  cer- 
tain advertlslDg  buatnesses,  and  most  of  an. 
a  cost  of  billions  of  doUan  a  ysar  to  tba 
tsxpayer; 


■'Whereas  on  Tthmarr  6.  1998.  a  taeartng 
Is  talUng  place  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  said  hearing 
has  as  its  members  certain  Congressmen  from 
West  Virginia:  Therefore  be  It 

"Retolved  by  the  house  of  delegates,  Tliat 
the  Congress  of  the  Un(t«J  States  should  be 
urged  to  reject  legislation  which  wUl  result 
In  untold  expenditures  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  United  SUtes  and  that  the 
legislation  for  pay-as-you-go  television  be 
defeated  as  an  attempt  to  control  the  air- 
ways of  our  country  and  to  profit  unjustly  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  taxpayer;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  clei*  of  ttie  house  of 
delegates  send  attested  copies  of  ttds  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  miiir  price 

supix>rts 

"Whereas  Secretary  Benson  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture   has  an- 

noimced  his  intention  on  April  1,   1958,  to 

lower  the  dairy  price  support  to  76  percent 

of  parity:  and 

"Whereas  such  action  will  result  In  a  re- 
duction of  Income  to  our  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  of  $250  mlUlon  at  a  time  when  many 
are  alrecuiy  facing  grave  *c"mMnlr  condi- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  California  dairy  farmers  receive 
40  percent  of  their  Income  from  milk  on  the 
basis  of  factory  milk  prices  and  the  proposed 
lowering  of  supports  wiU  reduce  dairy  farm 
income  in  California  by  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion In  1958  with  the  reduction  affecting  40 
percent  of  the  milk  supply  produced  In 
California;  and 

"Whereas  70  percent  of  dairy  producers  in 
the  State  would  be  directly  affected  by  suc^ 
a  change  and  the  resultant  consequences 
would  also  seriously  affect  the  other  SO  per- 
cent of  the  producers  In  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  since  1964  dairy  farmers  at  their 
own  expense  have  greatly  Increased  programs 
of  research  for  new  outlets  and  engaged  In 
trade  promotion  of  dairy  products  and  the 
dairy  industry  and  allied  organisations  have 
worked  out  a  program  of  self-help  for  the 
dairy  farmer;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  Is  now  being  pro- 
posed for  consideration  by  Congress  which 
would  to  a  large  extent  eliminate  the  dairy 
fanners'  problems:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"fiesolred  by  the  Senate  and  Assembty  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  That  Secre- 
tary Benson  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  respectfuUy  memorialised 
to  withhold  putting  Into  effect  any  change 
In  the  existing  dairy  price  supports  until 
socli  time  as  the  United  States  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of 
tb»  dairy  farmers  and  to  consider  and  act 
upon  proposed  legislation  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  representing 
the  State  of  California.** 

A  resolution  adopted  by  ttie  City  Council 
of  the  Cl^  of  Olendora,  Oallf .,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  leglslatloii  to  provide  funds  to 
Improve  tbe  Wslnut  Creek  system  for  the 
control  and  eoassrvatton  of  flood  waten  for 
Los  Angles  Oauatf;  to  tbe  Ooarndttee  oo 
Api»t>prtatloiie. 
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The  petition  of  R.  K.  Uttle,  of  Danville. 
111.,  relating  to  deficit  spending;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
thj  Utility  Co- Workers'  Association,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y..  relating  to  Income-tax  revision, 
and  BO  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu. T.  H.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  total  Indebtedness 
that  may  be  Incurred  by  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii, In  order  to  facilitate  Issuance  of  bonds 
lor  the  acquisition  of  real  property  for  pub- 
lic-school purposes  and  for  construction  and 
replacement  of  public-school  buildings  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ACFairs. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians,  of 
Chicago,  m.,  signed  by  Murray  Kornfeld.  ex- 
ecutive director,  relating  to  Presidential  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina)  : 

A  concvirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1957  so  as  to  allow  the  State's 
supervisory  agencies  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove proposed  mergers  of  State  chartered 
banks 

•'Whereas  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1957,  known  as  Senate  bill  1451.  has  already 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  and  now  is 
being  considered  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Congress,  which 
bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act  pertaining  to  State 
chartered  banks,  so  as  to  place  control  over 
mergers  of  such  banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  State  member  banks  and  in  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corftoration  for 
State  nonmember  banks;   and 

"Whereas  the  power  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove mergers  of  State  chartered  banks  has 
historically  been  with  the  State  banking  su- 
pervisory agencies  of  the  respective  States; 
and 

"Whereas  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Pinanclal  Institutions  Act  of  1957.  as  is  now 
proposed,  would  result  in  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  powers  of  State  banking  super- 
visory agencies  by  the  encroachment  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  administering  supervision 
over  State  chartered  banks;  and  the  dual 
banking  system  will  be  another  step  along 
toward  completely  federalizing  and  central- 
izing the  banking  system  as  we  know  It 
today;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  proof  sub- 
mitted that  the  State  banking  supervisory 
agencies  in  the  various  States  are  not  capa- 
ble and  fully  qualined  to  pass  Judgment  on 
proposed  merging  of  State  chartered  banks; 
and 

"Whereas  the  State  board  of  bank  control 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  regulating 
State  chartered  banks  In  South  Carolina  and 
the  passage  of  said  bill  would  seriously  limit 
their  authority  and  further  restrict  States 
rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of 
representative  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
amend  section  23  of  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act  of  1957  so  as  to  allow  the  State 
supervisory  agencies  In  the  respective  States 
to  retain  the  authority  and  power  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  merger  of  any  State  char- 
tered banks;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina  be  re- 
quested to  do  all  within  their  powers  to 
achieve  the  amendment  of  section  23  of  the 
act  so  as  to  leave  the  merging  authority  of 
State  chartered  banks  in  the  control  of  the 


respective  State  banking  sup  irvlsory  agen- 
cies; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  thi4  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Members  of]  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Senator  of  the 
United  States  Congress  from  Sc  uth  Carolina." 
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THE  SO-CALLED  INDIAN  POINT  4 
PROGRAM— LETTERS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pre;*dent,  I  have 
recently  received  two  letteis  from  citi- 
zens of  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland,  urging  that  )ur  Govern- 
ment adopt  a  program  for  tzie  American 
Indians  which  may  permit -them  to  re- 
tain and  develop  their  reservations  if 
that  is  their  desire,  and  not  pompel  them 
to  relocate  elsewhere,  whic£  may  result 
in  unfortvmate  worsening  of  their  living 
conditions.  \ 

Each  letter  advocates  thd  adoption  of 
the  so-called  Indian  point!  4  program, 
elaborated  by  the  National' Congress  of 
American  Indians.  These  letters  have 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Peter  John  Powell,  chairmin  of  Indian 
work  of  the  Episcopal  dioc«e  of  Chica- 
go, who  felt  that  they  reveal  the  interna- 
tional concern  over  our  American  policy 
in  respect  to  Indians.  I  belive  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  approprikte  commit- 
tees of  Congress  that  for  jmany  years 
there  have  been  circulated  iii  Europe  ad- 
venture Stories  by  Karl  Maf  concerning 
American  Indians,  which  hi  ,ve  no  doubt 
had  their  part  in  developini :  this  famil- 
iarity and  sympathy  with  the  plight  of 
American  Indians. 

I  therefore  ask  unanlniDus  consent 
that  these  letters  may  be  p:  inted  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Tliere  being  no  objectior,  the  letters 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  an|i  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  aJ  follows: 

Graz,  Austria,  Decern  >er  28,  1957. 
To  a   Senator  or  a   Represen  ative   of  the 
Nation  of  the  United  Stat  s  of  America. 

Deab  Sir  :  With  yovir  per  nisslon  some 
Europeans  write  a  letter  to  you.  It  is  not 
of  personal  character,  but  it  concerns  an 
American  people — the  nativej  of  America, 
the  Indians. 

We  know  that  In  January  Ifl  >8  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  will  decide  about  the  adoption 
of  a  program  which  is  very  mportant  for 
the  future  of  the  Indians  c  r  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  mean  that  the  In- 
dian point  4  program,  elaborat  sd  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  Ameilcan  Indians, 
Intends  to  maintain  the  last  homelands  of 
the  American  natives,  their  sq-called  reser- 
vations. We  know  that  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions In  many  cases  are  the  n^ost  neglected 
districts  of  the  United  StatesJ  We  are  in- 
formed about  the  fact  that  thte  Indian  Bu- 
reau tries  to  better  the  fate  of  the  Indians 
by  the  relocation  program,  that  is  through 
giving  to  the  poor  inhabitanii  of  the  res- 
ervations the  opportunity  to  emigrate  to  the 
American  cities.  But  for  our  feeling  this  is 
not  sxifficlent.  It  would  not  bej  sufficient  for 
a  foreign  people,  but  not  at  all  kcr  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  Americas]^  There  are 
many  peoples  round  the  world,  fwho  need  re- 
lief for  the  bettering  of  their  neglected 
countries,  and  America  has  devoloped  a  wide- 
spreading  help  program,  and  gives  relief  to 
these  coiintrles  that  they  can  develop  them- 
selves and  nourish  their  natlv^  inhabitants. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  s\irprls4kl  and  aston- 
ished that  Eiu-opeans  come  to  lou  to  beg  for 
the  Indians.    We — 1.  e..  Austrfcns  and  also 


3pect  their  native 
Its  guaranteed  to 
ernatlonal  rights. 
^Ination.  and  it  is 
selves,  expressed 


Swiss — know  what  your  Nation  has  done  for 
us.  We  know  that  without  the  American 
relief  in  the  last  years  o|ur  country  would 
not  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  conse- 
quences of  the  last  devastating  war.  We  are 
very  thankful  to  America  and  to  her  citizens, 
who  offered  so  much  to  unknown  citizens  of 
other  countries.  But  we  Ifeel  all  the  more 
sensitive  that  the  natives  W  America  should 
receive  less  from  helpfui  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America.]  Today  after  the 
end  of  the  colonial  period:  of  the  world  it  is 
a  matter  of  honor  of  the  great  powers  to 
treat  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  their  coun- 
tries honorably,  and  to  r« 
rights,  and  also  the  rlgt 
smaU  groups  by  the  Int 
above  all  their  self-deteri 

the  will  of  the  Indians  th« ...^ 

by  their  representation,  tbelr  National  Con- 
gress, to  keep  their  reservations,  and  to  de- 
velop them.  I 

Although  the  press  In  all  countries  Is  silent, 
and  no  dally  or  monthly  reborts  on  the  silent 
struggle  of  the  American  Indians  for  their 
existence,  many  peoples  1^  many  countries 
are  aware  of  it.  And  thes^  peoples  appeal  to 
the  magnanimity  and  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  beg  now  the  Mer  ibers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  to  adopt  tlie  Indian  point  4 
program,  and  to  give  tlte  Indians — these 
famous  and  all  over  the  Krorld  well-known 
peoples— the  requested  relief  for  developing 
their  reservations. 

For:  Heldy  Schenk;  Ludwlg  Patsch,  D.'pl.- 
Ing.;  Josef  H6ck:  Anton  Haider;  Rudolf 
ZllU;  Hans  Slama;  Qottfrisd  Schwarz. 

Yoiu-s  respectfully. 

List  of  the  Signed:  Dr.  Gertrude  Hafner. 

Schlllerstrasse  46,  Graz,  Austria;  Dr.  Karl 
Hermann.  Ruckerlberggass^  22,  Oraz,  Axistrla; 
Dr.  Hans  Kafer,  Schlllerstrasse  46.  Oraz.  Aus- 
tria; Dr.  Joseflne  Doswald,  Olaclsstrasse  5, 
Graz.  Austria;  Dr.  Erich  ijloerth.  Ellsabeth- 
strasse  12,  Graz.  Austria; 
Eggenberg-AUee  46,  Gra 
Schenk,  Roseneggweg  6,  Lj 
land;  Ludwig  Patsch,  Dipl.- 
11  B,  Vienna  11/27,  Austria^ 
son,  Itter,  Tyrole,  Austria;  Anton  Haider, 
Pettnau  42.  Tyrole,  Austla;  Rudolf  ZUll. 
Bergmanngasse  22,  Graz  Austria;  Hans 
Slama.  Cand.  Chem.,  Kdrblergasse  61.  Graz, 
Austria. 
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fottfrlcd  Schwarz. 

Austria:     Heldy 

jiceme  2,  Swltzer- 

Ing.,  Taborstrasse 

Josef  HOck,  par- 
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Interessengemitnschaft  Peutsch- 

SPRECHENDER    iNDIAHERrREUNDE, 

Frankfurt/M.,  December  21,  1957. 
The  Congress  of  the  Vnitei  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  U.  S.  i  I. 

GENTI.EMEN :  Many  'Euro  seans,  being  very 
much  Interested  In  the  fite  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  are  alaicned  by  the  Pub- 
lic Law  280  and  the  "tjrminatlon  bills" 
(H.  Con.  Res.  108)  by  which  all  special  serv- 
ices to  Indians,  granted  tc  them  in  solemn 
treaties,  will  be  terminate<i.  This  also  con- 
cerns, we  learn,  the  resei  vatlons,  the  last 
land  left  to  the  Indiaiu  'rom  their  whole 
continent. 

We  know  that  in  this  base,  termination 
means  extermination.  As  the  Indians  know, 
so  also  do  we:  When  their  land  la  lost  the 
Indian  race  wlU  disappear.  ShaU  we  have 
to  feel  ashamed  again  of  what  the  white 
Is  doing  to  the  Indian?  The  Indian,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  his  i  :ountry.  has  been 
pushed  on  to  the  reservation,  and  now  the 
white,  envious  of  what  the  ground  might 
hold,  has  started  to  push  ^he  Indian  out  of 
his  reservations,  calling  it ,  termination. 

We  are  afraid  for  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations who  have  no  means  of  support  and 
InsufDcient  education  to  get  a  Job  that  wlU 
pay  today's  living  wage,  md  we  are  also 
afraid  for  the  Indians  who  by  the  reloca- 
tion plan  come  into  industrial  centers 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  white 
man's  ways. 

We  know  that  the  Indian  i.  living  in  one  of 
the  richest  countries  of  ths  world  with  the 


highest  standard  of  life,  are  a  neglected  mi- 
nority, the  worst  fed,  the  worst  housed,  the 
poorest  of  all  Americans,  as  poverty  strlckea 
as  the  f>oor  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  learned  that  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  has  issued  the  Indian 
p3lnt  9  program  which  has  been  called  a 
plan  of  poeltlve  action  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent poverty,  lack  of  education,  and  the  pres- 
ent ill  health,  but  It  has  been  shelved. 

Now  the  Indians  have  elaborated  a  point 
4  program  which  wiU  remove  many  evils 
from  which  the  Indians  are  suff^ring  today. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3,  that  will 
be  presented  to  Congress  In  January  1958. 

All  the  luulerslgned  persons,  members  of 
our  society  in  Germany.  Austria.  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  are  •oliclting  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  of  humanity,  and  of  justice 
to  accept,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
U.  N.,  this  American  Indian  point  4  program. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 
U.  MUller-Prlcken.  A.  and  W.  Khale. 

K.    and   H.   Engel.   H.   and   A.   Kits. 

W.  and  L.  Bertsch.  O.  and  H.  DOnges. 

W.  and  F.  Weissenaeel,  W.  and   M. 

Blschof.  A.  and  O.  EckeU  L.  and  M. 

PIciger.  W.  Dlehl.  Hartmut  Junglus, 

Karl-Helna  Tauscher.  Dr.  Gertrude 

Hafner.  Dr.  Josellne  Doswald,  Prof. 

Dr.  Karl  Hermann.  Dr.  Hans  K&fer. 

Inka    Burhenne,    Herbert    Klanert. 

Adolf   Kurzweil.   Bduard    Bngleder, 

Manfred    SprintB,    Ingrld    Wieden- 

hdfer.      Marianne      DUrr.      Werner. 
(The  original  slgnaturea  are  In  the  omoe  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main.) 
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YOUTH  HONOR  DAY— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  »sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  Moose  Association  in  behalf  of 
its  154.000  members,  urging  that  October 
31  of  each  year  be  designated  as  Youth 
Honor  Day.  I  hope  that  this  proposal 
may  be  given  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rrcobo.  as  follows: 

JouET,  III. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Patjl  H.  Docclas, 
United  States  Senator  from  HUnoU.  has  In-, 
dlcated  his  interest  in  the  Moose  Youth 
Honor  Day  plan;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desired  that  the  benefits  of 
the  Youth  Honor  Day  plan  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  youth  and  communiUes  in  Amer- 
ica, through  Congressional  designation  of 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor 
Day:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Dllnois  Moose  Associa- 
tion, representing  the  164.000  members  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  in  this  State,  ex- 
presses its  appreclaUon  to  Senator  Douglas 
for  his  Interest  In  this  youth  serrioe  plan 
of  proved  effecUveness;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Douclas  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  lend  his  fullest  sup- 
port and  inltlaUve  in  securing  formal  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  Congress  of  a  res- 
olution deslgnaUng  October  31  of  each  year 
as  Youth  Honor  Day  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  Nation. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Dllnois  Moose  Associa- 
tion in  regular  meeting  on  January  25,  1958. 

WaSEXN  H.  NOETH, 

President. 

Attest: 

Alb««t  J.  FtTMrZST, 

Secretary. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS— RESOLUnON 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recou),  a  resolution  adopted  by  Lo- 
cal 1802,  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  of  Sanford.  Maine,  relating  to 
Increased  social-security  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  membership  of  Local  1802.  United  Te«- 
tUe  Workers  of  America.  202  Main  Street, 
Sanford,  Maine,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution at  a  recent  meeting: 

"Whereas  a  very  eerlous  condition  now 
exists  for  aU  recipients  of  social  security 
benefiU.  The  actual  value  of  their  payments 
la  decreasing,  due  to  the  consUntly  increas- 
ing cost  of  Uvlng.  to  a  point  when  it  becomes 
Impossible  for  them  to  purchase  the  most 
modest  of  necessities  to  enjoy  a  decent  Uvlng 
standard  without  going  into  debt;  and 

"Whereas  due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  un- 
employment amongst  older  workers,  due  to 
automation,  factory  liquidations  and  the  re- 
fusal of  many  employers  to  hire  older  per- 
eonnel  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  their 
former  occupations  through  no  fatilt  of  their 
own :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.,  "ITiat  this  union  do  everything 
possible  to  help  correct  these  abuses  and 
make  a  request  of  Congress,  through  our 
duly  elected  representatives,  to  consider  and 

approve  changes  in  the  present  social  seciirity 
program  that  wUl  provide  the  following : 

"1.  An  increase  of  10  percent  on  all  pay- 
ments currently  being  made. 

"2.  Hospital  and  surgical  care  for  retired 
persons. 

••3.  Changing  of  retirement  age  to  55  years 
fox  women  and  60  years  for  men." 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Minneapo- 
lis, at  their  meeting  held  January  31  of 
this  year.  I  feel  this  resolution  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate,  because  the  city 
coimcil  requests  that  Congress  adopt 
legislation  designed  to  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  agriculture. 

This  resolution,  adopted  by  the  city 
council  of  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  certainly  indicates  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers is  reflected  in  the  economic  status  of 
our  larger  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo.  and  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  axul  Forestry  for 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  relating  to  the  unemployment 
situation  In  the  Minneapolis  area  as  af- 
fected by  the  difficulties  In  the  field  of 
agriculture 

Whereas  unemployment  In  railroad  shops, 
farm  equipment  factories,  and  other  indus- 
tries In  Minneapolis  is  seriously  affecting  the 
welfare  of  its  citizens  and  the  economy  of 
the  area;  and 


Whereas  to  some  extent  ths  unemploy. 
ment  is  related  to  the  dllllculties  being  ex- 
perienced In  the  field  of  agriculture:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  CUy  Council  of  th*  City  of 
Minneapolis,  That  we  request  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  the  Congress  from 
Minnesota  to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  secure 
expeditious  legislation  designed  to  aUeviate 
and  improve  the  agricultural  situation,  there, 
by  reflecting  Improvement  to  other  economic 
areas: 

Further,  that  the  city  <derk  be  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Passed  January  31, 1956. 

Geo.  W.  M\BTBin, 
President  of  the  Council. 
Approved  Pebruary  4,  1958. 

P.  KxmriTH  Petebson,  Havor. 
Attest: 

LXONABO  A.  JORNSON, 

City  Clerk, 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS  OP  CLAY  COUN- 
TY. MINN. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Clay  Coimty,  Minn.,  relat- 
ing to  flood  control,  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners have  examined  the  attached  data;  and 

Whereas  flood  conditions  In  the  area  out- 
lined are  caxislng  severe  damage  to  property 
and  crops;  and 

Whereas  we  have  numerous  requests  from 
property  owners  and  residents  of  the  area 
for  aid  In  solving  drainage  problems;  and 

Whereas  we  have  observed  that  such  oon- 
dltlona  are  increasing  due  posslt>ly  to  the 
Increase  of  lands  under  cultivation  and  Uie 
use  of  modem  equipment  for  constructing 
private  drainage  projects;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  aggravated 
conditions,  drainage  ditches  In  the  various 
drainage  systems  have  beooms  inadequate 
and  flood  waters  are  without  sufficient  out- 
lets; and 

Whereas  drainage  systems  Nos.  66.  14.  46. 
4.  6.  e.  8.  and  10  were  constructed  at  various 
Intervals  over  a  period  of  many  years,  each  as 
a  separate  drainage  project,  and  apparently 
without  consideration  for  future  develop- 
ments; and 

Whereas  It  Is  now  apparent  that  all  of  the 
above  numbered  systems  should  be  coordi- 
nated and  combined  into  one  system;  and 

Whereas  the  cotmty  of  Clay,  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Is  without  means,  financial  cn>  legal, 
to  undertake  such  a  project:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  by  the  Board  of  County  CommiS' 
sionera  of  Clay  County,  That  we  do  hereby 
request  the  proper  governmental  agency  be 
designated  to  proceed  with  a  study  and  sur- 
vey of  the  area  Involved.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  needs  and  to  provide  recommenda- 
tion for  the  solution  to  the  problem  and  that 
thereafter  proper  funds  be  Immediately  made 
available  for  a  project  to  coordinate  all  of  the 
above  systems  as  one  project;  be  it  further 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Ccmnty  Com- 
missioners of  Clay  County,  Minn.,  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  Immediately  for- 
warded to  the  Honorable  Edwaso  J.  Tsn, 
United  States  Senator  from  Minnesota;  Hon. 
HUBKET  H.  HUMPHXXT.  United  States  Soiatar 
from  Minnesota;  and  Hon.  Coxa 
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United  States  Representative   In   Congress 

from  the  Nlntli   District  of  Minnesota. 

Passed  at  Moorbead,  Minn.,  tbls  4t]i  day 
of  February  1958. 

C.  A.  McEvKHS, 
Chairman,  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners.  Clay  County,  Minn. 
Attest: 

WiNTON  D.  Johnson, 

County  Auditor. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OP  CITY  OP  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  St. 
Joseph  recording  its  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  8525,  the  Harris- 
OUara  natural  gas  bill. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  not  only  In  St.  Joseph  but  all  over 
Missouri  in  opposing  this  bill.  I  fought 
against  a  similar  bill  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability. 

Oa  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmington], 
and  myself,  I  present  the  resolution  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Recoro  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolution  47169 
Resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City   of   St.   Joseph  recording   Its   opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  8525,  com- 
monly known  as   the  Harrls-O'Hara  bill, 
and  urging   the   Congress  of    the   United 
States  to  defeat  said  legislation 
Whereas  there  has  beer  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  a 
bill  entitled  "H.  R.  8525."  commonly  known 
as  the  Harrls-O  Hara  bill;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  for  aU  Intents  and  pur- 
poses exempts  the  natural-gas  producers 
from  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas  If  said  bill  were  to  be  passed,  the 
natural-gas  consumers  could  expect  an  in- 
crease In  their  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
cause  an  overall  Increase  In  natural-gas  rates 
of  $500  million  per  year;  and 

Whereas  such  an  Increase  in  natural -gas 
rates  to  the  consumer  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  residents  of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  does  hereby  go  on 
record  In  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  8525,  commonly  known  as  the  Harrls- 
O'Hara  bill,  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  defeat  said  legislation. 
Approved : 

Staklet  I.  Dale, 

Mayor, 
Adopted  February  3,  1958. 

Oakth  Lansis, 
President  of  the  Common  Council. 
Attest: 

Walter  T.  Welsh, 

City  Clerk. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 


February  10 


amended,  to  i»event  the  aUcMitlon  of  pro- 

ciirement  contracts  to  cert<  In  designated 
geographical  areas,  and  for  ( ther  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1275). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  <he  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  6.  A  blU  to  eliminate  cli  Ims  of  immu- 
nity from  State  and  local  taxei  based  on  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  or  Its  agen- 
cies or  instrumentalities  (Rept.  No.  1276). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amenlment: 

H.  J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resoli  ition  making 
supplemental  appropriations  f  3r  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  rear  1958,  and 
for  other  piu'poses. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
reported  the  above  Joint  resitlutlon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  from  1  he  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  w  thout  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2752.  A  bill  to  amend  sec^  ion  207  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  so  as  to  modify  and  Improve 
the  procedure  for  submlEsion  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  certain  proposed  surplus  property 


disposals  for  his  advice  as  to 


thereof  (Rept. 


dlsp>osals    woiild    be    inconslsi  ent    with    the 
antitrust  laws  (Rept.  No.  1271  ); 

H.  R.  6182.  A  bill  to  provldii  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  propert  r  of  the  United 
States  to  the  forxoer  owners 
No.  1279); 

H.  R.  6623.  A  blU  to  provld^  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  In  Massachusetts  to  t]|e  Woods  Hole 
Yacht  Club  (Rept.  No.  1280) ; 

H.  R.  8795.  A  bill  to  amend  iectlon  507  and 
subsection  602  (a)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  ^cX.  of  1949,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1281), 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  4he  Committee 
on    Government    Operations, 
ments: 

S.  1538.  A  bill  to  provide  ffcr  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurlsdl  :tlon  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lan<  In  the  several 
States  xised  for  Federal  purp<  ses  (Rept.  No. 
1278). 

By  Mr.  BYRD,  from  the  Co4:unlttee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  amendments: 

H.  R.  8794.  A  bill  to  provldel  an  exemption 
from  the  tax  Imposed  on  adn]  Issions  for  ad 


missions    to    certain   musical 
(Rept.  No.  1283). 


REPORT  OF  SELECT  CO^  MTTTEE  ON 


(S. 


whether  such 


with   amend- 


performances 


REPT.    NO. 


SMALL    BUSINESS 
1282) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Seleit  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  I  submit  the  com- 
mittee's eighth  annual  rfport  to  the 
Senate.  As  has  been  thd  case  in  all 
preceding  years,  this  suntoary  of  our 
activities  has  the  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  all  members  of  tlie  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.!  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed 


BILLS  INTRODUi 

Bills  were  introduced,  r^ad  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  .consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  ks  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
S.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  thej  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  increase  |the  amount  of 
the  charitable  contributions  made  by  a  cor- 
poration  which   may   be   alloiwed   as   a  de 
duction  where  all  or  part  of  i  uch  contribu 
tlons  are  made  to  educational  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mil.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  t|lU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlngj) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  I^w  Jersey: 
S  3255.  A  bill  for  the  Relief  of  Dr.  Bong 
Oh  Kim;  to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKENLo4)PER : 
S.  3256.  A    bill    for    tha    relief    of    Tauflc 
Deoud    Oebran    (also    known    as    Tauflc    O. 
Dawd)    and   his   wife,   Hanne   Ellas   Webby 
Deoud:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.   DOUGLAS  I  (for    himself,    Mr. 
HuMPHRET,  Mr.  Ives,  Mr.  Hznnings, 
Mr.   Case  of  Newf  Jersey,   Mr.  Neu- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Allo^.   Mr.  McNaicara, 
Mr.  DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Proxmiee,  Mr.  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Beall,  knd  Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S.  3267.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce  the 
constitutional  right  to  tlie  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  for  othcjr  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Blrl  Douglas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  fcjill,  which  appear 
luider  a  separate  headlngT) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr, 
Cafehart,  Mr.  mIonronet,  and  Mr. 
-  Kerr)  :  i 

8.3258.  A  bill  to  ameiid  section  SOS  (f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cirrency. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

5. 3259.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896).  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  October  25,  1951  (65  Stat.  657), 
as  the  same  are  amended,  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  authorization  for  funds  to 
be  granted  for  the  consttuctlon  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  District  o|r  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.jMoRSs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  w  hlch  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  3260.  A  bill  to  amend  subparagraph  (c) 
of  paragraph  31  of  sectl(  n  7  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1902,  to  provide  that  the  license  tax 
Imposed  by  such  subparagraph  on  owners 
of  passenger  vehicles  for  iilre  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  apply  in  future  license 
years  to  vehicles  with  a  ieatlng  capacity  of 
nine  passengers  or  more;  [to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coluiubia. 

By   Mr.    HILL    (for!  himself   and   Mr. 

SPARKMAN  )  : 

8.3261.  A  bill  to  authoMze  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  1»58  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Czimmlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  T 

By  Mr.  KNOWLANp  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  MAiioNE.  Mr.  Carlson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  SMirHERs.  Mr.  Bridges, 
Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Vb.  Kennedy  ) : 

8.3262.  A  bill  to  authoHze  certoin  activi- 
ties by  the  Armed  Porcesj  In  support  of  the 
VIII  Olympic  Winter  Gaifaes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By   Mr.    DOUGLAS 

Morse,  and  Mr.  cArroll)  : 

S.  3263.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  o  reduce  the  rate 
applicable  to  the  first  $1  000  of  taxable  in- 
come for  taxable  year  1998  and  to  repeal  or 
reduce  certain  excise  taxee;  and 

S.  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  personal  exemptloh  for  taxable  year 
1958  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain  excise 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  in  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  I  Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlngl) 


(for  himself,   Mr. 


CHARITABLE    CO 
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Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr. 
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troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  so  as  to  increase  the  amomit  of 
the  charitable  contributions  made  by  a 
corporation  which  may  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction,  when  all  or  part  of  such  con- 
tributions are  made  to  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

The  objective  of  this  measure  Is  to 
encourage  large  corporations  to  do  their 
part  in  helping  rescue  American  educa- 
tion from  the  present  fLiuinclal  crisis  so 
dramatically  brought  to  the  Nation's  at- 
tention by  recent  activities  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

While  most  corporations  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  provi- 
sion which  permits  th«n  to  disburse  up 
to  5  percent  of  their  net  income  to  elee- 
mosynary institutions,  a  few  have  done 
so.  These  would  be  willing  to  give  more, 
if  the  law  were  amended,  as  this  meas- 
ure proposes,  to  allow  contributions  up  to 
10  percent. 

According  to  Treasury  Department  sta- 
tistics published  in  1956,  the  net  income 
of  all  corporations  for  1953  was  $39  bil- 
lion, with  gifts  amounting  to  $494  mil- 
lion, or  1.25  percent.  Five  percent  of 
that  figure  is  nearly  $2  billion;  and  10 
percent,  as  proposed  in  my  new  bill, 
would  be  $3.9  billion.  This  is  a  vastly 
greater  sum  than  anything  contemplated 
m  the  administration's  education  bill; 
and  I  feel  this  plan  should  be  given 
every  support,  along  with  other  Federal 
education  programs. 

In  giving  corporations  and  private 
business  this  greater  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  our  educational 
problems,  the  bill  also  presents  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  who  have  not  yet  taken 
advantage  of  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  this  re- 
spect. If  those  in  this  segment  of  our 
American  economy  fail  to  come  forward 
with  generous  contributions  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  they  will  have  no  further 
cause  to  resist  the  expansion  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  education  in  the  future. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3254)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions made  by  a  corporation  which  may 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  where  all  or 
part  of  such  contributions  are  made  to 
educational  institutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MuRBAT.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


INCREASED      AUTHORIZATION      OP 
FUNDS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
HOSPITAL     FACILrnES     IN     DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  totro- 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  help  two  of  the  great  private 
philanthropic  institutions  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center  and  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  in  meeting  increased 
construction  costs. 

These  two  organizations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, come  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Hospital  Center  Act,  and  by  its  terms 
they  match,  on  a  50-50  basis,  funds  pro- 
vided by  public  sources  for  capital  ccm- 
structlon.  When  the  original  estimates 
were  made,  no  one  could  foresee  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  inflationary  pressures 
of  the  past  few  years  would  raise  the  cost 
of  the  building  programs  contemplated. 

The  invitation  for  bids  for  the  alter- 
ation and  additions  and  improvements  of 
the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and 
L3rlng-in  Asylum  were  $1,140,166  above 
the  amount  available  imder  the  present 
approved  project.  $570,083  is  required  to 
increase  the  Government's  grant,  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  making  such  altera- 
tions and  additions.  This  amoimt  com- 
pletes the  alterations  and  additions  for 
Columbia  Hospital.  The  revised  grant 
base  will  be  $2,857,165.  The  present 
grant  base  is  $1,717,000.  To  accelerate 
construction,  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum  advanced 
from  its  funds  an  additional  $271,000  to 
make  possible  the  installation  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  elevator  modernization, 
msiking  a  total  construction  cost  now 
underway  of  $1,988,000. 

The  Georgetown  University  Medical 
Center  alterations,  additions,  and  better- 
ments to  bring  this  hospital  constructed 
imder  wartime  conditions  under  the 
Lanham  Act,  requires  an  additional  sum 
of  $401,200.  This  completes  the  project. 
The  present  estimated  cost  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center 
is  $5,737,000,  of  which  amoimt  $1,720,000 
has  been  supplied  by  funds  granted 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  grant- 
in-aid  program,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946.  as  amended.  The  ad- 
ditional sum  to  complete  the  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Medical  Center  at 
Georgetown  University,  is  $802,400,  50 
percent  of  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  amendment. 

The  total  amoimt  authorized  for  both 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Lying-in-Asylum  and  Georgetown  Med- 
ical Center  makes  ix>ssible  the  comple- 
tion of  medical  and  teachmg  facilities 
at  these  Institutions  as  presently 
plaimed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  joint 
letter  dated  February  7  addressed  to  me 
by  the  Reverend  T.  Byron  Collins,  S.  J., 
plant  administrator  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Kenner,  medical  director  of  Columbia 
Hospital,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  YICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letter 
will  be  prmted  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  bill  (S.  3259)  to  further  amend 
the  act  of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896), 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  October  25. 
1951  (65  Stat.  657),  as  the  same  are 
amended,  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  funds  to  be  granted 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mosss.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  6  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  modem,  adequate,  and  ef- 
ficient hospital  center  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  authorize  the  making  of  grants 
for  hospital  faculties  to  private  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Colinnbia,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  repayment  to  the  Oovernment  by  the 
Ck>mnilBsloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  fcM-  other  purposes."  approved  Augiut  7, 
1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$39,710,000"  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  "♦40.730,000." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Moue  is 
as  follows: 

Febsuabt  7. 1968. 
Senator  WatmxAIoese, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNOKABLx  Sekatob:  Herewith  the  legisla- 
tive draft  proposed  for  additional  funds  for 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center,  $460.- 
000.  and  Columbia  Hospital,  $570,000;  a  total 
of  $1,020,000.  These  funds  are  needed  to 
complete  the  construction  projects  of  both 
Georgetown  University  and  Columbia  Ho»- 
piUl  presenUy  filed  with  General  Services 
Administration  and  approved  by  them  as 
meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
Hospital  Center  Act. 

The  Justification  of  the  specific  amounts 
requested  is  filed  with  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  wUl  be  available  to  support 
this  application  for  additional  funds.  We 
do  not  beUeve  the  District  Commissioners 
wUl  object  since  both  projects  Increase  med- 
ical service  to  the  District. 

T.  Btbon  Cotxnra.  8.  J.. 
Georgetown  University  Medical  Center 
Plant  Administrator. 

A.  W.  KCNNES,  M.  D.. 
Medical  Director,   Columbia   Hospital 
Jor  Wom.en. 


\ 


PROBLEMS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS — 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Carroll.  Church,  Clark. 
Cooper,  Pulbright,  Hh-l,  Jackson.  Kem- 
WEDY,  O'Mahoney,  Scott.  Smtth  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Thurmond  be  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3194)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  establish  an  Initial  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  and  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  small  and  independent  business, 
mtroduced  by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  Senators,  on  January  30.  1958. 
I  hope  more  Senators  will  wish  to  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  5. 1958. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Proxmhie  was  added 
as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3233)  to  provide  for  the  initiation  and 
support  of  an  inner  and  outer  space 
study,  research,  and  development  pro- 
gram for  peaceful  uses  in  commerce  and 
industry  which  shall  mclude,  but  shall 
not  t)e  limited  to  the  assimilation,  gath- 
ering, correlation,  and  dispersal  of  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  relating  to. 
among  other  fields,  weather  and  com- 
munications obtamed  from  rocket  ships. 
satellites,  space  vehicles  and  other  such 
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media.  Introduced  by  &&.  Yarbosottgh 
on  February  5.  1958  (for  himself  and 
Senators  MAStsrauy,  Hnx,  Spabkmam, 
Cauoll,  Hukphrkt,  and  Mobsx). 


Jack  Carter 


DESIGNATION    OP    YEAR     1960     AS 
"VISIT     U.     S.     A.     YEAR"— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR8    OP    CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  next 
time  it  is  printed,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington    [Mr.    Jackson]    and    the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [lilr.  Nettberger] 
be  added  as  consponsors  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  59)  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the  year 
1960  as  "Visit  U.  S.  A.  Year."  introduced 
by  me,  for  myself  and  other  Senators,  on 
January  30,  1958. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

Address  deUvered  by  Senator  Fttxskight  be- 
fore Reserve  Officers  Association,  In  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  on  February  8,  1958. 
By  Mr.  THVJS: 

Address  delivered  by  him  on  subject  The 
Crossroads  for  Agrlcultiire,  delivered  before 
21st  annual  meeting  of  the  Mlnnesota-Iowa 
Swine  Institute  at  Austin.  Minn  ,  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1058. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

Address  entitled  "Prospects  for  Peace,"  de- 
livered by  Senator  Smtth  of  New  Jersey  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  January  27.  1958. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

Award  tar  distinguished  State  service  given 
to  Senator  Pastohe  by  the  American  Traffic 
League,  and  statement  made  by  Senator  Pas- 
TOSE  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  award. 
By  Bar.  KEPAXJVER: 

Correspondence  between  himself  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  recalling  and  reassigning 
Col.  John  C.  Niclcerson,  Jr.,  to  duty  In  the 
missile  program. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  PRO- 
POSED HOUSING  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I  plan 
to  begin  hearings  early  in  March  on  all 
housing  legislation  referred  to  the  sub- 
conunittee.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible 
to  announce  the  exact  date  of  the  hear- 
ings, but  such  annoimcement  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  exact  date  can  be 
determined. 

All  interested  persons  who  wish  to  ap- 
pear or  to  present  statements  for  the 
record  should  request  such  an  opportu- 
nity from  the  staff  director  of  the  hous- 


ing subcommittee,  Mr. 
15-A,  Senate  Office  Buildiiig 
number:  Capital  4-3121, 


ex;ension 


room 
telephone 
6348. 


^^ehruary  10 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BY  COMMIT- 
TEES ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  AND  PUBLIC  jWORKS  ON 
RELATIONSHIP  OP  IflVER  AND 
OTHER  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS  OF  UNITED 
STATES,  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  AND 
RED  CHINA  I 

Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  |  President,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  iat  10  a.  m., 
Monday,  February  17,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Intular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  room  224  <  f  the  Senate 
Office  Building  dealing  wi  h  the  rela- 
tionship of  river  and  oth<r  water  re- 
source development  progrims  of  the 
United  States.  Soviet  Russ  a,  and  Red 
China. 

A  committee  print  Of  a  n  lemorandum 
of  the  chairman  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  was  published  cm  December 
20,  1957.  copies  of  which  I  think  are  still 
available  from  the  chief  ilerk  of  the 
committee.  | 

Arrangements  have  been  liiade  to  have 
witnesses  who  are  famili 
developments   appear  at 
Among  the  principal  witnej 
senior  Senator  from  Louisij 
LENDER]  and Maj.  Gen.  Erne: 
ner.  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
ment  of  the  Army.    The 
Louisiana  will  report  his  eyewitness  ob- 
servations  of  irrigation,   fltx)d   control, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  other  public- 
works  developments  whichf  were  made 
during  his  recent  torn:  of 
including  Siberia. 

The  Senator  has  already 
dress  upon  the  floor  of  the 

ing  with  this  subject.    His  , „. 

Soviet  Russia,  including  Sii>eria,  is^un 
doubtedly  the  most  extensllve  one  that 
has  been  made  by  any  Meiriber  of  Con- 
gress, and  he  will  come  to  tlie  committee 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  gained 
from  personal  observation  of  the  con- 
sei^ation  of  water  program  s  which  are 
being  carried  on  there. 

As  I  have  said,  it  will  be  i  joint  hear- 
ing of  the  two  committees,  a  ad  all  mem- 
bers of  both  committees  are  invited  to 
attend  and  to  send  suggestions  to  me.  if 
they  care  to  do  so,  with  reipect  to  any 
witnesses  they  would  like  to  [have  called. 

I  am  makmg  arrangements  to  invite 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army,  the  Secretary  of  Agrijulture,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  so  that  they 
all  may  attend  as  observers  ^r  as  partic- 
ipants, as  the  case  may  be.    i 

The  feeling  is  that  the  hearing,  which 
we  hope  to  conclude  in  2  iys,  will  be 
most  informative  and  rathef  important. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  priited  in  the 
Rbcord  a  copy  of  a  letter  sjddressed  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  tha  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  the  dhairman  of 


with  water 
hearing. 
Bs  will  be  the 
la  [Mr.  El- 
pon  C.  Itsch- 

le  Depart- 
Bnator  from 


|>viet  Russia, 

lade  an  ad- 
enate  deal- 
3ur  through 


the  Committee  on  Intenor  and  Insular 
Affairs  designating  me  as  chairman  for 
the  conduct  of  the  joint  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  Ufi  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

UNrTED  States  Senate, 

COIUCTTTKX  ON   INTXUOR 

AND  IMSUI.AB  ArWASMB, 

Jttnuary  31.  1958. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  OIiIahonst, 

United  States  Senate], 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  EhEAR  Senator  CMAhonet:  We  have 
before  us  Senate  Resolution  248  under  which 
the  Senate  on  January  33  instructs  "that 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  Conunittee  on  PubUc  Works 
hold  Joint  bearings  on  the  facts  and  clr- 
ciunatances  •  •  •"  as  to  ^«  relationships  of 
certain  water  developmenjts.  As  a  sponsor 
of  this  resolution,  along  ^th  ourselves  and 
others,  we  know  you  are  qjuite  familiar  with 
this  matter  on  which  th^re  has  been  pre- 
vious correspondence  andj  which  our  com- 
mittees desire  to  pursue,  i 

It  is  our  beUef  that  w«  might  promptly 
discharge  out  responsibility  under  the  res- 
olution by  holding  the  Joint  hearings  in 
February  under  your  experienced  guidance. 
This  is,  therefore,  a  reque4t  that  you  accept 
the  chairmanship  of  the»e  Joint  commit- 
tee hearings,  arrange  for  4nd  convene  them 
as  you  deem  best,  and 
report  of  their  findings 
Ing  the  current  session," 

resolution.  Is  available.     ^ , ^ 

we  may  have  early  confirmation  of  your  ac- 
ceptance of  this  reeponslbllity. 

Consider  the  faculties  of  the  committees 
at  your  disposal  In  discharging  this  task. 
Let  us  also  report  that  Seyiator  Keu,  along 
with  ourselves  a  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
has  expressed  continuing  interest  and  is, 
therefore,  designated  as  a 'specific  represen- 
tative of  the  Public  Woiks  Committee  to 
serve  in  these  hearings.  Qhalnnan  Hatdew, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  t^e  resolution,  re- 
ported that  the  Interest  ^f  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  woiild  t^  represented  by 
Senator  Elxender. 

Senator  Anderson,  also  a  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  reports  continuing  Interest,  and 
regrets  his  activities  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  preclude  his  presid- 
ing, but  not  his  attendance,  at  hearings 
under  Senate  Resolution  2413.  Senator  Jack- 
son has  also  expressed  his  desire  to  assist  In 
developing  this  matter.  We  feel  all  members 
of  both  committees  will  a«sist  in  this  Joint 
task  under  your  skilled  chairmanship. 
Sincerely,  | 

JAKE^  E.  MXTSRAT, 

Chairman.    Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs^ 

DKNNfS  CKAVIZ. 

Chairman.     Commit^    on     Publie 
Works. 


see  that  "the 

the  Senate  dur- 

called  for  in  the 

^e  earnestly  hope 


DISTRESS  IN  THE  MIN  NG  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  vital  segments  of  the  Nation's 
economy  is  in  serious  trouble,  I  refer  to 
the  mining  industry,  in  Which  unemploy- 
ment is  rampant,  due  to  foreign  competi- 
tion which  is  threatening  not  only  the 
economy  of  the  Nation,  but  also  the  na- 
tional security.  ( 

As  has  been  pointed  out  on  this  floor 
upon  numerous  occasions  recently,  do- 
mestic tungsten  mining  Is  at  a  complete 
standstill.  Scores  of  leadand  zinc  mines 
have  shut  down,  and  those  still  operat- 
ing are  on  a  short  workv  eek. 


Copper  mining  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
same  dire  situation  because  of  foreign- 
produced  copper  being  sold  m  the  United 
States  at  a  price  several  cents  a  pound 
under  the  cost  of  production  in  our  do- 
mestic mines.  An  article  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  January  4 
sharply  pinpoints  the  situation  facing 
our  domestic  copper-mining  industry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  24, 
1958] 

Belgian  Conoo  Copfir  Producer  Cots  Prices; 
Quotes  Fall  at  London — Dealers  Opter 
Metal  nr  United  States  at  23  I4  to  23^ 
Cents  a  Pound;  Scrap  Reduced  One-fourth 
Cent 

The  price  of  copper  in  world  markets  con- 
tinues to  sag. 

Yesterday,  the  large  Belgian  Congo  copper 
producer.  Union  Minere  du  Haut  Katanga, 
cut  its  price  by  1.15  cents  a  pound  to  21.55 
cents  a  po\ind  at  New  York  and  Antwerp, 
the  lowest  In  many  years.  The  Belgian 
Congo  producer  last  cut  its  price  by  0.226 
cents  a  pound  to  22.70  cents  on  January  9. 
The  current  price  for  Katanga's  output  r«- 
flected  previous  declines  In  the  metal's  price 
in  London. 

But  copper  quotations  on  the  London  Metal 
Exchange  yesterday  slumped  almost  three- 
eights  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  equivalent 
of  20^  cente,  another  new  low  since  free 
trading  was  reeimied  In  August  1953.  The 
British  price  U  now  4^  cents  below  the 
United  States  producer  price  of  26  centa,  and 
3%  cents  a  pound  under  the  24-cent  United 
States  custom  smelter  price. 

Copper  trade  sources  figure  that  copper  can 
be  bought  In  London  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  at  a  delivered  Connecticut 
Valley  price  of  about  22^  cents  a  pound, 
after  Including  such  costs  as  freight,  Insiu-- 
ance,  conunlsslon,  and  a  premium  for  re- 
fined wire  bar  shapes  that  would  be  ptir- 
chased;  that  is  roughtly  2^  cento  lower 
than  the  United  States  producer  price  and 
IV^  cents  under  th*  custom  smelter  quota- 
tion. 

Dealers  were  reported  to  be  offering  refined 
copper  at  prices  ranging  from  23  y,  to  23  "4 
cents  a  pound. 

The  price  of  scrap  copper  was  reduced  by 
one-fourth  cent  a  pound  to  17%  cents  for 
No.  2  copper  wire  scrap.  Tliis  is  equivalent 
to  about  23  >4  cenU  a  poimd  for  the  refined 
copper  processed  from  the  scrap  that  wUl 
be  available  for  deUvery  about  8  months 
from  now. 

In  Chile,  workers  at  the  copper  mines  are 
exerting  pressure  against  the  10  percent  pro- 
duction cut  recommended  recently  by  the 
government's  copper  department.  They  said 
they  fear  that  despite  assurances  given  both 
by  the  big  American-owned  Chilean  mining 
companies  and  ChUean  authorities  the  cut 
wUl  lead  to  layoffs. 

Prom  Santiago.  Chile,  comes  word  that 
Chile's  President  Ibanez  and  Mine  Minister 
EmlUo  Oanzalez  met  wltti  the  protesting 
copper  mine  workers.  A  statement  Issued 
after  the  meeting  said  that  the  workers  had 
Mked  for  a  revision  of  the  10  percent  pro- 
duction cutback  policy  and  that  the  presi- 
dent and  the  mine  minister  had  assured 
them  au  steps  would  be  taken  to  avoid  feared 
unemployment. 

The  ChUean  workers  contend  ChUe,  with 
low-cost  production,  can  weath«-  the  ciir- 
wnt  continued   decline  In  copper's  price. 


They  also  aUege  that  many  foreign  com- 
panies have  been  incr«»lng  their  produc- 
tion capacity  during  the  last  two  years. 
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REGISTRATION  BY  THE  HOLDERS 
OP  GERMAN  BONDS 

Mr.  WmsY.  Mr.  President,  some- 
where in  the  United  States  there  exists 
a  large  part  of  $15  million  to  $20  miUion, 
waiting  to  be  claimed  by  its  rightful  own- 
ers. I  am  referring  to  money  which  is 
invested  in  German  dollar  bonds  issued 
by  92  companies  during  the  late  1920's. 

During  the  days  of  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment m  Germany,  these  bonds  were  de- 
faulted, and  were  declared  valueless. 
However,  under  a  1953  agreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  the  bonds  are 
now  being  registered  and  vaUdated. 
Holders  of  these  bonds  are  now  able  to 
get  cash  or  new  securities.  However, 
the  bonds  must  be  registered  before 
August  31, 1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  to  my  hand  a 
group  of  these  bonds,  as  samples.  Now 
that  the  bonds  have  been  validated,  they 
are  good. 

The  cash  settlements,  in  a  number  of 
cases,  have  netted  the  holders  of  the 
$1,000  bonds,  tocluding  their  coupons 
back  to  1933,  as  much  as  $2,100.  The 
settlements  generally  yield  to  the  holders 
of  these  vaUdated  old  bonds  between 
$1,500  and  $2,100,  either  in  cash  or  in 
the  form  of  new  securities. 

The  reason  why  I  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  $15  milUon  or  $20  miUion 
worth  of  unredeemed  bonds  is  held  by 
American  citizens,  who  either  have  for- 
gotten that  they  hold  the  bonds,  or  have 
not  as  yet  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  issuers  are  now  settling. 

After  the  bonds  were  defaulted  to  the 
mid-1930'8,  most  holders  forgot  about 
their  existence.  Many  of  the  original 
holders  have,  of  course,  long  since  passed 
on;  and  the  bonds  have  undoubtedly  be- 
come part  of  estates.  After  1941.  the 
bonds  were  recorded  to  estate  account- 
ings as  worthless.  Where  heirs  have 
held  on  to  the  bonds,  and  remember  that 
they  have  them  to  their  possession,  they 
are  now  to  the  happy  position  of  receiv- 
ing money  or  new  securities,  if  they  take 
prompt  action  m  registering  and  validat- 
ing the  bonds. 

Stoce  registration  of  these  securities 
for  validation  started,  on  S<^tember  1. 
1953.  the  Validation  Board  has  received 
$144,079,400  prtocipal  amount  of  the 
bonds,  of  which  it  has  vaUdated  close  to 
99  percent.  Bonds  which  were  held 
withto  Germany  or  certato  other  west- 
em  European  countries  were  accepted  as 
vaUd  by  the  Finance  Ministry  or  were 
vaUdated  by  German  examintog  agencies 
and  courts.  Thus  far,  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $250  miUion  prtocipal  amount  of 
the  bonds  has  been  accounted  for,  stoce 
the  London  agreements  were  signed. 

Since  August  31,  1956,  unde.  the  terms 
of  the  vaUdation  agreement,  holders  of 
the  securities  have  been  required  to  ex- 
plato  their  faUure  to  register  the  bonds, 
and  to  satisfy  the  Validation  Board  that 


they  are  not  grossly  negligent  to  their 
faUure  to  register  before  August  31.  1956. 
Accordtog  to  the  VaUdation  Board's  last 
annual  report,  some  800  registrations 
were  received  between  August  31.  1956. 
and  August  31,  1957,  accompanied  by 
explanations  concemtog  the  faUure  to 
file  on  time. 

The  German  estimates,  which  are  now 
beUeved  to  be  quite  accurate,  todicate 
that  there  were  In  legitimate  circulation 
approximately  $267  mUUon,  more  or  less, 
to  prtocipal  amount.  Consequently,  we 
may  say  that  between  $15  miUion  and 
$20  milUon  prtocipal  amoimt  of  these 
bonds  are  stiU  to  be  accounted  for. 

Last  Friday,  the  Department  of  State, 
cooperating  with  the  VaUdation  Board 
to  New  York,  sent  a  letter  and  announce- 
ment for  buUetto  boards  to  aU  banks  to 
the  country,  usmg  the  mailtog  list  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  notices 
caU  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity 
for  registration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  no- 
tice be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcoes  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rbcobb, 
as  follows: 

Impoetant  Announcement  to  Holobs  <» 

GSaiiAN    DOLLAB    BONOB — VALIDATION    P«0- 

CKDuac  Will  Toliumats  on  Augxjbt  31,  1968 
Holders  of  Oerman  dollar  bonds  of  th« 
issues  lUted  below,  who  have  not  yet  regis- 
tered them  for  validation,  are  urged  to  do 
so  before  the  deadline,  August  31.  1058. 
While  more  than  90  percent  of  these  bonds 
have  been  registered,  quite  a  nimiber  are 
stUl  held  by  persons  who  have  f  ra^otten  them 
or  who  have  not  learned  tliat  such  securities 
are  noW  valuable  when  vaUdated. 

A  careful  search  is  urged  of  old  files,  trunks, 
estate  papers,  envelopes  labeled  "worthless 
securities,"  wherever  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who  used  such  fUes  or 
receptacles  may  have  invested  in  foreign 
bonds.  These  bonds  were  Issued  in  the 
United  States  between  1924  and  1931,  ar« 
printed  in  the  English  language  and  were 
Issued  in  $1,000,  $600,  and  some  $100  de- 
nominations. 

HOW  TO  REGI8TZS  TOU«  BONDS  FO«  VAUDATBOir 

1.  Oet  a  registration  form  from  your  b^n^ 
broker,  or  dealer  in  securities  or  from  the 
vaUdation  board  for  Oerman  dollar  bonds. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Use  a  sepa^ 
rate  registration  form  for  each  issue  of  bonds 
you  are  registering. 

2.  Submit  a  sworn  statement  explaining 
why  the  bonds  were  not  registered  before 
September  1,  1956. 

3.  FUl  out  the  registration  form  and  for- 
ward it  with  your  bonds  to  the  depositary 
named  below. 

Send  or  present  bonds  of  the  following 
issues  with  registration  torm  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Inc..  23  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

1.  Oerman  external  loan  1924  (Dawes  loan), 
7-percent  gold  bonds,  due  October  16,  1949. 

2.  Oerman  Oovemment  international  loan 
1930  (Young  loan),  6^4 -percent  gold  bonds, 
due  June  1,  1965. 

3.  Prussia,  Free  State  of,  external  loan  of 

1926.  6  Vj -percent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
due  September  15,  1951. 

4.  Prussia,  Free  State  of,  external  loan  of 

1927,  6-percent  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  diie 
October  16.  1952. 

Send  or  present  bonds  of  the  foUowlng 
issues  with  registration  formi  to  the  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Corporate 
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Tnut  Department,  2  Wall  Street,  New  York 
15.  NY.: 

5.  Baden,  consolidated  municipalities  of.  7 
percent  external  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
due  January  1, 1951. 

6.  Bavaria,  free  state  of,  6^  percent  serial 
gold  bonds,  external  loan  of  1925. 

7.  Bavaria,  free  state  of,  6V^  percent  exter- 
nal 20-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due 
Augiist  1. 1946. 

8.  Bavarian  Palatinate  Consolidated  Cities. 
Germany  7  percent  external  serial  gold  bonds. 

9.  Berlin,  city  of,  6%  percent  25 -year  sink- 
ing fund  gold  bonds,  municipal  external  loan 
of  1925.  due  AprU  1,  1950. 

10.  Berlin,  city  erf,  6  percent  SO-year  exter- 
nal sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  Jime  15, 
1958. 

11.  Berlin  City  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  8'/^  per- 
cent 25-year  sinking  fund  debenttires.  due 
December  1, 1951. 

12.  Berlin  City  Blectrlc  Co.,  Inc.,  6^^  per- 
cent SO-year  sinking  fund  del>enture8,  due 
February  1, 1959. 

13.  Berlin  City  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  6  percent 
25-year  debentures,  due  April  1,  1955. 

14.  Berlin  Electric  Elevated  and  Under- 
ground Railways  Co.,  6'/i  percent  30-year 
first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due 
October  1. 1956. 

15.  Bremen,  state  of  (free  Hanseatlc  city  of 
Bremen),  7  percent  10-ycar  external  loan 
gold  bonds,  due  September  1.  1935. 

16.  Brown  Coal  Industrial  Corp.  "Zukimf  t" 
6l^  percent  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold 
bonds,  series  A,  due  April  1.  1953. 

17.  Central  Bank  of  German  State  Ac  Pro- 
vincial Banks,  Inc.,  6  percent  first  mortgage 
secured  gold  sinking  :'und  bonds,  series  A, 
due  August  1,  1952. 

18.  Central  Bank  of  German  State  &  Pro- 
vincial Banks.  Inc..  6  percent  mortgage 
■ecur  d  gold  sinking  fund  bonds,  series  B, 
due  October  1, 1951. 

19.  Central  Bank  of  German  State  &  Pro- 
vincial Banks.  Inc.  (German  provincial  and 
communal  banks  consolidated  agrictiltural 
loan).  6V^  percent  secured  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds,  series  A.  due  June  1.  1958. 

20.  Cologne,  city  of,  6V2  percent  25-year 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds — due  March  15, 1950. 

21.  Consolidated  Hydro-Electric  Works  of 
Upper  WurttembiiTg,  7  percent  first  mortgage 
80-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  Janu- 
ary 15. 1956. 

23.  Conversion  Office  for  German  Foreign 
Debts  (Konversionskasse).  3  percent  dollar 
bonds  dated  July  1.  1936.  due  January  1, 
1946. 

23.  Conversion  Office  for  German  Foreign 
Debts  (Konversionskasse),  3  percent  dollar 
bonds  dated  June  1,  1937;  no  fixed  matxurity 
date. 

24.  Dortmund  Municipal  Utilities,  6V2  per- 
cent 20-year  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold 
bonds,  due  October  1,  1948. 

25.  Duisburg,  city  of,  7  percent  serial  gold 
bonds,  due  November  1.  1945. 

26.  DusEeldorf.  city  of,  7  percent  external 
•erlal  gold  bonds. 

27.  Electric  Power  Corporation  6V4  percent 
first  mortgage  sinking  f\ind  gold  bonds, 
series  due  March  1,  1950. 

28.  Electric  Power  Corporation  6H  percent 
first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold  bonds, 
series  due  April  1.  1953. 

29.  Frankfort-am-Maln,  city  of,  7  percent 
serial  gold  bonds  external  loan  of  1925. 

30.  Prankfort-am-Maln,  city  of,  6'/i  per- 
cent 25-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  mu- 
nicipal external  loan  of  1928,  due  May  1,  1953. 

31.  General  Electric  Company.  Germany 
(AEO)  7  percent  20-year  sinking  fund  gold 
debentures,  due  January  15,  1945. 

32.  General  Electric  Company,  Germany 
(AEG)  6'/i  percent  15-year  gold  sinking  fund 
debentures,  due  December  1,  1940. 

33.  General  Electric  Company.  Germany 
(AEG)  6  percent  20-year  gold  sinking  fund 
debentures,  due  May  1.  1948. 


84.  German  Atlantic  CablQ  Company  7 
percent  first  mortgage  ao-year  sinking  fund 
gold  dollar  bonds,  due  April  1,  1945. 

35.  German  Central  Bank  ftor  Agriculture 
(Rentenbank)  7  i>ercent  first  lien  gold  farm 
loan  sinking  tvaaA  bonds,  due  (September  15, 
1950.  I 

36.  German  Central  Bank  for  Agriculture 
(Rentenbank)  6  percent  farm  loan  secured 
gold  sinking  fund  bonds,  due  July  15,  1960. 

37.  German  Central  Bank  fpr  Agriculture 
(Rentenbank)  6  percent  fami  loan  secured 
gold  sinking  fund  bonds,  sedond  series  of 
1927,  due  October  15,  1960.        1 

38.  German  Central  Bank  fpr  Agriculture 
(Rentenbank)  6  per  cent  famt  loan  secured 
gold  sinking  ftmd  bonds,  seiies  A  of  1928. 
due  April  15.  1938.  j 

39.  German  CouEOIidated  It^iniclpal  Loan 
of  German  Savings  Banks  tt  Clearing  Asso- 
ciation 7  percent  sinking  fun*  seciu-ed  gold 
bonds,  series  of  1926,  due  Febrtary  1.  1947. 

40.  German  Consolidated  Nfuniclpal  Loan 
of  German  Savings  Banks  &  Clearing  Asso- 
ciation. 6  percent  sinking  fun^  secured  gold 
bonds,  series  due  June  1,  1947 j 

41.  Gesfurel  6  percent  sink  ng  fund  gold 
debentures,  due  June  1,  1953. 

42.  Good  Hope  Steel  &  Iron  Works  7  per- 
cent 20-year  sinking  fund  laortgage  gold 
bonds,  due  October  15,  1945. 

43.  Hamburg  Elevated,  Underground,  & 
Street  Railways  Co.  5'/2  percei  t  10-year  gold 
loan,  due  June  1,  1938. 

44.  Hambtirg,  state  of  (free  uid  Hanseatlc 
city  of  Hamburg),  6  percent  20-year  gold 
bonds,  due  October  1,  1946. 

45.  Hanover,  city  of.  7  perct  at  10-year  ex- 
ternal convertible  gold  bondj ,  due  Novem- 
ber 1,1939. 

46.  Hanover,  city  of,  7  pefcent  external 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  dui  November  1. 
1059.  ' 

47.  Hanover,  province  of,  Hans  Water 
Works  6  percent  first  series  g(  ild  bonds,  due 
August  1,  1957. 

48.  Hanover,  province  of,  Hars  Water 
Works  6V4  percent  sinking  fui  id  gold  bonds, 
second  series,  due  February  1.  1949. 

49.  Harpen  Mining  Corp..  (  percent  gold 
mortgage  bonds,  series  of  192fl,  due  January 
1. 1949. 

50.  Heidelberg,  city  of,  714  percent  exter- 
nal 25 -year  sinking  fund  go  d  bonds,  due 
July  1.  1950. 

51.  Housing  &  Realty  Improvement  Co.. 
Berlin  7  percent  first  (closed)  mortgage  20- 
year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  November 
15, 1946. 

62.  Ilseder  Steel  Corp..  6  percent  gold 
mortgage  bonds,  series  of  1928,  due  August  1. 
19 18. 

53.  Karstadt  (Rudolph),  Inc..  6  percent 
first  mortgage  collateral  sinkli  g  fund  bonds, 
due  November  1, 1943. 

64.  Koholyt  Corp.,  6V4  percer  t  first  (closed) 
mortgage  sinking  fund  goI<  bonds,  due 
March  31.  1943. 

55.  Luneburg  Power,  Ught  tc  Waterworks, 
Ltd..  7(percent  first  mortgage  SO-year  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  due  May  l,  ]  948. 

56.  Mannheim  &  Palatinate  Electric  Cos.. 
7  percent  15-year  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold 
bonds,  due  June  1. 1941. 

67.  Mansfeld  Mining  &  Sr*eltlng  Co.,  7 
percent  15-year  (closed)  mortgage  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds,  due  May  1,  ^41. 

58.  Miag  Mill  Machinery  <to.,  7  percent 
(closed)  first  mortgage  30-yeaJ  sinking  fund 
gold  bonds,  due  Jime  1.  1956.   • 

59.  Munich,  city  of.  7  percent  serial  gold 
bonds  of  1925,  due  Augtist  1.  1^35. 

60.  Municipal  Bank  of  the  ftate  of  Hesse. 
7  percent  guaranteed  serial  gold  bonds  of 
1925.  : 

61.  Municipal  Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  of 
Recklinghausen,  7  percent  firs ;  mortgage  20- 
year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  (due  December 
1. 1947. 


62.  North  German  Lloyd  (Bremen).  6  per- 
cent 20-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due 
December  1. 1947. 

63.  North  German  Uoyd  (Bremen) .  4  per- 
cent sinking  fund  bonds  ol  1033,  due  Novem- 
l3er  1. 1947. 

64.  Nuremberg,  city  of.  J  percent  external 
25 -year  sinking  fund  gold  ponds,  due  August 

1. 1952. 

65.  Oberpfalz  Electric  Ppwer  Corp..  7  per- 
cent first  mortgage  sinlclnt  fund  gold  bonds, 
due  June  1. 1946. 

68.  Oldenburg,  free  stati  of,  7  percent  ex- 
ternal serial  gold  bonds. 

67.  Protestant  Church  In  Germany  Wel- 
fare Institution  Loan,  7  percent  20-year  se- 
ciu-ed  sinking  fund  gold  tonds,  due  October 
1,  1946. 

63.  Prussian  Electric  Co.j^6  percent  sinking 
fund  gold  debentures,  due  February  1,  1954. 

69.  Rhelnelbe  Union,  T  percent  20-year 
sinking  fund  mortgage  {gold  bonds,  due 
January  1, 1946. 

70.  Rhine-Main-Danube  Corp.,  7  percent 
sinking  fund  gold  debentures,  series  A,  due 
Ssptember  1,  1950.  1 

71.  Rhlne-Rtihr  Water  Bervlce.  6  percent 
25-year  sinking  fund  external  gold  deben- 
tures, due  January  1.  1953i 

72.  Rhlne-Westphalla  Electric  Power  Corp. 
7-percent  direct  mortgage,  gold  bonds  series, 
due  Noveml>er  1.  1950. 

73.  Rhine-Westphalia  Efectrlc  Power  Corp. 
6-percent  direct  mortgage]  gold  bonds  series, 
due  May  1.  1952. 

74.  Rhine-Westphalia  Electric  Power  Corp. 
6-percent  consolidated  mdrtgage  gold  bonds. 
series  of  1928.  due  August  1.  1953. 

75.  Rhine-Westphalla  Electric  Power  Corp. 
6-percent  consolidated  mortgage  gold  bonds, 
series  of  1930.  due  AprU  1,  1955. 

76.  Roman  Catholic  Cfiurch  In  Bavaria 
6 1/2 -percent  20-year  slnklnjg  fund  gold  bonds, 
series  A.  due  March  1.  1946. 

77.  Roman  Catholic  Cqurch  Welfare  In- 
stitution in  Germany  7-f»ercent  20-year  se- 
cured sinking  fund  gold  l»onds,  due  June  1, 
1946.  I 

78.  Ruhr  Chemical  Corp.  6-percent  sink- 
ing fund  mortgage  bonds. Iseries  A,  due  AprU 
1.  1948.  I 

79.  Ruhr  Gas  Corp.  6>|i -percent  secured 
sinking  fund  bonds,  series  A.  due  October  1. 
1953. 

80.  Ruhr  Housing  Corp,  6 >4 -percent  first 
mortgage  sinking  fund  bmds,  due  Novem- 
ber 1. 1958. 

81.  Siemens  &  Halske  St^ck  Corp.;  Siemens- 
Schuckertwerke  Co.,  Ltd;.  6 '^ -percent  25- 
year  sinlting  fund  gold  debentures,  due  Sep- 
tember 1.  1961. 

82.  Siemens  St  Halske  iltock  Corp.  6-per- 
cent participating  debentires,  series  A,  due 
Jantiary  15.  1930. 

83.  Tietz,  Leonhard.  In(t.,  714 -percent  20- 
year  mortgage  gold  bonds,  due  January  1, 
1946. 

84.  United  Industrial  Csrp.  (Vlag)  6-per- 
cent hydroelectric  first  closed)  mortgage 
sinking  fund  gold  bonds,  due  December  1, 
1945. 

86.  United  Industrial  Co  rp.  (Vlag)  6% -per- 
cent sinking  fund  gold  debentures,  due  No- 
vember 1.  1941.  I 

86.  United  Steel  Works  Corp.  6 '^ -percent 
25-year  sinking  fund  mottgage  gold  bonds, 
series  A,  due  June  1,  1951  i 

87.  United  Steel  Works  (Corp.  6^ -percent 
25-year  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold  bonds, 
series  C.  due  June  1,  195^. 

88.  United  Steel  Works  [Corp.  6^ -percent 
20-year  sinking  fund  debentures,  series  A, 
due  July  1,  1947. 

89.  Unterelbe  Power  tt  liight  Co.  6-percent 
25-year  sinking  fund  mortgage  gold  bonds, 
series  A,  due  April  1.  195^. 

90.  Vesten  Electric  Railjways  Corp.  7-per- 
cent first  mortgage  20-yeai!  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds,  due  December  1. 194|7. 
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91.  Westphalia  United  Oectric  Powu'  Corp. 
6-percent  first  mortgage  sinking  fund  gold 
bonds,  series  A,  due  January  1.  1953. 

92.  Wturttemberg.  state  of,  consolidated 
municipal  external  loan  of  1925.  7-percent 
serial  gold  bonds. 

Other  dollar  t>onds  of  West  German  Issuers 
are  considered  as  valid  and  do  not  need  to  be 
registered  for  validation.  Bonds  of  East 
German  Issuers  are  not  eligible  for  valida- 
tion at  this  time. 

German  bonds  denominated  in  a  non -Ger- 
man currency  other  than  dollars  must  be 
validated  in  the  country  of  offering. 

For  detailed  instructions  see  the  explana- 
tory pamphlet,  also  obtainable  from  the  Vali- 
dation Board  or  yotir  bank,  broker,  or  dealer 
in  securities. 

WBT    VAUDATTOIf    18   KZCESSAST 

Validation  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sale 
or  payment  of  German  dollar  bonds  which 
had  t>een  purchased  fc»r  retirement,  and  dis- 
appeared after  the  Soviet  armed  forces  ex^ni- 
pled  Berlin  in  1946.  The  procedure  for  vaU- 
datlng  dollar  bonds  in  the  United  States  has 
been  established  by  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  German  Governments. 

SCX>PS    or    VAUOATIOM 

The  Board  will  validate  only  dollar  bonds 
which  arc  shown  to  have  been  held  outside 
of  Germany  and  certain  neighboring  terri- 
tories on  January  1,  1945.  Application  for 
validation  of  dollar  bonds  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  been  held  outside  of  Germany 
on  that  date  may  be  made  through  the  board 
to  an  agency  in  Germany.  For  inform tlon 
on  this  procedure  consult  the  explanatory 
pamphlet. 

MASK   Oa   REtCHSlCASK    SECTTSmzS 

German  bonds  issued  prior  to  1925  and 
denominated  in  old  marks  are  generally  with- 
out any  tangible  value;  they  are  not  Included 
in  any  validation  or  debt  settlement  program. 
For  securities  issued  after  1924  and  denomi- 
nated in  reichsmarks.  a  special  validation 
procedure  is  still  applicable.  If  you  have  not 
already  had  such  reichsmark  securities  vali- 
dated, please  communicate  with  the  Secu- 
rities Settlement  Advisory  Agency  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic.  30  Broad  Street.  Suite 
3601.  New  York  4.  N.  Y. 

Validation  Boabo  vox  Gikmaw 

DOLLAS  Bovos, 

30  Broad  Street.  Nev  York  4,  S.  T. 
Douglas  W.  Hastmam, 

United  State*  Member. 
Dr.  Walthxs  Skaupt, 

Cterman  Member. 
Febsuast  1958. 

Mr.  WIL^y.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
many  people  In  the  United  States  have 
these  bonds.  Perhaps  all  of  them  did 
not  buy  them;  perhaps  some  have  in- 
herited them.  At  any  event,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  number  of  them  are  put 
away  in  one  place  or  another — perhaps 
in  boxes  or  in  bank  or  in  socks.  My 
purpose  at  this  time  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  present  approximately 
$20  million  or  more  can  be  recovered  by 
those  who  own  the  bonds,  even  though 
heretofore  the  owners  had  thought  the 
bonds  had  become  worthless. 

The  Validation  Board  is  doing  all  it 
can.  with  very  limited  sums,  to  bring  this 
situation  to  the  attention  of  bondholders 
and  banks  who  have  failed  to  learn  that 
these  bonds  now  have  value  when  val- 
idated. A  very  substantial  amount  of 
paid  advertising  has  been  done  all  over 
the  country.  I  am  told  that  during  the 
past  4  years  the  best  part  of  $100,000  has 
been  spent  on  newspaper  adverUsing  to 


bring  this  matter  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion. However,  It  appears  that  most  of 
the  publicity  concerning  this  activity 
enters  the  financial  pages  of  newspapers, 
and  little  or  none  of  it  gets  into  the  gen- 
eral news  columns.  The  Validation 
Board's  experience  indicates  that  most 
of  the  late  fliers  are  those  who  rarely 
read  the  financial  pages  of  newspapers. 

A  further  comment  which  I  should 
like  to  make  is  that  all  the  bonds  involved 
are  printed  in  the  English  language,  and 
appear  in  denominations  of  $1000,  $500, 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  $100. 

The  Board's  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  August  31.  1956.  and  its  current 
reports,  include  a  section  on  challenged 
registrations.  The  material  interestingly 
describes  quite  a  number  of  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  slip  through  the  vali- 
dation procedure  bonds  allegedly  looted 
during  the  Russian  cx»;upation. 

The  German  records,  which  in  large 
part  were  also  looted  or  destroyed  during 
and  after  the  last  World  War,  have  been 
reconstructed  by  the  issuers  of  the  se- 
curities to  such  an  extent  that  most  of 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  missing  bonds 
are  known.  The  Board  informs  me  that 
it  has  not  had  from  any  German  issuer 
a  single  complaint  that  it  has  thus  far 
validated  a  looted  bond. 

Mr.  Douglas  W.  Hartman,  the  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Validation  Board, 
told  me  quite  confidently  that  the  Board 
anticipated  little  difficulty  in  detecting 
any  effort  which  might  be  made  before 
the  end  of  validation  to  have  looted 
bonds  validated. 

At  this  time  I  should  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fine  job  being  done 
by  this  Board  for  validation  of  German 
dollar  bonds.  The  United  States  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Hartman,  and  the  German  mem- 
ber. Dr.  Walther  Skaupy.  have  given  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  what  dedi- 
cated representatives  of  two  nations  can 
do  in  endeavoring  to  achieve  a  common 
goal. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  German  issuers  of  these  bonds 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
the  highly  commendable  way  in  which 
they  are  trying  to  honor  these  securi- 
ties. 

In  conclusion.  I  call  attention  to  the 
specimens  of  German  dollar  bonds  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  study  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  recognize  them  should  any 
of  their  constituents  have  questions  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  press 
Will  see  to  It  that  sufficient  notice  is 
given  of  this  situation,  so  that  those  who 
own  bonds  can  locate  them.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  remainder  of  the  bonds 
be  located. 

SPKEOD  NEEDED   ON  DAIRY-PRICE- 
SUPPORT  LBQISLATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  Congre^w  has  less  than  60  days 
in  which  to  act  upon  an  approaching 
deadline  in  dairy-price-support  legisla- 
tion. 

If  appropriate  acUoD  Is  not  taken. 
there  will  be  a  disastrous  drop  in  the 


level  of  price  supports  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts. According  to  an  annoimcement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  drop  is  scheduled,  as  we  are  aware, 
for  April  1— the  beginning  of  the  new 
marketing  year. 

To  avoid  s^hing  an  already-too-low 
farm  income,  the  Congress,  therefore, 
must  act  with  all  possible  speed  on  pro- 
posed legislation  to  maintain  at  least  the 
present  level  of  price  supports  for  dairy 
products. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  been  taking  action 
on  proposed  legislation  to  cancel  the 
attempt  to  slash  support  prices.  Also, 
it  is  greatly  encouraging  that  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  reports  that  it 
will  soon  be  getting  its  hearings  under 
way.  Again.  I  respectfully  stress  the 
need  for  immediate  action,  since  the 
deadline  is  only  a  few  weeks  away. 

As  we  know,  I  have  cosponsored  pro- 
posed legislation — S.  2924  and  S.  2912 

which  would  cancel  the  attempt  to  slash 
price  supports  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
I  am  happy  to  reemphasize  that  these 
bills  have  broad  bipartisan  support. 
Since  the  introduction  of  these  meas- 
ures, I  have  received  a  great  many  com- 
munications in  support  of  them. 

Naturally,  all  of  us  can  appreciate  the 
farmers'  interest  in  seeking  to  maintain 
the  very  modest  minimum  income  which 
they  now  receive.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
basic  consideration. 

Besides  hearing  from  a  great  many 
individual  farmers,  I  have  also  heard 
from  a  nimiber  of  farm  organizations. 
Among  these  are  the  Pure  Milk  Prod- 
ucts Cooperative,  the  Milwaukee  Coop- 
erative Milk  Producers,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Badger  Cooperative. 

But  I  should  like  to  stress  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  this  proposed  legislation 
has  gained  suiH^rt  from  many  other 
segments  nf  the  general  economy. 
These  include  implement  dealers,  pri- 
vate and  cooperative  creameries,  elec- 
trical associations,  and  others. 

I  request  unanimous  consr^nt  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recom)  a 
few  of  these  messages  from  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  our  Wisconsin  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo,  as  follows: 

Fond  du  Lac.  Wn.,  January  le.  19St. 
Senator  Alezandbb  Wn,>T, 
Senate  Otflce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C, 
Our  State  board  of  directors.  In  session 
today,  January  10,  1958,  were  stunned  by 
President  Etoenhower's  message  on  agricul- 
ture wherein  he  recommends  that  dairy  sup- 
port minlmums  be  lowered  to  60  percent  of 
parity  and  wherein  be  considers  dairying 
along  wltli  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  the  other 
basic  commodities.  At  present  parity  flg- 
tires.  the  President's  proposal  would  permS 
the  lowering  of  3.95  percent  milk  to  about 
$2.40  per  hundred  weight.  This  could  cost 
Wisconsin  dairy  fanners  another  $95  miUion 
per  year  in  dairy  income  in  addition  to  the 
$46  mlUion  cut  Benson  has  announced  for 
the  next  production  year. 

We  urge  that  you  use  every  poerihto  means 
to  institute  a  $3.80  per  hundredwetght  man- 
clatory  minlmma  dairy  support  prtoe. 
WuxiAM  CWcKiam, 
GenenU  Mrnnmger.  Pvr*  MUk  Prod* 
nctt  OooperaHM. 
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MlLWAUKEC  OOOPKXATTVS 

MlUC  IProotjcxss, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  January  3, 19S8. 
The  Honorable  Aucxandeb  Wiuet, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deak  Senator  Witirr:   Tlie  Milwaukee 
Cooperative    Milk    Producers    believes    that 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eenson's  plan  to 
cut  price  supports  to  75  percent  of  parity 
Is  wrong  and  sbould  not  be  put  Into  effect. 
We  believe  that  farmers  are  In  no  condi- 
tion to  accept  a  cut  of  from  22  to  25  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  nailk,  because  their 
costs  are  going  up  instead  of  becoming  lower. 
Particularly  dairy  farmers  are  the  hardest 
working   people   in   the    Nation   and   receive 
the  lowest  return  for  their  effort  and  invest- 
ment. 

We  trust  that  you  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  price  supports  on  dairy  products 
where  they  are  now,  at  least  for  all  of  the 
year  1958. 

Thanking  you.  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charus  Dinxen,  Secretary. 

[From  a  Merrill.  Wis.,  implement  dealer] 

Januabt  29, 1958. 
Hon.  Senator  Wn.zT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  niunerous  times  of  late  by 
farmers  in  our  locality  about  the  Benson  pro- 
posed cut  in  dairy-support  program.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  siu-plus  production  of  dairy 
supplies  and  that  something  different  from 
what  has  been  done  will  have  to  be  planned 
out  and  put  into  practice  to  get  us  out  of  a 
mess. 

After  considerable  discussion  with  farmers 
In  the  community,  small-business  men  that 
are  directly  affected  by  farmers'  change  in 
income,  and  also  In  talking  with  some  manu- 
facturers, I  believe  that  for  the  present  at 
least  we  should  not  let  the  supports  be  cut 
and  something  should  be  done  about  the 
surplus  that  is  coming  on  the  market  from 
the  Eastern  States  fluld-mllk  producers. 

I  know  that  If  our  farmers  here  will  have 
to  take  a  cut  in  their  dairy  income  that  I  and 
many  other  small  businesses  will  also  feel  the 
hurt  of   the   small   Incomes. 

May  I  ask  that  you  as  our  representative 
give  this  serious  consideration  and  work  to- 
ward a  goal  of  helping  our  Wisconsin  farmer. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Shawano,  Wis., 
January  23. 1958. 

Al^ZZANDEk   WlLET. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
We    believe    every    effort    should    be    put 
forth  immediately  on  your  bill  S.  2924  and 
then   self-help  bill  H.  R.   10043   or  Laird's 
bill  will  be  the  best  for  permanent  legisla- 
tion for  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer. 
Geo.  W.  Rttppue. 
Consolidated  Badger  Co-Op. 

RiCHi.Ain>  Cooperativs 

Electric  Association, 
Richland  Center,  Wis.,  January  16, 1958. 
Hon.  Alexandxr  Wn.ET, 
United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAs  Ssnator:  The  Richland  Ckxiperative 
Electric  board,  at  its  last  meeting,  directed 
me  as  secretary  to  write  to  you  and  ask  for 
yo\ir  assistance  in  reversing  the  order  of 
Secretary  of  Agrlciilture  Benson,  under 
which  dairy  price  supports  will  be  cut  to  the 
minimum  level  under  present  law.  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  already  eating  into  their 
depreciation  and  other  reserves  to  keep 
going,  and  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in 
pulling  the  rug  out  from  imder  them  will 


result  ^n  complete  bankiaipt<  y  for  many  of 
the  hard  pressed  farmers. 

National  Milk  Producers  federation  has 
estimated  that  dairymen  will  lose  about  $250 
million  in  income  next  y?ar  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Benson  cut.  Experience  has 
plainly  demonstrated  that  previous  cuts  by 
Sacretary  Benson  have  not  resulted  in  any 
decrease  in  surpluses,  and  have  not  Im- 
proved the  prices  of  milk  andidalry  products 
In  the  market  place.  At  a  ;lme  when  re- 
liable reports  indicate  that  V  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  are  earning  an  avert  ge  of  only  43 
cants  an  hour,  for  working  Ime  last  year, 
we  cannot  find  language  stri  mg  enough  to 
condemn  this  unfortunate  ac  Jon  in  further 
depressing  farm  income. 

We  call  upon  you  to  glv«  us  every  as- 
■istance  possible  in  securing  a  reversal  of 
this  unfair  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thkron  M.  JJannet, 

Secretary. 

Janukry  31.  1958. 
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St.  Pattl.  Minn., 
Eon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington, 
I  am  a  large  dairy  farmer 
also  president  of  Palls  Dairy 
Wis.,    where    we    receive    mill: 
approximately  1,500  farmers 
chasing    milk   from    small 
private  creameries.     I  am  also 
president  of   Western   Dairy 
Clarkfleld,    Minn.,    where    we 
from  16  cooperative  creamer ie  i 
creamery    representing 
farmer  producers.     The  drop 
price   will   not   hurt   the 
reduction  in  price  will  be 
farmer.     This  drop  in  price,' 

a  very  serious  blow  to  the  < 

is  beyond  us  to  comprehend 
tion  for  continually  reducing 
to  farmers  while  nearly  all 
of    our    economy    continue 
The  labor  costs  are  being 
In  many  cases  these  increases 
having  been  negotiated  from 
ahead  with  the  result  that 

farmer  purchases  is  costing 

This  price  squeeze  on  one  of 
portant  segments  of  our 
ova    opinion.    Justified.     The 
price  supports  will  not  reduo^ 
tion  but  will  Increase  it  as 
must  have  a  minimum  cash 
their  obligations.     We  request 
e-^sry  effort  and  means  poss 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  support  price  April  i. 
the  least  that  can  be  done 
the  present  support  level. 


appro  dmately 


crea  merles 


econ  }my 


possible 


PiRA  Farm.  Wis., 
Senator  Wiley:  A  word  to 

am  with  you  to  stop  any 

supports. 

Prom  a  dairy  fanner. 


dol  Qg 


Dear  Senator  Wiley:  As  a 
ron  County  I  hope  you  are 
you  can  to  stop  Benson  from 
rate  of  parity. 

If  not  I'll  Just  have  to 
to  make  ends  meet  and  that 
so-called  overproduction 
Sincerely. 
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EDUCATION  LEGISIATION 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Presideijt.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  very  fine  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Cummer  asking  support  for  the  King- 
Jenkins  biU,  H.  R.  4662.  '  lie  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Poiter    and  I  have 
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introduced  an  identical  measure  in  the 
Senate  because  of  ou^  interest  in  the 
educational  system  and  the  need  to  cor- 
rect an  unjust  situation.  Our  bill  would 
permit  teachers  to  dediict  amounts  up  to 
$600  a  year  from  gross  income  for  their 
expenses  for  tuition,  books,  and  other 
equipment,  travel  anq  living  expenses 
while  away  from  honje,  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  their  hormal  living  ex- 
penses, in  connection  ^'ith  their  enroll- 
ment in  a  course  or  courses  of  education 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education  ac- 
credited by  the  accredltmg  agency  of  a 
State  or  Territory  or  l^y  a  regional  ac- 
crediting agency.  Mbst  schools  and 
States  now  require  thai  teachers  return 
to  college  for  further  training  during  the 
summer  months  or  at  iight  school  dur- 
ing the  school  year  sq  as  to  mamtam 
professional  status.  Tliis  should  be  con- 
sidered a  business  expehse,  and  in  other 
businesses  can  be  deducted  from  gross 
income. 

I  ask  unanimous  co4sent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Cummer's 
the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  print  id  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Eo  Thte: 

I  am  a  schoolteacher  1 1  the  Jxmlor  high 
school  here  in  Moorhead.  Minn  j  have 
been  teaching  for  8  years. 

I  spent  the  summer  of  1B54,  1956,  Mid  1956 
doing  graduate  work  at  St.  Cloud  Stote 
College.  Ordinarily  I  would  have  done  car- 
pentry work  to  supplem<nt  my  income.  I 
have  never  figured  the  e^act  dollar  cost  of 
attaining  my  master's  degree.  I  spent  money 
for  tuition,  and  so  forthi  and  lost  out  on 
additional  income  becaus^  I  felt  I  could  be- 
come a  better  teacher  by  taking  further 
training.  | 

If  the  King-Jenkins  bill,  H.  R.  4662,  is 
passed  to  enable  teacheA  to  deduct  from 
taxable  Income  the  cost  ot  further  education 
It  will  be  too-  late  for  mi  to  benefit  finan- 
cially. However,  I  urge  yo  j  to  vote  favorably 
on  this  issue. 

It  is  inexcusable  and  a  i  ank  Injustice  that 
a  businessman  can  deduct  such  things  as 
entertaining  customers  and  a  teacher  can- 
not deduct  educational   eKpenses. 

I  know  men  teachers  wh  o  put  in  a  full  day 
of  teaching  and  then  attend  a  3-hour  evening 
class  once  or  twice  a  w(ek.  Maybe  their 
basic  reason  is  to  get  a  bitter  salary  but  he 


Jam  ary  31. 1958. 

I  it  you  know  I 
further  cut  in  price 


probably  needs  tliat  extra 
the  businessman. 

I  respectfully  urge  you 
toward  the  Klng-Jenklns 
others  to  do  likewise. 
Sincerely, 

CfiARi.Kg  Cmucn. 
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A  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  VISITS  THE 
U.  S.  S.  ^. 
Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  fall 
of  1957,  a  group  of  Russian  engineers 
were  permitted  to  visit  Mirmesota  and 
see  our  mining  industi^.  At  the  same 
time,  a  five-man  technical  mission  stud- 
ied the  peat  industry  of  Russia  for  3 
weeks.  Included  in  thlj  group  was  Dr. 
Edward  L  Piret,  of  th<  department  of 
chamical  engineering  a.\  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  His  trip  was  sponsored 
by  the  Iron  Range  Resources  and  Reha- 
bilitation Commission,  ^tate  of  Minne- 
sota. Dr.  Piret  wrote  o :  his  experience 
in  the  December  Issue  <f  Chemical  En- 
gineering Progress.   Bee  iuse  of  its  inter- 
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cstlng  content,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  so  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  have  an  oi^wrtunlty  to  ben- 
efit from  his  findings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Chemicai.  Enoinkxr  Vutts  thk  17.  S.  8.  R. 

(By  Edgar  L.  Piret,  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  University  ot  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) 

Recently,  as  a  member  of  a  6-man  tech- 
nical miasion  *  arranged  by  the  United  States 
State  Department.  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  and  study  for  a  3-week  period  the  large 
peat  Industry  of  the  U.  S  8.  R.  It  was  also 
possible  to  visit  Soviet  institutions  of  edu- 
cation and  research,  including  several  de- 
voted specifically  to  chemical  engineering. 
This  paper  will  serve  as  background  for  a 
later  report  on  chemical  engineering  In  the 
U.  8.  8.  B. 

Soviet  engineers  and  proiessors  were  al- 
ways cordial,  open,  and  informative  in  their 
discussions.  The  c^Qcials  place  no  restric- 
tions on  the  taking  of  pictures  and  several 
requests  to  see  laboratories  and  special  items 
of  interest  were  granted.  As  a  consequence, 
the  trip  proved  most  Interesting  and  inform- 
ative. The  fact  that  we  were  official  guests 
of  the  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  undoubt- 
edly eased  these  visits  greatly. 

A  visitor  to  Russia  will  frequently  and 
most  forcefully  be  struck  by  the  seemingly 
sudden  Soviet  scientific  development,  and  by 
the  sharp  contrasts  in  advancement  which  be 
sees.  He  wlU  find  it  dlfflciilt  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, because  at  one  moment  he  may  see  a 
modern  laboratory  or  apparatus  of  advanced 
design,  yet  in  the  next  moment  he  wUl  see 
equipment,  a  design,  or  working  methods  of 
several  decades  ago. 

Perhaps  a  more  startling  exxjerlence  Is  to 
discuss  a  right  up-to-the-minute  engineer- 
ing subject  with  a  Soviet  engineer  thor- 
oughly familiar  and  up  to  date  in  his  field, 
and  then  a  few  minutes  later  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  despite  his  obvious  good  will,  intel- 
ligence and  high  education,  this  same  engi- 
neer's knowledge  of  the  true  economic,  social, 
and  political  conditions  In  the  United  States 
is  highly  inaccurate  and  out  of  date  by  35  or 
more  years. 

In  several  laboratories.  I  noticed  very  re- 
cent issues  of  American  chemical  engineering 
and  chemical  Journals  and  it  was  easy  to  talk 
with  Soviet  chemical  engineers  and  other 
technical  men  about  modern  engineering 
problems— for  example,  a  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental aspect  of  the  unit  operations. 
They  were  well  informed,  talkative,  and  de- 
scribed their  interesU  and  problems  In  edu- 
cation and  research  in  an  open,  stimulating 
manner. 

In  almost  terrifying  contrast  because  of  Its 
significance.  I  saw  not  a  single  American  or. 
for  that  matter.  English  or  other  West  Euro- 
pean newspi^jer  or  popular  magazine  on  sale 
in  any  hotel  lobby,  railroad  staUon.  depart- 
ment store,  bookstore,  or  bookstand. 

One  sees  many  such  American  items 
even  in  the  lesser  cities  of  Prance.  Finland, 
Germany,  Italy,  Sweden,  etc  Lack  of  In- 
terest in  the  United  SUtes  or  InabUity  to 
read  EnglUh  *  moet  cerUinly  is  not  the 
cause  of  this  conspicuous  absence  of  iJifor- 
matlon.  Time  and  again  in  the  U.  8.  8.  B. 
I  (and  others  of  our  group)  was  asked  by 
people  in  the  streeta,  by  studenU.  and  oth- 


'  Sponsored  by  the  Iron  Range  Resources 
and  Rehabilitation  Commission,  State  of 
Minnesota. 

'  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  students  In  the 
Soviet  Institutions  of  higher  learning  study 
English,  according  to  the  recently  released 
report  on  Soviet  education  by  the  United 
States  Ofllce  of  Education. 


en,  tor  any  American  book,  magasiDe,  or 
even  scrap  of  newspaper  that  might  have 
wrapped  a  pcMkage  in  our  luggage. 

When  I  speak  of  Xngllsfa  language  and 
Western  European  publlcaUons.  Z  am  of 
course  excluding  such  newspaper*  as  the 
French  Communist  Humanity.  Moscow 
News  (published  In  Moscow),  copies  in  li- 
braries, books  by  James  Fenlmore  Cooper 
and  other  classics  of  years  ago.  and  e^e- 
clally  what  to  me  were  obviously  carefully 
selected  volumes  of  highly  unrepresentative 
Western  writers.  These  publications  unfor- 
tunately leave  the  Soviet  man  with  the 
erroneous  impression  that  he  is  weU  in- 
formed about  the  outside  wcH-ld.  He  does 
not  even  know  that  he  doesn't  know. 

Thxis,  on  one  hand  we  see  that  the  Soviet 
engineer  has  ready  access  to,  and  uses,  the 
latest  technical  Uterature  of  the  West.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  man  has  no  effec- 
tive access  to  our  newq>apers,  or  even  to  our 
most  popular  magazinss  or  representative 
contemporary  literature.  Most  tragically, 
what  I  did  hear  on  every  hand  about  our 
cotmtry  and  its  people  was  highly  inaccu- 
rate and  warped.  It  recalled  to  me  the  par- 
allel situation  I  met  in  Germany  in  1936. 

The  need  for  a  broad  and  early  flow  of 
information  and  understanding  is  aU  too 
clear. 

Certainly,  the  people  I  came  in  contact 
with  professionally  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
IntellectuaUy  capable  of  better  understand- 
ing us  and  our  way  of  life,  given  more  infor- 
mation. So  there  is  a  chance  that  efforts  in 
that  direction  would  result  In  substantial 
gains. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
is  now.  in  a  hlglUy  planned  and  vigorous 
manner,  concentrating  much  effort  on  the 
technology  and  mechanization  of  its  basic 
industries.  Also.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
Soviet  Government  policy  is  to  give  the  high- 
est priorities — and  to  support  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  world  history — to  its  scien- 
tific, engineering,  and  industrial  research 
and  development  personnel  and  laboratories. 
Still  more  significant,  because  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  effects  within  10  to  15  years,  is 
that  this  expansion  of  industry  and  of  basic 
and  of  applied  research  is  now  being  sup- 
ported with  a  vlgcnrous  modernization  and 
expansion  of  the  educational  centers  for  the 
training  of  engineers  and  scientists.  Auto- 
matic contiol  and  ih»  use  of  recording 
instruments  seems  to  be  particularly  em- 
phasized in  the  chemical  enigineermg  educa- 
tional program. 

The  present  statiu  of  Soviet  science  and 
engineering,  as  related  to  that  of  the  West- 
ern World,  is  of  course  difllcult  to  assess  ac- 
curately In  a  short  visit  to  the  country.  But 
it  was  evident  to  me  after  having  seen  sev- 
eral laboratories — and  particularly  after  ob- 
serving in  detail  the  methods  and  the  scr'-; 
With  whlcto  they  are  carrying  on  the  peat 
industrial  research  program — ^that  the  So- 
viets have.  In  that  field  at  least,  advanced 
to  where  they  are  using  modern  engineering 
techniques,  modem  methods  of  industrial 
product  and  process  development,  and  mod- 
em managerial  techniques. 

For  example,  we  were  shown  an  extensive 
laboratory  program  in  which  comprehensive 
and  accin-ately  taken  data  were  being  used 
to  calculate  economic  optimum  for  projected 
processes.  For  other  similar  projects  sev- 
eral pilot  units  were  testing  the  laboratory 
results.  Surprisingly,  several  large-scale 
semlworks  operations  were  also  being  run 
In  parallel  to  decide,  under  essentially  full- 
scale  conditions,  the  costs  of  competing 
processes.  Within  a  single  ministry  and  pwro- 
gram  the  Soviet  system  allows  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  more  than  one  process  all  the  way 
up  to  and  including  full-scale  production. 
Each  stage  Is  evaluated  in  terms  of  rubles/ 
ton.  including  such  items  as  raw  materials, 
labor,  transportation,  amortization  of  plant, 
amortisation  of  equipment,  safety  clothing. 


ste.    The  only  ttsms  I  havn  found  mlaitng 
were  Interest  on  capital  and  social  seeurtt^r. 

The  concentration  of  effort  and  of  ftmdi 
on  technical  education,  research,  and  derd- 
opment  for  heavy  industry  and  for  the  miU- 
tary  is  inevitably  taking  place  at  tb«  expenss 
Of  the  living  standards  of  the  people. 

Certainly  the  people  of  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
and  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  I  saw 
have  a  Spartan  or  leas  existence.  They  see 
few.  U  any,  luxuries.  The  living  standards 
of  the  Russians  are  far  below  our  own.  but 
as  far  as  I  could  tell,  these  standards  were 
not  so  low  as  to  provoke  violent  discontent. 
Most  Russian  people  simply  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  in  the  outside  world. 
Their  basis  of  comparison  is  their  past. 
After  aU.  the  history  of  Russia  has  always 
been  an  unhappy  one.  with  expression  and 
grixiding  poverty  the  lot  for  nearly  everyone. 

The  Russian  people  I  saw  in  the  cities 
were  adequately,  if  only  roughly  clothed  and 
seemed  adequately  nourished.  It  was  stated 
that  a  great  improvement  in  dothing  had 
occurred  m  the  past  3  years. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  the  lot 
of  the  young  Russian  engineer  is  today  poor 
when  compared  with  his  American  counter- 
part. For  example,  about  10  percent  of  a 
yoting  Soviet  engineer's  monthly  salary  is 
gone  when  he  buys  a  single  pair  of  very 
ordinary  quality  shoes.  A  similar  pair  of 
shoes  would  cost  a  young  American  less  t,h»n 
2  percent  of  his  monthly  salary  oC  $475.  A 
good  pair  of  shoes  is  practically  unobtain- 
able for  the  young  Russian  since  he  would 
have  to  pay  nearly  2  weeks  salary  for  them. 
A  smaU  Volga  car.  whose  equivalent  here 
would  cost  the  young  American  about  4 
months'  salary,  representa  so  many  months 
of  work  (15)  for  the  Russlsoi  that  it  Is 
clearly  out  of  reach. 

The  table  appears  to  show  that  as  far  as 
his  monthly  earnings  are  concerned,  the 
starting  salary  of  the  young  Russian  engi- 
neer is  only  a  little  above  that  of  other 
workers  in  the  country.  However,  special 
privileges  of  many  kinds  typically  reserved 
for  select  groups  in  the  Soviet  system,  status, 
and  earnings  potential  as  indicated  in  the 
table  make  the  young  engineer's  situation 
an  enviable  one  when  compared  to  others 
in  Russia.  He  is  also  at  a  decided  advantage 
relative  to  highly  trained  professionals  in 
nontechnical  fields. 

Then,  too.  If  he.  for  example,  manages  to 
become  a  staff  member  and  ultimately  a  pro- 
fessor at  an  institute  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, he  achieves  not  only  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  positions,  but  one  held  in  high- 
est honor  In  the  community. 

The  Russian  of  the  cities  must  be  particu- 
larly conscious  of  the  educational  and  tech- 
nical advancementa  of  his  country  which  are 
displayed  before  him  in  the  form  of  elaborate, 
permanent  educational  exhibitions  intended 
to  excite  him  with  their  Implied  promises  for 
the  future.  High  buildings,  ornate  subways, 
and  immense  stadiums  also  feed  emotional 
hungers.  Amiisement  parks  are  lined  with 
posters  showing  industrial  production  curves, 
with  Increasing  slopes  for  the  future,  and 
slogans  Inciting  the  Russian  to  greater  efforts 
(much  like  our  own  wartime  posters) .  There 
are  no  advertlsementa  increasing  his  appe- 
tites and  urging  him  to  buy.  Nor  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  outside  world,  or  of  what  he  does 
not  have,  available  to  disturb  him  from  his 
tasks.  The  Russian  citizen  Is  apparently  ex- 
pected to  feel  that  he  has  considerable  eco- 
nomic freedom  since  he  can  within  his  or- 
ganization criticize  work  methods,  foremen, 
etc.  Political  freedom  he  has  never  had  and 
probably  does  not  miss.  Morality  is  identi- 
fied with  the  good  of  the  party,  and  religion 
is  mere  superstition. 

The  decision  to  concentrate  much  effort  on 
education  for  science  and  engineering,  on 
research  and  development,  etc..  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  faceta  of  national  life.  U.  ot 
course,  a  result  ot  policy  <tectstoas  which  can 
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most  easily  be  Imposed  on  a  nation  by  deci- 
sive authority  from  above. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Moscow  represent  one  recent  peak  result  of 
such  a  policy.  This  large  group  of  structures 
located  on  the  Lenin  Hills  overlooking  Mos- 
cow cost  9300  million  to  build.  This  Is  a 
recent  project,  built  In  1949-63,  and  consists 
of  a  main  SS-story  building  and  36  other 
buildings  situated  in  a  parUike  area  of  some 
800  acres.  With  its  43  elevators,  marble  halls, 
aud  corridors.  It  Is  Impressive.  Its  design, 
however,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  from  the 
viewpoint  of  efficiency.  The  main  point  to 
be  not-id  is  that  this  new  University  of  Mos- 
cow, with  Its  23,000  students,  trains  scientists 
exclusively — chemists,  physicists,  mathe- 
maticians, geographers,  geologists,  etc.  The 
literary  and  other  less  favored  faculties  are 
still  located  In  the  antiquated,  crowded 
buildings  of  the  old  university  In  downtown 
Moscow.  This  new  palace  of  educatlon-for- 
science  on  Lenin  Hills,  the  many  well-sup- 
ported Institutes  for  engineering,  education, 
and  research,  and  the  incentive  of  the  high 
rewards  are  clear  Indexes  of  the  great  value 
which  the  Soviet  Government  attaches  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  engineering  and 
to  education  for  these  fields. 

All  this  concentration  on  technology  of 
course  fits  In  with  the  materialistic  philos- 
ophy of  the  Communists.  However,  It 
should  not  be  Inferred  that  there  is  no  cul- 
tiural  activity.  A  visit  to  the  ballet  at  the 
Bolshol  Theater  or  to  an  outdoor  perform- 
ance at  the  Kyrov  Stadliim,  or  a  recalling 
of  modem  Soviet  comiKisers  will  quickly 
show  that  this  Is  not  so.  I  was  told  that 
there  has  been  a  most  extensive  development 
over  the  whole  country  or  many  schools  of 
music  and  that  there  Is  a  strong  interest  in 
poetry.  The  paintings  that  I  did  see,  how- 
ever, appeared  completely  unimaginative  and 
stagnant.  The  multitude  of  crowded  book- 
stores and  bookstalls  lining  the  main  streets 
of  Moscow,  of  Leningrad,  and  other  towns 
we  saw  is  Indicative  of  a  wide  Interest  In 
reading. 

One  sees  In  city  parks,  along  highways.  In 
the  subway  stations,  and  also  in  small  towns, 
statues  and  posters  showing  a  young  man 
or  girl  studying  a  book.  These  apparently 
are  ideals  to  which  the  Soviet  youth  Is  ex- 
posed. The  presence  and  significance  of  such 
statues  Is  less  surprising  when  one  is  in- 
formed that  in  the  last  40  years  the  Soviets 
have  raised  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps to  increase  the  number  of  students  in 
their  schools  from  less  than  10  million  to 
more  than  34  million  today  and  that  uni- 
versal secondary  education  is  planned  by 
1960.  Illiteracy  has  been  essentially  eradi- 
cated. A  new  nation  has  taught  itself  with- 
in two  generations — young  and  old  alike — 
to  read  and  to  write  and  has  produced  In 
1955  young  scientists  and  engineers  at 
double  the  rate  of  our  United  States  of 
America — the  most  advanced  and  powerful 
Indvistrlal  nation  of  the  world.  Today  Rus- 
sia Is  reported  to  have  70,000  or  so  Ph.  D.'s 
In  science  and  engineering. 

There  are  now  33  Soviet  universities  and  a 
multiplicity  of  technical  Institutes  and  re- 
B3arch  organizations  which  Inevitably  have 
affected  and  will  continue  to  raise  the 
scientific  and  technical  skills  of  the  Rxis- 
sian. 

A  visitor  naturally  searches  to  find  the  in- 
centives used  to  promote  so  much  advanced 
study  and  research  In  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  The 
ansvrer  came  quickly.  Money  and  prestige, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  the  incentives 
used  even  In  Russia  today.  They  are  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  Individual's 
contribution  to  the  state. 

A  Soviet  student  enters  a  higher  technical 
school  through  severe  competitive  examina- 
tions and  Is  considered  to  be  working  for  the 
state  as  he  would  in  an  industrial  plant. 
There  are  no  tuition  fees  since  last  year,  and 
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all  successful  students  hava  substantial 
scholarships.  Retention  of  t^ese  scholar- 
ships (as  well  as  their  amountts  and  privi- 
leges) Is  related  to  scholastic  performance, 
as  is  the  Job  to  which  the  graduating  stu- 
dent has  access.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  rewards  available  to  thq  engineering 
graduate — and  particularly  to  the  engineer- 
ing educator — are  considerable 

The  directions  In  which  th;  best  talent 
tends  to  flow  under  such  circi  mstances  are 
obvious,  and  the  effect  upon  th  e  quality  and 
number  of  high-grade  enginee  -s  and  scien- 
tists available  to  the  nation  :  ollows. 

Otir  own  industrial  experlenc  s  has  demon- 
strated, in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  it  is 
essential  for  a  corporation  to  |iave  a  strong 
research  and  development  progt'am  if  it  Is  to 
maintain  its  position  relativei  to  competi- 
tion. Our  earnest  competltloa  for  the  fu- 
tvire  Is  no  longer  largely  between  corpora- 
tions: it  is  between  our  Na  ion  and  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  each  one 
of  us. 

The  effects  of  the  Russian  p  }licy  for  edu- 
cation and  research  on  the  d<  velopment  of 
the  Soviet  state  are  already  :lear.  If  the 
United  States  invests  heavily  1^  better  edu- 
cation and  basic  research  it  can  be  certain  of 
a  high  return  in  a  few  years  ih  the  welfare 
and  material  wealth  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  good  Investment  even  without  con- 
siderations of  national  j  security.  Its 
achievement,  however,  will  take  more  than 
Investment.  T 

IMPBESSIONS   THAT   REI^ilM 

The  high  personal  qualities  and  drive  of 
the  men  who  received  us  in  the  t  laboratories 
and  plants. 

The  burdens  evident  In  th«  faces  of  the 
people  we  saw  In  the  villages— la  reminder  of 
our  common  humanity,  problems,  and  hopes, 
and  the  need  for  Justice  and  f(*  peace  in  the 
world. 
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Salaries  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
EEAL  Different  Persons  to 
Russia  in  July  1957 

Nonqualified  labor,  500  rubl 

Women  sod  pickers,  700  to 
month. 

Taxi  drivers,  800  to  900  rub^s  per  month. 

Women  on  construction  Job*,  600  to  1,000 
rubles  per  month.  T 

Women  guides,  university  fraduates,  800 
rubles  per  month. 

Tractor  drivers  in  peat  flel^ls,  900  rubles 
per  month. 

Peat  field  supervlsore,  2,7d0  rubles  per 
month. 

Engineers  Just  out  of  schoo^,  1,000  rubles 
per  month. 

Engineers  with  15  years  ex:^erience,  3.000 
to  4,000  rubles  per  month. 

C!oal  miners,  3.000  to  4,0<l0  rubles  per 
month.  ( Recognizing  essentia  I  and  danger- 
ous work.) 

Machinists  (48  hours  per  vi^k),  1,000  to 
2,000  rubles  per  month. 

High-school  teachers,  1,200  ^o  1,500  rubles 
per  month. 

Medical   doctor   or   lawyer, 
rubles  per  month. 

Chemists   (with  4  years  tralinlng) 
10  to  15  years'  experience,  1,100  rubles  per 
month;    with   a   kandldat,   2,8  K)   rubles   per 
month;     with    a    doktor,    4,5(|0 
month. 

Engineering  assistant  to  a  dfcuty  minister 
of  the  government,  2,500  rubl  ss  per  month. 

Manager  of  a  500-man  plan;,  3.500  rubles 
per    month    plus    additional    ^cUities 
apartment,  etc.) . 

Professors  at  a  university,  d.i 
rubles  per  month  plus  addltj)nal  faculties 
(car,  etc.). 

President  of  the  Academy  of 
highest  salaried  individual  in 


Artists'  salaries  are  very,  ve  'y  high;   e.  g.. 


a  top  dramatist,  20,000  rubles 


,500   to    1,800 


After 


(car. 


,000  to  11.000 
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per  month. 


A  party  member  receivep  no  pay  for  hia 
political  work  (I  was  told) . 

PSICBS 

Moscovite  sedan,  15,000  ^bles. 
Volga  sedan   (comparable  to  a  very  small 
European  Ford),  30,000  rubles. 

Ordinary  quality  dress  siloes.  100  rubles. 
Good  quality  shoes.  300  tb  400  rubles. 
One  kilogram  butter.  28  mibles. 
One  kilogram  white  brea^,  1  ruble. 
One  kilogram  good  meat.  IlO  rubles. 

BZCHANOK    RAIES 

Commercial,     1    ruble    ^uals    25     cents 
United  States. 

Tourist,  1  ruble  equals 
States. 


10  cents  United' 


[Mr.  Proxiore]. 
to  increase  the 


INCREASED  EQUIPMENT  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  RURAL  MAIL  CAR- 
RIERS ' 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  [Mr.  President, 
every  one  of  us  knows  from  personal 
experience  that  operatihg  our  automo- 
biles becomes  more  expensive  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Whenlever  individuals 
are  reimbursed  for  the  ise  of  their  cars 
in  business,  the  ratej  per  mile  has 
steadily  increased. 

Among  those  who  miist  operate  their 
automobiles  in  the  line  [of  duty  are  the 
rural  letter  carriers  of  uie  country.  It 
has  been  their  experience  that  the  ex- 
pense has  outrun  the  size  of  the  reim- 
bursement. In  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, S.  3050  was  introduced  January 
16,  1958,  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 
This  measure  proposes 
equipment-maintenance  allowance  for 
rural  carriers  in  the  po^al  service  to  11 
cents  for  each  mile  or  jfraction  thereof 
or  $4.50  p>er  day,  whlcliever  Is  greater. 
The  rate  is  now  9  cents. '  There  is  a  pro- 
vision, too,  for  an  additional  allowance 
of  $2.50  per  day  for  carriers  serving 
heavily  patronized  routes. 

Hearings  on  this  bii  were  recently 
conducted  by  the  Senatt  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committ^.  Included  in 
the  record  of  the  hearinfr.  Mr.  President, 
is  my  statement  in  sunport  of  S.  3050. 
Because  my  statement  [contained  some 
significant  figures  provi(ked  by  rtiral  car- 
riers from  my  own  Sta^,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  included  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
Before  Senate  Post  Office  and  Crvn.  Serv- 
ice Committee,  February  7,  1958,  Hearing 
OF  Subcommittee  on  SJ  3050.  EQxnPMENT 
Maintenance  Allowance  for  Rural  Car- 
riers 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing in  Portland  with  a  delegation  of  rural 
carriers  from  my  home  84  ate  of  Oregon  on 
October  28,  1957.  We  met  in  my  Portland 
office  and  we  discussed  tpe  situation  that 
confronts  every  rural  carrlier  In  the  country. 
That  situation  may  be  stated  simply  as  one 
in  which  expenses  are  coiMistently  outrun- 
ning income.  Jvist  as  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
his  equipment  at  inflated  prices  out  of  In- 
come that  has  not  risen  proportionately,  so 
the  riiral  mall  carrier  fln^  himself  p>aying 
higher  prices  for  his  cars  i  each  time  he  re- 
places his  old  one.  He  ajso  finds  that  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  oil  I  have  climbed  to 
new  highs.     His  equipmebt  allowance  has 
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not  kept  pace.  The  result  is  that  the  rural 
carrier  is  digging  deeper  every  year  to  cover 
his  expense  deficit  from  his  salary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  In  effect  the  rural 
carriers,  to  the  extent  of  that  deficit,  are 
endowing  rural  delivery  service. 

I  am  sure  it  waant  conceived  that  such 
should  be  the  case  when  the  Orange  battled 
successfully  in  behalf  of  the  inauguration  of 
rural  free  delivery  in  the  last  century. 

I  told  the  rural  carriers  who  placed  before 
me  the  imperative  need  of  adjustment  of 
the  mUeage  equipment  allowance  that  I 
wanted  them  to  provide  me  with  copies  of 
their  worksheets  so  that  I  could  present  the 
undispu  table  facts  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. This  they  have  done  and  the  figures 
fully  support  their  claims.  I  have  gone  over 
a  score  of  these  expense  sheets  which  I  wiU 
leave  with  the  professional  staff  members  of 
this  committee  for  further  analysis.  Let  me 
point  out  a  few  figures  gleaned  from  these 
reports  which  emphasize  the  extreme  need 
for  enacting  S.  3050.  The  deficit  reported 
In  these  20  reports  ran  as  high  as  $781.97. 
There  were  3  of  the  20  rural  carriers  report- 
ing whose  deficits  were  under  $100.  There 
were  three  who  had  deficits  of  more  than 
$500.  The  average  deficit  of  the  20  who 
reported  was  $256  annually.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  that  each  of  these  rural  carriers  Is 
making  to  the  postal  service.  "lYue.  It  Is 
deductible  expense  which  is  subtracted  from 
their  salary  on  line  6,  page  1.  of  form  1040. 
But  It  Is  unjust  and  Inequitable,  and  as  far 
as  the  families  qf  the  Individual  carriers  are 
concerned.  It  Is  In  effect  a  cut  in  salary. 

This  year  these  rural  carriers  in  Oregon 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an  even  greater 
deficit  if  measures  to  Increase  the  mileage 
equipment  allowance  fall  of  enactment. 
Their  liability  and  collision  Insurance,  for 
one  thing,  has  Jumped  30  percent.  Those 
who  will  replace  their  automobiles  will  do  so 
at  a  far  higher  figure  than  the  old  car  coet 
when  it  was  new.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  fig- 
ures lead  me  to  concur  with  Mr.  Kenneth  D. 
Pendall,  president  of  our  Oregon  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association  when  he  says  "We  car- 
riers feel  it  is  unfair  to  ask  us  to  dip  Into  our 
salary  to  pay  costs  of  equipment  that  we 
have  to  have  to  properly  serve  our  routes." 
There  would  seem  to  be  only  one  reply  that 
could  properly  or  fairly  be  given  Mr.  PendalL 
That  would  be  enactment  of  S.  3050. 

I  have  assured  the  president  of  the  Oregon 
rural  carriers  that  I  will  vigorously  support 
and  work  for  such  a  measure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PROC- 
LAMATION OP  INDEPENDENCE  BY 
REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  brief  statement 
relating  to  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  by  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mastot 

The  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  which  occurs  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  should  be  honored  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  holds  sacred  the  Ideals  upon  which 
our  liberty  and  independence  were  estab- 
lished. 

This  anniversary  oommemoratea  a  hlstorlo 
event  In  the  world  struggle  for  freedom  and 
Justice.  It  brings  to  ottr  attention  once 
more  the  heroism  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  their  courageous  determination  to  keep 


uppermost  In  their  hearts  and  minda  their 
goal  of  national  Independence. 

Held  eaptlve  by  a  foreign  Invader  and 
robbed  of  their  sovereignty  by  the  armed 
might  of  Soviet  aggression,  these  valiant  peo- 
ple have  never  surrendered  to  despair.  Sub- 
jected to  savage  persecution  vmder  the  iron 
heel  of  Communist  tyranny  and  terrorism, 
they  have  never  lost  hope  of  ultimate  victory! 
Their  spirit  of  independence  has  not  been 
crushed  but  lives  on  to  Inspire  new  hope 
that  the  day  of  Uberatlon  Is  close  at  hand. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  on  this  mem- 
orable anniversary,  to  make  known  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  that  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  noble  cause  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence and  Join  them  In  prayer  that  their  land 
may  soon  again  be  restored  to  her  rightful 
and  honored  place  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world. 


ALASKAN   AND   HAWAIIAN 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  S.  49,  the 
bill  to  enable  the  strategic  and  richly  en- 
dowed American  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
become  a  State,  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  during  the  first  session  of 
this  85th  Congress,  and  is  now  pending 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  It  is  Calendar 
No.  1197. 

In  connection  with  this  pending  legis- 
lation, the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  both 
have  published  recently  highly  pertinent 
editorials — the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  and  the  Post  on  last  Friday, 
February  7.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  most  timely  and  carefully  con- 
sidered editorials  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  10, 

1958] 

Statehood  Shenanigans 

We  dont  believe  President  Eisenhower  was 
being  disingenuous  when  he  came  out  at  his 
press  conference  last  week  for  bringing  the 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  bills  up  simul- 
taneously. But  the  overwhelming  probabil- 
ity is  that  If  the  attempt  to  tie  the  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  statehood  bUls  together  succeeds 
neither  one  wUl  get  through. 

Such  a  failure  would  be  a  new  breach  of 
the  promises  made  by  both  major  parties  In 
1952  and  again  In  1956.  The  RepubUcan 
platform  of  1952  pledged  "immediate  state- 
hood" for  HawaU  and  "statehood  vmder  an 
equitable  enabling  act"  for  Alaska.  In  1956 
the  platform  called  for  "immediate  state- 
hood" for  lx>th  Territories.  The  Democratic 
platforms  in  1952  and  again  in  1956  likewise 
pledged  "Immediate  statehood"  for  the  two. 
If  platform  promises  were  like  other  kinds  of 
promises  Alaska  and  Hawaii  would  now  be 
States.  ' 

But  the  promises  have  been  evaded:  first. 
In  1953,  when  Hawaii  was  klUed  off  by  tagging 
Alaska  to  the  same  bill:  now.  In  1958,  when 
Alaska's  cause  Is  likely  to  be  ruined  by  Unk- 
ing It.  In  the  same  blU  or  an  Immediately 
following  bUl,  with  the  now  more  difficult 
cause  of  Hawaii.  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Knowland  has  given  warning  to  this  effect, 
and  since  he  could  rally  som*  race-oonsclous 
Democrats  the  effect  may  be  fatal  to  both 
Territories.  There  has  been  a  shift  in  the 
statehood  situation  since  1953  as  Alaska's 
political  strength  has  grown  and  as  HawaU 's 
leftwlng  elements  have  frightened  off  some 
former  friends  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 


There  Is  no  quarrel  between  the  Hawcllan 
statehood  advocates  and  the  Alaskans.  If 
Alaska  gets  through  at  this  senslon  HawaUl 
chances  at  the  next  session  will  be  Improved. 
But  the  parliamentary  attempt  to  tie  the  two 
together  comes — let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that — ^from  those  who  dont  want 
either  Territory  to  enjoy  self-government 
that  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  Dnlon. 

[From    the    Washington    Post    and    Tlmea 

Herald  of  February  7,  1958] 

Take  AI.ASKA  First 

Senator  Knowiano  has  muddled  the  water 
over  consideration  of  statehood  for  Alaska 
by  Insisting  that  Hawaiian  statehood  also  be 
considered  Immediately.  We  hope  that  this 
Is  an  Inadvertence,  and  not  a  deliberate  ma- 
neuver to  thwart  statehood  for  either  Terri- 
tory. Republicans  would  take  upon  them- 
selves an  ugly  responsibility  If  they  were  to 
resiirrect  the  cynical  device  that  was  used 
to  kUl  statehood  several  years  ago  when  the 
two  bills  were  tied  together. 

Until  Mr.  Knowland's  statement,  or  at  l?a«t 
until  President  Eisenhower's  news  corfer- 
ence  on  Wednesday,  the  chances  for  Alaskan 
statehood  seemed  brighter  then  in  a  long 
time.  Speaker  Ratbttsn  had  given  the  bill 
his  personal  endorsement  and  promised  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote  In  the  House.  There  were 
slmUar  grounds  for  optimism  in  the  Senate, 
with  tacit  agreement  that  the  AlaEka  bill 
would  pave  the  way  lor  later  consideration  of 
Hawaii.  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
seemed  to  tiave  concluded  not  only  that 
Alaska's  cause  is  Just,  but  also  that  both 
parties  would  benefit  from  early  passage  of 
enabling  legislation.  Interior  Secretary 
Seaton  has  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
statehood  and  last  year  suggested  a  sensible 
plan  for  protection  of  the  Federal  Interest  In 
Alaska  that  has  become  the  basis  of  the 
present  bill. 

On  Wednesday,  however,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
advocated  the  simultaneous  ndmlralon  of 
both  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and  now  comes  Mr. 
Knowland's  statement.  This  has  an  omi- 
nous ring,  for  it  Is  not  the  way  to  help 
HawaU.  Champions  of  statehood  for  both 
Territories  know  that  there  is  more  contro- 
versy over  Hawaii.  Therefore  the  most  prom- 
ising course  is  to  concentrate  on  passing  the 
Alaska  bill  now,  in  full  confidence  that  when 
Alaska  finally  assumes  her  privUeges  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  regular  member  of  the 
Union,  HawaU  wUl  not  be  far  behind. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  my 
own  record  in  the  Senate  as  a  supporter 
of  statehood  for  Hawaii  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  took  an  active  part  in  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  81st  Congress 
which  led  to  our  favorable  report  on 
H.  R.  49,  the  Hawaii  Statehood  EnabUng 
Act  of  that  Congress.  This  was  the  first 
Hawaii  statehood  bill  ever  to  be  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  82d  Congress  I  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  HawaU  bill;  and  again  in  the  83d 
Congress,  I  not  only  was  a  sponsor,  but 
also  took  an  active  part  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  passage  of  the  state- 
hood bill.  In  the  84th  Congress,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In^ilar 
Affairs  Committee,  I  introduced  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  and  helped  hold  the 
hearings  on  the  measure.  So,  too,  in 
this  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  50,  state- 
hood for  Hawaii,  and  helped  with  our 
committee's  favorable  actton  on  the 
measure. 

Today,  Mr.  PresidCDt.  I 
supporter  of  statehood  for 
have  bcGa  all  through  the 
am  also  a  realtsu   Jia 
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the  AlMkB  bill.  H.  R  79M.  hms  been  re- 
ported favorab^  by  the  House  Oommit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Tnsular  Affairs.  The 
H'iwail  bin  has  not  even  been  acted  on 
by  the  Territories  Subcommittee. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Alaska  bill  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  enactment  this 
session:  the  Hawaii  bill  has  relatively 
little.  Together,  neither  of  them  would 
have  much  chance,  in  my  c<msidered 
opinion. 

Therefore,  all  friends  of  statehood 
should  unite  in  permitting  Alaska  to  go 
forward  alone  this  year. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  Alaska, 
I  might  mention  that  our  measure,  8. 49. 
does  not  provide  that  the  two  so-called 
Tennessee  plan  Senators  should  be  recog- 
nized and  seated  forthwith  in  this  Ixxly. 
On  the  contrary,  specific  provision  is 
made  for  primary  and  general  elections 
to  be  held  in  the  Territory  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  and  elect- 
ing representatives  to  Ccmgress  after  the 
State  has  been  admitted.  Thus,  each 
political  party  again  would  have  equal 
opportunity  of  electing  Senators  and  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  as  one  who  has  also  sup- 
ported statehood  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  as  one  who  has  been  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  believing  both  of 
these  great  Territories  will  gain  state- 
hood, that  I  hope  very  much  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  aiKi  the  majority  pol- 
icy conunittee  will  not  only  schedule  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  the  bill  to 
grant  statehood  to  Alaska,  but,  when  the 
Senate  has  acted  upon  that  bill.  I  hope 
they  wHl  immediately  thereafter  sched- 
ule for  consideration  the  bill  to  grant 
statehood  to  Hawaii,  for  action  by  the 
Senate,  to  at  least  give  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  again 
pass  upon  these  great  public  policy  ques- 
tions relating  to  statehood  for  both  Alas- 
ka and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  and  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  his  genuine  statesmanship  in  behalf 
of  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  I  am  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  Senator 
that  both  Territories  should  become 
States.  As  stated,  I  have  sponsored  and 
supported  bills  for  that  purpose  through- 
out the  years. 

I  intend  to  go  forward  with  support  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  after  we  succeed 
in  securing  passage  of  the  Alaska  bill.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  wiU  agree  with  me 
that  the  likelihood  of  getting  a  bill 
through  for  Hawaiian  statehood  Immedi- 
ately is  not  very  favorable.  As  soon  as 
the  circumstances  are  propitious,  I  am 
willing  to  support  it. 
^  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MURRAY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  for  get- 
ting both  bills  on  the  calendar,  where 
they  follow  in  sequence,  one  behind  the 
Other.  I  notice  Calendar  No.  1197  is  Sen- 


ate bin  49.  a  bin  to  provldel  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alalika  into  the 
Union,  and  immediately  following  that 
Is  Calendar  No.  1198.  Senate  biU  50.  a 
bOl  to  provide  for  the  admftislon  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Ui^ion. 

I  know  that  the  committee  would  not 
have  reported  the  bills  to  th<  Senate  im- 
lesB  the  committee  membefs  felt  both 
Territories  were  qualified  far  statehood. 
An  I  am  sxiggesting  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  that  once  the  bill  to  provide 
statehood  for  Alaska  has  be^n  taken  up 
and  has  been  acted  upon,  immediately 
following  that,  as  appears  o^  the  Senate 
Calendar,  the  bill  to  proviqe  statehood 
for  Hawaii  should  be  taken!  up.  so  that 
at  least  the  Senate  of  the  Ubited  States 
will  have  an  opportunity  to 'vote  on  the 
question  immediately  following  consid- 
eration of  statehood  for  Alajska. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  hop*  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  be  ablejto  join  with 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  |  in  getting  a 
vote  on  both  of  these  meases  at  this 
session. . 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  may  be 
sure  I  win.  I  have  alwa3«  supported 
statehood  for  both  Territories,  and  I 
shaU  continue  to  work  for  statehood  for 
Hawaii 


FIGHT  FOR  WORLD  I  EALTH 

Mr.  NEUBE31GER.  Mr,  President, 
the  eminent  medical  authority.  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.  D.,  whp  specializes 
in  that  subject  for  the  New  [York  Times. 
has  written  a  persuasive  column  entitled 
"Fight  for  World  Health.tDr.  Rusk 
seeks  further  support  of  jthe  various 
branches  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  he  pays  deserved  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  the  distingiished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [lufr.  Hn.L].  as 
the  "dean  of  American  h»lth  legisla- 
tion^ Dr.  Rusk  emphasiz^  the  fight 
against  cancer  and  heart  #sease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
salient  article  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk, 
from  the  New  York  Times  ]of  February 
2,  1958,  appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fight  for  World  Health — An   Analysis  or 
MoNZT  Neeozo  To  Mottmt    ^itensivz  on 

CaMCU  A14D  HXAET  DiSEASS 

(By  Howard  A.  Kuek,  H.  D.) 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  n  essage  earlier 
this  month,  President  Eisenlower  invited 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  the  current 
global  plan  for  the  eradicati(  n  of  malaria 
from  the  world  In  the  next  5   rears. 

He  then  suggested  that  at  a  first  step 
toward  his  "Science  for  Pea<e"  plan  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unit  >d  States  pool 
their  efforts  In  research  against  the  two 
great  killers  and  cripplers,  can  cer  and  heart 
disease.  i 

Senator  Lister  Hill,  Demicrat  of  Ala- 
bama, long  the  "dean"  of  Anierlcan  health 
legislation,  has  now  pn-opo8«l  immediate 
Implementation  of  the  Pre8i4ent's  sugges- 
tion by  a  dynamic  program  <i  "health  for 
peace."  i 

Speaking  on  the  Senate  fl^or,  Mr.  Hill 
deplored  what  he  termed  "th#  unfortunate 
contrast  between  word  and  deed." 
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He  cited  the  President'*  proposal  tn  hia 
•tat*  of  the  Union  message,  but  then  added, 
*^t  in  his  budget  message  he  proposed  that 
we  cut  back  our  own  domftic  fight  against 
these  dread  kUlers  of  maakind." 

In  his  budget  menag^,  the  President 
recommended  that  the  oveiuU  api»opriation 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  remain 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  at  the  current 
$211,183,000. 

Realloeatlon  of  funds  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  wonld  reduce  fvinds 
from  the  National  Cancw  Institute  from 
$66,402,000  to  $55,923,000  and  the  National 
Heart  Institute  from  $35,936,000  to  $34,- 
712,000. 

Once  again  the  President  also  plans  to 
ask  Congress  to  increase  tl|e  overhead  or  in- 
direct cost  allocation  to  medical  schools  and 
other  research  Institutions  from  the  present 
15  percent  to  25  percent,  jcongrass  refused 
to  do  this  last  year.  i 

OTHER  BUDCXT  RlJQXrESTS 

The  President's  other  budget  proposals  re- 
lating to  the  health  activii 
ment    of    Health.    Sduca; 
would: 

Bed\ice  the  $121  million 
eral  grants  for  hospital 
million. 

Increase  funds  available 
Drug  Administration  by  1 

Decrease  tuberculosis 
percent. 

Increase  funds  for  radlo^glcal  health  ac- 
tivities by  50  percent. 

Appropriate  another  $30{  million  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  construction  of  medical  re- 
search facilities.  I 

Reduce  funds  for  venereal  disease  and  com- 
municable disease  control.  \ 

As  the  first  step  toward  j  health  for  peace. 
Senator  Hill  urged  that  th4  President  submit 
to  Congress  a  substantial  supplemental 
budget  Increase  for  researth  against  cancer 
and  heart  disease  and  a  long  range  research 
program  against  these  diseases. 

The  remainder  of  his  program  would: 

Expand  United  States  j  participation  In 
existing  international  programs  again«^^  can- 
cer and  heart  disease.  ] 

Have  the  United  States  iake  the  InltiaUve 
in  planning  international  research  attacks 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

Provide  for  an  official  exchange  between 
Russian  and  American  s|:ientists  engaged 
in  research  on  cancer  and.  heart  disease. 

Provide  that  the  United  States  Initlats 
plans  tor  an  intemationali  clearinghouse  on 
medical  research  informaiion  not  only  on 
cancer  and  heart  disease  but  on  all  the 
major  illnesses  which  plague  hximanlty. 

BIPASTISAN    Sm>POBT   MOTXD 

The  question  of  Increasejd  fiinds  for  medi- 
cal research  has  long  had  bipartisan  support, 
Two  years  ago,  for  example.  Senator  Mar 
CAREi  Chase  Smith,  Rep 
introduced  a  bill  caiUng  t 
penditure  by  the  Federal 
5-year  period  for  medical 
grants  for  medical  researth  facilities. 
Federal  aid  to  medical  education . 

Congress  has  regularly  Appropriated  more 
funds  for  the  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  than  recom- 
mended In  the  President's  budget.  Congress 
recognizes  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  firmly  believe  in  tafc-supported  med- 
ical research. 

Nor  can  the  contributli 
Hill's  proposals  to  interna 
Ing  be  questioned.  Most 
while  we  and  the  rest 
spending  billions  of  doUa: 
Instruments  of  death  a 
our  struggle  for  survival,  we  should  spend  a 
few  million  on  promoting  health,  happiness, 
human  understanding,  ard  dignity  in  our 
struggle  for  peace. 
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But  If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  within  our  reach  of  uniting  the 
people  of  the  world  in  the  common  cause 
against  diseases  which  know  no  geographi- 
cal or  Ideological  boundaries,  we  must  fol- 
low Senator  Hnx's  advice  that  we  must  act 
and  act  boldly,  now. 


PAY  TELEVISION 


Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  regarding  the 
alleged  propaganda  campaign  by  the 
television  networks  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  viewing  pay  television. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TTmrBD  Statbb  Senate, 
Wcuhington,  D.  C,  Fehrxiary  10,  195$. 
The  Honorable  John  C.  DoERvn. 

Chairman,    Federal    Communicatioru 
Commission,  Washirmton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Crairmam  :  I  read  a  statement  by 
E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr..  president  of  ZeniUi 
Radio  Corp.,  in  the  city  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  dated  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 5,  1958,  at  pages  20-21,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed. 

The  allegation  is  made  by  Mr.  McDonald 
that  certain  television  stations  in  the  coun- 
try, pursuant  to  urging  by  their  network,  are 
employing  their  facilities  to  make  false 
charges  against  subscription  television,  all  of 
which,  it  is  alleged,  is  a  part  of  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  Induce  members  of  the 
public  to  write  letters  in  opposition  to  sub- 
scription television  to  Members  of  Congress. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  law 
Imposes  upon  television  station  licensees  the 
duty  of  fair  and  objective  presentation  of  all 
controversial  Issues  to  the  public.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  they  cannot  use 
their  facilities  for  one-sided  and  unfair  prop- 
aganda campaigns  in  which  they  or  anyone 
With  whom  they  associate  liave  an  Interest. 

If  my  xuiderstanding  of  the  law  is  correct 
and  if  the  charges  are  factual,  then  It  would 
be  true  that  certain  television  licensees  have 
improp>erly  used  their  facilities  and  have  vio- 
lated their  duties  as  licensees. 

I  have  taken  no  position  on  subscription 
television,  although  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  American  people  are  not  capable 
of  deciding  for  themselves  whether  they  like 
pay  television  after  they  have  seen  It. 

I  take  no  position  with  respect  to  the  alle- 
gations made  by  Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  determining  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  allegations.  If  Zenith's  charges  are 
not  true,  then  this  fact  should  be  exposed 
to  the  public.  If  they  are  true,  then  it  is 
highly  ImpcHtant  that  we  determine  whether 
such  licensees  have  violated  the  law  or 
whether  the  law  should  be  strengthened  to 
avoid  such  tremendous  unrestrained  concen- 
trations of  propaganda  power. 

I  would  appreciate  your  determining  the 
treatment  that  television  stations  have  given 
to  subscrlpUon  television  since  October  of 
1967,  partlciUarly  with  regard  to  the  fair- 
ness of  their  presentation  of  the  subject.  I 
would  appreciate  a  report  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

I  *m  aware  that  your  Commission  is 
presently  under  fire  in  connection  with  other 
matters.  However,  inferences  that  you  have 
been  unduly  influenced  by  the  networks  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  tliat  you  did  not 
yield  to  the  pressures  which  are  presently 
being  broxight  to  bear  on  the  Congress  In 
cwinectlon  with  this  matter.  It  may  weU 
be  that  the  fundamental  soundness  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government  may  be  In 
lor  a  serious  testing.    It  U  in  that  light  that 


I  believe  everyone  having  any  connection 
with  this  problem  should  carefully  «>»ftmlT^^^ 
hl8  conscience  at  the  present  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  B.  Long. 

Mr.  lONO.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  the  advertisement  by  the 
Zenith  Corp..  to  which  my  letter  makes 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoko,  as  follows: 
Tket'rb  All  Scarb)  to  Death  or  Yon,  the 

PUSLIC 

Tes;  they  are  rtinnlng  scared  as  cats. 
They  are  afraid  to  give  you  the  freedom  to 
choose  on  your  own  tiehalf  the  television 
programs  you  might  want  to  see.  They  say 
that  you  must  be  compelled  to  watch  the 
programs  they  select  for  you  or  nothing  at 
aU. 

Who  Is  so  afraid?  The  president  of  CBS 
and  the  president  of  NBC  and  the  president 
of  ABC  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  and  a  number 
of  other  very  powerful  people  who  run  tele- 
vision networlu  and  are  so  afraid  to  trust 
you  that  they  are  operating  a  nationwide 
propaganda  and  lobbjrlng  campaign,  hoping 
to  high  pressure  you  and  Congress. 

What  are  they  so  afraid  of?  These  men 
know  better  than  anyone  else  that  your  TV 
set  is  technically  capable  of  receiving  the 
finest  new  motion  pictures,  hit  Broadway 
plays,  and  other  attractions  which  you  can 
now  see  only  by  leaving  your  home  and  go- 
ing out  to  the  theater  or  stadium. 

They  know  you  would  like  to  be  able  to 
see  these  programs  in  jomx  own  living  room 
at  a  cost  to  the  whole  famUy  of  less  than 
one  ticket  to  the  movies.  No  babysitters — 
no  traffic,  no  parking  fees — and  no  commer- 
cials in  the  program. 

They  are  afraid  that  even  the  limited  trial 
run  of  subscription  TV.  recently  authorized 
by  the  FCC,  would  prove  a  public  demand  for 
really  great  programs  and  be  a  huge  success. 

This  is  what  wakes  them  up  shaking  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  They  are  afraid 
you  will  find  out  how  good  TV  can  really 
be.  This  is  why  they  are  flooding  the  public 
and  Congress  with  the  phony  charges  that 
subscription  TV  will  make  every  set  owner 
pay  for  the  programs  he  now  sees  free.  They 
know  this  is  not  true  and  that  it  cannot  ever 
be  true. 

At  Zenith,  we  have  time  and  time  again 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  plain  business 
stupidity  to  ask  you  to  pay  to  see  a  program 
you  are  now  receiving  free.  The  FCC  has 
stated  that  it  does  not  intend  to  permit, 
during  the  tests  or  after  them,  any  practices 
that  will  impair  the  availabUlty  of  advertis- 
ing supported  or  so-called  free  programs. 
But  despite  all  this — ^the  pliony  diarge  con- 
tinues being  dinned  into  the  ears  of  millions 
of  Americans,  accmnpanied  with  the  request 
that  people  object  to  subscription  television 
in  letters  to  Congressmen. 

The  campaign  Is  pa3ring  off  handsomely. 
Thousands  of  letters  from  people  rebelling 
against  the  idea  of  having  to  pay  for  present 
television  programs  are  pouring  into  Caa- 
gressmen's  offices. 

Actually,  these  thousands  of  letters  prove 
what  we  have  always  known;  namely,  that 
the  public  would  be  outraged  if  asked  to  pay 
for  television  jM-ograms  now  received  through 
advertising  sponsorship.  It  has  always  been 
our  position  that  subscription  television  can 
only  succeed  if  it  offers  vastly  superior  pro- 
graming for  which  people  are  willing  to  pay. 

This  all-out  network  campaign  raises  a 
frightening  specter  of  network  power  over 
the  public  mind.  If  It  Is  successful.  It  wUl 
confirm  the  three  networks  as  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  lobby  the  country 
has  ever  known.     Between  them,  they  will 


have  an  ironclad  grip  over  what  shall  be 
seen  and  what  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  Na- 
tion's 40  million  television  sets.  This  power 
Is  now  being  used  to  prevent  you  from  even 
sampling  the  wares  oC  a  new  competitor, 
subscription  televisicm.  It  oan  also  be  used 
for  many  purposes,  poUUcal  as  well  as  eoo- 
nomle.    Where  will  it  stop? 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  the  matter 
In  which  this  power  is  being  used  today,  here 
are  a  few  of  the  facts: 

Last  January  13,  on  the  eve  of  Congres- 
sional  hearings  regarding  subscription  tele- 
vision and  proposed  action  to  loosen  the 
stranglehold  networks  now  have  on  their 
dependents,  the  aflUiated  stations,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  threw  an  enor- 
mous banquet  in  Washington.  There  was 
provided  a  Uvlsh  star-studded  program  of 
entertainment  which  CBS  would  have 
charged  an  advertiser  a  quarter  of  a  million 
doUars  to  televise.  It  was  specifically  de- 
signed to  attract  Members  of  Congress. 
What  these  guests  had  not  anticipated,  was 
the  presence  of  scores  of  executives  ofafflli- 
ated  stations,  well  briefed  beforehanil.  and 
strategically  seated  In  the  hope  that  the 
captive  audience  of  Senators  and  bongress- 
men  could  be  indoctrinated  against  sub- 
scription television. 

Stations  were  urged  to  go  on  the  air  at 
home  to  repeat  the  charge  that  subscription 
TV  would  take  over  all  TV,  and  to  urge  their 
listeners  to  write  opposing  letters  to  their 
Congressmen. 

One  station,  a  CBS  affiliate,  went  so  far  a* 
to  teU  the  kids  listening  to  a  children's  pro- 
gram that  it  would  be  killed  off  by  pay-TV 
and  to  be  sure  to  get  mother  and  dad  to 
write  their  Congressman  and  SenatCK'. 

Others  bought  space  in  local  newspapers 
to  publish  the  same  phony  charges. 

Still  others  scurried  through  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  urging  their  representatives  to  vote 
for  legislation  that  would  ban  even  the  FCC- 
authorized  trial  of  subscription  TV. 

NBC.  another  network,  asked  its  affiliated 
stations  to  contribute  money  to  an  organ- 
ization formed  solely  for  the  pvirpose  of 
fighting  subscription  TV. 

Washington  has  rarely.  If  ever,  seen  such 
a  display  of  high -pressure  lobbying  from  en- 
trenched and  vested  Interests. 

All  this  has  Just  one  purpose — they  want 
to  pressure  Congress  into  thinking  thst  the 
people  are  against  subscription  television. 
The  networks  and  the  movie  theaters  don't 
really  believe  you  are  against  it — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  so  afraid  you  wUI  support 
it  during  the  course  of  the  trtal  run  profKised 
by  the  FCC  that  they  are  frantic  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  you  from  liavlng  that 
chance.  If  they  really  believed  you  were 
against  pajring  a  smaU  fee  for  better,  com- 
mercial-free programs,  or  that  we  wont  be 
able  to  bring  such  programs  to  you,  then 
they  should  welcome  a  public  test.  They 
know  as  well  as  anyone  that  we  must  have 
your  support,  earned  by  giving  you  the  top- 
notch  programs  you  reaUy  want,  because 
without  your  support,  even  a  limited  test 
would  be  a  crashing  flop. 

It  is  astounding  enough  that  the  networks 
dare  undertake  such  an  unprecedented  thing 
as  the  outlawing  of  a  new  competitor  at 
birth.  It  is  shocking  enough  that  their 
cynicism  toward  governmental  processes  has 
reached  the  point  where  they  insult  Con- 
gress by  seeking  to  use  lavish  entertainment, 
pressure  from  special  interests,  and  lettsrs 
obviously  induced  by  unfair  propaganda  to 
obtain  legislation  to  protect  their  own  pock- 
etlxx>ks.  It  is  amazing  enough  that  they 
can  take  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  out  of  the  public's  airwaves,  lor 
which  they  pay  nothing,  and  then  use  those 
public  airwaves  to  conduct  unfair  propa- 
ganda campaigns.  But  the  most  astounding, 
shocking,  and  amazing  thing  of  all  Is  that 
three  organisations  la  Nvw  Tork  City  coukt 
have    amasMd   «Kh    terrible    power.     Tbe 
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PrcfMent,  Ze»«*  Jbtfto  Ctirp. 

[From  fh«  Tnlaa  IVibtme  of  Jaxmarj  23. 
1968] 

What  Aboot  Pat  TV? 

Preeklaits  ct  America's  three  major  nuUo- 
TV  networks  bave  been  busy  tbis  week 
warning  a  Ooogreaskmal  eommtttee  that 
pay  TV  woaU  ruin  free  TV. 

The  aif^unent  Is  IntrlKuing.  Here,  say  the 
(entlonen.  are  magnificent  television  pro- 
grams free  to  the  American  people  at  a 
mere  twist  of  the  lingers.  Yet  if  the  Federal 
C<xnmunications  CommlasUm  approvea  a 
8-year  test  of  pay  TV.  aay  these  net- 
work preeidents  in  «nlaon.  pracUeaUy  all  the 
good  shows  and  talent  would  grailtate  to 
the  pay  circuits,  leaving  free  TV  nothing. 

Let's  examine  this: 

Why  Aould  a  man  pay  for  product  A 
when  a  smillar  product  B  Is  offered  free? 
There  Is  only  one  answer.  He  must  prefer 
product  D  enough  to  make  up  for  the  price. 

Bow  could  pay  TV  surriTe  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  free  TV?  Only  If  pay  TV 
offered  programs  that  appealed  to  X  num- 
ber of  people  so  much  more  than  the  free 
TV  fare  that  these  people  would  be  willing 
to  fork  over  mough  to  make  pay  TV  a  pay- 
ing propoaltkui. 

is  there  any  reasom  why  Americans  should 
not  have  a  choice  twtween  free  entertain- 
ment azul  paid  entertainment?  They  always 
have.  You  can  go  to  the  symphony,  or  you 
can  play  a  record  on  your  phonograph.  You 
can  take  a  bus  ride,  or  you  can  walk  your 
girl  through  the  park.  You  can  go  to  a 
movie,  or  you  can  flip  on  the  TV. 

Ah.  as  Hamlet  said,  there's  the  rub. 

What  the  TV  tycoons  are  really  saying  Is 
that  if  you  want  to  see  good  shows  without 
commercials  you  cannot  see  them  in  your 
home — no.  not  even  if  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  privilege.  You  must  load  the 
kids  in  the  car  and  drive  to  the  nearest 
theater.  Your  home  entertainment  is  to  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  what  the  presidents 
of  NBC,  CBS,  and  ABC  choose  to  give  you. 

If  these  gentlemen  choose  to  give  you 
grade  B  movies.  Interrupted  every  few 
minutes  with  lengthy  sales  talks,  you  mxist 
take  It.  You  cannot  subscribe  to  something 
else  for  your  living  room.  In  short  tmless 
you  are  willing  to  go  to  the  Inconvenience  of 
leaving  your  house  you  must  leave  your  en- 
tertainment in  the  hands  ot  the  conunerclal 
networks. 

So  much  for  these  crocodile  tears  about 
pay  TV  "depriving  the  American  people  of 
free  entertainment."  If  the  American  peo- 
ple choose  not  to  pay  the  conunerclal  cir- 
cuits will  lose  no  viewers.  And  unless  the 
pay  circuits  offer  better  fare  than  TV  does  at 
present  they  will  have  no  business. 

We  have  here  a  very  fundamental  Issue. 


the  Rbooro  a  resohition  fro0i  800  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairymen's  League  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Madisoq  and  Onon- 
daga  Ck)unties  of  New  YoriS  with  refer- 
ence to  the  determinations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  to  the  support 
price  for  milk. 

There  being  no  objection,!  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inl  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

DaxBTifzir's  I^seus  CooprxATivf  Associatiom. 
iMC,  DnmcT  11 

We.  the  delegates  of  district  Ho.  11,  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Aaabciation,  rep- 
resenting 800  members  in  Madison  and 
Onondaga  Counties,  in  regtilar  session  on  De- 
cember 27.  1957,  after  dlscussioa.  passed  tta* 
following  reeolxrtion :  | 

"Whereas  the  action  of  Secmary  of  Ag- 
riculture Benson  in  reducing  dairy  support 
IM-lcea  to  75  percent  of  parity  will  cost  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  Nation  »iOO  million  in 
the  marketing  year  beginning  AprU  1.  1958; 
and  I 

"Whereas  this  will  be  refledpd  by  a  drop 
of  la  to  25  cents  per  htinvedweight  in 
tlie  blend  price  paid  to  farmcm  under  Fed- 
eral Order  No.  27;  and  ■ 

"Whereas  farmers  under  Fed4ral  Order  Ha 
27  have  won  subetantialiy  in^n-oved  prices 
tmder  the  new  order  which  became  effective 
Augtut  1. 1957;  and  . 

"Whereas  the  move  of  the  Sefretary  offsets 
much  of  the  advantage  that  producers  will 
continue  to  receive  under  the  new  order; 
and  I" 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  took  |Q -advised  ac- 
tion in  announcing  his  decisloki  by  promis- 
ing reduction  in  the  retail  pric«  of  fluid  milk 
which  promise  has  no  basis  in  Economic  fact 
due  to  the  increasingly  high  c<*t  of  labor  in 
handling  and  processing  milk :  Therefore  be 
it 
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Amerieaa  tedoatry  and  dc  signed  to  aid  the 
military  services  to  reward  and  retain  »^||inl 
indlTidoals  In  critical  Jobs;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  astlmatad  that  If 
adopted  the  Cordlner  Committee^  recom- 
mendations would  eventuaUy  save  $6  bUUon 
annually  in  training  cost*  and  at  the  — »»vff 
time  substantially  increase  the  striking 
power  of  our  military  forced:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  "Bmen  Cotmty  Board  of 
Supervisors  does  unanimously  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion containing  the  recommendations  of  the 
ConUner  Committee;  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorably  Irvimo  8.  Ivaa, 
United  States  Senator,  tio  the  Honorable 
Jacob  Javxts.  United  States  Senator;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Dcak  Tatlok,  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  comity  boards 
of  supervisors  of  New  York  9tate  and  that  the 
Essex  County  Board  of  Supiervisors  doca  urge 
all  organizations  and  individuals  to  contact 
their  Representatives  In  Congress  at^i  ack 
them  to  support  the  Cordlner  Cammittea 
report. 

ZxuiA  A.  Cook. 
CZerlc  of  the  Board  cy  Superviaorg  ot 
Essex  County. 


PETITIONS  RELATINd  TO  PRAC- 
TICES OP  ELECTRIC  LIOHT  AND 
POWER  INDUSTRY 

B4r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Record  two  petitions ;  one  from  Dela- 
ware County,  N.  Y..  and  one  from  Clin- 
ton County,  signed  by  various  citizens 
interested  in  electric  power  furnished  to 
consumers  by  electric  cooperatives,  who 


,  protest  against  what  th^  call  an  aaver- 

Resolved,  That  we  support  |the  action  of     Using  campaign  by  the  electric  light  and 

President  Benham  and  our  b<iard  of  direc-     power  industry  T 


tors   in   calling   upon   the   Coagress   of   the 
United  States  to  take  direct  legislative  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  income  of  dairy  farmers 
and  be  it  fm-ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors 
urge  Congress  to  pass  enabling  legislation 
lor  a  producer-financed  self-lielp  program; 
and  we  further 

''Resolve,    That    the    DairyAen's    League 
board  of  directors  call  upon  aQ  other  farm 
organizations  to  joto  in  bring  ng  this  mat 
ter  to  the  attention  of  their    nembers  and 
lu^e  them  to  support  Congressional  action 
to  protect  the  mcome  of  dairj  farmers, 
R.  M.  Atra  nir 
Laukbmcs  Dascoiv 

MaBSHALI.   H.   HIGI.ET 


THE   CORDINER  COM  iflTTEE 
RECOMMENDATIC  NS 
Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr.   Presiient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav(    printed  in 

.v...v.^..^..^,,.  i^uc  ^^^  Record  a  resolution  froii  the  Board 
Do  the"electronIc  wrreens'lrTAmert'ca^s  IWlng  ?^  Supervisors  of  Essex  Coi^lty,  endors- 
rooms  belong  to  NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC  or  do  ^^  '^®  recommend ations  lOf  the  so- 
they  belong  to  the  people  who  have  bought  called  Cordiner  Committee  for  compen- 
them?    Is  it  in  the  Interests  of  free  enter-     sation  of  members  of  the  armed  services. 


prise  to  give  the  three  networks  dictatorial 
power  over  what  one  shall  see  in  his  home, 
or  shall  the  homeowner  be  allowed  to  buy  a 
program  if  he  thinks  It's  worth  the  price? 
We  hope  Congress  isn't  fooled  by  these 
ancuished  gentlemen. 


There  being  no  objectibn.  the  petition* 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Whereas  many  of  the  fJovemment  con- 
trolled and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  expending  vast  sums  of  money 
in  false  and  misleading  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  national  magazinles;  and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  p3  cents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  priKrate  utUlty  com- 
panies, people  who  get  electricity  from  Fed- 
eral Government  electric  i^ems — are  priv- 
ileged people.  They  pay  affar  smaller  tax — 
only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  yiu  and  moet  other 
people  pay  because,  the  lad  concludes,  a 
strange  twlrt  in  Federal  l^w  exempts  them 
from  paying  most  of  the  i  taxes  in  electric 
bUls  •  •  •  because  they  gdt  their  electricity 
from  Federal  electric  systepns;  and 

Whereas  these  statemedts  are  false  and 
misleading  In  two  particul 

First,  the  Federal  wholesale  power  agencies 
are  not  electric  systems  iri  the  usual  sense. 
They  do  not  anywhere  sell  power  at  retalL 
Some  Federal  power  Is  piu-fchased  and  resold 
at  retail  by  nonprofit  cooperative  electric  sys- 
tems, which,  in  general,  p«^  all  taxes  except 
the  Federal  Income  tax.  This  they  do  not 
pay  because  they  operate  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  ^  , ^  „. „ ^,^,,^  „^„„ 

tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  And  any  other 'buslneM^^anlzatlon'te^af 

Record,  as  follows:  I  forded  the  same  privilege  by  law. 

Resolution  25,  Cordlner  Comn|n 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  MILK 

T.Ir.   JAVITS.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


Ittee  report 
Whereas  the  United  States  Air  Force  has 
stated  that  its  No.  1  problem  li   retention  of 
skilled    personnel    and    this   siime   problem 
exists  in  the  other  services:  and 

Whereas  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph 
J.  Ccvdiner,  president  of  General  Electric, 
has  proposed  a  modernized  military-pay 
system    based    ui>on    accepted ,  methods    of 


Second,  despite  the  clal^  of  the  adver- 
tisement, there  is  no  law  which  exempts  any- 
one from  paying  taxes  menfy  because  he  Is  a 
purchaser  of  Federal  power;  and 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  de- 
signed, not  to  build  good  will,  not  to  sen 
electricity,  not  to  render  a  public  service,  but 
solely  and  exclusively  to  tlestroy  whatever 
small  competitive  influente  exists  In  the 
electric  utihty  business.    T|ielr  motivation  Is 


the  destraetlosk  of  tba  Federal  power  pro- 
gram which  in  many  areas  has  made  p-mirlhis 
rural  eleetriflcatlon;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  bdvertiBtRg  of  this  aort 
Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  practice;  eontrary 
to  the  public  interest  because  it  is  designed 
to  eliminate  even  a  modicum  of  competition 
from  the  electric-power  industry.  It  ta 
doubly  reprehensible  coming  Irom  a  group  of 
companies,  each  of  which  enjoys  an  absolute 
monopoly. 

Now.  therefore,  we,  the  midetBigned.  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senators,  Ibvum  Ivaa 
and  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  otir  Congressman, 
WnxiAM  R.  Wn.i.iAMs.  and  our  State  senators, 
Wheeler  Mllmoe  and  Fred  Rath,  and  our 
anemMymen.  Paul  Taibot  and  William  8. 
Calll,  to  (1)  mpomaar  ar.d  promote  legislation 
to  prohildt  this  reprehensible  practice  at 
false  propaganda  at  the  expense  at  the  elec- 
tric consumer. 

Anna  Uaxwell.  director.  Joseph  M«*«hfti, 
Richard  Ford.  EUnnui  A.  Sanders.  Clin- 
ton. H.  T.;  Fred  Moreley.  Charles  Rec- 
ord. Cazenovla,  W.  T.;  Lawrence  R. 
Gary.  Oanaatota,  W.  T.;  Payne  J.  Hart, 
Batoo,  K.  T.:  Gordon  H.  Boberta,  Madi- 
son, N.  Y.;  Stewart  Schindler.  Orlskany 
Falls,  M.  Y.;  David  J.  Jones,  W.  C. 
Brown,  Brievllle.  M.  Y4  M.  D.  Lyon, 
Jr..  Eugene  Lyon,  William  H.  Lucaa, 
Cazenovla.  K.  T. 

Whereas  many  of  the  Government  con- 
trc^ed  and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  expending  vast  sums  of  money 
la  false  and  misleading  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  natiosiaT  magaeines;  and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  23  cents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  private  utility  com- 
panies. "People  who  get  electricity  from 
Federal  Government  electric  systems"  •  •  • 
"are  privileged  ijeople."  They  "pay  a  far 
smaller  tax — only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  you 
and  most  people  pay,"  because,  the  ad  con- 
cludes, "A  strange  twist  in  Federal  law  ex- 
empts them  from  paying  most  of  the  taxes 
in  electric  bills  •  •  •  becaiue  they  get  their 
elecUlclty  from  Federal  eiectric  sysvenxs"; 
and 

Whereas  these  statements  are  false  and 
misleading  In  two  particulars:  First,  the 
Federal  wholesale  power  agencies  are  not 
electric  systems  in  the  usual  sense.  They  do 
not  anywhere  seU  power  at  retaU.  Some  Fed- 
eral power  is  purchased  and  resold  at  retail 
by  nonprofit  cooperative  electric  systems, 
which.  In  general,  pay  all  t^xcs  except  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  This  they  do  not  pay 
because  they  trperate  on  a  nonprofit  barls. 
And  any  other  business  organization  Is  af- 
forded the  same  privilege  by  law. 

SecoiMl.  despite  the  claims  of  the  advertise- 
ment, there  Is  no  law  which  exempts  anyone 
from  paying  taxes  merely  because  ite  is  a 
purchaser  of  Federal  power;  and 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  designed, 
not  to  build  good  will,  not  to  sell  electricity. 
not  to  render  a  public  service,  but  solely 
and  excltiBlvely  to  destroy  whatever  smaU 
competitive  Influence  exists  m  the  electric 
utility  business.  Their  moUvation  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  power  program  which 
in  many  areas  had  made  pcesible  rturai  elec- 
trification; and 

Whereas  we  believe  advertising  of  this  sort 
Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  practice;  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  because  it  U  designed 
to  eliminate  even  a  modicum  of  competition 
trom  the  electric  power  Industry.  It  is 
doubly  reprehensible  coming  from  a  group 
of  companies,  each  of  which  enjoys  an  abso- 
lute monc^Mly; 

Now.  therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion our  umted  States  Senators,  our  Con- 
gressmen, our  State  senators,  and  om-  as- 
semblynien  to  (1)  sponsor  and  promote  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  this  reprehensible  prac- 
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at  tha  czpaaae  of 
wmsiima  1 . 

a  V.  Campbell.  Evcfvtt  Brovn.  Joaepii 
Whlttaker.  Jr.,  George  Jaquldi,  The- 
odMta  M.  Sodsrtilam.  fsracl  Sliediowtt. 
Bobcrt  Flnkle.  Delhi.  H.  Y4  Raymond 
Stewart,  Burton  Hcskderaon.  Herbert 
I.  Hugglns,  Bovina  Center.  N.  Y4 
Andrew  Jamicaon.  Fraaer,  N.  Y.;  Bdna 
M.  liorthrop.  Alton  Fraadsca,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.;  Franklin  Davla.  Delancey.  M.  Y.; 
Paul  Moody.  W.  W.  Moody.  M.  C. 
nnsMll,  Hamrten.  M.  T.;  &.  W.  Bailer. 
Fraaer,  N.  Y.;  Dominlck  K.  Peodo. 
Arthur  Gerkin.  William  M.  Board. 
Ma.  Stanley  V.  Campbdl.  Delhi.  M.  Y 


Whereas  many  of  the  Government  con- 
troPed  and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
eompanles  are  expending  vast  rums  of  money 
In  false  and  misleading  advertising  cam- 
paigns In  national  magazines;   and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  23  cents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  private  utility  com- 
panies. "People  who  get  electricity  from  Pted- 
cral  Oovcminent  electric  systems  •  •  •  are 
privileged  people."  They  -pay  a  far  smaller 
tax — only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  you  and  most 
pMpla  pay"  becauae,  the  ad  oondodea.  "A 
aurange  twist  in  Foleral  Uw  ezempu  them 
from  paying  most  of  the  tcses  in  ctectrtc 
bUls  •  •  •  because  they  get  their  electricity 
from  Federal  dectrie  systems";  and 

Whereaa  theae  statements  are  falae  and 
misleading  in  two  particulars; 

'Jrst,  the  Federal  wholesale  power  agencies 
are  not  electric  systems  In  the  usual  sense. 
They  do  not  anywhere  sell  power  at  retail. 
Some  Federal  power  Is  purchased  and  restrfd 
at  retail  by  nonprofit  cooperative  electric 
systems,  which,  in  general,  pay  all  taxes  ex- 
cept the  Federal  income  tax.  This  they  do 
not  pay  because  they  operate  on  a  noniwofit 
basis.  And  any  other  business  organization 
is  afforded  the  same  privilege  by  law. 

Second,  despite  the  claims  of  the  advertise- 
ment, there  Is  no  law  which  exempts  any- 
one from  paying  taxes  merely  because  l»e  is 
a  purchaser  al  Federal  power;  and 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  designed, 
not  to  build  good  will,  not  to  fell  electricity, 
not  to  render  a  public  service,  but  scrfely  and 
exclusively  to  destroy  whatever  small  com- 
petitive mOuence  exists  In  the  electric  utility 
business.  Their  motivation  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Federal  power  program  which 
in  many  areas  had  made  possible  rural  elec- 
trification: and 

Whereas  we  believe  advertising  of  this  sort 
is  an  unfnlr  and  deceptive  practice;  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  because  It  Is  designed 
to  eliminate  even  a  modictmi  of  competition 
from  the  electric-power  Industry.  It  Is 
dcub'y  reprehensible  coming  from  a  group 
of  companies,  each  of  whidi  enjoys  an  abso- 
lute monopoly; 

Now.  tticreftwe,  we  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senators,  our  Con- 
gressmen, our  State  senators,  and  our  essem- 
b^3rmen  to  (1)  sponror  and  promote  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  this  reprehensible  practice 
of  false  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the 
electric  consumer : 

J.  William  Boirw,  Helen  Bouw,  Alonzo 
Van  Bromer,  Lucy  Van  Bromer,  Isaac 
Jacobeon,  Dorothy  Jacobson.  Arthur 
Harens,  Orayce  Harens,  David  Jacob- 
son,  Margaret  Jacobson,  Albert  Bouw. 
Joyce  Bouw,  John  Shaver,  Margaret 
S'aaver,   Carlton   ,   Georgiana 


,  Zorys  Pocepma.  Helen  Pocep- 


ma.  Roscoe,  M.  Y 

Whereas  many  of  the  Government-con- 
trolled and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  expending  vast  stuns  of  money 


In  falaa   and 

paigns  in  national 

Wbereaa  the  ada  eooqtlatn  that 
allegedly  eooatttute  »  centa  o< 
oa  d(41ar  paid  to  private  ntfUty  . 
panics,  "Feople  who  get  etoctrtcity  from 
•ral  Oovcrnment  elcctrle  systems  * 

prtvfleged  people."    They  "pay  a  far 

tax — only  a  fraction  cA  the  tax  you  and  _ 
people  pay"  because,  the  ad  oonclwlca, 

strange  twist  m  Federal  law  exempts  tfa 

from  payiztg  motX  at  the  taxes  in  electric 
bills  •  •  •  becauae  they  get  their  electricity 
from  Federal  dectric  systems":  and 

Whereas  the 
misleading  m  two  particulars: 

First,  the  Federal  whoiesaie  power  i«en- 
cies  are  not  electric  systeuM  in  tike  anasl 
sense.  They  do  not  anywhere  aeU  power  at 
retalL  Some  Federal  power  is  piirrhssmd  A»*d 
rcaold  at  retaU  by  nonpn^t  eoopcratlva  tiae- 
tric  systems,  which,  in  g«keral.  pay  aU  taxaa 
cxcep«  the  Federal  tnoome  tax.  This  they 
do  no«  pay  because  they  operate  00  a  non- 
profit basis.  And  any  other  hiislnf  ov» 
ganization  la  agointed  tlM  Mune  prlvUsfle  by 
law. 

Second,  despite  the  rt«ti»«  of  the  adver- 
tisement, there  is  no  law  which  excmpto  any- 
one from  paying  taxes  mcrtiy  becaaw  ha  la 
a  purchaser  of  Federal  power,  and 

Wiiarcas  these  advcrtiscmcnU  are  rtirstgnfid. 
not  to  build  good  will,  not  to  sell  elsetrieity. 
not  to  render  a  public  service,  tout  solely  and 
exclusively  to  destroy  whatever  nnall  con- 
petitlve  influence  exists  in  the  electric  mil- 
ity  business.  Their  moUvatlon  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  Federal  power  prograa  wlUdfc 
in  many  areas  had  made  r~T**'>T  mral  Mee- 
triflcatlon;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  advcrtMng  of  this 
sort  is  an  unfair  and  decq>tive  practice; 
contrary  to  the  public  mtereat  because  It  Is 
designed  to  elliainate  even  a  txiodlcum  of 
competition  from  the  rtectric  power  indus- 
try. It  is  doubly  reprehensible  conking  from 
a  group  of  companiea.  each  at  which  enjoys 
an  absolute  monopoly; 

Now  therefore,  we  the  undnslgned.  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senators,  our  Con- 
gresHmen.  our  State  senators,  and  our  as- 
semblymen to  (1)  ^>onsor  and  promote 
legislation  to  prohibit  this  rep»'ehensibla 
practice  of  false  propaganda  at  the  expense 
of  the  electric  consinner. 

Walter  C.  Hoyt.  Norman  F.  Hoyt,  Joseph 
L.  Hoyt.  Walton.  N.  Y.;  Harold  Moody, 
Delhi.  N.  Y.;  Walter  Tweedi.  Walton. 
N.  Y.;  Charles  A.  Davidson,  Baton 
Davidson,  Charlea  R.  Davldscm.  Delhi. 
N.  Ya  CarroU  A.  Tweedie,  Mrs.  Walter 
G.  Hoyt.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hoyt,  WaitCMi.  N.  Y4 
Mrs.  Ctiarlcs  Davidson.  Deliii.  N.  Y4 
Clifton  Hiuit,  Elizabeth  Anderson, 
Lloyd  Hunt,  Lyie  Hunt,  Florenee 
Tweedie,  Elma  Barnes.  Bruce  D.  Hoyt. 
Horton  Tweedie,  Millard  Kiipatridc. 
Jr..  William  A.  Tweedie,  Van  Blackman, 
Letha  Blackman,  Pearl  Tweedie,  Eraa 
Barnes.  Prince  D.  Hoyt.  Walton.  N.  Y. 


Whereas  many  of  the  Government  con- 
trolled and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  expending  vast  sums  of  naoney 
in  false  and  misleading  advertising  cam- 
paigns In  national  magazines:  and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  23  cents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  private  utility  com- 
panies, "people  who  get  electricity  from  Fed- 
eral Government  electric  systema"  •  •  • 
"are  privileged  people."  They  "pay  a  far 
smaller  tax — only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  you 
and  most  people  pay"  because,  the  ad  con- 
cludes "a  strange  twist  in  Federal  law  ex- 
empts them  from  paying  nujst  of  the  taxca 
in  electric  bills  •  •  •  because  they  get  their 
electricity  from  Federal  electric  systema"; 
and 
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Wbereas  these  etatementa  are  false  and 
misleading  In  two  partlcxilars: 

First,  the  Federal  wholesale  power  agen- 
cies are  not  electric  systems  In  the  usual 
sense.  They  do  not  anywhere  sell  power  at 
retail.  Some  Federal  power  Is  purchased  and 
resold  at  retail  by  nonprofit  cooperative  elec- 
telc  systems,  which,  in  general,  pay  all  taxes 
except  the  Federal  income  tax.  This  they 
do  not  pay  because  they  operate  on  a  non- 
profit basis.  And  any  other  business  organ- 
ization is  afforded  the  same  privileges  by  law. 

Second,  despite  the  claims  of  the  adver- 
tisement, there  is  no  law  which  exempts  any- 
one from  paying  taxes  merely  because  he  Is 
a  purchaser  of  Federal  power;  and 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  designed, 
not  to  build  good  will,  not  to  sell  electricity, 
not  to  render  a  public  service,  but  solely  and 
exclusively  to  destroy  whatever  small  com- 
petitive influence  exists  in  the  electric  util- 
ity business.  Their  motivation  is  the  de- 
•tructlon  of  the  Federal  power  program  which 
In  many  areas  had  made  possible  rural  elec* 
trlflcatlon;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  advertising  of  this 
sort  is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  practice; 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  because  it  is 
designed  to  eliminate  even  a  modicum  of 
competition  from  the  electric  power  indus- 
try. It  is  doubly  reprehensible  coming  from 
a  group  of  companies,  each  of  which  enjoys 
an  absolute  monopoly.  ^ 

Now  therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senators,  our  Con- 
gressmen, our  State  senators,  and  our  assem- 
blymen to  (1)  sponsor  and  promote  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  this  reprehensible  practice 
of  false  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the 
electric  consumer. 

Peter  Svegel,  John  S.  Hinkley,  Sr.,  Ray 
Olsen.  Valentine  Oblinskl;  Bloomville, 
N.  Y.;  John  Dovman,  East  Meredith: 
W.  B.  Fuller,  Leonard  Scofleld,  Clar- 
ence M.  Buel,  Bloomville,  N.  Y.;  George 
Skog,  East  Meredith.  N.  Y.;  Sydney 
G.  Oxberry,  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 

Whereas  many  of  the  Government  con- 
trolled and  regulated  electric  light  and  power 
companies  are  expending  vast  siuns  of 
money  in  false  and  misleading  advertising 
campaigns  in  national  magazines;   and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  23  cents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  private  utility  com- 
panies, "People  who  get  electricity  from  Fed- 
eral Government  electric  systems"  •  •  •  "are 
privileged  people."  They  "pay  a  far  smaller 
tax — only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  you  and  most 
people  pay"  because,  the  ad  concludes  "A 
strange  twist  in  Federal  law  exempts  them 
from  paying  most  of  the  taxes  In  electric 
bills  •  •  •  because  they  get  their  electricity 
from  Federal  electric  systems";  and 

Whereas  these  statements  are  false  and 
misleading  in^two  particulars: 

First,  the  Federal  wholesale  power  agencies 
are  not  electric  systems  in  the  usual  sense. 
They  do  not  anywhere  sell  power  at  retail. 
Some  Federal  power  is  purchased  and  resold 
at  retail  by  nonprofit  cooperative  electric 
systems,  which,  in  general,  pay  all  taxes  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Income  tax.  This  they  do 
not  pay  because  they  operate  on  a  nonprofit 
basis.  And  any  other  business  organization 
is  afforded  the  same  privilege  by  law. 

Second,  despite  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
vertisement, there  is  no  law  which  exempts 
anyone  from  paying  taxes  merely  because 
he  Is  a  purchaser  of  Federal  power;  and 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  de- 
signed, not  to  btolld  good  will,  not  to  sell 
electricity,  not  to  render  a  public  service, 
but  solely  and  exclusively  to  destroy  what- 
ever small  competitive  influence  exists  In  the 
electrlc-utillty  business.  Their  motivation 
U  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  power  pro- 
gram which  In  many  areas  has  made  pos- 
■ible  rural  electrification;  and 


Whereas  we  believe  advertislfcig  of  this  sort 
Is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  praf tlce;  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  because  it  is  designed 
to  eliminate  even  a  modicum  tf  competition 
from  the  electrlc-p>ower  industry.  It  la 
doubly  reprehensible  coming  from  a  group 
of  companies,  each  of  which  enjoys  an  abso- 
lute monopoly.  , 

Now,  therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senators,  our  Con- 
gressmen, our  State  senators,  and  o\ir  as- 
semblymen to  (1)  sponsor  and  promote  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  this  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  false  propaganda  at  the  expense  of 
the  electric  consumer.  [ 

Warren  Weaver,  Roderick JButler,  Angler 
Norrls,  George  F  Hoag,  Willie  Yurnpu. 
Alfred  Harmlsch,  Edna  Qustafson,  Ait- 
ley  Oustafson,  Andes,  N.  Y.:  Gregg 
Little,  De  Lancey,  N.  Y.;  Christine 
Ruchar,  Fred  Ruchar.  Stanley  Reed, 
Howard  Rose,  George  Larr.  Virginia 
Reed,  Andes,  N.  Y.  I 

Whereas  many  of  the  Government  con- 
trolled and  regxilated  electric  light  and 
power  companies  are  expending  vast  sums 
of  money  In  false  and  mlsleadltig  advertising 
campaigns  in  national  magazliies;  and 

Whereas  the  ads  complain  that  whereas 
taxes  allegedly  constitute  23  #ents  of  every 
revenue  dollar  paid  to  privati  utility  com- 
panies, i>eople  who  get  electridity  from  Fed- 
eral Government  electric  systons — are  privi- 
leged people.  They  pay  a  far^aller  tax- 
only  a  fraction  of  the  tax  you  fend  most  peo- 
ple pay  because,  the  ad  concliides,  a  strange 
twist  in  Federal  law  exempt)B  them  from 
paying  most  of  the  taxes  ini  electric  bUls 
because  they  get  their  electrlolty  from  Fed- 
eral electric  system£;  and        T 

Whereas  these  statements  kre  false  and 
misleading  In  two  particulars  rj 

First,  the  Federal  wholesale  ^ower  agencies 
are  not  electric  systems  in  th^  usual  sense. 
They  do  not  anywhere  sell  p^wer  at  retail. 
Some  Federal  power  Is  purchased  and  resold 
at  retail  by  nonprofit  coopetatlve  electric 
systems,  which,  in  general,  bay  all  taxes 
except  the  Federal  Income  tan.  This  they 
do  not  pay  because  they  operite  on  a  non- 
profit basis;  and  any  other  biBiness  organi- 
zation Is  afforded  the  same  pnvilege  by  law. 

Second,  despite  the  claims  oflthe  advertise- 
ment, there  is  no  law  which  exempts  anyone 
from  frying  taxes  merely  because  he  Is  a 
purchaser  of  Federal  power;  a 

Whereas  these  advertisements  are  de- 
signed, not  to  build  goodwill,  not  to  sell 
electricity,  not  to  render  a  jubllc  service, 
but  solely  and  exclusively  to^estroy  what- 
ever small  competitive  influende  exists  in  the 
electric  utility  business.  Thir  motivation 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Fedeial  power  pro- 
gram which  in  many  areas  hid  made  pos- 
sible rural  electrification;  and T 

Whereas  we  believe  advertisijig  of  this  sort 
is  an  unfair  and  deceptive  practice,  contrary 
to  the  public  interest  because  jit  is  designed 
to  eliminate  even  a  modicum  otf  competition 
from  the  electric  power  industiy.  It  is  dou- 
bly reprehensible  coming  from  a  group  of 
companies,  each  of  which  enjots  an  absolute 
monopoly.  j 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion our  United  States  Senat<)rs,  our  Con- 
gressmen, our  State  senators,,  end  our  as- 
semblymen to  ( 1 )  sponsor  andj  promote  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  this  reprehensible  prac- 
tice of  false  propaganda  at  tie  expense  of 
the  electric  consvmaer.  T 

Harry  Hedman,  Rorlg  Aiedela,  Frank 
Winston,  J.  Johnsen,  W.  B.  Mason, 
Clarence  Palmer,  Mary  jlpalmer.  H.  p' 
Sleyler.  Walter  A.  Clayton,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  McCullef,  Davenport, 
N.  Y.;  Marjorie  Hedm$n,  Jefferson, 
N.  T.;  Don  McCulley,  Orace  McCul- 
ley,  Davenport.  N.  Y. 


The  PRESIDINO  bFTICESl  (Mr. 
Thurmond  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 
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ERS  FOR 
LABOR      AND 


ADDITIONAL  STAFF 
COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC   WELFARE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Re$.  253)  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  employ  cettain  temporary 
staff  members  and  assistants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committM 
amendment,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Cleuc.  On  page  1, 
line  2.  after  the  word  "rrom",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "Mai  ch  1"  and  insert 
"February  1." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SBHTH  of  New  Jetsey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  will  be  stat^ 

The  Legislattve  Cle^k.  On  page  1, 
line  10,  after  the  word  f'amended",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  f  bllowing : 

Provided,  That  the  minority  la  authorized 
to  select  one  person  for  appointment,  and 
the  person  so  selected  shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  bei  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  l^ss  by  more  than 
91,200  than  the  highest  groks  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jefsey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  Which  I  offer  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Further  it  has  the  unanimous  consent  of 
,aU  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
■•mittee.  f 

This  amendment  prdvides  for  a  mi- 
nority staff  member  !to  be  included 
among  the  four  addition(al  staff  members 
provided  for  by  Senate  Resolution  253. 
This  amendment — sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "Curtiss  amendment" — has 
come  to  be  a  standard  proviso  In  all 
resolutions  dealing  with  committee  ap- 
propriations and  I  offer  jthis  amendment 
to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  other  re- 
quests for  committee  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  amendment  wac>  agreed  to. 

The     resolution,     as 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Coiimittee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Is  authorized,  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1958,  through  January  31,  1959, 
to  employ  toMT  additional  I  professional  staff 
members  and  two  additional  clerical  assist- 
ants to  be  paid  from  thef  contingent  fiud 
of  the  Senate  at  rates  of!  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in  accordance 
with  section  202  (e),  as  lamended,  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization !  Act  of  1946,  and 
the  provisions  of  Publifc  Law  4,  80th 
Congress,  approved  February  19,  1947,  at 
amended:  Provided,  That  the  minority  la 
authorized  to  select  one  person  for  appolnt- 


amended.     was 


BMnt»  aiMl  the  pexaoa  ao  artoctwl  duall  be 
appointed  and  hia  compensation  ahaU  be  ao 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shaU  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,200  than  the  highest  groae 
rate  psid  to  any  other  emidoyee. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  U.  8.  8.  "ARI- 
ZONA" MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration    of    Calendar    No.    1253. 

House  bin  5809. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bfll 
T   win  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecxslattte  Clerk.  A  bfll  (H.  R. 
5809)  to  authorize  construction  of  a 
U.   S.    S.    Arizona   Memorial    at   Pearl 

Harbor. 

The  PRESIDING  OI^fCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  eonsidenttion 
of  the  bill? 

There  betai^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  there  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  take 
action  this  week  upon  the  nnflnlslied 
business. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GOLD- 
WATER  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
HAYDEN 

Mr.  KUCHELc  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arixona  ( Mr.  Gold- 
WATSR]  is  necessarily  absent  from  the 
Senate  today.  Previously  he  had  pre- 
pared some  comments  on  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arisona 
IMr.  HatdchI. 

They  detail  some  of  the  history  of 
this  beloved  Member  at  the  United 
States  Senate. 

They  indicate  that  Cam,  HAvoiw  win 
surpasa  the  record  set  by  Representa- 
tive Joe  Cannon  kur  tiie  number  of  con- 
secutive years  spent  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join  in  wishing 
God^Deed  for  many  happy  years  ahead 
for  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  dean  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
comments  which  the  Jimkn*  Senator 
from  Arizona  had  previously  prepared 
be  printed  in  the  Rscora  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ScNAroR  Casi.  HAToai—STArtMsnt  sr  Sfexa- 
Toe  GourwATBS 
On  the  l&th  of  February,  my  senior  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  Cakl  Hat- 
den,  will  Bxirpass  the  recced  set  by  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Cahnon  for  the  niunt)er  of 
consecutive  years  spent  in  the  Congress. 
Because  it  now  appears  highly  probable  that 
I  will  be  called  to  active  doty  with  the  Ate- 
Force  during  the  week  on  which  that  day 
falls.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  this  morning 
on  the  occasion  of  this  approaching  record 
and  about  the  remarkable  man  who  is  estal>- 
lishlng  It. 

The  name  of  Hatden  In  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona Is  synonymous  with  the  history  of  white 
men  in  that  area.  His  family  te  one  of  the 
oidefit  famUiea  to  Uve  in  the  State  and  as  an 


^««ttMtk«  of  the  impeet  the  famtly  iYM»vy  K«, 

had  on  our  history,  there  is  a  Hayden  Uoun- 
tain.  la  the  Ozand  Canyon.  Haydcn  F^ak. 
Hayden^  Butte  and  Hayden^  Ftary.  which 
later  begme  tte  town  of  Ttempe,  where  Sen- 
•*<*  HsTanr  was  bom.  I  might  add  tlMit 
there  Ic  alao  a  high  achool  tn  Pboenlx  n»m»^ 
the  Carl  Hayden  El^  BcbotA.  It  lum  been 
my  rare  privilege  to  have  known  him  and  his 
•harming  wife  aU  of  my  life,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  also  a  cloee  friendship  with  tiia 
listers. 

Aa  he  has  been  to  so  many  new  Senators, 
he  has  been  of  extreme  hefp  to  me  as  I  have 
progressed  through  my  5  years  In  this  body. 
His  advice  Is  always  freely  given,  and  to  week 
with  hhn  on  legMatkxi  la  tmly  an  educa- 
tional experience. 

In  poUtica  In  Arlzcma.  Cail  Hatkv^  pofm- 
larity  oversteps  party  lines  and  there  can  be 
found  for  him  universal  support  among 
members  of  both  parties.  He  Is  not  looked 
opon  as  a  Democrat  Senator,  btrt  as  a  Sena- 
tor of  whom  an  Arlaoaa  Is  Jostly  proud. 

In  order  that  my  eoUeagiics  ml^t  have  a 
better  insight  into  the  devoted  htetory  of 
this  man.  I  ask  onanimoas  cooaent  that  a 
very  short  biography  and  history  of  hia  rec- 
ord be  inserted  In  the  Recobo  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Since  its  admission  to  the  TTnlon  In  1912. 
ArlBona  has  repeatedly  rtected  to  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves,  and  Uter  to  the  Senate. 
Cabl  Hatdbk,  who  la  now  serving  his  sixth 
term  ae  a  Senator. 

The  town  of  Tempe.  Aria^  In  whlcb  Caki. 
Hatden  was  born  October  2,  18T7,  was  orig- 
inally called  Hayden's  Ferry.  In  honor  of  his 
father,  a  descendent  of  settlers  who  had  come 
to  Connecticut  from  England  in  1930.  His 
parent*  were  Charlea  Trumbull  and  Sallie 
Calver  (Davis)  Hayden.  Graduated  from  the 
Normal  School  of  Arizona  at  Tempe  in  1896, 
CaaL  Hatbsm  next  attended  Stanford  Uni- 
versity for  4  years.  There,  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin, he  lost  an  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  student  body  which  he  had  considered 
certatn.  The  Artisona  statesman's  practice 
has  since  been  to  seem  anxloas  of  an  elec- 
tion outcome  so  as  to  stir  his  supporters  to 
greater  campaign  acttvity.  Relating  the  early 
incident  to  a  reporter  In  1950,  he  observed. 
"It  taught  me  a  lesson.  I've  been  running 
scared  ever  since." 

PVom  1902  to  1904  Hatden  was  a  member 
of  the  Tempe  Town  Ooundl,  at  the  same  time 
engaging  in  the  flour-milling  business;  and 
for  the  sueceding  2  years,  was  treasurer  of 
Maricopa  County.  In  1904  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  St.  Louis.  Maricopa  County  elected  him 
its  sheriff  in  1907,  retaining  him  in  that  post 
until  1912  when  he  entered  Congress.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  Hatden,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Ist  Artsoca  National 
Guard  from  1903  to  1913,  served  in  the  United 
States  Matlooal  Army.  He  was  detailed  to 
duty  at  Camp  Lewis  (Wash.),  and  waa 
made  a  major  of  infantry  in  1918. 

When  Arizona  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
In  1912,  Carl  Hatden  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
Congressman  at  Large:  he  held  that  office 
from  the  62d  to  the  69th  Congress.  As  a 
Representative  from  an  arid  State,  he  demon- 
strated repeatedly  his  Interest  In  irrigation 
and  water  rights,  becoming  known  as  one  of 
the  foremost  proponents  of  such  legislation. 
The  committees  on  which  he  served  in  the 
House  were  Indian  Affairs.  Irrigation  of  Arid 
Lands,  Public  Li«nds,  Mines  and  Mining,  and 
World  War  Veterans  Legislation. 

In  the  eourae  at  15  ycara  in  the  House, 
Hatden  voted  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  and 
for  the  revision  aitd  codification  of  laws 
concerning  Federal  courts;  for  the  passage 
of  a  bin  limiting  Immigration,  over  the 
Presidential  veto;  and  for  one  to  provide  a 
more  autonomous  government  for  the  Pl»ll- 
iK^nee.    He  also  approved  of  the  pmhMcatton 


U  information  about  eootrlbatiaM 

peaMtltoree  In  eieetlosi  easapalcDS.     . 

World  War  I  he  favored  tbe  fnmtahtai^  of 
detenatve  aims  to  iiwhImih  TTei iils.  the 
iMval  and  tartkBemOotm  apiaomlattonac  ttaa 
deeteratkMi  at  war  against  OcniiBiiy  — «4 
Anatita-Hviigazy,  and  the  Victory  k>aa  taUL 
Hto  approval  was  glren  as  wen  to  tks  pMMce 
cMt  the  bUl  for  Near  tmntitru  leUef ;  ttm  pam- 
sege  of  the  woman  sufTn^e  ameodaasBt;  **«ir 
VtAenX  term  Kmui:  the  tcUef  at  ttoe  rtaiwii^ 
In  Ocrmaay;  ttie  profalbltian  at  €Uaa  tabor; 
andthe  aothortatten  ct  the  coostnietlQsi  at 
aircraft  for  the  Navy  and  liarlne  Gorpe. 

Hatbbm  was  elected  In  1938  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  whlt^  be  was  to  obtain  i^ 
election  In  1932,  1938,  1944,  1950,  and  IMC^ 
With  the  laat-named  term  to  end  In  IMS. 
Hia  Initial  year  In  the  Senate 
lor  the  a-wecks-lotig  flllbostcr  he 
tor  Aafaun*  maintained  gainst 
aqMcta  of  the  Boulder  Dam  propoeaL 

Aa  a  Soiator  he  oonttnned  hia  flght  fcr 
Itrigatton  and  good  roeda.  Prior  to  World 
War  n  HATasM  voted  for  Federal  aid  tor 
rural  post  road  eoiisUuctlon;  for  the  catab- 
Uahmcnt  at  the  Federal  Farm  Board;  for  the 
cetabUahment  of  a  Ratlanal  XmpAoynent 
Service;  for  the  pamagii  awer  the  PreaMenfe 
▼eto  at  the  Muscle  Sboale  project;  for  the 
paaaage  of  the  Reconatnictioti  Finance  Oor- 
poratkm  bill;  for  the  repeal  at  the  Ittit 
amendment;  for  the  establlstunent  of  a  g-day 
wctkweek;  for  the  paesige  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  for  the  itabtliBatkm  of  the  M- 
tumlnotm  coal  Industry;  tor  approprlatloo 
lor  the  propoaed  Passamwqqoddy  project; 
and  for  the  appointment  of  additlooal 
judges  to  the  Federal  )ntflclary.  He  was 
against  the  immediate  payment  at  tte  vet- 
erans' bontis:  the  return  of  r^lef  fund  ad- 
ministration to  the  States;  the  amendment 
of  the  cash  and  carry  provisions  of  the 
Embargo  Act  and  the  amendment  to  tbe 
Meutrality  Act. 

With  the  defeat  for  renomlnatlon  of  Sen- 
ator Henry  F.  Ashnrst  by  Aneet  W.  Me- 
Parland  In  1940.  Hatdkm  became  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  Immediately  preceding 
and  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  11. 
Hatdsh  approved  the  loan  to  Finland;  the 
establishment  at  the  Women's  Army  Corps; 
the  amended  bUl  providii^  for  the  end  of 
diacrlminaUcn  against  Negroes  In  the  Army; 
for  deferment  of  men  in  certain  draft  cate- 
gories, particularly  of  a^lcaltural  workers. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  he  advocated  the 
restoration  of  funds  prerluusly  wtttadrawa 
from  the  OfBce  of  War  Information,  as  m 
necessary  part  of  occupation  policy. 

In  1947  Hatden  waa  1  of  the  4  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  Joined  2  Republicans 
on  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  seek 
amendment  of  the  rule  pertaining  to  filibus- 
ters. The  year  preceding,  when  Hatden 
voted  against  elimination  of  the  poll  tax, 
he  explained  that  he  considered  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  the  proper  method  of 
eliminating  such  voting  disabilities.  With 
other  western  Senators,  coneeri^etl  lor  tne 
shutdown  of  mines  In  that  area  because  for- 
eign imports  of  metal  were  underselling  the 
domesttc,  Senator  Hatdek  Joined  the  1949 
effort  to  reimpxiee  a  tariff  on  Imported  copper. 

Karly  In  1950  Hatdkn  was  responsible  for 
a  rider  to  the  soccessfully  passed  equal 
rights  amendment,  which  provided  for  the 
retention  ot  existing  legislation  assuring 
rights,  benefits,  and  privUeges  to  women. 
That  April  he  also  expressed  Ills  C4>pQsltion 
to  blanket  appropriation  measures,  sxich  as 
the  Wherry  resohjtion  for  an  overall  budget 
estimate,  "until  Congress  has  had  experience 
with  a  one-package  appropriation  bill."  said 
the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune.  As  cbatrman 
of  Uve  Rules  Casnmntee,  Batbkn  In  1951  sp- 
polnted  a  snbcaminlttee  to  fnnst^fr  roles 
relating  to  telegrams  sent  by  Senatora  at 
Government  expense,  an  Investigation  which 
led  to  the  ■■^j*iT<^»»ih— if  of  a  nxaxtnxum 
amonnt  avaUabte  tar  sadi  a  ptspose. 
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From  the  80th  Congreu  on,  the  Arizona 
Democrat  supported  the  Marshall  plan.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  the  Military  AulBtance 
Act,  the  amendments  to  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  appropriations,  and 
the  confirmation  of  Dean  Acheson  as  Secre- 
tary ot  State.  He  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  bill,  the  Reed- 
BulwlnUe  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Act.  or  the  ratifica- 
tion of  certain  amendments  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Seciirity  Pact.  One  of  the  major  issues 
with  which  he  has  been  concerned  in  recent 
years  Is  the  Central  Arizona  project,  provid- 
ing water  from  the  Colorado  River,  a  measvu-e 
which  achieved  passage  in  the  Senate  in  1950 
and  1951. 

Besides  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  Hatden  serves  on  the 
Bxiles  and  Administration  Oommlttee  and  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  He  has 
aleo  been  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Ijegislative  Budget,  the  Interoceanlc 
Canals  Committee,  the  Mines  and  Mining 
Committee,  the  Post  Office  and  Poet  Roads 
Conunlttee.  and  the  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  In  1949  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Arrange  for  the 
Inauguration  of  the  President-elect. 

The  Arizona  Senator  la  a  Mason.  He  was 
awarded  an  honorary  LL.  D.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  in  1948.  On  February  14, 
1908,  he  married  Nan  Downing  of  Los  Angeles. 
"The  highly  respected  Hatden,"  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  once  said,  "works  bard,  speaks  little, 
generally  votes  for  the  little  fellow."  Once, 
when  asked  by  President  Roosevelt  why  he 
insisted  upon  talking  about  roads  each  time 
he  visited  the  White  House,  recounted  Path- 
finder, Hatden  replied :  "Because  Arizona  has 
two  things  people  will  drive  thousands  of 
miles  to  see — the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
Petrified  Forest.  They  can't  get  there  with- 
out roads." 

On  October  21,  1957,  Senator  Hatden  set 
a  record  for  continuous  service  in  Congress 
when  he  surpassed  the  46-year,  8-month 
service  record  held  by  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  a 
Representative  from  Illinois. 

He  was  chosen  President  pro  tempore  In 
1957.  Senator  Hatden  has  served  longer  in 
the  Senate  than  any  other  sitting  Member. 
The  honorary  post  of  President  pro  tempore 
makes  the  Senator  third  in  line  of  Presiden- 
tial succession. 

On  FeiH-uary  19,  1958,  when  he  begins  his 
47th  year  in  Congress,  the  Senator  will  estab- 
lish a  new  record  for  longest  service  in  Con- 
gress. This  record  was  previously  held  by 
Joseph  O.  (Uncle  Joe)  Cannon,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois. 


THE  CrVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Httmphskt],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivks],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs].  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk].  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottJ, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
NeubekgebI.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksem],  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
iTs],  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BeallI,  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll],  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxxore].  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  entitled  "Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1958."  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  in 


the  body  of  the  RBC(mi)  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  _[ 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC3R.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recor*.  as  request- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

The  bill  (S.  3257)  to  effectuate  and 
enforce  the  constitutional  ^ight  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laJtrs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Douglas  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  iwice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  f 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  [the  printing 
of  the  bill  an  article  from  trie  Christian 
Century  for  February  5,  1^58,  entitled 
"Protestantism  Speaks  on  I  Justice  and 
Integration."  I 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICHR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heafs  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  i 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pifesident.  the 
measure  which  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  just  introduced  is  a  bill  to  give 
effect  to  the  constitutional  guaranties, 
under  the  14th  amendment,  bf  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  J 

V/e  should  never  forget  tnat  the  14th 
amendment  provided  that]  all  persons 
who  were  either  bom  or  nituralized  in 
the  United  States  were  citizens  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in 
which  they  live.  No  differentiation  was 
provided  between  these  [citizens — all 
were  presumed  to  be  of  equtl  value  and 
to  possess  equal  rights.  No  categories  of 
first-  and  second-class  citizenship  were 
set  up.  I 

This  amendment  also  we|it  on  to  de- 
clare that  no  State  shall  den^  to  any  per- 
son within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Thes  provisions 
are  an  organic  part  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.  | 

The  Supreme  Court  is  thi  body  which 
under  the  Constitution  is  dharged  with 
the  interpretation  of  that  (Hx:ument.  It 
has  done  so  in  the  case  pf  the  14th 
amendment. 

While  I  shall  not  quest 
faith  of  anyone,  I  had  al 
that  citizens  should  seek  to  obey  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  as  thus;  interpreted, 
even  as  they  might  seek  to  (iiange  them. 
If  individuals  can  assume  ^he  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  whicjh  laws  they 
will  obey  and  which  they  fvill  disobey, 
utter  chaos  is  introduced  into  our  lives. 
Sections  and  groups  will  fern  justified  in 
disregarding  laws  which  cla$h  with  their 
interests,  and  the  Union  ad  we  know  it 
will  break  up.  ' 

Most  of  us  do  not  want!  to  see  this 
happen.  With  charity  to\(|ard  all  and 
malice  toward  none,  should  we  not  push 
on  to  put  substance  behind  this  amend- 
ment and  not  permit  it  to  b ;  nullified  or 
violated?  I 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  to  extend  full  fiHst-class  citi- 
zenship and  equality  of  oj^ortunity  to 
all  of  our  Negro  and  Spa3sh-speaking 
citizens.  | 

Twice  in  the  past  2  yearis  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  largte  majorities 


n  the  good 
ays  thought 


February  10 

has  adopted  provisions  jto  protect  these 
basic  rights  under  the  lilth  amendment. 
Forty-one  Members  of  the  Senate  in  1957 
voted  or  announced  their  position 
against  stripping  that  section  from  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Other  Senators  ex- 
pressed their  deep  inter^t  in  the  rights 
involved,  though  opposing  the  specific 
provisions  to  protect  them  in  part  in 
of  that  bill.  Clearly  this  is  a  major  item 
in  the  unfinished  business  of  the  country 
and  the  Congress.  1 

The  sponsors  of  this  l0gislation  believe 
they  have  greatly  improved  and  clarified 
the  proposed  methods  for  giving  effect 
to  these  rights.  We  offefr  the  bill  now  in 
order  that  Congress  ac|d  the  executive 
branch  may  take  their  rightful  places 
alongside  the  Supreme  Court  to  help  end 
the  denials  of  equal  justice  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  o^  national  origin. 

a  coNBTaucnvx  mkw  apfi^ach  to  schooi. 

DKSECREGATIDN 

In  the  area  of  public  education,  where 
the  rights  of  Negro  citi^ns.  and  in  the 
Southwest  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens, 
are  being  most  stoutly  contested  today, 
this  measure  embodies  a  new  approach 
to  the  safeguarding  of j  their  constitu- 
tional rights. 

It  provides  for  technical  assistance — at 
a  cost  of  $2.5  miUion  a  y^r  for  5  years — 
financial  grants — in  the  amoimt  of  $40 
million  a  year  for  5  jyears — and  ad- 
ministrative pr(x;edure4^  to  help  local 
governments  to  put  into  successful  op- 
eration plans  for  desegnegation. 

Thus,  it  would  foster  compUance  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  historic  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  dourt  by  offering 
the  best  available  technical  information, 
conciliation,  encouragement,  financial 
aid,  and  desegregation  planning,  with 
due  regard  for  the  coirt's  orders  con- 
cerning deliberate  speed! 

It  recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  lor  the  impact 
which  the  Court's  decisions  have  on  local 
educational  policies  whi^h  were  based  on 
a  different  concept  of  the  law.  It  would 
hold  out  the  helping  hknd  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  therefore,  to  those 
communities  in  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  which  are  trying  oi  will  try  to  end 
racial  segregation  in  th^ir  public  school 
systems.  I 

We  believe  this  is  a  k)nstructive  ap- 
proach to  one  of  our  pnost  basic  and 
complex  national  issues.!  By  enacting  it, 
we  believe  the  CongreiBs  can  help  to 
broaden  the  emphasis  fifom  a  succession 
of  hotly  contested  legal  battles — essen- 
tial as  they  are — to  a  new  succession  of 
cooperative  and  effective  community  ef- 
forts to  remove  the  barriers  to  equal 
treatment  ir.  our  pubUc  Schools. 

It  is  there  in  the  communities  in  the 
last  analysis  that  thesej  problems  must 
be  worked  out.  If  we  oan  thus  help  to 
bring  the  finest  educational,  social  and 
moral — as  well  as  legal-l-insights  to  bear 
upon  the  issue  in  one  l(^aUty  after  an- 
other, it  should  immeasurably  strengthen 
the  Nation's  foundation!  of  law  and  or- 
der, respect  for  human  tiignity.  and  ac- 
tive good  will. 

XNUUtGKD  PRaVEWTlVR  KEMXOIXa 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
preventive  actions  in  ^ual  protection 
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cases  generally,  as  well  as  In  public- 
school  cases.  The  legal  remedies  against 
violations  of  important  constitutional 
rights  would  thus  be  enlarged,  as  was 
attempted  in  part  m  which  was  stricken 
from  last  year's  civil  rights  bill,  only  by 
provisions  this  time  which  are  much 
clearer. 

The  mounting  difficulties  under  some 
state  laws  for  private  individuals  to  re- 
ceive the  required  help  as  they  seek  legal 
protection  for  their  rights,  we  believe, 
make  this  Government  assistance  essen- 
tial. Our  system  of  law  and  justice  re- 
quires that  the  door  to  the  courts  shall 
not  be  barred  against  the  redress  of  un- 
lawful grievances  and  the  settlement  of 
controversies  over  constitutional  rights. 

If  anyone  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  laws 
I  am  referring  to.  these  remarlcs  are 
pointed  at  the  so-called  antibarratry 
laws  of  a  growing  group  of  States  in 
the  South,  which  tend  to  make  it  a 
penal  offense  for  anyone  to  offer  money 
or  legal  assistance  for  court  actions  to 
the  interested  parties,  such  as  the  par- 
ent of  a  child  whose  constitutional 
rights,  in  the  opinion  of  the  parent,  are 
being  violated. 

Here  again  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  primary  aim  of  these  provisions 
in  the  proposed  legislation  is  preventive, 
not  punitive. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  TOT  COWaTITUTlOK  AND  Tint 
OESXCKEGATION   DECISIONS 

The  preambles  to  the  bill  include, 
among  their  important  findings,  that  the 
antisegregation  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  express  the  moral  ideals  of  the 
Nation  and  point  the  way  to  a  Nation 
enhanced  in  strength  and  dignity  at 
home  and  enhanced  in  honor  and  pres- 
tige throughout  the  world. 

We  stand  firmly  behind  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  we  believe  that  the  attempts 
to  disparage  the  Court  because  of  its  de- 
cisions m  this  and  certain  other  matters 
are  not  founded  upon  a  full  understand- 
ing of  American  principles.  We  believe 
it  is  proper  for  Congress  and  for  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  Nation  to  stand  behind 
the  Supreme  Court  in  these  matters. 

The  findings  Ukewise  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  our  recognizing  more  gen- 
erally that  "the  Constitution,  as  declared 
by  the  antisegregation  decisions,  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Upon  these  clear  principles  and  the 
express  power  given  to  Congress  in  the 
5th  section  of  the  14th  amendment,  the 
positive  provisions  of  the  bill  to  foster 
compliance  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Courts  desegregation  decisions  are  based. 

In  a  notable  speech  to  the  patent  bar 
In  New  York  last  year,  Chief  Judge  John 
J.  Parker  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina  and  a  distinguished 
southerner,  expressed  something  of  the 
spirit  in  which  we  hope  this  measure  may 
be  considered  and  approved.  He  said.  In 
part: 

What  is  it  that  reaUy  makes  America 
great — greater  than  any  other  nation  that 
has  ever  existed?  It  U  not  the  strength  of 
the  Army  or  Navy  or  Air  Force.  It  Is  not  the 
wealth  of  field  or  forest  or  mine  or  factory. 
It  is  not  the  splendor  of  her  cities  or  the  cul- 
tiire  of  her  colleges  and  universities.  It  is 
that  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  believes  in  the 
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sovereignty  of  the  individual  soul  and  the 
open  door  of  opportunity  for  every  man  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  creed  or  color  or  any 
other  clrciimstance.  •  •  • 

At  the  head  of  the  Judicial  system  stands 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  decisions  of  that  Court  must  be  accepted 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  You 
cant  have  even  a  baseball  game  without  an 
umpire  to  Interpret  and  apply  the  rules,  and 
you  can't  have  constitutional  government 
without  the  authority  somewhere  to  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  Constitution.  Pinal  au- 
thority to  do  this  Is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  whose  duty  it  U  to  apply  the  great 
general  principles  of  government  which  the 
Constitution  embodies  to  the  changing  con- 
dlUons  of  the  times,  with  power  on  its  part 
to  overrule  even  Its  own  prior  decisions,  when 
in  the  light  of  better  understanding  or 
changed  conditions  they  are  deemed  by  it  to 
be  erroneous. 

If  liberty  Is  to  continue  to  live  In  AmeHca, 
these  constituUonal  principles  mu«t  be  pre- 
served. •  •  • 

And  no  man  must  t>e  prejudiced  by  reason 
of  race  or  color  or  creed  in  his  standing  be- 
fore the  law  or  in  his  enjoyment  of  benefits 
conferred  by  the  State. 

I  think  it  was  28  years  ago  that  Judge 
Parker  was  nominated  for  membership 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  defeated  by  the  so-called  lib- 
eral bloc  in  the  Senate.  Had  I  been  a 
member  of  that  liberal  bloc  then,  I  prob- 
ably would  have  voted  as  they  did.  But 
with  the  passage  of  time,  I  think  it  has 
now  become  apparent  that  the  defeat  of 
Judge  Parker  was  a  great  mistake,  and 
that  Judge  Parker  has  gone  on  to  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in.  the  4th  Circuit, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  people  evenrwhere. 

I  think  that  is  a  caution,  probably,  to 
those  of  us  who  may  be  tempted  upon 
occasion  to  reject  nominations,  to  re- 
flect that  the  passage  of  time  reveals 
qualifies  of  which  we  may  not  be  fully 
aware  at  the  moment. 

THE  UKCENT  NEED  FOB  POSITIVE  ACnON 

Both  national  and  international  de- 
velopments give  a  new  urgency  to  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

It  Is  over  zy-i  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  segregation  m  public 
schools  is  a  denial  of  equal  opportunity 
and  violates  the  14th  amendment.  It 
Is  over  2  V2  years  since  the  final  order  of 
the  Court  was  entered  in  those  cases, 
providing  that  the  principles  be  applied 
with  practical  flexibility,  but  wich  all 
deliberate  speed.  And  earlier  decisions 
ordering  the  admission  of  Negroes  to 
State  universities  had  foreshadowed 
these  decisions  of  1954  and  1965  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Substantial  progress  toward  compli- 
ance has  been  made  since  then  in  a 
nimiber  of  border  States.  Token  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  some  other  States  and  in 
universities  and  colleges  of  most  States. 
'  But  strong  resistance  is  still  effective 
in  a  group  of  at  least  seven  so-called 
hard-core  Southern  States. 

The  Southern  School  News  estimated 
in  January  that  there  Is  desegregation 
In  only  762  out  of  3,008  biracial  districts 
in  the  17  Southern  and  border  States. 

That  publication  also  noted  that  more 
than  140  State  legislative  measures  have 


been  enacted  since  1954  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  segregation.  Outright  nullifi- 
cation statutes,  pupil  placement  schemes, 
provisions  to  close  or  withdraw  all  State 
funds  from  any  school  which  is  desegre- 
gated, support  for  a  "private  school- 
system  if  necessary,  criminal  penalties 
for  spending  tax  moneys  on  desegregated 
schools,  loss  of  retirement  benefits  for 
failure  by  State  officials  to  enforce  State 
laws  requiring  segregation,  power  to  sus- 
pend compulsory  attendance  laws,  and 
interposition  statutes  are  some  of  the 
devices  adopted. 

Such  restrictive  statutes  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  field  of  education.  They 
have  also  been  passed  to  preserve  racial 
segregation  in  transportation  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  to  restrict  Negro  regis- 
tration and  voting,  to  harass  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  other  organizations 
active  in  this  field.  And  new  proposals 
are  reported  frequently  in  the  daily 
press. 

Mr.  J.  Francis  Polhaus.  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  now  counsel  for  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  the  NAACP,  has  compiled  from 
responsible  southern  sources  a  brief  simi- 
mary  and  comment  on  more  than  100  of 
the  laws,  resolutions,  ordinances,  and 
State  administrative  policies  being  used 
to  thwart  the  Court's  decisions.  To 
demonstrate  the  nature  and  seriousness 
of  this  problem,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  compilation  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. These  State  actions  should  be 
carefully  studied,  for  I  believe  they  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  a£Brmative  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  3.) 

PEOBLZM  IS  NATIONAI.,  KOT  SECTIOKAI, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
not  the  Southern  and  border  States  alone 
that  have  desegregation  problems.  We 
in  the  North  must  frankly  concede,  as  I 
have  previously  in  the  Senate,  that  while 
our  education  laws  are  rather  uniformly 
in  accord  with  the  Constitution,  some 
communities  in  our  States  also  err.  De 
facto  segregation  based  on  school  dis- 
tricting and  discrimination  against  Ne- 
gro teachers  are  reported  in  many 
northern  areas;  and  the  transition  to 
desegregation  is  not  always  orderly  or 
peaceful  there,  either. 

The  problem  Is  truly  national  In  scope. 
although  it  is  most  severe  in  the  South, 
where  the  Negro  population  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  total  and  where  old 
educational  patterns  are  more  deeply  set. 
The  Court  has  spoken  to  all  sections  of 
our  Nation,  including  the  States  we  rep- 
resent. 

SEASONED,     ArrlRMATTVE     ACTION     WIU.     rOSTEB 
COMPLIANCE  AND  LAW  AND  OHDXR 

The  rate  of  the  extension  of  desegrega- 
tion has  now  perceptibly  slowed.  Al- 
though this  Is  understandable  as  the 
areas  of  easier  adjustment  to  the  law 
complete  their  action,  an  embittered  re- 
sistance can  lead — and.  indeed,  already 
has  led — to  tragic  outbrealcs  and  lawless- 
ness, unless  wise,  reasonable,  and  affirm- 
ative leadership  is  offered. 

With  the  filing  of  new  school  suits  to 
end  racial  segregation  in  Georgia,  the 
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New  York  Times  southern  correspondent, 
John  N.  Popham,  r^^Mrted  3  weeks  ago: 

The  linme<Uate  sbort-run  Impact  la  certain 
to  be  one  at  turbtilence.  new  tenslona, 
oratory,  and  proposals  for  new  and  more 
stringent  resistance  leglsLHtlon. 

The  United  States  District  Coxnt 
wbicta.  recently  knocked  out  three  laws 
aimed  at  the  NAACP,  referred  to  "the 
situation  in  Virginia,  where  the  attitude 
of  the  public  authorities  openly  en- 
courages opposition  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  which  may  easily  find  expression  in 
disturbances  of  public  peace." 

Those  who  have  a  deep  regard  for 
human  Justice,  for  law  and  order,  and 
for  oiur  national  strength  therefore  can- 
not remain  passive  in  the  face  of  these 
active  threats  to  orderly  government 
and  to  America's  prestige  abroad. 
While  the  forces  of  resistance  are  heat- 
ing up,  and  also  are  seeking  to  stifle  all 
opposition,  it  is  no  time  for  those  who 
would  maintain  law  and  order  to  lapse 
into  the  inertia  of  a  cooling  off  period. 

There  is  surely  a  better  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  desegregation 
than  the  way  used  last  fall  in  Arkansas. 
A  sensitive  report  of  that  situation, 
made  by  a  Little  Rock  pastor.  Rev.  Rob- 
ert S.  Cartwrlght,  as  published  in  the 
Christian  Centxuy  of  October  9.  1957, 
points  to  some  of  the  helpful  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  their  regrettable  ex- 
perience, as  contrasted  with  the  orderly 
transition  in  Louisville,  where  the  com- 
munity marshaled  Its  resources  with 
great  care  and  foresight.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Christian  Century  for  October  9, 
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Lesson  Prom  1jttt,e  Rock 

(By  Colbert  S.  Cartwrlght) 

(NoTS  CoNcnNiNo  Attthor.— Colbert  EL 
Cartwrlght  has  been  pastor  of  tbe  Pulaski 
Beights  Christian  Church  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  since  1954.  Before  that  he  served  a 
4-year  pastorate  li  Lynchburg,  Va.  A  son 
of  Editor  Lin  D.  Cartwrlght  of  the  Christian 
Evangelist,  he  grew  up  in  the  South,  gradu- 
ated from  Washington  University  and  Yale 
University  divinity  school.  Mr.  Cartwrlght 
Is  president  of  the  Arkansas  councU  on  hu- 
man relations,  a  member  of  the  bofurd  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  and  chairman 
of  the  social  education  and  action  commit- 
tee of  the  Arkansas  Christian  Missionary 
Society.) 

On  the  day  that  Arkansas  National 
Guardsmen  first  formed  a  cordon  around 
Little  Rock's  Central  High  School  to  block 
the  entry  of  nine  Negro  ettidents,  a  Lutheran 
pastor  had  occasion  to  make  a  sick  caU  at 
a  house  across  from  the  school.  As  he 
walked  past  a  rocket  launcher  partially 
blocking  the  street,  be  asked  one  of  the 
guardsmen  If  he  thought  such  heavy  weap- 
ons were  necessary. 

"If  you*U  pardon  the  expression,  sir,"  was 
the  reply,  "I  feel  like  a  damned  fool — pro- 
tecting 2,000  white  high-school  students  from 
9  colored  students." 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  Little  Rock 
school  crisis  which  can  only  be  termed  fool- 
ish—regardless of  one's  choice  of  theological 
modifiers.  However,  behind  Gov.  Orval  B. 
Faubus*  action  lie  facets  of  the  Little  Rock 
school  problem  which  are  In  danger  of  be- 
ing overlooked.  It  wlU  be  tragic  if  the  Na- 
tion aees  nothing  more  at  Uttlo  Rock  than 
a  picture  ol  Faubus'  folly. 
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oms  SHARK  RESPONs^njrr 

The  Little  Rock  school  board  and  Sup«!rln- 
tendent  VlrgU  Blos£om  must  share  respon- 
sibility for  the  Little  Rock  <]ebacle.  Their 
whole  approach  to  the  task  of  making  a 
transition  from  a  dual  to  bn  Integrated 
school  system  unwittingly  inilited  the  dras- 
tic action  which  Governor  Fsiubus  took  on 
September  a  when  he  called  o\it  the  National 
Guard.  1 

It  has  been  Faubus'  contention  that  the 
Little  Rock  community  "Is  n«t  in  the  con- 
dition to  have  integration  at  the  moment." 
This  is  a  Judgment  Impossible  to  prove  or 
disprove.  Many  observers  are  convinced 
that  the  transition  would  hai«re  been  made 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  if  the  Governor 
had  not  Interfered.  There  ars  other  persons 
of  boih  races  who  have  watched  with  grow- 
ing alarm  the  school  board's  cfevelopment  of 
an  approach  to  the  problem;  which  disre- 
garded everything  experience  has  taught 
about  human  nature. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  su; 
approach  accurately:  "(1) 
plan  of  integration  was  volu 
by  the  Little  Rock  School  Boi 
rlod  of  3  years.  It  was  a  1 
tended  to  accomplish  the  mln 
tlon  over  the  longest  pe 
permissible  under  tbe  Suprei^e  Court  rul- 
ing. (2)  The  plan  was  presented  to  the 
people  of  Little  Rock  in  th«e  terms  and 
fully  explained.  School  aiperintendent 
VirgU  31oseom  himself  madejan  estimated 
200  speeches  in  this  3-year  period  setting 
forth  the  plan  In  detail  to  interested  white 
and  colored  parent  groups."    j 

The  general  attitude  of  Dr.  Blossom  in 
explaining  the  plans  for  integration  to  white 
groups  was  that  the  prospect  was  as  distaste- 
ful to  him  and  the  school  boam  as  to  anyone 
else.  His  argviment  rested  solaly  on  the  fact 
that  the  school  board  knew  no  way  to  get 
around  the  Supreme  Court  deoslon.  He  em- 
phasized the  wisdom  of  the  school  board's 
de&ignlng  its  own  deliberate  program  to 
avoid  having  to  take  a  faster  aoute  if  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  should  delineate  a  plan. 
The  superintendent  explalne<^  the  plan  to 
anyone  who  would  listen, 
from  no  one. 

This  approach  to  preparln 
nlty  for  the  mingling  of  the 
schools  revealed  no  awareness  iof  the  lessons 
taught  by  troublesome  Clinmn,  Tenn.,  or 
peaceful  Louisville,  Ky.  aaperintendent 
Omer  Carmlchael,  of  LoulsvUle;  has  said  that 
one  thing  was  plain  to  him  frpm  the  begin- 
ning: Preparation  for  so  radical  a  change 
has  little  hope  of  success  unlets  It  is  a  com- 
munltywide  program.  In  the  I^oulsvUle  story 
he  explains  the  manner  in  wMch  be  sought 
to  involve  the  whole  commiinity  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  desegregation.  HeTsollclted  help 
from  parent-teacher  associations,  the  Ken- 
tucky Council  on  Human  Rela^ons,  churches 
and  church-related  groups.  \«omen's  clubs, 
civic  groups,  and  other  orgaiilzatlons.  He 
secured  the  cooperation  of  radjo  stations  and 
disseminated  literature  on  race  relations.  As 
the  whole  Louisville  community  became  in- 
volved In  thinking  about  race*  relations,  the 
problem  was  seen  not  only  fl-om  the  legal 
but  from  the  moral,  social,  a: 
cal  points  of  view. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  h: 
people  of  Clinton  points  to 
the  LoulsvUle  approach.  LoolQlng  backward. 
Mayor  W.  E.  Lewallen  said:  i"We  thought 
we  had  done  enough  when  w^  set  up  a  sort 
of  committee  and  talked  the  altuatlon  over 
with  some  of  the  civic  clubs  aiiti  leaders.  We 
were  wrong."  He  observed  th»t  events  have 
scuttled  the  old  southern  m^zlm  that  the 
less  said  about  race  relations  [the  better. 

MO  CONSm.TATIOM  ON  THE  PROPOSAI. 

In  relationship  to  the  community,  the 
Little  Rock  School  Board  hae  consistently 
taken  an  autocratic  approach.  Carefully 
avoiding  consultation  with  ellther  Negro  or 
white  patrons,  the  board  on  jMay  24,  1955, 
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announced  to  the  public  la  plan  of  gradual 
Integration  under  which  high-school-level 
grades  would  be  desegregated  probably  In 
September  1B57.  If  aU  we^t  weU,  integration 
would  follow  in  the  other  grades  over  a  period 
of  approximately  6  years.  Since  no  one  had 
been  consulted,  many  peretns  questioned  the 
plan.  Many  Negroes  wanted  a  faster  plan; 
many  white  persons  wanted  no  plan  at  all. 
Interested  citizens,  both  {Negro  and  white, 
went  to  Dr.  Bloeaom  with  {questions.  When 
any  point  of  the  plan  was  questioned  there 
was  only  one  reaction — a  defensive  bristling. 

Five  months  after  the  pten  was  announced 
the  Arkansas  Council  on  Human  Relations 
convened  a  meeting  at  Little  Rock  at  which 
Dr.  Blossom  explained  hlf  plan.  Irene  Oi- 
bome,  who  had  been  working  In  Washington. 
D.  C,  to  marshal  community  support  for  tbe 
school  desegregation  program  there,  spoke 
on  the  importance  of  community  relationa 
in  making  the  transition]  Dr.  Blossom  ex- 
hibited open  hostility  toward  the  approach 
she  suggested.  I 

In  December  1055,  the  Injterdenomlnatlonal 
Ministerial  Alliance  of  Greater  Little  Rock. 
composed  of  Negro  mlnAstera,  asked  the 
school  board  to  appoint  ai^  advisory  oommit- 
tee,  which  would  includBi  Negroes,  to  /ork 
in  the  direction  of  racial  jlntegration  in  the 
schools.  The  board  not  <^nly  declined,  but 
refused  to  suggest  any  alternate  way  in  which 
the  Little  Rock  community  might  help  la 
paving  the  way  to  a  smoother  transition. 
At  about  tbe  same  time.  Dr.  Blossom  present- 
ed the  plan  of  gradual  ]|Dtegratlon  to  the 
Greater  Little  Rock  Mlhlsterial  Alliance, 
composed  of  white  ministers.  The  plan  was 
received  with  general  enthusiasm.  But  when 
the  alliance  suggested  tli^at  it  endorse  the 
plan  officially  and  publlclyj  Dr.  Blossom  urged 
it  not  to  do  so.  To  the  present  time  he  has 
not  soxight  the  help  of  i^lnisters  of  either 
race  In  preparing  the  community  for  the 
board's  plan  of  integration^ 

During  tbe  1955-56  schopi  year  profession- 
al educators  in  Little  Rock  became  con- 
cerned beca\ise  no  preparation  was  being 
given  high-school  teachers  for  the  new  prob- 
lems they  would  face  whei)  Integration  came. 
They  suggested  to  Dr.  Bloi^m  that  informal 
meetings  of  teachers  be  arranged  to  discuss 
such  problems.  He  did  hot  think  well  of 
the  suggestion,  and  at  no  ttme  has  he  sought 
to  help  teachers  face  thalr  own  prejudices 
or  to  provide  them  with  giiidance  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  group  dynamics. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  on  October  12, 1950. 
Robert  Snyder,  for  3  years  chairman  of  the 
St.  Louis  Council  on  Human  Relations,  ex- 
plaln?d  to  a  number  of  Little  Rock  civic  lead- 
ers the  way  in  which  85  organizations  in  his 
city  worked  to  help  the  schools  meet  tbe 
problem  of  school  desegregation.  Dr.  Blos- 
som was  prpsent,  but  indicated  no  Interest  In 
gaining  such  support  from  Little  Rock  agen- 
cies. On  March  11.  1957.i  he  explained  the 
school  tsoard's  plan  to  the  i  community  coun- 
cil, a  group  made  up  of  representatives  from 
all  metropolitan  area  orgaruzatlons  and  agen- 
cies concerned  for  civil  betterment.  Although 
he  did  not  emphasize  the  need  for  preparing 
the  community  for  school  integration,  he  did 
state  for  the  first  time  publicly  that  he  would 
call  on  the  various  groups  to  help  prepare 
the  community.  He  did  »ot  say  when.  To 
date  their  help  has  not  been  requested. 
ZNcaKAsufe  mnksiifKss 

During  the  past  summ^  the  Negro  com- 
munity grew  imeasy  as  It  saw  the  Little  Rock 
School  Board  doing  all  within  Its  power  to 
discourage  Negro  pupUs  from  entering  the 
previously  all-white  high  ihool.  A  group  of 
concerned  Negroes  went  toi  Dr.  Blossom  with 
a  complaint.  He  admitted  that  screening 
had  been  taking  place,  but  defended  It  as 
being  In  the  best  Interest^  of  all.  The  Ne- 
groes suggested  that  it  might  be  weU  If  some 
channel  of  communlcatloh  could  be  estab- 
lished between  him  and  me  Negro  commu- 
nity.   He  readily  agreed  ^at  It  would  be  a 
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good  idea  to  have  a  committee  which  could 
help  Interpret  to  the  Negro  community  what 
the  school  board  was  trying  to  do,  and  said 
he  wouid  caU  on  the  group  the  next  weeic 
to  wors  out  details.  But  he  never  called. 
Throughout  the  summer  months  persons  of 
both  races,  deeply  concerned  for  the  problems 
of  human  relations,  became  Increasingly  dis- 
turbed as  they  realized  that  the  social  forces 
Of  Little  Rock  were  not  being  marshaled  to 
aid  In  a  smooth  transition  to  Integration. 
No  one  knew  what  might  happen.  There 
might  be  trouble,  for  which  no  one  was  ready. 
Had  the  school  board  developed  adequate 
plans  with  law  enforcement  officials  for 
every  eventuality?  Several  prominent  Little 
Rock  citizens  Investigated  the  possibility  of 
bringing  to  the  city  a  law-enforcement  official 
nationally  known  as  an  expert  In  the  field 
of  police-community  relations  to  counsel 
quietly  with  local  officials.  When  Dr.  Blos- 
som was  approached  on  the  possibility,  be 
replied  that  he  bad  adequately  studied  the 
problem  and  needed  no  outside  help. 

THE   COVEBNOR  TO  TBS   RXSCUE 

Governor  Faubus'  decision  on  September  2 
to  call  out  the  troops  and  to  block  integra- 
tion was  the  natural  outcome  of  every  step 
the  Little  Rock  School  Board  had  UUcen.  It 
bad  Insisted  all  along  that  the  only  reason 
tbe  schools  were  being  Integrated  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  forcing  it  to  do 
so.  It  had  consistently  refused  to  seek  the 
help  of  the  conununlty  In  gaining  moral  sup- 
port for  its  reluctant  step.  Then  the  Gover- 
nor In  shining  armor  came  to  the  rescue.  He 
said  the  school  board  did  not  need  to  Inte- 
grate, that  since  the  community  was  not  pre- 
pared for  Integration  there  would  be  vio- 
lence. He  would  call  out  the  militia  as  the 
>.  "preservator  of  tbe  peace." 

Dr.  Blossom,  the  school  board  and  Little 
Rock's  leading  citizens  were  stunned  by 
Faubus'  unprecedented  actions.  They  did 
not  want  the  Governor  to  Interfere.  Know- 
ing that  some  racial  mixing  in  tbe  public 
schools  is  inevitable,  they  would  prefer  to 
have  It  come  about  peacefully  and  on  their 
own  terms.  What  they  failed  to  consider 
was  that  their  whole  approach  had  played 
directly  into  tbe  hands  of  the  members  of 
white  citizens  councils.  Having  sought  to 
prepare  the  community  solely  upon  a  legal- 
istic basis,  they  had  no  defense  when  the 
Governor,  prompted  by  rabid  segregation- 
ists m  Uttle  Rock,  insisted  he  had  found  the 
needed  loophole. 

Three  days  after  tbe  Governor  ordered  his 
troops  to  prevent  Integration  In  the  name 
of  States  rights,  the  school  board  found 
Itself  In  the  position  of  being  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's side.  It  went  to  Federal  court  and 
petitioned  the  Judge  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  plan  of  Integration.  This  was 
exactly  what  the  Governor  and  his  white 
citizens  council  cohorts  were  pleading  for. 
The  school  board's  house  of  cards  bad  fully 
collapsed.  Citizens  who  bad  agreed  to  com- 
pliance if  there  was  no  other  way  out  now 
took  fresh  hope  in  the  Governor's  action 
and  the  school  board's  acquiescence.  Little 
Rock  became  sharply  divided. 

Arguments  among  Little  Rock  citizens  will 
continue  for  years  as  to  whether  Governor 
Faubus  got  a  square  deal  in  Federal  court. 
Pew  will  question  why  tbe  problem  arose  In 
the  first  place.  Fewer  still  will  be  aware  of 
the  responsibility  tbe  school  board  must 
share  for  the  ridiculous  situation  which 
arose. 

The  experiences  of  Washington.  Louisville, 
and  Clinton  all  point  to  the  fact  that  tran- 
sition, difficult  at  best,  can  come  about  only 
If  all  the  rcsoiu-ces  of  tbe  community  are 
marshaled  to  help.  They  have  taught  that 
the  moral  and  social  psychological  aspects 
of  the  problem  must  be  adequately  con- 
sidered. Uttle  Rock  tried  a  different  path. 
On  September  2  U  was  confronted  with  a 
'dead  end"  sign.  It  Is  sUU  a  question 
whether  the  school  board  can  read  the  sign. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  these  outbreaks,  whether  in 
Illinois  or  Arkansas,  in  Pennsylvania  or 
Alabama,  are  blazoned  around  the  globe. 

We  can,  perhaps,  repair  some  of  the 
damage  done  by  them  to  our  standing 
in  the  free  world — and  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  the  uncommitted  colored  peoples 
of  other  continents— if  we  now  move 
with  wisdom,  understanding,  and  assur- 
ance to  foster  equality  of  opportunity. 
That  is  the  aim  of  tliis  bill,  and  will  be 
its  effect,  I  believe,  if  and  when  it  is 
enacted. 

BRIXr  SUMMART  OF  BUX'S  PROVISIONS 

A.   CONSTRUCl'IVE  STEPS   FOR  XQUAX,   TREATMENT 

IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Through  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  bill  will  furnish  to  the  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens  of  good  will  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  tools  with 
which  to  accelerate  in  our  public  schools 
the  growth  of  equal  treatment  for  all  of 
our  citizens,  without  regard  to  race. 
Tm,x  n 

This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
assist,  through  the  compilation  and  dis- 
tribution of  data,  the  making  of  surveys, 
the  arrangement  of  conferences,  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  advisory  councils,  the  pro- 
vision of  specialists'  services,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  community  understanding 
for  desegregation  programs  tliat  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution.  Appro- 
priations up  to  $2.5  million  a  year  for 
5  years  are  authorized  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

TITLE   HI 

This  title  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  for  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  the  chief  problem  preventing  or 
hindering  effective  compUance  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  buildings  or  other 
physical  equipment. 

It  also  authorizes  grants  for  employing 
additional  teachers,  in-service  teacher 
training,  employment  of  specialists, 
short-term  training  courses,  and  other 
additional  educational  measures  under- 
taken to  eliminate  segregation,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  existing 
educational  standards  will  not  be  low- 
ered. 

Funds  woiild  also  be  available  to  local 
communities  that  wish  to  comply  with 
the  Court's  decisions,  but  where,  as  in 
Georgia  smd  Virginia,  the  State  tlireat- 
ens  to  cut  off  funds  or  close  the  schools. 

Appropriations  of  not  more  than  $40 
million  a  year  for  5  years  are  authorized 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  grant  programs. 

TITLE   IV 

The  bill  further  provides  In  title  IV 
that  when  other  methods  fail,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  assume  respon- 
sibility for  initiating  the  development 
of  desegregation  plans  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  Court's  decisions. 
In  the  development  of  both  the  tenta- 
tive and  approved  plans,  however,  there 
are  express  provisions  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible local  consultation  and  participa- 
tion. 

The  responsibility  to  go  forward  m  a 
situation  in  which  officials  are  hostile  is 
now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  pri- 


vate individuals  and  organizations.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  problem 
will  not  become  any  less  troublesome  if 
we  countenance  the  resulting  delay. 

B.  FBHERAL   SSSI8TAMCR   IN   LBOAL   ■gMi-pTM^ 
TITLES  V  AMD  VI 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  legal  remedies  under  titles  V 
and  VI. 

In  the  history  of  America's  advance 
toward  equal  justice,  court  proceedings 
have  been  the  means  of  making  many  of 
our  greatest  forward  steps.  They  are 
still  an  indispensable  part  of  our  protec- 
tions against  racial  discriminations. 

A  growing  group  of  States,  however, 
have  passed  so-called  anUbarratry  laws 
which  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 
civil-rights  groups  or  others  to  assist  per- 
sons in  bringing  or  maintalnmg  law- 
suits for  the  vindication  of  their  civil 
rights.  Other  forms  of  pressure — such 
as  organized  boycotts,  threats,  and  in- 
timidation— have  also  been  used  to  deter 
such  legal  actions. 

Smce  the  persons  who  are  denied  their 
rights  to  equal  protection  are  more  often 
tlian  not  poor  p>ersons,  unable  alone  to 
sustain  the  heavy  costs  of  litigation,  and 
more  subject  than  others  to  hostile  pres- 
sures,  these  laws  and  pressures  will  in- 
creasingly padlock  out  of  court  the  Ne- 
groes and  also  the  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  of  the  Southwest  m  their  ef- 
forts to  maintain  suits  to  carry  out  the 
law  of  the  land. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  start 
civil  actions  for  preventive  relief  against 
those  who  deprive  persons  of  their  rights 
to  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Tills  authority  is  much  like  that  pro- 
vided in  part  in  of  last  year's  bill  H.  R. 
6127.  and  in  the  1956  measure,  H.  R.  627. 
As  I  have  said,  on  two  occasions  it  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House. 
The  authority  is  more  explicitly  and 
clearly  set  forth  here,  however,  in  titles 
V  and  VI. 

Title  V  confers  the  power  to  file  com- 
pliance actions  in  school  cases  m  con- 
nection with  approved  desegregation 
plans,  when  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
all  efforts  to  secure  compliance  by  con- 
ciUation,  assistance,  and  otherwise  have 
failed. 

Title  VI  first  authorizes  preventive 
action  against  those  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  others  actmg  under  color  of 
State  law  in  ca^es  involving  denial  of 
equal  protection  generally',  including 
school  cases,  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  but  it  pro- 
vides Chat  the  Attorney  General  may  sue 
only  upon  a  signed  complaint,  and 
when,  m  his  Judgment,  the  person  ag- 
grieved is  unable  to  seek  effective  legal 
protection  for  himself — section  601. 

Suits  are  also  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  against  those  who  at- 
tempt to  prevent  local  officials  from  ac- 
cording persons  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  or  who  act  to  hinder  the  executioa 
of  court  orders  for  equal  protection — 
section  602.  A<^on  to  <ie|Mi¥c  pgraona 
of  their  rights  under  tike  14th  amend- 
ment because  such  persons  are 
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denial  of  the  rlgfats  of  others,  is  also 
made  a  basts  for  legal  action  by  the  At- 
torney General— section  603.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  is  explicitly 
authorized  to  intervene  in  cases  brought 
by  others  for  relief  against  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin — 
section  604. 

Thus,  in  the  field  of  legal  remedies, 
also,  this  measure  would  extend  a  sig- 
nificant helping  hand  of  the  National 
Government  to  the  safeguarding  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

rUKTUXK   LEGISI-ATIOIf  IS   XSSKNTXAX. 

Mr.  President,  in  1957.  Congress 
ended  a  stalemate  of  over  80  years,  and 
passed  a  civil-rights  bill  primarily  de- 
signed to  protect  the  right  to  vote.  This 
Is  a  substantial  advance,  and  can  lead 
to  others,  as  citizens  previously  barred 
exercise  this  basic  right  to  choose  their 
representatives  and  officials  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  urge  this  as  a  reason  for  delay- 
ing the  proposal  or  consideration  of 
additional  legislation  now. 

But  the  indignities  of  racial  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  still  continue 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  We  know  that 
in  schools,  on  buses,  In  public  recreation 
areas,  and  in  many  other  places,  our 
Negro  and  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
find  themselves  barred  from  equal  op- 
portunity. 

We  know  that  these  incidents  in  our 
cchools  are  not  only  personal  affronts 
and  tragedies  for  those  excluded,  check- 
ing their  full  Individual  development 
and  handicapping  them  in  the  race  of 
life.  We  know  that  the  exclusions  also 
deprive  the  Nation  of  their  full  contri- 
bution to  society,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
belatedly  discovering  that  maximum 
educational  effort  is  essential  to  national 
security. 

We  know  too  that  these  failures 
gravely  damage  our  moral  position  be- 
fore the  world- 

In  a  situation  where  such  basic  hu- 
man rights  are  involved  and  in  a  world 
contest  in  which  freedom  itself  is  at 
stake,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
indifference  or  inaction.  To  drift  in  the 
uncertain  currents  of  skillfully  promoted 
resistance  to  the  lawful  decisions  of  the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  is  to  nm  the 
risk  of  defeat  of  all  we  hold  dear. 

Without  self-righteousness,  men  of 
good  will  in  communities  across  the 
covmtry  and  in  Congress  are  called  to 
resume  the  forward  march  begun  last 
year.  By  doing  so,  we  shall  add  moral 
authority  to  material  strength.  We 
shall  better  pass  the  inspection  of  our 
own  consciences  and  of  the  watching 
eyes  of  a  world  of  men  determined  to 
have  and  to  ex^oy  freedom  and  equality 
of  opportunity.  We  are  mindful  of  the 
problems  which  we  face,  and  no  one 
should  underestimate  them,  but  thej 
are  less  than  those  created  by  our  failure 
to  act. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
title  sponsors  of  this  legislation  urge  that 
it  be  given  careful  study,  prompt  hear- 


5  years.  Within  that  time  will  occiu: 
the  100th  anniversary  of  jthe  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  If  ife  can  set  in 
motion  now  the  procedufes  that  will 
take  this  country  far  alon^  the  road  to 
equal  Justice  for  all  its  (Itizens,  that 
centennial  can  mark  anokher  historic 
milestone  in  the  progress  ht  freedom 

The  bill   (S.  3257)    to  e: 
enforce  the  constitutional 
equal  protection  of  the  li 
other  purposes,  introduced 
LAS  (for  himself  and  other,  Senators) 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
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TmjE    I.  SHORT 

SxcnoN  101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  th« 
"Civil  Rights  Act  of  1958". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  CongresA  hereby  finds 
that: 

( 1 )  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  holding  racial  segrega- 
tion unlawful  in  public  ed\|catlon,  public 
transportation,  and  public  recreational  fa- 
cilities (hereinafter  referred  io  as  the  anti- 
segregation  decisions)  as  a  denial  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  express  the  moral  Idials  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  and  point  the  way  to  a 
Nation  enbanced  In  strengt|i  and  dignity 
at  home  and  enhanced  in  hon<>r  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world, 

(2)  these  antisegregatlon 
being  resisted  in  many  areas 
most  directly  affected  by  t^em  and  Indl 
pectly  evaded  In  other  areas,  thereby  deny- 
ing to  millions  of  Americans  within  our  bor- 
ders the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws, 

(3)  many  States,  municipalities,  school 
districts,  and  other  local  governmental  units 
have  failed  to  make  a  prompt  and  reason- 
able start  toward  full  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  iti  the  field  of 
public  education  despite  tl  le  substantial 
time  which  has  already  ela]  ised  since  the 
promtilgation  of  those  decisicfis  in  1954  and 
1955,  I 

(4)  the  constitutional  rlghs  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  is  bjlng  denied  to 
many  persons  because  of  race,!  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  in  fields  other  than  edu- 
cation, transportation,  and  rfcreatlon, 

(5)  these  denials  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protectloii  of  the  laws 
restrict  millions  of  Amerlcabs  to  second- 
class  citizenship  and  deprive ,  the  Nation  of 
the  maximiun  development  ind  maximum 
benefits  that  can  be  contrlButed  by  such 
persons,  and  | 

(6)  legislative  and  executiv^  action  (A)  Is 
necessary  to  safeguard  and  g^rantee  to  all 
Americans  the  constitutional  !rlght  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  (p)  will  aid  In 
expediting  universal  compliance  with  the 
antisegregatlon  decisions  of  j  the  Supreme 
Court.  I 

(b)  The  Congress  fiirther  finds  that  the 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution,  as  de- 
clared by  the  antisegregatlon*  decisions,  will 
be  more  widely  accepted  and  tnore  fully  en- 
Joyed  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  of  thb  Nation  most 
directly  affected  by  the  decisions,  when  it  is 
generally  recognized  and  unaerstood  that — 

(1)  the  Constitution,  as  declared  by  the 
antisegregatlon  decisions.  \m  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

(2)  all  Federal  and  Statf  officials  are 
boxind  by  their  oattis  or  afamiations  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  and 

(3)  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  ire  acting  and 
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(c)  The  Congress  furtlier  finds  that: 

(1)  The  present  systeni  whereby  indlvid- 
ual  plaintiffs  in  the  FedeHl  courts  bear  the 
btirden  of  protecting  constitutional  rights,  as 
declared  by  the  antisefp'egatlon  decisions,  la 
neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  most  effective 
means  of  protecting  thjose  constitutional 
rights  and  the  public  interest  in  safeguard- 
ing those  constitutional  rights,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  local  restrictive  ind  punitive  meas- 
ures against  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions engaging  in.  and  subportlng,  efforts  in 
the  courts  to  assert  tJiose  contitutional 
rights;  and 

(2)  Specific  authorlzatl  3n  to  the  ezeeutlye 
branch  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  act 
In  support  of  the  constlVutlonal  rights  up- 
held by  the  antisegregatlon  decisions  (A) 
will  provide  a  more  ratiofaal,  uniform,  Jiist, 
and  effective  system  of  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights  than  the  present  procedtuv  un- 
der which  the  safeguarding  of  constitutional 
rights  is  determined  by  the  varying  resources 
and  courage  of  individuals  and  organizations 
and  by  the  varying  Stat«  statutory  restric- 
tions placed  upon  them.  ,and  (B)  will  ren- 
der less  effective,  and  heiice  tend  to  reduce, 
hostile  community  preasip-es  upon  individ- 
uals and  organizations  seeking  to  safeg\iard 
constitutional  rights.         i 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  recognises  it  to 
be  the  Initial  responsibilltir  of  all  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, school  distrldts.  and  other  local 
governmental  units  to  salqguard  the  consU- 
tutional  right  to  the  e^ual  protection  at 
the  laws  as  declared  by  ^e  antisegregatlon 
decisions  of  the  Supremei  Court  and  to  ad- 
minister their  systems  of!  public  education, 
public  transportation,  afid  public  recrea- 
tional fadliues  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  maintain  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  extend  Justice,  to  promote  the 
common  defense,  and  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  all  persons,  has  a  coordinate 
responsibility  to  guarantee  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  to  prevent  denials  of  the  right  when 
State  or  local  authorities  cannot  or  will  not 
do  so.  and  thxis  to  enhance  the  Nation's  in- 
ternal strength  and  its  p|)sltion  throughout 
the  world.  i 

(e)  Recognizing  its  aut^lty  and  respon- 
sibility under  the  6th  section  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Cohstltution  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  obligation  to  uphold 
the  coordinate  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress  hereby  declares  its  intention 
that  the  right  to  the  equ^l  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  Ccnstitution  against 
deprivation  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  and  afltrmed  by  the  anti- 
segregation  decisions  of  t^e  Supreme  Court, 
shall  be  protected  by  all  4ue  and  reasonable 
means,  and  to  that  end  enacts  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  this  act. 

TITLK    n.   TXCHNICAL    ASSIStUmcK   BT    SECKBTAaT 
or  HEALTH,  ■DUCATIOK,   AND    WZLFAES 

Sbc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (herealJter  in  this  act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secreta^")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  render  technical  assistance  to 
SUtes.  mimlclpalities,  school  districts,  and 
other  local  governmental  units  to  elimi- 
nate denials  of  constitutional  rights  in  the 
field  of  public  education  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  and  to 
come  Into  compliance  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation by —  I 

(a)  assembling,  publlsmng,  and  distribut- 
ing information  which,  in  his  Judgment,  will 
prove  helpful  in  obtaining  public  under- 
standing of,  and  compliance  with,  the  Con- 
stitution and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  field  of  public  edtication; 

(b)  surveying  the  progaess  made  In  elimi- 
nating segregation  in  public  education  in 
various  parts  of  the  coitntry  and  i«»fc«Tig 
available  to  public  agenckss,  private  organl- 
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■ktlons.  private  Individuals,  and  the  general 
public  the  results  of  such  surveys.  Includ- 
ing wherever  poasltde  successful  case  his- 
tories of  desegregation  and  the  ways  and 
means  utilised  to  bring  about  desegregation 
In  such  Instances; 

(c)  planning,  calling,  and  tioUllng  local. 
State,  regional,  and  national  conferences  at- 
tended by  State  and  local  officials,  representa- 
tives of  private  organisations,  and  private 
eltiaens.  to  discuss  ways  aiul  means  of  elimi- 
nating segregation  In  public  education  g^en- 
erally  or  in  any  partictilar  State,  munici- 
pality, school  district,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit; 

(d)  appointing  local.  State,  regional  and 
national  advisory  councils  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  ills  duties  under  this 
act  and  to  offer  their  ssslstanc*  to  any  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  to  come  Into  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  field  of  public 
education: 

(e)  reporting  to  the  Congress,  at  least 
semiannually,  concerning  the  progress  be- 
ing made  in  eliminating  segregation  in 
public  education  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;   and 

(f )  assisting,  by  such  other  related  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  States,  municipali- 
ties, school  districts,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmental units  to  eliminate  segregation 
in  public  education. 

Sbc.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  recruit,  em- 
ploy, and  train  specialists  in  preparing, 
putting  Into  effect,  and  carr3rlng  out  plans 
for  eliminating  segregation  in  public  ed- 
ucation and  ehaU  offer  the  services  of  the 
•p>eciaUsts  to  States,  municipalities,  achool 
districts,  and  other  local  governmental  units. 
Upon  request  of  any  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit,  the  Secretary  ahaU  make  available  to 
the  requesting  governmental  unit  the  serv- 
ices of  one  or  more  speciali£ts  for  such 
periods  of  time  and  in  such  numbers  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  the  particular  needs  of  the 
requesting  governmental   unit. 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  any  State  or  local  official,  rep- 
resentative of  a  private  organization,  or 
private  citizen  who  Is  invited  by  him  to 
attend  any  local,  State,  regional,  or  national 
conference  held  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 201  (c),  and  any  member  of  an  advisory 
council  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
section  301  (d)  who  is  carrying  out  author- 
ized functions,  for  travel  expenses  inciured. 
and  to  pay  to  any  such  person  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  amounts  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  D.  S.  C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Oovemment  service  serving 
without  compensation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse any  State  or  local  official  who,  vrtth  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  Is  invited  to  confer 
with  one  or  more  specialists  employed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  202  for  travel  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  such  confer- 
ence, and  to  pay  to  any  such  official  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  amounts 
as  authorized  by  law  (6  D.  8.  C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  serving 
without  compensation. 

Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorired  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  such  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  000  in  any  fiscal  year  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TTTLK   m.    OKAMTB   TO   AKBAS   WHSXK   DBBaOtSOA- 
TIOM   Df   PUBLIC  CDOCATIOir   IS   BSIHG  CAS8IS0 

OTTT 

See.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  malce  grants  to  States,  municipalities, 
school  districts,  «nd  other  local  govern- 
mental units  which  maintained  racial  seg- 
regation  in  their  pubUc  schools  on  May  17. 


1954.  a:id  which  mske  appUcatkm  for  such 
grants,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  oC  addl- 
Uonal  educational  measures  undertaken  or 
to  be  undertaken  to  further  the  process  at 
ellintnatlng  segregation  in  the  public  schooU 
cf  the  applicant  State,  municipality.  Tr*K^l 
district,  or  local  governmental  unit,  wlills 
at  the  seme  time  assuring  that  »ni»ting  edu- 
cational standards  will  not  be  lowered. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  tntf  aee- 
tion  for — 

(1)  the  cost  oC  employing  mt^l^ltin^f^■\ 
schoolteacher; 

(2)  the  cost  of  giving  to  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel  inservice  training  in 
dealing  with  problems  incident  to  desegre- 
gation; 

(8)  the  cost  ot  employing  specialists  in 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  and  of 
providing  other  assistance  to  develop  under- 
standing by  parents,  schoolchildren,  sivd 
the  general  pubUc  of  plans  and  efforts  for 
sllminaUng  segregaUon  in  the  schools  in 
order  to  reduce  the  possibility  ot  community 
bostUlty  or  unlawful  resistance  to  such  plans 
and  efforts;  and 

(4)  other  costs  directly  related  to  the 
process  of  eliminating  aegregation  In  public 
schools.  Including  the  replacement  of  State 
payments  to  a  school  district  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  withdrawn  because  the 
applicant  district  or  subdivision  is  eliminat- 
ing, or  is  starting  to  eUminate,  segregation. 

(c)  Grants  may  alao  be  made  under  this 
section  for  the  construction,  enlargement,  or 
alteration  of  school  facilltiee  when  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  lack  or  Inadequacy  of  exist- 
ing facilities  makes  the  carrying  out  of 
any  reasonable  plan  for  desegregation  with- 
out lowering  existing  educational  standards 
impracticable  or  materially  more  difficult. 

(d)  Bach  application  made  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  provide  such  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  additional  educa- 
tional measures  for  which  flnanclal  assist- 
ance Is  sought  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

(e)  Each  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, which  may  Include  a  condition  that 
the  applicant  expend  funds  In  specified 
amounts  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
is  made.  In  determining  whether  to  make 
a  grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration — 

(1)  the  amount  available  for  grants  under 
this  section  and  the  other  applications  which 
are  pending  before  him; 

(2)  the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant 
and  the  other  resources  available  to  it; 

(3)  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  Its 
problems  incident  to  desegregation; 

(4)  whether  the  additional  educational 
measures  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken 
are  reasonably  and  effectively  designed  to 
further  the  process  of  eliminating  racial 
segregation,  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing that  existing  educational  standards  wlU 
not  be  lowered;  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 

Sxc.  302.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  non- 
profit educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  meet  or  assist  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  short-term  training  courses  or  in- 
stitutes, not  to  exceed  4  weeks  in  dxiratlon, 
for  personnel  of  public  schools  or  of  edu- 
cational agencies  engaged  in  or  about  to  un- 
dertake desegregation,  designed  to  enable 
such  personnel  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation.  Such 
grants  may  al£0  be  used  by  such  institutions 
to  establish  and  maintain  fellowships  for 
such  training  courses  or  institutes,  covering 
tuition,  fees,  and  such  stipends  and  aUow- 
ances  (Inclutllng  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 


Sac  308.  Payments  ot  grants  under  sec- 
tions 801  and  802  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such 
intervals  and  on  such  r>nr>/«itiratfff  g^  ^^ 
Secretary  may  determine. 

Sac.  804.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  1058.  and  for  each  of  the 
4  suceedlng  fiscal  years,  such  s\ims.  not  ex- 
ceeding 840  million  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  tttle. 

(b)  In  making  grants  from  funds  ^>pn>- 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpoaea 
specified  in  section  801  (b),  the  Seoctary 
may  disregard  applications  received  after 
August  81  in  that  fiscal  year,  or  may  sub- 
ordinate such  applications  to  appUcatloDe 
reoel  ed  before  that  date.  In  the  event  that 
he  receives,  either  before  or  after  that  date, 
applications  which  he  oonsiders  would  ma- 
teriaL.y  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  but  which  he  cannot  grant 
because  of  lack  or  inadequacy  of  available 
funds,  be  shall  forthwith  report  this  fact  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President,  together 
with  his  recoDunendation  with  respect  to 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives applications  for  grants  for  ttu  pur- 
pose specified  in  section  301  (c)  which  be 
considers  would  materially  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but 
which  he  cannot  grant  because  of  lack  or 
Inadequacy  of  available  funds,  he  shall  forth- 
with report  this  fact  to  the  Cnnpnes  aad 
to  the  President,  together  with  his  reeom- 
mendation  with  respect  to  the  approitriatioa 
of  additional  funds. 

TrrLx  n.  AmciNisTBATrvs  action  uiaauTSP  to- 

WABD    BJIONaTafO    CTOaSOATlOW    Dl    PVBUC 

EDUCATION 

8bc.  401.  The  Secretary  shaH  make  every 
effort  to  persuade  States,  municipalities, 
school  districts,  and  other  local  governmental 
units  to  make  a  start  toward  eliminating 
segregation  in  public  education  and  to  carry 
out  in  full  such  programs  as  they  may  start, 
and  to  this  end  he  shall  trtlUze  the  authority 
{Kovided  In  titles  n  and  m. 

Sic.  402.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  all  efforts  under  titles  11  and  m 
and  under  section  401  of  this  title  have 
failed,  and  continue  to  faU,  in  bringing  about 
a  start  toward  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion in  public  education  in  any  State, 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  segregation  In  public  education  in 
such  State,  mxwiclpality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit.  In  prepar- 
ing such  a  tentative  plan,  the  Secretary  shaU 
seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  pu>iUe 
officials,  private  organizations,  and  private 
citizens  in  the  area  and  of  any  local,  State, 
regional,  or  national  advisory  councU  ap- 
pointed pursusmt  to  section  201  (d)  and  be 
shall  carefully  consider  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance wherever  available.  Tentative  plans 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  talie  into  account 
the  need  of  the  particular  area  for  time  to 
make  an  orderly  adjustment  and  transition 
from  segregated  to  desegregated  schools. 

Szc.  403.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
prepared  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  in  public  educatloD  in  any 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  unit,  he  shall  forward 
the  plan  to  the  governor,  mayor,  or  other 
appropriate  official,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  State.  munidpaUty,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit  agrees  to  put 
Into  effect  the  tentative  plan  an  propoeed 
by  the  Secretary  or  as  modified  by  the  State, 
municipality,  sehool  dlstrlet^  or  other  local 
govemmeotal  uxdt  wltti  tbe  coosent  of  the 
Secretary,  ttie  Secretary  shaH  utlUae  the  au- 
thority granted  tn  XiXim  IX  and  m  to 
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avauaoie  to  puDUc  agendas,  private  orgaiu- 
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the  SUte.  mtmielpallty,  achool  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit  In  imttlng  Into 
effect  the  tentative  plan. 

(b)  If  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  (1) 
does  not  agree  to  put  into  eflTect  the  tenta- 
tive plan  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  or 
as  modified  with  his  consent,  or  (3)  after 
agreeing  to  the  tentative  plan  as  so  pro- 
posed or  modified,  does  not,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  carry  out  such  tentative 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  public  bear- 
ing upon  the  tentative  plan.  Notice  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  g^ven  to  the  local  authori- 
ties concerned  by  registered  mall  and  notice 
shall  be  given  to  private  organizations  and 
private  citizens  within  the  area  by  publi- 
cation in  one  or  more  newspapers.  Local 
authorities,  private  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  shall  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearing  and  present  evidence  and 
argtmient  in  favor  of  the  tentative  plan.  In 
favor  of  amendments  to  the  tentative  plan, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  plan  or  to  any  plan, 
but  cumulative  evidence  may  be  excluded 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Anyone 
shall  be  permitted  to  file  a  written  statement 
with  the  Secretary  In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu 
of,  personal  appearance  at  the  public  hearing. 

(c)  After  the  hearing  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  has  been  concluded,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  issue  an  approved  plan 
for  eliminating  segregation  In  public  educa- 
tion In  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit.  He 
shall  publish  the  approved  plan  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  in  one  or  more  newspapers 
in  the  area  affected  thereby  and  shall  trans- 
mit a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  appro- 
priate ofBclal  of  the  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit  Involved. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  proceedings  under 
this  title  shall  expedite  the  elimination  of 
segregation  in  any  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  handle  all  proceed- 
ings under  this  title  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. The  Secretary,  shall  complete  any 
proceedings  hereunder  within  1  year  from 
the  time  that  a  tentative  plan  is  forwarded 
to  the  governor,  mayor,  or  other  appropriate 
official  under  section  403  (a),  or.  In  case  a 
State,  munlcipaUty,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  unit  agrees  to  a  tentative 
plan  but  does  not  carry  It  out,  within  6 
months  from  the  time  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit  Is  not  carrying  out  such  tentative  plan. 

Sac.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sac.  405.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  responslbiUtles  and  exercise  his 
authority  under  this  title  and  lUkder  titles  n 
and  ni  through  designated  personnel  in  his 
own  ofBce  or  through  any  existing  bureau,  di- 
vision, or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  through 
a  new  office  created  by  him  for  the  special 
purpose  of  exercising  the  Secretary's  reepon- 
sibilitles  hereunder,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  personally  review  and  sign  any  ap- 
proved plan  issued  tmder  section  408  (c). 
Tm.«   V.   AirrHoazz4TioiT   to   th«   attornit 

OXNmAZ.    IN    THX    FIELD    OV    PUBLIC    XDXJCA' 
TION 

See.  601.  (a)  Whenever  (1)  the  Secretary 
has  published  in  the  Federal  Register  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  elimination  of  segrega- 
tion in  public  education  in  any  State.  mu- 
nlcipaUty. school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  pursuant  to  aecti<ni  408 
(c).  (3)  the  State.  munlclpsJlty,  school  dla- 
trlct,  or  other  local  goremmental  unit  has 
rijected  the  plan  or  has  refused  or  failed  to 
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act  in  accordance  therewith.  \  and  (3)  the 
Secretary  has  certified  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  all  efforts  to  secuie  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  Ithe  Supreme 
Ck>\irt's  decisions  by  concillatloli,  persuasion, 
education,  and  assistance  und«|-  titles  n,  m. 
and  IV  have  failed,  the  Attompy  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorizeO  to  institute 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  a 
civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  preven- 
tive relief.  Including  an  application  for  an 
Injunction  or  other  order,  agdinst  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  local  Governmental 
unit  and  any  individual  or  Individuals  act- 
ing in  concert  with  such  officlitls  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  approved  plan. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
move  to  dismiss  or  discontinue  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  or  to  propose 
or  to  agree  to  a  decree  adopting  a  plan  for 
elimination  of  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion which  is  different  froni  the  approved 
plan,  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  goveriunental  \inlt  is  making,  or  is 
prepared  to  make,  a  prompt  aid  reasonable 
start  toward  full  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Supreme  Coifrt's  decisions 
in  the  field  of  education  and  to  work  toward 
tvM  compliance  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

(c)  Any  Interested  party  niay,  with  the 
leave  of  the  court,  intervene  %i  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  ind  the  court 
shall  consider  any  proposals  %y  the  inter- 
veners, as  well  as  by  the  defendant  or  de- 
fendants, in  determining  its  fi^al  decree. 

TITLE   VI.    OTHER    AtJTHORIZATIdNS    TO    THE 
ATTOBKEY  GENXRAL) 

Sbc.  601.  (a)  Whenever  the  ^ttorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  signed  complaint  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  iKlng  deprived 
of,  or  is  being  threatened  wlt^  the  loss  of, 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  whenever  the  AttcTney  General 
certifies  that,  in  his  Judgment,  such  person 
or  group  of  persons  is  unable  fcr  any  reason 
to  seek  effective  legal  protectloa  for  the  right 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  td  Institute  for 
or  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  a  civil 
action  or  other  proceeding  for  Preventive  re- 
lief, including  an  application  fcv  an  injunc- 
tion or  other  order,  against  any  Individual  or 
individuals  who,  luider  color  oi  any  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage,  of 
any  State  or  Territory  or  subdivision  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  deprives  or  threatens 
to  deprive  such  person  or  group  of  persons  of 
the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by 
reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  and  against  any  individual  or  indi- 
viduals acting  in  concert  with  ^em. 

(b)  A  person  or  group  of  pe^ns  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  seek  effective!  legal  protec- 
tion for  the  right  to  the  equal  |)rotection  of 
the  laws  within  the  meaning  tf  subsection 
(a)  not  only  when  such  person  or  group  of 
persons  Is  financially  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  litigation,  but  also  When  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution  of 
such  litigation  would  Jeopardize  the  employ- 
ment or  other  economic  activity  of,  or  might 
result  in  physical  harm  or  econbmlc  damage 
to,  such  person  or  group  of  penons  or  their 
families.  T 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  tlttes  IV  and  V 
shall  limit  the  authority  of  ^he  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  and  maintain  an  action 
under  subsection  (a).  T 

Sec.  602.  The  Attorney  Genei^  is  author- 
ized to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, for  preventive  reUef,  Including  an 
application  for  injimctlon  or  other  order. 
(1)  against  any  person  or  persons  preventing 
or  hindering,  or  threatening  to  prevent  or 
hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hinder, 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  official  from  ac- 
cording any  person  or  group  o£  persons  the 


right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  law* 
without  regard  to  race.  ^lor.  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  (3)  against  any  person  or 
persons  preventing  or  hindering,  or  threat- 
ening to  prevent  at  hindef,  or  conspiring  to 
prevent  or  hinder  the  execution  of  any  court 
order  protecting  the  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion,   or  national  origin. 

Sec.  603.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized, upon  receipt  of  a  sig^ied  complaint,  to 
institute  for  or  in  the  nakne  of  the  United 
States,  a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  Includlngjan  application  for 
injxmction  or  other  order,  i  against  any  Indi- 
vidual OT  Individuals  who.  Under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  ciistom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  subdi- 
vision or  instrumentality  thereof,  deprives  or 
threatens  to  deprive  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  or  associations  St  persons  of  any 
right  guaranteed  by  the  l4th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  becausq  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  assooiation  of  persons 
has  opposed  or  opposes  tfae  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law<  to  others  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  of  national  origin. 

Sec.  604.  Whenever  a  suit  is  brought  in 
any  district  court  of  the  Ukiited  States  seek- 
ing reUef  from  the  deprivition  of  the  right 
of  equal  protection  of  th#  laws  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  intervene 
in  such  action  with  aU  thfl  rlghta  of  a  party 
thereto  and  to  seek  compllajnce  with  any  law- 
ful order  issued  by  such  dla^lct  court. 

mLm  vn.  i«scELLAifEo|cr8  provisions 
Sec.  701.  The  district  coilrts  of  the  United 
States  shaU  have  JurisdictHDn  of  proceedings 
instituted  under  sections  >01,  601,  602,  and 
603  of  this  act  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
without  regard  to  whether  any  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  thaC  may  be  provided 
by  law  shall  have  been  exhausted  and.  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  instituted  vmder  sections 
601  and  602,  without  regard  to  whether  any 
administrative  proceeding  Is  pending  or  con- 
templated under  tute  IV,  It  being  the  pur- 
pose of  title  IV  to  expedite  not  delay  the 
elimination  of  segregation  In  public  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding hereunder,  the  United  States  shaU 
be  liable  for  costs  the  s^me  as  a  orivate 
person.  [  *^ 

Sec.  702.  Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  ad- 
mlnistraUve  proceeding  h^reimder  shaU  be 
construed  to  impair  any  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  State* 
or  any  remedies  already  Existing  for  their 
protection  or  enforcement,  nor  to  prevent 
any  private  individual  or  Organization  from 
acting  to  enforce  or  safeguard  any  constitu- 
tional right  in  any  manner  now  permitted 
by  law.  I 

Sec.  703.  If  any  provision |of  thl*  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invialid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  act  or  the  ai^llcaUon  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  to  which  It  is  l|eld  InvaUd.  shaU 
not  be  affected  thereby. 
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Exhibit  3 
[From  the  Christian  Centuky 
1958] 

Protkstantibm  Speaks  okf 
Integration 
(In  anticipation  of  the  Churches'  obeerr- 
ance  on  February  9  of  Rac0  Relation*  Sun- 
day, we  present  a  compilation  made  by  the 
National  CoimcU  of  Churches  at  our  request 
of  the  latest  official  statements  on  racial  Jus- 
tice and  good  will  Issued  by  Protestant  de- 
nominations and  responsiUe  organisations. 
Theee  etatement*  prove  ^hat  evangelical 
Christianity  in  America  1*  de^ly  cognisant 
of  ito  obUgaUon  to  offer  to  l^e  Nation  Chrla- 
tlan  answer*  to  It*  major  pik>blem  In  human 
relation*.    They   ebov   tha^   the   chuivlisa. 


working  Independently,  have  been  led  to 
achieve  a  remarkable  unanimity  stnee  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  Bfay  17,  1954,  handed 
down  its  historic  decision  calling  for  an  end 
to  racial  segregation  In  the  Nation's  public 
schools. — The  Editors.) 

[We]  commend  the  Supreme  Court  for  thl* 
far-reaching  decision,  and  urge  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  our  entire  constituency 
In  its  implementation.  (African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Connectlonal  Council.  June  1964.) 

Thanking  God  for  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision and  reaffirming  our  confidence  In  the 
inevitable  fulfillment  of  American  democ- 
racy under  the  Constitution;  reoonunendlng 
to  our  farflung  constituency  •  •  •  active 
cooperation  with  local  school  boards  in  im- 
plementing the  program  of  immediate  de- 
segregation and  urging  our  pastors,  presiding 
elders,  and  people  to  contribute  to  the 
morale-bulldlng  principles  employed  to  cre- 
ste  the  climate  of  public  opinion  favorable 
to  desegregation  in  every  form  of  American 
life  *  *  *  we  authorize,  empower,  and  urge 
our  secondary  schools  and  Junior  colleges  to 
amend  their  charters  and/ or  their  rules  and 
regulations.  If  necessary,  so  as  to  provide  for 
Integrated  faculties  and  student  bodies. 
(African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Board  of 
Christian  Education — School  and  College. 
Augiist  1954.) 

We  recognize  that  during  the  past  10  year* 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  race  rela- 
tions in  America  and  that  it  was  a  logical 
next  step  for  the  Supreme  Coiu't  to  declare 
*  *  *  that  our  public  schools  must  be  inte- 
grated to  assure  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. We  fully  support  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  deplore  the  resistance  to 
this  decision  in  certain  States  where  Integra- 
tion of  public  education  has  uiet  organized 
opposition  (American  Baptist  Convention. 
1956). 

Wherever  and  whenever  the  churches  help 
to  foster  race  or  cla£s  distinctions  between 
people,  and  wherever  and  whenever  they 
support  attitudes  of  superiority  or  Inferiority 
between  pxeraons.  groups  or  classes,  they  vio- 
late God's  pattern.  •  •  •  Christian  churches 
unfailingly,  therefore,  must  condemn  segre- 
gation and  stratification  as  the  evil  fruit  of 
natural  man's  pride  and  his  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  Euperiorlty  over  those  who  ap- 
pear to  be  different  from  him  (American 
Lutheran  Church.  1954). 

We  urge  oiu'  members  to  use  their  Infiu- 
ence  In  the  securing  of  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship for  all,  and  in  discoiuraglng  any  activity 
in  their  oommunitieB  which  would  seek  to 
circumvent  orderly  Judicial  procedure  In  the 
Implementation  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision on  segregAtion  (Augustana  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  June  1956). 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  •  •  •  that  racial  segregation  In  public 
education  in  our  country  violates  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  marks  a 
new  historic  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
our  Nation  toward  the  goal  of  full  and  true 
democracy  (Christian  Mettxodlst  Episcopal 
Church,  1955). 

We  note  with  appreciation  all  recent  steps 
made  in  the  direction  of  elimination  of  seg- 
regation, including  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Interpreting  the  Constitution 
as  opposing  segregation  in  the  public  schools. 
We  appeal  to  our  brethren  to  lead  out  in 
effecting  these  social  changes  in  every  area 
ol  life  •  •  •  I  and  I  to  consider  appearing  at 
local  and  State  hearings  on  the  issue  of  inte- 
grating the  pubUc  schools  and  to  give  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
•lon  (Church  of  the  Brethren,  1964). 

We  call  upon  all  Americans  to  vmdertake 
timely  and  tolerant  Implementation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  [ask]  that  our 
department  of  race  relations  and  the  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action  carry  forward  such 
activltie*  a*  will  develop  public  support  for 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  (Congrega- 
tional Christian  General  CoimcU,  June  1964). 


/We  urge  Christiana  to  praettoe  and  seek  to 
spread  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  peoide; 
equal  pay  for  equal  work;  equal  protection 
by  law;  equality  of  suffrage:  equal  recogni- 
tion of  persons  as  persons  without  resoect  to 
religion,  class  or  race.  (Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church,  June  1965). 

We  approve  and  commend  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  concerning  segregation  in 
the  public  schools,  and  •  •  •  call  upon  our 
chiirches.  our  agencies  and  our  institutions 
to  reexamine  themselves  in  light  of  the 
implications  of  Christ's  gospel,  and  to  ini- 
tiate and  encoxirage  voluntary,  racially  in- 
clusive community  groups  to  plan  for  full 
compliance  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  definite  techniques  for  Implementation 
within  their  own  bodies  (International  Con- 
vention of  Disciples  of  Christ.  1954). 

We  must  say  plainly  that  to  attempt  to 
evade  integration  in  the  public  schools  by 
actions  which  would  weaken  or  undermine 
the  public  schools  is  wrong.  No  doubt.  In- 
tegration in  public  schools  will  proceed  at 
different  rates.  There  are  situations  in 
v^iich  wisdom  and  discretion  are  needed  as 
well  as  situations  in  which  the  complacent 
need  to  be  stirred  to  effective  and  construc- 
tive action.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Ooxnt  outlawing  racial  segregation  in  the 
schools  provides  the  occasion  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Christian  congregations  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  in  love  and  to  the  love  of 
truth;  to  support  with  their  sympathy  and 
prayers  those  who  are  devoted  to  constructive 
efforts  toward  a  greater  degree  of  Justice; 
and  to  encourage  consultation  between  white 
and  colored  persons  in  the  local  community 
in  the  interest  of  oomEtx>n  understanding 
and  planning  (Kvangelical  and  Reformed 
General  Synod,  1956). 

We  express  our  gratitude  for  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Coiirt 
that  segregation  In  the  public  schools  Is 
unconstitutional.  We  urge  our  church  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  preparing  their  cooununlties 
psychologically  and  spiritually  for  Imple- 
menting the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  •  •  • 
We  call  upon  our  local  churches,  annual  con- 
ferences, colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
boards  and  institutions  to  implement  this 
decision  so  that  men  everywhere  may  be 
lifted  to  new  levels  of  social  responsibility 
and  new  dimensions  of  human  brotherhood 
(Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  No- 
vember 1954). 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  •  •  • 
relative  to  segregation  make  necessary  far- 
reaching  and  often  difflcult  readjustments 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  call  upon  our 
people  to  effect  these  adjustments  In  all 
good  faith,  with  brotherllness  and  patience. 
In  doing  this  all  racial  groups  m\ist  be  will- 
ing to  admit  their  Imperfections  and  seek 
to  correct  them.  Let  these  things,  however, 
be  done  in  love  lest  the  cause  of  Christ 
suffer  at  our  hands  (Methodist  General 
Conference,  1956). 

According  to  Christ  and  Paul  there  can  be 
no  question  of  race  relations,  because  there 
is  only  one  race,  the  hvunan  race.  Man  him- 
self has  divided  the  race  on  the  basis  of 
color.  If  man  would  only  stop  worrying 
about  petty  differences  and  concentrate  on 
likenesses,  there  would  be  no  race  problem. 
The  problem  is  not  really  race  relations, 
but  human  relation*.  Segregation  in  the 
Chxirch  of  God  is  the  ugliest  thing  in  the 
religious  world,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
nation  (National  Baptist  Convention.  U.  S. 
A..  Inc..  1964). 

The  assembly  commends  the  principle  of 
the  decision  and  urges  all  members  of  our 
churches  to  consider  thonghtftillyand  prayer- 
fully the  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
involved.  It  also  urges  all  our  pec^)!*  to 
lend  thair  f—****"""  to  those  diarced  with 
the  duty  of  implementing  the  declalon.  and 
to  remember  that  appeals  to  racial  prejudice 
will  not  help  but  hinder  the  accomplish- 


ment   of    this    Rtm    (FreatoytBrtan.    Unltod 
States.  General  AaaemUy,  1964). 

We  receivs  with  humility  and  ttiankaclv- 
tng  the  recent  decision  of  our  SupreoM 
Court  •  •  •  with  humUlty  because  action 
by  our  highest  Court  was  necessary  to  make 
effective  that  for  which  our  church  ha* 
stood  In  principle;  with  thanksgiving  be- 
cause the  decision  has  been  rendered  with 
wisdom  and  unanimity.  We  urge  all  Chris- 
tians to  assist  in  preparing  their  communi- 
ties psychologically  and  spiritually  for  carry- 
ing out  tile  full  implications  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  We  call  upon  the  member* 
of  our  churches  to  cooperate  with  civic  or- 
ganizations, neighborhood  clubs,  and  com- 
munity councils  as  effective  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  racial  integration  In  the 
public  school  system  (Presbyterian,  United 
States  of  America,  General  Assembly,  1964). 

The  58th  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  now  commends  to  all  the 
clergy  and  people  of  this  chtffch  that  they 
accept  and  support  this  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  by  opening  channels 
of  Christian  conference  and  communication 
between  the  races  concerned  in  each  diocese 
and  commxmity,  they  anticipate  construc- 
tively the  local  Implementation  of  this  rul- 
ing as  the  law  ol  the  land  (Protestant  i^pis- 
copal   General  Convention,   1955). 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  this  Supreme 
Court  decision  Is  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stitutional guaranty  of  equal  freedom  to  all 
citizens,  and  with  the  Christian  principles 
of  equal  justice  and  love  for  all  men.  We 
urge  our  people  and  all  Christians  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  this  period  of  adjust- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  Christ;  we  pray  that 
God  may  guide  mb  in  our  thinking  and  our 
attitudes  to  the  end  that  we  may  help  and 
not  hinder  the  progress  of  Justice  and 
brotherly  love;  (let  us]  exercise  patience 
and  good  will  in  the  discussions  that  must 
take  place,  and  give  a  good  testimony  to  the 
meaning  of  Christian  faith  and  discipleshlp. 
We  express  our  belief  in  the  public  school 
system  of  our  Nation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  American  history  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  democracy  and  our  comnoon  ciil- 
ture,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
working  out  of  necessary  adjustments,  its 
place  in  our  educational  program  shall  not 
be  Impaired  (Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
June  1954) . 

We  believe  that  Christians  have  special  r»- 
sponsibilitie*  to  keep  open  the  channel*  at 
communication  and  understanding  among 
the  different  groups  in  this  controversy. 
Our  congregations  are  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
demonstrating  in  their  own  corporate  live* 
the  poesibillty  of  integration  (United  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America.  1956). 

We  believe  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
has  always  believed  in  the  integration  of  the 
race*.  Therefore,  in  these  days  when  this 
issue  is  astride  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
we  love,  we  reaffirm  our  first  principles :  That 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  for 
to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  that  men  are 
created  equal  and  meant  to  live  together  in 
a  love  that  laeans  equality  of  opportimity 
and  privilege.  In  the  light  of  these  princi- 
ple* we  thank  God  that  the  laws  of  the 
land  have  made  segregation  illegal  in  educa- 
tion (United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America,  June  1956). 

Be  tt  resolved.  That  •  •  •  the  Florid* 
Council  of  Churches  go  on  record  as  favoring 
this  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  State*  which  provide*  equity  and 
Justice  to  all  the  dttsena  of  this  great  Na- 
tion regardlea*  at  color.  Urging  the  people 
of  this  State  ol  Florida  to  remember  their 
obligation*  a*  a  people  under  God  and  to 
act  In  charity,  tolerance,  and  wisdom  in 
bringing  this  State  into  conformity  with  the 
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wiU  at  the  oonscienee  of  the  Nation  as  ex-     new  dimensions  of  human  brovierhood  (Na 
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will  of  the  eonadenee  of  the  Ifatlon  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  supreme  Judicial  body 
of  the  United  States.  Calling  all  the  people 
represented  by  the  member  bodies  of  this 
council  of  churches  to  prayer  and  prayerful 
study  of  the  problem  that  Christian  princi- 
ples and  not  worldly  prejudices  may  prevail 
In  the  solution  of  this  difficult  social  prob- 
lem now  confronting  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  (Florida  Council  of  Churches,  Oc- 
tober 1954) . 

We  approve  and  commend  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  concerning  segregation 
In  the  public  schools,  and  •  •  •  we  call  upon 
o\ir  churches,  our  agencies,  and  our  institu- 
tions to  reexamine  themselves  in  light  of  the 
Implications  of  Christ's  gospel  and  to  initiate 
and  encourage  voluntary,  racially  Inclusive 
community  groups  to  plan  for  fxill  compli- 
ance with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
definite  techniques  for  implementation 
within  their  own  bodies  (Kentucky  Council 
of  Churches,  April  1955 ) . 

We  believe  that  this  decision  Is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  we  further  affirm  that  this  decision  is  in 
keeping  with  what  has  been  through  many 
years  the  official  position  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  It  has  understood  the  teaching 
and  spirit  of  Jesiis  Christ.  *  *  *  We  call 
upon  the  members  of  our  State  leglslatxire 
to  find  Just  ways  of  Implementing  In  our 
State  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  We  ask  that  In  every  circum- 
stance they  exercise  clear  and  calm  Judgment 
and  Christian  good  will  in  all  their  attitudes 
and  actions  concerning  this  vital  matter  in 
accordance  with  the  ideals  of\our  Christian 
faith  (New  Orleans  Council  of  Chxu'chcs,  July 
1954). 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 
•  •  •  we  urge  that  the  churches  as  repre- 
sented in  the  council  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Co\irt  as  the  law  of  the  land  and  en- 
deavor as  fully  as  possible,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  to  realize  an  integrated  public  school 
system  (North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches, 
January  1956) . 

We  call  upon  the  churches  of  Virginia  and 
their  people  to  face  with  resolution  the  enor- 
mous task  of  helping  the  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
which  Is  In  accord  with  Christian  principles. 
We  urge  all  Christians  to  move  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  hope  upon  a  course  of  good 
faith  and  wisdom  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  the  victims  of  despair  (Virginia 
Council  of  Churches,  January  1956). 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  acted  in  keeping 
with  the  basic  principles  of  our  American 
democracy  and  in  keeping  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  church  when  It  declared 
segregation  In  the  schools  unconstitutional 
(Washington,  D.  C,  Federation  of  Churches, 
October  1954) . 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
Is  unconstitutional  gives  a  clear  statxis  in 
law  to  a  fundamental  Christian  and  Ameri- 
can principle.  The  decision  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  In  the  whole  Nation  and  the 
world.  •  •  •  In  the  period  of  transition 
from  one  pattern  to  another  (whatever  the 
length  of  the  period  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Coiirt),  we  know  that  the  churches  and  In- 
dividual Christians  will  continue  to  exert 
their  influence  and  leadership  to  help  the 
authorized  agencies  in  the  several  conunu- 
nitles  to  bring  about  a  complete  compliance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
law  of  nelghborliness  is  the  great  guide  avail- 
able to  Christians  as  they  deal  with  this 
situation  In  their  local  communities.  "Thou 
Shalt  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself."  The 
second  part  of  the  great  comtmandment  con- 
tains the  potential  for  lifting  men  to  a  new 
level  of  social  responslblUty  and  for  creating 


dimensions  of  human  brdperhood  (Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  Q^neral  Board, 
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THZ  AOVANCSMXNT  OF  COLOR^  PZOPLX 
ALABAMA  > 

Alabama,  In  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  decisioBs,  has  adopt- 
ed a  pupil  placement  law.         | 

This  plan  gives  local  boardal  of  education 
"full  and  final  authority  and  Iresponsibility 
for  the  assignment,  transfer,  pind  continu- 
ance of  all  pupils."  It  provl(ies  that  there 
shall  be  no  reallocation  of  puptls  "according 
to  any  rigid  rule  of  proximity  of  residence." 
The  board  of  education  shall  consider,  among 
other  factors,  "the  psychological  qualifica- 
tion of  the  pupil";  "the  psyctaiilogical  effect 
upon  the  pupil  of  attendance  ^t  a  particular 
school";  "the  possibility  or  threat  of  friction, 
or  disorder  among  pupils  or  otliav";  the  pos- 
sibility of  breaches  of  the  peace  or  111  will 
or  economic  retaliation  wlthiq  the  commu- 
nity" (Act  No.  201,  regular  season,  Alabama. 
1955:  I  Race  Relations  Law  Re{|orter  '  236) . 

In  this  act  the  legislature  Is  authorizing 
the  local  boards  to,  in  effect,  surrender  their 
authority  to  those  persons  in  t^e  community 
who  will  promote  mob  action.  ' 

In  an  attempt  to  make  school  officials  Im- 
mune from  legal  action  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights,  Alabama  has  am«nded  its  con- 
stitution to  allow  the  legislature  to  designate 
as  Judicial  officers  members  ol  State  school 
boards.  State  boards  of  education,  county 
school  boards,  city  school  boards  or  com- 
missions, and  all  superintendents  of  schools, 
school  officials  and  employees  (Act  No.  82, 
Alabama,  first  special  session.  1956;  I 
B.  R.  L.  R.    417) .  j 

In  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't.  the 
legislature  adopted  an  interp^itlon  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Court's  s«eregation  de- 
cision "null,  void,  and  of  no  nfect"  (South- 
em  School  News,*  vol.  II,  No.  i  p.  6,  Act  No. 
42,  Alabama,  first  special  sessi^,  1956). 

Alabama  reaffirmed  its  unconstitutional 
school  policy  of  segregation  bf  adopting  an 
amendment  to  its  school  lawsl  providing  for 
school  boards  to  conduct  "separate  schools 
for  white  and  colored  children  whose 
parents  •  •  •  voluntarily  elect  that  such 
children  attend  schools  witli}  members  of 
their  own  race"  (Act  No.  117,JAlabama,  sec- 
ond special  session,  1956;  I  R.  I ,.  L.  R.  717) . 

In  a  series  of  amendments  t  >  its  constitu- 
tion, Alabama  granted  to  t  le  legislature 
authority  to  close,  withdraw  a  bate  aid  from, 
or  even  dispose  of,  public  scho  }ls  threatened 
with  integration,  and  to  donate  funds  and 
property  to  private  schools  (S.  S.  N.,  vol.  m. 
No.  3,  page  3;  Act  No.  82,  Alabama,  first  special 
session,  1956).  T 

Also  authorized  is  a  so-calledlprlvate  school 
plan  whereby  a  local  school  bbard,  on  peti- 
tion of  a  majority  of  school !  patrons,  may 
close  a  school  and  lease  the!  property  for 
"private,  nonprofit,  educational  purposes" 
and  use  public  funds  to  pay  iupils'  tuition 
in  private  schools.  Teachers  transferred  to 
these  private  schools  would  ontlnue  to  be 
eligible  for  State  benefits  (S.  3.  N.,  vol.  IV 
No.  3,  p.  6). 

In  addition  to  the  above  noted  legislation 
of  a  statewide  effect,  both  ttte  State  legis- 
lattire  and  local  governing  bodl^  have  passed 
legislation  to  thwart  the  enjotment  of  civil 
rights. 

-     The  legislature  passed  two 
to    Macon    and    Marengo    Co^ 


^ills,  applying 
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would  allow  the  county  achool  boards  to 
discharge  any  teacher  "at  any  time  such  ac- 
tion is  deemed  necessary  toi  promote  the  bast 
Interest  of  the  schools"  (A^ts  No.  40  and  41, 
first  special  session,  Alabama,  1956). 

A  local  act  applicable  to  Wilcox  County  re- 
quires any  organization  soliciting  member- 
ship or  funds  in  the  county  to  pay  a  $200 
license  fee,  a  $50  fee  for  each  aollcltor  and 
$6  for  each  member  slgneq  up  (Act  No.  238, 
regular  session,  Alabama.  1955). 

This  act  would,  of  course,  apply  to  or- 
ganizations other  than  thqse  advocating  in- 
tegration. Labor  unions  wt>uld,  for  instance, 
be  similarly  affected.  It  Is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  Invoked  against  segre- 
gation organizations  or  other  groups  seek- 
ing to  stifie  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

The  city  of  Huntsvllle,  ADa.,  In  an  attempt 
to  perpetuate  the  separate  but  equal  doc- 
trine, has  adopted  a  resolution  making  the 
local  golf  courses  available  1  day  a  week  to 
Negro  patrons  (I  R.  R.  L.  RJ  689). 

The  city  of  Montgomenjr  has  made  It  a 
misdemeanor  for  white  and  colored  to  en- 
gage in  athletic  contests  together,  or  for 
any  owner  or  operator  of  ^  public  establish- 
ment to  allow  interracial  athletic  contests 
(Montgomery  Ordinance  Ni.  15-fi7,  March  19, 
1957;  IIR.R.L.R.  714).      J 

On  November  13,  1956,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  case  of  Gayle  v.  Browtler  (77  Sup. 
Ct.  165),  affirmed  a  distrKt  court  decision 
that  enforcement  of  State  and  city  laws  re- 
quiring segregation  on  pilbllc  carriers  was 
unconstitutional.  Nevertheless,  on  March 
12.  1957.  the  Birmingham  City  Commission 
reaffirmed  its  policy  of  segtegatlon  on  public 
buses,  adopting  an  ordliiance  which  re- 
affirmed, reenacted,  and  Continued  In  fiiU 
force  and  effect  Its  existing  law  requiring 
segregation  in  the  transit  t  ystem  (Ordinance 
No.  1342-F.  n  R.  R.  L.  R.  46 1) . 

Because  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
vote  of  colored  citizens  I  in  the  town  of 
Tuskegee,  the  State  legislature  enacted  a 
statute  redefining  the  city  limits  of  the  town, 
removing  from  the  municipality  almost  all 
colored  voters  (Act  No.  l40,  Alabama.  1967 
sess.;  n  R.  R.  L.  R.  866) .      [ 

Not  content  with  this  [attempt  to  deny 
Negro  citizens  a  voice  In  their  govo-nment, 
the  leglslatiu-e  went  a  step  beyond  and 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution authorizing  the  legislature  to  abolish 
Macon  County,  the  county  in  which  Tuske- 
gee is  located.  The  purjlose  of  this  is  to 
dilute  the  potential  high  percentage  of 
colored  voters  (Macon  Coi^ty's  colored  pop- 
ulation is  85  percent)  by  dividing  these 
voters  among  neighboring  counties.  This 
amendment  was  approved  on  December  17, 
1957  (Washington  Post,  December  18,  1967, 
Pl).  T 

The  background  of  thli  amazing  perver- 
sion of  the  democratic  pr(>cess  is  set  out  In 
a  press  conference  of  officers  of  the  Tuskegee 
Civic  Association,  participated  in  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  other  Senator*,  on  July  30, 1967. 
A  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  this  con- 
ference appeared  in  tbie  CoNaxxssioNAi. 
RacoBD  of  August  8,  1957. 

ARKANSAd 

On  November  6,  1956,  the  voters  of  Ar- 
kansas voted  on  and  approted  three  measurea 
designed  to  maintain  segregation  in  the 
pubUc-school  system.  All  three  measurea 
were  to  become  effective  on  December  6.  1967. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  Arkansas  de- 
signed to  nullify  the  Unltad  States  Suprema 
Court's  decision  In  the  achool  segregation 
cases.  This  amendment  directed  the  general 
assembly  to  "take  approjtaiate  action  and 
pass  laws  opposing  in  evVy  constltutloiua 
manner  the  unconstltutiopial  desegregation 
decisions  of  May  17.  1954,  and  May  31,  1965. 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coxirt,  Includ- 
ing Interposing  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
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of  Arkansas  to  the  end  of  nulllfleation  of 
these"  (amendment  No.  47,  Arkansas  consti- 
tution; I  R.  R.  L.  R..  1 1 17 ) . 

An  initiated  petition  of  interposition  waa 
also  approved  which  reads,  in  part: 

"The  people  of  Arkansas  assert  that  the 
power  to  operate  public  schools  In  the  State 
on  a  racially  separate  but  substantially  equal 
basis  was  granted  by  the  people  of  Arkansas; 
any  and  all  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  or 
any  other  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding" 
(IR.R  L.  R.  591). 

The  third  of  the  measures  adopted  at  this 
time  was  a  school  assignment  plan,  intended 
to  evade  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
school  segregation.  The  chief  means  to  be 
used  in  this  evasion  is  apparently  a  provi- 
sion that  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
is  the  "poesibility  or  threat  of  friction  or 
disorder  among  pupils  or  others"  (I 
R.  R.  L.  R.  679);  Arkansas  Stat.,  80-1519 
et  seq.). 

This  provision  is  obviously  an  invitation  to 
mob  action  of  the  Little  Rock  type. 

state  Commissioner  of  Education  Ford 
said  the  law  would  help  districts  which  want 
to  keep  their  segregated  schools  (S.  S.  N.,  vol. 
in,  No.  6,  p.  8). 

Arkansas'  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  has  been  amended  so  that  students  are 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  attending  school 
if  classes  are  racially  mixed  (Act  No.  84,  Ar- 
kansas Legislature,  1967  session,  n  R.  R.  L.  R. 
453). 

The  legislattire  has  created  a  State  agency 
to  assist  in  preserving  segregation.  This 
State  sovereignty  commission  has  been 
granted  the  right  to  examine  "all  records, 
books,  documents,  and  other  papers  ^touching 
upon  or  concerning  the  matters  and  things 
about  which  the  commission  is  authorized 
to  conduct  an  investigation."  Subpena 
power  is  granted  to  the  commission  with 
punishment  for  refxisal  to  obey  or  a  fine  up 
to  $1,000  and  6  months'  Imprisonment  (Act 
No.  83,  Arkansas  LegUlature,  1957  session.  II 
B.  R.  L.  R.  491 ) . 

In  an  attempt  to  intimidate  those  seeking 
to  promote  desegregation.  Arkansas  has 
enacted  legislation  requiring  "persons  and 
organizations  promoting  school  desegrega- 
tion by  legislation  or  litigation"  to  register 
and  submit  rep<»i«  to  the  State  sovereignty 
commission  (Act  No.  85,  Arkansas  Legisla- 
ture, 1957  session,  II  R.  R.  L.  R.  495) . 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  State  Attor- 
ney General  Bruce  Bennett.  Little  Rock  and 
11  other  communities  in  the  State  have 
adopted  local  ordinances  requiring  any  or- 
ganization, upon  request  of  local  authorities, 
to  file  specified  information  about  finances, 
officers,  and  members  within  a  city.  These 
ordinances  are  under  legal  attack  by  the 
NAACP  (8.  S.  N.,  vol.  rv.  No.  6.  p.  3). 

In  the  meantime,  these  statutes  are  being 
used  to  harass  the  NAACP.  Mrs.  Daisy  Bates. 
State  president  of  the  NAACP,  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Crenshaw,  president  of  the  Little  Rock 
branch,  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for 
falling  to  reveal  the  membership  list  of  the 
Little  Rock  branch. 

rLORDA 

Florida  has  also  enacted  a  pupil  placement 
bill.  Its  author.  Senator  Johne,  says  of  it: 
"Counties  that  want  to  keep  segregated 
schools  can  do  so  under  this  bill"  (S.  S.  N., 
vol.  n.  No  1,  p.  6). 

This  act  sets  up  the  county  l}oard  of  edu- 
cation as  the  authority  to  assign  children  to 
the  school  "as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  to  be  best  adapted  or  qualified  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  and  of  the 
public  school  system."  The  authority  of  the 
board  is  "full  and  complete  and  Its  decision 
aa  to  the  enrollment  of  any  pupil  in  any 
■uch  school  shall  be  final"  (ch.  29746. 
Laws.  Florida,  1966;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  237). 


Further  legUUtion  on  the  assignment  of 
pupUs  established  vague  criteria  for  as- 
signment, such  as  the  "psychological,  moral, 
ethical,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
pupU."  The  board  la  directed  to  take  into 
account  "sociological,  psychological,  and  like 
intangible  social  scientific  factors  as  will 
prevent,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  any  condi- 
tion of  socioeconomic  class  consciousness 
among  pupils  attending  any  given  school." 
There  is  no  provision  requiring  members  of 
the  boards  to  have  any  specific  training  in 
any  of  the  social  sciences  (ch.  31380,  Laws 
Florida,  1986;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  924). 

At  the  same  time,  school  authorities  were 
authorized  to  ignore  continuing  contracts 
and  tenure  in  assigning  teachers.  Chapter 
31391.  Laws.  Florida,  1956.  "This  is  designed 
to  permit  the  dropping  of  Negro  teachers 
regardless  of  their  qualifications"  (S.  S.  N , 
vol.  in.  No.  2,  p.  10).  It  would,  of  course,' 
also  subject  white  teachers  to  lack  of  Job 
security  and  make  them  subject  to  pressures 
from  local  boards. 

Florida,  as  other  States  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  has 
passed  a  resolution  of  nullification  and  in- 
terposition denouncing  "the  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States"  (Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
17-XX,  1956  special  session;  I  R.  R.  L  B. 
948). 

The  Governor  of  the  SUte  has  been 
granted  what  amounts  to  dictatorial  powers 
under  the  guise  of  emergency  authority  to 
queU  violence.  The  stetute  granting  such 
authority  reads  in  part : 

"In  all  such  cases  when  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  shall  issue  his  proclama- 
tion (of  emergency)  as  herein  provided  he 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  further  authorized 
and  empowered,  to  cope  with  said  threats 
and  danger,  to  order  and  direct  any  individ- 
ual person,  corporation,  association  or  group 
of  persons  to  do  any  act  which  would  in  his 
opinion  prevent  danger  to  life,  limb  or  prop- 
erty, prevent  a  breach  of  peace  or  •  •  •  to 
refrain  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  •  •  • 
and  shall  have  full  power  by  appropriate 
means  to  enforce  such  order  or  proclama- 
tion" (ch.  31390,  Laws,  Florida,  1956;  I  R  R. 
L.  R.  955). 

The  only  limitation  on  the  Governor's  use 
of  this  grant  of  power  is  that  it  shall  be 
iised  "when,  in  his  opinion,  the  facts  war- 
rant." 

In  an  effort  to  harass  those  supporting  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  legislature  set  up 
a  committee  to  Investtgate  the  NAACP.  The 
committee  was  granted  a  $50,000  appropria- 
tion and  given  broad  subpena  powers 
(S.  S.  N.,  vol.  in.  No.  3,  p.  13 ) . 

In  addition  to  State  action,  the  battle 
against  Integration  has  been  carried  on  on 
a  local  level. 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  for  Jefferson 
County,  forbidding  teachers  of  one  race  to 
Instruct  pupils  of  another,  and  forbidding 
pupils  to  engage  in  or  attend  athletic  con- 
tests or  use  school  cafeterias  with  children 
of  another  race  (S.  S.  N.,  vol.  IV,  No.  3,  p.  2). 

Not  only  the  school -segregation  cases,  but 
decisions  of  the  Federal  court  relating  to 
public  beaches  have  been  the  objects  of  de- 
fiance by  local  authorities. 

The  city  of  Delray  Beach  has  passed  an 
ordinance  providing:  "No  member  of  the 
Negro  race  shall  go  upon  the  Delray  Beach 
municipal  beach  or  the  Delray  Beach  mu- 
nicipal pool"  (Emergency  Ordinance  No.  236, 
1956:  IR.  R.  L.  R.  733). 

The  city  of  Sarasota  has  likewise  at- 
tempted by  statute  to  deny  colored  citizens 
the  right  to  use  the  public  beaches.  It 
adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  clearing 
of  public  beaches  whenever  persons  of  dif- 
ferent races  shall  enter  on  the  beach  at  the 
same  time  (Ordinance  No.  913,  1956;  I 
B.R.  L.  R.  945). 
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Of  recent  enactment  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture U  a  bill  (H.  B.  794,  1967)  calling  for 
"automatic  closing  and  suspension  of  opera- 
tion of  any  public  school  In  this  State  upon 
the  employ  of  Federal  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  said  school  for  certain  purpKiaes."  The 
Governor  signed  this  into  law  in  October 
1957. 

CEOBGIA 
Georgia  has  reacted  strongly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  protecting  the  rights 
of  minority  citizens.  The  legislative  reaction 
has  taken  various  forms,  among  them  a  reso- 
lution of  interposition  and  nullification,  a 
call  for  Impeachment  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, a  memorial  to  declare  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  invalid,  and  a  statute  re- 
quiring State  officers,  under  penalty  of  loee 
of  pension  rights,  to  continue  enforcing 
unconstitutional  State  laws. 
The  nullification  resolution  declares: 
"That  said  decisions  and  orders  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  separation  of  the  races  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  a  State  as  announced  and 
promulgated  by  said  Court  on  May  17,  1964. 
and  May  31.  1956,  are  null,  void,  and  of  no 
force  or  effect"  (H.  Res.  185.  1956  seaa.: 
IR.  R.  L.  R.  438). 

The  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  on 
February  27.  1957,  calling  on  the  United 
States  Representatives  from  Georgia  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  of  Impeachment  against 
Chief  JusUce  Warren  and  Jiistices  Black. 
Douglas,  Reed,  Frankfurter,  and  Clark  be- 
cause of  certain  decisions  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated (H.  Res.  174,  1957  sess.;  U  B.  B.  L.  B. 
485). 

As  yet,  no  Georgia  Congressman  has  intro- 
duced such  a  resolution. 

On  March  8,  1957,  the  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  memorializing  the  United  States 
Congress  to  declare  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments "null  and  void  and  of  no  effect"  (8. 
Res.  39,  1967  sess.;  H  B.  R.  L.  B.  483). 

The  statute  relating  to  enforcement  of 
segregation  laws  provides: 

"Any  peace  officer  •  •  •  who  knowingly 
refuses  or  falls  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  law 
of  this  State  requiring  segregation  or  separa- 
tion of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  any 
jnanner  or  activity  •  •  •  shall  forfeit  all  re- 
tirement benefits,  all  dlsabUity  benefits,  and 
all  death  benefiU"  (Act  No.  197,  Georgia 
Laws,  1956;  I  B.  R.  L.  R.  450). 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  school  cases,  Georgia  had  begun  its 
plan  to  avoid  the  possible  consequences  of 
such  a  decision. 

In  1954,  a  constitutional  amendment  waa 
raUfied  to  allow  the  legislature  to  provide 
for  grants  of  public  funds  to  citizens  for 
educational  purposes  (art.  Vm,  sec.  •jcttt^ 
Georgia  Constitution) . 

Following  the  Covirt's  ruling  in  the  seg- 
regation cases,  the  State  adopted  a  battery 
of  laws  intended  to  evade  compliance  with 
the  Constitution  as  applied  by  the  Court. 

A  group  of  laws  approved  February  6, 
1966,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  closing 
of  public  schiools  and  the  operation  of  a 
State-sponsored  private  school  system. 

The  first  of  these  provides  for  the  closing 
of  public  schools  by  the  Governor  whenever 
a  school  becomes  ineligible  for  State  funds 
(1.  e.,  when  integrated).  The  students  of 
such  a  closed  school  become  eligible  for  an 
"education  grant"  from  public  funds  (Act 
No.  11.  Georgia  Laws,  1966;  I  R.  R.  L.  B. 
418). 

Acts  No.  13  and  14  of  the  1956  session  of 
the  legislattire  authorize  the  State  and  local 
boards  of  education  to  lease  and  sublease 
public  school  property  for  "private  school 
piuixsses"  (I  B.  B.  L.  B.  420). 

Supplementing  the  above  acts  la  a  law  to 
bring  within  the  State  teachers'  retirement 
system  teachers  who  would  teach  in  these 
"private"  schools  (Act  No.  15,  Georgia  Laws, 
1956;  I  R.  B.  L.  B.  424). 
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II  If 


The  Ctovemor  haa  been  granted  ftuthority 
to  mupend  the  ooznpulaory  acluxtl  laws 
tlirougbout  tbe  State  or  In  any  part  of  tbe 
State  (Act  No.  139,  GeorgU  Laws,  1957;  U 
R.  R.  L.  R.45S). 

In  order  to  insore  oonfonnlty  toy  the 
t3aclierB  of  the  State,  the  State  BoanI  of 
Education  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  re- 
voke "forever"  the  license  of  any  teacher 
who  "supports,  encoiuages,  condonea,  or 
agrees  to  teach  mixed  classes"  (S.  S.  N.,  vol. 
n.  No.  2.  p.  4)  .> 

In  a  fxirther  effort  to  block  any  passible 
integration,  the  legislat\ire  has  dried  up 
any  funds  to  support  a  possibly  Integrated 
sciiooL 

It  has  been  made  a  felony,  ponlshaiile  by  2 
years'  Imprtsomnent.  for  any  school  olSclal 
of  the  State  or  mnnldpai  or  county  system 
to  spend  tax  money  for  pulilic  schools  in 
which  the  races  are  mixed  (Act  No.  82,  Geor- 
gia Laws.  1955) . 

The  appropriations  act  of  19S7  contains 
•  provision  that  prohibits  fundi  to  be  uaed 
for  any  public  educational  facility  in  which 
white  and  Negro  races  are  not  separated 
(House  Resolution  243,  Georgia,  195S;  I  R. 
B-L.  R.  421). 

Following  an  attack  on  the  segregated  sys- 
tem of  the  University  of  Georgia.  School  of 
lAW  (Wart  w.  RegentB  (H  R.  R.  L.  R.  369, 
699))  the  State  board  of  regents  announced 
it  would  enforce  admission  requirements 
that  would  make  it  a  practical  Impoeslblllty 
for  a  colored  person  to  apply,  because  of  the 
social  and  political  pressures  on  those  spon- 
aoring  him. 

These  requirements  would  be:  (1)  Signa- 
ture of  two  alimini  that  the  applicant  is  of 
good  character,  (2)  a  testimonial  from  the 
ordinary  or  clerk  of  superior  court  of  the 
applicant's  county  that  he  "bears  a  good 
reputation  In  the  community,"  (8)  a  recom- 
mendation that  he  is  a  "fit  and  suitable  per- 
son" for  admission  from  the  Judge  of  the 
superior  court  In  his  county  of  residence 
(S.  8.  N.,  vol.  in.  Mo.  11.  p.  6) . 

In  areas  other  than  public-school  segrega- 
tion, Georgia  haa  also  acted  to  render  in- 
effective decisions  of  the  Federal  courts. 

In  the  field  of  public  transportation,  the 
State  has  adopted  a  law  requiring  segrega- 
tion of  intrastate  passengers  in  waiting 
rooms  of  public  carriers.  Any  carrier  failing 
to  comply  Is  subject  to  penalty  for  a  mis- 
demeanor for  each  day  It  so  falls  (Act  Na 
413,  Georgia  Laws,  1956;  I.  R.  R.  L.  R.  428). 

Also  passengers  who  fail  to  use  the  wait- 
ing rooms  designated  for  their  race  under 
the  above  noted  statute  are  subject  to  crim- 
inal prosecution;  officers  who  enforce  this 
law  are  exempted  from  suit  for  false  arrest, 
false  Imprisonment  or  other  legal  action 
(Act  No.  405,  Georgia  Laws.  1956). 

To  avoid  allowing  colored  citizens  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  to  use  public 
parks  and  other  places  of  public  recreation. 
Georgia  has  authorized  the  State  or  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  sell,  lease,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  property  (Act  No.  20. 
Georgia  Laws.  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  427). 

Pursuant  to  this  authority  nine  State 
parks  were  leased  to  private  operators.  Av- 
erage rental  of  these  leases  was  $2,000  for 
12  months.  Most  of  the  parks  were  leased  to 
former  park  superintendents  (S.  8.  N..  vol.  II. 
No.  11.  p.  9). 

Under  the  guise  of  emergency  powers,  and 
In  a  bill  practically  Identical  with  Florida's 
on  the  same  subject,  the  Governor  is  granted 
the  same  absolute  power  referred  to  in  the 
above  discussion  of  Florida's  emergency  stat- 
ute. This  includes  the  authority  to  order 
anyone  "to  do  any   act"  or  "refrain  from  do- 


*  Later   rescinded    on   the   adrlee   of   the 

State  attorney  general  as  unneceasary.  The 
teachers'  oath  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the 
State  was  sufficient  to  prevent  membership 
In  the  NAACP,  he  added. 


Ing  any  act"  (Act  No.  60.  Ctoogfla  Lawa.  1M7: 

ZI  R.  R.  L.  R.  506)  .  T 

Alao,  the  State  Patrol  and  bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  been  charged  with  the  duty 
of  entering  any  county  or  mitnldpality  "for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrests'  and  otherwise 
enforcing  any  law  of  this  State  requiring 
segregation  or  separation  of  the  white  and 
colored  races  in  any  manner  o4  activity"  (Act 
No.  364,  Georgia  Laws.  1956). 


February  10 
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tOtnSIAWA 

Shortly  after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  school  segregation  cspes,  Louisiana 
amended  Its  constitution  to  cimtinue  segre- 
gation under  its  police  powerl  The  amend- 
ment provided:  | 

"All  public  elementary  akid  secondary 
schools  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  shall  be 
operated  separately  for  whit*  and  colored 
children.  This  provision  Is  mafle  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  State  police  power"  (Act  No. 
752,  Loiiisiana,   1954.  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  239). 

Supplementing  this  amendn^nt,  the  legla- 
lature  passed  a  law  providingt  (1)  segrega- 
tion in  all  elementary  and  sacondary  pub- 
lic schools;  (2)  withdrawal  of  State  certifi- 
cation for  any  noncomplying  school;  (3) 
withdrawal  of  State  support,  including  f  luuts 
for  free  books  and  school  It^nch  program 
from  any  noncomplylng  schciol;  (4)  crim- 
inal penalties  ($500  to  $1,000  Jne  or  90  days 
to  6  months  imprisonment)  tpr  any  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  law^  (Act  No.  555, 
Louialana,  1954. 1  R.  R.  L.  R.  2ab) . 

It  also  enacted  a  pupil  p^cement  plan 
which  gave  each  parish  sup^lntendent  of 
schools  authority  to  aasign  ktudents.  No 
criteria  were  provided  for  hnnking  such 
assignments  (Act  No.  556,  Louisiana.  1954). 

As  soon  as  these  legislative  jiroTlsions  were 
legally  attacked,  they  were  declared  imcon- 
stltutlonal.  Bush.  v.  Orleans  farUJi  School 
Board  (138  P.  Supp.  336  (1956)  i. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  Louisiana 
had  for  several  years  admitted  colored  stu- 
dents to  its  State  supported  ttolleges.  This 
was  done  pursuant  to  court  c^ses  predating 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  off  May  17.  1954. 

Following  the  decision  of  Ma^  17.  the  State 
not  only  attempted  to  thwart  (that  decision, 
but  to  reverse  its  policy  wlfh  respect  to 
higher  education  as  well. 

It  did  this  by  adopting  a  law  requiring  all 
students  and  applicants  at  tax  supported 
colleges  to  have  a  certificate  of  good  char- 
acter signed  by  their  high  scqool  principals 
and  district  superintendents  i  (Act  No.  16, 
Louisiana.  1956).  I 

At  the  same  time  it  passed  an  act  making 
it  a  grounds  for  dismissal  from  employment 
for  any  teacher  to  perform  "a|iy  act  toward 
bringing  about  the  integration  of  the  races 
Within  the  public  school  systetti  or  any  pub- 
lic institution  of  higher  learning"  (Act  No. 
249.  Louisiana.  1956:  1  B.  R.  L.  R^  941 ) . 

Taken  together,  these  laws ,  made  it  Im- 
possible for  colored  students  io  obtain  the 
required  certification.  It  was  [so  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Coiu-t  and  the  scheme  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  LiLiley  v.  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  L.  S.  V.  (150^.  Supp  900). 

Act  249,  referred  to  above,  alab  provided  for 
dismissal  of  teachers  for  advocating  racial 
integration  or  for  belonging  to-,  or  contribut- 
ing to  an  organization  enJolne<i  from  operat- 
ing In  Louisiana.  At  the  tlm  s.  the  NAACP 
was  under  injimction  prohib  ting  It  from 
doing  business  in  that  State. 

Similar  restrictive  leglslatioi  was  applied 
to  public  school  bus  operators,  teachers  and 
employees  of  the  Orleans  parish  public 
school  system  (Acts  248,  io  and  252 
Louisiana.  1958;  I  R.  R.  L.  E.  94l  et  seq.) . 

An  act  affecting  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
provides  "Those  public  schools  peing  utilized 
in  the  education  of  children  tof  tlie  Negro 
race  through  the  twelfth  gr^de  of  school 
shall  •  •  •  be  utilized  solely  atid  exclusively 
in  the  education  of  children  of  1  he  Negro  race 
unless  otherwise  classified  by  th  s  legislature  " 


A  similar  provtston  waslmade  with  retpeet 
to  "white"  schools  and  a  provision  was  like- 
wise made  that  all  new  schools  would  be 
designated  "white"  or  "N^gro." 

The  law  alao  require*  that  white  and 
colored  students  will  be  taught  only  by 
teachers  of  their  own  race, 

It  further  attempts  to  deny  legal  attack  on 
the  law  by  providing  th4t  the  act  may  be 
contested  only  with  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature (Act  No.  ai9.  iJoulsUna,  1956;  I 
R.  R.  L.  R.  927) .  J 

The  State  has  suspended  its  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  in  any  school  system 
which  is  ordered  Integrated  (Act  No.  28, 
Louisiana.  1956;  I  R.  R.  L^  R.  728.  This  has 
been  Interpreted  as  applying  to  the  parochial 
school  system  (S.  S.  N.,  vol.  n.  No.  12,  p.  3). 

In  attempting  to  prevent  lawsuits  from 
being  brought  against  segregation  in  the 
school  and  park  systenis.  Louisiana  has 
amended  its  constitution  And  designated  the 
governing  boards  of  these  institutions  spe- 
cial agencies  of  the  Stite.  It  has  with, 
drawn  permission  for  su|ts  to  be  brought 
against  special  agencies  ex|cept  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislature  (Aft  No.  613,  Louisi- 
ana, 1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  7760. 

Louisiana  has,  of  course^  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion of  Interposition.  TJiereln  it  declares 
the  May  17,  1954,  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  any  similar  decision  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
"Insofar  as  such  decisions  tiay  affect  or  apply 
to  the  sovereign  State  of  Louisiana"  (House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  10.  Louisiana, 
1956;  IR.  R.  L.  R.  753).       j 

The  attack  on  desegregation  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  public -school  system. 

A  particular  retreat  Into  reaction  was  taken 
when  the  State  outlawed  taterraclal  athletic 
events  and  established  forced  segregated 
seating  at  all  athletic  events  (Act  No.  679. 
Louisiana,  1966;  I  R.  R.  LJ  R.  953). 

Prior  to  the  enactment  faf  this  legislation, 
colored  athletes  had  been  participating  be- 
fore unsegregated  audiences  for  several  yean. 
Shreveport  was  represented  in  baseball  In  the 
Texas  League,  where  coltkred  players  were 
active.  The  United  Stat<4»  Naval  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Piljtsburgh  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Sugar  BOwl  football  game 
on  an  unsegregated  basis^  Becaiise  of  this 
reversal  of  State  policy,  ihe  United  States 
Military  Academy  was  forced  to  transfer  Its 
1957  football  game  with  Tulane,  scheduled  for 
New  Orleans,  to  West  Poini  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  poUcy  of  th«i  National  Oovem- 
Bient.  Again  in  defiance  oC  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  Louisiana  has  enactted  a  law  requiring 
racially  segregated  waiting  rooms  for  intra- 
state passengers  of  public  carriers,  with  crim- 
inal penalties  of  $100  to  $300  fine  and  80 
days  to  8  months  Imprisonment  for  any  vio- 
lation (Act  No.  27.  Louisiana,  1956;  I  R  R 
L.  R.  741).  J 

Employers  are  requireci  iinder  criminal 
penalty,  to  provide  separaite  sanitary  facil- 
ities, eating  places  and  drinking  facilities 
(Act  395.  Louisiana.  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  947). 

ThU  last  requirement  at>pearB  to  contra- 
vene Executive  Order  No.  110479  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  by  Smployeis  holding 
Government  contracts.  Logically,  it  would 
bar  the  Issuance  of  Govek-nment  contracts 
to  any  Louisiana  industry. 

MISSISSXFFI 

In  Misslaslppl.  the  State  has  thrown  lt$ 
full  power  into  the  effort  to  render  null  and 
void  the  school  segregation  decisions  of  the 
Suprenje  Court. 

In  a  resolution  of  Interpfceltion  and  nulU- 
fication.  Missisaippi^  legislature  has  de- 
clared: I 

"tbe  decisions  and  ordei  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  May  17  1954. 
and  May  31.  19&6.  to  be  a  usurpation  of 
power  reserved  to  the  several  States  and  do 
declare,  as  a  matter  of  rldbt,  that  said  de- 
cisions are  In  violation  of  ;he  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States  and    he  State  of  Mis- 
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slsslppl,  and  therefore,  are  considered  un- 
constitutional, invalid  and  of  no  effect 
within  the  confines  of  the  State  of  Missls- 
slppl."  (Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
125,  Mississippi,  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  442). 

Implementing  this  resolution  is  an  act 
which  directs  all  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  State  government  to  prohibit 
•the  implementation  of  or  the  compliance 
with,  the  Integration  Decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,"  and  to  prohibit  the 
"mixing  or  integration  of  the  white  and 
Negro  races  in  public  schools,  public  parks, 
public  waiting  rooms,  public  places  of 
amusement,  recreation  or  assembly." 

Any  law  officers  acting  in  compliance  with 
this  act  is  granted  "a  full  and  complete  de- 
fense to  any  suit"  brought  against  him  by 
"any  person  •  •  •  or  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States"  (ch.  254,  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  Mississippi,  1956;  II  R.  R.  L.  R. 
480). 

As  a  further  means  of  resisting  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  State 
set  up  a  "legal  educational  advisory  com- 
mittee." This  committee  was  granted  au- 
thority to  command  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses. The  testimony  of  such  witness 
"would  be  used  in  support  of  the  State  using 
Its  police  power  to  maintain  segregation  for 
'peace  and  order' "  (S.  S.  N.,  vol.  I,  No.  6. 
p.  9). 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed 1,100  lawyers  as  special  assistant  at- 
torneys general  to  act  in  defense  of  school 
offlclals  against  whom  suits  might  be  brought 
(8.  8.  N.,  vol.  I.  No.  6.  p.  9). 

Later  the  State  created  a  "State  sovereignty 
commission"  with  the  duty  "to  do  and  per- 
form any  and  all  acts  necessary  and  proper 
to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  and  her  sister  States,  from  en- 
croachment thereon  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  commission  was  granted  subpwna 
power  to  require  examination  of  witnesses 
and  production  of  books,  records,  etc.  Fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  subpena  of  the  com- 
mission was  made  punishable  by  "fine  or  Im- 
prisonment In  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sion" (ch.  366,  General  Laws  of  Mississippi, 
1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  592). 

The  leglslatxxre  appropriated  $250,000  to  fi- 
nance the  activities  of  the  Sovereignty  Com- 
mission. Out  of  these  funds,  the  commission 
decided  to  employ  secret  Inveirtlgators  and 
informants  (8.  8.  N.,  vol,  II,  No.  12.  p.  6). 

In  the  field  of  public  school  education, 
Mississippi  acted  early  to  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 

In  December  1954.  it  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  its  constitution  which  would  author- 
ize the  legislature  to  abolish  public  schools 
through  the  State  and  allow  the  legtelature 
to  authorize  counties  or  separate  school 
districts  to  abolish  their  schools  (ch.  132, 
General  Laws  of  Mississippi,  1955). 

Also  there  was  enacted  a  statute  prohibit- 
ing "persons  of  the  white  or  Caucasian  race 
from  attending  schools  of  high  school  level 
and  lower,  wholly  or  partially  supported  with 
State  funds,  which  are  also  attended  by  a 
member  or  members  of  the  colored  or  Negro 
race."  Violations  of  this  law  are  made  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  up  to  $25  or  6  months 
Imprisoiunent  (ch.  43.  General  Laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi, 1955). 

The  State  has  also  abolished  its  compulsory 
school  attendance  law  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  Integration  (ch,  288.  General  Laws 
of  Mississippi,  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  422). 

In  a  series  of  bills  to  preserve  segregated 
travel,  Mississippi  requires  public  carriers 
to  provide  and  designate  racially  separate 
waiting  rooms  and  toUet  facilities  for  Intra- 
state travelers.  Failure  to  use  such  facili- 
ties as  designated  is  made  punishable  by 
penalties  up  to  $1,000  in  fine  and  1  year 
imprisonment  (che.  268,  259.  and  260,  General 
Laws  of  Mississippi,  1966;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  430 
et  seq.). 
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As  a  means  of  insuring  these  and  aU  other 
of  its  iUegal  and  imconstitutionai  laws  are 
obeyed.  Mississippi  has  made  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  conspire  to  violate  the  State's 
segregation  laws  by  force,  violence,  threats, 
intimidation  or  "otherwise"  (ch.  20,  General 
Laws  of  Mississippi,   1954). 

Realizing  that  the  structiuw  of  enforced 
segregation  Is  built  on  the  denial  of  the 
franchise.  Mississippi  amended  Its  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  further  restrict  the  voting 
rights  of  its  colored  citizens.  By  this  means, 
colored  voters  were  reduced  from  22,000  in 
1954  to  7,000  in  1955,  according  to  testimony 
given  by  Governor  Coleman  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  7.000  voters  Is 
out  of  a  colored  population  in  the  State  of 
900.000  (House  hearings,  H.  R.  140  et  al., 
85th  Congress,  1st  sees.,  p.  730). 

NORTH  CAXOLINA 

North  Carolina  is  another  State  which  has 
constructed  an  elaborate  scheme  to  deny 
colored  children  their  right  to  attend  public 
schools  without  racial  discrimination. 

One  measiire  in  this  scheme  is  the  transfer 
of  authority  from  enrollment  and  assign- 
ment of  pupils  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  local  city  and  county  boards 
(ch.  1372.  session  Laws  of  North  Carolina, 
1956). 

The  purpose  of  this  transfer,  as  explained 
by  its  segregationist  proponents,  was  to  re- 
quire that  each  of  the  172  school  admin- 
istrative units  must  be  sued  In  any  complete 
legal  attack  on  segregation  on  a  statewide 
basis  (S.  S.  N.,  vol.  I.  No.  9.  p.  10). 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  meas- 
ure devised  to  block  integration  is  a  school- 
placement  plan.  This  plan,  as  amended  and 
in  effect,  grants  to  each  local  board  of  edu- 
cation "full  and  complete"  authority  to  as- 
sign and  reassign  students  to  the  public 
schools.  In  making  assignments,  the  boards 
are  "to  provide  for  the  orderly  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  public  schools,  and 
provide  for  the  effective  instruction,  health, 
safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the  pupils." 
Each  board  of  education  is  authorized  to 
adopt  "reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as 
In  the  opinion  of  the  board  are  necessary  In 
the  administration  of  this  article"  (ch.  7, 
extra  session  Laws,  North  Carolina,  1966; 
IR.  R.  L.  R.  939). 

Other  parts  of  this  scheme  of  evasion  are: 

An  amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
to  authorize  expenditure  of  public  fimds  for 
tuition  grants  "for  the  private  education  of 
any  child  for  whom  no  public  school  is  avail- 
able or  for  the  private  education  of  a  child 
who  Is  assigned  against  the  wishes  of  his 
parent  •  •  •  to  a  public  school  attended  by 
a  child  of  another  race."  This  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  legislature  to  provide 
"local  option"  whereby  local  educational 
units  may  be  allowed  to  close  their  public 
schools  (ch.  1,  extra  session  Laws,  North 
Carolina,  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  928). 

An  act,  adopted  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  the  amendment  noted  above, 
which  provides  tuition  grants  as  authorized 
in  the  amendment,  for  use  for  education 
in  private,  nonsectarlan  schools,  (ch.  3,  extra 
session  Laws,  North  Carolina.  1956;  I 
R.  R.  L.  R.  930). 

An  act,  adopted  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  the  amendment  note  above,  au- 
thorizing each  local  education  unit  "to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  one  or  more  or  all  of 
the  public  schools  under  its  Jurisdiction." 
It  provides  the  machinery  for  such  suspen- 
sion and  for  the  re<^>ening  of  any  closed 
school  (ch.  4,  extra  session  Laws,  North  Car- 
olina. 1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  934) . 

An  act  providing  for  the  suspension  of  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law  where 
public  schools  are  integrated  and  it  is  "not 
practicable  for  such  child  to  attend  a  pri- 
vate nonsectarlan  school"  (ch.  5,  extra  ses- 
sion Laws,  North  Carolina,  1956;  I  R.  R.  L.  R. 
838). 


SOUTH    CAaOLXNA 

South  Carolina  began  its  drive  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  school  decision 
before  the  decision  was  handed  down  by  the 
Court. 

It  repealed  that  provision  of  its  constitu- 
tion requiring  the  State  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  schools  (Act  (47)  2223, 
South  Carolina.  1952,  and  Act  (48)  1695. 
1954).  Later  it  provided  that  State  funds 
shall  cease  "for  any  school  from  which,  and 
for  any  school  to  which,  any  pupil  may  trans- 
fer purtuant  to,  or  in  consequence  of,  an 
order  of  any  court"  (Act  (49)  329.  South 
Carolina,  1955;  I  R.  R.  L.  R.  241). 

Another  series  of  laws  was  enacted  to  avoid 
integration.  If  necessary  by  the  elimination 
Of  the  public  school  system.  Among  these 
were  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  (Act  (49)  85.  South  Carolina, 
1955) ;  Increased  administrative  grants  of  au- 
thority, including  assignment  of  students, 
to  local  school  authorities  and  the  granting 
of  authority  to  local  school  boards  to  operate 
or  close  public  schools  (Code,  title  21,  sec- 
tion 230) ;  authorization  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  public  school  property  (Code,  title  21,  sec- 
tion 238). 

School  officials  have  been  granted  the  au- 
thority to  have  children  removed  from  a 
school  and  transferred  to  another  by  the 
sheriff  or  other  law-enforcement  officer 
where  the  enrollment  of  such  children  may 
threaten  to  result  In  riot,  civil  commotion 
or  may  in  any  way  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
citizens  of  the  community  (Act  No.  712. 
South   Carolina,   1956). 

Higher  education  has  likewise  come  under 
attack  in  South  Carolina.  In  Its  general  ap- 
propriations act  of  1956.  the  State  provided 
that  all  appropriations  for  colleges  and  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  racial  segregation.  The  col- 
leges given  State  aid  are  to  be  closed  upon 
any  pupil  being  ordered  admitted  imme- 
diately to  it  by  the  order  of  any  comt.  In 
such  an  event,  the  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege shall  be  closed  also  (Act  No.  813,  South 
Carolina.  1956).  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege is  the  institution  serving  colored  collegs 
students  in  the  State. 

A  similar  appropriation  bill  provision 
granted  funds  for  racially  separate  schools 
and  parks  and  directed  school  authorities  to 
close  any  institution  to  which  a  student  is 
ordered  admitted  by  court  order  (Act  No.  49 
(329)  South  Carolina,  1955). 

South  Carolina  has  Joined  those  States 
voicing  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
resolutions  of  nullification  and  interposition. 
Its  resolution  reads  in  part : 

"The  State  of  South  Carolina  •  •  •  will 
exercise  the  powers  reserved  to  It  under  the 
Constitution  to  Judge  for  Itself  of  the  in- 
fractions and  to  take  such  other  legal  meas- 
ures as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  protect 
Its  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  its  people" 
(Act  No.  914,  South  Carolina.  1966;  I 
R.  R.  L.  R.  443). 

South  Carolina,  realizing  the  importance 
of  the  NAACP  in  the  fight  against  its  un- 
lawful and  unconstitutional  legislation,  has 
attempted  to  coerce  the  association  by  legis- 
lation aimed  specifically  at  it. 

It  set  up  a  special  conunlttee  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  the  NAACP  at  South 
Carolina  State  College  to  "determine  what 
individuals  at  the  college  are  members  and 
sympathizers  with"  the  association  and  to 
"further  determine  the  extent  of  partlcii>a- 
tion  of  the  faculty  and  students  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  association"  (Act  No.  920. 
South  Carolina.  1956). 

In  order  to  further  embarrass  the  NAACP. 
South  Carolina  enacted  legislation  prohibit- 
ing public  employment  of  members  of  the 
association.  It  was  made  ^xinlawful  for  any 
member  of  the  National  Asaodatlon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  State,  •ctaool  district,  oounty. 
or  any  municipality  tharsof." 
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THe  authorttleB  of  any  school  were  au- 
tiaorloed  to  rtwrnand  an  oath  o<  "any  t«aeher 
or  other  employee  •  •  •  who  la  suspected 
of  being  a  member"  of  the  aoociatlon.  Any 
person  who  refused  to  submit  to  such  Inter- 
rogation would  be  "sununarlly  diunlased" 
(Act  No.  741.  South  Carolina.  1056). 

This  act  was  repealed  when  It  was  attacked 
In  the  courts  (Bryan  v.  Austin  (354  U.  S. 
933) ) .  in  order  to  aTOld  a  ruling  on  Its  con- 
stitutionality. It  was  replaced  by  a  law  re- 
quiring all  applicants  for  employment  with 
State  or  local  governmental  bodies  to  give 
"information  as  to  active  or  honorary  mem- 
bership In  or  application  with  all  member- 
ship associations  and  organizations"  (Act  No. 
233.  South  Carolina.  1957;  H  R.  R.  L.  R.  852) . 

South  Carolina  also  \ued  the  "avoidance" 
method  of  having  its  law  declared  iinconsti- 
tutional  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
State  recreational  facilities. 

While  a  suit  was  pending  In  Federal  court 
involving  racial  exclusion  at  Edlsto  Beach 
State  Park,  the  State  closed  the  park  under 
a  legislative  mandate  (Act  No.  017.  South 
Carolina,  1956;  Z  R.  B.  L.  R.  590) . 

In  order  to  contlnxie  racial  segregation  in 
other  State  parks,  the  "State  commission  of 
forestry  la  vested  with  the  authority  to  oper- 
ate and  supervise  only  racially  separate  parks 
and  to  admit  to  the  facilities  of  the  State 
parks  only  persons  having  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  State  to  use  such  facilities." 
Permission  was  granted  in  the  law  to  "citi- 
zens of  the  State  to  use  the  facilities  at  the 
parks  for  their  own  race."  Pa«ons  not  com- 
plying could  be  found  guilty  of  treepass  and 
sentenced  to  $5,000  fine  ca  2  years  imprison- 
ment (Act  No.  813.  South  Carolina.  1B56;  I 
B.  R.  L.  R.  738) . 

South  Carolina  has  enacted  an  "emer- 
gency" law.  almost  identical  in  language  with 
those  of  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  language 
of  these  bills  compels  a  conclusion  that  they 
had  a  oommon  origin.  The  Governor,  as  he 
is  in  Florida  and  Georgia,  is  granted  au- 
thority to  "order  and  direct  any  person  to 
do  any  act  which  would  in  his  opinion  pn- 
vent  or  minimize  danger"  or  "to  refrain  from 
doing  any  act"  (Act  No.  S49.  South  Carolina, 
1957;  IR.  R.  L.B.  855). 

The  laws  noted  above  are  those  enacted 
since  May  17. 1964.  South  Carolina,  of  oourae. 
continues  to  enforce  its  segregation  laws  en- 
acted previous  to  that  date.  Among  these  is 
section  1272  of  the  labor  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  prohibits  laborers  of  different 
races  from  working  together  In  the  same 
room  in  any  textile  shop. 

This  State-imposed  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion, if  complied  with  by  textile  manufse- 
txirers.  violates  Executive  Order  No.  10479. 
AeoonUngly,  Government  agencies,  if  they 
abide  by  the  Executive  ocAet,  would  not  con- 
tract for  textiles  manufactured  In  South 
CaroUna. 


Tennesaee's  house  of  representatives,  not 
content  with  1  resolution  of  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  has  passed  2  such  res- 
olutions, denouncing  the  Court's  "tyrannical 
usurpation  of  power"  and  "Ulegal  encroach- 
ments upon  the  powers  reserved  to  the  State 
of  Tennessee"  (Hoiue  Resolutions  1  and  9, 
Tennessee.  1957;  II R.  R.  L.  R.  228  and  481) . 

In  order  to  Implement  Its  defiance  of  the 
Court.  Tennessee  has  enacted  a  series  of  laws 
relating  to  its  public-school  system. 

It  has  authorized  boards  of  education  to 
provide  separate  schools  for  white  and  Negro 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  volun- 
tarily elect  that  such  children  attend  school 
with  children  of  their  own  race  (ch.  11, 
Public  Acta  of  Tennessee.  1987;  H  B.  B.  Ii.  B. 
215). 

It  has  gtren  local  boards  of  education  att- 
thortty  to  assign  students  on  the  basis  of  a 
long  list  of  intangible  and  unascertainable 
factors.  Some  at  these  are:  "the  effect  of 
the  enrolhnent  on  the  welfare  and  best  in- 
teresU  of  such  pupil  and  aU  other  pupils"; 


"ttie  psychological  effect  upoti  the  pupil  at- 
tendance at  a  particular  schopl";  "the  socio- 
logical, psychological,  and  like  Intangible 
social  scientific  factors  as  «ill  prevent,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  condltiqn  of  socio-eoo- 
nomle  class  consciousness  among  the 
pupils";  "the  possibility  or  threat  of  friction 
or  disorder  among  pupils  or  others,"  etc. 
(ch.  13,  Public  Acts  of  Tennessee,  1957;  II 
R.R.  L.R.  215). 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possible  effects  of 
integration,  transfer  of  stitdents  between 
school  systems  of  different  fountles.  cities, 
and  school  districts  has  b^n  authorized 
(ch.  9,  Public  Acta  of  TeniesMe,  1957;  II 
R.  R.  UR.220).  I 

Also  authorized  is  the  establishment  and 
operatkui  of  Joint  schools  bjy  two  or  more 
boards  of  education  (ch.  12,i  Public  Acts  of 
Tennessee.  1957;  n  B.  B.  L^  R.  220).  The 
law  granting  this  authority  iai  to  permit  "two 
counties,  neither  of  which  ha*  a  large  enough 
Negro  student  population  t0  make  it  eco 
nomlcally  feasible  to  main 
Negro  school,  to  operate  a  * 
for  stadents  of  both  countie 

in.  No.  10,  p.  12). 

In  order  to  Impede  the 
segregation  by  the  NAACP 
rights  organizations,  Tenm 
hlbit  any  person  or  organizat: 
Ing  funds  to  "commence  or  pfosecute  further 
any  litigation  or  other  legal  proceeding" 
unless  the  solicitor  is  a  party  or  has  a  pecu- 
niary right  in  the  lltigatioQ.  It  also  pro- 
hibits the  expenditure  of  fuiids  "from  what- 
ever source  received"  by  o^  not  a  party 
until  it  (if  a  oorixsration)  fi|es  a  copy  of  its 
charter,  bylaws,  etc.;  a  lUft  of  membera, 
directors,  officers,  etc.;  a  sfEitement  of  its 
sources  of  membership  fees|  contributions, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue;  a  statement  of 
all  its  financial  transactloni.  etc.  (ch.  152, 
Public  Acts  of  Tennessee,  19Jf7) . 

The  State  seeks  also  to  coerte  organizations 
working  In  the  field  of  interracial  relations. 
In  order  "to  promote  Inter^ticial  harmony 
and  tranquility,"  It  demands  the  registration 
of  all  persons  and  organizations  "engaged  in 
pronMting  or  opposing  legislation  in  behalf 
of  or  In  opposition  to  a  race  ck  color"  or  those 
engaging  "in  raising  or  expetidlng  funds  for 
the  employment  of  counsel  or  payment  of 
costs  in  connection  with  litigation  In  behalf 
of  any  race  or  color."  It  also  requires  the 
listing  of  membership,  finanolal  sources,  etc.. 
as  does  the  previously  mentipned  statute  on 
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Utigatlon  (ch.  No.  151,  Public 
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TEXAS 


Acts  at  Tennes- 


placement  law. 


Texas,  in  adopting  a  pupil 
has.  as  some  other  States  ateklng  to  avoid 
integration,  encouraged  cairclon  of  local 
school  boards  by  providing  ihat  among  the 
criteria  Uie  boards  shall  uM  in  assigning 
students  shall  be  Included  "the  possibility 
or  threat  of  friction  or  disordier  among  pupils 
or  others;  the  possibility  of  breaches  of  the 
peace  or  UI-wlll  or  econopilc  retaliation 
within  the  eommunity." 

Its  placement  law  allows  parents  to  with- 
draw students  from  racinlly  integrated 
schools  (ch.  287.  Texas  Se£4oa  Laws.  1957; 
HR.R.L.R.  693).  T 

Texas  seeks  to  prevent  fui^lier  Integration 
by  requiring  that  no  school  district  shall 
abolish  its  dual  (segregated)  school  system 
unless  the  voters  of  the  school  district  have 
voted  to  do  so.  It  seeks  to  abolish  integrated 
systems  now  existing  by  allowing  the  voters 
at  a  school  district  to  votej  to  return  to  a 
segregated  system  (ch.  283]  Texas  Session 
Laws,  1957;  H  R.  B.  I^  R.  669) . 

The  State  has  provided  ti  the  dosing  of 
schools  where  "violence  or  tb^  danger  thereof 
cannot  be  prevented  except  by  resort  to  mili- 
tary force  (Senate  biH  1.  Teaas,  special  ses- 
sion. 1957;  a.  S.  N,  VOL  IV,  No.  6.  p.  6) . 

Texas  has  Joined  those  States  adopting 
statutes  labeled  "antl-NAACt»"  laws.  In  an 
act  allegedly   aimed  at  tha  association,  it 


requires  "any  organization  that  seeks  to 
hinder  or  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  a 
public  school  to  make  public  its  roster  of 
members  on  ordo-  of  the  <tounty  Judge"  (New 
York  Times,  December  8.11967). 
vnciMiliL 

Virginia's  program  of  i  massive  resistance 
to  the  lix^>lementation  ojf  the  14th  amend- 
ment began  with  the  adbption  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  interposition  directed  against  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision|in  the  school  cases. 
It  pledged  the' State  "t4  resist  this  illegal 
encroachment  on  our  sovereign  powers" 
(Senate  Joint  BesoluUoi^  3,  Virginia.  19^6; 
I  R.  R.  L.  R.  445). 

In  special  session  the  leglslattire  in  1056 
adopted  a  series  of  laws  designed  to  alter 
the  operation  of  Virgin!^  public  schools  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Stfite  could  ooaUnue 
to  operate  under  Its  uncooatltutlonal  seg- 
regation policy.  These  laws,  approved  on 
September  29.  extend  ,  trota.  chapter  56 
through  chapter  71  of  t^ke  acts  of  the  1856 
extra  session  of  the  ,  General  Assembly 
(I  R.  R.  L.  R.  1091  et  seq.). 

The  first  of  these  laws  would  make  avail- 
able state  funds  to  gOTermnental  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  to  replace  the  funds  which 
will  be  withheld  if  schools  are  integrated. 
These  funds  will  be  available  "for  grants  to 
pupils  attending  noiisectarian  private 
schools"  (ch.  56).  | 

Another  statute  authorizes  local  govern- 
ments to  levy  a  property  tax  to  raise  money 
for  such  "private"  school  grants  (ch.  67). 

Other  parts  of  this  legislative  plan  au- 
thorize local  school  boards  to  make  grants 
for  "private"  education  Out  of  school  funds 
(ch.  62):  provide  administrative  procedures 
for  the  expenditure  of  each  funds  (ch.  58); 
amend  the  budget  laws  \o  provide  lor  aooh 
granto  (ch.  67);  and  allow  teachers  in  "pri- 
vate" schools  to  be  included  in  the  teacher 
retirement  system  (ch.  64). 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  law  was 
amended  to  provide  that  "no  child  staall  be 
required  to  enroll  in  or  attend  any  acixiol 
wherein  both  white  and  bolored  children  are 
enrolled"  (ch.  59).  I 

It  is  declared  the  public  policy  of  the  State 
that  the  efficient  adnjlnlstration  of  the 
schools  requires  the  segr^aUon  of  white  and 
colored  students.  Whete  such  "efficient" 
school  system  cannot  b#  maintained,  local 
authorities  are  divestedi  of  control  of  tlie 
school  and  the  school  14  closed.  The  Gov- 
erns is  given  the  autliarlty  and  duty  to 
take  over  the  school  ai|d  administer  it  In 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Integration  (ch.  68) . 

Where  local  authorities  cannot  operate  an 
efficient  public-school  ^ystem.  Um  State 
is  authorized  to  take  oyer  and  administer, 
through  the  governor,  such  efficient  sys- 
tem. In  such  case  the  State  shall  operate 
its  system  in  the  unused  school  buildings 
and  related  facilities  now  or  hereafter 
owned,  constructed,  and  maintained  by  the 
school  boards  of  the  several  counties,  eitlea, 
and  towns  (ch.  69).         '■ 

The  keystone  ot  the  irhole  plan  was  the 
pupU  placement  plan  |  which  vested  all 
power  of  enrollment  or  |)laoement  of  pupils 
in  a  pupil-placement  bo^rd.  The  board  was 
to  administer  the  law.  taking  into  account 
In  assigning  students  parlous  factota.  in- 
cluding the  efficiency  qf  the  operatloa  of 
the  schooL  Inasmuch  as  an  efficient 
school  by  definition  is  a  segregated  one,  the 
board  had  no  authority  to  place  any  stu- 
dent in  an  integrated  siiuation  (ch.  70) . 

The  placement  law  iiaa  been  deciarad  un- 
consUtuUonal  on  lU,  face  {AAMum  t. 
School  Board  of  Newport  New  (148  F.  Supp. 
430)). 

On  September  29,  19&64  ^«  l««;islatnre  also 
passed  a  series  of  laws  ^hich  have  oofns  to 
be  known  as  the  anti-MAACP  laws.  The 
purpose  o£  this  leglslatiaa  is  to  dose  the 
courts  to  legal  attacks  o^  the  ooostitution- 
allty  of  Virginia's  segregation  policy.  They 
attempt   to   impede   thd   acUvities  of   the 
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NAACP  and  other  dvll-rlghts  organizations 
in  the  following  manner : 

Prohibiting  the  solicitation  of  funds  for 
legal  proceedings  except  by  a  party  to  a  suit 
and  requiring  the  filing  of  membership  lists. 
ananclal  statements,  sources  of  dues.  axMi 
contributions,  etc..  by  any  organization  con- 
tributing funds  for  legal  proceedings  (ch. 
31,  Virginia  Extra  Session.  1956). 

Requiring  the  registration  of  any  person 
or  organization  "who  or  wblch  engage*  as  one 
of  its  principal  functions  or  activities  in  the 
promoting  or  opposing  in  any  manner  the 
passage  of  legislation  by  the  general  as- 
sembly in  behalf  of  any  race  or  color,  or 
who  or  which  has  as  one  of  its  principal 
functions  or  activities  the  advocating  of 
racial  integration  or  segregation  •  •  •  or  who 
or  which  •  •  •  engages  In  raising  or  ex- 
panding funds  for  the  employment  of  coun- 
sel •••  in  behalf  of  any  race  or  color." 
In  addition  to  registering  an  organization 
is  required  to  list  its  members,  contributors, 


puWlcan  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  simi- 
larly been  included. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  Uiat  people  In  both  great 
parties  have  realized  that  the  way  in 
which  to  get  results  is  by  working 
together.  I  believe  we  have  given  a 
rather  model  performance  in  terms  of 

how  a  bipartisan  group  car  work  to- 
gether effectively,  keeping  In  closest 
touch,  even  though  differing,  without 
shattering  the  forces  that  have  joined 
together. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  are  continuing 
to  work  together.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  joined  me  on  a  bill  of  mine,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  join  him  on  his  bill.  I 
should  like  merely  to  make  one  observa- 
tion, which  to  me  is  a  very  important  one. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  this 


financial  information,  etc.     Such  informa-     ^ind  of  legislation  should  not  be  pressed ; 


to  do  something  about  these  problems 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Again,  we  are  honorbound  to  pro- 
ceed as  diligently  In  self-crlticisiii  and 
self -evaluation  as  we  proceed  In  respect 
to  sections  where  this  is  not  a  popular 
idea. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
■with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  a 
real  champion  and  a  thoughtful  cham- 
pion in  this  field.  I  have  uttered  these 
words  because  we  respect  other  people 
of  good  will,  who  we  believe  to  be  just  as 
sincere  as  we  are — as  Americans  who 
have  very  different  points  of  view.  How- 
ever, by  pressing  forward  In  this  field, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  proposes  we 
do,  we  act  not  in  derogation  of  that 
respect,  but  in  a  greater  upbuilding  of  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.     DOUGLAS.    Mr.     President, 
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tion  shau  be  public  record,  (ch.  32.  Vir-    that  we  should  not  press  legislation  in    thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  not 
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By  making  criminal  the  giving,  receiving, 
solicitation,  etc..  of  funds  for  any  legal  ac- 
tion against  the  State,  its  political  subdi- 
visions, or  ofiicials  thereof,  except  by  a  party 
to  such  suit  or  one  having  a  direct  interest 
therein.  Also  made  iUegal  is  the  advising  or 
instigating  of  such  suit  (ch.  36.  extra  ses- 
sion. VirglnU,  1956). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  above  legisla- 
tion was  enacted,  the  legislature  created  two 
legislative  investigating  committees,  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Offenses  Against  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate organizations  promoting  "litigation 
relating  to  racial  activities"  (chs.  34  and  37, 
extra  session.  Virginia,  1956). 

These  committees  bave  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  harassing  liUganU  and  attorneys  in 
civil-rights  suits  and  other  proponents  of 
constitutional  rights. 

They  have,  in  secret  sessions.  Inquired 
into  the  political  and  religious  beliefs  of 
witnesses  and  have  conducted  their  investi- 
gations in  the  style  of  the  secret  police. 

On  the  local  level  in  Virginia,  the  county 
of  Halifax  has  taken  upon  itself  the  regula- 
tion of  solicitation  of  memberships  by  or- 
ganizations, unions,  or  societies.  No  such 
solicitation  shall  be  allowed  without  a  per- 
mit. In  passing  on  the  permit,  the  t)oard  of 
supervisors  shall  consider  "the  character  of 
the  applicant,  the  nature  of  the  business  of 
the  organization  •  •  •  and  its  effect  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  citizens  at  said  county" 
(1  R.  R.  L.  R.  058)  . 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Douolas' 
speech. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  interrupted  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
only  because  I  have  a  luncheon  to  attend 
at  1  o'clock,  at  which  I  am  a  co-host.  I 
do  wish   to  state,  in  deference  to  the 

monumentol  task  which  has  been  per-     

formed  so  magnificently  by  the  Senator  the  greatest  amount  of  aid  and  the  great- 
from  Illinois  in  drafting  the  bill,  ray  est  amoimt  of  understanding  by  the 
appreciation  for  being  Included  as  a  American  people  of  the  social  patterns 
cosponsorof  thcblU.  in  certain  Southern  States.    I  say  that 

I  believe  that  I  bespeak  the  apprecia-    from  the  standpoint  of  those  of  va,  in- 
tion  of  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Re-    eluding  myself  in  New  York,  who  seek 
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the  ctvU  rights  field.  We  are  constantly 
being  told  that  we  will  prosper  best  if  the 
subject  is  let  alone;  that  the  natural 
forces  of  education  will  cause  the  moral 
position  of  the  country  under  the  Con- 
stitution with  resE>ect  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  be  asserted. 

There  are  two  answers  to  that  asser- 
tion, Mr.  President.  First,  we  do  not 
have  that  much  time;  secondly,  history 
shows  that  it  does  not  happen. 

We  do  not  have  that  much  time,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  our  national 
morality  is  being  tested  as  never  before. 
We  do  not  have  that  much  time  when  a 
billion  people,  two-thirds  of  the  free 
world,  have  us  under  the  most  concen- 
trated attention  as  to  whether  we  mean 
what  we  say  in  terms  of  world  leader- 
ship, which  will  recognize  them,  al- 
though their  skins  may  be  yellow  or 
black,  as  fully  equal  with  us  in  every 
respect,  including  entitlement  to  their 
full  development. 

We  have  also  foimd  that  it  takes  the 
sanction  of  law  to  make  real  progress. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  very  wisely  drafted  a  bill, 
notwithstanding  what  may  be  said 
against  it — and  it  will  be  said,  and 
therefore  I  speak  to  it  today — which  in 
no  way  seeks  to  coerce  anyone  or  drive 
anyone  mto  a  comer,  or  force  anyone 
to  do  everything  immediately.  On  the 
contrary,  every  help  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  money  is  being  offered.  In- 
cidentally, that  is  the  first  time,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  so  properly 
said,  that  the  financial  grant  factor  has 
been  introduced. 

It  also  relies  on  the  processes  of  the 
courts,  which  have  shown  every  earnest 
desire  to  give  time  accommodation  and 
terms  to  the  proposal  that  the  law  re- 
quires conformance  to  the  Constitution. 

I  say  that  because  it  is  said  of  us  on 
the  civil-rights  side  that  we  are  trying 
to  force  people  to  do  something,  to  hit 
them  over  the  head,  and  to  coerce  them. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  what 
we  propose  ought  to  be  done;  in  the 
sec(Mid  place,  the  most  temperate  and 
considerate  courw  is  contemplated,  with 


merely  for  the  remarks  which  he  has  just 
made,  but  for  his  constant  vigilance  in 
this  matter.  No  one  understands  the 
law  of  this  subject  better  than  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  No  one  is  more 
ardent  in  behalf  of  the  cause.  No  one 
is  more  tactful  in  his  methods  of  proce- 
dure. It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  be 
able  to  work  with  him  and  with  the  many 
other  fine  behevere  m  this  cause  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  can  promise  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  shall  make  every  ^ort  to 
have  this  a  bipartisan  venture.  There 
will  be  no  attempt  to  score  any  party 
advantage,  and  we  will  gladly  move  to- 
gether for  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  introduced.  I 
am  glad  he  has  introduced  It.  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  thinks  the  civil-rights 
issue  is  one  that  has  to  l>e  drawn  in 
America.  The  sooner  the  better.  The 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois should  be  effective  in  many  respects 
in  furthering  civil  rights. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  in  sponsoring  the  biH  I  reserve  the 
right  either  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill  or  introduce  a  supplementary  bill 
which  I  think  will  provide  for  some  other 
procedures  that  are  needed  in  civil- 
rights  legislation.  However,  the  bill  is 
a  good  bill,  and  in  my  opinion  it  repre- 
sents a  step  we  should  take.  I  am  very 
prroud,  therefore,  to  give  my  support  to 
it.  I  think  we  need  on  the  books  legis- 
lation with  teeth.  When  we  get  such 
legislation  on  the  books,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  first  time  will  we  have 
effective  civil-rights  l^islation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 


SUPPLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS 
E^3R  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 
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BCr.  RAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  which 
was  referred  House  Joint  Resolution 
533,  making  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1958,  and  for  other  purposes, 
reports  the  same  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment  and  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
passed. 

I  ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  immediate  consideration 
be  given  to  House  Joint  Resolution  533. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title,  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows : 

Retolved.  etc..  That  the  fcdlowlng  sums  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958,  namely: 

ocPABncKirr  or  labos 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

Unemployment  Compensation  for  Veterans 

For  an  additional  amount  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  veterans,  $25  million. 

Unemployment    Compensation    for    Federal 
Employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employees, 
•18.400.000. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  provides  $25  million  addi- 
tional for  unemployment  compensation 
for  veterans  and  $18,400,000  additional 
for  unemployment  comp>ensation  for 
Federal  employees.  The  committee  was 
Informed  that  funds  are  or  will  be  in  a 
few  days  completely  exhausted  and  addi- 
tional fimds  are  required  to  pay  these 
statutory  obligations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  funds  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Federal  employees  were 
exhausted  on  the  7th  of  this  month. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  funds  for  veter- 
ans will  be  exhausted  in  5  more  days. 
So  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  is 
TU"gently  needed,  and  prompt  action  on 
It  is  requested. 

The  only  thing  I  can  add  to  what  I  have 
Just  stated  is  that  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  of  last  year,  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
unemplojTnent  compensation  for  vet- 
erans was  $42  million.  Congress  appro- 
priated $36.8  million,  which  represented 
a  cut  of  $5.2  million  imder  the  budget 
estimate,  based  on  the  best  available  data 
at  the  time.  Now  a  request  is  being  made 
for  $25  million  additional.  Even  though 
a  cut  in  the  request  had  not  been  made,  a 
later  estimate  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation would  have  been  made. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
other  item.  The  budget  estimate  for  the 
imemployment  compensation  funds  for 
Federal  employees  was  $32  million.  The 
appropriation  made  was  $25  million. 
Which  represented  a  decrease  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Now  the  Department  h.z  requested 
$18,400,000  in  additional  money. 
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Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  Presid^it,  will    sure.  Just  as  I  am  sure  tbak  we  shall 


affered. 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  reported  from  the  Appfropria- 
tions  Committee  unanimously.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  satj  in  the 
committee  during  the  hearings,  ind  the 
Joint  resolution  represents  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  ApEJropria- 
tlops  Committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  And  as  chaiilnan  of 
the  committee.  I  was  instructed  to  bring 
the  joint  resolution  before  the  Soiate  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  whiih  I  am 
trying  to  do.  ] 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  view  |of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter.  I  think  tie  Joint 
resolution  should  be  promptly  parsed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Ii  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordeied  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  tij  le.  and 
pcUjaed. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  HOT:  R 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  prepared  these  remarks  for  delivery 
in  the  Senate  prior  to  the  laun<^ing  of 
our  earth  satellite.  In  the  light; of  that 
development,  I  went  over  the  statement 
to  see  where  the  views  which  I  ittended 
to  express  should  be  revised.         i 

In  rereading  the  text,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  too  often.  Mr.  Presidfent,  we 
tend  to  be  carried  away  by  tha^  events 
of  the  moment.  Too  often,  in  me  nar- 
row perspective  of  this  Capital  pty,  we 
wax  hot  and  cold  on  the  basis  pf  good 
news  or  bad.  Too  often  we  go  from 
the  extremes  of  excessive  assumnce  to 
excessive  despair.  | 

At  the  time  I  prepared  these  ifemarks, 
Mr.  President.  I  tried  to  view  thje  inter- 
ratlonal  situation  in  broader  |>erspec- 
tive.  Even  as  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  been  away  from  t  lis  city 
during  the  recess,  so  had  I.  :  !ven  as 
some  had  traveled  through  the  lountry, 
to  home  States,  to  other  States,  s  o  had  I. 
E^ren  as  some  had  been  abraad.  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  a  nd  else- 
\rhere.  I  had  gone  to  Europe  an|d  north 
Africa.  Even  as  they  did,  I  wak  happy 
to  rediscover  that  the  sun  still  r  ses  and 
sets,  not  only  in  Washingt)n  but 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  v  orld. 

I  found  it  useful  to  see  what  w  is  going 
on  elsewhere,  and  to  explore  the  inter- 
ests and  sentiments  of  those  whc  are  not 
immersed  in  the  day-to-day  d<iings  of 
government.  I  found  it  helpful  to  ex- 
amine my  own  thoughts  in  the  light  of 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  others. 

FOREIGN  POLICT  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  81  TUATION 

These  remarks,  then,  were  pre  )ared  in 
that  context,  in  the  context  of  the  time 
for  reflection  which  the  recess  i>etTnitted. 
For  that  reason,  I  do  not  feel  ihat  the 
launching  of  the  satellite  compels  any 
significant  revision  in  them.  |On  the 
contrary,  that  event  tends  to  make  it 
more  imperative  than  ever  that* we  look 


have  our  downs 

If  I  dwell  at  length  on  forfeign  policy 
in  these  remarks,  it  is  not  because  that 
is  the  only  question  confronting  the 
Nation.  I  do  so  because  as  Senators 
realize,  foreign  policy  is  among  the  most 
compelUng,  difficult,  and  'continuing 
questions  with  which  we  must  deal.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  turn  fii^t  in  these 
remarks  to  matters  other  than  foreign 
policy,  it  is  because  I  do  not  assume  that 
all  of  our  troubles  begin  abroad  and  end 
at  the  water's  edge  or.  perhaps  I  should 
say,  at  the  stratosphere's  linits.  The 
eyes  of  Washington  may  be  lAued  to  the 
earth  satellites  and  their  hyppotic,  sym- 
bolic, orbiting  of  the  eaith.  fThat  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  citizens  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  There  is  an  aware- 
ness, a  growing  awareness,  that  oiu*  na- 
tional problems  are  larger  than  a  mere 
matching  of  some  particular  Soviet 
achievement  in  the  realm  of  science  or 
military  techniques.  There  is  in- 
creasing concern  not  only  with  this  one 
aspect  of  our  affairs  but  witti  the  total 
state  of  the  Union. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  \n  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  past  on  foreign  policy.  In 
those  discussions,  however.  I  have  often 
prefixed  my  remarks  with  this  observa- 
tion: We  cannot,  in  an  absorption  with 
what  goes  on  abroad,  lose  sif  ht  of  what 
is  going  on  at  home.  i 

The  point  bears  repeating  $t  this  time. 
It  bears  repeating  because  there  are  do- 
mestic difficulties  which  adversely  af- 
fect millions  of  citizens  and  they  can- 
not be  covered  with  a  gloss  of  official 
optimism.  It  bears  repeat^g  because 
these  difficulties,  in  turn,  hfive  a  great 
influence  on  the  position  of  i  the  United 
States  in  the  world.  They  affect  our 
capacity  to  defend  the  Nation  and  they 
affect  our  capacity  to  briiig  about  a 
durable  peace.  1 

These  domestic  difficulties  pave  an  in- 
ternational meaning  because  foreign 
policy  is  not  unrelated  to  other  aspects 
of  our  national  life.  It  is  ^ot  a  thing 
apart.  If  we  sink  at  home,  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  sink  abroad.  If  the  Union 
is  strong,  cohesive  and  dynfamic,  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  foreign  policy 
will  be  able  to  safeguard  ^e  Nation's 
security,  to  advance  the  we^are  of  our 
I>eople  and  to  further  the  hobe  of  peace. 
If  the  Union  is  weak,  divided  and  fear- 
ful, foreign  policy  can  do  Ittle  to  up- 
hold our  position  as  a  naiion  among 
many  nations.  In  short,  td  the  extent 
that  we  face  the  difficulties  within  our 
borders  and  deal  with  theiD.  we  shall 
be  able  to  act  on  the  much:  more  com- 
plex difficulties  that  beset  us  abroad. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMIC  SITU  LTTON 

Let  me  turn  first,  then,  m  these  re- 
marks on  foreign  policy  to  me  domestic 
situation.  I  suggest  that  we  shift  our 
eyes  for  a  moment  from  Ithe  distant 
reaches  of  space  and  glanc^  around  us, 
first,  at  the  economic  situation.  Look 
at  the  State  of  Michigan.  \x  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  State  of  Montan^.  at  Maine 
or  Alabama.  Look  at  the  mining  in- 
dustry, the  steel  industry.  |he  aircraft, 
automobile  and  farm  equipiient  indus- 


at  our  situation  not  as  it  may  qe  at  the 

moment,  but  in  a  long  perspective.  That  tries,  the  textile  industry.  Look  at  the 
event  happened  to  be,  so  to  snea  :,  one  of  unemployment  figures.  Lool  at  the  con- 
cur ups.    There  will  be  other^,  I  am  dition  of  small  enterprise,  at  the  decline 
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of  baslnen  profits  and  take-home  pay, 
and  look  at  the  level  of  prices.  It  does 
not  require  a  100-in^  telescope  for  this 
exploration.  It  does  not  require  a  high- 
speed electronic  computer  to  disoover 
that  the  economic  map  of  the  United 
States  is  pockmarked  with  craters  of 
distress. 

These  are  times,  howerer,  in  which  it 
Is  regarded  as  somewhat  vulgar  to  see 
situations  that  have  iiot  first  lieen  tinted 
by  the  reassuring  techniques  of  the  ad- 
ministration's press  agents.  It  is  not 
pleasant  political  manners  to  mention 
unpleasant  economic  facts.  It  Is  much 
more  acceptable  to  accent  the  positive 
and,  after  all,  1957  was  the  best  year  of 
our  hirtory.  One  can  hear  reputable 
economists  assure  us  that  6  months  hence 
all  will  be  well,  and  the  economy  will  once 
again  be  riding  the  beam  or  the  boom. 
As  for  unemployment,  moving  now  to- 
ward the  5  million  mark,  these  same 
economists  will  tell  you  that  that  is  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  rolling  readjust- 
ment. Distress  in  particular  areas  and 
industries?  These  are  merely  tempo- 
rary phenomena  connected  with  the 
levelinig  off  of  the  boom. 

These  terms  have  a  kind  or  painless, 
inoffensive,  almost  pleasant,  sound.  But 
ask  the  miner  of  copper  in  Butte,  un- 
employed for  months,  what  they  mean. 
Ask  the  men  who  manage  these  mines. 
Ask  a  steelworker  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
timberjack  In  western  Montana,  at  a 
weaver  in  New  England.  Ask  the  man 
who  runs  a  small  business,  in  these  and 
other  places.  They  may  very  well  use 
that  unmentionable  word  "depression" 
and  speak  of  their  fears  of  it. 

The  term  may  be  too  strong  to  de- 
scrilie  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  not  to 
ignore  the  damage  which  this  situation 
is  already  doing  to  millions  of  citizens. 
We  ought  not  to  underestimate  the  pres- 
ent and  potential  impact  of  this  situa- 
tion, whatever  it  Is  called,  on  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

Here  in  Washington,  it  may  seem  logi- 
cal to  give  a  high  priority  to  for^gn- 
policy  matters.  These  &re  indeed  urgent 
matters.  Is  it  unreasonable,  however,  for 
those  who  have  been  adversely  efTected 
by  the  economic  decline  at  home  to  ask 
why  foreign  aid  takes  precedence  over 
their  own  very  real  difficulties?  Is  it 
unreasonable  for  those  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  program? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  in  abstract 
terms  of  long-range  national  benefits 
from  these  and  other  foreign  policies. 
They  can,  indeed,  provide  such  benefits. 
Individual  citizens,  however,  do  not  live 
on  abstractions.  When  their  personal 
and  immediate  problems  are  overlooked 
by  government,  they  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
preciate abstractions.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  lack  of  public  appreciation  will  be 
reflected  in  legislative  action  and  foreign 
policy  may  well  suffer  in  consequence. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  stability  of  many 
other  free  coimtries  is  tied  closely  to 
the  eoonomic  stability  of  the  United 
States.  This  nation  is  at  the  center  of 
the  international  flnandal  and  trade 
complex  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
Nations  heavily  dependent  on  foreign 


oommeroe  win  mvsper  and  falter  as  this 
Nation  prospers  or  falters.  A  prolonged 
lull  in  economic  activity  in  the  United 
States  can  only  have  disastrous  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  entire  non- 
Oommunlst  world. 

We  may  not  now  be  in  a  period  of  gen- 
eral economic  crisis.  It  is  irre^wnsible. 
however,  to  dismiss  the  possibility  that 
we  might  be  headed  in  that  direction. 
It  is  Irresponsible  to  ignore  the  pUght 
of  those  Americans  who  have  already 
been  rolled  aside  by  the  rolling  read- 
justment. It  is  irresponsible  to  expect 
human  beings  to  appreciate  long-range 
national  problems  of  govemmoit  when 
their  immediate  and  personal  plight  is 
overlooked  by  the  Government. 

We  had  better  not  wait  too  lotm  and 
come  forth  with  too  Uttle  to  reverse 
present  economic  trends.  We  had  bet- 
ter make  certain  that  the  legal  remedies 
for  this  type  of  situation,  most  of  which 
were  set  up  in  the  1930's.  are  still  ade- 
quate in  this  new  era  of  automation. 

Let  us  take  the  first  step  now  by  sweep- 
ing aside  the  cozy  optimism  that  oozes 
about  us  and  by  recognizing  honestly 
and  openly  that  our  economic  house  is 
not  in  order.  The  Russians  did  not  make 
this  situation.  The  satellites  in  the  sky 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  made 
this  situation  ourselves,  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  correct  it. 

SOCIAI,  FSOBLXMS 

If  there  are  economic  difficulties  which 
should  concern  us.  there  are  also  social 
problems  which  continue  to  confront  the 
Nation.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the 
ideal  of  equal  human  opportunity  Is  fully 
realised  in  this  country. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  appalling 
crime  rate.  315  major  crimes  r>er  hour 
during  1957,  the  highest  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  millions  of 
older  p>eople  are  still  without  adequate 
income  to  live  out  their  years  in  decency, 
and  without  adequate  opportimities  to 
use  their  talents,  skills,  and  willingness 
in  a  constructive  fashion. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  too  many 
households  in  this  country  still  live  in 
legitimate  fear  of  catastrophic  illness 
with  its  ruinous  medical  and  hospital 
costs. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  price  of 
higher  education  is  going  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  famiUes. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  disturbing 
situation  in  general  health  conditions,  in 
physical  and  mental  fitness.  There  are 
now  some  16  million  Americans — 1  out 
of  every  11 — suffering  from  some  form  of 
mental  illness;  and  few  of  these  are  re- 
ceiving adequate  care  and  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  new  prob- 
lems, nor  are  they  problems  pecuUar 
to  this  country.  In  some  cases,  they  may 
be  more  acute  in  other  nations  than  they 
are  here  at  home.  In  others,  we  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  holding  first  place 
amons  the  principal  naticms  of  the 
world. 

There  are  any  number  of  conscien- 
tious people,  in  private  life  and  in  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  municipal  govemments, 
giving  of  themselves  with  great  dedica- 
tion in  an  effort  to  combat  these  and 


similar  soda!  ills.  Nevertheless,  the 
continued  existence  of  these  problems, 
in  their  present  magnitude,  approaches 
the  dimensions  of  a  national  disgrace 
that  cries  out  for  corrective  action.  It 
is  an  indictment,  not  against  free  institu- 
tions, but  against  their  neglect  and 
misuse  by  those  who  v^mten  to  support 
them.  It  is  a  reflection  of  a  social  irre- 
sponsibility which  freedom  never  li- 
cenced. 

The  Russians  did  not  make  these  prob- 
lems. The  satellites  in  the  sky  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  made  these 
problems  ourselves  or,  at  any  rate,  we 
have  permitted  them  to  acciuiulate 
through  neglect.  Their  continxied  exist- 
ence saps  the  strength  of  the  Nation. 
It  weakens  us  at  home,  and  hence  under- 
cuts our  position  in  the  world.  Let  us 
take  the  first  step  now.  not  by  boasting 
of  our  achievements  in  this  area,  even 
though  thej'  may  be  many,  but  by  recog- 
nizing that  our  social  house  is  still  a 
long  way  from  being  in  order,  and  that 
it  is  up  to  us  to  put  it  in  ord^-. 

THK  PKOBLEM  OF  ZDOCATXOjr 

Turning  specifically  to  education  as 
one  of  these  social  problems,  here,  too, 
the  difficulties  lie  not  with  the  Russians 
or  the  earth  satellites,  but  with  ourselves. 
The  Russians  do  not  operate  our  sdiools. 
We  operate  them.  Those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  education  m  this  coimtry.  on 
the  whole,  do  an  admirable  and.  in  a 
financial  sense,  a  thankless  job. 

The  shortcomings  in  education,  high- 
lighted in  recent  months  by  Soviet  scien- 
tific achievements,  were  discussed  a 
short  time  ago  on  the  floor  in  an  illumi- 
nating and  penetrating  fashion  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fot.- 
BftiGHT].  As  I  understand  the  problem, 
the  basic  difficulty  does  not  lie  primarily 
in  the  methods  X3i  education,  althoxigh 
they  can  stand  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
finement. It  does  not  even  lie  in  the 
educational  plant,  although  that,  too, 
is  in  great  need  of  improvement. 

The  more  fundamental  problem,  I  be- 
lieve, lies  in  our  concept  of  education — 
or  pertiaps,  I  should  say,  in  the  debasing 
of  these  concepts.  We  have  lost  sight  of 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  education  of 
freemen.  That  purpose,  as  I  see  it.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  open  minds  to  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  We  have  lost  sight  of  free 
educations'  higliest  ideal,  which  is  to 
enrich  the  spirit  of  mankind  by  pushing 
back  the  frontiers  of  his  understanding. 

Education,  in  its  finest  sense,  is  not 
for  the  filling  of  the  pocket,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ever  more  fantastic  military 
weapons,  or  even  for  the  service  of  the 
State  and  industry.  In  the  age  in  which 
we  live  these  may  be  ijyproducts  of  edu- 
cation. "Hiey  are  not.  however,  the  ends 
which  will  inspire  the  few  men  of  genius 
which  this  or  any  other  society  has  in  its 
midst. 

For  too  long  we  have  alternately 
Ignored,  ridiculed  or  hounded  those  few 
who  think  in  terms  of  the  finest  purposes 
4rf  learning  and  have  something  to  give 
in  those  terms.  For  too  long  we  have 
neglected  to  search  out  and  encoon^e 
young  people  who  might  contribute 
groundbreaking  thought  and  new  ideas, 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  physics  and 
engineering,  but  in  all  aspects  of  hmnan 
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endeavor.  I  tell  the  Senate  that  If  the 
well-springs  of  creativity  dry  up  in  this 
Nation,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  ourselves. 

A  billion-dollar  or  ten-billion-dollar 
crash  program  in  education  may  inro- 
duce  new  schools  and  better  pay  for 
teachers,  both  of  which  are  needed,  but 
it  will  not  produce  an  Einstein,  an  Edi- 
son or  a  Shakespeare.  An  understand- 
ing and  an  appreciative  society  and  gov- 
ernment, however,  may  help  to  bring 
them  forth  to  pour  their  imusual  talents 
into  the  progress  of  the  Nation  and  man- 
kind. A  rethinking  of  the  ends  and 
methods  of  education  at  all  levels  may 
encourage  the  development  of  the  self- 
discipline  and  the  talents  and  skills  that 
are  necessary  for  a  life  in  freedom  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century.  Let  us 
take  the  first  step  now  by  recognizing 
that  our  educational  house  is  not  in  or- 
der and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  put  it  in 
order. 

TRZ    NKEDS   OT   DZIXN8B 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  next  to  the  ques- 
tion of  defense.  As  it  presents  itself 
today,  this  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  Soviet  military  menace.  In  my 
opinion,  matters  of  defense  would  be  a 
major  source  of  national  difBculty  even 
If  the  Soviet  menace  were  considerably 
less  potent  than  it  is.  The  difficulty  was 
with  us  before  we  launched  our  earth 
satellite.  It  was  with  us  before  the  So- 
viet sputniks  indicated  the  potential 
dimensions  of  Russian  military  power. 
It  may  well  be  with  us  even  if  that  power 
should  be  neutralized  or  should  decline. 

We  have  seen  reports  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  that  all 
is  not  well  with  the  policies  and  organi- 
zation of  the  defense  services.  Distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syiomgton]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], for  example,  have  stressed  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  matter.  A  step  has  been 
taken  here  and  a  step  there  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  services.  Yet  in 
all  these  years  we  have  followed  a  policy 
of  inertia,  compounded  of  military  and 
civilian  smugness  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  fed  even  further  by  oiu:  recent  and 
belated  achievement  in  the  penetration 
of  space. 

The  heart  of  the  dlflSculty,  I  believe. 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
gone  on  year  after  year  handling  matters 
of  defense  in  patterns  that  were  devel- 
'oped  largely  during  World  War  U  and 
Immediately  thereafter.  Here  in  Con- 
gress, we  have  in  the  postwar  years  ap- 
propriated funds  approaching  500  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  defense.  In  some 
years  we  have  appropriated  more  funds 
and  in  some  years  less.  But,  despite 
these  vast  financial  commitments,  we 
have  failed  heretofore  to  reexamine  de- 
fense policies  in  the  light  of  the  rapid 
advances  in  science.  We  have  failed  to 
rethink  these  policies  in  the  context  of 
those  fundamental  questions  which  arise 
in  connection  with  the  military  in  any 
free  society.  We  have  not  asked  our- 
selves what  part  of  the  total  security  of 
the  Nation  we  expect  the  regular  military 
forces  of  the  Nation  to  provide.  We  have 
not  asked  ovirselves  whether  the  Military 


Establishment  is  now  organized  |o  play 
that  part  and  to  play  it  effectively. 

We  have  had  a  limited  introduction  to 
these  neglected  questions  from  Vak  Pres- 
ident In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
We  have  heard  a  brilliant  exposiltion  of 
the  ultimate  significance  of  thest  qiies- 
tions  in  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  JohnsohI,  at  tie  out- 
set of  the  session.  The  unanimous  re- 
port of  his  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 
ness has  thrown  additional  light  on  the 
subject  and  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  we 
shall  hear  more  from  that  sourceldiirlng 
this  session. 

I  want  to  add  only  a  general  coKnment 
to  the  issue  at  this  time.  It  «  ems  to 
me  that  our  security  as  a  nat  on  de- 
pends upon  multiple  sources  of  sll'ength, 
not  merely  organized  military  power. 
That  is  as  true  today  in  the  age  of  mis- 
siles as  it  was  in  the  age  of  muslaets.  If 
history  teaches  us  anything,  it  Is  this: 
The  extinction  of  freedom  and  then  of 
the  Nation  may  well  lie  at  the  eifd  of  an 
obsessive  search  for  absolute  Security 
through  the  Military  Establishment. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  military  in  this  coimtry  functions 
best  when  it  maintains  a  high  degree  of 
inner  discipline  and  responds  imques- 
tioningly  to  the  control  of  the  President, 


his  civilian  agents,  and  the  acts  jof  Con- 
gress.    If  this  control  is  inept,    t  is  for 
the  people  to  change  it,  not  for  t  le  mili- 
tary to  bypass  it. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  tha  in  my 
opinion  the  military  makes  ifs  most 
dedicated  contribution  to  the  Nation 
when  it  concerns  itself  essentitUy  and 
quietly  with  the  problems  of  Warfare. 
The  Defense  Establishment  and  ^ts  mili- 
tary commanders  do  not  belong,  in  poli- 
tics, domestic  or  international.  It  is 
improper  for  civilian  ofiQcials  ta  project 
these  commanders  into  politics  knd  it  is 
improper  for  these  commanders  to  pro- 
ject themselves  into  politics  while  they 
are  still  in  luiiform.  I 

In  matters  of  advanced  scienliflc  and 
technological  research,  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment may  play  a  distitiguished 
part,  and  research  of  this  kind  n^ay  have 
military  applicability.  Generalw  speak- 
ing, however,  it  is  not  the  best?  site  for 

the  control  and  direction  of  creative  sci- 
entific research. 

I  want  to  say,  finally,  without  pre- 
judging requests  for  fimds,  thit  I  am 
doubtful  that  the  problems  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment  will  be  con  ecCed  by 
billions  more  in  appropriati(  ns.  We 
may  find  it  necessary  to  vote  larger  ap- 
propriations as  an  interim  measure. 
However,  I  shall  continue  to  Entertain 
serious  questions  as  to  the  eflScapy  of  ex- 
penditures until  we  understand  more 
clearly  the  role  of  the  military  in  the 
total  security  of  the  Nation,  uiitil  civil- 
ian control  is  once  again  firmly  and 
clearly  established  over  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  until  the  imdiciplined 
and  unmilitary  disorder  in  the  pentagon 
is  ended.  I 

THX    DOMXSnC    SrrXTATION NZGIXCT^    DIMXN- 

SION  OF  rORKIGN  POLICT  | 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  on  at  some 
length  discussing  what  are  essentially 


domestic  issues.  There  are  others  of  a 
similar  nature  which  might  be  ^considered 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  raisei  them  be- 
cause they  lack  importance.  I  do  not 
do  so  because,  as  I  noted  earlier,  my 
statement  today  is  directed  primarily  to 
foreign  policy.  { 

My   purF>ose   in  beginning   these   re- 
marks as  I  have  was  not  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  persistence  of  domestic 
difficulties  which  have   importance   in 
themselves  to  the  people  of  this  country 
but  also  to  emphasize  their  Mgnificance 
as  a  factor  in  our  relations  [with  other 
nations.    These  domestic  difltculties  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  the  neglected  di- 
mension  of    foreign    ix>licy.     We    have 
looked  without  and  above  for  the  danger 
signals,  and  well  we  should.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  overlooked  tltke  warning 
signs  within.    These  inner  dijsculties  do 
not  disappear  simply  because  there  may 
be  more  complex  difficulties  Confronting 
us   from   outside.    Internal   difficulties 
cannot  be  swept  out  of  sight  4y  sweeping 
the  skies  with  a  radar  screen]     If  we  are 
free  men,  in  spirit  as  well  as  words,  we 
Shall  not  put  them  aside.   WJe  shall  face 
them  and  do  the  best  we  dan  to  deal 
with  them.    We  shall  recognize  them  in 
all  humility,  for  what  they  |  are,  meas- 
urements of  our  own  national  short- 
comings as  a  free  society.    \^e  shall  see 
them,  as  they  are.  limitations  on  our 
total  national  unity  and  strength  and, 
therefore,  on  our  position  in  the  world. 
This  country  shall  not  suiivive  in  rec- 
ognizable form  in  the  world  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  much  less  lead  it,  if  we  build 
Maginot  lines  out  of  allianc«s  and  bases 
aroimd  the  world  and  stud  4he  sky  with 
artificial  stars,  only  to  permit  disunity, 
inertia  and  fear  to  produce  decay  at  the 
core.    We  will  survive  and  ^e  may  lead 
if  we  face  honestly  our  economic,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  military  sfiortcomings 
at  home  and  act  with  deteimination  to 
meet  them. 

That  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  siu:- 
vival  and  growth  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  the  only  requisite,  we  shall  not 
remain  a  nation  with  hopf  for  future 
generations  of  Americans  land  with  a 
message  for  the  world  un|less.  at  the 
same  time,  we  face  the  responsibilities 
and  the  difficulties  of  living  on  this  earth 
of  many  nations,  unless  w^  face  these 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  with  quiet 
courage,  with  wisdom  and  with  deep  hu- 
man understanding.  We  will  siurvive. 
grow,  and  perhaps  lead,  in  short,  only 
if  we  keep  alive  the  meaning,  the  crea- 
tive and  the  compassionate  meaning,  of  a 
free  America  both  at  home  and  in  the 
world.  I 

THE  NEED  FOR  PEACB 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  th^  scope  of  the 
total  problem  which  confronts  us  as  a 
nation  at  the  beginning  of  1958.  I  have 
already  tried  to  illustrate  ihe  domestic 
aspect  of  this  problem.  In  the  remainder 
of  these  remarks  I  should  like  to  explore 
some  of  its  international  implications. 

There  is  action  we  mu$t  take  and 
which  we  have  not  taken  in  |our  relations 
with  other  nations  and  in  the  policies  and 
programs  through  which  we  conduct 
these  relations.  There  is|  a  need  for 
clearsighted  action  based  ob  an  aware- 
ness of  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  we 
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would  like  it  to  be  or  as  name  may 
imagine  it  to  be. 

What  is  needed  is  action  that  stems 
neither  from  a  bloated  and  stupid  arro- 
gance or  a  hesitant  timidity.  It  must  be 
honest  action  and  courageous  action.  It 
must  be  action  that  seeks  in  a  positive 
fashion  to  meet  the  greatest  challenge  of 
these  years  in  which  we  live.  The  chal- 
lenge, Mr.  President,  is  to  develop  and 
to  strengthen  the  one  common  interest 
of  all  peoples  which  outweighs  their  na- 
tional differences,  discords,  and  doc- 
trines. That  interest.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  preservation  of  the  htmian  species  in 
a  recognizable  form  of  civilization.  That 
interest,  in  short,  is  peace,  not  a  peace 
of  conquest  or  a  peace  of  sturender  but 
a  peace  with  which  decent  men  and 
women  the  world  over,  in  Russia  no  less 
than  in  the  United  States,  can  live. 

TUX    MISLBAOUCa    CONCEPT    OF    SrTVATIOIfS    OF 

rnucMOTB 

Let  me  say  that  we  shall  not  get  that 
kind  of  peace  unless  the  Russian  leaders 
as  well  as  our  own  recognize  its  urgency 
for  all  mankind.  Let  me  say  further, 
however,  that  we  shall  not  get  it  in  any 
event  imless  we  ourselves  also  rethink 
the  basic  premises  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  have  operated  tlirough  the  years — 
through  two  administrations — on  the 
theory  that  we  might  best  seek  peace  by 
building  situations  of  strength.  The 
premise  is  valid  enough,  for  weakness 
will  not  gain  a  meaningful  peace.  Where 
we  have  gone  astray,  however,  is  in  our 
concept  of  what  constitutes  strength  in 
an  international  sense.  Strength  is  more 
than  military  equipment  and  alliances. 
It  is  more  than  the  loud  words,  the 
Pyrrhic  victories  of  the  propaganda  war; 
it  is  more  than  breast  beating.  It  is  more 
than  money  for  aid  programs. 

Strength  is,  perhaps,  more  than  these 
tangible  things,  an  understanding  of 
the  world  and  its  complexities.  It  is  an 
understanding  of  what  moves  not  only 
the  lips  of  political  leaders  elsewhere 
but  the  hearts  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  Above  all  else,  it  is  an  ability  to 
apply  our  total  national  strength  in  the 
light  of  this  luiderstanding  for  ends 
that  serve  both  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  decent  manicind. 

Through  Uie  years,  we  have  had  the 
military  strength  and  the  bases  and  we 

have  hsul  the  propaganda  and  the 
breast-beating.  We  have  si>ent  lavishly 
abroad  on  military  and  economic  aid. 
Yet  what  has  happened  In  these  years? 
Once  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  A-bomb, 
and  now  it  is  gcme.  Once  we  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  H-bomb,  and  now  it  is 
gone.  These  presvunably  were  posi- 
tions of  strength,  and  they  are  no  more. 
Once  earth  satellites,  with  their  impli- 
cations of  advanced  military  technology 
elsewhere,  did  not  swing  across  our 
horizons.  That,  if  not  a  position  of 
strength,  was  at  least  not  one  of  weak- 
ness. Two  devices  from  elsewhere  sped 
above  us  before  ours  finally  left  the 
ground. 

There  was  a  time  when  Soviet  influ- 
ence was  remote  frcon  the  vast  arc  of 
underdeveloped  nations  that  stretches 
from  Africa  to  the  Pacific,  and  that,  too, 
presumably  was  a  situation  of  strength. 
Although  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 


lars for  aid,  and  we  have  propagandized 
and  we  have  had  our  breast-beaters  in 
tliat  region.  Communist  totalitarianism 
is  now  much  in  evidence  throughout  the 
area.  Once  the  ties  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  were  close  and  intimate, 
and  that,  too,  was  a  situation  of 
strength.  Now  the  alliance  founders  on 
rocks  of  aimlessness  and  narrow,  short- 
sighted national  interest. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  are  the  implications  of  these 
developments  of  recent  years?  Have 
they  not  reduced  the  concept  of  situa- 
tions of  strength  to  a  catchphrase,  to  a 
will-o'-the-wisp?  Does  the  continued 
pursuit  of  this  concept  by  the  same 
methods,  by  the  same  slogans,  suggest 
the  existence  of  a  sound  policy?  Or 
does  this  pursuit  merely  serve  to  cover 
an  unwillingness  of  our  national  leader- 
ship to  face  the  realities  of  the  world 
and  as  an  excuse  for  doing  today  what 
we  did  yesterday  and  what  we  will  do 
tomorrow  because  we  know  not  what 
else  to  do? 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  strength  is  a 
many-sided  thing;  that  it  has  not  only 
international  aspects  but  domestic  ele- 
ments as  well;  that  it  has  military  and 
nonmilitary  facets;  that  it  is  not  only 
money  but  methods.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  our  international  re- 
lations we  have  failed  in  great  measure 
to  realize  that  if  men  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  much  less  do  they  live  by 
aid,  propaganda,  or  missiles  alone.  I 
suggest  that  the  desperate  but  narrow 
search  for  situations  of  strength  by  our- 
selves as  well  as  the  Russians  is  leading 
civilized  mankind  ever  closer  to  the 
moment  of  extinction. 

I  suggest,  finally,  that  this  concept  as 
it  is  now  being  pursued  is  self-defeating. 
It  has  left  us,  in  a  real  sense,  weaker 
than  we  were  ten  years  ago,  although  the 
arsenals  are  filled  with  new  and  more 
powerful  weapons,  although  the  number 
of  alliances  and  bsises  have  multiplied, 
although  we  now  have  a  satellite  in  the 
heavens.  Ironically,  it  has  also  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  Russians  whose  ar- 
senals are  also  filled  with  new  weapons, 
who  have  also  managed  to  make  new 
converts  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

and  who  also  have  satellites  in  the  skies. 

I  say  this  because  10  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  reduce  much  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
fire  and  rum  by  military  action.  And 
10  years  ago  the  Russians  could  have 
spread  great  damage  in  the  Western 
World  if  not  m  the  United  States  by  mili- 
tary action.  But  it  is  doubtful  that 
either  side,  10  years  ago,  could  have 
completely  obliterated  the  other,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  a  nation.  Today, 
it  is  possible  for  etu;h  side  to  end  the  civ- 
ilized existence  of  the  other  and  to  bring 
down  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  process. 
Who  is  stronger  In  these  circum- 
stances? Who  has  gained  from  this 
ccmipetition?  The  truth  is  that  neither 
has  become  stronger  in  the  sense  of  its 
capacity  for  national  survival.  The 
truth  Is  that  both  countries  m  the  search 
for  situations  of  power  and  strength  have 
ended  in  situations  of  profound 
weakness. 


The  concept  of  seeking  situations  of 
strength,  on  our  part  at  least,  began  as  a 
positive  device  for  building  a  durable 
peace.  It  is  endhig  as  a  last-ditch  hope 
of  staying  alive  or  at  least  not  dying 
imder  a  rain  of  missiles  imless  ova 
enemies  also  go  into  oblivion  with  us. 
Today,  we.  no  leas  than  the  Russians, 
are  clinging  to  civilized  life  by  our 
fingertips. 

A  ITKW  OOMCBPT  OF  FOUCT.'  FOSXTIONB  OF  FBACB 

It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  that  is  enough  for  oiu*- 
selves  and  mankind.  Is  It  time,  per- 
haps, to  move  on  to  a  positive  concept, 
to  the  concept  of  a  policy  that  seeks  to 
put  together  not  only  situations  of 
strength  but  positions  of  peace?  Let  me 
illustrate,  Mr.  President,  with  one  high- 
ly significant  incident,  the  fundamental 
difference  that  this  latter  concept  im- 
plies, the  difference  between  what  we 
are  now  doing  and  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  in  foreign  policy.  I  refer  to  the 
NATO  conference  last  December.  That 
was  indeed  a  time,  Mr.  President,  for 
greatness.  It  was  a  time  when  not  only 
the  Europeans,  but  also  the  peoples  of 
the  world  awaited  a  clear  reaffirmation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  free  America.  It 
was  a  time  when  our  own  people  looked 
for  a  clarification  of  the  doubts  that 
have  grown  m  recent  years  as  to  the 
value  of  close  ties  with  other  nations. 
Perhapw  these  expectations  were  too 
high.  But  it  was  a  summit  conference, 
Mr.  President,  called  on  our  Initiative, 
and  great  things  are  expected  of  sum- 
mit conferences. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  express  my  re- 
spect for  President  Eisenhower's  dedi- 
cation to  duty  m  going  to  the  NATO 
conference.  His  insistence  upon  under- 
taking the  mission  in  spite  of  the  illness 
that  he  had  suffered  just  prior  to  the 
meeting  warrants  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation. 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  went,  because 
the  President's  appearance  at  the  con- 
ference was  a  contribution  to  foreign 
policy  that  could  have  been  obtained  in 
no  other  way,  by  no  other  man  m  the 
administration.  His  attendance — ^re- 
kindling, as  it  did,  the  remembrances 
of  the  close  cooperation  and  the  mutual 
dedication  of  the  war  years — served  to 
gain  time  for  constructive  action  to  hold 

together  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  that  contribution.  But,  by  the 
same  token,  let  us  keep  it  in  perspective. 
What  was  obtamed  by  this  personal  act 
of  the  President.  I  repeat,  was  time  for 
action,  not  the  necessary  action  itself. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  recall  for  a  moment 
the  circiunstances  of  the  NATO  Confer- 
ence and  its  results.  The  western  na- 
tions met  at  a  moment  when  the  Soviet 
Union  had  put  into  the  international 
equation  a  new  and  radical  factor,  by 
launching  the  two  earth  satellites.  That 
demonstration  had  a  profound  effect  on 
existing  evaluations  of  Soviet  scientific 
and  military  progress.  It  revealed,  as 
never  before,  the  d^ree  of  distortion  on 
which  many  of  oiu*  defense  and  foreign 
policies  had  been  based.  The  demoo- 
stration,  moreover,  was  coupled  by  new 
appeids  for  peace  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  by  new  ideas  for  achievii«  tL.    Tbat 
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not  asked  oxurselves  whether  the  Military    length  discussing  what  are  essentially    ness  of  the  world  as  it  is  ai  id  not  as  we 


Although  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol-    weakness. 


and  by  new  ideas  for  achierins  IL    That 
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bMwe  xcKarded  these  appeais  as 
bocoi  Is  beride  the  votaL  The  tmet  U 
that  these  tvo  acta  which  finked  wdea- 
tiflc  pragrBCB  with  jpeaee  had  an  enor- 
moos  appeal  to  tbe  peopie«  of  tbe  world 
who  are  w«aiy  o<  the  coutant  threat 
(tfwmr. 

In  these  chgumataneea,  what  came  out 
of  the,  NATO  Conference?  The  only 
tangible  achievement  was  a  auMftwhmt 
reluctant  reendorseaaent  of  the  doctrine 
of  building  situations  of  strength  in  its 
narrowest  sense.  This  time,  it  took  the 
form  of  approval  of  American  proposals 
to  place  miwsile  bases  in  those  western 
Eurt^ean  ooimtries  willing  to  accept 
them.  AH  else  was  a  repetition.  In  well- 
known  platitudes,  of  general  hopes  of 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  agreement  on  the  plac- 
ing of  missiles  in  adrantageous  defense 
positioas  was  an  important  achieremeot. 
It  was  not.  however,  a  cure  for  the  ills  of 
tbe  western  alliance.  It  did  not  begin  to 
fill  the  urgent  requirement  for  construc- 
tive and  creative  leadership.  It  did  aol 
meet  the  needs  o£  the  hour.  It  did  not 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  new  age.  over 
the  threshold  of  which  the  aoriet  earth 
•atellites  had  already  passed,  and  wtiich 
we  now  have  passed. 

It  may  still  not  be  too  late,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  the  action  which  might 
have  been  taken  at  the  NATO  Confer- 
enoe,  but  was  not  taken.  In  the  light  of 
OMT  own  recent  aehievenMnt.  the  present 
moment  may  be  even  more  propitioas. 
It  may  be  now  or  never,  if  we  are  to  move 
from  the  negative  doctrine  of  building 
situations  of  strength  to  a  positive  policy 
of  sedcing  positions  of  peace.  Nowhere  is 
the  necessity  lor  this  change  more  dearly 
indicated  than  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rapid  advance  of  science  and 
technology,  and.  most  especially,  with 
the  exploration  of  a>pace. 

As  a  minimum,  Mr.  Presidents  this 
eoontry  miglst  well  have  SKayoaed  at  the 
NATO  meetinc  and  may  still  propose. 
the  extension  of  ttse  Intematianal  Geo- 
physical Tear,  in  which  both  the  Soviet 
nations  and  onraelves  are  partiespating. 
into  a  decade  of  worldwide  aeientiflc 


That  is  only  the  begiuning.  Mr.  Fred- 
dent.  This  country — indeed,  all  eoun- 
tatea  limit  faee  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
verse qnfoMing  beyond  the  earth  pre- 
sents  problems  of  such  vast  and  ehal- 
lenghig  dimensians  that  they  call,  not 
for  competition,  taut  for  the  cooperation 
of  all  mankind 

The  need  of  ttie  hour,  as  I  see  tt.  Mr. 
President,  Is  for  a  sharing  of  the  gcnlos, 
the  labor,  and  the  cost  of  the  expiora- 
tion  of  space.  The  need  is  not  for  plati- 
tudes on  cooperation,  while  the  nM;e  tar 
advantage  eoes  on  beneath  the  plati- 
tudes. The  need  is  to  have  men  and 
women  of  many  natkms  vroik  together 
tn  the  same  latowatoilf.  on  the  same 
provfaig  groands.  and  on  the  same  sden- 
tiflc  devices. 

It  is  time  for  thte  common  effort  to 
begin.  It  is  an  effort  which  mis^t  well 
start  among  the  NATO  members,  but  no 
nation  wlUhig  to  participate  in  good 
faith  ought  to  be  excJuded  from  this 
great  venture. 


}uM 


I  reaUae.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
jmrnffuff  problems  in  the  wu  o(  nego- 
ttatinc  agreements  for  an  undettaking 
of  tbis  kind.  There  are  deep  fears  and 
aospteians  to  tie  ovezerane.  Tbere  are 
dancers  of  tiae  loss  of  mihtary  Or  com- 
mercial adrmntages— real  or  UlnsoriF— 
ior  ns  and  ^m*  others.  Yet.  Mrl  Presi- 
dent, are  these  dilBcalties  of  any  [greater 
complexity  than  those  in  the  case  of  the 
difficulties  wliich  surely  will  confront 
all  nations  within  a  few  yearn  if  action 
along  these  lines  is  not  taken,  bqt  if.  in- 
stead, a  pell-meU  tush  for  natiohal  ad- 
vantage moves  into  outer  ^Moe?) 

A    OOOPERATIVi:    rXFlrORATIOW    OF    SPACE 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know 
the  Russians  will  rise  to  the  eh 
this  moment  in  htunan  history, 
one,  hope  that  they  will.  There 
reason  to  believe,  however,  tha 
Nation  acts  with  the  boldness 
positive  leadership  that  the  h^ur  de^ 
mands,  other  NATO  nations  at  least  vnU. 
be  with  ns.  The  cost,  the  effort,  and  the 
sacrifices  will  be  iess  to  all  if  we  Join 
with  them  In  this  great  endeavor.  And 
the  achievement  will  belong  to  all  I  be- 
lieve that  this  country,  no  less  than  any 
other  free  nation,  would  prefer  to  have 
the  scientific  devices  which  from  [now  on 
in  IncreEising  numbers  will  carry  man- 
kind beyond  the  confines  of  the  earth, 
bear  the  label,  not  of  one  natioii  but  of 
an  nations  wflfing  to  contribute  to  the 
effort. 

TIR  BASIC   HUM 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  liiis  one 
example  of  a  positive  policy  of  building 
positioas  of  peace.  There  are  others  in 
connection  with  every  other  aspect  of 
foreign  policy  in  which  a  similar  revision 
of  thinldng  seems  to  me  to  be  essential. 
In  subsequent  remarks.  I  may  turn  to 
some  of  these  questions — to  the  question 
of  the  divided  countries  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, to  the  question  of  Eastern  Surope, 
to  tbe  question  of  the  Middle  Ea^^  to  the 
question  of  negotiations  with  tAe  Rus- 
sians. I 

However,  the  first  need — tne  hasic 
need,  as  I  see  it — was  wen  put  bw  Presi- 
dent Theodor  Hpuss.  of  West  Germany, 
a  lew  weeks  ago.  when  he  said:  "The 
main  thing  is  to  get  sober  and  disen- 
tangle oneself  from  the  web  of  slogans 
and  Ideolx^gies.**  That  advice  attplles  to 
us  with  no  less  urgaicy  than  it  does  to 
other  nat.ions.  It  applies  to  the  scien- 
tific field,  above  all  others,  because  the 
advance  in  this  field  has  made  most  of 
the  slogans  obsolete,  and  is  compelling  a 
revision  of  the  kleologies.  Unles  we  see 
tbe  world  as  it  is  at  this  hoiir.  aEul  as  it 
is  likely  to  be  tomorrow,  unless  the  Rus- 
sians and  others  help  to  make  it  free 
frcxn  self-generated  and  propfkgaoda- 
imposed  delusions,  we  shall  not  make  the 
choices  that  must  be  made  if  human  his- 
tory is  not  to  came  to  an  end.  We  are 
faced  with  choices  that  involve  ^tJtie  life 
or  death  of  civilization.  Each  act  in 
foreign  relations  by  every  nation  adds  to 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  KaintMU'  In 
these  aetSk  we  are  deciding  more  than 
immediate  questiona.  hi  the  last  analy- 
sis, we  are  deciding.  Mr.  Pvesident, 
whether  the  work!  is  to  be  a  dead  planet. 
spinning  in  swift  silence   thro*-*^  the 
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endless  time  and  space  of  thp  imii 
or  whether  this  noble,  but 
experience  on  earth  diall  be|  earned  to 
the: 


ME5SAGFE  mOM  THE 


^JSE 


A  message  from  the  Hous^  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  ]  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoanced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  aknendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1040)  to  ameni  the  acts 
known  as  the  life  Insuran<ie  Act,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934.  and  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act.  approved  October  9.  1940. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  tl 
ing  votes  of  the  two  He 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
969)  to  prescribe  the  weight  ito  be  given 
to  evidence  of  tests  of  alcohol  in  the  blood 
of  urine  of  persons  tried  in  ihe  District 
of  Columbia  for  operating  vehicles  while 
under  the  infhience  of  Intoxicating 
hquor. 


I  disagree- 
on   the 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RES(^UTION 
SION£3>         I 

The  message  further  ann<raneed  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  Signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution!  (H.  J.  Res. 
533)  making  supplements ,  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and 
I^'esident. 


tt  was  signed  by  the  Vice 


THE  FRENCH  ATTACK  UPGIn  SAKIET- 
SIDI-YOCSSEF 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  I^iesldent,  ft 

was  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  disap- 
pointment that  we  learned  of  the  attadc 
by  French  forces  upon  the  Tunisian 
town  of  Sakiet-Sldi-Youssel. 

Tunisia  is  an  independent  nation,  and 
is  a  member  of  tbe  United  ffstion^ 

The  United  Wstaons.  as  I  have  pointed 
out  on  earlio-  orrarions;  cainiot  have  one 
rule  for  small  aggressoxs  andpnother  for 
the  large  ones.  I 

It  was  for  this  reason  thai,  as  a  dde- 
gate  to  the  United  Nattxm*  and  as  a 
United  States  Senator.  I  expressed  dis- 
appointment wlKU,  daring  the  Hon- 
garian  revolt.  T^inisia  and  most  of  the 
other  Arab  States,  on  December  5,  19SC 
voted  against  or  abstained  Irom  voting 
on  the  resolutions  to  mnrirmn  the  Soviet 
aggression  at  that  time.  i 

I  pointed  oat  that  the  siitall  nations 
had  even  more  of  a  stake  thin  the  large 
ones,  for  they  were  joore  lilceiy  to  be 
vietims. 

Even  though  Tunisia  may  have  l>een 
blind  to  the  need  of  United' Nations  ef- 
fective action  during  tiie  Hmigarian 
crisis,  nonetbeiess  we  csmtot  condone 
this  French  action  against  ah  independ- 
ent Tunisia.  JPranee.  by  #ach  ahort- 
siglited  action,  wiU  likehr  ndt  only  rally 
the  Arahs  of  Africa  and  the  Mkldle  East 
against  her,  but  will  also  alienate  public 
opinion  around  the  world. 

Tbe  friends  of  fiance  ^ound  the 
world  will  hope  tlMtt  such  liirtitpnts  will 
not  be  repeated.  I 

Mr.  MORSE  tubatqaeaUt  said:  Mi*. 
President  if  the  Senator  from  Cslifomia 
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will  permit  me  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  on  the  Tunisian  incident, 
I  should  like  to  add  this  statement:  The 
news  ticker  has  Just  carried  the  news 
story  that  the  State  Department  has  au- 
thorized Ambassador  O.  Lewis  Jones  to 
investigate  first-hand  and  report  on  the 
French  bombing  of  a  Tunisian  village 
Saturday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
news  items  be  included  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washikctom. — The  State  Department  has 
authorized  Ambassador  O.  Lewis  Jones  to  In- 
vestigate flrstband  and  report  on  the  French 
bombing  of  a  Tunisian  village  Saturday. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  Jones 
will  visit  the  village  of  SaUet-Sldl-Youssef 
near  the  Algerian  frontier,  at  the  invitation 
of  President  Habib  Bourguiba. 

Bourgulba  invited  all  chiefs  of  diplomatic 
missions  in  Tunisia  to  visit  the  scene. 

The  announcement  followed  a  new  con- 
ference today  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Tunisia.  The  United  States  already 
has  termed  the  episode  profoundly  disturb- 
ing. 

White  said.  In  answering  questions,  the 
Department  had  insufficient  information  at 
present  to  determine  whether  the  French 
planes  which  bombed  the  village  were  given 
to  France  as  American  military  aid  for  de- 
fense of  the  Atlantic  Pact  area. 

He  noted  that  France  also  has  bought 
with  Its  own  funds  American  defense  sup- 
plies, including  planes. 

Jones'  mission  wlU  be  to  advise  the  De- 
partment of  tbe  accuracy  of  French  reports 
that  the  planes  concentrated  their  fire  on 
military  objectives  from  which  Algerian 
rebels  allegedly  fired  on  French  planes. 

White  said  Dalles  would  meet  at  4  p.  m. 
with  Tunisian  Ambassador  Mongl  Slim. 
This  appointment  was  arranged  at  the  mu- 
tual request  of  both  parties  to  dlacuat  the 
Incident- 
White  decUned  to  speU  out  the  Oorem- 
ment's  position  on  the  French  view  that 
they  have  the  right  to  exercise  hot  pursuit 
of  Algerian  rebels  who  flee  across  the  border 
Into  Tunisia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  certainly  reassur- 
ing that  the  minority  leader,  in  his  char- 
acteristic manner,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  colleague, 
once  again  has  spoken  out  against  ag- 
gression, as  he  has  so  many  times  in 
the  past. 

We  must  wait  until  all  the  facts  are 
before  us,  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  but 
on  the  surface  what  happened  appears  to 
be  an  unconscionable  act  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  which  rightly 
disturbs  all  of  us  who  love  peace. 

I  shall  devote  a  rather  considerable 
part  of  this  afternoon  to  a  speech  on 
American  military  poUcy.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  Tunisian  incident.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  up  until  now  the 
Tunisians  have  been  among  the  most 
loyal  allies  of  the  United  States  in  all 
Africa.  What  disturbs  me  is  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  misuse  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  by  the  French.  Attempts 
will  be  made  by  lying  Communists  to  read 
into  the  act  of  the  French  some  sort  of 
collusive  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.    I  am  glad  the  minority  leader 


has  stood  up  and  made  his  position  very 
clear,  because  the  Tunisians  are  goi>ig  to 
discover,  I  am  saie,  that  the  American 
people  hold  no  brief  for  this  course  of 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Prance. 
Mr,  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  EXTENSION 
BILL— STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR 
WATKINS 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Wations] 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Btatcmxht  bt  SzNAToa  Watkims  nt  Strproar 
or  8.  3861,  Natiomal  Wool  Act  Eztknsiom 
Bn.i.,  Sknatk  CoMicrmx  ok  AGaictn.TVKS 
AMD  FOKESTST,  Febsvast  6,    1958 

Mr.  Chairnutn,  I  appear  here  this  morning 
in  support  of  6.  2861.  Because  the  commit- 
tee must  hear  a  good  many  witnesses  this 
morning,  I  shall  keep  my  remarks  brief  and 
to  the  point. 

In  section  702  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
of  1054,  Congress  declared: 

"It  Is  hereby  recognized  that  wool  Is  an 
essenUal  and  strategic  commodity  which  is 
not  produced  in  quantities  and  grades  in 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  domestic  needs 
and  that  the  desired  domestic  production  of 
wool  is  Impaired  by  the  depressing  effects 
of  wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wool  In 
the  world  markets." 

The  same  provisions  of  law  declared  It 
"*  *  *  to  be  the  poUcy  of  Congress,  as  a 
measure  of  national  security  and  in  promo- 
tion of  the  general  economic  welfare  to  en- 
courage tbe  annual  domestic  production  of 
approximately  300  million  pwunds  of  shorn 
wool,  grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  in  a  manner  which 
will  have  the  least  effect  upon  foreign  trade." 

Sections  703  and  704  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu^,  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  to  obtain  this  level  of 
domesUc  production  by  use  of  Incentive  pay- 
ments. The  payments,  when  added  to  the 
national  average  price  received  by  producers, 
are  to  provide  producers  a  national  average 
retiu^  equal  to  the  support  level  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

Congress  thus  recognized  that  certain  Im- 
pediments, which  are  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  the  wool  Industry,  Interfere  with  the  nat- 
ural price  mechanism  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  market  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
guarantee  an  annual  domestic  cUp  of  300 
million  pounds.  For  example,  an  Incentive 
must  be  provided  during  the  period  of  ex- 
pansion of  this  industry.  If  producers  are 
to  be  able  to  incur  Increased  costs  of  (1)  ac- 
quiring additional  rangeland,  (2)  carrying 
out  range  improvements  on  presently  held 
lands  so  as  to  increase  forage  yields,  and 
(3)  obtain  competent  herders  at  wages  com- 
parable to  what  these  people  can  get  In  other 
occupations. 

All  these  things  must  be  done  and  growers 
cannot,  over  the  relatively  long  period  of 
time  it  takes  to  Increase  sheep  niunbers  and 
thereby  wool  production,  by  themselves  fi- 
nance such  an  undertaking  without  at  least 
a  guaranty  of  receiving  100  percent  of  parity. 

For  this  reason,  during  the  1955  and  1956 
marketing  years,  the  actual  payment  rates 
were  set  at  levels  (19.2  cents  per  pound  and 
17.7  cents  per  pound,  respectively)  which 
when  added  to  the  national  average  prices 
received  In  the  market  place  (i2M  cents  and 
44.3  cents  respectively)  would  give  growers 
a  total  return  oi  62  cents  per  pound,  or  106 


percent  ot  parity.  Preliminary  data  pro- 
vided by  the  USDA  indicates  that  the  total 
return  for  the  1957  cUp  probably  wlU  be  be- 
tween 100  and  101  percent  of  parity. 

I  think  It  la  appropriate  for  tbe  committee 
to  evaluate  the  progress  which  the  Industry 
has  made  during  the  psst  8  yesn  toward 
expanding  production  upward  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  aimual  domestic  clip  of  300  miUlon 
pounds  of  shorn  wool.  In  this  connecUoo. 
I  think  it  weU  to  caU  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention the  last  paragraph  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  favorable  report  on 
8.  2861,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"With  regard  to  tbe  progress  being  made 
toward  increased  production  of  wool  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Intent  of  the  a6t,  sheep  num- 
bers and  wool  production  continue  at  low 
levels.  Shorn  wool  production  In  1957  is 
estimated  at  226  mUUon  pounds  compared 
with  the  300-mlUion-po\md  gofU  imder  the 
act.  The  net  decline  in  wool  production 
the  last  few  years  has  been  primarily  due  to 
reductions  In  sheep  numbers  In  Texas  and 
several  of  the  Western  SUtes  where  severe 
drought  conditions  prevaUed.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  year-to-year  In- 
creases in  wool  production  can  be  expected 
to  be  only  gradual  even  under  most  favor- 
able conditions." 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  drought,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  wool 
production  in  the  Western  States  for  the 
years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  at  112.2.  111.0. 
and  107.3  mUlion  pounds,  respectively,  was 
weU  below  the  10-year  average  (1946-65)  for 
the  Western  States  of  112.8  million  pounds. 

Other  factors  not  mentioned  in  the  USDA 
favorable  report  on  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee,  which  served  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fect an  Incentive  payment  program  nor- 
mally would  have  upon  productions,  include 
these:  First,  when  the  Wool  Act  of  1954  be- 
came effective,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration had  some  150  million  pounds  of  wool 
in  its  Inventories.  This  served  to  depress 
market  prices  which  made  growers  move 
cautiously  In  the  direction  of  increasing 
sheep  numbers.  Second,  this  effect  upon 
domestic  production  was  reinforced  by  the 
then  low  prevailing  world  price  for  wool. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  things  have 
occurred  recently  which  In  my  opinion  point 
to  much  better  prospects  for  gradually  in- 
creasing domestic  wool  production  to  an 
annual  clip  of  300  million  povmds.  That  is. 
of  the  incentives  provided  by  the  NaUonal 
Wool  Act  are  extended  to  growers. 

First,  the  droiight  has  been  broken,  and 
western  range  conditions  are  the  best  In 
several  years.  Second,  there  Is  some  indica- 
tion that  a  buildup  of  flock  and  herd 
numbers  is  beginning  to  take  place  and  that 
shom-wool  production,  although  sheep  and 
lamb  prices  In  1958  may  not  average  much 
differently  than  those  In  1957,  wiU  be  up 
somewhat  In  1958.  Third,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dis- 
posed of  the  last  pound  of  its  wool  stocks, 
which  were  acquired  under  the  nonrecourse 
loan  program  prior  to  passage  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Wool  Act  of  1954. 

There  are,  however,  several  problems 
which  may  prevent  realization  of  the  Con- 
gressionally  expressed  goal  of  getting  an  an- 
nual domestic  clip  of  3(X)  million  pounds, 
unless  the  Congress  takes  appropriate  step* 
to  remedy  them.  First  is  the  need  to  lns\ire 
that  adequate  fimds  will  be  available  to 
make  Incentive  payments  to  growers. 

There  is  some  doubt  that  the  present 
method  of  providing  these  funds  wlU  be  suf- 
ficient in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  as 
the  foUowlng  portion  of  the  USDA's  report 
on  the  biU  before  you  impUss: 

"Under  the  act,  the  total  payments  are 
limited  to  70  percent  of  the  ipeirtflc  duties 
ooUected  on  wool  and  wool  mannfaetorars 
since  January  1,  195S.  Thmt  amooBts  havs 
ranged  from  25  to  35  mllUoB  doUais  a  year — 
$28  mlUlon  last  year.    TWoagb  Marca  19SJ, 
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wbicb  lacludeB  the  years  1988  and  1964  plus 
tbe  first  2  yean  at  the  new  prognuii.  tbe 
total  vas  1128  million.     Payments  totaled 

approximately  $58  million  ttie  first  year  and 
around  $53  mllilon  the  aeeosul.  Deducting 
these  $111  ndlUon  in  payments  from  tbe 
amounts  available  for  payments,  leaves  a  $17 
milUoa  baiazLee  for  the  current  and  later 
years  to  corer  payments  in  escess  at  duty 
collections." 

For  thU  reason,  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee consider  amending  the  bill  before  It, 
so  as  to  make  TO  percent  of  the  ad  valorem 
duties,  as  well  as  the  specific  duties  on  wool 
Imports  and  manufacturers,  which  have 
been  collected  since  January  1,  1953,  avail- 
able for  use  in  making  the  Incentive  pay- 
ments. If  this  were  done,  I  have  been  in- 
formed.  that  It  would  increase  the  size  of 
the  fund  by  nearly  60  percent. 

I  realijie  there  has  been  some  objection  to 
the  eelf-help  promotional  program  author- 
teed  toy  section  706  of  the  National  Wool  Act. 
This  criticism  seems  to  come  mainly  from 
those  people  who  prefer  a  program  of  pnb- 
Welty.  research,  and  information  conducted 
on  a  national  basis  for  all  meat  products  by 
one  organization.  The  sheep  Industry,  how- 
ever, seems  to  feel  that  such  an  approach,  as 
far  as  It  Is  concerned,  is  and  would  be  Inade- 
quate, since  sheep  are  dual  purpose  animals, 
whose  major  products,  wool  and  lamb,  re- 
quire an  entirely  different  promotional  effort 
than  do  other  forms  of  livestock. 

In  this  connection,  also,  I  want  to  point 
oirt  that  the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  the  promotion  organization  author- 
ized to  carry  out  the  approved  program,  has 
been  handicapped  In  Its  efforts  to  increase 
woo!  and  Iamb  consumption  at  better  prices 
to  growers  by  the  drought,  which  caused 
heavy  marketing  of  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  resulted  In  lower  returns  to 
growers.  To  date  the  administrative  costs 
Incurred  by  the  council  have  been  modest. 
Through  December  1957,  they  amounted  to 
only  4.7  percent  of  total  disbursements  of 
nearly  $S  mllilon.  As  of  the  same  date,  re- 
ceipts In  excess  of  disbursements  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  $3  million  as  well.  In  my  c^inlon 
section  708  should  remain  as  part  of  the 
Katlcnal  Wool  Act. 

B4r.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  me,  urging  extension  of  the  National  Wool 
Act,  from  the  Gorernor  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
George  D.  Clyde,  as  well  as  a  similar  one  to 
me  from  the  Utah  State  depai'tment  of  agri- 
culture be  printed  In  the  hearing  record. 

I  conclude  nay  remarks  with  an  expressed 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Porestry  shortly  will  be  able  to  report  S.  2861 
to  the  Senate.  I  thanir  you  for  your  courtesy. 

ExHZBnr  1 

Beim  or  tFran, 
SmU  Lake  CUy.  Jmnuttry  17.  f  »S». 
acm.  AxTHUft  V.  Watkihs, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Senate  Office  BrttUling. 

Washinffton,  V.  C. 
DxAR  Senator  Watkins;  I  have  recently 
wvlewed  the  report  to  Congress  from  the 
American  sheep  Industry.  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  sheepmen  In 
Utah  and  have  watched  with  interest  the 
effect  of  the  Incentive  payment  program  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Wool  Act.  1  am  sure 
tt  has  been  helpful  to  the  ertieep  and  wool 
industry.  It  has  brought  stability  to  the  In- 
dustry and  In  many  cases  prevented  tho 
liquidation  of  longtime  sheep  operators.  The 
sheep  and  wool  tndustry  is  not  entirely  out 
of  ttie  woods,  Irat  It  is  Improving.  I  beliere 
an  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  Is 
essential  to  continued  Improvement  and 
stablMty  of  this  industry, 
flinceiely^ 

Oioicz  D.  Cltiu^ 

Qoveruor, 


Fehuary  10 


KlHIHKi'  3 

Thb  Stats  or  Utah, 

DBPASritSMT  or  ACSiCULTTJte. 

SmU  Lake  Citg.  JoHuan/  2$,  19SA. 
Hon.  Abthck  V.  Wazkikb,  j 

United  States  SeitAt^r.  Senate  pffice 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C.     j 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  We,  tiie  Utah 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  wpuld  like 
to  be  placed  on  record  at  tbe  hearings  to  be 
held  February  6  and  7.  as  very  mucti  in  favor 
of  the  continuation  of  the  1954  Woal  Act. 

The  sheep  Industry  was  very  mucU  in  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff  that  would  pn  itect  the 
Industry  from  imports  of  wool  con  Ing  Into 
this  country  and  sold  below  the  coa  t  of  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  a 
taciiT  high  enough  to  protiect  the  Industry, 
the  1954  Wool  Act  was  passed.  We  feel  that 
the  act  has  saved  tbe  sheep  induj  try  from 
bankruptcy. 

When  foreign  wool  is  allowed  to  be  pur- 
chased In  this  country  at  prices  lover  than 
the  cost  of  production,  the  sheep  Industry 
would  be  in  Jeopardy  and  would  result  in 
Sheep  numbers  being  reduced  to  a  point 
where  we  may  find  ourselves  In  a  '  >ad  posi- 
tion so  far  as  national  defense  Is  ci  incemed. 
We  all  know  that  wool  is  a  very  important 
product  in  times  of  war;  in  dotilng  our 
soldiers  as  well  as  our  people  at  home. 

The  sheep  (industry  plays  an  important  part 
In  our  agricultural  economy  In  tho  Western 
States.  The  crop  can  be  harvested  ftpm  many 
millions  of  acres  of  mountain  raigcs  and 
desert  lands  by  sheep  that  would  »th«-wi8e 
go  to  waste. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  secure  th  s  passage 
at  this  bill  will  be  greatly  appreciat  d.  as  the 
future  of  the  sheep  Industry  is  dependent 
upon  such  legislation.  I 

With  very  best  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

AzAEM  K.  Bart6n, 
Livestock  Commitsioner. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  Of  HON. 
SAYYID  HASSAN  TAQtZADEH, 
MEMBER  OP  SENATE  OP  SaN 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Presifcnt.  the 
Senate  is  honored  to  have  as  |ts  giiest 
today  the  Honorable  Sayyid  Hassan 
Taqizadeh,  a  distinguished  nn 
the  Senate  of  Iran. 

Senator  Taqizadeh  is  know; 
elder  statesman  of  Iran,  and 
the  former  president  of  the  Ira 
ftte  from  1949  to  1957.  He 
eented  his  country  as  Ambass 
Court  of  St.  James's  from  1941jto  1947 
He  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Iranian  House  of  Representativei  in  1906. 
and  served  throughout  the  year4  to  1949. 
He  is  an  authority  on  Iranian  litera- 
ture and  constitutional  theory,  and  as- 
sisted In  drafting  the  Iranian  Bill  of 
Rights.  [ 

Senator  Taqizadeh  is  a  gues ;  of  tbe 
Department  of  State  under  thf  Stuith- 
Mundt  Act. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  (Mr. 
Chttrch  in  the  chair) .  The  present  oc- 
cnpant  of  the  chair  extends  tixe  greetings 
of  the  Senate  to  our  distinguislieii  visitor, 
and  wricomai  him. 


PEDER^ 


INVESTIGIATION  OP  FEDER^  COM- 
MUMZCATXONS  COMMIS^ON 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  tlie  fl«or. 
Hr    MAI^FIELD.    Mr.  Preiidezifc.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  iiom  Ore- 
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gon  if  I  may  suggest  the  a)»enee  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  prefer  nojt  to  have  a 
cfuorum  call.  As  the  Senatoi  from  Mon- 
tana knows,  I  never  ask  for  t  ,n  audience. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish!  to  make  it 
Clear  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  did 
not  ask  for  a  quorum  call;  It  was  my 
suggestion.  I  thought,  in  riew  of  the 
speech  about  to  be  made,  th^  Te  ought  to 
be  more  Senators  present  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  can  ri  lad  it  in  the 
Record.  I  thank  the  Sens  tor  for  his 
courtcsv. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  to  me.  so 
make  a  remark? 

Mr.    MORSEL     I    shall    b^ 
yield,  if  I  do  iM^t  lose  my 
floor. 

Mr.    O'MAHONEY.    I    aifi 
Senator  will  not  lose  his 
floor,  if  he  will  yield  to  me 
protect  his  right.  I 

Mr.  MORSK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  f 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  meuely  want  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  recorfl  sir,  that  I 
am  leaving  the  Chamber  at  this  moment 
not  becaa^e  I  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for 
I  know  they  will  be  valuable  and  well 
worth  listening  to.  As  the  Senator  has 
noted,  the  Senate  has  giveii  consent  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Amitrust  and 
Monopoly  to  continue  this  afternoon  the 
hearings  it  has  been  holdiiig.  I  am  a 
memtier  of  ttuit  subcomnMttee,  and  I 
have  been  called  to  the  meeting  of  ttie 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  io  be  able  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  Wycjming  that  I 
can  always  coimt  on  him  to  do  his  book- 
work.  He  reads.  I  do  n(|t  liave  any 
doubt  that  if  the  Senator  fiiids  anything 
of  merit  in  anything  I  say  this  afternoon, 
he  will  give  it  his  usual  very  fair 
consideration.  < 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  shall,  hideed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
proceed  with  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  for- 
eign policy  speeches  which  I«hall  deliver 
during  this  session  of  Ckingress,  as  I  seek 
in  my  humble  way  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  to  lirfaat  I  con- 
sider to  be  some  dangerous  shortcomhigs 
and  trends  in  American  foreign  policy.  I 
desire  to  address  myself  foil  a  few  min- 
utes to  another  subject  matter. 

I  am  very  much  eonoemed,  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent, aixiut  what  we  read  in  the  papers 
coocemlng  the  investigataon,  on  the 
House  side,  of  the  Federal  Oommunica- 
ttons  Commission.  I 

I  wbA  to  make  it  vers!  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  do  cot  spctak  critically 
of  individuals  in  the  House  off  Represent- 
atives. I  recognize  that  there  is  a  kmg 
established  nde  of  courtaQr  by  which 
Members  of  <H)e  House  do  not  discuss  the 
other,  although  the  rule  has  been  fre- 
quently violated  by  some. 

As  a  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  hare  a 
dutf.  as  I  Tiev  mj  yntitioA,  to  express 
mj  conoem  when  either  t«e  House  of 
BepreaeDtatives  oo*  Uie  Senate  foUows  a 
course  at  action  which  I  believe  is  not  in 
the  pubiie  inteiesL 

Let  me  make  way  dear  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks  in  regard  tol  the  Federal 
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Communications  Commiesion  problem 
that  I  do  not  know  the  facts  about  the 
counsel  for  the  House  committee,  but  if 
he  is  guilty  of  any  itregularity  whatsa- 
ever,  Mr.  President,  then  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  my  judgment,  that  a  new 
counsel  should  be  obtained.  But  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  considera- 
tion of  the  real  issue  by  any  conflict  or 
contest  which  may  have  developed  over 
on  the  House  side  of  the  Capitol  with  re- 
gard to  a  counsel. 

What  I  propose  to  ask.  Mr.  President, 
Is:  What  are  the  facts  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission?  XX)  we  And  here  a  Com- 
mission which  has  on  it  some  members 
who  are  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest? 
If  so,  the  situation  is  perfectly  clear; 
they  should  have  been  removed  before 
now. 

I  shoidd  like  to  Imow  what  the  White 
House  has  been  doing  about  this  matter. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  evidence  can 
be  presented  as  to  any  White  House  in- 
vestigation. It  seems  to  me  that  ti^re 
has  already  been  enoiigh  documenta- 
tion in  the  newcpapers  of  the  country 
to  raise  the  eyebrows  of  anyone  who,  in 
a  political  campaign  made  reference  to 
the  expression  "clean  as  a  liound's 
tooth."  I  think  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  say.  "Mr.  President, 
what  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

I  recognise,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  muckrakers  of  all  times  is 
Mr.  Drew  Pearson.  To  me.  the  term 
"muclcraking"  as  it  is  used  in  American 
Journalism  is  not  a  bad  term,  because 
American  journalism  has  the  duty  to 
muckrake  wiien  there  is  muck  to  be 
raked.  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  has  been  rid- 
ing herd,  so  to  speak,  on  this  particular 
matter.  Although  I  imow  he  is  fair 
game  for  many  politicians,  and  altiiough 
I  Icnow  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for 
politicians,  when  some  disclosure  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Pearson,  to  reply  to  it 
With  name  calling,  I  wish  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  thank 
Mr.  Pearson  for  his  muckraking  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  because  I  have  a 
hunch  that  if  lae  had  not  stirred  it  up 
it  would  have  been  whitewashed  before 
now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK-  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  who  has  had 
far  greater  legislative  experience  than  I. 
and  who  is  peiiiaps  a  little  l>etter  aocus- 
tomed  to  some  of  the  rattier  peculiar 
methods  for  conducting  both  legislative 
and  executive  business  in  the  Capital 
City  of  Washington  than  I.  whether  he 
shares  my  view  that  it  was  probably  a 
good  thing  for  the  other  body  to  insti- 
tute an  investigatian  of  tlie  relaticm- 
ships  of  the  so-called  executive  agen- 
cies— although  in  fact  many  of  them 
are,  as  the  Senator  knows,  leglslatlv<e 
agencies,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent— ^for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  those  agencies  were  in  fact  car- 
rying out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  laws  which  they  were  set  up  to 
administer. 


Mr.  MORSE.  My  answer  is  Uiat  I 
think  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  Members 
<^  the  House  of  Reprewntatives  to  do 
•a.  I  am  glad  they  started  the  inquiry. 
I  wish  ttiey  would  give  clear  assurance 
that  they  are  going  to  finish  it.  although 
I  intend  to  say  something  about  what 
I  think  is  TK>w  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
think  the  House  was  following  a  very 
wise  course  in  starting  the  Investigatloa 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  ttie  Senator  wlU  yield 
further.  I,  too.  am  aware  of  the  salu- 
tary rule  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
which  requires  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  refrain  from  critici^ng  the 
other  body  or  any  Member  thereof,  and 
I  do  not  want  my  remarlts  to  be  con- 
sidered either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
ticn  as  a  criticism  of  any  Member  or 
any  committee  of  the  other  body.  Witb 
that  necessary  qualificatioa,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  it  is  not  tils  view  that 
that  type  of  investigation  ^Muld  be 
pressed  without  fear  or  favor  in  order 
to  develtv  ail  the  po-tinent  facts,  re- 
gardless of  where  the  dust  may  fall, 
until  the  American  people  have  been 
given  an  opportimity  to  read  in  our  free 
press  just  what  kind  of  a  job  those  reg- 
ulative agencies  are  doing,  and  whether 
those  who  have  l>een  appointed  to  serve 
thereon,  all  of  whose  appointments  must 
be  confirmed  by  our  body,  are  in  fact 
doing  their  duty  to  the  ptkblic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  oomidetely  agree  with 
all  tbe  implications  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
my  friend  from  Oregon  devek>p  the  al- 
ternative which  he  indicated  a  moment 
or  two  ago.  as  to  what  should  be  done 
if,  in  its  sound  judgment — which  I  do 
not  criticize — the  other  body  should  per- 
haps determine  not  to  go  as  deeply  into 
this  subject  as  some  of  us  originally 
hoped  it  would. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss that  question  later.  I  wish  to  re- 
turn to  the  remarks  I  was  making  with 
regard  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Drew 
Pearson  has  been  doing  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  It  is  similar  to  work 
he  has  done  in  connection  with  other 
subjects,  when  he  has  disclosed  mal- 
feasance in  Government. 

In  my  Judgment,  he  is  carrying  out 
the  journalistic  tradition  at  the  highest 
level.  I  look  upon  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  as  the  most  effective  police- 
men for  clean  government.  I  think  the 
journalistic  profession  owes  a  great  ob- 
ligation to  the  American  people  to  see 
to  It  that,  under  the  great  guaranty  of 
a  free  press,  which  is  precious  to  the 
rights  not  only  of  journalists,  but  of 
every  American  citizen,  the  journalistic 
profession  will  never  hesitate  to  disclose 
corruption  in  Government. 

I  shall  discuss  this  question  in  greater 
detail  in  a  few  minutes.  I  believe  that 
what  Mr.  Pearson  has  done  in  this  in- 
stance, as  In  other  instances  In  which 
he  has  disclosed  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment, is  a  great  public  service. 

I  how  no  brief  for  Mr.  Pearson.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  makes  his  mistakes.  I 
think  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  It 


If  what  he  thought  to  be  a  fact  proved 

to  be  fiction.  I  have  noticed  also  his 
inherent  fairness  wlwB  he  finds  that  the 
lead  he  has  been  fdlowlBC  does  not 
prove  to  be  factual.  When  that  is  the 
case,  he  has  been  fair  enough  to  say  so  in 
hteeohmm. 

I  know  the  piercing  point  of  his  pen. 
because  he  has  stuck  It  in  my  veins  more 
than  once,  and  written  with  my  blood. 
However,  that  is  a  joumalisfs  duty.  I 
believe  that  in  the  disclosures  be  has  al- 
ready made  in  his  columns  which  have 
been  published,  and  in  one  which  has 
not  been  published,  but  has  been  cen- 
sored, he  has  given  clear  notice  to  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  they  should  have  l>een  on  the 
job  in  connection  with  the  present 
charges.  I  shall  refer  to  this  censored 
column  before  I  conclyde  my  remarks. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  falls 
within  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  act  as  the  President's  legal 
adviser.  When  malfeasance  creeps  Into 
the  Oovemraent,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice should  go  to  work  in  connection  with 
Bvjch  questions. 

Mr.  6PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  none  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  charges  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregcm  has  been  discuss- 
ing, except  as  I  have  read  them  in  the 
press.  However,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  head  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  has  indicated 
that  there  have  been  some  misdeeds  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  read  the  tran- 
script of  his  testimony  t)ef  ore  the  House 
committee.  My  judgment  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  what  has  appeared  in  the 
press.  However,  the  press  has  published 
stories  to  tliat  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  thing  which 
disturbs  me.  not  alone  in  connection  with 
the  present  instance,  but  in  connection 
with  many  things  which  have  happened 
during  this  administration,  has  been  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  press  as  a  whole,  and  sometimes,  I 
think,  a  complacent  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  Wliat  a  con- 
trast with  the  situation  which  existed 
oalw  a  few  years  ago,  when  charges  much 
less  serious  than  those  of  the  present 
were  played  up  in  great  headline 
streamers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  was  talk  about 
impeaching  the  President.  Does  the 
Senator  remember  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes;  I  remember  it. 

There  is  another  difference.  I  can  re- 
member that  it  was  Democrats  who  ex- 
posed certain  conditions  during  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  I  can  remember, 
sts  the  campaign  progressed  back  in  1952. 
that  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  while  he  was  a  x:andidate,  said 
that  there  was  only  one  Issue  in  tbe 
campaign,  and  that  was  corruption. 
That  Is  what  he  put  his  finger  upon.  He 
said  that  was  the  sole  issue.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  in  that  campaign  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
said  that  anyone  associated  with  him  or 
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his  administration  had  to  be  "as  clean 
as  a  hcmnd's  tooth." 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  if  the  recollection  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  could  be 
refreslied  from  time  to  time  with  regard 
to  what  was  originally  meant  by  the  old 
saying  "clean  as  a  hound's  tooth." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  I  should  like 
to  advise  the  President  that  taking  tar- 
tar off  a  tooth  is  sometimes  a  painful 
process,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
tartar  on  the  teeth  of  this  administra- 
tion, which  had  better  be  cleaned  off; 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me  for  a 
brief  observation? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  recall  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  the  magnificent  campaign 
which  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  made  in  1952,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  on  our  party's  ticket  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  he  will  remember  that 
in  the  covirse  of  the  campaign,  during 
which  he  followed  very  actively  the  com- 
ments and  speeches  made  in  the  cam- 
paign by  his  opponents  as  well  as  by  his 
colleague  and  himself,  at  Rock  Island, 
m.,  on  the  17th  of  September  1952,  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  a  candidate  for  office,  said: 

They  say,  "Why  can't  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment of  which  we  can  be  proud?"  And  we 
can  have.  In  fact,  we  are  going  to  have  it. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  ^tabllshing  integ- 
rity right  in  Washington  through  which  we 
will  draw  into  that  Capital  and  into  all  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  finest  brains 
and  the  finest  men  of  the  highest  standing 
that  there  are  in  all  this  broad  land. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Alabama 
remembers  that  speech,  as  well  as  many 
others,  in  which  there  was  talk  about 
the  charge  that  the  standard  of  per- 
formance in  Washington  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  highest,  and  in  which  our 
friends  across  the  aisle  promised  to  re- 
store a  high  sense  of  integrity. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 
that  I  hope  that  in  the  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  standards  of  the  mdependent 
agencies  and  of  the  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  whose  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
who  are  now  engaged  in  administering 
those  agencies,  the  executive  arm  of  the 
Government  will  follow  the  same  high 
standards  which  it  laid  down  on  the 
political  hustings  before  it  was  elected 
to  oflflce. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  reference  to  the  hullabaloo 
which  was  stirred  up  during  the  Truman 
administration,  with  regard  to  mink 
coats — not  beaver,  but  mink  coats— deep 
freezes,  and,  If  true,  other  forms  of  cor- 
ruption. 

I  hftre  rmtr  told  thli  itoiy  publicly 
before,  but  X  believe  that,  •»  a  matter  of 
history.  It  should  be  told  here  and  now, 
X  refer  to  ih«  reaction  of  the  ihon  FtmI- 
dont  of  ihf  Unltod  tUtM  to  th«  charfM 
whleh  I  hftvf  rofMTOd,  I  mftdo  •  Mrttln 
statement  during  a  laeiure  at  the  Unirer- 
•liy  of  California  at  Loe  Angtloe,  in  tho 
fall  of  19S1,  at  tho  timo  when  PrMldent 
Trumftn  wai  propoflng  to  tppoint  Judgt 


Murphy,  of  New  York,  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  head  a  special  investigation 
commission  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  look  into  the  charges  of!  alleged 
corruption  in  his  adminlBtrationJ 

In  the  course  of  my  lecture  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angelas  I  said 
that  if  the  problem  was  to  be  handled  in 
that  way,  I  could  not  think  of  a  better 
man  to  do  the  Job  than  Judge  Murphy, 
but  I  said,  "that  is  all  I  can  say  for  it.  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  this  is  not  the  pro- 
cedure that  ought  to  be  followed.!  I  said 
that  in  my  Judgment  a  matter  ksuch  as 
that  should  be  cleaned  up  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States;  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  states  it 
is  the  Department  of  Justice  which  has 
tlie  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  clean  gov- 
ernment is  maintained  under  iny  ad- 
ministration. I 

I  came  back  to  Washington,  ax^d  a  few 
days  later  I  took  part  in  a  radid  discus- 
sion— which  some  might  call  a  Rebate — 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OTklAHONEY]  and  the  then  Senator  from 
Michigan,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
now  deceased,  Blair  Moody.  Mr.  Walter 
Jtjd?,  of  Minnesota,  was  my  ass<  ciate  in 
that  discussion.  In  the  covu-se  of  the  dis- 
cussion, I  kept  pressing  my  oppo  iition  in 
tiie  debate  with  the  question:  "E  on't  you 
thlak  It  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice?"  I  say  good  naturedly 
that  I  never  got  a  satisfactory  aiiswer  to 
my  question.  However,  it  was  an  in- 
teresting discussion. 

A  few  nights  later,  while  I  was  sitting 
in  my  living  room  at  home,  around  9 
o'clock,  my  telephone  rang.  I  went  to 
the  phone,  and  the  person  at  t  le  other 
end  said,  "The  President  wishes  xo  speak 
to  you."  The  President  cama  on  the 
phone,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  womld  come 
down  to  his  office  the  next  af teraoon  at  3 
o  clock.  I  told  him  that,  of  couie,  I  was 
ivt  his  command.  He  suggested  that  I 
come  in  through  the  southwestj  gate  of 
the  White  House  and  park  my  car  outside 
his  office  and  come  in  through  the  back 
door,  because  he  wanted  to  tafc  to  me 
prior  to  his  discussion  with  the  dress.  As 
i  came  in  and  sat  down,  and  After  the 
salutations,  he  said.  "You  a^e  right, 
Wayne.  That  is  why  I  called  you.  I  offer 
yon  the  appointment  of  AttorneM  General 
of  the  United  States,  because  ii  there  is 
any  corruption  in  my  adminls^ation,  I 
want  an  independent  man  to 
out." 

I  spent  a  long  time  with  the  Resident, 

trying  to  get  him  to  see  that 
be  a  great  mistake  to  do  that'; 
should  be  done  within  his  administra- 
tion by  an  administration  mai,  not  by 
someone  from  the  outside.    H|  refused 
to  take  "no"  for  an  answer,  andlhe  asked 
me  to  think  it  over  and  give  hin  a  writ- 
ten answer  the  next  day.    I  dlj  that.    I 
hare  from  him  a  handwrlt 
which  Mffloday  X  think  will 
histoiio  document,  after  both 
left  the  scene, 

Prtnident  Truman  Impri 
th«t  oeotilon,  i«  ho  hM  on  aU  decMloni, 
M  a  man  §o  dodlogtod  to  doti  goy«m« 
ment  that  when  it  became  clei  r  to  him 
there  wore  tboM  who  might  bo  wtraying 
a  truft  they  owod  hie  adminiet  ation,  ho 
WM  lor  brinf  Inf  foingong  f roi  i  ouUido 
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his  party  to  clean  It  up.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  great  lesson  Preiident  Tru- 
man taught  me  by  that  incide  at.  I  think 
It  Is  quite  clear  what  his  attitude  was  in 
regard  to  those  charges.  As  he  said  on 
that  occasion — and  I  feel  he  was  right: 
I  am  satUfled  that  90<>jo  p3;'c«nt  of  th« 
people  working  in  my  admin  stratlon  are 
law-abiding,  wonderful  public   lervanta. 

He  added: 

We  may  have  a  bad  apple  or  two  in  the 
barrel,  and  I  am  for  gettiag  tho«e  apples  out. 

I  remember  the  particular   phrase  he 
used: 

I  am  for  letting  the  chips  fa!  1  where  they 
may. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Presid^t  Harry  S. 
Truman  was. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  this 
tion  the  time  is  long  overdue  ^or  someone 
to  "let  the  chips  fall  where  i  they  may." 
I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat,  when 

history  writes  up  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, one  of  its  judgments  will  be 
that  it  made  an  honest  adininistration 
out  of  Harding's. 

As  I  turn  to  a  further  discussion  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in- 
vestigation on  the  House  side,  I  should 
like  to  make  this  further  slattment.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark] 
has  said  that  he  would  await  with  inter- 
est the  suggestion  that  I  mikht  make  in 
regard  to  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done. 
Ordinarily  when  one  body  bf  Congress 
starts  an  investigation,  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  pursue  it  }to  the  end. 
However,  unless  what  we  read  in  the 
papers  can  be  cleared  up  veiiy  quickly  on 
the  House  side,  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  c|in  justify  a 
further  delay  in  conducting!  its  own  in- 
vestigation. Such  an  investigation  could 
be  carried  on  by  either  the  Cbmmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Corimerce  or  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Although  both  cquld  conceiv- 
ably have  jurisdiction.  I  believe  it  should 
be  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

However,  if  the  matter^  cannot  be 
cleared  up  quickly  on  the  House  side,  the 
Senate  has  the  duty  to  proceed  with  an 
investigation  of  its  own. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
the  regulatory  agencies,  iikcluding  the 
Federal  Communications  iCommission. 
very  much  resembles  one  which  con- 
fronted this  body  some  yeaiis  ago  during 
the  administration  of  another  Republi- 
can President,  Mr.  Hoover;  I  refer  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commlision  and  Its 
investigation.  I 

At  that  time,  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  were  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  working  only  for  the 
electric-power  companies.  Power  ultes 
had  been  handed  out  all  ovCr  the  Nation 
to  Andrew  Mellon's  Altunlnbm  Corpora* 
tion  of  Amorlcft,  to  the  Iticulli,  to  tho 
entrenched  utilities.  Final: 
newipapere  expoeed  thoio 
ftlmoit  flmultMiooufly 
Iforrlf ,  of  Mfbraikft,  g 
help  from  m«ny  llopubliCfti 
cratio  fenatoTi,  iniiiatod 
tion  of  the  eloctric-utiUty 
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bebig  glren  sway  on  long-term  leaeet 
without  any  real  eoaeitferation  of  the 
best  intereflU  of  the  publle,  but  It  alee 
revealed  that  the  schoolbooks  of  the  Na- 
tion and  even  the  unlrerslty  textbooks 
of  Uie  Nation  had  been  in  some  cases 
subsidised  by  the  utiUty  lobby. 

This  Investigation  also  showed  that 
certain  newspapers  had  been  beavtly  In- 
fluenced— In  fact,  had  been  puit^utsed 
by  the  lobby. 

It  woaaa  to  me  that  the  preeent  sttua- 
tion  Is  quite  similar.  The  television 
licenses  which  are  being  handed  out  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion are  limited,  just  as  the  waterpower 
«ites  of  this  Nation  are  hmited.  There 
are  only  so  many  to  go  around,  "nioae 
who  get  these  licensee  can  profit  Im- 
mensely. We  know  that  some  of  these 
statioos  have  been  resold  at  tremendous 
profit.  Just  rec^itly,  a  station  in  Piiila- 
delphia,  WCAU.  I  believe,  owned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  sold  to  the 
Columbia  Broadcefting  Co.  for  a  re- 
ported $20  million.  Apparently,  the 
FCC  has  intended  for  these  grants  to 
run  indefinitely.  Apparently,  the  FCC 
intends  that  these  grants  shall  be  bar- 
tered back  and  forth  regardless  of  Uie 
fact  that  tliey  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

In  some  ways.  I  think  that  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  licenses  which  are 
handed  out  by  the  FCC  are  more  valu- 
able and  more  fimdamental  than  the 
waterpower  sites  of  the  Nation.  They 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  America — name- 
ly, the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know.  They  go  to  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  basic  freedoms  of  this  Nation,  a 
freedom  which  is  guarcmteed  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

I  regret  to  say  that  of  late  this  free- 
dom has  come  to  mean,  in  the  minds  of 
some  people,  a  freedom  not  to  inform 
the  public,  but  a  freedom  to  make 
money.  That  is  why  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on 
the  platforms  of  America  that,  with 
some  great  exceptions,  by  and  large  the 
press  of  America  has  done  a  Pravda  job 
for  the  Eisenhower  administration;  it 
has  done  a  coverup  job  for  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  just  as  effectively 
as  the  Russian  Tass.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  if  freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  the 
great  guaranty  it  ought  to  be.  the  press 
ought  to  give  the  American  people  the 
facts.  The  press. should  not  assume  to 
decide,  upon  a  sort  of  sell-lmposed  cen- 
sorship basis,  what  it  will  give  the  people 
and  what  it  will  not  give  the  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Fresldeut,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  reeaU 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
iOBM  nnmmwiti  ho  mode  about  the  fM- 
•ml  Fowcr  Oommiicion,  Xttpmyundv- 
•tending  that  the  original  Intent  of  tho 
imreciicatAaf  onnMnitm  of  the  other 
body  wfti  to  tAko  t  loili  gi  gU  the  r^n*- 
ktory  tjnigm,  of  wtaioti  tho  Mdorgl 
yowor  Commicfion  would  be  one,  I 
•irosf  my  hope,  which  Z  truet  my  col- 
loaguc  ifigroi,  tlutt  thoy  wlU  toko  a  rory 
good  and  oarof  ul  look  ot  tho  polloioc,  tho 
rgUtlonihlpf,  tho  foolaloflotl  ittltudoi, 


and  the  politieal  phik>0opt-iy.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  today,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  what  In  my  judg- 
ment Is  one  of  the  most  Iniquitous  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress. 
but  vetoed  by  that  great  President, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  which  is  appar- 
ently about'  to  come  before  Congress 
with,  at  least  judging  by  what  one  reads 
in  the  newspapers,  the  implied  backing 
of  that  very  Power  Commission  which 
is  supposed  to  protect  the  mterests  of 
the  consumers. 

As  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  knows, 
I  am  referring  to  the  iniquitous  pro- 
posed natural  gas  legislation.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  having  been  the 
mayor  of  a  great  city,  the  consumers 
of  gas  would  have  been  gouged  had 
such  legislation  been  signed  and  placed 
on  the  statute  books.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  that  instance  was 
certainly  not  carrying  out  its  statutory 
duties  to  protect  the  consumers  of  the 
country  against  a  great  monopoly. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  would  not  agree 
that  perhaps.  If  it  becomes  necessary, 
oxu-  committee  should  take  a  good  and 
careful  look  at  the  present  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  its  policies 
which,  I  suggest,  have  not  changed  a 
great  deal  since  the  days  to  which  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  referred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  at  present  engag- 
ing in  what  one  would  call  self -inhibi- 
tion, because  if  I  really  got  started  on 
the  issue  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  raised.  I  am  certain  I  would  delay 
for  hours  the  major  speech  on  foreign 
policy  I  intend  to  deliver  before  the  day 
is  over. 

I  vmnt  the  Senator  from  Pennsylrania 
to  know  that  when  we  get  into  the  nat- 
ural gas  fight  this  year,  I  will  be  there 
under  his  banner  and  leadership,  be- 
cause I  look  to  him  and  to  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas!,  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  and  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  Buy  leaders  in  a  fight,  once  again, 
to  protect  the  consiuner  interests  of  the 
country. 

I  know  this  will  be  a  very  vigorous 
and  historic  debate  when  we  get  to  it; 
but  we  ought  to  prepare  here  for  it. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  ought  to  be  dual  investiga- 
tions, because  the  matter  is  so  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
I  thhik  there  should  be  a  House  Inves- 
tigation and  a  Senate  investigation,  and 
that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  ought 
to  be  on  their  way  with  them. 

I  think  this  Is  a  raid  on  the  poeket- 
bookf  of  the  oonramen  of  America.  I 
have  a  duty,  as  I  see  it,  to  stand  up  and 
fight  as  long  and  as  hard  as  I  ean  in 
eupportlnf  the  hands  of  my  eolleagues 
Who  win  take  the  leadership  in  this  great 
bgUlo. 

Mr.  Ifelf AMARA.  Mr.  rrostdent,  wtU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  gueetlonr 

MrMORAI.    I  yMd, 

Mr,  MgHAMAXA,  Bgfori  ggklni  tho 
OUigtlon,  I  wlfh  to  gommond  tho  tMo 
and  dicanguichod  Senator  from  Oroion 
for  tho  great  contribution  he  to  making 
by  thto  cpocob  today,  X  thoroughly  ggroc 
with  him, 


Sinee  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ha« 
mentioned  the  poeeftillty  of  asking  for 
a  Senate  investigation,  I  wonder  if  he 
has  considered  whether  ttils  might  be  a 
proper  area  In  which  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  should  take 
action. 

The  attenthm  of  ttw  pubtle  has  been 
spotlighted  on  the  investigations  being 
conducted  by  the  so-called  McClellan 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  tho 
Labor  or  Management  FMd.  That  com- 
mittee is  oompoeed  50  percent  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  60  percent  of 
members  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

It  seems  to  me  that  oonslderatlon 
might  be  given  to  asking  the  special 
committee  to  examine  into  this  subject, 
because  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  a  good 
investigative  job.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  given  that  matter  any  thought? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  I  have  not  given  it 
any  thought:  but  to  give  a  curbstone 
opinion,  which  a  lawyer  really  should 
not  do,  I  think  there  may  be  a  basis  for 
believing  that  that  committee  would 
have  jurisdiction. 

In  matters  of  Jurisdiction,  I  always 
check,  first,  with  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate.  The  remarks  I  have  already 
made  are  parliamentarily  sound,  because 
cither  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  or  one  of  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  imquestional>ly  hcus  jurisdic- 
tion, if  it  wants  to  press  for  an  investi- 
gation. Offhand,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
also  would  have  a  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  is  certainly  in- 
volved in  the  matter.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
days  when  freedom  of  tl>e  press  was  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  had 
many  small  and  courageous  newspapers, 
printed  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  some 
of  them  no  tugger  than  one  sheet  of 
paper.  They  were  turned  out  on  a  hand 
press  by  courageous  men  who  dared 
stand  up  and  fight  for  what  they  stood 
for.  They  dared  disaigree.  They  dared 
take  the  offensive  against  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  given  a  special  freedom  and  why 
that  freedom  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     It  was 

not  a  freedom  merely  to  make  money 
for  themselves. 

The  otlier  day  there  was  a  newspaper- 
man in  my  offlce.  He  was  a  Nleoaan 
fellow,  believe  it  or  not.  from  Harvard. 
Be  Mid.  "I  simply  do  not  understand 
your  criticism  of  the  press.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  you  are  so  critical  of  tho 
p^sas.  Do  you  have  any  idea  ahat  ie 
involved  fbianciaUy  is  oparatlag  a  news- 
popor  today?" 

Thgi  Momgn  Mlov  did  not  know 
what  he  was  saying  to  me.  unfortunaiolf , 
Me  sought  to  arguo  to  ouppon  of  the  fal- 
laoioc  2  hare  bom  criticising,  Mo  bMod 
tolg  gff  IMMBI  OS  Om  Idog  ymt  AOWIpg' 
pcff  hove  bocomg  Mf  btiiiiigm    AM  gs 

itui  x' tislak  wo  had  boUor  rcflgol  m 
tho  original  purpoM  of  tho  protMUgn 
Md  iuorgnty  in  the  BiU  of  Mfhu,  is 
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far  as  freedom  of  the  press  Is  concerned. 
Unless  the  press  is  willing  to  make  what- 
ever financial  sacrifices  are  necessary 
to  run  a  free  press,  if  that  is  what  really 
is  entailed — and  I  do  not  accept  that 
premise  of  the  Nieman  fellow;  but  let 
us  assume  it  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
unless  journalists  and  publishers 
throughout  the  country  are  willing  to 
make  financial  sacrifices  by  way  of  re- 
payment to  a  free  people  for  the  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  the  press,  they  should 
stay  out  of  the  newspaper  business  in 
the  first  place. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  the  journal- 
istic profession  of  the  country  to  return 
to  the  obligations  clearly  imposed  upon 
them  and  vested  in  them  when  our  fore- 
fathers gave  them  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  guaranty  of  a  free  press. 

I  am  afraid  that  as  of  today  that  free- 
dom has  been  forgotten  by  a  great  many 
publishers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
when  it  comes  to  the  publishing  of  the 
truth. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  to- 
day, as  I  criticized  a  newspaper  in  my 
State  for  deliberately  falsifying  in  an 
editorial,  I  said,  that  in  my  opinion  old 
Fighting  Bob  La  FoUette  summarized  the 
whole  code  of  journalistic  ethics  in  the 
Biblical  quotation  which  he  always  ran 
at  the  masthead  of  the  Progressive  mag- 
azine. It  is  still  run  there  by  the  suc- 
cessor editors.   It  reads: 

Ye  BhaU  know  tlie  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  ye  Iree. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  jour- 
nalistic profession  of  the  country  return 
to  that  maxim  of  ethics. 

There  are  outstanding  exceptions,  of 
course.  There  are  men  who  still  realize 
that  they  have  an  obligation  to  inform, 
an  obligation  to  disagree.  But  when  we 
see  the  tremendous  pyramiding  of  power 
that  comes  to  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation through  not  merely  news- 
papers but  radio  and  television,  then  it 
is  a  matter  for  this  body  to  note  and  to 
worry  about. 

We  also  see  magazines  of  tremendous 
circulation,  such  as  Time  and  Life  and 
Fortune,  which  have  also  gone  into  the 
television  business.  They  have  acquired 
stations  throughout  the  country  in  order 
to  pyramid  the  information  they  give  to 
the  public.  In  many  cases,  I  regret  to 
say,  they  give  distorted  and  warped  in- 
formation. That  is  why  I  so  frequently 
refer  to  the  Luce  publications  as  "loose" 
publications.  I  have  come  to  recognize 
them  as  loose  propaganda,  and  also  as 
publications  which  are  steadily  trjring  to 
cover  up  the  black  deeds  of  this  admin- 
istration with  an  allegedly  white  jour- 
nalism. But  it  is  very  tinted  and  tainted 
Journalism,  for  the  most  part. 

Perhaps  no  magazines  in  this  Nation 
have  given  a  more  distorted  picture  of 
the  political  scene  than  have  Life  and 
Time.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  have 
been  given  by  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration, which  they  have  rewarded,  great 
benefits  in  the  form  of  television  li- 
censes. 

We  have  also  seen  quite  recently  that 
certain  industries  have  gone  in  for  tele- 
vision. National  Airlines,  which  cannot 
operate  without  a  Ucense  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  has  also  received  a 


license  from  the  Federal  Comtiunica- 
tions  Commission.  The  railroids  are 
not  permitted  to  go  into  the  bus  Industry 
or  the  steamship  industry;  but  a^  airline 
has  now  been  permitted  to  go  Into  the 
television  industry,  although  this  grant 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  manner  in  which  National 
Airlines  received  this  channel  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  is  one  which  is  vmder  inveatigation 
by  the  House  Legislative  Oversigfit  Com- 
mittee, and  I  understand  that  tl^  inves- 
tigation has  revealed  very  damning  evi- 
dence regarding  one  Commissi  }ner.  I 
understand  that  the  evidence  sh<  iws  that 
the  President's  brother-in-law,  Ool.  Gor- 
don Moore,  also  may  have  been  involved 
in  swinging  this  TV  license  to  llational 
Airlines.  1 

We  have  also  seen  that  the '  Crosley 
Co.,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Ainerican 
Aviation,  received  a  TV  licensi  in  In- 
dianapolis. Mr.  George  E.  AUei^  a  close 
friend  of  President  Eisenhoweii|,  and  a 
copartner  with  him  in  farming  at 
Gettysburg,  as  well  as  cobridgmg  with 
him  over  the  bridge  table,  is  a  director  of 
this  vast  industrial  combine,  wqich  now 
has  been  benefited  not  merely  by  a  TV 
license  in  Indianapolis,  but  also  with 
licenses  in  Cincinnati  and  Daytin.  Are 
we  therefore  drifting  toward  a  Situation 
in  which  big  industry  more  and  more 
helps  to  control  the  minds  of  America? 

I  have  also  been  concerned  aiiout  the 
situation  existing  in  many  cities  where 
only  one  newspaper  supplies  ne^  ;s  to  the 
people,  and  where  in  some  cases  that 
newspaper  also  owns  a  television  station, 
and  perhaps  a  radio  station,  txi  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  the  Gannett  neuspapers 
control  the  news  dissemination ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  were  given  a  TV  li- 
cense under  circumstances  wh  ch  were 
under  investigation  at  the  time  /hen  Dr. 
Schwartz  found  his  tenure  of  office  so 
difficult  in  the  Legislative  C  versight 
Committee. 

When  a  TV  station  must  occ  isionally 
apply  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to  have  its 
transmitter  enlarged  or  its  location 
moved,  naturally  the  station  <  »wner  is 
sensitive  to  Government  con  rol.  He 
wants  to  please  the  FCC.  Ther  !fore,  he 
tends  to  favor  the  Government  n  power 
and  the  members  of  the  FCC. 

This  may  explain  why  last  w(  ek  there 
was  such  biased  and  one-sided  coverage 
of  news  regarding  the  very  important 
revelations  made  by  the  House  Over- 
sight Committee.  Some  of  the  news  ac- 
counts I  saw  indicated  that  Commis- 
sioner Doerfer  was  a  hero,  rather  than 
being  guilty,  not  only  of  accep  ing  fees 
from  the  TV  industry,  but  also  <  f  charg- 
ing the  same  expenses  to  the  Goi  ernment 
at  the  same  time.  A  man  in  ttat  posi- 
tion is  not  a  hero.  The  American  public 
knows  he  is  not  a  hero.  Yet  ^ery  few 
radio  or  TV  newscasts  put  Mr.  Doerfer 
in  the  proper  perspective.  I  lave  also 
been  informed  that  some  networks  de- 
liberately censored  the  -news  i  egarding 
the  investigation  of  last  week  nvolving 
Chairman  Doerfer.  I  have  one  notable 
and  very  important  illustration— that  of 
WTOP,  in  Washington.  This  Ration  is 
owned  by  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  a  very  fine  netespaper. 
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which,  however,  is  in  a  position  where  it 
can  dominate  a  considerably  amount  of 
news  because  it  also  owns  a  powerful  ra- 
dio station,  as  well.  I  should  think  that 
a  paper  in  that  position  woiild  lean  over 
backward  to  protect  the  sacfed  position 
given  to  it,  to  keep  the  public  informed; 
that  it  would  do  its  utmost  to  Report  news, 
even  when  critical  of  its  owii  policies,  of 
its  own  personnel,  or  of  its  pwn  family. 
However,  I  was  surprised  topnd  that  an 
eminent  broadcaster  on  "^OP,  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred  as  one  of  the  outstanding  muck- 
rakers  in  American  journalilsm,  had  his 
program  last  Saturday  ciit.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Pearson  for  copiel  of  his  pro- 
gram and  I  find  that  all  ref  eifences  to  the 
Federal  Communications  jcommission 
were  censored  from  his  biroadcast.  I 
shall  read  some  excerpts  fr<>m  the  tele- 
vision broadcast  which  he  would  have 
given  if  it  had  not  been  cut.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  only  important  but  is 
fundamental  that  the  Ame^can  people 
know  about  these  deletionsJ  Of  course, 
under  provisions  of  rule  XISJ  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  shall  eliminate  from  my 
report  on  the  broadcast  any  reference  to 
any  Member  of  Congress  ^hich  would 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Peirson  in  his 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Pearson's  broadcast  w  liich  was  cut 
and  censored  read  in  part  as  follows: 

Now  ladles  and  gentleman,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  only  at  good  as  the 
men  who  are  In  It.  And  I  wait  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  men  who  want  honesty  in  Gov- 
ernment and  who  don't  seem  to  want  hon- 
esty In  Government.  Last  wesk.  Chairman 
John  Doerfer  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  supposed  k>  be  honest 
and  impartial  in  protecting  the  public's  in- 
terest, admitted  after  much  l»reast-beatlng 
that  he  had  received  $l,060.8t  for  a  6-day 
trip  to  Oklahoma  City  and  Spokane,  then 
turned  round  and  collected  a  good  part  of 
this  from  the  Government.  He  also  ad- 
mitted, between  breast-beatine  •  that  he  had 
taken  one  trip  to  White  SuJphur  Springs 
and  St.  Simons,  Ga.,  expenses  for  himself 
and  wife  paid  for  by  the  TV  industry,  then 
turned  around  and  collected  irom  you  and 
me  the  taxpayers;  also  that  le  had  taken 
trips  to  Pinehurst,  N.  C,  and  had  spent  6 
days  being  wined  and  dined  en  the  British 
Bahamas  by  a  big  TV  owner,  then  flown  In 
the  latter's  private  plane  to  Silt  Lake  City. 
This  is  the  man  supposed  to  represent  the 
public,  not  the  big  telecasters. 

Elsewhere  in  his  proposed  telecast,  Mr. 
Pearson  had  included  the  fiollowing: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, William  Rogers,  what  he  Intends  to  do 
about  this  double-charging  or  Uncle  Sam. 
Are  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  going  to  set 
up  one  law  for  Chairman  IXxrfer,  the  Re- 
publican, and  another  law  for  ]  ^mar  Caudle, 
Democrat,  or  are  you  going  to  apply  the 
laws  equally  and  ImpartiaUy  as  your  con- 
tribution  to  making   democra:y  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  unfortu- 
nate if,  in  connection  with  [the  dissemi- 
nation of  public  information,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  frefdom  of  the 
press  would  be  violated  by  hkving  a  tele- 
cast cut  in  that  manner.       I 

When  I  turn  on  my  television  or  radio 
set,  I  should  like  to  know  wthether  I  am 
listening  to  censored  news  6t  whether  I 
am  listening  to  an  expression  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  as  guaranteed  in  the  bill 
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of  rights,  a  vital  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  our  very 
fine  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
joHW  M06S,  that  he  investigate  the  In- 
fluence which  certain  publishers  are  ex- 
erting on  the  press.  I  should  like  to 
have  him  investigate  particularly  what 
influence  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  having  on  newspapers 
which  own  either  radio  or  TV  stations. 
It  would  be  especially  appropriate  if  Mr. 
Moss  and  his  committee  would  investi- 
gate the  news  coverage  given  to  the  Leg- 
islative Oversight  Committee  and  Its 
revelations.  The  newspaper  publishers 
of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  their  edi- 
tors— of  whom  some  very  fine  ones  have 
testified  regarding  censorship  by  the 
Government — shoiild  also  be  concerned 
about  their  own  censorship. 

Just  last  week,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Wiggins,  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  executive  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  testified  before  the  Moss  com- 
mittee regarding  censorship  by  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wiggins  is  one  of  the  finest 
editors  in  the  Nation,  and  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  campaigning  against 
censorship. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
think  Mr.  Wiggins  in  the  last  many 
months,  as  he  started  what  was  almost 
a  one-man  cnisade  against  Government 
by  secrecy  and  against  governmental 
censorship,  is  owed  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  his  journalistic 
courage.  That  is  the  journalistic  cour- 
age of  old;  it  is  the  journalistic  courage 
that  characterized  some  of  the  news- 
paper editors  in  our  colonial  days,  when 
with  just  a  hand  press  they  turned  out 
one-sheet  newspapers  pointing  out  dere- 
lictions in  the  administration  of  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
leadership  that  Mr.  Wiggins  has  given  in 
opposition  to  government  by  secrecy  will 
stand  everlastingly  to  his  credit.  How- 
ever, I  am  disappointed  to  find  that 
within  his  own  jurisdiction  there  is  the 
evidence,  as  I  have  been  told  today,  of 
censorship.  I  am  disappointed  that  such 
censorship  has  taken  place,  so  I  am  in- 
formed— and  I  believe  I  am  reliably  In- 
formed— in  connection  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins' own  television  station.  If  so,  his 
own  television  station  was  grossly  and 
flagrantly  guilty  of  censorship.  Whether 
that  censorship  was  Indirectly  influenced 
by  the  PCC,  whether  it  was  a  whim  of 
the  television  station  manager,  or 
whether  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  I  do  not 
know.  But  this  is  something  which  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Moss  com- 
mittee to  investigate,  and  about  which 
it  should  properly  inform  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  know  that  an 
American  audience  which  turns  on  its 
television  sets  is  not  treated  fairly  if 
the  programs  are  censored  and  if  the 
audience  Is  not  informed  of  that  fact. 
That  is  what  the  television  stations 
owe  to  their  listeners.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  do  not  get  that.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  are  getting  the  Impression 
that  they  are  receiving  accurate,  entirely 
imcensored  information. 


So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  re- 
marks on  this  matter,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
condone  such  action.  The  Congress 
must  measure  up  to  its  responsibility 
In  connection  with  this  matter.  In  my 
judgment,  the  situation  has  now  become 
one  of  such  great  public  concern  that 
committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
should  proceed  with  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  these  charges.  Let  us  sift  the 
facts  from  the  fiction.  Let  us  find  out 
what  the  evidence  is. 

If  in  many  of  the  Government  agen- 
cies there  are  men  who  have  been  be- 
traying their  public  trust,  then  I  believe 
it  is  incimibent  upon  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  get  the  tartar  off  the 
hound's  tooth. 

I  shall  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
speech  that  I  had  intended  to  make  first 
today.  When  a  group  of  us  met  this 
morning  and  listened  to  allegations  in 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission investigation,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  say  what  I  have  said  in  the 
speech  which  I  just  delivered. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  fioor. 


IS  THE  SENATE  HEEDING  THE  FIND- 
INGS AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
ITS  OWN  SPECIAL  STUDIES  ON 
FOREIGN  AID? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  subject.  Is  the  Senate  Heed- 
ing the  Findings  and  Recommendations 
of  its  Own  Special  Studies  on  Foreign 
Aid? 

In  July  of  1956,  the  Senate  created  a 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  consisting  of  the  entire 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  special  committee  was  to 
jstudy  exhaustively  the  entire  foreign  as- 
sistance program  and  ways  in  which  it 
does  or  does  not  serve  the  national  in- 
terest, so  that  the  Congress  may  have  a 
clearer  picture  in  forming  a  realistic  and 
useful  foreign  aid  program. 

Specific  assignments  were  made  to 
private  research  organizations  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  They  included  academic 
centers,  like  the  center  for  international 
studies  at  MIT;  the  research  center  in 
economic  development  and  cultural 
change  at  the  University  of  Chicago; 
management  speciaUsts  like  Jerome  Ja- 
cobson  Associates  and  Louis  J.  Kraeger  & 
Associates;  and  private  research  organi- 
zations such  as  the  American  Enterprise 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association.  A  total  of  12  contracts 
were  entered  into,  at  a  cost  to  the  Senate 
of  $143,000. 

In  addition,  10  private  citizens  were 
asked  to  conduct  surveys  all  over  the 
world  to  find  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  American  foreign  aid,  and  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  special  committee  itself.  Al- 
together, the  taxpayers  spent  about 
$275,000  just  to  evaluate  foreign  aid  and 
recommend  changes  in  management  or 
policy.  Another  useful  study  available  to 


Members  of  Congress  is  a  monograph 
published  by  the  Princeton  Center  of  In- 
ternational Studies,  Some  Perceptives  on 
American  Military  Assistance,  by  Edgar 
S.  Furniss,  Jr.,  a  professor  at  Princeton 
University. 

Yet  the  careful  work  of  these  objec- 
tive, nongovernmental  groups  has  had 
Uttle  imp{u;t  to  date  on  America's  for- 
eign aid  program.  The  general  conclu- 
sion of  the  committee's  studies  was  that 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  for- 
eign nations  is  in  our  national  interest; 
but  also  that  it  requires  clarification  of 
purpose  and  revision  of  its  organization 
if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  in  our  national 
interest.  The  Senate  paid  little  heed  to 
these  studies  last  year  in  approving  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  It  cannot 
justify  repeating  that  mistake  again  this 
year.  My  opposition  to  the  committee 
bill  last  year  was  because  it  did  not  apply 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
these  special  studies  and  the  committee 
gave  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
aid  is  the  role  it  plays  in  helping  our 
military  allies  keep  up  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  their  armed  forces.  Military 
aid  and  accompanying  defense  support 
have  made  up  the  bulk  of  foreign  aid 
since  the  Korean  war.  Military  aid 
consists  of  the  weapons  of  war;  and  de- 
fense support  is  a  short-hand  term  for 
the  additional  money  for  army  pay, 
clothing,  construction  of  roads,  commu- 
nication facilities,  and  so  forth,  it  takes 
for  some  of  these  covmtries  to  maintain 
a  military  force  beyond  their  existing 
financial  capacity.  In  the  words  of  the 
law,  defense  supix>rt  consists  of  the  com- 
modities, services,  financial,  and  other 
aid  specifically  designated  to  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort.  Like  military 
aid,  this  aid  goes  only  to  the  nations 
with  which  we  share  a  mutual-defense 
treaty.  Thus,  defense  support  may  be 
economic,  but  it  is  necessitated  by  the 
military  force,  and  exists  to  maintain 
that  force  rather  than  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  recipient  nation. 

I  want  to  discuss  today  some  of  the 
findings  and  warnings  about  the  future 
contained  in  these  studies.  In  particu- 
lar. I  shall  refer  to  the  two  on  military 
assistance  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Sp>ecial  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
by  Columbia  University's  institute  of 
war  and  peace  studies,  and  the  systems 
analysis  corporation. 

I  want  to  say  first,  as  a  lawyer,  that 
I  am  talking  about  evidence  prepared 
by  experts.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re-> 
spect  for  my  colleagues  m  the  Senate. 
They  have  a  considerable  amoimt  of  ex- 
pert knowledge  on  foreign  affairs.  But 
I  do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  say  they  are  not  the  best  quali- 
fied experts  on  the  subject.  At  best,  we 
all  can  be  best  described  as  sincere  stu- 
dents of  the  subject,  and  as  students  of 
the  subject  I  think  we  should  turn  to 
the  true  experts  on  the  subject.  Unleu 
Senators  can  advance  good  reasons  why 
the  experts  are  in  error,  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  the  American  people  to  follow  th« 
recommendation  of  experts. 

Here,  to  the  tune  of  $275,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  we  had  conducted  a 
series  of  studies  by  the  experts,  who 
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came  forth  with  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  is  needed  to  improve 
our  military-  and  economic-aid  pro- 
grams. The  sad  fact  is  that  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year,  for  the 
most  part  we  gave  little  or  no  heed  to 
the  recommendations  of  experts.  Thus 
the  title  of  my  speech  today,  as  I  chal- 
lenge Senators  once  again  at  least  to 
find  out,  before  they  vote  here  in  the 
Senate,  what  the  experts  have  recom- 
mended, and  the  evidence  on  which  the 
recommendations  of  the  experts  have 
been  based. 

What  I  shall  present  is  not  the  whole 
picture  of  what  these  various  organiza- 
tions foimd  out  about  foreign  aid,  or  even 
about  miUtary  aid.  It  will  not  constitute 
a  conclusion  of  general  findings,  and  will 
not  deal  at  all  with  the  advantages  that 
may  be  gained  by  the  United  States  even 
In  the  same  areas  and  coimtries  where  its 
bad  effects  are  discussed. 

In  short,  wtiat  I  shall  attempt  to  do  to- 
day will  be  to  present  a  compilation  of 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  military 
aid.  as  foimd  by  well-qualified  students 
of  foreign  poUcy.  It  will  be  an  abstract 
of  warnings  about  it,  and  not  a  general 
summary  of  findings.  In  addition  to  the 
studies  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  shall  re- 
fer to  the  Princeton  monograph,  and  to 
the  reports  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  which 
reviewed  the  efficiency  of  the  mihtary 
assistance  program. 
xoimiLtTAaT  PORPoeas  or  arks  aid:  akx  thet 

JUSTU'JJU? 

The  general  purpose  of  military  aid  is 
to  strengthen  non-Communist  nations 
against  Soviet  attack.  This  heading  was 
broken  down  into  three  variants  by  Ed- 
gar 8.  Pumiss  in  his  monograph  pub- 
lished by  the  Princeton  Center  of  Inter- 
national Studies.  First,  Fumiss  lists  aid 
which  would  enable  a  nation  to  repulse 
Communist  aggression.  Second,  aid  to 
enable  a  nation  to  hold  out  against  Com- 
munist aggression  imtil  other  military 
forces  can  come  to  its  assistance.  Third, 
aid  to  supplement  American  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  recipient  nation  to  ward  off 
a  Communist  attack. 

With  the  exception  of  the  military  aid 
we  send  to  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  there  is  no  realistic  basis  for  aid 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recip- 
ient can  thereby  stand  off  Soviet  ag- 
gression alone.  Secretary  Dulles  said  as 
much  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
mutual  security  in  1956.  In  discussing 
the  Far  East  he  said: 

Of  course,  we  recognize  the  armed  forces 
of  these  allies  are  not  alone  sufficient  to 
withstand  the  full  might  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  power  backed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  we  also  maintain  In  the  general 
area  of  the  Western  Pacific  United  States  mo- 
bile striking  power  to  back  up  local  forces. 
The  cost  of  this  force  Is  In  our  defense  budget 
*  *  *  the  two  costs  complement  each  other. 
Neither  would  be  sufficient  without  the 
other. 

Aid  that  serves  this  purpose  of 
strengthening  a  combined  resistance  to 
aggression  is  considered  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  the  only  reasonable  basis 
for  it.  Judging  from  my  mail  and  my 
ocmversations.   But  let  me  i>oint  out  that 


it  should  logically  foe  confined  t<f  the  na- 
tions near  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  Surely  no  military  aid  to 
South  America — and  it  amounts  to  about 
$40  millions  a  year — can  be  Justified 
under  this  purpose.  Nor  can  aid  to 
Spain,  Indonesia,  or  to  Tunisia.  I 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  mili- 
tary aid  that  do  explain  why  Iwe  send 
military  equipment  to  these  nations, 
having  no  effective  part  in  theimllitary 
resistance  that  might  be  ofl'erep  in  the 
event  of  a  Communist  act  of  aggression. 

One  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  prepare 
the  way  for  American  influeiice.  To 
quote  from  Professor  Fumiss: 

A  prime  example  of  the  provlsUm  of  aid 
in  order  to  acquire  miUtary  Influeice  Is.  of 
course,  Spain.  In  return  for  the  right  to 
construct-both  naval  and  air  bases  on  Span- 
ish soil,  "a,  program  of  military  a  i  well  as 
economic  aid  was  instituted. 

The  1955  report  to  Congress  on  the 
mutual-secinity  program  contained  this 
statement: 

The  United  States  continued  ti>  furnish 
Spain's  army  with  tanks,  antlaln  :raf t  and 
antitank  weapons,  and  various  typ<  b  of  com- 
munication equipment.  Spain's  Navy  re- 
ceived a  net  tender  in  addition  to  i  aine  har- 
bor defense. 

In  exchange  for  these  wea  ions,  we 
were  given  permission  to  cons  ruct  air 
and  naval  bases  on  Spanish  soil 

On  February  4  of  this  year,  there  was 
released  a  report  from-the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  om  the  effi- 
cacy of  those  bases  in  Spain,  as  report 
makes  clear  that  the  taxpayers  are  not 
getting  their  money's  worth.     1 

The  Comptroller  General  deserves  the 
great  tribute  which  I  wish  to  pay  to  him. 
He,  incidentally,  is  really  an  officer  of  the 
Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  m(>st  cour- 
ageous men  in  public  service  in.  America 
today.  This  man  of  great  dating  and 
great  dedication  to  the  trust  oif  his  job 
is  worthy  of  our  praise,  in  my  judgment. 

The  present  Presiding  Offlc^  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.' 
Mansfield]  knows  very  well  that  in  the 
recent  past  this  man  has  been  filling  to 
stand  up  and  warn  the  Congfess,  and 
through  the  Congress  the  .^erican 
people,  of  the  great  waste  in  this  ad- 
ministration. He  is  the  kind  of  public 
servant  oUier  public  servant)  should 
emulate. 

What  did  the  Comptroller  Ge  leral  say 
to  the  House  committee?  He  declared 
that  the  base  being  built  at  S^n  Pablo, 
"has  no  operational  value."  Haid  the  Air 
Force  not  insisted  on  construciton,  said 
the  Comptroller  General,  nearly  ^  mil- 
lion would  have  been  saved.     | 

I  remember  that  last  year  lis  the  for- 
eign aid  debate  I  stood  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  and  decried  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  waste  in  the  American  military 
aid  program.  I  received  bitter,  castigat- 
ing letters  from  those  who  want  to  wrap 
the  flag  around  themselves  biit  do  not 
want  to  face  the  facts  as  to]  what  is 
going  on  in  America's  militaryj  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  referring  now  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  pointing 
out  to  the  American  people  th^t  at  one 
base,  which  has  no  operational  y&lue,  we 
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are  wasting  $6  million  of  tb^  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  have  to  get  the  f  act^  out  to  the 
people,  first,  because  the  pr^  has  done 
such  a  "snow  job"  on  American  public 
opinion  that  the  people  have  been  in- 
clined to  accept  as  true  the  {propaganda 
of  this  administration.  Every  time  this 
administration  is  about  tjo  raid  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary funds,  they  plant  a  s^recrow  on 
every  front  lawn  in  America^  figuratively 
speaking.  They  frighten  the  American 
people  into  beUeving  they  are  about  to 
be  destroyed.  The  result  is 
waste. 

I  digress  further  to  sayj  Mr. 
dent,  that  we  see  this  same  result  in  the 
whole  nuclear  program.  Surely;  I  am 
receiving  criticism  because  ll  have  been 
saying  across  America — aiid  I  repeat 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today — 
that  we  ought  to  tiUTi  the  program  over 
to  the  scientists  and  have  ^e  scientists 
give  the  instructions  to  ihe  military 
men,  instead  of  the  military  men  giving 
the  orders  to  the  scientists.  Thereby  we 
would  save  for  the  American  i)eople  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

We  did  that,  thank  God,  On  the  Man- 
hattan project.  As  a  result  ive  were  suc- 
cessful on  the  project.  We 
the  same  with  the  missile 
cause  the  scientists  and  not  the  military 
men  happen  to  be  otu*  experts  in  this 
field.  And  we  do  not  have  too  much 
time. 

Once  again  I  say,  Mr.  Pnesident,  it  la 
simply  good  government  to  nave  the  ex- 
pert job  done  by  the  expert.  I  give  the 
military  men  their  due,  but  {the  military 
job  is  to  carry  out  orders  iind  instruc- 
tions of  a  civilian  government,  not  to 
give  the  orders  and  Instrictions  to  a 
civilian  government.  That  Is  why  I 
would  turn  the  program  ovir  to  the  sci- 
entists. Then  we  woufi  start  to 
eliminate  the  kind  of  wastt  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
pointed  out  in  his  testiniony  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Aid. 

Another  base,  at  Torrejon,  is  near 
Madrid  and  was  constructed  "largely  on 
the  initiative  of  Spanish  authorities  who 
wanted  a  base  near  the  naliional  capital 
for  air  defense  purposes  and  as  a  show 
place  for  at  least  one  jet  fighter  squad- 
ron." j 

Those  are  not  my  words;  ihose  are  the 
words  of  the  Comptroller  0eneraL 

As  a  member  of  tiie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  on  which  committee  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lo^c]  is  one  of 
my  able  colleagues,  I  know4-and  I  have 
warned  the  people  of  this'  country  for 
months — about  the  horrendous  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  military-aid 
program.  The  Senator  frqm  Louisiana 
is  also  aware  of  those  facts^ 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  before 
I  finish  this  speech  about  jsome  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  offeipd  last  year. 
I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
because  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
was  my  chairman  in  1952  iKrhen  we  in- 
vestigated the  operation  oi  NATO  and 
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saw  great  waste  so  far  as 


our  military 


bases  were  concerned — and  so  stated  to 
the  Senate  when  we  returned — knows 
whereof  I  speak  this  afternoon.  But 
there  are  not  many  voices  being  raised 
in  America  in  opposition  to  the  military 
junta  which  has  come  to  dominate  the 
economic  and  military-aid  program  of 
our  country.  It  is  time  that  the  power 
and  control  of  this  American  military 
junta  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  in  this 
session  of  Congress  we  who  are  trusted 
with  the  high  obligations  of  our  office 
take  out  of  the  budget  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  great  waste  under 
the  flag-waving  slogan,  "Security  of  our 
country." 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  this  body  in  de- 
fense of  the  security  of  my  country,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  make  this  country 
secure  if  we  permit  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  mismanage 
the  financial  resources  of  this  country. 
The  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have 
happens  to  be  a  strong  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  take  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Comptroller  General  any 
time  over  the  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  the  President  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  he  simply 
does  not  know  the  facts,  and  that  he 
doesn't  make  the  effort  to  find  them  out. 

I  am  not  interested  in  malung  a  poli- 
tician's statement.  I  am  interested  in 
facts.  The  facts  are  so  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  this  matter  that  it  is  shocking  to  me 
that  Congress  is  not  doing  something 
about  squeezing  out  the  water  from  the 
military  and  economic  aid  program. 

All  told,  the  cost  of  these  Spanish 
bases  will  reach  $483  million  when  com- 
pleted. Is  it  worth  that  price  to  have 
even  influence  with  Franco? 

And  if  influence  is  what  we  are  buy- 
ing, one  might  question  that  we  are  get- 
ting our  money  s  worth  even  in  that.  On 
October  7,  3  days  after  Sputnik  I  was 
put  into  the  sky.  Franco's  loyalty 
if  it  can  be  called  that,  underwent  a  no- 
table revision.  In  a  speech  he  said,  "We 
cannot  ignore  the  political  importance 
of  the  fact  that  a  nation  has  succeeded 
in  launching  the  first  sateUite.  This 
could  not  have  happened  in  the  old  Rus- 
sia; it  was  bound  to  happen  in  the  new 
Russia.  The  achievement  of  great  ex- 
ploits requires  political  unity  and  dis- 
cipline. Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this 
could  not  have  happened  in  countries 
which  are  divided  and  without  order. 

"We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  blinded 
by  passion,"  said  Franco.  "We  must  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  evil  and  what 
has  real  and  effective  value.  I  say  that 
what  has  effective  value  is  political 
unity,  continuity,  authority,  and  dis- 
cipline." 

We  know  the  kind  of  discipline 
Franco  is  taUcing  about.  It  is  not  the 
discipline  of  a  democracy,  not  the  dis- 
cipline that  goes  along  with  a  free  so- 
ciety under  democratic  processes,  but  a 
dictator's  discipline. 

If  Franco  is  not  to  be  blinded  by 
passion,  apparently  he  is  willing  to  be 
blinded  by  cash.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  friendship  that  is  bought  will  not 
stay  bought  because  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  a  higher  bidder.    Russian 


achievement  with  missiles  may  well 
have  outbid  us  with  Franco. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  Tito's 
Yugoslavia,  which  since  sputnik  has 
moved  closer  into  the  Soviet  orbit  by 
recognizing  the  puppet  rulers  of  East 
Germany.  We  should  remember  that 
the  only  reliable  aUies  are  those  who 
believe  in  freedom  and  will  fight  for  it; 
it  is  with  them  that  we  should  arrange 
our  mutual  defenses. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  reassess  the 
value  of  our  bases  in  Spain.  Does  the 
age  of  missiles  and  the  basing  of  mis- 
siles in  the  British  Isles  and  possibly 
elsewhere  in  Europe  reduce  the  need  for 
bases  in  Spain? 

Let  us  be  frank.  We  proceeded  with 
the  Spanish  handout,  first,  over  the  open 
opposition  of  the  British,  and  then  in 
the  face  of  their  forced  silence.  They 
have  never  been  happy  about  it,  be- 
cause they  recognize  who  are  the  allies 
upon  whom  we  can  count  when  the 
chips  are  down.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  that  when  the  chips  are 
down  we  cannot  count  on  any  dictator- 
ship in  the  great  contest  between  free- 
dom and  totahtarianism. 

Are  the  Spanish  bases  worth  the  price 
we  pay  of  arming  a  dictator  with  weap- 
ons that  probably  will  never  be  used 
against  a  Communist  aggressor? 

A  second  example  is  Saudi  Arabia.  In 
the  House  hearings  last  summer,  WilUam 
Roundtree,  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Near  Eastern  affairs  stated: 

•  •  •  We  agreed  with  the  Saudi  Arabia 
Government  in  1951.  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  airfield  at  Dhabran 
was  negotiated,  that  we  would  provide  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  military  items  required 
by  Saudi  Arabia  for  its  armed  forces. 

That  was  in  1951.  Since  then,  under 
the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  become  eligible  for  grants  of  military 
aid.  as  well  as  its  purchase.  What  do 
Senators  think  the  appraised  value  of 
oil  in  Saudi  Arabia  is?  Only  billions. 
Here  we  are,  living  under  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  pouring  out,  by  way  of 
gifts  to  that  completely  totalitarian  state, 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  to  maintain  the  military 
forces  of  a  dictatorship.  We  ought  to 
have  our  heads  examined.  It  is  pure 
fantasy.  It  does  not  make  common 
horsesense.  I  have  a  mare  that  knows 
how  to  open  farm  gates.  She  has  more 
sense  than  this  policy  reflects.  There 
is  no  commonsense  to  our  policy.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  billions  to  support  its  own 
military  msichine. 

Oh,  it  is  said  that  if  we  do  not  do  it, 
the  Russians  will  come  in.  It  is  said 
that  if  we  do  not  give,  or  at  least  sell, 
weapons  to  these  dictators,  the  Russians 
will.  Who  is  being  kidded?  Not  the  dic- 
tators of  oil  states  in  the  Middle  East. 
They  know  that  such  arguments  help 
them  to  obtain  handouts.  But  they  also 
know  that  if  we  were  to  let  them  swim 
in  their  own  oil  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  really  devise  a  mutual-security  pro- 
gram— ^If  that  is  what  they  want — a  pro- 
gram imder  which  they  would  pay  their 
own  way,  they  would  jump  at  the  chance, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  know 
that  if  the  Russians  move  in,  they  move 
out. 


All  the  talk  to  the  effect  that  If  m 
do  not  arm  Arab  dictator  States  they  will 
make  some  deal  with  Russia  is  but  an- 
other form  of  international  blackmail; 
and  I  use  language  which  I  ttilnk  can 
be  imderstood.  What  the  Baghdad-pact 
countries  did  to  Secretary  IXillee  the 
other  day  was  but  another  form  of  inter- 
national blackmail.  Such  a  policy  ought 
to  be  stom>ed. 

In  short,  we  are  arming  the  totali- 
tarian government  of  Saudi  Arabia  in 
exchange  for  military  bases  on  its  terri- 
tory. We  need  a  reassessment  of  the 
need  for  those  bases  and  of  the  price  be- 
ing paid  for  them  not  just  by  us  but  by 
their  own  people,  too.  Frankly,  it  is  my 
personal  conviction  that  ttie  price  is  too 
high.  The  United  States  has  never  been 
a  country  to  trade  human  freedom  for 
military  power,  yet  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing,  in  my  opinion,  in  Spain 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Another  painful  example  of  our  mili- 
tary aid  being  put  to  uses  having  nothing 
to  do  with  communism  is  the  French 
campaign  in  Algeria.  In  the  hearings 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  last  spring, 
the  following  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween Senator  Pulbright  and  General 
Guthrie.  Director  of  the  European  Re- 
gion of  the  Office  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs: 

Senator  FtrLBRicirr.  How  much  of  the  aid 
for  Prance  goes  to  Algeria? 

General  GtrrHan.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say.  You  mean  the  equipment?  TtM 
hardware? 

Senator  Potakicrt.  Tee. 

General  Outrkix.  Everyone  knows  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  hardware  we  have  delivered 
in  the  past  has  gone  to  Algeria,  and  even 
France  reports  that  it  catmot  determine  ex- 
actly which  rlfie  or  truck  it  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  aid  program,  but  I  am  safe  in 
saying  It  is  a  substantial  portion  of  tae 
equipment  in  Africa. 

That  policy  is  costing  us  friends  In 
Asia  and  Africa.  I  sat  in  a  parliamen- 
tary conference  in  India,  as  chairman  of 
the  American  delegation,  in  December. 
It  is  tough  going  when  we  try  to  answer 
the  criticisms  of  the  African  and  Asian 
delegates  about  the  American  milkary 
aid  program,  which  places  the  aid  in  the 
hands  of  countries  which  use  it  to  keep 
down  freedom  We  had  better  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  these  criticisms.  We 
had  better  get  it  out  of  our  heads,  rnd 
quickly,  that  our  professions  are  accepted 
as  facts.  In  that  parliamentary  confer- 
ence I  found  great  criticism  of  American 
military  aid  programs. 

I  had  conference  and  conversation 
after  conference  and  conversation  with 
delegates  from  Asia  and  Africa.  As  I 
said  earUer  this  afternoon,  this  weekend 
brought  a  shocking  example  of  misuse 
of  American  military  aid.  The  use  of 
American  planes  by  the  French  in  their 
attack  upon  a  Tiuiisian  village  points  up 
the  fact  that  our  military  aid  is  often 
being  used  for  purposes  that  do  not 
serve  American  defense  interests.  I 
quote  frcmi  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  9,  yesterday: 

French  spokesmen  in  Paris  and  Alglen 
acknowledged  that  a  raid  had  been  made  by 
11  United  States-buUt  B-as  medliun  bomb- 
ers and  14  Jet  and  piston  engine  fighters, 
including  6  United  States-made  aircraft,  in 
reprisal  for  the  shooting  down  of  a  Ftench 
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MOonnalManoe  {dane  over  Algeria  by  anti- 
aircraft Are  from  IMnisla  earlier  today. 

A  special  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  Thomas  P.  Brady,  reported  in 
the  same  newspaper  that  at  least  67 
persons  were  left  dead  or  dying  from  the 
raid,  and  90  wounded  were  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  area.  I  submit  that  ttie 
substance  of  the  American  people  can 
and  must  be  put  to  more  useful  purpose 
than  the  suppression  of  Algerian  rebels, 
and  raids  of  the  kind  that  occurred  in 
Tunisia. 

I  pointed  out  earUer  this  afternoon 
that  people  of  Tunisia  area  have  been 
among  our  best  friends  in  Africa.  We 
have  a  job  of  foreign  relations  to  do  with 
regard  to  this  incident,  unless  I  com- 
pletely misread  the  attitude  of  our  asso- 
ciates at  the  parliamentary  conference  in 
December.  I  say  that  because  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  people  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  uses  to 
which  American  military  aid  is  being 
put  under  one  pretext  or  another.  The 
use  that  disturbs  them  the  most  is  the 
fact  that  in  places  it  is  being  used  to 
suppress  freedom.  Once  before  I  com- 
mented upon  the  reply  I  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  a  hearing  be- 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
when  I  tried  to  elicit  from  him  his  ra- 
tionale for  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
countries  which  use  it  to  keep  down  free- 
dom. He  said,  in  effect,  "Well,  one  rea- 
son for  it  is  to  help  a  government  keep 
down  dissident  groups." 

That  is  an  interesting  phrase.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  watch  these  fellows 
for  the  semantics  they  use.  That  phrase 
would  give  the  impression,  by  implica- 
tion, that  he  means  Conmiunist  groups. 
The  fact  is  that  the  fight  for  freedom 
in  many  nations  of  the  world  is  a  fight 
put  on  by  dissident  groups  who  are  as 
opposed  to  communism  as  we  are. 

So  I  said  in  substance,  "Mr.  Secretary, 
if  I  understand  you  correctly,  and  were 
I  a  Citizen  of  one  of  those  countries,  with 
my  deep  convictions  in  and  dedication  to 
hviman  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, might  I  not  find  myself  in  a 
position  where  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  would  be  sending  in 
weapons  for  use  against  me?" 

That  is  what  we  are  told.  That  is  why 
again  this  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  make  a 
plea  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  military 
foreign  aid  program. 

We  had  the  announcement  not  long 
ago  that  the  Secretary  of  State — the  an- 
noimcemoit  was  somewhat  garbled,  but 
this  was  the  best  meaning  we  could 
finally  get  out  of  It — ^will  follow  a  policy 
of  arming  at  least  some  American  bomb- 
ers with  nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  Nehru  had  6<Hnething  to  say  on 
this  subject,  in  our  debate  in  India,  when 
he  pointed  out  Uiat  as  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  engage  in  the  interna- 
tional game  of  armament  leapfrog,  he 
did  not  know  whether  Russia  was  ahead 
or  the  United  States  was  ahead.  He 
thought  proiMtbly  the  truth  was  that  on 
some  things  Russia  was  ahead,  and  on 
•  other  things  the  United  States,  but  that 
on  all  things  pertaining  to  armaments, 
the  Western  Powers  and  Russia  are  en- 


gaged in  a  game  of  intemationkil  leap- 
frog with  today  the  United  St4tes  and 
our  allies  ahead,  and  tomorrow  Russia 
ahead,  but  that  eventually  the  game  will 
lead  to  the  brink,  with  the  last  leap  tak- 
ing us  all  over  the  brink  of  t>blivion. 
Then  he  pointed  out  the  greatjconcem 
of  his  people  with  respect  to  tne  state- 
ment of  policy  that  we  are  going  to  have 
circling  to  various  trouble  spott  of  the 
world  American  bombers  loacisd  with 
nuclear  warheads. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  such  bombc  can  go 
off  by  accident.  Certainly  thej  can  go 
off  by  design.  Certainly  thejn  can  go 
ofT  if  some  people  in  a  military  jiunta  be- 
lieve, after  they  have  stirred  up  an  emo- 
tionally tense  situation — that  this  is  the 
time  to  make  the  great  sacrifice. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  we  ar^  dealing 
with  just  that  kind  of  situation  in  Tu- 
nisia today.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
facts  are.  I  am  certainly  glad  [that  the 
State  Department  will  investigate  the 
situation.  However,  it  is  posable  that 
some  triggerhappy  officer  folowed  a 
course  of  action  which  was  notla  course 
of  action  wanted  by  his  government. 
The  danger  is  that  when  such  persons 
are  put  in  that  position,  and  ian,  in  a 
triggerhappy  hysteria,  create  this  kind 
of  unfortunate,  international  Jincident, 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  threa(|ened.  If 
it  is  bad  enough,  a  large  part  of  ^e  world, 
so  far  as  its  inhabitants  are  c 
will  pass  into  obUvion  because, 
pointed  out,  the  leap  will  be 
brink. 

A  second  nonmilitary  pur 
tary  aid  is  to  protect  our  line; 
munication  and  our  access  to  rtiw  mate- 
rials. The  best  example  of  thi$  purpose 
is  in  South  America.  It  was  but  forth 
in  1954  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Holland  before  the  Sena^  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

This  program  (military  aid  to  Sciitli  Amer- 
ica] has  very  limited  and  specific  jobjectives. 
In  time  of  war  we  would  rely  heavily  on  Latin 
American  raw  materials  to  maintain  our 
economy  in  full  production,  and]  the  Latin 
Americans  would,  In  turn,  rely  |on  us  for 
imports  which  they  would  requlrt  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  their  econotnles.  The 
maintenance  of  this  vital  trade  in  time  of 
war  will  be  dependent  on  protection  of  the 
Inter-American  sea  and  air  routes  of  com- 
munication and  certain  strategic  installa- 
tions. The  piirpose  of  this  proaam,  then, 
is  to  provide  Latin  American  co\3itrles  with 
the  type  of  equipment  and  training  they 
will  need  In  order  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
burden  of  safeguarding  such  lines  of  com- 
munication and  Installationa.        j 

One  might  well  ask,  safeguard  from 
what  and  whom?  As  Professor  Purniss 
points  out,  there  is  a  gap  resembling  a 
chasm  between  the  stated  pmrposes  of 
the  Latin  American  military  |  programs 
and  the  ends  they  actually  sei^e.  Says 
Professor  Fumiss : 

The  geography  of  the  area  and  xtie  strength 
of  the  20  American  Republics  male  fantastic 
the  supposition  that  an  annual  commitment 
by  the  United  States  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
tnUUon  dollars,  even  for  an  Indeftnlte  period 
of  time,  could  bring  the  indlvldtial  Latin 
American  military  e8tabll8hment4  to  a  point 
where  they  oould  resist  any  (equally  fan- 
tastic) Communist  aggression  by  themselves, 
with  United  States  help  after  a  Itlmelag.  or 
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even  with  whatever  United  Statis  forces  were 
actiudly  on  the  spot. 

I  have  quoted  from  page  29  of  the  mon- 
ograph by  Professor  Purniss. j 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  ti  date — cer- 
tainly not  on  the  Committed  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  in  the  Senate — Question  the 
expertness  of  the  PrincetonI  study,  any 
more  than  I  have  heard  anyone,  in  com- 
mittee or  in  the  Senate,  ques  tion  the  ex- 
pertness  of  the  studies  cond  icted  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  M  issachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  or  Columbia 
University. 

As  I  reach  the  conclusion  qf  my  speech, 
I  am  basing  my  case — until  iomeone  can 
show  me  it  has  holes  In  it-i-on  the  evi- 
dence of  experts,  not  on  the  opinion  of 
politicians. 

South  America  is  in  no  d  linger  of  ex- 
ternal Soviet  aggression;  internal  sub- 
version has  not  been  eliminated  by  miU- 
tary  aid,  as  we  saw  in  Guatemala;  In 
some  South  American  countries  our 
military  aid  has  been  used! in  struggles 
between  rival  "juntas"  haVing  nothing 
to  do  with  communism.  Ytt  from  1949 
to  1957  we  spent  $175  million  to  arm 
Latin  American  countries,  in  addition  to 
the  arms  they  have  purchased  from  us. 
I  suggest  that  it  is  time  we  Ire-study  the 
question  of  military  aid  to  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  perhaps  wifh  a  view  of 
shifting  to  more  economic  assistance 
through  the  Organization  pf  American 
States. 

Another  discernible  pui 
lean  military  aid  is  to  bi 
strength  to  preserve  mt 
This  is  a  purpose  hard  to 
plicitly  from  administration  spokesmen, 
probably  because  of  the  o^us  that  at- 
taches to  the  kind  of  order  our  aid  is 
promoting  in  many  parts  tl  the  world. 
The  prime  object  of  strengthening  na- 
tions against  external  aggitession  some- 
times carries  over  as  an  Argument  for 
its  continuance  in  countries  far  from 
Russian  borders  on  the  ground  that  the 
country  is  threatened  by  intjernal  seizure. 
This  purpose  for  aid  has  baen  applied  to 
Latin  America,  and  to  countries  in  both 
the  Near  and  Par  East.  As  George  V. 
Allen  put  it  in  the  1956  mutual  security 
hearings : 

We  desire  sufficient  military  Strength  in  the 
area  (the  Near  East]  to  lisure  stability. 
We  dont  want  situations  whsre  the  Soviet* 
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or  anyone  else  can  capitalize  on  tiirmoll  or 
chaos. 

So  stability — ^not  freedoin.  not  prog- 
ress, not  opportunity,  but  merely  stabil- 
ity— is  the  professed  objecjt  of  much  of 
American  military  aid. 

Tquote  in  part  from  the  Columbia  In- 
stitute study : 

It  may  be  of  little  Impoitance  whether 
local  rebel  groups  are  Commuiilst  led  or  even 
avowed  Communists.  Unfulfilled  nationalist 
asplratlona  and  demands  ma^e  In  the  name 
of  social  justice  can,  whether  or  not  ex- 
ploited by  the  Communists,  create  turmoil, 
disorganize  national  life,  and  undermine  the 
stability  of  governments,  tfcereby  serving 
Soviet,  whether  Russian  or  Chinese,  pur- 
poses. For  this  reason,  mllHtary  assistance 
policies  in  many  Asian  counitrlee  have  em- 
phasized the  creation  of  liitemal -security 
forces.  Even  where  the  arm4d  strength  de- 
veloped is  no  match  for  the  Chinese  or  So- 
viet Russian  mUltary  power  that  oould  be 


pitted  against  It.  these  forces  are  helping  to 
meet  a  local  threat  which  is  real  an^j  immi- 
nent. 

To  get  Stability  often  requires  that 
we  seek  and  preserve  cooperation  with 
local  ruling  organizations;  that  we  buy 
cooperation  and  friendship,  even  if  it 
rueans  upholding  the  hand  of  a  mihtary 
or  aristocratic  junta.  That  this  has 
been  the  case  in  the  Near  East  is  obvious 
from  many  examples.  It  has  been  true 
in  Latin  America,  where  the  government 
has  done  some  monumental  juggling  to 
keep  "friendly"  governments  in  power — 
governments  friendly  to  us,  ansrway,  re- 
gardless of  how  friendly  they  are  to  the 
hberties  of  their  own  people. 

Professor  Fumiss  cites  the  interesting 
case  of  Colombia.  The  Colombian  army 
helped  to  restore  order  on  behalf  of  a 
conservative  government  when  the 
leader  of  the  rival  liberal  party  was 
murdered  in  1948.  Subsequently,  the 
army  seized  control  by  a  coup  from  the 
Conservatives  it  had  put  in  power. 
Later,  another  army  faction  seized  con- 
trol from  the  first.  Colombia  has  been 
eligible  for  American  arms,  both  by 
grant  and  purchase,  since  1952.  Yet 
communism,  either  foreign  or  in- 
digenous, has  not  been  involved  in  this 
struggle  for  power. 

To  sum  up  the  purposes  of  military 
aid  which  are  unrelated  to  defense 
against  overt  Soviet  aggression.  I  quote 
again  from  the  Columbia  Institute  of 
War  and  Peace  Studies : 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the  mili- 
tary forces  that  are  trained  and  equipped 
through  the  United  States  aid  program  are 
conceived  to  have  strategic  value  in  Western 
Hemisphere  defense.  In  the  event  of  gen- 
eral war,  they  could  relieve  United  States 
forces,  which  would  almost  certainly  be 
hard  pressed  on  other  fronts,  of  the  task 
of  patrolling  sealanes  and  guarding  alrbases 
and  other  critically  important  faclUtleB.  In 
both  peace  and  war.  they  have  important  in- 
ternal Beciirlty  functions.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  Guatemala  clearly  illustrates  that 
Soviet-directed  Communist  challenges  are 
possible  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
this  being  true,  the  granting  of  arms  aid  to 
some  Latin  American  countries  may  be  im- 
portant in  enabling  them  to  combat  the 
threat  of  subversion.  Some  of  these  coim- 
tries  may  wish  to  build  and  maintain  their 
armed  forces  for  other  reasons  as  well:  to 
maintain  a  dictator  in  power;  to  be  ade- 
quately defended  against  a  neighboring 
country  with  which  there  is  a  longstanding 
border  dispute;  or  for  preetige  reasons  (or 
possibly  only  vanity  reasons),  to  have  a 
few  pieces  of  shiny  modern  equipment  to 
parade  on  national  independence  day. 

These  nonmilitary  purposes  of  our 
aid  I  respectfully  suggest  shoiUd  be  re- 
examined this  year  along  the  lines  of 
the  Colimibia  University  study. 

BXASSKSSMENT   Or  D^TENSE  BOLX  OF  ALUBI 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the 
special  Senate  committee  studies  was 
that  military  aid  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  enjoy  the  addi- 
tion of  Canada  and  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  American  defense  system. 
The  addition  of  the  military  forces  of 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  West  Ger- 
many, to  mention  the  major  powers,  to 
our  American  forces  is  an  addition  the 
Nation  could  not  possibly  replace  with 
American  forces  over  a  long  period  of 
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time.  Moreover,  the  geographic  ad- 
vantage we  have  in  the  use  of  advanced 
bases  in  Europe  is  irreplaceable  at 
present,  lacking  as  we  do  the  advanced 
ballistics  missiles  apparent^  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Communist  world. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Columbia 
University's  Institute  of  War  and  Peace 
Studies,  the  coahtion  of  our  military 
forces  with  those  of  Western  Europe 
gives  the  United  States  a  striking  power 
that  an  exclusively  American  investment 
could  not  produce. 

But  the  recent  NATO  summit  confer- 
ence and  its  conflict  over  missile  bases 
on  European  soil  accented  the  primary 
recommendation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee last  year  that  the  role  of  our 
allies  in  the  total  defense  pattern  be 
reassessed.  It  was  the  principal  rec- 
ommendation of  the  special  committee 
regarding  mihtary  aid  that  there  be  a 
new  study  by  military  experts  and  by 
the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees of  the  new  demands  upon  western 
defenses  imposed  by  the  nuclear-missile 
age. 

Let  me  quote  the  exact  words  of  the 
committee  report: 

With  respect  to  legislative  authorizations 
for  military  aid,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  need  for  this  program  stems  from  the 
needs  of  national  defense  which  in  turn  are 
governed  in  large  measure  by  the  state  of 
weapons  development  and  the  general  inter- 
national situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  program  of  military  aid  Is  now  needed. 
As  already  noted,  however,  it  is  not  clear  to 
the  committee  whether  military  aid  is  well 
adj  listed  to  our  total  strategy  of  defense. 

And  again: 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  appropriate  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  make  a  broad  inquiry  Into  the  re- 
lationship of  military  aid  to  the  strategic 
concept  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  interrelationship  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  permanent  poUcy  with  respect 
to  miUtary  aid. 

It  was  because  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  special  Senate  committee,  based 
in  part  on  this  Columbia  University 
study,  that  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
this  year,  particularly  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who  is 
on  the  floor  at  this  time,  in  offering  a 
substitute  resolution,  calling  for  what  we 
termed  a  high-level  review  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  a  review  of  the  economic 
and  military  aid  program,  to  seek  the 
facts. 

As  my  two  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  who  are  at 
present  in  the  Chamber  will  testify,  upon 
their  insistence  and  encouragement  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  committee,  and  we  are  now  con- 
ducting that  review.  It  is  a  review 
which,  I  think,  augurs  well  for  sound 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress 
In  respect  to  the  problems  I  am  raising 
this  afternoon. 

It  ts  my  judgment  that  as  a  result  of 
that  review,  the  Senate  will  be  in  a 
better  position  this  year  to  implement 
some  of  the  recommendations  it  ignored 
last  year,  after  it  spent  $275,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  special  studies  by 


the  experts  who  were  assigned  to  the  job 
of  evaluating  the  operations  of  Ameri- 
can military  and  economic  programs. 

The  committee  applied  that  same  rec- 
ommendation to  defense  support,  which, 
together  with  military  aid,  constitutes 
the  great  bulk  of  foreign  aid.  We  should 
note  that  this  was  a  presputnik  recom- 
mendation. Even  before  sputnik,  the 
special  committee  foimd  madequate  the 
adjustment  of  our  defense  strategy  to 
new  weapons. 

Before  another^  mutual  security  bill  is 
acted  on,  I  Ijeheve  the  Foreign  Relations 
or  Armed  Services  Committees,  or  both 
together,  should  make  this  reevaluation 
and  should  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  its  assistance  and  advice. 
The  new  request  for  the  military  and  sup- 
porting-aid parts  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
$2,665,000,000,  out  of  a  total  program  of 
$3.9  biUions.  That  is  too  much  money,  in 
my  judgment,  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  spend,  without  being  able  to  justify  it 
as  money  spent  in  the  best  interest  of 
American  security.  At  least,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  who  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  duty  of  telling  the  American 
people  how  we  justify  the  taking  of  any 
action  which  is  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  experts  we  have  hired 
to  study  the  operation  and  effects  of  the 
program. 

SDOmONAL  WARNINGS  OF  SPECIAL  COMICITTBB 

In  addition  to  a  new  assessment  of  the 
relationship  to  our  American  defense 
forces  and  those  of  our  allies,  the  Con- 
gress should  examine  the  specific  find- 
ings of  the  special  committee  and  its 
task-force  groups  on  military  aid  and 
defense  support.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned by  their  findings  on  arms  aid  to 
non-NATO  countries.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Institute  of  War  and  Peace 
Studies  compared  military  aid  to  NATO 
countries  with  our  aid  to  Asian  and 
Near  East  countries.  It  found  great  dif- 
ferences: The  NATO  coimtries  have 
worked  out  a  comparatively  integrated 
command  for  common  defense;  there  is 
almost  no  likelihood  that  our  weapons 
will  be  turned  on  other  NATO  members ; 
their  defense  efforts  are  based  on  estab- 
lished systems  of  production  which  no 
longer  need  additional  support  from  us; 
Western  nations  have  long  military  tra- 
ditions, and  have  largely  succeeded  in 
harmonizing  their  miUtary  establish- 
ments with  democratic  institutions. 

According  to  this  study,  none  of  these 
characteristics  are  found  in  the  nations 
of  the  Near  East  and  Asia  which  we  are 
assisting. 

Based  on  this  Columbia  University 
study  and  one  by  the  Systems  Analysis 
Corp.,  the  s];>ecial  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate warned  of  three  problems  already 
evident  in  military  assistance;  and  I 
point  out  that  they  apply  primarily  to 
nations  outside  NATO. 

WA8XS  IN  nX-SUllU)  KQUIPMKNT 

The  first  problem  is  the  suitability  of 
the  level  of  military  aid  and  the  types 
of  arms  being  provided  to  less  developed 
covmtries.  "The  committee's  studies 
found  that  in  many  cases  military  aid 
Is  ill  adjusted  to  the  requirements  and 
capabilities  of  some  recipient  countries, 
particularly  the  less-developed  onea.    In 
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these  studies  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
types  of  equipment  supplied  to  some  na- 
tions are  poorly  suited  to  the  terrain, 
and  that  tn  some  of  these  countries  the 
forces  supported  by  military  aid  may  be 
excessive. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  re- 
leased a  report,  dated  January  16,  1958, 
on  the  review  by  the  (General  Accounting 
Office  of  the  military-assistance  pro- 
gram. The  key  committee  finding  dealt 
with  this  point,  and  I  quote  from  it  in 
fuU: 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded  that 
the  military-force  objectives  approved  for 
United  States  support  in  certain  countries 
are  not  realistic  In  terms  of  the  country's 
manpower  and  financial  capabilities;  that 
these  objectives  are  not  always  mutually  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country  concerned,  and  are 
not  always  motivated  by  military  consid- 
erations. 

This  Is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  funda- 
mental policies  under  which  this  Important 
program  is  administered.  It  leads  to  the 
logical  questions:  How  well  have  the  objec- 
tives of  the  mutual-security  legislation  been 
accomplished?  How  much  of  the  $24  billion 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  program 
has  been  wasted? 

To  leave  these  questions  unanswered  with 
no  corrective  action  woiild  be  scandalous  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  now  when  the 
President  is  requesting  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  mutual-security  program  which 
he  says  Is  one  of  the  major  weapons  In  the 
fight  of  the  Free  World  for  survival.  Ob- 
viously, a  complete  review  Is  called  for  by 
the  appropriate  Legislative  committees  and 
the  Executive.  The  Congress  and  the  people 
of  this  country  must  be  assured  that  there 
Is  a  sound  and  proper  basis  upon  which  the 
Executive  expends  billions  of  dollars  in  be- 
half of  out  mutual  security.  Many  studies 
have  been  made  dealing  with  the  overaU 
objectives  of  the  mutual-security  program, 
but  this  Is  the  first  time  a  comprehensive. 
Independent  audit  of  the  program  has  been 
made. 

This  committee  does  not  in  this  report 
evaluate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  mutual-security  program. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral mean  that  the  United  States  has  given 
military  end  items  to  some  countries  to  equip 
a  total  force  which  Is  either  beyond  (1) 
the  manpower  capabilities  of  the  country  to 
raise;  (2)  the  technical  manpower  capa- 
bility to  maintain;  (3)  the  economic  capa- 
bility of  the  country  to  sustain,  even  if  such 
a  force  could  be  raised;  or  (4)  the  desire  or 
willingness  of  the  recipient  country  to  fulfill 
or  comply  with  the  military  objectives  as- 
signed for  It.  It  means  further  that  the 
maximum  military  effectiveness  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  could  have  been  developed 
with  less  United  States  aid  than  that  which 
has  been  furnished,  or  which  wlU  be  fur- 
nished in  the  future  so  long  as  such  an 
unrealistic  basis  Is  used  for  programing  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr.  President,  this  excerpt  is  from 
House  Report  No.  1281.  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  which  includes  the 
text  of  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
our  military-assistance  program. 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  is  en- 
tirely correct  in  calling  for  some  answers 
to  these  critical  conclusions  before  Con- 
gress enacts  another  mutual-security 
program. 

MATIOIf  AUBIC  FXD  BT  AMKUCAN  ASMS 

The  second  question  raised  by  our  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  To  Study  the  For- 
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eign  Aid  Program  was  as  to  the  possi- 
bility that  competition  for  antis  aid 
among  recipients  is  adding  to  the  cost 
of  the  program  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. There  is  no  question  that  aid 
intended  for  defense  against  communism 
is  stimulating  among  recipients  antd  their 
neighbors  nationalistic  rivalries  [which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  commimilm. 

I  cite  as  perhaps  the  worst  etample 
our  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  Thje  issue 
between  India  and  Pakistan  over.  Kash- 
mir has  been  fed  by  American  military 
assistance  to  Pakistan.  It  has  icaused 
that  country  to  use  its  meager  economic 
resources  to  support  a  top-heav$r  mili- 
tary structure,  and  has  forced  ijidia  in 
turn  to  match  Pakistan's  force  ^ith  its 
own,  as  the  two  dispute  control  ol|  Kash- 
mir. Thus,  two  nations  who  urgently 
need  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
their  people  are,  instead,  diverting  re- 
sources to  military  establishments  di- 
rected against  each  other;  and  t|iis  has 
occurred  in  part  as  a  result  of  American 
policy. 

In  1956  the  Senator  from  Kintucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  then  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee : 

It  Is  true  that  the  difficulties  beti  reen  In- 
dia and  the  United  States  grew  ch  efly  out 
of  United  States  military  aid  to  iakistan. 
As  you  know,  there  were  grave  dlBBciiltles 
between  India  and  Pakistan  after  [Xirtltlon. 
There  were  riots  and  bloodshed  during  the 
transfers  of  population,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  the  dispute  over  Kashn4r — from 
India's  point  of  view,  a  cease-fire  had  been 
obtained  between  Pakistan  and  India  in 
Kashmir,  and  India  considers  It  I  an  un- 
friendly act  that  the  United  Stat*  placed 
military  supplies  in  the  hands  of  aj  country 
with  whom  they  had  actually  engaged  in 
warfare  and  when  a  cease-fire  had  ably  been 
secured.  In^la  also  believes  that  t^  the  ex- 
tent of  ovur  nililtary  aid  to  Pakistton,  they 
must  increase  their  own  defensalB.  They 
must  take  the  limited  resources  wl^ich  they 
want  to  devote  to  economic  progtess,  and 
put  it  into  defense.  This  they  recent  very 
much. 

Here  I  wish  to  say,  parentnetically, 
that  I  fully  appreciate  PakistMi's  fear 
of  the  superior  manpower  and  Vnilitary 
potential  of  her  neighbor,  India,  land  her 
feeling  that  unless  she  is  supplied  by  us 
with  modem  military  equipmeiit,  such 
as  jet  bombers,  to  offset  India's  mherent 
supremacy,  her  security  is  threatened. 

However,  it  would  be  more  inlkeeping 
with  America's  dedication  to  peaceful 
procedures  for  maintaining  pealce  if  we 
had  exercised  greater  leadership  in 
seeking  to  get  the  leaders  of  India  and 
Pakistan  to  pledge  themselves  tJb  a  non- 
violence policy,  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  Indian  philosophy,  with  the  definite 
assurance  by  the  United  States  of  our 
assistance  in  case  one  nation  w^re  mili- 
tarily attacked  by  the  other.        | 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  exercise  of 
American  leadership  in  such  an  approach 
to  Pakistan's  problems  would  have  pro- 
duced less  tension  in  that  pait  of  the 
world  than  a  program  of  militai  y  aid. 


violates,  In  my  opinion,  the  vi<|al  tenet  of 
democracy  that  a  people  m^  be  in- 
formed in  order  to  make  sound  Judg- 
ments. I 

In  the  co\u*se  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings last  year,  I  made  an  issue  of  the  se- 
crecy stamp  on  information  ionceminflr 
our  military  aid  to  individual  countries, 
information  that  is  availably  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  upon  request,,  but  which 
is  not  to  be  made  public,  llie  result 
was  a  memorandum  from  th^  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  AdministHttion  ex- 
plaining why  coimtry-by-country  miU- 

tary  aid  is  kept  secret.  Four  tnajor  rea- 
sons were  given:  First,  that  t|ie  disE)Osl- 
tion  of  this  military  power  14  a  part  of 
American  national  defense  and  informa- 
tion about  it  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Communist  world;  seconci  the  Com- 
munist bloc  conceals  its  own  ihilitary  as- 
sistance while  emphasizing  ite  economic 
aid,  and  information  on  the  amount  of 
United  States  miUtary  aid  would  be  of 
great  propaganda  value  to  tl^em;  third, 
jealousies  and  resentments  ak'ise  among 
recipient  nations  and  knowledge  of  a 
greater  amount  of  aid  to  k  neighbor 
would  lead  to  competition  among  them; 
fourth,  advance  revelation  of  proposed 
aid  figures  would  reduce  the  negotiating 
power  of  the  United  States  in  agreeing  on 
the  final  assistance  we  will  provide. 

Two  statements  by  missioh  chiefs  in 
support  of  secrecy  were  included  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  Ambassador,  for  example  stated  that 
the  government  to  which  he  Is  accredited  was 
already  aware  of  greater  United  States  miU- 
tary assistance  efforts  in  nelghl>oring  coun- 
tries but  that  any  publication  df  official  fig- 
ures In  this  regard  would  encpurage  It  to 
Increase  pressure  on  the  Unlteid  States  for 
greatly  increased  assistance  without  regard 
to  the  country's  absorptive  capacity.  •  •  • 
An  Ambassador  in  another  region,  to  give 
another  example,  felt  that  the  qislease  of  fig- 
ures in  any  category  would  be  ^ery  prejudi- 
cial to  American  Interests  by  glpng  impetus 
to  a  competitive  armament  ra^e  in  his  re- 
gion. He  felt  that  it  would  al^o  create  un- 
told problems  for  the  future  1:  we  tried  to 
explain  the  differences  in  aid  evels  among 
countries  In  his  area. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  pri  ited  at  this 
point  the  full  text  of  the  :CA  memo- 
randiun,  which  appieared  on  pages  510- 
512  of  the  Senate  hearings  |on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1957. 


SXCKXCT    VXn.   OVXB    MILXTAXT    AID 

One  of  the  shocking  result4  of  this 
military-aid  program  has  been  the  se- 
crecy surrounding  it.  The  problems  I 
have  discussed  so  far  are  dlrjctly  re- 
sponsible for  this  extreme  secrei  y,  which 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randvtm  was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wht    Certain    Mtttual    SECunrrr    Pkockam 
PiGuaxs  Are  Classic  ixd 

The  executive  branch  believep  that,  when- 
ever possible,  figures  on  the  m^itual  security 
program  should  be  unclassified  and  fully 
available  for  public  discussion.  '  With  this  In 
mind,  the  executive  branch  pirlodlcaUy  re- 
views its  classification  policy  with  a  view  to 
declassification  of  as  much  mmtual  security 
program  data  as  possible.  I 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  the  continued  classification  of  certain 
Individual  country  figures.  Somewhat  dif- 
ferent reasons  obtain  for  the  cUtsslfication  of 
military  assistance  figiu'es  an^  of  nonmlU- 
tary  assistance  figures.  The  two  categories 
will  be  considered  separately.    I 

The  reasons  for  the  continued  classifica- 
tion of  a  number  of  military  asi  listance  coun 
try  figures  are  obvloxis.     Mllitluy  assistance 
to  f orelgtn  countries  Is  designed 
directly  to  our  own  national 


to  contribute 
security.     Fgr 
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^v^ff^L'i:??„°;if^^r"*r°i^^.J^    one  Amb-sador,.  for  example,  .Uted  that 
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reveal  the  planned  disposition  around  the 
world  of  our  own  fcM-ces  and  of  arms  and 
equipment  to  be  provided  them,  we  believe 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  not  to  show  in 
detail  the  disposition  of  our  contributions  to 
the  military  forces  of  our  friends  and  alUes. 
Tills  \b  a  clear  security  consideration. 

There  is  also  a  consideration  relating  to 
Soviet  propaganda  beamed  to  the  Free  World. 
The  oflicial  release  of  military  assistance  fig- 
ures for  aU  recipient  countries  would  provide 
the  Communist  bloc  with  an  authenticated 
basis  for  propaganda  contrasting  their 
••peaceful"  economic  assistance  with  our 
military  assistance.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
CommunUt  bloc  itself  carefully  conceala  the 
magnitude  and  character  of  its  military  as- 
sistance to  iU  alUes  and  satellites  and  wUl 
continue  to  do  so.  It  does  not  seem  to  this 
Government  to  be  wise  to  furnish  the  Com- 
munists with  propaganda  material,  however 
false  Its  basis  may  be.  Communist  bloc 
representatives  on  the  armistice  commissions 
in  the  Far  East  coxUd  malce  particularly  ef- 
fective use  of  official  United  States  data. 

There  is  also  a  sound  psychological  reason 
for  continuing  to  classify  country  military 
program  figures.  However  ill-founded  and 
unreasonable  they  may  be.  Jealousies  and  re- 
sentments do  exist  among  recipient  nations 
as  to  the  comparative  amounts  of  assistance 
they  receive.  Revelation  of  country  figiires 
In  a  form  which  would  permit  comparison 
among  the  recipients  would  probably  pro- 
mote acrimonious  discussion  which  would 
not  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  disclosure  of  proposed  (Illus- 
trative) program  figures,  before  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  would  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  recipient  countries 
a  presumption  of  a  commitment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Subsequent 
reductions  in  the  programs  by  the  Congress, 
or  later  by  the  executive  branch,  would  create 
resentment  which  this  Government  would 
prefer.  If  possible,  to  avoid. 

Some  of  the  same  considerations  which 
have  been  cited  above  with  regard  to  the 
classification  of  military  assistance  figures 
also  apply  to  the  classification  of  certain 
nonmllitary  assistance  figvires.  The  execu- 
tive branch  wishes  to  avoid  invidious  com- 
parisons among  recipients  of  nonmllitary 
assistance.  With  regard  to  proposed  (illus- 
trative) nonmilltary  programs,  this  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  re- 
sentment occurring  in  the  event  the  final 
programs  approved  are  less  than  those  ini- 
tially proposed. 

A  further  consideration  relating  to  both 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  programs  is 
that  revelation  of  proposed  program  figures 
would  reduce  the  negotiating  strength  of  our 
representatives  abroad  In  agreeing  with  for- 
eign governments  on  the  magnitude  and  na- 
ture of  the  assistance  we  will  provide.  In 
vlrtuaUy  every  country  program  and  project. 
It  Is  our  policy  to  obtain  contributions  In 
cash,  goods,  or  services  from  the  host  gov- 
ernment. Knowledge  of  the  level  of  aid  con- 
templated by  the  United  States  Government 
would  give  the  host -co\m try  negotiatars  a 
considerable  advantage. 

The  executive  branch  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  classification  of  figiires  In  the 
mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year 
1958  was  reached  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  pertinent  factors.  Earlier  this 
spring,  the  Department  of  State  asked  all 
chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions  accredited  to 
countries  to  which  we  give  military  assist- 
ance for  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
classification  of  military  assistance  figures. 
Some  chiefs  of  missions  stated  that  as  far 
as  their  countries  were  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  declassification 
of  past  program  figures  or  delivery  figures.  A 
number  of  chiefs  of  missions  felt  strongly, 
however,  that  even  past  programs  and  de- 
livery flgiu-es  should  continue  to  be  classified. 


the  government  to  which  he  Is  accredited 
was  already  aware  of  greater  United  States 
military  assistance  efforts  In  neighboring 
countries  but  that  any  publication  of  official 
figures  in  this  regard  would  encourage  it  to 
Increase  pressure  on  the  United  states  for 
greatly  Increased  assistance  without  regard 
to  tlie  country's  absorptive  capacity.  He  felt 
that  invidious  comparisons  and  acrimonious 
discussions,  would  probably  also  result  from 
publication  of  the  figures.  An  Ambassador 
In  another  region,  to  give  another  example, 
felt  that  the  release  of  figiires  In  any  cate- 
gory would  be  very  prejudicial  to  American 
Interests  by  giving  impetus  to  a  competitive 
armament  race  in  his  region.  He  felt  that 
It  would  also  create  untold  problems  for  the 
future  as  we  tried  to  explain  the  differences 
In  aid  levels  among  countries  In  his  area. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  chiefs  of 
missions  who  were  consulted  on  this  subject 
felt  very  strongly  that  figures  on  projKised 
military  assistance  programs  should  con- 
tinue to  be  classified  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  given  above. 

The  executive  branch  will  continue  to  de- 
classify mutual  security  program  figures 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  believes 
very  strongly,  however,  that  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  a  number  of  Individual  country 
figures  should  continue  to  be  classified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  first 
objections  to  publication  are  rendered 
meaningless  by  the  admission  that  most 
nations  already  know  what  everyone  else 
is  getting  in  way  of  military  equipment. 
If  they  do,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
Communists  know,  too.  The  fact  is  that 
only  the  American  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  use  to  which  their  money  is  being 
put  Moreover,  if  competition  is  likely 
to  result  from  information  on  military 
aid,  it  would  result  from  information  on 
country-by-country  economic  aid.  which 
is  already  public.  If  it  is  true  that  com- 
petition for  military  aid  among  the  re- 
cipient nations  is  building  up,  or  likely 
to.  that  is  warning  in  itself  that  the  pro- 
gram must  be  kept  in  close  check.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  American  people  should  exer- 
cise that  check,  and  to  do  so,  they  must 
have  the  facts  and  the  information. 
The  piu-pose  of  military  aid  is  to 
strengthen  the  common  defense,  and  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  substance  is  not 
used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  re- 
cipient nations  surely  realize  that  fact 
but  if  they  do  not,  it  should  be  impressed 
upon  them. 

ncPACr  or  unxthMT  aid  oh  Bcxmomc  pbocbsss 

The  third  question  concerning  mili- 
tary aid  raised  by  both  the  committee 
and  by  Professor  Purnlss*  monograph — 
and  unanswered  by  Congress  to  date — is 
the  extent  to  which  insufficient  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  impact  of  arms 
aid  as  a  factor  in  generating  increased 
needs  for  supporting  aid.  The  creation 
of  a  military  establishment  with  Ameri- 
can military  aid  beyond  the  capacity  tA.  a 
country  to  maintain  out  of  its  own  re- 
sources creates  a  demand  for  supporting 
aid  from  this  Nation  in  addition  to  the 
hardware  itself.  Thus,  the  decision  to 
send  military  equipment  may  be  only 
the  first  stage;  the  equipment  itself  may 
necessitate  additional  commodities  or 
cash  to  sustain  it,  and  may  retard  the 
development  of  the  recipient  country's 
economic  resources. 

The  most  disturbing  factor  of  all  to 
me  is  the  degree  to  which  a  concentra- 


tion on  military  power  robs  these  nations 
of  the  economic  and  social  gains  they 
must  make  if  they  are  ever  to  become 
independent  and  self-sufficient. 

I^t  me  quote  a  paragraph  of  the 
analysis  by  the  Columbia  University  In- 
stitute: 

The  situation  in  much  of  Asia  dlffen 
sharply  In  degree  if  not  in  kind  (from 
that  in  Europe).  The  margin  separat- 
ing current  levels  of  living  from  bare  sub- 
sistence Is  narrower.  A  country's  own  con- 
tribution to  its  mUltary  buildup,  manpower, 
food,  and  clothing,  bas  lets  relation  to 
capital  accumulation  and  economic  develop- 
ment than  to  current  consumption  levels. 
Asian  manpower  may  appear  abundant,  but 
In  nonlndustrial  areas  the  techniques  of 
production  require  such  a  large  labor  Input 
that    the    "huge    pools    of    manpower"    not 

gainfiaiy  employed  are  largely  fictional.  The 
transfer  of  substantial  numliers  of  the  most 
able-bodied  citizens  to  the  Armed  Forces 
might  simply  result  In  a  faUure  to  produce 
enough  food.  The  total  impact  of  military 
assistance  on  economic  life,  far  from  reliev- 
ing pressure  on  the  economy,  can  in  fact 
be  such  as  to  require  additional  economic 
(defense  support)  aid  from  the  United 
States.  This  latter  form  of  aid  would  prob- 
ably be  needed  to  counter  the  Infiationary  ef- 
fects of  military  aid.  So  used.  It  would  do 
little  to  promote  longer-run  economic  de- 
velopment. Thus,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
those  of  NATO  Europe,  may  have  to  post- 
pone greatly  valued  economic  advancement 
to  achieve  higher  levels  of  military  strength. 
Generally  speaking,  American  mUitary  as- 
sLstance  to  Asia  does  not  tend  to  promote 
both  objectives  at  the  same  time,  as  to  sodm 
extent  it  has  In  Surope. 

The  case  of  Turkey  is  especially  well 
documented.  Turkey  is  often  cited  as  a 
kind  of  showcase  for  military  aid,  on  the 
ground  that  one  Turkish  soldier  is  much 
cheaper  to  put  in  the  field  than  one 
American  soldier.  Statistical^  speak- 
ing, that  is  true,  and  I  have  favored 
helping  Turkey  maintain  adequate  mili- 
tary forces  as  a  part  of  NATO,  and  to 
prevent  active  aggression.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  the  first  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  endorse  and  uphold  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  1947,  whm  those  two  nations  ap- 
peared to  be  threatened  by  Communist 
aggression. 

But  what  is  the  prospect  for  the  future 
in  Turkey?  Unlike  the  other  members 
of  NATO,  there  has  been  no  phasing  out 
of  defense  support  to  Turkey,  as  was 
anticipated  in  1953.  The  other  nations 
of  NATO  have  developed  economicaaily 
to  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  miUtary  contribution  to  NATO 
out  of  their  own  productive  capacity, 
permitting  a  closing  out  of  American 
defense  support.  Those  who  subscribe 
to  the  theory  that  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram is  a  success  in  Turkey  because  of 
the  relatively  cheap  price  for  arming  a 
Turkish  soldier  overlook  what  her  out- 
sized  mihtary  establishment  lias  done 
to  her  economy  over  the  years. 

I  quote  in  full  the  record  of  Turkey 
cited  by  Professor  Fumiss ; 

A  second,  admitted,  deleterious  effect 
stemming  from  military  aid  Is.  of  course, 
economic  dislocation.  Perhaps  the  most  ob- 
vious case  is  fotmd  in  Turkey.  "In  4  yean 
Turkey  can  maintain  that  kind  of  armed 
force  (dealred  by  the  United  States  and 
Turkey)  without  eoooomlc  aid."  sakl  HaroM 
Stassen  In   19&3.     A  year  later  Stassea  was 
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Btlll  hopeful:  "The  Republic  of  Turkey  con- 
tinued to  show  exceptional  progress  In  Its 
economic  strength,  and  In  Its  military  capa- 
bility." The  time  when  Turkey  would  not 
need  economic  help  was  no  nearer,  however, 
said  Norman  S.  Paul,  Regional  Director,  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration:  "We 
hope  that  the  aid  can  be  reduced  over  a 
period  of  years  and  that  within  4  or  5  years 
the  Turkish  economy  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  large  mUitary  efTort."  By  1956. 
however,  all  optimism  concerning  either  the 
soundness  of  Turkey's  economy  or  the  date 
of  the  advent  of  future  economic  stability 
had  vanished.  John  B.  Holllster  was  forced 
to  inform  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  the  combination  of  the  demands  of 
the  defense  establishment  and  the  costs  of 
accelerated  development  have  brought  about 
•erlouB  economic  strain. 

So,  to  compensate  for  that  strain,  we 
send  Turkey  defense  support,  another 
name  for  the  economic  aid  needed  to 
maintain  a  topheavy  armed  force.  I 
do  not  belittle  Turkey's  contribution  to 
NATO;  she  is  a  firm  opponent  of  Soviet 
aggression  or  subversion;  her  army  is 
relatively  well  organized.  She  is  a  great 
ally.  Yet  her  ability  to  withstand  ag- 
gression is  very  limited,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exists  at  all.  it  is  causing  severe 
strain  to  her  economy,  and  potentially 
an  additional  expense  to  the  United 
States. 

In  hl8  report  for  the  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Study  the  Foreign-Aid  Program, 
Norman  Armour  had  this  to  say  about 
Turkey  and  I  quote  excerpt*  from  It: 

Turkey's  economic  situation  today  Is  an 
ntrsmely  difficult  one.  Its  comMned  In- 
t«m«l  and  external  debts  total  about  ia  Ml- 
lUm  and  credit  with  other  countries  is 
shrlnklnf .  Its  currency  Is  grossly  orsrvalued 
and  tbsrs  Is  a  serious  shortAffs  of  foreign 
Mcbangs.  •  •  • 

On*  stated  objective  of  United  States  mili- 
tary aid  Is  to  help  Turkey  In  the  defense  of 
the  Middle  East.  Prankly,  It  U  difficult  to 
understand  fully  what  this  really  means  and 
to  what  extent  this  objective  differs  from  the 
stated  objective  of  deterring  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Turkey  Is  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 
Beyond  Turkey  lies  Iran.  As  a  member  of 
both  NATO  and  the  Baghdad  Pacts.  Turkey 
Is  supposedly  a  link  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is.  In  a  sense,  a  United  States  mili- 
tary objective  to  strengthen  this  link.  But, 
up  to  the  present,  there  is  little  evidence 
available  that  would  indicate  that  this  link 
strategy  has  developed  very  far.  One  impor- 
tant question.  Is,  for  example,  what  plans 
exist  for  NATO  to  provide  assistance  to  Tur- 
key if  Turkey  goes  to  the  defense  of  Iran 
or  any  Baghdad  neighbor,  not  having  herself 
been  attacked?  Or.  for  that  matter,  to  what 
extent  would  Turkey  be  militarily  prepared 
to  give  such  assistance? 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  this  link 
strategy  into  actuality  until  agreement  la 
reached,  and  more  coordinated  action  Is 
taken  by  the  United  States,  by  NATO,  and 
by  the  Baghdad  countries  themselves.  •  •  • 

Turkey's  own  defense  budget  is  about  23 
percent  of  its  total  budget.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  large  outlays  for  de- 
fense have  been  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
nation's,  present  economic  instability.  •   •  • 

I  submit  that  Congress  should  get 
convincing  answers  to  these  questions 
before  approving  more  military  aid  to 
Tin-key.  Because  military  aid  was  nec- 
essai^y  and  desirable  to  meet  a  Russian 
threat  10  years  ago  does  not  mean  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  in  perpetuity. 


These  studies  indicate  that  Tui^ey  is 
slipping  back  economically,  and  tmere  is 
little  evidence  that  she  can  suppcrt  her 
armed  forces  without  ever-gtowing 
American  defense  support.  | 

The  same  is  true  of  Thailand.  To 
quote  Professor  Fumlss:  I 

Thailand,  the  firmest,  moet  friendly  aUy 
of  the  United  States  in  Southeast  AMa,  was 
as  early  as  December  1954  admit  ed  by 
American  mutual  security  authoritloi  to  be 
In  difficulties.  Pointing  out  that  the  Thai 
military  budget  had  more  than  douta  led  be- 
tween 1950  and  1954,  the  Report  t)  Con- 
gress on  the  Mutual  Security  Prog -am  of 
December  31,  1954,  stated:  "Con  inuous 
expenditures  for  defense  purposes  n  )t  only 
have  siphoned  cfT  resources  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  into  the  county's  de- 
velopment, but  also  have  put  added  strains 


on  an  economy  weakened  In  the  last  2  years 
by  declining  export  receipts  from  ri(e,  rub- 
ber, and  tin." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  v  11  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  t  lought 
has  occurred  to  the  Senator  tha .  when 
the  strongest  allies  we  have — co  mtries 
like  England,  France,  and  Wes;  Ger- 
many— make  the  decision  thai  they 
simply  cannot  afford  a  certain  Kvel  of 
defense  expenditure,  they  cut  dbwn  to 
the  level  they  think  they  can  afford,  but 
so  long  as  this  country  takes  the' initia- 
tive and  we  say  a  certain  level  .of  de- 
fense Is  desirable  In  such  counti  les,  no 
matter  what  it  cost«  and  no  matt  t  what 
the  burden  Is,  the  only  answer  is  for  the 
United  States  to  go  In  and  pick  up  the 
check. 

With  retpect  to  some  of  these 
things— for  example,  such  thiigs  m 
troop  pay,  helping  to  build  roa  Is.  and 
helping  to  build  the  econom;  of  a 
country,  so  that  the  country  wilnbe  able 
to  better  support  troops — looking  at  the 
worldwide  picture,  there  is  no  end  to 
how  much  money  could  be  spent:  If  we 
try  to  arrive  at  some  particular  level 
that  the  friendly  nations  of  thfc  world 
should  have,  we  are  presented  with  such 
a  problem  that  we  might  as  well  pick  a 
figure  out  of  the  air.  There  is|  hardly 
any  beginning  point  or  ending  |>oint. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  has  brought  oui  these 
points  in  the  committee  meeting!.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  permit  mf  to  say 
that  he  has  pointed  out  the  f^ct  that 
some  of  the  allies  he  has  mentioned — 
particularly  the  British — have  feevalu- 
ated  the  military  potentials  of  possible 
enemies,  and  have  also  reevaluated  the 
need  for  changing  military  pfactices. 
As  the  Senator  from  LouisiE^a  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  pretty  slow  in  doing 
that  in  this  country.  We  are  still  con- 
tinuing a  great  many  programs,  particu- 
larly with  other  nations,  which  ^re  now 
obsolete.  | 

The  British  months  ago  proceeded  to 
cut  their  budget,  because  they  found  it 
possible  to  do  so  by  cutting  some  obso- 
lete military  procedures  also.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  qi  lite  cor- 
rect in  the  position  he  has  beet  taking 
In  our  committee,  that  at  least  we  ought 


committee 


to  offer  some  answers  to  the 


University  study,  to  the  Massachusetts    it  is  a  rather  distressing  thng  to  have 
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Institute  of  Technology  study,  to  the 
Columbia  University  study.F  to  the 
Princeton  University  study,  and  to  these 
other  studies,  on  the  basis  ot  which  I 
have  made  the  speech  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  he  has  not  yet  touched  upon  the 
fact  that  in  the  field  of  defense  support 
this  country  uses  a  practice  Of  sending 
commodities  rather  than  sending  dollars, 
but  we  permit  the  country  ^hich  re- 
ceives those  commodities  in  effect  to  sell 
those  commodities  for  the  local  cur- 
rency. In  doing  so  we  permit  them  to 
appraise  the  commodities  at  the  so-called 
fixed  exchange  rate,  which  invariably 
places  the  local  currency  far  above  the 
position  it  should  have  in  relation  to  the 
American  currency.  I 

The  result  is  that  certain  local  mer- 
chants oftentimes  wind  up  receiving  a 
great  portion  of  the  funds  intended  to  go 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  in  general 
in  those  nations. 

The  Senator  knows  that  tt  e  commit- 
tee investigated  that  subject  I  signed 
the  so-called  report  on  the  foreign-aid 
program  because  it  was  agrded,  among 
other  things,  that  such  prac^ce  should 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Everyone  o4  the  com- 
mittee Signed  it 

Mr.  LONG.  After  the 
members  unanimously  agreed  that  such 
procedure  should  be  stopped,  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  do  anythink  about  It. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  wlU  tarry 
with  me  5  or  6  minutes  lonier.  I  shall 
discuss  some  of  the  positlots  that  tlM 
Senator  took  last  year  in  the  committee 
OS  he  offered  his  amendmeits  on  the 
subject,  I  certainly  hope  ttiat  his  de- 
feat of  last  year  has  not  in  any  way 
dampened  the  Senator's  arc^r  for  an- 
other fight  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Seiiator  from 
LouUiana  that  I  think  ther^  are  many 
more  with  us  this  year,  beciuse  in  the 
intervening  months  many  more  of  our 
colleagues  have  had  the  time  to  go  into 
these  special  studies,  and  miany  of  our 
colleagues  realize  now  that  the  positions 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  took  last  year  were 
positions  of  great  merit.  Unjless  we  can 
supply  the  American  taxpayers  with  the 
answers  to  the  criticisms  of  tihese  expert 
studies,  we  cannot  Justify  the  continua- 
tion of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very 
wasteful  program  that  was  so  inherent 
in  the  foreign -aid  progran^  the  Con- 
gress adopted  last  year. 

A3  the  Senator  knows,  I  o$)posed  that 
program  all  the  way  throu|;h,  offering 
amendment  after  amendment  based 
upon  these  exp>ert  studies,  until  the  last 
step  in  the  parliamentary  procedure. 
After  we  got  the  final  confeijence  report 
from  the  House  and  it  became  clear  that 
it  was  the  best  we  could  do  for  that  year, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  v(jted  for  the 
final  conference  report.  I  served  notice 
then  that  this  year  I  would 
to  be  more  successful  in  accomplishing 
some  economies  in  this  program  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
last  year. 
Mr.  LONG.    The  Senator 
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the  committee  members  unanimously 
agree.  "Here  is  where  a  lot  of  money 
is  being  wasted."  and  then,  when  the 
committee  is  urged  to  do  something 
about  it,  to  have  the  committee  decline 
to  do  so,  after  the  committee  unanimous- 
ly agreed  the  practice  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  recent  trip 
around  the  world  I  spent  some  time  in 
Thailand.  A  short  time  before  I  arrived 
the  Government  was  seized  by  a  military 
coup  d'etat,  made  possible,  in  part,  by 
economic  instability. 

As  Professor  Furniss  puts  it,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  economic  damage  of 
military  aid  outruns  its  benefits.  "From 
Turkey  around  to  Japan,"  he  states,  "the 
determination  to  remain  aloof  from  in- 
ternational communism  must  ultimately 
rest  on  the  constructive  alternatives  that 
are  offered  to  the  peoples  concerned." 

I  now  raise  the  question.  How  con- 
structive is  military  aid?  Except  in 
Western  Europe,  It  is  not  proving  to  be 
progressively  cheaper.  As  we  contribute 
weapons  to  a  nation  economically  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  military  estab- 
lishment we  think  it  should  have,  we  find 
we  must  add  defense  support  to  shore 
up  the  military  establishment.  We  may 
Increasingly  find,  too.  that  the  stablUty 
of  governments  under  this  condition  is 
weakened,  not  strengthened,  by  a  si- 
phoning off  of  its  economy  to  support 
armed  forces.  We  are  often  running  the 
risk,  too.  that  our  arms  may  be  used 
against  a  neighbor  friendly  to  the  United 
Sutes. 

Instead  of  a  reevaluatlon  taking  Into 
account  these  factors,  the  administration 
has  presented  Congress  with  increased 
requesu  for  mlllUry  aid.  The  total  new- 
money  request  In  the  administration 
budget  is  $3.9  billion  (tl.8  billion  of 
which  would  be  for  straight  military  aid, 
the  rest  for  defense  support,  economic 
aid,  and  technical  assistance),  compared 
to  the  12.7  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  divided  $1.3  billion  for  military  and 
$1.4  billion  for  the  other  aspects.  With- 
out any  reevaluatlon,  without  providing 
any  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by 
these  studies,  the  administration  is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  half  a  billion  more  in 
military  aid  than  it  got  last  year. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  know  some  of  the  findings  of  these 
special  studies  on  the  effects  and  goals 
of  military  aid.  I  ask  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  "Part  vm.  Conclusion"  of  the 
Princeton  Monograph ;  Section  X.  Char- 
acteristics of  an  Effective  Military  As- 
sistance Program  by  the  Institute  of  War 
and  Peace  Studies  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; and  "A.  Conclusions"  from  the  mili- 
tary assistance  study  by  the  Systems  An- 
alysis Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Vn.      COKCLTTSIOini 

The  foregoing  examination  of  the  present 
configurations  of  American  military  aid  pro- 
grams suggests  the  foUowlng  conclusions: 

(1)  The  argtunent  by  both  military  and 
Civilian  leaders  that  military  aid  is  part  of 
the  defense  cost  of  the  United  States  should 


logically  be  carried  further.  Into  an  analysis 
of  the  poUtical  and  economic  costs  of  the 
program.  Except  for  a  few  Isolated  in- 
stance*, there  have  been  no  critical  apprais- 
als of  past  «•  sxiggested  programs  by  either 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch. 
Suggestions  that  military  aid  be  separated 
from  economic  aid.  placed  directly  and  solely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Defense  Department, 
and  Justified  before  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  might  very 
well  worsen  rather  than  improve  the  existing 
administrative  situation.  Because  military 
aid  is  Euch  a  small  portion  of  total  national 
defense  costs,  it  would  quite  naturally  faU 
to  receive  the  attention  it  deserved  if  it  were 
controlled  entirely  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Specifically,  it  would  t>e  even  more 
difficult  than  at  present  to  ascertain  whether 
the  programs,  when  added  to  the  national 
defense  budget,  were  marginal  or  even  sub- 
marginal  in  the  Increment  they  brought  to 
national  security.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  it 
would  seem  that  the  executive  unit  for  po- 
litical control,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  is  badly  in  need  of  strength- 
ening. An  Important  step  toward  that  goal 
would  be  to  accept  the  need  for  policy  guid- 
ance In  foreign  aid  matters  at  the  highest 
level  of  the  State  Department  and  to  cease 
regarding  the  Agency  aa  an  xmwanted  step- 
chUd. 

(2)  There  is  a  gap  between  the  annually 
avowed  purposes  of  military  aid  and  the  ac- 
tual uses  for  which  that  aid  U  designed  and 
to  which  it  U  put.  With  Western  Europe 
now  only  a  partUl  exception,  and  In  a  few 
years  probably  no  exception  at  aU,  American 
military  aid  haa  a  definite  internal,  national 
focus  so  far  as  the  recipient  countries  are 
concerned.  Aid  also  acrvea  aa  a  channel  for 
the  entrance  and  preservation  of  direct 
American  Influence.  These  uses  contrast 
•harply  with  public  platltudta  coneamlng 
eollactiva  atrangth.  Tha  eollactlva  atranfth 
In  which  tha  Unlt«d  SUtas  playa  a  part  U 
poUtloal.  aoonoinlc,  and  avan  at  rare  titnaa 
moral.  Tha  millury  powar  which  Amartcan 
aid  baa  angandarad  In  our  alllaa  may  bava 
aarvad  aa  an  Ingradlant  in  tha  ganaral  atrat- 
agy  of  datarranca.  Not  to  ba  ovarlookad. 
bowavar,  are  lu  uaa  and  abtiaa  for  intarnal 
pollttoal  purposes.  Perhaps,  as  the  short  era 
of  bipolarltjr  paaaaa,  military  aid  may  become 
a  counter,  as  ally  threatens  and  even  flghU 
ally,  but  such  eventualities  can  hardly  be 
part  of  the  American  grand  design.  In  other 
words,  there  would  seem  to  be  serious  danger 
In  self-deception.  However  important  it 
may  be  to  pretend  for  the  sake  of  interna- 
tional diplomatic  etiquette  that  American 
aid  bolsters  collective  military  power,  leaders 
of  the  United  States  should  not  attempt  to 
deceive  either  themselves  or  American  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  end  results  of  aid  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Despite  the  accomplishments  of  mili- 
tary aid,  such  programs  will  have  a  deleteri- 
ous influence  if  the  economic  cost  either  to 
the  purveyor  or  to  the  recipient  is  felt  to 
be  too  high.  A  factor  common  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  American  largesse,  whether  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  or  Southeast  Aala, 
Is  that  the  price  of  large  military  establish- 
ments Is  rapidly  exceeding  their  economic 
capxacities.  There  is,  then,  a  consistent  dis- 
parity between  the  so-called  force  levels  that 
American  mUitary  leadership  feels  are  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  internal  and  external  missions  of  these 
countries  and  what  America's  allies  feel  able 
to  maintain.  The  governments  concerned 
are  confronted  with  the  uncomfortable  choice 
of  seeking  more  American  aid,  with  all  that 
this  implies  in  the  way  of  augmented  Ameri- 
can Influence,  or  of  reducing  their  own 
armament  burdens  even  at  the  expense  of 
important  political  support.  Adoption  of 
the  flrat  courae  la  now  complicated  by  the 
rising  opinion  in  the  United  Stetes  that  the 


total  of  foreign  aid  is  far  too  large.  Seekers 
after  more  assistance  may  therefore  be  of- 
fered either  more  military  help  or  econonUc 
aid  in  the  form  of  loans  which,  by  demand- 
ing economic  improvement  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  repay,  in  effect  will  force  the 
recipients  to  adopt  the  second  course  of  ac- 
tion open  to  them  at  the  outset:  Domestic 
eooncnnic  concentration  and  reduction  of 
military  expenditures. 

(4)  The  shift  in  Communist  and  American 
attention  to  the  underdeveloped  countrlea 
compounds  the  problem  Just  presented.  With 
only  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  antagonists  is  an  economic, 
a  political,  even  a  psychological,  but  not 
primarily  a  military  one.  For  military  de- 
fense. Internal  security  forces  are  certainly 
needed,  but  no  feasible  expansion  of  them 
could  endow  these  countries  with  the  capa- 
bUlty  of  resisting  external  Invasion  either 
alone  or  even  untU  direct  American  power 
appeared  on  the  scene.  Furthermore,  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  the  countries  surrounding 
the  Communist  hinterland  that  are  seeking 
strength  to  perform  this  difficult  feat  are 
paying  an  increasingly  heavy  price  in  the  lack 
Of  progressiveness  in  their  internal  econo- 
mies. Prom  Turkey  around  to  Japan,  the 
determination  to  remain  aloof  from  interna- 
tional communism  must  ultimately  rest  on 
the  constructive  alternatives  that  are  offered 
to  the  peoples  concerned.  The  choice  must 
be  made  by  the  national  governments;  It 
cannot  be  made  for  them  by  the  United 
States,  however  benevolent  our  intentions, 
however  well-stocked  our  cornucopia.  Llp- 
aarvlca  paid  to  this  obvlotu  propoaltlon  baa 
tended  to  make  of  It  a  flrst-claas  clleh*— 
like  all  cllchte,  a  substitute  for  tbougbt,  not 
a  fulda  to  national  policy. 

(0)  With  naw  waapona  and  a  logloaUy  da- 
rlvad  dafanaa  atratagy,  tha  Unltad  Sutaa  wlU 
lo  coming  yaara  bava  dacraaaad  aaad  for  tha 
military  powar  of  our  alllaa.  Tha  factor 
wbleb  holda  out  moat  promlaa  for  tranaoand' 
ing  tha  nagatlva  affaeta  of  paat  miUtary  pol- 
ley  la  tha  rapid  davalopmant  of  naw  waapona 
ayatama,  Aa  tbaaa  baeoma  oparaUonal,  tha 
atruetura  of  datarranoa  wUl  ooma  to  raat  on 
fawar  foralgn  baaaa  fartbar  away  from  tha 
canters  of  Communiat  powar.  Tbars  la  dan- 
ger that  conaaquant  American  atataeraf  t  will 
ba  vlawad  abroad  aa  a  ratum  to  fortraaa 
America,  an  abandonment  of  countries  deeply 
commlttad  to  tha  anti-Communist  coalition. 
Such  concern  la  already  evident  in  Waatam 
Europe.  Skillfully  presented  and  properly 
negotiated,  however,  American  policy  may 
to  foreign  eyes  have  the  nonlnconalderabla 
asset  of  diminished  direct  intrusion  in  the 
form  of  defense  sites.  The  concurrent  de- 
velopment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  compara- 
ble weapons  systems  may  work  in  the  same 
direction,  to  increase  the  utility  of  American 
bases  far  removed  from  the  Communiat 
periphery  as  those  nearby  come  under  pm- 
polnt  threats.  These  enforced  military 
postures  woxild  thus  produce  a  highly  de- 
sirable separation  of  the  two  antagonists,  so 
that  they  would  not  clash  at  points  all  over 
the  globe  with  the  risk  of  accident-provoked 
conflict.  Indeed,  the  military  forces  of  our 
allies  may  ultimately  not  be  required  for 
even  so-caUed  brushflre  wars.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  their  mls- 
aion  may  finally  be  recognized,  as  has  been 
suggested  above,  as  being  the  police  function 
of  maintaining  internal  security. 

(6)  The  increasing  problem  of  American 
statecraft  la  to  aaae  the  transformation  from 
the  bipolar  world  of  the  cold  war  to  a  world 
in  which  both  neutralism  and  nationalism 
are  significant  and  accepted  forces.  The  Im- 
port of  the  foregoing  is  to  deny  with  respect 
to  much  of  the  world  the  prevalent  miUtary 
▼lew  that  total  commitment  by  as  many 
countries  in  the  world  aa  poaalble  la  a  vlabla 
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Ingredient  of  national  atat«eraft.  Tbe  r»> 
8Ult  of  Bucb  a  demand,  nb/m  appUed  to  non- 
Eiiropean  countries,  may  be  either  super- 
ficial acceptsmoe  subject  to  repudiation  la 
a  crlslfl.  or  outrl^t  rejection  In  fa^or  of  an 
unconunltted,  neutralist  course  of  national 
action.  In  the  past,  the  effect  at  military 
aid  has  frequently  been  viewed  as  the  pre- 
venUon  of  either  of  these  results.  But  the 
technique  utilized  In  Western  Eurofw  does 
not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  other,  under- 
developed areas.  Furthermore,  events  of  the 
past  year  should  have  Increased  doubts  as 
to  the  depth  of  operational  commitment  even 
on  the  part  of  America's  allies  in  Europe. 
At  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  neutralism 
the  United  States  need  not  take  alarm.  If 
the  civilian  leadership  bears  In  mind  the 
basic,  most  fundamental  reason  behind  the 
abandonment  of  our  own  isolation:  Concern 
for  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  world — 
concern,  that  is,  for  the  ideals  and  ideas 
developed  by  other  civilizations,  even  though 
they  be  profoundly  different  from  our  own 
and  only  partially  understandable  by  us. 
The  only  commitment  the  United  States  re- 
quires is  that  other  cultures  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  own  development  In  their 
own  way. 


X.   CHAaACmiBTZCS  OF  AN  EFRCmnC  BfnJTAST 

Assistance  Psooram 
The  role  of  the  military  assistance  program 
has  been  described  in  terms  of  Its  major  im- 
mediate objectives,  the  military  strengthen- 
ing of  our  allies;  and  of  its  overriding  objec- 
tive, the  Improvement  of  the  United  States 
own  national  security  and  of  the  benefits 
Which  accrue  from  fully  integrating  military 
aid  Into  the  weapons  system  of  foreign  and 
military  policy.  Its  role  has  also  been  ex- 
amined negatively.  In  terms  of  ways  In  which 
it  is  unsuitable  to  use  military  aid. 

There  has  thus  been  an  Implicit  If  not  an 
explicit  characterization  of  an  ideal  program. 
Of  course,  the  need  for  aid  may  be  too 
urgent  to  withhold  any  particular  grants 
until  all  criteria  of  efficiency  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  After  all,  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  an  effective  program  is  that  the  aid 
arrive  in  time.  Some  of  the  other  character- 
istics listed  below,  when  stated  in  general 
terms,  are  little  more  than  truisms. 

1.  Whatever  level  of  sacrifice  the  United 
States  accepts  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
motion of  national  security,  allocation  be- 
tween expenditures  on  our  own  forces  and 
on  foreign  aid  should  be  such  that  the  last 
dollar  spent  on  each  purchases  a  comparable 
amount  of  benefit  to  our  foreign  and  military 
policy  objectives. 

This  is  not  always  an  easy  principle  to  ap- 
ply. So  long,  however,  as  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram remains  at  about  one-tenth  that  of  the 
defense  budget,  an  extra  percent  or  two 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  defense 
budget  could,  if  a  corresponding  sum  were 
taken  out  of  or  put  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, have  very  significant  effects.  At  what- 
ever point  the  overall  celling  for  security- 
oriented  expenditure  is  set,  from  then  on  the 
object  should  be  to  get  the  best  bargain  for 
the  defense  dollar.  Executive  presentation 
and  Congressional  consideration  should  be 
In  a  form  that  continually  promotes  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  increments  to  our  na- 
tional security  which  would  flow  from  small 
transfers  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
types  of  expenditures. 

3.  To  be  effective,  the  program  must  be 
logically  related  to  United  States  natlonar 
policy  and  military  strategy. 

It  must  be  based  on  the  same  assumptions 
regarding  the  probable  enemies,  their  inten- 
tions and  capabilities,  as  those  which  under- 
lie the  size,  composition,  and  character  of 
our  own  Armed  Forces.  Where  the  creation 
of  deterrents  and  the  possible  fighting  of 
less-then-total  wars  is  a  Joint  operation  with 


allies,  there  Is  an  obvlons  need  to  relate  the 
kind  of  forces  we  are  hoping  other  eountrtes 
build  to  our  own  plans  for  the  use  ctf  United 
states  forces    under   various   contingencies. 
If,  for  examine,  the  armed  forces  of  ^  distant 
ally  were  bemg  scaled  up  only  to  llie  point 
where  they  could  delay   bxit  not  stop   the 
aggressor,  yet  the  cH-ganization,  dei4oyment, 
and  mobility  of  o\ir  own  forces  were  such 
that  our  help  could  not  conceivably  arrive 
in  time  to  make  a  difference,  there  would  be 
an  obvious  disjunction  between  the  military 
aid  program  and  our  own  strategic  planning. 
To  take  a  less  abstract  exrimple.  If  there 
Is  American  reluctance  to  be   the  first   to 
embark  on  direct  atomic  air  strike^  on  the 
centers    of    the    enemy's    power,    a    strategy 
Which  assigned  only  a  trip-wire  fulict'lon  to 
NATO  forces  In  Burope  would  be!  Ill  con- 
ceived.   So  would  any  plan  which  iell  short 
of    defending    Europe    In    Europe.      On    the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  resolved,  and  made 
clear  our  resolve,  to  protect  Europe  primarily 
by  strategic  alrpower,  though  this  involves 
even  an  added  risk  of  atomic  retaliation  by 
Soviet  alrpower   on   our  continent^   home- 
land, any  effort  more  than  neceesaify  for  the 
trip    wire   might    conceivably    yiel^    greater 
secmrity  If  applied  elsewhere.     Presumably, 
we  o\ight  to  avoid  an  In-between  level  of 
preparedness     which     Is     logicallyi    related, 
neither  to  a  plan  to  defend  Europe  in  Eur- 
ope nor  to  a  plan  to  defend  it  by  hitting  the 
octopus  in  the  eye.  | 

A  less  dramatic  application  of  thils  princi- 
ple might  occur  in  a  decision  as  to  whose 
forces  are  to  have  the  newest  equipment  or 
as  to  whether  equipment  especially  developed 
for  the  military  aid  program  shoulp  be  sup- 
plied. If  there  is  some  real  prosbect  that 
an  ally  manning  our  frontlina  defense 
against  the  Soviet  world  could  d4  s  larger 
share  of  the  Job  If  he  had  newer  pr  special 
equipment,  we  should  be  careful 
niggardly  In  suppljrlng  him. 

3.  An  effective  program  must  m 
cal  and  economic,  as  well  as  mill' 
Military  assistance  and  other  m 
used    to   support    foreign    policy 


it.  The  several-year  basis  ot  oalted  States 
planning  Increased  the  willingness  of  the 
countries  of  Europe   to  risk  this  interim 

danger. 

For  reasons  set  forth  prcvloiisly.  equally 
long  range  planning  for  Asia  is  highly  de- 
sirable, but  we  have  also  seeh  that  It  is 
much  more  difficult  and  thdt  successive 
crises  in  Asia  have  so  far  made  It  practically 
impossible.  { 

6.  For  the  program  to  contl4ue  to  be  ef- 
fective, the  interallied  consensus  has  to  be 
continuously  maintained;  and  the  instru- 
ment of  military  assistance  Itstlf  should  be 
used  toward  that  end. 
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sense. 
ns  being 
lobjectlves 
ought  to  be  mutually  supporting  ♦nd  ought 
to  be  fully  coordinated  both  in  Vl^shlngton 
and  in  the  field.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  case  of  the  military  assistance 
effort  because  of  the  economic,  potttlcal,  and 
social  problems  that  follow  in  its  wake.  A 
military  aid  program  oriented  ancj  managed 
as  though  the  only  consideration  were  the 
achievement  of  short-run  miliary  ends 
would  be  BClf -defeating.  This  ap  slles  with 
respect  to  all  geographical  aret  s,  but  is 
jwirtlcularly  important  in  the  d  se  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia. 

4.  The  program  must  Involve  as  little  im- 
provisation as  possible  and  theref  »re  should 
t>e  forward-planned  on  a  8-  to  5-  rear  basis. 

Because  rearmament  in  peacet  me  is  in- 
evitably a  slow  process.  It  is  dislrable  to 
plan  the  operation  over  a  3-  to  p-year  pe- 
riod in  advance.  Dependence  on  Annual  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  4b  to  some 
degree  inhibiting  In  any  Instance  where  the 
"product"  has  little  utility  until  it  Is  com- 
pleted. In  the  case  of  military  assistance, 
what  is  being  "constructed"  is  i  situation 
of  strength  and,  much  as  in  the  case  of  a 
large  carrier  laeing  built  by  the  1  favy,  little 
effect  can  be  realized  against  an  a  ready  pre- 
pared opponent  (or  even  one  wtio  is  Just 
one  Jump  ahead)  until  all  thi  essential 
pieces  are  put  together. 

The  plans  for  rebuilding  the  nefense  of 
Western  E^irope,  projected  after  tjhe  passage 
In  1949  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  and  particularly  after  the  Mlorean  ag- 
gression, were  made  on  the  3-|  to  5-year 
basis.  The  possibility  existed  thkt  a  semi- 
prepared  Europe  would  actually  ii  icrease  the 
danger  of  attack  from  the  Soilet  Union, 
which  might  not  want  to  sit  Idl  r  by  while 
the  military  balance  was  being  swi|ng  against 


EspeclaUy  with  the  NATO  coiintriee.  mili- 
tary assistance  can  achieve  Its  results  only 
on  the  basis  of  a  broad  consensus  as  to  over- 
all policy,  strategic  principles,  and  burden 
sharing.  As  a  general  proposition,  there  is 
nothing  illogical  or  unsuitable  In  using  mili- 
tary aid  as  a  bargaining  device  to  maintain 
and  extend  the  consensus.  It  Is  especially 
appropriate  where  pressure  must  be  exerted 
to  assure  that  ovtr  allies  make  fully  effective 
use  of  the  equipment  we  have  provided.  The 
United  States  key  role  as  the  primary  source 
of  military  aid  has  in  fact  given  our  Gov- 
ernment an  effective  bargaining  base  even 
in  dealing  with  our  BuropeanJ  allies  whose 
degree  of  dependence  on  American  aid  is  by 
now  so  much  less  than  that  of  iseveral  of  the 
Asiatic  recipients.  i 

One  caveat  Is  in  order:  The  {Indispensable 
condition  of  any  bargaining  te^lth  military 
aid  is  that  the  assistance  be  withholdable. 
If,  in  reality,  the  suspension  o»-  termination 
of  aid  would  be  unimaglnablle,  then  this 
instrument  U  of  limited  bargaining  use. 
But  If  the  balance  between  prospective  gain 
and  loss  is  such  tbat  we  coi4ld  apply  this 
extreme  sanction,  as  we  can  >here,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  negotiating  for  base  rights  In 
a  covmtry  whose  amted  forcos  we  are  not 
placing  great  reliance  upon.  Ithen  there  is 
every  reason  to  bargain  forcefliUy  with  mil- 
itary aid.  One  ought  not,  however,  to  dissi- 
pate this  power  on  objectives  with  tenuous 
relation  to  basic  security  Intents  or  of  rel- 
atively low  priority. 

6.  Public  Judgment  concerning  mlUtary 
assistance  must  be  made  mofe  sensitive  to 
underlying  trends  that  increMe  or  reduce 
the  need  for  aid,  and  less  dependent  on  for- 
tuitously timed  crises  or  dramatic  Execu- 
tive presentations.  | 

One  clue  to  the  difficulty  which  the  aver- 
age Member  of  Congress  ex{>eriences  in  vot- 
ing military -assistance  fundif  Is  the  great 
difference  between  the  practically  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  defense  budget  (as  It 
finally  emerges  on  the  fioors  of  the  Senate 
and  Hotise)  and  the  much  more  divided 
vote  on  mlUtary-ald  funds.  Since  both  are 
to  achieve  security  objectiveej  the  disparity 
in  the  vote  strongly  suggests  some  misun- 
derstanding either  at  Congressional  levels  or 
back  home  among  those  wtkodi  the  Members 
of  Congress  represent.  I 

Stalin  helpfully  dramatized  the  Soviet 
threat  in  1948  and  1950  by  the  Czech  coup 
and  the  North  Korean  aggression.  His  suc- 
cessors may  not  repeat  this  entor. 

The  willingness  of  the  American  public  to 
sustain  the  mlUtary-ald  program  over  the 
long  haul  will  protwbly  depend  oa  public 
perception  of  the  relationsl^p  this  effort 
bears  to  national  security.  A  well-informed 
and  discriminating  public  opinion  concern- 
ing military  aid  would  make  It  politically 
feasible  for  the  executive  ind  legislative 
branches  to  be  equally  discriminating  in 
their  Judgn'vents.  rbls  would  provide  pro- 
tection against  public  opiniop  overreacting 
In  the  face  of  sudden  crisis  pr,  and  this  is 
even  more  pertinent  with  respect  to  military 
assistance,  withdrawing  essential  support  for 
military  aid  during  periods  when  tensions 
are  apparently,  but  only  apparently,  easing. 
A  greater  effort  In  public  education  might 
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corresponding  size. 

Although,  to  be  effective,  the  military-aid 
program  needs  to  be  Insulated  against  day- 
to-day  changes  in  the  world  political  scene, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  respond  to  slower, 
more  permanent  changes.  The  situation  is 
one  where  some  short-term  inflexibility  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  necessary,  yet  where 
long-term  rigidity  would  be  self-defeating. 
This,  too,  requires  a  discriminating  and  In- 
formed public  opinion. 

Mn.rrAKT-AiD  Pkocrams — I.  SxTMicAaT 

The  mutual  defense  assistance  program 
has  proved  a  valuable  deterrent  to  Commu- 
nist expansion.  Military  aid,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  expendittire,  has  strength- 
ened the  free  nations  against  immediate 
external  aggression  or  internal  subversion 
and  has  thus  prevented  further  attrition  of 
the  free  world. 

Since  inception  of  the  program  In  1949. 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  about  $24 
billion  for  military  ait  of  which  less  than 
$16  billion  were  actually  expended.  In  the 
same  period,  more  than  $226  billion  were 
spent  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  This  comparatively  small 
outlay  in  military  aid  has  further  stimulated 
the  will  to  resist  of  our  free  world  allies,  who 
now  spend  about  $6  of  their  own  for  every 
military  aid  dollar  spent  by  the  United 
States. 

Built  and  partially  supported  by  military 
aid  appropriations,  there  now  exist  free  world 
air  and  naval  forces  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
those  of  the  United  States  and  ground  forces 
10  times  larger  than  the  United  States  Army, 
In  addition,  the  program  has  helped  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  network  of 
friendly  bases  from  which  to  strike  Immedi- 
ate retaliatory  blows  against  an  aggressor. 

Any  similar  expenditure  for  United  States 
defense  could  not  have  provided  the  same  In- 
crement in  military  force  capabilities  as  that 
provided  by  the  mutual  defense  assistance 
program. 

This  positive  effect,  however,  should  not 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  military  aid 
program  has  worked  perfectly.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Errors  have  been  made  and  funds 
have  not  always  been  spent  wisely.  In  fact, 
a  great  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  areas  for  improvement. 

On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  very 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  military  aid 
effort  and  the  many  limitations  placed  upon 
the  small  number  of  personnel  charged  with 
program  Implementation,  our  military  aid 
program  has  achieved  creditable  results  to 
date. 

Detailed  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  Included  at  the  beginning  of  sections  III 
through  XI  of  this  report.  The  major  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  reached  in 
this  study  are  outlined  briefly  below: 

A.   CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Military  aid  has  achieved  its  original  ob- 
jectives by  strengthening  significantly  the 
defensive  capabilities  of  the  nations  through- 
out tiie  free  world. 

2.  If  free  world  security  is  to  be  main- 
tained, military  aid  must  be  continued  until 
the  danger  from  militant  communism  sub- 
sides. 

8.  Extension  of  military  aid  without  the 
adoption  of  a  long-range  program  will  per- 
petuate the  many  present  limitations  In  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

4.  To  date,  the  mllltary-ald  program  has 
not  been  accepted  on  a  level  of  equality  with 
other  measures  designed  to  meet  national  se- 
curity objectives. 

5.  Because  of  the  lack  of  permanency  in 
the  program,  no  general  solution  has  been 
foimd  to  the  problem  of  adjtistlng  military 
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6.  Present  mutual -security  legislation  ap- 
pears too  detailed  in  many  points,  and  some 
of  Its  provisions  hamper  the  application  of 
the  act  in  world  areas  where  it  would  be 
most  effective  in  stemming  Commimlst 
Infiltration. 

7.  Interagency  coordination  In  planning  Is 
complex  and  time  consuming.  Recent 
changes  have  been  undertaken  to  Improve 
the  situation,  and  there  presently  Is  some 
evidence  that  a  favorable  trend  is  developing. 
There  is  also  some  indication  that  closer  asso- 
ciation with  Congress  at  an  earlier  point  In 
the  planning  cycle  may  be  desirable  and  may 
result  in  less  reprograming  at  a  later  stage. 

8.  In  some  instances  the  length  and  com- 
plexity of  the  programing  cycle  appears  to 
have  delayed  the  timely  delivery  of  military 
aid. 

9.  In  the  past,  the  pricing  policy  of  the 
armed  services  resulted  In  a  reduced  number 
of  equipment  items  delivered  to  the  recipient 
countries  from  the  funds  allotted  to  the  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress.  The  overcharge  on 
military-aid  items  may  have  exceeded  $1  bil- 
lion. A  new  pricing  policy,  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  July  1956  is  now  being  imple- 
mented. However,  its  effects  will  not  be  felt 
for  at  least  2  years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  the  warnings  contained  in  these 
studies  in  mind  that  I  voted  as  I  did  on 
the  1957  Mutual  Security  Act  and  the 
appropriations  under  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  these 
groups,  our  special  committee  has  rec- 
ommended to  Congress,  for  example, 
that  authorization  continue  on  a  yearly 
basis,  at  least  until  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  more  clearly  in  mind 
the  objectives  of  foreign  aid. 

Because  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  ignored  tiiat  recommenda- 
tion, I  voted: 

First,  for  the  Long  amendment  delet- 
ing a  second-year  authorization  for  de- 
fense support; 

Second,  for  the  Morse  amendment  de- 
leting second-  and  third-year  authoriza- 
tions for  the  development  loan  fund 
until  it  could  be  set  up  tlirough  separate 
legislation. 

Although  the  Senate  defeated  these 
amendments,  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  included  them,  in  large  part,  and 
the  final  act  became  law  with  single- 
year  authorizations  for  military  aid  and 
defense  support  and  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion for  the  loan  fund. 

Because  the  si>ecial  committee  fur- 
ther recommended  as  a  result  of  these 
studies  that  continuous  review  of  arms 
aid  be  made  with  a  view  to  reducing  it, 
a  recommendation  ignored  in  the  sums 
proix>sed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  voted: 

First,  for  the  Ellender  amendment  re- 
ducing the  authorization  for  military 
aid  by  a  half  bllUon,  from  $1,800,000,000 
to  $1,300,000,000; 

Second,  for  the  Senator  Long  amend- 
ment reducing  it  from  $1,800,000,000  to 
$1,700,000,000; 

Third,  for  the  Senator  Long  amend- 
ment reducing  the  defense  support  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1958  by  $90  mil- 
lion, from  $800  million  to  $710  million. 

On  the  subsequent  appropriation  bill, 
I  voted  ajainst  an  Appropriations  Com- 


the  final  agreement  was  for  $1,878,800,- 
000. 

Apparently  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives gave  more  weight  to  the  work  of 
this  special  Senate  committee  than  did 
the  Senate  itself. 

I  am  making  this  speech  today  so  this 
material  will  be  before  Congress  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record,  in  the 
devout  hope  that  it  will  not  again  be 
ignored  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Within  a  few  days,  I  shall  address  the 
Senate  again  on  another  phase  of  for- 
eign aid — economic  aid  for  long-range 
development.  I  shall  again  set  forth 
some  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
made  by  these  same  groups  for  the  kind 
of  economic  assistance  that  we  should 
emphasize.  There  will  be  a  suggestion 
or  two  of  my  own,  as  well. 

Apparently,  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned—belatedly— that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  making  more  friends  than  we  are 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world  by  recognizing  ahead  of  \is 
that  these  people  want  and  need  a  better 
standard  of  living  more  than  they  want 
or  need  guns  and  jet  aircraft. 

That  is  why  I  took  the  position  before 
the  Parliamentary  Conference  in  India 
that  our  policy  should  be  one  of  sending 
bread  and  not  bullets,  to  use  a  figure  of 
speech  to  describe  the  kind  of  economic 
aid  wliich  I  think  should  characterize  the 
American  program. 

If  the  administration  has,  in  fact,  fi- 
nally realized  that  those  people  want 
economic  assistance  and  not  bullets,  it 
has  done  a  totally  inadequate  job  in  pro- 
ix>sing  ways  of  providing  it  in  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  this  year. 

The  administration's  chief  complaint 
has  been  that  so  long  as  our  expenditures 
on  military  forces  remain  high,  money 
cannot  be  spent  in  adequate  amounts  for 
economic  development. 

There  is  contained  in  the  material 
which  I  have  just  presented  much  that 
suggests  that  great  savings  can  be  made 
in  military  aid.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  take 
heed  of  the  warnings  about  waste  in  mili- 
tary aid  brought  out  in  these  studies. 
The  administration  plainly  has  not  done 
so. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
clear.  I  realize  that  when  one  speaks 
out  critically  about  any  phase  of  military 
and  economic  aid  he  will  be  misrepre- 
sented by  those  who  seek  to  be  dema- 
gogic about  his  position.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  but  I  want  it  to  be  effective 
aid.  I  am  for  strong  defenses  for  my 
country.  I  yield  to  no  one  m  the  deter- 
mination to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  my 
coimtry  so  strong  that  Russia  will  always 
understand  that  she  has  nothing  to  gain 
but  everything  to  lose  by  following  an 
aggressive  course  of  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  within  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  program  of  the 
United  States  there  is  millions  of  dollars 
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of  waste.  There  Is  much  water  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  program,  after  which 
I  think  we  shall  hav«  a  utraiager  defuise 
against  comTmmfcmn.  We  shall  be  able 
to  pnunote  a  stronger  economy  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  if  we 
take  the  course  of  action  necessary  to 
eliminate  waste. 

My  plea  to  the  Senate  Is  to  study  the 
recommendations  and  findings  of  the  ex- 
perts. I  ask  Senators  to  analyze  their 
findings,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  wrong  or  their  criticisms  out- 
weighed by  other  factors,  vote  against 
their  recommendations.  But  if  their 
evidence  stands  up  under  analysis,  as  I 
think  it  will,  then  we  in  the  Senate  have 
the  duty  this  year  to  see  to  it  that  we 
take  the  water  of  waste  out  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  foreign-aid  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.MORSK  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  did  not  dis- 
cuss one  other  phase  of  economic  aid, 
which  is  indirect,  but  involves  a  large 
amount  of  aid  in  many  respects.  I  re- 
fer to  the  enormous  pasn-olls  and  dollar 
expenditures  in  foreign  countries  as  the 
result  of  the  presence  there  of  American 
troops.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  American  money  going 
into  the  economies  of  some  of  our  allies 
might  reach  as  high  as  an  additional  $3 
billion,  on  top  of  the  approximately  $5 
billion  a  year  which  we  are  spending  in 
foreign  aid  for  those  countries. 

We  were  told  in  years  gone  by  that  we 
had  to  give  money  to  those  countries  to 
help  build  them  up.  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  other  plans  of  that  nature,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  dollar 
balance  with  us. 

Some  people  have  completely  over- 
looked the  tremendous  advantage  and 
benefit  to  the  economies  of  the  countries 
involved  in  having  United  States  troops 
stationed  within  those  countries  and 
those  troops  spending  large  amounts  of 
money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  correct.  I  did  not  cover  that 
point  in  my  speech,  but  I  stated  I  would 
in  a  future  speech  discuss  the  various 
studies  made  by  certain  institutions,  for 
which  studies  we  paid  $275,000  of  hard- 
eamed  taxpayer  money.  I  said  I  would 
discuss,  in  a  future  speech,  the  short- 
comings of  the  economic  aid  program. 
In  the  course  of  that  speech  I  will  deal 
with  the  section  of  one  of  the  studies 
which  comments  upon  the  very  point  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  raised. 
Itlr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATION    OP    REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  hesltance  and  reluctance  that 


I  would  make  any  criticism  In  this 
caiamber  of  what  goes  on  in  the  work 
of  the  House  of  Representative.  Yet 
what  has  been  happ^iing  in  the  in- 
vestigative program  of  the  Hou$e  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversitht  has 
deeply  concerned  me.  | 

I  wish  generally  to  associate'  myself 
with  the  remarks  in  that  connection 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregi)n  tMr. 
Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  I^ennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]   earlier  todaiy. 

There  has  long  been  needed  a  thorough 
investigation  of  tiie  very  important  regu- 
latory agencies  of  our  Government.    In 
that  connection,  the  Select  Comnittee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of:  Repre- 
sentatives, on  December  24,  195GI  filed  a 
very    interesting    and   objective   report, 
which  has  not  been  given  as  muc^  atten- 
tion as  it  should  have  receive*.     The 
subcommittee  was  headed  by  Congress- 
man E^nKs  from  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see.   He  went  into  some  of  th#  things 
that  have  been  happening  in  |ome  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  particulaiily  with 
respect  to  the  way  they  have  not  jworked, 
in  many  cases,  in  the  public  Interest, 
and    the    delays    which    small-business 
men  have  experienced  in  gettifis  con- 
sideration from  some  of  the  rekulatory 
agwicies.   The  report  itself  indicates  that 
a  thorough  investigation  such  as  jias  been 
planned  by  the  Subcommittee  oti  Legis- 
lative Oversight  is  greatly  needed.    I  rec- 
ommend the  subcommittee  report  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  th#  Senate 
and  the  public. 

Many  Members  of  the  Congn 
been  disturbed  by  the  question  o; 
er  these  agencies  which  wield 
economic  power  and  influence  hKve  been 
exercising  that  power  with  fairliess  and 
equaUty  and  without  pressure  or  favors. 
There  have  been  disturbing  indications 
that  some  of  these  agencies,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  beyond  such  pressures, 
have  come  under  undue  and  improper 
influence  of  the  White  House  a  id  other 
parts  of  the  executive  brand    of  the 
Government. 

Beyond  this,  for  several  years  there 
have  been  rvunors  around  Washington 
suggesting  that  improper  influeijces  have 
been  exercised  on  some  of  these  agencies 
by  the  industries  they  are  set  uplto  regu- 
late and  control.  There  have  been  rumors 
of  improper  and  nonjudicial  acti  and  as- 
sociations on  the  part  of  some  individual 
Commissioners. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  miny  of  us 
greeted  the  formation  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  with 
enthusiasm.  We  hoped  that  it  would  do 
a  thorough  Job  without  fear  or  [favor. 

It  is  a  pity  that  conflicts  in  liersonall- 
ties  and — if  I  may  say  it — politics,  have 
now  done  so  much  to  torpedo  the  work 
of  that  committee.  ! 

It  had  seemed  to  me  that  the  ihvestiga- 
tion  was  at  last  beginning  to  tear  away 
some  of  the  secrecy  which  had  alirrovmd- 
ed  some  of  the  activities  of  these  Com- 
missions. It  had  seemed  to  me  that,  al- 
though bad  judgments  and  dubious  prac- 
tices and.  In  some  cases,  evil  a^d  illegal 
practices  and  conditions  might  be  re- 
vealed«  that  it  was  necesary  to  £ut  away 
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the  cancerous  tissues  to  th^  extent  to 
which  they  exist,  in  order  to  restore  these 
Commissions  to  health  and  bring  them 
back  into  public  conftdwice.  iand  to  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  deeply  sorry  that  Dt.  Schwartz 
and  the  c<Mnmlttee  have  bee«  having  so 
much  difficulty  getting  down  to  the  es- 
sential facts.  Doubtless,  tne  counsel 
made  some  mistakes.  But  ij  think  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  t|iat  he  has 
planned  toward  an  investigation  which 
would  be  extremely  useful  aid  effective. 
I  think  his  purpose  is  gopd.  Public 
moraUty  will  be  the  loser  if  ttiere  is  now 
any  interruption  to  the  proijress  of  this 
subcommittee's  work.  | 

I  must  say  that  the  matte^  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand  where  it  is.i  Too  much 
has  been  stirred  up,  too  many  questions 
raised  in  the  minds  of  the  pvbUc  and  of 
Congress,  to  allow  this  investigation  to 
become  one  in  which  a  premium  is  to  be 
placed  on  sweetness  and  light.  There  is 
a  job  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done. 

I  hope  that  an  appropr^te  Senate 
committee  may  also  look  intd  the  actions 
of  the  FCC  and  other  I  regulatory 
agencies.  I 

I  believe  there  Is  a  great  aeal  of  work 

to  be  done  by  both  Houses  ^f  Congress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Coloradp. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presitent,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  able  Senate  r  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  very  exccllen ;  statement, 
and  desire  to  associate  my«ll  with  it, 
with  one  qualiflcatlon.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has! not  violated 
the  rule  of  comity  which  exists  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  very  points  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  appear  In  the  Record  of  some 
months  ago  during  the  la^jt  session  of 
Congress,  when  the  Senato^'  from  Ten> 
nessee  specifically  pointed  out  the  influ- 
ence running  from  the  Wh|te  House  to 
a  regulatory  body  in  connexion  with  a 
hearing  that  was  under  jiray  in  the 
Dixon-Yates  case 

I  myself  resisted  the  ap] 
Mr.  Kuykendall  to  the  F 
Commission,   because   I 
was  loose  handling  by  the 
sioners  of  a  gas-rate  case 
involving  some  $40  million 


5s  have 

wheth- 

ich  vast 


tment  of 
eral  Power 
eved   there 

Commis- 

n  Colorado. 

An  ethical 


question  arose  in  connection  with  an 
ex  parte  hearing  before  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners after  a  trial  examiner  had 
heard  evidence  In  the  case  and  had  ruled 
against  a  certain  gas  company.  AH  of 
that,  to  my  mind,  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  a  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
regulatory  bodies  of  this  Government. 

I  took  the  Uberty,  I  will  s^y  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MORSKl.  of  going  into  the  ofBdal  report- 
ers' office  and  reading  his  sllatement  and 
the  colloquy  which  followed  his  state- 
ment. As  I  recall  the  gist  of  that  state- 
ment, it  is  that  the  Whitf  House  had 
responsibility  here,  too. 
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I  recall  that  In  the  campaign  in  1952. 
when  President  Eisenhower  was  a  candi- 
date, he  said: 

Inte^ty  tn  Oovemment  means  bringing 
Into  the  Federal  Government  by  every  chan- 
nel that  there  la — 

And  I  assiune  he  meant  more  than  a 
TV  channel — 

both  tbe  elective  and  the  appointive  chan- 
nels, the  finest  men  and  women  of  whatever 
race,  color,  or  creed  this  country  affords. 
Bringing  In  people  who  are  so  incorruptible 
themselves  that  we  do  not  have  to  spend 
our  ttme  constanUy  searching  for  crooked- 
ness and  venality  In  Government.  It  wUI 
not  get  there  becauee  they  won't  allow  It  to 
get  tber*. 

That  speech  was  made  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  September  26,  1952. 

And  let  us  examine  what  the  candidate 
said  a  few  dajrs  later  in  Bozeman,  Mont., 
and  then  let  us  reflect  on  those  words 
and  relate  them  with  the  conditions 
which  exist  right  now  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

At  Boeeman,  Mont.,  on  October  5, 1952, 
Candidate  Eisenhower  said: 

The  things  that  have  happened  to  us  be- 
cause we  have  had  p>oor  leadership  are  ob- 
vious. We  have  no  peace  abroad:  we  have 
great  expenditure  programs  here;  we  have 
deficits  in  our  budget;  and  we  have  shame- 
ful crookedness  In  liigh  places  and  in  iow 
places  In  the  Federal  Government.  All  of 
that  we  mtist  eUmlnate.  That  Is  what  we 
want  men  and  women  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  do;  to  be  themselves  so  incorruptible 
that  there  cannot  be  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment. 

I  do  not  profess  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  committee  of  another  body  or  their 
problems,  so  ably  described  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
KxrAXTVERl.  but  in  view  of  the  press  re- 
ports. It  seems  to  me  that  when  in  the 
regulatory  bodies  there  is  so  much  smoke, 
there  must  be  some  fire,  whether  it  be 
in  the  field  of  power  or  communications. 
We  find  it  running  through  most  of  the 
regulatory  bodies. 

A  great  columnist.  Thomas  Stokes,  who 
has  had  25  years'  exi>erience  studying 
these  matters,  said  some  months  ago  that 
this  is  an  area  in  government  that  needs 
investigation. 

Coming  to  the  fidd  of  monopoly,  we 
find  that  FCC  hearings  on  radio  and 
television  network  operations  will  start 
on  March  3.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
hearings  is  to  determine  whether  a 
monopoly  exists  In  the  communications 
field. 

A  hill  was  introduced  In  the  last  ses- 
sion by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bricker]  relating  to  monopolistic  prac- 
tices by  radio  and  television  networks. 
The  Bricker  bill,  S.  376,  is  intended  to 
correct  the  condition  and  put  networks 
under  PCC  regulation.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  valuable  report  on  this  subject 
prepared  by  Senator  Bricker  and  pub- 
lished In  1966  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
And  I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  report 
by  a  Democratic  Senator. 

If  there  is  special  influence  being  ap- 
plied in  the  Nation  against  the  public 
interest,  It  seems  to  me  that  an  investi- 
gation should  be  held  to  determine  what 


those  Influences  are  and  whether  they 
may  further  retard  competition. 

If  it  is  true — I  do  not  say  that  It  is — 
that  the  Commissions  or  their  employees, 
whether  they  be  the  FCC  or  the  PPC,  are 
collaborating  with  the  varied  groups 
which  they  are  supposed  to  regulate,  it 
is  time  that  the  executive  department,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Congress,  on  the  other, 
began  to  investigate. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver]  for  the 
position  he  has  taken  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  tMr. 
MoRss]  for  his  forthright  utterances  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  observations.  I 
fully  agree  with  him  about  the  monopoly 
aspects  he  has  described.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  fine  addresses  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefattverI 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Carroli.],  and  on  their  references  to  the 
earUer  able  address  deUvered  by  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  genuine  crisis  regarding  ethics  and 
moraUty  in  government.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
plagued  government  on  this  continent  for 
almost  two  centuries.  Any  person  who 
reads  the  history  of  the  United  States  can 
know  that  under  aU  sorts  of  administra- 
tions, those  of  the  two  existing  major 
parties  and  of  the  parties  now  defunct, 
the  question  of  corruption,  favoritism, 
and  influence  in  government  has  racked 
and  disturbed  the  American  pepole. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  government  as  a 
whole  is  a  living  organism.  I  beUeve  one 
branch  of  the  Government  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  another  branch  of  the  Oov- 
enunent.  I  believe  there  shou3d  be  a 
code  of  ethics  in  Government  which  will 
apply  to  the  regulatory  agencies,  to  the 
executive  departments,  to  tbe  White 
House  itself,  and  to  both  Ix-anches  of 
Congress.  The  code  should  demand  the 
highest  ethics,  the  highest  impartiaUty, 
and  the  highest  freedom'  from  influence 
of  every  single  one  of  us. 

I  have  long  thought  that  we  in  Con- 
gress cannot  demand  of  those  in  the 
regulatory  agencies,  or  In  the  executive 
departments,  any  higher  level  of  con- 
duct than  we  will  insist  upon  for  our- 
selves in  both  branches  ot  Congress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  his  able  collaborator,  tbe  Senator 
from  Colorado,  for  highlighting  this 
question  so  vividly  and  so  cogently. 

I  thank  tbe  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
yielding  to  us.  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
pertinent  that  tbe  Senator  from  nUnois 
has  yielded  to  us  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause, unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  has  writ- 
ten, in  a  series  of  lectures  he  delivered  at 
one  of  the  colleges,  one  ol  tlie  finest  books 
on  the  subject  of  ethics  in  government. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  also  a 
distinguished  teacher,  and  many  of  his 


own  ideas  In  this  field  I  have  plagiarized, 
as  it  were,  from  his  able  volume  in  this 
realm. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  think  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
very  pertinent  to  this  subject.  I  cer- 
tainly echo  what  he  said  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
again  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  should 
not  be  a  question  of  one  party  on  one 
side,  and  the  other  party  on  the  other 
side.  This  should  be  the  effort,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will  be,  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  to  try  to  work 
toward  disposing  of  any  wrongdoing  in 
the  executive  departments  or  commis- 
sions, and  of  insisting  that  there  be  the 
highest  type  of  responsibility  in  ttie  per- 
formance of  their  work. 

Dsmocratic  wrongdoings  were  investi- 
gated by  Democratic  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  were  chairmen  of  vari- 
ous committees.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbbight] 
headed  an  investigation  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  All  of  us  remember  the 
work  of  the  late  Senator  Hoey  as  the 
head  of  the  Government  Investigations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  We  remem- 
ber the  work  of  Representative  Kntc  and 
Representative  Chelf  concerning  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  investigated, 
pointed  out,  and  exposed  such  wrongdo- 
ing, even  though  it  might  have  been 
committed  by  Democrats  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  the  same  spirit  will  prevail 
now,  wherever  it  is  found  that  regula- 
tory agencies  need  to  be  investigated. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concern, 
and  party  differences  should  not  play 
any  part. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROIX.  I  might  remind  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  service  rendered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  niinoif 
in  this  very  field  many  years  sgo.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
that  such  investigations  should  be  non- 
partisan; but  let  us  remember  that  the 
mink  coats  and  deep  freezes  were  really 
very  small  fry. 

Some  of  the  things  about  which  we 
read  today  nm  into  the  miUions  of  dol- 
lars. We  know  the  fruits  of  the  give- 
away programs.  But,  more  important, 
when  we  consider  the  question  of  regula- 
tory bodies,  which  are  supposed  to  func- 
tion in  the  public  interest  as  arms  of 
Congress,  we  see  that  the  appointments 
come  from  the  executive  branch.  Tbe 
question  Is  fundamentally  this:  Do  the 
appointees  serve  the  public  interest,  or 
are  they  serving  the  interests  which  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  14r.  President,  Sec- 
retary Weeks  announoed  yesterday  on 
tbe  program.  College  Press  Coaferenoe. 
that  the  figures  for  January  will  show 
4.5  million  unemployed. 
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I  understand  that  today  when  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  called 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  verify 
that  statement.  It  was  denied  that  Sec- 
retary Weeks  made  such  a  statement  but 
that  he  had  said  that  employment  for 
February  might  rise  to  5  million.  In 
order  to  make  certain  whether  he  said 
what  we  thought  he  said.  I  had  a  tape 
recording  of  his  interview  played  back, 
and  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  and  the  answers  he  gave  was 
made.  I  wish  to  read  a  transcription  of 
the  record  of  the  questions  and  answers 
on  this  particular  point : 

Question.  Secretary  Mitchell  has  pointed 
out  there  are  now  some  4>4  million  people 
unemployed.  How  much  more  unemploy- 
ment do  you  expect  before  an  upturn  In 
employment? 

The  answer,  by  Secretary  Weeks,  was: 

1  should  imagine  the  way  the  cycle  goes 
in  unemployment — you  see  during  January 
you  always  have  a  rise  because  of  people 
temporarily  employed  over  the  Christmas 
season — we  will  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  41/2  million  in  January  and  I  expect  it  wlU 
go  a  little  higher  than  that.  I  don't  think 
much. 

Assuming  that  that  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Weeks  of  4.5  million  full-time  un- 
employed in  Janviary  is  correct — and  who 
should  be  in  a  better  iposition  to  know. 
in£ismuch  as  he  has  the  Census  Bureau 
under  his  charge;  and  the  Census  Bu- 
reau makes  the  investigations,  and  to- 
morro\^  morning  it  will  announce  what 
its  findings  show,  and  presumably  Sec- 
retary Weeks  was  briefed  in  advance 
about  them — the  figure  4.5  million  for 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  January 
constitutes  an  increase  of  more  than 
1  million  over  the  unemployment  figture 
for  December,  and  amounts  to  almost  7 
percent  of  the  available  working  force. 
In  addition,  an  extremely  large  number 
of  persons  are  working  part  time,  and 
the  figiu'es  in  that  connection  should  be 
taken  into  account,  inasmuch  as  2  men 
who  work  half  time  are  the  equivalent 
of  1  man  who  is  completely  out  of  work. 

I  have  been  making  private  computa- 
tions of  the  equivalent  numbers  of  full- 
time  unemployed  from  this  source,  for 
several  years.  For  December,  they 
amounted  to  approximately  1  million 
workers,  or  1.3  percent  of  the  working 
force.  Taking  into  account  the  number 
of  those  who,  involuntarily,  were  em- 
ployed only  part  time,  we  find  that  the 
total  number  unemployed  is  increased  by 
over  a  million,  or  from  4.5  to  5.5  million. 
Thus,  even  if  we  estimate  that  for  Janu- 
ary the  number  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed only  part  time  was  the  equivalent 
of  1  million  persons  entirely  unemployed, 
we  arrive  at  an  unemplojmient  figure  of 
8  percent. 

I  may  say  that  I  would  expect  the  fig- 
ure for  involuntary  part-time  employ- 
ment for  January  to  be  higher  than  the 
corresponding  figure  for  December. 
However.  I  alwasrs  try  to  be  conservative 
in  the  estimates  and  computations  I 
make. 

I  have  always  considered  that  when 
unemployment  is  between  6  and  8  per- 
cent, the  warning  signals  have  gone  up 


and  the  situation  must  be  watcUed  very 
closely,  indeed.  When  imemwoyment 
reaches  8  percent,  there  should  be  no 
question;  it  is  then  time  to  act!  From 
the  figures  stated  by  Secretary  Weeks 
and  from  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
number  of  those  employed  part  t^e  and 


the  equivalent  in  terms  of  the 


number 


wholly  unemployed,  not  only  arte  we  In 
the  danger  zone,  but  the  time  to  act  has 
arrived. 

I  base  this  Judgment  not  onljj  on  the 
amount  of  unemployment,  but  also  on 
the  fact  that  the  industrial  production 
index  has  dropped  from  145.  in  ;August. 
to  136,  in  December ;  and  the  new  figures 
for  January  will,  no  doubt,  show  a  fur- 
ther decline.  In  addition,  the  surveys 
of  expenditures  for  new  plans  and  equip- 
ment show  that  some  months  ago  indus- 
try and  business  intended  to  reduce  these 
expenditures  rather  sharply  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1958,  or  by  abou^  $2  bil- 
lion. These  are  now  being  still  further 
cut  down.  Many  of  the  more  particular 
indexes,  such  as  those  for  auto  produc- 
tion and  carloadings,  are  down^  from  a 
year  ago  by  25  percent  and  15  percent, 
respectively.  < 

Because  of  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, the  decline  in  industrial  (produc- 
tion, and  the  rather  sharp  decliiJe  in  ex- 
penditures for  new  plants  and  equipment, 
the  present  recession  differs  in  nature 
from  the  1948-49  and  the  1953-54  reces- 
sions, which  were  essentially  inventory 
recessions.  The  present  recessibn  gives 
every  appearance  of  being  primarily  a 
capital  goods  or  investment  r^ession. 
This  means  that  although  we  do  hot  have 
too  much  plant  and  equipment  lor  long- 
run,  total  expansion,  we  do  hav0  an  ex- 
cess of  plant  and  equipment  in>i*elatlon 
to  the  goods  and  services  which  Consum- 
ers are  now  prepared  and  able  to  buy. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  yet 
in.  or  need  to  have,  a  depression,  we  are 
nonetheless  in  a  recession  which;  because 
of  its  nature,  is  potentially  more  danger- 
ous than  the  two  postwar  inventory  re- 
cessions. The  reason  for  thisi  is  that 
a  capital  goods  or  investment  Recession 
potentially  can  snowball  faster  than  can 
a  recession  caused  merely  by  a  oecline  in 
inventories.  A  cumulative  breakdown  in 
employment,  production,  and  pirchasing 
power  is  a  danger  that  should  Hot  be  ig- 
nored. I 

Mr.  President.  In  this  connection  let 
me  say  that  once  these  forces  gather  im- 
petus, they  behave  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  forest  fire.  Some  of 
us  have  had  the  experience  ot.  fighting 
forest  fires.  When  I  was  a  boy  J  and  was 
living  in  the  State  of  Maine,  i|  used  to 
fight  forest  fires;  and  thus  I  became  very 
well  acquainted  with  their  behavior. 
When  a  fire  starts,  it  heats  the  s^irround- 
Ing  atmosphere.  That  result*  in  the 
creation  of  a  partial  vacuum,  frhe  par- 
tial vacuum  causes  a  wind  to  blow,  as 
more  air  moves  into  the  are4.  That 
movement  creates  more  hot  an",  which, 
in  turn,  creates  more  fire,  whicli  in  turn, 
creates  a  larger  vacuum,  which;  in  turn, 
creates  more  wind,  which,  In  wm.  cre- 
ates more  fire,  and  so  forth,  in  short, 
from  a  slight  initial  blaze,  a  conflagra- 


tion ultimately  results.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  irresistible  force  devel- 
ops; slight  changes  during  the  initial 
stages  give  rise  to  great  chafes  in  the 
later  stages.  i 

In  the  case  of  the  employ^nent  situa- 
tion, once  people  become  unemployed, 
they  begin  to  purchase  less.  As  a  result, 
the  stores  sell  less.  As  a  Hsult.  they 
order  less  from  the  factorie^.  The  fac- 
tories, in  their  turn,  sell  lesd;  thus  they 
begin  to  produce  less.  Thijs  they  em- 
ploy a  smaller  working  force.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  number  of  unemplofired  persons 
increases.  In  such  circumstances,  few 
plants  install  new  machinery,  inasmuch 
as  they  already  have  a  larg^  amoimt  of 
luiused  machinery.  Because  of  this 
there  is  always  present  a  posBibility  dur. 
ing  a  recession  of  a  cumulative  break- 
down. However,  this  is  something  that 
the  present  administration  d<>es  not  seem 
to  imderstand. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presij^ent.  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  CQinois  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado?  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  In  the  last  few  dasrs 
our  Antimonopoly  Subcommjittee,  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has 
received  testimony  which  bears  out  m 
every  detail  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  aptly  described,  namely — 
and  such  testimony  has  been  given  by 
representatives  of  the  so-4alled  auto- 
motive Big  Three — in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry dealers  are  selling  fetrer  automo- 
biles, because  there  is  lesp  consumer 
demand.  Inasmuch  as  the  demand  has 
decreased,  the  dealers  are  ordering  from 
the  factories  smaller  quantities  of  auto- 
mobiles. Consequently,  the  manufac- 
turers are  reducing  produc1^on.  Today 
the  steel  industry  is  operating  at  about 
55  percent  of  capacity.  , 

We  have  found  that  when  dealers  fail 
to  sell  automobiles,  and  wheh  the  manu- 
facturers reduce  production^  there  Is  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  rubbor,  steel,  and 
textile  industries.  As  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  aptly  described,  that  de- 
velopment is  similar  to  the  condition  he 
described,  in  the  case  of  a^  forest  fire: 
the  small  initial  fire  heats  tl^e  siuround- 
ing  air,  which  rises,  and  more  air  moves 
toward  the  fire,  as  a  result  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  partial  vacuuiii,  and  thus 
there  is  a  snowball  effect.     | 

In  the  case  of  industry,  m^re  and  more 
persons  become  unemployed,  and  thus 
are  not  able  to  make  the  puprchases  they 
normally  would  make;  and  that  causes 
inventories  to  increase.         I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct.  j 

When  so  large  a  propor^on  of  their 
plants  and  machinery  is  not  utilized,  the 
companies  themselves  do  not  wish  either 
to  invest  their  profits  oij  to  borrow 
money,  in  order  to  increas^  the  size  of 
their  plants  or  to  Install  new  machinery, 
because  they  say  that  they  have  idle 
equiiHnent,  and  that  when  business  picks 
up.  they  can  use  the  equipment  which 
now  is  idle.   As  a  result,  the  demand  for 
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capital  goods  is  reduced,  and  that  helps 
create  an  even  worse  condition. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  may  say  that  the 
only  explanation  given  by  the  economists 
employed  by  the  giant  corporations — and 
I  must  say  in  all  fairness  to  them  that 
they  seem  to  believe  this — is  that  the 
consumers  have  in  their  hands  enough 
money  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the 
products  of  the  giant  corporations,  and 
that  the  only  trouble  is  that  at  this  time 
the  consumers  are  more  cautious. 

But  the  other  day  I  read  on  the  finan- 
cial page  of  the  Washington  Post,  I  be- 
lieve, an  article  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Martin,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
had  stated  that  the  recession  was  deeper 
and  shaiper  than  they  hsul  anticipated. 

In  connection  with  that  statement,  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  informing 
the  Senate.  He  has  made  a  point  which 
I  do  not  believe  has  previously  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
namely,  that  the  figures  in  regard  to 
part-time  employment  have  not  pre- 
viously been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  4.5  million  unemplojmient  figure. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
that  the  full-time  unemployment  equiv- 
alent of  those  in  part-time  employment 
was  1.3  percent  of  the  American  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  had  the 
estimates  made;  and  I  shall  state  later, 
for  the  record,  the  method  by  means  of 
which  the  computations  have  been  made. 
They  show  that  in  December,  the  num- 
ber employed  part-time  were  the  equiv- 
alent of  1  million  workers  completely 
unemployed,  and  constituted  1.3  percent 
of  the  working  force.  Assuming  that  the 
figure  did  not  increase  from  December  to 
January.  1  million  would  be  added  to  the 
4^2  million  persons  totally  unemployed, 
thus  making  an  equivalent  of  a  total  of 
514  million  persons  totally  unemployed. 
But  I  believe  that  the  amounts  of  part- 
time  unemployment  have  Increased  from 
December  to  January.  In  my  opinion, 
when  the  final  computations  are  ob- 
tained— and  we  should  obtain  them  in  a 
day  or  two— I  believe  we  shall  find  that 
in  all  probability  the  number  of  part- 
time  employed  has  reached  the  equiv- 
alent of  more  than  1  million  persons 
entirely  unemployed,  and  that  means 
that  in  January  more  than  1.3  percent 
of  the  working  force  was  then  employed 
only  part  time. 

However,  when  the  two  are  taken  to- 
gether, we  find  that  the  combined  per- 
centage is  approximately  8.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  means  that  ttie  eone  of  pos- 
sible danger  hsis  been  passed,  and  that 
we  are  now  at  the  point  of  actual  danger. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  read  the  press, 
I  am  reminded  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  changed 
his  position.  A  while  ago  he  said  there 
would  be  no  reduction  in  taxes.  But,  as 
I  vinderstand,  the  President  now  says 
there  may  be  a  tax  cut.  If  one  becomes 
necessary. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  stgniflcant 
that  the  other  day  Mr.  Harlow  Curtice 
of  General  Motors,  testified  that  he  was 
advocating  a  tax  cut.  So  evidently  the 
recession  is  far  more  serious  than  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  and  evidently  it  is 
far  more  serious  than  the  administration 
has  been  willing  to  admit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Because  of  all  of  these  facts,  and  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  high  unemploy- 
ment figure,  which  is  now  either  at  or  in 
excess  of  8  percent,  and  because  there 
appear  to  be  no  signs  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  figures  of  a  turnaround  in  the 
major  economic  indicators,  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  act. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  that  we  cut 
taxes,  and  cut  them  now.  I  propose, 
first,  that  we  either  raise  the  individual 
exemption  from  $600  to  $700  imme- 
diately, or  alternatively,  that  we  split 
the  lowest  tax  bracket — which  is  now 
taxed  at  20  percent — into  two  parts  and 
tax  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable  income  at 
the  rate  of  15  percent.  Instead  of  20  per- 
cent. This  would  mean  a  decrease  in 
taxes  on  the  first  $2,000  of  taxable  in- 
come from  the  present  $400  to  $350.  It 
would  thus  amount  to  a  cut  of  $50  per 
person,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  per  per- 
son who  pays  income  taxes. 

These  measures  would  give  tax  relief  of 
approximately  $3  billion  and  would  give 
it  almost  immediatly,  whichever  of  the 
two  methods  were  used. 

Second,  I  further  propose  that  we 
eliminate  the  excises  on  a  whole  variety 
of  consumer  goods,  such  as  electric,  gas. 
and  oil  appliances,  electric  light  bulbs, 
radio  and  television  sets,  phonographs, 
records,  musical  instruments,  mechani- 
cal refrigerators,  air  conditioners,  busi- 
ness and  store  maciiines,  photographic 
equipment,  matches,  playing  cards,  toilet 
goods,  luggage,  handbags,  wallets,  sport- 
ing goods,  pistols  and  revolvers,  admis- 
sion taxes — this  would  include  the  pres- 
ent tax  on  miisic — leases  on  safe-deposit 
boxes,  and  so  on.  as  well  as  one-half  of 
the  excises  on  telephone,  telegraph,  radio 
and  cable  services,  one-half  of  the  local 
telephone  service  excise,  and  one-half 
of  the  excise  taxes  oa.  transportation  of 
persons  and  property. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  if  it  could  be 
guaranteed — but  only  if  it  could  be 
guaranteed — ^that  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers would  pass  on  the  cut  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices  to  the  purchasers 
of  cars.  I  am  ready  to  propose  that  the 
manufacturer's  excise  on  passenger  au- 
tomobiles be  cut  in  halL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  recall  very  distinctly 
the  leadership  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
gave  to  the  Senate  when,  earlier  in  this 
administration,  we  were  faced  with  an- 
other recession.  It  was  at  that  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  character- 
ized as  being  one  of  the  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  as  one  of  the 
four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  remember  that.  The 
Senator  was  as  sound  in  his  economics 
then  as  I  think  he  is  today,  and  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  we  had  some 
specific  proposals  then. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  George  amendment 
was  one,  in  support  of  which  I  remem- 
ber the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  a 
brilliant  speech. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  supported  very  vig- 
orously, as  did  the  Senator  from 
Loiusiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  is  now  pres- 
ent on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MC«ISE.  This  Is  where  we  all 
came  in.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again  about 
an  administration  that  follows  a  uo- 
nothing  policy,  and  the  people  suffer. 

The  Senator  win  recafl  that  we  took 
the  position  we  did  on  exemptions  and 
on  excise  taxes.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  joined  me  In 
the  effort  to  bring  about  what  was  a 
recommendation  on  the  exise  tax  matter 
which  was  made  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  in  1947.  The 
committee  was  far  seeing  enough  to 
warn  of  this  oncoming  trouble  as  far  back 
as  then. 

I  rise  only  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  think  there  is  no  answer  to  the 
position  he  has  taken.  He  has  been  so 
sound  on  the  economic  approach  to  this 
matter  all  through  the  years  that  I  am 
proud  to  stand  and  speak  this  word  of 
commendation  and  take  this  opportu- 
nity— ^I  have  scanned  the  entire  remarks 
of  the  Senator  In  mimeographed  form — 
to  answer  the  old,  bewhlskered  clichfis 
that  are  going  to  be  thrown  at  him  as 
brickbats:  "Where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  money  to  run  the  Government?" 

I  had  a  conversation  over  the  weekend 
with  {mother  fiscal  expert.  I  follow  his 
advice,  too,  although,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  am  influenced  by  the  economic 
leadersliip  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  expert  told  me  over  the  weekend 
that  one  of  the  great  holes  in  the  Eisen- 
hower economic  analysis  these  days  is 
that  the  Government  is  not  going  to  get 
the  money  it  is  planning  on  by  way  of 
Government  revenues  this  year,  because 
the  policiee  of  the  Government  itself  are 
freezing  out  those  sources  of  income. 

I  should  like  to  raise  the  question. 
What  is  the  answer  to  the  argument 
that  will  be  made  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  reduce  taxes,  which  in 
turn  would  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  go  into  the  lYeasury  of  the 
United  States?  If  we  can  get  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  see  the  fallacy  of  that 
argument  right  now.  we  can  win  the 
fight  which  has  to  be  won. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  there  is 
nothing  that  wiU  diminish  tax  revenues 
any  more  than  would  a  full-fledged  re- 
cession, because  it  would  reduce  the  tax 
liability  of  the  Nation,  decrease  corpo- 
rate income  taxes,  and  decrease  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes.  It  would  decrease 
the  excise  taxes,  particularly  those  on 
liquor  and  tobacco,  which  I  am  propos- 
ing to  retain.    So  I  would  say  the  best 
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way  to  keep  revenue  up  is  to  keep  pro- 
duction and  income  up. 
Let  me  go  further  and  say  that  in  a 

pronounced  recession  or  depression — 
and  I  emphasize  those  words — ^I  am  not 
afraid  of  deficit  financing.  During  such 
a  period  the  Government  can  borrow 
from  the  banks.  The  banks  will  create 
monetary  purchasing  power.  That  is 
what  they  do.  That  is  commercial 
credit.  They  will  lend  this  additionaUy 
created  monetary  purchasing  power  to 
the  Government — and  incidentally  do 
quite  well  on  it  themselves — and  it 
means  that  there  will  be  a  net  addition 
to  the  total  monetary  purchasing  power 
of  the  Nation.  Because  the  amount  of 
taxes  will  be  rebated  back  to  individuals, 
their  expenditures  will  increase,  and  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  turn  will  not 
be  reduced.  The  net  result  is  expansion 
in  the  total  monetary  demand  for  goods 
of  both  the  Government  and  individuals 
which  helps  to  make  good  the  immediate 
shrinkage  in  demand  for  goods  and  may, 
indeed,  totally  make  good  the  shrinkage 
which  resxilts  from  the  recession  or  de- 
pression itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  one  more  interrup- 
tion? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  like  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  to  present  what  the 
Senator  knows  is  a  very  elementary  rule 
of  economics,  but  we  have  an  educa- 
•*  tional  job  to  do.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  when  we  fought  for  a  sim- 
ilar program  before,  we  pointed  out — 
and  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if 
he  does  not  think  it  is  still  true — that 
the  tax  savings  which  will  flow  from  the 
Senator's  proposals  will  flow  right  into 
the  cash  register  tills  of  American  busi- 
nessmen on  the  main  streets  of  America, 
and  help  increase  the  purchasing  power 
which  is  going  to  be  needed  to  help  keep 
on  the  job  people  who  otherwise  would 
be  unemployed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  and  that  money 
would  flow  also  into  the  pockets  of  the 
middle-  and  low-income  people  of  the 
country,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  pin 
roses  on  myself,  but  may  I  say  in  a  period 
when  inflation  was  the  problem,  I  tried 
to  have  Government  expenditures  cut 
back  and  have  either  a  balanced  budget 
or  a  siirplus.  I  believe  that  In  periods 
of  fuU  economic  activity  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  only  balance  its  budget 
but  have  a  surplus.  But,  during  a  period 
of  pronounced  recession  and  high  unem- 
ployment, I  think  the  Government  should 
not  remain  neutral,  but  should  throw  it- 
self into  the  breach  by  one  or  both  of  two 
methods:  first,  by  a  reduction  in  taxes 
to  benefit  consumers,  or,  second,  by 
needed  and  necessary  public  works. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  With  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  balanced  budget,  is  it  not  true 
that,  when  a  country  is  sliding  into  a 
depression,  it  is  c<HnpleteIy  impossible  to 
balance  a  budget? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  think  that  is  true. 


Mr.  LONO.  If  the  Ctovemment  fails 
to  take  corrective  action  in  terms  of 
stimulating  the  economy  by  additional 

spending,  then  the  economy  w|U  con- 
tinue to  go  down  and  the  tax  revenues 
will  decrease  so  rapidly  that  it  [will  be 


)udget, 
to  cut 


totally  impossible  to  balance  the 
no  matter  how  much  one  tries 
down. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  that  waJ  some- 
what the  experience  of  the  Hooker  ad- 
ministration, at  the  time  the  eountry 
was  falling  off  into  a  depression  and  the 
administration  kept  trying  to  }alance 
the  budget. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.    By  reducing  expenditures 


even 


from 

I  hope 

take 


ropose 

retro- 


jr  point 
The 
course, 
tax  cut 
addi- 


they  were  only  contributing  to 
more  pronounced  depression. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     The    Senat 
Louisiana  is  completely  correct, 
we  will  not  make  the  same 
again. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I 
that  the  cut  on  the  income  tax 
active  to  January  1,  1958,  and  that  it 
be  subject  to  renewal  on  Janliary  1, 
1959;  that  is,  that  it  run  for  onln  a  year. 
I  believe  we  should  do  this  so  thit  if  the 
economy  turns  up  and  there  is  a:  ly  dan- 
ger of  inflation  by  January  1,  1  )59,  the 
cut  could  be  suspended  so  that  i  svenues 
would  once  again  be  Increased,  h  other 
words,  I  do  not  propose  to  mi  ,ke  this 
necessarily  a  permanent  affair.  It  is  in- 
tended as  a  stimulus. 

It  is  not  practical,  however,  ^  o  make 
the  excise-tax  cuts  retroactive  o:  to  sxis- 
pend  them  a  year  from  now.  I  think 
that  should  be  frankly  admittel. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  as  this 
needs  to  happen  now.  The  dan 
in  the  recession  hsis  been  reach 
administration  and  Congress,  o: 
should  not  rely  exclusively  on 
to  turn  this  recession  around, 
tion,  we  should  increase  unemrfoyment 
benefits,  which  are  at  present  Scandal- 
ously low.  I 

I  had  some  share  in  the  eaitiy  cam- 
paign to  adopt  unemployment  insurance 
in  this  country,  which  I  was  advocating 
in  the  1920's.  I  had  a  modest  $hare  in 
writing  a  nimiber  of  the  State  ^cts,  and 
in  the  revision  of  the  Federal  act.  I 
can  say  it  was  our  intention  that  the 
unemplosrment  benefits  were  t<<  protect 
approximately  half  of  the  wa^es.  In- 
stead of  that,  by  imposing  njaximum 
limits  and  other  restrictive  pibvisions, 
various  States  have  cut  down  tha  average 
proportion  of  benefits  paid  to  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  wages,  so  that 
there  is  not  now  provided  as  great  a 
stabilizing  force  as  we  had  hoped  and 
planned  would  be  provided.       T 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Senatpr  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  co- 
sponsored  by  several  other  Setiators  a 
few  days  ago — I  think  a  number  of  the 
Senators  now  present  in  the  Chamber 
are  cosponsors  of  that  measure*— will  be 
speedily  pushed,  because  this  Is  some- 
thing which  will  directly  help  jbhe  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work,  and  nc  t  merely 
those  who  are  employed  and  i^  receipt 
of  incomes. 


Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  if  the  re- 
cession should  deepen,  and  1^  things  get 
much  worse,  we  should  develop  a  public 

works  program  and  provide  all-out  re- 
Uef .  No  one  should  be  aUowod  to  starve 
in  the  United  States.  I  state  that  as  a 
basic  principle. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  pursue  a  vig- 
orous monetary  poUcy  to  ease  credit, 
lower  interest  rates,  and  incjrease  bank 
reserves.  | 

The  Federal  Reserve  can  Increase  bank 
reserves  of  course,  by  purchasing  bonds 
in  the  open  market,  and  btr  crediting 
such  purchases  as  deposits  m  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  wliich  In  turn  will 
act  as  reserves  based  upon  I  which  the 
member  banks  can  expand  their  loans, 
so  that  for  every  dollar  of  added  reserves 
created  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  banking  system  as 
a  whole  can  create  approxii^ately  $5.50 
of  additional  credit. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preside4t.  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senatof  has  been 
cited  by  the  former  Secretiary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  George  Humphrey,  and  by 
the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  played  a  major  part  in 
putting  into  effect  the  so-caBed  tight 
money  policy,  as  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal authorities  whom  they  were  follow- 
ing, or  at  least  as  being  one  of  those  who 
stated  they  were  acting  in  consonance 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
advocated  on  occasion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  recent  past 
they  somewhat  embarrassed  me  with  the 
f  ulsomeness  of  their  praise.  I  They  tend 
either  to  praise  me  or  to  condemn  me 
as  it  happens  to  suit  thei|-  particular 
purposes.  i 

Mr.  LONG.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  while  from  time  to  tim^  they  reUed 
upon  certain  excerpts  from  sp>eeches 
made  by  the  Senator  fron)  Illinois  to 
support  their  position,  I  bellejire  the  Sena- 
tor is  in  a  i)osition  to  say,  as  bf  this  time, 
there  is  no  longer  any  ba^  whatever 
for  or  any  reason  whatever  to  continue 
the  tight  money,  high  interest  rate  policy. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  qxiite  aj?ree.  What 
the  situation  now  calls  for  is  a  reduction 
in  interest  rates,  the  purchase  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  Government  bonds  in 
the  o[>en  market,  and  the  consequent 
making  available  to  the  banlcs  of  larger 
lending  capacity.  J 

There  are  a  great  many  details  in  the 
creation  of  monetary  purchasing  power 
which  must  be  considered.  The  Consti- 
tution gives  to  Congress  t|ie  power  to 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  lvalue  there- 
of.  We  have  delegated  thiit  power  to 
the  private  banking  systems,  and  I  am 
not  proposing  to  change  th^t. 

What  has  happened  imdet  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve now  gets  18  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar which  the  banlLs  create.  This  Is  the 
Government's  share,  so  to  abeak.  Then 
the  extra  amount  is  created  by  the  banks. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of 
whether  this  monetary  purclkasing  power 
should  be  created  by  the  banks  or  by  the 
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Government.  Like  Margaret  Fuller,  "I 
accept  the  universe."  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  change  it.  I  simply  say,  first, 
I  think  the  Government  should  get  its 
18  cents  out  of  each  additional  dollar 
created.  And  I  think  that  now  Is  the 
time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem,  in- 
stead of  selling  Government  bonds,  to 
buy  Government  bonds,  and  it  should 
buy  the  bonds  by  crediting  additional 
deposits  of  member  banks  on  the  books 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  think  they 
should  write  up  theh:  deposits,  so  to 
speak. 

That  is  the  trick  In  banking  which  is 
commonly  obsciu-ed  and  hidden  from 
the  public  gaze,  but  that  is  how  the 
credit  is  created. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
further,  last  summer  and  even  during 
the  early  faU  we  were  being  told  that  the 
tight-money  policy  was  being  used  to 
more  or  less  temper  a  boom. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  level  off  the  boom,  it 
was  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  to  prevent  inflation. 
It  is  now  clear,  however,  that  as  of  re- 
cent months  the  tight-money  policy  and 
the  high-interest-rate  policy  have  had 
the  effect  of  actually  driving  us  more 
and  more  into  a  recession,  which  the 
administration  apparently  is  willing  to 
concede  is  a  recession,  as  of  this  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  in  retrospect 
that  the  interest  rates  were  probably 
raised  too  high  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time.  I  did  not  condemn  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  at  the  time.  I  person- 
ally have  no  right  to  criticize  the  Board, 
therefore.  Like  the  Board,  I  did  not 
want  inflation.  But  in  retrospect  I 
think  It  is  clear  that  as  related  to  the 
spring  of  last  year  and  from  then  on, 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Certainly,  as  of  now,  however,  there 
really  is  no  basis  for  any  further  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  should  be  no 
argument  now. 

Mr.  LONG.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  should  be  no 
argument  now. 

Mr.  LONG.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  has  been  one 
question  which  has  bothered  me  a  great 
deal,  and  that  is  a  question  which  I  asked 
during  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings of  Mr.  Harlow  Curtice,  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors. 

I  should  like  to  try  to  sum  up  his  view- 
point on  the  problem.  I  asked  Mr.  Cur- 
tice whether,  since  his  cars  were  not 
selling  as  well  as  expected,  they  had 
priced   themselves   out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Curtice's  reply, 
as  I  recall,  was  along  the  line  that  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  or  personal  in- 
come, according  to  the  records  and  sta- 
tistics, appeared  to  be  adequate.    He 
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felt  that  there  were  tremendous  sums 
It  the  hands  of  the  consumers,  but  that 
there  was  caution,  or  perhaps  selective 

buying,  or  perhaps  a  laick  of  confidence. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  believe 
there  is  that  amount  of  money  at  the 
purchasing  level? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  there  are 
large  savings  deposits  which  could  be 
drawn  upon  to  finance  current  expendi- 
tures, just  as  there  were  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The 
Senator  is  getting  me  into  deep  water, 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  question  disturbs 
me  greatly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  primary 
cause  of  this  recession— and  it  is  the 
same  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  great 
depression  of  1929 — is  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  previous  period  business  made 
large  investments  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  therefore  had  a  tremendous 
capacity  to  tiun  out  goods.  But  for  the 
total  quantity  of  such  goods  to  be  sold, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  prices  to  be  re- 
duced. However,  American  industry  was 
and  is  so  cartelized  and  so  subject  to 
control,  in  given  lines,  by  1  firm,  2  firms, 
4  firms,  or  6  firms,  that  they  did  not 
want  to  reduce  their  prices.  Therefore 
we  had  a  situation  in  which  the  capacity 
of  industry  to  produce  goods  was  greater 
than  the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy  at 
the  prices  charged.  I  emphasize  that 
last  phrase— "at  the  prices  charged." 
The  goods  could  have  been  disposed  of  if 
the  prices  had  been  cut.  But  we  did  not 
have  a  competitive  system.  We  had  a 
quasi-monopolisitc  system  over  large 
areas  of  the  economy  and  prices  were 
maintained.  At  those  prices,  the  pro- 
ducing power  of  industry  was  greater 
than  the  monetary  consuming  power. 

I  think  the  situation  has  been  a  little 
more  aggravated  this  time  than  it  was 
in  1928  and  1929  although  we  do  not  yet 
have  or  need  to  have  a  general  situation 
like  1929.  I  am  talking  of  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  economy.  At  that  time 
business  maintained  its  prices  in  the  face 
of  falling  costs  and  increasing  invest- 
ment. At  this  time  business  has  been 
increasing  its  prices  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing capacity,  which  has,  I  think, 
aggravated  the  situation. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  explanation  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  nUnois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  coxirse,  there  will 
be  some  who  will  disagree  with  it.  I 
offer  it  as  my  explanation.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  substantially  sound. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  have  previously 
indicated,  Mr.  Curtice,  notwithstanding 
his  statement  about  the  amount  of 
money  available,  nevertheless  recom- 
mended a  tax  cut.  It  seems  to  me,  from 
the  colloquy  between  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  dlstingiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  that  the  purpKxse  of 
the  proposed  tax  cut  is  really  to  create 
purchasing  power.  In  a  sense,  this  is 
the  "trickle-up"  theory;  is  it  not? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly  so.  This  Is 
the  historic  poUcy,  I  think,  of  our  party. 
We  believe  in  building  purchasing  power 
from  the  bottom  up.  The  RepubUcans 
beUeve  in  pouring  purchasing  power  in 
from  the  top,  and  letting  a  little  of  it 
trickle  down. 

I  think  the  administration  will  arnie 
forward  after  a  wliile  with  a  tax  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  prejudge  it.  but  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  administration  will 
come  forward  with  a  tax  bill  which  will 
favor  the  upper  income  groups,  corpora- 
tions, and  so  forth,  with  the  argument 
that  what  we  need  ts  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment. Over  a  long  period  of  time  we 
probably  need  more  plant  and  equip- 
ment, but  at  the  moment  we  certainly  do 
not  need  more  plant  and  equipment,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  business  indexes, 
in  January  only  about  75  percent  of  ca- 
pacity was  utilized,  and  production  had 
fallen  from  some  82  percent  of  capacity 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  from  90  percent 
18  months  before  that.  With  such  a 
large  proportion  of  imused  equipment,  I 
cannot  picture  American  industry  im- 
mediately pouring  in  large  quantities  of 
additional  capital  for  further  machinery 
and  buildings.  I  think  industry  will  say, 
"Let  us  utilize  more  fully  the  productive 
capacity  we  already  have." 

I  therefore  believe  that  in  the  imme- 
diate situation  the  more  important  need 
is  to  build  up  purchasing  power  from  the 
bottom,  and  through  the  middle  layers. 
That  would  make  the  masses  of  the 
American  people  more  prosperous.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said,  that 
would  help  the  small-business  man,  and 
even  the  big- business  man. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  With  the  small  con- 
tribution we  might  make  by  means  of  a 
tax  cut,  we  would  really  open  channels 
of  trade.  The  benefit  would  move  up- 
ward, as  has  been  the  case  historically. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  believe  that  my  proposal 
is  the  sole  remedy.  I  do  not  guarantee 
that  a  tax  cut  would  stop  the  recession. 
I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  my  case.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  the  most  imme- 
diate and  practical  form  of  action  for  us 
to  take,  and  it  is  the  quickest  action  to 
become  effective. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beUeve  this  is  a  good 
place  in  the  debate  to  pomt  out  the 
position  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  others  of  us  took  some  time  ago, 
when  we  were  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  series  of  steel  price  mcreases. 
The  steel  industry  was  not  operating  at 
full  capacity.  The  steel  industry  was 
seelcing  to  use  a  wage  increase  as  a  basis 
for  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in 
steel  prices.  The  record  will  speak  for 
itself.  It  discloses  the  protests  which 
we  made  at  the  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall 
that  we  were  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  steel 
prices,  and  we  could  not  get  it.  I  recall 
that  on  one  of  those  occasions,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic theory  which  he  has  advanced 
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till!  afteroooB,  sad  wfaich  I  bappen  to 
think  li  unanawerable.  Tbe  Senator 
from  niinola  pointed  out.  vben  ho  and 
otiatn  ol  VLB  were  dubbed  prophets  o( 
gloom  and  doom,  that  we  ooold  not  con- 
tinue prloe  inereaaes,  not  oalng  the  ca- 
pacity for  production  of  consumer 
goods,  witboat  sooner  or  later  running 
Into  trouble.  We  are  In  such  troiUile 
right  now. 

I  wish  this  eooDomlc  lecture— because 
that  Is  what  It  is — on  the  A  B  C's  of  eco- 
nomic phoiomena.  which  produce  re- 
cessions and  finally  depressions — could 
be  heard  in  every  neighborhood  and 
oonunimity  in  the  country  at  the  con- 
sumer level.  If  the  people  could  under- 
stand it,  we  would  get  some  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
frMn  Oregon  for  his  over-generous 
comments.  I  have  been  accused,  on  oc- 
casiiHiu  of  lecturing  to  my  colleagues. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  label  this 
address  as  a  lecture.  I  do  not  intend 
to  lecture  to  my  colleagues  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  have  attempted  only  to  discuss 
very  frankly  with  my  equals  and  su- 
periors the  problem  as  I  see  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  longer  postpone 
dealing  with  it. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency on  the  part  ol  any  group  which 
is  in  power  to  deny  that  conditions  are 
other  than  rosy.  However,  in  the  long 
run  we  cannot  escape  the  truth,  and 
we  cannot  esct^iie  the  facts.  We  cannot 
cover  things  up  with  adjectives.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  we  may  go  into  this 
question  realistically. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
Commerce  Department  should  deny  that 
Secretary  Weeks  said  what  we  have 
heard  with  our  own  ears — a  statement 
which  was  taken  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  two  bills  to  carry 
out  the  proposals  which  I  have  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Caksoll, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows: 

S.saes.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Intonal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  redtice  tbe 
rate  applicable  to  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable 
income  for  taxable  year  1958  and  to  repeal 
or  reduce  certain  excise  taxes;  and 

S.  3264.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  personal  exemption  for  taxable 
year  1958  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain 
excise  taxes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  bins,  indicating  the  probable 
revenue  loss  from  each  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Provision:  Increasa  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  SflOO  to  $700,  Including  the  exemp- 
tion for  the  aged,  blind,  etc.,  and  Increase 
the  amount  which  a  dependent  may  earn 
and  remain  a  dependent;  or  split  the  first 
tax  bracket  of  (2.000.  now  taxed  at  20  per- 
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eetit,  into  two  parts  tmder  whlcbi  the  first 
fl^OM.  at  tasabU  Income  would  b«  taxed  at 
a  lA  percent  rate  and  the  second  $1,000  at 
the  present  30  percent  rate.  Ttie  effect 
would  be  to  reduce  tbe  tax  on  the  int  $2,000 
of  taxable  income  from  $400  to  $3flb. 

Rerenne  loea— estimate :  $3  bflUpn. 

In  addition,  both  bills  would  jrepeal  or 
lower  certain  of  the  existing  excwes.  The 
provisions  and  the  estimated  revenue  losses 
tmder  existing  legislation  for  flscaU  year  1968 
would  be  as  follows:  ' 

Provision   and   etUmated   Haeal    ^ear    195i 
revenue  loates 
(Source:  The  budget  fc»'  fiscal  tear  1959, 
pp.  885-886.) 
Repeal  excises  on:  /<  i  million* 

1.  Radio  and  television  sets,  pli  o- 
nographs,  records,  and  mu  il- 
eal instruments 

2.  Mechanical  refrigerators,  quic  t- 
freeze  units,  and  alr-con(  11- 
tioners 

3.  Electric,  gas  and  oil  appUano  «. 

4.  Electric   light  bulbs . 

6.  Toilet  prep>arations 

6.  Luggage,  handbags,  wallets.! 

7.  Admission  taxes.  Including  iqu- 
sic 

8.  Business  and  store  machine 

9.  Photographic    equipment 

10.  Playing  cards 

11.  Matches 

12.  Sporting    goods,    exclusive 
fishing  rods  (estimate) i 10.0 

13.  Pistols  and  revolvers _«        2.0 

14.  Leases  of  safe  deposit  boxes.  —        6. 0 

15.  Fountain  and  ball-point  pe  ta.       10.  0 

16.  Other l_.         1.0 
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Total. 


$170. 0 


44.0 
75.0 
28.0 
102.0 
60.0 

100.0 

93.0 

22.0 

6.0 

6.0 


— : 744.  9 


Reduce  present  excises  by  60  percint 
on: 

1.  Telephone,  telegraph,  radio  iind 

cable   services,    leased    wl|es, 
etc 

2.  Local  telephone  service 

S.  Transportation  of  persons .. 

4.  Transportation  of  property 


Total. 


Total  revenue  loss  estlmat  Nt 
for  excise  reductions .  _  1.420.4 


142.5 
187.5 
107.5 
238.0 


675.6 


Total  revenue  losses  Including  excise  re- 
ductions and  personal  exemption  or  splitting 
first  bracket  provision:  $4.4  blllioti. 

In  addition.  If  It  could  be  reasonably 
guaranteed  that  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers would  pass  on  a  decrease  In  the  excise 
on  passenger  cars  to  the  consujner,  I  am 
ready  to  propose  that  the  present  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  passenger  aptomoblles 
be  reduced  from  10  percent  tq  5  percent. 

The  estimated  revenues  from  this  provi- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1958  and  196fl  were  esti- 
mated at  $1.3  billion  and  $980  million,  re- 
spectively. Therefore,  cutting  ^is  tax  by 
half  would  be  a  revenue  loss  to  ttie  Govern- 
ment and  a  decrease  In  the  price  pt  automo- 
biles If  It  were  passed  on  to  consumers  of 
approximately  $500  mlllkm. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Prei  Ident.  will 
tiie  Senator  yield  ?  | 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ver|r  glad  to 
yidd  to  the  distinguished  Seiiator  from 
Calif  omia. ] 

Mr.  KNOWIAND.  Apropos  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [BCr.  LoivGl,  and  in  ttie  Interest  of 
some   historical  accuracy,   ai  least.   I 


should  like  to  read  into  ths  Riooid  at 
this  point  the  following  language: 

We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Is  a  oor- 
enant  with  the  people  to  the  faithfully  kept 
by  tbe  party  when  Intnutedi  with  power, 
and  that  the  people  are  entitl$d  to  know  In 
plain  words  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe.  We  here- 
by declare  this  to  be  the  platform  of  tbe 
Democratic  Party.  | 

The  Democratic  Party  soleitinly  promises 
by  appropriate  action  to  put  ^to  effect  the 
principles,  policies,  and  refon^  herein  ad- 
vocated, and  to  eradicate  the  policies,  meth- 
ods, and  practices  herein  condemned.  We 
advocate  an  immediate  and  ^bnstlc  reduc- 
tion of  governmental  expenditures  by  abol- 
ishing useless  commissions  anid  oSlces.  con- 
solidating departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  ptercent  In  the 
cost  of  Federal  Oovemment,.  and  we  can 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  in,  the  States  to 
make  a  zealous  effort  to  achieve  a  propor- 
tionate result.  I 

We  favor  maintenance  of ,  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annfially  balanced 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  executive  estimates 
within  revenues,  raised  by  a  ststem  at  taxa- 
tion levied  on  the  principle  of  ]ablUty  to  pay. 

As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  I  have 
read  from  the  Democratic]  Party  plat- 
form of  1932. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Apparently  at  that 
time  the  Democrats  felt  thkt  it  was  not 
quite  so  sound  to  go  on  a  spending  orgy 
to  solve  the  problems  thait  were  then 
confronting  the  Nation.  I  ithought  that 
in  the  Interest  of  historical!  accuracy  we 
might  point  that  out.  i 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  language  the  Senator  has 
read  was  contained  in  th<  Democratic 
platform  of  1932.  That  turned  out  to 
be  a  mistake.  When  confronted  with  15 
or  16  million  unemployed,  who  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Demochitic  admin- 
istration by  our  Repubhcan  friends,  the 
Democratic  administration  had  the  good 
sense  to  go  back  on  the  false  promise  the 
Democrats  had  made  in  1982  and  to  op- 
erate under  a  deficit. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  I  Tesident.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BaJOWLAND.  I  dil  not  realize 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  was  go- 
ing to  make  a  speech,  although  I  am  al- 
ways interested  in  listening  to  him.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  has  readily  available 
certain  figures  on  that  subject.  I  have 
sent  for  some  material  on  it.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  will  recollect  that  after  a 
considerable  period  of  defiicit  financmg, 
which  occurred  following  the  1933  period, 
certain  conditions  obtained.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  figures  as  to  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  unemployed  in  1938, 1939  and  1940, 
before  we  got  into  World  War  U,  and 
what  proportion  that  figure  was  to  the 
total  working  force  at  that  time,  and 
how  that  squares  with  the  theory  that 
that  is  the  solution  to  thl^  problem? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  havi  no  absolute 
figures,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  un- 
employed varied  from  15  million  appre- 
ciably downward.  In  1937  and  1938  the 
number  of  unemployed  iiicreased.  and 
rose  to  approximately  12  million,  and  by 
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1940  it  had  fallen  to  between  8  million 
and  9  million,  or  approximately  one-half 
the  figure  of  the  original  period.  There- 
fore. It  certainly  was  not  a  complete 
remedy,  and  the  program  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating was  adopted  only  halfheartedly, 
I  might  say.  Further  it  should  have 
been  done  much  earlier  and  had  it  been 
done  earlier  the  worst  effects  of  the 
depression  might  have  been  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  conditions  was  put  into  practice. 
We  do  not  claim  to  have  a  corner  on  all 
intelligence,  or  claim  to  be  completely 
correct  at  all  times.  I  simply  say  we 
have  the  ability  to  learn. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  For  the  sake  of 
the  Record.  I  should  like  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  what  the  deficits  were  un- 
der Which  the  Government  operated 
from  1933  through  1940,  prior  to  World 
War  n.  Those  figures  will  at  least  raise 
some  warning  signals  that  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  funds  does  not  necessarily 
solve  the  problem,  and,  as  the  Senator 
has  so  frankly  admitted,  was  contrary,  to 
the  doctrine  for  which  his  party  was 
criticizing  the  prior  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct  in  his  reference  to 
the  platform  of  1932.  However,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  unless  we  had 
carried  out  the  expenditures,  unless  we 
had  provided  the  relief,  and  unless  we 
had  provided  pubUc  works,  the  depres- 
sion would  have  been  still  more  intense 
than  it  was,  and  that  very  dark  and  very 
unhappy  things  would  have  happened  to 
democratic  Grovemment  in  this  country. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration helped  to  pull  us  out  of  the  de- 
pression. I  do  not  say  that  it  pulled  us 
out  of  the  depression,  but  that  it  helijed 
to  pull  us  out  of  it,  and  that  it  prevented 
a  revolution  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  stress  the  last 
point.  I  happen  to  believe  that  what  the 
Roosevelt  administration  did  was  to 
save  the  Republic.  I  happen  to  beUeve, 
also,  that  if  we  had  not  reversed  the 
trend  of  the  Hoover  administration 
there  would  have  been  such  distuibances 
in  the  coimtry  that  the  Republic  itself 
would  have  been  threatened.  To  point 
out  how  long  it  took,  even  the  figures 
of  the  Senator  from  California  show 
that  such  a  crisis  ensued  that  it  took 
years  and  years,  with  ups  and  downs,  to 
recover  from  the  great  errors  which  the 
Republican  depression  had  caused. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  personal  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  nUnois.  I  am 
not  alone  in  asking  this  question.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  not  one  of  us 
would  wish  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  cosponsoring  these 
bills,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wished 
to  introduce  them  without  cosponsors. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  times  when  a 
Senator  may  wish  to  do  that.  However. 
I  have  Just  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll)  on  this  point. 
Tlie  bills  are  so  in  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  of  so  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 


ate, I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  object  if  some  of  us  asked 
him  to  permit  us  to  cosponsor  the  bills 
with  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  have  such  good  cosponsors  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  as  well  as  any  other  Senators 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  who  wish  to 
Join  me  in  SF>onsoring  the  bills.  This  Is 
not  a  private  monojx>ly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  been  my  leader  on  this  subject 
for  many  years.  He  states  economic 
views  which  I  have  espoused  in  and  out 
of  the  Senate  for  some  years,  and  I  would 
be  honored  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
on  both  bills. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  cosponsor  the  bills 
with  me.  I  may  say  that  in  advocating 
this  program,  we  propose  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  a  great  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  future.  It  is  easier  to 
do  it  now  than  later,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I,  too,  wish  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bills.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Republicans,  after  25  years,  have 
learned  a  lesson.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Republican  leadership  and  the  Re- 
publican administration  will  not  let  this 
Nation  slip,  as  they  did  in  the  1920 's,  into 
economic  chaos.  We  have  statements 
from  the  President  and  from  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  They  have 
pledged  that  they  will  come  forward  with 
a  tax  program.  I  merely  wish  to  sup- 
port this  type  of  tax  program,  which  I 
think  will  best  serve  the  mterests  of  the 
country,  in  raising  the  purchasing  power 
to  where  it  ought  to  be.  In  other  words, 
I  am  endorsing  the  trickle-up  theory, 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
so  lucidly  described. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  so  anxious  to 
get  as  many  sponsors  for  the  measures 
that  I  invite  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  California,  to 
join  us.  We  worked  together  last  year 
■en  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  believe  that  at 
ilrst  he  was  a  Uttle  suspicious  of  me,  and 
I  was  a  little  suspicious  of  him.  How- 
ever we  did  work  together  for  a  month 
and  I  have  great  admiration  for  his 
patriotism  and  ability,  and  I  would  be 
very  happy  indeed  to  have  the  great 
Senator  from  California  join  us  in  cb- 
sponsoring  the  bills.  I  now  extend  this 
mvitation  to  him  and  to  any  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
wish  to  join  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  might  inter- 
ject that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  believes  this  might  be  a  good  time 
to  pass  the  natural  gas  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  introduce  a  dis- 
cordant note  into  this  apparent  har- 
mony? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bills  may  lie  at  the  desk  un- 
til the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  which 
I  believe  will  be  next  Thursday. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  make  that  request 
so  that  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
do  so.  may  join  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bills. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
subsequent  date  I  shall  have  a  complete 
set  of  figures  to  introduce:  but  because 
I  think  this  question  raises  some  issues 
of  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the 
Senate,  I  point  out  that  in  1938,  after 
some  3  years  of  deficit  financing,  the 
number  of  employed  was  approximately 
44,200.000.  The  imemployed  numbered 
10,400.000.  The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed to  the  total  work  force  was  19 
percent. 

In  1939  the  total  number  employed  was 
45,800,000.  The  number  of  unemployed 
was  9,500,000.  The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed to  the  total  work  force  was  17.2 
percent. 

In  1940.  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
when  the  United  States  became  involved 
In  World  War  n,  the  total  number  em- 
ployed was  47,500,000.  The  number  of 
unemployed  was  8,100.000.  The  per- 
centage of  unemployed  to  the  total  work 
force  was  14.6  percent. 

The  total  work  force  of  47.500,000  in 
1940  compares  with  a  total  work  force 
now  of,  roughly,  65  milUon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Those  are,  substan- 
tially, the  figures  I  gave  out  of  my  head. 

I  may  say  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  would  reach  the  very  depth 
of  the  depression  into  which  we  were 
plunged  at  the  end  of  1932  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1933.  I  hope  that  never 
again  may  this  country  experience  what 
it  had  to  go  through  during  that  10-year 
period. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  would  find  it  possible  to  include 
In  these  figures  the  national  income  of 
1930,  1932,  and  the  later  years  for  which 
he  gave  the  figures  of  employment  and 
unemployment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  have  them 
here.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  figures 
will  be  placed  in  the  Record  over  the 
period  of  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  from  California  will  place 
in  the  Record  the  figures  of  imemploy- 
ment  during  those  years? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  given  the 
figures  for  the  3  years  for  which  I  had 
information.  Subsequently,  I  hope  to  get 
the  figures  for  the  entire  period  of  years. 

Mr.  CARROLL  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  national  income  in 
1932 — it  might  have  been  1933 — was  ap- 
proximately $40  bilUon 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  figure  is  ap- 
proximately correct  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  subsequently 
introduce  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  tables  taken  from  the  January 
1958  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
concerning  the  figures  about  which  we 
have  been  talking.  We  should  have  the 
facts.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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9.020 
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3.450 
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1.4*6 
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3.547 
3.350 
3,048 
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2,737 
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2,823 
2,828 
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2,817 
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2.820 
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2,016 
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49,180 

49,820 

50.430 

61.000 

51,590 

52,230 

62.870 

53,440 

54.000 

54.610 

55.230 

55,640 

56.310 

56,410 

55.540 

54.630 

63.860 

67.  520 

66.168 

61.442 

62. 106 

63.099 

62.884 

62.066 

63.815 

64,468 

65,847 

ff7.  530 

67,964 

60,168 
61.442 
62.1U5 
63,099 
62,884 

63,gfi« 

63.815 
64.468 

6.'-].  848 
67,530 
67,346 

65,775 
6.\490 
65,318 
66,555 
67,846 
69,480 
60,489 
68,047 
68,060 
68.082 
67,732 
67,929 

65,830 
66,313 
06^749 
66.953 
67.956 
09,923 
70,233 
68,999 
68,337 
68,517 
68,C67 
67,733 

65.431 
65,313 
66.655 
67.846 
60.430 
69.480 
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«  Data  for  134fr-52  reTtaed  to  include  about  ISO.OOO  members  of  the  Armed  Force 
who  were  outside  the  contlaenui  United  States  in  1940  and  who  were,  tJieretore,  not 
enumerated  in  the  1940  Census  and  were  excluded  from  the  1940-62  estimates. 

»  See  note. 

*  Not  a\-aUable. 

Ho-n.  — CivUian  labor  force  data  bef:inning  with  May  1966  arc  ba^ed  on  a  33n-area 
sample  For  January  19.S4-April  1956  they  are  based  on  a  230-area  sample;  for  1946-53 
on  a  68-area  sample;  for  1940-45  on  a  smaller  sample;  aad  for  1929-39  on  sources  other 
than  dlrett  enumeration.  .._..     ..^       ,,        »        . » 

Effective  Jmuary  ig.VT,  persons  on  layoff  with  definite  Instructions  to  return  to 
work  within  30  dsivs  of  layofl  and  persoas  waiting  to  start  new  wage  and  sftlwy  joba 
withhi  the  foUowihg  30  days  are  claaaifled  as  unemployed.  Such  persons  had  pre- 
viously been  clx-islfied  as  employed  (with  a  Job  but  not  at  work).  The  combined 
totiU  of  the  (croupa  cbsn«ring  i^anification  has  averascd  about  200^100  to  300.000  a 
month  in  recent  years.    The  smaU  number  of  persons  in  scbool  durins  the  survey 
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6.386 
7,120 
7,860 
7.674 
7,237 


37,180 
35.140 
32,110 
3B.770 
28.670 
30,990 
32.150 
K410 
36,480 
34.980 
36.140 
27.980 
41,290 

41  sn 

45.300 
4.'>.  010 
44.240 
46.330 

49.761 
61,406 
10.684 
52,450 
53.351 
54.488 
55.651 
64,734 
66.464 
68,304 
69,043 

40.657 
51.156 
■0,406 
62,  2U 
63,736 
M.M3 
65,390 
54.395 
66.225 
68,136 
68»780 

67,286 
67,107 
67,400 
67,603 
68,003 
58,627 
58,955 
10,487 
58,683 
69,000 
59,076 
60,440 

67.947 
58.235 
8«,e07 
58.  n4 

68,804 

iei742 
60,792 
69.402 
69,402 

t/i.va 

69.262 

67,060 

66.891 
67, 124 
67.  410 
67,830 
88.166 
58.680 
60^184 


Totallabor 
liree  as 

percent  of 
nonlnstitu- 
tional  pop- 
ulation 


Unei  iplojrment 


esni 


Unid- 
)ns  ed 


Perwit 


1.6S0 
4.340 
8.U20 

12.  om 

12.830 
11,340 
10, 610 

•,«3e 

7,7(M 
10,900 
9,480 
^120 
6,860 

zano 

1,070 
670 
1,040 
X370 
2,142 
Z064 
1, 306 
3.142 
1,873 
1,673 
1,602 
3.230 
X654 
2,651 
3,603 

2,366 
2.325 
3,683 
8.351 
2.000 
1,982 
1,870 
3,578 
2.904 
2.8X2 

a;  036 

2.886 
%914 
%834 
8,.VM 
2.608 
Z927 
2,833 
%136 
1,908 
1,909 
2.463 

:;47o 

:^940 
2.881 
^700 
2.481 
2,489 
3,030 
2,6K7 
2,380 
2.317 
^277 
2,980 
8,140 

3.002 
3.136 
3.125 
Z756 
2.806 
3.403 
8.184 
2,587 


O 

(») 
(») 
(») 

8 

(») 
(•) 


66.0 
96.7 
S.I 

C2.a 

63.1 

61.3 
67.3 
67.4 
87.0 
88.0 
68.4 
98.9 
58.8 
68.6 
58.4 
«.7 
56.8 
S8.7 

67.4 
57.0 
68.0 
68.4 

^0 


88.8 
6&4 

9a7 
6a  8. 

H,7 

98.2 

57.3 
5B.2 
98.7 
63.7 
60.0 
60.3 
08.4 
60.6 
60.6 
60.1 
68.5 

67.4 
67.7 
68.0 
68.1 
58.3 
60.4 
60.6 
60.6 
68.8 
58.3 
68.6 
58.1 

SB.1 

67.0 
98.2 
68.7 
60.7 
60.9 
60.3 
60,4 


week  and  waiting  to  start  new  Jobs  are  dassllled  as  not  In  the  1  ibor  force  tnstoad  of 


as  formerly.    Persons  waiting  to  open  new  busines<ie  s  or  start  new  larms 


days  will  oontinue  to  be  ciasstfled  us  employed.    (N 


for  period  prior  to  Janiiiiry  1957  are  Census  Bureau  estimates  ani  ler  the  old  definltlai 


ly  Conneil  of  EcttDomic  Advisers  to  the  new  deSniU  tns.) 


BeginnI  ag  July  1955,  latx>r  force  data  are  for  the  calendar  wee!  containing  the  13th 
of  the  mofith;  previously,  for  week  containing  the  8th. 
Amuialbopolation  data  are  as  of  Jnly  1 ;  moBthly  data  are  as  of  thr  lat  9f  tke  mnitti 


years  1340-52,  estimating  procedures  made  use  of  1 


as  per- 
of  ciTaian  labor 


Seasonally 
adjasted 


4.4 
4.4 
4.3 
3.3 
8,8 
4.3 
4.1 
1.3 
%9 
S.8 
3.6 
8.7 

4.6 

4.3 
4.0 
8,7 
3.T 
4.1 
8.S 
8l« 

a.4 
%.% 

6.4 

4.6 

4.r 

4.8 
4.7 
4.1 
4.8 
4.0 
4.8 
3L7 


S.7 
8,7 
18 
8.7 
4,1 
4.1 
CO 
8.6 
iL4 
S.6 
4.0 
3.8 

S.8 

ao 

3L6 
8.6 
3l9 
4.3 
8.8 
X3 
4.0 
4.3 
48 
6.8 

CO 
4.0 
4.2 
4.0 
4.5 
4.6 
4.4 
4.1 


?w  definitions  ivrles 


E>40  Consus  data;  for 


subsequei  t  years,  1950  Censos  daita  were  o-ied.    For  the  effects  i  if  this  change  on  the 
klstoriiBal  eomparabUlty  of  the  dau,  see  Annaal  Report  on  t|>e  Labor  Favea.  1964, 

Scries  F-|0,  Na.  69,  April  1956,  p.  12.  i 

Detail  ^ill  not  necessarily  add  to  total.i  because  of  rotmdtng. 

Soaroev  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  al  Labor  <fabor  laroe,  NB3-38}, 
and  Council  of  Economic  Advt 
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Tabls  1. — Employment  and  toaget — Naninatiiuiional  population  and  tKe  labor  force,  1999-67 — Continued 


1957 


Period 


1957 


New  definitions— Contiatied 

1956:  September.. 

October 

November... 

December .._ 

January ....... ... 

February ..... 

March. 

•/„. 

June 

July _ 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December.. 


April 

May 


Nonhistl- 
taUonal 
popula- 
tion! 


Total  labor 

fbree  (In- 

dndtng 

Armed 

Foroas)  ■ 


Armeu 
Foroas  ■ 


Clvnian  labor  fore* 


Total 


Employment  > 


Total 


110.047 

7a  896 

110. 138 

70.906 

113.344 

70,660 

119. 40 

83.858 

110.614 

6&638 

119.746 

08.128 

113.893 

69,562 

120.067 

60,771 

130.199 

7a  714 

120.383 

72.661 

13a  579 

73.051 

130.  713 

71.833 

120.842 

71.046 

120,983 

71,299 

L2i,10e 

7a  790 

121,221 

70.458 

Thooaands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and 


Nooagri- 
eultival 


Unam- 
ployment  * 


over 


2.837 
2.838 
1838 

xsao 

3.n7 
Z817 
Z816 
2,820 
^821 
X813 
X83S 
Z833 
1813 
2,786 
Z729 
3,688 


68.000 
66,082 

«7.7n 

67,029 
66,821 
66.311 
66.746 
66.951 
67.803 
60.843 
70.238 
68.394 
68,336 
68,513 
68.061 
67.770 


86.  m 

65.056 
•6.084 
64,306 
6X578 
63,190 
63.866 
61261 
65.178 
06.504 
67.221 
66.388 
66.674 
66.006 
61873 
64,306 


r.ne 

7.168 
6,190 
6,105 
13U 
6,195 
6,434 
6,756 
6,650 
7.634 
7.772 
6.838 
^618 
6,837 
6,817 
1^886 


88,108 
68,786 
56.893 
50.109 
67,643 
67.996 
68,431 
58.806 
66,619 
88,970 
88.449 
88.863 
93,166 
59,168 
88.0S7 
60.012 


1286 
2,127 
Z648 
Z73S 
3.344 
3.121 
Z882 
2,600 
1716 
3,337 
3,007 
1600 
16B 
2,SG8 
1188 
1374 


Totallabor 


percent  of 

noninstlto- 

tlonalpop. 

nlatk>n 


Unemployment  as  per- 
cent of  civilian  labNor 


Unad- 
justed 


Seascmally 
adjusted 


BvosfBt 


80.6 
60.8 
89.1 
98.6 
67.4 
67.7 
68.0 
08,1 
88.3 
aa4 
eo.6 

60.6 
88.8 
SB.9 
88.5 
68.1 


I 


14 

11 
19 
4.1 
19 
17 
13 
10 
10 
4.8 
13 
18 
17 
3,7 
17 
10 


13 
13 
4.3 
4.3 
13 
10 
13 
IS 
12 
4.9 
4.8 
13 
IS 
16 
11 
13 


Table  2. — Relation  of  groa  national  product  and  national  income,  1999-67 

[BUlIons  of  dollars] 


Gross  ns- 

tional 

prodoct 

Less:  Capital  eonsomptton 
allowances 

Eqtials: 

Nrt 
national 
product 

Plus:  Sub- 
sidies leas 
current 
surt>lus  of 
government 

— 

Period 

Total 

Depred- 
ation 
cbargea 

Other" 

Indirect  business  tax 

BostnesB 

transfer 

payments 

SUtlstteal 
discrep- 
ancy 

Kqtials: 
National 

- 

Total 

Federal 

SUteand 
local 

1930 

1981 . 

1014 
31.1 
76.3 
816 

5A.0 
66.0 
718 
817 
30.8 
86.3 
31.1 

Mao 

126.8 
160.1 
1016 
211.4 
2116 
309.3 
2312 
257.3 
357.3 
186.1 
838.8 
3414 
3613 
861.3 
801.7 
4117 
433.9 

16 
IS 
13 

7.6 

7.3 

7.1 

7.2 

7.6 

7.7 

7.8 

7.8 

11 

3.0 

10.2 

M.3 

110 

116 

U.7 

HI 

16.6 

114 

20.6 

23.5 

23.3 

36.5 

28.9 

81.6 

313 

37.1 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

7.0 

6.7 

16 

17 

17 

19 

13 

7.1 

7.3 

11 

3.2 

13 

118 

1L3 

10.0 

113 

lis 

114 
110 
30.3 
2L0 
3S.S 
216 
28.1 
80.6 
81S 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.8 

LO 

LO 

LO 

1.3 

L3 

L7 

10 

13 

11 

18 

11 

13 

13 

IS 

18 

17 

18 

95.8 
816 
611 

sa3 

418 

87.3 

66.  S 

713 

810 

77.4 

813 

816 

1118 

143.0 

181.6 

139.4 

301.0 

197.6 

2111 

340.8 

2319 

264.6 

304.8 

321.6 

536.7 

.332  2 

360.1 

380.4 

8018 

-0.1 
-.1 

m 

.3 
.4 

m 
.1 
.1 

.6 

.4 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.7 

.8 

.8 

-.3 

-.3 

-.3 

.3 

.3 

-.1 

-.4 

-.3 

.3 

M 

L6 

7.0 

7.3 

19 

18 

7.1 

7.8 

13 

17 

13 

13 

14 

HO 

ILS 

1L8 

117 

111 

116 

17.3 

117 

30.4 

21.6 

23.7 

216 

28.1 

80.3 

80.1 

319 

36.0 

319 

LJ 
LO 
.3 
.3 
L6 
13 
13 
IS 
14 
13 
18 
16 
16 
10 
13 
13 
7.1 
7.3 
7.9 
11 
13 
10 
16 
10.6 
11.3 
10.1 

no 

1L6 
US 

18 
11 
10 
18 
14 
16 
10 
14 
18 
19 
7.0 
7.4 
7.7 
7.7 
7.8 
10 
14 
9.6 
10.8 

us 

116 
117 
111 
17.6 
110 
30.1 
21.8 
38.4 
316 

0. 

1 
1 

1 
L 
1 

IS 

-LO 

.8 

.8 

.3 

.7 

-.2 

Ll 

-.2 

.6 

L3 

.8 

.4 

-.8 

-L7 

18 

16 

.3 

L4 

-11 

.1 

.3 

LS 

16 

16 

L7 

11 

L6 

L7 

87.1 
717 
90  7 

19W       

41  6 

1923 .................... ...... 

40  3 

1936!  III™"I"I~""""m"IIIIIIIIIIII 

1938 , 

1939 ..     ..          

410 
67.1 
610 
716 
67.6 
718 

1940 

8L6 

1341 

1942 

1943 

1017 
137.7 
171 S 

i947™ii™~i™"iiiiiiiiii""~rrrnnn 

1»48       , .,       ,, 

1816 
18L8 
1T16 
187.2 
22L6 

19.'i0lIII"II"™"IIII"IIIII"III™"IlIII 
1951 .; 

1954 

1955 

2113 
240.0 
277.0 
200.2 

soil 

2310 
8311 

1956 

L8 

LS 

3416 
8916 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  ratss 

1355: 

1st  qoartsr. ............................. 

2ri  quarter               .   .  ^     ..  ........... 

879. 0 
887.7 
397.0 
4018 

4063 
4ia8 
4117 
4310 

429.1 
434.3 
430.0 
4310 

30.6 
31.4 
32.0 
316 

313 
319 
34.6 
36.3 

811 
316 
37.4 
813 

(9 

i 
i 

S414 
356.3 

366.0 
8713 

371. 3 
8713 
8811 
3017 

3910 
897.7 
401.6 
8918 

ai 

.7 
0 
.1 

.8 

LO 
Ll 
L6 

L4 

L6 
L7 
L7 

31.6 
32  8 
33.3 
310 

311 
317 
311 
811 

36.4 
316 
87.1 
87.4 

116 
11.3 
ILO 
ILS 

ILl 
ILS 
11.6 

lis 

113 
111 
113 
113 

30.9 
31.8 
XLS 

217 

38.0 
814 
816 
318 

313 
311 
318 

211 

LS 
LS 
LS 

LS 

LS 
LS 
LS 
LS 

LS 
L8 

L8 
LS 

14 
L4 
IS 

.1 

L6 
LS 
IS 

L6 

L6 
18 

17 

m 

S1L4 
821.8 

3d  quarter..... .. ..... 

4th  quartar 

Ist  quarter . 

2d  quarter         «. 

3dqiiarter 

4th  qnartar       , 

1957: 

1st  qnarter 

2d  quarter . 

3d  qaarter 

4th  quartar*.- .     ..   

S38.S 

3313 

SS18 

8416 
S415 
3518 

3611 
8961 
808.8 

(«) 

■  Acddeatal  damage  to  fixed  oapttalasidcapttaloatlays«barged  to  earreotacooant. 

»  Le«  than  8a0,000j000. 

>  Preliminarr,  fourth  quarter  by  Coaneil  of  Bconomlc  Xirima. 

*  Not  aTailabie. 

CIV IM 

NOTX.— DeUU  win  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  beoanas  ofiaarndtng. 
Boarm;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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m 


m 


i 


1958 


Tamlx  9. — Federal   budget   receipts    and    ex 

penditures  and  the  public  debt.  1929-59 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


Fiscal  year: 

19» 

IflSO 

M31„ 

1S32 

1983 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1900 

1940.. 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944._ 

1945 

1»4«. 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1961... 

1962 

1963 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1967  » 

1958* 

1959* 

Calendar  year: 

194« 

1947 

1948 

1949. 

1980 

1961 

1963 

WS3 

1964 

1955 

195« 

1967  » 


Net 
budget 

re- 
ceipts ■ 


3,861 

4,058 

3,116 

1,924 

2,021 

3,064 

3,730 

4,009 

4,979 

5,615 

4,996 

5,144 

7,103 

12,555 

21,987 

43,635 

4-1,  475 

39,  771 

39.786 

41,488 

.^7,  696 

36,  495 

47,668 

61,391 

64,825 

64.655 

00,390 

68, 16S 

71,029 

72,400 

74,400 

38,568 
40,389 
40,864 
37, 514 
37,306 
52,979 
64.840 
63,841 
61,171 

63.358 
70,994 
72,400 


Budget 

ex- 
pend- 
itures 


3,127 

3,320 

3,577 

4,659 

4,623 

6,694 

6,521 

8,493 

7,756 

6,792 

8,858 

9,062 

13,262 

34.046 

79,407 

95,059 

98.416 

60,448 

39,  o;<2 

33.009 

39,507 

39, 617 

44,058 

65,408 

74,274 

67,  772 

64,570 

66,540 

69. 433 

72.788 

73,934 

71,080 
37.955 
35,623 
41,106 
37,728 
56. 3.17 
70,fi82 
72,997 
64.854 

66,129 
67, 216 
71,800 


Surplus 

or 

deficit  (-) 


734 

738 

-462 

—2,735 

-2,602 

-3,630 

-2,791 

-i426 

-2,777 

-1,177 

—3,862 

-3, 918 

-6,159 

-21, 490 

-57,420 

-51,  423 

-53.941 

-20.  676 

754 

8,419 

-1,811 

-3.122 

3,510 

-4, 017 

-9.449 

-3, 117 

-4,  ISO 

1,626 

1,506 

-.388 

466 

-2.512 

2.434 

5.241 

-3,592 

-422 

-3,358 

—5.842 

-9. 157 

-3,663 

-2,771 

3,779 

600 


PnbHo 
debt  at 
end  of 
year  • 
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Mr.  KNOWIiAND.  I  am  certain  that 
the  figures  will  all  speak  for  themselves. 
An  additional  figure  will  be  one  relating 
to  the  dollar  and  its  purchaiing  power 
with  the  necessary  adjustments.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  among  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  all  the  figrires 
will  be  made  available  to  the  iSenate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  hoped  that 
we  would  have  so  clear  a  picture  that 
it  would  be  binding  from  noftr  on  as  to 
what  the  facts  are. 


16.931 

16,185 

16,801 

19.487 

22,5.39 

27,053 

28,701 

33,779 

36,425 

37,165 

40,440 

42,968 

48,961 

72,422 

136,696 

201,003 

258,682 

269,422 

258.286 

252,292 

252.770 

257.  .^^7 

255.222 

2,')9,  105 

266.071 

271,260 

274, 374 

272,  751 

270.527 

271.200 

271,200 

aiO,  149 
256,900 
2.52,800 
257, 130 
256,708 
259, 419 
267,391 
275.168 
278,750 

280,769 
276.628 
274,898 


'  Gross  receipts  less  refunds  of  receipts  and  transfers  of 
tax  receipts  to  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance Inut  fund,  the  Federal  disability  insurance 
trust  fund,  the  railroad  retirement  account,  and  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

« Excludes  guaranteed  obligations.  The  change  in 
the  public  debt  from  year  to  year  reflects  not  only  the 
budget  surplus  or  deficit  but  also  changes  in  the  Treas- 
ury's cash  balances,  the  effi-ct  of  certain  tnist  fund 
transactions,  and  direct  borrowing  from  the  public  by 
certain  Oovemment  enterprises. 

•  Preliminary. 
<  Estimate. 

•  Estimated  by  Counril  of  Economic  Advisers  from 
data  through  Jan.  15,  1958.  May  therefore  differ  from 
figures  in  Treasury  Department  monthly  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  be  released  about  Jan. 
90.  1958. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  be- 
eauae  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Treasitry  Department  and  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (except  as  noted). 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  remember  a  speech 
by  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  which  he  made  some  optimistic 
predictions  for  1938,  or  it  might  have 
been  1939.  But  even  he,  with  his  great 
vision  and  great  intellect,  was  mistaken. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  have  a  national  income,  in  that 
period,  of  $80  biUion,  as  I  recall. 

I  think  this  comparison  demonstrates. 
In  terms  of  deficit  spending  and  in  terms 
of  the  national  debt,  that  we  must  take 
a  look  at  where  we  have  been  and  where 
we  are  now.  We  must  compare  a  na- 
tional Income  of  $40  billion  then,  as 
distinguished  from  a  national  income  of 
$400  billion  today.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gross  national 
product  is  today  around  $433  billion,  and 
the  national  lnc<Hne  is  probably  $350 
billion. 


T 


ENROLLED  JOINT   RESOlLDTION 
PRESENTED      j 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  10.  1958,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 
Res.  39)  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  certain  water-conservation  projects  to 
provide  for  a  more  adequatej  supply  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  iii  the  Pecos 
River  Basin,  N.  Mex.  and  Tea 


RECESS  TO  THURSDAY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  now  move  that  the  Sanate  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  nooa  on  Thurs- 
day next.  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  ti:  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m;)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  the  recess  bf  ing,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  liitil  Thurs- 
day. February  13.  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  10,  1958: 

The  following-named  persons 
warrant  officers,  W-4,  In  the  Ufiited  States 
Coast  Guard: 

Richard  P.  Elden 
Everett  J.  Mooring 
William  C.  Themes 
Prancis  S.  Lamb 
Cassius  M.  Fish 
Roger  F.  Erdmann 
Edgar  C.  Hill 
Cyrus  Gray 
Harry  A.  Vaughan 
John  E.  Cavanaugh 
Carlyle  J.  Dennis 
John  J.  Glbbs,  Jr. 
Warren  H.  Wllmot 
William  H.  McBrlde 
William  G.  Kincalde 
Earl  F.  Wallace 


Richard  C. 


Raymond '  1.  Herron 
SYymlre 


to  be  chief 


William  HJ  Keel 
Elmer  P.  N  >lson 
Arthur  H.  i  k;arborough 
John  J.  Ha  rbart 
Ernest  B.  ( fall 
Stephen  P,  Bunting 
Michael  H(  rko 
Robert  P.  1  Llttenhouse 


Van  Hlne 


Burton  Y. 
Edgar  S.  Klock 
Christy  R.  Mathewson 
John  A.  Williamson 
Ralph  P.  Barnes 
Harold  W.  Anderson 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-3,  In  the  Utilted  States 
Coast  Guard: 


John  S.  Cameron,  Jr. 
William  A.  Mauch 
Clavis  W.  Baum 
Frank  J.  Recely 
Ralph  N.  Larson 
John  T.  Dailey 
Allen  M.  Wilson 
Howard  H.  Istoclc 
William  R.  Clabom 
Martin  J.  Ruebena 
Carl  L.  Weaver 
Raymond  L.  Bamett 
John  C.  Tappen 
Lynn  I.  Decker 
Daniel  S.  Bishop 


John  W.  SI  amback 
George  G.  rwambly 
Charles  S.  ^thodes 
Edgar  G.  F  Iggs 
John  Sacci  i 
Robert  P.  i  talcup 
Jesse  Fowl  sr 
Eugene  H.  Mldgett 
Elton  W.  Orafton 
Homer  E.  3.  WUllam* 
Jack  K.  Rl«ley 
Marlon  O.  Ilubado 
Fletcher  R,  Peele 
Manuel  L.  ^ent 
Leon  A.  Anjderson 
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John  Senlk 
Folster  E.  Blair 
Kenneth  G.  Fields 
Williafn  Keokosky 
Kevetie  A.  Gardebled 
John  £.  Giles 
George  A.  J.  Mlchaud 
Edward  Petroaki 
Meredith  D.  Hazzard 
Josepa  A.  Nartonls 
Earlle  W.  Shelton 
Earnest  R.  Stacy 
Clemens  P.  Knox 
Elmer  J.  Nolan 
Roy  Huffstetler 
Frank  Jakelsky 
Robert  H.  Wiggins 
Lawrence  E.  Wagner 
Roy  I.  Anderson 
Barney  M.  Thomason 
Henry  K.  Ask,  Jr. 
John  ^innunen 
Carl  I{.  Scarborough 
R.    Ellington,  Roy  V,  Sogaard 

PhUlltt  M.  Grtebel 
NorrlslD.  Hickman 
Jamesl  T.  Mead 
Robert  P.  Ellard 
Philip  E.  Barnard 
Harold  H.  Rohr 
Kenn«th  G.  Sherwood 
Elwood  S.  Hudson 
Rudolph  E.  Anderson 
Harold  Eveld 
Clarer|ce  H.  Checklln 
Kenneth  L.  Drake 
Waltef  R.  Terry 
Herbert  N.  Utchfleld 
Lloyd  IL.  Franklin 
Donald  H.  R.  Fraser 
WllUatn  K.  Cooper 
Christian  A.  Weltzel 
Donald  Cobaugh 
Walter  R.  Ooldham- 

merj 
Geralcj  M.  Davis 
Fred  M.  Guild,  Jr. 
Luther  C.  Knight 
Harold  W.  WooUey 
Ellis 
John, 

Jr. 
Charl^ 
Benjt 


Walter  P.  Stlpcich 
GecH-ge  B.  Schack 
Paul  A.  Woodard 
Moses  McNvire 
Woodrow  P.  Cloche 
Albert  DeCosta 
Albert  J.  Bates 
Malcolm  Versaw 
Michael  Kabaczy 
William  R.  Gaither 
Benjamin  DoUlnger 
William  H.  A.  Herbst 
John  W.  Colby 
Joseph  L.  St.  Pierre 
Bernard  A.  Koebbe 
Irving  T.  Bloxom 
Gilbert  Ortla 
Henry  T.  Peele 
Melvln  P.  Cramer 
TJlmer  C.  Wilson 
Lennlth  L.  Groves 
Ernest  L.  KilUam 
James  P.  Beaumont 
Charles 

Jr. 
Robert  H.  Bum 
Leonest  L.  Tillett 
Leroy  H.  Harmon 
Gilbert  W.  Coughlan 
Joseph  J.  Dobrow,  Jr. 
Henry  A.  Cook 
Alfred  M.  Livingston 
John  Chartuck 
John  P.  Ryan 
Elmer  C.  Knudson 
WUliam  E.  White,  Jr. 
Suell  R.  Grimm 
Roland  R.  Davis 
James  W.  Freeman 
Charles  E.  Chrlstman 
Edward  E.  Lewis 
Oliver  P.  Rossin 
Louis  M.  Plermattei 
James  W.  Lockhart 
Andrew  Hauswirth 
Russell  M.  Young 
Ellis  M.  Moore 
Kenneth  E.  Payson 
Thomas  A.  Smith 
Homer  E.  McCuUough 
Martin  J.  Connolly, 

Jr. 
Edward  J.  Ard 
Alfred  F.  Crose 
Harvey  J.  Hardy 
Michael  R.  Kaasln 
Cyril  D.  Krlng 
Gene  D.  Vecchione 
James  A.  Somers 
Harry  V.  Hardy 
Carl  M.  Mortensen 
Leonard  W.  Arnold 
Robert  E.  Sadler 
Robert  H.  Kollmeyer 
Gordon  B.  Sworthout 
Henry  L.  Cotton 
Roy  L.  Singleton 
Andrew  Kirkpatrick 
Alexander  M.  Grant 
Oliver  T.  Henry,  Jr. 
WiUiam  F.  Winslow 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  in  tqe  United  States 
Coast  Guard : 


Ward 
i.  McCullougb. 


C.  Colmer 
iln  P.  Weems 
Edwand  E.  Walker 
Norman  J.  Wirschlng 
Donald  A.  Nystrom 
LeRoy  F.  Lander 
Seymdur  Alexander    - 
Charl^  U.  Stastka 
Herbert  L.  Johnson 
Robert  J.  Hanson 
Edgar  I W.  Thomas 
Stanley  J.  Salabor 
David  D.  McCormick 
Sterling  Fulcher 
Byron, A.  Barr 
Marloh  O.  Hulbert 
WllUa  n  I.  Janlcke 
John  i  L.  Dearden 


George  A.  Knapp 
Mark  Fitton,  Jr. 
William  H.  Fraser 
Ervln  L.  Keel 
Robert  E.  Mooring 
Donald  O.  Nelson 


Donal  1  E.  Phillips 
Maxirice  T.  Hedgecock 
Jamea  P.  McLaughlin 
Bob  Nelson 
Edward  B.  Eaton 
Ralph  E.  LaMott 


Talmadge  P.  Youmans  Prommhold  K.  Holts 
Eugene  D.  H.  H.  Wil-      Harold  R.  Margrave 
lett  Arthur  L.  Mldgette 

Daryl  D.  Paul  Francis  W.  Sullivan 

Richard  O.  Thompson  Leo  Fr^y 
George  Solometo  Oordo^  W.  Ault 

Edmond  E.  Hainstock  Charl*  R.  Lee 
Hugh  B.  Hovtston  Horacf  P.  Hey 

George  E.  Carriveau 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Philippians  4:  19:  My  Qod  shall  supply 
all  your  needs  according  to  His  ric?ies 
in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  we  may  now 
be  drawn  together  in  unity  of  spirit  and 
in  one  solemn  and  lofty  aspiration  to 
heed  Thy  voice  of  gentle  stillness  calling 
us  to  renew  our  faith  and  courage. 

We  know  that  without  Thee  our  life 
ebbs  out  its  little  day  in  weakness  and 
weariness,  in  futility  and  frustration. 

Teach  us  the  great  secret  of  life 
learned  by  all  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  Joy  and  peace  that  we  must  sur- 
render our  wills  to  Thine  in  complete 
obedience. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  6.  1958,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGo^'n,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
{unendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.  R.  1392.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  L. 
Larson; 

H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Alfred 
Hanzal; 

H.  R.  1638.  An  act  tor  tlie  rdlef  of  Lt.  Percy 
Hamilton  Hebert: 

H.  R.  1792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Royal  W.  WlUiams; 

H.  R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
P.  Kempe; 

H.  R.  3210.  An  act  to  amend  section  610 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1986, 
as  amended,  to  accelerate  the  trade-in  of  old 
vessels  with  replacement  by  modem  veesels: 

H.  B.3770.  An  act  to  rename  the  Strewn 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  Redmoud  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir; 

H.  R.6i61.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Madeleine  A.  Work; 

H.  R.  6060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ool.  Jack 
C.  Jeffrey; 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  markers  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
to  commemorate  the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  InstaUatlon.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  tiie  Black  Warrior  River,  Ala., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock  and  dam; 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
(h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  appointments  of 
cadeU  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Canal  Zone; 

H.  R.  7200.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Isa  Hajime; 

H.  R.  7&91.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anton 
N.  Nyerges; 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margie 
C.  Stewart:  and 

H.  R.  8818.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
M.  Ledaicky. 


The  messacre  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1693.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mis. 
Margot  M.  Draughon; 

H.  R.  2901.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ralph 
H.  Weeks: 

H.  R.4641.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Leslie 
A.  Batdorf : 

H.  R.  6163.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Forest 
H.  Byroade; 

H.  J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Sabastiano  Poletto.  Hideo  Konya, 
Edward  H.  Txirri,  and  Mario  Guiflre; 

H.  J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  485.  Joint  resolution  tat  the  re- 
Uef of  certain  aUens; 

H.  J.  Res.  436.  Joint  resolution  to  faclliute 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  and 

H.J. Res. 437.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Cham- 
berlain Water  Co.,  of  Chamberlain.  S.  Dak.; 

8.  1062.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maud  Claer 
Wahl; 

8. 1249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha  A. 
Calvert; 

8. 1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hovhannes 
H.  Haidoetian; 

8. 1657.  An  act  f OT  the  reUcf  of  Uoyd  C. 

King; 

8.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Josephine  Hodges  Dowd; 

8.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  'jt  Maria  Van 
Arendonk; 

8.  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
HoUlnger; 

8. 1999.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Constan- 
tlnos  N.  Allvantlstos; 

8.  2004.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George  and 
Emma  Clifford; 

8.  2060.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth 
Biro; 

8. 2064.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marie 
K'.hel  Pavlovitch  and  her  daughter,  DoUy 
Hester  Pavlovitch; 

8.2087.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Bva 
LichtfuBS; 

8.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
C.  Pink: 

8. 2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Sook  Rhee; 

8.  2166.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John  J. 
Orillhi: 

8^168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Armas 
-Sdvln  Jansson-Viik: 

S.  2187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Winter; 

8.  2196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annadore 
S.  D.  Haubold  and  Cynthia  Edna  Haubold; 

8. 2246.  An  act  for  the  relief  <rf  Moy  Tong 
Poy; 

8.2251.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manley 
Francis  Bxirton; 

S.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ltiz  Pob- 
lete  and  Robert  Poblete  Broaddus,  Jr.; 

S.  2274.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Lazzarotto; 

8. 2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Genevieve 
M.  Scott  BeU: 

8. 2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  Hed- 
wlgSchultz; 

8. 24S0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Olmos  Cbang  and  his  wife.  Maria  Lulsa  Chin 
de  Chang;  and 


8.3503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  H. 
Aguas  and  Buena  M.  Castro. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  certain  water-conserva- 
tion projects  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
the  Peoos  River  Basin,  N.  Mex.  and  Tex. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6306)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct 
two  4-lane  bridges  to  replace  the  existing 
14th  Street  or  Highway  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."* disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  a^ed  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Frear.  and  Mr.  Beall  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

FKBauAST  10,  1968. 
The  honcn^ble  the  Sfkaxsx, 

Houte  of  Representatives. 
Sot:    Pursuant  to   authority   granted   on 
February  6.   1958,  the  Clerk  received  frran 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1958    the  foUowlng  message: 

That  the  Sanate  agree  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  B. 
9739)  enUtied  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and 
develop  certain  Installations  for  the  na- 
tional security,  and  to  confer  certain  au- 
thority on  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  piu-poses";  and 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  above-entitled  bilL 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  RoBzars. 
Clerk,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 


HOUSE  BILL  ENROIliED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
on  February  7, 1958.  that  committee  had 
examined  and  found  tnily  enrolled  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng  title: 

H.  R.  9789.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  national  ee- 
curity.  and  to  confer  certain  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  FelHiiary  6, 
1958,  he  did  on  February  7,  1958,  sign 
the  following  enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  and  develop 
certain  installations  for  the  national  se- 
curity, and  to  confer  certain  authority  oa 
the  Secretary  at  ttt\tmnam,  and  for  ottmt 
purposes. 
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SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commiuiication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

F1BBT7ABT   7.   1958. 

The  honorable  the  Spsakzr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sih:  a  certificate  of  election  in  due  form  of 
law  for  the  Honorable  Robbit  A.  EvKRrrr  as 
a  Representative-elect  to  the  dSth  Congress 
from  the  8th  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  flu  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  tbe  Honorable  Jere  Cooper,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  state   of  Ten- 
nessee, and  is  on  file  In  this  offlce. 
RespectiUlly  yours, 

RAIJ>H    R.   ROBEftTS, 

Clerk,     United     States     House     of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  EVERETT  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  offlce. 


SMALL-BUSINESS  DISASTER  LOANS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2920)  to  pro- 
vide for  small -business  disaster  loans  in 
areas  affected  by  excessive  rainfall. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  207  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
words  "where  a  drought  is  occurring"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "affected 
by  a  drought  or  excessive  rainfall,"  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "drought"  where 
it  occvirs  elsewhere  the  words  "or  excessive 
ralnfaU." 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GXNZSAI.   LEAVK   TO    ZZTZKD 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  unanimously  approved  a  bill, 
8.  2920.  which  will  extend  the  disaster- 
loan  program  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  small  businesses  in  areas 
affected  by  excessive  rainfall.  This  bill 
is  a  logical  amplification  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
provided  loan  eligibility  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  areas  suffering  from  drought. 

The  district  which  I  represent  and 
nearly  every  other  area  of  the  country 
have  at  one  time  or  another  felt  the  brunt 
of  both  drought  and  excessive  rainfall. 
Fields  have  been  parched  in  the  hot  sim 
and  croi^  have  failed.  In  another  year 
the  heavens  were  too  generous  and  those 
same  fields  were  barren  because  crops 
could  not  be  planted,  cultivated,  or  har- 
vested because  of  excessive  rainfall  or 
had  been  inxmdated  by  rainfall  which 
sluggish  streams  could  not  carry  away. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  excessive 


rainfall  contemplates  all  such  {situations 
of  crop  loss  and  failure. 

The  temporary  impact  of  such  nat- 
ural disasters  is  often  devasta^g  to  an 
area's  commerce  and  trade.  jThe  small 
businesses  serving  communities  which 
suffer  such  catastrophes  are  oftentimes 
imable  to  withstand  the  blow  they  are 
dealt.  If  accounts  cannot  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  a  community,  many  busi- 
nesses have  no  other  choice  bpt  to  close 
their  doors.  Obviously,  the  pieople  who 
have  lost  their  homes  in  floods  are  usu- 
ally unable  to  meet  their  financial  obli- 
gations imtil  they  can  restore  pome  kind 
of  stability  to  their  lives  and  their  com- 
munities. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  broadened 
credit  standards,  terms  of  repayment, 
and  low  interest  rates  to  thtse  small- 
business  victims  in  disaster  afeas.  It  is 
generally  viewed  here  as  a  noncontro- 
versial  measure  since  it  would  provide 
some  means  for  the  economii  rehabili- 
tation of  areas  struck  by  the  catastrophe 
of  floods.  Such  loans  would  insure,  in 
many  cases,  that  local  comijierce  and 
trade  affected  by  such  devastation  would 
be  preserved  where  otherwise  the  exist- 
ence of  the  small-business  elements  in 
-its  composition  would  be  thnatened  by 
disasters,  however  temporary  their  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  \/It.  Speak- 
er, as  sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  want  to  i  sxpress  my 
appreciation  to  the  House  Bsnking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  the  ir  prompt 
action  in  bringing  this  emerg  jncy  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  It  will  ^iminate  a 
major  flaw  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Act  which  makes  it  im[>ossible 
for  that  agency  to  make  loans  to  busi- 
nesses which  have  suffered]  economic 
losses  because  of  excessive  raitifall. 

Rainfall  in  my  district  last  year  aver- 
aged approximately  twice  tiie  normal 
amovmt.  The  resiUting  cro^  loss  has 
been  estimated  at  $100  millia|i.  Missis- 
sippi cotton  production  for  1957  was  the 
lowest  in  33  years.  Between  September 
1,  1957.  and  January  1,  1958,  pe  normal 
cotton-harvesting  season,  farmers  were 
able  to  work  in  the  fields  an; average  of 
only  12  days.  Similar  condit^ns  prevail 
in  many  other  States  of  the  tJnion. 

This  bill  will  accomplis|i  nothing 
toward  eliminating  the  majof  hardships 
which  resulted  from  the  1957  disaster. 
That  economic  condition  caii  be  eased 
only  by  broad-scale  long-term  credit  to 
farmers  to  cover  their  1957  looses. 

The  bill  l>efore  vis  will,  hof^ever.  keep 
a  number  of  small  businesses  if  rom  going 
into  bankruptcy  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  delin- 
quent accounts  only  through  some  type 
of  loan  such  as  can  be  han<kled  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  hope 
the  House  will  act  on  this  Bill  without 
controversy.  • 

Now  that  the  Congress  is  e4acting  this 
change  in  the  law.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  will 
feel  an  obligation  to  administer  this  new 
authority  with  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
need  that  is  necessary  if  economic  dis- 
aster is  not  to  be  felt  throujhout  many 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  necessary  to  extend  tl^e  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encompass  the  authority  for 
making  loans  to  business  establishments 
in  areas  adversely  affected  by  excessive 
rainfall.  I 

At  the  present  time  disaster  loans  may 
be  made  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  areas  advnsely  affected 
by  drought.  It  is  hoped  that  the  SBA 
may  see  fit  to  liberalize  tneir  policies  to 
the  end  that  small  businesses  which  now 
face  bankruptcy  and  liquidation  may  l>e 
given  a  lease  on  life  and,  permitted  to 
continue  to  operate. 

The  best  example  of  the  situation  in 
which  small  business  finds  itself  in  tlie 
rain-drenched  areas  of  eai  tern  Arkansas 
is  a  telephone  call  I  received  a  few  nights 
ago.  This  businessman  was  unable  to 
meet  his  obligations  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  on  his  books  quite  a  number 
of  open  accounts  of  farmers  who  had 
made  only  a  part  crop  in  1957  and  were 
unable  to  pay  him  the  past-due  accounts. 
This  man  has  the  know-ho|Rr ;  he  has  been 
in  business  for  many  year^  and  has  been 
a  successful  operator  of  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment. He  is  faced.;  however,  with 
having  to  close  his  doors  if  relief  is  not 
obtained  in  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  House.  He  wants  a  loan  that 
would  accord  him  some  few  years  to  pay 
off  in  annual  installmentts.  This  busi- 
nessman has  consistently  Earned  a  profit 
and  expanded  his  business  up  until  the 
most  disastrous  year  of  19$7. 

Other  smaU  business  is  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  genm-al  merchant; 
that  is,  implement  dealers, 'feed,  seed,  and 
fertilizer  dealers,  as  well  as  fuel  and  oil 
dealers  and  various  other  firms  which 
sell  to  the  farmer. 

I  tnist,  Mr.  Speaker,  thBit  the  Admin-. 
istrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  transmit  to  t^e  field  offices 
new  instructions  and  policies  which  will 
make  available  loans  to  t)usines8  enter- 
prises which  are  so  adversely  hit  in  the 
area  which  suffered  from  heavy  rainfall, 
low  yield,  and  crop  losses  jn  1957. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  8,  the  vote  on  H.  R.I2151,  a  bill  to 
suspend  import  duties  on!  certain  coarse 
wool,  recorded  on  pages  1689-1690  of  the 
Record.  I  was  unavoidably  absent.  Had 
I  been  present  when  H.  F .  2151  was  ap- 
proved. I  would  have  vote<  "no." 


PROTECTION    AGAINST    JURISDIC- 


TIONAL 
COURTS 


EXCESSES 


OP      TRIAL 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gehtleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced,  by  request,  a  bill  to  re- 
move the  present  provision  of  law  which 
permits  Federal  courts  to  issue  writs 
only  in  aid  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions.   It  would  amend  section  1651  (a) 
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of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
read  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Supreme  Ck>urt  and  all  courts  es- 
tablished by  act  of  Congress  may  Issue  aU 
necessary  or  appropriate  writs  where  agree- 
able to  the  usages  and  principles  of  law. 

I  have  been  engaged  In  intermittent 
research  and  study  of  this  matter  since 
it  was  first  broiight  to  my  attention  early 
m  January  of  last  year  by  a  constituent. 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Collins,  attorney  at  law  of 

Medford.  Oreg. 

In  a  letter  to  me  <m  the  subject  Mr. 
Collins  said  last  July : 

The  appellate  courts  hold  that  title  28. 
United  States  Code  Annotated,  section  1651 
(a),  prevent  the  appellate  courts  from  super- 
vising the  district  courts  unless  the  latter 
are  invading  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appellate 
courts. 

It  Is  conceded  that  if  It  were  not  for  the 
statute  In  Its  present  form,  the  appellate 
courts  could  issue  the  writ  to  restrain  a 
Jurisdictional  excess  by  a  district  court  even 
though  the  district  court  were  not  invading 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  court. 

The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  statutory 
change  Is  to  give  the  appellate  coxirts  the 
power  to  keep  the  district  courts  within  their 
proper  jurisdictional  boundaries  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  district  courts  happen 
to  step  on  the  toes  of  the  appelRite  court  in- 
stead of  Just  stepping  on  the  toes  of  a  citizen. 
In  the  States  where  prohibition  is  used,  the 
appellate  court  is  given  the  power  to  protect 
the  litigant  from  jurisdictional  excesses  of 
the  trial  courts.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
appellate  courts  of  the  United  States  should 
not  to  the  same  extent  be  open  to  the 
dtiaens. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  which  de- 
serves careful  con^deration  by  the  Con- 
gress and  I  have  introduced  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  this  end. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    MINNEAPOLIS 
AREA 

Mr.  WIKU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
siojfAL  Record.  I  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Coimcil  of  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  relating  to  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  the  Minneapolis  area 
as  affected  by  the  difficulties  in  the  field 
of  agriculture,  and  requesting  legislation 
to  improve  this  situation. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RxsoLxmoN  BT  ALOtaMxn  YotnrcoAHL.  Mc- 
Ckadt.    Wounski,    Andeison,    Halloran. 

CHaiSTSNSXll.       BaSL       JOKMBOlf,       NXLSON. 

'  Stkwabt.  akd  PsjsmcKT  Mabtxns  Rzlatimq 
TO  Tin  UNKacFtoTicKirr  Sttdatiom  iir  tux 
Minneapolis  Asxa  as  ArrwLiU)  bt  thc 
DnrictTLTixs  in  thk  Pzzlo  or  AoaicxTLroBX 

Whereas  unemployment  in  railroad  shops, 
farm  equipment  factories  and  other  Indus- 
tries in  Minneapolis  Is  serloiuly  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Its  clttaens  and  the  economy  of 
the  area;  and 

Whereas  to  some  extent,  the  tmemploy- 
ment  is  related  to  the  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  field  of  agrlculturs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  City  CouneO  of  the  Cttf 
of  Minneapolis,  Ttiat  we  request  the  Bep- 
resentatlves  and  Senators  In  the  Congress 
from  Minnesota  to  exert  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  expeditious  legislation  designed  to 
alleviate  and  improve  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion, thereby  reflecting  improvement  in  other 
economic  areas. 

Further,   that   the   city   clerk   be   directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
Member  of  the  Hous<)   and   Senate  in  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  MiimesoU. 
Passed  January  31. 1958. 

Oxo.  W.  MAxmrs, 
FresiKlent  of  the  Council. 
Approved  February  4, 1058. 

P.  Kknncth  Psmsoir, 

Majfor. 
Attest: 

LaOMSBO  A.  JOHKSOK. 

dtp  Clerk. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Bi£r.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotdd  like 
to  have  the  Record  show  that  on  rollcall 
No.  8,  on  the  coarse-wool  bill,  if  I  had 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  was  imavoidably  absent  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  on  that  day. 


TAX  CUT 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lifich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  a  Washmgton  columnist. 
Fletcher  Knebel.  humorously  said  in  34 
words  what  I  recently  tried  to  say  in  sev- 
eral hundred  words.   I  quote: 

Ike  says  maybe  hell  urge  a  tax  cut  if  busi- 
ness doesn't  get  better.  This  is  like  giving  a 
lawnmower  to  a  guy  who  has  Just  lost  his 
house  and  lot  in  an  earthquake. 

If  a  tax  cut  is  considered  to  relieve  the 
whole  economy,  if  things  get  bad  enough, 
it  should  seriously  be  considered  right 
now  for  the  relief  of  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. On  behalf  of  thousands  of  the 
unemployed  automobile  workers  in  Mich- 
igan, and  the  thousands  more  indirectly 
affected.  I  urge  that  early  and  thorough 
consideration  be  given  to  my  suggestion 
that  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  be  re- 
pealed. This  would  provide  equitable  tax 
relief  throughout  our  entire  econc«ny.  an 
economy  that  actually  rolls  on  the  wheels 
of  our  automotive  industry. 

The  press  has  also  carried  news  about 
bills  recently  introduced  in  the  other 
body  to  increase  unemployment  benefits. 
This  may  be  part  of  the  answer,  but.  to 
me.  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  con- 
structive efforts  to  put  the  imemployed 
to  work.  Tou  cannot  put  a  band-aid  on 
cancer  and  call  the  patient  cured.  Let 
us  do  something  constructive  to  stimu- 
late business  instead  of  having  the  Gov- 
ernment buy  off  this  human  and  eco- 
nomic misery  with  dollars  from  the 
Treasury.    

LIMIT   ON   FISCAL   EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objeetioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  wisely  emphasized  that  the  obvious 
need  for  larger  appropriations  for  na- 
tional security  imposes  upon  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  the  duty  to 
do  everjrthing  possible  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary expenditures  in  other  fields. 
We  cannot  put  a  iHlce  tag  on  what  is  to 
be  done  for  national  secvu-ity.  That  we 
must  have,  and  we  must  pay  whatever 
is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  economize  where 
economy  can  be  effected. 

To  emphasize  this  point.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  simple  resolution  to  add 
the  following  paragraph,  lettered  (c)  to 
section  138  of  the  rules  of  the  House: 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that  ap- 
propriations and  other  budget  authorisa- 
tions f  cx"  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1968,  shaU  be  so  limited  as  to  assxire  total 
expenditures  of  not  to  exceed  $68  billion: 
that  such  increases  as  are  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  shaU  be  offset  by  economies 
In  other  less  essential  areas:  and  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  reports 
shall  provide  data  pertinent  to  attainment 
of  these  objectives. 

On  the  basis  of  information  I  have 
received  from  people  I  consider  expert 
In  their  fields.  $68  billion  Is  a  very  rea- 
sonable target  at  which  to  shoot.  I  am 
confident  that  when  hearings  are  held, 
the  evidence  will  more  than  justify  a  re- 
duction to  that  amount. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  APPROPRIATIONS.  1958 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
granted  on  Wednesday  last,  I  call  up 
House  Joint  Resolution  533,  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration;  and  I  also  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  that  it  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.    

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  f  oUowlng  sums  are 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1858.  namely: 


DKPABTICXMT  OF   LABOB 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  V<t«nuw 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy- 
ment oompensatlon  for  veterans."  $2S  mU- 
Uon. 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Federal 

Emfdoyees 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employees." 
$18,400,000. 

Mr.  FOQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moire 
to  strike  out  the  last  wonL 

I  shall  take  only  2  or  S  minutes 
to  explain  to  the  House  tbat  this  Is 
emergency  legislation.     Tbe  funds.,^ 
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paying  tmemplosred  veterass  and  Fed- 
eral employees  who  have  lost  their  posi- 
tions win  run  out  by  the  middle  of  this 
month.  That  Is  why  we  are  taking  this 
up  now.  The  President  In  his  budget 
message  January  13  of  this  year,  esti- 
mated an  addiUooal  $8  million  would  be 
needed  this  year  for  xmemployment 
compensation  for  veterans.  The  actual 
request  sent  to  Congress  on  January  22 
was  for  $25  million. 

The  same  thing  applies  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  President  estimated  $14,- 
500,000  on  January  13  and  then  requested 
$18,400,000  9  days  later.  So  the  total 
of  these  requests  was  twice  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
in  the  second  week  of  January. 

This  legislation  is  needed:  we  must 
pass  it  immediately  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  word  with  these  veterans  and  Fed- 
eral employees.  These  sums  will  have 
to  be  appropriated  so  they  can  be  paid 
at  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  will  be  along  for  swiditional 
funds  for  construction  work  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  the  school  construction  pro- 
gram in  federally  impacted  areas.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  me  any  idea  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
be  before  the  House? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  that  item,  but  I  imderstand 
there  is  one  subcommittee  which  has 
not  finished  its  hearings.  As  soon  as  they 
are  finished  we  will  be  ready  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  House.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  should  be  before  the 
House  in  about  2  weeks. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  calls  for  $25 
million  for  unemployment  compensation 
for  veterans,  and  $18,400,000  for  the  same 
Item  for  Federal  employees.  Frankly  I 
do  not  see  any  possible  way  of  appropri- 
ating these  funds. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  out  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  having  to  do  with  the  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmless  immediate  action 
is  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  this 
country  faces  a  downhill  toboggan  ride. 
one  that  will  make  more  than  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  hair 
curL 

I  am  Introducing  this  legislation  to 
check  the  growth  of  imemployment  by 
providing  for  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  for  the 
construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvements.  This  bill  is  the 
same  legislation  that  Senator  Gose  of 
Tennessee   recently   introduced   in   the 


Senate,  and  Is  now  known  as  the  Gore- 
Flood  bill.  J 

I  have  lived  with  this  probfcm  In  my 
district  for  many  years  and  t^  those  of 
you  who  have  just  recently  begun  to 
experience  this  depressing  economic  sit- 
uation in  your  districts.  I  eictend  my 
condolences.  i 

There  have  developed  two  ^hools  of 
thought  on  this  increasing  Unemploy- 
ment situation  throughout  the  covmtry. 
wlilch  has  reached  4  million  and  may 
go  as  high  as  5  million.  One  takes  the 
position  that  the  employmeat  picture 
will  improve  in  about  6  mobths.  and 
there  is  no  consequent  need  for  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Federal  Establishment. 
The  other  school  is  that  the  economic 
situation  will  not  improve  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  steps  in  tq  halt  the 
increasing  vmemplojmient  figures. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  imetoiployed  is 
seriously  draining  the  fimda  available 
for  unemployment  insurance.) 

Consequently,  the  CoDMnittfee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  today  reported 
out  to  the  fvill  House  menibership  a 
special  supplementary  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  funds  for  the  possible 
eventuality  that  imemployment  insur- 
ance funds  may  become  exhiusted. 

I  urge  that  the  supplementary  appro- 
priations biU  be  favorably  a^cted  upon 
so  that  those  who  are  imemhloyed  will 
not  have  to  face  the  further  s  uttering  of 
being  without  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  would  come  imdei  the  head- 
ing of  double  Jeopardy. 

With  reference  to  my  dist  "let  of  Lu- 
zerne Coimty,  Pa.,  we  need  h«  Ip  at  once. 
not  6  montlis  or  a  year  from  now — but 
now;  last  night  was  late.  There  are 
presently  some  20.000  men  out  of  work 
in  Luzerne  County  with  no  possibility 
of  obtaining  employment  be<ause  there 
is  simply  no  employment  o  be  had. 
This  has  been  our  economic  fate  for 
years  and  it  will  not  impiove  unless 
this  body  in  its  wisdom,  aling  with  a 
sympathetic  ear  from  the  Administra- 
tion, comes  to  our  aid. 

The  legislation  which  I  prdpose  Is  not 
a  leaf  raldng  program,  but,  i^  a  program 
which  would  enable  municipalities,  many 
of  whom  are  bankrupt  and  kisolvent  at 
the  present  time,  to  undertaMe  necessary 
and  worthwhile  public  works  jwhich  have 
been  delayed  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
over  the  past  nvmiber  of  yaars. 

In  my  district,  many  of  the  Jnunicipall- 
ties  at  one  time  were  in  fair  financial 
shape,  but  the  constant  decnease  in  an- 
thracite coal  production  has  made  ex- 
tremely serious  inroads  oq  their  re- 
spective tax  incomes.  Just  recently,  you 
may  have  read  or  heard,  thq  giant  Glen 
Alden  Corp.,  the  biggest  producer  of  an- 
thracite coal  In  the  world,  has  drastical- 
ly cut  back  its  operations  and  this  de- 
velopment threatens  to  almost  decimate 
the  coal  production  in  my  krea.  This 
Is  a  catastrophic  situation,  ps  you  well 
may  imagine. 

I  read  with  more  than  pas4ing  interest 
the  stories  which  recently  appeared  in 
ttie  press  concerning  what  y^eA  termed 
"bread  lines  and  soup  kitchen^"  that  were 
set  up  in  certain  cities  becaue  e  of  the  im- 
employment in  those  localit  es. 


I  do  not  wish  to  bore  yi 
cital   of   the   problems 
alone,    but    the    unva 
that  in  my  district  of 
we  have  had  a  surplus  fi 


with  a  re- 

my   district 

ed    truth    is 

rne  County 

program  in 


operation  for  a  long  time»  and  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  tabulations  1  person  in 
every  12  qualifies  for  this  surplus  food 
program  so  that  they  can  ^eep  body  and 
soul  together.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  county  would  toleratf  such  a  con- 
dition, but  there  it  is  for  anyone  who  is 
interested  to  see.  Call  theiji  by  any  name 
you  will,  but  the  truth  is  these  are  the 
bread  lines  of  1958. 

I  could  enumerate  somb  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  which  are  generally  lack- 
ing throughout  the  Nation]  but  these  you 
know  as  well  as  I. 

I  point  out  that  enactmeM  of  this  legis- 
lation would  enable  municipalities  to 
build  new  schools  and  improve  the  old 
ones ;  construct,  repair  j  and  improve 
streets  and  sidewalks;  improve  public 
parks  and  public  recreational  facilities; 
build  rehabilitation  and  health  centers, 
hospitals,  water  and  sewer,  facilities ;  air- 
ports; river  and  harbor  Improvements, 
and  fiood  control,  navigation  and  hydro- 
electric power  facilities. 

Under  this  proposed  program,  when 
the  administrator  approves  an  applica- 
tion for  Federal  assistance,  funds  would 
be  allotted  to  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  agency  having  responsibility  for  the 
project  in  a  ratio  of  90-10 — 90  Federal 
and  10  State. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  country  is  to  re- 
main economically  strong  |t  will  be  neces- 
sary right  now  to  take  acjtion  to  combat 
the  mushrooming  unemi^Ioyment  rolls. 
We  have  been  giving  missiles,  satellites, 
rockets  and  other  equsjUy  impressive 
scientific  developments  ai  great  deal  of 
our  time  because  of  their  vital  roles  in 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  the  free 
world.  Now,  as  important  as  all  those 
things  are,  I  strongly  urge  that  we  give 
equal  time  and  consideration  to  another 
segment  of  our  civilization,  namely,  peo- 
ple who  are  badly  in  need  of  employ- 
ment. J 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  ithe  joint  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  #is  ordered. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  |the  table. 


INMEnT 


GENERAL   GOVERNMENT  MATTERS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1959 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10589)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  sundry  general  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1059.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  tc  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  dwided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Femton]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetkm  to 
the  request  ot  the  goitleman  f  n»n  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objecti<m. 
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CAUj  OF  THB  HOUSE 
Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count 
r  After  coimting.l  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

Addonldo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anfuao 

Arends 

.AucblndOM 

.Ayres 

Baker 

Harden 

Barrett 

Bass.  N.  H. 

Baumhart 

Beamer 

Becker 

Bentley 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Boecb 

Bow 

Boy  kin 

Bray 

Breeding 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brownson 

Buckley 

Budge 

Burdick 

Byrne.  III. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Canfleld 

Camahan 

Oederberg 

Cbelf 

Cbenowetb 

Chlperfleld 

Cbrutopbei 

Clark 

Corbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dawson,  Utali 

Dempsey 

Dennlson 

Derounlan 

Devereux 

Dies 

Dingell 

DoUlnger 

Donobue 

Dooiey 

Dom,  N.  T. 

Durham 

Edmondson 


(Ron  No.  0] 

Sngle 

Krlns 

FaUon 

Farbateln 

Pino 

Fonind 

Ford 

TomtMt 

Frellnghuyaen 

Fulton 

Oarmats 

Oavln 

George 

Olenn 

Oordon 

Or&nahan 

Green,  Pa. 

Onffin 

Oubaer 

Bagen 

HaUeck 

Harden 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Hanrey 

Hays,  Ohio 

Healey 

H>^b«rt 

Hess 

HUlings 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Jackson 

James 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Kee 

KUday 

Klucsynskj 

Knox 

Knutaon 

Krxieger 

lAfora 

Laird 

Landnmi 

L&nkford 

Latham 

Lesmskl 

McCuUoch 

McDonoxigb 

MoOoTem 

McGregor 

Macdonald 

Mack.  Wash. 

Magnuson 

Mason 


May 

Merrow 

Michel 

MUler,  Hebr 

Moore 

Morano 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Multer 

Mum  ma 

Neal 

Nicholson 

NlmU 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

O'Nem 

Osmers 

Patterson^ 

PTost 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

Poage 

Preston 

Price 

Prouty 

Radwan 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

RlehUnan 

Robeson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.  T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Badlak 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Scherer 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Scudder 

Seely-Brown 

Sheehan 

Slemlnakl 

BUer 

Simpson,  ni. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Stauffer 

TeUer 

Tewes 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlgnt 

Walter 

WUUama.  N.  T. 

Wilson,  Did. 

Wlthrow 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  255 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   1959 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  AmdrcwsI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


stderatUm  of  the  bill  H.  R.  10589,  with 
Mr.  BoLLDTO  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUL 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  fbrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Amdrxwb]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penton]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  mmutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  and 
the  smallest.  This  bill  provides  funds 
for  16  Government  agencies.  The  total 
budget  request  before  the  committee 
was  for  $15,064,870.  Last  year,  the  bill 
provided  $16,010,370.  The  committee 
recommends  in.  this  bill  $14,808,870, 
.which  is  $1,201,500  below  the  1958  bill, 
and  $256,000  below  the  budget  request. 
Among  other  agencies  provided  for  in 
this  bill  is  the  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission, That  Commission  constructs 
and  maintains  American  cemeteries 
overseas  for  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  men  who  were  killed  in. 
action.  One  of  the  finest  administra- 
tors m  Government  that  I  have  ever 
known  is  the  executive  secretary  of  that 
Commission.  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  North. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  wonderful  Job 
with  the  construction  program.  He 
started  out  12  years  ago  to  construct  14 
World  War  n  cemeteries.  At  that  time 
he  estimated  that  the  total  construction 
cost  would  be  approximately  $38  million. 
The  job  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $34  million,  or  $4  million 
less  than  originally  estimated. 

The  Commission  is  now  in  the  process 
of  making  aerial  photographs  of  the 
World  War  n  cemeteries.  Within  the 
next  2  or  3  months  those  pictures  will  be 
available,  through  Members  of  Congress, 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  those  men  who  he 
buried  in  those  World  War  n  ceme- 
teries. On  the  picture  will  be  a  Uttle 
individual  inset  of  the  headstone  of  the 
veteran  who  lies  buried  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  funds 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  White  House.  You  wiU  find  there 
are  72  employees  at  the  White  House. 
Several  days  ago  some  columnist  had  a 
story  pointing  up  the  fact  that  there  are 
72  employees  at  the  White  House.  The 
inference  you  gathered  from  that  story 
was  that  the  White  House  employment 
was  too  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  employees  there  is  at  the 
same  level  today  that  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  After  all.  it  takes  a  great 
many  people  to  mahitam  and  care  for 
the  White  House. 

The  report  shows  that  last  year  over 
960.000  visitors  passed  through  the 
White  House. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  contro- 
versial in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
it  could  possibly  affect  a  new  Commission 
of  Government  which,  when  organiced. 
will  be  known  as  the  OvU  Righto  Com- 
mission. There  are  no  funds  in  this  bill 
for  that  Commission.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  the  President  allocated 


$300,000  out  of  his  emergency  fund 
sometime  since  the  1st  of  September  of 
last  year  for  the  operation  of  that  Gom- 
mission.  The  clerk  of  our  committee 
called  the  White  House  today  and  was 
told  that  as  of  this  date  the  obUsations 
for  the  Commission  are  approximately 
$5,000.  The  Commission  has  not  been  or- 
ganised. Commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed but  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  No  staff  director  has  been 
appointed.  No  employees  have  hem 
hired. 

The  White  House  notified  the  staff 
director  of  our  committee  within  the 
hour  that  there  are  no  employees,  ex- 
cept three  or  four  persons  on  detail 
from  other  departments.  How  on  earth 
could  this  committee  appropriate  money 
for  an  agency  that  is  not  In  existence? 

There  was  a  budget  request  for  $750.- 
000.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is  needed 
for;  we  do  not  know  that  they  will  ever 
get  a  staff  director.  My  information  is 
that  that  position  has  been  offered  to  at 
least  six  men  but  that  they  have  aU 
refused  to  accept  the  employment. 

If  this  House  were  to  make  appro- 
priations without  justification  to  agen- 
cies that  are  not  in  existence,  then  I 
say  to  you  it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  one  whose  name 
appears  on  the  bill  that  set  up  this  Com- 
mission. I  am  naturs^  Interested,  and 
I  ask  these  questions,  shall  I  say.  m  all 
kindliness.  I  think  what  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  seems  very  cogent,  and  I 
think  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing 
were  lin  his  place  with  reference  to  this 
Civil  Rights  Commission  appropriation. 

May  I,  however,  ask:  In  view  of  the 
Justification  that  Is  presented  to  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  outlined  it  should  be.  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  justifying  an 
appropriation  of  a  proper  amount,  a 
Director  is  appointed  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  have  been  con- 
firmed, is  it  the  gentleman's  intention 
then  to  make  the  recommendations  for 
the  proper  appropriations? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman  in  the  same  way  the  gentle- 
man answered  me  last  year  when  I 
asked  him  a  question.  I  wish  the  gen- 
tleman would  quote  again  that  old 
Chinese  proverb  that  he  called  my 
attention  to.  It  had  to  do  with  cross- 
ing a  stream  when  we  get  to  it.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  the  quotation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes;  I  remember  the 
quotation.  It  was  not  Chinese,  it  was 
a  Russian  proverb. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  quote  it  for  me  acain. 

Mr.  CELLER.  "You  don't  roll  up  your 
panto  until  you  come  to  the  stream." 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  it.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think,  nonetheless.  It 
is  necessary  and  appropriate  that  we 
get  s<»ne  totimation  that  the  eourse 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  fol- 
lowed, because  Memben  who  are  Inter- 
ested m  the  settttw  up  of  this  _. 
sioa  and  «ix>  are  intti  tiHuii  in 
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the  appropriatton  made  would  like  to 
have  some  assurance  somewhere  from 
somebodbr.  That  very  well  could  come 
from  the  cliairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Ck)mmittee  or  other  members  of 
the  committee  so  that  we  will  not  be 
indulging  in  mere  shadowboxing  and 
that  there  will  be  forthcoming  actual 
appropriations.  Otherwise.  I  take  it,  a 
motion  will  be  made  by  somebody  this 
afternoon  to  appropriate  the  money.  We 
will  have  then  ccune  to  the  stream  and 
we  will  have  to  roll  up  our  pants.  So 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  take  the  time 
to  reassure  us. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
do  anything. 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  reached  the 
stream  and  I  want  to  roll  up  my  pants. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  reached  the  stream.  We  do  not 
have  the  Commission;  no  Commissioner 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  But  the  names  of  the 
Commissioners  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.    But  not  confirmed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  simply  asked  whether 
or  not  In  the  gentleman's  opinion  we 
should  not  have  some  Eussurance.  Other- 
wise we  will  be  confronted  with  a  fact 
and  not  a  condition.  We  feel  it  might 
be  ill  advised  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  but  we  would  be  con- 
strained to  have  such  an  amendment 
offered  If  we  do  not  get  some  assurance 
such  as  I  have  Just  suggested.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  that  we  can  get  what 
we  escpect  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  in  pursuance  of  the 
bill  that  was  passed? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiui  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  un- 
derstands that  this  appropriation  was 
not  denied,  it  was  merely  deferred,  and 
as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  as  soon  as 
the  administration,  belatedly,  gives  the 
matter  some  attention,  as  soon  as  a 
chairman  is  provided  and  a  secretary  ap- 
pointed and  a  staff  mobilized  and  justi- 
fications are  submitted,  the  item  will 
receive  every  consideration. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  connection  with 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  my  in- 
formation from,  reliable  sources  in  the 
White  House  that  at  the  same  time 
when  this  call  was  made  to  the  staff 
member  of  the  subcommittee  it  was 
stated  to  him  that  Dr.  Hannah.  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission,  would  be  avail- 
able at  any  time  to  testify  in  substan- 
tiation of  the  request  which  had  been 
made;  and  that  a  few  days  ago  this 
same  staff  member  called  back  and  told 
the  one  who  had  sought  to  make  this 
arrang(Hnent  that  it  wotild  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Dr.  Hannah  to  appear.  There- 
fore, there  appears  to  have  been  no  op- 


portiml^  given  to  the  members  of  this 
Commission  or  to  their  Chairman  to  ap- 
pear before  this  subcommitt^  in  sub- 
stantiation of  their  request.    ! 

Mr.  TATES.    Is  that  corre^? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  know  nothing  about 
that.  I  have  not  been  consulted  in  the 
matter  at  all.  i 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  to  his  knowledge  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is  correcu? 

Mr.  FENTON.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  anything  about  that?    i 

Mr.  FENTON.     No.  ' 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  |he  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  understa4d  that  the 
call  was  made  to  the  White  House  and 
they  said  there  was  nobody'  to  testify 
to  it,  there  was  no  staff  director  ap- 
pointed^^ I 

Mr.  FENTON.  1  know  notning  about 
it.  I  was  not  called  up.  It  lis  news  to 
me  here  this  morning.  I 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairm^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  jrleld  to  ihe  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  | 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understasd  that  a 
member  of  the  White  House  ^taff  called 
Mr.  Michaels,  the  staff  memi)er  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Hannah  would  be  available  aft  any  time 
they  wanted  him;  that  later  on  Mr. 
Michaels  stated  that  the  chajirman  had 
said  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Dr. 
Hannah  to  come  up  here.  T^at  was  the , 
end  of  the  story  imtil  the  bill  was 
marked  up.  I 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  lie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  call  wa4  not  made 
by  the  White  House  staff,  but  the  staff 
assistant  of  our  subcommittee  called  the 
White  House  and  asked  thfm  if  they 
had  someone  who  could  testily  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  Commission.  They  said 
no,  that  no  staff  secretary  had  been  ap- 
pointed, but  that  Mr.  Hannan  would  be 
available  to  outline  the  plans  of  the 
Commission  at  an  appropriate  time. 
No  request  was  ever  made  ciif  the  com- 
mittee for  anyone  to  appear  before  It. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  know  of  ni>  record  of 
how  the  call  was  made  beyond  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  ChaM"man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  j 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Somelxxfr — I  do  not 
know  who  it  was — called  ot^r  staff  as- 
sistant here,  Mr.  Michaels,  i^ho  relayed 
the  message  to  me,  that  Dr.  ]^annah  was 
in  Michigan  but  would  come  down  here 
and  appear  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Michaels  told  me  we  needed  a  staff 
member,  and  I  agreed  with  him.  Now, 
we  do  not  go  out  looking  fot  witnesses, 
and  we  do  not  want  anylixly  before 
the  committee  who  does  not  know  the 
makeup  of  the  Commission]  and  what 
the  needs  are.    That  was  6  w^ks  ago. 

til.  TABER.  That  part ,  of  It  oc- 
cmred  6  weeks  ago,  but  I  tliought  that 


the  whole  picture  should 'be  put  in  the 
open.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill 
ought  to  be  taken  off  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate  and  the 
committee  go  ahead  and]  hear  the  wit- 
nesses that  can  be  produqed  on  the  sub- 
ject so  that  they  will  h|ive  something 
to  work  on  and  the  House  will  have  the 
information  as  to  what  the  need  might 
be. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  chairman  oFthis  subcom- 
mittee,  has  explained  H.  R.  10589.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  mem>)ership  of  the 
committee  is  in  accord.  This  Is  the 
smallest  amount  of  mone^r  asked  for  by 
any  regular  supply  bill  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committtee  on  Appro- 
priations and  reflects  th«  money  neces- 
sary for  the  Executive  i  Office  of  the 
President.  I  regret  that  [hearings  were 
going  on  In  both  the  Subcqmmittee  of  the 
Interior  and  this  particular  subcommit- 
tee at  the  same  time.  B^ing  a  member 
of  both  subcommittees,  nkturally  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  all  the 
hearings  of  either  subcon^nlttec. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  I  a  request  for 
appropriations  for  general  Government 
matters  of  $15,814,870  tbe  subcommit- 
tee allowed  $14,808,870  for  fiscal  1959. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  ||1 ,006,000  item- 
ized  as  follows : 

Office      of      Defense 
$206,000. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, $50,000. 

Commission  on  Civil 

The  latter— $750,000  fc 
was  disapproved  mamiy 
came  from  the  Commi 
that  amount.     The   coi 
fore  thought  it  better  to 
item  until  there  was  some  effort  to  justify 
same. 

The  Office  of  Defense  lylobilization  was 
cut  back  to  the  same  aiUDunt  of  money 
that  was  given  them  for  ihe  current  fis- 
cal year,  $2,214,000.  | 

They  had  asked  for  $206,000  more  than 
the  current  year,  of  whldh  $135,000  was 
to  cover  continued  regioilal  representa- 
tion for  the  ODM.  ] 

They  had  planned  for  8  regional  of- 
fices, each  of  which  would  support  an 
executive  officer  and  1  s«retary.  They 
now  have  10  regions  staffed  by  an  execu- 
tive officer  and  a  secretary  which  are 
suppUed  by  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

We  were  told  that  under  this  arrange- 
ment the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies were  becoming  resjtive  and  they 
thought  it  wise  to  request  funds — spe- 
cifically— for  the  support  of  these 
regional  committees  m  ^  single  budget 
and  not  rely  on  the  other  agencies  to 
supply  personnel.  How€i<rer,  the  com- 
mittee held  to  the  amount  given  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  i 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  com- 
mittee that  in  addition  |to  the  request 
for  $2,420000  for  ODl4  that  certain 
functions  of  the  ODM  hftve  been  dele- 
gated to  other  agencies  to  finance  civil 
defense  and  mobilizatloia  fimctions  of 
Federal  agencies. 

These  agencies  are  llst^  on  pages  52 
and  53  of  the  hearings. 


Mobilization, 


fghts,  $750,000. 
civil  rights — 
;ause  no  one 

^ion  to  justify 
littee  there- 

lold  off  on  this 
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It  was  thought  by  the  onnmittee  that  hourly  rate  of  pay  consistent  with  rates  of  the  law     That  would  he  s«ntemh«ir  o 

hereafter  those  agencies  should  be  rep-  prevaUlng  m  this  area  iom                                       September  0. 

resent«l  at  the  hearings  to  justify  their  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  it  was  therefor*  f..it  hxr  fh«  rv«,«i. 

estimates  for  appropriations  in  this  bill  an  estimated  964  544  visitors  to  Se  Ex-  «nn  J^f  ii  ^fi^  /      ^.^*  Oommis- 

The  committee  went  Into  the  possible  ecutive  M^on  ^  tWs  S^e^r  ^  X^c^^\l^  ^tv 't^5 

sucn  as  swcKpmng  ana  rapid  amortl-  dent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern-  mediately    It  was  on  this  basis  that  th« 

zation.     The    rapid-amortizaUon    pro-  ment  OrganizaUon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  request  was  m^e^HrSS^bv  S« 

^'■*°*o?«1?P^^  ^.  terminate  Decem-  one  of  the  full-time  employees  returned  President  wi  JamL^S  ?S!^r  mm 

ber  1959  but  there  \z  a  lot  of  work  to  to  the  Committee  after  b^  away  the  7QVlxlm^^^^^'t^'J%^.Z^ 

be   done   \n   the   field   of   postcertiflca-  first  half  of  fiscal  1958.  started           *™«^Kency  luna  lo  get  inem 

"^^^i^^'^S^VT^r^^  ty^^J^  "^  ^^V^  ^"-^  Vl^  "^t^™"^  °'  '^^  ^25.000  item  for  the  Office  of  De- 

Ui^mo^rof  the^i^;^^  eSrf  S^  n^f^hf""'"'!.? °^.  ^^  °^^'f  ^T'  ^'^  Mobilization  was  for  the  comple- 

iiie  amuuui,  oi  uic  ceruncai^e    as  experi-  bers  of  the  committee  in  congratulating  tion  of  the  nroi*^t  doAiimr  mitK  *\^a.  efViH» 

^^m^'Siling,  we  we,,  told  that  SV^^rerlSS feSeSts^^'"^"^^  S^TerSur   °''"^^'  "^  °'   ^'^ 

as  far  as  most  items  in  the  strategic  and  This  program  was  started  in  1948  at  an  The  $50,000  to  the  General  Services 

^LSverhlS'SL^nre^  "'"""^"^  "^^  estimated  cost  of  $36,700,000.  plus  over-  K^iAr.Zn'l^lf'^r^.S^''^ 

However,  there  were  still  a  few  items^  Today.  General  North  computes  that  S'rai'S  Se^m^'Sl^^lJeUT^^^^ 

such    as    mica    and    beryl    that    would  the  program  will  be  completed  for  $32.-  and  loc^  regulat^y  boSes  in  SmiSSo^* 

^*r  ^H*f»,*^"v!"'"'iri;^'^^.^*5^  319.000,  which  amount  includes  several  with  commimlcaUon  servic^r^SSSl  fo? 

although  they  have  shifted  from  5-  to  other  items  not  originally  considered—  the  SAGE  system              «» ««iuirea  lor 

3-year    programs    in    most    instances—  such  as  repairing  the  monument  at  Brest.  with  reference  to  the  Subversive  Ar- 

thereby  having  their  objectives  reduced,  the  memorials  at  Hawaii,  the  west  coast  tivmS^CoS^a%  Uie  c^mSS  i^3 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  there  and  the  east  coast^plus  the  overhead,  ommend^  an  app?SrSSon?$3l?SS) 

''^",^*^T^"Kiln*2S'''',^^^*  ^  There  will  be  an  estimated  unobligated  the   budget   esUmate.   and   the    sWe 

JS'^tlS^  ^^tr^^^^^T.  i^  tldZn  **^^T'  ^^  ''^"J^-  '^'«'  °'  ^^•^"•"^  for  amomit  for  the  current  fiscal  y^Lr.  ISe 

^°'  ^^^     TJl             K,?^*^*  in  this  bill  construction.     Hence  no  new  construe-  status  of  the  future  of  this  Board  is  de- 

♦hf  SS„^f„J?;?°  .^f  ^ot  hI^-*^  tion  money  is  being  asked  for  fiscal  1959.  pendent  upon  the  ultimate  decision  to 

"^L     w^^*      ?.      ?   ^     ^l^-  ^*  ^^^^^  Tt^iXitsX  for  $1,250,000  for  be  made  in  the  Communist  Party  case. 

The  budget  estlmattt  for  the  com-  salaries  and  expenses  was  allowed  by  the  Hearings  In  this  case  were  started  in 
pensation  of  the  President  the  White  subcommittee.  April  1951.  In  April  1953  the  Board 
House  Office  special  projects.  Executive  The  Commission  expects  to  complete  Issued  the  first  order.  After  that.  It  was 
Mansion  and  grounds.  Bureau  of  the  the  work  assigned  it  by  1960,  with  the  sent  to  the  circuit  court,  and  finally  it 
Budget.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  possible  exception  of  the  Hawaii  and  the  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  re- 
National  Security  Council,  the  Presl-  east  coast  projects,  which  should  take  manded  to  the  circuit  court  by  the  Su- 
dent  8  Advisory  Committee  on  Govern-  them  into  1960.  preme  Court  because  of  three  wit- 
?,«H  2.7^'if  o°^,^i!!?t  «-f.«^rf*^!i7  As  to  the  emergency  fund  for  the  nes^es-Matusow,  Johnson,  and  Crouch 
fund  for  the  Pre«ident--natlonal  de-  President  (national  defense),  the  status  whose  credibility  had  come  under  attack. 
fense--were  granted  in  full  by  the  sub-  of  the  present  fiscal  years  emergency  The  ch-cult  court  remanded  it  back  to 
committee.      ,       ^  ^  ^    ^^         ,         ^  fund  as  of  January  6.  1958,  is  a  balance  the  Board  to  do  one  of  two  things,  to 

As  previously  stated,  the  only  cut  ©f  $725,000.  either  reopen  the  case  and  let  the  Corn- 
made  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres-  q^^  ^f  ^^  ^  million  appropriated  for  munist  Party  of  the  United  States  im- 
Ident  was  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobillza-  fiscal  year  1958,  the  foUowing  allocations  P«ach  those  three  people  or  to  expunge 
Uon  m  the  amount  of  $206,000.  ^gj.e made-  their  testimony  and  then  reevaluate  the 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  the  q^j    ^  TWem*  Mobilization  r  juit  «**«  ^^  see  If  the  Board  could  reach 
Budget's  estimate  of  $1,500,000  for  spe-  i^  i?67lV..^....                         $25  ooo  th«  •»«•  decision.    The  Board  did  ex- 
clal   projects   reflects    an   increase   of  General     smtIcm    AdminUtoition       '  punge  the  testimony  of  the  three  wit- 
$125,000  over  fiscal  1958.                                      (Sept.  as,  1B57) _._ __    so.  000  nesses  in  question,  and  sent  their  modi- 
It  also  estimates  an  increase  of  $15,000  CommiMion  on  civu  Bigbu.  Jan.  fled  opinion  back  to  the  cotut  of  appeals. 

in    appropriations    for    the    Executive       >•  i^^a 200,000  it  remains  in  the  court  of  appeals  be- 

Mansion  and  grounds  on  the  current                                                    cause  of  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  8u- 

year — $415,000  for  fiscal  1959  as  against              ^*'*^ 276,000  preme  Court  in  the  Jencks  case  and  a 

$400,000  for  1958.  The     subcommittee     disallowed     the  statute  which  relates  to  the  production 

We  also  allowed  the  President's  Ad-  budget  request  of  $750,000  for  the  Com-  of  Government  documents.    All  the  de- 

visory  Committee  on  Government  Or-  mission  on  Civil  Rights  because  no  one  cisions  are  now  stopped  on  account  of 

ganlzation  $57,500,  the  budget  estimate,  representing  the  Commission  appeared  the  last  remand,  especially  2  or  3  other 

which  is  an  increase  of  $7,500  over  the  before  us  to  justify  the  request.  important  cases.    There  are,  I  believe. 

$50,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  1958.  The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  seven  additional  cases,  front  cases,  up 

These  increases  for  those  3  Executive  gentleman    from    Alabama    [Mr.    An-  ^  the  circuit  court — all  awaiting  the 

Office   items   amoimt  to   $147,500   over  orbws]  ,  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ultimate    decision    of    the    Communist 

fiscal  year  1958.  representative.  Mr.  Merriam,  who  ap-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  whether  the  Board  will 

As  we  imderstand  It.  the  special  proj-  peared  before  us,  "Why  couid  not  the  ^  upheld  in  its  original  findings  and  lU 

ects  fund  is  used  by  the  President  for  funds  required  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com-  constitutionality  by  the  Supreme  Court, 

staff    assistance    on    special    problems  mission  have  been  obtained  through  the  ^r.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

which  arise  from  time  to  time  but  can-  usual  channels  of  a  supplemental  appro-  gentleman  yield? 

not  be  considered  the  responsibility  of  priation  bill?"  Mr.  FENTON.    I  yield. 

SL.^*^^.  agency.    Examples  of  the  ^he  explanation  was  that  the  civil-  Mr.  GROSS.    Do  I  understand  there 

type  of  assistance  provided  during  the  ^jj^,  ^^  ^^  enacted  mto  Uw  and  Is  to  be  $375,000  appropriated  for  thia 

n^tll^n  nf^^.'^o^^i^c^co^^r^i^flVX^  signed  by  the  President  after  the  close  of  Subversive  Control  Board? 

^s^^«mpS   on5  -SS,^?^i«n?  of^?,?'  Congress  and  that  there  was  no  oppor-  Mr  FENTON.    That  is  correct. 

Sc^^rS^SSuSSS  "^"^^^^'^  °^  P"**-  tunlty  at  the  time  either  to  request  or  to  Mr.  GROSS.    What  about  tiie  case- 

The  increase  of  $15,000  for  the  Execu-  J^^ve  the  Congress  act  upon  a  request  for  load  o'^his  Board?    Do  I  ^derst^d 

tive  Mansion  and  grounds  reflects  the  appropriations.                 ,  .    ,^    ,       ,^  ,  "^'  ^1f  »^  ,,«i^l5  ^fS  vtiP» 

cost  of  conversion  of  those  employees  There  is  a  requirement  to  the  law  that  cases  will  be  handled  next  year? 

occupying  positions  In  the  trades  and  a  report  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  Mr.  FENTON.    For  the  current  year 

crafts  from  an  annual  rate  of  pay  to  an  the  Congress  2  years  from  the  enactment  and  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  a  rather 
large  appropriation  for  a  caseload  of  6 
to  10  cases? 

Mr.  FENTON.  Z  suppose  that  the 
Board  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  prelim- 
inary work  on  cases,  but  their  decisions 
are  tied  up  until  this  case  of  the  Com- 
munists Is  finished. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
$375,000  is  a  lot  of  money  for  the  work- 
load that  they  have. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  these  cases  are  very, 
very  complicated  and  very  lengthy. 
Hearings  are  held  all  over  the  country. 
The  purpose  of  these  hearings,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  Is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  organization  is  a  Com- 
munist-front organization, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Commission,  of 
course,  has  no  control  over  the  volume 
of  its  work.  Cases  are  referred  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man can  find  the  details  with  reference 
to  the  question  he  asks  on  page  80  and 
page  86  In  the  hearings. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FENTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  Z  understand  it,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  asked  for 
41  more  employees ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FENTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  committee  ap- 
prove more  money  for  this  personnel 
Increase? 

Mr.  FENTON.  No,  they  got  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  what  they  do  with 
the  money  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that.  The  committee  did 
not  authorize  an  increase  in  personnel. 
Now  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  The  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittea,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  in  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FENTON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  has  been  moved  out 
during  the  last  year;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FENTON.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Science  Advisory  Committee 
stack  up  with  the  appropriation  of  last 
year?  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion performed  housekeeping  chores  for 
the  Science  Advisory  Committee  and  I 
am  just  wondering  whether  there  was  a 
reduction  or  an  increase  when  they 
moved  out  on  the  part  of  the  ODM  or 
any  increase  in  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee? 

Mr.  FENTON.  Of  covirse  this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  except  the 
housekeeping  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  ODM  had  to 
furnish  certain  employees;  did  it  not? 

Mr.  FENTON.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  their  Gaither  report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  FENTON.    Yes. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  They  produced  fhe  Gai- 
ther report,  of  which  we  hav^  heard 
practically  nothing.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FE^rrON.    That  is  correc 

Mr.    ANDREWS.     Mr.    Cha: 
jrield  10  minutes  to  the  gentl 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yatks]. 

Mr.    YATES.    Mr.    Chairm 
week  marks  a  special  occasio: 
week  we  celebrate  the  annive: 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  t 
Emancipator.      During    this    wi 
members  of  the  Republican 
gather    throughout    the    1 
breadth  of  our  Nation  and 
the  gains  that  have  been  mad 
field  of  civil  rights  because  of 
tivitles.     They  will  declare  t: 
the  great  champions  of  civil 
they  will  denoimce  the  Dem( 
having  hindered  the  program 
own  party  cotmsels  such  contenti 
be  well  received,  because  there 
opposition   party   to  present   tlie   true 
facts  and  to  set  the  record  etralght. 
But  in  the  discussion  on  this  bill,  the 
opportunity  Is  presented  to  put  forward 
the  situation  as  It  actually  exlits  and 
the  record  of  the  Republican  Pirty  Is  a 
sorry  one  indeed.  | 

Last  year,  for  the  first  tlmf  in  85 
years,  a  civil-rights  bill  was  enacted. 
An  Integral  part  of  that  bill  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
which  was  to  investigate  violations  of 
the  civil  rights  of  American  citizens  and 
to  report  on  the  same.  Under  t^e  terms 
of  the  bill,  the  life  of  the  Cot^misslon 
v/as  to  be  2  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
was  signed  into  law  on  Septonber  9, 
1957,  the  date  of  expiration  is  Septem- 
ber 9,  1959,  plus  a  period  of  grajpe  of  60 
days  thereafter  during  which  t  me  the 
Commission  was  to  present  its  Jnal  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY.     You  mean  the  Republl 
cans  will  be  making  those  speeches  in 
the  North.    They  will  not  maki  any  of 
them  in  the  South.  T 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  pleased  to  iave  the 
gentleman's  correction  and  of  cJurse  he 
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of  this  bill  has  already  bem  criticized 
because  it  has  made  no  money  available 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  report  shows  that  the  coi^imittee  de- 
ferred action  on  this  apiiropriations 
item.  It  deferred  action  because  the 
executive  branch  did  not  eVen  present 
the  slightest  justification  for  the  appro- 
priation and  this  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee believed  that  it  had  no  al- 
ternative except  to  deny  ihe  budget 
request.  Had  I  been  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  probably  ^ould  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  all 
probability.  I  would  have  voted  to  make 
money  available  or  in  the  Alternative, 
would  have  insisted  that  tbie  executive 
branch  take  steps  immediately  to  imple- 
ment the  civil-rights  bill  whi^  the  Con- 
gress passed  last  year. 

That  bill  was  enacted  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1957.  Foiir  montnf  have  al- 
ready gone  by  and  yet  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  not  been  organized. 
This  is  a  sorry  mess.  The  <  Commission 
has  not  hired  a  single  emp  oyee  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  the  C  Mnmlssion- 
ers  who  have  been  appolntM  eould  not 
have  taken  the  first  steps  to  |i«tivate  the 
Commission,  even  though  they  have  not 
yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Smate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  The  White 
House  hM  done  nothing  t^  push  the 
matter,  [ 

In  an  effort  to  learn  whai  was  going 
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this  morn« 


wiU  the 


is  right.     The  Republicans  malie  much 

of  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party     propriations  request.    Mr!^ 

opposes  legislation  in  the  field, of  civil     '"  -     "'"-  "'    "  ' 

rights.  It  is  true  that  the  Detaiocrats 
from  the  South  have  consistent  y  voted 
against  civil-rights  measures.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  Republicafis  from 
the  South  have  voted  and  vote  against 
all  civil-rights  measures,  and  if  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  who  continue  to  make  sue  i  asser- 
tions will  examine  the  voting  records, 
they  will  learn  that  which  I  iim  sure 
they  ah-eady  know,  namely,  that  Repub- 
lican Members  from  Virglnli,,  from 
Texas,  from  Florida — from  all  States 
where  a  Republican  has  broken  through 
the  longstanding  southern  tratttion  of 
electing  Democrats — such  Republicans 
invariably  will  vote  in  the  same  way  as 
their  Democratic  colleagues  from  the 
same  State.  Members  from  the  South  do 
not  vote  on  the  basis  of  party — they  vote 
on  the  basis  of  the  mores  and  customs 
of  their  particular  community,  l 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Coinmlttee 
on  Appropriations  which  has  Jurisdiction 


on,  I  called  the  Commission 
ing  and  learned  that  it  has  np  employees 
of  its  own.  There  have  been  2  employees 
allocated  to  it  from  other  departments, 
1  from  the  State  Department)  and  1  from 
Treasury.  Commissioners  who  have 
been  nominated  by  the  President  will  ap- 
pear before  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee on  February  24. 

I  was  referred  to  a  Mr.  Price,  one  of 
the  assistants  in  the  White  House,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  in  charge  ^f  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Price  told  me  there  is  no 
Director  and  that  the  Cominission  has 
no  employees  of  its  own.  He  said  that 
he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Michael,  who  is 
the  clerk  for  the  Appropriiitions  Sub- 
committee having  jurisdictioi  of  this  bill, 
and  Mr.  Michael  asked  him  tq  send  some- 
one to  the  committee  to  justify  the  ap- 

Ice  told  the 
committee  clerk  that  he  l^ad  no  one 
with  direct  knowledge  of  tlie  operation 
of  the  Commission,  but  ^at  Acting 
Chairman  Hannah  could  bfe  called,  if 
need  be.  The  clerk  replied  that  the  com- 
mittee would  prefer  someone  who  could 
give  the  organizational  details  about  the 
committee.  Mr.  Hannah,  niade  no  ap- 
pearance. As  of  this  time,  e^  testimony 
has  been  given  to  the  comi|iittee  as  to 
what  funds  are  needed  and  why.  In  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  a  showing,  would 
the  committee  be  well  advised  to  approve 
the  President's  request  of  $^50,000?  If 
it  did  so,  it  would  be  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  that  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  so  acted.  T 

The  contention  has  been  made  that 
Mr.  Hannah  was  not  invited  to  testify 
and  that  he  should  have  been  invited. 
If  Mr.  Hannah  is  the  strongest  witness 
that  the  administration  has  who  knows 
about  the  operation  of  this  Commission, 
obviously  he  should  have  testified  and 
the  administration  should  have  brought 


him  in.  The  fact  is  that  there  was  a 
bearing  on  this  appropriation,  if  one 
^an  call  what  transpired  a  hearing,  and 
it  appears  on  page  103  of  the  published 
hearings.  If  you  examine  that  page  you 
will  see  that  Mr.  Robert  Merriam,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
attempted  to  justify  the  appropriation 
but  it  was  most  incomplete.  A  perusal 
of  this  testimony  must  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  proposed  operation 
of  the  Commission  to  warrant  the  com- 
mittee approving  the  request. 

In  the  supplemental  report  which  was 
sent  down  to  the  Congress  by  the  White 
House  on  January  2,  the  following  ap- 
pears, on  page  8,  under  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  established  by  Public  Law 
85-315,  approved  September  9,  1957. 

Ita  final  report  to  ths  Prssldtnt  and  to 
tb«  Congr«M  la  due  not  lat«r  than  Sept«mb«r 
9.  i9M,  »nd  tb«  CommlMlon  cmmm  to  «U*t 
00  days  thoreaf ur. 

In  vlnr  of  tha  praMnt  tima  llmlutlon  it 
waa  necaaaary  that  tb«  Commlatlon  bagln  lt« 
operfitlon  at  the  earliest  potalbla  date,  and 
sn  allocation  from  the  Imargeney  Fund  of 
tba  Praatdant  waa  mad*  avalUbla  to  tha 
Commlaalon  until  an  appropriation  could  b« 
providad.  Thla  propotad  appropriation  la 
to  oovar  txpanaes  of  tha  Commlaalon  for  tha 
flacsl  ysar  1058  Including  rtpaymant  of  tha 
emergency  Fund  of  tba  Praaldant  for  tba 
Initial  Ananctng. 

You  will  note  that  in  this  budget  mes- 
sage, the  President  jToints  out  that  time 
Is  of  the  essence  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  and  yet,  even  today,  the  White 
House  has  not  organized  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  The  White  House  is 
apparently  not  as  much  persuaded  of 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  as  its  mes- 
sage would  Indicate. 

The  President's  budget  contains  a 
most  general  table  of  organization  for 
the  expenditure  of  $750,000  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  There  are  not 
sufficient  details  presented  upon  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  act. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  civil-rights  legis- 
lation and  want  to  see  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  operating  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively want  to- vote  fimds  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  we  are  being  hamstrung  by  the 
inaction  of  the  Executive.  Even  if  we 
voted  fvmds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Conunission,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  in  no  position  to  utilize  the 
funds.  It  has  no  director,  it  has  no  staff. 
There  is  not  even  a  skeleton,  let  alone 
a  commission.  The  White  House  is 
guilty  of  almost  complete  default  in  this 
matter. 

And  yet  the  While  House  wiU  con- 
tinue to  pose  as  the  great  champion  of 
civil  rights.  Even  though  gross  inaction 
has  marked  the  attitude  of  the  Wliite 
House  toward  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, a  floo  1  of  oratcoy  will  flow  through 
the  country  this  week  presenting  the  Re- 
publicans as  paladins  of  those  deprived 
of  their  civil  rights  and  castigating  the 
Democrats  for  their  opposition.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  to  a  Republican 
gathering  that  the  RepubUcan  Party  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  a  civil- 
rights  program  to  fruition.     Words— 
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nothing  more.  The  facts  show  that  the 
White  House  has  been  derelict  in  failing 
to  press  for  continued  implementation 
of  civil  rights  in  our  Nation.  Once  again 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  classic  White 
House  "fire  and  fall  back  "  tactics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  leaving  its  Job  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Congress.  If  necessary, 
we  will  perform  it,  but  certainly  the  peo- 
ple should  know  how  inadequate  and 
dilatory  have  been  the  White  House  ef- 
forts In  this  field. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CEIliER.  I  thoroughly  am  In 
accord  with  the  gentleman,  that  the 
White  House  is  dragging  its  feet  on  this 
matter,  but  I  would  like  to  gain  some 
enlightenment  on  the  following,  and  I 
refer  to  the  blU,  page  0,  lines  15  to  23: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  thla  appropri- 
ation ahaU  ba  avallabla  for  allocation  to 
flnbnca  a  function  or  projact  for  which 
function  or  project  %  budget  estimate  of 
•pproprlstlon  waa  tranamlttad  pttrsuant  to 
Uw  during  th«  Sftth  Congraaa.  3d  aaaa..  and 
sath  Congraaa.  lat  aaaa..  and  auch  approprl* 
atlon  danlad  aftar  oonaUtoratlon  tbaraof  by 
tha  Sanata,  or  Houaa  of  Bapraaantotlvaa,  or 
by  the  Coounittee  oa  Appropriations  of 
•Ithwbody. 

Now.  it  was  considered  ^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  this  body, 
and  it  was  apparently  denied;  at  least  no 
approprlaton  was  recommended. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  reply  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  CELLER.     Certainly. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call the  statement  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Mr.  Cannok.  a  few  moments  ago  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  not  been  denied.  He 
said  the  appropriation  had  been  deferred 
only,  deferred  until  the  executive  branch 
presented  a  proper  justification  for  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  asking  for  en- 
lightenment. I  know  that  on  page  4  of 
the  report  there  are  words  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  appropriation  has  been  deferred. 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  "deferred"?  Is 
that  a  word  of  the  art?  Has  it  been  in- 
terpreted in  any  way?  Can  the  com- 
mittee do  anything  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve? What  can  the  committee  do? 
I  never  heard  of  a  deferral  in  law.  What 
does  it  mean? 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  point  out  this 
very  important  fact:  The  appropriation 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  is  the 
emergency  fund  for  the  President.  The 
emergency  fund  for  the  President  is  not 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Thus,  even 
in  the  event  that  the  word  "deferred" 
were  interpreted  to  mean  "denied,"  it 
would  apply  only  to  an  appropriation  for 
the  emergency  fund  of  the  President. 

It  would  not  apply  to  an  appropriation 
for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  not  that  appro- 
priation refer  to  the  general  appellation 
"funds  appropriated  to  the  President"? 

Mr.  YATES.  Unless  I  am  in  error — 
and  I  wish  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 


this  appropriation  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  did  not  get  the 
question. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  quesUon  is  whether 
or  not  an  appropriation  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civu  Rights  would  be  a  separate 
appropriation  than  one  which  comes  un- 
der the  emergency  fund  for  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Bdr.  ANDREWS.  It  would  be  a  sep- 
arate appropriation. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  would  be  a  separate 
appropriation,  so  that  the  proviso  that 
appears  m  lines  15  to  23  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  an  appropriation  for  the  Com* 
mission  on  Civil  Rights? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  correct.  The 
language  has  not  been  changed  since 
1943.  It  was  placed  In  the  bill  in  1948 
and  has  been  in  there  ever  since.  Thlf 
is  not  new  language, 

Mr,  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlemaa 
X  was  a  Uttle  startled  when  I  saw  that 
language  In  the  bill  and  I  cheeked  the 
public  laws  for  Government  agency  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  Utt  6  years. 
This  proviso  has  always  been  in  the  bill. 
It  is  not  a  special  proviso  inserted  in  thla 
Mil  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing 
funds  from  being  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  GARY.    It  was  put  in  the  law  In 

1048.       i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  whatever  action,  little  as 
has  been  taken  by  the  White  House,  has 
been  taken  under  the  President's  emer- 
gency fund? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  The 
President  has  allocated  $200,000  for  this 
purpose,  of  which  only  $5,000  has  been 
spent  to  date.  Most  of  this  has  been 
spent  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  their 
meetings.  There  has  been  no  allocation 
of  fimds  for  the  employment  or  any  staff 
or  staff  director. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  As- 
suming that  there  is  no  separate  appro- 
priation achieved  here  today  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  this  language  would 
preclude  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
President  using  further  funds  from  his 
emergency  fund? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  don't  believe  so.  This 
is  an  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1959. 
Therefore,  I  would  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  continue  to  lise  these  funds 
during  fiscal  1958.  It  is  important  that 
the  House  provide  fimds  for  fiscal  1959. 
The  fact  that  the  committee  has  not  done 
so  is  due  to  White  House  inaction.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  the  White  House 
has  delayed  and  not  presented  the  justi- 
fication. We  should  be  approving  an 
appropriation  for  the  Commission  today. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  this  language  would  bar 
the  President  from  using  those  funds  It 
would  have  barred  the  use  of  the  $200,000 
he  has  already  used. 

Mr.  YATES.  Presumably  that  Item 
had  not  yet  been  considered  by  either  th« 
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House  or  Senate  or  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I.  too,  am  curious  about 
the  use  of  the  word  "defer."  I  notice 
it  is  being  used  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  connection  with  countries 
which  do  not  want  to  pay  their  debts  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  I  read  the  lan- 
guage on  page  6.  I  find  the  statement: 
"during  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session," 
which  is  the  present  session  of  this 
Congress? 

Mr.  YATES.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  such  appropria- 
tion is  denied,  the  President  would  then 
be  precluded  from  using  his  emergency 
fund.  It  would  seem  to  me  this  would 
apply  to  any  emergency  fund  he  might 
wish  to  use  from  this  time.  The  only 
proper  construction  is  since  this  request 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee,  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
specifically  put  in  any  money  for  this 
Commission  would  constitute  the  denial 
of  a  request  for  funds? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  not  think  so.  in 
view  of  the  language  in  the  committee 
report  that  action  on  the  appropriation 
is  being  deferred.  I  do  not  construe  this 
to  be  a  denial.  But  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  executive  branch  provoked  this 
confusion  by  failing  to  present  a  proper 
budget  justification. 

An  adequate  Justification  should  be 
made  promptly  so  that  sufficient  funds 
can  be  appropriated  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission  to  perform  an  effective  job. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  .[Mr.  Keating  ] . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  engage  in  a  political 
debate  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
about  the  civil  rights  bill  or  what 
members  of  what  parties  voted  for  it  or 
what  members  voted  against  it.  The  rec- 
ord of  that  is  very  clear  and  speaks  for 
itself  as  to  how  that  bill  was  supported 
and  opposed. 

I  do  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  this 
debate  in  a  little  clearer  perspective  and 
to  bring  out  one  or  two  points  regarding 
the  failure  to  make  any  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The 
names  of  the  members  of  this  commis- 
sion, all  of  them  outstanding  men  drawn 
geographically  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  were  sent  up  some  time  ago  to 
the  other  body  for  action,  and,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here,  there  will  not  even 
be  a  hearing  on  their  confirmation  until 
the  24th  of  February. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  normally  a  new 
commission  of  this  kind  cannot  do  any- 
thing very  constructive  until  it  has  been 
confirmed  and  the  appointees  know  that 
they  are  going  to  be  the  members.  I 
anticipate  that  there  may  be  prolonged 
debate  over  whether  these  men  will  be 
selected  or  not.    But,  despite  that  gen- 
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eral  practice,  this  commission  has  had 
meetings;  it  is  trying  to  oroinize;  a 
number  of  people  have  been  inferviewed 
for  the  staff,  and  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  they  were  not  fully  organized, 
it  was  represented  to  this  subcommittee 
that  the  chairman  of  the  conlmission. 
Dr.  Hannah,  would  be  available  at  any 
time  to  testify  as  to  the  planp  of  the 
commission  and  as  to  the  need  for  the 
funds  amounting  to  $750,000  wiiich  had 
been  requested.  The  answer  inras,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hav*  a  staff 
member  come  up;  that  they  didjnot  care 
to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
but  wanted  to  hear  a  staff  member. 

I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  members  of  this  body,  to  the 
fact  that  this  appropriation  bill  covers 
many  commissions.  It  covers  i  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  ihe  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Boar{^  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  and 
many  others,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
Record  will  indicate  that  in  alL  of  those 
cases  members  of  those  bodiesjwere  the 
principal  witnesses.  True,  tiey  may 
have  been  attended  by  the  stafl.  but  the 
thing  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  interested  in  and  shou  d  be  in- 
terested in  is  that  the  responsil  le  people 
in  charge  of  the  particular  activity  shall 
testify  and  make  themselves  hebrd  as  to 
the  need  for  the  funds.  And,  on  that 
basis  the  chairman  of  this  conmission 
held  himself  available  to  b »  heard, 
whereupon  a  few  days  ago  a  qall  came 
in  that  it  would  not  be  neces-sarV  for  him 
to  come  up  to  be  heard.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  too  much  for  hini  to  have 
assumed  that  there  would  be  nc  question 
about  this  appropriation,  or  1  le  would 
have  been  called  as  a  witness. 

Let  no  member  of  the  Comnittee  on 
Appropriations,  let  no  one  of  th  sm  avoid 
the  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  by  saying  that  a  staff 
member  had  to  be  called.  Thi  t  is  con- 
trary to  the  normal  practice  in  such 
matters. 

It  has  a  hollow  ring.  Now  I  agree 
that  hearings  should  be  held.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  gentleman  ]  rom  New 
York  [Mr.  Taber]  has  made  [the  only 
sensible  suggestion  for  a  solution  here, 
that  at  the  end  of  general  debate  the 
committee  rise  and  that  hearings  be  im- 
mediately held  on  this  request.  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
member  of  the  Commission  wi  h  a  stafl 
adviser  will  appear  at  any  tin  le  be  fore 
this  subcommittee  to  outline  as  best  he 
can.  as  an  unconfirmed  public  servant, 
just  how  this  commission  plana  to  func- 
tion, what  they  plan  to  do  ivith  the 
funds,  what  their  plans  are  foristaff.  for 
quarters  and  any  other  details  Regarding 
which  this  committee  would  like  infor- 
mation. They  have  already  b;en  allo- 
cated some  30-odd  offices  and  they  are 
ready  to  be  heard  at  any  time  ihe  com- 
mittee desires  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shelley].  | 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairmjan,  it  so 
happens  that  I  am  a  membef  of  this 
subcommittee  but  unfortunately  was 
down  with  a  severe  cold  and  laryngitis 


and  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Bethesda 
at  the  time.  I  found  myMlf  in  that 
situation  in  which  no  Memjber  of  Con- 
gress should  ever  find  himself — I  could 
not  talk.  I  spent  about  10  days  abso- 
lutely unable  to  speak.  I  aim  glad  that 
the  attention  I  received  oit  there  re- 
stored my  voice.  They  alwahrs  do  a  good 
job.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  meetings  of  this  subcommittee 
when  this  matter  was  up,  I^f  oimd  when 
I  came  back  from  the  hospital  that  the 
bill  had  been  marked  up  t^e  day  pre- 
ceding. The  full  committed  met  on  the 
bill  the  other  day.  With  Reference  to 
the  colloquy  had  a  few  moments  ago  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Inilnois  (Mr. 
Yates]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler],  as  to  I  the  general 
provisions  of  the  bill,  an  \  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Boyle]  to  restore  the  $750,- 
000.  That  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the  committee  because  the^e  were  per- 
haps no  more  than  half  df  the  mem- 
bership of  the  full  CommittK  on  Appro- 
priations in  attendance.  Borne  mem- 
bers voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tills  comment 
to  make.  I  want  to  say,  frankly,  I 
think  somebody  has  been  derelict  in  his 
duty,  on  the  executive  or  administrative 
side,  in  failing  to  see  that  Justifications 
and  explanations  were  sent!  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  who  It  is.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  lust  a  slipup 
or  an  intentional  oversight  Or  whether  it 
was  just  carelessness.  But  someone 
should  have  been  there  frorh  the  execu- 
tive side.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  from 
the  appropriations  angle  f^r  any  com- 
mittee to  recommend  an  appropriation 
of  money,  a  request  for  wlfich  has  not 
been  justified  and  no  case  niade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  a  little  fur- 
ther here.  In  this  particular  matter,  a 
commission  has  been  app>inted.  The 
Commission  can  function  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  the  other  bod] .  They  can 
function  up  until  the  point  where  some- 
one has  been  refused  confirmation  and 
that  individual  whose  confirmation  has 
been  refused  may  no  longer  act.  But 
the  Commission  can  function. 

They  are  attempting  to  h<re  a  staff  di- 
rector, and  as  the  gentlemtin  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Andrews]  said,  vL  was  offered 
to  several  persons  and  turned  down. 
They  are  still  tiTing  to  gdt  a  director. 
This  is  still  no  reason  to  aeny  funds — 
perhaps  the  reason  the  Cononission  can- 
not get  a  director  is  the  factj  no  man  will 
take  the  job  until  he  knoWs  the  Com- 
mission has  the  money  to  pwiy  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  sinjce  we  passed 
the  law  a  year  ago  the  i^esponsibility 
rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  moneyi  so  they  may 
go  ahead  with  the  work  of  tnis  Commis- 
sion. Without  trying  to  place  the 
blame,  without  trying  to  jay  that  the 
White  House  slipped  up  or  that  the 
White  House  did  not  see  tot  it  that  sup- 
porting evidence  was  subniitted  to  the 
committee,  without  regard  to  how  it 
happened,  we  would  be  she  rt-circuiting 
that  law  which  we  passed  Isist  year  if  we 
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did  not  give  them  the  money  now  with 
which  to  fimction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment 
here  which  I  am  prepared  to  offer.  I 
would  much  rather  see  this  House  keep 
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[Mr.  KxATnfo]  were  carried  out.  that 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  general 
debate  the  committee  would  rise  and, 
since  it  is  up  to  the  minority  to  make  a 
motion  to  recommit,  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  hold  hear- 
mgs  forthwith  on  this  matter,  we  could 
bring  it  back  within  a  week  or  10  days 
after  the  hearings  and  have  a  sensible 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic  IMr. 
Tabes]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  situation  in  which  the  committee 
finds  itself:  The  language  of  the  appro- 
priation that  was  passed  last  year  pro- 
vided: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  allocation  to  finance  a  func- 
tion or  project  for  which  function  or  project 
a  budget  estimate  of  appropriation  waa 
transmitted  pursuant  to  law  during  the  85th 
Congress,  and  such  appropriation  denied  af- 
ter consideration  thereof  by  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives  or  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  either  body. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  lan- 
guage, with  the  statement  that  the 
money  shall  not  be  available  on  a  proj- 
ect that  has  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  either  body, 
mean  that  the  $200,000  which  has  been 
allocated  cannot  be  provided. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It 
Is  the  gentleman's  opinion,  I  take  It,  that 
the  $200,000  which  has  been  appro- 
priated may  not  be  used? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  has  been  allotted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
has  been  allotted;  and  that  the  impedi- 
ment created  by  this  language  goes  so 
far  as  to  go  through  the  86th  Congress? 

Mr.  TABER.  The  language  that  is 
here  before  the  House  at  the  moment 
goes  so  far  as  to  include  the  86th  Con- 
gress, first  session.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  right 
after  the  words  "Eighty-fifth  Congress" 
in  the  new  bill  the  words  "second  ses- 
sion, and  Ellghty-sixth  Congress,  first 
session."  are  inserted  in  the  bill  that  is 
presented  before  the  House.  Those 
words  were  not  in  the  current  fiscal 
year's  operations.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  situation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  So 
that  this  does  definitely  make  imix>ssi- 
ble  further  operation  without  an  appro- 
priation if  this  language  is  accepted? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  right.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  should  like  to  see 
the  conunittee  do  what  I  suggested  a 
while  back. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  the  an- 
swer the  gentleman  gave  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Is  the  genUeman  of 
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Mr.  YATES.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations rejected  the  item  insofar  as 
it  appertained  to  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  it 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year,  would  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  Certainly  it  would,  be- 
cause the  allocation  was  made  out  of  the 
funds  for  this  fiscal  year  and  that  law 
was  in  effect,  and  it  already  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  rejection  of  the 
language  relating  to  this  situation  in  the 
motion  that  was  made  last  Friday. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  will  not  become 
a  law  before  some  months  to  come. 
Therefore,  until  it  becomes  a  law.  cer- 
tainly the  President  may  use  his  funds 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  TABER.  He  may  use  them,  but 
not  for  an  item  that  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
think  that  is  clearly  correct. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  full  committee  rejected  the  mo- 
tion, that  has  already  been  accom- 
plished; is  that  not  correct? 

Bfr.  TABER.  That  has  already  been 
accomplished,  and  that  is  the  law  that  is 
enforced  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
use  of  the  word  "defer"  is  merely  a  play 
on  words;  is  it  not?  Essentially  what 
happened  was  a  denial 

Mr.  TABER.  The  thing  that  hap- 
pened that  was  the  denial,  was  the  re- 
jection of  the  motion  to  put  the  thing 
into  the  blU. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  the  situation 
which  was  created  or  rather  that  is  what 
created  the  situation.  The  language  in 
the  report  about  the  deferment  would 
have  no  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  so-called  emergency  funds  of 
the  President,  would  the  language  as 
presently  set  out  here  prohibit  the  Presi- 
dent from  using  any  of  the  funds  con- 
tained therein  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  meeting,  to  be  held  on  February 
25  by  Eric  Johnston  and  some  600 
stooges,  to  organize  and  sell  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  know  anjrthlng 
about  any  estimate  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  that  money  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  I  do  not  Imow 
of  any  action  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  the  Congress  that  would 
fit  into  the  gathering  that  the  gentle- 
man suggests. 


clear  intent  of  the  Congress  or  does  he 
not  think  so? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  want  to  see  the 
language  Involved.  But  that  is  another 
item  that  is  not  imder  consideration  by 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No  funds  are  specified 
here,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  states 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
having  denied  the  motion  for  funds  for 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  last 
Friday  that  that  acts  as  a  barrier  to  fiu"- 
ther  action  by  the  President  this  year 
because  of  the  provision  of  this  language. 
I  will  cite  to  the  gentleman  what  the 
language  says.    It  says: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  finance  a  func- 
tion or  project — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  TABESl.  I  read  the  language  a 
little  while  ago  that  is  in  effect  at  the 
present  time  with  reference  to  this  $1 
million  appropriation. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  motion  which  was 
made  was  a  motion  to  allocate  fimds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  not  the  funds 
that  the  gentleman  was  speaking  about. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  was  an  appropria- 
tion request  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  these  funds  have  been  allocated 
and,  therefore,  it  applies. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  amount  of  the 
President's  funds  for  this  purpose  is 
$200,000. 

Mr.  TABER.    Yes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Of  that  they  have 
spent  about  $5,000;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  of  the  opinion  that  the  bal- 
ance remaining  in  the  amoimt  roughly 
of  $195,000  is  not  to  be  touched  any  fur- 
ther for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  would  be  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Does  It  not  refer  to  this 
appropriation,  which  is  an  appropriation 
into  the  future? 

Mr.  TASER.  It  refers  to  any  function 
or  project  for  which  function  or  project 
the  budget  estimate  of  appropriation  was 
transmitted,  pursuant  to  law,  during  the 
85th  Congress,  and  such  appropriation 
denied  after  consideration  by  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  or  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  either 
House. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  But  what  about  the 
language  in  the  proposition  before  us  last 
Friday,  that  refers  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  correct  That  is 
when  that  hs^peoed  on  Friday.    That 
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«ctkm  results  in  the  aid  of  the  anttuirity 
to  use  f  iinds  from  that  particular  source 
for  the  <q}eration  of  this  Commission, 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  think  that  the  Com- 
mission could  use  the  remaining  $195,000 
of  the  $200,000  that  the  President  has 
already  allocated  to  the  Ccmunlssion. 
That  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
CommissioiL 

Mr.  TABER.    Well.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OARY.  The  money  was  also  for 
immediate  izse.  The  amount  involved  in 
this  bill  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  That 
amount  has  not  yet  been  denied  or  re- 
jected, but  the  House  committee  has  de- 
ferred action  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  until  they  could  get  addi- 
tional justification. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  fact  is  that  the  com- 
mittee rejected  the  request  for  the  ap- 
propriation. That  is  the  thing  we  liave 
got  to  consider.  That  is  what  we  are  up 
against. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  know  what  the  report 
of  the  committee  says,  but  the  action 
of  the  committee  was  simply  a  rejection 
of  the  motion  that  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  expressed  in  the  report  We 
use  the  report  to  convince  every  section 
oX  the  Government.  We  say.  "Put  this 
in  the  report."  In  the  report  we  say, 
"Not  acted  upon  but  deferred." 

Mr.  TABER.  But  it  was  acted  upon. 
It  was  rejected- 
Mr.  RABAUT.  But  what  we  want  to 
be  certain  of  here  is  this:  I  think  it 
would  be  very,  very  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  be  informed  about  the  bal- 
ance of  this  $200,000  from  the  Presi- 
dent's fund;  whether  or  not  that  is  de- 
nied from  now  on.  or  whether  that  is 
still  usable  for  the  pxirposes  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  that  the  gentleman  read  the  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  bill  last  year, 
because  that  is  what  governs. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Downstairs  the  com- 
mittee was  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  TABER.    Yes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Here  is  the  report  of 
their  executive  action.  It  reads,  on  page 
4: 

The  committee  has  deferred  action  on  the 
estimate  of  $760,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  the  record  of  the 
committee  will  show  that  that  motion 
to  insert  the  item  in  the  bill  was  re- 
jected.    That  is  what  would  govern. 

Mr.  RABAUT.    It  was  the  executive 

action  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 

The  special  committee  presented  it,  but 

.  that  is  what  the  committee  had  before 

it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Frankly.  I  did  not  vote 
for  the  bill  which  carries  the  authority 
lor  this  Commission,  but  I  have  this  feel- 


ing, that  we  have  got  to  providei  for  the 
operation  of  that  Commission  aKid  pro- 
vide funds  for  it.  I  am  in  ho#es  that 
that  Commission  will  come  wifh  some 
recommendations  that  may  smooth  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  the  Congress 
and  the  coimtry  are  facing  in  tliat  sit- 
uation. I  would  Uke  to  see  ttie  thing 
put  in  shape  so  that  we  could  lace  the 
country  and  say,  "We  have  do^e  what 
we  could  to  straighten  out  thai  sitiu- 
tion."  For  that  reason  I  feel  thftt  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  go  back,  after  you 
get  through  with  the  generali  debate 
on  this  bill — go  back  into  committee  and 
have  a  hearing  on  this  item  rig|it  away 
and  bring  back  a  report  on  it.' if  they 
make  out  a  case  for  it.  I  do  hot  like 
to  see  this  matter  acted  upon  here  and 
adopted  or  rejected  without  aiw  hear- 
ing whatsoever;  I  think  it  is  a  gr^t  mis- 
take and  a  very  bad  practice  forjthe  Ap- 
propriations Conmaittee  to  get  in(to  a  sit- 
uation where  it  allows  the  House jto  come 
to  a  decision  on  a  thing  of  tils  kind 
without  any  hearings  whatsoever  and 
without  any  justification  as  to  What  the 
money  is  going  to  be  used  for.  For  that 
reason  and  in  the  interest  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure I  hope  the  Committeei  of  the 
Whole  will  rise  and  that  a  he4ring  on 
this  will  be  had  immediately. 

Mr.    POWELL.     Mr.    Chaim^m.    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  POWELL.    I  would  justi  like  to 
ask  one  question:  This  motion  that  was 
defeated  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  Friday  was  not  a  motion 
pertaining  to  that  section  on  page  6, 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Presjd^nt;  it 
was  a  motion  by  the  gentlemjin  from 
Illinois  to  set  up  a  separate  section  en- 
titled "Civil  Rights  Commission'i  and  ap- 
propriate to  that  Commission    ;750,000. 
Was  it  not,  sir? 
Mr.  TABER.    That  is  correct 
Mr.  POWELL.     U  that  be  1  rue.  sir. 
how  can  that  in  any  way  affect  page  6, 
a  separate  section  entitled  "Fvaids  Ap- 
propriated to  the  President  fo|:  Emer- 
gencies and  National  Defense." 
Mr.  TABER.    Because  it  saj*  in  the 

language  of  the  bill I 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  language.  J 

Mr.  TABER.  That  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  alloca- 
tion to  finance  a  fimction  or  project  for 
which  function  or  project  a  budget  es- 
timate of  appropriation  was  transmitted 
pursuant  to  law  during  the  Sdth  Con- 
gress. I  am  leaving  out  a  littt— "And 
such  appropriation  denied  aftei^  consid- 
eration thereof  by  the  Senate  dr  House 
of  Representatives  or  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  either  bo<  y.' 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chainqan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  TABER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POWELL.  The  motion  offered  by 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  f  i  om  lUi- 
nois  [Mr.  Boyle]  was  not  to  thajt  section 
atalL  J 

Mr.  TABER.    I  appreciate  tjiat. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  was  to  ^t  up  a 
separate  section.  > 

Mr.  TABER.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I 
was  just  stating  what  the  situation  was 
with  reference  to  the  allocation  of  $200,- 
000  that  has  been  attempted  to  |>e  made. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Does  the  I  gentleman 
take  the  position  that  if  any  motion  were 
denied  in  any  part  of  this  bill  for  any 
new  section,  it  would  pertain  only  to 
page  6  funds  appropriated  t^  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  TABER.    It  would,  in^far  as  the 
allocation  of  money  out  of 
gency  fund  is  concerned. 

Mr.  POWELL.     I  do  not 
gentleman's  reasoning. 

Mr.  TABER.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  take 
that  the  gentleman  from 
duced  an  amendment  to 
arate  section,  a  Civil  Righ 
sion,  I  think  it  was  on  page  8.  and  that 
was  d^eated.  That  does  npt  apply  to 
the  President's  emergency,  fund,  be- 
cause it  was  not  an  amendihent  to  the 
President's  emergency  fund.  I 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  tru^;  it  was  no 
amendment  to  the  emergency  fund,  but 
it  was  an  operation  upon  a  budget  esti- 
mate that  had  been  submiltted  to  the 
85Ui  Congress.  | 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
the  piu-pose  of  the  language  on  page  6, 
lines  15  through  23,  not  ntended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  emergency  fund 
for  any  section  of  the  bill  im  order  that 
if  the  committee  in  its  judgpient  denies 
one  of  these  subsequent  item$  this  money 
can  be  used  to  overcome  the  denial  by 
the  committee?  [ 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  correct,  but  It 

also  refers  to  any  estimate  that  is 
turned  down  during  the  85m  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  NeU  Jersey.  I 
luiderstand  that,  but  the  effect  of  this 
is  not  only  to  prohibit  the]  use  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  in  thii  section  for 
civil-rights  purposes  but  alfso  it  would 
go  to  the  matter  covered  byj  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Boyle].  It  cov- 
ered both  of  them?  T 

Mr.  TABER.    Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  th  5  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  liie  with  the 
gentleman's  suggestion,  does  he  feel  that 
there  is  any  assurance  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  Commission  can  function  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  committee  to 
meet  and  the  committee  to  act,  or  is  it 
more  or  less  out  of  existence  on  accoxmt 
of  lack  of  funds  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  afraid  that  is  the 
situation.  ' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  the 
tieman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield  to  tl 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  They  hive  $195,000 
to  do  business  up  until  the  Ipt  of  July. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  anq  I  think  he 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  that  is  not  so, 
that  the  $195,000  will  be  stopped  as  of 
now  due  to  the  conmiittee  actjion. 

Mr.  TABER.     That  Is  cortect. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairi|ian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  very  seldom  differ 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
have  a  tremendous  respect  for  him,  but. 
in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  assuming  that  the  minutes  of  the 
full  committee  are  a  matter  of  pubUc 
record  and  take  precedence  over  the 
committee  report.  The  committee  re- 
port is  the  evidence  that  is  given  out  and 
the  committee  report  distinctly  uses  the 
word  "deferred."  The  fxill  committee  in 
voting  upon  this  amendment  either  had 
to  vote  It  up  or  down,  so  it  was  rejected, 
as  I  assume,  by  the  fuill  committee.  The 
report  uses  a  word  that  cannot  be  mis- 
interpreted and  that  word  is  "deferred." 
It  is  on  that  that  I  base  my  claim  and  I 
am  in  opposition  to  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman,  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  committees  of  this 
House  are  required  to  keep  records.  That 
record  is  the  thing  that  would  govern  in 
this  particular  case.  I  beUeve  that  rec- 
ord will  show  just  what  I  indicated,  that 
is  that  the  motion  was  offered  and  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  What  do  we  take  Into 
consideration  when  we  want  to  find  out 
what  was  the  intent  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  what  instructions  are 
given,  in  everything  referred  to  in  this 
body?  The  first  word  that  would  come 
from  the  gentleman  would  be  "bring  me 
the  report."  The  report  uses  the  word 
•deferred." 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  go  back  of  the 
report  to  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  report  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  refers  to  does 
not  express  the  final  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  If  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
was  taken  last  Friday  were  reported  in 
a  committee  report  at  this  time,  it 
would  show  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  de- 
feated; hence  the  report  in  its  finahty 
would  show  exactly  what  had  transpired. 
But  the  report  which  the  gentleman 
reads  from  was  written  before  the  action 
of  the  committee  taken  on  last  Friday. 
That  committee  action  was  taken  and  it 
is  necessary  to  have  committee  approval 
on  this  item.  So  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  absolutely  right  in  the  posi- 
tion he  takes. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  friend  from  New  York  as  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  the  report 
of  the  conmiittee  as  to  what  went  on 
in  the  committee  is  the  only  official  ac- 
count of  what  took  place.  But  even  as- 
suming that  the  gentleman  Is  right,  may 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  the  language 
under  discussion  in  the  bill  says: 

Provided.  That  no  part  of  tills  approprU- 
atlon  BhaU  be  available  for  aUocaUon  to 
aaance  a  function  or  project. 
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Now.  the  allocation  of  $200,000  has 
already  been  made,  so  it  does  not  have  to 
be  reallocated.  That  has  been  made;  it 
is  out  of  the  way.  And,  I  cannot  see  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  how  that 
language  could  possibly  prevent  the  use 
of  the  $200,000  that  has  already  been 
allocated  to  this  project. 

Mr.PENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  this  sub- 
committee. I  think  this  report  reads 
Just  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaui]  says  it  does,  that 
In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  tliis 
$750,000  itwn  was  simply  deferred  until 
we  could  hear  from  the  Commission  it- 
self. Now,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
here  today,  and  I  think  the  Members  are 
stretching  the  issue  pretty  far.  As  far  as 
the  action  of  the  full  committee  was  con- 
cerned on  last  Friday,  it  was  simply  on  a 
voice  vote,  and  very  few  voices  that  I 
heard  responded  to  the  question.  Per- 
sonally I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  reconsider  this  request  for  $750.- 
000.  It  Is  certainly  the  mtent  that  the 
law  at  least  be  appUed  to  this  Commis- 
sion, and  if  we  are  going  to  take  into 
consideration  the  laws  we  passed  setting 
up  the  Commission  and  try  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  Congress,  well,  then,  of  course, 
that  is  up  to  this  body. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  very  discussion  as  to  the  legal  effect 
of  what  has  taken  place  and  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  exists  here  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
Committee  points  up  the  essential  sen- 
sibleness  of  the  proposition  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate  we  rise  and 
send  this  matter  back  to  the  committee 
to  iron  this  out  and  make  clear  just  what 
they  do  propose  to  do.  If  they  see  fit  to 
deny  any  appropriation  for  this  Commis- 
sion, then  we  can  fight  it  out  on  the  fioor, 
but  certainly  we  should  know  and  there- 
fore should  be  in  agreement  before  the 
bill  is  here  as  to  exactly  what  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  intended  to  do. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  agree  that 
we  should,  at  the  close  of  general  de- 
bate, send  this  back. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SHKT.IiKY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating] .  I  think  what  is  going  on  is  an 
illustration  of  what  makes  the  law  busi- 
ness intriguing;  a  lot  of  different  inter- 
pretations by  different  lawyers  as  to  what 
the  language  means.  I  have  my  own 
opinion,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabeh].  As  of  now 
or  as  of  last  Friday  morning,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  estopped 
from  using  any  further  funds  for  this 
Commission.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a 
situation  that  any  of  us  waht  to  see 


exist.  I  know  if  I  offer  the  amendment 
when  the  bill  is  being  read  and  debated, 
that  it  will  be  defeated,  and  It  Just 
simply  solidifies  that  situation  more.  I 
think  in  view  of  tiie  differences  of  in- 
terpretation that  certainly  the  ordinary 
way  to  handle  this  would  be  to  have  it 
go  back  to  the  committee.  Let  us  have 
a  hearing  right  away.  The  proceedings 
before  the  Senate  next  week  certainly 
will  be  available. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  Mr. 
Chairman:  Is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tabu]  going  to  make  that 
motion? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  my  intention  to  do 
so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  RABAnrJ. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing the  thought  which  I  was  express- 
ing when  the  Committee  rose  informally 
a  moment  ago,  I  understand  now  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  will  offer  a  motion,  immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  general  debate, 
that  the  Committee  rise.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  since  that  will  put 
the  bill  back  mto  the  committee,  call  a 
meeting  of  our  committee  withm  the 
next  several  days  so  that  we  can  resolve 
this  matter  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
House  in  an  orderly  way?  I  would  like 
to  see  if  we  can  get  action  on  that.  I 
put  the  question. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  fr(»n 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  one  more 
question.  I  sat  on  this  committee.  I 
thought  that  the  Commission  was  going 
to  have  its  turn  and  be  treated  properly. 
We  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Fund  Allotment,  of 
$200,000,  and  learned  that  only  $5,000  of 
that  amount  had  been  used,  although 
the  Commission  had  been  in  existence 
for  about  6  months. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  bill  before  the 
committee  to  return  that  money  to  the 
President's  fund.  No  one  has  been  be- 
fore us  to  justify  returning  it.  But  the 
point  that  I  want  to  make  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  this.  .Vb» 
debate  on  this  report  of  the  ccnnmittee  - 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  House.  There 
was  no  debate  in  the  full  committee  on 
the  language  of  the  bill.  This  report  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee  and  this 
report  carries  the  word  deferred.  That 
word  deferred  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee  last  Friday.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  am  making.  This  report  is  the 
record  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 
The  report  was  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee and  I  say  that  the  money  is  in  there 
at  this  time.  In  am  referring  to  the 
balance  in  the  President's  Pimd,  which 
Is  $5,000  less  than  $200,000.  All  they 
have  used  for  the  period  thus  far  is 
$5,000.  The  balance  of  the  money. 
$195,000.  is  In  there  still  available  for 
use. 
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The  other  Item,  the  $750,000.  will  oome 
to  us  in  a  siqiplemental  request  as  soon 
as  the  commission  acts,  as  soon  as  they 
get  their  feet  off  the  ground  and  decide 
what  they  want.  They  are  dragging 
their  feet.  They  have  dragged  their  feet 
and  the  House  will  fall  into  a  trap  if 
they  do  anything  other  than  stand  by 
the  action  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  TABEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  adced 
me  a  question.  The  language  of  the 
report  does  not  cover  the  action  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Suczs] . 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  budget  request  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  will  be  granted. 
I  shall  not  vote  for  it  and  I  consider  it  a 
waste  of  money.  Nevertheless,  I  know 
that  a  majority  of  those  in  the  House 
now  feel  bound  to  support  almost  any- 
thing that  comes  to  us  under  the  guise  of 
civil  rights.  The  evil  which  lurks  un- 
derneath that  broad  term  will  some  day 
be  more  fully  exposed.  But,  imtil  then, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  consider  civil 
rights  legislation  on  its  true  merits. 

I  know  personally  but  two  members  of 
the  new  Commission.  They  are  former 
GK)v.  John  Battle,  of  Virginia,  and  for- 
mer Gov.  Doyle  Carlton,  of  Florida. 
These  are  men  of  highest  caliber  and  of 
sterling  character.  They  will  give  freely 
of  their  talents  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
Commission's  work  fair  and  honorable. 
They  will  not  be  party  to  a  Board  which 
operates  on  any  other  basis.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  atmosphere 
will  be  such  that  they  will  find  it  possible 
to  continue  to  serve  on  the  Commission. 
These  men  are  in  the  minority  and  all  of 
us  know  that  in  some  quarters  this 
Board  is  expected  to  conduct  a  witch- 
hunt; that  some  of  its  sponsors  had 
nothing  else  in  mind ;  and  that  it  will  be 
mercilessly  hounded  by  the  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  press  if  it  does  less. 

In  other  words  I  question  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  view  of  the 
prejudicial  situation  under  which  it  was 
created,  can  justify  its  existence.  I 
question  that  it  can  properly  and  profit- 
ably spend  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quested for  it  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. I  can  see  no  earthly  reason  for  the 
amount  which  is  asked  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  the  facts  are 
the  Congress  probably  would  vote  twice 
as  much  or  10  times  as  much  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights  with  as  little  expec- 
tation of  a  realistic  return  for  the  money 
to  be  spent. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Air  Force  informs  me 


ttiat  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Jones  has 
been  officially  declared  to  be  pivsumed 
dead.  General  Jones  has  beoi  seifving  as 
assistant  in  charge  of  leglslatife  liai- 
son for  the  House  and  Senate  ol  the 
United  States  Congress.  News  of  the 
loss  of  this  able  officer,  who  has.  served 
so  well  the  needs  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing liaison  and  legislative  help  i  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  comes  to  Us  with 
a  real  shock  and  deep  sadness. 

Tragedy  has  indeed  struck  close  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Brig.  Gen.  Chtirles  D. 
Jones  went  down  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
presumably  in  his  B-57  jet  bombtr  while 
returning  to  Washington  for  legislative 
liaison  duties.  1 

From  his  birthplace,  Jackaom  Miss., 
Charles  D.  Jones  went  to  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  and  graduated  fei  1932. 
His  love  of  flying  led  him  into  the  Air 
Corps  in  1934  as  a  flying  cadet,  and  in 
1935,  as  a  second  lieutenant,  he  began  a 
career  which  was  to  take  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  world,  to  try  and  li)  prove 
his  strength,  his  coiu-age  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  ideals.  j 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  invasion  of 
North  Africa,  General  Jones  went  ashore 
with  the  Army  troops  to  establish  liai- 
scm  between  Gen.  John  K.  C&nnon's 
tactical  air  force  and  Gen.  Gaorge  S. 
Patton's  ground  forces.  While  pying  a 
B-17  bomber  in  a  raid  over  Tfmis,  he 
was  woimded  and  hospitalized  f  ok*  a  long 
period  of  time.  Back  in  combat  again, 
this  time  on  a  B-25  mission  over  Rome, 
Italy,  General  Jones  was  shot  ddwn  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  liberation 
came  more  than  a  year  later.  |in  May 
1945.  I 

It  SO  happened  that  the  first  luty  as- 
signment Gen,  Charles  D.  Joi  es  had 
was  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  near 
Shreveport,  La.  This  is  my  heme.  It 
was  while  serving  at  this  base  that  he 
met,  fell  in  love  with  and  marrfed  Dor- 
thea  Erickson,  a  native  of  my  home  of 
Shreveport,  La.  Together  they  moved 
from  this  first  assignment  to  dositions 
of  great  responsibility  for  Genertl  Jones 
Just  prior  to  coming  to  Washi: 
served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Al 
Forces  in  Northern  Europe. 

I  pay  tribute  now  to  a  gallant 
He  will  long  be  remembered  by 
pie  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
Force  and  the  country  he  se 
served.  To  his  little  wife  and  t  ?o  chil- 
dren in  this  dark  hour  of  their  Ives  we 
of  the  Congress  who  knew  an  i  loved 
General  Jones  extend  our  sincere  and 
abiding  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentlem  in  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  BoyleI  . 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
Record,  permit  me  to  submit  th(  alleged 
noncontroversial  and  easily  un(  erstood 
amendment  introduced  by  me  becore  the 
Appropriations  Committee  las^  Friday 
morning.  Please  refer  to  page 
line  7,  this  is  the  wording  I  pro] 
new  section; 
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ooMMiaaioir  oif  ctra.  sic 
Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  on  Civtl  Rights 
established  by  the  CtvU  Rights  Acti^of  1957, 
including  services  as  authorized  bj  section 
15  of  the  act  of  August  2, 
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Ifr.  RABAUT.  If  the  gentteman  will 
yield,  has  the  gentleman  put  the  amend- 
ment In  the  right  place  In  his  announce- 
ment now?  In  what  line  did  he  have  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  had  a  new  80ction,  and 
I  asked  to  have  it  inoorporattd  just  be- 
fore section  210.  That  is  actually  where 
I  had  it  inserted. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  offered  the  other  day  was  on 
page  14,  just  before  section  2|0. 

Mr.  BOYLE.     That  is  corr^t. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  The  gentleQian  did  not 
say  that  a  few  minutes  ago.  That  is  why 
I  asked  him  about  it.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  the  wr^ng  section. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  thought  I  Was  report- 
ing the  language  haec  verba  I  employed 
at  the  time  and  place  in  question.  I  may 
have  said  that  I  inserted  it  at  that  point 
last  Friday  but  today  propose  to  insert 
it  after  line  7  on  page  8.  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  arrangement.  In  the 
hustle  and  hurry  of  last  Friaay,  when  I 
had  not  even  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect the  bill  or  read  the  reptart  or  even 
to  look  into  the  hearings,  in  a  split  second 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  Where  would 
be  the  best  place  to  insert  that  amend- 
ment. J 

Mr.  RABAUT.  You  are  gomg  to  put  it 
now  on  page  8,  after  line  7? 

Mr.  BOYLK  If  I  have  the'  opportuni- 
ty of  again  introducing  the  amendment 
that  I  introduced  before  the  ftill  c<mmiit- 
tee,  I  propose  to  put  it  after  line  7  on 
page  8.  If  I  may  conclude  the  amend- 
ment, it  reads  further,  as  follpws : 

As  autfaorlEed  by  section  IS  (^f  the  act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  658), {at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  |  Individuals: 
S750,000.  I 

I  would  pref ar  to  transmit  the  question 
of  whether  the  language  on  page  6,  after 
line  15,  after  $100,000  and  stiarting  with 
the  word  "Provided"  actualiv  is  legisla- 
tion within  an  appropriation  pill;  or  con- 
stitutes a  mere  limitation  op.  the  right 
of  spending  the  funds  apprbpriated  to 
the  President;  or,  urged  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  whether  my  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment  to  the 
committee  restoring  the  budget  request 
of  $750,000  which  was  voted  {down,  con- 
stituted a  rejection. 

This  was  in  fact  a  denial  and  came 
within  the  language  on  page  6  which 
precluded  further  consideration  during 
the  85th  Congress,  2d  sessi(tn,  and  1.na 
86th  Congress,  1st  session.      I 

Further,  for  the  purpose  if  debate,  I 
would  respectfully  request  tnat  contro- 
versies regarding  the  significEince  of  the 
word  "defer"  be  set  aside  far  the  pres- 
ent. To  evaluate  properly  the  question 
of  whether  the  word  "defer^^d"  in  the 
light  of  the  action  by  the  oommittee  is 
synonymous  with  "reject"  does  not  need 
to  be  resolved  at  this  time. 

Let  us  take  all  of  these !  intangibles 
out  of  the  deliberations  toqay  and  let 
us  talk  about  the  Congress  that  thinks 
of  itself  as  being  the  most  deliberative 
and  the  most  representative  and  respon- 
sible iH-anch  of  Government  on  earth. 
We  find  ourselves  after  k)ng,  long, 
years — the  first  time  in  82  years — put- 
ting on  the  statute  books  a|id  enacting 
into  law  a  civil-rights  biU. 
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the  first  section  of  that  eivil-rights  bill 
Uiere  is  set  out  a  provision  creating  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  Now,  how  in 
the  name  of  heaven  can  you  Justify  legis- 
lating a  bill  into  existence  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath  denying  any  money 
to  implement  or  to  call  into  existence 
the  Commission  that  obviously  repre- 
sents efforts  in  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  one  of 
the  most  emotional  areas  in  any  bill  that 
has  ever  come  before  the  Congress. 

Permit  me.  without  taking  any  imdue 
pride,  to  make  the  observation  that  as 

1  sat  there  last  Friday  morning  and 
urged  my  amendment,  I  was  pretty  much 
in  the  minority.  So  Uttle  interest  was 
displayed  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  I  did  not  ask  for  a  rollcall.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Commission  estab- 
lished under  the  act  has  a  life  of  only 

2  years  and  60  days  after  enactment 
of  the  law,  which  was  September  9,  1957, 
we  should  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  im- 
plement this  law  and  give  and  make 
available  the  necessary  money  to  fulfill 
the  Congressional  intent. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  BOYLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Did  the  fuD  com- 
mittee vote  and  approve  the  committee 
report  which  appears  to  be  in  question? 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  would  rather  let  the 
secretary  read  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  it  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 
Clerk,  what  does  the  record  of  the  full 
committee  show? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  committee  was  in 
executive  session,  ajod  its  records  are  not 
open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  records  of  the  full 
oommittee  and  the  action  of  the  full 
committee  were  in  executive  session  and 
are  not  open  to  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee has  set  up  the  report  of  what  has 
transpired,  and  the  gentleman  from  nU- 
nois  I  Mr.  Bovxe]  cannot  say  that  that 
was  not  the  reason  the  committee  took 
the  action  that  it  did. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  carefully  said.  "Let  us 
transmit  either  one  of  these  three  sup- 
positions that  might  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  since  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  Clerk's  desk  that  I  am  prepared  to  in- 
troduce in  the  event  that  our  delibera- 
tions reach  that  stage  today. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  BOYLE.    Otauily. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  To  clear  this  up— 
I  am  talking  about  the  full  committee. 
Did  it  approve  the  report  that  is  before 
the  Committee  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GARY.    They  did, 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Aocordln*:  to  the 
minority  ranking  member,  there  was  no 
action  taken  on  the  committee  report 
Itself. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  the  report  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  it  states 
what  the  committee  did.  That  is  the 
only  official  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  But  there  is  no  rec- 
ord that  that  report  was  approved  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  GARY.    It  does  not  have  to  be. 
It  was  reported  to  this  floor  as  the  report 
of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  So  that  anybody  can 
bring  to  a  report  without  the  approval 
of  the  committee?  Is  that  the  way  you 
operate? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  committee  itself 
brought  the  report  in. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  did  not,  be- 
cause the  committee  never  approved  It. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  committee  took  a 
vote  in  committee,  and  the  bill  and  the 
report  was  approved  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No.  The  report  was 
not  in  the  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  nilnoii  [Mr.  Botli]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PowillI. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  tactics  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabir]  of  trying  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  this  confusion  by 
a  move  that  the  Committee  rise  at  the 
proper  time. 

As  we  now  look  at  the  situation,  we 
now  have  a  Civil  Rights  Commission,  not 
confirmed,  without  a  staff,  and  with  no 
funds.  That  is  a  deplorable  situation  for 
our  country. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chahman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Caitnon]. 
He  says  that  the  minute  the  White  House 
sends  over  a  request  for  funds  and  the 
Commission  is  confirmed,  then  it  will  be 
mandatory  for  hearings  to  be  held,  and 
the  appropriation  to  be  presented  to  this 
body.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Approximately;  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  the  usual  procedure 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  believe  that  we  have 
confusion,  the  denial  or  deferment  of 
rights,  and  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  President  has  $200,000  allocated 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  or  not; 
with  a  Conunission  not  formed:  with  a 
staff  that  has  not  been  appointed,  and  I 
believe  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  rise  and 
adjourn  and  wait  until  we  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  really  present  here. 
The  next  move,  as  I  see  it,  is  for  the 
White  House  to  send  to  the  committee  a 
representative  to  testify  on  how  much 
money  they  need  and  how  it  should  be 
spent 

I  will  support  the  motion  to  rise. 

Mr.  SHELLEY,  "bix.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWEUi.  I  yldd  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  If  the  motion  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  is  offered 
by  ttie  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  ttiat 
would  be  a  motion  at  the  conclusion 
of  general  debate  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  do  now  rise.     We  would 

go  back  in  the  House  and  the  bill  would 
be  left  resting  on  the  Clerk's  desk  where 
it  could  stay  ad  inflnitimi  until  it  is 
taken  up  again  on  the  calendar  or  re- 
scheduled; and  nothing  is  done  unless 
at  the  same  time  the  chairman  of  the 
fun  committee  or  the  chairman  of  the 
suboommittee  calls  such  a  meeting.  Is 
that  not  so? 
Mr.  POWELL.   That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  SHELLEY,  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  hsid  no  response  to  the 
question  I  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  very  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabcona,  with 
whom  I  enjoy  serving  on  the  subcom- 
mittee— and  I  think  that  is  a  very  vital 
factor  In  this  connection,  may  I  suggest 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  York  that 
it  might  be  very  appropriate  since  he 
has  the  floor  that  he  address  the  ques- 
tion again  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  first :  If  the  Com- 
mittee does  rise,  and  if  there  is  a  mes- 
sage frwn  the  White  House  that  Dr. 
Hannah,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
is  available  for  testimony,  will  you,  as' 
chairman  of  Uie  full  committee,  say 
that  there  will  be  hearings  on  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  may  I  say  that  when 
such  a  request  is  received  from  the 
executive  department,  the  regular  rou- 
tine invariably  followed  is  to  refer  the 
request  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. It  is  then,  in  turn,  referred  to 
the  subcommittee. 

In  the  event  that  an  estimate  was  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  department 
it  would,  of  course,  come  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  since  it  could  go 
nowhere  else;  and  when  it  came  to  me 
I  would,  as  I  have  always  done,  refer  It 
to  the  proper  subcommittee  for  consid- 
eration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  then.  Mr. 
Chairman,  ask  this  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  whom 
the  chairman  of  tho  full  committee  says 
the  request  would  be  referred?  Would 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  call 
his  subcommittee  together  immediately 
and  act  upon  the  request  for  appropri- 
ation and  bring  it  back  to  the  floor  of 
the  House? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  ThaX  would  depend 
on  the  majority  vote  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  you  would 
call  the  committee  together  so  it  might 
vote? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  would. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  imfortu- 
nate  that  we  ever  got  into  a  position  in 
the  House  where  we  had  to  have  this 
kind  of  debate.  It  cannot  be  clear  to 
anyone,  I  think,  exactly  what  the  law 
is.  We  have  distinguished  gentlemen 
tm.  both  sides  of  the  aisle  differing  as  to 
the  exact  effect  of  the  action  the  com- 
mittee has  already  taken.  I  think  it 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  In 
the  opinion  of  sound  people  the  Civil 
Rights  Cnmmliwtop  as  of  today  cannot 
act.  It  Is  ta  effect  helpless  If  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  CMr.  TsbbI.    It..  tterefOKe. 
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seesna  yery  clour  to  me  that  we  must 
demand  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  aovemment  with  all  speed  do  some- 
thins  to  rectify  the  situation  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  This  is  a  sorry,  yes,  a 
shameful,  record  which  we  have  had 
brought  before  us.  Five  months  after 
the  law  became  effective  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Is  not  organized,  has  no 
Director  and  not  even  the  chairman 
could  take  the  time  to  be  sure  his  Com- 
mission would  have  the  necessary  funds 
to  do  the  vital  Job  assigned  to  it.  Where 
is  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party?  Where  has  the  President  been? 
One  must  wonder  Is  there  a  deal  to  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion? I  hope  not,  but  the  record  is  Just 
plain  bad. 

I  personally  am  very  sorry  even  to  see 
the  makeup  of  the  Commission  itself 
with  the  3  of  Its  6  members  avowedly 
opposed  to  desegregation.  But  that  is 
beside  the  point  at  this  particular  time. 
I  want  to  simply  say  that  if  the  motion 
.  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  car- 
ried. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  matter  will 
be  brought  back  to  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  that  this 
country  may  not  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  a  Civil  Rights  Commission  unable 
to  act  in  this  important  election  year. 
It  wovild  be  taken  all  around  the  world, 
as  we  know,  as  a  lack  of  interest  in  what 
is  probably  one  of  the  decisive  factors  in 
our  battle  against  communism  today. 
So,  upon  the  word  of  the  gentleman  who 
heads  the  subcommittee,  I  personally 
hope  and  believe  we  will  get  the  earliest 
possible  action  and  the  full  $750,000 
given  to  the  Commission  so  that  it  may 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  CELXiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  has  led 
us  in  our  fight  for  civil  rights. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  it 
be  noted  that  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  were  appointed  on 
November  7,  1957,  with  the  exception 
of  Doyle  E.  Carlton,  who  was  appointed 
on  December  23,  1957.  Let  it  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion extends  for  2  years  plus  60  days. 
Since  the  final  report  must  be  submitted 
to  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  2  years  from  the  enactment  of 
the  act  and  60  dajrs  thereafter  to  permit 
them  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  .time  is 
nmning  out.  I  can  safely  sajr  I  am  siire 
from  the  facts  elucidated  today  Jt&at  the 
administration  has  been  stalling;'  lin- 
net find  any  other  word  to  chaTacterize 
It.  All  of  these  months  have  gone  by 
and  this  Commission  has  not  been  fimc- 
tionlng.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  carry  out  our  duties  in  this 
matter.  Our  duty  is  to  appropriate 
where  there  has  been  an  authorization. 
There  has  been  an  authorization  in  the 
civil-rights  bill  and  I  think  we  would 
be  derelict  if  we  did  not  appropriate 
here  certain  sums.  We  have  the  assiir- 
ance  given  to  us  that  those  appropria- 
tions will  be  made.  We  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  that  I  think  we 
can  rely  on.  We  have  the  assurance 
Of  responsible  members  of  that  great 


committee  that  we  can  rely  upoti.  It  is 
for  that  reason  I  am  willing  to  rote  for 
a  motion  that  the  Committee  rise  so  that 
Uie  Appropriations  Committee  can  hear 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  hope 
that  this  debate  will  act  as  a  sort  of 
a  prod  to  spur  the  Bureau  of  th^  Budg- 
et and  the  administration  to  4o  what 
is  necessary  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Qrant]. 
Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  stl)-red  up 
this  opposition.  If  the  action  tkten  by 
the  committee  had  been  on  aqy  other 
subject,  you  would  have  heard  very  Uttle. 
By  this  amendment  you  aret  a.sking 
this  House  to  approve  the  expenditure  of 
a  sizable  amount  of  money  witlx>ut  any 
justification  by  the  Commission.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  "water  qver  the 
dam" — so  to  speak — ^f  or  Congress  has  al- 
ready spoken  and  written  into  (law  the 
very  things  that  it  set  up  a  Conimissioh 
to  find  out  what  should  be  done  in  the 
first  place.  In  other  words,  t^is  very 
Congress  passed  a  measure  taking  away 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  snking  to 
penalize  the  South.  And  may  i  proph- 
esy that  this  may  some  day  come  back 
to  haimt  those  who  voted  for  t.  You 
cannot  through  maUce,  hate,  aud  prej- 
udice penalize  one  great  sectioi  of  this 
Nation  without  doing  violena  to  all 
other  sections. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  century 
you  were  able  to  get  legislation  passed 
covering  so-called  civil  rights.^  In  the 
same  legislation,  you  set  up  ja  Com- 
mission— a  Commission  for  jwhat? — 
listen,  a  Commission  to  Investicate  and 
find  out  what  kind  of  legislation  they 
should  recommend  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  since  you  already  have  the  legis- 
lation, what  is  the  Commission  to  do? 
You  simply  have  the  "cart  baore  the 
horse."  In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  they  can  do  and  that  would 
be  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  tlie  legis- 
lation already  enacted.  However,  I 
know  that  the  proponents  of  t^is  legis- 
lation do  not  think  this  will  be  done. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  legislation  orig- 
inally provided  that  the  Comnission  be 
given  a  free  hand  to  appoint  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  investigators,  snoop- 
ers, and  harassers — the  sky  jwas  the 
limit — to  poke  their  noses  intoi  citizens' 
business  and  homes;  however,  the  motive 
was  so  .obvious  that  we  were  enabled  to 
cut  this  down  to  only  a  small  niunber. 

Let  the  Commission  come  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ani  justify 
their  needs;  other  agencies,  departments, 
and  commissions  do  this;  why  should 
this  one  be  treated  differently.  , 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey   [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jerkey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  situation  here  [today  is 
caused,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
now,  by  the  fact  that  the  White  House 
has  not  taken  enough  interest  in  civil 
rights  since  the  legislation  paised.  and 
in  the  money  needed  to  take  action.  The 
Commissioners  were  given  interim  ap- 
pointments and  under  the  law!  can  act, 
and  shoiild  have  acted  before  this  time. 


Notwithstanding  this,  we  mm  into  a 
situation  where  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  decided  that  be- 
cause no  case  was  made  by  the  White 
House,  it  should  not  have  acjted.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee.  I  wouldi  much  pre- 
fer, from  my  own  point  of  view,  to  stay 
here  today,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
ciencies which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee finds,  and  appropriate  this 
money.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  that  there  is  some  con- 
fusion, and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
committee  will  hold  hearii]|gs.  But  It 
cannot  possibly  hold  hearings  until  the 
administration  comes  up  with  witnesses. 
We  are  going  to  leave  this  matter  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  as  it  ha^  been  since 
the  law  was  enacted.  I  think  it  ts  too 
bad  but  I  do  not  know  what  else  can  be 
done  about  it. 

As  a  result  of  this  debate^  the  situa- 
tion has  become  clearer.  Alert  action 
by  the  Democrats  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  has  preven^  this  leg- 
islation from  passing  without  funds  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Conunissionl  In  so  do- 
ing, we  have  saved  the  White  House 
from  its  own  folly.  But,  D|ore  impor- 
tant, we  have  made  possible!  subsequent 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  will  enable  the  civil-rights  law 
to  be  implemented.  I 

The  matter  is  now  to  be  placed  where 
it  belongs — on  the  Presideni's  doorstep. 
We  Democrats  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  see  that  funds  are  appropriated 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Be- 
fore we  can  do  this,  however,  the  White 
House  must  request  funds  and  have 
someone  go  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  ask  for  them.  Now  we 
shall  see  whether  or  not  we  nave  revived 
General  Eisenhower's  intenest  in  civil 
rights.  If  we  have,  he  will  ask  for  the 
moneys  and  a  Democratic  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  funds  required. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Qhairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rabattt].        | 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers.  { 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Andrcws 
and  Mr.  Rabattt.  ! 

The  Committee  divided;  ailid  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  vere—a^es,  85.  noes 
67.  I 

So  the  motion  was  agreed 'to. 
Accordingly  the  Ccmmlttte  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumeid  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  tthe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  tliat  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  c<»islideration  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10589)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Executive  Qfflce  of  the 
President  and  simdry  general  Govern- 
ment agencies  for  the  fiscall  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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without  amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Uie  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolution  m&king 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE      I 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  ot  its  I  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 


BLOOD,  BREATH,  AND  URINE  TESTS 
AS  EVIDENCE  OP  INTOXICATION 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COURTS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
969)  to  prescribe  the  weight  to  be  given 
to  evidence  of  tests  of  alcohol  in  the 
blood  or  urine  of  persons  tried  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  operating  vehicles 
while  imder  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
'  liquor,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  resid  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoicnKENGS  Rkpost  (H.  Rept.  No.  1S30) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  939) 
to  prescribe  the  weight  to  be  given  to  evl- 
dence  of  tests  of  alcohol  In  the  blood  or  urine 
of  persons  tried  In  the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia 
for  operating  rehlcles  while  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  Intoxicating  liquor,  harlng  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  hare  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment insert  the  following:  -That  (a)  If  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  of  a  vehicle,  any 
person  Is  tried  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
tot  II)  operating  such  vehicle  while  under 
the  influence  of  any  Intoxicating  liquor  In 
violation  of  section  10  (b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Trafflc  Act,  1926,  approved  March 
8,  1926,  as  amended  (D.  C.  Code,  title  40,  sec. 
609),  (2)  negligent  homicide  in  violation  of 
section  802  (a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Colxunbla,'  approved  March  8,  1901,  as 
amended  (D.  C.  Code,  title  40.  sec.  606).  or 
(8)  manslaughter  conunltted  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  vehicle  in  violation  of  section 
802  of  such  Act  approved  March  3.  1901  (D.  C. 
Code,  title  22,  sec.  2405) ,  and  In  the  course  of 
such  trial  there  is  received  In  evidence,  based 
Upon  a  chemical  test,  comjjetent  proof  to  the 
etfect  that  at  the  time  of  such  operation — 

"(1)  defendant's  blood  contained  five  one- 
hxmdredths  of  1  per  centum  or  less,  by  weight, 
of  alcohol,  or  that  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
alcohol  was  contained  in  two  thoxisand  cubic 
centimeters  of  his  breath  (true  breath  or 
alveolar  air  having  5V4  per  centum  of  carbon 
dioxide) ,  or  that  defendant's  urtne  contained 
eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  centum  or  less, 
by  weight,  of  alcohol,  such  proof  shall  be 
deemed  prima  facie  proof  that  defendant  at 
such  time  was  not  under  the  Influence  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor; 

"(2)  defendant's  Wood  contained  more 
wian  Ave  <me-hundredths  of  1  per  centum, 
but  less  than  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  1 
per  centiim,  by  weight,  of  alcohol,  or  that  an 
equivalent  quantity  ot  alcohol  was  contained 


la  two  thouMnd  cubic  centimeters  of  his 
weatto  (true  breath  or  alveolar  air  having 
o%  per  centum  of  carbon  dioxide) ,  or  that 
defendant's  urine  contained  more  than  elsht 
one-hundredths  of  1  per  centum,  but  less 
than  twenty  one-hundredths  of  l  per  omi- 
tum,  by  weight,  of  alcohol,  such  proof  shall 
coiisUtute  relevant  evidence,  but  shaU  not 
consUtute  prima  facie  proof  that  defendant 
was  or  was  not  at  such  time  under  the  In- 
fluence of  any  Intoxicating  liquor;  and 

"(3)  defendant's  blood  contained  fifteen 
one-hundredths  of  1  per  centum  or  more, 
by  weight,  of  alcohol,  or  that  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  alcohol  was  contained  In  two 
thousand  cubic  centimeters  of  hU  breath 
(true  breath  or  alveolar  air  having  6>^  per 
centum  of  carbon  dioxide),  or  that  defend- 
ant's xirlne  contained  twenty  one-himdredths 
of  1  per  centxun  or  more,  by  weight,  of  alco- 
hol, such  proof  shall  consUtute  prima  facie 
proof  that  defendant  at  such  time  was  under 
the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  person  who 
was  tested,  the  results  of  such  test  shaU 
be  made  avaUable  to  him. 

"(c)  Only  a  physician  acUng  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  police  ofllcer  can  withdraw  blood 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  alco- 
holic content  therein.  This  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  the  taking  of  a  urine  specimen 
or  the  breath  test. 

"(d)  The  person  tested  shall  be  permitted 
to  have  a  physician  of  his  own  choosing 
administer  a  chemical  test  in  addition  to  the 
one  administered  at  the  direction  of  the  po- 
lice officer.  " 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  psrson  to  submit  to  the 
withdrawal  of  blood,  the  taking  of  a  urine 
specimen  from  him,  or  to  a  breath  test." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

HowABD  W.   Smith, 

John  Dowdt, 

Sid  Simpson, 
Manc^fert  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 

Joseph  S.  Clasx, 

Alan  Bibls, 

J.  K.  Javits, 
Manegtrt  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  blU  (8.  969)  to  prescribe  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  evidence  of  tests  of 
alcohol  In  the  blood  or  urine  of  persons  tried 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  operating 
vehicles  while  under  the  Influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended tn  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  House  amendment  strikes  out  aU  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  in  the  following 
outline  except  for  minor  clerical  changes. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  flrst 
section  of  the  Senate  bUl  provides  that  If 
competent  proof,  based  on  a  chemical  test.  Is 
received  In  evidence  in  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  defendant's  xirine  contained  eight 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  or  less,  by 
weight,  of  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
violation  of  law,  such  proof  would  be  deemed 
prtma  fade  proof  the  defendant  was  not  at 
that  time  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating 
liquor.  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
If  the  chemical  test  shows  the  defendant's 
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urine  contained  five  one-hundredths  of  1  per- 
cent or  less,  by  weight,  of  alcohol,  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  vloUtlon  of  law.  such  proof 
would  be  deemed  prima  fade  proof  that  the 
defendant  was  not  at  that  time  under  the 
Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor.  The  eon- 
ferenoe  subsutute  adopts  the  percentage 
provided  In  the  Senate  bUl. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subaectlon  (a)  o*  the 
first  section  of  the  Senate  bUl  provldea  that 
where  such  a  chemical  test  shows  the  de- 
fendant's urine  contained  more  than  eight 
one-hundredtha  of  1  percent  but  less  than 
twenty  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  by 
weight,  of  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged vlolaUon  of  Uw.  such  proof  would 
consUtute  relevant  evidence,  but  not  prima 
fade  proof,  that  the  defendant  was  or  was 
not  at  that  Ume  under  the  Influence  of  in- 
toxicating liquor.  The  House  amendment 
provides  that  where  such  a  test  shows  the  de- 
fendant's urine  contained  more  than  Ave 
one-hundredths  of  1  percent  but  l«n  than 
fifteen  one-hundredtha  of  l  percent,  by 
weight,  of  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
violation  of  law.  such  proof  would  consUtute 
relevant  evidence  but  not  prima  facie  proof 
that  the  defendant  was  or  was  not  at  that 
time  xmder  the  Influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  conference  substitute  adopu  the 
percentages  provided  in  the  Senate  blU. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  flrst 
secUon  of  the  Senate  bUl  provides  that  where 
such  a  chemical  test  shows  the  defendant's 
urine  contained  twenty  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent  or  more,  by  weight,  of  alcohol, 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
law.  such  proof  would  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  defendant  was  at  that 
time  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  Ho\ise  amendment  provides  that 
where  such  a  teat  shows  the  defendant's 
urine  contained  flfteen  one-hundredths  of 
1  percent  or  more,  by  weight,  of  alcohol, 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
law,  such  proof  would  constitute  prima  fade 
proof  that  the  defendant  was  at  that  time 
under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  per- 
centage provided  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Howard  W.  Smits, 

John  Dowdt, 

SxD  Simpson, 
Manager t  on  the  Part  o/  the  BouMe. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  969, 
as  it  passed  the  Senate,  provided  for  the 
use  in  evidence  of  the  results  of  tests  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  or  urine  of  persons 
tried  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
operating  a  vehicle  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  bill,  S.  969,  was  referred  to  the 
House  District  Committee,  and  at  the 
time  the  committee  considered  the  bill 
on  August  19.  1957.  the  House  District 
Committee  struck  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  the  provisions  of  a 
bill,  which  had  been  before  the  commit- 
tee, H.  R.  2206,  which  provided  that  the 
evidence  of  tests  in  the  blood  or  urine 
be  permitted  in  evidence  and  in  addition 
iiMsluded  also  a  breath  test.  The  House 
bill  further  provided  that  the  evidence  be 
permissible  not  only  while  operating  a 
vehicle  under  the  Influence  qf  intoxi- 
cating Uquors  but  In  the  case  of  negli- 
gent h(xnicide  or  manslaughter. 

The  House  also  wrote  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  would  guarantee  that  no 
person  would  be  forced  to  submit  to  such 
test  against  his  will. 

In  the  Senate  and  House  bills  there 
were  differences  in  the  formula  as  laid 
down  in  these  tests.  At  the  time  the 
conferees  considered  Vbe  bills  in  con- 
ference a  medicaJ  expert  was  brought  be- 
fore the  conferees  and  after  hearing  from 
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this  expert  the  conferees  agreed  unani- 
mously that  the  formula  as  provided  In 
the  Senate  bill  should  be  adopted.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  amendments 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
provide  that  such  evidence  be  admissible 
when  a  person  was  operating  a  vehicle 
while  imder  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  negligent  hcmiicide  and  man- 
slaughter. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  sec- 
tion 2,  which  was  written  into  the  bill, 
which  would  guarantee  that  no  person 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  such  test 
against  his  will  should  be  accepted. 

The  conferees  agreed  unanimously  to 
these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING  THE  ACTS  KNOWN  AS 
THE  LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT  AND 
THE    FIRE    AND    CASUALTY    ACT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1040)  to  amend  the 
acts  known  as  the  Life  Insurance  Act, 
approved  June  19,  1934,  and  the  Fire 
and  Casualty  Act,  approved  October  9, 
1940,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  5  of  chap- 
ter II  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (sec.  35-404, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  issue  a  certificate  of  authority  to 
a  company  when  it  shall  have  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  District 
■o  as  to  b«  entitled  to  do  business  therein. 
The  Superintendent  may.  however,  satisfy 
himself  by  such  investigation  as  he  may  deem 
proper  or  necessary  that  such  company  is 
duly  qualified  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
to  transact  business  therein,  and  may  refuse 
to  Issue  or  renew  any  such  certificate  to  a 
company  if  the  Issuance  or  renewal  of  such 
certificate  would  adversely  affect  the  public 
interest.  In  each  case  the  certificate  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  seal  of  the  Superintendent, 
authorizing  and  empowering  the  company  to 
transact  the  kind  or  kinds  of  business  speci- 
fied in  the  certificate,  and  each  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  made  to  expire  on  the  30th 
day  of  April  next  succeeding  the  date  of  its 
Issuance.  Mo  company  shaU  transact  any 
business  of  insurance  in  or  from  the  District 
until  it  shaU  have  received  a  certificate  of 
authority  as  authorized  by  this  section  and 
no  company  shall  transact  any  business  of 
Insiirance  not  specified  in  such  certiflcate  of 
authority." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  8  of  chapter  n  of  the 
Ufe  Insurance  Act  (sec.  3S--40S,  District  of 
Coliunbia  Code,  1951  edition)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  6.  The  Superintendent  shall  have 
power  to  revoke  or  suspend  the  certiflcate  of 
authority  to  transact  ImainaM  in  tlia  District 
of  any  company  which  tiaa  faUed  at  refused 
to  comply  with  any  proviaion  or  requirement 
of  this  act,  or  which — 

"(a)  u  impaired  in  cm>ital  or  surplus; 

"(b)  is  insolvent; 


"(c)  Is  in  such  a  condition  th^t  its  fur- 
ther transaction  of  biisiness  in  tlje  District 
would  be  hazardous  to  its  policyholders  or 
creditors  or  to  the  public;  ' 

"(d)  has  refused  or  neglected  to  iay  a  valid 
final  Judgment  against  such  compviy  within 
SO  days  after  such  Judgment  shall  have  be- 
come final  either  by  expiration  without  ap- 
peal within  the  time  when  such  appeal  might 
have  been  perfected,  or  by  final  afflfmance  on 
appeal;  I 

"(e)  has  violated  any  law  of  the  District  or 
has  in  the  District  violated  its  charter  or  ex- 
ceeded its  corporate  powers; 

"(f)  has  refused  to  submit  Its  ^ooks,  pa- 
pers, accounts,  records,  or  affairs  tt>  the  rea- 
sonable inspection  or  examination  pf  the  Su- 
perintendent, his  deputies,  or  dulv  appoint- 
ed examiners;  1 

"(g)  has  an  officer  who  has  reffmed  upon 
reasonable  demand  to  be  examined  under 
oath  touching  Its  affairs; 

"(h)  falls  to  file  with  the  Supe^ntendent 
a  copy  of  an  amendment  to  Its  chatter  or  ar- 
ticles of  association  within  30  dayl  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendment; 

"(1)  tias  had  its  corporate  exlalence  dis- 
solved or  its  certiflcate  of  authority  revoked 
in  the  State  in  which  it  was  orgaiilzed; 

"(J)  has  had  all  its  risks  reinsuri  id  in  their 
entirety  in  another  company,  wit!  lout  prior 
approval  of  the  Superintendent;  oi 

"(k)  has  made,  issued,  clrcalated,  or 
caused  to  be  Issued  or  circulatedi  any  esti- 
mate, illustration,  circular,  or  statement  of 
any  sort  misrepresenting  either  ItA  status  or 
the  terms  of  any  policy  Issued  oi  to  be  Is- 
sued by  it,  or  the  benefits  or  advantages 
promised  thereby,  or  the  dividends  or  shares 
of  the  surplus  to  be  received  thereon,  or  has 
used  any  name  or  title  of  any  polsy  or  class 
of  policies  misrepresenting  the  tiue  nature 
thereof.  1 

"The  Superintendent  shall  not!  revoke  or 
suspend  the  certificate  of  authoiity  of  any 
company  until  he  has  given  the  company  not 
less  than  30  days'  notice  of  the  proposed  rev- 
ocation or  sxispension  and  of  the  gk'ounds  al- 
leged therefor,  and  has  afforded  thp  company 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing!  PTOvided, 
That  if  the  Superintendent  shall] find  upon 
examination  that  the  further  traasactlon  of 
business  by  the  company  would  be|  hazardous 
to  the  public  or  to  the  policyholdajrs  or  cred- 
itors of  the  company  in  the  District,  he  may 
suspend  such  authority  without  giving  no- 
tice as  herein  required:  Provided  further. 
That  in  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspending  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  any  coinpany  for 
causes  enumerated  in  this  section,  after 
hearing  as  herein  provided,  the  Sitt>erlntend- 
ent  may  subject  such  company  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $200  when  in  his  Judgment 
he  finds  that  the  public  interest!  would  be 
best  served  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  company.  The  amount  of  any  such  pen- 
alty shall  be  paid  by  the  compaziy  through 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Taxes  of  the  District  of.  Columbia. 
At  any  hearing  provided  by  this  Action,  the 
Superintendent  shall  have  authoflty  to  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses.  Anydne  testify- 
ing falsely  after  having  been  administered 
such  an  oath  shall  be  subject  to  [the  penal- 
ties of  perjury." 

Sic.  3.  That  section  27  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Ufe  Insurance  Act  (sec.  35-436,  p.  C.  Code, 
1951  edition)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec  27.  The  Superintendent  ol  Insurance 
may  siispend  or  revoke  the  license  of  any  life 
insurance  general  agent,  agent,  solicitor,  or 
broker  when  and  if,  after  investigation,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Superintendent  that  any  license 
issued  to  such  person  was  obtained  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation;  or  that  ttie  general 
agent,  agent,  sollclt<»',  or  broker  has  violated 
any  insurance  law  of  the  District;  or  has 
made  any  mlrieartlng  repreaenuitons  or  in- 
complete or  fraudulent  comparison  of  any 
policies  or  companies  or  concerning  any  com- 
psnias  to  any  person  for  Uie  puroMe  or  with 
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the  intention  of  inducing  siieh  person  to 
lapse,  forfeit,  surrender,  or  exdhange  his  in- 
aiuance  then  in  force;  or  has  made  any  mis- 
leading estimate  of  the  dividends  or  share 
of  surplus  to  be  received  on  a  ,pollcy;  or  has 
failed  or  refused  to  pay  or  to  idellver  to  the 
comi>any  or  to  Its  prhiclpal  any  money  or 
other  property  In  the  hands  at  said  general 
agent,  agent,  solicitor,  or  broker  belonging 
to  such  company  or  principal  when  request- 
ed so  to  do;  or  has  vlole  ted  any  lawful  ruling 
of  the  Insurance  department;  or  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony;  or  has  otherwise  shown 
himself  untrustworthy  or  Incompetent  to  act 
as  a  life  insurance  general  agent,  agent,  so- 
licitor, or  broker.  Before  the  Superintendent 
of  Insiu-ance  shall  revoke  or  s^pend  the  li- 
cense of  any  such  person  he|  shall  give  to 
such  person  an  opportunity  to  be  fully 
heard,  and  to  introduce  evldehce  in  his  be- 
half. Within  30  days  arter  the  revocation  or 
suspension  of  license  or  the  f-efusal  of  the 
Superintendent  to  grant  a  license,  the  gen- 
eral agent,  agent,  solicitor,  or  broker,  or 
applicant  aggrieved  may  api|eal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Superinte  ident  df  Insurance  to 
the  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  desig- 
nated in  section  28.  Appeals  jmay  be  taken 
from  the  Judgment  of  said  court  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  28.  At  any  hearing  provid- 
ed by  this  section,  the  Superintendent  shall 
have  authority  to  administer '  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses. Anyone  testifying  fairly  after  hav- 
ing been  administered  .such  ao  oath  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penaltleH  of  peijury. 

"No  individual  whose*  licen^  as  a  general 
agent,  agent,  solicitor,  or  broker  is  revoked 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  license  under  this 
act  for  a  period  of  1  yetj  after  revocation. 

"Any  person  who  violates  ai^y  provision  of 
this  section  upon  conviction  {shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  $100  for  each  a«d  every  viola- 
tion: Provided,  That  in  lieu  pf  revoking  or 
suspending  the  license  of  any  such  general 
agent,  agent,  solicitor,  or  broker  for  causes 
enumerated  In  this  section  after  hearing  as 
herein  provided,  the  Superl^itendent  may 
subject  such  person  to  a  penality  of  not  more 
than  $200  when  in  his  Judgment  he  finds 
that  the  public  interest  would'  be  best  served 
by  the  continuation  of  the  license  of  such 
person.  The  amount  of  any  such  penalty 
shall  be  paid  by  such  persoi^  through  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  t<)  the  Collector 
of  Taxes  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  3  of  ch|ipter  U  of  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  ,35-1306,  D.  C. 
Code,  1951  edition)  is  amended  to  read  •• 
follows:  T 

"Sec.  3.  The  Superlntendeht  shall  have 
power  to  revoke  or  sv.apend  fthe  certiflcate 
of  authority  to  transact  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  any  company  which!  has  faUed  or 
refused  to  comply  with  any  provision  or  re- 
quirement of  this  act,  or  which — 

"(a)   is  Impaired  In  c^^ltal  ok' surplus: 
"(b)    la  Insolvent:  \ 

"(c)  is  in  such  a  condition  that  its  further 
transaction  of  business  in  the  District  would 
be  hazardous  to  its  poiicyholdars  or  creditors^ 
or  to  the  public;  | 

"(d)  has  refused  or  negeltted  to  pay  a 
valid  flnal  Judgment  against  such  company 
within  30  days  after  such  Judgment  shaU 
have  become  final  either  by  expiration  with- 
out appeal  within  the  time  When  such  ap- 
peal might  have  been  perfeclied,  or  by  final 
affirmance  on  appeal;  | 

"(e)  has  violated  any  law  of  the  District 
or  has  in  the  District  'delated  its  charter  or 
exceeded  ita  corporate  powers; 

"(f)  has  refused  to  submit  its  books,  pa- 
pers, accounts,  records,  or  affairs  to  the  rea- 
sonable inspection  or  examination  of  the 
Superintendent,  his  deputies,  or  duly  ap- 
jwinted  examiners;  ■ 

"(g)  has  an  officer  who  ha^  refxued  upon 
reasonable  demand  to  be  f^^Tptp^  under 
oath  touching  its  affairs; 

"(h)  falls  to  file  with  the  Superintendent 
a  copy  of  an  amendment  tos  it*  charter  or 
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articles  of  association  wlttiin  SO  dajrs  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  amendment; 

"(1)  has  had  its  corporate  existence  dis- 
solved or  its  certiflcate  of  authority  revoked 
in  the  State  in  which  it  was  organized; 

"(J)  has  had  all  its  risks  reinsured  in  their 
entirety  in  another  company,  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Superintendent;   or 

"(k)  has  made.  Issued,  circulated,  or 
caused  to  be  Issued  or  circulated  any  esti- 
mate, illustration,  circular,  or  statement  of 
any  sort  misrepresenting  either  Its  etatus  or 
the  terms  of  any  policy  Issued  or  to  be  is- 
sued by  It,  or  the  t>enefits  or  advantages 
promised  thereby,  or  the  dividends  or  shares 
of  the  surplus  to  be  received  thereon,  or  has 
used  any  name  or  title  of  any  policy  or  class 
of  policies  misrepresenting  the  true  nature 
thereof. 

"The  Superintendent  shall  not  revoke  or 
suspend  the  certiflcate  of  authority  of  any 
company  until  he  has  given  the  company 
not  leas  than  SO  days'  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed revocation  or  siispension  and  of  the 
grounds  alleged  therefor,  and  has  afforded 
the  company  an  opportunity  for  a  full  hear- 
ing: Provided,  That  if  the  Superintendent 
shall  find  upon  examination  that  the  further 
transaction  of  business  by  the  company 
would  be  hazardous  to  the  public  or  to  the 
policyholders  or  creditors  of  the  company  in 
the  District,  he  may  suspend  such  authority 
without  giving  notice  as  herein  required: 
Provided  further.  That  in  lieu  of  revoking  or 
suspending  the  certificate  of  authority  of  any 
company  for  causes  enumerated  in  this  sec- 
tion after  hearing  as  herein  provided,  the 
Superintendent  may  subject  such  company 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $200  when  in 
his  Judgment  he  finds  that  public  Interest 
would  be  best  served  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  company.  The  amount  of  any 
such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  company 
through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  to 
the  Collector  of  Taxes.  District  of  Columbia. 
At  any  hearing  provided  by  this  section,  the 
Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses.  Anyone  testi- 
fying falsely  after  having  been  administered 
such  an  oath  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  perjury." 

Sec.  6.  That  section  30  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  35-1334,  D.  C. 
Code,  1951  edition)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  30.  Ko  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  District  shaU,  by  its  repre- 
sentatives or  otherwise,  make,  write,  issue,  or 
deliver  any  contract  of  insurance,  surety,  or 
Indemnity,  except  title  and  ocean  marine  in- 
surance.  on  any  person,  property,  business 
activity,  or  Insurable  Interest  within  the 
District  except  through  regularly  constituted 
policy-writing  agente  or  authorized  salaried 
employees  licensed  in  the  DisUict  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

"No  such  contract  covering  persons,  prop- 
erty, business  activities,  or  insurable  inter- 
ests in  the  District,  except  contracts  of  title 
and  ocean  marine  insurance,  shall  be  writ- 
ten, issued,  or  delivered  by  any  authorized 
company  or  by  any  of  its  representatives 
unless  such  contract  Is  duly  countersigned 
In  writing  by  a  person  who  is  licensed  as 
provided  in  this  act  to  countersign  such 
contracts,  and  no  salaried  officer,  manager, 
or  other  salaried  employee  of  any  authorized 
company,  unless  he  be  licensed  as  provided 
in  this  act,  shall  write,  issue,  or  counter- 
sign any  such  contract. 

"No  company,  agent,  or  salaried  company 
employee  shall  make  any  agreement  as  to  a 
policy  other  than  that  which  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  policy  issued. 

"No  company,  agent,  salaried  company  em- 
ployee, or  broker  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  or 
allow  as  an  Inducement  to  any  person  to 
Insure  any  rebate  of  premlimi  or  any  special 
favor  or  advantage  wliatever  in  ttie  dividends 
to  accrue  thereon,  or  any  inducement  what- 
ever not  specified  in  the  policy. 
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"Bvery  company  authorized  by  this  act  to 
do  business  In  the  Dtetrlct  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Superintendent  on  or  before  the 
16th  day  of  Aprtl.  and  at  such  other  times 
as  they  may  be  appointed,  a  list  of  agents 
and  salaried  employees  of  said  company  who 
are  authorized  to  solicit,  write,  effect,  issue, 
or  deliver  policies  for  such  company  in  the 
District,  except  that  the  names  of  soliciting 
agents  may  be  fUed  either  by  the  compimy 
or  by  the  policy-writing  agent. 

"Any  policy-writing  agent  or  salaried  com- 
pany employee  authorized  by  any  company 
to  solicit,  negotiate,  bind,  write,  or  issue 
policies  or  applications  therefor  shall.  In  any 
controversy  between  the  Insured  or  his  repre- 
sentative and  the  said  company,  be  held  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  company  which  issued 
or  affected  the  policy  solicited  or  so  applied 
for,  anything  in  the  application  or  poUcy  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Any  payment  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
insured  to  any  broker  for  policies  issued  to 
such  broker  for  delivery  to  the  insured  or 
Issued  directly  to  the  insured  on  the  order 
of  such  broker,  shall.  In  controversies  between 
the  insured  and  the  company,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  company. 

"No  soliciting  agent  shall  have  any  author- 
ity to  countersign  any  policy." 

Sec.  6.  That  section  32  of  chapter  n  of  the 
Pire  an'd  Casualty  Act  (sec.  35-1336.  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  1S51  edition)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  32.  Any  person  hereafter  desiring  to 
engage  in  business  In  the  District  as  a  pollcy- 
wrlUng  agent,  soliciting  agent,  broker,  or 
salaried  company  employee,  as  defined  by  this 
act  shall,  before  engaging  in  such  business, 
secure  from  the  Superintendent  a  license 
authorizing  him  to  engage  in  such  biislness. 
The  person  to  whom  the  license  may  be 
issued  shall  file  sworn  answers  to  such  in- 
terrogatorlea  as  the  Superintendent  may  re- 
quire. Before  the  Superintendent  shall  Issue 
or  renew  a  license  to  any  policy-writing  agent, 
soliciting  agent,  or  salaried  company  em- 
ployee, he  shaU  require  the  company  or 
policy-writing  agent  desiring  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  person  to  certify — 

"(a)  that  the  person  to  be  appointed,  if 
not  a  salaried  company  employee,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  this  District,  or  that  his  principal 
office  for  the  conduct  of  such  business  Is  In 
or  will  be  maintained  in  the  District; 

"(b)  that  he  is  personally  known  to  the 
person  making  the  certification; 

"(c)  that  he  has  had  experience  or  instruc- 
tions necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
kind  or  kinds  of  business  to  which  the 
license  is  to  extend; 

"(d)  that  he  has  a  good  business  reputa- 
tion, is  trustworthy,  and  Is  worthy  of  a 
license. 

"Resident  and  nonresident  brokers  shall, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Issuance  of  a  license, 
file  with  the  Superintendent  a  corporate 
surety  bond  in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$1,000  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  may 
suffer  loss  resulting  from  fraud  or  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  said  resident  or  nonresident 
broker.  Before  the  Superintendent  shall  is- 
sue a  license  to  any  policy-writing  agent, 
soliciting  agent,  salaried  company  employee, 
or  resident  broker,  who  has  not  previously 
been  licensed  under  this  act.  he  shall  \»ei' 
sonally,  or  through  his  deputy  or  any  person 
regularly  employed  in  the  department,  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  and  in  a  designated 
place  within  the  District,  subject  each  such 
person  to  a  personal  written  examination  re- 
lating to  such  person's  knowledge  of  the 
kind  or  Unds  of  business  to  which  the  li- 
cense may  extend  and  his  competency  to 
act  as  such  policy-writing  agent,  soUciting 
agent,  broker,  or  salaried  company  employee. 
The  Superintendent  may  in  his  discretion 
limit  the  scope  of  such  examination  to  such 
partictUar  kind  or  kinds  of  business  in  which 
the  person  to  be  licensed  is  to  be  principal- 
ly engaged.    The  Superintendent  shall  issue 


or  renew  such  license  as  may  be  appUed  for 
when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  person  to  be 
licensed  U  (a)   competent  and  trustworthy 
and   intends  to  act  in  good   faith   in   the 
capacity  involved  by  the  license  applied  for. 
and  that  not  more  tlian  25  percent  of  his 
commission  income  from  business  to  which 
the  license  applies  wUl  result  from  policies 
the  premiums  on  which  are  paid  or  are  to 
be  paid  in   the  manner  set  forth   in  para- 
graph (f)  of  section  36  and  (b)  that  he  has 
a  good  business  reputation  and  has  had  ex- 
perience, training,  or  educaUon,  or  is  other- 
wise qualified  in  the  line  or  lines  of  business 
in  which  the  license  would  entlUe  lUm  to 
engage,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
resident   broker   or   salaried   company   em- 
ployee. Is  a  resident  of  the  District,  or  main- 
tains his  principal  office  for  the  conduct  of 
such   business   in    the   District;    and    (c)    is 
reasonably  famUlar  with  the  insurance  laws 
of    the    District,    and    with    the    provisions 
terms,  and  conditions  of  the  policies  he  is 
proposing  to  solicit,  negotiate,  or  effect,  and 
u  worthy  of  a  license.     In  the  case  of  a 
nonresident  applying  for  a  broker's  Ucenae, 
the  Superintendent  may  waive  the  exam- 
ination requirement  and  accept  in  lieu  there- 
of evidence  that  the  applicant  holds  a  U- 
cense  as  broker  or  agent  in  the  State  where 
his   principal    business   U   conducted.     The 
Superintendent  may  also   waive   the   exam- 
ination requirement  in  the  case  of  any  per- 
son who  has  been  licensed  in  the  District 
prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  thU  act.    The 
examination  requirement  shall  be  waived  in 
the  case  of  any  applicant  for  a  Ucense  un- 
der  this   secUon   who   holds  a  license  \m- 
der   section   26  of   the   Life   Insurance  Act 
(D.  C.  Code.,  sec.  35-425).  if  the  company 
desiring  the  appoUitment  of  such  applicant 
certifies   in   writing  to  the   Superintendent 
that  such  applicant  will  soUclt  only  accident 
and    health    Insurance    on    its    behalf       Li- 
censes may  be  issued  in  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals, or  in  the  names  of  firms,  part- 
nerships, or  corporations,  including  banks, 
trust  companies,  real -estate  offices,  and  build- 
ing and   loan   associations:    Provided    That 
on  such  licenses.  In  addition  to  the'  name 
of  the  applicant,  there  shall  be  listed  the 
name  of  every  member  or  officer  of  such 
firm,  partnership,  or  corporation  who  solicits 
instirance  or  who  countersigns  policies:  Pro~ 
vided  further.  That  such  named  persons  as 
well  as  the  licensee  shall  be  subject  to  all 
requirements  of  this  act,  and  that  the  Su- 
perintendent shall  have  authority  at  any  time 
to   require    the    applicant    fully    to    disclose 
the    Identity    of    all    stockholders,    partners 
officers,  and  employees,  and  he  may  in  his 
discretion    refuse    to    issue    or    renew    a    li- 
cense  In   the   name  of   any   firm,   partner- 
ship, or  corporation  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  any  officer,  employee,   stockholder,   or 
partner  thereof  who  may  materially  Influence 
the  applicant's  conduct,  meet  the  standards 
of  this  section  applicable  to  persons  apply- 
ing as  individuals.     No  person  shaU  be  li- 
censed as  agent,   broker,  or  salaried   com- 
pany employee  when  it  appears  to  the  Su- 
perintendent that  said  license  Is  sought  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com- 
missions on  policies  on  which  he  on  his  own 
account  pays  or  is  to  pay  the  pmnluma,  or 
on  which  the  premiums  are  paid  or  are  to 
be  paid  by  any  person  who  receives  or  is  to 
receive  any  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
the  commissions  obtained,  or  on  which  the 
premiums   are   paid   or  are   to  be  paid   by 
any  partnership,  association,  or  corporation 
of  which  he  Is  a  member." 

Sec.  7.  That  section  85  of  chapter  n  of  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  86-1839.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition)  is  *m»Tt^^fnj 
to  read  as  follows: 

"tec.  85.  Upon  application  for  renewal  of 
an  expiring  license  and  the  payment  at  the 
applicable  fee  prescribed  in  eectiott  41.  the 
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Supcrtntezideiit  shall  larue  the  llcensa  ap- 
plied for  wben  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant therefor  meets  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  sections  83  and  36.  Before  the 
Superintendent  shall  refuse  to  renew  any 
ruch  license  he  shall  give  to  the  applicant 
an  opportxmlty  to  be  fully  heard  and  to  in- 
troduce evidence  in  his  behalf.  If  the  Super- 
intendent shall  refuse  to  renew,  any  such 
license  he  shall  give  the  applicant  written 
notice  thereof  and  he  shall  not,  for  a  period 
of  10  days  from  the  date  of  that  notice, 
take  any  action  to  stop  the  applicant  from 
continuing  In  business,  within  which  period 
the  applicant  may  apply  to  any  court  as  pro- 
vided In  section  45  hereof,  for  leave,  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness until  an  appeal  from  such  refusal  is 
decided." 

Sxc.  8.  That  section  36  of  chapter  II  of  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  35-1340.  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  36.  The  Superintendent  may  revoke 
or  suspend  the  license  of  any  policy-writing 
agent,  soliciting  agent,  broker,  or  salaried 
company  employee  when  and  if,  after  Investi- 
gation, it  appears  to  the  Superintendent  that 
any  license  Issued  to  such  person  was  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  that 
such  person  has  otherwise  shown  himself  un- 
trxistworthy  or  Incompetent  to  act  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  capacities,  or  that  such  person 


"(a)  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Insurance  laws  of  the  District;  or 

"(b)  has  failed  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  remit  to  any  company  all  moneys  which 
he  has  collected,  and  to  which  the  company 
Is  entitled;  or 

"(c)  has  been  guilty  of  rebating  or  has  mis- 
represented the  provisions  of  the  policies 
which  he  is  selling,  or  the  policies  of  other 
companies;  or 

"(d)  has  countersigned  policies  in  blank; 
or  that 

"(e)  more  than  25  percent  of  his  com- 
mission income  from  bxisiness  to  which  the 
license  applies  results  from  policies  the 
premiums  on  which  are  paid  or  are  to  be 
paid  In  the  manner  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(f )  of  this  section;  or  that 

"(f)  said  license  is  being  used  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  commissions  on 
policies  on  which  he,  on  his  own  account, 
pays  or  is  to  pay  the  premiums,  or  on  which 
the  premiums  are  paid  or  are  to  be  paid  by 
any  person  who  receives  or  is  to  receive  any 
benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  commis- 
sions obtained,  or  on  which  the  premiums 
are  paid  or  are  to  be  paid  by  any  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

"Before  the  Superintendent  shall  revoke  or 
suspend  the  license  of  any  such  person  he 
shall  give  to  such  person  an  opportunity  to 
be  fully  heard,  and  to  Introduce  evidence  in 
his  behalf:  Provided,  That  in  lieu  of  revok- 
ing or  suspending  the  license  of  any  policy- 
writing  agent,  soliciting  agent,  broker,  or 
salaried  company  employee  for  caxises  enu- 
merated In  this  section  after  hearing  as 
herein  provided,  the  Superintendent  may 
subject  such  person  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  9200  when  In  his  Judgment  he  finds  that 
public  interest  would  be  best  served  by  the 
continued  operation  of  such  person.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by 
such  person  through  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  Collector  of  Taxes,  District 
of  Columbia.  At  any  bearing  provided  by 
this  section,  the  Superintendent  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
Anyone  testifying  falsely  after  having  been 
administered  such  an  oath  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  perjury." 

Sec.  9.  That  section  38  of  chapter  n  of  the 
rire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  85-1342.  District 
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of  Columbia  Code,  1951  edition)  Is 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  38.  The  provisions  of  this  ac|  relating 
to  the  licensing  of  policy-writing  agents, 
soliciting  agents,  salaried  company)  employ- 
ees, and  brokers  shall  not  apply  tol  the  sale 
of  personal  accident  insiirance  in  tne  ticket 
offices  of  railroad  companies  or  other  com- 
mon carriers,  or  in  the  offices  of  ttavel  bu- 
reaus, nor  to  the  business  of  oceaji  marine 
Insurance,  nor  to  insiuance  covering  the 
property  of  railroad  companies  a:  id  other 
common  carriers  engaged  in  intersi  &te  com- 
merce." 

Sec.  10.  That  section  39  of  chap  ter  11  of 
the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  (sec.  35-:  343,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1951  ed  tlon)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  39.  Except  as  provided  in  section  40, 
no  person  shall  act  as  agent  in  tin  District 
for  any  company  which  Is  not  auth  orlzed  to 
do  business  in  the  District,  nor  shall  any  per- 
son directly  or  Indirectly  negotiate  for  or 
solicit  applications  for  policies  of.  or  for 
membership  in,  any  company  whifh  Is  not 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the ;  District. 
The  term  'company'  as  used  in  thfc  section 
shall  include  any  association,  society,  com- 
pany, corporation.  Joint-stock  comtany,  in- 
dividual, partnership,  trustee,  or  reoelver  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  assuminq  risks  of 
Insiu-ance,  surety,  or  indemnity,  land  any 
Lloyd's  organization,  assessment,  orjcoopera- 
tive  fire  company,  or  any  reciprocal  or  Inter- 
insurance  exchange,  and  any  company,  asso- 
ciation, or  society,  whether  organized  for 
profit  or  not,  conducting  a  buslnes^,  includ- 
ing any  of  the  principles  or  features  lof  Insur- 
ance, surety,  or  Indemnity.  Any  pe^n  who 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less 
nor  more  than  $1,000  for  each  ofle 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  12 
both,  and  any  such  person  shall  be 
liable  to  any  resident  of  the  Dlstri 
claim  against  any  such  unauthor: 
pany  under  any  policy  which  said  person  has 
solicited  or  negotiated,  or  has  aldedj  in  solic- 
iting or  negotiating :  Provided,  Tha^  the  pro- 
visions Of  this  eectlon  shall  not  apiiy  to  any 
person  who  negotiates  with  an  unauthorized 
company  for  policies  covering  his  oEvn  prop- 
erty or  interests,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of 
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this  section  apply  to  the  officers 
representatives  of  any  company  w 
process  of  organization  under  the  li 
District,  and  which  is  authorized  teinporarily 
to  solicit  or  secure  memberships  or  applica- 
tions for  policies  for  the  purpose  of  icomplet- 
ing  such  organization.  Prosecution^  for  vio- 
lations of  this  section  shall  be  uptn  infor- 
mation filed  In  the  municipal  cou*;  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  corporation  coun 
sel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  11.  Where  any  provision  of  tkla  act  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  actjrefers  to 
an  office  or  agency  abolished  by  Retrganlza 
tlon   Plan   No.    6    of    1952    (66    8' 
such    provision    or    amendment 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Comml88lo_ 
District  of  Columbia  or  to  the  offli 
or  agency   which   the   Commlsslo 
heretofore  designated  or  may  herea 
nate  to  perform  the  functions  of 
agency  so  abolished. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  bpeaker. 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is,  first,  tf  correct 
a  situation  arising  from  a  recentideclsion 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  known  as  Atlantic  Insurance 
Agency, Inc., a  Corporation, et alagainst 
Albert  F.  Jordan,  Superintendent  of  In- 
siu-ance;  and  secondly,  to  brlnf  related 
sections  of  law  applicable  to  thelbusiness 
of  life  insurance  Into  conformfcty  with 
corresponding  sections  applicable  to  the 
business  of  fire  and  casualty  ii  surance. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  maj  irity  of  the 
court  in  the  above-mentio4ed  case,  it 
was  stated  that — 

However  desirable  it  may  be  f^  the  Super- 
intendent to  be  empowered  to  aat  at  all  times 
in  the  public  Interest  in  the  insurance  field, 
neither  the  Superintendent  ncfr  the  courts 
may  supply  powers  which  the  Congress  has 
never  conferred. 

The  court  also  said: 

The  Superintendent  really  hat  asked  us  to 
read  the  statute  as  though  it  authorizes  him 
to  deny  renewal  to  a  corporation  which  In 
every  respect  has  originally  bqen  found  by 
him  to  be  qualified  under  and  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  statutes,  if  it  should  later 
develop  that  an  ownership  interest  in  the 
corporation  shall  have  been  acquired  by  a 
person  deemed  by  the  Superintendent  to  be 
untrustworthy.  Perhaps  Congress  should 
have  said  that  much;  the  plain  fact  Is  that 
it  did  not  do  so.  The  Superintendent  must 
be  held  to  his  statutory  auth<^ity. 

As  a  result  of  the  court  of  appeals  de- 
cision, the  renewal  of  certiin  licenses 
cannot  be  denied  because  of  ^he  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  applicant!  or  because 
of  violation  of  any  law  by  the  appUcant 
other  than  an  insurance  law. 

For  example,  if,  when  sui;h  a  person 
applies  for  the  renewal  of  his  license, 
it  is  found  that  he  has  con^mitted  lar- 
ceny, forgery,  fraud,  or  any j  other  simi- 
lar offense,  his  license  musf.  neverthe- 
less, be  renewed  so  long  as  there  is  no 
conclusive  finding  that  he  has  violated 
an  insurance  law.  J 

other  sections  of  the  bill  oeal  with  re- 
lated problems  pertaining  io  the  issu- 
ance and  revocation  of  insurance  li- 
censes. The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  is  to  permit  the  Department 
of  Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  continue  to  protect  the  public  by  issu- 
ing or  revoking  licenses  in  accordance 
with  standards  previously  established  by 
Congress.  j 

The  provisions  which  are  added  to  the 
insurance  acts  by  the  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  comparable  to  pro- 
visions usually  found  in  Ctat*  laws.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  protect  thie  public  in- 
terest involved  in  the  insurarjce  business. 

The  individual  sections  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide as  follows:  J 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3  meret  bring  the 
provisions  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  re- 
lating to  the  issuance  and  revocation  of 
agents  and  companies'  licenaes  into  con- 
formity with  corresponding  sections  of 
the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act.  In  addition, 
an  existing  prohibition  of  false  advertis- 
ing is  given  greater  emphasis,  and  there 
is  also  included  a  provision  for  the 
swearing  of  witnesses  and  the  testimony 
given  by  such  witnesses  to  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  perjury.        1 

Section  4  makes  appUcabli  to  fire  and 
casualty  companies  the  ■prohibition 
against  false  advertising  noi|r  applicable 
to  life-insurance  companiefl  under  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1934,  and  also  pro- 
vides for  the  swearing  of  witnesses  at 
hearings  and  the  testimony  given  by  such 
witnesses  to  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury.  1 

Section  5  takes  out  of  a  prekently  exist- 
ing section  of  the  Pire  and  Casualty  Act 
references  to  life  insurance  in  order  to 
make  the  section  consiBtent  fith  the  ap- 
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plication  section  of  that  act.  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  affect  the  business 
of  life  insurance. 

Section  6  corrects  the  defect  in  the  law 
found  by  the  court  in  the  case  referred 
to  above  by  making  it  plain  that  the  sec- 
tion applies  to  renewal  as  well  as  to 
original  Ucenses.  This  section  adds  to 
present  law  and  would  give  the  Superin- 
tendent the  authority  to  not  only  ask  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  who  solicit  in- 
surance or  who  countersign  policies,  but 
would  as  well  authorize  him  to  require 
the  applicant,  at  any  time,  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  all  stockholders,  partners,  of- 
ficers and  employees,  and  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  refuse  to  issue  or  renew  a  li- 
cense in  the  name  of  such  firm,  partner- 
ship or  corporation  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  such  named  officers,  stockholders, 
partners  and  employees,  who  may  in- 
fluence the  company's  conduct,  meet  the 
standards  of  this  section  applicable  to 
persons  applying  as  individuals. 

Section  7,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion and  emphasis,  states  again  that  ap- 
plicants for  renewal  licenses  shall  be  sub- 
'  ject  to  conditions  of  the  law  relating  to 
trustworthiness  and  competency  and,  in 
the  event  the  Superintendent  refuses  to 
renew  the  applicant's  license,  the  appli- 
cant h«is  a  right  to  a  hearing  and  an  ap- 
peal. Also  the  applicant  may  appeal  to 
the  courts  for  leave  to  continue  in  the  in- 
surance business  pending  litigation. 

Section  8  eliminates  the  present  neces- 
sity for  conclusive  findings  and  provides 
for  the  swearing  of  witnesses. 

Sections  9  and  10  eliminate  references 
to  life  insurance  and  fraternal  benefit 
societies  in  order  to  make  those  sections 
consistent  with  the  application  section  of 
the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  that  act  was  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  life  insurance  or  to 
fraternal  benefit  societies. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  its  enactment  will 
not  involve  any  additional  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  TALLE.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  evei-y  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee,  too,  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest.  Under 
the  law  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  get  renewal  of 
his  license  to  operate,  even  if  he  is  guilty 
of  larceny,  forgery,  fraud,  or  any  other 
similar  offense — so  long  as  there  is  no 
conclusive  finding  that  he  has  violated 
an  insurance  law. 

This  Is  corrective  legislation  that 
should  be  enacted  promptly  to  protect 
the  public,  and  it  has  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  insurance  fraternity. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct.  This  bUl  is  sup- 
Ported  by  the  entire  insurance  indus- 
try of  ttie  District  of  Columbia  and  by 
the  District  Commissioners.  It  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  subcommit- 
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tee  and  unanimously  by  the  fun  com- 
mittee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
9271)  to  authorize  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  use  certain  real  estate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  such  society,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, incorporated  by  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution."  ap- 
proved June  9,  1906  (34  Stat.  227) ,  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  real  estate  described  as  lota 
806,  807.  808.  809,  810,  811,  and  816.  in  square 
numbered  2507,  situated  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  the  national  headquarters  of 
such  society. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  occupy  the  resi- 
dence at  2412  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
as  a  national  headquarters  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

The  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  incorporated  under 
an  act  of  Congress  on  June  9,  1906. 
Under  existing  law  the  area  in  which  the 
association  wishes  to  buy  the  residence 
is  zoned  residential.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  wishes  to  oc- 
cupy the  house  in  this  location  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation  to  permit  a  variance  in  the 
zoning  laws. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  stated,  "The 
Commissioners,  having  previously  op- 
posed special  zoning  treatment  by  legis- 
lation, cannot  recommend  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.  R.  9271.  However,  since  the 
Commissioners  believe  the  contemplated 
use  of  the  property  as  authorized  by  the 
bill  will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  neigh- 
boring property,  they  do  not  offer  objec- 
tion to  passage  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  McMnxAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia  [Mrs.  Butch]  may 
include  the  following  statements  in  the 
Rbcoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Btatkicekt  of  Waox  H.  Coopb  BcFon  th« 
CoM^ixasxoirAX.  Dtsraicr  CoMaaxm  Jak- 
TTA«T  29.  1958.  OK  8.  2798.  H.  R.  9271,  ahd 
B.  R.  9359.  B*  Sons  or  ras  Ameucan 
RivoLunoif 

I  am  100  percent  opposed  to  the  passas* 
of  any  of  these  bills  for  the  rMtaons  foUow- 
Ing: 

(a)  Because  the  property  is  too  remote  and 
too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  except  as  a  work- 
shop and  might  be  its  death  knell;  and  iU 
purchase  means  a  dissipation  and  waste  of 
around  S150.000,  as  other  buildings  oould  be 
and  can  be  purchased  for  S75.0O0  or  less, 
more  siiitable  as  to  location  and  as  to  struc- 
ture and  ready  for  Immediate  occupancy. 

(b)  Because  the  record  shows  that  the 
members  of  our  organization  know  nothing 
of  the  real  facts  which  have  been  withheld 
and  never  revealed  to  them;  and  that  this 
attempt  to  purchase  the  property  Involved 
has  been  fixed  almost  from  the  beginning, 
to  pay  the  owner  $166,000  plus  $25,000  for 
rearrangement  or  two  or  three  times  what 
we  should  pay  for  the  property  involved. 
When  I  lu-ged  and  made  the  motion  for  the 
sale  of  our  old  home  for  $305,000  cash  I  ex- 
pected to  save  $200,000,  which  can  be  done  If 
permitted,  as  there  are  buildings  all  around 
2412  Massachusetts  Avenue  for  sale  are  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  price  which  we  are  to 
pay  (over  my  protest),  viz,  2408  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  (next  door  to  2412)  at  $60,000. 
1525  Rhode  Island  Avenue  (Scott  Circle,  one 
block  from  our  old  home)  at  $75,000,  2100 
S  Street  NW.,  a  gorgeous  building  with  an 
elevator  for  $58,000  (less  than  a  third  of 
2412  Massachusetts)  and  2346  Massachusetto 
Avenue,  also  a  gorgeous  building  with  an 
elevator,  for  $100,000  or  less. 

(c)  Because  the  Adjustment  Zoning  Board, 
a  creature  of  the  Congress,  has  already  re- 
fused a  Permit  of  Occupancy  for  2412  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  and  the  matter  is  now  res 
Judicata.  Therefore,  the  Congress  is  without 
any  lawful  authority  to  intervene  and  its 
acUon  would  be  ultra  vires  and  void  as  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  is  a  proper  remedy  If 
there  be  any  complaint.  The  Congress  can- 
not approbate  and  reprobate  at  the  sam* 
time. 

(d)  Because  our  membership  is  now  at  a 
standstill  and  some  of  Ma  want  to  start  a 
forward  movement  by  offering  modest  club 
privileges.  It  is  a  natural  law  that  anything 
that  ceases  to  grow  mtist  die.  This  property 
ts  too  remote  for  a  club,  and  we  could  not 
possibly  get  a  permit  for  a  club. 

(e)  Because  I  firmly  doubt  that  any  man. 
financially  able,  would  pay  $75,000  for  2412 
Massachusetts  Avenue  because  of  its  Interior 
structiu-e.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner 
of  the  house  would  deny  that  his  own  wife 
refused  to  live  in  the  house  and  is  not  liv- 
ing in  it  now.  For  several  years  I  resided  at 
1722  Massach\isetts  Avenue  and  I  know  gen- 
erally the  property  values  aU  along  that 
avenue. 

(f )  Because  a  meeting  or  a  half  meeting  of 
the  National  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  called  for 
February  8.  I  earnestly  urge  the  rejection 
of  all  of  these  bills  for  the  foregoing  reasons, 
or  that  no  action  be  taken  untU  f->»t*  so- 
caUed  meeting  of  February  8. 

Fact* 
I  think  that  every  fact  which  I  have 
■Uted  to  correct,  but  Z  wUl  gladly  oorreot 
any  mistake. 

LAW 

Our  Supreme  Court.  In  my  opinion,  has 
been  shattering  constitutional  cams  and  legal 
precedents,  perhaps,  by  the  abuse  and  mls- 
xue  of  rule  61.  but  there  to  nothing  the 
Oongrses  can  do  about  thto  except  to  make 
rules  and  reculattoos  as  to  the  future.  Wltlt 
perfect  courtesy,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  same  situation  seems  to  ailft  ban. 
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The  2k>nlng  Board  Is  »  creature  of  Congress, 
and  the  Ck>ngress  cannot  approbate  and  re- 
probate at  the  same  time,  as  stated  above. 

nmvxBSTTT  Clttb, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  27, 1958. 
Oen.  GsoKGK  E.  Tabboz.  Jr.. 
President,  Denver,  Colo. 

Deab  Gekxhai.  Tasboz:  Your  letter  to  me 
of  January  7  is  of  doubtful  wisdom  as  It 
automatically  prevents  the  National  S.  A.  R. 
Congress  from  reconsidering  the  building 
matter  prior  to  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  the  pending  bills.  Delegates  will  not  re- 
spond to  such  an  Indeflnlte  call.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  you  immediately  address  a  letter 
to  each  delegate  stating  that  the  matter  of 
the  building  will  be  considered  in  the  after- 
noon of  February  8.  1958  (naming  the  place) . 
regardless  of  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
bUIs. 

"Ckxxl  intentions,"  "failiire  to  Investigate" 
(as  here),  or  "breach  of  fiduciary  duty"  by 
officers  or  directors,  resulting  in  the  impair-, 
ment  of  assets,  renders  offending  oflQcers  and 
directors  liable  to  make  full  restitution.  See 
Corpus  Juris  Secund\un,  page  117,  volume  19 
(and  other  pages),  an  eminent  authority. 
This  may  mean  that  I  am  forced  to  the  vox- 
pleasant  necessity  of  taking  legal  action  in 
order  to  protect  myself  as  I  personally  can- 
not allow  any  such  condition  to  confront  me. 
I  must  do  my  best  to  prevent  a  waste  of 
tlSO.OOO.  You  and  all  other  officers,  trustees, 
directors,  and  delegates  have  the  same  re- 
sponsibility under  the  law  that  I  have.  There 
are  buildings  all  around  the  Hurley  House, 
and  elsewhere,  that  can  be  had  for  one-half 
and  one-third  the  Hurley  House,  more  suit- 
able as  to  location  and  as  to  structure  for 
our  purpose. 

Yours  trxily, 

Waok  H.  Cooper, 
Past  President,  D.  C.  State  Society. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  POLICEMEN 
AND  FIREMEN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9304)  to  amend  section  12  of  the 
act  approved  September  1,  1916,  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  section  12  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  1,  1916.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  DlsabUity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1957  there  shall  be  deducted  and 
withheld  from  each  member's  basic  salary 
an  amount  equal  to  9>4  percent  of  such  basic 
salary.  Such  deductions  and  withholdings 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Collector  of  Taxes  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shaU  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Sbc.  a.  This  act  Aall  be  eflectlTe  as  of  the 
date  of  approval  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's R«tirement  and  Olsabillty  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  (Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 


ment and  Disability  Act  Amenc^ents  of 
1957,  approved  August  21,  1951  (Public 
Law  85-157;  71  Stat.  391).  provides  that 
deductions  from  salaries  of  pplicemen 
and  firemen  be  increased  from, 5  to  6 1/2 
percent  on  and  after  October  1j  1956. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  ti  change 
the  effective  date  for  the  increased  rate 
of  deduction  to  the  first  day  ofl  the  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after]  the  ap- 
proval of  the  act  rather  than  make  this 
date  retroactive  to  October  1,  1956. 

At  the  time  the  law  was] enacted 
amending  the  act  for  the  retirement  of 
public-school  teachers  In  the  Mstrlct  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  4,  1951  (Public 
Law  85-46;  71  Stat.  46),  ir  ias  pro- 
vided that  deductions  at  the  ihcreased 
rate  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  following  the  enactment 
of  such  act,  and  the  effective]  date  of 
such  act  for  all  other  purposes  was 
October  1.  1956.  It  was  the  ojiinion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Diitrlct  of 
Columbia  that  it  would  be  inequitable 
to  require  policemen  and  firemen  to  pay 
the  increase  in  deductions  fro»i  salary 
retroactively  since  teachers  were  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  increase  retr<^ctively. 

The  Commissioners  strongly  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  agreed  to  withhold  deductii  ms  from 
salaries  of  police,  firemen,  and  so  forth, 
until  the  Congress  had  acted  [on  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  e  igrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  he  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  o  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT 
3EVER- 


foUc 


AMENDING   SECTION    15, 
OP  COLUMBIA  ALCOHOLIC 
AGE  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaket,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  thd  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7300)  to  amend  section  15  of  _ihe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  and  ask  unanimous;  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  tUe  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Wholej 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be    it   enacted,   etc..   That   section    15    of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholjc  Bever- 
age Control  Act,  as  amended   (i 
District   of   Columbia   Code,    1951 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Imi 

after    "Sic.    16.";     by    Inserting       ,_,       

mediately  before  the  second  paragraph;  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: T 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsectlok  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  in  fny  case 
where  an  application  Is  made  for  the  issu- 
ance or  transfer  of  a  retailer's  lice^  for  a 
place  of  business  conducted  in  a  re«ldential- 
xat  district  as  defined  In  the  zoning  regula- 
tions and  shown  in  the  official  atla4es  of  the 
Zoning  Conunission  U  the  zoning  of  such 
place  of  business  was  changed  fratn  a  less 
restricted  use  to  such  residential  use  during 
a  period  when  a  license  of  the  s«ne  class 
for  which  application  is  made  was  In  effect 
at  such  place  of  business:  Provided,  That  a 
Ucense  of  the  same  class  at  such  iplaoe  of 
business  U  In  effect  on  the  date  t»e  appli- 
cation for  the  new  license,  or  tralnsfer  is 
filed.  I         ' 
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litlon), 

ledlately 

>)"    Im- 


"(d)  The  provisions  of  sribeectlon  (b) 
of  thla  section  shall  not  appli  in  any  caee 
where  an  application  is  made  for  the  Iseu- 
ance  or  transfer  of  a  wholesaler's  or  manu- 
facturer's license  for  a  plao^  of  business 
conducted  in  a  residential-  ^r  first  com- 
mercial-\ise  district  as  defined  In  the  zoning 
regulations  and  shown  in  the  ofllcial  atlases 
of  the  Zoning  Commission  if  the  zoning  of 
such  place  of  business  was  Qhanged  from 
a  less  restricted  use  to  such  rjCEldential-  or 
first-commercial-use  during  a  period  when 
a  license  of  the  same  class  for  which  appli- 
cation Is  made  was  In  effect  at  such  place  of 
b\isiness:  Provided.  That  a  license  of  the 
same  class  at  such  place  of  tuslness  la  in 
effect  on  the  date  the  application  for  the 
new  license,  or  transfer,  Is  filedl 

"(e)  In  any  case  where  an  application  is 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  Is- 
suance or  transfer  of  a  retallet's  license  fop 
a  place  of  business  conducted  in  a  residen- 
tial-use district,  or  for  the  Issuance  or  trans- 
fer of  a  wholesaler's  or  manufactiu-er's 
license  for  a  place  of  biislness  {Conducted  In 
a  residential-  or  flrst-commetcial-use  dis- 
trict, as  such  districts  are  defined  in  the 
zoning  regulations  and  shown  |n  the  ofllcial 
atlases  of  the  Zoning  Commislion.  and  the 
applicant  for  the  issuance  or  transfer  of  any 
of  the  said  licenses  Is  the  holder  of  a  similar 
license  for  any  of  the  said  places  of  busi- 
ness In  effect  on  the  date  the  application  for 
the  new  license,  or  transfer,  is  fUed,  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  entitling  such  licensee  to  any  preferential 
treatment  or  be  construed  as  faiaklng  inap- 
plicable any  provision  In  any  bther  section 
of  this  act."  r 

With  the  following  commiitee  amend- 
ment: 

'fiied, 
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nothing* 
Nothing.'* 

amenc  ment     was 
Mr.  Speiiker,  section 


On  page  3,  line  9.  strike     _  . 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "filea 

The     committee 
agreed  to. 

Mr.McMHiiAN.     ^. 

15  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage]control  Act 
as  presently  written  prohi  )its  the  is- 
suance of  retailers'  licensei  except  of 
classes  B  or  E,  for  any  busine4s  conducted 
in  a  residential-use  district  as  defined  in 
the  zoning  regulations  and  shown  in  the 
oflQcial  atlases  of  the  Zoning  Commission 
as  well  as  wholesalers'  licenses  in  resi- 
dential and  manufacturers'  licenses  in 
residential-  or  first-commer^ial-use  dis- 
tricts. Since  by  section  13]  of  the  act 
"every  annual  license  shall  dite  from  the 
1st  day  of  February  in  eaoi  year  and 
expire  on  the  31st  day  of  jjnuary  next 
after  its  issuance."  the  act  presently  pro- 
hibits the  reissuance  of  a  license  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  transfer  of  a 
license  for  the  same  place  jof  business 
where  the  zoning  of  the  premises  in 
which  the  business  operatesi  is  changed 
in  the  case  of  a  retailer  or  wlholesaler  to 
residential  and  in  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  commercial-  or;residentlal- 
use  during  the  life  of  the  license. 

At  the  present  time  the  niunber  of 
places  to  which  a  license  may  be  trans- 
ferred is  exceedingly  limited,  with  the 
result  In  many  cases  a  busineas  possessing 
an  ancoholic  beverage  control  license  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  change  tt  zoning,  a 
result  which  was  not  belipved  contem- 
plated by  either  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  or  the  Zoning  Aclt. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  tk)  overcome 
the  effect  of  section  15  of  the  itct  In  those 
cases  where  the  zoning  of  la  property 
where  a  license  is  in  effect  is  changed  to 
a  more  restricted  zoning  classification 


than  the  fcnner  soalng  daseifWatioo  and 
thus  permit  the  continued  (^Deration  of 
a  licensed  business. 

This  proposed  lec:l8latioii  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Coutnd 
Board  and  the  Commissloiiers  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Thursday  nexU 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  objection. 


LETS  MAINTAIN  OUR  WATERFOWL 

BREEDma  GROUNDS,  NOT  DRAIN 

THEM 

Mr.  REUSS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence H.  R.  10«41,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  and  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  end 
Federal  cost  sharing  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  farm  drainage  harmful  to 
wildlife,  and  to  create  corresponding  in- 
centives for  nriaintAinirtg  wet  lands  in  tbe 
conservation  reserve  program.  A  com- 
panion bill,  H.  R.  10642,  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  that  distinguished  conserva- 
tionist, the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovcur] . 

Our  national  policy  should  be  to  en- 
courage the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
Nation's  land  and  water  resources.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Government  has  been 
paying  out  millions  of  taxpayers'  dinars 
to  encourage  farmers  to  drain  wet  lands, 
particularly  In  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  Such  draiiM^e  brings  into  exist- 
ence new  surplus  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  grains.  Additional  millionB  of 
tax  dollars  are  then  spent  for  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  surplus  corn  and 
wheat,  and  for  the  soil-bank  program  to 
take  com  and  wheat  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. Further  llliistrating  the  incon- 
sistenciea,  conservation  reserve  payments 
are  now  bchig  made  to  some  instances  to 
restore  marshlands  previoosly  drained 
with  ACP  assistance.  The  drainage  pro- 
gram, by  hastening  runoff  from  the  i^tv^ 
often  causes  harmful  erosion  «tjwt  de- 
pletes our  water  reservoirs.  It  has  al- 
ready destrojred  almost  ooe-thlrd  o(  the 
Nation's  finest  breeding  groonds  for 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Secretary  of  Agricultm^  Benson  has 
been  urged  time  and  again  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  phases  of 
gls  program.  He  has  refused  to  do  so. 
H.  R.  lOMi  is  designed  to  Beet  tliis  situa- 
tion before  the  last  waterfbwl  breeding 
pound  has  been  blotted  from  tte  coi»- 
tmental  United  States. 


The  basic  authority  tm  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultm^'s  payments  to  farm- 
ers for  draining  wet  lands  is  contained 
in  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  of  1A36,  Public  Law  461 
74th  Congress.  Under  this  act  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  desigiiated 
drainage  as  an  eligible  conservation 
practice,  thereby  permitting  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  farmers  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  drainage  work  on  their 
land,  and  the  entire  cost  of  technical  as- 
sistance through  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Federal  cost-sharing  for  farm  drain- 
age was  initiated  in  the  North  Central, 
Western,  and  Southern  States  in  1942. 
Spurred  on  by  World  War  II,  by  1944 
Federal  payments  were  being  made  in 
3*7  States.  The  program  received  an  ad- 
ditional impetus  during  tbe  Korean  cod- 
flict. 

THBaa     HTTNBaSD     AKB     VUTY     THOT7SAND     POT- 
HOLES  DEAIim) 

This  drainage  of  potholes,  water-hold- 
ing depressions  varjrlng  to  size  from 
small  potholes  to  shallow  lakes  covering 
hundreds  of  acres,  has  been  most 
marked  aiul  destructive  to  the  so-called 
prairie  pothole  region  of  the  Middle 
West.  This  consists  of  39  counties  of 
eastern  North  I>akota,  44  counties  of 
eastern  South  Dakota,  and  57  eounUes 
of  western  Miimesota.  Of  the  1,350,000 
potbc^es  to  the  area  at  the  start  of  tbe 
subsidized  dramage  program,  more  than 
350,000  have  been  dramed  through  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  In  addition,  an  unknown 
number  have  been  dratoed  by  farmers 
acting  without  the  benefit  o<  Federal 
subsidy. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  tbe 
Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain,  of  North  Car- 
oUna,  is  chairman,  held  a  hearing  on 
August  15,  1957,  on  the  question  of  farm 
drainage.  The  testimony  of  Daniel  H. 
Janzen,  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  sums  up  the  danger  to 
our  shrinking  wildlife  resources  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Benson's  activities: 


1.  The  end  of  unUmlted 
for  industry  and  agricultore  ie  In  sight.  Our 
ahcriage  of  wet  l&nds  valuable  for  waterfowl 
habitat  is  nationwide.  Our  expanded  popu- 
lation has  far  more  time  to  spend  ta  recrea- 
ttonal  aetlTfties  and  )b  oonstantfy  tncreastng 
Ms  deoMiMli  oe  our  ritfaking  waterfowl  m- 
WMxrcoa.  Addftkmal  \\imm  In  watofowl 
habttat  will  aerkruEly  Jeopaxdlae  car  water- 
towl  rcaouroe  base.  Vl^e  muait  pn-auyc  and 
develop  Mm  rwiiatnhig  waterfowl  **%*r*1»t  In 
th«  United  States. 

AM  omaKATiOKAL  axsvoiiaaiLaT 

2.  The  protection  of  migratory  waterfowl 
and  its  habitat  la  nu)re  than  a  domestic  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  an  international  obligation 
of  tlw  Ve<leral  Gknwmmcnt  nmlcr  treaties 
oonduded  wttt  Onat  Britain  and  Mexico 
and  a  nottMr  of  laws  eBactad  by  tte  Obn- 
greaa  to  implement  thoae  treatlea.  We  be- 
lieve that  wholeeale  destruction,  of  vital 
waterfiuwt  production  habitat  by  agencies  of 
tlie  IMdteral  Ck/veiimu..t  ui  as  s  lesult  of 
tiMir  pfogntBf  fc  cSMvly  laooBslsCmt  wfib 
tte  oMIgatiBw  of  tte  UnitMl  StaSM  uadv 

8.  We  want  to  empbasiae  here  tliat  we  as* 
not  opposed  to  an  drainage  of  wet  lands. 
ISenoeF  are  we  opposed  to  Wcderal  subfldy 
and   technical   assistance   for   all   drainage. 


We  are,  however,  greatly  eoocemed  about 
tlie  eonttnoaaee  o*  Vedcrml  tcctanical  assist- 
ance for  dralnag*  of  wet  lands  whtcta  are  Tltal 
to  the  matntouutce  a(  our  waterfowl  re- 
sources. 

4.  The  three-State  area  of  lAnneeoCa. 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  has  pro- 
duced an  average  of  4  to  5  mUUon  ducks  an- 
nually during  the  past  7  years.  Nearly 
three -fourth  of  the  ducks  produced  In  the 
United  States  are  hatched  here.  Waterfowl 
banded  In  the  3-State  pothole  region  and 
northeastern  Montana  during  the  nesting 
season  have  been  shot  la  42  States.  Canada 
and  Latin   America. 

Breeding  ground  studies  conducted  by  tbe 
Service  in  cooperation  with  State  flsh  and 
game  departments  and  Canadian  wndlife 
agenelea  show  ooncluslveiy  that  tlie  prairie 
pothole  regton,  including  the  3 -State  area 
and  adjacent  Canada,  is  the  prtferred  breed- 
tog  habitat  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. In  19SS.  these  potholes  fumirtxed  pro- 
docticHi  babiut  for  67  percent  of  the  conti- 
ncntal   breeding   population. 

It  la  sometimes  suggested  that  drainage 
of  prairie  potholes  may  not  necessarily  be  a 
s^ous  factor  In  duck  production  because 
breeding  birds  can  find  nesting  sites  fartho' 
Bortto  in  Canada.  Breeding  ground  censusM 
during  past  years  show  conclusively  that 
such  a  northward  shift  of  breeding  birds  does 
occur  wlien  water  Is  not  abundant  In  the 
pratrie  region,  but  thU  shift  causes  a  slgnlft- 
eant  reduction  In  duck  production.  When 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  farther  south 
the  birds  wUl  shift  back  to  the  preferred 
breeding  habitat  of  the  prairie  pothole  region 
to  breed  and  nest. 

The  pratrie  potholes  thus  represent  tbe 
most  productive  natural  duck-breeding 
habitat  on  the  continent  and  any  reduction 
in  this  habitat  by  drainage  must  necesrarily 
resnlt  In  a  lower  production  potential  for 
our  waterfowl. 

5.  Destructive  soil  erosion  due  to  eload- 
bursts  and  floods  In  Minnesota  in  Angust, 
1957,  cotild  have  been  prevented  on  two 
bases;  flrst.  If  there  had  been  less  drainage 
more  of  the  water  would  have  been  stored 
temporarily  in  these  depreestons,  but  because 
of  the  drainage  it  rushed  off  rapidly;  second, 
had  there  been  more  assistance  by  th  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  staWliiBe  the  soil 
on  the  hlllsldea,  there  would  have  been  less 
damage  done  to  the  farms.  One  al  the  rea- 
sons tnat  there  was  not  more  assistance  to 
farmers  was  Iweaose  fxmds  were  not  avail- 
able.   It  has  been  my  feeling  for  many  yeats 

tbat  If    the    ■TiglTMi«frtng-t«>.h«V^l    u^^^^Yf^ 

sad  the  fundi  made  available  fov  this  drala- 
af*  were  made  avallat^  to  farmers  to  atabl- 
llae  aott  on  the  i>ti>«i>i*^  that  proWcm 
would  Juave  been  more  nearly  solved. 

■SVTN«    inLUCMTS 

6.  For  at  least  8  years  the  United  States 
Flah  and  Wildlife  Service  has  negotiated  with 
agricultural  agencies  to  find  a  cooperative 
solution  to  the  curtailment  of  drainage  dam- 
aging to  waterfowl.  After  an,  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  only  by  the  Irterests 
that  are  presently  responsible  for  that  drain- 
age- 

7.  In  keeping  with  cmrent  economy  jwl- 
Icles  hi  Oovemment.  substantial  savings  of 
somev^at  more  than  a  minion  dollars  annu- 
aUy  could  be  achieved  by  abolishing  sub- 
sfdles  for  (baluage  fn  tbe  three  pothole 
States. 

8.  The  posKloo  of  the  ITtalted  States  nsh 
and  WlMUfe  Obi  f  Ice  on  this  problem  is  that 
tile  I^Bderal  Gtovei  ument  should  not  offer 
lubsldtes  for  drainage  fn  tlie  pralrte  pothole 
regton  of  the  Dskotae  and  IDnneeota,  b»* 
cause  of  the  national  Intemst  In  the  4  mil- 
IfOB  acres  of  wwterfowt  wet  laiMte  there.  We 
do  not,  ot  eowne,  object  to  a  farmer  drain- 
ing his  land  on  his  own  tnittatlTB  at  his 
own  expense.  This  b  Ms  rlgttt  as  a  prtrate 
property  owner. 
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0.  "nie  handwriting  la  on  the  wall  for  the 
waterfowl  reaouroe  of  thla  Nation  unleaa  de- 
struction of  Ita  breeding  habitat  la  halted. 
Prompt  action  la  called  for  to  maintain  thla 
resoiirce,  and  the  recreation  It  supporta.  aa 
we  know  them  today. 

Another  witness  was  H.  R.  Morgan,  of 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  former  North  Dakota 
game  and  fish  commissioner.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  ts  also  chairman  of  the  soil- 
bank  committee  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners,  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation. 
He  said: 

muuNAOK  nfcONSiBTKirr  wma  son.  bakk 
X  should  tike  to  point  out  the  Inconsistency 
of  spending  public  funds  to  encotirage  drain- 
age of  noncroplands  which  are  to  be  placed 
In  future  crop  production  at  a  time  when 
Burpliues  of  certain  crops  are  a  problem. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  modem 
Soil  Bank  Act,  designed  to  meet  the  surplxis 
problem  which  is  the  result  of  too  much  pro- 
duction of  certain  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  public  funds 
being  expended  to  convert  more  land  into 
crop  production.  I  believe  this  to  be  In- 
efficient administration. 

Still  another  witness  was  Thomas  A. 
Schrader,  director.  Department  of  Game 
Fish  and  Parks,  State  of  South  Dakota, 
who  testified: 

DESTROYS  TTPLANQ,  TOO 

Mr.  Retjss.  Based  upon  your  years  of  ex- 
perience in  this  prairie  pothole  area,  both 
in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  as  di- 
rector of  the  South  Dakota  Oame  Commls- 
alon,  do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  federally  subsidized  drainage  program  has 
had  an  effect  on  wildlife  production? 

Mr.  ScHBADKR.  It  has  had  a  tremendous 
adverse  effect  on  wildlife,  not  only  on  water- 
fowl, which  Is  primarily  the  Interest  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but  biologists  in 
the  South  Dakota  Oame  and  Fish  Depart- 
ment are  of  the  opinion  that  this  drainage 
does  more  harm  to  the  upland  game,  pri- 
marily pheasant,  than  It  does  to  the  water- 
fowl. We  have  lost  tremendous  acreages  of 
very  valuable  upland  game  habitat  In  addi- 
tion to  the  waterfowl  production  that  has 
been  lost. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Do  you  have  an  opinion,  baaed 
on  your  actual  observation,  as  to  whether  the 
effect  of  the  federally  subsidized  farm  drain- 
ag:e  program  In  tbe  pothole  area  has  been 
primarily  one  of  bringing  new  land  Into  pro- 
duction as  opposed  to  some  other  purpose? 

Mr.  ScHKAOEs.  Well,  all  of  it  brings  new 
land  Into  production.  In  fact,  it  got  Its  start 
during  tbe  war.  This  program  was  first  ac- 
celerated by  the  effort  during  tbe  war  to  put 
new  land  into  production.  It  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  early  places  which  would  increase 
production  badly  needed  during  the  war.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  a  place,  from 
my  experience,  where  drainage  would  not  In- 
crease production.  Now  there  may  be  places 
where  that  Is  the  case.  But  In  the  pothole 
country  I  have  never  seen  a  drainage  project 
that  did  not  have  as  its  ultimate  end  result 
an  Increase  In  production.  It  Is  primarily 
for  the  production  of  com  and  flax,  which  we 
have  too  much  of  already. 

Mr.  Reuss.  When  you  say  that  you  have 
never  seen  a  pothole  drainage  project  which 
has  had  any  other  result  than  increasing  the 
area  devoted  to  producing  crops,  how  many 
potholes,  or  former  potholes,  have  you  looked 
at  in  the  last  12  yeara? 

Mr.  ScHRADEa.  I  suppose  that  I  have  seen 
10,000  of  them  personally.  X  have  been  em-' 
ployed  in  this  work  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
seen   thousands  and  thousands  of   drained 


potholes.  I  have  taken  a  good  miny  of  the 
photographs  that  we  have  In  ovir  Ales  In  the 
office.  I 

DEAIMAOX  VASTLY  aXCaEDfl  ACQUT^nOIT 

A  comparison  between  fedel^lly  as- 
sisted wet  lands  drainage  progfams  and 
federally  acquired  waterfowl  l^bitat  in 
the  three  prairie  pothole  Stat^  for  the 
period  1951-55  shows  devastati|ic:ly  how 
much  faster  we  are  moving  t^  destroy 
duck  habitat  than  to  acquire  it 


\9h\ 

1952 

19.'3 

19.M 

1965 


Total.. 


ACP  drainage 


Funds 
spent  > 


Dock 

habitat 

removed 

(acres)' 


$871,380 
1. 089,  8.M 
1, 077, 639 
1,117,976 
1,482,877  I 


40.700 

63,700 
61,  100 
40.300 

SO,  900 


5,639^723       256,700 


I 


FWS  ^ulsition 


Fnndi 
spent 


18.731 

O 

13,05  5 

i.r  J 

46,62} 


67, 61  } 


Duck 

habitat 

Bcquired 

(acres)* 


647 

87 

785 

282 


3,462 


of  tot'il 
(  uck  produc- 
19.3  per- 

ronservation 


•Source;  Annual  summaries  of  AC  PS 

*  Source:  FWS  estimates  based  on  2.^  percent 
ACP  draloafce  In  the  140  counties  where 
tloD  is  important.    These  estimates  repre^t 
cent  of  all  reported  drainage  for  the  3  State 

•  Annual  reports  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Commission. 

As  the  above  table  shows,  th^  agricul- 
ture conservation  program  was  spending 
83  times  as  much  to  destroy  waterfowl 
habitat  as  the  Pish  and  Wildlile  Service 
was  spending  to  acquire  it.  In  terms  of 
acres,  ACP  was  removing  74  i  times  as 
many  acres  of  wetlands  as  FWS  acquirefl: 

Faced  with  this  indictment  of  the  farm 
drainage  program  in  the  prairie  pothole 
States,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
spokesman  at  the  August  15,  1957,  hear- 
ing sought  to  justify  the  Department's 
activities  by  insisting  that  the!  program 
was  good  conservation.  WheA  pressed 
how  a  program  that  was  wasteful  of  wa- 
ter, destructive  of  wildlife  habitat,  and 
inconsistent  with  soil-bank  objectives 
could  be  called  conservation,  Deputy 
Administrator  Gladwyn  E.  You  ng  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  test  fled  that 
by  draining  their  marshy  area*  iarmers 
can  shift  crop  production  to  [lowlands 
that  are  less  subject  to  soil  erosion  than 
their  uplands.  It  seems  to  mfe  a  more 
sensible  approach  would  be  foi  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  agriculture 
conservation  program  servicl  to  at- 
tempt to  save  the  uplands  from  erosion 
by  Vigorously  promoting  pracoces  such 
as  terracing,  contouring,  and  fifripb crop- 
ping, rather  than  let  the  upl^dik.go  to 
pot  and  then  attempt  to  reooqp  Hieexted 
land  by  draining  wetlands.  Tnis^s  not 
the  first  time  that  true  conservation  has 
been  trespassed  against  In  thej  name  of 
conservation. 


KOTESV 


True 


CONSEBVATIONISTS  PSC 

conservationists  have  ^protested 


for  many  years  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's farm  drainage  activities  in  the 
prairie  pothole  States.  Fromi  time  to 
time,  the  Department  of  Agric^ture  has 
thrown  a  crumb  to  its  critics  by|  adding  a 
word  here  or  a  phrase  there  ta  its  farm 
drainage  regulations.  In  1952llanguage 
was  added  requiring  due  consideration  to 
the  maintenance  of  wildlife  resources. 
Starting  in  1955  language  was  aqded  pro- 


hibiting drainage  assistance  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  bringing  new  land 
into  crop  production.  Apparently  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  no  se- 
rious effort  to  enforce  even  these  loose 
limitations.  An  Inspector  JTor  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  conducted  a  survey 
of  ACP  drainage  activities  tn  North  Da- 
kota in  1955  and  1956.  Of  the  acreage 
drained  during  these  2  ye|u-s  in  North 
Dakota,  he  reported,  48.1  ^rcent — 13.4 
percent  of  the  total  numbei*  of  potholes 
drained — was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture'*  regulations. 
This  high  percentage  of  Violations  of 
even  the  Department's  loctse  rules  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  I  leaving  the 
drainage  program  to  such  ai  large  extent 
in  the  hands  of  county  agricultural  sta- 
bilization conservation  committees. 

On  August  9.  1957,  the  Agriculture 
Conservation  Program  Service  issued 
still  a  new  regulation  on  dkrainage  sub- 
sidies, as  follows:  I 

1101.976.  Practice  C-0:  Conftructlng  per- 
manent open  drainage  systems  to  dispose  of 
excess  water.  Federal  cost-sharing  may  be 
authorized  for  clearing  the  nfceesary  mini- 
mum width  right-of-way.  federal  coet- 
sharlng  may  be  authorized  for  the  spreading 
of  spoU  banks  where  this  Is  necessary  for  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  drainage  system. 
No  Federal  cost-sharing  will  be  aUowed  for 
ditches,  the  primary  ptu-pose  pf  which  Is  to 
bring  new  land  into  agrlcultunal  production. 
This  practice  is  not  applicable  to  land  other 
than  that  devoted  to  the  pro<]uction  of  cul- 
tivated crops  or  crops  normally  seeded  to  hay 
or  pasture  during  at  least  2  pt  the  6  years 
preceding  that  In  which  the  practice  Is  ap- 
plied; provided,  however,  that, upon  a  show- 
ing by  a  farmer  applicant  fot  this  practice 
that  the  land  on  which  the  pilactice  Is  to  be 
applied  was  in  cultivated  cropf,  tame  hay,  or 
seeded  pasture  2  years  out  of!  10  years  pre- 
ceding the  application  applied  for,  he  may 
be  allowed  cost-shares  as  to  such  land.  The 
Installation  of  this  practice  on  eligible  land 
shall  not  be  ineligible  for  coet-lhares  because 
its  use  results  in  incidental  drainage  on  in- 
eligible land.  No  Federal  cost»-shares  are  al- 
lowable for  cleaning  a  ditch,  installing  cross- 
ing structures,  or  for  other  ittructures  pri- 
marily for  the  convenience  od  the  farm  op- 
erator. In  the  installation  ofl  drainage  ssrs- 
tems,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  of  wildlife  habitat. 

rKDXXAI,   GOBBI.XDTO0OK 

This  regulation  was  apt^  character- 
ized In  the  September  1,  1957,  Issue  of 
Conservation  News,  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,!  as — 

A  classic  example  of  Federal  gobbledygook. 
The  loopholes  are  plenty  big  enough  to  drive 
a  bulldocer  or  a  dragline  through  at  any 
point- •.••  The  phrase  "primary  purpose" 
in  the  third  sentence  nbove  permits  local 
committees  in  charge  of  ACB  payment*  to 
say  that  bringing  new  land  l4to  production 
Is  merely  Incidental  to  another  purpose,  say 
the  drylng-up  of  wet  fringes  of  a  pothole 
that  have  been  farmed  in  yeara  of  subnormal 
rainfall.  The  effect  of  the  iong,  involved 
fourth  sentence  is  2  in  10  ye^rs;  the  2  in  6 
proposal  is  meaningless.  If  de^lte  the  fore- 
going loopholes  It  still  bothers  the  con- 
science of  a  cotmty  committee  to  approve  the 
drainage  of  a  pothole,  the  fifth  sentence 
clearly  opens  the  way  for  ditches  passing  In- 
cidentally through  permanenib  potholes  to 
reach  adjacent  eligible  land. 


The  Bureau  of  Sport 
Wildlife  of  the  Department 
on  August  27.  1957.  had 


FtLsherles  and 

Of  Interior 
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discouraging  commoit  to  make  on  tbe 

new  ACP  regulation: 

The  1958  ACPS  program  regulattosia  tat 
drainage  assistance  under  practices  C-0  ttT»>^ 
C-10  have  been  carefuUy  studied.  In  oar 
review  of  these  regulations  ptartlcular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  new  language  they 
contain  which  purportedly  was  included  to 
clarify  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Agrtcntture  In  administering 
tbe  program.  Oxir  concltision  Is  that  the 
1958  regulations  provide  naore  encourage- 
ment through  Federal  assistance  for  drain- 
age of  farm  wetlands  than  comparable  regu- 
lations of  the  past  several  years. 

Under  practice  C-9,  the  wording  of  the 
first  two  sentences  authorizing  cost-sharing 
for  clearing  rights-of-way  and  for  the  sp>read- 
Ing  of  spoil  banks  is  tbe  same  as  in  1957. 
Tbe  third  sentence  which  states  that  Federal 
cost-sharing  will  not  be  allowed  for  ditches, 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring 
new  land  into  production,  likewise  to  tbe 
same  as  last  year.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  term  "primary  purpose"  is  widely 
used  as  a  Justification  for  assisting  drainage 
which  does  bring  substantial  acreages  of  new 
land  into  production. 

The  fourth  sentence  apparently  Is  a  new 
attempt  to  deQne  land  eligible  for  drainage 
assistance.  Although  the  first  portion  of 
this  sentence  states  that  the  practice  Is  not 
applicable  to  land  other  than  that  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cultivated  crops,  seeded 
hay  or  pasture  during  2  of  the  preceding  5 
years,  a  following  proviso  nullifies  this  re- 
striction by  stating  that  cost-sharing  will  be 
allowed  for  lands  shown  to  be  in  production 
of  such  crops  2  out  of  the  preceeding  10 
years.  Thus,  under  this  portion  of  the  regu- 
lation, lands  i^lch  are  considered  as  unfit 
for  cultivation,  tame  hay.  or  seeded  pasture 
80  percent  of  the  time  are  now  eligible  for 
drainage  cost-sharing.  Drainage  of  such 
lands  obviously  destroys  much  waterfowl 
habitat  and  Increases  the  acreage  of  land 
under  cultivation. 

The  fifth  sentence  authorizes  cost-sharing 
for  drainage  of  eUglble  lands  which  cannot  be 
drained  withotrt  also  draining  Ineligible 
lands.  This  is  a  new  provision  In  the  regula- 
tions, although  the  practice  of  allowing  such 
coet-sharlng  is  not  new.  In  past  years,  in- 
eligible wetlands  have  been  drained  with 
Federal  funds  and  technical  assistance  when 
they  were  located  between  an  eligible  area 
and  the  terminal  point  of  the  ditch  necessary 
to  drain  this  eligible  area.  Situations  of  this 
type  comprised  some  of  the  more  flagrant  de- 
viations from  the  stated  policy  of  the  agricul- 
tural ftgencles  assisting  dralna^.  Inclusion 
Of  this  new  language  apparently  is  Intended 
to  provide  outright  policy  authortzatlon,  at 
the  national  level,  for  such  cases,  which  ta 
the  past  have  been  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
local  Interpretation.  In  effect,  this  provi- 
sion in  the  1958  regulations  will  nrtake  aU 
potholes  susceptible  to  legal  drainage. 

The  last  two  sentences  in  the  regulations 
for  practice  C-9  contain  no  new  provisions 
over  thoee  incltided  in  the  1957  docket. 

The  regulations  for  practice  O-IO  In  the 
1958  docket  include  provisions  identical  with 
those  in  practice  C-9.  Our  conunents  on 
these  provisions  apply  to  the  regulations  for 
both  practices. 

On  the  whole,  the  1958  regulations  for 
ACPS  practices  C-9  and  C-10  do  not  reflect 
cooperative  or  sympathetic  consideration  of 
the  views  oT  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdllfe  cm  the  impact  of  drainage  on 
waterfowl  habitat.  M^e  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Btireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  VPild- 
iife  was  not  provided  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view these  regulations  prior  to  their  ac- 
ceptance by  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FaUSniATKO    BT    SECaETAST    BENBOK 

The  frustration  of  any  conservationist 
Who  has  tiied  to  stem  Secretary  Ben- 
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SMj'g  f  mrm-drainace  program  Is  weD  de- 
scribed in  an  article  by  Harold  Titos, 
Big  Man  Prom  a  Little  Town,  in  the 
February  1958  issue  of  Pieid  and  84ream. 
Mr.  Titus  tells  at  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton of  Dr.  J.  H.  Shaeffer.  (rf  Parker, 
S.  Dak.,  president  of  the  South  DaiLota 
Wildlife  Federation: 

Another  cncotmtcr  that  the  doctor  ehar- 
acterlaes  aa  hla  greatest  hour  of  frustration 
was  staged  in  Waahington,  when  he  appeared 
with  others  before  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
E2xa  Benson  to  protest  the  drainage  program. 
After  a  long  talk  about  the  sttuatfon  with 
South  Dakota's  Senator  Cask,  Shaeffer  got 
an  appointment  with  high  brass  of  SOS  and 
ACP,  "certainly  figured  that  was  a  break," 
confesses  Jim.  "I  was  sure  that  if  I  oould  sit 
down  with  key  oAciala  I  could  make  them 
understand  how  we  feel,  and  why.  But 
when  I  got  there,  here  were  these  two  high- 
ups  and  each  had  two  assistants  at  his  el- 
bow. Bvery  time  I  made  a  statement  or 
asked  a  qnsstion  they  turned  on  an  sva- 
landw  of  statistles  and  dtattons  that  Just 
■mothered  me."  If  they  couldnt  stop  me 
dead  with  the  data  they  had  with  them,  they 
sent  out  for  another  big  batch.  I  knew 
ftx)m  living  on  the  land  that  the  water  was 
disappearing  because  of  the  drainage  pro- 
gram administered  by  thoee  men.  My  own 
tax  doUan  were  being  shelled  out  to  hurry 
water  off  the  land,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
one  of  the  original  concepts  of  oonserva- 
tlon  as  proctolmed  by  the  Soil  CosMervation 
Service.  More  of  my  tax  dollars  were  being 
used  to  pay  farmers  for  raising  more  siir- 
pluses  on  those  drained  acres.  I  knew  that 
the  water  table  In  my  State  was  dropping 
and  that,  If  htotory  supplies  any  precedent, 
another  drought  would  come  and  the  Great 
Plains  wouM  need  every  natural  wet  q>ot 
to  siu-vivc  U. 

"But  I  couldn't  get  to  first  base,"  he  says. 
"I  was  Just  a  little  fellow  from  a  little  town 
and  trying  to  mix  with  the  big  time." 

THB  OBAMea'S  FOEtrlOir 

H.  R.  10641  Is  designed  to  end  FMeral 
aid  for  farm  drainage  where  wildlife 
interests  are  adversely  affected,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  see  to  it  that  farmers  In 
the  area  affected  become  eligible  to  re- 
ceire  incentive  payments  for  maintain- 
ing their  wetlands  roughly  equivalent  to 
what  they  would  have  received  for  drain- 
ing them.  The  bffl  is,  therefore,  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  fairiy  with  farmers  in  the 
prairie  pothole  area,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  not  put  at  a  financial  disadvantage 
With  farmers  in  other  areas  who  may  re- 
celre  help  for  drainaire.  This  is  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  ressearch, 
directcH-.  the  National  Grange,  in  his  let- 
ter of  August  16,  1957,  to  the  Honorable 
L.  H.  PouNXAiN,  chairman.  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   Mr.  Zimmerman's  letter  states: 

Under  the  dtcumstsncea,  the  Orange  be- 
lieves: 

1.  That  the  prairie  potholes  have  a  unique 
value  88  breeding  grounds  for  waterfowl 
pro&vKticm; 

3.  That  tbe  dilef  benefleiartes  of  pothcrfe 
malnteiianec  are  sportsmen  living  in  sections 
of  tbe  country  at  some  distance  f^om  tbe 
poUvolea; 

3.  That  farmers  owning  the  potholes  can- 
not In  Justice  and  fairness  be  deprived,  for 
the  benefit  of  sportsmen,  of  Income  opportu- 
nities and  Government  program  assistance 
available  to  other  fanners;  and 

4.  That  a  prograat  sboold  be  devised  and 
put  into  operatkm  whereby  sportsmen  and 
hunters  benefiting  ixom  poUkols  aaaintenance 


will  eompcoaata  pothole  cnraen  for  such 
■BainteBanea:  llkte  might  be  acconqiUitoad. 
lor  exanapte.  by  an  taoeaae  In  tta*  dnelt- 
■taaap  tm  or  aaaae  other  heaiae  fas  azraan- 
Bcnt  for  htmters^" 

lEAl  OFBU 

The  text  of  H.  R.  10641  fellows: 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  section  T  of  the 
Soil  CoDserratlasi  and  Domestic  AHotnent 
Act  (16  IT.  8.  C  sec.  6S0g)  ts  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followteg  new 
subseetion: 

"(h)  No  assbtance  shall  be  fte-nlshed  for 
draining  wetlands,  either  through  grants  or 
by  technical  asstotanoe,  miless  advance  no- 
****  "f**^  propoeed  assistance  has  been  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  and  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  furnished  only  upon  concur- 
renee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  a 
finding  that  wildlife  preservation  win  not  be 
materially  harmed  by  tbe  proposed  drainage. 
Th»  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrleunxire  riiall  ^Anttj  develop 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  expeditious 
administration  of  this  subeectlon." 

See.  a.  (s)  Section  107  (a>  (I)  of  ttie  Soil 
Bank  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  sec.  1831  (a)>  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
toe  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  to  maintain  for  the  contract  period  a 
specifically  designated  acreage  of  wetlands 
on  the  farm." 

(b)  Section  107  (a)  (7)  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  to  wildlife  management  of  wetlands 
acreages." 

(c)  Section  107  (b)  (2)  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "In  establishing  such  rates  in  the 
case  of  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of 
wetlands,  the  Secretary  shaU  also  take  Into 
consideration  the  value  of  such  wetlands 
for  wildlife  and  water  conservation  pur- 
poses and  the  Incentive  necessary  to  prevent 
their  drainage.  The  aggregate  of  the  an- 
nual payments  made  to  producers  la  any 
State  In  a  year  for  main  tinning  wetlands 
shall  not  exceed  the  s\un  of  the  amnM^t^f 
paid  producers  In  that  State  under  thla  sub- 
title for  maintaining  wetlands  and  the 
amounts  granted  or  expended  In  such  state 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  for  draining  wetlands.  In 
that  1  of  the  S  preceding  year*  in  which 
such  sums  was  the  largest." 

(d)  Section  107  of  such  act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsections: 

"(e)  In  determining  the  lands  la  any 
acreage  to  be  covered  by  cootractors  for  the 
maintenance  of  wetlands,  the  Secretary 
sbaU  give  priority  to  lands  foe  which  drain- 
age aid  under  the  Soil  Conservatloii  and 
Dotnestic  AlloUncnt  A«t  has  Iteen  requested. 

"^f)  The  Secretary,  ha  agreement  wtth 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nmy  dek^ate 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  ol  his 
duties  hereunder  relating  to  titke  malatc- 
nance  of  wetiaada  »nd  to  wUdhfe  manage- 
ment thereof  aa  he  deems  can  best  be  car- 
ried out  by  such  a  ddegatioQ." 

OETAUfD   ANALYSIS 

There  follows  a  detailed  analysis  of 
H.  R.  10641. 

Section  1:  This  rata  off  aasistance  for 
farm  drainage  under  the  Soil  Conservatkm 
and  Domestic  Aliotaaeat  Act  of  1936  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  wUd- 
Ufe  preservation  win  be  matertally  harmed 
by  the  proposed  drainage,  n  should  be 
noted  that  tikis  provisioD  maitiy  cuts  off 
Federal  assistanca  and,  at  course,  does  not 
prevent  a  farmer  from  going  ahead  on  his 
own.  By  providing  that  tbe  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  shall  develop  regu- 
lations for  carrying  out  the  Secretary  of 
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tattadoK^  wlldllfs  proteetlTe  power,  the  sec- 
tion makes  posslbla  speedy  atlmlnlstratlon. 
For  example,  the  Secretaries  might  well  de- 
cide to  concentrate  on  proposed  drainages  In 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  wildlife  preservation  is  acute,  and  to 
refrain  from  interfering  with  the  drainage 
program  elsewhere. 

Section  2:  (a)  This  subsection  amends  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956  by  specifically  includ- 
ing in  the  consenration-reserve  program  the 
maintenance  of  wetlands.  According  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  maintenance  of 
wetlands  is  not  included  in  the  act  as  it 
now  stands. 

(b)  This  subsection  allows  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiire  to  reqiiire  not  only  that  wet- 
lands be  maintained  but  that  wildlife-man- 
agement practices  be  performed,  if  the  appli- 
cant is  to  receive  conservation-reserve  an- 
nual pajnnents. 

(c)  This  subsection  does  two  things. 
First,  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  "take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
such  wetlands  for  wildlife  and  water-con- 
servation purposes  and  the  incentive  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  drainage"  in  establish- 
ing conservation  reserve  payments.  Sec- 
ond, It  sets  a  ceiling  on  what  may  be  paid 
to  farmers  in  any  one  year.  This  ceiling 
seems  necessary  because  otherwise  tbere 
would  be  nothing  to  stop  farmers  from  all 
over  the  country  af^lying  for  conservation- 
reserve  payments  for  whatever  wetlands 
they  happen  to  have  on  their  farm. 
The  ceiling  set  up  by  this  subsection 
is  the  sum  of  the  highest  amounts  paid  in 
that  State  in  the  3  prior  years  under  a  com- 
bination of  the  existing  farm-drainage  pro- 
gram and  the  proposed  wetlands -mainte- 
nance program  of  the  conservation  reserve. 
For  example,  in  order  to  determine  the 
celling  under  this  subsection  for  lUnnesota 
for  conservation -reserve  wetlands-mainte- 
nance payments  for  the  year  1956,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Federal  drainage  expend- 
itures for  Minnesota  for  1955,  1954,  and  1953, 
which  come  to  $333,000,  •182,000,  and  $302,- 
000,  respectively  (since  the  conservation- 
reserve  program  was  not  In  existence,  no 
expenditures  for  maintaining  wetlands  were 
made  in  these  years).  Since  the  highest 
amount  is  $333,000,  the  limit  to  be  spent  in 
Minnesota  for  1956  would  have  been  $333,000. 

(d)  This     subsection    does     two     things. 

First,  it  gives  priority  for  obtaining  con- 
servation-reserve payments  for  wetlands 
maintenance  to  farmers  who  have  applied 
for  Federal  aid  in  draining  tbeir  wetlands, 
and  have  been  turned  down.  The  purpose, 
obvlotisly,  is  to  avoid  hardship  toward  and 
discrimination  against  farmers  in  the  Mln- 
nesota-Dakotas  area. 

Second,  it  permits  delegation  of  functions 
having  to  do  with  wetlands  maintenance 
and  management  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
This  provision  Is  Included  because  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  is  already  vested  with  many  wet- 
lands-management functions,  mostly  on  the 
Federal  wildlife  refuges.  It  may  well  be 
thought  economical  and  efficient  to  have 
this  portion  of  the  soil  bank  farmed  out  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  10641  will  compen- 
sate farmers  for  doing  what  Is  best  for 
their  land,  not  for  doing  what  is  worst 
for  their  land.  I  hope  that  it  becomes 
law. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  BIRTHDAY  OP 
HON.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  FOR- 
MER MEMBER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CX>NGRESS 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 


The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenkn  from 
California?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  on  this, 
another  anniverssiry  of  the  birtn  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  February  12, 1  again  find 
particular  pleasure  and  inspiration  by 
reading  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more 
recent  available  facts  about  him,  as  well 
as  reviewing  some  of  my  own  personal 
files  and  library  of  him.  Abranam  Lin- 
coln, SIS  you  know,  was  a  Member  of  the 
United  States. House  of  Repreientatlves 
during  the  30th  Congress,  from.  March  4, 
1847,  to  March  3,  1849.  { 

And,  in  passing.  I  recall  that!  annually 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  signiflcant 
birthday  of  a  great  American  statesman 
and  great  American  President.  I  did  be- 
gin in  1949  taking  occasion  to  make  some 
remarks  similar  to  those  I  now;  make. 

When  Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  again  visited 
Lincoln's  birthplace  at  Hodger^ille,  Ky., 
and  again  viewed  the  origins^  Lincoln 
cabin  there  in  the  national;  park  at 
Hodgenville,  which  was  during  our  fol- 
lowing of  the  Lincoln  Trail  fro^  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  was  as^ssinated 
at  Ford's  Theater,  to  his  magnificent 
tomb  at  Springfield,  ni..  we  included  in 
that  trail  trip  by  auto  en  route  to  our 
home  in  southern  California,  at  least  a 
short  stop  and  visit  to  each  anj  every  of 
the  spots  and  place  where  histo^  records 
for  public  information  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  lived,  or  worked,  or  prac- 
ticed law,  or  forded  a  stream,  and  also 
included  those  places  of  piA)lic  pro- 
nouncement where  the  faiher  and 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  for 
a  bit,  or  crossed  a  river,  or  buat  a  cabin 
en  route  from  Kentucky  to  Iniiana  and 
Illinois.  This  was  a  very  enriching  ex- 
perience to  my  wife  and  me  and  I  recom- 
mend that  those  of  you  who  pof  sibly  can 
do  so  and  have  a  similar  thrilling  ex- 
perience, j 

I  remember  that  at  the  placejof  record 
at  Hodgenville  we  saw  an  original  docu- 
ment in  the  handwriting  of  Bersheba 
Lincoln,  widow  of  Thomas  Lin<}oln — who 
was  the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
which  said :  I 

Sir,  you  will  please  give  a  llcenie  for  Wm. 
Brumfleld  to  marry  Anne  Limcoln,  my 
daughter.  Olven  under  my  hand  tills  Sd 
of  February  1801.  | 

And  again  we  saw  on  the  cdtnerstone 
of  the  original  Lincoln  birthplu^  cabin 
the  following: 

This  Is  on  the  original  farm  i  Ite  of  200 
acres  owned  by  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of 
Abraham,  for  which  he  paid  $230  and  a  few 
other  costs. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  piirticipate 
and  cooperate  in  the  very  worthy  and 
educational  functions,  as  a  njember  of 
the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  their  presentation  of  and  pro- 
mulgation of  the  life  and  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  I 

I  have  another  recommendation  which 
is  that  every  member  of  this  gteat  legis- 
lative body  who  has  not  already  done  so 
go  to  the  Lincoln  Museum  located  in  the 
Pord's  Theater  building  where  our  for- 
mer colleague  was  shot  by  th*  assassin 
John  Wilkes  Booth  on  the  night  of  April 
14,  1865.  and  by  all  means  take  all  the 
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members  of  your  own  family' with  you. 
Amongst  other  historic  exhibits  you 
will  there  be  able  to  see  and  to  read  and 
to  appreciate  some  of  the  original  quota- 
tions by  Abraham  LincoUi  which  are 
exhibited  on  certain  panels.]  Some  of  the 
favorites  of  mine  I  reread  whenever  I  can 
are  as  follows :  I 

I  was  born  and  have  ever  remained  in  the 
most  humble  walks  of  liie.  I  have  no  wealthy 
or  popular  relations  or  friends  to  recommend 
me.  (Lincoln's  first  pubUc  address.  New 
Salem,  lU..  March  9.  193:2.)  , 

I  am  not  an  accomplished  {lawyer;  1  find 
quite  as  much  material  for  a  licture  in  those 
points  wherein  I  have  falle4.  as  in  those 
wherein  I  have  been  moderaiely  successful. 
(Notes  for  a  law  lecture,  Ju^y  1,  i960  (?). 
The  Life  and  Writings  of  Abmham  Lincoln. 
PhUip  Van  Doren  Stem.)  j 

As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  I  would  not  be 
a  master — this  expresses  my  lidea  of  democ- 
racy. (Written  about  August  1858;  Lincoln: 
His  Life  in  Photographs,  Stefan  Lorant.) 

I  am  glad  I  made  the  lata  race.  *  •  •  I 
believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will 
tell  for  the  cause  of  civil  libeitty  long  after  I 
am  gone.  (Letter  to  A.  O.  He  ory,  November 
19.  1858.) 

Tou  can  vote  for  me  1*  your  neighbors  wUl 
let  you.  (Letter  to  Nathaniel  Origsby,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1860.)  ] 

If  you  know  of  any  other  men  who  think 
they  are  bigger  than  I  am,  le)t  me  know.  I 
want  to  put  them  all  in  my  0abinet.  (Said 
to  a  friend  in  Springfield;  .The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Abraham  Lincolh,  Philip  Van 
Doren  Stern.)  ] 

I  would  rather  have  Democrats  I  know 
than  Republicans  I  don't  ki^ow.  (Said  to 
Judge  Joseph  Gillespie;  Abraham  Lincoln: 
The  Prairie  Tears,  Carl  Sandpurg.) 

My  •  •  •  object  •  •  •  is  [to  save  the 
Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  (Letter  to  Horace  Qreeley.  August 
22.  1862.)  i 

Upon  this  act,  *  •  •  I  invokes  the  consid- 
erate judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  CJod.  {[Emancipation 
Proclamation,  January  I,  1863[) 

Tills  Nation,  tinder  God.  shaU  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom.  (Gettysbiuf;  Address,  No- 
vember 19.  1863.)  j 

Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  toe  work  we  are 
in.     (Second  inauguration,  March  4,  1865.) 

To  bind  up  the  Nat. on 's  wounds.  (Lin- 
coin's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  March  4. 
1865.)  I 

If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  mueh  less  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  tils  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  oth^r  business.  I 
do  the  very  best  I  know  how-»-the  very  best 
I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  dolOg  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  woat  amount  to 
anything.  If  the  end  brings  |ne  out  wrong, 
10  angels  swearing  I  wtis  right  would  make 


at  the  White 
B.    Carpenter; 
Christopher 


no  difference.     (Conversation 

House,    reported    by    Frank 

sovirce:     Familiar    Quotation^, 

Morley,  ed..  Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston.  i948, 

p.  458.) 

In  my  personal  records! and  flies  in 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Illinois,  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  itemized  records  I  have  of 
any  Member  of  Congress  is  that  of  "Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  30th  Conigress,  2d  ses- 
sion, for  December  1848  through  March 
1849."  I 

When  I  spoke  of  hi§  life!  on  February 
12,  1951,  to  this  august  body  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  142d  birthday,  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  While  here  in 
Washington  he  generally  lived  at  M«. 
Spriggs'  boarding  house  hei  e  on  the  Hill 
where  at  the  present  time  the  Library 
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of  Congress  is  situated,  and  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  Committee  and  also  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  War  De- 
partment. It  appears  the  principal  is- 
sues of  those  days  were  the  War  with 
Mexico,  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  western  migration,  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California  and  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians. 

The-  recognized  authority  on  the  life 
and  doings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Carl 
Sandburg,  says  of  him  as  follows: 

To  understand  the  humor  of  this  merry, 
serious,  sad  man,  one  mtist  remember  his 
'  sympathy  and  understanding  for  men  and 
■  bis  deep  faith  in  God.  He  moved  without 
the  slightest  Jar  from  telling  a  funny  story 
to  a  decision  on  some  serious  problem  of 
Government  or  to  a  declaration  of  his  faith 
In  the  providence  of  Almighty  God. 

And  historian  Sandburg  also  writes 
that  Lincoln  was  paid  a  visit  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  Presbyterian 
Synod,  and  that,  when  they  voiced  their 
confidence  in  him  as  President.  Lincoln 
made  to  them  an  avowal  of  religious 
faith,  as  follows: 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  was  a  more 
devout  man  than  I  am.  Nevertheless  amid 
the  greatest  dlfflcultles  of  my  administra- 
tion, when  I  could  see  no  other  resort.  I 
would  place  my  whole  reliance  in  God. 
knowing  that  all  would  go  well,  and  then  He 
would  decide  for  the  right. 

In  these  brief  remarks  by  me  on  this 
anniversary  of  he  who  is  affectionately 
called  "citizen  of  the  ages."  I  wish  to 
again  very  earnestly  urge  each  of  you, 
my  distinguished  colleagues — regardless 
of  political  party  registration  or  philos- 
ophy to  become  very  much  more  ac- 
quainted with  and  to  apply  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  great  martyr  to  the  best 
there  was  and  still  is  in  the  life  of  our 
beloved  Nation. 

And,  while  the  text  of  the  famous 
Gettysburg  Address  of  November  19. 
1863,  is  no  doubt  at  least  as  well  known 
as  the  text  of  any  speech  in  American 
history.  I  close  my  remarks  by  again  in- 
cluding it  for  your  refreshment  and  in- 
spiration. He  having  been  a  Member  of 
this  great  legislative  forum,  and  having 
been  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  set  a  pattern  of  habitually  prac- 
ticing justice,  fairness,  wholesomeness, 
patriotism,  and  dedication  to  his  public 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  should 
always  be  a  beacon  light  to  our  own  daily 
paths  and  practices  and  attitudes. 

Pour  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent,  a  new 
Nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War. 
testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  It.  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  died  here,  that  the  Nation  might  live. 
This  we  may.  in  all  propriety,  do.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow,  thU  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  hallowed  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  wUl 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here;  while  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
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It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thxis  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us— that,  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion—that we  here  highly  resolve  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  Na- 
tion shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  p«ople,  shall  not  perisb  Irom  tbe 
earth. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  marks  the  146th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  a  great  American  and 
one  of  Georgia's  immortals — Alexander 
Hamilton  Stephens.  Puny,  sickly,  and 
and  orphan  at  14  Alexander  Stephens 
rose  from  a  poor  plowboy  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  Governor  of  my  State.  Affection- 
ately known  as  Little  EUick.  Mr. 
Stephens  made  up  in  towering  intellect 
and  an  unquenchable  spirit  what  na- 
ture had  denied  him  in  physique  and 
health.  Dl  health  and  infirmity  fol- 
lowed him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Little  Ellick's  father  was  a  small- 
scale  farmer  in  what  was  then  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.  Alexander  Stephens  re- 
ceived little  in  the  way  of  formal 
schooling  before  the  age  of  15.  Yet  he 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1832.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  2  years  later. 
Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  to  his  first 
term  in  Congress  in  1843.  He  retired 
because  of  ill  health  16  years  later  as 
the  clouds  of  wai*  lowered  over  this  coun- 
try. 

Alexander  Stephens  revered  the  Con- 
stitution. He  opposed  the  Mexican  War 
on  strictly  constitutional  grounds.  He 
opposed  nullification  and  secession  for 
the  same  reason.  When  Georgia  voted 
208  to  89  to  follow  South  Carolina  in 
secession.  Alexander  Stephens  was  1 
of  the  89.  Indeed,  many  northern  lead- 
ers including  Mr.  Lincoln  had  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Stephens  would  be  able 
by  sheer  oratory  and  influence  to  pre- 
vent Georgia  from  joining  the  broad 
movement  of  secession.  Ke  bowed  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  and  thereafter  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  South  with  a 
zeal  and  devotion  matched  by  few 
others.  He  became  vice  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  in  Feb- 
ruary 1861  when  the  fatal  die  had  been 
cast. 

After  the  end  of  the  war  Alexander 
Stephens  served  in  the  43d,  44th,  45th, 
and  46th  Congresses  as  Representative 
from  my  State.  He  became  Governor  of 
Georgia  in  1882  but  died  the  following 
jrear  in  the  72d  year  of  his  life. 
He  was  revered  throughout  the  South 
and  highly  respected  by  many  north- 
em  leaders  who  knew  him  personally. 
In  a  sp>eech  he  made  in  Augusta.  Ga., 
which  brought  a  great  audience  to  its 


feet.  Little  Ellick  urged  his  listeners 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution  in  any 
and  every  event.  A  counsel  which  I 
may  say  is  even  more  cedent  and  neces- 
sary today. 

AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCE 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  a  growing  sit- 
uation which  I  view  with  alarm  and  this 
has  to  do  with  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
professional  aircraft  maintenance  and 
overhaul  mdustry  in  face  of  the  greatest 
workloads  since  World  War  n. 

This  situation  is  due  largely  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  Government  work- 
shops which  have  grown  to  the  point  of 
employing  over  140.000  technicians  while 
private  enterprise  is  laying  off  thousands 
of  highly  skilled  personnel  which  can  ac- 
complish this  work  at  considerably  less 
cost  than  the  Government  workshops. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  our  first  duty 
in  Congress  to  provide  the  new  weaponry 
that  our  military  needs  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion. But  while  our  main  attention  has 
been  on  these  complicated  problems  I  am 
afraid  the  military  has  run  off  with  the 
ball  in  another  direction — that  is,  setting 
up  a  large  business  in  our  Nation  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise.  Such  a 
policy  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  certainly  the  often  pronounced 
policy  of  the  administration  of  getting 
Government  out  of  business. 

Unfortunately,  when  appropriation  re- 
quests come  before  us  for  this  important 
phase  of  our  military  activities  I  find  the 
figures  are  widely  scattered  and  buried 
within  operations  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  ferret  out  what  is 
actually  going  on. 

My  information  indicates  that  of  the 
$1.5  billion  which  we  approve  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  for  aircraft  main- 
tenance, overhaul,  and  modification,  only 
approximately  3  percent  goes  out  to 
competitive  bid  which  is  the  only  meas- 
uring stick  we  have  of  knowing  if  the 
cost  is  right.  Over  36  percent  or  $565 
million  is  retained  by  the  military  to 
operate  their  own  shops  while  industry 
which  has  not  one  Government  dollar  of 
the  total  $100  million  investment  in  plant 
facilities  is  now  operating  at  only  50-per- 
cent capacity. 

The  whole  subject  of  maintenance  Is 
now  taking  a  $7  billion  bite  out  of  our 
military  budget  and  as  we  stockpile  more 
hardware  it  will  be  even  greater.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  of  urging  Con- 
gress to  investigate  this  situation,  set 
up  or  suggest  a  policy  to  be  followed, 
and  require  corrective  action.  This  sub- 
ject is  important  to  our  economy  as  well 
as  reducing  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  and 
maintaining  proper  procurement  policies 
within  our  Defense  Establishment. 

Just  last  week  Congress  approved  a 
multi-million-dollar  supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  provide  di^iersal  facilities 
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for  SAC.  It  Is  proper  that  SAC  be  dis- 
persed but  before  we  plow  millions  more 
into  new  facilities.  I  urge  this  House  to 
take  a  look  and  find  out  why  we  cannot 
turn  into  SAC  bases  our  present  huge 
Investment  in  the  extensive  workshop 
airports  which  are  ready  made  for  dis- 
persal now.  This  would  free  those  pres- 
ent technicians  which  SAC  says  it  must 
have  because  they  are  xmable  to  get  more 
than  12  percent  of  their  fleet  in  the  air 
at  one  time  without  these  technicians. 
This  industrial  type  of  aircraft  mainte- 
nance running  into  many  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  could  then  be  turned 
over  to  private  enterprise  at  a  great  sav- 
ing in  cost  and  ba(Uy  needed  first-line 
defense  technicians.  The  way  it  is  now 
the  amount  of  competitive  business  of- 
fered industry  will  hardly  fill  5  plants 
Of  the  20  companies  which  our  country 
encouraged  and  used  in  our  Korean 
emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense give  specific  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem.  Thank  you. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  PRO- 
POSED FOR  FEDERAL  WORKERS — 
A  NEW  APPROACH 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Teller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  will  repeal 
the  discriminatory  provision  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  which  now  denies  cov- 
erage to  about  2  million  members  of  the 
Civil  service  retirement  system  and  cer- 
tain other  retirement  systems  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  its  instrumental- 
ities. I  should  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  this  bill  will  net  affect,  in  any 
manner,  the  benefit  rights  that  Federal 
employees  now  have  imder  their  exist- 
ing retirement  systems.  And  it  should 
also  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  each 
employee  presently  within  the  purview  of 
my  bill  will  have  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  the  additional 
protection  of  the  social  security  system. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  growth  of  our  social  security 
system.  When  the  act  was  first  pass3d, 
only  6  out  of  every  10  workers  were  cov- 
ered. Now  9  out  of  10  workers  are  cov- 
ered, and,  if  my  bill  is  enacted,  we  could 
truly  say  that  we  have  a  universal  sys- 
tem. 

Today  over  15  million  Americans  enjoy 
substantial  security  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families  because  they  have  the 
protection  of  both  social  security  and  a 
private  pension  plan.  Likewise,  over  a 
million  and  a  half  working  men  and 
women  are  covered  under  social  security 
and  also  under  a  State  or  local  retirement 
system.  And  over  2  Mi  miUion  service- 
men are  accruing  credits  toward  benefits 
under  their  respective  military  retire- 
ment systems  and  under  social  security. 

The  general  exclusions  from  coverage 
of  Federal  employees  that  my  bill  would 


repeal  have  been  amended  in  ^  piece- 
meal fashion  over  the  years.  In*  a  sense, 
so  many  exceptions  have  been  mkde  that 
the  exceptions  are  now  the  rule.  One 
of  the  provisions  my  bill  would  repeal  is 
a  coverage  exclusion  in  sectionj210  (A) 
(5)  which,  as  far  as  anybody  nas  been 
able  to  find  out.  really  does  not  apply  to 
anybody.  j 

Here  is  the  confusing  storyj  of  the 
patchwork  way  in  which  social! security 
affects  employees  of  Federal,  Stkte,  and 
local  governments  today.  It  begins  in 
1950  because,  prior  to  that  time, i no  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  employees  b-eceived 
social-security  credit  on  the  basii  of  their 
government  service.  The  1950 1  amend- 
ments, however,  brought  in  approximate- 
ly 100.000  Federal  employees  V(Aio  were 
not  included  in  a  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  also  covered  employees  of  such 
Federal  instrumentalities  as  the  Federal 
credit  imion,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
national  banks,  national  farm-loan  as- 
sociations, and  other  instnuneptalities, 
even  though  they  might  have  I  retire- 
ment system  of  their  own.  amilaily, 
coverage  was  authorized  in  1950  for  State 
and  local  employees  who  were  net  under 
retirement  systems,  but  this  letter  ex- 
clusion of  retirement -system  $iembers 
was  removed  in  1954  so  that  aknost  all 
state  and  local  employees  are  pow  po- 
tentially eligible  for  social-security  pro- 
tection. The  1954  amendmeilts  also 
rary  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Federal  Government,  includingj  tempo- 
rary employees  in  the  field  serviie  of  the 
post  oflfice  and  temporary  census  takers 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  ]  Finally, 
in  1956,  coverage  was  extended  io  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  members  of 
the  retirement  system  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  other  Slate  and 
local  employees  under  retiremeni  systems 
who  had  previously  been  excluded  by 
various  technicalities  of  the  law^ 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
provide  coverage,  on  an  elective] basis,  to 
all  ofBcers  and  employees  of  thfe  United 
States  and  its  instrumentalities  pot  pre- 
viously under  the  social-security  system. 
This  means  that  members  of  the  civil- 
service  retirement  system,  mcluding 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  efiployees 
of  the  legislative  branch,  will  Jave  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  additional  pro- 
tection provided  by  social  security.  Cov- 
erage will  also  be  available  for  members 
of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system, 
of  the  retirement  system  for  the  police- 
men and  firemen  of  the  Distri(^  of  Co- 
Imnbla,  as  well  as  for  the  members  of 
various  retirement  systems  of  ^he  Fed- 
eral judiciary  and  those  of  such  Federal 
instrumentalities  as  the  Federal  home- 
loan  banks  and  the  Board  of  civemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System*  More- 
over, the  bill  will  repeal  certain  other 
exclusions  from  coverage  relatiiK  to  cer- 
tain temporary  employees  and  even  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  jln  real- 
ity my  bill  means  that  all  Fedferal  em- 
ployees will  be  getting  socialfsecurity 
credits  if  they  earn  $50  or  mo»  within 
a  3-month  calendar  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  method  of  adding  socialj-security 
protection  on  top  without  chani  :e  in  the 
status  of  the  benefit  structiu-e  o  an  em- 
ployee's existing  retirement  syst  m  is  not 
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at  all  unique.  It  is  a  little  known  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  tt  le  State  and 
local  retirement  systems  which  have 
voted  to  come  under  social  security  have 
done  so  in  just  this  manner.  Congress 
also  adopted  precisely  thie  approach 
when  it  extended  coverage  toi  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  the  ^rvicemen  s 
and  Veterans'  Survivor  Becefits  Act  oX 
1956. 

Moreover,  my  bill  would  use  the  so- 
called  two-division  approach,  which 
Congress  instituted  when  i|  authorized 
coverage  for  certain  State  ahd  local  em- 
ployees. Including  those  of  njy  own  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  1956  attnendments. 
According  to  this  plan  members  of  re- 
tirement systems  would  b0  separated 
into  two  divisions:  One  dl Vision  to  be 
composed  of  members  who  qesire  social- 
security  coverage  and  the  other  of  mem- 
bers who  do  not  want  it.  Like  the 
two  division  State  and  local  legislation, 
my  bill  also  provides  that[  Individuals 
who  are  employed  by  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment after  the  date  0%  enactment 
will  be  put  in  the  division  Which  is  un- 
der social  security.  This  is  a  precau* 
tionary  measvu-e  to  avoid  adverse  selec- 
tion of  rislcs  and  preserve  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  social  se:urity  trust 
fund. 

I  believe  that  the  enactme  it  of  my  bill 
Is  necessary  for  a  number'  of  reasons. 
First  of  all,  as  I  have  sai4  previously, 
this  legislation  will  terminite  the  dis- 
criminatory exclusions  from  social  se- 
curity— which  do  not  apply  to  workers  in 
private  industry  or  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  government — and  give  all  Fed- 
eral workers  the  opportunity  for  social- 
security  coverage  even  thoi«h  they  are 
under  another  retirement  system. 

Secondly,  it  will  eliminate  the  great 
inequities  which  arise  whe|i  employees 
go  into  Federal  service  froni  private  in- 
dustry or  any  other  covered  employment. 
Take  the  case  of  a  young  secretary  who 
has  been  employed  8  years  in  an  to- 
surance  company  and  then  [enters  Gov- 
ernment service  as  a  career  employee. 
She  stands  to  lose  all  of  th^  money  she 
has  paid  into  the  social-seturity  fund, 
without  hope  of  benefit  or  [refund,  be- 
cause she  does  not  have  tne  10  years 
normally  required  for  ftlly  insured 
status  under  social  security  And  even 
if  she  had  worked  for  the  I  required  10 
years,  the  amount  of  the  beijefit  she  will 
receive  when  she  retires  will  suffer  cor- 
rosion because  she  is  not  covered  by  so- 
cial security  in  her  Govermnent  job.  Or 
to  give  a  case  of  even  more  blatant  in- 
equity, consider  the  young  father  of 
three  children  who  enters  Oovernment 
service  but  dies  before  he  his  the  requi- 
site 5  years  of  coverage  unqer  the  civil- 
service  system,  and  is  also  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  lost  his  insured  status 
under  social  security.  His  family  Is  in- 
deed in  desperate  straits  beckuse  he  died 
while  he  was  in  this  coverage  vacuum. 

Finally,  my  bill  will  be  rf  particular 
value  to  the  short-term  Feqeral  worker 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  leaves 
Government  service.  If  he  has  less  than 
5  years  in  Government  he  will  have  no 
benefit  entitlement  at  all  ind,  even  If 
he  has  this  minimxmi  entiilemcnt,  his 
payment  will  be  extremely  law  inasmuch 
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as  Civil  Service  benefits  are  heavily 
weighted  on  the  basis  of  length  of  serv- 
ice. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
compelling  need  for  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion I  am  proposing.  I  recognize  that, 
m  the  past,  there  have  been  objections 
on  the  part  of  Federal  workers  to  pro- 
posals which  would  integrate  Federal  re- 
tirement systems  with  social  security,  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that  they 
would  lose  some  of  their  existmg  benefit 
rights.  My  plan  meets  this  objection 
with  a  new  approach.  It  makes  no 
change  whatsoever  in  either  existing 
system,  except  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  people  who  wish  the  additional 
protection  of  social  security,  to  take  full 
advantage  of  both. 


A  CONFERENCE  TO  DISCUSS  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  OF  COMBATING  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Holtzman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  offering  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
call  an  immediate  conference  of  the 
leaders  of  industry,  labor  and  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  toward  setting  up  a 
long-range  program  leading  to  full  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

Since  1954  I  have  been  urging  the 
President  to  call  a  nationwide  conference 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  com- 
bating the  problem  of  imemployment. 
In  response  to  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
President  on  October  9.  1957,  with  par- 
ticular reference  at  that  time  to  the  lay- 
offs m  the  aircraft  Industry  on  Long 
Island,  I  received  a  reply  from  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell,  to  whom  my 
letter  had  been  referred,  which  was  in 
my  opinion  just  a  slough  off.  Mr. 
Mitchell  stated  in  his  reply  to  me  of 
October  30,  1957.  that  a  "survey  of  con- 
ditions in  all  major  labor  market  areas 
Indicated  that  defense  curtailment  had 
not  affected  the  overall  manpower  situ- 
ation significantly  in  most  areas".  The 
letter  avoided  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  defense  lay-offs,  and  about  the 
unemplojmient  situation  in  general,  and 
demonstrated  a  lack  of  vision  and  imagi- 
nation in  coping  with  the  problem. 

A  reply  from  the  White  House  to  my 
most  recent  letter  of  January  13,  1958, 
reflects  that  my  suggestion  is  being 
examined. 

In  the  meantime  we  read  in  the  papers 
today  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sin- 
clair Weeks  expects  imemployment  to  go 
as  high  as  5  million  this  month,  the 
highest  figure  since  1941.  This  figure 
did  not  take  into  consideration  at  all 
those  who  may  be  workmg  1  or  2 
days  a  week,  so  that  the  actual  figure 
looks  fairly  close  to  10  percent  of  the  en- 
tire working  force.  In  my  own  home 
county  of  Queens  in  New  York  unem- 
ployment has  increased  38  percent  since 


last  year,  and  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  it  has  increased  53  percent. 

Incidents  of  history  are  repeating 
themselves.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  And,  while  we  may  not  be  able 
to  pinpoint  the  blame  for  the  1929  de- 
pression on  President  Hoover,  we  cer- 
tainly can  find  fault  with  the  fact  that 
he  sat  back  and  took  no  constructive  ac- 
tion, even  when  the  breadlines  became 
longer  and  longer.  This  administration 
is  showing  its  usual  dynamic  inertia  with 
respect  to  anything  that  affects  so 
closely  the  Uves  and  Uvelihood  of  the 
people.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  we  are  in  a  full  scale  depres- 
sion. A  healthy  expanding  economy  in 
this  country  is  important  to  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  entire  free  world. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act.  before  it  is  too 
late. 

We  must  not  listen  to  the  prophets  of 
prosperity,  m  spite  of  Secretary  Weeks' 
calm  statement  that  he  expects  every - 
thmg  to  work  out  by  Jxme.  I  wish  I 
knew  where  he  got  his  crystal  ball,  be- 
cause I  see  no  evidence  available  that 
the  business  slimip  will  be  terminated  m 
a  few  months.  This  in  spite  of  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  being  spent 
for  defense.  If  there  are  any  secret 
weapons  we  can  fashion  or  utilize  to 
combat  the  specter  of  unemplojrment  we 
must  use  them  now.  With  bold  and 
imaginative  leadership  we  csm  meet  this 
challenge,  keep  pace  with  developments^ 
and  keep  our  economy  on  firm  footing. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  concur  in  my 
resolution  suggesting  the  calling  of  such 
a  conference. 


IMPLEMENT  CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  join  today 
with  the  Honorable  Paul  Douglas  and 
his  distinguished  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  introducing  in  the 
House  Mr.  Douglas'  civil-rights  bill  of 
1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  no  new 
rights.  It  suggests  no  changes  in  the 
statute  passed  in  the  last  session  nor 
does  it  confirm  the  desegregation  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  need 
no  confirmation  by  this  body.  The  bill 
does  one  thing — it  provides  explicit  con- 
ditions and  machinery  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  does  this  by  providing  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  grants  and  technical  or 
professional  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts and  local  units  which  are  working 
out  plans  for  desegregation  of  their  pub- 
lic schools.  In  those  communities  which 
are  unable  to  implement  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  themselves  or  imdesirous 
of  doing  so,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
assist  the  community  by  suggesting  such 
a  plan,  holding  hearings,  and  in  every 
way  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  de- 


cision of  the  Court  with  deliberate  speed 
and  at  the  same  time  accomplishing 
these  purposes  with  every  opportunity 
for  community  cooperation  and  support. 
Title  m  of  the  1957  act  is  restored  in 
this  bill  as  a  final  measure  to  giiarantee 
equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  and  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
need  for  its  passage  cannot  be  denied. 
I  nonetheless  do  not  beheve  that  it 
should  have  been  necessary  for  this  body 
to  do  the  job  that  this  bill  does.  Essen- 
tially, the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  ad- 
ministrative provisions  which  could  and 
should  have  been  set  in  operation  long 
before  this  by  the  executive  branch, 
smce  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed 
in  the  last  session  and  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  established.  Little  Rock 
focused  the  attention  of  the  world  on  ua. 
A  handful  of  children,  who  asked  noth- 
ing but  that  which  the  highest  Court  of 
the  land  had  proclaimed  as  their  right, 
triggered  a  town,  a  State  and  part  of  a 
nation  into  hysteria  by  taking  what  was 
their  right.  Little  Rock  could  happen 
again.  No  steps  have  been  tsJcen  to  pre- 
vent its  happening  again. 

Attorney  General  Rogers'  call  for  a 
cooling-off  period  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  and  the  delay  in  the  appointment 
of  a  staff  director  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  are  omens  of  inactivity 
which  we  cannot  afford:  nor  did  the 
President's  recent  messages  indicate  any 
plan  of  action  to  end  denial  of  consti- 
tutional rights.  This  is  the  time  for 
action.  We  have  waited  long  enough  for 
positive  action  from  the  administration. 
It  has  not  come  and  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  in  the  near  future.  If  Con- 
gress must  take  this  function  over,  then 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  with  speed 
and  with  assurance  by  passage  of  this 
bill. 


COLUMNS  OF  THE  YEAR  1957 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  i;i  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  wiU 
be  recalled  that  on  July  16,  1957,  it  was 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  James  M.  Cox,  a 
former  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  and  one  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  other  ways  in 
the  fields  of  poUtics,  business,  and  hu- 
man services. 

Fitting  tributes  were  paid  that  day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  by  yourself,  myself,  and  many 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  personally 
and  serving  with  him. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned  that 
Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  Miami.  Fla..  for 
himself  and  for  his  late  father  paid  glow- 
ing tribute  m  memory  of  the  work  and 
life  of  James  M.  Cox.  His  tribute  ap- 
peared in  his  column,  the  Editor's  Note- 
book, in  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  21. 
1957. 
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The  Honorable  Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor 
and  founder  of  Dixie  Business — The 
Voice  of  Southern  Progress,  a  magazine 
he  started  in  November  1929,  and  which 
is  published  in  Decatur,  Oa.,  selected  this 
column  written  by  John  S.  Knight  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  the  Governor  as 
the  Dixie  Business  Column  of  the  Tear 
1937.  In  view  of  this  recognition  of  Mr. 
Knight's  column  by  the  editor  of  Dixie 
Business  and  in  view  of  the  very  fitting 
tributes  it  pays  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
American,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Cox, 
and  also  so  that  this  splendid  column 
may  be  preserved  as  a  historic  document, 
I  include  it  with  these  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
this  date. 

Tbz    Govzhnob    Rose    Far    Above    Ttfical 

Success 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 

The  telephone  rang  Insistently,  as  only 
telephones  can.  demanding  to  be  answered. 
Half  awake,  I  Ufted  the  receiver  and  glanced 
at  the  clock.    It  was  1:30  in  the  morning. 

"This  Is  the  Associated  Press.  Governor 
Cox  has  died.     May  we  have  a  quote?" 

My  comment  was  hrlef,  and  I  fear,  totally 
inadequate. 

For  James  Mlddleton  Cox,  though  not  a 
familiar  name  to  the  modern  generation, 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century. 

HIS  CAREXa  began  ON  A  NEWSPAPER 

The  Governor,  as  he  was  best  known  to 
his  friends  and  associates,  began  his  career 
on  a  newspaper  in  Middletown.  Ohio. 

Then  came  several  years  in  Washington  as 
■ecretary  to  a  Congressman.  Upon  return- 
ing to  Ohio.  Cox  bought  the  languishing 
Evening  News  of  Dayton  for  $26,000.  The 
pxirchase  wa«  financed  through  personal 
loans  and  stock  subscriptions. 

As  Walter  Locke,  Cox'  distinguished  and 
faithful  editor,  has  said:  "It  was  Jovirnallsm 
on  a  shoestring,  a  common  sort  in  those 
days  when  newspapers  were  born  and  died 
with  easy  facility." 

THKEX  mas  OHIOANS  CROSS  HIM  AS 
COVEXMOS 

After  10  years  of  lusty  newspapsrlng,  Cox 
turned  again  to  politics.  He  served  two 
terms  in  Congress  and  was  first  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1913. 

TiM  progressive  young  governor  brought 
Into  being  a  modem  State  government. 
His  reforms  were  bitterly  resisted  by  the 
vested  interests  and  they  managed  to  defeat 
him  for  reelection. 

But  as  the  people  had  time  to  evaluate 
and  appreciate  his  accomplishments,  the 
governor  was  returned  to  the  statebouse  in 
1916  and  again  in  1918  to  become  the  first 
three-time  chief  executive  in  Ohio's  history, 
and  probably  its  greatest. 

DETZAT  IS  DUrrEREMT  rKOM  SXnUlENOES 

In  1920  Governor  Cox  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  at  San  Francisco,  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  his  running  mate. 

His  campaign  against  a  fellow  Ohio  news- 
paper publisher.  Senator  Warren  O.  Harding, 
boldly  and  vigorously  advocated  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  was  doomed  to  defeat.  The  Republi- 
cans had  straddled  the  League  issue  in  their 
platform  but  Harding  later  declared:  "The 
League  is  dead." 

The  Nation,  disillusioned  about  "saving 
the  world  for  democracy"  and  resentful 
against  Woodrow  Wilson,  voted  orerwhelm- 
ingly  for  Harding  and  isolation. 

But  even  in  defeat.  Cox  never  waivered  in 
hU  convictions.  He  said:  "I  am  as  proud 
as  when  the  fight  started.  I  wonld  not  re- 
trac*  a  step  nor  yield  a  single  jot  In  prin- 
ciple. •  •  •  There  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  defeat  and  svirrender." 


Without  a  trace  of  bitterness  0r  disap* 
pointment,  the  Governor  txirned  back  to 
newspapers,  his  first  love.  In  the  Jiears  that 
followed,  be  acquired  other  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  Florida.  At  70  years  of  4ge.  when 
most  men  have  retired.  Cox  botight  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  later  took  (over  the 
venerable  Atlanta  Constitution. 

He  lived  to  see  them  prosper  ai^  extend 
their  influence. 


OHIO'S    OOOD    OOVEBNMENT    BESTS 
KXPOBMS 
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The  career  of  this  Ohio  farm  boyl  In  busi- 
ness, in  Journalism  and  poUtics,  pas  been 
called  a  typical  success  story.  Th«  descrip- 
tion Is  wanting.    It  was  far  more  tban  that. 

Many  other  men  have  tasted  th#  rewtirds 
of  material  success.  Few,  however,  could 
match  the  Governor's  accomplishments  In  so 
many  fields.  I 

Cox  was  a  newspaperman  who  k:^ew  every 
facet  of  his  profession,  a  master  of  details. 
Still,  he  never  permitted  the  day-to-day 
problems  to  obscure  his  broader  jvision  of 
leadership  and  public  service.  I 

He  had  a  rare  zest  for  poUtlca  but  he 
was  no  ordinary  politician.  T 

Cox  was  a  true  progressive  when  the  breed 
was  scarce.  In  a  State  long  dompiated  by 
the  most  reactionary  interests,  Governor 
Cox  provided  the  forward-looliing  leadership 
that  has  been  the  basis  for  good  government 
in  Ohio  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Modernization  of  the  State's  fiscU  policy, 
passage  of  the  first  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  welfare,  and  prison  refor  n,  higher 
safety  standards  In  the  mines,  and  the  out- 
lawing of  child  labor  are  number(  d  among 
his  major  accompltchments. 

Today,  such  measures  are  tiken  for 
granted. 

In  Cox'  time,  they  were  deno  inced  as 
visionary  and  radical. 

WHEBX    OTHESS    EALTEKED.     HE    BAD    COtnUOC 

Governor  Cox  had  courage  whe  re  others 
faltered.  When  his  advisers  toU  him  in 
1920  that  his  advocacy  of  the  league  of 
Nations  would  cost  him  the  ele<  tlon,  the 
Governor  replied :  "This  is  the  sup:  eme  test. 
*  *  *  We  must  say  in  language  that  the 
world  can  understand  whether  we  i  ihall  par- 
ticipate in  the  advancement  of  a  cause 
which  has  in  it  the^hope  of  peace  i  ind  world 
reconstruction,  or  whether  we  p  opose  to 
follow  the  old  paths  which  alwajrs  led  to 
fields  of  blood. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  going  in." 

SWOSN     POLinCAI.     rOES     LIKKD     ONK     ANOTHER 

In  the  bitter  and  acrimonious  >ague  of 
Nations  fight,  my  father,  the  lat  e  Charles 
Landon  Knight,  and  Governor  Cok  were  on 
opposite  sides. 

In  fact,  they  were  sworn  political  enemies. 
"C.  L.,"  who  wrote  with  a  pen  filpi>ed  in 
vitriol,  sarcastically  referred  to  tae  Gover- 
nor as  "Jlmcox,"  always  with  a  jlowercase 
J.  Nevertheless,  they  remained  good  per- 
sonal friends  despite  their  dllTereni^. 

The  measure  of  Cox'  political  co|irage  was 
shown  during  the  First  World 
father  had  been  under  severe  attai 
pro-German  because  he  oppos' 
trance  into  the  war.  Still,  Cox  ap 
long-time  political  foe  to  take  chai^  of  food 
conservation  because  he  knew  the  lob  would 
be  weU  done. 

Honoring  my  father's  memory  in  Ohio 
state's  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  the  gov- 
ernor wrote:  "C.  L.  Knight  was  tecognlzed 
for  fals  power  of  expression  and  his  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action.  He  never 
wrote  an  editorial  to  please  elthef  an  indi- 
vidual or  class.  . 

"As  a  Member  of  the  Amerl^san  Con- 
gress, he  was  as  unspftring,  whe4  occasion 
demanded,  in  criticism  of  his  own  party  as 
of  the  opposition.  | 

"His  iHtnnptlngs  came  not  only  fiom  patrl- 
oUsm.  but  from  a  sense  of  the  d^nlty  and 
duty  of  the  press." 


ar.      My 
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nUEHSSHIP  BPAKMSO  rOUR  BBCADB8 

Many,  many  year*  later,  in  arglng  me  to 
do  a  book,  the  Governor  said:  'tYou  have  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  enduring  print 
many  things  about  your  fathes  that  should 
be  given  to  the  public." 

But  in  1946.  when  the  Governor's  own 
autobiography.  Journey  Through  My  Years, 
was  published,  he  gave  me  better  coiuuel. 
Under  date  of  November  19  of  Ithat  year,  he 
wrote:  "Take  my  advice,  old  ifellow,  don't 
ever  write  a  book."  , 

Our  friendship,  which  began  with  a  visit 
to  the  governor's  office  in  191^  when  Inex- 
perience compelled  me  to  decUne  his  offer 
of  a  military  commission,  endt^vd  until  the 
night  the  AP  told  me  the  Governor  had  died. 

HE    HOLDS   A    SPECIAI.   njLCt    ip   HONOR 

In  paying  tribute  to  a  gallant  old  war-' 
rior,  I  like  to  remember  James  Mlddleton 
Cox  as  a  formidable  competitor  unafraid  of 
a  fight  but  never  resorting  to  petty  sniping; 
a  politician  who  worked  fo^^  the  public 
good;  a  statesman  who  refuse^  to  compro- 
mise his  principles  and  a  wise  counselor  who, 
next  to  my  father,  holds  a  special  place  of 
honor  on  my  hero  list. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTfS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  Special  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaktir,  in  recent 
days,  the  President  has  forwfirded  to  the 
Congress  his  special  message  urging  the 
renewal  of  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  a  5-year  period,  and  would  give 
the  President  the  right  to  riid  annually 
the  present  thin  screen  of  protection 
from  excessive  foreign  impdrts. 

What  the  President  is  a^ing  here  is 
that  the  Congress  give  hlnk  dictatorial 
powers  to  use  every  industry  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  pawn  in  the  gamq  of  interna- 
tional politics.  He  has  by  r^nt  Execu- 
tive order — for  which  I  can!  find  no  law 
or  justification — set  up  a  Policy  Com- 
mittee that  will,  through  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments,  own  the  show 
and  play  our  hand  at  thelpoker  game 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  wljth  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  America  as  the  stakes. 

His  message  was  to  be  expected,  but 
it  must  be  a  shock  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  see  him  drag  into  his  argu- 
ments the  new  so-called  waf  emergency. 
Congress  has  in  recent  dayfi  given  him 
all  the  funds  he  requested  [for  this  de- 
fense buildup.  Now,  he  wa^ts  to  place 
in  jeopardy  the  very  basis  of  our 
economy — American  industry. 

The  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
revise  the  slogan,  "more  trfde  and  less 
aid."  I  repeat  what  I  h$ve  said  on 
numerous  occasions  from  the  well  of  this 
House,  that  we  have  failed  to  buy  friend- 
ship abroad  by  direct  grai^  from  the 
Treasury.  Does  President  Elsenhower 
think  we  can  win  back  our  pestige  abroad 
by  selling  short  our  economy  and  in 
doing  so  placing  in  jeopartiy  the  jobs 
of  American  worlunen  andl  the  profits 
of  American  industry? 

The  President  makes  a  taint  of  the 
American  Jobs  created  as  a  result  of  our 
export  business.  The  Statt  and  Com- 
merce Deparianents  are  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  a  crash  program  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  to  determllie  Just  how 
many  Jobs  are  Involved  Ini  our  export 
business.    It  is  strange  indeed  that  he 
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fails  to  mention,  and  the  Cctnmeroe  and 
State  Departments  likewise  fail  to  report 
to  the  American  people,  the  number  of 
jobs  that  have  been  lost  over  the  past 
several  years  due  to  imports  of  foreign- 
made  goods  on  wage  levels  and  working 
conditions  far  below  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can standards. 

The  President  also  falls  to  give  the 
American  people  any  idea  of  how  many 
more  American  workmen  would  be  dis- 
placed should  the  Congress  grant  Mm 
authority  to  further  reduce  tariffs  a  total 
of  25  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  talk  about  stockpiling  critical  ma- 
terials. We  of  the  Congress  act  hastily 
In  granting  additional  funds  to  put  our 
defense  efforts  at  the  peak.  What 
America  needs  to  do  most  of  all  today 
is  stockpile  jobs  for  American  workmen. 
Our  economy  Is  geared  to  piu-chaslng 
power.  Now  we  have  more  than  4  mil- 
lion imemployed.  I  submit  that  our 
economy  is  basically  weak  and  in  no 
condition  to  meet  the  drain  of  financing 
the  free  world  unless  every  American  is 
fully  employed  at  high  wage  levels. 

What  is  happening  to  our  textile  econ- 
omy is  best  illustrated  in  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  one  of  the  employees 
of  the  Abbott  Worsted  Mills,  of  Wilton, 
N.  H. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bon.  Clevelaitd  M.  BAiLrr, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Sis:  A  rapidly  approaching  loss  of 
work  by  19 — ?  and  a  sincere  interest  in  my 
cboeen  career  field  has  prompted  me  to  write 
this  letter.  It  is  my  hope  that  after  reading 
it  you  wUl  be  prompted  to  action  concern- 
ing our  pUght  and  will  in  son>e  way  ac- 
knowledge this  letter  for  the  600  employees 
of  the  Abbott  Worsted  Mills,  Wilton,  N.  H. 
I  am  neither  a  mill  owner  or  stockholder  but 
am  merely  one  who  is  Intensely  interested 
In  the  future  of  our  great  Industry.  Our 
great  newspapers  and  news  magazines  being 
my  only  source  of  Information,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  alarmed  in  the  following 
facts  published  In  the  last  2  years: 

1.  Our  Government  maintains  cotton  and 
wool  prices  to  United  States  mUls  above  tl^e 
world  levels. 

2.  American  taxpayers  spent  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  past  year  on  cotton  alone  to  sub- 
sidize foreign  manufacturers. 

3.  The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, part  of  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment, has  purchased  $44  million  worth 
of  textiles  from  Japan  and  only  $5  million 
from  the  United  States  mllU  in  fiscal  1957. 

4.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  our  Govern- 
ment has  furnished  over  $130  million  worth 
ol  textUe  machinery  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers with  which  to  compete  with  us. 

5.  Since  1947.  approximately  281  mills,  em- 
ploying over  100,000  workers,  have  been  per- 
manently closed.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve  of  these  mills,  employing  75.000  workers, 
were  located  right  here  in  New  England. 

6.  Tariff  rates  were  cut  In  1934.  1946,  and 
again  in  1955. 

7.  Japan  now  has  almost  twice  as  many 
woolen  and  worsted  looms  as  the  United 
States. 

8.  In  the  last  10  years  total  imports  o* 
low-wage  foreign  fabrics  have  increased  by 
o50  percent.  Japan  alone  has  increased  by 
800  percent. 

9.  Average  textile  employee  — rwing^  are 
$55  a  week  for  40  hours. 

10.  Thirty-flve  percent  of  all  Japan  exports 
are  in  the  textile  neld. 

The  age  of  high  Uvlng  standards  and  keen 
competition  have  made  It  impossible  for  a 
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mm  in  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
any  foreign  textUe  mlU  paying  wages  of  less 
than  15  cents  an  hour  in  eastern  countries 
and  below  40  cents  an  hour  in  Western 
Europe.  I  do  not  deem  It  unreasonable  to 
ask  the  foUowing  questions: 

(a)  wm  tariffs  remain  the  same  or  be 
lowered  to  an  even  more  ridiculous  low  in 
1958? 

(b)  Has  the  textile  industry  any  position 
in  the  line  of  our  industrial  giants  such  as 
automobiles,  steel,  and  petroleum  products? 

(c)  Did  407,828  of  our  men  give  their  Uvea 
in  World  War  n  so  that  the  countries  they 
fought  against  could,  with  the  help  of  our 
Government,  put  their  parents  and  friends 
out  of  work  10  years  later? 

(d)  With  15  million  people  indirectly  and 
directly  assocUted  with  the  texUle  indus- 
try In  this  United  States,  is  it  necessary  to 
place  this  great  industry  on  the  expendable 
list  In  order  to  further  our  economic  stand- 
ing in  the  unsettled  world? 

(e)  Can  I  as  a  textile  worker  look  for- 
ward to  remaining  at  $50  to  $60  a  week  as 
wages  in  other  industries  go  higher  and 
higher  with  the  cost  of  living?  Or— 

(f )  Can  I  as  a  textile  worker  look  forward 
to  relocating  my  family,  learning  a  new  trade, 
starting  at  mlnlmxmi  wages  again,  in  5  years? 
This  will  most  certainly  happen  shoxild  our 
present  textile  situation  continue. 

(g)  Has  the  United  States,  should  another 
war  start,  the  production  capability  left 
within  its  boundaries  to  clothe  our  military 
services  and  our  populace?  It  Is  possible 
that  we  wo\ild  not  be  able  to  Import  our 
needs  in  wartime.  In  World  War  n  all  o\ir 
mills  were  operating  at  full  capability  to 
meet  our  needs. 

(h)^  How  wUl  you  vote  on  the  tariff  issue? 
If  you  are  voting  for  lower  tariffs,  why? 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  1958  our 
Government,  with  the  support  of  your  vote, 
wUl  in  some  way  equalize  through  tariffs  the 
strong  competition  our  United  States  tex- 
tUes  are  receiving  from  Imported  fabrics.  If 
imports  are  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
the  world  peace,  I  only  ask  the  United  States 
textile  workers  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  their  talent  and  years  of  experience 
on  the  United  States  cloth  market.  Talent, 
desire,  and  years  of  experience  cannot  be- 
gin to  off-set  the  existing  wage  gap  between 
our  great  Nation  and  other  nations  of  the 
world.  This  will  be  accomplished  only  by 
equalising  through  tariffs. 
Sincerely, 

FkAif  CIS  Gaos  Lotns, 
Abbott  Worsted  MilU,  Wilton.  N.  H. 

Five  years  ago  Japanese  Imports  of 
cotton  cloth  was  15  inillion  square  yards 
aimually.  One  year  after  the  Japanese 
Trade  Agreement  Act  was  approved  in 
1955  their  imports  of  this  type  of  textile 
had  risen  to  270  million  yards  annually. 
The  40  million  yards  "cut  back"  which 
the  Japanese  reluctantly  agreed  to  make 
was  a  clever  effort  to  stop  the  clamoring 
of  Congressmen  from  districts  where  tex- 
tiles are  produced  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration could  force  down  their  throats  a 
3 -year  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  1955. 

They  are  still  trsring  to  use  this  same 
propaganda  with  another  of  the  Nation's 
mskjor  industries.  This  interesting  bul- 
letin was  clipped  from  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  of  last  Saturday: 

Wasbxhoton,  February  8. — Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sinclair  Weeks,  in  an  unustial 
weekend  statement,  indicated  today  the 
Oovemment  wm  oonslder  talcing  new  stepe 
In  tiM  Immediate  future  to  curb  oil  imports. 

The  great  Sinclair  needs  to  be  briefed 
t>n  this  matter.  He  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten, if  he  ever  knew,  that  the  Presi- 


dent some  2  years  ago  named  a  Commis- 
sion to  work  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  large  oil  importing  companies. 
After  months  of  delay,  the  Commis- 
sion aimounced  that  these  large  com- 
panies, that  are  American  capital  invest- 
ed in  Venezuela,  had  agreed  to  reduce 
these  shipments  of  crude  oil  by  3,000  bar- 
rels daily.  When  you  learn  that  dally 
shipments  of  crude  oil  are  in  excess  of 
a  half  million  barrels,  you  get  an  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  "oil 
tanker  diplMnacy." 

The  foxy  Secretary  fails  to  tell  the  coal 
Industry  that  this  new  move  will  affect 
shipments  of  residual  oil  that  have  taken 
a  large  share  of  the  American  soft-coal 
markets.  The  old  agreement  included 
only  crude  oil  shipments.  Daily  ship- 
ments of  residual  oil  were  not  included. 
They  now  exceed  750,000  barrels  daily. 

The  long-haired  internationalists  who 
are  behind  this  move  to  put  across  a  6- 
year  extension  of  our  Trade  Agreements 
Act  are  having  plenty  of  trouble.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  selling  the  American 
public  that  our  export  business  Is 
flourishing  and  creating  many  new  Jobs 
for  American  workmen,  it  suddenly  hap- 
pens that  our  export  trade  is  on  a  steep 
decline.  Exports  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1957  were  off  $1.8  billion  from  the  level 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1957. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  over  the  past 
several  years,  from  the  well  of  this 
House,  that  you  cannot  justify  reciprocal 
trade  relations  in  instances  where  we 
give  tariff  concessions  to  another  nation 
xmless  that  nation  pays  its  workers 
wages  that  allow  them  to  exist  and  have 
added  ptu-chasing  power  to  buy  Ameri- 
can exports. 

Secretary  Weeks,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  some  days  ago.  attempts  to  justify 
a  renewal  of  our  trade  agreements  in 
order  to  combat  the  new  common  mar- 
ket set  up  by  six  Western  European  na- 
tions. When  this  idea  was  being  de- 
veloped last  year,  Mr.  Dulles  and  the 
State  Department  gave  it  their  blessing. 
Here  Is  one  more  Instance  where  this 
bluenosed  aristocrat  from  up  Boston 
way  needs  a  briefing  on  the  facts  of  life 
as  they  apply  to  our  trade  policies. 

The  remainder  of  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter was  devoted  to  a  justification  of  the 
misleading  and  false  propaganda  con- 
tained in  a  State  Department  booklet, 
"Together  We  are  Strong,"  which  you 
will  recall,  I  denounced  in  a  speech 
some  days  ago. 

The  great  Secretary  has  evidently 
fallen  for  the  State  Department  bait. 
He,  too,  wants  to  shed  crocodile  tears 
over  the  American  public's  being  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  reading  their 
favorite  morning  paper  if  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  not  extended.  He 
evidently  has  not  learned  that  newsprint 
is  on  the  free  list  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  agreements. 

The  time  Is  now  the  Congress  must — 

First  Keep  our  Nation  out  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation. 

Second.  Continue  to  refuse  recognition 
to  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade. 

Third.  Restore  the  control  and  regu- 
lation of  commerce  to  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Stop  farther  cuts  m  Import 
duties  and  lay  down  regulations  for  the 
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United  States  Tariff  Commission  so  tbat 
domestic  industries  can  survive  the  on- 
rush of  foreign  imports. 


A   BILL    TO   PROMOTE    ETHICS    IN 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Peixy]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  publici-y 
in  connection  with  recent  hearings  of 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  brought  to  national  notice 
the  issue  of  honoraria  and  expense  reim- 
bursement of  Government  o£QiCials,  and 
the  matter  of  standards  of  ethics  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  high 
ranking  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  imder  wide  dis- 
cussion. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  review  the  entire  subject  of  a 
code  of  conduct  for  public  service  and 
especially  is  it  appropriate  that  we 
establish  niles  and  requirements  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procediu-e  Act  and  the 
Legdbslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
by  setting  up  codes  of  official  conduct  for 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  require 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  Govern- 
ment officials  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more  to  make  full  disclosure  of  outside 
sources  of  income,  investments,  axui  busi- 
ness dealings  by  themselves  or  in  their 
behalf.  Members,  under  this  code, 
would  be  banned  from  accepting  fees 
for  speeches  from  any  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  legislation  or 
registered  imder  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Act.  Nor  could  Government  officials  re- 
ceive honoraria  where  their  travel  and 
subsistence  was  at  Federal  expense. 

This  bill  follows  previous  proposals  to 
eliminate  influence  peddling,  favors  and 
unethical  and  dishonest  conduct  from 
both  branches  of  Government. 

Under  my  bill,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, each  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  each  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  paid  $10,000  a  year  or 
more,  and  also  members  of  the  national 
committees  of  political  parties  would  be 
required  to  file  annvial  financial  reports 
of  income  and  assets  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  with 
criminal  penalties  for  evasion  of  false 
Information,  and  available  for  public 
scrutiny. 

The  restrictions  on  Congressmen  and 
legislative  employees  in  the  bill  cover 
direct  or  indirect  personal  arrangements 
for  profit  based  on  official  position. 
Gifts,  favors,  services,  or  compensations 
from  individuals  or  organizations  inter- 
ested in  legislation  are  prohibited.  Also, 
the  bill  amplifies  the  procediu-e  cover- 
ing confiicts  of  interest  in  voting  on 
measures  when  under  consideration  in 
the  House  or  Senate.  The  measure 
covers  and  restrains  employment  offers, 


divulging  confidential  infonfiation,  ac- 
cepting entertainment  and  direct  or  in* 
direct  attempts  to  influence  decisions. 
Including  gifts  or  gratuities. 

If  Congress  will  pass  this  kill  or  some 
similar  legislation  to  set  up]  a  basis  of 
good  ethics,  public  confldencd  in  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  will  be  strengthened. 
I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate  tiime  for  the 
passage  of  such  a  measure  tojprescribe  a 
high  standard  of  conduct  for  {Federal  of- 
ficials and  legislators.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  rules  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calif|)mia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  very  high  principle  which  he  seeks  to 
put  into  effect  by  legislatioit  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  tli^s  question, 
however.  Does  his  bill  propose  to  set 
up  any  commission,  agency^  or  bvireau 
of  any  sort? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  »r  his  very 
kind  remarks.  I  would  say  ^o  him  that 
my  bill  does  not  make  any  provi- 
sion for  a  Conunission  on  Ethics.  I  real- 
ize the  gentleman  must  have  in  mind 
that  proposals  have  been  made  in  the 
past  for  a  commission,  but  it  {is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  already  have  too  many  com- 
missions and  that  it  would  ^e  unneces- 
sary if  we  enacted  my  bill  into  law  and  if 
information  as  to  the  finance^  of  officials 
was  available  for  public  inspebtion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  In  which 
opinion  the  gentleman  from  California 
heartily  concurs.  j 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  thi  gentleman 
from  New  York.  1 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Spesjker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  bn  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  oif  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  hearings  in 
Congressional  committees  constantly 
bring  out  the  fact  that  we  $hould  have 
the  same  standards  of  ethids  governing 
the  actions  of  those  in  thi  legislative 
branch  as  govern  those  in  tie  executive 
branch.  I  hope  the  propos^  which  the 
gentleman  is  making  today  will  have  an 
early  hearing  before  the  c(immittee  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  I 'assure  him 
that  I  shall  urge  that  hearngs  be  held 
to  give  attention  to  this  verf  important 
subject. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  As  I  said, before,  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  ahy  commis- 
sion, as  I  think  we  alreair  have  too 
many  commissions.  But  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  have  as 
high  standards  for  oiu'selv^  as  we  set 
up  for  the  executive  branch  lof  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  it  is  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  have  as  higb  standards. 

My  bill  has  two  titles.  One  provides 
for  a  code  of  ethics  for  tne  executive 
branch  and  amplifies  the  present  situa- 
tion there.  But  it  also  provides  for  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  leglsli  tive  branch 
which  I  feel  is  greatly  need(  d. 
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A  HOUSE  COMMITTER  ON  OUTER 
SPACE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  ^peaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  adqress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rev^  and  extend 
my  remarks.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thejre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleloan  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.! 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  feeling  that  the  problems  of 
outer  space — including  ipilitary,  scien- 
tific, and  jurisdictional  n^atters — should 
come  under  the  aegis  of  a  joint  Con- 
gressional committee.  JThe  magnifi- 
cent and  efficient  service  rendered  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
provides  ample  precedent  for  this 
approach.  | 

Therefore,  on  the  first  day  of  this  ses- 
sion I  introduced  a  billf  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Jiiint  Committee 
on  Outer  Space.  Unfortimately,  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  on  I  that  proposal. 

Last  week,  the  other  body  chose  to  go 
ahead  on  its  own  and  sft  up  a  special 
committee  to  consider  jiolicy  problems 
involved  in  our  approach  to  outer  space. 
Meanwhile,  the  House  retrains  dormant. 

Already,  serious  questions  have  arisen 
due  to  the  failure  of  this  body  to  take 
action.  Various  bills  hafve  been  intro- 
duced concerning  the  multitude  of  un- 
resolved questions  deriving  from  man's 
venture  into  space.  No  single  committee 
Is  now  constituted  to  d^l  comprehen. 
sively  and  in  a  coordinated  fashion  with 
these  measures.  In  maiy  Instances,  a 
single  bill  cuts  across  the  lines  of  Inter- 
est of  a  number  of  oiu*  standing  com- 
mittees. 

The  result  already  Is  ^hat  a  number 
of  committees  may  want  to  duplicate 
hearings  on  a  single  issiie  or  series  of 
Issues.  We  may  witness  the  imappetiz- 
ing  sight  of  committee  chairmen  fighting 
for  the  first  crack  at  a  bilL  And  de- 
partment and  agency  h^ads  could  well 
spend  all  their  working  hoiu-s  trudging 
up  to  the  Hill  to  appfar  before  the 
plethora  of  committed  considering 
outer-space  problems,      j 

We  must  frame  a  coordinated  House 
approach  to  these  issues  by  establishing 
a  standing  House  Committee  on  Outer 
Space.  It  is  imdesirable  to  make  this  a 
temporary  committee,  in  my  view.  After 
all,  the  problems  of  outer  space  are  going 
to  last  a  lot  longer  than  this  session  or 
the  next.  And  they  are  going  to  be  of 
increasing  importance  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pre 
an  amendment  to  the 
to  establish  a  House  Oul| 
mittee.     By  setting  up 
we  can  bring  order  out  of 
is  bound  to  grow  until  wo  take  action. 

Such  a  group  can  work  effectively  with 
the  Senate  group  and  wijth  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  con- 
cerned to  shape  America's  role  in  the 
space  age.  I  still  feel  thtit  the  best  way 
to  proceed  is  by  a  joint  Committee.  But 
in  view  of  the  other  body's  action,  we 
must  act  with  dispatch  i)ow  and  provide 
our  own  committee.  To  tarry  longer  is 
to  Invite  confusion  and  manufacture 
Jurisdictional  problems,   i 

I  hope  the  speedy  acjtion  demanded 
by  the  times  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPITAL  BANKS 
WOULD  NOT  COMPETE  WITH  KX- 
ISTINO  PRIVATE  BANKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to 
Include  additional  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1958, 1  introduced  H.  R.  10345  to 
create  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
System  to  make  available  to  small  busi- 
ness a  source  of  equity  and  long-term 
loan  capital  where  such  capital  is  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  from  ex- 
isting private  soiu*ces;  to  transfer  to  such 
system  all  funds  which  are  presently 
available  under  section  13b  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  for  loans  to  industrial 
and  commercial  firms,  together  with  cer- 
tain other  funds  out  of  the  surplus  ac- 
counts of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  pleasing  that  there  has  appeared 
a  widespread,  favorable  reaction  to  ttie 
proposals  contained  in  H.  R.  10345  for 
the  creation  of  a  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  System.  Identical  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  our  col- 
leagues. Also,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  JohhsonI,  in- 
troduced an  identical  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate — S.  3191.  Other  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  expressed 
interest  in  also  joining  and  associating 
themselves  with  the  proposals  to  create  a 
Small  Business  Capital  Bank  System. 
Therefore.  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
study  these  proposals  and  consider  join- 
ing in  this  worthy  cause  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  proposals  we  are  making  to  estab- 
lish a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank  Sys- 
tem were  drafted  only  after  we  had  con- 
sulted with  experts  who  had  studied  the 
problems  of  small  business  financing  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  Indeed,  we  re- 
ceived the  testimony  from  a  number  of 
them  in  an  extensive  hearing  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee.  We 
have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  fac- 
tual information  they  gave  us  and  the 
advice  they  stated  in  their  views  about 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  small-business  financing. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  pro- 
posals we  are  making  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
System  will  not  impose  new  burdens  on 
the  Federal  Government  or  add  to  its 
budgetary  problems.  Our  proposals  will 
require — 

First  No  appropriations. 
Second.  No  increases  in  taxes. 
Third.  No  borrowing  of  fxmds  by  the 
Federal  Government  wid,  therefore.  wlU 
in  nowise  add  to  the  debt  of  the  FMeral 
Government. 

The  bills  we  have  hitroduced  would 
create  a  new  privately  owned  system  of 
smaU  business  capital  banks.  There- 
of' ^^  ^®^  segment  of  our  economy 
Which  would  benefit  through  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  such  a  bank  sys- 
tem would  be  required  to  invest  in  it, 
own  it,  and  eventually  direct  its  affairs- 


subject,  of  course,  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  regulation. 

AnothN-  Important  aspect  of  otu-  pro- 
posals is  that  they  would  not  provide  a 
new  system  to  compete  with  existing  pri- 
vate banks.  The  Small  Business  Capital 
Bank  System  we  propose  would  provide 
equity  and  long-term  loan  capital  where 
such  capital  is  not  available  on  reason- 
able terms  from  existing  private  soiu-ces. 

Recently.  Mr.  WiUlam  F.  Kelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
&  Trust  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  and  chair- 


f rom  the  assistant  dlrectw,  economics 
and  statistics  division,  oi  the  C<mti- 
nental  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  pro- 
posed system  of  Small  Business  Capital 
Banks  would  compete  with  private  bank- 
ing and  other  financial  institutions.  Of 
course,  that  would  not  be  the  case.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
KeUy.  emphasized  that  the  banks  are 
not  set  up  and  are  not  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  equity  capital  and 


man  of  the  credit  policy  commission  of    they  certainly  are  not  organized  for  the 


the  American  Bankers  Association,  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  on  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness financing.  He  testified  at  length 
regarding  small  business  lack  of  ade- 
quate capital  to  support  short-term 
credit  and  added: 

The  proper  and  adequate  flnanelng  of 
small  business  will  contlaue  to  Im  a  major 
concern  of  the  Nation's  banka. 

He  emphasized  that: 

The  t>anks,  as  this  committee  knows,  are 
not  set  up,  they  are  not  capitalized,  they  are 
not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
equity  capital,  and  they  are  certainly  not 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  long- 
term  loans. 

The  spokesman  for  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Mr.  Kelly,  also 
testified  about  the  plans  which  were  be- 
ing suggested  to  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  solving  the  problems 
of  small  business  financing.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  a  system  of  small-busi- 
ness capital  banks  be  established  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  land 
banks.  Regarding  those  suggestions 
Mr.  Kelly  sUted: 

Certainly  as  far  as  our  approach  to  this 
problem  la  concerned.  I  think  tbat  there  are 
a  great  many  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  to  this  conunittee  with  respect  to  how 
the  Government  may  introduce  their  assist- 
ance in  raising  capital  for  small  business.  I 
think  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  should  not  nacea- 
sarUy  be  made  a  part  of  tbat. 

I  think  OUT  approach  to  that  problem  In 
the  past,  the  poUcy  of  the  association  haa 
been  to  insist  that  whatever  the  Government 
does  In  that  direction,  that  it  adhere  to  two 
principles.  First,  that  it  actually  lend  Its 
support  only  to  a  new  field  of  credit  or  a 
new  field  of  finance  and,  second,  that  at  the 
time  it  is  set  up  that  a  realistic  and  a  prac- 
tical process  be  developed  so  that  eventuaUy 
that  field  can  find  its  way  into  private  hands 
and  out  of  Government  handa.  I  think  that 
has  been  tlie  testimony  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted here  In  the  past  and  before  other 
committees. 

An  examination  of  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced to  create  a  system  of  small- 
biisiness  capital  banks,  H.  R.  10345.  will 
demonstrate  that  what  we  are  proposing 
squarely  and  completely  meets  the  sug- 
gestions and  the  standards  of  the  princi- 
ples outlined  by  Mr.  Kelly,  the  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, for  a  system  of  small-business 
financing.  • 

Despite  the  care  utilized  in  the  draft- 
ing of  a  bill  that  would  accomplish  all 
of  these  things  and  in  the  manner  we 
have  pointed  out.  a  misunderstanding 
has  developed  in  the  minds  of  some  re- 
garding this  propoeed  legislation.  For 
example,  I  have  Just  received  a  letter 


purpose  of  providinc  long-term  loans 
and  he  has.  as  a  representative  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  stated 
his  objection  to  any  plan  that  would 
provide  for  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem to  participate  in  such  activities. 
Therefore,  I  have  replied  to  the  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.,  explaining  why  it  is  that 
the  smaU -business  capital  banks  would 
not  compete  with  existing  private  banks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Dr. 
Robert  G.  James,  assistant  director,  eco- 
nomics and  statistics  division,  Cimti- 
nental  Oil  Co.,  regarding  that  matter. 
It  is  as  follows: 

rnaTTAar  S,  1958. 
Dr.  EtoBBKT  O.  jAms. 

Assistant  Director,  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics Division,  Continental  Oil  Co., 
Houston,  Tex. 
Dear  Dr.  James:  I  acknowledge  and  thank 

you  for  joux  letter  of  January  20,  1958.  In 
wblch  you  refer  to  proposals  for  forming 
certain  capital  banks  to  provide  flnanrring 
for  small  business. 

It  la  noted  that  you  object  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Small  Business  Capital  Bank 
System  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  system  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem. It  appears  that  you  base  yo\ir  objec- 
tion on  the  thought  that  a  SmaU  Busineas 
Capital  Bank  System  would  compete  in  the 
same  markets  that  private  banking  Institu- 
tions are  able  to  adequately  servloe. 

The  Hotise  Small  Business  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  intensive  study  into  the  problems 
of  smaU  business  financing.  Much  time  and 
money  has  been  spent  by  many  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  In  and  out  of  the  Oor- 
ernment  over  a  period  of  several  yean  In 
studying  these  problems.  The  problems 
have  been  stated  in  various  ways  by  many 
who  have  testified  about  them  and  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  have  been  made  for  aUe- 
vlatlng  the  problems. 

On  one  point,  almost  aU  of  the  witnesses 
and  those  who  have  studied  this  problem  are 
in  agreement.  It  is  that  smaU  business  is 
without  adequate  oppcn^unlty  for  securing 
needed  long-term  risk  capitals-equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  debt  capital. 

On  another  point,  representatives  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  other  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  financing  were  In  agree- 
ment In  testintKtny  presented  to  the  House 
SmaU  Business  Conunittee  and  that  poinS 
Is  that  the  needs  of  small  business  for  risk 
capital — equity  and  long-term  debt  capi- 
tal— is  not  and  cannot  be  met  through  ths 
existing  facilities  of  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  sources.  In  fact,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion went  further  in  their  testimony.  Ttiej 
•mphaslaed  that  banks  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  the  business  of  taking 
the  risks  that  would  be  incident  to  the  m- 
vestment  of  the  funds  of  their  deposltoia 
directly  Into  smaU  business  enterprises. 

Since  the  oommlttes  Is  probing  all  wells 
eontainlng  Informatloo  ngardlng  this  sub- 
ject, you  are  invltsd  to  subnlt  to  bm  any 
InformaltoB  fun  Imvs  tMMi 


VAAA^A 


xc^i  lo  6xcai/ijr  uccu^. 


Dy  uie  times  wiu  be  loruicomlng  soon. 


*•>.  auu  eyencuauy  oirect  its  analn—    example,  I  nave  just  receivea  a  letter    inionnAtKm  fo«  mv* 


prow  of 


M 


im 
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help  to  the  committee  In  Its  ftirther  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  small  business 
financing.  Particularly,  we  would  like  to 
have  from  you  any  Information  which  would 
tend  to  show  any  Inaccuracies  in  the  testi- 
mony given  to  our  committee  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation to  the  effect  that  the  banks  do  not 
provide  risk  capital  to  small  business;  that 
they  are  not  equipped  to  provide  such 
financing;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  would  require  banks  to  provide  such 
financing. 

Likewise,  you  are  invited  to  submit  to  us 
for  our  consideration  any  plan  which  you 
have  in  mind  with  any  likelihood  of  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  which  would  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  system  for  providing 
■mall-business  men  with  facilities  for  se- 
curing the  capital  they  need. 

Allow  me  to  use  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  again  for  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

WSIGRT  Patmaw, 

Chairman. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gordon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois) ,  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod, on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  CouDERT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keating)  .  Indefinitely,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Latham  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keating),  for  2  weelu,  on  account  of 
naval  duty. 

Mr.  Walter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
'Flood)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  ScHWBNGEi.  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuimiNGHAM  of  Iowa) ,  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  absence  from  city. 


SPECIAIi  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patmam.  to  transfer  his  special  or- 
der obtained  for  today  to  Thursday  next 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Pellt,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana,  for  45  min- 
utes, on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Uluiam  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Libonatx),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Antxtso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt)  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HorFMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keating)  to  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Hill  and  include  an  address  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  the 
Washington  Press  Club. 

Mr.  LeComptb  on  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  FoRAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo 
Cormack)  . 


Mr.  Rat  and  Include  extraiieous  mat- 
ter. ^ 

Mr.  JuDD  and  to  Include  (extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Allen  of  California  an^  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


Fi'bruary  10 


SENATE  BILUS 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred 'as  follows: 

S.  228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Cham- 
berlain Water  Co.,  of  CHiamberlliln,  S.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciakr. 

S.  1062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maud  Claer 
Wahl;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1249.  An  act  for  the  relief  Af  Martha  A. 
Calvert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1578.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Hovhannes 
H.  Haidostlan;   to   the   Comxntttee  on   the 

Judiciary.  | 

S.  1657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  reli<  f  of  Norma 
Josephine  Hodges  Dowd;  to  the  C  ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8. 1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  (  f  Maria  Van 
Arendonk;  to  the  Conunlttee  ( n  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1979.  An  act  for  the  reliei  of  Barbara 
Bollinger;  to  the  Committee  on  vie  Judiciary. 

8. 1999.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tinos  N.  Allvantistos;  to  the  Cbmmittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  [ 

8. 2004.  A  u  act  for  the  relief  of  George  and 
Emma  Clifford;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  1 

8.2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  lof  Elizabeth 
Biro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  uudlciary. 

8.  2064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Kthel 
Pavloyltch  and  her  daughter,  poUy  Hester 
Pavlovitch;  to  the  Committee  ^n  the  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

8. 2087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva  Licht- 
fUBs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 3132.  An  act  for  the  relle|  of  Ijeonard 
C.  Fink;  to  the  Committee  on  ^e  Judiciary. 

S.  2147.  An  act  for  the  relief  c^  Chong  Sook 
Rhee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  iJudiciary. 

8.2166.  An  act  for  the  i-ellM  of  John  J. 
Oriffln;  to  the  Committee  on  me  Judiciary. 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arma« 
Edvln  Jansson-VUk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  J 

8.2187.  An  act  for  the  relef  of  Josef 
Winter;  to  the  Committee  on  me  Judiciary. 

8.  2196.  An  act  for  the  relief 'of  Annadore 
K.  D.  Haubold  and  Cynthia  Edna  Haubold; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2245.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Moy  Tong 
Poy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiciary. 

8. 2251.  An  act  for  the  relitf  of  Manley 
Francis  Burton;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^*^_jr 

8. 2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  ok  Luz  Poblete 
and  Robert  Poblete  BroaddusJ  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2274.  An  act  for  the  relief  «>f  Mario  Laz- 
zarotto;  to  the  Committee  on  Uhe  Judiciary. 

8.2301.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Genevieve 
M.  Scott  Bell;  to  the  Commltteej  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 2346.  An  act  for  the  relief  bf  Lucy  Hed- 
wlg  Schultz;  to  the  Committee  [on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.2430.  An  act  for  the  rellsf  of  Carlos 
Olmos  Chang  and  his  wife,  Mai^a  Luisa  Chin 
de  Chang;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  H. 
Aguas  and  Buena  M.  Castro;  U)]the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  ANT   JOINT 

RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  thi  Committee 

on  House  Administration,  reported  that 

that  committee  had  examine  i  and  found 


truly  enrolled  blUs  and  it  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  ^igned  by  the 
Speaker: 

relief  of  Karl  L. 


relief  of  Alfred 


H.  R.  1392.  An  act  for  the 
Larson; 

H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the 
Hanzal; 

H.  R.  1638.  An  act  for  the  ijellef  of  Lt.  Percy 
Hamilton  Hebert; 

H.  R.  1792.  An  act  for  tl  le  reUef  of  Dr. 
Royal  W.  Williams; 

H.  R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
P.  Kempe;  j 

H.  R.  3210.  An  act  to  amfend  section  610 

(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  to  accelerate  the  trade-in  of 
old  vessels  with  replacem^t  by  modem 
vessels;  T 

H.  R.  3770.  An  act  to  renlime  the  Strawn 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project! in  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  RedJiiond  Dam  and 
Reservoir; 

H.  R.  6161.  An  act  for  tI]B  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Madeleine  A.  Work; 

H.  R.6069.  An  act  for  tie  relief  of  Col. 
Jack  C.  Jeffrey; 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  markers  atj  Fort  Myer,  Vs., 
to  conunemorate  the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  Installation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  | 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  Ala., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock  and  dam. 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 

(b)  of  the  Merchant  MarUie  Act,  1986,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  lippointments  of 
cadets  from  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  Virgin  lUands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone; 

H.  R.  7200.  An  act  for  tlie  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Isa  Hajlme; 

H.  R.  7591.  An  act  for  th(  relief  of  Anton 
N.  Nyerges; 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  z«Uef  of  Margie 
C.  Stewart; 

H.R.8618.  An  act  for  th<i  reUef  of  Henry 
M.  Lednlcky;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  633.  Joint  resdiution  making 
supplemental  appropriatio|is  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  thei  fiscal  year  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes.         j 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JCJINT  RESOLU- 
TION SION^ 
The  SPEABJER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enroU<»d  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  foUow^ig  title: 

8.  J.  Res.  39.  Joint  reeolutaon  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  certain  water  conserva- 
tion projects  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  in 
the  Pecos  River  Basin,  N.  ifex.  and  Tex. 


BILLS  PRESENTEI>  TO  THE 
PRESIDENtr 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  I  the  Committee 
on  House  Administratioii,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  thel  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bUls  Of  the  Hoi^  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  February  7. 1958: 

H.  R.  10146.  An  act  making  suji^lemental 
appropriations  for  the  Depcu-tment  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  cfstablish  and  de- 
velop certain  installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  to  confer  cerl^iin  authority  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a^d  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


1958 
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On  February  10.  1958: 
H.  R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  reUef  <rf  Karl  X<. 
Larson; 

H.  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alfted 
Hansal; 

H.  R.  1888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Percy  Hamilton  Hebert; 

H  R.  1792.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Royal  W.  Williams; 

H.  R.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.  Kempe; 

H.  R.  3210.  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  accelerate  the  trade-in  of  old 
vessels  with  replacement  by  modem  vessels; 
H.  R.  3770.  An  act  to  rename  the  Strawn 
Dam  and  Reeenrolr  project  In  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  Redmond  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir; 

H.  R.  6161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Madeleine  A.  Work; 

H.R.  6068.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Jack  C.  Jeffrey; 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  markers  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va.. 
to  commemorate  the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  installation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Ala., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  William  Bacon  OUver  lock  and  dam; 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  appointments  of 
cadets  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam, 
American  Sanooa,  Virgin  T«i»n^i,  ^q^  ^Xm 
Canal  Zone; 

H.  R  7200.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Isa  Najime; 

H.  R.  7501.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anton 
N.  Nyerges; 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Margie 
C.  Stewart;  and 

H.  R.  8618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
M.  Lednlcky. 


1993 


ADJOURNMKNT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.). 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  13, 
1958.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOND,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  frtHn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1584.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  1957,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  stating  that 
an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classifi- 
cation of  the  lands  to  be  benefited  by  the 
Courtland  unit,  Bostwlck  division,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  Kansas,  was  completed 
as  a  part  of  the  Investigations  required  In 
the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  project  de- 
velopment, pxirsuant  to  Public  Law  172,  83d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta- 
tlons. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  the  Navy  (Material),  relative  to  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  a  40-foot  motor  laimch  (hiUl  No. 
UH72) ,  with  engine,  to  the  Jamestown  Corp.. 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Stotas  Code,  sec- 
tion 7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

TT  'l^'  ^  ****«■  'K>m  the  Archivist  ot  the 
united  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  lists 
or  schedules  oovering  reo(utU  proposed  for 


dl^KJsal  by  certain  Oovemment  agendss, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  6  1945 
(69  Stat.  434);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglsUtion  entlUed  "A  blU  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses": to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Intestate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

1589.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectcn-,  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Dlness  and  Health, 
transmitting  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental  niness  and 
Health,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  182,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  one  copy 
each  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Fourth  Ouam 
Legislature,  1957,  pursuant  to  section  19  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  all 
reservations  made  relating  to  lands  within 
Indian  reservations  valuable  for  power  or 
reservoir  sites  or  necessary  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  Irrigation  projects,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  June  25,  1010  (36  Stat.  858);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflalxa, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February 
5. 1958.  the  following  Joint  resolution  and 
bill  were  reported  on  February  7,  1958: 

Mr.  FOOARTT:  Committee  on  Apprc^nla- 
tlons.  House  Joint  Resolution  533.  Joint 
resolution  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tlotu  for  the  Department  of  Labor  tat  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1331).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  oi  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  10589.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  sundry  general  Oovemment  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
and  for  other  piuposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1S32).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

\SMbmitted  February  10.  19S»\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  2930.  An  act  to  provide  for 
small-business  disaster  loans  in  areas  af- 
fected by  excessive  rainfall;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1333).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HATS  of  CMilo:  From  the  delegation 
ctf  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  third  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference.  Report  on  the  third  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  piirsuant  to 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
1334).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KNGLX:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  8544.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  to  tribal  ownership  of 
aU  vacant  and  undisposed -of  ceded  lands  on 
certain  inrttim  reservations,  and  fcx*  other 
purpoees;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KNOLX:  Committee  on  InterlcNr  and 
Insular  AftalrB.  H.  R.  8958.  A  blU  authorU- 
Ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 


certain  Indian  land  to  St.  Anthony*s  Par- 
ish; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1837).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HBIPHILL:  Committee  tm  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.  R.  10830.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  addlUonal  charges  to  reflect 
certain  costs  In  the  acceptance  of  business 
reply  cards,  letters  In  business  reply  en- 
velopes, and  other  matter  under  business 
reply  labels  for  transmlsslcm  in  the  maUs 
without  prepayment  of  postage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (R^t. 
No.  1338 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  6005.  A  blU  to  suspend  for  2 
years  the  duty  on  crude  chicory  and  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  It  relates  to 
chicory;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1839).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  10342.  A  blU  to  permit  ar- 
ticles Imported  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  In- 
ternational Pair  and  Exposition,  to  be  held 
In  July  1959  at  Chicago,  lu.,  to  be  admitted 
without  payment  of  tariff,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1840). 
Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILCS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  nile  Trm  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RNOLE:  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  6624.  A  blU  to  clear 
the  tiue  to  certaih  IndUn  land;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1335) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February 
5,  1958,  the  following  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution were  introduced  on  February  7. 
1858: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
H.  R.  10589.  A  bill  making  appropriatlona 

for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Oov«rnment  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 
H.  J.  Res.  533.  Joint      resolution      making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced,  and  referred  February  10,  19St] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXM.  public 
bills   and   resolutions   were   Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

H.  R.  10590.  A  bUl  relating  to  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  1959  and  1960  crops  of 
upland  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  BAILK7: 

H.  R.  10591.  A  blU  to  check  the  growth  of 
tmemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
and  public  Improvements;  to  the  OomnUttee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.  R.  10602.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorias  the  Federal  Hoik- 
ing OommlaskMMr  to  purehaae  certain  la- 
Bured  lumtgassB  for  tke  pvspoae  of  avoMlac 
f  oreeloaure  In  caeas  lAan  tte  mortpisor  la 
In  flnanrtal  straits  for  NHoaa  knroad  Ma 
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pn>p«rt7;  to  ttM  Oowmltt—  on  Wanlrtng  and 
Cmveaejr. 

By  icr.  BSNMBTT  Of  Michigan; 
B.  R.  1OS08.  A  MU  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate, balanced,  and  onterly  flow  of  milk  and 
^mXtj  prodQcta  in  lataratete  azul  foreign 
eonuneroe  aad  tor  other  puipoeee;  to  tne 
Oommlttee  on  Agrioultuxe. 

H.  R.  lOGM.  A  bUl  to  (ircdiiblt  dlaerlmlna- 
tlon  becavae  of  age  la  tlie  blrlng  and  em- 
plojrmcnt  of  parsons  by  Oovemment  con- 
tractora;  to  tne  Oonunittae  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOTKIN: 
H.  R.  10S95.  A  bill  Telating  to  acreage 
allotments  for  tbe  1B50  and  1960  crops  of 
Inland  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  BURNS  (rf  Hawaii: 
H.  R.  10690.  A  bill  to  provide  tbat  banks 
tn  tlie  Tterttorlee  may  be  designated  as  de- 
poeltarles  of  public  moneys  only  if  they  are 
national  banks  or  their  deposits  are  insxired 
under  the  Federal  Depceit  Insurance  Ck>r- 
poratlon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.  R.  10607.    A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Depoatt  Insurance  Act  to  require  that  the 
deposits  of  every  national  bank  be  insured 
thereunder  wUetber  or  not  Bucn  bank  is  a 
member  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CARRIOG: 
B.  R.  10698.     A  bUl  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  ot  1060  to  authorize  loans 
under  the  college  bousir^  loan  program  for 
the   construction    of   scionce   buildings   and 
libraries  at  educational  Institutions;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Banking  uid  Currency. 
ByMr.  CELIiER: 
B.  R.  10599.  A   bill   to  amend  section   162. 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  witn  respect  to 
the  concealment  of  assets  in  contemplation 
Of  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dldarjl 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.  R.  10600.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
cities  in  tbe  United  States  baving  a  popu- 
lation of  50.000  or  more  persons  shall,  upon 
application  therefor,  be  connected  with  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Bighways.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  DIGOS: 
B.R.  10601.  A  bin  to   effectuate  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  tbe  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DOYLE: 
H.  R.  10602.  A    bin    to    amend    title    X    of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  enable  the  States 
to  provide  more  adequate  financial  assistance 
to  needy  individuals  who  are  blind  and  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  needy  blind  in- 
dividuals to  become  self -supporting;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Ikleans. 
By  Mr.  EBERHARTKR: 
H.  R.  10603.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  contributions 
nuule  by  corporations  and  Individuals  wblcb 
may  be  deducted  from  gross  Income,  where 
such  contributions  are  for  basic  research;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
B.  R.  10604.  A  bUl  relating  to  acreage  aUot- 
ments  for  tbe  1969  and  1060  crops  of  upland 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use 
of  additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acre- 
age reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
H.  R.  10606.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Sa- 
line Water  Act  of  1952  by  providing  for  con- 
struction of  a  large-scale  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production  of  fresh  water  from 
salt  water;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnsiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
B.  R.  10607.  A  bUl  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 


■tataBoe  to  Statea  and  k>eal  govstnmenta  for 
the  oonstmctlon  of  needed  publl ;  works  and 
pubUo  Improvetnants;  to  ttie  Oc^unlttea  on 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  yOQARTT: 
B.  R.  10608.  A  bill  to  provide  evaluation  of 

rebablUtation  potentials  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  handicapped  Indivldaals  wbo  as 
a  result  thereof  can  achieve  such  ability  of 
Independent  Uving  as  to  dispense  with  the 
need  for  expensive  Institutional  care  or  who 
can  dispense  with  or  largely  dispense  with 
tbe  need  of  an  attendant  at  home:  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilitiee,  and  for  other  purposes;  |o  Um  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 

H.  R.  10609.  A  bin  relating  to  'acreage  al- 
lotments for  tbe  1959  and  1960  «rops  of  up- 
land cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. I 
By  Mr.  OREOORY:  j 

H.  R.  10610.  A  bill  to  amend  llie  Housing 
Act  of  1956  to  extend  tbe  pefiod  d\iring 
which  loans  and  grants  may  be  nsade  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  under  the  Defense 
Housing  and  Community  Faqllities  and 
Services  Act  of  1951.  and  to  make  additional 
funds  available  for  tbat  purpose;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Curency. 

By  Mr.  HfSERT: 

B.R.  10611.  A  bin  to  protect  |he  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  throtigh  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  tbe  Ca|niuittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HERLONQ: 

B.  R.  10612.  A  biU  to  amend  section  512  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  B)54;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  T 

H.  R.  10613.  A  bin  to  amend  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  wltb  respect  to  the 
income-tax  treatment  of  dividends  paid  by 
certain  corporations  which  hold  the  obliga- 
tions of  States  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10614.  A  bin  to  provide  ffcr  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  ;  d  the  State 
of  Florida  to  Sumter  County,  ^.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

E.  R.  10615.  A  bill  relating  to  a<^eage  aUot- 
ments  for  tbe  1959  and  1960  cropfc  of  upland 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri  julture. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 

H.  R.  10616.  A  bill  relating  to  ac  reage  allot- 
ments for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  i  of  upland 
cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlt  ulture. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  R.  10617.  A  bin  to  amend  t|ie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  ettabllsh  an 
Initial  program  of  tax  adjustment  for  small 
and  Independent  btisiness  and  for  persons 
engaged  in  smaU  and  independent  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  Y^rk: 

B.  R.  10618.  A  bill  to  prohibit  ui  introduc- 
tion, or  manufactm-e  for  introdijction.  into 
interstate  commerce  of  switchbliide  knives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Colomlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  KNUTSON:       -     T 

B.R.  10619.  A  biU  to  provide  I  for  smaU- 
business  disaster  loans  in  areas  BfiTected  by 
excessive  rainfall;  to  tbe  Conimittee  on 
Banking  and  Cvurency.  | 

H.  R.  10620.  A  bill  to  enable  tlie  Federal 
intermediate  credit  tmnks  to  limit  endorsers' 
Uability  on  loans  in  disaster  arias;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANE:  j 

B.R.  10621.  A  bin  to  provide  fat  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  (the  States, 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  find  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

B.  R.  10623.  A  bill  to  further  $mend  the 
act  of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stal  896).  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  a  I,  1961  (66 
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Stat.  6S7),  as  the  same  am  amended,  to 
provide  for  an  increatie  in  tt^  authorization 
for  funds  to  be  grant<3d  for  the  construction 
Of  hoapital  faculties  in  the  plstrict  of  Co- 
limibia;  to  the  Comznlttee  ^n  the  Diattlct 
of  Colxnnbia. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  10623.  A  biU  to  auth^rlae  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  eBt4bllBh  a  fishery 
ertension  service  in  tbe  Ft^i  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  purpose  of  cjirrytng  but  cooperative 
fishery  extension  work  with  tiie  States,  Tvt- 
ritorles,  and  possessiisns;  to  tbe  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fistwriea. 

H.  R.  10634.  A  biU  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  all  surplus  cotton  sold  or  exchanged 
for  expc»t  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  authority  in  tbe  Oom- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  as 
amended,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  shall  be  processed  cotton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McMTLLAN  (bt  request) : 

H.  R.  10625.  A  bUl  to  ame^id  the  District 
of  Columbia  UnempIoymenH  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Coiimlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  1 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.  R.  10626.  A  biU  to  eheel|  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvements;  to  thq  Conunlttee  on 
Pulillc  Works. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 

H.  R.  10627.  A  bill  to  exemjpt  mtik  checks 
and  accompanying  materialsj  conveyed  out- 
side the  malls  from  creameries  to  milk  pro- 
ducers from  certain  provisions  of  law  pro- 
hibiting the  transportation  of  mall  by  private 
express:  to  the  Committee  oni  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MASON : 

H.  R.  10628.  A  bill  to  provlite  for  Increased 
custom  duties  on  fluorsparj  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  Request) : 

B.  R.  10629.  A  bill  to  ameiid  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide 
salary  increases  for  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel equitable  to  tho.se  being  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  civil  service  and  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairsj 

By  Mr.  CHARA  of  DIlliols: 

H.  R.  10630.  A   bin   to   effeqtuate  and   en- 
force the  constitutional  rigfaft  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  If  or  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  t|ie  Judiciary.  . 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  R.  10631.     A  bin  to  promote  ethics  in 
Oovernment;     to    tbe    Conui|ittee    on    Post 
Offlce  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 

B.  R.  10632.  A  bUi  to  che^k  the  growth 
of  unemployment  by  provldi^  for  Federal 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
for  the  construction  of  needql  public  wcnks 
and  public  improvements;  to  ithe  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I 

H.  R.  10633.  A  biU  relating  to  mining 
claims  on  lands  within  the  national  forests: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interlar  and  Tnm^)»r 
Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (by  reiquest) : 
H.  R   10634.    A  bill  to  remOve  the  present 
provision    of    law    which    permits 
courts  to  issue  writs   only   iji  aid 
respective   Jiuisdlctions;    to 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RADWAN: 
H.   R.    10636.     A   bill    to   provide   for 
establishment   of   a   United 
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upland  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.  R.  10637.  A  biU  creating  tbe  Home 
Loan  Guarantee  Corporation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ourrency. 
By  Mr.  RAT: 
H.  R.  10638.  A  biU  to  authortae  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  Ootn- 
merce  of  two  transatlantic  superUners;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RKUSS: 
H.  R.  10639.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
Hungarian  escapees  paroled  into  tbe  United 
SUtes  may  upon  application  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10640.  A  bill  to  reaffirm  the  national 
public  poUcy  and  tbe  p\irposes  of  Congress 
in    enacting    tbe    Robinson-Patman    Anti- 
Price  Discrimination  Act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  imlaw- 
ful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes,'    approved    October    18,    1914,    as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  tlUe  16,  sec.  18),  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  to  clarify  the  Intent 
and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  law  by  pro- 
viding for  the  mandatory   nature  of  func- 
tloaaJ     discounts     under     certain     circum- 
stances; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.  R.  10641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
iervaUMi  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and 
tbe  Sou  Bank  Act  ao  aa  to  end  Federal  cost- 
BlMuing    and   technical    assistance    in    farm 
drainage  harmful  to  wUdlife.  and  to  create 
COTTespondlng    incentives    for    maintaining 
wet  lands  in  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
H.  R.  10642.  A  biU  to  amend  the  SoU  Oon- 
eervaOon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  and 
the  Sou  Bank  Act  so  as  to  end  Federal  cost- 
sharing  and  technical   aaslstanoe   in   farm 
drainage  harmfxU  to  wUdllfe.  and  to  create 
corresponding    incentives    for     maintaining 
wet  lands  in  tbe  conservation   reserve  pro- 
gram; to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.  R.  10643.  A    bUl    relating    to    acreage 
allotments  for  the  1960  and  1980  crops  of 
upland  cotton:  to  the  Committee  on  Acri- 
ciUture. 

By  Mr.  ROOSSVXLT: 
H.R.  10644.  A  blU  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unem- 
ployment-insurance program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  10645.  A  biU  to  effectuate  and  en- 
force the  constltuUonal  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judtciarv 
By  Mr.  SBLDBN: 

H.  R.  10846.  A  bUl  relating  to  acreage  al- 
lotments for  the  1960  and  1980  crops  of 
upland  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 

...?..!*  ^°**''  ^  •»*"  **»  authortae  tbe  use  of 
additional  funds  for  tbe  1958  cotton  acreage 
JJJjrje  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrt- 

By  Mr.  8IKMINSKI: 

«n^Jl;/°®**-  ^  **"*  *°  «»»•<*  «»•  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
■tetance  to  States  and  local  governments  for 

KSic  ;^i£^«°^«°^:  to  the  Committee  on 

By  Mr.  SPRmOER: 
cttfe.  ii°?!!'-  ^  ^"'  *°  provide  that  certain 
u  t  ?     ,  V*  ^^^*^  States  having  a  popu- 
lauon  of  60,000  or  more  personTshall.  u£>n 

Na«S°SJ?'^"'  »»•  ~»"~t«i  wi^h  tS; 

m^^^^  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 

SS^*"**  '**  *^«  purpoeee;  to  the 
^mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.TKLLKR- 

dsftoilSS^  A  wu  to  provide  eoverage  tm- 
«w  tbe  old-age.  survivors,  and  dlaabUlty  In- 


surance system  (subject  to  an  election  in  the 
oaae  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  offl- 
oers  and  employees  of  the  umted  States  and 
Ito  instrumentaUttes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 
H.R.  10661.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  amounts  paid  by  a 
teacher  for  his  further  education;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WXSTLAMD: 
H.  R.  10662.  A  biU  to  provide  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  aasUtanoe  to  enable  depressed  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  WIKR: 
H.  R.  10668.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  pubUc  works  and 
pubUe  improvements;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
B.  R.  10864.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ac- 
tivities by  the  Armed  Forces  in  support  of 
tbe  Vm  Olympic  winter  games,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WRIOBT: 
B.  R.  10666.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  161  of 
the    Revised   Statutes    with    respect   to   the 
authority  of  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
withhold   information  and  limit  tbe   avaU- 
ablllty   of   records;    to   the   Committee   on 
Oovertunent  C^>eratlons. 
By  Mr.  TODNO: 
H.  R.  10666.  A  blU  to  aUeviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  high  quality  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect  farm   income   and   for  other  pvupoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois : 
B.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October   81    of   each   year   as   Youth    Honor 
Day;  to  tbe  Cc»nxnlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ORAY: 
B.J.  Res.  635.  Joint  reaolution  designating 
October  81  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONO: 
H.  J.  Res.  536.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  popular  election  of  Judges  of 
the  Suiveme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACK  of  niinoU: 
H.  J.  Res.  537.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  81   of  each   year   as  Youth   Honor 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MARSHALL: 
B.  J.  Res.  588.  Joint  reaolution  to  designate 
tbe  1st  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlllnoU: 
B.  J.  Res.  639.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Youth  Honor 
Day;  to  tbe  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota: 
B.  J.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Ist  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Loyalty 
Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.  J.  Res.  641.  Joint    resolution     providing 
for  tbe  construction  by  tbe  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  a  full-scale  demonstration 
plant  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  the  produc- 
tion, from  sea  water,  of  water  suitable  for 
agricultural,  industrial,  munidpai,  and  other 
beneficial  consumptive  uses;  to  tbe  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLTZMAN: 
B.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  caU  a  conference  of  lead- 
ers of  latior,  industry,  and  Oovemment  with 
a  view  to  the  formxilatton  of  a  long-range 
program  to  bring  about  full  employment  in 
the  United  States;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  306.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
nprees  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
SUtes  take  the  lead  in  efforts  to  gain  Inter- 
national agreement  that  outer  space  be  de- 
voted  to  peaceful  purposaa;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H.  Res.  474.  Resolution  establishing  a  Sne- 

dal  Committee  on  Astronautl«and  Spaoa 

Exploration;  to  the  Committee  on  RulesT^ 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.  Res.  475.  Resolution    creatine    a    select 

^^^^♦h'*'  ~°**"*='  "  invention  iS 
study  of  the  scope  of  and  Justification  tar 

t^Vj '^  °'  "''  ^^^  8^t«  ttiirS^pJS 
With  private  enterprise;  to  the  Commltteeoa 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
,^;^;*''®  Resolution  to  amend  the  rule* 
of  the  House  to  limit  expendi^iras  for  fiscal 
year  1059;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.    ^^ 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  aa  f<ri- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  memori- 
lOizlng  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  aUow  the  passage  of 
any  legislation  authorizing  pav-as-vou-oo 
television;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BIIJU9  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.CRETELLA: 
H.  R.  10657.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Domen- 
loo  OalU;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Jxidiciarr. 
By  Mr.  HOUFIELD: 
H.  R.  10668.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Nicholas 
Afonln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KKATTNO: 
H.  R.  10660.  A  biU  for  tbe  rrilef  of  M«t  As- 
sunta  Ristagno;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  Yoi*: 
B.  R.  10660.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ow«i- 
dolyn  Taylor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
B.  R.  10661.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  revest- 
ment  of  certain  Interests  in  land  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Ammunition  and  Net 
Depot.  Seal  Beach.  Calif.;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  T«»^|if)r  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  xki>  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

392.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  I.  IT. 
Cobb  and  otliers.  Longvlew.  Tex.,  relative  to 
stating  opposition  to  tbe  proposed  pay  tele- 
vision, and  t>elng  for  continued  free  tele- 
vision the  same  as  radio;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

893.  Also,  petition  of  Ophelia  Beard.  Chi- 
cago. lU..  relative  to  requesting  aHwn— irw| 
to  cltlaenshlp;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

894.  Also,  petition  of  Ohio  Bell.  Chicago, 
Dl.,  relative  to  requesting  admission  to  <dti- 
aenslUp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

896.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  eounty 
clerk.  Honolulu,  T.  H..  relative  to  requestli^ 
that  favorable  action  be  given  to  the  eon- 
slderaUoo  of  B.  R.  9400.  prx^walng  to  Mw^wt 
tbe  Hawaiian  Organic  Act;  to  tbe  Ocsamlttee 
on  Interior  and  in^i^ftr  Affairs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10, 1958 

I  ^  Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President,  the  ad- 

I  f*  drees  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 

ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbrigrt] 
before  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, February  8,  is  a  challenge  to  all 
Americans  as  we  face  and  seek  solutions 
to  the  serious  problems  of  the  future.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  out- 
standing speech  printed  in  the  Congres- 

SIONAL  RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bpkxch  bt  Skmatob  J.  W.  Fulbbight  Betobx 
THx  Reserve  Ofticebs  Association.  Feb- 
bttabt  8.  1968 

General  llorrlBon,  General  Samoff,  officers 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  and  nonored  to  be  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion  when  your  awards  have 
been  given  to  General  Sarnoff  and  to  the  late 
Chaplain  Peter  Bol.  The  remarks  during  the 
presentation  ceremonies  are  a  fitting  Intro- 
duction to  what  I  shotild  like  to  say — for  we 
are  Indeed  engaged  In  a  cold  war.  I  may  say 
there  are  more  Senators  here  tonight  than 
the  last  time  I  spoke  In  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  nearly  3  years  since  General 
Samoff  wrote  his  now  famous  memoran- 
dum— his  plan  of  battle,  so  to  speak — and 
offered  it  as  a  formula  for  victory  In  the  fight 
for  Ideas — a  fight  which  now  is  being  waged 
throughout  the  universe.  It  Is  a  fine  tribute 
to  a  great  American — whose  greatness  you 
have  recognized  tonight — to  note  that  he  has 
every  right  to  be  discouraged,  but  that  he 
reveals  no  IncUnatlon  whatsoever  to  stop 
fighting  for  his  conviction. 

The  tragic  death  of  Chaplain  Peter  Bol. 
who  was  en  route  to  Washington  to  attend 
this  meeting,  saddens  aU  of  us.  We  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Chaplain  Bol 
measured  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of  his 
calling.  The  manner  In  which  he  gave  spir- 
itual sustenance  to  the  men  in  the  lonely 
and  bleak  surroundings  of  Little  America 
should  encoin-age  us  to  persevere  no  matter 
what  adversity  we  should  face. 

You  who  serve  In  the  footsteps  and  the 
spiritual  likeness  of  the  citizen  soldiers  who 
founded  this  Nation,  also  understand  the 
meaning  of  Chaplain  Hoi's  contribution  to 
mankind.  So,  In  the  confidence  that  we  un- 
derstand each  other.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you 
tonight  about  our  country's  destiny. 

In  1868  the  United  States  faced  a  crisis 
not  unlike  today.  The  Nation  was  fast  drift- 
ing toward  the  abyss  of  a  tragic  and  disas- 
trous war.  Lincoln  sensed  that  a  policy  of 
Presldenttal  firmness  and  candor  might  fos- 
ter a  national  self-awareness— the  Indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  any  saving  act  of  gov- 
ernment. But  President  James  Buchanan, 
a  tired  and  amiable  man  with  tired  policies, 
continued  to  spread  the  contagion  of  his 
own  confusion  over  the  land. 

-.^5..^  ****"  *^*  Lincoln,  In  his  House- 
divided  speech,  g^ve  us  a  maxim  which  I  be- 


lieve should  be  applied  to  our  ciarent  crisis, 
Lincoln's  key  words  were:  "If  wi  could  first 
know  where  we  are,  and  whltiier  we  are 
tending,  we  could  better  Judge  Ivhat  to  do 
and  how  to  do  It."  | 

The  issue  in  1958  Is  not  slavei^;  rather  it 
is  the  global  conflict  of  cold  war;  a  war  in 
which  military  strength  or  weakness  is  a 
consequence  rather  than  a  ca\|se  of  how 
things  stand  on  the  economic,  political,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  sectors  of ;  the  battle- 
front.  Meanwhile,  one  unnerving  similarity 
to  the  America  of  a  century  agoi  remains  in 
being:  It  Is  that  the  Nation  is  (unaware  of 
the  nature  and  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dan- 
ger which  confronts  it.  Let  us  (  onslder  for 
a  moment  two  questions: 

How  strong  is  the  Soviet  Unloi  i  today? 

How  strong  is  it  likely  to  be  toi  lorrow? 

Sputnik  I  and  II  brought  fo  America 
sharp,  and  alarming  wakefulness  from  a 
dreamworld  In  which  propagtnda  tran- 
quilizers had  laid  us.  A  blatid  diet  of 
sugar-coated  half-truths  could  have  carried 
us.  in  the  belief  commvinlsm  w^  defeating 
Itself,  into  extinction.  But  the  Soviets  dra- 
matically brought  us  back  to  j  the  harsh 
realization  that  Soviet  strength,  |  and  Soviet 
advancement,  had  far  exceeded  anything  we 
had  suspected.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Kremlin  for  having  made  their  jwaming  so 
dramatic. 

It  is  neither  pleasant  nor  popii^r  to  make 
this  admission.  The  one  who  d(>es  so  risks 
every  manner  of  false  charge.  Inevitably,  it 
will  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  iLst  faith  in 
America:  that  he  is  an  apoloost  for  the 
Soviet  way  of  doing  things,  ^vertbeleas. 
precisely  because  I  feel  that  t£e  stuff  of 
greatness  has  not  gone  out  of  tie  bones  of 
America;  precisely  because  I  fe^l  that  our 
democratic  society  is  equal  to  th^  emergency 
It  faces,  provided  it  knows  what  Mb  is  dealing 
with,  let  me  here  try  to  sketch  ,the  nature 
of  Soviet  strength,  and  the  specific  areas  of 
weakness  in  the  American  comiiunity,  for 
the  tests  ahead.  ' 

I  assert  straight  off  that  the  So  ?let  system 
may.  In  fact,  have  to  be  altered,  [n  the  long 
run.  it  may  even  collapse.  But.  as  the  say- 
ing goes,  in  the  long  run  too.  aU  of  us  shall 
be  dead.  Anyway,  what  counts  nost  of  all 
in  the  life  of  nations,  is  the  pace  and  timing 
of  events.  And  right  now.  whea  the  world 
all  around  us  Is  being  hammerel  into  new 
shapes,  nothing  on  the  line  of  vision  points 
to  a  collapse  of  the  Soviet  system.  True, 
the  Soviet  Ideology  has  been,  am  be,  and 
may  be  further  repudiated  by  c  ents.  But 
the  Soviet  power  system  is  somithlng  else 
again. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  Unlor  itself  rep- 
resents a  land  mass  three  times  as  large  as 
the  United  States,  with  enormous  natural 
resoxn-ces  of  every  kind,  and  wltl  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  200  mUUon  i:  ihabitants. 
Moreover,  In  recent  decades.  Its  batural  re- 
sources have  been  increasingly  ekplolted  at 
a  rapid  pace;  and  its  industry—especially 
its  heavy  Industry— has  been  developed 
enormously.  ] 

Secondly,  It  is  true  enough  ti)  say  tliat 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  lack  con- 
sumer goods:  automobiles,  rdfrigeratora 
television,  and  fine  clothes.  But  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  they  afe  without 
enough  to  eat,  or  that  they  are, lacking  In 
warm  clothes  and  stielter.  WhAt  actually 
has  happened  is  that  the  Sovie*  have  de- 
voted the  materials  and  efforts,  \^lch  might 
have  made  automobiles  and  othtr  luxuries, 
to  the  development  of  rockets,  satellites.  Jet 
planes,  basic  research,  and  education.  And 
as  it  happens,  the  latter  activities  have  a 
far  greater  meaning  in  terms  of  national 
strength,  ttian  does  the  avallabll  ty  of  lux 
urious  consiuier  goods.  ~ 
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The  relatively  bleak  Intemil  conditions  of 
Kussia  may.  in  fact,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
work  aU  the  harder.  In  tl^e  case  of  the 
young,  especlaUy.  It  may  l4duoe  them  to 
exert  every  effort  to  achievte  an  excellent 
education — this,  because  they  know  that  if 
they  remain  uneducated,  they  are  doomed 
to  Uve  at  a  »>are  subsistence  level,  in  the 
words  of  Edward  TeUer  the  Busslans  have 
excelled  becaiise  they  work  harder. 

It  is.  In  fact,  precisely  1^  the  field  of 
education  and  basic  research  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  apparently  made  their  greatest 
progress.  Why  should  this  t>e  so?  How  Is 
It  that  they  recognized  some,  years  ago  that 
trained  minds  were  Indispen^ble  to  modem 
technology,  modem  weapons,  and  modem 
methods  of  subversion?  How  Is  It  that  they 
had  the  vision  to  upgrade  the  pay  and  status 
of  educators  and  scientists  to  a  level  Just 
below  that  of  the  ruling  hierarchy  Itself? 

The  question  intrudes  ItMjlf.  and  we  can 
answer,  in  part,  that  the  8<Mete  inherited 
from  the  old  czarlst  govemmient  a  tradition 
of  Intellectual  excellence  land  scientific 
cxn-loelty  going  back  to  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  founding  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
a  time  when  America  was  still  a  wilderness 
Inhabited  by  savages.  Yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  answer,  so  it  seems  to  me,  lies  else- 
where. It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  principal 
rulers  of  Russia  are  professionals  who  have 
spent  their  entire  Uves  In  goivemmental  af- 
fah-s.  Their  past  and  their  future,  their 
personal  fortunes  as  well  as]  their  poUtlcal 
positions,  are  Identified  witb  the  strength 
and  success  of  the  governi««nt  of  Soviet 
Russia.  These  rulers  take  the  long  view 
of  events,  because  they  txpwjt,  to  be  around 
a  long  time.  j 

It  may  be  argued  that  a«  the  numbers 
of  Russian  scientists  and  tiechnicians  in- 
crease, they  will  impose  thrilr  humanizing 
demands  on  the  power  group  In  control 
of  the  Soviet  apparatus;  akd  by  forcing 
changes  in  theh-  policies, 
war  to  an  end.  Maybe  so; 
us  fervently  hope  so.  Yet 
answers  to  tills  argument. 

One  is  that  the  prospect  1 

not  an  Immediate  prospect. 

izes  at  all.  It  will  be  at  some  point  In  the 
distant  future — which  leaves  T|nanswered  the 
immediate  problem  of  how  ^e  rest  of  the 
world  Is  to  survive  untU  the  so-called  con- 
tradictions in  the  Soviet  eysttem  exert  their 
full  force.  I 

The  second  answer  Is  that  fthe  analogy  of 
what  happened  in  Germany  ok  two  occasions 
undercuts  the  assumption  that  the  Increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  scientists  a^id  technicians 
within  a  country  necessarily  iieans  that  the 
country  in  question  will  be  directed  Into 
the  paths  of  peace.  On  two  occasions  In  the 
20th  century,  German  scienUsts  axul  tech- 
nicians— certainly  among  the  best  in  the 
world — did  not  stay  the  aggrqsslve  march  of 
BCalser  Wllhelm  or  Adolph  Hl|tler. 

It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  we  ought 
to  count  on  any  easy  salvation  such  as  might 
be  produced  by  Russian  Intfmal  develop- 
ments. If  we  are  to  survive  a^  a  nation  and 
as  a  democratic  society — and  |if  the  West  is 
to  survive  with  us — it  wlU  be  through  what 
we  do,  and  therefore  force  the  Russians  to 
do.  and  not  tlirough  what  the  Russians  on 
their  own  do  or  faU  to  do.      i 

Where,  then,  do  we  now  sta^id? 

Pat.  rich  nations— like  fat.  flch  old  men-c 
are  prone  to  overestimate  their  powers.  They 
tend  to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  others  because  of 
their  wealth,  or.  at  least,  thfit  money  will 
purchase  the  subservience  ot  lew  fortimate 
people.  The  employees  of  the|  rich  man  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  teU  their  employer 
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the  cold 
nd  Indeed,  let 
there  are   two 

holds  forth  Is 
If  it  material- 


the  truth  about  his  public  relations,  and 
thereby  put  their  own  Jobs  in  Jeopardy.  So. 
in  a  democracy,  elected  ofllclala  dependent 
upon  the  approval  of  their  constituents  for 
political  life,  are  equally  unlikely  to  draw 
comparisons  with  foreign  powers  which  are 
unpleasant  to  the  voters.  Self-crltlclsm  is 
not  the  most  popular  platform  upon  which 
to  run  for  office. 

There  are  many  Important  aspects  of  oxu- 
national  policies  which  need  strengthening, 
such  as  the  organization  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment, otir  tariff  or  reciprocal  trade 
program,  our  mutual  assistance  effort,  but  all 
of  these  over  the  long  pull  are  secondary  In 
Importance  to  our  educational  program.  The 
the  heart  of  the  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  In  the  field  of  education. 

As  things  now  stand  In  America,  there  Is 
no  particular  Incentive  for  young  people  to 
exert  themselves  to  achieve  excellence  in  in- 
tellectual attainment.  Our  students  can 
leave  school  with  a  minimum  of  learning 
and  still  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  life  of  rela- 
tive ease  and  luxury.  Truckdrlvers.  brick- 
layers, and  factory  wtn-kers  often  receive  a 
lilgher  Income  than  professors:  an  Elvis 
Presley  makes  more  than  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Of  a  piece  with  this, 
there  Is  no  particular  prestige  attached  to 
Intellectual  attainment  in  America.  A  man's 
success  or  status  is  measured,  not  so  much 
by  the  Ideas  he  may  have  developed  or  his 
service  to  the  community.  It  is  measured, 
rather,  by  the  size  of  his  house,  the  nimiber 
and  the  vintage  of  the  cars  he  owns,  and 
where  he  spends  his  vacation. 

Indeed,  during  the  recent  McCarthy  era. 
the  prestige  of  educators  and  Intellectuals 
generally  sank  to  an  all-time  low.  The  free 
discussion  of  Ideas,  the  basts  for  ova 
strength  since  the  days  of  the  R»volutton«ry 
War,  was  stlfied.  Security  was  substituted 
for  Eclentlflc  research.  Discoveries  which 
were  made  were  locked  in  safes  instead  of 
becoming  available  as  stimuli  for  new  dU- 
coverlea.  Some  of  the  best  minds  In  the 
land  were  expeUcd  from  Government  service, 
and  a  suspicion  of  educated  people  was 
spread  throughout  the  land  as  if  they  were 
enemy  aliens.  The  b!g  doubt  came  to  full 
flower  In  an  orgy  of  fiamboyant  newspaper 
and  television  spectacles.  Yet  the  McCarthy 
era  was  but  the  culmination  of  the  long 
period  of  neglect  of  education,  going  back 
for  many  decades.  It  was  the  result,  not  the 
cause,  of  our  anti-inteUectuallsm— an  out- 
look that  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  highly 
educated  men  who  were  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  America. 

^^  There  will  be  those  among  us  who  will  say: 
"But  education  takes  too  long,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  time;  our  efforts  must  be  devoted 
to  missiles  and  outer  space."  This  Is  triUy 
the  counsel  of  despair  and  disaster.  The 
start  toward  Improvement  in  education  must 
be  now;  It  should  have  been  yesterday.  Our 
most  pressing  short-range  objestlve  should 
be  to  start  now  on  our  long-range  programs. 
Not  only  should  we  provide  more  money 
for  education  as  a  whole,  but  we  should  also 
reform  oiu-  basic  Ideas  about  elementary  and 
•econdary  education.  We  must  emphasize 
the  rigorous  training  of  the  Intellect  rather 
than  the  gentle  cultivation  of  the  personal- 
ity which  has  been  so  popiUar  In  recent 
years. 

Mathematics,  language*,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  history  must  once  again  become 
the  core  of  the  curriculum,  and  a  way  must 
be  foimd  to  Induce  the  studenU  to  study, 
preferably  by  Inducing  a  desire  to  learn, 
intellectual  dlaclpllne  Is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional purposes. 

None  of  theM  observation*.  I  hope,  need 
ead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  system 
«  necessarily  superior  to  our  own,  nor  that 
we  must  emulate  the  Soviet  Union  In  order 
to  maintain  our  superiority.  On  the  con- 
vnrj,  if  we  lose  our  libertlea,  by  imitation 
ing  1  *^^^^*^  '^*  »»»▼•  lort  all  wortto  strlv- 


We  have  faUed.  as  a  people,  to  educate 
ourselves  to  diacrtmlnate  between  that  which 
Is  true  and  that  which  Is  false,  to  develop 
within  ourselves  ohat  sense  of  d'Te<  tlcn  and 
of  values  which  a  self-governing  people  must 
hav6  to  chooM  wisely  among  leaders  and 
policies. 

If  we  are  to  do  the  things  upon  which 
our  future  depends,  we  must  understand  bet- 
ter than  In  the  past  our  relationship  to  our 
Government.  We  must  view  the  Nation,  iu 
problems  and  resources,  as  one  great  whole. 
And  In  this  view  of  things,  we  must  under- 
stand that  It  Is  only  as  we  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice portions  of  oiu  personal  egoisms  for 
the  sake  of  the  Nation— years  in  and  year 
out — that  we  have  a  chance  of  surviving  as 
a  society,  not  by  luck  but  by  our  own  efforts. 
The  Government  Is  not  "they."  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  "us",  aU  of  VIS. 

Mobilizing  and  focusing  power  In  a  democ- 
racy Is  surely  difficult,  and  some  may  say 
hnpossible  In  thU  type  of  crisis.  But  we  can 
never  know  It  Is  impossible  unless  we  try  It, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  liave  not  tried. 

In  this  room  tonight  are  the  men  and 
women  who  can  favorably  affect  the  course 
of  this  Nation  In  meeting  the  challenge  be- 
fore VIS. 

I  am  told  that  the  term  "citizen -soldier" 
has  a  traditionally  significant  meaning  to  the 
Reserve  officers,  and  particularly  to  you  who 
are  leaders  in  the  Reeerve  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Its  significance  Is  In  the  linking  of  the 
two  terms,  but  of  great  Importance  Is  the 
placing  of  citizen  first. 

Your  military  service  Is  an  obligation;  your 
citizenship  service  consists  of  opportunities, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  statements  of  two  fine  officers 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  A  few  days  ago  in  an 
executive  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  asked  Gen.  Nathan  Twin- 
ing, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  S»Aff. 
if  he  ttiought  a  substantial  effort  directed 
to  increasing  the  quality  of  our  educational 
system  would  Improve  our  military  poeture 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  general 
replied  as  follows: 

"I  think  that  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  this  country  can  do." 

In  this  morning's  paper.  Gen.  A.  W.  Betts, 
military  executive  assistant  to  the  Depart- 
ment's director  of  guided  missiles,  said: 

"Only  a  dynamic  cliange  in  the  national 
attitude  toward  education  can  take  care  of 
the    more   serious   long-term    problem." 

The  lesson  of  sputnik,  to  me.  Is  not  merely 
that  we  have  fallen  behind  in  a  significant 
scientific  field,  important  as  that  may  be. 
What  la  more  significant  is  that  we  have 
faUed  to  appraise  honestly  and  dispassion- 
ately the  strength  of  our  adversary  and  the 
weakness  of  ourselves.  Either  we  have  failed 
In  this  appraisal,  or,  If  not.  we  have  been  so 
blind  and  satiated  with  our  luxviry  and  our 
slogans  that  we  are  unwUllng  to  admit  that 
which  reason  tells  us  must  be  true. 

Whether  it  is  a  failure  of  knowledge,  or  of 
will,  it  has.  so  far,  been  a  failure  to  culti- 
vate properly  the  very  element  on  which 
our  society  fundamentally  rests — the  proper 
education   of   its   people. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining, at  the  least,  parity  with  the  Russians 
in  miasiies  and  nuclear  weapons.  Our  coun- 
try has  demonstrated  on  varlotu  occasions  Its 
wlUlngneas  and  its  abUity  to  wage  war 
effectively.  Our  efforts  In  the  nonmilltary 
aspects  of  International  relations  and  especi- 
ally in  the  struggle  with  the  Communists, 
have  been  less  sueceasf  uL  It  la  in  this  area, 
sometimes  caUed  competitive  coexistence, 
that  education  Is  of  vital  Importance.  And 
It  is  in  this  area  that  we  are  suffering  an 
erosion  of  our  influence  and  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a  disastrous  defeat  without  the  firing 
of  a  shot,  or  even  a  mlasile. 
Where  are  we?    We  are  in  serious  trouble. 
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^^li*tl»«  are  we  tending?  We  ar«  tendtnc 
toward  naUonai  disaster — unless  important 
and  drastic  changes  of  policy  in  many  aspects 
of  our  domestic  ana  foi-eigt.  affairs,  make  a 
true  revival  of  learning  the  wheel  that  makes 
all  the  other  wheels  turn. 


A  Tribute  to  Giy  Lombardo  and  AH  tbt 
LoDibardos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  10, 19SS 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
satellite  era  when  our  nerves  are  rattled 
and  fear  grips  our  hearts  by  talks  of 
weapons  of  destruction,  permit  me  to 
speak  of  a  family  wliose  musical  talents 
help  to  steady  us  and  make  life  worth 
living. 

The  enduring  popularity  of  Ouy  Lom- 
bardo's  Royal  Canadians  is  a  well-known 
phenomenon.  Year  after  year,  the  Royal 
CanadiEins'  playing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 
has  been  the  magic  wand  which  waved 
in  the  New  Year  for  millions  of  listen- 
ers all  over  the  country.  Equally  im- 
pressive in  the  annals  of  success,  but  less 
publicized,  is  the  durability  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  two  brothers.  Guy  and 
Carmen  Lombardo.  Guy  and  Lilliebell 
were  married  September  9,  1926,  and 
Carmen  and  Florence  were  married  May 
13,  1926.  Both  couples  celebrated  their 
25th  anniversary  in  1951,  a  year  which 
also  marked  the  golden  anniversary  of 
their  parents.  Gaetano  and  Lena  L(»n- 
bardo.  With  their  gracious  wives,  Guy 
and  Caimen  have  enjoyed  over  30  years 
of  happy  matrimony. 

This  is  particularly  remarkable  since 
the  rate  of  divorce  and  remarriage  is  no- 
toriously high  among  show  people.  En- 
tertainers' lives  are  beset  with  irregulari- 
ties and  temptations.  Demanding  sched- 
ules with  much  time  spent  away  from  the 
family;  vanity,  cynicism,  mercurial 
temperaments,  and  all  the  fabrications 
of  a  glittering  existence  take  their 
toll.  These  encouragements  to  incon- 
stancy and  emotional  inconsistency  pro- 
duce a  tragic  amoimt  of  what  Leo  C. 
Rosten  once  termed  "libldinal  hoopla." 
Therefore,  it  is  most  satisfsring  to  take 
stock  of  the  people  in  the  entertainment 
world  whose  persona!  lives  refute  the  first 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Tibbett's  remark  that 
"fame  and  family  happiness  are  not  con* 
sistent." 

Indeed,  the  Lombardo  brothers  seem 
to  prove  that  the  qualities  ttiat  con- 
tribute to  a  successful  career  or  a  suc- 
cessful marriage  need  not  be  so  contra- 
dictory after  all.  The  emphasis  on 
close-knit  family  ties  has  carried  over 
into  their  careers.  A  top  band  for  some 
30  years,  it  has  remained  a  family  enter- 
prise. Ouy  Lombardo  has  had  at  least 
two  violins  broken  over  his  head,  but 
happily  his  wife,  LiUiebell,  was  not  in- 
volved in  these  incidents.  On  the  con- 
trary, Guy  still  calls  her  after  nearly 
every  broadcast  to  get  her  impressions, 
for  he  highly  values  the  «p*"**^«w  of  one 
of  his  earliest  and  most  avid  f i 
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The  qualities  that  characterize  Lom- 
bardo  marriages  are  also  found  in  their 
musical  performances.  Predictability 
and  affection  for  the  audience  are  two 
trademarks  of  Guy  Lombardo's  Royal 
Canadians.  Practically  every  year  since 
1929,  they  have  returned  to  play  at  the 
Roosevelt  Grill.  There  they  have  be- 
come one  of  the  exceptional  and  fondly 
regarded  fixtures  of  a  place  which  the 
band  has  now  for  many  years  regarded 
as  its  hcHne.  Parlaying  romance  and 
nostalagia  Into  tasteful  merrymaking, 
they  delight  their  fans  with  new  and  old 
favorites.  Children  of  old  fans  esteem 
the  grill  as  the  place  where  "Dad  courted 
Mom."  The  Roosevelt  has  a  Lombardo 
suite  which  is  saved  for  honeymooners, 
and  the  grill's  wine  -list  even  offers  a 
drink  called  a  Lombardo  smile  cocktail. 
Guy  Lombardo  makes  no  bones  about  his 
preference  for  songs  with  a  happy  or 
hopeful  air,  such  as  Powder  Your  Face 
With  Sunshine,  with  lyrics  written  by  his 
brother.  Carmen. 

Harmony  is  another  trademark  of  the 
band  which  lets  musical  fads  pass  it  by. 
The  Royal  Canadians  make  sure  that  the 
dreamy  melodies  they  play  are  relaxing 
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and  pleasant  for  dancing.  Oni  of  their 
roost  steadfast  admirers,  Loiiis  Arm- 
strong, has  rapturously  praised  the 
band's  perfection  of  style.  Anil  even  a 
critical  jazz  coliminist,  who  l^as  been 
quoted  in  the  New  Yorker,  once  Oonf  essed 
with  some  mortification  that  "occasion- 
ally we  have  to  forcibly  resist  oui  impulse 
to  throw  ourselves  on  the  neaiest  floor 
and  let  the  soft  clouds  of  an  ag<i  of  won- 
derful innocence  sweep  over  us  a^ain." 

These  qualities  speak  for  thjemselves 
and  tell  us  much  about  the  ^en  who 
possess  them.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate Carmen  and  Florence,  and  Guy 
and  Lilllebell  Lombardo,  who  ane  now  in 
their  32d  year  of  marriage.  It  is  deeply 
gratifying  to  call  attention  to  the  men 
and  women  in  our  country  who  place  a 
high  value  on  happy,  loyal  marrkges,  for 
I  sometimes  feel  that  happy  marriages 
and  normal  lives  receive  less  publicity 
than  they  deserve.  May  the  Lo^bardos' 
felicity  attain  the  cherished  ddy  which 
their  fine  parents  have  alrealy  cele- 
brated— their  golden  anniversar  k 
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Questionnaire 


na  lonal  security?..^.. 


In  your  optnlon,  does  the  world  situation  demand  that  we  forgo  a  balanced  budget  for  reasons  of  i 

Do  you  feci  that  Federal  taxes  should  be  redueed  now? 

Do  you  favor  continuance  of  the  mutual-security  program  of  multary  and  economic  aid  to  biendly  iationsT 

Do  you  favor  the  extension  of  the  lieciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

Should  a  separate  Department  of  Science  (with  a  St*crelary  of  Cabinet  rank)  be  created'to  i,.„, 

Do  you  feel  a  need  exi.sts  for  some  form  of  Fe<ieral  assistance  to  encourage  scientiflc  education?. 

Should  college  educivtion  l)e  encouraged  by  allowing  income-tax  deductions  to  parents? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Government  reUlnlng  lU  present  regulatory  control  over  prices  whichJ)roducers<^chM^  for  naturii' 


promQt*  and  coordinate  scientiflc  research?. 


8.  Do 


gas?. 


10. 
11. 
13. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

le. 


you  fiavor  Secretary  Benson's  proposal  for  a  flexible  programof  Federal  price  ViippoVta  for  basic 
percent?    (Answer  only  if  engaged  actively  in  farming,  plea-'e.) 

Do  you  favor,  at  this  time,  a  Federal  flood -control  project  for  the  Flint  River  (cost,  $2.5  million)  and 

Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  to  establish  pay  television  on  a  trial  ba-sls?. 

Do  you  favor  the  Presi<lents  labor-management  program?    (1)  Filing  public  reportis'of  welfare  and  p^sion 
by  labor  unions;  CA)  secret  ballots  for  union  elections:  (4)  employer  reports  of  financial  dealings  w 
Labor  Rei>orls;  (fi)  make  misu.**  of  union  funds  a  Federal  offense;  (7)  amend  secondary  boycott 

Do  you  feel  that  a  nationwide  civil-defense  atomic  shelter  program  is  needed  now? 

Do  you  favor  hicreaslng  social-security  benefits  with  corresponding  increases  in  Individuai  aiid  eu» 

I>o  you  favor  a  summit  conference  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Soviet  leaders  on  current  Eaa 

In  general,  do  you  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  President  Eisenhower  is  doing  his  job? 


emk)l 


TranMtlantic  Saperliners 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

or  Nrw  Tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  10. 1958 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  granted,  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  today  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  two  transatlantic  su- 
perliners  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  their  sale  at  a  fixed  price  to  the 
company  which  will  operate  them. 
Under  the  bill  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  their  sale  to  the  operatiiig 
company  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the 
Maritime  Board  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator have  first  approved  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  operating  com- 
pany under  titles  V  and  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  and 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder, 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  operating 
company  were  the  applicant  for  con- 
fitruction  subsidy  vuider  that  act.    Na- 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CI 

or  MicmoAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  10,\l958 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  14r.  Speaker, 
again  this  year  I  am  asking  the  opinion 
of  residents  of  the  Sixth  District  on  a 
number  of  the  important  issues  con- 
fronting Congress  this  session.  Through 
such  polls,  residents  of  the  district  are 
given  opportOnity  to  express  their  views 
more  directly  on  the  legislative  Issues 
pending  before  the  CongresB.  The  re- 
sponse last  year  was  so  encouraging  and 
helpful  that  I  have  attempted^  to  reach  a 
much  larger  number  of  resiqents  In  this 
year's  poll.  I  ask  unanimou^  consent  to 
have  my  questionnaire  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  The  results  will  ma^e  available 
at  a  later  date. 

The  questions  are  as  foUo^rs: 


fari  I  products,  ranging  from  60  to  w' 


(  rand  River  (cost,  $13  mlliJonj?! 


p  o 


funds:  (2)  financial  reports 
h  unions;  (5)  establish  Office  of 
visions 


loyer  con  trl  but  ions? . 
est  diflerenoes?.... 


ploy 
-We 


Yes 


No 


tional  defense  features,  prlncipa  ly  speed 
and  size,  would  require  Departjnent  of 
Defense  approval  and  certificatton. 

Justification  for  the  Government  sub- 
sidy in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  his  in  the 
national  defense  features  of  the'  project. 
I  have  Introduced  this  biU  in  trder  to 
place  those  questions  before  the  proper 
authorities  and  to  help  the  operating 
company  get  a  hearing  and  decision  on 
those  questions.  Certainly  its  plans  are 
bold  and  imaginative,  and  I  hiope  the 
bill  will  receive  an  early  hearing. 

The  vessels  would  be  am£ig  the 
world's  largest  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  provide  ocean  transportation  at  a 
$50  fare  to  Europe.  They  will  |e  oper- 
ated as  floating  commercial  hotels 
rather  than  as  luxury  liners.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  service  provided  ]  will  be 
focxased  upon  the  middle  and  Icjwer  in- 
come groups  comprising  peoplt  whose 
opportunities  of  sailing  to  Europe  are 
almost  nonexistent  at  present  passenger 
itttes.  1 

As  for  the  physical  characteHstics  of 
the  ships,  each  will  be  90.000  tons  and 
1.152  feet  long.  Each  vessel  wfll  carry 
6,000  passengers  and  a  crew  M  1.350. 
They  will  be  constructed  with  20^irtight 
compartments,  a  safety  feature  designed 
to  make  them  unsinkable.    The  cruising 


No  opinion 


speed  will  be  34  knots  and  ocean  cross- 
ings will  be  made  in  four  days.  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency,  the  ships 
can  be  readily  converted  to  aircraft  car- 
riers or  to  troopships.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  operating  the  ships  on  a 
motel  policy,  eliminating  th(  frills  and 
luxury  items,  yet  providing  eyery  facility 
for  complete  oceangoing  coi^fort. 


Funds  for  die  Soil-Bank  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or       ^      1 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF    IOWA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^ATTVES 

Monday,  February  10,  jt9S8 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  express  hope  that]  we  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  soil-bank  program 
this  year.  Farmers  everywhere  are  ex- 
pressing great  disappointmetit  in  their 
inability  to  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve this  year.  Funds  were  exhausted 
so  quickly,  at  least  in  courties  of  the 
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Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
due  to  the  large  number  of  applicants, 
that  a  great  many  who  are  eligible  were 
turned  away. 

From  a  letter  I  received  from  Elmer 
Broders  of  Malcom.  Iowa,  and  from  a 
news  story  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Orln- 
nell  Herald  Register.  I  learned  that  In 
Poweshiek  County.  Iowa,  all  the  soil- 
bank  funds  were  used  on  185  farms.  Yet 
there  are  about  1.800  farms  in  the  county. 
Thus  the  door  was  closed  to  its  other 
1,615  farms. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  in  order 
to  have  effective  production  control  this 
year,  either  funds  not  needed  for  other 
crops  should  be  transferred  to  the  soil 
bank  or  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
provide  supplementary  funds  and  au- 
thority to  fully  implement  the  acreage 
reserve  this  year. 
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CoL  John  C  Nickertoa,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TKNNESSXB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  10. 1958 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  recalling  and  re- 
assigning Col.  John  C.  Nickerson.  Jr.,  to 
duty  on  the  missile  program.  The  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  Explorer,  our 
first  sateUite.  indicates  that  Colonel 
Nickerson  was  right  in  his  basic  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

„       „ Jakuabt  25. 1958. 

Hon.  DWICHT  ElSKNROWXK, 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington. 

Deak  Mk.  Pkesidknt:  I  wanted  to  personaUy 
urge  you  to  review  the  coiirt -martial  record 
of  Col.  John  C.  NlckerK)n.  Jr..  with  a  view 
w>  returning  him  to  duty  In  the  United 
States  and  reassigning  him  to  the  missile 
program. 

Certainly  our  country  desperately  needa 
tnu  man  who  la  an  acknowledged  expert  In 
the  rocket  field,  a  man  or  much  experience 
and  foresight.  No  doubt  Colonel  Nickerson 
made  some  mistake  In  Judgment  In  the  man- 
ner  he  so  forcefully  brought  the  lag  In  the 
missile  program  to  the  attention  of  the 
^Ji°^7-...^°''"*'-  '  ^^^^  placing  the  wel- 
rare  of  the  country  above  his  own  welfare 
WOE  much  courage,  and  time  has  Justified 
«*t  courage. 

rJ„^l^*3?  ,^^**  •  review  of  the  record  of 
colonel  Nlckenwn  would  confirm  hU  great 

a^iin  tJ;  tS**  ^^*  dMlrabiUty  of  having  him 
again  In  the  program. 

Tours  sincerely, 

EsTss  KzrATTvn, 

Ignited  States  Senator. 

Tax  Wrtr  Hotm, 

The  Honorable  EsTBs  KKTAtrvBi 
United  States  Senate. 
_^  Washington.  D.  C. 

"««  Sknato.  KErAtJvra:  On  behalf  of  the 

Janua5?M  ,!^  P'^"***  ^  acknowledge  your 
son  ^  .^**^'"  respecting  Colonel  Nicker- 
"""•    rne  Army  advises  that  he  was  charged 


with  the  commlMlon  of  certain  security  vlo- 
JTr  Sr^w^""^*''^*  "^•»«"  ^*'«  Uniform  Code 
«,.,^l^^  •'*"^-  I^Uowlng  his  piea^J 
giiUty  he  waa  duly  convicted  and  sentenced, 
the  record  of  hU  trial  was  examined  accord- 
ing to  law.  and  It  was  determined  to  be 
l^lly  sufficient  to  support  the  findings  and 
the  sentence.  The  result  Is  that  the  case  is 
not  subject  to  further  legal  review.  As  you 
know,  there  is  no  Presidential  review  of  sen- 
tences of  court-martial  except  where  a  gen- 
eral  officer  is  involved  or  where  the  sentence 
is  death. 

The  matters  mentioned  In  your  letter 
along  with  other  aspects  of  the  situation! 
have  been  carefully  considered.  The  Army 
reports  that  It  would  be  inadvisable  to 
change  Colonel  Nlckerson's  present  assign- 
ment. 
With  kind  regard, 
Sincerely. 

Bbtcz  N.  Haslow, 
Administrative     Assistant     to     the 
President. 


The  Small  Business  Tax  Adjiufanent  Act 
of  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   BONMESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  10. 1958 

Mr.  JXn>D.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  identical  to  S.  3914 
the  Small  Busmess  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1958,  which  was  recently  introduced 
in  the  Senate  after  lene:thy  hearings  on 
the  part  ot  its  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  In  my  opinion  this 
measure  to  accomplish  certain  tax  ad- 
justments in  order  to  give  small  business 
a  better  chance  to  survive,  is  long  over- 
due. 

We  are  all  forcefully  aware  of  the 
added  expenditures  necessary  to  finance 
a  needed  expansion  and  speedup  of  our 
defense  program.  Yet  there  is  urgent 
need  to  enact  tax  adjustments  which 
will  stimulate  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  small  business  if  we  are  to  increase 
Federal  revenue.  SmaU  business  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It  is  my  belief  that  the  needed  tax 
adjustments  contained  \n  this  bill  can  be 
made  consistent  with  current  revenue 
needs.  If  subsequent  evidence  brought 
out  in  committee  strongly  indicate  that 
a  substantial  revenue  loss  will  result 
from  this  legislation,  I  recognize  that 
action  may  have  to  be  deferred  on  the 
measure. 

The  bill  contains  four  major  tax  ad- 
justments. 

First.  It  provides  for  a  reinvestment 
allowance  or  deducion  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $10,000  in  any  one  year  for  profits  re- 
Invested  to  the  business.  This  reinvest- 
ment deduction  will  provide  sorely 
needed  funds  for  small  business  to  rein- 
vest. It  will  expand  the  tax  base.  The 
immediate  revenue  loss  therefrom  « ill 
be  offset  to  some  extent  by  deduction  in 
the  depreciation  which  will  be  permitted 
on  assets  against  which  Ihe  allowance 
has  been  applied.  Thus  this  reinvest- 
ment deduction  should  result  more  in  a 
deferral  than  a  loss  of  revenue. 
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Second.  The  bill  provides  a  means  by 
which  individuals  and  partnerships  may 
establish  a  reUrement  deposit  along  the 
lines  now  available  to  corporations  under 
the  present  tax  laws.    The  bill  will  per- 
mit a  taxpayer  to  deduct  each  year  an 
amount  up  to  10  percent  of  his  taxable 
mcome  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser 
to  set   aside   for   retirement   purposes! 
The  retirement  deposit  would  be  placed 
in  a  special  restricted  account  or  on  de- 
posit with  a  life  insurance  compiuiy  and 
the  benefits  from  the  said  reUrement  ac- 
count when  received  by  the  taxpayer 
would  be  taxable.     The  deposit  would 
provide  a  rather  simple  and  workable 
plan   whereby  the  taxpayer  would  be 
relieved  of  taxes  on  a  reasonable  sum 
set  aside  for  his  own  retirement,  but  the 
taxpayer  would  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
on  all  amounts  received  by  way  of  bene- 
fits after  retirement. 

Third.  The  provisions  of  section  167 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195 1 
concerning  alternative  methods  of  de- 
preciation would  be  extended  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  used  property  for  use  in  a 
trade  or  business  similar  to  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  now  available  to  pur- 
chasers of  new  property. 

Fourth.  Estate  taxes  could  be  paid  In 
installments  over  a  period  up  to  10  years 
and  a  further  extension  to  20  years 
where  hardship  can  be  shown  in  cases 
where  an  estate  has  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  assets  tied  up  in  a  closely  held 
business.  Interest  would  be  charged  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  estate  tax  in 
the  case  of  estates  electing  to  pay  by 
installment  and  thus  no  revenue  loss 
would  result.  This  type  of  legislation  is 
sorely  needed  in  order  to  permit  family- 
type  businesses  to  remain  intact  after 
the  death  of  the  owner  and  operator 
rather  than  be  liquidated  to  pay  estate 
taxes.  It  win  go  a  long  way  to  reduce 
the  prevalent  trend  toward  merger  and 
sale  of  small  business  to  larger  firms. 

The  measure  would  also  permit  a  cor- 
poration to  elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  part- 
nership similar  to  the  election  which  is 
now  available  to  a  partnership  to  be 
taxed  as  a  corporation.  Further  meas- 
ure provides  for  procedural  steps  to  sim- 
plify and  bring  some  finality  to  tax  liti- 
gation. 

In  summary  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
tax  adjustments  for  small  business  con- 
tained in  this  measure  will  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  expansion  of  small  business, 
thereby  broadening  the  tax  base;  will 
eliminate  unfair  and  inequitable  dis- 
criminations in  existing  tax  laws;  and 
Will  tend  to  slow  down  the  trend  toward 
merger  and  consolidation  of  business  en- 
terprise. 

Milestoaet  of  Ea^e  Profrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHIWGTOI* 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESZ3VTATIVXS 

Jf  onday,  Ffeinarv  li.  t9St 
Mr.  TOUfFSON.    Ur.  Spnker.  on 
February  6. 195«.  the  Fiatwual  Order  of 
Eagles  observed  ttw  €Mix 
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of  Its  founding.  The  order  also  cele- 
brated 60  years  of  service.  Eagles  have 
established  a  distinguished  record  of 
civic,  humanitarian,  and  fraternal  serv- 
ice of  which  every  individual  member 
can  be  justly  and  genuinely  proud. 
Contributions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
commimity  and  to  the  Nation  are  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  in  detail.  But 
there  are  some  milestones  of  Eagle 
progress  which  deserve  special  mention, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  list  them  here. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight: 
Order  was  founded  in  Seattle  on  Febru- 
ary 6. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  eight:  Spon- 
sored America's  first  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  ten:  Sponsored 
America's  first  mothers  pension  law. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-three: 
Sponsored  America's  first  old-age  pen- 
sion law. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-five: 
Supported  enactment  of  social  security 
law. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two:  Built 
Eagle  dormitory  at  Boys  Town,  Nebr. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty -four: 
Established  the  Eagles  memorial  founda- 
tion. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty:  Com- 
pleted the  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-three: 
Founded  Eagle  Haus  in  free  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven:  In- 
augurated nationwide  jobs  after  40  pro- 
gram. 

The  last  mentioned  jobs  after  40  pro- 
gram merits  the  support  of  every  citi- 
zen whether  he  is  an  Eagle  or  not.  Con- 
gress also  would  do  well  to  support  it. 


Cats  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  10, 1958 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  I  take 
note  of  the  drastic  cuts  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  program  ordered  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  As  some  of  my 
colleagues  may  know.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve, and  I  take  considerable  pride  in 
having  served  in  an  organization  which 
has  had  such  a  distinguished  record, 
both  in  peace  and  war. 

Violating  what  appeared  to  me' to  be 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  reduced  the  $15  million 
appropriation  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve for  the  current  fiscal  year  through 
a  forced  savings  of  $3'/^  million.  Next 
the  Treasury  ordered  that  no  agency 
could  request  more  money  for  fiscal  1959 
than  it  had  been  permitted  to  spend  in 
fiscal  1958.  The  Coast  Guard,  trying 
desperately  to  meet  the  1960  ready-for- 
mobilization  date  of  all  of  the  other 
fervices,  reportedly  had  planned  to  ask 


for  more  than  $15  million  in  1959.  Un- 
der this  Treasury  order,  howevfr,  it  can 
request  only  $11^  million.  In]  simplest 
terms,  this  means  that  the  Coast  Guard 
will  not  meet  its  mobilization  goal  until 
1964  or  later.  It  means  that  the 
planned,  phased  buildup  outlined  in  last 
year's  budget,  for  which  we  Appropri- 
ated sufficient  funds,  has  beeti  aban- 
doned. Already,  the  program  for  en- 
listing additional  reservists  an|l  estab- 
lishing new  reserve  units  hbs  been 
severely  impaired.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  for  any  cutbaclts  in  any 
fields  directly  related  to  our  Tnational 
security.  The  United  States  ii  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  Reserve  limits  of 
oiu:  Armed  Forces,  and  must  re^r  largely 
on  combat-ready  units.  I  catmot  be- 
lieve further  that  the  decision  i  is  to  the 
size  and  purpose  of  the  Coatt  Guard 
should  be  made  by  the  Treasurs  Depart- 
ment, after  such  a  policy  decisic  n  has,  in 
fact,  been  made  by  the  Congrea  j. 

Congress  has  indicated  that  it  wants 
a  strong,  ready  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
able  to  carry  out  its  mission  tt)  defend 
our  iports  and  shores. 

In  the  interest  of  the  def enj  e  of  om: 
country  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«  asury  to 
restore  the  funds  which  have  peen  cut 
from  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  program. 
In  the  absence  of  such  favorable  action 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  review  this  situation 
carefully  in  that  the  intent  of  Congress, 
as  heretofore  expressed,  will  n^t  be  cir- 
cumvented. 


Febviary  10 


Thaddeus  Koschisk* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAI  D 

or  RHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  STIVES 

Monday.  February  10, 19  i  8 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker. :  low  that 
we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  tie  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  freedom  of  man, 
it  may  be  hard  for  us  to  rea  ize  that 
almost  200  years  ago  the  fight  or  free- 
dom was  also  international.  Oi  le  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  is  a  ma  i  whose 
birthplace  was  Poland,  but  w  lose  vi- 
brant patriotism  and  humanity  have 
given  him  world  renown. 

Thaddexis  Kosciusko  was  bori  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  an  in  tegrated 
part  of  Poland,  on  February  .2,  1746. 
From  then  until  his  death  in  Switzer- 
land on  October  15.  1817,  this  remark- 
able man  was  to  gain  international 
fame  as  an  outstanding  patriot.  Kosci- 
usko was  to  be  ranked  highlj  in  the 
history  of  a  century  that  boated  such 
outstanding  fighters  for  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights  as  George  Waahington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  Miirquis  de 
Lafayette.  T 

His  story  begins  as  an  AmerUsan  suc- 
cess story  often  does.  Raisea  by  his 
mother  and  an  elderly  uncle,  Educated 
at  home,  he  early  gained  noticJ  for  his 
unusual  ability  and  energy.    His  mili- 


tary education  begun  at  a  ^adet  school 
in  Warsaw  was  completed  irith  the  aid 
of  the  state  in  Germany,]  Italy,  and 
France.  It  was  fine  training  for  one 
who  was  to  impress  his  ability  upon  the 
American  people  and  the  I  world  as  a 
master  strategist. 

He  returned  to  Poland  in  1774,  now 
with  the  rank  of  captain  of  ihe  artillery. 
It  is  likely  that  he  would  have  remained 
there  except  for  the  fact  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  pupil  of  his  naiued  Ludwika. 
Her  father  Intervened  as  thay  attempted 
to  elope  and  Kosciusko  fledFto  Paris  in 
1776.  I 

It  was  fortimate  for  AmeHca  that  he 
did.  Silas  Deane  was  in  Paris  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  American  intdependence. 
To  Kosciusko  a  trip  to  the  new  Repub- 
lic was  a  great  opportunity  to  put  some 
of  his  personal  ideas  about  human  Ub- 
erty  into  practice.  If  thl*  American 
venture  would  succeed,  woiild  it  not  be 
easier  to  make  liberal  reforms  on  the 
continent  and  especially  in  his  beloved 
Poland? 

The  American  experimeilt  was  suc- 
cessful and  so  was  Kosciusko.  From 
his  first  major  task.  fortificaA^ions  on  the 
Delaware.  George  Washington  embarked 
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to  defeat  the  Hessians  on  C 
His   second   job    involved 
strategy    for    the    Battle 
The   American   victory   th 
turning  point  in  the  war  a; 
received  his  due  praise 
signed  next  to  West  Poin 
worked  until  1780;  then  he 
brilliantly  in  the  final  bat 
town. 

A  grateful  America  bes 
this  unassimiing  man  her 
ors:  American  citizenship, 
in  the  Order  of  Cincinnati.  »  grant  oi 
land,  and  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
But,  although  he  said.  "I  [regard  the 
United  States  of  America  a^  my  second 
country,"  the  cause  of  freedom  was  call- 
ing him  from  his  homeland. 

Poland  was  already  adviinced  com- 
pared to  some  EuropeanI  coimtries. 
Kosciusko  wanted  to  see  lit  resemble 
American  patterns  yet  more  closely. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  on 
this  mission  of  freedom.  Irj^  everything 
he  attempted,  America  was  the  model. 
When  he  was  asked  to  lead  a  revolution 
after  the  second  partition  of  Poland  in 
1793,  he  based  his  organizatton  and  his 
strategy  on  experience  gleaned  from 
America.  Like  Washington  he  could 
have  become  a  dictator.  Unlike  Napo 
leon  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportimity. 

Like  so  many  Poles  of 
knew  Russia  as  his  enemy, 
defeat  at  Russian  hands  an 
captivity  inside  an  earlier  v 
Iron  Curtain. 

When  he  was  released 
illusioned,  he  returned   to 
States  by  the  way  of  Paris 
Republic  of  Prance  hailed  . 
low  reformer  and  gave  him 
zenship.    He  was  now  a  ci 
coimtries 

His  American  sojourn  imtil  May  1798 
was  welcome  respite  from  Europe.  Here 
he  could  see  freedom  in  pracjtice,  liberty 
in  operation.    He  and  Toi  Jefferson 
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could  discuss  their  common  Interests 
in  France,  the  rights  of  man.  art.  and 
gardening.    Jefferson  said  of  him: 

He  is  the  purest  son  of  liberty  that  I  have 
ever  known,  the  kind  of  liberty  which  ex- 
tends to  aU. 

But  he  could  not  forget  Poland. 
Again  he  went  to  France  to  plead  Napo- 
leon's aid  for  restoration  of  PoUmd,  but 
the  ambitious  First  Consul  would  not 
commit  himself  to  a  free  Poland. 
Neither,  in  later  years,  would  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  hear  his  pleas. 

Kosciusko  could  not  believe  that  Po- 
land and  the  cause  of  freedom  were 
dead.  He  continued  to  hope  and  work 
for  that  end  until  his  death  and  his 
words  and  deeds  helped  countless  others 
not  to  give  up  hope.  In  this  time  of 
darkness  in  Poland,  his  voice  must  still 
remind  us  that  Poland  is  not  dead  and 
will  never  be,  so  long  as  the  people  have 
freedom  in  their  hearts.  The  sons  of 
Poland  who  know  the  taste  of  freedom 
and  her  other  friends  must  not  rest  un- 
til Kosciusko's  dream  comes  true.  In 
Poland  and  throughout  the  world. 


Prospects  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   MKW    JKKSZT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  10, 1958 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  days  ago  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smtth]  spoke  to 
the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  in  Trenton, 
N,  J.  Entitled  "Prospects  for  Peace,"  his 
speech  shows  the  thoughtful,  statesman- 
like approach  we  always  associate  with 
the  distinguished  Senator.  In  the  light 
of  his  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  his 
analysis  is  particularly  valuable.  Espe- 
cially noteworthy  is  his  estimate  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  exchange  program 
recently  agreed  to  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  RscoRo  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

P*osrxcTa  roa  Pkacb 
(Address  by  Senator  H.   Alkxanod  Suith 
Derore  the  New  Jersey   Farm   Bureau  In 
^ton,  N.  J.,  on  Monday,  January  27, 

I.  Tm  CHATJ.glCOK  TO  rSACS 

f.i7*w  ^^^'^'i  moon  placed  In  the  sky  last 
»u  had  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the 
Biatus  of  American  security.  As  sudden  as 
»•  appearance  was  the  change  sputnik 
wrought  In  our  thinking,  both  in  Waahlng- 
*on  and  throughout  the  country.  Almost 
overnight,  talk  of  budget  cuts  and  tax  de- 
auctions  was  drowned  out  by  the  demand 
lor  more  missUe  money  and  a  speedup  In  the 
race  to  outer  space.  ^^ 

rtJ'iL*  "f  y-  "P'^t^lk  turned  our  world  unslde 
■hl^"  *""*■  "»•  Nation,  Americans  "were 
S^?  °^.*  °'  ^^^^  lethargy  of  confidence 
^a  n,  °'''*"'^8  satellites  provoked  humlliat- 
"^  quesuons;  How  did  wt  faU  behind  the 


Russians?    How  far  behind  are  we?    What 
must  we  do  to  catch  up? 

CJongress  u  now  seeking  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  They  must  all  be  answered 
for  they  are  aU  aspects  of  the  one  supreme 
question:  What  are  the  prospecU  for  peace 
in  thU  new  space  age?  This  Is  the  question 
which  I  would  now  like  to  discuss,  for  It 
concerns  all  of  us  deeply,  and  we  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  Its  solution. 

Sputnik,  of  coiu-se,  did  more  tlian  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  Russians  In  the  field 
of  mlasUes.  It  also  provided  unsettling  evi- 
dence that  they  have  made  stupendous 
strides  in  broad  areas  of  science.  But 
greater  than  either  of  these  was  the  demon- 
•trauon  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Rus- 
sia's mUltary  and  scientific  position  is  now 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  have 
greatly  stepped  up  their  economic  offensive 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  seeking  control  by  arms  or  threat 
of  arms,  they  have  begun  to  extend  their 
political  Influence  by  economic  means. 
They  have  started  competing  with  our  own 
forelgn-ald  program:  In  fact,  they  have  re- 
cently been  quite  successful  In  outbidding 
us  in  offering  aid  to  these  countries. 

This  Is  Indeed  an  ominous  threat,  for  the 
Russian  offers  are  not  intended,  as  ours  are. 
to  help  the  underdeveloped  countries  gain 
econonilc  strength  and  Independence.  The 
whole  object  Is.  rather,  to  bring  these  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  making 
them  Increasingly  dependent  on  Communist 
aid. 

The  Intensification  of  this  economic  offen- 
sive has  been  accompanied  by  insidloxis 
propaganda  campaign  calculated  to  weaken 
the  NATO  alliance  and  make  the  United 
States  appear  to  be  opposed  to  peace  and 
unwUUng  to  negotUte. 

All  these  related  developments  of  recent 
months  have  had  a  tremendous  impact 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  In  the  un- 
committed countries.  They  have  shaken 
world  faith  In  American  leadership  and 
placed  the  security  of  the  free  nations  In 
doubt.  This.  then.  Is  the  grave  nature  of 
the  challenge:  Can  we  rebuild  our  strength 
and  reestablish  our  security  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian chaUenge.  and  still  maintain  the  peace? 

n.  THE  KESPONSZ  TO  THX  CHALLXNCC 

It  Will  take  years  to  fully  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, which,  we  must  admit,  caught  us  all 
by  surprise.  Even  so,  however,  it  did  not 
take  MB  long  to  respond :  under  United  States 
leadership,  the  free  world  quickly  began  to 
develop  a  program  to  meet  and  counter  the 
challenge. 

The  initial  response  produced  an  Impor- 
tant and  much-needed  strengthening  of  our 
alliances  at  the  NATO  Conference  last  De- 
cember. It  had  been  President  Elsenhower's 
Idea,  Just  before  his  last  Illness,  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  NATO  members  should 
be  caUed  to  restore  confidence  In  the  organ- 
Izatim.  The  success  of  the  meeting  seemed 
in  Jeopardy  for  a  while  when,  after  he  siif- 
fered  his  slight  stroke,  it  seemed  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  attend  and  exert  his 
personal  leadership. 

But  our  President  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
even  at  the  risk  of  his  health  and  his  life. 
As  NATO's  first  commander  when  it  was  es- 
tablished 9  years  ago  In  response  to  earUer 
Russian  threats  of  aggression,  he  knew  bet- 
ter than  anyone  that  NATO  must  bfe  main- 
tained In  strength  as  a  central  pUIar  of  our 
security  system.  Acting  on  this  deep  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  conviction,  he  went  to 
Paris^  to  successfully  instiU  new  unity  and 
purpose  among  the  15  member  nations. 

8ome  8  weeks  after  the  NATO  Conference, 
in  his  brilliant  state  of  the  Union  address 
of  January  9,  the  President  outlined  the  main 
featxires  of  his  program  for  action  to  meet 
the  Conmaunlst  challenge.  This,  to  my  nUnd, 
was  one  of  the  greatest,  most  forthright 
statements  of  American  jwlicy  which  I  have 
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witnessed  In  my  14  years  In  the  Senate.  Th* 
eight-point  program  he  formulated  in  this 
address  provided  the  American  people  wltli 
a  blueprint  for  future  peace  and  security. 
Then.  In  his  January  12  reply  to  Premier 
Bulganln's  letter,  the  President  further 
spelled  out  his  program.  AddlUonal  details 
were  enunciated  by  Secretary  Dulles  In  hla 
fine  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  on 
January  16.  These  3  documents,  appearing 
within  a  period  of  7  days,  give  Inspiring  proof 
that  our  leadership  has  fully  comprehended 
the  nature  of  tJie  Communist  threat  and  ha* 
developed  a  positive,  effective  poUcy  to  meet 
It.  I  would  now  like  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  this  policy  In  more  detail. 


ni.  Tta  KuxKBowai  taatn  room 
First,  the  President's  program  as  outlined 
In  hU  state  of  the  Union  speech.  At  the 
outMt  of  the  address,  he  frankly  reviewed 
the  extent  of  the  present  danger  and  issued 
a  clear  caU  for  action.  Then  he  put  for- 
ward his  8  points,  of  which  the  first  7  con- 
stitute a  detailed  plan  to  strengthen  Amer- 
ican security,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  home  front,  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  an  accelerated  defense  effort,  a 
thorough  reorganization  of  our  military 
structure.  Federal  support  for  education  and 
scientific  research,  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  economy. 

Overseas,  the  program  would  be  carried 
out  primarily  by  increasing  our  mutual  and 
and  trade  projects  to  develop  the  military 
and  economic  strength  of  friendly  nations 
and  to  build  the  economic  foundations  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  so  that  they 
can  resist  Russian  penetration.  We  woiild 
also  share  scientific  Information  with  our 
allies  for  effective  technical  progress. 

These  steps  wlU  enable  us  to  match  th« 
Communist  efforts.  Action  In  each  of  these 
areas  is,  as  the  President  declared,  not  only 
desirable  but  Imperative.  At  the  same  time, 
he  emphasized,  the  seven  points  In  them- 
selves cannot  lead  to  lasting  peace  unless  w» 
place  equal  stress  on  the  eighth  point  of  the 
program,  which  calls  for  works  of  peace. 

It  Is  this  eighth  point,  this  concept  of 
works  of  peace,  which  gives  Inspiration  to 
the  whole  program.  It  captures  the  Imagi- 
nation in  visualizing  an  exhaustive,  deter- 
mined  exploration  of  aU  possible  means  for 
greater  conunimlcation  and  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  par- 
tlciUarly  with  the  people  of  Russia.  Con- 
structive, worldwide  cooperation  In  pro- 
grams for  human  betterment,  at  the  per- 
son-to-person level,  would  make  great  prog- 
ress toward  that  mutual  confidence  which 
is  the  only  basis  for  peaceful  solution  of  th* 
present  stalemate. 

Together,  the  eight  points  give  us  a  posi- 
tive plan  of  action  to  promote  the  cause  of 
I>eace  and  sectirity,  not  only  by  strengthen- 
ing oxir  military  position,  but  by  mobUlrmg 
our  total  resources  to  wage  total  peace.  Just 
as  Winston  Churchill  told  the  people  of  Bng- 
land  in  their  hour  of  crisis  that  blood,  toll, 
tears,  and  sweat  were  required  to  save  their 
country,  so  President  Elsenhower  has  called 
on  all  of  us  to  work  together  In  sacrifice  and 
high  understanding  to  meet  the  threat  of 
Commxmlst  Imperialism. 

ZV.  TRX  BULOAlfTtr  KXCHANOX  AMD  TIXB  CALX  FOB 
ireOOTIATIOlf 

"Of  all  the  works  of  peace,"  President 
Eisenhower  concluded,  "none  Is  more  needed 
now  than  a  real  first  step  toward  disarma- 
ment." But  even  as  he  explained  our  coun- 
try's desire  and  eagerness  for  negotiation  of 
any  disarmament  proposals  which  offer  re- 
liable means  to  insure  compliance,  the 
Russians  made  a  calculated  bid  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  his  words  on  world  opinion. 

Premier  Bulganln's  second  letter  to  tha 
President,  released  to  the  International  press 
on  the  same  day  with  the  clear  Intention  of 
overshadowing  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, once  again  sought  to  cast  doubt  on 
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Aaoerkm^  tbuOn  toe  peaee.  Wide  sttmtlon 
was  focimd  <m  Bulganlnli  request  for  an 
MHiy  summit  m«etlag,  wbldi  was  eoopled 
with  a  repetition  of  preTloos  Borlet  pro- 

a  4|i  poaato  for  an  Sast-Weet  DonaggreeBlon  pact 

'■■^*  and  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons— bot2i  pre- 

Tlously   rejected   by   tbe   West   because   of 

,  .  Russian  nCusal  to  Include  adequate  safe- 

a'lj  guards. 

'   '  In  his  reply  to  the  Bulgsnln  notes.  Presi- 

dent BsenhowcT  exposed  the  wcakneseeB  of 
the  wanned-orer  Russian  proposals  and  took 
a  major  step  toward  establishing  a  concrete 
basis  for  renewed  negotiations.  He  asked 
the  Soviets  to  Join  in  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  by  modifying  the  power  of 
veto  in  tbe  Secxirity  Oouncll,  and  he  urged 
theoi  to  restore  world  confidence  in  their 
pledged  word  by  talcing  immediate  action  to 
unily  Germany  and  to  guarantee  tree  elec- 
tions to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

On  the  central  issue  of  disarmament,  the 
President  proposed  a  Joint  agreement  on  the 
peaceful  use  of  outer  space,  tbe  end  of  nu- 
clear testing  and  the  controlled  reduction  of 
conventional  weapons  and  military  man- 
power. He  further  affirmed  his  willingness 
to  meet  with  the  Russian  leaders,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  a  summit  conference  be  preceded 
by  lower  level  negotiations. 

The  United  States  position  on  thu  issue 
was  further  clarified  by  Mr.  Dulles  in  his 
National  Press  Club  speech  which  warned  of 
the  dangers  In  an  inadequately  prepared 
simunlt  meeting,  yet  gave  positive  expres- 
sion to  the  possibilities  of  such  top-level 
taUts  when  based  on  siofBcient  preparation 
to  asLure  a  prospect  of  sigulflcant  agreement. 
This,  in  effect,  was  an  elaboration  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  declaration  that  works 
of  peace,  not  mere  words  of  peace,  must  be 
required. 

V.  CONCLnsiOWS 

Tills,  then,  to  our  program  and  our  policy 
for  action.  We  must  dUlgently  strengthen 
our  mllttary  preparations,  develop  our  mis- 
sUes,  expand  our  Strategic  Air  Command. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  earnestly  ptir- 
sue  the  search  for  a  basis  of  understanding, 
a  basis  for  negotiation.  We  must  seek  to 
replace  IntemaUonal  distrust  with  interna- 
tional confidence. 

Today's  announcement  that  the  United 
Stetea  and  RussU  have  signed  an  agreement 
on  exchanges  Is  a  step  in  Jxist  this  direction. 
This  represents  a  new  approach,  and  one  of 
the  most  sIgnUlcant  developments  In  all 
these  years  of  cold  war.  We  are  beginning 
to  explore  avenues  of  greater  communica- 
tion between  peoples — not  the  leaders,  but 
the  people.  We  are  beginning  to  move  in  a 
direction  which  goes  beyond  the  exchange 
of  dipiomaUc  formalities  to  the  exchange 
of  people,  seeing  each  other's  countries  and 
customs,  breaking  down  the  manmade  bar- 
riers which  have  prevented  tbe  peoples  of 
the  WOTld  from  getting  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other. 

This  is  to  be  a  broad  program  of  exchange 
In  the  fields  of  indiistry,  agriculture,  science, 
and  the  arts.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
most  promising  area  in  which  to  start  would 
be  that  of  science.  If  there  Is  any  place 
where  Americans  and  Russians  can  meet  in 
mutual  confidence.  It  should  be  in  the  re- 
search laboratory.  In  the  realm  of  pure 
science  there  are  few  secrets  to  be  guarded, 
and  the  objectives  of  dedicated  scientists 
are  the  same. 

Cooperative  scientific  projects  for  peace 
could  produce  major  beneQts  for  humanity, 
and  set  an  example  for  every  other  program 
of  cultural  exchange.  The  results  could  be 
stupendous  in  terms  of  human  relations  and 
human  progress.  I  may  be  going  too  far 
in  this  hop«.  but  I  think  we  are  on  the  trail 
of  something  which  holds  great  promise  for 
the  future,  something  which  may  give  us  the 
tatlmate  solution  to  world  disorder. 

In  the  long  run.  after  all,  we  may  very 
■well  be  gratefxu  for  sputnik.    It  has  already 


I 
done  a  wonderfcd  service  in  awake^ng  us  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  present  danger  and 
evoking  a  fully  developed  prc^ram!  from  our 
leadership. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  maki  tbe  all- 
enootnpasstng  national  effort  wnlch  tbe 
President's  program  demands.  Infhis  state 
of  the  Union  address,  he  concluded:  T  am 
fully  confident  that  the  response  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people  will  make 
this  time  of  test  a  time  of  honor.  Mankind 
then  will  see  more  clearly  than  eve^  that  the 
future  belongs,  not  to  the  conce;  )t  of  the 
regimented  atheistic  state,  but  to  the  peo- 
ple— the  God-fearing,  peace-loving  people  of 
the  world.** 

In  these  few  words.  It  seems  1 1  me,  are 
simimed  up  both  the  opportunltj  and  the 
responsibility  which  we  face. 


Tk  GostroaJs  f w  Agricullure 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNESOT*  [ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEI^  STATES 

Monday,  February  10. 19 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  1; 
on  February  6,  I  was  privilege 
diess  the  21st  annual  meetini 
Minnesota-Iowa  Swine  InstitutJ, 
imanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thei  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CaossBOADS  wcm.  Aobictti.tui  lc 
(An  address  by  the  Honorable  Award  J. 
Thte.  United  States  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, before  the  21st  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota-Iowa  Swine  Institute,  Austin 
Minn.,  February  8,  1958)  ' 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  2l8t 
annual  Minnesota -Iowa  Swine  Institute  you 
are  meeUng  in  Austin,  Minn.,  as  adtlve  par- 
ticipante  in  a  vital  and  importan  part  of 
America's  agrlculttiral  economy— n  imely  as 
swine  producers.  Although  your  primary 
interests  rest  in  thU  specific  field^you  by 
necessity  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  entire  agriculturil  Indus- 
try, r 

We  have  now  reached  a  crossroids  when 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  has 
reached  a  momentous  point  of  dec^ion.  In 
the  years  ahead  agriculture  will  eitker  reach 
up  to  new  horizons  of  accompjshment. 
strength,  and  prosperity,  or  it  will  <um  to  a 
path  of  sectional  strife,  disintegralion.  and 
capture  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  add  to  the 
detriment  of  many. 

IVOBLEMS    nf   AOKICTTLTTnne  I 

I  Intend  to  be  quite  frank  and  dandid  in 
my  remarks  today,  i  speak  to  yoti  as  one 
who  is  completely  devoted  to  the  priposiUon 
that  American  agriculture  can  enjc^  a  pros- 
perous future  never  before  dreamefl  of  and 
a  future  which  wlU  tax  the  imaglJaUon  of 
every  farm  producer  in  the  United  Siates. 

Agriciilture  has  been  weakened  ini  the  past 
10  years  since  the  end  of  World  Wir  II.  it 
has  not  moved  forward  with  indi^try  and 
labor  in  the  sharing  of  our  unprepedented 
prosperity.  It  Is  unbelievable  that  the 
American  farmer  today  should  be  caught  in 
the  clutches  of  a  vicious  cost-pric^  squeeae 
which  everyone  recognizes  and  whi^  to  this 
date  has  not  been  solved. 

It  does  the  farmer  Uttle  good  to  #ee  Gov- 
ernment cfflclals,  Congressional  leaders,  tbe 
major  farm  organizations,  and  the  consum- 
ing public  at  odds  over  the  solution!  to  such 


problems  ss  agricultural  surpiuses,  falling 
farm  prices.  Increased  costs  Of  operatloxta, 
ever  increasing  price  increases  to  the  pnbUe. 
If  ever  there  wa«  fiddling  while  "Borne  bums" 
It  is  going  on  at  tbe  present  Ume  In  regard 
to  agriculture.  I 

TBTX  ACTS  I 

I  want  to  make  my  position  v^ry  plain  dur- 
ing the  next  few  minutes.  I  atn  completely 
committed  to  tbe  proposition  that  Immedi- 
ate action  must  be  taken  to  bolster  the  agrl- 
culural  economy.  That  is  why  I  took  thess 
problems  to  the  President  at  the  United 
States  last  week.  That  is  why  I  have  differed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  the 
matter  of  price  supports  during  the  past  4 
years.  That  is  why  dtiring  Deo*mber  of  1964 
I  called  the  major  farm  leaders  iof  Minnesota 
Into  conference  in  my  office  In  St.  Paul  to  at- 
tempt to  iron  out  differences  and  to  see  If 
we  could  not  agree  on  a  general  approach  to 
the  farm  problems.  That  is  wpy  I  have  in- 
troduced what  I  believe  to  be  dound  legisla- 
tion in  the^Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  done  this  without  regar^  to  partisan 
political  thought. 

These  problems  are  not  goln^  to  be  solved 
through  political  fighting  and  bickering.  I 
do  not  want  the  future  of  Ameyican  fanning 
to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  alta^  of  political 
advantage  and  partisanship. 

In  the  past  session  of  Cong|ress  we  wit" 
nessed  the  disintegration  of  the  farm  bloc. 
We  saw  the  com  farmer,  the  wheat  farmer, 
the  livestock  and  swine  lareedaa.  the  cotton, 
rice,  peanut,  tobacco — interestfi  working  for 
their  proposals  without  a  genuine  united 
effort  for  constructive  overall  legislation. 
We  have  also  seen  in  many  placfes  the  farmer 
pitted  against  the  consumer.       [ 

There  has  been  distortion  of  fact  In  the 
many  arguments  which  have  been  presented. 

This  type  of  activity  must  te  eliminated 
If  we  are  to  move  forward  to  the  new  horizons 
which  lie  ahead. 

The  first  task  is  to  search  oiit  the  planks 
In  a  farm  program  which  can  ba  agreed  upon 
by  the  many  parties  In  interes ;.  There  ai« 
such  common  areas  of  agreemen  L. 

ABEAS  or  ACBEEMKMT 

Let  me  name  a  few.  There  li 
disagreement  today  to  the 
Public  Law  480  which  seeks  to  n  duce  surplus 
commodities  through  the  channels  of  trade, 
barter,  and  relief.  Most  people  agree  that  the 
conEervation  part  of  the  soil  bank  should  be 
extended.  There  is  no  argument  over  the 
need  for  Immediate  and  searching  research 
into  new  uses  for  agriculture  products  and 
new  markets.  The  goal  of  all  of  these  meas- 
iires  is  a  more  prosperous  agriculture  in  tuns 
with  our  general  prosperity.         | 

PTTBLIC    LAW    4  80 

Let  us  examine  these  areas  <^  agreement 
more  carefully.  I  cosponsoredi  Public  Law 
480  and  have  introduced  a  bill  ijr  its  exten- 
sion because  it  places  American]  surplus  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  need  \% — l>ecause  it 
has  become  an  effective  supplement  to  our 
foreign-aid  program — and  because  it  places 
our  surpluses  in  a  position  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  destlnty  as  a  world  Ifader  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  decency.:  Under  the 
provisions  of  thU  law  up  to  ^ptember  of 
1957  the  United  Stetes  had  actually  shipped 
10.800,000  pounds  of  butter  a^butter  oil 
valued  at  »4,776.000  in  trade  wl^h  other  na- 
Uons.  We  liave  shipped  overj  14  miUloa 
pounds  of  powdered  milk  at  a  value  of  nearly 
$2  million.  We  have  shipped  183.638.000 
pounds  of  lard  at  a  value  of  over  »23  milllon. 
Thls  helps  to  explain  why  the  price  of  pork 
has  held  more  firm  than  in  paa^  years.  We 
have  also  disposed  of  cottonseed  dll,  powdered 
milk,  and  peanuts  for  oil  under  the  barter 
provision  of  Public  Law  480.  Iq  the  area  of 
international  donations,  we  havei  shipped  out 
over  325,400.000  pounds  of  butter  and  butter 
oil  in  an  amount  of  over  $225,500,000.    Over 
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1  billion  pounds  of  powdered  miUc  in  the 
amount  of  aa30,400.000  has  been  disposed  of 
through  the  donation  provision.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  donated  71,400,000  pounds  of 
cottonseed  oil  valued  at  over  $17  million. 
This  record  demonstrates  surplus  products 
are  being  disposed  of  to  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can agriculttire  and  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  received  these  products. 

Testerday  morning  I  participated  in  a  bear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conmilttee 
where  we  heard  an  up-to-date  report  on  Pub- 
lic Law  480  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Let  me  give  you  some  figures 
about  agreements  under  Public  Law  480 
which  were  released  at  that  hearing.  These 
flg\ires  related  to  agreements  whereas  the 
figures  I  gave  you  before  pertained  to  actual 
shipments. 

The  sgreements  already  signed  provide  for 
tbe  shipment  of  550  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
S  million  bales  of  cotton.  26  million  bags  of 
rice.  1.8  bUllon  pounds  of  vegetable  oils.  133 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  176  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of 
meet,  226  million  pounds  of  lard,  162  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products.  197  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as 
other  commodities. 

In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
of  title  I.  foreign  currency  shipments  totaled 
•427  million  at  export  market  value,  or  12 
percent  of  total  United  States  agricultural 
exports.  0\irlng  1956-67  tiUe  I  shipments 
amounted  to  4900  million,  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  record  breaking  44.7  billion  total 
achieved. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in 
foreign  currency  paymento  of  more  than  42.5 
billion.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will 
be  used  for  economic  development  purposes 
In  importing  countries,  about  10  percent  will 
be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our 
allies  and  the  remaining  30  percent  is 
planned  for  meeting  United  States  expenses 
overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States 
programs. 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  Included  in 
these  agreements  has  already  been  exported 
and  the  increase  in  Utle  I  shipments  from 
year  to  year  has  been  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total  agricul- 
tural exports.  In  1954-66  our  agricultural 
exports  had  a  market  value  of  43.1  billion. 
Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year  ac- 
counting for  3  percent  of  the  total.  In 
1955-56  oin-  agricultural  exports  rose  to  $3.5 
billion.  Title  1  accounted  for  12  percent  of 
the  total.  In  1956-57.  the  year  ending  last 
June  30.  agricultural  exports  rose  to  an 
all-time  high  of  $4.7  bUllon.  TiUe  I  ship- 
ments made  up  almost  20  percent  of  the 
total,  or  about  4900  million. 

The  rise  in  total  exports  was  the  principal 
reason  that  last  year  the  direction  of  surplus 
accumulations  was  reversed.  During  1966- 
67.  CCc  Investment  in  price-support  com- 
modities declined  almost  41  blUion  with  the 
principal  reductions  being  in  wheat,  cotton, 
and  rice,  commodities  for  which  there  were 
heavy  movements  under  the  Utle  I  program. 
Public  Law  480  is  the  type  of  program 
Which  permits  thte  Nation  to  use  its  sur- 
plus^ in  three  ways:  (1)  As  an  export  com- 
modity;  (2)  as  a  humane  program  for  the 
relief  of  hunger;  and  (8)  as  a  defense  asset. 
In  Spain  we  took  monetary  earnings  from 
°J""  P"*l'i  "ports  and  used  them  to  pay  for 
&lr  base  construction.  We  have  taken  pre- 
laoricated  housing  and  labor  from  Finland 
to  bolster  our  NATO  aUles  In  return  for  grain 
Shipments. 

It  U  a  program  which  Is  winning  friends 
ror  the  United  States  through  a  benevolent 
»PI»oach.  It  U  more  effective  than  aU  of 
ine  armamenu  we  could  parade  before  hun- 
gry people  in  a  troubled  world.  I  ask  your 
•upport  for  the  efforts  of  myself  and  others 
to  both  poliUcal  parties  who  caU  for  Its 
•xtension. 


The  conservation  reserve  section  of  the 
■oil  bank  Is  designed  not  only  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses, but  also  to  reforestrate  our  land 
This  type  of  ref  orestration  and  conservation 
program  has  met.  with  enthusiastic  support 
and  the  extension  of  this  part  of  the  soil 
bank  should  receive  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Congress. 

axsxAacH — the  ktt  to  noapxarrr 
There  is  a  crying  need  today  tar  the  most 
concentrated  research  program  into  new  uses 
and  markets  for  agriculture  products  that 
this  Nation  has  even  seen. 

On  March  31,  1956.  I  cosponsored  S.  3503. 
which  U  designed  to  provide  sclenUflc  study 
and  research  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  increased  and  additional  indus- 
trial uses  of  agrlculttiral  producU.  Through 
research  we  can  develop  these  new  uses  and 
cut  down  our  surpluses. 

We  can  and  we  must  Inspire  reeeareh  to 
Increase  the  industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
products,  and.  thus,  increase  the  Income  of 
agriculture.  We  have  the  facilities.  We 
have  both  public  and  private  laboratories. 
We  have  our  land-grant  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  the  extension  services.  They  should 
be  utilized  night  and  day  to  develop  new 
uses  for  our  products.  We  have  already  de- 
veloped synthetics  from  oil  and  coal.  But 
these  are  resources  which  can  and  will  be 
depleted  over  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  productive  capacity  and  output  of 
America's  farm  land  is  increasing — not  de- 
creasing. ThU  fact  alone  dictates  action 
Into  vast  and  far-reaching  research  programs. 
It  is  no  credit  to  American  ingenuity  that 
Industry  today  spends  from  3  to  10  percent 
erf  its  sales  income  In  the  development  of 
new  products — while  agriculture  spends  leas 
than  1  percent  of  its  sales  Income  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  disparity  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  if  agriculture  is  to  share 
in  our  prosperity.  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  Industry  spent  about  $3  bUlion  in  re- 
search activity  during  1966.  During  the 
same  period  agricultural  research  totaled 
about  4376  million. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  value  of  research 
consider  the  following  programs  involving 
livestock.  I  can  recall  in  1946  the  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  and 
Texas.  ThU  outbreak  threatened  the  en- 
tire livestock  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  special  subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  go  to  Mexico  and  investigate 
the  spread  of  disease  and  to  propose  a  solu- 
tion. At  the  time  I  reached  Mexico  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  sUughterlng 
the  cattle  and  oxen  of  the  Mexican  farmers. 
I  saw  the  resentment  which  was  spreading 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. I  immediately  proposed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vaccine  and  the  Inauguration  of 
an  Innoculatlon  program. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  thU  sug- 
gestion. However,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  were  able 
to  develop  tbe  vaccine,  innoctilation  became 
a  common  practice,  and  today  the  threat  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  erased. 
ThU  U  a  striking  example  of  how  a  little 
money  spent  in  research  can  save  millions 
of  dollars  and  thereby  protect  the  proaperity 
of  tbe  fanner. 

Later,  I  Introduced  legislation  providing 
for  an  extensive  research  laboratory  for  ani- 
mal diseases  in  tbe  United  States.  Today  the 
Plum  Island  Research  Laboratory  in  New 
York  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  stands  as  a  monument 
to  what  scientific  research  can  aocompllsh. 
Right  now  the  Agrlcultiiral  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Ames,  Iowa,  U  under  constructloai. 
When  thU  laboratory  U  completed,  we  will 
have  another  great  research  develo|»nent 
which  can  eliminate  such  threats  to  domestic 
anlmaU  as  rabies.     The  Ames  laboratory  will 
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be  of  great  aaslstanoe  to  you  as  producers  la 
***Sn.**"  *^^  managMnent  of  your  ■t»«w»it- 

The  same  type  of  forward-looking  program! 
must  be  developed  f or  aU  of  oiu-  producta. 
ntooocnoN  aaooKD 

It  U  Ironic  today  that  achievement  in  pro- 
duction has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  oxir 
farmers.  The  farmers  have  developed  and 
advanced  faster  In  the  expansion  of  produe> 
Uon  than  any  other  phase  of  our  national 
economy.  Industry  has  increased  its  pro- 
duction by  about  3.2  percent  per  year  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vanced in  production  at  a  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year.  In  terms  of  total  productive  out- 
put thU  means  that  agricultural  production 
le  60  percent  higher  today  than  It  was  10 
years  sgo. 

ThU  accomplishment  must  be  converted 
into  an  advantage  rather  than  a  dUadvan- 

iTf!:*^^*  *™!^  ^  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  reaping  a  higher  income  for 
agriculture  rather  than  to  be  made  a  11a- 
blUty  in  the  form  of  forced  Treasury  pay- 
ments. ^^ 

Let's  take  a  look  at  thU  production 
record  so  that  we  can  get  a  true  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  in  terms  of  the 
various  producU.  Com  production  the  past 
4  years  has  ranged  from  a  3.1  peroent  esti- 
mate to  a  high  of  7  J  percent  as  a  carryover 
to  the  subsequent  year.  The  result  of  thU 
rather  low  percentage  of  sm-plus  has.  how- 
ever, forced  a  ruinous  low  price  upon  tha 
feed  grain  price  structure  of  tbe  Nation. 

U8T7LT  or  SUaPLUS 
ThU  surplus  threatens  to  increase  your 
pork  production  in  1968  to  a  dangerous  point 
which  might  weU  depress  the  market  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  made  to  dUpose  of  the  sur- 
plus. We  already  know  that  poultry  and 
turkeys  have  risen  to  a  dangerous  high  level 
of  production.  We  also  know  that  the  sur- 
plus in  grains  U  threatening  an  increase 
In  dairy  production  even  though  the  cow 
population  U  at  a  low  level.  In  1963,  for 
example,  the  number  of  milk  cows  was 
21,691,000.  In  1956  that  number  was  down 
to  20,927,000.  However,  because  of  better 
breeding  methods  and  the  presence  of  low- 
priced  feeds  the  production  per  animal  has 
risen. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  we  find  that  during 
the  past  4  years  production  declined.  In 
1954,  983  i)  million  busheU  were  produced 
while  in  1967.  947  million  busheU  were  pro- 
duced. In  the  past  3  years  our  domestio 
dlsaw>earance  of  wheat  has  been  82.6  per- 
cent of  our  production.  Our  exports  hav* 
accounted  for  42.2  peroent  of  production. 
ThU  has  effected  a  4.8  percent  withdrawal 
from  exUtlng  surplus  stocks.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1964.  the  withdrawal  from  annual 
production  was  93.9  peroent— with  the  bal- 
ance going  into  surplus.  During  1966.  1956. 
and  1957  the  sittiation  changed.  We  hava 
recorded  a  withdrawal  from  surpluses  dur- 
ing those  years. 

Wisdom  dictates  that  thU  rtfatlvely  small 
percentage  of  surplus  must  be  processed  into 
industrial  channels.  These  products  ara 
storable,  nonperlshable,  and  can  be  drawn 
on  the  same  as  you  now  draw  upon  stra- 
tegic miUtary  stockpUes.  Tou  and  I  can 
recall  when  rationing  was  imposed  upon 
grains.  These  grain  products  found  their 
way  into  the  manufacture  of  industrial  al- 
cohol which  was  in  turn  used  to  develop 
synthetic  rubber.  Alcohol  was  used  in  the 
manufactiire  of  anmaunltion  for  defense 
needs.  Tou  can  also  recall  when  tbe  flben 
from  tbe  cotton  plant  as  well  as  wool  bad 
to  be  rationed  to  the  civilian  population. 
Our  mentories  are  not  so  short  but  what  we 
cannot  recall  those  facts.  Certainly  tbe  sama 
type  or  ingenuity  can  be  applied  to  sur- 
plus agrlcultorml  pwxHieU  today. 

Wheat  and  com  can  be  stored  In  varlcw 
parts  of  tlM  Katton-     Tbe  storacs  costs  to 
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pi<m»nt  A  fighting  reaarc  eould  be  admla- 
Istered  at  a  mlntmum  cost  U  natural  atorage 
plac«a  ware  used. 

aCTXMV  KIBSSD  MOW 

I  have  already  eaUad  to  your  attention 
the  bills  now  before  Coagrees  which  would 
establish  tbe  machinery  to  utilize  surplus 
crop*.  Theae  bills  are  sponsored  by  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  These  bills,  it 
passed,  would  unahackle  the  agriculture 
economy  and  take  it  off  dead  center.  It 
would  lead  to  unrestricted  planting,  the  cur- 
tailment of  controls,  and  would  allow  the 
market  to  reflect  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional economy  for  agriculture  as  it  does  for 
steel  and  its  byproducts.  Why  will  not  the 
Ck>ngre8s  or  its  committees  act?  Why  does 
the  Agricultiu-e  Department  concern  Itself 
more  with  the  issue  of  price  supports  than 
with  progressive  research  action  to  develop 
a  new  prosperity  for  agriculture?  These  are 
the  questions  which  must  be  answered  in  the 
near  future  if  agrlciiltiire  Is  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

If  we  do  not  solve  the  dilemma  entailed 
In  increased  production  and  a  shrinking  use 
of  products  produced  In  the  near  future — 
we  may  awaken  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  to  find  that  we  will  have  a  com- 
pletely corporate  type  of  farm  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  family  farm  and  free  own- 
ership of  our  agricultural  land.  We  have 
already  lost  too  much  time  argxilng  over 
the  issues  of  support  factors  rather  than  ad- 
dressing our  efforts  to  the  broad  phase  of 
technical  development  of  new  uses  for  our 
production.  Today  we  have  acres  of  land 
producing  100  bushels  of  corn.  Our  fathers 
would  have  been  grateful  if  they  could  have 
harvested  half  of  that  amount  per  acre. 
Can  we  be  so  blind  to  the  need  of  match- 
ing this  increased  production  with  new  and 
vital  uses  for  these  products? 

Krw  CHAFTXBS  MUST  BE   WETmK 

There  are  new  chapters  to  be  written  In 
agriculture  which  chaUenge  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  of  all  of  us.  It  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  we  can  project  a  satellite 
into  outer  space  and  have  it  circle  the  earth 
In  regular  orbit  every  100  minutes — and  sttll 
not  be  able  to  discover  a  way  to  put  food 
and  fiber  to  new  uses. 

As  I  see  it — ^research  should  be  made  the 
key  to  open  the  door  to  new  and  excitihg 
frontiers  in  agriculture.  Such  a  program  is 
not  instaUed  overnight.  I  am  talking  about 
a  program  which  must  b^ln  today  and 
conUnue  so  long  as  we  have  an  agriciUtural 
economy.  I  propose  the  following  plan  of 
action  which  can  and  must  work  : 

1.  The  Congress  must  enact  legislation  to 
establish  a  sweeping  program  of  research 
into  industrial  uses  of  agricultural  products 
Executive  power  must  be  granted  by  the 
Congress  wherever  necessary  to  establish  the 
necessary  machinery  to  carry  on  this  re-  ' 
search. 

3.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  use  every  means 
at  ite  disposal  to  take  advantage  of  research 
faculties.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
begin  by  giving  a  favorable  report  to  exist- 
ing bUls  in  the  Congress  or  by  coming 
before  the  Congress  with  what  he  considers 
to  be  a  better  plan. 

3.  The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  to 
dispose  of  sxirplua  products  through  trade, 
barter,  or  donation. 

4.  The  extension  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve portion  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

5.  Temporary  acreage  allotments  until 
such  time  as  controlled  acreage  Is  no  longer 
necessary. 

6.  Added  concentration  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  development  program 
which  seeks  to  assist  the  farmers  and  resi- 
dents of  rural  communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 


7.  The  malntMianee  of  higher  t>rlce  sup- 
ports tintU  such  time  as  they  are,  no  longer 
needed.  i 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  thej  last  point 
for  a  few  moments.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
support  the  continued  attempts  to  lower 
present  support  prices  at  a  time  when  we 
have  not  solved  the  deeper  proble^  of  agri- 
culture and  at  a  time  when  the ,  farmer  is 
already  caught  in  a  cost-price  abueeze.  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  this  type  of  ap- 
proach to  the  farmer's  problems.  The 
recent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  i^iciilture 
to  lower  dairy  supports  is  the  latent  chapter 
in  this  controversy.  Many  who  supported 
previous  attempts  to  lower  su|>ports  on 
other  products  Joined  in  oppositton  when 
the  proposal  to  lower  dairy  suixxn-ts  was 
made.  T^ 

8.  Establishment  of  a  strategloj  stockpile 
of  siurplus  products. 

Rural  America  is  still  the  formi|lation  for 
future  prosperity  in  thu  NaUon.  tVe  have  a 
clear  choice.  Reject  progress  in  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  for  agrlcult^e  which 
will  amount  to  the  destruction  lof  a  free 
agricultural  economy — or  take  immediate 
action  to  open  up  new  horizons  imd  fron- 
tiers through  a  far  reaching  progrim  of  new 
uses  of  farm  products. 

This  is  a  monumental  task  which  de- 
mands the  cooperative  spirit  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  mxist  strip  ourselves  of  preju- 
dices, partisan  politics,  shortsightednees, 
and  the  willingness  to  let  the  ot  ler  fellow 
worry  about  the  problems  of  the  American 
farmer. 

You — men  of  the  Swine  Produiwrs  Asso- 
ciation have  iised  your  Initiative  fo  develop 
better  animals,  to  provide  Amerll^ns  with 
better  meat — and  to  keep  up  )rtth  con- 
sumer demand.  You  are  to  be  copunended. 
You  have  helped  to  raise  the  standards  of 
our  i^rlcultural  economy.  Now  we  need 
you  and  thousands  of  others  IH  e  you  to 
pick  American  agriculture  up  by  the  boot- 
straps, and  point  the  way  to  ne^ '  progress 
and  prosperity  In  rural  America. 
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Dutingulshed  State  Serrice   Award   to 
Senator    Pastore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP  KS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 


or   BROOE    ISUIND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITE]  I 


STATES 


Monday.  February  10. 19  \8 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  [  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pointed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  copy  of 
the  award  for  distinguished  St  ite  serv- 
ice given  to  my  colleague.  Senator  John 
O.  Pastore,  by  the  American  Tariff 
League,  Inc. 

I  also  ask  permission  to  ban  printed 
in  the  Record  the  statement  nade  by 
Senator  Pastore  upon  the  occas  on  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  award 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  b ;  printed 
in  the  Recced,  as  follows:  \ 

AWABD  roR  DssTiNcrnsHED  State  sksvicx  to 
Senator  John  O.  Pastoee! 
The  American  Tariff  League.  Iijc..  at  Its 
Tad  anniial  meeting,  expresses  to  the  Hon- 
(Mrable  Johk  O.  Pastoke,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  its  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  the  oi^s'tanding 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  *eople  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Congress  of  tn  United 
States,  and  our  Kation.  ] 


Senator  PaavoBB  1ms  served'  his  State  as 
assistant  attorney  general.  Lieutenant  Oover- 
nor.  Oovemor,  and  United  States  Senator. 
His  understanding  of  the  complex  problems 
currently  facing  this  ooimtry  is  unsurpassed. 
He  has  consistently  pursued  a  progressive 
legislative  program  dedicated  both  to  the 
welfare  of  his  constituency  and  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  As  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  Committee,  Senator 
Pastore  has  worked  toward  the  objective  that 
our  internal  and  foreign  trade  poUcies  be  so 
administered  that  our  national  security  shall 
be  the  common  responsibility  of  us  all,  and 
not  the  special  burden  of  spy  particular 
State,  or  Industry,  or  group.  His  activiUes 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  steadfastly  furthered 
the  adoption  of  a  sane,  forward-looking  pro- 
gram for  American  developmefit  of  nuclear 
power.  In  addiUon  to  a  penetrfitlng  Intellect 
and  admirable  legal  Judgment,  he  brings  to 
his  senatorial  duties  an  impressive  forenalc 
talent.  j 

With  best  wishes  for  his  conkinued  career 
the  American  Tariff  League,  Int.,  on  October 
30.  1957.  in  New  York  City,  unanimously  re- 
solves that  this  award  for  dlstlagulshed  State 
service  be  presented  to  SenatoD  Pastors. 

AoDRxas  BT  Sknatok  J.  PastoseI  nt  Acci3«rmo 
THE  American  Tamot  LEACui's  Award  roR 
Distinguished     State     ServIcs,     at     the 
League's  72d  Annual  Dinn^,  thb  Flara. 
New  York  Crrr,  Octobkr  30, 1087 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  of  your 
organization  to  come  here  on  Ithla  occasion. 
Especially  I  value  the  emph^is  you  have 
placed— in  the  day's  work— on  our  State  of 
Rhode  Island.    It  is  a  small  ^tate— but  we 
love  it.    Its  problems  may  belmlnor  In  the 
sweeping   wcn-ld    picture — but  {both   its   tri- 
umphs  and    its    troubles    are    close    to   our 
hearts.     Perhaps  It  Is  because  it 
State  and  we  all  live  and  labot 
another  that  we  develop  frlenc 
tlmate  than  you  of  ^e   big 
enjoy. 

One  of  my  most  valued  f  rlenc_ 

all  the  days  of  my  public  ser|_.. . 

that  with  Ted  Walker,  and  I  wafe  happy  tore" 
spond  to  his  urging  to  be  here  lon  my  return 
from  Europe.  I  see  many  filends  In  the 
gathering.  j 

So  this  is  a  very  pleasurable  personal  ex- 
perience— and  I  am  certain,  alio,  that  I  will 
have  many  helpful  Ideas  as  I  cime  to  review 
the  contributions  that  your  llit  of  excellent 
participants  have  made  to  the  iuccess  of  this 
entire  day.  | 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  public  official  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  and  under  all  clrtfcmstances  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  industi^  and  the  in- 
dividual. I  feel  that  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  any  segment  of  our  economy  cannot 
be  dismissed  In  cavaUer  fashio*. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  eente^ice  of  execu- 
tion upon  an  industry  should  be  stunmarUy 
handed  down  from  high  places. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  iquestlon.  In 
the  field  of  economic  foreign  i^llcy — in  the 
matter  of  trade  between  nations*— on  the  sub- 
ject of  tariffs  and  controls--tiiere  seem  to 
have  been  developed  throughi  the  years- 
sides  and  angles  beyond  all  coi<nt. 

So.  when  either  side — or  anyl  side— cr  any 
angle — pauses  to  applaud  a  public  eervant— 
if  anybody  admits  that  he  has  dene  a  reason- 
ably good  job,  that  public  ectvant  should 
feel  flattered  Indeed.  | 

In  all  sincerity,  therefore,  f  value  this 
award,  the  honor  you  have  seenl  fit  to  bestow 
upon  me. 

I  am  both  pleasantly  surprtald  smd  gmtl- 
fled  by  your  action.  j 

My  conduct  will  continue  to  pt  guided  by 
my  conscience.  I  wlU  always  st^er  my  eourse 
for  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  best  interests  of 
Amerlcar— having  in  mind  my  sueclal  respon- 
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is  a  small 
close  to  one 
lips  more  In- 
^r  States  can 

lips  through 
Ice  has  been 


slbillty   to  that   part  of  America  which   I 

represent. 

I  will  not  seek  to  embarrass  our  economy 
for  the  sake  of  unfair  advantage. 

But  I  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when 
I  feel  that  an  overall  policy  Is  riding  rough- 
shod over  an  industry  whose  only  fault  is 
that  It  is  small — and  that  its  voice  is  weak 
amid  the  uproar  of  the  giants. 

If  the  theories  of  commerce  must  be  di- 
vided into  two  camps,  then  I  must  say  that 
I  am  neither  an  out-and-out  protectionist 
nor  a  fanatic  free  trader. 

X  have  never  believed  that  the  United 
States  Is  sufficient  unto  Itself.  Self-interest 
and  self-preeervstlon  do  not  and  cannot  stop 
at  our  shoreline.  Our  security  and  pros- 
perity cannot  be  separated  from  the  well- 
being  of  the  free  world. 

As  you  know,  I  have  iust  returned  from 
my  assignment  to  the  International  Confer- 
moe  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
at  Vienna.  I  have  made  a  brief  but  in tenss- 
ly  directed  journey  to  other  points  of  our 
alliances  and  friendships  overseas. 

Every  day  I  am  more  and  more  Impressed 

that,  as   a   vital    part   of   our   mUltary   and 

political    alliances    we    must    consider    the 

economy  of  the  cotmtrles  we  would  possess 

'    as  our  friends. 

Whst  we  do  about  oiu-  foreign  trade  policy 
fundamentally  affects  our  ability  to  have 
and  hold  them  as  friends.  Their  chance 
of  prosperity  and  their  choice  of  friends 
can  be  the  key  to  world  peace. 

Foreign  trade  is  not  altogether  a  one-way 
street.  For  our  own  industrial  progress  and 
our  own  military  security  we  have  a  great 
dependence  on  Imports  of  critical  materials. 
In  some  fields  we  have  a  total  dependence. 
International  trade  Is  supremely  important 
to  us  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  would  not  be  serving  our  country  if  we 
permitted  that  trade  to  contract  unduly. 

We  would  be  in  peril  if  otu-  foreign  trade 
were  to  shrink  to  the  fact  of  our  necessities 
and  in  face  of  the  constant,  competitive 
communUtlc  threat  to  the  tr—  world. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
have  to  accept  the  very  easy  suggestion — and 
yet  the  v«y  questionable  extreme  of  free 
trade. 

Certainly  there  are  certain  industries 
which  would  promote  this.  Many  kinds  of 
products,  including  automobiles,  can  be  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  a  protit. 
But  the  balance  sheets  of  such  Industries 
do  not  help  other  industries  in  a  leas  for- 
tunate economic  position  to  stand  up 
against  foreign  competition. 

Take  for  example,  the  texUle  industry  so 
mportant  to  our  Ifew  England  area.  The 
New  England  governors,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, have  for  years  been  worried  about 
the  present  and  the  future  of  textiles.  Five 
years  ago  the  governors  joined  in  a  caution 
to  the  administration  to  make  no  trade  con- 
^lons  in  textiles  in  the  immediate  future. 
We  were  all  deeply  disappointed  that  tariffs 
on  textUes  were  cut  just  the  same. 

-J?^^.^**^  ^*  ^^'^  England  governors  Join 
»«ain  in  repeating  their  warning  that  the 
onJ^  SUtes  should  not  increase  foreign 
•wyetlUon  in  tertUes  by  making  trade  con- 
essstons. 

The  textile  Industry  and  the  New  England 
^vemors  are  aware  of  the  dollar  gap  abroad 
we  are  aU  aware  of  the  shortage  of  dollars 
raat  prevents  other  nations  from  buying  as 

SK'^'f,  ^^^  ''°^'**  ""^^  »n  o^  markets. 
i.1  lu  i  "■  "Mortage,  of  cou«e.  Is  the  prol>- 
jem  that  tariff  reduction  seeks  to  solve.  But 
we  leei  that  the  dollar  ahortage  problem  te 

LT^/'^v'  "*•  ^^^'  "atlon.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  solution  Ues  in  the  excessive 

eSnw^*         ^'^   "egment  of   the   national 

J'^i^  i«  not  the  offhand  eomplaiiit  of 
SLS?^""^  "  is  not  a  mere  surSwTpar- 
S^^!2^;  What  the  New  England  ^c^ 
STt^,  *^'°"  **»«»  was  a  deep  mt^j  at 
"le  textile  industry*  problcans. 
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These  problems  are  sununari^Kl  In  ■ami 
180  pages  of  an  excellent  report.  TlUs  non- 
Pwttsan  etfort^-and  I  mean  nonpartisan-- 
SMS  much  to  crttlcias  In  various  attitudes 
or  tbe  administration-  ^^^ 

It  dw^  upon  the  poUdes  of  Federal 
CTBdlt  and  investment  and  recounts  its  sub- 
sidies at  home  to  other  elements  of  tha 
economy.  ^^ 

It  deals  with  generous  selling  policies 
abroad  and  Its  current  high  money  rates 
which  hit  such  vulnerable  industries  as  tex- 
ttlea.  Having  been  hit  by  all  these  other 
Oovemment  policies,  we  question  the  Jus- 
tice of  further  hurting  textiles  with  unfair 
foreign-trade  polidee. 

We  have  a  great  dlpllklng  to  be  paid  off 
m  Unoe  explanations  and  lamer  accusations 
It  is  smaU  comfort  for  a  mlU  owner  who 
sees  his  machinery  oelng  auctioned  off  and 
his  lifetime  efforts  disappearing  In  thin  air- 
to  be  told  that  the  trouble  with  him  is  that 
he   is  not  flexible   enough— or   there   Isn't 

really  any  serious   Import  competition or 

that  he  U  too  small — or  that  he  Is  not  essen- 
tial for  the  war  effort — whenever  that  war 
Is  to  be  expected. 

It   isn't  any  comfort  to  the  head  of  a 
family,  to  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his 
years  developing  his  textile  skills,  to  be  told 
after  all.  there  are  only  a  few  of  you,  and 
the  world  Is  ever  so  big. 

What  if  there  are  only  1,600  people  in  an 
industry— only  1,200— or  perhaps  only  200. 
It  is  no  part  of  a  Government  policy  to  dis- 
regard the  few— to  tell  them,  because  they 
are  so  few,  they  are  going  to  be  sacrificed- 
that  they  can't  be  given  a  Uttle  protection— 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  llttie  in 
the  big  measure  of  international  trade. 

If  you  have  ever  had  a  caller  whose  job  is 
gone  because  the  mill  is  gone— the  humble 
head  of  a  famUy  to  whom  that  mill  was 
neighbor,  friend,  and  future  from  his  boy- 
hood days— if  you  have  ever  had  so  discour- 
aged a  man  knock  at  your  door  to  tell  you 
his  future  Is  a  blank  wall— please  don't  try 
to  tell  him  that  a  hundred  jobless  men  or 
women  are  not  Important — dont  try  to  tell 
him  that  he  and  his  famUy  are  expendable 
so  that  we  can  make  life  a  MtUe  sweeter  for 
the  same  number  of  people  in  some  un- 
named country  the  world  around. 

Both  narrow  protectionism  and  extrava- 
gant free  trade  are  In  error  in  the  considera- 
tion of  modem  economic  and  political 
realism. 

It  is  strange  Indeed  when  we  can  think 
of  nothing  more  original  than  continue  to 
make  across-the-board  tariff  cuts. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  otir  present 
poUcy  Is  that  by  cutting  tariffs  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis,  and  by  extending  conces- 
sions to  aU  countries  by  way  of  the  uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation  poUcy,  we  are 
making  it  profitable  for  some  countries  to 
concentrate  on  products  that  are  most  dam- 
aging to  our  own  economy.  For  instance. 
In  the  case  of  Japan  this  would  be  certain 
kinds  of  textiles,  pottery  and  hardwood 
plywood. 

It  is  natural— without  restriction  ot  In- 
ducement of  some  kind — that  countries  with 
low  wage  standards  will  send  us  such  goods 
In  the  production  of  which  they  have  the 
greatest  comparative  advantage. 

Isnt  there  some  means  by  which  we  can 
Induce  those  countries  to  concentrate  upon 
goods  other  than  these — goods  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  they  have  considerable  ad- 
vantage— but  not  an  overwhelming  edge. 

Take  Japan.  Japan  has  excellent  work- 
men who  can  produce  at  competitive  cost  In 
many  varied  specialized  fields.  Wotild  there 
be  advantage  in  giiaranteeing  to  Japanese 
manufacturers  In  these  fields — exemption 
from  the  escape  clause  on  a  limited  quantity 
of  imports. 

It  ml^t  be  that  otho*  nations — ^for  the 
■ame  purpose  of  majntalnlng  fttendly  rela- 
tions— would  also  cooperate. 
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■nief  would  sand  us  fewer  of  tlw  enorts 
U»at  are  damaging  to  our  economy.  They 
would  find  their  Increased  sales  in  the  new 
flrtjs  much  more  profitable.  When  these 
items  had  reached  the  agreed-upon  limits, 
the  Mcape  clause  could  be  invoked,  as  it  Is 
now,  Wsertous  damage  threatened  our  Amer- 
ican producers.  «*«« 

Such  a  limited  sharing  plan  ml«ht  do 
more  to  build  up  genuine  goEdwllibl?ieS 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  U»e  ottS 
countiies  of  the  free  world  than  has  all  of 
our  talk  about  token  reductions  of  tariffs 
and  membership  in  the  OTC 

To  enoourege  trade  along  thoee  Unes.  It 
eeems  to  me,  might  be  more  effective  with 
•eu-respecttng  countries  than  millions  of 
dollars  poured  out  in  direct  flnancUl  aid 

We  have  been  very  genero\is  with  our 
tariff  cutting  and  today  we  are  one  of  the 
low  tariff  countiles  of  the  world.  THe  pro- 
tective effect  of  our  tariffs  is  down  75  per- 
cent from  its  average  level  22  years  ago 
Twenty  years  ago  it  stood  at  50  percent  on 
our  dutiable  items.  Today  it  is  a  Uttie  over 
12  percent. 

Our  tariff  policies  certainly  have  not  been 
perfect— not  by  a  long  shot.  In  1  day 
the  newspapers  ten  us  of  the  complaints 
from  clothespins  to  copper  whUe  Japan 
takes  another  look  at  her  plywood  acttvmes 
and  Brazu  takes  a  second  look  at  automobUe 
unports. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  complacent.  But 
when  ws  are  critical  we  Intend  to  be  con- 
structively  crltlcaL  We  see  nothing  un- 
American  in  taking  a  good  look  at  our  for- 
eign-trade poUcles  any  more  than  we  hesi- 
tate to  survey  our  foreign  poUcles  in  general. 

There  Is  nothing  un-American  In  saying 
that  the  DuUes  flights  of  fancy  have  been 
something  less  than  100  percent  correct 
There  U  nothing  un-American  in  declining 
to  accept  the  White  House  verdicts  on  our 
economy  as  being  Infallible.  The  White 
House  itself  often  declines  to  foUow  the  rec 
ommendatlons  of  Its  own  Tariff  Commission 

We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica— to  these  United  States  and  to  lU  efforto 
to  strengthen  the  free  world  in  history's 
most  critical  hour.  We  can  make  sacriflces 
where  thty  are  sanely  required.  But  we 
will  not  and  cannot  surrender  our  con- 
sdences.  We  shall  be  conscious  of  our  duty 
to  remain  strong  in  every  segment  of  our 
economy.  For  in  that  strength  alone  Ues 
the  sectulty  of  mankind — ^the  one  guaranty 
that  the  world  wlU  have  a  toatomnr  worth 
sharing. 


ResohtioB  BackiBf  Peaceful  Uw  of 
Outer  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  new  tors 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESENTATIVXB 

Monday.  Febrtumf  tO.  195t 


Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hillings  1 
and  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive In  efforts  to  devote  outer  space  to 
peaceful  use%  Prompt  and  firm  Con- 
gressional approval  of  such  a  resolution 
would  show  the  world  that  the  American 
people  stand  squarely  behind  their  lead- 
ers as  they  attempt  to  gain  international 
agreement  on  the  use  of  the  solar  regkuis 
for  nonmilitary  purposes. 

The  immimnt  invasion  ol  sptnoe  by 
man-made  machines  presents  very  real 
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problems  whi6h  murt  be  faced  up  to  by 
Congress,  by  the  Amolcan  people,  and 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  Spe- 
clflcally  these  enigmas  are  military,  legal, 
and  Jurisdictional  in  natiire 

The  military  dangers  involved  in  the 
development  of  outer  space  are  very  real. 
The  prospect  of  reconnaissance  from 
satellites,  or  of  rockets  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons  is  clearly  a  reasonable 
probability.  This  extension  of  the  tools 
of  war  into  space  heightens  tremendously 
chances  for  the  total  destruction  of  earth 
civilization.  At  least,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  nation  which  controls  outer  space 
could  easily  dominate  the  earth  from 
this  vantage  point. 

It  follows  that  to  avoid  turning  down 
•  road  of  sure  global  suicide,  the  nations 

of  the  world  must  devise  means  for  pre- 
venting the  use  of  outer  space  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  And  in  a  more  positive 
vein,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  cooperation  and  sharing  of  solar 
information  in  order  to  stimulate  peace- 
ful advances. 

The  United  States  has  already  taken 
the  lead  in  pressing  for  international  co- 
operation on  the  peaceful  utilization  of 
outer  space.  President  Eisenhower,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  and  other  leaders 
have  proposed  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  space  will  not  be 
used  for  warlike  purposes. 

The  timing  of  such  steps  are  of  the 
essence.  Now,  while  the  patterns  and 
precedents  concerning  space  exploration, 
use  and  control  are  being  established,  is 
the  time  to  reach  agreement  that  solar 
areas  will  not  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. It  is  far  wiser  to  control  the  in- 
fant now  than  to  attempt  to  chain  the 
giant  later. 

A  ringing  vote  of  approval  by  Con- 
gress, speaking  for  the  American  people, 
would  strongly  back  up  our  leaders  in 
their  quest  for  agreements.  It  would  re- 
affirm in  the  eyes  of  the  world  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  this  great  endeavor,  America  must 
lead  the  way.  We  must  pioneer  with 
boldness,  imagination,  and  resourceful- 
ness. We  muat  continue  to  take  the 
Initiative,  fully  aware  of  the  promises 
as  well  as  the  perils  that  lie  ahead. 

And  in  the  end.  if  ovu:  efforts  for 
peaceful  use  and  control  of  outer  space 
are  successful,  we  may  have  oi>ened  a 
new  era  for  all  mankind.  Perhaps  man, 
freed  from  the  ties  of  his  earthbound 
existence  by  the  common  challenge  of 
space,  might  even  shake  free  from  some 
of  the  Jealousies  and  differences  which 
beset  human  affairs  and  place  peace  on 
earth  on  such  a  precarious  footing. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  by  Congress 
will  show  the  world  that  the  people  of 
America  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
accept  the  future  with  vision,  not  vexa- 
tion. It  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  choose  the  path  to  greatness — 
not  to  oblivion. 

The  resolution  follows:* 

Whereas  the  paramount  aim  of  United 
States  foreign  poUcy  la  to  promote  peace  by 
•11  poeslble  means;  and 

Whereas  recent  developments  have  demon- 
strated that  outer  space  wUl  be  uaed  In- 
creasingly by  the  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  outer  space  poses  great 
xnUltary  dangers  to  the  world  but  also  prom- 


ises untold  treasures  for  peaceful  Uses:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  express  In  strongest 
terms  Its  desire  that  the  regions  of  outer 
space  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes.  It  Is 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  |be  United 
States  should  continue  to  take  the  initiative 
and  to  press  for  devotion  of  outer  space  to 
peaceful  piirpoees  through  the  Ublted  Na- 
tions or  by  such  other  means  as  maty  be  most 
appropriate.  Such  means  may  relate  to,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  an  international  agreemeni;  barring 
the  use  of  outer  space  for  any  military  pur- 
pose; ' 

(2)  an  International  agreement  |hat  outer 
space  and  all  outer  space  planetarjl  and  sub- 
planetary  masses  are  not  subject  ko  appro- 
priation by  any  Nation;  i 

(3)  adaption  of  an  existing  Intimatlonal 
organization  or  agency  or  formatloA  of  a  new 
one  for  the  Joint  exploration  of  ouMr  space; 
and  I 

(4)  efforts  to  gain  International  Agreement 
and  cooperation  on  legal.  Jurisdictional, 
communications,  navigation,  and  other  prob- 
lems concerning  the  use  and  contr4l  of  outer 
space. 
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Danes  Score  United  States  Sli^ppiBg 
Poficies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAT  KS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN, 


or  CAUFOSNIA 


JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  kTIVlS 

Monday.  February  10.  1SS8 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Califomli.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  recently  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  stafing  that 
Danish  shipowners  will  tell  th^  United 
States  Government  that  they  rtsent  the 
idea  of  new  subsidies  to  American  ship- 
ping as  outlined  by  Presidei^  Eisen- 
hower in  his  budget  message.  The  ar- 
ticle states  that  the  shipowneraj  consider 
it  dangerous  to  Danish  shipping  if  Con- 
gress grants  the  President's  revest  and 
that  they  have  asked  the  Foreiipi  Minis- 
try and  the  Ministry  of  CoQi|nerce  to 
convey  their  views  to  our  Government. 

This  may  be  a  good  time  to  briefly 
review  our  program  which  involves 
budget  requests  for  the  fiscal  JHear  end- 
ing June  30.  1959.  for  $160  n^llion  for 
the  construction  differential  subsidy  and 
$120  million  for  the  operating  |differen- 
tial  subsidy.  Quite  possibly  th0  Danish 
shiix>wners  who  do  not  know  what  our 
program  is  nor  why  it  is  necessiry  to  us. 

We  usually  have  about  1,200'  ships  in 
operation  under  the  Americ^  flag. 
They  carry  about  20  percenTof  the 
cargoes  and  passengers  moving  in  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  About  300 
of  these  vessels  are  involved  in  our  sub- 
sidized operations  and  are  restricted  by 
contract  as  to  their  operatic^,  their 
availability  to  the  Govemmeniln  case 
of  emergency,  and  to  the  anioimt  of 
profit  that  they  may  earn  without  com- 
pletely repaying  our  Government  for 
any  subsidy  involved.  The  othfc  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  are  in  imrestricjed  trade 
and  can  go  and  come  as  they  please. 

Two  wars  and  more  have  taught  us 
that  we  must  have  a  shipbuilding  and 


repair  Industay.  Our  subsidized  opera- 
tors compete  with  foreign:  flag  ships. 
Our  operators  are  required  to  buy  ships 
built  in  the  United  States^  American 
standards  of  living  and  wag^  are  higher 
than  foreign  standards  and  i  our  costs  of 
building  in  United  States  yands  are  about 
80  percent  higher  than  f  orei^  costs.  To 
keep  an  industry  essential  in  wartime, 
in  an  operating  condition  during  peace- 
time, we  require  that  the  American  op- 
erator should  buy  his  ship  In  an  Amer- 
ican yard.  We  provide,  however,  that 
he  shall  contribute  only  an  amount 
equal  to  the  price  that  he  would  pay  a 
foreign  yard  at  which  his  fbreign  com- 
petitor might  buy  a  similar  ship  and 
our  Government  makes  upi  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  under  our  construction  dif- 
ferential siibsidy  program,   i 

The  same  wars  taught  lus  that  we 
could  not  depend  on  forei^  shipping 
during  wartime.  World  War  I  and  n 
were  lengthened  and  almtot  lost  for 
want  of  ships.  We  know  frokn  bitter  ex- 
perience that  we  must  have  $  substantial 
fleet  of  passenger  Eind  cfrgo  vessels 
owned,  operated  and  saile4  by  Ameri- 
cans for  our  own  security  tmd  for  the 
preservation  of  our  peacetimje  trade.  All 
other  ships  failed  us  during  those  two 
wars  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  our 
use  by  their  own  govemmeixts  or  were 
lost  in  action.  7 

Our  subsidized  ships  are'required  to 
run  on  designated  routes  with  American 
crews.  American  sailors  require  Amer- 
ican wages  and  standards  of  living.  If 
they  cannot  get  them  at  s^a.  they  will 
stay  ashore  to  get  them.  Our  Govern- 
ment required  that  our  operators  use 
American  sailors  and  to  pay  that  por- 
tion of  the  wages  and  labor  costs  which 
equals  those  of  his  foreign  competitor 
with  our  operating  differential  subsidy 
making  up  the  difference. 

In  other  words,  our  Ameii^n  operator 
gets  his  ship  at  the  price  that  his  foreign 
competitor  pays  for  the  foreign-built 
ship  and  our  American  operator  hires  an 
American  crew  at  the  same,  rate  that  a 
Danish  competitor  might  hirle  his.  Prom 
that  point  on,  the  Americar)  operator  is 
on  his  own  and  must  compete  for  what 
he  gets.  I 

Without  the  participation 'of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  our  shipping  industry.  Amer- 
ican operators  would  be  run  off  the  sea 
by  their  low-cost  foreign  competitors. 
With  that  participation  oiir  operators 
stay  in  business  and  we  [preserve  in 
healthy  condition  two  Industries  essen- 
tial to  our  security  and  tradfe.  In  every 
recent  war  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  has  been  an  essentitU  arm  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  and  has  contri- 
buted equally  to  the  preservBtion  of  our 
freedom,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  rest  of  the  Tfrec  world. 
including  that  part  in  which!  we  find  our 
Danish  critics. 

The  article  to  which  I  refdr  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Cbmmerce  of 
Friday,  January  24,  19581  reads  as 
follows:  ' 

Danxs  Scots  Untrd  Statbi  S^ip  Sxjbsidt 
CopzKHAoxN.  DcKMAUC. — ^Dailish  Shipown- 
ers wiU  teU  the  United  States  Government 
they  resent  the  idea  of  new  subeldles  to 
American  shipping  as  outlined  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  his  budget  message. 
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The  lleidiast  flblpiiCiig 
pantrfi  ■hlpownen  aakad  Um  Varatga  Ifla- 
Istry  and  the  MlaMry  of  Onmnwroe  to  convey 
tbetr  views  to  tlie  United  Ststes,  The  atiip- 
ovners  consttler  It  daagewms  to  Danish  ahlp- 
pU^  tf  OoDgraas  gnatm  ths  Fissldsnt's 
requei*. 

"These  giant  subsidies  wlU  enalite  Amert- 
ean  stalpownen  to  give  uneven  oampetttton. 
OB  sn  Increasing  scale,  to  shlpownen  tn  otbsr 
eoantiles  who  operate  on  tbstr  own."  tlie 
shipowners  said.  "And  •  •  •  (tbls  wm  be) 
detrimental  to  the  ataOlty  at  rtmmimtt  ^nipgtag 
to  sani  doUan  for  the  Dsnlsli  socJe^." 
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Aid  to  Dependent  QdSdrcn  for 
F^BC«tional  Fmfmt* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  tnw  TOKK 

ni  THE  HOUBX  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVCB 

Monday,  February  10, 19i8 

Mr.  ANP09O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  under  the  act  to  certain  de- 
pendent children  who  are  over  the  age 
<rf  IS,  just  as  Jong  a^  they  are  attend- 
ti«scho<4. 

Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
deals  with  grants  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  encourage  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  in  their  own  homes, 
or  in  the  homes  of  relatives,  by  enabling 
each  State  to  furnish  financial  assist- 
ance to  needy  children  tn  order  to  help 
maintain  family  life  and  to  afford  them 
parental  care. 

According  to  this  program,  the  State 
submits  its  plan  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  If  the  State  program  meets 
the  specifications  listed  in  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  then  the  Federal 
Government  provides  an  amount  up  to 
certain  prescribed  limitations,  and  the 
State  contributes  the  balance. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  orig- 
inally enacted  in  1935,  a  dependent  child 
under  this  program  was  deAned  as  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18.  Under  Pub- 
lic Law  880.  adopted  by  the  84th  Con- 
gress in  1956.  the  age  maximum  for  de- 
pendent children  was  raised  to  18.  Thus, 
when  such  dependent  child  bec(Mnes  18 
years  of  age,  the  Federal  Government 
withdraws  its  share  of  the  aid.  regard- 
less of  the  chUd's  circumstances  or  con- 
oitions.  Of  course,  the  individual  State 
may  choose  to  retain  the  child  on  its  aid 
rolls,  and  many  do  so. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  shortsighted 
step,  certainly  in  such  instances  where 
a  child  desires  to  continue  his  education 
out  is  prevented  from  doing  so  because 
^S°?  r^*^S  his  18th  birthday  he  finds 

T«i«cr!w*^^^^<^«  h"  been  stopped. 
^  1954.  the  income-tax  law  was  amend- 
ed to  provide  that  so  long  as  a  chUd,  re- 
gardl^  of  age.  was  a  student  and  the 
Wrent  furnished  half  of  his  support  he 
couw  be  counted  as  dependent  entiUed 
to  an  exemption. 

rJ^^J^^i  *PP^  ^^  «a™e  log^c  to  de- 
pendent children  who  need  aid?    Why 


not  glw  saeta  chfldran  aa  owwrtuidty  to 
acquire  an  edaeatkmr  We  talk  about  tbe 
Bhortage  of  scientists  and  engineers;  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  shortage  of 
t^hera.  We  seek  means  to  elimhiate 
these  shortages  at  great  casta.  Tet.here 
we  have  needy  children  who  desire  to 
ooatinae  their  education,  bat  because  at 
a  quirk  In  the  law  which  says  that  upon 
reaching  their  l«th  birthday  they  can- 
not be  aided  we  stand  to  lose  future  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  teachers. 

For  this  reaaon,  I  am  introducing  my 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  strike  out  the  age  limit  in  this  pro- 
gram  and  toeoottoqe  Its  aid  to  dependent 
children,  even  11  they  are  orer  the  age 
of  18, 50  long  as  they  continue  their  edu- 
cation. This  is  a  reasonable  step.  It  is 
one  from  which  the  country  will  gain 
much  more  in  tbe  long  run  than  the  cur- 
rent outlay  o<  funds  to  maintain  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  this  matter  early  consideration  and 
to  make  the  necessary  change  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  This  is  a  correcUon 
ot  the  law  which  everyone  can  readily 
understand  and  which  deserves  geneiml 
support. 

Remaria  hj  Secretary  of  Afriadfaire  Ezra 
Taft  BcMM  at  National  PreM  CU> 
Uncheon,  Tknrsday,  Febraary  6,  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOSAOO 

Of  THB  HOOSB  OP  SKPaBSKNTATIVSS 

Mondajf.  February  10, 1958 

Ifr.  HILI^  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address: 

It  is  always  an  hooor  and  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  this  group.  I  see  many  familiar 
faoes.  many  old  friends.  I  have  seen  enougli 
of  Vie  world  to  k^now  that  tlie  American 
press  U  tbe  fairest  and  most  objective  press 
on  earth.  You  report  tbe  facts — honestly, 
responsibly.  You  do  a  fine  Job  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  our  relationship  has  always 
been  frank  and  most  pleasant. 

Tbls  opportunity  to  meet  you  on  your 
bome  grounds  Is  a  privilege  all  Its  own — and 
a  cballenge.  toa  Previous  experience  has 
taught  me  that  a  guest  at  your  board  is 
treated  wltb  objectivity  only  slightly  tinged 
with  mercy  when  tbe  question -and -answer 
period  arrives. 

One  thing  especially  appeals  to  me,  how- 
ever. At  these  Press  Club  luncheons  a 
speaker  Is  granted  the  opportunity  to  make 
bis  statement  In  full  before  he  Is  called  upon 
to  square  away  for  the  questions.  I  there- 
fore approach  this  discussion  with  some  as- 
surance that  I  wlU  get  through  to  the  end 
and  not  be  Interrupted  In  mldsentence — X 
like  the  ground  rules  here. 

I  am  not  going  to  open  my  remarks  here 
today  with  a  long  list  of  what  has  been  done 
for  farmers  In  recent  years,  or  wltb  Im- 
pressively documented  proof  of  the  Nation's 
prosperity. 

We  all  know  that  Individual  farmers,  like 
Individual  newsmen,  may  be  economic 
Islands  tn  a  sea  of  national  prosperity.  We 
know,  too,  that  In  spite  of  any  recital  of 
progress  made  In  meeting  agricultural  prob- 
lems we  must  face  up  to  a  few  unpleasant 
facts  about  the  farmers'  situation  today. 
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»  iaafcet  tbat  la  the  |MMt  7  jmm  leal- 
>>sd  gnm  tatm  tnooaae  baa  gone  up  a2.7 
b*lUoti  tam  fana  ooats  of 
von*  up  9».l  button. 

It  te  a  taet  that  imxmen  are  not  .. 
ing  to  tlM  old  pnMpMtty  pUJs  the  < 
meat  hM  been  gtvliiK  th«n  and  it  te  high 

la  tho 


fmther 
acrlpttao. 

^  *"  *<^  that  the  old  . 
gvam.  written  to  oop*  with 
changed  to  help  flcht  a  wmr.  and  .,.,„. 
again  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of 
peace,  ha*  been  aa  cxpenatve  effort  but  it 
has  not  aolTed  farmexa'  probtaaa. 

It  la  a  lact  that  many  a<  thow  «yf^<iiMf 
very  anaaU  fanns  have  foiond  that  they  miMt 
increase  the  size  of  their  units  or  TturpU 
f*^«i*  their  tnonmen  from  other  aoiueeB. 

It  is  a  teet  that,  depute  horate  cAwte  la 
Buvlog  our  aorplus  farm  oonunodltlea,  «• 
■tUl    aoM    distarbinc    qnantitlaa   ot    nricM 
depressing  siuplus  stocks. 

It  te  a  fact  that  since  ISSO  the  eoct  of 
programs  prlmatUy  for  stablUaation  at  turn 
pcioeB  and  Ineame  has  totaled  cIom  to  aio 
hUllon.  An  I  have  often  aald  before,  tfate 
would  have  been  money  wefl  spent  tf  It  hft^l 
aolved  tbe  problem.    But  It  has  not. 

These  are  some  of  the  nnpleaaant  facta 
our  fanaen  are  facing  today.  And  tf  we 
are  going  to  help  them  tn  making  neoeeeary 
■diustments  we  mttst  face  ttiese  tacts  too. 

I«t  me  aasiire  yon  that  X  shall  oonttnne 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  that  la  eco- 
nomically sound  and  fair  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  our  fanners. 

"nils  is  no  time  to  point  l^e  political 
finger  of  blame.  It  Is  a  time  for  action. 
I'^rmers  have  had  about  all  the  political 
panaceas  they  can  stand.  What  farmers 
really  want  Is  more  freedom. 

If  the  voices  of  22  mllUon  farm  ^>e(^>le 
in  America  coxild  be  crystallized  Into  one 
voice.  It  would,  I  feel  sure,  demand  Four 
Freedoms  for  Parmers, 

That  vok>e  would  say: 

Olve  ua  more  freedom  to  plant — ao  that 
we  can  run  our  farms  efficiently. 

Give  us  more  freedom  to  market — eo  that 
we  can  increase  our  Inootnes. 

Olve  us  more  freedom  to  meet  our  compe- 
tition— BO  that  we  can  expand  our  markets. 

Olve  ua  more  freedom  from  government 
Interference — so  that  w«  may  again  be  inde- 
pendent and  aelf -reliant. 

ThU  NaUon  wiU  never  rea<di  Its  full 
strength  until  our  farmers  have  more  free- 
dom to  plant,  to  market,  to  compete  and  to 
make  their  own  decisions. 

Farmers  want  government  at  their  side, 
not  on  ttaetr  backs. 

One  of  the  largest  national  farm  maga- 
zines has  Just  released  the  results  of  a 
nation-wide  poll  of  farm  people  who  were 
Invited  to  express  their  opinions  on  whether 
farmers  needed  more  or  fewer  government 
programs.  In  that  poll,  over  50  percent  said 
that  the  government  "should  get  clear  out 
of  farming."  Another  11  percent  said  farm- 
ers needed  leas  government  help  than  they 
now  have,  and  12  percent  wanted  help 
"about  the  same  as  now."  Only  27  percent 
wanted  more  government  programs. 

The  man  received  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Indicates  much  the  same  senti- 
ment. My  personal  mall  Is  now  running 
about  8  to  1  In  support  of  the  farm  program 
changes  proposed  by  the  President  last 
montti.  I  might  say  that  while  I  find  the 
"elghtB"  encouraging,  some  of  the  "ones" 
are  dandles. 

Most  of  these  unfavorable  letters  are  sin- 
cere expressions  from  farmers  who  see  no 
solution  to  their  problems  except  bigger  gov- 
ernment checks.  A  few  give  evidence  that  a 
ditto  madilne  has  been  \aaed  overtime. 

In  the  main,  however,  X  am  tEopreeeed 
with  the  clear  t>iinMT»g  oar  farmen  are 
demonstrating. 
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■nil  Is  a  ttm*  ot  adjustment  for  agrl- 
exiltim.  ICost  famMcs  know  that.  Since 
early  1951  when  faim  prices  started  to  fall 
even  In  the  midst  of  the  Koreiui  war,  farm- 
ers have  been  groping  for  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment to  three  basic  conditions. 

First,  they  have  been  trying  to  adjust  to 
peacetime  markets.  Peacetime  demands 
are  smaller  than  wartime  demands.  We 
saw  that  in  foreign  markets  especially  back 
in  1062-63  when  our  agricultural  exports 
dropped  by  nearly  one-third  in  one  year's 
time. 

Second,  they  have  been  trying  to  adjust  to 
the  technological  revolutloa  in  agriculture. 
In  the  past  decade,  output  per  man-hour  of 
farm  work  has  gone  up  more  than  60 
percent. 

Third,  they  have  been  trying  to  adjust  to 
ever-changing  legislative  restrictions.  Out- 
dated farm  laws,  laws  designed  to  meet 
problems  long  pasi  were  carried  forward  into 
a  new  era. 

Farmers.  I  repeat,  have  been  striving  to 
adj\ut  to  theee  three  conditions.  Our  goal 
Is  to  help  them  make  the  adjustment  in  the 
most  elBcient  and  satisfactory  way  possible. 
That  is  lmp<xtant  not  only  to  farmers  but 
to  every  person  in  this  ro(»n;  yes,  to  every 
person  in  this  land. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  old  road  for  agri- 
culture, the  roiKl  of  the  economlo  straight- 
Jacket  and  the  political  blind  alley,  can 
only  bring  results  that  are  distasteful  to 
real  farm  people. 

Economic  and  technological  progress  can- 
not be  stopped  with  legislative  blockades, 
llie  day  will  no  doubt  ctxne  when  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  economy  and  population  will 
call  for  all  available  farm  production.  When 
that  day  comes,  our  farmers  must  be  free 
and  strong  and  ready. 

Meanwhile,  neither  the  vigor  of  farm  fam- 
ilies nor  the  march  of  modern  science  should 
be  Impeded.  That  is  why  we  have  been 
building  markets,  not  curtailing  them.  That 
is  why  we  have  helped  producers  promote 
and  sell  farm  commodities.  That  Is  why 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research  have 
been  doubled  since  1953,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  market  expansion  and  new  uses 
for  farm  commodities.  That  is  why  we've 
been  trying  to  move  toward  more  freedom 
for  fanners. 

In  the  past  6  years  we  have  had  some  sig- 
nificant gains — gains  even  during  the  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace — an  adjustment 
always  dlfflcult  for  agriculture. 

Here  are  some  of  the  gains : 

Income   per   {lerson   on   farms  last   year 

Including  income  from  all  sources — was  up 
4  percent  over  1953.  It  was  the  second  high- 
est Income  per  person  on  record.  It  was 
exceeded  only  in  1951. 

The  level  of  Uvlng  on  farms  is  higher  to- 
day than  ever  before. 

Productivity  per  man-hour  of  farm  work 
is  up  14  percent  over  1953. 

Farm  exports  in  fiscal  1957  set  a  new 
record  of  »4.7  billion— 68  percent  higher  than 
In  fiscal  1953. 

The  abundant  production  of  American 
farms  hew  been  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
hxmgry  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  downtrend  in  prices  has  been  stopped. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  in  January  were 
4  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  10  percent 
above  a  years  ago. 

The  build-up  of  surpluses  has  been  re- 
versed. Oovernment  investment  in  surplus 
farm  products  owned  and  under  loan  has 
dropped  about  one-sixth  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half. 

Those  are  some  of  the  gains.  Our  critics 
are  strangely  silent  about  them,  but  they 
are  there.  This  Is  not  the  time,  however,  for 
resting  on  past  laiirels.  We  must  continue 
to  push  forward,  and  the  blueprint  for  this 
further  forward  p\uh  is  the  new  farm  food 
and  fiber  program  presented  to  Congress  last 
month  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Tlie  adoption  of  this  program 'win  mean 
progress  in  three  general  areas: 

First.  The  program  will  develop  bigger 
markets.  We  liave  asked  that  «ie  surplus 
disposal  program  be  extended  and  expanded 
and  that  research  into  new  \iBe$  for  farm 
products  be  increased.  j 

We  need  to  drive  hard  for  furliier  expan- 
sion of  markets.  There  are  no  Satisfactory 
substitutes  for  markets  and  a  Clovemment 
warehouse  is  not  a  market.  Fovty  percent 
of  our  record  agricultxiral  exports  in  fiscal 
1967  moved  under  Oovernment  programs. 
The  biggest  factor  in  these  programs  was 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Develoiiaient  and 
Assistance  Act,  or  Public  Law  4ab.  As  3rou 
know,  this  law  provides  for  morvement  of 
surplus  farm  commodities  throii^  sales  for 
foreign  currencies,  barter,  donitlon,  and 
other  means.  We  mxist  push  ta  the  limit 
sales  through  commercial  market^. 

Three-fourths  of  the  surplus  larm  prod- 
uct disposals  by  CCC  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
were  made  through^  export  chanilels.  More 
than  60  percent  of  all  our  grain  exports 
moved  under  Oovernment  programs. 

I  wish  I  could  help  you  vlsuallfe  how  our 
exports  are  helping  the  Free  Worl^  meet  the 
chiallenge  of  communism  by  raiding  living 
standards  abroad — building  good  will — ^lay- 
ing the  ground  work  for  future  markets. 

We  also  need  Increased  agrlcaltiiral  re- 
search for  market  expansion.  Only  about 
7  percent  of  the  products  of  our  total  farm 
acreage  now  go  into  industrial  outtets.  Sure- 
ly we  can  do  better  than  this.  Research  can 
develop  new  usee  and  new  markets — and 
there  are  few  things  wrong  with  dommercial 
agriculture  that  new  and  expandfd  markets 
won't  cvire.  . 

Second:  The  recommended  program  will 
allow  more  freedom  for  farmer*.  We  are 
seeking  revision  of  the  acreage  cpntrol  and 
price-support  programs  to  permit  farmers 
more  freedom  to  plan  and  to  wid^  markets. 

The  program  changes  propos«d  by  the 
President  would  give  farmers  mc^-e  freedom 
to  plan  by  increasing  acreage  Allotments. 
Some  of  these  allotments  have  become  so 
small  as  to  cripple  efficiency.  Doi  you  know 
that  seven  out  of  nine  cotton  allajtments  are 
less  than  15  acres — and  that  t^e  average 
burley  tobacco  allotment  is  1  ac^? 

The  program  we  have  proposed  Would  make 
price  supports  more  realistic  by  widening  the 
range  of  supports.  The  present  liange  of  76 
to  90  percent  of  parity  on  the  oaslc  crops 
and  dairy  products  does  not  permit  sufBcient 
market  growth.  These  commodities  are  be- 
ing priced  out  of  potential  markets.  In- 
creased allotments  and  a  wider  railge  of  price 
support  logically  go  together.         T 

The  program  woiUd  eliminate  trie  so-called 
escalator  clauses.  | 

These  are  formulas  which  provide  that  the 
level  of  price  support  shall  rise  as  the  sur- 
pluses  decline.  So  long  as  this  basic  law 
Is  imchanged  farm  people  can  ei^pect  to  be 
kept  continually  under  the  shadow  of  price- 
depressing  surpluses. 

Farmers  do  not  want  that.  Nc  r  do  other 
taxpayers  want  It,  and  remembei  it  is  tax- 
payers who  get  the  bill  for  the  hes  vy  charges 
of  storing  surplus  commodities,  a  id  farmers 
are  taxpayers,  too. 

To  melt  down  one  economic  U  eberg  Just 
to  make  room  for  another  is  foolhardy.  It 
runs  cotmter  to  the  better  Judgment  of  al- 
most every  thinking  person. 

Third:  We  must  help  the  forgotten  seg- 
ment of  agrlcultiire— those  peopU  on  small, 
low-Income  farms.  We  have  urge  1  that  the 
rural -development  program,  which  was 
started  in  1955  and  Is  now  operattihg  In  30 
States,  should  be  given  mcreased  emphasis. 

The  program  changes  recommended  look 
to  the  needs  of  small  farmers  who-  have  been 
passed  over  all  too  long.  More  than  half  our 
farms — the  small  farms — produce  only  9  per- 
cent of  farm  products  nlarketed.  There  is 
a  crying  need  for  an  expansion  dC  industry 
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and  education  in  nnderdeveio  ped  areas  for 
new  opportunities  that  will  help  rural  people 
improve  their  level  of  living. 

The  greatest  resource  this  country  pos- 
sesses is  Its  people — especially  our  youth. 

I'd  like  to  mention  right  here  another 
Important  product  of  the  f^rm  that  goes 
largely  unnoticed.  | 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  rural  boys 
and  g^ls,  reared  and  educatM  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farm  families,  will  spend  their  pro- 
ductive years  off  the  farms.  They  will  move 
into  ix>sitlons  of  leadership  and  service  In 
the  cities.  And  were  it  not  fhr  this  annual 
transfusion  of  new  blood  our  cities  would 
be  sorely  crippled.  This  is  a  real  contribu- 
tion— substantial  in  size  and  Important  In 
character — which  farmers  and  rural  people 
make  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  No  devel- 
opment m  agricultural  polioy  in  recent 
years,  I  believe,  holds  greater  long-term  im- 
portance for  our  rural  youth  l^ian  the  Rural 
Development  Program. 

We  m\ist  move  forward  byi  adopting  the 
President's  recommendations^  so  we  can 
consolidate  and  add  to  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  these  past  few  yetars. 

Bigger  markets — more  freedom  for  farm- 
ers— special  help  for  the  smill  low-income 
farms — these  are  some  of  th»  steps  which 
woiild  be  taken  under  the  Fiirm  Food  and 
Fiber  Act  of  1958  to  help  farmers  make  the 
adjustments  they  must  make.  We  feel  cer- 
tain they  are  sound,  effective  and  reason- 
able, and  they  will  work  to  provide  the  free- 
doms farmers  want:  Freedom  to  plant,  free- 
dom to  market,  freedom  to  $ieet  competi- 
tion, freedom  from  Oover^unent  inter- 
ference. I 

Unfortunately,  however,  ;the  progress 
toward  enactment  of  this  neeided  legislative 
program  is  being  Impeded  by  an  unbeliev- 
able accumulation  of  untruttis. 

Gathered  here  today  is  the  World's  greatest 
aggregation  of  information  specialists.  Tou 
are  successful  defenders,  judges,  and  dis- 
seminators of  truth.  No  one  knows  better 
than  you  the  difference  between  fact  and 
fiction — between  truth  and  untruth.  That's 
a  basic  prerequisite  for  a  cub  reporter  as  well 
as  a  bureau  chief. 

This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  pleased  to 
be  able  to  accept  your  invitartion  today.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  qerve  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  at  this  m(}ment  than  to 
expose  a  few  of  the  vicious  untruths  which 
have  been  plaguing  agricultu^.  It  is  time 
to  separate  the  fact  from  tha  fiction. 

Fiction  No.  1:  That  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  is  trying  to  scrap  all  price  supports. 
This  is  untrue.  The  fact  is,  «md  I  want  to 
make  myself  perfectly  clear,  Ive  have  never 
proposed — and  we  do  not  now  propose — that 
we  should  scrap  price  supports. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea  of 
providing  more  orderly  marketing  and  much 
needed  stability  to  agriculture  through  a 
sound  and  realistic  storage  and  loan  price- 
support  program.  What  is  ^ng  today— 
and  what  has  been  wrong  for  Mveral  years- 
is  the  attempt  to  supply  prtcf  support  and 
acreage  control  by  rigid  formiiia — ^to  fix  prices 
and  acreage  allotments  by  Oovernment  man- 
date. We  have  tried  that  now  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  helping  agriculture  it  has 
tnade  the  farmers'  position  Increasingly  in- 
secure. The  farms  and  rancljes  of  America 
cannot  be  riui  from  a  desk  Ui  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Fiction  No.  2:  That  the  hikher  farm  in- 
comes in  the  past  were  due  [to  rigid  price 
supports.  This  Is  untrue.  Tike  fact  is  that 
it  was  war — ^the  insatiable  danands  of  war 
and  wartime  inflation — and  not  price  sup- 
ports— ^that  forced  prices  up.  '  Farmers  sold 
all  they  produced  at  well  aboMe  support  lev- 
els. In  fact,  their  prices  wo«ld  have  been 
higher  yet  had  it  not  been  foij  Oovernment- 
impoeed  price  ceilings. 

Fiction  No.  3:  That  high  rigid  price  sup- 
ports can  hold  up  farm  iucomfi  even  though 
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siirpluses  accumulate.  This  is  untrue  and 
the  fact  Is  that  there  was  Just  1  year  between 
1947  and  1955  that  farm  income  did  not  de- 
cline. In  all  these  years  until  mid-1955, 
high  rigid  price  supports  were  in  effect.  Our 
present  farm  problem  developed  under  such 
price  supports.  If  high  rigid  price  supports 
were  the  answer,  we  would  have  no  problem. 
Fiction  No.  4:  That  the  old  support  pro- 
gram helps  the  small  farmer.  It  does  not. 
The  fact  is  that  more  than  half  of  our  farms 
market  only  9  percent  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Obviously  most  of  the  Oovernment 
dollars  are  routed  in  the  direction  of  the 
bigger  producers. 

Fiction  No.  6:  That  most  farm  prices  and 
incomes  today  are  Government  supported 
and  on  an  artificial  basis.  This  is  false.  The 
truth  Is  that  most  farm  products  are  being 
sold  competitively  and  on  free  markets. 

Only  19  crops,  plus  dairy  products  are  being 
supported — out  of  250  commodities  that 
fanners  produce. 

More  than  foxu--flfths,  82.2  percent,  of 
our  costs  for  price  stabilization  in  fiscal  195a 
and  1957  were  for  four  commodities.  Wheat 
and  cotton  alone  accounted  for  more  than  48 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  our  price  stablll- 
aation  programs. 

Fiction  No.  6:  That  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  be  successfully  controlled  by  Gov- 
ernment action.    It  cannot. 

The  fact  is  that  since  1940.  the  per  acre 
yield  of  com  has  risen  66  percent — wheat  40 
percent — cotton  67  percent.  Last  year's 
yields  of  all  major  crops  averaged  27  percent 
above  the  1947-1949  level.  To  control  crops 
effectively  so  as  to  maintain  price  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  would  mean  setting  allotmenU 
Impossibly  low.  Congress  would  never  vote 
such  controls.  No  SecreUry  of  Agriculture 
could  effectively  enforce  them.  And  Ameri- 
can farmers  Just  wouldn't  stand  for  such 
regimentation. 

Fiction  No.  7:  That  farm  programs  of  this 
administration  are  driving  people  off  the 
farms  and  undermining  the  family  farm. 
ThU  is  not  only  false — it's  ridiculous.  The 
family  farm  has  been,  is  now  and  always  will 
be  the  backbone  of  American  agrtcultxve— 
operated  by  the  most  efficient  farmers  in  all 
the  world. 

The  size  of  the  family  farm  is  changing, 
but  fortunately  for  America,  there  is  no 
weakening  of  Its  moral  or  economic  founda- 
tions. Today,  some  96  percent  of  our  agri- 
cultural units  are  family  farms— the  same 
percentage  as  30  years  ago.  And  the  famUy 
farm  of  today— like  the  family  farm  of  yes- 
WTday  and  tomorrow— simply  means  a  farm 
on  which  most  of  the  labor,  capital  and 
management  are  supplied  by  the  farmer  and 
his  family. 

aHVJ!^  ^**"  °'  °^  population  has  been 
«ciining  for  many  years.  But  the  truth  Is 
inat  families  were  leaving  farms  and  shift- 
ing to  nonfarm  Jobs  more  rapidly  Just  be- 
lore  I  came  to  Washington  than  ever  before 
or  since. 

There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see  the 
wes  of  Action  I  have  mentioned  on  the 
^^iia^t  ^*  •*"*'  ^^*-  »"^  I  ««»  sure  tiie 
I^o«^w.°''^'^"^"  American  press  will  never 
allow  this  to  happen. 

o»if!l^**"'y  **"*^«  ^**'  »n  "Pit*  of  *»»«»• 
y^^^'^*'  *™  making  marked  progress  in 
neiping  farmers  make  necessary  adjust- 
™«nw.  I  want  to  emDhaalze.  however,  that 
r^f°*.      ™°'®  concerned  than  I  about  the 

^IcufSe.'^"'^    '"^"'^    •""    "*^~"^ 

bv^^  ^®^®  ^  ^^^'^'  ^*  ^"<**''  o^  Prtces  paid 
th.f  ?^"  """^  ^*^*^  doubled.  Since  then, 
dam«L  ^*  **"  ^^"^  3  percent.  But  tiie 
Drt^^K^^  *^'"****y  ^°^*'  T»»««e  higher 
th»?!:i^^®'"  «»t»-i»ave  hardened  into 
the  farm-cost  structure. 

Boii^*I!Ji!^*y'  believed  in  good  farm  prices. 

anv  or  ♦>,"*•  ^^  «**  together;  tiiat  when 
y  Of  these  gets  out  of  line,  it  adversely 
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affects  the  others.  There  is  not  any  question 
that  farm  prices  today  are  out  of  line  with 
profits  and  wages. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  labw  or  in- 
dustry shoiUd  do,  but  as  a  spokesman  for 
agriciilture,  I  will  say  that  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  any  action  which  adds  1  penny  to 
the  production  costs  of  farmers  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  again  how  much  I  ai^reciate' 
the  privilege  of  being  here  with  you.  I  am 
deeply  Impressed  vrith  the  efficient  Job  you 
people  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television 
corps  are  doing.  Tour  work  Is  vital,  because 
after  all,  the  best  tool  for  solving  our  farm 
problems  Is  an  Informed  public.  I  believe 
that  with  all  my  heart. 

We  all  want  an  agriculture  that  is  dy- 
namic, forward-looking,  prosperous,  and 
'>■«• — where  there  is  continuing  opportunity 
to  live  on  the  land — and  live  well. 

We  in  the  Department  want  to  help,  but 
we  all  know  that  Oovernment  cannot 
assume  and  solve  all  our  farm  problems. 

Farms  have  to  be  run.  decisions  have  to 
be  made,  and  responsibilities  have  to  be 
bwne,  by  the  families  on  the  farms.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  Government  can 
help  to  i>romote  stability  without  limiting 
opportunity. 

May  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  grant  us 
the  ability  to  meet  these  great  challenges  of 
our  time.  May  we  all  recognize  the  basic 
truth  that  freedom  and  responsibility  are 
inseparable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
been  heard— without  interruption.  Thank 
you.  and  thanlcs  to  the  membership  of  this 
wonderful  group. 


Onr  Independeice— 1<  It  Not  in  Dtifer? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATIVIS 
Monday,  February  10, 1958 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    our 

very  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Wint  Smith,  of  Kansas, 
on  Saturday  morning,  February  1,  here 
in  Washington  before  the  Women's  Pa- 
triotic Conference  on  National  Defense. 
Inc.,  delivered  an  address  which  is  not 
only  helpful,  but  a  warning  to  every  citi- 
zen who  believes  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, values  his  personal  liberty. 

While  our  colleague  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  effective  Members  of 
the  House,  he  seldom  speaks  from  the 
well  of  the  House,  and  one  seeking  infor- 
mation from  him  as  to  his  record  hits  a 
very  dry  well. 

Few  of  our  colleagues  know  that  Wikt 
Smith  has  a  long  record  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  Kansas,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  that  great  State  to 
head  a  special  detail  which  quickly  ran 
down  bank  robbers  who  were  terrorizing 
the  Midwest  in  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties. 

He  carries  combat  wounds  received  in 
both  world  wars,  one  of  which  came  in 
hand-to-hand  bayonet  fighting  in  World 
War  I.  Three  Purple  Hearts  are  among 
his  decorati<»is.  Immediately  after  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  World  War  n. 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  in  Lambach,  Austria;  later, 
the  one  in  New  Ulm,  Germany. 
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He  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
from  the  first  day  he  came  here. 

His  timely  warning,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made,  reads  as  follows: 
Spesch  or  THx  HoNosABu  Wnrr  Smith,  or 

Kansas.  Bxrou  th«  82d  Womkh's  Patiiotio 

CONFERINCI    ON    NATIOMAI.    DxTCNSX      InC 

FaBEUAST  1,  1958 

,  ^1"*  168  years  ago  today— Ftebniary  1. 
1790— the  first  session  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Ck)urt  was  held  In  New  York  City. 
Up  until  some  16  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  was  held  in  the  hlgliest  respect  by 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

There  probably  were  some  convulsions 
among  the  people  lieglnnlng  In  the  1850's 
over  the  slavery  question,  but  these  harsh 
feelings  and  criticisms  subsided  and  the 
Court  was  again  in  favor,  until  a  president, 
for  his  own  selfish  motives,  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  theories  of  an  all  paternalistic  Fed- 
eral Government,  sought  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  JusUces  who  were  In  sym- 
pathy with  his  views.  This  packing  scheme 
failed  because  the  Congress  refused  to  go 
along,  but.  unfortunately,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  death,  new  members  were 
appointed  to  the  Court  who  were  proclaimed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  "mores  of  the 
times"  rather  than  their  knowledge  of  the 
law  or  JudlcUl  experience.  Itieee  New  Eteal 
appointments  were  garbed  in  the  dignity  of 
black  robes.  They  held  the  scales  of  Justice 
on  high  for  aU  to  see.  but  apparentiy  their 
ears  were  not  closed  to  the  siren  music  and 
the  ensnaring  voices  of  the  false,  pink.  Intel- 
lectual liberals,  whose  theme  song  always 
started  and  ended  with  the  lierolcs  of  Inter- 
national socialism. 

During  this  revolutionary  period  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  history  great  changes  were 
made.  The  Court  upheld  collective  bargam- 
ing  for  unions,  a  cheap  dollar,  mtniiw^^tn 
wages,  shorter  work  hours,  social  security, 
and  control  of  farmers'  crops  If  tied  onto 
sou  conservation.  Many  of  theee  measures. 
many  people  felt,  did  great  violence  to  our 
original  concepts  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Many  critics  of  these  decisions  frankly  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  new  pressures,  new 
problems,  and  new  men,  gave  impetus  to 
these  decisions. 

Those  who  read  history  objectively  and 
try  to  understand  Its  meaning,  generally,  wlU 
agree  that  Just  a  few  centuries  ago  the  king 
with  his  shining  sword  and  the  holders  of 
the  cross  were  allies.  They  defended  each 
other — one  lived  on  taxes,  the  other  on  alms. 
The  kings  made  the  laws  and  the  high  men 
of  the  church  made  the  creeds  and  dogmas. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
past  few  years  among  many  strong  groups 
that  the  executive  department  must  become 
stronger  and  aU  dominant  in  our  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  Executive  no  longer  needs  to  use  the 
sword  or  the  list.  Nine  willful  men  in  black 
robes  can  be  the  chief  adjunct  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  his  policies,  because,  never  forget, 
the  Executive  names  these  men  to  this  Iilgh- 
est  Court. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  come  before 
this  patriotic  conference,  made  up  of  pa- 
triots from  throughout  the  breadth  of  this 
land,  and  speak — to  some  it  may  seem  disre- 
spectful of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
I  do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Court, 
but  point  out  some  very  obvious  faUures  of 
individual  members. 

But,  I  am  reminded  that  in  Oeneeis,  87th 
chapter,  Bth  verse,  we  find  these  words :  "And 
Joseph  dreamed  a  dream  and  he  told  it  to  his 
brothers  and  they  hated  him  yet  the  more." 
And  I  also  know  full  well  that  Joseph  ended 
up  in  Egypt  as  a  slave,  and  I  also  know  that 
conditions  In  Egypt  today  are  somewhat  la 
the  shadow  of  the  Middle  East  doctrine. 

I  believe  It  to  be  my  duty  to  point  out  the 
dangers  and  not  be  carried  away  or  to  glorify 
the  social  theories  of  the  social  planners,  the 
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sociological  experts,  the  blueprint  society 
boys,  even  though  the  above  theorlea  are  held 
valid  In  some  oX  the  opinions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  I  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  citing  Boclological  tre^ises  of  Qunnar 
Mjrrdal  and  Theodore  Brameld  In  the  recent 
school-segregation  case.  Many  know  that 
these  two  Individuals  are  not  only  avowed 
Socialists,  but  could  easily  be  classed  as 
"pinkish"  leftists. 

I  believe  the  citizens  of  this  Republic 
should  be  warned  as  to  the  direction  the 
Warren  Coiurt  seems  to  be  traveling.  We  had 
better  be  talking  and  concerned  about  the 
direction  of  travel  today,  rather  than  wring 
our  hands  and  cry  out  tomorrow  that  another 
nail  has  been  driven  into  the  coffin  of  the 
Constitution. 

Public  opinion  was  keenly  aroiised,  begin- 
ning with  the  Korean  war,  in  regards  to  the 
dangers  of  communism  in  the  United  States. 
Loyalty  and  security  laws  were  strengthened. 
Billions  of  tax  dollars  were  appropriated  un- 
der the  theory  United  States  tax  dollars  scat- 
tered around  the  world  will  stop  Russian 
communism.  The  late  patriot,  Senator  Jo- 
seph McCarthy,  was  also  Instrumental  in 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  infiltrating  oxur  Government. 

The  people's  resistance  to  communism  was 
developed  and  Congress  became  more  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  more  adequate  laws 
to  deal  with  International  communism.  The 
people — the  Congress — through  Its  various 
conunlttees  reacted  patriotically  to  this  com- 
munistic menace. 

Communists  were  exposed  both  In  and  out 
of  Government.  Communists  were  sent  to 
Jail  and  prison.  But  during  the  pMtst  year 
our  Supreme  Covui;,  disregarding  their  own 
previous  views  and  Judicial  precedent,  seem 
to,  by  these  decisions,  throw  away  and  de- 
stroy all  legal  barriers  that  had  been  erected 
to  protect  the  Government,  the  States,  and 
the  people  from  the  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion of  avowed  Communists. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into — 
or  mention — the  cases  that  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  Warren  Covirt  In  favor  of  the 
Communists.  But  it  can  be  safely  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  on  every  deci- 
sion day  of  the  Coiirt  since  last  June  some 
Communist  has  been  tiurned  loose,  his  sen- 
tence nullified  or  sentence  lightened. 

In  other  words,  since  June  the  decisions  of 
the  Warren  Court  seem  bent  on  rescuing 
some  Communist  Party  members  from  pun- 
ishment. 

The  Warren  Court  seems  to  declare  that  its 
basic  reason  for  holding  anticommunism 
laws  unconstitutional  Is  that  the  individual 
must  be  protected  from  his  own  Government, 
even  though  this  individual  would  destroy 
our  own  Constitution  In  favor  of  a  foreign 
Ideology. 

This  seems  to  be  what  Khrushchev  was 
talking  about  when  he  described  the  cult  of 
the  individual  and  accused  the  dead  Stalin 
as  being  the  exponent  of  individualism. 

Several  members  of  the  present  Court  seem 
to  be  lost  in  a  fog  of  uru-eallties.  These  Jus- 
tices— and  they  have  many  adherents — seem 
to  regard  communism  as  no  danger  to  the 
individual.  Some  point  out  that  If  commu- 
nism presents  any  real  danger  It  is  to  the 
established  governments  of  nations,  and  not 
to  the  people. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  It  shows  how  far 
from  the  true  nature  of  communism  they 
can  get. 

Europe  has  had  many  wars  for  the  past 
centuries.  The  Germans  and  French  have 
long  been  bitter  foes.  The  Alsace-Lorraine 
question  Is  very  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It 
changed  hands  three  tlmea_the  govern- 
ment was  changed — but  the  Individual  and 
property  were  protected.  The  official  lan- 
guage might  be  changed  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and   a   new   flag   might   fly    overhead,    but 


through  these  changes  In  government  the 
citizen  of  this  country  was  not  diprived  of 
his  house,  his  garden,  or  his  lanA.  his  re- 
ligion, or  his  God.  [ 

The  Communists'  basic  theory  {is  not  to 
wage  war  on  nations  and  their  governments. 
The  Communists'  ultimate  objective  is  the 
abolishment  of  private  property  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Karl  Marx  wrote  in  Ibis  mani- 
festo, basic  objective  "abolition  cf  private 
property."  This  means  your  prlv  ite  prop- 
erty— not  Just  your  neighbors. 

These  Communists  also  state  in  their 
books  and  pamphlets  "The  middle-class 
owner  of  property  must  be  swept  <  ut  of  the 
way  •  *  •  and  made  Impossible."  It  is  self- 
evident  the  present  rulers  of  int(  mational 
communism  adopt  this  theory — tiey  wage 
war  on  you  and  me — but  the  mer  in  black 
robes  on  the  Supreme  Coiirt  don't  know 
this. 

These  Communists  would  deprlvi  i  us  of  all 
property  rights,  all  religious  blest  Lngs,  and 
all  freedoms. 

International  communism  doei  nt  wage 
war  and  oppress  the  Polish  or  ]  [ungarian 
Governments.  They  wage  war  a|  alnst  in- 
dividuals to  deprive  them  of  has  c  human 
freedoms. 

That  Is  where  the  Supreme  Cfjurt  Is  In 
fatal  error.  Some  Justices  even  say  on  street 
corners — and  on  the  high  mountain  peaks 
of  Asia — "The  United  States  Govei  nmont  is 
in  no  danger  from  communism."  But  these 
same  Jiistlces  seem  to  forget  w  jat  com- 
m\mism  does  to  individuals  wl  en  com- 
munism gains  control. 

Most  people  have  always  believe<  that  the 
Government  exists  to  protect  the  '  rell -being 
of  the  whole  society.  It  seems  a  h  t  strange 
and  unrealistic  for  our  Supreme  Court  now 
to  say  that  there  is  no  present  danger  from 
communLsm — when  the  record  stows  that 
the  United  States  Federal  Government  has 
spent  40  billion  tax  dollars  to  atop  com- 
munism from  spreading  throug  lout  the 
world. 

And  again  we  wonder  at  these  ^  ords  In  a 
Supreme  Court  edict  a  few  years  igo,  "It — 
conununism^ — is  a  clear  and  presen    danger." 

The  average  American  citizen  is  fully 
aware — notwithstanding  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Warren  Court — that  he,  uz  der  com- 
munism will  have  only  two  alternatives, 
either  a  number  in  a  slave  camp,  or  Just  a 
corpse,  and  that  this  same  average  ^American 
believes  it  is  Just  as  much  a  duiy  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  protect  his  ba^ic  rights 
as  an  American  citizen  as  It  is  to  ^rite  deci- 
sions favoring  the  theoretical  rightaj  of  known 
Communists  bent  upon  the  destauction  of 
the  United  States.  j 

Many  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supre«ie  Court. 
The  mail  to  Congressmen  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  bitterly  resent  these  decent  de- 
cisions. 

Too  many  people — Including  i  lot  of 
lawyers  and  students  of  the  Cons  Itutlon  — 
do  not  remember  the  exact  phraslag  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  cieatlon  of 
the  Supreme  Coiul;  and  its  power.  The  cre- 
ators of  the  Constitution  put  r<  strlctions 
and  limitations  on  this  Court.  They  did 
not  Intend  for  It  to  be  supreme.  The  Con- 
stitution says — "The  Supreme  C<  urt  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction  both  Its  to  law 
and  fact  •  •  •  with  such  exceptions  and 
tuider  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  No  clearer  language  was  f  ver  writ- 
ten. 

Congress  can  divide  up  the  Judicial  power 
as  it  sees  fit.  This  Supreme  CouJt  has  no 
right  to  change  the  Constitution  py  even  a 
single  word,  either  by  impUcation,,  interpre- 
tation or  pure  subterfuge.  For  ihe  Court 
to  attempt  to  Mswrp  any  unconstitutional 
power  should  be  resisted  by  all  citi^ns.  The 
Court  has  no  right  to  commit  an  Illegal 
act  Just  because  they  wear  the  black  Judicial 
robes.  "^ 
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There  is  no  easier  way  for  ihe  Constitu- 
tion to  be  destroyed  than  by  the  termite 
decisions  of  a  bad  Court.  TAia  danger  is 
ever  present  because  when  [a  President, 
Senator,  or  Representative  goef  bad  he  can 
be  gotten  rid  of  at  the  next  ejection.  But 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  ^ire  appointed 
for  life  and  hence  not  subjected  to  the 
checks  on  their  conduct  as  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government.  T 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  thai  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted  for  the  sole  purpose  pf  protecting 
the  citizen  from  his  Government. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  our  system  of 
government  under  a  written  jconstitution 
if  men  in  black  robes  can  destroy  the  pur- 
poses of  the  first  10  amendmen^. 

Most  of  these  Warren  Co*rt  decisions 
simply  add  emphasis  to  the  power  of  those 
who  believe  in  compulsory  civ^  rights  with 
bayonets  at  the  backs,  Internationalifim  and 
pro-Commiinist  policies,  foreign  aid  to  Com- 
munist satellite  countries,  andj  unrestricted 
immigration.  | 

This  resentment  doesn't  cofie  from  the 
so-called  laymen.  Listen  to  what  Charles  A. 
Walsh,  a  foremost  ex-Judge  In  Kansas  has  to 
say:  T 

"The  Court  has  departed  f^orn  its  cxis- 
tomary  function,  and  has  I}econ}e  revolution- 
ary. It  has  abandoned  the  accepted  norms 
of  constitutional  interpretation,  and  has  ven- 
tured into  political  and  social  jareas  beyond 
its  competence.  It  has  become  tbe  most  Im- 
portant oracle  of'  Fabien  Socialism  in  our 
midst.  It  has  txirned  upside  d^wn  the  legal 
concepts  of  constitutional  lawj  It  has  up- 
set the  balance  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  It  has  u|>set  thfc  balance  be- 
tween the  States  and  Federal  Government. 
It  has  destroyed  our  defense  against  8ul>- 
versives.  It  has,  in  effect,  rewritten  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statei  Its  ab8\ird 
rulings  In  reference  to  desegregation  have 
created  tensions  and  provoked  riots.  All 
this  has  come  about  by  overruling  previous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  many 
of  the  States.  Racial  bigotry  s  not  abated 
by  Informing  the  bigot  that  his  bigotry  Is  un- 
constitutional. A  bayonet  is  hi-dly  a  proper 
Instrument  to  inspire  racial  cooperation  and 
mutual  respect  among  Negroes  and  whites. 
An  armed  soldier  is  not  a  prefer  classroom 
personage."  i 

Another  Judge  had  sometilng  to  say 
about  these  recent  decisions  o'  the  Warren 
Co\irt.  Justice  M.  T.  Phelps  oj  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  recently  said: 

"I  say  to  you  In  all  candor.  It  Is  my  honest 
conviction  that  It  is  the  designi  and  purpose 
of  the  Coiirt  (the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States)  to  usm-p  the  policymaking 
powers  of  the  Nation.  By  Itsrown  uncon- 
stitutional pronouncements  It  would  create 
an  all-powerful,  centralized  Government  In 
Washington  and  subsequent  destruction  of 
every  vestige  of  States'  rights  Expressly  and 
clearly  reserved  to  the  States  uhder  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  know  there  are  those  heie  today  who 
heartily  disagree  with  what  I  Have  said.  In 
yovir  minds  you  plaoe  me  as  fm  old  fogey 
and  a  reactionary — that  such  f  thing  cant 
happen  here.  l 

"WeU,  it  is  happening  herb  right  now 
under  our  noses  and  we  refusa  to  recognize 

Chief  Justice  Stone  said  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  1928  w|ien  speaking 
about  the  Supreme  Court  bei^g  criticized: 

"Those  [Members  of  the  Coi^t]  who  bear 
its  responsibilities  now  and  i|i  the  future 
win  do  well  •  •  •  to  recall  that  in  the 
course  of  Its  long  history  the  only  woimda 
from  which  it  has  sxiflered  hate  been  those 
which  in  the  words  of  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  were  self-inflicted." 

A  great  many  Americans  fael  that  they 
too  have  suffered  wounds  anl  have  been 
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iM^ayed  by  this  Warr«n  Court  in  regard  to 
these  soft  decisions  on  communism. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
in  1787  most  lawyers  have  always  been  in 
agreement.  "Only  Congress  can  pass  a  law 
that  is  the  'law  of  the  land,'  "  but  the  pres- 
ent Warren  Court  has  arrogated  to  itself 
this  right  to  make  laws  by  Judicial  decree. 
It  has  always  been  assumed  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  made  the  basic  policies 
in  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Hence,  these 
poUcymaking  decisions  m  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  communism  by  the  Warren  Court 
came  as  quite  a  shock  to  many  people.  It 
was  a  great  shock  because  most  thinking 
Americans  have  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  their  heavy  tax  load,  with  American 
soldiers  stationed  m  69  countries  of  the 
world,  30.000  dead  American  soldiers  in 
Korea,  the  continued  draft  of  their  own 
sons  and  relatives,  was  all  due  solely  to  the 
dangers  of  worldwide  communism. 

Not  only  does  the  rank  and  file  American 
know  what  communism  means  but  students 
of  history — both  amateur  and  professional — 
realize  the  methods  uaed  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  intellectual  fellow  travelers  has 
always  been  the  Trojan  horse  approach. 
Everyone  seems  to  know  of  this  except  the 
black-robed  men  on  the  Warren  Court. 

There  is  no  other  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached  except  that  this  Warren  Court  has 
now  thrown  its  protective  cloak  around  the 
fellow  travelers  and  Communists.  The  Court 
Is  simply  blind  to  the  reality  of  ova  times. 

These  decisions  grant  an  absolute  immu- 
nity and  aid  to  known  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers.  They  place  individual  Com- 
munist rights  above  national  security. 

Very  few  people  seem  to  realize  that  these 
June  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court  wiped 
out  not  only  Federal  legislation  but  State 
legislation.  And  again  the  field  of  States 
rights  was  invaded  not  by  the  President,  not 
by  the  Congress,  but  by  the  Court. 

When  you  wipe  out  another  States-righU 
concept  that  States  can't  pass  their  own  sedi- 
tion laws,  you  Just  put  one  more  nail  in  the 
coffin  they  are  constructing  to  destroy  all 
SUtes  rigbts. 

Jefferson  once  said,  "There  Is  no  danger  I 
apprehend  so  much  as  the  consolidaUon  of 
our  Government  by  the  noiseless  and.  there- 
fore, unalarmlng  Instrumentality  of  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

We  should  also  remember  that  ancient 
Bome  existed  for  800  years  under  the  classic 
maxim  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  was  the 
supreme  law.  There  are  some  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  Warren  Court's  attitude 
toward  communism  can  best  be  simimed  up 
by  saying,  it  seems  more  concerned  about 
protecting  the  big  bad  wolf  of  communism 
than  of  Uttle  Red  Riding-hood. 

Perhaps  some  will  doubt  the  propriety 
Of  a  Member  of  Congress  pointing  out  some 
or  the  anticipated  effects  of  these  decisions. 
Justice  Clark,  a  member  of  this  Supreme 
court  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Watkins 
«»«e  put  it  this  way,  "The  Court  has  become 
"le  grand  inquisitor  and  supervisor  of  Con- 
gressional investigations." 

But  why  has  the  Court  suddenly  become 
•0  enamored  with  its  position  and  why  seek 
so  much  power?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion u  not  hard  to  find  If  one  only  remembers, 
tfi^.  ■  ^'"'  *^**  ^oo""  a*  <^i»«  mores  of  the 
d^f^:  ^*  attitude  of  the  Court  and  its 
decteions  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
natural  product  of  20  years  of  New  Deal-Fair 
cepts  '^°*  ™°**^'''^  Republicanism  oon- 

c^Z^}^  ?  famous  motto  cut  In  the  marble 

SI  ?  it'^"  ^  '***  *»'K*»  »*»'•  the  en- 
r^V^°J  *^*  Supreme  Court  BuUdIng,  it 
?»d8:  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law." 
Sunrf^,^'^*""*^  American  public  wants  the 
eet  ttTtv^"^  *°  '°"o^  **^»"  "Otto  and  for- 
Ket  the  theory  that  they  should  write  soclo- 


loglcsJ  decisions  to  achieve  their  false  ideas 
of  social  Justice  for  enemies  of  this  RepubUc 
This  Warren  Court  seemingly  is  determined 
to  build  up  the  doctrine  that  the  idea  of  a 
limited  government  must  give  way  to  the 
Ideal  of  totalitarianism. 

Congress  stUl  has  the  power  to  change  this 
direction  of  travel,  but  It  cannot  do  it  by 
Bitting  idly  by  and  letting  these  decisions  go 
unnoticed.  Congress  has  still  not  been  com- 
pletely captured  by  the  leftwingers  and  the 
internationalists. 

Congress  still  controls  the  pm-se  strings  and 
can  create  such  Inferior  coiirts  as  it  deems 
advisable,  and  designate  the  duties  and  pro- 
cedures of  these  courts. 

Congress  has  always  had — and  still  has — 
the  power  to  curb  a  bad  court  because  the 
Congress  gets  its  power  from  the  people  and 
the  courts  get  theirs  from  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  patriotic  Congress,  as  they  think 
about  this  topic  Tyranny  In  Black  Rolies 
will  remember  as  you  have  on  many  other 
subjects  these  simple  words:  "The  past  Is 
our  heritage  and  the  futxire  our  rcsoonsi- 
blllty."  *^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  10, 1958 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRo.  I  include  excerpts  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  state  of  the  Nation  din- 
ner of  National  Business  Publications, 
Inc.,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  31.  at 
which  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
presented  the  1957  Silver  Quill  Award 

of     National     Business     Publications 

highest  tribute  of  the  business  press- 
to  Benjamin  P.  Pairless,  longtime  head 
of  United  States  Steel  and  now  president 
of  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
for  distinguished  service  to  the  progress 
of  Government  and  industry  through 
unparalleled  business  leadership.  In 
keeping  with  Silver  Quill  tradition.  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd,  who  was  last  year's 
recipient,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
selection  committee  which  unanimously 
named  Mr.  Pairless  to  receive  the  1957 
award. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

INTXODTTCTORT  KEMAWfTS  BT  MaSTBI  OP  CBtC- 
MONIXS  SUSSEIX  C.  JAENKX,  KXECUTIVX  VIC« 
PRESIDENT,  PENTON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AND 
CHAISMAN  OP  THE  BOARD,  NATIONAL  BUSI- 
NESS PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

It  is  always  our  hope  that  the  state-of-the- 
Natlon  dinner  may  serve  as  a  forecast  of  good 
things  to  come.  At  our  head  table  there  are 
leaders  from  government  and  Industry  who 
have  graciously  conaented  to  briefly  answer 
one  specific  question  related  to  our  future 
security.  All  have  agreed  to  operate  under 
a  tight  3 -minute  rule. 

We  are  also  privileged  by  the  presence  of 
a  group  of  distinguished  Journalists.  They 
have  likewise  graciously  agreed  to  ask  the 
questions  which  are  to  be  answered.  I  have 
the  high  honor  of  Introducing  this  question- 
and-answer  sequence  which  le  themed 
"What  Price  Securlty?" 


Inqulry  by  Roacoe  Drummond,  Washing- 
ton columnist.  New  York  Henld  Tribune; 
Secretary  Seaton.  I  believe  all  of  as  agree 
that  suppues  of  water  and  electric  power  are 
Indispensable  to  national  eecxirity.  At  the 
same  time.  1  beUeve  aU  of  us  realize  that 
within  recent  memory,  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  there  have  been  shortages 
of  both  and  that  the  demands  for  Ijoth  ar« 
continuing  to  grow  at  a  terrific  rate.  Now. 
this  is  my  quesUon :  Can  yqu  teU  us  what  Is 
being  done  to  assure  that  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  water  and  power  to  UMt  aU  of  our 
future  needs? 

Response  by  Fred  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  That  U  a  very  good  question- 
maybe  I  better  say  a  series  of  questions.  The 
question  of  whether  America  wiU  have  Just 
enough  plain,  ordinary  water.  In  the  next 
26  years,  coiUd  quite  likely  be  the  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem  of  this  country.  And.  of 
course,  whenever  you  talk  about  water  you're 
talking  about  its  corollary,  which  Is  electric 
power. 

Now,  I  think  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  thoroughly  awar«  of  the 
twin  problems.  We  recognize  the  fact  that, 
by  1980  at  the  latest,  the  combined  electrical 
Industries  of  America — private,  public,  and 
f^^eral — will  have  to  expend  somewhere  in 
the  magnitude  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars, in  order  to  satUfy  the  electrical  needs 
of  the  country.  Translating  that  another 
way.  It  means  that  we  shall  have  to  triple 
the  kilowatt  production  of  America,  at  least 
by  1980.  if  not  by  1975. 

When  you  talk  about  water  you  have  to 
realize  that.  In  1957,  the  industrial  require- 
ments for  water  equaled  the  agricultural  re- 
quirements for  water  and  that's  the  first 
time,  in  our  history,  that  that  has  happened. 
We  expect  that,  by  no  later  than  1980.  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  water  requirements  of  the 
country  wUl  be  soaked  up  by  Industrial  ap- 
petite. In  the  last  4  years,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  the  res- 
ervoir capacity  of  water  in  the  United  States 
by  some  mUllons  of  acre^feet.  We  realize 
that  that  is  only  a  start  on  the  problem.  I 
should  like  to  hazard  the  guess  tonight  that 
the  real  and  eventual  answer  to  It  Is  the 
successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  making 
saline  and  brackish  water  into  potable 
water — in  other  words,  taking  the  waters  of 
the  oceans  and  taking  the  brackish  waters 
of  the  Middle  West,  the  West,  and  some 
places  in  the  East,  and  converting  them  so 
that,  not  only  industry,  but  also  human  be- 
ings can  use  It. 

That  latter  Involves  a  very  fascinating 
story.  I  think  that  scientists  who  are  versed 
in  the  field  will  all  admit  that  the  world  has 
come  further  In  the  direction  o*  solving  that 
problem,  since  1953,  than  It  has  In  the  pre- 
vious 150  years  of  human  existence.  We  now 
have  laboratory  experiments  in  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior that  indicate  that  we  can  convert  sea 
water  to  human  use  for  a  cost  of  about  60 
cents  a  thousand  gallons.  We  are  testing 
that  out  this  next  year  In  two  pilot  plants. 
If  that  Is  successful,  we  will  have  solved 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  problem  of  con- 
version. In  the  ratio  of  economical  coat  to 
human  and  to  Industrial  use. 

When  we  were  In  school,  Roecoe,  you  and 
I,  we  were  taught  and  we  worried  about  the 
fact  that  It  took  67.000  gallons  of  water  to 
produce  a  ton  of  steel.  Today,  when  you 
think  In  terms  of  the  rayon  Industry,  the 
synthetics  in  clothing  and  synthetic  rubber, 
you  are  talking  in  terms  of  water  used  per 
ton  that  makes  the  67,000  tons  for  steel  look 
like  something  that  came  out  of  elementary 
school,  which  Indeed  it  did. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  question  but 
what  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  on  top  of  the  Job  and  I  dont  think  there's 
any  question  but  what  the  nattona  of  the 
free  world  are  all  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lem and  are  all  working  togeUkV.     And  I 
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should  hazard  the  guess  that.  In  the  next 
15  or  25  years,  we  shall  have  solved  this 
problem  of  the  saline  and  brackish  water 
reduction,  li  that  should  happen,  Z  should 
like  to  remind  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  here 
tonight  that  that  probably  will  become  one 
of  the  greatest  revolutions  In  all  the  history 
of  industry  in  the  world — from  the  time 
when  history  was  first  recorded — because 
you  can  almost  dream  forever  about  it. 

If  you  could  make  all  of  Australia  fruitful, 
if  you  could  retiim  the  Bllddle  East  to  the 
days  of  Babylon  and  Carthage  before  they 
were  destroyed,  and  if  you  could  make  all  of 
the  land  expanse  of  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions  and  Territories  fruitful,  you 
would  stop  a  lot  of  the  problems  of  the 
world.  The  people  wouldn't  be  hungry  and 
you  could  move  Industry  almost  where  you 
wanted  to. 

Today,  the  limit  on  the  decentralization 
of  industry  is  not  so  much  the  corporate  in- 
vestments that  people  have  but  the  question 
whether  industry  can  even  have  water. 
And  that's  perfectly  true,  if  you  realize  that 
1.200  commimitles  in  this  country  had  a 
water  shortage  last  year,  and,  particularly 
when  you  realize  that  some  of  our  industrial 
concentmtlons  In  the  East  have  run  out  of 
water.  They  can't  find  It  in  the  streams: 
they  can't  find  it  in  the  groimd.  If  we 
don't  solve  that  problem,  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  what  Industry  wants  to  do  or 
what  technology  finds  out  it  can  do.  Then 
you  are  concentrated  to  the  areas  where  wa- 
ter is  available. 

Inquiry  by  Ned  Brooks,  news  commenta- 
tor, Three-Star  Extra,  NBC:  Senator  Mc- 
Clzixam,  throughout  the  Nation,  people  are 
shocked  by  recent  disclosures  of  unethical 
practices  by  certain  labor  organizations  and 
among  certain  tmlon  officials.  From  testi- 
mony before  your  jlllect  committee;  from 
your  own  private  store  of  related  informa- 
tion— do  you  feel  that  such  unbridled  ac- 
tivities constitute  a  contributing  factor  to 
our  present  security  predicament?  In  other 
words.  Senator,  have  we  concentrated  too 
much  on  meeting  the  demands  of  labor  for 
Its  individual  worker,  but  not  enough  on 
labor  meeting  the  demands  of  our  economy 
In  its  expanding  role  as  world  leader? 

Response  by  John  U  McCljxlan  of  Ar- 
kansas, chairman.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Labor  Activities :  I  believe  you  have  asked 
two  questions,  or  at  least,  you  have  asked 
one  question  in  two  parts.  First,  you 
asked:  Do  I  feel  that  the  Improper  labor 
practices  revealed  by  this  committee's  In- 
vesUgatlons  co^ptitute  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  our  present  security  predicament? 

Well,  now,  our  present  security  predica- 
ment involves  many  phases  and  many  as- 
pects. My  answer,  with  proper  qualifica- 
tions, is  in  the  affirmative.  I  do  not  see  and 
I  seriously  doubt  that  such  improper  prac- 
tices, as  have  been  revealed,  are  a  direct  or. 
necessarily,  a  major  contributing  factor  to 
what  you  term  our  security  predicament. 
They  could  be.  and  they  very  likely  are.  an 
Indirect  factor,  in  that  any  practice  in  la- 
bor-management relations  that  tends  to 
pollute  the  economic  stream  or  to.  In  any 
way,  weaken  our  economy  would.  In  my 
Judgment,  definitely  have  some  adverse  im- 
pact upon  our  national  strength  and  secu- 
rity. 

With  respect  to  your  second  question — I  do 
not  necessarily  think  that  we  have  con- 
centrated too  much  on  meeting  the  demands 
of  labor  for  its  individual  workers,  but  rather 
that  we  have  done  entirely  too  little  toward 
the  prescribing  of  standards  of  conduct  and 
of  ethics  needed  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  workingman  and  of  manage- 
ment and  of  the  general  public.  Also,  we 
have  done  too  little  to  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion by  some  criminal  and  disreputable  ele- 
ments that  have  infiltrated  the  labor  move- 
ment. So  far  as  I  know,  labor  has  met  the 
demands  of  our  economy  in  its  expanding 
rate  jm  world   leader.    We  have  not   expe- 
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rlenced.  so  far  as  X  can  tell,  any  appreciable 
shortage  in  the  personnel  required  to  meet 
our  production  demands. 

InqtUry  by  Robert  T.  Hartmaiin,  chief, 
Washington  Bureau.  Los  Angeles  times:  Mr. 
Douglas,  when  I  was  a  very  small  l|oy,  I  used 
to  ride  my  bicycle  out  to  Cloves  Field  in 
Santa  Monica  to  watch  some  of  Qroinr  first 
Douglas  airplanes  being  fiown.  't'ou  have 
Just  come  back.  I  believe,  from  wat<iiing  your 
Thor  intermediate  rocket  test  flowii  in  Cape 
Canaveral.  As  a  pioneer,  both  in  tne  air  age 
and  the  space  age,  would  you  glvf  us  your 
views  on  two  very  controversial  iquestions 
of  the  day.  First,  do  you  believ«  that  we 
should  rely  on  Government  to  Ipark  our 
missile  program  or  should  the  role  pf  private 
enterprise  be  Increased  in  the  retearch,  as 
well  as  the  production  end?  And  sicond,  has 
your  company  ever  been  hamperef  by  con- 
tracting with  the  various  military  sfcrvlces  on 
a  competitive  basis  and  is  this  noV  slowing 
up  our  progress?  Do  you  think  thit  a  single 
centralized  Defense  Department  agency 
would  be  more  efficient  and  economical? 

Response  by  Donald  W.  Douglas,  tr..  chair- 
man. Douglas  Aircraft  Co. :  You  hav  b  touched 
on  a  subject  very  close  to  my  heart.  America 
was  built  on  the  foundation  of  free  competi- 
tive private  enterprise. 

I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise should  be  encouraged  in  esasntial  re- 
search of  development  and  prodi  ctlon  for 
national  defense.  Our  strength  st  »ms  from 
our  indvistrlal,  self-supporting  ei  terprlses, 
and  not  from  official  oligarchies.  P  rlvate  en- 
terprise and  individual  initiative- the  peo- 
ple, the  dreamers  and  the  doers — ar  i  the  very 
essence  of  our  resources. 

We  have  the  broad  base  of  our  entire  in- 
dustrial establishment,  with  all  of  Its  tech- 
nological skill,  management  experience,  and 
manufacturing  plant  capacity  to  anticipate 
and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Private  Industry,  as  exemplified  b; '  the  Nike 
and  Thor  projects,  with  which  I  anj  familiar, 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  coordinate  ef- 
fectively the  skill  and  resources  of  many 
different  companies  toward  a  comiaon  goal 
This  technique  has  given  us  socle  of  out 
most  important  missile  systems.  Currently, 
it  Is  being  applied  to  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced concepts,  such  as  the  Nike-Xeus  anti- 
missile system. 

Private  enterprise.  In  short,  ca  i  do  the 
Job  if  it  is  given  timely,  clear-cut  and  firm 
decisions  by  the  military,  with  the  lecessary. 
but  only  the  necessary,  amount  )f  super- 
vision by  governmental  agencies,  i  Here.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  I  have  been  gjieatly  en- 
couraged, in  recent  weeks  and  daj^,  by  the 
fact  that  Congressional  climate  aild  signals 
being  called  from  the  Pentagon  om  matters 
of  defense  reflect  a  refreshing  cUmate  of 
private  enterprise  philosophy.         j 

This  brings  me  to  another  pari  of  your 
question.  I  do  not  believe  that  6ui  com- 
pany's proper  functioning  has  been  hampered 
by  contracting  with  the  military  services  on 
an  Independent,  competitive  basis.  I  t>elieve 
that  a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  between 
the  services  is  constructive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  par  t  of  your 
question  concerns  the  current  subject  of 
reorganization  of  the  Defense  Department. 
PersonaUy.  I  sho\ild  like  to  see  thi  i  Defense 
Department  return  to  the  size  aad  system 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Forrestal,  the 
first  Defense  Secretary.  Then,  it  wis  a  small 
policymaking  and  coordinating  agfncy  over 
the  three  services.  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  developed  and  procured  their  own 
weapons  under  the  policy  guidancfc^only  of 
the  Defense  Department.  ' 

If  you  give  the  existing  departnients  au- 
thority to  make  the  proper  decisiois,  in  the 
first  place,  and  have  the  right  me4  at  their 
heads,  many  of  our  troubles  will  vbnish. 

A  pyramid  of  committees  and  agencies  Is 
no  substitute  for  men  of  vision,  cou  rage,  and 


ability.  We  have  such  men  in  America.  Let 
us  give  these  men  an  opportiuUty  to  do  th« 
Job.  We've  done  it  before  anM  we  can  do 
It  again.  | 

Inquiry  by  Albert  Clark,  fehief,  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Wall  Street  Jouf'nal:  Senator 
KNOwuun).  you  have  recentl|r  Introduced 
legislation  to  amend  existing  liibor  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  protec- 
tion for  rank-and-file  xmion  members.  Will 
you  elaborate  on  the  provisions  of  your  pro- 
posal and  how  they  could  assist  the  Nation 
in  securing  its  leadership  in  technology  and 
productivity?  | 

Response  by  Wn,LiAi€  F.  KnoWland.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Senate  minority  leader: 'The  workers' 
bill  of  rights  I  have  introduced  In  the  Senate 
provides   the  following: 

1.  The  election  of  union  oOclals  by  secret 
ballot. 

2.  A  recall  provision  so  that  members  may 
replace  union  officials  who  misuse  their  posi- 
tions of  trtist  and  responsibility. 

3.  Procedures  for  approval  b(y  a  majority 
of  union  members  on  the  question  of  calling 
or  continuing  strikes.  T 

4.  Registration  and  public  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  union  welfare  f^nds. 

5.  Safeguards  for  members  against  unau- 
thorized use  of  union  f\inds  orl  dues. 

6.  Protection  for  members  gainst  arbi- 
trary or  cohesive  actions  by  unl  on  oCBcials. 

7.  Limitation  on  trusteeshipt  i  by  national 
and  international  unions  over  local  unions 
to  not  exceeding  1  year.  ' 

8.  Penalties  for  cases  involving  manage- 
ment collusion  with  union  ofljcials  against 
the  interests  of  the  union  menibers  and  the 
public.  I 

In  my  Judgment,  these  proYlsjons  will  help 
safeguard  basic  human  rights  of  union  mem- 
bers and  give  them  a  representttive  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  tb  which  their 
salaries  are  contributed.  i 

Our  bill  of  rights  for  the  worliing  man  and 
woman  does  not  and  should  nbt  constltu,te 
an  indictment  against  all  liTbor  officials. 
Many  of  these  individuals,  pastt  and  present, 
have  labored  unceasingly  In  th|e  best  inter- 
ests of  their  fellow  man  and  the  Nation. 
Unions  have  played  in  the  pastj  and  will  as- 
sume In  the  future  an  importai|t  role  in  the 
strengthening  of  our  natlonial  economy. 
Unions  will  continue  to  grow  in  membership 
and  Importance.  They  must  also  grow,  I  be- 
lieve, in  responsibility  to  their  :  nembers  and 
to  the  American  public. 

The  American  way  of  life  had  its  fotmda- 
tion  fixed  on  maintaining  tte  Ood-given 
dignity  of  man  and  the  noble  i  spirations  of 
free  men  in  a  free  society.  In  order  to  asstire 
the  success  of  our  purpose,  we  mvtst  always 
insist  that  with  power  must  go  responsibility. 
This  concept  cannot  help  but  strengthen  our 
leadership  and  our  productivitjf. 

Inquiry  by  Leslie  E.  Carpentier,  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Hous- 
ton Post,  Tulsa  Tribune:  Dr.  Waterman,  in 
o\ir  efforts  for  scientific  supreimacy  In  the 
space  age,  are  we  placing  too  much  emphsis 
on  an  aU-out  numbers  game?  By  that  I  mean 
would  the  national  interest  be  better  served 
if  the  Federal  effca-t — the  spelling  effort — 
were  directed  at  quality  rather  than  quan- 
tity? I  wonder,  for  example.  If  an  intensi- 
fied effort  to  interest  high-school  students  in 
science  would  produce  more  gfnluses,  or  if 
it  would  only  add  to  the  totijl  numlser  of 
scientists  without  enriching  |the  quality? 
Does  it  really  maUer  that  Russllft  is  graduat- 
ing a  larger  number  of  scientistfc  than  we,  or 
la  it  the  quality  of  a  graduate  that  means 
the  most?  And,  also,  would  national  secu- 
rity benefit  more  by  providing  our  scientists 
ah-eady  qualified  with  larger  Research  and 
development  opportunities,  father  than 
placing  so  great  an  emphasis]  on  training 
more  new  scientists?  { 

Respcxise  by  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  direc- 
tor. National  Science  Foundatioi):  Tour  ques- 
tion  brings  out  essential  eleo^enU  in  the 
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■ituatian.  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  consider  this  an  all-out  numbers 
game.  However,  many  at  our  boys  and  girls 
with  high  aptitude  for  science  or  other  pro- 
fessional careers  are  not  developing  these 
talenU  adequately  for  this  modem  age. 
Thus,  from  among  the  top  3S  percent  of 
young  high-school  graduates,  only  about  8 
of  every  10  go  on  to  college.  It  is,  of  course. 
true  that,  by  intensified  effort,  one  cannot 
produce  high  natural  aptitude,  but.  by  in- 
tensive training,  one  can  develop  such  apti- 
txtdes  to  the  fullest.  Merely  to  Increase  the 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers  wUl 
not  only  fail  to  solve  the  problem — it  wlU 
cmnplicate  it. 

Our  emphasis  must  be  on  quality — quality 
In  native  ability,  quality  in  training  and 
qurllty  in  performance. 

QuaUty  in  native  ablUty  we  have  In 
abundance,  latent  among  our  youth,  from 
all  walks  of  life.  But,  we  must  identify  these 
young  people  early,  give  them  every  encour- 
agement and  opportunity  to  develop  their 
aptitudes  to  the  fullest— whatever  these  may 
be — for  their  own  future  and  that  of  our 
society. 

Quality  In  training  for  these  young  people 
we  must  insist  upon.  This  means  BUt>eriar 
teaching  and  superior  teachers,  together 
with  the  equipment  and  materials  they 
should  have. 

Quality  in  performance,  in  sclenoe  and 
teciinology  requires  that  we  push  forward 
the  frontiers  of  •clence  with  all  the  vigor  at 
our  command.  This  means  full  support, 
both  financial  and  moral,  to  our  competent 
basic  research  scientists  and  engineers  lor 
their  needs.  This  includes,  especially,  the 
construction  ot  costly  capital  instaUatlons. 
such  as  those  required  for  nuclear  physics, 
astronomy  and  the  exploration  of  outer 
^Mce. 

These  goals  are  clear.  But.  above  aU.  we 
must  have  the  determination  to  achieve 
them.  ThU  wiU  not  be  easy.  In  this,  every 
organization,  every  citizen,  every  parent 
must  realise  his  responslbUiUes  and  plav  an 
sctlve  role.  f  <^y  »a 

Inquiry  by  Marquis  W.  ChUds.  Washing- 
ton correspondent.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch- 
Mr  Moss,  as  you  so  well  know— much  has 
been  said,  both  pro  and  con,  about  tlie  ade- 
quacy of  public  information  regarding  the 
needs  and  developments  of  our  Defense 
Establishment.  You  have  been  forceful  in 
your  statements  about  the  withholding  of 
news  and  my  question  is  directed  to  that 
vital  area  of  security.  How  realistic  is  the 
price  we  are  forced  to  pay  for  a  dubious 
security  based  on  withholding  information 
from  the  public,  which  must  be  partner 
to  any  effort  to  secure  our  futvu-e  and  the  nec- 
essary financing?  Also,  Mr.  Moss,  is  it  not 
damaging  to  the  unity  of  knowledge  and 
action  so  essential  to  adequate  preparedness 
to  Withhold  information- then  use  it  as  a 
•care  technique  when  ap^roprtatlons  are 
•ought  from  Congress  by  the  military? 

Response  by  John  E.  Mo?s.  of  California, 
cnalrman.  House  Subcommittee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Information:  You've  correctly  Identl- 
nea  tbe  article  we  buy  when  we  withhold 
lacts  from  the  people— dubious  sectirity. 
ine  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  real  security 
cannot  possibly  result  from  our  being  mls- 
mrormed,  or  uninformed.  The  only  result 
cine  '^^"'"^   Ignorance,  or   worse— compla- 

The  key  to  this  question  goes  to  the  heart 
w  our  democratic  process.  Our  system  of 
sen-government  requires  the  people,  through 

T^fw  f '^*°^"''**'  *o  ™ake  the  important 
Poi  cy  decisions  which  guide  our  Nation's 
~;»,"*.w'^°  ™*^"  "^ch  decisions  Intelli- 
m,vl^w  *^*  people  must  know  the  facts» 
n«f  J^  .*''""®  °^  ***«  alternatives  and  must 
SiLf- .  ?^»Pe<Je<J  »»y  misleading  or  incom- 
plete information. 

thl^^  ^^^  people  dont  know  the  truth, 
tney  cannot  possible  make  the  correct  deci- 


^OTs.  When  that  happens.  It  te  only  too 
easy  for  Cktvcnunent  leaders  to  claim  thmt 
only  those  on  the  lasUe  can  deal  with  the 
toportant  proldems  of  the  dsy.  The  result 
o«  that  situattan  Is  dearly  spelled  out  in 
history— recent  tUstory,  I  might  add.  When- 
ever the  people  lose  oontnd  over  decteloa 
making,  there  are  many  only  too  vUUiw  to 
take  over  and  run  things. 

That's  the  importance  of  full  aad  eam- 
plete  informs tion  In  a  democracy,  as  I  see 
it.  Obviously,  we  pay  a  price  tliat  la  too 
high— •  price  that  destroys  the  market 
place — when  the  vital  information  needed 
to  Uve  and  act  intelligenUy  in  this  modem 
world  Is  withheld  from  the  people. 

Years  ago.  we  tised  to  t>e  able  to  talk 
about  long-range  and  short-range  effects, 
but  modem  technology  has  compressed  both 
time  and  effect  Into  terribly  abort  moments. 
Take  your  example — raising  funds  for  de- 
fense appropriations.  In  the  past  years,  an 
uninformed  Congress  and  a  complacent  pso- 
ple — lulled  Into  dubious  security  by  suppres- 
sion of  facts— could  talk  economy  and  slash 
defense  budgets  without  permanent  damage. 
The  next  budget,  the  next  Congress  could 
act  to  restore  the  situation  and  the  harm 
would  be  repaired. 

But  this  is  1958,  the  era  of  sputnik  and 
intercontinental  missiles  with  atomic  war- 
heads. A  wrong  decision  now  could  be  fatal. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  mis- 
takes. Our  Nation  must  make  its  decisions 
promptly  and  correctly,  because  there  may  be 
no  time  tomorrow  to  recover  from  todays 
mistake.  Instead,  we  are  being  spoon  fed  a 
few  facts  here,  a  few  facts  there,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  request  for  money. 

The  people  must  Icnow  the  truth — whether 
it  is  good  or  bad.  The  people  must  have  the 
facts,  must  be  told  the  whole  story,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  crucial  decisions  of  tills  day. 
A  leadership  that  fails  to  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility to  its  people — a  responaibiiity  to 
tell  the  full  truth — is  committing  a  tragic 
blunder  that  oould  well  destroy  everything 
we  believe  in. 

Inquiry  by  William  McGaffin,  Washington 
correspondent.  Chicago  Dally  News:  Secretary 
Brucker,  for  hundreds  of  years,  armies  have 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  to  flght  tor  lib- 
erty at  home  and  abroad.  Now  we  are  told 
that  ours  is  a  landlocked  army;  that  the 
American  Army  has  hardly  a  modicum  of  mo- 
bility with  which  to  meet  and  master  space- 
age  atUck.  We  also  hear  that  any  future 
war  is  going  to  be  a  pushbutton  affair.  So — 
Mr.  Secretary — what  we  would  like  to  know 
from  you  is:  Who's  going  to  guard  the  pushi- 
buttons? 

Re^ionse  by  WUber  M.  Brucker.  Secretary 
of  the  Army:  I  welcome  that  question.  Two 
years  ago,  on  this  same  occaEion,  my  ques- 
tion was:  "Is  the  Army  obsolete?"  Last  year, 
my  question  was :  "Is  the  Army  outmoded  in 
the  atomic  age?"  This  year:  "Is  the  Army 
landlocked?"  Well,  we're  making  progress. 
Or,  I  might  say,  by  Jupiter,  we^  holding 
our  ground. 

And  now  about  mobility  and  the  integrity 
of  our  national  defense.  I  realize  tliat  Z 
represent  the  Array,  but  it  isn't  fair  for  me 
to  forget  that  there  are  others  in  this  great 
national  defense  team  of  ours — the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  Air  Force,  along  with  the 
Army,  with  which  I  am  particularly  familiar. 
What  a  great  team  it  is.  And  bow  powerful 
and  mighty  that  team  Is,  worldng  together. 
With  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  team, 
your  Army  Is,  of  course,  an  Indispensable  part 
of  it,  but.  together.  Itlt  an  Indestructible 
team.  And  the  person  irtio  perhaps  knows 
that  best  tonight  is  crafty  Khrushchev.  The 
deterrent  strength  thst  the  United  States 
has  at  this  time  is  great.  Without  boastful- 
ness,  may  I  say  to  you  that,  with  over  3^ 
million  dedicated  men  and  women  undw 
arms,  and  with  over  another  tniiii/»»  civilians 
in  the  services,  it  Is  a  great  force  for  our 
country. 
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Now.  with  respect  to  this  business  thst  you 

*  about-mt>bUlty— may  I  be  pardoned  to 

-_jper  that  ]^  directly.    What  yon  mean 

think  that  the  mort  likely  is  an  atomic  war 
with  atomic  equilibrium.  That  Is  not  likely 
sny  more  so  than  national  suicide.  So.  the 
Kossian  effort  will  undoubtedly  be  to  nibble 

^^r^""^^  ^  country  by  subversion  or 
otherwlae  In  order  to  tafee  over 

«r,T?*  ''^^^on  comes.  Are  we  ready  to  dem- 
^^?*  *^,  mobility  to  the  world?  Two 
eMxpies  quickly  come  to  my  mind. 

we  put  on  an  operation  a  year  and  a  half 
sgo  called  Operation  Firm  Link.    You  know 

^i.^  ^'*J  •'  "*"  "™*-  ^^'^  Ch»«««  Com: 
^.^  *nd  the  Russians  bad  been  talking 
about  Uncle  Sam  as  the  "paper  Uger."  You 
remember  that  phrase,  certainly.  Well  what 
happened?  It  was  necessary  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  the  area  that  we  oould  do 
somethUig;  that  we  were  not  Just  a  paper 
Mger  but.  at  the  same  time,  would  n^ 
brandish  the  sword.  We  had  to  demonstrate 
quietly    that    the    United    States    had    the 

power.     So,  In  the  ootutry  of  Thailand at 

Bangkok,  to  be  particular— this  ezeidse 
called  Operation  Firm  Link  was  conducted 
Inside  of  a  very  few  days,  the  Navy  had  its 
great  power  concentrated  on  Bangkok  Har- 
bor; the  Air  Force  had  its  great  planes  flving 
in,  the  Marines  came  with  the  Navy,  and  our 
Army  sent  two  battle  groups  from  far-off 
Japan,  by  way  of  the  Philippines,  and  flew 
them  to  Thailand.  In  the  vicinity  erf  the 
Bangkok  Airport,  the  Army  parachuted  to 
earth.  Then  they  marched  through  the  city 
of  Bangkok,  dissipating  forever  the  words 
"F«per  tiger"  attached  to  the  United  States. 
The  cheering  tens  of  thousands  who  lined 
the  streets  were  enough  to  carry  the  word 
around  all  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
Agsln,  quickly,  as  to  operational  mobU- 
Ity— over  2  years  ago.  by  plane,  we  carried  a 
regimental  combat  team  located  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  and  we  flew  them  over  to 
Tokyo.  Using  those  same  planes,  we  picked 
up  a  regimental  combat  team  that  had  been 
on  duty  there  and  brovight  them  back  to 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  in  10  short  days.  And 
we're  going  to  do  t)etter  than  that. 

So.  when  they  talk  about  the  Middle  Bast 
and  are  we  ready,  or  when  they  talk  about 
some  other  place  In  the  world — and  I  would 
not  mention  names,  because  that's  not  per- 
haps the  thing  to  do — all  I  can  say  to  good 
Americans  Is,  here  are  two  examples  of  what 
you  can  expect,  if  that  occurs. 

Now.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  has  a  lot  of  other  missions.  The  Army 
has  the  mission  of  ground  defense  against 
air  attack.  Involved  in  this  is  the  anti- 
missile mlssUe  that  Mr.  Douglas  Just  spoke 
about.  What  a  great  trust  that  is  at  this 
moment,  in  addition  to  all  the  rest,  to  de- 
velop a  weapon  which  will  destroy  the  in- 
coming missiles  going  over  10.000  miles  an 
hour  before  they  hit.  WeTe  In  the  midst  of 
that.  We've  been  working  18  months  on 
that  development  and  we're  now  getting 
some  of  it  in  the  hardware  state.  We're 
pushing  fast.  It  will  be  the  third  genera- 
tion of  the  Nike  family  along  with  the  Nike 
AJax  and  the  Nike  Hercules— the  Nike  Zeus. 
We're  very  proud  to  have  this  air-defense 
role. 

But,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it's  not  missiles 
and  it  isn't  the  antimissile  missile  that's 
the  ultimate  weapon.  Please  dont  mlsim- 
derstand  It.  I  listened  carefully  to  the  last 
part  of  that  question.  Ours  will  never  be 
a  pushbutton  defense.  No  responsible  mili- 
tary man  wUI  ever  support  that,  because 
he  knows  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  is  man  himself.  It's  dedicated 
young  men  like  these  who  are  up  bare  to- 
night who  will  live  for  their  country  and 
fight  and  die  for  it  tf  necessary.    THat^  tke 

quaUty    p>us    that    will    keep     

the  Free  World  free. 
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Inquiry  by  ClutflM  O.  Herb,  president.  So- 
ciety of  Buelneaa  Blagadne  Sdltors:  lllr. 
&x0dage.  It  la  recalled  that  the  Preddent. 
In  one  of  his  1963  speeches.  Is  quoted  as 
■sylng    "The    facts    must   be    given   to    the 
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Now,  your  president  said,  very"  appropri- 
ately. I  think,  that  this  Silver  QUill  Award 
could  not  have  been  made  to  a  m^  who  de- 
served It  more.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  there 
Is   only  one  thing   Inappropriate  about   the 
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Falrless.  of  course.  Is  one  of  those  who  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  that  group. 

We  heard  the  song,  Around  the  World  In 
80  Days.  Mr.  Falrless  went  around  the 
world  In  60  days  and  conducted  an  Investl- 


saying      Tne    lacts    must   De    given   to    tne  Is  only  one  thing  Inappropriate  about  the  world  In  60  days  and  conducted  an  Investl- 

Amerlcan  people;  they  must  know  our  alms,  award  and  that  Is  that  It  Is  300  ounces  of  gatlon  for  the  President  of  thei  United  States 

the  reasons  for  them,  and  the  cost  of  attain-  silver  rather  than  gold — becausai  the  man  In  the  field  of  economic  asslsttmce  to  ooun- 

Inz  them."    Therefore.  If  we  are  reallT  set-  we  honor  tonight  is  one  vhn  haji  HaH  a*  vmi  tHMi  nhrmH  i 


Ing  them."  Therefore,  If  we  are  really  get- 
ting set  to  engage  the  Nation  In  a  total  ven- 
ture to  assure  our  security,  should  the 
people  not  feel  some  concern  regarding  their 
ability  to  pay  for  the  program,  within  the 
framework  of  our  existing  economic  system? 
Response  by  Perclval  P.  Brundage,  Direc- 
tor, Bureau  of  the  Budget. — ^My  answer  Is 
definitely  yes.  The  people  are  showing  that 
concern  and  they  are  more  Interested  than 
I  think  they  have  been  for  years  that  they 


we  honor  tonight  Is  one  who  has  Had,  as  you 
know,  a  fabulous  career  and  everything  he's 
touched  has  tiimed  to  gold — almyost  every- 
thing, with  one  exception — whl^h  I  will 
mention  In  a  moment.  I 

When  the  first  song  played  fras  about 
Ohio,  I  suppose  some  of  you  wondered  why. 
This  man  was  bom  In  Pigeon  9un,  Ohio, 
and  all  Ohio  Is  proud  of  him.  a«  Is  all  of 
America — because  he  Is  the  son  of  a  coal 
miner  and  became  the  head  of  iftie  largest 


tries  abroad. 

Secretary  Brucker  said,  a  fewl moments  ago. 
very  properly,  that.  In  the  evebt  of  war.  the 
ultimate  decisive  factor  would  probably  not 
be  missiles,  but  the  man.  He  li^  certainly  cor- 
rect. If  he  talks  of  a  hot  wa^ — a  war  that 
we  may  not  have  to  fight.  But  our  honored 
guest,  today.  In  his  60  day$  around  the 
world,  reached  another  conclu|lon  which  we 
must  also  have  In  mind.  We  are  engaged  to- 
day In  another  type  of  war — one  that  has  al- 


X  uama  wey  nave  oeen  lor  years  inai  mey  miner  ana  became  the  head  of  ttie  largest  day  In  another  type  of  war — one  that  has  al- 
are  getting  what  they  need— the  value  for  corporation  In  the  United  States^  He  Is  a  ways  been  launched  against  vik.  It  Is  a  war 
what  we  are  spending.    The  President  has     man  who  proved  that  It  can  hanAen  In  the     In  which  the  me^nnmn  nt  thl  .i.»  ..^i.. 


what  we  are  spending.  The  President  has 
already  set  forth.  In  the  state  of  the  Union 
the  budget  and  the  economic  messages — a 
description  of  his  programs,  their  purposes 
and  what  they  will  cost. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  economic  sys- 
tem to  support  the  necessary  programs — 
whatever  programs  are  necessary,  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  will  contribute  to  our 
defense  and  that  of  the  free  world  and  con- 
tinue to  advance  our  standard  of  living. 
These  programs  take  Into  account  our  total 
resources  and  they  are  many  and  varied  and 
are  well  balanced  In  their  alms  and  distribu- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  the  Ck>ngre8s 
and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  wUl 
support  them. 

ADDrnONAL  »ia<*«KH  OF  MASTER  OF  CEBZMOmzS 
aUSSCLL  C.  JAKMKX 

We  come  now  to  another  proud  moment  for 
the  business  press — the  presentation  of  Its 
silver  quill  award.  Tou  may  be  assured  that 
there  were  numerous  candidates  of  high  de- 
gree recommended  to  the  selection  commit- 
tee. But — In  the  ever-challenging  area  of 
business  statesmanship — there  could  finally 
be  but  one  name  above  all  others. 

It  belongs  to  one  whose  deeds  are  already 
legend  as  a  leader  of  Industry.  His  Is  a  rich 
record  of  no  uncertain  proportions  and  ac- 
complishments. Let  it  therefore  be  clearly 
understood  that  It  Is  we  who  are  honored — 
beyond  measure — In  having  the  privilege  of 
honoring  him. 

In  truth — ladles  and  gentlemen — we  are 
doubly  honored  and  twice  privileged.  To 
make  the  quill  presentation — we  have  back 
with  VIS  a  man  of  conviction  and  action — a 
man  beloved  by  all  of  us  as  a  great  patriot 
and  good  friend — a  man  who  himself  received 
our  1953  award. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  the  business  press  Is 
and  always  will  be  honored  by  your  presence. 
We  believe  your  annual  return  to  our  rostrum 
indicates  a  sincerity  of  Interest  and  friend- 
ship which  we  Intend  to  cherish  and  serve  to 
our  fullest  ability. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  again  to 
make  the  presentation — at  this  time — to  an- 
other great  American  known  to  you  and  all 
of  us  simply  as  Ben. 

UMASKS  or  KICHAKO  IC.  NXXON,  VICX  PSESI- 
DSNT  OF  THK  tJNrTKD  ST  AXIS,  IN  PRESZNTtNO 
TH«  19B7  Sn.VKS  QUDLI.  AWASO  OF  NATIONAL 
BI7SINKS3  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  TO  lOt.  BXNJA- 
MIN    F.    FAntUCSS 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen — I  have  appeared  many  times 
In  this  room  but  never  when  the  audience 
was  one  that  had  more  Influence.  I  have 
been  talking  to  the  man  on  my  right  and 
the  man  on  my  left  and  I  learn  more  about 
this  group,  which  is  represented  here,  each 
time  I  come.  But.  when  I  realise  that, 
represented  in  the  Business  Publications  of 
America,  there  are  2,000  publications  with 
a  drculaUon  of  40  million.  I  realize  that 
this  Is  the  most  powerful  audience  that  has 
erer  gathered  In  Washington,  D.  C. — and  w« 
•re  hftppy  to  be  here  with  you  tonight. 


man  who  proved  that  It  can  hapien  in  the 
United  Staes  of  America  and  hislwhole  life 
Is  one  that  makes  us  proud  of  tlie  country 
we  live  in  and  of  the  American  dream  which 
we  hope  will  always  be  with  us.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  looking  over  his  back- 
ground. I  have  4  pages  here  indicating  the 
various  organizations  of  which  he  is  either 
president  or  trustee  or  director— 17  major 
ones,  each  successful.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  everything  he  has  touched  had  turned  to 
gold— except  one.  I  notice  that  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  |  And  may 
I  say,  Mr.  Falrless,  if  you  have  any  suc- 
cess with  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  cbme  down 
to  Washington — we  need  somebody  for  the 
Washington  Senators.  i 

Now,  may  I  turn  to  a  serious  nite,  before 
making  the  presentation.  Whan  I  was 
thinking  tonight,  as  you  were,  4bout  this 
man  and  his  career  and,  as  I  listened  to 
the  various  questions  and  the  answers  which 
were  given  to  them  here,  I  thounit,  as  you 
must  have  thought,  of  the  characwristlcs  of 
our  economy;  of  our  society.    And  I  thought. 


In  which  the  economy  of  th^  slave  world 
has  been  pitted  against  the  edonomy  of  the 
free  world;  one  in  which  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  are  trying  to  determine 
which  way  to  turn — toward  freedom  or  to- 
ward slavery.  It  is  a  war  in  which  the  lead- 
ership the  United  States  enjoys  is  tremen- 
dously Important  because,  if  we  show,  in  this 
country,  that  our  system  is  an  effective  one 
and  provides  the  good  things  if  life  for  our 
own  people;  if  we  show,  in  ovr  attitude  to- 
ward other  countries,  that  ttjeir  best  hope 
Is  m  working  with  us — with  what  assistance 
we  are  able  to  give  them — rathpr  than  work- 

Ing  with  the  slave  world;  If  this  happens 

then  the  hot  war  will  nevev  have  to  be 
fought,  in  order  for  the  obJe<Jtlve  of  world 
domination  to  be  gained  by  tiioee  who  op- 
pose everything  that  we  stand  for. 

Tonight,  then,  as  we  honor,  Ben  Falrless. 
may  I  say  we  think  of  him  as  We  should — as 
a  leader  of  business,  but  we  Also — those  of 
us  who  are  here  from  Ooven^ent — deeply 
appreciate,  as  all  Americans  do*  the  fact  that 
he  has  given  so  much  of  his  klme  and  his 
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as  you  must  have  thought,   thalj  we  have     energy  for  his  Government  and.  particularly. 


many  problems  today.  Many  of  fis,  I  sup- 
pose, might  wish  that  we  didn't  have  the 
problem  of  Information  about  Government 
activities;  the  problem  of  an  ecoaomy  that. 
Instead  of  always  running  level,  gdes  up  and 
down — although.  In  the  long  run,  |t  goes  up, 
as  I  will  poLat  out,  in  a  moment. I  We  per- 
haps wish  that  we  dldnt  have  thei  problems 
between  labor  and  management  :n  varloxis 
segments  of  our  society.  And  I  t  link,  per- 
haps, that  all  of  us  would  recc  jnlze  the 
truth  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  statei*nt.  when 
he  said  that  there  are  those  who  prefer  the 
calm  and  orderly  processes  of  deat)otism  to 
the  boisterous  turmoil  of  freedoti.  There 
are  those  who  do,  but  there  are  n<i  many  of 
those  of  that  type  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  problems  and  we  Save  them 
today,  but  as  we  consider  thoi  past  60 
years— the  span  of  the  working  life,  i  should 
say,  of  our  honored  guest— I  thii  we  can 
realize  the  dynamism  of  our  ecoiomy  and 
the  validity  of  our  basic  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  In  the  industry  which 
he  proudly  represents— 50  years  ago— the 
steelworker  worked  approximately  $0  hours  a 
week  for  approximately  $20  a  week.  Today 
he  works  one-half  as  long  for  5  times  as 
much,  and  In  that  50  years  we  have  had  8 
wars;  we  have  had  several  recwions  and 
depending  upon  whether  you  c^ll  it  de- 
pression or  recession.  2  or  3  d^r»sslons 
But,  overall,  as  we  look  at  the  ttroad  pic- 
ture, we  see  that  America  has  plrogressed 
always  forward,  always  upward,  with  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  for  oiu^  People  As 
we  think  of  that  progress,  I  think  Iwe  recog- 
nlze  that  It  U  due  to  a  numbflk  of  fac- 
tors— to  our  form  of  government  and  the 
leadership  we  have  had  in  Government-  to 
our  people:  also  to  the  leaders  of  man^e- 
ment;  the  leaders  of  labor— to  those  In  our 
economy  who,  working  sometimes  1  n  compe- 
tition with  each  other  and  some;lmee  co- 
operatively, have  together  produce<  1  the  eco- 
n(Mnlc   might  of   the   United   Staes.      Mr. 


in  this  service  most  recently!  rendered.  I 
can  think  of  no  term  with  whl^h  to  describe 
him  more  appropriately  or  mure  succinctly 
than  to  say  that  the  man  who  receives  the 
Silver  QulU  award  tonight  is  i  statesman— 
a  statesman  of  industry.  T 

BEMASKS   OF   MB.   BENJAMIN    F.    FSIBLESS,   LONG- 
TIMX  HEAD  OF  UNITED  STATES  aJTEEL  AND  NOW 

AND     STESL 
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PRESIDENT  OF  AMEBICAN  IR 
INSTITUTE,  IN  RECHVINO  TH 
QUILL  AWAXD  OF  NATIONAL  B 
CATIONS,  INC.,  JANUARY  30,  1 
TON,    D.   C. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Vice  Presiddnt. 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, your  kindness  to  me  has  been  so  over- 
whelming that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

To  be  selected  to  receive  the  Silver  QulU 
award  is  one  of  the  highest  atid  most  wel- 
come honors  that  has  come  ^  me  in  my 
professional  life.  And,  to  redelve  it  from 
the  hands  of  our  country's  capable  and  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President — a  ntan  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  personal  r^ard — makes 
me  feel  very,  very  proud.  i 

When  Bob  Harper  wrote  to  tjell  me  that  I 
had  been  chosen  by  your  awa^d  committee, 
I  was  naturally  delighted.  But,  at  the  seme 
time,  I  have  to  admit  that  I  Was  also  per- 
plexed by  certain  doubts  and  misgivings 
which  stubbornly  persist.  | 

Of  coxirse,  I  know  that  thei  award  com- 
mittee does  a  thorough  Job  an^  checks  on  a 
thing  like  this  pretty  carefully.]  But,  I  can't 
help  wondering  if,  when  thelrj  ballots  were 
counted,  a  clerical  error  dldnt  cnep  In  some- 
how. The  Silver  Quill,  after  all.  U  a  mighty 
big  award  for  someone  like  mwself  who  was 
frustrated  in  his  life's  ambltlont. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  Just  got  into 
the  steel  business  by  accident.  What  I  really 
started  out  to  be  was  a  baseball  player.  And. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  apparently 
believe  that  I  still  am  a  ba^ball  player. 
The  other  night,  at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  a 
fellow  referred  to  me  as  "thjt  Pittsburgh 
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Ptrate"— ^rttli  what 
eonf  uskm.  I  cannot  mj 

Unfortunately,  I  never  got  very  lar  oat  of 
the  sandlot  league  In  our  great  American 
pastime.  So,  you  can  eaatly  aea  tww  tt  woukl 
occur  to  me  that,  perhaps.  MOMbody  al^^ied 
up  on  tonight's  award  sonMwhere. 

And.  if  that's  how  It  bappenad.  then  I  feel 
I  should  say  a  word  of  ooneolatlon  to  tiM 
conscientious  members  of  the  award  eosn- 
mittee.  Gentlemen,  I  know  and  you  know 
that  there  are  many,  many  others  far  man 
worthy  to  receive  the  Silver  QuilL  But,  I 
assure  you  that  among  all  thoee  you  might 
have  selected,  you  could  not  find  anyone, 
anywhere,  who  appreciates  it  nwe.  So.  in 
the  reassuring  U«ht  of  that  rationalizing.  I 
accept — with  pleasure,  with  pride  and  with 
heartfelt  gratitude— this  very  di«ti<ng^itff)imj 
honor. 

Tonight,  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  oould  turn 
the  tables  on  you  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  Nation's  business  press.  If  I  could  do 
so  I  would  present  to  each  one  of  you  an 
award  that  I  feel  you  deserve. 

Each  of  you,  to  my  mind,  deserves  recog- 
nition for  the  imix>rtant  work  you  perform 
in  your  200  trade,  technical  and  scientific 
Journals.  With  clarity.  Judgment  and  deep 
insight  you  help  those  of  us  in  business  to 
understand  better  the  complex  Issues  that 
we  face. 

But,  even  more  important  than  that,  you 
help  the  American  people  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  business — Its  problems.  Its 
legitimate  needs  and  hopes  and  the  way  in 
which  our  free  enterprise  system  works  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  our  society. 

Obviously,  this  Is  the  kind  of  Job  that 
never  ends.  Just  as  obviously  there  Is  no 
other  group  that  I  know  of  that  is  more 
qualified  to  do  it.  And.  I  believe  that  this 
work  for  better  understanding  of  our  own 
system  Is  one  of  the  most  compelling  and 
challenging  responslblllUes  of  our  time. 

Wa  face  today  a  divided  world.  We  have 
seen  It  stained  by  blood  over  the  bitter  Issue 
that  divides  us.  Two  powerful  forces — free- 
dom and  slavery — repel  each  other.  Both 
have  now  split  and  fused  the  little  world  of 
the  atom  but.  thus  far.  the  larger  world  we 
both  live  In  remains  only  split  and  confused. 
Clearly,  at  such  a  time  tn  such  a  world. 
we  must  not  be  and  cannot  be  divided 
among  ourselves.  Lincoln  warned  lu  that 
a  house  in  that  shape  cannot  stand.  We 
know  that  at  present  one  of  the  foundations 
of  the  free  structxu-e  of  the  world  Is  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  America.  And.  our  Na- 
tion's economic  strength  grows  by  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  as  free  men  and  women 
understand,  support,  and  conduct  It. 

That  strength  thus  far  has  l>een  great 
enough  to  rally  the  Western  nations  of  the 
world  to  the  virtues  of  resistance  and  the 
va  ues  of  freedom.  We  have  been  and,  hope- 
rully,  wUl  continue  to  be  the  encouragement 
not  only  of  the  West,  but  the  enUre  world. 
We  do  so,  fundamentally,  by  offering  the 
naes-  example  of  freedom's  great  practical 
M  weU  as  ethical  worth.  We  may  not  have 
M  yet  a  ruccessful  space  satellite.  But.  we 
ao  have,  m  acUon.  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
a  successful  society  of  free  people— who  save, 
"«.  and  profit  under  an  economic  system 
wmch  provides  material  and  spiritual  values 
and  individual  lives  of  dignity,  opportunity, 
and  imequaled  comfort. 

th^  "^*v  *^"  "°'  ■**  °^  »»i«l»t  wonder, 
tnen.  why  mlUlons  come  to  our  side  each 
year,  and  why  millions  more  risk  death  to 
escape  from  the  East  to  the  free  world.  If 
It  were  not  true  we  might  believe  that  the 
narbed  wu^  borders,  the  check  points,  guns. 
Kuaras  and  dogs  were  there  to  keep  us  out 
^tead  Of  doing  what,  in  fact,  they*^i^  Ti 
lag— keeping  the  slaves  in. 

Q^'^'J}  !®®°"  *°  ™*  "^*  ««*ly  on»  at 
emv^A^?^*  challengea-yours,  mtoe,  and 
wflhJ^!'^,"'  *-*«  *»«■•  ^  our  own  house, 
we  should  stand  together  to  keep  it  strong. 


»wwtn»  not  only  for  tnnA^m  and  our 
eWWrm  but  to  help  keep  ttradft  this 
great  fattti  In  freedom. 

Mot  of  our  elMtloe  but  by  ow  very  pmaiA,. 
as  a  society,  we  ha««  been  tbnwt  Into  irmiVir 
■hip  of  the  free  nattooa.  Aa  leadwm,  we  can- 
not permit  oaofuskni  and  division  to  mto- 
r^  tis.  And.  that  U  why  you  gentlemen, 
wltn  yoor  skUI  and  wlMlom  In  ways  of  mak- 
***"_*^  the  American  people  bow  our 
frte  enterprise  syitem  vorka  and  how  it  can 
continue  to  grow,  do  mxto.  an  important  and 
award -deserving  )ob. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  split  and 
confused  over  the  temporary — and  I  empha- 
stae  temporary — dip  in  our  rate  of  progress. 
We  hear  again  of  a  cure  for  It  that,  strangely 
•oonda  eneUy  like  the  treatment  preecrlbed 
for  a  boom.  It  invcdves  one  of  the  dis- 
credited and  bewhlskered  economic  argn- 
menU  of  Ujrd  Keynes.  And,  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  U  baaed  on  a  serious  lack  of  under- 
•tan^g«  our  system  and  the  sound  way 
true  progress  has  been  and  can  be  achieved. 
The  debate  Is  now  at  that  dangerous  stage 
In  which  more  heat  than  light  is  shed. 

Certain  labor  leaders  declare  that  the 
reason  key  industries  are  now  operating  be- 
low capacity  Is  because  of  a  lack  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  This  reason  sounds 
■o  simple  and  the  cure,  bigger  and  bigger 
wage  increaaes.  so  appealing  that  I  suspect 
many  persons  want  it  to  be  true.  But  neither 
the  simple  sound  nor  the  natural  wlAi  for 
more  make  It  a  valid  reason. 

If  It  were  true,  of  oourse,  then  we  would 
*»ave  a  dandy  remedy  for  any  temporary 
downturn  and  a  pat  formula  for  all  future 
progrees.  All  we  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  double  everyone's  wages  and  then,  under 
this  concept,  we  would  all  be  twice  as  well 
off.  Birt,  unfortunately,  even  In  theory  It 
doesnt  work  out  that  way. 

I  suppose  that  thU  lent  precisely  the  way 
an  economist  would  look  at  it.  but  I  think 
of  otir  national  wealth  as  being  stored  in  a 
gigantic  warehouse.  Packed  Inside  are  all 
the  goods,  so-vlces,  foods,  and  fiber  we  pro- 
duce. The  money  we  use  is  merely  a  receipt 
for  what  we  produce  and  bring  to  this  na- 
tional warehouse. 

At  the  other  end — the  ehlpplng  side — ^we 
bring  our  receipts,  or  money  to  exchance  for 
other  things  we  require.  Now,  if  we  double 
the  amount  of  receipts  and  do  nothing  about 
the  amount  of  goods,  we  have  not  added  one 
bit  to  our  national  wealth.  All  that  happens 
is  that  now  we  have  twice  as  much  money 
to  buy  the  same  amount  of  things.  And,  of 
course.  In  short  order  we  pay  twice  as  much 
as  before. 

Many  Americans  recognhse  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  very  simple  il- 
lustration. In  labor'fe  camp  there  are  wlae 
leaders  today  who  understand  perfectly  that 
we  cannot  take  out  of  our  national  ware- 
house more  than  we  put  In.  They  know,  too. 
that  It  Is  what  we  can  actually  buy  with  our 
pay  rather  than  the  number  of  dollars  we 
get  that  really  counts. 

StlU.  the  consumer  purchasing  power 
theme  Is  played,  again  and  again,  very 
cleverly  and  apparently  very  carefully  timed 
in  relation  to  forthcoming  bargaining  ses- 
sions. It  is  a  beguiling  as  well  as  confusing 
melody  and,  I  suppose,  on  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  It  has  the  same  lulling  effect  that 
the  songs  of  sirens  have  on  sailors.  The 
results  are  the  same,  too. 

Now.  the  minute  anyone  says  something 
like  this  in  a  speech — as  I  have  tonight — he 
Is  Immediately  accused  of  being  against  wage 
increaaes  and  the  labor  unions.  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
either.  In  fact,  I  am  emphatically  for  both. 
As  to  unionism,  I  could  hardly  feel  otherwise. 
My  father  held  a  union  card;  my  brother  held 
one,  also.  I  signed  the  first  oorporatten- 
wlde  contract  In  the  steel  industry  with  the 
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VsHaOSMvoRtan  of  Amvica.    The  late 
Phfl  Murmy  and  I  shook  hands  on  It. 

I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever  been  »e»H««^  wase 
Andwhen  X  say  "^race  gains-  I  mean 
Uiat  wm  buy  more.  I  think  everybody 
should  get  more  as  it  becomes  poMlhle  to 
create  more.  But  IncreMH  tn  cetiaral  wage- 
rate  levels  to  make  veal  dollars  and  aenae 
(spelled  B-«-n-«-e)  must  bear  a  fair  relatioa- 
^P  to  advances  tn  natlanal  psoduettvlty. 
And.  in  the  last  10  years  they  havnt.  A  M- 
percent  gain  m  industrial  productivity  has 
baoi  more  than  absorbed  by  a  6l-p««ent 
rise  in  wage  rates. 

ficmimgK  purciaaiAnf  power.  reOectiiv  the 
real  Income  and  the  ooskflrcftenoe  ta  n^clcta 

^J^  **  ^  "^^  P«**"  "  •  proaperou^ 
America.  But  It  la  a  power  that  has  to  be 
earned  to  be  effective.  It  cannot  be  »— "nvrd 
by  attempting  to  take  a  ahare  at  the  ezpense 
of  somebody  else.  The  dlflcKnoe  bctweau 
the  26-peroent  gain  In  output  and  the  «1- 
peroent  gain  in  wages  is  illuskm.  It  is  a 
phony  as  far  as  increasing  ooosumer  pur- 
chasing power  because,  of  course,  it  lenre- 
sents  infiation. 

While  It  sounds  perfectly  delightful  to 
stuff  more  money  into  pay  envelopes.  It 
must  be  understood  that.  If  new  wealth  or 
efficiency  is  not  created,  that  money  must 
ooDoe  out  of  someone  else's  pocket,  who  Is 
aiao  a  consumer.  Total  purchasing  power  In 
the  market  place  is  not  raised  by  as  much  as 
a  fraction  in  this  way. 

What  any  man  earns  in  oxir  system  stems 
from  the  value  of  what  he  produces;  and, 
therefore,  a  real  increase  In  his  earning  pow- 
er comes  about  as  he  increases  his  produc- 
tive power.  So  the  reaUy  puzzling  quesUon 
is  how  can  a  man  become  more  productive? 
Now.  a  human  being  Is  truly  a  marvel  and 
at  the  same  time  something  of  a  mess.  He 
has  the  mind  or  a  giant  but  the  muscles 
of  a  pygmy.  With  his  mind,  his  imagina- 
tion and  wondrous  creative  powers,  he  can 
write  a  book,  paint  a  picture,  or  sculpt  a 
statue.  He  may  search  and  find  in  science 
the  secrets  of  the  tuiverse.  But  when  he 
had  to  depend  solely  on  his  muscles  for  his 
basic  needs — his  clothing,  food,  shelter,  and 
comforts — ^he  was  a  sorry  specimen  and  lived 
a  primitive  life. 

Of  ooiu-se,  he  no  longer  has  to  dqiend  on 
his  muscles.  Over  the  years  we  have  de- 
veloped a  great  army  of  inanimate  slaves 
which  add  productive  power  to  each  work- 
Ingman.  These  are  the  machines  and  tools 
which,  in  our  national  warehouse,  are  the 
capital  goods,  the  product  of  savings  invest- 
ed. They  permit  each  man  to  turn  out  many 
times  more  than  he  could  if  he  depended 
only  an  his  muscles. 

So  the  next  question  is.  then,  how  do  we 
get  more  of  tibeae  aids  to  productive  power? 
And  the  answer  is,  bluntly,  from  pcoflta. 
ProfiU  under  our  free  system  are  not  some- 
thing we  need  apologize  for  because  with 
profits  we  have  the  real  key  to  more  produc- 
tive power  and  thtis  earning  power  and  thus 
progress. 

The  new  machinery  and  tools  which  en- 
able a  workingman  to  Increase  his  output 
and  which  equip  the  new  workers  joining 
the  labor  force  each  year  would  not  be 
available  without  profiu.  Whether  they  are 
used  directly  by  being  plowed  back  into 
the  business  or  Indirectly  as  an  Incentive 
to  investors,  profits  start  our  forward  motion 
in  providing  rising  living  standards. 

The  corollary  argument  to  the  consumer- 
pure  basing- power  theme  is  that  wage  In- 
creases can  be  subtracted  from  profits  with- 
out price  increases.  In  answer  to  this  no- 
tion, the  Saturday  Evening  Post  recently 
carried  a  pertinent  editorial  using  the  steel 
industry  as  an  example: 

•T3uppose  the  1946  level  of  steel  prices 
had  been  maintained  through  lASd.  And 
suppose  the  Industry  had  shipped  what  It 
actually  did  ship  during  that  <lecade.  As- 
sume further  that  wage  ratea  and  other  eosta 
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roM  M  they  actually  did  during  this  10-year 
period.  Where  would  the  eteel  Industry 
stand  today? 

"Well,  on  the  basis  of  official,  published 
figures,  it  would  be  more  than  $31  billion 
In  the  red. 

"The  steel  Industry  would  have  operated 
in  the  red  in  9  out  of  the  10  years.  Its 
losses  in  1966  and  1966,  taken  together, 
would  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the  entire 
■um  spent  by  the  industry  for  its  postwar 
expansion. 

"Of  course,  none  of  this  could  have  actu- 
ally happened,  since  the  whole  industry 
wotdd  have  been  bankrupt  long  before  it 
could  have  accumulated  a  deficit  of  this 
size.  The  sblpments  could  never  have  been 
made  since  the  plants  which  made  the  ship- 
ments possible  could  never  have  been  built. 
Failm-e  to  recover  costs  would  have  pre- 
vented expansion. 

"Steel  prices,  like  any  other  prices,  must 
reflect  Increases  In  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, including  wages — or  you  go  out  of 
business." 

To  show  up  the  absurdity  of  any  signifi- 
cant wage  increase  coming  out  of  profits 
you  need  only  compare  the  size  of  a  6-per- 
cent increase  in  wages  with  total  corporate 
profits.  In  the  highest  year  on  record,  1950, 
such  a  wage  increase  would  take  about  20 
percent  of  all  corporate  profits  before  taxes. 

A  squeeze  like  that  on  profits  would  have 
three  inevitable  effects:  It  would  stop  in- 
vestment cold,  lower  productivity,  and  in- 
crease unemployment.  And  that,  I  submit, 
is  hardly  the  i>attern  of  progress  or  the  way 
to  strengthen  our  economy. 

The  mystery  is  why  anyone  would  think 
wages  should  come  out  of  profits  in  the 
first    place.     The   result   is   to   pinch   off   a 


principal  source  of  additions  to|  productive 
power.  And.  since  the  only  w|ay  we  can 
hope  to  live  better  is  if  we  prodiase  more  for 
otir  national  warehouse,  then  thq  minute  we 
take  from  profits  we  are.  in  efle^.  subtract- 
ing from  living  standards.  F 

So,  I  think  It  Is  time  we  replao^  confusion 
with  understanding  of  the  real  source  of  our 
economic  strength.  And  the  Upae  is  over- 
ripe for  us  to  end  tbe  squabble  over  divid- 
ing what  we  bave  and  get  on  about  the 
business  of  multiplying  more  for  the  great- 
est number  of  our  people. 

For  one  thing,  we  can  cease  trying  to  get 
more  by  taking  it  from  someoiie  else.  In 
particular.  I  mean  trying  to  take  from  prof- 
its to  put  into  wage  envelopes.  N^  one  really 
gains  in  that  attempt — least  of  all  the  work- 
ingman.  As  unemployment  inciieases,  pro- 
duction drops  and  progress  halts.  Instead 
of  raising  costs,  prices,  and  the  eost  of  liv- 
ing, let  us  rather  raise  productivity,  prog- 
ress, and  the  standard  of  living. 

That  is  what  we  all  want.  A  balanced 
overall  movement  forward  with  Wages,  prof- 
its, and  productivity  going  up  in  4nd  not  out 
of  step.  And  I  am  confident  t|iat  this  is 
well  within  our  abilities,  despite  the  mark- 
ing time  we  may  have  to  do  this  year  as 
inventories  are  pared  down.  | 

Ahead  of  us  is  a  new  era — a  s^ace  age  as 
some  call  it.  It  will  be  a  time  of  tremendous 
technological  change.  In  my  opinion  we  are 
Just  now  at  the  doorstep  of  a  new  warehouse 
for  America.  One  that  can  be  filled  with 
greater  wealth,  more  new  things  from  more 
new  processes  in  the  next  5  yeats  than  we 
have  ever  seen  before  in  our  history. 

As  the  result  of  research  and  d<  ivelopment 
financed  by  American  industry  be  »use  prof- 
its made   it   possible   to   do  so.  {there   is   a 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February  13,  1958 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  February  10. 
1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Bishop  V.  J.  Brlzgys,  auxiliary  of  Kau- 
nas, Chicago.  HI.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  common  father  of 
all  people,  we  praise  Thee  and  give 
thanks  for  the  (dignity  bestowed  on  men 
created  in  Thy  likeness  and  who  call 
themselves  Thy  children  and  each  other's 
brothers. 

We  pray  for  all  those  who,  under- 
standing this  dignity,  were  and  are  har- 
bingers of  culture,  peace,  mutual  love, 
and  respect  among  people  and  nations. 
Today  we  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  who.  having  understood  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  were  and  are  pioneers  of 
freedom  for  people  and  nations. 

Today,  too.  we  remember  a  nation 
whose  name  has  been  mentioned  among 
European  nations  from  days  beyond  re- 
call, and  which  time  and  again  has 
served  Europe's  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation by  crushing  dangerous  forces  that 
threatened  to  destroyed  it.  We  remem- 
ber Lithuania,  which  in  her  long  history 
has  tasted  of  glory  and  misfortune,  and 
which  today  has  lost  her  freedom.  She 
hopes  and  strives  to  regain  this  freedom. 
In  her  sufferings,  she  has  not  been  left 
alone.  A  whole  world  of  good  will  sym- 
^pathizes  with  Lithuania  and  other  un- 
^i||ttortunate    nations.     Lithuania    thanks 


Thee,  O  Lord,  especially  for  tl  le  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  of j  America, 
whose  motto  is  In  God  We  Trtst,  whose 
way  of  life  is  freedom,  and  \^o,  being 
the  most  progressive  and  dynamic  na- 
tion, is  at  the  same  time  a  pioneer  of 
true  peace  and  freedom  for  tther  na- 
tions. Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee 
to  bless  and  protect  this  Natidn.  that  it 
might  be  a  servant  of  Thy  divine  provi- 
dence in  establishing  in  the  world  an 
order  worthy  of  the  dignity  wUch  Thou 
hast  bestowed  on  man.  I 

We  pray  to  Thee  for  the  I^thuanian 
nation,  which  for  centuries  has  held  dear 
and  has  protected  Thy  greatest  gift — 
freedom;  and  which  today,  boied  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  cries  to  Thee  and 
to  all  people  of  good  will  for  help.  She 
wishes  to  live  and  work  in  a  family  of 
free  nations  for  her  own  and  mankind's 
welfare.  j 

O  Lord,  bless  America,  bless  Lithuania, 
and  bless  all  other  nations  who  trust  in 
Thee  and  strive  to  create  l^e  in  Thy 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANSFiEiii),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Joiu-nal  of  Monday,  Februaryi  10,  1958. 
was  dispensed  with.  ' 


lENT — 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PR] 
APPROVAL  OP  BI 
Messages  In  writing  from  *ie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wert  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoi;  need  that 


great  backlog  of  new  Ideas]  theories,  and 
principles  building  up  in  ouf  Nation's  lab- 
oratories. To  translate  them  into  new  Jobs, 
factories,  macblnea,  and  finished  products 
wiU  require  tremendous  new  investments. 

Those  investments,  however,  will  not  be 
forthcoming  unless  a  real  incentive — a  pros- 
pect of  profit — entices  Investn^ent.  And,  un- 
less those  investments  are  made  we  wlU,  in- 
deed, slip  behind  the  Russia^.  Not  Just  in 
single,  spectacular  scientific  achievements, 
but  in  the  real  race  we  are  rlunnlng  and  In 
which  our  free  system  far  ez^ls  their  slave 
system.  I  mean  our  succesf  in  providing 
better  living  standards  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  better  life  for  more  people. 

Let  us  admit  and  have  done  with  it  that 
the  Russians  have  Impressed  the  world.  But. 
let  \is  also  recognize  that  they  have  done  so 
with  a  poUcy  of  fear  and  an  j  instrument  of 
terror.  I  think  we  would  much  rather  be 
what  we  are,  the  encouragennent  of  a  world 
yearning  for  freedom  and  fcl-  a  better  life 
in  peace  to  enjoy  useful  progr  m. 

Lincoln  said  it  for  us  a  i>ng  time  ago. 
Speaking  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1861 
at  Independence  Hall,  he  referred  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  "giving  liberty  nit  alone  to  the 
people  of  this  country  but  hope  to  the  world 
for  all  future  time." 

That  hope  was  never  needed  more  than  in 
the  year  1958.  We  provide  K  as  we  stand 
together,  adhere  to  and  apply  those  eco- 
nomic principles  which  can  make  America 
stronger  than  ever  in  a  greater  age  of  prog- 
ress than  any  so  far  known.  |  For  that  goal 
and  to  keep  alive  that  hope  bf  all  men  for 
a  free,  undivided  world  at  pface.  we  stand 
together — or  fall. 

Thank  you. 


on  February  12,  1958.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  AtiL  (S.  1408)  to 
provide  allowances  for  transportation  of 
house  trailers  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  who  art  transferred 
from  one  offlcial  station  to<  another. 
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REPORT    OP   COMMODI 
CORPORATION- 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUo^ring  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Commilttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry:  i 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vri^ted  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13.  Public  Law  806.  8t)th  Congress. 
I  transmit  herewith  for  th^  information 
of  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1957.     [ 

DwiGHT  D.  EfsnmowER. 
The  Wnrrk  House,  February  13. 1958. 


TH^ 


MESSAGE  FROM  TH^  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hot^se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maureif.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoiinceid  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  folloiwlng  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  i 

H.  R.  7300.  An  act  to  amend  section  15 
of  the  E>istrict  of  Columpia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  C!ontrol  Act;  j 

H.R.gari.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  \ise  certain  real  estate  in  the 
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District     of     Columbia     as     the     national 
headquarters  of  such  society;  and 

H.  R.  9304.  An  act  to  amend  section  12  of 
the  act  approved  September  1,  1916,  as 
amended. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  R.  7300.  An  act  to  amend  section  16  of 
the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act; 

H.  R.  9271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  use  certain  real  estate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  such  society;   and 

H.  R.  9304.  An  act  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  act  approved  September  1.  1916.  as 
amended. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  the  usual  morning  hour,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  the  transaction  of 
other  routine  business,  with  statements 
in  connection  therewith  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
CoNsnvATioK  or  Watzs  Resoukces 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  insurance  of  loans  under  title 
I  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  act  of  August  28.  1937, 
as  amended  (relating  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resources),  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Coopeeative  Extension  Sebvice 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1957  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Repo«t  on  Resesve  Fobces 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  training  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  prog- 
ress made  In  strengthening  of  the  Reserve 
components  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Flight  Tkainino  Peocrau 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Cktrps  flight  training  program, 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1966  to  Janu- 
W7  1,  1958  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
W)  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Extension  of   Defense  PaoDucnoN   Act  or 
1950 

f.;^  **^!*'  '"""  ^*  Director.  Office  of  De- 
Jfnse  Mobilization.  Executive  Office  of  the 
"^ident.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
Illation  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
«-<•    or    I960,    as    amended     (with    an    ac- 


Mmpanylng  paper):   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Repost    on    Reconstbuction   Finance    Coe- 

POSATION   lilQXnDATION   FtTND 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
liquidation  fund,  for  the  period  ended  Sen- 
tember  30.  1957  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  BanitinK  and 
Currency.  * 

Rep<»i  or  Attornet  Geneeaz. 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting, piu^uant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
effects  of  defense  expansion  of  machine  tool 
supply  upon  the  competitive  status  of  the 
machine  tool  Industry,  dated  February  10, 
1958  ( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Aunrr  Report  on  Reconstettction   Finance 

Corporation    (in    Liquidation)    amo    De- 

rsNSE  Lxnoinc  Division 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  ReconetrucUon 
Finance  Corporation  (in  liquidation)  and 
Defense  Lending  Division,  Office  of  Produc- 
tion and  Defense  Lending,  Treasury  De- 
partment, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Aunrr  Report  on  Federai.  Prison  Indxtstrixs 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Inc..  Department  of  Justice,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reports  Relatino  to  Restoration  or 
Balances  or  Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  prior  to  restoration 
of  balances.  Department  of  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  as  of  January  14,  1958 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmltUng.  pursuant  to  law.  four 
reports  prior  to  restoration  of  balances  under 
the  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority.  1957",  'Salaries  and  expenses. 
Farmers"  Home  Administration.  1967".  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  Farmers'  Home  Admin- 
istration, 1956",  and  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  prior  years" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Washington.  D.  C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  requesting  restora- 
tion of  funds  to  the  appropriation  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Amendment  or  Certain  Statutes  Under  the 
Navigation  and  Vessel  Inspection  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  and  amend  certain  stat- 
utes fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection  of 
fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navigation 
and  vessel  inspection  laws  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Rep(»t  or  Federal  Maritimx  Board  and  Mari- 
time Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  1957  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Nationax. 
Advisory  CoMMrrrEE  tok.  Abbonautics 
A  letter  from  tht  Executive  Officer.  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  commit- 
tee for  the  period  January  1-December  31. 
1857  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  or  Lonoshoeemen's  and  Haebob 
WoEKBis'  Compensation  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  41  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  CompensaUon  Act,  so 
as  to  provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  safety  inspection  and  training 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);    to    the   Committee  on   Labor   and 
PubUc  WeUare. 

Appropriation  or  Funds  roE  19«1  Meeting  of 
Permanent  International  Assocution  or 
Navigation  Congbesses 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
finance  the  1961  meeting  of  the  Permanent 
International  Association  of  Navigation  Con- 
gresses   (with   an  accompanying  paper);    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  1 
"Relating  to  memoriallElng  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  undertake  immediate 
action  to  make  upward  adjustments  in  the 
pay  scales  of  key  personnel  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  ttie  interest  of  naUonal  defense 
"Whereas  the  events  of  recent  months  and 
particularly   those   Involving   the   extraordi- 
nary advances,  by  the  potential  enemies  of 
our  country  and  of  the  Free  World,  in  the 
development  of  the  most  terrifying  of  mili- 
tary destructive  weapons  including  thermo- 
nuclear    bombs,     intercontinental     ballistic 
missiles,  and  other  devices,  clearly  point  up 
the  need  for  immediate  action  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  mUitary  de- 
fense forces;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  inability  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  retain  highly  trained 
personnel  In  the  services  has  for  many  years 
been  a  key  factor  in  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  such  forces  In  providing  both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Free  World 
with  efficient  and  effective  defensive  forces; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Inability  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  operate  to  pro- 
vide an  efficient  defense  where  highly  trained 
personnel  are  not  given  the  remunerative 
incentive  to  remain  in  the  service  for  a 
period  beyond  that  of  their  original  enlist- 
ment is  Illustrated  by  published  statistical 
data  Including  the  fact  that  in  1955  the  Air 
Force  lost  men  who  cost  $2  billion  to  train; 
that  the  cost  of  training  an  electronics  ex- 
pert is  $20,000.  thst  the  time  needed  to  train 
him  is  3  years,  and  that  90  percent  of  these 
individuals  leave  the  service  after  their  4- 
year  enlistments,  having  given  the  Govern- 
ment but  1  year  of  expert  servloe  during 
their  enlistment;  and  the  fact  that  such 
turnover  has  resulted  in  a  disproportionate 
expenditure  of  available  moneys  on  the  train- 
ing of  a  continuous  stream  of  newly  re- 
cruited personnel  at  the  expense  of  having  to 
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forgo  eonoentrfttlon  on  the  development  of 
new  weapons  and  techniques;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  Increased  efficiency 
In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  peril  created  by 
deflcicT><*ie«  in  that  regard  l8  particularly 
apparent  to  tlie  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  the  moat  vulnerable  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  with  its  great  popu- 
lation centers  bottled  up  by  natural  barriers, 
where  prompt  escape  is  virtually  impossible; 
and 

"Whereas  this  State  la  the  cradle  of  the 
electronics,  missile,  and  airframe  indvistries; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  potential  enemy  of  this  Nation  now 
possesses  at  least  400  missile-launching  sub- 
marines capable  of  completely  annihilating 
this  State  in  the  matter  of  a  few  minutes; 
and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  State 
deems  the  matter  of  such  importance  and 
urgency  that  no  further  delay  of  any  kind 
can  be  countenanced;  and 

"Whereas  the  legislature  is  Informed  that 
the  military  establishment  is  in  desperate 
need  of  a  means  to  attract  and  retain 
Ecientlflc,  professional,  combat  leadership, 
and  management  to  maintain  its  deterrent 
power,  and  cannot  presently  compete  for 
trained  personnel,  and  that  these  deficiencies 
can  best  be  removed  by  the  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  such  as  that  proposed  by 
8.  2014  and  H.  R.  7475,  introduced  at  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  and  H.  R. 
9879  which  has  been  introduced  at  the 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  because 
of  tli«  gross  vulnerability  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  fact  that  time  is  of  the 
essence,  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  make  consideration 
of  the  necessary  steps  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  servicemen  a  matter  of  top  priority  and 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes  at  the 
earliest  possible  time;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and 
transmit  sxiltably  prepared  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
ture  and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Resolution  20 
"Memorializing   Congress   concerning   estab- 
lishment in  California  of  a  soil  and  water 
conservation  laboratory 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  be  considering  the  establishment  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  laboratories  in  the  ir- 
rigated areas  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  interest  through- 
out California's  extensive  agricultural  com- 
mimity  in  research  into  problems  relating 
to  sou  and  watsr  management  and  conser- 
vation; and 

"Whereas  an  excellent  location  for  such  a 
conservation  laboratory  exists  at  the  Davis 
Campus  of  the  University  of  California:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  Congress  is  again  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  consider  the  great 
need  for  such  laboratories;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  are  urged  to  provide  nec- 
essary land  at  or  near  the  Davis  Campxu  of 
the  University  of  California  upon  which  a 
conservation  laboratory  may  be  established 
and  maintained;  and  be  it  fxurther 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
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this  resoliition  to  the  President  of  t^ie  United 
states,  to  the  President  of  the  Senttte  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  la  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  eacti  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  aiid  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  R(  presenta- 
tlves  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

"House  Resolution  19 
"Resolution  memorializing  CongresI  concern- 
ing establishment  in  California  of  a  soil 

and  water  conservation  laborato^ 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  thB  United 
States  will  be  considering  the  establishment 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  la  x>ratc»-les 
in  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  Unit  d  SUtes; 
and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  great  interest 
throughout  California's  extensive  agricul- 
tural community  in  research  into  problems 
relating  to  soil  and  water  manage:  nent  and 
conservation:  and 

"Whereas,  an  excellent  location  1  or  such  a 
conservation  laboratory  exists  at  ;he  Davis 
Campus  of  the  University  of  Cillfomia: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  of  th  ;  State  of 
California,  That  Congress  is  agaii  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  consider  the  i  reat  need 
for  such  laboratories:  and  be  it  fi  rther 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  and  thefsecretary 
of  Agriculture  awe  urged  to  provide  necessary 
land  at  or  near  the  Davis  Camp«s  of  the 
University  of  California  upon  whiih  a  con- 
servation laboratory  may  be  establ  shed  and 
maintained:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  <if  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  tranci  ilt  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of{^the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre»entatlve8 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee.  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Cong:ress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  G<  neral  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  I  entucky; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

"House  Resolution  30 

^'Concurrent  resolution  memorialia  Ing  Con- 
gress to  expedite  plans  few  a  floe  l-control 
program  along  the  Big  Sandy  Rl  ver 
"Whereas    January    29.    1958.    narks 

anniversary    of    the  most    disastr(  us 

along  the  Big  Sandy  River  within 

history: 

"Whereas  the  frequent  recurrenc  s  of  dev- 
astating floods  along  said  river  o'  er  a  pe- 
riod of  years  has  caused  abject  and  Inexpres- 
sible misery  and  despair  to  citizens  of  the 
area; 

"Whereas  such  Qoods  have  occas  oned  not 
only  physical  suffering  and  deprivi  .tion  but 
have  resulted  in  loss  of  or  damage  «  inesti- 
mable millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property; 

"Whereas  the  health,  safety,  am  1  general 
welfare  of  many  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  adjacent  States  we 
in  constant  danger  from  future  depredation 
of  said  river  and  the  economic  \«elfare  of 
every  citizen  of  the  surrounding  atea  Is  af- 
fected by  such  depredations;  and 

"Whereas  the  damage  to  be  expected  from 
future  floods  can  only  be  averted  or  mltl- 
gated  by  a  coordinated  comprehen  sive  pro- 
gram of  flood  control  along  said  ri'  er:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Reprei  entatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (the 
Senate  concurring  therein)  — 

"SicnoK  1.  That  the  Congres*  of  the 
United  States  is  xu'ged  to  act  in  th#  exercise 
of  its  broad  legislative  powers  to  >rovlde  a 
means  of  flood  control  along  the  I  Lg  Sandy 
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River  and  to  cause  such  a  program  to  be  put 
into  effect  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"Skc.  3.  That  the  Congress  act  In  this  re- 
gard by  making  provision  for,  a  system  of 
dams  and  floodwalls  along  s^^d  river  and 
the  utilization  of  any  other  measures  which 
it  deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  j 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  1(he  senate  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
memorial,  duly  authenticated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  ofjthe  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  tike  Common- 
wealth now  serving  in  the  Congress,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  InteriOT."] 

The  petition  of  Samuel  A.  ievy,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7141)  to  amend  title  2  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 


Commlttee 

Long  Island 

ee    (Patrl- 

ngs  County, 


ing  benefits  thereunder;   to 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  th 
General  Assembly,  Fourth 
otic).  Knights  of  Columbus 
Brooklyn.  N.  T.,  favoring  the  Enactment  of 
the  so-called  Bricker  amendnlent,  relating 
to  the  treaty -making  power;  tol  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  pAV-Phllians 
Social  Security  Organization,  Rlzal,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  relating  to  House  bills  8029  and 
8167,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  supplies  and  services  fundshed  the  ir- 
regular, or  guerrlKa  forces  oi^the  former 
Commonwealth  of  the  Phillpblnes  during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Conunlt 
diciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Livermore 
Elementary  Teachers  Assoclatlob.  Livermore, 
Calif.,  favoring  the  extension  oi^Public  Laws 
816  and  874.  relating  to  Federil  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  districts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.         J 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  County  of  Maul,  T.  H..  relating 
to  the  erection  and  maintenatice  of  a  post 
office  at  Hoclehua,  T.  H.;  to  tqe  Conuuittee 
on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution   adopted  by  th^ 
Columbia  Federation  of  Civic 
Inc..  Washington,  D.  C.  relating 
of   the   late   Senator  Matthew 
West  Virginia;  ordered  to  lie  on 


on  the  Ju- 


Dlfitrlct  of 
Associations, 
to  the  death 
M.  Neely.  of 
the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  jcommlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations,  witiout  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2283.  A  bill  to  further  am<nd  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administra  ive  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  fcr  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1285) . 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  this  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  federal  Prop- 
eity  and  Administrative  Service*  Act  of  1949, 
a3  amended,  regarding  advertised  and  nego- 
tiated disposals  of  surplus  property  (Rent. 
No.  1284);  and  y      /    v      *- 

S.  2231.  A  bill  to  amend  sectiein  203  (c)  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Servicfs  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
options  contained  In  certain  leases  of  Gov- 
ernment property  (Rept.  No.  12i6) . 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SENATORS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  VISniNQ  FOR- 
EIGN DIGNITARIES  j 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Cojnmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  ^  original 
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resolution  (S.  Res.  259),  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  1287)  thereon,  which  resor 
lution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  in  order  to  assist  the  Sen- 
ate properly  to  discharge  and  coordinate  its 
activities  and  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  participation  in  various  interparlia- 
mentary Institutions  and  to  facilitate  the  In- 
terchange and  reception  in  the  United  States 
of  members  of  foreign  legislative  bodies  and 
prominent  officials  of  foreign  governments, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  au- 
thorized from  February  1.  1958.  through 
January  31.  1959,  to  employ  one  additional 
professional  staff  member  to  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
202  (e)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law  4. 
80th  Congress,  approved  February  19,  1947. 
as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  Senators  and 
the  aforementioned  employee  In  connection 
with  activities  authorized  by  this  resolution 
and  approved  in  advance  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
shall  not  exceed  tS.OOO  from  February  1, 
1968,  through  January  31,  1959.  from  the 
contingert  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers certified  by  the  Senator  Incurring  such 
expenses  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "INCREASED 
COST  OP  ISSUING  AND  RENEWING 
PASSPORTS"  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1288) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions I  submit  a  report  entitled  "In- 
creased Cost  of  Issuing  and  Renewing 
Passports,"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
I  believe  the  report  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  every  Member  of  this  body. 

This  report,  based  upon  a  year's  study 
conducted  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  recommends  that  the  ap- 
propriate Jurisdictional  committees  of 
the  Congress  reevaluate  the  existing  fee 
schedules  relating  to  passports.  The  re- 
port shows  that  the  total  unit  cost  for 
passport  issuance  and  renewal  is  esti- 
mated at  $8.20— $3.75  for  costs  incurred 
in  the  United  States  and  $4.49  for  costs 
incurred  at  foreign  service  ports. 

As  Senators  will  note,  the  Comptroller 
General  makes  several  suggestions  for 
improvmg  the  issuance  of  passports. 
Major  recommendations  are:  First,  that 
passports  issued  to  Federal  employees  at 
foreign  service  posts  be  for  the  entire 
tour  of  duty,  thereby  obviating  the  need 
lor  renewals,  which  would  result  in  sav- 
tK^t '"  *^^^  °^  Issuing  passports;  second, 
Miat  the  duraUon  of  passports  be  related 
more  du-ectly  to  the  actual  length  of  time 
travelers  expect  to  be  overseas,  rather 

pr?s"ent^  *  ^^^  ^^^°^  °'  "™®'  ^  *' 

In  connecUon  with  the  latter  recom- 

?,ta«*"°R:  "'^  Comptroller  General 
!^^f«^  three  time  categories:  First,  6 
months  to  1  year  with  no  renewal;  sec- 
ona,  3  years  on  Issuance  and  renewal  for 

nnll^'  .^'  ^  y®^"  o^  issuance  with 
no  renewal. 

of  ^^n^""!^  ^^^  ^°"1<J  ^  fl^ed  ^OT  each 
"t  me  above  categories,  which  amounts 


would  relate  to  the  duration  and  renewal 
privilege  of  the  passport. 

The  ComptroUer  General  points  out 
that  the  fee  for  the  issuance  of  a  pass- 
port, of  $9,  exceeds  the  cost  thereof 
$8.20,  by  80  cents,  whereas  the  fee  for  re- 
newal, of  $5,  is  $3.20  less  than  the  cost— 
the  cost  of  issuance  and  renewal  being 
considered  equal. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  fee  for  a  passport  is  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  thus  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  cost,  or  a  charge  for  a 
Government  service,  for  which  the  fee 
should  be  set  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
recover  costs,  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  be 
determined  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  this  report 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.  As  Members  are  aware,  the 
issuance  of  passports  has  been  a  subject 
of  lengthy  examination  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  for  the 
past  3  years. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  staff  studies  in 
the  84th  Congress,  the  Passport  Office 
was  completely  reorganized  to  provide 
improved  service  to  the  public.  The  mat- 
ter of  an  adjustment  in  fees  and  other 
recommendations  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  his  report  to  the  com- 
mittee should  be  given  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees. 

The  PRESIDEjrr  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 
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REPORT  ENTTTLED  "ACTION  BY  THE 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
ON  THE  SECOND  HOOVER  COM- 
MISSION REPORTS,  1955-57"  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1289) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, I  submit  a  report  made  by  its  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization,  entitled 
"Action  by  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  on  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission  Reports, 
1955-57." 

This  report,  prepared  at  my  direction 
by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization, of  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  as  chainnan,  is  a  factual 
compilation  of  all  action  taken  to  date 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Second 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government,  of 
which  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
was  Chairman,  and  two  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body.  Senator  John  L. 
McCLEtLAK,  of  Arkansas,  and  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
members. 

A  full  measure  of  credit  for  the 
achievement  made  so  far  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, as  indicated  hereafter  in  my 
remarks,  should  go  to  my  illustrious  col- 
league, Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
during  the  84th  Congress.  Also,  I  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Subcommittee 


on  Reorganlzatfon,  Senator  BCaxgaxet 
Chase  Smith,  who.  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  worked  in 
true  bipartisan  spirit  to  enact  good  re- 
organization legislation  into  law. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  the  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization by  the  chairman  of  the  main 
Government  Operations  Committee  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
McClellan,  who  for  years  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  support  at  every  step  along 
the  rocky  reorganization  road. 

In  my  opinion.  B4r.  President,  this  re- 
port will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  general 
public,  and  historians  because  it  Qontains. 
to  my  knowledge,  the  first  published 
tabulation  of  action  upon  each  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  s  519  recommenda- 
tions, showing  those  recommendations 
implemented,  those  partially  Imple- 
mented, and  those  upon  which  no  action 
has  been  taken.  To  my  knowledge,  no- 
where else  in  the  Government  does  this 
information  exist  in  its  present  form. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  I 
would  like  to  briefly  summarize  the 
subcommittee's  findings  upon  the  519 
Hoover  Commission's  recommendations. 
Two  hundred  seventy-four,  or  53  per- 
cent, have  been  implemented,  or  par- 
tially implemented,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented  at  this  time. 
Forty-four  recommendations,  or  an  ad- 
ditional 8  percent,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  implementation  has  not  be- 
gim  upon  them.  Thus,  of  the  519  rec- 
ommendations, 318,  or  61  percent,  either 
have  been  implemented  or  accepted  for 
implementation — a  record  of  some  sub- 
stance in  the  relatively  short  period  of 
time  since  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
ports were  filed  in  1955.  Two  hundred 
and  one  recommendations  are  still  under 
review  by  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  or  have  been  rejected  for  various 
reasons. 

As  may  be  noted,  through  perusal  of 
this  document,  many  proposals  of  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission  which  would 
provide  for  revolutionary  changes  in 
many  important  Government  programs, 
such  as  Federal  lending  rates,  public 
power  development,  the  civil-service  sys- 
tem, military  procurement  and  legal  pro- 
cedures, among  others,  are  still  under 
consideration  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees.  The  53  percent 
implementation  figure,  therefore,  does 
not  mean,  substantively  speaking,  that 
from  the  viewpoint  of  major  changes  in 
the  Government's  operations,  53  percent 
of  the  Hoover  Commission's  overall  prod- 
uct has  been  implemented.  The  bulk  of 
the  action  taken  to  date  has  been  in  the 
administrative  or  organizational  areas 
rather  than  in  the  controversial  policy- 
making areas  which  would  alter  basically 
major  Government  programs,  to  which 
reference  is  made  above. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  full  well  the 
limitations  uix>n  all  of  us,  particularly 
in  these  times  of  stress  and  strain;  but, 
I  commend  this  report  to  each  Senator's 
attention,  even  if  only  during  his  Infre- 
quent moments  of  leisure  he  can  give  a 
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few  mlntites  to  It.  I  am  sure  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  will  find  valuable  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission reports  with  which  he  can 
respond  to  the  many  inquiries  from  con- 
stituents which  I  know  he  receives  daily, 
as  do  L  A  limited  nimiber  of  copies  will 
be  available  in  the  subcommittee  office 
for  distribution  by  Senators  as  they  may 
see  fit 

The  report  I  now  send  to  the  desk  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  I  would  like 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to  include 
a  brief  summary  of  each  section  for  the 
convenience  of  Senators  in  studying  it. 

Section  I;  status  of  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  reports:  Section  I  contains 
an  overall  summary,  report  by  report, 
together  with  a  separate  analysis  of  each 
of  the  20  Hoover  Commission  reports, 
showing  action  taken,  recommendation 
by  recommendation. 

Section  H.  action  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  second  Hoover 
Commission:  Section  n  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  tracing  the  legislative 
history  of  each  of  the  297  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  85th  Congress.  1st  session, 
to  implement  the  Hoover  Commission's 
recommendations.  This  section  is  a  sup- 
plement to  Senate  Report  No.  95,  85th 
Congress,  1st  session,  published  Febru- 
ary 21.  1957.  which  traces  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  more  than  500  Hoover 
Commission  bills  introduced  in  the  84th 
Congress. 

Section  m,  action  on  reorganization 
plans  submitted  to  the  Congress  imder 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949:  Section 
in  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  plus  a  statisti- 
cal tabulation  of  each  of  the  56  reorgan- 
ization plans  submitted  to  the  Congress 
imder  the  authority  of  that  act,  begin- 
ning with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1949  and  concluding  with  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1957. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  report,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  as  an  official  Sen- 
ate report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Walter  K.  Scott,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Isaac  W. 
Carpenter,  Jr.,  resigned; 

Everett  F.  Drumrlght,  of  Oklahoma,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
CMna,  vice  Karl  L.  Rankin; 

Philip  D.  Reed,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Information;  and 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information. 

By  Mr.  FREAR.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

Abbot  L.  MUls,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Ctovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 


BniiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  vwere  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  !by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  tim^,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  3265.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of]  Juan  Jose 
Elorrlaga;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
S.  3266.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  rlquirement 
for  the  i>erformance  of  annual  labor  on  min- 
ing claims  heretofore  located  for  ^  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  fissionable  source 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (by  requei 
S.  3267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  t^e  Govern- 
ment  of   the   Republic   of    Icelai  d;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GREur  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  i  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   HILL    (for    hlmsei:    and   Mi. 
Smtth  of  New  Jersey) : 
8.  3263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Naitional  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950,  aal  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  pommittee 
on  Labc»:  and  Public  Welfare. 


laxLi    when   he 
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(See   the   remarks   of   Mr. 
Introduced   the    above    bill, 
luider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

8.  3269.  A  biU  for  the  relief  ^f  MUdred 
(Miika  Krivec)   Chester; 

S.  3270.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  |nck  Tsall- 
kis; 

8.  3271.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  t>f  SouhaU 
Masead; 

S.  3272.  A  bill  for  the  rellefl  of  Janez 
(Qarantinl)  Bradek  and  Francislfa  (Garan- 
tinl)   Bradek;  and 

S.  3273.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  tene  Kor- 
ponay  and  Rita  Korponay;  to  the  pommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER : 

8.  3274.  A  bm  for  the  relief  ofj  Claude  8 
Rieder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  hims^f  and  Mr. 
Kefauveb) : 

S.  3275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  th(  i  represen- 
tation of  indigent  defendants  Ui  criminal 
cases  in  the  district  courts  of  1  be  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javitii  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wb]:h  appear 
Under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jen  ey: 

8.  3278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  Ebert 
and  his  wife.  Gertrude  Ebert;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3277.  A  bill  to  amend  sectloi  41  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Worl  :ers'  Com- 
pensation Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system  of 
safety  rules,  regulations,  and  saf(  ty  inspec- 
tion and  training,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  F  ubllc  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sun  a  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  list  above- 
mentioned  bill,  which  appear  un<  er  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS: 

8.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  b]  providing 
for  the  correlation  of  diplomatic  ictlon  and 
defense  preparation  and  action  1  n  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Flamsd  s  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  i  ppear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 

8.3379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Childs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
By  Mr.  AIKEN  (for  Mr.  Coo^ 

8. 3280.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
reserve  program  for  the  1968  cropte  provided 
for  by  section  105  (c)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act; 
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to    the    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 

Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anc^  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  whicli  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.)  • 

By  Mr.  HUMFHRET  (fbr  himself  and 
Mr.  AiKXN) :  I 

8.  J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolutliin  to  stay  any 
reduction  in  support  prices  t^r  dairy  prod- 
ucts until  Congress  can  make  appropriate 
provision  for  such  support  trices;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  ani  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hi^PHurr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separatp  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (fdr  himself  and 
Mr.  Stmington)  :        T 

8.  J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  stay  any 
reduction  in  support  prices  or,  acreage  allot- 
ments \intil  Congress  can  make  appropriate 
changes  In  the  prlce-rupportT  and  acreage- 
allotment  laws;  to  the  Commilttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  i 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Homprut  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  iinder  a  separate  heading.) 
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GREATER  COOPERATION  AMONO 
NATO  NATIONJb 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Presideint,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  senior  Senatir  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SaltonstailI,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  K«— 
FAUVER].  the  Junior  Senatoiffrom  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson  1.  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl.  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
held  last  November  in  Pari^. 

The  concurrent  resolutioi 
President  to  use  his  best  et 
about  a  meeting  of  representative  citi- 
zens from  all  the  NATO  nations  to  ex- 
amina  ways  in  which  greater  cooperation 
among  the  Atlantic  nations'  may  be  pro- 
moted. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  se-ve  as  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Congressional 
delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamenta- 
rians' Conference,  and  it  ii  in  that  ca- 
pacity that  I  introduce  this  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

Several  other  Members  off  the  Senate 
indicated  that  they  desired  to  Join  m 
the  submission  of  this  conci^rent  resolu- 
tion. It  was  my  feeling,  hotarever,  that  I 
should  speak  only  for  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  ^aris  confer- 
ence. I 

So  that  others  may  Join,  If  r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  before  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  It  be  held  at  the 
desk  until  the  next  session  dt  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t^pore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred!;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  Ue  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islana. 

The  concurrent  resolutipn  (S.  Con. 
Res.  62)  to  request  the  President  to  use 
his  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  representative  citizens  from  all  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  na- 
tions to  examine  ways  to  promote 
greater  cooperation  amon^  those  na- 
tions, submitted  by  Mr.  Grbcn  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  referred 
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to  the  Committee  on  Fbrelgn  Relations, 

as  follows: 

Whereas  the  NATO  Parliamentarians* 
Conference,  at  the  third  annual  conferenc* 
held  in  Paris,  in  November  1957,  adopted 
unanimously  a  ro'solution,  part  of  which  re- 
quired implementation  by  the  governments 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
and 

Whereas  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
containing  such  recommendation  and  dis- 
posal for  action,  reads  as  follows: 

"This  Third  Annual  Conference  of  NATO 
Parliamentarians — 

"Recommends  that  their  governments.  In 
consultation  with  the  Standing  Committee 
and  Political  Committee  of  th  Conference, 
bring  about,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional and  governmental  processes  of 
t^ieir  countries,  a  conference  composed  of 
leading  representative  citizens  selected  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis  and  directed  to  con- 
vene as  often  as  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
amine exhaustively  and  to  recommend  how 
greater  cooperation  and  unity  of  purpose,  as 
envisioned  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
within  the  Atlantic  community  may  best  be 
developed, 

"Proposes  that  to  fulfill  this  purpose  the 
members  of  the  conference  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  officially  appointed  but 
should  act  in  accordance  with  their  indi- 
vidual convictions  and  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  •  •  •  of  the  conference 
proposed  be  reported  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians* 
Conference,  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
and  to  member  governments  for  considera- 
tion and  approp>rlate  action  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  prooesaw  of  each 
member  country":  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repreientatives  concurring).  That  the  Pres- 
ident U  requested  to  use  his  best  efforts  to 
Implement,  in  cooperation  with  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganizailon,  the  recommendation  and  pro- 
posal of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians"  Con- 
ference, as  set  forth  In  the  above  resolution 
adopted  at  the  third  anntial  conference  in 
Paris  on  November  16,  1857. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  259),  relating  to  as- 
sistance to  Senators  in  connection  with 
visiting  dignitaries,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  where  it  appears  under  the  heading 
"Reports  of  Committees.") 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  Senate  Res- 
olution 260,  printing  as  a  Senate  Docu- 
ment and  additional  copies  of  report  en- 
titled "A  Review  of  United  States  For- 
eign Policy  and  Operations, "  submitted 
by  Senator  Ellendkr  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

(See  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Haydkn,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE CERTAIN  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CIES 

„„iJf  •  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  a  thor- 
ough investigaUon   into   the   operation 

m,!^^*!*^  agencies  is  long  overdue,  in 

my  opinion. 

nf^^}  «^nts  underlie  the  urgency 
01  making  such  an  investigation,  and 
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•wring  to  focus  attention  upon  mount- 
ing misgivings  of  aeveral  years  regard- 
ing these  agencies. 

As  I  announced  yesterday,  I  now  sub- 
mit a  resolution  to  establish  a  select 
committee  "to  determine  whether  the 
independent  agencies  of  the  Ooverrmient 
have  been  carrying  out  their  functions 
in  a  manner  which  accords  with  the 
public  interest." 

The  resolution  Itself  best  describes  the 
problems  which  require  investigation 
and  analysis.    The  resolution  states: 

Such  Inquiry  shall  seek  to  establish,  among 
other  things— 

(1)  whether  such  agencies  have  been  Im- 
properly Influenced  by  industries  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  exercise  regulatory  or 
other  functions: 

(2)  Whether  ethical  standards  conalstent 
with  the  duties  vested  in  such  agencies  have 
been  maintained  In  the  execution  of  those 
duties; 

(S)  whether  such  agencies  have  exercised 
the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress In  conformity  with  Congressional 
policy; 

(4)  whether  the  Independence  of  such 
agencies  has  been  Impaired  by  Executive 
Interference:  and 

(5)  whether  the  laws  relaUng  to  conflicts 
of  interest  are  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  those  areas  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  agencies: 

(6)  whether  agency  procedures  and  exist- 
ing law  are  adequate  to  safeguard  the  public, 
the  parties,  and  to  prevent  favoritism. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
Senate  has  an  independent  obligation 
to  undertake  such  an  investigation.  Re- 
gardless of  what  may  be  done  by  the 
other  body,  the  Senate  can  be  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  the  need  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  only  by  an  mquiry  of  its 
own.  The  resolution  does  not  duiilicate 
the  mandate  which  the  Moulder  sub- 
committee, now  the  Harris  subcommit- 
tee, received.  There  may  be  an  area  of 
overlap.  All  the  indications  are,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
committees  of  both  bodies  to  do. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  beUeve  the  Con- 
gress should  make  a  two-barreled  ap- 
proach to  this  matter,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  shoot  to  the  American  people  the  fac  s 
regarding  the  actual  situation  in  the 
case  of  the  conduct  of  these  administra- 
tive agencies. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned.  It 
should  be  observed  that  tbe  agencies  and 
problems  mvolved  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  several  different  ccxnmittees. 
In  order  to  have  a  unified,  across-the- 
board  inquiry,  a  select  committee  will 
be  required,  in  my  judgment;  the  job 
would  be  fragmented  if  it  were  parcelled 
out  along  the  jurisdictional  Unes  of  the 
standing  committees. 

There  is  only  (me  answer  to  the  grow- 
ing pubUc  distrust  of  the  supposedly  in- 
dependent Federal  agencies :  a  thorough 
inquiry  conducted  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  fair  procedure.  Whatever  others 
may  do.  the  Senate  should  set  up  a  select 
coDunittee  to  do  the  job. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  those  who  think  my  proposal 
violates  some  rule  of  comity  with  the 
House,  but  I  have  looked  into  this  matter 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  is 
the  clear  public  duty  of  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States  to  proceed  on  Its  own. 
independently,  with  an  investigation  of 
conditions  in  the  Federal  agencies.  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  of  the  allegations 
we  have  been  reading  about  in  the  press 
make  a  prima  facie  case  to  support  such 
an  investigation.  I  am  satisfied  that 
with  regard  to  other  allegations  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  public  trust,  owed  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Senate  pursue 
such  an  investigation,  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  received  and 
that  the  resolution  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  under  the  rule, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  261) ,  submitted 
by  Mr.  MoRsi,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

Jtesotred,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  select  committee  to  be  composed  of  7  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  3  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

Sic.  a  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
a  fuU  Inquiry  and  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  Independent  agencies  of  the 
Government  have  been  carrying  out  their 
functions  In  a  manner  which  accords  with 
the  public  interest.  Such  Inquiry  shall  Mek 
to  establish,  among  other  things — 

(1)  whether  such  agencies  have  been  Im- 
properly Influenced  by  Industrie*  or  other 
interests  with  respect  to  which  they  exercise 
regulatory  or  other  functions; 

(2)  whether  ethical  standards  consistent 
with  the  duties  vested  in  such  agencies  hav« 
been  maintained  in  the  execution  of  those 
duties: 

(3)  whether  such  agencies  have  exercised 
the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  Con- 
gress in  conformity  with  Congressional 
policy; 

(4)  whether  the  independence  of  such 
agencies  has  been  impaired  by  Executive 
Interference;  and 

(6)  whether  the  laws  relating  to  conflicts 
of  Interest  are  adequate  to  protect  the  pubUo 
interest  in  those  areas  of  governmental 
activity  which  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  agencies. 

(6)  whether  agency  procedures  and  exist- 
ing law  are  adequate  to  safeguard  the  public, 
the  parties  and  to  prevent  favoritism. 

(b)  The  committee  shall,  at  iU  flrst  meet- 
ing, to  be  caUed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, select  a  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "In- 
dependent agencies  of  the  Oovemment" 
means  tba«e  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  which  were  establieb'Sd 
by  act  of  Congress  and  vested  with  functions, 
regulatory  or  otherwise,  to  be  exercised  In- 
dependently of  the  regularly  constituted 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  raeo- 
lutlon  tlie  committee  Is  authorized  to  (1) 
hold  such  hearings:  (2)  alt  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate; 
(3)  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  (4)  administer  such  oaths; 
(5)  take  gatti  testimony  either  oraUy  or  by 
deposition;  (6)  employ  on  a  temponuy  basis 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  aaalatanta 
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and  consultants,  and,  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  executive  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  enrploy  on  a  relmbxirsable 
basis  such  executive  branch  personnel,  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(b)  A  quorum  (rf  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  4  members,  except  that  the  commit- 
tee may  provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing testimony,  2  members,  1  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  1  from  the  minority  party, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  9250,000,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  reconunendations  for  legis- 
lation or  other  action  as  it  may  deem  advis- 
able, to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January 
31,1959. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  its  report,  the  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     For  what  piirpose? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  a  comment  on 
the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  I  can. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
waiting  to  take  the  floor  in  his  own 
right.  I  want  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  know  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  desire  to  make  a  comment  on 
my  statement.  I  hope  he  will  make  it 
after  the  morning  hour. 


GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  ICELAND 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  payment  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ice- 
land, the  sum  of  $5,402.09,  and  such 
additional  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
because  of  increases  in  exchange  rates. 
In  settlement  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  amounting  to  88,000 
kronur.  Payment  of  the  amount  con- 
templated in  the  bill  will  constitute  a 
final  settlement  of  claims  arising  out  of 
acts  involving  United  States  Armed 
Forces  during  their  presence  in  Iceland 
from  1941  to  1947. 

The  obUgation  which  the  United 
States  seeks  to  discharge  imder  the  bill. 
Mr.  President,  arises  under  an  agreement 
concluded  between  the  United  Stiites  and 
Iceland  on  July  1,  1941.  Paragraph  5  of 
that  agreement  provided: 

(The)  United  States  [wUll  undertake  de- 
fense of  the  co\intry  without  expense  to 
Iceland  (and)  promise  compensation  for  all 
damage  occasioned  to  the  Inhabitants  by 
their  military  activities. 

When  the  United  States  withdrew 
from  Iceland  there  were  outstanding 
approximately  374  accident  claims  of 
2  Icelandic  insurance  companies  which 
could  not  be  settled  due  to  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Act. 
A  number  of  claims  against  policy- 
holders also  remained  unpaid.  An 
agreement  negotiated  between  the  2 
governments  on  November  23,  1956,  pro- 
vided that  Iceland  would  accept  the  dol- 
lar equivalent  of  88.000  kronur  in  final 
settlement  of  all  these  claims.  At  the 
.ftjtchange  rate  of  16.29  to  the  dollar,  the 


amounts  to  be  paid  to  Iceland  under  the 
bill  now  being  introduced,  lamounts  to 
approximately  $5,402.09.        ' 

As  I  have  already  indicat*!.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  introducing  thi$  bill  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch.  In  so 
doing,  I  reserve  my  right  to  oppose 
or  to  support  it  later,  as  Well  as  any 
amendments  that  might  be  proposed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  letter  of  transmittal  fr^m  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Wilber  M.  Brucker, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tei^ipore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  atopropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  Inkhe  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3267)  for  the  relief  of  the 


Government  of  the  Republic 
introduced  by  Mr.  Green,  by 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreig  i  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows 


of  Iceland, 
request,  was 


the  Record, 


Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay,  out  of  i  ny  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap]  iropriated,  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Iceland, 
the  sum  of  $5,402.09,  and  sudh  additional 
sum  due  to  increases  in  rates  o:  exchange  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  this  ;lalm  In  for- 
eign currency.  In  full  satlsfact  on  and  final 
settlement  of  Its  claim  agains ;  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  88,(  00  Icelandic 
kronur,  arising  out  of  accidei  its  Involving 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Juring  their 
presence  In  Iceland  from  Jul;  7.  1941,  to 
April  5,  1947,  under  the  terms '  jf  the  agree- 
ments between  the  Government  3f  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Gcvernment  of 
the  Republic  of  Iceland,  respe<ting  the  de- 
fense of  Iceland,  dated  July  1,  1&41  (55  Stat. 
1547) ,  and  regarding  the  settlera  ent  of  claims 
of  Icelandic  insurance  comp  inles,  dated 
November  23,  1950. 

The  letter  presented  by  li  r.  Green  Is 
as  follows: 

Septembie  11,  1957. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  There  Is  Inclosed 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposec  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  Government  of  th(  Republic  of 
Iceland. 

The  submission  of  this  leglsla  ion  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  appr  aved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proiosal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  recomtn  ends  its  en- 
actment. 

The  purpose  of  this  propos<  d  bill  Is  to 
effect  final  settlement  of  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Iceland  In  the 
amount  of  88,000  kronur,  arlsin  g  out  of  ac- 
cidents Involving  United  States  i  irmed  Forces 
during  their  presence  in  Iceland  from  1941 
to  1947  under  the  terms  of  th  b  agreement 
b3tv7cen  the  United  States  and  ]  :eland  dated 
July  1,  1941. 

The  agreement  between  the  I  hited  States 
of  America  and  Iceland  respec  ;lng  the  de- 
fense of  Iceland  by  United  Spates  forces 
effected  July  1,  1951;  ratified  by  the  Icelandic 
Regaut  in  Council  July  10,  19  U  (55  Stat 
1547),  specifically  states: 

"5.  United  States  undertake  d  (fense  of  the 
country  without  expense  to  celand  and 
promise  compensation  for  all  d  image  occa- 
sioned to  the  Inhabitants  by  t]  leir  militarv 
activities."  ' 

During  the  period  July  7.  U41,  to  April 

6,  1947,  units  of  the  Armed  PI  >rce«  of  the 
United  States  were  present  in  Iceland  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  abovi  i  agreement 
When  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  i:  nited  States 
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departed  Iceland  there  reiialned  outatand- 
ing  approximately  374  accld  ent  claims  of  two 
Icelandic  Insvu-ance  comp  mles,  SJovatryg- 
glngarfelag  Islands  h.  f.  and  TroUe  and 
Rothe  h.  f.,  which  were  not  satisfied.  These 
claims,  in  most  part,  remal:ied  unsettled  be- 
cause of  the  excluding  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Clahns  Act  (65  Stat.  ,880  and  57  Stat. 
66).  There  were  also  a  nkuubcr  of  claims 
against  policyholders  of  the  two  Icelandic 
insurance  companies  in  faiior  of  the  United 
States  which  were  unpaidi  The  Icelandic 
Government,  through  diplomatic  channels 
requested  action  on  these  claims. 

On  June  9,  1953,  this  Dejlartment  notified 
the  Department  of  State :     1 

"It  appears  that  no  fundi  are  available  to 
the  Dspartment  of  the  Ardiy  under  present 
claims  statutes  for  payment  of  the  proposed 
settlement  and  that  It  will  be  necessary  to 
request  the  Introduction  oj  a  private  relief 
bill  to  the  Congress  wheii  agreement  has 
been  reached  with  the  Republic  of  Iceland. 

"A  settlement  covering  tjhe  claims  under 
consideration,  and  any  oth*  claims  of  these 
same  insurance  companies  [which  may  have 
arisen  out  of  the  agreement,  dated  July  1, 
1941,  between  the  United  Stotes  and  Iceland! 
as  you  suggest,  will  be  satlkfactory.  A  pro- 
posed agreement  is  inclosed]  When  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Iceland  In  this 
matter  have  been  concludedi  this  Department 
will  request  the  necessary  legislation," 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  possible  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  the  mattei.  the  foUowing 
agreement  was  reached: 

"AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A^*  ERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPt^BUC  OF  ICELAND 
REGAKOINO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CUUMS  OF 
ICELANDIC  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

"The  Government  of  the  kjnited  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemmeit  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Iceland  have  reached  Agreement  as  set 
forth  below  regarding  final  settlement  of  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Icelandia  insurance  com- 
panies. SJovatrygglngarfelag  Islands  h.  f.  and 
Trolle  and  Rothe  h,  f.  (agent  for  Baltica,  a 
Danish  company),  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and  similar  claims,  or 
counterclaims,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  agkinst  these  same 
Insiu-ance  companies.  [ 

"Article  I 

**The  two  Governments  agree  that  the 
claim  of  SJovatrygglngarfelkg  Islands  h.  f. 
is  meritorious  In  the  sum  of  ^4,703.19  kronur. 
Claims  of  the  United  States  against  policy- 
holders of  that  company  are  meritorious  in 
the  sum  of  27,982,58  kronlr,  which  latter 
amount  is  set  off  against  th^  former.  There 
remains  a  net  amount  of  $6,720,61  kronur 
due   SJovatrygglngarfelag  Islands  h.   f. 

"The  two  Governments  [agree  that  the 
claim  of  Trolle  and  Rothe  n,  f,  (Baltica)  is 
meritorious  in  the  sum  of  io,291.36  kronur. 
Claims  of  the  United  State^  against  policy- 
holders of  that  comoany  are  meritorious  in 
the  sum  of  29,011,97  kronilr.  which  latter 
amount  is  set  off  against  th0  former.  There 
remains  a  net  amount  of 
due  Trolle  and  Rothe  h.  f. 

"The  sum  of  the  net  amo» 
kronur. 

"Article  II 

"The  Congress  of  the  Ui 
be  requested  to  appropriat 
funds  to  effect  payment  of 
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^1,279,39  kronur 
Saltica). 
Its  due  is  88,000 


I  ted  States  will 

the   necessary 

lis  settlement. 


"Article  111 
"During  the  course  of  negotiations  leading 
to  this  agreement,  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments  have  consideril  claims  of  the 
aforementioned  insurance  companies  which 
grew  out  of  accidents  or  incidents  involving 
military  personnel  and  equipment  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Unitted  States,  and 
policyholders,  and  vehicles  onrned  by  policy- 
holders, of  the  two  Icelandic  Insurance  com- 
panies, during  the  period  ;uly  7,  1841.  to 


April  5,  1947,  when  United  States  Armed 
Forces  were  present  in  Iceland  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Iceland,  dated  July  1.  1941  (55 
Stat.  1547). 

"Claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  policyholders  of 
these  same  insurance  companies  which  re- 
sulted from  the  same  or  similar  incidents, 
have  been  evaluated,  and  set  off.  as  shown 
in  article  I  of  this  agreement. 
-Article  IV 

"Dtirlng  the  course  of  negotiations  leading 
to  this  agreement,  the  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments  considered,  but  excluded 
from  the  setoff,  those  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  policyholders  of  these  Insur- 
ance companies  for  expenses  incurred  relat- 
ing to  medical  expenses,  loss  of  services, 
burial  expenses,  and  gratuity  payment  in 
cases  Involving  Injury  or  death  of  military 
personnel;  which  claims  are  to  be  regarded 
as  having  been  taken  into  account,  but 
waived,  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

"Claims  of  the  insurance  companies  aris- 
ing out  of  the  agreement  dated  July  1,  1941, 
between  the  United  States  and  Iceland, 
supra,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  pre- 
sented and  included  in  this  settlement  are 
to  be  regarded  as  having  been  waived. 

"Article  V 

"Upon  payment  of  the  amount  heretofore 
agreed  upon  in  settlement  of  the  claims  de- 
scribed herein,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Iceland  dischargee  and  agrees  to 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  officials,  employees,  or 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  its  nationals 

or  other  individuals  and  organisations,  for 
these  and  ail  other  claims  of  these  same 
claimants,  which  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
agreement  dated  July  1.  1941,  between  the 
United  States  and  Iceland,  supra. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  rep- 
resentativee  duly  authorlced  thereto  by  their 
respective  governments  have  signed  this 
agreement. 

"Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this 
23d  day  of  November  1956. 

"For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

"C.  BtJRKE  Elbrick, 
"{Department  of  State\. 

"For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Iceland: 

•Thor  Thors." 
The  cost  of  this  proposal,  if  enacted,  will 
be  the  dollar  equivalent  of  88,000  Icelandic 
kronur,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
16,29  kronur  to  1  dollar,  is  $5,402.09. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wilber  M.  Brvckzr. 
Secretary  o/  the  Army. 


AMENDMENT    OP    NATIONAL    SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION  ACT  OP  1950 
Mr.   HILL.    Mr.   Pi-esident.    the   Na- 
tional Science  Poundation  has  now  been 
operating   under   the   NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  Act    of   1950— Public    Law 
507,  81st  Congress.  2d  session — for  al- 
most 7  years  with  only  2  minor  amend- 
ments.    During  this  time,  it  has  grown 
from  an  organization  with  an  operating 
buQget  of  $3,5  million  to  one  with  a 
budget  request  for  $140  million.     This 
growth  has  been  paralleled  by  a  growing 
realization  of  the  importance  of  science 
and    the    fuU    dissemination    of    new 
wJu  ^^^  uncovered  by  research. 
While  the  National  Science  Founda- 
th    «      °'  ^*^®'  ^  amended,  has  served 
ine  Foundation  well  in  carrying  out  its 

ISr'^^i'^""^'  "^^  »re  today  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  to  the  further- 
«^ce  01  our  own  scientific  progress  of 


closer  eooperatton  between  scientists  in 
this  country  and  those  of  other  nations. 
This  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  to  amend  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950, 
will,  therefore,  authorize  the  PoimdaUon,' 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  award  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  foreign  nationals  and  to  facili- 
tate such  scientific  activities  abroad  as 
may  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  not  isolate 
our  scientific  activities  but  must  work 
ever  closer  with  appropriate  scientists 
elsewhere  who  are  extending  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  this  amendment,  the  bill 
would  make  various  minor  amendments 
in  the  National  Science  Poundation  Act 
of  1950  which  the  past  7  years  have 
proved  necessary  and  desirable. 

The  particular  changes  included  in 
the  bill  are  described  in  the  analysis 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objecUon,  the 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  3268)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hill  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  anab'sis  presented  by  Mr.  Hni,  ig 
as  follows: 

ANALTsis  or  Bill  To  Amend  the  National 
Science  Focnbation  Act  of  1960.  as 
Aj>ie:nd£D 

There  Is  set  forth  below  an  analysis  of 
each  section  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon  Act 
of  1950: 

Section  1:  The  changes  proposed  for  sec- 
tion 4  (d)  and  section  4  (e)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundation  Act  of  1950  re- 
lates to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
and  are  requested  because  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  elecUons  of  officers  of 
the  Board  for  3  years  must  take  :>lace  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  December,  whereas 
the  terms  of  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  expire  every  second  year  on  May 
10.  Accordingly,  elections  must  presently  be 
held  5  months  before  there  Is  a  change 
in  the  Board  membership  and.  among  the 
candidates  for  office,  there  often  are  those 
whose  tprms  are  expiring  in  the  subsequent 
May.  It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  to 
have  the  annual  meeting  after  the  new  mem- 
bers are  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  the  Board  may  elect  Its  officers 
with  knowledge  of  Its  composition  for  the 
ensuing  2  years.  The  latitude  in  setting  the 
actual  date  is  to  permit  the  accommodation 
of  as  many  msmbers  as  possible  in  order  to 
assure  the  fullest  possible  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

Section  2  and  section  3 :  The  changes  pro- 
posed for  section  5  (b),  section  fl  (a)  and 
section  6  (b)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  are  related  to  the 
same  purpose.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Board  must  approve  the  award  of  each  fel- 
lowship and  each  grant  or  contract  for  basic 
research.  This  rigid  requirement  has  posed 
serious  problems  for  efficient  operation  in 
several  instances.  For  example,  when  grants 
were  being  made  for  supplies  for  the  scien- 
tific expedition  to  Antarctica  In  connection 
with  the  International  Geoph3^cal  Tear, 
time  was  of  the  essence.  The  lack  of  a  Board 
meeting  at  which  a  contract  or  grant  could 
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be  approTed  at  the  proper  moment  was  an 
obstacle   to  assuring   the   timely  arrival   of 
equipment   for   the   scientists.     Under   toe 
proposed  change,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Board  might  delegate  specific  authority  to 
lU  executive  committee  or  to  the  Director 
to    approve    grants    for    contracts    between 
meetings  of  the  Board  in  certain  situations. 
The  change  in  the  required  size  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  is  suggested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Board  authority  to  con- 
stitute  a  smaUer  execuUve  committee  which 
could  more  easily  be   assembled  for  emer- 
gency  acUon.    In  any  event,  the  Board  would 
still  reum  complete  power  to  grant  such 
authority  or  not  as  the  whole  Board  saw  fit. 
Section  4:  The  deletion  of  the  words  •'ac- 
credited" and  "of  higher  education"  In  sec- 
tlon  10  of  the  NaUonal  Science  Poundation 
Act  of  1960  is  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
relatively  rare  situation  where  the  success- 
ful  compeUtor   for  a   fellowship   wishes   to 
study  or  work  at  a  research  InsUtuUon  in  his 
field  which  is  not  an  educational  InstituUon. 
for  Instance,  at  one  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.    It  is  felt  that,  where  the 
scientists  Judging  the  merit  of  the  prospec- 
tive fellow  and  his  course  of  study  or  work 
believe  that  the  applicant's  proposal  is  sound, 
it  U  undesirable  to  limit  his  choice  of  In- 
stitution In  every  case  to  an  educational  In- 
stitution.      The     addition     of    the    words 
"demonstrated  and  potential"  in  secUon  10 
Is  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

Section  5:  The  changes  proposed  In  sec- 
tion 11  (c)  and  section  11  (d)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundation  Act  of  1950  are 
technical  and  are  Intended  to  bring  these 
sections  in  accord  with  the  changes  proposed 
for  section  13.  The  change  proposed  in  sec- 
tion 11  (e)  is  for  purposes  of  clarification. 
At  the  present  time,  the  law  does  not,  for 
Instance,  specifically  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  by  condemnation  or  disposi- 
tion of  property,  such  as  a  sicentiflc  facility, 
by  grant.  Tbeee  powers,  however,  seem  to 
be  Inherent  in  the  act  so  that  the  Founda- 
tion would  have  authority  to  support  the 
conduct  of  basic  research  by  acquiring  prop- 
erty through  condemnation  or  through  as- 
sisting an  Institution  to  acquire  s  necessary 
facility  held  by  the  Foundation.  It  le.  how- 
ever, suggested  that  this  section  be  clarified 
to  make  the  authority  explicit. 

Section  6,  section  7,  and  section  8:  The 
changes  proposed  In  section  13  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  are 
Intended  to  permit  the  Foundation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  support 
or  to  facUlute  International  scientific  ac- 
tivities rather  than  merely  to  cooperate  in 
research  activities,  and  to  award  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  or  make  other  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  nationals  for  scientific 
study  or  sclenuflc  work.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Poundation  cannot  grant  echolar- 
shlpa  or  fellowehlps  to  foreign  nationals  and 
this  amendment  would  remove  this  disability. 
The  new  section  13  (b)  Is  designed  to  give  the 
Poundation  statutory  authority  to  carry 
out  scientific  activities  abroad  In  the  Inter- 
est not  only  of  slcence  but  of  our  foreign 
relations.  This  authority  wotUd  only  be 
exerclred  where  such  imdertaklngs  are 
deemed  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  In  the  present  era.  no  one 
country  can  have  any  monopoly  of  scientific 
talent  and  it  Is  essential  that  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  to  cooperate  more  effec- 
tively with  sclentirts  abroad. 

Section  9:  The  new  section  14  (J)  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  National  Science 
Poundation  Act  of  1950  Is  designed  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  staff  of  the  Poundation 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments  In 

their  fields.  At  times,  additional  training 
or  attendance  at  meetings  may  be  required  to 
assure  that  the  Foundation's  employees 
can  maintain  the  highest  competence  and 
knowledge   in    their   fields. 
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REPRESENTATION  OP  CERTAIN  IN- 
DIGENT DEPENDANTS  IN  DISTRICT 
COURTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KBTAxrvBR],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  nationwide  system  of  public  de- 
fenders for  indigent  defendants  in  crim- 
inal court  cases,  with  provision  for  grants 
to  bar  associations,  legal  aid  societies, 
and  similar  voluntary  organizations  pro- 
viding  free   legal   services   to   indigent 
defendants. 

One  of  our  basic  constitutional  guar- 
anties is  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
in  the  Pederal  courts  the  accused  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his 
defense.  Long  study  has  convinced  me 
of  the  need  for  Pederal  legislation  in  this 
area  to  supplement  the  work  being  done 
by  private  organizations  and  to  provide 
this  legal  service  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  private  organization  undertaking  the 
task. 

As  attorney  general  of  New  York  State, 
I  developed  a  program  to  provide  public 
defenders,  initially  for  youths  under  21 
but  later  to  be  expanded  to  everyone 
needing  the  service.  Research  both  into 
the  need  for  such  a  program  within  my 
own  New  York  State  and  also  tliroughout 
the  Nation  disclosed  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial lack  in  many  regions  of  adequate 
legal  counsel  for  indigent  defendants. 
In  introducing  this  bill,  we  are  seeking 
to  fill  the  existing  gap. 

The  true  administration  of  justice  re- 
quires that  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
and  the  poor  and  the  weak  hold  equal 
claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  When  an 
indigent  person,  without  counsel,  is 
charged  with  crime  and  left  to  fend  for 
himself  against  the  organized  authority 
of  our  whole  society — the  police  depart- 
ments, the  district  attorney's  offices  and 
the  courts — the  possibility  of  the  mis- 
carriage of  justice  is  ever  present. 

The  duty  of  a  district  attorney  or 
United  States  attorney  is  to  prosecute 
tlie  gxiilty  but  also  to  save  the  innocent 
from  conviction.  In  practice,  zeal  in  the 
prosecutor's  job — wliich  is  in  the  public 
interest — often  makes  the  public  prose- 
cutor an  advocate  and  justice  requires  an 
opposition  as  effective  as  the  prosecu- 
tion. A  public  defender  is  a  public  offi- 
cial, paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
serving  as  coimsel  for  a  defendant 
financially  unable  to  employ  private 
counsel.  He  is,  in  effect,  the  counter- 
part of  the  prosecutor  and  like  him 
serves  the  cause  of  justice  in  our  society. 
Injustice  breeds  divisiveness  and  consti- 
tutes a  continuing  threat  to  a  free 
society.  When  people  lose  their  faith  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  machinery  of  jus- 
tice, they  also  lose  faith  in  thoir  govern- 
ment. We  should  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  can  afford  the  consequences  of  main- 
taining a  system  which  purports  to  guar- 
antee the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
rich  and  poor  alike,  but  in  actual  practice 
places  a  premium  upon  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  a  person  to  defend  himself  in  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  can  be  seen 
In  the  fact  that  6  out  of  every  10  per- 
sons cannot  afford  to  engage  coimsel 
of  their  own  choosing.    In  metropolitan 
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areas  the  proportion  is  higher.   As  niany    the  poor  who  are  charged  with  cri4«-   it  is 

as  8  out  of  10  require  public  or  voluntary     ^^  business  of  all  of  us  who  are  charged 
legal  aid.    And  in  New  York  State  alone, 
criminal    courts    each    year    disposf    of 
cases  involving  almost  250,000  deffend- 


ants  accused  of  all  manner  of  crime  not 
including  traffic  and  local  ordinance  vio- 
lations. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  oi  in- 
digent defendants  accused  of  crime,  40 
percent  received  no  form  of  legal  aid 
whatsoever.  Of  the  remaining  60]per- 
cent  who  did  get  legal  aid — by  public 
defenders,  voluntary  defender  organi- 
zations such  as  the  legal-aid  societlm,  or 
counsel  assigned  by  the  courts — no  more 
than  25  percent  had  been  given  an  oTec- 
tive  defense.  [ 

The  idea  of  a  private  def enden  ha  s  its 
origins  in  antiquity,  but  the  idea  jf  a 
public  defender  is  relatively  new  It 
was  suggested  by  a  woman  lawyer  rom 
San  Francisco  at  the  Chicago  Wolrlds 
Pair  in  1893.  It  was  not  until  1913,  how- 
ever, that  any  community  in  this  coun- 
try established  a  public  defender  oBQce, 
the  honor  going  to  Los  Angeles,      j 

The  public  defender  concept  is  no  long- 
er a  novelty.  Nine  States:  California, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Ismnd, 
and  Virginia — as  well  as  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Canal  Zone  have  adopted!  the 
system.  In  addition,  public  deferlders 
exist  in  some  municipalities:  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and'  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  In  many  other  cities  prijvate 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  I^gal 
Aid  Association,  the  Philadelphia  Vol- 
imtary  Defender  Association,  bar  Asso- 
ciations, and  others,  furnish  representa- 
tion to  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases.  In  some  places,  as  in  Roch«ter, 
N.  Y.,  limited  public  funds  are  available. 

The  bill  provides  that  each  Uiiited 
States  District  Court  may  appoint  a  Pub- 
lic defender  to  be  paid  out  of  Pederal 
funds.  Whenever  the  district  courti  de- 
cides that  a  defendant  is  financially  un- 
able to  employ  counsel,  the  court  assigns 
the  public  defender.  The  bill  also  retBins 
the  present  pKJwer  of  the  court  to  a^ign 
counsel  other  than  the  public  defender; 
in  that  case  the  bill  provides  that  luch 
special  counsel  shall  be  paid  by  Pec  eral 
funds  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  bill 
f  luther  provides  tliat : 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ;  udl- 
clal  Conference  of  the  United  States?  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  oi  the 
United  States  Courts  may  make  grani  to 
legal-aid  societies,  bar  associations,  or  dther 
similar  groups  providing  free  legal  services 
to  Indigent  defendants. 

Maximmn  salary  for  the  public  def(  nd- 
ers  is  set  by  the  bill  at  $16,000,  bised 
upon  the  service  to  be  performed,  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Conf  erebce. 
In  instances  where  grants  are  ma(te  to 
legal-aid  societies  or  bar  associations, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  any  luch 
grants  made  annually  in  any  judicialldis- 
trict  shall  not  exceed  $30,000.  I 

Legislation  providing  a  public  defend- 
er was  recommended  to  this  Congrei  by 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  |who 
said  in  part:  i 

There  la  a  community  regponslblllty,  con- 
sonant with  the  constitutional  requireEient, 
to  provide  full-time  paid  counsel,  train^  In 
the  techniques  of  criminal  law,  to  repr«  sent 


with  maintaining  our  form  of  government 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  an  adequate  means  of  assuring  every 
person  of  the  assistance  of  counse;  for  his 
defense  without  regard  to  whether  h(  i  has  the 
means  to  pay  for  such  counsel. 

The  general  program  also  has  Ihe  sup- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Associe  tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appro  sriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3275)  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  indigent  def  en<  iants  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  'by  Mr. 
jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  KeiJauver), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tj  tie,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Jie  Ju- 
diciary. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  LONGSHORE- 
MEN'S AND  HARBOR  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION  ACT— INTIi  ODUC- 
TION  OP  A  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mi .  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appiopriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers  i'  Com- 
pensation Act,  so  as  to  provide  a  system 
of  safety  rules,  regulations,  anc  safety 
inspection  and  training  which  ^dill  pro- 
vide the  means  for  reducing  tlie  high 
accident  rate  of  this  emplosrment. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  tiat  the 
accident  rate  of  the  stevedoring'  indus- 
try is  the  highest  of  all  our  industries, 
and  results  in  great  suffering  and  hard- 
ship to  the  workers  and  their  f^miUes, 
and  necessitates  an  annual  expdiditure 
of  nearly  $9  million,  exclusive  of  medi- 
cal costs.  This  intolerable  situation 
clearly  calls  for  a  preventive  pirogram 
to  reduce  this  shameful  waste :  of  hu- 
man life  and  assets.  I 

The  Department  of  Labor,  In  keeping 
with  the  Eisenhower  administi  ation's 
legLslative  program  to  protect  ihe  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  workflngmen 
of  this  country,  has  developed  |  such  a 
plan.  It  is  proposed  that  the  S0cretary 
of  Labor  be  given  authority  to  is$ue  and 
enforce  safety  standards  in  the  lohgshore 
and  ship-repair  industry.  Purtl^rmore, 
there  would  be  placed  on  the  contractors 
a  definite  obligation  to  coop>erale  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  fuilnishing 
safe  employment  in  this  indust 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo 
sent  that  a  letter  on  this  subj 
dressed  to  me  by  the  Honorabl 
T.  O'Connell,  Under  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and  an  explanatory  statemeiit  from 
the  Labor  Department,  which  accom- 
panied the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarl  :s 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
UNrrso  States  Dzpaktment  of  LAsok, 

OrncE  OF  THE  Under  Secret  urt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  5, 1958. 
The  Honorable  H.  Alexander  Smith, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  SiirrH:   I  am  transmitting 
copies  Of  a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  41 
Of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers 
Compensation  Act,  so  as  to  providit  a  ays 
tem  of  safety  rules,  regulations,  an!  safety 
Inspection  and  training  and  for  other  pur 
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poaee.  X  am  also  enclosing  copies  of  a  sum- 
mary statement  explaining  the  need  for  ths 
legislation  and  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
bill. 

This  proposal  U  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  are  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Jambs  T.  O'Connell, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Statement  in  Fxplanatiok  of  a  Bua  To  P«o- 
TIDK  Effective  Safety  Standards  in  Em- 
ployment Covered  by  the  Longshore- 
men's AND  Hargok  Workers'  Compensation 
AC* 

PTJRPOSR 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
which  relates  to  private  longEhore  and  ship 
repair  operations  within  the  Federal  juris- 
diction, to  establish  means  for  reducing  the 
high  accident  rate  in  this  employment.  It 
would  impose  an  obligation  on  stevedoring 
and  ship-repair  contractors  to  furnish  safe 
employment  and  would  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  issue  and  enforce  safety 
standards  pertaining  to  their  operations 
aboard  ships  and  In  drydocks. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  connection  with 
his  supervision  of  the  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  Longshore  Act  is  presently  au- 
thorized to  make  studies  and  investigations 
of  the  cause  of  Injuries  in  employment  cov- 
ered by  the  act,  and  he  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  to  Interested 
employers  and  employees  of  means  for  re- 
ducing accidents.  No  authority  exists,  how- 
ever, to  issue  or  to  enforce  safety  standards 
pertaining  expressly  to  such  employment. 
The  proposal  would  give  the  Secretary  such 
authority,  but  It  would  not  extend  to  mat- 
ters within  the  scope  of  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Coast  Guard  or  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  such  statutes. 

The  extremely  hazardous  natxire  of  long- 
shore employment  is  reflected  In  the  latest 
figiires  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  data  which  is  available, 
while  Incomplete  in  scope,  show  an  Injury 
frequency  rate  In  the  stevedoring  Industry 
of  88.5  disabling  Injuries  per  million  man- 
hours  worked  In  1956  (the  last  year  for  which 
safety  Information  is  available).  In  com- 
parison, the  average  Injury  frequency  rate  in 
manufacturing  was  12  ii^  that  year.  The 
accident  frequency  rate  in  logging  bad  for  a 
number  of  years  been  the  highest  for  any 
Industry  included  in  rei>ort8  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  In  1956,  however,  the 
stevedoring  rate  of  88.5  substantially  exceed- 
ed the  66  figure  for  logging.  In  opera- 
tions under  the  Longshore  Act  in  fiscal  year 
1957  (not  reflecting  operations  under  State 
compensation  laws)  79,826  injuries  were  re- 
ported. 122  of  which  were  fatal.  In  that 
year  compensation  expenditiu'es  under  the 
act,  which  did  not  include  medical  costs, 
were  98,780,437. 

The  varying  conditions  of  safety  which 
exist  In  stevedoring  operations  aboard  ship 
in  the  nxunerous  ports  and  with  different 
employers  can  be  effectively  improved  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  Federal  law. 

Provisions  of  proposed  legislation 
An  affirmative  obligation  would  be  placed 
on  employers  covered  by  the  act  to  furnish 
safe  employment.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  authorized  to  establish  regulations 
specifying  measures  essential  to  conditions 
of  safety  after  interested  persons  had  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  proposed  regulations. 


The  Secretary  also  wo\Ud  be  authorized  to: 
1.  Grant  variations  from  prescribed  safety 
standards,  in  his  dlscreUon,  upon  a  show- 
ing of  practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary 
hardship  if  the  safety  of  the  employees  con- 
cerned would  be  secured  by  such  variation; 
a.  Provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  safety  training  programs  and 
consult  with  and  advise  employers  regard- 
ing injury  prevention: 

3.  Inspect  places  of  employment  and 
eqiUpment  and  interview  employees  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  safety  regulations  adopted 
and  published  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal are  being  applied: 

4.  Hold  hearings  and  make  decisions,  based 
upon  findings  of  fact,  and  for  such  purposes 
he  and  the  district  courts  would  have  the 
authority  and  Jurisdiction  provided  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Walsh -Healey  Act  (this  section 
provides,  in  part,  that  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings shall  be  conclusive  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  if  supported  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence ) ; 

5.  Seek  injunctions  against  continuing 
violations  by  employers;  when  violations  of 
an  en.ployer  are  willful  or  when  any  person 
willfully  hinders  the  admlni£tration  of  the 
act.  the  penalty  of  a  fine  through  criminal 
action  my  be  Imposed. 

The  proposed  safety  authority  would  be 
Inapplicable  to  private  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  employees  of 
Government  contractors  on  defense  bases 
and  In  foreign  areas  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  have  been  generally  ex- 
tended. The  District  of  Columbia  has  Its 
own  safety  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (8.  3277)  to  amend  section  41 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  safety  rules,  regulations, 
and  safety  instyection  and  training  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
SiciTH  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  resui 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT   OP   NATIONAL   SECU- 
RITY ACT  OP  1947 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  by  providing  for  the 
correlation  of  diplomatic  action  and  de- 
fense preparation  and  action  in  the 
National  Security  Council. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 

The  bill  (S.  3278)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  the  correlation  of  diplo- 
matic action  and  defense  preparation 
and  action  in  the  National  Security 
Council,  introduced  by  Mr.  Plandebs,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been,  over  the  years,  an  Immense 
smiount  of  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense.  That  discussion  has  been 
heightened  by  the  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles  and  satellites  and 
by  the  knowledge  that  interservice  rival- 
ries have  played  some  part  in  slowing  up 
developments  in  these  advanced  fields. 


The  administration  has  had  reports  on 
this  problem  from  private  sources.  It 
has  received  the  Gaither  report  which  is 
classified  so  that  its  recommendations 
are  not  publicly  known.  It  has  received 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Foundation  re- 
port produced  by  private  enterprise  and 
publicly  distributed.  This  report  was 
likewise  set  forth  by  Mr.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller at  one  of  the  hearings  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Many  other  suggestions  were  made  to 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  in  those 
hearings.  Mr.  President,  none  of  those 
suggestions  appealed  so  strongly  to  me 
as  did  those  of  Admiral  Nimitz. 

Remembering  that  the  President  has 
taken  on  the  resjwnsibility  for  develop- 
ing plans  of  reorganization  and  remem- 
bering that  he  has  deputed  this  responsi- 
bility to  Secretary  McElroy,  it  might 
seem  unwise  and  unnecessary'  for  anyone 
to  make  suggestions  during  the  interim. 
Nevertheless  I  feel  that  special  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  certain  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Admiral  Nimitz. 

There  are  two  of  his  proposals  that  I 
feel  may  well  be  left  for  the  consideration 
and  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  One  of  these  is  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a  separate  nonvoting  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  abolished 
and  that  the  chairmanship  should  rotate 
successively  throxigh  the  Chiefs  of  Stall 
of  the  three  services.  A  second  sugges- 
tion of  his  is  that  the  structure  of  the 
Defense  Department  should  be  simplified 
by  doing  away  with  the  multitude  of  new 
Assistant  Secretaries,  removing  them 
from  the  chain  of  command  and  reas- 
signing them  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  advisers. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  internal 
mesisures  completely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  anything 
more  than  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  through  such 
means  as  this  brief  mention  of  them  oa 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  is,  however,  another  of  the  ad- 
miral's suggestions  which  is  not  in  the 
same  category  and  which,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve, warrants  discussion  on  the  Senate 
floor.  More  than  that,  I  believe  it  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  administration  by 
such  eff  ecti've  means  as  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  amending  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  Such  amendments 
I  am  proposing. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  concentrate  the  President's  authority 
for  overall  strategy  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Covmcil.  The  admiral  makes  a 
very  proper  distinction  between  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  decisions.  The  latter 
he  would  leave  with  the  services.  The 
former  he  would  put  with  the  National 
Security  Council  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  President.  He  said  on  page 
3073  of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings: 

The  decisions  that  are  made  in  the  field 
are  tactical.  The  fundamental  difference 
between  strategy  and  tactics  is  that  tactics 
Is  what  you  do  after  you  are  m  contact  with 
the  enemy.  Strategy  Is  what  you  do  before 
you  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy  or  even 
before  you  ccsne  into  a  war  with  him. 
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Kow,  the  tactical  matters  are  settled  very 
promptly  by  a  tingle  Boorce  of  decision. 
Strategieal  matter*  Involve  nich  things  as 
the  preparation  oX  great  forces,  the  planning 
of  bases  overseas,  the  aid  to  allies  or  even 
It  goes  to  the  point  of  strategic  decision  to 
a  recommendation  to  the  President  might 
be  "We  had  better  do  something  about  Spain 
and  get  them  in  on  our  side  as  allies'  and 
then  it  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary planner. 

Strategical  decisions  are  the  principal 
ones  that  are  made  in  Washington,  and 
those  are — they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
time  Is  not  so  Important. 

Admiral  Nimitz'  most  definite  assign- 
ment of  strat^y  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  was  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  mine.  I  now  quote  from  page 
30S5  of  ttie  transcript. 

Senator  FLMMom$.  Admiral,  you  taav*  made 
a  very  clear  distinction,  it  seemed  clear  to 
m»,  between  tactical  questions  or  problems 
and  ftrateflc  problems,  and  jou  have,  as  I 
have  understood  you.  made  a  clear  case  for 
leaving  the  tactical  problems  In  the  hands  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Do  X  understand  that  strategic  problems 
would.  In  general,  be  within  the  area  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President? 

Where  does  the  responsibility  for  the  solu- 
tion of  strategic  problems  rest? 

Admiral  Nncirz.  Senator,  I  think  you  have 
put  your  finger  on  a  very  Important  point 
that  was  foreseen  in  the  writing  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947. 

Strategical  problems  affect  not  only  the 
mllltarv  services,  but  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  They  affect  the  Treasury, 
they  affect  the  Industry  generally,  they  affect 
labor. 

It  was  for  that  purpose  to  consider  those 
problems  that  the  National  Security  Act 
wrote  as  one  of  its  first  Instruments,  the 
Katlonal  Security  Council  which  was  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  President  as  frequently 
as  he  could,  and — or  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  It  was  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  chiefs  of  the  armed  services, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Security  Resources,  National  Security 
Resources  Board. 

Now  that  has  disappeared  from  our  act. 

The  National  Sectu-lty  Resources  Board  was 
set  up  to  associate  all  of  the  alphabetical 
agencies  that  existed  during  World  War  n 
engaged  In  the  production  of  material,  in 
the  production  of  food,  in  the  distribution 
Of  manpower,  and  all  of  that. 

Those  are — that  man  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant person  but  it  was  never — that  Se- 
curity Council  for  the  National  Resoxurces 
was  never  used. 

But  the  strategic  problems  that  you  have 
In  mind  should  be  settled  by  discussion  in 
the  National  Security  Council  with  the 
TreasTiry  represented,  and  any  other  Cabinet 
head  whose  business  is  affected  so  that 
strategic  decisions  affect  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  I  heard 
those  words  of  the  Admiral  it  seemed  to 
me  that  we  here  had  the  basic  clue  to  re- 
organizing the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  conviction  has  grown  with  the 
intervening  weeks.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  here  offering  amendments  to 
assign  to  the  Council  definitely  the  func- 
tion of  determining  strategy  under  the 
President's  direction,  leaving  tactical 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  three  services  with  their 
interrelations  coordinated  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  These  tactical  programs  would 
be  worked  out  in  strict  agreement  with 
the  strategic  decisions  handed  down 
trom  the  President  through  the  National 
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Security  Council  to  the  Secretary^  of 
Defense 

Before  referring  to  the  amendment^  in 
detail  let  me  say  that  when  I  cam^  to 
investigate  Public  Iaw  253.  which  was 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  I  Was 
astonished  to  find  how  little  change  Was 
needed  to  effect  this  reorganization.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  as  if  that  had  been  the 
Intent  of  the  act.  which  intent  had  failed 
simply  by  not  having  it  expressed  cleirly 
enough.  Let  me  now  proceed  to  go  over 
the  proposed  amendments  point  by  p^int 
so  as  to  show  how  little  needs  to  be  (tone 
If  we  accept  the  plans  offered  by  ji^d- 
miral  Nimitz  in  his  testimony  before 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 

First  of  all,  there  needs  to  be  an 
tlon  to  the  duties  assigned  the  Natl 
Security  CotmcU.    The  propoced  a; 
ment  adds  the'  Cotmcll  sbould 
mine  defense  strategy  in  its  widest 
whether  for  cold  war  or  active  milii 
operations,  and  whether  in  the  mili 
political,  or  economic  field  of  action,  und 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  P4esi 
dent  in  connection  therewith." 

The  next  change  suggested  is  in 
membership  of  the  National  SeciAity 
Council  which  sets  up  the  Assistant  f  ec- 
retary  of  State  for  Policy  Planning  as 
an  aid  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ini  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  l^ce 
the  major  matters  of  strategy  combine 
those  of  diplomacy  and  defense,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  diplomatic  planning  riust 
be  represented  directly  in  the  Codicil 
meetings. 

Similarly,  with  the  Secretary  of 
fense  is  included  the  Chairman  of 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  aide.     This  Is  to 
bring  the  military  experience  and  ppint 
of  view  directly  into  the  same  consulta- 
tions. 

There  is  added  to  the  duties  of  i  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  repn 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  aide  to  the 
tary  of  Defense  in  meetings  of  the 
tional  Security  Council. 

Mr.  President,  that  seems  to  be 
end  of  the  changes  required  in  the 
tional  Security  Act.  Each  one  of  tl 
is  minor.  But  the  accumulated  effi 
these  minor  changes  makes  a 
change  in  the  responsibilities  for  d^r 
mining  and  carrying  out  national  str^te 
gic  policies.  The  National  Secvlrity 
Council  becomes  the  President's  Ini^ru- 
ment  for  that  purpose.  The  responsi- 
bility Is  located  nowhere  else.  Theie  Is 
further  added  the  responsibility  in  [the 
Council  for  seeing  to  it  that  dlplon^acy 
and  defense  work  to  the  same  end 

Personally  I  feel  exceedingly  gratieful 
to  Admiral  Nimitz  for  having  brought 
this  possibility  to  the  attention  of 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  and  thiis  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  administra  ion. 
In  presenting  this  amendment  I  am  ;lad 
to  play  my  individual  part  In  assu  ing 
that  It  shall  have  considered  attentU  n. 
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POLL  ACREAGE  RESERVE  PROGIIaM 
FOR  1958  CROPS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  betialf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  1,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 


full  acreage  reserve  program  for  tne  1958 
crops  provided  for  by  section  105  (c)  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temper^  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  biU  (S.  3280)  to  authorize  the  fuU 
acreage  reserve  program  for  ttie  1958 
crops  provided  for  by  section  lOS  (c)  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act,  introduced  by  Mr, 
Aixnr  (for  Mr.  Cooper),  was  ricelTed, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  refefred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  aiid  For- 
estry. 

•  The    statement    presented    tlr    Mr. 
AiXKM  is  as  follows: 

STATncnrr    or    Sbwatos    Jomr 

Coom,  nr  Connwcnom  Wrm  His  ^nx  To 
AtrrHORizs    ths    Tvu.    AaauM* 
Proobam  or  THB  Son.  Baioc  for  1060 
Mr.  President,  briefly,  the  purposi  of  ny 
bill  is  to  restore  the  full  screage-reseWe  pro- 
gram of  the  soil   bank  for   195S  cHops.     It 
would  do  so  by  removing  the  limitation  Im- 
posed last  year,  thereby  authorizing  the  full 
amount  of  $750  million  provided  In  the  basic 
p.ct  establistiing  the  soil  banlc. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  limita- 
tion of  S500  million  was  placed  Ion  the 
funds  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
use  In  carrying  out  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram of  the  sou  bank  for  1958  crops.  I  re- 
call that  this  came  about  after  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  voted  to  eliminate 
the  acreage  reserve  program  altogether,  and 
to  allow  It  no  funds  for  the  1958  crop  year. 
I  believe  it  was  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Senate  that  the  program  was  contini|ed,  and 
that  $500  million — although  less  tt^an  the 
•750  mllUon  that  Congress  authorizeil  in  the 
Sou  Bank  Act  of  1956  for  each  of  jthe  fol- 
lowing 4  years — was  made  available  for  1958. 
I  recaU  that  on  the  evening  the]  Senate 
passed  the  Agricultural  Appropriatilons  Act 
for  1958.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  the  soil  bank  and  iflequate 
funds  for  it. 

I  believe  neither  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nor  the  Congress  anticipated  the 
widespread  interest  among  farmers  {wishing 
to  take  part  In  the  acreage  reserve  program 
this  year — or  the  extent  to  which  thpusands 
of  farmers  would  sign  up  for  the  sdU  bank. 
The  Department  of  AgrlcultAire  cani  well  be 
gratified  by  this  enthusiastic,  if  unekpected, 
response.  And  it  is  my  impression  that, 
given  adequate  funds,  the  acreage  reserve 
program  may  well  show  this  year  wh4t  it  can 
accomplish  toward  fulfilling  the  hopes  orig- 
inally held  for  It  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  the  Congress.  I 

It  is  already  clear  that  In  my  own  State 
and  in  many  other  States,  for  cornj  as  well 
as  for  several  other  basic  crops  tA  which 
this  program  applies,  the  demand  for  soU- 
bank  funds  will  far  exceed  the  amount  now 
available. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  in  clo^e  touch 
with  farm  leaders,  with  the  official^  in  my 
State  and  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
charged  with  the  operation  of  this  program, 
and  with  a  great  many  farmers  thmiselves, 
concerning  this  matter.  I  believe  tae  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  one  requiring  inune^late  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  if  the  best  int^ests  of 
farmers  and  of  our  agricultural  eoonpmy  are 
to  be  safeguarded — and  if  thousHnds  of 
farmers  who  have  already  signed  up  for  this 
program,  but  for  whom  funds  are  hot  now 
avaUable.  are  to  be  treated  fairly  aitd  equi- 
tably under  this  nuijor  effort  of  o|ir  total 
farm  program. 
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I  hope  that  the  Congress  wm  act  quickly 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  which  It  Is 
now  apparent  are  needed. 

More  than  half  of  Kentucky  la  In  the  com- 
mercial com  area,  and  farmers  in  52  central 
and  western  Kentucky  counties  are  entitled 
luider  the  act  to  participate  in  the  com 
soU  bank.  I  know  that  thousands  of  farmers 
expected  to  sign  up  for  the  corn  soU  bank 
this  year  and  especially  wish  to  do  so  in  view 
of  last  year's  crop  failvires  and  excessive  rains 
wblcb  drowned  out  many  of  their  crops  and 
which  in  many  cases  resulted  in  soft  or  wet 
com  for  which  price  support  is  not  available. 
I  understand  that  hundreds  of  fanners 
lined  up  at  county  offices  beginning  at  mid- 
night on  January  13,  but  many  others  be- 
lieved that  adequate  funds  were  available 
and  that  tbey  would  have  8  weeks  in  which 
to  sign  up  tbelr  oomlaods  for  the  soil  bank. 
However,  the  signup  had  to  be  closed  rattter 
abruptly  aft«r  only  1  week  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 

Bven  so.  B— fly  Sit  mtlllon  would  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  contracu  already  offered 
Kentiieky  farmers  in  these  few  days.  But 
tbe  State  allocation  for  eom  in  Kentucky 
Is  now  only  •  little  more  than  se  million.  X 
know  that  a  similar  situation  exists  in  • 
great  many  other  States  and  in  some  to  an 
even  more  serioiu  degree. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts,  thousands  of 
farmers  will  be  unable  to  talce  advantage  of 
this  helpful  program.  Furthermore,  I  am 
concerned  that  many  of  them  wlU  fall  to 
understand  why  their  neighbors'  contracts 
have  been  accepted,  whereas  their  own  can- 
not be. 

It  is  natural  that  a  new  program  of  this 
scope  would  take  a  year  or  two  to  become 
generally  accepted  and  that  it  would  need  to 
pass  its  shalcedown  trials.  It  may  be  that 
this  year  will  show  tbe  real  value  of  the 
acreage  reserve,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  participating 
farmers  are  now  soil  banking  their  entire 
allotment.  I  believe  this  new  approach  will 
go  far  toward  significantly  reducing  overpro- 
duction. In  previous  years  the  farmer  often 
could  put  only  part  of  his  allotment  into  the 
soil  bank  and  yields  on  the  remaining  por- 
tions may  have  turned  out  favorably.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  may  wish  to  look 
closely  at  the  success  of  the  acreage  reserve 
this  year  before  coming  to  any  final  deci- 
sion as  to  how  long  it  should  be  continued. 
We  know  that  a  sound  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  essential  to  a  growing  and  prosperous 
national  economy.  In  connection  with  the 
President's  economic  statement  yesterday.  I 
suggest  that  the  soil  bank  may  also  be  a 
good  place  for  additional  efforts  at  this  time, 
both  in  support  of  farmers'  income  and  their 
long-range  interests  and  In  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  An  additional  $250 
milUon  in  soil-bank  funds  this  year  might 
well  have  an  Important  effect  in  combating 
the  cost-price  squeeze  with  which  farmers 
are  faced  and  In  supporting  our  whole  econ- 
omy, which  is  sUU  so  closely  related  to  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that 
all  our  farmers  be  treated  equitably  under 
this  and  every  farm  program,  and  that  aU 
have  a  fair  chance  to  participate  In  It. 


SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
Joint  resolutions.  One  of  them  is  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
AiKSM  ]  and  myself,  to  prevent  reduction 
In  support  prices  of  dairy  products  prior 
to  consideration  by  Congress  of  such 
changes  In  price  support  laws  as  may 
be  necessary  at  this  time. 


Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  are  crying  out  to  Congress  to 
prevent  Secretary  Benson  from  further 
cutting  dairy  support  prices  April  1, 
under  the  misleadmg  and  imfounded 
pretext  that  it  would  lower  milk  prices 
to  city  consumers. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  con- 
cern is  nationwide,  not  just  from  great 
dairy  States  lilce  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. It  is  likewise  bipartisan.  Deep  con- 
cern along  the  eastern  seaboard  has  been 
reflected  in  statements  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Ancwi)  op- 
posing the  cuts.  Similar  evidence  of  con- 
cern now  comes  from  the  west  coast. 

California's  Legislature  opened  its  ses- 
sion on  Monday.  February  3.  The  first 
order  of  btulness  was  Senate  Resolution 
No.  1— sponsored  by  39  senators,  calling 
upon  Congress  to  block  the  dairy  price 
cut.  That  resolution  passed  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  unanimously,  and 
was  concurred  in  by  the  assembly  with 
only  six  dissenting  votes.  That  Is  a  tre- 
mendous mobilization  of  bipartisan  senti- 
ment from  a  great  State.  I  hope  Con- 
gress heeds  Its  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  California  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  as  sent  to  me  by  John 
8.  Watson  of  Petaluma.  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Milk  Producers  Association 
for  San  Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wsts  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  REsoLtmoN  1 .  Relative  to  Milk 
Peice  Suppoets 

Whereas  Secretary  Benson  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  on  AprU  1,  19&8.  to 
lower  the  dairy  price  support  to  75  percent 
of  pprity;  and 

Whereas  such  action  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  income  to  our  Nation's  dairy  farmers 
of  S360  million  at  a  time  when  many  are 
already  facing  grave  economic  conditions; 
and 

Whereas  California  dairy  farmers  receive  40 
percent  of  their  income  from  milk  on  the 
basis  cf  factory  milk  prices  and  the  proposed 
lowering  of  supports  win  reduce  dairy  farm 
income  in  California  by  more  than  S7  million 
in  1958  with  the  reduction  affecting  40  per- 
cent of  the  milk  supply  produced  in  Califor- 
nia; and 

Whereas  70  percent  of  dairy  producers  in 
the  State  would  be  directly  affected  by  such 
a  change  and  the  resultant  consequences 
would  also  seriously  affect  the  other  30  per- 
cent of  the  producers  in  this  State;  and 

Whereas  since  1954,  dairy  farmers  at  their 
own  expense  have  greatly  increased  programs 
of  research  for  new  outlets  and  engaged  in 
trade  promotion  of  dairy  products  and  the 
dairy  mdustry  and  aUied  organizations  have 
worked  out  a  program  of  self-help  for  the 
dairy  farmer;  and 

Whereas  legislation  is  now  being  proposod 
for  consideration  by  Congress  which  would 
to  a  large  extent  eliminate  the  dairy  farmers' 
problems :   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly),  That  Secre- 
tary Benson  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  respectfully  memorialized 
to  withhold  putting  into  effect  any  change 
in  the  existing  dairy  price  supports  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  Congress  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems 
of  the  dairy  farmers  and  to  consider  and  act 
upon  proposed  legislation  to  solve  these 
problems;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  oS  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  represent- 
ing the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  as 
an  Indication  of  the  feelings  In  the  Mid- 
west, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  a  letter  from 
Gov.  Orville  Freeman,  of  Minnesota, 
voicing  a  similar  appeal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rtoou, 
as  follows: 

State  or  MiwUMUTA. 
St.  Paul,  Hinn.^  JantMry  il,  tUS. 
Bon.  Huaiar  H.  Mtncram, 
United  8taU$  nenaU, 

WdtMngtcn,  D.  0. 

Deab  HnBET:  I  bare  been  deeply  dtotttrbed 
by  two  recent  developments  In  tbe  field  of 
dairy  farming  and  Mmestly  bop*  that  the 
Congrese  wm  see  fit  to  take  rMnedial  aetioa 
concerning  theee  developments.  On  Decem- 
ber 18.  1987,  fieeretary  of  Agriculture  Esra 
TVtf  t  Benson  announced  that  dairy  price  sup- 
ports for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
AprU  1,  1958,  would  be  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  This  reduction  of  support  prices  to 
75  percent  of  parity  would  mean  a  decrease 
in  price  for  milk  of  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight, or  a  decrease  in  dairy  Income  for 
Minnesota  fanners  during  the  next  market- 
ing year  of  approximately  $20  milUon.  In 
addition  to  the  fact  of  a  direct  market  cut 
on  next  AprU  1,  the  Secretary's  aimounce- 
ment  at  a  date  more  than  4  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  proposed  effective  date  for  the 
support  cut  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
current  prices  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

On  January  16.  1958,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  agricxiltural  programs  recommended  that 
the  dairy  price  support  should  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  admin- 
istrative order  at  a  price  level  between  60 
and  90  percent  of  parity.  This  recommended 
minimum  of  60  percent  of  parity  would  re- 
sult in  a  price  cut  of  about  75  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  Minnesota  milk,  or  a  total 
reduction  In  dairy  income  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota  during  the  next  marketing  year 
of  $48  mllUon. 

In  1964  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
his  first  reduction  in  dairy  support  prices. 
This  reduction  was  Justified  by  Mr.  Benson 
on  the  grounds  that  a  lower  price  level  would 
reduce  total  production  of  milk  and  Increase 
income  to  the  dairy  farmer.  The  experience 
of  the  past  4  years  demonstrates  conclusively 
the  bankruptcy  of  this  policy.  In  the  inter- 
vening period,  production  has  Increased 
every  successive  year  and  income  to  the  dairy 
farmer  has  not  improved.  I  believe  we  must 
have  a  new  program  for  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation.  I  beUeve  further  that  while 
Congress  is  working  out  this  program,  cuts 
in  dairy  price  supports  such  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  Benson  and  President  Eisenhower 
should  not  be  made.  We  must,  at  the  very 
least,  hold  the  line  on  dairy  price  supports 
unUl  a  new  program  to  stabilize  the  dairy 
Industry  is  worked  out. 

Therefore,  I  urge  each  of  you  to  work  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  hold  dairy 
price  supports  at  their  current  level  untU 
such  time  as  a  new  program  for  dairy  farm- 
ers hae  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Smcerely  yours, 

OavnXiX  L.  Fbzemaw. 

Oovernor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 
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STAY  OF  RWWCnON  Xlf  CTTPPORT 
PRICES  OR  ACREAGE  ALXX)T- 
MENT8 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
second  joint  resolution.  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symikoton]  and  myself,  would  prevent: 

Reduction*  In  support  prices  or  acreage 
•llotments  prior  to  consideration  by  Con- 
gress of  such  changes  In  the  price  support 
and  acreage  aUotment  laws  as  may  b« 
necestary  as  this  time: 

1.  The  support  price  (In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents)  for  any  commodity  shall  not  be 
less  than  that  available  for  such  commodity 
during  the  marketing  year  or  season  which 
l>egan  in  1957;  and 

2.  The  total  acreage  allotted  for  any  com- 
modity shaU  not  be  less  than  that  aUotted 
for  the  1957  crop  of  such  commodity. 

This  Joint  resolution  shall  be  effective  only 
tmtll  such  time  as  Congress  shall  make  other 
provlBlon  for  price  supports  and  acreage  al- 
lotments and  provide  for  the  repeal  of  this 
resolution. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  action  needed  to 
stem  the  tide  of  recession,  along  with 
other  proposals  mentioned  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
give  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  time  that  may  be  required  for 
long-term  legislative  action  in  tiie  field  of 
agricultural  policy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  150)  to 
stay  any  reduction  in  support  prices  or 
acreage  allotments  until  Ck>ngress  can 
malce  appropriate  changes  in  the  price 
support  and  acreage  allotment  laws,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symington)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AMENDMENT   OP   INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE (DODE— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unin- 
tended benefits  and  hardships  and  to 
malce  technical  amendinents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  CTERTAIN 
UNINTENDED  BENEFITS — AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23.  1957.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  a  Treasury  Department 
ruling  wherein  American  corporations  in 


computing  thtir  HKom»HMii  rtUmm 
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to  M  toWomu; 

Th«  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co.,  IM  Rutls  Ico 
Avenu«,  Itost  Orange,  N,  J„  had  bid  on 
severtil  contract*  for  construction  wrk 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Their  ildi 
were  recognized  a«  latlsfactory  and  the 
company  was  approved  for  the  w(rk; 
however,  before  being  awarded  the  c  on- 
tracts  they  were  requested  to  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  payment  of  bribes  or  kick- 
backs to  officials  of  that  Government 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  approxi- 
mately $1,800,000.  J 

These  bribes  or  kickbacks  were  added 
to  the  original  bids  submitted,  and  pre- 
sumably upon  being  paid  by  the  Don^inl- 
can  Republic  for  the  work,  the  comi|any 
converted  this  extra  ptayment  into  ^^ish 
and  turned  It  over  to  an  agent  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  officials.  All  of  tliese 
kickbacks  or  bribes  were  turned  ove^  to 
a  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  form  of  cash  With 
the  exception  of  one  check  for  $100,000 
which  was  paid  to  him  in  New  York  City. 

For  example,  in  one  instance  the  Lock 
Joint  Pipe  Co.  submitted  a  proposed  bid 
of  $11,775,000  for  a  certain  contract!  A 
representative  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Mr.  William  Rogers — a  British  jub- 
ject — who  at  that  time  was  Chief  oflthe 
Division  of  Aqueducts  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  advised  the  company  that  tneir 
bid  was  acceptable  provided  that  (hey 
included  in  the  figure  an  additional 
$100,000.  which  was  to  be  paid  over  to 
him.  Accordingly,  the  figure  of  the  ion- 
tract  was  revised  to  $11,875,000.  | 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Rogers  stated 
that  their  bid  as  revised  was  acceptiable 
but  instructed  the  company  to  addjan- 
other  $600,000  to  the  bid,  bringing!  the 
total  to  $12,475,000.  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  additional  $600,000  was  also 
to  be  rebated  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  eaid 
that  the  additional  item  was  being  {col- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  the  dictatorfhip. 
and  that  $500,000  of  this  amount  wai  be- 
ing paid  over  for  the  generalissimo. 
This  left  Mr.  Rogers'  take  on  this  pn- 
tract  $200,000. 

Altogether,  during  the  life  of  this  J)ar- 
ticular  contract  a  tctal  of  $700,000, was 
distributed  in  kickbacks  and  bribes  pver 
the  4-year  period  194£-52. 

Again,  in  1951,  the  company  waslad 
vised  that  further  installations  were  ;cn 
templated  by  the  Dominican  Repu  bUc 
and  this  time  the  company  offered  t  >  do 
the  work  for  $5,920,000,  but,  again,  vpon 
the  suggestion  of  the  same  Mr.  Rogers, 
they  revised  their  contract  price  to 
$6,030,000  with  the  understanding  ithat 
the  additional  $110,000  was  to  be  [col- 
lected and  paid  over  to  Mr.  Rogers.  Pre- 
sumably after  Mr.  Rogers  took  the  i  flat- 
ter up  with  the  generalissimo  he  re- 
turned to  the  company  and  instnj  cted 
them  to  add  another  $250,000.  whic^  he 
described  as  being  for  Trujillo. 

This  brought  the  revised  coniract 
price  to  $6,280,000,  with  the  bid  inclining 
$360,000  for  Icickbacks. 
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Mr,  Rogers  told  the  eompany  it 
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for  the  chief— $100,000  for  hli  own 
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The  payment  of  $1,710,000  in  kick- 
backs and  bribes  was  apparently  made 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  which  added 
to  another  $100,000  paid  to  Mr.  Rogers  In 
New  York  City  In  1952  brought  tlie  total 
paid  by  the  company  in  bribes  or  kick- 
backs to  officials  of  the  Dominic  ui  Re- 
public to  $1,810,000. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Government  allowed  all  cf  these 
kickbacks  and  bribes  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  exi>enses,  and  ;hereby 
deductible  for  Federal  income  ti.x  pur- 
poses, with  the  exception  of  1  payment 
of  $100,000  to  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  disallowance  of  this 
item  was  based  on  the  fact  that  bribery, 
even  in  commercial  transactions  among 
private  persons,  is  unlawful  in  tUe  State 
of  New  York. 

The  United  States  Govemmept  rea- 
soned that  "the  payment  of  $10$,000  to 
Mr.  Rogers  in  New  York  in  1952  violated 
that  law  and  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
that  payment  would  frustrate  the  policy 
of  that  State  as  evidenced  by  its  laws." 

It  has  always  been  my  undersianding 
that  the  payment  of  a  brit>e  or  kickback 
under  any  circumstances  is  wrong  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  lean  its 
recognition  as  a  legitimate  expfense  of 
doing  business  be  justified.  | 

The  actual  distribution  of  thi  bribes 
and  kickbaclcs  as  recognized  [by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  having  been 
paid  by  this  company  to  Mr.  Rofeers  for 
his  own  personal  use  and  for  distribution 
to  the  dictatorship  is  as  follow^: 


First  contract: 

1S49 

1950 

1951 

1952 


1436.000 

136.000 

28.000 

100,000 


Total 1 

Unquestionably  the  overwhelm 


109.  000 

ng  ma- 


jority of  American  corporations  doing 
business  abroad  would  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate in  such  holdup  practices  eveb  if  the 
demands  were  made  of  them,      j 

Nevertheless,  as  In  the  instance  out- 
lined here,  the  situation  does  fexist  in 
which  this  practice  has  been  fpllowed, 
and  we  are  advised  that  as  th<  courts 


place  Interpretation  upon  the 


existing 


law  such  payments,  either  as  klzkbacks 
or  bribes,  can  be  deducted  for  income- 
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All  of  the  abore  roferrod  (o  ftmotinto 
were  aUowod  bf  $ho  Troaourr  Depart- 
ment tut  "ordlnarr  and  noeeeearr"  busl- 
noM  expensM  tnd  thereby  deductible 
for  income  tox  purposM, 

In  the  Treasury  Department's  letter, 
as  incorporated  In  the  Rbooro  on  July 
23, 1957,  they  stated: 

Where  *  *  *  It  is  the  foreign  lovemxnent 
Itself  which  demands  or  acquiesces  In  the 
payment,  so  that  legal  reeourae  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  taxpayer  In  the  operation  of  hla 
legal  bualnaaa,  the  Servloa  would  find  It  dli- 
ncult  to  suatain  the  poaltlon  tbat  the  ex- 
penses were  not  ordinary  and  necessary  to 
the  taxpayer's  buslnesa. 

In  subsequent  conversations  with  the 
Department  and  with  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  oa  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  It  has  been  agreed  that  in 
order  to  stop  this  practice  additional 
legislation  Is  required. 

I  am  theref(n%  today  proposing  an 
amendment  to  H.  R.  8381.  the  purpose 
of  which  amendment  is  to  prohibit  the 
allowance  as  legitimate  business  deduc- 
tions the  F>ayment  of  any  bribe  or  kick- 
back to  (^cials  or  employees  of  foreign 
governments.  There  is  already  a  law 
which  prohibits  such  allowances  on 
bribes  or  Icickbacks  paid  to  anyone  with- 
ta  our  country. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6  aXter  line  9  Inaert  tbe  following 
new  section: 

"That  section  162  of  the  Internal  Rerenxia 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d).  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  sutaaactUm  (b)  tiM  tolkmlng  new 
Eubsection : 

"'(c)  Improper  payments  to  ofldala  or 
cmployeea  of  foreign  countries:  No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  If  the 
payment  thereof  is  made,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  an  official  or  employee  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  If  the  receipt  of  tbe  payment 
would  be  unlawful  nnder  tbe  lawa  of  the 
United  Statm  If  wudi  lews  were  applicable 
to  such  paymMit  aad  to  sncti  crfBcUl  or 
employee.' 

"Sxc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
expenses  paid  or  incurred  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  The  determina- 
tion aa  to  whether  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred prior  to  the  data  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  ahau  be  deductible  abaU  be  made 
as  U  this  act  h^  not  been  enacted  and 
without  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
this  section  is  not  expressly  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  erpenses  paid  or  Incurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  at  this 
act." 

Mr.wn.I.TAlfB,  lijr.  President,  to  ree- 
ognlze  these  bribes  or  kickbacks  as  legit- 
lmai«  business  de<hiction8  under  tbe 
guise  of  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
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tlio  loffitimMy  or  the  propfioty  of  mi 
Amerlean  eorporatton  or  IndMdtial 
brtbing  an  oOetel  or  employee  of  a  for- 
eign govemmoDt  when  loUeiting  eon- 
tracte  with  that  eountry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Do- 
mlniean  Republic  offlclals  referred  to  as 
having  received  the  bribes  or  kiekbacks 
have  upon  inquiry  denied  the  pajrments; 
however,  company  ofBcials  insist  that 
the  payments  were  made  and  describe 
them  as  being  for  the  ofBcials  as  out- 
lined. 

This  contradiction  further  emphasizes 
my  contention  that  under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ever  recognize  or  condone  the 
payment  of  bribes  or  kickbacks  since 
obviously  even  if  the  moral  character 
of  the  transacti<Hi  were  ignored,  no  com- 
pany or  individual  can  certify  or  i»t)ve 
the  payment  of  cash  Ixribes.  No  one 
would  be  fool  enough  to  give  receipts  for 
bribery  which  was  paid  in  cash. 

Certainly,  to  say  the  least,  the  allow- 
ance of  such  cash  bribes  as  legitimate 
business  exp>enses  for  income-tax  piur- 
poses  is  a  far  cry  from  the  recent  Treas- 
ury announcement  demanding  from  the 
average  taxpayer  a  complete  itmiized 
breakdown  of  every  expense  item. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  op  BILL 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3194) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  establish  an  initial  program 
of  tax  adjustment  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent business  boA  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  small  and  mdependent  business, 
which  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkxan]  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  Senators  on  Janu- 
ary 30, 19&8. 

First  of  all.  let  me  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  for  this 
excellent  bill  which  in  its  49  pages  makes 
a  f  rcmtal  attack  on  some  pressmg  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

The  bill,  as  its  sponsors  indicate,  is  not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete soluticm  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
small  business  which  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  CoiigresB. 

I  say  it  is  our  concern  because  with  bi- 
partisan accord  we  hcve  promised  in  oar 
party  platforms  to  study  and  solve  the 
handicaps  of  new  and  small  business. 

I  say  it  is  our  concern  beeause  the  Con- 
gress, through  its  studies,  is  Impressed 
with  the  c<MBpelling  reasons  for  adjust- 
ment of  tax  burdens  on  new  and  small 
business. 

And  now  the  eommittee  under  the 
aUe  chainnaasbip  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabaaaa  [Mr.  Bpuaauaii.  from  Its 
travels  of  thousands  of  miles  and  its 
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able  to  our  eountry  beeause  this  help  to 
small  business  U  truly  an  invoetment  in 
our  aeonomy— etrentUunint  our  eom- 
munitles  in  peace — improvfag  our  ability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  defense. 

If  I  enumerate,  in  brief,  some  of  tbe 
factors  of  this  bill,  it  is  not  in  explana- 
tion but  in  appreciation  of  the  work* 
manship  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spabkmax]. 

The  bill  permits  an  exemption  from 
Federal  income  tax  of  a  specific  amount 
of  net  Income  before  taxes,  which  ex- 
emption win  be  plowed  haxk.  into  the 
business  for  stability  and  expansion. 

It  extends  retirement  provisions  to 
persons  not  now  included. 

It  permits  installment  payments  on 
Federal  estate  taxes  so  that  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  business  would  not  be 
drained  in  a  single  year. 

It  extends  to  used  equipment  the  de- 
preciation rates  now  applicable  to  new 
equipment;  it  being  considered  ttiat 
small  business  with  its  limited  capital 
cannot  buy  high-priced  new  equipment. 

It  permits  corporations  an  election  to 
be  taxed  as  partnerships  avtridlng  the 
inequity  of  doable  income  taxation. 

It  increases  the  minimum  acctmiu- 
lated  earnings  credit  from  $60,000  to 
$100,000  which  is  a  recognition  of  in- 
flation. And  it  avoids  conflicting  de- 
cisions in  tax  cases  by  making  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  courts  of 
appeals  bindtog  tipon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  unless  the  Treasury  chose 
to  appeal. 

Perfection  is  not  claimed  for  this  bill 
ZM>r  is  the  small-business  job  completed, 
but  surely  a  major  and  a  master  step 
has  been  taken  and  H  is  a  pTivUege  to  be 
permitted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  product  of  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpakkhakI. 

I  thank  my  coUeagnee. 

The  PRESn^NT  pro  tenip(H«. 
Without  ohjectlcm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1958— AI»nK»4AL  C06P0N- 
SORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  tbe  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10,  19S8,  the  names 
of  Mr.  PaoxmRx,  Mr.  Hokphkxt,  and 
Mr.  NxoBncxB  were  added  as  addltkmal 
coi^xmsors  of  the  bill  (&  3263)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  reduce  the  rate  an>Ucable  to  the  first 
$1,000  of  taxable  Income  for  taxable  year 
1958  and  to  repeal  or  reduce  certain  ex- 
cise taxes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Moasc,  and  Mr.  Cak- 
ROLL) ,  on  Febmary  10, 1958. 

Under  aath(»lty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  10,  1958,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Paomm.  Mr.  HxTMpnKT.  and 
Mr.  NxDBsaoBi  were  added  as  addtttonal 
coqxxisors  of  the  bill  (8. 326i)  to  amend 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  personal 
exemption  for  taxable  year  1958  and  to 
repeal  or  reduce  certain  excise  taxes,  in- 
troducad  on  February  10,  1958,  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse,  and 
Mr.  Carroll). 


AcnvmES    OP    international 

CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 
IN  FIELD  OP  AIRPORT  ECONOM- 
ICS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Pebniary  6.  1958,  the  names 
of  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Smathxrs,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  DoTTGLAS,  and  Mr.  Magnitson  were 
added  as  additional  cosponscrs  of  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  258)  relating  to  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  activities  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  in  the  field  of 
airport  economics,  submitted  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRiT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Knowland, 
and  Mr.  KonnEDY)  on  February  6,  1958. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAUS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  Itrticles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KNOWUINI): 
Uncoln  Day  address  delivered  by  him  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  February  12.  1958. 
ByMr.BEALL: 
Address  delivered  by  blm  on  January  23. 
1958,  upon  receipt  of  the  first  Dlctlnguished 
Service    Award    of    the    Washington    Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
Address  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  de- 
livered at  dedication  of  a  new  liulldlng  at 
tTnlon   Junior   CoUege.   Ctanford,   N.  J..  o& 
February  9.  1958. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
Address    entitled    "America's    Abtindance 
and  World  Needs,"  by  Senator  Proxmirk  be- 
fore the  Church  World   Service  luncheon, 
Statler  Hotel.  December   5,   1957. 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
Transcript    of    proceedings   of   Dedicatory 
Prayer    Breakfast    at   the    Mayflower   Hotel. 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  <3,  1958. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CONFES- 
SIONS AND  POLICE  DETENTION  BY 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
MiNGS] .  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
has  to  be  out  of  the  city  this  week  on 
other  ofBcial  Senate  business,  but  has  re- 
quested that  an  announcement  be  made 
at  this  time  on  forthcoming  public  hear- 
ings by  the  subcommittee. 

The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee will  conduct  public  hearings 
on  the  subject.  Confessions  and  Police 
Detention,  on  Friday,  March  7,  1958,  and 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1958,  beginning  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  457,  Senate  OfBce 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  This  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  for  some  time  by 
the  su^ommlttee,  as  noted  in  Senate 
Report'^6.  23  last  year  and  Senate  Re- 


port No.  1203  this  year,  and  these  are  the 
first  practicable  dates  for  holding  haar- 
ings. 


lop 


NOTICE      OP      RESCHEDULING 

HEARINGS  ON  S.  1870.  RELATliSfG 
TO  THE  RENDITION  OP  MUSIQAL 
COMPOSITIONS  ON  COIN-OP±R- 
ATED  MACHINES  I 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President]  on 
behalf  of  the  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrighti  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  detire 
to  give  notice  that  the  hearings  prfvi- 
ously  scheduled  to  commence  on  Wednes- 
day, February  19,  and  to  contiiue 
through  Friday,  February  21,  1958.  on 
S.  1870,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1  (e!  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  i^^ith 
regard  to  the  rendition  of  musical  c*m- 
positions  on  coin-operated  machines, 
have  been  rescheduled  to  commence  at 
10  a.  m.,  in  room  424,  Senate  Office  Bufiild- 
ing,  on  Wednesday,  April  9,  and  to  oon- 
tinue  through  Friday,  April  11,  1958.1 

The  necessity  for  the  rescheduling  of 
these  hearings  is  occasioned  by  a  confiict 
In  dates.  The  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Comm^itee 
on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  already  commenced  hearfcgs 
which  are  now  scheduled  to  run  intojthe 
time  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Patoits, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  was  to  qave 
held  hearings  on  S.  1870.  It  is  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  hearings  already  com- 
menced should  be  concluded  prior  tolen- 
tering  upon  hearings  not  actually  betim. 

At  the  hearings  on  S.  1870  all  persons 
interested  in  the  proposed  legislation  jnay 
make  such  representations  as  majj  be 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  coiupsts 
Of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  CMr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Wiscoiisin 
[Ml-.  WiLET],  and  myself,  chairmai. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
bombing  attack  on  the  Tunisian  village 
of  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  was  shocking.  It 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  the  great  trkdi- 
tions  of  Prance.  I  cannot  believe  th|t  it 
was  an  act  of  the  French  people,  a  F>e^ple 
whose  sense  of  humanity  and  decenqy  is 
as  high  as  that  of  any  other  people  inithe 
world.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  are- 
sponsible  act  of  the  present  French  Re- 
public. For  all  its  difficulties,  French  of- 
ficials in  Paris  cannot  have  lost  Aeir 
awareness  of  right  and  wrong.  They 
cannot  have  so  forgotten  their  right  ous 
wrath  at  the  reprisals  taken  ags  Inst 
Prance  during  World  War  II  as  no^  to 
sanction  the  use  of  the  same  methods 
against  others.  < 

This  attack  on  the  helpless  in  a  JTu- 
nisian  village  was  not  an  act  of  France 
and  the  French  people.  It  was  an  adt  of 
madness  perpetrated  by  a  handful  of 
irresponsible  men  who  have  splattiired 
the  very  flag  they  purport  to  repre^nt, 
the  very  uniform  they  wear. 

No  matter  what  is  done  now,  It 
not  restore  the  innocent  dead  in  Tunisia. 
To  be  sure,  we  can  and  should  dep  ore 
the  incident.  To  be  sure,  this  country 
can  and  should  express  deep  regrets,  the 
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more  so  since  some  of  the  planes  th  at  car- 
ried out  the  attack  were  of  Anierican 
manufacture. 

Even  more,  however,  we  can  adt. 
can  adjust  our  policies  in  a  tiianner 
which  will  help  to  move  the  situation  in 
north  Africa  from  the  brink  of  cDiaos  to 
a  position  of  peace.  The  question i now  is 
to  find  a  means  out  of  the  impfsse  in 
which  this  grave  incident  has  placed 
France  and  Tunisia,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  the  I  whole 
Western  World  in  its  relations  witp  Arab 
peoples,  especially  with  those  (}f{  north 
Africa  who  are  closest  to  the  west  in 
outlook. 

The  key  to  the  difficulty,  and  th  e  basic 
cause  of  the  present  incident,  is  Algeria. 
Recent  statements  issued  by  the  A^erian 
national  liberation  front  show  &  grow- 
ing hostility  to  the  United  States.  The 
front  now  demands  that  our  bases  be  re- 
assessed— in  other  words,  be  r^ 
from  north  Africa.  This  mes 
course,  the  bases  in  Libya  and 
If  this  demand  were  to  be  fulf 
would  mean  that  NATO  would! 
grave  danger  of  encirclement;  it.  would 
mean  that  Cairo  would  become  th^  domi- 
nant Arab  base  in  north  Africa; I  and  it 
would  mean  that  the  way  for  luruier  in- 
tensive Soviet  penetration  would  be 
paved. 

In  these  clrcimistances,  we  cannot 
divorce  ourselves  from  what  is  occurring 
in  north  Africa.  So  long  as  the  dispute 
in  that  region  involved  only  France  and 
the  Algerian  nationalists,  that  might 
have  been  possible.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  bombing  incident  in  Tunisia 
has  turned  the  dispute  into  a  situation 
with  worldwide  implications  wh^ch  in- 
volve us  and  our  policies  in  many  Ways. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  must  aline  Its  policies  on 
north  Africa,  not  with  the  policies  of 
those  who  have  committed  this  act  in 
Tunisia,  but  with  the  finest  sentiments 
of  the  French  people  and  those  otf  other 
free  people  throughout  the  wond.  In 
the  case  of  the  immediate  incident,  this 
means  that  if  the  matter  is  refep-ed  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  once  the  facts 
are  established:  First,  this  ^untry 
Should  support,  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  by  diplomacy,  the  claims  of  the  in- 
nocent against  those  who  bombed,  for 
damages  to  property  and  persoi^s,  as  a 
resiUt  of  the  raid  on  Sakiet-Sidi-Voussef. 
as  well  as  other  appropriate  remedies; 
second,  this  country  should  support  the 
establishment  along  both  the  Tunisian- 
Algerian  and  the  Moroccan-Algerian 
border  of  limited  nations  emergency  pa- 
trols, similar  to  those  which  havfe  func- 
tioned so  effectively  on  the  Israeli- 
Egjrptian  frontier. 

These  are,  at  best,  suggestions  d  ^signed 
to  prevent  a  further  deterioratioii  of  4he 
situation  in  north  Africa.  The  need  Is 
deeper.  The  need  still  Is  for  p^ace  in 
Algeria — a  peace  that  satisfies  thd  decent 
people  of  that  region  and  of  France,  even 
if  it  does  not  please  those  who  rai<i  death 
with  the  terrorist  grenade  or  thei  bomb- 
ing plane.  Such  a  settlement  cbuld  be 
based  on  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
all  who  live  permanently  in  Algeif  a  have 
equal  rights  and  equal  obligations.  At 
this  late  date,  it  may  well  be  tha  it  will 
take  more  than  the  French  and  hQ  Al- 
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gerians  to  work  out  that  kind  of  solution 
tn  Algeria.  It  may  well  take  the  good 
cf3ccs  of  those  who,  disinterested  in  the 
immediate  situation,  desire  the  friend- 
ship of  both,  and  whose  friendship  is 
sought  by  both. 

If  this  can  be  done,  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Franco -Txmisian  affair  and  the 
question  of  Algeria  can  be  settled  outside 
the  United  Nations,  by  the  mterested 
parties  themselves.  If  this  hope  can  be- 
come a  fact,  it  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  those  immediately  concerned,  as  well 
as  the  best  interests  of  those  at  a  distance 
who  are  concerned.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
tragedy  befell  Tunisia  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  last  Saturday.  In  a  single  act 
of  idiocy,  the  Tunisian  market  town  of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  was  the  victim  of 
a  premeditated  attack  by  French  fliers 
using  American-made  planes,  raining 
death  and  desti'uction  on  the  town  hall, 
the  post  office,  a  school.  84  shops,  and  2 
Red  Cross  trucks  canring  Swiss  license 
plates.  A  total  of  68  persons  dead,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  and  a  hun- 
dred wounded  were  left  when  the  B-26's 
and  Corsairs  retired  across  the  border 
into  that  other  scene  of  terror  and  death, 
Algeria. 

We  have  been  wringing  our  hands  over 
French  colonial  policies  for  years.  We 
wrung  our  hands  over  them  during  Uie 
bloody  holocaust  of  Indochina,  and  there 
proved  to  be  no  solution  for  that  problem 
until  the  French  themselves  gradually 
tired  of  the  accumulation  of  bitterness 
and  bloodshed,  tears,  and  treasure,  which 
that  fruitless  holding  operation  cost. 

But  the  lessons  of  Indochina  appar- 
ently have  not  been  learned  in  nortii 
Africa.  Many  of  us  for  months  have 
hoped  against  hope  that  a  decent  basis 
of  close  and  endming  relations  could 
be  forged  by  the  French  and  her  former 
north  African  possessions.  The  natural 
interests  of  Morocco  and  Tunisia  still 
lie  in  a  close  association  with  France. 
The  chances  of  salvaging  anything  con- 
structive from  the  Algerian  crisis  also 
lie.  or  lay  until  last  weekend,  with  en- 
lightened compromise  from  Paris. 

Tlie  quagmire  of  Algeria  has  seemed 
imending  enough.  Against  increasing 
pressiu^  of  world  oplnioa,  including  lib- 
eral opinion  in  Prance  itself,  the  French 
Government  has  insisted  on  treating  Al- 
geria as  a  domestic  matter.  But  the 
desperate  and  hotheaded  action  of  the 
French  Air  Force  last  Saturday  is  almost 
a  transparent  indication  that  the  French 
are  determined  to  act  against  their  own 
best  interests. 

The  Tunisian  market  day  bombing 
has  done  more  than  anything  before  to 
internationalize  Mae  Algerian  problem, 
precisely  the  thing  Paris  has  been  trying 
to  avoid. 

Like  a  stone  dropped  into  a  huge 
pond,  the  ever-wideidDg  ripples  from 
the  Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef  bombmg  are 
spreading  out  to  ever  greater  catas- 
trophe for  the  entire  western  position 
and  to  ev^  greater  possibilities  for 
Soviet  dipl<Hnacy. 

The  President  <rf  Tunisia.  Habib 
Bourguiba,  hsis  been  desperately  trying 
to  maintain  his  friendship  for  the  West 
in  recent  months.    A  week  ago,  before 


the  bombing,  he  said  that  he  needed 
something  more  than  the  pretty  cy^ 
of  Mr.  Dulles  to  maintain  that  relation- 
ship. Tuesday,  Mr.  Bourguiba's  Destour 
Party  newspaper  said: 

Hard  reality  Is  teaching  us  each  day  that 
to  hang  on  to  the  West  only  produces  a 
harvest  of  rebuffs  and  hunxlliatlonB  and.  be- 
tween gestures  of  charity,  bombs.  For  the 
B-aS's  and  Corsairs  which  sowed  death 
Saturday  morning  were  American  as  much 
as  they  were  French.  One  thing  is  clear. 
To  be  rerpected  In  1958  means  one  must  no 
longer  be  a  friend  of  the  West. 

We  cannot  wring  our  hands  on  such 
matters  forever,  disagreeable  as  it  al- 
ways is  to  talk  man  to  man  with  one 
of  our  closest  allies  about  a  problem  as 
explosive  and  sensitive  as  this  one.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  time  for  such  a  man-to- 
man talk  with  our  French  friends. 
What  we  must  tell  them  is  also,  I  think, 
quite  clear: 

It  is  always  a  cruel  process  to  relin- 
quish an  empire,  but  some  wajrs  of  do- 
ing it  are  better  than  others.  Indochina 
proved  a  tragic  military  holocaust.  Al- 
geria has  already  become  another. 

Prance  is  not  the  only  western  power 
which  has  an  interest  in  the  development 
of  stable,  peaceful  governments  in  north 
Africa.  The  interests  of  NATO,  and 
more  than  that,  the  interests  of  the  Free 
World,  demand  positive,  constructive 
steps  to  solve  the  north  African  colonial 
controvCTsy.  We  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  good  friends  of  France  in 
the  West,  do  not  intend  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  drawn  along  with  French 
policy  into  a  descending  spiral  of  hatred 
and  hopelessness  in  north  Africa.  That 
is  what  needs  to  be  said  to  our  French 
allies. 

A  famous  Frenchman.  Clemenceau, 
once  said  that  war  was  too  serious  an 
affair  to  be  entrusted  to  generals. 
Frexich  generals  have  Just  proved  this 
once  more. 

The  strategic,  political,  and  moral  po- 
sition of  the  West  Ls  far  too  important 
to  be  tied  to  the  kite  of  F!%nch  military 
decisions  for  which  even  the  French 
Foreign  Office  disclaims  responsibility. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the 
f  rieidshlp  of  a  Bourgtiiba  at  the  whim  of 
a  handful  of  French  pilots  with  lethal 
weapons  in  their  hands. 

The  world  is  not  Interested  in  explana- 
tions from  Paris  at  the  moment.  It  is 
interested  in  amends. 

The  United  States,  in  Its  own  best  in- 
terests and  in  the  interests  of  the  Free 
World,  will  no  longer  pull  French  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire  at  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  Algerian  question. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  we  are  interested 
in  amends  for  the  Tunisian  attack,  so 
we  are  interested  in  a  fair  and  construc- 
tive settlement  of  the  Algerian  issue.  We 
should  support  inclusion  of  this  item  on 
the  United  Nations  agenda,  and  redouble 
our  efforts  to  conciliate  and  mediate. 

I  would  go  further.  Under  our  NATO 
arrangements  with  Prance,  France  has 
no  right  to  use  equipment  furnished  for 
NATO  defense  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  planes  were  used  last  Saturday.  I 
have  checked  at  the  State  Department. 
only  to  learn  that  the  B-26's  used  in  the 
attack  were  apparently  purchased  by 
France,  without  any  strings  attached. 


The  F4U7  Corsairs,  however,  were  ap- 
parently donated  to  Prance  un<!ler  our 
mutual  defense  assistance  program, 
which  provides  that  the  equipment  shall 
be  used  for  NATO  purposes. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  we  should 
have  raised  with  the  French  long  ago 
this  question  of  the  use  of  NATO  equip- 
ment in  Algeria.  The  French  have  al- 
ways claimed  that  Algeria  was  within 
the  NATO  sphere,  however,  and  for  that 
reason  the  State  Department  has  never 
protested.  But  Tiuiisia  is  not  in  the 
NATO  area,  and  I  think  the  question 
should  now  be  raised. 

Under  section  511  (c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  the  United  States 
has  reserved  the  right  to  request  the 
return  of  NATO  equipment  donated  by 
\is  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  use  of  the  Cor- 
sairs in  the  Tunisian  attack  is  prima 
facie  evidence,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  this  equipment  is  not  considered 
by  the  French  to  be  needed  for  NATO 
purposes.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  inform  the  French  Government 
that  the  NATO  equipment  used  in  last 
Saturday's  attack  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  disposition  elsewhere 
in  conformance  with  NATO  objectives. 

I  also  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
conveyed  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  Tunisia,  and,  may  I  say,  re- 
newed oiu-  bonds  of  friendship  to  the 
President  of  Tunisia. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest,  be- 
cause of  my  own  concern  with  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  to  the  remarks  this 
morning  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Mansfisu)]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrtt],  (m  the  sub- 
ject of  the  French  bombing  of  a  village 
m  Tunisia. 

I  believe  we  must  be  very  precise  on 
this  subject,  as  my  colleagues  have  tried 
to  be.    We  must  be  precise  in  this  way,  ^ 
namely,  that  we  need  a  specific  policy 
for  our  country. 

There  appeared  In  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune,  on  February  11.  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Sad  Error,"  which  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
PKjlnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record* 
as  follows: 

A  Sad  ButoK 

The  whole  Free  World  will  agree  wltli 
French  Foreign  Minister  Plneau  that  Um 
bcxnblng  of  a  Tunisian  village  was  a  "smI 
error."  It  is  an  error  that  co«t  the  Uve« 
of  74  civilians  and  Injured  102  others.  More- 
over, the  Foreign  Minister  himself  now  con- 
cedes that  General  SaUn's  communique — 
claiming  that  only  military  objectirea  were 
hit — "does  not  correapond  to  the  facts." 

"There  is  no  doubt,  I'm  afraid."  Mr. 
Pineau  told  Joseph  Alsop,  "that  almost  the 
whole  village  was  destroyed." 

President  Elsenhower  and  Secretary  Dullei 
have  expressed  the  deep  concern  that  all 
Americans  feel  ov«r  tKIa  tragedy,  particu- 
larly since  United  States-built  planes  were 
used  In  the  raids.  Senator  Kmowulks,  not- 
ing that  Tunisia  is  a  member  of  the  U.  N.. 
spoke  the  feeling  of  many  in  saying:  "The 
U.  N.  canhot  have  one  rule  for  small  aggres- 
sors and  another  tot  the  large  ones." 
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Tbe  one  cheering  note  in  what  la  other- 
Wise  a  ghastly  mess  Is  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment Itself  was  apparently  not  aware  of 
tae  planned  operation.  It  may  seem  un- 
likely that  this  could  happen,  but  actually 
It  did  occur  In  a  situation  as  confused  as  the 
Tunisian  war. 

Because  French  forces  are  frettuently  at- 
trxjked  by  rebels  who  flee  into  Tunisia  as  a 
"protected  sanctuary,"  the  French  some  time 
ago  authorized  "hot  pursuit"  in  Tunisian 
bjrder  areas.  A  French  patrol  was  shot  up  3 
weeks  ago  near  Saklet-Stdl-Toussef  with  15 
dead  and  4  kidnaped.  An  electrified  barbed 
wire  fence  was  set  up  at  the  border;  in  the 
past  10  days  3  planes  patrolling  it  bave  been 
struck,  over  Algeria,  by  heavy  machlnegun 
Arc  from  inside  Tunisia.  What  may  have 
happened  is  that  a  mission  was  authorized 
to  wipe  out  the  machlnegun  nest,  but  that 
the  men  who  carried  It  out  exceeded  their 
orders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
of  them  have  been  fighting  for  10  years,  have 
bitter  memories  of  the  Chinese  "sanctuary" 
which  protected  Ho  Chi  Minh'a  forces  in 
ludochina,  and  also  have  an  understandable 
hatred  toward  those  who  have  killed  so 
many  of  their  comrades.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  Justify  what  was  done;  it  does  help 
explain  It. 

The  wisest  thing  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  do  now  is  to  admit  Its  error,  to 
make  public  apologies  for  It,  and  to  take 
swift  action  to  pay  damages  to  TXinisia  and 
to  provide  other  relief  for  the  survivors.  By 
the  same  token  President  Bourguiba  should 
police  his  own  borders  more  effectively,  halt 
the  shooting  at  French  planes,  and  stop  giv- 
ing sanctuary  to  rebels. 

The  President  has  already  dispatched  our 
Ambassador  to  Tunisia,  G.  IjewUi  Jones,  to 
Inspect  the  bombed  village.  He  and  Secre- 
tary Dulles  have  discussed,  among  other 
things,  a  n.  N.  observation  team  to  police 
this  troubled  border.  Something  of  this 
sort  certainly  ought  to  be  attempted,  and 
soon. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  business  is 
the  free  ride  it  gives  to  Nasser  and  all  other 
hate-the-west  propagandists  being  manip- 
ulated by  Soviet  experts. 

Because  of  this  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  help  the  stricken  people  of  Saklet-Sidi- 
TouBsef.  We  urge  the  President  to  send 
planes  with  food,  clothing  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  treat  It  as  a  disaster  area.  For 
what  happened  there  was  certainly  a  dis- 
aster— for  the  people  of  the  village,  and  for 
the  whole  Free  World. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  the  editorial  states, 
we  should  at  least  show  oiir  sympathy  by 
direct  aid  to  the  people  who  have  been 
bereaved. 

The  other  way  to  do  it  Is  this — and 
again  I  say  we  must  be  precise  in  this 
regard:  Whatever  the  American  policy 
has  been  in  the  past,  it  must  now  be 
changed  to  provide  that  we  use  every 
organization  of  Government  to  bring 
about  mediation  of  this  dispute  in  the 
United  Nations. 

I  still  think  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  effective  in  Indonesia,  which  was 
effective  in  Palestine,  and  which  was  ef- 
fective in  other  areas  of  the  world,  can 
be  effective  in  this  Tunisian  situation 
here. 

At  one  time  we  voted  against  the  con- 
sideration of  this  issue  by  the  General 
Assembly.  We  have  to  be  foursquare 
about  it.  We  have  to  make  as  a  major 
item  of  Government  policy  the  fact  that 
every  organ  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  used  to  bring  about  the  end  of  this 
dispute. 


This  is  a  clear  and  precise  preced^t 
and  demands  an  orderly  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  ilse 
will  do.  There  seems  to  be,  in  my  oi  in 
Ion,  no  quicker  or  better  method  of  pip- 
proach. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 


iNp: 


PENDENCE     PROCLAMATION 
LITHUANIA 


E- 
OF 


Mr.  IVES,  Mr.  President,  nearly  18 
years  have  passed  since  the  barblirlc 
hordes  of  Soviet  Russia  swept  through 
Lithuania,  a  small  but  signilicant  Ifind 
of  freedom,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  incorporated  into  the  Commi 
empire.  At  this  time,  however,  \e\ 
note  a  happier  occasion  in  the  hlj 
of  Lithuania,  for  it  was  40  years  jago 
that  her  freedom-loving  peoples  fro- 
claimed  their  independence. 

There  is  a  tie  between  these  (two 
events,  a  most  imp>ortant  tie.  For  [the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  event  of  40 
years  ago,  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence, daily  threatens  the  more  re- 
cent development,  that  of  enslaveiaent 
by  Russia.  Sooner  or  later,  that  sftirit 
will  again  prevail,  and  Lithuanians  Iwill 
once  again  know  liberty's  blessings. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  seizvire  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  thcSovfet  Union.  Thus,  a$  we 
pause  to  commemorate  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  independence  dec- 
laration, let  us  remind  the  world  that  this 
great  Nation  continues  to  regard  the  ^1- 
tic  States  as  sovereign  nations,  looking 
to  the  day  when  they  will  again  be  as 
independent  in  fact  as  they  are  toda«r  in 
the  hearts  of  their  peoples.  T 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  od  the 
16th  of  February  millions  of  Amencan 
hearts  will  turn  with  a  longing  tovfard 
Lithuania.  That  date  will  be  an  atmi- 
versary  of  independence  of  a  coimtry  no 
longer  free,  but  of  a  people  who.  hating 
known  suffering  and  subjugation  thrcfugh 
dark  pages  of  history,  have  faith  land 
hope  that  the  justice  of  a  brighter  llour 
Will  return  again.  7 

The  same  history  proves  the  Lifhu- 
anians  a  race  of  character,  culture,  and 
courage.  They  cling  to  the  glorie$  of 
their  language  and  they  maintain! the 
traditions  that  have  been  theirs  since 
before  the  Christian  era.  1 

Americans  of  eveiTr  race  share  both 
the  sorrow  and  the  aspirations  of Ithe 
people  of  Lithuania.  For  Americi  is 
grateful  for  the  contributions  that  »ien 
and  women  of  Lithuanian  blood  have 
made  to  our  common  strength.  | 

In  the  first  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions, in  our  schools  and  sports,  jour 
professions  and  our  Armed  Forces,  ef ery 
State  has  a  proud  record  of  the  boys  ^nd 
girls  who  have  achieved  fame  for  tl 
selves  and  for  America. 

We  salute  Lithuania,  which  becami  an 
independent  land  four  centuries  before 
America  was  discovered.  We  synipa- 
thize  with  Lithuania,  which  lost  its]  in- 
dependence in  1795,  even  as  these  Unted 
States  started  on  their  journey.  We 
look  back  to  February  16,  1918,  wlien 
Lithuania  stood  forth  an  independent 
nation  once  again.  And  again  we  bor- 
row in  the  distress  of  these  past  18  yeiars. 


when  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  abd  the 
broken  promises  of  great  nation^  bring 
oppression  to  a  great  people.  i 

They  have  a  faith  that  the  Soviet  can 
never  destroy.  They  have  a  oourage 
that  the  Soviet  can  never  vanquish. 
Lithuania  has  a  character  that  will  sur- 
vive when  all  the  fraud  and  force  and 
fear  of  Godless  tsrrants  will  have  van- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Loyal 
Lithuania,  we  salute  you  on  ycur  in- 
dependence day,  and  we  pray  for  ihe  day 
when  you  shall  truly  be  free. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  tlie  year 
1918  gave  birth  to  a  large  numberjof  new 
national  states.  Many  of  these  were 
subdued  long  ago  and  were  subhierged 
within  large  and  inclusive  empirjes,  and 
for  centuries  they  had  ceased  to 
pendent  and  sovereign  nations, 
rope  alone  there  were  half  of 
such  national  groups:  the  Czecl 
and  Ukrainians,  Estonians,  Lat\ 
Lithuanians  were  among  these, 
the  First  World  War  was  drawii 
close,  many  of  these  national  grou(ps  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  attained 
their  freedom,  and  became  sovereign 
states.  Among  them  was  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  [ 

Prior  to  that  date,  for  more  bian  a 
himdred  years,  Lithuanians  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  and  as 
subjects  of  autocratic  czars  they  suf- 
fered all  sorts  of  hardships,  yet  under 
most  oppressive  conditions  thejf  man- 
aged to  preserve  many  of  their  iktional 
traditions  and  clung  steadfastly  to  the 
idea  of  national  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. In  1918,  when  that  autocratic  re- 
gime was  shattered,  they  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  February  16. 

Today,  we  paid  tribute  to  Litihuania 
and  the  40th  anniversary  of  that  great 
historic  event.  Even  though,  and  most 
imfortunately.  that  independency  is  no 
more  and  liberty-loving  Lithuanians 
have  been  suffering,  for  more  than  17 
years,  imder  totalitarian  tyranny,  yet 
that  day  remains  as  a  living  symbol  for 
all  Lithuanians,  particularly  for  those 
living  under  Communist  bondage  In  their 
native  land.  Under  tsrranny  and  Inde- 
scribable hardships  they  cannot  observe 
this  memorable  day,  but  they  eS\l  pray 
for  the  regaining  of  their  freedt^m.  In 
observing  this  day,  the  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  echo  their  genuine 
sentiments  and  ardently  hope  that  some 
day  and  soon  they  will  celebrate  their 
independence  day  in  their  beloved  home- 
land. I 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  IJ  should 
like  to  add  my  comments  to  tnose  of 
other  Senators  in  paying  tributej  to  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Lithuaniaii  inde- 
pendence, an  independence  relatively 
short  lived  in  fact,  but  long  lived  and 
living  forever  in  the  hearts  of  thdse  who 
cherish  liberty  above  enslavement,  and 
freedom  above  the  tyranny  imp<>sed  by 
imperialistic  masters.  Those  who,  like 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  IvesI.  and  my  other  col- 
leagues, who  commemorate  this  event  in 
the  United  States  are  performing  a  dual 
service — they  keep  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  Americans  a  small  coimtry  whose  lib- 
erty was  forfeited  through  agreement 
between  Nazi  and  Communist  totalitar- 
ian powers,  and  they  remind  th«  world 
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that  Lithuanian  independence  is  a  real 
expectation  for  the  future  more  than  a 
mere  memory  of  the  past. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Sunday,  February  16.  is  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  proclsmiation  of  in- 
dependence by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
We  in  America  are  proud  to  Join  with 
free  Lithuanians  everywhere  in  the  cele- 
bration of  this  glorious  day.  Although 
their  nation  was  treacherously  seized 
by  Russia,  the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people  have  not  conceded  that  the  Soviet 
tyranny  is  anything  more  than  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon. 

To  these  brave  people,  who  made  such 
magnificent  strides  as  a  free  nation,  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
friendship;  and  we  hope  with  all  of 
them  that  the  day  when  once  again  they 
will  be  welcomed  into  the  family  of 
free  nations  will  soon  dawn. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  February 
16,  1958.  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  It  is  a  sad 
day  of  commemoration,  for  the  light  of 
liberty,  rekindled  just  40  years  ago,  and 
shining  so  brightly,  was  extinguished 
once  more  on  June  15, 1940.  It  was  then 
that  brave  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
Soviet  Russian  forces.  This  was  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  treaty  of  1926.  This 
was  in  direct  violation  of  all  treaties — 
the  peace  pact,  the  nonaggression  pact, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  pact  with 
Russia  with  a  guarantee  of  Lithuanian 
independence  and  of  Russian  noninter- 
ference in  the  domestic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic order  of  that  country — a  treaty 
which  is  still  in  force  between  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  that  dark  day  of  June  in  1940, 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  either  brutally  deported  to  Soviet 
labor  camp>s  or  have  been  annihilated. 
The  population  of  Lithuania,  through 
these  inhuman  methods,  has  been  re- 
duced from  around  3,000,000  to  half  of 
that  number. 

Lithuanian  statehood  dates  back  to 
the  year  1200  A.  D.  It  has  a  magnificent 
historical  record  of  tolerance,  of  indi- 
vidual and  cultural  liberty.  Throughout 
the  centuries  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  made  for 
basic  human  rights,  for  human  dignity, 
for  freedom  of  the  press  and  religion. 

First  under  Nazi  domination  and  then 
under  Soviet  oppression,  the  light  of  lib- 
erty has  been  dimmed.  It  still  fiickers. 
however,  and  will  some  day  flare  Into 
brilliance  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Lithu- 
anian history  is  rife  with  a  constant  war 
for  freedom.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
Lithuania  was  a  powerful  state.  She 
successfully  defended  herself  against  the 
Germans,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Tartars. 
Finally  in  1795.  Lithuania  lost  her  free- 
dom to  czarist  Russia.  From  that  date 
until  1918  Lithuania  was  at  constant  war 
with  Russia  and  Germany  to  regain  her 
lost  liberty  and  freedom. 

On  February  16,  1918.  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Germany,  and  other  na- 
tions recognized  the  independence  of 
Lithuania,  with  Russia  giving  up  all 
claims  to  that  nation. 

It  was  during  these  few  short  years  of 
freedom  that  Lithuania  contributed  so 


much  of  culture  and  industry  to  the 
world.  Today  her  industries  have  been 
depleted  and  ravaged.  Her  culture  lies 
prostrate  under  the  heel  of  a  cruel  dic- 
tatorship which  hopes  to  stamp  out  her 
national  life  forever.  Her  young  people 
are  forced  into  Communist  schools.  Her 
young  men  are  Impressed  into  the  Rus- 
sian armed  forces.  Her  religious  life  is 
all  but  extinct. 

But  despite  this  sad  and  shocking  pic- 
ture, all  hope  is  not  lost  for  these  brave 
people.  History  has  sho>Mi  that  any 
regime  built  on  a  foundation  of  the 
murder,  pillage,  and  misery  of  innocent 
people  cannot  and  will  not  endure. 

Aa  we  Join  today  with  all  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  commemorating  this  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence, 
we  give  thanks  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
own  beloved  country  by  the  fierce  love 
for  liberty  each  has  Inherited  and  by  the 
skills  which  they  have  so  generously  con- 
tributed to  our  own  welfare. 

May  all  of  us  join  our  prayers  to  their 
own  that  the  day  of  deliverance  for 
Lithuania  will  soon  be  realized  and  that 
the  light  of  freedom  will  glow  once  more 
over  that  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Sim- 
day,  February  16,  will  mark  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  a  free 
and  independent  government  in  Lithu- 
ania. This  liberty-loving  nation  is  now 
under  Soviet  domination  and  its  people 
are  unable  to  observe  tliis  anniversary, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  remind  the  Free 
World  nations  of  the  bravery  and  courage 
of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  free  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  was  established  February 
16.  1918.  as  a  direct  result  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  famous  Declaration 
of  14  Points,  which  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination. 

The  establishment  of  the  republic 
marked  the  end  of  123  years  of  Lithu- 
anian servitude  to  Imperial  Russian 
rule.  However,  the  republic  enjoyed  only 
22  years  of  free  national  creative  expres- 
sion, and  then  was  cruelly  invaded  by  the 
Soviet  Army,  bringing  a  new  Russian 
imperialism  and  Communist  tyranny  to 
this  struggling  nation. 

As  freedom-loving  people,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  an  obligation  to  insist  that 
Soviet  Russia  restore  the  independence 
and  national  sovereignty  of  the  Republic, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Department  of  State 
remain  steadfast  in  refusing  recognition 
to  the  Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
Also,  here  in  America  we  are  proud  of 
the  high  cultural  attainments  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation's  welfare  by 
Lithuanian  Americans  and  their  preser- 
vation of  the  cultural  heritage  of  Lithu- 
ania, whose  language  and  literature  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Western  World. 
We  extend  to  them  and  to  Lithuanians 
everywhere  our  sincere  best  wishes  and 
hopes  that  once  again  the  RepubUc  of 
Lithuania  will  take  its  rightful  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  commnnorating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  .ordned  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Statskkmt  BT  SxirATOB  Patwb 

Sunday,  February  16,  will  mark  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  This  anniversary  serves 
to  focus  our  attention  onoe  again  on  the 
fact  that  since  1940  Lithuania  has  been 
unable  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of 
a  free  nation. 

Lithuania's  tragedy  is  representative  of  the 
great  plight  of  our  time — the  sinister  domi- 
nation of  small  and  independent  nations  by 
an  Imperialistic  Soviet  conspiracy,  a  con- 
spiracy which  Is  subtle  because  It  Is  masked 
by  the  perverted  ideals  of  international  com- 
munism, but  a  conspiracy  which  la  also  all 
too  overt,  as  was  demonstrated  over  a  year 
ago  In  Hungary. 

May  we  never  forget  that  the  Uthuanlan 
people  were  once  free.  To  forget  would  be 
inviting  disaster.  To  forget  would  be  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  similar  tragedy  of  our 
own.  Instead,  let  us  in  America  always  re- 
member that  the  spirit  of  Uberty  oontinuee 
to  Uve  in  the  hearts  of  these  valiant  people. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  join  with  the 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  la 
commemorating  this  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence. It  Is  with  heavy  heart  that  we 
take  cognizance  of  the  present  plight  of  their 
homeland,  but  It  U  with  hope  and  detennl- 
natlon  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  future 
which  will  witness  the  rebirth  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania  and  the  other  enslaved 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
a  heavy  but  also  a  hopeful  heart  that 
I  rise  today  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  will  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence. 

My  heai^  is  heavy.  t>ecause  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  gallant  nation  was  so 
short  lived.  But  at  the  same  time,  my 
heart  is  hopeful,  because  history  teaches 
us  that  slavery  will  not  endure  forever.. 

History  also  teaches  us.  Mr.  President, 
that  freedom  is  indivisible.    So  long  as 
any  part  of  the  human  race  is  denied' 
its  freedom,  the  rest  of  the  human  race 
will  not  be  entirely  secure  in  its  freedom. 

The  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  sword. 
Although  the  Lithuanian  nation  is  today 
in  the  grip  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  the 
Lithuanian  spirit  is  as  undaunted  and 
untrammeled  as  ever. 

So  long  as  this  spirit  siu-vivss,  so  long 
as  faith  lasts,  there  will  be  grounds  for 
hope,  regardless  of  how  distant  the  day 
of  liberation  may  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
felicitous  that  Bishop  Brizgys,  of  the 
Lithuanian  Church,  should  have  been 
with  us  this  morning  to  open  the  Senate 
session  with  prayer. 

This  week  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence.  Though 
the  Lithuanian  people  have  not  known 
freedom  for  18  years,  their  claim  to  in- 
dependence has  never  been  broken  by 
the  long  interval  of  Russian  oppression. 
The  United  States  has  never  accorded 
diplomatic  acknowledgment  to  the  Rus- 
sian annexation  of  this  Baltic  State. 
Through  the  Voice  of  America  and  our 
refugee  programs,  we  have  continued  to 
recognize  the  distinctive  national  herit- 
age and  existence  of  Lithuania.  Long  as 
have  been  the  years  of  Lithuanian  sub- 
mergence, we  cannot  slacken  in  our  de- 
termination that  the  national  and  cul- 
tural ideals  of  Lithuania  be  reinforced 
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by  a  political  restoration.  On  February 
16,  l&18y  more  than  one  century  of  Rus- 
sian domination  came  to  an  end.  Forty 
years  later  we  must  once  again  remem- 
ber that  the  vital  ^ark  of  freedom  has 
not  been  extinguished  among  Lithua- 
nians. Their  cause  remains  our  cause 
and  their  hopes  more  than  ever  remain 
our  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  »lc  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  there  be  inserted  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  letter  recently  delivered  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  behalf  of  the 
national  Lithuanian-American  student 
and  youth  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FCBBXTAKT    16.    1958. 

The  Pnsinnrr  op  thb 

Uhitis  Statbs  or  Amxsica, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  On  tbe  occaaton  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  ^e  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian 
independence  we  wish  reapectnilly  to  point 
cut  the  lesson  of  the  experience  of  the  Baltic 
States  In  general  and  of  Lithuania  In  partlc-  , 
ular  In  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Interwar  period.  This  expert*' 
ence  conclusively  shows  the  vain  hopes  of  the 
possibility  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  gives  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  the  continuous  disregard  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  its  solemn  international 
eommltmenta  and  agreements.  Despite  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  and  of  non- 
aggression  concluded  with  the  Baltic  States 
and  solemn  assurances  of  noninterference  in 
their  domestic  affairs,  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  these  treaties,  obliga- 
tions, and  pledges  Invaded  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries and  forcibly  Incorporated  them  into  the 
U.  S.  8.  R. 

Neitlier  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
free  country  has  ever  recognized  this  act  of 
violence.  On  the  contrary  they  denounced 
It  for  what  it  actuaUy  was — and  act  of  brutal 
aggression  in  complete  disregard  of  interna- 
tional law  and  Soviet  commitments.  The 
policy  of  nonrecognltion  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  World  of  these  Illegal  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  give  a  ray  of  hope  to  aU 
of  the  Soviet  enslaved  nations  and  maintains 
their  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Soviet  op- 
pression. 

On  our  part  we  clearly  see  the  close  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  United 
States  poUcy  not  to  recognize  the  effects  of 
these  acts  of  aggression  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
j>os8iblllty  of  the  restoration  of  their  inde- 
pendence. We  hold  that  any  recognition  of 
the  present  status  quo  in  the  Baltic  cotm- 
tries  by  the  United  States  could  Imply  the 
recognition  of  the  results  of  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  Justice.  This 
should  not  be  done  inasmuch  as  the  length 
of  oppression  does  not  change  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  Soviet  crime,  nor  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  enslaved  peoples,  nor 
finally  provide  any  legal  or  moral  grounds  to 
justify  an  act  of  violence. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  leading  power  in  the 
Free  World  Is  not  going  to  change  its  long- 
standing position  in  regard  to  the  perfidious 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic 
araa.  To  the  contrary  we  flrmly  believe  that 
the  United  States  as  the  moral  leader  of  the 
Free  World  will  support  by  all  possible  means 
the  struggle  of  many  millions  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples  for  freedom  and  for  the  right- 
ing of  the  international  wrongs  done  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  also  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
present  position  of  leadership  of  the  United 
States  would  be  best  strengthened  through 
an  unequivocal,  clear,  and  positive  restate- 
ment of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  of 


tbe  longstanding  policy  of  nonrecognltion 
of  the  Soviet  domination  In  Eastern  Bufope 
in  general  and  the  occupation  of  the  BSltlc 
States  in  particular.  The  U.  13.  S.  B.  further- 
more should  be  induced  to  withdraw,  its 
occupying  forces  and  agents  from  the  B^tlc 
States  and  permit  free  elections  under  ln|ter- 
nattonal  control. 

One  of  the  effective  ways  to  oonntf^act 
the  newest  Soviet  cold  war  offensive  w#uld 
be  the  Intensification  of  a  consistent,  posi- 
tive, and  courageous  policy  of  support  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  captive  coun- 
tries by  the  United  States.  Such  policy 
should  expose  the  real  motives  of  the  pres- 
ent Soviet  peace  offensive,  reveal  the 
objectives  of  conununlsm  in  the  un< 
mitted  countries,  and  remind  the  mei 
of  NATO  the  fate  of  the  countries  whose 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  not 
based  on  the  position  of  strength  and  unity. 
backed  by  a  well-organized  collective  de- 
fense. But  most  of  all  such  United  States 
policy  would  keep  alive  the  hope  and  sspl- 
ratlons  of  the  captive  nations  to  regain  t|helr 
Independence  thereby  weakening  the  pdHtl- 
cal  "and  economic  power  of  tbe  Soviet  em- 
pire. I 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Lithuanian  Independence  and  stanch 
fights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  ihelr 
survival  are  Important  reminders  to  e'^ery- 
one  that  despite  the  foreign  oppression 
liberty  and  Justice  imder  law  are  the  most 
cherished  principles  and  moral  value64  It 
Is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  all  peoples 
to  review  their  belief  and  struggle  for  the 
inunedlate  implementation  of  human  rights 
and  freedom  and  due  respect  for  treaties 
concluded  under  the  international  law.  We 
hope  that  these  principles  would  con^nue 
to  be  uncompromisingly  adhered  to  by]  the 
governments  of  the  Free  World  and  eitab- 
Ushed  everywhere  through  the  efforts  o]  the 
free  nations  tmder  the  leadership  of  tbe 
United  States. 

We  wholeheartedly  support.  Mr.  IVesi- 
dent.  your  attitude  toward  the  present)  sit- 
uation in  Eastern  Europe,  as  expresseil  In 
your  letter  of  January  12,  1958,  to  the  S  »vlet 
Government.  We  respectfully  ask  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  stand  firmly  on  your  prop  )6al8 
as  stated  in  this  letter,  and  to  refui  b  to 
participate  in  a  conference  with  the  S  rvlet 
leaders,  unless  they  agree  to  place  on  the 
conference  agenda  and  to  discuss  the  cfaea- 
tlon  of  the  independence  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
tured countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  andipar- 
ticularly  of  the  Baltic  States. 
Most  respectfully  yours. 

The  RlPRKSENTATlV^S  OF  THE  NaTI< 
AL  LrrHUANIAN-AMEXICAN  STXTOBfT 
AMD    YOVTH    OSCAIOZATXOirS.        T 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  ifter 
more  than  a  century  of  Russian  occu- 
pation and  three  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  insurrection  against  the  alien  occu- 
piers, the  Republic  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed Its  Independence  at  Vilna  on 
February  16,  1918 — 40  short  years  lago. 

The  life  of  Lithuania  as  a  free  repub 
lie  was  uncommonly  short.    In  the 
of  the  infamous  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 
ania  was  engulfed  by  the  Red  ti( 
Communist  power. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastl: 
fused  to  recognize  the  cowardly  usi 
tlon  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lithi 
Repubhc  by  the  Soviet  Union;  thi 
ficially.  Lithuania  lives  on  in  spite  of  its 
fate  at  the  hands  of  a  brutal  oppressor. 

In  a  historical  sense,  it  would  bejdif- 
flcult  to  match  Lithuania's  tribulations 
with  those  of  any  other  coimtry  on 
earth.  Yet.  despite  all  the  suffering  and 
misery,  the  Lithuanian  spirit  rematined 
unbroken.  Even  today,  under  the  ty  ran- 
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ny  of  the  most  cruel  of  all  oppressors, 
the  Lithuanian  nation  manages  to  keep 
the  precious  light  of  liberty  aflime  in 
the  bosoms  of  her  sons  and  daui|hters. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  pei»ple  of 
United  States  join  free  Llthqanians 
everywhere  in  commemorating  tl>e  40th 
armiversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic.  I  believe  I  express 
the  conviction  of  us  all  that  thd  tribu- 
lations of  the  Lithuanian  people  will 
soon  come  to  an  end  and  that  a|i  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  Republic  df  Lith- 
uania will  again  be  able  to  tkke  its 
rightful  position  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  this  world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
and.  indeed,  with  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  in  paying  I  tribute 
to  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence.  We  who  enjoy  th^  price- 
less gift  of  freedom  must  speak  on  this 
occasion  for  a  nation  which  his  been 
silenced  by  tyranny.  i 

A  tragic  twist  of  history  ha^  made 
Lithuanian  independence  short-UJved.  In 
the  13th  century  a  dozen  or  so  princi- 
palities were  united  into  a  small  nation 
which,  in  the  following  centuries,  en- 
dured the  almost  constant  encroach- 
ments of  other,  far  larger  countries. 
Throughout  this  dark  period  the  hope  of 
eventual  independence  burned  bHshtly, 
and  finally,  on  February  16. 1918^  Lithu- 
ania's dream  of  a  free  independent  state 
came  true.  ' 

For  a  period  of  some  22  years  LlUiu- 
anla  proudly  occupied  a  place  of  honor 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
For  the  first  time,  her  poUticall  social, 
economic  and  cultural  institutions  were 
permitted  to  flower  without  inteitference 
or  subjection.  Lithuania's  land  reform 
law  of  1922  was  the  first  in  all  Europe. 
Universal  compulsory  education  reduced 
illiteracy,  the  ally  of  all  oppressors,  from 
64  to  15  percent. 

Her  standards  of  commerce,  kgricul- 
ture  and  industry  rose.  The  axi^  flour- 
ished in  an  atmosphere  of  peice  and 
liberty.  { 

And  then,  in  1940,  Soviet  Russia  an- 
nexed Lithuania  and  her  neignboring 
Baltic  States.  Rigid  censorship  has 
blacked  out  the  struggles  of  liibuania 
against  oppression.  But  we  know  that 
since  the  incorporation  of  this  tiiny  na- 
tion within  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  mo^e  than 
half  a  million  Littiuanians  have  .become 
the  victims  of  Soviet  mass  murqer,  and 
thousands  more  go  each  month  Into 
exile  or  slave  labor  camps.  These  grim 
statistics  point  to  the  detennin|ition  of 
Lithuanians  to  resist  oppression  and  to 
their  indomitable  courage  in  the  face  of 
terrible  odds.  The  3  million  silent 
Lithuanians  still  in  their  homelaind  may 
not  hear  us  directly  today.  But  perhaps 
some,  through  the  broadcasts  of  a  free 
world,  will  luiow  that  we  fervently  hoi>e 
that  one  day  Lithuanians  everywhere 
may  live  again  under  a  system  of  human- 
ity and  justice.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 16  will  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  indepen()ence  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Since  that 
memorable  event  we  have  seen  tt  is  brave 
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coimtry  enslaved  and  the  dream  of  Its 
people  of  a  free  and  independent  repub- 
lic crushed  by  the  Soviets.  In  these  dark 
and  cynical  times  many  fail  to  appreciate 
the  effect  that  the  continuing  struggle  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  has  on  the  world 
and.  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  they  are 
struggling  against  insuperable  odds. 
However,  dictators  may  come  and  go  but 
where  the  love  of  freedom  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  men  it  is  the  dictator  that  must 
eventually  fall.  It  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  free  society  that  we 
do  not  overlook  the  suffering  and  priva 
tions  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  illegal  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States 
by  the  Soviets  can  never  be  condoned  and 
that  black  page  in  history  can  never  be 
made  clean  unless  and  vmtil  those  states 
are  made  free  again.  We  fervently  pray 
that  that  day  will  come  soon. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  THE 
CENTRAL  PORTION  OP  THE  CAP- 
ITOL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  shafts  of  light  which  recently 
have  been  focused  on  Uie  little-known 
plans  which  would  substantially  alter  the 

most  outstanding  architectural  struc- 
ture in  this  country — the  original  Cap- 
itol Building.  I  am  constantly  amazed 
at  the  number  of  people  who  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  proposed  project. 
I  may  add  that  they  include  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  when  the  citizenry  are  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  the  historic  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  is  in  jeopardy;  and  I  am 
very  glad  that  on  February  17,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  is  to  hold  hearings  which 
will  enable  some  of  our  outstanding 
architects  and  citizens  to  outline  for  us 
the  nature  of  the  Jeopardy. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  mat- 
ter. I  introduced  on  August  29.  1957,  a 
bill  (8.  2883)  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Appropriations  Act  of  1956.  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  extension,  re- 
construction, and  replacement  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  Capitol  be  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  scheme  B  of  the 
architectural  plan  of  March  3, 1905.  Co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  with  me  was  my  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphretI. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  letter,  ^dilch 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1958.  written  by  one  of  this 
country's  most  distinguished  architects, 
Mr.  Lorimer  Rich,  P.  A.  L  A.,  architect 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
and  Uie  monumental  approaches  to  the 
Amphitheater  in  Arlixigton  National 
Cemetery.  Because  it  is  my  feeling  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  citizens  in  general  would  oppose  any 
scheme  which  would  destroy  the  east 
front  pf,  the  Capitol.  If  they  were  aware 
of  the  plans  to  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricoro.  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  February  10, 

1958] 
To  Pkzsebtk  the  Capttol — New  Legislation 

To  Save  Facade  or  East  Phont  Is  Backed 
To  the  BDrroE  or  the  New  Yokk  Times: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago 
George  Washington  laid  the  foundation  stone 
for  our  National  Capitol.  General  Washing- 
ton said  "It  has  grandexir,  simplicity,  and 
beauty."  It  was  completed  in  1829.  the  result 
of  the  genius  of  three  of  our  early  architects. 
Thornton,  Latrobe,  and  Bulflnch.  This  cen- 
tral building  stands  today  as  approved  by  the 
Founders  of  the  Republic. 

This  facade  has  looked  down  upon  history. 
These  stones  have  been  the  background  for 
the  inauguration  of  every  President  since 
Andrew  Jackson.  These  steps  have  known 
the  footprints  of  our  early  great — Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun.  This  portico  has  received  the 
remains  of  our  martyred  Presidents — Lincoln, 
Garfield.  McKinley.  These  are  the  walls 
viewed  by  our  grandfathers  as  they  assembled 
in  the  great  plaaa  for  the  stirring  Orand 
Army  review  of  1866.  Surely,  this  setting 
should  be  preserved. 

Today  this  symbol  of  our  past  is  in  danger 
of  destruction.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
who  is  not  an  architect,  has  reconunended 
that  tbe  east  front  of  tbe  old  Capitol  be  de- 
stroyed and  a  reproduction,  in  a  different 
material,  be  built  out  from  the  present  loca- 
tion. The  reason  given  is  that  tbe  Congress 
needed  more  space  for  committee  rooms  and 
dining  halls. 

ALTEKMATE    PLAIf 

Architects  have  devised  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  practically  all  the  new  requirements 
without  moving  out  and  destroying  the  east 
front.  They  propose  to  put  the  dining  halls. 
committee  rooms,  and  such,  on  the  west  side. 
However,  the  legislation  as  passed  forbids  this 
as  the  only  new  work  to  be  done.  It  is  a 
directive  to  provide  space  by  the  destruction 
of  this  historic  memento. 

The  report  of  the  consultants  states  that 
they  were  unable,  because  of  the  legislation, 
to  do  other  than  destroy  the  east  front.  They 
say  it  Is  "our  considered  belief  that:  the 
present  beauty  of  the  Capitol  can  be  kept 
only  by  moving  out  the  whole  east  front, 
wings  and  aU.  and  not  the  central  part 
alone."  Unless  the  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  do  otherwise,  we  will  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  finest  portion  of  this 
venerated  building. 

The  legislation  just  mentioned  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  surreptltioxisly.  without 
hearings.  Authorization  and  appropriation 
were  in  the  same  bill.  The  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  has  repeatedly  protested 
this  <lesecratlon. 

Senators  H.  AI.EXANSEK  Sxrm,  CurroRO  P. 
Case,  Hitbebt  HimraRET,  and  Joseph  Clakk 
have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2883,  which  will  free 
the  arcliltects  from  the  requirement  that 
they  destroy  these  walls. 

8.  2883  has  been  referred  to  the  8ubc<xnmit- 
tee  on  Public  BuUdings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works.  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namaba  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Public  hearings  on  this  vital  bill  will  be  held 
on  February  17. 

The  east  front  of  the  Capitol  is  historic. 
The  first  architectural  structure  of  this  Na- 
tion, it  is  a  mUestone  in  our  history.  The 
American  pec^le  cherish  It  and  wish  it  to  be 
preserved. 

Lobuccr  Rich,  F.  A.  I.  A., 
The  Committee  to  Preaerve  the  Na- 
tional Capitol. 

"WASHtttoTon,  February  5, 1958. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  BIRTHDAY 
OP  GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO. 
FEBRUARY  12 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  La- 
fayette Park  in  this  city  of  Washington 
stands  the  statue  of  Gen.  Thadueus 
Kosciusko. 

In  that  single  sentence  we  do  honor  to 
three  great  comrades  of  our  War  for 
Independence.  In  that  single  sentence 
we  tell  of  the  challenge  that  the  word 
"freedom"  has  for  all  men.  And  in  that 
single  sentence  we  begin  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  debt  that  our  America  owes 
to  the  many  races  which  gave  their  very 
lives  for  her  freedom's  cause. 

Washington,  Lafayette,  and  Kosciusko 
became  comrades  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  meant  a  declaration  of 
war.  Lafayette  was  only  19  years  of  age 
when  he  heard  both  declarations. 
Kosciusko  was  28.  Washington  was  44. 
Lafayette  brought  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Kosciusko  brought  the  fighting 
exiierience  of  a  soldier  and  an  engineer. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Washington  the 
talents  of  the  three  reached  a  climax  in 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  the  turning 
point  of  the  Revolution. 

Kosciusko  had  something  in  common 
with  another  great  American — ^Abraham 
Lincoln.  Yesterday  we  marked  the 
birthday  of  both. 

The  day  does  not  lose  any  of  its 
reverence  for  the  Emancipator  If  we 
praise  the  Polish  warrior  for  freedom. 
Kosciusko  served  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution. Then  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  fight  against  Russia.  Wounded, 
captured,  imprisoned,  and  liberated,  he 
returned  to  America  in  1797  and  the 
Congress  acknowledged  our  debt  with  a 
pension  and  a  grant  of  land.  Upon  his 
death  he  found  an  honored  resting  place 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Cracow.  But  the 
many  memorials  in  America  will  con- 
stantly remind  us  how  this  son  of  Poland 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Poland 
throughout  all  the  years  have  done  so 
much  to  prove  these  United  States  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  HARRY  P. 
BYRD 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  newspapers,  having  just 
returned  to  Washington  today,  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Harry  F.  BtrdI.  is  to  retire  from 
the  Senate,  and  will  not  seek  reelection 
this  3^ar.  We  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity later,  I  am  sure,  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  Hakrt  Btrd;  to  state  what 
a  monument  he  has  been  and  what  an 
ornament  he  has  lieen  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  what  an 
example  he  has  set  for  all  of  us  in  the 
way  of  public  service.  At  this  moment 
I  only  express  my  personal  feeling  of 
great  admiration  and  affection  for  this 
great  Senator  and  great  statesman,  and 
express  my  regret  that  we  are  hearing 
the  end  of  the  line  so  far  as  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  profound  sadness 
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that  I  learned  yesterday  ttiat  the  dMln- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bykd]  had  reached  a  decision  to  re- 
tire from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 


During  the  brief  time  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  in  this  body.  I  have 
had  many  occasions  to  observe  the  bril- 
liance of  his  intellect,  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsel,  and  his  great  devotion  to  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
had  a  close  personal  relationship  with 
the  Senator.  His  philosophy  of  govem- 
msnt  is  a  sound  one,  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  have  gviided  this 
Nation  since  its  earliest  days.  He  has 
always  been  dedicated  to  clean,  honest 
government,  and  his  career  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  highest  principles  of 
good  government. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  reasons  why  ttie 
Senator  feels  impelled  to  retire  from 
public  life.  He  has  had  a  full  career  of 
public  service  and  is  surely  entitled  to  a 
period  of  rest.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  the  Senator  will  recon- 
sider his  decision.  We  do  not  have 
enough  men  like  him  in  public  life. 

Assuming  that  his  decision  is  irrevoca- 
ble, I  think  I  may  also  assume  that  he 
will  continue  to  maintain  his  keen  inter- 
est in  public  affairs  and  that,  from  time 
to  time,  he  will  give  the  country  the 
benefit  of  his  views. 

History  will  record  that  the  Senator 
was  one  of  the  greatest  at  20th  century 
Americans.  Certainly  he  is  second  to 
none  in  his  grasp  of  the  Intricate  eco- 
nomics of  government,  the  field  which 
he  has  chosen  to  make  his  primary  qie- 
clalty.  It  Is  even  more  impressive,  in 
my  opinion,  that  he  has  become  such  a 
notable  specialist  while  remaining  so  well 
informed  in  all  areas  of  government. 

The  retirement  of  the  Senator  will 
leave  a  gap  in  the  Senate  that  will  be 
exceedingly  hard  to  fill. 

Pormer  President  Truman  once  re- 
marked that  there  were  "too  many 
Byrds"  on  Capitol  HIU.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  country  would  be  better  off  with 
more  Bsrrds  in  the  Senate  and  in  other 
positions  of  high  public  responsibility. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
th2  minority  leader.  I  would  not  want 
tills  occasion  to  pass  without  saying  that 
I  read  with  great  regret  the  announce- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByroI  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
Senator  Hakkt  Btu>  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  interest 
of  his  State  of  Virglna  and  oi  the  Na- 
tion. 

He  is  at  present  the  chairman  of  the 
very  lmp<ni«nt  and  powerful  Cranmlttee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Senator  Btks  has  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  have  recognized  him  as  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  a  man  of  great 
patriotism. 

I  know  that  Senator  Btvd.  when  his 
term  has  finally  been  concluded,  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  Jsk 
unanimous  consult  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  ol  a 
letter  written  by  the  Senator  from  ~ 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  to  the  Senator  1 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  expressing  regret 
upon  the  announcement  by  Senator 
Byrd  of  his  retirement  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rsMlo  who  is  out  of  town,  asked  that  pis 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record. 

In  placing  thij  letter  in  the  Record  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
other  Senators  in  expressing  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  re 
ing  after  this  year. 

Senator   Byrd   is   recognized   as 
Senate's  leading  authority  on  Gov( 
ment  finance.    His  Integrity  and 
principles  are  examples  for  all  of 
follow.     Senator  Byrd's  retirement  f 
the  Senate  represents  a  great  loss  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman,  as  well  as  a  loss  to  the  Sfen- 
ate,  his  State,  and  our  coimtry.     He  vill 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  Amerisa's 
great  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recard, 
as  follows:  | 

PEBRT7AST  13,  1998. 

Tli«  Honorable  Habxt  Flood  Btko, 
United.  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Bteo:  I  have  just  readi  the 
announcement  of  your  plan  to  retire  and 
find  it   difficult  to   Imagine   the  days   al^ead 
In  the  Senate  without  our  most  eminent  col- 
league.    It  is  unfair,  of  coxirse,  for  any  <  f  u« 
to  begrudge  you  and  your  family  a  more 
leisurely  life  after  so  many,  many  yeais  of 
dedicated  public  service. 

I  shall  always  count  it  among  my  gret  ttest 
privileges  to  have  served  with  you.  I  i  hall 
long  remember  your  coiirage  and  Integri  ;y. 

Best  wishes  for  good  health,  happiness, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  years  ahead  fori  you 
and  Mrs.  Byrd. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Aixott, 
Vnited  States  Sendfe. 
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MORALE  IN  THE  ARMED  FO: 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  PresiJent. 
many  of  us  remember  that,  of  alS  the 
men  who  wore  the  American  uniform  in 
World  War  n,  one  managed  more  than 
any  other  to  convey  how  our  servic^nen 
really  felt.  I  refer  to  Bill  Mauldinl  the 
great  GI  cartoonist.  I 

This  week  Bill  Mauldin  is  back  with  a 
cartoon  about  our  servicemen  of  today. 
It  appears  .on  the  cover  of  Newsweek 
magazine;  and  it  is  a  picture  which.  |with 
the  story,  should  disturb  us  all.      i 

We  remember  Willie  and  Joe,  the  4lrty, 
often  discouraged,  soldiers  of  Bill  Maul- 
din's  war  cartoons.  Well,  Willie  and  Joe 
are  not  in  this  picture.  Instead,  there 
Is  simply  a  rifle  stuck  in  the  ground  and 
on  the  rifle  there  is  a  sign  that  sas^: 
"Fed  Up".  Willie  and  Joe  have  f^lly 
Just  walked  off  the  Job;  and  so  have  knost 
of  their  successors. 

Morale  in  our  Armed  Forces  hat  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  been  lower;  and  the  facts 
and  figures  prove  it. 

Fully  one-third  of  our  servicemen  turn 
their  backs  on  the  service  every  year. 
Unless  we  act  qtilckly,  so  many  more  will 
quit  that  we  will  face  a  crisis  ungaral- 
leled  in  our  history.  | 


We  will  have  missiles,  planes,  subma- 
rines, and  other  oMnplicated  war  ^uip- 
ment.  but  nowhere  near  enough  ti'ained 
men  to  operate  these  machines. 

We  have  forgotten  the  men  behHid  our 
modern  weapons.  They  have,  been 
turned  into  neglected  citizens.       I 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  wise,  let  alone 
have  the  right,  to  permit  our  service- 
men to  put  up  with  conditions  as  they 
now  exist  in  the  Armed  Forces.      | 

All  too  often  we  are  prone  to  look  at 
this  problem  in  terms  of  budgets  and 
statistics.  We  know,  for  instanci,  that 
each  day  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  lose 
$2  million  in  accidents,  many  of  which 
can  only  result  in  unnecessary  deaiths. 

Now  I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  tjhe  de- 
tailed worldwide  survey  of  service  morale 
in  the  current  issue  of  Newsweek,  fnd  see 
these  statistics  as  we  should  see  them: 
in  terms  of  men.  American  bo*s,  our 
sons,  and  the  sons  of  our  friends  and 
neighbors.  I 

A  fighter  pilot  talked  about  tlhe  me- 
chanic working  on  his  plane:  "At  $160 
a  month  he  is  not  going  to  give  it  his  best. 
He  can  kill  me."  J 

A  radarman  supports  his  fan^lly  by 
driving  a  bulldozer  from  7:30  a^  m.  to 
4  p.  m.;  and  then  goes  on  bin  radar 
watch  from  4:30  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.  I 

In  this  article  are  documentpd  ex- 
amples of  housing  where  rats  ch^  bxrt- 
tona  cff  the  uniforms ;  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics pleading  for  heat  in  their  hangars  so 
they  can  continue  vital  maintenance 
work  on  planes  without  freezing  their 
fingers;  of  men  surrounded  by  80  much 
untrained  personnel,  and  so '  much 
skimping,  they  know  they  can  never  do 
their  job  if  this  country  is  attacked. 

These  are  not  men  of  any  foreign  le- 
gion. These  are  our  own,  the  oiies  who 
carry  the  shield  of  deterrence  |against 
possible  Communist  aggression. 
are  underpaid,  undertrained,  anc' 
equipped.  We  take  these  youi 
from  our  farms,  our  towns, 
cities.  We  expect  them  to  def 
but  ask  them  to  do  the  job  with,  ih  effect, 
one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs. 

If  they  have  the  duty  to  do  tte  Job — 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world 
today — we  have  the  duty  to  see  tl  lat  they 
have  the  best  training  and  tne  best 
equipment  so  as  in  turn  to  hive  the 
best  chance  of  returning  home. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  THfiMASS- 

PRODUCED    MIND— ADDRESS    BY 

LOUIS  P.  LOCHNER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr,  President,  ii  will  be 
recalled  that  on  January  29  I  mentioned 
on  the  Senate  floor  the  establist<ment  of 
the  mass  communications  histor^  center 
toy  the  Wisconsin  State  Hist<M:l(jal  Soci- 
ety—the very  first  such  center  In  the 
Nation. 

I  have  been  pleased  mm  to  receive 
f ran  Dr.  Clifford  Lord,  the  soclet  ir's  prev 
Ident,  the  text  of  the  address  which  was 
delivered  by  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished correspondents,  Mr.  Louis  P. 
Lochner,  on  Uie  occasion  oif  th$  fonnal 
opening  of  the  center.  ! 

Mr.  Lochner.  it  will  be  recalled,  was 
from  1928  to  1942  chief  of  the  BerUn 
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and  Central  European  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

His  news  dispatches,  during  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  regime  in  Germany,  con- 
stituted some  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of 
that  evil  period  in  history. 

Mr.  Lochner,  now  retired,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1909.  He  began  his  journali£tic  career 
as  an  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Magazine.  Thereafter,  he  became  a 
foreign  corresp>ondent,  winning  a  great 
many  honors  for  his  articles,  as  well  as 
his  books. 

His  comments  on  January  25  upon  the 
effect  of  mass  communications — news- 
papers, radio,  and  television — en  the 
minds  of  the  people  constitute  very  fine 
food  for  thought,  whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  him  completely. 

What  he  has  to  say,  moreover,  about 
the  tremendous  importance  of  freedom 
of  the  press  will.  I  am  sure,  strike  a  re- 
spondent chord  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
hearts  of  readers.  Of  all  the  great  bul- 
warks of  freedom,  our  right  to  read  these 
conflicting  viewpoints  in  information 
media  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  pillars 
of  liberty.  The  commentator  plajns  an 
indispensable  role  in  this  process.  May 
the  comn^ntator's  basic  freedom  always 
be  protected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Lochner'8  frank  and  helpful  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcou>, 
as  follows: 

COKlTDKICATIOirs  AlfB   TRK  MASS-PaODTJCED 

Mind 
(By  Louis  P.  Lochner) 

When  CUflord  Lord  and  Donald  McNeil 
suggested  some  weeks  ago  that  I  speak  to 
you  tonight  on  the  subject  of  Communica- 
tions and  the  Mass  Produced  Mind,  I  was  in- 
stantly reminded  of  a  talk  I  had  back  in 
1953  with  that  wise  sage  of  central  Europe 
and  staunch  friend  of  the  United  States, 
venerable  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
the  Federal  BepubUc  of  Germany. 

His  greatest  concern,  he  said,  was  the 
fact  that  we  were  living  in  an  age  In  which 
what  be  called  die  Vermassung  des  Menschen 
Is  progressing  so  alarmingly  that  Individual- 
ism Is  In  danger  of  being  submerged.  Now. 
there  is  no  single  word  in  the  Knglitih  lan- 
guage, as  far  aa  I  know,  that  wlU  express 
Vermassung  accurately.  It  Is  dUScuIt  to 
translate  concisely  as  GemuetUchkeit  or 
WeltschmerB. 

Ever  since  that  1053  chat  I  have  been  grop- 
ing for  an  adequate  English  equivalent  of 
the  German  Chancellor's  phrase,  only  to  ftnd 
now  that  the  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  have  served  it  to  me  on  a 
platter,  as  it  were:  by  Vermassung  des  Men- 
schen. Dr.  Adenauer  obvloualy  means  the 
tendency  of  our  time  in  the  direction  of  a 
mass-produced  mind. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  m»m  production 
and  consumption,  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  supermarket  is  gradtially  making 
the  modest  grocery  store  and  butcher  shop  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  country  doctor  or  the 
city  general  practitioner  la  disappearing  and 
the  patient  instead  has  passed  Into  th« 
hands  of  a  whole  mass  of  specialists.  Ths 
drugstore  has  become  not  only  a  dispensary 
of  pharmaceutical  products  but  also  a  sales 
emporium  for  toys,  papert>ack  books,  articles 
of  clothing,  sweets,  alarm  clocks,  bathing  cos- 
tumes, and  space  helmets.  The  registered 
pharmacist  occupies  only  a  small  niche  In 


his  establishment.  niUng  a  prescription  no 
longer  is  accompanied  by  the  soothing  sound 
of  a  pestle  grinding  a  heaUng  herb  to  powder 
In  an  old-fashioned  mortar,  or  the  gentle 
thud,  thud  of  a  gelatine  capeule  that  is  being 
filled  by  hand  of  the  apothecary.  Almost 
everything  a  doctor  prescribes  nowadays  has 
been  mass  produced. 

Motion  picture  directors  seem  proudest  If 
they  can  advertise  that  literally  thousands 
of  humans  and  animals  will  be  shown  in 
thetr  gigantic,  super-duper  mass  scenes. 
Our  universities  and  colleges,  In  which  In 
my  day  60  years  ago  we  knew  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  fellow  students,  have  virtu- 
ally become  InteUectual  factories.  Only  a 
very  limited  number  of  coUegians  today 
know  each  other. 

Beautiful  radio  transmissions  of  sym- 
phonies and  operas  are  rudely  taterrupted 
by  commercials  advertising  some  mass-pro- 
duced article  that  wUl  allegedly  make  house- 
work a  pushbutton  affair.  Need  I  continue 
my  llluetratioits  of  the  supplementation  of 
mdlvidual  by  mass  production? 

Prom  the  mass  production  of  things  It  Is 
but  a  step  to  the  mass-produced  mind.  It 
Is  an  open  secret  In  the  theatrical  profession 
that  two  New  York  critics  whose  names  I 
won't  mention  can  make  or  unmake  a  show. 
Apparently  the  theatergoing  mass  no  longer 
thinks  individually;  it  accepts  the  judgment 
of  two  men  whose  syndicated  columns  reach 
miUlons. 

My  hobby  Is  music.  When  attending  a 
premiere  of  a  symphony  or  an  op>era  or  pieces 
for  the  piano,  a  string  instrument,  or  voice, 
I  make  it  a  point  to  ask  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances what  they  think  of  the  composition. 
Usually  I  receive  the  noncommittal  reply, 
"very  interesting."  I  then  know  that  the 
listener  has  ceased  to  do  his  own  evaluation 
and  is  waiting  for  his  favorite  critic's  review. 
Surely  enough,  when  next  I  meet  this  person 
who  dared  not  go  beyond  "very  interesting" 
because  he  feared  he  might  be  out  of  step 
with  the  mass-mind-producing  critic,  I  find 
be  has  indeed  meanwhile  arrived  at  an  opin- 
ion; namely,  that  of  the  critic  whose  word  is 
law  to  him. 

There  was  a  thne,  not  so  long  ago.  when 
one  of  the  finest  things  about  a  dinner  invi- 
tation to  a  cultured  home  was  the  J03rful 
anticipation  of  eoul -refreshing  conversation 
which  would  already  begin  at  the  table  under 
the  inspiration  of  Its  artistic  decor,  its  de- 
llclouB,  individually  prepared  food.  Its  mas- 
terfully selected  liquid  concomitants,  and 
one's  stimulating  table  companion,  but 
which  would  reach  Its  full  fruition  only  later 
in  the  salon  or  parlor  or  living  room,  when 
the  conversation  became  general  and  dl- 
▼ergent  views,  frankly  but  politely  expressed, 
added  to  Its  splclness. 

Today  it  to  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
the  hostess  anxiously  to  watch  the  clock 
to  make  sure  that  everybody  wiU  have  fln- 
tohed  eating  and  drinking  the  mass-pro- 
duced canned  foods  and  libations  In  time  to 
foUow  her  to  a  TV  set  for  viewing  a  pro- 
gram that  In  her  belief  to  made  to  order  for 
her  company.  She  thereby  merely  exempli- 
fies that  the  mass-prroduced  mind  threatens 
to  dominate  our  social  life  quite  as  much  as 
it  does  every  other  phase  of  human  livtog- 
together. 

Now,  one  main  reason  for  thto  growing 
ascendency  of  the  mass-in\)duced  mind  (to 
which  we  must  adjust  ourselves,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not)  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munications mediums  have  been  perfected  to 
a  degree  that  the  world  U  now  brought  plc- 
torlally  right  Into  our  living  room,  that  every 
event  of  importance,  even  If  It  transplrss  In 
a  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  almost  Imme- 
diately becomes  known  everywhere,  that 
•very  major  speech  delivered  by  a  person  of 
prominence  resounds  throughout  the  homes 
of  minions.  Gigantic  radio  and  TV  net- 
works with  international  exchange  arrange- 
ments, world-embracing  news   associations 


with  facilities  for  moving  story  aud  Illus- 
trative newsphoto  simultaneously,  and  fea- 
ture services  which  supply  the  intellectual 
IRXxluet  of  famed  columnists  to  an  Interna- 
tional clientele — all  these  have,  In  one  sense, 
made  one  world  of  thto  planet  of  ours 
and  have.  Indeed,  produced  a  mass  curiosity 
as  to  what  other  planets  may  be  like. 

It  to,  I  believe,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  mass-produced  mind,  whose  existence  no 
one  can  deny,  owes  its  being  chiefly  to  the 
phenomenal  develrr^  laent  of  communications 
and  communications  mediums. 

The  mass-produced  mind  to  most  quickly 
brought  Into  being  and  most  easily  mampu- 
lated  in  the  countries  In  which  only  such 
information  to  imparted,  only  such  ideologi- 
cal discussion  to  tolerated,  and  only  such 
facts  or  aUeged  facts  may  be  publi^ed  as 
will  serve  to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  tyrant 
or  ruling  clique. 

Now,  it  to  thinkable  that  the  ooloaaal  dic- 
tatorshipe  of  our  time  could  so  quickly  have 
reniolded  the  thlniclng  processes  of  popu- 
lous and  culturally  advanced  nations  except 
for  the  modern  medltmas  of  communications? 
And  why  to  it  that  in  wartime  one  of  the 
first  targets  of  an  invading  enemy  force  to 
the  oocnmunications  centers — the  radio  and 
TV  stations,  the  news  association  headquar- 
ters, the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  wire- 
less installations?  Why  to  every  effort  made 
to  seize  these  conunumcatlons  centers  in- 
tact, if  not  because  of  their  importance  in 
influencing— yes,  changing — the  existing 
nia.^9- produced    mind? 

Had  Hitler  or  Stalin  or  Peron  Uved  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  could  they  possibly  have  taken 
such  a  complete  hold  so  quickly  of  the  peo- 
ples whom  they  set  out  to  bring  vmder  their 
sway,  and  ooiUd  they  in  such  an  astonlah- 
ingly  short  time,  as  human  htotory  goes, 
tiave  so  completely  remade  the  thinking 
processes  of  millions  of  their  subjects?  Were 
not  the  modern  mediums  of  communications 
their  most  powerful  Instruments  for  ths 
quick  subjugation  of  their  sateUltes? 

How  docile  the  mass-produced  mind  can 
become  in  a  powerful  dictatorship  was  pat- 
ently illustrated  the  other  day  in  connection 
with  President  Elsenhower's  appeal  to  Bul- 
ganin.  Four  days  elapsed  without  the  Rus- 
sian people's  even  being  told  that  the  Amer- 
ican Chief  of  State  had  replied  to  the  Soviet 
Premier's  two  letters.  The  masters  of  the 
KremUn  evidently  knew  that  nobody  in  Rus- 
sto  would  complain  at  thto  withholding  oX 
Information. 

Only  after  the  Polltbureau  had  been 
goaded  by  the  worldwide  discussion  of  tbm 
exchange  of  letters  into  making  a  grudging 
pubUc  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
American  reply  did  the  Soviet  regime  deem 
It  necessary  to  reveal  to  Ito  captive  people  in 
a  distorted  and  enUnently  unfair  manner,  a 
vague  Intimation  of  the  contents  of  the 
Elsenhower  missive.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  President's  earnest  plea  to  the 
Soviets  to  share  m  concrete  labors  of  peace, 
not  a  syllable  about  hto  readmess  to  go  the 
last  mile  If  necesaary  to  avert  Intematloiua 
carnage. 

The  Reporter  magazine  on  October  17  last 
carried  an  Interesting  article.  Compla- 
cency, Oonfonnlty,  and  a  Moskorleh  In  Every 
Garage,  by  Hans  Boggc.  who  traveled  far  and 
wide  in  the  Soviet  Dnkm.  "There  was 
among  most  of  the  people  I  talked  to  an  ac- 
oeptanos  of  the  basic  assumption  on  which 
(Sonet)  state  and  society  rest."  be  wrote. 
TlMn.  as  an  sxainpU  of  how  unerltleal  the 
BuMlaa  peo|M  havs  baoooM  ba  gave  thto 
lUiutTatlon :  Ths  much-decorated  army  cap- 
um  who  askad  ma  on  tba  train  going  to 
Odsssa  why  our  nawspapsca  eonstantly 
slandered  the  Soviet  Union  had.  of  course, 
never  read  one.  but  be  was  abscdutely  con- 
vinced that  foreign  papers  could  be  obtained 
at  any  newsstand.  In  other  words,  so  con- 
ditloned  Is  the  mass-produced  mind  of  Rtu- 
sla  that  tUs  army  captain  did  not  even  have 
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the  curiosity  to  find  out  whether  he  might 
freely  buy  a  foreign  newspaper. 

One  day  early  in  his  campaign  for  the 
domination  of  the  Oerman  nUnd  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's wily  minister  of  propaganda,  diminutive 
Dr.  Joseph  Ooebbels,  made  an  Interesting  ex- 
periment in  duping  his  conatlonals.  The  of- 
ficial Oerman  news  bvireau,  D.  N.  B.,  was  or- 
dered to  release  a  Ooebbels-lnspired  story  to 
the  effect  that  two  foreign  unidentified 
planes,  flying  over  Berlin  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000  yards,  had  dropped  leaflets  which  were 
so  insulting  to  "der  Fuehrer"  that  they  were 
Immediately  seized  by  the  police.  Tlie  news 
release  stated  tnat  tnis  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt by  some  foreign  power  to  sow  dissen- 
sion within  Germany  and  thus  to  rob  the 
Reich,  which  at  last  was  growing  strong  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Adolf  Hitler,  of  the 
fruits  of  unity. 

Publication  of  the  dramatic  account  of 
this  alleged  sneaking  flight  was  made  man- 
datory for  all  German  newspapers.  More- 
over, the  press  was  instructed  to  publish  the 
story  on  the  first  page  with  smash  headlines. 
The  D.  N.  B.  secret  directives  added,  how- 
ever— and  please  keep  this  in  mind  for  the 
next  few  minutes — that  it  would  t>e  prefer- 
able for  each  paper  to  write  the  introductory 
paragraph,  or  lead.  In  its  own  style  and  as 
though  your  editor  had  seen  the  planes. 

The  rather  amazing  situation  developed 
that,  listen  as  I  would  among  people  In 
every  walk  of  life  In  the  Oerman  capital,  I 
found  nobody  who  thought  of  challenging 
the  story.  Already  the  German  mind,  as 
mass-produced  by  Ooebbels,  had  been  so 
conditioned  as  to  accept  the  story  unques- 
tlonlngly. 

There  was  one  vital  mistake  which  the 
klelne  Doktor  made  and  which  he  was  clever 
enough  not  to  repeat  later:  he  Issued  his 
Instruction  to  the  German  press  to  describe 
the  Incident  as  though  yoiu-  editor  had  seen 
the  planea.  In  the  general  service  distributed 
to  foreign  correspondents  and  services  as 
well  as  to  German.  This  order  should  have 
gone  out  as  a  secret  instruction  to  the  Ger- 
man communications  media. 

Kven  before  noticing  this  directive,  which 
came  at  the  end  of  the  long  press  release, 
we  had  thought  it  unusual,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  flight  of  the  planes  should  have 
taken  place  during  the  very  hour  when  the 
entire  foreign  press  had  for  the  first  time 
been  Invited  to  a  tea  party  given  by  Hitler's 
leader  of  the  foreign -political  section  of  the 
Nazi  Party,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  In  the  course 
of  which  our  host — so  the  Invitation  read — 
was  to  give  us  a  survey  of  ^Nazl  foreign 
policy.  ' 

After  reading  the  order  to  oiir  Oerman 
colleagues,  we  naturally  went  after  the  story 
in  a  big  way.  The  first  thing  we  did  In  our 
Associated  Press  office  was  to  consult  an 
aeronautic  expert,  who  took  Into  account 
the  probable  speed  and  altitude  of  tbe  al- 
leged planes,  as  well  as  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  stated  time  of 
the  flight.  His  verdict  was:  the  leaflets 
could  not  possibly  have  landed  In  Berlin, 
but  would  have  descended  In  Magdeburg, 
some  00  miles  to  the  south. 

Next  we  inquired  at  the  Propaganda  Min- 
istry exactly  where  the  leaflets  had  been 
dropped.  We  were  told  in  the  Wilhelm- 
Btrasse  and  on  the  Alexanderplatz,  in  other 
words.  In  the  two  places,  of  all  Berlin,  where 
either  the  propaganda  and  foreign  office 
personnel  or  the  police,  whose  central  head- 
qiiarters  was  on  the  Alexanderplatz,  could 
hastily  seize  them  before  anybody  could  pick 
up  a  copy  I 

Our  aeronautics  expert  aastired  us  that  It 
was  simply  impossible  to  drop  leaflets  with 
such  precision. 

We  asked  to  be  BhowB  a  copy.  Its  wording 
Is  so  Insulting  to  our  fuehrer'  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  show  It  to  anybody,"  was 
tbe  reply. 


''But  how  did  the  leaflets  look?"  I  per- 
sisted. "Tou  might  at  least  give  ws  an 
inkling  of  their  appearance."  | 

"Well,  they  were  pretty  poorly  prlnt^  by 
hand,  with  one  of  those  rubber  stamp  out- 
fits where  you  put  the  letters  together  your- 
self." I 

As  though  a  foreign  government  would 
send  two  planes  with  amateurish  hand-fnade 
instead  of  press-printed   leaflets. 

I  stated  some  minutes  ago  that  the  tnass- 
produced  mind  is  most  quickly  brough  into 
being  and  most  easily  manipulated  li  dic- 
tatorships. Also  I  asserted  that  this  d  auble 
feat  could  be  accomplished  chiefly  because 
of  the  phenomenal  development  of  co^^imu- 
nications.  That,  however,  is  not  tbfe  ex- 
clusive reason.  There  is  the  addeq  and 
tremendously  important  one  of  wltlihold- 
Ing  from  a  people  every  means  for  c^ieck- 
lug  the  accuracy  of  the  Informatioi 
parted   by   tyrannical   governments. 

Only  those  who  have  lived  within 
tatorshlp  and  have  experienced  what  is : 
to  be  cut  off  from  all  information  anc 
except  that  which  the  government 
feeds  to  its  subjects  can  grasp  howj  such 
a  condition  soon  warps  one's  Judgment.  Only 
they  will  understand  fully  why  tyrannies 
make  listening  to  foreign  radio  stations  or 
TV  channels  punishable,  why  they  forbid 
the  importation  of  foreign  newspapers  Which 
are  critical  of  their  regime,  and  wh5|  they 
go  to  outrageous  lengths  to  prevenx  any 
corrective  information  from  penetrating  their 
country.  With  these  counterweights  ofl truth 
suppressed,  a  regime  can  manipulalto  the 
mass-produced  mind  effortlessly.  T 

That  brings  us  to  the  vital  difference  be- 
tween a  mass-produced  mind  in  a  dlcjcator- 
ship  and  in  a  democracy:  granted  thit  the 
Impact  of  our  modern  media  of  commtinlca- 
tions  upon  the  masses  of  our  people  Is  ter- 
rific to  the  point  of  endangering  Individual- 
ism; granted  further  that  this  Im] 
Increase  rather  than  diminish  with 
pansion  of  technological  development 
indicated,  for  instance,  by  that  lal 
glneering  device  known  as  the  phantoi 
or  hidden  commercial  which  a  New|  York 
Times  writer  defines  as  "a  sales 
pitched  80  fast  by  a  projector  onto  a 
movie  screen  that  It  is  not  consciousl] 
by  the  viewers"  yet  "subconsciously 
works  on  lowering  the  sales  resistance 
moviegoers"  and  the  TV  viewers. 

Granted  all  this.  Even  so  there  n 
the  corrective  of  the  Inherent  right  ol 
American  to  know — a  right  which, 
God,  he  keeps  on  asserting.  There  remains 
tbe  possibility  of  comparing  condlcting 
claims  and  weighing  them  Judic^usly. 
There  remains  the  availability  of  froven 
facts  to  demolish  untruthful  asseverations. 
Those  who  manipulate  a  dictatorship  can- 
not afford  to  be  proven  in  error;  wi  in  a 
democracy  proudly  clalzn  our  right  to  be 
wrong  as  one  of  our  dearest  and  most  price- 
less privileges. 

In  the  challenging  task  of  making  the 
mass-produced  mind  an  asset  to  oiir  na- 
tional life  and  of  preventing  it  fro  n  be- 
coming a  danger  rather  than  a  bless  ng,  it 
is  imperative  that  Just  as  much  as  s  hu- 
manly possible  should  be  known  and  s  ludied 
that  will  throw  light  upon  the  effect  of  mod- 
ern mass  communications  upon  socle^. 

"The  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Sociefty  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  pioneering  by 
launching  its  Mass  Communications  History 
Center.  Z  extend  my  heartfelt  con^atu- 
latlons.  I 

The  skeptic  may  adc:  of  what  valfe  can 
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the  papers  and  dociunents  possibly  be 
men  and  women  in  communications  Are  in- 
vited to  contribute?  What  can  they  reveal 
that  has  not  already  been  told  In  the!  r  news 
stories  and  newscasts?  What  can  thuy  add 
toward  our  vmderstandlng  of  the  im]  act  of 
mass  communications  upon  the  J  luman 
mind?     What   light   can   they   throw)  upon 


the  phenomen(m  Itself  which  your  klirecton 
aptly  call  the  mass-produced  mlndt 

When  one  speaks,  say  of  the  Kiiltenbom 
papers,  one  must  remember  that  rsy  friend 
"H.  v.,"  like  all  of  us  who  were  dr  are  on 
the  constant  lookout  for  news  and  to  proper 
clues  for  Its  proper  evaluation,  Ih  reality 
produced  far,  far  more  than  ever  reaches  the 
public.  Even  If  an  Associated  Preap,  United 
Press.  International  News  Service,  pr  major 
network  correspondent  were  to  present  to 
this  center  of  yours  a  complete  collection  of 
clippings  or  transcripts  of  every  story  that 
was  printed  or  went  out  over  the  air  waves 
or  was  mailed  in  one  of  the  feature  services, 
these  Items  would  reflect  only  a  fmctlon  of 
his  productivity  and  impart  onlyi  a  small 
percentage  of  the  information,  oftoi  of  his- 
torical Importance,  which  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge. I 

Speaking  as  a  news  association  man  and 
foreign  correspondent,  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  Berlin  Associated  Press  staff  <|f  9  men. 
7  of  whom  were  Americans,  conscldusly  sent 
much  more  to  our  headqiuurtersl  in  New 
York,  especially  in  the  way  of  mail  stories, 
than  we  expected  to  see  publlsned.  We 
wanted  to  offer  our  editors  variety  from 
which  to  choose  whatever  seemed  most  in- 
teresting to  our  fellow  Americans.  The  desk 
editor  was  able  to  gage  that  Int^est;  not 
we  living  abroad. 

Let  me  explain  some  of  the  facttors  that 
enter  Into  the  situation : 

1.  A  story  which  seemed  decidedly  news- 
worthy at  the  time  we  cabled  It  and  which 
on  an  ordinary  day  might  even  hkve  made 
the  flrst  pages  of  many  metropolitan  papers, 
might  happen  to  reach  the  foreign  editor's 
desk  in  the  home  office  at  the  ver^  moment 
when  the  flrst  news  was  flashed  of  ^me  ma- 
jor catastrophe,  such  as  a  suddea  volcanic 
eruption  or  a  tricky  tornado,  accOmpained 
by  wholesale  loss  of  lives,  spread  of  pestilen- 
tial diseases,  and  awesome  material  destruc- 
tion. The  Berlin  story  obviously  tould  not 
compete  with  such  major  news.  Not  only 
ovir  Item,  but  countless  others  frt>m  other 
localities  in  such  a  sltiiatlon  woxilfi  go  into 
tbe  wastebasket. 

2.  Again,  news  association  andl  network 
reporters  as  well  as  correspondents  for  indi- 
vidual papers  often  send  in  advance  of  a 
scheduled  or  likely  event,  valuable  infor- 
mation luiown  as  background  'material. 
This  under-the-dash  material,  as  jit  is  also 
known  because  it  is  usually  separated  from 
the  news  item  proper  by  a  dasl|,  usually 
deals  with  the  locale  of  the  event,  ^ves  a  de- 
scription of  the  personalities  involved,  pre- 
sents historical  facts  leading  up  to  the  antici- 
pated occasion.  It  is  regarded  as  manna 
from  heaven  by  the  busy  news  editor  or  the 
network  commentator  who  woiila  like  to 
embellish  the  bare  news  item  somjewhat. 

But  what  if  the  event  is  suddenly  called 

off?  What  if  the  locale  is  unexpectedly 
changed  or  the  leading  figures  do  not  show 
up?  What  if  Other  important  niews  com- 
petes with  the  event  and  only  the  most 
salient  facts  as  embodied  in  the  news  dis- 
patch can  be  used?  All  the  carefu^  prepara- 
tory work  would  seem  to  have  beefa  done  in 
vain. 

8.  Often  a  good  story  fails  to  reach  the 
home  desk  and,  of  course,  the  reading  or 
listening  public  because  people  in  public  life 
altogether  too  often  won't  standT  by  what 
they  said  and  as  an  afterthought  demand 
that  this  or  that  statement  be  stricken  from 
their  Interview.  | 

Somewhere  among  the  papers  wlilch  I  had 
the  honor  to  present  to  this  center  there  is 
a  revealing  text  of  an  utterance  ooncerning 
the  Jewish  question  which  Adolf  Hitler  made 
in  the  course  of  an  interview  I  had  with  him. 
It  was  never  published  because  Bltler  had 
made  It  a  condition  for  receiving  tne.  that  I 
would  submit  the  text  for  his  clearance. 

The  burden  of  his  pontlficatlon  was  that 
the  Jew  must  be  eliminated  from  the  Oenuaa 
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scene  because,  as  he  put  it,  "wir  koennen  als 
Volk  ihn  nlcht  verdauen"  ("we  cannot  as  a 
people  digest  him").  The  Italians,  for  in- 
stance, he  said,  could  assimilate  or  digest  the 
Jew,  ditto  tbe  British,  but  not  so  the 
Germans. 

I  could  not  but  chuckle  inwardly  at  this 
statement,  for  Hitler  had  only  a  few  minutes 
previously  extolled  tbe  superman  qualities  of 
tbe  Nordic  race  of  which,  incldentaily,  be 
was  a  most  unrepresentative  specimen.  It 
seemed  like  a  tremendous  confession  of  weak- 
ness on  Hitler's  part  to  admit  that  a  nation 
made  up  of  99  percent  of  alleged  supermen 
could  not  assimilate  or.  If  you  please,  coexist 
with  tbe  1  percent  of  its  population  that  was 
non- Aryan. 

The  Nazi  dictator  must  have  noted  himself 
what  a  fatal  admission  he  had  made,  for  with 
an  angry  gesture  he  crossed  tbe  whole  passage 
out  as  be  read  my  script.  Incldentaily,  when 
I  started  him  on  the  Jewish  question,  white 
saliva  exuded  from  both  sides  of  bis  mouth. 

It  Is  only  a  tiny  episode  as  history  goes,  yet 
the  question  still  intrigues  many  historians, 
"why  was  Hitler  so  anti-Semitic?"  Here  is 
one  answer:  an  obvious  Inferiority  complex. 

4.  Very  often  a  member  of  our  craft  writes 
confidential  memorandums  to  his  boss,  re- 
vealing facU  and  incidents  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  are  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Also,  be  often  conununlcates  charac- 
terizations about  figures  in  tbe  pubUc  eye 
which,  though  truthful,  are  not  exactly  fit  to 
print.  I  am  sure  carbon  copies  of  many 
such  memorandums  will  And  their  way  into 
the  Mass   Communications   History    Center. 

We  In  Berlin  during  the  Nazi  regime  fre- 
quently requested  unsuspected  fellow  na- 
tionals, such  as  prominent  businessmen,  on 
their  return  to  America  to  take  with  them 
confidential  letters  to  our  home  office.  Their 
discovery  by  ardent  Hitlerites  might  well 
bave  led  to  our  expulsion. 

I  feel  confident  that  those  who  are  in  the 
domestic  communications  service  also  often 
fill  in  their  superiors  on  situations  that  can- 
not for  the  present  tie  exploited  newswlse. 
Such  memorandiuns  might  well  be  helpful  to 
the  historian. 

5.  Another  fact  about  the  communications 
professional  is  the  enormous  correspondence 
that  he  carries  on  with  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life.  He  exchanges  letters  with 
statesmen,  scientists,  literary  men,  financial 
experts,  economists,  labor  leaders,  and  so 
forth.  Thousands  of  these  letters,  as  they 
reach  this  new  center,  will  no  doubt  have 
to  be  eliminated  because  they  really  contain 
nothing  of  possible  historical  significance. 
But  I  dare  equally  to  prophesy  that  tbe 
historian  will  here  and  there  dig  out  from 
among  tbe  papers  permanently  filed  what  to 
his  researcher's  heart  will  seem  like  nuggets 
of  gold. 

May  I  be  so  bold  as  again  to  cite  an  exam- 
ple from  the  papers  which  I  was  privileged  to 
deliver?  I  do  it  l>ecause  they  are  the  only 
ones  with  which  I  am  acquainted;  oth«- 
collections  are  probably  much  more  valuable 
and  would  yield  better  illustrations,  but  my 
ignorance  of  them  is  complete. 

When  I  reached  Berlin  with  the  very  first 
American  occupation  troop*  in  July  of  1948. 
one  of  Germany's  best  known  lawyers  came 
to  see  me.  He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
German  Bar  Association  and  one  of  tbe 
small  numl>er  of  Oerman  attorneys  free 
from  Nazi  taint  whom  tbe  International  Mil- 
itary Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  admitted  as  de- 
fense counsel  for  the  accused  Nazi  leaders. 
We  had  known  each  other  for  years  and  had 
last  seen  each  other  at  the  60th  birthday 
party  of  Prltz  Kreisler,  tbe  world-famed  vio- 
linist and  composer,  who  bad  soon  there- 
after been  compelled  to  leave  Germany  and 
the  playing  of  whose  inimitable  music  was 
forbidden  by  the  Naxl  regime. 

This  noted  barrister  was  in  a  soul-searching 
mood.  "How  could  It  happen  that  this  na- 
tion   of    a    Ooctbe    and    a    Schiller,    of    a 


Beethoven  and  a  Richard  Stratiss  could  suc- 
cumb to  an  Adolf  Hitler?"  he  asked  me.  and 
the  next  moment  began  such  a  brilliant 
analysts  tbs^  I  Interrupted  him  with  the 
suggestion  tbat  be  really  ought  to  put  his 
thoughts  down  on  paper. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  letters  which  to  me  seemed  most  re- 
vealing. He  was  not  tbe  only  one  to  write 
me.  All  such  letters  were  keprt  by  me  and 
have  been  or  will  j9t  be  added  to  my  uKKlest 
contributions  to  this  center,  for  I  know 
that  the  question.  "How  could  Hitler  hap- 
pen?" is  still  a  very  live  one  with  people 
interested  in  nazlsm  and  its  implications. 
6.  A  sixth  fact  to  rememt^er  about  workers 
in  the  communications  mediums  Is  that 
many  of  them  build  up  confidential  rela-_ 
tlonshlps  u-lth  persons  in  high  or  influential 
positions  and  thus  are  often  told  facts  which 
they  must  keep  to  themselves  until  a  much 
later  period,  either  to  protect  their  source  or 
for  other  cogent  reasons.  Washington  and 
United  Nations  correspondents  probably  lead 
in  this  category. 

A  few  days  ago  I  chanced  to  come  across 
a  memorandtun  drafted  on  February  21,  1947, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  6 -man  team 
which,  headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  was  appointed  by  President  Harry 
Truman  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  On  our  way  back 
from  Germany,  Mr.  Hoover  called  upon  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  in  London  to  brief 
him  on  what  the  mission  had  done  and  what 
recommendation,  based  upon  oiu:  findings, 
the  former  President  was  about  to  make. 

While  Mr.  Hoover  was  closeted  with  Pre- 
mier Attlee,  I  was  Introduced  to  a  man,  now 
an  important  laborite  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  had  been  engaged  in  psychological 
warfare  work  through  World  War  II.  He 
took  me  aside  and  made  these  points  which 
I  now  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  fronx  my 
memorandum : 

"The  attempt  on  Hitler's  life  on  July  20. 
1M4,  was  believed  by  the  psychological  war- 
fare chiefs  to  be  genuine,  and  they 
thought  it  would  open  a  poesibUlty  of  ending 
the  wsu-  by  supporting  the  revolutionists. 
Brendan  Bracken  (the  British  Information 
Minister),  however,  ruled  that  this  was  'a 
Goebbels  propaganda  trick'  and  refused  to 
do  anything  about  it.  C — believes  the  war 
might  have  l>een  shortened  by  7  months  bad 
tbe  allies  supported  tbe  July  20  people. 

"The  psychological  warfare  people  next 
tried  to  persuade  Elsenhower  to  issue  a  sort 
of  soldier-to-soldler  or  offlcer-to-offlcer  ap- 
peal to  the  Oerman  generals.  According 
to  C — .  Roosevelt  messaged  Elsenhower  to 
'iLeep  his  bands  off  politics.' 

"When  the  Allies  approached  the  Saar 
Valley,  the  psychological  warfare  people 
urged  that  the  Saar  miners  be  assured  thelr 
Jobs  and  wages  were  secure  and  that  they 
sbouid  continue  to  mine.  The  suggestion 
was  tvuned  down  by  Washington  on  the 
grounds  that  under  unconditional  surren- 
der no  promises  of  any  kind  must  be  made  to 
any  Germans. 

"Elsenhower  finally  agreed  to  a  project  of 
psychological  warfare  for  lurglng  the  German 
population  to  keep  off  the  streets  as  tbe 
(Allied)  armies  proceeded,  the  thought  being 
that  then  our  forces  could  advance  the  more 
quickly.  Unfortunately  Churchill  came  to 
Paris  on  the  day  this  policy  was  approved 
and.  learning  of  it.  insisted  that  the  Germans 
should  be  given  a  dose  of  their  own  medi- 
cine, as  applied  by  them  when  they  overran 
France,  and  the  population  be  mduced  to 
clutter  the  roads." 

It  goes  without  saying  tbat  I  shaU  turn 
this  memorandum  over  to  Dr.  Lord.  Whether 
It  has  any  historical  value  Is  up  to  tbe  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  to  decide. 

One  more  closing  thought:  paradoxical 
though  it  seems,  it  is  an  indubitoble  fact 
that  tbe  very  men  and  women  who,  with  tbe 
aid  of  our  modern  mediums  of  conununica- 


tlons  are  bringing  Into  being  a  mass-produced 
mind  which  often  tends  to  endanger  indi- 
Ttdualism — these  very  men  and  women  are 
ttiemseives  about  tbe  most  indlvldualistlo 
creatures  God  ever  made.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  try  to  preside,  as  I  have,  over  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  all  of  whose 
members  have  seen  foreign  lands  and  have 
been  in  Journalistic  serrlce  both  within  and 
outside  tbe  United  States.  It  is  often 
claimed  ttiat  our  1,500  meAibers  have  at 
least  1,600  opinions.  PersonaUy  I  believe 
that  Is  an  understatement  of  the  year.  If 
anywhere  in  the  world  there  is  a  fraternity 
of  IndividuallEts,  it  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
connnunications  profession. 


PROPOSED    PLAN    FOR     10-NATION 
CONTROL  OP  ANTARCTICA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  an  in- 
teresting dispatch  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Service,  but  one  which  gives 
me  considerable  concern.  The  article  Is 
entitled  "British  Seek  Polar  RxUe  by 
Group  of  10  Nations." 

The  substance  of  the  article  Is  that 
Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  recommend 
internationalizing  of  the  South  Pole  land 
mass  under  a  10 -nation  commission,  in- 
cluding both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  the 
Wiley  bill  for  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Con- 
mission,  I  am  all  for  a  conference  by  the 
Interested  nations.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
any  intemationallKation  of  Antarctica. 
I  am  opposed  to  it  for  several  reasons. 

WX   BAVX   DONZ   MOST  OF  ZXPIX>aATIOK 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  United 
States  which  has  made  the  overwhelming 
share  of  sacrifices— commitments  of 
manpKJwer.  time,  energy,  and  money  for 
the  exploration  of  the  "Unknown  Conti- 
nent." 

We,  alone,  have  done  more  work  In 
Antarctica  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined. 

For  us  to  agree  to  become  simply  1 
member  of  a  10-nation  commission, 
where  we  could  be  outvoted  9  to  1,  or  7 
to  3,  or  by  any  other  combination,  would 
be  to  forget  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
American  sacrifices  in  the  region. 

WBO     KKOW8     rarXTKK    VAI.ITK     OF    AMTAXCTICAt 

(b)  Next,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
significance  of  Antarctica  to  the  United 
States  from  a  military,  economic,  politi- 
cal, or  weather  standpoint  can  hardly  be 
ascertained  at  the  present  time. 

No  one  knows  right  now  how  impor- 
tant this  vast  region  of  5  million  square 
miles  will  be  in  terms,  for  example,  of 
man's  penetration  of  outer  space,  man's 
future  control  of  the  weather,  man's 
hunt  for  raw  materials  and  minerals. 

How  can  we,  therefore,  in  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  knowleidge,  take  a  step 
which  might  lead  to  deeding  away  terri- 
tory which  might  be  of  infinite  Impor- 
tance to  us  in  time  to  come? 

(c)  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
waive  rights  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  so 
much  as  an  inch  of  Antarctica.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  claim  1 
Inch  of  more  than  is  our  due. 

Many  nations  have  filed  their  claims 
In  the  area.  It  will  take  a  great  amount 
of  international  n^otiations  in  order  to 
iron  out  the  conflicting  claims. 
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But  I  say  that  I  do  not  want  us  to  act 
so  that  future  generations  rise  up  and 
bemoan  what  might  perhaps  prove  to  be 
our  folly  In  giving  up  a  resource  which, 
one  day,  may  be  very  precious,  indeed. 

In  1958,  we  look  back  to  past  decades 
of  American  history.  We  give  praise  to 
the  men  of  vision  and  judgment  who 
bought  Louisiana  In  1803.  We  praise 
those  who  bought  Alaska  for  the  United 
States  and  those  who  acqvilred  other  ter- 
ritory. Why  should  we  think  of  waiving 
so  much  as  an  inch  of  territory  which 
may.  someday,  be  as  valuable  to  us  as 
are  Alaska.  Loiilsiana.  California.  New 
Mexico? 

To  be  sure,  Antarctica  is  a  long  way 
from  us  geographically;  but  it  is  very 
close  to  us  in  the  age  of  air.  in  the  age 
of  travel  in  outer  space. 

TSIBUTZ   TO    OTHXS    NATIONS'    VALOK 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  com- 
ments are  not  directed  against  any  na- 
tion. My  comments  are  not  aimed,  as 
such  against  the  British,  the  Australians, 
the  New  Zealanders,  the  French,  the 
Norwegians,  Argentinians,  Chileans,  or 
the  South  Africans;  all  of  whom  claim 
some  part  of  Antarctica. 

On  the  contrary.  I  am  delighted  at  the 
cooperation  which  we  have  shown  to 
them  and  which  they  have  shown  to  us 
in  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
and  on  many  other  occasions. 

Many  brave  men — Englishmen,  Nor- 
wegians, and  heroes  of  many  other  na- 
tions— have  just  about  frozen;  and,  yes, 
often  died  in  order  to  unlock  the  secrets 
of  Antarctica.  I  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
them.  The  American  people  have  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  valor;  no  mat- 
ter under  what  flag  it  is  demonstrated. 

LET  VB  CONrXR  BT7T  NOT  LOSE  OUR  RIGHTS 

Of  course,  we  must  sit  around  the  con- 
ference table  and  talk  over  problems  like 
Antarctica  with  our  friends.  But  talk 
is  one  thing,  internationalization  an- 
other. 

MT   INTEREST  IS  UNITED  STATES  FLAG 

I  am  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
and  my  interest  is  the  sovereignty  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  the  Soviet  Union  casting 
a  veto  in  any  10-nation  or  81-nation 
commission  in  Antarctica.  I  do  not  want 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  can  p>ossibly  be 
avoided,  building  a  submai-lne  base,  or 
a  guided-missile  base,  or  anything  else  of 
that  kind  in  the  unknown  continent. 

I  say  that  very  frankly  and  openly, 
because  I  think  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  United  States  to  wake  up 
to  the  protection  of  its  own  national  in- 
terests in  that  region. 

I  welcome  British  steps  toward  talks, 
as  such.  My  earnest  hope  is  that  the 
conflicting  claims  may  be  worked  out  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  all. 

But  past  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  other  multilateral  organiza- 
tions, shows  that  when  you  are  dealing, 
not  with  the  free  world  alone,  but  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  you  are  dealing  with  a 
very  tough  bargainer,  indeed.  And  you 
had  better  keep  your  eyes  wide  open. 

I  urge  that  we,  of  the  United  States, 
maintain  permanent  bases  in  Antarctica 
and  I  urge  that  we  take  no  step  which 


might  remotely  suggest  that  we  ara  pre- 
pared to  waive  anything  which  if  our 
lawful  due.  i 

Most  of  an,  I  urge  that  the  SenatetEdu- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
House  Interior  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  date  o  i  the 
Wiley-Byrd  antarctic  bill  which  I  have 
cosponsored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  article  be  printed  in  the  bo^y  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^oro, 
as  follows: 

British  Seek  Polar  Rule  bt  Group   ar  10 
Nations 

London,  February  12. — ^The  Brltls!  \  are 
preparing  to  propose  internatlonaliziilg  the 
South  Pole  land  mass  under  a  10-iiation 
commission. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  7nion 
would  be  included  on  the  commission. 

Conflicting  claims  for  great  chunkcs  of 
Antarctica  would  be  solved,  it  Is  polnte  1  out, 
and  the  area  wovUd  be  open  for  scldntiflc 
experiment. 

The  plan  would  keep  the  area  f ree  ol  mili- 
tary installations. 

The  British  recognize  themselves,  th<  Aus- 
tralians, the  New  Zealanders,  the  Prenc  ti  and 
the  Norwegians  as  major  claimants  to 
Antarctica. 

Argentina,   Chile,   and  South   Afrlci.  also 
claim  sovereignty  over  parts  of  the  area 
first  two  say  that  much  of  the  recof  ntzed 
British  sector  belongs  to  them.     Soul  ti  Af- 
rica claims  part  of  the  Norwegian  sect  sr. 

The  Americans  and  the  Russians  rec<  tgnlze 
nobody's  claims  and  have  gone  ahead  li  stall- 
ing permanent  bases. 

The  United  States  base  on  the  South  Pole 
laps  over  into  the  British.  AustraliaB,  and 
New  Zealand  sectors. 

The   Russian   base    is   In   the   sectof 
claimed  by  Australia. 

The  commission  would  have  some 
with  the  United  Nations,  but  would  ni  it  de- 
pend upon  the  world  peace  organlzatit  n  for 
Its  authority. 

Throughout  the  Geophysical  Year  the  re  has 
been  agreement  to  keep  claims  and  co\  inter- 
claims  in  the  background,  but  wi1  h  its 
close,  friction  over  who  owns  what  is  I  lound 
to  recur. 


DEFENSE  OP  SECRETARY  OP  ST^  ^TE 
DULLES  BY  SENATOR  BRIDGES 


Mr.  PAYNE.    Mr.  President,  last 


long 
tleup 


week 


our  distinguished  colleague,  the  ^nior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  delivered  a  spirited  defeiise  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  l>ulles 
here  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  February 
11  issue  of  the  Portland  Press-Herald 
contains  a  fine  editorial  on  Swator 
Bridges  speech.  T 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  Senat^  may 
no  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  ^nior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  a  graiiuate 
of  the  University  of  Maine.  His  mpther 
still  lives  in  West  Pembroke,  Maine, 
which  is  "way  down  east."  I  ai^  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  td  Join 
the  Portland  Press-Herald  in  salullng  a 
distinguished  native  son  of  Maine  who 
now  represents  our  neighboring  St  ite  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  United  I  tates 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  thi ;  edi- 
torial from  the  Portland  Press-Iierald 


There  being  no  objection,  the  jeditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the)  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Serald  of 
February  11,  19S8] 

Senator  Styles  Bridges  DBrEHSS  IIscibtabt 
Dulles  T 

Senator  Sttles  Bridges  had  something  to 
■ay,  last  week,  to  the  m.any  who  atljack,  even 
vilify.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles.  What  he 
had  to  say  is  something  to  be  noted!  by  many 
critics  of  the  Secretary,  many  of  thiem  really 
ignorant  of  what  he  has  done,  is  doing,  and 
trying  to  do  in  one  of  the  most  difilcult  eras 
that  any  Secretary  of  State  ever  faced.  It 
has  been  quite  the  fashion  to  deride  Mr. 
Dulles,  to  demand  that  President  Etienhower 
fire  him. 

It  is  perhaps  relatively  unimportant  when 
private  citizens  turn  thumbs  dowA  on  him. 
Senator  Bridges  thinks  It  vitally  important 
when  Members  of  the  Congress  dp  it;  and 
he  cautioned  his  fellow  Senators  that  Mr. 
Dulles'  attackers  are  only  aiding  !the  Rus- 
sians; that  to  disparage  our  Sec^tary  of 
State  is  to  aid  the  Communists.  [  And  he 
said  that  he,  for  his  part,  is  unwilling  "to 
surrender  the  selection  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  to  Bulganln  and  Khrushchev," 

That  soiinds  like  good  sense,  and  so  not  a 
few  Senators,  Democrats  among  them, 
thought  by  signifying  their  approval  of  Mr. 
Bbidges'  position. 


may  be  printed  at  this  point  i^ 
Record. 


i^*     SIXTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    C>P    THE 
SINKING  OP  THE  "MAINE" 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  siaturday, 
February  15,  will  mark  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  a  most  significant  event  iti  Ameri- 
can history.  On  the  night  of  February 
15,  1898,  an  explosion  took  plac0  In  Ha- 
bana  Harbor  which  reverberated  around 
the  world,  and  which  wrote  a  n^  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  our  Nation ;  ^n  explo- 
sion which  caused  the  death  of  the  pride 
of  our  Navy,  as  well  as  the  de^th  of  a 
great  overseas  empire.  On  that  night 
the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  was  torn  amrt  by  a 
force  of  flame  and  fragments  tne  cause 
of  which  is  yet  a  mystery.  | 

There  is  little  need  to  describe  the  re- 
percussions of  this  event.  The]  story  is 
known  to  all  Americans.  The  sinking  of 
this  great  battleship  was  thfe  signal 
which  aroused  a  youthful  Hepublic 
against  an  old  empire,  and  the  imotto  it 
bred,  "Remember  the  Maine"  derved  to 
lead  our  Nation  to  victory.  | 

The  loss  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mairie  was  a 
serious  one,  for  when  this  gre|t  6,682- 
ton  ship  sank  she  carried  with  hfer  to  the 
bottom  of  Habana  Harbor  266  American 
lives.  Only  88  of  the  crew  survived.  It 
was  a  great  tragedy,  and  one  which  in 
its  day  was  highly  comparable  to  the 
events  of  that  fateful  day.  December  7. 
1941. 

The  battleship  Maine,  althotigh  cor- 
roded by  the  elements  of  timd,  is  im- 
mortal. She  represents  not  only  a  sig- 
nificant chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States  Navy_and  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  but  she  bears  the  name  of  a 
great  State  whose  past  is  inejctricably 
tied  to  all  the  great  moments  of  our  Na- 
tion's history  since  the  voyag^  of  the 
Norsemen,  and  whose  future  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  in  the  path  of  tnis  great 
heritage.  As  the  State  of  Maine  has  al- 
ways been  proud  to  have  lent  Its  name 
to  our  Nation's  most  historic  battleship. 
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so  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  was  honored  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  great  State. 
'  I  request  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  describing  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  which  appeared  in  the  Portland 
Sunday  Telegram  of  February  9,  1958,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REMEMBER     THE     "MaINE"? IT     HAPPENED     IN 

Habana  Harbor  60  Years  Ago 
(By  John  Puller) 

The  gas  lights  glowed  on  early  that 
winter's  evening  of  1898. 

A  cold  wind  whined  across  Casco  Bay  and 
snow — just  as  the  weatherman  had  pre- 
dicted— was  commencing  to  fall.  It  was  a 
likely  night  to  remain  at  home,  although 
there  were  thoee  in  Portland  with  plans  that 
would  take  them  out  Into  the  weather. 

There  was.  for  example,  a  firemen's  ball  at 
Red  Men's  Hall,  Deling.  The  Odd  Fellows 
were  meeting  in  South  Portland.  And  the 
Rentz-Santley  burlesque  company  expected 
their  usual  appreciative  audience  at  the 
Portland  Theater. 

Doctors  were  on  the  alert  this  bitter, 
gloomy  night  since  Maine's  younger  genera- 
tion was  fevered  by  a  measles  epidemic.  At 
the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf  In  Portland 
there  were  10  cases. 

In  Maine,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  anyone  who  could  read  a  newspaper 
knew  that  relations  with  Spain  were  dete- 
riorating over  the  question  of  Cuba,  where 
insurgents  cried,   "Independence  or  Death." 

Their  voice  was  growing  ever  louder. 

The  date  was  Tuesday,  February  IS.  the 
day  after  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Far  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  harbor 
of  Habana,  Cuba,  the  evening  had  arrived  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  in  Portland.  It  was 
sultry,  oppressive.  In  the  air  was  a  miasma 
of  waterfront  odors  of  a  pungency  and  tex- 
ture that  only  a  tropical  port  could  produce. 

Prom  the  infestation  of  saUor  cafes  ema- 
nated sounds  of  laughter  and  guitar  music  to 
drift  across  the  narrow  inner  harbor.  In 
fact,  almost  every  sound  ashore  could  be 
heard  on  the  ships. 

One  of  these  vessels  was  the  United  States 
Navy's  pride,  the  6.682-ton  Iwttieship  Maine. 
Bristling  with  a  main  battery  of  10-inchers 
and  6-inchers,  she  was  illuminated  this  eve- 
ning like  a  Clu-Utmas  tree  with  the  intent 
of  making  even  myopic  Cubans — and  Span- 
lards — aware  of  her  bulldog  presence. 

President  McKinley  had  dispatched  the 
3-year-old  warship  Just  3  weeks  before  to 
this  trouble  spot  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
He  reasoned,  as  did  Consul  Oen.  Pitzhugh 
Lee  in  Habana,  that  the  Maine  would  not 
only  generate  respect  for  American  citizens 
and  property  in  Cuba  but  might  even  play 
a  passive  mailed  dove  of  peace. 

The  commander  of  the  Maine.  Capt.  Charles 
Dwlght  Slgsbee,  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
consul  general.  Slim,  quiet,  and  correct,  he 
could  be  counted  on  to  do  nothing  inflamma- 
tory while  in  this  Caribbean  powder  keg. 

He  and  his  mighty  command  had  been  re- 
cent, popular  visitors  in  Portland  Harbor. 
There  he  had  spelled  out  the  name  of  his 
battleship  in  giant  letters  above  the  bridge 
Uluminated  with  electric  lights. 

About  9:30  o'clock  this  Tuesday  evening 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  northwest,  and  the 
Maine  swung  slowly  at  her  anchorage.  She 
did  not  stop  until  she  had  changed  heading 
almost  180°  and  her  bow  was  pointing  toward 
the  Spanish  naval  station,  no  more  than  600 
yards  distant. 

posmoN  SRirrEO 
It  was  the  first  time  the  easterly  trades  had 
shifted  since  the  Maine  had  tied  on  to  the 
Government  mooring.    It  was  as  well  the  first 
time  the  battleship  had  changed  position. 


Among  thoee  who  noticed  it  was  Captain 
Slgsbee  himself.  To  him,  it  signified  a 
weather  alteration.  He  observed  to  his 
executive  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  that  rain  wotUd  probably  follow. 

Then  he  went  below  to  his  spacious,  com- 
fortable cabin. 

A  tall,  10-year-oId  signalman,  Oustav  Dress- 
ier, on  watch  on  the  bridge,  also  made  men- 
tal note  of  the  wind  shift.  Next,  he  became 
aware  of  the  running  lights  of  a  large  steamer 
sweeping  into  the  harbor.  When  he  identi- 
fied it  as  the  Ward  liner  City  of  Washington, 
now  gliding  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  Casa 
Blanca,  he  resolved  to  go  aft  and  report  the 
arrival  to  Lt.  John  Blandon,  officer  of  the 
deck. 

Dressier  marveled  anew  at  the  crowded  an- 
chorage. The  two-masted  Spanish  cruiser 
Alfonso  XII  was  so  close  that  he  could  almost 
have  thrown  a  liall  onto  her  decks.  The 
Spanish  naval  transport  Legtispi  rode  at  an- 
chor nearly  as  close. 

And  winding  between  the  vessels  was  the 
ferry  from  Regla.  her  passengers  noisy,  drunk, 
as  usual.  Dressier  continued  aft.  vaguely  dis- 
quieted by  the  profusion  of  ships,  virtually 
on  top  of  his  own. 

Captain  Slgsbee  had  fed  his  pup  dog,  Peg- 
gie, which  was  now  curled  up  on  her  master's 
settee.  Slgsbee  himself  was  commencing  a 
letter  to  tils  wife.  It  was  a  note  of  apology 
for  forgetting  to  mall  a  letter  she  had  handed 
him  nearly  a  year  ago.  He  had  Just  discov- 
ered it  in  the  pocket  of  his  lounging  rol^e. 

TAPS  SOXTNDEO 

Then  he  paused  in  his  writing  as  he  heard 
the  notes  of  a  bugle,  singularly  beautiful  In 
the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  night.  Taps 
were  t>eing  sounded  forward. 

Dressier  had  paused  on  his  way  to  the 
stern  to  have  a  cigarette  with  his  buddies. 

In  Sigsbee's  cabin,  the  overhead  fan 
whirred  and  Peggie  slept.  He  soon  finished 
his  note  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope. 

Then,  the  lights,  without  warning,  flicked 
off.  "The  floor  quaked  beneath  his  feet  and 
he  was  deafened  by  a  rofU'ing  explosion. 

He  was  hurled  from  his  chair  onto  the 
deck.  In  seconds,  seawater  was  over  his 
hands  and  legs. 

To  Dressier,  the  signalman.  It  happened  as 
if  in  a  dream.  In  one  moment  he  had  been 
smoking  and  talking.  In  the  next,  he  was 
sprawled  in  netting  around  a  6-pounder,  on 
the  gun  platform  above  where  he  had  been 
standing. 

Water  was  swishing  around  his  ankles. 
The  strange  thing:  He  had  seen  or  heard 
nothing. 

Lieutenant  Blandon,  the  officer  of  the  deck 
whom  EM-essler  had  never  reached,  heard  a 
dull,  sullen  roar  •  •  •  followed  by  a  sharper 
explosion. 

Somehow  he  kept  his  footing  on  the  deck 
even  though  shipmates  around  him  had 
Jumped  into  the  harlxir  in  fright  or  had 
been  blown  off  the  stern  like  paper  dolls. 

AWESOME   SIGHT 

The  explosion  was  an  awesome  sight  as 
seen  from  the  declu  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton— a  fountain  of  red  flame,  followed  by 
billowing,  black  clouds  of  smoke,  then  a  rain 
of  falling  debris  that  sent  the  vessel's  pas- 
sengers Eciirrying  below  declu. 

One  large  concrete -like  block  crashed 
through  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Ward 
liner  and  plummeted  on  down  to  the  saloon 
below. 

As  Slgsbee,  still  shocked,  groped  his  way 
along  a  semidarkened.  smoke-filled  passage- 
way toward  the  deck  he  met  Pvt.  William 
Anthony,  of  the  Marine  Guard.  The  latter, 
saluting,  advised: 

"Sir,  the  Maine  has  been  blown  up." 

Reading  in  his  library  in  Habana,  Consul 
Lee  saw  a  great  column  of  fire  go  up  in  the 
air.  Even  before  he  leaped  to  the  window 
he  seemed  to  know  it  was  the  death  erup- 
tions of  his  Nation's  battleship. 


He  ran  outside  and  off  toward  the  ofllcea 
of  Spain's  Governor  General,  Ramon  Blanco. 
For  a  man  of  his  age  and  corpulence,  be 
went  fast. 

"I  moved  forward  of  the  superstructure  a 
few  feet,"  Slgsbee  was  to  report  later,  "and 
saw  in  front  of  me  and  high  overhead  a 
great  black  mass,  dimly  outlined  against  the 
western  sky.  On  my  left  was  a  long,  heavy 
object  lying  flat  and  on  my  right  was  an- 
other. 

"These  were  the  smokestaclu  of  the  ship, 
blown  far  aft,  although  I  could  not  identify 
them  at  the  moment  •  •  •  the  silence  on 
board  was  ominous,  but  the  great  loss  of  life 
was  not  yet  realized." 

A  few  moments  later,  "fire  broke  out  in 
the  great  mass  of  debris  amidships,  and 
illuminated  the  ship." 

Not  many  officers  survived.  Wainwright, 
the  executive  officer,  however,  was  among  the 
fortunate. 

"Flood  the  forward  magazines."  Slgsbee 
ordered  his  executive  officer.  He  was  some- 
what stunned  at  the  latter's  quick  reply  that 
nothing  forward  remained  to  be  flooded. 

It  became  obvious  that  the  forward  maga- 
zines, containing  some  16  tons  of  black,  as 
weU  as  the  less  stable  brown  powder,  had 
exploded. 

Sigsbee's  command  was  fast  disintegrating 
in  an  inferno  of  smoke  and  flame.  He 
ordered  those  remaining  with  him  on  the 
stern  to   abandon  ship.  - 

Only  the  captain's  gig  and  one  whaleboat 
were  left  in  the  battleship's  llfesaving  equip- 
ment. The  lifeboats  had  been  blown  to  bits 
in  the  original  blast,  or  blasts. 

RESCUE   MADE 

However,  Wainwright  decided  personally 
to  take  one  last  look  around  the  doomed 
Maine  before  be  obeyed  his  captain.  In 
doing  so  he  discovered  Dressier,  who  had  been 
Joined  by  two  other  sailors  in  their  precarious 
netting  perch,  sprayed  by  flames  and  hot 
shrapnel. 

By  now,  however,  a  launch  from  the 
Alfonso  XII  was  beside  the  Maine,  having 
braved  the  pyrotechnics  about  it.  Wain- 
wright helped  the  three  sailors  into  the  Span- 
ish craft. 

LifetKtats  from  the  City  of  WashiTigton 
and  a  motley  assortment  of  harbor  craft — 
from  ferries  to  fishing  smacks — ^were  nosing 
toward  the  stricken  Maine  as  Slgsbee  pushed 
off  from  the  poop  deck.  There  wasnt  much 
left  above  water  of  his  battleship. 

The  captain  himself  was  taken  aboard  the 
City  of  Washington  where  he  commenced 
an  historic  telegram  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  D.  Long,  in  Washington: 

"Maine  blown  up  in  Habana  Harbor  at 
9:40  tonight,  and  destroyed.  Many  wounded 
and  doubtless  more  Icilled  or  drowned  •  •  •." 

Wednesday,  February  16,  had  arrived.  In 
Portland,  people  paused  in  shoveling  snow 
to  listen  to  the  newsboys'  cry  of  extra.  The 
headlines  of  the  papers  they  hawked  pro- 
claimed: "Disaster  Most  DrcadfiU." 

The  subhead  of  the  Express  explained 
further,  "Mysterio\is  Explosion  Destroys 
Battleship  Maine  in  Habana  Harlxjr." 

It  was  indeed  a  "disaster  most  dreadful" 
and  every  protestation  of  Innocence  and  of- 
fer of  amends  (Including  deeding  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  an  Habana  ceme- 
tery plot)  seemed  too  late  for  calling  off  the 
dogs  of  war.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  they  were  already  bajring. 

On  AprU  26  Congress  formally  declared 
war  on  Spain. 

The  Maine,  like  Concord  Bridge,  like  the 
Alamo,  like  Bull  Run  or  John  Brown's  Body, 
was  to  be  rememttered — and  immortalized. 

ONLT  SS   LIVED 

Of  the  Maine's  complement  of  354  oOlcers 
and  men,  but  88  survived.  In  the  3  V^ -month 
war  which  ensued  only  290  soldiers  died  in 
battle.    It  was,  the  more  cynical  declared,  a 
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cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  Pacific  and  Carib- 
bean empires  America  won  from  Spain. 

Tet  the  question  persisted:  What  did  blow 
up  the  beautiful  Maine?  Congress  had  de- 
clared war  becaiise,  among  other  sources  of 
friction.  It  believed  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
stroyed the  battleship. 

In  1911  United  States  Army  engineers  fi- 
nally raised  the  wreckage  from  the  mud 
of  Habana  Harbor.  The  remains  of  the  shat- 
tered warship  were  so  twisted,  barnacled  and 
rusted  that  she  still  clung  to  her  secret  with, 
the  tenacity  of  a  widow  and  her  memories. 

In  ensuing  years,  however,  ordnance  ex- 
perts have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Maine  probably  blew  herself  up.  Her  brown 
powder  was  highly  unstable,  had  destroyed 
or  damaged  war  vessels  of  other  nations. 
There  was  also  the  lilcelihocd  of  spontane- 
ous combustion  In  her  paint  locker  or  her 
coal  bunkers,  or  oi  a  dynamo  explosion. 

One  glaring  bit  of  evidence  could  not  be 
overlooked — how  could  the  Maine  In  busy, 
traffic-filled  Habana  Harbor  be  mined  in 
the  first  place  without  someone  aboard  some 
ship  noticing? 

In  60  years  no  one — In  a  deathbed  confea- 
Bfon  for  example — has  come  forward  with 
one  shred  of  proof  that  the  Maine  was  de- 
stroyed deliberately. 

She  was,  however,  a  ship  that  started  a 
war — and  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  American 
history. 

A  new  Maine  was  launched  In  1902.  Her 
career  was  uneventful.  She  was  hardly 
more  stilted  to  the  scientific  demands  of  the 
20th  century  than  her  forebear,  finally  was 
scrapped  well  before  World  War  n. 

But  the  memories  which  persisted  from 
the  tragedy  of  Habana  Harbor  inspired  Con- 
gress In  1940  to  authorize  yet  another  bat- 
tleship Maine.  Officially  listed  as  the  BB-69. 
she  was  contracted  for  with  the  New 
Tork  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn — singularly 
enough,  the  birthplace  of  her  predecessor. 

Preliminary  blueprints  were  drawn  and 
plans  accelerated  for  her  construction  as 
World  War  II  embroiled  the  United  States. 

By  mid-1943,  however,  as  the  battleship 
was  being  unmistakably  supplanted  by  the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  Navy  revamped  its  bvilld- 
ing  program.  The  contract  was  canceled  for 
the  ship  whose  keel  was  yet  to  be  laid. 

But  somewhere  in  the  vaults  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  the  blueprinted  ghost  of  a 
U.  S.  8.  Maine  that  was  stillborn  remains  to 
haunt  a  file  marked  "Dead." 
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AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
BRUSSELS  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  consistently  sup- 
ported in  full  American  participation  in 
the  Brussels  World's  Pair.  All  funds  for 
this  event  re<fuested  by  the  administra- 
tion daring  the  past  year  have  bejn 
promptly  approved,  and  many  Senators, 
including  most  recently  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  have 
called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for 
putting  our  best  foot  forward  at  this 
tremendous  international  exhibition. 

For  6  months,  before  more  than  50 
million  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  United  States  will  in  effect  be  "on 
trial"  at  the  Brussels  Pair.  Our  achieve- 
ments, our  Ideals  and  our  way  of  life 
will  be  judged  at  least  in  part  by  our 
representation  at  the  fair,  and,  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  we  will  be  compared 
.either  favorably  or  unfavorably  with  the 
Soviet  exhibition  now  going  up  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  our  own. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  United 
^tates  is  going  to  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  Soviets,  that  we  will  be  out- 
flpent.  outmaimed  and  outshone  in  this 


competition  for  International  prostige 
sad  good  wilL  There  Is  no  point  n^w  in 
detailing  once  again  the  contrast  be- 
tween Russia's  $60  million  effort  and 
the  performance  we  will  present  f of  less 
than  $15  million;  nor  in  attempting  to 
fix  the  blame  for  the  delay  and  inade- 
quacies of  om:  own  World's  Fair  biidget. 
The  nnal  budget  item  of  $2,054,00q  still 
awaits  action  by  the  other  House  before 
this  body  can  act  on  it.  An  amendment 
to  this  appropriation  which  simply  re- 
quested additional  fimds — for  whiifti  no 
plans  have  been  made  or  budget^  de- 
vised— would  at  this  late  date  be  of  little 
value:  and  to  insist  that  the  ftmaU 
budget  and  space  already  allocated  be 
revamped  in  order  to  include  somq  new 
project  would  not  be  helpful  in  the|  long 
rim. 

In  short,  the  only  way  in  whiclj 
Congress  can  improve  our  Brussel 
showing,  beyond  approving  the 
already  requested  and  allocated, 
provide  additional  funds  for  oi 
participation  specifically  earmarkc 
an  additional  project  that  can  be 
pleted  before  the  fair  is  half  over 
that  can  add  real  impact  to  our  pi 
tation. 

A    MSW  PBOPOSAL 

It  is  my  Intention  to  offer  su<|i  an 
amendment  when  the  measure  coiltain- 
ing  this  latest  supplemental  fair  appro- 
priation comes  to  the  Senate  floor  J  The 
subject  of  the  additional  exhibit  ^  pro- 
pose is  one  so  basic  to  our  way  of  Ufb  and 
so  high  among  our  greatest  feats  ^at  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  think  of  omttting 
it.     I  refer  to  the  subject  of  public  health. 

It  is  my  understanding  thai  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  capable  of  fitting  an  outstand- 
ing public  health  exhibit  into  our  piesent 
plans,  within  the  time  remaining,  for  as 
little  as  $600,000.  Here  is  an  o^ppor- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world>  what 
American  science  and  research  ha^e  ac 
complished.  not  in  missiles  and  wei 
'  but  in  vaccines  and  sanitation, 
demonstrate  what  we  have  done 
Nation,  and  stand  ready  to  do  c 
tively  all  over  the  world,  as  the  Pn 
indicated  in  his  state  of  the  Union!  mes 
sage,  not  in  the  way  of  snuffing  out  lives, 
but  saving  them,  not  maiming  the  tKxiies 
of  men.  but  reclaiming  them.  I 

Particularly  impressive,  in  my  oimnion, 
would  be  a  visual  presentation  (jf  our 
efforts  and  accomplishments  in  rehabili- 
tating disabled  workers — showing 
rest  of  the  world  that  their  crippli 
handicapped,  too,  can  become 
assets,  not  burdens.  Perhaps, 
Sullivan  has  suggested  on  televisii 
in  a  letter  to  me.  oiur  top  medics^  men 
like  Jonas  Salk  and  Howard  Ruskl  could 
actually  go  to  Brussels,  to  demonstrate 
what  we  can  do.  and  what  Americaps  are 
really  like.  T 

No  such  exhibit — no  health  exhibit  of 
any  kind — is  planned  today  f(x-  our 
underfinanced,  overcrowded  American 
pavilion.  But  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  accerding 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  Soviet  journal. 
Medical  Worker,  will  have  a  tremendous 
public  health  exhibit  displaying  [Com- 
munist knowledge  and  activity  in  this 
field.  T 

If  we  act  quickly  and  effective  y.  we 
can  still  show  to  the  world  that  Ai  lerica 


seeks  nothing  more  outside  he'  shores 
than  the  eradication  in  all  countries  of 
disease,  poverty,  and  degrading  stand- 
ards of  living.  I  hope  that  the  ^nal  fair 
appropriation  measure  will  comie  before 
the  Senate  before  it  is  too  late  to  act.  and 
that  at  that  time  other  Memqers  will 
join  with  me  in  this  effort  to  demonstrate 
to  a  wondering  world  that  our  chief  con- 
cern is  not  with  wars  or  material  things 
but  the  helping  of  all  mankind. 


REUTHERIAN  ECONO: 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Presldentt  Walter 
Reuther's  strange  brand  of  "Retitherian 
Economics"  has  been  discussed  at 
length  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  th^  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Reijther  on 
January  28  presented  a  prepar^  state- 
ment of  110  pages  accompani^  by  29 
technical  tables.  Regardless  of  the 
number  of  words,  the  economics  behind 
them  is  still  faulty.  His  theories  are 
designed  to  lead  us  only  in  one  direc- 
tion, namely,  toward  state  socialism. 

The  distinguished  columniat,  Ray- 
mond Moley.  in  the  Waterbury  Republi- 
can of  January  22,  1958,  analyzes  Mr. 
Reuther's  economics.  His  cimments 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Therefore  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  pointed  in 
the  body  of  the  Recoro  at  thisi  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

RzxrrHzuAK  Ecokomics 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
Among  Walter  Reuther's  assorted  talent* 
is  the  capacity  to  propose  absurd  economic 
theories  to  which  he  attributes  so^tlons  to 
complicated  problems  of  our  socletjy.  A  few 
days  ago  the  United  Auto  Worker^  political 
•cononalst — accent  on  political — ^me  out 
with  one  of  his  more  fantastic  schemes. 
Boldy  he  proposed  a  two-level  coliective 
bargaining  program  caUlng  for  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  which  would  take  In  con- 
sumers and  employees  as  well  as  the  auto 
companies  and  a  wage  hike  in  thS  indiutry 
amounting  to  at  least  10  cents  aq  hovar. 

This  package,  he  claims,  would  $ot  be  in- 
flationary and  would  pump  pjurchasing 
power  into  the  economy.  Here,  be  would 
have  it  appear,  is  an  answer  to  our  "ailing 
economy."  here  Is  something  for  everybody. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Reuther's  |  demands 
smack  of  genuine  socialism  is  too  clear  to 
require  elaboration.  Facts  which  bhould  be 
set  straight  involve  the  tricklness  ot 
Reuther's  economic  thinking  an^  his  ap- 
parent desire  to  take  over  the  fuhctlons  at 
running  the  entire  automobile  industry 
through  contrcd  of  profits,  contpensation 
and  prices,  as  well  as  to  control  the  Gov- 
ernment through  determination  of  just 
what  profits  in  the  industry  majj  be  taxed 
by  Congress.  H 

Mr. -Beuther  proposes  that  profits  before 
taxes  up  to  10  percent  on  luvestn^ent  be 
handled  as  they  are  now.  He  is  [saying  10 
percent  before  taxes  is  a  fair  reiurn.  Yet 
Federal  corporate  income  tax  is  Sa  i>ercent, 
which  leaves  for  the  industry  and]  its  stock- 
holders a  4.8  percent  profit,  certainly  not 
enough  either  to  provide  lncentive|to  assume 
the  risks  in  such  a  competitive  field  or  to 
assure  necessary  reserves  for  emergencies 
the  future  may  hold.  Profits  ovpr  10  per- 
cent would  be  divided — half  to  tbie  Industry 
and  Its  stockholders,  one-fourth  po  workers 
and  one-fourth  to  purchasers  of  automobiles 
m  the  form  of  a  rebate  at  the  fnd  of  the 
year. 
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since  the  1,300,000  members  of  Mr. 
Reuther's  union  pay  far  lower  taxes  com- 
pared to  the  high  corporate  Income  tax. 
revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  substantial.  The  rebates  would 
represent  a  total  loss.  Together,  these 
items  would  cost  the  Government  close  to 
S300  mlUlon  In  taxes  from  General  Motors 
alone,  taking  1956  figures  as  a  yardstick. 

Should  Reuther's  scheme  be  applied  to  all 
Industry,  tax  loss  would  mount  into  the  bil- 
lions. ^  In  his  letter  to  local  unions  Mr. 
Reuther  mentioned  the  demands  on  ovu- 
economy  imposed  by  our  position  in  the 
world.  But  how  would  this  tax  loss  be  made 
up?  Here  Mr.  Reuther's  economic  day- 
dream disintegrates.  His  Increased  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  nullified  by  higher 
taxes  on  personal  incomes.  And  perhaps 
corporate  taxes  would  go  up.  undercutting 
even  further  the  possibility  for  reserves  for 
plant  expansion  and  futiu-e  exigencies. 

Again,  Mr.  Reuther  has  revealed  himself 
as  a  remarkably  ambitious  man.  for  he 
would  take  It  upon  himself  to  control  a 
mighty  industry  and  through  manipulations 
remove  from  the  field  of  corporate  taxation 
an  enormous  amount  of  money. 

This  plcn  is  further  proof  of  what  John  L. 
Lewis  recently  said.  "Well.  Reuther  is  an 
earnest  Marxist." 


Ing  the  Nation — and  a  new  opportunity 
for  President  Eisenhower  to  deUver  a  few 
votes  to  go  along  with  his  good  wishes  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND 
TVA 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
interested  to  learn  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Summerfield  has  proposed  a  gigantic 
post-office-modernization  program — on  a 
lease- purchase  basis,  of  course — as  his 
partial  answer  to  growing  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  President  says  that  if  things  are 
not  better  next  month  he  will  have  a 
program,  too. 

The  reason  for  these  statements,  of 
course,  is  the  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures— 1.1  million  rise  in  January,  to  a 
present  figure  of  4.5  million. 

I  have  a  suggestion  for  the  President 
and  the  administration,  as  they  look 
around  for  things  to  do.  My  proposal 
concerns  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Over  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  which 
would  provide  a  method  for  the  TVA  to 
finance  its  own  needed  expansions. 

The  President  ought  to  get  behind  that 
bill,  and  help  line  up  some  Republican 
support  for  it.  If  it  passes,  new  steam 
plants  will  be  built  in  the  valley.  They 
will  provide  jobs  now — and  they  will  be 
a  continuing  stimulus  to  the  economy  of 
an  entire  region  of  the  country.  The 
things  that  go  into  these  plants  will  be 
bought  all  over  the  counti-y. 

And  it  will  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1  cent — nothing  will  be  added  to 
the  national  debt — for  all  we  ask  for  is 
the  opportunity  to  finance  this  needed 
construction  ourselves. 

The  President  says  he  Is  for  this  pro- 
gram. He  mentions  it  year  after  year  in 
his  budget  messages  to  Congress.  His 
Budget  Bureau,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  he  is  really  for  a  work- 
able program:  they  consistently  gum  it 
up  wJth  unworkable  financial  provisions. 

We  managed  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Senate  in  a  workable  way 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. That  was  last  year.  This  is  a  new 
year — with  new  unemployment  harass- 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  REPUBLICAN 
CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEKS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
moral  indignation  has  apparently  be- 
come too  expensive  a  virtue  for  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Day  before  yesterday  we  read  in  the 
papers  that  Chairman  Alcorn,  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  would  not 
permit  the  lily-white  hands  of  his  com- 
mittee to  be  soiled  by  touching  the 
$100,000  raised  at  the  Houston  oil  and 
gas  dinner  for  Joe  Martin.  At  the  same 
time  we  learned  that  Chairman  Alcorn's 
scruples  m  the  matter  were  fully  en- 
dorsed by  President  Eisenhower. 

Those  Republican  moral  scruples 
lasted  about  48  hours.  This  morning  we 
learn  that  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican House  campaign  committee  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  money.  This  morning 
we  learn  that  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  campaign  committee 
says  that  he  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
money. 

We  have  not  heard  today  from  Jack 
Porter,  the  RepubUcan  national  com- 
mitteeman from  Texas,  who  now  has 
the  money.  Doubtless  he  will  be  happy 
now.  The  money  will  be  going  precisely 
where  he  intended  it  to  go  in  the  first 
place. 

That  money,  the  Republican  national 
committeeman  suggested,  in  his  letter, 
was  needed  as  a  stimulus  to  help  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  to  help 
I>ersuade  votes  from  Congressmen  whose 
constituents  think  the  gas  bill  will  hurt 
their  interests. 

All  the  bill  does  is  to  remove  natural 
gas  from  price  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  All  the  burden  it 
places  on  the  consumer  is  a  billion -dollar 
addition  to  his  gas  bill  every  year. 

One  can  understand  the  anxiety  of  the 
natural-gas  interests  to  get  this  bill 
passed.  If  it  passes  the  Congress  and 
is  signed  by  the  President,  the  stroke  of 
his  pen  will  add  $12  billion  to  the  value 
of  gas  reserves  in  the  United  States.  In 
that  one  stroke  of  the  pen  a  fairly  small 
segment  of  Americans  will  be  made  $12 
billion  richer.  No  wonder  there  is  so 
much  effort  to  get  the  gas  bill  passed. 

The  $100,000  kitty  is  now  marked 
money.  Voters  are  going  to  be  mighty 
curious  as  to  where  the  money  came 
from  and  what  was  done  to  get  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  sheep  will  be  counted 
along  with  the  goats. 


it  is  loaded  with  booby  traps.  In  short,  it 
is  about  as  useless  as  an  antir«x;ession 
weapon  as  one  of  Mr.  Summerfield's  can- 
celed postage  stamps. 

This  mirage  of  a  public-works  program 
Is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  1  com- 
mits the  Govertunent  to  spend  the 
princely  sum  of  $175  million  a  year  to 
modernize  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Even  $175  million  pumped  into  the 
economy  now  might  be  somewhat  bene- 
ficial. But  Mr.  Summerfield  and  the 
White  House  intend  to  finance  this  $175 
million  by  taking  it  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  pubUc  in  higher  first- 
class  postage. 

Giving  this  modernization  program  an 
antirecession  coloration  is  simply  a  crude 
effort  to  blackmail  Congress  into  raising 
postal  rates  on  first-class  mail. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Summerfield's 
dead  letter  mentions  $1^2  billion  for  new 
or  remodeled  post  ofiBce  buildings.  This, 
in  terms  of  money,  appears  to  be  more 
like  a  genuine  effort  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  recession.  But  it,  too.  will  blow 
up  m  our  hands  if  we  look  under  the 
surface. 

In  the  first  place,  it  soimds  like  a  new 
program.  But  Mr.  Summerfield  admits 
it  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  4 
years. 

Secondly,  it  would  obtain  new  buildings 
through  the  least  advantageous  and  most 
expensive  method  for  the  Government— 
by  leasing. 

The  program  is  supposed  to  cover  a 
period  of  3  to  5  years,  and  would  cost 
from  $400  million  to  $667  million  a 
year.  This  is  grossly  inadequate  to  fight 
the  recession.  Considering  the  lead  time 
necessary  in  such  a  program,  it  would  be 
many  months  before  the  expenditure  of 
even  these  piddling  sums  would  be  felt. 

As  I  suggested  on  the  Senate  fioor  last 
week,  there  £u-e  many  realistic  ways  to 
bring  back  prosperity,  including  income 
tax  cuts  and  a  genuine  public-works  pro- 
gram. But  the  Summerfield-Whlte 
House  method  is  simply  political  trickery. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


PHONY  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Postmaster  General  of  a  $2  billion 
public -works  program  is  a  product  of  the 
political  mind  at  work. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  more  expert  po- 
litical mind  aroimd  than  that  of  the 
present  Postmaster  General.  This  so- 
called  public-works  program  is  one  of  his 
finer  efforts.  It  has  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  forthright  administration  step 
to  combat  the  recession;  but  internally. 


REINVESTMENT  BY  AIR  CARRIERS 
OP  PROCEEDS  FROM  SALE  OP 
CERTAIN  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  on  Monday.  February  17.  >^ 
the  leadership  expects  to  move  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1178.  H.  R. 
5822,  to  amend  section  406  (b)  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  with  re- 
spect to  the  investment  by  air  carriers 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  certain  operatmg  proper- 
ty and  equipment. 

It  is  requested  that  the  attaches  notify 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  this 
proposal. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROPOSED  PROGRAM  FOR  MODERN- 
IZATICm  OF  THB  POfiTTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
the  attention  of  tbe  Senate  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  request- 
ing Congress  to  approve  a  modernization 
program  for  the  entire  postal  service  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  informed  the  program  will  in- 
volve rehabilitating,  enlarging,  or  re- 
placing 2,500  Qovernment-owned  post 
offices,  and  replacing  or  remodeling  12,- 
000  leased  postal  buildings  and  provid- 
ing modern  mail  handling  eqiiipment  for 
all  postal  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  this  affords  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  provide  a  program 
which  many  Members  have  long  desii'ed. 
The  Senator  frcan  Kansas  [Mr.  Cabl- 
soNl  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  rate  bill  establishing  a  fimd  for 
this  modernization  program.  Each 
Member  of  this  body  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  favorably  for  a  jmto- 
gram  which  will,  in  my  Judgment,  have 
advantages  for  every  community  in  our 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed,  following  my  statement,  the 
text  of  the  President's  statement,  which 
was  published  in  full  in  the  New  Yoiic 
Times  of  Wednesday,  February  12.  as 
well  as  the  statement  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  Arthur  K  Sxmmierfield,  outlin- 
ing the  administration's  program  for 
modernization  of  the  postal  service  which 
be  made  yesterday.  Felxiiary  13.  before 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
C(»nmittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times 
of  Pebroary  12,  1958] 

Statkmxnt  om  Post  Ornci 

Wasbington,  February  11. — ^Following  is 
the  text  of  a  White  Hotise  statement  today 
on  poet  office  modernization : 

"The  President  today  directed  Postmaster 
General  Summerfleld  to  present  promptly 
to  th*  Congreas  a  93  billion  program  to 
modernize  the  obaoleta  phyileal  plant  of  th* 
Post  Office  Department  over  the  next  3  to  5 
years.  The  program  will  involve  rehabilitat- 
ing, enlarging,  or  replacing  2.600  Oovemment- 
owned  post-ofBc*  bntldlnga.  replacing  or  re- 
modeling ia.000  leaeed  buUdinga.  and  pco- 
Tldlng  modem  mall-handimg  equipment  for 
•U  postal  f  acmttes. 

"Under  the  new  program,  developed  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  the  funds  from 
private  Inveetors  for  construction  of  new 
post  offices  to  be  occupied  nr><i*r  lease  would 
approximate  $1,600  mUUon. 

"The  capital  investment  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  Is  estimated  at  $178  million  a 
year  for  the  period  of  the  program,  and 
would  be  for  mail-handnng  devices  and 
other  equipment  for  these  new  leased  build- 
ings, and  for  the  costs  of  rahatalUtatlng  and 
expanding  some  of  the  federally  owned  post 
offices.  The  total  postal  modernization  pro- 
gram would  therefore  mvolve  more  than  $2 
billion,  and  woiUd  affect  every  section  of  the 
country. 

"The  Government's  portion  of  these  ex- 
penditures would  be  financed  by  revenues 
from  Increoeed  postage  rates  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  xm>w  before  the  Con- 
gress. Hie  budget  mesngs  has  proposed  a 
6-cent  letter  rate  on  ao«-of-town  letters,  a 
4-cent  rate  on  local  leiters.  and  Inereosee  in 
oti^/g  classes  oi  mall." 


soerrAOs  to  pat  fob  plaw 


SENATE  February  13 

to   the   point   of   technological    Knowledge 
•The  plan  eontemirtat<»  that  the  ptwtage     «^^«re  we  can  promptly  and  effectively  pro- 


above  4  cents  on  flrat-class  mail — niimely, 
the  1  cent  on  out-of-town  letters.  whl4h  wm 
amount  to  $175  million  a  year — will  be  used 
to  pay  the  modernization  costs.  The  repialn- 
Ing  Increases  would  provide  about  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  to  reduce  the  i>ostal  deficit,  esti- 
mated at  $850  million  annuaUy.  Including 
pending  wage  tocreases  for  postal  emiiloyees 
proposed  m  the  budget.  When  the  program 
to  completed,  the  added  revenues,  the  Im- 
proved and  more  efficient  operations  )whlch 
can  then  be  expected,  should  permit  ftuther 
reduction  in  the  remaining  deficit.      [ 

"During  the  p«ist  4  years  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  gained  valuable  experience 
from  Its  leasing  program  whereby  about  2.000 
new  postal  buildings  have  been  built  to  Its 
specifications  by  private  Investors  and  leased 
to  the  Department.  These  postal  buildings 
pay  local  taxes,  are  sound  Investmeifts  for 
their  owners,  eliminate  the  need  for  G<>vern- 
ment  capital,  and  are  economical  In  th^t  they 
are  more  efficient  for  modern  mall-hahdllng 
methods.  The  new  buildings  to  dat«  have 
been  leased  at  less  cost  per  foot  than;  older, 
unsatisfactory  space.' 


1 


KZSXAXCR  ON  HANDLIKO 

"During  this  same  period  of  time  ttie  Post 
Office  Department  has  had  a  research  and 
engineering  program  underway  whereby 
modem,  mechanical,  and  electronic  mall- 
handllng  equipment  has  been  develcf>ed  to 
the  stage  It  can  now  be  mtroduced  in  new 
postal  facilities.  This  equipment  will  speed 
mall  deliveries  and  help  to  reduce  .poetal 
costs. 

"Necessary  appropriations  will  be  reqpested 
for  the  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  to  start 
immediately  the  postal  facilities  moderniza- 
tion program  as  soon  as  postal-rate  increases 
have  been  enacted. 


ceed  with  the  modernization  of  pur  mail* 
handling  methods.  We  are  prepared  to 
begin  to  Introduce  entirely  new  mechanical 
and  electronic  devices  to  handle  ilmll. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
will  be  financed  by  private  Investors.  Our 
leasing  activities  of  the  last  4  years  have  pro- 
vided 2,000  new  jxwt  offices  planned,  and  built 
under  our  specifications.  We  now  propose 
to  rehabilitate,  enlarge,  or  replace  2,500 
Government-owned  post-office  buildings,  re- 
place or  remodel  12,000  leased  bullrings,  and 
provide  modem  mall-handllag  equipment  for 
all  postal  facilities.  i 

The  Government's  expenditures  will  be 
those  necessary  to  equip  these  bullrings  with 
modem  machines  and  devices,  a)id  to  re- 
habilitate and  enlarge,  as  well  as  edulp,  soma 
of  the  federally  owned  post  offices! 

The  Government's  share  of  thla  cost  vrtll 
be  planned  for  expenditures  at  the  rate  of 
$175  million  a  year.  It  is  proposed  that  this 
will  be  financed  by  the  extra  cent  tibove  the 
4  cents  that  we  are  asking  the  confess  to 
add  to  each  ounce  of  nonlocal  mail,  which 
wUl  likewise  amount  to  approxlm|itely  $175 
million  a  year.  i 

I  would  like  to  urge  upon  this  sommlttee 
the  fact  that  these  new  facilities  and  the 
Improved  service  that  wUl  result  ^e  neces- 
sary to  make  meaningful  to  the  public  the 
Increases  In  postage  that  we  need, to  reduce 
the  fantastically  large  postal  defied 

I  would  like  to  review  agam  oui  financial 
predicament.  j 

As  you  will  recall.  In  my  last  a|jpearance 
before  your  committee  on  January  124,  1068. 1 
outlined  our  current  fiscal  sltuition  and 
pointed  out  that  the  aggregate  of  our  postal 
deficit  since  1045  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  will  amoxint  to  $6  blUlon.         I 

For  fiscal  year  1959,  we  anticlpaie  a  minl- 


^^j^  iiottti  year  xvov,  wc  aubivipB^e  a  auui 

Unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  to!  build     mum  operating  deficit  of  $700  mlUlon,  ex 


azid  equip  the  thousands  of  new  post  offices 
needed  throughout  the  country  and  remodel 
and  refurbish  many  others,  postal  ^rvlce 
win  deteriorate.  T 

"This  m\ist  not  happen.  | 

"The  President  urges  the  Congress  po  ap- 
prove the  plans  to  modernize  the  postal 
establishment  as  they  wm  be  presen^d  by 
the  Postmaster  General. 


MAamt  GxmEaAL  ilpi 
atSoi 


Statement  op  PoeriSAarEB  oenekal  JfiTHtni 

Z.  SUlCMntPIXU)  OUTLININO  THE  AoiciNIB- 
TKATSON'S  PaOGBAM  TOE  MoPTOllIBAT$PM  OP 
TUE  POBTAX.  BEEVICE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  df  this 
committee,  at  your  invitation  I  have  re- 
turned to  your  conunlttee  today  for  further 
discussion  of  the  amendment  to  H.  Rl.  5836. 
which  would  establish  a  5-cent  rate  oil  each 
ounce  of  nonlocal  letter  mall,  as  prroosed 
by  the  admlnlstratlcm  in  the  1959  HMeral 
budget.  I 

The  time  of  my  appearance  Is  especially 
timely.  Yesterday  the  President  announced 
that  he  had  directed  me  to  prasent  to  the 
Congress  a  program  for  modernization  of 
the  postal  plant,  including  the  replacement, 
or  rehabilitation  and  expansion,  of  many  of 
Its  buildings,  and  the  procurement  of  newly 
developed  modem  mail-handling  equipment. 

In  many  respeota.  the  proposal  that  I  am 
here  to  i»resent  corresponds  with  t]|e  one 
outlined  by  a  member  of  this  committee. 
Senator  Caelmim.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago.  It  contemplates  the  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $2  billloti  over 
a  period  of  3  to  5  years  to  provide  In^rove- 
ments  In.  the  postal  facilities  In  evety  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  i 

This  plan  has  the  dual  benefit  4t  this 
time  of  not  only  prorldlng  for  the  needs  of 
the  postel  sarvlee,  but  of  giving  the  econ- 
omy a  ttmtfy  sttoralus.  Fortunate^,  the 
progreee  o<  our  research  and  develoSnnent 
programe  of  the  last  4  years  has  broq  ;ht  us 


elusive  of  other  possible  Increase^  such  as 
contemplated  In  the  various  pay  bills  now 
before  the  Congress.  ' 

The  facts  were  presented  by  me  which  diow 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  i  that  ths 
5-cent  letter  rate  Is  equitable,  necetasary.  and 
in  the  public  Interest.    These  facts  Included: 

(1)  Letter  mall -cost  coverage  if  now  far 
below  the  historic  average. 

(2)  Letter  mall  no  longer  pays  a  fair  share 
of  total  costs  of  oi>erating  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

(3)  Letter  mail  Is  the  only  servlds  that  has 
naade  no  contribution  whatsoever,  In  terms 
of  rate  adjustmenu  m  the  last  2$  years  to 
help  defray  operating  cost  increase. 

(4)  Considering  the  decrease  iq  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  a  letter  taking 
a  3-eent  stamp  In  1032  would  cost  8  cents 
today.  I 

(5)  The  Senate  action  In  1961  la  voting  a 
4-eent  rate  underscored  the  reason4bleness  of 
the  6-cent  letter  rate  today.         [ 

(6)  Thirty -four  postal  systems  in  foreign 
countries  charge  approximately  S ,  cents  for 
letter  mall,  even  though  their  l^bor  costs 
average  one-third  to  one-half  at  our  own 
postal  einployees. 

(7)  Out-of-town  letters  cost  |  more  to 
handle.  i 

(8)  A  &-cent  letter  rate  coofdrms  with 
policy  provisions  of  H.  B.  6836.         | 

(9)  The  proposed  Increases  in  litter  rates 
are  still  less  than  recent  Increases  In  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  Industriee. 

Senator  Feanx  Cablson'b  speedh  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  January  21. 
1958.  served  to  pomt  up  the  serlou$  dilemma 
tiiat  your  postal  service  Is  now  f$clng.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  huge  mountikig  deficits 
with  an  urgent  need  for  rate  atffiustments 
to  help  defray  operating  cost  IncKases  and 
remove  the  bm-den  from  the  geaeral  tax- 
payer of  financing  these  huge  groWlng  defi- 
cits. On  the  other  hand,  we  Ihave  the 
serious  problem  of  obsolescence  oi  our  out- 
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dated  postal  faculties  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Federal  public  works  funds  have  not  been 
appropriated  for  new  United  States  post  of- 
fice buildings  since  1938.  During  this  period 
of  20  years  our  national  population  has  in- 
creased from  130  million  to  170  million — a 
gain  of  31  percent — and  the  mall  volume 
handled  In  oxu*  post  offices  has  Increased 
from  26  billion  to  61  billion  pieces — a  gam 
of  135  percent. 

Marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
transportation  pattern  of  common  carriers 
during  this  20-year  period.  For  Instance,  in 
1938  there  were  approximately  6,000  trains 
carrying  malls  and  today  there  are  about 
2.400  mall-carrying  passenger  trains — a  re- 
duction of  63  percent.  This  means  that  we 
must  relocate  many  post  offices  once  built 
for  railroad  service  but  now  served  by  other 
transportaUon  means.  It  means  that  we 
need  a  different  type  of  structure — one  with 
land  areas  required  for  driveways,  and  with 
platform  space  and  docks  for  truck  dis- 
patches and  deliveries. 

Every  city  In  the  Nation  has  experienced 
a  large-scale  movement  to  tlie  suburbs. 
There  have  been  over  16  miUlon  new  non- 
farm  residential  units  built,  each  a  new  stop 
for  the  mailman. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  Department 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  Nations  growth. 
More  than  half  of  the  post  office  space  Is 
concentrated  In  3300  Federal  buildings,  all 
located  in  key  gateway  dtlee.  These  build- 
ings. buUt  In  the  late  thirties  or  earlier, 
some  over  50  years  old.  are  mostly  monu- 
mental m  character  and  completely  un- 
suited  for  today's  maU-handltng  problems. 
They  are  multistory  with  narrow  bays,  poor 
lighting,  Inadequate  trucking  facilities,  and 
cannot  be  easUy  remodeled  for  mechaniza- 
tion. 

During  this  period  of  rising  coats  basic 
postal  rates  have  remained  at  the  1932  level 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  operated 
at  ever-Increasing  huge  deficits.  The  De- 
partment has  had  to  depend  upon  smaU 
amounts  m  its  aiuiuai  appropriations  to 
attack  the  huge  problem  of  an  obsolete  plant. 
Instead  of  throxigh  a  long-range  buUding 
program. 

The  Department  has  been  making  prog- 
ress m  Improved  service  by  encouraging  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  some  buildings  for 
lease  to  the  Department.  This  program,  as 
far  as  It  has  gone,  has  proved  successfiU. 
economical,  and  highly  desirable.  To  date, 
however,  we  have  been  unable  to  replace 
our  obsolete  large  Federal  buildings,  or  pro- 
vide modem  equipment,  because  of  inade- 
quate funds. 

Our  research  and  development  program 
has  now  produced  a  breakthrough  in  new 
concepts  of  mechanized  maU  handling.  With 
the  first  results  of  this  program  now  avail- 
able, the  Department  Is  now  m  a  position 
to  enter  into  a  planned  capital  improvement 
program  which  will  combine  modern,  one- 
story,  functional  poet  offices,  and  the  newest 
and  most  efficient  mail-handling  equipment 
with  better  working  conditions.  This  pro- 
gram, when  completed,  will  substantially  re- 
duce our  costs  to  counteract  the  ever-increas- 
ing volume  of  maU. 

While  the  Congress  at  this  time  to  con- 
sidering giving  the  Department  the  help  It 
needs  to  overcome  Its  fiscal  plight,  it  to  Im- 
portant for  It  also  to  provide  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  the  means  to  modernize 
its  obsolete  post  offices.  The  mcrease  In  the 
first-class  rate  on  out-of-town  mail  to  5  cents 
per  ounce  wUl  go  far  to  accomplish  tiito  ob- 
jective. 

'  A  substantial  part  of  the  Federal  build- 
ings and  also  the  privately  owned  bulldmgs 
which  are  leased  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  badly  in  need  of  modernization 
or  replacement.  To  modernize  or  replace 
these  several  thousand  buildings  will  cost 
about  $1.5  billion  and  thto  entire  invest- 


ment would  be  financed  by  private  capital. 
The  only  Government  funds  necessary  would 
be  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  to  be  In- 
stalled m  these  new  or  modernized  facilities 
and  for  rehabilitation  and  enlargement  of 
some  Government -owned  buildings.  Thto 
program,  already  underway  on  a  very  small 
scale,  should  be  rapidly  accelerated  with  the 
objective  of  completion  within  3  to  5  years. 
To  summarize,  thto  program  would  offer 
the  foUowing  advantages: 

(1)  It  would  give  U3  a  modernized  postal 
service  Uiat  wiU  take  care  of  the  present 
volume,  as  well  as  the  anticipated  75  billion 
pieces  of  mall  by  1970. 

(2)  It  wlU  make  possible  an  Important 
reduction  m  the  costs  of  handimg  the  m- 
creased  volume  of  mail  through  moderniza- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  obsolete  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  The  poor  working  conditions  existing 
In  most  offices  will  be  immeasurably  improved 
for  om-  more  than  500.000  dedicated  em- 
ployees. 

(4)  The  morale  Improvement  will  be  re- 
flected In  greatly  Improved  service. 

(5)  Ttie  major  portion  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditure necessary  for  the  program  wlU 
be  provided  by  private  capital  rather  than 
a  direct  appropriation  by  the  Congress  and 
a  furtner  demand  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

CC»rCLUSION 

ICr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, our  postal  service  affects  every  family 
in  the  United  States  and  It  to  absolutely 
necessary  that  thto  greatest  system  of  com- 
munication on  earth  be  maintained  In  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growth  of  otir  country. 

Today  the  postal  service  of  our  country 
to  truly  at  the  crossrcads. 

One  road  leads  to  fiscal  responslbUlty  and 
better  maU  service. 

The  other  leads  to  still  heavier  tax  bur- 
dens on  the  general  public,  mcreased  postal 
subsidies  to  the  large  mall  users,  and  un- 
avoidable deterioration  of  nudl  service. 

The  Post  Office  cannot  stand  stiU. 

The  choice.  Mr.  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  to  yours. 


PROPOSED  CURTAILMENT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  by  now  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  have  been  alerted  by  the 
patriots  of  their  respective  States  to  the 
latest  Pentagon  plan  to  curtail  our  Na- 
tion's militia. 

Our  National  Guard,  historically  the 
first  and  last  line  of  America's  defense. 
faces  another  cut  to  keep  the  Regular 
Army  within  its  1959  budget. 

Last  spring,  35,000  volunteers  were 
lopped  from  the  guard  rolls  to  pare 
them  to  a  mere  400.000  citizen  soldiers. 
Now  come  reports  of  another  40,000 
slash. 

This  comes  as  grave  news  to  a  Nation 
already  disturbed  about  other  phases  of 
its  survival — at  a  time  when  our  original 
satellite  failure  has  betrayed  a  vacillat- 
ing loyalty  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
alUes  abroad,  and  at  a  time  when  many 
of  us  are  not  too  sure  that  we  will  win 
a  future  war  by  pushbuttons  alone. 

In  my  own  State  of  Marj'land.  the 
Army's  proposal  would  strip  our  his- 
toric militia  by  2.000  men.  Indeed,  it 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  be- 
loved 29th  Infantry  Division  of  World 
War  n  fame. 

I  am  sure  that  this  kind  of  news 
shocks  not  only  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  but  all  good  Americans  every- 


where, for  our  history  books  have  bred 
in  all  of  us  a  deep  respect  for  the  heroic 
patriots  who  have  always  been  there — 
ready,  willing  and  able — ^to  shoulder 
arms  in  our  Nation's  defense. 

Our  militia  tradition  predates  the  re- 
publican democracy  it  made  possible. 
Our  citizen  soldiers  stood  at  Bunker  Hill 
before  there  was  an  American  Army; 
our  Dandy  Fifth  Regiment  routed  the 
tyrant  at  Cowpens  before  there  was  a 
United  States. 

The  175th  Infantry,  once  the  Dandy 
Fifth  and  now  part  of  our  29th  Division, 
has  fought  with  glory  and  distinction  in 
every  war  our  Nation  has  waged. 

Our  115th  Infantry  Regiment — in  fact, 
all  of  our  Maryland  units,  which  I  men- 
tion specifically  because  I  am  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them-  -are  responsible  for 
some  of  the  most  inspiring  chapters  of 
our  Nation's  history— chapters  written 
in  sweat  and  blood. 

Similar  contributions  have  been  made 
by  the  guard  units  of  other  States,  too, 
of  course,  and  the  annals  of  heroism  are 
filled  with  their  proud  achievements. 

From  generation  to  generation,  our 
militia  has  handed  down  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  a  people  willing  to  face  any 
sacrifice  to  keep  our  Nation  free — free 
not  only  from  an  alien  foe,  but  free  also 
from  internal  disorder  or  dictatorship. 

Currently,  of  course,  we  fear  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  dictator.  There  are  no  Hit- 
lers or  Perons  rising  at  this  time  who 
might  convert  our  Pentagon  into  a  cita- 
del of  oppression. 

But  when  we  look  to  certain  other 
lands  and  see  military  rulers  corrupting 
governments  fashioned  in  our  image, 
when  we  see  the  wretched  plight  of 
whole  peoples  ruled  by  baiyonet  in  al- 
leged democracies,  then  we  must  all 
realize  that  but  for  certam  safeguards, 
it  could  happen  here. 

That  is  not  a  new  thought.  Those 
wise  and  able  men  who  established  our 
Government  feared  the  military  tyrant. 
And  they  charged  us — the  Members  of 
the  Congress — to  see  that  no  man  on 
horseback  ever  subjugates  our  free  land. 
Mr.  President,  I  cite  only  as  a  re- 
minder article  15,  section  8,  of  our  sacred 
Constitution.  Here  our  forebears 
charged  the  Congress  specifically  with 
the  duty  "to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  miUtia."  And  in  article  16,  the  duty 
is  imposed  on  us  "to  provide  for  or- 
ganizing, arming  and  disciplining  the 
militia." 

I  fail,  Mr.  President,  to  see  how  we 
can  relegate  these  solemn  duties  to  the 
Pentagon. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  won- 
drous amazement  to  me  to  watch  history 
unfold  and  realize  how  our  Pounding 
Fathers  foresaw  and  provided  safeguards 
for  almost  every  emergency  our  Nation 
has  faced  in  almost  200  years. 

m  this  matter,  too.  they  showed  the 
same  rare  wisdom.  They  considered  the 
militia  of  such  importance  to  a  free 
people  they  took  even  further  steps  to 
keep  our  citizens  armed. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  quote  from  article 
11  of  history's  most  magnificent  after- 
thought— our  hallowed  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
says: 

A  well  regulated  mlUtia  being  neoessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
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a  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  InfrlngecL 

Those  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  they  were.  They  were  the 
words  of  our  forebears,  protecting  us 
from  shortsighted  expediences. 

They  considered  this  provision  so  vital, 
so  inherent  to  our  liberty,  that  they  told 
why  they  did  it — to  defend  the  security 
of  a  free  state.  It  is  the  only  measure  in 
the  entire  Constitution,  Mr.  President, 
which  bears  an  explanation  of  why  it  is 
there. 

So  I  take  the  floor,  today,  to  remind 
the  Congress,  and  the  Pentagon,  that  our 
Constitution  says  the  right  of  the  people 
to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

It  shall  not  be  infringed  by  manpower 
cuts  that  reduce  it  to  an  impotent  cor- 
poral's guard. 

Nor  shall  it  be  infringed  by  appropria- 
tion cuts  that  reduce  the  proportions  of 
our  Minutemen  too  far  below  those  of 
our  professional  soldiery. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Congress 
that  with  a  "well  regulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, " 
we  must  justify  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  the  Pounders  and  see  that  it  is  just 
that — ^well  regulated — with  enough  offi- 
cers and  men  and  material  to  insure  that 
security. 

To  do  otherwise  Is  to  betray  our  free 
heritage — to  pave  the  way  for  a  futiu-e 
and  more  successful  Aaron  Burr. 

I  am  siu-e  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  initial  military  draft  of 
1941  fed  most  of  its  manpower  levies 
directly  into  our  mobilized  guard  imits. 
The  Regular  Army  was  not  prepared  to 
handle  them  any  other  way. 

True,  the  guard  was  undertralned, 
undermanned,  understaffed.  But  the 
guard — along  with  the  Army — was  oiu: 
salvation. 

As  a  peaceful  nation  without  aims  of 
conquest,  this  Nation  has  until  our  cur- 
rent crisis  always  depended  on  a  small 
standing  army,  backed  up  by  its  militia. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  with  a  thought 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  this  grave 
situation.  In  an  editorial  which  de- 
plores, as  many  of  us  do.  this  ham- 
stringing of  oiu:  citizen  soldiers,  the  Sun 
remarks : 

It  is  questionable  whether.  In  a  country 
where  many  men  try  to  get  out  of  mUltary 
duty,  thoee  who  want  to  serve  should  be  dis- 
couraged or  denied  this  opportunity. 

I  am  sure  the  American  answer  la 
"No." 


The    FRESIDINa 
MoRTom  in  the  chair), 


OFFICER 


wrrmjRAWAiiS    of    lands    for 

CERTAIN  PURPOSES" —  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  c<xmnittee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5538)  to  provide 
that  withdrawals,  reservations,  or  re- 
strictions of  more  than  5.000  acres  of 
pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States  for 
certain  purposes  shall  not  bec<Hne  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 


The  reporf)  will 
the 


(Mr. 


ruk 


ry  IS 


be   read    for   the    information   o: 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  on  th  e  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  a  a  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  IH.  R. 
5538)  to  provide  that  withdrawals,  reserva- 
tions, or  restrictions  of  more  thani  6,000 
acres  of  public  lands  of  the  United  ^tates 
for  certain  purposes  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  act  of  Congrea^,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  aft*  fuU 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  »com- 
mend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  That  the  House  fecede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

At  page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  loidown 
to  and  including  line  4  on  page  3,  and  (insert 
the  following : 

"(4)  nothing  in  sections  1,  2,  or  3  <if  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  applicable  either 
to  those  reservations  or  withdrawals  {which 
expired  due  to  the  ending  of  the  unltilted 
national  emergency  of  May  27,  194i,  and 
which  subsequent  to  such  expiration  have 
been  and  are  now  used  by  the  mlllta|y  de- 
partments with  the  concurrence  of  tMe  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  to  the  {with- 
drawal of  pubUc  domain  lands  ck  the 
Marine  Corps  Training  Center,  Twentynine 
Palms.  California,  and  the  naval  gi|nnery 
ranges  in  the  State  of  Nevada  designated  as 
Basic  Black  Bock  and  Basic  Sahwave 
Mountain." 

Clinton    P.    Andesson, 

Alan  Biblx, 

Frank  Chtjbch, 

George  W.  Malonc. 

Gordon  Allott, 
Manners  on  the  Part  of  the  Se^te. 

Clair  Englx. 

Watne  N.  Aspinall, 

Walter  S.  Baring, 

John  P.  Satlor, 

William  A.  Dawson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  HoLae. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideipition 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ACCELERATION  OF  THE  HIO»¥AY 
PROGRAM  I 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In '1956, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  far-reaching 
highway-construction  program.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  in  the  Act  of]  1956 
was  the  specific  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of.  and  Federal  responsfcility 
for,  the  early  completion  of  a  nalional 
system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways. The  Act  of  1956  containe<  this 
specific  declaration : 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  essential  »  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  for  thef  early 
completion  of  the  "National  System  of  knter- 
state  Highways,"  as  authorized  and  leslg- 
nated  In  accordance  with  section  7  <f  the 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
838) .  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congresi  1  that 
the  Interstate  System  be  completed  as  nearly 
as  practicable  over  a  13-year  period  an«  that 
the  entire  System  In  all  the  States  be 
brought  to  simultaneous  completion. 

Under  this  act,  the  Federal  Go^rem- 
ment  undertook  to  pay  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  this  segment  of  our  hirfiway 
system.    The  act  contained  authoriza- 


tions for  Federal  expenditure^  for  the 
years  1957  through  1969,  inclusive,  total- 
ing $25  billion.  This  amoimt,  Mded  to 
contributions  to  be  made  by  the  States, 
was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  Highway  System  within  the 
13-year  period,  with  constructidn  stand- 
ards adequate  to  accommodate  tyF>es  and 
volumes  of  traffic  forecast  for  the  year 
1975.  1 

In  making  authorizations  ttr  a  13- 
year  period,  the  Congress  departed  from 
its  prior  practice  of  authorizi|ig  high- 
way expenditures  for  only  two  j  years  at 
a  time.  This  action  was  taken  j  in  order 
to  assure  the  States  of  the  Fedefral  Gov- 
ernment's determination  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  complete  the  system 
within  a  definite  i>eriod  of  time.  This 
multiple-year  authorization  also  pro- 
vided needed  assurance  to  the  donstruc- 
tion  equipment,  cement,  asphalt  and  ag- 
gregate industries,  highway  contractors, 
and  others  associated  with  {highway 
building,  so  that  they  might  safely  make 
their  plans  and  might  program  their 
activities  in  such  ways  as  to  permit 
timely  completion  of  this  gigantic  con- 
struction program.  It  provided  as- 
surance, too,  to  the  48  States.   \ 

Under  the  act  of  1956,  filnds  au- 
thorized for  the  fiscal  years  18(57,  1958, 
and  1959.  totaling  $4,875,000,000,  as  the 
Federal  contribution  for  the  Interstate 
System  for  those  years,  have  been  ap- 
portioned to  the  States,  and  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  by  the  States,  for 
engineering,  the  purchase  of  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  award  of  construction 
contracts.  The  several  States  are  now 
proceeding  with  their  plans  Involving 
the  expenditure  of  these  sams.  T 

Quite  frankly,  the  progress  taa.de  in 
getting  actual  construction  under  way 
is  not  as  rapid  as  I  should  like  to  see  it. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  problems  in- 
volved in  reaching  the  conttmction 
stage  are  formidable.  Though  some- 
what tardy,  several  States  are  only  now 
in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  actual 
award  of  construction  contracts  in- 
volving substantial  sums  of  moiey. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  th^  Senate 
that  this  very  necessary  program,  now 
in  its  early  stages,  stands  infdanger. 
Unless  appropriate  action  is  takin  by  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  the 
program  wUl  have  to  be  so  curteUed  as 
to  make  It  impossible  to  meet  the  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  act  and  to  make 
meaningless  the  declaration  <if  policy 
which  I  have  quoted.  | 

If  the  rate  of  actual  apportloitoent,  as 
now  estimated  and  recommended  by  the 
administration's  budget,  remains  un- 
changed, construction  of  the  41j000-mile 
Interstate  System  will  be  stretihed  out 
to  approximately  24  years.  [ 

New  estimates  sutaiitted  by  %he  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  the  originaUy  designated  40,000- 
mile  Interstate  System  will  be  |37J>  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  about  37  pe)-cent,  cm* 
$10  billion,  over  the  estimates  s<ibmitted 
in  1955.  Assuming  that  the  mo$t  recent 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  are  accurate,  unless  positive 
action  Is  taken,  actual  construction  of 
the  highway  system  which  the  Congress 
declared  should  be  built  by  1^69,  will 
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not  be  finished  until  1980,  or  later.  In 
such  event,  this  grand  system  of  high- 
ways will  be  obsolete  even  before  it  Is 
finished. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  February 
2, 1955.  proposed  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem be  built  in  10  years,  at  an  estimated 
average  armual  outlay  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion.  Specifi- 
cally, the  recommended  construction 
schedule  accompanying  the  President's 
message  provided  for  the  expenditure  of 
$2.9  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This 
compares  with  $1.6  billion  available  for 
obligation  under  present  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  his  message  of  1955.  the  President 
pointed  out  that  while  one  in  every  seven 
Americans  makes  his  livelihood  and  sup- 
port for  his  family  out  of  our  highway 
system,  the  existing  network  is,  in  large 
part,  inadequate  for  the  Nation's  grow- 
ing needs. 

The  economic  benefits  fiowing  from  an 
adequate  highway  network  are  in  them- 
selves ample  justification  for  maintain- 
ing the  construction  schedules  set  forth 
in  the  Highway  Act.  The  need  for  doing 
so  is  even  more  lu-gent  in  view  of  the 
current  state  of  our  economy.  The  La- 
bor E>epartment  aimounced  this  week 
that  in  January.  4.5  million  persons  were 
actively  seeking  jobs  which  were  not 
available.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  more  than  1  million  over  the  unem- 
ployment figure  for  December,  and  is 
41  percent  larger  than  the  figure  for 
January  of  last  year.  Everyone  predicts 
that  unemployment  will  be  even  higher 
this  month. 

Some  segments  of  oiu*  economy,  no- 
tab^  the  fanners,  have  been  in  a  de- 
pressed state  for  several  years.  Until 
comparatively  recently,  other  segments 
of  the  economy  have  experienced  rea- 
sonable levels  of  activity  which,  from 
the  standpoint  of  overall  statistics,  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  soft  spots.  One 
of  the  more  serious  aspects  of  the  cxir- 
rent  recession,  however,  is  that  most 
major  segments  of  the  economy  are  on 
the  downturn  simultaneously.  Plant 
expansion  has  been  sharply  curtailed; 
business  inventories  are  being  reduced; 
consumer  purchasing  shows  increased 
signs  of  weakness;  the  home-building 
industry  still  suffers  from  nonavailabil- 
ity of  mortgage  funds;  and  the  farm 
economy  shows  no  signs  whatsoever  of 
improvement. 

I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I 
do  not  consider  that  we  are  in  a  depres- 
sion, although  I  admit  it  might  be  hard 
to  convince  the  4V2  million  unemployed 
and  other  millions  who  are  only  par- 
tially employed  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  my  view  that  governmental 
action  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  much 
more  serious  situation  than  that  we  now 
face. 

It  is  encouraging  that  President  Eisen- 
hower has  recognized  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent economic  plight.  That  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  adequate  action.  The 
President  did  not  propose  adequate  ac- 
tion, however. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
stimulating  our  economy  is  by  accelerat- 
ing a  sound  public-works  program. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  start  than 


with  the  highway  program.  As  a  result 
of  the  policy  declarations  in  the  1956 
act,  the  highway-construction  industry 
is  prepared  for  a  construction  program 
at  a  higher  level  than  that  now  in  effect. 
Preliminary  planning  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  detailed  planning  for  addi- 
tional projects  could  be  completed  in  a 
very  short  time  if  availability  of  funds 
is  assured.  The  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  the  program  is  already  in 
existence  and  is  functioning. 

Section  209  of  the  act  contains  a  pol- 
icy declaration  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  if  total  receipts  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  are  insufficient  to 
meet  necessary  expenditures,  the  Con- 
gress shall  enact  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
time  for  such  action  has  now  arrived. 
We  simply  cannot  permit  the  program 
for  construction  of  an  interstate  system 
of  highways  to  be  slowed  down  and 
Stretched  out,  as  it  inevitably  will  be  un- 
less action  Is  taken. 

Thus  far,  the  only  administration  pro- 
posal affecting  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
a  recommendation  that  approximately 
$68  million  be  diverted  aimually  from  the 
fund  and  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  I  vigorously  oppose  these  pro- 
posals to  raid  the  fimd.  It  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  instead  of  talking 
about  diverting  funds  now  earmarked 
for  the  highway  program,  we  must  take 
necessary  action  to  increase  available 
fimds.  As  a  very  minimum,  we  must 
take  action  to  place  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  sufficient  funds  to  permit  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized for  the  interstate  system. 

Our  highway  program  Is  aptly  de- 
scribed as  one  for  which  the  users  of  the 
highways  pay.  I  have  always  had  serious 
reservations  about  earmarking  fluids  in 
the  General  Treasury.  Such  action  gen- 
erally tends  toward  inflexibility  in  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  operations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  obvious  that  good 
highways  benefit  everyone,  not  just  those 
who  travel  on  them.  Every  business  ac- 
tivity in  an  area  served  by  a  new  high- 
way benefits  from  it.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatsoever  in  recommending  that 
general  revenues  be  appropriated  to  the 
trust  fund  as  required.  However  that 
may  be,  if  the  Congress  decides  that  only 
highway-user  taxes  should  be  spent  for 
highway  construction,  I  believe  the  re- 
ceipts from  such  taxes  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs. 

In  its  report  on  the  highway  bill  in 
1956.  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  es- 
timated that  the  receipts  from  the  high- 
way-viser  taxes  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
through  1972  would  total  $55,460,000,000. 
In  setting  up  the  highway  trust  fund, 
however,  not  all  of  these  taxes  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund.  Only  the  high- 
way-user taxes  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
were  estimated  to  yield  about  $38  bil- 
lion during  this  period  were  earmarked 
for  the  fimd.  If  the  remainder  of  these 
excise  taxes  paid  by  highway  users  were 
likewise  earmarked  for  the  trust  fund, 
the  receipts  would  be  adequate  to  permit 
apportionment  of  the  full  amounts  au- 
thorized in  the  act  and.  in  addition, 
would  be  sufficient  to  permit  increasing 


those  authorizations  sufficiently  to  en- 
able them  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  interstate  system,  as  well  as 
the  needed  increases  in  authorizations 
for  our  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
Federal-aid  systems. 

In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  over  a  10-year  period. 
He  recommended  the  program  as  being 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense,  highway  safety,  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

After  lengthy  and  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Congress  concurred  in  the 
view  regarding  the  necessity  for  a  vigor- 
ous highway  improvement  program,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  but  also  with  respect 
to  the  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
highway  systems.  The  conditions  and 
facts  upon  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress  reached  these  conclusions  in 
1956  are  still  present,  and  today  they  are 
even  more  pressing. 

For  Instance,  more  than  37,000  people 
were  killed  in  highway  accidents  last 
year.  More  than  1  million  others  were 
maimed  and  crippled.  The  measurable 
economic  losses  from  highway  wrecks  ex- 
ceeded $4  billion. 

Moreover,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  highway  traffic  from  in- 
adequate highways  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  a  mile,  which,  when 
measvu-ed  against  the  current  volume  of 
traffic,  amounts  to  an  economic  drain  of 
approximately  $5  billion  a  year  on  our 
economy. 

These  facts  are  arresting.  They  dra- 
matically illustrate  the  severe  economic 
losses  which  we  suffer  from  inadequate 
highways.  The  situation  promises  to 
grow  progressively  worse  unless  we  pur- 
sue a  vigorous  highway-improvement 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  which  led  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  a  Republican 
President  to  agree  upon  a  vigorous  high- 
way program  in  1956,  and  which  today 
are  present  and  even  more  pressing,  we 
have  the  urgent  need  to  stimulate  our 
national  economy. 

In  the  face  of  these  Impelling  con- 
ditions and  facts,  we  have  a  proposed  24- 
year  stretchout  of  a  13-year  program 
upon  which  agreement  was  reached  only 
2  years  ago.  This  we  must  not  permit. 
The  national  interest  requires  accelera- 
tion of  its  highway  program  rather  a 
stretchout.    

PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  FOR  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  POST  OPTICS 
FACILITIES— A  SHAM  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  made  a  state- 
ment yesterday  that  purported  to  be 
offering  the  American  people  a  public- 
works  program  of  some  $2  billion.  It  is 
the  characteristic  type  of  sham  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  been  pre- 
senting to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  a  true 
public-works  program  at  all.  It  repre- 
sents another  shakedown  by  the  bank- 
ers. It  represents  another  example  of 
favoritism  for  big  business  in  this  coun- 
try. It  represents  another  fraud  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
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We  ought  to  have  the  type  of  program 
in  support  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  just  raised 
his  voice  in  the  Senate,  a  public-roads 
program  that  would  do  something  to- 
ward bringing  to  an  end  highway  murder 
of  some  36,000  or  37,000  Americans  a 
year.  Experts  point  out  that  there  is 
little  we  can  do  about  the  large  number 
of  fatalities  on  the  highways  imtil  the 
roads  engineeringly  can  accommodate 
the  niunber  of  automobiles  on  the  high- 
ways. Our  present  roads  cannot  take 
such  a  large  amoimt  of  trafBc. 

What  does  the  President  propose  to 
do  about  that?  He  says  not  a  word  with 
regard  to  getting  the  road  schedule  back 
on  time.  He  proposes  once  again,  as  he 
did  earlier  in  this  administration,  an- 
other handout  to  the  bankers  of  this 
country. 

This  matter  of  lease-purchase  has  been 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
before.  I  shall  insert  in  the  Record  a 
part  of  the  debate  we  had  when  the 
Senator  from  Washington  FMr.  Magntt- 
soNl,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
Senate,  pointed  out  to  this  coimtry  how 
much  more  the  President's  giveaway  pro- 
gram to  the  bankers  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers, and  how  much  less  they  would  be 
getting  than  what  they  would  be  paying. 

It  is  no  understatement  to  say  it 
amoimts  to  taking  away  from  the  tax- 
payers at  least  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  in  addition  to  what  the 
Government  could  build  the  post  offices 
for.  if  it  built  them  itself.  I  am  in  favor 
of  building  post  oflices,  but  I  am  for  the 
Gkjverriment  building  them,  without  a 
third  handout  to  the  bankers  and  the 
construction  people  of  this  country  over 
and  above  what  the  Government  itself 
could  build  the  post  ofiBces  for. 

There  is  no  saving  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  Whether  the  money  is 
raised  by  conventional  Federal  financing 
or  by  lease-purchase,  a  form  of  install- 
ment plan,  the  taxpayers  will  foot  the 
whole  bill  over  a  period  of  time.  But. 
lease-purchase  makes  the  buildings  far 
more  expensive  than  conventional  Gov- 
ernment financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  certain  paragraphs 
from  the  debate  we  had  on  this  matter 
on  April  20.  1954.  What  a  group  of  us 
said  on  that  date  is  as  true  and  appli- 
cable today  to  this  latest  representation 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States — that  he  is  not  really  proposing  a 
public-works  program,  when  all  it  is  is 
a  shakedown  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  tbe  Congressional  Recobo  or  April 
20.    1854) 

Mr.  Magnitson.  I  should  first  like  to  con- 
clude my  statement;  then  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield. 

If  the  Federal  Government  needs  a  build- 
ing. It  should  come  to  Congress  and  aslc  It 
to  appropriate  the  money  for  It.  That  is 
the  cheapest  way  to  do  It.  If  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  It  that  way,  why  enact  a  blU  like 
this  and  pile  up  the  costs  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  under  this  method,  which  the 
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oommittee  itself  says  Lb  more  costly  tha^  the 
old  method? 

The  conunlttee  has  provided  no  est 
as  to  what  the  program  will  cost. 
c\irio\u  on  that  point.    I  thought  the 
should  have  some  information  to  guld< 
Its  deliberations  on  this  measure, 
fore  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
vide  me   with   some   figures.     To  me 
are  most  interesting.     Let  me  demo: 
what  I  mean. 

We  are  talking  about  saving  money, 
we  are  presented  with  a  program  whlc: 
be  much  more  costly  than  any  other]  prO' 
gram. 

Estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  co; 
tlon  which  would  take  place  under  thl^  bill 
vary.  Some  have  quoted  a  figure  as  high 
as  $3  billion.  For  purposes  of  lllustn  tlon. 
I  have  assiuned  that  $900  mlUlon  wor  ii  at 
construction  would  take  place  under  tills 
program. 

All  of  -as  know  that  a  builder  will  not  con- 
struct a  Federal  building  without  making  a 
profit.  I  am  assuming  that  he  would  nake 
a  profit  of  approximately  10  percent,  vhich 
Is  the  average  profit  ou  construction.  1  rnder 
the  proposed  lease-purchase  progran^  the 
builders — and  I  ask  Senators  to  marli  this 
point — would  go  to  their  bankers  to  borrow 
the  money.  Naturally,  they  would  b  )rrow 
enough  to  cover  their  estimated  cos'  s,  or 
$900  million,  plus  a  legitimate  profit.  For 
easy  figuring,  let  us  assume  the  bu  Iders 
borrow  $1  billion.  This  amount  would  raver 
the  cost  of  construction,  plvis  the  ]  roflt. 
Collectively,  the  mortgage  total  woxild  t>e  $1 
billion. 

I  doubt  that  the  interest  rate  on  these 
mortgages  would  be  less  than  4  V^  peg  cent. 
That  Is  the  normal,  average  rate  of  In  «rest 
on  money  lent  for  construction  pur]  >oses. 
liCt  us  assume  that  the  rate  Is  4>4  pei  cent, 
and  that  the  lease-purchase  contract  runs 
for  25  years.  The  total  cost  of  these  I  ulld- 
Ings  to  Uncle  Sam  would  be  $l,686.000,0b0.  In 
round  figures,  as  compared  to  S900  million 
under  the  straight  appropriation  method. 
The  amount  of  $686  million  is  the  aniount 
of  interest  the  taxpayers  will  pay  on  a  pro- 
gram of  the  magnitude  I  am  discusslr  g. 

The  annual  pa3rment  to  amortize  th(  cost 
of  the  buildings,  plus  interest  over  a  2S  -year 
period,  would  be  $67,439,000. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  to  finance  the  same  buildin;  pro- 
gram by  appropriations,  which  Is  the  honest 
way  to  do  It.  The  cost  of  the  money  t  3  the 
Government  would  be  not  more  than  2V2 
percent.  It  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  \  what- 
ever the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  for  the  fiscal  year.  It  would  b(  less 
than  that,  but  let  us  assume  It  would  He  2Vz 
percent.  Over  a  25 -year  period  the  In  «rest 
charge  would  be  $357  mllUon  in  i  ound 
figures. 

In  other  words,  it  would  cost  Uncle  Sam, 
at  the  highest  figure  we  could  assume,  0329 
million  more  In  Interest  alone  to  flnatice  a 
$1  billion  construction  program  undef  this 
proposed  legislation  than  It  would  c^t  if 
Congress  made  the  appropriations  didectly. 

That  is  quite  a  tribute  to  pay  t  >  the 
moneylenders,  particularly  at  a  time 
we  hear  so  much  talk  about  economizing. 
In  addition,  it  is  an  extremely  high  pr  ce  to 
pay  In  the  name  of  a  balanced  budgi  it  for 
the  sake  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Let  us  assiune  that  the  money  cos^s  the 
builder   6   percent.     In   tliat  case  the 
Interest  the  Federal  Government  would 


mately  pay  on  a  $1  billion  constructioi  pro^ 
gram  would  amount  to  $774,855,001 1.  In 
that  case  the  buildings  would  cost  th(  tax- 
payers $418  million  more  In  Interest  than 
they  would  cost  if  Congress  appropriate  d  the 
funds. 

If  builders  had  to  pay  SV2  percedt  for 
their  money,  the  difference  in  cost  woiild  be 
$507  million.  The  total  interest  woi^ld  be 
$864  million,  in  round  flgiires. 
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This,  however,  Is  not  the  full  st^ry.  We 
still  have  to  consider  taxes.  Under;  this  biU 
the  title  would  not  pass  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  final  payment  is  maile. 

In  consequence,  the  builder  woul0  pay  lo- 
cal taxes  on  the  property.  The  (property 
with  Improvements  would  remain  ok  the  tax 
rolls. 

This  may  be  a  desirable  provision.  Many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  iiave  thought  che  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make  sope  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  States  and  munici- 
palities. Under  the  Constitution,  however. 
States  and  political  subdivisions  tnay  not 
impose  a  tax  on  the  Federal  Government. 
This  bill  provides  a  backdoor  method  for 
permitting  the  Federal  Govei^nment — 
through  annual  Installments  on  l«ase-pur- 
chase  buildings — to  pay  the  taxes. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  or 
of  the  proposition.     I  now  merely 
demonstrate  the  additional  cost  to  [the  Fed 
eral  Government  of  acquiring  bullqlngs  un- 
der   this    legislation    attributable 
taxes. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  I  have  t^ken  two 
cities — Seattle  and  Baltimore — on  opposite 
sides  of  the  country.  I  realize,  ct  course. 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  rot  going 
to  acquire  a  billion  doUars  worth  of  con- 
struction in  Baltimore  or  in  Seat  le.  The 
property  tax  rates  in  those  two  clt  es,  how- 
ever, will  demonstrate  the  point  I  un  mak- 
ing. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  wi  have  a 
constitutional  limitation  on  real  est  ate  taxes 
of  40  mills.  Assessment  valuations  ire  made 
at  50  percent  of  true  value.  On  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  construction,  therefore,  the 
anniial  real  estate  tax  will  amount  to  $20 
million.  Over  a  25-year  p>eriod  th^se  taxes 
would  add  $500  million  to  the  cost]  of  thess 
buildings.  I 

In  addition,  there  are  local  levies.  In 
Seattle  they  amounted  to  $6.60  per  thousand 
in  IQcS.  Assuming  this  rate  will  contlnxie. 
this  would  add  another  $165  million,  or  a 
total  of  $665  million  in  taxes  over]25  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  probably  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  themselvas. 

In  Baltimore,  the  rate  is  $20.80  ^r  thou- 
sand. Assessments  are  supposed  to]  be  made 
at  75  percent  of  value.  The  annualj  taxes  on 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  contructlbn  would 
be  $21,600,000.  Over  a  25-year  period  taxes 
would  Increase  the  cost  to  the  Fedrral  Gov- 
ernment by  $540  million. 

Let   us  go  back  and  figure  out 
total    additional    cost    of    a    bUlio: 
worth  of  construction  would  be. 
consideration  the  additional  interi 
and  the  additional  tex  bill. 

Assuming    that    builders    acqul 
money  at  4Vs  percent,  it  will  l>e  re 
that  the  additional  cost  was  $329 
round  numbers. 

If  the  construction  took  place  1 
or  In  a  comparable  city,  the  Incre 
under  this  proposed  legislation  wi 
in  taxes  plus  Interest — $329  mllUon 
million,  or  $994  million. 

If  the  construction   took  place 
more,   or   in   a  city  of   comparable 
stances,  the  total  additional  cost    ivould  be 
$329  mUllon,  plus  $540  mUlion,  or  ||869  mU 
lion. 

If  the  money  cost  the  builders 
an  additional  $89  million.  In  rcunb  figures, 
would  have  to  be  added.    If  mone]  cost  5V4 
percent.  $168  million  would  be  ad  led. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  flg\ires  I  have 
cited  that  construction  under  this  program 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  double 
what  It  would  cost  them  if  Congrebs  appro- 
priated the  funds — figuring  Interest  and 
taxes  alone.  The  committee  was  certainly 
correct  when  it  said  in  its  report  that  the 
appropriation  method  of  constructing  Fed- 
eral buildings  is  the  cheaper. 

Over  and  above   the   costs   I  hive  men 
tioned,  there  are  other  lildden  coits  which 
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I  think  will  increase  Uncle  Sam's  outlay  un- 
der  this   program. 

Personally.  I  think  there  wUl  be  a  strong 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
trator, to  acquire  by  lease-purchase  buildings 
which  wlU  Incorporate  more  frills  and  fur- 
belows than  will  be  necessary  to  meet  an 
agency's  needs.  There  would  be  strong  in- 
centive to  add  features  that  really  are  not 
necessary. 

It  is  like  buying  an  automobile  or  a  re- 
frigerator or  a  gas  or  electric  stove  on  time. 
The  customer  tends  to  purchase  something 
more  expensive  tlian  he  can  actually  afford. 
All  of  us  do  that  when  we  purcliase  on  the 
Installment  plan.  It  is  simply  human  na- 
ture. There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the 
cost  that  would  t}e  added  from  this  source. 
In  my  Judgment,  however,  it  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Furthermore,  I  find  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  requires  General  Services  Administra- 
tion or  the  Post  Office  Department  to  pre- 
pare its  own  designs.  The  bill  and  report 
speak  of  competitive  bidding,  but  actually 
the  only  way  we  can  tiave  competitive  bid- 
ding is  if  all  the  parties  are  preparing  their 
estimates  on  the  same  set  of  plans. 

Under  this  program  a  25-year  contract  can 
be  entered  into  by  negotiation.  Since  the 
individual  builder  wUl  be  submitting  his  own 
set  of  plans,  there  is  in  reality  no  competitive 
bidding  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Federal  agencies  will  be  merely  checking  on 
the  estimates  the  builder  and  iiis  architect 
have  prepared. 

Let  us  assume  that  three  contractors  bid 
on  a  poet  office  In  Seattle.  As  this  bill  is 
drawn,  the  Postmaster  General  or  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  could  decide  that 
the  contractor  with  the  fanciest  set  of  plans 
should  get  the  award.  As  I  said  before,  there 
would  be  an  actual  incentive  to  do  that  be- 
cause the  day  of  reckoning  would  be  post- 
poned and  because  Congress  would  not  have 
the  check  on  the  executive  branch  ttiat  it 
would  have  if  the  appropriations  were  made 
directly. 

I  raise  these  questions: 

Does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  want 
to  authorize  payment  of  taxes  to  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  by  way  of  tills 
lease-purchase  bill? 

Second.  Do  we  need  these  buildings  so 
badly  ttiat  we  are  wUUng  to  pay  tribute  In 
the  magnitude  I  have  already  mentioned — 
namely.  $329  million  in  additional  Interest 
over  a  25-year  period  on  a  billion -dollar  con- 
struction program? 

There  is  still  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
mention.  The  committee  reports  say  that 
"the  General  Services  Administrator  would 
make  use  of  this  legislation  when  (1)  there 
is  no  suitable  Government-owned  space 
available,  (2)  there  is  no  prospect  of  direct 
Federal  construction  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time." 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator tias  to  be  a  crystal  ball  gazer  to 
figure  tliat  one  out.  Supposedly  he  will  look 
into  his  crystal  ball  and  decide  that  "there 
Is  no  prospect  of  direct  Federal  appropria- 
tion." He  will  go  Into  a  seance  with  him- 
self and  decide  that  Congress  is  in  no  mood 
to  appropriate  money  or  that  the  President 
and  his  Bureau  of  Budget  are  pennyplnchers. 
and.  hence,  that  he  should  construct  buUd- 
ings  under  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MoKSK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGMirftoN.  Let  me  finish  one  para- 
graph, and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  executive  branch  is  de- 
ciding what  the  Congress  will  or  will  not 
do.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  what  the 
Congress  will  do  is  to  come  before  Congress 
with  a  sensible  program  and  talk  to  us  about 
it.  If  the  need  is  great.  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate— provided,  of  course,  the  executive 
branch  Is  not  more  interested  m  claiming  a 


balanced  budget  than  in  achieving  real 
economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  digress  at  \3\h 
point.  The  only  purpose  of  a  bill  in  which 
the  Government  will  get  $900  million  worth 
of  buildings  in  25  years,  while  the  taxpayers 
will  have  paid  more  than  $2  billion  for  the 
buildings.  Is  merely  to  show  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  executive  departments  to 
come  before  Congress  and  to  ask  to  have  the 
money  appropriated.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  bUl.  I  could  say  some  other 
things  about  the  bUl,  Just  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]  tias  done  on  sev- 
eral occasloiu. 

There  Is  now  in  progress  an  investigation 
with  respect  to  Federal  housing.  Unless  I 
am  wrong,  if  the  building  program  is  started 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  future  in- 
vestigations of  abvises  and  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers will  make  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration investigation  look  like  a  Sun- 
day-school picnic. 

Mr.  MoBSx.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Magnttson.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MoasE.  I  share  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  In  my 
Judgment,  not  only  is  this  a  form  of  unnec- 
essary subsidy.  iJut  really,  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  prove  to  l)e  a  form  of  extortion,  so  far 
as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned. 


SPUTNIK  AND  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  very  penetrat- 
ing and  able  article  by  Dr.  Earl  McGrath, 
former  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  entitled  "Sputnik  and  Ameri- 
can Education."  I  read  only  the  first 
I>aragraph.  and  then  call  attention  to  one 
other  item,  as  I  am  speaking  within  a 
time  limit. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article 
reads: 

Every  tlioughtful  American  is  properly 
concerned  about  the  meaning  of  the  Rus- 
sian dramatic  success  in  putting  a  satellite 
In  orbit  560  miles  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Many  are  worried  about  the  mlU- 
tary  significance  of  this  epoch-making  feat. 
They  foresee  hydrogen  bombs  l>etng  dropped 
from  a  similar  instrument  into  the  midst 
of  our  cities  and  the  devastation  and  death 
of  Hiroshima  multiplied  a  thousand  times. 
They  also  share  a  conunon  htunillation  when 
they  realize  that  our  Nation,  which  has 
boasted  the  greatest  wealth,  the  most  edu- 
cation, and  the  largest  force  of  skilled  work- 
men, has  been  forced  into  second  place  in  at 
least  one  very  Important  area  of  sclentiflc 
and  teclmological  development. 

Later  in  the  article  he  points  out: 

Scientists  must  be  free  to  Investigate.  The 
Federal  Government  can  also  Increase  scien- 
tific production  by  adopting  policies  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  science  and  congenial 
to  the  scientists'  methods  of  working. 

In  this  article  he  bears  out  what  a 
great  physicist  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  said  at  a  lunch- 
eon a  few  days  ago  as  he  briefed  a  group 
of  us.  He  pointed  out  that  security  rela- 
tions we  have  imposed  on  scientists  have 
already  cost  us  one  generation  of  scien- 
tists, on  the  basis  of  education  of  nuclear 
physicists. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SPXTTNnC  AND  AMERICAN  EDXTCATIOir 

(By  Dr.  Earl  McGrath) 
Every  thoughtful  American  Is  properly 
concerned  about  the  meaning  of  the  Russian 
dramatic  success  in  putting  a  satellite  in  or- 
bit 560  miles  from  the  siirface  of  the  earth. 
Many  are  worried  about  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  tills  epoch-making  feat.  They  fore- 
see hydrogen  lx>mbs  t>emg  dropped  from  a 
similar  Instrument  into  the  midst  of  our 
cities  and  the  devastation  and  death  of  Hiro- 
shima multiplied  a  thousand  times.  They 
also  share  a  conunon  humiliation  when  they 
realize  that  our  Nation,  which  has  boasted 
the  greatest  wealth,  the  most  education,  and 
the  largest  force  of  skilled  workmen,  has 
been  forced  into  second  place  in  at  least  one 
very  important  area  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological development. 

There  is  no  question  that  being  out- 
stripped by  the  Russians  in  these  scientific 
developments  has  placed  us  in  a  weakened 
military  position.  The  Galther  Conunlttee 
says  that  the  Nation  is  in  the  gravest  dan- 
ger In  its  history  expKssed  as  It  is  to  an  al- 
most inmiedlate  threat  from  the  missile- 
bristling  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  seriotis  loss  is  the 
almost  Irreparable  damage  to  our  prestige  in 
the  family  of  nations.  In  terms  of  status 
and  the  ability  to  gain  the  support  of  other 
nations  through  admiration  or  intimidation, 
the  Russians  have  made  a  grand  slam. 

But  viewed  from  another  position,  Russia's 
launching  of  sputnik  may  be  a  real  lxx>n  to 
the  United  States.  The  only  constructive 
attitude  to  take  Is  to  view  it  as  a  challenge 
rather  than  a  disaster.  It  should  make  xis 
realize  that  in  one  realm  of  creative  intellec- 
tual endeavor  at  least  one  nation  has  sur- 
passed us.  It  should  warn  us  that  the  pres- 
ent dramatic  success  of  the  Russians  In  the 
science  of  space  is  probably  only  the  fore- 
runner of  many  others  equally  Impressive. 
The  Riissian  intention  to  surpass  us  in  other 
sclentiflc  fields  is  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  recent  statement  of  Alexander  N.  Nes- 
meyanov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Science,  when  he  said  that  "great  efforts  are 
still  needed  to  beat  the  United  States  on  all 
scientific  fronts."  It  should  make  us  realize, 
therefore,  that  no  crash  program  in  the  in- 
tellectual realm  will  quickly  reestablish  oiir 
sclentiflc  supremacy,  for  the  Russians  are 
doubtless  already  husbanding  a  large  stock- 
pile of  new  ideas  and  plans  to  be  used  in  ac- 
celerating their  scientific  advance. 

As  Is  our  custom  as  a  i>eople,  we  think  im- 
mediately of  a  crash  program,  an  intensive 
and  arresting  effort  to  deal  swiftly  with  a 
serious  problem.  Our  Government  must,  of 
course,  give  prompt  attention  to  plans  for 
reestablishing  our  competitive  advantage  in 
the  mUltary  arena.  We  must  exploit  quickly 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  and  skills  avail- 
able in  the  production  of  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense. 

Fortunately,  however,  our  people  are  ex- 
hibiting an  immense  amount  of  understand- 
ing In  recognizing  that  the  solution  of  our 
present  dUBcultles  related  to  sputnik  calls  for 
something  more  than  larger  funds  for  the 
military  to  build  bigger  and  better  satellites. 
Even  though  not  In  possession  of  all  the  facts, 
our  citizens  Intuitively  realize  that  tlie  causes 
of  ovu-  Inadequacy  must  be  fathomed  In  n>ore 
complex  social  forces.  While  making  every 
effort  to  defend  ourselves  mUltarily,  it  is  with 
matters  of  social  values,  political  institu- 
tions, and  educational  practices  that  we  must 
\x  primarily  concerned  if  the  gap  lietween 
our  own  scientific  developments  and  those  of 
Russia  is  to  i>e  closed.  Only  thus  can  we  be 
certain  that  the  next  generation  now  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  will  not  find  itself  more 
embarrassed  on  the  international  scene  and 
more  insecure  at  home  than  our  own. 
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W£  CAHNOT  VSX  EUS8IAN  If  CTHOOS  TO  OVXKTAKK 
THXM 

In  dealing  with  the  present  situation  the 
first  major  fact  to  be  considered  Is  that  we 
cannot  match  the  Russians  In  science  and 
technology,  or  In  any  other  endeavor,  by 
adopting  their  own  practices.  To  the  extent 
that  we  ape  them  we  will  be  losing  the  cold 
war  by  turning  our  own  democratic  state  into 
a  totalitarian  society  as  we  began  to  do  under 
McCarthylsm.  The  spectacular  speed  with 
which  the  Russians  have  been  able  to  out- 
strip us  in  some  areas  of  science  can  be  ex- 
plained In  large  part  by  the  power  Soviet 
leaders  have  over  the  private  lives  of  the 
Russian  people.  Unlimited  money  can  be 
poured  Into  salaries,  buildings,  libraries,  and 
equipment.  Individuals  can  be  tested,  clas- 
sified, and  ordered  into  any  program  of  stud- 
ies deemed  by  the  leaders  to  be  of  use  to  the 
state. 

We  can  do  none  of  these  things.  To  the 
extent  that  we  adopt  such  measures  we  do 
become  a  totalitarian  society.  In  the  present 
situation,  therefore,  we  cannot  through  the 
powers  of  the  state  dragoon  scientists  Into 
Government  research  and  the  production  of 
satellites.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  restrict  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  in  the  interest 
of  a  military  buildup.  We  cannot  com- 
mandeer students  into  classes  in  science  or 
engineering,  without  regard  to  their  personal 
occupational  choice.  To  do  these  things 
even  in  the  emergency  we  now  face  would  be 
to  abandon  our  most  cherished  personal  free- 
doms while  embracing  the  most  repugnant 
controls  of  the  totalitarian  state.  Reason 
and  persuasion,  not  coercion  and  control, 
must  be  our  methods.  Hence,  the  success  of 
our  efforts  will  depend  upon  the  promptness 
and  effectiveness  with  which  our  officers  of 
Government  make  known  to  the  public  gen- 
erally the  exact  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  oiuselves,  and  the  sacrifices  of  luxuries, 
comforts,  and  treasure  required  to  meet  this 
emergency.  To  this  kind  of  candid  appeal 
our  people  will,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  re- 
spond with  \inselfish  dedication  to  the  prob- 
lem at  hand. 

Within  the  context  of  our  pattern  of 
living  what  can  be  done  to  meet  the  present 
cballenge?  More  importantly,  what  can  we 
do  to  guarantee  an  adequate  future  supply 
of  intellectually  elite  in  all  the  phases  of  our 
national  life?  There  are  many  answers  to 
these  two  questions.  Since  education  is 
basic  to  most,  I  will  concentrate  on  changes 
in  our  educational  enterprise  best  calculated 
to  regain  for  us  a  position  of  Intellectual 
leadership  in  the  world. 


Februcry  IS 


be  scheduled  In  terms  of  10  to  20  '«ara. 
The  recent  drastic  proposals  for  chang  es  In 
the  content  and  the  methods  of  education  In 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  even 
if  they  had  merit,  and  many  have  Hone, 
would  not  help  In  the  near  future.  Son>e,  for 
example,  are  proposing  more  science  and 
mathematics  from  the  early  grades  thtough 
high  school,  heavier  assignments  in  school 
and  out,  more  rigorous  discipline  thr<  ugb 
out  the  system,  required  Instruction  f  )r  all 
in  science  and  mathenuitics  through  th ;  col- 
lege years,  an  elimination  of  vocational  stud- 
ies, and  a  host  of  other  panaceas.  None 
of  these  suggestions  will  help  at  all  i|i  the 
present  emergency. 

The  men  and  women  who  contributed 
most  to  the  recent  startling  sclentlfiB  ac- 
complishments in  Russia  were  not  ichool 
boys  or  even  recent  graduates  of  th«  uni- 
versities. They  were  scientists  ripe  in  learn- 
ing, matiire  scholars  capable  of  doing  and 
understanding  the  most  advanced  res  larch 
Though  a  few  may  have  been  relatively 
young,  the  educational  programs  the  had 
completed  beyond  the  elementary  i  chool 
would  cover  not  less  and  usually  much  more 
than  12  years,  to  which  years  of  further 
education  in  research  were  doubtless  t  dded. 
It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  proposals^  how- 
ever meritorious,  relating  to  the  early  years 
of  schooling  can  be  of  little  help  i:i  off- 
setting the  initial  advantage  which  Russian 
scientists  now  apparently  hold. 

WE  MXTST  SHUT  SCIXNTISTS  FROM  NONKSS^NTUL 
ACTTVrnE^-J 

The  only  way  to  Increase  the  quantify  and 
quality  of  basic  research  in  the  Immediate 
future  is  to  make  better  use  of  the  scU  ntists 
already  capable  of  adding  to  the  st  re  of 
theoretical  knowledge.  This  plan  won  Id  In- 
volve identifying  the  persons  who  ha  vt  al- 
ready had  the  essential  formal  edu  nation 
and  moving  them  into  research  work  i  elated 
more  closely  to  the  national  welfare  than 
their  present  activities. 

There  has  been  much  talk  since  tWorld 
War  II  of  the  shortage  of  engineers  and 
EClentlsts.  No  doubt  there  are  such  Short- 
ages in  some  branches  of  business,  industry, 
government,  and  the  universities.  Yel  there 
is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  if  en- 
gineers and  scientists  were  more  eff«  lively 
used  these  shortages  would  markedly  s  brink 
Even  though  shortages  do  exist,  the  Lgures 
provided  by  the  National  Research  C  Duncil 
for  the  years  1945  to  1955  inclusive  show 
that    1.762   persons   received   the   doc;or   of 


philosophy  degree  in  mathematics,  4 


physics,  and  9,027  in  chemistry  in  th !  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.    In  th<  same 


THEHx  CAM  Bi  NO  CRASH  FBOGRAM  xs  EDtTCATiON     period,    several    hundred    thousand    c  egrees 


First,  with  regard  to  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  crash 
program  in  education.  Education  is  a  slow 
process  at  best,  and  regrettably  we  have  not 
been  operating  oiur  educational  system  at  its 
potential  best.  Within  limits,  learning  can 
be  speeded  up  by  exceptional  teaching,  in- 
creased motivation,  and  wise  guidance,  and 
students  can  be  saturated  with  facts  In  a 
relatively  brief  time.  But  this  process  does 
not  cultivate  the  powers  of  reflection,  im- 
agination, and  reasoning  without  which  one 
can  hardly  be  called  educated.  Moreover, 
the  latter  attributes  of  mind  are  the  very 
qualities  needed  in  the  kind  of  scientific  re- 
search which  has  given  the  Russians  their 
present  lead. 

The  best  one  can  hope  for  in  the  form 
of  a  crach  program  then  Is  limited  to  the 
shifting  of  persons  with  the  necessary  abil- 
ities from  activities  of  relatively  low  value  In 
the  present  emergency  to  those  of  top  prior- 
ity. Tbese  efforts  can  be  accompanied  by 
the  acceleration  of  the  education  of  those 
who  are  near  the  end  of  their  advanced  for- 
mal education.  The  great  benefits  which 
would  automatically  fltxw  from  an  improve- 
me^t  of  education  at  tbe  lower  levels  must 


were  awarded  in  engineering.     There  is  no 
way   to   determine  the  Intellectual   <  uallty 
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of  these  persons,  nor  to  compare  1' 
the  quality  of  Russian  scientists, 
many  of  our  scientists  are  capable  of 
Inely  original  research  no  one  can  si  .y.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  a  large  pero  sntage 
of  very  high-grade  scientists  have  1  rained 
for  research  and  are  now  employed  li  some 
branch  of  our  economy. 

The  significant  fact,  however,  is  tllat  too 
few  qualified  scientists  have  been  engi  ged  in 
research  even  remotely  related  to  the  i  :heml- 
cal,  physical,  or  mathematical  proble  ns  in- 
volved in  satellite  development,  or  n  any 
other  efforts  to  advance  theoretical  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  most  of  them  are  not  e  igaged 
In  any  investigations  which  eould  C(  mceiv- 
ably  result  in  a  major  breakthrough  :  n  the- 
ory. Many  are  devoting  their  inteOectuai 
energies  to  perfecting  new  computli|g  ma- 
chines, discovering  more  effective  det^^gents, 
or  developing  a  more  resilient  autdmobile 
spring.  Russian  scientists,  on  the!  other 
hand,  have  been  driven  into  pure  research  by 
the  authority  of  the  state  or  lured  ln<  o  it  by 
large  financial  rewards  and  high  social  status. 
In  this  country  the  salaries  paid  to  s  :holars 
and  the  relatively  low  prestige  of  th<    intel- 
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lectual  have  forced  many  of  our  bestfminds  In 

science  into  industry.  There  the  financial  re- 
ward is  from  two  to  five  times  tha :  of  uni- 
versity teachers  and  research  workers,  and 
there  they  can  disguise  their  intellect ualism. 
The  first  critical  factor  in  our  present  infe- 
rior position  is  clearly  a  matter  of  values,  the 
things  we  prize  enough  to  pay  taf  and  to 
honor.  When  we  consider  sputnik)!  and  all 
the  other  potential  products  of  tl>eoretlcal 
science  as  valuable  as  new  automobiles  and 
Improved  nylon  stockings,  when  ^  respect 
Intellectual  accomplishment,  then  we  will  be 
able,  with  our  enormous  wealth  4nd  edu< 
cated  manpower,  again  to  gain  the  lead  In 
the  world  of  science,  and  other  cultural  en- 
terprises. 

Until  a  well-planned,  long-range  educa- 
tional program  has  redressed  our  present 
weaknesses,  drastic  decisions  will  bjave  to  be 
made  by  our  Government  and  by  cMr  people 
regarding  the  place  and  the  use  of  Iscientists 
In  our  society.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
roster  of  scientific  personnel  in  this  country. 
The  amount  and  kind  of  their  Mucation. 
their  present  place  of  employmentJ  the  type 
of  work  they  are  engaged  in,  and  |a  host  of 
other  relevant  facts  are  available,  [if.  as  Dr. 
Teller  says,  we  are  10  years  behind  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Government  ought  at  onee  to  can- 
vass our  needs  for  scientists  and  establish 
procedures  for  shifting  them  from  |  activities 
with  relatively  low  social  value  to  thjose  which 
could  restore  our  scientific  supremacy. 

Unlike  the  Russians,  we  cannot  order  sci- 
entists to  leave  industrial,  teaching,  or  gov- 
ernmental research  of  certain  types  and  to 
enter  upon  others  closely  related  tp  the  na- 
tional welfare.  We  can,  however,  publicize 
the  need,  exhort  industries  to  release  such 
persons  as  are  qualified  and  required,  and 
provide  salaries  and  working  sondltlons 
which  will  attract  the  most  imaginative 
minds  and  the  most  dedicated  scholars.  A 
mustering  of  the  large  corps  of  talented  sci- 
entists already  available  will  carry  us 
through  this  trying  period  until  a  larger 
group  of  promising  young  scholars  can  be 
recruited  and  trained.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment with  Industries  should  be  |  that  the 
practical  problems  with  which  they  deal  can 
only  be  solved  and  new  processes  and  prod- 
ucts developed  on  the  basis  of  purf  research 
which  at  the  outset  may  appear  tb  have  no 
immediate  value  or  purpose.  In  ajnation  as 
wealthy  as  the  United  States  tnere  is,  of 
course,  no  reason  why  the  supply^  of  scien- 
tists and  all  other  highly  educated! personnel 
cannot  be  adeqiiate  to  all  the  need^  of  Indus- 
try, government,  and  the  universities.  But 
even  with  clarity  of  piu-pose  and]  energetic 
efforts,  this  goal  cannot  be  reached  for  10  or 
15  years  because  of  the  time  required  In  the 
process  of  education.  1 

THE    OEASUATX    STUDENT    MX7ST    BE    BETTEa    PAID 

A  second  effort  to  produce  ani  early  In- 
crease in  scientific  personnel  relaites  to  the 
salaries  of  graduate  students  and  protesaars. 
Through  the  National  Science  Fbundation 
and  some  corp>oration8  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  1^'ell -paying  fellowships  have  been  pro- 
vided for  graduate  students  of  sniall  means. 
Those  granted  by  the  many  cohxiratlons, 
however,  are  frequently  restricted  to  use  in 
research  projects  connected  with  tae  produc- 
tion processes  in  specific  industri^.  Hence, 
the  type  of  investigation  needed  lor  the  ex- 
pansion of  theoretical  knowledge  lui  mathe- 
matics and  science,  the  new  |  body  of 
knowledge  from  which  satellites' are  born, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  supported.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  would  be  unwisf  to  focus 
too  sharply  on  our  scientific  needs  related 
to  satellites.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Russians  are,  as  Dr.  Nesmeyanov 
says,  working  as  diligently  in  othef  scientific 
fields,  such  as  biology  and  nuclear  physics, 
as  in  astronautics.  Since  we  do  not  know 
the  areas  in  which  new  scientific  develop- 
ments may  occur  in  Russia,  botli  Industry 
and    government    must    contemplate    large- 
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scale   8uiq>ort   of   a  well-rounded  research 
program. 

Fortunately  the  fellowship  program  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  some  of 
the  military  research  programs  have  had 
this  broad  objective  in  view.  The  stipends 
awarded  to  graduate  students,  most  of  whom 
f>re  married  and  have  families,  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  full-time  salaries  so  that  the 
student  will  neither  be  delayed  In  his  edu- 
cation by  outside  work  nor  harassed  by  pri- 
vation and  Insecurity.  The  salaries  of 
fellows  of  demonstrated  promise  should  be 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a 
period  of  3  or  even  5  years  If  a  particular  re- 
search project  requires  a  longer  period  to  be 
brought  to  completion. 

PSOrESSORS'    BALARIEB    1CTT8T    BE    DOUBLED 

The  low  financial  reward  for  those  who 
teach  and  do  research  is  another  real  bot- 
tleneck In  scientific  developments  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  this  factor  is  the 
basic  cause  of  the  crippled  condition  of  our 
educational  system  from  tbe  first  grade 
through  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools.  But  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  science  the  situation  is  particularly 
acute  beztiure  the  competition  for  the  ablest 
scholars  is  Intensified  by  opportunities  in 
government,  business,  and  industry.  MoEt 
college  or  university  presidents  have  had 
the  experience  of  having  a  science  teacher 
come  into  his  office  to  say  that  he  had  had 
an  offer  In  industry.  Since  the  salary  is 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  his  academic 
compensation,  he  feels  he  cannot  turn  the 
opportunity  down.  He  generally  adds  that 
he  likes  academic  life,  but  that  he  has  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  his  family.  On  an 
academic  salary  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
buy  a  suitable  house,  carry  adequate  insur- 
ance to  protect  his  loved  ones,  take  a  vaca- 
tion, or  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to  col- 
lege. 

Seductive  financial  appeals  from  Industry 
where  the  higher  salaries  can  merely  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  production  and  passed  on  to 
the  consimier,  or  deducted  from  taxes,  have 
resulted  In  tbe  educational  world's  continu- 
OUB  loss  of  many  of  the  most  able,  imagina- 
tive, and  dynamic  scholars.  That  so  many 
able  persons  remain  In  academic  work  In 
spite  of  low  salaries  Is  testimony  to  their 
high-mlndedness  and  their  dedication  to 
youth  and  to  the  Nation.  Until  the  profes- 
sors who  must  produce  the  scientists  tbe 
country  so  desperately  needs  receive  salaries 
of  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  roughly  compa- 
rable to  the  compensation  of  their  peers  in 
the  business  world,  the  supply  of  topflight 
scientists  able  to  teach  their  successor  and 
able  to  do  research  will  simply  not  be  avail- 
able. The  proposal  that  academic  people 
ought  to  have  larger  salaries  is  neither  new 
nor  radical.  Now,  however,  since  the  scien- 
tific achievements  of  the  Russians  have 
shocked  our  people  into  an  awareness  of  the 
present  danger,  it  may  be  hoped  that  concern 
for  the  national  welfare  will  galvanize  public 
leaders  in..ide  and  outside  the  Government 
into  action  to  correct  the  present  inequities. 

rEDERAX.  GRANTS  FOR  SALARIES  AND  rOR  PHYSICAL 

rACu.rnEs 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  instructive 
to  study  the  salaries  and  the  social  status  of 
scholars  in  Russia  to  determine  the  possiUe 
Influence  of  these  rewards  on  the  size  and 
the  quality  of  the  academic  guild.  It  is  re- 
Ported^  that  Russian  professors  receive  from 
6  to  10  times  as  much  salary  as  ordinary 
workmen.  In  our  country  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  most  accomplished  men  and 
women  in  the  world  of  learning.  Since  many 
universities  are  incapable  of  meeting  their 
current  financial  obligations  without  large 
deficit  spending  no  spectacular  increases  In 
Balarles  can  be  expected  without  large  addi- 
tional reeourcee.  The  Federal  Government 
wiU  have  to  provide  a  large  port  of   these 


funds  if  the  Russian  lead  in  science  is  to  be 
nuUifled. 

Other  policies  of  the  Government  can  be 
equally  effective  in  holding  fiedgling  or  ma- 
ture scientists  in  basic  research.  In  addition 
to  supplying  funds  for  satisfactory  salaries 
for  research  workers,  the  Government  ought 
to  develop  long-range  programs  for  the  sup- 
port of  higher  education  Involving  substan- 
tial grants  to  universities  for  science  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Universities  cannot 
be  expected  to  bring  into  their  faculties 
highly  paid  professors  and  to  supply  the 
needed  expensive  facilities  on  the  basis  of  un- 
certain commitments  renewable  from  year 
to  year.  The  Congress  has  tbe  power  and 
the  responsibility  to  make  large  sums  avail- 
able to  institutions  of  higher  education  over 
a  5-  to  10-year  period.  If  this  were  done  the 
income  from  Government  sources  could  be 
foreseen  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  the 
financial  obligations  of  these  institutions 
stabilized. 

SCIENTISTS    MUST    BE    FREE    TO    INVESTIGATE 

The  Federal  Government  can  also  increase 
scientific  production  by  adopting  policies 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  science  and 
congenial  to  the  scientists'  methods  of  work- 
ing. Science  flowers  under  conditions  of  tm- 
restricted  investigation  and  freedom  of  com- 
munication. Actions  of  government  or  of 
citizens  generally  which  restrain  the  indi- 
vidual scientist's  freedom  of  Inquiry  or  the 
interchange  of  his  Ideas  with  other  scientists 
impairs  the  total  scientific  enterprise.  In  the 
present  situation,  such  practices  actually  un- 
dermine the  national  welfare. 

Some  practices  of  Ck>ngressional  commit- 
tees and  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have.  In  recent  years,  violated  the 
basic  principles  of  scientific  Inquiry.  The  mo- 
tives and  the  patriotism  of  scholars  have  been 
Impugned,  their  characters  maligned,  and 
their  livelihood  endangered  by  governmental 
bodies.  Personal  injury  and  the  abridgment 
of  constitutional  freedoms  have  been  accom- 
panied by  damage  to  our  scientific  eilorts. 
These  activities  have  driven  out  of  essential 
scientific  investigation  many  capable  cchol- 
ars.  Nobody  can  possibly  measure  the  dam- 
age to  our  national  defense  effort  and  to  the 
wer -being  of  our  scientific  enterprise  caused 
by  Senator  McCarthy  and  his  supporters. 
That  it  was  considerable,  however,  no  objec- 
tive analyst  of  our  present  weakened  position 
can  doubt.  Scholars  must  be  freed  from  In- 
terference in  their  work  and  we  need  to  reap- 
praise the  place  of  the  intellectual  in  our 
society.  The  so-called  egghead  ought  to  be 
honored  rather  than  lampooned.  It  is  row 
literally  true  that  only  he  can  lead  us  out  of 
our  present  dangerous  situation. 

WHERE  HAVE  30TH-CSNTURT  '»■*"«■««  IN  SCIENCE 
COME    FROMT 

These  proposals  for  immediate  action  re- 
lated to  the  parts  industry,  government,  and 
citizens  generally  can  play  in  strengthening 
the  scientific  enterprise  should  be  paralleled 
by  changes  within  the  educational  system 
itself.  One  such  action  is  concerned  with  the 
graduate  schools  of  universities,  the  institu- 
tions which  produce  scholars  in  all  fields  of 
learning,  including  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  our 
universities  have  produced  many  renowned 
scientists.  The  names  of  Michelson,  MiUikln, 
Compton,  Lawrence,  and  others  amply  prove 
the  point.  But  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
our  people  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
higher  education,  the  record  compared  to 
that  of  other  countries  Is  disappointing. 
When  one  reviews  the  major  scientific  ad- 
vances since  1901,  the  names  of  Lorentz, 
Becquerel,  Curie,  Planck,  Einstein,  Bohr, 
Helsenberg.  Schrodlnger,  and  Fermi  make  it 
obvious  that  the  products  of  foreign  educa- 
tion have  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage. 
E^7en  some  of  our  most  distinguished  scien- 
Usts   like    Mlllikin   received   their   advanced 


education  in  foreign  universities.  Our  fail- 
ure to  produce  enough  highly  imaginative. 
Inventive  research  scholars  must  in  consid- 
erable part  be  the  result  of  defects  In  our 
educational  system. 

AMERICAN  UNIVXXSITT  EDUCATION  NEEDS 
TO  BE  OVERHAULED 

Weaknesses  in  the  lower  schools  deserve 
serious  attention.  But  the  element  of  time 
demands  that  the  shortcomings  of  graduate 
education  be  given  first  consideration.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  graduate  education  In  the 
United  States  has  not  sufficiently  encouraged 
creative  Intellectual  achievement.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  those  who  obtain  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  are  neither  seriously  Interested 
In  adding  to  human  knowledge  nor  capable 
of  doing  so.  The  practices  and  policies  of 
graduate  education  encourage  routine  intel- 
lectual processes.  As  they  enter  upon  their 
first  test  of  creative  Intellectual  ability  many 
are  given  a  problem  closely  related  to  a  pro- 
fessor's own  research.  The  techniques,  ap- 
paratus, and  library  resources  required  to 
explore  the  problem  are  suggested  by  a  senior 
research  worker.  Often  the  dissertation  to 
to  a  large  extent  written  by  the  sponsor. 

A  few  years  ago  the  longtime  head  of  a 
physics  department  In  a  prominent  State 
unlversHy  was  asked  what  percentage  of 
those  who  had  received  the  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  in  his  time  had  had  the  imagi- 
nation to  find  a  problem  worthy  of  study  and 
had  then  carried  their  research  project 
through  to  completion  with  a  minimum  of 
direction  from  a  senior  colleague.  His  esti- 
mate was  1  In  10.  That  this  may  have  been 
a  general  situation  is  suggested  by  studies  of 
the  scholarly  production  of  mathematicians 
and  historians  which  showed  that  only  15  to 
20  percent  of  those  who  receive  doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees  In  these  fields  thereafter 
ever  do  any  significant  research.  For  too 
many,  their  professional  education  as  schol- 
ars is  not  an  exciting,  Intellectual  experience. 
It  is  not  one  in  which  the  individual  loses 
himself  in  a  work  of  consuming  Interest.  It 
Is  not  viewed  as  It  may  well  now  be.  as  an 
effort  which  could  determine  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  processes  of  graduate  education  are 
burdened  with  traditional  and  meaningless 
requirements.  They  Include  a  given  number 
of  years  of  study  In  residence,  the  superficial 
study  of  foreign  languages  which  almost  none 
can  then  use,  and  a  system  of  academic  book- 
keeping in  which  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  completed  in  the  classroom  or  labora- 
tory rather  than  measures  of  genuine  Intel- 
lectual growth  and  power  determine  the  out- 
come. These  requirements,  extraneous  to 
true  scholarship,  dampen  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm and  standardize  scholarly  accom- 
plishment. Additional  handicaps  are  Im- 
posed by  the  student's  needs  to  make  a 
living  through  outside  work. 

As  Dean  Barzun,  of  Columbia  University, 
has  pointed  out,  these  encumbrances  and  in- 
terruptions often  extend  the  graduate  ex- 
perience to  8  or  even  10  years.  And  more 
Importantly,  the  total  Impact  of  this  expe- 
rience which  should  excite  the  Intellect, 
quicken  perception,  and  embolden  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  actually  often  leaves  the  finished 
product  weary  In  mind,  body,  and  spirit. 

The  entire  program  of  graduate  educa- 
tion needs  immediate  reappraisal.  Those  of 
superior  intellectual  gifts  should  be  admitted 
earlier,  unburdened  of  meaningless  rules  and 
regulations,  freed  from  monetary  worries, 
and  charged  with  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  search  for  truth.  Though  the  immediate 
purpose  in  these  changes  may  necessarily  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation,  as  I  l>elieve. 
the  long-range  objective  should  be  to  create 
a  more  vital  system  of  higher  education.  To 
gain  this  end  will  require,  however,  an  over- 
hauling of  the  entire  structure  and  practice 
of  graduate  education  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  national  interest  taking  precedence 
over   vested   academic   interests.     TinkerUic 
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will  not  do.  TD  ebange  the  residence  re- 
quirements from  60  to  55  credits,  to  permit 
graduate  students  to  satisfy  the  language 
requirement  by  studying  Russian  Instead  of 
Oerman,  to  raise  graduate  stipends  from 
•2.500  to  $3XX)0,  and  to  make  other  trivial 
alterations  wll  be  to  proceed  In  the  laborious 
manner  customary  In  academic  life.  The 
times  urgently  require  a  more  critical  as- 
sessment of  present  practice  and  a  more 
dynamic  program  for  Its  Improvement. 

The  actions  thus  far  proposed  can  be 
taken  Immediately  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. In  a  period  of  from  5  to  10  years 
they  could  result  in  a  rapid  acceleration  of 
basic  scientific  discovery.  Whether  these 
changes  can  be  speeded  up  in  time  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  attack  on  the  United  States  U 
a  question  which  only  history  can  answer. 

Only  a  long-range  program,  however,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  several  generations, 
can  vouchsafe  a  world  In  which  our  children 
and  their  children  can  enjoy  the  freedoms 
which  we  have  known.  The  crucial  element 
In  any  such  program  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nation  In  science,  and  In  many 
other  aspects  of  our  common  life.  Is  the  qual- 
ity of  our  entire  educational  system.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the  very 
beginning  have  had  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
value  of  education.  The  constant  extension 
of  the  opportunity  for  education  to  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  youth  Is  tangible  evi- 
dence of  this  deep-seated  conviction. 

But  our  {Hresent  embarrassment  stems 
partly  from  the  fact  that  this  Idealistic  con- 
ception has  not  been  matched  by  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  its  realization.  The  actual 
dollars  spent  for  education  of  all  kinds  have 
Increased  from  6  billion  in  1940  to  16  bil- 
lion in  1955.  In  the  same  period,  however, 
the  niunber  of  children  to  be  served  and  the 
coet  of  operation  have  skyrocketed.  The  sup- 
ply of  teachers  and  buildings  has  not  kept 
pace.  A  gradual  deterioration  of  education 
for  millions  of  children  has  been  the  result. 
In  many  communities  half-day  sessions. 
classes  of  40  or  more  pupils,  unqualified 
teachers  on  emergency  certificates,  classes  in 
stores,  factories,  and  church  basements  have 
been  the  order  of  the  day.  This  educational 
privation  U  found  primarily  In  the  poorer 
States  and  communities.  But  in  the  past 
10  years,  the  press  has  carried  many  stories 
of  wealthy  communities  In  which  school 
taxes  and  bond  issues  have  been  voted  down, 
communities  In  which  the  a-car  family,  the 
well-filled  wine  cellar,  and  the  summer  home 
at  the  shore  are  typical  rather  than  excep- 
tional. The  financial  plight  of  many  col- 
leges and  universities  both  public  and  pri- 
vate presents  a  similarly  disheartening  pic- 
ture. 

In  attempting  to  place  our  scientific  enter- 
prise on  a  level  with  the  Russians,  to  say 
nothing  of  improving  the  other  essential  so- 
cial services  which  require  advanced  educa- 
tion, oiir  first  decision  will  have  to  be  our 
willingness  to  pay  the  bill.  The  Russians 
some  years  ago  recognized  that  world  su- 
premacy in  science  could  only  be  achieved 
by  sacrificing  other  satisfactions  In  favor  of 
more  and  better  education.  Comparable  fig- 
ures are  not  easy  to  obtain,  but  Informed 
persons  believe  that  the  Russians  are  put- 
ting a  much  larger  percentage  of  their  avail- 
able national  resources  Into  education  than 
we  are.  In  any  event,  our  unwillingness  to 
spend  more  than  S  or  4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  over  $400  billion  dollars 
for  all  forms  of  education  Is  the  seat  of  many 
of  ovir  present  difficulties. 

We  will  not  come  abreast  of  the  Russians— 
Indeed,  we  will  continuously  fall  further  be- 
hind them — until  the  educational  budget  is 
materially  raised.  When  teachers'  salaries 
attract  the  vaoat  capable  of  our  young  peo- 
ple into  the  profession,  when  the  school 
plant  Is  modernised  and  equipped  with 
tested  teaching  materials,  when  American 
cblldren  attend  school  for  a  full  day  under 


skilled  teachers,  when  the  majority  if  otir 
colleges  and  universities  are  no  longei  limp- 
ing along  on  large  deficits,  when  all  young 
people  of  college  age  are  able  to  get  a  tilgher 
education  suited  to  their  abilities,  tl  en  we 
can  expect  the  educational  system  adequately 
to  serve  our  needs  in  the  domestic  a|id  in- 
ternational spheres. 

In  recent  years  there  have  beeil  loud 
voices  criticizing  American  education.  Sput- 
nik has  Jblned  these  voices  In  a  chdrus  of 
lamentation.  The  main  theme  Is  th^t,  be- 
cause of  modern  educational  theory.  !pupils 
in  our  schools  have  been  encouraged  Inot  to 
study  such  dlfflcxilt  studies  as  math«natlc8 
and  the  sciences.  Statistics  have  beeii  cited 
to  show  the  falling  enrollments  Iq  these 
subjects  in  our  high  schools.  The  m^st  im- 
pressive and  also  the  most  misleading  of 
these  presentations  appeared  in  U.  a.  News 
Si  World  Report  In  an  interview  witm  Prof. 
Arthur  E.  Bestor  of  the  University  of  MllnolB. 
The  statistics  cited  purport  to  show  a  shock- 
ing drop  since  the  turn  of  the  century  In 
the  percentage  of  high -school  students 
studying  science  and  mathematics.]  Prof. 
Harold  C.  Hand  of  the  same  university  has 
shown,  however,  that,  contrary  to  thejQgures 
of  Dr.  Bestor.  the  percentage  of  soudents 
taking  science  In  high  school  has  not  wopped 
from  84  in  1900  to  54  In  1950,  ind  In 
mathematics  from  86  to  65.  On  tl|e  con- 
trary, the  percentages  have  risen  ffom  84 
to  98  in  science,  and  from  86  to  90  in  |nathe- 
matlcs.  Moreover,  the  high-school  Popula- 
tion has  Increased  from  619,251  in  |900  to 
5,399.452  In  1950.  A  percentage  of  #ver  90 
In  each  subject  in  1950,  therefore,  means  a 
tremendoxis  increase  in  the  number  pf  stu- 
dents studying  these  subjects.  Evei  after 
eliminating  those  who  have  no  special  apti- 
tude for,  or  interest  In,  a  scientific  i  career, 
this  Is  a  large  reservoir  from  which  ^o  draw 
10,000  potential  doctors  of  phUoso|>hy  in 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics;  more 
than  the  total  of  doctor  of  philoeoiAiy  de- 
grees granted  in  these  fields  from  ^945  to 
1955. 

The  niimber  could  and  should  be  (larger. 
There  are  several  obstacles  to  the  attainment 
of  this  goal.  The  first  is  the  size  lof  our 
high  schools.  In  1952,  824  high  6Chof>l8  had 
fewer  than  25  students.  Thirty  percent  had 
enrollments  under  100.  When  thefe  stu- 
dents are  distributed  over  a  4-year  period, 
and  the  dropouts  from  the  freshman  to  the 
senior  year  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  Is  apparent  that  a  large  percen(£ige  of 
American  high  schools  simply  do  ndt  have 
enough  students  to  offer  Instruction]  in  the 
sciences,  especially  those  requiring  a  labora- 
tory. Even  in  advanced  mathematics,  the 
demand  does  not  warrant  such  instruction 
In  many  of  the  small  school  districts.^ 

Furthermore,  in  small  high  schocils  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  specialized  teactiers  in 
all  subjects  such  as  chemistry,  mathematics, 
physics,  English,  history,  foreign  languages, 
vocational  courses,  and  the  other  siiibjects 
usually  provided  In  a  large,  comprehensive 
high  school  in  an  urban  center,  j  Conse- 
quently, teachers  whose  main  Inter^  and 
training  is  in  literattu^  or  social  studies  may 
be  reqiilred  to  teach  science.  This  mstruc- 
tlon  Is  sometimes  Inferior.  The  Ifatlonal 
Science  Foundation  has  launched  a  t^umber 
of  programs  to  upgrade  these  teachers,  as 
well  as  those  originally  qualified  in  science 
but  whose  training  needs  to  be  broilght  up 
to  date  on  the  latest  recent  scientjflc  de- 
velopments, j 

For  many  years  educators  have  eAmestly 
urged  the  establishment  of  larger]  school 
units.  They  have  tried  to  persuada  school 
boards  to  consolidate  ineffective  smal)  school 
districts  to  make  possible  larger  class  groups 
with  special  teachers  in  the  various  high- 
school  subjects.  Many  States  have  offered 
leadership  and  flnanclel  assistance  to  dis- 
tricts wishing  to  consolidate.  The  fc*-egolng 
figures  show  that,  because  such  coi  Lsollda- 


tlons  have  not  been  effected,  m4ny  Am«r< 
lean  youth  have  inferior  or  no  instructlont 
If  a  full  complement  of  subject  matter  Is 
desired,  the  establishment  of  lai^er  high* 
school  units  should  be  pressed  wltl^  all  vigor. 
A  major  dUBctilty  In  providing}  good  in- 
struction in  science,  especially  in  small 
schools,  is  the  cost  of  equipment.  Many 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  dfprlved  of 
such  equipment  by  its  high  cost.  Here  the 
Federal  Government  could  do  something  con- 
crete to  help  in  the  present  Emergency. 
Much  teaching  equipment  in  thje  sciences 
can  be  purchased  in  European  countries  for 
a  fraction  of  its  cost  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  high  tariff  rates,  however,  thef;e 
materials  cannot  be  acquired  at  the  lower 
price.  Impart  tariff  rates  are  8«t  as  high 
as  50  percent.  Educators  have  s^ted  that 
one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  effective  and 
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interesting    teaching    in    science< 


in    high 


schools  and  colleges  is  the  lack  it  suitable 
technical  equipment. 

Efforts  by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
to  get  Oovernment  action  to  redi|ce  import 
duties  on  these  articles  indlspensa)>le  in  good 
teaching  have  been  abortive,  ih  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  such  ma- 
terials constitutes  only  a  negligible  percent- 
age of  the  annual  volume  of  business  of 
the  American  firms  concerned,  they  have 
vigorously  fought  and  lobbied  a|alnst  any 
change  in  the  tariff  on  these  artltlee.  Here 
again,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ui^nt  needs 
of  the  Nation,  dramatized  by  spittnik,  may 
effectuate  what  reason  and  li|iportunlty 
could  not.  If  the  United  Statai  Oovern- 
ment is  serious  about  its  desire  io  advance 
the  cause  of  science  quickly  and  materially 
a  reduction  In  the  tariff  on  scientific  ap- 
paratus Is  an  easy  and  Inexpensive  way  to 
do  so.  j 

Even  In  the  high  schools  where  mathe- 
matics and  science  are  now  being  taught,  the 
niunber  of  students  taking  such  dourses  can 
be  significantly  Increased,  and  the  quality  of 
learning  Improved.  Certain  policies  and 
practices  have  militated  against  la  full  en- 
listment of  the  interests  of  stupents  who 
are  capable  of  higher  education,  e4peclally  in 
the  subjects  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. The  preparatory  basic  Instruction 
In  some  elementary  schools  has  ont  been  as 
effective  as  it  could  be.  Hence,  some  students 
come  unprepared  for  and  afraid  of  courses  in 
the  sciences  and  mathematics.  Mclreover.  the 
reputation  which  these  courses  haira  in  many 
high  schools  and  colleges,  becauas  of  iinln- 
splred  and  uninspiring  teaching,  causes  many 
students  to  avoid  them.  The  guidance  pro- 
grams in  some  schools  fail  to  identify  and 
guide  promising  students  into  the  proper 
courses.  The  schools  can  do  milch  to  Im- 
prove science  teaching.  | 

One  of  the  most  significant  factors  in 
this — the  failure  of  students  to  elect  science 
courses — Is  totally  beyond  the  coiitrol  of  the 
schools.  That  is  the  attitudes  i>f  parents. 
The  fact  is  that  numy  students,  iwhen  pos- 
sible, avoid  subjects  which  require  hard 
work  and  long  hours  of  study.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  ihave  been 
more  tolerant  of  this  attitude  than  is  good 
for  the  student  or  for  the  country.  Often, 
however,  the  basic  factor  In  thi(  student's 
desire  to  take  an  easy  course  Is  tfie  attitude 
of  the  parents  who  do  not  want  their  chil- 
dren to  do  more  than  the  minimum  of  study 
to  get  through.  Many  are  more  Interested 
In  having  their  children  get  a  diploma  or  a 
degree  than  an  education.  Thlk  point  of 
view  has  been  more  Influential 'in  under- 
mining standards  of  accompllslkment  and 
discipline  in  the  schools  than  the  philosophy 
of  John  Dewey.  Dewey  was  an  sDdent  advo- 
cate of  self-dlsclpllne  and  the  exertion  of 
effort  toward  wen-defined  goals,  as  his  own 
life  so  abundantly  illustrated,  tie  was  op- 
posed to  dull  routine,  memorization  of  facts. 
and   the   authoritarian   disdpUxje   Imposed 


without  reason.  He  rightly  believed  that 
learning  was  most  effective  when  self- 
motivated. 

Parents  can  Inspire  an  interest  In  learning 
by  valuing  it  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
a  good  life  and  a  necessary  factor  in  a 
healthy  society.  When  parents  are  as  proud 
of  their  son's  grades  in  academic  subjects 
as  they  are  of  his  throwing  the  pass  that 
won  the  game  on  Saturday  or  of  his  playing 
the  trombone  in  the  hlgh-schooT  band,  more 
students  will  study  science  with  more  inter- 
est and  more  success.  With  full  cooperation 
between  teachers  and  parents  many  more 
students  of  appropriate  abilities  and  inter- 
ests will  find  their  way  Into  courses  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  and  all  the  other 
fields  of  study  of  equal  value  in  a  vital  and 
growing  democratic  society. 

One  proposal  of  increasing  popularity  to 
meet  the  shortages  in  the  sciences  Involves 
requirements  for  all  students  in  certain 
subject-matter  fields.  In  its  most  extreme 
form,  the  several  States  are  asked  to  pass 
laws  requiring  all  students  to  study  science 
and  mathematics.  This  suggestion  Is  ill- 
advised.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  Russian  system  of  regimentation 
and  of  coercion  which  is  repugnant  to  Amer- 
icans. Second,  many  students  by  disposition 
and  vocational  interest  are  unable  to  profit 
as  much  from  such  Instruction  as  they  could 
from  others.  Third,  there  is  great  danger 
that  In  the  hysteria  of  the  moment  we  will 
Impose  policies  and  practices  which  will 
make  intellectual  and  emotional  misfits  of  a 
considerable  number  of  our  people.  We  can 
also  create  a  lopsided  society  In  which  sci- 
ence overbalances  all  the  htimane  and  social 
disciplines  of  equal  if  not  greater  value  in 
the  resolution  of  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems. 

The  alternative  to  a  universal  requirement 
is  a  sensitive  testing  of  all  pupils  in  the 
early  years  of  schooling  to  discover  the  stu- 
dent's abilities  and  interests.  This  program 
needs  to  be  coupled  with  an  eflk:ient  guid- 
ance and  counseling  service  to  get  students 
into  a  type  of  advanced  education  congenial 
to  their  abilities  and  conducive  to  satisfying 
achievement.  Such  a  program  will  produce 
more  and  better  eclentists  than  compulsory 
study  in  fields  for  which  the  student  has  little 
aptitude  or  Interest.  It  will  also  produce 
a  balanced  supply  of  satisfied  workers  in  all 
other  fields  which  are  equally  essential  in 
a  dynamic  and  well-rounded  society. 

To  provide  the  maximum  number  of  su- 
perior high  school  students  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  minimum  time  consistent  with 
their  abUlties  and  their  health,  these  stu- 
dents should  be  identified  earlier  than  is 
now  uniformly  the  practice.  They  should 
be  guided  Into  the  courses  needed  for  col- 
lege admission,  and  sp>eeded  on  their  way 
to  an  even  tentatively  established  educa- 
tional goal.  A  mistaken  notion  concerning 
the  nature  of  a  democratic  school  system  has 
operated  to  prevent  the  application  of  these 
conceptions  In  the  everyday  program  of  the 
schools.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  ther* 
are  wide  differences  among  students  in  abil- 
ity, interests,  and  the  desire  to  excel  in 
intellectual  achievement.  Wo  euthenic  or 
eugenic  program  is  likely  to  erase  these  hu- 
man variations  In  the  visible  futiire.  Some 
teachers  and  school  administrators  have 
adopted  or  condoned  practices  which  seem 
to  recognize  these  individual  differences  only 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ability  scale.  They 
favor  individual  attention  and  special  treat- 
ment for  those  of  below  average  ability  and 
many  programs  have  been  established  for 
this  purpose.  They  have  been  less  aggres- 
sive in  recognizing  students  of  unusual  tal- 
ents and  providing  special  treatment  for 
those  who  have  potentially  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  make  to  American  society.  I 
believe  that  our  people  are  ready  for  such 
developments.  The  quicker  we  identify  the 
most   capable   students   In   all   intellectual 


spheres  and  provide  for  them  an  accelerated 
and  enriched  prograno.  the  sooner  the  urgent 
national  need  for  talented  scientists  will  be 
met.  Higher  standards  of  accomplishment 
for  the  most  capable  will  change  education 
from  a  dull  series  of  Intellectual  routines  into 
an  exciting  adventure.  I  believe  that  many 
parents  will  accept  this  type  of  educational 
program  at  this  time,  if  its  plan  and  p\a- 
pKwe  are  made  clear. 

Applied  to  educational  policies,  this  con- 
cept of  requiring  the  best  efforts  of  students 
in  terms  of  their  capacity  means  that  those 
of  ability  should  be  moved  forward  intellec- 
tually toward  an  educational  goal  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  They  should  be  guided  into  as 
difBcult  etudles  as  they  are  capable  of  master- 
ing, and  they  should  avoid  subject  matter 
which  needlessly  dissipates  their  time  and 
energy.  Specifically  In  the  case  of  a  boy  or 
gtrl  who  expects  to  enter  a  scientific  field. 
the  high  school  program  fhould  Include  4 
years  of  English,  mathematics  through  trigo- 
nometry. 3  years  of  one  foreign  language,  at 
least  2  years  of  science,  and  2  years  of  social 
studies.  This  program  would  still  leave  two 
or  three  units  for  other  electlves.  Most  youth 
of  college  ability  can  complete  such  a  pro- 
gram without  harm  to  mind  or  body.  Indeed, 
many  wotild  be  better  adjusted  emotionally 
if  they  had  a  more  denianding  program  of 
studies.  A  false  nctlon  has  prevailed  in  the 
past  two  decades  that  exacting  intellectual 
work  leads  to  social  and  emotional  malad- 
justment. There  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
this  belief.  The  difficulty  of  studies  mvist  be 
adjusted  to  the  ability  of  students.  Too  eany 
a  program  is  just  as  likely  to  caxise  malad- 
justment and  unhapplness  for  superior  stu- 
dent* as  too  hard  a  program  for  those  of 
limited  intellectual  abilities. 

All  the  foregoing  proposals,  though  they 
would  provide  a  larger  pool  of  qualified  scien- 
tists, really  leave  the  major  long-range  prob- 
lem untouched.  The  crucial  factor  in  the 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  of  all  types 
which  stems  from  deficiencies  in  our  educa- 
tional ssrstem  is  oiu-  failure  to  support  educa- 
tion adequately.  Considered  as  a  group,  the 
education  of  our  children  has  been  deterio- 
rating since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  school  systems 
in  the  United  States  in  which  fully  certified, 
highly  competent,  enthusiastic  teachers  con- 
duct their  classes  in  up-to-date,  light,  and 
fireproof  schools  with  the  best  teaching  ma- 
terials available.  As  a  result  of  the  dedicated 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Roy  Larsen  and 
his  associates  In  the  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mlssion  for  the  Public  Schools,  many  children 
have  had  better  teachers  In  more  modern 
schools  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 

But  in  terms  of  the  growing  need  for  new 
classrooms  and  teachers,  the  national  pic- 
ture of  inadequate  support  remains  about  as 
depressing  as  it  was  10  years  ago.  The  story 
has  l?een  told  so  often  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air  that  it  need  not  be  repeated.  It  Is 
enough  to  say  that  in  September  1957  the 
United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education  re- 
ported the  shortage  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary-school teachers  to  be  135,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  supplied  by  educa- 
tkmal  authorities  in  the  States,  in  the  fall 
of  1956  there  was  a  national  shortage  of 
159,000  classrooms.  If  the  fact  that  some 
claasrocxns  now  in  uae  were  bvillt  beton 
1900  is  taken  Into  consideration,  this  figure 
ought  to  be  raised  to  260,000,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  obsolescence  continues  apace.  Since 
hundreds  of  school  districts  have  reached 
their  legal  debt  limit,  the  school  plant  can- 
not be  improved  without  outside  financial 
aid  in  the  visible  future.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  shortages,  800,000  studenu  attended 
school  only  a  half  day  and  17J)  percent  of 
the  elementary -school  classes  in  1956  (the 
oooat  recent  figiire  available)  had  nK>re  than 
35  children.  In  the  cities  of  500,000.  over 
8  percent  of  the  classes  had  40  or  more  chil- 
dren.   Moreover,  thousands  of  teachers  were 


on  temporary  emergency  certificates,  which 
means  that  they  were  unqualified  In  terms 
of  accepted  professional  standards. 

The  consequences  of  otir  failure  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  merely  to  bring  the  schools 
of  the  Nation  up  to  normal  operating  effi- 
ciency, with  every  child  receiving  instruction 
in  an  acceptably  modem  school  plant  under 
a  properly  certified  and  adequately  paid 
teacher,  are  now  becoming  blatantly  ap- 
parent. It  is  in  these  shocldng  facts  and 
figures  that  we  should  look  for  the  caucca 
of  our  weakening  scientific  position  on  the 
international  stage.  How  can  we  expect 
pupils  to  learn  as  much  basic  arithmetic 
and  science  In  half -day  classes  as  in  a  fuU 
school  day?  How  can  high-school  students 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  science  when  it 
is  taught  in  classes  of  40  or  50  by  teachers 
whose  primary  Intellectual  interests  are  in 
other  fields,  in  rooms  not  designed  as  labora- 
tories and  not  equipped  with  the  necessary 
teaching  materials?  How  can  teachers  de- 
vote their  undivided  time,  energy,  and  en- 
thusiasm to  their  students  when  they  must 
bring  their  income  up  to  a  living  wage  by 
driving  taxicabe,  selling  Insurance,  or  testing 
prisoners  at  odd  hours  in  the  local  Jail?  It 
is  Just  as  foolish  to  expect  children  attend- 
ing school  half  a  day  in  classes  of  35  or  40 
under  unqualified  teachers  to  be  educated 
for  Ufe  In  today's  world  as  it  would  be  to 
expect  the  Ford  Co.  to  produce  the  Edsei  in 
the  plant  of  1920  with  engineers  educated 
in  1900  with  the  materials  of  construction 
used  in  the  Model  T.  Yet.  this  is  the  miracle 
some  of  our  citizens  expect  school  ofllcials 
to  perform. 

Many  Informed  and  patriotic  educators 
and  laymen  have  been  aware  of  the  deterio- 
ration that  has  been  occurring  in  the  school 
enterprise.  They  |>olnted  out  a  decade  ago 
that  a  child's  education  co\ild  not  be  put  in 
a  deep  freeze  for  a  period  of  years.  Their 
exhortations  have  fallen  on  too  many  deaf 
ears  among  their  fellow  citizens.  The  sad- 
dest aspect  of  our  educational  inadequacy 
is  not  yet  apparent  to  most  citizens.  The 
children  whose  early  education  was  neglected 
In  years  passed  are  only  now  beginning  to 
show  that  they  do  not  have  the  essential 
basic  education  for  their  further  intellectual 
development.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  and 
a  national  scandal  that  little  can  now  be 
done  to  repair  these  deficiencies.  A  ccm- 
slderable  amount  of  the  precious  talent  w  < 
need  so  badly  in  this  hotu:  has  been  lost 
forever  by  a  callous  disregard  of  the  condi- 
tion of  our  educational  system.  This  situa- 
tion Is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  efforts 
the  Russians  have  made  to  strengthen  edu- 
cation by  depriving  themselves  of  numy  of> 
the  comforts  not  to  mention  the  luxuries  we 
take  for  granted.  The  disparity  between  onr 
own  efforts  to  provide  basic  education  for  all 
azul  the  Russians  will  doubtless  increase  tm- 
tU  a  new  generation  of  children  paaaea 
through  a  strengthened  and  enriched  edu- 
cational program. 

This  objective  can  only  be  reached  with 
the  leadership  and  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  ScHne  local  echoed  dls« 
tricts  and  some  States  have  adequate  re« 
sources  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  by  50  per- 
cent and  to  erect  the  additional  classrooms 
to  acconunodate  the  increased  school  popu- 
lation and  to  replace  obsolete  school  plants^ 
It  Is  their  patriotic  duty  to  do  so  without 
delay.  Their  best  efforts,  however,  will  leave 
an  enormous  gap  between  the  national  need 
for  improved  education  and  our  ability  to 
provide  it  on  a  national  scale.  There  Is  no 
necessity  to  recaplttilate  all  the  Irrefutable 
argiiments  for  Federal  aid  for  educatlcm.  We 
have  the  necessary  funds  as  an  impartial 
review  of  the  eocmomy  ooncltislvely  shows. 
We  lack  only  the  will  of  the  pw^e  at  large 
to  take  this  step  through  their  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  Both  Oemocratie  and 
Republican  administrations  have  advocated 
various  forms  of  Federal  aid  tot  a  number 
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of  years.  These  efforts  have  been  frustrated 
largely  by  skillful  and  powerful  lobbyists, 
and  by  the  dissemination  of  false  Informa- 
tion among  the  people.  As  events  now  prove, 
these  organizations  and  their  richly  sup- 
ported lobbyists  have  been  toying  cavalierly 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  they  are  not  shamed  by  the 
melancholy  International  events  of  recent 
months  into  a  withdrawal  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  aid,  the  people  generally 
whose  lives  and  welfare  are  in  Jeopardy  will 
undoubtedly  express  their  disapproval  at  the 
polls  in  November  1958. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  exact 
amount  of  Federal  aid  required  to  bring  the 
school  system  of  the  Nation  to  a  level  of 
effective  operation.  There  is  also  no  way 
to  determine  exactly  how  many  missiles  or 
other  forms  of  weapons  are  needed  to  de- 
fend the  Nation  against  attack.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  delay  missile  pro- 
grams until  the  last  facts  are  available, 
because  in  a  fluid  situation  they  will  never 
be  available.  Likewise,  the  national  need 
for  highly  trained  manpower  can  never  be 
precisely  determined.  A  beginning  must 
nevertheless  be  made  at  once  on  the  Federal 
level  to  meet  the  need  that  exists.    ■' 

A  modest  program  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional resources  would  be  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  5  years.  Testimony  over  the  past 
10  years  In  committees  of  the  Congress  shows 
conclusively  that  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  of  Federal  su'i:>8ldy  of  education  within 
the  States  for  current  operating  expenses 
would  go  far  to  bring  teachers'  salaries^  up 
to  a  level  that  would  attract  and  hold  com- 
petent and  dedicated  teachers.  Testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  under  Congressman  Cleveland 
Bailet's  chairmanship  In  1957  revealed  that 
•500  million  a  year  of  Federal  funds,  matched 
by  varying  contributions  of  States  according 
to  their  financial  ability  would  in  a  few  years 
erase  a  large  part  of  the  deficit  in  school- 
house  construction.  If  legislation  could  be 
passed  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as 
it  should  be,  embodying  an  aid  program  of 
this  magnitude,  the  continuing  process  of 
erosion  of  our  educational  standards  would 
be  retarded  and  eventually  brought  to  a 
■top.  with  this  assistance,  local  schools  can 
restore  their  programs  to  a  level  of  effective- 
ness consistent  with  our  national  status  and 
honor,  and  with  our  declared  purpose  of 
providing  full  educational  opportunity  to  all 
children  regardless  of  their  social  status  or 
their    geographical    location. 

Another  effort  to  Increase  the  pool  of  edu- 
cated manpower  can  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  undergraduate  scholarships.  Nu- 
meroTis  studies  In  the  various  States  have 
shown  that  many  of  the  upper  25  percent  of 
high  school  graduates  do  not  continue  their 
formal  education.  The  majority  discontinue 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  a  recent  year  used  over  (50  mil- 
lion of  their  own  much-needed  re- 
sources for  scholarships.  Some  corporations 
and  private  individuals  also  provide  large 
resources  to  assist  worthy  students.  But 
there  are  still  at  least  100,000  high  school 
graduates  of  high  quality  each  year  who 
would  attend  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation If  they  had  the  funds. 

In  view  of  the  national  emergency  the 
Federal  Government  should  establish  a  pro- 
gram offering  between  30.000  to  50.000 
scholarships  each  year  to  students  of  ability. 
Grants  under  the  scholarship  should  be  at 
least  $1,000  a  year.  These  funds  should  be 
distributed  through  State  education  author- 
ities on  the  basis  of  the  respective  State's 
economic  condition  and  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates.  The  totai^^  nimaber  of 
scholarships  Involved  over  a  4-year  period 
would  thus  be  between  120.000  and  200.000, 
with  an  eventual  annual  cost  of  between 
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$120  milUon  to  $200  mUUon,  about  fa  Uf  the 
cost  of  one  aircraft  carrier. 

These  scholarships  should  be  awarded  to 
any  qualifying  student  regardless  of 
tellectual  interests.  If,  however,  it  la 
sary  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  thi 
available  for  science  education  for  a 
cf  years  a  provision  could  be  written  1:  ito  the 
law  empowering  the  President  to  re  lerve  a 
certain  number  of  scholarships  for  si  udents 
in  Eclentlfic  fields,  Including  engli  eerlng. 
Since  student  fees  do  not  cover  the  cost  of 
education,  and  since  colleges  and  unlv  ersltles 
crc  already  In  serious  financial  trouMe.  the 
Institutions  accepting  these  Federal  siholar- 
shlp  students  should  receive  a  subi  tantial 
Srr.r.t  as  well.  The  total  funds  involved 
should  be  about  50  percent  of  the  schc  larshlp 
fund,  or  when  It  is  In  full  operation,  $50 
mllUcn  annually. 

In  all  the  efforts  to  strengthen  ou  r  posi- 
tion in  science  vis-a-vis  the  Russia  is,  one 
concept  should  dominate  our  pi  inning. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  in  our  eager- 
ness to  move  forward  rapidly  in  science  and 
technology  we  will  neglect  the  other  branches 
of  learning  that  are  no  less  lmporta|it  In  a 
democratic  society.  There  Is  reason  toj believe 
tuak  the  Russians  are  using  a  dlspro 
ate  share  of  their  national  resources 
cation  In  science  with  a  consequent  I: 
inhment  of  the  humane  dlsciplin 
constitute  the  enduring  basis  of  our 
Such  policies  involve  less  danger  1: 
taliuirian  society  in  which  large  soc: 
cles  are  laid  down  by  a  small  directive  class 
In  a  nation  like  our  own,  however^  which 
from  the  beginning  has  depended  u^n  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people 
decisions  on  social  and  political  m; 
broad  education  In  all  the  major 
of  knowledge  Is  indispensable  to  th 
of  the  Nation.  Moreover,  the  enr 
of  life  for  the  Individual  depends  no  1 
his  acquaintance  with  the  literary, 
and  philosophic  heritage  of  west 
other  civilizations.  Though  it  may 
sa|7  in  the  present  emergency  to  attract  more 
students  into  scientific  fields  and  tf  spend 
an  excessive  proptortion  of  our  resources  for 
scholarships,  teachers,  buildings.  anc|  equip- 
ment related  to  science,  the  ongoing)  educa- 
tional program  must  maintain  a  pro]  >er  bal- 
ance of  learning  for  aU  enlightened  ( Itlzena 
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DISARMAMENT  TALKS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  tt  e  Sen- 
ate to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Michigan  Daily  of  the  Univeriity  of 
Michigan  Sunday,  February  9,  lfl^8.  en- 
titled "Tit-for-Tat  In  Disarmament 
Talks." 

This  editorial  was  written  ijy  Mr. 
Peter  Eckstein,  editor  of  the  Michigan 
Daily.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  constructive 
discussion  of  the  difficult  and  perplex- 
ing problems  surrounding  disarmament 
negotiations.  I  congratulate  Editor  Eck- 
stein and  welcome  his  thoughtful  study 
and  analysis.  ] 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  body  tof  the 
Rbcord.  r 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eiitorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ILecord, 
as  follows:  J 

TiT^Foa-TAT  tM  Disarmament  Tawcs 
What  with  the  maze  of  confilctlng  views  on 
disarmament  being  offered  by  Dulles,  ^tassen, 
and  the  Soviets,  and  with  Adlal  Stfevenson 
proposing  a  world  conference  of  respected 
men  to  formulate  other  views,  any  further 
suggestions  may  seem  superfluoxis.  3ut  the 
American  and  Russian  proposals  ar^  taking 


some  sort  of  form  and  may  contiln  within 
them  the  seeds  of  a  llmit'id  agreement. 

Stassen  unofiDcially  and  the  Soviets  of- 
flcially  both  appear  to  favor  sepairatlng  the 
Issue  of  hydrogen  testing  from  th(e  question 
of  general  disarmament,  Stassen  >ecause  he 
is  anxious  for  any  sort  of  agreement,  the 
Rxiseians  because  they  reel'ze  tbe  propa- 
ganda value  of  test  su8p>ension  among  the 
uncommitted  peoples.  Ihe  Unlt«d  States 
seems  to  fear  test  suspension  wu;  allow  the 
Soviets  to  overcome  our  slim  lead  In  hydro- 
gen weapons. 

Sscretary  Dulles  in  h's  nress  club  speech, 
while  sticking  to  an  Insistence  on  a  link  be- 
tween the  issue  of  nuclear  weiipous  and 
general  disarmament,  advocp.ted  a  separate 
agreement  on  control  of  outer  space.  In 
which  the  Russians  have  a  lead  But  the 
Russian  reply  has  been  to  link  spice  control 
with  the  Issue  of  general  dlsarmai  lent. 

After  so  many  years  of  futile  negotiations 
and  exchanges  of  letters,  th?re  1»  no  ques- 
tion but  what  there  Is  no  bettT  way  for 
either  side  to  kill  any  laea  thai  to  insist 
that  it  only  come  as  a  p?-rt  of  a  general 
agreement.  Modern  technology  has  pro- 
vided small  enough  weapons  of  complete  de- 
struction and  effective  er.cnsii  mijans  of  un- 
derground production  and  storage  to  make 
any  system  of  inspection — thej  key  to  a 
foolproof  agreement — unthinkable. 

Thus  while  each  side  wants  an]  agreement 
to  check  weapons  development  In  [the  area  in 
which  the  other  is  ahead,  each  side  attempts 
to  prevent  an  agreement  which  would  check 
Its  progress  in  the  area  in  whicp  It  Is  be- 
hind. This  may  or  may  not  be  rational:  It 
seems  to  be  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  one  can  overcome  the  other's  lead,  be 
it  in  satellites  or  hydrogen  bomb4,  or  nullify 
It  If  only  both  sides  stop  testing.  '  It  assumes 
there  is  no  advantage  in  freezing)  one's  own 
lead  in  the  area  in  which  one  |ias  gained 
preeminence. 

And  both  positions  assume  somie  ability  to 
inspect,  undoubtedly  from  some  distance,  the 
experiments  of  the  other,  which  Is  possibly 
not  Justified  for  the  testing  of  small  nuclear 
weapons  and  undoubtedly  not  Jiistlfled  for 
the  construction  of  space  platforms  or  other 
militarily  valuable  outer-space  ^^vlces. 

But  there  stUl  might  be  advantages — for 
propaganda,  for  economy,  and  even  for 
peace — in  agreements  to  check  space  and 
nuclear  testing,  especially  If  both  sides  ap- 
proached such  agreements  with  equal 
amounts  of  skepticism  and  credulity.  And 
the  current  impasse  may  be  the  only  op- 
timistic note  on  the  whole  disarmament 
front,  since  the  ideal  time — if  net  the  only 
time — for  an  effective  agreement  on  any- 
thing Is  when  both  aides  have  approximately 
equal  amounts  to  gain  and  to  loee,  or,  more 
accurately,  when  they  think  thay  do.  The 
Russian  de  facto  rejection  of  J  control  of 
outer  space  and  the  American  qe  facto  re- 
jection of  a  ban  on  nuclear  \  tests  may 
eventually  become  the  basis  of  at  tit-for-tat 
bargain  linking  bans  on  nucleat  tests  and 
space  weapons  with  each  othet.  and  not 
with  the  whole  hopeless  question  of  total 
disarmament. 
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THE  ISSUES  OP  PEACE 
SECXnUTY 
HUMPHREY.     Mr. 


AND 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  great  issues  before  the 
American  people  today.  One  i$  the  issue 
of  peace  and  security.  The  other  is  the 
growing  economic  decline,  the  recession 
which  has  begxm  to  make  itself  felt  in 
long  lines  of  vmemployed.  m  reduced 
paychecks,  and  in  genuine  hardship 
throughout  our  country. 

Yesterday  I  released  to  the  press  a 
statement  commenting  on  ^e  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  build  postof  Ices  as  an 


antirecession  measure.  I  must  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  at  best  but  a  token  of 
recognition  of  the  troubles  facing  the 
Nation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Rkcoso  this  statemoit.  en- 
titled "Senator  Huhfhset  Urges  Tax 
Cut,  School  and  Home  ConstructicHi  as 
Key  Anti-Depression  Measures." 

I  should  add.  an  effective  agricultural 
program  which  will  at  least  stabilize  and 
I  trust  stimulate  and  expand  agricul- 
tural consuming  power. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senatob  Humphket  Vmaas  Tax  Crrr,  Schooi. 

and   Hoks   CoNSTKrcnoM   as   Krr   Aim- 

Depkessioit  BCEAST7*ES 

Senator  HuBzar  H.  HxTMPHarr,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  "put  first  things  first"  and  to  set  an 
urgent  priority  on  a  "tax  cut  for  1  year  to 
stimulate  purchasing  power,  massive  school 
construction  and  alum  clearance  program, 
and  income-producing  public  works  rather 
than  pinning  all  its  hopes  on  a  post-office 
construction  program  as  the  answer  to  the 
growing  recession." 

"A  tax  cut  may  temporarily  reduce  gov- 
ernment revenues,"  Senator  Humpheet  said, 
"but  the  drop  in  production  and  Jobs  In  the 
current  recession  will  be  even  more  costly  to 
the  Ooveriunent  and  Indeed  to  the  people. 
It  Is  better  to  have  an  unbalanced  budget 
than  an  unbalanced  economy:  by  firming  up 
jobs,  production,  and  construction,  the 
budget  will  eventually  be  balanced." 

The  Minnesota  Democrat,  who  introduced 
a  school  construction  bill  at  the  beginning 
of  the  8Sth  Congress  last  year,  pointed  out 
that  a  school  construction  program  would 
provide  a  "very  large  number  of  individual 
construction  projects  with  a  minimum  time 
delay  In  getting  actual  construction  started." 
He  urged  that  President  Elsenhower  lend  his 
early  support  to  the  school  construction  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

Commenting  that  at  least  the  poet-ofllce 
construction  proposal  is  recognition  by  the 
administration  of  the  principle  that  essen- 
tial public  worka  can  and  should  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  83nator 
Humphrey  said  that  the  President  never- 
theless has  Ignored  the  two  most  urgent 
public  works  needs:  school  construction  aiul 
slum  clearance. 

"Our  people  need  Jobs  and  they  need  tax 
relief  to  restore  purchasing  power,"  Senator 
HuMPHKET  declared.  "And  at  the  same 
time  we  badly  need  more  classrooms,  more 
public  housing  and  a  strong  and  resolute  at- 
tack on  our  city  slunis  and  blighted  areas." 

"Post  offices  are  needed,"  he  aald,  "but  the 
administration  should  recognize  what  every 
parent  and  school  child  knows — that  we 
are  slipping  further  and  further  back  In 
classroom  faculties  and  low-income  hoiislng. 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  swallow  the  implication 
that  new  post  offices  are  more  important 
than  new  schools  and  slum  clearance." 

"Priority  should  not  only  be  given  to 
schools  and  pubUc  housing  and  at  least  a 
t20  per  capita  cut  In  the  personal  Income 
tax,"  Senator  Humpiuuct  declared,  "but  there 
Is  a  broad  field  of  Income-producing  public 
works  which  are  also  needed." 

"For  Instance,"  he  said,  "the  administra- 
tion should  take  the  brakes  off  rivers  and 
harbors  development  for  navigation  Improve- 
ment and  public  power  facilities.  And  it 
should  move  to  accelerate  the  highway  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace." 

"These  Income-producing  public  works 
wUl  have  a  double  effect  on  the  economy,  pro- 
viding not  only  a  'shot  in  the  arm'  to  the 
construction    industry,    and    transportation 


and  commeree,  but  also  to  the  long-range 
revenue  base  of  the  Qovemment,"  Senator 
HtncraasT  pc^nted  out. 

"Post  ofBce  oonstmctlon  should  be  fitted 
Into  a  priority  o*  public-works  projects." 
Senator  HuMPHaar  urged.  "It  is  one  of 
several  ways  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  move  to  check  the  growing  recession." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition  to  a  tax  cut,  azKl  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  there  are  many 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  whose  direction  should  be  changed. 
I  am  referring  to  the  high-interest,  tight- 
money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  of  all  the  Federal  agencies 
with  loan  programs.  We  need  exr>anded 
direct  credit  programs — for  farmers,  for 
homebuyers.  and  for  businessmen.  And 
we  need  lower  interest  rates.  These  are 
critically  needed,  and  it  will  not  take 
special  legislation  to  achieve  them.  The 
administration  can,  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  law.  loosen  up  the  money 
situation  and  permit  the  wheels  of  the 
economy  to  roll  smoother. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  noted  a  number 
of  very  pertinent  comments  in  the  public 
press  during  the  last  few  days  dealing 
with  the  growing  recession.  They  dis- 
cuss not  only  public  works  and  the  tight- 
money  situation,  but  they  also  discuss 
the  role  of  an  expanded  trade  program 
to  restoring  our  economy  to  equilibrium. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
February  12  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Drummond,  entitled  "Facing  the  Re- 
cession." 

There  being  no  objecticxi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facing  the  Rcccssion — It  Shoxtld  Not  Be 

Tezatkd  as  am  Inoelicatk  Sttbject 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  present  recession  is  not  something 
which  will  go  away  by  pretending  It  doesn't 
exist.  We  ought  not  to  treat  it  as  an  indeli- 
cate subject. 

Conceivably  the  upturn  is  already  In  the 
making  and  wUl  shortly  be  visible.  But 
there  Is  no  guaranty  that  this  Is  the  case. 

It  confronts  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion with  a  hard  and  uncomfortable  dilem- 
ma. The  dilemma  is:  Whether  to  undertake 
a  large  public  works  program,  initiate  a  tax 
cut  and  accept  a  sharply  unbalanced  budget. 
or  to  delay  vigorous  action  in  the  hope  that 
the  recession  wiU  right  itself  without  going 
into  a  long  downward  spiral  of  deflation. 

My  information  Is  that  the  President  Is 
disposed  to  act  vigorously  the  monient  he 
bslieves  It  Is  needed.  The  issue  is  one  of 
timing.  With  a  man  like  Robert  Anderson 
at  the  Treasury,  backed  by  Presidential  ad- 
visers Gabriel  Hague  and  Raymond  Saulnier. 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, timidity  Is  leas  likely  to  prevaU  than 
under  Anderson's  predecessor. 

The  stakes  are  high.  There  Is,  first  of  all, 
the  human  misery  of  large-scale  unemploy- 
ment. Secondly,  for  the  United  States  to 
accept — and  to  accept  unnecessarily — a  seri- 
ous depression  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world  would  have  devastating  repercussions. 
We  wouid  simply  be  giving  the  game  to  the 
Kremlin. 

There  is  also  a  political  stake.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  the  administra- 
tion falters  or  fimnbles  In  dealing  with  the 
recession,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
another  Republican  President  is  given  the 
opportunity. 


There  are  adverse  elements  In  the  cur- 
rent downtvirn  which  were  not  present  in 
the  mild  recessions  of  1940  and  1953-54.  At 
this  point  unemployment  is  running  about 
the  same  as  before,  but  unlike  the  earlier 
recessions,  the  major  sectors  of  the  economy 
are  nearly  all  ailing  at  the  same  time — 
consumMT  buying  is  down.  Inventories  are 
still  being  reduced,  capital  expansion  la 
sharply  declining. 

There  Is  another  adverse  factor.  In  1949 
and  1954  Western  Europe's  economy  was 
moving  up  when  ours  began  to  move  down. 
This  helped  to  arrest  our  own  recession. 
NDt  so  today.  Economic  difficulties  In  West- 
ern Europe  are  forcing  a  cut  In  the  purchase 
of  American  exports. 

On  the  encouraging  side  Is  the  fact  that 
housing  activity  is  showing  signs  of  rising. 
State  and  local  governments  are  sustaining 
employment  by  major  school  and  road  con- 
struction and  larger  defense  buying  is  be- 
ginning to  flow. 

I  am  not  bespeaking  a  mood  of  gloom 
and  doom.  I  am  only  saying  that  it  is 
not  sensible  and  It  Is  not  safe  to  take  this 
recession  lightly,  for.  as  Elliott  V.  Bell,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, pointed  out  In  a  recent  talk  to  the 
Detroit  Economic  Club,  once  a  spiral  of  de- 
flation gets  momentum,  it  la  well  nigh  Im- 
possible to  halt  it. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Bell  makes 
sense  when  he  says  that  since  there  are  al- 
ternative risks,  let's  take  the  risk  of  doing 
more  than  is  needed  than  the  chance  of 
being  too  little  and  too  late. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  the  most 
closely  watched  recession  In  American  his- 
tory. Mr.  Elsenhower  has  lately  created 
something  near  to  a  national  economic 
coxinclL  Under  his  chairmanship  Its  p>artl- 
cipants  are  Treasury  Secretary  Anderson. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin  and 
Hauge  and  Saulnier. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  will  act  boldly  and  energetically 
if  the  economy  does  not  soon  show  signs  of 
starting  another  period  of  growth.  It  would 
help.  I  believe,  if  the  President  made  his 
intentions  much  more  explicit  than  he  has 
thus  far. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoxd  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Post  for  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1958,  entitled  "To  End  Stagna- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  End  Stagmattok 

The  new  figures  on  unemployment  strongly 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  more 
drastic  measures  to  reshape  and  relnvlgorate 
the  national  productive  effort.  Conferences 
among  top  administration  officials  at  the 
•White  House  indicate  that  some  such  meas- 
ures are  being  formulated.  But  If  there  is 
to  be  a  genuine  rebirth  of  confidence,  with- 
out which  the  slump  cannot  be  arrested, 
whatever  program  is  being  formulated  must 
have  some  real  substance.  Mere  restate- 
ments of  the  Presidential  optimism,  it  is  now 
plain,  wUl  not  suffice. 

At  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  powerful  toroeB  of  ex- 
pansion are  still  present  which,  unrestrained, 
could  again  lead  quickly  to  unacceptable  in- 
flation. The  capacity  to  buUd  homes,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  need  for  more  housing  are  as 
strong  as  ever  and  will  grow  stronger  In  the 
decade  ahead.  The  same  Is  true  in  many 
other  fields.  What  Is  required  Is  Just  enough 
new  Incentive  to  get  the  ball  rolling;  what 
is  to  l>e  avoided  Is  a  slam-bang,  crash  pro- 
gram that  would  In  a  short  time  require 
severe  new  restraints  to  prevent  a  price  run- 
away. 
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Zf  a  tax  cut  should  beoome  necessary  to 
trigger  a  resumption  of  growtli,  most  as- 
suredly It  should  contain  an  automatic  re- 
peal provision.  Federal  spending  needs  to 
be  Increased  by  several  billions  annually  if 
urgent  defense  and  domestic  needs  are  to  be 
met.  An  Increase  In  the  1959  budget  goals 
would  also  have  a  considerable  tonic  effect 
on  the  economy.  If,  later  on,  it  appeared 
that  higher  spending  was  having  an  infla- 
tionary effect,  the  budget  could  be  restored 
to  balance  by  a  tax  increase.  For  this  year 
and  perhaps  for  the  next,  however,  a  deficit 
would  certainly  be  no  cause  for  alarm. 

As  for  monetary  controls,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  ought  to  encoxirage  further  cuts 
In  the  rediscount  rate  at  once.  Very  soon  It 
should  ease  b€uik  reserve  requirements  If  the 
situation  does  not  Improve.  These  actions 
are  easily  reversible.  The  very  fact  that  the 
financial  community  knows  this — and  knows 
that  reversal  woiild  come  swiftly  if  re- 
quired— ^means  that  fairly  vigorous  actions 
to  ease  credit  restraint  are  required  to  induce 
an  actual  credit  expansion.  The  two  cuts 
in  the  "Fed"  rediscount  rate  made  since  the 
current  recession  began  last  fall  have  not 
been  strong  enough  medicine. 

An  Immediate  and  determined  administra- 
tion drive  for  long-term  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  for  a  real  expan- 
sion of  foreign  economic  development  aid 
also  would  have  a  ueeful  effect  in  restoring 
confidence.  The  slump  in  exports  is  serious 
and  cannot  be  altogether  offset  by  any  fore- 
seeable expansion  of  Government  or  private 
spending  in  this  country.  If  the  Nation  does 
not  act  to  insure  a  steadily  growing  market 
for  its  goods  overseas,  it  will  inevitably  and 
critically  stunt  its  economic  growth.  Sig- 
nificantly, those  countries  which  in  recent 
years  have  outstripped  the  rate  of  American 
economic  growth  have  been  nations  which, 
like  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Japan, 
have  been  pushing  foreign  trade  to  the  hilt. 

Finally,  a  redeflnltion  of  American  eco- 
nomic objectives  probably  would  do  more  to 
promote  expansion  than  any  other  single 
step.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  of  unease 
that  preoccupation  with  consumer  spending 
leads  to  growth  that  requires  some  arti- 
•ficial — and  thM^fore  undependable — stim- 
ulants and  props.  There  Is  a  yearning  for 
validity  in  the  national  economic  effort,  a 
yearning  that  we  suspect  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  there  has  been  a  substantial  diver- 
sion of  that  effort  to  neglected  fundamentals 
like  research,  education,  and  improved  pat- 
terns of  urban  living. 

Most  of  what  needs  to  be  done  Is  not  com- 
patible with  an  1890  view  of  free  enterprise. 
But  the  same  spirit  which  threw  railroads 
across  a  continent  and  created  the  mightiest 
industrial  plant  on  earth  can  serve  today's 
needs  too.  It  needs  only  a  leadership  and 
a  direction  that  comprehend  the  radically 
changed  nature  of  the  challenges  we  now 
face.  At  bottom,  the  provision  of  that  lead- 
ership is  the  real  key  which  alone  can  un- 
lock an  economic  future  bright  with  promise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  11, 
1958.  entitled  "A  Little  Recession."  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  LrrTLC  Recession 

Former  President  Truman,  in  a  statement 
to  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
published  in  this  newspaper  yesterday,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  present  slow- 
down of  the  American  economy  reflects  a 
"lapse  of  confidence  by  our  people  in  what 
we  have  been  doing  and  where  we  are  going." 
And  he  adds:  "There  are  those  who  have 
been  saying  that  a  little  recession  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  health  of  our  economy.  •   •   • 
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This  kind  of  thinking  is  like  beUevlng  ^  UtUe 
bit  of  war  might  be  beneflcialj' 

Mr.  Tniman  is  particularly  critical  bf  our 
monetary  policies,  which  he  sees  a«  "the 
most  dangerous  form  of  Government  dianip- 
xilation."  There  is  nothing  more  dantaglng, 
he  observes,  "than  the  clamping  do^n  of 
sudden  brak«;s  on  an  expanding  economy, 
which,  without  adequate  preparation,  is 
Jolted  again  by  a  reversal  of  momentum." 

We  do  not  know  anyone  in  the  admin- 
istration who  has  gone  on  record  io  the 
effect  that  a  little  recession  is  a  good  thing. 
We  know  many  persons,  in  and  outjof  the 
administration,  who  believe  that  a  little  re- 
cession is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  1  major 
recession.  And  a  temporary  slow-down  of 
the  economy  is  one  of  the  calculated  risks 
that  is  always  present  when  the  autoorlties 
set  out  to  head  off  runaway  Inflation— which 
is  to  say  a  serious  and  prolonged  deteriora- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  Nation's  currency. 

It  might  be  possible  to  make  a  4ase  to 
show  that  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
were  slow  in  abandoning  their  easy  [money 
policy  when  they  did,  and  that  wheb  they 
did  adopt  a  restrictionist  policy  they  pursued 
It  too  cautiously.  But  when  the  raising  of 
the  rediscount  rate  from  IVi  to  3'/i  ^rcent 
is  carried  out  gradually  over  a  petiod  of 
more  than  2V2  years — or  from  eariy  1955 
untU  late  in  1957.  it  is  a  little  difll  suit  to 
conceive  of  it  as  clamping  down  of  ludden 
brakes  on  an  expanding  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  February  (l  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  written  by 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  entitled  fEcon- 
omists  Doubt  Fall  Prosperity,"  be  arinted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  krticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Economists    Dotjbt    Fall    Prosperit  r— But 

Panel  or  Five  Tells  Concsess  the  Nation 

Mat  Then  Be  in  a  Recovert  Phas  c 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  February  10. — ^A  panel  of  five 
economists  was  unanimous  today  in  tli  e  opin- 
ion that  the  Nation  would  not  retui  n  to  a 
state  of  prosperity  by  November  un^ss  the 
Government  took  further  antiriesslon 
action. 

The  economists  testified  before  th  s  Joint 
Congressional  Economic  Committee.  Several 
said  they  felt  the  downward  movemen  would 
be  over  by  late  fall  or  before  that  tlni  e,  even 
without  Government  action.  But  tl  ley  did 
not  foresee  a  pickup  that  would  reti  xn  the 
Nation  to  prosperity. 

DOtrCLAS   ASKS   TAX    CUT 

The  economists  had  been  asked  vhether 
they  agreed  that  by  election  we'll  haie  pros- 
perity. Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonei  ,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wyoming,  attributed  that  rlew  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Sinclair  Weeks, 
on  the  basis  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Wee!  ls  on  a 
television  program  yesterday. 

The  group  generally  agreed  that  tl  e  Gov- 
emment  must  be  ready  to  move  in  e  ase  the 
situation  grew  worse,  though  they  disagreed 
on  what  should  be  done.  ' 

One  indicated  a  preference  for  m^re  de- 
fense spending,  1  for  more'  domestic  | spend- 
ing, and  2  for  a  tax  cut.  The  fifth  llld  not 
propose  any  remedies  but  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  lower  trade  barriers. 

Meanwhile.  Senator  Paul  H.  DougLis  be- 
came the  first  member  of  the  Joint  O  )mmlt- 
tee  to  advocate  an  antirecession  tax  out.  In 
a  Senate  speech  the  Illinois  Democrat,  an 
economist  in  private  life,  said  "the  '  ime  to 
act  has  arrived."  He  based  his  view  mainly 
on  the  rise  in  unemployment. 

He  urged  that  the  rate  on  the  flrsi  |1,000 
of  taxable  income  be  reduced  from  tt  e  pres 
ent  20  percent  to  15  percent,  with  a  r«  suiting 


tax  cut  of  a  maximum  of  $50  a  p^son.  Ha 
also  asked  for  reduction  or  elimination  In  a 
Wide  variety  of  consumer  taxes.  Tlie  total 
cost  of  his  proposal  would  be  $4,400,000,000 
in  revenues,  of  which  $3  billion  would  result 
from  the  Income-tax  cut.  | 

In  another  development  President  Elsen- 
hower conferred  again  with  his  special  eco- 
nomic advisory  group.  Its  meifaben  are 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  William  McChesney  Mhrtin,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  B^ard;  Ray- 
mond J.  Saulnier,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  and  Oabrifl  Hauge, 
White  House  economic  assistant.  As  visual, 
no  annoimcement  was  made  after  the  meet- 
ing. I 

DATA    ON    PBOJECTS    ASKZOJ 

Also  today  Representative  WiioHT  Pat- 
MAN,  Democrat  of  Texas  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  announced  he 
had  requested  a  special  report  an  Federal 
public  works  projects  that  might  jbe  started 
quickly  if  needed.  The  request  v«w  sent  to 
Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Bragdon,  the  President's 
special  public  works  assistant.        | 

Today's  comments  by  the  five  economists 
came  at  hearings  on  the  President'!  economic 
message. 

John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  of  Ha'vard  Uni- 
versity urged  a  further  substamlal  earing 
of  monetary  policy,  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  an  increas !  in  spend« 
ing  for  domestic  programs. 

He  opposed  a  tax  cut  as  hard  to  reverse 
and  said  it  might  not  produce  s<  1  quick  an 
effect  as  higher  spending.  He  sal  1  "we  now 
have  many  things  that  need  doiig,"  in  the 
fields  of  education,  research,  health,  rental 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  axd  resource 
development. 

asks    defense    INCaSASB 

Lester  V.  Chandler  of  Princeton  University 
said  that  without  Government  a|ction  "the 
decline  may  well  continue  through  the  end 
of  the  year."  He  recommended  "am  immedi- 
ate and  rapid  increase"  in  defense  8i>ending. 
He  also  opposed  a  tax  cut. 

Ralph  J.  Watkins  of  the  Brookln  gs  Institu- 
tion saw  "a  good  prospect  that  rejoovery  will 
be  underway  before  another  6  tot  7  months 
have  gone  by." 

However,  he  urged  that  plans  bB  made  for 
a  tax  cut  if  needed  and  for  "a  jtrompt  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  repeal  <  if  the  debt 
celling." 

Tale  Brozen  of  the  University  if  Chicago 
argued  that  a  lowering  of  United  6  totes  trade 
barriers  would  help  stimulate  e^porte  and 
therefore  help  industries  that  have  suffered 
most. 

Roy  Blough  of  Columbia  University  said 
the  "present  recession  should  be  iaken  more 
seriously"  than  those  of  1949  and  1953.  He 
said  the  "outlook  for  major  expansion  to  be 
initiated  in  the  near  future  in  ■<  he  private 
sector  seems  rather  dim." 

He  called  for  a  "temporary  re  luctlon  of 
individual  income  taxes"  if  thd  economy 
"declines  much  further  or  if  there  has  been 
no  considerable  upturn  by  the  tin  e  Congress 
approaches  adjournment." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
each  of  these  thoughtful  an  1  incisive 
editorials  and  reports  deserves  the  study 
of  my  colleagues.  They  exjjress  the 
growing  concern  among  infofmed  and 
intelligent  Americans  not  only  that  we 
are  moving  headlong  into  econ<)mic  diffl- 
culties.  but  that  the  Administration  is 
not  grasping  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  checking  this  sli]  >  into  the 
economic  pit. 

RISING  BANK   PROmV 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  Witnessing 
the  results  of  the  administrati  sn's  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.     Unen  ployment 
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is  motmting.  industrial  iHXXluctioa  is  q;>endable  dollar  than  Miywhere  ^im  in  Weekly  factory  wage  ntea  hav*  Bone  19  la 
dropping,  retail  sales  are  declining  and  the  world.  percent  sinoe  iMi. 
business  failures  are  at  an  18-year  high.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  an>ears  rather  ^*^  em>ita  farm  inoome  is  about  half  tbs 
For  many,  many  months,  Mr.  President,  ungrateful  for  city  residents  and  con-  Y'^  rat»-even  with  reaaonabie  allowaooee 
I  have  spoken  out  on  the  inherent  dan-  sumers  to  object  to  eflorU  toward  seek-  Sk'e*^  w^Sfv  .SZCSi"^  "* 
ger  to  our  economy  In  the  economic  ing  some  economic  JusUce  for  the  pro-  °^'.  Sti?5S^  "^l  SS?S?^^.t  f ood 
policies  and  programs  of  the  adminlstra-  ducers  making  such  food  bargains  pos-  abeorbs— m  this  country— a  smaUer  propor- 
tion. I  have  in  particular  called  atten-  sible.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  consumers  tion  of  the  consumer's  spendable  doUar  than 
tion  to  the  fallacies  of  the  tight-money  who  are  to  blame.  They  are  not  getting  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Eight  minutes  of 
program  which  has  sent  interest  rates  the  real  story;  they  are  continually  being  "^^^^^  ^'^  buy  a  quart  of  miuc.  in  Ftance  it 
to  25-year  highs  and  hampered  economic  given  a  distorted  version.  ^2i*^**  "  minutes,  and  in  Russia  42 
growth.  We  need  to  see  that  consumers  get  Tf"f^^  .v>»».~ti^  ^^.^  *.^m  «_ 

I  wish  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact,  the  real  facts.     Herschel  D.   Newsom,  th?  ^S?  r^rSlT^SrSt^ii??^  Si2 

however,  that  the  administration's  tight-  master  of  the  National  Grange,  very  ef-  since  the  Korean  war.  food  and  Nothing 

money  policies  have  proved  beneficial  to  fectively  pointed  this  out  in  an  editorial  would  now  be  about  15  percent  higher.   Food 

at  least  one  group,  namely  the  invest-  entitled  "No  Time  To  Lose"  published  ^^'^  clothing  during  the  1951-&7  period  would 

ment  and  commercial  banks.    The  Board  in  the  February  issue  of  the  National  ***^*  "**  cor»sumers  many  bimons  more  than 

of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys-  Grange  Monthly.  Every  city  Senator  and  ^^^^  actually  paid.   For  consumers  and  tax- 

tem  recently  announced  that  the  earn-  Representative  should  read  this  editorial  TfabStoS.  SreSi"  farmers-this  has  been 

Ings  of  member   banks   for    1957   were  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  Farmers,  in^hort    have  been— and  are— 

the   highest    in   history.     Bank   profits  sent   to   have  portions  of   the  editorial  subsidizing  the  consumers  of  America, 

after  taxes  last  year  amounted  to  $1,169  referred  to  printed  at  this  point  in  the  The  story  of  todays  food  bargain  is  one 

million — an  Increase  of  14  percent  over  Record.  that  we  need  to  teii  over  and  over.   Much  of 

1956.    While  bank  profits  last  year  rose  There  being  no  objection,  the  portions  *^*  current  resentment  against  farmers  is 

by  14  percent,  per  capita  personal  in-  of  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ***f***  °^  J^^*  '*^  assumption  that  food 

come  after  taxes  rose  only  2.5  percent,  in  the  Rkcosb,  as  follows :  S^L^"efiS^T^^  i^tL'Ta!"n?/ Scui! 

In  the  past  5  years  while  bank  profits  no  Tmk  To  Loat  ture,  and  in  fact  the  entire  food  industry 

after  taxes  climbed  41  percent   per  cap-  ^^    ,n    agriculture    need    to    give    more  !*<*»  today, 

ita  personal. income  increased  16  percent,  thought  and  attention  to  our  reputotion.  •             •             •             •             • 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  the  Repub-  What  other  people  think  of  lu  is  mighty  Im-  It  would  seem,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  make 

lican   Party    takes    care   of    its    friends,  portant,   and    what    many    city    people   are  income  progress  for  agriculture,  it  is  time  to 

Tight  money  might  not  help  consumers,  thinking  about  us  is  downright  alarming.  acquaint  consumers  with  the  fact  that  to- 

farmers    smaU-business  men,  and  wage  T«i«y    1«>   milUon   people   Uve   in   small  days  food  bargain  is  a  result  of  inadeqtiate 

earners    but  it  has  proven  a  bonanza  ^J'?^'*JiLf;Sr^"a*.?.'^i?v^Tm^^^^^  '""^"  '"  "^^  *''°*'"''"  °'  '"^- 

.        .     V^    .  on  farms.    Farmers  are  a  steadily  diminishing 

for  the  oanKers.  minority,  both  In  actual  numbers  and  per-  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presl-  centage  of  the  toui  population.  ^EEn  for  PRnnnmnN  nF<WAR/nt 

dent,   to   have   printed   at   this   point   In  in  a  democracy  what  the  majority  thinks  W*-*^  *^R  PKODUCTTION  RESEARCH 

the  Record,  a  table  showing  net  profits  is,  sometimes,  even  more  important  than  the  Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  a 

of  member   banks   from   1952   through  facts,    city  people  form  their  opinion  about  convincing  case  for  continued  support 

1957  farming  and  farmers  on  what  they  hear  and  of  agricultural  production  research   at  a 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teble  "ad.   Pew  of  them  have  uttie  direct  contact  time  when  many  will  be  clamoring  to  cut 

Profit,  after  taxes  of  Federal  Reserve  member  nual  budget  for  public  relations,  advertising,  sue  of  the  Parmer  publ^  S,S;J^« 

banfc*  and  promotion  exceeds  the  net  income  of  aU  Minn,   and  serving  260,000  subscribers 

I  In  miUioiiBl  farmers  combined.     I  doubt  that  agriculture  in  the  Midwest. 

jgg2                                                          $829  ap«>^ds  as  mtich  as  9100,000  a  year  for  that  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 

1953         IZIIIIIIHIIIZrimillllll     866  P^poa*-  Agricultural     Research     and     General 

1954IIIIIIIIIIIIII_-IIIIIIIIIIIIII— 1 1. 098  BIGGEST  BARGAnr  Legislation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

i958lI"IIir*III-«IIII I    '  9e5  We've  got  a  selling  job  to  do,  and  tJiat  In-  Agriculture    and    Forestry,    I    tun    im- 

1956 : 1,027  eludes  a  great  deal  more  than  persuading  pressed    by   this   effective   presentation. 

1967 1, 169  consumers  to  buy  more  of  our  good  products,  j  uj.ge  ^jjat  It  be  carefully  read  by  my 

Source:   Board  of  Governon  of  the  Fed-  ^•,°*^  ^^^^f'i^^J-^wJf.VfS^  *°'*  coUeagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 

erai  Roi>»rvA  Rmt^m  Clothing  are  their  biggest  bargains  today.  mitt.PP«5 

eral  Reserve  System.  consumers  hear  a  lot  about  high  food  "H^T^Mo^f    t  o»v  „«aT,<m«««  n«« 

_^_^^^  prices,  and  many  of  them,  if  not  most,  think  ^Pvf^*?*^*' J*  ^,"^^*?S^"*.^?." 

what  they  hear  is  true.    They  are  told  that  sent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Let's 

SUBSIDIZING  CONSUMERS  Government  programs  which  restrict  produc-  Not  Skimp  on  Production  Researeh,"  be 

Mr  WTTVrPHRFV     tJfr  Prp«!idi»nt   if  as  *'o^  and  support  prices  are  responsible.  They  printed  in  the  body  of  the  RECORD, 

much  snace  were  eivenin^citv  press  "*«*  *°^  ^^"  *^**  ^^^^  '"^^  P^^  ^  ^^^'^  '°'  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

Sid    Mtionl^    LrSca^s    aS    how  *^*^  '°^-^  "'  "'^  ^^^""^  l'^'!.*^?,;""^-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ana    national    penooicais    aooui    now  q^j^^^  through  taxes  to  support  a  $6  biiUon  a  __  foiinwc- 

American  farmei-s  are  subsidizing  con-  year  subsidy  to  farmers."                                        i«>iuiiuw!>.                           

sumers  as  Is  devoted  to  attacks  on  sup-  i  dont  blame  them  for  beUevlng  as  they  I^r's  Not  Skimp  ow  P«oduction  Resxascb 

posed  subsidies  to  farmers,  there  would  do.    We  have  done  too  little  to  provide  them  Something   you   ate   today  was   on   your 

be  far  less  misunderstanding  about  the  with  the  facts.     We  can  never  earn  their  Uble  because  a  scientist  In  a  laboratoty  or 

need  for  a  strong  agriculture  friendship   and   understanding   Just  with   a  in  a  field  scwaewhere  10,  15,  or  20  years  ago 

T*  *«,.^    ««~.™,>xf*«   ^^4>o.   »,«H    <r»no  hsrd-luck  story.     That  would  be  the  wrong  made  a  discovo-y.     Something  you  grew  last 

If  farm  commodity  prices  had  gone  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^     ^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^n  •  •  •  Hard  Bed  Spring  wheat,  for 

up  at   the  same   rate   as   other  COSt-Of-  ^^^  share  of  troubles    Incomewlse,  but  we  example  •   •  •  came    through    the    summer 

living  items  since  the  Korean  war,  food  have  no  monopoly  on  troubles.  and  produced  a  reasonable  yield  because  of 

and  clothing  would  now  be  about  15  per-  possibly    most    food    consumers    are    not  efforts  of  a  plant  breeder  in  St.  Paul  or  Fargo 

cent  higher.     FVxxl  and  clothing  during  greatly  interested  in  om-  troubles,  but  the  cm-  Brookings  or  somewhere  else  a  dozen  or 

the  1951-57  neriod  would  have  cost  con-  vast  majority  of  them  are  falrminded  Indl-  more  years  ago. 

«!,lo^?  J^          K^-                      fHot   «««  viduala  when  they  know  the  facts.     What  Reflect  on  this  basic  fact  as  this  session  of 

sumers  many   billions   more  than  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  „^  half-truths  and  the   congress   gets  underway.    During   the 

sumers    actually    paid.      For    consumers  <ii8tortlons.     some  of  the  facts  are:  coming  months  you  wlU  be  reading  excerpts 

and  taxpayers,  other  than  farmers,  this  Food   is   the   biggest  bargain  in  America  from  persuasive  speeches  on  the  aoor  of  the 

has  been  a  fabulous  bargain.  today.  House  and  senate.     These  wlU  c<xne  from 

Farmers  in  effwt  have  been  and  still  R«<^"  ^°^  P*^<^  average  only  1  percent  the  lips  of  men  and  women  wpreeentlng 

runners,  in  enect,  nave  oeen,  ana  stm  agricultural  state*  as  weU  as  States  with 

are,  subsidizing  consumers  of  America.  ^^^^^  received  by  farmers  have  gone  down  very   large   urban   population..    They   wUl 

They  are  taking  the  losses,  so  consumers  20  percent  since  1951.  argue  that  since  so  much  money  Is  needed 

can    have    a    bargain.      Food    absorbs    a  Farmers'  operating  costs  have  gone  up  16  for   missile   development,   and   development 

smaUer    proportion    of    the    consumer's  percent  since  1961.  ot  other  defense  tools,  there  must  be  a  cut 
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In  aovwoBMStt  costs,  and  wtuit  more  lo^al 
area,  they  will  argue,  than  tn  resMTCIi  stmed 
•t  increaslag  agrleiimina  prodoctUm. 

•*Wh7  keep  these  sdentlstB  at  work  pro- 
<luetng  better  wlie*t  Tsrletlee  when  we're  got 
wheat  enough  tor  the  next  a  years?"  The 
same  argument  wUI  be  applied  to  com  and 
cotton,  to  Increestng  production  frron  oar 
milk  cows,  to  the  production  of  more  pork 
and  beef,  to  development  of  better  grasses 
and  legmnes,  and  to  research  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting onr  crops  and  our  herds  and  flocks 
against  diseases  and  parasites.  And  there 
wUl  be  a  vast  majority  of  America's  urban 
population  who  will  agree.  And  some  fann- 
ers, too. 

Porseelng  these  efforts  to  withdraw  funds 
from  production  research  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  lately  to  many  thoughtful 
persons.  One  of  them,  S.  L.  Nerlns,  vice 
president  of  Olln  Mathleson  Chemical  Corp., 
and  a  member  of  the  national  committee  on 
boys  and  girls  club  work,  speaking  In  Chica- 
go recently,  declared :  "I  am  certain  that  agri- 
culture Is  the  next  area  In  which  we  will  be 
challenged  by  the  Russians.  And  if  Russia 
ever  beats  us  in  the  cornfield,  well  be  poor 
Indeed.  We  will  have  lost  our  most  signifi- 
cant race." 

There  is  reason  for  Mr.  Nevins'  prediction. 
Russia  Is  graduating  two  and  a  half  times 
more  agricultural  students  than  are  now 
being  graduated  from  American  universities, 
despite  the  fact  it  has  only  half  as  many  en- 
rolled In  colleges  and  universities.  This 
stepped -up  emphasis  on  agricultural  science 
Is  comparatively  new  to  Russia.  The  num- 
ber of  agricultural  students  being  graduated 
from  Russian  universities  was  stepped  up 
80  percent  in  the  years  between  1948,  when 
that  country  started  its  aU-out  strength- 
building  program,  through  1954.  Dxiring 
the  same  period  there  was  a  decline  of  30 
percent  In  the  number  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents being  graduated  from  United  States 
colleges. 

Looking  from  another  angle  at  this  picture 
of  deetnpiiaslzing  production  research  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  emphasizing  the 
so-called  pure  sciences,  such  as  chemistry  and 
physics.  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Byerly^  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Research  in  USDA,  told  us 
while  we  were  in  his  office  a  while  back: 
"Government  budgetmakers  dont  even  re- 
gard the  natural  scientist  as  a  scientist  any- 
more. If  he  is  thought  about  at  all.  It  is 
with  contempt  or  accusation  •  •  •  con- 
tempt far  the  wturk  he  has  done,  accusation 
that  he  has  already  done  too  much." 

The  legislator  who  argues  that  we  have  so 
far  outdistanced  potential  enemies  in  food 
production  that  they  will  be  a  long  time 
catching  up,  so  we  can  afford  to  drop  a  large 
part  of  production  research  program  for 
awhile,  overlooks  the  constant  danger  to  our 
crops.  Certainly  he  overlooked  a  most  dra- 
matic example  in  the  past  year.  That  was 
the  invasion  of  white  leaf  (Hoja  Blanca 
disease)  of  rice  found  In  a  field  near  Belle 
Glade,  Fla.,  last  Axigust.  It  threatens 
our  $200  million  rice  crop.  But  because  plant 
brecdos  have  pulled  out  of  our  wra-ld  collec- 
tion of  4,000  strains  and  varietlee  of  rice.  289 
that  are  resistant  to  the  disesse.  there  isn't 
much  worry.  There'll  be  one  or  a  dozen  that 
can  be  combined  with  our  good  varieties  to 
make  new  kinds  of  the  quality  and  with  the 
capacity  for  yield  which  rice  growers  need. 

We  dont  need  to  think  of  a  crop  as  un- 
important as  rice  Is  to  us  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west to  find  an  example  of  the  importance 
of  production  research.  The  wheat  we  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  this  editorial  Is  as 
good  an  examine.  We  would  point  otit  to  the 
legislator  arguing  against  funds  for  produc- 
tion research  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Thatcher  Hard  Red  l^ing  wheat  that  re- 
placed Ceres  In  1935.  and  Mkta,  Rival,  and  Pi- 
lot that  replaced  Thatcher  in  about  IWO,  and 
Selkirk  that  replaced  wheats  susceptible  to 
rust  race  15B  in  the  eturly  1960"8.  there  would 


not  be  a  saBdent  suf^Iy  of  good  brc«d|  wheat 

at  the  moment.  And  certainly  we'd  p  3t  be 
making  friends  at  home  aixl  abroad  iwith 
our  fine  durum  had  i«  not  been  for  paving 
had  varieties  ready  to  replace  those  sus- 
ceptible to  rust.  We  believe  it  Is  better  to 
have  a  surplus  of  these  wheats  thail  to  be 
worried  about  a  shortage.  J 

Just  consider  what  a  terrible  blow  m  would 
be  to  our  livestock  industry,  and  therefore 
to  all  of  our  citlaenry,  if  it  became  Impossi- 
ble to  grow  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  was  threatened 
by  the  alfalfa  aphid.  First  discovered  in 
California  In  1954,  it  spread  acroes  31  States 
ajid  caused  (80  million  damage  in  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years.  And  the  stem  nematode  of 
alfalfa,  now  a  plague  of  the  Southwest  may 
one  day  reach  us.  But  there  Is  a  stro  og  line 
at  defense  against  these  threats  to  Ufalfa. 
It  Just  happened  that  some  money  jappro- 
priated  for  alfalfa  research  was  earmarked 
for  use  by  Dr.  Oliver  Smith,  a  USD4  plant 
breeder  working  at  the  University  of  )Jevada 
experiment  station.  He  observed  plants  from 
crosses  he  had  made  are  resistant  lb  both 
the  aphid  and  the  nematode.  Unfortunately, 
the  varieties  are  not  winter-hardy  enough 
to  grow  here,  but  the  resistant  characiterlstlc 
is  being  combined  with  the  wlntet-bardy 
and  other  characteristics  of  our  betzer  va- 
rieties to  tailor-make  one  for  our  cliii|ate. 

When  and  if  your  city  friends  complain 
about  the  use  of  tax  money  for  agriciulttu^l 
production  research,  you  might  county  their 
argimient  with  examples  already  given  in 
this  editorial,  and  with  others,  that  they 
are  getting  more  for  their  dollar  in  produc- 
tion research  than  anywhere  else  that  gov- 
ernment spends  and/or  Invests  tax  dollars. 
One  most  excellent  example  Is  hoKir  well 
investment  in  research  on  poultry  nutri- 
tion has  paid  off.  (Much  better  for  thf  tu-t>an 
dweller  Just  now  than  for  the  farmeij)  But 
suggest  that  your  friend  consider  ihis:  A 
few  years  ago  a  tiroiler  consimiecU  about 
4^  pounds  of  feed  to  make  al  pound 
of  gain.  Now  broilers  are  bein^  pro- 
duced at  a  feed  conversion  rate  of  2.4  pounds 
and  down  to  2  pounds  of  feed  per  ptrund  of 
gain,  and  so  ready-to-cook  broilers  lean  be 
bought  for  40  cents  or  less  a  poundl  in  the 
retail  meat  market  now  while  a  fetr  years 
ago,  when  the  food  dollar  was  much  more 
valuable,  they  cost  65  cents  a  pound  <v  more. 
Discussing  this.  Dr.  Ervln  L.  Peterson^  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriciiltxire.  recently  remi- 
nisced: "In  1925  I  worked  in  a  Los  ^lUigeles 
poultry  market.  I  remember  selli^  live, 
tough  old  tom  turkeys  for  65  cents  a  pound, 
live  old  hens  for  65  cents  a  pound  as  «  Satiir- 
day  special,  and  live  broilers  that  a  'woman 
had  to  take  home  and  pick,  gut,  and  dress 
for  45  cents  a  pound." 

And  Dr.  Byerly,  to  whom  we  previo  isly  re- 
ferred, doesn't  think  that  sdentis  s  have 
made  the  feed  conversion  rate  dowi  as  far 
as  is  possible.  "Just  think,"  he  says.  "When 
you  are  putting  feed  containing  90  ;>ercent 
dry  matter  into  a  broiler  containing  25  per- 
cent dry  matter,  the  feed  conversl  >n  rate 
isnt  2  pounds  per  pound  of  gain.  X  i  terms 
of  dry  matter  it  flgtu-es  out  to  be  7.2  pounds 
of  feed  per  pound  of  gain,  and  tha ,  leaves 
the  scientists  with  quite  a  challenge  i  in  their 
hands." 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  some  scientist 
working  somewhere  at  the  moment  y  au  read 
this  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  discovery  that 
in  peace  or  war  will  be  of  immenso  value. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  by  cutting 
down  on  the  appropriations  he  and  lis  col- 
leagues need  to  carry  on  their  work. 


FACILITATION     OP     TRAVEL!    AND 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  MIN- 
NESOTA AND  CANADIAN  PROV- 
INCES OF  ONTARIO  AND  MANI- 
TOBA  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  Presideht,  one 
of  the  most  engaging  and  interesting  in- 


ternational relationships  exists  lalong  the 
northern  border  of  our  country  wltii  our 
good  friend  and  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  My  own  State  of  Minnesota 
borders  on  the  Canadian  Prfljrlnces  of 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  and  quietly,  year 
In  and  year  out,  efforts  are  ina<)e  by  both 
Americans  and  Canadians  to  facilitate 
travel  and  communication  back  and 
forth  between  our  two  countries.  Cur- 
rently our  Minnesotans  are  en^ged  in  a 
friendly  discussion  and  effort  with  the 
Manitobians  to  develop  a  portj  of  entry 
at  Caribou,  Minn.  [ 

The  reasons  for  this  effort  ar»  set  forth 
very  clearly  In  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  the  president  of  the 
Greenbush  Association  of  Craimerce,  Mr. 
Don  Wicklund.  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanirkous  con« 
sent  at  this  time  to  have  prlntjed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  letterlfrom  Mr. 
Wicklund,  dated  January  27.  Ip8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoss, 
as  follows:  ^ 

ASSOCIATIOX  OF  Coif  IC  EBCB, 

CreenbtLsh,  Uinn...  Janiuiri  27, 1958. 
Re  port  of  entry.  Caribou,  Elittsox]  County, 

Minn. 
Senator  Husert  Httmphkkt, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  Humphset:  We,  t!ie  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  Greenbush.  MJnn..  at  the 
request  of  and  in  behalf  of  the  other  civic 
organizations  of  our  community,  and  the 
people  located  here,  respectfully  urge  that 
a  port  of  entry  be  established  lit  Caribou, 
BCnn.  We  feel  that  this  pari  of  entry 
should  first  l>e  started  on  a  trial  c  r  test  basis 
and  that  this  test  should  commence  about 
May  1,  1958.  We  hereby  submit  oxur  reasons 
for  thinking  that  a  p>ort  of  entr]  should  be 
established  as  above  explained. 

There  is  a  continual  and  defln  te  demand 
for  the  establishment  of  this  port  of  entry 
by  the  peoples  in  our  area.  A  copgr  of  a  peti- 
tion as  held  in  oiu'  files,  and  herewith  at- 
tached, at  least  shows  the  interest  takes 
by  some  200  individuals  of  our  f:ommunlty 
as  it  pertains  to  this  Caribou  i  port.  The 
towns  and  communities  to  the  south  of  as. 
Including  Strathcona,  Middle  ^iver.  Holt, 
and  Thief  River  Falls,  are  likewise  vitally 
concerned  and  are  urging  the  es1a.blishment 
of  this  port  of  entry.  Our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  of  us  have  for  nany  years 
worked  for  the  establlsliment  o)  this  port. 
This  was  especiaUy  demonstrate^  to  us  on 
August  17,  1957,  when  the  Hon(>rabla  Pre- 
mier Douglas  Campbell,  of  Manlitoba,  made 
a  special  trip  to  Greenbush,  Minn.,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  obstacles  so  that  a 
port  of  entry  could  be  established  at  an  early 
date  at  Caribou.  { 

A  borderline  survey  indicates  I  that  there 
is  a  greater  distance  between  ports  in  our 
area  than  In  any  other  ares  in  t|its  district. 

The  obstacle  of  an  inadequate  road  on 
the  Canadian  side  from  the  boiider  toward 
Vita  has  now  been  eliminated  by*  the  recent 
construction  of  a  gravel-surfacefl  highway; 
further  road  improvement  is  anlAclpatcd  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  if  a  port  is  estab- 
lisbed.  Roseau  County  officials  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  construction^  of  a  black 
top  highway  from  Greenbush.  north,  toward 
Caribou  for  a  distance  of,  at  least,  8  mUes 
is  in  the  calendar  for  1958.  The  long-term 
goal  Is  that  Minnesota  State  m^wsy  No. 
32,  whidi  xK>w  ends  at  Oreenb^^  wUl  be 
extended  up  to  Caribou,  Minn,  where  it 
would  link  with  the  Canadian  Highway  Na 
32  from  the  border  to  Vita.  Ma^toba,  and 
thence  to  Canadian  Highway  No.  12,  12  miles 
north  of  Vita  and  thence  to  Wisnipeg. 
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The  tourist  business  is  fast  beoc»ning  an 
Important  part  of  oiu-  economy  and  shows 
promise  of  being  more  so.  The  natural 
tourist  attractions  on  botli  sides  of  the 
border,  such  as  lakes,  Roseau  River  Refuge, 
etc.  will  l>e  greatly  imjMxxved  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  port. 

We  also  believe  that  a  port  of  entry  at 
Caribou,  Minn.-Arbakka.  Man.,  would  greatly 
help  to  perpetuate  the  friendly  relations 
which  now  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  from 
past  history,  that  Canada  has  at  times,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished customs  and  immigration  faculties 
where  the  stronger  desire  for  the  port  of 
entry  was  from  the  United  States  side  of 
the  boundary. 

Now  the  Canadians,  themselves,  have 
initiated  the  drive  to  establish  a  port  of 
entry  in  the  Caribou-Arbakka  area;  they 
have  proved  their  good  intentions  by  the 
'  construction  of  the  new  highway  to  the  Xxfr- 
der;  they  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
impress  their  own  government  with  their 
needs:  they  have  made  numerous  visits  to 
this  area  to  encourage  our  cooperation  and 
to  prod  us  Into  action  when  we  have  lagged. 
The  establish  of  the  port  should  »>e  regarded 
as  a  move  of  cooperation  with  these  friendly 
neighbors  and  would  in  effect  be  a  mainte- 
nance of  good  foreign  relations  which  is  of 
such  great  importance  today. 

We  know  tliat  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  existing  conditions  in  our  area,  which 
has  been  somewhat  retarded  the  latter  years 
by  adverse  weather  and  crop  conditions,  but 
which  has.  In  the  past  and  will  again  in  the 
future,  be  regarded  as  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural area  supporting  active  towns  such  as 
Vita,  Stuartberg.  Steinbeck,  etc. 

We  again  respectfully  urge  that  our  ap- 
plication for  a  port  of  entry  at  Caribou. 
Minn.,  be  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms and  that  full  support  and  aU  possible 
effort  and  consideration  be  given  the  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OXCZMBUSH  AsaOCIATIOIf  Of 
COMMXaCE. 

Don  WICXI.UND,  President. 

C.    G.    CASTwaajHT.    Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  asked  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  the  Customs 
Service  to  study  this  proposal  and  to 
give  me  a  report  as  to  its  feasibility.  In 
the  meantime.  I  wish  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  co- 
operation is  proceeding  very  fruitfully 
indeed  along  our  northern  borders. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ACriVll'lES  OF 
REGULATORY  BODIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  most  respectfully  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMi. 
Morse],  that  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  courageous  efforts  in  seeking  to 
have  the  regulatory  bodies  of  Govern- 
ment, which  are  the  creatures  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  period- 
ically examined  and  placed  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Congressional  scrutiny. 

These  executive  agencies,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  independent  agencies.  They 
depend  for  their  continuity  upon  Con- 
gressional enactment.  They  therefore 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  the 
Congress,  as  the  Congress  has  to  them. 

I  am  happy  to  notify  the  Senate  and 
the  other  body,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
November  28,  1955, 1  directed  a  letter  to 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations,  addressed  to  the  staff  direc- 
tor. Mr.  Walter  Reynolds,  and  asked  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  activities  and 
procedures  of  five  regxilatory  agencies: 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  happy  to  report.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  response  to  such  request  of  the 
staff,  the  Comptroller  General  assigned 
a  member  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
staff,  one  Mr.  Arch  Brown,  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  information  relating 
to  the  delays  and  irregularities  that  were 
allegedly  existing  at  that  time  in  the 
agencies  which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  those  reports  were 
turned  over  to  the  so-called  Moulder 
subcommittee.  They  are  in  the  posses- 
sion lx)th  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  as  well  as 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  other  body. 

I  wish  to  say  to  whatever  committee 
may  be  established  in  the  Senate,  or 
whatever  work  may  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  that 
a  substantial  body  of  evidence  is  in  our 
possession  already.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
work  which  was  done  in  the  House  sub- 
committee was  the  result  of  the  prepara- 
tory investigations  or  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  reason  why  this  inquiry  was  not 
carried  further  was  that  the  field  had 
been  preempted,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  former  coun- 
sel of  that  committee,  one  Mr.  Bernard 
Schwartz,  whose  name  has  been  most 
prominently  mentioned  in  recent  days, 
received  these  reports  as  preliminary 
guidelines  for  his  investigative  activities. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  regard,  to  pages  65  to 
67  of  Senate  Report  No.  1  of  the  85th 
Congress,  which  sets  forth  the  details 
concerning  the  staff  study  and  points  out 
that  the  committee  discontinued  Its 
studies  at  the  request  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  make  it 
its  business  to  go  into  whatever  inquiry 
the  situation  may  require,  methodically, 
carefully,  and  with  painstaking  effort.  I 
associate  myself  with  that  endeavor. 


PRINTINO  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
AND  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  RE- 
PORT ENTITLED  "A  REVIEW  OF 
UNITED  STATES  FORBaGN  POLICY 
AND  OPERATIONS."  SUBMITTED 
BY  SENATOR  ELLENDER  TO  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE,  JAN- 
UARY 24,  1958 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution which  I  submit  at  this  time,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendes].  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  260)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved, 
lustrations 
entitled  "A 
Policy  and 
ator  AuJOf 
mlttee  on 
1958:  and 
printed  for 


BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  AIR 
FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
Laxjschb  in  the  chair).  At  the  request 
of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  appointment  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy:  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavcz],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  DwoRSHAKl,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.KucHSLl. 


That  there  be  printed  with  U- 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report 
Review  of  United  States  Foreign 
Operations,"  submitted  by  Sen- 
J.  EixENDxx  to  the  Senate  Com- 
Approprlatlona  on  January  34, 
that  3,000  additional  copies  be 
the  use  of  that  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  a  very  extensive 
tour  throughout  the  world,  and  his  re- 
port was  printed  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
report.  The  Senator  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member,  providing  for 
the  printing  of  7,500  additional  copies. 
However,  upon  examination  of  the  cost  of 
prtnting,^  it  was  discovered  that  the  print- 
ing could  not  be  taken  care  of  through  a 
Senate  resolution.  It  would  require  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

I  have,  therefore,  reduced  the  number 
to  3.000  copies,  which  could  be  printed 
imder  the  limitation  of  $1,200  as  provided 
bylaw.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  266)  requesting  the 
return  of  the  enrollment  of  H.  R.  8038 
by  the  President  to  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentatives  for  the  purposes  of  reenroll- 
ment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afSxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  blUs,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  known 
a>  the  Life  Insurance  Act  approved  June  19. 
1934,  and  the  Plre  and  Casualty  Act^  ap- 
proved October  9, 1940:  and 
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3.  3930.  An  act  to  provide  for  small-bUBl- 
ness  disaster  loans  In  area*  aSected  bj  ex- 
cessive rainfalL 


PUBLIC    WORKS    AND    THE 
RECESSION 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  read  the  newspapers  yesterday 
morning  and  saw  the  headlines  to  the 
effect  that  a  $2  billion  program  had  been 
announced  by  the  President  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  stemming  the  recession,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  was  about  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  immediately  to  turn  back  the 
recession  from  which  the  country  has 
been  suffering. 

THKRX  IS  NO  92  BILLIOlf  PROGHAM  PtANTfED 

I  was  amazed,  however,  upon  learning 
the  details  of  the  statement  made  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  description  made 
tlierein,  to  find  that  there  was  really  no 
basis  whatsoever  for  the  implication 
which  was  made  by  the  azmouncement 
of  the  $2  billion  program.  It  is  not  a 
$2  billion  program  at  all.  It  is  a  $175 
million  program,  and  is  based  wholly 
upon  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  pass 
new  legislation,  amending  the  suggestion 
which  has  already  come  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  President,  to  increase  the  postage 
rate  on  first  class  mail  to  5  cents  outside 
local  commvuiities,  and  to  increase  the 
rate  to  4  cents  for  local  mall. 

Of  the  $2  billion  mentioned  in  the 
press  yesterday  morning,  $l'/2  billion  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  so-called  pay 
and  purchase  program,  and  It  would 
take  probably  5  years  to  carry  out  that 
program. 

tvQOivRD  noouM  a  tA§n  <m  nnun 


In  order  to  make  clear  precisely  what 
Is  meant  by  the  so-called  $2  billion  pro- 
gram. I  think  I  should  read  into  the 
RicoRS  portions  of  the  release  from  the 
White  House  dated  February  11,  for 
which  credit  is  claimed  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Hagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

The  President  today  directed  Postmaster 
Summerfield  to  present  promptly  to  Con- 
gress a  $2  billion  program  to  modernize  the 
obsolete  physical  plant  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  over  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  for  immediate 
action,  Mr.  President.  That  should  be 
made  clear.    I  continue: 

The  program  will  involve  rehabilitating, 
enlarging,  or  replacing  2.500  Government- 
owned  post  office  bnlldlngs.  replacing  or  re- 
modeling 12,000  leased  buildings,  and  pro- 
viding modem  mail-handling  equii»nent  Xor 
all  postal  facilities. 

Under  the  new  program  devtioped  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  tJie  funds  from  private 
investors  for  construction  of  new  post  of- 
fices to  be  occupied  under  lease  would  ap- 
proximate $1,500,000. 

RECESSIOM  8TDCS  VBOM  HOLO-BACKS  DT  PRIVATX 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  recession  from  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing is  the  failure  of  the  owners  of  capital 
to  invest.  They  have  been  holding  back 
from,  investment.  I  know  of  no  testi- 
^mony  which  has  been  presented  as  yet 
which  indicates  that  there  is  any  real 


possibility  ttiat  investment  in  thi  de- 
gree of  $1,500  million  may  be  expected 
to  carry  out  the  proposal  to  figh^  the 
cixrrent  recession.  i 

THX  RXCZSSION  IS  REEE  NOW       I 

This  is  a  current  recession.  The  budg- 
et was  prepared  last  November  and  De- 
cember. It  is  very  difficult  for  tht  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  prepare  the  docu- 
ment because  it  must  look  forward  for 
some  18  months,  at  least,  to  determine 
what  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
will  be  and  what  the  expenditur^  -are 
likely  to  be.  i 

AOVAMCX  WARMINGS  Or  RECESSION  WBUC 
IGNOSKO  I 

The  sad  fact  is  that  when  the  oudget 
was  being  prepared,  any  person,  either 
in  public  life  or  out  of  public  Ufa  who 
even  hinted  that  the  reductions  fc  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  na- 
tional defense  were  themselves  helping 
to  produce  imemployment  was  cMled  a 
prophet  of  doom  and  of  gloom.  iThose 
who  wished  to  issue  a  warning  tha(t  eco- 
nomic things  were  not  going  alo^g  all 
right  were  urged  not  to  openj  their 
mouths;  they  were  told  that  to  make 
such  statements  would  be  to  undermine 
public  c(Mifidence.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  ua  must 
agree  that  if  the  signs  of  an  ecoiomic 
downturn  are  apparent,  they  outht  to 
be  made  clear,  both  to  the  publie  and, 
particularly,  to  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  activities  of  the  Oovenunent. 
Certainly  they  should  be  made  kn^wn  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  who  are  called 
upon  to  pass  the  legislation  whie|i  may 
be  necessary. 

akMVAMt  FBCDicnovs  or  ovooifB  ran 

WERE  UNWASRAirraD 

The  budget  which  was  submidted  to 
the  Congress  in  January  actualQr  pre- 
dicted that  in  1959.  personal  incomes 
would  be  $9  billion  larger  than  th^  were 
in  the  previous  year.  In  the  President's 
budget  message  it  was  stated  that  instead 
of  the  $343  billion  total  of  personal  in- 
comes in  1958,  the  personal  incomes  of 
the  pe<H>le  of  the  United  States  ^  1959 
would  be  $352  billion.  I  hope  t  have 
stated  the  figures  correctly.  Iflnot,  I 
shall  see  that  they  are  corrected  from 
the  documents  ia.  the  record. 

That  was  a  prediction  that  there  would 
be  a  $d  billion  increase  in  personal  in- 
come. But  at  the  same  time,  ind  in 
the  same  document,  it  was  predict^  that 
corporate  incomes  would  remain  station- 
ary, at  approximately  $40  billion.  When 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  Secretary  6f  the 
Treasury,  appeared  before  thej  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Ri 
directed  his  attention  to  that  st 
in  the  budget  message;  and  I 
for  an  explanation  of  how  it  wis  pos- 
sible to  expect  personal  incomesf  to  in- 
crease by  $9  billion  when  there  would 
be  no  increase  at  all  in  corporate  in- 
comes. I 

CABINET  CHANGED  TUNE  ABOOT  A  MAKCR*  TTFTT7HR 

AH  of  us  know  that  a  very  large  seg- 
ment of  employment  is  by  the  gr^t  cor- 
porations. We  know  that  unemployment 
is  increasing.  At  the  time  when  the 
budget  was  being  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress,  memi)ers  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  were  sayind  there 


would  be  an  upturn  in  March,  ^t  when 
we  held  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  when  we  asked 
those  members  of  the  Cabinet— 4the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  other 
branches  of  the  Government— to  state 
their  views  about  unemplo3rm«  nt,  they 
no  longer  held  to  the  prediction  that  the 
upturn  would  come  in  March.  Instead, 
they  predicted  that  it  would  iiOt  come 
until  much  later. 

LEADING   ECONOMISTS   DO    NOT    BELnn  R    UPTURN 
wax   COMX   SO   SOON 

The  last  hearing  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  held  on  last  Monday. 
At  that  time  five  economists  testified. 
They  were  not  chosen  by  hana,  to  rep- 
resent a  particular  doctrine;'  instead, 
they  were  chosen  because  throughout  the 
country  they  are  recognized  as  being  men 
of  ability,  patriotism,  and  keen  under- 
standing of  the  economics  of  thte  Nation. 
Not  one  of  those  men  looked]  for  any 
improvement  by  March.  All  lof  them 
agreed  that  the  upturn  could  not  come 
speedily.  i 

When  I  selected  from  Barr(mre  Weekly 
of  February  10,  last  Monday,  a  brief  quo- 
tation, which  I  read  into  the  Record, 
quoting  the  views  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank — certainly  not  a  prophet  of 
doom  and  of  gloom,  but  one  of  the  larg- 
est banks  in  the  world,  and  one  which 
should  know  something  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation — and  when  in  that  way 
I  showed  to  them  the  position' taken  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bankj  namely, 
that  the  crux  of  this  recession  would  not 
come  until  1959,  not  one  of  these  gentle- 
men challenged  that  statement. 

OTHBRS  so  not  uiASs  THS  vms^ioarr'a 
oraiosM 


ort,  I 
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Mr.  President,  imagine 
when  I  found  the  President 
saying  that  be  expects  the 
come  next  month,  in  March. 

Unemployment  has  been  iilereMinf ; 
and  men  of  unassailable  ab^ty  have 
testified  that  the  unemploy^aent  will 
reach  5  million.  i 

The  committee  could  call  |  before  it 
any  witnesses,  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship. None  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  wore  the 
rosy  glasses  which  have  been  i  presented 
to  the  President,  for  him  to  use  in  look- 
ing at  the  situation  which  ]|ow  exists 
in  the  Nation's  economy.  I 

The  Senator  from  Alabslma  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  was  present  at  the|  hearings. 
I  remember  his  presence  in  |  the  joint 
committee,  when  it  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Anderson — a  very  able  and  callable  man, 
who  has  reversed  the  policy  df  the  pre- 
ceding Secretary  of  the  Treisury,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Even  Mr.  Anderson  said— 
in  response  to  my  question — that  he  ex- 
pected that  things  would  giow  worse 
before  they  grew  better.  ] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  wffl 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  jrleld  to  me? 


OFFIC 


(Mr. 


The     PRESIDING 
Morton  in  the  chair) .   Does  tbe  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    What  t^e  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  Just  said  reminds  me 
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of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  press 
and  radio  reports,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce last  night  made  a  speech  in  the 
course  of  which  he  condemned  the  bri- 
gade of  gloom  and  doom  forecasters 
among  the  Democrats.  However,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
himself,  in  announcing  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  last  month,  predicted  that 
the  unemployment  figures  for  next 
month  would  be  even  larger? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    Of  course  he  did. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet  when  any  of 
us  dare  say  something  about  that,  we 
are  said  to  be  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom,  according  to  the  terminology  used 
by  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Precisely;  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  read  carefully  the 
President's  presentation,  on  yesterday, 
of  economic  facts  of  life,  and  his  predic- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  find  in  the  President's 
pronouncement  a  new  thought  or  a  new 
program?  Was  not  it  simply  a  reca- 
pitulation of  his  budget  message  and  his 
economic  message,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  reference  he  made  to  a  pro- 
posed post-office  building  program? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Ye.s;  the  only  new 

proposal  was  the  suggestion  of  a  change 
in  the  use  of  the  funds  proposed  to  be 
derived  by  increasing  the  price  of  post- 
age stamps. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  by  increasing 
the  price  of  the  postage  stamps  which 
must  be  placed  on  the  mail  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  send  or  receive. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Just  before  the 
Cenator  came  to  the  floor.  I  was  reading 
a  press  statement  that  came  from  the 
White  House,  under  date  of  February  11, 
and  credited  to  Mr.  James  C.  Hagerty,  to 
show  the  facts  as  he  presents  them  belie 
the  impression  that  was  carried  in  the 
headlines,  of  a  $2  billion  program  to  fight 
the  recession.  So  I  attempted  to  prove, 
by  what  Mr.  Hagerty  says,  that  this  is  a 
program  without  substance,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  have  any  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  recession  from  which  the  country  is 
suffering. 

Let  me  read  this  from  Mr.  Hagerty's 
Etatement.  He  said  first,  so  that  the 
context  may  be  clear,  that  of  the  $2  bil- 
Uon.  tWz  billion  would  come  from  pri- 
vate investment.  We  all  know  that  pri- 
vate investment  is  one  of  the  categories 
that  has  been  going  down,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  have  a  recession. 

Mr.  Hagerty  states: 

The  capital  investment  to  be  msde  by  the 
Government  is  estimated  at  $175  million  a 
year  for  the  period  of  the  program. 

And  the  program,  of  course,  is  for  the 
next  3  to  5  years.  The  trouble  is  now, 
not  3  to  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  OTtfAHONEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know  or  does  he  have  a  good  idea  as  to 


whether  or  not  plans  are  ready  on  a  sin- 
gle one  of  those  buildings? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  I  have  no  idea. 
I  know  the  President  speaks  of  taking 
them  off  the  shelf.  Before  I  get  through, 
I  shall  point  out  how  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  required  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  put  on  the  shelf  public 
works  projects  for  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  and  authorized  all  the 
m(xiey  needed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Are  they  not  stiU 
on  the  shelf? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  They  are  still  on 
the  shelf,  and  I  am  hoping  they  will  be 
taken  off  the  shelf. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Those  projects  are 
ready  to  go  now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  One  of  them  was 
actually  going. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  for  example, 
the  appropriation  bill  which  Congress 
passed  last  year  for  public  woiiis  pro- 
vided $1  ^/2  miUion  for  the  building  of  the 
Navaho  Dam  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 

That  money  was  to  have  been  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958.  of  which  7 'A 
months  are  now  behind  us.  Not  a  penny 
of  that  $11 2  million  has  been  expended 
for  Navaho.  Because  some  of  us  rep- 
resenting Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah 
complained  about  the  action  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  compelling  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  cut  back, 
that  $1  Vz  million  has  been  switched  from 
the  Navaho  project  in  New  Mexico  to  the 
Flaming  Gtorge  project  in  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

As  one  of  the  Senators  representing 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  say  the  public 
cfflcials  of  my  State  do  not  want  to  take 
that  oioney  away  from  Naraho.  The 
Navaho  project  ought  to  be  worked  on 
Immediately. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  could  multiply  in- 
stances of  that  kind  many  times  over, 
examples  of  projects  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  shelf,  and  that  could 
easily  be  taken  off  the  shelf  and  used  to 
put  people  to  work. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  program  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  new  starts  in  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  to  store  water. 
Next  Monday,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I 
shall  open  a  hearing  in  the  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  to  review  the  work  which 
has  been  done  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  conserve  the  waters  of  Soviet  Russia, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Siberia.  I  shall 
point  out  the  expenditures  Uiat  were 
made  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  under 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  Ameri- 
can engineers,  sometimes  by  big  Ameri- 
can corporations  like  the  General  Eaectric 
Co.,  which  sent  its  men  to  those  countries 
to  do  the  work  on  building  some  Russian 
reservoirs.  We  shall  show  how  the 
waters  of  Russia  and  Siberia  are  being 
conserved,  while  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  no  new  starts. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  he  may 
recall  that  about  2  weeks  ago,  or  perhaps 
a  little  less,  I  delivered  a  talk  here  on  the 


Senate  floor  in  which  I  discussed  the 
housing  program  in  the  Ught  of  the 
President's  economic  report  and  budget 
message,  and  also  some  of  the  potentials 
of  home  building  to  help  pull  up  the 
sagging  economy. 

If  the  Senator  noticed,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  yesterday  he  referred 
to  housing  as  his  first  program.  May  I 
say  to  the  Senator  I  read  the  statement 
carefully,  and  there  is  not  one  single  new 
proposal  in  the  statement.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  challenge  the  sagging 
economy  of  this  country  or  to  give  even 
a  psychological  lift  in  the  fight  against 
the  present  recession. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator how  that  housing  program  began? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  how  it  began  years  ago? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  I  referred 
to  the  liberalizatimi  provisions  of  August 
1957. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  White  House 
told  of  the  few  things  that  had  been 
done. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  How  did  that 
program  begin?  Who  took  the  initia- 
tive? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  prodding  for  action. 
LAst  year  we  passed  a  better  housing 
program  than  the  administration  would 
endorse.  We  passed  it  over  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  me  make  my 
question  specific.  Who  passed  the  pro- 
Vision  for  a  sharply  liberalized  schedule 
of  minimum  reqiilred  downpayments? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Congress 
passed  it  last  year,  over  the  opposiUim 
of  the  adminlstratloa. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Let  me  read  the 
paragraph  I  have  before  me.  because 
someone  is  fooling  the  President,  and  I 
resent  it,  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  put 
in  the  position  of  claiming  for  himself 
acts  that  were  taken  by  Congress.  Let 
me  read.  This  Is  very,  very  cleverly 
written.  The  hand  of  Madison  Avenue 
gtiides  the  pen  m  the  White  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  this  administration  has  the 
cleverest  writers  of  any  administration 
in  history. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  That  is  why  I  say 
the  mind  of  Madison  Avenue  guides  the 
hand  holding  the  pen  in  the  White 
House. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  Fact  Paper 
on  Certain  Programs  and  Proposals 
Bearing  on  the  Current  Economic  Situa- 
tion, issued  from  the  White  House  at 
the  same  time  the  President  made  his 
statement  on  the  economic  situation: 

The  Federal  Covemment  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps,  going  back  over  a  period 
of  months,  to  help  promote  an  Inarease  in 
liome  construction. 

In  August  1957,  a  sharply  Uberalized 
schedule  of  minimum  required  downpay- 
ments was  put  into  effect  for  FHA-lnsured 
home  loans.  On  a  SIZ.OOO  house,  for 
example,  the  minimum  required  downpay- 
ment  was  reduced  from  $1,200  to  S600. 

Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  action 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
right.  A  little  further  on  in  the  state- 
ment he  laments  the  fact  that  Congress 
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did  not  do  all  he  asked  it  to  do,  the 
Pi-incip£tl  point  being  to  raise  interest 
rates.  Is  it  not  a  little  contradictory 
that  right  at  this  time  he  should  make 
such  a  statement,  when  interest  rates 
are  coming  down?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  he  did  not  make  reference  to  it  in 
this  message,  at  other  times  he  has 
talked  about  the  credit  charge.  That  is 
aiiother  way  of  saying  interest  rates. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Let  us  get  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
the  same  spot,  so  that  everybody  who 
reads  the  Record  may  understand  what 
is  going  on  by  way  of  publicity.  It  is 
important  that  the  i>eople  should  know 
how  they  are  being  deceived  by  pub- 
licity statements. 

In  the  first  set  of  indented  paragraphs 
of  things  that  have  been  done  "to  help 
promote  an  increase  in  home  construc- 
tion" there  is  not  a  word  about  any  par- 
ticipation by  Congress,  which  leaves  the 
impression  in  the  mmd  of  any  reader 
who  does  not  know  better  that  these 
things  were  all  done  by  the  Executive — 
whereas  they  were  not.  They  could  not 
have  been  done  by  the  Executive  if  Con- 
gress had  not  acted. 

Then  we  come  to  the  new  set  of  steps 
to  be  taken,  and  it  opens  this  way : 

Prompt  action  by  the  Congress  on  several 
matters  already  before  it  would  help  to  pro- 
mote a  higher  level  of  home  construction. 

There  is  the  assumption  now  that  if  It 
were  not  for  the  Congress  something 
would  be  done. 

The  Congress  should  act  promptly  on  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion for  a  supplemental  authorization  which 
would  permit  FHA  to  accelerate  the  process- 
ing of  home  loan  insurance  applications. 

The  interest  rate  limitation  on  OI  home 
loans  tbould  be  eliminated,  to  permit  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  to  enjoy  their  benefits 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  interpolate? 
That  means  the  interest  rates  should  be 
raised. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  would  have  been 
very  accurate  and  very  illustrative  of 
the  fact  if  the  author  of  this  press  re- 
lease had  added  there,  "The  policy  of 
Secretary  Hiunphrey  has  been  aban- 
doned." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  that  it 
could  have  been  greatly  shortened  if 
they  had  simply  stated,  "Congress  ought 
to  raise  interest  rates  on  loans  to  GI's"? 
That  is  what  it  means,  but  they  used  the 
language  the  Senator  has  quoted. 

Will  the  Senator  look  at  that  language 
again,  to  see  how  far  around  they  went 
without  mentioning  interest  rates? 
That  is  what  the  statement  means.  It 
means  interest  rates  should  have  been 
raised  on  loans  to  GI's. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S'inator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  assume  the  Senator 
knows  that  an  increase  of  1  percent  in 
the  interest  rate  that  the  veteran  has 
to  pay  for  one  of  these  long-term  mort- 
gages represents  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  his  monthly  payment  and  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  in  the  final  cost  of 
the  house  to  the  veteran.    If  the  Presi- 


dent  really  wants  to  help  those  vet<  rans, 
might  I  suggest  that  he  should  uie  his 
influence  to  bring  interest  rates  iown, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  admin- 
istration has  used  its  influence  tp  get 
tlieni  up  where  they  are. 

?lr.  O'MAHONEY.     I  may  say  ft)  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the   laper 
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from  which  I  am  reading  was  not 


writ- 
Con- 


ten  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 

gross  to  do  anything.    This  papet  was 

written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cor  vinc- 

ing  the  writers  of  headlines  in  the  i  lews- 

papers    that    the    administration 

nicde  a  complete  tiu-nabout  in  its  i  olicy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  Presiden};,  will 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  think  the  feena- 

tor  is  absolutely  right.     Did  the  S^ator 

notice   what   the   Wall   Street   reaction 

was  after  this  message  went  out? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  heard  ab)ut  it 
on  a  television  program  last  night. 

I»Ir.  SPARKMAN.     Those  who  {  re  on 
Wall  Street  apparently  saw  throigh  it. 
Mr.    O'MAHONEY.    Well,    soir  ebody 
oiight  to  see  through  it.    Someboc  y  cer- 
tainly ought  to  see  through  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  inter  X)late 
one  other  thought  in  connectior  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  said?  | 

I  am  speaking  now  from  memoipr,  but 
I  tliink  my  memory  is  correct  \«pen  I 
state  that  increasing  the  interest  irate  1 
percent  over  the  time  for  the  pavment 
of  the  mortgage  has  the  effect  )f  in- 
creasing the  amount  which  the  >erson 
has  to  pay  by  $6.50  per  thousai  d  per 
year.  In  other  words,  on  a  1  )-year 
mortgage  that  would  represent  approx- 
imately $3  a  mouth  of  addltiona  pay- 
ment that  the  veteran  would  hi  ive  to 
make.  For  some  of  these  fellowp  who 
buy  houses  with  $10,000  mortgages — 
wiiich  is  about  the  cheapest  hou  ;e  one 
can  buy  today — the  $6  per  month  addi- 
tional payment  is  quite  an  iteii.  In 
effect,  that  is  about  what  is  being  stated 
in  the  circumlocution  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  read  to  us. 

Mr.  LONG.    If  the  Senator  wi: 
further,  an  increase  of  an  interi 
on  a  housing  mortgage  works  oi 
iiigher   percentage   of  increase 
payment,  dependmg  upon  the  petiod  of 
the  mortgage.  1 

For  example,  on  a  25-year  moitga^e, 
an  increase  of  1  percent  in  the  ititerest 
rate  will  work  out  to  an  increase  ofl  some- 
what more  than  10  percent  on  the 
monthly  payment  and  the  total  c<  st.  If 
we  talk  about  a  30-year  mortgai  e,  the 
increase  of  1  percent  in  the  intere  5t  rate 
wci'lis  out  to  more  than  a  lO-perci  snt  in- 
crease in  the  payments  and  total  :ost. 

I  believe  most  veterans*  mor  gages, 
Mr.  President,  are  about  25-year  mort- 
gages. If  the  veterans  want  to  know 
what  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  asking  Cc  ngress 
to  help  the  veteran  do,  it  is  to  idd  10 
percent  to  whatever  monthly  payt  lent  is 
involved.  If  it  is  a  $G0  monthly  pa  onent, 
the  President  is  urging  us  to  help  t  le  vet- 
eran pay  $66.  If  it  is  a  $70  month  y  pay- 
ment, the  President  is  urging  us  o  help 
the  veteran  pay  $77.     If  it  is    i  $100 


monthly  payment,  he  is  urging  lis  to  help 
the  veteran  increase  it  to  about  $110. 

Those  of  us  on  this  side  of  phe  aisle 
would  like  to  see  this  administration  use 
its  efforts  to  bring  these  mterfest  rates 
down,  so  that  there  would  be  jblenty  of 
money  available  to  finance  these  vet- 
erans' houses  at  a  lower  cost. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  inade  his 
comment,  but  I  want  to  avoid  turning 
these  few  remarks  of  mme  in  >o  a  dis 
cussion  of  housing.    I  am  tryiqg  to  dis 
cuss  public  works. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.     Will   the 
yield  one  more  time? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  yiel 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tiie  Sena 
of  course,  my  close  identiflca 
housing. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.    I  do,  indi 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  U  hap 
housing  was  the  No.  1  measure 
on  the  fact  sheet. 

Mr.   OMAHONEY.     That 
On  the  Madison  Avenue  fact  i^eet 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  home  construc- 
tion could  easily  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  one  of  the  quickest  mtethods  to 
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on  with 
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correct. 


program 


not  one 
President 


use  to  get  into  action  on  any 

which  could  be  devised  to  hel)  pull  up 

the  sagging  economy. 

May  I  say  to  the  dist<n?uishe  i  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  there  is 
thing  in  the  proposal  of  the 
related  to  housing — and  I  believe  this 
probably  applies  to  all  the  o  her  sub- 
jects  

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  is  not  a 
thing  in  this  proposal  that  can  be  effec- 
tive, even  if  carried  out  before  the  1st  of 
July,  to  fight  a  present  recessidn. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  FurtheHnore,  let 
me  say  that  when  the  President  refers  to 
a  housing  program  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  he  is  talking  about 
some  of  the  programs  he  submitted  last 
year.  The  committee  is  waiiing  right 
now  about  holding  hearings  pn  a  new 
housing  program  for  this  year  imtil  the 
administration  presents  its  proposals  to 
us  for  consideration.  We  haA^e  served 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  Hold  those 
hearings  in  March,  whether  tl^e  admin- 
istration has  its  proposals  ready  or  not. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  dlstonguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  toUhe  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  are 
going  to  propose  a  housing'  program 
which  will  be  challenging.  We  are  going 
to  propose  a  housing  program  Which  will 
help  pull  us  out  of  this  sagging  economy 
or  this  recession  that  we  are ;  presently 
in.  I  hope  that  the  administration, 
without  any  of  its  Madiso^  Avenue 
phrases  and  phraseology  and  techniques, 
will  simply  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  help  us  put  that  program! across.  I 
believe  that  if  the  administration  will 
do  that,  and  will  do  it  with  t^ese  other 
potential  programs,  we  can  |stop  this 
recession  and  we  can  start  piings  up 
again. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  |the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

I  was  trying  to  support  my  sitatements 
by  quotations  from  the  Hagerty  doci- 
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ment.    Let  me  proceed  along  that  line 
for  just  a  minute. 

The  Oovermnent's  portions  of  these  ez- 
pendltwes — 

I  know  now  that  would  be  $175  million 
for  a  year  for  the  program,  and  could 
not  possibly  exceed  $500,000  in  addition. 

Mr.  Hagerty  proceeds: 

The  OoTemment'B  portion  of  these  ex- 
penditures would  be  financed  by  revenues 
from  Increased  postage  ratee  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  now  before  the  Congress. 
The  budget  message  has  proposed  a  5-ceut 
letter  rate  on  out-of-town  letters,  a  4-cent 
rate  on  local  letters,  and  Increases  in  other 
classes  of  maU. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  the  postage 
above  4  cents  on  first-class  maU — namely, 
the  fifth  cent  on  out-of-town  tetters,  which 
will  amount  to  $176  million  a  year — wiU 
be  used  to  pay  the  modernization  oosts. 

The  remaining  Increases  would  provide 
p.bout  $500  million  a  year  to  reduce  the  postal 
deficit,  estimated  at  $850  million  annuaUy, 
including  pending  wage  increases  for  postal 
employees    proposed    In    the    budget. 

It  is  clear  from  that  statement  that 
if  the  proposed  increase  is  granted,  the 
fifth  cent  of  the  postage  rate  on  first- 
class  mail  will  be  taken  away  from 
financing  the  Post  Office  budget  or  con- 
tributing to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  postal  workers,  whose  wages  are 
not  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living;  it  will  be  devoted  to  the 
rehabilitation  and  repair  of  post  office 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

ButLDHfc  POST  omcBS  wnx  mot  sod  to  set- 

ENUX;      RXCLJLM.ATlOti     PBOJBCT8     WnX 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  Is  that  such 
expenditures  on  post  offices  will  not  be 
productive  expenditures.  They  will  not 
add  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  appropriation  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  public  works,  on 
July  12,  1967.  This  appropriation  bill 
was  accompanied  by  a  report.  On  page 
36  of  the  report,  I  find  this  reference  to 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project: 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1957.  $1S  mimon. 

That  means  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957,  $13  million  had  been  appropriated 
for  this  project.  The  budget  estimate 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  was  $25,142,000. 
The  House  allowance  was  $25,142,000. 
The  committee  recommendation  was 
$25^42,000. 
•mtcrr  xecommendations  fob  colokaoo  arvxx 

FKOJICT    ENDORSED 

So  it  Will  be  seen  from  the  record  that 
at  the  last  session  the  Appropriations 
Committees  endorsed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Then  there  was  this  statement: 

The  committee  recommends  concurrence 
in  the  House  allowance  of  the  budget  esti- 
mate of  $25,142,000  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project.  The  funds  recommended  are 
for  the  following  units  of  the  project : 

Flaming  Gorge  unit.  Utah,  $4,800,000. 

Glen  Canyon  unit,  Arizona-Utah,  $17.- 
300,000. 

Navaho  unit.  New  Mexico.  $1300,000. 

Transmission  division,  $100,000. 

Advance  planning.  $1,142,000. 

The  total  of  those  items  was  the  fund 
appropriated,  namely.  $25,142,000. 


Then  comes  this  paragraph — and  I  call 
particular  attention  to  it: 

suruLTAmom  cowotiuction  or  trux  Tmrrs 


The  committee  recommends  the  allowances 
of  these  funds  with  the  understanding  that 
construction  will  proceed  simultaneously  on 
the  Flaming  Gorge,  Glen  Canyon,  and  Navaho 
units  oi  this  project. 

There,  Mr.  President,  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  Congress  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  made  no 
criticism  of  that  understanding.  No 
change  was  made  until  after  sputnik  ap- 
peared in  the  sky,  and  then  immediately 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  out  word 
that  the  time  had  come  to  cut  back  on 
the  conservation  of  water  in  the  arid 
land  States  of  the  West. 


HOOVZB  DAM  AIXOWXS  COLOXADO'S  WATXB  TO  SB 

coNsntvss  rox  lowxk  basin 

There  are  three  great  rivers  in  this 
country,   namely,   the   Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado 
Rivers.    All  three  of  those  streams  have 
been  pouring  water  down  since  long  be- 
fore the  white  man  inhabited  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.     In  the 
Colorado  River  those  waters  tumbling 
down  to  the  sea  have  worn  away  a  great 
canyon.    The  waters  have  gone  to  waste 
in  the  sea,  and  have  not  been  utilized  on 
the  way  down,  until,  vmder  the  Presi- 
dency of  President  Hoover,  the  Hoover 
Dam  was  constructed  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.    The 
construction  of  that  dam  has  worked 
wonders  for  California  and  the  lower 
basin.    The  population  of  the  city  of 
Los,  Angeles  has  been  multiplied  over  and 
over  because  this  great  engineering  con- 
cept of  conserving  the  water  instead  of 
letting  it  go  to  waste  was  followed. 

UPFCt  COLOXAOO  Xivn  PHOJXCT  AFPBOTD  BT 
OONGKESS 

States  of  the  upper  basin  did  not  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  the 
waters  until  several  years  ago,  long  after 
the  Hoover  Dam  had  been  constructed. 
Then  began  efforts  to  provide  for  the 
planning  to  build  the  project.  I  well 
remember  it,  because  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  at  that 
time,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  persuade  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  appropriate  the  funds  to 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
make  the  studies  and  draw  the  plans  by 
which  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project  could  be  started. 

ADMINISTRATION    SHELVED    2    OT   S  PXOJXCTS 

Here  was  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  following  one  which  had 
been  made  for  1957,  of  $4,800,000,  under 
an  understanding  that  the  construction 
would  proceed  with  Glen  Canyon,  Nav- 
aho, and  Flaming  Gorge.  But  Navaho 
and  Flaming  Gorge  had  been  effectively 
placed  upon  the  shelf  by  the  Department. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  legislation  by  Congress  is  needed. 
The  legislation  has  already  been  passed. 
The  authorization  bill  was  passed  by  the 
previous  Congress.  Nothing  is  needed 
but  Executive  action. 

The  Governors  of  all  four  of  the  upper 
basin  States  are  supporting  this  project. 


Some  of  the  $4,800,000  which  was  appro« 
priated  for  Flaming  Gorge  has  beoi  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  prelimi- 
nary work,  such  as  access  roads  and  the 
Uke ;  and  the  promise  was  made  that  out 
of  the  fund  appropriated  and  still  avail- 
able, the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  would 
be  permitted,  In  December  1957  or  Janu- 
ary 1958.  to  call  for  bids  for  beginning 
the  construction  of  the  dam. 

FSOMISX  TO  COmSEBS  MOT  KXPT 

That  promise  has  been  violated.  Bids 
were  not  called  for.  No  word  came  in 
December.  I  called  upon  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  some  explanation,  and 
received  in  reply  only  the  old-fashioned 
notice  that  my  suggestions  would  "re- 
ceive careful  consideration." 

I  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  knew 
that  the  public  works  which  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  administration,  and  for  which  appro- 
priations had  already  been  made,  stHne 
of  which  had  been  expended,  were  being 
carefully  put  back  on  the  shelf. 

WHrrX    HOUSE    ACTVALLT    has    BTVPFll)    PTTBIJO 
WOXKB   PBOCaUkM 

I  cannot  sit  here  silent  and  hear  the 
claim  go  out  from  the  White  House  that, 
the  White  House  Is  laimching  a  public- 
works  program,  when  the  plain  facts  are 
that  the  White  House  has  stopped  the 
public  works  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  recession. 
The  best  information  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  could  get  is  to  the  effect  that 
unemployment  will  not  begin  to  turn  up 
in  March,  and  that  it  will  be  long  after 
the  middle  of  the  year  before  an  upturn 
may  be  anticipated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  very 
graciously  allowed  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  take  the  unobligated  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1958  on  the  Navaho  unit, 
and  $2^2  million  of  the  unexpended 
funds  from  the  Flaming  Gorge  appro- 
priations, making  a  total  of  $4  million. 
However,  the  only  action  that  has  been 
taken  was  reported  to  me  on  January  8, 
in  a  release  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  had  renegotiated  a  con- 
tract with  the  Witt  Construction  Co., 
whereby  30  units  of  80  tmits  of  construc- 
tion on  a  housing  job  had  been  canceled. 
That  is  public  works  in  reverse.  That 
is  not  public  works  to  develop  natural 
resources  or  an  effort  to  fight  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  If 
this  program  does  not  go  forward  as  orig- 
inally planned  and  agreed  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Congress, 
this  administration  cannot  claim  that  it 
is  a  supporter  of  a  public-works  program 
which  means  ansrthing.  The  storage  of 
the  waters  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  will  mean  new  wealth  for  the  coun- 
try. The  storage  will  make  it  possible  to 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  that 
area.  I  wish  to  tell  Senators,  as  I  told 
Dr.  Saulnler,  when  he  testified  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  in  two 
States  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin, New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  from 
which  public  works  appropriations  are 
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beiiur  withdrawn,  there  exist  the  two 
largest  known  deposits  of  uranium  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

New  Mexico,  on  the  basis  of  presently 
discovered  reserves,  stands  first.  Wyo- 
ming stands  second.  The  miners  and 
the  engineers  who  work  in  Wyoming  tell 
me  that  the  additional  operations  there 
will  make  Wyoming  rival  New  Mexico 
as  a  source  of  uranium. 

COLOKAOO  BIVSK  PSOJSCT  WILL  DKVSLOP 
MATDKAL  BXSOUBCXS 

I  say  the  storage  of  water  in  this  area 
In  New  Mexico  and  in  Utah  and  in  Wyo- 
ming and  in  Colorado  will  all  help  to 
develop  the  natural  resources.  We  need 
the  development.  The  Nation  needs  the 
development.  All  of  us  need  the  devel- 
opment of  those  natural  resources  be- 
cause we  are  in  the  depths  of  a  cold 
economic  war  with  Soviet  Russia. 

We  know  that  the  interest  upon  the 
national  debt  is  increasing  by  every 
month  during  the  present  administra- 
tion. The  interest  on  the  national  debt 
will  be  over  $7V^  billion  this  year.  That 
Is  a  greater  expenditure  than  for  any 
other  item  on  the  President's  budget, 
save  only  defense  and  mutual  security. 
It  is  $7V2  billion.  We  are  cutting  back 
the  appropriation  for  agriculture.  We 
are  cutting  back  the  appropriation  for 
the  veterans.  They  were  registered  last 
year  for  $5  billion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  be  inaccurate  in  his 
statement.  The  interest  charge  on  the 
n;^tional  debt  is  the  second  largest  item 
in  the  budget.  It  is  larger  than  mutual 
security  or  defense. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  misunderstood  me,  I  believe. 
I  Joined  together  national  defense  and 
mutual  security  as  the  only  item  which 
is  greater  than  the  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sorry  that  I  mis- 
miderstood  the  Senator.  I  thought  he 
meant  to  say  that  the  interest  charge  on 
the  national  debt  was  not  as  large  as 
the  mutual  security  appropriations.  Of 
course  the  Senator  knows  it  is  larger. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes.  The  ap- 
propriations to  the  President,  to  be  ex- 
pended at  his  discretion  for  foreign  mil- 
itary aid  and  foreign  economic  aid,  and 
other  appropriations  of  that  kind, 
amount  to  more  than  $4  billion.  That  is 
the  request  which  is  made  in  the  budget 
before  us. 

I  was  making  the  comparison  between 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  and  all 
the  other  activities  of  Govenunent,  save 
only  national  defense  and  mutual  secu- 
rity. The  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  more  than  $7.5  billion,  and  that 
amount  is  next  in  line  to  those  two  items 
I  mentioned,  added  together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  published  in  the 
RfcoKD  at  this  point  the  release  which 
I  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, showing  the  facts  which  I  have 
recited.  I  ask  that  the  release  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  there 
may  be  no  challenge  of  what  I  have  said. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  i^lease 
w{is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^ecoro, 
as  follows: 
BuKEAU  or  Reclamation,  Fiscal  Yxiiit  1059 

COMSTXVCnON     PaOGKAlC,     Ck>LORAOO     RlVKK 

Storage  Pbojbct,   Flaicimq   Gobgb   Unit, 
Utah 
Fiscal  year  1958  program $4,  flPl.  899 


Funds    provided   in    fiscal    year 

1959  budget 2,^00.000 

Unobligated  balance,  fiscal   year 

1958,  Navaho  unit  transferred 

to  Flaming  Gorge 1,^.000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1959  pro- 
gram     4,^.000 

The  $4  mllUon  program  in  fiscal  ye4r  1959 
wiU  finance  the  excavation  and  lining  of  the 
single  river-diversion  tunnel  at  th »  dam 
site.  Funds  are  also  programed  t  >r  the 
construction  of  an  access  road  fram  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Government  camp  to  the 
dam  site  and  a  second  road  from  tht  camp 
to  the  river  level  at  the  powerplant  location. 

Construction  of  service  facilities  4«rill  be 
completed  in  fiscal  year  1959,  includiiig  per- 
manent and  temporary  housing,  utiliaes  and 
streets,  and  water-supply  system,  |all  of 
which  were  started  in  fiscal  year  19 

Amount  estimated  last  year  by  Bui-eau  of 
Reclamation  for  1959  work  in  Flamingj  Gorge, 
•  12,135.000. 

A    STRETCHOUT    WILL    ADD    TO    THE 

BE  PAID  BT  WATER   USERS 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  add  that  it  is  obvious  from  what  I 
have  already  put  in  the  RecorI)  that 
Flaming  Gorge  is  not  a  new  star 
first  appropriation  for  the  actu: 
leading  to  the  construction  w 
for  fiscal  year  1957.  The  next  o^e  was 
made  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
planned  that  the  work  would  be 
in  1963,  the  engineering  progr 
vancing  with  the  need  in  the 
priation  bill  and  declining  as  it 
completion. 

This  was  reported  to  me  by  th 
neers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclan 
For  fiscal  1958  and  fiscal  1959,  $^2,135,- 
000:  fiscal  1960,  $11,770,000;  fisci  1961, 
$11,402,000;  fiscal  1962,  $10,892,000;  fis- 
cal 1963.  $5,207,000.  I 

To  build  a  big  project  of  thlfc  kind 
takes  a  series  of  years,  with  eve 
of  the  way  carefully  outlined  an 
fully  planned 

Congress,  in  attempting  to  ma 
that  this  was  an  economically 
project,  provided  that  the  users  [should 
pay  interest  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  spent  during  the  period  i  )f  con- 
struction. Therefore  by  the  stretch- 
out, the  amount  of  this  interest  would 
be  Increased  to  a  far  larger  sun  than 
was  anticipated.  I  ask  that  tfe  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  with  t 
sent  of  the  White  House  and  the 
of  the  Budget,  now  take  up  when 
off  last  December,  and  begin  t 
with  the  money  it  has.  Unless 
done,  the  burden  of  repaymen 
the  users  and  settlers  will  be 
than  was  planned. 

ADMINISTRATION     DELAY     THREATENS     (;OMPLE- 
TION   OF   PROJECT 

Indeed.  I  think  it  is  not  too  niuch  to 
say  that  the  stretchout  is  such  that  it 
will  threaten  the  ultimate  compl<  tion  of 
the  project.  If  that  is  true,  then  the 
people  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ut^h,  and 
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New  Mexico,  who  would  benefit  from 
the  utilization  of  the  water  that  flows 
through  their  boundaries,  wi|l  be  the 
sufferers  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  carry  through  to 
completion  a  public  works  program  to 
which  it  was  committed.  I  hipe  there 
will  be  an  immediate  change  or  attitude. 
I  have  already  sent  to  the  Debartment 
of  the  Interior  my  request  hat  this 
shall  be  done,  and  I  have  al9o  sent  a 
message  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  these  communications  t  e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  te  printed 
in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

February   12,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Fred  A.   Seatom. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Inieriok ', 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Fred  :  On  recetving  word  ol  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  of  a  %2  billion  pubUc- 
works  program  to  stop  the  recession,  I  wired 
Chairman  Saulnier,  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  expresslnig  the  Lope 
that  the  authorized  call  for  bids  dn  Flaming 
Gorge   may   be   inunedlately   madje. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Chairman  jMartin,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  tlheir  testi- 
money  given  last  week  before  thejjoint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  all  adhered  to  the  budg- 
etary program  devised  in  November  and 
December  last  and  presented  t^  Congress 
in  January.  Today's  announcement  reverses 
all  that,  and  since  the  appropiflation  has 
already  been  made  for  the  development  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  outbacks  in 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  I  ordered  at 
that  time  will  now  be  canceled.  JThe  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources,  Inqludlng  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  to  nxdti  volumes 
of  water  now  being  wasted,  will  not  only 
stimulate  the  economy  of  the  areas  affected 
but  will  result  in  the  production]  of  revenue 
for  the  Government. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  bn  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  met  on  January  23,  I 
reviewed  this  whole  matter  and  {announced 
that  I  would  ask  the  committee  formally 
to  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Bu  -eau  of  the 
Budget.  The  President  has  done  that  more 
effectively  than  I  could  have  done  It  by  an- 
nouncing the  $2  billion  project. 

I    am   enclosing    for   your   Information   a 
copy  of  my  wire  to  Mr.  Saulnier. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  01  Iaboney. 

February  12,  1958. 
Dr.   Raymond   J.   Sattlnier. 

Chairman,  Council  of  Econom  ic  Advisers, 
Executive  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Mindful  of  our  colloquy  when  you  were 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  January  27.  I  now  mace  the  sug- 
gestion that,  since  President  I  Sisenhower. 
after  conference  vrtth  you.  thejCouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  other  top  economic 
oflBclals  from  Government  agencies,  has  re- 
versed the  administration  view  of  the  gravity 
of  the  recession,  it  may  now  be  j  possible  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  has  resulted  in  a  decision  not 
to  award  a  contract  on  Flaming  Gorge  for 
which  funds  appropriated  last  y<ar  are  now 
available.  Four  days  ago,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  policy.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fred  A.  Saaton  announcM  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  elicjiinated  the 
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construction  of  80  of  the  80  housing  unlta 
at  Flaming  Gorge  for  \rhich  a  contract  had 
already  been  made.  Tlila  elimination  wu 
due  to  the  faUure  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, under  Budget  orders,  to  ask  for 
bids  for  initial  construction  on  the  dam,  al- 
though the  fimds  were  available  and  Con- 
gress had  been  awured  that  the  contract 
would  be  let.  This  cutback  of  the  author- 
ised program  for  the  development  of  the 
conservation  project  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  was  formally  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  January  15.  Now 
that  a  broad  program  of  pubUc  works  Is 
being  announced  to  stop  the  recession,  I  con- 
fidently hope  that  immediate  steps  wUl  be 
taken  to  proceed  with  Flaming  Gorge.  No 
action  by  Congress  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  program  on  this  public  work. 
It  requires  only  action  by  the  Executive. 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahohky. 

United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a 
very  clear  presentation  of  the  conditions 
with  which  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
confronted.  The  program  he  has  out- 
lined and  his  comments  about  the  neces- 
sity for  a  pubUc  works  program — or 
merely  the  reestablishment  of  the  pro- 
gram which  had  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress—will  be  a  great  step  forward.  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 


RELIEF  OP  MARGIE  C.  STEWART 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  con- 
current resolution  coming  over  from  the 
House.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  266)  requesting 
the  return  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  the  enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  8038) 
for  the  relief  of  Margie  C.  Stewart  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  purpose 
of  reenrolling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  266)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  8038),  for  the  reUef  of 
Margie  C.  Stewart;  that  If  and  when  such 
bin  is  returned  by  the  President,  the  action 
or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
signing  such  bill  is  hereby  rescinded;  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  hereby  authorized  and  directed.  In 
the  reenroUment  of  such  bill,  to  make  the 
following  changes:  On  page  1,  line  9  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  ",  such  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  at  the  rate  received  on 
the  date  of  removal  less  any  amounts  earned 
by  her  through  other  employment  during 
such  period  or  paid  to  her  as  imemployment 
compensation." 


OPPOBmON  TO  INCREASED  INTER- 
EST RATE  ON  LOANS  TO  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES— RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  fn»n  the  San  Luis  Valley 
Rural  Electrification  Cooperative  a  res- 
olution which  typifies  the  feelings  of 
rural  Colorado  families  toward  the 
threats  which  are  presently  being  di- 
rected toward  the  operation  of  the  REA. 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  resolution  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  clear  for 
some  time  that  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration has  been  to  throttle  and  to  dis- 
courage the  REA.  At  present  there  is 
pending  another  assault  upon  this 
worthwhile  program.  The  administra- 
tion has  given  notice  that  it  intends  to 
raise  the  Interest  rates  on  REA  loans 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
rural  power  and  telephone  systems.  It 
also  wishes  to  force  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion co-ops  to  depend  on  private  lending 
for  their  capital  requirements. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  situation 
which  prevailed  upon  om:  farms  before 
the  inauguration  of  this  program. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  our  farm  families 
did  without  the  blessings  of  electricity. 
Whole  areas  of  our  Nation  were  con- 
demned to  darkness  because  the  private 
power  companies  could  not  or  did  not 
wish  to  bring  light  and  power.  The  in- 
auguration and  development  of  the  REA 
and  the  rural  electrification  co-op's  has 
brought  the  number  of  electrified  farms 
to  more  than  90  percent.  I  would  think 
that  a  program  which  has  enjoyed  such 
astoimding  success  and  which  has  won 
tlie  unwavering  support  of  farm  and 
rural  people — both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans— would  be  loyally  supported 
by  both  political  parties. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  latest 
administration  moves  in  reducing  the 
budget  for  the  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  program  and  in  attempting  to 
Increase  the  interest  rate  paid  on  REA 
loans,  are  actions  hostile  to  the  program 
and  are  intended  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  REA.  A  year  ago.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  seriously  impaired 
the  capacity  of  the  Director  of  the  REA 
by  requiring  him  to  submit  for  approval 
loans  of  more  than  $500,000.  That  ac- 
tion, plus  the  consistent  reduction  of 
budget  funds,  plus  the  attempt  to  ta- 
crease  Interest  rates,  equals  a  planned 
and  consistent  policy  of  subversion  to- 
ward the  REA  which  will  be  bitterly 
resented  and  resisted  by  adherents  of 
the  great  REA  program. 

I  for  one  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  prevent  an  increase  in  interest 
rates  for  rural  electrification  co-of« 
and  to  protect  this  magnificent  program 
which  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  over 
the  last  20  years.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  co-ops  are  well  in  advance  of 
their  repayment  schedule,  this  program 
has  accounted  for  the  great  intangible 
benefits  f oimd  in  the  health,  welfare,  and 
productivity  of  the  American  farmer  and 
of  American  rural  people.  Moreover, 
the  tax  receipts  resulting  from  greater 
productivity  created  by  electrified  farms 


have  richly  rewarded  the  Federal  Treae- 
ury  for  the  investment  which  we  have 
made.  Such  a  program  deserves  a  vote 
of  confidence  and  the  ctmUnued  support 
of  the  Nation. 

I  now  ask  that  the  resolution  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  San 
Luis  Valley  Riiral  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc., 
held  at  Monte  Vista.  Colo.,  on  February  1, 
1958,  its  adoption  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  and  upon  being  put  to  a  vote  wa* 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  income  of  the  farmers  has 
been  steadUy  decreasing  for  the  past  several 
years;  and 

"Whereas  the  coet  of  items  purchased  by 
farmers  In  the  production  of  their  crops  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  serious  financial  situation  of 
the  farmers  at  this  time;  and 

"Whereas  electricity  purchased  from  rural 
electric  cooperatives  is  a  substantial  Item 
in  the  production  costs  of  fanners:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  San  Luis 
VaUey  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  in  annual 
meeting  assembled,  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  Capehart  bill  or  to  any 
other  legislation  which  would  Increase  the 
interest  rate  on  loans  to  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, therefore  Increasing  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  farmers;  be  it  further, 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Colorado  C  ^n- 
gre^slonal  delegation  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Hotise  and  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees." 

I.  John  R.  Wright,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true,  full,  and 
correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  meicbers  of  said  as- 
sociation held  at  Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  on 
February  1,  1958. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  coopera- 
tive this  6th  day  of  February  1958. 

JoRM  A.  Wright, 

Secretarjf. 

THE  PRESIDEl>rr'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  things  which  are  not  surprising 
about  the  President's  statement  on  the 
economy  yesterday. 

First,  the  stock  market,  showing  con- 
siderable sophistication,  went  down  uoon 
learning  about  the  statement;  second, 
the  statement  tried  to  breathe  vigor  into 
the  economy  merely  by  talking  about 
"confidence."  thus  raising  the  shade  of 
Andrew  Mellon  and  projecting  the 
shadow  of  Herbert  Hoover;  and  third, 
the  statement  did  not  face  the  facts. 

While  none  of  these  three  things  ahout 
the  President's  statement  is  surprising, 
all  of  them  are  serious;  and  the  failure 
to  face  the  plain  fact  is.  of  course,  the 
most  serioxis.     The  President  said: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  underlying 
forces  of  growth  remain  strong  and  un- 
diminished. 

What  forces  of  growth? 

In  a  comprehensive  sp>eech  in  the  Ren- 
ate  on  last  August  30, 1  centered  atten- 
tion upon  the  fact  that  the  forces  of 
growth  in  our  economy  have  been  lan- 
guishing seriously  for  a  number  of  year* 
under  the  misguided  economic  policies 
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of  the  eorrent  administration.    Let 
now  bring  this  record  up  to  date. 

Our  economy  needs  to  grow  about  4tVt 
percent  a  year— at  the  very  least,  3^ 
percent  a  year — to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
creasing numbor  of  people,  the  increas- 
ing nimiber  of  woi^ers.  and  the  rising 
productivity  per  woi^er;  but  the  actual 
growth  in  our  total  national  production, 
measured  in  uniform  dollars,  was  only 
2.3  percent  on  the  average  for  the  5 
years  1953  to  1957.  and  only  about  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  from  1956  to  1957. 
Our  total  national  production  actually 
went  down  1.7  percent  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1956  to  the  fotirth  quarter  of 
1957.  measured  in  uniform,  dollars. 
Frcm  the  thiird  to  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1957,  our  total  national  production  went 
down  more  than  6^2  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rate,  measured  in  imiform  dollars. 

At  the  base  of  our  economy  is  con- 
sumption by  the  people.  This  also  needs 
to  grow  by  about  AV^  percent  a  year. 
But  it  grew  only  3  Vi  percent  on  the  aver- 
age diu-ing  the  5-year  period  of  1953  to 
1957.  only  1.7  percent  from  1956  to  1957, 
and  less  than  1  percent  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1956  to  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1957. 

An  increasingly  higher  level  of  busi- 
ness investment  is  also  essential  to  our 
economy.  But  gross  private  domestic 
investments  declined  by  7.7  percent  from 

1956  to  1957,  and  declined  by  14.4  per- 
cent from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1956  to 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1957. 

The  industrial  production  index,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  figures,  is 
now  Hz  percent  lower  than  a  year  pgo. 

The  incomes  of  the  people  have  also 
been  tumbling.  Farm  operators'  net  in- 
come, measured  in  uniform  dollars,  was 
more  than  5  percent  lower  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1957  than  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1956.  The  average  per  capita 
income  of  all  the  people  after  taxes, 
measured  in  imiform  dollars,  was  IV2 
percent  lower  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 

1957  than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957. 
All  of  these  downward  trends  are  be- 
coming worse  month  by  month.   The  net 
result  is  more  and  more  unemployment. 

The  President's  statement  of  yesterday 
sheds  some  crocodile  tears  about  the 
hardships  of  unemplosnment,  but  it  does 
not  even  set  forth  the  figures.  The 
census  count  of  unemployment  was  AV2 
million,  according  to  a  survey  in  the 
middle  of  January,  contrasted  with  an 
average  of  3  million  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1957.  But  it  is  now  the  middle 
of  Febn^ary,  and  everybody  knows  that 
imemployment  has  been  rising  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  Allowing  also  for  the 
temporary  and  part-time  unemployment 
which  is  not  included  in  the  census 
count,  it  is  very  conservative  to  state 
that  we  now  have  a  minimimi  of  5'/^ 
million  unemployed,  and  perhaps  close 
to  6  million. 

Practically  every  expert  who  has  ap- 
peared before  Congressional  committees 
in  recent  weeks  has  estimated  a  consid- 
erable further  rise  m  unemployment. 
And  certainly  much  more  in  March  than 
in  February. 

Practically  no  expert  before  any  of 
these  Congressional  conunittees  has  ex- 
pected an  upturn  of  any  kind  before 


much  later  this  year,  and  most  oi  these 
experta  are  now  putting  the  date  of  the 
upturn  fiirther  and  further  ahead  of  us. 
So  upon  what  foundation  docs  the 
President  rest  his  cheerful  conmdence 
that  March  "should  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  downturn  to  ovir 
economy"? 

The  second  basis  given  by  the  ■  Presi- 
dent fw  his  cheerful  confidence  is  that 
"the  firm  policy  of  the  Govemi^ent  is 
to  foster  this  recovery  in  every  1  sound 
way,"  J 

But  the  President  proposes  no  vigorous 
or  comprehensive  new  steps  to  fo^er  re- 
covery. The  so-called  fact  paper  at- 
tached to  his  stat«nent,  which  I  shall 
not  here  review  in  detail,  is  mmtly  a 
review  of  relatively  trivial  action4  taken 
by  the  administration  in  the  ptist,  or 
mostly  a  restatement  of  intended  actions 
already  revealed  in  the  weak  m^ages 
which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  month.  ] 

So  this  so-called  fact  paper  really  does 
not  introduce  a  new  factor  into  the  sit- 
uation. In  effect,  it  informs  thei  pubUc 
that  the  President  and  his  advlaprs  are 
hewing  stubbornly  to  the  line  oif  their 
previous  belief  that  all  is  fimdanventally 
welL  But  because  the  economi^  com- 
munity knows  full  well  that  alllis  not 
well,  the  only  real  consequence  of  the 
President's  statement  of  yesterday  is  to 
make  things  worse,  by  revealing  further 
the  astigmatism  of  the  adminytration 
about  the  whole  economic  situation. 

A  telling  example  of  the  co^usion 
and  stubbornness  of  the  administration 
is  contained  in  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  dealing  with  monetary 
policy  and  mterest  rates.  In  onef  breath 
he  refers  to  the  "dramatic  resilts  al- 
ready achieved"  by  some  slight  modi- 
fications of  the  tight-money  ,  poUcy. 
But  in  the  very  next  breath,  lie  cen- 
sures the  Congress  for  not  authorizing 
higher  interest  rates — which  me^ns  still 
tighter  money — on  home  mortgages. 

On  several  occasions  last  yeari  before 
Congressional  committees,  on  tMe  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  other  wayte.  I  set 
forth  the  terribly  damaging  conse- 
quences of  the  tight-money  polici,  based 
as  it  is,  upon  faulty  economic  tiialysis. 
econcnnic  injustice,  and  plain  )ack  of 
understanding  of  how  our  etonomy 
really  works. 

I  wish  that  I  might  now  say  that  I 
have  been  wrong,  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  is  far  more  important  than 
the  vindication  of  any  personal  views. 
But  month  by  month  and  day  jby  day 
the  sad  deterioration  of  the  economy 
has  more  than  justified  the  adtion  of 
those  of  us  who  early  fought  this  tight- 
money,  high-interest-rate  poliqy,  and 
will  continue  to  fight  it  until  it  ife  aban- 
doned. T 

At  some  future  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  to  avail  myself  of  a  fuller  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  discuss  the  whole  eoonomic 
situation,  to  examine  more  comprehen- 
sively the  economic  failures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  present  some  details 
of  a  specific  program  for  the  restora- 
tion of  otu:  ec(momic  health  and  the 
resumption  of  economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  August 


30,   the   first   recommendation 


I   shall 
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make  is  that  the  admfnlstraticm  aban- 
don its  tight-money,  high-mterest-rate 
policy. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    R^UCTNO 

THE  RATES  ON  COAL  SiripPED  TO 

FLORIDA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Interstate  f^ommerce 
Commission  will  speedily  ap^jrove  re- 
duced rates  on  coal  shipped  to  Florida. 
These  rates  from  Appalachian  to  Florida 
points  are  now  in  effect,  but  only  on  a 
temporary  basis,  subject  to  f\irther  ICC 
action.  Hearings  on  this  question  are  to 
be  held  in  Tampa.  Florida,  on  iMarch  11, 
1958. 

A  brief  review  of  the  events  which  led 
to  these  hearings  may  be  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  issues  iiivolved. 

The  Florida  utilities  depeikd  in  the 
main  on  oil  as  a  so\u:ce-of-energy  fuel. 
In  January,  1957,  as  a  resiilt  df  the  Suez 
crisis,  the  price  of  fuel  oil,  bdth  foreign 
and  domestic,  advanced  rather  sharply. 
This  price  advance  threateiied  higher 
costs  for  the  production  of  |  electrical 
energy  among  the  private  utiility  com- 
panies operating  in  Florida.  Because  of 
this  situation,  the  executives  of  the 
Florida  utilities  were  wiUing  jto  explore 
the  possibility  of  alternate  fuels,  includ- 
ing coal.  I 

Since  Kentucky  coal  wovkd  get  its 
share  of  any  expanded  market  on  Florida, 
I  became  interested  in  this  matter.  I 
knew  that  the  price  of  coal  ^t  the  face 
of  the  mine  in  Kentucky  had  changed 
very  little  since  1948.  I  kne^f  also  that 
the  energy  requirements  in  the  State  of 
Florida  were  increasing  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  national  average.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  situation  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  help  the  Florida 
electrical  consumer,  to  help  the  coal  In- 
dustry in  Kentucky,  Temiessefe,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia,  and  to  heb  the  rail- 
roads serving  the  Southeast. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Moody.  President  of  the  Southern  Coal 
Producers'  Association,  I  iiivited  the 
interested  parties  to  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  engi- 
neering studies  were  made  to  determine 
just  what  needed  to  be  done  to  expand 
the  coal  market  in  Florida.  Subsequent 
meetings  were  held,  and  were  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  coal;  producers, 
the  Florida  utilities,  the  interested  rail- 
roads, and  coal  sales  agencies. 

It  soon  developed  that  in  oitder  to  give 
the  Florida  utilities  an  alternate  fuel 
source  and  to  establish  a  coa]  market  in 
Florida,  three  conditions  woi|ld  have  to 
be  met:  First,  a  stable  pride  for  coal 
would  have  to  be  assured.  Second, 
freight  rates  from  the  coalfields  to  Flor- 
ida would  have  to  be  lowered.  Third, 
considerable  capital  investn^ent  would 
be  necessary,  so  that  the  {generating 
plants  in  Florida  could  be  equipped  to 
handle  and  to  bum  coal  as  4  source  of 
fuel.  I 

The  stable  coal  price  did  niot  seem  to 
be  any  great  barrier.  It  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  coal  reserves  were  ade- 
quate, and  that  increased  pro4uctivity  in 
the  coal  mines  had  kept  pace  with  ris- 
ing wages  for  the  coal  mmer.  I  Condition 
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No.  3  did  not  offer  any  major  barrier, 
even  though  sizable  mvestments  were 
necessary.  The  uUUties  were  willing  to 
make  these  expenditures,  provided  fuel 
costs  could  be  lowered  sufQciently  to 
justify  them.  Some  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities were  already  equipped  to  bum 
coal.  Of  those  under  construction,  many 
were  designed  for  the  possible  use  of  coaL 
The  crux  of  the  matter  seemed  to  be  con- 
dition No.  2 — namely,  freight  rates. 

Late  last  summer,  to  my  gratification 
and  that  of  others  interested  in  expand- 
ing coal's  markets,  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System.  Joined  by  other  railroads 
operating  in  the  South,  including  the 
Louisville  b  Nashville  Railroad,  pro- 
posed rates  that  would  make  coal  com- 
petitive m  Florida.  It  appeared  that  our 
efforts  had  been  successful. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  first  approved  the  rates,  but  they  were 
suspended  on  October  25.  1957.  Later, 
because  of  the  protest  of  the  railroads 
and  the  coal  interests,  the  suspension 
was  vacated,  and  the  rates  were  put  into 
effect.  But  the  ICC  did  not  let  go;  the 
cloud  of  uncertainty  continued  to  be 
held  over  the  rates,  as  the  ICC  decided 
to  continue  to  investigate,  and  now  has 
announced  the  hearing  to  which  I  have 
referred.  This,  of  course,  could  con- 
Unue  for  a  long  time. 

Obviously,  in  the  present  atmosphere 
of  uncertainty,  the  utilities  in  Florida  are 
unwilling  to  invest  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  coal-handling  facilities.  It 
would  be  a  misuse  of  their  stockholders' 
funds  if  they  made  these  investments 
without  being  sure  that  coal  would  be 
available  to  them  at  a  competitive  price. 
Today,  they  do  not  have  this  assurance, 
because  the  freight  rate  is  under  review. 
Until  the  ICC  makes  a  final  determina- 
tion in  this  matter,  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  the  movement  of  coal  to  Florida 
to  its  full  potential.  Only  the  plants 
which  now  are  equipped  to  handle  coal 
are  possible  users,  so  long  as  imcertainty 
hangs  over  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  railroads  of  the  Nation 
face  a  serious  crisis.  The  relationship 
t)etween  costs  and  revenues  is  growing 
worse  from  day  to  day.  Only  bold  steps 
can  save  the  American  railroads.  In 
testifying  before  the  Smathers  subcom- 
mittee, prominent  railroad  executives 
pointed  out  that  many  of  their  troubles 
stemmed  from  excessive  regulation  and 
legal  restriction.  In  this  instance,  we 
certainly  have  a  case  in  point. 

The  raih-oads  in  this  case  took  a  bold 
and  imaginative  step  which  would  in- 
crease their  operating  revenue,  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Florida  con- 
sumer, and  would  put  extra  money  in  the 
pocket  of  the  coal  miner.  The  welfare  of 
the  miner  and  his  family  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  Coal  is  Kentucky's  largest 
industry.  The  standard  of  living  of  h\m- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Kentuckians  is 
geared  directly  to  coal.  My  concern 
about  the  ICC  hearings  and  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  matter  vmder  review  is 
therefore  tmderstandable. 

I  am  informed  that  protest  was  filed 
against  the  new  coal  rate.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  ICC  undoubtedly  felt  that 
an  investigation  should  be  made  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  statutory  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Commission.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  evidence  will  conclusively  show  that 
the  new  rate  should  be  approved.  I 
hope  the  proceedings  will  be  expedited 
to  the  fullest,  in  view  of  the  many  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  from  the  coal-to- 
Florida  program. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  FEDERAL 
REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from 
some  conversations  I  have  held  since  I 
submitted  my  resolution  earlier  today,  I 
recognize  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
Ueve  that  an  investigation  of  the  so- 
called  independent  agencies  should  not 
be  conducted  by  the  Senate,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  investigation  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  submission  of  my  resolution  today 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the 
investigation  on  the  House  side  and  that 
the  investigation  there  now  will  proceed 
imder  the  direction  of  Representative 
Harris,  of  Arkansas.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
reassxuring  conversation  with  Represent- 
ative Harris  on  this  point,  but  it  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  the  announcement 
I  made  yesterday  morning  that  I  would 
press  for  a  Senate  investigation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  from  what  Repre- 
sentative Harris  told  me,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  House  committee  will  make  a 
thorough  mvestigation  and  will  endeavor 
to  bring  order  into  what  I  beUeve  all 
would  admit  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  confusion  in  respect  to  the  progress 
which  was  being  made  there  in  the 
investigation. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
an  investigation  on  the  Senate  side  will 
prove  to  be  of  mutual  assistance  to  the 
House,  just  as  I  believe  that  an  investi- 
gation on  the  House  side  will  prove  to 
be  of  mutual  assistance  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  of  that  belief  because  of  the  many 
phases  of  the  problem  which  need  to  be 
investigated.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
independent  investigations  should  be 
conducted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  last  year  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  preliminary 
work  was  done  with  respect  to  a  "look- 
see"  investigation  tato  the  independent 
agencies.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing, subject  to  correction  if  I  am  in  error, 
that  while  our  Senate  committee  was  to 
the  process  of  looking  into  the  inde- 
pendent agencies,  the  House  formally 
decided  upon  the  Investigation  that  be- 
came known  as  the  Moulder  investiga- 
tion, and  now  the  Harris  investigation. 

I  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  that  had 
already  been  collected  on  the  Senate 
side  was  turned  over  to  the  House.  At 
that  time,  it  would  appear,  the  position 
taken  m  this  body  was  that  the  Hotise 
investigation  woiild  be  siifflcient;  and 
that  may  be,  Mr,  President,  except  per- 
haps for  this  one  c<mtrolling  fact  which 
I  believe  places  upon  the  Senate  the  ob- 
ligation to  go  forward  with  an  investi- 


gation. It  is  that  my  telegrams  and 
mail  and  telephone  calls  the  last  few 
days  leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  country  is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  what  is  happening  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  country  is  entitled 
to  a  dual  investigation,  and  it  is  for  that 
purpose  that  I  propose  to  press  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  under  circumstances 
that  were  not  of  my  making,  it  hap- 
pened that  there  came  into  my  poSw.es- 
sion  around  midnight  last  Monday,  cer- 
tain papers  that  turned  out  to  be  Gov- 
ernment papers  within  the  Jurisdiction, 
as  I  beUeved  upon  inspection,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Those  papers  were  delivered  to  my 
possession  around  midnight.  I  made 
very  clear  to  those  delivering  them, 
after  I  conversed  with  them  a  few  mm- 
utes.  that  those  papers  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  ■ 
They  were  welcome  to  leave  them  in  my 
apartment  for  safekeeping,  and  I  would 
take  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  I 
wanted  it  understood  that  those  papers 
would  go  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. They  were  left  at  my  apart- 
ment with  that  clear  imderstandlng. 

Next  morning,  Tuesday  morning, 
about  10:45  a.  m.,  when  I  reached  my 
office,  I  notified  the  office  of  the  Speeker 
of  the  House  that  I  had  ix>ssession  of 
such  papers  and  that  they  were  avail- 
able to  the  House.  Yesterday  morning 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Speaker. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  papers 
to  be  turned  over  to  Representative 
Harris  and  Representative  Fltnt  at  the 
noon  hour.  I  think  the  papers  actually 
left  my  apartment  sometime  after  1 
p.  m.  Tuesday.  I  tximed  over  to  the  two 
Representatives  all  the  papers  that  Dr. 
Schwartz  and  his  newspaper  companions 
had  left  with  me  in  the  neighborhood  of 
midnight  Monday  night. 

When  Mrs.  Morse  and  I  were  not 
home  on  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Schwartz  de- 
livered to  my  apartment  and  turned 
over  to  our  maid  an  envelope  containing 
papers  that  I  vmderstood  and  believed 
were  her  personal  pai>er8.  They  were 
never  put  by  the  maid  with  the  other 
papers,  and  I  did  not  check  those  pa- 
pers imtil  a  recent  hour.  Those  papers 
have  also  been  returned  to  Mr.  Harhis. 
When  I  got  to  the  office  this  morning 
I  told  him  those  papers  had  been  de- 
livered to  me  in  a  separate  envelope  on 
Tuesday  and  that  they  were  being  sent 
to  his  office. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  contents 
Of  that  envelope  in  one  particular.  I 
do  it  without  criticism  of  anyone,  but  I 
do  it  for  the  Rbcord.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
sit  in  judgment  of  anyone  involved  in 
this  mvestigation,  but  in  this  sepaiate 
delivery  there  were  not  only  papers, 
but  there  was  a  wire  recording.  Mr. 
President,  if  my  participation  in  this 
matter  produced  nothing  else  but  proof, 
for  my  use,  as  to  a  practice  that  I  abhor, 
then  I  shall  always  be  pleased  that  I 
was  used  as  a  conduit  in  this  very  inter- 
esting instance,  which  I  may  say,  as  I 
have  said  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  waa 
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SO  fantastic  that,  if  It  had  appeared  in 
a  Hollywood  movie,  no  one  would  have 
believed  it.    But  the  record  speaks  for 

Itself. 

I  am  not,  to  these  remarks.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, passing  criticisms  upon  any  todivl- 
duals.  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  any  proof  Is  ever  offered  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  committee  was  aware  of 
this  technique.  I  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  this  was  not  the  idea  of  some 
individual  staff  member. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  that  in  the 
next  few  days  I  shall  offer  a  bill  which 
will  make  it  completely  clear  that  no  in- 
vestigator for  any  Congressional  com- 
mittee, at  any  time,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  regard  to  any  matter,  will 
ever  be  authorized  to  interview  anyone, 
in  or  out  of  Government,  and  at  the  time 
of  interview  have  concealed  on  him  a  re- 
corder that  is  taking  down  the  conversa- 
tion unknown  to  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed, 

I  simply  cannot  imagine,  in  a  democ- 
racy, a  situation  of  such  a  nature  that 
can  iKJSSibly  justify  the  use  of  such  a 
technique. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  practice  vio- 
lates all  my  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  privacy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  use  of  such  a  technique  is  ever  neces- 
sary to  get  the  facts,  or  is  ever  Justified  to 
getttag  the  facts  if  that  is  the  only  way 
they  can  be  obtatoed.  because  I  happen 
to  hold  to  the  view  that  there  are  things 
worse  than  not  being  able  to  get  the  facts, 
and  one  of  them  Is  to  adopt  techniciues 
that  to  my  Judgment  violate  personal 
privacy.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
this  la  all  I  need  to  know.  If  it  could 
happen  once.  It  could  happen  many  times 
to  the  future  if  something  is  not  done  to 
stop  it.  If  it  has  happened  once,  who 
knows  how  many  times  it  has  happened 
heretofore? 

That  is  alll  am  going  to  say  about  it, 
Mr.  President.  I  sent  the  envelope  that 
was  delivered  to  my  maid  on  Tuesday, 
with  all  of  its  contents,  including  this 
wire  recording,  to  the  House  committee. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  that  whatever 
the  contents  of  that  recordtag  may  prove 
to  be,  they  will  not  be  used  to  connection 
with  any  hearing  tovolvtog  the  particular 
Government  ofScial  who  was  thus 
tapped  and  his  privacy  thus  tovaded.  I 
am  against  the  invasion  of  anyone's 
privacy  by  any  form  of  tapptog. 

I  wanted  to  say  that,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  clear  illustration  now  to  the 
Congress  of  the  soundness  of  the  position 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
taken  for  some  years  to  the  Senate  to 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  wiretapptog. 
I  said  once  that  what  we  needed  was 
legislation  which  clearly  made  illegal  all 
forms  of  wiretapping,  and  I  was  told  we 
could  not  get  such  legislation  passed. 
We  are  going  to  find  out  this  session,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  all  the  way. 
I  think  now  is  the  time  for  legislation  to 
be  totroduced  which  will  make  it  illegal 
for  any  form  of  wiretapping  to  be  used 
to  the  administratim  of  any  phase  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  never  accept  the  theory  that  we 
have  to  use  police-state  methods  to  amter 


to  catch  certain  i>eople  about  whom  we 
can  get  the  facts  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  President- — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mn  Yab- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator*  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  tc  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon  far  his 
observation  that  his  desire  to  s<e  the 
investigation  conttoue  Is  not  meiint  in 
any  way  to  toterf  ere  with  or  to  ca  it  any 
aspersion  or  insinuation  upon  the  other 
body.  The  Members  of  the  othef  body 
have  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation, 
and  they  are  going  to  assume  it^  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  ekpUcit 
on  that  pomt.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  toterru^t  the 
Senator  at  that  potot  to  say  thai  I  am 
satisfied  the  Members  of  the  othef  body 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  recordiilg,  be- 
cause I  read  from  the  news  tickir  this 
comment:  ] 

Representative  Wn.T.TAMw,  Democtat.  of 
Mississippi,  demanded  to  know  why  toe  com- 
mittee bad  not  been  told  previously  of  the 
existence  of  the  recording. 

That  certatoly  makes  clear  to  m; '  mtod 
that  the  members  of  the  committe  :  knew 
nothtog  about  the  recordtog. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  must  say  to  t  le  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
had  reference  to  the  entire  investigation 
with  which  they  are  gotog  to  proieed. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  Oregon,  that  yesterday,  before  I 
knew  the  Senator  was  going  to  offer  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  select  Senate 
committee  for  tovestigation  of  thte  mat- 
ter, I  spent  a  considerable  time  win  law- 
books to  determme  what,  if  anyj  juris- 
diction the  Senate  Committee  in  the 
Judiciary  had  to  this  matter.  I  ^id  not 
do  so  to  a  desire  to  toterfere,  to  delay, 
to  htoder.  or  to  obstruct  what  tht  other 
body  was  doing  to  its  investigation,  but 
I  desired  to  learn  what  might  be  done 
to  the  entire  field  of  correcting  some  of 
the  unethical  practices  which  we  have 
been  hearing  about  for  many  yea^  with 
reference  to  regulatory  agencies.  I 
wanted  to  study  these  agencies  and  the 
administrative  law  and  admini^ratlve 
procedures  imder  which  they  fun( 

I  have  come  up  with  certain 
sions,  but  I  certainly  do  not  d( 
toterfere  with  the  consideration 
resolution  totroduced  by  the 
the  Senate  desires  to  proceed  to( 
ently  on  its  own  tovestigation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  toterrubt  the 
Senator  at  that  potot?  T 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  Committee  on  me  Ju- 
diciary, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  which  (■  these 
committees  ought  to  go  ahead  ^ith  an 
tovestigation  as  a  standmg  committee. 
I  am  perfectly  willtog  to  modify  xtfy  reso- 
lution accordtogly. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  totroduced  the 
resolutiOD  to  provide  for  a  select  com- 
mittee because  I  think  that  is  an  ezcel- 
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lent  vehicle  for  such  an  tovestigation 
and,  secondly,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  long  enough  to  know  that  it 
Is  rather  difficult  to  get  agreement 
among  committees  on  jurisdictional  mat- 
ters. There  is  always  a  reticency  or 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  comifilttees  to 
give  up  what  they  consider  may  likely 
be  their  jurisdiction,  becaus^  of  the 
argument,  "We  cannot  establish  a  bad 
precedent." 

Of  course,  no  bad  precedent  is  estab- 
lished when  the  Senate  as  a  ibody  de- 
cides that  because  several  cdmmittees 
have  Jurisdiction  it  is  gotog  lo  create 
what  is  known  as  a  special  or  select 
committee. 

May  I  say,  while  I  am  on  ttiis  point, 
that  there  is  one  thing  about  the  reso- 
lution which  I  want  the  press  to  under- 
stand. This  resolution  does  n<^t  provide 
for  one  of  the  50-50  committ^.  I  am 
not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Who  sup- 
ports the  policy  of  havtog  cK^mmittees 
where  membership  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  parties.  i 

I  believe  that  whatever  party  Is  to  the 
majority  to  the  Senate  has  the  majority 
responsibility.  The  majority  party 
ought  to  insist  upon  having  a  majority 
of  members  on  an  tovestigatin^  commit- 
tee. My  proposed  select  Committee 
would  not  be  a  50-50  comtolttee.  It 
would  be  a  committee  with  ai  majority 
of  Democrats  on  it.  because  I  <thtok  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  conduct  an  to- 
vestigation of  alleged  wrongdoing  m  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

I  have  a  sense  of  humor  abDtit  U,  al- 
though I  see  the  tragedy  of  i^,  too.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  thajt  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  was  be&ng  thor- 
oughly pummeled  by  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  when  the  evidence  wlis  mtoute 
with  regard  to  wrongdotog.  comptared 
with  what  I  am  satisfied  is  tlie  wrong- 
dotog of  the  present  admlnistmtion. 

I  think  my  party  has  an  obligation  to 
conduct  a  thorough  tovestigation.  with 
a  committee  on  which  there  14  a  major- 
ity of  Democrats,  with  all  the  minority 
rights  reserved  to  Republicans,  tocludtog 
their  right  to  mtoority  staff  members  to 
assist  them.  I  think  it  is  that  kind  of 
tovestigation  which  usually  does  the  Job. 
It  is  the  kind  of  tov(>stigatlon  which 
throughout  our  history  has  i  produced 
great  cleanups  to  Governments 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Prudent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senktor  from 
Oregon  is  absolutely  coirect.  There  are 
standtog  committees  Kith  overlapping 
functions  and  overlapping  Jurisdlcti(ms. 
For  example,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  anfl  Foreign 
Commerce  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  ap- 
proval of  certato  commissioners  of 
reg\ilatory  agencies  who  are  nominated 
by  the  President.  It  might  be  argued 
that  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction,  becatise  it  has 
to  do  with  the  economy  and  e^ciemcy  of 
the  Government. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Judiciary 
Committee — and  I  offer  thif  example 
only  to  stimulate  the  thinking  not  only 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  of  other 
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Senators  who  may  read  the  Rxcobd— 
has  complete  Jiulsdiction  to  all  Judicial 
proceedtogs,  civil  and  criminal,  and  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Federal  courts  and 
Judges.  Among  other  matters  over 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  are  the  revision 
and  codification  of  statutes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  question  is.  Does  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  jurisdiction  over  quasi- 
judicial  bodies?    I  contend  that  it  does. 

Twenty  years  ago,  to  1939.  Franklto 
Roosevelt  created  a  commission  to  study 
the  admtoistrative  procedures  of  a  great 
and  growing  Nation.  Stoce  that  time 
our  economy  has  expanded  from  an  $80 
billion  national  income  to  a  national  m- 
come  of  some  $360  billion.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  become  the  biggest  bustoess 
to  the  country. 

I  know  that  the  disttoguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  only  an  out- 
standtog  Senator,  but  an  able  lawyer.  I 
had  not  intended  to  participate  to  this 
discussion  imtil  my  attention  was  drawoi 
by  the  mention  of  wiretapping. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  participated. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  would  happen 
if  wiretapping  occurred  to  the  case  of 
a  Federal  Judge,  or  a  Judge  of  a  State 
court,  or  a  Supreme  Court  Judge? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  add  to  what 
the  Senator  says  that  the  Administra- 
tive Procedures  Act  was  the  product  of 
the  commission  apix>mted  by  President 
Roosevelt.  My  recollection  is  that  that 
subject  was  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Exactly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So.  to  one  sense,  it  could 
be  said  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  a  certato  jmlsdictional  toterest  to 
any  tovestigation  which  might  be  con- 
ducted wth  respect  to  the  administra- 
tive bodies  to  which  the  Administrative 
Procediu-es  Act  applies. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Only  recently  the 
American  Bar  Association  requested  ad- 
ditional procedural  rules  and  adminis- 
trative law.  and  it  is  my  vuiderstanding 
that  a  bill  for  that  purpose  now  reposes 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  real  potot  upon  which  I  wish  to 
comment  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  It 
is  one  thing  to  conduct  an  tovestigation 
toto  the  question  of  malfeasance  on  the 
part  of  a  particular  individual.  It  is 
quite  another  thtog  to  conduct  an  toves- 
tigation toto  the  appototment  of  todi- 
viduals  who  are  not  passing  upon  small 
claims,  as  is  very  often  done  to  State 
courts,  but  passtog  upon  claims  tovolv- 
tog many  millions  of  dollars.  Such 
claims  may  tovolve  not  only  todividuals 
or  todustries.  but  sometimes  entire  com- 
munities. 

For  example,  to  the  State  of  Colorado, 
we  now  have  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  a  case  which  has  been  de- 
cided against  the  company  by  an  FPC 
trial  examiner.  The  case  tovolves  some 
$50  million.  That  case  will  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners are  appototed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  real  potot,  which  I  do  not  believe 
has  been  siifflciently  emphasized,  is  the 
fact  that  State  coin-ts,  municipal  courts, 
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and  IMeral  courts  are  manned  by  law- 
yers, and  the  conduct  of  these  lawyers, 
who  have  become  Judges,  is  regiilated  by 
statute  to  a  very  limited  sense.  A  cur- 
sory examination  of  Federal  laws  dis- 
closes that,  with  respect  to  Federal 
Judges,  there  is  a  law  applying  to  bias 
and  prejudice.  Another  statute  applies 
to  a  judge  who  has  a  financial  toterest 
to  a  case.  Still  another  statute  deals 
with  nepotism.  However,  through  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  tradition  to  the  courts, 
there  has  developed  a  code  of  conduct 
which  the  judges  must  follow.  For  ex- 
ample, they  must  not  confer  privately 
with  litigants  to  their  chambers. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  apart  from  the  spe- 
cific acts  of  malfeasance,  there  is  an- 
other category  of  offenses  called  mis- 
feasance, or  acts  of  omission.  Acts  of 
commission  may  be  subject  to  tovesti- 
gation, but  it  seems  ot  me  that  if  we 
are  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  must  begin  to  establish  by  statu- 
tory law  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
the  men  who  administer  our  laws. 

Without  criticism  of  Republicans,  let 
me  say  that  Democrats  have  been  sub- 
jected to  some  criticism,  too. 

This  question  goes  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  That  is  why  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  select  committee,  or  the  Judiciary 
Committee — which  could  very  easily  set 
up  a  new  subcommittee — will  go  toto 
the  question  of  how  to  restore  morality 
and  good  government  and  codes  of 
ethical  practices  in  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies which  should  be  representtog  the 
people  instead  of  some  of  the  industries 
which  they  are  supposed  to  regulate, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  possibly  agree  more  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  any  mat- 
ter than  I  agree  with  the  observations  he 
has  Just  made.  I  am  glad  he  made  them, 
because  they  bear  directly  upon  a  recom- 
mendation which  I  shall  be  making  to  the 
Senate  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  other  night,  to  a  long  conference 
wtilch  I  was  conducting  with  Mr.  Berg, 
my  administrative  assistant,  and  Mr. 
Bernsteto,  who  is  counsel  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman,  we  dis- 
cussed exactly  this  potot. 

What  is  happening  to  our  so-called  to- 
dependent  agencies  or  administrative 
bodies  Is  that  they  rely  \ipon  their  sepa- 
rate rules  and  regulations,  which  they 
themselves  have  devised  for  governing 
their  so-called  professional  conduct. 
Tliat  Is  fine.  It  Is  a  good  thing  for  them 
to  do  so.  However,  that  does  not  relieve 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
very  responsibility  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  hsis  Just  po toted  out. 

In  my  opinion,  long  before  this  time  we 
should  have  enacted  a  code  of  conduct 
btodtog  upon  the  behavior  of  quasi-judi- 
cial officers  serving  to  administrative 
tribunals.  It  is  the  old  question  of  Cae- 
sar's wife  being  above  suspicion.  After 
all,  the  public  Judges  Government  agen- 
cies to  no  small  measure  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  free  from  suspicion. 

There  is  much  suspicion.  This  be- 
comes a  matter  of  cimiulatlve  effect.  I 
am  tocltoed  to  believe — at  least  I  wish 
to  believe,  and  I  pray  that  this  Is  the 
worst  that  can  be  shown — ^that  the  so- 


called  conflict  of  toterest  or  misbehavior 
that  may  be  developed  by  any  tovestiga- 
tion would  be  limited  to  ratiier  mto<M- 
affairs,  which  to  and  of  themselves  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  important,  but  when 
they  are  repeated  and  repeated,  over 
and  over  agam,  by  various  special  in- 
terests  to  relationship  to  quasi-Judicial 
officers,  they  place  the  officer  .^nd  the 
agency  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  For 
example.  Administrator  X,  serving  on  a 
regulatory  body,  speaks  at  a  convention 
of  a  segment  of  the  todustry  which  is 
regulated  by  that  body;  the  persons  hold- 
ing the  convention  pay  his  fare  and  the 
fare  of  his  wife;  they  pay  his  hotel  bill 
and  the  hotel  bill  of  his  wife.  Including 
the  orchids;  they  give  him  wonderful 
hospitality,  and  expensive  hospitality. 
Mr.  President,  that  official. can  sit  on 
that  administrative  tribunal,  with  that 
todustry  before  him,  and  give  an  im- 
partial Judgment.  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 
However,  if  there  is  an  accimiulation 
ii.  the  record  of  Instances  to  which  he 
engages  to  that  kind  of  relationship  with 
the  people  to  an  todustry  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  the  body  on  which  he  sits, 
are  we  going  to  be  shortsighted  enough 
to  think  that  he  is  going  to  meet  the 
Caesar's  wife  maxim,  that  he  can  hope 
to  keep  himself  above  suspicion?  I  say 
that  the  public  will  become  suspicious. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  only  1  year.  However 
I  have  had  some  exp>erience  to  asd 
aroimd  Washington,  both  by  way  of  serv- 
ice to  the  House  and  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  if  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  or  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  Association  were 
asked  today  whether  he  could  have  a 
private  conference  to  behalf  of  a  litigant 
before  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
these  important  regulatory  agencies,  the 
answer  would  be  yes.  In  other  words, 
a  custom  and  practice  has  grown  up  to 
regard  to  these  agencies  which  I  believe 
is  detrimental  to  the  public  toterest  and 
to  the  private  rights  of  a  man.  I  believe 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
This  is  not  a  matter  that  has  grown  up 
only  during  the  past  yecu*.  It  has  been 
growtog  up  over  a  period  of  years.  That 
is  why  I  say,  no  matter  how  desirable  the 
House  tovestigation  may  be,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  desirable  a  special  tovesUgating 
committee  may  be  for  the  time  betog, . 
or  for  6  months  or  2  months,  if  we  do  not 
strike  at  the  i^ally  cancerous  condition 
beneath  the  surface,  by  promulgattog 
some  rules  of  conduct  or  a  code  of  con-- 
duct  which  will  call  these  people  to  ac- 
count, something  will  hapf>en  agato  to 
a  year  or  two. 

We  use  the  term  quasi-judicial.  The 
Commissioners  of  these  regulatory  agen- 
cies function  In  a  judicial  capacity,  but 
they  also  function  to  a  legislative  ca- 
pacity, because  they  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations.  These  positions  call 
for  a  high  type  of  todlvldual  who  will 
know  when  he  may  talk  about  legislative 
bustoess  and  when  he  must  not  talk  to 
anybody  about  judicial  decisions. 
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I  am  not  sufficiently  Informed  on  this 
subject  to  say  just  what  must  be  done. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  thoroughly.  I  worked 
on  It  yesterday,  and  have  reached  back 
into  the  books,  tnring  to  find  precedents, 
to  learn  what  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  committees. 

It  must  be  remembered  lawyers  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  have  a  high 
sense  of  ethics,  or  a  high  sense  of  morals 
in  conduct  of  their  profession.  However, 
traditionally  they  have  a  great  obligation 
placed  upon  them.  Many  times  a  tech- 
nician sitting  in  a  regulatory  agency  job 
does  not  understand  the  effect  of  years 
of  litigation,  and  what  a  judge  or  a  quasi- 
judge  must  or  must  not  do. 

Therefore,  I  believe  an  investigation 
Into  the  conduct  of  quasi- judicial  Com- 
missioners would  be  helpful,  even  though 
it  might  not  be  as  newsworthy  as  other 
investigations  which  are  being  conducted 
at  the  present  time,  valuable  as  they  are. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  would  be  helpful.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  It  relates  to  the  point 
that  I  was  making,  because  we  in  Con- 
gress owe  an  obligation  to  these  admin- 
istrators which  we  have  not  fulfilled. 

It  is  very  easy  to  take  the  position  that 
these  administrators  are  doing  what  chey 
want  to  do,  or  what  they  would  prefer 
to  do.  in  regard  to  the  area  we  are  dis- 
cussing and  in  regard  to  their  contracts 
with  representatives  of  the  industries 
they  are  regulating. 

I  have  a  hunch  that  they  would  throw 
their  hats  up  in  the  air  and  figvu-atively 
shout  "hurrah"  if  Congress  were  to  pass 
legislation  which  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  they  covdd 
not  have  a  personal  conference  with  a 
lawyer  and  a  litigant  in  regard  to  a  case 
before  the  Commission:  that  they  could 
not,  for  example,  accept  any  form  of  hos- 
pitality of  the  representatives  of  any 
group  that  is  goixig  to  be  regulated;  that 
we  have  laid  down  a  rather  strict  code  of 
professional  conduct  binding  upon  those 
administrative  agencies;  that  when  they 
received  their  confirmation  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  they  knew 
that  they  automatically  became  bound 
by  the  code.  I  have  a  feeling  that  they 
would  enthusiastically  welcome  such 
action. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  not  say  that  they  would 
welcome  it,  and  that  it  might  be  good  for 
Congress  itself  to  be  aware  of  such  a 
code? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  coming  to  that  in 
a  moment.  I  have  some  suggestions  to 
make  with  regard  to  Congressional  be- 
havior. I  have  felt  this  way  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  will  press  my  proposed 
legislation  again. 

However,  I  am  talking  now  about  peo- 
ple who  hold  quasi-judicial  positions, 
who  are  not  elected  by  ballot  box  voting; 
who  are  not  elected  officials  but  are  ap- 
pointed officials.  I  believe  that  we  In 
Congress  have  the  duty  of  providing 
them  with  legislation  which  will  give 
them  the  direction  In  these  matters  they 
ought  to  have  from  us. 


By  singling  out  a  specific  incic^t,  the 
situation  takes  on  the  appearanoje  of  be- 
ing petty,  minimus,  and  inconsequential: 
to  wit:    Who  among  us  will  say,  if  a 
member    of    a    Commission    accepts    a 
couple  of  tickets  for  himself  and  his  wife 
to  My  Pair  Lady,  and  goes  to  the  theater 
with  the  attorney,  who  may  be  a  former 
bar  acquaintance  of  the  administrative 
officer,  that  there  is  any  real  justification 
for  being  suspicious  as  to  whether  any 
case  that  may  be  pending  belore  the 
Commission  within  a  short  tim4  will  be 
voted  upon  by  that  Commissioner  in  any 
other  manner  than  an  impartial  manner? 
I  am  not  going  to  be  one  who  would  say 
that  the  Commissioner  could  not  do  that 
and  still  be  impartial.    Howev^.  I  will 
say  that,  outside  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  I,  as  lawyers,  know 
are  the  formal  programs  of  a  oar  asso- 
ciation meeting,  where  we  coma  in  con- 
tact with  judges  during  those  programs, 
and  have  the  social  relationship!  that  go 
along  with  a  convention  dance  or  a  con- 
vention banquet,  or  go  along  with  other 
entertainment  feat\u"es  of  the! conven- 
tion itself,  at  which  we  move  and  have 
our  being  in  the  full  view  of  all  |he  other 
members  of  the  convention,  eicept  for 
situations  such  as  that,  the  oui-of-the- 
court-room  and  the  out-of-the-Bdmlnis- 
trative-hearing-room    relationship    be- 
tween an  official  and  represeniatives  of 
litigants   and   the   litigants   themselves 
should  be  one  of  arms'  length,    j 

I  think  it  has  to  be  that  way  if  we 
expect  to  keep  our  Commissions,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presic  ent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  tr  le  that  a 
practice  has  grown  up — per  hap  i  it  is  not 
true  in  Oregon,  and  perhaps  no^  in  Colo- 
rado— in  which  special  pleadiilg  is  con- 
ducted before  the  regulatory  bodies,  and 
Senators  or  Representatives  are  expected 
by  certain  constituents  to  attei^pt  to  in- 
fluence the  decision?  Does  th;  Senator 
from  Oregon  desire  to  commei  t  on  that 
situation? 

Mr.  MORSK  I  have  had  a  few — and 
I  am  proud  to  say  only  a  few —constit- 
uents in  13  years  whom  I  have  had  to 
help  to  educate  along  that  lins.  But  it 
is  interesting  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  should  mention  it  t  xlay.  be- 
cause only  yesterday  momini ;  I  spent 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  ofl  ce  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Sup- 
ply and  Logistics  with  a  constituent,  with 
my  administrative  assistant,  aiid  with  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Saect  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  fWe  were 
there  to  discuss  whether  or  ijot  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  Militapr  Estab- 
lishment was  following  a  coursi  of  action 
which  could  be  justified  in  view  of  the 
allegations  which  are  being  presented  to 
the  Oregon  delegation  that  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  asked  for  that  appointmei  it.  In  my 
13  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  n  ;ver  asked 
an  administrative  officer  of  tb  e  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  my  office,  ]  may  say 
in  passing,  because  I  used  to  sit  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
get  telephone  caUs  from  irati  Senators 
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and  Representatives  who,  m>t  too  po- 
Utely,  said,  "Get  yourself  ui^  here."  I 
would  come  to  their  offices,  sit  down, 
and  listen  to  their  complaints  about  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  injustices  of 
the  War  Labor  Board. 

I  learned  some  very  valusible  lessons 
from  those  experiences.    On  ihe  basis  of 
those  lessons,  I  resolved,  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  that  when  Ij  had  busi- 
ness with  executive  officials  involving  the 
interests  of  my  State,  I  would  go  to 
them.     The  people  in  the  idmlnistra- 
tive  offices  are  just  as  busy  as  I  am, 
and  merely  because  I  am  q  Senator  I 
have  no  right,  as  we  say.  to  ditag  them  up 
by  the  heels.    I  resolved  thati  I  would  go 
and  talk  to  them  entirely  on  one  major 
premise,  namely,  the  merits  pf  my  case. 
I  have  always  made  it  clelir,  as  I  did 
yesterday  morning,  that  unlfess  the  evi- 
dence as  presented  by  my  ^nstituents 
stands  up  on  its  merits,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  a  favorable  decision;  and  I 
am  just  as  much  interested! in  the  wel- 
fare of  my  country  as  a  whole  as  I  am 
in  the  welfare  of  my  State^    I  made  it 
clear  yesterday  morning  that  Oregon  i& 
not  entitled  to  a  thing  that  it  cannot 
justify,  on  the  merits,  in  re|;ard  to  this 
matter  vmder  the  jurisdictioh  of  the  De- 
fense Department.    We  presented  our 
case  on  that  basis.  I 

I  mention  this  becatise  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  1.  and  ^11  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  t<>o,  have  an 
obligation  to  make  clear  to  iour  constit- 
uents that  they  have  a  st$Jce  in  good 
government.    We  have  no  right,  when 
they  let  a  selfish  interest  of  i  theirs  blind 
themselves  to  the  practice  6i  good  gov- 
ernment, to  support  them  in  that  myopia. 
I  may  say.  in  behalf  of  tjhe  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  depart|nents  of  the 
Government,   that  I   have  i  found  that 
when  a  person  has  a  case  o|i  the  merits, 
he  can  be  pretty  certain  that  he  will 
win.    It  is  very  easy  for  people  to  get 
the  notion  that  in  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Lalx>r,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comfniasion.  and 
others,  someone  is  constantly  at  work  to 
see  how  much  injustice  he  Oan  do.    Mis- 
takes in  judgment  may  be  made;  but, 
by  and  large,  I  am  perfectjly  willing  to 
testify  that  most  of  the  tiihe  I  feel  the 
decisions   I   have   received!  on   Oregon 
problems  have  been  decisions  made  on 
the  merits.    It  has  sometin>es  taken  me 
longer  than  I  had  hoped  to  produce  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convince!  the  particu- 
lar body  which  had  the  ri|ght  to  make 
the  decision  that  our  case  liras  meritori- 
ous;  but  this  illustrates  the  very  point 
which   the   Senator   from   Colorado   is 
making. 

I  agree  with  him  that  w^  in  Congress 
have  no  right  to  use  what  amounts,  in 
common  parlance,  to  political  pressiu*e 
In  order  to  get  sometliing  fpr  oiu:  States, 
if  on  the  merits  our  Stateis  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  canj  understand, 
sometimes,  the  poUtical  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  economic  questions;  but  my 
question  was  really  directed  to  what  af- 
fects the  proj^Tty  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals, some  of  which  njay  serve  our 
own  areas.    But  when  W0  violate  that 
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rule,  we  deprive  scHneone  else  of  thoae 
rights. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  would  no  more 
think  of  asking  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  go  Into  a  court  in  Washington  to  in- 
fluence a  judge  than  they  would  back 
home. 

The  quasi-Judicial  bodies.  In  an  ex- 
panding population  and  an  expandbig 
economy,  need  competent  persons,  with 
high  mental  ability  and  complete  integ- 
rity, persons  who  will  draw  the  line  as 
to  what  people  can  do  and  what  they 
must  not  do  to  influeiu:e  Utigation. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  proceed  with  his  speech.  He 
is  making  an  excellent  presentation.  I 
say  only  this  in  conclusion;  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  about  wire  recording  or 
wiretapping,  but  20  years  ago  when  I 
was  district  attorney  in  Denver,  there 
was  such  a  case.  A  microphone  had 
been  placed  in  the  executive  chambers 
of  the  Governor  of  Colorado.  Tlie  per- 
sons who  were  involved  were  well  inten- 
tioned.  They  thought  they  were  going 
to  save  the  commimity.  But  by  their 
action  they  did  more  harm  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  community  because  all 
of  them  were  later  convicted  in  a  coiu^ 
-of  law. 

Wiretapping  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
expose  misconduct.  The  way  to  do  it  is 
to  continue  to  throw  the  spotlight  of 
Congressional  and  law-enforcing  agen- 
cies on  misconduct  in  such  a  way  Uiat 
all  persons  can  understand  what  is 
happening. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  expressing  his  faith  and 
confidence  in  Speaker  Ratburit,  under 
whom  I  served  for  two  terms.  S(>eaker 
Ratbtjrn  is  the  faUier  of  many  of  the 
regulatory  bodies.  I  know  personally 
how  he  feels.  He  wants  them  to  be 
staffed  by  persons  of  integrity.  He  has 
watched  these  agencies  grow,  and  I  know 
he  wants  them  administered  according  to 
the  highest  code  of  ethics. 

However,  I  feel  the  time  has  come  to 
have  a  full-blown  Investigation  to 
strengthen  the  procedures  followed  in 
quasi-judicial  agencies,  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  poUcy  of  the  Government, 
and  to  inform  fully  those  who  pass  judg- 
ment on  issues  of  vital  interest  to  the 
Nation  what  is  the  code  of  ethics  to  be 
observed  in  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  support  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
am  satisfied  that  both  Speaker  RATBintir 
and  Representative  Harris  have  become 
rightfully  concemed  about,  shsdl  I  say, 
the  mess  that  has  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  investigation  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies.  As  they  have  said  to 
the  press,  they  are  determined  to  see  to 
it  that  on  the  House  side  a  thorough 
investigation  is  made  of  the  problem. 

I  think  that  similar  proceedings  should 
be  Instituted  by  the  Senate,  becavise  I 
think  we  have  a  Joint  responsibility  in 
the  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  made  ref- 
erence to  the  obUgation  of  Members  of 
Congress,  also,  to  follow  a  code  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  which  will  remove 
Congress  from  unjustifiable  suspicion.  I 
quite  agree.  My  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  NkubbbgkkI. 


has  diaeasied  this  question  on  many  oc- 
casions. I  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
moit  with  him  that  there  is  need  for 
some  legislation.  For  many  years  I  have 
mtroduced  in  the  Senate  at  each  session, 
and  shall  press  for  it  again  at  this  ses- 
sion, proposed  legislation  which  would 
require  that  there  be  a  public  disclosure 
of  the  source  of  income  and  the  amount 
of  income  of  all  Members  of  Congress 
and  of  all  members  of  Government  agen- 
cies who  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  or 
more.  I  believe  there  is  no  substitute  for 
full  public  disclosure.  The  voters  are 
entitled  to  be  the  judges  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  relationship,  direct  or  in- 
direct, between  the  record  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  issues  and  the 
sources  of  his  Income. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  be  the 
Judges  of  whether  there  is  any  relation- 
ship, either  direct  or  indirect,  between 
the  decisions  made  by  one  sitting  on  one 
of  the  regulatory  bodies  and  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  his  income. 

Anyone  who  does  not  want  such  pub- 
Uc  information  about  his  income  to  exist 
8ho\ild  not  run  for  office.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  live  in  a  glass  house,  so  to  speak, 
he  should  stay  liack  home.  I  believe 
such  a  reform  would  be  very  helpful. 

Congress  should  enact  legislation 
along  other  lines  of  reform.  Today  there 
is  not  on  the  statute  books  adequate 
legislation  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
case  of  campaign  contributions.  That 
is  another  point  which  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger]  has  dis- 
cussed frequently.  Just  recently  he  did 
so,  in  a  speech  he  made  in  Washington. 
I  hope  that  at  this  session  the  Congress 
will  pass  some  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion— ^which  still  is  pending  in  commit- 
tee— which  seeks  at  least  to  improve 
that  situation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Car- 
roll in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  In  the  Senator's  re- 
marks. I  am  particvdarly  anxious,  as  he 
is,  to  have  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
setting  up  codes,  so  to  sp>eak,  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  quasi-judicial.  indep«Kl- 
ent  agencies,  as  well  as  to  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government. 

I  had  some  experience  with  travel  and 
travel  pay,  when  I  served  as  an  officer 
of  the  State  Department.  In  the  State 
Department,  the  numerous  Presidential 
appointees  were  not  permitted  to  travel 
to  make  speeches,  unless  they  traveled 
at  Govemm«it  expense.  For  instance,  if 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Murphy  or  if 
one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
was  requested  to  address  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Cliurches  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
or  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  If  he  made 
the  speech  as  an  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment, despite  the  fact  that  during 
some  of  those  years  the  Department  had 
a  very  limited  budget  to  be  used  for 
travel  expenses,  the  trip  liad  to  be  made 
at  Government  expense,  and  the  officer 
had  to  travel  on  a  per  diem  allowance. 
That  was  a  matter  of  State  Department 
rule,  not  a  matter  of  law.   I  believe  that 


rule  has  existed  in  the  Sti^  Department 
for  some  time. 

So  I  believe  we  are  faced  with  a  chal- 
lenge in  connection  with  Uili  matter. 
I  hope  the  Copgreas  will  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  remove  any  question  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  proper  or  correct 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  be  paid 
to  make  a  «>eech.  I  hope  that  de- 
termination will  be  made  by  law. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  discussion  of  this  subject 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  liad  an  interesting  ex- 
perience, this  fall,  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  Since  that  time  I  have 
not  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 
However.  I  made  a  report  on  it  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  and  I. 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  made  a  trip  to  India. 
In  the  course  of  that  trip,  there  were 
placed  upon  me  some  responsibihties 
rather  differoit  fr<Hn  those  which  were 
placed  upon  my  very  able  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  my  very 
able  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
As  I  said  at  the  breakfast  yesterday 
morning,  at  the  conference  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  made  fine  records,  which 
I  think  were  of  great  credit  to  our  coun- 
try. 

As  chairman  of  the  group,  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  signing  the  vouchers. 
As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows, 
we  traveled  most  economically.  How- 
ever, I  encountered  one  problem  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  both  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole:  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  some 
of  our  embassies  and  some  of  our  con- 
sulates were  so  short  of  representation 
funds  that  the  ambassadors  or  consuls 
general  would  pay  from  their  own  pockets 
the  expenses  of  what  actually  were  of- 
ficial representation  functions  or  affairs. 
As  one  of  them  said  to  me.  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  comment  if  such  affairs 
had  not  been  held.  I  said  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  I  did  not 
think  a  consul  general  or  an  ambassador 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  from  his 
own  jpocket  for  such  functions. 

One  of  them  provided  the  necessary 
funds  to  the  subordinates  on  his  staff, 
because  he  said,  his  salary  was  larger 
than  theirs.  So  when  the  agricultural 
attache,  for  instance,  had  to  go  to  a  vil- 
lage, to  participate  in  a  function  there. 
if  our  program  was  to  be  successful,  the 
consul  general  paid  the  expenses  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

In  the  coarse  of  our  trip,  we  partici- 
pated in  some  affairs  which  I  knew 
would  otherwise  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
pockets  of  our  embassy  or  consulate  of- 
ficials. However.  I  had  authority  to 
draw  ui>on  counterpart  funds,  in  order 
to  pay  the  bill;  and  that  is  exactly  what 
I  did.  I  am  glad  I  did  so.  I  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  would  iiave  l>een  most  im- 
proper in  my  Judganent.  for  the  bill  to 
be  paid  in  that  instance  by  the  consvd 
generaL 

Furthennore,  as  aooie  Senaton  have 
heard  me  say  on  the  floor  of  tite  Senate. 
I  believe  we  should  put  the  oountczpart 
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funds  to  use,  anyway.  In  the  case  of  par- 
ticular governmental  acttvitlea.  So  that 
is  what  I  did. 

But  as  the  Senator  fnxn  Kentucky  has 
stated,  this  matter  relates  to  the  need 
for  a  ccnnplete  review  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  expense  allowances  and  per  diem 
allowances — which,  I  believe,  are  far  too 
small  In  some  instances— and  the  entire 
question,  as  the  Senator  f  rran  Kentucky 
has  pointed  out,  of  the  making  of 
speeches  for  honoraria.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  that, 
in  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  at  this 
session  of  Congress  to  make  a  complete 
review  of  the  entire  field  of  so-called 
professional  conduct  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  the  subject  of 
representation  allowances,  I  hope  we 
shall  take  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
that  matter,  in  connection  with  our  han- 
dling of  the  State  Etepartment  appropri- 
ation this  year.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  the  Senate  has  consid- 
erable trouble  with  the  other  body  on 
that  appropriation.  The  Senate  has 
traditionally  allowed  a  larger  amount 
of  fvmds  for  that  piuT>ose,  but  in  con- 
ference the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  have  had  to  yield  to  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House. 

I  can  state  that  when  the  time  came 
for  the  big  Fourth  of  July  party  to  be 
given,  one  of  the  military  attaches — ^for 
either  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  or  the 
Army — often  volunteered  to  pay  the 
check,  or  a  major  portion  of  it,  for  the 
Ambassador's  party. 

Just  think  of  a  situation  in  which 
our  ambassador,  the  official  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  in  a  coun- 
try— ^has  to  accept  from  one  of  our  serv- 
ice attaches  the  stipend  with  which  to 
pay  for  the  Fourth  of  July  reception 
for  the  American  nationals  who  reside 
in  that  particular  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. When  that  matter  comes  up  this 
year.  I  shall  be  able  to  present  some 
testimony  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  join  me  in  the  presenta- 
tion.   

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  on  this  matter. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  does  not  provide  sufficient 
amounts  of  representation  money  in 
order  to  allow  our  official  representatives 
to  carry  out  this  function.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  take  that  view.  Our  Foreign 
Service  is  a  good  one.  One  has  to  travel 
in  the  field  to  realize  that  best. 

In  Buenos  Aires  our  coimtry  was  rep- 
resented by  a  man  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  entertainment  expenses.  How- 
ever, in  the  majority  of  cases  either  the 
consul    general,    the    Ambassador,    or 


whatever  other  official  represen|;s  the 
United  States,  cannot  afford  to  pny  the 
bills.  Ctenerally  he  is  a  career  mtm.  who 
has  risen  from  the  ranks.  J 

At  Buenos  Aires  the  British  had 
$100,000  for  representation  money«  But, 
although  for  years  the  United  Sta^  has 
been  sending  money  to  the  Briti^,  our 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  h^d,  for 
representation  purpose,  only  $5,00f . 

I  have  seen  the  late  Josephus  I>aniels 
entertain  possibly  1,500  American  citi- 
zens at  the  United  States  Embacssy  in 
Mexico  City.  Someone  had  to  pfiy  the 
bill,  but  I  know  it  could  not  have  been 
paid  with  the  representation  money  our 
Government  was  allowing.  So  t  agree 
fully  with  both  Senators.  j 

Incidentally,  I  agree  completely  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  pas  in 
mind  at  the  moment.  I  shall  join  him  in 
voting  for  the  resolution.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Speaking  now  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  fdways 
been  of  great  help  to  the  meml^ers  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  when 
they  have  appeared  before  his  commit- 
tee to  present  this  representation  prob- 
lem.   I  thank  him  for  his  assista|ice. 

Mr.  President I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Jrom  Oregon  has  the  floori 


FULL  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF 
SOURCES  AND  AMOUNTS  OP  IN- 
COME OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  OFFICIALS 
OF  GOVERNMENT  j 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  other  phase  of  this  subject  I  had  not 
intended  to  discuss  this  afternoon  but  it 
was  raised  by  the  distinguished  senator 
from  Colorado.  In  the  interest  of  a 
rounded  discussion,  I  should  discuss  it. 
I  have  already  said  I  think  there  jShould 
be  full  public  disclosure  of  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  income  of  Mempers  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  of  other  officials  of 
Government  who  receive  salaries  of 
$10,000  or  more.  | 

In  some  of  the  radiocasts  anfl  tele- 
visioncasts  and  news  comments  of  re- 
cent days,  there  has  been  a  discussion  of 
the  propriety  of  quasi- judicial  lofflcers 
accepting  honoraria  for  speeches  they 
make  while  serving  on  the  bendh.  and 
speeches  before  conventions  of  j  groups 
that  may  be  subject  to  the  regvdaiions  of 
the  particular  commission  concerned. 
Say  these  radio  commentators,  "What 
about  Senators  and  what  about  Repre- 
sentatives?" Well,  I  think  that  my  pub- 
lic-disclosxu-e  bill  would  certainly  put  the 
public  in  a  position  so  that  ii  could 
answer  the  question,  "What  j  about 
them?" 

But  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
holding  an  elective  office  and  holding  an 
appointive  office.  When  one  is  ap- 
pomted  to  an  office,  he  is  appointed  to 
that  position  as  his  full-time  ^cupa- 
tion.  That  is  his  Job.  The  salary  desig- 
nated is  the  one  that  goes  with  the  posi- 


tion. I  think  it  can  be  said  4iiite  cor- 
rectly that  under  those  circumqtances  he 
should  confine  himself  to  tho  <^oe  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed;  and  it 
should  be  recognized,  so  far  ^s  the  use 
of  his  time  is  concerned,  as  his  full-time 
job  in  respect  to  income.  A  man  elected 
to  an  elective  office  in  the  Congfess  of  the 
United  States  has  never  in  o^  history 
been  understood  to  be  one  who  was 
elected  to  a  so-called  full-time  Job  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  not  free,  within  his  abil- 
ity in  performing  the  obligati^ins  of  his 

office,  to  supplement  his  income  from 
other  sources.  i 

Many  Members  of  the  Houseiof  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  maintain  their 
positions  in  law  offices,  subject  only  to 
the  rule  of  ethics  of  our  profe^on  that 
they  shall  not  participate  in  any  case  in- 
volving a  Federal  question  which  might 
involve  a  so-called  conflict  df  Interest 
with  their  position  in  the  Congress. 
Some  of  us  in  the  legal  profession  who 
are  in  the  Congress  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  not  maintain  any 
financial  connection  with  our  law  offices 
while  we  sat  in  Congress,  but  would  be- 
ccme.  if  we  were  to  maintain|any  con- 
nection with  the  law  (^ce,  Munsel  to 
that  office,  which  means  there  would  be 
no  participation  at  all  in  the  economic 
activities  and  there  would  be  no  partici- 
pation in  the  cases  of  the  of^ce.  That 
was  the  position  I  took  for  spme  years 
here  in  the  Senate,  until  I  finally  decided 
that  I  would  go  even  a  step  further  and 
resign  from  my  law  firm,  whioh  I  did. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  particular  job 
in  the  Congress  carries  with  It  a  great 
many  obligations,  including  the  obliga- 
tion of  political  education.  I  ;look  upon 
my  position  pretty  much  as  4  teaching 
job.  As  an  elected  officer  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  an 
obligation  to  inform  the  peopU  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  Government  as  I  see 
those  problems.  Therefore  I.  like  a  good 
many  other  of  my  colleagues,  from  time 
to  time  give  lectures  before  universities, 
imion  conventions,  employer  conventions, 
service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  organizations,  in  which  instances 
on  some  occasions  an  honoratimn  is  re- 
ceived, which  is,  of  course,  a  |  matter  of 
public  knowledge.  If  the  lawj  I  propose 
should  be  enacted,  everyone  iii  my  State 
will  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
supplementing  of  my  income,  ^y  lectures 
or  by  articles,  which  some  cjf  us  from 
time  to  time  write,  in  any  way  gives  rise 
to  conflict  with  my  duties  here  in  the 
Senate.  1 

As  the  present  Presiding  Ofjlcer  of  the 
Senate  [Mr.  Carboll]  well  kiipws,  many 
of  us  here  are,  by  and  large,  mien  without 
other  sources  of  income  than  oiU"  Con- 
gressional salaries.  The  book:,  are  per- 
fectly clear.  We  could  not  dp  what  we 
should  try  to  do  if  we  did  not  supple- 
ment our  incomes  to  some  extent,  imless 
we  were  willing  to  cut  down  an  our  sen- 
atorial work,  which  would  maan  cutting 
down  some  of  the  expenses  in  connection 
with  oiu"  telegraph  and  telephone  biUs, 
and  the  like.  I  opposed  a  salary  increase 
for  Members  of  Congress  becnuse  it  has 
been  my  opinion  that  there  should  be 
legislation  enacted  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
use  out-of-pocket  money  for  qarrying  on 
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the  duties  of  one's  office,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  publicly  disclosed  expense 
account  siifflciently  high  to  cover  the 
actual  expenses  of  serving  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  so  that  one  would  not  have 
to  do  extra  work  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  performing  his  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  at  other 
times  in  the  Senate,  but  I  wanted  to  bring 
it  up  at  this  time  because  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Grants  Pass 
Courier.  That  is  not  a  Morse  paper,  as 
most  of  the  papers  in  Oregon  are  not. 
but  that  paper  contained  a  scurrilous 
editorial  which  conmiented  on  the  fact 
that  I  had  been  out  to  Oregon  recently 
and  had  spoken  at  a  Democratic  rally 
in  Portland,  Greg.  The  question  was 
raised,  "Did  the  Government  pay  his 
expenses?" 

Of  course,  I  iwinted  out  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  paid  my  expenses  on  any 
trip  that  was  not  an  official  Government 
trip.  If  I  took  a  trip  that  was  an  official 
Government  trip,  which  this  last  one 
was,  but  did  not  limit  myself  entirely  to 
Government  business,  then  I  paid  my 
own  expenses,  as  I  did  on  this  last  occa- 
sion. On  this  last  trip  to  Oregon.  I  car- 
ried out  a  pledge  made  last  fall  to  in- 
spect, with  the  Army  engineers,  the 
Reedsport  Harbor  at  Reedsport,  Oreg. 
It  was  imp>ossible  for  me  to  do  it  in  De- 
cember because  I  was  in  India  with  my 
friend  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson],  who 
has  arrived  on  the  floor,  and  about  whom 
I  made  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  with 
resF>ect  to  the  magnificent  work  which 
he  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  per- 
formed at  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Con- 
ference at  New  Delhi.  My  trip  to  Reeds- 
port had  to  be  postponed,  and  I  went  to 
Oregon  a  while  ago  to  keep  that  com- 
mitment. But  I  did  not  make  it  an  offi- 
cial Government  trip,  as  I  could  have, 
because  I  had  accepted  invitations  to 
speak,  while  in  Oregon,  before  three 
Democratic  meetings.  I  did  not  feel  I 
could  ethically  justify  collecting  any 
money  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  trip  devoted  in  part  to  political 
activities. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  anti-Morse 
editor  at  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  I  told  him 
I  wanted  him  to  know  where  I  did  get 
the  money,  because  he  seemed  to  think 
I  was  doing  right  well,  if  the  Government 
did  not  pay  my  expenses,  if  I  could  take 
such  a  costly  aircraft  trip  back  home. 

May  I  say  the  reactionary  forces  in 
Oregon  hope  I  will  stay  broke,  because 
they  feel  that  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
me  in  Washington  so  every  time  I  do 
fly  back  to  mend  the  fences,  as  we  say. 
some  anti-Morse  editor  raises  the  ques- 
tion. "Where  did  he  get  the  money?" 

So  I  satisfled  the  curiosity  of  this  editor 
in  a  letter  yesterday  by  pointing  out  that 
my  ticket  was  paid  for,  along  with  rea- 
sonable travel  expenses,  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  which 
I  addressed  on  my  way  back  from  Ore- 
gon. I  was  told  that  was  the  largest 
Democratic  banquet  ever  held  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  which  I  thought  was  pretty 
good,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
banquet  was  a  fvmd-raising  banquet  at 
a  cost  of  $10  a  plate. 

I  felt  somewhat  in  this  rather  face- 
tious mood  because  of  the  trend  this  dis- 


cussion has  taken,  but  now.  in  all  dead 
seriousness,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  in  this  session  of  Congress  we 
Shall  pass  legislation  which  will  make 
the  financial  activities  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  Government  officials 
who  receive  $10,000  or  more  a  year  a 
matter  of  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  desire  to  address 
myself  to  another  subject. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


OIL  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  now  oil  for  education.  This  is  not 
a  new  subject  for  me  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  remember  that  I  discussed  it 
once  for  22  hours  and  26  minutes.  The 
Press  Gallery  may  relax.  I  expect  to 
discuss  the  subject  now  only  about  20 
minutes. 

Certain  happenings  in  Texas  of  recent 
days  have  intensifled  my  interest  in  this 
subject.  We  have  not  solved  the  problem 
of  oil  for  education  yet  in  regard  to  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

Perhaps  the  single,  most  outstanding 
issue  which  has  earned  for  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  the  title  of  a  "give- 
away" administration  has  been  the  issue 
of  the  submerged  lands,  the  jurisdiction 
over  lands  off  our  shores  beyond  the  mark 
of  lowest  tides. 

This  historic  fight  will  be  remembered 
from  its  relationship  to  the  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  When  oil,  sulfur,  and 
other  minerals  were  discovered  under  the 
sea  off  California  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico it  was  proposed  that  the  money  from 
the  rents,  royalties,  and  bonuses  payable 
to  the  Government  under  development 
leases  be  used  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  schools. 

This  was  the  famous  oil-for-education 
amendment,  and  I  have  been  proud  to  be 
one  of  its  sponsors  and  among  its  most 
vigorous  advocates.  Devoting  this  rev- 
enue from  the  wealth  in  our  pubhc  lands 
to  education  would  have  been  in  line 
with  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785.  which 
reserved  one  lot  in  every  township  in  the 
Northwest  Territory  for  support  of  the 
schools  within  the  township  and  it  would 
have  been  in  keeping  with  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862.  whereby  institutions  of  high- 
er leaining  received  areas  of  public  land 
to  manage,  together  with  whatever  pro- 
ceeds the  land  brought  in.  to  improve  and 
expand  their  facilities.  These  became  the 
great  land -grant  colleges  and  universities 
of  today. 

The  oll-for -education  proposal  would 
have  continued  this  principle  of  using 
the  public  lands  for  support  of  education. 

It  was  a  proposal  that  bore  the  name 
of  the  great  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLLl,  and  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Hill  amendment. 

I  digress  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  during  his 
years  in  the  Senate  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  educational  statesmen  of  America, 
because  in  the  field  of  education  we  have 
pressed,  and  pressed  hard,  for  legislation 
which  would  bring  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America  those  educational  oppor- 
tunities they  must  have  if  America  is  to 
carry  out  that  great  tenet  of  Thomas 


J^erson.  namely,  that  a  democracy  can 
be  no  stronger  than  the  enlightenment 
of  its  people,  and  their  enlightenment  in 
no  small  measure  is  determined  by  the 
quality  of  their  education  system.  That 
is  why  the  great  giveaway  that  occurred 
when  the  Eisenhower  administration 
sided  with  the  States  in  their  claim  to 
ownership  out  to  the  3-mile  limit  was  a 
severe  blow  to  our  education  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  giveaway 
pledge  was  given  before  Eisenhower  ever 
took  office.  It  was  given  while  Eisen- 
hower and  the  late  Senator  Taft  were 
still  the  major  candidates  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination.  Shortly  before  the 
convention.  General  Eisenhower  sent  a 
wire  to  one  of  his  leading  Texas  sup- 
porters, Houston  oilman  H.  J.  Porter. 
In  it  he  said: 

I  see  no  conflict  In  this  responsibility 
(for  national  resoxuces  essential  to  the  na- 
tional secvirlty]  wixlcti  Interferes  with  the 
vesting  of  UUe  of  Udelands  in  the  States. 

As  President.  Eisenhower  followed  up 
that  campaign  promise  to  the  Texas  oil- 
man by  backing  legislation  recognizing 
State  jurisdiction  out  to  what  they  claim 
as  their  boundaries,  thus  overriding  Oie 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  had  de- 
clared the  Federal  interest  there  to  be 
paramount. 

However,  those  of  us  who  wanted  to 
reaffirm  the  Federal  supremacy  in  the 
submerged  lands  and  use  the  income  for 
education  felt  we  had  scored  a  partial 
victory  when  the  Senate  passed  the  oil- 
for-education  amendment  as  applied  to 
lands  beyond  the  State  claims.  But  the 
administration  still  was  not  satisfied. 
It  put  great  pressure  on  RepubUcan 
Senators  to  change  their  stand  and  op- 
pose oil-for-education  so  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  omitting  this  fea- 
ture would  be  approved. 

So  it  was  that  the  schoolchildren  of 
America  were  not  permitted  to  benefit 
even  from  the  oil  in  the  outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  because  the  bill  that  came  back 
from  the  House  did  not  include  the  Hill 
amendment  applied  to  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf ;  and,  as  is  well  known  now, 
the  conference  report  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  by  a  bare  majority  vote  of  two. 
That  majority  vote  was  represented  by 
two  Republican  votes,  which  were 
changed  after  White  House  pressure  was 
put  upon  those  Republicans. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
those  Senators  made  perfectly  clear  that 
they  were  for  the  oil-for-education 
amendment,  but  they  subsequently  pub- 
Ucly  acknowledged — or  one  of  them,  on 
behalf  of  the  two.  publicly  acknowl- 
edged— ^that  they  had  changed  their  po- 
sition after  the  White  House  had  put 
telephonic  pressure  upon  them.  In 
other  words,  they  voted  contrary  to  what 
they  said  were  their  expressed  convic- 
tions. 

These  royalties,  rents,  and  bonuses 
from  mineral  leases  in  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  have  totaled  $294,305,090. 
That  is  the  sum  that  oiu*  education  sys- 
tem could  have  been  using  to  teach 
physics,  math,  and  history,  for  exam- 
ple, to  our  boys  and  girls,  had  not  the 
White  House  gone  to  special  troiible  to 
prevent  final  adoption  of  the  Hill 
amendment. 
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Recently,  another  chapter  In  the  give- 
away  has  been  opened.  Part  of  the 
Federal  Income  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Act  has  heen  Impounded, 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  new  court  case 
in  which  the  States  have  renewed  their 
efforts  to  gain  control  out  to  10^2  miles. 
The  States  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
have  again  laid  claim  to  submerged  land 
out  to  what  they  called  their  historic 
boimdaries,  even  though  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  against  them  in  1948  and 
1950.  The  money  from  leases  already 
granted  in  this  disputed  region  amounts 
to  $113,460,587.  The  future  income 
from  leases  in  this  area  will  amoimt  to 
many  times  that. 

The  Justice  Department  has  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  once  more  on 
these  State  claims  and  put  an  end  to  the 
issue  once  and  for  all.  Initially,  it  asked 
the  Court  to  restate  its  earlier  decisions 
that  no  State,  or  even  national,  boimda- 
ries can  extend  more  than  3  miles  from 
land. 

But  the  President  has  now  reversed 
his  Justice  Department.  Once  again  he 
stated  his  view  in  a  commimication  to 
his  Texas  oil  friend,  Mr.  Porter.  He 
wrote  him  a  letter  in  December,  saying 
that  it  has  been  and  still  is  my  consid- 
ered view  that  Texas  should  have  the 
right  to  explore  and  exploit  those  sub- 
merged lands  which  extend  seaward  of 
her  coastline  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  a  distance  of  3  marine  leagues  or 
10  Mi  miles. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower can  continue  to  disregard,  and  in 
fact,  oppose,  a  ruling  on  this  matter  by 
the  Supreme  Com-t  of  the  United  States 
not  oiUy  as  a  candidate  but  as  Presi- 
dent. As  President,  as  Chief  Executive, 
he  has  no  higher  duty  than  to  protect 
and  defend  the  interest  of  the  American 
people.  In  fact,  his  Solicitor  General 
had  already  appeared  before  the  court 
to  claim  for  the  United  States  exclusive 
possession  of  and  full  dominion  and 
power  over  the  lands,  minerals  and 
other  things  underlying  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  lying  more  than  3  miles  from 
land.  Yet,  in  a  letter  to  his  Texas  oil 
friend  and  supporter  H.  J.  Porter,  the 
President  says  he  is  willing  to  have  the 
United  States  Government  forgo  that 
claim.  With  it,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment would  also  forgo  the  future  in- 
come from  the  wealth  in  those  lands, 
wealth  which  still  might  be  put  to  the 
critical  needs  of  our  educational  system. 

Thanks  to  the  administration's  op- 
position to  the  oil-for-education  amend- 
ment, $180,844,503  out  of  oil  revenues 
that  might  have  gone  Into  the  school 
system  have  instead  gone  into  general 
Tieasury  funds.  Now,  with  the  remain- 
in?  $113,460,587  still  held  in  a  special 
fund  as  a  result  of  the  State-Federal 
lawsuit,  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion that  puts  this  amount  in  jeopardy 
of  being  lost  entirely  to  the  American 
public.  What  he  is  in  fact  asking  the 
Supreme  Comt  to  do  is  to  find  different 
seaward  boundaries  lor  different  States; 
he  is  suggesting  that  the  court  should 
fix  the  boundary  of  Texas  at  lOV^  miles 
even  thotigh  the  Federal  boundary  is 
only  3  miles  from  land.  Of  coiu-se,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  refused  to 
do  this. 


In  addition  to  the  unreasonable  ness  of 
such  a  determination,  and  in  addition 
to  his  failure  to  press  the  interest  of  the 
American  people,  the  President  i$  dem- 
onstrating a  failure  to  understaiid  the 
Importance  of  education  in  today's  world. 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  take 
the  position  that  elementary  ax^d  sec- 
ondary education  is  solely  the  retponsi- 
bllity  of  State  and  local  govenments. 
The  advances  in  science  and  engl]  leering 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  surpassing  ii  i  many 
fields  what  we  are  able  to  acconplish, 
put  education  right  up  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  all  defense  expen  litures. 
Financial  aid  to  the  States  from  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  is,  in  my  opinion, 
among  the  most  urgent  defense  m  sasures 
we  must  take. 

This  administration  has  many  failures 
for  which  it  must  account  to  theipeople, 
and  to  the  Judgment  of  historir.  But 
none  is  more  serious  in  its  implications 
than  the  administration's  failure  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Russian  sputniks  are 
but  the  culmination  of  an  education  pro- 
gram in  Russia  that  has  been  gciing  on 
for  at  least  10  years,  but  which  we  have 
tried  to  ignore.  I  am  deeply  coicemed 
by  the  administration's  failure  ewen  now 
to  understand  that  education  in  America 
should  be  supported  financially  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  measure  of 
national  defense.  j 

The  Eisenhower  record  on  education 
and  oil  revenues  for  its  support  which  I 
have  outlined  demonstrates  thajt  these 
are  regarded  instead  as  points  fc^  politi- 
cal bargaining.  Oil  and  money  belong- 
ing to  the  American  people  haVe  been 
traded  for  political  support.  Th  it  is  the 
blunt  truth  of  the  situation. 

We  know  how  this  Texas  oilm  an.  Mr. 
Porter,  works.  He  made  it  very  :lear  in 
the  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  the  other  iioming 
when  he  sought  Republican  paj-ticipa- 
tion  in  a  dinner  down  in  Texas  iat  $100 
a  plate,  in  order  to  do  honor  ti  a  Re- 
publican leader  he  felt  had  leen  of 
great  help  to  Texas.  1 

Any  Republican  or  Democrat  pas  my 
respect  when,  as  a  matter  <Jf  con- 
viction, he  takes  the  position  wMch  this 
great  Republican  leader  has  takefi  on  the 
gas-and-oil  question.  I  wish  t^  make 
that  perfectly  clear  in  these  remarks. 
However,  I  have  no  respect  for  the  H.  J. 
Porters.  It  is  people  like  than  who 
seek  to  bring  undue  influence  \o  bear 
upon  the  democratic  process  in  America 
for  their  selfish  economic  advantage. 

It  is  they  who,  in  my  judgnent,  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  opera- 
tions within  the  law,  represei  t  what 
amounts  in  fact  to  a  course  oi  action 
which  can  best  be  described  as  jolitical 
immorality. 

I  happen  to  hold  to  the  opini  on  that 
the  activity  of  the  President's  1  exas  oil 
friend,  Mr.  H.  J.  Porter,  in  regar  1  to  the 
$100-a-plate  dinner  in  Texas  tie  other 
night  has  killed  the  gas  bill.  I  pray 
that  that  is  true.  I  pray  that  tl  is  year, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  will  say.  *This  is 
just  too  stinking  for  us."  Th<re  is  a 
stench,  Mr.  President.  The  odor  will  not 
be  removed  by  passing  the  4100,000 
around  from  one  Republican  campaign 
organization  to  another.    The  cfcor  will 
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not  be  removed  if  the  nationa|l  commit- 
tee refuses  to  take  it.  but  a  committee  to 
elect  Congressional  candidates  does  take 
it.  \ 

We  now  know  the  kind  ^  political 
game  H.  J.  Porter  plays.  Hb  had  his 
hand  deep  in  the  mire  in  Connection 
with  the  oil-for-education  program.  He 
has  his  hand  deep  in  the  mircTin  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  gas  bill.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  what  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  say  about  the  situatl<)n.  There 
is  something  that  tells  me  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  take  note  of  that  pub- 
lic resentment.  ! 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  tpat  this  Is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  evidenced  by 
the  communication  of  the  President 
with  his  Texas  oil  friend.  It  Is  still 
going  on.  At  a  time  when  oui  education 
needs  are  the  greatest,  the  President  is 
still  intent  upon  giving  awar  our  best 
means  of  meeting  them. 

I  shall  continue  to  raise  my  voice 
against  this  cynical  political  1  largaining. 
I  shall  continue  to  support  ttie  oil-for- 
education  proposal,  and  in  f)x;t.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  Federal  grants  to 
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fense   and  foreign  policy  n^d  of   the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Priesident.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum . 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceejded  to  call 
the  roLV 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oi  der  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presid*  int,  if  there 
is  nothing  further  to  come  before  the 
Senate 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  PresU  lent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.      I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


The  clerk 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 


The  Secretary  of  the  Sana 
that  on  today,  February  i; 
presented  to  the  President  of 
States  the  following  enrolled 


e  reported 
,  1958.  he 
the  United 
jiHs : 

known  as 

June   19. 

,  approved 


/ct 


S.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  the  atts 
the  Life  Insurance  Act,  approved 
1934.  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
October  9,  1940;  and 

8.  2920.  An  act  to  provide  fotj  smsll-busl- 
ness  disaster  loans  in  areas  affecl  ed  by  exces- 
sive rainfall. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presid  ;nt.  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  be  transacted, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  adjourn- 
ment, under  the  previous  order,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  nex  . 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  Mon- 
day, February  17,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.      

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  13  (legislative  day  of 
February  10),  1958: 

UNfTED   STATSS   AtTORNETS 

Donald  E.  Kelley,  of  Colorado,  to  be  United 
states  attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  In 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires  March   31,   1958. 

Don  A.  Tabbert,  of  Indiana,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Jack 
Cbapler  Brown,  resigned. 

UNnxo  States  Marshals 

Arcble  M-  Meyer,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Unltsd 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for 
the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving  in 
this  office  under  an  appointment  which  ex- 
pires AprU  2.  1958. 

Tom  Kimball,  of  Colorado,  to  be  United 
States  mar&bal  for  the  district  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  He  Is  now  serving 
In  this  office  under  an  appointment  which 
expires  March  6. 1958. 

Vernon  Woods,  of  IlUnois,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
nunols  lor  tae  term  of  4  years.  He  is  now 
serving  in  this  office  under  an  appointment 
which  expires  March  6.  1958. 

Roy  McKlnney  Amos,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He 
Is  now  serving  In  this  office  under  an  ap- 
pointment which  expired  July  31,  1957. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  offlcen  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Porce  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
8306  and  8307,  Utle  10,  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code: 

To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Oen.  Archie  J.  Old.  Jr.,  6D5A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United 
States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Underbill,  421A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  P.  Callahan,  579A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  United 
States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  611 A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr..  634A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  O.  Senter.  648A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force).  United 
States  Air  Force. 

MnJ.  Gen.  William  T.  Hefley,  353A  (brlga- 
d'.er  general,  Regular  Air  Porce),  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  E.  Price.  475A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States 
Axr  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  N.  Yates,  584A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Prank  A  Bogart,  585A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United 
States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  Moore,  688A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  69aA  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joe  W.  Kelly,  ei2A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  United  States 
Air  Force. 


Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Terrlll.  628A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Porce),  United 
States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Dlsosway,  654A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  United 
States  Air  Porce. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  P.  Oraul,  45&A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Kelm.  462A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce ) ,  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Troup  Miller,  Jr.,  559A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  P.  Kalberer,  607A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Romulus  W.  Puryear,  637A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr.,  644A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Schott,  940A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force) ,  United  States  Air  rorce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Benjamin  J.  Webster,  974A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  William  T.  Thunnan,  1034A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  John  B.  Gary.  1055A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  William  M.  Canterbury,  1071 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Lelghton  I.  Davis,  llllA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  H.  Walsh.  1120A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Thomas  C.  Musgrave,  Jr.,  1129A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Hudnell,  1171A  (colo- 
nel, Regtilar  Air  Force).  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

BHg.  Gen.  Moody  R.  Tidwell,  Jr.,  1553A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  HoweU  M.  Estes.  Jr..  1211 A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Carmlchael.  1214A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  Nazzaro,  1241A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  United  States  Air 
Porce, 

Maj.  Oen.  John  D.  Stevenson,  1320A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway,  1336A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  A.  Preston,  1337A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  John  D.  Ryan.  1418A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Ptorce. 

Maj.  Gen.  WllUam  H.  Blanchard.  1445A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Splcer.  1487A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce) ,  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Hardy,  1&02A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  T.  Alan  Bennett,  1513A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  Ferguson.  I530A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Pc»-ce. 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Wade.  1582A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Poroe) ,  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Oerrity.  1613A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

The  fol!owlng-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  United  States  Air  Porce 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code : 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Clyde  H.  MitcheU,  A0263935. 
Air  Force  Reserve. 


Brig.  Oen.  WUford  P.  HaU.  19026A.  Regtilar 
Air  Porce.  Medical. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  L.  Kennedy,  617A, 
Regular  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Wallace,  442A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  C.  Doubleday,  471 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air 
Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  B.  Dougher.  600A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  UiUted  States  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  T.  Wray.  eOBA  (colonel 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  SUtes  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  Sutherland,  617A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  T.  Wilson.  Jr.,  1086A 
(colonel,  Regtilar  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Dolf  E.  Muehlelsen.  1144A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  M.  McCorkle.  1224A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Don  O.  Darrow,  1270A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Victor  B.  Haugen,  1292A  (colo- 
nel, RegtUar  Air  Force).  United  States  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Sam  W.  Agee.  184SA  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  B.  Broadhurst,  1350A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  B.  Westover,  1351A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UnlUd  States 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Don  R.  Ostrander,  1343A 
(colonel),  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Ben  I.  Punk,  1500A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  E.  Watson,  1520A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Porce).  United  States 
Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Marvin  C.  Dernier.  1550A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  United  States 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Vlccellio,  1728A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Porce),  United  States  Air  Porce. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  V.  Edmundson,  I863A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  United  States 
Air  Force. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Charles  A.  Piddock.  625A.  Regtilar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Ooewey.  910A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Joseph  F.  Delaney,  998A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Lee  W.  Fulton.  1107A.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  L.  Render  Braswell,  1906SA.  Regular 
Air  Porce,  Medical. 

Col.  Gordon  H.  Austin.  1207A,  Regtilar  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  William  S.  Steele.  1229 A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  John  H.  Jeffus.  1289A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Ivan  W.  McElroy,  1338A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Ernest  H.  Beverly.  1S90A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Robert  B.  MUler,  1646A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  John  A.  McDavld.  1652 A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Robert  E.  Oreer.  1672A,  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  Perry  M.  Holslngton  2d.  1694A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Porce. 

Col.  Melvln  P.  McNlckle.  1891A.  Regular  Air 
Porce. 

Col.  William  R.  Large.  Jr.,  1919A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 
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POSTMASTEBS 

The  following-named  persons  to  l3e  poet- 
masters: 


AUkBAMA 

Foster  B.  Jones.  Asbvllle,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
I.  E.  Hodges,  retired. 

Aaron  Olinnle  Weaver,  Bay  Minette,  Ala., 
in  place  of  C.  T.  Smith,  retired. 

Blonnle  R.  Parker,  Chase,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  Naugber,  retired. 

John  C.  Justice,  Jr.,  Chlldenshurg,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  F.  G.  Rowland,  retired. 

George  S.  Thomas,  Eufaula,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  L.  J.  Clayton,  Jr.,  transferred. 

James  E.  Hiighes,  Jr..  Geneva,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  L.  P.  Adair,  resigned. 

David  L.  Capps,  Luverne,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
W.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

Gertrude  J.  McClurltln,  Mount  Meigs,  Ala.. 
In  place  of  T.  P.  Raoul,  resigned. 

Harold  E.  Carroll,  Mulga,  Alii.,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  Brock,  removed. 

Woodward  E.  Davis,  Selma,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
C.  S.  Robblns,  retired. 

Robert  N.  White,  Valley  Head,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Tatum,  retired. 

John  T.  Davidson,  Vinegar  Bend,  Ala.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Baxter,  retired. 

William  L.  Glenn,  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  Prank  Poole,  transferred. 

Gatewood  M.  Hatcher,  York,  Ala.,  in  place 
of  Maggie  Wlnningham.  retired. 

ALASKA 

Irene  A.  Begin,  Anlak,  Alaska,  in  place  of 
Ernest  Krinby,  decesised. 

ARKANSAS 

WUllam  McKlnley  Huddleston,  Batesvllle, 
Ark.,  in  place  of  E.  P.  Crutchfleld,  trans- 
ferred. 

Donald  H.  Travis.  Judsonla,  Ark.,  in  place 

of  W.  H.  Hembree,  retired. 

Ruby  R.  Ryan,  Magazine.  Ark..  In  place  of 
O.  O.  Thomaason,  deceased. 

James  R.  McClure,  Nashville,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  J.  B.  Hill,  deceased. 

James  H.  Creed,  Rison,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
J.  O.  Mosley,  retired. 

Chester  A.  Garrett,  State  Hospital,  Ark..  In 
place  of  E.  R.  Moss,  retired. 

Norman  L.  Wilson,  Stephens,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  F,  H.  Bond,  retired. 

CAUVommA 

Muriel  A.  Oratiam,  Bayslde.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  N.  E.  Johnson,  retired. 

Claude  B.  Hetherington,  Calezico,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  O.  Carroll,  retired. 

Ellis  H.  Litynaky,  Campbell,  Calif.,  In  place 
ol  I.  H.  Grim,  retired. 

Fred  O.  Strong,  Carmel,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
F.  J.  Mylar,  deceased. 

Darrel  Lawrence  Biirgan.  Claremont,  Calif., 
in  place  of  Jerome  Beatty,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Klngham.  Pelton,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  O.  W.  Parklson,  retired. 

Beulah  M.  Clark.  Hercules.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  A.  Y.  Brown,  retired, 

Philip  W.  Holmes.  LittleriTcr,  Calif..  In 
place  of  B.  F.  Marks,  retired. 

Wilbur  H.  Hartwell.  Loyalton.  Califs  in 
place  of  L.  M.  Hartwell,  removed. 

Donald  B.  Ilothrock.  Ulra  Loma.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  P.  E.  Watson,  resigned. 

Rotiert  T.  Slieldon.  Paradise,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  B.  L.  Hunt,  retired. 

Grace  E.  Sbilling,  Planada,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  F.  A.  Osterhout,  deceased. 

Freda  H.  Burgess,  Rio  Dell.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Ingraham,  removed. 

Jack  O.  Stames,  Romoland.  Calif.,  in  place 
of  B.  E.  Colahan,  deceased. 

Alice  E.  Kitselman.  Running  Springs,  Calif., 
in  place  of  A.  M.  Robertson,  resigned. 

John  H.  Brass.  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  Louis  Sibilio,  retired. 

Marion  R.  Hobbs,  Soquel,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J-  J-  MolUnet,  removed. 

Joseph  R.  Stanich,  Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  E.  Van  Cleve,  removed. 
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Silas  A.  Schellengcr,  Sutter.  Calif., 
of  8.  R.  McLean,  retired. 

Robert  J.  Bloodgood.  Twentynin< 
Calif.,  in  place  of  R.  A.  McWaid,  resi 

Earl  H.  Chamberlain,  Vacavllle,  <}allf 
place  of  H.  M.  Talbot,  retired. 

Fred  W.  Linneman,  Watsonville, 
place  of  F.  H.  Jenkins,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Ivan  K.  Clarke,  Dupont,  Colo.,  in  |place  of 
S.  M.  Kinsall,  resigned. 

Leon  V.  Beck,  Fleming,  Colo.,  in  fc)lace  of 
A.  C.  Bledsoe,  transferred. 

Franklin  B.  Sample,  New  Castle,  tX)lo.,  in 
place  of  C.  M.  Burrell.  deceased. 

Clarence  M.  Godfrey,  Walsh,  Colo.'Jin  place 
of  C.  E.  Raney,  deceased. 

Harry  B.  Casten,  Windsor,  Colo.,  ^  place 
of  G.  A.  May,  retired. 
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CONNECnCUT 

Horace  Edward  Leonard,  Durban 
in  place  of  J.  A.  Jackson,  removed 

Charles   W.    Lindsay,    Falrfleld, 
place  of  W.  M.  OT)wyer,  retired. 

Elsie  H.  Hatfield,  Bear,  Del.,  in 
H.  E.  Burris,  deceased. 

DELAWARE 

Aubrey  W.  Pugh,  Hockcssln,  Del.,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Gormley,  deceased. 
FLORma 

J.  B.  Benson,  Chlpley,  Fla.,  in  {plsee  of 
T.  M.  Love,  resigned. 

GEORGIA 

James  P.  Burroughs,  Colbert,  Ga.ijln  place 

of  M.  R.  Leard.  deceased. 

George  T.  Holloway,  Mldvllle,  Ga.J  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

IDAHO 

Robert  H.  Bralthwaite,  Arco.  iflaho,  in 
place  of  W.  O.  Putnam,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Moberly,  Mlddleton,  da3a^.  in 
place  of  G.  E.  West,  retired.  '  ' 

Boyd  R.  Moore,  New  Meadows,  Idaho,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Witherspoon,  retired  , 

Melvln  J.  Snook,  Oroflno,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  Arthur  Dlnnlson,  retired. 

Floyd  EL  Llbey.  Potlatch.  Idaho,  in  place 
of  O.  E.  Van  Buskirk,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

William  P.  Dettmers,  Bethalto,  lU 
of  Kenneth  Henkbaus,  deceased 

Ethel  P.  Hlerman,  BluSs,  111.,  in 
T.  B.  Meehan,  removed. 

Wilbur  C.  Schwark,  Bonfleld,  111. 
of  O.  C.  Stehr.  resigned. 

Gerard  A.  Marquardt,  Bristol.  HI 
of  A.  M.  Coomes,  retired. 

Leslie  E.  Smith,  Colusa.  HI.,  in 

B.  G.  Jacobs,  resigned. 
Harold  G.  Miller,  Compton.  HI 

of  F.  P.  Donagh,  retired. 

Roy  Guy  Yates,  Flora,  111.,  in  pla4e 
McGannon,  removed. 

Alice  G.  Woessner.  Franklin  Grofe, 
place  of  M.  A.  Howard,  removed 

Harold  J.  Larey,  Galena.  III.,  ia 
W.  A.  Homrich,  retired. 

Arnold  E.  Lewellen,  Gilman,  HI 
Of  E.  P.  Malone,  retired. 

Walter  W.  Stelnmann,  Hamel, 
established  April  1,  1956. 

Floyd  S.  RolUnson,  Kell.  HI..  Ix 
Lorraine  Riley,  transferred. 

Forest  D.  Slick,  Kent,  Hi.,  in  pla^ 
Fox,  transferred. 

John  M.  Allbrlght,  La  Grange,  Ht, 
of  C.  W.   Farley,   retired. 

Arthtir  Funk  Lee,  McLean.  HI..  i|i 
8.  A.  Wlthrow,  retired. 

Dale  V.  Cllne,  Mulberry  Grove,  II 
of  H.  L.  Roberts,  retired. 

Cecil  Moore,  New  Canton.  HI.. 

C.  T.  Gilbert,  retired. 
Homer  C.  Lynn,  Oakford,  HI.,  1 1 

Earl  Allen,  retired. 

Maxine  8.  Hayward,  CMivet,  ID., 
O.  L.  Hamer,  removed. 


Chester  C.  Scott,  Osco,  Hi., 
G.  W.  Scott,  retired. 

William  L.  Early,  Penfield,  Hi.. 
J.  P.  Early,  retired. 

Arthur  L.  Erlckson,  St.  Charles, 
of  H.  G.  McCarthy,  retired. 

Randall  D.  Pa«e.  Sesser,  HI.. 
Winsor  Brayfleld,  deceased 

Angus  Keith  Phillips, 
in  place  of  Basil  Bennett,  retired 

Randall  F.  Tevls,  Smlthboro, 
of  T.  J.  Marti,  resigned. 

Delbert  Hood,  Jr.,  South  Elgin, 
of  M.  L.  Relnert,  removed. 

Larry  E.  Myers,  Tampico.  111., 
W.  H.  Daiby,  deceased. 

John  A.  Theodore,  Urbana,  HI. 
H.  E.  Blgler,  resigned. 

James  C.  Thompson,  Warsaw, 
of  Esper  Ziegler,  retii«d. 

William  R.  Lashmet, 
place  of  Herbert  Shlbe,  deceased. 

Ardelle  H.  Hanskl,  Worth,  111. 
D.  T.  Hanskl,  deceased. 

Thomas  B.  Malone,  Wyoming, 
of  K.  L.  Colwell,  retired. 

Russell  C.  Spice,  Zlon,  HI.,  in 
Ingram,  retired. 
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Iowa, 


Charles  E.  Sweany,  CrothersvUle 
place  of  H.  B.  Fultz,  retired. 

Charles  L.  Ozley,  Evansvllle, 
of  J.  E.  Sachs,  deceased. 

T^wunette  S.  Coleman,  Forest, 
Of  V.  F.  Webster,  retired. 

Don  Hubert  Neff,  Goshen, 
of  L.  Y.  Gripe,  retired. 

Oerald  B.  Eltnler,  Hlllsboro, 
of  A.  E.  Llgbty,  Jr..  removed. 

Paid  H.  MUler,  Macy,  Ind.,  in 
Foor,  retired. 

Russell  F.  Berkheiser,  Osaian, 
of  S.  C.  Hllsmier,  retired. 

Max  I.  Ward,  SpencervlUe. 
of  Golden  High,  retired. 

IOWA 

Lloyd  L.  Oiltner,  Agency,  Io|ra, 
of  T.  J.  Lelnhauser,  retired. 

Bernard  H.  Richter.  Ashton, 
Of  H.  S.  King,  retired. 

Paul  E.  Sanderson.  Beaman, 
of  B.  H.  Rowe,  retired. 

Roger  M.  Galloway,  Cedar  Fills, 
place  of  L.  H.  Hughes,  retired. 

Paul  E.  Garthwalte,  Charles 
place  of  B.  P.  Welsh,  deceased. 

Paul  P.  Hoyt,  Cherokee,  lowi^ 
W.  H.  Flshman.  retired. 

John  R.  Johnson,  Mallard, 
of  Sophia  Hood,  retired. 

John  H.  Pazour,  Marion,  Iow|t 
C.  D.  Bums,  retired. 

Thelma  C.  Voas,  Mame,  low^ 
William  North,  deceased. 

James  C.  Houle,  Mecbanlcsrtlle, 
place  of  F.  O.  Ferguson,  retired) 

Benjamin  P.   Flack,   Jr 
place  of  L.  P.  McGrane,  retired 

James  L.  Brown.  Peterson, 
of  R.  W.  Reed,  transferred. 

Helen  T.  Kemen,  Ralston.  loi^a, 
_  M.  8.  Copenhayer,  retired. 

Eugene  F.  Watters.  Sanborn, 
of  ■.  W.  Mayne,  deceased. 

Norman  O.  Walk,  South 
place  of  J.  F.  White,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Thomas  L.  Kauble,  Arcadia,  i^ans.,  in  place 
of  G.  J.  Roeback,  retired. 

Francis   W.    Johnson,    Argon^,    Elans.,    in 
place  of  Etta  Le  Ford,  retired. 

Gene  C.  Montgomery,  Ban 
place  of  E.  A.  King,  transferre 

William  L.  Pool.  Bronson, 
of  L.  W.  Love,  resigned. 

Harold  T.  Stodard,  Burllngs 
place  of  H.  M.  McCauley,  retire^. 

Emmett  E.  Sutherland,  Galena,  Kans..  In 
place  of  J.  O.  Derfelt,  retired. 
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MeMn  H.  Besaneon,  Lancaster,  Kans..  in 
place  of  E.  N.  Coleman,  resigned. 

Ray  D.  Wiley,  Lyndon,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
W.  J.  Gray,  transferred. 

Chalmers  A.  Hawks,  Nickerson,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  P.  J.  Lehman,  retired. 

Harlln  L.  Hornboetel,  Palmer.  Kans..  in 
place  of  F.  M.  Martin,  deceased. 

Samuel  P.  Bell,  Scranton,  Kans.,  in  plaoe  of 
Elizat>eth  Brackman.  retired. 

Edward  A.  Fink.  Stllwell,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
H.  C.  Cave,  resigned. 

KENTUCKT 

William  H.  Burgess,  Arlington.  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Z-  G.  Neville,  retired. 

Llssa  H.  Tarter,  CampbellsvUle.  K;^  in 
place  of  R.  L.  Kerr,  resigned. 

William  D.  Gorman.  Hazard.  Ky.,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Moore,  retired. 

Jacob  H.  Weller,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
8.  B.  Smith,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Neville,  Park  City,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Doyle,  removed. 

Garrett  L.  Robey,  Stamping  Ground,  Ky., 
in  place  H.  H.  Clark,  transferred. 

D.  Hess  Vest,  Walton,  Ky.,  in  place  of  C.  P. 
Cleek.  resigned. 

Julian  B.  Hays,  Woodbum.  Ky.,  ia  plaoe  of 
L.  W.  Hobbs.  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Doris  L.  Hebert.  Baldwin.  La.,  in  place  of 
E.  B.  Martin,  resigned. 

Samuel  D.  Castleberry,  Ferrlday,  La..  In 
place  of  N.  J.  Browne,  resigned. 

Louise  M.  Townsend,  Gilbert,  La.,  in  place 
of  A.  B.  Griffin,  retired. 

Olive  J.  DeJean.  Hodge.  La.,  In  plaoe  of 
K.  A.  McDowell,  retired. 

Johnie  H.  Mltcbam.  Leesvilie,  La.,  in  place 
Of  LeRoy  Pord.  retired. 

Andrew  H.  Ferguson.  Marlon.  La.,  in  place 
of  M.  K.  Roark.  retired. 

Wanza  O.  Keaton,  Tangipahoa,  La.,  In  place 
of  V.  C.  Kent,  retired. 

MAin 

Prances  C.  Sands.  Bar  Mills,  Maine,  in 
place  of  Li.  O.  Sands,  retired. 

Gerald  B.  Guay,  Bingham,  Maine,  in  place 
Of  H.  C.  Collins,  deceased. 

Eleanor  B.  Foster.  China,  Maine,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Wentworth.  retired. 

Marshall  F.  Holmes,  Jefferson,  Maine,  in 
place  of  H.  G.  Hoffses,  retired. 

Hubert  A.  Cowan,  Newcastle,  Maine,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Ouptill,  retired. 

Richard  A.  Smith.  Northeast  Harbor. 
Maine,  in  place  of  B.  C.  Davis,  deceased. 

Ralph  A.  MacDonald.  South  Windham, 
Maine,  tn  (dace  of  L.  H.  Bromley,  retired. 

MARTLAND 

Hester  8.  Dulf,  EarleviUe.  Md..  in  place  of 
X.D.  LoUer,  retired. 

Robert  Joeeph  Sellner,  Jessup.  Md.,  in  plaoe 
of  O.  C.  Kirn,  deceased. 

Reba  C.  Warner,  Lisbon.  Md.,  in  place  of 
3.  L.  Donovan,  removed. 

Blot  W.  ^erry,  Lutherrllle-Tlmonlum, 
Md.,  in  place  of  O.  H.  Johnston,  resigned. 

KASSACBUSITTS 

Altbea  M.  F.  Staples.  Brant  Rock,  Maaa.,  in 
place  of  M.  L.  FletclMr,  deceased. 

Ernest  A.  Whitman.  CentervlUe.  Mass..  in 
place  of  J.  J.  Pendergast,  resigned. 

Arthur  Bdison  Ooakley,  East  Brewster. 
Maes.,  in  place  of  M.  L.  Foster,  retired. 

James  J.  Gallagher.  LoweU.  Mass..  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Slowey.  retired. 

Edward  H.  Morse.  Mansfield.  Mass.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Bel  lew,  retired. 

Frank  E.  Dudley,  Mendon,  Mass..  In  place 
of  Mabel  OriAn.  deceased. 

Margaret  T.  Baader,  North  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  in  place  of  E.  T.  Camp,  retired. 

Burton  8.  Young,  Orleans,  Mass..  in  place 
of  J.  D.  Anthony,  retired. 

William  T.  Bowden,  Wales,  Mass.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Lancaster,  retired. 


Samuel  James  Currie,  Whitlnsvllle.  Mass., 
in  place  of  W.  P.  McDonald,  retired. 

mCRIGAN 

WlUlam  Z.  Todd,  Allen,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
Emma  Keating,  retired. 

Jack  D.  Dickhout,  Boyne  City,  Mich,  in 
place  of  Roy  Winegarden,  retired. 

Victor  J.  Haughey,  Camden,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Brown,  deceased. 

Olen  O.  Smith,  Crystal,  Mich,  in  plaoe  of 
J.  D.  George,  retired. 

George  A.  Martin,  Dearborn,  BHch.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Yagley.  retired. 

Thomas  J.  Butier,  Emmett,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  Elmer  Brogan,  retired. 

Elizabeth  E.  Osprlng.  Grand  Junction, 
Mich.,  In  place  of  P.  E.  Bolin,  retired. 

Sayre  H.  Ostrander.  Grand  Marals,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  E  L.  Mulligan,  retired. 

Neil  G.  Kalmbach,  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Olaf  Chrlstensen,  retired. 

Frank  E.  Kline.  Jones,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
J.  B.  Seidl,  resigned. 

Prank  M.  Townsend,  Marcellus,  Mich,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Sweet,  retired. 

Harold  L.  Hande.  Mattawan,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  Marguerite  Ryan,  resigned. 

James  L.  Collins,  Milan,  Mich.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Butler,  retired. 

Robert  G.  Brown,  Monroe,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Maurer.  retired. 

Leonard  L.  Swanson.  Mulr,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  Coral  Estep,  deceased. 

Edmund  B.  Sulskl,  Napoleon,  Mich,  in 
place  of  Blanche  McGraw,  retired. 

Leo  G  Smith,  Newberry,  Biich,  in  place  of 
Joeeph  Vlllemxire.  retired. 

Xmeet  R.  Steen.  Shelby,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
R.  R.  Royal,  retired. 

Stewart  E.  Walter,  Smiths  Creek,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  A  P.  Lenart,  retired. 

Orrtn  B.  Powell.  Stockbridge,  Mich,  In 
place  of  E  E.  Lehman,  transferred. 

Edward  O.  Perkett.  Traverse  City,  Sfich.,  in 
place  of  H.  B.  Whltson,  retired. 

mNNXSOTA 

Norton  M.  Sorenson.  Amboy,  Minn  ,  in  place 
of  A.  R.  Wilder,  retired. 

Orvlnd  P.  Nichols.  Borup,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  E.  O.  Benthacen.  retired. 

Donna  J.  Gross,  Calumet,  Minn,  in  plaoe 
of  P.  P  Prelce,  retired. 

Dorothy  R.  Johnson,  Obeen.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  S.  E.  Brooker,  retired. 

Howard  C.  Bichhom.  Hill  City.  Miim,  in 
place  of  Zelphla  Taylor,  retired. 

Delmer  J.  Larson,  Hills,  Minn,  in  plaoe  of 
E.  M.  Scbellhouse,  retired. 

Herbert  M.  Koeter,  Pequot  Lakes.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  H.  B.  Bye,  deceased. 
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Donnell  E.  Carey,  Dawn,  Mo,  in  place  of 
Mabel  Cunningham,  retired. 

Don  M.  Anderson.  Dixon.  Mo.,  in  place  of 
J.  D.  Elklns,  deceased. 

Harry  L.  Hlbbard,  Gilliam,  Mo,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Payne,  retired. 

Everette  A.  Westfall,  Hlgbee,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  G.  M.  Lenhart,  resigned. 

Robert  H.  Horlne.  Norborne.  Mo,  in  place 
of  M.  O.  Kenton,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Moseley.  RothvUle,  Mo,  in  plaoe 
of  M.  E.  Vassar,  resigned. 

Genoa  E.  Williams,  Sellgman,  Mo,  in  place 
of  B.  P.  MltcheU,  retired. 

Harry  H.  Forman,  Shelbyvllle,  Mo,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Kaylor,  deceased. 

Sylvester  H.  Brinker,  VUla  Ridge,  Mo,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Disharoon,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Hunt,  Wheatland.  Mo,  in  place 
of  c.  E.  Kleck,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Wlllard  W.  Wilde.  Bainville.  Mont.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Coulston.  deceased. 

Amelia  E.  Gerdts.  Garrison.  Mont,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Welch,  removed. 

Walter  R.  Richards,  Hall,  Mont,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Morse,  retired. 

Prank  P.  Pisk,  Terry,  Mont,  in  place  of 
a.  L.  Buckingham,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Ralph  E.  Sklllman,  Alnsworth,  Nebr,  in 
place  of  Salem  Abraham,  retired. 

Mildred  M.  Helkes.  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  H.  C.  Paquin,  retired. 

George  A.  Fenske,  Jr.,  Dunbar,  Nebr,  in 
place  of  H.  H.  Ottens,  transferred. 

Bryce  E.  Heckman,  Hickman,  Nebr.,  in  plaoe 
Of  Samuel  Broekema,  retired. 

WUmer  G.  Tollefsen,  Kearney,  Nebr..  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Boyd,  resigned. 

Sheldon  B.  Mitchell,  Nehawka,  Nebr,  tn 
place  of  D.  E.  Waldo,  resigned. 

Quintin  L.  Nicholas,  Palmer.  Nebr,  in  place 
Of  Lafe  Slmonson,  retired. 

Donald  C.  GUlham,  Sidney.  N^>r,  in  place 
of  D.  R.  fihlpman,  removed. 


Bester  L.  Files,  Ackerman.  Miss, 
of  X.  M  Commander,  retired. 

Andy  J.  Becker,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
place  of  F.  L  Herlihy,  retired. 

Calvin  J.  Meaders,  Hickory,  Miss, 
of  E.  M.  Hen  ton,  retired. 

Dan  C.  McNelU,  McMelli.  Miss, 
of  J.  O.  Dexter,  retired. 

John  T.  Miller,  MyrUe.  Miss..  In 
H.  P.  Mcgglnson,  transferred. 

Fred  D.  Rogers,  Nettleton,  Miss., 
of  J.  C.  Young,  transferred. 

Ola  L.  McMath.  Sldon.  Miss,  in 
J.  S.  Oefoore.  retired. 

Missouat 

BasseU  S.  Bay,  Adrian.  Mo,  in  place  of 
D.  L.  Davis,  transferred. 

Doyle  L.  Soott,  Armstrong,  Mo,  in  place 
of  E.  W.  Mott,  retired. 

Stanley  H.  Jarvls,  Belgrade.  Mo,  In  place 
of  Belva  Maxwell,  retired. 

Bernlce  W.  Holloway.  Bragg  City,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Hogue.  Sr.,  retired. 

James  R.  McKnlght,  Calhoun.  Ma.  in  place 
of  M.  R.  Fewel,  retired. 

diaries  A.  Barron,  ClarksviHe,  Mo,  in  place 
of  K.  C.  Patton,  retired. 


Edwin  F.  Locke,  Amherst,  N.  H,  In  place  of 
V.  P.  Brine,  retired. 

David  R.  Elder.  Dublin,  N.  H.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  French,  retired. 

PhlUp  M.  Clark.  Marlixnx),  N.  H,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Croteau.  retired. 

Allan  H.  MacDougall,  Milan.  N.  H,  In  place 
of  T.  N.  Taytor,  retired. 

Josephine  B.  Larson.  Newtnuy,  H.  H..  in 
place  of  G.  T.  Berglund,  resigned. 

Arthur  J.  Denault,  Plaistow,  N.  H,  in  place 
of  H.  W.  lAdd,  retired. 

Leroy  P.  Bamhart.  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  in 
place  of  B.  W.  Ray,  resigned. 

WiilUm  P.  Haskell,  Wilmot  FUt.  R.  H,  in 
place  of  P.  B.  Cutler. 


George  M.  Durco,  Fort  Lee.  H.  J,  in  place 
of  D.  A.  Skelley,  retired. 

Leslie  J.  Sherwood,  Haworth.  N.  i..  in 
place  of  B.  W.  Shaw,  resigned. 

Timothy  J.  Plynn.  Uvlngston,  M.  J.,  in 
place  of  W.  M.  Camer.  retired. 

Ouido  V.  Mareoccl,  Osbornsville.  R.  J.,  in 
place  of  G.  T.  Osborn,  retired. 

Prank  Magin.  Jr,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J., 
tn  plaoe  of  J.  V.  R.  Nlchol,  retired. 

mw  Msxioo 

Clyde  B.  Lee,  Gallup,  N.  Mez,  In  plaoe  of 

Dominic  Rolle,  deoeaeed. 

Sibyl  S.  Griffin,  Reserve,  N.  Mez,  in  plaoe 
oC  Irene  Oraham.  resigned. 

NZW   TOXK 

Lelghton  C.  Austin,  Alfred  Station,  H.  T., 
In  place  of  L.  W.  Palmlter,  transferred. 

Merrltt  Pember  Newberry.  Canastota.  H.  T., 
in  place  of  L.  J.  Williams,  deceased. 

Ralph  Seaman  Lansing,  Cartleton  on  Hud- 
son, N.  Y,  in  place  of  R.  C.  Kilmer,  resigned. 
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Clarence  H.  Taber.  Cato,  N.  T..  In  place  of 
D.  J.  Herrlngton,  retired. 

Frederick  L.  Olflord,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  T., 
In  place  of  K.  O.  Bement,  retired. 

Hampton  B.  Scofleld,  Cold  Spring,  N.  T.,  in 
place  of  B.  W.  Schatzle,  resigned. 

Clifford  S.  Kloos,  Crown  Point,  N.  T.,  In 
place  of  H.  S.  Peck,  retired. 

Paul  E.  Wamp,  Jr.,  DansviUe,  N.  T..  In  place 
of  C.  C,  Curry,  retired. 

Wallace  M.  Whitley,  Ellisburg,  N.  T..  In 
place  of  James  Dick,  removed. 

Gordon     Raymond     Shepardson,     Elmlra. 
N.  Y.,  In  place  of  C.  J.  O'Connell,  retired. 

James  George  Dougall,  Evans  Brills,  N.  Y.. 
In  place  of  I.  H.  Crysler,  retired. 

Heber  Ashley,  Jr..  Grand  Island,  N.  T..  in 
place  of  E.  T.  Sheehan,  resigned. 

Ella  B.  Slemerllng.  Granite  Springs,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  C.  F.  Klingensteln,  deceased. 

Lillian  E.  Call.  Great  Bend.  N.  Y.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Humes,  retired. 

Anthony  J.  Wlrmusky,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  H.  V.  Allen,  retired. 

Joseph  F.  Clark,  Hughsonvllle,  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  Fred  Churchill,  retired. 

Harriet  M.  Cole.  Hurleyvllle,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Toohey.  deceased. 

Everett  W.  Mussen,  Keesevllle,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  E.  A.  Laundree.  deceased. 

Nicholas  W.  Toborg.  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  G.  Winans,  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Milllcker.  Mahopac  Falls.  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  O.  W.  Millicker.  deceased. 

Ronald  T.  Murphy.  Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  In 
place  of  F.  D.  Kurd,  retired. 

Anna  L.  Butcher,  North  Chili,  N.  T..  in 
place  of  M.  L.  McNees.  resigned. 

Frank  LaVlgne,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  A.  O.  McLellan.  removed. 

James  Norton  Engleson.  Ontario,  N.  T.,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Casey,  retired. 

Harrison  M.  Fairbanks.  Portville,  N.  T.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Cronln.  retired. 

George  A.  Outteraon,  Rensselaer  Fails,  N.  Y., 
In  place  of  M.  L.  Jenkins,  retired. 

Florence  R.  Buckley,  Rosendale.  N.  Y.,  in 
place  of  Marie  Lamb,  resigned. 

James  Joseph  Barry,  St.  James,*  N.  Y..  in 
place  of  T.  V.  Sullivan,  removed. 

Robert  L.  Bower,  Sanborn,  N.  Y.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Kline,  resigned. 

George  J.  F.  Secor.  Scarborough.  N.  T.,  in 
place  of  O.  O.  Fountain,  retired. 

Nina  B.  Dlckerson,  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  A.  A.  Sherman,  retired. 

Roy  G.  Peterson,  Southampton,  N.  T..  in 
place  of  E.  W.  Wolf,  retired. 

Harvle  Coleman.  Sununltvllle.  N.  Y..  In 
place  of  W.  C.  Budd,  retired. 

NOBTH   CABOUKA 

Carlyle  P.  Matheson,  Andrews,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  Galusha  PuUium,  removed. 

James  R.  Frady,  Candler,  N.  C,  In  place  of 

B.  E.  Brenton.  resigned. 

John  H.  Hufton,  Creswell,  N.  C,  in  place 
of  E.  S.  Woodley,  deceased. 

Clifton  W.  Crispe,  Cullowhee.  N.  C,  in 
place  of  B.  B.  Long,   retired. 

William  B.  Mayhew,  Davidson,  N.  C.  in 
place  of  S.  T.  Stough,  deceased. 

Clemmle  E.  Norris,  East  Spencer,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  M.  T.  Mason,  retired. 

John  L.  Pippin,  Fremont.  N.  C,  in  place  of 

C.  G.  Pike,  deceased. 

James  E.  Stack.  Harmony,  N.  C.  in  place 
of  Ovid  Pullen.  retired. 

Ruth  T.  Smith.  Havelock,  N.  C.  Offlce 
established  January  1, 1057. 

Junius  W.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Henderson.  N.  C, 
In  place  of  W.  C.  Stalnback,  retired. 

Carl  L.  Talley,  Highlands,  N.  C.  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Potts,  retired. 

Prank  Conder,  Jr.,  Indian  Trail,  N.  C,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Orr,  retired. 

Janxes  P.  Inman.  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  McAm,  retired. 


». 


Norman   A.   Randall,   Leicester, 
place  of  M.  H.  Current,  retired. 

Franklin  R.  Frlsby,  Marshall.  N.-  C. 
Of  Grace  Freeman,  retired. 

Azer  Dow  Baucom,  Sr.,  Monroe, 
place  of  S.  H.  Lee.  resigned. 

Robert  Kelly  Montague.  Newport, 
place  of  L.  A.  Mann,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Small.  Sophia,  N.  C. 

D.  R.  Bulla,  retired. 
Lloyd  J.  Parrish,  Swansboro,  N.  C, 

of  R.  E.  Stanley,  removed. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Donald  G.  Paul,  Arthur,  N.  Dak.,  ix 

E.  B.  Scott,  retired. 
Edward  J.  Zlman,  Dodge.  N.  Dak 

of  M.  E.  Goetz,  deceased. 
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James  G.   Maddox,  Ponca 
place  of  P.  S.  Badaml,  deceased 
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Robert  N.   Croskey,  Amsterdam, 
place  of  L.  M.  Helphinstine.  retlre<  . 

Paul  R.  Day,  Atwater,  Ohio,  in 
E.  C.  HlUyer.  retired. 

Arthur  E.  HIU.  Batavla.  Ohio,  In 
C.  S.  Coyle.  deceased. 

James  F.  Braig,   Buckeye  Lake, 
place  of  K.  W.  Lowrey.  removed. 

Carl  I.  Moser.  CrldersvlUe.  Ohio,  In 
Fred  Relchelderf  er.  retired. 

John  W.  Watson.  Deshler,  Ohio, 
of  T.  B.  King,  retired. 

Paul  L.  Burkholder,  Edon,  Ohio, 
of  P.  W.  Burkhardt,  retired. 

Martin  Marshall  Miller.  Franklin, 
place  of  H.  E.  Mills,  transferred. 

Ralph    J.    Huff,    Frederlcktown. 
place  of  W.  M.  Doll,  retired. 

Paxil  L.  Sailor,  Jackson   Center, 
place  of  R.  E.  Elliott,  transferred. 

Ralph  Eugene  Bresbach,  Kingston^ 
place  of  A.  D.  Etter,  transferred. 

Edward  Seymour  Ulliun,  Lebanon, 
place  of  C.  S.  Earnhart,  retired. 

Luster  M.  Barlow,  Liberty  Center, 
place  of  P.  L.  Seitz,  deceased. 

Howard  M.  Lawrence.  Long  Bottom,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  C.  C.  Marcinko.  transfenjed. 

Frances  M.  DeFosset.  Loveland,  jOhlo.  in 
place  of  R.  V.  Tracy,  resigned. 

Harold  Ralph  Thompson,  McDermOtt.  Ohio. 
In  place  of  W.  R.  Shaw,  deceased. 

John  B.  Glbbs.  Mldvale.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
D.  F.  Dinger,  deceased. 

John  B.  Carr,  Jr..  Monclova.  Ohlol  in  place 
of  C.  F.  Metzger.  retired. 

8.  Eleanor  N.  Cope,  Neffs,  Ohio,  Ii^  place  of 
R.  E.  Jackson,  deceased. 

Estella  E.  Ford,  New  Weston.  Ohloi  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Slngleman.  transferred. 

Lllla  M.  McAfee.  OwensvlUe.  Ohlo^  In  place 
of  C.  A.  Fetter,  retired. 

Luther  L.  Burnett.  Patriot,  OhloJ  in  place 
of  Alice  Clark,  retired. 

Raymond  L.  Brooks,  Plymouth, 
place  of  C.  E.  Sourwlne.  retired. 

Margaret  A.  Stanford,  Randolph, 
place  of  M.  F.  North,  removed. 

Philip  Milton  Tozzer.  Ross.  OhloJ  in  place 
of  J.  C.  Guard,  retired. 

Dale  L.  McDonald,  RushvlUe,  Ohl(^  in  place 
of  H.  B.  Morehead,  retired. 

John    L.    Zimmerman,    Seaman, 
place  of  T.  F.  Short,  retired. 

Lester  L.  Steams,   Sherrodsville, 
place  of  C.  A.  Belknap,  transferred. 

Ray  D.  Hall,  St.  Clalrsville,  Ohio,  lii  place  of 
D.  S.  Sbia,  resigned. 

Thomas  A.  Brasrshaw,  Tlpp  City,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  N.  Wenzlau,"  retired. 

Kathryn  B.  Thomas,  Valley  City,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  E.  Arlck,  retired. 

Helen  L.  Pratt,  Woodstock,  Ohio,  m  place  of 
P.  B.  Hlldreth,  retired.  , 

OKLAHOMA  I 

Thomas  H.  Henderson,  Fort  Cobb]  Okla..  in 
place  (tf  W.  S.  Bird,  transferred. 

Walter  G.  Enfield.  Jefferson,  Oklai  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Amlck,  retired. 
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Ivan  A.  Olsen,  Madras,  Oreg.,  in  place  of 
G.  W.  Dee,  removed.  I 

Harley  D.  Naas,  Myrtle  Cree^,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  Bryan  Dieckman.  transferred. 

Irvin  Lewis  Wence.  North  Plains,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  G.  R.  Sandford,  removecl. 

Bemlce  I.  White,  Parkdale,  Oijeg..  in  place 
of  A.  L.  Boe,  retired.  J 

Joseph  D.  McKay,  St.  Paul,  Oaeg.,  in  place 
of  G.  P.  Connor,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Ruby  A.  Keller,  Vida,  Oreg.,  Iln  place  of 
W.  C.  Keller,  deceased.  ! 

John  L.  Shetterly,  Willaminti.  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  Esther  Fawk.  retired.  | 

PENNSYLVANIA         I 

Eugene  Linton  Sohn,  Ambrldge,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Goerman,  decease^. 

Francis  C.  UfOeman,  Bakerst^wn,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Heckert,  retired. 

Walter  H.  Grler,  Sr.,  Beaver  Brook,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  McNeils,  retired. 

Thomas  G.  Nestor,  Brownfleld,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  G.  Shaw,  resigned. 

Don  A.  Ducoeur.  Charlerol.  I>a..  in  place 
of  G.  H.  Smith,  retired. 

Vida  C.  Rodham,  Chinchilla,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Habeeb.  resigned. 

John  G.  Davidson.  Qhrlstlana.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Rvissell.  retired. 

Albert  Thomas.  Clarksburg,  ]  ^..  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Henry,  removed. 

James  George  Lindsay,  Cochj 'anvllle,  Pa., 
in  place  of  T.  C.  Perron,  retired 

George  D.  Headrlck,  Colver,  1  *».,  in  place 
of  D.  C.  Felghner,  retired. 

Ethel  J.  Nelson,  Cooperstown,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  K.  McDanlel,  deceased. 

James  H.  Hulak,  Danboro,  Pa ,  In  place  of 
S.  8.  Myers,  resigned. 

Walter  J.  Alphln.  Douglass^  lUe.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Becker,  retired. 

Mae  A.  Kester.  East  Texas.  1  >a..  in  place 
Of  O.  V.  Butz.  deceased. 

Robert  A.  Bushyeager.  Glrard.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  R.  F.  Rick,  retired. 

French  Cason.  Sr..  Oreensburg  Pa.,  in  plao* 
of  M.  M.  Hughes,  removed. 

Robert  L.  Allen.  Grove  City.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G.  d.  Bower,  deceased. 

Victor  R.  Alderfer,  Harleysvllle  Pa.,  in  place 
of  W.  E.  Schlssler,  resigned. 

WUUam  J.  Stlvlson,  Homer  pity.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Kinter,  retired,    j 

Edmund  B.  Hebrank,  Jeann^te.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Hoffman,  resignefi. 

John  W.  Aungst.  Jr..  Limdis|rllle,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Orube.  deceased.i 

Bertye  A.  Boorse.  Montgomerivllle.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Chapnaan.  retired.] 

NeUie  A.  Fish,  Nelson,  Pa.,  In  ^lace  of  M.  M. 
Leonard,  retired.  | 

Marlon  J.  Brown,  Oxford,  Pal  In  place  of 
R.  C.  Moore,  resigned.  [ 

Everett  WiUard  Anderson,  pj»rt  Allegany, 
Pa.,  In  place  of  M.  C.  Teater,  r^ired. 

Orpha  G.  Leltzel,  Richfield,  ^a..  in  place 
of  J.  H.  Snyder,  resigned.  I 

George  F.  Yedlicka.  Rlllton.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  D.  H .  Baughman ,  retired . 

John  M.  Fox.  Shanksvllle.  Pai.  in  place  of 
G.  J.  Allen,  removed.  I 

Reno  Uncoln  Moeier.  Jr.,  Smock,  Pa„  in 
place  of  Bessie  Havlichek,  retire^ 

James  W.  Sullivan,  Snow  ffiioe.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  M.  OillUand.  retired^ 

Horace  S.  Glover,  Starrucca,  k>a.,  in  place 
of,  G.   E.   Carpenter,   resigned,  j 

Paul  Eugene  Rlbble,  Stlllwiter,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  H.  M.  Smith,  resigned. 

Edgar  S.  Babp,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  Ua  place  of  B. 
S.  Happel,  retired.  { 

Charles  W.  Snyder,  Thomasyille,  Pa„  in 
place  of  C.  D.  Wltman,  retired. 


Sophie  D.  Sclplone,  Tire  Hill, 
of  Pauline  Strozak,  resigned. 


Pa.,  in  place 
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Richard  Xdwin  Stiell.  Towanda,  Pa.,  la 
place  of  Rosanna  McGee.  retired. 

Noah  W.  Nase,  Tylersport,  Pa.,  to  place  of 
M.  K.  Leister,  resigned. 

Richard  E.  BayrcB.  Willow  Street.  Pa.,  !n 
place  of  Florence  Layman,  deceased. 

FUXXTO    KZCO 

Oscar  Rios  Santiago,  CorcMal.  P.  B..  la 
place  of  A.  M.  Bou.  retired. 

■OTTTH  CABOUHA 

Charles  A.  Bvana.  AnderacMi,  8.  C.  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Oalnes.  retired. 

SalUe  M.  Holllns.  Beaufort.  8.  C.  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Hall,  retired. 

Daniel  M.  McCasklll.  Camden.  8.  C.  in 
place  of  Benton  Sheom,  deceased. 

Joe  H.  Olltner.  Jr.,  Chester,  S.  C,  to  place 
of  C.  C.  Wilkes,  retired. 

James  B.  Miles.  Coward.  8.  C.  In  place  of 
T.  J.  Lynch,  deceased. 

Lou  Ann  Wilder.  Hemtogway.  8.  C,  in  place 
of  W.  T.  Hemingway,  retired. 

Robert  Morris  Clayton.  Laurens,  8.  C.  to 
place  of  M.  J.  Simpson,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Rutland.  Rion.  8.  C,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  Blair,  retired. 

SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

Milton  H.  Collmann,  Isabel,  S.  Dak.,  to 
place  of  M.  J.  Matthews,  retired. 

Fred  H.  Knudsen.  Vlborg.  8.  Dak.,  in  place 
Of  C.  A.  Hattervlg,  transferred. 

TCNNESSEK 

Charles  B.  Gray.  Afton,  Tenn.,  to  place 
of  R.  V.  Kamert,  retired. 

Harold  N.  Tldwell.  Bon  Aqua,  Tenn.,  to 
place  of  A.  J.  Frailer,  resigned. 

Elmer  J.  Atkinson,  Clarkrange.  Tenn..  in 
place  of  E.  M.  Peters,  retired. 

Opal  B.  Wilkinson.  FayettevlUe.  Tenn.,  to 
place  of  R.  F.  Buchanan,  retired. 

Keith  L.  Patterson,  FriendsvlUe,  Tenn.,  to 
place  of  C.  K.  McDowell,  resigned. 

Eugene  8.  Mitchell,  Limestone.  Tenn..  to 
place  of  H.  B.  Gillespie,  retired. 

Thomas  Harold  WUaon.  Madison.  Tenn.. 
to  place  of  D.  I.  Hugglns,  resigned. 

William  Hal  Redmond,  Maury  City.  Tenn., 
to  place  of  H.  B.  Rlddlck.  retired. 

Erma  J.  Hall.  Mayland,  Tenn..  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Phillips,  resigned. 

John  C.  Hamilton.  Pikeville.  Tenn..  to  place 
of  Cecil  Hltchcoz.  transferred. 

TEXAS 

Jake  Fortenberry,  Adrian.  Tex.,  to  place 
of  A.  J.  Witt,  resigned. 

Gwynn  A.  Boewell.  Athens,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  E.  M.  Jackson,  transferred. 

Jean  M.  Bamhart.  Gaqtus,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  L.  O.  Cleveland,  resigned. 

Thomas  D.  McManua,  Channelview.  Tex.. 
In  place  of  L.  L.  Bradley,  Sr..  deceased. 

James  Ray  Moore.  Clarendon.  Tex.,  to  place 
of  J.  c.  Estlack.  retired. 

D.  L.  Stoker,  Jr..  Crowley,  Tex^  to  place  of 
R.  H.  Chapman,  retired. 

Frances  M  Harvey,  Fort  Davis,  Ttex.,  to 
place  of  J.  W.  Kemp,  removed. 

EtU  L.  Chamberlain.  Goree,  Tex,,  to  place 
of  C.  R.  Chamberlato,  deceased. 

Uoyd  V.  KeUer.  Lacoste.  Tex,  to  place  of 
A.  E.  Jungmann.  retired. 

Darren  R.  Sherman.  Leander,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  J.  S.  Cluck,  resigned. 

Billy  Wayne  Newman,  Moody.  Tex.,  to  place 
of  C.  C.  Canuteson,  retired. 

Jamea  M.  SuUins.  Oglesby,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  James  Everett,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Homer  B.  Oopeland.  Palmer.  Tex.,  to  place 
of  H.  M.  Culpepper,  retired. 

Helen  R.  Blggerstaff,  Pierce,  Tex.,  to  place 
of  E.  D.  Parmer,  retired. 

Carl  F.  Baumgartner.  Refugio.  Tex.,  to  place 
of  O.  E.  Warren,  deceased. 

William  A.  Parek,  Schulenburg,  Tfcx.,  In 
place  of  P.  L.  Hersik,  retired. 


Jake  R.  Oemere.  Sierra  Rlanca>  Tex.,  in 
place  of  O.  C.  Stephens,  retired. 

na  B.  Hulme.  Stowell.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
Ethel  Miller,  retired. 

Vivian  L.  McJOllfott,  Terminal,  Tw..  In 
place  of  B.  J.  Beene.  resigned. 

WlUlam  H.  Sunmiers,  Trenton.  Tex.,  to 
place  ot  W.  J.  Buff,  retired. 

Horace  M.  Camp.  Whitney.  Tex.,  to  place 
Of  M.  E.  Herrtngton,  transferred. 

UTAH 

Rulon  S.  Wood,  Cedar  City,  Utah,  to  fAaoe 
Of  G.  L.  Janson,  retired. 

VZXICONT 

James  M  McCabe,  Arlington.  Vt.,  to  place 
of  I.  M.  Vaughn,  retired. 

Sadie  R.  HanUlton.  CutttogsvlUe,  Vt..  to 
place  of  D.  M.  Stewart,  deceased. 

Raymond  A.  Petelle,  Derby  Line,  Vt..  to 
place  of  A.  A.  LaFrance,  deceased. 

Lawrence  H.  Rlggs,  Htoesburg,  Vt..  to  place 
of  M  C.  McKenxie.  retired. 

VIRGINTA 

James  R.  McLearen,  Herrdon,  Va.,  to  place 
of  S.  F.  Hutchlnaon.  retired. 

James  L.  Klnzle.  Troutvllle,  Va..  to  place 
of  K.  L.  Boone,  deceased. 

WASHXNCTOH 

Harrison  H.  Holmes,  Cosmopolis.  Wash.,  to 
place  of  E.  M.  Davis,  retired. 

Lawrence  B.  Howe,  Enumclaw,  Wash.,  to 
place  of  W.  A.  Gross,  retired. 

lone  M.  Jurgens.  BLahlotus.  Wash..  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Buchanan,  retired. 

Haael  L.  Buckingham.  Mansfield,  Wash.,  to 
place  of  M.  M.  Ward,  retired. 

Lawrence  A.  Wton,  Oakesdale,  Wash.,  to 
place  of  W.  L.  McClure.  retired. 

Randall  L.  Stroud.  Puyallup.  Wash.,  to 
place  of  Andrew  Hunter,  retired. 

Joseph  Everett  Reed,  Selah.  Wash.,  to  place 
o(  L.  H.  Saiir,  retired. 

Harvey  L.  Jones.  Tacoma.  Wash.,  to  place 
of  G.  P.  Plshbxime,  retired. 

Leslie  J.  Marsh,  Wilkeson,  Wash.,  to  place 
Of  D.  B.  Hreha,  resigned. 

WEST  vncnriA 

Rex  A.  Pygman.  Hunttogton.  W.  Va..  to 
place  of  Roy  Lewis,  resigned. 

Thomas  C.  Booth,  Littleton,  W.  Va.,  to 
place  of  Arthur  Jackson,  retired. 

wiBCOnsat 

Francis  H.  Sumnlcht,  Appleton.  Wis.,  to 
place  of  S.  D.  Balllet.  retired. 

Golden  M.  Banitt.  Barron,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  C.  R.  Lawton.  deceased. 

Arthur  E.  Reid.  Boscobel.  Wis.,  In  place  of 
M.  P.  Tlerney.  deceased. 

Robert  E.  Dietrich,  Cassvllle,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  F.  H.  Kartman.  transferred. 

Lucille  M.  Radtke,  Embarrass,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  K.  F.  Baker,  deceased. 

Donald  C.  Swanson,  Lakewood,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  L.  H.  Hardebeck,  retired. 

Elmer  E.  Bressler,  Menomonle.  Wis.,  to 
place  of  C.  V.  Porter,  retired. 

Carl  F.  John.  Montello.  Wis.,  to  place  of 
C.  J.  McAfee,  removed. 

Arthur  E.  Rafferty,  Mountato,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  A.  L.  Olson,  retired. 

Ellen  M.  Schmidt,  Newton,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  H.  H.  Eberhardt,  retired. 

Harold  A.  Wendt,  Owen,  Wis.,  to  place  of 
R.  C.  Graham,  retired. 

Ruben  G.  Duchow.  Potter.  Wis..  In  place  of 
O.  A.  Kasper,  deceased. 

Valenttoe  H.  Habel.  Ripon,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  W.  J.  Amend,  deceased. 

Vaughn  W.  Biles.  Stockholm.  Wis.,  to  place 
of  M.  E.  Johnson,  deceased. 

Leroy  H.  Graves,  Sullivan,  Wis.,  to  place 
of  K.  G.  Lynch,  retired. 

Marcella  M.  Wllke.  Zachow.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  W.  J.  Krell.  failed  to  return  from  military 
duty. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13,  1^8 

The  Hoaae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  C.  Jutt.  director,  Lithuanian 
affairs.  Knights  of  Lithuania.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  ever 
present  before  us,  we  adore  Thee  as  our 
creator  and  sovereign  master  and  we 
give  Thee  thanks  for  the  innumerable 
blessings  of  freedom  which  Thou  hast 
given  us. 

O  Heavenly  Father,  source  of  all  an- 
thority,  we  humbly  beg  Thee  to  look 
down  with  paternal  solicitude  upon  these 
Thy  servants,  the  Members  of  this  au- 
gust body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  Grant  them, 
in  whom  Thou  hast  placed  Thy  authori- 
ty, the  wisdom  by  which,  fortified  in  their 
deliberations  by  the  inspirations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  the  construc- 
tive influences  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  among  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent and  for  the  attainment  of  peace  by 
those  who  unjustly  are  being  denied  it. 

O  E%emal  Father,  source  of  all  free- 
dom, regard  with  benign  favor  the  suf- 
ferings and  the  hardships  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  Please  hear  oin-  prayer 
ttiat  precious  freedom,  to  which  all  na- 
tions have  an  inalienable  right  and 
which  comes  to  nations  living  in  har- 
mony and  friendliness,  may  soon  come 
once  again  to  her.  Through  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  m-oceedings  of 
Monday,  February  10, 1958.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratcliford. 
one  of  Ills  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that,  on  the  following  dates, 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  February  11.  1958: 

H.  R.  S938.  An  act  to  amend  section  812 
(e)  (1)  (D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939  with  respect  to  certato  decedents  who 
were  adjudged  tocompetent  before  April  2. 
1948; 

H.  R.  77S2.  An  act  to  amend  section  223  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  so  that  It  will  apply 
to  taxable  years  ending  In  1954  to  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1839  applies; 

H.  R.  8216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prevent  unjust 
enrichment  by  precluding  refunds  ot  alcohol 
and  tobacco  taxes  to  persons  who  have  not 
borne  the  tUtlmate  burden  of  the  tax; 

H.  R.  8865.  An  act  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certato  collected  taxes; 

H.  R.  90S5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
basis  of  stock  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
restricted  stock  options  after  the  death  of 
the  employee;  and 

H.  R.  10146.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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On  February  la.  1SS8: 

H.  R.  9739.  An  act  to  authorise  tbe  Pecre- 
tary  of  tixe  Air  Force  to  eetabllab  and  develop 
certain  Installations  for  the  national  bccu- 
rity,  and  to  confer  certain  authority  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
and 

H.  J.  Bes.  533.  Joint  reeolutlon  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  and  for 
other  piurposes. 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  ljD57. 
DWIGHT  D.  EiSENH<iwnt. 
Tbx  Whztb  House.  February  It.  1958. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AFPROPRIATION.  1959 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  vmtll  mid- 
night Friday,  February  14,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  biU. 


MARGIE  C.  STEWART 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  266)  for  the  relief  of  Margie  C. 
Stewart,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.  R.  8038),  for  the  relief  of 
Margie  C.  Stewart;  that  If  and  when  such 
bUl  Is  retiimed  by  the  President,  the  action 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  In 
signing  such  bill  Is  hereby  rescinded;  and 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in 
the  reenroUment  of  such  blU  to  make  the 
following  changes:  On  page  1,  line  9  of  the 
House  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  ",  such  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  at  the  rate  received  on 
the  date  of  removal  less  any  amounts  earned 
by  her  through  other  employnient  during 
such  period  or  paid  to  her  as  unemployment 
compensation." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION.  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1957— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13,  Public  Law  806,  80th  Con- 
gress, I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  report  of 


AMENDING  THE  NATURAL  O/  S  ACT 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  tny  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  certain  resolutions  retarding 
H.  R.  6790  and  H.  R.  6791,  amenAng  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  and  that  the  Speaker 
refer  these  resolutions  to  the  proper 
committee.     J 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oljectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ii  recent 
days,  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
in  opposition  to  the  bills,  H.  R.  6V90  and 
H.  R.  6791,  which  proposes  to  amtend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  i 

Included  in  the  opposition  to  tills  pro- 
posed legislation  are  three  reaplutions 
from  cities  in  my  district.  | 

One  is  Resolution  9236,  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hamilton,  fl)hio.  on 
February  5.  1958.  J 

The  second  is  an  infoimal  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Commissioa  of  the 
City  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  on  Jantiary  29, 
1958.  ! 

The  third  is  Resolution  635,  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  or  Miai  lisbui-g. 
Ohio,  on  February  4, 1958. 

I  ask  that  you  receive  these  res  olutions 
and  refer  them  to  the  proper  coi^imittee. 


ton  Carver — ^names  with  whicn  all  of  us 
are  familiar.  Just  as  important  are  the 
more  subtle  contributions  which  have 
been  so  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
national  patterns  that  they  ar^  identified 
the  world  over  as  "Americaiil."  such  as 
our  music,  our  dance.  i 

During  Negro  History  Week  this  year, 
February  14  has  been  set  aside  as  Proud 
American  Day,  so  designated  jby  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Neg^o  Life  and 
History.  The  association  h|i8  set  two 
goals  for  this  day:  First,  it  hopes  to 
stimulate  pride  in  the  greati  American 
heritage  of  all  our  people;  an^,  secondly, 
to  reiterate  the  examples  of  American 
Negroes  of  history  who  overcome  far 
greater  difScultles  than  exist  today  to 
make  their  considerable  contributions. 
The  emphasis  here  is  on  resiionsibilities 
of  citizenship  and  the  enlighienment  of 
all  our  youth  toward  imderstanding  their 
heritage.  Knowledge  is  needed  to  replace 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  an(J  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Negto  life  and 
History  is  to  be  commended  tfor  its  role 
as  "'the  witness  of  the  past,  th0  instructor 
of  the  present,  and  the  moE(itor  to  the 
future." 


oDj9cuon  ' 
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THE  WITNESS  OP  THE  PAST,  "tHE  IN- 
STRUCTOR OP  THE  PRESENT.  AND 
THE  MONITOR  TO  THE  FUtURE 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speakea.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RooseveotJ  may 
address  the  House  for  1  miniite  and 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.     { 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemapi  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  thait  Febru- 
ary 9  through  the  16th  is  Negra(  History 
Week.  The  second  week  of  February  has 
been  observed  as  such  in  many  cc  mmuni- 
ties  throughout  the  United  Sta  es  since 
1926  when  the  late  historian.  Garter  G. 
Woodson,  persuaded  the  Nation  that  the 
significant  accomplishments  of  t  le  Negro 
in  all  areas  of  our  American!  culture 
should  be  more  widely  recognized. 

Observance  of  Negro  History  I  Week  is 
not  designed  to  lend  assistance  to  those 
who  would  rip  the  national  social  struc- 
ture apart  in  slivers  of  ethniq  groups, 
each  competing  with  the  other  in  worship 
of  its  own  heroes.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  a  device  to  inform  all  Americais  of  far 
too  little  known  contributions  c*  Ameri- 
can Negroes  to  the  Nation's  pa^. 

These  contributions  are  not  solely  rep- 
resented by  famous  names  now  b  part  of 
the  great  American  characteristic  of  ac- 
complishment in  spite  of  handicaps — 
Benjamin  Banneker,  Frederick  l)ouglass, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  George  ^  Tashing- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE 
COAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  th^  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  <  bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speake^,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  we  celebratejd  the  150th 
birthday  of  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try to  the  first  burning  of  anthracite  coal 
in  a  grate.  All  of  the  wonders  of  our 
modem  technological  age  oould  never 
have  been  achieved  without  cpal,  and  for 
many,  many  years,  it  was  antnracite  coal 
that  was  king.  I 

There  is  a  tradition  that  between  1750 
and  1755  there  were  a  few  Itidians  near 
Nazareth,  Pa.,  w^io  knew  thai  anthracite 
or  stone  coal  would  bum. 

It  was  in  the  Wyoming  region  that 
white  men  first  discovered  anthracite  in 
1762.  In  that  year,  Parshali  Terry  and 
a  company  of  Connecticut  pioneers 
foimd  coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  near  the  present  city  of 
Wilkes -Barre.  At  that  time  anthracite 
was  called  stone  coal  because  of  the  dififl- 
culty  of  igniting  it  and  malintaining  a 
fire.  It  was  not  generally  considered  of 
much  value. 

Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkes -Barre,  em- 
ployed stone  coal  in  his  nailery  as  long 
ago  as  1788.  But  it  was  150  years  ago 
today,  on  February  11.  1808 J  that  Judge 
Fell  demonstrated  that  anth|-acite  could 
be  buimed  in  an  open  grate  "without  the 
aid  of  a  forced  draft.  He  caarled  on  his 
experiment  during  the  dead  of  night  to 
avoid  ridicule  of  his  less  fenterprlsing 
neighbors  who  had  laughed  Fat  his  per- 
sistent efforts  on  behalf  of  stone  coal. 
Judge  Fell  jotted  down  tlje  following 
memorandum: 

Blade  an  experiment  of  burning  the  com- 
mon Btone  coal  of  the  valley  In  a  common 
fireplace  in  my  house,  and  and  It  will  answer 


the  pxirpose  of  fuel,  making  a  clearer  and 
better  fire  at  lees  expense  than  burning  wood 
In  the  common  way. 

And  that  fire  kindled  the  glow  of  an- 
thracite throughout  the  world. 

Just  2  years  before  Judge  Fell's  dem- 
onstration with  stone  coal,  two  pioneer- 
ing brothers,  Abijah  and  John  Smith 
left  their  home  in  Connecticut  and  pur- 
chased land  with  coal  beds  below 
Wilkes-Barre.  They  staked  their  for- 
tune on  a  dream.  But  anthracite  was 
finding  use  in  blacksmiths'  forges  and  as 
a  domestic  fueL  Their  dream  was  com- 
ing true.  Following  Judge  Fell's  success 
with  stone  coal,  the  Smith  brothers 
sent  several  loads  of  anthracite  down  the 
Susquehanna  to  Columbia.  This  coal 
was  shipped  in  arks — strange  looking 
barges  with  diamond-shaped  bow  and 
stem.  By  1812,  the  Smith  brothers 
found  a  market  for  stone  coal  as  far 
away  as  New  York  City. 

Anthracite  was  becoming  more  widely 
known  and  accepted  and  shortly  its  use 
In  the  industrial  sphere  was  broadened 
beyond  the  blacksmith's  shop.  For  in 
1812,  anthracite  was  used  as  fuel  in  the 
iron  wire  works  of  White  and  Hazard  at 
the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  and  about  the 
same  time  in  the  rolling  mill  of  Mellon 
and  Bishop. 

It  was  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  that 
anthracite  developed  into  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  the  industrialization  of 
America.  Can  you  imagine  American 
civilization  without  Iron?  Iron  for  en- 
gines, stoves,  and  rails  for  the  miles  and 
miles  of  railways.  But  most  important 
of  all,  in  the  making  of  steel  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  girders  in  build- 
ings, ships,  bridges,  tools,  instnunents. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1833,  when 
a  Mr.  F.  W.  Geisenheimer  took  out  a 
patent  for  smelting  iron  ore  with  an- 
thracite. He  experimented  with  anthra- 
cite at  the  Valley  Furnace  near  Potts- 
ville  in  SchuylkiU  Coimty — not  too  suc- 
cessfully. However,  in  the  following 
year,  the  hot-air  blast  was  adopted  in 
this  country  and  it  became  possible  to 
use  anthracite  In  blast  furnaces.  Two 
years  later,  the  first  really  successful 
smelting  of  iron  ore  with  anthracite  in 
the  United  States  was  achieved  by 
Baughman,  Ouiteau  &  Co.  near  Mauch 
Chunk  in  1838. 120  years  ago. 

The  iron  industry  was  revolutionized 
by  the  substitution  of  anthracite  for 
charcoal.  As  long  as  charcoal  wsis  used, 
iron  furnaces  were  limited  in  size,  pro- 
ducing 2  to  4  tons  a  day.  By  utilizing 
rmthracite,  large  and  larger  furnaces 
were  possible.  By  1860,  a  nm  of  more 
than  50  tons  of  pig  iron  a  day  was  re- 
corded. In  1880,  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  entirely  with 
anthracite  coal  as  fuel.  The  center  of 
the  iron  industry  was  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Today,  with  airplanes,  railroads,  and 
busses,  we  take  for  granted  swift  trans- 
portation and  travel.  But  150  years  ago, 
roads  were  little  better  than  trails,  un- 
improved, rutty,  muddy.  Impassable  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  in  the  thaws  of  the 
spring.  The  horse,  oxcart,  and  stage- 
coach were  the  accepted  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Of  what  value  are  natural  resources 
unless  they  can  be  marketed?    In  those 
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days  to  haul  a  ton  of  merchandise  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsbxu-gh  via  turnpike 
cost  $125.  Again,  anthracite  coal  played 
a  stellar  role  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  America.  The  first  attempts  at 
providing  a  system  of  inland  navigation 
originated  in  building  canals  in  this  very 
anthracite  region  to  ship  stone-coal  to 
market.  These  waterways  marked  the 
first  great  revolution  in  our  means  of 
transportation. 

The  building  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal 
was  one  of  the  earUest  such  projects  agi- 
tated in  this  country.  Although  the 
canal  was  not  completed  until  1825,  part 
of  it  was  in  use  as  early  as  1818.  The 
first  shipments  of  coal  were  made  in 
1822.  In  that  year,  1,480  tons  were  poled 
down  the  river.  "There  were  as  yet  no 
towpaths. 

By  the  end  of  1824,  boats  were  making 
the  complete  trip  from  Pottsville  to 
Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  108  miles.  In 
1827,  2  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  the  tolls  from  shipments  of  coal 
amounted  to  $33,317.  of  a  total  of 
$58,149. 

The  largest  private  enterprise  under- 
taken in  America  up  to  that  time  was  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  On  Janu- 
ary 7.  1825,  the  subscription  books  for 
stock  of  the  company  were  op>ened  and 
all  the  stock  was  taken  up  on  that  day. 
The  purpose  of  this  canal  was  to  ship 
anthracite  from  the  Northern  Wyoming 
field  to  tidewater  at  New  York.  On  De- 
cember 5,  1828.  the  first  boats  carrying 
coal  arrived  at  Rondout  from  Honesdale. 
Anthracite  from  Pennsylvania  transport- 
ed via  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
to  New  York  and  New  England  was  one 
of  the  underljring  factors  in  establishing 
the  industrial  supremacy  those  centers 
enjoyed  for  many  years. 

Many  canals  were  built  In  the  1820'8 
and  1830's.  The  North  Branch  Canal 
connected  Wilkes-Barre  with  other  towns 
along  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  canals. 
The  first  boat  to  be  used  on  the  canal 
was  built  in  1831  and  hauled  anthracite. 
The  second  one,  the  Luzerne,  named  after 
the  Luzerne  coal  region,  was  launched 
in  1834  and  made  a  complete  trip  from 
Wilkes-Barre  to  Philadelphia  and  back 
again.  Anthracite  coal  canals  soon  gave 
way  to  the  "Iron  monsters"  of  the  new 
machine  age.  In  actual  fact,  locomotive 
engines  were  the  result  and  anthracite 
coal  the  cause;  locomotives  were  first 
used  to  move  coal. 

Our  story  now  takes  us  to  England. 
It  was  there  in  1825  that  George  Ste- 
phenson, an  engineer,  invented  the  steam 
locomotive.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Co.  sent  one  of  its  engineers,  Mr. 
Horatio  Allen,  to  England  to  purchase 
four  locomotives  for  use  in  moving  coal 
on  its  extensive  mining  properties. 
There  he  met  and  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  George  Stephenson.  Allen 
purchased  1  locomotive  from  Robert  Ste- 
phenson &  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  and  3  from 
Poster,  Rastrick  k  Co.,  of  Stourbridge. 
The  Stourbridge  Lion  arrived  first  in  the 
United  States  in  1829.  It  cost  the  com- 
pany $2,914.  On  August  8.  1829,  Mr. 
Allen,  alone,  made  the  trial  run  from 
Honesdale  to  the  present  site  of  Seeley- 
ville  and  back.  ~^  , 

Many  years  later.  Mr.  Allen  said,  !n 
speaking  of  this  historical  event,  "The 


impression  was  very  general  that  the  iron 
monster  would  break  down  the  road  or 
that  it  would  leave  the  track  at  the  curve 
and  plunge  into  the  creek.  My  reply 
was,  that  it  was  too  late  to  consider  th« 
probability  of  such  occurrences.  As  I 
placed  my  hand  on  the  throttle-valve 
handle.  I  was  undecided  whether  I  would 
move  slowly  or  with  a  fair  degree  of 
speed;  but  believing  the  road  would  prove 
safe,  and  preferring  that,  if  we  did  go 
down,  to  go  down  handsomely— I  started 
with  considerably  velocity,  passed  the 
curve  in  safety  and  was  soon  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  cheers  of  the  large  assemblage 
present." 

And  that  was  the  first  operation  of 
any  railroad  locomotive  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  need  not  underscore  the 
significance  of  this  feat  in  the  annals 
of  the  development  of  our  coxmtry.  In 
a  few  years,  the  sound  of  locomotives, 
"apuffing,  asnorting.  and  awhistling," 
were  heard  throughout  the  entire  an- 
thracite region,  and  then  way  beyond,  to 
form  the  vast  network  of  railroads  which 
we  know  today. 

Meanwhile,  in  1835  anthracite  coal  be- 
gan to  be  used  for  the  generating  of 
steam  on  ferryboats  plying  the  Hudson 
River,  displacing  wood.  Also,  in  the 
rising  railroad  industry,  anthracite  was 
burned  instead  of  wood  in  the  fireboxes 
of  the  huge  steam  locomotives.  By  the 
middle  of  the  19th  centtiry.  the  United 
States  attained  second  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  coal  production, 
with  an  annual  output  of  7  miUion  tons, 
two-thirds  of  which  was  anthracite. 

The  Civil  War  gave  great  impetus  to 
coal  mining  and  in  1864,  the  market  for 
the  first  time  absorbed  10  million  tons. 
Production  kept  climbing  higher  and 
higher,  and  by  1873  had  reached  21  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  steady  westward  march  of  the 
American  economy  meant  tremendous 
growth — expansion  in  railroads,  fac- 
tories, shipbuilding.  The  increase  in 
the  population  itself  was  enormous. 
Coal,  and  anthracite  in  particular,  was 
becoming  constantly  more  important  as 
a  soiu'ce  of  the  Nation's  power.  It  was 
truly  an  underlying  factor  in  American 
industrial  achievement.  Economic  de- 
velopments plummeted  the  United 
States  in  1899  into  first  place  as  a  coal 
producer,  even  surpassing  Great  Britain. 

Prom  1890  to  1917  anthracite  coal  was 
in  its  heyday.  .  These  were  boom  years. 
During  these  27  years  2  billion  tons  in  all 
were  dug  out  of  the  mines.  True, 
bituminous  coal  and  coke  had  already 
challenge  anthracite  in  the  smelting  of 
iron,  and  as  a  source  of  power  in  indus- 
trial plants.  But  anthracite  was  unsur- 
passed as  a  heating  fuel  in  homes,  offices, 
and  factories.  Production  advanced 
steadily.  In  1890,  almost  46»'2  million 
tons,  valued  at  more  than  $66  miUion, 
were  mined;  in  1913,  more  than  twice 
that  amount,  92  million  tons,  with  a 
value  of  $195  million,  were  extracted  from 
the  mines. 

Then  came  World  War  I.  Anthracite 
coal  miners,  working  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  the  home  front,  joined  the  ranks 
of  those  fighting  for  democracy.  More 
coal  was  needed  for  heating  homes  and 
offlces,  for  power,  for  our  allies  abroad. 
The  peak  output  of  100  million  tons 
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reached  bi  1917.  In  that  year,  IM.OOO 
men  were  employed  in  the  hard-eoal 
mines. 

Daring  these  war  years,  exports  to  our 
needy  allies  abroad  mounted,  m  1914 
more  than  4.2  million  tons  were  shipped 
overseas.  The  1917  total — more  than  6 
million  tons — scored  a  record  up  to  that 
time. 

The  patriotic  call  to  duty  was  no  novel- 
ty to  anthracite.  Before  talk  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  successful  commercialization 
of  hard  coal  was  hardly  more  than  a 
whisper,  anthracite  had  played  a  part  in 
the  War  for  Independence.  In  1778  the 
first  shipments  of  anthracite  or  stone 
coal  was  made  from  what  is  now  the 
hard-coal  region  to  the  arsenal  at  Car- 
lisle. Pa.  This  coal  was  then  used  sis  fuel 
in  the  manufactvu^  of  arms  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  legend  tells  us  that  at 
Valley  Forge,  famous  for  the  winter  of 
1776,  stone  coal  or  anthracite  was  burned 
in  the  forge. 

Following  the  lush  war  period,  an- 
thracite production  fell  off  during  the 
twenties  although  in  1923  more  than  93 
million  tons  were  mined.  Value  wise, 
the  inflation  of  the  twenties  meant  good 
returns.  The  best  year,  1923,  saw  the 
value  of  anthracite  soar  to  an  all  time 
high  of  almost  $507  million.  During 
the  thirties  anthracite  mining  really 
slumped. 

Some  of  the  biggest  headlines  in  coal 
news  were  made  during  the  1920's  and 
1930's  by  mechanization.  Since  then  use 
of  machinery  has  gone  on  at  a  great 
pace.  In  1890,  1  miner  with  his  own  2 
arms  turned  out  1%  tons  of  coal  a  day. 
Today,  with  the  aid  of  a  third  arm,  ma- 
chinery, 1  miner  produces  4V4  tons. 
More  and  more  coal  is  being  recovered 
from  coal  seams  near  the  surface.  These 
are  called  strip  mines.  Naturally,  ma- 
chinery can  be  utilized  far  more  easily 
than  in  deep  mines.  In  strip  mining 
coal,  power  shovels  or  bulldozers  are 
used  to  remove  surface  soil.  Coal  Is  re- 
covered from  the  exposed  layers  by  drill- 
ing and  blasting,  and  may  then  be  me- 
chanically loaded.  The  most  recent  esti- 
mates available  indicate  that  almost  36 
percent  of  anthracite  was  mined  in  this 
way  from  strip  pits.  In  1925  only  3  per- 
cent of  production  of  hard  coal  came 
from  these  surface  mines. 

The  story  of  mechanical  loading  of  coal 
Is  much  the  same.  Almost  one-half  of 
all  anthracite  mined  today  is  mechani- 
cally loaded.  In  1927.  31  years  ago.  3 
percent  was  loaded  by  machines  and  aU 
the  rest,  by  arduous  hand  labor. 

High  productivity  is  among  several 
factors  which  have  combined  to  achieve 
high  wages.  Pay  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  ranks  ve^  favorably  among 
American  industries. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  for  us  not  to 
realize  that  anthracite  mining  has  be- 
come a  so-called  mature  industry. 
Throughout  the  century  and  a  half  of  its 
existence,  the  anthracite  industry  has 
met  with  ups  and  downs.  World  War 
n  breathed  new  life  into  the  anthracite 
industry.  The  top  production  year  was 
1944  when  almost  64  million  tons  were 
minied.  Because  of  postwar  demands, 
194*^  and  1948  were  good  years,  too. 
Sih«e  then,  output  has  fallen  off.    Last 
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year,  anthracite  production  wai  valued 
at  $212  millions.  But  surely  such  an  in- 
dustry has  a  future.  ' 

Much  effort  is  being  dlrecteq  toward 
finding  new  uses  for  anthraci^.  One 
company  is  producing  coke  by  mixing 
anthracite  with  some  bituminoifs.  This 
could  mean  that  anthracite  may  stage  a 
comeback  in  blast  furnaces  an^  found- 
ries. In  the  chemical  field,  arjthracite 
can  be  used  to  produce  ammciila  and 
certain  alcohols.  Also,  syntheac  gaso- 
line from  anthracite  is  anothor  possi- 
bility. I 

But  most  important  of  all  is  ihe  bat- 
tle for  our  natural  resources,  with  no 
thought  of  posterity,  we  have  axploited 
ova  natural  wealth,  source  of  power,  heat 
and  light,  lavishly  and  wasteful^r.  Pro- 
phetic voices  of  authority  now  warn  us 
that  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  -utilizing 
natural  gas,  for  instance,  we  havf  enough 
to  last  only  23  years.  And  the  Situation 
regarding  oil  is  even  worse.  Further- 
more, it  will  be  many  years  before  atomic 
energy  can  become  a  source  cf  cheap, 
plentiful  power.  It  is  also  expected  that 
our  future  demands  for  energy  will  be 
many  times  greater  than  prekent-day 
requirements. 

What  is  the  answer?  Coal  There 
are  about  6  V2  billion  tons  of  rec  overable 
reserves  of  anthracite  coal  still  untapped 
in  the  groimd — enough  to  last  from  240 
to  1,200  years.  Thus,  it  may]  well  be 
that  as  we  are  celebrating  the  l^Oth  an- 
niversary of  the  anthracite-mtoing  in- 
dustry anthracite  will  be  on  ttie  road 
toward  assimiing  a  new  impoijbance  In 
our  economy. 
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Fliuince  Corporation,  which  vtU  aid  our 
fast-ailing  American  eoonony. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  sill  to  check 
the  growth  of  imemploymenlj  by  provid- 
ing for  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction 
of  needed  public  works  and  public  im- 
provements— an  act  that  mai  be  cited  as 
the  Public  Works  Act  of  1958.  This  is 
companion  legislation  to  thajt  instituted 
by  two  of  my  distinguished  Congressional 
colleagiies.  Senators  Gore  and  Sfark- 
MAN.  Together  we  recognlzq  the  symp- 
toms of  our  ailing  economy-4wldespread 
unemployment.  Nationwide  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  serious,  and  in  my 
home  State  it  already  has  exceeded  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  total  insured  labor 
force. 

Government  action  is  plainjiy  Indicated 
as  necessary  at  this  time  to  deal  with 
the  slmnp,  recession,  or  wnatever  you 
want  to  label  this  severe  eqonomic  de- 
cline. These  warnings  of  economic  dan- 
ger of  the  United  States  aee  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  and  we  must  take  ac- 
tion now  to  curb  that  fearful  giant  of 
depression  before  his  weight  bows  the 
shoulders  of  millions  of  }Amerlcan& 
Once  this  spiral  of  recession  'or  deflation 
gets  rolling  in  its  ponderous  fashion.  It 
could  take  years  to  halt  the  mighty 
trend.  It  could,  indeed,  cause  our  defeat 
in  the  cold  war.  So,  imme^te  action 
is  called  for.  The  Public  Works  Act  of 
1958,  as  I  propose  in  my  bill,  is  the  ac- 
tion which  will  provide  the  economic 
medicine  to  allow  the  recovery  of  ova  ail- 
ing employment  system.        ' 


ADJOURNMENT  O 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  When  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourij  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obj4ction? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMON8ENSE  DICTATES  trSE  OP 
AMERICA'S  UNEMPLOYED  MAN- 
POWER I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  r4m  Mon- 
tana? J 

There  was  no  objection.  ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mont^ia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  commonsense  dictate^  use  of 
America's  unemployed  manpower.  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress.  I 
introduced  a  distressed-areas  bill  and 
we  who  are  members  of  the  Ho4se  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currepcy  soon 
will  consider  this  step  to  reUevel  areas  of 
severe  economic  distress.  1 

As  a  member  of  the  Comc^ittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  prop^  to  do 
everything  possible  to  overcome' the  crit- 
ical results  of  the  tight-money  policy  and 
to  achieve  a  more  humane  economic  con- 
dition for  the  great  masses  of  people  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  considering  a 
number  of  such  measures,  among  them 
a  bill  to  reestablish  the  RecoMtruction 


SALUTE  TO  honorable'  EMANUEL 
CELLER 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection.      ; 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  si>eaker,  the 
House  has  long  known  of  the  forensic 
abilities  of  our  distinguish^  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  Honora)>le  Emaitokl 
Celler.  It  is  with  hesitant  leelings  that 
I  comment  upon  the  enlightening  speech 
that  was  given  by  our  versatile  colleague 
on  the  6th  day  of  February,  dealing  with 
his  impressions  of  Italy  and  its  needs: 
together  with  a  true  analysis  of  Italian 
characteristics;  and  its  afnbitions  to 
establish  a  strong  republi^  patterned 
after  our  constitutional  govefrnment. 

He  depicts  Italian  life  and  personality 
with  a  philosophical  thoroughness  that 
astounded  his  Italo-America|i  friends.  I 
have  never  heard  any  person  who,  in 
criticism  or  eulogy  of  the  Italian  or  Italo- 
American  type  of  citizen,  ip  so  under- 
standing of  their  attitudes  ar|d  emotional 
character.  In  a  measure.  tO'  praise  one's 
own  panegyrist  is  to  reflectj  upon  one's 
ego  a  feeling  of  superiority  and  accept- 
ance of  the  eulogies  heaped  upon  him. 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  not  to  com- 
ment upon  his  fine  efforts  to  bring  about, 
through  his  words  of  praise,  the  solidar- 
ity of  all  extractions  comprising  our 
American    peoples.      His    Sincere    and 


munificent  compliments  are  accepted 
with  the  same  humility  as  a  student, 
being  instructed  by  a  Master,  is  stimu- 
lated by  his  words  of  approbation  for 
the  tasks  accomplished;  thus  stimulating 
greater  attainment  in  the  future. 

The  report  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  his 
travels  in  Italy  this  past  smnmer.  are 
informative  and  factual;  and  instills  in 
one  an  acceptance  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cbller]  enjoys 
qualities  of  sincere  understanding.  This 
can  only  "oe  realized  by  one  who  loves 
people  and  lives  in  reality.  One  is  im- 
pressed by  his  complete  acceptance  of 
the  persons  he  singles  out  for  approba- 
tion as  to  their  works  and  characters. 
He  is  without  equal  as  a  man  of  ciioice 
statements  and  superlative  character 
description.  He  has  a  life  of  experiences 
that  give  him  great  insight  in  under- 
standing the  common  man  and  his  prob- 
lems. He  can  determine  by  judging  the 
backgrounds  of  men.  their  reactions  to 
unfairness  and  oppression.  He  is  a  deep 
thinker  in  solving  the  problems  that 
confront  mankind.  He  is  a  man  with- 
out prejudice  and  believes  that  men.  as 
individuals,  want  to  be  respected  and 
loved;  that  men  who  make  mistakes 
want  to  be  forgiven;  that  both  gentle 
and  rough  men  want  to  beUeve  in  God. 
He  is  a  man  who  respects  the  pioneer 
who  built  the  soUd  social  foundation  for 
the  development  of  a  free  land.  Mr. 
Celler  understands  the  term  freedom, 
and  knows  that  it  cannot  be  bought; 
that  it  is  earned  by  people  in  Uving  with 
and  respecting  the  rights  of  others. 

Sometimes  greatness  gutters  through 
the  words  of  men — his  report  was  writ- 
ten in  plain  and  understandable  lan- 
guage, grammatically  faultless,  almost 
the  work  of  a  literary  genius.  And  it 
did  carry  a  needed  message  to  all 
Americans  for  his  stand  on  the  right  to 
admire  and  give  a  "pat  on  the  back"  to 
those  who  seldom  feel  the  sensation  of 
gratitude  or  plaudits  from  their  fellow 
men,  in  recognition  of  their  himible  ac- 
complishments. 

Con^essmtm  Celler  has  put  us  all  in 
his  debt,  for  it  was  a  fine  message  to  all 
Americans,  touching  up>on  the  critical 
problems  of  a  sister  repubUc  that  be- 
lieves m  our  way  of  Ufe.  His  histrionic 
presentation  of  what  Italy  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  world,  as  in  its  development 
of  the  arts  through  the  ages,  is  called  by 
those  who  are  cvdtured  the  tnie  cradle  of 
civilization. 

I  am  certain  that  the  fine  effect  his 
report  will  have  upon  all  our  citizens, 
and  especially  uix>n  the  Italo-Americans. 
will  reward  him  for  the  many  laborious 
hovu-s  arid  extensive  research  that  he 
spent  in  preparing  the  data  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 

In  conclusion,  it  could  be  said  that  a 
fertile  brain  never  conceived  a  barren 
idea  or  thought.  Congressman  Celler. 
we,  yoiu-  colleagues,  salute  you.  for  what 
more  can  a  man  ask  of  life  after  he  has 
met  a  true  and  understanding  friend. 
God  bless  you. 


FISCAL  PROBLEMS 
Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    T    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  things 
being  equal,  which  should  have  priority 
on  the  public  purse,  development  of  our 
own  water  resources  and  other  civilian 
programs  or  development  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  foreign  coimtries  under  the 
guise  of  foreign  aid?  In  the  light  of  in- 
creasing population  and  rising  unem- 
ployment, should  we  postpone  or  curtail 
these  domestic  projects  when  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  Russians  are 
developing  theirs  at  an  accelerated  pace? 

And  after  Congress  takes  the  initiative 
and  appropriates  money  for  civilian  pro- 
grams, military  construction  and  na- 
tional defense,  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  the  power  to  freeze  the 
funds  and  prohibit  the  agencies  from 
spending  them? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  ap- 
pear to  be  self-evident  on  the  surface  but 
they  go  far  beyond  first  impressions. 
For  example.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
average  American  citizen  expects  us  to 
provide  for  a  strong  national  defense. 
But  what  most  of  them  do  not  know  is 
that  more  and  more  pressure  is  being 
exerted  to  have  piu-ely  civiUan  programs 
abroad  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  own  national  defense,  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  needed  similar  domestic  proj- 
ects. And  carrying  out  this  theory  one 
step  further,  very  few  people  realize  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  placing  a 
ceiling  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  is  exercising 
a  function  which  is  fundamentally  a 
Congressional  prerogative. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  state  of  the 
Union  message.  President  Eisenhower 
said  that  we  must  not  become  so  preoc- 
cupied with  our  desire  for  military 
strength  that  we  neglect  areas  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  other  related 
improvements  upon  which  the  founda- 
tions of  real  peace  must  be  laid.  Later 
on.  however,  he  placed  unusual  emphasis 
on  the  foreign-aid  program,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  if  all  the  desirable 
goals  he  discussed  could  not  be  achieved 
within  a  balanced  budget,  then  civilian 
programs  must  be  postponed,  transferred 
in  part  to  the  States,  or  curtailed  or 
eliminated.  Now  if  the  latter  comes  to 
pass  we  can  anticipate  what  programs 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  suffer.  I 
refer  to  our  water  resources  develop- 
ment programs  which  all  must  admit 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  strength 
through  freedom  from  fioods  and  the 
provision  of  industrial  increases  along 
our  watercourses.  This  migration  to 
our  watercourses  by  industry  contem- 
plated an  even  greater  impetus  to  our 
construction  effort  for  resource  develop- 
ment— not  a  decrease  ultimately  result- 
ing in  a  reduction  of  our  industrial  po- 
tential wherein  Ues  a  preponderance  of 
our  strength. 

In  any  event,  a  special  plea  is  being 
made  this  year  for  a  stronger  foreign - 
aid  program.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  the 
former  head  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  more  recently  con- 
nected with  the  motion-picture  industry. 


has  been  appointed  to  spearhead  the 
movement.  It  was  recently  annoimced 
that  representatives  of  some  300  organ- 
izations are  coming  to  Washington  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  to  advocate 
and  dramatize  foreign  aid.  And  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  speech  is 
apparently  being  construed  to  mean  that 
larger  sums  must  be  provided  by  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  build  such  things  as 
hydroelectric  dams  and  to  develop  the 
inland  waterway  systems  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  that  if  we  cannot  do  all  of 
these  things  within  a  balanced  budget, 
then  we  will  have  to  do  without  similar 
and  badly  needed  local  projects. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  a  foreign-aid  program, 
I  personally  think  that  this  sort  of 
philosophy  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
I  think  the  shoe  should  be  on  the  other 
foot  and  I  think  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  country  feel  that 
we  should  have  a  reasonable  program 
of  development  of  our  own  water  re- 
sources and  that  only  what  is  left  with- 
in a  balanced  budget  should  be  utiUzed 
for  similar  purposes  abroad. 

I  am  siu-e  some  of  my  colleagues  little 
realize  how  much  has  been,  is  being, 
and  can  be  accomplished  in  our  national 
resource  development  at  small  cost  com- 
pared to  the  human  and  economic  se- 
curity that  comes  as  a  byproduct.  With 
reference  to  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Army  engineers  I  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  carries 
the  amount  of  approximately  $628  mil- 
lion for  all  features  of  their  program 
for  construction,  maintenance,  and  all 
of  thtir  other  work  on  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control.  This  amount  of  money 
represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
overall  budget  and  Is  proposed  for  im- 
provements in  our  own  country  which 
will  benefit  our  people  directly  on  a  non- 
partisan and  nonsectional  basis  ani  in 
addition  continue  to  contribute  to  our 
economic  strength  which  is  so  necessary 
in  the  attainment  of  peace.  I  ask  you: 
Are  our  military  needs  so  far  behind 
that  we  must  curtail  or  eliminate  some 
of  these  works  which  are  also  vital  to 
our  status  in  the  world?  I  say  that  both 
our  military  needs  and  water  resource 
needs  properly  should  proceed  together. 
Russia  is  doing  just  this  and  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  both. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  unless  these 
water  resource  programs  proceed  at  other 
than  a  curtailed  rate  we  stand  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  being  ecUpsed  by 
Russia,  and  some  of  her  satellites,  in  the 
water  resource  field  as  we  have  been 
temporarily  eclipsed  in  the  race  in  space. 
Last  E>ecember  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear  General  Itschner.  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers,  imply  the  possibiUty  of  ecUpse 
in  his  New  Orleans  speech  before  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control  Asso- 
ciation— of  which  I  am  president.  It 
was  alarming  to  me.  and  many  in  hia 
audience,  to  hear  that  Russia  could 
progress  so  rapidly  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
gress in  the  missile  field  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  launch  ui  earth 
satellite. 

Since  the  general  made  his  speech 
there  has  been  published  a  memorandum 
by  the  chairman,  Committee  on  Interior 
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and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  other  body 
which  sets  forth  In  detail  the  strides  be- 
ing made  by  the  Sorlets  and  Red  China 
in  river  and  related  water  resources  de- 
velopment. The  ambitious  program  of 
work  already  in  being  and  planned  for 
accomplishment  a  few  years  hence  Is  im- 
mense and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
go  forward  along  with  other  ambitious 
programs  not  aimed  entirely  at  peaceful 
pursuits. 

I  would  like  to  quote  statements  from 
that  memorandvmi  credited  to  the  chief 
of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev: 

The  Soviet  Union  can  In  tlie  next  15  years 
not  only  catch  up  with  the  United  States  In 
the  production  of  basic  Items  but  also  out- 
strip It. 

In  connection  with  this  statement  the 
memorandum  points  out  that  this 
prophecy  relative  to  power,  irrigation, 
water  transportation,  and  flood  control 
presupposes  firsthand  knowledge  of  not 
only  what  the  Soviets  will  do  in  the  next 
15  years,  but  also  what  this  Congress  is 
going  to  do— or  is  not  going  to  do — for 
the  development  of  America  in  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  EDirushchev  also  says: 

We  declare  war  on  the  United  States  In 
peaceful  production — we  declare  that  war. 
We  will  win  over  the  United  States.  The 
threat  to  the  United  States  Is  not  the  Inter- 
continental missile.     We  are  relentless. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  those  words 
come  from  a  man  who  sounds  deter- 
mined. They  are  strong  words  and  the 
memorandum  gives  detailed  information 
on  progress  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment which  indicates  that  the  threat  is 
not  an  Idle  one. 

I  do  not  find  In  the  memorandum  a 
coin];>arison  of  the  Soviet  budget  for 
resource  development  with  their  overall 
budget.  It  may  well  be  that  the  data 
assembled  for  preparation  of  the  mem- 
orandum contains  that  information.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  they 
compare  and  I  feel  that  the  progress 
to  date  and  works  plazmed  must  cer- 
tainly require  a  larger  proportion  than 
do  those  of  our  coimtry. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  about  the 
item  in  the  annual  civil  functions  ap- 
propriation bill  known  as  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries.  The  Engineers 
submit  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  each 
year  an  estimate  of  their  money  require- 
ments for  this  Item.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  invariably  uses  the  blue  pen- 
cil and  reduces  the  figure;  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submitted  to  Congress 
each  yeai'  usually  adopts  the  lower 
amoimt.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  figures  have  been 
so  far  out  of  line  that  Congress  has 
been  forced  to  provide  funds  over  and 
above  the  budget  recommendations.  But 
then  what  liappens?  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  turns  right  around  and  im- 
poses a  ceiling  on  the  expenditure  of 
such  fvmds.  They  simply  tell  the  engi- 
neers. "Never  mind  what  the  legislative 
branch  did;  we  order  you  not  to  spend 
more  than  so  much  of  the  funds  appro" 
prlated  by  Congress." 

But  this  practice,  which  has  been  de- 
;^\qped  over  the  years,  is  not  limited  by 
aiMT  means  to  civil  functions  or  civilian 


programs.  It  is  applied  acrbss  the 
board — and  especially  in  cotmection 
with  military  construction  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  national  defense. 

Application  of  these  expenditure  ceil- 
ings has  resulted  in  an  economic  loss 
dlflScult  to  calculate;  work  stoppages, 
delays  and  the  uncertainties  which  re- 
sult are  costly  beyond  measure.  In 
some  Instances  where  local  matching 
funds  have  been  involved,  bond  issues 
have  been  clouded  and  a  shadow  cast 
on  Federal-level  relationships  wliich  se- 
riously threatens  the  future  success  of 
the  partnership  arrangement  which  the 
President  has  so  vigorously  advocated. 
Contractors  are  learning  that  their  Fed- 
eral contracts  no  longer  meanj  exactly 
what  they  say — rather  thanj  having 
funds  available  to  pay  him  for  mis  work, 
the  Federal  agency  must  say,  "Work  for 
nothing  until  the  Bureau  of  th^  Budget 
releases  the  funds,  or  stop  altogether." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  arrogaiing  unto 
itself  the  power  to  place  a  limit  on  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  the  executive 
branch  is  treading  on  extreniely  thin 
constitutional  grounds.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  Congress  and  Congress 
alone  can  appropriate  money.  In  view 
of  this  constitutional  provision,  the 
President  admittedly  cannot  veto  a 
single  item  in  an  appropriation  bill;  he 
must  either  approve  or  disapnrove  the 
bill  as  a  whole.  And.  admit^dly,  the 
President  cannot  any  more  requce  than 
he  can  strike  out  a  total  sizzle  item. 
How  then  can  the  executive  department 
accomplish  the  same  thing  indirectly  by 
simply  forbidding  the  expenditure  of  a 
portion  of  the  money  approprl^ited  for  a 
particular  item?  { 

ffills  have  been  introduced  fj-om  time 
to  time  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  disapproval  of  items  im  general 
appropriation  bills.  Just  last  year  a 
subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  dhairman. 
conducted  hearings  on  this  viry  ques- 
tion, j 

The  strange  thing  is  that  tbje  present 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  th«^  Budget, 
Mr.  Percival  P.  Brundage,  stskei  for  spe- 
cific language  which  would  authorize 
the  President  not  only  to  veto  iut  to  re- 
duce an  item  of  appropriation  and  there- 
by apparently  admits  that  the  practice 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  (have  fol- 
lowed in  prohibiting  expenditure  of  a 
portion  of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress violates  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution.  In  a  care  lUly  pre- 
pared statement  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee on  May  27,  1957,  ill  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  47  ind  other 
bills,  whose  purpose  is  to  ai|iend  the 
Constitution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  veto  individual  items  in  appropriation 
bills,  Mr.  Brundage  said:  1 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  cleer  in  what- 
ever bill  is  reported  thai  authority  would  be 
granted  to  veto  legislative  provlslins  as  veU 
as  appropriation  items,  and  that  the  author- 
ity to  veto  an  appropriation  item  would  In- 
clude authority  to  reduce  an  appropriation — 
but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
the  disapproval  of  amounts  sulcfed  by  the 
Congress  for  unbudgeted  prograi^s  or  proj- 
ects, or  of  liMareases  by  Ckmgress  4f  amounta 
included  in  tbe  budget. 
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Why  should  the  Director  of|  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  appear  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  to  plead  for  cotistitutional 
authority  to  reduce  an  appropriation  to 
the  extent  of  increases  by  Congress  of 
amounts  included  in  the  budget,  if  he 
already  has  that  authority?  J 

The  principle  involved  m  tsese  ceilings 
is  extremely  serious  and  oi^e  I  believe 
should  be  thoroughly  explofred  by  the 
committee  on  Appropriatio^.  If  car- 
ried to  the  extreme,  such  an  impoimd- 
ment  of  funds  by  the  Ebce(mtive  could 
be  used  to  make  the  Congrdss  impotent 
and  to  defeat  the  purposes  oi  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  i 

Is  it  not  possible,  for  instance,  to  vir- 
tually abolish  any  function  lof  our  Fed- 
eral system,  no  matter  the  Wishes  of  the 
people  as  expressed  by  Congress,  simply 
by  refusing  to  spend  the  moneys  pro- 
vided? The  power  of  the  purse  is  com- 
pelling and  should  be  treated  with  ex- 
treme caution  in  a  govemn)ent  such  as 
ours  if  we  are  to  maintain  <its  cardinal 
purposes.  I 

SOIL-BANK  PROGRAM 

ISr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Corolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cotton  farmers  in  the  Dis- 
trict it  is  my  hionor  to  represent,  and 
farmers  throughut  the  entire  southeast, 
are  hoping  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  recommend  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  take  care  of  all  appli. 
cants  for  the  soil-bank  program.  We 
hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture  wiU 
do  this  immediately  after  the  closing 
date  of  February  21.  We  realize  that 
some  States  will  not  use  all  of  their  al- 
lotted funds  and  the  Depart^nent  can  al- 
lot these  funds  to  South  (parolina  and 
the  other  Southeastern  StaDes. 

Our  farmers  realize  that  even  after 
this  transfer  there  will  be  insufficient 
funds  and  that  additional  appropriations 
will  be  necessary.  We  also  realize  that 
imless  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  this  appropriation,  the 
President  would  be  forced  i  to  veto  any 
appropriation  initiated  by  ihe  Congress 
alone.  I  believe  this  HouSe  will  over- 
whelmingly pass  an  appiropriation  if 
recommended  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. It  is  the  on^  fair  thing  to 
do  and  I.  tor  one.  will  most  oertainly  vote 
and  work  for  an  appropriation  to  take 
care  of  all  cotton  farmers  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  i  come,  first 
served  method  of  signing  ut>  is  unwork- 
able and  is  not  fair.  If  the)  Department 
is  not  going  to  recommend  sufficient 
funds  for  the  soil-bank  program,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  strongly  recommend 
a  pro  rata  apportionment  of  the  money 
so  that  all  farmers  wishing  to  partici- 
pate can  do  so.  Mr.  SpealQer,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  oC  this  House 
before,  it  is  unhxmiane  and  imthinkable 
that  elderly  people  and  those  afflicted 
with  physical  infirmities  ane  required  to 


stand  in  line  all  night  in  the  cokt  and 
rail  to  have  their  aK>llcatlons  con- 
sidered. Mind  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
applications  are  scheduled  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  In  many  cases  the  people  need- 
ing soil  bank  paymmts  the  most  are 
eliminated  from  receiving  soil  bank  ben- 
efits because  of  this  practice  of  first  come 
first  served.  There  is  much  confusion 
in  this  program  that  can  only  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  forthright  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


DAVID  AARON  MIIXER 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Panther 
Valley,  fiehigh  County,  my  Congressional 
District  and,  indeed,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss  in  the  demise  of  David  A.  Mills', 
founder  of  the  Morning  Call  ot  Allen- 
town.  Pa.,  and  the  president  of  the  Call- 
Chronicle  newspapers. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  would  have  observed 
his  89th  birthday  anniversary  next  April 
7,  was  an  alumnus  of  the  famous  Muh- 
lenberg College  named  after  General 
Muhlenberg,  first  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  took  up  news- 
paperwork  immediately  upon  his  gradji- 
ation,  in  1894,  and  a  few  months  later 
became  the  cofounder  of  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call.  While  building  up  ttiis 
great  newspaper,  which  serves  my  con- 
stituents so  well,  Mr.  Miller  assumed  and 
consistently,  until  his  death,  maintained 
leadership  in  community  life,  devoting 
his  time  unsparingly  to  church  work, 
enlightened  community  projects  and 
spent  his  time  and  efforts  most  gener- 
ously in  tiie  field  of  education  of  our 
youth. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaito.  I 
wish  to  Include  two  editorials  eulogizing 
Mr.  Miller: 

[Prom  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Ifomlng  Call  of 

January  as.  1S68] 

DAvm  A.  Mn.i.ni 

(By  Percy  B.  Ruhe) 

*Xord  now  liettest  thou  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word.** 

From  the  Book  of  Books  come  the  aptmt 
words  to  Bum  up  the  eaK>tiona  of  this 
oommimlty  as  It  learns  today,  in  deep  sor- 
row, of  the  passing  of  David  A.  Miller  to 
eternal  rest. 

It  is  fitting  that  this,  his  requiem,  shoukl 
be  taken  from  the  Book  of  which  Mr.  MlUer, 
with  the  Psalmist  of  old,  could  say:  "Thy 
word  Is  a  lamp  \mto  my  feet  and  a  light  tmto 
my  path." 

It  was  by  the  U^t  of  that  word  that  both 
hit  private  and  his  public  life  was  Hved 
during  years,  all  too  short  In  number  for  aU 
the  service  that  he  strove  to  give  to  his  Ood 
and  to  his  fellowman. 

This  community  wUI  mourn  the  passing  of 
David  A.  Miller  as  It  has  mourned  very  few 
others.  And  It  will  mourn  the  more  as  today 
It  reviews  the  life  al  this  good  and  Just  man, 
ft  very  paragon  oC  exoelleaoa  la  htunan 
vtrtuea. 

Shakespeare  has  soeh  a  r'*^*"*^  of  man  In 
mind  when  he  makes  HanUet  say:  "What  a 
piece  of  work  is  a  man.    How  noble  in  rea- 
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•OB.  How  InflnltB  in  faetilty;  In  form  and 
moving  bow  express  and  admirable;  in  ac- 
tion how  like  an  angei:  In  apprehansian  haw 
like  a  god." 

Hm*  was  a  man  whom  it  could  be  said 
that,  during  6S  years  of  active  life  here  In 
this  oommunity,  he  never  wlllfuUy  harmed 
anyone  but  had  aided  and  encouraged  every- 
one with  whom  he  had  come  In  contact  dxir- 
Ing  those  years.  And  like  the  btfoved  WiU 
Roger*  he  could  have  said,  and  in  effect  was 
saying:  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like." 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  he  devoted  bis  life  to  this  oom- 
mtmlty  and  used  aU  the  forces  he  could 
muster  to  the  advantage  of  our  people  and 
our  institutions.  It  will  require  columns 
elsewhere  in  our  papers  to  specify  thoee  In- 
stitutions and  how  his  voice,  time,  and  purse 
until  his  very  last  days  were  at  their  dis- 
posal. And  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  was 
not  lipservlce  to  the  many  institutions 
vrhose  cause  he  espoused.  To  them  he  gave 
active  aid  and  wise  counsel. 

There  were  some  strange  contradictions  In 
his  life.  Some  had  Important  part  in  the 
development  of  this  man  who,  despite  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship  with  and  deep  faith 
In  a  religion  of  ancient  foundations,  had  an 
entirely  modern  outlook  upon  the  people  of 
our  times  and  the  development  of  our  west- 
ern civlliaatlon. 

Throughout  all  his  Ufe  he  was  a  person 
of  frail  physique.  Tllness  was  weU  known  to 
him.  Often  his  family  and  friends  despaired 
of  his  life.  Tet  he  came  within  a  few 
months  of  attaining  hti  89th  birthday  and 
it  was  not  untU  recent  wertu  that  anything 
like  serious  Ulness  had  aflUcted  him.  This 
physical  frailty  as  weU  as  the  economic 
Struggle  In  which  he  engaged  during  his 
teenage  yean  miUUtad  against  participation 
in  and  enjoyment  of  sports.  Tet  those  mas- 
culine qualities  which  make  a  man's  man 
were  his  In  abundance. 

Then  too  he  vras  a  man  soft  of  speech  and 
slow  to  anger.  Profanity  was  tmthinkable 
for  his  lips.  Violent  speech  always  was 
eschewed.  Yet  he  had  a  wlU  as  strong  as 
Iron  and  he  held  Inflexibly  to  deep  purpose 
and  firm  convictions. 

He  was.  as  one  can  know  from  these  quaU- 
ties,  the  humblest  of  men  although  Ills 
achievements,  his  prestige  and  power  ware 
such  as  could  have  made  a  vain  man,  an 
abomination  to  his  fellows. 

Although  he  was  naturally  humMe  and 
self-effacing.  It  could  have  been  said  of  him 
as  was  said  by  a  wise  man  of  old :  "Seest  thou 
a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall 
stand  before  kings."  In  fact,  as  destiny 
shaped  his  ends,  he  did  stand  in  aU  human 
dignity  before  kings,  political,  iutellecttial 
and  spiritual. 

Here  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  soundest 
albeit  not  the  showiest  virtues.  He  was  a 
quiet  man.  yet  his  was  the  quality  of  fearless- 
ness In  the  performance  of  what  he  regarded 
as  his  duty  to  Ood  and  man.  Although  he 
himself  at  times  despaired  of  his  own  health 
and  sought  to  live  a  Ufe  of  retirement  and 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  business,  destiny,  it 
now  can  be  seen,  directed  his  steps  to  return 
to  the  nurture  of  his  brain  child — The  Morn- 
ing Call — and  to  enhance  his  helpf  ulnees  to 
his  people  by  dtreotlon  of  the  paper  along 
the  way  that  he  always  believed  it  should  go. 

If  there  was  one  regret  in  Mr.  Miller's  life, 
as  his  newspaper  enterprise  waxed  and  grew 
mlghtUy.  It  was  that  the  intimate  relatlon- 
ehipe  and  understanding  that  existed  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  in  his  early 
days  of  newspaper  pubUcatlon  could  not  be 
developed  ••  rapidly  as  the  staff  during  Its 
growth  to  nearly  HaU  a  thousand  full-time 
empioyoM  and  many  timai  that  number  of 
part-time  employees. 

Despite  this,  and  to  the  marvel  of  our  peo- 
ple, it  was  nmaalng  how  he  got  around  to 
sickbeds  and  how  he  turned  up.  instinctively 


as  tC  were,  when  nmeonc  needed  his  help  and 
conaolatiioa. 

Calmly,  with  firm  and  determined  strides. 
be  walked  through  a  long  life  and  with  sure- 
footed judgment  avoided  most  of  the  pitfalls 
that  beset  man  on  aU  sides. 

With  mighty  wUlpowcr  he  fanned  the 
often  faint  spark  of  life  Into  flame  and  ex- 
tended hU  years  far  beyond  the  traditional 
threescore  and  ten. 

With  strength  of  character  that  was  in 
sharp  contrast  with  physical  frailty  he  gave 
everything  that  be  had  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  he  saw  them,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  comfort  and  tlM  sapping 
of  his  strength. 

Weak  himself,  he  relied  upon  a  higher 
power,  upon  the  highest  power.  He  long 
since  had  foUowed  the  injunction  of  the 
Apostle:  "Set  your  affections  on  things 
above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth." 

Those  who  in  even  smaU  part  share  his 
deep  religious  faith  believe  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteotu  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord. 

At  best  we  of  the  Pourth  Estate  can  but 
feebly  engrave  our  tribute  to  a  godly  man 
with  whom  it  waa  permitted  us  to  walk 
through  numy  years.  Bis  life  and  work  con- 
stitute an  imperishable  page  in  oiir  history. 

With  aU  who  knew  and  loved  him  as  hus- 
band, father,  friend,  we  can  say: 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might-stand  up 
and  say  to  aU  the  world,  "This  was  a  man." 

(Prom  the   Allentown   (Pa.)    Bvcnlng 

Chronicle  of  January  25.  1S681 

This  Wmx:  Norxs  sko  OoMmina 


(By  W.  D.  Belmert) 

To  thoee  of  us  who  knew  David  MlUer 
over  the  yean  through  the  intimacy  of  the 
Call-Chronlcle  newspaper  organisation,  the 
things  which  set  him  apart  from  other  men 
were  these: 

His  utter  simplicity. 

His  imcanny  ability  to  lead  an  tmeluttcrad 
life  by  refusing  to  permit  the  extraneous, 
the  tawdry,  the  wasteful  to  oonsume  his 
time  and  means  aiMl  strength. 

One  did  not  normally  consider  David  A. 
MlUer  efficiently  energetic  as  measured  by 
today's  standards.  Yet  there  was  about  him 
a  magnificent  orderUness  and  capacity  to  get 
things  done,  both  of  which  were  belled  by 
the  appalling  disorder  of  bis  desk,  his  slow, 
swinging  gait,  the  softness  of  his  speech,  his 
refusal  to  become  visibly  excited  or  angry  or 
hurried.  He  always  seemed  to  have  time  for 
everything  because  he  had  an  Infallible 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  things. 

He  had  no  conscioiisness  of  things  insofar 
as  they  would  add  to  his  own  convenience  or 
gratification.  He  had  no  patience  with  friv- 
olous activities  "Which  dissipate  men's  days 
and  energy  because  it  was  his  nature  to  put 
first  things  first,  and  in  many  cases  the 
things  he  put  first  were  the  simplest — such 
as  friendship  and  loyalty,  religion  and  the 
obligations  of  publishing  a  nevrepaper  with 
interests  other  than  making  money. 

Because  of  the  slmpUdty  of  his  nattne. 
IDavid  A.  MiUer's  approach  was  Invariably 
the  direct  one.  In  him  there  was  no  de- 
vioufinasB. 

If  he  got  a  letter,  he  answered  it  Imme- 
diately, usually  on  a  penny  post  card  or 
with  the  shortest  of  handwritten  notes. 
Only  in  later  years,  when  falling  eyesight 
made  It  necessary,  did  he  employ  a  secre- 
tary. If  he  got  a  story,  he  wrote  it  forth- 
with and  gave  It  to  the  city  desk.  The  re- 
sult was  he  was  habitually  caught  up  with 
his  correspondenoe  and  his  woric.  While  the 
rest  of  us  were  putting  thinci  oil,  and 
cha<»"g  over  the  flaetneis  of  the  houn  he 
always  seemed  to  have  hours  to  spare. 

If  ha  heard  waatmon*  was  angry  because  of 
something  that  had  hem  pubUshad  In  his 
newspapen  or  for  any  other  reason  Involving 
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hiww  personallr.  h«  P«ld  the  offended  IndlTld- 
ual  a  Tlstt.  "Never  telephone  an  angry  nuui," 
he  used  to  say,  "go  and  see  him." 

That  is  why  David  A.  Miller  bad  no 
enemies.  He  could  ask  as  did  the  Rcanan 
Bmperor  Slgismund.  "Do  Z  not  destroy 
my  enemies  tyy  mailing  them  my  friends? 

Toward  friendship  his  approach  was^also 
Simple  and  direct.  If  someone  he  knew  was 
sick,  he  didn't  send  a  card:  he  went  to  the 
hospital.  U  a  friend  died,  he  dldnt  send 
flowers:  he  attended  the  funeral.  If  some- 
one was  in  trouble,  he  dldnt  stand  by  for 
a  call;  be  offered  help.  If  someone  needed 
money,  he  did  not  wait  to  be  solicited:  he 
sent  a  check. 

So  It  was  with  religion.  It  was  David 
Miller^  nature  to  be  religious.  He  believed 
religion  an  Intensely  piersonal  thing  and  he 
dealt  directly  with  hU  God  without  show  or 
affectation.  He  did  not  think  a  Christian's 
duty  ftilflUed  with  the  writing  of  a  check, 
large  as  it  might  be.  No  meal  was  served 
in  his  hcmie  wlthoiTt  prayer:  no  day  passed 
without  a  careful  reading  of  the  Scripture. 
rvw  men  knew  the  Bible  more  intimately 
than  he,  yet  even  In  his  later  years 
be  was  constantly  finding  in  it  something 
new  and  exciting.  He  attended  chiux;h  as 
naturally  as  most  men  sit  down  to  breakfast. 
It  never  occtirred  to  him  to  be  Intolerant 
of  another's  beliefs. 

David  A.  Miller  knew  in  his  unerring  way 
that  change  and  progress  are  inevitable,  and 
unlike  so  many  of  his  generation  he  did  not 
bemoan  the  passing  of  the  good  old  days  or 
yearn  for  their  return.  On  the  contrary,  his 
interest  in  and  his  curiosity  about  the  new 
were  Insatiable.  He  flew  in  airplanes  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm  well  Into  his  eight- 
ies. If  the  latest  model  printing  machine 
was  brought  into  the  plant,  he  did  not  refer 
to  It  as  one  of  those  newfangled  things  he 
used  to  get  along  without;  he  wanted  to 
know  how  it  worked,  and  in  short  order  he 
did. 

He  did  not  dwell  in  the  past,  but  out  of 
the  yesterdays  he  had  retained  a  simple  dis- 
tillation of  that  which  brought  him  deep 
pleasure.  Part  of  this  distillation  was  a  love 
of  the  good  earth  and  a  profound  respwct  for 
the  men  who  bring  forth  Its  fruits.  He  never 
ceased  to  thrill  over  the  miracle  of  growing 
things.  Even  in  his  late  seventies  he  tilled 
the  soil  of  his  home  garden  with  his  own 
hands  and  planted  trees  on  his  Ijowhlll 
Township  farm.  To  David  A.  Miller  a  bowl 
of  Jime  berries,  a  platter  of  July  com  on  the 
cob  or  a  dish  of  red  October  apples  were  not 
Just  something  good  to  eat;  they  were  an 
exciting  manifestation  of  Nature's  mysteri- 
ous and  ceaseless  cycles.  He  accorded  them 
fitting  respect,  and  so  he  derived  from  them 
exceptional  satisfaction.  He  found  a  mystic 
poetry  in  a  field  of  ripening  grain  and  the 
ultimate  in  fragrance  in  a  meadow's  new- 
mown  hay.  Some  at  his  napplest  hours  were 
sp>ent  on  the  porch  of  a  summer  home  in  his 
boyhood  town  of  Saegersville  where  the  song 
of  the  cicada  made  the  music  he  loved  the 
most. 

As  a  newspaperman,  David  A.  Miller  had  to 
be  Interested  in  the  world  and  what  went  on 
from  day  to  day  In  its  farflung  comers. 
But  the  most  Important  place  was  always  the 
little  section  of  the  world  encompassed  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley.  To  iU  growth  and  devel- 
opment, its  institutions  and  its  people  he 
gave  of  himself  and  his  funds  and  his  under- 
standing and  his  boundless  love,  unstlntingly 
and  without  thought  of  reward  because  it 
was  his  native  so  to  do. 

One  looks  around,  now  that  he  is  gone, 
and  finds  on  every  hand  monuments  to  this 
man  who  lived  his  vmcluttered  life  In  a 
forcefxil  but  uniquely  simple  way.  Monu- 
ments of  brick  and  stone  In  school  buildings 
and  churches,  in  hospitals  and  old-folks 
homes.  In  charitable  Institutions,  and  bvwi- 
ness  establishments,  and  newspapers  dedi- 


cated to  public  service  becaxise  th^r  were 
molded  to  his  own  special  patteml  And 
other  less  tangible  memorials,  too,  iin  the 
lives  he  tottched  and  the  characters  he  helped 
form  and  the  great  surge  of  affectu>n  and 
grief  In  the  wake  of  his  passing.        ' 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Miller's  80th  birth- 
day on  AprU  7.  1949,  we  wrote  In  these  col- 
umns: 

"Unlike  so  many  men  his  age,  DaiHd  Mil- 
ler does  not  live  in  the  yesterday  of  t»ls  life. 
Having  done  his  best  in  the  past,  he;puts  It 
aside  and  looks  with  the  vision  and  energy 
of  a  young  man  toward  the  bright  tofiorrow. 
For  80  years  this  tomorrow  has  b<|en  im- 
foldlng  itself  to  him  in  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  wonders,  encompassing  every  phase 
of  man's  existence.  Unafraid  of  change,  he 
looks  forward,  as  his  ninth  decade  of  life 
begins,  to  new  landmarks  of  progress  in 
the  march  of  civilization  snd  his  beloved 
Lehigh  Valley  with  the  calm  phllosbphy  of 
one  who,  having  served  his  fellow  mpn  well, 
is  at  peace  with  himself  and  his  God.  treas- 
uring in  his  heart  that  most  precious  of  all 
possessions — the  respect  and  abiding  love  of 
all  who  know  him." 
These  lines  could  also  be  his  eplta  ^h. 
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USE  OP  UNITED  STATES  PLANES  IN 
BOMBING  TUNISIA 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tht  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^i  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  th0  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  entitled  to  know  by  what  authority 
French  military  forces  used  United 
States  warplanes  to  bomb  an4  strafe 
a  Tunisian  village  causing  s^e  200 
casualties.  Including  women  a^d  chil- 
dren. I 

Were  these  warplanes  made  4v&i^ble 
to  the  French  for  the  common  defense 
of  Western  Europe  or  for  the  |Purpose 
for  which  they  were  used?  Did  the 
Pi-ench  pay  for  them  or  were  these  planes 
in  the  nature  of  gifts  imder  the  40-called 
mutual  security  program?  I 

The  American  people  are  eniitled  to 
an  immediate  and  crystal  clesp:  state- 
ment from  Secretary  of  State  OuUes  as 
to  how  these  United  States  wurplanes 
were  obtained  by  the  French  and  what 
restrictions,  if  any.  were  placed  upon 
their  use.  I 

If  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  does  not 
provide  a  full  and  clear  statemant,  I  in- 
sist, Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  proceed 
immediately  to  summon  the  Secretary  to 
explain  in  a  public  hearing  hial  derelic- 
tion to  the  people  by  whom  he  is  em- 
ployed and  to  whom  he  is  responsible. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  administra- 
tion to  be  merely  disturbed  by  this  de- 
liberate use  of  United  States  planes  for 
the  killing  of  virtually  defenseless  people. 


Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speal  er.  some 
men  drift  with  the  times.  Others  in- 
scribe their  names  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory as  martyrs  to  a  cause,  a  cause  im- 
popular  at  the  time  but  destined  in  fu- 
ture times  to  become  a  rallyliig  cry  for 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  aibund  the 
world.  Knowing  the  futility*  of  their 
efforts,  they  choose  not  to  turn  and  drift, 
but  to  be  found  by  the  wall  jwhen  the 
victors  storm  the  gates. 

It  is  men  such  as  these  tl^at  epito- 
mize progress.  It  is  men  such  as  these 
that  shape  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Such  a  man  was  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko. Bom  in  tyranny,  thld  man  had 
within  him  the  spark  of  greatness  so 
many  possess  but  so  often  is  left  to  die 
in  frustration  and  disappointn^t.  This 
man  fanned  that  spaiic  and  while  not 
successful  in  his  own  native  Und  of  Po- 
land, he  helped  give  another  I  land,  an- 
other people,  the  freedom  'be  could 
not  give  his  own.  I 

Thaddeus  Kosciusko's  nam^  is  not  a 
familiar  one  in  oiu-  classrooms  today. 
Yet  the  contribution  he  made  to  this  Na- 
tion's independence  was  no  bmall  one. 
He  borrowed  money  to  come  to  our 
shores;  he  gave  of  his  genius  to  drive 
the  British  troops  from  our  soil;  and 
then,  the  battle  won,  he  returned  to  Po- 
land to  lead  the  struggle  against  des- 
potism there.  1 

For  most,  it  would  have  pcen  more 
than  enough  to  have  helped  one  people 
to  freedom.  It  would  have  bfen  easy  to 
rest  on  the  laurels  so  well  earned,  to 
enjoy  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people. 
But  the  driving  spirit  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  could  brook  no  pailse.  While 
tyranny  existed,  he  had  t6  fight  it. 
Where  he  lived,  there  he  had  to  go. 

In  1784  he  left  this  countrt  to  return 
to  his  native  Poland,  there  to  wage  an 
unceasing,  but  unfortunately,  unre- 
warded, crusade  for  freedom.    He  left 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobo  and 
Include  related  matter.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tt-om  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


behind  him  the  memory  ofja  man — a 
foreigner  some  might  call  him — who 
built  the  defenses  on  the  Delaware  River, 
who  designed  the  fortiflcatlbn  for  the 
battle  at  Saratoga,  a  majbr  turning 
point  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  But, 
more  than  this,  he  left  behind  a  heritage 
that  belongs  to  no  one  country  but  to 
mankind.  j 

Love  of  freedMn,  frlendsliip  for  his 
fellow  man,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice — 
these  are  the  legacies  of  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko  and  others  like  )iim.  They 
remind  us,  as  we  face  the  threat  of  a 
latter-day  despotism,  that  freedom  Ls  not 
easily  held,  that  the  price  required  is 
high.  It  is  no  easy  road  Iftiey  blazed. 
To  travel  it  takes  courage  femd  endur- 
ance, and  those  that  do  notj  have  them 
will  soon  find  their  road  leadjs  to  slavery. 

Today  we  honor  the  212th  anniversary 
of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko's  birth,  not  only 
for  the  great  contributions  he  made  to 
this  Nation,  but  for  the  ide^  he  Uved 
by.  Today  we  face  the  choici  he  faced — 
drift  or  decision.  May  history  judge  us 
as  it  has  Judged  him.  aS  men  who 
spumed  the  easy  way,  who  j  declined  to 
drift  and  boldly  chose  the  lilgh  road  of 
decision.  May  we  never  fotget  his  ex- 
ample as  we  move  forward  In  the  ever- 
lasting battle  for  democracy  in  which 
he  gave  his  life. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE 


Mr.  DAWSON  Off  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Speaker, 
predictions  have  been  made  freely  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  in  mortal  danger  at  this 
session  of  Congress.    The  reason  for  the 
growing  impopularity  of  this  legislati(m 
Is  self-evident:  too  many  sections  of  our 
'country  and  too  many  segments  of  our 
economy  have  been  hit  too  hard  by  for- 
eign   competitors    wleldinc    an    imfair 
trade  advantage. 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  voted  for  each 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
during  my  tenure  In  Congress,  but  I  also 
speak  as  one  who  has  cast  his  vote  more 
reluctantly  each  time  as  the  defects  of 
the  legislatioo  became  more  and  more 
evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  which  I  believe  will  dissolve  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  Willie  retaining  provisions  of  the 
administration's  proposal  for  a  5-year 
extension.  It  will  permit  sound  and 
vigorous  development  of  world  trade  but 
with  more  adequate  assurance  that  our 
own  economy  received  fair  and  equal 
consideration. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by 
strengthening  the  hand  of  Congress  in 
those  instances  where  a  domestic  in- 
dustry has  proved  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's satisfaction  that  it  is  being 
injured  seriously  by  trade  concessions. 

Briefly,  my  bill  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  in 
escape-clause  proceedings  shall  go  to 
Congress  instead  of  to  the  President  as 
is  now  the  case.  Either  House  of  Con- 
gress could  overrule  the  Commission,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  majority  vote  against 
theso  recommendations  by  either  House, 
the  recommendations  would  become  ef- 
fective in  60  days. 

As  we  all  know,  the  escape-clause  pro- 
vision came  into  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  m  1951  as  a  recognition  by  Congress 
tliat  in  the  balance  between  foreign  re- 
lations and  domestic  well-being,  the 
scales  were  being  tipped  too  consistently 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  diplomacy. 

But  under  the  present  mechanics  of 
the  escape-clause  procedure,  we  still 
hear  the  frequent  charge  that  Congress 
has  delegated  its  tariff-making  powers 
to  the  State  Department. 

Since  June  1951.  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  completed  71  escape-clause  in- 
vestigations. In  23  of  those  cases,  the 
Commission  found  the  domestic  indus- 
try vmdergoing  sufficient  injury  to  rec- 
ommend escape-clause  action;  in  5 
others,  the  Commission  was  evenly  di- 
vided. But  of  those  28  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Invoked  the  escape  clause  in 
only  9.    Two  are  still  pending. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  all,  or  any  set 
ratio,  of  Tariff  Commission  recommen- 
dations should  be  adopted.  But  this  low 
proportion  of  escape-clause  actions  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  we  are  still  leaning 
over  backwards  in  our  concessions  to 
foreign  competitors. 


As  an  example.  I  shall  cite  the  domes- 
tic lead  and  zinc  industry,  because  that 
is  the  proceeding  with  which  I  am  most 
lamlliar. 

In  1953,  the  lead  and  zinc  industry 
went  before  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
complain  that  it  was  being  seriously 
crippled  by  the  existing  trade  agreement 
on  its  products.  Volumes  of  expert  tes- 
timony, pro  and  con,  were  submitted  and 
from  the  record  the  Commission,  with 
the  services  of  an  expert  staff,  reported 
unanimously  to  the  President  that  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry  was 
being  seriously  injured  by  foreign  im- 
ports. 

However,  the  State  Department's  op- 
posing viewpoint — ^to  the  effect,  it  seems, 
that  the  Industry's  troubles  were  only 
temporary — prevailed.  An  alternative 
stockpiling  program  offered  only  slight 
relief,  and  last  year  foreign  imports  again 
swamped  the  maricet. 

Today,  our  lead  and  zinc  mines  are  in 
sorrier  shape  than  ever.  Deep  mine 
shafts  have  been  abandoned  and  flooded ; 
thousands  of  miners  are  out  of  work. 
The  industry  has  been  forced  to  come 
again  before  the  Tariff  Commission, 
where  the  case  is  still  under  investiga- 
tion. 

But  even  if  help  is  now  forthcoming, 
our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry — 
important  to  our  economy  and  essential 
to  our  defense — ^will  never  be  the  same 
as  it  was  before.  It  has  become  only  too 
clear  how  right  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  in  the  first  place. 

My  bill  does  not  take  away  from  the 
President  the  power  to  negotiate  new 
trade  agreements  and  to  reduce  tariffs. 
But  it  does  give  American  industries  and 
American  workers  the  opportunity — 
whoi  they  can  show  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion that  they  are  being  injured  by  an 
existing  trade  agreement — to  have  their 
case  finally  determined  by  someone  other 
than  the  person  who  drew  up  that  agree- 
ment. 

What  other  body  of  Govemment  is 
more  qualified  to  make  this  final  deter- 
mination than  the  Congress,  in  which 
rests  the  constitutional  power  to  set 
tariffs? 

WHAT  THE  NEW  KLL  DOTS 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  gives 
the  President  everything  he  requested  in 
his  trade  message.  It  incorporates  all  of 
H.  R.  10368,  the  legislation  embodying 
the  Prerident's  trade  recommendations. 

However,  my  bill  makes  substantial 
changes  in  the  theory  and  procedures 
under  the  peril-jwint  and  escape-clause 
provisions.  These  changes  are  made  by 
the  addition  of  four  new  sections  to  H.  R. 
10368. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  modifies  peril- 
point  and  escape-clause  investigations 
and  procedures. 

Section  6  increases  the  m^nbership  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  from  6  to  7  and 
the  length  of  their  terms  from  6  years  to 
7  years. 

Section  7  sets  up  the  machinery 
whereby  the  Tariff  Commission  reports 
its  findings  on  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  hearings  and  specifies  how  these 
reports  are  handled  after  being  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 


Section  8  provides  how  pending  cases 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  President 
shall  be  handled. 

Folio  4ring  is  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis in  more  detail  of  the  material  which, 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
10368.  this  legislation  would  incorporate 
into  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

SBCnOM  B 

The  explanation  of  section  5  is  divided 
bito  two  parts,  dealing  separately  with 
its  effect  upon  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  procedures. 

PEin.  ponrr — rtattrr  law 

Under  the  present  law,  the  President 
Is  required  to  furnish  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  a  list  of  all  articles  upon 
which  the  duties  would  be  changed  by  a 
proposed  trade  agreement  This  list 
must  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
before  negotiations  begin.  The  Com- 
mission is  then  required  to  hold  public 
hearings  and  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  120  days  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  duties  can  be  changed  with- 
out causing  serious  injury  to  domestic 
industry.  The  President  cannot  act 
until  after  this  120-day  period. 

PSOPOSZX  CHANGXS 

All  of  the  above  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent peril-point  law  are  retained.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  in  addition,  is  re- 
quired to  send  a  cc^y  of  its  recommenda- 
tions to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This 
report  is  for  information  purposes  only. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
keep  Congress  informed  as  to  the  effect 
of  proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
before  they  are  witered  into  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  is  only  consistent  with  the 
delegation  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  power  "to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises."  The 
present  law  only  requires  notification  to 
Congress  after  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  into. 

KSCAPK   CLAtrSZ ^PKKSXNT  LAW 

The  President,  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  or 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
or  an  "injured  party"  can  require  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  domestic  in- 
dustry is  being  threatened  by  trade  con- 
cessions.   This    investigation   must    be 
made  within  9  months;  then  the  Com- 
mission's findings  are  reported  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  a  recommenda- 
tion and,  within  60  days  or  sooner  if  the 
President  takes  action  on  the  recom- 
mendation, an  identical  report  is  sent  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.    If 
the  President  declines  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation, he  must  report  his  rea- 
sons to  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees within  60  days  after  receiving  the 
Commission  report. 

PBOPOSD   CHANCXS 

The  major  change  is  to  requiie  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  a  definite 
recommendation  to  Congress  rather 
than  to  the  President-  This  recommen- 
dation must  be  delivered  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  the  same  day,  and  must 
be  delivered  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
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Tbe  pn^tngm  musk  be  spedfie  and  may 
ineht^  anjr  of  the  foDowinc  or  s  com- 
Unatton  of  ttaem: 

Pink.  Permaneiit  wltbdrawal  of  the 
trade  eonoMskm. 

Second.  Ifbdmeakkn  of  the  trade  eon- 

eecdoo. 
Third.  Suvenaioa  of  the  eoncearion  in 

whole  or  in  part. 

Fourth.  Limitation  of  the  quantity  of 
the  product  which  may  be  entered  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption. 

In  tbe  event  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  that  any  or  all  of  the  above  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  protect  a  domestic 
industry,  this  finding  goes  Into  effect-^ 
unless  vetoed  by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  either  House — after  the  first 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  receipt 
of  the  finding.  "Continuous  session"  is 
defined  as  one  unbroken  by  an  adjotim- 
ment  sine  die.  Excluded  from  the  60- 
day  period  are  any  days  in  which  there 
has  been  an  adjournment  of  either  House 
for  more  than  3  days. 

ruaposs 

This  section  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  decide  what  action,  if  any. 
should  be  taken  after  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission by  a  majority  vote  finds  that  a 
trade  agreement  is  injuring  domestic 
industry.  Either  House,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  its  membership,  has  the  power 
to  overrule  the  Tariff  Commission. 

One  of  the  major  difBculties  we  now 
face  is  that  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
President  the  power  to  set  tariffs  and 
quotas.  This  measure  does  not  take 
away  Uiat  power,  but  it  does  take 
away  the  power  of  deciding  what  action, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  after  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  a  domestic  in- 
dustry is  being  injured  by  a  trade  agree- 
ment set  by  the  President.  In  effect. 
Congress  would  become  the  final  judge 
of  whether  a  trade  agreement  Is  a  mis- 
take, ending  the  situation  whereby  the 
President,  by  inaction,  nullifies  a  finding 
Of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

BxcnoN  s — Tvsanrr  law 

The  Tariff  Commission  now  has  6 
members  appointed  for  6 -year  terms 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

raOPOSKD  CHANGS 

The  membership  would  be  increased 
to  7  and  the  terms  lengthened  to  7  years. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  smooth  transfer 
from  the  6-year  to  the  7-year  tenure. 

FX7SP06K 

If  Congress  is  to  have  the  final  deci- 
sion on  escape-clause  recommendations, 
these  recommendations  must  be  definite 
and  have  the  backing  of  a  majority  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  either  House  to  act  if  the 
Commission  divided  3-3  as  it  has  done  in 
5  cases  in  the  past.  The  law  still  re- 
serves to  the  President  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment— with  consent  of  the  Senate. 

SBCnON  7 — NIW  IXOJSLATlOn 

This  section  sets  up  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Tariff  Commission's  recom- 
mendations are  handled  in  Congress.  It 
provides  that  the  Commission  findings 
Shall  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 


tee in  the  Senate  and  to  ttie  Wiys  and 
Means  Committee  m  the  House!  Pro- 
vision la  made  to  discharge  the  Irecom- 
mendation  from  eommittee  If 
mittee  has  not  reported  the 
within  10  days  after  receipt, 
motion  are  defined  and  debate 
in  this  section. 


appropri> 
up  for 
yor 
it  Reso- 
tbe  Yel- 
will    be 


i^Tecial  rules  must  apply  for  le^slatlon 
which  becomes  effective  in  the  ^absence 
of  action  by  Congress.  The  language  in 
this  section  is  necessary  for  the  law  to 
be  constitutional.  Amendment 
Tariff  Commission's  specific  n 
forbidden  because  the  am< 
require  signature  of  the  Presi( 
thus  the  plan  would  be  defeaf 
automatic  discharge  is  to  insuite  Mem- 
bers of  a  chance  to  reject  the  Conimission 
recommendation. 

sKcnoic   I — mw  LBcutATioAr 

Provides  that  the  new  procedure  of 
transferring  decision  on  "escape  clause" 
from  President  to  Congress  shall  become 
effective  slmultaneoiis  with  aporoval  of 
the  act.  All  pending  cases  upon  which 
the  iPresident  has  neither  made  a  de- 
cision nor  reported  to  Congress  would  be 
submitted  to  Congress  as  provided  above. 


The  Department  of  Int 

ation  biU  for  1950  will  be 

consideration  on  Tuesday.  Wc 

Thursday;  thereafter  House 

hition  2,  which  has  to  do  wit 

lowUil   Dam    and    Reserve 

considered. 
There  is  the  usual  reservation  that 

«ny  further  profram  will  be  knnownerd 

later;  and  conference  reporie.  If  any, 

may  be  brought  up  at  any  tii^. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  in  light  of  Inquiries  I 
have  had,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  pro- 
gram next  week  the  appropriation  bill 
which  we  had  up  for  consKleration  on' 
Monday  of  this  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  I  consider 
the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  as  an  instruction  to  withhold  the 
matter  pending  further  consijderation  of 
the  bill  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and,  I  supposeJ  the  ftill 
committee.  I 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  jbhe  gentle- 
man. 


1960  OLYMPIC  WINTER  G,  ^MES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califom  a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fqom  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  permit  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  cooperate  with  the  1960 
Olympic  Games  Committee  wit|i  respect 
to  the  winter  games  to  be  held  in  Squaw 
VaUey,  Calif. 

Holding  of  the  1960  winter!  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  States  wl]l  mark  a 
new  approach  in  our  intematl(^al  rela- 
tions and  center  in  this  counti&r  at  that 
time  the  'eyes  of  the  world,  jutt  as  was 
the  case  when  these  games  weiie  held  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  I 

The  vm  Olympic  winter  gimes  will 
focus  the  eyes  of  the  world  on.us. 


A^^ENDAR 


DISPENSING  WITH  C 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  [Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thajt  the  busi- 
ness In  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of 
next  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai^  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS      I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Thiu^ 
day,  February  20,  1958,  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  lobjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today  the  Chair  des- 
ignates the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ullman]  to  read  Washlngtop's  Farewell 
Address  immediately  following  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  on  Febru|uy  20.  1958. 


bruary 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  PQR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Spealder,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  rom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speak  5r,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  regarding 
the  program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sieaker,  on 
Monday  bills  on  the  Consent| Calendar 
win  be  called  and  there  is  one  suspen- 
sion to  be  considered  on  H.  rJ  9700,  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Act.  1 

On  Tuesday  bills  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar will  be  called. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  PLU^-CURED 

TOBACCO  parmB:rs 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Stoeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  'the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia  [Mrs.  ^LrrcH]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  jpolnt  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there!  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema|i  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BUTCH.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  thou- 
sands of  fiue-cured  tobacco  farmers  are 
lieing  forced  off  the  American  farms 
each  year,  due  to  the  centinued  re- 
duction of  acreage  allotments.  In  my 
home  district,  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia,  as  well' as  in  all  the 
other  flue-cured  tobacco  farming  areas, 
the  reduction  of  this  acrei  ge  combined 
With  the  rising  costs  of  living  have  cre- 


ated desperate  flnADCtal  burdens,  un- 
able to  be  sustained,  by  kbe  smaU  fanner. 

What  Is  so  often  overlook«d,  except  by 
those  in  the  actoal  operakkn.  Is  that  tlie 
cost  ai  machinery  and  equipment  needed 
for  tbe  growing  of  tobeoeo  does  not  de- 
crease with  the  acreage  reductloDs.  A 
bam  to  cure  the  tobeceo  costs  tbe  same 
whether  you  grow  1  acre  or  5  acres.  A 
truck  to  haul  equipment  and  carry  the 
tobacco  to  the  warrtiouse  win  not  be 
one-half  the  sale  price  merely  because 
the  allotment  has  been  sliced  by  that 
amount.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that,  as 
the  amount  of  tobacco  a  fanner  can 
grow  Is  cut.  his  chances  for  financial 
survival  are  dwindled. 

One  of  the  greatest  harms  to  these 
small  farmers  has  been  the  practice  in 
recent  years  of  our  American  tobacco 
companies  busring  and  Importing  flue- 
cured  tobacco  from  Canada.  This,  at 
first  impression,  seems  to  be  almost 
harmless.  But  when  you  realize  the 
lack  of  restrictions  on  Canadian  tobacco 
growers,  it  becomes  fully  evident  that 
there  is  an  almost  irreparable  injury  be- 
ing done  to  the  American  tobacco  farmer 
by  this  practice. 

It  is  a  stab  in  the  back  to  the  small 
tobacco-growing  farmer  when  American 
cigarette  manufacturers  import  these 
tobaccos  from  abroad.  The  manufac- 
turers have  been  made  rich  and  are 
growing  richer  because  the  American 
farmer  has  been  the  chief  source  of  sup- 
ply. If  they  continue  the  practice  of 
Imports,  they  will  not  only  wipe  out  the 
American  tobacco  farmer,  but  they  will 
put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
growers,  who  will  be  able  to  charge 
whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  just  as 
Canadian  paper  manufacturers  have  had 
a  stranglehold  on  the  newsprint  indus- 
try of  America  for  many  years. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  in  my  own  dis- 
trict who  no  longer  have  enough  acreage 
to  farm  their  own  land  have  to  go  to 
Canada  during  the  tobacco  season  to 
process  the  Canadian  crop  for  weekly 
wages.  These  farmers  are  forced  to  take 
these  jobs  in  Canada  because  they  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  using  their 
skill  to  farm  their  own  farms.  Although 
Canadians  have  no  acreage  controls  on 
growing  tobacco,  they  are  not  yet  grow- 
ing it  as  extensively  as  they  will,  once 
they  have  learned  the  process  of  growing 
and  curing  from  the  American  farmer. 
The  sad  plight  of  the  tobacco  farmer  is 
further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  our 
foreign  markets  for  American  tobaccos 
are  being  taken  away  from  us  by  giant 
farm  corporations,  who  move  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico  and  to  countries 
in  Africa  with  American  machinery  and 
know-how  and  no  acreage  controls. 
They  sell  in  foreign  countries  just  below 
the  price  within  the  United  States. 

We  have  tried  for  years  to  get  relief 
from  this  deplorable  situation  from  the 
State  Department,  but  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  interested  In  the  plight  of 
suffering  humanity  in  the  United 
States — only  in  that  In  other  countries — 
where  it  uses  the  program  of  foreign  aid 
to  destroy  our  own  producers. 

Buying  American  tobacco  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  self-preservation  to  the  Amer- 
ican tobacco  companies  as  it  Is  a  matter 


ot  presenratloo  to  the  American  tobacco 
fanner. 

I  have  written  letters  to  all  of  the 
American  cigarette  manufaetums, 
vaminf  them  of  the  dangerous  situation, 
and  urgioK  revision  of  their  buying 
policy. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  DfDBPBCDDiCB 
BY  TBI  UTHUANIAN  VEOPIM 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
niinoU? 

There  was  m)  objection. 

Bfrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
Join  with  Lithuanians  everywhere  in 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  mdepeodence  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  on  Febniary  16.  1918. 

The  history  of  this  brave  people  is 
marked  by  a  never-ending  struggle  for 
and  devotion  to  liberty.  Although  Lith- 
uania has  enjoyed  self-government  only 
at  intervals,  her  people  have  not  ceased 
to  fight  against  the  dominance  of  the 
Russian  rulers.  Yes;  those  who  have 
known  freedom  will  not  quickly  let  the 
flame  die  in  their  hearts. 

Forty  years  ago,  after  more  than  100 
years  of  keeping  their  ideal  of  national 
independence  alive,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple reached  their  goal  and  proclaimed 
their  independence.  In  the  following 
twenty-some  years  they  clearly  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  progress  under 
self-government.  Their  achievements 
in  the  flelds  of  education,  culture,  econ- 
omy, and  social  welfare  are  well-known 
and  widely  recognized.  But  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  Wsu-  n,  Lithuania 
again  felt  the  crush  of  the  tjrrant's  heel. 

We  know  that  the  historical  battle  for 
freedom  goes  on,  though  the  voices  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  silent.  We  who 
are  free  must  speak  for  them  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MARrnr]  may 
extend  tils  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago,  the  people  of  the  little  nation  of 
Lithuania  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. Only  people  of  Lithuanian  blood 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the 
Free  World  can  openly  commemorate  this 
anniversary  because  this  small  coimtry. 
against  the  will  of  its  fine  people,  are  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  aggression  and  oppression. 
While  Lithuania  is  enslaved  by  its 
Communist  masters,  the  sad  plight  of  her 
people  is  not  forgotten — ^nor  has  it  ever 
been  condoned — by  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. On  this  occasion  the  great  heart  of 
America  is  extended  in  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding to  Lithuanians  and  to  all 
those  other  peoples  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned by  the  whiplash  of  Soviet  police 
state  methods.  These  people  are  kept  in 
subjection  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 


and  the  gun.  Everyone  with  eommon- 
sense  Imows  what  would  hmipen  if  a 
free  eleetioo  eould  be  held  in  *-****««•"«* 
and  her  sister  states.  They  would  throer 
out  their  Communist  masters  witfatn  it 


I  do  not  believe  that  a  gDremment 
wtiich  is  based  entire  upon  fear  and 
force  can  endure  perpetually.  As  teag 
as  the  mark  of  freedom  bums  in  human 
souls,  as  it  does  with  tbe  people  of  Lith- 
uania, the  hope  of  llt)eration  win  live  and 
it  must  eventually  prevalL  Freedom  is 
the  God-given  right  of  every  man  and 
woman.  This  sacred  right  must  at 
length  succeed. 

The  Government  of  the  Unived  States 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania.  I  cannot  ocmoeive  of 
it  ever  doing  so.  The  people  of  this  little 
nation  should  realize,  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  their  lost  independence,  that 
the  friendship  and  the  moral  support  of 
the  American  people  is  theirs.  Their 
prayers  for  freedom  will  someday  be 
answered. 

FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THB 
INDEPENDENCE  OF  TEE  LITUU- 
ANIANPEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers o:  the  House,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world  a  commemorative  exercise  paying 
tribute  to  a  brave  nation  and  a  great 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
I  would  have  you  know  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  never,  does  not 
now,  and  never  shall  recognize  the  an- 
nexation by  Soviet  Russia  of  the  Baltic 
Provinces  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

We  here  know  full  well  of  the  great 
contribution  made  down  through  the 
years  by  American  citizens  in  whose 
veins  flows  the  proud  blood  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry,  and  so  in  this  Hall,  this 
precise  Hall,  where  for  100  years  Amer- 
icans, on  the  spot  on  which  I  now  stand, 
have  held  forth  in  tills  greatest  tribunal 
of  democracy  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay  this 
tribute  to  the  RepubUc  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  national  independence  is 
the  most  cherished,  the  most  highly 
prized  and  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
of  all  political  goals  to  be  attained  by  a 
people.  Some  people  attain  it  as  the 
result  of  long  and  costly  stniggles. 
Others,  who  are  more  fortunate,  are 
presented  with  it  as  a  gift  from  the  gods. 
Still  others  inherit  it  from  dim  and  dis- 
tant past  and  take  it  for  granted.  Those 
who  have  struggled  and  made  untold 
sacrifices  for  their  independence  and 
freedom  have  the  greater  satisfaction 
from  the  attainment  of  their  national 
goal. 

In  contrast  to  those  who  have  attained 
independence,  there  is  another  group  of 
peoples  to  whom  national  freedom  and 
independence  have  been  persistently  de- 
nied. Because  of  some  historic  freak; 
because  of  certain  turns  and  twists  of 
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tvMitf,  Milofuil  lnd«p«nd«ie#  Juii  »1- 
motl  fttwftjw  thidMl  ttMm  evMi  whan  eh«y 
h«d  thottfht  ft  WM  wttMn  th«ir  reMh, 
RefsrdtoM  of  th«  ibmm  employd  hi  iU 

attainment,  all  national  groups  consider 
national  independenee  m  their  ultimate 
political  roftl.  For  that  reaaon  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  stake  their  all, 
thel--  worldly  and  spiritual  possessions, 
for  its  attainment  and  for  its  defense. 
Such  has  been  the  course  of  many  na- 
tional histories.  Including  the  history  of 
the  Lithuanians. 

The  birth  of  modem  Lithuanian  state 
goes  back  to  the  year  1253.  In  that  year 
the  country  was  united  under  the  rule 
of  a  single  monarch.  Since  that  date, 
for  more  than  700  years,  Lithuania's  tur- 
bulent and  uneven  history  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  "Hiat  history  is  marked 
by  greatness  and  glory  during  the  first 
few  centuries,  while  misery  and  misfor- 
tune claim  a  large  share  in  the  lives  of 
the  Lithuanians  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  200  years.  During  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  Lithuania  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  great  states  in 
all  eastern  and  northern  Evurope.  In  the 
16th  century  Poland  and  Lithuania  were 
imited  under  a  Lithuanian  king.  From 
then  on  the  fate  of  Lithuania  was  deter- 
mined by  the  fate  of  Poland.  Late  in 
the  18th  century,  when  Poland  lost  her 
independence  and  most  of  that  country 
was  Incorporated  In  czarlst  Russia, 
Lithuania  shared  the  same  fate. 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half  the 
stalwart  aiKi  stout-hearted  Lithuanians 
suffered  under  the  harsh  and  inefiScient 
Russian  regime.  During  that  unhaw>y 
time,  however,  the  Lithuanians  did  not 
lose  sight  of  their  national  objective,  the 
attainment  of  their  national  independ- 
ence. In  1918,  as  Uie  result  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  when  the  czarlst  regime 
crumbled  these  brave  and  proud  Lithu- 
anians who  had  weathered  many  severe 
storms  In  their  national  history,  who 
had  quietly  maintained  their  sturdy  na- 
tional characteristics  under  adversity 
and  had  successfully  kept  aUve  their  love 
for  freedom,  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  February  16,  40  years 
ago  today. 

For  the  next  22  years,  prior  to  the 
tragic  events  of  1940,  all  friends  of  free- 
dom followed  the  steady  progress  made 
by  the  Lithuanians  hi  their  newly- 
created  Independent  country.  All  Lithu- 
anians were  justly  proud  of  the  splendid 
record  of  performance  during  those  two 
peaceful  decades.  Lithuania's  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  life  had 
developed  along  broad  and  progressive 
democratic  lines.  During  that  relatively 
short  time  Lithuania  became  a  model  de- 
mocracy In  northeastern  Europe. 

Early  In  the  last  war  independent 
Lithuania  became  a  tragic  casualty. 
First,  it  was  brought  by  brute  force  imder 
the  heel  of  the  Red  army.  It  was  made 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Then,  when 
the  Nazi  and  Communist  tyrannies  be- 
gan to  wage  their  life-and -death  strug- 
gle In  1941,  Lithuania  came  under  the 
VaA  yoke.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of 
the  war.  Red  forces  came  In  once  more 
as  liberators,  and  they  have  been  there 
M  conquerors  ever  since.    This  libera - 
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tim,  SoTtot  ftfto,  liM  toffii  to  €  mwtoto 
that  flnM  1946  UthuanU  bM  b<  m  htr- 
iMtiMltr  M«l«d  off  from  ih§  (n  >  woild. 
SoTl«t  propftf  tnda  and  oppresswi  nwai- 
ures  hare  been  at  work  trying  t^  uproot 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  freedom 
among  Uthuanians.  These  liberty-lov- 
ing people  have  either  been  silenced,  in- 
carcerated or  carted  off  in  freight  cars 
to  distant  and  desolate  parts  of  |the  So- 
viet Union,  They  have  been  evicted  by 
tens  of  thousands  from  their  h<)mes  on 
the  Baltic  shores  and  their  placeils  being 
colonized  by  Communist  Russiakis  from 
Asiatic  Rxissia.    In  these  tragic  circum- 


stances, there  can  hardly  be  a  .celebra- 


tion of  national  independence  day  there. 
In  this  country  we  join  all  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  today,  onjthe  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Indei^ndence 
Day.  To  these  people  who  did  6o  much 
in  the  regeneration  and  rebuild^xg  of  in- 
dependent Lithuania,  who  glaAy  made 
sacrifices  for  the  well-being  anfl  happi- 
ness of  unfortunate  Lithuanian^  we  join 
in  the  commemoration  of  thisj  historic 
event,  and  express  the  hope  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  Lithuanaans  will 
also  be  celebrating  their  inde  lendence 
day  in  their  own  homeland. 

We  hope  that  these  words  and  these 
ceremonies  will  be  projected  by  he  Voice 
of  America  to  every  place  in  L  thuania, 
where  the  torch  of  liberty  stil  is  held 
high  this  day,  that  this  message  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  the  und  jrground 
"forest  men"  may  be  clear:  "Ws  here  In 
America  have  not  forgotten  yo  i  and  we 
never  shall.  We  say  to  you  in  I  hat  most 
ancient  and  beautiful  tongues,  JE^z  bas! 
Kas  bas!  reprazxis  Oh  Lietuvaj  Lietuva! 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speakei  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  g^tleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
and  hope  that  the  voice  of  tHe  gentle- 
man will  be  heard  all  over  the  iorld  and 
particularly  in  enslaved  lithuaiiia,  where 
Soviet  Russia  has  embarked  ott  a  policy 
of  extermination  of  that  braive,  small 
nation.  It  seems  trttglc  to  jme  that 
when  we  are  appraising  the  effects  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  imperialists 
toward  world  domination  and  coloniza- 
tion of  large  areas  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
too  few  people  remember  Uie!  plight  of 
the  subjected  and  brutally  exploited 
peoples  of  the  Baltic,  particularly  those 
in  Lithuania.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  timely  and  splendid  re- 
minder. I 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know,  of  course, 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed 
us  is  the  distinguished  gentle|nan  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltsr],  {chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Tjn-Amerl- 
can  Activities.  We  in  the  House  know 
that  he  perhaps  more  than  buj  speaks 
with  knowledge  and  wisdoms  of  these 
facts  that  I  recite. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mt. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  ylekl  to  tiie  goitle- 
man  from  IHtnois.  j 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Ml .  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  i  txtend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ri  coro. 


Tht  •PCAKBt,   If  ttm9  oMoetioii  to 
tbo  rtOMft  of  ttoo  ftntlomaii  from  Xlll* 

noii?  1 

Thert  was  no  objoetlon,  J 
Mr,  OUARA  of  nunotf,  Mr,  Spcakor, 
it  is  with  deep  emotion  that  t  Join  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr,  Flood)  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  in  expression  of'  our  stout 
friendship  for  the  brave  peop  e  of  Lithu- 
ania on  this,  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 

There  are  many  fine  and  Outstanding 
men  and  women  of  Lithuanijin  blood  In 
the  district  that  I  have  the  hdnor  to  rep- 
resent. In  the  city  of  Chicako  in  every 
activity,  in  the  cultural  arts!  and  in  the 
professions,  in  religion,  business,  and  in 
the  trades,  the  LithuanianrAmericans 
have  made  a  rich  contribution.  My  as- 
sociation with  many  of  them  lin  the  folds 
of  a  warm  personal  friendship  has  ex- 
tended through  several  decades. 

Stanley  Kodis,  wrested  from  his  home 
in  Lithuania  and  thrown  into  the  torture 
camps  of  Siberia,  finally  (iscaping  to 
Chicago  to  renew  the  battl^  for  a  free 
Lithuania,  was  my  friend,  aiid  with  him 
it  was  my  privilege  to  plead  the  cause 
of  Lithuania  before  many  m^ss  meetings 
in  Chicago.  This  was  several  decades 
ago.  Stanley  Kodis  has  been  gone  many 
years,  but  the  battle  of  the  ijroud  people 
of  Lithuania  for  freedom  anduhuman  dig- 
nity continues  in  this  day  ^  always  It 
will  vmtil  Lithuania  is  a  free  and  sover- 
eign nation  with  a  government  chosen 
by  the  people  smd  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  people.  I 

President  Harding  was  a  Ijriend  of  the 
cause  of  Lithuania,  and  wh0n  he  died  a 
national  delegation  of  Lithuanian- Amer- 
icans attended  his  funeral  1 1  was  hon- 
ored by  invitation  to  accompany  the 
delegation  and  when  we  passed  in  the 
line  of  mourners  we  noticed  with  an 
appreciating  sentiment  that  the  floral 
offering,  expression  of  the  griief  of  Lithu- 
anian-Americans, had  been  i>\&ced  at  the 


Speaker, 


e  have 
Hoover, 
iwer — 
proud 
ty  goes  on 
it  will  con- 
is  free  with 
ipeople  and 


head  of  the  casket.    Since 

had  the  Presidencies  of  Cool 

Roosevelt,  Truman,   and 

five  Presidents — and  the  bat^ 

people  for  freedom  and  di| 

with  undiminished  spirit. 

tinue  imtil  Lithuania  agi 

a  government  chosen  by  thi  . 

dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  people. 

In  the  dreadful  years  of  the  depression, 
when  all  but  coxirage  and  faith  had  been 
swept  away.  It  was  a  yoiing  woman, 
daughter  of  emigrants  from  Lithuania, 
who  abandoned  a  musical  career  that 
might  have  carried  her  toi  the  heights 
to  render  her  imselfish  service  to  allevi- 
ating the  suffering  of  a  generation 
cnished  in  the  debris  of  an  atomized 
economy.  Hers  was  the  spirit  of  Lithu- 
ania, the  spirit  of-a  proud  people  that 
no  tyrant  can  crush  nor  ^y  power  of 
evil  long  imprison,  the  ^irit  of  a  humane 
and  proud  people  that  Will  never  be 
quieted  imtll  Lithuania  again  is  free 
with  a  government  chosen  py  the  people 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
people. 

Lithuanians  constitute  oiily  1  of  some 
200  nationalities  in  the  Sioviet  prison- 
house.  For  two  decades  Lithuania  pros- 
pered as  an  Independent  re  public.    Con- 


ttiiuiioM!  difBeuttlM  wort  won  on  tho 
war  (0  boiiif  roaotvod  boforo  ttoo  fovtet 
intorvoniion  In  autumn  19M.  loonomi- 
oallf .  tho  ftato  provldod  for  tho  fonoral 
waUara  of  tho  pooplo;  and  In  tho  intor- 
war  period  Lithuanian  eulturo  aohloved 
a  new  level  of  aehievament. 

Soviet  domination,  however,  brought 
to  an  end  Lithuanian  Independence.  In 
one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of  aggres- 
sion in  our  time,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded peaceful  Lithuania  in  open  de- 
fiance of  Internationally  recognized 
treaties  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
Lithuanian  independence  and  territorial 
mtegrity.  Mass  deportations,  execu- 
tions, forcible  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture, nationalization  of  industry,  general 
religious  and  cultural  suppression  in 
every  form — all  instruments  of  Com- 
munist imperialism — have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Soviets  during  the  years  of 
their  domination  over  Lithuania.  Thus, 
by  sheer  force  Lithuanians  have  become 
a  part  of  the  Soviet  prisonhouse  of  na- 
tionalities. 

This  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  calls  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  Soviet  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism at  its  worst.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  prayer  that  soon  will  come 
the  happy  day  of  liberation  when  Lithu- 
ania again  will  be  free  with  a  govern- 
ment chosen  by  the  people  and  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  for  reserving  this 
hour  to  commemorate  this  day  as  a  mile- 
stone In  the  fight  for  freedom  of  a  great 
people. 

February  16,  1953,  marks  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  is  very  fitting  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  devote  time  to  com- 
mend the  Lithuanian  people  and  to 
remind  the  world  that  Lithuania  and  its 
people  are  fighting  and  will  still  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  the  reestablishment  of 
complete  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

Lithuania's  valiant  fight  for  liberty 
and  independence  is  not  of  recent  origin 
but  the  pages  of  her  history  are  em- 
blazoned with  heroic  battles  for  liberty 
since  the  12th  century.  During  the  16th 
century,  Lithuania  battled  against  the 
same  Russian  tyranny  which  envelops 
it  today.  In  the  18th  century,  this 
valiant  country  suffered  a  decline  which 
brought  about  complete  Russian  domi- 
nation. This  tyrannical  yoke  was  in- 
flicted for  120  years,  but  during  that 
peilod  5  major  revolts  took  place  against 
its  conqueror. 

The  people  of  this  nation  during  Inter- 
vals of  time  in  the  19th  century  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  to  exist  as  a  free  and 
independent  people.  World  War  I 
brought  about  an  international  situation 
which  gave  Lithuania  a  long-awaited 
opportunity  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
it  is  a  free  and  independent  nation.  For 
more  than  20  years  as  a  free  covmtry,  no 
nation  has  ever  demonstrated  its  capac- 
ity and  ability  for  self-govemmoit  more 
than  Uthuanla.  Its  civic  leaders  brought 


about  lonf-iioodod  toad  rofomailon, 
oroatod  and  oxpaadod  Induatrr,  oot«b« 
liabod  an  adoquato  tranaiMrtatlon  »r§» 
torn,  and  onaotod  aootol  togifUtion  and 
an  oduoational  poUoy  whloh  could  woU 
bo  eopiad  by  other  nations  throughout 
the  world.  This  great  progress  by  a  free 
nation  continued  up  until  World  War  n 
when  Lithuania  again  became  the  victim 
of  a  powerful  aggressor  nation  who  suc- 
ceeded in  enslaving  its  people. 

I  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  outlining  the  in- 
filtration duplicity  and  force  used  by  the 
CommiuUsts  to  submerge  Lithuania  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  these  sordid  facts  to- 
day. I  can  only  say  that  the  i>eople  of 
Lithuania  will  not  be  alone  in  their  fight 
for  freedom  against  the  Soviet  tyrants. 
Millions  of  others  are  today  temporarily 
held  under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
tyranny.  They,  along  with  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  must  keep  up  the  fight  not  only 
to  curtail  the  expanse  of  communism  but 
to  wipe  its  tyranny  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  restore  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  valiant  and  heroic  people 
of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  was 
chairman  of  the  Special  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn 
massacre.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  and  later  serving  upon  the 
House  committee  Investigating  Commu- 
nist activities  among  other  satellite  na- 
tions In  Europe.  His  words  carry  great 
weight  with  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fenton]  . 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  have  a  great  many  people 
in  my  district  who  were  bom  in  Lithu- 
ania and  many  of  Lithuanian  extraction. 
I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  the  fine 
discourse  he  is  giving  us  here  today.  I 
join  with  him  m  extending  congratula- 
tions to  the  Lithuanian  people  for  their 
persistence  in  trying  to  unloose  the 
shackles  of  tsrrants  and  in  trying  to  re- 
establish their  independence.  I  know 
that,  like  the  Polish  people,  the  Lithu- 
anian people,  too,  will  rise  again  to  the 
place  where  they  will  enjoy  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  an  old 
coal  miner  from  a  district  adjacent  to 
mine  In  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
You  know  that  in  his  district,  as  In  mine, 
there  are  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry.  As  a  doctor  of  medicine,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fen- 
ton] stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
constituents,  as  he  does  In  his  capacity 
as  their  Representative  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kearney]. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  House.  I.  too,  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 


Mr.  Spoakor,  X  w«At  to  tako  thlo  oooa« 
f  ion  to  oxtoBd  to  tbo  pooirto  of  Uttiuanto 
on  tho  40th  annivonanr  of  tholr  Indo- 
pcndonoo.  MMuanr  le,  grootinft  and 
our  hopo  that  tho  outotandlng  oourago 
and  callantry  thajr  havt  so  long  ex- 
hibited wiU  soon  bs  rewardad.  What 
should  be  a  glorious  national  holiday  for 
the  people  of  the  nation  of  Uthuanift 
once  again  will  be  celebrated  In  secret  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Russian  military 
machine. 

Seventeen  years  have  Intervened  since 
the  tragic  events  of  June  1941.  which 
saw  thousands  of  Lithuanian  patriots 
wrested  from  their  homeland  and  exiled 
to  Russian  slave  labor  camps.  Families 
were  separated,  executions,  starvation, 
and  himger  were  commonplace  and  to(dc 
their  terrible  toll.  It  was  the  sort  of 
brutal  action  brought  against  the  people 
of  an  imoffending  nation  which  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  being  initiated  by  any 
world  power  other  than  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. It  Is  this  sort  of  history  which 
makes  the  Free  World  slow  to  accept  the 
talk  of  Russian  leaders  in  recent  weeks 
as  anything  more  than  skillful  propa- 
ganda. 

We  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Though  we  are 
unable  to  give  them  ansrthlng  more  than 
our  moral  support  in  their  political  mar- 
tyrdom, we  will  continue  to  support  the 
principles  daily  being  violated  by  the 
Soviets  In  their  treatment  of  these  peo- 
ple— the  principles  of  national  sovo-- 
eignty  and  independence  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  force  and  violence  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  disputes.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  these  principles  soon 
will  triumph. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  is  a  retired  general  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Through  the  service  of  himself  and  his 
comrades,  our  hberties  were  preserved, 
and  I  hope  the  liberty  and  freedom  of 
Lithuania  will  be  nearer  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Msissachusetts. 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  McCorjcackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
congratulate  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  get- 
ting this  time  today  so  that  we  might 
pause  to  conduct  these  exercises  in  cele- 
bration of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day. 

History  shows  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  are  one  of  the  stanchiest  and 
stoutest  fighters  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. They  have  always  cham- 
pioned the  elementary  rights  of  the  to- 
dividual,  and  throughout  their  modem 
history  they  have  fought  hard  and  cease- 
lessly for  those  fine  democratic  Ideals 
against  the  forces  of  oppression  and 
tyranny.  In  fact  most  of  their  modern 
history  may  be  written  in  terms  of  un- 
ending struggles  against  their  oppres- 
sors. For  centuries  they  fought  against 
Russia's  autocratic  regime.  Their  im- 
yielding  and  uncompromising  spirit, 
their  firm  resolve  to  cling  to  certain 
cherished  ideals,  and  their  steadfast  be- 
lief In  basic  principles  of  Indo-Chris- 
tian  civilization  have  served  them  well 
in  times  of  distress  and  despondency. 
During  all  that  time  they  waited  for 
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the  chance  to  liberate  themselves,  and 
In  1918  they  had  that  chance. 

On  Pfetoniary  18  of  that  year.  40  years 
ago  today,  even  before  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  they  proclaimed  their 
national  political  independence.  In  their 
historic  homeland,  they  established  a 
truly  democratic  government.  That  gov- 
ernment lasted  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, and  the  people  of  Lithuania  en- 
joyed for  the  first  time  in  more  than 
a  hundred  years  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. Unfortunately,  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war  the  Lithuanians, 
through  no  fatilt  of  their  own,  once  more 
found  themselves  in  a  desperate  pre- 
dicament, and  their  independence  be- 
came one  of  the  first  casualties  of  that 
war.  In  mid-1940  the  Red  army  moved 
into  Lithuania  and  soon  the  country  was 
annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ever 
since  then  Lithuanians  have  been  de- 
nied in  their  homeland  both  personal 
and  national  freedom. 

Today,  while  we  all  gladly  join  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the 
celebration  of  this  holiday,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  the  millions  of  Lithuanians  in  their 
homeland  are  not  permitted  to  celebrate 
it,  or  even  to  talk  or  write  about  it. 
-  There  they  suffer  under  the  tyrannical 
Communist  dictatorship  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  ruling  international  gang- 
sters in  Moscow.  They  live  in  dread  of 
the  secret  police  and  they  have  been 
exiled  by  the  thousands  to  the  far  and 
desolate  comers  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  this  day.  in  commemorating  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  it  Is  a  privilege 
to  join  with  Lithuanians  and  with  their 
descendants  in  the  United  States  in  a 
common  prayer  that  Lithuanians  in 
their  homeland  as  well  as  in  this  land 
of  liberty  may  quickly  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  freedom  again. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  commu- 
nism is  going  to  be  defeated  by  people 
who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  li- 
berty. Communism,  as  constituted,  is 
going  to  be  defeated  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  believe  in  Ocd  and  his  word 
and  his  law,  as  a  result  of  which  develops 
the  way  of  life  that  we  have  here,  and 
that  every  man  and  every  woman,  every- 
where want,  under  their  own  law.  Com- 
munism is  going  to  be  defeated,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  brave  people  of  Hungary, 
in  those  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
countless  millions  of  persons  are  longing 
for  the  day  of  freedom,  and  they  are 
looking  with  hope  to  America  to  bring 
that  freedom  to  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Lithuania  Is  one  of  those  great  coun- 
tries where  the  people  are  imbued  with 
that  intense  love  of  God,  from  which 
comes  the  Intense  desire  for  freedom. 
Communist  dictators  can  never  destroy 
that  desire,  because  that  desire  was  not 
created  by  man,  and  what  man  did  not 
create  man  cannot  destroy.  Man  may 
temporarily  suppress  but  man  can  never 
destroy  the  Inherent  rights  that  we  all 
possess  as  individuals,  which  come  from 
Ctod  himself  through  his  natural  law. 
That  is  the  great  reservoir  we  have  to 
capitalize.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be 
connected  up   with  that   inherent  de- 


sire that  we  know  exists  In  the  mkids  of 
coimtless  erf  millions  of  persons.  I  What 
policy  have  we  got  if  another  Hungary 
happens?  Suppose  there  is  an  i^rising 
tomorrow  in  Lithuania,  what  is  oUr  pol- 
icy? Suppose  there  is  an  uprising  in 
Poland  tomorrow,  what  is  our  bolicy? 
Suppose  there  Is  an  uprising  i|i  East 
Germany,  where  there  is  contiguous  ter- 
ritory between  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  of  several  hundred  kilometers, 
and  where  the  spark  might  happto  that 
would  bring  about  a  conflagration  for 
the  restoration  of  Uberty.  I 

In  the  event  of  an  uprising,  suppose 
several  himdred  thousands  of  tlie  Ger- 
mans in  Western  Germany,  thj^  Bonn 
government,  should  cross  the  qividing 
line  that  exists  now,  cross  as  volijnteers, 
what  is  the  policy  of  our  Gover|iment? 
Have  we  profited  as  a  result  of  what 
happened  in  Hungary?  And  if  It  hap- 
pened sooner  or  later  in  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  East  Germany. 
or  any  other  Soviet-dominated  dountry, 
have  we  a  policy  to  capitalize  Jon  the 
situation  which  flows  as  a  result!  of  the 
inherent  desire  of  men  and  wopaen  to 
possess  what  God  has  given  ta  them, 
Uberty  and  independence? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Lithua  ila  and 
other  countries  are  under  the  he^  of  the 
ruthless  Communist  dictator,  the  most 
ruthless  type  of  dictatorship  recorded  in 
tlie  known  history  of  man,  it  ia  in  my 
opinion,  only  a  matter  of  time  liitil  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  othei  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  will  regain 
their  liberty.  But  we  must  always  be 
Strong,  not  only  militarily,  but  {also  we 
must  be  strong  morally,  because  It  is  our 
moral  strength  that  is  going  td  enable 
us  to  engage  in  afi&rmative  action  that 
will  defeat  communism ;  and  it  Is  moral 
strength  that  is  keeping  the  p  lople  of 
Lithuania  and  other  Soviet-do  ninated 
countries  alive  today,  their  belie:  in  God 
and  their  hope  for  early  restor  ition  of 
independence  and  liberty.  T  ley  are 
looking  to  America  for  leaders  lip,  and 
America  should  not  fall  when  t  lat  day 
comes. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  am  ,  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  on  this  sub  ect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusefts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  tht  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuse  ts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  thi  i  gentle- 
man for  his  extremely  fine  stati  iment  in 
appreciation  of  Lithuania.  I  h  xve  very 
few  Lithuanians  in  my  distiict.  but 
there  are  many  in  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  th(y  make 
very  wonderful  citizens  in  this  country. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  1  or  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  us  ta  see  that 
there  is  no  effort  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  made  up  as  we  are  frc  m  many 
different  foreign  strains,  to  ta  ce  away 
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our  freedom  of  religion,  to  t^e  away 
our  freedom  of  action,  to  tike  away 
other  freedoms  we  enjoy  todliy  in  our 
own  country.  I  have  recently  seen  some 
signs  of  tr3^ing  to  set  brother  against 
brother  in  the  United  States*  This.  I 
think,  is  communistically  inspired. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  thinly  the  gen- 
tleman's speech  commending  Lithu- 
ania's continumg  fight  for  frejedom  and 
mdependence  is  particularly  t|mely. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  th|e  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts.     | 

We  have  over  2  million  Ampricana  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry  who  served  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  hi  Korea.  No 
one  in  this  assembly  has  don^  more  for 
the  American  veterans  than  tihe  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mrs.  Rogers!. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  j 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  thank  the  pentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate mjrself  with  my  coUeaaues  In  this 
House  in  commemorating  the  l40th  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proud  people  nfever  forget 
their  independence  day,  and  they  always 
celebrate  it  with  due  solemnity.  Per- 
haps no  other  day  in  the  history  of  a 
people  is  as  deeply  venerated  as  is  the 
day  of  their  national  independence.  Just 
as  the  birthday  is  of  distinct  significance 
to  the  individual,  so  independence  day  is 
of  utmost  significance  to  freej  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

Yet  many  free  and  independent  na- 
tions celebrate  their  independence  day 
as  a  matter  of  course  because  they  live  in 
freedom  and  take  their  independence  for 
granted.  But  this  is  not  so  ^ih  peoples 
who  have  won  their  independence  after 
centuries  of  stress  and  strifeJ  after  long 
and  sacrificial  efforts,  and  af tir  suffering 
almost  endless  miseries  and  I  hardships. 
To  such  peoples  the  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence day  means  the  reviving  of  old 
historic  memories,  retelling  of  episodes 
and  events  which  led  to  the  dulmlnatlon 
of  their  independence  and  frepdom.  And 
if  such  people  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  regained  and  fondly  chjerished  In- 
dependence, then  its  commemoration 
takes  an  additional  meaning.  It  be- 
comes the  standard,  the  gjoal  toward 
which  they  vow  to  work,  eveh  though  it 
may  mean  sacrifice.  Such  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  commemor^ition  of  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Da  r. 

The  Lithuanians  were  for  centuries  a 
sovereign,  independent  people  In  their 
historic  homeland.  Late  in  the  18th 
century  they  lost  their  indepe:  idence,  and 
their  country  became  part  (f  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  For  more  thai  100  years 
they  endured  the  harsh  anc  oppressive 
regime  of  autocratic  Czars,  but  they 
never  rellnqmshed  their  right  to  freedom, 
nor  for  a  moment  did  tjhey  forget 
their  goal-national  independence.  They 
dreamed  of  it,  they  planned  their  work  in 
its  attainment,  and  often  tkey  plotted 
against  the  Czarist  regime.  '  Their  only 
real  chance  for  freedom  came  only  after 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  917.  Then 
the  Czar's  regime  collapsed,  a  id  the  Lith- 
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uanians.  fedins  free,  modaimed  their 
national  independence  in  Fetamary  of 

1918. 

From  that  historic  day  on.  for  more 
than  20  years,  hard-working  and  pata-i- 
otic  LithuaniADs  labored  lovingly  and 
diligently  to  make  their  homeland  one 
of  the  most  prosperous,  progressive  and 
orderly  democracies  in  Europe.  All  free 
peoples  watched  the  industrious  Lith- 
uanians build  their  war-torn  country 
as  a  model;  they  were  glad  and  over- 
joyed to  see  Lithuanians  succeed  so  well 
in  their  task.  Not  so.  however,  were  the 
feelings  of  dictators  and  powerful  op- 
pressors m  acme  neighboring  countries. 
They  seemed  to  be  envious  of  Lithuanian 
freedom  and  prosperity,  and  were  de- 
termined to  pot  an  end  to  that  demo- 
cratic show.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
Lithuania's  most-feared  neighbcn:.  Un- 
fortunately her  grave  apprehoisions 
were  justified,  when  early  m  Wotid  War 
n  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  Soviet  forces 
and  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Smce  then,  for  more  than  17  years, 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  under 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  They  endured 
the  oppressive  Nazi  overlords  during 
part  of  World  War  II,  but  during  most 
of  the  last  17  years  they  have  suffered 
under  Oommunlst  tyranny,  "nieir  onoe 
free  country  has  been  turned  into  a 
large  prison  house  where  everyone  is  in 
Communist  bondage.  Under  these  op- 
pressive conditions  they  still  retam  their 
hope  for  freedom  and  liberty.  Though 
they  cannot  celebrate  their  izMlepend- 
ence  day  openly,  yet  we  all  know  that 
they  cannot  forget  it.  To  them,  even 
more  than  to  those  In  the  free  world, 
it  brings  hope  and  fortifies  thdr  faith 
in  their  eventual  freedom.  We  in  the 
free  world  in  oeiebratlng  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuaoiaa  Independenoe 
Day.  echo  their  genuine  and  irreprea- 
sible  feelings  and  ardoitly  hope  that 
soon  Lithuanians  attain  their  goal — 
genuine  freedom  m  their  own  homeland. 

onrnuL  iskwu  to  wawma 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  aSk 
unaalmoos  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarta  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

THE  MI58TLZ  AITD  THS  lCn*0 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
have  said  that  this  session  of  Congress 
should  be  concerned  with  missiles,  space, 
and  atomic  submarines.  All  these  ques- 
tions, and  others  like  them,  are  of  the 
greatest,  importance  to  the  survive  of 
this  Nation  as  a  free  and  independent 
entity. 

It  would  be  wrong,  howevor,  to  eqaate 
these  materials  of  war  with  permanent 
peace.  They  can  prevent  new  aggres- 
sion, but  they  cannot  destroy  the  effects 
of  past  oppression.  The  missile  can 
never  replace  the  mind,  for  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  only  there,  tiiat  ever- 
lasting peace  can  become  a  reality. 

Yesterday  marked  the  40ih  anniver- 
sary of  ttie  independence  oC  a  people. 
It  is  not  an  anniversary  we  can  celebrate 
without  a  good  deal  of  regret. 


Tbe  people  of  Lithuania  are  proud  and 
vigorous.  For  centuries  they  have 
struck  liack  at  overwhelming  odds  in  a 
gallant,  and  oftentimes  futile,  fight  for 
freedom.  Since  1353  when  Mlndaugus 
the  Oreat  was  crowned  first  king  of 
Lithuania  this  small  but  vital  country 
has  waged  a  never-ceasing  battle  in  de- 
fense of  its  sovereign  rights. 

Today  3  millicm  Lithuanians  live,  or 
perliaps  I  should  say  exist,  under  tbe 
hobnailed  boot  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship. For  the  brief  space  of  22  years 
the  previous  century-long  rule  of  terror 
by  Russia  was  lifted.  Then  m  1940,  in 
abrogation  of  all  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  and  universal  moraUty,  the 
new  nilers  of  Russia,  to  protect  them- 
selves, smashed  this  tiny  nation — a  giant 
crushing  a  deUcate  vase. 

At  a  time  when  the  conflict  between 
the  free  and  Communist  worlds  has 
reached  a  new  stage,  the  experience  of 
these  oppressed  peoples  is  particularly 
significant.  To  the  so-called  unccxn- 
mitted  nations  of  the  world,  I  say,  "Look 
to  Lithuania — look  at  her  citizKis,  look 
at  her  laws,  look  at  her  slaves.  Look, 
and  say  this  is  not  naked,  unashamed 
Communist  imperialism." 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  struggle.  In 
that  struggle  missiles  are  important. 
Tbe  deterroit  effect  of  ICBM's  and 
IRBM's  of  hydrogen  bombs  and  pes- 
tilence bomlx  are  of  great  value.  For 
what,  after  all,  guides  these  men  in  the 
Kremlin?  Fear  and  a  never-satisfied 
thirst  for  power — a  thirst  only  brieffy 
slaked  by  the  blood  of  their  victims.  So 
long  as  we  can  balance  that  thirst  with 
fear  of  devastating  power  held  by  free 
men.  they  will  not  drink  again. 

But  these  are  negative  weapons  to 
hold  off  new  rapes  of  nationhood.  IXiey 
cannot,  in  themselves,  do  more  ttmn 
maintain  the  status  quo.  For  this  is  a 
struggle  not  basically  of  missiles,  but  of 
minda.  To  wm  we  must  gain  the  alle- 
giance of  freedom-loving  men  and 
women  around  the  globe. 

The  hard,  the  brutal,  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ways  of  life  is  illuminated 
m  the  coKI  reality  of  Uttiuania  today. 
The  stark  terror,  the  murders,  the  con- 
centration camps  all  scream  their  mes- 
sage. The  many  Uthuanlans  living  in 
this  country  today  attest  to  the  kind  of 
nation  Lithuania  oouM  be.  The  blood 
of  barbarism  testifies  to  what  it  is. 

In  our  country  many  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  have  proved  able 
and  conscientious  citfeens,  contributing 
much  of  their  heritage  and  culture  to 
their  communities.  Through  such  peo- 
ple as  these  is  America  growing,  en- 
riched by  new  customs  and  new  ideas. 

As  free  men  and  women  we  are 
bound  by  laws,  not  only  of  self-preser- 
vation, but  of  morality,  to  strive  to  the 
end  that  all  peoples  everywhere  will  en- 
Joy  the  dignity  of  democracy.  Abraham 
Unoonsaid: 

In  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  we  assure 
freedom  to  the  free. 

So  kmg  as  the  lamp  of  liberty  is  dailc 
anywhere,  our  own  light  is  in  peril. 

Seeority  is  not  won  tay  missiles  alone. 
It  is  won  by  a  steadfast  determination 
that  the  minds  of  men  must  and  will 


be  free.  Lithuania  today  wean  the  col- 
lar of  oomamnism,  but  it  no  less  ca- 
pable of  tbe  contriboting  to  freedom's 
cause. 

Tbe  example  of  a  prood  people.  Jealous 
o(  their  rights,  shackled  to  the  hron 
maiden  of  the  Oommimisit  conspiracy 
carries  a  message  of  great  Impact  for 
the  mmds  of  those  imcommltted  nations. 
The  reality  of  present  Communist  im- 
perialism, as  epitomized  in  T.ithiiftnk^ 
should  constitute  a  major  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  Past  colo- 
nialism may  tie  a  thorn  pricking  the 
memories  of  these  peoides,  bat  today's 
threat  to  freedom  from  the  Kremlin  is 
a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  their 
heads,  over  their  newfound  independ- 
ence. 

As  we  cdebrate  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  in  1918  when  this  tiny  nation  de- 
clared its  independence,  we  celebrate  by 
renewed  resolve;  that  these  people  and 
their  enslaved  compatriots  beliind  the 
Iron  Curtain  shall  know  freedom  once 
again,  that  their  lamps  of  liberty  shall 
once  agam  be  lighted  and  the  darimess  of 
despotism  shall  haunt  their  homes  no 
more. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday 
will  be  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
To  the  people  of  Lithuanian  descent  It  is 
both  a  day  of  Joy  and  a  day  of  extreme 
sadness.  It  is  a  day  of  Joy,  because  his- 
tory recalls  that  it  was  on  February  16, 40 
yean  ago,  that  started  an  era  of  happi- 
ness and  freedom  for  Lithuania,  an  era 
of  more  than  a  score  of  years  of  inde- 
pendence to  a  little  country  ttiat  has  been 
under  Russian  rule  tince  1795.  It  is  a  day 
of  sadness,  because  the  indepoidence  of 
their  fatherland  does  not  exist  any  more. 
The  Soviet  fist  is  today  clenched  tighter 
than  ever  over  their  country. 

On  this  40th  anniveraary  of  Lithua- 
nia's independence,  we  who  live  in  lib- 
erty and  freedom  extend  to  the  people  of 
Lithuania  our  assurance  that  we  rtiall 
oontmoe  to  support  them  in  their  fight 
for  liberation  so  that  they  may  once 
agam  be  free  to  enjoy  freedom  and  peace. 

We  assure  them  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten their  valiant  fights  of  the  past 
against  tyranny  and  dictatorrtiip,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  the  day  will  .come 
again,  as  it  did  in  1918,  when  the  people 
of  Lithuania  will  rise  in  their  wrath  and 
break  the  yoke  which  the  Soviets  have 
placed  around  their  necks.  We  know 
that  the  present  Qovemment  of  liUtua- 
nia  te  not  one  of  the  will  of  the  people  but 
one  that  has  been  imposed  on  them  by 
brute  force. 

The  history  of  Uthuania  is  one  of 
struggle  by  a  freedom-loving  people  to 
get  along  with  their  neighbors.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  take  upon  herself  even 
more  than  her  just  share;  thus  when  the 
Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  began  in  Ger- 
many, and  many  Jews  were  looking  for 
refuge.  Lithuania,  in  response  to  an  in- 
ternational appeal,  admitted  almost  dou- 
ble the  number  of  her  legitimate  quota. 
Then  again,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  re- 
cent Polish  history,  when  the  German 
and  Soviet  armies  were  tearing  Poland  to 
pieces,  Lithuania,  albeit  deeply  wronged 
by  Polish  occupation  of  her  capital, 
which  Poland  never  returned  to  Lithu- 
ania, wholeheartedly  offered  asylmn  bo 
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thousands  of  her  adversaries,  the  Polish 
refugees  fleeing  now  before  the  German 
and  Soviet  invaders.  The  history  of 
Lithuania  is  also  the  story  of  a  people 
that  has  been  subjected  to  persecution 
at  the  hands  of  greedy  nations  who  not 
only  took  control  of  its  Government  but 
also  stifled  religion  by  closing  its 
churches,  raided  its  library,  expelled 
thousands  from  the  country,  drove  thou- 
sands into  slave  labor  and  armed  serv- 
ices, and  chased  into  the  forests  other 
thousands  of  men  and  boys  who  refused 
to  flght  under  the  Germans  and  later 
under  the  Russians.  These  holdouts  pre- 
ferred to  become  guerrillas  and  to  suffer 
undue  hardships  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
harassment  of  the  invaders. 

The  Lithuanians  are  fine  people— in- 
dustrious, conscientious,  peace-loving, 
and  loyal.  These  fine  qualities  are  evi- 
dent in  the  nearly  1  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  who  are  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  26.000  Lithua- 
nian displaced  persons  who  have  found  a 
haven  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  that  our  Government  ad- 
heres to  its  statement  made  on  July  23, 
1940,  in  which  the  United  States  protest- 
ed against  the  annihilation  of  the  3 
Baltic  Republics  by  Soviet  Russia. 

To  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  to  their 
many  friends  and  relatives,  we  say:  Have 
faith;  your  coimtry  will  again  gain 
prominence  and  position  in  the  world 
with  the  aid  of  your  many  friends  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
fitting,  that  in  this  week  that  marks  the 
birthday  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  and 
in  this  Chamber  where  once  his  voice 
was  heard,  we  join  in  homage  and  recog- 
nition of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence. 

For  the  slavery  that  Lincoln  abhored 
so  much  was  not  one  whit  more  evil  than 
the  slavery  that  has  been  forced  upon 
the  brave  people  of  that  little  land. 

The  ideals  of  freedom  for  which  Lin- 
coln lived  and  died  are  the  same  ideals 
that  biun  fiercely  in  the  breasts  of  Lith- 
uanians everywhere,  those  fortimate 
enough  to  be  breathing  the  free  air  of 
America  and  those  now  oppressed  by  the 
stifling  bonds  of  communism. 

Even  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of 
this  tiny  nation  makes  one  feel  humble, 
deeply  respectful  and  greatly  amazed 
at  the  courage  and  bravery  of  her  people. 
A  victim  of  wars  and  oppression  over 
the  centuries;  battered  by  Napoleon's  re- 
treating army  and  again  by  advancing 
Cossack  hordes;  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock 
from  Russian  to  German  to  Russian;  her 
fertile  acres  stripped  and  unproductive; 
her  literature  and  language  supplanted 
by  the  godless  mouthings  of  the  Krem- 
lin; her  families  torn  apart  and  her  peo- 
ple deported  by  the  thousands. 

One  stands  in  awe  and  wonder,  that 
this  tiny  country  has  been  able  to  hold 
on  to  its  identity,  its  people  able  to  keep 
the  torch  of  freedom  still  flaming  bright- 
ly in  Iheir  hearts. 

In  deep  humility  and  with  reverent 
hopes  we  salute  Lithuania,  her  sons  and 
daughters  who  walk  proudly  and  un- 
afraid in  their  adopted  homeland,  and 
those  still  writhing  under  communism's 
yoke.   May  we  be  inspired  by  their  cour- 
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age  and  dedication,  and  as  we  st4nd  to- 
day to  honor  their  brief  but  glorious  day 
of  freedom — so  may  we  stand  tomorrow 
in  mutual  rejoicing  over  their 
liverance  from  the  bonds  of  tyn 
Mrs.   GRIFFITHS.     Mr.   Spea 
February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  w 
claimed  an  independent  kingdo 
123  years  of  Russian  rule.    In  No|rember 
of  1918  the  country  became  an  independ- 
ent republic.    Lithuania  overcam*  insur- 
moimtable  diflBculties  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  over  120  years  of  Russian  rule. 
As  a  member  of  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions she  made  remarkable  progress  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor.    But  aftei  World 
War  n  Russia  incorporated  Lithuania 
into  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and,  for  12  ye^irs,  she 
has  been  hidden  behind  the  Irqn  Cur- 
tain.   Here  today  is  the  world's!  largest 
concentration  camp  whose  frontiers  are 
sealed  off  even  with  its  neighborai  and  no 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  i 

For  centuries  Lithuanians  hav^  had  a 
reputation  for  successfully  lesisting 
amalgamation  with  the  natidnalities 
which  have  overrun  their  countrj.  They 
have  climg  obstinately  to  their  [culture, 
religion,  and  ethnical  entity.  jPor  12 
years  now  they  have  been  completely 
blacked  out.  Even  the  pipeline  running 
fi'om  the  Roman  Catholic  Lithuania 
through  Poland  to  the  Vaticail  which 
functioned  through  the  1939-4^  Soviet 
invasion  and  the  subsequent  German  oc- 
cupation has  become  clogged. 

Today  (mly  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world  can  commemorate  this  important 
anniversary  and  speak  for  these  silenced 
people.  And  we  must  continue  to  speak 
for  them  until  their  independence  is  re- 
gained and  they  can  once  again  speak 
for  themselves.  ] 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker*.  Febru- 
ary 16  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  T 

This  nation  is  not  a  new  one  qut  dates 
back  to  many  centuries  as  an  outstand- 
ing military,  political  and  cultural  power 
in  the  eastern  section  of  Eurooe. 

The  Soviet  dictators  have  dqne  their 
best  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  Lithu- 
anian nationality  and  culture,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  sparks  of  freedom  still  exist  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  look  to  the  United  Stateb  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  to  provide  them 
the  moral  and  spiritual  supg)ort  on 
which  they  rely  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  crusade  for  freedom.  In  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  indepenAence  we 
cannot  fail  them.  I 

This  is  why  Congress  should  kpeak  up 
continually  against  the  cruel  Soviet 
terror  tactics  and  colonization  vaatU. 
every  nation  beyond  the  Iron  Ourtain  is 
freed  from  the  Soviet  grasp  and  allowed 
to  live  without  fear. 

I  am  most  gratified  and  hona  red  to  be 
among  those  Members  of  this  lody  who 
speak  against  Russian  attempts  to  com- 
munlze  Lithuania  permanently.  History 
is  against  the  Soviets,  as  it  has  proven 
to  us  that  the  enslavement  of  people  is 
doomed  so  long  as  the  will  for  freedom 
and  independence  exists.  . 

Lithuanian  Americans  have  >  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  speaking  agkinst  the 
capture  of  their  nation.   The  Lshuanian 


American  Council  is  the  spokesman  for 
nearly  one  million  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans here,  and  the  council  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  keeping  aUve  thie  crusade 
for  freedom  in  asking  their  maHy  friends 
in  Congress  to  pay  tribute  to  Lithuanian 
independence.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  coimtry  of  their  birth.        i 

May  we  hope  that  one  day  p  the  not 
too  distant  future,  through  the  efforts  of 
us  in  the  free  world,  that  Lithuania  will 
once  again  be  returned  to  her  now 
silenced  people. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  people  of  Lithuania  will 
be  observed  by  freedom  lovtng  people 
evenrwhere  on  February  16  this  year. 

Because  those  of  us  who  l|ve  in  the 
United  States  hold  so  dear  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  we  take  this  time  in  the 
House  today  to  recall  that  little  nation 
whose  struggle  continues,  ana  I  know  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleagues  i^  Congress 
in  wishing  her  well  today  and  always  in 
the  future,  hoping  she,  too.  may  before 
too  long  enjoy  those  blessing^  of  Uberty 
and  freedom  with  which  we  ikere  are  so 
richly  endowed.  \ 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  many  friends 
of  Lithuania  in  Congress  1  who  are 
acknowledging  the  40th  anniversary  of 
her  independence  which  falls  »n  Sunday 
next,  February  16.  I 

Lithuania,  together  with  per  Baltic 
neighbors,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  was  one 
of  the  early  victims  of  imperiajlistic  Com- 
munist aggression  in  1940  i  when  the 
Soviet  Union  tore  up  the  pa^ta  of  non- 
aggression  and  friendship  she  had  signed 
with  these  three  small  coumtries  and 
forcibly  incorporated  them  as  Soviet 
socialist  republics  in  as  naked  a  display 
of  ruthless  aggression  as  t^e  modem 
world  has  ever  seen.  Be  it  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  Gtovemment, 
under  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrations,  that  this  international 
rai>e  has  never  been  recognized  and  that 
we  still  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  representatives  of.  the  Baltic 
nations  here  in  our  own  couBtry. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tiribute.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Lithuanian  American  In- 
formation Center  and  the  jLithuanian 
American  Council.  Inc..  which  has 
labored  tirelessly  to  keep  the  course  of 
Lithuanian  independence  pefore  the 
conscience  of  the  free  world.^  I  likewise 
call  attention  to  the  fact  thit  our  Gov- 
ernment has  still  evidenced  'its  concern 
in  the  fate  of  the  captive  peoples  and  has 
reiterated  its  belief  in  their  right  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  The  recog- 
nition of  occasions  such  as  the  40th  anni- 
versary should  help  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  occupied  Lithuania  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  and  that  our  i)eople  be- 
lieve that  one  day  this  anniversary  will 
again  be  celebrated  in  freedom  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania  itself. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out their  long  and  turbuljent  history 
Lithuanians  have  always  struggled  for 
their  freedom.  They  have  prized  both 
personal  and  national  freedom  so  highly 
that  they  have  always  been  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  their  worldly  possessions  and 
their  lives  in  fighting  for  itc^  attainment 


and  preservation.  Their  history  has  been 
one  continuous  and  strenuous  struggle 
for  this  common  goal;  the  attainment  of 
personal  as  well  as  national  freedom. 
However,  even  when  they  were  prepared 
to  defend  their  cherished  freedoms  with 
all  physical  and  moral  power  they  were 
able  to  muster,  at  times  they  were  no 
match  to  forces  Infinitely  larger  and  far 
more  powerful.  And  because  of  this  they 
lost  their  freedom  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury; by  sheer  power  and  strength  of 
numbers  they  were  overpowered,  over- 
whelmed, and  subdued  by  the  Russians. 
Then  for  more  than  100  years,  until 
1918,  they  were  held  down  by  the  cal- 
lous officials  of  their  careless  overlords. 
The  Russians  imposed  their  inefScient 
but  stem  and  unrelenting  regime  upon 
the  Lithuanians  and  they  tried  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  curb,  stifle, 
and  choke  the  Lithuanian  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, of  freedom,  and  of  liberty. 
But  fortunately  they  were  unsuccessful 
In^heir  evil  efforts.  The  unbending  and 
unwavering  Lithuanians  withstood  all 
oppressive  measures  and  preserved  their 
independent  spirit  and  their  love  of  free- 
dom. In  the  end  when  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  freeing  themselves  from 
foreign  yoke,  they  seized  upon  it  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  in  Febru- 
ary of  1918. 

The  independence  thus  regained  was 
acclaimed  everywhere  as  the  just  reward 
of  a  people  richly  deserving  this  long 
cherished  prize.  Thenceforth  for  more 
than  2  decades  the  Lithuanians  in  their 
historic  homeland  labored  diligently, 
joyfully,  and  ceaselessly,  and  succeeded 
in  making  Lithuania  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  progressive  democracies 
in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
happy  situation  was  not  to  last  long. 
The  evil  eyes  of  Lithuanian's  powerful 
neighbors  seem  to  have  watched  life  in 
free  Lithuania  with  envy  and  jealousy. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  tolerate  a  free 
Lithuania.  They  were  determined  to 
destroy  it.  This  they  did  in  1940.  In 
June  of  that  year  the  Red  Army  of  the 
Soviet  Union  marched  into  Lithuania, 
overran  it,  and  then  the  country  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  those 
evil  days  unhappy  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom;  they  have  suffered,  and 
are  still  suffering  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

In  the  past  while  Lithuanians  were 
enduring  the  oppressive  foreign  yoke  in 
their  homeland,  many  of  them  crossed 
the  ocean  and  found  themselves  on  these 
hospitable  shores.  Here  they  found  ref- 
uge in  freedom.  Here  they  found  the 
freedom  for  which  their  forefathers 
had  fought  for  centuries  in  Europe. 
And  in  full  freedom  here  they  gave  an 
excellent  record  of  themselves  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  In  business  and  in- 
dustry, in  the  artistic,  academic,  and 
scientific  fields,  in  the  laboring  forces, 
and  in  the  fighting  forces  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  distingxiished  themselves 
and  thus  have  contributed  immensely 
toward  the  enrichment  of  our  American 
civilization.  They  are  noted  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try and  for  their  readiness  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  these  institutions. 
I.^  short  they  have  become  model  citi- 


zens of  this  great  Republic.  We  are 
Indeed  proud  of  them,  of  their  record, 
and  accomplishments. 

Today  we  are  glad  to  join  these  Lithu- 
anian-Americans in  the  celebration  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  this  independ- 
ence day.  the  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  We  know  that  many  Lithuanians 
are  not  free  to  do  this.  The  Lithuanians 
in  their  homeland  are  not  permitted  to 
celebrate  it  But  we  also  know  that  as 
long  as  those  stouthearted  and  brave 
Litliuanians  Uve  in  the  liope  of  attaining 
their  freedom,  then  the  day  may  not  be 
far  off  when  they  will  enjoy  it  in  their 
beloved  homeland. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Moscow  is 
irritated  when  we  speak  up  for  Lithuania. 

It  would  like  to  have  us  forget,  but 
that  is  impossible. 

There  is  nothing  io  the  Soviet  bag 
of  tricks  that  can  silence  the  voice  of 
the  world's  conscience. 

Every  year  on  this  date  we  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  her 
people :  the  spirit  that  can  never  be  oon- 
quored  by  the  atheistic  materialism  of 
communism.  The  Reds  have  occupied 
the  physical  area  of  Lithuania,  but  they 
can  never  take  over  its  mind  and  heart. 

The  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  and  their  tremendous 
courage  against  impossible  odds,  was  a 
clear  warning  to  Communists  every- 
where that  they  have  failed.  In  every 
captive  nation,  this  pressure  for  free- 
dom is  a  force  that  cannot  be  held  in 
check  forever.  Inevitably  it  will  erupt 
and  like  a  chain  reaction,  it  will  vapor- 
ize all  tyrants  aivd  their  evil  works. 

Year  after  year,  on  February  16,  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  lith- 
uanian  independence. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  the  Com- 
munists can  do  to  stop  it. 

Inexorably,  the  fimdamental  yearnings 
of  people  must  be  satisfied. 

With  increasing  power,  the  tyrants 
become  iru:reasingly  worried. 

That  is  the  paradox  of  commtmlsm. 

The  more  material  power  they  acquire, 
the  less  sure  they  become. 

Where,  in  their  record  of  cruelty  and 
enslavement,  is  the  answer  to  their  fears? 

Being  sotilless,  communism  has  no 
eternal  truths  to  sustain  it. 

On  every  February  16.  the  freedom 
bell  reminds  all  men  of  the  vindica- 
tion that  is  coming. 

But.  to  the  uneasy  overlords  in  the 
Kr«nlin,  the  bell  does  not  have  a  happy 
rin^.  It  tolls  the  warning  of  their  doom, 
of  the  retribution  from  which  there  is 
no  escape. 

For  communism  is  the  most  monstrous 
crim'*  in  the  annals  of  history. 

It  has  murdered  miUions. 

It  has  tortured  many  more. 

And  the  tragic  irony  is  that  the  Uood- 
brothers  of  Russian  and  Chinese  com- 
munism have  vented  their  hate  and  fury 
upon  their  own  people  first. 

But  when  they  reach  out  to  destroy 
the  sorl  and  the  mind  of  humanity  that 
is  the  threat  to  all  true  life  on  earth. 

In  the  tiny  country  of  Lithuania, 
bordering  on  the  vast  land-mass  of  Soviet 
Rtissia.  and  presently  occupied  and  over- 


powered by  Red  troops,  secret  police,  and 
a  few  traitors,  there  lives  a  people  who 
can  never  be  conquered. 

Patiently  they  endure,  ctrengthened 
by  their  faith  in  Ood,  and  by  their  love 
for  the  culture  ukI  the  traditkms  of  tbelr 
Icmd. 

Encouraged  by  ttie  f^^  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  than. 

In  every  Lithuanian  home,  they  think 
of  their  relatives,  friends,  and  cmmtry- 
men  who  have  became  American  citizens 
living  in  a  coxintry  whose  example  in- 
spires evcrytme  who  yearns  for  freedom. 

Because  fiiey  have  placed  their  trust 
and  confidence  in  us.  we  cannot  fall 
them. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  this  day  set  apart  to  honor  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  we  reaffirm  our  de- 
termination to  work  for  the  Uberation  of 
Lithuania  and  every  captive  coimtry. 

Knowing  that  bur  words  will  reach 
them,  in  spite  of  every  Communist  effort 
to  keep  us  apart. 

Lithuanians,  we  admire  your  spirit;  we 
believe  m  your  cause.  We  shall  not  rest 
until  you  are  free. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
speaks  in  many  tongue*.  The  great 
tragedy  of  our  era  is  that  she  now  must 
speak  m  a  whisper  in  so  many  lands  and 
languages.  It  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
deathless  vig<M-  of  freedom,  however,  that 
her  voice  never  has  been  silenced,  even 
under  the  particularly  curming  and  cruel 
repression  of  Soviet  communism. 

As  leaders  of  the  Free  World,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  not  forget  where  the 
spirit  of  liberty  must  live  in  hopeful  hid- 
ing, as.  for  example,  in  Lithuania.  This 
homeland  of  a  i>eople  who  have  fought 
repeatedly  for  freedom,  and  stand  ready 
to  do  so  again  when  history  provides  a 
new  opportunity  of  promise,  no  longer  is 
an  independent  nation.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  honor  this  people  azul  this  nation  as 
the  40th  axmiversary  of  the  proclamation 
of  Its  independence  approaches. 

To  those  not  of  Lithuanian  extraction, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  that  there  was  a  free 
Lithuania.  The  Soviets  pretend  that  It 
enjoys  a  certain  autonomy  within  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  but  it  has  been  swallowed, 
although  not  digested,  by  the  Russian 
Bear. 

In  that  land  that  was  and  Is  Lithuania, 
however,  many  hearts  are  buoyed  by  the 
conviction  that  there  will  be  'another  day 
to  match  the  day  now  being  recalled, 
February  16,  1918.  when  a  sturdy  people 
again  found  independence — the  status  of 
an  entity  bi  the  community  of  nations 
which  Lithuania  had  known  as  early  as 
the  13th  csntury. 

There  was  a  free  Lithuania  for  two 
decades — two  decades  of  substantial 
progress  which  reflected  tl»e  energy  and 
inherent  capacity  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. This  was  to  come  to  an  end  with 
World  War  II.  The  Red  Army  extin- 
guished the  main  flame  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  but  the  pilot  light  re- 
mained aglow — an  inspiration  to  those  of 
Lithuanian  blood  wherever  they  might 
find  themselves  in  the  world. 

Now,  another  umiversary  approaches, 
and  Lithuania  remains  enslaved.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  fact  that  we  cannot  offer, 
even  from  our  position  as  leader  of  the 
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free  peoples,  a  promise  of  early  libera- 
tion. We  can  recall  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, however,  that  the  United  States 
never  has  recognized  the  Soviet  annexa- 
tion, and  we  can  resolve  anew  to  make  no 
compromise  with  tyranny,  to  the  end 
tliat  the  smaller  nations  now  in  captivity 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  once  again  shall 
rise  In  independent  dignity. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
factors  that  makes  ovu-  country  great 
is  the  blending  of  foreign  cultures  into 
the  multicolored  stream  of  American  life. 
The  reasons  that  have  encouraged  immi- 
gration to  our  free  land  are  many:  Per- 
haps the  most  tragic  has  been  the  loss 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  in  the 
Old  World.  This  was  true  cf  Lithuania. 
When  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Czars  many  Lithuanians,  finding  reli- 
gious liberty  and  freedom  more  precious 
than  home  ties,  fled  to  America.  The 
ones  who  remained  behind  continued 
to  fight  for  a  free  Lithuania.  Their  work 
was  not  to  be  in  vain ;  for  independence 
was  finally  achieved  on  February  16. 
1918.  Although  their  homeland  was 
once  again  free,  many  Lithuanians  de- 
cided to  stay  here  in  their  adopted  land. 
Lithuania's  loss  was  America's  gain. 
Ever  gratefiil  for  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity the  country  provided,  the 
Lithuanian  immigrants  became  out- 
standing American  citizens. 

America  has  been  grateful  for  the  con- 
tributions. In  all  parts  of  the  country 
American  Lithuanians  have  provided 
leaders  in  their  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 
The  list  of  outstanding  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  Is  long.  Mikas 
Petraukas.  Anna  Kaska  and  Shirley 
White  are  familiar  names  to  theater  lov- 
ers. Jack  Sharkey.  Jack  Goodman,  Vito 
Tamulis  were  prominent  sports  personal- 
ities. Many  more  have,  and  are  serving 
faithfully  in,  public  office  throughout  the 
country.  All  these  and  many  more  have 
enriched  and  enobled  American  life. 

Although  Americans  first,  they  have  a 
natural  concern  for  the  land  of  their 
forebears.  Once  again  their  native  land 
is  not  free.  Today,  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence,  Lithuanian 
hearts  are  sad.  They  know  that  today 
will  be  one  of  sad  memories  and  unful- 
filled hopes  in  their  homeland. 

All  Americans  join  with  their  Lithua- 
nian friends  in  commemorating  the  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
They  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
With  them  ssrmpathetlc  concern  for  their 
countrymen  in  the  enslaved  homeland, 
and  to  Join  them  in  their  prayers  for 
genuine  freedom  and  peace. 

Ml-.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
F3bruary  16  is  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence. 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  realQrm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small, 
and  to  establish  conditions  under  which 
Jvistlce  and  respect  for  the  obligations  aris- 
ing from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  inter- 
national law  can  be  maintained,  and  to  pro- 
mote social  progress  and  better  standards  of 
1^  in  larger  freedom,  and  for  these  ends  to 
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practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  nelghbori,  and  to 
unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inte^ational 
peace  and  security,  and  to  ensurej  by  the 
acceptance  of  principles  and  the  Initltution 
of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  be 
used,  save  In  the  common  Interest^  and  to 
employ  International  machinery  Ifor  the 
promotion  of  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  all  peoples,  have  resolved  to 
combine  our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  alms. 

Thus,  a  new  chapter  of  truly  sincere 
words  of  good  will  in  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  had  been  added  in  ihe  field 
of  international  relations.  Thislbeauti- 
ful  document  was  signed  on  tpe  26th 
day  of  June  in  1945.  Since  thin,  time 
and  again  it  has  been  quoted,  com- 
mented, and  a  new  generation  lof  chil- 
dren, from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
over  the  world,  have  studied  thele  words 
and  many  of  them  have  left  theit  schools 
with  the  thought  to  better  intertiational 
relations  along  the  lines  of  the  above 
United  Nations  Charter.  Generations 
from  now  mankind  will  study  t^e  above 
quoted  lines  but  only  a  very  few  of  them 
will  ever  learn  the  true  historici  il  aspect 
that  was  the  backgroimd  which  led  the 
signatories  to  affirm  their  signatures  to 
this  document.  | 

Whoever  has  read  the  preamole  of  the 
U.  N.  Charter  undoubtedly  will  be  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  wmtten  by 
men  who  believed  in  the  good  of  the  hu- 
man race.  They  will  firmly  believe  that 
those  who  signed  the  docvunont  were 
idealists  of  good  human  nature,  Excellent 
standing,  and  beyond  reproacfc.  This, 
xmfortunately,  was  not  the  fatt.  And 
today  most  of  us  know  so.  We  know  that 
one  delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference came  there  like  th«  Trojan 
Horse  men  in  1195  B.  C,  and  that  he  and 
his  successors  have  obstructed  the  work 
of  the  U.  N.  ever  since.  And  we!  do  know 
also,  that  as  long  as  the  "distihguished 
gentlemen"  from  the  Soviet  union  re- 
main participating  members  of  ihe  U.  N., 
no  good  will  ever  come  out  of 

Our  great  Woodrow  Wilson,  fti  an  ad- 
dress to  the  United  States  Seiute  on  a 
World  League  of  Peace,  had  sai4: 

I  am  proposing  government  by  tie  consent 
of  the  governed.  I 

When  we  formed  the  United  Nations, 
did  we  ask  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
whether  their  representatives  setit  to  San 
Francisco  came  there  by  consait  of  the 
200  million  people  comprisiiK  Soviet 
Russia?  No,  we  know  that  th^e  repre- 
sentatives were  sent  merely  to  Represent 
the  henchmen  known  as  Stalin  and  com- 
pany. Wilson's  ideals  embodied  in  the 
League  of  Nations  have  gone  forgotten. 
And  yet  the  entire  conception  olj  the  U.  N. 
was  nothing  but  a  replica  of  Wilson's 
League  of  Nations.  Are  we  thtit  short- 
sighted not  to  see  this?  | 

Following  Wilson's  idea  of  "tfie  recog- 
nized right  of  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion," as  laid  down  in  his  famous  14 
Points,  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  on  February  16, 
1918.  saie  enjoyed  her  freecnm  vmtil 
Soviet  troops  marched  into  that  country 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  jl.  Since 
that  time  Lithuania,  with  it^  gallant 
people,  has  become  a  doomed  country, 
Just  as  doomed  as  Latvia  and  Estonia. 


None  of  the  members  of  ithe  U.  N. 
first  conference  in  San  Fralicisco  had 
courage  enough  to  demand  tfae  full  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  of  that 
little  state  that  came  into  e|cistence  m 
the  year  1200  A.  D.  EKiring  the  Middle 
Ages  Lithuanians  had  established  a  pow- 
erful and  independent  state  in  Europe. 
For  centuries  they  succeeded  in  oppos- 
ing a  German  drive  to  the  east  and  vice 
versa  they  protected  Europe  from  Mon- 
golian and  Tartar  hordes.  jThey  fur- 
nished a  power  and  a  goveifnment  be- 
hind which  the  eastern  Slav$  could  Uve 
in  peace  and  safety  with  a  freedom  that 
was  unknown  in  Russia.  They  encour- 
aged education  and  tolerance  and  the 
part  they  played  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization  was  great. 
But  they  wgre  forgotten  whfn  the  first 
chapter,  "We  the  peoples  of  Ithe  United 
Nations."  was  drafted.  I 

It  is  a  shame  to  think  of  it  when  we 
witness  how  new  countries  I  come  into 
existence.  Countries  that  on^  has  never 
heard  of.  Countries  in  the  Middle  East 
with  no  historical  backgroimd.  and 
countries  that  had  no  more  tihan  15  col- 
lege graduates  when  the  U.  K.  declared 
their  independence.  Should  there  not 
be  some  priority?  Should  the  blood 
spilled  through  centuries  in  tJie  fight  for 
freedom  by  the  Lithuanian  people  not 
be  vindicated,  at  least  by  sotne  encour- 
agement? [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I;  have  been 
pleading  to  do  something  i  about  the 
sealed  fate  of  the  Baltic  Stajtes.  Let  us 
not  lose  our  face  as  we  have  lost  it  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past.|  Today  on 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence let  us  once  again  think 
about  that  little  nation  witti  its  proud 
history  and  ask  Mr.  Khrushchev:  "How 
long  do  you  intend  to  keep  these  people 
enslaved?" 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  people  c(f  Lithuania 
occurs  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1958.  The  United  States  re<)ognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Lithuania  in  ^922.  Since 
that  day  Lithuania  has  beeil  the  victim 
of  Soviet  occupation  and  annexation.  If 
this  dreadful  occurrence  had  not  taken 
place,  the  United  States  woi;^d  have  had 
a  free,  democratic  and  friehdly  ally  in 
the  Government  of  Lithuania.  Here  in 
the  United  States  one  needs  Ibut  to  know 
his  neighbor  of  Lithuanian  descent  to 
realize  that  had  Lithuania  r^ot  been  the 
victim  of  Communist  aggression  it  would 
have  been  among  the  leadersiof  the  world 
m  social,  economic,  culturalL  and  politi- 
cal progress  in  the  interest  [not  only  of 
its  own  citizens  but  of  all  people. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  the  shackles  of  the 
Communists  will  be  brokenj  and  Lithu- 
ania will  take  its  rightful  ^lace  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  worlq. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  declara- 
tion of  independence.  I  am  glad  to  join 
with  the  nearly  one  million  lithuanian- 
Americans  in  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary— which  cannot  be  [observed  by 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  who  have  been 
silenced  and  subjected  to  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  Soviet  Russia.    Oui!  Nation,  for 
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which  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity have  been  a  guiding  light,  views 
with  sadness  the  present  plight  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  and  looks  to  the  time 
when  their  independence  day  will  cele- 
brate a  vibrant  living  freedom. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  40  years  ago,  on  February  16, 
1918.  the  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
declared,  after  a  great  many  years  of 
forced  annexation  to  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, and  this  independence  was  recog- 
nized by  several  free  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  But  this  situa- 
tion was  comparatively  short  Uved.  and 
because  of  its  geographical  location,  un- 
fortunately, close  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Lithuania  was  among  the  first  victims 
of  the  tentacles  of  communism. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  various  vicious 
means,  placed  and  held  its  yoke  of  op- 
pression upon  the  heroically  rebeUious 
and  frustrated  people  of  Lithuania. 
Then  in  the  farcical  so-called  free  elec- 
tion held  in  1940  the  citizens  of  Lithu- 
ania were  compelled  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  forced  under  Communist-controlled 
circumstances  to  vote  for  a  single  list  of 
candidates — this  during  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  secret  police  and  the  Red  army 
were  terrorizing  the  freedom-lovmg  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  The  result  of  this  elec- 
tion was  a  Soviet-dominated  Parliament. 
which  promptly  met  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion humbly  requesting  that  Lithuania 
be  admitted  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Supreme  Soviet  feverishly  granted  this 
request  and  announced  on  August  3. 1940, 
that  Lithuania  was  declared  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
has  held  fast  to  its  refusal  to  recognize 
this  absurd  and  fiendish  annexation,  and 
we  continue  to  give  the  gallant  people  of 
Lithuania  our  moral  support  in  hopes 
and  prayers  that  the  day  will  not  be 
long  coming  when  peace,  freedom,  and 
independence  will  again  be  restored  to 
Lithuania  and  other  oppressed  terri- 
tories behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our  best 
wishes  go  out  to  them  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania. 

Today,  all  of  the  friends  of  free  Lith- 
uania pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the  free- 
dom-loving Lithuanian  people  behmd 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  are  not  free. 
These  3  million  enslaved  Lithuanians 
are  daily  denied  liberties  and  freedoms 
which  we  in  America  often  take  for 
granted. 

We  in  Cleveland  are  proud  of  the  large 
segment  of  our  population  who  are  of 
Lithuanian  extraction.  They  have 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
civic  life  of  our  community.  In  theh- 
diligent  work  and  provident  thrift,  in 
their  respect  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  our  commimity,  they  are  ex- 
emplary citizens.  They  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  culture  and  heritage. 
It  is  well  that  we  share  their  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  less  fortimate  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  remam  In  Llth- 
uania. 

On  Sunday,  February  16,  over  1,000 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  will 
attend  a  program  in  the  WHK  Audito- 
rium to  Cleveland  to  further  commemo- 
rate this  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 


Ihdependence  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  Council  In  Cleve- 
land. 

In  this  way  each  year,  much  is  done  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence until  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  their  homeland 
is  finally  achieved. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  most  of  their  modem  history  Lith- 
uanians have  suffered  under  various 
alien  regimes.  All  of  these  regimes  have 
been  oiH)ressive,  but  the  Russians,  who 
ruled  over  Lithuanians  since  late  18th 
century,  were  mtolerable  and  totally  un- 
bearable. In  February  of  1918  that 
heavy  yoke  was  overthrown  and  the 
Lithuanians  regained  their  national  po- 
litical mdependence.  For  almost  150 
years  prior  to  that  date,  Lithuanians 
had  dreamed  and  planned,  and  worked 
for  the  realization  of  that  goal,  and  now 
that  they  had  attained  it,  they  were  de- 
termined to  maintain  it,  and  defend  it 
against  all  comers.  For  two  decades 
they  were  a  imited  people  and  with  the 
help  and  encouragement  of  friends 
abroad,  they  rebuilt  their  country,  and 
shaped  their  democratic  government  to 
suit  their  modest  needs.  In  the  course 
of  two  decades  Lithuania  became  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  European  family 
of  nations. 

But  the  rise  of  the  totalitarian  dic- 
tators proved  to  be  fatal  to  small  inde- 
pendent nations  and  Soviet  Communists 
would  not  allow  little  Lithuania  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  freedom  and  other  ameni- 
ties of  democratic  rule.  Early  in  the 
course  of  World  War  n  Lithuania  was 
overrun  by  the  Red  army  and  the  coun- 
try was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  mid- 1940  Lithuanians  lost  their  na- 
tional Independence  which  they  had 
treasured  for  40  years  and  today  they 
still  suffer  under  the  unbearable  rule  of 
Communist  Russia.  They  are  forced  to 
endure  this  tso-anny  but  they  live  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  their  country  will 
agam  be  free  frwn  the  Soviet  tso'aimy. 
In  commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  their  mdependence  day  we  all  ar- 
dently hope  that  that  day  will  not  be 
too  far  off,  for  the  love  of  liberty  which 
is  characteristic  of  these  great  people 
cannot  be  quenched.  It  is  something 
that  is  dear  to  their  hearts  and  it  is 
their  tradition,  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  that  no  sacrifice 
is  too  great  to  be  made  on  the  altar  of 
freedom. 

The  Lithuanians  will  continue  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  all  freedom -loving  nations.  The 
example  which  they  have  set  the  world 
in  the  past  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
everyone  and  it  will  be  cherished  by  this 
nation  which  is  mighty  in  soul  and 
which  is  indestructible.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  praise  the  courage  of  such  people  and 
offer  them  the  hand  of  friendship. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  the  Lithuanian  people  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  after  120  jrears  of 
Czarist  rule.  Thereafter  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  worked  Industriously  and 
successfully  to  create  a  modem  democ- 
racy. All  of  these  hopes  and  all  of  this 
hard  work  was  brought  to  naught  a 
short  20  years  later  by  the  cruel  heel 


of  Soviet  and  Nazi  aggression.  Although 
the  Lithuanian  State  has  been  extin- 
guished for  the  time  being,  Lithuanian 
devotion  to  liberty  and  to  freedom  serves 
as  a  beacon  light  to  all  of  us  in  these 
troubled  times. 

It  is  mdeed  tragic  that  a  people  who 
for  himdreds  of  years  have  been  devoted 
to  the  causes  of  freedom  and  to  Chris- 
tianity have  been  so  cruelly  subjected 
to  oppression  and  hardship.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  this  brave  pe(^le,  and  we 
only  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  once  more  the  Lithuanian  State 
will  take  its  place  among  the  free  de- 
mocracies of  the  world. 

A  lesson  can  be  learned  from  Lithu- 
ania by  all  those  who  think  that  they 
can  do  business  with  the  RuF^ians.  Only 
18  Short  years  ago  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
Treaty  of  Moscow  recognized  the  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  Lithuania 
without  reserve  and  renounced  all  sov- 
ereign rights  ever  possessed  by  Russia 
over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  teiri- 
tory.  This  treaty  was  not  e«ren  as  good 
as  the  paper  on  which  it  tvas  written. 
This  was  only  one  more  instance  of  Rus- 
sian perfidy,  and  yet  the  Russians  still 
protest  against  Western  imperialism  and 
Western  colonialism. 

We  can  only  fervently  hope  and  pray 
that  this  great  people  will  soon  be  able 
to  throw  off  its  shackles. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Spea'ier,  just  40 
years  ago,  on  February  16, 1918.  the4nde- 
pendent  Baltic  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
founded  as  a  democratic  and  sovereign 
state.  Its  independence,  however,  was 
shortlived.  It  lasted  a  Uttle  more  tlian 
two  decades  until  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n  when  Lithuania  was  occupied  by 
Soviet  Russia.  It  still  remains  an  occu- 
pied coimtry  suffering  imder  the  brutal 
yoke  of  communism. 

The  KremUn  leaders  are  constantly 
denouncing  colonialism  and  are  jiOsing 
as  ardent  champions  of  the  oppressed 
and  downtrodden  small  nations.  At  the 
same  time,  Moscow  has  subjugated  more 
small  nations  than  all  the  colonial 
PMDwers  ever  did  and  certainly  in  more 
brutal  ways.  One  need  only  look  at  Lith- 
uania as  an  example  of  Russian  tyranny 
practiced  against  a  small  people.  Ruth- 
less suppression  of  freedom,  liquidation 
of  its  national  mdependence.  destruction 
of  culture  and  religion,  deportation  of 
many  thousands  of  Lithuanians  to  slave 
labor  camps,  severance  of  all  contacts 
with  the  Free  World  and  their  kinsmen 
Uving  there — these  are  some  of  the  cruel 
achievements  of  Lithuania's  Russian 
overlords. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  tlds  suffering 
and  enslavement,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania contmue  to  strive  for  freedom  and 
to  hope  for  liberation  of  their  country. 
Each  year  on  the  occasion  of  their  glori- 
ous but  not  forgotten  day  of  independ- 
ence, they  wait  for  a  word  of  spiritual 
and  moral  encouragement  from  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  America.  It  is  to 
us  that  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  turn 
for  expressions  of  friendship,  for  signs  of 
s]mipathetic  understanding.  Let  lis  give 
them  this  desired  encouragement  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure. 

On  this  occasion  we  express  our  soli- 
darity with  the  Lithuanian  people.  We 
pledge  ourselves  not  to  forget  them  in 
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their  tragic  pli«ht  during  these  dark 
days.  We  bope  and  pray  for  their  early 
liberation.  We  send  our  greetings  and 
our  wishes  that  they  may  live  to  see  their 
nation  restored  to  full  independence  and 
to  its  rightful  place  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  workL 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
men  unite  in  praise  of  courage.  It  is 
proper  therefore  to  celebrate  the  cotirage 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  on  this  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  first  information  about  Lithuania 
comes  from  the  10th  century.  Many 
tribes  and  independent  groups  of  the 
Baltic  area  had  been  welded  into  the 
single  state  of  Lithuania.  Prom  this 
beginning  Lithuania  advanced,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  tmtil  its  boundaries  ex- 
tended from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  became  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  western 
civilization  that  the  courageous  Lithua- 
nian rulers  were  able  to  withstand  the 
pounding  waves  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
which  threatened  to  overrun  Evurope. 

Although  the  power  of  Lithuania  de- 
clined    rapidly     until     the     state     was 
absorbed  first  by  Poland  and  later  by 
Russia,   the  people  climg  valiantly   to 
their  traditions,  language,  and  religion. 
Even  the  harsh  Czarist  efforts  to  stamp 
out  the  language  and  the  cruel  deporta- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  the  people  to 
Siberia  failed  to  destroy  the  tenacious 
spirit  of  freedom. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
And  the  fair  was  liberty.    Finally  oa 
February  16,  1918,  during  the  German 
occupation  Lithuania  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence from  Russia.  For  a  period  of 
20  years  the  wine  of  freedom  invigorated 
the  people,  and  substantial  progress  was 
made  In  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
fields.    Lithuania  assumed  her  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  came 
to  an  end.  during  the  Second  World  War 
with  the  invasion  of  the  Germans  in 
1941.  and  in  1944  the  country  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
chains  of  Russian  bondage  are  heavy, 
but  the  Lithuanians  have  not  ceased  to 
hold  their  heads  high. 

We  join  today  with  the  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary  and  to  ex- 
press our  hope  and  faith  in  their  even- 
tual deliverance. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
historic  and  memorable  day  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania.  Forty  jrears  ago, 
on  February  16.  2  million  Lithuanians, 
who  had  for  generations  climg  to 
their  ancient  traditional  tenets,  to  the 
high  ideals  of  democracy,  freedom  and 
indepeodence,  proclaimed  their  naticmal 
independence.  Ever  since  this  small 
people  had  he&i  forced  to  accept  the 
Russian  rule  and  acquiesce  to  the  an- 
nexation of  their  country  by  Russia, 
they  hAd  thought,  planned,  and  even 
plotted  against  the  government  of  their 
overlords  in  Lithuania,  but  they  simply 
did  not  have  the  physical  power  to  do 
it  Toward  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War,  when  that  decrepit  regime  col- 


lapsed, the  Lithuanians,  akmg  mth  a 
large  number  of  other  national   groups 

of  Russian  empire,  felt  themselv  ;s  free 
and  asserted  their  independence. 

Today's  celebration  of  that  event, 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  is  marked  with 
mixed  feelings;  it  is  charged  with, mixed 
emotions.  It  brings  forth  memc^ies  of 
joy  and  glad  tidings  which  accomtitmied 
the  proclamation  of  independence  and 
signalized  happier  days.  This  celebra- 
tion also  brings  grief  and  sorrow  when 
we  think  of  the  fate  of  millions  |of  un- 
fortunate Lithuanians  who  once  more 
find  themselves  under  the  harshest  and 
most  brutal  of  tyrannical  forces,  heart- 
less Commimist  totalitarianism.  .  While 
we  on  this  memorable  day  celebrate  that 
event,  we  remain  fully  and  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  sad  lot  that  has  fallen  to 
Lithuanians  in  their  country.  And  on 
this  day  we  once  more  express  oui|  heart- 
felt desire  that  soon  they  will!  regain 
their  freedom  and  enjoy  it  la  Uieir 
homeland.  1 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaket".  Sun- 
day, February  16.  will  mark  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
SizKe  the  House  will  not  be  in, session 
on  that  day.  I  would  like  to  joi^i  today 
with  my  colleagues  in  calling  attention 
to  that  important  anniversary. 

Human  values  and  desires  have  al- 
ways played  a  vital  role  in  shai|ing  the 
course  of  history.  While  techniilogical 
inventions  and  material  progress  may 
Influence  the  shape  and  form  of  human 
institutions,  it  is  the  himian  spirjjt  which 
sparks  the  destiny  of  man. 

In  an  age  when  our  attention!  is  pre- 
occupied with  scientific  achieiirement. 
when  new  and  terrifying  weapons  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  determinants  of  the 
future  of  man,  we  must  not  forget  the 
age-old  lesson.  The  human  spirit  is  still 
the  ultimate  weapon  in  any  glofal  con- 
flict. Men,  rather  than  the  mechanical 
weapons  developed  by  them,  wif  decide 
who  shall  be  the  winner  in  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  proper  that  we 
pause  today  in  our  legislative  (|elibera- 
tions  to  pay  tribute  to  the  md^mitable 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Lithuanii,  whose 
courageous  deeds  give  ample  tastimony 
of  their  devotion  to  freedom,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  bravely  ,  resisted 
all  Soviet  attempts  to  convert  them  to 
the  Communist  outlook  and  wa^  of  life. 
They  continue  to  long  for  the  d^y  when 
liberty  and  national  independekice  will 
be  restored  to  them. 

On  Uiis  the  40th  anniversary]  of  their 
declaration  of  independence,  lef  us  join 
the  people  of  Lithuania  in  th^ir  hope 
that  their  nation  will  soon  agiin  take 
its  rightful  place  m  the  ranks  of j  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  I 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  Lithuania's  40th  anniversary 
of  independence  is  an  occasion  of  such 
significance  in  the  annals  of  hu|nan  en- 
deavor that  I  am  proud  to  sha|re  in  it. 
The  spirit  of  Lithuania  has  imrvived 
vicissitudes  of  such  magnitudq  that  a 
people  of  lesser  fortitude,  of  less^  moral 
stamina,  of  lesser  attachment  for  the 
ideals  which  we  hold  most  high  would 


have  succumbed  long  since. 


For  the 


Lithuanians,  however,  not  aoiw  survival 
but  an  inspiring  example  of  an  epic  tra- 
dition has  been  their  contriba^ion  to  an 
admiring  world ;  and  this  throui^iout  ad- 
versity extreme  and  prolonge4. 

The  sustained  story  of  Lithuania's 
spirit  of  independence,  which  has  en- 
diu-ed  despite  innumerable  uiiforUmate 
ramifications  of  history,  stands  as  a  bea- 
con to  all  oppressed  peoples,  the  anni- 
versary we  celebrate,  datmg  as  it  does 
from  the  reestablishment  of  this  doughty 
Baltic  Republic  after  World  War  I,  marks 
not  only  the  birth  of  this  f  reed^-loving. 
rightfully  proud,  and  spiritually  undi- 
vided nation  in  1018.  It  marks  too  the 
rebirth  of  a  liberty  which,  though  lost 
as  a  nation  for  centuries,  was  i;iever  dead 
in  the  hearts,  the  annals,  andjthe  vision 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  Th^  rightful 
heritage  was  but  restored  toi  them — as 
we  unfailingly  trust  that  it  will  be  once 
again  restored.  j 

After  nearly  800  years  of  domination 
by  rich,  powerful,  envious,  aind  bellig- 
erent neighbors,  this  ancient,  race  was 
able  to  mamtain  its  identity.  |}reserving 
throughout  its  distinct  language  and  lit- 
erature, its  ideals.  Indomital»le  of  soul, 
unconquerable  of  faith  in  its  rfestoration, 
these  people  whose  realm  oncf  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  became 
once  again  a  sovereign  and  luiited  coun- 
try, 40  years  ago  today.  I 

What  has  transpired  since  jthe  gloom 
of  World  War  IT  descended  up^n  human- 
ity is  but  another  shadow  across  the  page 
of  history.  Nonrecognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Soviet  Union's  fittempt  at 
absorption  of  this  fortitudinbus  people 
is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  fklth  which 
the  Lithuanians  have  inspiredi  the  honor 
which  tiiey  have  earned.         I 

With  such  a  history  as  taetrs  for  a 
foundation,  Lithuanians  todKy,  despite 
temporary  control  of  a  Goliath,  may  face 
the  future  with  the  inspiration  and  the 
confidence  of  a  David.  We  applaud  their 
tenacity,  their  vigor,  and  their  steadfast 
belief  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 

right.      

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  wish  to  mark  the  forthcoming  40th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Lithuanian  people  of 
February  16,  1918.  At  this  time  I  join 
with  the  many  friends  of  this  once-free 
nation  who  have  pledged  the^  faith  and 
eHorts  for  the  restoration  at  its  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania  flowered  in  freedom  for  22 
years  after  World  War  I  until  1940,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  overran  the  little  Baltic 
country  and  commenced  ruthless  efforts 
to  stamp  out  its  identity.  The  friends 
of  Lithuania,  by  their  effort^,  are  keep- 
ing before  the  world  this  reminder  of 
Soviet  brutality  and  imperialism  and  ai'e 
keeping  alive  the  desire  of  miUions  of 
Lithuanian  peoples  for  freedom. 

In  this  age  when  freedoms  constantly 
are  under  pressure,  we  are  Crateful  for 
this  inspiring  example  of  re^stance  and 
determination.  The  cause  of  Lithuania 
is  the  cause  of  all  captive  peoples  behmd 
the  Iron  Curtain  who  have  not  surren- 
dered their  desire  for  f reedoni  and  liberty 
to  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  t>aying  trib- 
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ute  today,  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence,  to  a  gallant 
Lithuanian  nation  which  is  today  en- 
slaved, but  not  defeated. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  House  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  firsthand  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  brutality  of  the  Commimist  forces 
which  mvaded  and  occupied  Lithuania — 
and  of  the  courage,  patriotism,  and  spirit 
of  the  Lithuanian  p>eopIe  in  resisting  the 
forcing  upon  them  of  Communist  ideol- 
ogy and  domination. 

The  lesson  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
those  tragic  days  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  us  or  by  the  Free  World.  It 
teaches  us  the  treachery  and  duplicity 
of  the  Communists  and  the  futiUty  of 
reliance  upon  their  word.  The  example 
which  the  Lithuanian  people  gave  the 
world  in  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
m  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  certainly  needs  to  be 
emulated  by  all  of  us  who  work  and  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  cause  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

I  jom  in  extendmg  my  congratulations 
to  this  fine  and  brave  nation  and  in  wish- 
ing for  them  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  they  seek  and  which  must, 
undoubtedly,  be  restored  to  them  if  the 
Free  World  is  to  survive. 

Mr.  FRLEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  score 
years  ago.  on  February  16.  after  more 
than  120  years  of  foreign  domination, 
Lithuania  proclaimed  its  independence. 
For  23  happy  years  until  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation of  1941  Lithuania  prospered  un- 
der her  democratic  form  of  government 
and  became  a  respected  member  of  the 
world  community.  Then  in  1944,  Soviet 
Russia  swallowed  up  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics. 

The  terror  tactics  employed  by  the 
Soviets  to  enslave  the  Lithuanian  people 
shocked  the  American  people.  However, 
despite  these  methods  of  E)ersecution  and 
deportation,  the  Reds  have  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  desire  for  freedom  in  the 
brave  country.  The  Communists  them- 
selves were  first  to  admit  that  after  the 
Hungarian  revolution  in  late  1956,  reper- 
cussions were  felt  in  Lithuania.  Once 
again  the  nationalists  were  a  cause  for 
concern  for  the  Red  regime. 

Today,  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence,  the  American 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  denounce 
anew  the  inhumane  methods  of  Soviet 
tyranny  and  to  express  their  sympathy 
for  the  brave  and  long-suffering  Lithu- 
ania. All  freedom-loving  Americans  are 
confident  that  Soviet  despotism  will  one 
day  come  to  an  end  and  we  hope  and 
pray  that  that  day  may  be  soon. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  40 
years  ago  this  week  that  Lithuania  jotoed 
the  family  of  free  nations  as  an  mde- 
pendent,  democratic  state.  The  rees- 
tablishment of  the  Lithuanian  state 
came  after  nearly  two  centuries  of  bond- 
age that  began  when  Russian  legions 
swarmed  over  the  cotmtry  in  1795. 

Not  a  people  to  grovel  before  any  con- 
queror, the  Lithuanians  revolted  three 
times  in  the  19th  century  and  again  early 
in  the  20th  century  against  the  might 
of  the  czars.  This  same  people  earlier 
in  theh-  history  had  demonstrated  their 


unquenchable  love  of  liberty  by  battling 
against  the  Tartars  and  Huns. 

Imbued  with  tills  centuries-old  tradi- 
tion of  devotion  to  freedom.  Lithuania 
was  able  on  February  16.  1918.  to  pro- 
claim its  Indeptendence  from  Russia. 
This  Baltic  nation  began  taking  giant 
strides  m  mdustry.  in  farming,  in  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  arts. 

Then,  in  June,  1940,  the  Soviet  Union, 
followmg  the  pattern  of  conquest  laid 
down  by  the  czars,  broke  its  peace  treaty 
of  1920  with  its  Lithuanian  neighbor  and 
once  again  the  yoke  of  Russian  tyranny 
was  clamped  down  on  the  proud  state  of 
Lithuania. 

Remembering  the  fierceness  with 
which  the  Lithuanians  had  fought 
against  past  enslavement,  the  Soviet  in- 
vaders deported  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  from  their  homes  and 
f  ai*ms  to  the  vast  darkness  of  Siberia. 

And  so  for  18  years.  Lithuania  has 
been  a  nation  in  chains,  a  nation  where 
freedom  is  only  an  unextinguishable 
spark  in  the  national  soul. 

But  as  long  as  this  ember  of  freedom 
glows,  there  is  hope  for  Lithuania  and 
the  other  nations  in  the  shackles  of  So- 
viet imperialism.  I  would  tell  the  Lith- 
uanian people  today  that  they  are  not 
forgotten.  One  day.  the  chains  forged 
by  the  conqueror  will  melt  before  the 
torch  of  liberty. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  not 
hear  the  desperate  cries  of  the  subju- 
gated people  of  Lithuama?  Have  we 
forgotten  what  crimes  have  been  perpe- 
trated against  this  martyred  people  by 
the  Soviet  Union?  Do  we  not  see  in  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  a  manifestation  of  the 
complete  evil  of  atheistic  communism? 
Mass  deportation,  slavery,  and  Uquida- 
tion  have  taken  place  in  an  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  the  Lithuanian 
state,  its  culture,  and  its  religion.  We 
can  only  imagine  what  sufferings  and 
what  humiliations  must  have  been  en- 
dured, and  are  still  being  endured,  by 
this  valiant  people. 

No.  we  and  the  entire  Free  World  have 
not  forgotten.  We  cannot  forget.  We 
work  and  we  pray  for  the  eventual  glori- 
ous liberation  of  Lithuania  and  all  other 
enslaved  peoples. 

On  February  16  we  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
After  more  than  a  century  of  domination 
by  Czarist  Russia.  Lithuania  assumed 
her  rightful  role  in  the  ranks  of  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  ia  1918.  Yet  even 
as  we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  its 
indei>endence.  we  note  sadly  the  18th 
anniversary  of  its  enslavement  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  having  endured  18 
years  of  oppression  we  might  sympa- 
thetically understand  if  their  hope  had 
been  replaced  by  despair,  and  their  faith 
had  been  replaced  by  bitterness.  Yet. 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
light  of  their  hope  and  the  strength  of 
their  faith  has  never  diminished.  The 
danger  is  rather  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  forget,  might  despair,  or 
might  lose  faith. 

For  this  reason,  on  February  16  and  on 
every  day  of  the  year,  we  should  have 
some  reminder  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  tortured  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


I  propose  that  every  time  we  re»d  a 
newspaper  born  of  our  free  press — every 
time  we  vote  in  our  free  elections — and 
every  time  we  speak  with  complete  free- 
dom expressing  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  any  phase  of  our  society,  we 
do  so  m  full  awareness  of  the  terrible 
fact  of  our  time — that  millions  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  are  denied  these 
basic  freedoms  of  expression. 

We  cannot  rest,  we  cannot  cease  to 
work,  and  we  cannot  cease  to  pray  that 
soon  Lithuania — and  all  other  enslaved 
peoples,  includmg  the  subjugated  people 
of  Russia— will  find  the  strength  to  th/ow 
off  the  terrible  weight  and  brutality  of 
communism  and  return  to  the  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  McVEY.  I  deem  It  an  honor  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  gallant  nation  of  Lithuania, 
which,  after  more  than  100  years  of  sub- 
jugation by  Russia,  proclaimed  its  m  de- 
pendence on  February  16.  1918.  Her 
status  as  a  free  country  was  of  short 
duration,  but  during  that  p>eriod  her 
progress  m  all  fields  of  endeavor  was 
outstanding.  The  mdependence  for 
which  her  people  fought  so  hard  and 
long  came  to  an  end  in  1940  when  Rus- 
sia, in  violation  of  its  treaties  with 
Lithuania,  seized  and  occupied  that 
country  agam.  Smce  that  time  there 
has  been  no  freedom  m  Lithuania,  and 
the  40th  anniversary  of  indeF>endence 
will  not  be  celebrated  m  the  homeland. 

We  Americans  have  not  forgotten  the 
Lithuanians.  We  are  mindful  of  the 
tragic  events  that  brought  about  the  en- 
slavement of  their  peaceful  nation,  and 
we  will  never  approve  of  its  occupation 
by  the  Russians.  We  salute  the  cou- 
rageous people  of  Lithuania  and  assure 
them  of  our  continued  interest  in  their 
welfare.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  and 
prayer  that  Lithuania  will  soon  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Communist  aggression 
and  once  agam  rejom  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  16  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Upon  gaining 
independence.  Lithuania  maintained  it 
for  22  years  until  that  country  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  armed  forces  which 
have  kept  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Lithuania  in  bondage  to  the  present  day. 

There  can  be  no  public  celebration  of 
this  40th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  mdependence  in  present-day 
Lithuania  where  the  Soviet  Commimists 
are  the  masters.  But  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  of  the  other  Baltic  States. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  have  not  given  up 
hope  that  their  prayers  for  freedom  will 
be  answered  and  that  liberation  will 
come. 

Today,  life  in  the  Baltic  States  Is  hard 
and  difficult,  testmg  the  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  every  man,  woman,  and 
chUd  who  must  live  under  Commuiiist 
tyranny.  The  following  letter  from  a 
factory  worker  of  Riga.  Latvia,  presents 
a  fcu^tual  account  of  Ufe  m  the  Baltic 
States  under  Communist  oppression: 

You  wish  to  know  how  we  live?  Well,  the 
upper  class,  1.  e.,  Russian  ofQclals  and  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  forces,  as  weU  as  Lat^^lan 
Communists  In  high  positions,  Uve  very  wcU. 


r'^xT/-^D i: c c Tr\M AT   "D vrf\Q r%  —  T-f m T^F. 
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But  tbe  majority  at  the  people.  Including 
factory  worJcers,  do  not  reaDy  Mve,  but 
struggle  Mke  nudes  In  a  nettle  bush.  Wages 
are  very  low,  amounting  to  900  rubles  per 
montn  In  average  for  tne  majority  of  skUled 
workers,  while  beginners  and  unskilled  work- 
ers make  not  more  than  360  rubles  a  month. 
Hospital  aids  are  paid  300-350.  steno-typlsto 
400,  and  nurses  450  rubles  a  month.  Work- 
ers with  exceptional  skill  may  earn  as  much 
as  1.000  rubles,  but  their  number  is  not 
great.    Prices  are  still  exorbitant. 

Then  follows  a  lengthy  quotation  of 
prices  for  foodstuffs  and  commodities, 
and  descriptions  of  the  various  hard- 
ships to  which  consumers  are  subjected 
in  tlieir  daily  struggle  for  physical  sur- 
vival. 

A  man's  suit  of  very  low  quality  costs  465 
to  6ao  rubles.  Such  a  suit,  containing 
hardly  any  wool,  wears  out  in  no  time.  The 
upper  crust,  such  as  executive  officers,  fac- 
tory bosses,  and  functionaries  of  the  party, 
are  being  served  In  secret  by  men's-wear 
cooperatives  where  their  clothes  are  made  to 
order  by  sItiUful  tPilors  for  1.800  to  2.500 
rubles  per  unit.  They  also  can  afford  to 
buy  woolen  cloth  of  good  qxiality  on  the 
black  market  for  up  to  500  rubles  per  meter. 

To  live  comfortably,  one  needs  an  income 
of  2,000  rubles  per  month.    But  such  earn- 
ings are  accessible  only  to  members  of  the 
Communist   upper   class.     There   are    some 
Who  earn  even  much  more  than  that.    Kaln- 
berzins  (first  secretary  of  the  Latvian  Com- 
munist Party)  for  instance,  derives  a  monthly 
Income  of  6,000  rubles,  in  excess  of  his  basic 
salary,     and     other     income     from     various 
sources.     In  contrast,  the  average  Latvian 
worker  must  balance  the  family  budget,  as 
far  as  that  is  possible,  by  making  everybody 
In    the   famUy — wife,   children,    and    grand- 
parents— seek      some      gainful      occupation. 
Apart   from  honest  work,   pilfering  of   fac- 
tory property  and  produce,  which  we  workers 
call  fending,  has  become  an  inevitable  and 
Important    soxnrce    of    income.      Stealing    is 
everybody's  business  In  Soviet  society,  being 
practiced  by  high  executives  as  well  as  simple 
workers.     The  stolen  goods  we  tell  on  the 
black  market,  to  complement  otir  meagre 
diet.     And  why  not,  since  we  ourselves  are 
dependent  on  the  black  market  for  acquir- 
ing indispensable  goods  at  exorbitant  prices? 
Pilfering   and    black   market   operations   do 
not  cause  us  any  pangs  of  con£Clence.  for 
we  say  to  ourselves:  Since  the  Communists 
exploit  us  without  mercy,  there  is  no  obli- 
gation to  hold  their  property  sacred. 

If  a  worker  is  caught  stealing,  he  will  be 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  for  the  aleek  bureaucrats,  they 
know  how  to  get  away  with  rnxuder.  The 
Latvian  workers  are  filled  with  hatred 
against  their  exploiters,  and  their  devices 
for  Imposing  unbearable  production  norms 
and  socialist  competitions.  These  nrams  are 
being  raised  constantly,  leading  in  actual 
fact  to  lowering  of  wages.  Tbe  trade  unions 
of  Mr.  Voltmanls  (boss  of  Latvian  trade 
unions)  are  nothing  but  yellow  organiza- 
tions, subservient  to  their  superiors  and 
afraid  to  do  anything  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workers.  The  Latvian  workers  hold  them  In 
dire  contempt.  Just  as  they  despise  the  ac- 
cursed Russian  overlordshlp.  and  the  arbi- 
trary regime  of  the  Communist  Party. 

NXPUANS. 

This  letter  was  published  In  the  No- 
vember Issue  of  the  Stockholm  Latvian 
Socialist  periodical  paper  Briviba. 

The  American  people  Join  with  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  those  of  Lithu- 
anian ancestry  on  this  40th  aimiversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  shall  soon  be  lib- 
erated from  their  oppressors  and  once 


again  gain  ttieir  rightful  place  iii  the 
Free  World  as  independent  ciUzensiof  an 
independent  Lithuania. 

Mr.  DINQELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  ill  the 
course  of  their  long  history,  particiilarly 
during  the  last  several  htmdred  years, 
Lithuanians  have  seldom  had  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty  in  their  homeland.     They 
have  done  their  best  to  live  in  peace  and 
to    maintain   their   freedom,    but  1  their 
more  powerful,  envious,  and  aggressive 
neighbors  often  had  evil  and  expa|ision- 
ist  designs  on  Lithuania.    This  ^desire 
for  expansion  on  the  part  of  Lithitania's 
neighbors   has    been    and    remains    the 
princijial  cause  of  her  woes.    In  the  midst 
of  long  periods  of  subjugation  and  servi- 
tude, Lithuanians  enjoyed  freedom  and 
independence,  for  a  short  period  f uring 
the  interwar  years,  a  i>eriod  long  ebough 
to  prove  to  the  Free  World  that  they  were 
fully  deserving  of  national  independence, 
but  hardly  long  enough  to  makd  their 
small  country  a  bastion  against  tha  dark- 
ness of  communism.  I 

On  February  16,  1918,  after  suffering 
under  Czarist  autocracy  for  mor  ;  than 
100  years,  Lithuanians  proc  aimed 
their  national  independence.  That 
act,  the  fact  of  proclaiming  their  free- 
dom, caused  great  joy  not  only  ;o  lib- 
erated Lithuanians  but  also  to  their 
friends  everywhere.  Those  riends 
helped  Lithuanians  in  the  difficult  task 
of  rebuilding  and  remolding  their*  coun- 
try and  its  institution  to  suit  their  ^odest 
tastes  and  desires.  And  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  them  they  wem  emi- 
nently successful  in  this  great  taik.  In 
1940,  however,  soon  after  the  oitbreak 
of  World  War  n,  their  indepeidence 
was  fatally  endangered.  Soon  it  was 
swallowed  in  the  Communist  flood. 
Their  country  was  overrun  by  tfce  Red 
army  in  June  of  1940  and  them  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union,      i 

Since  then,  unfortunate  Lithuanians 
have  neither  national  or  individuil  free- 
dom; and  under  the  almost  unbearable 
yoke  of  unrelenting  Communist  regime, 
they  do  not  even  have  the  freeflom  to 
lead  a  decent  life.  Under  such  abomina- 
ble circumstances  it  is  of  course  i«i possi- 
ble for  them  to  celebrate  their  sacred 
national  holiday,  their  independence 
day.  We  in  the  Free  World  and]  in  this 
coimtry  celebrate  it  in  due  solemnity  and 
give  a  resounding  echo  to  their  eenuine 
patriotic  sentiments. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvanli  i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  the  cut  tom  in 
Congress  each  year  to  pay  tri  )ute  to 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Febnary  16, 
1958,  will  mark  the  40th  annivei  sary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence. 

Unfortvmately  only  Lithuania  is  now 
residing  in  the  Free  World  can  co  nmem- 
orate  this  anniversary  and  speak  for  a 
silenced  people.  Let  it  be  known  that 
all  Americans,  whether  of  Lithuanian 
descent  or  not,  have  not  forgotttfn  them 
in  their  present  plight. 

Lithuania  overcame  Insurmc  ontable 
obstacles  in  throwing  off  the  'oke  of 
nearly  120  years  of  Russian  domination. 
For  a  period  she  took  her  place;  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  aajd  made 
remarkable  progress.  Dviring  the  years 
1918-40  Lithuania  received  the  lecogni- 
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We  all  hope  that  within  the 
ture  Lithuania  will  once  again;  be  able 
to  take  her  rightful  place  an^ong  the 
nations  of  the  world.  i 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunitty  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day,  whicn  will  fall 
on  Sunday,  February  16.  | 

In  past  years  we  have  felt  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  pUght  of  L4thuania. 
A  small  and  peaceful  nation,  Jt  fought 
valiantly  for  freedom,  an<i--having 
achieved  it — ^worked  hard  to  giin  great 
progress  in  land  reform  and  Education  - 
during  the  few  short  years  befdre  it  wa« 
once  again  enslaved  by  the  ruthless 
Soviet  military  machine;  an  occupation 
so  harsh  that  only  a  handful  pt  Lithu- 
anians have  been  allowed  to  travel  out 
of  the  country  since  1939  and  i  only  the 
briefest  reports  concerning  donditions 
within  Lithuania  are  available. 

All  of  our  Christian  teachings,  our 
principles  of  democracy,  om  deepest 
conviction  of  human  wortii,  are  out- 
raged by  the  Lithuanian  ston .  and  we 
are  always  more  appreciative  of  our  own 
freedom  and  good  fortune  aftek*  remem- 
bering Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 

But  this  February,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Russian  sputnik,  (he  plight 
of  Lithuania  has  a  new  ^md  ominous 
meaning.  The  Russians'  "stats"  in  the 
night  sky  serve,  as  nothing  else  could, 
to  announce  the  tremendous  riower  and 
driving  ambition  of  the  Sonet;  and 
while  we  hail  the  remarkable  progress 
of  Russia — her  great  strides  forward  in 
industry,  in  education,  and  particularly 
in  science — the  memory  of  Lithuania 
does  nothing  to  reassure  us  about  the 
ambitions  and  aims  of  this  military 
colossus.  Rather  it  suggestk  plainly 
what  may  be  the  fate  of  any  peacef\il. 
prosperous  nation  if  the  real  significance 
of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day  is  for- 
gotten. I 

Mr.  S^TELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  gijanted  me 
to  revise  and  extend  my  rematrks,  I  rise 
to  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  In 
this  House,  to  take  notice  of  tfie  signifi- 
cance to  free  people  eveiirwhete  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day,  which  will  be 
observed  on  February  16,  to  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Llthuanik  winning 
her  independence  from  Russia[ 

This  year,  although  Lithuania  today 
is  not  free,  it  seems  to  me  thatjthis  anni- 
versary has  greater  significince  than 
ever  before.  | 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  eternal  flame,  the 
yearning  for  freedom,  that  bums  in  tbe 
breasts  of  all  men,  that  although  Lith- 
uania's status  as  a  free  and  independent 
republic  was  comparatively  snort  lived, 
enduring  only  a  short  22  year^  until  the 
dictators  of  Soviet  imperialistn  by  sub- 
version and  military  coercion  swallowed 
up  free  Lithuania,  it  is  the  afmiversary 
of  Lithuanian  Independence!  that  the 
Free  World  notices  and  iK>t  aiiy  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  so-called)  voluntary 
amalgamation  as  a  bogus  "republic"  of 
oppressed  people. 


The  rulers  ot  Soviet  Imperialism  may 
count  the  3  million  souls  who  comprise 
Lithuania's  present  population  as  among 
the  military  and  economic  assets  of 
Soviet  Russia,  but  the  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  stock  who  live 
in  my  own  State  and  in  the  other  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America  know 
that  in  the  homeland  they  merely  are 
biding  their  time.  The  fires  that  feed 
the  torch  of  freedom  bum  as  brightly  as 
they  ever  have  through  Lithuania's  long 
history. 

The  Kremlin  propagandists  talk  much 
of  their  peaceful  aims.  They  seek  dis- 
armament of  the  Free  World. 

Our  country  and  our  friends  wisely 
have  insisted  that  before  Soviet  Russia 
can  expect  any  concessions  from  the  Free 
World.  Russia  must  give  satisfactory 
guaranties  of  peaceful  intentions. 

Such  guaranties  have  not  been  forth- 
coming; but  in  the  swiftly  changing 
panorama  of  world  poUtics  and  eco- 
nomics, the  time  is  near  when  the  dic- 
tators, to  save  themselves,  must  give 
heed  to  what  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
world  demands.  When  this  time  comes, 
and  it  may  be  even  before  that,  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  will  speak,  without  ob- 
struction. When  they  do.  Lithuania 
again  will  be  a  free  and  independent 
state. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  pay  tribute  to  a  valiant 
nation  which  on  February  16  celebrates 
the  40th  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
Lithuania,  with  great  traditions  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  going  far  back  in  time, 
proclaimed  its  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918.  ending  generations  of  op- 
pression by  the  Russian  czars.  Today 
after  another  World  War  against  t3rr- 
anny  and  in  defense  of  freedom.  Lithu- 
ania again  finds  herself  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  oppressor. 

It  is  a  sobering  thought  to  realize  that 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania,  this  day  can- 
not be  other  than  a  day  of  sadness.  We, 
in  America,  who  so  rightly  cherish  our 
own  Independence  Day  can  well  under- 
stiuid  the  feeling  of  sorrow  that  all 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  must 
have  at  the  realization  that  that  great 
nation  has  been  denied  the  very  right  to 
exist  as  an  independent  nation  under  a 
government  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  regime  imposed  on  Lithuania  by 
communistic  Russia  has  violated  every 
man's  individual  freedom.  It  has  per- 
secuted religion,  enslaved  labor,  and  de- 
stroyed every  democratic  principle.  It 
has  endeavored  to  instill  hatred  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  toward 
the  Western  democracies.  That  they 
have  not  been  successful  is  due  only  to 
the  strong  inborn  love  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  for  the  cherished  principles 
of  freedom  and  liberty. 

It  is  a  good  number  of  years  since 
tragedy  struck  Lithuania  but  history  will 
assuredly  show  that  this  valiant  nation 
cannot  long  remain  in  subjection.  Ty- 
rants can  destroy  men  and  institutions, 
but  they  can  never  destroy  the  love  of 
liberty  which  springs  eternally  in  men's 
hearts.  The  Lithuanian  cause  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world. 


The  future  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  surely  ccHne.  We  know  it  be- 
cause we  know  something  of  the  spirit 
of  Lithuania  and  we  know  It  will  not  be 
trampled  imderfoot  forever.  We  know 
that  Lithuania  will  one  day  be  free — if 
only  she  caa  survive  this  terrible  en- 
slavement— and  we  know  ^at  she  will 
survive  it  for  we  know  her  will  to  survive 
it.  We  must,  however,  let  her  know  that 
she  does  not  fight  alone.  We.  in 
America,  must  pray  for  her  and  inces- 
santly work  for  her  eventual  freedom. 

Let  men  who  cry  "peace"  also  cry 
"justice" — the  two  are  inseparable.  Let 
the  voices  of  honest  men  everywhere 
shout  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  brave 
Lithuania  and  we  can  have  justice. 
Those  who  pay  lip  service  to  peace,  yet 
ignore  the  plight  of  our  sister  country  in 
distress,  do  a  disservice  to  that  goal 
which  they  claim  to  seek. 

Our  honor  must  be  maintained.  It 
can  be  maintained  by  remembering 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sim- 
day,  February  16,  marks  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
I  join  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
today  to  commemorate  this  occasion. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  soon  again 
February  16  may  be  observed  as  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day  not  only  here 
in  the  Umted  States  and  in  the  free 
world  but  within  the  confines  of  Lithu- 
ania. We  in  this  country  have  eve^ 
reason  to  admire  the  people  of  Lithuania 
for  their  display  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age during  their  years  of  enslavement 
by  the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin.  With 
their  resolute  determination  to  restore 
their  nation  to  freedom.  I  am  confident 
that  it  won't  be  long  before  they  regain 
their  independence  and  again  occupy 
their  rightful  place  among  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  4  each  year  American  citizens 
celebrate  their  Independence  Day  with 
gay  abandon.  They  give  little  thought 
to  the  struggles  of  their  forefathers. 
This  is  understandable,  because  we  take 
freedom  and  independence  for  granted. 
It  seems  as  natural  and  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe. 

But  the  celebrati<m  of  independence 
day  for  a  p>eople  who  have  no  independ- 
ence and  no  freedom  is  quite  another 
matter.  To  peoples  chafing  under  a  for- 
eign yoke,  the  memory  of  a  historic  day 
of  deliverance  is  painful.  If  it  is  cele- 
brated at  all.  it  must  be  celebrated  in  a 
mood  of  tragic  irony,  like  prisoners  com- 
memorating a  brief  interlude  of  freedom 
between  two  periods  behind  bars. 

Sunday  we  recall  the  plight  of  the 
heroic  Lithuanian  people.  We  honor 
them  for  their  fortitude.  But  instead  of 
looking  back  to  the  past  we  look  forward 
a  more  hopeful  future — a  future  that  we 
must  face  with  courage  and  wittiout 
wishful  thinking.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  fate  of  the  captive  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  tied  up  with  the  future  of  the 
great  struggle  between  Communist  to- 
talitarian and  Western  democracy.  The 
best  tribute  we  can  pay  to  Lithuania 
today  is  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  democracy  at  home  and 
to  express  our  willingness  to  pay  the  high 


price  of  American  responsibility  In  the 
present  international  crisis. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  observ- 
ing today  the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  do  we  merely  salute 
a  ghost  of  the  past?  Is  the  tragic  pic- 
ture of  a  helplessly  subjugated  country, 
stripped  of  her  liberty,  her  people  op- 
pressed and  po^secuted,  an  authentic 
one  ? — I  think  not. 

The  real  Lithuania  Uves  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  brave  people.  Today 
these  people  are  a  captive  nation  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  subjugated  and  enslaved 
under  the  brutal  yoke  of  communism. 
But  despite  Uieir  suffering  and  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have 
kept  alive  their  burning  desire  for  free- 
dom and  independence.  Communist  op- 
pression has  faUed  to  destroy  their 
mdomitable  spirit. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and 
national  indep>endence.  and  they  have 
maintained  their  national  identity  dur- 
ing their  long  term  of  enslavement.  A 
look  at  Lithuania's  history  is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  character  of  her  peop'e 
and  the  promise  of  their  future.  Their 
courage  was  tested  and  proved  as  early 
as  the  12th  century,  when  they  accepted 
martyrdom  as  the  penalty  for  conversion 
to  Christianity.  In  the  centuries  that 
followed.  Lithuania  was  to  suffer  the 
steady  encroachmentt  of  Teutonic 
knights,  Polish  overlords,  and  the  Rus- 
sian czars,  who  for  more  than  a  hundred 
year*  meted  out  harsh  and  relentless 
treatment. 

In  the  13th  century  Lithuania  became 
united  under  one  king,  but  enjoyed  in- 
dependence and  self-government  only  at 
intervals  between  mvasions  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  Teutons,  seeking  world  eon- 
quest  and  domination.  But  through 
centuries  of  conquest,  occupation,  insur- 
rection, expansion,  partition,  and  dis- 
p>ersion  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
retained  their  identity  smd  patriotism. 

Finally  in  1918,  when  the  Lithuanians 
earned  their  freedom,  they  and  the 
friends  of  freedom  all  over  the  world 
thought  the  misery  of  foreign  rule  had 
come  to  an  end  for  Lithuania.  At  last 
the  chains  of  their  involuntary  servitude 
had  been  broken.  A  new  day  had 
dawned  and  a  new  promising  life  t>egan 
for  them  as  a  free  nation. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Lithua- 
nians enjoyed  their  newly  won  indepen- 
dence by  setting  up  a  democratic  repub- 
lic and  enacting  social  and  economic 
measures  that  would  revive  their  coun- 
try. During  this  period  Lithuanians 
earned  and  held  an  honorable  place  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  and.  by  their 
dedication  to  democratic  principles  and 
their  remarkable  economic  and  social 
achievements,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
proved  their  capacity  for  self-rule.  But 
this  glorious  renaissance  was  doomed  to 
a  very  brief  life. 

In  1940  the  Commimlsts  after  agree- 
ing with  Hitler  on  a  division  of  Europe, 
cynically  marched  into  Lithuania  to 
"protect"  its  independence.  On  July  21, 
1940.  Lithuania  was  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union — clearly  a  violation  of 
international  law  and  a  crime  against 
humanity.  During  the  war  the  countar 
was  under  Nazi  occupation  for  2  years; 
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then.  In  1944,  the  dreaded  Red  Army  re- 
turned with  its  political  commissars  and 
secret  police.  That  was  14  years  ago^ 
the  Red  Army  is  still  there. 

The  tragic  story  of  Lithuania  since 
1944  has  included  torture,  enslavement, 
murder,  rebellion,  and  deportation.  But 
in  this  tragedy  lies  a  lesson  to  the  world. 
Freedom  must  be  guarded  Jealously  and 
defended  stoutly,  otherwise  it  will  be 
lost. 

These  valiant  people  of  Lithuania  have 
never  forgotten  the  sweet  taste  of  free- 
dom. Despite  the  torture  and  oppres- 
sion the  Lithuanian  people  suffer  today, 
we  know  that  their  love  for  Uberty  has 
never  dimmed  and  that  they  have  never 
given  up  the  fight  to  regain  the  freedom 
that  was  once  theirs.  The  Communist 
oppressors  can  prevent  the  Lithuanian 
people*  from  exercising  their  natural 
right  of  freedom,  but  they  cannot  force 
these  brave  people  to  accept  and  believe 
in  the  tyranny  imposed  on  them. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  must  know 
that  their  countrymen  throughout  the 
world,  and  we  in  the  United  States,  have 
not  forgotten  their  plight.  Li  marking 
this  day,  we  do  not  merely  recall  the  dead 
past.  But  rather,  we  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  this  brave  country's  devotion  to  liberty 
and  independence  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
Lithuanians  may  breath  the  air  of  free- 
dom again.  These  people  look  to  us  as 
the  leader  of  the  Free  World  to  provide 
them  with  both  moral  and  spiritual  sup- 
port which  they  need  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  noble  crusade  for  freedom. 
We  cannot  fail  them.  Freedom  is  indi- 
visible and  is  diminished  eversrwhere 
when  it  is  lost  anywhere. 

In  Lithuania,  on  this  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  their  lost  independence,  there 
are  no  celebrations — only  silent  prayer 
that  Soviet  despotism  will  one  day  dis- 
appear so  freedom  may  reign  again.  Our 
prayers  join  with  theirs  that  on  a  future 
February  16  there  will  be  great  celebra- 
tions of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  that 
little  country  which  stubbornly  refused 
to  surrender. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  all  my  fellow  Americans  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  national  independence,  and 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal greetings  to  all  of  oiu:  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  descent. 

The  case  of  Lithuania  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  right  of  every  nation,  large 
or  small,  to  be  free  and  Independent. 
It  also  carries  with  it  a  great  human  story, 
of  a  heroic  people  who  struggled  over 
the  centuries  for  their  independence — a 
struggle  carried  on  by  an  entire  nation 
against  the  Russian  despots.  The  Lith- 
uanian nation,  after  winning  its  inde- 
pendence, demonstrated  its  real  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States  and  its  un- 
faltering allegiance  to  the  same  free  in- 
stitutions which  we  so  cherish.  We 
Americans  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  support  we  gave  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation  in  its  struggle  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  in  building  their  democratic 
way  of  life  which  characterized  Lith- 
uania during  the  period  between  the 
great  wars. 


There  is  an  unbreakable  bond  between 
the  United  States  and  Lithuania  which 
has  been  solidly  forged  upon  the  an- 
vil of  time  and  experience.  i 

All  men  of  good  will  are  saddeied  by 
the  pUght  of  Lithuania  today,  as  it  stands 
occupied  by  the  Russian  despots.  Lith- 
uania has  an  ahen  government  imposed 
by  the  Kremlin  which  has  proclaimed 
its  bitter  enmity  for  the  United  States 
and  our  free  way  of  life,  but  the  Lith- 
iianian  people  have  kept  faith  vtfith  us 
in  their  determined  adherence  \o  the 
cause  of  human  freedom — despk^e  the 
terrible  penalties  they  must  contiiue  to 
pay  for  that  position.  J 

Lithuania,  like  the  other  non -Russian 
nations  occupied  by  the  Kremlitj,  sees 
in  the  United  States  the  last  grestt  hope 
for  civilization.  We  as  a  Nation  stand 
as  a  bright  symbol  to  the  certainty  that 
Lithuania  will  once  agam  be  fri«  and 
independent. 

There  are  strange  voices  in  th«  world 
today  calling  for  a  recognition  of  the 
status  quo,  a  deal  with  the  Rissians 
whereby  Russia  would  keep  intfict  its 
vast  empire  of  slavery  in  exchange  for 
which  we  would  be  spared  the  Russian 
hatchet  for  a  few  fleeting,  hum  hating 
years. 

The  modem-day  Russian  czar,  Khru- 
shchev, in  a  speech  delivered  from  Minsk, 
stated  that  the  only  problem  to  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  Russians  apd  thn 
Free  World  was  acceptance  of  ai  status 
quo.    He  stated  in  unmistakable!  words 
that  unless  the  United  States  and  ovir 
allies  are  prepared  to  accept  this  first 
condition,    negotiation    of    such    other 
problems  as  there  might  be  would  not  be 
considered  by  the  Russians.     Iii  other 
words  Khrushchev  told  the  woijd  that 
the  Russians  were  prepared  to  grant  a 
temporary  peace  if  the  Free  World  would 
recognize  the  present  day  Russiin  em- 
pire   and    undertake    a    nonaggression 
pact  which  would  announce  to  tbc  world 
that  all  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain  were  doomed  to  everlasting  slavery. 
But  the  voice  of  Khrushchev  is  bot  the 
only  voice  being  heard  in  the  world  ad- 
vocating this  proposal.    The  m^guided 
and  naive  George  Kennan,  who  hbs  been 
posed  as  a  Russian  expert,  is  the  spokes- 
man in  the  Free  World  for  this  plan  of 
silent  surrender.     But  there  ar ;  other 
such  voices,  most  fearing  to  sp;ak  out 
publicly,  but  nevertheless  actively  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  for  this  I  sellout. 
With  each  passing  day  the  devioi^  effort 
to  force  the  United  States  Government 
into  recognizing  the  status  quo  takes  on 
added  Intensity.     This  maneuvfer  does 
violence  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
all  the  American  people.    The  American 
people  do  not  seek  a  few  fleeting  and  hu- 
miliating years  during  which  they  cringe 
awaiting  the  final  death  blow  fiom  the 
Russians  to  our  free  way  of  liie.    But 
these  voices,  alien  to  the  Unites  States 
and  the  wishes  of  the  Americanj  people, 
are  gaining  strength  in  the  high  Councils 
of  the  Government. 

There  is  greater  need  today  tnan  ever 
before  in  our  history  for  the  A|nerican 
people  to  be  vigilant  in  the  defense  of 
our  individual  Uberties  and  the  aqvocacy 
of  the  right  of  every  nation  to  be  free  and 
independent.    We  know  that  ttie  best 


guaranty  for  our  own  liberty  and  safety 
is  a  world  in  which  every  natira  is  free 
and  all  empires  are  dissolved.     I 

On  this  40th  anniversary  (>f  Lithu- 
anian national  independence,  I  urge  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
be  brought  under  critical  review  by  the 
American  people.  In  this  re$p)ect  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States!  can  and 
will  perform  its  part.  The  j^merican 
people  will,  in  the  end,  however,  deter- 
mine how  soon  we  will  drfve  these 
strange  voices  advocating  a  silent  sur- 
render to  the  Russians  out  intd  the  open 
where  they  can  be  properly  dealt  with. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  all  I  po^ibly  can 
to  hasten  the  day  when  Lithuania  will 
be  restored  to  its  IndependenQe  and  its 
rightful  position  among  the  Rations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  small  but 
gallant  nation  which  is  today  enslaved 
celebrates  its  anniversary  day  on  Sun- 
day, February  16.  It  is  propejr  that  we 
should  note  this  day — the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence — 
because  all  Americans  of  al]  national 
origins  share  a  common  btlief  that 
Lithuania  should  once  again  be  free, 
and  a  common  faith  that  onceiagsdn  she 
will  be  free.  i 

The  pages  of  history  are  l|lled  with 
accounts  of  political  systems  bstsed  on 
oppressing  the  inherent  rights  of  peo- 
ple and  crushing  the  spirit  of  I  other  na- 
tions. Lithuania  suffered  this  all-too- 
familiar  fate.  Nevertheless,  Lithuania 
has  continued  to  strive  for  Independence 
and  freedom.  The  undying  dedication 
of  her  people  to  democratic  I  principles 
and  their  equally  undying  passion  for 
the  convictions  and  t>eliefs  tfliat  make 
those  democratic  principles  po^ible  have 
nurtured  the  Lithuanian  desire  for  na- 
tional survival.  All  of  us  admire  this 
great  determination  to  survivi. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  so-called  annexatiotj  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  we  re- 
affirm our  confidence  that  fche  many 
years  of  stniggling  and  suffeilng  which 
the  people  of  Lithuania  have  endured 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportmuty  to  join 
with  the  friends  of  Lithuanik  in  com- 
memorating the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence. I 

At  great  sacrifice,  and  afte?  triimiph- 
Ing  over  insurmountable  difficulties, 
Lithuania  finally,  in  Februai^  of  1918, 
declared  her  independence  aild  freedom 
from  the  yoke  of  Russian  misrule.  As  a 
free  nation,  she  proudly  tooK  her  place 
in  the  world's  family  of  free  nations. 
She  made  great  strides  in  industry,  edu- 
cation, self-government,  commerce,  and 
In  all  other  fields  of  endeavbr  open  to 
her.  She  gained  the  respect  W  all  dem- 
ocratic nations.  [ 

Her  joy  wm  short-Uved.  ror  in  1940 
she  was  occupied  by  the  Soviets  and  pro- 
claimed part  of  the  U.  S.  $.  R.  Her 
people  have  put  up  a  fierqe  struggle 
against  her  oppressors;  a  fr^dom  and 
independence-loving  nation.  [  Lithuania 
will  continue  to  repulse  the  Communist 
ideology  and  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  freedom  will  be  restored  to  it. 


The  people  of  Lithuania  have  our  sym- 
pathy and  prayers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  prayers  for  freedom  will  be 
answered:  that  their  efforts  and  courage 
will  be  rewarded. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  glad  to  join  once  again  in  a  word 
of  tribute  to  Lithuania  and  its  sons  and 
daughters  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithuania 
on  February  16. 

I  have  been  fortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
having  many  friends  and  neighbors  of 
Lithuanian  descent  and  in  learning 
through  them  and  their  activities  how 
much  they  and  others  like  them  in  this 
country  have  contributed  to  America, 
and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
land  of  their  forebears. 

We  know  the  fine  contribution  which 
Lithuania  made  to  the  world  while  free. 

We  realize  how  greatly  the  people  of 
Lithuania  have  suffered  under  the  heel 
of  the  Communist  Government  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their 
tribulations. 

We  join  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
proclaiming  the  hope  that  Lithuania 
may  once  agam  enjoy  the  freedom  for 
which  it  yearns  and  occupy  its  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  Free 
World. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  friends 
of  Lithuania  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
peoples  of  that  country  today. 

Any  nation  bom  of  a  fight  for  free- 
dom would  respond  quickly  to  the  Lith- 
uanian's love  of  liberty  which  is  almost 
synonymous  with  their  history.  Al- 
though for  centuries  they  had  been  sub- 
jugated by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, the  Lithuanitms  have  refused  to 
give  up  their  past  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  Slavonic  culture. 
Even  the  intense  Russification  policy  of 
19th  century  Czarist  rule,  with  the  pro- 
hibitions against  printing  or  teaching 
the  Lithuanian  language,  failed  in  its 
purpose.  The  short  period  of  freedom 
from  1918  to  1941  taught  the  Lithuanian 
people  after  centuries  of  slavery  the  m- 
vigorating  influence  of  Uberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  persist- 
ently preserved  their  cultural  heritage 
and  their  sense  of  racial  identity  from 
prehistoric  times.  The  continuity  of 
thslr  traditions  is  illustrated  remarkably 
in  the  Lithuanian  language  which,  of 
all  living  EJuropean  speech  today,  shows 
most  closely  the  derivation  from  ancient 
Sanskrit,  the  source  of  all  the  Indo- 
European  languages. 

We  must  reaffirm  on  this  occasion  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  are  not  forgotten 
and  that  we,  along  with  their  country- 
men in  the  United  States,  look  forward 
to  their  release  from  the  Soviet  tyranny. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  a  free  Lithuania  lives 
with  the  more  than  a  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  and  we  join  with 
our  fellow  citizens  in  praying  and  hop- 
ing that  this  gallant  country  will  soon 


break  off  the  chains  of  Communist  slav- 
ery that  has  temporarily  choked  off  her 

freedom  and  liberty. 

On  February  16,  1958,  Lithuanian 
Americans  will  mark  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  mdependence 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Moreover, 
February  15, 1958,  marks  the  705th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state  in  1253  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  was  crowned  the  first  king  of 
Lithuania. 

Commimism  has  cnashed  the  freedom 
and  liberty  of  Lithuania,  but  not  her 
spirit. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  social, 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  grovi'th 
of  the  free  society  we  enjoy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  desire  for  freedom  still  bums 
fiercely  in  Lithuania,  where  only  a  hand- 
ful of  Communists,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  godless  kings  of  the  Kremlin,  have 
imposed  their  arbitrary,  cruel  will  on  the 
vast  majority  of  Lithuanians. 

The  United  States  can  well  be  proud 
of  oiu-  fellow  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. With  them,  we  pause  to  rejoice 
in  the  knowledge  that  one  day  Lithuania 
will  be  free  again  when  Communist  tjrr- 
anny  bows  and  dies  before  the  inexor- 
able forces  of  freedom. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  forget  that 
communism  has  enslaved  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  It  was  not  and  is  not  tiieir 
choice,  and  the  day  is  comirg  when  a 
free  and  independent  Lithuania  will  rise 
agam. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
does  not  forget,  as  these  tragic  years  go 
by,  that  the  p>eople  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  February 
16,  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  poignant 
reminder  to  all  their  peoples  everywhere 
that  liberty  itself  can  never  be  taken 
for  granted.  How  much  more  poignant 
then  is  this  day  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  Lithuania,  who  fought  so  valiantly 
for  hberty  and  then  lost  it  to  the  ruth- 
less, iron  grip  of  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
satiable ambition. 

The  history  of  man  proves  again  and 
again  that  tyranny  carries  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction;  the 
thirst  for  liberty  is  unquenchable.  Lith- 
uania again  will  be  free.  Prom  this  be- 
lief we  must  never  waver.  Uthuania's 
independence  reaches  back  to  the 
11th  century.  We  can  therefore,  readily 
understand  how  profoimdly  tragic  it  is 
for  the  people  within  Lithuania  to  find 
themselves  unable  to  express  for  them- 
selves the  meaning  of  February  16. 
The  Free  World  must  then  speak  for 
them  in  their  sorrow,  in  their  secret 
dedication,  and  for  their  hope. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  my  warm  tribute  on 
the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
of  Russian  rule  came  to  a  close  when 
Lithviania  was  proclaimed  an  independ- 
ent country  on  February  16.  1918,  pur- 
suant to  the  prtnciple  of  national  self- 
determination  enumerated  in  President 
Woodrow     Wilson's     14     Points.    Fol- 


lowing its  invasion  by  Russian  troops 
in  1940,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  again 
became  subject  to  Russian  control.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  have  us  believe  that 
its  annexation  of  Lithuania  was  in  ac- 
cord with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
this  brave  Republic,  but  it  has  been  the 
consistent  poUcy  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  not  to  accord  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  Russian  annex- 
ation and  I  hope  we  will  ccMitinue  to  m- 
stst  upon  restoration  of  its  independence. 

Lithuanian  Americans  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  rich  cultural  heritage  their 
forefathers  shared  with  the  world.  The 
language  and  hterature  of  this  country 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Western  civili- 
zation. It  is  our  fer\'ent  hoE>e  and  prajrer 
that  these  silenced  people  will  once 
again — and  soon — ^join  the  ranks  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  and  lift  up 
their  own  voices  in  freedom. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  be  in 
session  on  Sunday,  February  16. 1958,  the 
day  on  which  we  would  ordinarily  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania.  In  view  of  that  fact. 
I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  joining 
with  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  this  brave 
coimtry  and  her  people. 

Forty  years  ago  on  Febniary  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  proclaimed  her  independence. 
Although  her  existence  as  a  free  nation 
was  short  lived,  and  was  smothered  once 
again  by  Russian  domination  in  1940, 
the  courage  of  the  Lithuanians  in  the 
face  of  adversity  and  tribulation,  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice,  are  most  admirable. 

February  16  is  a  day  of  significance:  it 
is  a  day  on  which  we  honor  those  who 
have  experienced  terrible  hardships  and 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  yet  still  look  f  oru^ard  to  the 
day  when  their  country  will  once  again 
enjoy  her  freedom. 

We  do  not  acknowledge  the  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  anticipate  the  day  when  the  cause  of 
liberty  will  triumph  throughout  the 
world. 

Resistance  to  communism  continues 
within  the  borders  of  Lithuania  itself,  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  to  her  people, 
and  we  here  in  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  encourage  them  in  their 
dedication  to  democratic  principles,  and 
in  their  flght  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. Our  prayers  are  with  them,  and 
with  God's  help,  the  day  will  come  when 
Lithuania  is  once  sigain  free  to  choose 
her  own  destiny. 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuan- 
ian people  upon  the  40th  anniversary  of 
their  lost  independence. 

We  recall  with  great  admiration  the 
undying  spirit  of  these  brave  people  who 
struggled  for  centuries  to  break  the 
chains  of  enforced  servitude.  In  1918 
the  Lithuanians  won  this  precious  free- 
dom and  demonstrated  to  the  world  a 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  social 
and  economic  progress.  Since  1940. 
however,  these  valiant  people  have  been 
suppressed  by  Communist  tyranny.  Yet 
they  cling  steadfastly  to  their  love  of 
liberty  and  patriotism. 
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Today.  In  Lithuania,  this  occasion 
cannot  be  celebi-ated  except  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  these  brave  people.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  as  free  Americans  express 
our  admiration  of  them  and  our  convic- 
tion that  they  will  soon  once  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  and  peace  they  so 
justly  deserve. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  other  distingiiished  colleagues,  once 
again  we  are  about  to  commemorate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day,  and  each 
year  this  to  me  is  an  Inspiring  occasion. 
In  my  Congressional  District,  some  of 
the  finest  citizens  are  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  and  we  of  Connecticut  are  proud 
that  these  great  individuals  number 
among  us. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stiirdy  and 
stouthearted  Lithuanians  always  ready 
to  defend  their  long  cherished  ideals  of 
freedom,  enjoyed  national  independence 
centuries  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. At  times  they  formed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  largest  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  For  hundreds  of  years  they 
defended  their  country  and  its  independ- 
ence against  all  comers,  but  in  the  late 
18th  century  they  were  overwhelmed  and 
ovemm  by  the  superior  and  larger  forces 
of  an  expanding  Russia.  Prom  then  on 
Lithuania  became  part  of  the  Czarist 
empire,  and  Lithuanians  its  unwilling 
subjects  who  were  accorded  second-class 
citizenship. 

They  resented  deeply  the  presence  of 
foreigners  on  their  soil,  they  detested 
their  oppressive  regime,  and  they  suf- 
fered immeasurably  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  under  Russian  autocracy, 
yet  they  never  wavered  in  their  devotion 
of  the  idea  of  national  independence, 
nor  did  they  entertain  any  doubt  about 
the  rightness  of  their  yearning  for  free- 
dom. In  1918,  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Czarist  regime,  they  freed  themselves 
and  proclaimed  their  independence  on 
Febniary  16  of  that  year. 

This  period  of  independence  was  to 
last  for  only  two  decades.  Then  they 
were  caught  in  the  grip  of  World  War  n, 
and  their  independence  became  one  of 
the  first  casualties  of  that  war.  Since 
those  days,  for  more  than  17  years, 
Lithuanians  have  been  suffering  under 
the  brutal  agents  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime. Long  ago  they  were  forced  to  ex- 
change their  freedom  for  totalitarian 
tyranny,  and  they  are  groaning  under  it 
today.  There  they  have  no  opportvmity 
or  freedom  to  observe  their  most  sacred 
national  holiday,  their  Independence 
Day.  Here  in  this  land  of  liberty  we  ob- 
serve that  anniversary,  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  that  memorable  event,  and 
rightly  echo  their  sentiments,  and  we 
hope  that  soon  they  also  have  the  privi- 
lege of  celebrating  their  Independence 
Day  in  a  free  Lithuania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1958,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry  will  be  remembering  a  once  joy- 
ous occasion  of  40  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  patriots  proclaimed  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  Lithuania. 
This  once-known  freedom  did  not  come 
easy.  Only  through  struggle,  hardship, 
and  bloodshed  did  Lithuania  regain  its 
right  to  live  as  a  free  nation.  Truly 
this  was  a  repetition  of  the  liistory  made 


by  our  own  Colonies  which  culmi|iated 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Lithuania 
grew  in  stature.  Major  progress  was 
made  in  agriculture  and  industry.  In 
March  1939  this  hard-fought  freedom 
came  to  an  end.  Today  Lithuania,  is  an 
enslaved  nation  ruled  by  a  puppet  gov- 
ernment. Her  people  are  scattered 
throughout  slave-labor  camps  of  Europe 
and  the  wastes  of  Siberia.  i 

The  United  States  has  not  reco^iized 
the  absorption  of  Lithuania,  aim  the 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  inform  the 
people  of  Lithuania  of  the  fact  that  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  United  States 
are  continuing  their  fight  througih  the 
many  American  Lithuanian  organiza- 
tions, i 

On  this  the  40th  anniversary  if  the 
Lithuanian  declaration  of  independence 
the  freedom-loving  Americans  of  |  Lith- 
uanian descent  and  American  friends  of 
Lithuania  renew  our  pledge  to  tht  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania.  We  assure  them  of 
our  hope  for  the  restoration  of  frpedom 
to  Lithuania  and  the  day  that  all  Lith- 
uanian nationals  will  be  returned  to  their 
native  land.  I 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr,  ^Speaker,  yeaerday 
was  the  day  when  Lithuanians  celebrate 
their  independence  day — the  day  ii  1918 
when  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  f  nEedom 
was  again  restored  to  that  trouble^  land. 
But,  alas,  it  was  to  be  short  livei.  For 
after  only  a  comparatively  few  y^ars  of 
liberty,  the  Russian  colossus,  in  1940, 
swept  down  upon  the  little  countiry  and, 
contrary  to  her  solemn  pledge,  eliminat- 
ed all  vestiges  of  freedom  and  by  decree 
absorbed  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
empire. 

But  no  decree  can  wipe  out  the  love  of 
liberty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Those  who  live  in  that  lapd  and 
those  here  and  abroad  who  take  liride  in 
their  Lithuanian  descent  pray  for  that 
day  when  tyranny  will  be  wiped  out  and 
the  flag  of  freedom  will  again  wav  e  high. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oti  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  the  people  of  Litpuania 
proclaimed  their  independence  at  a  na- 
tion. 1 

Today,  40  years  later,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  once  again  are  living  luider  the 
rule  of  foreign  tyrants — the  san|e  Rus- 
sian tyrants  who  for  so  long  haVe^held 
this  small  but  proud  nation  in  bondage. 
It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  only  {outside 
Lithuania — in  the  countries  of  tie  Free 
World  to  whom  Lithuanians  have 
brought  their  great  cultural  hextitage — 
can  the  memory  of  Lithuanian  l^eedom 
be  celebrated.  Only  m  the  Pre^  World 
can  Lithuanians  speak  for  their  l^ethren 
in  the  silenced  homeland  of  thfcir  un- 
ceasing struggle  for  freedom.         i 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  ouf  Amer- 
ican neighbors  of  Lithuanian  pdescent 
that  they  have  been  true  tt  their 
heritage,  that  they  have  faithfiilly  re- 
dedicated  themselves  each  year  jon  this 
anniversary  occasion  to  the  gre^t  cause 
of  freedom.  | 

In  doing  so,  they  serve  not  okily  the 
caiise  of  inde[>endence  for  their  own 
homeland,  but  the  greater  cause  pf  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all  mankind.! 

As  Americans,  they  join  with  oiihers  of 
our  neighbors  whose  roots  go  bac  :  across 


the  sea — to  Poland  and  Scotland.  Italy 
and  Ireland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Greece. 
Israel  and  England — to  native  lands 
whose  histories  recoimt  the  never-ending 
fight  of  the  free  man  to  secure  this 
birthright  for  all  his  fellows.  Together, 
we  have  made  America  the  bastit>n  of  the 
Free  World. 

Let  us,  then,  on  this  occasion.  Join  with 
our  Lithuanian  friends  everywhere  in  re- 
asserting our  firm  opposition  io  Soviet 
aggression,  in  pledging  never  io  forget 
our  obligations  to  the  people  of  Iflthuania 
and  other  captive  nations,  and  l|i  making 
our  own  freedom  here  at  home' real  and 
true  and  effective  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  take  renewed^  inspira- 
tion from  the  devotion  to  these  goals  of 
our  American  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  I 

As  evidence  of  this  resolution,  I 
ask  that  the  following  resolutions,  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  LindeA  (N.  J.) 
branch  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Council,  be  printed  in  the  Ritoao  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks: 
Resolutiows  Uhakiiiottslt  Adopted  om  Fts- 

RUART    3,    105S.   BT   THE   LrTHTTANllkN    AMKRI- 

CAN8  or  LiKDEN.  N.  J.,  OathxAsd  Undsb 
Auspices  of  LrrHUAMiAN  Amxru  am  CJoun- 
cn..  Linden  Branch,  for  Coicm  emoratiom 
OF  THE  40th  Anniversary  or  th  e  Declara- 
tion OF  Lithuania's  Indxpkndei  icb 
Whereas  Lltbuanla  was  formally  declared 
a   free   and   independent   Republic   by   the 
Ctouncll  of  Lithuania  in  VllnluR  oi  i  Pebruary 
16.  1918:  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
commemorate  this  year  the  40th  apmlversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  as  a  free  and  independent  state, 
and  hope  It  may  again  regain  tlie  liberties 
and  rights  of  a  sovereign  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  worldwide  problemi  i  confront- 
ing the  United  States  have  growi  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude  to  an  extent  unequaled 
in  our  Nation's  history;   and 

Whereas  no  nation,  large  or  smtll.  Is  today 
secure  from  the  perils  of  Internatflonal  com- 
munism supported  by  the  destructive  weap- 
ons of  modern  science:  Thereforel  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we,  Amerlcansi  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  shall  continue  to  aupport  the 
efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain 
their  liberation;  and  [ 

Resolved,  That  the  Oovemmint  of  the 
United  States  enter  Into  no  agreements 
which  would  in  any  way  acknowledge  the 
fruits  of  any  past,  present,  or  fujture  Soviet 
agression;  and  | 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  policy  of  aonrecognl- 
tlon  of  the  forcible  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union;  and] 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  hope  |  this  policy 
will  be  firmly  maintained  by  reptesentatlves 
of  our  Oovemment  at  any  forthjcomlng  de- 
liberations concerning  the  status  of  subju- 
gated nations;  and  [ 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  |  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  I  the  United 
States,  His  Excellency  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honprable  John 
Poster  Dulles;  to  the  United  States  Perma 
nent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lo<lge.  Jr.:  to 
the  United  States  Senators  of  :few  Jersey, 
the  Honorable  H.  Alexander  Smith  and  the 
Honorable  Clifford  P  Case;  and  lo  the  Rep 
resentative  of  the  Sixth  Congre  isional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Florence 
P.  Dwyer. 

John  LiuuviNiing, 


Vladas  TuasA 


}^e»ident. 


Secretary. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wars 
are  always  destructive.  They  cause  ir- 
reparable physical  damage  and  leave 
scars  in  human  relationships  that  are 
seldom  erased.  Sometimes  they  set  back 
the  clock  of  advancement  and  progress 
in  human  affairs  by  decades  and  cen- 
turies. And  sometimes  it  takes  genera- 
tions for  certain  countries  to  recover 
from  severe  war  losses. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  is  hell, 
people  sometimes  willingly  enter  war  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  high  goals, 
such  as  liberty,  justice,  independence,  and 
other  inalienable  human  rights.  Na- 
tional independence  is  one  of  these 
rights.  To  some  people  political  freedom 
Is  the  most  noble  of  ideals. 

The  First  World  War  caused  in- 
describable horrors  and  unheard-of- 
misery  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  it  also 
ushered  in  a  new  era.  to  many  sub- 
merged and  suppressed  nationalities. 
Herein  many  people  found  some  justi- 
fication for  that  war.  Many  of  these 
peoples  emerged,  even  before  the  end  of 
that  war,  as  independent  and  sovereign 
states.  In  due  time  they  became  re- 
spected and  respectable  members  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Lithuanians  formed 
one  of  these  old  but  newly  formed,  re- 
emerged,  rehabilitated  and  reborn 
nations. 

These  brave  and  courageous  people 
had  their  national  independence  and 
enjoyed  full  freedom  in  their  historic 
homeland  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  long  before  the  birth  of  the 
Russian  state,  but  late  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury Russia  conquered  Lithuania  and 
annexed  it.  For  more  than  one  hundred 
years  Lithuanians  endured  Russia's 
autocratic  regime.  Several  times  they 
tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  a  people  of  a  few  millions  to 
shake  off  the  rule  of  a  gigantic  colossus. 
In  1917,  however,  the  Russian  autocracy 
was  over  thrown  in  the  revolution.  Then 
Lithuanians  felt  free  and  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  Pebruary  16. 1918. 

It  is  that  day,  the  40th  anniversary 
of  that  historic  event,  which  is  being 
celebrated  today  by  all  Lithuanians  and 
their  friends  in  all  free  countries.  It  is 
of  course  most  appropriate  that  it  should 
be  celebrated  by  Lithuanians  in  Lithu- 
ania, but  by  a  tragic  irony  of  fate  that 
supreme  privilege  is  denied  to  them  by 
their  stem  and  unbending  Communist 
masters.  Their  friends  and  descendants 
in  the  Free  World  today  solemnly  com- 
memorate Lithuanian  Independence  Day, 
by  adding  their  prayers  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  the  suffering  Lithuanian  people 
that  their  day  of  delivery  from  under 
ttie  heel  of  their  cruel  oppressors  may  be 
speeded  so  that  they  may  emerge  from 
behind  the  infamous  Iron  Curtain  of 
Soviet  tyranny,  that  is  holding  a  cou- 
rageous. God-fearing,  and  peace-loving 
nation  in  abject  slavery. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  take  occasion  to  commemorate 
with  our  Lithuanian-American  friends  a 
day  of  dedication  in  the  place  of  what 
would  be,  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances, a  day  of  festivities:  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day,  Pebruary  16. 

To  these  friends  of  ours  this  day  will 
be  a  day  of  dedication  to  the  past,  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  people  of  Lithuania 


who  have  remained  unsubdued  tn  spirit 
even  though  imprisoned  by  Soviet 
tjrranny. 

But  even  more,  it  should  be  a  day  of 
dedication  to  the  future.  This  we  in 
the  Free  World  can  express  in  a  number 
of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  share  with  the  Lithuanian  and 
other  peoples  of  the  captive  European 
nations,  insofar  as  we  are  able,  our  faith 
and  hofie  in  their  eventual  freedom. 
Modem  weapons  have,  it  is  true,  added 
a  new  dimension  to  the  ancient  struggle 
against  tyranny.  These  weapons  in  the 
possession  of  despots  provide  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  the  forces  of  freedom.  But 
over  the  long  course  of  years  the  sword 
has  never  been  mightier  than  the  spirit. 
In  captive  Europe  the  human  heart,  the 
human  will,  the  human  mind  will  yet 
prevail  over  the  might  of  the  overlords. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  promote 
the  concept  of  a  free  Lithuania  as  part 
of  a  free  Europe.  European  integration 
has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
past  few  years.  Our  plans,  our  faith  in 
the  eventual  dissolution  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism should  take  into  account  that 
the  Europe  of  the  future  should  not  be 
patterned  too  closely  on  prewar  Europe, 
many  of  whose  small  and  disunited 
states  became  easy  preys  to  aggression. 
Indeed,  the  assembly  of  captive  Euro- 
pean nations,  in  which  Llthviania  is  rep- 
resented, has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  integration  of  Eastern  Europe  into 
a  United  Europe. 

And,  finally,  we  can  strive  to  promote 
by  every  means,  in  our  own  country,  in 
Europe,  those  human  rights  without 
which  no  man  is  truly  free.  The  objec- 
tive of  a  free  Lithuania  as  part  of  a  free 
Europe  must  include  as  its  most  vital 
element  the  concept  of  a  Europe  where 
the  individual  is  free.  A  powerful  and 
united  Europe  imbued  with  doctrines 
alien  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
such  as  communism  or  fascism,  would 
be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 

May  the  friends  of  the  subjugated 
Lithuanian  people  find  ways  of  keeping 
alive  their  faith  in  eventual  liberation; 
of  contributing  toward  the  mtegration 
of  Europe,  which  could  lead  to  peace; 
and  of  helping  to  maintain  and  promote 
those  individual  freedoms  upon  which 
the  Atlantic  community  could  build  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
First  World  War  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  a  number  of  autocratic  empires.  That 
war  also  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  suppressed  and  submerged  na- 
tionalities in  Europe.  In  that  sense 
World  War  I,  destructive  and  devastat- 
ing though  it  was,  produced  something 
on  the  credit  side  in  the  form  of  the 
newly  formed  nvunerous  independent 
democratic  states.  One  of  these  states 
was  Lithuania. 

The  history  of  modem  Lithuania  goes 
back  to  mid- 13th  century.  The  Lith- 
uanian state  came  into  being  as  an 
independent  entity  in  the  year  1253, 
more  than  700  years  ago.  Since  those 
days  Lithuania's  long  and  turbulent  his- 
tory has  followed  a  rather  uneven 
course;  it  has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
That  history  is  marked  by  greatness  and 
glory  during  the  first  few  centuries,  while 


misfortune  and  misery  clahn  a  large  role 
in  the  lives  of  the  Lithuanians  during 
most  of  the  last  200  years. 

During  the  14th  and  ISth  centuries 
Lithuania  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  great  states  in  all  eastern  and 
northern  Europe.  In  the  16th  century 
it  was  united  with  Poland,  under  a 
Lithuanian  king,  and  from  then  on  the 
fate  of  the  two  countries  was  bound 
together.  Late  in  the  18th  century,  when 
Poland  lost  her  independence  and  mosk 
of  that  country  was  incorporated  in 
Czarist  Russia.  Lithuania  shared  the 
same  fate.  Then  for  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  the  stalwart  and  stout- 
hearted Lithuanians  suffered  under  the 
unrelenting  Russian  regime,  though  not 
for  a  moment  did  they  lose  sight  of  the 
prime  objective  they  had  as  their  com- 
mon goal — the  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional political  independence. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
when  Russia's  Czarist  regime  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  new  Communist  regime 
had  not  yet  shown  its  ugly  nature,  the 
Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence. They  set  up  a  republic,  and  a 
truly  democratic  form  of  government 
was  instituted  which  ruled  the  new 
state  for  two  decades.  For  a  score  of 
years  Lithuanians  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  task  of  rebuilding  their 
country.  In  reshaping  their  destiny  the 
Lithuanians  were  helped  by  their  friends 
everywhere,  especially  by  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent.  Then  came  the 
Second  World  War  and  Lithuania's  woes 
began  to  multiply.  This  small  coimtry 
was  one  of  the  earliest  victims  of  that 
war.  In  1940  the  coimtry  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  mid-1941 
Nazi  forces  came,  expelled  the  heartless 
Communists,  and  stayed  there  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  Then  the  Commu- 
nists returned  once  more  with  insensate 
fury  and  insolence,  and  there  they  re- 
mam  today.  No  wonder  the  Lithuanians 
cannot  celebrate  this  day.  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  their  Independence  Day.  in 
their  homeland.  Freedom  and  democ- 
racy have  been  stamped  out  there  by 
their  ruthless  oppressors.  We  in  this 
country  by  avaihng  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity presented  by  the  observance  of 
this  memorable  day,  hope  to  encourage 
the  idea  of  freedom  which  still  bums 
brightly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
Lithuanians. 

Mr.  DELLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  the  people  of  Lithuania  declared 
their  independence.  For  the  next  22 
years,  the  young  republic  surged  with 
joyous  effort,  and  the  Uberated  people 
accomplished  more  during  that  time 
than  at  any  other  generation  in  their 
history. 

Then  the  darkness  came,  first  from  one 
side  and  then  from  the  other,  until  Lithu- 
ania was  forcibly  taken  over  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  then,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  Catholic  clergy  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  ruthless  conquerors. 

There  are  holes  in  the  Iron  Curtain — 
tin;-  though  they  may  be.  Even  though 
Rusiia  has  launched  a  satellite,  it  cannot 
stifle  the  religious  zeal  and  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  have  outlived  other  tyrannies  and 
their  spirit  will  finally  prevail  over  those 
who  now  opiH-ess  them. 
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The  news  ttiat  leaks  throtfth  to  us 
tens  us  of  toave  reslstanee.  The  one 
thing  that  the  Oommunists  fear  above  all 
else  is  the  troth.  They  realize  Uiat  if 
people  get  to  know  each  other  as  fellow 
human  beingz.  the  fabric  of  lies  upon 
wbi(^  communism  is  built  wiU  topple 
like  a  house  built  on  sand. 

The  intercmtinental  ballistic  missile, 
carrying  a  hydrogen  bomb,  could  kill  mil- 
lions of  people,  but  it  is  the  truth  that  will 
finally  win.  And  the  truth  put  to  work 
now  could  Immobilize  this  hideous  weap- 
on of  destruction  and  all  others  like  it. 

Eventually,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  will  get  their  message  through  the 
Iron  Curtain,  even  to  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  then  they  too  will  rise  up 
against  those  who  keep  them  in  bondage. 

The  light  is  dim  in  Lithuania— but  it 
Is  still  glowing.  It  glows  in  every  Lithu- 
anian heart  where  the  Communists  can- 
not reach  it.  It  glows  in  their  resistance. 
It  glows  as  they  think  of  tlie  day  when 
freedom  will  again  be  theirs. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  on  this  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  Day.  Let  us  also  join  them 
in  more  than  words  in  their  efforts  to  un- 
loose the  shackles  of  tyrants  and  re- 
establish their  independence. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom In  the  world  today  is  a  very  dear  and 
precious  thing.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
know  just  how  dear  it  can  be,  for  they  are 
living  in  a  world  of  terror,  actually  faced 
With  the  prospect  of  annihilation  as  a 
people. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  they  may 
look  upon  February  16, 1958,  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  their  declaration  of  inde- 
psndence.  Of  course,  no  Lithuanian  un- 
der the  Communist  Government  is  al- 
lowed to  celebrate  his  National  Independ- 
ence Day.  Although  we  of  Uie  Free  World 
do  not  share  his  lot,  we  do  share  his  hopes 
and  dreams.  It  is  with  great  sympathy 
that  we  of  the  United  Stat(^  of  America 
extend  bur  greetings  to  a  beleaguered 
people. 

In  recognition  of  their  stanch  patriot- 
Ism,  the  friends  of  Lithuania  Join  with 
those  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  hoping 
that  this  day  of  national  celebration  may 
again  be  a  joyful  holiday  for  a  free 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  proud  today  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  celebratiffg  the 
40th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. 

Even  the  Iron  Curtain  has  been  unable 
to  dim  the  fervor  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple for  independence  and  freedom. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Lithuanian 
nation  will  continue  to  fight  for  liberty 
until  it  is  won;  for  there  is  no  appease- 
ment in  Lithuania,  and  itt;  noble  people 
will  never  bow  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet 
oppression  and  persecution. 

Nor  will  their  compatriots  and  coun- 
trymen in  America  abate  their  interest 
or  cease  their  efforts  until  sovereignty 
and  independence  Is  secured  for  this  un- 
happy land  which  has  been  stripped  of 
its  political  rights  and  dragged  into  the 
orbit  of  Communist  slavery. 

Lithuania  has  a  proud  and  inspiring 
heritage,  and  the  people  of  Lithuanian 
descent  in  this  country  are  among  our 


best  citizens.  I  have  many  IJthtmnian 
peoirie  in  my  distrtct,  and  I  am]  proud 
of  their  contributions.  They  aie  God 
fearing  and  liberty  loving.  Thfey  are 
honest.  Industrious,  loyal  citizens  devoted 
to  our  free  way  of  life.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated by  their  actions  and  fay  ex- 
emplary loyalty  that  they  are  wiling  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  sustain  American 
institutions.  | 

Such  a  nation  and  such  a  people  is  en- 
titled, not  only  to  our  ssmipathy  sBid  our 
moral  support,  but  to  our  active,  elective 
assistance  in  forwarding  their  hi^  aims 
for  the  recapture  of  their  liberties  and 
the  reestablishment  of  their  sovei*eignty. 

Our  own  great  Nation  must  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  all  other  tations 
that  we  stand  for  liberation  from  t^rranny 
and  oppression  and  for  self-dete^ina- 
tion  and  freedom  of  choice  for  all  peoples 
to  ordain  and  to  establish  their  own  form 
Of  government  under  democratic  proc- 
esses. I 

All  hail  to  Lithuania  on  the  anniver- 
sary  of   its    40th    birthday.     M^j   her 


gress  made  him  a  brigadier  general  on 
October  13,  1783.  A  year  later  he  re- 
turned to  Poland,  hoping  to  s^rve  there 
in  her  struggle  for  freedom,  to  1789  he 
was  made  major  general  in  the  Polish 
Army,  and  for  many  years  he  continued 
to  lead  the  unfortunate  Pole^  in  their 
hopeless  struggle.  He  was  disiippolnted 
in  his  gallant  attempts,  and  he  died  in 
exile  in  1817  in  Switzerland.     T 

On  February  12  we  honor  his  memory 
on  the  212th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
the  birth  of  this  noble  soul  of  Poland 
who  served  courageously  and  bravely  in 
the  service  of  oiir  Fight  for  Independ- 
ence, j 
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courageous    people 
precious  liberties. 


soon    regaid    their 


THADDEUS  KOSCIUSKO,  HERO  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOUJTION 
(1746-1817) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speakir,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiks  at  this  point]  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro^  Mas- 
sachusetts? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker^  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko  was  one  of  those  ikre  and 
brave  soldiers  of  fortune,  so  aoundant 
in  Poland,  who  was  willing  to  go  any- 
where and  serve  under  any  banrier  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom.  This 
gifted  and  gallant  scm  of  an  impover- 
ished Polish  gentry  was  destined  to  be  a 
soldier  of  distinction.  He  received  his 
military  education  on  scholarships,  first 
in  Poland  and  then  in  PYance.  At  the 
time  he  foimd  few  opportunities*  for  his 
talents  in  Poland.  In  1776  he, was  in 
Paris,  where  his  imagination  waf  deeply 
stirred  by  the  news  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Right  there  and  ^en  he 
decided  to  come  to  America 
this  on  borrowed  money  and 
Piiiladelphia  in  August  of  1776 

On  his  arrival  he  inunediately  [applied 
for  military  service.  First  he  ^as  em 
ployed  to  draw  up  plans  for  thej  fortifi 
cations  of  the  Delaware  Rivea.  In  3 
months  the  successful  compl^ion  of 
these  plans  earned  him  a  commission  as 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army.  In  the  spring  of  1777  hf  joined 
the  northern  army  at  Ticonder(^a.  and 
there  he  advised  on  the  fortifications  of 
Mount  Defiance.  During  the  incxt  2 
years  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
erection  of  fortifications  at  We^  Point. 
Subsequently,  he  saw  service  at  <  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  was  <me  of  the  fii  st  Con- 
tinentals to  enter  that  city  ^ter  its 
evacuation  by  the  British. 


did 
ived  in 


In  recognition  of  his  signal 


services 


for  the  cause  of  the  Revolutio  i.  Con 


ire  (Mr. 
r  of  the 
ois  LMr. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    temi 
Wright).    Under  previous  or< 
House,  the  gentleman  from 
O'Hasa]  is  recognized  for  1  he 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mi.  Speaker, 
on  February  15  the  Nation  will  observe 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  diabolical 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
Habana  Harbor,  the  frightfi>l  trsigedy 
that  led  to  our  war  with  Spfiin  and  a 
Cham  of  world-reshaping  events  that 
brought  the  United  States  to  t|er  present 
position  of  world  responsibilltsr.  As  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session  on  February 
15,  nor  on  February  14.  I  am  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportimitar,  imani- 
mously  accorded  me  in  the  graciousness 
of  my  colleagues,  to  pay  my  titibute,  and 
I  trust  that  of  the  entire  membership  of 
this  body,  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
men  who  perished  with  the  Maine.  Their 
names  are  vmknown  to  most  of  this  gen- 
eration, but  to  them  all  maiikind  for- 
ever will  be  indebted.  By  theil*  untimely 
deaths,  and  the  response  of  pie  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  circumstandes  of  their 
talcing,  our  United  States  was  started  on 
the  road  of  her  destiny.  1 

When  I  read  the  histovy  of  our 
country,  written  by  men  and  if  omen  who 
were  not  born  when  60  years  ago  the 
15th  of  February  the  liattle^iip  Maine 
was  sunk.  I  wonder  how  peoplie  can  grow 
up  and  be  so  uzunmdful  and  ;iuiheeding 
of  what  transpired  and  what  stirred  the 
spirit  of  people  who  lived  an^  breathed 
and  died  in  the  remote  petiiod  before 
they  were  bom.  Reading  of  tnese  events 
that  transpired  in  my  own  life,  and  in 
which  in  a  very  small  way  I  jK'as  a  par- 
ticipant, I  get  to  wondering  ihow  much 
truth  there  is  in  any  written  i  history.  I 
wonder  if.  in  the  history  of  centuries  ago. 
we  read  that  someone  was  a  great  ser- 
vitor that  he  might  not  have  been  the 
greatest  villain  of  his  time,  bqt  he  had  a 
good  press.  I  wonder  if  someone  that 
history  tells  us  was  a  great  villain  might 
not  have  been  the  greatest  servitor  of 
the  people  of  his  time,  but  he,  had  a  bad 
press.  So  much  in.  the  publi^  addresses 
of  the  present  is  written  by  ghostwriters, 
how  can  those  who  follow  make  proper 
appraisement  of  the  virtuef  and  the 
faults,  the  intelligent  grast).  or  the 
stupidity  of  those  whose  part  is  merely 
the  reading  of  the  lines  and  tfafe  pose  that 
he  who  reads  must  necessariljt  be  he  who 
thinks  out  and  writes  the  lines?  Re- 
seaichers  in  the  future  can  pursue  with 
fidelity  and  integrity  the  record  of  past 


times,  but  alwajrs  that  which  has  escaped 
the  ravishes  of  time  is  that  implanted  in 
the  record  by  those  who  had  the  sagacity 
or  the  means  to  employ  or  to  inspire 
that  which  we  call  a  good  press. 

Some  years  ago  the  woman  who  is  now 
my  administrative  assistant  came  to  me. 
I  was  then  talking  over  the  air.  It  was 
at  the  time  President  Roosevelt's  court 
reform  was  under  wide  public  discussion. 
She  said,  "Mr.  O'Hara,  who  are  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Constitution?"  And  I 
started  rattling  off  the  names  that  we  all 
know,  and  then  I  stopped.  And  she 
said.  "Go  on."  And  I  said,  "I  get  your 
point,  I  know  but  a  few,  the  others  are 
unknown  to  me."  There  were  55  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
39  who  signed  that  priceless  document. 
Few  persons  know  the  names  of  more 
than  a  dozen.  I  did  not,  and  I  wished  to 
know  more  about  them,  these  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
She  started  the  task  of  research  and  re- 
ported back  that  at  that  time  there  was 
not  a  single  book  that  contained  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  all  the  men  who  had 
made  our  Constitution.  And  then  this 
woman  a  scholar  and  a  skilled  re- 
searcher, started  going  into  the  forgot- 
ten tones  of  history,  to  find  something 
about  some  of  these  men  that  history 
had  passed  over  entirely.  With  some 
there  was  nothing  to  be  found.  On  the 
sands  of  time  they  had  left  no  foot- 
prints, and  were  it  not  for  Major  Pierce, 
a  delegate  who  wrote  pen  sketches  of  his 
colleagues,  the  present  generation  would 
know  nothing  at  all  of  some  of  that  im- 
mortal band  of  55  that  gave  to  the  world 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  framework  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Now  why  am  I  speaking  about  this? 
Because  only  a  handful  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  will  note  that  February  15  is 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine.  Only  a  handful  of  Span- 
ish War  veterans,  with  members  of  their 
families,  and  with  a  scattering  of  rep- 
resentatives from  patriotic  and  veterans' 
organizations,  will  meet  in  memorial  ex- 
ercises to  note  the  sacrifice  of  those 
lives  in  Habana  Harbor  60  years  ago. 
Yet  when  the  news  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Maine  reached  the  ears  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  February  of  1898  the  emo- 
tions and  the  indignation  of  the 
American  people  were  stirred  as  never 
before  in  our  history.  There  followed 
a  war  fought  by  sea  and  on  land  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific;  fought  by  an 
Army  and  a  Navy  composed  entirely  of 
volunteers;  fought  against  terrific  odds 
and  under  every  conceivable  hardship, 
and  brilliantly  won  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time  of  any  war  of  nations 
in  all  recorded  history. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shafter,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  Cuba,  said  in  a 
speech  in  Los  Angeles : 

There  Is  no  use  thlnXlng  that  men  can  go 
into  tbat  cUmate  at  that  season  of  the  year 
and  escape  diseases  than  there  is  that  you 
can  put  your  hand  In  the  Are  and  escape 
burning  it.  That  army,  I  beUeve,  was  the 
best  that  ever  stood  up  In  America.  I  wont 
except  even  the  gallant  fellows  of  the  north- 
tm  and  southern  armies. 

Shafter  was  a  Civil  War  veteran. 


The  armies  of  the  North  and  South  ez- 
ceUed  my  men  In  only  one  thing — they  knew 
what  fatigue  meant.  In  every  other  respect, 
the  army  In  Cuba  has  never  been  excelled  by 
any  army  we  ever  had  In  this  coimtry. 

Brig.  Gen.  8.  D.  Rockenbach.  who 
served  as  a  second  lieutenant  with  the 
10th  United  SUtes  Cavalry  in  CMba  in 
1898  and  later  as  a  Ime  officer  in  France 
in  World  War  I.  said: 

My  observation  of  the  Santiago  and  Puerto 
Rico  campaigns,  in  the  light  of  the  World 
War.  Is  that  the  energy  per  man  exerted  and 
the  hardships  endured  were  many  times  that 
of  1918  and  on  half  the  food.  The  success 
was  miraculous. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  on  the  day  closest  to  the  15th 
of  February  I  have  been  m  this  well 
speaking  on  the  Spanish- American  War 
and  remembering  the  heroes  who  went 
down  in  the  Maine  60  years  ago.  E^^ery 
year  that  I  shall  remain  in  this  Con- 
gress I  shall  be  here,  and  my  hope  is  that 
after  I  am  gone  some  younger  man  will 
take  up  so  that  never  shall  the  15th  of 
February  pass  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  smking  of  the  Maine  is  not  here 
being  given  mention. 

I  hope  that  in  the  years  to  ccxne 
when  the  researchers  are  digging  and 
digging  that  they  may  get  an  appraise- 
ment for  the  record  of  history  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  in  the 
growth  of  our  Republic  they  will  come 
across  some  of  the  things,  reflective  of 
the  spirit  of  1898,  that  I  in  my  humble 
and  ineloquent  way  have  said  on  these 
occasions. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  a 
destiny  in  the  service  of  mankind.  The 
sinking  of  the  Maine  and  the  resultant 
war  with  ^>ain  started  her  on  the  road 
to  that  destiny.  Every  individual  and 
every  nation  has  a  mission.  Make  no 
mistake  on  that.  We  are  not  put  here 
as  individuals  or  as  groups  of  individ- 
uals banded  mto  States,  just  haphazard- 
ly. For  every  individual  and  every  State 
there  ia  a  mission.  I  do  not  care 
whether  you  approach  an  understand- 
ing of  this  through  a  religious  faith  or 
whether  you  approach  imderstanding 
by  the  realization  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture that  control  everything  are  much 
more  powerful  than  the  laws  of  man  and 
thus  that  which  is  responsible  for  them 
is  of  a  higher  intelligence  than  our  own. 
So  these  United  States  of  ours  have  had 
a  mission  and  a  destiny.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  our  national  history  people  al- 
'ways  talked  about  the  destiny  of  our 
country.     They  believed  in  it. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment.  I 
found  that  same  thing,  that  blind  faith 
in  a  destiny,  recently  when  I  went  to 
Africa  and  the  Near  East.  I  found 
everjrwhere  many  people  who  may  not 
have  had  much  schooling,  if  any.  but 
they  felt  the  beckoning  of  destiny,  they 
felt  they  were  serving  a  pmpose,  that 
there  was  a  future  in  the  making  of 
which  they  were  to  have  a  part.  I  found 
it  all  over  Africa.  I  found  it  all  over 
the  Near  East.  I  would  see  it  in  the 
faces  of  people  and  read  it  in  their  con- 
duct. I  thought  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  our  country  when  we  did  not  have 
much  in  strength  or  in  material  things, 
but  there  was  faith  and  in  every  Ameri- 


can mind  was  the  beckoning  of  a  vision 
and  the  sounding  call  of  destiny. 

In  1898  something  happened  in  Ha- 
bana Harbor.  The  Maine  Was  blown  up. 
Nobody  has  ever  fixed  the  cause,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  convict  anybody  on  sus- 
picion or  upon  hearsay.  Until  the  cause 
for  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  is  definitely 
fixed,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  ever  ¥all 
be,  I  am  not  going  to  accuse  anyone  of 
that  dastardly  act.  But  it  happened,  and 
the  Maine,  in  a  peaceful  harbor,,  was 
blown  up  and  many  brave  Americans 
were  killed. 

All  over  the  coimtry  went  up  the  cry, 
"Remember  the  Maine." 

Of  course,  the  American  people  re- 
sponded. The  call  went  out  for  volun- 
teers. We  had  then  an  Army  of  only 
25,000  men.  Everybody  in  om:  country 
thought,  with  the  close  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  we  had  for  all  time  left 
the  field  of  Mars.  So  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  war — but  it  came.  The  condi- 
tions were  such  that  today  it  Is  hard  for 
anyone  in  this  generation  to  believe  that 
such  things  could  have  come  to  pass. 
There  were  no  records.  There  were  no 
medicines.  There  was  no  organization. 
In  Cuba,  in  the  Tropics  and  in  the  dead 
of  simmier,  we  were  clothed  with  wmter 
clothing.  We  were  living  on  sow- 
belly— grease — and  the  meat  that  was 
sent  down  ttiere  was  all  putrid.  The 
campaign  in  Cuba  was  fought  and  glor- 
iously won.  The  accomplishment  of  our 
soldiers  justified  the  highest  of  plaudits. 
Then,  when  the  fighting  was  over,  and 
the  victory  won  over  superior  numbers 
and  in  record  time,  the  condition  of  oiur 
soldiers  due  to  the  lack  of  care  and  to 
the  lack  of  medicine  and  the  lack  of 
food  was  such  that  if  the  Army  had  re- 
mamed  1  month  longer  in  Cuba,  there 
perhaps  would  not  have  been  a  single 
person  left.  They  were  dying  like  files. 
On  the  transport  on  which  I  left  San- 
tiago for  Montauk  Point,  I  was  the  only 
soldier  able  to  keep  on  my  feet,  and  that 
was  only  because  of  an  earlier  experience 
in  my  boyhood  in  the  Tropics.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  on  that  transport  died  at 
sea  and  were  buried  at  sea.  Then,  when 
those  who  survived  returned  home,  many 
more  died  from  diseases  that  they  had 
contracted  in  Cuba. 

I  know  that  when  future  historians,  if 
we  leave  enough  of  a  record  so  that  re- 
searchers can  dig  it  up,  write  the  history 
of  the  rise  to  world  responsibility  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  call  it  all  a  50- 
year  war.  It  started  in  1898.  Then  there 
was  a  period  of  peace.  Then  World  War 
I,  with  practically  the  same  alinement; 
it  was  the  same  war.  Then  another  pe- 
riod of  peace.  Then  World  War  n.  Fu- 
ture historians  will  call  it  a  50 -year  war 
that  carried  the  United  States  to  her 
position  of  world  responsibility. 

The  historian  will  see  in  this  50- 
year  war,  starting  with  the  sinking  of  the 
Maine  in  Habana  Harbor  on  February  15, 
1898,  the  ushering  in  of  the  ascendancy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
dominating  world  power.  Then  will  come 
the  golden  centuries  of  American  influ- 
ence in  carrying  all  mankind  to  ever 
higher  plateaus  of  contoitmeDt.  dignity. 
and  brotherhood.    But  it  Is  our  miisgifm. 
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while  we  are  hen,  to  glte  onr  eontribu- 
tion  to  making  this  period  of  American 
responsiMlity  In  the  world  one  thai  will 
forever  be  remonbered  in  history  as  the 
gokien  yean,  when  in  no  home  in  any 
land  was  left  the  bite  and  sting  of  pov- 
erty. There  is  no  iriace  in  a  world,  rich 
with  all  the  gifts  of  Ood.  where  1  child 
should  go  to  bed  at  night  hungry:  where 
1  woman  or  1  man  should  want  for  that 
which  a  bountiful  God  has  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  MADDKtt.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  want  to  cmnmend 
the  gi»"t?*'T"<»"  from  Illinois  for  the 
statement  he  is  making  commemorating 
years  of  American  history,  and  espe- 
cially pertaining  to  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  CHaeaI  is  the  only  Spanish- 
American  War  veteran  serving  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Each 
year  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  take 
the  floor  and  remind  the  people  of  our 
country,  and  Congress,  of  some  of  the 
factual  history  of  that  great  conflict. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  his 
statement  that  one  of  the  failures  of  our 
historical  writers  is  the  fact  that  so 
much  of  onr  history  is  not  preserved 
and  recorded — for  posterity. 

As  a  member  of  the  special  Congres- 
sional committee  that  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  a  year  ago  last 
September  to  represent  the  CongTess  at 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Com- 
modore John  Barry,  the  father  of  the 
American  Navy,  I  made  an  effort  to  go 
Into  the  historical  archives  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  I  wanted  to  get  some 
facts  regarding  some  of  our  Revolution- 
ary heroes.  It  was  astounding  to  find 
that  on  some  of  our  outstanding  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  there  was  very  Uttle 
to  be  found. 

Commodore  John  Barry  was  the 
father  of  the  American  Navy,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  facts  concerning 
his  great  accomplishments  and  the  work 
he  did  were  not  in  existence.  A  few 
remnants  of  some  of  his  great  work 
were  recorded,  but  there  was  very  little. 

I  also  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made  as  to  the  conditions  the  soldiers 
had  to  endure  and  suffer  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  conditions  which  as  he 
afterward  stated,  were  brought  about 
by  lack  of  preparation  and  preparedness 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  in  those 
days.  But  we  did  not  learn  any  lesson 
iTom  the  experience  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  his  comrades  endured  during 
the  days  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Within  less  than  20  years,  we  were  in 
World  War  I.  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boya  were  drafted  to  fight  with 
no  military  preparation  whatsoever. 
Friends  of  mine,  and  comrades,  were 
taken  in  1917  and  within  6  weeks  they 
were  fighting  in  the  trenches,  some  of 
them  in  overalls,  not  even  equipped  with 
uniforms.  This  great  Nation  of  oxirs 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  preparation 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  emer- 
gencies which  are  liable  to  arise  at  any 
time. 

Nor  did  onr  nation  learn  a  lesson  from 
World  Wa#  I,  because  not  so  many  years 


cftenrard  we  were  in  World  War  U. 
We  were  in  the  same  situation,  m  far  as 
preparedness  was  concerned,  ttiat  we 
found  ourselves  in  when  Worl4  War  I 
broke  out.  I 

Remonber  Pearl  Harbor?  1 1  do  not 
need  to  reiterate  to  the  Members  K>f  Con- 
gress how  poorly  prepared  we  Were  at 
the  time  <^  Pearl  Harbor. 

So  I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
on  more  occasions  Members  of  Congress 
should  take  the  interest  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  OUakaI  has  always 
taken,  to  remind  the  America^  people 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  that  we 
should  be  more  alert  in  the  matter  of 
national  defense  in  the  future  than  we 
have  been  in  the  past.  j 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  tHank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  his  fne  con- 
tribution. I 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe  gen- 
tleman yield?  j 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yi^d  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  splendid 
statement  he  has  made.  I  thmk  it  is 
very  significant  that  we  remeriber  the 
suffering  those  soldiers  endured.  One  of 
our  colleagues  a  moment  ago  spoke  about 
the  soldiers  being  imprepared  ih  World 
War  I.  I  sometimes  think  we  are  short- 
sighted, and  I  am  happy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  bringing  tl^is  ques- 
tion at  this  time  to  the  attentic^i  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  facing  a  Situation 
that  might  be  bad.  We  are  losk^g  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  wars  that  have 
ever  been  fousht  have  been  fought  by 
men  on  the  battlefield.  | 

Today,  at  this  particular  hour,  we  have 
not  leamed^very  much.  After  World 
War  n,  wrjBore  down  the  forts.  We  dis- 
charged the  soldiers.  We  qulti  making 
guns.  Then  we  called  the  soldiers  into 
the  conflict  in  Korea  without  guns  and 
ammunition  with  which  to  fight  and  pro- 
tect themselves  and  oxur  great  [country. 

Today,  at  this  hour,  we  are  ^bout  to 
cut  the  Army  below  the  danger  point. 
Some  of  the  best  authorities  in  Xmerlca, 
those  who  have  fought  the  wars,  those 
who  are  in  on  the  know-how.  tl  e  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  others,  say  that 
if  we  cut  below  929,000  men  w  s  will  be 
below  the  danger  point.  We  are  dis- 
charging soldiers  that  may  be  lieeded  in 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  Ufiless  the 
Congress  wakes  up  to  the  fact  iid  stops 
the  proposed  cut.  if  war  shoiijd  come, 
we  will  be  found  wanting  agiln.  We 
are  cutting  the  Army  tlus  year",  to  900,- 
000:  next  year  to  870,000 — may  jl  repeat, 
this  is  far  below  what  many  of  our  ofQ- 
cers  in  the  Army  think  is  the  danger 
point.  I 

Let  us  not  repeat  this  mlstakej  again. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  mi^ile  pro- 
gram. I  have  and  will  continue  to  vote 
for  that  program.  But  the  mi*ile  pro- 
gram is  in  its  experimental  stake.  The 
Army  Is  the  old  tried  and  proven^  I  vote 
for  defense,  but  I  do  not  wUfh  to  be 
foolish  enough  to  stand  idly  byl  and  see 
the  Army  cut  below  what  many  of  us 
think  is.  and  I  repeat,  below  the  danger 
point.  Be  sure  if  trouble  does  come,  we 
wlU  have  to  liave  sufllcient  tropps  with 
which  to  defend  tills  great  colmtry  of 


ours,  and  we  cannot  defend  it  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  tliiB  day 
for  the  Army  strength  to  reniain  at  not 
less  than  929.000  troops.  I  hive  written 
a  letter  to  every  Representative  and 
Senator  and  luwe  received  more  than 
200  replies,  all  agreeing  we  should  not 
cut  the  Army  at  this  time.       I 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlllnoiB.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  wishes  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  ttiat  as  a 
memlier  of  the  Committee  o»  Veterans' 
Affairs  he  won  the  love  of  evqry  Spanish 
War  veteran  and  of  every  Spanish  War 
veteran's  widow.  He  was  a  real  friend 
of  the  Spanish  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows. I  hope  that  as  this  body  has  acted 
on  the  bill  to  increase  the  i  pension  of 
our  Spanish  War  widows,  io  will  the 
other  body  act.  j 

At  times  during  the  nighk  I  find  it 
dlfKcult  to  sleep.  During  the  day  I  have 
received  letters  from  these  Old  women. 
They  have  not  any  social  security,  noth- 
ing was  left  them  by  their  husbands, 
these  men  who  when  they  were  boys 
were  my  comrades.  They  are  strug- 
gling along  on  something  ilike  $52  a 
month.  They  are  old  women,i  all  of  them 
past  70.  I  would  say  most  of  them  are 
past  80.  They  have  not  qioney  with 
which  to  buy  medicine.  In  this  House 
unanimously  three  times  did  the  mem- 
bership vote  to  increase  the  pension  of 
these  widows  to  $75  a  month.jbut  the  bill 
has  never  been  acted  on  in  the  other 
body.  Oh.  yes,  the  Bureau  of] the  Budget 
sent  a  letter  In  which  it  salq  that  there 
is  no  need  of  our  doing  a]a3rthing  for 
these  widows  now  because  ttieir  condi- 
tion is  static.  Imagine,  saying  the  con- 
dition of  a  person  80  yearl  of  age  is 
static:  in  other  words,  having  Uved  to  be 
80  years  old  she  is  going  to  live  on  for- 
ever and  can  do  it  on  $53  a  month. 
What  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  most 
needs  is  an  exchange  of  lot  water  for 
red  blood.   How  static  is  ice? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budge ;  unleashed 
its  classic  on  women  of  80  being  static 
at  a  time  when  the  admini^ration  was 
saying  we  ought  to  up  the  Denslons  for 
retired  generals  and  their  widows.  It 
wondered  how  a  woman  with  position 
could  get  along  with  less  ttian  $12,000. 
But  the  Bureau  of  the  Budge^  said.  "Oh, 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  th^  Spanish 
War  widows  any  more  mandy:  it  would 
bankrupt  our  country."  My  colleagues, 
if  we  follow  that  philosophy,  that  the 
widow  in  high  social  position  cannot  be 
asked  to  live  beneath  her  rank  but  an- 
other widow,  whose  husband  has  served 
faithfully  and  well  but  in  thQ  ranks,  can 
starve,  we  do  not  deserve  our  place  in 
history.  We  are  not  going  toj  follow  that 
philosophy. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulioois.  Ijyieldtoone 
whom  every  veteran  in  Araierica  loves. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mrs.  Rogers!.  | 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  liis 
very  wonderful  speech  in  appreciation  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  veterans  and 
the  veterans  of  all  the  wars.  The  Span- 
ish-American War  veterans  are  very 
fortunate  to  have  the  gent  eman  from 


Illinois  [Mr.  O'E'aba]  in  viie  House  to 
fight  their  battles.  It  sboxild  not  be 
necessary.  And.  I  am  Just  as  sure  and 
certain  as  I  am  alive  that  if  the  other 
body  for  once  would  pass  the  Spanish- 
American  War  widows  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  it.  He  signed  the  so- 
called  pension  bill,  as  the  gentleman  will 
remember,  some  srears  ago.  He  has 
never  vetoed  but  one  bill,  and  that  was  a 
loan  bill.  So,  I  have  faith  in  saying  to 
you,  using  a  slang  expression.  President 
Eisenhower's  bite  is  worse  than  his  bark. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  analyzes  his 
statements.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  made  very  great  contribu- 
tions toward  medicine.  The  veterans  of 
World  War  I  had  very  much  better  med- 
ical and  surgical  care;  very  much  better 
food.  The  veterans  of  World  War  II 
had  very  much  better  medical  care  and 
very  much  better  food.  During  the  Ko- 
rean war  it  is  true  that  supplies  did  not 
reach  the  veterans,  but  those  that  did 
were  better  than  those  of  the  other  wars. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  every  veteran,  every  soldier 
who  fought  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  was  a  volunteer.  The  Spanish- 
American  War  united  the  United  States, 
as  tiie  gentleman  knows,  as  I  believe  no 
other  single  thing  could  have  done. 
The  contribution  was  tremendous.  The 
example  of  our  people  fighting  on  for- 
eign shores  for  another  nation,  with 
nothing  to  be  gained  for  ourselves,  was 
not  lost  on  the  workU  although  smne- 
times  it  seems  as  though  it  were.  All 
honor  and  praise  to  you.  sir.  and  to  your 
great  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 
May  you  be  very  successful  this  year. 
You  deserve  success  for  your  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  and  for  your 
great  contribution. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts.  No 
one  Is  closer  to  the  hearts  of  veterans, 
the  veterans  of  all  wars.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  or  longer  or  with  fuller 
heart  for  the  veterans,  their  widows, 
ttieir  dependents,  their  cause.  When 
the  other  body  passes  the  Spanish  War 
widows  bill,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  tekes  it  to  the  President 
I  am  sure  he  will  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  deny  her  plea.  It  Is  most  heartening 
to  hear  from  Mrs.  Rogeks  the  good  news 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  bill 
once    the    other    body   has    passed    it. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  a  reference  to 
something  said  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts.  She  referred  to  the 
part  ttiat  the  Spanish-American  War 
played  in  reuniting  our  country.  I  grew 
up  in  the  North  in  the  period  following 
the  War  Between  the  States,  and  when  I 
was  growing  up  there  were  boys  growing 
up  in  the  South  and  the  war  had  not  been 
too  far  away,  and  there  were  wounds  on 
both  sides.  In  the  Spanish -American 
War  I  was  in  a  Michigan  regiment.  Most 
of  the  l)oys  came  from  the  high  schools 
of  Michigan.  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school.  We  were  in  a  camp  near  Wash- 
ington for  a  month  before  we  sailed 
for  Cuba.  It  was  called  Camp  Alger. 
One  day  the  report  came  to  us  that  a 
regiment  was  coming  in  from  Tennessee. 
We  lined  up  to  greet  the  boys  from 


Tennessee.  The  boys  from  Midiifan 
threw  Uieir  hats  in  the  air  and  shouted ; 
here  at  long  last  we  were  brothers  in 
arms  again,  the  boys  from  Michigan  in 
the  same  army  with  tt^  boys  from 
Tmnessee.  Those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  that  period  may  not  understand. 
The  Spanish- American  War  did  more  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  than 
anything  else  that  happened  or  could 
have  happened. 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  ABOUT  THE 
RECESSION-DEPRESSION  —  HON. 
HOWARD  SMITH  ANSWERED  ON 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  QUESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patican]  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  toclude  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  atXMit  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  the  recession 
getting  worse.  There  are  several  things 
that  can  be  done. 

The  monetary  authorities  have  been 
fighting  inflation  for  the  last  2  years 
or  longer.  I  think  they  fought  inflation 
too  long.  They  were  fighting  infiaticxi 
after  we  were  suffering  from  a  defla- 
tionary condition.  In  fact,  for  many 
months  we  have  been  in  a  bad  recession 
and  some  parts  of  our  economy  have 
been  suffering  from  a  depi-ession.  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  the  farmers,  the  small- 
business  people,  the  home  builders;  and 
now  even  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  automobiles  are  like- 
wise in  a  depression.  And  so  are  the 
railroads.  It  is  getting  worse  day  by 
day.  Even  if  the  sulminlstration  were 
to  make  an  aggressive  start  right  now, 
using  the  many  tools  at  their  disposal, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  I  doubt  that  we  would  be 
on  our  way  back  to  recovery  before  Sep- 
tember or  October.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  money  to  travel.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  credit  to  go  Into  the  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  in  a  way  to  help 
the  entire  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  I  think 
made  a  serious  mistake  when  they  were 
fighting  inflation  by  raising  mterest 
rates.  The  poUcy  of  raising  interest 
rates,  of  course,  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  administration  in  power.  To  raise  in- 
terest rates  to  fight  inflation  to  me  is  very 
much  like  poining  gasoline  on  a  fire 
to  fight  the  fire.  It  just  adds  to  the  fire. 
Whenever  you  increase  interest  rates 
you  increase  the  cost  of  production,  you 
increase  the  cost  of  everything  that 
pjeople.  the  consumers,  buy,  you  increase 
taxes.  There  is  not  another  action  that 
could  possibly  be  taken  that  would  so 
automatically  and  arbitrarily  and  im- 
mediately increase  the  budget  of  every 
person  in  America  and  every  govern- 
ment in  America.  It  is  one  action  that 
increases  the  cost  of  ttie  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, the  State,  the  poUtical  subdi- 
viskns  of  States  and  cities.  It  raises 
taxes  evoywhore.  It  tocreasea  prices 
everywhere. 


nxTT  DOLUus  rs 

DTCKXASE 

We  are  paying  now  approximately 
$10  billion  more  in  interest  charges 
per  year  than  we  paid  5  jrears  ago  for 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  debt, 
both  public  and  private,  because  of  in- 
creased interest  rates.  That  means  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  paying 
approximately  $60  a  year  increase  just 
on  interest  rates.  That  does  not  mean 
that  only  those  who  buy  something  on 
the  instollment  plan  or  purchase  some- 
thing on  credit  pay  their  part  of  this 
$60.  It  is  in  their  tax  bill,  it  is  in  their 
food  bill,  it  is  in  everything  that  they 
buy,  this  $10  billion  excess  that  we  are 
paying  today  because  of  the  increased 
price  of  interest. 

rOR  FBOnTABI.X   BAITKIKG   ST8TE1C 

As  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would 
increase  the  rediscount  rate  coie-quarter 
of  1  percent  commencing  April  15,  1955. 
when  the  last  hard-money  high-interest 
poUcy  really  started,  that  meant  an  arbi- 
trary increase  of  interest  rates  clear 
across  the  board  to  every  person,  firm, 
or  corporaticui.  That  meant  that  the 
bankers  would  make  more  money.  I  am 
not  (HDposed  to  the  bankers  making 
money.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  banks 
making  money.  I  believe  in  a  profit- 
able banking  system  because  our  com- 
mercial banking  system,  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  world,  should  certainly  be 
protected  and  we  should  aUow  them  to 
make  a  good  profit.  That  is  all  right. 
I  do  not  object  to  It.  I  believe  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  if  it  is  operated 
in  the  public  interest  and  if  it  is  operated 
by  people  chsu'ged  with  performing  a 
pubUc  service.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
present  Federal  Reserve  System  is  oper- 
ating in  a  manner  that  is  calculated  to 
serve  the  pubUc  in  the  best  way.  I 
tmderstand  why.  My  behef  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  Board  mem- 
bers who  are  charged  with  performing 
a  public  service  to  perform  that  service 
freely  and  voluntarily  in  the  manner  and 
way  I  am  sure  they  would  like  to.  We 
have  seven  members  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  S37S- 
tem.  Those  7  members  are  sxirroimded 
by  24  representatives  of  the  private 
banks,  who  are  helping  them  perform 
their  service  in  the  public  interest.  In  a 
case  like  that  you  know  that  the  pressiure 
is  bound  to  be  terrific  on  those  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  public 
interest  to  see  the  viewpoint  of  those 
who  natiu-ally  see  the  selfish -interest 
viewpoint  having  an  ax  to  grind.  It  is 
understandable  how  it  is  so  difBcult  for 
our  public  membm  to  perform  their 
public  service.  In  fact,  I  sympathize 
with  them.  I  am  bringing  no  charge 
of  corrupUan  against  them.  Certainly, 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  under 
the  circmnstances  and  under  tlie  handi- 
caps and  limitations  under  which  tibej 
must  perform  their  duties.  But  Con- 
gress shoukl  get  them  away  from  that 
embarrassing  situation  and  should  take 
the  bankers  off  of  these  boards  deter- 
mining  monetary   policy.    We   should 
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not  permit  bankers  to  be  on  a  Gtovem-    are  now  12  to  24  percent  depfending    reserve  requirements  should  ni>t  be  used 
ment  board  where  decisions  are  made    upon  whether  central  city,  reserve  city    first  In  the  recovery  program. 


that  affect  our  Interest  rates  and  that 
cause  Interest  rates  to  be  high  or  low; 
that  cause  the  money  supply  to  be  plen- 
tiful or  scarce.  That  Is  where  Congress 
comes  in.  Congress  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

WHAT  rXD  CAN  DO  ABOTTT  THX  KECXSSIDM- 
DXPftZSSION 

There  are  three  ways  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  can  do  something  to  aid  us  in 
this  depressed  condition.  One  way  is 
that  the  Open  Market  Committee  could 
go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  Gov- 
ernment bonds  and  pay  Federal  Reserve 
notes  for  those  bonds  just  as  they  nor- 
mally do  and  just  as  they  do  all  during 
the  year.  That  puts  money  out  into 
circulation.  It  provides  reserves  for  the 
banks,  the  commercial  banks,  upon 
which  they  can  expand  $6  to  every  $1. 
That  helps  business  generally.  It  helps 
the  country.  That  is  No.  1.  I  think 
they  should  first  use  the  open-market 
operations. 

KXDTTCZ   DIBCOUirr    KATX 

No.  2.  I  think  they  should  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  discount  rates  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Now  they 
have  been  reduced  to  2%  percent  from 
3Vi  percent.  But,  in  view  of  the  de- 
pressed situation,  they  should  reduce 
that  and  cut  it  to  at  least  2  percent  and 
maybe  less  than  that. 

AS  UtBZ  RESOHT  REDUCE  RESEKVZ  REQXTIBEMENTS 

As  a  last  resort,  of  course,  they  could 
change  the  reserve  requirements  of 
banks.  That  is  weapon  No.  3.  But 
there  is  the  weapon  that  would  be  used 
If  you  want  to  make  sure  to  guarantee 
that  the  banks  profit  above  everybody 
else.  The  banks  do  not  need  these  extra 
profits.  They  are  making  good  money. 
I  think  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Open  Market  Committee  should  look 
at  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  interest,  and  the  public  in- 
terest only.  They  should  not  be  taking 
action  such  as  they  have  taken  in  fighting 
inflation  to  take  the  only  course  that 
meant  more  profit  and  greater  profit  to 
the  commercial  banking  system.  I 
think  they  should  stop  that  and  look  to 
the  public  interest  and  use  weapon 
No.  3  to  reduce  the  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  banks  as  a  last  resort;  since 
the  Fed  has  been  selecting  the  method  in 
the  past  that  would  help  the  banks  the 
most  do  not  be  surprised  if  the  reserve 
requirements  are  reduced  ahead  of  open- 
market  operations. 

BAinCZBS   OOBBUEDTOOOK 

The  other  day  you  saw  a  headline  that 
a  certain  prominent  person  says  he  is 
going  to  spearhead  the  fight  in  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  reserve  requirements 
of  banks  to  the  level  advocated  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  Now, 
that  does  not  have  any  bad  meaning.  It 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  anything  that 
is  wrong.  There  is  nothing  there  to  at- 
tract your  attention.  But,  if  you  eval- 
uate it  and  analyze  it  to  see  what  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  recom- 
mendation means,  this  Is  what  you  will 
find.  It  Is  to  reduce  the  reserve  require- 
ments of  the  banks — all  banks— clear 
across  the  board  to  10  percent.    They 


or  coxmtry  banks.    The  American  Bank 
ers  Association  says  that  we  should  re- 
duce them  to  10  percent  for  alj  three 
categories.    How  would  that  affect  the 
banks?      The    Federal    Reserve    banks 
have  about  $19  billion  in  reserved  of  the 
commercial    banks.      The    com*iercial 
banks  have  made  loans  aggregating  six 
times  that  much  and  they  are  receiv- 
ing interest  on  it  because  they  have  that 
reserve  of  an  average  of  1  to  6,  which 
is  all  right,  under  oiu:  fractional  reserve 
system,  which  I  do  not  oppose.  JBut,  if 
you  change  the  present  reserve  ifequlre- 
ments  and  say  that  we  will  only  have  10 
percent  reserves  that  means  thalt  there 
will  be  $6,300,000,000    released   ito    the 
banks  and  where  the  banks  did  nbt  have 
that  money  yesterday,  if  that  is  dbne  to- 
day, they  will  have  $6,300,000,000  more 
today.     That    means    that    thet    have 
that  much  free  money  given  to  them 
without  charge.    That  means  th^  banks 
can  issue  $63  billion  in  money  bfc^  mak- 
ing loans  and  discoimts,  in  addition  to 
what  they  have  today,  without  j  paying 
out  one  extra  penny;  if  they  can; get  the 
reserves  reduced  to  10  percent.    That  is 
what     that   headline    means.     Nobody 
would  notice  it  unless  they  had  given 
some  particular  thought  and  attention 
to  this  question. 

CAMPAIGN   ON    NOW 

But  the  truth  is  that  means  that  a 
campaign  is  on  right  now  in  thd  United 
States,  in  broad  daylight,  tryink  to  get 
Congress  to  reduce  the  reserve  require- 
ments so  that  banks  will  have  $6,300,000,- 
000  handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter, 
upon  which  they  can  issue  $63  million  of 
new  money.  Nobody  denies  that.  It  Is 
here  in  the  papers  in  the  language  I 
quoted.  We  know  it.  They  art  trying 
to  get  Congress  to  do  it.  I 

That  is  not  the  right  way  to  ^top  the 
recession-depression.  There  art  places 
all  over  the  United  States  where  banks 
could  be  used.  They  are  needed.  But 
the  tendency  and  the  trend,  wnich  is  a 
bad  one.  ts  to  reduce  the  number  of 
banks  and  to  permit  the  concetxtration 
of  banking  resovu'ces.  Today  ^ey  are 
dangerously  concentrated. 

During  the  last  V/z  years,  uplto  June 
30  of  last  year,  the  end  of  the  list  fiscal 
year,  there  were  860  banks  dufing  this 
4^ -year  period  that  were  absorbed  by 
other  banks  or  discontinues  There 
were  only  427  new  banks  established 
dining  that  period.  How  long  will  it 
take  us  to  have  a  very  few  banks  doing 
all  the  banking  business  in  the  |iands  of 
a  few  people  if  this  trend  contii  ues  as  it 
has  during  the  past  4^2  years?  We  only 
have  13,000  commercial  banks  n  ow  com- 
pared to  30.000  25  years  ago.  3o  I  say 
that  instead  of  reducing  the  reserve 
requirements  and  giving  a  boius,  you 
might  say,  to  existing  banking  institu- 
tions of  $6,300,000,000,  which  do  not  need 
that  bonus — they  are  getting  4long  all 
right  now  and  making  good  profits — we 
should  permit  the  establishment^  of  other 
banks  and  let  those  other  bank^  expand 
and  serve  commimities  that  are  not  now 
served  with  adequate  banking  facilities. 
But  certainly  that  method  of  kreducing 
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Next,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  bt  causing 
people  to  go  into  debt  all  the  time  for 
public  buildings,  like  post-ofllce  build- 
ings. There  is  a  continuing  qlamor  for 
more  and  more  debt  paper.  \ye  are  be- 
ing asked  to  endorse  a  program  to  build 
public  buildings  all  over  th^  country, 
I  am  for  it,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  by 
direct  appropriations  by  Copgress,  be- 
cause by  the  time  we  build  the  buildings 
through  the  lease -purchase  arrange- 
ment and  we  get  them  paid  for,  the  tax- 
payers will  have  paid  as  much  in  inter- 
est as  the  buildings  cost.  So  that  we 
will  be  paying  for  them  tw|ce.  That 
should  not  be  done.  Certainliy  it  Is  not 
very  helpful  in  fighting  the  ,recession- 
depresslon. 

JtTDOX  SMITH  ANSWnS9 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. During  the  discussion  about  the 
granting  of  a  rule,  my  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Howard  SMrra.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  great  Committee'  on  Rules, 
made  a  statement  about  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banking  system  and  it$  relation- 
ship to  commercial  banks,  which  he  had 
made  one  time  before  and  which  I  did 
not  say  anything  about.  Bui  this  time 
I  said  to  him,  "Please  do  not  make  that 
statement  any  more,  because  that  is  just 
not  the  way  it  is,  and  I  hope  |you  do  not 
say  it  again."  So  I  let  it  go  at  that.  But 
soon  after  the  meeting  wa^  over,  the 
judge  wrote  me  a  letter,  and: he  said: 

Tou  remember  the  other  day  In  the  Rules 
Committee  you  made  the  statement  that  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Invested  their  money  in  Govern- 
ment bonds.  I  was  contending  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  were  maklbg  a  lot  of 
money  through  the  use  of  the  funds  of 
member  banks  held  as  reserves,  and  Instead 
of  paying  the  profits  to  the  stockholders, 
which  are  member  banks,  the  jproflts  were 
paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury.       i 

Then  he  writes  me  fully  j  about  his 
views  on  it.  | 

Of  course.  I  cannot  ignore  the  letter, 
and  I  have  answered  the  letter.  I  am 
placing  his  letter  and  my  r^ply  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  t|il8  date  in 
connection  with  these  remarks.  I  sent 
my  reply  to  Judge  Smith,  and  I  penciled 
a  note  and  advised  him  that  I  was  going 
to  speak  today,  that  I  had  a<  special  or- 
der, and  I  expected  to  mention  our  cor- 
respondence, since  it  had  been  brought 
out  in  open  session  in  the  llules  Com- 
mittee anyway,  said  if  he  wanted  to  be 
present  I  would  be  very  glad  to  yield  to 
him.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  what 
the  judge  has  to  say  about  i  my  answer 
to  his  letter.  I 

The  facts  are  these:  The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  hold  the  reserves  of  the 
member  banks.  Thatistrue.{  But  Judge 
Smith  is  just  mistaken,  andi  the  reason 
I  am  anxious  to  answer  Judge  Smith 
is  because  many  bankers  ho|d  this  same 
view.  Before  our  Committee  jon  Banking 
and  Currency  it  is  not  unbsual  for  a 
banker  to  say:  "Why.  the  banks  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System."  Of  course, 
that  is  not  true;  there  is  ndt  a  word  of 
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truth  in  it;  they  do  not  own  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  banker  to  speak 
out  and  say,  "The  Federal  Reserve 
banks  use  our  reserves  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  they  keep  the  interest 
on  those  bonds;  they  do  not  pay  us  any 
of  it."  That  is  Judge  Smith's  state- 
ment, but  it  is  wrong;  it  is  not  correct; 
it  does  not  happen  that  way  at  all.  and 
I  am  showing  why  in  my  reply  to  him. 

A  week  ago,  last  Thursday.  I  made  a 
speech  here  in  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  I  think  I  showed  conclusively  that 
they  are  not  owned  by  the  banks  at  all; 
they  are  owned  by  the  Giovemment. 
The  speech  may  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  6,  1958, 
pages  1871-1877.  I  think  I  showed  con- 
clusively there  that  the  reserves  men- 
tioned by  Judge  Smith  are  not  used  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  at 
all.  They  must  be  kept  intact,  not  in- 
vested. 

You  know  the  fractional  reserve  sys- 
t«n  came  from  the  old  goldsmiths.  The 
goldsmiths  used  to  accept  gold  and  give 
a  receipt  for  it.  They  would  keep  that 
gold  so  that  when  the  owner  wanted  the 
gold  he  could  come  there  and  the  gold- 
smith would  give  him  the  gold  back. 
But  In  the  course  of  business  they  did  not 
want  to  carry  gold  around  with  them. 
They  would  take  the  gold  to  the  gold- 
smith and  get  a  receipt  from  him  that 
it  was  worth  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
They  would  take  that  receipt  and  buy 
what  they  wanted  with  it.  It  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  as  money,  because 
it  was  money.  The  goldsmiths  soon  dis- 
covered that  people  very  seldom  came 
back  to  ask  for  their  gold,  so  they  began 
to  put  out  more  certificates  than  they 
had  gold,  for  they  found  that  as  long 
as  they  had  10  percent  of  the  gold  on 
hand  they  could  pay  off  anybody  who 
asked  for  their  gold.  That  is  how  there 
was  established  the  custom  of  letting 
the  goldsmith  lend  10  times  as  much 
money  as  he  had  gold.  The  gold  would 
be  the  reserve  in  the  country. 

We  have  a  similar  situation;  we  do 
the  same  thing,  but  that  reserve  cannot 
be  lent  out  again.  If  that  were  done  it 
would  be  doing  double  duty.  It  must  be 
there  when  needed.  It  cannot  be  m- 
vested  in  anything;  it  cannot  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  keep  it  for  the  member 
banks.  It  is  a  real  valuable  service  to 
the  member  banks;  otherwise,  Uie  mem- 
ber banks  would  have  to  keep  it  in  their 
own  vaults  or  hire  a  place  to  keep  it.  It 
has  got  to  be  kept  intact.  The  banks, 
by  having  the  $1  in  reserve,  make  loans 
and  investments  on  an  average  of  $6. 

So  it  is  absolutely  wrong  to  say  that 
the  member  banks  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  their  reserves, 
because  the  reserves  are  not  used. 

I  am  going  to  expand  on  my  remarks 
and  bring  out  some  questions  about  this 
that  I  believe  the  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in.  A  better  way  of  explaining 
about  the  goldsmiths,  the  reserves,  smd 
our  fractional  reserve  system  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

auuvrs  konnnn  depostts 

A  modem  commercial  bank,  like  the 
first  national,  in  any  city  is  required  by 


law  and  by  neoeasity  to  maintain  re- 
serves against  its  deposits  so  that  it  will 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  out  ca^  on  de- 
mand of  the  depositors.  The  best  way 
to  understand  the  function  of  reserves 
in  our  modem  banking  system  is  to  look 
back  into  banking  history  and  see  how 
the  concept  developed. 

The  medieval  goldsmith  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modem  banker  and  as- 
sumed this  position  through  the  safe- 
guarding of  funds.  Before  the  invention 
of  deposit  money,  gold,  and  other  pre- 
cious metals  were  the  accepted  medium 
of  exchange.  Throughout  much  of  the 
history  of  civilization,  it  was  necessary 
for  persons  transacting  business  to  keep 
a  supply  of  coin  or  bullion  on  hand.  This 
was  hazardous,  as  well  as  inconvenient. 
In  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  became  com- 
mon practice  for  persons  owning  gold 
and  other  iH-ecious  metals  to  deposit 
them  with  the  local  goldsmiths  for  safe- 
keeping. The  goldsmith,  of  course,  gave 
the  depositor  a  receipt  for  his  gold. 

GOOD   AS   GOLD 

It  was  not  long  before  the  depositors 
found  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  draw 
out  the  gold  each  time  they  had  a  pay- 
ment to  make.  It  became  customary  for 
bus^rs  and  sellers  to  consider  the  gold 
receipts  to  be  as  good  as  gold,  and  the 
receipts  became  a  primitive  form  of  paper 
money. 

In  time,  the  goldsmiths  discovered 
that  normally  they  might  expect  with- 
drawals of  gold  by  the  owners  to  amount 
to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  gold 
on  deposit  with  them.  It  was  possible 
for  the  goldsmith,  then,  to  lend  out  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  deposited 
gold,  which  he  did  not  own.  but  for 
which  he  could  get  Interest,  keeping  on 
hand  enough  gold  reserve  to  cover  the 
demands  that  he  might  normally  expect 
the  owners  of  the  gold  to  make  on  him. 

In  practice,  the  goldsmiths  usually  did 
not  lend  the  gold  itself.  By  this  time, 
their  receipts  were  widely  accepted  as 
the  equivalent  of  gold;  so  they  simply 
wrote  out  or  printed  additional  gold  cer- 
tificates and  issued  these  extra  receipts 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  gold  actu- 
ally deposited. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  money  based 
on  fractional  reserves  came  into  being — 
that  is.  gold  reserves  amounting  to  only 
a  fraction  of  the  note  issue  based  on 
them.  The  goldsmith,  in  return  for  a 
small  Interest  charge,  was  providing  the 
community  with  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  a  place  for  the  safekeeping  of  de- 
posits. 

rSOM  GOLDSMITH  TO  BANKZB 

The  modem  bank  developed  slowly. 
Up  to  the  War  Between  the  States.  Amer- 
ican banks  in  general  received  deposits 
in  coin  or  bullion — or  their  equivalent 
in  paper — and  issued  notes  of  their  own 
based  on  this  reserve.  This  was  essen- 
tially the  same  system  as  that  of  the 
early  goldsmiths.  The  quantity  of  bank- 
notes, issued  as  loans  to  customers,  was 
several  times  as  large  as  the  reserve. 

Loans  of  this  sort  were  a  transfer  of 
credit.  The  borrower,  whose  personal 
credit  was  not  generally  known  or  ac- 
cepted in  trade,  could  go  to  the  bank, 
establish  his  credit  with  it  and,  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  an  interest  charge. 


exclmnge  his  generally  unknown  credit 
for  the  generally  accepted  credit  of  the 
bank. 

During  the  past  century,  wiUi  the 
growth  of  communication  and  trade,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  better  systcns 
for  the  protection  of  the  creditor,  the 
credit  of  individuals  has  come  to  be  more 
widely  accepted  for  transactions  in  their 
own  communities.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  tremendously  increased  use  in  recent 
years  of  the  open-boc^  account,  or 
charge  account. 

In  banking,  the  growtJi  of  individual 
credit  has  been  evidenced  by  the  greatly 
increased  use  of  the  demand  deposit,  or 
checkbook  money,  m  place  of  banknotes. 

Today  the  role  of  pai>er  money  has 
been  largely  taken  over  by  demand  de- 
posits. 

Thus  the  fractional  reserve  system  of 
banking  developed  to  its  modem  stature. 

CHSCKBOOK  MONrr 

Demand  deposits  are  in  effect  created 
by  commercial  banks  and  are  based  on 
debt.  The  new  debt  may  be  either  pub- 
lic or  private.  If.  for  example,  a  com- 
mercial bank  buys  a  Government  bond, 
the  Government's  bank  account  is  in- 
creased, but  no  individual's  bank  account 
is  decreased.  But  this  is  not  true  of  a 
savings  bank.  There  has  been  a  net  ad- 
dition to  demand  deposits  and  hence  to 
the  money  supply. 

In  precisely  the  same  fashion,  if  a  bank 
makes  a  loan  to  a  private  borrower,  it 
does  so  by  giving  the  borrower  a  check- 
ing account.  No  other  depositor's  bank 
account  is  diminished  thereby  and  hence, 
by  making  the  loan,  the  bank  has  created 
a  net  addition  to  the  money  supply  of 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  a  demand 
deposit 

Just  as  the  creation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debt  through  the  banking  system 
increases  the  money  supply,  so  net  de- 
creases in  debt  owed  to  banks  bring  about 
reductions  in  the  money  supply,  such  a 
contraction  being  an  important  factor 
in  the  downdrag  of  a  recession  or  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield,  realizing  that  he  was  following 
logic  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  train  of 
his  thought.  I  think,  however,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  is  correct  in  giving 
real  thought  to  the  matter  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future  and  what 
we  must  do  to  bring  this  country  back 
to  a  normal  state  of  business  oi>eratIon. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like 
to  present  this  thought  to  him.  I  was 
down  home  in  the  last  10  days  and  while 
down  there  I  discovered  the  tremendous 
amount  of  unemployment  that  has  built 
up  in  my  State  of  Louisiana.  In  fact. 
I  was  greatly  worried  and  concerned 
about  the  situation  that  I  found  devel- 
oping. 

The  employment  office,  which  is 
financed  by  the  United  States,  was  far 
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behind  In  its  work  of  handling  xmem- 
ployment  benefits.  In  fact,  I  fotind  the 
State  office  was  3  weeks  behind  in  the 
handling  of  these  benefits.  As  a  result. 
I  called,  long  distance,  the  State  head- 
quarters at  Baton  Rogue,  which  htmdles 
unemployment  benefits,  and  asked  what 
the  trouble  was.  I  was  told  by  the  man- 
ager of  that  office  that  the  unemploy- 
ment-benefit applications  had  built  up 
so  rapidly  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  them,  in  spite  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  persons  that  were  employed  in 
that  office  to  handle  the  situation. 

I  say  the  situation  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  with  is  real.  It  is  something 
right  before  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try and  we  should  give  our  thought,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  doing,  to 
the  proper  handling  of  our  financial  af- 
fairs so  that  we  may  work  out  something 
without  having  a  serious,  devastating  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  We  happen  to  represent 
adjoining  districts.  My  district,  of 
course,  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  Texas 
and  adjoins  Louisiana.  I  have  received 
information  from  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  very  much  like  the 
information  the  gentleman  has  just  given 
the  House.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  there 
is  lots  of  unemplosrment.  and  I  believe 
the  situation  is  much  worse  than  the 
administration  realizes.  I  am  impressed 
that  the  President  does  not  have  the  cor- 
rect information  or  he  does  not  realize 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  situation 
today. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  to  stop  an 
Inflation,  there  are  all  kinds  of  weapons 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  use,  but 
there  is  no  weapon  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  use  to  start  the  country  back 
quickly  in  a  depression.  They  have  never 
discovered  one.  You  can  try,  but  it  is 
like  pulling  a  string;  you  can  pull  but 
you  cannot  pu^h  a  string. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Upon  my 
return.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  appealed  to  the  social  security  or- 
ganization in  Washington  for  assistance 
in  Louisiana.  They  sent  a  man  down 
there  to  investigate  to  see  whether  or 
not  my  report  was  con-ect.  Day  before 
yesterday  the  representative  returned 
and  stated  that  my  report  was  correct 
and  that  they  were  authorizing  addi- 
tional help  to  be  given  to  the  Louisiana 
State  office  for  unemplosmient  benefits 
to  try  to  bring  them  down  to  date  so 
that  the  imemployed  people  in  great 
distress  would  not  have  to  wait  2  or  3 
weeks  before  they  would  get  the  checks 
that  were  due  them  for  unemployment 
benefits. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wonder  if  the  bill 
we  have  up  now  providing  $32  million  is 
for  that  purpose?  Is  it  to  relieve  dis- 
tressed States? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  understand  efforts 
are  being  made  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  that  bill  and  I  hope  it  is  quickly  en- 
acted.   The  situation  is  very  serious. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  I  took  note  of  thf  gen- 
tleman's remarks  that  there  was  not  a 
word  that  could  be  used  to  reverse  a 
depression  and  start  back  on  th^  road 
to  prosperity. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No  monetary  4ction. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  Uke  to  c^iU  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  word  that  does  that  eocactly 
and  that  is  the  word  "jobs."  Ttiat  is 
what  this  cotmtry  needs. 

Mr.    PATMAN.     You    cannot   do    It 
quickly.    It  takes  time,  it  takes  plan- 
ning.    The  Appropriations  Commtttee,  I 
understand,  has  knowledge  of  tlje  fact 
that   there  are   about   190  post   offices 
ready  to  go,  that  the  plans  have  aUready 
been  drawn.    The  architects  have  made 
their  recommendations,  and  if  we  were 
to   appropriate   the   money  right  now. 
they  could  commence  immediately  and 
give  jobs.    But.  if  we  go  off  on  the  theory 
that  we  are  going  to  have  local  people 
furnish   the   money   and   then   have   a 
lease-purchase  agreement  to  last  CO,  30. 
or  40  years,  that  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
time  and  it  will  not  be  done  quic^cly.    I 
am    talking    about   monetary    weapons. 
There  are  plenty  of  monetary  weapons 
that  we  can  use  to  stop  inflaticp,  but 
there  is  no  monetary  weapon  thkt  you 
can  use  that  you  can  be  siu-e  will  start 
the  country  back  from  the  depths  of  a 
depression.     Even  if  you  were  td  agree 
to  furnish  people  money  at  a  n^ative 
rate  of  interest  or  no  interest  at^l.  who 
would  borrow  that  kind  of  money  in  a 
depression  when  they  could  not   make 
any  money  by  borrowing  it?    They  just 
will    not    borrow    it.    So,   there    is    no 
monetary  means  that  you  can  "use  to 
force  the  country  back  like  th^re  are 
monetary  means  to  use  to  hold  ddwn  in- 
flation, if  we  have  inflation.     So.  I  think 
we  can  afford  to  take  the  ria:.    We 
should  be  aggressive;  we  should  pe  able 
to  do  something  drastic,  do  it  fa^.  do  it 
quickly,  and  if  we  were  to  make  la  mis- 
take, there  are  plenty  of  ways  wu  can 
pull  it  back,  plenty  of  weapons  |o  stop 
the  inflation.    But.  when  our  economy 
gets  down  too  low,  there  is  no  means  of 
quickly    getting    it    back    by    mdnetary 
weapons. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  on  Monday  of  this  week  I  intro- 
duced a  modified  version  of  x  'hat  is 
known  as  the  Gore  bill,  which  W(  iiild  set 
up  a  public  works  administrati  )n  and 
provide  an  additional  appropriation  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  for  publiq  works 
construction.  1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  fine ;  anything 
along  that  line  is  good,  wonderljul.  and 
we  ought  to  do  more  of  it.  ! 

Now.  down  in  the  area  represented  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  L<kiisiana 
[Mr.  Brooks],  and  myself,  I  wai  called 
by  a  constituent  the  other  day  who  said. 
"I  hope  Congress  is  not  worryink  about 
a  tax  reduction."  He  said.  "Wekre  not 
worried  about  a  tax  reduction;  w^  do  not 
want  a  tax  reduction;  we  want  jobs  for 
people ;  we  want  something  done  ttiat  will 
give  people   an  opportunity   toTwork. 


out  of  jobs  in  that  particular  jarea  and 
how  many  people  were  working  just  1 
day  a  week  or  3  days  a  week.  Tney  could 
not  even  pay  their  food  bills.  He  said. 
"We  do  not  care  about  taxes;  it  is  not 
going  to  hint  us  to  continue  io  pay  as 
much  taxes  as  we  are  paying.!  and  cer- 
tainly saving  $50  per  capita  in.  taxes  is 
not  going  to  recover  the  country  or  cause 
the  country  to  enjoy  prosperity  again, 
but  jobs  do  help  the  coimtry.  So.  what 
we  need  is  not  a  tax  reduction  so  much 
as  it  is  job  opportunities  for  -people  so 
they  can  work  and  earn  a  living,  pay  their 
debts,  and  buy  the  comforts  a^d  neces- 
sities, even  the  luxuries,  of  Ufe," 

Mr.  BAILEY.  One  more  qiiestlon.  I 
am  greatly  surprised  that  the!  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Labdr  are  not 
adequate  and  they  are  not  all*incluslve. 
I  find  that  in  instances  where  rsulroad 
workers  have  been  furloughed  they  are 
not  even  counted  in  the  list  of  luiem- 
ployed.  They  are  subject  to  a  call  back 
to  work  on,  say.  24-hour  notice.  They 
are  not  even  listed.  I  would  ^e  to  re- 
mind you  that  1  major  railrojad  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  furloughed 
7.400  conductors,  firemen,  and! engineers 
because  there  is  no  transpo^ation  of 
coal.  We  have  4  of  those  major  east- 
west  roads  in  West  Virginia  «|ith  25.000 
or  30.000  unemployed  that  are  not 
counted  in  the  list  as  being  unemployed; 
they  are  just  furloughed.         ' 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  corr^t. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi)l  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  i 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois.  j 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  ^e  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tex^  and  to 
compliment  him  on  bringing  this  impor- 
tant matter  to  light.  I  will  sapr  that  the 
district  I  represent  in  southern  Illinois 
has  about  15  percent  of  its  work  force 
unemployed,  and  I  believe  drastic  action 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  this  critical 
unemployment  situation.  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  splendid 
remarks.  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  ientleman. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  Ju^ge  Sboth. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Judge 
Smith,  and  there  is  nothing  personal  in 
this  between  us.  He  believe^  one  way 
and  I  believe  the  other.  Hei  is  a  very 
fine,  able,  conscientious  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  he  serves  his  Congressional 
District  and  his  country  well  So  it  is 
just  a  question  of  difference  pf  opinion 
here  and  nothing  personal  at  ajll.  I  want 
to  call  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  this  situation,  to  do 
something  drastic,  if  necessary;  go  into 
the  market  first,  the  quickest  way.  The 
quickest  way  is  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  That  puts  money  into 
the  hands  of  people  and  that  hioney  will 
put  people  to  work.  The  money  will  be 
put  to  work.  It  will  mean  something 
right  now.  quickly.  Immediiitely.  Not 
only  that,  it  will  mean  rescues  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  so  thaft  the  local 
bank  can  expand  an  average  of  $6  to 
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now.    I  hope  the  Federal  Reserve  will  do 
something  like  that. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  ask  the  President 
to  consider  calling  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  take  action. 

They  talk  about  the  Federal  Reserve 
being  independent.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  not  independent  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  not  indep>endent  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
Independent  of  the  Govemment.  If  that 
were  true  we  would  have  four  branches  of 
Government.  We  would  have  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  the  judicial,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  That  is  not  so  at 
all.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  constituted 
by  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  not  think  of  turning  down  a  rea- 
sonable request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

HoxTSx  or  RKPKSsnrrATTVBi, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  7, 19S8. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmah, 

House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkak  Weight:  Tou  remember  the  other 
day  in  the  Rules  Committee  you  made  the 
•tatement  that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  Invested  their 
money  In  Government  bonds.  I  was  con- 
tending that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were 
making  a  lot  of  money  through  the  use  of 
the  funds  of  member  banks  held  as  reserves, 
and  Instead  of  paying  the  profits  to  the 
stockholders  which  are  the  member  banks, 
the  profits  were  paid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Alexandria  National  Bank  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  sends  me  a  statement  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond  In- 
dicating Its  holdings  In  Federal  securities 
and  Its  earnings,  and  showing  that  of  the 
$37  minion  profit  made  by  the  Richmond 
bank.  87  percent  was  paid  Into  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

I  was  seeking  to  obtain  your  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  One, 
member  banks  are  required  to  keep  reserves 
ot  13  percent  of  their  checking  accounts  and 
6  percent  savings  accounts  on  deposit  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  without  Interest,  but 
should  the  member  bank  need  temporary 
funds  and  borrow  from  the  Federal  Reserve, 
It  would  be.  In  effect,  borrowing  Its  own 
money  back  at  interest.  No  such  require- 
ments exist  with  respect  to  State  banks, 
which  presents  a  strong  temptation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  get  out 
of  it. 

Again,  national  banks  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  FDIC  premiums  not  only  fc»-  the  de- 
poslto  that  are  actually  Insured,  but  also 
for  their  municipal  and  government  deposits 
that  are  fully  secured  by  collateral  and  in  no 
wise  dependent  upon  the  FDIC  for  security. 

With  a  52 -percent  Income  tax  and  the 
other  handicaps  mentioned  above,  national 
banks  are  finding  it  difficult  to  pay  reason- 
able dividends  to  their  stockholders  and  build 
up  their  capital  accoimts  to  the  ezteut  that 
conservative  banking  requires. 

While  all  of  this  is  goixtg  on.  Ckmgreas  puts 
national  banks  Into  a  position  of  unfair 
competition  with  mutual  institutions  and 
building  associations  by  virtually  exempting 
the  latter  from  taxation. 

Sound  banking  Institutions  are  of  meh 
primary  Importance  to  all  of  our  people  that 
I  would   hope   your   committee   would   give 


•ome  serious  thought  to  th«  matters  men- 
tioned above. 

Please  return  to  me  the  enclosed   letter 
from  Mr.  Dudley  and  the  statement  which 
accompanies  it. 
With  best  regards,  Z  am. 
Sincerely  yoxurs. 

Howard  W.  Smith. 

FmuART  10.  1068. 
Hon.  Howard  Worth  Smtth. 
House  of  Bepreaentativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  JuBox:  I  am  delighted  to  have  your 
letter  of  February  7  concerning  what  you 
believe  to  be  the  ownership  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  the  source  of  the  funds 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  System  invests  In 
Government  securities.  This  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 
of  yours  which  I  should  have  corrected  long 
ago. 

It  is  now  plain  that  you  are  holding  cer- 
tain misconceptions  which  are  shared  by 
many  other  well-informed  people,  including 
experienced  and  practical  bajokers.  These 
misconceptions  are  (I)  that  the  reserves  of 
the  member  bcmks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  the  source  of  the  funds  used  by 
the  System  to  acquire  the  Government  se- 
curities which  It  holds,  and  (2)  that  the 
member  banks  are  the  owners  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

I  can  see  how  your  holding  these  premises 
has  put  us  at  odds  over  the  years  with  ref- 
erence to  many  of  the  proposals  I  have  made 
about  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  And  I 
now  beUeve  that  if  you  had  \inderstood  that 
(1)  the  Government  securities  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  have  been  purchased 
by  money  created  by  the  System,  which  is  a 
liability  on  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that 
the  System  is  owned  by  the  Oovemment.  not 
by  the  member  banks,  you  would  not  have 
been  opposed  to  the  amendment  which  I 
wanted  to  offer  to  the  debt  increase  bill 
which  was,  as  I  explained  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, to  require  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  pvu-chase  directly  from  the  Treasury 
any  or  all  Federal  securities  issued  under  the 
additional  $5  billion  debt  authority.  Had 
you  had  a  correct  understanding  of  these 
matters  I  think  you  would  not  have  opposed 
zny  resolutions  for  a  monetary  Investlg^atlon 
(H.  Res.  210  in  the  84th  Cong,  and  H.  Res. 
85  in  the  present  Congress ) . 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  state : 

"You  remember  the  other  day  in  the  Rules 
Committee  you  noade  the  statement  tbat  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  Invested  their  money  in  Govem- 
ment bonds.  I  was  contending  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  were  noaking  a  lot 
of  money  through  the  use  of  the  funds  of 
member  banks  held  as  reserves,  and  Instead 
of  paying  the  profits  to  the  stockholders, 
which  are  the  member  banks,  the  profits  were 
paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury." 

Let  me  take  up  first  two  facts  on  which  we 
agree,  namely  (1)  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  if  not  the  individual  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  Invests  a  lot  of  money  in  Govem- 
ment bonds  (and  other  Government  securi- 
ties) and.  (2)  that  the  banlcs  make  a  lot  of 
money  from  Interest  payments  on  these  se- 
curities, most  of  which  is  i>aid  into  the 
Tl-easury. 

80URCX    AMD    DISFOSTTION    Or    nOIXAI.    RXSZRVR 

IMCOMX 

Certainly,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem  has 
purchased  and  holds  tremendous  amounts  of 
Government  securities.  At  the  end  of  1956.  it 
held  $24.9  bllUon  in  Federal  securities. 
Furthermore,  substantially  all  of  the  Income 
reported  by  the  12  Reserve  banks  comes  from 
Interest  paid  by  the  Treasxiry  on  these  se- 
curities. Again  in  1956  (because  this  is  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  a  complete  re- 
port)   the   total   earnings   of    the   12   banks 


was  »595.6  mUUon,  of  which  $571.8  mimon. 
or  96  percent,  came  from  interest  payments 
from  the  Treastu-y.  Gross  earnings  from  the 
activities  of  the  12  Reserve  banks — Including 
their  loans  and  advances  to  member  t>anks 
and  others — amounted  to  only  4  percent  of 
the  total  Income  reported  for  the  12  banka. 
In  other  words,  the  Income  of  the  12  banks 
resulting  from  any  and  all  operations  carried 
on  by  these  banks  (923.9  mllUon)  was  very 
small  indeed,  and  a  great  deal  less  than  their 
actual  expenses  which,  net  of  reimburse- 
ments, totaled  9121.2  mUlion. 

Now,  where  are  these  Govemment  securities 
and  what  services  do  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  perform  to  earn  the  interest  which  the 
Treasury  pays  on  these  securities? 

The  fact  is  that  aU  of  these  securities  are 
retained  in  one  bank— the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  Government  securi- 
ties for  all  the  12  banks  are  bought  and  sold, 
when  they  are  sold,  by  the  Open  Market  Ac- 
count, which  is  located  in  the  New  York 
bank;  these  securities  are  held  in  New  York 
and  the  Interest  is  collected  on  them  there, 
and  the  interest  income  is  then  divided — it 
is  really  Just  a  bookkeeping  transfer — among 
the  12  banks  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  the  12  banks.  The 
separate  banks  never  see  these  sec\irlties,  and 
they  do  not  make  the  decisions  to  buy  or 
seU  them,  or  when  to  buy  or  seU  them.  AU 
such  decisions  are  made  by  the  Open  Market 
Committee. 

Now  on  the  question  of  the  System  paying 
its  "proflU"  into  the  Treasury:  Prior  to  1933. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  specified  that  the 
Reserve  banks  were  to  pay  90  p>ercent  of  their 
net  income,  each  year,  into  the  Treasury. 
The  other  10  percent  could  be  added  to  svur- 
plus  reserves,  which  reserves  were  required 
to  be  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  so- 
caUed  stock  paid  in  by  the  member  banks. 
In  1933  the  law  was  changed  in  connection 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  that  year  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  surpltises  of  the  R«- 
serve  banks — ^which  were  by  then  well  in 
excess  of  the  "stock"  liabilities — were  trans- 
ferred to  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  to  provide  the  initial 
reserves  against  instired  deposits.  Accord- 
ingly, the  requirement  that  Reserve  banki 
pay  a  Bp>ecifled  percentage  of  their  net  earn- 
ings to  the  Treasury  was  removed  from  the 
law,  with  the  xinderstanding  that  this  was 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those  banks  to 
build  up  their  surplus  reserves  again.  Those 
reserves  have  long  since  been  rebuilt,  and 
more,  however,  and  the  System  has  been 
paying  approximately  90  percent  of  its  net 
earnings  into  the  Treasury.  For  example. 
in  1956  the  System  paid  89  percent  of  its  net 
earnings  to  the  Treasury  for  what  the  Board's 
annual  report  calls  "Interest  on  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  outstanding"  (the  reason  for  so 
describing  this  payment  wiU  shcxtly  become 
clear) . 

The  financial  institutions  bm  (8.  1451) 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  contains  in  it,  among  other  things, 
a  provision  which  would  write  the  90  percent 
requirement  back  into  the  law.  The  Fe<teral 
Reserve  Board  has  recommended  this,  al- 
though they  have  been  unable  to  give  any 
answer  as  to  what  they  can  do  with,  or  what 
possible  need  might  arise  for.  the  surpluses 
continually  accumiUated  by  holding  back  the 
other  10  percent. 

So  much  then  for  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  buys,  holds,  and  collects 
interest  on  large  amounts  of  Federal  securi- 
ties. Comes  now  the  question  of  where  the 
System  obtained  the  funds  used  to  pur- 
chase these  securities. 

TKR  rXDXRAL  RRSKRVR  USRS  THK  CRa>XT  OT  TRB 
ITATIOM  TO  IMVBT  OT  8BCUKITUB,  NOT  MSM- 
•Bt  BAinC  OBBtVSB 

Individual  bankers  have  from  time  to  time 
gotten   the   impression   that   member   bank 
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arc  vaed  by  the  Rewtrre  tenk»  to 
purchase  aaeurttlea,  or  that  th«M  reserves 
are  otherwise  Invested,  but  that  Is  XMt  true. 
I  could  quote  yaa  many  authoarlties  on  this» 
but  Z  will  quote  just  a  few. 

In  1951  Marriner  8.  Bodes,  who  was  then 
Chairman  ot  the  Board  c4  Oovemors  ot  the 
Federal  Reserre  System,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Bulletin  In  which  he 
aald:  "I  want  to  aay  In  passing  that,  con- 
trary to  a  persistent  popular  fallacy,  the 
Reserve  Systen^  does  not  use  reserves  de- 
posited with  It  by  member  banks  to  i  uy 
Oovemmrat  securities.  As  a  matter  ot  fact 
the  System  creates  the  funds  used  In  open- 
market  operations.  These  funds  are  In  no 
way  dependent  upon  such  reserves  as  mem- 
ber banks  carry  with  the  Reserve  banks." 
(Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  January  1S41.  p. 
16) 

In  December  1066.  WUllam  McC.  Martin. 
Jr.,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Boud  of 
Governors  was  before  the  Joint  Bconooilc 
Committee,  along  wltl^  several  other  Reserve 
oOdals.  As  (Stairman  of  this  session,  I 
questioned  lir.  Martin  closely  on  this  point 
and  got  the  saspe  Muwer  Mr.  Xccles  bad 
given.    I  quote  » portion  of  this  record; 

"The  CHAnotAH.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make.  Mr.  Martin,  is,  I  am  trying  to  an- 
swer a  fallacious  argxunent  that  is  going  over 
the  country.  Mo.  1,  that  these  reserves  that 
the  member  banks  have  in  their  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  used  to  buy  these  bonds. 
that  Is  a  f aUacy.  is  It  not? 
*'Mr.  MAaruf.  That  is  a  fallacy. 
"JhB  Chaxrman.  That  is  a  fallacy;  it  Is 
BOi  true. 

"Mr.  UutxTH.  That  is  right.  (Hearings. 
SubooBuntttee  on  BcoiK>mlc  Stabiliaatlon  of 
the  JoAnt  Beonomlc  Committee.  84th  Cong., 
ad  sses..  on  Monetary  Policy.  10i>6-56.  p.  118.) 
Mow  let's  see  what  the  Amei-ican  Bankers 
Aaeuclatlon  sagrs  on  the  subjiict.  Early  in 
18S6  a  spokesman  for  that  association  was 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Baziklng 
and  Currency  and.  in  peasing,  :auule  a  state- 
ment which  repeated  the  mlftaken  notion 
that  member  bank  reserves  aru  used  by  the 
Inderal  Reserve  System.  I  called  v^mn  the 
American  Bankers  Association  to  exanUne 
Into  this  nuitter  further  and  let  me  know 
what  Its  position  on  the  question  is.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  dated  May  11.  1955,  signed 
by  Mr.  George  R.  Boyles.  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Federal  legislutlon  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  asaodatlon  as  a  body  has  never  is- 
sued an  oOcial  resolution  or  policy  state- 
ment on  this  point.  Since  solely  a  qiies- 
tlon  of  fact  la  Invcdved,  it  la  not  to  be  ex- 
pected tliat  the  anoelatioii  would  have  been 
oOclally  reeorded  in  its  proceedings  as  af- 
llrmtng  or  denying  that  the  Federal  Rsewrve 
banks  invest  msmbear  bank  reserves. 

"It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that 
Federal  Beserv*  bank  opersttons  and  fnne- 
tlons  are  distinct  In  that  they  do  not  use 
ttuiir  deposit  liabilltiea.  whldi  are  the  re- 
serves of  member  banks,  to  purchase  ITnlted 
Btatea  Oovemment  securities.  Individual 
bankers  and  others  have  had  the  opposite 
impression  from  time  to  time,  and  it  has 
been  necesrary  for  us,  as  well  »s  the  Federal 
Reeerve  banks,  to  correct  such  misunder- 
standing iHien  the  ocraalop  has  arisen.  The 
accompanying  mmnaraadum,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  economic  research  staff  at  the 
association,  espiaina  the  subject  in  greater 
detalL 

**We  trxist  that  thU  vrUl  clarify  the  point 
you  raised,  since  it  is  never  the  intention 
of  the  aawrtatlnn  to  create  false  Impree- 
Blons  or  to  mlaconstnie  facts." 

The  fact  la  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  the  povrer  to  create  money.  Just 
as  does  the  private  conunerclal  banking  sys- 
tem; and  the  Oovemment  securities  which 
the  System  holds  have  been  purchased  with 
such  money  created  on  the  credit  of  the 


Oovernmcnt.    Thia  money  has  been  created 

principally  through  the  issuance  of  i  Federal 
Reeerve  notea  which  the  ^rstem  obtatus  from 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Bngravpig  only 
by  paying  the  printing  cost.  At  the  end 
of  1956,  the  12  banks  together  had  among 
their  assets  $24.9  billion  in  Goverm^nt  se- 
curities, and  they  had  among  their  liabilities 
$27.5  billion  for  Federal  Reserve  n(|tes.  in- 
cluding both  those  outstanding  and  ^ose  in 
their  vaults. 

Allow  me  to  quote  again  from 
testimony  of  Chairman  Martin: 

"The    CsAntMAN.  Tou    have    $24  { 
worth   of   bonds.     Now,   those   boi 
bought  by  gtvlng  of  Federal  Reser 
in  exchange  for  the  bonds,  were  the:, 
"Mr.  Mabtiw.  Well.  Federal  Reservi 
"The  Crauuian.  What  is  that?     | 
"Ur.  Mabtin.  Federal  Reserre  cred*.    They 

were  not  8i>ecific T 

"Tbe  Craixmaiv.  That  is  what  I  mein.    But 
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every  one  of  them   is  an  obllgatloc    , 
United  States  Government;  is  it  no ;? 

"Mr.  MABmv.  That  Is  correct. 

"The  Craxucan.  And  that  is  what  i  aakes  ft 
good. 

"Mr.    Maxttn.  That   Is   right."    (1 
IWd.,  p.  118.) 

Now  I  think  we  have  establlslied  this 
crucial  point:  the  Federal  Reserve  bhnks  do 
not  Invest  the  reserves  which  the^ember 
banks  deposit  with  them.  Let  m#  make, 
then,  an  added  point:  by  buying  Gov^ment 
sectuities,  not  only  is  the  Reserve  System 
not  using  reserves  which.  It  might  be(  argued, 
would  otherwise  be  available  for  us^  by  the 
'» member  banks,  but  the  System's  {purchase 
of  these  securities  actually  Increases'  the  re- 
serves available  for  use  by  the  inember 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  Buuittn  for 
February  1941  put  this  matter  very]  simply. 
asfoUows: 

"Not  only  do  the  Reserve  banks  hot  de- 
pend for  their  lending  power  on  member 
banks,  but  they  are  themselves  In  a  position 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  lending  power  of 
these  banks.  When  the  Reserve  banks  buy 
United  States  Government  securities  br  make 
advances,  they  put  reserve  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  member  banks,  and  thezteby  in- 
crease their  lending  power.  And.  cpntrarl- 
wlse,  when  the  Reserve  banks  sell  securities 
or  reduce  advances,  they  wlthdrai^  funds 
from  other  banks  and  thereby  reduce  their 
power  to  extend  credit.  By  these  means  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  as  creators  knd  ex- 
tinguishers of  reserve  funds,  are  In  a  position 
to  exert  an  infltience  on  the  cost  i^d  vol- 
ume of  bank  credit.  This  la.  In  fait,  their 
principal  function  as  a  monetary  authority, 
and  the  policies  pursued  In  performing  this 
function  are  determined,  not  on  the  Tjasls  of 
the  reserves  available  to  the  Reserv*  banks', 
but  with  reference  to  the  economic  Aeeds  of 
the  country."  i 


WHT  MUCSn  BANKS  MUST  DZPOSn  IkSCBTXB 
WrrB  TBX  FBOBBAL  BXSavX  BAI«S 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  banluldo  not 
use.  or  Invest,  the  reserves  deposited  with 
them  by  the  member  banks,  then  w$  might 
review  the  reasons  why  the  membet  banks 
are  required  to  make  such  deposits.|  There 
are  tjvo  reasons.  First,  it  is  easier  (for  the 
supervising  authc«-lty  to  police  tlMese  re- 
serves, to  see  that  they  are  actually  kept, 
by  requiring  them  to  be  deposited  rather 
than  seeing  to  It  that  each  member  bank 
keeps  the  proper  amount  in  its  own!  vaults. 
Second,  depositing  the  reserves  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  twnks  involves  an  im|xirtant 
convenience  and  service  to  the  memb*  banks 
themselves,  l^ncs  the  first  reason  Is  self- 
«planatory,  I  will  elaborate  only  on  the 
second,  and  for  this  let  me  quote  fnom  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  again: 

"Federal  Reserve  deposits  are  required  re- 
serves of  member  banks  and  are  also  the 
most  convenient  medium  for  settUfig  bal- 
ances between  member  banks  in  thte  same 


Federal  Reserve  district  and  between  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts;  consec^uent^y,  deposits 
held  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  even 
above  legal  requirements,  are  rarely  with- 
drawn by  the  banks.  Individoitl  member 
banks  find  it  a  great  convenience  to  be  able 
to  draw  checks  on  their  balancds  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  b^jt  tnls  results 
merely  in  shifts  from  the  accottnt  of  one 
member  bank  to  those  of  others,  without 
change  in  the  aggregate."  j 

THB  MXICBEB  BANKS  DO  NOT  CWW  XBX  rXOXBAX, 
RXSERVK    BANKS  1 

I  come  now  to  another  impG^-tant  mla- 
vinderstandlng  expressed  In  your  letter  to 
me.  This  is  found  in  your  suggestion  that 
the  profits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  stockholders,  wnich 
are  the  member  banks. 

If  the  member  banlcs  were  realty  the  own- 
ers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  {they  would 
have  a  most  fabulous  invefitm^nt.  They 
would  ovm  a  system  which  operates  on  the 
Federal  Government's  power  to  create  money 
and  which  has  In  fact  created  sufficient 
money  to  purchase  and  hold  $25  billion 
worth  of  interest-bearing  secxnltles  of  the 
United  States  Government,  plus  another  $27 
billion  of  other  kiixls  of  af«ets.] 

The  financial  contribution  of  all  the 
member  banks— through  purchfse  of  the 
so-called  stocks — amounts  to  aboxlt  $325  mil- 
lion. Thus  in  1956  the  stockholders'  return 
on  Investment,  if  we  can  imagine  that  the 
banks  own  the  System,  would  have  been 
$596  million  in  net  profits,  plus,  of  course. 
all  of  the  free  services  which  the  banks  re- 
ceived from  the  System,  the  total  coet  of 
which  came  to  $121  million.  In  other  words, 
on  the  theory  that  the  private  Iwnks  oim 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  their  return  on 
the  Investment  would  have  been  about  220 
percent  in  1  year.  J 

This  so-caned  stock  In  the  federal  Re- 
serve Banlcs  which  the  member  banks  hold 
does  not,  however,  constitute  ownership,  and 
never  has.  The  term  stock  is  a  misnomer. 
If  it  is  compared  to  a  stock  at  all,  it  can 
at  best  be  likened  to  a  nonvoting  preferred 
stock  drawing  a  specified  rate  if  Interest, 
and  a  very  high  one  at  that — 6  pwcsnt.  Yet 
this  stock  has  certain  highly  dlst^ctlve  fea- 
tures which  prevent  its  being  chiaracterized 
even  as  a  preferred  stock.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  record  on  these,  and  ciOl  your  at- 
tention particularly  to  Chairman  Martin's 
replies  to  my  questions: 

"The  Chaibican.  All  right. 

"Mo.  S  is  that  the  banlcs  own  ^e  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  and  W  is  run  by 
the  banks;  it  is  operated  for  thei|  benefit. 

"That  is  a  fallacy.  Is  It  notf 

"Mr.  Mabtdt.  That  is  a  fallaey. 
•  •  •  • 

"The  CHAnoiAir.  That  stock,  or!  tbat  woid 
"stock,"  Is  a  misnomer,  Is  It  notf 

"Mr.  Mabtin.  If  you  are  talljlng  abotit 
stock  In  terms  of  proprietorship,  otmershlp — 
yes.  I 

"The  CHAnicAif.  Well,  of  ooune,  that  Is 
what  stock  is;  yes.  Normally  th^t  Is  what 
stock  is:  when  you  say  "stock,"  ybn  mean  a 
proprietary  intereat  of  some  Uml.  do  vou 
not?  I 

"Mr.  MAxmr.  In  the  ordinary  isense,   yes. 

"The  Cbaibmam.  That  Is  right,  ttx  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  j 

"Mr.  MABTnr.  Tou  and  I  are  in  |  agreement 
that  it  is  not  proprietary  interest. 

"The  CnAnicAK.  Tes.  1 

"Therefore,  this  does  not  convay  any  pro- 
prietary Interest  at  all.  and  the  wjrd  "stock" 
is  a  misnomer.  It  ts  not  a  carre|ct  word  at 
an.     It  Is  just  an  involuntary  Msessment 


as  long  as 


that  has  been  made  on  the  banks 
they  are  members. 

"Now,  if   they  go  out.  the  m(teejr 
funded  to  them.     Biit  as  long 
members,  they  get  6  percent  aAnualiy  on 
that. 
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"And  as  evldenoe  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  any  proprietary  interest,  which 
you  admit,  is  the  fact  that  this  so-called 
stock  cannot  be  sold,  it  cannot  be  hypothe- 
cated, and  as  a  convincing  and  unanswerable 
argument  that  the  l}anks  have  no  interest 
in  the  Federal  Reeerve  System  as  such, 
financial  or  proprietary  interest,  the  law' 
specifically  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
the  liquidation  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
that  after  they  get  their  $300  million  stock 
back,  the  Government  gets  everything  else. 
That  is  right;  Is  it  not? 

"Mr.  Mabttm.  That  is  right. 

"The  CRAUtMAN.  Now,  If  the  banks  hsd  any 
]M-oprietary  Interest  in  that,  they  would  get 
what  was  left  after  liquidation,  wovild  they 
not? 

"Mr.  MABTnr.  Well,  you  and  I  are  In  agree- 
ment It  is  not  proprietary  Interest. 

"The  CHAntMAN.  Yes. 

"Therefore,  the  statement  that  the  banks 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  a 
correct  statement,  is  it? 

"Mr.  Mabtin.  The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System."  (Hearings  before 
a  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Ekx>nomic  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  84th 
Cong.,  ad  sees.,  December  1956,  pp.  119-120.) 

The  history  of  this  unique  stock  shows 
that  when  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
set  up,  the  member  banks  were  required  to 
make  a  small,  nonvcduntary  interest-bearing 
contribution  to  the  System,  which  was  to 
serve  merely  as  a  psychological  device.  It 
was  intended  to  make  the  bankers  feel  that 
they  had  some  direct  fliuincial  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  new  System.  The  law  pro- 
vided that  each  member  bank  could  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  an  amount  up  to  6  per- 
cent of  its  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  Ac- 
tually the  banks  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute only  3  percent,  and  this  is  the  figure 
which  still  prevails. 

I  have  frequently  questioned  Federal  Re- 
serve officials  about  the  tise  of  the  fimds  de- 
rived from  sales  of  this  stock  and  the 
answers  I  have  received  are  that  their  use. 
if  any,  is  still  psychological;  the  funds  are 
not  invested.  Obviously  the  System  does 
not  need  them,  and  It  is  my  own  belief  that 
the  psychological  effects.  If  any,  are  no 
longer  needed.  Consequently,  I  have  fre- 
quenUy  made  the  point  that  the  funds 
should  l>e  returned,  so  as  to  save  the  6  per- 
cent Interest,  which  amounts  to  about  $19 
millton  per  year. 

smncABT 
Judge,  this  has  been  a  long  letter,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  wlU  prove  to  be  worth  your  time  If 
It  succeeds   in   clearing   up   the   following 
points: 

1.  Although  private  bamkcrs  In  very  large 
degree  manage  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  System  is  owned  by  the  United  Statee 
Oovemment. 

2.  Since  most  of  the  yearly  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  Federal  Reeerve  System— about  $121 
million — goes  for  cheek  clearance  and  other 
free  services  for  the  private  banks,  this 
yearly  coet  is  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  pnivate 
banking  system,  although  the  general  public 
benefits  Indirectly,  by  having  an  effective 
banking  system. 

8.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  does  not  use 
the  reserves  of  the  monber  banks  to  buy 
Ctovemment  securities. 

4.  Purchases  of  Government  securities  by 
the  Federal  Reeerve  System,  instead  of  deny- 
ing the  private  banks  use  of  reserves,  actually 
increase  the  amount  of  reserves  available  to 
the  banks  for  loans  and  Investment,  which 
mean3  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  can 
and  does  increase  the  money  supply  In  either 
of  two  ways — by  buying  Government  secxnl- 
tiea  or  by  reducing  required  reserves  and 
thus  allowing  the  private  banks  to  create  the 
new  money. 

I  am. 

Sincerely  youn. 

WIICRT  PATMAW. 


RIVER  NAVIGATION  IN  1958 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks]  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  BRCX^KS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  to  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patmam],  who  preceded  me.  I  am 
very  much  impressed  by  a  great  many 
of  the  ideas  that  he  presented  in  his 
statement  to  the  House  in  reference  to 
the  financial  situation  of  the  country. 
Over  many  years  he  has  made  a  study 
of  the  finances  of  the  Nation  and  his  re- 
marks, of  course,  should  be  given  the 
consideration  that  we  would  give  to  some- 
one who  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of 
finances  and  who  is  recognized  as  an 
able  scholar  in  government  and  in  do- 
mestic finances. 

However,  I  am  not  here  today  to  talk 
to  you  about  finances.  On  the  contrary, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  river  navi- 
gation. There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  going  around  the  country  at  this 
time  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  launch  satellites  if  it 
continues  to  develop  its  water  resources. 
Such  ideas  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  prod- 
uct of  hysterical  and  immature  think- 
ing. 

In  all  of  this  current  discussion  of 
sputniks  and  missiles  and  outer  space, 
there  are  many  earthbound  problems  of 
great  Importance  that  still  abide  with 
us.  One  of  these  problems  is  the  de- 
velopment of  otir  inland  waterways. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  sputnik-missile  problem.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed,  and,  speaking  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  which  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  orderly  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources,  I  am  equally  dis- 
turbed. These  are  formidable  problems 
that  the  new  space  age  has  thrust  upon 
us. 

It  is  especially  important  at  tills  time 
to  keep  our  wits  about  us  and  view  both 
problems — the  sputnik  program  and  the 
waterway  development  program — in 
proper  balance  and  perspective. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  American 
people  can  face  up  to  both  problems  at 
the  same  time  and  solve  both  of  them 
successfully.  We  must  solve  them  both 
in  the  twin  interest  of  our  defense-  and 
economic  well-being. 

Defense  and  economic  development 
walk  hand  In  hand.  We  have  had  rela- 
tively recent  proof  of  how  the  two  are 
intimate  related.  I  speak  of  the  role 
that  Inlcnd  Waterways  played  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

During  World  War  U  the  waterways 
of  the  United  States  demonstrated  their 
essentiality  in  any  sound  system  of  na- 
tional defense.  While  ships  were  being 
sunk  by  the  German  submarines  off  the 
coast  of  Florida,  people  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  were  saved  from  freezing  by 
oil  that  was  transported  by  the  wa- 
terways to  Pittsburgh  and  thence  dis- 
tributed through  railroads,  tanks, 
trucks,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  crisis,  a 
special  session  of  the  National  Rivers 


and  Harbors  Congress  was  held  in  CtA- 
cago.  This  resulted  in  the  pftssag e  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbcnv  Act  of  1942, 
which  authorized  Uie  construction  of 
the  cross-Florida  bu«e  canal. 

In  any  war  of  the  future  the  inland 
waterway  system  may  have  to  meet 
greater  emergency  demands  than  ever 
before.  What  if  problems  like  these 
arose?  What  if  the  Panama  Canal  were 
knocked  out  by  an  atomic  missile  from 
an  enemy  submarine?  What  If  enemy 
missiles  hit  and  paralyze  the  great  rail 
centers  of  the  Nation?  In  such  emer- 
gencies the  inland  waterways  would 
have  to  carry  much  of  the  bulk  cargo 
that  must  be  hauled  from  place  to  place 
to  keep  the  Nation  alive. 

When  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  occurred,  our  inland  waterway 
system  admirably  served  the  purposes 
of  national  survival.  In  future  wars. 
when  our  own  soil  may  become  a  target 
and  battleground,  our  waterway  system 
may  very  well  enable  us  to  curvlve  ^nd 
win  again. 

An  Interesting  question  arises  at  thii 
point.  How  much  traffic  is  our  waterway 
system  canying  today?  The  answer  la 
that  the  system  is  oi>eratlng  at  record 
capacity. 

The  latest  figures  for  1956  show  that 
United  States  waterbome  commerce 
reached  a  new  all-time  high.  For  the 
second  time  in  history  waterbome  com- 
merce exceeded  a  billion  tons. 

Rgures  compiled  by  the  Army  Corpg 
of  Engineers  for  1956  equaled  1.93  billion 
tons,  as  compared  with  1.16  bilUcm  in 
1955.  the  previous  record  jrear. 

Tonnage  for  the  Gulf  ports  was  very 
impressive  during  1956.  The  figures 
show  the  following  tonnage  for  the  lead' 
ing  Gulf  ports: 

New  Orleans,  La 60. 700, 000 

Houston.  Tex 62,800,000 

Beaumont,  Tex 25,700.000 

MobUe.    Ala 17,000.000 

Figures  for  other  leading  ports  m  the 
Nation  are: 

Toniutge 

Boston,  Mass _     21,000.000 

New  York.  N.  T 154. 700. 000 

Philadelphia,  Pi 66. 700. 000 

Baltimore,  Md 61.600,000 

Norfolk,  Va 44.  SOO.  000 

lAM  Angeles,  Oallf 19.  OOO,  000 

Richmond.  Calif 14, 600, 000 

Portland.  Greg i«.  800. 000 

Seattle,  Wash 13,700.000 

Coastal  areas  having  a  concentration 
of  harbors  include  the  f(dlowing,  with 
total  1956  tons:  Delaware  River,  from 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  the  sea,  109,200,000; 
Hampton  Roads.  Va.,  71,700.000;  San 
Francisco  Bay,  Calif.,  44,200.000;  Colum- 
bia and  lower  Willamette  Rivers.  Oreg. 
and  Wash..  20,900,000. 

Among  the  leading  Great  Lakes  ports 
In  the  8  States  bordering  the  lakes  were 
the  following,  with  1956  tonnage : 
Duluth -Superior,  Minn,  and  Wis..  59. 400. 000 
Two  Harbors  (Agate  Bay) ,  Minn.  16, 000. 000 

Milwaukee.    WU 8.600.000 

Chicago,   ni 44.600,000 

Indiana  Harbor,  Xnd 19,  400, 000 

Detroit.    Mich 87. 100. 000 

Toledo,  Ohio 86.000,000 

Erie.  Pa 6,600.000 

Buffalo,  N.  T 22, 200, 000 
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Followlns  ii  a  bmkdown  of  the  230 
billion  tan-mlles  of  freight  cazried  on  the 
inland  wato^ways  in  1956: 

Oulf  CoMt  waterways 15,021.000,000 

Mississippi  BlTar  sycttm SO,  TBS,  000, 0«0 

Great  Lalces  sfstcm 110,  OOS.  000. 000 

Atlantic  coMt  waterways 32,  803. 000. 000 

Pacific  coast  watcrwaya 6.100.000.000 

Otbcr  waterways .  8.000,000 

As  imprecsiire  as  are  the  figures  with 
regard  to  the  wartime  and  postwar  use 
of  our  inland  waterways,  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  lagged  behind  the  Russians  in 
the  development  of  our  water  resources. 
The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ck>n- 
gress  was  the  nrst  to  can  public  attention 
to  the  siie  and  scope  of  the  Russian 
waterway  program. 

In  the  process  of  building  their  satel- 
lites and  missiles,  the  Russians  have  not 
been  so  shortsighted  as  to  suspend  their 
activities  in  the  field  of  water  develop- 
ment. 

Even  while  the  finishing  touches  were 
being  put  on  the  two  ^Mitniks,  a  Russian 
delegation  was  telling  an  International 
Navigation  Congress  in  London  about 


developlsg  new  techniques  in  Arciic  havlga- 
tion.  They  are  ezperlmentiiig  with  thermite 
explosions  and  are  talking  about  the  use  of 
atomlo  energy  (whieh  produces  4ven  nxire 
heat  than  tlMrmlte)  to  blast  I  away  ice 
barriers.  ! 

These  and  other  reliable  r^rts  in- 
dicate that  the  Soviets  are  continuing 
their  basic  water  development  ^program, 
along  with  their  sputnlk-mifsile  pro- 
gram—  side  by  side — hand  in  hand.  The 
evidence  is  also  plain  that  theyl  are  con- 
tinuing their  basic  economic  I  develop- 
ment program  without  diminution. 
They  are  carrying  out  concurrent  pro- 
grams to  develop  ^utniks  aijd  water- 
ways, all  at  the  same  time. 

My  thought  Is  that  if  the  Russians  can 
afford  to  push  both  these  programs  side 
by  side,  so  can  the  American  people. 

I  suppose  that  some  of  our  tkore  com- 
posed, comfortable  and  complacent  edi- 
torial writers  would  denounce  Russia's 
imposing  waterway  programs  as  "so 
much  pork  barrel."  Some  of  our  edi- 
torial writers  have  used  thf  phrase, 
"pork  barrel"  to  oppose  matw  worthy 


Russia's   rather   expansive   plans   and    Projwtsta  the  American  watei  ^ 


projects  to  improve  her  system  of  water 
transportation. 

This  information  was  broxight  back 
from  London  by  Clarence  R.  Tull,  harbor 
engineer  at  Baltimore  and  a  national 
director  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, who  was  an  of&dal  United  States 
delegate  to  the  International  Navigation 
C<Higres8  held  in  England  last  July. 

At  thai  meeting.  Prof.  V.  V.  Zvonkov, 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Moscow,  and  others  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation, read  papers  disclosing  quite 
frankly — the  Russians  som^imes  sur- 
prise us  with  their  unexpected  frank- 
ness— ^these  hltherto-unreported  facts. 

First.  Cargo  ships  driven  by  atomic 
energy  are  being  designed  and  worked 
on. 

Second.  Under  the  current  5-year 
plan.  19  big  new  ports  will  be  started  at 
undisclosed  locations,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Zvonkov. 

Third.  Seven  reconstructed  ports  will 
soon  be  commissioned  on  the  Volga,  and 
2  in  Siberia  at  Omsk  and  Osetrov. 

Fourth.  Twenty-flve  or  30  new  rail- 
water  terminals  are  planned  before  1970. 

Fifth.  Automation  and  electrification 
of  the  whole  inland  waterway  system  is 
being  pushed. 

Another  Russian  project  that  Mr.  Tull 
reported  back  to  the  Natioaial  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  last  summer  was  the 
construction  of  an  atomic-powered  ice- 
breaker. This  icebreaker  was  launched 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  photographs 
were  run  in  newspapers  here  and 
throughout  the  world.  These  pictures 
were  Impressive  evidence  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing  exactly  what  they  pre- 
dicted they  would  do  last  July. 

Upon  his  return  from  London  last 
summer.  Mr.  Tull  made  this  observation, 
based  upon  his  study  of  the  Russian 
reports: 

Tbe  Russians  bave  been  applying  their 
best  scientific  turains  to  the  problem  of  un- 
locking the  seas  that  surroxind  them  on 
every  side.  Iliey  are  developing  long-range 
ice  forecasting;  they  are  blasting  and  bomb- 
ing  Ice   formations  from  the  air,  and  are 


ment  program.  , 

But.  with  reference  to  thesa  editorial 
writers,  we  must  remember  that  they 
speak  from  rather  sheltered  ivoty  towers. 
The  chances  are  that  they  hfive  never 
seen  the  Mississippi  or  the  Volga  in  flood. 
And  so  they  can  talk  rather  glibly  about 
developments  and  disasters  that  they 
have  never  seen,  | 

Many  people  ask  what  are  khe  pros- 
pects for  appropriations  for  civil  works 
duiing  the  next  fiscal  year  1958.  In  a 
speech  which  I  delivered  befove  the  In- 
land Empire  Waterways  Assofiatlon  at 
Longvlew.  Wash.,  on  October  29.  1957. 
I  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  fierce 
scramble  in  Washington  for  tl^e  crumbs 
that  will  drop  from  the  appropriations 
table  after  defense  demands  art  satisfied. 

The  next  budget  has  cut  coastructlon 
by  as  much  as  7  percent  over;  last  year 
and  will  provide  no  money  f{^  starting 
new  projects.  The  National  Hivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  is  strenuous]^  opposed 
to  any  such  curtailment  of  the  mvil  works 
program.  ' 

Friends  of  the  waterway  development 
program  will  have  to  rally  in  Opposition 
to  such  drastic  cuts.  They  toust  also 
rally  to  put  through  Congress  the  omni- 
bus authorization  bill,  which  1|  so  badly 
needed  and  which  is  slated  s>r  strong 
opposition.  T 

The  suggestion  that  the  Water  re- 
sources development  program  be  tossed 
out  the  window  is  the  product  cif  hysteri- 
cal thinking.  It  is  not  the  product  of  a 
well-thought-out  program.  Itils  a  hap- 
hazard proposition  that  is  intended  to 
create  the  impression  that  we  are  doing 
something  when  there  is  no:  evidence 
that  this  is  the  thing  that  mustior  should 
be  done  to  attain  the  goal. 

Keep  these  things  in  mind  in  the 
months  that  lie  ahead  as  we  strive  to 
strike  a  sensible  balance  in  the  itUocation 
of  appropriated  funds:  I 

The  launching  of  an  American  satel- 
lite will  not  protect  a  single  dty,  plant 
or  farm  from  floods;  it  will  not  reduce 
the  crest  of  the  coimtry's  next  disastrous 
flood  by  1  foot.  ^ 
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The  development  of  rockets  and  mis- 
siles will  not  make  waterwsys,  railroads 
and  highways  obsolete — at  least  not  in 
our  time.  They  will  not  transport  the 
vast  tannages  of  freight  that  must  lie 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  our  com- 
plex, interdependent  20th  century  civUi- 
zation.  I 

And  also  keep  this  In  mind  before 
Jumping  off  into  the  wild  blue  yonder — 
no  rocket  or  missile  or  satellite  has  yet 
been  devised  that  will  stop  the  flow  of 
the  Volga  or  the  Mississippi 

We  must  use  our  resou^es  and  our 
wisdom  in  these  times  of  grieat  decisions 
to  see  that  the  Mississippi,  the  Red  River, 
and  other  great  streams  of  this  country 
are  not  neglected  or  allowed  to  rim  wild 
and  imrestrained  in  UmeiB  of  raging 
floods.  T 

In  a  speech  in  New  Orleaiks  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1957.  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner. 
Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers,  made  a 
detailed  report  on  Russia's  program  In 
developing  her  waterways.  He  observed 
that  in  revitalizing  our  own  miUtary  de- 
fense program,  "there  will  !be  increased 
competition  for  the  taxpayers'  doHars**— 
an  observation  that  I  hap  previously 
made.  Then  he  made  this  additional 
comment  which  should  be!  noted  care- 
fully when  we  consider  th^  proper  bal- 
ance and  relationship  between  the  mili- 
tary program  and  the  development  of 
our  water  resources.    He  s4id: 

We  would  be  very  negligent' if  we  did  not 
build  up  our  national  econoniy  so  as  to  be 
in  a  better  position  to  support)  a  greater  na- 
tional military  effort  in  advanbe  of  the  pos- 
sible Initiation  of  war.  T 

It  follows  that  now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  part  of  our  natlonaI|  improvement 
program,  we  shoiUd  develop  bur  water  re- 
sources and  protect  oiu-  industries,  farms 
and  homes  from  flood  damage  and  destruc- 
tion, j 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  the  new  en  of  mili- 
tary preparedness  encompassef  a  new  natu- 
ral resource  development  age  which  is  an 
Integral  part  of  what  must  be  our  broad 
program  to  meet  the  acTere  demands  of  na- 
tional preservation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spee^^er.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOiCS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spea^r.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
says  about  navigation  and  water  conser- 
vation, because  we  have  thpse  problems 
in  our  own  area.  The  glentleman  is 
president  of  one  of  the  fine  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  It  is  a 
powerful  organization.  I  hope  he  gets 
his  organization  behind  the^  many  proj- 
jects  that  are  so  liadly  noeded  in  our 
section  of  the  country. 

I  notice  that  they  are  g^ing  to  have 
a  convention  soon  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  know  that  he  will  make  eicry  effort  to 
get  back  of  these  projects.  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  fine  Bght  he  has 
made  over  the  years  for  w^ter  conser- 
vation and  navigation  andi  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  work  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisi^a.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  colleague.  I  want  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  ha  ire  a  conven- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C,  1 1  the  middle 
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of  the  month  of  May.  a  convention  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  we  wish  to  tadce  up 
the  problems  of  internal  navlgatioin  in 
the  United  States  and  try  to  put  our 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  so  to  speak,  to 
help  out  on  this  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
MAMl.  who  has  Just  spoken,  lives  in  the 
valley  of  one  of  our  great  waterways  in 
the  Southwest;  it  Is  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley. I  also  live  in  that  Red  River  Valley. 
My  people  five  tn  the  heart  of  that  val- 
ley. We  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 
But  today,  generally,  I  am  not  speaking 
about  the  development  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  any  more  than  I  am  speaking 
about  the  development  of  any  other 
river  valley  in  the  United  States  that 
needs  development  and  is  capable  of 
Uiat  development. 

Mrs.  nOGERS  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
not  flood  control  come  into  the  gentle- 
man's deliberations? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Cer- 
tainly, flood  control  is  foremost  in  my 
thought  and  mind  when  I  discuss  river 
development. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
The  head  of  the  Army  Engineers  stated 
that  the  Merrimack  River  was  a  No.  1 
project  in  New  England  today  for  ac- 
tion. We  are  hoping  to  get  more  money 
in  the  next  bin  for  that  flood  control, 
because  if  we  have  a  fiood.  if  we  have 
high  water  hoth  in  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  Lowell  might  very 
well  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The 
Merrimack  River  in  New  England  is  very 
important.  In  fact,  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  of  which  I  am 
president,  has  passed  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  developments  along 
that  great  waterway  in  New  England. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
Is  industrialized.  The  gentleman  knows 
how  much  I  appreciate  what  his  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  BR002S  of  Louisiana.  We  are 
tnring  to  do  a  Job  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Nation  if  It  is  going  to  be  sound 
and  strong  economically  must  continue 
to  develop  Itself  internally,  that  you 
cannot  reach  a  static  condition  as  far 
as  your  internal  economy  is  concerned 
and  expect  to  go  on  and  continue  to 
develop  militarily  as  the  most  potent  and 
powerful  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
I  think  the  two  are  linked  together  and 
that  you  must  develop  yourself  Inter- 
nally as  you  develop  yourself  externally. 
That  is  my  philosophy.  So  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much  for 
her  very  able  observation. 

I  am  not  going  to  cover  all  the  figures 
I  have  here  today.  I  have  many  of 
than.  The  latest  figures  for  1956  show 
that  the  United  States  waterbome  com- 
merce reached  a  new  all-time  high  for 
the  second  time  in  history.  Waterbome 
commerce  exceeded  1  billion  tons  in  1956. 
The  figures  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  1956— the  1957  figures  are  not 
yet  out— equal  1/)93.000.030  tons,  com- 
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pared  with  1.016.000,000  tons  in  the  year 
1956,  which  has  the  previous  record  year. 

Tonnage  for  the  gulf  ports  readied 
an  impressive  figure  during  the  year 
1956.  These  figures  show  the  following 
tonnages  for  the  leading  gulf  ports: 
New  Orleans,  50,700,000  tons;  Houston. 
Tex.,  52,300.000  tons;  Beamnont.  Tex.. 
25,700,000;  and  Mobile,  Ala..  17,500.000 
tons. 

The   figures    for    the    leading    ports 
throughout  the  Nation  generally  show 
Boston,    Mass.,   with   21    miUion   tons 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  154  milhon  tons 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  55.700,000  tons 
and  Baltimore,  Md..  with  51,600.000  tons. 

Mr.  SsicakKT,  these  figures,  together 
with  other  figvues  which  I  have  here 
prepared  and  which  I  want  to  present  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  are 
not  only  very  persuasive,  they  are  ex- 
tremely Impressive.  They  mdlcate  very 
clearly  that  even  \n  normal  times  of 
peace,  the  waterways  of  the  Nation  are 
vital  to  sustaining  our  economy  and  that 
if  we  are  gomg  to  continue  to  improve 
our  position  financially,  strengthen  our 
position  domestically,  and  continue  our 
march  of  progress  as  a  world  power,  we 
must  continue  our  program  of  internal 
develoiHnent  of  our  waterways  through- 
out U)e  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOBS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  ooUeagiie. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
i^Mut  it,  too,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  slowing  up  some  projects  m- 
volving  flood  control  and  water  conser- 
vation  by  not  permitting  the  contracts 
to  be  let  at  this  time.  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  in  view  of  the  recesslan 
which  is  now  admitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  immediately  and  quickly  release 
these  funds  so  as  to  give  people  more 
jobs  and  as  many  jobs  as  possible  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  know  of 
no  better  way  to  invest  the  money  of  the 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
Jobs  quickly  than  to  do  Just  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  suggested.  I  would 
go  farther,  too.  and  I  would  ask  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  release  a  program 
of  new  starts  because  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  announced  the  policy  of  "no 
new  starts"  in  our  miand  waterway  de- 
velopment We  should  release  a  pro- 
gram of  ''new  starts"  approved  by  the 
Congress  already  and  a  part  of  otir  law 
at  this  time,  and  with  these  recommen- 
dations for  new  starts  before  the  Con- 
gress, we  can  affirmatively  put  into  law 
by  appropriations  the  money  we  need 
which  is  necessary  to  go  ahead  with  our 
Inland  waterway  development. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  generally  known, 
I  believe,  that  in  Soviet  Russia  they  are 
not  neglecting  their  Internal  Improve- 
ments. Why  should  we  neglect  oxn-  m- 
temal  improvements?  Does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  that  we  should  pay  just 
as  much  attention  to  the  develoimient  of 
our  country  internally  through  naviga- 
tion, water  conservation,  flood  control, 
and  soil  conservation  projects  as  any 


other  coxmtry  in  the  wcrkl?  Thatahould 
be  a  challenge  to  us  not  to  let  Russia  get 
ahead  of  us  in  internal  impi  o  vemenls. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  LouisLana.  Certainly 
that  is  so.  While  the  Soviets  have  ccan- 
mitted  many  blunders,  and  I  do  not  hold 
them  up  as  an  exanuile,  I  do  want  to  say 
that  they  are  moving  forward  in  their 
internal  waterway  development.  I  want 
to  pohit  out  that  Maj .  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner 
is  Chief  of  the  Army  Engmeers.  He  is 
a  great  soldier  and  he  had  a  great  record 
as  an  engineer  to  World  War  n.  He  had 
a  great  record  for  waterway  development 
prior  to  World  War  n  when  he  held  the 
position  of  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  major.  MaJ.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  of  the  Army  Engineers,  observed  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  en  Deoranber  5, 
1957,  that  there  will  be  increased  compe- 
tition for  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  He  said 
that  that  was  an  observation  Uiat  he  had 
previously  made.  Then  he  made  this 
additional  comment.  It  should  be  care- 
fully noted  when  we  consider  the  proper 
balance  in  the  relationship  between  mili- 
tary programs  and  the  development  of 
our  water  resources: 

We  would  be  very  negligent  If  we  did  not 
buUd  up  our  national  economy  ao  as  to  be  In 
a  better  pcwition  to  support  a  greater  na- 
tional mmtary  effort  in  advance  of  poaalble 
initiatioa  of  war. 

And  contlmitng  the  quotation,  he  said 
finther: 

It  lollowB  that  now  more  than  ever  as  a 
part  of  our  national  Improvement  program, 
we  should  develop  our  water  resources  and 
protect  our  Industries,  farms  and  homes  from 
flood  damage  and  from  derastatlon. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  the  course  of  the  gen- 
eral's remarks,  he  gave  certain  data  and 
figures  regarding  the  use  of  the  water- 
ways and  the  development  of  the  water- 
ways of  Soviet  Russia,  that  amazes  any- 
one to  learn  of  the  vitahty  which  those 
people  are  placing  behind  the  internal 
development  of  their  domestic  water- 
ways. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  Of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ULLBtfAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  very  strong  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  on  this  Important 
matter  of  river  development,  and  in  his 
position  of  responsibiUty  he  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  keep  this  program  moving. 
We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  rlTer-derelopment 
program,  because  we  have  our  great  Co- 
lumbia River  system.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned with  great  public  works,  becaoae 
unfortunately  we  are  the  really  dis- 
tressed area  of  the  Mation.  My  own 
state  has  13^  percoit  unemployment. 
The  State  of  Washington  and  the  State 
of  Montana  are  rie^t  behind  us.  We 
also  have  on  the  rivw  a  great  project 
known  as  the  John  Day  Dam.  The  ad- 
ministration has  cut  this  program  way 
back.  If  we  cut  the  program  back  to  the 
point  they  recommend,  we  wlU  lose  a 
great  deal  of  money.  So  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  exeeDent  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louialana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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lifay  I  say  In  reply  to  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Journeying  out  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  during  the  intermission. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  In- 
land Empire  Waterway  Association  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  I  saw  a  very 
fine  group  of  people,  sincerely  and  en- 
thusiastically interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  great  waterway  out  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  ovtght  to  give 
them  the  support  in  that  area  which  a 
great  area  is  entitled  to  receive,  in  help- 
ing them  with  that  program. 

Mr.  UliliMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  very  happy  he  was  able  to 
come  out  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I 
hope  he  was  well  treated. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  was 
wonderfully  treated  by  your  people. 
They  are  fine  and  hospitable  and  patri- 
otic. The  Inland  Waterway  Association 
is  doing  a  great  Job  and  its  executive 
vice  president  is  an  able  leader. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  is  fine.  The  In- 
Isuikd  Waterway  Association  Is  an  excel- 
lent association,  having  high  ideals. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Loul.slana, 
the  dean  of  our  delegation,  and  commend 
him  for  the  great  work  he  is  doing  for 
rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control; 
and  also  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  great  Job  he  is  doing  as  president  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, and  assure  him  that  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  stand  befhind 
him. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  want  to 
express  pleasure  in  having  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passicam],  back  on  the  floor,  working 
actively  with  us  again,  doing  a  great  Job 
for  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  for  the 
people  of  his  own  district  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  also  on  the  great  work  he  is 
doing  heading  up  this  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  what  I  understand  to 
be  certain  cutbacks  in  the  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  The  par- 
ticular field  which  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion— I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  it  or  not,  but  it 
has  to  do  with  a  certain  program  on  four 
projects  regarding  recreation.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  asked  originally  for  some- 
thing over  $1  million  to  do  some  very 
much  needed  work  along  that  line.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  denied  every 
penny  of  it.  People  generally  through- 
out the  Nation  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  apparently  they  are  going  to 
be  denied  money  even  for  maintenance — 
for  taking  care  of  those  projects  which 
the  corps  has  heretofore  been  maintain- 
ing.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
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comment  on  tliat  or  whetheil  he  Is  fa- 
miliar with  that  part  of  Uiej  program. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  part  of  the  program. 
but  generally  speaking  my  position  is 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  now  com- 
pletely controls  the  waterway  develop- 
ment program  of  the  Nation.  We  in  the 
Congress  can  ask.  we  can  provide  funds, 
we  authorize  a  program  to  pdoceed.  but 
we  have  no  assurance  whatsoever  that 
it  is  going  to  proceed  even  after  all  the 
studies  the  EIngineers  make,  aqd  the  peo- 
ple at  home  make.  For  instahce,  in  the 
Rod  River  Valley  we  can  ha  we  our  Red 
River  Valley  Association.  [They  can 
study  a  program.  They  submit  it  to  the 
State  of  Loiiisiana,  the  Statei  of  Texas, 
or  the  State  of  Arkanssus  or  Oklahoma. 
Then  the  States  stwdy  the,  program. 
They  approve  it.  The  Engineers  get 
hold  of  the  program,  study  It  and  ap- 
prove it  as  a  program,  and  it  is  finally 
submitted  as  a  well-thought-out  pro- 
gram to  the  United  States  Congress.  The 
Congress  then  authorizes  it  $nd  subse- 
quently appropriates  funds  fdr  it. 

The  program,  after  all  of  thit  thought, 
study,  effort,  and  investigation  is  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  where 
one  or  two  men  decide  whether  or  not 
that  project  after  all  that  preparation  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Nation  in 
its  program  of  Internal  development. 

That  is  all  wrong.  | 

Ml-.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  was  concerned  with,  because  the  point, 
as  I  brought  out,  has  to  doi  with  pro- 
grams that  all  the  people  of  t^e  country 
are  concerned  with,  not  one^  particular 
locality.  These  are  being  deified  by  the 
Budget  even  to  the  extent  of  denying 
operation  and  maintenance  tharges,  or 
even  allowing  the  digging  ol  a  well  or 
the  repair  of  sanitary  facilities.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  should  fause  Con- 
gress concern,  that  the  Biir^au  of  the 
Budget  steps  in  and  denies  (completely 
funds  for  projects  of  this  Ifind  which 
are  so  essential  and  which  arf  so  needed 
by  the  American  people.         i 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  back  fre  balance 
of  my  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  ttte  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentEman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  UlucanJ  is  re<^gnized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence legislation  which  I  believe  offers  a 
soimd  approach  to  the  farm  problem. 

Secretary  Benson's  failure  during  the 
past  5  years  has  been  not  sojmuch  that 
he  has  scuttled  the  old  support  program, 
but  that  he  has  failed  to  pra(\dde  an  al. 
temative  plan  of  action  for  the  farm- 
ers. He  has  dedicated  himself  to  a  cam- 
paign of  knocking  the  propi  out  from 
under  the  program  of  the  previous  Dem- 
ocratic administration  and  has  offered 
the  farmer  nothing  in  its  place.  Ben- 
son's program  has  been  one  of  backing 
the  old  car  down  the  road  and.  as  the 
ruts  get  deeper,  throwing  tl«  seat  and 
all  the  accessories  overboard  In  order  to 
keep  the  oM  rig  going  backward.    Well, 


it  is  a  stripped  car  now  andl  we  have  a  lot 
of  stripped  farmers  to  piove  it. 

The  only  consistent  program  in  these 
past  5  years  is  a  determ^ed  effort  to 
push  lower  and  lower  the  f  rice  supports 
and  the  earning  power  oI  the  farmers. 
The  only  consistent  theorjf  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  his  associates  has  been  that 
there  are  too  many  farmers  and  that 
more  and  more  should  g4t  out  of  the 
business.  I 

Let  us  compare  briefly  the  farm  sit- 
uatiton  as  between  1947  and  1956.  In 
1947  gross  farm  income  was  $34  billion, 
which  was  14.6  percent  of  |the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  1956,  g|ross  farm  in- 
come was  still  about  $34  billion,  but  the 
rest  of  the  economy  had  moved  ahead  to 
the  E>oint  that  farm  income  was  only  8.2 
percent  of  the  total  naticmjal  product. 

In  1947.  Americans  had  a  total  per- 
sonal income  of  $197.2  billibn.  The  farm 
share  was  $17.1  billion,  or  8.6  percent. 
In  1956.  total  personal  income  had  risen 
to  $342  billion,  eut  of  which  the  farmer 
received  $11.5  billion,  or  only  3.3  percent. 
The  farm  population  is  13  Dercent  of  the 
total,  yet  farmers  receive  [only  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  national  income.  Last  year 
the  average  family  spent  $1,500  for  food, 
but  only  $465  went  to  the  farmers  and 
$940  went  to  the  processors  wad  the 
handlers.  | 

Yes,  we  have  a  sick  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  yet  all  we  get  from  this  admin- 
istration is  statistical  platitudes  at- 
tempting to  hoodwink  the  farmers  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  really  prosijcr- 
ous,  that  all  of  the  struggle  and  hard- 
ships and  red  ink  are  onlyi  some  kind  of 
dream. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  cru^  of  the  farm 
problem.  In  our  present  et^nomy  manu- 
facturers operate  within  a  system  of  ad- 
ministered prices.  Operations  are  prem- 
ised on  the  rule  that  the  sale  price  shall 
cover  the  cost  of  producing  goods  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  In  order  to  prevent 
adverse  market  conditions,  such  pro- 
ducers generally  can  control  production 
to  prevent  burdensome  surpluses.  Farm- 
ers, however,  discoimting  the  price  sup- 
port system,  operate  in  a  free  market 
and  depend  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  They  take  what  they  get  with- 
out regard  to  production  <josts  or  profit. 
They  are  the  only  large  segment  of  our 
economy  devoid  of  a  system  which  passes 
the  costs  along  to  the  coiistuner.  This 
fact  is  really  the  crux  of  the  farmer's 
problem.  \ 

I  think  it  well  to  look  at  another  seg- 
ment of  our  producing  Economy  that 
some  years  ago  faced  the  same  basic 
problem  as  that  now  confronting  agri- 
culture—labor. In  the  grpat  depression 
of  the  thirties,  the  problenis  of  labor  and 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  were  at  the 
forefront.  In  both  instinces  Federal 
legislation  was  enacted.  liibor,  however, 
asked  for  and  got  Federal  'protection  for 
the  right  to  seek  its  economic  goals 
through  industrial  organiaktion,  thereby 
creating  an  effective  bargamlng  position. 
Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  turned 
to  direct  Government  participation,  with 
prices  supported  by  law  and  direct  Fed- 
eral purchases  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Notling  was  done 
then  to  improve  the  farmer's  bargaining 
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power  beyond  allowing  him  to  sell  to  th$ 
Government  In  the  event  the  *"BrVet  was 
weak. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  proKram 
did  not  fiU  a  great  need.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  has  done  vaam  to  re- 
move the  shackles  from  the  farm  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  commodity  credit  loans.  In  addi- 
tion, our  REA  and  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration programs  and  our  soil-conser- 
vation measures  have  been  landmarks  of 
progress  for  the  American  farmer. 

However,  it  did  not  correct  the  glaring 
weakness  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy — ^Its  completely  Inadequate 
bargaining  position  in  the  market  place. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Galbralth.  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University,  sums 
up  the  problem  in  ttaeae  words: 

The  larg«  corporation  baa  a  built-in  bar- 
gaining adrantage.  baaed  on  Iti  atw  and  Ita 
position  in  the  market.  Aa  a  reault.  It  la 
able  to  keep  Its  prices  In  reasonable  relation 
to  Its  costs.  Tlius.  It  can  minimise  Its  mar- 
ket risks. 

The  position  of  tb»  worfcingman  was  no 
better  than  that  of  the  fanner  until  he 
changed  tt  by  organizing  trade  unions. 
These  have  enabled  him  to  bargain  cffeo- 
tlvely  on  the  prloe  of  his  labor. 

Only  the  fanner  liaa  remained  essentially 
unorganized. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
8<Hne  might  say  it  is  in  volimtary  co- 
operatives. Certainly  farm  cooperatives 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  agri- 
culture and  will  always  have  an  Impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  any  farm  program. 

But.  In  all  frankness.  I  fear  that,  if 
we  rely  on  farm  cooperatives  alone,  the 
family  farmer  will  have  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  before  we  solve  the  problem. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  point  where 
we  must  propose  a  solution.  There  are 
many  roads  we  can  take.  There  are  con- 
flicting philosophies  and  many  opposed 
methods. 

Putting  it  very  simply.  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  real  awakening  today  to  the 
f undammtal  beUef  that  the  farmers  wiU 
not  improve  their  position  untU  they 
organize  on  a  nrtioowide  basis  to  pro- 
tect their  interests.  And  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  such  organization  must 
be  on  a  commodity-by-commodity  basis. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  took  a  long  look 
at  the  structure  of  existing  agricultural 
law.  It  soon  became  obvious  to  me  that 
the  logical  vehicle  to  implement  this  ob- 
jective was  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  which  provides 
the  framework  for  voluntary  organiza- 
tion and  the  machinery  for  establishing 
marketing  agreements  and  marketing 
orders.  In  this  act,  the  following  poli- 
cies and  objectives  are  set  forth: 

First,  to  estabU^  and  maintain  such 
orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  mterstate  com- 
merce as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to 
farmers,  parity  prices; 

Second,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  minimum  standards  of  quality  ^'^ 
maturity  and  such  grading  and  inflec- 
tion requirements  for  agricultural  com- 
modities as  will  effectuate  such  orderly 
marketing  of  such  agricultm-al  commodi- 
ties as  will  be  In  the  public  Interest:  and 

Third,  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
orderly  flow  of  the  supply  thereof  to 


Biaiket  througbout  its  normal  marketing 
season  to  avoid  tmreasonable  fluctua- 
tions in  stqjplies  and  prices. 

Consumer  protection  Is  achieved  by 
prohibiting  "the  maintenance  of  prices 
to  farmers  above  the  level  which  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  poUcy  of  Congress  to 
establish  In  subsection  1  of  this  section." 
Such  a  level  is  defined  as  the  parity  level 
of  prices — ^In  other  words,  a  price  level 
that  would  give  the  farmer  full  parity  in 
the  market  place. 

These  are  soimd  objectives — essential- 
ly what  we  have  been  striving  for  In 
farm  programs  for  many  years. 

The  act  further  provides  that  market- 
ing orders  shall  contain,  as  terms  or  con- 
ditions, methods  for  the  limitation  of 
the  total  quantity  of  any  such  commod- 
ity or  product  or  of  any  grade,  size,  or 
quality  thereof,  produced  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods  which  may  be 
marketed  in  or  transported  to  any  or  all 
markets  in  ttie  current  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  The  method  used  to 
achieve  these  goals  is  control  over  the 
amoimt  which  can  be  purchased  or 
marketed  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  handlers  of  the  affffted  com- 
modities. 

During  the  years  since  the  enactment 
of  ttie  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act,  the  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  has 
gained  widespread  experience  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  commodity  agreements  and 
in  the  issuance  of  commodity  orders. 
However,  the  act  itoelf  has  had  a  very 
limited  application  because  of  certain 
provisions  which  make  the  scope  of  or- 
ders applicable  cmly  "to  the  smallest  re- 
gional production  areas  or  regional  mar- 
keting areas,"  which  the  Secretary  finds 
practicable. 

What  I  am  proposing  in  my  legisla- 
tion, is  to  change  the  intmt  of  the  act 
so  as  to  realise  national  commodity  mar- 
keting agreements  and  marketing  orders 
which  are,  I  believe,  the  only  Idnd  which 
win  have  any  real  effect  on  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  farmers  in  the  mar- 
ket place. 

I  have  1^80  taken  the  necessary  step 
of  expanding  the  coverage  of  the  act  to 
include  an  field  and  seed  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice, 
and  peanuts.  Those  basics  are  the  sub- 
ject of  much  complex  legislation  which 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  disturb.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  these  basic 
commodities  could  not  be  brought  undo: 
the  umbrella  of  this  type  of  legislation 
if  producers  should  wish  to  do  so.  But 
I  think  this  should  only  be  done  at  the 
specific  request  of  such  groups  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  such  a  move. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  utilize  agencies  or  commit- 
tees made  vtp  of  members  of  the  com- 
modity producing  and  marketing  groups 
to  administer  the  order.  My  bin  pro- 
vides that  this  shall  be  done  on  a  na- 
tional scale  when  a  national  order  comes 
into  effect.  It  also  provides  that  na- 
tional orders  shall  recognise  the  differ- 
ences in  production  and  marketing  ol 
commodities  In  ttie  various  production 
areas.  This  Is  obviously  a  pracUcal 
necessity  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 


The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  pro- 
vides the  following  machinery  for  formu- 
lating and  issuing  a  natiomd  Tnar^r"»y 
order: 

Whenever  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  total  annual  quantity  handled  In 
the  United  States  of  any  commodity,  other 
than  milk  or  Its  products.  U  regulated  by 
ome  or  more  orders,  and  tbe  agendas  admin- 
istering the  orders  covering  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  regulated  quantities  at  the 
commodity  so  propose  and  recommend.  *-h» 
Secretary  shall  give  due  notice  of  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  a  proposed 
order  appUcable  to  the  entire  United  States 
or  all  production  and  marketing  areaa. 

If  a  national  order  is  then  found  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  an 
order. 

Essentially,  this  legislation  says  to  the 
farmer:  Whatever  the  commodity  you 
raise,  you  can  now  band  togeUier  on  a 
national  basis.  This  is  a  means  wherdby 
you  can  free  yourself  from  the  arbitrary 
caprice  of  the  speculators:  wher^iy  you 
can  control  the  flow  of  your  own  com- 
modity to  the  market  places  of  America; 
whereby  you  can  return  to  the  farming 
industry  a  measure  of  self-respect,  secu- 
rity, and  adequate  income. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  any  legislaUve 
proposal  in  the  area  of  agriculture  raises 
certain  problems  due  to  the  comi^ezity 
of  the  subject  under  consideration.  But 
the  problems  of  agriculture  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  solved  unto  we  tackle  head 
on  those  ecmiplexit^es.  I  have  great  faith 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country,  given 
the  opportimity  and  the  machinery,  wiU 
roll  up  their  sleeves,  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  with  each  other  and 
resolve  their  differences  into  a  workable 
iMtlonal  plan. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  at  the 
crossroads.  If  they  do  not  get  together, 
if  they  do  not  organize  to  iMt)tect  them- 
selves, the  farmer  that  we  have  known 
win  disappear  and  in  his  place  wiU  be 
the  coratractcK-  under  vertical  integra- 
tion or  the  manager  under  some  form 
of  corporate  CR'ganization. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  leglslatlan  ts  to 
give  the  farmers  the  incentive  whereby 
they  can  organise  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  preserve  those  great  institutions 
of  private  initiative  and  enterprise  that 
have  been  so  fundamental  to  the  family 
farmer  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Sneaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  oertidnly  want  to  cosn- 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  on 
the  great  amount  of  work  and  thought 
he  has  given  to  the  legislation  he  is  tn- 
trodncing.  Coming  from  an  area  very 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  area  repre- 
sented by  the  gmtlpman,  I  am  much 
interested  and  particularly  concerned 
about  marketing  orders.  We  have 
found  in  the  great  Central  Valley  in 
California  that  marketing  orders  have 
done  more  to  improve  and  stabilize  the 
income  of  the  fanners  in  that  area  than 
any  other  single  thing  that  we  have  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish.  I  have  been 
also  coooemed  about  legidatioa  that 
would  provide  for  national  maricetinc 
orders  in  every  commodity  IMd.  because 
I  believe  that  in  that  way  and  through 
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the  jMf-bdP  method  we  can  gain  the 
support,  suivort  essentially  of  the  con- 
Sliming  groups,  because  I  think  that  is 
all-important.  Today  we  must  be  able 
to  protect  not  only  the  farmer  in  any 
program  that  we  come  out  with,  but 
we  must  be  able  to  protect  the  ccmsumer. 
A  stabilized  price,  certainly  I  believe  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  That  Is  correct.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SISK.  In  other  words,  it  would 
assiu-e  the  farmer  a  reasonable  price  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  assure  and 
protect  the  consiuner  from  an  extremely 
high  price.  I  have  recently  introduced 
enabling  legislation  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional marketing  order  for  the  turkey 
industry.  I  feel  that  every  segment  of 
America  today  probably  could  be  fitted 
Into  various  types  of  marketing  orders 
administered  by  people  in  that  particular 
segment  of  the  agricultural  industry. 
We  have,  for  example,  a  national  mar- 
keting order  for  raisins  in  my  district 
Which  has  done  an  outstanding  Job. 

SSLF-BSLT  FABM  FmOOSAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  deeply  concerned  and  disturbed 
by  the  tragic  failures  of  our  farm  pro- 
tram.  They  are  convinced  we  must 
completely  reevaluate  the  farm  problem 
and  arrive  at  sound,  lonc«ranf  e  prlnei- 
pl«  wMeb  wUl  Mfitr*  hftrdworklnc  f Arm- 
en  ft  f ftif  loeomt  ftQd  MOfumtrf  «  f ftlr 
prlM. 

Tbl«  i§  a  §cmplmi  prcMmn  and  wa  9$r' 
UMy  do  not  know  all  Mm  Maimtr$.  1 
MB  MOnilMd  Wf  Mil  flMiW  ffltt  PTOf' 
r«M  toward  a  Miytlon  bjr  imprerteiff  and 
Mtandlfif  thoMif-hilp  proiraau  att- 
ttoortaad  under  FMoral  narkollnf  ordars, 
Tbaia  proff rama  In  ananaa  ara  manatad 
and  dlristad  br  fannarf  ttoamalvaf, 
wttheut  tait  support  or  aulMidiaa  in  tha 
aoHM  now  Uiad  in  our  baalo  crop  pro- 
grans.  They  make  good  sense  In  many 
ways  and  have  demonstrated  that  agri- 
cultural industries  can  be  stabilized  at 
price  levels  fair  to  producers  and 
consiuners. 

Unfortunately,  the  laws  authorizing 
Federal  marketing  orders  contain  defects 
which  are  currently  interfering  with  the 
carrying  out  of  these  self-help  programs 
and  which  are  preventing  more  wide- 
spread use  of  them.  These  defects  are 
ably  and  thoughtfully  discussed  in  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr. 
James  H.  Bryce.  general  manager  of 
Diamond  Walnut  Growers.  Inc.,  one  of 
our  successful  and  respected  cooperative 
industries.  While  Mr.  Bryce  Illustrates 
his  discussion  by  references  to  problems 
of  the  walnut  grower  and  other  Cali- 
fornia specialty  crops,  his  ideas  and 
recommendations  apply  with  equal  force 
and  logic  to  nonbaslc  crops  produced 
throughout  the  United  States  which  in 
the  aggregate  constitute  a  very  large 
share  of  our  agricultural  economy.  I  am 
inserting  herewith  Mr.  Bryce's  letter  and 
an  accompanying  table.  I  would  like  to 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  all  those  who  share  my  concern  with 
arriving  at  sound  and  workable  solutions 
for  our  farm  problems. 

May  I  add  one  thought  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bryce — ^I  am  completely 


convinced  that  the  parity  ft>rmu]a  as 
presently  applied  in  the  basid  cn^  pro- 
gram must  be  modified  or  re^tSsed  in  the 
case  of  specialty  and  other  nonsup- 
ported crops,  but  this  does  noi  mean  we 
can  disregsuitl  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers. If  farmers  are  to  have  prices  they 
receive  stabilized  at  a  reasoiiable  level 
consistent  with  the  econmily  of  the 
country,  they  owe  consumers  a  fair 
break  too,  and  these  progiiuns  must 
have  provisions  giiaranteeii^g  against 
sksn-ocketing  of  consumer  prictes  in  times 
of  scarcity.  If  the  fanner  Is  to  have 
assurances  of  a  fair  income),  he  must 
accept  and  agree  to  forgo  his  remote 
chance  to  make  unreasonable  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  u  is  a  two- 
way  street.  I  would  like  particularly  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  city  colleagues 
to  their  opportunity  to  serve  the  house- 
Wife  while  they  are  helping  1$he  farmer. 
Mr.  ^ryce's  letter  follows:! 

Diamond  Wauiut  OBowzRsi  Inc., 

Stockton.  Calif.,  Jamufy  S.  1958. 
Congressman  Bxbnh  F.  Sisk, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  d. 
Dbab  Mb.  Suk  :  As  Congrew  reconvenM 
for  Its  second  session.  It  is  mo^  Important 
ttaat  aU  members  of  the  Callfotnls  delsfs- 
tlon  be  keenly  aware  of  thejmanntr  in 
wbtob  exletlof  leg IsUtkm  pena|l2ee  certain 
important  California  speeUlty  crop  groups 
from  ttie  sundpolnt  of  pant '.  Mr.  An* 
ttoony  J,  Tsfloek,  Mttstent  mai  sfer  of  tlie 
Wslnttt  Control  losrd<  rM«nt  r  dlseuMtd 
tills  flMiier  wHto  a  oMMnlMr  of  etir  stsff  In 
9rmm0,  Imt  l  Mum4  M  a«  of  ei*  to  ffwai  tef 
MTtMMf  ttoai  I  wish  to  r •••  ni«l*«e  Me 
ttHofMAilMi  tMMMy  to  jrott/  %  tm  wfMtaf 
to  all  MmlMM  of  ilM  OaUfcnii  Noum  aad 
•eiMMe  4t/i*§»MoM  alonf  fills  •  me  Mm, 
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•efers  fciBff  on,  I  sHouUI  Mm(  to  talie  tiM 

oTmimmMm  that  ftmr  tUH  eMsin 
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increase  and  staMllae  growev-retuma  above 
an  average  level.  Therefore,  the  present 
parity  legislation  really  runs  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  legislation  akithorldng  the 
use  of  marketing-agreement  programs  to  In- 
crease grower  returns.  Fori  example,  the 
parity  price  for  walnuts  has  declined  from 
•070  per  ton  In  1949  to  $478  per  ton  at  the 
present  time.  This  Is  compistely  Incongru- 
ous, In  view  of  the  preaent  cost-price 
squeeee  on  our  producers.       1 

One  of  the  most  unfair  featxires  of  the 
current  parity  formula  is  tpat  the  parity 
prices  for  specialty  crops  operating  under 
self-help  marketing-order  pnograms  are  af- 
fected by  operations  that  tae  Government 
carries  out  on  the  basic  commodities.  To 
quote  from  the  aforementl|oned  Olannlnl 
study :  "Price  support  and  ot ^  Oovernment 
measures  which  raise  the  prices  of  certain 
commodities  raise  the  prices»recelved  Index 
also,  thereby  lowering  the  adjusted  base 
prices  and  parity  prices  of  unsupported  com- 
modities" (p.  28).  It  seents  to  us  com- 
pletely unfair  to  have  our  parity  price  for 
walnuts  affected  by  the  amount  of  money 
the  Oovernment  decides  to  spend  or  not  to 
spend  In  supporting  prices  on  commodities 
Uke  wheat,  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  etc.  This 
is  especially  so  since  the  Oongresa  has  taken 
great  care  in  protecting  the  parity  prieea  of 
the  basic  commodities.  For  example,  where 
a  new  parity  Is  lower  than  an  old  parity,  In 
the  case  of  a  nonbaslc  oom^iodlty  such  as 
walnuu,  the  transitional  parity  (a  6-perorat 
change  per  year  from  the  6\d  to  the  new 
parity)  oommeneed  in  1980,  whereas  the  an- 
nual  S-peroent  redtietlon  la  aiffliiar  cases  on 
•osuBoditias  was  postponed  toy  Ooa- 
ttotU  iunuff  \,  ItM,   ' 

AttaelMd  i§  a  fpcslsi  ubi«  whleh  hu  been 
oreiNtfed  io  iImw  venous  o^iy  fflees  for 
iNMie  and  aestoesM  eefnmediMM,  Tlile  t«Me 
aeaoltefy  frotse  licw  well  Mm  haaU  torn' 
mtHMiH  aare  tocni  talM  Mrebf  laa  now  Am 
floata«t«  iwiMiioailies,  «aaj  of  wtolaii  of  • 
•ray  tofld^r  aiarlMMaf  »§mm9»i§,  tm§ 

fa  tlie  ••••  ef  wslnttl*,  esietinf  faHlf 


•  •W of  e;^ •ntltl^, '*m  'sn^LlmU    iMMMlon  prevMit*  u»  freti  titll&nf  tiM 
!??^.J»  7**f'»L**»'*^»»«_9'fr»'   ?**«»»    fAum*  •eairol  fMlur^*  of  ojir  proipiim  u»* 


wa^  Imud  r^cMitly  by  tiM  Ola  Mini  Psun- 
Oatlon  Df  Agrleulturat  SeonomlOs  in  aerke- 
l«y,  Z  \Mif  this  study  wiU  bHng  bom«  to 
you  the  great  imporUnce  of  marketing 
orders  to  our  California  econooiy,  since  it 
■bows  how  many  of  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries depend  upon  such  programs  for  market 
stabilization  and  quality  laiprovement. 
Furthermore,  it  contains  a  wealth  of  sta- 
tistical data  and  descriptive  information 
concerning  the  whole  parity  qufstlon. 

Marketing  orders  were  originally  conceived 
to  permit  farmers,  through  collsctive  action 
with  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  Increase  and 
stabilize  their  returns  by  meane  of  volume 
and  quality  controls.  The  pa^ty  concept 
was  formulated  to  establish  go^ls  for  price 
Improvement  under  such  marketing  orders. 
Thus,  marketing  orders  are  essontially  self- 
help  programs  under  which  farmers  really 
regulate  themselves  in  order  Ito  improve 
their  economic  positions.  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  agricultural  econcsny,  namely, 
those  In  which  the  Governmfnt  expends 
money  for  price  supports,  the  parity  prices 
or  percentages  thereof  have  become  floors 
above  certain  percentages  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  expend  funds,  to  advance 
growers'  returns.  Therefore,  when  a  single 
formula  is  applied  to  determine  parity  prices 
which  are  goals  for  Improved  grolwer  returns, 
as  well  as  to  determine  parity  i^rlces  which 
form  floors,  we  get  obvious  conActs  because 
the  goals  are  dragged  down  (toward  the 
floors.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which 
present  parity  legislation  Is  written,  it  has 
the  effect  of  establishing  parity  prices  at  the 
level  of  recent  average  prices,  whereas  the 
real  objective  of  any  marketing)  order  is  to 


1«M  tlM  ■•ason  avcrsa*  refute  to  arewers  is 

!•■•  »Mn  •470  per  ton,  wbt<b  Is  en  umoo- 
Bomle  lerel  for  tb»  sv«rsge  «  slnut  producer, 
aeoondly,  unless  the  volume  control  fM« 
tiVM  of  our  nurfceting  ordir  program  are 
in  effect,  it  is  not  poeslbl^i  to  go  to  the 
ITnlted  States  Tariff  Commls^on  and  obtain 
a  quota  or  fee  on  Imports  to  prevent  them 
from  upsetting  our  domestic  price  structure. 
Finally,  the  present  parity  price  means  that 
our  average  grower  return  would  have  to 
swing  to  a  very  low  level  before  we  could  ob- 
tain section  32  assistance  In  removing  sur- 
plus quantities.  | 

I  regret  that  the  technical  nature  of  this 
problem  requires  a  letter  of  this  length,  but 
I  am  sure  you  wUl  agree  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  to  CaUfomla  specialty 
crop  producers  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Together  with  representatives  of  other, 
specialty  crop  producers  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  research  experts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  I  hop4  to  be  able  to 
work  out  a  new  concept  lor  establishing 
price  goals  under  marketing  agreement  pro- 
grams. Until  this  new  appiioach  Is  formu- 
lated, I  trust  this  letter  will  poet  you  on  the 
difficulties  we  are  in,  thereby  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of 
this  difficult  matter  when  ai^ropriate  legis- 
lation Is  Introduced  to  conlect  It.  Should 
you  require  further  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject please  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me  di- 
rectly, or  to  contact  our  Washington  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Karl  D.  Loos,  who  is  connected  with 
the  law  firm  of  Pope,  Ballard^  and  Loos,  with 
offlcee  in  the  Munsey  Building. 
Sincerely  yours. 

jAJcca  fi.  Bbtcb. 
Genrral  Manager. 
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€!ompmraN9e  parity  pricM 


'^^£|.^i;5li»^5rss^:i-:^'--jc^ 


ConuBodlty 


Ba»lc  oemmodttieii: 

Cotton,  Amerlean  oplsnd... 

Kxtra  kwc  staple 

Wheat 

Rloe 

Com 

Peanats 

Tobacco: 

Flue^ured,  types  11-14 

Bnrlejr,  type  31 

Msrylsnd,  type  32 

Dark  Air-Cured,  typa  M-«. 
Puerto  K4can  Filler,  tjrpe  U. 
Konbaalc  commoditios: 

Orapefralt 

Oranffcs ..„_. 

Avocados ... 

Dates 

Filberts 

Wslnots.. ...... 


P0BIld.„.... 

do 

Busttel 

RuBdrediretiitat. 
BU8M....3!:. 
Pound ... 

do 

.do 

.do _ 


do. 

do. 


Box 

—  do.. 

Too 

....do., 
.—do.. 
....do.. 


Old  formols 


•aasTo 


t.ta 

5.M 

L0O 
.143 

.6tf 
.828 
.647 
.203 
.378 

3.SS 

4.26 

1,030.00 

804.00 

076.  W 

7W.00 


paritr 
price' 


«>.S486 


S.Ot 
LM 
.US 

.S18 
.003 

.sao 

.IM 
.337 

1.3B 
TM 

618.00 
3.W.00 
40ft.  00 
473.00 


New  tor- 


la  S6S« 

.786 

2.39 

6.W 

L70 

.121 

.&.« 

.aae 

.327 
.304 

.847 
1.7« 
833.00 
138.00 
3(0.00 
468.00 


Kfhe»vo 

psrlty 

jMiess 

Jan.  16, 

1W7 


ia3«S8 

.786 

140 

&03 

L80 

.136 

.&» 

•  MO 
.636 
.327 
.367 

LSB 

2.66 
618.00 
886.00 

Maos 

478.00 


I  For  baste  commodities  96  pereeot  sod  nsobasic  oommoditiM  03  percent  of  the  oM  fomrala. 

NOTt.— Of  the  IM  rmunodltlfA  for  wtiloti  U8DA  ooniputra  psrtty,  on  Jan.  15,  lO.T  only  «— rrarwfnilt  oranfM 
svoesdoa  dates,  fllberts,  and  waliiut<^-h»d  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Iraaaltloii,  eTen  tbouch  the  old  nsrtty 
haa  already  been  reduced  bjr  SO  percent.  ^  .»»>«.«  i»r»7 

JJ^^^"**  i^  ^^  ^7T~^  TL*^  '•.f?'  »*"«*«'  nplM»d  cotton  tase  *hlft«l  to  tbe  nmr  tomula  wltk  only 
I0.0O14  drop  tron  the  old  formula,  riee  with  only  s  33-cmts-per-hundredwel(ht  drop;  corn  sod  imsouU  will 
Bsstysv.aod  OMitofUis  totoooosscUially  baveibifbcr  psrlty  tuKl«r  tb«  d«»  tormuls.)  »'"-»"  ""» 


Mr.  SISK.  Iff.  8paftk«r,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  rairlss  nnd  sxtend  my 
r«nai1u  and  tochKte  axtranaous  mattar, 

Tha  tFIAKIR,  la  ihara  otojaeilon  to 
iha  raouafl  of  Uia  faiUlamao  Uom  Call' 
fomiaf 

Thara  waa  no  olr^aaClon. 


COMMUmtM  m  TUB  If  AACr 
ThafFKAXKIt,  Uodar  pravtOM  ordar 
of   (ha   MouM,   tlia   fantlaman   from 
Oaorfta  (Mr,  DavuI  li  raoocntiatf  for  10 
minutas, 

Mr,  DAVU  of  Oaorria.  Mr.  Bpaakar, 
until  a  few  years  ago  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  was  comparatively  unknown  and 
its  activities  received  little  national  at- 
tention. Of  late  It  has  stepped  up  its 
nefarious  activities  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  now  become  almost  as  con- 
troversial an  organization  as  the  Com- 
munist Party  itself.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
activities  and  general  direction  of  the 
NAACP  were  all  laid  down  years 
ago  in  Communist  Party  directives  de- 
signed to  divide  our  people  and  create 
suspicions,  hatreds,  and  antagonisms 
which  did  not  exist  before. 

The  NAACP  strenuously  denies 
that  it  has  any  pro-Communist  leanings, 
intent,  or  affiliations.  So  does  every 
Communist-front  and  other  periphery 
organizations.  Some  organizations  which 
carry  on  activities  which  in  the  main 
parallel  or  support  the  Communist  Party 
line  possibly  do  so  innocently  and  un- 
wittingly. They  either  do  not  know  what 
the  main  line  of  the  Communist  Party 
is,  or,  if  they  do,  they  do  not  care  that 
it  happens  to  coincide  with  their  own 
policies  and  activities.  Most  organiza- 
tions whose  activities  and  policies  par- 
allel or  indirectly  support  that  of  the 
Communists  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  and  tliey  were  set  up  for  that  very 
purpose. 


shift 


Oo  March  M,  1947.  J.  Edgar  Hoovar. 
Director  of  tb«  fSl.  tastlflad  before  tlia 
Kottsa  Oonunitiae  on  Un-Amarlaaa  Aa« 
ilvtiiaf  aa  foUowi  oa  (tia  naMtra  and  pur* 
IMM  of  Oonatmlfi-frofii  organliaMofiii 

TIM  ifM  f^umU  tM  frost  OffSfllMtkMlf 

Is  an  MiMllstIs  iottmllaf  Mils,  •  •  •  Utorsttf 
tHtaaf«a«  of  pvv/p§  ana  offiiiiiaMoM  feava 
atHMT  Wm  rnailf siaa  m  oriaalaNl  frlaiarllf 

tnt«f«M«  at  tlM  fovlei  Vnioii  in  tlis  vSiMsa 
atMM,  tha  proBioMoa  ot  ferial  mm  aaa 
\f%—  Sims,  ills  MploMiUloB  or  Ifsfross  la 
(tM  Vnltid  ftalM,  work  Mnonf  fori!f»'ia»' 
U^iH*  groups,  sod  to  ••eurt  a  fsversMs  vlow- 
potnt  toward  tbt  CommuntsU  in  domestis, 
political,  social,  and  economic  Issues. 

Mr.  Hoover  then  laid  down  14  easy 
tests  to  establish  whether  or  not  an  or- 
ganization was  in  fact  a  Communist 
front  or  had  been  infiltrated  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  might  be  considered  as 
carrying  out  Communist  poUcy  to  some 
extent.  One  of  these  tests  was  "Does 
ttie  organization  feature  as  speakers  at 
Its  meetings  known  Communists,  sym- 
pathizers, or  fellow  travelers?" 

The  CoNGRKssiONAL  RECORD  for  Febru- 
ary 23,  1956,  carries  a  long  documenta- 
tion compiled  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  the  Com- 
munist front  records  of  some  78  oflBcers, 
staff  members  and  others  officially  con- 
nected with  the  NAACP.  This  repre- 
sented 44.1  percent  of  the  NAACP's  177 
officers  and  officials  m  1954,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  nearly  half  of  its  top  official- 
dom. 

If  the  NAACP  Is  not  a  Communist- 
front  organization  in  the  narrow  defi- 
nition that  It  was  specifically  set  up 
by  the  Communist  Party  then  it  certain- 
ly has  an  extraordinarily  high  percent- 
age of  top  officers  and  officials  with  a 
curious  predilection  for  Communist- 
front  af&llations. 

The  Metropolitan  Herald  is  a  splendid 
and  lively  paper  published  In  my  dis- 
trict in  Atlanta.    Its  February  5  issue 


carried  the  following  two-oohmm  nova 
item  on  Its  frcmt  page.  I  oonalder  thia 
such  an  excellent  yet  brief  snmmaiT  of 
the  current  status  and  activities  of  tha 
NAACP  that  I  insert  it  In  the  Racoaa 
at  this  point: 


Waix    SnoT    JotmKst.    Bafaau    HAACV. 

UasAir    XjKaovs    Woax    *<oa    Sam    Ooai^; 

Sara  NAACP  Loot  m»»""^«  zm  lINiT 

Of  interest  to  many  soutbemen  last  weA 
was  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  telling  of  aome  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  being  encountered  by  the 
NAACP.  leading  agitation  group  whom  moat 
people  blame  with  having  stirred  up  radial 
discord  in  this  area. 

Especially  interesting  was  one  quotatloa 
having  to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  Urban 
League,  which  organization  has  been  moat 
controTerslal  in  recent  conununlty  cheat 
drives  in  the  South. 

Said  the  WaU  Street  Jooraal  article, 
"Even  organisations  which  share  most  of  the 
NAACP's  goals  generally  ahtm  its  mlUtant 
means.  "We're  trying  to  achieve  the  same  end 
as  the  NAACP,'  says  an  ofBdal  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  an  intoracial  group. 
'but  we  prefer  using  the  slowsr  methods  oC 
education  and  community  cooperation'." 

This  is  most  enlightening  to  those  who 
have  steadf asUy  charged  the  Urban  Lsagvo 
with  being  a  pressure  group.  UBWorthy  al 
oommtioity  chest  support. 

IntsrsstiDf  too,  In  ttas  Wall  ttroet  JOamal 
artlole  were  Hie  following  etotsoMnte:  "Tbo 
40  dlfeeton  of  Uie  somtwtive,  Intomstat 
National  AasesMMlon  for  ttoo  Aavaaosmont  of 
Ortofoa  feopla  OMt  la  Maakattaa  oae  MfMM 
fa  laaa  Mafk  of  tiMtr  lwHl«  MMTfi 


artMs  ao»  oaf  Ika*  aMOMtofiltfa  Mi 
IIM  nhk09  Ommm  14  MfMoi  1M»  tsar  fer 
a  lav  la  mmkm  af  mM9  MM  tiiaf  lia 
MfMiliatlatt  apffaiad  frlM  a  mm  iiiiM 
far  iffT,  Ifawavfr,  tliar  HM  U9t  fllfMf 
orsr  MM^aao  la  lis  wasr?e  ruads  ter  «im  la 
area linf  Ineiaswtt  sad  ailaf  lawsulis,  ate, 

The  Wall  firstt  Jaufnal  artlala  said  tlia« 
Rof  Wliains,  tas  M-f Mf -oM  oMeultve  muf 
Uitf,  stalmsd  it  would  not  stow  down  thslr 
•aoru  and  tbal  ttoof  stlU  kars  f0f.0Q9 
msmbert. 

The  oounteroffensivet  launebetf  by  many 
Boutbem  OUtes,  notably  OeorgU,  Alabama, 
Virginia  and  others,  have  tanded  to  give  the 
NAACP  bushels  of  headaches  and  occupied 
their  legal  department  with  more  than  Jtist 
the  Job  of  filing  integration  suits  as  Ala- 
bama, Virginia  and  others  pass  laws  barring 
them  from  operation  without  payment  of 
corporation  taxes,  making  it  mandatory  to 
file  membership  lists  and  barring  state  em- 
ployees from  being  members,  etc. 

While,  according  to  the  Journal,  "since  the 
violence  in  Little  Rock,  many  friends  of  the 
NAACP'ers  from  the  Harth  and  the  South 
have  been  begging  for  a  coollng-off  period, 
to  aUow  emotions  to  settle," — "to  an  associa- 
tion founded  in  the  abolitionist  spirit,  such 
strategy  is  unthinkable." 

They  quote  Negro  Attorney  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  saying,  "Two-thirds  of  the  times 
that  phone  rings,  it's  some  friend  begging 
or  cajoling  me  to  slow  down" — "why  if  1  slow 
down  any  more.  111  be  running  backwards." 

And  speaking  of  Secretary  Wllklns,  they 
say  he  tells  them,  "If  we  let  up  now  that 
we  have  the  Supreme  Court  decision  we'd 
lose  a  lot  of  Negro  membership,  a  lot  of  lib- 
eral NcM-thern  support.  Besides,  we'd  give 
Southern  extremists  more  of  a  green  light." 
(Any  one  opposing  Integration  is  an  ex- 
tremist in  the  eyes  of  the  NAACP.) 

"Rank-and-file  members  comisise  most 
of  the  present  board  along  with  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  such  prestige  people  as  Wal- 
ter Reuther,  United  Auto  Workera'  president: 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  tonaet  Praat- 
dent;  and  fomaer  Senator  Herbert  '--*"r*i. 
Of  New  York." 


rY\Kmoj:Q.QrrvKr a  t   "d  rrrM>Tk 


urtvTCv 
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OaBtlimta^  tb»  vttde  hM.  "Ooih 
boMTd  iMmliwi  nntwraHy  tuiip  tbm  mmocU^ 
tkta  rate  monoy  aiul  political  support. 
About  85  percent  of  tbe  NAACP*f  9700,000 
annual  operating  bmlgct  comes  from  mem- 
Isers*  (tnes  of  $9  to  flO,  wtth  the  reat  rooiHled 
out  by  contributions.  Reserve  ftuida  at 
ia«6,M4  laat  Tear  cam*  fron  donations  axtd 
beqaeats.  In  addition,  the  tannebes  ooUcct 
over  IIOOJMIO  to  kteat  duea.  and  doaaUoiiB 
to  a  aeparata  national  lesal  fund  exceed 
1300.000  annuaUy." 

Among  th«  Immediate  goals,  according  to 
Secretary  WUUna  la  to  bring  total  Negro  reg- 
istration In  XMzla  to  3  mill  inn  voters — 4S 
percent  more  than  Is  now  registered  in  the 
11  Southern  States. 

Tbe  cnttre  article  Is  most  ^lightening  and 
should  proTe  o<  Interest  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  preaerring  segregation.  It  fxirther- 
more  makes  the  amount  ot  nxtney  being 
spent  by  a  few  Southern  States  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  Integration  look  like  sauUl  potato 
^pending. 

Of  equal  interest  Is  the  fact  that  the 
conservative  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
January  30.  saw  fit  to  assign  a  special 
feature  writer  to  do  a  special  article  on 
the  NAACP.  NormaUy  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  confines  its  front  page  to  top 
financial,  economic,  or  news  of  world  im- 
portance. I  regard  it  as  highly  signifi- 
cant that  this  conservative  financial 
journal  featured  an  expoe^  of  ttie 
NAACP  as  column  one.  frcmt  page  news. 

Note  carefully  that  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal focuses  attenti<Mi  on  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known  that  this  divisive  organiza- 
tion was  not  founded  by  Negroes  at  all 
but  by  white  radicals  in  New  York.  The 
current  president  of  tlie  NAACP.  a  New 
York  attorney  is  white,  as  have  been  all 
ot  his  predecessors.  I  commeiKl  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  every 
fairminded  Member  of  this  body  see- 
ing a  quick  briefing  on  the  history,  pur- 
pose, and  present  status  oi  this  tilghly 
controversial  agitational  organization. 
The  NAACP  has  done  more  than  any 
other  organisation  in  this  country  to  di- 
vide our  heretofore  unified  people  and 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  dissension 
the  end  results  of  which  no  man  can 
foresee.  The  article  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  reads  as  follows: 

HAACP     SriBACKS — GSOTJP     LOSXS     llBBCBCBS. 

RxiKS  Dxncns,  Fichts  Fozs'  BCovks  To 
CXTiB  It — But  Leadexs  Pzjlh  No  Ijetup  in 
AooBxssivK  Tactics  To  Spkxd  Rjlciai.  Intb- 
saAXiON — ^PoBiXAiT  Qv  A  PBxsatnjK  Group 

(By  Louis  Kraar) 

IfBW  ToaK. — The  48  directors  of  the  conf- 
bative,  interracial  National  Aasoclatloa  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Pec^e  UMt  In 
Manhattan  one  recent  morning  to  take  stock 
of  their  battle-scarred  organization. 

The  directors — from  Atlanta  educator 
Benjamin  S.  Mayes  to  former  Brooklyn  base- 
ball star  Jackie  Robinson — eormted  some 
scars  that  are  more  than  skin  deep.*  A  series 
of  Southern  State  actions  aimed  at  curbing 
the  NAACP  has  contributed  to  these  results: 

Membership  has  dropped  48,000  or  14  pw*- 
eent,  during  the  past  year — the  first  decline 
since  1949.  The  association's  operating 
budget  shows  a  952,000  deficit  for  1957.  And 
the  association  faces  long  court  fights  de- 
fending itself  against  suits  filed  by  Alabama 
and  Virginia. 

This  stocktaking  is  of  significance  to  a 
great  many  more  Americans  than  those  mil- 
itantly  engaged  in  promoting  Negro  interests. 
The  NAACP  has  been  a  central  figure  in  the 
race  relations  battles  that  have  grown  In  In- 
tensity In  the  XTntted  States  !n  recent 
Aonths.     It  has  been  the  most  aggressive 


leader  in  the  fights  to  speed  intagraUon  ot 
schools,  to  increase  the  hiring  of  negroes  in 
aortlien  and  saatbsm  faetortea  afd  to  erad- 
icate other  crMeoce  of  vrtiat  tt  eonstders 

discrimination  against  the  colored  race.  Its 
strength  and  its  strategy  will  havie  much  to 
do  with  the  intensity — and  perhaas  the  suc- 
cess— ct  such  efforts  In  the  montbi  ahead. 

TIME   is   LOMO  OVZSOUX 
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The  NAACP  setbacks  the  bobrd  heard 
about  at  its  recent  meeting  were  described 
to  the  directors  by  the  assoclation%  lean.  Im- 
peccably dressed  executive  secretary,  Roy 
WUklns.  The  55-year-old  offlclal,  ^i  his  most 
rotund  voice,  added  some  worda  for  those 
who  wish  the  NAACP  would  sloi^  down  its 
integration  efforts:  "Our  reply  is 'that  we're 
already  going  slowly,  according  to  law  and 
order,  that  93  years  have  passed  since  eman- 
cipation and  that  we  think  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  us  and  our  children  to  enjoy 
those  rights."  | 

This  bit  of  oratory  simply  means  the  asso- 
ciation, despite  its  setbacks,  has  itf>  intention 
of  becoming  any  less  aggressive.  |ts  strength 
remains  considerable.  It  still  coiintB  302.000 
members.  Its  Washington  lobbyjls  influen- 
tial. Its  reserve  fuiul  now  totals  nearly 
$250,000.  To  date  Its  legal  department  has 
won  practically  every  Supreme  C^urt  case  It 
has  undertaken. 

The  NAACP  employs  the  same  vigorous 
tactics  today  as  it  has  used  throughout  Its 
peppery  49-year  history.  It  wage4  cotirt  bat- 
tles up  to  the  final  appeal,  eagt 
political  support  from  both  pi 
tains  a  constant,  heavy  public-re] 
rage — and  raises  monej;  to  back  a] 
activities. 

Through  its  local  chapters, 
tkm  manages  to  keep  an  astonli^ilng  num- 
ber of  irons  in  the  fire.  Recently,  for  ex- 
ample, the  NAACP  was  slmultaoeoualy  en- 
gaged in  a  school  desegregation  cult  in  At- 
lanta, a  campaign  for  an  antidiscrimination 
law  for  private  housing  in  New  York  City 
(the  law  was  passed) ,  a  voter  teglstratlon 
drive  throughout  the  South,  and  a  campaign 
to  bar  blackface  skits  in  northern  schools — 
among  other  activities.  While  he  NAACP 
now  has  begun  to  foster  some  c  ireer  guid- 
ance programs  for  Negro  youths,  l|  still  func- 
tions mainly  as  a  presstjore  group 
a  social  agency. 

SKCRXCATIOIV  SPTTB 

The  power  and  Importance  o^  this  mili- 
tant group  has  grown  with  tl  e  national 
significance  of  the  segregation  sstie.  The 
NAACP's  legal  arm  handled  nie  original 
school  cases  that  resulted  in  tMe  Supreme 
Court's  1954  desegregation  edlct.[and  it  has 
helped  in  nearly  all  the  hundrefl-odd  legal 
fights  to  Implement  that  declsloi). 

Thus,  the  current  Southern  State  attacks 
on  the  association,  If  successful,  could  well 
shut  the  balance  of  power  in  fibe  desegre- 
gation controversy.  Many  Deep  ^uth  areas 
would  ntake  no  moves  to  integrate  without 
continued  coiirt  pressure. 

The  varied  Judicial  and  leglslitlve  moves 
against  the  NAACP  are  designedi  to  counter 
its  legal,  political,  and  other  pfessures  for 
mixing  the  races.  The  southern  attacks  In- 
clude bans  on  State  employee  tt^erobership 
in  antlsegrcgatlon  groups,  laws  requiring 
publication  of  membership  listSi  rigid  reg- 
istration rules  for  NAACP  chaptefs,  and  laws 
limiting  organized  support  of  Ifegal  action 
against  segregation. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  this  mofitb  NAACP 
attorneys  argued  against  o\isier  of  ttie 
association  by  Alabcuna.  "If  w»  lose  this 
case,  we're  as  good  as  half  d!ad  in  the 
South,"  confides  one  official.  Alaf  ama  is  try- 
ing to  keep  the  NAACP  fronj  operating 
within  tta  borders;  State  courtk  have  en- 
Joined  the  association  from  doiag  buslneas 
there  because  it  didn't  register  as  an  out-of- 
State  corporation  and  have  levied  a  (100.000 
fine  against  the  group  for  reftialng  to  fur- 
nish membership  lists.  j^ 


ather  than 


•BCISION  IN  aiCHMOftS 

A  group  of  Virginia  measmrts  that,  in  ef- 
fect, nmited  KAACP  actlvttias  was  stnu^ 
down  last  week,  however,  by  k  special  fed- 
eral court  in  TTinhmnn/^  The  ss'^^1at^nn  has 
been  fighting  the  laws  for  some  time,  and 
this  decision  represents  a  major  victory.  The 
votded  Virginia  laws  re(iulre(|  disclosure  of 
membership  lists  and  funds  a^d  registration 
with  the  State,  along  with  a  prohibition  on 
barratry — stliiliig  up  lltlgatluf  • 

"Whatever  the  result  of  the  a»^iwt»«a 
case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  NAACP  itself 
must  face  and  fight  a  series  of  legal  maneu- 
vers designed  to  so  occupy  the  time  of  our 
lawy»s  that  they  will  be  unable  to  posh 
ahead  on  the  desegregation  f^ont,"  declares 
Robert  L.  Carter,  the  association's  general 
counsel,  who  now  works  full  time  on  cases 
against  the  NAACP. 

Threau  and  attacks  agaln^  the  associ- 
ation, of  course,  arent  new.  I  Senator  Tal- 
MADGB,  Democrat,  Georgia,  lias  called  the 
NAACP  leaders  "the  most  accomplished  and 
professional  race  betters  in  th^  worM."  And 
the  moderate  businessman -governor  of  North 
Carolina,  Luther  Hodges,  calls,  it  a  "militant 
and  selfish  organization."  Attorney  General 
Eugene  Cook,  of  Georgia,  Insists  the  associa- 
tion is  dominated  by  "subverslive  elements" — 
a  charge  refuted  by  FBI  ClileC  J.  Bdgar 
Hoover.  T 

But,  as  one  temperate  Southern  observer 
puts  it:  "The  undermining  of  the  social 
tradition  of  racial  segregation  Is,  in  the  eyee 
of  some  Southerners,  subversive.  The  fact 
this  undermining  has  been  done  by  legal 
means  does  not  alter  th^t  judgment." 
Other  Southern  moderates  question  the  nse 
of  legal  pressure  to  achieve  suah  a  vast  social 
change  so  quickly. 

Even  organizations  which  share  moat  of 
the  NAACP's  goals  generally  shun  its  mili- 
tant means.  "We're  trying  io  M^leve  the 
same  end  as  the  NAACP,"  saj^  an  offlclal  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  an  Interracial 
group,  "but  we  prefer  nsiitg  the  slower 
methods  of  education  and  commxinlty  coop- 
eration." 

COOUKC-OW 

And  since  the  vlolenee  ct  Little  Rock. 
many  friends  of  the  NAACP  from  the  North 
and  Sooth  have  been  begging  for  a  cooUng- 
off  period,  to  allow  emotions  to  settle.  But  to 
an  association  founded  in  the  abolitionist 
spirit,  such  strategy  is  unthinkable. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  times  that  phone  rings, 
it  is  some  friend  begging  or  cajoling  me  to 
slow  down,"  reports  chief  cotinsM  Thurgood 
Marshall.  "Why,  if  I  slow  d^wn  any  vaan, 
111  be  mnnlng  backwards." 

Sitting  in  the  association's  National  head- 
quarters with  his  long  legs  cnxaed.  Mr.  WUk- 
lns says:  "If  we  let  up  now  that  we  have  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  we'4  lose  a  lot  of 
Negro  membership,  a  lot  of  liberal  northern 
support.  Besides,  we'd  give  sotrthem  extrem- 
ists more  of  a  green  light."         | 

From  his  fifth -floor  office  hi|  the  mid-Man- 
hattan Wlllkle  liCemorlal  BuU«lng,  Mr.  WUkr 
ins  plans  to  ke^  his  staff  pt  70  pushing. 
His  goal  for  1963:  An  end  to  $tate  and  local 
laws  which  the  NAACP  thinks  discriminate 
against  Negroes  in  voting,  boiising.  Jobs, 
transportation,  and  public  adcommodatlons. 

This  ambitious  goal  was  sdt  several  years 
back  by  a  membership  convention,  i^leh  in 
theory  makes  NAACP  policy.  Actually,  the 
asBOclatlcn  is  largely  a  stall  headquarters 
operatlcm.  with  Mr.  WUklns  as  boss  and  an 
dected  board  ot  directors  moaiitoring  major 
decisions.  The  1,346  local  chapters  are 
more  or  less  autonomous,  but  they  must  fol- 
low association  goals  and  thetr  success  often 
depends  on  strong  support  fropi  the  national 
office  for  any  major  aetton. 

PSZSTICZ   PEOP 

Rank-and-fUe  members  coiiiprlse  most  at 
the  present  board  along  with  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  such  "prestige  p«>ople"  as  Walter 
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Reuther,  United  Auto  Wcn-kers  president; 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent: and  former  Senator  Herbert  T.«>^m»n. 
of  New  Tork. 

Such  "name"  board  members  naturaUy 
help  the  association  raise  money  and  po- 
litical support.  About  85  percent  of  the 
NAACP's  $700,000  annual  operating  budget 
comes  from  members'  dues  of  $2  to  910,  with 
the  rest  roimded  out  by  contributions.  Re- 
serve funds  of  $246,664  last  year  came  from 
donations  and  bequests.  In  addition,  the 
branches  collect  over  $400,000  in  local  dues, 
and  donations  to  a  separate  national  legal 
fund  exceed  $300,000  annually. 

Much  of  the  NAACP's  cash  wlU  go  Into 
pollUcal  action  during  the  next  three  years. 
With  the  passage  of  the  new  cIvU  rights  law, 
the  association  plans  to  stress  voter  registra- 
tion in  the  South.  "The  realistic  immediate 
goal"  for  1900,  according  to  Mr.  Wllklns,  is  to 
bring  total  Negro  registration  in  Dixie  to  3 
million  voters — 45  percent  more  than  now 
are  registered  In  the  11  Southern  States. 

voTDfO  Kaooaos 

The  NAACP  makes  a  practice  of  spec- 
ifying which  csndidates  it  regards  as 
"friends"  or  "foes"  of  the  Negro,  and  indi- 
rectly suggesting  that  voters  support  the 
"friends"  at  the  polls.  The  association  dis- 
tributes voting  records  of  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, on  issues  it  beUeves  are  important. 

"Of  course,  we  can't  afford  to  ignore  many 
Issues,  even  If  they're  not  strlcUy  racial 
ones,  because  our  people  are  concerned  with 
rent  control,  minimum  wage  laws,  and 
public  housing,"  says  Mr.  WUklns. 

No  one  knows  Just  how  much  influence 
the  NAACP  exerts  over  Negro  votes.  Mr. 
Wllkins,  of  course,  rates  the  association's 
Influence  pretty  highly. 

Speaking  expansively  of  the  NAACP's 
power.  Clarence  Mitchell,  head  of  the  organ- 
ization's Washington  lobby,  argues:  "The 
civil  rights  blU  passed  because  we  made  it 
clear  to  Congress  the  only  way  to  get  back 
in  ofllce  was  to  get  a  bill  on  the  books."  By 
1960,  he  predicts.  "We  shaU  see  colored  Con- 
gressmen elected  from  the  South." 

This  militant  attitude  on  politics  and 
other  matters  dates  back  to  the  association's 
founding — an  event  largely  credited  to  a 
white  Southern  writer's  indignation  at  a 
Northern  race  riot.  Kentucky-born  William 
English  Walling  wrote  an  angry  article  about 
a  riot  in  Springfield,  111.  in  1903.  After  seeing 
the  piece  in  a  liberal  weekly,  the  Independ- 
ent, a  New  York  social  worker.  Mary  White 
Ovlngton,  and  a  leader  of  Immigrant  groups, 
Henry  Moskowitz.  began  forming  the 
NAACP. 

DOaSIHATKD    BT    WHITKS 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  associstion  was 
dominated  by  whites  and  assumed  the  mlU- 
tant  philosophy  of  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment. In  more  recent  years,  both  the  control 
and  membership  have  shifted  mainly  to 
Negroes.  However,  current  president.  New 
Tork  Attorney  Arthur  B.  Splngam,  like  all 
his  predecessers.  is  white. 

Another  change,  according  to  Mr.  Wllklns: 
"We've  shifted  from  Just  a  slugging  outfit  to 
one  with  a  broader  program."  Few  observers 
notice  any  letup  of  NAACP  slugging,  but 
the  association  has  broadened  its  activities 
among  young  people  and  in  the  fields  of 
labor  and  housing. 

A  program  for  career  guidance,  political 
education,  and  training  for  fut\ire  NAACP 
leadership  is  conducted  by  the  association's 
youth  and  college  division.  Some  34,000 
members,  ranging  from  10  years  to  25  years 
of  age,  belong  to  this  division,  including 
white  students  from  all-white  southern  col- 
leges as  Duke  University  in  Diirham,  N.  C, 
and  Vanderbllt  in  NashvUle.  Tenn. 

"The  white  kids  in  the  South  take  atti- 
tudes very  different  from  their  parenU. 
That's  a  real  hope  for  us."  declares  lanky 
Herbert  L.  Wright,  the  young  head  of  the 
youth  division.     "Of  course,  not  aU  these 


white  students  oome  around  aU  the  way 
to  our  view."  he  adds. 


OmDAMCI 

The  soft-speaking  Mr.  Wright  talks  en- 
thuslastlcaUy  of  the  career  gtUdanoe  pro- 
grams the  NAACP  charters  in  many  com- 
munities are  running.  "Most  of  our  Negro 
kids  have  been  brain  washed  becaxise  they 
see  little  incentive  for  doing  well.  We're 
trying  to  tell  them  of  the  many  opportuiU- 
ties  that  are  oi>en  so  they  wont  be  dls- 
ooiu^ged,"  he  says. 

A  more  controversial  activity  conducted  by 
youths  on  the  local  level  is  sponsorship  of 
economic  boycotts  to  combat  alleged  dis- 
crimination. "We  dont  encourage  boycotts, 
but  they're  free  to  use  them,"  reporU  Mr. 
Wright. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hidden  Unee  of  NAACP 
strength  lies  in  this  youth  division,  many 
association  officials  Indicate.  At  Harvard, 
the  NAACP  chapter  claims  to  be  the  second 
largest  student  group  on  campus.  And  one 
of  the  largest  chapters  in  the  country 
(nearly  400  monbers)  is  at  Oberlln  College 
In  Ohio,  although  most  of  the  coUege's  2,100 
students  are  white. 

The  housing  department  has  gained  new 
attention  since  New  Tork  City  passed  the 
first  law  outlawing  discrimination  in  pri- 
vately owned  housing  recenUy.  "We  don't 
try  to  lead  Negroes  by  the  hand.  All  we're 
trying  to  do  is  create  a  situation  in  which 
a  man  can  live  where  he  wants,  according 
to  his  economic  means,"  says  Madison  8. 
Jones,  special  assistant  for  housing. 

HOUSING   BOOKUCT 

A  housing  booklet  the  NAACP  distributes 
to  local  leaders,  however,  suggests  the  asso- 
ciation may  lead  some  Negroes  by  the  hand. 
The  publication  suggests  that  Negroes  should 
apply  to  segregated  pubUe-houslng  projecU, 
and  adds:  "Notify  the  national  office  of  such 
action  and  res\ilts.  We  wlU  carry  on  from 
there." 

"We  work  on  discrimination  In  housing 
through  public  support.  Even  if  it's  private 
hotising.  that  segment  often  has  support 
from  the  Federal  Hoiising  Administration 
and  Veterans'  Administration  loans,"  says 
Mr.  Jones.  Both  these  Government  agen- 
cies, the  Negro  official  concedes,  decline  to  do 
much  about  NAACP  discrimination  charges 
In  private  housing. 

"FHA  has  agreed  to  encourage  developers 
who  build  Integrated  projects.  And  when 
there  are  repossessions,  these  buUdlngs  are 
sold  without  regard  to  race."  claims  Mr. 
Jones. 

Whether  this  can  be  accomplished  without 
disturbance  depwnds  a  lot  on  the  area — and 
the  emotional  climate  at  the  time.  Negroes 
moved  into  Levittown,  Long  Island,  with  few 
objections  from  white  residents.  But  when, 
shortly  after  Little  Rock,  a  Negro  bought  a 
home  in  Levittown,  Pa. — and  took  over  the 
existing  VA  mortgage — stones  were  thrown 
and  protest  demonstrations  were  staged. 
The  Negro.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  stUl  Uves  in 
the  big  development,  but  so  far  no  other 
Negro  famiUes  have  moved  In. 

sacaxcATioN  agaim 

Mr.  Jones  says  the  association  doesnt 
want  "to  fiood  areas  with  Negroes.  That 
would  be  segregation  again."  To  charges 
that  Negroes  in  all-white  communities  tend 
to  drive  property  values  down.  Mr.  Jones 
counters: 

"Naturally,  values  wUl  depreciate  if  some 
N^roes  move  In  and  all  the  whites  move 
out.  This  practice  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  some  real-estate  brokers."  Most 
banks  wUl  not  finance  Negro  homes  in  pre- 
dominantly white  communities,  he  adds. 

Many  proponents  of  racial  Integration  in 
genwal  question  the  NAACP's  wisdom  in 
trying  to  control  or  regiUate  the  sale  of 
private  property. 

The  association's  labor  department,  headed 
by    a   former    united    steelworkers    offlclal. 


works  toward  removing  racial  bairtars  in  in- 
dustry and  unl<ms.  NAACP  L«bor  Sec- 
retary Herbert  Hill  aj^roaches  companlfla 
mainly  through  the  nondisorimlnation  clause 
In  Government  contracts.  With  unions,  he 
uses  moral  suasion  and  appeals  to  the  top 
command. 

"George  Meany's  own  union,  the  plumber*, 
refuses  to  admit  Negroes  in  most  parts  of  the 
coxmtry.  North  as  weU  as  South.  The  right 
to  belong  to  a  buUding  trades  imlon  Is 
usiiaUy  a  necessary  condition  for  employ- 
ment as  part  of  the  coUectlTe  bargaining 
agreement,"  declares  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  non-Negroes  on  the 
NAACP  staff. 

In  New  York's  Coliseum  BuUding,  uptown 
from  the  main  association  offlcse.  are  the 
new  quarters  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Bdxicatlonal  Fund.  Inc. 

STACK  or  BOOKS 

Counsel  "Thurgood  MarshaU,  flanked  by 
many  of  his  weighty  law  books  stacked  on 
the  waxed  fioor  of  his  new  office,  explains  the 
position  of  this  legal  arm.  "We  were  set  up 
in  1940  as  a  separate  group.  We  became 
even  more  divorced  from  the  association 
itself  In  1956  after  the  United  States  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  began  studying 
our  tax  situation." 

Though  closely  aUied  In  goals,  the  legal 
group  functions  separately  from  the  NAACP. 
Contributions  to  the  legal  body  are  tax  de- 
ductible, unlike  those  which  go  to  the  asso- 
ciation itself.  The  association  Is  denied  tax« 
exempt  statui  becaxise  It  seeks  to  Influence 
legislation. 

The  legal  fund  functions  as  a  legal  aid 
society  for  Negroes.  "We  don't  take  a  casa 
unless  the  man  comes  to  us"  sajrs  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, a  hardy,  graying  Negro. 

Laughing  vigorously  when  a  reporter  asks 
what  the  legal  arm's  strategy  and  long-'range 
battle  plans  are  Mr.  MarshaU  repUes: 
"There's  no  master  plan.  Naturally  the  first 
segregation  suits  we  filed  were  soft  belly 
ones.  We  had  to  pick  those  that  would  get 
to  the  core  of  the  problem.  Now  the  cases 
come  to  us  as  they  crop  up  locaUy.  Ha.  I 
wish  sometimes  we  could  hand-pick  them. 
Perhaps  It  would  be  easier." 


GIVE   NEW   POULTRY   INSPECTION 
LAW  A  FAIR  CHANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  SuixxvanJ  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  in  the  Congress  took  a  momen- 
tous step  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  by  passing  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  inspection  for  sani- 
tation and  wholesomeness  of  all  poultry 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  and  also 
in  certain  designated  major  consuming 
areas  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  act  which  we  passed,  and  which 
became  Public  Law  85-172  on  August  28. 
1957,  was  by  no  means  the  perfect  meas- 
ure in  that  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  some 
of  us  would  have  preferred  from  the  con- 
sumer standpoint.  It  was  a  compromise 
measure.  Most  legislation  has  to  reflect 
compromise  in  order  to  reach  enactment. 

But  on  the  whole  it  was  a  good  bill, 
and,  as  I  said,  a  remarkable  forward  step 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
up  to  this  time  had  any  really  effective 
machinery  for  preventing  unwholesome 
poultry  and  poultry  products  from  reach- 
ing the  consumer.  Now  we  do  have  a 
law — cmd  on  the  whole  a  pretty  good 
law — and  it  has  teeth  in  it. 
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Just  tbls  week,  the  resulatlons  coher- 
ing the  administration  of  this  act  were 
distributed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
after  havins  been  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  Februars'  5.  I  have  not 
yet  had  a  full  opportunity  to  go  over 
those  regulations  in  the  detailed  manner 
I  intend  to,  but  a  quick  reading  gives  me 
the  impression  these  regulations  can  pro- 
vide generally  effective  enforcement. 

It  is  my  intention  to  follow  up  on  a 
few  items  In  the  regulations  to  determine 
why  certain  things  which  had  earlier  ap- 
peared in  drafts  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions have  not  been  Included  In  the  final 
set  of  rules.  I  might  say  in  passing, 
however,  that  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Department  retained  in  the  final 
regiilatlons  a  requirement  that  kidneys 
must  be  removed  for  inspection  of  ready- 
to-cook  poultry  despite  some  opposition 
to  this  from  sections  of  the  processing 
iDdustry.  We  have  the  impressive  word 
of  specialists  in  this  field,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  last  November,  that  such 
a  step  Is  necessary  to  cairy  out  the  law's 
mandate  that  inspection  must  assure  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  poultry  which 
bears  the  ofl&cial  stamp  of  approvaL 

The  regulations  which  have  now  been 
Issued  take  effect  May  1,  1958,  in  estab- 
lishments which  are  accepted  on  a  volvm- 
tary  basis  into  the  program  on  or  after 
that  date.  Mandatory  in^;)ectiQn  begins 
next  January. 

LnnSlJITIVS    PMVOSALS    TO    WSAKSlf    WZW    ACT 

My  purpose  in  discussing  the  Poultry 
Products  Infection  Act  today  is  not  to 
take  up  the  new  regulations,  but  rather 
to  point  to  the  dangers  inherenk  In  leg- 
islative jaapoBa.is  li^ich  have  already 
been  made  to  weaken  the  new  act  even 
before  it  takes  effect — to  pass  amend- 
ments desired  by  some  segments  of  the 
processing  industry  which  seon  to  want 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  might  be  that 
they  want  to  have  their  cake  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poultry-eating  public  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
House  in  any  detail  at  this  point  of  my 
k>ng  association  with  the  issues  involved 
in  this  new  law.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
sponsors  in  the  Congress  of  an  effective 
poultry  InepectiaQ  law,  and  have  been 
wcnting  on  the  technical  phases  ol  such 
a  law  since  early  in  1954.  having  earlier 
taken  up  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnistratlan  the  need  for  more  effeetlve 
controls  in  what  had  then  been  a  neg- 
lected area  of  ooosumer  protection. 

The  new  law  represents  a  compramlse 
between  the  proposals  of  my  original 
bill  for  a  poultry  Inspection  program  di- 
rectly and  completely  paralleling  the 
meat  Inspection  Ttrognm  for  the  red 
meats,  and  the  desires  of  the  poultry 
processing  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  a  separate  pro- 
gram related  exclusively  to  poultry,  and 
conducted  within  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service  rather  than  in  the  Agrl. 
cultural  Research  Service  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  meat  InspectloxL 


ooMPBomss  snx  cimxbaxxt  SMiramjucxowT  to 
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One  cannot  praise  too  highly!  the  effec- 
tive work  done  by  our  ooDeagike,  Repre- 
sentative John  C.  Watts  of  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  Poultry  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on|  Agricul- 
ture. In  guiding  the  way  to  thd  generaUy 
satisfactory  compromise  wh^  finally 
emerged.  His  contribution  wap  truly  an 
outstanding  one  and  a  demonstration  of 
real  statesmansiilp. 

An  of  us  felt,  after  this  law  was  enact- 
ed last  August,  that  it  deserted  a  fair 
chance  to  show  its  effectiveness  In  meet- 
ing a  serious  consumer  problem.  I  have 
felt,  myself,  that  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  which  has  JVisdiction 
over  the  program — and  whichi  primarily 
has  the  function  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  poultry — should  have  ever^  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  it  could  do  as  well  in 
this  field  of  consumer  protection  as  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service'*  Meat  In- 
spection Division  has  done  wilh  the  red 
meats.  j 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  iery  much 
disturbed  by  legislative  proposals  intro- 
duced already  thiii  year  to  ammd  the 
new  law — ^before  it  even  takes  pffect  on  a 
permissive  basis — to  permit  some  poul- 
try plants  to  process  both  ins]}ected  and 
uninspected  poxiltry  at  the  same  time. 
True,  these  proposed  amendments  would 
apply  only  during  the  permisive  period 
of  the  act's  operation  between  May  1 
and  next  January  1,  when  U)e  manda- 
tory program  goes  into  eflecl  But  we 
all  know  from  past  experience  that 
weakening  provisions  put  into  pt  law  pre- 
sumably for  temporary  periods  to  meet 
real  or  supposed  problems  of  transition 
often  have  a  tendency  to  becoihe  perma- 
nent changes.  And  this  possibility  Is  one 
which  I  seriously  fear. 
ALLowuie  ncspacTSD  and  KoimrsptxTrxD  pkoo 
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Under  the  proposed  ai^endments 
which  certain  segments  of  tUe  poultry 
processing  industry  are  supporting,  a 
plant  could  handle  inspected  poultry  on 
one  line  and  uninspected  pouUry  on  an- 
other; or  they  could  process'  inspected 
poultry  on  one  day  and  uninspected  on 
another,  on  the  same  lines. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  chaiige  would 
be  to  enable  some  plants  whKh  cannot 
comply;  or  desire  not  to  comply,  immedi- 
ately and  fully  with  all  of  thie  require- 
ments of  the  new  law  to  be^  May  1 
to  «ijoy  Its  benefits  neverttiele^s,  for  this 
law  provides  significant  beneits  to  the 
industry. 

Let  me  explain  the  stakes  Involved: 

Up  to  now.  In  order  to  obtain  Federal 
Inspection  of  poultry  and  a] stamp  or 
other  official  United  States  Government 
designation  attesting  to  the  flurity  and 
wholesomeness  of  their  protuict  under 
the  long-standing  voluntary  inspection 
program,  poultry  processors  hive  had  to 
comply  with  certain  sanitation  require- 
ments— as  the  new  law  also  |>rovides — 
and  also  have  had  to  pay  for  the  actual 
inspection  wortL  [ 

XHBFicTioif  lAtaa.  STxxmjkns  *ai,m^  xo 
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Many  poultry  plants  have  chosen  to 
do  so.  and  have  found  it  was  iood  busi- 
ness.   Obviously,  it  would  hav  i  to  be  so. 


since  the  budget  shows  thaH  Industry  has 
been  pajring  more  than  $6  million  a  year 
for  this  Federal  service  unfler  the  exist- 
ing volimtary-inspection  program. 

It  is  good  business  for  tfie  piocessors 
because  consumers  were  b^ing  educated 
to  seek  out  and  to  purchase  that  poultry 
in  the  stores  which  carri^  the  United 
States  label  or  stamp  shewing  It  was 
Federal  Inspected  and  approved.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  $ifter  some  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  along  with  consumer, 
public  health,  labor,  and  other  groups 
have  emphasized  to  the  public  the  danger 
inherent  in  diseased  poultry  products 
heretofore  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  public,  for  instance,  has  learned 
of  epidemics  of  serious  illnesses  resulting 
in  many  tragic  deaths  aqiong  poultry 
workers  processing  diseased  poultry  in 
uninspected  plants.  I  was  able  to  report 
here  in  the  House  4  years  ago  from  evi- 
dence obtained  from  the  Fublic  Health 
Service  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration that  at  least  26  diseases  of  poul- 
try could  be  communicate^  to  humans. 

Consequently,  processincr  companies 
which  recognized  increased  consumer  de- 
mand for  inspected  and  wholesome  poul- 
try could  see  the  advantages  of  coming 
in  under  the  voluntary  program  then  in 
effect,  and  many  did  so.  an^I  paid  for  the 
inspection  service.  But  o^ers  did  not. 
They  continued  to  process  tx)ultry  with- 
out Federal  inspection  and  without  the 
stamp  of  approval,  and  wegre  content  to 
take  their  chances  in  the  market  place, 
meantime  saving  the  cost  df  the  inspec- 
tion process.  ^ 

MKW   I.AW    FVTS    INSPECTION    COBTS    OW   ONITSD 

Under  the  new  law  whith  we  passed 
last  year,  however,  we  specified  that  the 
inspection  should  not  only  eventually  be 
compulsory  but  that  it  sl^ould  be  pro- 
vided to  the  processor  i^iUiout  cost. 
Uncle  Sam  will  hereafter  pay  for  poultry 
inspection  imder  the  new  law.  just  as 
the  Federal  Government  hais  been  paj^g 
for  meat  inspection  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I 

But  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— all  of  the  taxpayers  and  all  of 
the  consumers — are  going  to  pay  for  this 
inspection.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
full  protectitm  imder  the  law.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  expert  that  firms 
which  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law's  benefits — especially  between  May 
1, 1958.  and  January  1. 1959,  when  plants 
can  have  the  choice  of  coming  in  under 
the  program  or  not — they  have  a  right  to 
expect,  I  repeat,  that  plants  desiring  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  act  during 
that  period  should  compBr  complvtely 
with  the  act.  j 

Beginning  January  1  they  win  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  They  will  have  to 
comply,  except  imder  cer^in  specified 
conditions.  Even  the  billq  which  have 
been  introduced  to  permit  the  processing 
of  inspected  and  uninspected  poultry  in 
the  same  plants  specify  they  are  to  be 
effective  only  until  Januar^  1,  1959. 

raocufioss  cam  snu.  pat  loa  mkisai. 
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^  But  niiy   permit   that   kt    an?     The 

firms  which  cannot  or  will  not  comply 

fully  with  the  new  Poultry  Products  m- 
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spectlon  Act  between  May 


1.  1958,  and 


January  1, 1959.  but  feel  they  should  be 
allowed    to    enter    the    program    on    a 

transitional  basis — ^half  In  and  half  out 

could  still  qualify  for  the  exteting  volun- 
tary inspection  program  during  tliat  pe- 
riod just  by  paying  the  cost  of  the 
inspection  work.  And  under  the  volun- 
tary program  which  has  been  In  effect  for 
years,  both  Inspected  and  iminspected 
poultry  can  be  processed  in  the  same 
plants.  That  has  been  one  of  the  major 
faults — one  of  the  major  shortcomings — 
of  the  voluntary  program,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  the  new  compulsory  prc^ram 
was  enacted  last  jrear. 

Why,  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  we 

the  taxpayers — pay  the  cost  of  half- 
Inspectlon  In  plants  which  are  perfectly 
free  to  purchase  that  kind  of  partial 
inspection  between  May  1  and  next  Jan- 
uary? If  they  want  an  inspection  seal 
on  their  poultry,  they  can  rither  comply 
with  the  full  requirements  of  the  new 
act.  and  thus  obtain  their  inspection 
without  charge,  or  they  can  pay  for  the 
kind  ot  limited  production  inspection 
tbey  seem  to  want. 

There  is  no  reason  hi  the  world  why 
they  ^ould  ^are  the  advantages  of  free 
inspection  while  at  the  same  time  delay- 
ing taking  the  necessary  steps  which 
other  firms  have  had  to  take  in  order 
to  comply  with  tt>e  new  law. 

mnroTHKirmo  Aimremsis  wotru  bs  m 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  serious  effort  is  made 
to  revise  and  weaken  this  law  even  before 
It  takes  effect,  then  there  would  be  a 
duty  upon  those  of  us  who  sought  an  even 
stronger  law  to  beghi  with  to  counter- 
attack with  the  strengthening  amend- 
ments we  were  persuaded  to  forego  last 
year  in  favor  of  compromise. 

Strengthening  amendments  may  even- 
tually prove  a  necessity.  But  I  had  not 
intended  to  push  for  them  at  this  time — 
at  least  xmtfl  the  present  law  was  given 
a  fair  chanoe  to  riiow  its  effectiveness 
in  operation.  T^at  was  the  attitude  of 
an  of  vka  who  took  a  direct  hand  tai  this 
legislation  last  year — to  reach  an  effec- 
tive compromise  and  give  It  a  chance  to 
operate.  But  I  am  afraid  that  if  the 
attempt  Is  now  made  to  weaken  the  com- 
promise, merely  In  order  to  provide  a 
handouUnand  that's  what  It  would  be— 
to  plants  not  ready  or  wffling  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  as  written  during  the 
permissive  period  before  rt  becomes  man- 
datory, we  are  inviting  a  battle-royal 
which  might  weU  have  (he  effect  of  de- 
stroying onicfa  of  the  sood  we  have 
acctnnpUshed  by  ccMnpromiae. 

I  know  that  is  not  the  Intention  of 
those  Members  who  have,  in  good  faith, 
introduced  bills  to  amend  the  act  for 
the  permissive  period  between  May  1  and 
January  I.  I  am  sure  also  It  is  not  the 
intention  either  of  those  officials  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  have  ap- 
parently not  seen  too  much  daoger  In 
these  proposals. 

CONVT78XOM   VOK  OONSUICXSS 

But  I  say  this:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  have  all  it  can  handle 
between  now  and  May  1  in  gearing  va? 
its  prosram  aad  crtting  t*>^  quaUfled 
people  needed  to  administer  the  law  In 
iust  those  plants  which  are  now  fully 
able  and  fully  willing  to  comply  with  all 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  qualified  people  for  In- 
specUon  work.  Many  will  have  to  be 
trained.  This  condition  win  conttnoe 
probably  right  up  to  January  l  irtien 
the  mandatory  program  goes  Into  effect. 
It  sounds  silly  to  open  up  the  program, 
dtuing  this  permissive  period,  to  plants 
wanting  only  part-time  service  when  it 
will  be  so  difficult  to  take  care  of  those 
needing  and  entitled  to  full-time  service. 
There  is  a  very  important  aspect  of 
this  problem  as  it  affects  the  consimier. 
If  the  same  plant  can  distribute  poultry 
under  the  same  brand  name  and  with 
the  same  wrappers  ^s^ether  the  poultry 
Is  Inspected  or  uninspected — the  only 
difference  being  the  inspection  seal  on 
part  of  their  output — ^the  consumer  can 
be  very  easily  confused  or  misled.  If 
one  day  ^e  buys  a  brand  of  poultry 
which  she  notices  bears  the  Inspected 
seal.  a*ie  will  be  Inclined  to  Identify  the 
brand  name  as  being  always  on  inspected 
poultry. 

I  would  hate  to  think  that  a  house- 
wife seeking  inspected  poultry  could  not 
depend  on  a  particular  brand  from  day 
to  day  but  would  perhaps  have  to  go  be- 
hind the  butcher's  coimter  each  time  or 
into  ttie  storage  room  to  study  the  fine 
print  on  the  container  in  wliich  it  was 
shipped  to  be  sure  she  was  getting  in- 
spected poultry.  Yet  I  foresee  that 
happening  if  firms  can  process  both  in- 
spected and  uninspected  potdtry  in  the 
same  plants  and  ship  them  out  in  simi- 
lar containers  or  wrappers,  some  ship- 
ments bearing  the  inspection  seal  and 
some  not. 

SOLUTION  won  SMALL  PLANTS  SEZXnCC  TO 
COICPLT 

lifr.  Speaker,  if  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  hftginni?^  May  1  on  a  permissive 
basis  and  January  1  on  a  mandatory 
basis  providitf  problems  for  firms  actively 
seeking  to  oomply.  but  perhaps  running 
into  obtain  difflculUes.  let  us  see  what 
we  can  do  to  help  them  in  some  way 
other  than  by  weakening  the  law  itself. 
Why  can  we  not  encourage  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  to  such  firms 
to  help  them  get  fully  in  compliance? 
There  are  many  things  we  can  do  to 
help  them  comply  by  January  1.  when 
compliance  is  mandatory  in  any  event. 
If  the  individual  case  is  a  worthy  one 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  funds  or 
equipment,  let  us  encoursce  them  to  ob- 
tain loans  from  the  variety  of  sources 
now  available. 

But  let  us  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  shove  onto 
Uncle  Sam  the  cost  of  inspecting  part 
of  a  film's  output  while  that  firm  Is  not 
ready  to  have  all  of  its  output  inspected. 
Let  us  not  shove  onto  the  r>ftnMim«ir  the 
necessity  to  search  oat  the  shipping  eon- 
tainm^  to  know  from  day  to  day  what 
part  of  a  shipment  is  inspected.  And  let 
us  not  put  the  aeal  of  the  United  States 
Government  approval  on  products  com- 
ing from  plants  where  poultry  workers 
work  part  of  the  time  on  certified  whole- 
some products  and  part  of  the  time  on 
uninspected  products  which  could  per- 
hi4is  infect  them  with  the  Und  of  iU- 
nesaes  we  are  ttying  to  stamp  out  muler 
the  new  law. 

If  we  are  foiof  t«  hare  a  wbolenme 
poultry  products  law  in  opecatioQ,  with 


the  Federal  Government  paying  the  cost 
of  Inspection,  let  us  make  sure  all  of  the 
poultry  from  an  inspected  plant— and  I 
mean  an  of  it— is  wholesome  and  safe 
under  the  terms  of  that  law;  that  Is,  that 
none  of  it  is  half  safe. 
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I  hope  the  mioponaits  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  law  will  have  the 
patience  to  wait  with  the  rest  of  us  to 
see  how  the  law  actually  operates  be- 
ginning May  1  before  seeking  premature 
changes  or  ixecipttating  the  kind  of 
battle  which  might  delay  further  the 
time  when  the  marginal  plants  might  be 
able  to  qualify  and  can  be  brought  in 
under  the  program. 

Our  first  obligation  has  to  be  to  the 
consumer.  Next,  our  obligation  should 
be  to  those  plants  which  have  brought 
their  operations  into  compliance— or  will 
very  Portly — including  firms  which  over 
the  years  have  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  help  build  the  prestige  oS  the 
United  States  seal  of  t^proval  on  poul- 
try. Inspection  service  during  the  pe- 
riod between  May  1.  1958.  and  January 
1,  1959,  will  be  a  valuable  asset  for  those 
firms  which  comply.  All  firms  which 
wish  to  benefit  from  this  opportimity 
should  certainly  be  willing  to  do  what 
is  required  imder  the  reasonable  provi- 
sions of  the  new  law. 


A  ORANIHOSB  FCMtEIGN  AID  SALES 
PITCH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
I«miis1ana  [Mr.  PsssatAsl  is  reoognised 
for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold 
here  in  my  hand  a  etniy  of  the  printed 
program  for  a  most  unusual  fm^ctiea  to 
be  held  in  Washingtoo  on  February  3i. 
This  progrun  Is  titled  'TIattonal  Confer- 
ence on  the  Foreign  Aspects  of  United 
States  Nattooal  Security.**  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  however,  has  aocorately 
labeled  the  affair  for  what  it  aetnaOy 
is — a  grandiose  foreign  aid  sales  pitch. 
I  quote  from  an  AP  report  as  published 
by  the  Wasfatngtaa  Post  and  Times 
Herald  for  Thnraday.  Friamary  6: 

Pi<MAdflat  1BBW>howw  win  make  a  spaMih 
Febnisry  aS  la  taSuOt  of  the  adnUnUtra- 
ttoa%  propoBBd  •«  taUlkn  loralga-ald  |nro- 
gnon.  H«  wUl  wMreM  tb*  oaaieludli«  aw- 
slom  of  a  forrtgn-rtd  ocmtaMoo*  tMc«  to 
be  attended  by  repraMatatlves  of  about  aOO 
organizations. 

Iliis  program  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
which  will  oonstttute  pertaaps  tbe  largest 
and  most  disttnguished  staigle  lobhying 
effort  ever  undertaken  ta  an  attempt  to 
sell  the  American  people  and  tbe  Gon- 
gress  on  any  matter  at  ail.  will  mark  tbe 
grand  opening  of  Mr.  Bsflahower's  all- 
ont  move  to  whip  up  support  for  his 
iKhniniitratton't  vast  and.  in  many  in- 
stanceSk  wasteful  and  basically  ineffec- 
tive forelKB  spending  poUey. 

The  list  of  wpeatecrs  for  this  mammoth 
lobbflnc  Job  li  a  oaoit  impresrtre  one, 
but  certainly  an  amairtng  one.  With  tbe 
head  of  the  MoUon  Pletate  Assodatlan 
of  America^  Mr.  Srie  Johneton.  as  tbe 
pvogEsm  chM.  the  forelgiKald  taMgy  te 

leatnrlng  not  only  Prerident 

but  former  President  Truman; 
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Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  but  former 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson;  not  only  Vice 
President  Nixon,  but  former  presidential 
candidate  Adlai  Stevenson — all  on  the 
same  day's  printed  program,  of  which  I 
hold  a  copy  in  my  hand. 

Three  distinguished  clergymen,  Prot-> 
estant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish — the  Rev- 
erend Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  Bishop  Fulton 
J.  Sheen,  and  Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adams — 
have  also  been  brought  into  the  sales 
campaign.  So  have  numerous  other  top 
officials  tn  the  Qovemment,  including 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  manager  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  development  loan 
fund,  as  well  as  others.  And  there  will 
be  hundreds,  possibly  many  himdreds, 
of  representatives  of  some  300  organiza- 
tions from  all  parts  of  ovir  Nation,  whip- 
ping up  more  support  for  foreign  aid. 
although  doubtless  a  great  majority  of 
them  are  without  basic  facts  as  to  what 
the  program  has  accomplished  or  is 
likely  to  accomplish. 

This  will  indeed  be  a  lobbying  lineup 
of  such  proportions  that  I  have  never 
before  encountered  dinring  my  11  years 
In  the  Congress.  Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  involved  are  great  and  good 
and  patriotic  Americans — but  going  all 
the  way  now  in  a  cleverly  conceived  at- 
tempt to  sell  the  peoplg  and  the  Congress 
another  bill  of  goods  for  foreign  aid. 

While  I  surely  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  piu-pose  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  who  will  be  participating  in  this 
foreign-aid  promotion,  the  very  fact  that 
such  a  pressure  meeting  is  being  ar- 
ranged at  all  raises  some  relevant  ques- 
tions: Do  these  people  consider  the  for- 
eign-aid program  of  such  dubious  value 
as  to  require  this  sort  of  xmheard-of  su- 
persalesmanship  in  order  to  keep  It  alive? 
Do  they  regard  the  American  people  as 
so  ignorant  as  to  have  been  unable  to 
determine  basic  facts  about  the  program 
through  a  period  of  10  years?  Is  the 
Intelligence  or  the  judgment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  believed  so  doubtful  that 
this  distinguished  group  must  convei^e 
on  Washington  with  this  great  lobbying 
effort  In  order  to  set  us  straight? 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  foreign-aid  promotion  may 
most  likely  be  a  public  disservice,  and  not 
a  service— no  matter  the  probable  worthy 
motives  and  intent  of  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants. For.  among  other  doubts,  I 
respectfully  wonder  just  how  well  in- 
formed some  of  these  people  really  are 
concerning  the  hard  facts  of  foreign  aid, 
and  not  merely  with  the  hopes  and  Ideals 
and  broad  generalities  of  the  program. 

Will  these  foreign-aid  lobbyists,  in 
good  conscience,  try  to  convince  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  that 
the  program  is  assuring  our  safety 
through  strength?  Will  they  contend. 
8erioi;3ly,  that  the  program  is  accom- 
plishing a  significant  role  in  building  a 
genuine  peace?  Will  they  claim,  with 
foundation  of  fact,  that  foreign  aid  has 
baen  a  major  instrument  in  moving 
American  and  free  world  policy  for- 
irwrd — if,  in  tnHh,  it  has  really  moved 
rard  at  allf 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  file  public 
Interest  could  be  better  served  if  these 
super  salesmen  for  foreign  aii  were  to 
concentrate  on  learning  more  (tf  the  real 
facts  of  the  program — as  many  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  especially  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  handling  the  money 
bill  for  foreign  aid,  including  myself, 
have  earnestly  endeavored  to  do — and 
would  then  take  that  information  to  the 
people.  If  such  a  course  were  followed, 
this  Nation's  foreign  spending  program 
would  assuredly  be  gradually  but  con- 
sistently reduced.  And  America  would 
be  the  better,  the  stronger,  b^ause  of 
such  a  c(mdition  coming  about. 

But.  imfortunately,  there  has  probably 
never  been  devised  in  our  Nation  a  more 
actively  fimctioning  propagatida  ma- 
chine than  the  one  which  is  oiierated  by 
the  advocates  of  free-spendii^  foreign 
aid,  with  powerful  pressiu'e  groups  push- 
ing the  program,  seeking  spenc^ng  far  in 
excess  of  the  needs  justifiabje  by  the 
facts.  Large  numbers  of  our  hithest  paid 
bureaucrats  and  their  subord^tes  are 
working  without  letup  to  conlvince  the 
American  people  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  foreign-aid  program 
is  indispensable,  and  that  eper  more 
funds  are  required  to  support  it.  Fur- 
ther, representatives  of  nvunerolis  foreign 
nations  are  exerting  extreme  'efforts  to 
influence  larger  contributions  for  their 
particular  countries.  And,  disappointing 
as  it  certainly  is,  many  of  our  Nation's 
big  business  firms — ^mani|facturers. 
bankers,  shippers,  brokers,  an4  others — 
with  profitable  contracts  thi^ugb  the 
program,  are  strong  advocate*  of  ever- 
lasting, bigger  spending  foreign  aid. 

A  favorite  foreign-aid  gambit  during 
the  past  several  years  has  beeli  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  and!  commis- 
sions. There  were,  for  exai^ple.  the 
Gray  Commission.  Eric  Johnstbn's  com- 
mittee. Nelson  Rockefeller's  0-oup.  the 
Fairless  Commission,  and  others  In- 
stiucted  to  report  on  foreign  i  lid. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  t  lese  com- 
missions are  taken  in  hand 
camp  by  the  bureaucrats.  It 
to  about  this:  These  businessmen  are 
brainwashed  and  sent  around  the  world. 
When  they  get  to  the  foreign  countries, 
they  are  assailed  by  oiir  othef  biu^au- 
crats  abroad,  who  are  getting  automo- 
biles, homes,  servants,  and  all  manner 
of  luxufles,  such  as  the  vast  nsijorlty  of 
them,  if  actually  any  of  themTpever  en- 
joyed before.  Some  of  thes«  bureau- 
crats are  Socialists  and  somd  of  them 
ere  worse.  They  have  a  commpn  talent, 
though,  and  that  is  being  able  to  hood- 
wink so-called  Investigating  committees 
before,  diuing,  and  after  these  much- 
heralded  tours. 

With  this  big  forelgn-ald 
falling  here  on  February  25, 
that  not  only  the  visiting  ori 
reiiresentatives  should  be  caut 
the  American  people  as  a  whol^,  but  also 
Members  of  the  Congress.  TaXt,  such 
as  the  foreign-aid  lobby  has  been  dis- 
pensing, and  is  now  about  to]  increase, 
concerning  dedication  to  commjon  ideals, 
free-world  unity,  and  similar '  remarks, 
is  pleasing  to  hear;  but  it  is  notjso  potent 
as  facts.  I 

There  are  87  nations  In  the  world; 
and  so  great  has  been  the  propaganda 
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and  pressure,  now  being  stepped  up  far 
beyond  even  past  proportioi^,  for  a  more 
widespread,  complex  and  cqnf using  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  now  in  the  pro- 
gram, past  and  present,  iunds  for  70 
members  of  the  world  of  nations.  Ex- 
pressed another  way,  with  the  United 
States  as  the  donor,  only  16  nations  in 
all  the  world  are  not  recelTlng.  or  have 
not  received,  some  type  of  4id  imder  the 
program.  And  the  total  of  aid  which 
the  United  States  has  given  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  is  $67 1  billion— give 
or  take  a  few  billion,  ascdrding  to  the 
statistics  used.  < 

Remember,  this  program jis  built  from 
the  bottom  up.  not  from  the  top  down. 
Under  the  mode  of  operation,  the  ma- 
jority of  t^e  nations  receiving  this  aid 
will  have  military  groups  plugging  for 
more  funds.  And,  in  the  same  nations, 
there  are  civilian  groups  handling  the 
economic  and  technical  a|d  programs, 
and  they  are  also  constantly  beating  the 
dnuns  for  increase  for  tl^e  particular 
nation  in  which  they  are  stationed.  The 
heads  of  these  missions,  both  military 
and  civilian,  have  created  tittle  empires 
of  their  own.  thousands  o^  miles  from 
home.  If  they  can  in  any  manner  avoid 
it.  they  have  no  Intention  0f  losing  this 
fancy  living  and  prestige,    i 

Furthermore,  and  the  ^acts  are  of 
record,  vast  sums  of  this  money  have 
been  going  to  Communist  (ovemments. 
to  dictatorships,  and  to  oth^r  nations  we 
cannot  rely  upon  as  friends.  And  even 
among  the  friendly  nation^  which  have 
been  given  huge  amounts  pf  American 
taxpayers'  aid.  the  actual  lvalue  of  the 
program  in  the  defense  of  Ifhis  Nation — 
which  after  all  is  the  major  function  of 
our  Oovemment — is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  most  for  It.  j 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  [the  program 
were  accomplishing  the  goa|s  and  fulfill- 
ing the  purposes  its  proponents  claim 
for  it,  I  still  could  not  giviB  vaUdity  to 
the  current  requests  and  (ilaims.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  himself  less  Ithan  a  year 
ago  was  conceding  that  this  year's  and 
future  annual  expendltiu-es,  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  should  be  fsmaller  than 
in  previous  years.  I  should  ilike  to  quote 
here  from  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Dulles 
to  that  effect,  when  he  appeared  before 
oiu:  Foreign  Of>eratlons  Appropriations 
Subc(»nmittee. 

I  commented:  j 

The  policy  is  well  established.    There  have 
been  many  years'  experience  With  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  large  annual  expenditures  are 
In    the    past.      Would   you   ag^ee    that    this . 
statement  1b  correct? 


Secretary  Dulles  replied: 

Tes;  I  think  that  Is  correct.  { X  do  not  have 
the  figures  In  front  of  me,  but  1  think  that  Is 
the  trend  of  the  flgtires.  | 

Also.  I  wish  to  present  excerpts  from 
an  exchange  in  the  same  pefiod  of  hear- 
ings, during  last  April.  Matr,  June,  and 
July,  with  Mr.  Hollister,  then  the  ICA 
Administrator,  to  the  effect  that  more 
funds  than  needed  were  appropriated 
the  previous  year,  and  thai  no  damage 
whatsoever  resiilted  to  the  ph>gram  from 
the  reduction  in  the  appropriation. 
Nevertheless,  I  might  note  ttiat  the  same 
sort  of  hue  and  cry  had  been  sounded 
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then  as  was  heard  last  year  and  b  now 
,  being  renewed,  but  even  more  Tlgoroualy 
than  before. 

Here  are  the  ezoerptc: 

Mr.  PAssMAif .  will  ycrn  agree  with  me  that 
we  actually  approptrated  too  much  money 
tot  theee  agencies  last  yearf 

Mr.  HouAna.  More  thaa  they  wet«  aMe 
to  obligate. 

Mr.  PsasHair.  More  tlum  yo«  mm*  aMe  to 
obligate? 

Mr.  HoLUsna.  Tea.  sir. 

Mr.  Piaaifiiir.  Is  the  i«oord  dear  that  we 
did  not  damage  the  program  by  reducing  the 
approprlatlcm  last  year? 

Mr.  Bcnusna.  The  reeord  ^Maka  for  Itaelf. 

Mr.  Passman.  I  shall  accept  that  as  aa 
aArmatlve  answer. 

Yet,  on  Tuesday.  February  25.  12  days 
from  today,  the  first-team  foreign-aid 
lobby  swings  into  full  action  here  in 
Washington  with  Mr.  Dulles  as  the  open- 
ing speaker.  Will  he  then  repudiate  his 
testimony  of  less  than  a  year  ago? 

The  assertions  of  these  lobbyists,  or 
others,  notwithstanding,  I  urgently  sug- 
gest that — with  the  peace  and  security  of 
tills  Nation  as  the  matter  for  prime  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  every  person  in  pub- 
lic life,  both  in  and  out  of  government — 
the  facts  as  they  are,  with  the  needs  of 
the  program,  and  not  bureaucratic 
wishes,  should  continue  to  serre  as  the 
guide  for  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion's citiaens. 

Unfortunately — and  no  amount  of 
Idealistic  lobbying  or  political  coverup  or 
seeking  for  advantage  can  prove  it  dif- 
ferently— our  foreign-aid  program  has 
to  a  large  extent  degenerated  into  a  mis- 
erable mess  in  which,  for  example,  the 
United  States  is  paying  glorified  black- 
mail to  mifriendly  regimes  in  many 
countries,  to  deter  them  from  running  off 
to  Russia  for  help.  But  in  most  in- 
stances Russian  help  is  limited  to  prom- 
ises. It  has  not  been  successfully  re- 
futed what  Russia's  Lenin  taught,  loosely 
translated,  "Give  the  United  States  suffl- 
cient  time  and  it  will  spend  itself  into 
bankruptcy." 

Furthermore,  we  keep  on  giving  great 
sums  of  United  States  taxpayers'  money 
to  governments  already  in  the  Commu- 
nist orbit— wishfully  hoping  that  some- 
day they  will  somehow  free  themselves 
from  the  clutches  of  the  dictators  in  the 
Kremlin.  And  to  practically  ail  of  tiie 
governments,  friendly  and  unfriendly, 
huge  simis  of  the  foreign  aid  money  from 
free-enterprise  America  are  given,  ar>f} 
accepted  and  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
socializing  their  industry  and  commerce 
and  agriculture. 

During  an  inspection  of  foreign  aid 
program  operations  last  year  I  observed 
on  the  spot  In  many  nations  the  evi- 
dences and  results  of  wasteful  spending, 
lack  of  cooperation  and  coordination, 
and  actually  fotmd  many  of  the  peop!e 
In  charge  with  scant  knowledge  of  the 
real  purposes  of  their  missions. 

I  studied  the  program  in  France  and 
Italy,  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  Leba- 
non and  Pakistan,  in  Thailand,  and  in 
other  nations. 

In  TiiaUand.  a  200-mile  asphalt  road 
was  undertaken  as  a  $•  J  million  demon- 
stration of  United  States  efficiency  in 
peaceful  pursuits.    After  2^  years,  the 
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pwt  has  ikyrocketed  to  $lt  milUoQ  for 
the  first  100  miles. 

About  $3  bUUoB  of  our  money  lias  been 
nsed  by  the  recipients  to  reduce  their 
national  debts— while  our  own  debt 
^Jirab  up  to  disastrous  proportions.  In 
fact,  so  great  has  been  our  spending  that 
our  own  pablic  debt  now  exceeds  the  con- 
solidated pubUc  debts  of  all  other  na- 
tions of  tlM  world  by  $«8  billi<m. 

I  wish  to  quote  here  from  a  statement 
of  the  former  Peruvian  Ambasador  to 
Washington.  Pedro  Beltran.  for  some 
years  owner  of  La  Prensa,  a  great  news- 
paper In  his  country,  who  said: 

If  a  nation  relies  on  handouts  to  live,  its 
future  Is  doomed.  As  time  goes  on.  tt  finds 
It  harder  and  harder  to  get  on  its  feet  and 
forge  Its  own  future.  It  ends  by  making  no 
•Sort  to  develop  its  own  reeourcea  or  be 
■elf -supporting.  As  kmg  as  such  a  state  of 
affairs  prevaUs.  such  a  country  will  never 
OO0M  of  age.  but  wlU  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  others  without  proapecta  for  the 
future. 

It  should  be  reallaed  that  private  capital 
can  aehlere  what  no  pubUc  treasury  can  do. 
When  oonfldenoe  has  been  estabUahed.  the 
amount  of  private  capital  that  may  flow 
Into  a  country  Is  practically  unlimited. 
Private  Investors  wiU  compete  with  one  an- 
other and  seek  out  the  opportunities.  But 
government  money  cannot  do  this,  since  risk 
venture  Is  beyond  Its  province.  Private  capi- 
tal will  flow  If  the  Investor  feels  that  he  can 
operate  In  a  frae  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  returned  from  my  5- 
week  around-the-world  investigatkxis 
last  year  more  firmly  convinced  than  I 
had  ever  been  tliat  we  must  put  some 
sense  Into  the  foreign-aid  program,  by 
tapering  off  the  present  rate  of  spending 
and  halting  further  poorly  founded  com- 
mitments. I  was  Utcrally  sickened  by 
much  of  what  I  saw  for  myself,  and 
learned  otherwise. 

I  visited  one  nation  where  the  strong 
man  of  the  country,  wliich  we  are  sub- 
stantially subsklizing,  is  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  full-fledged  partner  in  an  illegal 
opium  operation.  This  same  strong  man 
owns  some  30  different  businesses,  and 
practically  everything  purchased  for  his 
government,  military,  and  other  pur- 
diases.  must  be  requisitioned  tturough 
one  of  liis  companies. 

Has  there  been  successful  refutation 
that  Lebanon,  with  a  relative^  healthy 
economy,  is  l>eing  subsidized  with  United 
States  aid  merely  to  guard  against  of- 
fense being  taken  by  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment because  of  aid  being  given  to 
some  of  the  ottua*  countries  in  the  area? 

Or  that  Oman— <»>  ICmcat-^efaaed  a 
United  States  offer  of  $2  minion  in  aid 
because  this  was  not  as  much  as  had  been 
given  to  another  country  in  the  vicinity? 

Or,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  the  reports  of 
other  giveaways  such  as  these  been  suc- 
cessfully x«futed: 

fihlirtoads  of  foreign-aid  farm  tractors 
and  other  macfatoery  rusting  and  falling 
apart  on  the  docks  In  certain  Middle 
Eastern  countries? 

The  providing  of  public  baths  for 
camel  drivers? 

R«e  airplane  transportation  for 
tfaoosaadi  of  Arabs  to  visit  Mecca,  their 
religtoas  rtirinef 

Five  million  dollars  in  subsidies  for 
wealthy  Iranians  to  complete  college? 


A  supply  depot  in  Laos,  with  a  total 
populstian  of  about  a  mUHon  and  a  half, 
eraramed  with  drags  and  otbo-  expensive 
medHcal  material  ta  suScient  quantities 
to  care  for  mu<ai  of  the  whole  of  South, 
east  Asia? 

And,  lest  I  forget,  dress  suits  for  Gps- 
dan  undertakers? 

These  are,  of  comve.  a  few  of  the  ex- 
treme examples  reported.  But  they  are 
examples  of  a  type  which  are  not  Mkely 
to  be  m^itioned  by  the  forelgn-ald  lob- 
byists here  on  February  25— or.  for  that 
matter,  at  other  times,  either. 

Nor  are  these  reports,  of  which  I  do 
not  know  of  successful  refutation: 

Tbe  sending  of  "Satchmo"  Armstrong 
and  "Dizsy"  Gillespie  and  their  bands 
as  ambassadors  of  American  eultoiv  to 
foreign  lands,  at  thousands  of  doBan 
we^dy  in  costs. 

The  giving  of  Afgtwmistan.  where  the 
P<H>ulace  rides  camels  and  tiie  main 
requisite  is  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
read  and  write,  of  $14.5  minion  to  start 
5  airports  and  provide  tiectironic 
equipment  for  another. 

The  granting  to  India  to  1954  of  $1.5 
milBtm  <A  pr^abricated  steel  to  erect 
grain  silos  and  warehouses,  with  most  of 
the  material  rittlng  unused  last  fall.  And 
then,  2  years  later,  approving  an  addl- 
tiwial  $4  million  for  several  hundred 
m(Mie  warehouses,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  nothing  had  been  done  about 
using  the  materials  already  sent. 

Can  these  statemeats  be  successfully 
refuted? 

■nils  policy  of  govemment-to-govem- 
m«it  handouts  Is  losbig  friends  for  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  tranen- 
dous  growth  over  the  last  few  years  to 
geographical  area  and  number  of 
Cfmmunist  coimtiles.  millions  of  square 
miles  added  to  their  territory,  witli  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  peopte.  "nicre  has 
abo  been  a  similar  growth  over  the  same 
period  of  the  ntunber  of  so-called  un- 
committed or  neutral  countries. 

How  can  we  make  friends  by  such 
measures  as  we  have  been  foUowlngr 
Ibdia  gets  mad  because  we  give  grants 
to  Pakistan.  Paldstan  gets  mad  because 
we  give  grants  to  India.  Others  get  mad 
because  we  give  grants  to  dttier  one  or 
both  of  tbem.  Btill  others  get  mad  be- 
cause we  do  not  give  ttiem  big  enough 
grants.  Pakistan  and  Iraq  were  mad 
because  we  offered  Egypt  the  Aswan 
Dam,  which  never  should  have  been  of- 
fered to  tlie  first  place.  Others  quite 
frankly  prefer  the  fitovlet  or  Chtoese 
Oommunist  loans  to  our  gifts.  They  are 
opposed  to  us;  they  vote  against  us  to 
the  United  Nations,  ^(iiUe  nationallztag 
everjrthing  In  their  coimtries  and  creat- 
ing socialistic  states. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  these  and 
countless  other  examples  of  record — of 
poor  judgment  and  waste  and  toefH- 
ciency  on  the  part  of  administrators  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  and  possible 
trickery  and  bribery  and  fraud  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  recipients,  have  the 
constructive  features  of  foreign  aid  been 
worth  the  staggering  cost  to  this  Nation 
of  more  than  $87  biHion  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n?  Has  the  program  served 
significantly  to  strengthen  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Uie 
free  world? 


I 
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To  the  open-minded  person  who  will 
read  the  RaootD  well,  the  answers  are: 
They  have  not  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
United  States  has  permitted  this  com- 
plex, confusing,  worldwide  spending  pro- 
gram to  get  completely  out  from  under 
control? 

Russian  Communist  world  influence 
has  spread  and  strengthened,  while 
American  prestige  throughout  the  world 
has  weakened — and  we.  not  the  Com- 
munists, have  been  the  practitioners  of 
the  prolific  and  terrific  worldwide  spend- 
ing. 

No  matter  that  the  program  has 
proved  to  be  the  moet  expensive  folly  in 
which  this  country  has  ever  engaged, 
the  foreign-aid  lobbyists  boldly  continue 
to  seek  more  American  dollars  as  the 
cure  for  the  ills — notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  the  facts  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  been  putting  foreign  aid  to 
the  test — with  more  than  $67  billion 
spent  in  70  of  the  other  86  nations  of 
the  world,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n — and  it  has  woefully  fallen  short  of 
securing  the  desired  results.  But  it  has 
not  failed  to  entangle  this  Nation  with 
many  questionable  commitments  In  70 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  appropri- 
ating too  much,  and  not  too  little,  for 
the  program,  year  after  year. 

The  distinguished  foreign-aid  lobbyists 
will  claim  differently  here  on  February 
25.  But  their  saying  otherwise  will  not 
make  it  so.  The  facts  are,  after  all,  more 
potent  than  even  their  tremendous  sales 
campaign— irrespective  of  how  Illustri- 
ous the  Identities  of  the  public  lobbyists, 
and  no  matter  how  much  White  House 
or  ICA  staff  and  funds  and  office  space 
and  stamps  and  stationery  and  tele- 
phone calls  and  telegrams  and  other 
expense  items,  paid  for  by  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer,  may  be  employed  to 
promote  the  effort.  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  scheme  they  may  dream  up  for 
spending  more  and  more  of  the  people's 
money  will  have  any  more  merit  than 
those  of  the  pest. 

Doubtless  we  will  continue  to  have  a 
foreign-aid  program  for  many  years. 
But  it  should  be  a  more  sensible  for- 
eign-aid program,  and  certainly  not  one 
costing  billions  of  dollars  for  question- 
able friends  aroimd  the  globe. 


ARSENALS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogess]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  asked  for  this  time  In  order  to 
talk  about  arsenals  all  over  the  United 
States  and  the  Watertown  Arsenal  in 
particular.  But  before  I  begin  those  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes and  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr.  William  F.  Sullivan  of  the 
Northern  Textile  Association,  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  have  this  carried 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  under  a  sep- 
arate heading.  The  great  velveteen  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  should  be 
saved,  Mr.  Speaker. 


As  the  Speaker  may  remember,  a  year 
ago  we  thought  we  had  saved  feiy  volim- 
tary  Japanese  agreement  the  velveteen 
industry  and  certain  other  cottoa  indus- 
tries from  too  much  Japanese  competi- 
tion. But  the  Japanese  have  not,  we 
find,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau 
figures,  Uved  up  to  their  agreentent,  and 
In  Lowell.  Mass..  if  relief  is  not  given  by 
the  Japanese  and  by  the  United  States, 
our  great  Merrimack  miUs  will  close  their 
doors.  It  is  the  oldest  large  cotton  tex- 
tile manufacturing  plant  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  a  great  histor|r  of  ac- 
complishment with  wonderful  workers. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  too  awful  to  think 
of  if  this  administration  and  ^erybody 
in  the  Congress  does  not  put  his  or  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  save  that  great 
textile  industry.  The  Japanese  should 
be  told  that  they  must  do  their  part  in 
helping  us  or  they  will  not  ftire  well. 
That  is  not  a  threat,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  is 
just  trying  to  show  the  Japanese  that 
they  had  much  better  help  us  if  they  ex- 
pect help  from  us.  I  feel  sure  <they  will 
see  the  Justice  in  that.  We  tuf^e  a  right 
to  keep  our  Industries  in  operation. 

We  must  not  allow  any  othef  coimtry 
to  trample  on  our  industry.  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Sullivan's  unit,  witn  figures 
from  the  Censiis  Bureau,  is  as  fallows : 

Febbuast  11,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,     | 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dka>  Skcretabt  Weeks:  At  otr  meeting 
last  week  I  stated  that  the  Japanese  had  vio- 
lated the  velveteen  quota.  Mr.  Keams  indi- 
cated that  his  Information  wtfi  to  the 
contrary. 

VELVETEENS 

The  Japanese  velveteen  quota  iras  set  at 
2.5  million  yards  of  exports.  Bet<reen  Jan- 
uary 1  and  November  30,  1957,  th(  Japanese 
actuaUy  landed  In  this  country  3,209,903 
square  yards. 

Even  if  we  deduct  the  4,765  yarfas  of  Jap- 
anese velveteens  landed  in  Januaty  1957  on 
the  theory  that  this  yardage  was  exported  in 
December  1956,  we  find  tliat  the  Japanese 
must  have  exported  to  this  country  in  ex- 
cess of  3.2  million  yards  In  11  iaonths  of 
1967.  When  the  December  1957  ig^xires  are 
available  we  will  know  the  full '  extent  of 
this  violation.  Some  of  the  3.2  million  yards 
landed  In  this  country  were  warehoused,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Japanese  withdrew 
during  the  cotirse  of  the  year  velveteens 
which  had  already  been  put  in  the  ware- 
houses. The  net  result  was  thai  3,030,137 
sqxiare  yards  were  actually  put  on  the  Amer- 
ican market  during  1957.  This  ii^ormation 
has  been  suppUed  to  us  by  the  piireau  of 
the  Censtis,  Report  No.  FT5019.  I  enclose  a 
more  detailed  breakdown  of  thej  velveteen 
Imports  from  Japan  and  from  Italy. 

Tou  will  recall  that  the  Japane^  also  vio- 
lated their  velveteen  commltmenit  In  1956, 
having  brought  In  more  than  1  million  yards 
in  excess  of  their  S-mllllon-yard  q^ota. 

HAMOKKSCRIErS 

Our  information  also  Indicates  >  violation 
of  the  handkerchief  quota  by  tho  Japanese. 

The  quota  was  1,200,000  dozen.  Imports 
tor  consumption  througb  November  1967 
amotmted  to  1,529,343  dozen. 

We  do  not  have  the  breakdown,  on  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

eiKOHAMa 

There  Is  also  a  posslbUlty  of  a  violation  of 
the  36  mllUon  square  yard  quota  of  ging- 
hams; 39333.154  square  yards  o^  Japanese 


gtnghairta  and  related  fabrics  <  (commodity 
No.  8062)  were  imported  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1867.  T 

Vtom.  the  Biireau  of  Census  i  data  we  are 
not  able  to  separate  ginghams 'from  related 
falvlcs.  Therefore,  we  are  unaible  to  prove, 
on  the  basis  of  present  lnfor|nation,  that 
there  is  a  violation,  as  we  can  ta  the  case  of 
velveteens  where  accurate  Information  Is 
available.  ' 

If  we  were  to  deduct  from  Ifie  1957  Jap- 
anese velveteen  quota  the  amounts  by  which 
the  Japanese  exceeded  their  1^56  and  1967 
commitments,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to 
bring  in  any  velveteens  during  1968.  As  you 
know,  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Lowell,  the  largest  maker  of  Velveteens,  Is 
shut  down.  | 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  personal 
attention  In  connection  with  this  matter, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  discussions 
which  I  understand  are  being  crurrently  held 
with  the  Japanese  on  cotton  gbods  Imports. 
Sincerely.  F 

WnxiAM  ]f .  SmxiVAM. 

United  States  imports  of  veldeteen«  from 
Japan,  November  1957 

[Square  yards] 


1967— November 

January-November. . 


Landed 
and  not 

ware- 
honsed 

(ooLl) 


H7eo 

2,622,076 


W.tl38 

1687,826 


1957— November... 

January-November. 


Total  plae^ 

on  market 

(ools.  1  and  I) 


73. 
3.030, 


i;5 
13  7 


xsTDfATx  or  Mnmixnf  qvantitt  d 


10fi«— Oct.  31 

Nov.  ao 

Dec.  31 

1957-Jan.31 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  30 

May  31 

June  30 

July  31 

Aug.  31 

8ept.  30 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  30 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  V.  i 
Commerce,  Northern  Textile  Asaociati>n 


United  States  imports  of  velveteens  from 
Italy.  November  19 f  7 

(Square  yards] 


1967 — November 

January-November. 


Landed 
and  not 

ware- 
housed 

(coLl) 


42.100 
684,897 


1967— November 

January-Novembo'. 


Total  plaoM 

on  market 

(cols.  1  and  3) 


66,08 
S66,a3 


Source:  Borean  of  the  Census,  U.  (J.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Northern  TextUo  Asdociali^n,  Jan.  27, 1058. 


Landed 
and 
ware- 
housed 
(col.  2) 


With- 
drawn 
from 
ware- 
hooM 
(ooLS) 


88.357 
608,061 


Total  landed 
(cola,  land  2) 


184.707 
S,a0»,903 


WAXEaOITSBS 

Sruar* 
vurdt 

1,  IDS,  419 

799,064 

244,564 

196,880 

.      190.319 

165, 147 

lan,  890 

^  146. 335 

166, 637 

197,954 

282, 493 

.  269, 463 

865. 088 

427.279 


Department  of 
,  Jan.  37, 1968. 


Landed 
and 
ware- 
housed 
(001.2) 


7,836 
332,061 


with- 
drawn 
from 
ware- 
boom 
(ool.  3) 


23.988 
270,366 


Total  landed 
(cola,  land  2) 


49,936 
1,017,868 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  the  '8th  of 
February  I  attended,  aa  did  the  gentle- 
man from  Maesa^iuets  [Mr.  OIVxill] 
who  representc  the  adjoining  district  to 
mine,  a  very  fine  dinner  given  by  Arsenal 
Post  No.  5  of  the  Federal  Employees  Vet- 
erans Association  at  Watertown.  The 
Speaker  may  remember  that  about  a 
year  ago  the  Watertown  Arsenal  was 
saved  and  given  work.  The  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  [Mr.  Maktih]  and 
the  majority  floor  leader  [Mr.  McCob- 
MACK]  and  the  entire  Massachusetts  del- 
egation Join  me  in  hoping  to  save  work 
for  our  great  arsenal.  I  have  here  a 
speech  given  at  that  dinner  on  last  Sat- 
urday by  Colonel  Hurst.  That  great 
Watertown  Arsenal  is  135  years  old:  the 
oldest  arsenal,  I  understand,  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

As  you  all  remember,  the  great  Jupiter 
missile,  called  the  Explorer,  which 
is  today  winging  its  way  all  over  the 
world,  is  proof  of  what  this  great  ord- 
nance plant  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  under 
General  Medaris  has  accomplished. 
The  Watertown  Arsenal  and  other  arse- 
nals have  made  magnificent  contribu- 
tions toward  the  building  of  that  very 
fine  missile. 

Colonel  Hurst  said: 
Talk  bt  Col.  R.  U.  Htntsr,  OomnAirDEB  or 
Watehtown  Aesenal,  at  a  Dutnek  Mkct- 
n«o  or  Wateetown  Aesenal  Post  No.  6. 
PEVA,  ow  Pebbuabt  8.  1958 
As  many  of  you  know.  I  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Army  BaUisUc  MlssUe 
Agency  at  Huntsville,  Ala.    Certain  contacts 
which  I  had  during  this  visit  have  prompted 
a  desire  to  conunent  briefly  this  evening  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  a  topic  of  discus- 
Blon  with  members  of  my  staff  on  frequent 
ecoaslons  and  with  a  greater  portion  of  the 
arsenal  work  force  on  more  limited  occa- 
sions. 

Tou  have  read  much  In  the  press  about 
the  team  of  German  scientists  at  ABMA. 
I  have  seen  them  In  action.  They  are  an 
extremely  capable,  sincere,  hard-working 
group  whose  accomplishments  under  the 
technical  direction  of  Dr.  von  Braun  and 
under  the  general  guidance  and  supervision 
of  an  outstanding  ordnance  officer,  MaJ.  Gen. 
J.  B.  Medaris,  are  well  known  to  you.  This 
team  has  demonstrated  a  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose, a  level  of  competence,  and  a  persist- 
ence which  have  paid  off  In  an  outstanding 
achievement — ^the  launching  of  our  first  sat- 
elUte. 

We  at  Watertown  Arsenal  also  have  a 
team — not  so  highly  specialized  as  the 
ABMA  team,  but  possessing  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  competence,  of  sincerity,  of  purpose, 
of  persistence,  and  of  determination.  This 
team  Is  comprised  of  some  2.000  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  craftsmen,  and  ad- 
nolnistrative  personnel  included  in  ovu-  work 
force.  We  have  at  Watertown  Arsenal  a 
fully  Integrated  capabiUty,  embracing  the 
fields  of  basic  and  applied  research;  design 
and  development  engineering;  product, 
maintenance,  and  process  engineering;  and 
aanufacturing.  This  is  not  a  newborn  ca- 
pability, but  one  based  on  fdmost  a  century 
and  a  half  of  steady  development,  imd  one 
which  reflects  the  individual  capabUlUes  of 
dedicated  employees  with  2,  3.  and  4  decades 
of  contribution  to  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

In  the  ordnance  materials  research  oOee 
and  the  Watertown  Arsenal  Uboratorlss  we 
have  almost  860  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  whose  work  in  materials  and  re- 
nted research  is  of  the  highest  quaUty  and 
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•njoya  natkmal  and  Intsmatfamal  reeognl- 
turn.  Thm*  laboratories  ennptfe  favorably 
with  thow  of  any  of  our  larger  oorporstions. 
In  the  engineering  field  we  have  indlvkl- 
uato  with  years  and  years  of  experlenoe  In 
designing  and  devekJ^tlng  those  munltlona 
vital  to  our  defense,  and  In  setting  them  up 
for  limited  productkm  in  the  arsenal  or  for 
▼oltune  production  In  the  plants  at  oitf  great 
Industrial  enterprlsea. 

Zn  Bodman  Laboratory  we  have  engineers, 
technicians,  and  craftsmen  constantly  es- 
plorlng  techniques  of  manufacturing  so  that 
we  can  have  the  moat  advanced  metho<ls 
available,  not  only  for  our  own  purposes,  but 
for  the  use  of  industry  as  weU.  For  eEample, 
in  fields  such  as  the  application  of  ceramics 
to  machine  tools  and  in  the  use  of  invest- 
ment casting  techniques,  we  are  In  the  fore- 
front. In  the  February  lasve  of  nmndry 
•PP««w  an  outstanding  article  on  Investment 
casting  written  by  two  of  our  employees. 

Then  we  have  out  in  our  shops  hundreds 
and  himdreds  of  craftsmen  who  can  convert 
the  ideas  of  sclentisu  and  the  designs  of 
engineers  into  the  hard  goods  required  by  our 
oombat  forces  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
These  craftsmen  have  levels  of  sklU  which 
permit  them  to  hold  their  own  with  their 
fellow  craftsmen  in  industry  any  place,  bar 
none.  They  are  turning  out  ot  our  shops 
major  pieces  of  work  which  are  a  challenge 
to  anyone  to  produce. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  employees 
who  play  a  supporting  role — accountants, 
clerlu,  typists,  guards,  maintenance  men, 
warehousemen,  and  many  others — all  of  them 
playing  hnportant  parts  in  facilitating  the 
accomplish  ment  of  our  organizational  ob- 
jectives. Not  only  mtjst  there  be  a  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  of  high  quaUty,  In 
proper  quantity,  and  at  the  proper  time,  but 
It  must  be  of  proper  cost  as  well.  Of  par- 
ticular significance  in  holding  our  costs  down 
to  levels  that  are  equal  to  or  l>elow  those  of 
others  performing  similar  work  within  or 
Without  Government  circles  is  the  close  con- 
trol exercised  by  our  people  within  the  sup- 
port areas. 

Of  course,  our  arsenal  team  is  not  operat- 
ing alone.  It  is  part  of  an  ordnance  family 
which  is  mutually  supporUng,  and  which  for 
many  decades  has  bMn  participating  as  a 
member  of  an  ordnance-industry-science 
team  In  producing  the  ordnance  munitions 
which  our  country  requires.  The  arsenal 
Is  also  part  of  an  Industrial  community  of 
this  New  England  area,  and  as  such  enjoys 
the  Wholehearted,  active,  and  aggressive  sup- 
port of  Congressional  representatives  such 
as  your  dUtinguished  guests,  Mrs.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  O'Neill;  of  civic  leaders  such  as  your  na- 
tional commander,  Mr.  Kenneth  Lyons;  and 
of  representatives  of  the  press  such  as  Mr. 
Tom  Winship  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Otir  team  may  have  its  ups  and  downs,  but 
It  will  continue  In  the  future,  as  In  the  past, 
to  make  its  very  significant  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  keeping  our  arsenals  open. 
Our  country  has  reason  to  be  very  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  those  great 
arsenals  and  we  must  keep  them  if  we 
are  to  be  thoroughly  protected  in  this 
day  of  the  missiles,  this  day  of  danger 
from  without.  We  caimot  scrap  or 
weaken  our  arsenals. 

As  the  Army's  ballistic  missiles  roar 
Into  space  from  the  launching  sites  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  White  Sands  Prov- 
ing Oround.  their  progress  la  watched 
with  particular  interest  by  Army  ord- 
nance scientlsti,  englneeip  and  crafts- 
men within  the  Army  ardinal  system. 


The  sueceesf  ul  development  of  each  of 
the  Army's  missiles  uid  roekets  Is  the 
result  of  highly  integrated  and  ooorU- 
nated  teamwork  among  American  acien- 
tiflc  and  Industrial  coocemt  and  the 
Army's  arsenals. 

Anny  arsenals  have  met  the  challenge 
of  every  national  emergency.  The  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  Jupiter  C  rocket 
carrying  the  Explorer  satellite  is  further 
evidence  that  Army  arsenals  are  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  the  new  techno- 
logical age. 

While  Army  arsenals  for  generationi 
have  developed  fine  weapons,  they  have 
regeared  their  organization  and  capa- 
bilities to  the  era  of  atomics,  electronics, 
and  supersonic  rockets  and  missiles. 

While  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile 
Agency,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  the  weapon 
system  responsibility  for  developing  the 
Jupiter,  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, American  industry  and  other 
Army  arsenals  have  ocmtrlbuted  directly 
to  the  outstanding  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. Likewise,  Army  arsenals  have  as- 
sisted Redstone  Arsenal  In  developing 
and  fielding  other  weapons  in  the  Ar- 
my's versatUe  family  of  guided  missiles 
and  rockets. 

Specific  areas  of  responsibility  and 
contributions  by  ordnance  installations 
foUow: 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Hunts^dDe,  Ala.,  is 
responsible  for  the  development,  pro- 
curement, producUon,  industrial  engi- 
neering and  mobilization,  maintenance 
and  repair  parts  supply  and  stock  con- 
trol of  guided  missiles  and  rockets. 

Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  was  established  in  February 
1956  and  assigned  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  Redstone  and  Jupiter  Missiles 
program.  It  also  has  responsibility  for 
the  new  Pershing  missile. 

Industrial  engineering  and  manufac- 
ture of  solid  propellants  for  rockets, 
jatos  and  guided  missiles,  fuses  and  war- 
heads for  rockets  and  guided  missiles 
are  done  by  Picatinny  Arsenal.  Dover. 
N.  J.  • 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  mechan- 
ical arming  mechanisms  for  guided  mis- 
siles and  rockets.  Diamond  Ordnance 
Pu2»  Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C,  also 
has  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  fuses  and  arming 
mechanism  for  rockets  and  guided  mis- 
siles. 

Special  purpose  vdiicles  for  launchers, 
rockets  and  guided  mlssUes  are  develop- 
ed at  the  Ordnance  Tank  Automotive 
Command.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Basic  research  in  the  fldd  of  liquid 
and  solid  propellants  and  rocket  com- 
position principals  are  carried  on  at  the 
Ofllce  of  Ordnance  Research.  Durham. 
N.  c. 

Contributi(His  by  Watertown  Arsenal. 
Watertown.  Mass.,  in  the  guided  missile 
and  rocket  field  include  research,  de- 
velopment and  engineering  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  launcher  prototypes,  models. 

experimental    equipment    and    related 
equipment. 
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Mr.  Speakfer,  zdative  to  the  mia^e 
work  at  Wateriown.  on  the  Bth  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  Watertown  Arsoial,  I  made  tbe 
lollovinc  «tatemeat: 

As  Um  AnaylB  tMlUaOe  mlMniii  roar  Into 

space  from  the  launching  ittca  at  Cape  G»- 
naveral.  their  progress  Is  watched  with  par- 
ticular Interest  by  a  group  ot  New  Zn^land 
scientists,  engineers,  and  craftsmen,  ^niese 
are  ttie  people  at  Watertown  Anenal,  located 
vttbtn  tlM  JBatrapidttaa  Boston  area  In  the 
town  of  Watertown.  Hffw  Tliia  Army  Ord- 
nanoe  Ooxps  arasaal  Is  enrrenUy  engaged  In 
several  activities  relating  to  the  mliwtlTt  pro- 
gram. For  several  years  It  has  been  nuUUng 
significant  eontrlbutlons  to  the  Army  Ballis- 
tic Mlastle  Agency  and  to  Redstone  Arsenal, 
at  Huntvrtlle,  Alsu,  In  support  of  their  pro- 
.  grama.  Thco*  oontzlbuttoiM  are  In  the  field 
of  reseazch.  devriopment  and  englneeilnif. 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  launcher  jiroto- 
types.  models,  experimental  eqiUpment.  fix- 
tures, and  related  eqiilpment. 

For  alBK»t  a  century  and  a  half.  Water- 
town  Arsenal  has  been  malElng  Imixirtant 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  oar  country.  For  over  130  years  It 
bas  operated  laboratories  which  have  per- 
fociaed  ptnnnfirtng  research  In  the  field  of 
ferrous  metallurgy,  and  more  recently  this 
program  has  been  expsLoOed  to  Include  ti- 
tanium and  other  transitional  metals,  and  to 
give  special  attention  to  high  temperature, 
high  strength  alloy  steels.  Its  development 
and  englnwwrlng  staffs  hare  recorded  out- 
standing achievements  recently  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  system  responsibilities  for  the 
designing,  development,  and  manufacture  of 
the  280  millimeter  atomic  cannon  and  the  7S 
millimeter  Skysweeper.  The  arsenal's  in- 
Testigatton  into  methods  for  Improvement  of 
mannfaeturtng  techniques  has  resulted  in 
outstanding  advancement  in  the  appUcation 
of  ceramic  materials  to  cutting  metals.  In  the 
use  of  Investment  castinga.  In  the  cold  form- 
ing of  materials  by  swagiDg,  and  in  other 
processes  as  wen. 

Recent  ysars  have  seen  a  marked  shifting 
of  the  attentton  of  arsenal  personnel  from 
the  conventional  heavy  artillery  and  anti- 
aircraft weapons  to  the  newer  devl<>ee  of 
modern  warfare.  Ballistic  Tntidif  and 
rockets  are  <v»nmanriii^|>  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  attention. 

The  Watertown  Arsenal  Laboratories  are 
currently  engaged  in  a  niunber  of  studies 
relating  to  research  and  development  in  the 
missile  field.  Just  recently  an  extensive 
survey  of  special  thermal  properties  of  sev- 
eral commercial  plastics  was  completed.  tbeM 
particular  materials  having  unusual  and  vct- 
satUe  characteristics  of  great  current  Interest 
In  the  missile  program  because  of  their  ex- 
treme chemical  inertness  to  fuels,  lubricants, 
and  acids,  as  well  as  their  toughness  and 
resiUency  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures. 
Currentty,  under  Investtgatlon  la  the  design 
of  the  bulkhead  of  one  of  the  mlssUee.  This 
bulkhead  or  partition  divides  the  primary 
structural  CGmponents  of  the  midsection  of 
the  missile,  and  separates  the  liquid  oxygen 
fron\  the  fuel.  If  this  bulkhead  Is  not  prop- 
erly designed,  It  can  rapture  and  thus  lead 
to  possible  premature  self-destruction  of  the 
mlpsUe.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  provide  principles  and  data  which 
will  lead  to  Improvement  of  the  design. 

The  laboratories  are  also  engaged  in  math- 
ematical studies  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining stress  conditions  in  the  skin  or  outer 
covering  of  aUasUea.  Tliese  stodias.  likewise, 
will  Xarnti  to  Improved  design  and  also  pro- 
Tide  safeguards  a^nst  buckling  failures. 
Still  other  studies  are  concerned  with  the 
finding  of  alternate  stmctural  materials 
wtalcn  may  be  Mibstttatad  for  critical  metals 
and  alloys  so  that  ttinsn  may  be 
dvu-lng  possible  periods  of  emergency. 


XnginesEs  at  Watertown  Arsenal  have  pro- 
vided sohstanMsl  t-rrtttannt  to  4hetr  imso- 
eUtas  at  tha  Army  BalUstte  iBsjle  Agency 
in  the  dsveiopoMBt  and  ImprofreoMnt  of 
launrJiIng  tables  for  both  the  Bedstone  and 
Jupiter  mlsBllsa.  Xtkey  have  also  recenUy 
completed  ttie  design  and  develofment  of  a 
lightweight  launcher  for  the  Hanest  John 
rocket.  All  of  these  launchers  require  the 
most  careful  selection  of  materials  and  the 
precise  det^Tnlnation  of  design  <Aiaracterls- 
tics  ao  that  they  wiU  hold  up  under  the 
conditions  of  stress  and  of  temperature 
which  are  lmpoa«»d  upon  them. 

Watertown  Arsenal  has  the  heavy  ml^^^t^^Tn^ 
tools  and  craftsmanship  which  are  required 
to  convert  the  designs  of  the  en^neers  into 
"hardware".  This  close  support  which  the 
shops  provide  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  provides  for  the  delivery  of 
new  items  of  materiel  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  The  arsenal's  craftsmen  are  highly 
skilled  in  their  respective  trades,  and  bring 
to  the  missile  program  decades  of  experience 
in  the  casting,  machining,  fabrieatlon,  and 
assembly  of  heavy  sfaructures.        i 

These  skills  and  facilities  hav«  permitted 
the  arsenal  to  move  rapidly  into  the  essen- 
tial production  of  heavy  assemHUes  which 
are  a  part  of  or  related  to  modem  munitions. 
XncliKled  among  such  items,  motiufactured 
at  Watertown  Arsenal,  are  the  la^chers  for 
the  Redstone  and  Jupiter  missiles,  and  the 
transportable  launcher  for  the  Honest  John 
rocket.  Also  Included  are  such  things  as 
missile  assembly  fixtures,  nose  cones,  and 
heavy  wind  tunnel  components.  In  a  field 
related  to  the  missile  program  is  the  manu- 
factive  and  assembly  of  antenna  Systems  for 
heavy  radar  equipment.  T 

Tlio  craftsmanship  at  Waterto^rn  Arsenal 
Is  not  confined  to  application  of  hravy  struc- 
tures alone.  The  high  levels  of  |klll  among 
the  work  force  permit  manufacti*^  of  Items 
which  require  processing  to  mt»t  precise 
tolerances.  So,  in  addition  to  the  heavy 
structures  already  referred  to,  Uhe  arsenal 
also  proTides  to  the  missile  profram  Items 
requiring  extremely  precise  surface  finishes, 
such  as  supersonic  noazles  for  wiad  tunnels, 
and  missile  models  for  experimental  use  in 
such  wind  tunnels.  These  hlgH  levels  of 
•kill  also  find  application  in  the  machining 
of  other  items  such  as  air  bearlag  test  fix- 
tures, inclinometer  assemblies,  and  chuck 
assembly  components  for  ABMA,  The  use 
<rf  these  skills,  based  upon  Watertown  Ar- 
smal's  many  years  in  this  and  related  fields, 
is  particularly  Important  during  this  period 
irtaen  expediting  development  Is  so  vital. 

Although  the  missile  program  Is  but  one 
part  of  Watertown  Arsenal's  total  program. 
it  is  nevertheless  becoming  a  mort  and  more 
significant  part  as  the  months  g*  by.  This 
work  is  of  such  a  nature  ttiat  it  Is  particu- 
larly fitted  to  the  skills  and  facilities  which 
are  available;  and  the  people  of  the  arsenal 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  ma0dng  their 
full  contribution  to  the  defei^  of  our 
country.  T 

Mr.  S*>eaker,  I  plead  with  th  J  Members 
of  the  House  not  to  weaken  in  any  way 
our  great  arsenals.  If  you  weaflcen  them 
you  will  lose  the  men— the  great  majority 
<rf  them  are  veterans — who  have  the 
know-how  and  they  will  get  other  jobs. 
Then  when  an  emergency  arises,  our 
arsenals  will  not  be  able  to  pi^oce.  In 
many  instances  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
teach  ttie  workers  In  civilian  industry 
how  to  make  these  great  projects  which 
are  so  necessary  for  our  national  defense. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  helping 
small  business.  "We  want  to  tielp  smaU 
badneoB,  bat  we  certainly  do  bot  want 
to  help  small  business  if  It  Isj  going  to 


mean  in  the  oxl  annibilatkin  not  only  of 
small  business  but  of  the  Ilnited  States. 
I  pray  with  all  the  strength  in  my 
being  that  we  may  keep  oifr  anenals  in 
full  production. 
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SPLENDID  ACTION  OSJ  JOHN  D. 
HERTZ 

Hie  SPEAKER.  UndCT  prerious  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormacx]  is 
recognized  for  15  zninuteSd 

Mr.  MoOORMACK.  MrJ  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  J(rim  D.  Herts  aimounoed 
that  he  was  establishing  a  foundation 
for  the  education  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men in  engineering.  This  fund  Is  being 
made  available  at  a  time  When  the  in- 
creased costs  of  education  are  making  it 
difficult  and  often  impossible  for  our 
most  talented  youth  to  complete  their 
training,  and  at  a  time  whcfti  there  Is  in- 
creasing need  for  trained  people  In  the 
engineering  field.  Many  toore  will  be 
needed,  as  the  years  pass»  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapidly  developitig  technical 
age  in  which  we  live.  Mr.  Hertz  is  con- 
scious of  this  need  and  through  financ- 
ing the  education  of  some  iOf  our  youth 
hopes  to  contribute  to  the  Iwell-betng  of 
the  cotmtry  which  he  says  has  given  him 
so  many  opportunities. 

Mr.  Hertz  was  bom  in  Vr^itsky,  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  five.  Unable  to  con- 
tinue schooling  beyond  the  elementary 
grades,  he  worked  as  a  newsboy,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Reoord.  then  an 
automobile  salesman  and  finally  went 
into  business  for  himself  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  ip.  Chicago  In 
1915.  Succeeding  years  brought  great 
success  in  the  motor  transportation  busi- 
ness and  the  founding  of  another  com- 
pany, the  Hertz  U-Drive-It  System, 
based  on  an  entirely  new  idea  by  Mr. 
Hertz. .  The  company  has  aince  expand- 
ed to  include  the  renting  0f  trucks  and 
trailers  as  well  as  automobiles  for  peo- 
ple to  drive  themselves.  It  Is  now  be- 
coming a  worldwide  organization.  Mr. 
Hertz  has  expanded  his  business  inter- 
ests and  has  moved  into  mew  fields.  A 
vigorous  man  of  78,  he  is  an  active  part- 
ner in  the  investment  banking  firm  of 
Lehman  Bros.  | 

This  outstanding  busines^  success  for 
the  once  poor  immigrant  bcnr  went  along 
with  a  wide  range  of  activity  on  bdialf 
of  his  beloved  adopted  country  and  his 
fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Hertz  has  used  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  his  country's  serflce.  During 
World  War  I  he  served  as 
the  Secretary  of  War,  r 
ration  for  distinguished 

work  in  this  position.    Mr 

found  time  for  community  affairs,  is  a 
trustee  for  the  Lovelace  Foundation  for 
Medical  Education  and  Research,  and  a 
director  for  an  arthritis  anq  rheumatism 
f oimdation.  His  concern  f of  the  defense 
«f  the  country  gave  direction  to  his 
l>lans  to  share  his  fortune  ina  way  whkli 
/would  contribute  moat  and  ^entaated  In 
>the  establishment  of  the  He^  Education 
Foundation  to  stimulate  and  assist  In 
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adviser  to 

ing  a  deco- 

ice  for  his 

[ertz  has  also 


the  training  of  young  men  and  women 
•in  the  engineering  profession. 

Mr.  Herts  will  name  the  foundation 
the  Panny  K.  Hertz  Educational  Pund  for 
Engineers,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  has  been  married  54  years.  SufB- 
cient  funds  are  being  made  available  im- 
mediately to  subsidize  more  than  lOO  stu- 
dents per  year.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hertz  and  the  3  children,  for  whom  life 
provision  has  been  made,  the  entire  for- 
tune of  Mr.  Hertz  and  that  of  his  wife 
will  be  devoted  to  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  foundation  is  noteworthy  for  the 
simplicity  of  its  organization.  There  are 
few  rules  or  regulations  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  avoid  all  complications 
and  exclude  the  redtape.  The  trustees 
are  authorized  to  use  the  funds  as  they 
see  fit  except  for  one  or  two  conditions 
which  again  reveal  the  breadth  of  the 
philosophy  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hertz. 
These  are  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation with  respect  to  sex,  religion,  or 
race  m  awarding  the  scholarships  and 
that  everjrone  who  receives  a  scholarship 
complete  a  course  m  American  history  as 
part  of  his  studies  and  pledge  himself 
also  to  serve  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, at  its  request,  in  time  of 
emergency. 

Two  features  of  this  scholarship  plan 
merit  special  attention.  First,  a  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  provisions  of  schol- 
arship funds,  the  Hertz  Foundation  may 
make  grants  for  sustenance  as  well  as 
for  tuition  and  the  usual  school  ex- 
penses. The  significance  of  this  feature 
of  the  plan  is  apparent  when  we  recall 
the  many  promising  young  students  of 
past  years  who  have  won  scholarships 
but  have  been  unable  to  utilize  them  for 
lack  of  funds  to  cover  living  expenses 
while  they  continued  their  studies.  A 
second  provision,  also  differing  from 
most  scholarship  programs,  allows  the 
directors,  at  their  discretion,  to  make 
grants  to  cover  expenses  for  high  school 
as  well  as  for  college  study.  Recogni- 
tion is  thus  riven  to  the  fact  that  funds 
might  be  more  useful  at  some  other 
stage  of  education  than  college,  in  some 
instances.  Aid  may  be  furnished  at 
either  or  both  stages  of  schooling. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Hertz  is  another 
example  of  America  as  the  land  of  op- 
portunity and  of  personal  success  ac- 
companied by  a  deep  mterest  in  the 
highest  welfare  of  our  country.  In  de- 
voting the  fruits  of  his  success  to  cre- 
ating further  educational  opportunities 
for  the  youth  of  America  in  the  engi- 
neering field  Mr.  Hertz  has  also  shown 
a  fine  awareness  of  our  future  needs. 
In  providing  for  the  education  of  fu- 
ture engineers,  Mr.  Hertz  is  not  only 
creating  opportunities  for  many  indi- 
viduals but  is  making,  through  them,  a 
very  great  contribution  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of 
this  foimdation.  We  echo  the  expressed 
hope  of  Mr.  Herts,  whom  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  that  his 
scholarship  venture  win  inspire  others 
to  establish  «imn^f  programs,  and 
above  all.  we  applaud  his  splendid  ex- 
ample. 
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It  is  fitting  that  men  like  Mr.  Herts 
receive  public  commendation. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
written  by  Judith  Crist  and  appearing 
in  a  recent  issue  of  a  newspaper. 
Hsna  Onniro  Foaium  To  TftA»  KwantSBas 
(By  Judith  Crist) 

John  D.  Herts,  78,  founder  <a  the  Yellow 
Cab  Co.  and  the  Herts  U-Drive-It  System, 
announced  yesterday  that  he  Is  devoting  his 
fortune,  totaling  many  millions  of  doUars, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Herts  Education 
Foundation  to  train  American  engineers. 

Mr  Hertz,  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Austria  at  the  age  of  6  and  followed  the 
fictional  tradition  of  rising  from  ragged 
newsboy  to  wealthy  investment  banker  (he 
is  an  active  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of 
Lehman  Bros.),  hopes  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  more  than  1(X)  young  men  and 
women  a  year  to  train  as  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers. 

"I  simply  want  to  contribute  in  the  in- 
terest of  defense,  the  fortune  the  United 
States  has  allowed  me  to  accumulate."  Mr. 
Berts  said.  "I  also  hope  that  this  scholar- 
ship venture  might  Inspire  others  who  have 
succeeded  In  America  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  country  by  establishing  their  own  such 
scholarship  funds." 

He  decided  to  set  up  a  scholarship  fund 
to  train  engineers  "after  reading  in  the 
newspapers  tliat  Russia  is  producing  l(M 
percent  more  engineers  than  this  country," 
he  explained. 

Mr.  Hertz  said  he  would  make  available  at 
once  enough  money  to  subsidize  more 
than  100  students  a  year.  KventuaUy,  after 
the  death  of  hU  wife  and  three  children, 
for  whom  he  has  provided  on  a  lifetime 
basis,  his  entire  fortune  and  that  of  his 
wife  will  be  devoted  to  the  scholarship  fund. 
He  hopes,  he  said,  to  name  the  fund  "The 
Fanny  K.  Herts  Educational  Pund  for  Engi- 
neers" in  honor  of  his  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  10O3. 

BABS  DIBCKIlCZIf  ATIOIV 

To  the  board  of  trustees,  composed  of 
personal   friends  as  well  as  Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Hertz,  Mr.  Herts  has  given  full  discretion  on 
the  disbursement  ctf  funds.  He  stipulated 
only  that  there  shaU  be  no  discrimination 
with  respect  to  race,  religion,  or  sex  In  giving 
scholarships  and  that  all  receiving  aid  from 
the  fund  take  a  course  of  study  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  pledge  themselves  to  serve 
the  United  States  Government  at  the  Oovem- 
ment's  request  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

FtaOniS  OK  BOASD 

"I  hope  that  this  venture  will  not  be  a 
complicated  operation  wrapped  up  in  red- 
tape  or  complicated  rules,"  Mr.  Herts  said, 
"and  for  this  reason  I  have  selected  my  per- 
sonal friends  to  direct  its  application  and 
accepted  their  recommendations  to  Include 
trusted  experts  with  knowledge  of  what 
other  coiuitries  might  be  doing." 

To  the  board  of  trustees,  which  wiU  be 
authorized  to  use  both  the  principal  and  the 
income  as  it  sees  fit.  and  which  met  for  the 
first  time  yesterday,  Mr.  Hertz  named  Flody 
B.  Odium,  president  of  Atlas  Corp..  who  wiU 
be  president  of  the  fund;  I^.  Edward  Teller, 
atomic  scientist;  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director 
of  the  FBI;  Robert  Lehman,  head  of 
Lehman  Bros.;  Victor  Emanuel,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Avco  Manufacturing  Corp.; 
laecmard  Worahelm.  Chicago  Industrialist; 
Allan  Hunter,  investment  analyst  for  Leh- 
man Bros.;  Edward  L.  Welsl.  parter  Simpson. 
Thatcher  ft  Bartlett,  attorneys;  Harry  Wyatt, 
personal  attorney  for  Mr.  Herts;  Arthur  Han- 
cock, outstanding  Kentucklan  and  suooeas- 
ful  breeder  and  agriculturist;  Joseph  Rosen- 
berg, Lo8  Angeles  branch  of  Lehman  Bros.; 


and  Joe  Copps,  senior  vice  president  of  HUi 
and  Knowlton,  bic. 

The  administrating  officers,  besides  Mr. 
Odium,  wm  be  Mr.  Welsl,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Mr.  Hunter,  treasurer;  A.  N.  Huttel. 
assistant  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Wyatt.  seoce- 
tary. 

WniS  LATTTCDB 

**rhe  trustees  of  the  fimd  nuty  use  their 
own  good  Judgment  as  to  how  the  scholar- 
ships may  be  applied."  Mr.  Herta  said,  'and 
at  what  stage  of  education  the  appUcation 
of  these  funds  would  be  most  useful-^ 
whether  high  school  or  college  or  both — and 
whether  the  moneys  should  be  extended  to 
sustenance  as  well  as  their  education." 

Mr.  Hertz  himself  never  went  past  the 
sixth  grade.  He  began  as  a  newsboy,  be- 
came a  reporter  t(x  the  (Chicago  Record 
and  then,  after  a  stint  as  an  automobUe 
salesman,  founded  the  Yellow  Cab  Co.  In  Chi- 
cago In  1915. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  at  War  on  transport 
reorganization,  and  diulng  World  War  IZ 
was  a  Special  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
receiving  a  decoration  for  distinguished 
service. 

He  and  his  wife  own  and  breed  thorough- 
bred horses.  They  have  homes  in  Gary, 
ni.,  and  at  880  Fifth  Avenue.  HU  children 
are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Saks,  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Hester  and 
John'  D.  Hertz,  Jr. 


POST  OFFICE  AT  MARTINSBURa, 

W.  VA.  K 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggcss]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  6TAC3GERS.  hbr.  Speaker,  tcday 
I  have  written  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  calling  attention  again 
to  the  Martinsburg  post  office  situation. 
pointing  out  the  unemplosnnent  increase 
in  that  area  and  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  legislation  was 
passed  authorizing  the  construction  of 
this  building  as  it  was  badly  needed  at 
that  time.  The  war  came  along  and 
Fiopped  construction.  After  I  came  to 
Congress,  constructicm  was  agam  au- 
thorized but  the  Korean  war  developed 
and  the  project  was  stopped.  I  have 
had  a  bill  put  through  Congress  author- 
izing the  beginning  of  construction. 
Certainly,  if  the  building  was  needed  It 
years  ago,  it  is  desperately  needed  now. 

Construction  should  be  started  at 
once.  This  job  would  help  the  commu- 
nity and  the  unemployment  situation. 
The  building  is  badly  needed,  not  only  by 
the  Post  Oflkce  Department,  but  by  all 
the  Federal  agencies  in  that  area.  I  am 
hoping  this  can  be  included  in  the  pres- 
ent plans,  for  a  public  works  program  to 
stop  the  recession,  which  the  Preddent 
annoimced  February  12. 

I  know  this  construction  at  Martins- 
burg, W.  Va..  is  fully  justified  on  its  own 
merits. 

FLUORSPAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUenum 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  C3^bat]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoid. 
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Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitlenum  from 
JUinoU? 

There  was  110  objeetloa. 

Mr.  QRAY.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  am  todar 
ictrodudns  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  eos- 
tom  duties  on  fluorspar  under  certain 
conditions.  This  will  enable  Congress 
to  decide  whether  we  shall  have  a 
domestic  fluorspar  industry  or  permit  it 
to  become  another  casualty  from  imports. 

The  flnorspar  Industry  is  a  small  one, 
but  extrenely  Important.  FUmvpar  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  steel, 
alumtnora,  hydrofinorte  acid,  freon  gas, 
and  fluoroeazibon  eomponnds.  It  is  es- 
•eotlal  to  the  production  of  atomic 
energy,  and  the  fluorine  derived  from  it 
is  being  tested  as  a  propelbmt  In  the 
missile  and  rocket  flekl  and  has  been 
called  tbe  most  promising  oxidising 
agent  we  hate. 

Today  domestic  consumption  of  fluor- 
spar is  at  an  all-time  high.  Consump- 
tion is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
any  other  mineral  and  will  continue  to 
do  80.  Yet  today  the  domestic  industry 
is  subsisting  entirely  from  Oovemment 
purchase  programs  which  end  this  year. 
The  domestic  producers  share  of  the 
market  has  dropped  from  95  j>ercent  to 
practically  nothing.  Imports  have  in- 
creased from  less  tban  10  percent  of  ihe 
market  to  about  90  percent.  Imports  of 
one  grade  of  this  mineral  this  year  ex- 
ceeded domestic  consumption  by  con- 
siderable tonna«:e. 

Consumers  can  obtain  imports  at 
prices  domestic  producers  cannot  meet. 
Foreign  imxluction  can  easily  be  ex- 
panded and  will  be  in  order  to  take  an 
of  the  increases  in  consumption  which 
we  see  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  not  prevent 
Imports.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  rea- 
sonable (me.  It  would  save  lUxiut  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  for  the 
domestic  producers.  It  would  enable 
the  impcnters  to  brine  in  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  consumptive  requirements  at 
the  present  rate  of  duty  which  has  been 
no  deterrent  to  imports,  and  would 
divide  future  increases  in  consumption 
equally  with  them. 

My  bill  would  enable  us  to  iwAintftin 
a  domestic  industry  upon  which  we 
could  rely  in  time  of  entergency.  In 
other  past  emergencies  our  «<^mf>gtic  in- 
dustry has  provided  an  of  onr  require- 
ments. It  will  enable  the  miners  to  re- 
main employed.  Uie  local  communities 
to  continue  to  collect  taxes  and  carry 
out  thrir  governmental  functions. 

No  relief  is  available  xmder  the  escape 
clause  which  would  save  this  industry. 
Only  by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  we  provide  a  means  whereby  it 
can  continue  to  operate. 

Failure  to  «iact  this  bill  wHI  result  in 
the  closing  of  the  fluorqpar  mines  in 
Illinois.  Kentucky.  Colorado.  Montana, 
and  Utah.  More  unemployment  will  be 
created.  We  will  then  have  requests  for 
reUef  funds,  requeets  for  funds  to  sup- 
port the  schools  and  other  public 
activities. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  to  give  this  grave  problem 


their  serious  consideration  and  to  enact 
this  l^lslation  which  will  biiig  about 
some  much  needed  relief  for  |bls  vital 
Industry. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  8E97ATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
Uie  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  lo  the  bill 

provide 
or  re- 
acres  of 
foroer- 
effective 
CM,  and 


(H.  R.  5538)  entitled  "An  act 
that  withdrawals,  reservat 
•trictions  of  more  than  ft.  . 
public  lands  of  the  United  Sta 
tain  purpoeee  shall  not 
tmtU  approved  by  act  of 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  Joiur- 
iTow  of  South  Carolina  and  M4Caklsov 
members  of  the  Joint  Select  Qommittee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  6,  193t,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  United  States 
Government."  for  the  dispositicii  of  exec- 
utive papers  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
numbered  58-8.  T 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title:     , 

H.  Con.  Res.  266.  Concturent  n-esolutlon 
requesting  the  return  of  the  enrollment  of 
(H.  R.  8038)  by  the  President  to  jthe  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  purposes  of 
reenrcllment. 


AlfTED 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  OR 

By  unanimous  consent,  peniiission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  for  10  minutes, 
today.  1 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  on  Feliruary  24, 
for  90  minutes.  j 

Mr.  Patman,  on  Monday  neit,  for  30 
minutes,  and  revise  and  exter^  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  [material. 

Mr.  Passman,  today,  for  40  tainutes. 

Mrs.  6xn.LiVAM,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  RoGKSs  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailtt,  for  30  minutes,  oA  Monday 
next.  ' 

Mr.  McCoHMACK,  for  15  minuies  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and' 
include  an  article  appearing  in  a  news- 
paper, n 

Mr.  Stacgxis,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OmusTOPHEE,  for  30  mliiutes,  on 
Tuesday  next. 


miiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAH|KS 

By  imanimous  consent,  pemlission  to 
extend  remaito  in  the  CoNGaEssioNAL 
ItocoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  Include  lextrane- 
ous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  Bxuss  and  to  Iiu^de  esiraneous 
matter.  i^ 


* 

mi 


February  IS 


Mr.  CHara  of  Illinois  aoid  to  include 
related  matter. 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  inclu^  editorials. 

Mr.  Fkllt  in  two  instaac^. 

Mr.  Zablockl 

Mr.  BcGcs  (at  the  reques  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoKMACK)  and  to  l»f1udf  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ashley  (at  the  reques  t  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MxTLxnt  (at  the  requei  t  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMAcx)  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr,  BRcmifo  (at  the  r»iuest  of  Mr. 
MoCoRMAcx)  and  to  includs  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr  MiTCAiF. 

Mr.  BAncY. 

Mr,  Snccs  (at  the  requesi  of  Mr,  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Pltmt  and  to  Includ  >  extraneoui 
matter. 

Mr.  TROMPSoir  of  New  Jen  tj. 

Mr.  Wright.  i 

Mr.  BLATirac  (at  the  reduest  of  Mr. 
LxBOMATi)  in  two  instances  apd  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EniiS 


SENATE  ENROLLED  B 

The  SPEAKER  announcejd 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1040.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  acta  known 
as  the  Life  Insurance  Act.  appioved  June  19, 
1934,  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty  . 
October  9,  1940;  and 

8.2920.  An  act  to  provide  ftr  small-lKist- 
ness  disaster  loans  In  areas  aiFected  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall. 


SIGNED 

his  signa- 
$enate  of  the 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  thfc  (Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  Febniary  10.  1958, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  I^ouse  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.  J.  Res.  533.  Joint  resolutlo^  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1958,,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


•URNMENT 


ADJO 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.),  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtU  Monday.  February  17,  1958,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XJOV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  jtaken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  p-eferred  as 
follows: 


1592.  A  letter  from  the  CombtroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port cf  the  audit  of  Reconstruotlon  Finance 
Corporation  (In  liquidation)  land  Defense 
Irfmritng  DiTislon.  OOlce  of  PMdtiction  and 
Defense  Lending,  Treasury  Dejiartment,  for 


1958 
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the  fiscal  year  ended  June  «0.  19S7.  pursuant 
to  tb«  Oorernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U.  8.  C.  841)  (H.  Doc.  Mo.  SSO):  to  the 
Commlttae  on  OovanuiMnt  Operations  and 
ordered  to  bs  printed. 

1803.  A  lattsr  from  ths  OaaaptroUer  Om- 
eral  of  the  Unltad  Statas.  transmtttlac  • 
report  on  tbe  audit  of  Federal  Prison  Indtis- 
trles.  Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1957.  pursuant  to  tbe  OovamiDcnt  Oorpors- 
tlon  Control  Act  (31  U.  8.  C.  •41)  (H.  Doe. 
Mo.  a31);  to  the  Commltt**  on  OovwmtiMnt 
Operations  and  ordsrsd  to  bs  printed. 

1694.  A  letter  from  tb«  SecreUry  of  tbe 
Army,  transmitting  a  iMtsr  from  ths  Chief 
of  KnglnMrs,  DepartiiMiit  ot  the  Army.  dat«4 
Sspumber  9.  ieC7.  submtttlaf  a  raport.  to- 
gether with  •eoonpaaying  papers  and  lUus- 
tnUloos,  on  a  rsvlsw  of  report  on  tlie  eo- 
operstlvs  beach  sroslon  control  study  of  tbe 
•liore  of  Mew  Jersey  from  8entfy  Hook  to 
Bemegat  Xnlei,  prepared  under  the  pro- 
vislone  of  section  3  of  the  Blver  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  July  3,  1930.  ••  emended  and 
supplemented  (H.  Doe.  Mo.  133):  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  13  mustratlons. 

1800.  A  letter  from  th«  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
eulturs,  transmitting  tbe  Annual  Report  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1057,  pxirsuant  to 
Public  Law  83.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

1596.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  facUltate  the 
Insurance  of  loans  imder  title  I  of  the 
Bankhead-Jonea  Paim  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  act  of  August  28,  1937,  as 
amended  (relating  to  the  conservation  of 
water  resources),  and  for  other  purposes'; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Offlcers'  Training:  Corps 
flight  training  program  covering  the  period 
August  1.  19&6  to  January  1,  1958,  pxusuant 
to  secUon  6  of  PubUc  Law  879.  84th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1598.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain activities  by  the  Armed  Forces  In  sup- 
port of  the  Vm  Olympic  winter  games,  and 
for  other  purpo6es";  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Armed  Services. 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  training  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  prog- 
ress made  in  strengthening  of  the  Reserve 
components  during  fiscal  year  19S7.  pur- 
mant  to  subsection  260  (b)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  reflecting  estimated  obligations 
by  principal  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1957.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  of  1955; 
to  the  Committee  on  BanUng  and  Ctirrency. 

1601.  A  letter  from  tbe  Director.  Ofllce  of 
Defense  lloblllzatlon.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Tmnung  ^jxA.  Currency. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  which  surveys  the  ef- 
fects of  defense  expansion  of  machine  tool 
supply  upon  the  competitive  status  of  the 
inachlne  tool  Industry,  and  also  containing 
the  results  of  our  continuing  review  of  the 
outstanding  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams estebllBhed  imder  section  708  (b)  of 
the  act,  pursuant  to  secUon  708  (e)  of  the 
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D"f*nee  ftodactlon  Act  of  i960;  to  the  Com- 
mlttae on   Banlrlng  and  Currency. 

1603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  the  Quar- 
terly Report  on  the  Beoonstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Fund-Treasury  !>*- 
partment  Activities  for  the  period  ended 
8eptember  80,  1987,  pursuant  to  tbe  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  Liquidation 
Act,  as  amended  (07  8Ut.  230)  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1987  (23  F.  R. 
4633);  to  the  Committee  on  it«r.*ri«.  ^n^ 
Currency. 

1604.  A  letter  from  ttie  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  tranamlttiag  fotir  reports  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  perUining  to  eer- 
teln  approprutlon  atid  fund  aoeounts.  pur- 
mtaat  to  tlUe  31.  United  Stwtes  Code,  sections 
Tpl-TOi.  and  tlM  rsqulrnneBts  set  forth  to 
Buteaa  of  tbe  Htidget  Oireuiar  Mo.  A-St. 
dated  June  31,  1987;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Oovemment  C^ersttons. 

laoa.  A  letter  from  the  AdoUnletratlve 
AsMetsat.  Seeretary  of  ths  laterlor,  traos- 
■Ittliiff  a  report  requestiag  th«  restoration 
of  36443  to  taie  approprutlon.  "14X3371. 
Payment  to  Tillamooks  and  Ottier  TtwUfm^ 
of  Oregon,"  to  covsr  payment  of  outstand- 
ing obligations,  pursuant  to  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  sections  701-706.  and  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  A-23,  dated  June  21. 
1957:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  report 
prior  to  restoration  of  balances  requesting 
restoration  of  funds  to  appropriation  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  6360100."  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  798.  84th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  executive  officer. 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, transmitting  a  report  on  all  tort  claims 
paid  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  for  the  period  January  1  to 
December  31.  1957.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
773,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poeed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal 
and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or  pro- 
hibiting the  collection  of  fees  for  certain 
services  under  the  navigation  and  vessel-in- 
spection laws";  to  tbe  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant iiarlne  and  Fisheries. 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prooosed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorise  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  finance  the  1961 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  InternaUonal  As- 
sociation of  Navigation  Congresses";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTKES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  6745.  A  bm  to  amend  Public 
Law  587  by  permitting  the  withholding  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  from  wages  of  em- 
ployees of  certain  taxes  Imposed  by  mimlcl- 
palitles;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1841). 
Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
Hotiae  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MIUjS:  Oommlttee  on  Waye  and 
Meana.  H.  &.  7464.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030  to  provide  for  the  free  Im- 
portation by  ooUegee  and  ttnlversitisa  at 
sound  retxmlings  axMl  film  to  be  used  by  them 
in  certain  nonprofit  radio  and  televiaion 
broadcasts;    with   amendment    (B^t.   No. 


1342).     Referred   to  the   Committee  of   the 
Whole  Houee  oo  the  State  of  the  Unloo. 

Mr.  MiLXiB:  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeans.  H.R.776.  A  bOi  to  permit  temporwy 
(Tee  importstlaa  at  aotomobUea  and  parte 
of   automobiles   when    intended    solely    for 

STTaS^^^lZ!?****  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1843).   Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  fhe 
Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union. 
Mr.    MZLL8:  Committee    oo    Ways    end 

Of  the  aoetel  aeevrtty  Act  to  ptovide  that  a 
widow  or  farmer  wtfe  divoraed.  who  loss* 
mothers  laeuraoee  bencflts  by  rensrrtaae 
asay  agaUi  become  entitled  tf  tm  hnsbMd 
dies  Within  1  year  of  such  rememegeTwt^ 
•mwdmeot  (Bept.  Mo.  1344).  sZir^edto 
^  Committee  of  ths  Whols  House  oo  the 
State  of  tb«  Union.  ^^ 

Mr.  BfOLH:  Oommlttss  oa  Xatarter  sad 
Xneular  Affairs.  S,  liSi.  An  set  to  mtfoeede 
to  the  State  of  Montana  eoneurrentpoUoe 
JunedletlOD  over  the  Bleekfeet  Bgbwsy  sad 
its  eonnsotlons  with  ths  (Uad«  Matioaal 
Park  rosd  system,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Bept.  Ho.  1343).  Re- 
ferrsd  to  tbe  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  »^— — 
oo  the  State  ol  the  Union.  ^^ 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  •^twtt   public 
Mils  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  California: 
H.  R.  10662.  A  biU  to  authorize  certain  ae- 
tlvitiw  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  support  of 
the  Vin  Olympic  winter  games,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana: 
H.  R.  10663.  A  blU  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvemmte;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ASHLBT: 
H.  R.  10664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  tocrease  the  benefits  payable  under 
the  Federal  old-age,  survlvorB,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  insurance 
against  the  costs  of  hospital,  nursing  home, 
and  stu^cal  service  for  persons  eligible  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insuranoe  ben^ts,  and 
for  other  purpoeas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meane. 

H.R.  10665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorlas  the  Federal  Hoxis- 
Ing  Commissioner  to  purchase  certain  In- 
sured mortgagee  for  the  puipoee  of  avoiding 
foreclosure  In  eases  where  the  mortgagor  is 
In  financial  atraita  for  reaaons  beyond  his 
control  and  oould  not  otherwise  retain  hie 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  »»»«>^T^g  mxyn 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BAIUET: 
H.R.10666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMaral 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  acddente  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

H.  R.  10667.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  26,  1946  (Public  Law  861,  7»th  Cong.), 
aa  amended,  relating  to  the  <«»iii»»xoy  of  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  by  the  city  of  An- 
chorage. Alaska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  InsHlar  Affairs. 
ByMr.BOGOS: 

H.R.  10668.  A  bill  authorteing  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  navigation  r*t»rtr%».}  in 
the  Pariah  Line  OanaL  La.^  and  for  other 
puipoeesi  to  the  OonuBtttoe  <m  PUbUo 
Works. 
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By  ^Mt  BOV7 ' 

H.B.  10600.  A  bill  to  proTlde  mlnlmnm 
prloe-mipport  level*  for  whole  milk  and  but- 
teffat  during  the  l-year  pertod  beginning 
April  1.  1058;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.  R.  10470.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adecpiate. 
balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultxire. 

H.  R.  10671.  A-blll  to  provide  a  method  for 
computing  parity  prices  for  manxifacturlng 
milk;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Ifr.  CKLLKB: 
H.  R.  10672.  A  bin  to  effectuate  and  en- 
fcMTce  the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  otner  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  CUNNINOHAM  of  Nebraska: 
H.  R.  10673.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organi- 
sations of  the  blind;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 

H.  R.  10674.  A  bin  to  allow  credit  under 
the  Civil  Service  R«tlrement  Act  for  certain 
service  In  the  employment  of  a  State,  and 
few  other  purposes:  to  tne  Conunlttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah: 
H.  R.  10675.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLAY: 
H.  R.  10676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
plojrment  reinsurance  grants  to  the  States  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.  R.  10677.  A  bUl  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

H.  R.  10678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  States,  to  re- 
vise, extend,  and  Improve  the  unemployment 
Insurance  program,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOXLIi: 
H.  R.  10678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Himtlng  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1834, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUK: 
H.  R.  10680.  A  blU  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Committee  <mi 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLLIOTT: 
H.  R.  10681.  A  blU  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organ- 
isations of  the  blind;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 
■ducatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SVINS: 
H.R.  10682.  A  blU  to  provide  for  small- 
buBlneas  disaster  loans  in  areas  affected  by 
excessive    rainfall;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.  R.  10683.  A  bill  to  create  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Bank  System  to  make  available 
to  small  business  a  source  of  equity  and 
long-term  loan  capital  where  such  capital  U 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms  from  exist- 
ing private  aourcee;  to  transfer  to  such  sys- 
tem all  funds  which  are  presently  available 
under  section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
for  loans  to  Industrial  and  commercial  firms, 
together  with  certain  other  funds  out  of  the 
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surplus   aooounta   of   the   Federal   Reserve 
banks;  and  for  other  purposes;  td  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency! 
ByMr.FINO:  I 

H.  R.  10684.  A  bill  to  Increase  fhe  Income 
limitations  governing  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  widows  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n.  and  the  Korean  conflict;  to  thp  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  R.  10685.  A  bill  to  amend  tMe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1854  to  allow  al  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  ambunts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HEMPHILL:  j 

H.  R.  10686.  A  bUl  to  authorize]  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  tne  1958  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Conuultt^  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HILLINGS:  j 

H.  R.  10687.  A  bill  to  authorize  jcertaln  ac- 
tlvltlee  by  tbe  Armed  Forces  In  [support  of 
the  vm  Olympic  winter  gamea,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Commlttef  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.   H06MXR: 

H.  R.  10688.  A  bill  to  require  that  com- 
mercial samples  be  classified  a«  first-class 
mall;  to  the  Committee  on  Poslj  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  ; 

By  Mr.  LATHAM: 

H.  R.  10689.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  minimum 
benefits,  to  provide  full  retlrem«|Qt  benefits 
for  both  men  and  women  at  agej  60,  and  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whie  receiving 
such  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  T 

H.R.  10690.  A  bill  to  increase  trom  $1,200 
to  92,500  the  amoxuit  which  me^  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  j  retirement 
Income  credit  under  section  37  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964;  t4  the  Com 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LONG: 

H.R.  10691.  A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
Army  shall  be  maintained  at  a  minimum 
strength  of  929,000  members;   tq  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.  R.  10692.  A  bill  to  authorlA  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  two  transatlantic  Superllners; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  |darine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.  R.  10603.  A  bill  to  validate  tne  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  in  the  State  or  California 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  1 

H.  B.  10694.  A  blU  to  authorlsi  the  with- 
holding Srom  the  salaries  of  Oovemment 
employees  of  amounts  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  on  accident  and  health  insurance 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on. Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfoi 

H.  B.  10605.  A  bill  to  autliorlze I  certain  ac- 
tivities by  the  Armed  Forces  In  support  of 
the  vm  Olympic  winter  gam^,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committed  on  Armed 
BMvices.  i 

By  Mr.  BOTCHELL:  | 

H.  R.  10696.  A  bill  to  extend  aiM  llberallBe 
the  direct  home-loan  program  f«r  veterans, 
to  extend  the  guaranteed  home-loan  pro- 
gram, to  provide  special  asslstazace  to  para- 
plegic veterans  under  the  direct  home-loan 
program,  to  stimulate  the  making  of  direct 
farm-housing  loans,  and  for  othor  purpose*; 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Veterans'  ittnin. 
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Bylfr.MOMTOTA: 

H.  R.  10697.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to,  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  and  operatloh  of  schools  in 
federally  Impacted  areas,  to  extend  Its  effec- 
tiveness for  3  additional  year4;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Laboj. 
By  Mr.  MULTER:  | 

H.  R.  10698.  A  bill  to  provide  a  residence 
for  pages  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Capitol  Pages'  Residence  Board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PORTER:  1 

H.  R.  10609.  A  bill  to  effeciuate  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  righi  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10700.  A  bill  to  amen<|  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  re^nove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  0utside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  | 

By  Mr.  RABAUT: 

H.R.  10701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  to 
States  and  local  governments  to  enable  them 
to  construct  needed  public  Works  and  Im- 
provements and  thus  to  provide  employment 
for  persons  who  are  imemployed;  to  ttte 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  T 

H.  R.  10702.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pri^vlde  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  jfor  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  attained  the  age  of  50 
and  is  p«rmanently  and  totally  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAINS:  ] 

H.  R.  10703.  A  bUl  to  amend!  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1960  to  increase  the  amount 
available  luider  the  college  housing  program 
for  loans  to  provide  housing  for  student 
nurses  and  interns  at  nonproflt  hospitals;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  REUSS:  j 

H.  R.  10704.  A   bUl   to  effectuate   and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  ^or  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  t^e  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS:  | 

H.  R.  10705.  A  bill  to  prdvlde  separate 
medical  facilities  for  veteran^;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veto-ans'  Affairs.      I 

H.  R.  10706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1966  to  extend  the  [pertod  during 
which  loans  and  grants  may  bje  made  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  undter  the  Defense 
Housing  and  Commimity  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1951,  and  to  mkke  additional 
funds  available  for  that  pijrpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  224 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  offset  against)  social  security 
benefits  few  disabled  persons  'on  account  of 
disability  retirement  pay  fo^  members  of 
the  uniformed  services:  to  me  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  | 

H.  R.  10708.  A  bin  to  ameiid  section  224 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
there  shall  be  no  offset  against  social  secu- 
rity benefits  for  disabled  persons  on  account 
of  death  benefits  paid  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Adtxdnlstration;  to 
the  CCHnmlttee  on  Ways  and  gleans. 

H.R.  10709.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  tise 
of  additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton 
acreage  reserve  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  1 

H.  R.  10710.  A  biU  to  ameid  section  832 
of  title  10  of  the  United  Stateg  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral laws  or  the  orders  of  Federal  courts;  to 
the  C<«mnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky: 

R.  R.  10711.  A  biU  to  extend  veteran  bene- 
fits to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Ftorces 
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between   November    12,    1918   and   July   2 
19n;  to  the  OomnHttee  on  Vetersnr  Affairs! 
By  Mr.  SHEUjCT: 

B.  R.  10712.  A  bUl  to  eflteetuats  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10713.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
activities  by  the  Armed  Forcee  In  support  of 
the  VIII  Olympic  winter  games,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAIf : 

H.  R.  10714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  to  purchase  certain  in- 
sured mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing foreclosure  In  cases  where  the  nu>rtgagor 
is  in  financial  straits  for  reasons  beyond  his 
control  and  could  not  otherwise  retain  his 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TEAOnE  of  Texas: 

H.  R.  1071S.  A  bin  to  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  high  quality  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect farm  Income,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  R.  10716.  A  bill  to  effectuate  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  R.  10717.  A  bin  to  effecttuite  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.  R.  10718.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
(of  1833),  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  extend  the  applicability  and  coverage  of 
marketing  agreements  and  orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.  R.  10719.  A  bin  to  effectuate  and  en- 
force the  constitutional  right  to  the  eqiuil 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLVEBTON: 

H.  R.  10720.  A  bin  to  authorlM  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts  for 
the  conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  mete- 
orology and  to  authorize  InstaUation  of  Gov- 
ernment telephones  In  certain  private  resi- 
dences; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  10721.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  Issu- 
ance of  dealers'  aircraft  registration  certifi- 
cates: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.  R.  10722.  A  bill   to  protect  the  right  of 
the   bUnd   to   self-expreeston;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ZELSNKO: 

H.R.  10723.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel  equiv- 
alent to  the  steamship  Vnited  States;  to  the 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R.  10724.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  sale  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  of  a  passenger  vessel  for  operation  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  Hawaii: 

H.  R.  10725.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  posthumously  in  the  name  of 
John  Paul  Jones  a  commission  as  an  admiral 
In  the  United  States  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  GBBAY: 

IL  B.  10736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  InccaAsed 
custom  duties  on  fluorspar  under  certain 
oondltlons;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


H.  R.  10797.  A  blU  to  dMck  tb*  growth  oC 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  govemmenU 
for  the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
and  public  Improvemente;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  KTTCHIN: 
H.  B.  10TS8.  A  bill  to  authorize  ttie  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. ^^ 

By  Mr.  McDONOUOH: 
H.  B.  10729.  A  imi  to  authorize  certain  ac- 
tivities by  the  Armed  Forces  In  support  of 
the  vni  Olympic  winter  games,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  SHKPPARD: 
H.  R.  10730.  A  biU  to  amend  the  public- 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  increased  payments,  elimi- 
nate certain  inequities  and  reslTlctlons.  and 
permit  a  more  effective  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

H.  R.  10731.  A  blU  to  increase  the  equip- 
ment maintenance  allowance  for  rural  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio: 

H.  Con.  Res.  267.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  representative 
cltiEens  frcHn  all  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization nations  to  examine  ways  to  pro- 
mote greater  cooperation  among  those  na- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.  Res.  477.  Resolution  to  exclude  from 
the  commercial  com -producing  area  36 
coimties  In  the  United  States  during  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  establishment 
in  California  of  a  soU  and  water  conservation 
laboratory;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foDows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana : 
H.  R.  10732.  A  bin   for   the   relief  of   the 
Crum-McKlnnon   Building   Oo..  of   Billings, 
Mont.;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  BOW: 
H.  R.  10733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Magnolia 
Airport,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 
H.  R.  10734.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Wle 
Hwa  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.  R.  10735.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  TDmko 
Drobomerecki    (Thomas    Demray);    to    tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Ut.  aaUFOLD: 

H.  R.  10736.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  rerest- 
MBt  Of  certain  tntatvsts  tai  land  at  tbe 
Ubltad  States  Bavml  *— »«^»inWlmi  ■ml  ItoC 
O*P0t.  Seal  Beaieh.  Calif.;  to  tb*  CoaunlttM 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalia. 

By  Mr.  HUDIU^STON: 

H.  R.  10737.  A  bin  for  tbe  Nllef  of  Oapt. 

Edward  L.  Hopper;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.  R.  10788.  A  blU  for  tbe  ttilef  of  Lora 
Kudera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  R  10789.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Huang 
BsIn  Long;  to  the  Oomznlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHKIXB7: 
H.  R.  10740.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Yen-An 
Kwan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SISK: 
H.  R.  10741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blanca 
O.  Hidalgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.TALLB: 
H.  R.  10742.  A  bUl  Ux  the  reUef  of  Tauflc 
Deoud  Oebran    (also   known    as   Tauflc   O. 
Dawd)    and   his   wife.  Hanne  SUas   Wehby 
Deoud;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.  R.  10743.  A  bUl  Tot  the  relief  of  Nick 
Tsallkls;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Ifr.  WALTER: 
H.  R.  10744.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cyril  D. 
DJangalosoff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.  R.  10745.  A  biU  f or  tbe  relief  of  Wayne 
E.  KlmbaU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  <mi  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

396.  By  Mr.  MARSHALL:  Petition  of  Un. 
Florence  Shutter,  and  others,  of  Burtrum, 
Minn.,  in  support  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conuneree. 

397.  By  Mr.  REtJSS:  Petition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Warnke  and  Edward  C.  Wamke 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation amending  the  National  Firearms  Act 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  by  providing 
that  no  regulations  promulgated  undo"  the 
statute  shall  take  effect  without  the  express 
apixoval  of  the  Congress;  and  that  Congress 
consider  evidence  from  all  interested  parties 
wltii  the  Intention  of  revising,  amending,  or 
repealing  the  National  Firearms  Act  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  as  the  Congress  shall 
deem  In  the  best  public  Interest;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  M'"'"^ 

398.  By  Mr.  SCHENCE:  Petition  of  OoimcU 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  urging  defeat 
of  the  natural  gas  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Conuneree. 

399.  Also,  petition  of  the  commission  of  the 
City  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  urging  defeat  of  the 
natural  gas  bin;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

400.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of 
Mlamlsburg,  Ohio,  lu^ng  defeat  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

401.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  ot  the 
county  clerk,  Walluku.  Maul,  T.  H..  relativo 
to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  post 
office  at  Hoolehua.  island  and  district  of 
Molokal,  county  of  Maul,  T.  H..  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REQULATION  OP  LOUBYUHa  ACT  Clark  of  th«  Houae  of  BepraMn^tivM  and  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repretentft- 

In  compUanoe  with  Public  Law  601,  **»•  B^cnUrj  at  the  Senate  shau  tm  compUed  ^iygg  ^^  the  Secretary  ol  the  Senate 

79th  Consi«S8.  title  m.  ReculaUon  of  »»y  ■*»**  <»""k  and  Secretary,  actttig  Jointly,  .qj-u-  -uhmit  their  renort  of  th«  mm 

Lobbying   Act.   section   308    (b).   which  ••  -oon  a.  pracUeable  after  the  oloee  of  tue  ^""^^             ,^1  ^,x          !  ^ 

provides  as  follows:  calendar  quarter  with  recpeet  to  ♦hich  such  Puawon  required  by  said  law  and  have 

(b)  AU  informatfcm  required  to  he  filed  Informatlcm  la  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In  Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 

undtt  the  provisions  at  this  aeetUm  with  the  the  CoiraKssioMAL  Rxcord.  reports  receivedi 

QUARTERLY  REPOhT 

The  fonowlner  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1957  were  reieived  after  October  20. 1957,  too  late  tO(  >  be  included 

in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter:  |  i^ 

A.  Actiye-Retlred  Lighthouse  Service  Em-  A.  Hudson  Blery,  4617  Carew  ifcww.  Cin-  A.  Wallace    J.    CampbeU.    io2S    Vwmont 

ployees*   Association.   Post  Office  Box  2169.  clnnati.  Gbio.                                   j  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  c] 

South  Portland.  Maine.  B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  .^uociatlon.  B.  Cooperative  League  of  th^  U  8   A    34a 

D.  (6)   $834.     X.  (»)   •4e4.(a.  Inc.,  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chloitfo   DL 

D.  (fl)  ♦3,496.    E.  (8)  $231.68.       i                            ^                                     ^ 

„±^^^^^^^l^ocUtj.  521  Wt»t  51th  J                  _  A  Cliff  D.   Carpenter.   69   kast   Madison 

Street.  New  York,  N,  Y.  a.  Charles   B.   Blankenship,    1906   Adams  Stoeet.  Chicago,  III. 

S.  (9)   $6,934.95.    Mill  Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C,  B.  Institute  of  American   P  oultry  Indua- 

,     .     „,          ^_.~Tr.-  _..       ^  .         ,  ®-  Conamunlcatlons   Workers   ol    America,  trtes,  59  East  Madison  Street.  <  blcaso.  111. 

A  American   Civil  Liberties  Union,   Inc..  1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  D.  (6)  $626                          -  ^— -»  , 

170  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  d.  (6)  $2,782.34.    E.  (9)  $2,782*4. 

D.  (6)   $1,438.85.    B.  (9)   $1.43836.  T  a.  Carpet  Institute.  Inc..  360 

.     .       ^         „      A.  Roland  Boyd.  302  Central  Natfcnal  Bank.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association.  18  East  McKinney,  Tex                                    ^                           —    ...    


Division  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)   $13,494.28.     B.  (9)   $11,194J8. 

A.  American  Legion  National  Headquarters. 
Poet  Office  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.   (6)    $3,115.43.     E.   (9)    $23,135.60. 

A  American  Library  Association.  60  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $148.34.     E.    (9)    $4,594.99. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc..  3 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $62,768.47.     E.  (9)   $2,661.45. 

A.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $6,982.30. 

A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n),  1710  Rhode  Island  Avmue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $1,662.50. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 600  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 

ni. 

B.  (9)  $471.06. 

A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation. 
33  West  45tli  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)  $1,203.29. 


B.  Hub  Hill.  2121  North  Field  Str^t,  Dallas. 
Tex.,  and  Don  Elliott.  Elliott  Oo^tructlon 
Co..  Sherman,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,576.     E.    (9)    $370.09. 

A.  Roland  Boyd,  202  Central  National  Bank 
BuUding,  McKlnney,  Tex. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Wat4r  District. 
Wylie,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $700.      K.    (9)    $17.48. 

A.  Roland  Boyd,  202  Central  National  Bank 
Building,  McKinney,  Tex. 

B.  Wherry  Housing  Assoclatioi.  1737  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $36. 


E.   (9)    $3,234. 


Fifth  Avenue. 


A.  Boykin  &  DeFrancls,  Shorehun  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mrs.    Claire    Hugo    Stlnnes, 
baumerstrasse  253,  Mulhelm-Ruhr,  ( 

E.  (9)   $729.05, 


Germany. 

B.  (9)   $1,301.53. 


A.  Baker.  McKenaie  ft  Hlghtower,  901  Barr 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  „ 

B.  Club  Managers  Association  of  America,  „    „  ^!J'  ?'  ^-                             J                        ^K'(^  V^Tr^'w.T.""^"    V"'^*'"^ 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  DC  ^B-U^»t«»   AutomobUe,   Aircraft     Agrlcul-     ^^^  ^dams  MIU    Road  NW.. 

B.  (9)  $14.35                                 s      .     •     .  tural  Implement  Workers  of  Ami  rica  Soil-     ^JP- 

darity   House,   8000   East   Jefferso^    Avenue.         "•  <®)   $1,143,766.90.     E.  (9) 

A.  Baker.  McKenzie  &  Hlghtower,  901  Barr  °*d^(6)*s1  091       E     la^    a.'ios 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  ^   '    •^•"*'*-      *•    <^)    •395 

B.  Roberta  Dairy  Co..  4469  Famam  Street.  

Omaha,  Nebr.  A.  George  B.  Bumham,  132  Th  Ird  Street 

D.  (6)  $780.    B.  (9)  $21.86.  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Nutaerous  stockholders  of  the 


A.  Albert  B.  Carter,  1026  leth  Street  NW- 
Washlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Cd..  348  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.       1 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.  (9)   $1,98^.66. 

A.  Citizens    Committee    on  I  Natural    Re« 
sources,  3140  P  Street  NW.,  Wa^ington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,660.     E.   (9)    $3,014717. 

A.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  As8oei> 
atlon,  38  West  Fifth  Street.  D..;  rton.  Ohio. 

A.  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000    Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Amana     Refrigeration.     Inc.,     Amana. 
Iowa.  T 


nro*«.«           ^-  Arthur  D.  Condon,  1000  Termont  Ave- 
Groften-     nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Germany.         b.  General  counsel  for  Independent  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  TrucUng  Industry. 
A.  Boykin  &  DePrands.  Shoreh  im  Build-  '  

I.  ItuX^gl^lShSt  fur  Prlva  rechtliche     N^.,  ^Tn^to^TS'  '°~  ^t"°"*  ^"°"* 
Auslandslnteressen,   e.   V.   Contre^arpe   46,         B.  Salt  Producers  Aaioclatlon  726  La  Salle- 

Wacker  BuUding,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Conference  of  American  S|nall  Business 
A.  Mrs.  RoUln  Brown,  700  N<  rth  Rush  Organizations,  407  South  Dedrborn  Street 
— *   ■"*•• —  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)   $15,867.     E.(9)   $7,001.40. 

A.  Thomas  Burke.   1126   16th  sireet  NW  

'-'■■--  '^  "A.  Communications   Workert 


of  America. 
Washington. 

$6,871.40. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chamljers  of  Com- 
merce. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.  C.  * 

D.   (6>  $1,014.91.     E.   (9)   $1,(114.91. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1808  Adams  MUl  Road  NW..  Washington. 
D.  O. 

A.  Carl  H.  Berglund.  1306  Washington 
Building,  Tac(Hna,  Wash. 

B.  (9)  $6.10. 

.    _  .       _              ''~~~  A.  Butler  A  McKlnnev.  1624  I  8in>At  v«r 

A.  Helen  Berthelot.  1808  Adams  MIU  Road  Washington,  D.  c^^^'            '  ^^^  '^■' 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  b.  Richard  Haster  and  wife    i  nd  A    r 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America,  Arnold.  2435  West  Fimt  Rira»t'  a^^-   » 
1808  Adams  Mill  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.o!  Calif                                                   '  ^*°**  ^"*- 

D.  (6)  $3,089.06.    E.  (9)  $3,089.06.  D.  (6)   $619.47.     E.  (9)   $76. 


Ington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $204.     E.  (9)   $204. 

A.  Bernard  N.  Biumstine,  900  P  a  treet  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

B.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee,  Inc 
60  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 


B.  American  Corn  MUlers'  P<  deration,  140 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago ,  lU. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  100(   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  q. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street,  ^yton.  Ohio. 

A.  GUbert  Cox,  Elliston.  Va, 

B.  National  Association  of  stu  Conserva- 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  1601  Biloadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  t  ' 


Connecticut 
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B.  Council   of  Motion  Picture   Organisa- 
tions, Inc..  1501  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  T. 
D.  (6)   $623.29.     X.  (9)   $484.74. 

A.  Edward  B.  Crosland.  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.. 

195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)   $4,999.99. 

A.  John  L.  Crull.  1806  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1806  Adams  Mill  Boad  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,600.     X.   (9)  $408. 

A.  Joan  David,  4737  36th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates.  311  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $260. 

A.  Joffre  C.  David.  4401  Bast  Colonial  IMve. 
Orlando.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  FTuit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  Bast  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $444.39.    S.  (9)  $436.18. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Ontario  Land  Co..  807  Lonsdale  BiUld- 
Ing.  Duluth.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  8.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce BuUding,  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A.  John  D.  deButts.  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y..  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 

196  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $3,126.01. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU.  2000  Florida  AveniM 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $906.37. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey.  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
16  CalUomia  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $76638. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman.  1626  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.     B.  (9)  $451.02. 


A.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee.  1626  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Petroleum  Industry  Trade  Association. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.    (9)  $300. 


A.  Robert  E.  Dougherty,  1146  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,499.96.     B.   (9)    $286.40. 

A.  Carlyle  M.  Dunaway,  1800  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 1800  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

O.  (6)   $328.    B.  (9)   $86.37. 


A.  Wm.  IL  Dunn.  1808  Adams  Mill  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1808  Adams  MIU  Boad  NW..  Washington. 
D.  c 

A.  Dwlght,  Royall,  Harris,  Koegel  ft  Caskey, 
600  Wire  BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Rayon  Staple  Fiber  Producers  Aseocla- 
tion.  Room  7319,  Empire  State  BuUding.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $19,889.26.     E.  (9)   $1,566.60. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Dwyer,  6863  Chevy  Chase 
Parkway,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Contract  Carriers  Conference,  American 
Trucking  AssocUtion.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $760.    B.  (9)  $166.12. 

A  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,205.    E.  (9)  $10.6«. 

A.  John  W.  Emeigh,  1040  Warner  BiiUding. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
AssocUtion.  1040  Warner  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $501.03.     E.   (9)    $19. 

A.  Mrs.  Albert  E.  FarweU,  Box  188,  Route  1, 
Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rxish  Street.  Cliicago, 

A.  Florida    Fruit   and   Vegetable    Associa- 
tion. 4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando.  Fla. 
D.  (6)   $3,622.80.     B.  (9)   $3,622.80. 

A.  W.  Robert  Pokes.  400  Mldyette-Moor 
BuUding,  TaUahassee,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  Association,  400  Mld- 
yette-Moor  BuUding,   TaUahassee,   Fla. 

A.  B.  F.  Forbes.  604  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif., 

B.  Western  States  l*eat  Packers  Associa- 
tion.  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street.  Suite  1001-3. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $7,500. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulls,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,260. 

A.  Nolen  J.  Fuqua,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

D.  (6.)   $423.4L     B.  (9)   $423.41. 

A.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba, 
1734  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Casslus  B.  Gravitt.  Jr..  1110  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  1110  F  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.  (6.)  $1,000.    E.  (9.)  $200. 

A.  Group   Health    Federation   of   America. 
843  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 
D.  (6)   $300.    B.  (9)   $217. 

A.  WllUam  A.  Banscom,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1840  Califor- 
nia Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

O.  (6)  $1,287.60.    S.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Mxirray  Hanson.  426  13th  Street  NW.* 
Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (6)   $60a     B.  (9)   $804.86. 

A.  Conrad  P.  Harness.  Suite  1117,  Bsir 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Prefabricated  Home  Manufacturers'  In- 
stitute. Suite  1117.  Barr  BuUding.  Waahlns- 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,360. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harpwri41S  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Buslnees  PubUeatlons.  Inc., 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  L.  S.  Hitchner,  Associations  Building. 
1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, Associations  Building.  1146  19th 
Street  JTW..  Washington.  D.  C 

A.  John  R.  Holden.  1710  Rhode  Wami  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  U),  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.   B.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Mrs.  Jency  Price  Houser.  1430  New  Ycslt 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.   C 
D.   (6)    $985.     E.    (9)    $986. 

A.  Housewives  United.  2916  n>xhaU  Boad 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $19. 

A.  Ray  L.  HtQlck.  1040  Warner  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $501.03.    B.  (9)  $36. 

A.  W.  J.  Hynee.  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise. 
Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $621.84. 

A.  Independent  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Trucking  Industry  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries. 59   East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    $1,985.16.     B.   (9)   $1,986.16. 

A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $1,031. 

A.  Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee.  Inc.* 
820  Highland  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
D.  (6)  $10.    B.  (9)  $2,760.16. 

A.  William  T.  JObe.  810  18th  Street  NW« 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries. 
810  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  John  B.  Kane,  1626  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  60  West 
60th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

O.   (8)    $3,240.     X.   (9)    $814.66. 

A.  John    E.    Kane.    1625   K   Street    NW.» 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  AmerlOiw 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  M.  T. 

D.  (6)  $131.26.     B.  (9)  $1.30. 
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A.  J.  M.  DeW.  (Jack)  Kyle  Sd.  Foat  OOee 
Box  1530,  Wtehlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Dav-Pbillans  Social  Security  Organisa- 
tion. Inc.,  San  Dlonlslo.  Paraoaqoe.  BiaaL 
Republic  ot  the  PhlUpptnea. 

B.   (9)   $193.63. 


Feirv/iry  13 


A.  Jam«  D.  lOoiii.  714  8herat<fa  BulMlng.  A.  National  AnocHited  BuAneannen.  Inc , 
Washington.  D.  C.                          I  910  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngt  m.  D.  O. 

B.  Private  Truck  OouneU  of  A^Mrtca.  Inc..  D.  (6)  $1,348  JO.    B.  (9)  M9S.18. 
714  Sheraton  Building.  Waahlngt4n.  D.  C.                                                   T 

I  A.  National  AMOclation  of  Home  Builder* 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1435  K  street  NW.,  of   the  United   States.   1626  ■  L   Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Washington,   ~     " 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  ^fenerlca.  900  D.  («)  $10,318.1 


1,    D.    C.  I 

10,318.94.     B.  (0)   i-i 

lal    Association    of 


15,136J3. 


A.  John    M.    Uttlepage.    840    Investment 
Building,  15th  and  K  Streets  NW..  Washing-  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  < 
ton.  D   C.  D.  (6)  $3,802.                                 I                              A.  National    Association    of    Life    Under- 

B.  The   American   Tobacco  Co.,   Inc.    150  writers,  1800  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.  T.  A.  Marks   &   Trowbridge,    Bln^   BuUdlng.         D.  (6)  $3,434.56.    E.  (9)  $i,424.56. 

Washington,  D.  C.  ]  T' 

A.  Powers  Luse,  North  Baltimore.  Ohio.  B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Ooiimlttee,  400         A.  National    Association    of    Refrigerated 

B.  Pennsylvanla-Obio-New   Committee  on  Erie  Coiuty  Savings  Bank  Bxilldtng,  Buffalo,     Warehouses.  Inc.,  1219  Tower  Buildlnc  Waah- 
Low  Cost  Nlagara-St.  Lawrence  Power,  Box  N.  T.                                                   j                          Ington,  D.  C. 
187,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio.  D.  (6)  $1,355.    B.  (9)  $211.( 

D.  (6)  $883.33.   «.  (9)  $915.79.  \  A.  National  Association  trf  Wbeat  Growers. 


1.02. 
ana  ^.t 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  A^nue  NW.,  Imperial.  Nebr. 

_  A.  LeRoy    E.    Lyon,    Jr.,    530    West    Sixth  Room  409,  Washington.  D.  C.          '  D.  (6)   $847.90. 

Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  And  Butcher 

B.  CallXomia     Railroad     Association.    316  Workmen  of  North  America,  Apf,-CIO.  2800  A.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc., 


(9) 


Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.  (6)   $$76.     B.  (9)   $637.08. 

A.  Charlton  H.  Lyons,  8r.,  1500  Beck  Build- 
ing, Shreveport,  La. 
X.  (9)   $8070.0L 

A.  J.  A.  McCallam,  1507  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1507  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  a 

E.  (9)   $471.06. 

A.  Charles  B.  McCarthy,  1501  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations. 
Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $152.57. 

A.  Robert  S.  McClelland,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  League  City.  Tex. 

A.  William  A.  McCllntoek,  jr.,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokie,  111. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  House.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Clarenee  A.  McOlllen,  Jr.,  1^4  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C 


North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  El. 
D.  (6)  $1,040.     E.  (9)  $2,298.1(  . 


1413  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


A.  National     Committee     ffor     Instirance 
A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  isbs  Q  Street     Taxation,  the  Hay- Adams  H>use,  Washlng- 


NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  1710  Broadway ,  New  York. 
N.  Y.  ' 

D.  (6)  $1,344.     E.  (9)  $93.45. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  Iflbe  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retail,  Wholesale  &  Oepariment  Store 


ton,  D.  C. 

E.   (9)   $6,615.51. 

A.  National  Congress  of  t>etroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc.,  325  Farwell  Bv  tiding.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,947.54.    E.  (9)  $3,000.43. 

A.  NaUonal  Coxmsel  Associates,  311  Wyatt 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  133  West  «3d  Istreet,  New     Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
York,  N.  Y.  '  B.  Independent       Alrllneal       Association. 

D.  (6)  $675.     E.  (9)  $118.50.  Washington.    D.    C,    City    o|    Philadelphia, 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Association  of  First 

A.  Joseph  L.  MiUer,  1025  Comictlcut  Ave-      Clasa  Mailers,  New  York,  N. 


nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  j 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  Maytag 
Co..  and  Quinebaug-French  Rlv^  Maniifac- 
turers  Association. 

D.  (6)  $2,650.     B.  (9)  $551.88. 

A.  Marlon  S.  Monk.  Jr..  Batchfclor,  La. 

B.  National  Association  of  So|l  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Moot.    Sprague,    Marcy  & 


B."  Parcel  Post  Association.  936  15th  Street     ^^t  ^"^^^  Savings  Bank  BuUd  Ing.  Buffalo, 


NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $14)00.    K.  <»)  $1,300. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McOrath,  1636  L  Street  NW., 
Washingrton,  D.  C. 

B.  Natlcmal  Asaoelation  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  \926  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $161.45. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  O.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $9J8. 

A.  nrancis  J.  McNamara,  610  Wire  Build- 
ing, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wan  at  the  United 
States. 

O.  (6)  $3,063.50.    B.  (9)  $35.80. 

A.  MacLelgh.  Spray.  Price  *  Underwood. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insuranoe  Tax- 
ation, 221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  UL 

D.  (6)  $6,645.    B.  (9)  $364.96. 

A.  Harry  B.  Madsen.  1559  North  McKlnley 
Road,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

B.  The  National  Oommittae  tat  Insurance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adams  House.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,366.    1.  (9)  $3aOM. 


Quick.    400 


D.   (6)    $6,166.     B.   (9)   $5,3|l5. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  mc..  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $317,481.60.    E.  (9)  $9,101.23. 

A.  National  Federation  qf  Independent 
Business.  Inc.  740  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.  1 

D.  (6)  $9,303.68.    B.  (9)  $1,303.68. 

NY.  ~  '         A.  National  Multiple  Sclen  cis  Society,  357 

B.  Basic  Industries  Power  Committee.  400  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  T. 
Erie    County    Savings    Bank    Bl<lg..    Bxiflalo,  E.  (9)  $802.21. 

N.  Y.  j  

D.  (6)  $1,700.    K.  (9)  $1.679 ji  A.  National  Postal  CommJttee  for  Books. 
I                          24  West  40th  Street,  New  Yor  t,  N.  T. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Morefleld,  4401  fast  Colonial  

Drive,  Orlando.  Fla.  a.  National  BeclamaUon  .^ssocUtlon.  807 

B.  Florida  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Association,      National  Press  BuUdlng,  Wi^hington    D    C 
4401  tost  Colonial  Drive,  Orlai|do,  Pla.  D.   (6)    $11,500.17.     E.   {9)j  $11306i9.  ' 

,  A.  National     RehaWlltatlon      Association. 

A.  Silas  A.  Morehouse,  Post  Oil  ce  Box  4085,     Inc.,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Waehins- 

>ffoT«r»n  ILffttnnv*     4lAVov«#<v>4a    XTa  ton      Tl     C^  * 

St.    Asaph  D.  (6)  $862.92.    B.  (9)$610.  i 


D.  (6)  $20.83.     E.  (0)  $6638. 


Jefferson  Manor,  Alexandria.  Va. 
B.  F.    W.    Clarke.    112    North 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 


A.  National  Rtiral  Letter  cLrlers'  Assocla- 

A.  SUaa  A.  Morehouse,  Post  Ofloe  Box  4085,     tlon.  1040  Warner  Building,  wkahlngton,  D.  C. 
Jefferson  Manor,  Alexandria.  VaJ  D.  (6)  $10,262.38. 

B.  Silok,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  J4085,  Jeffer- 
son Manor,  Alexandria,  Va. 


lia,  Va.  1 


.    S.  (9)  $8,006.49. 


A.  Andrew  P.  Murphy.  1625  U  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Heme  Builders 
of   the   United   States.    1625   L  Street   NW 
Washington.  D.   C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $203.91 

A.  John  H.  Myers.  1234  Clev<  land  Street. 
Wllmette.  HI.  ; 

B.  The  National  Committee  fir  Insurance 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  331 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chlcagd.  111. 
D.   (6)   $4,013.88.     E.   (9)   |(4,897.2«. 

A.  National  Woman's  Chttstlan  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Av  mue,  Evanston* 
HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,697.48.    B.  (9)   $b,046.86. 

A.  John  W.  Nerllnger,  jf,  325  FarweU 
BuUdlng.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Pejtroleum  BctaU< 


Taxation.  Hay-Adain.  House.  Washington.     ersT  Inc.:  ^5  p;;w^Tund^.'S:i;St^ES: 

D.  (6>  $187.60. 


D.  C. 
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A.  Northern  Hemlock  $c  Hardwood  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Washington  Boule- 
vard. Oshkosh,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Robert  J.  CConneU,  Interstate  Clrcxilt* 
Majestic  Theater  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 


B.  CouncU   of   Motion    Picture   Organlza-     Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Mrs.  Richard  O.  Radue,  3406  Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National    Congress    of    Parents    and 
Teachers.   700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1612  I  Street  NW.. 


tions.  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

A.  Charles  A.  Parlcer,  Room  714.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $51.52. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker,  631  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Po\Utry  Indus- 
tries. 59  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $562.50.     E.   (9)   $64.55. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Parker.  631  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  National  Orange.  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $24.80. 

A.  Iris  Peterson,  4201  Massacbusets  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Line  Stewards  &  Stewardesses  As- 
sociation, International,  55th  and  Cloero 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Intemstional  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,031. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  Room  301,  Bond  Build- 
ing. 1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  ft  Ship- 
building Worlcers  of  America  affiliated  with 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Induetrial  Organizations,  634  Cooper  Street, 
Camden.  N.  J. 

D.   (6)  $2,538.42.     E.  (9)  $1,906.47. 


A.  PhUco    Corp.,    Tioga    and    C 
PhlladelphUa.  Pa. 


Streets. 


A.  Albert  Pike.  Jr.,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insiu-ance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Prefabricated  Home  Manufacturers'  In- 


stitute. S\ilte  1117,  Barr  BiUldlng,  910  17th     Washington,  D.  C. 
Street  NW.,^  Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  SUver  Users  Association,  1613  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)    $64238. 

A.  Otle  M.  Reed.  1107  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Creameries  Association,  817 
New  York  BuUdlng,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $1,209.10. 

A.  George  L.  Reid.  Jr.,  1010  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Imperial,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $97.90. 

A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  653  Cortland 
Avenue,  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  2201  F  Street,  Bakersfteld,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $8,150.     E.    (9)    $679.46. 

A.  Arthur  Rhorer,  301-303  Peoples  BuUd- 
lng, Mlddlesborough,  Ky. 

B.  Miss  Marie  B.  Kraxis,  2500  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $4,000. 

A.  BUI  Richards,  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  8oU  Conserva- 
tion Dlstrlcte,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Harry  H.   Rieck.  Preston.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  SoU  Conserva- 
tion DlstrtcU,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  George  D.  RUey,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3389.      E.    (9)    $478.15. 

A.  Maurice  Rosenblatt,  316  A  Street  NE., 
Washington.   D.    C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  211  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  Los  Angeles; 
Richfield  Oil  Corp..  Los  Angeles:  Shell  OU 
Co..  San  Francisco;  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California.  San  Francisco;  Tidewater  OU  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Union  OU  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Selvage  A  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 


A.  Donald  H.  Sharp,  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Oonnectlcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Paul  »fton,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  United  Automobile.  Aircraft.  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $2,418.     E.  (9)  $2,442.13. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1612  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,469.     E.  (9)  $8,394.99. 

A.  John  A.  Smith,  Post  Office  Box  9063, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Poet  Office 
Box  9063.  Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,629.50. 

A.  Lucius  S.  Smith  m,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Thrift  Assembly,  Inc.,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlngon,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)   $132.69. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  *..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Nat\u^l  Re- 
sources. 2140  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,06135. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Room  812,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,597.     E.  (9)  $85731. 


A.  Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout.  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  1734  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  Gordon  M.  Quamstrom.  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard,  Skokle.  lU. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxation,  The  Hay- Adams  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr..  Room  607.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Arthritis  and 
Rhevnaatlsm  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations.  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  and  National  Committee  for 
Research  in  Neurological  Disorders,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $7,749.97.    E.  (9)  $4,671.98. 


B.  Carpet  Institute,  Empire  State  BuUd- 
lng, New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     B.  (9)   $20034. 

A.  Selvage  A  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago  MercantUe  Exchange,  110  North 
R-anklin  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $1,042. 

A.  Selvage  A  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  MobUe  Homes  Manufacttu-ers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.(6)  $1,249^8.    B.  (9)  $65.12. 

A.  Selvage  A  Lee,  Inc.,  1635  I  Street  RW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange, 
113  Pearl  SUeet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)11,200.    I.  (9)  $42.15. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  530 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.  (6)  $3,912.61.     E.  (9)  $3,22032. 

A.  Mrs.  Ada  B.  Stough.  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  183 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $4233.     E.  (9)   $42.83. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  610  Win  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.  E.  (9)  $5330. 

A.  WlUlam  A.  StringfeUow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street,   Bethesda.   Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  829  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A.  WiUiam  L.  Sturdevant,  Jr..  8300  Bur- 
dette  Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates.  211  Wyatt 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Texas  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Post  Office  Box  912,  Aiutln,  Tex. 

A.  Jxilia  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc..  S 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $131737. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insiutince  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,06230.     B.   (9)  $8434. 

A.  Richard  A.  TUden.  441  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 
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B.  R.  B.  Schanzer,  Inc.,  608-12,  South  Pe- 
ters Street.  New  Orleans.  La. 
D.  (6)    $156.25.     E.  (9)    •2.91. 

A.  Clarence  D.  Toddl.  1836  Jefferacm  Place 

NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Contract  Carrier  Conference.  American 
Trucking  Association.  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  96.000. 

A.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  and  Townsend 
National  Weekly.  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Wasnington.  D.  C. 

A.  Paul  T.  Ttultt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  National  Plant  Pood  Institute.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Hugh  C.  Tuttle,  Dover,  N.  H. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  United  Cerehral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  T. 

E.   (0)  $1,336.99. 

A.  Universal  Research  and  Consultants, 
Inc..  221  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Waahing"- 
ton,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Republic  of  Cuba.  Post  Office  Box 
1383.  Habana.  Cuba:  tne  RepubUc  of  Vene- 
zuela. 2445  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW^  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  and  Arab  States  Delegation 
Office.  120  Bast  fi«th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   <9)   $1,808.90. 


A.  Herbert  F.  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard. Skokle.  m.  ! 

B.  The  National  Oonunittee  f|3r  Insurance 
Taxatkm.  the  Hay-Adams  Houike,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  1 

A.  Weaver  ft  Glassle.  1225  19t^  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion and  the  Council  of  Mechan  cal  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries,  Inc.,  R^ng  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $12,000.     E.   (9)    $385. 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Ine^  604  Mission  Stree^,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.    (6)    $17,276.51.     E.    (O)    $B18X)7. 


A.  Weaver  &  Olassie,  1225 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Philco  Corp..  Tioga  and  C 
delphla.  Pa. 


19ti 


A.  John    C.    White,    838 
Building.  Washington,  D.  Q. 
S.  (9)  $18.49. 


Street  NW., 
Streets.  Phlla- 
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Transportation 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassle.  1225  lOt  i  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  T 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Asseclation.  Inc., 
Statler  Hotel.  New  York.  N.  Y.      i 

B.  (9)  $56.28.  I 

A.  Weaver  &  Olassie,  1225  191^  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Tbe  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  740  11th  Stree^  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $118.93 . 


i» 


A.  Paul    H.    Watter,    1701    K   Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T. 

D.  (6)  $75.83. 


A.  William  E.  Welsh.  897  I^tlonal  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Reclamation  As$ociatlon,  697 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     S.   (9)   $126. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Courthouse,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

B.  (9)  $626.72. 


il 


i 


li     I 


A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr..  S0|  Mutual  BuUd- 
Ing,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Coo^lttee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wt^cker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

D.  (6)  $1,977.08.    S.  (9)   ^1.977.08. 

A.  Claude  C.  WUd.  Jr..  16i5  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mid-ConUnent  Oil  8c  Qaa  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa,  <  >kla. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $25. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  Mills  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Assjoelation.  1$  Bast 
Division  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $2,568.87.     K.    (9)    $382.06. 

A.  Frank  G.  Wollney,  SB  East  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  [ 

B.  Institute  of  Ainericani  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 59  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  IlL 

D.   (6)   $225.     E.  (9)   $83i0. 

A.  Biffton  C.  Wood.   162$   L  Street  NW.. 

Wasbington,  D.  C.  | 

B.  National  Association  df  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  162^  L  Street  NW« 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,379.     E.  (9)   $31). 


•me  following  Qoarterly  reports  were  snbmitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1957- 

Fn.x  TWO  CoPiss  With  thz  Secs^et  of  th.  Sxii^  ^  Fn*  THarz  Copies  WtxH  t«  Clbk  or  the  Bona,  or  Rb«b«,.™». 
m.  p^  (page  1>  ts  designed  to  «pply  klenttfying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  thte  page)  dels  with  financial  data. 

PLACa  AH  "X-  BILOW  TH«  ApPSOPElAT.  LETTa  OS  FIGURE  IN  TH.  BoX   AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REFOBT"  HaMHHC  BB^W 

-PtELncmaaT"  Raroar  ("Heglstratkm-) :   To  "regtoter,- place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P- and  ffll  out  page  1  only.  ' 

"QuAKTxai.T"  Rvovr:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  bv  thia  B«tinrt    nhu*  .»-  -r-  ^   ■    ♦  « .  _ 

figure.    FUl  out  ooth  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  iM«4L1Sri^beK«nr^TSi'i5^^  ^  SOTToprirte 

bered  as  page  S."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4  ••^" -fi^  Ac     ft^^i!2!^"  *^  ^   addtttanal  page  should  be  num- 
accompash  compliance  with  aU  quarterlTreport^  m,iiem*Qts  dt  t^AcT^  and  ftltog  m  accerdance  with  Instnietton.  wlU 


REPC«T 
PuasuAMT  TO  Federai.  Regulation  or  Lobstimc  Act 


9CAKTIX 


1st      3d 


3d 


4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


^°".?!*}I^,  ^   T^'^l^K.P""^^^    ^*^  -Report-  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual  as  foHows- 

(1  "Employee-.-To  file  a.  an  "employee".  «tate jln  Item  "B")  the  name,  address  and  nature  of  buslne«  of  ^  •>^o«r"  tit  tt^ 
"employee"  is  a  firm  Isuch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relatlona  flrmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  memb^  of  iSrh  ^W^'^i  i?-^ 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  »»«««:«  -aui  memoera  or  such  Arm  aaay  join  to 

(11)  "Employer".— Tt)  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Sbpaxatc  Repotts.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emnlovpr'u  Rj^nnrt- 
eet  to  the  Art  in"«t  «i»  «»r>«»-ot«  i3.rw-..-»..  ..^h   «..-  — * ,, 1^   _^   ^^'^■^^myi.Kjfci  Bxurpun. 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 


(b) 


(i>   Bmployers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and   are  not  relieved  o*   this  reqnireznMit  merelv  !>»<«»«•  n  ■       ■ 
led  bv  their  aeenta  or  emnioveee.  ^^  r^^aii^iacux  merely  i>ecai2w  Beports 


^"^  X^^^&l^  ""  ^^  """"^  ^  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports 


filed  by  their  employeia. 

A.  Oegantzation  or  InDivrotiAL  Fn.nTO : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


are 


a.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  > 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NoT«  ON  ITRM  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter  as  many  ReporU  as  he  has  emolovers  f>»*.Bt 
that:  (a)  U  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  U  to  be  considered  as  one  emnlover  tmt  ill 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  in  the  inter«.t  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Bq?ort— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EuPLOTsa. — State  name,  address,  and  nattire  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "tn  connection  with  leglshrttre  taterests,"  as  used  in  this  Report  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy.  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation*  means  bUIs  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  ho  tfe^ 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5  302  (e) .  ^^       '  "  "^ 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  m  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organisations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobtovliv 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) .  *»wwju^ 

(c)  After  beginning  such  aetivitlea.  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  wfalcii  tlwy  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C  LacisLATivm  IwrxRKsxa.  and  Publicatioms  in  connectk>n  therewith: 


1.  State  approximvtety  bow  kmg  Ic^Ma- 
tive  Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X~  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  CXBce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  reoetre  Reports. 

(Answer  items  t.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below. 
If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  Hotae  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  Sling  has  caused  to  be  tasned  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
teresu.  set  forth:  (a)  Descr^tion:  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution;  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publlrt»er  (tf  puWieations 
were  paid  for  by  person  ftltaig)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publicationa  were  received  as  a 
gtft). 

Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

Quarterly"  Report,  state  bck>w  what  the  nature  and  »»»>«'"t  of  aatlel- 


pated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  lor  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  ""d  """  "«  *>>•  ►>»'•*'  «*  ♦»»•-  •«»—'     ^^ -^ -- 


combine  a  "PrellioiBary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


and  "E"  on  the  back  of  Uile  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


AFPIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  in  printing] 
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NoTX  OK  ITKM  "D.** — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  ani^YUng  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  leglBlatlon.  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'oontrlbu^on'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  w|iether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  Contribution" — 
Section  30a  (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  ] 

(b)  I»  This  Rkfort  la  foe  ah  EBCPLOTra.— (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  tat  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  Which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests.  > 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  aH  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which j  has  no  fimds  to  expend  except  those  whl(ii  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  t%e  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  '  f  *^ 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended!  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  m  ake  such  eccpendit\ires  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  u«ed  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  peroentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  conta-ibutlons  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assetfements,  and  other  contributions  on  that  &sis.  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  piirpoMs. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  fob  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  lease  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  co*ie  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  It 
will  be  pres\mied  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  aU  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary  fee^  etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  (and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  alread¥  been  renorted 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  ^n  page  1  of  this  Report. 

D.  RxcKiFTS  (Including  CoNTRiBTrnoNs  and  Loans)  : 


Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None 

Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 


6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.  g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 
Loans  Received 


"The  term  ■contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302 
9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  I Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 


la.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Etelmburaements  received  this 

Quarter 


write  tNone"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(fromjjan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Hav^  there  been  such  contributors? 
Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  tie  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 
lo$n8)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  ti trough  the  last 

'5")  da^s  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more 

Attaci  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately'  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  lind  "Name  and 
Address  {of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the,  last  day  of  the 
period  14  March  31.  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through J ,  19__     ) 

$1.500.0#    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  NtT 
$1,78S.04    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  c;..  ;ago.  lU. 


(a). 


No"  ow  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.    "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  piyment.  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit  ir  elft  of  monev 
^n^TfhT    »  fv,    T^liK^'  *"**  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  oi   not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  make  an  expeniture'— Section 


$3,286.0<      Total 


302  (b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(b)    If  This  Report  Is  FOR  AN  Agent  OR  Employee.     In  the  case  of  many  eniployees.  all  expenditures  will  come  xuder 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item"Ef") 

PENDiTUREs  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  in  Connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Flu  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  ntunbered  item  is  "None."  write  f'None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number 


B.  Ex 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ . — Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

S.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item 

"1") 

5.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

6.  t Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year         $2,400.0 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  M  sde  to  Others 

"The  teim  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."-4.aec  302  (b) 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quartet 


15.  Reel  plents  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  Mcn-e 

Ii  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  thuJ  Quarter  by  or 
on  fehalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  iheets  of  Daner 
apptoximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabu]  -  ^  t^' 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount"  "Date 
or  qates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "]  »urpose  "  Pre 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foU()wlng  example: 
Date  or  Dates 


pare 
Amount 
$1,750.0 


$4,150.01     Totai. 
PAGE  2 


-m 


telephone  and 


7-11: 


-Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank    Kve..  St.  LouU. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,  8-15,  9-15:     Britten  &  Blatten,  312"?  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C— iniblic  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 
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Ington,  D.  C. 

B.  Anerteaii   Ufe  OoBveuMup.  390  Horth. 
Mlctalgaa  Avenae,  Chtaago.  m. 

D.   (6)   $87.20. 


A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson,  976  Natkmal 
Bulknng.  Wachlngton,  D.  C. 
X.  <»)  $a.4S. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Aebersold,  900  F  Street  HW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federatkm  of  Civil  Servtee 
Employees  of  tbe  United  States  Oovermnoit, 
900  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   81.442.66. 

A.  AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee,     182 
Third  Street  BE.,  Washington ,  D.  C. 
D.  (<>  864W6.     S.  (9)  88.124.01. 


A.  Aircraft  Industries  AaM>clation  of  Amer- 
ica. Ine.,  610  Sboreham  BuUding.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.  (6)   84,235.80.     ■.  (9)   $4,235.80. 

A.  Louis  J.  ADen,  1121  NesfaviUe  Trvt 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  W.  tj.  Allen,  8606  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

B.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
International.  8605  Cameron  Street,  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

A.  Wimam  B.  Allen,  917  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Rubber,  Cork.  Linoleum,  and 
Plactle  Workers  of  America,  High  at  Mill 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   82.080.     X.   (9)   8336.70. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Alphln,  M.  D.,  1623  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Assoeiatton,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

9.   (6)    $035.     S.   (9)    $433.93. 

-  A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  5036  Wtaooosln  Aveniae  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 1138  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,568.43.    E.  (9)  $8,588.43. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
O.  (6)  $7,418.31.    E.  (»)  $7,418.31. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  m.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $21,877.    E.  (9)  $21,877. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organimtlona.  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $34,83«.77. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Mnatclani,  435 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $7J)63.79.    M.  (9)  $6^10.88. 

A.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  1370  Natlooal  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co.,  tec, 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
B;  (9)  $378.81. 

A.  American  Hotel  Association.  891  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  K.  Y. 
D.  (6)   $156,893.99. 


A.  ABMrfean  HWi  ftaoraitee  Bfniieai*  89 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  (•) 


A.  American  Humane  Association,  896 
Fmnsylvanla  Street,  Deavw,  Ooloc 

B.  (•)  81.9W.98. 

A.  American  Instttnte   at  Marine  Itadw- 
wrtters,  99  John  Street.  New  York,  W.  T. 
M.  (9)   $400. 

A.  Amerleaa  Ufe   Convention,  330  north 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 
D.  (6)    $469.99.     E.  (9)   $380.51. 

A.  American      Medical     Assodatkm.     688 
Morth  Dearborn  Street,  dtlei^o.  IB. 
D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $13,746.58. 

A.  American   National   Cattlemen^   Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Coio^ 
D.   (7)  8104,646.68.     E.   (9)   $S,Ma 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc. 

(Development  Fund-Legislature),  care  of  Dr. 
H.  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr.,  8001  Jenkins  Arca«le. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  213 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chtcago,  in. 
D.   (6)    $454.79.     E.    (9)    $454.79. 

A.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  Yatk,  N.  Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washin^on.  D.  C,  and  62 
Vanderbllt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   («)   $14,960.47.     E.    (9)    $446.89. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West 
60th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)    $84.     E.   (9)    $10,371. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  320 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  American  Retail  Federatton.  1146  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $39,85138.    E.  (9)  88.^8.23. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.   (6)   84.757.23.     K.   (9)   84.757.28. 


A.  American  Tartff  League,  Inc.,  19  West 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1.20. 

A.  American  TVamp  ShlpownerR  Assods^ 
tion.  Inc.,   11   Broadway,  New  York,  H.  T., 

E.  (9)  $4,573.11. 

A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II),  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $l.&6a.60. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 600  Sooth  Michigan  Avmoc,  Ctilcago. 
BL 

X.  (9)  $482.61. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
Merchandise  DtvlsUin,  338  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  Zionist  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  1737  H  Street  NW,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Asaerlca'fc  Wlsge  Earners'  Piotettire  Cton- 
ference.  816  16th  Street  NW.,  WsshlngtOQ, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,586.    S.  (9)  $1,675.82. 


1108K  Street  NW., 
1180 


Washington,  D.  C 
B.  Asaertaan  Watcli 

K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  Di  C. 
D.   (6)   $6,249.99 


A.  Walter  M.  Andenon.  Jr..  Montgosacry. 

__B.  Alabama     Railroad     ftssoflattuii.     lOoa 
Ftart  Natkmal  Bank  BoUtftaig.  Montgomery. 

Ala. 

A.  Area  Bteploynent  Expansion  Commft- 
tae,  1144  PeBDsylvai^a  BofMliig,  WashinKtoB. 
DC.  ^ 


11» 


A.  Arkansas     RaUroad     Oooimlttee. 

Boyle  BuUding,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
Of  Arkansas. 


BoOdlag, 


A.  W.    C.    Arnold.    300    Ooli 
Seattle,  Wasii. 

B.  Alaska  Salmon  Indiistry,  Inc.,  200  OW- 
man  Building.  Seattle.  Wash. 


A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  RiUDdatkxi. 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.  T. 
S.  <9>  81,136.04. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  oC 
America,  Inc..  Munsey  Bnildtng,  Washlngtoc. 
D.  C. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Man  Users.  1488 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C 
D.   (6)   84,746. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Ine..  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  lU. 

D.  («)   $1,600.     E.   (9)   81300. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation  BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $7.089J7.     E.   (9)   $7,089.37. 

A.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Association  of  Casualty  A  Surety  Coos- 
panlea.  60  John  Street.  New  Yortc.  N.  Y. 
D.    (6)  $2,076.96.     E.   (9)  $2j076.9& 

A.  Association  of  Western  Railways,  224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  UL 


A.  Edward  Atkins.  61  East  43d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Association  at  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
W.Y. 

O.  (6)  |25a    E.  (9)  8250. 

A.  Charles  E.  Babcock.  Route  3.  Box  406, 
Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  Untied 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  8I50.    E.  (0)  83.36. 

A.  George  P.  Baker.  Sohtters  Field  Post 
Office,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  UL 


A.  JotanA.] 

B.  Farmsn*  Edncatianal  and  Oo-Operathra 
Union  of  America  (National  Fanners  Unkm>. 
1404  New  York  Avenne  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Dl  («>  88.816.48.     X.  ^»)  8688.86. 

A.  J.  R.  BaOeir,  1108  Stahlmsn  Bofldlng, 
Karitvine,  Ttam. 

B.  Sootfaera    States    Indus tilal    OaxxBeJl, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $2,600. 
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A.  V.  OL  Buifleld.  U»  BtmtMd  atrwt. 
JunMO,  Alaika. 

B.  Klukmui  Inm  On  Oocp,  110  Otmimd 

street,  JFnnMtn.  Al— >■. 

A.  Bartnutn  BwlMr.  Boom  801.  401  Tblid 
Street  MW..  WMtalngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  BaUway  and  SteunChlp 
derlu.  nwigbt  Handlers,  Kqveee  and  StatUm 
Bmplojrea.  1019  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  02484^.     K.  (0)  $088.48. 

A.  Bamee,  Deeher^  Price,  liyere  8t  Bhoade, 
1000  Three  Penn  Center  Pliua.  Rilladelpfala, 
Pa. 

B.  Aseodatlon  of  American  BaUroada, 
Ttanaportatlon  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

X.  (0)  8303.83. 

A.  James  II.  Barnes,  1028  Coonectlcat  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Beciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Pederal  Tax 
Committee.  United  Artists  BuUi^lng.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

S.  (0)  8170.68. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blectric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

O.     (8)   8606.85.     B.   (9)   $62.54. 

A.  Xrvln  L.  Barney,  Room  303.  401  Third 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America.  4929  Main  Street,  Kanfcas  City,  Ifo. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  William  O.  Barr.  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Harry  S.  Beer.  Jr.,  1115  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  1115 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $34. 

A.  Bert  Bell,  1  Bala  Avenue,  Bala-Cynwyd. 
Pa. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue. Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

E.  (0)  $3,612.57. 

A.  Julia  D.  Bennett.  Hotel  Oongresslonal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
H\iron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  HvdfKm  Blery.  4817  Cteev  Tfvar,  01ii« 
cinnati.  CMilo.  i 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  fl^rietlon, 
Xnc  4517  Carew  Tower.  Clnclnna^.  Ohio. 

A.  Blgham.  Bnglar.  Jones  ft  Houston.  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.  T..  and  ^  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  df  Marine 
Underwriters.  The  Aseodatlon  M  Marine 
Underwriters  of  the  United  States^  American 
Cargo  War  Risk  Reinsurance  Exchange, 
American  Hull  Insvirance  Syndicate. 

D.   (6)   8800.     X.  (9)   $60. 


A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Carl    H.    Berglund.    1306    Washington 
Building.  Tacoma,  Wash. 


A.  Bergson  &  Borkland,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Freeport  Sulphur  Co..  161  Bast  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.   (9)   $1.25. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Biemllier,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   83,556.     S.  (0)   $248. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  AFIr-CIO.  BOO  F  Street 
NW«  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  781  Washlng^n  BuUd- 
Ing,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Massachusetts    Protective 
Worcester,  Mass. 


i  leoelatloii. 


A.  B.  B.  BowdCD.  000  FolHw  BulUUi^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Grain  A  Peed  Dealers  National  Aseoda- 
tton.  600  Folger  Building.  WssMngtom.  D.  O. 

A.  JoseiA  B.  Brady,  2H1  VuL  Street,  Cin> 
clnnati,  Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  ot  U^ted  Brewery. 
Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  DIstUlery 
Workers  of  America.  2347  Vin$  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

A.  Harold  P.  Braman,  907  Sing  Bxillding. 
18th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National   Savings  A  Loa«  League.  907 
Ring    Building,    18tii    and    M 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   8525. 


A.  John  H.  Bivlns,  50  West  5^h  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Petroletim  Institute.  50  West 
60th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 

A.  James  C.  Black.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $600.     K.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake.  1918  Nort^  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.  O.  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Mrs.  Paul  Blanshard,  408  A  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  So(|^  Justice. 
Educational  Organizations. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $120.    ^ 

A.  Blum,  Llndsey  A  Powell,  17^1  K  Street 
NW:,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Retienue  Bond 
Financing,  9  South  William  Street]  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,250.    X.  (9)   $74.75. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     Association     of 
Companies,  61  Broadway,  New 


Streets   NW., 


Investment 
,  N.  Y. 


Ycrk, 


A.  Paul  H.  Bolton,  1001  Conne^icut  Ave 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  bf  Whole- 
salers, Inc.,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  815  4Sth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labiftr  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizatlon|.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $3,122.     E.   (9)    $663.35. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Borda,  018  16th  ftreet  NW., 
Washington.  I3.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Madufacturers. 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole. 

B.  The  Association  of  Westeri 
224   Union  Station  Building 


A.  Robert  T.  Berth.  777  14th 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570 
nue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $375.     £.   (9)   $356.91. 


A.  Harry  R.  Brasbear.  610  Sh^ham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Associ$tlon  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  1^ 

A.  Frank  P.  Brennan.  Avoca.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  A  Ught  Co|  Dee  Moinee, 
Iowa. 

A.  Homer  L.  Brinkley. 

B.  National  Council  of  Pu^er  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  N^.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  220  Bast  4^d  Street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  I 

B.  American    Pxilpwood    As$oclatton,    220 

East  42d  Street.  New  York,  Nj  Y. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Oorpi  215  Fremont 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chica^.  m. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $541. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineer*. 
1122  Engineers  BuUdlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Ind  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Expr^  and  Station 
Employees.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $3,238.12.     E.    (9)    $^,238.12. 

A.  J.  Olney  Brott.  730  15ti  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $512.50. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  1025  Conndctlcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American    Public    Powe^    Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
D.  C, 


,  Washington, 


Oda. 


Chl  cago 


Railways, 
111. 


A.  Brown.    Lund     &    Fitzgerald.     1625     I 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  cj 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, Ring  BuUdlng,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $356.25.     E.  (9)   $406:  t7. 


i  itreet  NW., 
n  Ave- 


Lezi  agto 


A.  Mrs.   RolUn  Brown,   700 
Street.  Chicago,  lU. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  Rooro^  502,  Ring 
Building,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C.  I 

B.  National  Cotton  Coimcil  cr  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  T  nn. 

D.  (6)   $90. 


A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  270  Mddison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  cfertlfled  PubUc 
Accountants.  270  Madison  Avei  lue.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  B^ckman  Build- 
ing, JacksonvUle,  Fla. 


NorUi   Rush 
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B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District.  Citi- 
sens  Bank  Building,  BunneU.  Fla. 
D.   (6)   $1,428.68.     X.  (9)    $79.63. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, JacksonvUle,  Fla. 

B.  The  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict. 720  Florida  Title  Building.  Jackacm- 
TiUe.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,860.    X.  (9)  $242.66. 

A.  George  8.  Buck.  Jr..  1918  N.  Parkway. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  8905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  George  J.  Btirger.  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Biirger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Business. 
740  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  J.  Bturke,  1062  West  Platinum. 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

B.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Thomas  Burke.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  AutomobUe,  Aircraft,  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America,  Soli- 
darity House.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue. 
Detroit,  BAich. 

D.  (6)  $1091.     X.  (9)  $396. 

A.  Burley  A  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.  (6)  $11,175. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr,  101  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Mica  Industry  Tariff  Committee.  Spruce 
Pine.  N.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,305.80.     X.  (9)  $35.50. 

A.  Robert  M.  Burr.  101  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Bleetrloal  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 156  East  44th  Street.  New  Y<H-k. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $88.    X.  (9)  $108.98. 

A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2374M. 

A.  Charles  C.  BuUer.  425  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Biu-eau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $370.    X.  (9)  $1.91. 

A.  George  P.  Byrne.  Jr..  53  Park  Place. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  United  States  Wood  Screw  Service  Bu- 
reau. 53  Park  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Lawrenc«  V.  Byrnes.  401  3d  Street  HW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B.  of  L.  E.  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,313.60. 

A.  C.  O.  Caffrey.  Suite  504, 1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Cotton  Manufactxirers  Institute,  Inc, 
1601  Johnston  BuUdlng.  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

D.  (6)  $760.20.     X.   (9)  $18. 

A.  Leonard  J.  Calhoun.  411  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  PubUc  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries.  304  XmiMre  Bank  Build- 
ing, DaUas,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  18th  S^eet  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  BarJurs  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300.     X.  (9)  $888.21. 

A.  Campaign  for  the  48  SUtes.  Cotton  Xx- 
Change  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)   $7,013.23.     X   (9)  $8,613.07. 

A.  Carl  C.  CampbeU.  Room  602,  Ring  BuUd- 
lng, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  James  A.  CampbeU.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Itoployees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,961.48.    X  (9)  $296.15. 

A.  WaUace  J.  CampbeU,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Cooperative  league  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  343 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  John  L.  Carey,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  PubUe 
Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Carlton.  2617  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  CUff  D.  Carpenter,  59  East  Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries. 69  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  BL 

A.  T.  C.  CarroU.  13080  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  BuUdlng,  Canton.  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvaiUa  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bast  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  1405  East  Sixth 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     X.  (9)   $168. 

A.  Albert  X  Carter.  1026  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E  (9)   $2,242.73. 

A.  WUliam  L.  Carter,  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manvifacturers. 

A.  Benjamin  F.  Castle.  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Larry  Cates.  1143  National  Press  BtiUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Line  PUots  Association.  55th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,181.72. 

A.  Francis  B.  Cawley,  Room  1006. 1101  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Ine, 
232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  8736.    S.  (9)  $286.42. 


A.  Justice  M.  Chambers,  2621  Connectieut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  M.  Oolodetz  A  Co..  130  WaU  Btnet,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  3521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Great  Eastern  Shipping  Co..  Ltd, 
14  Jamshedji  Tata  Road.  Bombay.  India. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Christian  Amendment  Movement.  804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $8,282.68.    X  (9)  $4,69535. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark.  132  Third  Street  BX. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 132  Third  Street  8E..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $900.    X  (9)  $151.64. 

A.  Omer  W.  Clark,  1701  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5665  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $24)19.72. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark.  626  Shoreham  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  A  Santa  F^ 
RaUway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Botilevard,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  532  Shoreham  BuUdlng.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Clarence  B.  Cleveland.  MontpeUer.  Vt. 

B.  Vermont  State  Railroads  Association, 
MontpeUer,  Vt. 

A.  Herman  Clott.  711  14th  Street  NW. 
(room  600),  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Mine,  MiU  A 
Smelter  Workers,  Suite  412,  Tabor  Building. 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  81,540.60.    X  (9)  8867.18. 

A.  Coles  A  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Tramp  Shipowners  Asao- 
ciation.  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

X.  (9)  $128.66. 

A.  Don  C.  CoUlna.  Kit  Carson.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th.^venue,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Committee  for  CoUective  Security.  90 
John  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
D.   (6)  $30.     X.   (9)  $282.37. 

A.  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy  Leglala- 
tion,  300  Independence  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,847.    K.  (9)  $1.109J7. 

A.  Committee  for  OU  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $21,600.    X.  (9)  $17,388.66. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Condon.  1(K  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Xstate  of  Mary  Clark  deBrabant  and 
Mrs.  Katherlne  C.  WiUiams.  care  of  Mr.  Rod- 
ney W.  Williams.  120  Broadway.  New  York, 
N  Y 

D.  (6)  $13,120. 

A.  John  C.  Cone,  816  15th  Street  NW« 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways  System, 
816  16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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B.  Westlands    Water   District.    Post   OOIm 
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A.  Oonf cnxiee  aa  atats  !>•<  a 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  M.  T. 


•.ItlSl^tli 


A.  Julian  D.  Conover,  Blng  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Ckmgress.  Ring  Build< 
tBg.  Waatilngton.  D.  C 

D.   (6)    $2,600. 

A.  Benwrd  J.  Ooaway.  923  Em*  8w|iettuc 

Street.  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  American  Dental  Awociatlon.  223  Bast 
Supcrtor  Street,  caneago.  HI. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Orval  R.  Cook,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Aircraft  Industries  Asaoclatloii  of  Amer- 
ica. Ine..  810  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Rasrmond  A.  Cook,  2200  Oulf  Building, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Hotiston,  Tes. 

A.  J.  kCilton  Cooper.  1100  Bowen  BolkUng, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Ooopw,  1100  Bowen  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C. 

A.  Oooper  ft  SUTersteln,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Poimtain  Pen  ft  Mechanical  Pencil  Man- 
trfacturers*  Association,  Inc.,  1420  Q  Street 
KW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Cooper  ft  SUverstetn,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Goal  Association,  Southern 
BuUding,  isth  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

A.  Wilmer  A.  Cooper,  104  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,   D.   C. 

B.  nriends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NK.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (0)  $165.77. 

A.  Cordage     Legislative     Committee,     S50 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
D.  (6)  $160.    M.  (9)  $2,538.79. 

A.  Bdward  J.  OoughHn,  900  F  Street  NW 
Room  901,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Room  901  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $196.     B.   (9)   $20. 

A.  CoxincU  of  Conservationists,  588  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Pred  Smith  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  588  FUth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  BuUdlne. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  CoimcU  of  Mechanical  Specialty 
Contracting  Industries.  Inc.,  610  Blng  Build- 
ing.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $360.     X.   («)   $3,888.37. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 102S  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.  c.  ^ 

D.  (6)  $260.70.    X.  <9)  $380.7$. 

A.  Edsall  IM  Couplln,  441  Bast  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Miehlffaa  Hospital  Service.  441  Bast 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

XX    ($)    $1,200.     X.    (8)    $67. 

A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
BiUldlng.   Washington,  D.   C. 


m. 


Worth 
Wect  MaOlwn 


W««  era 


Stieet. 


Railway 
Chicago, 


A.  Covington  ft  Btirting,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Reeolutlon  1995 
Leglalatore,  P.  O.  Box  3170,  Honflulu.  HawaU, 
U.  8.  A.  ^ 


A.  Covington  ft  BtirHng.  701 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Xmhassy  of  Denmark,  SSt4 
■etts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

S.   (9)   $1.06. 


Union  Trust 

Massachu- 
|D.  C. 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling,  701 
BuUding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  International  Nickel  Co.. 
Street.  New  York,  N.  T. 


Union  TVust 
[nc..  07  WaU 


A.  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Tnut 
BuUding,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Btillders*  Asso- 
ciation, 2071  East  102d  Streeit,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  Edward  B.  Crosland,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y..  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  1 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Tfclegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.    ^ 

D.  (6)   H.999M. 


BuUding, 


A.  John  W.  Cross,  920  Soutl 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Deutsche  Amerlkakohlen-lTransportge- 
sellschaft  (American  German  'coal  Trans- 
port Co.),  17  Grajsenstrasse,  Dvisseldorf,  Ger- 
many. ,    '  ^ 


nstrasse,  Dvissel 
bam,  575  Maf  iat 


A.  Paul  Cunningham,  575  Malison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  f  .  *  Bw 


Street  NW.. 


A.  John  T.  Curran.  815  16th 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  La  x)r  and  Con- 
gress of  IndustrUl  Organiaatio  as,  816  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $2,736.80.     -       - 


gton,  D.  C. 
B.  (9)   $30«. 

■iM.  917  IStU 


Street  NW.. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Curtlss. 
Washington,  D.  C.  , 

B.  National  Licensed  Beveragi  AMOclation 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $675. 


A.  Bernard    Cushman.     1001 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.    David    Zlmring,    1001 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  0. 


Cusumano.    4 1    Broadway, 


A.  Charles    L. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Vincenzo    Buttaro,    64    N#lson 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and  Miss 

Via  Zuccarlno  No.  76,  Mola  dl 
of  Barl.  Italy. 

B.  (9)   $82. 


Domeilca 
Eui 


Ocmnectlcut 
Connecticut 


Street, 

Buttaro, 

,  Province 


A.  John    C.   Datt,   425    13th    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  * 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Hi.  T 

D.  (6)    $1,062.50.     E.  (9)   $171$. 


K  a 


Street  NW., 


A.  Bertram  a.  Davis,   1808 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  Korth  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ir  1. 

D.  (6)  $1,710.  ^^ 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  U  SaUe  Street 
Chicago,  ni.  • 

B.  Ontario  Land  Co..  807  Lon  idale  Build- 
ing, Duluth,  Minn.  ^^ 


February  1$ 


A.  Chartes  W.   Davfs,    1   Nbrth   La   SaUe 

Street.  Chicago,  m.  I 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  ft  Co..  06  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles   W.    Davis.    1    North   La   Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  The    Singer    Maaof ae  ;urtng    Co.     149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

E.   (9)   $38733. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Davte,  M.  1 1,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

B.  American  Medical  Assoc  latlon,  585  North 
Dearborn   Street,   Chicago.  Su 

D.  (6)    $600.     B.    (9)    $75143. 

A.  Donald    8.    Dawson,    frsi    Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.  <5. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  ijc.  Empire  State 
BuUding,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson  ant   Robert  J.  Bird. 
731  Washington  BuUding.  V  ashington.  D.  C. 

B.  HUton  Hotels  Corp..  72(  South  >«rhi£«in 
Avenue,  Chicago,  "'  ' 


so,  ru.  I 

3.  Deane,  ITob  K 


Street  NW.. 


A.  Michael  B. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  lac  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.  C. 

D.   (6)   $4,250.22.  ! 

A.  John  D.  deBritts.  196  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.       j 

B.  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  MY 

D.   (6)   $3,125.01.  I 

A.  Tbny  T.  Dechant.  I 

^B.  The  Farmers'  Educathonal  and  Co- 
OperaUve  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  3.  C..  and  1676 
Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Co  o. 


A.  Richard  A.   Dell,  2000 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J5-  «  *"°^®'^^  Electric p..-..,,  ^. 

soclation,  2000  Florida  AveAue  NW     Waste. 
ington,  D.  C.  ^  '   """^ 

D.  (6)  $87.50. 


T 


Florida  Avenue 
CooperaUve  As- 


A.  Mary  S.  Deuel.  3026  Cambrldse  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ]  ^ 

B.  Washington    Home    R^ile    Committee 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW..  wjuhlnaton.  dTc! 


Blng  BuUdlof 


A.  Philip  M  DeVany.  lit 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congiees.  Bins  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  ^^ 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

«\,  J''-  ^V»°y.   »18    Mth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  AssodaUon  ol  Manufacturers 

918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washh  igton,  d!c!^' 

A.  Cecil   B.   Dickson,    1600   I   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^  - 

B.  Motion  Picture  Asaociailon  of  AmertM 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wasilngton.  D  a 

D.  (6)   $3,900.    E.   (9)  $1,' 


Street  NW- 


A.  George  J.  Diets.  426 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  iH  ' 

D.  (6)   $900.     X.  (9)   $24;i3. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlHon,  ijooi  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  i  ouxk* 

B.  Sacramento-Yolo    Port  |  District.    CaU- 
fornla  Fruit  BuUding.  Sacraibento    Calif 

a   («)    $2,662.85.     E.    (9)    £735. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B.  Westlands  Water  District.  Post  Office 
Box  vOOe,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1347.67.    B.  (9)  $97.67. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Headquarters,  6655  Ridge  Avenue,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

X.  (9)  $4,507.22. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association.  1604  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $3,125. 

A.  District  of  Colvimbia  Petroleum  Indus- 
tries Committee.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Petroleum  Industry  Trade  Association. 
D.  (6)   $469.50.     B.  (9)   $469.60. 

A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  308  Medical  Science 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)    $17,310.08.     B.  (9)    $17,690.93. 

A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  RaUway.  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $18,104Jil. 

A.  PaiU  R.  M.  Donelan.  1528  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  AssocUtton,  635 
North  Deartjom  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)    $462.50.     X.  (9)    $49.04. 

A.  James  L.  DonneUy,  89  South  La  SiOie 
Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  DUnols  Maniifacturers'  Association.  89 
South  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Robert  F.  Donoghue,  239  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Paclflc  American  Tankship  Association. 
25  Calif (H-nla  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,624.99. 
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A.  Thomas    J.    Donovan.    166 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


St    44th 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 

D.  (6)   $118.75. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Room 
906,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government. 
800  F  street  NW.,  Room  906,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,474.39. 

A.  Robert  E.  Dougherty,  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,500.10.     X.   (9)    $196.96. 

A.  W.  A.  Dozler.  Jr..  17  Molton  BuUding. 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  The  Medical  AsaoclaUon  of  the  State 
of  Alabama.  17  Molton  BuUding.  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    B.  (9)  $236. 

A.  Ben  DuBols. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

D-  (6)   $3300. 


A.  Stephen  M.  DuBrul.  11-184  General  Mo- 
tors BuUding,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  8044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  B.  Dunkerley,  12  Bast  36th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
86th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y 

D.   (6)    $500.     B.   (9)   $650. 

A.  Read  P.  Dxinn,  Jr..  502  Ring  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  AsaocUtloh  of  Manufacturers. 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  William  B.  Dunn,  Munsey  BtiUdlng 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  Munsey  Building,  Washington. 

A.  Dwight.  Royall,  Harris,  Koegel  ft  Caskey, 
Wire  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank 
CaUf.  *^  «x"«xi*, 

D.  (6)   $10300. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1103  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
Statler  Hotel.  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  740  11th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8.40.     X.  (9)  $57.00. 

A.  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Bhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Antl-Defanuktlon  League  of  B'nal 
Brith,  515  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan.  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1335. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Otis  H.  EUis,  Suite  1128,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  OU  Jobbers  CoimcU.  Suite  1135, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  WasUngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  John  H.  Else,  302  EUng  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  National  RetaU  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 302  Ring  BuUding.  Washlngon,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,550.      E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aaeociatlon, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Dtmcan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  By,  McCarty  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tomtt 
BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Sacramento,  CaUf . 

D.   (6)   $12.50. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
BuUding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  UtiUty  District.  2130 
Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  ft  Duncan.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Bl  CentroL 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Ely,  McCarty  ft  Dimcan,  1300  Tower 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
Blver  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles.  CalU. 

D.  (6)  $6300. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Heisler.  907  Blng  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League,  907 
Ring  BuUding,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $325. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc.,  966  NaUonal  Press  BuUding,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Bmst,  801  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Carriers  Amo- 
clatlon.  301  East  Capitol  Street.  Washington. 
D.C. 

X.   (9)    $10.20. 

A.  Family  Tax   Association.   1616   Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $9300. 

A.  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $24,485.32.     X.   (9)   $19314.41. 

A.  Harold  E.  FeUows,  1771  N  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  John  A.  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  601,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Joslah  Ferris,  610  Union  Trust  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.,  South 
Bay,  Fla.;  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  New  Orleans.  La.:  United  States 
Sugar  Corp..  Clewlston.  Fla.;  Fellsmere  Sugar 
Producers  Association,  Fellsmere.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $5350. 

A.  Financial  General  Corp..  lOS  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Joel  H.  Fisher,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  ClvU  Aviation  Medical  AsaocUtlon.  150 
Xast  71st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher,  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Coal  Shipping,  Inc..  17  State 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,750. 
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A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Bangor  &  AroomttxA  Ballroad.  84  Bar 
low  Street,  Bangor.  Maine. 

D.  (6)   tS.TSO. 


A.  Oeorge  H.  Prates,  1163  ifattonal  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National   Aasoclatlon   of   Retail  Drug- 
^«lsts. 
V_.D-  {«)   $3,900.     K.  (»)   $1,134. 


A.  John  B.  Fisher.  Pennsylyania  Building 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  C.  H.  Sprague  ft  Son  C!o..  10  Post  Office 
Square,  Boston.  Mass. 

D.  (6)   $3,333^. 

A.  Norman  A.  Flanlngam.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Oas  Co..  30  Rocke- 
f  eUer  Plaza.  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  C5  13tb  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (0)   $1,260.     E.  (9)   $3.95. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher.  820  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association,  820  Mid- 
land Bank  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,409.99.     E.  (9)  $229.76. 


A.  Walter  Freedman.  1000  CXifneetleut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Patchogue-Plymouth   OorJ).,  261  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.   (9)   $11.95. 


Companies.  163-165  Centei    Street.  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ernest  Oiddinga.  1301  Idth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislatloii  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Assooia- 
tlon  of  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wa^lngton.  D.  C. 


D.   (6)    $1,177.60.     B.   (9) 


A.  Elmer  M.  PreudenbergeT,  1701  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  6S65  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  C*lo. 

E.  (9)   $1,687.50. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  ^..  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  a|id  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc..  1012  14tbj  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Friends  Conimlttee  on  National  Ijegls- 

latlon,  104  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    622,164.34.     E.   (9)    $^.475.02. 


$27.70. 


A.  George  MlUer  Fuller.  9|e  16th  Street 
A.  Florida     Citrus     Mutual      (Legislative     NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fund) .  Ijakeland.  Fla. 
B.  (9)   $1341.50. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Clt- 
teens  Bank  BuUdlng,  Bunnell.  Fla. 
E.  (9)   $1,429.63. 

A.  Florida  Railroad  Association,  404  ICid- 
yettc-Mocr  Building.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $12,813.75.    S.  (9)   $0,608.86. 

A.  Rortda  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
730  Florida  Title  BuUdlng,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  (9)   $1,592.31. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  Efst  Broad  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Oblo  Railroad  A^KXSlaUon.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Objlo. 

A.  Lelf  Gllstad,  1000  Cohnecticut  AvMiu* 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C.        J 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Hw..  Wasblngton. 
D.  C.  j 

A.  Henry  W.  Ooodall,  '28  East  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Assdclatlon,  1978  Rall- 


B.  National  Association  of  :  Canufacturera, 
918  16th  Street  NW..  Washin^n.  D.  O. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fultcm.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  J 

B.  National  Association  of  yenritlee  Deal- 
ers, Inc.,  1625  K  Street  NW^,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Henry  T.  Oage.  1100  ^rational  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Wine  Iiutitut«.  717  Market  Street,  Sm 
Francisco,  Calif.  I 


A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  l^h  Street  NW., 
A.  W.   Robert  Pokes,   400  Mldyette-Moor     Washington.  D.  C 


Building,  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Railroad  AHOciation.  400  Mid- 
yetta-Moor  Building.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Ford.  808  North  Capitol  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc..  808  North  Capitol 
Street*  Washington,  O.  G. 

A.  Voreat  Farmers  Association,  Post  Office 
Box  7384,  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1523  L  Stareet  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)    $728.     E.    (9)    $177.86. 

A.  James  F.  Fort,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  iDc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.  Wadilngton,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $34.20. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foutts.   195  Broadway.  New 


B.  Independent  Natural 
America,  918  lith  Street 
D.  C. 


nvf.. 


Association  of 
Washington. 


A.  M.  J.  Ofavin.  307  Union  |>epot  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  AOnnesota  Railroads. 
D.  (6)   $500. 


A.  Earl  H.  Gammons.  1735 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


A.  Marion  R.  Oaratang,  ITtf  I  Street  NW., 
Washlngtcn,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $10. 

A.  Oas  Appliance  Manufadturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DeSales  Street 


A.  Ovu  F.  Oeissler,  1575  S^ierman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'^  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Ftomers 


York.  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  Union),  1404  New  York  Avei^ue  NW.,  Wash- 

NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  C.  Ington,  D.  C,  and  1575  Shemfm  Street,  Den- 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  ver,  Colo. 
196   Broadway.   New   York,   N.  T. 


D.  (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Vowlsr.  Leva.  Hawea  Jfc  Symington.  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Buiova  Watch  Co..  Inc.,  Bulova  Park. 
Flushing,  N.  T. 

D.  (6)   $410. 

A.  Fowler,  Leva.  Hftwee  *  Symington.  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Waterways  CooncU  Opposed  to  Regu- 
lation Extension,  21  Wast  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  General  Gas  Committed  ^^^  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
X.  (9)  $194.82. 

A.  J.  M.  George.  165  Center  istreet,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  The   Inter-State   Manufacturers    Asso- 
eiatioB.  16S-16S  Center  Street^  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  , 

A.J.U. Oeorge.  166  Center IMreet.  WUuma. 

Minn. 
B.  National  Association  o^  Direct  Selling 


way  Exchange  Building,  6t 
D.  (6)  $1,875 


Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Nathaniel  R.  Goodrich.   1628  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Jewish  Com^ttee,  886  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  National  Small  Biuiniees  Men's  Aaeoeia- 
tion,  801  19th  Street  NW.,  jwaahingtoii,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


^  A.  Lawrence  L.  ao\irtey, 
Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  American  Osteopath) 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chlokgo, 

D.   (6)  $876. 


Bopathib  , 
ilcago,  ul. 


1767  K  Street  NW.. 
Aasodatton,  913 


A.  Govemment  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Wa^ington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,299.60.    B.  <9]|  $6,154.90. 

A.  Government  Relations  Committee  of 
the  OIBee  Bqulpment  Maptifacturers  Insti- 
tute. 777  14th  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  IX  C. 

A.  James  L.  Grahl,  0025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  WtMhlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Public  Pow^  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  1  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Polger  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  f 

B.  (9)  $11,36. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  tUs  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Bnglnemen.  318-418 
Keith  Bxilldlng,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $19,386.90.     E.   (^)   $10,021.46. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray.' 3501  WllUamaburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Oongress  of  parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Buah  Stre^,  Chicago.  DL 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Grfiy,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  132 
Third  Street  SE..  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $60.    E.  (9j  $1.50 

A.  Richard  D.  Green.  515  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washlngtam,  D.  O. 

B.  National  Editorial  As^Dciatlon.  608  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ini* 

^^^^  i 

A.  Jerry  N.  Oriffln,  731  '  Vashington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  Weston  B.  Orlmea,  1001  B01 
Washington,  D.  C 

B.  CarglU.  Inc.,  300  Grain  Exchange,  Mln-^ 
neapoUs.  Minn. 

D.  (6) 


Bonding, 


A.  L  J.  Oromflne,  1001  Connaetieat  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zlmring.  1001  Connecticut  Av». 
nue  NW..  Waahlngton.  O.  C.  and  11  Booth 

La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Carl  O.  Ofhifwo,  088  Fifth  Avenut, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Council  of  Conservatlonlsta,  58$  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  K.  Y. 

S.  (9)  $11,901.66. 

A.  Frank  E.  Haas,  280  Union  BtatVm  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  XU. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railway*. 
234  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  UL 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Hartrtock.  181  Third  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  AFI<-CIO  Marittma  Committaa,  132 
Third  Street  SB..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,5«>.    S.  (9)^  $607  J8. 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddock.  132  Ttiird  Street  8B^ 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Labor-Managcmant  Marttima  Cammit- 
t«e,  133  Third  Street  SB..  Washington.  D.  C. 

O.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9>  $288.60. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale.  428  Tranaportatlon  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.  O. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallioads. 
Transportation  Building.  Wasliington.  D.  C. 

A.  HartM  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Waah- 
lngton Street,  Chicago.  DL 

A.  Radford  HaU.  801  East  17th  Avmoe. 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
cUtlon.  801  last  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Odto. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Hugh  F:  HaU,  496  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  3300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  DL 

O.  (6)   $725.     X.   (9)   $7.16. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  711  14ih  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,874.06.     M.  (•)  $874.2& 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wnshlngtan- 
D.  C.  "»-".. 

A.  Murray  Hanson.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  oC 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  WadUngton, 
D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $600.     B.  <9)  $836,701 

A.  Hardwood  Plywood  Maaufacturera  Com- 
mittee. 1146  l»th  Street  NW,  SulU  601. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    K  (9)  $1S.084.SO. 

A.  Exigene  J.  Hardy,  018  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  a 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturer*, 
$18  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

CIV 136 


^  A.  Ooorad  P.  Bameee,  Suit*  1117.  Batr 
Building.  Waahhigtan,  D.  a  *  * ''  «" 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 


«.  Barrta  II,  438  ISth  8tr«et 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2800 
Marehandlae  Mart,  Chicago,  m. 

D-   (6)    $666.66.     B.   (B)    $8.90. 

^  Winder    R.    Herris,    441    Wkdiington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Merwln  K.  Hart,  7601  Empire  Stato 
BuUdlng.  New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  National  Economic  Council.  7501  Em- 
plra  State  BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Stephen  H.  Hart.  630  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,805. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hawea.  1145  19th  Street  HW, 
Waditngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Hardwood  Plywood  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee, 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton. 

D.  (6)  $2,188.36.    S.  (9)  $341244. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Ineurance  teeortennn  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C: 
60  John  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  306 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 744  Jackson  Place  NW,  Waahingtcm, 
D.  C. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Haya,  280  Union  Station 
BuikBng.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  The  AsaocUtion  of  Western  RaUways, 
224  Union  Station  BuUdlng.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  Suite  801,  711  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Retail  "Dry  Goods  Association, 
100  West  3l6t  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  (9)   $7.15. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Oealy.  1731  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  ^deration, 
1731  I  Street  NW,  Waslilngtan.  D.  a 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  George  J.  Becht,  62  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  132  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc,  132 
Third  Street  SE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney.  1133  20th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $78.     B.  (9)   $595.17. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Heisler,  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  National  Savings  ft  Loan  League.  ISth 
and  M  Streets  NW,  Waslilngton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $325. 


A.  Ohas.  H.  BUtasel,  1708  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Paetfle  Power  &  Light  Co,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Henderson,  431  Baiter  Bulg- 
ing. New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  American  Association  of  Small  Busineea. 
Inc..  431  Baiter  BiUIdtojg.  New  Orieans.  La. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.  ^^ 

A.  Wlllon  A.  Henderson.  612  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp,  613  South- 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Oallf. 

A.  William  B.  ^ndenon.  925  IBth  Straet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  925  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $8,601.    S.  (9)  $8,601. 

A.  Edmund  P.  HenneUy.  ISO  East  42d 
Street.  New  Yot*.  W.  Y. 

B.  Socony  MobU  OU  Co..  Ine,  160  Bast  43d 
Btnet.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,4S9«1.    B.  (»)  $864J1. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Hemdon,  1002  Washington 
Loan  &  Trust  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D   C 

B.  Nattonal  Aesoctotfcm  of  Insunuiea 
Agenu.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  H.  Y, 
and  1009  Washington  Loan  A  Trmt  Buildlnc. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $116.90.    B.  (9)  $11«M. 

A.  Clinton  U.  Beeter,  432  Bhonamm  Build- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Boston  Wool   Trade 
Bummer  Street,  Boatoi 

D.  (6)  $600.    B.  (9)  Ml. 70. 

A.  CUnton  M.  Hester,  433  Staoretaam  Bond- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  AasoeUtion  ot  not  Bouae  Veg*- 
table  Growers,  Post  Office  Box  650,  Terre 
Haute,  Xnd. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  im  Shorsham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  O.  C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue, Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

B.  (9)  $349.65. 

A.  CUnton  M.  Hestw.  433  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation.  585 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    K.  (9)  $68.40. 

A.  Ray  C.  Hininan.  150  But  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  OU  Co,  Inc,  160  Eaat  4Sd 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $lJtSO. 

A.  W.  J.  Hickay.  3000  MassaChuaeita  Avenue 

NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Amd- 
clatlon.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $106.88.  j 

A.  M.  F.  Hlckhn.  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Tinist  Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $1,114.75. 

A.  L.  S.  Hltchner,  1145  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1145  I9th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  a 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobba.Boom  204. 1625  I  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Manxifacturing  Chemiata  Aasociatloi^ 
Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,250. 
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A.  J3hn  R.  Holden,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II).  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Wafhlngton,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Puller  Holloway.  1000  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmqulst,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Ck).,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $920.     B.  (9)   $446.03. 

A.  Winfield  M.  Homer,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimring.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  M.  Hood.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

O.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Samuel  H.  Home,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufactiirlng  Co.,  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)  $337.32. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Homing.  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co..  466  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton.  222  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Warebousemen's  Association. 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  Hi. 

A.  J.  Cllne  House,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Harold  A.  Houser,  1616  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1616  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,726. 

A.  Vernon  F.  Hovey.  101  Nott  Terrace. 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     B.  (9)    $1,059.41. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  Mills  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Box 
1187,  Jollet.  lU.  ' 

D.  (6)  $2,649.99.     B.  (9)  $1,297.97. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  307  ICUls  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Lawn  Mower  Institute.  Inc.,  307 
mils  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Erma  D.  Hubbard,  Route  4,  Box  286, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Military  Survivors.  Inc..  Route  4.  Box 
236.  Annapolis,  Md. 

A.  B.  A.  Hungerford,  63  Park  Place.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  George  P.  Byrne,  63  Park  Place.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

A.  C.  ■.  Huntley,  2000  MaoachuaettB 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 


B.  The  American  ffliort  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 2000  Massachusetts  jAvenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $276. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  Room  1626, 
83  Soutn  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  m. 
S.  (9)  $926.17. 


B.  Order    of    Railway    IConductors     and 


February  13 


"■  -   i 

I.  Imxnlng.  777  14|h 


A.  Bernard  J 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  United  Presb  Fruit  and  Vteetable  Asso- 
ciation,  777    14th   Street  NW 
D.  C. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  Nlf.,  Suite  601. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $32,366J1. 

A.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries. 59  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  jgk  Steel,  Inc., 


Street  NW., 

stable  Aaso- 
Washington, 


1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washingtoi  i 
D.  (6)  $300.     £.   (9)  $1.26. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washlngi  on,  D.  C. 
E.  (9)   $1,797. 

A.  International  Council  f<  r  Exceptional 
Children,  1201  16th  Street  ^  W.,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $60.     E.    (9)    $165. 


.  D.  C. 


A.  The  Inter-State  Manufa<  turers  Associ- 
ation, 163-165  Center  Street.  ^  iTlnona.  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  As8<iciatlon,  Inc.. 
W-1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

E.  (9)    $1,769.58. 

A.  Nelson  P.  Jackson.  777  llkh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Atomic  Products  Divl4lon,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  Suite  504,  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  Cv 

B.  American  Cotton  Manuf$cturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Bullcing,  Charlotte 
N.  C.  ^^ 

D.   (6)    $1,925.     E.    (9)    $15a|l7. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1759  Sutter  Street,  San  FranJisco.  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  Post  Oflce  Box  2013, 
Washington,  D.  C.  | 

B.  National  Association  of  IPoetal  Super- 
visors, Post  OfHce  Box  2013,  Wafhlngton.  D  C 

D.   (6)    $2,487.50.     E.    (9)    $16. 

A.  WlUiam  T.  Jobe,  810  ISlfti  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  j 

B.  National  Association  of  Ice  Industries 
810  18th  Street  NW..  Washlnjton.  D.  C.      ' 

A.  Peter  D.  Joers,  Dlerks  Forests,  Inc..  810 
Whlttington  Avenue.  Hot  Sprtigs,  Ark. 

A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  lii08  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  T 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Assoclatloii,  305  Rocke- 
feUer  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson.  I 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1404  l^ew  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,979.04.     E.   (9)   $2^it6. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson,  401  TWi  d  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  O. 


Brakemen.   O.  R.   C.  $e  B. 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


BuUdlng.  Cedar 


A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama     Railroad     Association.  .  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Rin  :  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleu^n  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Bullcttng.  Washington, 
D.C.  T^ 

E.  (9)  120.60. 

A.  Lyie  W.  Jones,  706  Wafner  Building,  601 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washingljon,  D.  C. 

B.  The  United  States  Pcitters  Association, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    B.  (9)  $630  76. 

A.  Rowland  Jones.  Jr.,  1146  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1146  19tll 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.IC. 

D.  (6)   $3,780.     B.  (9)    $il8.7S. 

A.  Max  M.  Kampelman.  ipOO  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Upschultz,  Altman,  G^raghty  &  Mulally. 
Esq.,  630  Minnesota  Buildliig,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  John  E.  Kane.  1626  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  I  - 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  50  West 
60th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 

D.   (6)    $3,240.     E.   (9)    $$95.35. 

A.  John  E.  Kane,  1626  K  i  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Petrole\un  Indus- 
tries Committee. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1G».50. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley.  1900  Arch  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association.  1900  Arch  Stiset.  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

A.  WlUlam  Edward  Kelly.  9632  Justin* 
Drive.  Palls  Church,  Va. 

B.  The  Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  Zanesvllle.  Ohio. 

A.  James  P.  Kem,  1021  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  Mary  Clarlc  deBrabant  and 
lin.  Katherine  C.  Wllllamii.  in  care  of  Rod- 
ney W.  Williams.  120  Broidway.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  ,  -. 

D.  (6)  $31,875. 

A.  James  P.  Kem,  1621  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mrs.  M.  Veronica  Depktaky.  7966  Fare- 
holm  Drive.  Los  Angeles.  Ca  if. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  ' 

B.  American  Zionist  Conimittee  for  Public 
AffaU-s.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  J.  Kennard,  M.  D.,  1623  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.      ] 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $687.50.     E.    (9)    I  225.88. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  4  20  Cafrits  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co..  Pindlay.  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $319.76. 

A.  Idles  D.  Kennedy,  16  »  K  Stnet  WW* 
Washington,   D.   C. 
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Munsey    Bttllding. 


A.  Robert  M.  Ko<di.  1015  I2th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Inst., 
Inc..  1016  12th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

■-  (»)  $37. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1016  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Nattonal  Crushed  Umestone  Inst..  Inc. 
1016  12th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  O. 

«.  (9)  $ia 

A.  Germalne  Krettek.  Hotel  Congressional, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  60  Bast 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  (9)  $a.l69.7l. 

A.  Herman  C.  Krxise,  245  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  Ban  Francisco,  Calif. 


B.  The  American  LegioB.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.  (6)   $3,375.     B.  (9)     $394.58. 

A.  Ronald  M.  KeteluuB.  Poet  Ofloe  Box  851. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Oalifomia  Edison  Cb,  Post 
0.ace  Box  351,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Omar  B.  Ketchnm.  610  Wire  Building, 
1000  VemjOBt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $9,826.    B.  (9)  $246. 

A.  Jeff  Klbre.  1341  O  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  160  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,432.60.     B.   (9)   $1,257.38. 

A.  John  A.  Klllick,  Eastern  Meat  Packers 
Association,  Ine,  740  lltb  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
sutler  Hotel.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  740  11th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $12.50.    £.  (9)  $1.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killiek.  740  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meet  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $221.26.     E.  (•>  $92.60. 

A.  H.  Cecil  Kllpatrick,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mlnot,  DeBlols  ft  Maddison,  298  Wash- 
ington Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    X.  (9)  $97.62. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $43.76. 

A.  Ludlow  King.  2071  East  lOSd  Street. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Aao- 
clation,  2071  East  102d  Street,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A.  King  &  Noble.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Asaoc&ted  Bquipment  Distributors,  SO 
Bast  Cedar  Street,  Chicago,  HI,  ct  aL 

E.  (9)  $91810. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  PennsylvanU  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    K.  (9)  $1.76. 

A  Clifton  Kiiicpatrlck.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Coimcil  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  9906.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $29.60. 

A.  C.  W.  Kitchen.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Veeetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Klukwan  Iron  Ora  Oorp,  110  Seward 
Street.  Juneau.  Alaska. 

~^~~  A.  John  Lawler,  270  Madison  Avenue.  New 

A.  James   F.   Kmets.    1435  K  Street  NW..     York.  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C.  B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  PubUc 

B.  United  Mine  Wocicers  of  Amcrtea,  900     Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  N.  Y. 

D.  («)   $2.oa2.  D.  (61  $250.     X.   (•)  $175. 
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A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1494  18th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Burt    L.    Knowlea, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B   The  Associated  General  Oratraetors  of        B.  American  TrucWnr  Associations    Ine 
^erlca,   inc..  Munsey  BuUdlng.  Washing-     1424  16th  Street  NwTwaahS^  D  b 
•****•  "•   "•  D.   (6>  $801.15. 


A.  Frank  W.  Kttehl.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)   $576.     B.   (9)   $40.92. 

A.  J.  M.  DeW.  (Jack)  Kyle  2d,  Post  Office 
Box  1520,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Dav-PhUians  Social  Sectuity  Organiza- 
tion, Inc.,  San  Dlonislo,  Paranaque,  Rlzal. 
Republic  of  the  Fhilipplnee. 

D.  (6)  $625.     E.  (•)  $488.11. 

A.  Labor-Management   Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 132  3d  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.  C. 
IX  (f)  82,719.1C     B.  (•)   $4,123.80. 

A.  Lake   Carriers'   Association.    Cleveland, 


A.  A.  M.  Laanplcy.  401  Third  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen.  318  Keith  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Fritc  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C 
D.  («)  $26eJ2. 

A.  Frlta  G.  T^tnham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council.  Inc.,  1434  West 
11th  Avenite,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.12. 

A.  Frits  G.  lAnham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  WashingtOB.  D.  C. 

B.  Trinity  Improvement  Association.  Ine, 
718  Insurance  Building.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,276. 


A.  DUIard  B.  Lasscter,  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Triicking  Associations.  Ine, 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $416.63. 

A.  J.  Austin  Latimer.  Suite  1138. 1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (8)  $450. 


A.  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Roes.  406  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y 
D.  (6)   H,600.     B.  (9)  M.018.10. 

A.  G  E.  Leighty.  RaUway  Labor  Executives* 
Association,  401  Third  Street  NW,  Washins- 
ton.  DC.  ,  "i» 


A.  Hal  Leysbon.  122  Bast  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Btostciana.  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.    (6)  H.999.98.     E.    (9)  $2.121i>4. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y  and 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $6,413.12.     E.  (9)  $6.413a2. 

A.  Arthur  Y.  Uoyd.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exports 
Association.  Ine,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

A.  Lester  W.  Undow.  1735  DeSalea  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $3. 

A.  John  W.  Lindsay.  1626  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  SectuiUea  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 

A.  Robert  G.  Utschert.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wasliington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500jOL     B.  (9)  $50.42. 

A.  Walter  J.  Little.  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  944 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $247.92.     B.   (9)   $35. 

A.  John  M.  Uttlepage.  840  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co,  Inc.,  160 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Mnnaey  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  for  OU  Pipe  Uaes,  418 
Munsey  Building.  Washington.  Di  C 

E.  (0)  $325. 

A.  Leonard  Lopez,  Room  308, 1098  Vermosit 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machlnista,  Room  303.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,750.21.     E.  (9)   $lft. 

A.  Joe  T.  Lovett.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retan  FMeration.  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1424  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 
1434  16th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $98. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  Bowen  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Nsttooal  Milk  Prodoceis  rsderatton, 
1781 1  street  NW.,  Waahington.  D.  a 

O.  (•)  $100. 
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A.  0»to  Lowe,  Cape  CharlM,  Vft. 

B.  National  Cannen  Association,  1188  20th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)  $780. 

A.  liOwensteln,  Pltcber,  Spence,  Hotcbklss, 
Amann  &  Parr.  25  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Aircraft  Indiistrles  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference,  176  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  »1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1035  Connecticut  Aye- 
nue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  9750. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Emmco  Insurance  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference, 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  of  Panama.  Panama.  Panama. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Roadside  Business  Association.  646  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  O. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  875  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corporation.  415-423 
West  Pershing  Road.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lucas  &  Thomas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Adolpb  von  Zedlltz.  60  Sutton  Place, 
South,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

£>.  (6)   $1,962.60.     E.  (9)   $12.25. 

A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  401  Third  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  LeRoy  B.  Lyon.  Jr..  630  Wert  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  RaUroad  Association.  215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $541.67. 


Buildings 


.t«  1600  Beck 


16th   Street 
NW 

B.  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference  of 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  1424 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington^  D.  C. 

A.  J.   A.   McCallam.    1507  ^   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  (9)   $482.61. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1  46  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federa^on,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  < . 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  Room  7^6,  900  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  o '  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $2,055.55.     E.   (9)   $4.80. 

A.  J.  L.  McCaskiU.  1201  leih  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Eklucatlon  Association 
of  the  United  States.  1201  Ifl  th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $799.80.    E.  (9)  152.3:  . 

A.  Angus  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers  Educatl6n4l  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1404  Kew  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,899.96.    E.  (9)  $24  ).25. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  4|i3  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Robert  P.  McEIroy,  801  E  lieraton  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

B.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

X.  (9)  $81.85. 


B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ths  Unlttd 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    I.  (0)  114.80. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeUl.  73  0  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Aisociatlon.  13  East 
36th  Street.  New  York,  N.  1 . 

D. (6)  $425. 

A.  William  P.  ItacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washingp^n,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc, 
Development  Fimd  (LeglMatlve).  8001  Jen- 
kins Arcade,  Pittsburgh.  Fa. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washingi  on.  D.  C. 

B.  Frankel  Brothers.  {21  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan.  1 508  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Railway  Express  Agemcy.  Inc..  1503  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  p.  C. 

D.  (6)   1181.25.     E.  (9)  ^75«.1L. 

A.  Maclay.  Morgan  &  wiuilams,  76  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.      , 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959.  |Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $307.61. 

A.  WlUiam  J.  Mahon.  1  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  bf  New  York  State. 


A.  John  H.  Mahoney.  80 
York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Seaboard  &  Western 
Broad  Street.  New  York,  N. 


A.  Carter    Manasco.    4(iOl    Chestcrbrook 
Road,  Falls  Church.  Va. 

B.  National    Business    ^blications.    Inc., 
1413  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


J 


Broad  Street,  New 

Airlines,  Inc..  80 
Y. 


A.  A.  J.  McFarland,  126  Nortl^  Eighth  Street. 
Sterling,  Kans. 

B.  Christian  Amendment  Mbvement. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.  T         , 

A.  Thomas  Edward  McGrith.  4012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C- 

B.  Taxpayers.  U.  S.  A..  4012  llth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  William  H.  McLln.  1201  l4th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  aid  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Edu(atlon  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  IJ  01  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $648.60.    E.  (9)  $35.7^. 

A.  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washlngtoi ,,  D.  C. 


A.  Carter    Manasco, 
Road,   Falls  Church,  Va 

B.  National     Coal 
Building,  Washington,  D 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $188.60, 


1    Chesterbrook 
latlon.    Southern 


1424   K  Street 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan, 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Association, 
Inc.,  1424  K  Street  NW..  Waiilngton.  D.  C. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insxirance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yortt,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $373.50.    B.  (9)  $3.86r 


A.  Francis  J.  McNamara.  6 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 


0  Wire  BuUd- 


A.  Manufacttiring    Cheihlsts'    Association, 
Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW.,  tv^ashington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $2,375.    E.  (9)   $i376. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  ikassachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Inc.. 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.78.    K.  (9>  $64.70. 

A.  James  Mark.  Jr..  14^5  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C.  | 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3302.  I 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  jjr..  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C.         j 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Deartjom,  Mich. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  414  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growe^  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  La)ce  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)   $2,499.99.     E.   (9).  $466.82. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


A.  Frad  T.  MarshaU.  1118-18  l»th  Straeft 
NW..  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  600  South  llala 
Street.  Akron,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  AssocUtlon  of  American  Raikoads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D   C 

D.  (6)   $7933.     E.  (9)   $8. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  1217  Hurley-Wright 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citiaens  League. 
1759  Sutter  Street,  San  Franclaoo,  Calif 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Walter  J.  Maaon,  815  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Org&nizatlons.  815  lOth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $2,676.     B.  (9)  $1,006. 

A.  David  Mathews,  Jr..  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
PitUbxirgh.  Pa. 

B.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  345 
Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  926  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $279.     B.  (9)  $86. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  B  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers.  Inc..  271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  H.  Maxwell.  M.  D..  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  686 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  IlL 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $79.29. 

A.  The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  17  Molton  Building.  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

D.  (6)  $1300.     B.  (9)  $2,725. 
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A.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  ta 
ColumbU,  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
636  Southern  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Ross  A.  Messer.  Post  Office  Box  1611. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
General  Serrioes  liialntenance  Employees. 
Post  Office  Box  1611.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $97.48. 

A.  J.  T.  Metcalf.  1002  L.  *  N.  Building, 
Louisville.  Ky. 

B.  (9)  $437.75. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $287.75. 

A.  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  Bast  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  (9)  $1,272.79. 

A.  Louis  J.  ItCchot,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    B.  (9) 


A.  CUrwioe  R.  MUes,  1616  H  Street  WW.. 
Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

A.  John  R.  Miles,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  O. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtee.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  MUltary  Survivors,  Inc..  Route  4.  Box 
235,  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $211.     B.    (9)    $42639. 

A.  MlDc  Industry  Foundation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  MiUer  A  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  65  East  84th 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)   $8,000.     E.   (9)   $2031. 

A.  miler  A  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Plans.  426 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1300.     E.  (9)    $157.62. 

A.  Miller  A  Chevalier.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cornelia  8.  Roberts. 

D.  (6)  $175.     B.  (9)  $7.88. 

A.  Dale  MUlo-.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washlne- 
ton.  D.  C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  Dale  kflller.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Loui- 
siana and  Texas,  1028  Electric  BuUdlng. 
Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2360. 

A.  Dale  MUler,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co..  Newgulf.  Ttex.. 
and  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Famam  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1004  Pamam  Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $2337.     B.  (9)  $89.98. 

A.  Harold  C.  Miller.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $283.64. 

A.  Claude  Mlnard,  215  Market  Street.  San 
Ftandsco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  216 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints.  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Seymuin-  S.  Mints.  810  Colorado  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Tennessee  Products  and  Chemical  Corp., 
Nashville.  Tenn, 

A.  Seymour  S.  Mints.  William  T.  Plumb. 
Jr..  Robert  K.  Blfler,  and  Richard  A.  Mullens 
(Bogan  A  Harteon).  810  Colorado  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Clarenee  Mitchell.  100  Maesachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


B.  National  AssocUtlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
Hew  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  MobUehome  Dealers  National  AssocU- 
tlon, 39  South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)   $1359.19. 

A.  M.  D.   Mobley.    1010  Vermont  Avenue 

NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Vocational  AssocUtlon.  tne. 

A.  Harry  L.  Moffett,  1109  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Bxiild- 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,650. 

A.  Albert  H.  Monaoelll.  161  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Municipal 
Bonds,  Inc.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 

D.   (6)   $4,850.     E.   (9)   $1.79438. 

A.  Donald  Montgomery,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  281  West 
67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $12636. 

A.  Walter   H.    Moorman,   4650   Bast-West 

Highway.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Associations,  care  of 
E.  H.  Burgess,  Charles  Street.  Baltimore   Md 

D.  (6)   $2300.    B.  (9)   $116.79. 

A.  Silas  A.  Morehouse.  Post  Ofllce  Box  4086. 
Jefferson  Manor.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  F.  W.  Clarke,  112  North  St.  Asaph 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr..  816  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Whlteford.  Hart,  Carmody  A  Wilson. 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D   C 

D.  (6)   $1349.98.     E.  (9)    $28134. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy.  Clapp  A  Abrams.  1144 
PennsylvanU  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  A  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  PennsylvanU  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton 
D.  C. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  A  Abrams.  1144 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brewers'  Association  of  America,  188 
West  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  CUpp  A  Abrams.  The 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  3000  Schaefer  Road. 
Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy,  Clapp  A  Abrams.  The 
PennsylvanU  Buildliig.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Lewis.  Field.  DeGoff  A  Stein.  Penthouse, 
DeYoxing  Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  A  Abrams.  The 
PennsylvanU  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Salyer  Water  District.  Post  Office  Box 
488.  Corcoran,  Calif. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  CUpp  A  Abrams.  1144 
PennsylvanU  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  ^lerry  A  Hutchinson  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  A  Abrams,  The 
PennsylvanU  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  West  Ooast  Pipeline  Co..  Meroantile 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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A.  GUw  Mooow.  Presideitt  and  General 
Counsel.  Freight  Forwarders  Inattttif^  1111 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C 

D.   (6)  M.999.98.     E.   (8)  $81.70. 

A.  H.  8.  Moaebrook.  130  East  4ad  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  220 
But  42d  StreeW  Mew  York,  H.  Y. 

A.  Haccid  O.  Moeler,  «10  Oiorebam  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B^  AircraXt  Industrtea  Asaociatton  of 
America,  Inc..  610  Shoreham  BuUOIjhu  Waab.- 
Ington.IXC. 

D.   (6)  93.756.     E.  (9)  •401.30. 


A.  Katlonal  Association  ot  TWtttiial  Savincs 
Banks.  60  Kaat  400.  Street,  Uei  York.  N.  Y. 


A.  National  Association  of  #ostaI  Super- 
'vlBOKa,  Poet  OAc*  Box  2013.  WaeKlngtoa.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $7,250.     E.   (9)  $5,757.q6. 

A.  National  Aaaociation.  of  F^t  Office  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees. 
724  Ninth  Street  KW..  Washington.  D.  a 

D.  (6)   $9,173.92.     E.  (9)   $1.4110.26. 


A.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  Inc..  1210  Tower  BA|UdiDC  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


10  Tower  BUUdlnc> 


A.  William  J.  Mougey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bl  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  T.  H.  MtdleB,  711  14tta  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assodakion. 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen.  Til  Itth.  Street  NW.. 
Wartitngt,nn.  IX  C. 

B.  American  Pvlpwood  AeBorlatlow.  330 
East  42d  Street,  Mew  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Walter  J.  ICunro.  Hottf  Waabtngton. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brotberhood  of  BsUroad  Trstnmen. 

A.  Dr.  EnuBCtt  J.  ICurphy.  5737  ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bl  National  Chtroptacttc  Insurance  Co.. 
National  BuUdln^,  Webctcr  City.  Icrank. 

IX   (ft)    $30a     E.    (9)    $30ft. 

A.  Ray  Murphy.  8e  John  Street.  New  York. 
W.  Y. 

B.  Association  of  Casiialty  and  Stirety 
Companies.  SO  Jbhn  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IX   («)  $118.75. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr..  Post  Office  Box  7284. 
Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ge. 

B.  Forest  Faimera  Aseoeiatloii  Cfxip,  Post 
Office  Box  7284.  Sttrtlon  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  Fast  A.  Nagle,  ISO*  Ooaneetteat  Avemw 
MW..  WaslHxiirtOB.  D.  C. 

Bl  Hatknai  Ftatal  Ttmmpart  Assodatkm, 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.   (•>    $<,00ft. 

A.  National  Agrtetiltvarid  litaneitone  In- 
stitute, Inc.  IftU  13tti  Stiwt  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

p.  (6)  $l,366.9a    E.  m  $1,356J>0. 


A.  Naticxial  Association  of  Travel  Organiza- 
tions, 1424  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)  $14,570.     S.   (9)  $6824>. 


A.  National     Federatten 
OlMdu,    8«it*    502.    7U    1^    atraat    KW., 
Washington.  D.   C. 

D.   (6)   $149,758.17.     ■._(9|)   $15,052.41. 

A.  NatlonfiT  Food     Brok^     Associatloa. 
1916  M  Street  NW..  Waahfcjgton.  D.  G. 
D.  (6)  $1,310.     E.  (9)   $1^10. 

A.  National  Housing  Conf  srence,  Ihc,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  V  ^asblngtoa.  IX  C. 
D.  (6)   $8,452.03.     E.  (9>  ^12.90«.60. 

A.  National  Independent  pieat  Packers  A^ 
sociation.  740  11th  Streeet  IfW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

D.    (6>   $626.50.      K.    (0>   $il,489jS0. 

A.  National  Uve  Stock  Tsk  Committee.  801 


ot    Post 


A.  National  Audio-Visual  Asdoclatkm,  Inc.. 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va.  1 

D.  (6)  $28.8a.    E.  (9)  $140.47.  I 

A.  National  Canners  Association.  1138  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C- 

D.   (6)   $454,748.70.    E.  (9)   $1,094.57. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  803  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

A.  National  Committee  U  r  Municipal 
Bonds.  Inc..  161  East  42d  Stre  it.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $4350.    E.   (9)   $3,294  38. 

A.  National  Commltteejon  Parcel  Poet  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations/  Roo»i  601,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  & 


East  17th  Aveniia,  Denver, 
D.  (6)  $1,806. 


::oio. 


A.  National  Lumber  Mai  ufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  irw..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $10,376.42.     E.   (Oj  $S.M. 

A.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wiishlngton.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $698.     E.  (9)   $ 


A.  National  MulUple 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 
E.    (9)    $750.03. 


Socie^.  267 


A.  National    Committee    lor 
Neurological  Disordoa. 
E.  (9)    $4,000. 


A.  The  National  Conference 
Taxes  on  Txaaeportation.   lOOi )  Conoectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $4,074.50.    k  (9)  $2.1  06.71. 


A.  National  Postal  TTaniport  AModattea. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  INW..  BAom  403. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $7,780.28.     E.  (9)   $7,780.28. 


Research    in 


for  Repeal  of 


A.  National      Congress     of 


Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Strealt,  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  National  'Cotton  Comprise  A  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  108&  81  rii^  Building. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  National   Cotton   CouncI    of   America. 
Post  GfiOce  Box  9eo&.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $1,745.90.  B.   (9)   $1.T  16.90. 

A.  National  Council  on  Buai«css  MaH.  Inc., 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW^  Waahlngton 
D.  C.  I 

D.   (6)  $121.57.    E.   (9)   $601.|25. 


Pareorts     and 


A.  National  Association  far  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  Weat  40th.  Stre^, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  National  Asaociatlon  of  Direct  Selling 
COS..  103-I(ffi  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (8)   $14300. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 130O  ISfh  Street  KW.,  Wasliington. 
DC. 

IX  (•>  $66«J5.    B.  (9)  $t,]a$.g». 

A.  National  Assoetstion  of  Frozen  Food 
Facken.  &41&  K  atreet  MW..  Wastomcton,  D.  C. 

A.  National  AMOctetlon  of  Itosurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  Fultoo  Straet,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

D.  (ft>  $a.384.ai.  m.  (»>  $7.30».a&. 


A.  Msttonal  Awoetattan  ot  MMiumHm  Man- 
ufacturers, Munaej  BuUdtnc*  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Nettonal  Onincll  of  Faanei'  Coc^>era- 
tlves,  744  Jackson  Place  NwP  Washington. 
D.  C.  ] 

A.  National  Crustoed  Llmesaone  Institute, 
Hac.  1015  12th  Street  NW..  Wa^blngtoa.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)   $271.85.     E.  (9)  $a7lAa. 

A.  National  Economic  Couijcil,  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  Y^k.  N.  Y. 

A.  National  Electrical  Blan^t&cturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44tli  StrMt.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,757.74.      E.    (9)    $ll757.74. 

A.  National    Vetera  tlon    of   Federal    Ein- 
pluyees,  1729  G  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)   $91,521.70.     E.   (9)   $#,004.43. 

A.  National     Federation     ofi   Independent 
iBC;,  740  WaHhtngton  ^^^M^-^t:.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $6,512.65.     E.  (0)   $Gl512.G5. 


A.  National   Reclamation.  Asaociatlon,   897 
National  Press  Building.  Waahlngtoo.  D.  C 
D.   (ft)  $14,421.     M.  (»>   110.408.23. 

A.  National  Bctall  Dry  Cooda  Association. 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IX  ($>  $4426.     B.  (9)  $4^.578.44. 

A.  National  Retail  Fum  ture  Aasodatlan. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drtve.  Chic;  igp,  IB. 

A.  Natk)nal  Blvers  and  Barbors  Congress. 
1028  Connectleixt  Avenue  KW..  Washlugtom, 
D.  C.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $1,485.     E,   (9)    $^,516.83. 

A.  National  Savings  and  k<oan  Leagne,  907 
Ring  Building.  18th  and|M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C 

D.    (6)    $202.73.     E.   (9) 

A.  National  Small  Busing  Men's 
tlon.  801  10th  Street  NW_  Washington  IX  C. 
D.  (6)  $13.4UJU.    E-  (9)  $16.898.7«.  ' 

A.  National  Society  at  Krofeealoiuil  BDgl- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
IX  (6)  $33J03.22.    &  I8>|$ftj81.«8. 

A.  National  Tax  R>>lief  C<iamion.  2989^  Pine 
Craft  Road,  Greenstooro,  Nj  C. 


B.  L.  &  PrankUn,  aso* 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

D.    (•)    $06.      m.    (»)    $1 


Pin*  Cntt  Road, 


A.  The    Natfonal   Tire    IJeaTers    and    Re- 


treaders  Association.  Inc., 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


1012  14th  Street 


r 


A.  The  National  Woman*  Christian  Tfem- 
perance  Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evans- 
ton,  m. 

D.   (6)    $469.eS.     E.    (»>   »1,7W.58. 

A.  National  Wool  Growerp  Associatloa,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.  (6)  $45,508.50.    E.  (9)  $2,965.81. 
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Policy,  Room  400.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $26,775.    S.  (9)  $12438.37. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal.  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Health  Inaurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  WilUam  S.  Neal! 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  D.  S.  A..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


B.  American  Trucking  AasocUtions.  Inc, 
1424  leth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Eugene  ODunne,  Jr.,  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The   Associated  Business   PubUcatlona. 
206  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,126. 

A.  Eugene  OT>unne,  Jr..  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 388  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


21S5 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  *  Light  Co..  Ml 
Hamilton  Street.  AUentown.  Pa. 

A.  Lew  U.  Paramore.  Poet  Office  Box  S68. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi     VaUey     Asaociatlon.     1978 
BaUway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Loula.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $307i)l. 

A.  Joeeph     O.     Parker.     631     Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Florida   Fruit  and   Vegetable   Aasoda- 
tion,  4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando.  Fla. 


A.  A.    Z.    Nelson.    1819    18th    Street   NW.. 
Washington.    D.    C  .  _^  .^.^  ,,,^,, 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Assoel-     Broad  Street.  Columbus    Ohio 
aUon.    1319    18th   Street   NW.,   Washington. 
D.  C. 


A.  Joseph     O.     Parker,     581     Washington 
BuUding,   Washington,   D.  C 


wiLiS^t^   ^T"'    "^   ^"^   «""'»^'  BuVC'was?inS?"D.  c'     ''"^^^" 

^  ^Griri?^-  Dealer.  National  As«K:ia-  N^"  J^.L^'l^rn 'i?^^'  '**  '^^'^  ^^ 

A.  B.  L.  Oliver.  l^Connectlcut  Avenue  y^t^^nV^^'^^  "^'"^^  ^'^'^ 

"Z:  Jir  B^u^Mlddle  Weet.  1001  Con-  C^^^^^ Sm'^:^J^  ^^ 

.Ututlon  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  ?Srt^JSSn,1o;^7  and  ^S:^  ZS^ 

. .  „  ^.,        ~ — ^_  Association  of  America   New  York   m   v 

A    w         ^,^    -*-r~^  ^                                  ^^^   ''^  **•  °"^"''  "0  "Mt  42d  Street.  New  d.  (6)  $300              **'  "^^  ^°'^'  ^-  *• 

A.  New  York   Stock   Exchange.    11    Wall     York,  N.  Y..  and  Investment  BuUding.  Wash- 

J-n*t:    Kt>^  Vnrk     M    IT  inar+nn      rk     <1 


A.  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D    C 

D.   (6)  $1,600.     E.  (0)  $297. 

A.  New  Yoi^  *  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
claUon,  161  William  Street.  New  York  City. 
D.    (6)    $4,350.     E.    (9)    $4,095^22. 


Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 
B.  (9)  $8,000. 


A.  Henry  O.  Nolda.  1729  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1720  G  Street  NW..  Waahlnaton. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,307.72.     B.  (9)   $64.38. 


^V'l^^*'  As«>clation  of  Mutual  Saving.  Sutte''504':^ J^g^n  D*J;  '"^  ®*^*  '^- 

Banks,  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  b.  American  clt^n  M^uf acturer.  Inrti- 

A.  Robert    OUver,!^    I7th    Street    NW..  "^o!  \^)'^^'^Vt^f';;^n  ""°''^- ''■''• 
Washington.  D.  C.  ^   '  ***'•**•     *•  (»>  $**-78. 

B.  Morison.  Murphy.  Clapp  *  Abrams.  1144  A.  Perry   S.   Patterson.   800  WorM   ru^f^ 
PennsylvanU  Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  Buildln^wLhS^^^c 

A   Clarence  H.  01«,n,  1608  K  Street  NW,  A^f^^TfL^^^^n  J^^:^'^^''^ 

A.  O.   L.   Norman,   1200   18th   Street   NW.,      Washington,  D.  C.  tolTlll                      Orrington  Avenue,  Evans- 
Washington,  D.  C.                                                          B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn-                                           

B.  National  Asaociatlon  of  Electric  Com-     sylvanla  Street.  Indianapolis.  InO.  a    J&m«M  n  t>>^^.^ 

p.m».   1200   I.U.  8tt«t  NW..  W«m.,u,i^         D.  «|  W..70.         b:  iS    iStSS?    KducUon«    .M     Oc 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam.  185  North  Wabash         B.  National  Agricultural  Limestone  Instl-  "«»"»•..  wasmngion.  d.  c. 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m.                                                tute.  Inc..  1016  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and  D-  C. 

Surgeons.   Inc..  186  North   Wabash  Avenue.  *•  (9)  $10. 

Chicago,  ni.  ■ 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake> 

A  Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Menu-  n<**n.  O.  B.  C.  A  B.  BuUding.  Cedar  Rapids. 

facturers  Association,  Waahlngton  Building,  Iowa. 

Oshkosh.Wls.  B.  (0)   $4,868.63. 

D.   (6)  $100.  

A.  Clayton  L.  Om,  639  South  Main  Street. 

A.  B.  M.  Norton.  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash-  ^^ndlay,  Ohio. 

Ington,  D.  C.  B.  The  Ohio  OU  Oo..  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation. 


1731  I  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.  C, 
D.  (6)   $100.     B.  (0)   $28. 

A.  Brice  O'Brien.  1103  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
ing, Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  George  J.  O'Brien.  225  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 
225  Bush  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  R.  B.  O'Connor.  132  East  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  A  Pulp  Association,  123 
East  4ad  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Herbert  R.  O-Oonor,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.  O, 
»nd  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Morris  E.  Osbum,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing. Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,884.62.    B.  (0)  $74.16. 

A.  Kirs.    Theodor    Oxholm.    10    East    92d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Pacific  American  Tankship  AsBoelatlon. 
26  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 
D.   (6)   $300.     B.  (0)   $1,624.99. 

A.  Bdwln  F.  Padberg,  1223  Pennsylvania 
BuUding.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oo,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaaa.  PhlladelphU.  Pa. 

A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  001  HamUton  Street. 
AUentown,  Pa. 


A.  Robert  T.  Patton.  1008  West  Sixth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1008  West  Sixth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Oarrt- 
t-)n.  576  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Heritage  Publishing  Co,  IneJ 
661  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $378.81.     E.  (9)  $39  J8. 

A.  Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt.  In  care  of 
White  &  Case.  14  WaU  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Albert  A.  Payne,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washlngon,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,916.66.     B.  (9)  $66M. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  Faniuy  Tax  Association,  1616  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

E.  (9)  $69.27. 

A.  n-ancls  E.  Perkins.  21  School  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

B.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  North  Stft- 
tion,  Boston,  7 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Box  111.  T.»fc->iand. 
FU. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  T.«k>i»T%^  j^ 
D.  (6)  $1300.     B.  (9)  $41AX 


I:  t 
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A.  3.  Haidtax  ftlasuii.  200  Suutlk 
see.  Lakeland,  na. 

B.  Peoples  Lobby,  Die. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Bn  111,  lakdtend. 
Fla. 

B.  West  CosBt  TnftiTwl  NaTlgBtfOD  Dtotrfet, 
Court  HouBC,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D.  (6)   1600.    E.  (»)   $30.60. 

A.  Phllco  Corporation,  Ttoga  and  C  Olieeta, 
PliUad^bla.  Pa. 

A.  J.  1.  Phllllpt,  229  Bu8h  Street.  San 

R^ndseo.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  OU  Company  of  CaUfon^s. 
Sas  Busb  Street,  San  t^anctoeo,  Oaltf. 

p.  (0)  lew.   M.  (ff)  fio». 

A-  Albert  T.  Pleiacm.  64  MeatfcMr  Street. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Tlie  New  Tork,  New  EEafvn  ft  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co..  54  Meadow  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

A.  An>ert  PTke,  Jr.,  489  Mfcdlaop  Avemie. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Assocfatlon  of  Amertea. 
408  Madlaon  Arenne,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 

Di  (•>  WK. 

A.  James  P.  Plnkney,  1424  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amerlean  TracUii^  AsBOclstlon,  Inc.. 
1424  16th  Street  WW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   tseo.     B.   (9)    917.40. 

A.  T.  E.  PtBkston.  101  East  Blgti  Street. 
Lexington.  Ky. 

A.  Plains    Cotton    Crrowerg,    Inc.,    25W-221 
ZAiM>oek  National  BotWtng,  Lubbo**,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  fSe.&18.90.     B.   (9)   $9,275. 

A.  Kenneth  M.  Platoted,  152  West  Wiscon- 
sin Avenue.  Suite  315,  MHwaxikee,  Wis. 

B.  National  Board  of  Pur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions. Inc.,  162  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite 
915,  lillwtiukee.  Wis. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohnnros,  100  Massachusetts 
Aveaue  NW.,  Wiriiinfton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
■lent  of  CMored  People,  20  West  40tb  Street. 
Hew  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   •1.530.50. 

A.  Frank  M.  Porter,  60  West  60tb  Street, 
.  .  Tort,N.  T. 

B.  American  Pcirolenra  Institute,  50  West 
60th  Street,  New  Tork.  N.  Y. 
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A.  "KbA  R.  Plrlee,  WorM  Ctonter 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Marie  B.Krauik  3500  Calvert 
Washbigton.  IX  CL 

£.  (9)  $4,000. 

A.  Harry  B.  Proctor,  919  ZnvestaM^  BuHd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

B.  Itatfonal  AssoetatioD  of  Mtrtn^I  SavingB 
Banks,  60  Bast  42d  Street,  New  Tcfk  City. 


A.  Reserve  Oflleers  A— ociatloplof  Che  U.  8., 
9S17  COnnactleut  Avenne  NW.,  Wui»AnfsUm, 
T>.C. 


February  IS 


A.  Retired 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.  O 
IX   (•)  $68.2eB.20 


A.  Public  Information  Comml 
CbttOB  XndQStries.  804  Empire 
ing,  Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Nelson  J.  Pos*.  X731 1  Stract  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  WaahinKton.  D.  C. 

D.  («)  $IO. 

A.  Prefabricated  Home  Manufactorers'  In- 
■tttnte,  1117  Ban-  Building,  Wellington.  D.  C, 

D  (6)    $35363.75.     E.  (9)   $2,045^0. 


180  BMt 


£t 


ftfret 


of  the 
BitfM- 


A.  Oanscn  Pareell,   910    ITth   St 
Wastilngton,  D.  C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  CO..  1406  Loc^  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.      . 

D.  (6)   $460.    E.  (9)  91.25. 


Cc  njiec  ticut 


A.  Alexander    Purdon,     lOOO 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  (teamshlp 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  N^.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  c. 

D.    (6)    9997.50.    B    (9)    $442.33. 

A.  Luke  C  Qofnn,  Jr.,  Room  007.  tOOl 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washln^on,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  Ne*  York,  N. 
T.;  Arthritis  it  Rheumatism  Foundation. 
New  York;  ITnited  Cerebral  Palsy  Assocta- 
tlons,  New  York;  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  N.  T.,  and  National  Comlnlttee  for 
Research  In  Neurological  Disorders. 

D.   (6)    $12,250.01.      B.   (9)    $5,021.36. 


A.  William  H.  Press.  161S  K  Street  NW.. 
Wadilngton.  D.  C. 

B.  Washington   Board    of   Ttade.    161S  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $4,800. 

A.  Herman   P.   Presser.   P.  O.   Box  2180. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Ot..  P.  O. 
9180,  Hoostoo.  Tta. 

E.  (9)  $10. 


Street, 


A.  Allen  I.: 

Columbus.  Ohio. 

^^      ««_a ^ mm  -         "-  n     !■  i    i  ■  ■■   ■  »     ^^KbA^A^aA 

0.   BCMI«0'"BBBCIIHnEx    COOPC^^VUICT    1/WSCwf 

150  East  BroMi  Strset.  Cctfumbos.  Obto. 


A.  Alex  Radin,  1025  Connecticwt  Avenue 
BW.,  Washington.  T>.  C.  T 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


-~r 


A.  Railway  Labor  Brecutlres'  .wsoefatlon. 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Alan   T.   Rains,   777    14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United    Fresh   P¥ult   * 
soelatirai.  777  I4th  Street  NW.. 
D.C. 


Vegi  table  As- 
W  ishlngton. 


Oflleers    AsBOclatioD,    1619    I 

A.  Belli  ement  l^deratlon  of  IUItU  Denote 
Employees  of  the  United  States  bofvemneBt, 
900   F  street  NW.,   RocMn   906.  [Washington. 


D.  C. 
D. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Raysor,  1366  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  3840  Gree: 
las,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut 
tion,  Box  48,  Durant.  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Rseord  Industry  Association  4f  America. 
Inc..  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Stanley     Rector.     Hotel     fl^Bhlngton, 
Washington.  D.  C.  i 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6)   $1,000. 


(0)  •3,9t6.4«.     B.  (9>  910m6«. 


A.  Roland  Rice,  618  Perpetual  Bulldtaff, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

B.  Regular  Cooomon  Carrier  <^nf«renc«  of 
American  Trucking  Assodatton.  Inc.,  143$ 
letb  SIrcet  KW.,  Wadiliiftoa,  I).  C. 

D.  (•>  oaw. 


CJoiferente  of 


A.  Regular  Common  Carrier 
American  Trucking  Associations, .  Inc..   1434 
16th  street  NW..  Washington.  D.  CJ 

D.    (6)    $1,490.     E.    (9)    $1,490.     | 


A.  Thomas  E.  Rhodes.  219  Soatllem  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Sigtrled   CMaen.   I 
Franelaoo.  Calif. 

A.  George  L.  Reid.  Jr..  1424  l|th  Street. 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $799.99.    K.  (9)  $267.04 

A.  James  FrandsReilly,  1636  K  (treat  MW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co,  tpa  E  Street 
PW.,  Wariilngton,  D.  C 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    £.  (0)  $650. 


1(115 


A.  Theron    Jennings   Rice. 
MW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
SUtcs. 

A.  Slert     F.     Rtcpma.     Mui 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     AaKciatioii     a ' 
Manufactorers,  Munaey  BuUdifig. 

ton  D.  C. 


H    Street 

ha  UUtcd 

BoUdlng, 

Bftitgnxtne 


A.  John  J. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fariier  Coopera* 
tives,  744  Jackson  Place  NW^  Waihingten, 
D.  C. 


A.  C.  E.  Rlghtor,  3300  Rol 
ClMse.  Md. 

B.  Ccxnmlttse  for  Study  of  ij^evenuc 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  [York.  N.  T. 

D.   (6)  $460.33.  I 

A.  George  D.  Riley.  815  l«t^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  at  Ltjber  and  Oon- 
grsss  of  Industrial   Organ laatl^aa.  $16  lOtb 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)  $3,191.    B.  (9)  91,3a9i 

A.  John  A  RHey.  1128  19tl  Street  WW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Bottlers  of  Caiboneted  Bev- 
erages. 1128  16th  Street  NW.J  Wadilngton. 
D.C.  I 

A.  K.  W.  Rising.  Suite  333,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Western  Sugar  Beet  Orolvas  Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  742.  Great  |Palls,  Mont. 

JX  (6)   $300.     S.  (9)   $371,291 

A.  WUUam  Nealc  Boadk.  MM  iOtb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

B.  American  Trucking  AssoclatlOBS.  Inc., 
1424  16th  street  NW..  Washin^n.  D.  C. 

D.  (O)   $l,aoa     B.  (9)    $117.1 


i 


otrcct  NWa 


A.  Pkid  H.  RobWns.  2029 
WaEhlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Pi  uf^sslonal  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (9)  $250. 

A.  nrank  L.  Roberts,  1700  ^  Rraet  NW., 
Suite  1300,  Washington,  D.  C.     ' 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Mass^chnsetta  ATe- 
Bue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Edward  O.  Rodgers,  Air  Transport  Asao- 
clatkm  of  America,  1000  OoandcUcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washlngtan,  D.  C.  ! 

B.  Air  Transport  Asanctatloti  of  America. 
1000  OomvHCtlcut  ATanoe  HWL  Waablngtoi^ 
V.C. 

D.  (6)  91.3S0.    E.  (9)  9ST.^ 
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A.  nrank  W.  Rogers.   Suite  801.  nOl   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Western    OU    *    Gas    Association.    OOB 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angelas,  GallX. 

D.  (6)  $4,213.50. 

A.  Watson   Rogers.    1916   M   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Pood  Broken  Awoclatlon.  1916 
M  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  fleaboard  Mt  Western  Airline*.  Inc.,  80 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 


A.  George  B.  Roaooe,  1300  18tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Electrloal  Contractors  AmocU- 
tion.  1300  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Bound  H.  Bowe,  400  Investnient  Build- 
ing, Waibington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Wholesale  OroeerV  A«o- 
datlon.  Inc.,  400  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, o.  c. 

A.  Albert  B.  StuaeU.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  at  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9005,  MemphU,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $196.     E.  (9)  $103.28. 

A.  Bonee   Buasrtl.   321   North   La  SaUe 

Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  Bl. 

D.  (6)   $437.60. 

A.  M.  O.  Ryan.  TH  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association.  221  West 
67th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.  T. 

D.  (6)  $500.    B.  (9)  9464.30. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Room  803.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  IfachinisU,  Room  308.  1039  Ver- 
mont Avenne  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (0)   $3,360.37.     B.  (0)   $00. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltasteln.  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 

B.  Associated  Business  Publications,  306 
East  43d  Street,  New  Tork,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,126.     K.  (9)   $78.86. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltasteln.  508  Wyatt  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  &naUer   Magazines   Postal   Committee. 
.  Post  Offloe  Bos  076.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

X.  (9)  $12.84. 


7Tr  14th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.  0. 

B.  United  Freah  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
Di  O. 

A.  Bonis  IC,  SeoTey.  6S2  Sbor«ham  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.  O. 

B.  Clear  Cliannel  Kt>adca«ting  Service 
(OCBS):  633  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.  O, 


A.  L.  R.  Sanford.  21  West  Street.  New  Tork, 

N.  T. 

B.  Shipbuilders  OouncU  of  Anwrtaa,  31 
West  Street.  New  Tork.  N.  T. 

A.  Harrison  Basscer.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Division  of  Leglrtatlon  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  th«  United  SUtos.  1201  I6th  street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $823J0. 

A.  Batteriee.  WartleM  ft  Stephens.  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.  T. 

B.  American  Nurses'  AssocUUon.  2  Park 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 
O.  (6>  9876.    B.  (9)  969.27. 


1616  I   Street  NW« 


A.  O.   H.   Saunders, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Retired    Offlosrs    Aasodatton. 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $1,276. 


1616    I 


1635  K  Street 
NW.,  WashlagtOB,  D.  C. 

B.  RaUway  Labor  ExecutlTSS  AasooUtion. 
401  Third  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

X.  (9)   $2.14. 


A.  Harry  See.  401  Third  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Brottiertuxxl  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Leo  Seytwld,  1000  Connecticut  Aventie 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Air  lYanaport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  1575.    E.  (9)  942,90. 

A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Amerlean  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc..  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C; 
11  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)  $366.50.    B.  (9)  $6435. 

A.  Donald  H.  Sharp.  195  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  and  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Anaerlcan  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 

A.  A  Manning  Shaw.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  ft  Fitzgerald.  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $288.25. 

A.  Leander  I.  Sh^ey,  30  Broad  Street.  New 
Tork,  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, Washington.  D.  C.  and  Airpcnt  Operators 
Council,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd.  488  Madlscm  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  YOTk.  N.  Y. 

D.  (8)  $137.60. 

A.  Laivenee  P.  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  BuUding. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waslilngton.  D.  C. 

D.  ($)  $1.»0. 

A.  W.  Lee  Shield,  170  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Amerlean  Life  Convention.  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $344j84.    X.  (9)  960.08. 

A.  Richard  O.  Shlpman. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
omttve  XTnion  of  America.  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  9728.    B.  (9)   $78.78. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  801  International 
Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978  Rail- 
way Exchangw  Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $2,760. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
PUsa.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Amerlean  Farm  Bureau  Federatlan. 
MerOhandise  Msrt  Plaaa.  Chicago.  IlL 

D.  (9)  9699. 

1100    Bowen 


B.  National  Asaodatlon  of  Womenti  and 
Children's  Apparel  Salesmen,  be..  Atlanta. 
Oa. 

A.  Six    Agency    Oommlttee,    909    Soutti 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.  (9)  $8,040.69. 

A.  Stephen     Sllpher.    812    Pennsylvall]^— 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  ! 
331  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)  $1,036.     B.  (9)  $440. 

A.  Smaller  Magazines  Postal  Committee^ 
Post  OIBee  Box  976.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

X.   (9)  $120.99. 

A.  Bliaabeth  A.  Smart.  144  Oonstttutton 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Womanli  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Bvanston, 
111. 

D.  (6)  $606.12.    B.  (9)  9190.16. 

A.  T.  W.   SmUey.   Boom    1150.   La  8aUo 

Hotel,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  nilnols  Railroad  Aasoelatton.  Room 
1526,  33  South  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  IIL 

E.  (9)  $100.17. 


A.  Rred    Smith    ft    Oo 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 

B.  Edward     Malllnckrodt.     J!r.. 
Moreland  Place.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $7,206.46. 


Inc.,    688    Fifth 


16    West 


A.  Harold  Arden  Smith,  605  West  09ym- 
plc  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  On  Company  of  Callfomla. 
226  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,660.     X.  (9)  $167. 

A.  James  R.  Smith.  719  Omaha  NatlMial 
Bank  Btiildlng,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1078 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

p.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Uoyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  BuUd- 
ing. Wsshlngtin.  D.  C. 

B.  Chicago,  Btu-lington  ft  Qulncy  Rail- 
road Co.,  647  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago, ni..  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.. 
175  Bast  Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3,962. 

A.  WaUaoe  M.  Saaith,  30  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance 


A.  Leonard    L.    SUversteln, 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Xdward  F.  Snyder.  10$  O  Street  NB.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Frlen«is  Committee  on  Wstionsl  Legls- 
laUon,  104  C  Street  NX,  Watfilngton.  Dl  O. 

D.  (6)  $1,081.76. 

A.  J.  D.  Snyder,  Room  1150,  La  Salle  Hotel. 
Chicago.  HL 

B.  minols    Railroad    AssoeUtlon.    Boosa 
1526,  33  South  Oarit  StxMt,  Chlcafo.  m. 

D.  (6)  $826. 

A.  Marvin  J.   Sonosky.   loas   Ootmeotleat 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  W.    Byron    SonreU,    1029    Ooimsetleat 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  MobUehone  Daalsn  National  Assoela- 

tlon.  39  South  La  SaUe  Street.  Chicago.  HL 
D.  (6)  91*».    B.  (9)   969.19. 

A.  Sotithsra    SUtes    ladurtrlal    OonneO. 
1103    stahlman    Building.   Naahvllle.   Tenn. 
XX   (6)    938.496.60.     B.   <9)    $34,898J8. 

A.  W.  W.  Spear.  Ftemont.  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  ICchlgaa. 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (6)     $1,000.     B.  (0)    $786. 
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A.  Ityndon  Spencer,  806  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing. ClereUnd,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  CarrlerB'  Association,  305  Rockefel- 
ler Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Spokesmen  for  Children.  Inc..  19  East 
9%X  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 
D.  (6)  $30.34.     E.  (9)  $40.23. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Stack,  1104  West  104th 
Place,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc.. 
1104  West  104th  Place.  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $4,691. 

A.  Howard  M.  Starling.  837  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Sinrety  Com- 
panies. 60  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  P.  O.  Box  6234, 
Northwest  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  P  Street  NW.. 
Room  901,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Room  901.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $240.    E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Herman  Sternsteln.  1001  Conecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  O.  David  Zimring,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  401  Third  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America.  603  Wellington  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111. 

A.  Stevenson.  Paul,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison.  1614  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.  C. 

B.  Ampex  Corp..  Redwood  City.  Calif. 
S.  (9)  $0.30. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  N.  R.  Calne  &  Co.,  40  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  (9)    $030. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

B.  Howard  P.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.   C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. The  Hay-Adanu  House.  Washlng^n, 
D.  C. 

E.  (9)   $5.68. 

A.  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  214  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  214  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)   $13,949.24.     E.   (9)   $12,286.05. 

A.  Charles  T.  Stewart,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
lU. 

D.  (6)  $1,460. 

A.  Errhlne  Stewart,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall, 
Inc.,  1028  Coxmectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  (9)  $lii6. 


A.  Edwin  L.  StoU,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Reil    Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

HI. 

D.  (6)   $1,033. 


mr 


A.  W.  S.  story,  1729  H  Street 
Ington,  D.  C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $1.25. 


A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr., 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman   Steamship   Corp.. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

D.  (6)   $1,260. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  610  Wire 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
States. 

D.   (6)   $1,625.     E.   (9)   $58.45. 


Fehiuary  13 


SMel 
C. 


,  Wash- 
.  Inc., 


A.  Edward  D,  Taylor,  777  14tl^  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute (OEMI),  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

A.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association. 
Box  2084  Capitol  Station,  Aust  n.  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $6,650.     E.   (9)   $8,576.^1. 


61  Saint 
61   Saint 

B\illdlng, 
United 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  806 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  < 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Jxtc. 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


t  le 


A.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  1370  Natlcnftl  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

B.  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 


H.'uidicapped,  1370  National  Press 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BuUdlng. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  400,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,615.38. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  815  15th  8 
Room  400,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  (6)    $625. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Room  400.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $5,000. 

A.  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  6004]  Roosevelt 
Street,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutlial  Insur- 
ance Agents.  829  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Lo^  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago^  111. 

D.   (6)    $960.     E.   (9)    $135.93. 

A.  Arthur  Sturgls,  Jr.,  1145  Ifth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1148  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  E.  St\irrock,  Box  2084  Capitol  Sta- 
tion, Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conservation  A^oclation, 
Box  2084,  Capitol  Station,  Austin   Tex. 

D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)   $1,484.03. 


reet  N w.. 


A.  Oliver   A.   Thomas,    125   Iporth   Center 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  A%oclatl^n,  125  North 
Center  Street.  Reno,  Nev. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6,  1701  E|  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Assoclatloik  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,828.75.    E.  (9)  $13.7  1 

A.  Richard     A.    TUden.    44^     Lexingtcn. 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  R.  E.  Schanzer.  Inc.,  608-12|  South  Peters 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  G.   D.   Tllghman,    1604   K|  Street   NW^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Disabled   Officers    Association,    1604   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (8)    $3,125. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney,  1228  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Connecticut 
10  Richards 


A.  M.    S.    Tlsdale,   2365    Ali^eda   Street. 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committer  i 
Conunerce,  ValleJo.  Solano 

D.  (6)  $295.    E.  (9)  $196.30. 


Coil  nty 


.  Chamber  of 
.  Calif. 


A.  Joseph  Monroe  Sullivan,  1000|Connectl 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D. 

B.  Committee  of  American 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
Ington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.   (9)   $226.48. 


C. 

3team8hlp 
,  Wash- 


KW. 


A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  350  Plflf^  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Schenley    Industries,    Inc.,  ^60    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A.  Noble  J.   Swearlngen,   1790 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Assoditlon 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1404 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sherman  Street,  Denver.  Colo. 


■% 


Broadway, 
,  1790 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  1731  ^  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producer^  Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington^  D.  C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  John  H.  Todd.  1085  Shijlne  Building. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compresli  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shfe-lne  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Harry  L.  Towe,  241  Main  S  reet,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  New  Yor  t.  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  8  ro  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.    E.  (9)   $214.8  >. 

A.  Transportation  Assoclatioa  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.i  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  426  18th  Stre  it  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fcideratlon,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)   $1,600.    B.  (9)   $23.9J. 


aid 


Co-Op- 
few  York 
and  1676 


A.  Glenwood  8.  Troop,  jr., 


812  Pennsyl- 


vania BuUdlng,  Washington,  Dj  C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chisago,  IlL 

D.  (6)   $781.26. 
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A.  Harold  J.  Turner.  Henry  Building.  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B.  Spokane.  Portland  ft  Seattle  Railway 
Co..  Southern  Pacific  Co..  and  Union  Paclfle 
Railroad  Co.,  Henry  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  William  8.  Tyson.  736  Bowen  Building. 
Washington,  O.  C. 

B.  Local  No.  30.  Canal  Zone  Pilots,  Post 
Office  Box  601.  Balt>oa,  C.  2. 

K.  (9)   $79.48. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1625  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Z.  (9)   $729.50. 

A.  United  States  Citizens'  Association,  Box 
354.  Balboa,  C.  Z. 

D.  (6)   $52335.     E.  <9)   $1,885.27. 


A.  J.  R.  Watson,  Room  1.  X.  O.  B.  B. : 
ger  Station.  Jackson.  MIm. 

B.  Mississippi  Railroad  Association,  Boom 
1,   I.  C.  B.  B.  Passenger  Station,  Jackeon. 


A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
211  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 
E.   (9)    $10,87937. 

A.  Vegetable  Growers  Aaoelatton  of 
America,  528  Mills  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Dl. 

D.   (6)    $38.16.     E.  (9)   $3. 

A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)    $162.50.    B.  (9)     $1.05. 

A.  WooUen  H.  Walshe.  2800  Woodley  Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Suite  1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Government  Employees'  Council.  100 
IndUna  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Charles  A.  Washer.  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $626. 


A.  Watters  ft  Donovan.  161  wnilam  Street, 
New  York  City. 

B.  New  York  ft  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso- 
ciation, 161  WUllam  Street,  New  Yortc  City. 

D.  (6)  $3,780. 

A.  Weaver  ft  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  PhUco  Corporation.  Tioga  and  C  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  William  H.  Webb,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Hatbon  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1380.40.    E.  (9)  $333.56. 


A.  H.  Leigh  Whitelaw,  00  Bast  4ad  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Gas  AppUanoe  Manitfacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.  T. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  Sixteenth  NW.. 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  818  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Warren  E.  Whyte,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  DL 

D.  (6)   $1,125.     E.  (9)  $80.15. 


A.  William   E.  Welsh,   897  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Reclamation   Association.  807 
National  Press  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)  $52.56. 


A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  501  Mutual  BuUd- 
lng. Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Driv*.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

D.    (6)    $2,887.24.       E.   (9)    $2,887.24. 

A.  Claude  C.  WUd,  Jr.,  1626  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  ft  Gas  Assodatloii. 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A.  Washington   Board    of   Trade, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1616    K 


A.  Wenchel,  SchiUman  ft  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Estate  of  Mary  Clark  deBrabant  and 
Mrs.  Katherlne  C.  Williams,  care  of  Rodnew 
W.  WUllams,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  (6)  $51,570. 

A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Courthouse.   Bradenton.  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $625. 

A.  Gene  T.  West.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Munitions  Carriers  Conference.  Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Robert  V.  WestfaU.  401  Third  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler,  704  Southern  BtUld- 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Electric  BvUlding. 
Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $8.27. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler.  704  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.,  PubUc  Serv- 
ice BuUdlng,  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)   $8.28. 

A.  Wheeler  ft  Wheeler.  704  Southern 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $8.28. 

A.  Wherry  Housing  Association,  1787  H 
Street  NW^  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Wherry  Housing  Association.  1737  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  (9)  $6,808.93. 


A.  Washington    Home    Rule    Committee. 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
D.   (6)    $1,989.     E.   (9)   $1,728.93. 

A.  Vincent  T.  Wasllewski.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters.  1771  N  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


A.  Don  White.  Box  337,  Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  NatloiuU  Audio- VUual  Association,  Inc.. 
Box  337.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $3,249.99.     E.  (9)  $469.63. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  636  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.  C.  

B.  American   Association   of  Nurserymen. 
635  Southern  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,760.     B.    (9)    $118.11. 


A.  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  2345  Ashmead 
Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians.  Wind  River 
Reservation.  Fort  Washakie.  Wyo. 

B.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  Klamath  Agency, 
Oregon. 

B.  (9)  $26134. 

A.  WUklnson,  Craugun  ft  Barker.  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians,  Menomi« 
nee  Indian  Reservation,  Kefihena.  Wis. 

B   (9)  $50.14. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Qulnaielt  Indian  Tribe,  Taholah.  Wash. 

A.  WUklnson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  744  Jack- 
son Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  WeUplnit.  Wash. 

A.  Franz  O.  WiUenbucher.  1616  X  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1616  X 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $2,100. 

A.  John  C.  WUUamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)   $3,200.     B.   (9)   $25639. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson.  104  C  Street  NB., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 104  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,246.15. 


A.  John  J.  Wilson.  816  15th  etreet  NW, 

A.  Whlteford    Hart.   Carmody  ft  Wilson.     Washington.  D.  C.  ^  ^  „.,        -,« 

..  *    »       ,-       airilfh  Rt«lrt  i^  Washlnirton  D  C.  B.  Whlteford.  Hart.  Carmody  ft  WUson,  815 

A.  Waterways  CouncU  Opposed  to  Bffil»-      81*  ^^^  A^ic^HumS^KMatioA.  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
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A.  W.  S.  Wilson,   1625  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union    Producing    Co.,  ^526    Pairfleld 
Avenue.  Shreveport,  La. 

D.  (6)  1600.    E.  (9)  •129.50. 

A.  W.  F.  Wlmberly,  873  Spring  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  Everett   T.   Winter,    1978   Railway   Ex- 
change Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,     1978 
Ballway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  14,125.    E.  (9)  $268.43. 


A.  Barley  Z.  Wooden. 

B.  The  International  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children.  1201  16th  Street  Jfff..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Walter  F.  Woodul.  1828  Bakk  of  the 
Southwest  Building,  Houston,  Te; :. 

B.  Angelina  &  Neches  River  RR  I  k>.,  Keltys. 
Tex.,  et  al.  ] 

D.  (6)   $6,050.40.    E.  (9)   $907.0. 


February  IS 

Mark  it  Street,  San 


B.  Wine  Institute.  717 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Robert  D.  Yeomans,  Weqt  2301  Pacific 
Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

B.  The  Washington  Water  Pbwer  Co.,  Port 
Office  Box  1445,  Spokane,  Waet . 


.i 


A.  Theodore  Wiprud,  1718  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Frank  O.  Wollney,  69  East  Madison 
Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  In- 
dustries, 60  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Walter  F.  Woodul,  1828  Ban! 
west  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $20,724.77.     E.  (9)  $665.10. 


of  South- 
,  Hoiiston, 


A.  Prank  K.  Wooley,  425  13th  f treet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    t'ederatlon, 
2300  Mercbandlse  Mart,  Chicago,  )p\. 

D.   (6)    $1,662.50. 

A.  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


I    f 


im 


A.  Donald  A.  Young. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
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of 


Was  hlngton 


the  United 
,  D.  C. 


A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Room  5<B,  Ring  Build- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Counch  of  America. 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis]  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $195.  I 

A.  O.  David  Zlmring,  11  Sputh  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  ni.,  and  lOOJl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.  ci 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  EmployeM 
of  America. 


The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  period  fnxn  October  22.  1957,  to  January  20,  1958,  inclusiye. 

(Note The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 

repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PILK  Two  CCfFXMa  VlTtU  THX  SXCKRAXT  OF  THX  SXNATX  AND  FU*  THBD  COPIZfl  WFTH  TH«  CLKKK  OP  THB  HOUSl  OF  RXPBSSCMT ATIVXS I 

ThU  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

PUCS  AH  "X"  BCLOW  THB  APPEOPtXATI  LRTDI  OB  FXOUaS  IK  TH«  BoX  AT  TH«  RIGHT  OF  THK  "R»0«l"  HBAOING  BXLOW: 

"P««LmntABT"  Rbpor  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fiU  out  page  1  only. 

-OvKKncuur"  Bkpo«t:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  approprUte 
ftKure  FUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  flrst  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  sucb  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  ■•6."  etc.  Preparation  and  flUng  in  accordance  with  instrucUons  wlU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  qxiarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear 


:  19 p 


REPORT 
PXTISUAHT  TO  FXDXEAL  RXGULATION  OF  LOBBTIMG  ACT 


F 

vohwrtM              1 

iBt      2d    1  8d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     j 

Mnrw  ow  IT«M  "A"  —(a)  IK  GiNDUo..    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

/n  "KmnlOTee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  'B')  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".    (If 


(i)  "Employee 


tba 


(b) 


"ei^oyee"  u'a  firm  Isuch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". )  ^     ^, 

iit\   "Rmolover". — ^To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None    in  answer  to  Item    B  . 
Rip»«ATit  REPorrs     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  ReporU  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(in^^EmployefM^s^bJwt'tTthe^^must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


OaCANISATION  0«  INDIVIDUAL  FiLIMO: 

1.  state  name,  addreas,  and  nature  of  businc 


3.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Qiu^ter. 


HoT«  ON  Item  "B 
that 

members 

one  person  but  payment 

B.  EacFLomt. — State  name,  addre 


Revorts  hy  Agents  or  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 


and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


^r^^  ^  tt««  "C"— (fl)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
-♦t*mSI!^dlr^lv  orlndirectly.  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  •legislation'  means  bllls^  resolutions,  amend- 
mSn^lnSTonl^nd^her  ^riiatters  pending  <i  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

subject  o^Uon^b^y^e^e^rHou^^'-^^^  connection  with  legislative  intereste.  organiaattons  and  individuals  subj«:t  to  the  Lobbylnc 

^^  •^i'^'S^iSnlng'SicK'^l'^tt^ffi  ^S'STeT'Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
reoelwd  or  exuded  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interesU. 


0.  LwaatATiva  Iirna«sT8,  and  Pubucatiohs  in  connection  therewith 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  apecifle 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  s\ich  statutes  and 
bills. 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legUla- 
tlve  interesU  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,2,  and  8  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

.»^  „  .  ..  o.r^.-t  ^w^rtntratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  natiire  and  amount  of  antlci- 
4.  If  this  is  a  "Pre  imlnary  R«P°^*^<^"j!^Sren^p!^^.  state  alsS  what  «ie  dSly,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  U  to  be. 
?r^is*ST^!Ssr^"  Report  ^^2diu  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  'D"  and  "E"  on  the  b«*  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
2,m^i"a''-lSSSS2y'-  ISStTSSatraUon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^  


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  wltb  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  s 
gift). 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  K 


t 
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an.  D.  C. 


ectlcut 


A.  Jobn  Mlnnoch,  130  North 
Chicago,  m. 


A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World  A.  Frieda   B.   Bnnuiclc, 

Wpt   n),    1710   Rhode   Island  Avenue  NW.,  Avenue  NW.,  Waahingto 

Washington.  D.  a  B.  Plerson.  BeU  &  Dcxvd.  Rtng  BuUdtng. 

Washington.  D.  C 

A.  Aasoelatkia  of  Amcrteaa  MtOleti  KXA- 
leees.  2530  Ridge  Avenoe.  Svamtoo.  HL  A.  Jolm   R.    HoMcn.    1710   Rho#e   Maud 
Avemw  NW^  Wuliix«toai.  D.  C. 

A.  Donald  Bartlett.  Como.  Miss.  B.  AMVETS.    1710    Rhode    Islan^    Avenue     Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

B.  National  Beef  Councfl.  40«  Wert  84tb,  inf..  Washtagton.  D.  C. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  _.         ^.     ^ 

A.  Edward  D.  Hollander.  1341  C<tnnecticut 

A.  Fleming  Bomar,  306  Southern  BoQdlng.  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C^ 

Wariilngton,  D.  C.  '                        "' 


A.  Willis   C.   Moffatt,   636  Ifrrt   Security 
Building,  BolBe,  Idaho. 

A.  NaUomai  Beef  Council.  Ua  West  34th 


Wells  Street. 


B.  AmertoanAutomobUeAaaodaticxi. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
123  Basi  4aA  Stoaei,  Naw  York.  M.  Y. 

A.  Jay  H.  Cerf,  300  Independence  Avenue 
8B.,  Washtagton,  D.  C. 

B.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House.  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SC  Waaliington,  D.  C. 

A.  Committee  on  Foreign  Policy  Legisla- 
tlon,  300  Independence  Avenue  SB.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Communities  for  Sustained  Yield  Units, 
e/o  A.  Roy  Dunn,  Title  Inaurance  Building, 
Shelton.  Wash. 

A.  Cooper  &  SUverstein.  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association    of   Advanced   Life    Under- 


A.  Matk»al   Oolon   Aaioctation.   Jackson, 

Mich.  . 

B.  ABtertcans  for  Democratle  Action.  1341  A.  Jolin    A.    ODonneU,    lOOsI  OrmnacttCMft 

Connecticut  Avenoe  NW..  Waahlngjton.  D.  C.  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton   D.  d 

B.  Ltneaa  Ttea  M..  Vallarta  1.  Maxteo  4.  D.  F. 

A.  WiUlam  T.  Huff,  918  l«th  Street  WW,  J 

Washington.  D.  C.  A.  John    A.    O'Donnell.    1025  Connecticut 

B.  Independent   Natural    Gas   I  ssoclatlon  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  <J. 


of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  Jaeckle,  Fleischmann,  ECelly,  Swart  Sc 
Augspurger.  1800  Rand  BuUdini  ,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

B.  Ann  O.  Kennedy,  Nathan  Oppen- 
helmer,  Jr..  Helena  S.  Oppenhelmisr  and  the 
Marine  Trtiet  Company  of  Western  New 
York  as  trustees  under  trust  agreement  with 
Helena  W.  Shire. 

A.  David  A.  James.  Shelton.  Vlasb. 

B.  Slnapson  Logging  Co..  Sheltnti.  Wash. 


B.  Philippine-American  War  Damage 
Claimants.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  lOO^  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  <;. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Asaodat  on.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washlni^n.  D.  C. 


A.  Robert   G.   Jeter.   Dresden,   t'enn. 

B.  H.   C.   Spinks  Clay   Co..  Pa|ls,  Tenn.; 
Bell  Clay  Co..  Gleason.  Tenn.;   tilted  Clay 


writers.   708   Bowen  Building.   Waahlngton.     Mines   Corp..   Trenton.   N.   J.;    Old   Hickory 

Clay  Co..  Paducah.  Ky.;  Kentuckjrj- Tennessee 
Clay  Co.,  Cooly  Clay  Co..  Kentucky  Clay 
Mining  Co.,  Mayfleld.  Ky.;  Tennesaee  Abaorl>- 


ent  Co..  Southern  Clay  Co..  Paris, 


Tenn. 


A.  A.   W.   Koehler.  838    17th   i^eet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  National     Association     of     llotor     Bus 
Operaton.  83S  17th  Street  NW..  IfaslilngtaQ.     Cleveland.  Ohio,  c*  aL 
D.  C. 


D.  C. 

A.  Joaeptam  Danlda,  981  Conatttvtkni  Av- 
enue NW..  Washington.  D.  C 

B.  United  World  FedexaUota.  Inc.  179  AIl^p^ 
Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Cerro  De  Paaco  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue, 
Kew  York.  N.  Y. 

A.  Robert  J.  Demlchells.  OtO  Central  Av- 
enue, Deerfleld,  HI. 

B.  The  National  Comntkittee  for  Insuranca 
l^ucatlon.  the  Hay-Adams  House.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association,  1616  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Jdtm  A.  PloceB.  U.  S.  Gbrant  Botti,  San 
Diego,  Caltf. 

B.  Curlo  Store  Owners  Aaeoclatlon  of  the  .^„^ ^  _ 

StaTcailf**"***'    **    commerce.    Tijuana.     Deg^ie.  BulMig.  Washl^^To.  ^! 


A.  Ohio  Cbal  Association.  3Qf  Hoge  Build- 
ing. St.  ClalrsvUIe.  Ohio. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson.  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  lianufacturera 
AaaoctatkMi.  1608  Orlngton  Avenoe,  Svanston, 

m. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 


B.  Family   Tax    Association, 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Eugene  R.  Plckren.  10  Ea^  4etta  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  True  Temper  Corp..  1638  CucHd  Avenrie, 


A.  Oennatne  Krettek.  Hotd  Ooagresalonal, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  American  Uhrary  AsBOclatl<^.  50  East 

Huron  Street.  Chicago,  m.  i 

A.  J.  M.  B.  Lewis.  Jr..  Box  ISIX  Btoefield. 
W.  Va.  [ 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  AssocIaElon,  Inc., 
W-1481  First  National  Bank  BMldlng.  Bt. 
Paul.  Minn.  _  j 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen.  Suite  215.  DeSales 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C.  I 


1616  Walnut 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17fh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Detroit  Bakny  Emidoyer^  < 
Grand  Rtver  Aventte.  De^r^Hi  Mleh. 


ne,  DetroitL 


B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Assoclatloii,     *86  Madlaon  Avenue, 


A.  Ltika  C.  Qulnn.  Jr..  lOQB  Connaetlcvt 
Avcnne  NW..  Wa^ington.  D.  C. 

B.  AsaocUttan  at  Amertoai  Itedkal  Col- 
leges. 2530  Ridge  Avenue.  Evanston.  HI. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Ream,  1798  lie  Safes  Street 
WW..  Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

B.  Ooluinbla    Broadcasting  ,  System.   Inc.. 


Le,  New  Tor] 


k.  N.  T. 


A.  William   T.   Heed.   Hill  Building.   17th 

Street,     and  I  streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  a 

B.  Standartt  Oil  C«>.  (Indfa^).  910  South 


pendence  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A.  Gnstave  L.  Ooldstetn.  CIttasns 
Bank  Building.  468  South  l^>rln«  Street,  Loa 
AngiwlBa,  Cam. 

B.  Ronson  Corp..  31  Fulton  Street,  Newark. 
N.  J. 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund,  909  American 
Bank  BuUding.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Ban  Francisco,  Calif.;  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  General  Petroleum  Corp.. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif;  Shell  Oil  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Richfield  Oil  Co.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  WlUon  A.  Henderson,  612  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  612  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B.  Eugene  R.  PlckreU,  10  East  ^Oth  Street,  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, : 

New  York,  N.  Y.  

-    „      .^   _                 ,_..    L. .  __  A.  Louis    H.    Renfrow.    1008    Conneettevt 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  821  15th  fUwt  WW..  Avenue  Office  Bulldtog.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Washington.  D^C.                             .,.««....  B-  Amherst  Coal  Co..  Charleston.  W.  Vs., 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Ezchang*,  110  North  ^  g^^ 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  E.    D.    McSIvaln,    1635    I    ^treet    NW., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum    Co.,    ^artlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  Martin  &  Burt,  Barr  Builcf  ng,  Wash- 
inc^n.  D.  C. 

B.  Bowaters  Southern   Paper  jCorp.,  Cal- 
houn, Tenn. 


A.  Miller  &   Chevalier.    1001    ftonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Safe    Harbor    Water    Powei 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  Ed  D.   Schorr.  33   Nortl^  High  Street, 
Colximbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The   Ohio   Coal   Associaltion,   209   Hoge 
BuUding,  St.  ClalrsvlUe,  OhlOi 


A.  Lyle    O.    Snader,    944 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


transportation 
Railroads,  944 


A.  Harry  L.  Tepper,  31  Pulton 
ark,   N.    J. 
Corp.,    90         B.  Ronson  Corp.,  31  Fulton 
N.  J. 


Street.  New- 
Street,  Newark, 
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A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr..  944  Trana- 
portation  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  944 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A.  J.  T.  Trulllnger.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce  Building.   Olympla,   Wash. 

B.  General    Petroleum    Corp.,    612    South 
Flower  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  al. 


A.  Albert   K.    Wilkinson.    417    Investment 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  616  Henneasy  Build- 
ing, Butte,  Mont. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 


Address  by  Horn.  Clifford  P.  Case,  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Uaioa  Jaaior  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or    NSW    JEXSKT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$day,  February  13. 1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  last  Sunday  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Cas«].  delivered  a  speech  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  the  Union 
Junior  College,  in  Cranford,  N.  J.  His 
address  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  Junior  colleges  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  their  contributions 
to  the  American  system  of  education. 
Because  I  believe  his  remarks  merit  wide 
attention.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
AoDBZSs  BT  Szif AToa  Cass  or  New  JxassT  at 

THS  DroicATioN  or  A  New  BunAuvc  roa 

TH«    UKION    JTJNIOB    COLLEGE,    AT    CaAMTOBO. 

N.  J.,  ow  SuKDAT,  Febbuabt  9,  1968 
For  high-school  seniors,  their  mothers, 
their  fathers,  their  ministers,  yes.  even  toeir 
Senators,  the  anxious  season  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching. This  Is  the  period  when  the 
dread  notices  start  arriving  from  college  ad- 
missions officers  with  the  bad  news.  "Sorry, 
we  cannot  accept  yoxir  application  for  admis- 
sion." At  many  homes,  the  postman  will 
be  ringing  twice,  three  times  and  even  more 
with  this  news  since  the  high-school  senior 
of  today  has  found  it  prudent  to  apply  to 
many  institutions  in  the  hopes  that  one 
will  fall  into  loving  hands.  As  the  rejection 
slips  mount,  there  is  disappointment  and 
sometimes  deq>air.  The  rejected  student 
and  his  family  have  no  doubt  that  there  Is 
a  shortage  in  college  facilities. 

The  unhappy  facts  about  today's  situation 
Is  that  o\ir  high -school  classes  are  bigger 
and  bigger,  the  desire  of  high-school  stu- 
dents for  college  training  is  steadUy  moimt- 
Ing  and  college  c<4>acity  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  growth.  As  one  youngster  has  put  It. 
as  things  stand  now.  "You  can't  go  to  col- 
lege where  your  parents  went;  they  want 
better  people."  The  keeper  of  the  admissions 
dOOT  at  one  New  Jersey  university  Indicates 
the  future  looks  worse,  rather  than  better. 
He  says,  "the  great  crime  is  that  we  soon 
must  start  saying  *No'  to  kids  whom  today 
we  accept." 

Now  if  the  medical  precession  of  our  Na- 
tion were  to  begin  warning  today  that  some 
new  disease  had  been  discovered  which  would 
handicap  thousands  and  thousands  at 
yoxingsters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cit- 
izenry would  spring  to  action  and  moblliae 
all  possible  resources  to  meet  such  a  peril. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  shortage  ot  college 
facUlUea.  and  the  shortage  of  competent, 
dedicated  teachers  represenU  an  equal  Uireat 
to  the  young  men  and  women  whose  future 
we  so  cherish.  A  lack  ot  a  ooUege  educatKxi 
for  the  qtiaimed  youngster  Is  a  lasting  bU^^t 
on  his  growth. 


Tlie  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  said 
that  while  this  Nation  has  no  positive  meas- 
ure Of  the  losses  incurred  to  our  coimtry's 
progress,  we  do  know  that  statistically  only 
about  50  percent  of  high-school  graduates 
who  are  Judged  capable  of  receiving  college 
training  go  on  to  college.  And  he  adds,  with 
an  eye  to  the  current  headlines,  we  know 
that  many  potentially  able  scientists  and 
engineers,  as  well  as  leaders  in  other  fields, 
are  lost  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  this  60 
percent  to  receive  advanced  training.  This 
loss,  I  might  add,  will  never  be  recouped. 
The  youngster  whose  talents  go  imdeveloped 
is  a  loss  to  his  Nation's  progress  forever. 

The  situation  looks  bad  now,  but  a  look 
around  the  corner  is  an  even  greater  shock 
to  our  complacement  assumption  that  we 
have  the  best  educational  system  in  the 
world.  President  Qsenhower's  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  has 
warned: 

"Our  colleges  and  universities  are  exp>ected 
by  the  American  public  to  perform  some- 
thing close  to  a  miracle  in  the  next  10  to  16 
years.  They  are  called  upon  to  provide  edu- 
cation of  a  continually  improving  quality  to 
a  far  larger  number  of  students — at  least  6 
million  by  1970,  compared  to  3  million  now. 
•  •  •  Our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
despite  their  remarkable  achievements  In  the 
past,  are  in  no  shape  today  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Their  resources  are  already  strained; 
their  quality  standards  are  even  now  in 
jeopardy:  and  their  projected  plans  fall  far 
short  of  the  indicated  need." 

There  are  those  who  suggest  that  in  the 
light  of  this,  the  best  course  for  \is  to  fol- 
low, in  effect,  Is  to  teach  the  best  and  shoot 
the  rest.  The  restriction  of  education  to  an 
elite  group  Is  completely  contrary  to  our 
democratic  tradition;  In  fact,  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  a  democracy.  But  the 
task  of  expanding  our  facilities  for  higher 
education  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  quality  Is  not  an  easy  one.  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  citizen  groups,  mu- 
nicipal. State,  and  Federal  forces — each  has 
a  role  to  play.  I  emphasize  this  diversity 
of  Interest  so  that  no  one  will  feel  that  be- 
cause I  am  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
I  believe  that  the  problem  should  be  placed 
entirely  or  permanently  In  Uncle  Sam's 
hands.  I  do  believe  that  It  Is  Important 
to  keep  the  essential  responsibility  few  edu- 
cation in  the  hands  of  States  and  local  com- 
munities and  private  organizations,  with  the 
Federal  Government  awniming  a  rede  of  lead- 
ership and  stimulus  In  those  areas  of  great- 
est need. 

The  very  institution  whose  new  campus 
we  dedicate  today.  Union  Junior  OoUege,  Is 
a  fine  example  of  the  teamwork  I  have 
xurged. 

In  1933  this  was  the  first  junior  col- 
lege In  the  United  States  to  be  established 
with  Federal  funds.  The  first  classes  were 
at  night  with  243  persons  enrolled.  And 
In  1986,  when  Federal  funds  were  with- 
drawn. It  became  a  private  institution,  grow- 
ing through  the  years  to  a  student  body 
of  more  than  600. 

The  faciiitlee  we  are  here  to  dedicate  to- 
day will  double  the  present  educational 
plant,  and  as  your  president.  Dr.  MacKay, 
iMui  said.  "The  new  buUding  will  be  tangible 
evidence  of  what  Union  Jimlor  College  Is 
doing  to  cope  with  the  tremendoiis  prob- 
lem of  swelling  college  enrollments.  It  will 
help  to  assurs  that  the  Union  Coimty  area 


will  find  itself  adequately  prepared  with  ool- 
lege  faculties." 

As  a  Union  County  resident — and  one  with 
a  son  who  will  be  seeking  admission  to  col- 
lege in  a  few  years — ^I  congratulate  you  all 
on  the  hard  work  and  great  devotion  which 
you  have  given  to  make  this  accomplish* 
ment  possible.  This  is  a  proud  day  for  Union 
County. 

The  theme  which  you  have  chosen  for 
the  meetings  of  this  week.  Giving  New  Jer- 
sey Touth  the  Chance  to  Go  to  College,  is 
Indeed  an  appropriate  one.  The  New  Jer- 
sey State  Department  of  Education  has  esti- 
mated that  at  least  half  and  possibly  65  per- 
cent of  our  high -school  seniors  want  to  go 
on  to  college,  but  not  all  of  these  find  It 
possll>le  to  do  so.  Another  New  Jersey  re- 
port indicates  that  in  1966,  36  percent  ot 
the  graduates  of  all  New  Jersey  secondary 
schools  went  on  to  college.  The  disparity — 
and  I  recognize  it  is  difficult  to  measure  it 
exactly — Is  our  challenge  and  our  oppor- 
tunity. 

Nationally,  the  slt\Uktion  is  no  better.  Sec- 
retary Folsom  has  warned  that  among  those 
who  graduate  in  the  upper  fourth  of  their 
high-school  seni<»'  class,  more  than  1  out 
of  3  do  not  go  on  to  ooUege.  Altogether, 
m  round  numbers,  about  200,000  of  these 
ablest  students  now  stop  their  education  be- 
low the  coUege  level.  __ 

In  studying  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  most  effectively  help  remedy  this  edu- 
cational deficit,  I  have  become  increasingly 
interested  in  the  potentiality  of  the  Junior 
coUege,  or  the  community  coUege,  as  it  Is 
known  in  some  localities. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide emergency  Federal  assistance  to  inter- 
ested States  to  help  establish  public  com- 
munity coUeges.  Such  colleges,  as  you  weU 
know,  can  provide  youngsters  with  the  first 
2  years  of  a  liberal  arts  education  or  2  years 
of  terminal  training  in  technical  and  semi- 
professional  fields.  They  csn  do  this  at  a 
low  cost  and  close  to  people's  homes.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  wiU  consider 
my  bill  in  the  course  of  its  current  hearings 
on  educational  legislation. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  members  of 
both  President  Truman's  and  President 
Bsenhower's  commissions  on  higher  educa- 
tion gave  these  a-year  Institutions  a  very 
hearty  endorsement.  Numerous  respected 
educators  have  seconded  this,  particularly 
Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant.  The  former  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  commented  that 
there  would  be  no  Inconsistency  with  our 
educational  Ideals  if  local,  a-year  coUegea 
were  to  enroU  as  many  as  half  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  wish  to  engage  in  formal 
studies  beyond  high  school.  A  national  or- 
ganization founded  by  businessmen,  the^ 
OouncU  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  also 
sings  the  praises  of  the  Jimlor  ooUege,  em- 
phasizing that  it  offers  a  means  to  make 
the  educational  dollar  go  far. 

There  is  particular  need  for  public  and 
private  Jimlor  colleges  in  the  light  of  our  new 
emphasis  on  higher  education  and  especlaUy 
science  and  technology.  President  Eisen- 
hower's Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engi- 
neers, m  urging  development  of  junior  or 
commxinity  colleges,  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  great  need  for  men  and  women  with  at 
least  a  years  of  college  preparation:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Committee  are  unani- 
mous in  the  beUef  that  the  shortage  of  tech- 
nicians Is  at  least  as  severe  as  the  shortage 
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at  artHiftteta  «»**  ^tctaacn.  and  ttwt  tlielr 
lack  contrtbut««  matcKteUy  to  Vom  uaOtr- 
vt&tottOB  otf  aemtisU  and  cngtaMCfB.'*   The 

Ctommlttee  report  said  "we  «•  now  gradu- 
ating less  than  one-Blxth  the  required  num- 
ber at  highly  slcined  acleutiae  and  engineer- 
ing technicians." 

But,  let  me  add  quickly.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  our  coUegeft— 2-year  or  4-ycar — shofold 
concentrate  only  on  scientific  and  techno- 
logical education.  I  agree  with  the  president 
of  the  Conege  of  tlie  City  of  Wtew  Tork,  Dr. 
Buell  O.  Oallagher.  that  It  wouW  be  dlaas- 
trons  to  tnm  oirt  from  onr  schools  and  col- 
leges technicians  who  are  Ignorant  at  the 
srts  and  Innocent  at  the  humane  studies. 
We  must  have  both,  not  one  or  the  other. 

WhOe  we  are  all  concerned  about  sufllclent 
Cfoanttty  of  college  education,  we  shotQd 
make  sure  that  this  Is  not  achieved  at  a 
cost  of  reduction  In  quality.  And  this  Is 
hard  to  determine.  While  one  can  easily 
tell  the  difference  between  a  good  building 
aiMi  •  b«Ml  one,  it  is  nmeli  harder  to  tril  the 
difference  between  a  good  edtteatlon  and  a 
bad  one.  BrMence  of  this  Is  that  the  best- 
known  coHeges  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
ones.  !»or  are  the  colleges  with  the  most 
eourses  the  best  places  In  which  to  derelop 
the  best   scholars. 

Many  Junior  colleges,  since  they  are  rela- 
tlrely  new  Institutions,  hare  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  set  and  maintain  high  standards. 
Junior  coOegca  are  to  many  American*  a  new 
Idea.  They  will  prosper  as  they  demonstrate 
that  their  product  Is  a  flrst-daas  education. 
Today's  dedication  Is  clear  erldenee  that 
mUon  Junior  College  Is  in  this  category. 


The  Natural  Gas  Urns'  hileffest  SlioaM 
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lir.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  until 
now  Informed  otaerrers  bsve  all  figured 
the  Democrat  leadership  had  legislation 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  scheduled 
for  early  House  consideratiozu  Now  on 
account  of  the  wording  of  a  Texas  $100- 
a-plate  dinner  invitation  there  are  in- 
cucatioos  of  a  postponement. 

But  now.  or  later,  the  issue  of  eontrol 
and  inriee  regulation  has  to  be  settled  and 
Members  of  Congreas  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  letting  the  users  of  natural  gas 
know  where  they  stand. 

In  reexamining  and  discussing  this  is- 
sue, Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  no  one  as 
tmr  as  I  know.  In  or  out  of  a  poHtical  cam- 
X>algn,  ever  accused  me  of  not  voting 
originally  aeoording  to  honest  conviction. 
Nor  was  tt  ever  a  burning  issue  in  my 
State  of  Washington  or  in  my  Congres- 
sional district.  While  we  do  now,  in  1954 
we  did  not  have  natural  gas,  and  actually 
today  our  aonree  of  gas  is  Canada,  where 
control  of  the  price  at  the  wellhead  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commlssian  is  not 
involved. 

But  to  revert  to  the  iwevious  ddoate  m 
Uili  kgislstinn  siippft  nf  thr  trill  irmnrti 
kigleal  at  that  time— especially  from  one 
like  myself  who  is  inclined  to  prefer  local 


state  TCgulatkin  dose  to  the  consumer 
and  people  affected  rather  thai^  control 
at  the  naUonal  levd;  and  the  argument 
seemed  reasonable  also  in  that  i  the  bill 
was  reinstating  a  condition  whidh  with- 
out widespread  public  complaintlhad  ex- 
isted for   16  years  until  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  situation  anq  decided 
local  producers  did  come  under ithe  act. 
Everyone  seemed  to  agree,  too,  that 
the  CoDtsxtta  origlnaUy  had  not  intended 
this  and,  furthermore,  the  House  debate 
seemed  to  establish  that  aiactm«it  of  the 
bin  would  stimulate  wfldcat  drilling  and 
thus  create  a  greater  national  supply  to 
fin  the  existing  and  projected  ihortage. 
Anyway,  I  voted  as  I  saw  tfte  situa- 
tion— even  if  later  I  had  misglvitigs  when 
the  bill  came  in  for  bitter  and,  at  one 
point,  unsavory  mention  during  Hebate  in 
the  other  body.     I  should  say  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  stated  publicly  at  that  time, 
I  approved  when  President  Eifenhower 
vetoed  the  gas  bill:  tt  certainlf  seemed 
that  public  confidence  in  the  iso-caUed 
gas  lobby  was  shaken  and,  as  for  myself, 
I  resolved  to  restxidy  the  entire  Issue 
when  similar  legislation  came  up  again. 
Now  I  am  convinced,  in  contradiction 
of  previous  arg^uments,  my  reasoning  was 
faulty  in  several  respects.    Take  the  fac- 
tor of  increasing  incentive  to  wldcat  and 
to  risk  money  in  drilling  and  locattng 
more  gas.    Experience  indicates  there  is 
plenty  of  Incentive  as  things  4re  to  en- 
courage such  drilling — especially  on  ac- 
count of  special  tax  treatment  smd  de- 
pletion allowances.    But  wber^  I  think  I 
made  my  error  in  assessing  the  facts  was 
in  failing  to  recognize  ttiat  onee  a  pipe- 
line is  built  and  tied  into  a  gas  field  there 
is  little  left  in  the  way  of  comp^lon  and 
the  producer  of  gas  has  a  vlrtuAl  monop- 
oly.   Thus,    the    ultimate    nitural-gas 
consumer,  regardless  of  regulaliion  of  the 
traiHvm^tion  utility  or  the  local  dis- 
tributor, is  at  the  mercy  of  the  producer 
when  a  contract  comes  up  lor  extension. 
In  observing  the  petroleum  ^idustry,  I 
have  had  increasing  suspicion  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  al- 
ways function  freely.    Heating-oil  prices 
in  my  Coogressktnal  district  are  a  case  in 
point,  where  increased  source  pf  oil  into 
the  area  by  a  new  pipeline  trtka  Canada 
did   not   prevent   fuel-oO   prices   from 
steadily  advancing.    Federal  l^gulation 
to  protect  the  public  may  be  needed  in 
both  cases 

Anyway.  I  fear  where  the  llocation  of 
natural-gas  intakes  and  outlets  are  fixed 
by  an  exclusive  franchise,  as  with  pipe- 
lines, there  is  no  free  market  either  at 
the  buying  end  or  the  selling  end.  Thus, 
in  this  situation  I  am  now  of  t|ie  opinion 
that  the  public  interest  requires  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Power  Con|mis8ion  of 
all  parties  concerned  with  natural  gas, 
indudtng  the  producer.  | 

Therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
IKXwd  natural- gas  bin  does  i|ot  recom- 
mend itself  to  me  and,  acc^dingly,  I 
shall  oppose  the  legislation  when  it 
comes  before  us  again.  la  an  con- 
science, on  reexamination  of  the  facts, 
that  is  the  only  course  whi<A  Seems  right 
to  me  and  fair  to  20  minion  users  of  nat- 
ural gas  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Mr.     BLATNIK.     Mr. 

though  we  seldom  think  of  I 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  pi 
ural  resources  is  water.    On< 

granted — just  as  the  air  we 

importance  of  water  has  re^tly  taken 
on  greater  and  greater  proportions. 
And  for  good  reason,  when  you  consider 
that  safe  water  and  oioneh  ot  it  are 
fundamental  elements,  insetwrable  and 
indispensable  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  man. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  an  effective 
water  conservation  and  uti]izati(»i  pro- 
gram becomes  apparent  wh(en  jrou  take 
into  consideration  the  facli  that  while 
the  demand  for  water  cot»stantly  in- 
creases, the  supply  of  waiter  remains 
constant.  Mr.  Speaker,  them  is  as  much 
water  available  to  us  today  Jn  this  coun- 
try as  there  was  availablej  to  the  Pil- 
grims irtien  they  landed  ii|  1S30.  And 
yet  the  demand  for  it  has  jincreased  to 
amazing  prof>ortions. 

IMFUBTAlfCa 

Wator  is  the  most  used  raw  material 
in  our  factories.  The  fast  growing  syn- 
thetic and  chemical  industries  require 
tremoodous  amounts  of  ^ood  water. 
The  sted  industry  akme  Uses  13  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  It  take^  365J00  gal- 
lons to  produce  a  too  of  irayon  jram; 
about  one-half  million  gaHons  for 
1,000  yards  of  woolen  cloth;  more  than  a 
xnilllon  e^^""-''  for  a  thousand  barrels  of 
aviation  gasoline.  I 

Industry,  it  is  apparcfit.  requires 
water— tons  of  it.  Of  the  total  water 
use  In  the  Nation  in  1960.  36  percent 
was  by  industey.  The  forelcast  for  1975 
is  02  percent  or  215  bllhoi^  gallons  per 
day.  With  the  growth  of  industrial  pro- 
duction and  pcHDUlation.  a  paradox  win 
be  presented  to  industry:  i  How  to  use 
less  water  while  needing  more.  The  re- 
quirement for  a  lesser  use  is  developing 
from  the  necessity  to  assure  the  nnmiel- 
paUties,  agriculture,  and  oiher  users  as 
wen  as  industry  obtain  their  needed 
share.  I 

Tkke  municipalities  for  instance.  By 
1975,  our  present  pcH»ilatkai  is  expected 
to  increase  by  37  million  p^oi^,  90  per- 
cent of  whom  will  locate  ioi  oommnnlttas 
or  urban  areas.  Water  supbly  eonsmnp- 
tion  win  increase  from  15[to  25  bimon 
ganons  per  day  for  domespc  use. 

Take  the  Increased  use! of  water  for 
agriculture,  especially  irrigiUon.  In  1900 
we  were  irrigating  7.7  inilUan  acres 
wiiich  required  20  billion  gstDons  <rf  water 
each  day.  In  1955  we  wpre  irrigating 
almost  4  times  as  much  fatlid — ^39.5  mil- 
lion acres.  Yet  we  used  B  times  more 
water — 120  Umon  gallons  each  day.  By 
1975  we  win  be  irrigating  37.4  minion 
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acres  requiring  170  billion  gallons  of 
water  a  day. 

Add  to  an  tills  ttie  Increased  recrea- 
tional use  ot  water  and  the  increase  in 
waste  transportation  and  you  arrive  at 
the  startling  conelusion  that  by  1975  this 
country  win  require  an  increase  in  the 
current  water  supply  of  145  percent — 
equal  to  the  additional  supply  ot  145 
New  York  cities,  requiring  the  flow  of 
about  11  Cbkuado  Rivers. 

This  spelts  noihii%  but  trouble  because 
of  the  simple  fact  that  while  the  demand 
for  water  increases  daily  the  supply  re- 
mains constant.  According  to  a  recent 
study  made  by  the  Industrial  CoDege  tft 
the  Armed  Tonea,  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  any  marked  change  in  our 
gross  resource  of  water  by  1980.  In  other 
words,  well  have  as  much  then  as  we 
have  now — but  with  a  demand  increase 
equal  to  the  fiow  of  11  Colorado  Rivers. 

This  report  goes  on  to  say  that: 

Although  there  sre  now  several  promising 
techniques  in  the  resesreh  and  development 
■Uge,  such  as  danlttng  at  wa  waters,  redue- 
tkn  In  evapc^atloa  lasses,  tndoced  ralnfaU, 
and  other  reduction  of  water  lomtis,  none  at 
tbaas  can  to*  depended  upon  to  cbangs  the 
overall  supply  ot  water  Ui  the  near  future. 

Next  to  the  very  air  we  breathe.  I 
would  say  water  is  most  important  to  hu- 
man life.  It  is  also  essential  to  economic 
aikd  industrial  progress.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial to  our  entire  d^ense  structures. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker  re- 
cently said:  nrhe  milted  States  can  no 
longer  treat  water  as  an  infevhaustible 
resource  and  allow  it  to  run  a  wayward 
and  wasteful  coarse  to  the  sea."  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  today 
in  our  pcrfhited  rivers  and  streams. 

PoUutlon  is  a  waste  of  water  and  un- 
less we  tackle  this  water-poUution  pro)>> 
lem.  and  tackle  it  hard,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  very  serious  trouble  in  a  few  short 
years.  Pollution  is  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  our  present  and  future 
water-resources  problems  and  we  must 
recognise  that  its  control  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  economical  water  con- 
servation measures  available  to  us. 


FOIXU 1  lUH' 

The  ponution  problem  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  in  the  past  few  yeara 

In  1920,  43  minion  people  were  served 
by  sewers,  and  wastes  bad  a  population 
equivalent  of  42  miinon  persons.  Today 
95  minion  are  served  by  sewers,  and 
wastes  have  a  pc^iulation  equivalent  of 
55  minion  persons.  By  1975  an  esti- 
mated 160  million  persons  wiU  be  served 
by  sewers,  with  wastes  having  a  popula- 
tion equtvmlent  depending  on  what  we 
do  about  poDution  in  the  interim.  And 
irtiat  has  been  our  progress  in  supplying 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  these 
wastes?  Right  now,  there  is  a  need  for 
9,255  municipal  treatment  projects. 

The  picture  is  even  darker  regarding 
taxhutrlal  waste.  In  1930  organic 
wastes  discharged  by  Industry  ImmI  a 
population  equivalent  of  50  million  per- 
sons. Today  that  is  more  than  douMed. 
Organic  wastes  discharged  by  Industry 
has  a  population  equivalent  today  of 
110  million  persons.  ^  1975  we  know 
that  our  piesent  ludUBUial  capacity  will 
be  doubled.    The  amount  of  poQutkn 


win  again  dei>end  largely  on  what  we  do 
today  and  ta  the  years  to  cosne  in  the 
field  of  poDutkm  controL  A  1955  sor- 
vey  by  the  Poblie  Health  Service  ttiom* 
a  total  of  5.700  treatment  projects 
needed  by  Industry. 

And  wliat  about  the  future?  In  the 
Army  c(^ege  study  I  referred  to  before, 
the  demand-supply  situation  was  broken 
down  region  by  regrion.  Listen  to  some 
of  ttie  concUuions  regarding  the  ivob- 
lem  In  1980: 

New  g-r^einM  region.  Pollution  abatement 
is  needed  in  certain  areas,  especially  in 
southern  New  gngland 

Delaware-Hudson  region.  Serious  water 
problems  seem  to  be  Inevitable  for  area. 

Chesapeake  region.  Pollution  abatement 
is  a  growing  problem  In  this  area. 

Eastern  Great  Lalces-St.  Lawrence  region. 
Pollution  control  is  absolutely  essential  to 
protect  the  Great  Lakes  supply. 

Upper  Mississippi  region.  Pollution  abate- 
■aent  is  also  a  must  for  this  area. 

And  the  r^iort  goes  on,  covering  each 
area  of  the  country,  each  time  with  the 
same  conclusion — poUution  problems 
win   become  Increasingly  serious. 

Fortunately  for  us,  poUution  can  be 
controUed.  Pollution  is  not  something 
ttiat  must  be  endured  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  our  urban  and  industrial 
growth.  PoUution  abatement  is  possiUe, 
but  it  is  an  expensive  process  and  it  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  government, 
at  every  levd,  industry,  and  the  pubUc 
Itself. 

ResponslbiBty  for  poUution  abatement 
for  the  protection  of  water  resources  is 
shared  today  by  local.  State  and  Federal 
agenrtra  Under  the  Amertean  tradition 
at  eommonlty  rerponsiblllty.  each  dty 
and  Industry  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
eonstnact.  operate  and  maintatn  aU  the 
poUution  abatement  works  necessary  to 
assure  that  ita  wastes  wiU  not  cause 
harm  to  others. 
VBOUL  FOLLTrrxMr  coimoc  saspoifBiBiLirT 

AMD  MitnUt 

The  Federal  responsibiUties  are  pri- 
marily of  a  supporting  nature,  desi^ied 
to  assist  and  strengthen  State  programs. 
They  Include  research,  technical  assist- 
ance on  particularly  difficult  problems 
requiring  highly  spec.iaU7.fid  personnel  or 
other  resources  not  always  available  to 
individual  State  agencies,  promotion  of 
coordinated  interstate  action,  and  en- 
forcement on  interstate  poHutlon  prob- 
lems. Slnee  1950  Federal  responsibiUties 
bKhide  Federal  grants  in  aid,  amounting 
to  $50  mfUion  a  year,  to  assist  local  com- 
munities in  the  ouustruction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  and  facilities.  I  was 
the  original  sponsor  and  author  of  that 
program  and  am  happy  to  report  that 
it  is  working  out  splendidly. 

As  at  January  31,  1959,  Mr.  Speaker, 
|7a>4SJ40.3f  In  Federal  grants  have 
been  approved  for  975  projects  repre- 
senting a  total  cost  of  $307,964,915.  In 
addition,  PiMle  Health  Service  regional 
aOeca  are  now  processing  345  additional 
projects  leiaeseiiting  a  total  cost  of 
$1363<t,979  of  whkh  $3$,«39,912  would 
represent  Federal  grants.  State  agen- 
cies, at  the  same  time,  are  processing  393 
other  projects  which  wfll  cost  $46$,715,- 
819.  of  whl^  $43,908,783  would  lepieaent 
Federal  grants. 


This  Is  a  fhie  leeord  for  a  program 
that  supposedly  cHd  not  have  a  chance. 
But  we  find,  that  de^ite  the  need  for 
this  program  and  despite  its  saccessfol 
operation,  tt  is  being  attacked  from 
many  sides. 

Of  course,  ttils  is  nothing  new.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  since  the  enactment 
of  PubUc  Law  600  to  block  appropria- 
tions  for  the  grant  program.  The  fh^ 
year  the  Bureau  of  tiie  Budget  froae  the 
funds  for  3  months.  Last  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  kiU  the  appropriation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  stopped 
that — but  only  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Now  it  looks  like  we  have  got  a  new 
gimmick  to  contend  with — a  completely 
new  and  cleverly  appealing  scheme  for 
torpedoing  this  most  vitally  needed  Fed- 
eral function.  This  time,  apparently.  It 
is  to  be  done  undo-  the  atturtng  mantles 
of  iM'v»H'»"y  and  States  rights. 

JOUTT  lXDnUI.-SXaiK  ACTION  COmCTTTEC 

Last  August  the  President  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  committee  to  study 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States 
with  a  view  to  determining  which  of  the 
present  grant  programs  could  be  property 
turned  over  to  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral participation  ended.  This  group. 
known  as  the  J<dnt  Federal-State  Action 
Committee,  issued  its  first  progress  re- 
port on  December  5.  1957,  and  in  it  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  grants  for  sew- 
age treatment  plant  facilities  be  ended. 
This  recommendation  together  with  cer- 
tain others  wiU  be  considered  by  the 
governors'  conference  to  be  held  next 
May.  It  has  not  yet  been  apiaured  by 
that  conf  ermoe. 

Apparently  this  does  not  Bake  soy  dlff- 
fercnoe  to  the  President  because  in  his 
fiscal  1959  budgK  we  find  the  following 
language  regarding  the  graot  program 
PoUieLawMi: 


WHfie  thte  bodget 
stkn  at  this  iJtogra»  at  the  1968  levsl.  It  la 
expected  tbst  by  the  cad  oT  ISM  the  M<tona 
Oovermnent  sad  the  States  wlU  liave  bad 
aa  Importunity  to  act  on  the  reeoaaasBda- 
tioa  oX  the  Joint  Federal-State  Actkn  Cooa- 
mlttee  that  the  States  assume  this  function 
enttrety.  Therefore,  it  la  antlctpated  that 
BO  funds  will  be  tncluded  la  tbe  1900  budget 
for  this  purpose.  sbooM  tiala  reeo— wnda- 
tlon  be  acctptwl  as  practteahie  by  ttie  Ona- 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  consldetlng  tbe  prac- 
ticability of  this  recommendation  tha 
Congress  should  pay  dose  heed  to  the 
bases  of  the  recommendation.  I^  us 
examine  the  Joint  committee's  flndings. 
the  evidence  presented,  and  see  if  the 
Presklent's  anticipation  is  justified. 

Tbe  joint  committee's  first  flndfoff, 
found  on  page  35  of  the  report,  was  that 
jBunieipalities  and  private  indui*iy^c«- 
eept  in  eertain  emergency  periods,  have 
borne  vtrtoaDy  tbe  fuH  costs  of  waste- 
treatment  eonstruetion  projects,  and 
outlays  for  such  purposes  have  grown 


The  first  part  of  tWs  flmlhig  is  soeb- 
vlous  it  could  have  gone  wtttumt  saying. 
Tbe  second  Is  misleading. 

Naturally,  prior  to  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  into  a  particu- 
lar field  or  activity,  local  fOfemments 
and  interests  have  the  entire  lesponal- 
Mlty.    Tbe  important  qgestton  is  what 
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has  been  the  result  of  municb>alities  and 
private  industry  bearing  virtually  the 
full  cost  of  waste-treatment  construc- 
tion projects?  The  result,  simply,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  the  accumulation  of  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  needs  in  sewage- 
treatment  works  construction. 

As  of  January  1955.  the  Public. Health 
Service  estimated  that  the  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal pollution-abatement  needs  for 


195&-56  was  $3.49  billion  for  isewage- 
treatment  plants  and  $1.84  U|Uon  for 
interceptors.  This  makes  a  total  of  $5.33 
billion  for  the  next  10  years.  Ttiese  fig- 
ures include  the  cost  of  building  for  the 
backlog,  replacement  for  obsolescence, 
and  construction  for  increased]  popula- 
tion. The  table  below  shows  tfiese  fig- 
ures in  greater  detail: 


Estimated  coat  of  municipal  poUtUion  abatement  needs  {sewage  treatment  plant  r  and 

interceptors),  1965-65 


Item 


Description 


Sewage 

treatment 

plants 


Backlog  of  needa  at 

ofJan.  1. 10&5. 


ObaoteaeeoM, 
«6. 


1966- 


lf«w    raqatrcBooto, 


1.  Conunnnities  needing  treatment  facilities  Including  places 

with  sewer  systems  requiring  both  sewers  and  treatment 
(33.7  million  populatlMi). 

2.  Communities  served  by  lacillttes  requiring  replacement 

(2.1  million  population). 

%.  CommunlttoB  served  by  facilities  requtring  enlargement, 
addition,  or  improvement  (13.7  million  population). 

4.  Comnranities  with  needs,  bat  type  of  improvement  unde- 
termined (1.0  mllUon  popolatloo). 


Cort  for  10-ye  ir  period 


10SS-«5  (billions 


Total  backlog  of  needs. 


1.  Increased  needs  tn  preaent(y  sewered  areas  DTJ  mfflUm 

2.  N«fXto  WDuminttles  having  no  sewen  or  treatment  in 

1«U  bat  whleb  wOl  devefcn>  need  In  next  10  years  i\A 
milUon  pofNilalloa). 

Total  re(|Olicfnenta — ................................. 

Total  cost  of  mtmidpal  poOutlon  abstemeot  needs, 

li>66-<t6. 


LOS 


.11 
.07 
.M 


1.2S 
LM 


.11 


Into 
cepti  rs 


1.00 
3.40 


The  chart  shows  that  despite  every  ef- 
fort made  tav  local  communities,  who  are 
generally  genuinely  sincere  in  their  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  their  water  supply,  they 
have  fallen  further  and  further  behind 
until  today,  according  to  latest  available 
figures,  the  total  backlog  of  sewage-treat- 
ment plant  needs  alone  amounts  to  al- 
most $2  billion.  Add  to  that  obsolescence 
and  new  requirements  and  you  have  a 
total  10-year  need  of  $5,330,000,000. 

To  meet  this  need,  therefore,  the  local 
communities  will  have  to  spend  at  the 
rate  of  $533  million  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years.  They  have  never  come  close 
to  spending  this  amoimt.  The  average 
yearly  expenditure  for  treatment-plant 
construction,  going  back  as  far  as  1913, 
has  been  $180  million.  And  that  is  in 
terms  of  1955  dollars.  Only  once,  and 
that  was  during  the  PWA-WPA  days,  did 
construction  keep  pace  with  need — and 
that  only  because  Federal  grants  were 
available. 

The  claim  of  the  joint  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  treatment-plant  construc- 
tion outlays  have  grown  significantly  in 
recent  years  also  requires  examination. 
According  to  the  Joint  committee,  the 
annual  dollar  volume  of  waste-treatment 
construction  in  recent  years  is  as  follows : 

MiUitms 
1052 si^e 

1953 238 

1054 282 

1056 249 

1066 893 

1957  (estimated) 476 

These  amounts.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  ar- 
rived at  by  taking  the  total  of  sewage- 
treatment  works  contract  awards  smd 
raising  it  by  25  percent.    I  was  unable 
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to  find  anywhere  in  the  repor  why  the 
total  was  raised  25  percent,  butjl  am  sure 
the  Joint  committee  had  80x$e  reason 
to  do  it.  For  the  record,  hpwever.  I 
would  like  to  show  the  actual  total  of 
sewage-treatment  works  contract  awards 
for  the  same  years  as  compil^  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which 


ters  this  grant  program, 
totals  are  as  follows: 


1052.. 
1953-. 
1954-. 
1055-. 
1956-. 
1057  ( 


adminis- 
Ttie  actual 

Millions 

$137 

. 100 

238 

. 201 

864 

820 


tlnuited) 

An  examination  of  either  table.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shows  that  despite  iiicreases  in 
plant  constniction  outlay  still  enough  is 
not  being  done  and  we  are  cpntinually 
falling  behind.  It  is  the  Joii^  commit- 
tee's contention,  however,  thai  the  trend 
toward  greater  expenditures  and  stimu- 
lation in  this  field  began  before  the  en- 
actment of  the  grant  provision  in  Public 
Law  660  and,  therefore,  there,  is  no  real 
need  for  the  program. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  joint  committee  is 
either  trying  to  deceive  us  or  is  just  plain 
ignorant  of  certain  facts.  Included  in 
the  1956  dollar  volume  of  treatment- 
plant  outlays,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  $78-mll- 
lion  project  completed  in  that  year,  after 
being  under  study  and  development  for 
the  past  30  years,  in  the  Pittstaiurgh  met- 
ropolitan area.  A  project  like  the  Pitts- 
burgh plant  comes  along  once  every  10 
to  20  years,  but  this  joint  committee  in- 
cludes it  to  show  an  increase  in  treat- 
ment-plant construction.  If  mot  for  the 
Pittsburgh  project  expenditures  during 
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1958  would  have  been  belo(w  the  $300 
million  mark  by  over  $25  qiillion. 

So  to  begin  with  the  Joint  committee 
is  basing  its  trend  on  a  project  that  comes 
along  once  every  10  to  20  y^ars.    More- 
over, the  committee  fails  to  point  out 
in  its  report  that  the  rather  substantial 
increase  in  treatment-plant  construction 
for  1957  was  the  result  of  Federal  stimu- 
lation imder  Public  Law  600.    Which- 
ever table  you  follow,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee's or  the  Public  Health  Service's,  it  is 
apparent  that  during  1957.  tpe  first  year 
of  operation  imder  the  Federal  treat- 
ment-plant-construction program,  more 
contract    awards    for    treatment-plant 
construction  were  let  than  in  any  single 
year  in  our  history.    From  the  commit- 
tee's own  figures  we  actually  have  the 
best  single  argument  for  the  continua- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  that  I  have 
ever  seen.    Moreover,  the  increased  ac- 
tivity for  1957  was  a  result  of  Federal 
stimulation  amoimting  to  1^  than  $20 
million.    The  entire  $50  million  appro- 
priated was  not  spent  thatj  year.    This 
tremendous  Jump  in  1957  was  the  direct 
effect  of  the  Federal  program. 

I  think  the  question  whether  this  Fed- 
eral program  is  helpful  was  answered  in 
the  December  1957  lisue  of  Minnesota 
Municipalities,  as  follows:   T 

Thm  fact  te  that  ttM  Mdctlng  graat-lBHdd 
program  ba*  bem  a  gnat  wiceWi.  Bxoapt 
during  PWA  d*)w  and  tb«  f>«rlod  during 
which  the  pratent  aid  program  baa  been  In 
effect,  munldpaUtlaa  have  nevw  constriicted 
enough  aewage-treatment  plans  to  ade- 
quately handle  their  Increaalitg  needs. 

Under  the  present  program,  while  Paderal 
grants  accounted  for  only  an  estimated  10 
to  12  percent  of  the  total  construction  out- 
lays in  fiscal  1057,  the  Federal  program  has 
In  effect  generated  the  greatest  sewage  plant 
construction  program  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  I 

Although  the  aid  offered  qy  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  relatively  small,  the 
program  has  served  to  move  many  crucial 
local  projects  off  detWl  center  and  has.  as 
a  result,  broken  the  bottlenMks  to  a  more 
widespread  program  by  getting  smaU  up- 
stream munlcipaUtles  to  initiate  control 
programs. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trend  is  defi- 
nitely toward  greatly  expanded  treat- 
ment-plant construction  activity,  but 
only  because  the  Federal  Government 
finally  assumed  its  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  To  reach  any  other  conclu- 
sion would  be  inconsistent  ^ith  the  facts, 
including  the  very  facts  presented  by 
the  Joint  committee.  | 

8TATX  PaOGHAMS  KZFAND  UNI^I  nSKBAL  AID 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  finding, 
which  is:  State  governments  have  been 
active  in  this  field  for  imany  years, 
mainly  to  plan  and  coordinate  statewide 
pollution  control  work.  This,  again,  is  a 
well-known  fact  and  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  Nation's  public  health  officers 
and  State  pollution  control  activity  of- 
ficials who  have  devoted  so  much  of  their 
time  and  effort  to  what  is  more  often 
than  not  a  thankless  tasjc.  I  worked 
closely  with  these  State  i^ple  during 
the  writing  of  what  is  nol7  Public  Law 
660.  I  know  how  active  they  have  been 
and  I  know  the  handicaps  under  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  work  In  the 
past. 
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Originally.  Ur.  Qpeaker,  ttie  admtnis- 
tratton  a^ed  tan  $2  milMoB  ycaiiy  Fed- 
eral grants  o^rcr  a  S-rear  period  to  asatet 
the  States  in  expanding  and  operating 
their  water  pollution  eontrol  programs. 
A  conference  of  State  health  officers  held 
here  in  Wa^iii«ton  agreed  that  $3  mfl- 
lion  was  Inadequate  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  53  State  and  Territorial  water 
poDution  eontixrf  agencies  phis  several 
interstate  agencies  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  porpoees  of  the  bill.  So  the 
executive  conmiHtee  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  OfSeers 
urged  that  the  amount  be  increased  to 
$5  mUtton,  and  that  amount  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  In  conference  it 
was  cot  to  $3  million  whirti  is  now  in  the 
law. 

These  Federal  grants  are  needed  to 
stimulate  State  activity  in  the  pollution- 
control  field.  Federal  program  grants 
under  section  5  of  PubUc  Law  860  ac- 
celerate not  only  State  programs  but 
State  financial  support  as  well.  Experi- 
ence under  the  original  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  Public  Law  845  of  ttie  80th  Con- 
gress, proves  this  point  conclusively. 

Btmt«  mmttr  pothMon  control  program  cz- 
poudUvre*  {vMh  ^«mk4omn  as  to  aoureo 
of  funds} 


TciMT  of  Keallb,  Bdacatlon,  and  Welfare 
Roswell  Perkins  said  before  our  sub- 
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In  the  final  analysis,  pollution  control  Is 
BO^  atatta  meotm  to  telng 
itructtoa  ot  naedad  treatment 
works.  For  this  reaaon.  it  is  easentlAl  that 
the  States  be  adequately  equipped  to  do  the 
Job.  In  recent  years,  the  rapid  Increase  and 
concentration  of  indTjstry,  and  the  continu- 
ing growth  of  urban  areas,  have  thruat  enor- 
Boua  poDBtloB  problems  on  many  States. 
Some  States  have  expanded  their  prograaaB  to 
Baeet  the  growing  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  aaany  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  are  Inadequately  supported.  For 
example.  In  32  States  annual  appropriations 
for  water  poHxTtton  control  In  1054-55  were 
leas  than  •SO.OOO;  2S  of  these  States  provided 
less  than  SSOJOO  a  year. 

The  Inadequacy  at  the  suppuet  of  water 
poUutiosi  control  activities  is  particularly 
slgntflnant  ia  thoae  States  now  ezperlenelng 
large-scale  industrial  expansion,  with  the 
attendant  urban  development.  The  type  of 
assistance  provided  for  In  these  bills  would 
be  especially  Important  to  theee  States. 

Bounding  out  our  aaaistance  to  State  pro- 
graau  Is  Um  provision  of  expert  ooosulting 
asalstanfs  on  complex  proMems  due  to  new 
types  of  polhitloB.  The  eentral  staff  ot  eon- 
aultamts  at  our  Taft  oeatar  la  available  to 
assist  an  the  States  on  problems,  which 
although  they  occur  throtigbout  the  cotuitry. 
4o  not  oeeiv  frequently  In  any  one  State. 

Thus,  the  seeood  finding  oi  tbe  join* 
committea.  Mr.  Speaker,  told  «s  nottiinf 
wc  did  not  already  know,  while  leavinc 
out  the  all  important  fact  that  Federal 
flnanfial  assistaoce  baa  a  deflnMe  and  ac- 
celerating effect  on  State  pottntloa-eon- 
trolacttvittes. 


It  is  obvkMis  what  happened  under  the 
old  law.  From  1950  to  1952,  when  P*d- 
eral  program  grants,  as  disUnguiahed 
from  eonstmctkm  grants,  were  available. 
State  expeodktnrcs  showed  a  dcAnite  tn- 
creaae.  Then,  from  1953  on,  when  the 
Federal  grants  were  diseanttnued.  State 
activity  reanlned  static  at  tbe  ptetem 
reached  m  li5X  the  laat  year  of  FedetBl 
grants.  The  Federal  stimulant  and 
incentive  was  taken  away,  and  State 
acUvtty.  which  faiad  been  on  a  steady  rise, 
leveled  oO. 

With  the  enactment  of  Pnbtte  Law  MO 
in  1956  tbe  increase  in  State  activi^  be- 
gan again.  Atthowgh  actual  expendi- 
tures are  not  yet  arallataie,  budgeted  fig- 
ures 8ho<w  that  in  1957  tbe  total  qient  on 
State  poUotion  control  programs  was 
$6,926,739.  of  which  the  Ftderal  Govern- 
ment eontrUrated  $L98Tat7  and  tbe 
Statea  HMiJS32 — el—ist  %l  oiilkm  nnre 
than  they  are  estimated  to  have  spent 
the  year  before  and  for  tbe  3  preceding 
years  before  tbak  In  1966  it  is  predicted 
that  a  total  of  $6,331,243  will  be  spent  by 
State  poUotton  cootrol  agencies.  Of 
this  amount  $6,531,232  will  be  purely 
State  tvcodm.  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contritaoting  the  balanee  of  $2.1li.- 
123.  Agam.  over  a  mUtton  and  a  half  dol- 
lars increase  in  State  activity  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Federal  grant  isregram 
which  has  served  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
States  to  accelerate  their  own  programs. 

These  State  programs  sure  the  back- 
bone of  any  really  df  ective  pollution  con- 
trol program.    As  former  Assistant  Sec- 


A  few  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carofina.  Virginia, 
and  WIseonsin.  have  enseted  legislation 
providing  financial  assistance  to  indus- 
tries for  waste  treatment  construction. 
These  acts  provide  merely  for  accelerated 
amortization  for  tax  pinposes  of  indus- 
trial treatment  facfltties  or  they  ex- 
empt Industrial  treatment  facilities  from 
local  taxation.  They  are  few  in  number 
and  limited  in  scope. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  while  some 
States  do  provide  financial  assistance  to 
their  communities  and  industries,  the 
overwhehnlng  majority  of  them  make  no 
provision  for  such  assistance  and  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  constructing  treatment 
Iriants.  without  ftderal  aid,  rests 
squarely  on  the  hard-pressed  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  eonntry. 


The  tMrd  Ihidlng  of  the  committee  is 
that  some  State  governments  provide 
fbiandal  incentives  to  municipalities  and 
industry  for  waste  treatement  projects. 
It  lists  11,  altogether:  California,  Maine. 
Bfaryland,  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico. 
New  Tork.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont. 

An  examination  of  these  State  grsmt 
programs  shows: 

First.  The  programs  in  Maine  and 
Maryland  were  directly  stimulated  by 
enactment  of  Public  Law  660  and  are 
predicated  on  tbe  existence  of  that  act. 

Second.  In  additkm  to  tbe  programs  in 
Maine  and  Maryland,  the  programs  in 
New  Hampwhire,  New  Mezieo.  Ohio,  and 
Vermoikt  were  ail  cnarted  after  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  066l 

Third.  Most  of  tbe  programs  pnMide 
exceedingly  small  amounts  of  money 
n»ynwg  their  effectiveness  Questionable. 
The  CaUfocnia  program,  for  Instance, 
providing  a  $1  milUan  ftmd  for  loana 
pales  to  insigniflcancc  when  you  con- 
sider that  last  year  total  eootract  awards 
for  treatment  plants  tn  the  State 
amoQntedtocloaeto$60mimon.  In  New 
Mexico  ttie  legMature  approfxiatcd 
$150,000  for  2  years.  Last  year  New 
Mexico  was  apendisig  at  the  rate  of  over 
$1  million  for  treatmait  plant  constrac- 
tion.  While  there  are  all  w<^thy  and 
^M'-""*^'*^*^  programs,  and  tbe  Statea 
inaiwurating  them  shouki  be  praised, 
they  are  not  nearly  enough  to  get  the  job 
done  even  in  the  State  involved  much 
less  ^»v«irt«>rtiiy  tbc  fact  that  the  great 
and  overwbdming  maJoritar  Q<  States 
have  no  such  program  at  alL 


ifXunHG: 
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The  Joint  committee's  fourth  flndtog 
is  that  the  Public  Health  Service  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  State  and 
interstate  agencies,  and  through  them 
on  request  to  communities  and  indus- 
tries. To  which  I  say  only,  '^liey  had 
better  be."  That  is  what  the  law 
tells  them  to  do.  and  If  the  Public  Health 
Service  were  not  doing  what  this  joint 
annmittec  found  it  was  doing  then  aa 
bxvcstlgatlon  of  some  sort  would  be  la 
order.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  what  signitteanea 
is  this  fourth  finding?  Bow  in  the  world 
can  a  finding  that  a  Fedaral  agency  la 
doing  what  tbe  law  dlreets  It  to  do  lead 
to  the  conclusion  and  holding  thai  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  communities  for 
treatment  plant  construction  should  be 
discontinued? 

The  meaninglen  nature  of  the  find- 
ings carry  over  to  the  fifth,  as  welL  Al- 
most as  if  they  were  making  some  sort 
of  discovery,  the  Joint  committee  finds 
that  beginning  tn  fiscal  I9S7.  Federal 
giants  were  made  to  local  governments 
to  aid  In  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction,  a  field  previously  re- 
served primarily  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

I  wander  wtddi  definition  of  "find*  fits 
this  fhiding.  According  to  Webster,  to 
fhid  is  defined,  first,  to  meet  with,  or 
light  upon,  accidentally;  hence  to  fan 
to  with,  as  a  person;  or,  second,  to  oome 
upon  l^  seeking  or  by  effort.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  effort  or  seeking  It  took 
to  fl>nd  out  that  since  fiscal  19S7  there 
has  been  a  Federal  grant  program  to  as- 
sM  communities  in  the  constructian  of 
municipal  treatment  phmts.  Bat  I  know 
for  sure  that  the  joint  committee  did  not 
Bght  upon  that  fact  aeeideotally  be- 
cause ttiat  is  ttie  program  thegr  were  after 
in  the  first  place. 

But  to  can  ttiis  a  finding  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  word  itself.  Upon  fincBng 
it  to  exist,  this  Joint  coomiittee  recon- 
mrnrts  that  the  constructian  program 
imder  PubDe  Law  660  be  eOminated. 
That  is  about  the  extent  of  it.  They 
had  to  find  that  tt  existed  befere  ttmiw 
coidd  recommend  its  dlsmntinMancr  snd 
th^  la  the  icssfi.  it  secms»  for  the  Ittth. 

findin6^ 

oocniKwazmr 
Qoing  to  tbe  sixth  finding,  we  find  a 
further  example  of  how  the  committee 
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States  a  fact  as  a  fladlns.  trying  to  leave 
the  implication,  at  least,  that  this  is  a 
reason  for  discontinuing  the  grant  pro- 
gram. The  sixth  finding,  however,  might 
backfire  on  them.  Actually,  it  Is  a  good 
argument  for  the  program — not  against 
it.  The  finding  is  that  Federal  grants 
will  accotmt  for  an  estimated  10  to  12 
percent  of  total  construction  outlays  in 
1958;  this  percentage  will  decUne  as 
local  governments  increase  their  con- 
struction programs  to  meet  growing 
waste-treatment  requirements  in  the 
years  s^ead. 

To  the  committee  this  Is  a  finding  to 
Justify  the  repeal  of  the  program.  To 
me  it  is  an  argument  for  its  continua- 
tion. 

It  Is  true  that  Federal  grants  accoimt 
for  cmly  about  10  to  12  percent  of  the 
total  treatment-plant-construction  out- 
lay and  that  this  percentage  will  de- 
cline as  local  governments  increase  their 
construction  programs.  This  finding, 
that  the  Federal  share  is  so  small,  leads 
to  the  seventh  finding  which  is  that  the 
States  can.  therefore,  absorb  the  cost. 
But  we  will  get  to  that  later.  First,  let 
US  see  why  the  Federal  share  Is  only  10 
or  12  percent  and  why  it  will  decline 
with  mcreased  local  expenditiures. 

Under  the  existing  program  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  is  made  available  to  the  local 
commimities.  The  grants  are  limited  to 
30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
$250,000.  whichever  Is  smaller.  When  a 
large  and  expensive  project  is  approved 
for  a  $250,000  grant,  the  ratio  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  local  outlay 
is  bound  to  be  reduced.  Many  of  these 
projects  cost  well  over  a  million,  and 
some  much  more. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  participation  has  been 
low.  But,  the  Important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  this  low  percentage  of 
Federal  participation  has  stimulated  tre- 
mendous local  participation.  When  we 
build  Interstate  highways  at  a  90-10 
Federal-local  ratio  nobody  complains. 
But  when  it  comes  to  investing  in  clean 
water  at  a  unbelievably  favorable  10-90 
Federal-local  ratio,  it  Is  called  an  imwise 
program.  Where  else  does  the  Federal 
Government  get  such  a  good  return  on 
its  grant  dollar?  Considering  only  the 
projects  constructed  under  the  program 
itself  the  ratio  is  running  about  5  to  1 — 
local  over  Federal.  And  for  the  overall 
construction  program  containing  proj- 
ects both  with  and  without  Federal  aid 
the  ratio  is  9  to  1 — local  over  Federal. 
What  better  return  for  our  investment 
could  we  ask? 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  the 
Federal  grant  to  the  total  national  out- 
lay will  decline  as  local  outlays  increase 
is  as  obvious  as  the  nose  on  a  fourth- 
grade  math  student's  face.  With  a  con- 
stant Federal  share,  as  dictated  Iv  law. 
and  an  ever-increasing  local  participa- 
tion stimulated  by  that  Federal  share. 
the  percentage  of  such  Federal  share 
must  decrease.  The  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Federal  percentage  will  de- 
crease is  not  a  reason  to  scrap  the  pro- 
gram but  to  continue  it  on  as  a  good  tn- 
vestmmt.  This  rather  interesting  find- 
ing No.  6  is  one  of  the  best  arguments 
I  have  seen  in  favor  of  the  continuation 


of  the  Federal-grant    progran^    under 
Public  Law  660. 

RDXBAL   PKOGBAK    BBOULD   BS   XNCUiSD,   XOT 
COT  I 

Now  we  come  to  the  seventh,  i|nd  final, 
finding  of  the  Joint  committee,  l^iis  com- 
mittee found  that  the  Federal  sewage- 
treatment  plant  construction  grants  are 
relatively  small  in  terms  of  costs  of  need- 
ed projects  and  could  easily  be  absorbed 
by  the  States.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  is  exactly  what  I  have  l^een  say- 
ing ever  since  we  enacted  P\:d>lic  Law 
660.  My  original  proposal  cilled  for 
twice  what  is  now  contained  in  the  law. 
but  we  had  to  settle  for  the  existing  pro- 
gram due  to  incessant  opposition  from 
the  administration  and  certain  other 
forces.  Time  and  time  again  I  have  said. 
"Fifty  million  is  not  enough.  jWe  need 
at  least  $100  million  a  year  for'  10  years 
to  do  the  Job  right."  I  am  h^ppy  the 
committee  agrees  that  $50  million  a  year 
for  10  years  is  a  relatively  small  amount. 
But  we  part  company  there.  |  Because 
it  is  small,  says  the  committed,  we  can 
get  rid  of  it.  That  is  a  rather  interesting 
way  of  looking  at  things.  Tie  way  I 
see  it.  if  the  amount  is  smalljand  the 
needs  large  the  answer  Is  to  inck-ease  the 
amount.  The  logic  of  the  cofimittee's 
approach  escapes  me.  It  reminds  me  of 
a  man  with  6  children  but  mon^  enough 
to  feed  only  3.  Following  the  commit- 
tee's logic,  his  solution  is  to  letl  them  all 
starve. 

The  second  part  of  the  finding  does 
not  seem  to  Jibe  with  the  factsj  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  since  thi  Federal 
grants  are  so  small  they  could  seadily  be 
absorbed  by  the  States.  "Readjfly"  is  an 
interesting  word.  Here  it  is  195B  already 
and  only  11  States  have  grant  programs 
of  their  own.  Most  of  these  ar«  of  rath- 
er recent  origin  and  two  of  ^hem  are 
directly  tied  to  the  Federal  gjant  pro- 
gram. I  might  say  with  the  exdeption  of 
Pennsylvania  the  only  effective  State 
financial  aid  programs  are  pre<8cated  on 
the  Federal  aid  provided  for  In  Public 
Law  660.  1 

To  say  now,  after  less  than  \  years  of 
experience  under  the  act,  that  «he  States 
will  readily  absorb  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion overlooks  the  fact  that  the  reason 
we  enacted  section  6  in  the  first  place  is 
the  fact  that  through  the  years  the 
States  have  not  sissumed  their  iresiwnsi- 
biUties  in  this  field  and  therefore  the 
Congress  was  obliged  to  take  action  to 
preserve  a  vital  and  precious  natural  re- 
source— water. 

Wishmg  will  not  make  it  so.  Nor  will 
merely  saying  the  States  will  do  some- 
thing result  in  their  doing  it.  Past  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  need  tfor  some 
form  of  Federal  stimulation.  Present 
experience  is  proving  the  rather  limited 
Federal  program  is  filling  that  need  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  eve^  thought 
possible. 


1 


WATKB  A  NAnOMAI.  FKOBLI 

From  these  seven  findings,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Joint  committee  holds  that  local 
waste  treatment  facilities  are  primarily 
a  local  concern  and  their  construction 
should  be  primarily  a  local  or  Stute  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Now  primary  under 
Public  Law  660,  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  is  definitely  a  local 


financial  responsibility.  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  Itself  Congreap  declares  it 
"to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  recog- 
nize, preserve,  and  protect  ^e  primary 
responsibilities  and  rights  of  the  States 
in  preventing  and  controlling  water  ]x>l- 
lution,  to  support  and  aid  technical  re- 
search relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution,  acid  to  provide 
Federal  technical  services  and  financial 
aid  to  State  and  interstate  agencies  and 
to  municipalities  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion." So  the  committee  is  doing  nothing 
more  than  restating  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress  in  this  regard.  And  noth- 
ing in  Public  Law  660  detracjts  from  that 
primary  local  responsibilityjin  any  way. 

The  construction  phase  ofi  the  Federal 
pollution  program  is  dependent  on  local 
responsibility.  The  munlcipaUties  ini- 
tiate action  through  their  State  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  who  nlxist  approve 
each  and  every  application  ror  a  Federal 
grant.  These  State  agenciu  are  givea 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  prior- 
ity list  so  that  the  most  Important  proj- 
ects in  each  State  are  sure  .to  receive  a 
Federal  grant  from  the  limited  funds 
available.  The  local  commanities  make 
all  the  arrangements,  do  all  the  work, 
and  put  up.  as  the  committeei  itself  points 
out.  90  percent  of  the  moifcey.  If  this 
is  not  primarily  local  responsiUlity.  I 
cannot  Imagine  what  is.         | 

By  saying  that  the  respojnsibllity  for 
the  construction  of  waste-treatment  fa- 
cilities is  primarily  local,  it  does  not  fol- 
low ipso  facto  that  the  problem  is  exclu- 
sively a  State  and  local  problem.  Far 
from  it.  It  is  also  a  national  problem 
and  therefore  a  national  responsibility. 
The  day  is  past  when  we  c^n  accept  a 
purely  local  view  on  water-resources 
problem. 

Neither  stream  pollution  i^lf  nor  the 
construction  of  the  treatme^it  plants  to 
clean  it  up  can  be  considered  purely  local 
in  character.  The  problem  Is  a  national 
problem.  Its  solution,  while  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, requires  Federal  assistance. 
Under  the  construction  grant  section  of 
PubUc  Law  660,  the  Federal  Oovernment 
is  doing  nothing  more  than  assuming  its 
share  of  responsibility  in  solving  a 
national  problem.  I 

Not  only  does  the  joint  committee 
take  the  position,  followihg  its  seven 
findings,  that  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion financing  is  a  local  concern,  but  it 
says  further  that  "should  communities 
require  additional  financing,  the  funds 
should  be  forthcoming  frota  the  State 
governments  on  a  loan  or  grant  basis  as 
the  States  may  determinei"  There  is 
no  question  Mr.  Speaker,  bUt  that  they 
require  additional  financing.  The  rec- 
ord is  replete  with  the  fact  that  they  do 
require  such  financing  and  tihis  is  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  committee  itself  in  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  State  govern- 
ments should  assist  the  communities  in 
the  financing  of  the  necessa(ry  construc- 
tion. 

ITS  CrrC  NKXD  FOS 


And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tee  takes  the  position  that 
evidence  to  demonstrate  ths 
need  for  the  present  Fedend 


the  commit- 
there  Is  no 
continuing 
sutisidy  of 


an  essentially  local  responsibility.  It  is 
simply  amazing  that  this  committee 
should  take  this  position  after  a  very 
short  period  of  stixly  dxuing  which  it 
could  not  possibly  become  fully  ac- 
quamted  with  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  and  its  control.  This  group, 
echoing  the  false  charges  of  the  NAM 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce,  finds 
there  is  no  need  in  an  area  where  the 
recognized  experts  in  that  area  find  a 
very  crucial  and  vital  need.  This  com- 
mittee files  in  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence available  and  without  citing  one 
fact  to  sustain  its  position,  maintains 
there  is  no  need. 

The  committee  Is  in  disagreement  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  which  admin- 
isters this  program.  Mr.  Gordon  E.  Mc- 
Callum,  chief  of  the  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  program  of  the  Division 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  Service  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished ha  Water  Engineering,  pointed  out 
that  the  Nation's  pollution  abatement 
needs  will  total  $5.3  billion  for  the  next 
10  years.  Earlier.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
cussed this  same  point  and  I  refer  you 
again  to  the  table  showing  the  backlog 
of  needs,  the  obsolescence  and  new  re- 
quirements. It  is  obvious  that  despite 
great  local  effort  these  needs  were  not 
being  met  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  660. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  committee's 
contention  that  the  trend  toward  greatly 
accelerated  local  activity  began  before 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  660  and 
therefore  there  is  no  need  to  continue 
the  Federal  grant  program  whose  main 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  such  local  activ- 
ity.   I  have  already  pototed  out  the  fact 
that  the  evidence  this  committee  uses  to 
establish  its  trend  are  both  false  and 
misleading.    As  fvuiiher  proof  of  this  we 
find  that  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  660  an  increasing  number  of  States 
have  registered  record  treatment-plant 
construction  activity.     In  a  survey  re- 
cently completed  it  was  shown  that  the 
niunber  of   States  in   which  a  record 
amount  of  treatment-plant  construction 
was  begun  has  greatly  increased  stoce 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  660.    In 
1952,  four  States  had  a  record  construc- 
tion year.    They  were  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  and  South  Dakota. 
In  1953,  five  States  had  a  record  year — 
New  Mexico,  Oregon.  Tennessee.  Texas, 
and    Wyoming.    In    1954.    only    three 
States— Arkansas.  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York.    In    1955.    again    four    States- 
Michigan.  New  Hampsmre,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  West  Virginia. 

Then.  suddMily.  in  1956,  following  the 
enactment  of  PubUc  Law  660,  the  num- 
ber of  States  having  a  record  treatment- 
plant  construction  year  Jimiped  to  13 — 
Alabama,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia. 
Idaho,  Indiana.  Kentucky.  Louisiana. 
Nevada,  North  Carolina.  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  Virginia. 
Finally  last  year,  as  the  impetus  of  the 
Federal  program  really  began  to  be  felt. 
19  States  had  a  record  year— Arizona. 
California,  Connecticut,  Georgia.  Illinois. 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Maine.  Maryland.  Minne- 
sota. BCissoiirl,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Utah. 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin.   An  impres- 


sive record.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  every  indi- 
cation points  to  another  record  year  for 
an  ever-increasing  nxunber  of  States  in 
1958  and  beyond.    And  if  this  keeps  up 
for  another  8  years  vmder  Public  Law 
660,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  not.  by  1966  we  will  have  solved  the 
municiiMd    pollution    problem    in    this 
country.    That's    what    has    happened 
with  this  smaU  Federal  program,  which 
this  committee  recommends  be  scrapped. 
Another  group  of  experts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
disagrees  with   the   committee   on   the 
question  of  need.    We  have  already  seen 
that  the  PubUc  Health  Service  which  ad- 
ministers the  program  on  the  Federal 
level  disagrees.   The  men  who  administer 
it  on  the  State  level  alsodisagree.    The 
Association    of    State    and    Territorisd 
Health  Officers  at  its  annual  conference 
last  November  3-8  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  a  continuance  of  this  program. 
This  association  is  composed  of  the  chief 
health  officers  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories— men   devoted  to   the  task  of 
protecting   the   health   of   the   Nation. 
These  are  the  men  who  administer  the 
program  on  the  State  level  and  their  reso- 
lution citing  the  need  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program  is  as  follows: 


EESOLUnON  4  :  rXDBXAL  GKANTS  FOB  WATCk 

pou.TmoN  coNTmoi. 
Whereas  the  Federal  sewage  treatment 
works  construction  program  has  been  a  high- 
ly satisfactory  Joint  mtinlcipal.  State,  and 
Federal  endeavor,  achieving  the  goals  set 
forth  by  the  84th  Congress  In  PubUc  Law  680 
in  abating  water  pollution;   and 

Whereas  the  increased  activity  in  sewage 
treatment  plant  construction  due  to  the 
program  has  materially  aided  in  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  problems  throtighout  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  stiU  continues  to  be  a 
serious  water  pollution  problem  amenable  to 
relief  by  Federal  grants;  and 

Whereas  this  program,  while  primarily  de- 
signed to  provide  more  adequate  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  has  also  exerted  and  con- 
tinues to  exert  a  significant  Influence  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  quaUty  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  supply:  and 

Whereas  this  program  Is  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  betterment  of  Interstate 
relations,  health  and  recreational  facilities  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  continuation  of  this  construction 
grant  program  will  eventually  eliminate  the 
poUutlon  problem  in  this  country  in  the  time 
specified  by  the  84th  Congress:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing tpith  the  Surgeon  General,  assembled, 
November  3-8.  1957.  That  Federal  granU  for 
the  water  pollution  control  program  be  con- 
tinued up  to  the  total  amount  authorized 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  660,  84th  Con- 
gress; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Surgeon  General,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  to  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  concerned  with  such 
legislation. 


This  same  group,  by  the  way.  during 
the  hearings  on  the  bill  in  1956  opposed 
the  grant  section  out  of  a  fear  that  it 
would  delay  rather  than  stimulate  con- 
struction. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  that  the  State  health  of- 
ficers now  reverse  their  poslticm  and  sup- 
port the  program. 


Another  group  which  most  certainly 
qualifies  as  experts  in  this  field  because 
they  deal  daily  with  the  problems  of 
municipal  pollution  are  the  Naticm's 
mayors.  Through  their  organizatlcm,  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  they 
have  come  out  in  favor,  not  only  of  a  con- 
tmuation  of  the  program,  but  its  accel- 
eration to  $100  million  a  year. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  officials.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  work  daily  with  this  pollu- 
tion problem,  who  know  firsthand  the 
needs  and  requirements,  are  practically 
unanimous  in  their  disagreement  with 
the  committee's  contention  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Private  interests,  also,  interested  in  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams,  also  support  the  program  and 
cite  the  need  for  its  continuance. 

The  Nation's  conservationists  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
clean  streams.  Fifty  million  outdoor 
recreationists  who  look  to  water  for  re- 
laxation believe  there  is  a  need  for  this 
program.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  fa- 
vors doubling  Federal  t^propriations  for 
treatment  plant  construction. 

As  League  President  William  H. 
Pringle  pomted  out  recently: 

Operating  as  a  strictly  voluntary  program 
and  recognizing  that  the  demand  for  poUu- 
tion  control  and  most  of  the  financing  miist 
come  from  the  grassroots,  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  proved  so 
popular  with  local  and  State  public  health 
and  pollution  control  experts  that  a  great 
bacUog  of  requests  for  cooperative  local- 
State-Federal  projects  has  pUed  up. 

Sharply  disagreeing  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Jomt  committee,  Mr.  Prin- 
gle added: 

Mo  citizen  organization  has  had  a  more 
constructive  record  of  poUutlon  control 
activity  than  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
We've  worked  since  the  early  twenties  to 
bring  a  stop  to  the  pollution  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  We've  made  good  progress, 
but  we  aU  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  a 
uniform  national  pollution  control  policy 
and  program.  We  have  that  now,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  seeing  it  abandoned  in 
the  misguided  name  of  economy  or  of  return- 
ing Federal  powers  to  the  States. 

It  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effects* 
single  piece  of  poUutlon  control  legislation 
ever  passed  by  Congress  and  is  a  heartening 
example  of  voluntary  cooperation  by  local. 
State  and  Federal  Oovonment  to  combat  a 
broad,  public  evU.  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
will  fight  with  vigor  and  unity  at  local.  State 
and  National  level  to  assure  continuation  of 
the  program  and  wiU  seek  Increased  appro- 
priations in  order  that  completion  of  the  Job 
can  be  assxired  within  a  resaonable  period. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  experts  at  aU 
levels  of  Government  and  private  inter- 
ests disagree  with  the  Jomt  committee's 
position  that  there  is  no  need  to  continue 
the  program. 

coauornK's  aaooioczmunojra  mwiEsn 

PUBUC 

From  its  findmgs  and  position  the  Joint 
committee  recommends  the  following 
action: 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Commltte* 
recommends  that  the  President  request  Con- 
gress to  take  necessary  action  to  dlaoontlnu* 
construction  grants  for  local  waste-treatmeut 
faculties. 
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The  committee  reoommends.  therefore,  that 
the  govemon  request  the  SUte  legtaUtures 


(a)  Provide  such  flnandal  eeelBtence  for 
waste-treatment  facilities  as  may  be  aecea- 
«ary; 

(b)  Stiengthen.  as  needed.  State  water- 
pollution-control  programs  as  they  relate  to 
both  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes; 

(c)  Improve  mvmlclpal  capacity  to  raise 
funds  to  ««*«<^  waste-treatment  worlcs. 

The  committee  is  asking  the  States  to 
do  that  which  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  never  done  before.  It  recommends 
the  return  to  the  day  when  Federal  aid 
for  ti«atment-plant  construction  was  not 
available  to  the  local  governments,  caus- 
ing the  great  backlog  of  needs  to  buUd 
up  to  the  danger  point.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  tremendous 
demand  on  the  local  and  State  tax  dollar 
treatment-plant  construction  finds  it 
hard  to  compete  with  such  more  attrac- 
tive activities  and  projects  as  roads,  air- 
ports, hospitals,  parks,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal improvement  projects.  Let  us 
face  it.  About  the  last  thing  people 
think  about  or  spend  money  on  is  sew- 
age. By  the  time  the  local  tax  dollar 
has  gone  around  for  the  more  attractive 
projects,  many  of  which  receive  Federal 
aid,  there  is  nothing  left  for  a  treat- 
ment plant.  If  we  remove  Federal  aid 
now.  we  relegate  the  construction  of 
these  projects  to  the  bottom  of  the  finan- 
cial totem  pole  once  again,  a  position  it 
has  maintained  for  many  years,  consid- 
ering the  terrific  backlog  of  needs  which 
has  built  mi. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  incentive  pro- 
vided by  Federal  grants  under  Public  Law 
680  the  Joint  committee  dangles  before 
the  governors  of  each  State  the  prospects 
of  a  new-found  source  of  State  reve- 
nues— namely,  40  percent  of  the  money 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
local  telephone-service  taxes.  The  com- 
mittee's r«xv\i«m»n/in.tif>n  for  actlou  re- 
garding local  telephone-service  taxes  is 
as  follows: 

The  Joint  Vederal-State  Action  Conmitttee 
believes  that  the  local  telepbone-aervlce  tax 
Is  a  logical  revenue  source  for  State  and  local 
governments.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that 
the  Federal  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
be  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  40-percent  tax 
credit  to  those  States  enacting  a  4-percent 
local  telephone  tax,  not  counting  taxes 
already  levied  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
credit  device.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  llablUty  \inder  the  local  telephone- 
service  tax  would  be  discharged  to  the  extent 
of  40  percent  for  any  taxpayra'  paying  this 
amount  of  tax  to  his  State  government.  At 
the  end  of  S  years  the  Federal  levy  should 
be  reduced  4  percentage  points  automatically. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Coounlt- 
tee  recommends  that: 

1.  The  President  request  Congress  to  take 
necessary  action  to  provide  up  to  a  40-percent 
Federal  tax  credit  against  the  Federal  local 
telephone-service  tax  for  States  enacting  or 
increasing  such  taxes,  the  credit  arrangement 
to  last  for  6  years,  at  which  time  the  Federal 
tax  will  automatically  be  reduced  by  4  per- 
centage points. 

a.  The  governors  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  take  necessary  steps  to 
avaU  themselves  of  this  additional  revenue 
source. 

According  to  the  committee,  an  esti- 
mated 1370  million  will  be  collected  in 
fiscal  year  1958  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  local  telephone  service  taxes. 


Forty  percent  of  that — or  close  lo  $150 
mlllion-^will  be  made  available 'to  the 
States  under  the  Joint  committee^  plan. 
Superficially  this  may  be  a  rather  tempt- 
ing offer.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere 
in  the  report  could  I  find  the  b^sls  for 
an  assurance  that  the  return  Of  such 
funds  would  guarantee  their  use  for  pol- 
lution control  or  treatment  plant  con- 
struction. Without  such  an  assurance 
it  seems  strange  that  the  Joint  c4>mmlt- 
tee  would  recommend  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  Federal  treatment  planlgrant 
program  before  It  could  be  determined 
that  the  activity  would  actually  be  as- 
sumed by  the  States.  And,  stranger, 
indeed,  ttiat  the  President  would  include 
this  recommendation  in  his  budflet  even 
before  the  full  governors'  conference 
acted  on  it. 

This  idea  of  simultaneous  reduction  of 
grants  and  taxes  has  been  coi)sidered 
before.  One  of  the  most  blue  I  ribbon 
of  all  the  President's  blue  ribbop  com- 
mittees— the  Commission  on  Iiltergov- 
emmental  Relations — considen  d  this 
same  proposition  and  report  k1  the 
following: 

The  Ck>mmls8lon  has  explored  th«  sugges- 
tion that  States  would  be  assisted  by  a  simul- 
taneous reduction  in  Federal  grakits  and 
certain  Federal  taxes.  This  approadh  would 
be  inadequate  in  the  current  situaticn,  since 
grants  serve  an  essential  purpose  hty  assist- 
ing in  the  support  of  specific  functional 
programs.  Moreover,  any  general  or  selec- 
tive reduction  or  repeal  of  Federal  grants 
coupled  with  an  equivalent  reduction  in 
Federal  taxes  would  Intensify  the  flsc&l  prob- 
loots  of  the  lower  Income  States,  which  would 
lose  far  more  in  grants  than  they  wquld  gain 
in  taxea.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tat  cut  of 
sufllclent  magnitude  to  indenuU^y  fuUy 
every  State  would  result  in  a  tot^  loas  of 
Federal  revenue  that  would  far  exceed  the 
grant  reductions.  **  i 

An  alternative  wotild  be  to  redufe  grants 
to  the  richer  States  and  Increase  grants  to 
the  poorer.  But  since  the  purpoae  of  grant 
programs  Is  to  stimulate  and  support  par- 
ticular activities  in  which  there  la  deemed 
to  be  an  important  national  inttfest,  the 
question  would  arise  as  to  whether  the  na- 
tional interest  would  be  fulfilled  It  ciianges 
of  this  kind  were  made. 

Then,  too,  it  cannot  be  assimied  ttiat  taxes 
surrendered  by  the  National  Ooiemment 
would  be  fully  utilized  by  either  State  or 
local  governments.  For  example,  recent 
experience  with  the  Federal  admissions  tax 
(which  was  cut  two-thirds  in  IQSIl)  is  In- 
conclusive but  not  reassuring,  despite  the 
fact  that  its  suitability  for  local,  use  has 
often  been  stressed. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  (^ose  ex- 
amination of  this  tax-rebate  concept 
shows  it  is  simply  not  designed  to  cope 
with  the  pollution-control  problem — or 
any  other,  for  tliat  matter.  Ifie  joint 
cmnmittee's  implication  that  un^er  their 
proposal  such  activities  as  polliition-fa- 
cilitles  construction  would  be  continued 
at  its  present  level  is  a  dehbe^te  at- 
tempt to  deceive  and  mislead  th(  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Implicationi  simply 
cannot  be  Justified  by  the  facts,   i 

The  Subcommittee  on  Intehrovem- 
moital  Relations  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  has  pre- 
pared detailed  tables  showing  the  short- 
cMnings  of  the  Joint  committae's  tele- 
phone tax-rebate  proposal.  "She  sub- 
committee has  been  studying  this  prob- 
lem and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
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able  gentleman  from  Northj  Carolina 
[Mr.  FomiTAiifl  has  contributied  greatly 
to  the  study  of  this  serious  prdblem.  On 
February  18  the  subcommltltee  heard 
testimony  from  the  cochalm^en  of  the 
Joint  committee  and  are  curr^tly  close- 
ly studying  the  joint  committ^'s  report. 
Table  I  below,  prepared  bi  the  sub- 
committee, shows  the  distinction  of 
telephones  and  local  telephone-service 
revenues  per  capita  in  calendar  year 
1956.  by  State. 


Tabls  Iw — Telephone  aerviee  in  the  United 
States,    distribution    of    telej  hones    and 
local  service  revenues  per  capi  \a  in  calen- 
dar year  1956,  by  State 

Total 
telephonM 
Stote                  per  100 
population  ■ 

1 

Perceat 
lionsebolds 

with 
telephqne 

Mrvio6> 

Local 

service 

revenuM 

per  capita' 

Alsbwna 

Arizona 

1B.M 
27.17 

laai 

♦4.07 
37.  M 
«101 
44.14 

M.78 
S4.M 

axes 

29.43 

4n.n 

14. 8S 

S6.21 

3s.ao 

20.  OB 
20.33 
as.  38 
41.14 
S0.S3 

a&i« 
1&» 

33.90 
32.31 
34.33 
33.50 
32.M 
44.06 
2Sl17 
4«.07 
1».M 
23.66 

rr.m 
32.  as 

34.07 
38.68 
36. » 
17.22 
2&36 
25.01 
3a36 
34.68 
30.00 
28.36 
37.41 
22.67 
34.09 
33.07 

SO 
&s 

42 
86 

77 
W 
H 

m 

M 
86 

no 

83 
78 

% 
63 

65 
70 
77 
01 
84 
83 
30 
73 
71 
70 
6S 
76 
01 
63 
87 
M 
67 
83 
70 
74 
V> 
78 
44 
66 
«3 
66 
78 
73 
66 
80 
67 
SO 
60 

812.  n 
22.76 

Arkansas 

11.23 

C  allfornis 

83.  S4 

Colorado 

24.90 

Conneetieut 

Delaware 

25.  .M 
83.04 

District  ot  Colum- 
bia  

Florida 

(ieorgia 

Irlaho     - 

41.40 

MLTt 
14.20 
19.13 

llllnote 

Indiana ......... 

8a41 
30.38 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

17.32 
lt.iS 
12.82 
16.70 
10.08 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mlchlican 

26.36 
28.60 
24.00 

MlnneaoU 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana.  „.„._.. 

Nebraska ... 

N'evada 

19.66 

O.n 
21.  n 

16.18 

10.27 
25.00 

New  Bampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

2a  06 
26.38 
16.64 
36.00 

North  CaroUna„.. 

ll.M 

North  l>akota 

Ohio 

13.83 
22.86 

Oklahoma.        .  . . 

Oregon ..... 

Pennsylvania 

Kbode  fataad 

South  Carolina 

10.  OB 
23.01 
20  07 
24.80 

ass 

14.23 
16.14 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VhTflnIa 

Washinfrton 

West  Virgluia 

Wlsoonsin 

201 33 

10.  a 

18.11 
17.61 
25.66 
13.45 

lati 

Wynmins    

17.74 

United  States.... 

36.46 

71 

23.21 

<  KstimatMl  by  Ai 
Bso/Jan.  1.1057. 
« Estimated  by  Tt 

DerlcanTele 

deral  Comm 

nnlcatk 

Tel 

QSC 

IrcnvbOo., 

'ommbskm. 

Tou  will  note  from  the  table  that  the 
total  telephones  per  100  pcH^iilatlon.  the 
percent  of  households  with  telephone 
service,  and  the  local  service  revenues 
per  capita  vary  widely  from  State  to 
State,  contrary  to  the  joint  committee's 
finding  that  telephone  service  is  uni- 
formily  distributed  over  the  country. 

Regarding  total  telephones  ];>er  100 
P(H>ulation  we  find  a  high  of  48.01  in 
Connecticut  and  a  low  of  1^.29  in  Mis- 
sissippi. We  find  98  percent  of  the 
households  in  Connecticut  with  phone 
service — the  Nation's  liigb — but  only  30 
percent  in  Mississippi — witli  the  wide 
range  between.  And  the  same  wide 
range  holds  for  local  service  revenues  per 


capita — the  basis  on  which 


the  tax  is 


1958 
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collected — from  $36.60  In  New  York  to 
$9.77  in  Mississippi. 

Yet  the  Joint  committee  maintains  the 
telephone  tax  is  widely  and  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  country — not  con- 
centrated in  a  few  States.  What  it  fails 
to  point  out,  however,  is  that  the  highest 


income  level  States  vrill  receive  far  more 
in  tax  rebates  tlian  they  now  receive  in 
Federal  grants  for  pollution  control  and 
vocational  reliabilitation,  while  the  low- 
est Income  States  will  receive  far  less. 

Table  n  shows  exactly  what  will  hap- 
pen under  the  Joint  committee's  plan. 


Tablx  II. — Comparison  of  yield  from  4  percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service  and  Federal 
grants  for  vocational  education  and  wasU  treatment  facilities  construction,  for  selected 
States 


ranked  by  income  level ' 


Ulblfhest: 

Delaware  ($2,858) — 

Connecticut  ($2.673) 

New  Jersey  ($2,443) 

CatUornla  ($2,410) 

^  Nevada  ($2,418) 

New  York  (U.306) 

Illinois  ($2.383) — 

Maissachusetts  ($2,206)  ....^ -.« — .. 

Mlehlpan  ($2,156) 

Ohk)($2.1M) 

10  lowest: 

Mississippi  (1064) 

Arkansas  ($1,088) 

Bouth  CaroltaB  ($1,133) 

Alabama  ($1.220) 

North  Carolina  ($1,305) 

Tennessee  ($1,317) — . 

Kentucky  ($1.384) 

South  Dakota  ($1,330) 

Nsrth  DakoU  ($1366)_ 

Oeerxia  ($1,400) . 


Yield  fr  wi 
4  percent 

tax  on 
local  tele- 
phone 
aervlce  (In 
tbou- 
Muds)  ' 


Total,  all  48  States 


$400 

2,200 

6,800 

16.3(10 

200 

22,  SOU 

11.000 

&aoo 

6,800 
7.000 

800 
800 
000 

1,600 
1,000 
1000 
1.600 
400 
800 
1,000 


Federal  grants  (in  thousands) 


Total 


148,000 


$630 

070 
1.838 
3,803 

405 
6.066 
SL383 
1.865 
2,712 
3,305 

2.116 
1.789 
1,735 
2,162 
2.727 
2,214 
2,080 
044 
001 
t.22S 


Vocational  edocatkm 


Older  pro- 
grams ' 


$165 

315 

644 

1,620 

151 

2,070 

l,4r.i 

638 

1.182 

1,478 

826 
657 
656 
808 
1.288 
9f* 
008 
253 
267 
064 


Practical 

nursing 

and  fishery 

trades* 


84.468 


33,170 


$24 

36 

80 
220 

18 
236 
169 

90 
140 
174 

110 

84 

84 

114 

168 

120 

114 

30 

31 

123 


Waste 

treat- 
ment fa- 
cilities 
constnio- 

tion* 


4,228 


$350 

628 
1.114 
2.0.'>3 

326 
2,750 
1.753 
1.137 
1.390 
1.653 

1.180 

1,048 

995 

1.150 

1  271 

1.136 

1.067 

66r 

703 

1.138 


47,061 


I  Baited  on  per  eaplto  nersonsl  Income.  1956.  shown  in  parentheses. 

«F.stiniaU-d  by  joint  Federal  State  action  committee,  fiscal  year  19S8.  ._j„  .„j  i„j„.f.^ 

•  EMiendltui*^  for  fiscal  year  1066.    Older  pntpatas  indude  agriculture,  borne  economka.  trades  and  Industry, 
and  distrlbutWe  occupatkNis. 

•  Allotments  (or  fiscal  year  19581 

•  Allotments  far  fiscal  year  1067.  ».      .    tx         x. 
Source    AU  exDcndlture  flmires  from  joint  Tederal-Stat*  actkm  committee,  prepress  report  No.  1.  Decembw 

10OT!^tacom«  SK  rrom  U.TDepartmcul  ot  Commerce.    Prepared  by  Inlergoverumental  Eelalions  Subcommit- 
tee, U.  8.  liouM  of  KepreseutaUves. 


Note  that  all  but  2  of  the  10  highest 
Income  States  (Delaware  and  Nevada) 
will  receive  far  more  in  tax  rebates  than 
they  now  do  in  the  form  of  Federal 
grants  for  pollution  control  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  2  of  the  programs 
the  Joint  committee  recommends  be  re- 
turned to  the  States. 

By  the  same  token,  each  of  the  10 
lowest  Income  States  will  receive  less  In 
rebates  than  they  now  do  in  grants  for 
these  programs.  It  is  just  a  case  of  the 
rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  getting 
poorer.  It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  ask 
these  lower  Income  States  to  suffer  even 
greater  financial  hardships  while  turn- 
ing over  to  the  wealthier  States  a  wind- 
fall in  tax  rebates. 

It  would  be  different.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
these  low  income  States  were  not  putting 
forth  adequate  effort  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  fact  Is,  they  are.  The  average  fiscal 
effort  of  the  States  is  7.5  percent,  which 
represents  the  ratio  of  State  and  local 
taxes  to  personal  income  within  the 
State. 

We  find,  from  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  which  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Ricoai),  voliune 
103,  part  8,  page  10355.  that  only  4  of  the 
10  highest  income  States  were  above  this 
average  effort.  At  the  same  time,  7  of 
the  10  lowest  income  States  were  above 
the  national  average. 


There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Na- 
tion's lower  Income  States  are  making  a 
valiant  effort  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties, but  the  lack  of  funds  makes  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  without  Federal 
aid  in  certain  fields.  Yet  these  are  the 
States  which  would  suffer  most  tmder  the 
joint  committee's  proposal. 

Last  October.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor's 
Economic  Review  published  by  APL-CIO 
saw  the  danger  inherent  in  the  joint 
committee's  plan  and  pointed  out: 

In  the  first  place,  lower  income  States  that 
now  recelTe  the  largest  proportionate  share 
of  the  Federal  grant*  cannot  possibly  recoup 
their  losses  by  levying  the  taxes  that  Wash- 
ington would  relinquish.  Only  the  wealth- 
iest SUtes — that  need  aid  least — would  ben- 
efit from  this  callous  States  rights  scheme. 

This  proposal  woultf- restore  the  uncivilized 
and  outmoded  concept  that  only  those  who 
can  pay  the  price  deserve  decent  public  serv- 
ices. It  would  curtaU  or  completely  elim- 
inate school  limches.  vocational  training, 
assistance  for  the  aged,  and  many  other  im- 
portant services  in  precUely  those  States  in 
which  famUy  incomes  are  the  lowest  and, 
therefore,  their  needs  are  most  acute.  The 
slight  progress  already  achieved  toward  rais- 
ing minimum  standards  would  be  reversed. 

Secondly,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
that  these  services  would  continue  as  In  the 
past,  even  In  the  States  that  are  better  off. 
The  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  Federal 
matching  grants  would  strengthen  the  pow- 
erful reactionary  bloc  in  the  State  legisla- 
tures ttiat  always  fights  adequate  appropria- 


tions to  meet  puUie  needs.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  even  in  the  more  prospo-ous 
States  many  civilian  service  programs — ^now 
encotiraged  largely  by  the  existence  of  Fed- 
eral aids — ^woxdd  be  watered  down  or  ended. 

The  net  effect  of  the  joint  committee's 
plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  result  in  the 
Federal  Government  giving  up  $148  mil- 
lion of  revenue  in  exchange  for  an  as- 
sumption by  the  States,  however  nebu- 
lous, of  $85.5  miUion  In  grants — a  net 
loss  of  $62.5  million  to  the  Treasury. 
And  without  1  cent  of  tax  reduction  for 
the  people. 

ACCEX.EaATED  COWBIKUCHOW  PaOOSAM  MZZDB)  TO 
HXLP   COMBAT  BXCKS8ION 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  great  need 
for  enough  water  of  the  right  quality, 
pollution  control  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
function  of  government,  at  all  levels. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite 
responsibility  which  it  is  now  fulfilling 
under  Public  Law  660.  The  Federal 
Government  could  and  should  be  doing 
even  more,  however,  especially  in  light 
of  the  present  imemployment  situation. 
There  is  a  need  now  to  not  only  continue 
the  construction-grant  program  but.  be- 
cause of  the  economic  situation,  actually 
accelerate  it. 

It  is  an  Interesting  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  has  put  forth  a  $2 
billion  post-office  construction  program. 
That  amount  represents  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  backlog  needs  of  treat- 
ment plant  construction.  Yet  in  this 
vital  area  of  water  conservation  the 
President  recommends  that  we  eliminate 
certain  Federal  activity  altogether.  This 
administration's  sense  of  values  is  amaz- 
ing. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  pointed 
out  just  the  other  day.  an  accelerated 
treatment  plant  construction  program, 
stimulated  by  increased  Federal  grants, 
would  be  an  excellent  recession  antidote. 
Senator  Chavez  placed  in  the  Comgrbs- 
sioNAL  Record  for  February  17.  on  page 
2232,  tables  showing  the  estimated  im- 
pact an  accelerated  treatment  plant  con- 
struction program  would  have  on  our 
economy  in  terms  of  estimated  payrolls 
and  man-years  of  labor. 

We  have  seen  that  under  the  existing 
$50  million  a  year  program.  $200  million 
of  local  participation  is  being  stimulated 
for  a  total  of  $250  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects. The  estimated  payroll  for  this  work 
is  $75  million.  The  work  requires  1,311J 
man-years  of  labor. 

As  Senator  Chavez  has  pointed  out, 
doubling  the  Federal  share  would  result 
in  a  comparable  doubling  of  local  activity 
with  a  corresponding  double  In  payrolls 
and  man-years  of  work.  The  projects 
are  planned,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  could  pro- 
ceed with  them  now  if  sufficient  Federal 
funds  were  available. 

Here  is  a  job  crying  for  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  task  If  left  undone  which 
would  seriously  curtail  the  Nation's  fu- 
ture growth  and  expansion.  A  natural 
area  of  Federal  activity  which  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  country.  An  activity  if  piursued  dili- 
gently which  would  produce  jobs,  in- 
crease payrolls,  and,  most  important* 
protect  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
'  source— water.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
urge  this  House  too  strongly  to  reject 
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the  President'fl  int>po8«I  to  discontlxiue 
Federal  aid  for  treatment  plant  con- 
struction as  recommended  by  our  Joint 
committee  and  at  the  same  time  let  us 
move  forward  in  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion at  an  accelerated  rate.  For  the 
present,  this  will  be  an  excellent  antl- 
reces8l(m  ranedy.  For  the  future,  it  win 
guarantee  a  8Uiq;>l7  of  clear,  fresh  water 
to  our  children. 


ProtectioB  Afainst  Forcdoswc  of  FHA- 
laswed  HosMS 


EXTENSION  OF  REluIARKS 


or 


Ttie  bin  whVdi  I  have  iatnxiiced  to- 
day would  anthoriie  the  FHA  Oommls- 
■loner,  at  his  diseretlon,  to  adquire  an 
FHA  loan  in  default  by  issuing  deben- 
tures to  the  lender  for  tlM  unpaid 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  FHA  Com- 
missioner would  be  authorized  io  act  on 
any  case  where  he  believes  that  the 
homeowner  in  default  has  a  goofi  chance 
of  ultimately  getting  back  cm'  his  feet 
economically.  i 

This  bill  does  not  pret«id  to  1^  a  final 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  iiltroduced 
In  an  effort  to  direct  timely  attention  to 
a  problem  of  increasing  seriousness  to 
mounting  thousands  of  imnnployed  citi- 
zens who  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  homes  through  foreclosure. 


HON.  THOMAS  L  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSSNTA'nVXS 

Thunday,  Februarv  13, 1958 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  bill  I 
recently  introduced,  the  pimxise  of 
which  Is  to  prevent  foreclosure  of  FHA- 
fauured  homes  in  cases  where  the  owner- 
mortgagor  is  in  financial  straits  because 
of  tmemployment  or  other  reasons  be- 
yond his  control. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  FHA  pro- 
gram in  1934.  approximately  4  million 
Americans  have  purchased  homes  under 
the  favorable  terms  made  possible  by 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance.  At  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that 
payments  are  still  being  made  on  nearly 
2  million  of  these  FHA  homes  and  that 
the  original  mortgage  on  these  homes 
averaged  $7,000. 

The  purpose  of  these  figures  and  sta- 
tistics is  to  show  that  the  yast  major- 
ity of  homes  purchased  under  the  FECA 
program  are  owned  or.  more  important, 
are  being  purchased  by  families  of  mod- 
erate means  and  Income. 

The  object  of  the  bin  which  I  have 
Introduced  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  to  give 
these  families  a  greater  measure  of  pro- 
tection against  unemployment  and  loss 
of  income  than  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
presently  calls  for.  Put  another  way.  the 
purpose  of  my  bin  is  to  give  purchasers 
of  FHA  homes  the  same  kind  of  protec- 
tion against  foredosiire  that  is  written 
Into  the  OI  home-loan  program. 

Under  the  QI  program,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purchaser  or  holder  of  a  mortgage 
has  no  reason  to  take  inunediate  fore- 
closure action  against  a  veteran  who  is 
in  default.  He  knows  that  the  law  pro- 
tects him  against  loss  of  principal  and 
Interest — even  though  he  allows  the  vet- 
eran to  continue  in  default  of  his  mort- 
gage. 

The  purdiaser  or  holder  of  an  FHA 
mortgage  has  no  such  assurance.  On  the 
contrary,  he  knows  ttiat  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  precluded 
from  reimbursing  him  for  interest  lost 
from  date  of  default  to  date  of  payment. 
^  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  there 
Is  ccmsiderably  more  econcxnic  pressure 
upon  the  holder  of  an  FHA  mortgage 
to  bring  prompt  foreclosure  proceedings 
against  an  owner  in  default  than  there 
Is  on  the  holder  of  a  GI  mortgage. 


^. 


Tadenti  Kosdnssko,  Free<lom  If  ighter  on 
Two  G>Btinents 


T 


munism.  the  love  of  liberty  bums  in  the 
hearts  of  its  people.  Pola|Ml  will  rise 
again  in  freedom,  and  the  p^lldes  of  the 
United  States  will,  we  pray^  hasten  the 
attainment  of  that  goal. 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REI 

or  wiscoNsur  | 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  13,  iS58 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfe  12th  of 
February  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  two  great  citizens  of  the  world,  lovers 
of  liberty,  fighters  for  freedool,  men  to 
whom  we  in  America  owe,  undying 
gratitude. 

The  story  of  Abraham  Lincdln,  Presi- 
dent and  champion  of  human  freedom,  is 
learned  by  every  American  boy  and  girl, 
and  hsis  inspired  men  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  ' 

The  story  of  Gen.  Tadeusz  Kbsciuszko. 
engineer  and  military  strategist,  who 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  America  in  our 
Revolution  and  then  devoted  his  strength 
to  the  Struggle  for  the  freedom  *f  Poland, 
is  equally  inspiring.  j 

Kosduszko  is  the  hero  of  two  conti- 
noits.  He  was  the  first  foreign  patriot 
to  heed  the  call  of  "the  shot  heard  'ro\md 
the  world."  Koeciuszko  borrowed  money 
to  come  from  Poland  to  Ameri^  in  1776 
to  join  in  our  Revolution.  His  engi- 
neering genius  contributed  greatly  to  the 
American  cause:  he  built  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point;  he  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  Saratoga  and  Carolina  cam- 
paigns as  line  officer  and  strategist. 

George  Washington  called  S^osciuszko 
"a  gentleman  of  science  and  merit." 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  him:-  "He  is  as 
pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I  nave  ever 
known."  | 

The  battle  won  and  the  Uniied  States 
freedom  established,  Kosciuszko  returned 
to  Poland  and  led  a  revolt  to  r^ove  the 
shackles  of  alien  governments  from  his 
own  people.  His  efforts,  alas,  failed. 
But  their  failure  does  not  diiainish  the 
bravery,  the  sacrifice,  the  courage  of 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and  the  jpeople  of 
Poland.  I 

Lincoln  and  Kosciuszko  both  {dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  universal  struggle  for 
freedom.  This  struggle  goes  on,  never 
ceasing,  and  though  Poland  is  today  op- 
pressed under  the  heavy  hand  of  com- 


Day  Address  by  Hoi  WiUiaa  F. 
Kaowlaad,  of  Calif  oraia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNJOWLAND 

or  CALiromNU    , 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  ift,  1954 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.    Mr.  president.  I 

ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
in  the  CoNCHEssioNAL  Rboord  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  yesterday,  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  a  Lincoln  Day  limcheon. 
There  being  no  objectionrthe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

SPTtMCH  BT  SBKATOK  KMOWLANp  AT  LlKOOLIT 
DAT  LUNCHXON  AT  THX  AlCBJtSSAOOS  HOTKL. 
Los  ANCDXB,  CALXT.,  WXDNiaClAT,  FXBBUAST 

la.  1058 

Frilow  Callfomianfl,  today  marks  the  149th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  AtMraham  Lincoln. 

In  this  earth  satellite,  atomic,  and  missile 
age,  his  words  at  Bloomlngtoi},  ni.,  on  May 
39,  1856.  have  a  familiar  present  day  flavor. 
He  said: 

"We  Uve  In  the  midst  at  alkrms:  anxiety 
beclouds   the   future;    we   expect   some  new 

disaster    with    each    newspaoer    we    read 

•  •  •"_  ' 

Lincoln  did  not  panic.  Hij  did  not  be- 
come a  defeatist.  H«  did  reltaln  bis  sense 
of  direction.  Both  then  and  later  as  Presi- 
dent his  words  of  calm,  clear  appraisal  roe* 
above  the  babble  of  dlscordaat  voicei.    Hs 

was  Ood  fearing,  but  not  afraid. 

In  today's  circumstances,  w^  can  profit  by 
one  of  Lincoln's  fsTorlte  stoifleB  about  tbe 
man  who  was  riding  along  a  backwoods  traU 
and  was  caught  in  a  storm.       | 

He  kept  plodding  ahead  untn  his  horaa 
gave  out,  and  then  it  grew  aark.  He  had 
only  the  lightning  to  ahow  plm  the  traU. 
The  thunder  was  terrifying,  n^,  when  one 
bolt  aeoned  to  crash  at  his  ftat.  he  feU  on 
his  knees.  [ 

"O  Lord."  he  jvayed.  "if  It'i  aU  the  same 
to  you.  give  us  a  Uttle  more  light  and  a 
llUle  less  noise."  I 

Today,  our  people  need  mbre  light  and 
less  noise.  | 

Long  ago  X  learned  one  of  |  the  penalties 
of   public   life   Is  the  abuse   and   deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  one's  views  that  take 
place.  I 

However,  I  have  great  faith  ijbat  the  people 
of  this  State  can  see  througli  tbe  political 
smog  created  by  designing  partisans  and  will 
separate  fact  from  fiction.       J 

My  grandfather  came  to  Qallfomla.  My 
father,  my  chUdren  and  my  grandchUdrea 
were  all  bom  here.  FOr  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  have  been  active  in  tbe  public  serv- 
ice of  this,  my  native  State.  My  life  and 
such  capabUltles  as  I  may  possess  have  been 
and  wUl  contlnxie  to  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
tinued advancement  of  CalUJornla  and  all 
of  Its  people. 

If  elected  I  will  enter  the  ajDce  of  Gover- 
nor with  no  obUgatlon  but ;  to  serve  the 
whole  people  of  California  In  conformity 
with  my  constitutional  oath.   > 

California,  with  its  14  mlllltm  people,  has 


a  vital  interest  in  the  ({uestl^  o<  nationai 
defense. 
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made   a  great  contrlbuttoB  t» 
dsftawcBii 
CalWwmta  Is 
pact  frf 

to 

ttM 


movemeat  te 

m  aX.   tbia   teeUeaa 

ha  iSaad  oa  this 


governments. 

We 


tor  in  the  research,  developmeaS 

a<    eshtriee  foe   travel  into  outer 


1.  iaiB.have 


The  words  of  1imm>«  1m  hie 
mg/t  to  Cosigycaa  ob  DeaoalM 

Tbe  dDgoMw  ot  tlM  qutet 
adequate  to  Uis  stonagr  piisswt.  Tlim  mtr- 
raaitr-  te  piled  lalgb  vttli  dlAexiMv  aatt  we 
flxaet  rise  wtth  ttoe  ocrastow  M  our  case 
U  aew.  ao  must  we  think  aaew.  aad  ae* 
anew.  We  mnet  diaentteall  ouiativea.  and 
then  we  shall  save  the  country." 

In  thie  year  of  ISSa  we  muaS  neitter  be 
d^catist  nor  eoasptactsit. 

After  the  Soelat  sputniks  and  oefore  tbe 
successful  launching  of  the  Anttuican  Kx- 
piorer  there  were  soaae  votces  s^  hoBe  and 
abroad  that  spoke  as  thnngh  Aaa«lca  wee 
4af  MMdeaa  and  the  Soviet  Ualon  supsckK  ki 
almost  everythln^^ 

Thef  lost  thciz  panpactive  and  aaase  of 
^oportkA.  Carried  on  and  if  isDchallengcA. 
tbay  woutd  have  unwittingly  or  dcUbcrateliy 
laid  the  foundation  foe  a  ManlA^-type  au>- 
xmOtec  to  tte  gnrilesi  tfraimy  ta  the  Kxemttn. 

SputallL  did  ao*  oeerxkight  canctf  out  oux 
rtrr**g**  air  tocce  which  wlU  te»e1n  a  malor 
deteixettt  to  Soviet   aaxe 
we  see  to  tt  that  ita  caciabUUy  kaspa 


We  hare  niideai-dtivcn  safaBiariaea 
w  are  eoit^  to  contlnwe  to  expaad  tikis  laa- 
portant  ■^msiil  of  oux  Navy.  Wtttk  a 
step|wd-«i»  pzogKaaa  and  wUli  tbe  Polaris 
BklaaUe  such  a  fleet  wUl  be  a  mighty 
NBt  iocca.  not  dfpendent  upon  foreign 

CaUlorai*  lactuatrial  and.  dsfwnse 
UahBwnta  are  playinc  a  vital  rote  in  the  pso- 
ductlon  of  soUd  tuiA  propaOont  which  thla 
and  other  —•—""-  wUl  use.  We  have  the 
BiighUcat  Kavy  aOoaS. 

Out  Anay.  Havy.  and  Air  Force  an 
eqiilpprrt  wUls  a  wMe  variety  of  salesUes  aitd 
oUier  wcapnns  and  more  ase  mwiing  into  op- 
eratk>nal  ■tnrt'pnie  each  week.  These  are 
avaUabla  for  taTrti*^  vm  in  ^^^*^*^»  to  ous 
straterif  ■^t**"*'^  piiwei 

The  mo^emlaaSktn  of  ouz  Anoed  roreea  Is 
fi.^»lt^r■n^^.y  aod  -~"-*  ha.va  a  h%kk  priority  as 
king  aa  tlia  tengiar  o<  Soviet  aggression 
Cftrtt1n\>ea 

U  Soviet  aggitaelf  takaa  place,  cwr  capa.- 
tiUty  to  akxlfee  back  bj  air.  by  sea.  and  fioaa 
land— from  all  dlrcctiona  of  the  ooaapass  and 
with  overwhelming  force — Is  fully  unrterianod 
lA  the  KjtunllA  even  if  otken  have  lost  sigbt 
U  tbla  fact. 

real  dan«B  to  ttet  ttw  Btyvlet  i^«i 
aeir  ow»  xertfcBttc  zaUMaiy  taatefc- 

taeaa  keioaila  ^m*  la  trglm^  ^^ 
.topalBt 
ailitarUy,  a  rtsliwetei  cooatry  _ 

ally  and  with  a  public  oplatoa  so  divided  ttat 
out  country  would  have  aetthrw  the  power 
rttw  tiM  wiU  to  act  Ua  tho  svsnt  s<  ScMrleS 
aggrcaalve  actkxv. 

the  nriexB  in  the  KnmiiB.  Tbia 
of  Amertcana  wUl  aot  sMinndev  our 
betray  otir  allies,  nor  alMiuiIno  • 
P««Atiri  Btroa^y  baaed  wpoa  a  belief  In.  God 
an<l  the  dignity  at  maos  aa  a  ftee  Indivktaal 
xathez   than   a  mece  cog  ka  a  rcgUnenited 

trrfialUarlan  atate.  

Now  California  U  tbe  aaeaaA  S«a*«  fea  pa|^ 
WTa  in  ttie  fteisB.  aacl  br  Virmwm  wDk  be 

Our  objective  la  to  provide  a  ■wa^yg^ 
bev  ot  lolBB.  at  aood  vnaak  iac  mm  i^MdUy 


unbearable, 
opportunUles  are  no  longiv 
attitUra,  wbSA  labor  deoMoida  become  such 
that  business  cnnne*  operate  at  a  fair  profit 
for  ttae  risk  Involved,  the  eilaalnatloa  of  old 
toHik  «r  the  faUuxe  to  start  new  oskea  hurts 
aU  oC  our  people. 

Our  masaopkiyasemt  tluoughout  tfae  U^r 
tloB  Is  approzinBately  4^  ~*"*^^.  and  eur 
total  woaklng  f oroe  la  68  aslllicm 

L«bac.  aaaiMCKae&t.  inveatora.  and  tlM 
pobUe  all  have  a  vital  atake  in  the  molnte- 
iMuaee  of  eeaployment  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  JnTwrtrarnt  opportunlttee  that  will  cre- 
ate more  Jobs. 

A  kl^  cr^r  ot  ecnameir  itatesmanskip 

MansfnaBTTit  th"^VI  make  every  effort  to 
keep  theis  aaapkiyees  at  work  and  to  seek 
alternative  eontracta  ao  that  enmpetant 
teaaw  will  not  liave  to  be  disaipated. 

The  Defense  Establishment  must  devtiop 
a  giaatex  esnsr  of  respoDalblllty  and  under- 
^^T..v^img  ^  the  problesa  of  the  recnaltiaent. 
transportation,  and  establishment  of  work- 
era  in  a  new  location  where  wnrkera  And 
themaslvaa  'Umify^t^^  agaiA  within  a  short 
time. 

Lahcx.  too.  kea  a  gseat  lesponalhUlty.  Any 
yT^^^ng»««  sSrlke  in  one  or  nkore  of  omt  nukjor 
IndMEtriea  com1<1  have  an  effect  of  creeping 
paralysta  over  our  entire  eeoDomy. 

A  shutdown  in  motors  cosld  have  a  llig^Uf 
(kililsaiiitsl  sffsf t  oa  ate*L  coal,  railroads, 
fjn^  a  whole  host  of  ini*'"r''"*~^*''^*«  acattarcd 
througbout  the  Katiom. 

Ho  Man  or  group  of  mea  in  ektlker  iadns- 
try  or  lahcr  should  have  tbe  power  to 
ctcangle  the  economlf,  life  of  170  boIIUob 
Amdtri^^na.  and  by  ao  doing  perhaps  enrisngar 
Xjj^  whole  free  world. 

This  is  more  power  tba&  any  rwponalhl* 
pa«^««  Th««ii/i  wamt.  and  it  la  far  more  power 
than  linsiriiislhle  nnse  ■*v~^'^  be  allowed 
to  have. 

California  has  laadk  aubetiTinaT  progxea 
IB.  oux  111  ^ntsrj  and  secondary  local  sckool 
gjsteto  ^kdac  the  r^-^*"**^*"^'  guacaaUss 
for  their  financial  support. 

Aa  a  aisaibec  at  the  Teglslatnra  I  piayed  an 
active  part  In  preserving  theae  guacaBtlae 
aT^/t  in  providlJ^  tbe  revenue  s^steaa  tkat 

fk^^^  ^b^mIa  ^^^m1&  fl^f  ACfcliVS* 

Oar  state  waLtooitV.  tbe  state  o(dle«Ba.  tba 
primary  and  inrfeidarj  educations  1  aystew 
must  be  kept  abreast  with  our  State'a  growth 
ttw»  new  rbs-11*"tr~  that  Saoe  this 


member  of  tba  State  aeaate  I 

B  et  tine  iiVrmaieltttr  which  dra/t- 

od.  and  L  stUaaequearUy  handled  en  the  floor. 
tke  test  aaeaaployment  insuraaee   legielar 
ia  tbia  State. 

I  have  supported.  In  the  State  legislature 
__kd  to  tbe  y'-'t*^  Stotes  ^^x.^*^  social-ae- 
dsrlty  legislation  lor  ri^-'^eir  aaslatance.  vo- 
cational retaafailitation.  aid  to  tba  blind,  and 
cbilAcare  aealttanre. 

During  my  service  In  Sacramento  I  sup- 
ported Vsgislation  which  aasured  every  worker 
the  right  to  Join  a  union  of  hla  choice ,  This 
1'fg«°''>*>^"  made  Illegal  the  so-called  yellow 
doc  contract  which  had  prevented  a  worker 
fr^™  having  that  free  choice. 

As  a  ^*^^*^  aasemblyman  I  coeponsored  tbe 
atitiiyn/'htng  irgislation  uow  on  the  statute 
books  of  thi£  State. 

As  Republican  leader'  of  the  United  StaCn 
Senate  I  moved  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
and  to  pass  legislation  assuring  every  Amer- 
ican that  he  woxild  not  be  denied  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote. 

In  the  State  legislature,  as  a  private  eft^ 
ten  and  for  more  than  12  yearv  as  a 
United  states  Senator  I  have  actively  worked 
for  the  developmenX  and  protection  of  oar 
resourcea,  rtver  and  harbor  devefopmreB^ 
Ikxxf  control,  reclamation,  and  frngatto* 
prolects  tbrougbtiut  canfln  ula. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appco^tottans 
Cannnfttee  I  have  cooperated  wltti  my  8enr"~ 
ortleagnes  and  House  Bfiembers,  wltkowt  i 
gard  to  paf  Hwanshlp,  to  hc^  advanoe  son 
and  constructive  jwibWc  works  ptTjJeCTB. 

As  a  member  of  the  Otuale  I  took  aa  i 
pert  Is  «w  figkt  to  rsstore  to  tftls 
ooestal  Statee  the  IMctande  wiilek 
taken  from  us  under  the  New  E>eal  d« 
Of  ^denil  fttherent  puieue  owanidtag  Ibe 
rl^tt  or  tile  StatesL 

Both  as  a  State  legWMar  and  ae  a  nssasK 
ber  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  harwe  bewa 
luleieeted  In  tbe  eosuervattoa  of  o^  water 
vttal  to 
Iki 


Baoeutly  Ikcre  was  pro|>aeed  an  taiitiakive 
prtyneal  tbat  would  reduce  State  salea  tax 
from  S  to  a  pscKit.  and  reduce  State 
taxes    In    the   lower    bracketa  and.   k 
tbesn  in  tbe  Ughee   hrarkeia 

It  H««  h**"'  wtiaoatod  by  competent  State 
tax  «Ti**'^«tia.  that  thU  proposal,  which  la 
being  supported  by  tbe  Stete  Amfvican  Fed>- 
craUon  of  Labor,  would  coat  toe  State  over 
(200  minion  tn  reveaae  aad  would  zaiae  havoc 
wtth  the  State's  flacal  structure. 

It  would  piaoe  ta.  ^sopaxdy  the  m^n*^  ^ 
our  Stete^  aducatioBal  ayatsm.  our  aodai  a»- 
f^y^^  legielation.  the  general  uperntlnn  of 
State  ii<  mei  nsaent  and.  would 
CTp  a  -^"»fc"»  at  oar  vltel  water 

I  am  oppeaed  to  sacb  flaaacla 
wii*»  bba  1  eaU  apon  aty  oppoaewt  in  tfae 
^^  to  oDpoa  ttate  eCatt 


lal         _ 
X&   aty   aanooneeaaesk  et 
Ooremor  of  CaUf  omte  qb  October  S  o< 
year  I  said: 

■  not 
nor  woald  we 
to  ni  Bsei  le  It  duxteg  oiar  MX  veaxa  If 


faea  ap   to  eontioveialal 
yf,r^vwgK«»i*M  M>^  frairaea  to  fiad 

**We  T^^™*^  and  sbmri^  not 
^■^.Aw^   tbe  same  yardayck  ha 
eball0i«ii«  t^obleaoa  (local,  fi 
«irf  International)    tbat  confront  our 


"It  la  Bot  my 

,  wm  accoe  vltb 
or  tbe  dataflB  eC 

Bowaver.  ttMy  win 
stand  and  wbyl 
Tba  ISM  on  I 
tbIa  raiapalga  ia  haeauw  I 
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the  hoar  and  that  the  future  of  our- State 
and  Natlcm  require  that  they  be  raised  now. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  win  or  lose.  I 
shall  not  surrender  my  fundamental  beliefs 
to  political  expediency. 

Last  fall.  In  an  extensive  tour  througbout 
Callfomla,  I  discussed  the  Importance  of  a 
workers'  bill  of  rights  to  assure  members 
of  all  labor  \inlons  control  over  their  own 
organizations. 

On  January  28  I  Introduced  Senate  bill 
3068  as  I  stated  I  would.  If  elected  Governor 
of  California  I  will  recommend  similar  legis- 
lation covering  intrastate  labor  organizations. 

A  bill  of  rights  for  the  working  man  and 
woman  does  not  and  should  not  constitute  an 
indictment  against  all  labor  officials. 

Many  of  these  individuals,  past  and  pres- 
ent, have  labored  unceasingly  in  the  best 
Interests  of  their  fellow  man.  Unions  have 
played  in  the  past  and  will  assume  In  the 
future  an  Important  role  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  nations^  economy. 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  unions  will  continue 
to  grow  in  membership  and  importance. 

Equally  Important  is  that  they  also  grow 
in  responsibility  to  their  members  and  to  the 
public. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  labor  bosses 
I  believe  that  the  members  of  organissed 
labor,  their  families  and  the  general  public 
recognize  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Among  the  reasons  causing  me  to  raise  this 
issue  and  introduce  legislation  were: 

1.  The  public  disclosures  before  the  Sen- 
ate Ccnnmltee  on  Labor  and  Management 
Activities  which  have  revealed  widespread 
arrogance,  corruption,  and  abuses  involving 
a  considerable  number  of  union  officials  and 
appointed  trustees  and  supervisors.  This  has 
shocked  and  dismayed  not  only  the  rank-and- 
file  union  men^bers  but  all  Americans  every- 
where. 

a.  The  thousands  of  letters  submitting  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  wrongdoing  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  to  Senators'  offices. 

8.  The  many  union  members  throughout 
California  who  have  contacted  me  personally 
urging  that  help  be  given  to  them  to  obtain 
democratic  control  over  their  unions'  activi- 
ties and  to  free  them  from  the  tyrannical 
bossism  of  labor  tycoons. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  problem  of  private  concern  to  the  labor 
bosses  or  to  the  members.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern. 

On  Sunday.  December  8.  of  last  year. 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  delivered  a  sermon 
In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City. 
He  said: 

"Dally  we  learn  the  sordid  details  of  cor- 
ruption and  violence  featxired  by  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television.  The  close  association 
of  some  union  leaders  with  known  criminals, 
the  creation  of  dummy  locals,  the  rigging  of 
elections,  extortion,  acid  throwing,  graft,  and 
the  misuse  of  union  funds — these  blatant 
violations  of  the  trust  of  their  fellow  workers 
make  all  o<  us  who  are  friends  of  labor  feel 
shame  and  indignation. 

"But  we  must  do  more  than  be  shocked  or 
feel  morally  aggrieved.  We  must  act.  and, 
while  there  Is  still  time,  remove  from  power 
unscrupulous  leadors  and  their  underworld 
hirelings.  It  Is  a  tragic,  almost  unbelievable 
fact  that  these  overlords  of  crime  have  dared 
to  blueprint  plans  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  dividing  their  underworld  empire,  thus 
Imperiling  the  security  of  America's  family 
life." 

Senator  John  L.  lScCi*LUk.n,  Democrat, 
chairman  of  the  Investigating  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Management  Problems,  has  given 
his  views  of  the  problem.   He  recently  stated: 

"We  have  had  ample  evidence  in  our  hear- 
ings of  intimidation  and  victimizing  of  rank- 
and-file  member*  by  hoodlum  oontrol  of 
■ome  of  the  unions.  The  hearlngi  have  also 
revealed    raids    and    plundering    of    union 


treasuries,  violence  against  work#s  them- 
selves, as  well  as  instances  of  vlolente  against 
management.  The  continuation  of  our  work 
will,  we  are  confident,  result  in  legislation 
of  benefit  to  the  cotintry  and  to  the  17,- 
385,000  working  people  in  the  United  States 

who  are   members  of  unions."        j 

The  bill  of  rights  for  labor  has  received 
an  enthuslsistic  reception  from  almost  every 
quarter  with  the  notable  exceptlo^  of  (1) 
a  group  of  union  bosses,  who  naturally 
enough  do  not  want  to  see  their  secure  posi- 
tions of  power  distiirbed  and  who  have  vast 
siuns  of  union  funds  available  to  be  placed 
behind  their  selected  candidates;  and  (2) 
certain  political  figures  who  are  in  a  political 
alliance  with  these  bosses. 

The  workers'  bill  of  rights  foi  which  I 
have  spoken  In  California  and  is  contained 
in  the  legislation  I  Introduced  in  Vhe  Senate 
last  month  provides  the  following: 

1.  Election  of  union  officials  at  fcast  every 
4  years  by  secret  ballot  with  a  guaranty  that 
the  ballots  cast  are  the  ballots  cdunted. 

2.  Recall  proceedings  through  which  union 
members  can  replace  xinion  officials  who  mis- 
use their  positions  of  trust  and:  responsl- 
blUty.  I 

3.  Procedttfes  for  approval  by  majority  of 
union  members' on  question  of  calling,  con- 
tinuing, or  waiving  their  right  t^  strike. 

4.  Registration  and  public  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  union  members*  weljrare  funds 
whether  administered  by  unions  or  manage- 
ment. 

5.  Safeguards  for  members  agalbst  \inau- 
thorlzed  use  of  union  IniUatlon  f  e^s,  dues,  or 
assessments. 

6.  Protection  for  members  agailnst  arbi- 
trary or  coercive  actions  by  iinioi  officials. 

7.  Restrictions  upon  the  appolatments  of 
trustees  or  supervisors  whereby  najtlonal  and 
international  unions  gain  and  hold  control 
over  local  unions  for  long  perlo<|B  of  time, 
abrogating  their  democratic  rlght^  and  tak- 
ing oontrol  of  their  treasiu-les. 

8.  Penalties  for  cases  Involving  collusion 
between  management  and  unioti  officials 
against  the  Interests  of  union  members. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  provisions  will  safe- 
guard basic  human  rights  of  unlo«  members 
and  give  them  a  representative  v^lce  In  the 
management  of  their  unions  to  whose  sup- 
port they  contribute,  year  in  and  year  out. 
a  part  of  their  wages.  | 

The  American  way  of  life  has  lis  founda- 
tion fixed  on  maintaining  the  GodTgiven  dig- 
nity of  man  and  the  noble  aspirations  of 
free  men  in  a  free  society.  | 

In  order  to  assiire  the  success  <k  owr  pur- 
pose, we  must  always  Insist  that  with  power 
must  go  responsibility.  I 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  issue  ol  voluntary 
versus  comptilsory  unionism.        1 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  every  American 
worker  to  Join  a  luiion.  This  right  to  Join 
a  labor  organization  is  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  protected  by  law.  Sojthls  is  not 
the  issue.  I 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  majority  in  a 
plant,  department,  or  bargaining  Unit  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  the  employees  within 
that  bargaining  unit.  This  right  is  now  and 
Will  continue  to  be  protected  by  laiw.  So  this 
is  not  the  issue.  ' 

The  issue  then  arises  on  whethv  a  worker, 
against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  shall 
be  compelled  to  Join  a  union  In  oicler  to  hold 
a  Job  and  earn  a  livelihood  for  Itself  and 
family.  I  believe  in  voluntary  4nd  not  In 
compulsory  unionism.    This  is  the  issue. 

The  late  Samuel  Ctompers,  the  founder  and 
the  father  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  pleaded  the  caxise  of  vol\«itarlsm  In 
unions.  He  also  wrote  In  his  autobiography 
printed  In  1925,  page  132  (this  quote  has 
been  curiously  omitted  from  tha  newly  re- 
vised and  edited  edition  of  1957)  i 

"I  held  and  I  hold  that  if  a  ujilon  expels 
a  member  and  he  U  deprived  of  a  livelihood, 
in  theory  or  In  fact.  Insofar  as  :  le  and  his 


dependents  upon  him  are  concerned,  it  Is 
capital  punishment." 

Honestly  administered  unions  responsible 
to  their  members,  whose  first  goal  and  pur- 
pose Is  to  protect  and  advance  the  cause  of 
the  worklngman  at  the  bargMhlng  table, 
will  be  Infinitely  stronger  and  more  effective 
than  any  boss  controlled  compulsory  union 
in  existence. 

It  was  under  the  system  ojT  compulsory 
unionism  that  the  Senate  Investigating  Com- 
mittee revealed  the  following: 

1.  A  national  officer  of  the  teamsters  union 
took  over  $320,000  of  union  mefnbers'  money 
for  personal  vise.  For  this  abd  other  de- 
plorable reasons  the  organlzajtion  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  AFL-CIO  on  tharges  based 
upon  corruption  and  dictatorship.  Yet  the 
1,700,000  members,  under  compulsory  mem- 
bership, are  left  captives  within  this  same 
organization.  I 

2.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  total  union 
income  of  a  New  York  tmion  found  its  way 
Into  the  pockets  of  its  secrwary-treasurer 
and  his  family.  \ 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  the  operating  engi- 
neers (salary  $50,000  per  year)  used  over 
$350,000  of  union  members'  f^ds  without 
accounting  to  the  members. 

4.  Officials  of  Operating  Bnjgineers  Local 
No.  3,  a  California  union,  participated  in 
sizable  misuse  of  union  fund^  and  the  rig- 
ging of  union  elections.  I 

Regarding  this  at  the  committee  hearing 
on  January  23 ..Senator  McClsixan  said: 

"I  hope  that  the  local  officials  out  there 
(California)  are  taking  note  of  the  record 
that  is  being  made  here,  the  testimony  that 
is  being  adduced,  that  reflects  the  crimes 
that  have  been  committed,  taid  that  they 
will  give  attention  to  their  autles  in  this 
respect.  I  feel  there  sho\ild  be  law  enforce- 
ment. If  we  are  not  going  to!  have  law  en- 
forcement In  this  country,  peolple  who  want 
to  exploit  honest  working  people  through  the 
medlimi  of  labor  unions  and  dictatorial  oon- 
trol over  them,  and  the  misuse  of  their  f\mds, 
can  have  a  field  day  In  this  country. 

"There  is  a  great  responslplllty.  In  my 
Judgment,  upon  local  officials,  whenever  these 
crimes  are  exjposed  by  this  committee,  to  take 
action.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  officials  In 
California  will  take  note  of  the  views  that  I 
am  expressing,  and  give  some  attention  inso- 
far as  it  Is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  to!  these  crimes 
being  reflected  in  this  testimony." 

These  fraudulent  activities.  Just  a  few 
among  the  shocking  multitude  disclosed, 
could  not  occur  where  wage  earners  were 
permitted  to  voluntarily  Join  or  not  Join  a 
union,  where  they  were  not  co$apelled  to  pay 
their  union  dues  to  dictatorial  or  dishonest 
officials.  I 

Compulsion  (Join  or  starv4),  which  ha« 
destroyed  nations  and  empires  jdown  through 
history,  is  undemocratic,  dangerous,  unfair, 
and  unsound.  Under  systems' such  as  those 
In  Nazi  and  Communist  counties  only  card- 
carnring  members  of  organisations  supported 
by  the  totalitarian  regimes  are  the  ones  to 
get  preference  for  employment.  Nonmem* 
hers  get  what  Is  left.  I 

An  important  economic  factor  to  any  Stat* 
is  the  percentage  Increase  in  per  capita  in- 
come year  by  year,  and  these  flgiu-es  show 
that  the  average  percentage  Itacrease  of  tha 
18  voluntary  luiion  States  exceeds  that  of 
California  Itself  since  their  adoption  of 
voliintary  union  laws.  j 

Our  people  would  be  outraged  If  their 
right  to  free  assembly  and  to  free  speech 
were  conditioned  by  their  b^onging  to  any 
particular  wganlzatlon;  we  would  not  permit 
compulsory  membership  in  it  church;  we 
would  be  dismayed  if  ova  right  to  vote  were 
subject  to  afflllatloo  in  a  party  of  someone 
else's  choosing.  j 

Another  fimdamental  badd  right  of  the 
first  magnitude  Is  the  right  oir  employment, 
the  right  of  a  worker  to  a  Job  without  being 
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compelled  to  Join  a  primrtft  otgaotaaiton. 
wltlMeit  being  eomfwUed,  to  pay  tzUmte  «a  it 
te  oader  to  hoM  tha*  JbIb  anA  tbaam  ean 
maney  wMa  whte^  to  svpiMrt  tatanaeir  said 

TJuatt  xintun  leaden  wfco  campaign  so  vlg^ 
orously  for  compulaety  vateolsm  do  boC 
always  psacttea  wta*t  tta«y  pscach  During 
the  last  maoaO^  in  tlse  NatteK's  Caottal  la 
Waablngton.  the  parent  body  of  the  AJPL-CIO 
reused  to  reeog&tae  a  group  at  thdr  owb 
employees  who  were  labor  nrgitntasrs  Ihsas 
enpVoyeea  fornaed  aa  indepcndant  wb^mb  and 
requested  recognition  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law.  Officials  of  the  AFL-CIO  noi  only 
xsCuaaA  to  ie<'ji>gw'"e  their  waUm,  tout  im  a 
subsequent  "reduction  in  loree"  action,  over 
half  of  the  people  diamissed  were  disclosed  to 
be   the   most   active   aienibers  of   the 


Wherever  a  union  Is  operating  with  re- 
sponaibUity  and  respect  for  its  members, 
workers  will  volu&taclly  J«Ia  that  union  aad 
participate  In  Us  aCaln. 

Compulsion,  If  It  continues  to  grow.  wiU 
mltlxnateiy  undannLne  and  destroy  a  vital 
part  of  our  Ameriran  way  of  life — freedoaa  of 
choice.  To  an  alarming  extent  this  has 
already  been  done  to  an  in4>artant  segmeat 
of  our  population.  That  ia  why  I  say.  this 
is  the  hour  and  the  time  la  now. 

I  find  It  hard  to  understand  why  those  who 
profess  their  belief  in  the  democratic  jitoc- 
esses  should  fear  to  let  the  S  million  regis- 
tered voters  of  California  have  a  direct  vote 
on  this  Issue.  Do  they  fear  the  ^udgjment  of 
the  electorate? 

The  union  bosses  believe  that  they  can 
regiment  their  1,900.000  members  Into  pass- 
ing resolutions  and  contributing  rampalgn 
funds  from  the  union  treasury,  by  assess- 
ment or  other  means.  Do  the  labor  bosses 
fear  that  when  the  Individual  worker  gets 
Into  that  voting  booth,  with  his  secret  ballot, 
as  a  free  and  uncontrolled  American,  he  win 
show  hts  Independence  and  vote  for  vohin- 
tary  and  not  compulsory  membership  7 

My  opponent  and  the  labor  bosses  allied 
wtch  him  should  welcome  this  solemn  ex- 
pression of  the  people  of  this  State. 

But  by  uiaiifpuhiCliig  the  title  of  the 
Initiative  and  by  the  vast  work  being  ex- 
pended In  tiytng  to  prevent  ft  from  qualify- 
ing on  the  ballot,  one  can  deduce  that  they 
fear  a  direct  mandate.  They  seem  to  want 
to  eft  L'uui  rent  the  peopled  decision  which 
their  power  at  polltlcsl  coercion  cannot 
control. 

On  I^biuary  5  at  Miami  Beach,  temAen  at 
the  A^j-CtO  puMlcly  HBuiml  me  for  pbOt- 
ical  liquidation  at  the  polls  this  fMl. 
I  accept  the  challenge.    I  shaU  not  evade 

or  avoid  the  issue.  

As  for  sae,  I  do  not  Intend  to  eompiaeentTy 
aOoar  CkiUfonelB  to  became  a  ssteTRte  of 
Walter  Beuther's  labor-political  empire. 


ftxl  colmiimtioa  of  ttiai  Usfeorie  ewsit. 
'xnaddetv  Kosetaeko  of  PoIbikI,  ttist  in- 
trepid and  gifted  soldier  of  fieeUum  vraa 
one  of  tZiOBe  wliose  personal  participa- 
tion in  the  ABoerican  Bevolution  marks 
him  as  one  o<  the  great  hinroes  of  his  day. 

Bocn  in  Polaod  in  174&.  be  came  to 
Aaaerica  id  ITH  and  imiBcdiBtely  appUed 
for  military  service.  He  was  aduilUed, 
azKf  assigned  to  the  taA  of  fortifying  the 
Detaware  Rtrcr.  He  performed  this  task 
so  wen  that  he  was  made  a  colonel  of 
engineers  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  the  Northern 
Army  and  saw  action  at  Tieonderoga: 
he  also  supervised  the  forttficatioos  at 
SaratogB.  Then  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  ttie  ImikKng  of  fortifications  at  Weet 
Point.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Continentals  to  enter  Charleston  after 
that  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
On  Octiobo:  13,  17«3,  he  was  made  a 
brigadier  generaL 

After  aerring  the  eaose  of  this  cotintry 
brilliantly  and  with  snccese,  he  returned 
to  his  natrre  Poland  in  order  to  fight 
for  her  freedom.  He  did  this  for  20 
years,  and  breathed  his  last  as  an  exile 
in  SwitzerlAQd.  February  12  is  the  212th 
tatrthday  of  this  patriotic  Pole,  and  we 
y>v>Tniy  coHunemorate  it  as  a  sien  of 
appreciation  of  his  sorviees  ta  this 
country. 

Jud^  SteplicA  E.  Rice,  of  tbs  Tax  Cawt 
of  eke  Uvlcd  Stale* 


Tbaddeat  KosdnsLo,  Hero  of  fhe 

(1716-1917) 


SSTENSION  OF  RBMASKS 

or 

BOIL  ARRAHAB  1.  HULTER 

m  THM  HOV8V  or  WBPWEaBfTA'nVBS 

Thursdau,  February  13.  ISSi 


Mr.  MUL'I'Ri.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  the 
eem  of  the  Amerfevn  RerofntJon  was 
assured  by  the  wholehearted  efforts  and 
the  sacrtflces  made  by  the  people  here 
stnigsOxis  for  their  indepfTvlfT^^  Othes 
peoples,  not  native  of  MaiM  teamtu,  or 
related  to  the  j)eople  living  hi 
fonlrlbuted  ligniflfnMar  to  ttie 


EXTENSION  C^  BBMAB^** 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  KEFRESEH  rA'llVBB 
Tbaradov.  Fe^rwory  li.  19iS 

Mr.  RTTTRfi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
very  much  to  infonn  the  House  of  the 
death  al  Judge  Stephen  E.  Bice,  of  the 
Tax  Cawt  at  the  United  States.  J«d«K 
Rtee  dleri  Sunday,  February  ».  at  the  age 
of  52  at  the  Ifavsl  Bfedieal  Oenter  in  9e- 
thesda.  He  had  been  in  ffl  health  since 
the  latter  part  of  December. 

nationally  recognized  for  the  high 
calibcs  of  his  wock  on  the  Tax  Court* 
JnHgt  Bke  waa  also  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  on  Capitol  Hill  where 
he  senred  as  leglsiothFe  eoonori  of  the 
united  States  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  war  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished family  In  my  (fistrict  and  was 
the  son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Rice,  both 
now  deceased,  of  Apalachicola,  na. 
Uke  hie  father,  he  enjoyed  a  noted  career 
in  public  life. 

Jud«e  Rfee  had  awved  on  the  Tax 
Ctrart  since  October  Iff,  IfSO.  He  was 
originally  appointed,  by  President  Ttu- 
man  and  reappointed  by  Presideat  Eir> 
senhower  for  a  succeeding  full  tecss  on 

Janea.l95t^ 

Bom  in  Apaladiicala.  Ra.,  Jndge  Rtee 

attended  Marion  Institute  Preparatory 
School.  Blarion.  Ala.  He  was  graduated 
flrom  the  untted  States  ICsval  Academy 
in  1926  and  served  In  the  Navy  as  an 
ensign  from  1926  to  1928. 

Ha  roceivod  a  kaeheter  otjawa  de- 
gree  from  GtkHBiBtai  Untfcnity   I<bv 


School  te  1S3I  and  war  admitted  to  the 
box  IB  New  Yotlk  the  foQowinc  ynr.  He 
was  tanker  a  osrmhrr  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Qdmnbta.  and  of  the  United 
States  SupresK  Court. 

Alter  praettdBg  law  In  New  York  Cttar 
for  2  years,  Jodee  Bkse  joined  tlie  ataJf 
of  the  Legialatue  Oomasel  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  be  serred  until  1942. 

At  the  oataet  of  World  War  n,  he  was 
reooBUEDissiaaed  in  the  Navy  and  served 
as  assistant  air  officer.  U.  8.  S.  Lezmcrtoa 
in  the  Padfie  campaign. 

Woonded  In  1944.  be  retained  to  the 
United  States  and  retired  as  a  captain. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  His  medals 
include  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart, 
Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign  with  9 
battle  stars  and  Philippine  Liberation 
with  2  stars. 

Judge  Rice  then  became  Legislative 
Counsd  (^  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  tax  eourt. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Uda  Jokns 
Rice,  and  two  sons,  Stephen  E.  and  Jeff- 
rey B.,  all  of  the  home  address,  Oakton. 
Va. ;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Richard  Heyser  of 
Apaladiicola  and  lilrs.  W.  Newton  Creek- 
more  of  Columbus,  Oa.;  and  an  uncle, 
R.  R.  Rice,  of  Rockport,  Tex. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  11  a.  m. 
Thursday  at  the  Ft.  Myer  Chapel,  with 
barial  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

PaUbearers  were  Chief  Judge  J.  Edgar 
Murdock,  Judges  C.  Rogers  Anmdell  and 
Norman  O.  Tletjens,  of  the  Tax  Court; 
Rear  AdhiiraLs  J.  P.  B,  Barrett.  Kenneth 
Craig,  Roy  A.  Gano.  and  WHIiam  B. 
Smedberg,  DX;  Captains  Bumham  C.  Mc 
CaSree  and  Abbott  M.  Sellers,  and 
Comdr  James  B.  Cash. 

My  earnest  sympatiiy  is  extendied  to 
ttie  bereaved.  Because  of  my  own  yean 
of  close  friendship  with  Judge  Rice,  I  can 
understand  much  more  tntfmatfly  tbo 
degree  of  their  loss. 


Liacola  vni  Kosdnsifca 


EXTENSION  C^  BSMAFMB 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OUARA 

«r  xtxnrow 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESEHTATIVSS 

Tkuraiav,  Wdbruaary  13.  195* 

Mr.  CHABA  of  Tlllnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  February  12.  we  eelebratod 
two  birthdays:  that  of  a  nuurtyr  to  the 
eaaoe  of  freedooa  for  aU 
Abrahaas  LInertn,  aad  o 
deus  Kosctansko. 

Jn  cummemut  a  ting  the  40tft  Annt- 
versary  of  Lithnarrlan  Independence  ft 
fs  worth  noting  that  ITnsrinsikn  was 
born  ia  the  Grand  Ductv  of  lithuanla, 
whkh  in  I'M*  was  a  federated  state  o< 
Paiand;  and  that  hew— a  brigadier  gen- 
eral  of  our  Cliulliiental  Army  October 
18,  ITW. 

Ih  rne  Koscluszko  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia from.  Poland  and  tmr*^^*''*^^y  en- 
listed fa  the  Conttaiental  Army.  Hia  fkat 
\  to  draw  up  plaaa  for  tko 
iM  rmooisirTnmr  Tliis 
at  rcprited  In  •  eommieelon. 
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Colonel  of  Engineers.  In  the  spring  of 
1777  Colonel  Koeciuszko  was  serving 
with  the  northern  army  at  Tlconderoga. 
There  he  supervised  the  building  of  for- 
tifications at  Saratoga.  Our  success  at 
Saratoga  was  interpreted  by  the  French 
King  to  mean  that  we  might  win  our 
independence,  and  France  became  our 
ally.  Thus  the  genius  of  Kosciuszko 
made  a  major  c(mtribution  to  American 
Independence.  Later  he  took  charge  of 
building  the  fortifications  at  West  Point. 
After  taking  part  in  the  campaign  in 
the  South,  he  returned  to  his  homeland 
in  July  1784,  where  he  hoped  to  carry  on 
the  fight  for  freedom.  However,  Russian 
might  defeated  him  and  he  was  exiled 
-  to  Switzerland  where  he  died  in  1817. 


Address  by  Hon.  J.  Gleui  Beall,  of  Mary- 
Uad,  CO  Receipt  of  tkc  Distiafvulied 
Serrke  Award  of  the  Washisfton  Jamor 
Chamber  of  Gimmerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MABTLAKD 

IN  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1958 

"Ml.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  my  great  honor  to  receive  the 
first  Distinguished  SerAdce  Award  of  the 
Washington  Jimior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  my  efforts  to  obtain  suffrage 
for  the  voteless  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  During  the  presentation 
luncheon,  I  delivered  a  brief  address 
which  several  of  the  Jaycee  officials 
later  asked  me  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNORESSioNAL  RECORD.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
BxMAKKs  or   Sknatob  Beaix,  Dkuvxred  at 

THX  NATIOIfAI.  JATCSE   WKKK  LUMCHXON   OF 

TBX  Washington  Jx7niok  Chambex  or  C!om- 
acKBCX.  AT  12:30  P.  M.  Janxtabt  23.  1958,  at 

THX  BVBUIIGTON  HOTKL.  WaSHINOTOM,  D.  C. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  too  long  ago. 
when  the  members  of  the  Jiinlor  Association 
of  Commerce  were  consistently  referred  to 
as  (and  I  qiiote)  "The  future  leaders  of 
America." 

Today,  however,  you  no  longer  deserve  that 
title,  at  least  not  in  Its  entirety. 

Today,  in  every  section  of  our  Nation,  yon 
gentlemen  are  acknowledged  and  respected 
as  the  current  leaders  of  our  country. 

This  leadership  entaUs  responslbUltles,  of 
course,  and  before  saying  anything  else.  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  sincerely  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  accepted  and  lived  up 
to  those  responsibilities. 

It  Is  not  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  this 
great  Land  of  the  Free  Is  deeply  indebted 
to  you  for  your  work,  and  we,  your  fellow 
citizens,  thank  you  sincerely. 

Dtiring  aU  of  my  15  years  on  Capitol  HiU, 
I  have  tried  to  foUow  the  orders  of  my  con- 
stituents and  friends. 

I  mention  this  because  prior  to  this  meet- 
ing today.  I  was  told  that  I  should  speak 
about  voting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Therefore,  as  a  man  who  likes  his  Job  and 
is  doing  everything  possible  to  retain  it.  I 
shall  continue  to  do  as  my  friends  tell  me. 


As  most  of  you  know,  the  landi  which  la 
now  the  District  of  Columbia  cvlg^aUy  was 
part  of  Maryland. 

Furthermore.  In  addition  to  doi^tlng  land 
for  the  seat  of  our  national  Oopemment, 
Maryland  got  together  with  Virtinla  and 
gave  $170,000  to  get  the  constiuction  ot 
buildings  started,  since  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  had  no  money  of  its  own.  for  such 
purposes.  i 

I  wonder  if  our  forefathers  in  Maiyland — 
the  Free  State — would  have  approve  of  such 
grants  If  they  had  known  that  the  land  they 
sacrificed  and  the  money  they  ap|)roprlated 
was  to  be  used  for  a  city  where  the  citizens 
wotild  not  be  permitted  to  exercis«  the  basic 
right  to  vote.  I 

I  hardly  think  so.  I 

In  fact,  when  I  Introduced  liy  bUl  to 
provide  for  the  residents  of  the  (Capital  to 
particpate  in  presidential  electl<|ns,  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  helping  to  rlghH  an  injus- 
tice that  m\ut  be  giving  our  Maryland  an- 
cestors a  very  uneasy  eternal  rest. 

But  my  bUl  alone  means  nothing  unless 
it  receives  national  support. 

The  reason  for  this,  as  you  w^l  know,  is 
becaiise  to  gain  the  vote  for  the  residents 
of  the  District,  we  must  obtain  f  oonstltu- 
tional  amendment.  i 

I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  tiot  easy  to 
come  by.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  we  mustjnot  forget 
that  the  man  who  says  "It  can't  be  done" 
is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  somebody  else 
who  is  doing  it. 

What,  then,  must  we  do?  j 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  obtain  passage 
of  my  bin,  which  will  take  a  favorable  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Hoxise  and  the  Senate. 
Then  we  miist  get  the  approval  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  frhat  is  re- 
ferred to  in  politics  as  grassroots  support. 

And  going  one  step  f luiiher,  he  way  to 
obtain  grassroots  support  is  to  d }  some  po- 
liticking. 

That's  where  you  and  the  thpusands  of 
other  members  of  Junior  Assofslations  of 
Commerce  from  coast  to  coast  cdme  In. 

I've  met  many  of  yoxir  group,  and  I  know 
how  effective  you  can  be  at  polltKklng. 
So  keep  it  up  on  this  bill.  , 

Buttonhole  your  Senators,  ytviT  Repre- 
sentatives, and  your  State  ofScltls. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  world  can  be 
divided  into  three  classes — those;  who  make 
things  happen,  the  many  who  wf  tch  things 
happen,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
who  have  absolutely  no  notion  aoaU  of  what 
is  happening.  i 

You  members  of  the  Junior  Asoclatlon  of 
Commerce  are  In  the  select  groua  who  make 
things  happen,  and  I  have  the  i^tmoet  con- 
fidence that  you  wUl  prove  it  a^ain  in  this 
case.  I 

Some  persons.  I  know,  will  askiwhy  we  are 
so  interested  in  the  approximately  802,000 
citizens  who  are  voteless  in  tliia  city. 
The  answers  are  obvious. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  Anlerlcan  clti- 
Bens  who  have  certain  Inalienable  rights  un- 
der our  form  of-  government,  otte  of  which 
is  the  right  to  cast  their  ballofts  for  their 
elected  officials.  J 

What  has  happened  to  our  ISfh  and  18th 
amendments  if  they  do  not  apply  to  all  citi- 
zens? , 

I  dont  remember  any  Ifl,  aim's,  or  tout's 
excluding  residents  of  the  Dlsvlct  of  Co- 
lumbia. ' 

In  addition  to  that,  we  canndt  forget  the 
importance  of  each  and  every  inqivldual  vote 
in  this  country. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  for  instance,  was  elected 
President  by  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
So  was  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayee  was  elect^  President 
toy  one  vote.  • 

His  election  was  contested  an  I  it  was  re- 
ferred to  an  electoral  commlasloa 
Again  he  won  by  one  vote. 


Fehniary  IS 
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n  passed  the 


And  listen  to  this: 

The  man  who  cast  that  Oe^UOxig  vote,  a 
Congressman  frcMn  Indiana,  inm  a  lawyer 
who  had  also  been  elected  by  a  margin  of 
one  vote,  which.  Incidentally,  had  been  cast 
by  a  sick  client  of  his  who  insisted  on  toeing 
taken  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

Just  one  vote  gave  statehood  to  Califor- 
nia, Idaho.  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Washington. 
That's  a  big  chiink  of  terrltdry.  and  today 
the  mlUions  of  people  who  aA  living  there 
are  Americans  by  just  one  votel 

Does  this  one  vote  situation  apply  only  to 
the  past? 

Of  course  not. 

A  draft  bill  for  World  War 
House  by  just  one  vote. 

In  1044,  one  more  additional  Democratic 
vote  in  each  of  Ohio's  8,800  precincts  would 
have  defeated  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  our  times,  Senator  Robert  faft. 

In  1948.  one  more  additional  RepubUcan 
vote  in  each  of  the  same  81.800  precincts 
would  have  carried  the  State  uCor  Dewey  in- 
stead of  Truman.  I 

Don't  ever  let  anyone  tell  tou  that  each 
individual  vote  Isn't  Important. 

And  consequently,  don't  lek  anyone  talk 
about  the  potential  vote  of  fhe  District  of 
Columbia  as  being  Insignificant. 

I'd  like  to  mention  one  other  thing  about 
voting  that  doesn't  occur  to  I  many  people. 
Tou  know — and  I  know  even  more — ^that 
many  people  think  of  the  wot-d  "politician" 
as  some  sort  of  a  nasty  expreeslon,  and  they 
claim  that  they  just  don't  wa4t  to  get  mixed 
up  In  politics. 

However,  these  very  same ;  people  forget 
that  every  time  they  cast  a  j  vote  they  are 
politicians.  j 

That  is  the  importance  of  taeir  vote. 
Politics  is  American  government  at  work, 
and  the  only  time  it  becomes  dirty  business 
is  when  the  people  with  ldeal4  abandon  it. 

Ignoring  your  responsibilities  is  the  fast- 
est way  of  creating  an  uniavory  govern- 
ment. I 

And  here  again  we  must  tmnk  of  the  real 
tragedy,  the  real  injustice,  the  real  evil  in 
the  present  voting  situation  in  the  District 
of  Coliimbla.  | 

Here  we  have  men  and  woi^Mn  who  know 
their  responsibilities. 

Here  we  have  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  shoulder  their  responslbUltles. 

But  here.  In  the  city  which,  more  than  any 
other,  symbolizes  the  ideals  of  our  repub- 
Ucan  democracy,  we  have  a  system  which 
makes  these  same  men  and  women  second- 
class  citizens.  I 

Whenever  I  think  of  this  subject,  I  cannot 
help  recalling  the  friend  of  tnlne  who  very 
jokingly  said  he  saw  a  silver  lining  in  the 
fact  that  District  of  Colufibla  residents 
can't  vote. 

"At  least."  he  said,  "they 
election  scandals." 

WeU  I  assured  him  that 
have  the  opportunity,  and 
story. 

There  was  a  farmer  watching  a  gc^er  for 
the  first  time,  and  taking  aj  very  keen  in- 
terest in  the  spectacle.  '^ 
First  the  golfer  drove  into  fhe  rougb. 
Then  he  got  stymied  by  a  tree. 
After  that  he  got  caught  14  a  sand  trap. 
And  finally,  at  long  last,  ke  dropped  the 
ball  onto  the  green  and  sanlo  it  in  the  hole. 
"Ify,  my,  my,"  observed  thejfarmer.   "Alnt 
you  in  an  awftU  fix  now." 

Likewise,  there  is  no  quee^on  at  all  that 
the  District  will  have  numerous  problems 
when  its  citizens  finally  getj  their  right  to 
vote.  I 

But  every  State,  ever  coi^ty,  every  city 
and  township  in  this  country  has  bad  the 
same  problems,  and  given  the  same  oppor- 
ttmity,  we'U  Jump  at  the  ^hanee  to  have 
them,  too.  I 

X  might  mention,  before  ooncludlng  my 
remarks,  that  gaining  the  vote  for  the  Dis- 


t  have  any 


'd  Just  as  soon 
told  him  this 


trict  of  Col\imbla  in  presidential  elections 
Is  only  a  pfurt  of  the  problem  we  are  facing 
here. 

We  also  have  to  get  a  home  rule  biU  passed, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the  ad- 
ministration's home-rule  bUl  during  the  ist 
session  of  the  present  86tb  Congress,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  so  wedded  to 
Its  terms  that  I  would  fight  some  other  ade- 
quate measure. 

We  need  some  sort  of  home-rule  toil! 
desperately. 

We  need  It  now. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  return  for 
a  moment  to  my  original  topic — my  resolu- 
tion to  provide  that  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections. 

Quite  a  few  persons  have  thanked  me  for 
introducing  this  measure. 

And  believe  me,  I  appreciate  hearing  such 
kind  words. 

The  facts  of  the  matter,  however,  are  that 
it  is  usually  quite  simple  to  Introduce  a  bill 
and  quite  difficult  to  get  It  passed. 

The  aid  which  you  and  the  Jaycee  asso- 
ciations in  other  areas  have  given  and  are 
continuing  to  give  is  extremely  necessary 
In  obtaining  favorable  passage  of  this 
measure,  and  that  Is  why  I  should  be  the  oue 
expressing  gratitude. 

Tou  have  done  a  truly  magnificent  Job. 

I  know  you  wlU  keep  It  up. 

Working  together,  we  shall  make  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  into  first-class,  voting  citizens. 


opening  the  doors  to  a  great  future  for 
the  United  States. 

As  we  recall  the  achievements  of  these 
two  men,  let  us  reaffirm  our  determina- 
tion to  strive  for  freedom  and  justice  for 
all. 

And  let  us  express  the  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  arrive  when  the  people  of 
Poland  will  regain  their  full  independ- 
ence, and  be  able  to  order  their  lives  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  which 
they  have  consistently  upheld  through- 
out the  centuries  of  their  national  exist- 
ence; the  principles  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  a  parliamentary  form  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 


Joka  W.  Emmert,  SaperinteadeBt  of 
GUcier  Natkmal  Park,  To  Retire- 
Cited  for  Distincvished  Service 


Liscola  aad  Kosdasdco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  February  13,  1958 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  respective  birth- 
days, let  us  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
memory  of  two  great  men  who  have 
played  important  roles  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko. 

These  two  great  men,  living  in  differ- 
ent periods,  shared  the  same  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  abiding  love  for 
our  Nation.  Each  in  his  own  way  has 
helped  to  make  the  United  States  what 
it  is  today. 

I  am  certain  that  it  Is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  recall  General  Kosciuszko's 
gallant  participation  in  our  Revolution- 
ary War.  He  was  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary leader,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Saratoga  and  Carolina  campaigns. 
He  built  the  fortifications  at  West  Point, 
the  location  of  our  National  Military 
Academy. 

What  is  particularly  impressive  about 
General  Kosciuszko's  assistance  in  our 
Nation's  struggle  for  independence,  is 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  hestitate  to 
cross  the  ocean  to  fight  for  the  princi- 
ples in  which  he  beUeved.  His  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty 
should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

In  like  manner,  President  Lincoln's 
courageous  stand  for  freedom  and  union 
shall  forever  remain  inscribed  in  the 
annals  of  our  national  history.  He 
piloted  our  Nation  through  a  critical  and 
tragic  period,  preserving  the  Union,  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 
m  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPKKSEaJTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1958 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  W. 
Emmert,  superintendent  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  will  retire  on  March  31,  after 
a  record  career  of  distinguished  service 
In  our  national  parks. 

Not  only  is  Jack  Emmert  the  oldest  em- 
ployee of  our  national  park  system  in 
point  of  service,  but  he  went  to  work  5 
years  before  the  Park  Service  was  es- 
tablished. 

Bom  in  Virginia,  Jack  went  to  work 
as  an  assistant  electrician  at  Yosemlte 
National  Park  in  1912,  and  has  served 
continuously  since  that  time,  with  time 
out  for  Navy  duty  during  World  War  I. 
He  was  successively  electrician,  elec- 
trical engineer,  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  Yosemite.  In  1934,  he  became 
assistant  superintendent  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  serving  there  until  1943, 
when  he  was  inade  superintendent  of  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  Ark.  In  1944, 
he  was  transferred  to  Glacier. 

When  Jack  became  superintendent  of 
Glacier,  the  third  largest  national  park 
and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenic 
areas  in  the  world — there  was  a  war  on, 
and  the  staff  and  activities  had  been  cut 
to  the  m<"<""'"i  Under  his  capable 
administration,  the  park  staff  and  facili- 
ties have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  flood  of  visitors  which  far 
exceeds  ansrthlng  that  had  been  dreamed 
of  before  World  War  n. 

Today.  Glacier  National  Park,  In  spite 
of  Its  great  size  and  the  complexity  of  its 
administrative  problems  is,  under  Jack 
Emmert,  one  of  the  best  managed  areas 
in  the  entire  national  park  system. 

Among  Jack's  outstanding  character- 
istics are  his  ability  to  analsrze  problems 
and  follow  through.  He  is  able  and  loyal, 
has  consistently  maintained  the  respect 
of  employees,  local  and  State  officials 
with  whom  he  works  so  well,  and  of  vis- 
itors to  the  parks.  He  has  sacrificed  his 
personal  interests  to  do  his  Job. 

Jack  has  cooperated  with  the  greatest 
effectiveness  in  the  administration  of 
Waterton-Glacier    International    Peace 


Park,  involving  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  His  fine  relationship  with  Ca- 
nadian officials  has  assisted  materially 
toward  the  success  of  this  park. 

Because  of  his  outstanding  record. 
Jack  Emmert  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Honor  Award,  the  Department's 
highest  form  of  recognition,  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1953. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Jack  will  go  to 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  where  he  owns  a 
home. 

Part  of  this  fine  man's  fine  record  Is 
the  citation  which  accompanied  the 
honor  award.   It  follows : 

Thx  Beckktami  or  trx  Imtexiob, 

Washington. 

Citation  for  distinguished  service,  John  W. 
Emmert.  in  recognition  of  outstanding  ac- 
complishments in  administering  Olacier 
National  Park. 

With  the  exception  of  Ixlef  naval  service 
dixrlng  World  War  I,  Mr.  Emmert  has  been 
associated  with  the  National  Park  Service 
since  1912.    He  was  assistant  superintendent 
at  Yosemlte  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks 
and  superintendent  of  Hot  Springs  National 
Park.    In  1944  he  became  superintendent  of 
Glacier  National  Park,  which  position  he  now 
holds.     In  his  present  assignment,  Mr.  Era- 
mert  tiaa  administered  the  complex  problems 
of  our  third  largest  national  park  so  ably 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  beet-managed 
areas  in  the  entire  system.    His  keen  under- 
standing  of    the   relationship   between   the 
park  and  adjacent  communities  has  fostered 
excellent    coo]>eration    with    other    interna- 
tional, national.  State,  and  local  agencies. 
Typical    of    Mr.    Emmert's    leadership    and 
vision  was  his  role  in  coordinating  local  ar- 
rangements   between    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  Montana  in  acquiring 
through  an  exchange  of  lands  approximately 
10,000   acres   of   State   school   lands   located 
within  the  park,  bringing  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion many  previous  attempts  to  consum- 
mate the  transaction.     He   also  played   a 
prominent  part  in  promoting  harmonious  re- 
lationships   with    Glacier's    sister    national 
park,  Waterton  Lakes,  which  is  the  Canadian 
portion    of    the    Waterton-Glacier    Interna- 
tional Peace  Park.     lir.  Emmert's  unusual 
tact   and    ability   in   his   negotiations  with 
others   have   been   instrumental   in    making 
possible  these  outstanding  achievements,  for 
which  he  is  granted  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Dep>artment  of  the  Interior,  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

DootajiB  McKat, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Jaslicc  to  Fam  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  •mnmota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATEB 

Thursday,  February  13.  1958 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
significant  address  on  the  moral  and 
practical  Issues  involved  In  utilizing 
God's  gift  to  us  of  abundant  food  and 
providing  Justice  to  farm  people  was 
given  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROXJfnii]  before  the 
Church  World  Service  luncheon  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  on  December  5. 

Because  the  address  reflects  a  broad 
understanding  of  the  real  Issues  involved 
in  much  of  the  farm  policy  debate,  as 
well  as  focuses  needed  attention  on  the 
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opportunities  for  using  our  abundance 
constructive^r  In  support  of  peaee  and 
freedom  in  the  world,  I  believe  it  should 
be  widely  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  printed  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 

AMKBICA'S   AbTTIVDANCX   AMD  WOXLO  NUBUS 

(Full  text  of  addreaa  by  United  States  Sena- 
tor WnxiAM  PKOZJcnuE,  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, before  Chtircli  World  Service 
luncheon,  Statler  Hotel  MiBaourt  room. 
December  5,  1957) 

Church  World  Service,  the  agency  through 
which  cooperative  overseas  relief  and  welfare 
programs  are  carried  out  by  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States,  Is  a  notable 
example  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  sharing 
with  our  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Abtmdant  food  Is  America's  greatest  bless- 
ing. United  States  agriculture  is  the  most 
efficient,  most  productive  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  1957  crop  Is  equal  to  the  alltlme  rec- 
ord set  the  year  before.  In  spite  of  deliberate 
efforts  that  were  made  by  our  National  Gov- 
ernment to  ctirb  our  abundance. 

United  States  farmers  doubled  their  output 
per  worker  In  the  past  16  years;  far  more 
than  the  Increase  in  output  per  worker  in 
Industry. 

Tet  our  farm  abundance  generally  seems 
like  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  farm- 
ers whose  skill,  hard  work,  and  diligence 
produces  it. 

Per  capita  Income  of  farm  people  In  195S 
Is  well  below  one-half  that  of  nonfarm. 

Per-ho\ir  earnings  of  dairy  farmers  in  east- 
ern Wisconsin  in  1956  averaged  only  43  cents; 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agrlcultvire  figures.  Av- 
erage farm  has  129  acres  and  total  invest- 
ment of  933.770  in  land,  buildings,  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  livestock.  Forty-three 
cents  per  hour  return  on  labor  is  computed 
on  basis  of  allowance  of  5-percent  return  on 
capital  In  farming  operation.) 

These  returns  contrast  as  follows  with  1956 
returns  to  maniifacturing  industry:  $1.98  per 
hour  average  return  on  labor  (not  counting 
managerial  return)  versus  43  cents;  13  per- 
cent or  so  average  return  on  net  equity  in 
manufacturing  Industry  (versus  5  percent). 
This  raises  the  most  immediate  and  most 
apparent  set  of  moral  problems  for  us  as  a 
nation  in  utilizing  God's  gift  to  us  of  abun- 
dant food — ^Justice  to  farm  people. 

If  the  public  does  not  establish  Justice  for 
farm  people,  agriculture  will  soon  reorganize 
Itself  for  its  own  ends.  Control  over  produc- 
tion and  pricing  poUcy  is  being  taken  away 
from  independent  farm  families  and  trans- 
ferred to  centralized  agencies  in  the  food 
processing  and  marketing  field.  Under  such 
a  system,  farm  production  will  be  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  maintala  prices  at  levels  de- 
termined inside  the  Industry,  just  as  our 
other  basic  industries  do. 

If  agriculture  would  reduce  ou^ut  by  only 
4  or  5  percent,  prices  would  zoom  back  to 
the  100  percent  of  parity  level  that  prevailed 
In  1952. 

If  agrlcuItTire  would  reduce  output  to  only 
80  percent  of  capacity — which  is  exactly 
what  the  steel  industry  is  doing  right  now — 
there  would  be  hungo'  and  panic  in  our 
American  dtiea.  And  food  prlMS  wovild  sky- 
rocket. 

This  is  the  practical  side  of  the  moral 
problem  of  sec\iring  Justice  for  ova  farm 
people.  If  we  sacrlflcse  our  competitive 
family  farming  system  by  neglecting  to  give 
Justice  to  farmers — thus  allowing  a  monop- 
olistic vertically  Integrated  structure  of 
food  processing  and  marketing'  Interests  to 
administer  food  production  and  prices  in  a 
Bl*^""**'  similar  to  the  present  practice  In 
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Uia  steel  Industry — ^tben  our  ecoacoiy  wUl 

be  compelled  to  pay  vastly  more  money  for 
significantly  leas  food. 

These  are  tba  dimensions  of  oui]  practical 
dilenuna:  i 

Ether  we  extend  Justice  to  oiu-  famUy 
farmers,  and  wisely  utilise  the  abundant 
food  which  they  provide;  or  ! 

Pace  the  prospect  of  a  fairly  quf^k  transi- 
tion toward  a  centrally  controlled,  ver- 
tically integrated  food-and-farming  indtutry 
which  can  administer  its  prodvi«tion  and 
pricing  policies  in  a  manner  simlla^  to  other 
basic  industries.  i 

How  shall  we  manage  the  agricultural 
abundance  which  God's  bountyl  and  our 
family  farming  system  provides  tfor  us? 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  bave  tried 
deliberate  waste  on  a  scale  that  staggers  the 
Imagination — on  a  scale  that  neter  before 
in  all  history  has  bad  an  equal.        | 

Under  the  farm  law  enacted  Ini  1955,  the 
United  States  Government  is  contmitted  or 
has  already  paid  a  total  of  $1.4  billion  to 
farmers  for  plowing  under  or  not  producing 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice,  peanut$,  and  to- 
bacco. J 

This  enormous  expenditure  will  result  in 
the  destruction  or  failure  to  produce  grain 
sufBclent  to  provide  the  entire  |)opulatlon 
of  the  United  States  with  their  nfrmal  sup- 
ply of  bread  for  a  fiill  year's  tlmej  plus  some 
ham  and  eggs  and  a  couple  of  cotton  shirts 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  I 

This  enormotis  expenditure  is  ajtotal,  dead 
loss  to  tbe  Nation's  economy.  |t  will  not 
secure  one  single  whit  of  soil  c<^nservatlon 
work  on  the  land  it  idles.  It  do^  not  even 
add  to  farmers'  Incomes— for  It  lierely  sub- 
stitutes for  the  wealth  that  the^r  are  paid 
to  not  produce.  : 

This  enormous  waste  of  potential  food  has 
taken  place  In  a  world  and  in  a  day  when 
there  are  Tniiiifina  who  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion. This  represents  enough  briad  for  the 
entire  An^erlcan  population  fot  a  whole 
year — bread  which  was  not  giifn  to  our 
hungry  neighbor  in  Christian  caarity.  but 
Instead  was  tvirned  under  with  tlK  plow  and 
the  disic.  or  simply  never  planted  on  the 
Idle  land. 

Certainly,  at  the  very  beet,  this  must  be 
described  as  a  monumental  failure  of  moral 
imagination. 

One  other  example  of  recently  $rasted  food 
particularly  distresses  me — as  a  representa- 
tive of  Wisconsin.  America's  dali^land. 

In  1954,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  entire  supply  of 
dried  skim  milk  in  Government  storage  to 
^wimai  feed  manufacturers.  Thefe  are  many 
shocking  things  about  this  e^raordlnary 
operation. 

The  negotiated  price  at  whictkj  more  than 
half  a  billion  pounds  of  dried  milk  were 
sold  for  animal  feed  was  only  3^  cents  per 
pound.  At  that  very  time,  and  right  today, 
spoiled  dried  milk  was  and  is  being  sold  for 
animal  feed  for  three  times  as  much. 

Feed  manufacturers  were  and  are  today 
volimtarlly  bidding  and  paying  $ver  9  cents 
per  poimd  for  dried  milk  that  lias  become 
unfit  for  human  consumptlom  Yet  the 
American  Government  sold.  wi|;hout  bids, 
its  entire  supply  on  hand  in  a^d-19S4  of 
high-quality  dried  milk  that  was  perfectly 
siiited  for  human  consumption  for  only  one- 
third  the  feed  price.  ] 

This  took  place  in  a  world  aad  in  a  day 
when  there  are  millions  who  puffer  from 
malnutritloin.  i 

Millions  of  UtUe  chUdren  in  ksla,  Africa, 
South  and  Central  America  sufl^  from  the 
dreaded  disease,  kwa-shl-or-kor,  which 
catues  both  mental  and  physical  deformity, 
and  costs  the  lives  of  half  of  the  victims  who 
receive  hospital  treatment.  For  this  ugly 
killer  and  maimer  of  the  worlcTs  most  un- 
fortunate children,  a  little  bit  of  milk  recon- 
stituted from  dried  milk  powder^  Is  a  perfect 
and  complete  cure. 
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The  dried  milk  that  was  soKI  for  hog  feed 
In  1964 — at  one-third  of  the  .market  price 
for  feed— was  sufficient  to  provide  a  tall, 
fun  8-ounce  glass  of  milk  every  day  for  a 
full  year's  time  to  34  million  children. 

Truly,  It  requires  the  utmost  of  charity  to 
describe  this  squandering  for  hog  feed  of 
enough  milk  to  furnish  lifesaving  protein 
every  day  for  a  year  to  34  million  children, 
as  merely  a  monumental  failure  of  nxoral 
imagination. 

It  Is  tremendously  fortui^te,  for  the 
Judgment  of  America  that  mankind  will 
record  in  history,  that  there  Is  a  brighter 
chapter  in  the  account  of  ovk  stewardship 
of  oiir  imprecedented  blessing  ot  abundant 
food.  ! 

The  American  spirit  Is  generoiis  and  good. 
The  American  people  are  true  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  goodness  in  American  character 
If  they  have  the  chance — and  when  their 
leaders  appeal  to  that  genero^ty  and  good- 
ness. 

American  food  fed  the  Allied  Nations  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  And  wheii  the  war  had 
come  to  an  end,  American  food  rescued  many 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  from  cer- 
tain starvation — in  the  lands  of  otu-  former 
enemies  as  well  as  those  of  our  liberated 
friends  and  our  bleeding  allies,  Never  before 
In  all  the  history  of  the  World  has  any 
people  given  so  greatly  and  so  generously  to 
so  nuiny — and  thereby  resctied  so  many 
human  beings  from  hunger  land  death  by 
starvation.  I 

This  great  outpouring  of  Amerleaa  food 
to  the  world's  hungry  continMes  today.  It 
is  a  great  credit  to  American  Ingenuity  that 
our  rellgloiis  organizations — Church  World 
Service  and  its  counterparts'  of  the  other 
great  religious  faiths — are  playing  a  central 
and  aggressive  role  In  this  program. 

I  use  the  term  "Ingenuity"  both  on  moral 
and  on  practical  grounds,  ik  is  ingenious 
of  us,  as  a  Nation,  to  work  |n  partaeishlp 
with  our  own  and  the  world's  Religious  insti- 
tutions In  this  work — ^for  we  thus  express 
the  essential  moral  impulse^  from  which 
America's  giving  springs.  And!  it  Is  Ingenious 
for  practical  reasons  because  It  works  so 
much  better,  both  for  the  giver  and  those 
who  receive,  than  any  strictly  governmental 
or  strictly  commercial  operation  could  pos- 
sibly work.  ! 

In  this  American -style  piutitershlp  of  Got- 
ernment  and  religion,  the  public  under- 
writes  the  costs  of  collecting  and  buying  the 
food.  This  is  done,  as  you  luxow,  through 
governmental  programs  which  are  prinuurily 
motivated  by  other  considerations  than  the 
ultimate  use  of  the  food— thrbugh  our  farm 
price-support  programs.  Thld  is  the  reactloo 
which  is  most  appropriately.  M  well  as  most 
tf ectively,  handled  by  the  Government. 

But  tbe  fimctlon  of  dlstribiltlon,  which  In- 
volves those  who  receive  the  g^fts  in  a  direct, 
personal  contact,  cannot  be  performed  either 
as  appropriately  nor  as  effectlyely  by  a  state- 
to-state  relationship.  Too  eften,  the  gift 
that  is  granted  by  the  Impersonal  state  Is 
bare  of  the  giver's  true  spiilt.  Too  often, 
gifts  that  are  received  by  another  Impersonal 
Stat?  on  behalf  of  Its  hungity  subjects,  are 
similarly  deprived  of  a  hunuu)  touch  and  the 
spirit  of  real  giving.  • 

So  It  Is  truly  a  credit  to  oi|r  American  In- 
ventive genius  that  we  have  developed  this 
pattern  of  partnership  between  Government 
and  religion,  a  partnership  that  allows  the 
true  motives  of  oiir  American  people  to  be 
oonununicated  across  tho\isafids  of  mUes  of 
oceans,  and  through  a  bewildering  process  of 
bureaucracy,  directly  Into  the  consciousness 
of  the  people  who  wait  withj  hunger  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  i 

As  a  result  of  this  partnership  between 
Oovernment  and  religion,  whfit  might  other- 
Wise  appear  to  be  a  surplus  disposal  program 
is  transformed  into  a  people^to-people  rela- 
tionship which  binds  aU  men  of  good  wlU 
into  closer  conununlon  and  contributes  to 
the  lasting  peace  which  we  ail  desire  for  o\ir 


agonising  earth.  The  moral  Impulses  that 
are  conunon  to  all  the  basic  religious  philoso- 
phies are  enabled  to  speak  truly  to  each  other 
across  the  boundaries  of  language,  geography, 
and  redtape. 

The  achievements  of  this  partnership  have 
been  truly  outstanding.  More  than  four- 
^.fths  of  all  the  Nation's  voluntary  relief 
work  for  the  hungry  and  needy  overseas  has 
been  conducted  through  the  religious  agen- 
cies supported  by  more  than  100  million 
Americans  who  are  enrolled  In  our  major  re- 
ligious faiths.  More  than  a  billion  pounds 
per  year  of  food,  much  of  it  donated  by  the 
Government,  is  being  distributed  by  the  ma- 
jor religious  agencies.  Lifesaving  supplies  of 
clothing,  medicines,  and  money  lor  resettle- 
ment, economic  development,  health  proj- 
ects, and  other  assistance  for  refugees,  are 
also  being  i»^ovlded  in  companion  programs. 
I  am  told  that  the  average  contributed 
dollar  in  these  programs  provides  for  more 
than  300  po\uids  of  food  delivered  to  desti- 
tuted areas.  While  this  emphasizes  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  the  Government's 
function  m  this  program,  in  providing  the 
supply  of  food  for  shipment,  it  also  under- 
scores the  marvelous  efficiency  and  economy 
Of  the  religious  agencies  In  distributing  these 
supplies  to  the  hxuoan  beings  who  need 
them. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  learn  that 
since  this  program  got  under  way  3  years  ago, 
more  than  9»/^  million  persons,  mostly  chil- 
dren, have  received  at  least  one  glass  of  milk 
every  day  through  the  partnership  efforts  of 
the  American  Government  and  the  religious 
agencies  of  the  American  people. 

But  we  cannot — we  must  not — rest  on  self- 
praise  for  our  accomplishments.  There  is 
much  need  yet  to  command  our  compassion. 
I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  these  words 
of  a  well-known  German  theologian.  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  written  while  he  was  In  prison : 

"The  hungry  man  needs  bread,  and  the 
homeless  man  needs  a  roof;  the  dispossessed 
need  Justice  and  the  lonely  need  fellowship; 
the  undisciplined  need  order  and  the  slave 
needs  freedom. 

"To  allow  the  hxuigry  man  to  remain  hun- 
gry would  be  blasphemy  against  God  and 
one's  neighbor,  for  what  is  nearest  to  God 
is  precisely  the  need  of  one's  neighbor. 

"It  is  for  the  love  of  Christ,  which  belongs 
as  much  to  the  hungry  man  as  to  myself,  that 
I  share  my  bread  with  him  and  that  I  share 
my  dwelling  with  the  homeless. 

"If  the  hungry  man  does  not  attain  to 
faith,  then  the  guilt  falls  on  those  who  re- 
fused him  bread. 

"To  provide  the  hungry  man  with  bread 
Is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
grace." 

Who  Is  the  hungry  man.  who  is  the  home- 
less man.  in  the  world  today? 

There  are  still  6  million  refugees  without 
homes  or  work  in  Europe,  the  tragic  after- 
math of  man's  most  tragically  destructive 
war. 

There  are  nearly  a  million  Arab  refugees 
In  the  Middle  E^ast,  part  of  the  enormous 
human  cost  of  the  conflicts  In  the  land  from 
which  three  great  world  religions  sprung. 

A  torrent  of  more  than  100.000  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  is  streaming  every  year  out 
of  Communist  China,  into  tiny,  teeming, 
tragic  Hong  Kong,  where  there  is  scarcely 
space,  much  less  work  and  food. 

The  expert  leaders  of  your  organization — 
Church  World  Service — estimate  that  the 
world  total  of  refugees  today  U  30  mUUon, 
and  these  comprise  only  the  very  most  des- 
perate of  the  earth's  homeless,  ragged,  and 
dlseeee-ravaged  hungry  people. 

This  total  does  not  begin  to  count  many 
millions  more  whose  htmger  Is  stabilized  and 
unspectacular,  but  who  never  achieve  ade- 
quate diets  year  In  and  year  out,  and  who  ul- 
Umately  die  of  malnutrition  at  an  average 
age  that  may  be  only  one-third  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  an  American. 


"To  allow  the  hungry  man  to  remain  hun- 
gry would  be  blasphemy  against  Ood  and 
one's  neighbor,  for  what  is  nearest  to  Ood  is 
precisely  the  need  of  one's  neighbor." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  moral  injunction 
upon  all  of  us,  as  citizens,  Jiist  as  surely  as 
in  our  capacity  as  Christians.  It  has  real 
and  Immediate  pertinency  to  the  issues  that 
confront  us  as  citizens  right  today. 

Can  there  be  a  moral  defense  for  a  soil- 
bank  program  which  has  subsidized  the  waste 
of  enough  potential  grain  to  supply  all  Amer- 
ica with  bread  for  an  entire  year? 

Can  there  be  a  moral  defense  for  any  na- 
tional food  policy  which  regards  farm  sur- 
pluses as  a  burdensome  scourge? 

Or  which  permits  agricultural  abundance 
to  impose  a  real  and  severe  hardship  upon 
the  conscientious  farm  people  who  produce 
it? 

Or  to  turn  the  problem  squju-ely  around,  a 
policy  which  assures  the  farmers  of  adequate 
incomes  only  on  the  condition  that  they  pro- 
duce slightly  too  little,  and  penalizes  them 
for  providing  us  with  slightly  too  much? 

It  is  true  that  the  primary  task  of  shaping 
a  food  policy  for  the  Nation  must  be  assigned 
to  the  politicians,  and  tbe  economists,  and 
the  businessmen,  and  farmers.  I  am  one 
politician  who  feels  deeply  the  moral  prob- 
lems which  it  involves,  and  I  appeal  in  com- 
plete sincerity  for  the  help  and  guidance  of 
religious  leaders  In  the  national  effort  to 
solve  them. 

As  for  me,  the  moral  guldeposts  which  I 
recognize  point  very  clearly  to  a  number  of 
fundamentally  Important  conclusions  In  the 
field  of  my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Congress: 

I  believe  that  the  food  which  saves  a 
child's  life  and  health  in  a  Church  World 
Service  refugee  camp  in  Hong  Kong  serves  a 
use  as  high  as  any  that  Is  produced  anywhere 
beneath  the  sun.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can,  in  good  conscience,  term  it  a  burdensome 
surplus. 

I  l>elleve,  in  fact,  that  the  world  has  too 
little  food  rather  than  too  much.  In  the 
world  of  today,  where  there  are  millions  who 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  and  even  from 
famine,  the  basic  moral  imperative  is  for  us 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  get  our  abun- 
dant food  to  those  who  need  it. 

Certainly  the  great  work  in  which  the  reli- 
gious relief  agencies  are  playing  such  a  vital 
and  constructive  role  must  be  sustained  and 
expanded.  We  need  to  accept  this  work  as 
a  full-scale  national  responsibility,  Instetul 
of  treating  it  as  an  accidental  incident  of 
oxir  farm  problem.  In  short,  the  cost  of 
feeding  the  hixngry  should  be  regarded  as 
a  legitimate  obligation  of  the  public.  Instead 
of  an  onerous  burden  Imposed  by  subsidiz- 
ing our  farmers. 

We  do  not  treat  military  aid  to  oxu*  allies 
as  a  subsidy  to  the  producers  of  tanks  and 
planes  and  rifles;  we  should  no  longer  treat 
famine  relief  to  our  allies  as  a  subsidy  to 
the  producers  of  wheat  and  milk. 

But  we  need  to  go  far  l>eyond  the  defen- 
sive reflex  of  emergency  feeding  of  the  victims 
of  famine  and  wars  and  political  dislocation. 
We  need  to  greatly  expand  the  use  of  our 
abundant  food  for  positive,  constructive 
building  to  help  create  the  improved  econo- 
mies that  are  absolutely  essential  as  a  foun- 
dation for  political  stability,  progress,  and 
peace. 

It  is  too  shortsighted  to  regard  food  merely 
as  a  means  to  stistaln  life.  Truly,  it  does 
little  good  to  send  our  food  to  people  to 
help  them  to  survive  this  season's  famine, 
only  to  leave  them  no  better  able  than  they 
were  before  to  cope  with  the  next  famine 
that  will  come  along. 

We  must  raise  our  sights  and  stretch  our 
fpi^«ji»«»«-i«n«  ws  must  see  that  food  can 
also  be  tbs  source  of  human  energy  with 
which  tbe  means  for  a  better  life  can  be 
constructed. 


Let  me  give  you  a  simple  example  of  one 
way  that  tills  can  be  done: 

Oonsider  a  UUle  village  in  India— Just  like 
many  thousands  of  real  Indian  villages  today. 
The  people  of  the  village  are  forced  to  work 
their  lives  out.  with  extremely  Inadequate 
tools,  to  scratch  a  bare  subsistence  from 
their  Impoverished  soil.  In  a  good  year  they 
barely  siu^ve;  In  bad  years  many  die. 

Tills  typical  village  often  does  have  a  sur- 
plus of  food  during  the  growing  season.  But 
there  is  no  refrigeration,  nor  any  other  ade- 
qxiate  means  of  storing  this  perishable  sur- 
plus food.  And  there  is  no  road  over  which 
this  seasonal  surplus  can  be  transported  to 
the  nearest  city  to  trade  for  better  tools,  or 
for  fruit  jars  for  canning  food,  or  the  other 
simple  Items  that  could  break  the  endless 
chain  of  privation.  For  want  of  a  road,  the 
village  economy  is  chained  to  a  treadmill  on 
the  brink  of  famine. 

The  United  Nations  has  shown  in  small 
pilot-plant  projects  that  surplus  food  can 
be  used  in  underdeveloped  economies  such 
as  this  to  finance  such  capital  Improvements 
as  roads,  bridges,  schools,  canals,  and  the 
like.  Surplus  food  is  converted  into  human 
energy,  which  Is  used  to  construct  capital 
Improvements  which  permanently  raise  the 
productive  power  of  the  economy.  This  can 
be  done  even  in  the  most  primitive  kind  of 
situation,  where  modern  methods  are  hope- 
lessly beyond  reach.  A  road  might  l>e  built, 
for  example,  by  paying  p>eople  In  surplus 
food  to  carry  earth  and  stones  in  baskets  on 
top  of  their  heads. 

In  the  case  of  our  little  village,  the  assur- 
ance of  a  year's  food  supply  would  free  the 
people  from  the  obligation  to  spend  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  eke  out  a  bare  living  by 
subsistence  fanning.  Instead,  they  might 
be  paid  with  siui>lus  wheat  and  dried  milk 
to  build  a  road  to  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  would  have  survived.  Just  as  If 
they  had  spent  their  time  as  usual  to  wrest 
a  bare  living  from  their  land.  But  they 
would  have  their  road  to  show  for  It.  And 
next  year,  they  will  be  able  to  transport 
their  seasonal  surplus  over  the  road  to  the 
city,  where  they  can  trade  It  for  efficient 
shovels,  and  hoes,  and  sickles,  and  other 
tools.  Even  such  simple  tools  as  these  will 
enormously  Increase  the  productivity  of  their 
farming  economy. 

The  existence  of  this  simple  capital  im- 
provement— ^the  roadway — ^will  move  the 
I>eople  of  our  village  off  from  the  dreary 
treadmill  of  bare  subsistence  agriculture,  in- 
to a  chain  of  economic  Improvements  that 
will  build  higher  and  higher  levels  of  prog- 
ress and  prosperity.  The  city  and  the  whole 
nation,  too,  will  benefit,  and  its  economy 
grow,  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  market 
for  its  skills  and  products  which  the  road 
opens  up. 

If  you  multiply  this  one  tiny  village,  and 
this  one  tiny  bit  of  economic  expansion  by 
thousands,  as  there  is  the  opi>ortunlty  to 
do  not  alone  in  India,  but  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  Africa,  and  South  America — the 
product  can  »>e  a  powerful  surge  of  growth, 
and  progress,  and  rising  hope,  throughout 
the  enormoiis  i>opulatlon  of  the  world  which 
today  are  chained  to  the  treadmill  of 
poverty. 

Programs  eesentially  like  the  oversimpli- 
fied example  I  have  described  are  b^ng 
carried  on  in  a  small  way — some  sponsored 
by  the  religious  agencies,  some  by  local 
govenmients.  some  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  pUot  plant  projecte 
have  shown  that  such  a  program  can  be 
conducted  without  upsetting  normal  pat- 
terns of  trade.  The  simple  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  the  food  that  is  eontributed  In 
such  a  program  is  \ised  to  feed  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  eaten— or  would 
have  eaten  tmly  what  they  themselvee  oould 
eke  out  by  their  primitive  farming  methods. 
It  does  not  redtice  tbe  normal  commercial 
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at  food  within  the  eeonoaiy  which  xe- 

ceives  It. 

Hera,  eertelnly.  la  •  BMtbod  wbarator  ov 
acrlcultural  abmulanoa  can  to*  taaimtoanaA 
into  a  pofwwful  and  oocutructlva  Inatru- 
ment  to  boUd  iMtIng  foundations  for  peacs 
and  proaperlty  In  our  troubled  world. 

Tbe  Seiuita  Foreign  BelatloDS  Cammltte* 
has  twice  TOted  ita  approval  for  the  United 
States  to  )oln  in  letting  up  a  world 
food  >^»"fc  plan  through  which  the  world's 
food  surpluMe  can  be  en]4>loyed  In  this  kind 
of  oonatroctlve  wad  creatlYe  bolhtlng.  A 
Joint  reaolution  has  been  proposed  to  Con- 
gress which  would  call  on  the  President  to 
initiate  negotiation*  for  estabUBhrnent  of 
such  a  program. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  not  yet  been  a 
sufficient  sense  of  urgency  to  get  this  kind 
of  work  under  way  on  the  scale  that  this  age 
demands. 

Certainly,  the  grave  and  growing  challenge 
to  our  poaltlosi  of  world  leadership  makes  it 
more  imperative  than  ever  that  America 
TiTilfftth  its  Inventive  imagination  to  devek^ 
a  constructive  solution  to  tbe  dllenuna  of 
surpluses  in  a  world  where  hunger  is  wide- 
spread. 

Certainly,  there  is  a  nooral  Imperative  also 
that  this  cruel  paradoai  be  reeolved  in  a 
humane  and  conatruetive  way. 

You  of  Church  World  Service,  as  weU  as 
leaders  of  the  welfare  agencies  of  the  other 
great  religious  faiths,  are  particularly  quaU- 
fled  by  your  practical  experience  and  your 
moral  insights  to  provide  forceful  leadership 
to  the  American  people  la  using  our  blessing 
<rf  abundant  food  as  a  powerful  instrxmient 
for  building  the  foundation*  of  peace  and 
progress  and  good  will  among  men. 


Brcnda  Hanks,  queen  of  the  Oekambre    tive,  aa  far  as  the  purpose  ^f  the  law  it 
ttahliw  Industry  Festif9l:  10»  Mary    concerned. 
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Thursday.  February  13, 195t 

Mr.  BOOaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
pleasant  invaaion  of  the  year  will  occur 
on  Thursday.  February  13,  at  3  o'clock 
hi  the  afternoon,  when  24  beautiful  Lou- 
isiana f estlyal  queens  arrtre  at  the  Na- 
tlooal  Airport.  The  queens  are  coming 
to  Washington  to  participate  in  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Society's  11th  annual  Mardl 
Gras  ball  to  be  held  the  following  night 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Mayflower 
HoteL 

These  young  ladies,  Aosen  for  their 
beauty,  charm,  and  graciousness.  repre- 
sent the  various  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial festivals  in  Louisiana.  Included 
among  the  girls  selected  this  year  are: 
Miss  Brenda  Alford,  sweetheart  of  the 
American  Legion;  Miss  Susie  AcUin. 
queen  at  the  Louialana  Peaeh  Pestival; 
Miss  Peggy  Sharon  Brantly.  queen  of  the 
North  Louisiana  Delta  Festival;  Miss 
Msrrtle  Lou  Brown,  queen  of  the  Rose 
Festival ;  Mln  Bartera  Elizabeth  BunUn, 
queen  of  the  Southwest  Louisiana  Mardl 
Oras;  Miss  Betty  Jo  Bush,  queen  of  the 
Yambllee  FesUval;  Miss  Sandra  Louise 
Coco,  queen  of  the  liOulMana  Liveatoek. 
and  Pasture  FestiTal;  MIm  Barbant 
Bamflst.  New  Orleans'  spirit  of  Mardl 
Oras;  Miss  Marvs  Olover,  queen  of  the 
Forest  Festival;  Mlas  JaneU  OuIIbeau, 
,  queen  of  the  Camellia  Festival;  Miss 


Eleanor  Harper,  queen  of  the  toulsiana 
Market  Poultry  Show;  Miss  lAicie  Ann 
Hebert,  queen  of  the  Louisiana  Tung 
Blossom   Festival;    Miss   Patricia   Lor- 
mand.  que«i  of  the  International  Rice 
Festival;     Miss    Cecile    Louise    Morris, 
queen  of  Holiday  in  Dixie;  Miss  Bfflie 
Jon  Mulheam,  queen  of  the  Sugarcane 
Festival;  Miss  Alice  Rachel,  qukn  of  the 
Domino     and     Bridge     Festiii^l;     Miss 
Pauline  Sanders,  queen  of  the  Louisiana 
Gulf  Oil  Festival;  Miss  Agnes  Santan- 
gelo.  queen  of  the  Dairy  Festival;  Miss 
Annette  Soileau.  queen  of  tHe  Cotton 
Festival;  Miss  Mary  Dell  Tin4ey,  queen 
of  the  Orange  Festival;  Miss  fflise  Web- 
ster, queen  of  the  Shrimp  Festival;  Miss 
Mignhom  Welch,  queen  of  the  Paper 
Festival;    and  Miss   Tonl   WlMttington. 
queen  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
As  chairman  of  the  ball.  I  and  Mr. 
Fdhc   M.   Broussard,   president   of   the 
Louisiana  State  Society,  have  planned  a 
round  of  entertainment  for  the  lovely 
queens.    On  Thursday  they  -^fiU  be  the 
inspiration  for  a  Louisiana  Nfcht  in  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel.    On 
Friday  at  noon  they  will  be  the  honor 
guests  of  tbe  Louisiana   Coi^gresslonal 
delegaticm  for  a  luncheon  at  the  CapitoL 
Highlight  of  the  queens'  Washington 
visit  will  be  the  ball  on  Friday  night 
which  will  salute  the  waterways  indus- 
tries of  Lotdsiana.    An  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  will  be  the  participa- 
tion in  the  pageant  of  a  masked  costume 
"krewe,"  a  group  of  Senators.  Repre- 
amtatives.    Government    offlpials,    and 
prominent  Louisianians  undef  the  direc- 
tkm  of  Senator  Russsll  Long.' 

Presiding  over  the  evenln|;'8  merry- 
making will  be  a  king  and  qileen  whose 
identities,  according  to  Mardl  Oras  tra- 
dition, cannot  be  revealed  unjtil  the  day 
of  the  balL 
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R.  1M31,  a  BUI  To  Spel  Out  Pro- 
priety in  Pablic  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOBIAS  M.  PEUT 

or  wASHaforoN 
IM  TBM  HOU8X  OF  RSPRXSEtlTATTVXS 

Thursday,  February  13t  195i 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaka*.  the  so- 
called  lobby  law  has  been  dtad  as  a  elas- 
sle  example  of  how  not  to  write  a  law. 
It  soxmds  fine,  of  course,  to  rfqxiire  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  desiring  to  influ- 
ence Federal  legislation  by  appearing 
before  OopgreasUmal  commltteea  and  by 
direct  communication  to  the  ^emben  of 
Oougreas  to  file  quarterly  rtoorts  with 
the  Clerk  or  the  House  or  Seenetary  of  tbe 
Senate  showing  source  of  an<:|  disposition 
of  ftmds.  But  It  seems  to 
result  Is  na  because  the  law 
To  begin  with,  there  is  no  piroviskm  for 
adminlatratkni  of  the  aet.  tiad  failure  of 
Congress  to  sp^  oat  what  it  eooslders 
Improper  eonduet  makes  Inierpretation 
of  tbe  FMeral  Lobbying  Act'  and  estab- 
lishment of  rules  and  regulations  ineffec- 


In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt 
if  the  result  has  been  to  promote  high 
moral  standards  and  accord^gly  has  not 
strengthened  ttie  c(Hifideneeof  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  systenl  at  govern- 
ment. 

As  for  Members  of  Congtess,  we  have 
not  established  for  ourselves  a  standard 
of  ethics,  and  yet  we  inyestigate  the 
agencies  and  departments  pf  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  hold  hearings  designed 
to  raise  the  level  of  behavior  and  conduct 
of  officials  and  employees. 

I  can  only  say  it  is  timely  to  study  the 
matter  of  ethics  in  the  lioit  of  present 
statements  and  charges,  direct  and  by 
innuendo,  inside  and  outside  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight 
and  in  connection  with  the  lalleged  laxity 
in  conduct  of  members  o|  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  claims 
of  attempts  to  influence  it  from  all  direc- 
tions, including  the  legislative  branch. 
And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  the  answer,  if  not  all,  may  well  be 
included  in  H.  R.  10631,  v^iich  I  hxtro- 
duced  on  February  10.  195f. 

Take  the  weakness  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  the  Lobbying  Act  I 
mentioned  at  the  start.  |n  section  705 
of  my  bill,  for  example.  >  there  is  the 
clear-cut  statement  that  it  shall  be  im- 
proper conduct  for  any  person  directly 
affected  by  or  having  a  substantial  inter-' 
est  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  any  legislation  to  give, 
directly  or  indirectly,  anyj  unusual  and 
valuable  gift,  favor,  or  service  to  any 
member  or  emplcqree  in  the  legislatlvw 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  and  con- 
versely it  is  declared  improper  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  accept  benefits 
from  any  person  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  legisl&tion. 

The  measure  I  IntrodMced  likewise 
coven  extending  or  receiving  benefits  in 
the  way  of  gifts  or  fawors  to  or  by 
officials  or  employees  In  the  executive 
toanch. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  an  the  de- 
tails here,  but  I  do  want  tq  make  it  clear 
that  my  bill  is  very  comprehensive.  It 
covers  conflicts  of  interest  iof  Members  of 
Congress  and  offers  a  proqedure  to  cover 
action  in  such  cases  in  cotnmittee  or  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

Job  offers,  divulging  confidential  In- 
formation, expensive  entertainment,  in- 
terceding except  by  an  appearance  of 
record  with  intentions  of  exerting  in- 
fiuence  in  decisions— all  these  possible 
situations  are  outlined  in  the  bin.  as  to 
propriety  in  both  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment by  either  party  In  ox  i 
or  elective  service. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
for  full  public  dlaclosokw  of  outside 
sources  of  income,  Ustlnc  of  aawts  and 
transactions  by  oflldalf  inth  a  drll  serr- 
Ice  rating  of  G8-1B  or  bf  those  on  the 
Federal  payroll  at  $10,000  pr  more  a  year. 
This  would  serve  both  to  protect  elected, 
i4>P0inted.  or  other  GoveODment  oOelala 
from  raapldon  or  restrato  tranaaettona 
for  profit  invohrlng  matters  or  persona 
connected  with  any  position  heM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  the  other  day  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  t  le  time  is  ripe 
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for  a  Congressional  study  and  subse- 
quent enactment  of  a  code  of  conduct 
for  public  service.  I  do  not  believe  any 
action  in  this  direction  can  be  expected 
until  an  aroused  public  opinion  calls  for 
the  passage  of  this  kind  of  a  law.  I  hope 
one  thing  resulting  from  publicity  over 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  will  be  a  popular  demand  for 
I>assage  of  a  law  similar  to  H.  R.  10631. 

If  other  Members  interested  in  this 
subject  would  Join  in  urging  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
hold  hearings  on  such  a  proposal  it 
would  be  helpful,  I  am  sure. 

Meanwhile,  propriety  in  high  office  will 
continue  to  be  the  foundation  of  freedom 
of  the  individual  and  the  rock  on  which 
our  RepubUc  stands  or  falls  because 
people  must  have  confidence  in  their 
system  of  government  if  it  is  to  survive. 


Reds  Move  •■  ladoncsia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  L  WALTER 

or  PENI«8TI.V&inA 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  13. 19it 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oiu>.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  December 
10, 1957: 

ZUOS  IIOVS  OM  IMSONISIA 

(By  PsANCXS  E.  Waltzs) 

(In  thte  special  article  for  the  Inquirer. 
Representative  Peaxcis  B.  WAtraa.  Democrat, 
Pennsylvania,  ciuarman  ot  tbe  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  discusses  the 
current  unrest  In  Indonesia,  and  the  threat 
of  Conununlst  domination  of  that  strategic 
area.) 

VThlle  we  occupy  ovirselvea  with  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  outer  space,  there  Is  a  great  poa- 
slblllty  that  the  Kremlin  wUl  be  able  to 
complete  new  conquests  here,  on  earth. 

Of  Immediate  concern  Is  the  prospect  that 
another  80  mUllon  people,  the  people  of 
Indonesia,  may  be  drawn  Into  the  orbit  of 
International  Communism.  The  problem  of 
Indonesia  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Syria 
about  whose  poUtlcal  future  we  are  so  much 
concerned. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  we  are  apparently 
faced  with  a  determined  effort  by  President 
Sukarno  to  maintain  hlmeelf  In  power  by 
not  only  accepting  Communists  In  his  Cabi- 
net but  by  changing  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia into  a  "guided  democracy"  which 
would  duplicate  the  model  of  the  Soviet- 
fashioned  totalitarian  state. 

President  Sukarno's  regime  Is  opposed  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Indonesian 
people.  It  has  lost  control  of  vast  araaa  of 
the  multltuds  of  Islands  which  constitute 
Indonesia,  the  former  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Indonesia 
are  dasparately  trying  to  forsaUU  eventual 


such  as  shipping  Unas  and  airlines,  6akamo*s 
repreaentatlvea  In  the  United  Nationa  have 
succeeded  In  manufacttirlng  a  smokescreen 
by  raising  the  issue  of  the  reeldiie  of  Dutch 
political  control  over  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Islands,  western  New  Guinea  (Irian).  Su- 
karno Is  even  trying  to  outdo  the  excited 
crowds  by  ordering  67,000  Dutch  residents  of 
Indonesia  to  leave  the  country. 

Sukarno,  an  experienced  and  dangerous 
demagog,  knows  how  to  use  every  trick  of 
his  trade.  Having  accepted  Soviet  technical 
and  economical  aid,  he  Is  now  prepared  to 
Invite  Soviet  technicians  In  much  larger 
numbers  than  Bg3rpt  and  Syria  have  done. 
The  technicians  are  in  reality  Soviet  Army 
officers  and  secret-police  operatives  skilled  in 
subversion  and  perfectly  qualified  to  advise 
Sukarno  how  to  suppress  the  nationalist  op- 
position. POrce  Is  being  iwed  by  Sukarno, 
and  should  the  opposition  spread,  as  It  very 
likely  wUl,  Sukarno  can  be  expected  to  de- 
clare a  state  of  civil  war  and  thus  have  a 
pretext  for  openly  requesting  Soviet  assist- 
ance. 

With  Communists  already  wielding  tre- 
mendous power  In  Sukarno's  government,  the 
presence  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  military 
personnel  will  speed  up  the  transition  of 
Indonesia  Into  another  Soviet  satellite  state. 
The  Commxinlsts  are  looking  hungrily  at 
Indonesia,  domination  of  which  would  give 
them  control  over  the  entire  south  Pacific, 
"niey  gladly  accept  Sukarno's  collaboration 
as  the  Japanese  did  in  the  Second  World 
Wax — to  help  lay  their  hands  on  that 
great,  rich  land. 

After  the  transition  Into  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite, Sukarno  will  not  last  long.  He  may 
or  may  not  realize  that  he  Is  being  used 
temporarUy  as  a  Soviet  tool.  He  may  or  may 
not  know  that  he  will  ultimately  share  the 
fate  of  thoee  who  have  helped  Soviet  Russia 
to  enslave  the  peoples  of  more  than  a  doeen 
European  states.  Anyway,  It  is  evident  that 
Sukarno  has  had  to  gamble  because  the 
steadily  growing  strength  of  the  nationalist 
opposition  may,  in  his  view,  threaten  to  end 
his  rule. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  faced  with  a 
simUar  situation  before.  In  1949,  determined 
support  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  have 
Btenuned  the  rise  of  the  Communist  tide  In 
China.  No  such  support  was  forthcoming 
and  China  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  Commu- 
nists. 

Similar  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  apparent  reluctance  firmly 
to  take  a  stand  against  Sukarno  and  on  the 
side  of  the  nationalist  insurgence,  could  very 
soon  bestow  on  Indonesia  the  tragic  fate  of 
China. 


Address  by  United  States  Senator  Hemaa 
E.  Talmadfc  at  the  Soathlands  Exper- 
imcBt  Forest  DedicatioB  Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 
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nf  THE  BOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  13. 1958 
Mr.  FLYNT.    Mr,  Speaker,  to  Novem- 


.ubJ^igaVton  bV  C^mixunlst  Cbln.  and  tb.  ^.^^J'SL^^S^iS^^S^- 
Sovlit  Union.  IndonssUn  pstrlotio  U«im  ^^}^\^^' ^iS!^]^^^^^^ 
are  flgbUng  for  •  cloMr  Unk  wltb  tbe  naigb-    ment  Forest,  an  exporlmental  f^tst  and 


boring  PhlUpplnea.  with  Australia,  and  witli 
the  Wsat  generaUy.  In  order  to  deflact  the 
potentUl  rebellion  of  tbe  IndonesUn  peo- 
ple, Sulutrno'i  esntral  govsmmsnt  to  now 
attempting  to  achieve  national  imlty  by 
inciting  the  Indonesians  against  the  Dutch. 
WhlU  crowds  Incited  by  Sukarno  himself 
expropriate  the  remaining  Dutch  enterprlMS, 
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The  remarks  of  Senator  Tauudgb  ap- 
pear in  full  below: 

SouTHuunia   EarsaiMswr   Poaasr — DaracanB 

(Remarks  by  United  States  Senator  Bbbmaw 
KTaxjiadcx) 
We  all  deeply  regret  that  the  Inclement 
weather  made  it  Impossible  for  the  Governor 
to  fly  In  this  morning,  but  I  an»  happy.  In- 
deed, to  attempt  to  plnch-hlt  for  lUm  in  his 
absence  In  this  dedicatory  exercise. 

When  I  drove  through  the  forest  here  to- 
day from  the  Pacevllle-Balnbrtdge  Road,  I 
couldn't  help  but  notice  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  young  pine  timber  and  think 
of  what  we  had  In  Georgia  some  twenty -odd 
years  ago,  when  it  was  a  common  occurrence 
for  practically  every  landowner  and  wood- 
land owner  and  farmer  to  bum  over  his 
woods  every  year.  Some  of  them  would  bum 
them  over  not  realizing  the  value  or  poten- 
tial value  of  their  timber.  Some  were  trying 
to  get  early  wire  grass  grazing  for  the  scrub 
livestock  that  we  had  at  that  time.  Some 
were  trying  to  kill  rattlesnakes,  and  some 
sought  to  kill  boll  weevils  and  some  were 
setting  timber  on  fire  Just  to  see  the  fire. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that  t^me. 

It  was  In  those  dajrs  that  I  heard  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  refer  to  ttie  South 
as  economic  problem  No.  1  In  our  Nation. 
It  was  true  that  our  per  capita  Income  In 
those  days  was  only  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
national  average,  but  there  were  a  great 
many  reasons  for  that. 

When  I  became  Governor  of  the  State  In 
1948.  the  general  assembly  and  I  tried  to  take 
stodt  of  the  economic  potentialities  of  our 
peof^. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  State 
then  ranked  4«th  In  forest  fire  protection 
and  reforestation  out  of  the  48  States,  timber 
and  its  related  products  brought  into  Geor- 
gia about  SSOO  million  a  year  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  125,000  people. 

We  thought  that  a  resource  so  valuable  as 
that  was  weU  worth  protecting.  So  we  went 
to  work  to  create  a  statewide  fire-protacUon 
system  and  to  provide  adequate  seedling 
pines  for  reforestation  purposes.  And.  In  less 
than  5  years'  time,  Georgia  came  from  the 
4eth  position  in  our  Nation  to  the  No.  1  po- 
sition In  our  Nation.  We  now  have  under 
fire  protection  more  than  23.500,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  timberland,  the  greatest 
amount  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  the  economic 
returns  to  our  peoole  In  that  short  period  of 
time.  We  have  increased  In  Income  from 
forest  products  from  SSOO  mlUlon  a  year  to 
aboa  $760  million  a  year  at  the  present  time.  • 
Tbe  ntunber  of  people  employed  in  forest 
product  industries  has  Increased  from  135.000 
a  year  to  about  200,000  a  year  at  the  present 
time.  '- 

We  stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  Oeoilgla. 
We  still  have  a  great  deal  of  submarglnal  land 
that  would  be  better  suited  to  the  production 
of  pine  timber  than  It  would  be  lying  idle  or 
sometimes  trying  to  grow  row  crops  at  a  loss 
each  year. 

Wbanevsr  X  travel  over  Oaorgla  and  see  the 
acres  that  are  stUl  in  bnxxnsedge,  see  some 
of  them  that  are  growing  up  In  honeysuckls. 
see  some  that  are  eroding  and  washing  away 
Into  the  sea,  I  realize  the  tremcndoiu  poten- 
tial that  w«  itUl  have  for  ttas  production  of 
timber  In  our  State. 

Our  farmers  today  have  an  opportunity 
that  Buy  not  oome  a^la. 

Mow  I  rtf  sr  speolttoaUy  to  tbs  eoBservatloo 
rMsrvs  part  of  tha  so-oallsd  sotl-bank  law. 

At  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  too  fond  of 
the  son-bank  program,  but  tt  does  offer  • 
tremendous  oppoctualty  for  tbe  eonvenkm 
of  eams  ct  our  ■ubmarglnal  land  to  tlmbsr 


sUtion.    Senator  Hbbmam  S.  Talmadob. 
of  Ooorgia.  made  tbe  dedicatory  addresa, 

I  feel  that  the  dedication  of  this  unit,        

together  with  tho  remarks  ci  Senator  ^owth.                                              _ 

Talmaoob.  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  as  you  know,  the  Oovemmsat.  uader  the 

are  interested  in  the  eontlnulng  develop-  conMrvation  rwerve  program,  wiu  pay  about 

ment  ofJS^forest  products.  W  P«-cent  of  tb.  coat  of  planting  tr«».  plus 
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a  rental  of  approximately  $8  per  acre  per  year 
for  a  period  of  10  years  to  take  the  land  out 
of  the  production  of  crops  and  put  it  into  the 
production  of  trees.  And  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  our  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  that 
program  and  that  Georgia  ts  leading  the  Na- 
tion In  signing  up  for  that  program. 

This  year  the  State  had  applications  for 
between  300  million  and  400  million  pine 
seedlngs.  These  are  not  nearly  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  but  the  governor  and  the 
legislature  are  at  work  building  new  nxirs- 
eries  that  will  supply  the  demand,  and  I 
think  the  Georgia  farmers  and  landowners 
next  year  will  be  able  to  get  the  seedlings 
they  need  for  this  program. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  lunch  in  Atlanta 
with  one  of  the  best  experts  in  the  paper 
industry.  We  were  talking  about  the  future 
potential  of  our  State  and  he  told  me,  "Gov- 
ernor, the  use  of  cellulose  fiber  is  increasing 
today  througbout  tbe  world  at  a  faster  pace 
than  any  other  conunodlty  on  earth  except 
water." 

He  gave  me  the  statistics.  He  cited  the 
increased  production  in  our  own  country,  the 
increased  production  in  the  backward  coun- 
tries such  as  Russia  and  in  Asia,  and  he  said 
this,  "Now,  the  Increased  production  that 
futiure  generations  will  require  must  be  pro- 
duced largely  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere." 
He  said.  "The  woods  of  Asia  are  either 
inaccessible  or  the  wrong  species.  The  same 
thing  is  largely  true  of  Africa  and  South 
America." 

He  said,  "Europe  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  increased  about  as  far  fis  they 
can  go."  Then  he  said.  "Here  on  the  North 
American  Continent  you  must  produce  tbe 
future  trees  that  will  make  the  cellulose 
fiber." 

He  said,  "Here  in  the  South  you  also  have 
a  remarkable  advantage  because  you  can  pro- 
duce the  wood  2  to  3  times  as  fast  as  it  can 
be  produced  in  any  other  section  of  our  coun- 
try." 

And  he  said  something  else,  "Now,  when 
you  depended  upon  cotton  as  your  principal 
conunodlty,  that  cotton  would  be  put  in 
bales,  it  could  be  compressed,  it  could  be 
shipped  to  Liverpool  or  Toyko  and  converted 
there,  if  need  be,  into  cloth,  but  whenever 
you  produce  wood  cellulose  fiber,  the  mills 
must  come  to  the  proximity  of  the  source 
of  the  fiber  and  process  it  at  that  point.  It 
cannot  be  compressed  and  shipped  overseas." 
We  are  fortunate  today  in  that  Georgia 
Is  producing  about  14  percent  of  the  pulp- 
wood  used  in  the  entire  United  States,  the 
largest  production  of  any  State  in  the  south- 
eastern area  and,  I  believe,  the  largest  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  but  we  are  still 
In  our  infancy  in  the  production  -of  our 
timber  resources.  We  have  learned  more 
about  sound  timber  management  In  the  last 
10  years  than  we  knew  In  the  previous  sev- 
eral hundred  years.  We  realize  now  that 
trees  planted  today  can  be  harvested  within 
12  to  15  years,  and  enormous  Incomes  can 
be  received  from  those  planted  trees  within 
the  life  span  of  the  man  who  plants  the 
trees.  That  is  something  that  we  didn't 
know  until  recent  years. 

I  am  happy  that  you  dont  see  the  forest 
fires  raging  through  our  State  now  that  you 
once  did. 

Our  forestry  tmits  are  efficient.  They  get 
on  the  scene  as  soon  as  fires  are  spotted  and 
they  put  them  out  before  they  do  much 
damage.  That  has  taken  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  State,  local,  and  Federal  agencies, 
and,  above  all,  there  Is  an  educational 
campaign  that  makes  the  people  In  our  State 
realize  the  potential  value  of  ovir  woodlaiida 
that  they  themselves  care  for. 

I  am  happy  mdeed  that  one  of  our  largest 
paper  companies  has  selected  this  point  here 
In  Decatur  County,  Ga.,  for  an  experimental 
forest.  That  is  something  that  has  long 
been  needed. 
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When  I  was  governor,  the  general  assembly 
created  a  research  council  along  the  same 
lines  for  the  same  purpose.  We  expanded 
our  forestry  school  at  the  Ulnlverslty  of 
Georgia,  we  reactivated  and  reorganized  the 
Herty  Laboratory  at  Savannah,  0a.,  that  has 
helped  point  the  way  for  the  litlllzation  of 
scrub  hardwoods  in  our  own 
production  of  paper  fiber.  So 
private  Industry  coming  In 
with  our  State  agencies  and 
eral  agencies,  with  ova  forestry  [commission, 
with  the  University  School  of  Forestry,  and 
they  Rll  will  work  together  toward  the  se- 
lection and  the  development  o^  better  and 
superior  trees.  | 

Scientists  say  that  there  is  n*  reason  why 
we  can't  produce  hybrid  pine  ^rees  Just  as 
we  have  produced  hybrid  corii,  and  when 
th&t  day  comes  we  will  be  able 
ber  at  a  much  faster  pace 
the  present  time. 

How,  for  economic  returns,  I 
by  those  who  haVe  grown  tl 
trained  foresters  and  experii 
that  our  woodlands  properly  si 
erly  managed,  properly  harvestted,  can  pro- 
duce from  1  to  3  cords  of  pulpwood  per  acre 
per  year.  j 

I  am  also  Informed  that  tho«e  woods  can 
produce  anywhere  from  300  t^  500  board- 
feet  of  timber  per  acre.  That  {offers  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  for  economic  invest- 
ment, I  think,  that  exists  anyfrhere  In  our 
entire  Nation   today. 

That  is  one  of  the  things — oi 
sources — which  make  the  f uturA  of  our  State 
and  the  future  of  our  region  look  so  bright. 
I  am  bappy  to  report  to  you  tliat  in  tbe  last 
20  years  the  per  capita  income  t)f  the  people 
of  our  State  and  of  our  region  has  Increased 
from  less  than  $300  a  year  to  en  estimated 
$1,476  this  year.  That  still  deles  not  equal 
the  national  average,  but  what  gives  us  such 
pride  in  what  we  have  accoi^pllshed  and 
su<^  confidence  in  the  futtirii  is  the  fact 
that  our  per  capita  Income  1  las  Increased 
relatively  twice  as  fast  as  oui  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  if  that  progress  (  ontlnues  for 
the  next  20  years,  we  will  equi  J  and  exceed 
the  national  average. 

Forestry,  of  course,  has  pla^d  a  big  role 
In  that  and  will  play  a  bigger  role  in  the 
future. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  happ^  to  Join  with 
the  citizens  of  this  county,  m(  mbers  of  the 
legislature,  the  forestry  commit  slon,  the  visi- 
tors generally,  and  the  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  In  dedicatlu  g  this  experi- 
mental forest  that  will  be  ava  lable  to  peo- 
ple throughout  Georgia  for  n  creation  and 
education.  It  Is  another  signi4cant  and  Im- 
portant milestone  that  m£u:ks>  the  progress 
and  development  of  our  great  ^tate. 
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OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BRtEDING 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsfcNTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  IB,  195i 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l3a,ve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  serloms  effect  any 
cutback  in  dairy  product  p^ce  supports 
will  have  on  our  economy.  Not  only 
will  the  dairy  farmer  be  effected  ad- 
versely, but  also  the  consukning  public. 
To  express  further  my  opp>o$ition  to  Sec- 
retary Benson's  intended  dkiry  product 
support  price  drop,  I  call  (attention  to 
the  following  statement  vihich  I  pre- 
pared for  the  Dairy  Frodu:ts  Subcom- 


mittee   of    the    House    Committee   on 
Agriculture : 

Statxmknt  bt  thk  HoNOfABtx  J.  Plots 
Brkeoing  (DsacocaAT  or  Kansas)  Oppoflxita 
THE  Lowering  or  Daisy  OfWeoitm,  Fxaau- 
ABT  6.  1958  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Subcommittee  of  the  Ijouse  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  first  may  1  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  opposition 
to  any  reduction  in  the  Jupport  price  of 
dairy  products. 

Secretary  of  Agricultxire  JBenaon's  recent 
announcement  that  he  in^nds  to  reduce 
the  support  price  of  dairy  pitoducts  Is  greatly 
distvirblng  to  not  only  the  dairy  product 
producer  but  also  the  consumer. 

I,  as  a  lifelong  farmer,  I  feel  that  I  am 
quite  familiar  with  the  fa^  situation  in 
this  country,  and  I  share)  wholeheartedly 
the  views  expressed  by  the  National  Cream- 
eries Association.  The  association  ha* 
stated :  I 

"This  action  of  Secretary  Benson  is  very 
ill  advised.  Government-hfld  stocks  are  far 
less  burdensome  than  in  the  past.  All  ap- 
pearances point  to  increased  disposition 
abroad  under  the  forel^-ald  program. 
While  production  is  expected  to  increase,  it 
appears  that  the  surplus  sosition  will  not 
be  greatly  affected  inasmuri  as  the  expected 
increase  in  production  will  be  offset  by  pop- 
ulation growth.  I 

"While  this  reduction  li^  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  support  prices  is  taking 
place,  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  com- 
modities bought  continues  to  spiral  upward. 
The  decline  In  purchasing  power  of  tbe  dairy 
farmer  will  not  only  workj  hardsblp  on  an 
already  depressed  dairy  fat'mlng  enterprise 
•  •  •  it  will  affect  the  entl^  economy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  Hike  to  lend  my 
support  to  bills  now  Introduced  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  ^  preventing  any 
drop  In  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
price  support  levels,  presently  scheduled  for 
April  1,  1958.  f 

Typical  of  communications  which  I  have 
received  condemning  Secretary  Benson's 
proposed  dairy  support  culiback,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  I 

"I  have  been  a  dairy  fariner  for  12  year*. 
With  the  high  cost  of  material  and  equip- 
ment, I  have  failed  to  resillze  much  profit 
in  the  past  3  years. 

"Now.  under  these  sama  conditions,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  h|as  recommended 
lowering  of  parity  on  ^11  dairy  prod- 
ucts. •  •  • 

"The  lowering  of  paritj  would  cause  a 
critical  economic  situation  to  our  Nation." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ll$e  to  reemphaslee 
at  this  point,  my  opposition  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  dairy  supports,  and  my  support  of 
those  measures  calling  foi  a  hold-the-llne 
support  level. 

With  your  permission,  \ltt.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  include  an  e:  :ceptionalIy  com- 
prehensive statement  on  this  subject  set 
forth  in  a  letter  to  me  fr>m  the  K.  M.  O. 
Grade  A  Milk  Producers'  issoclatlon,  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.: 

K.  M    O.  Oraoc  i,  MTI.K 

PaoDUCERs  Association'. 
Pittahurg,  Kans.,  January  20,  19S8. 
The  H'^norable  J.  Floyd  Buetdino, 
United  States  Represen  tative, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.   Breeding:  We 
cemed  over  the  possibility 
the  parity  to  the  dairy  faimers  of  America. 
We  are  certain  that  some  critical  information 
was  overlooked  by  Secretary  Benson  and  his 
advisers  at  the  time  of  recommendation  of  a 
lowering  in  parity.     According  to  recent  re- 
ports, both  from  the  Unit^  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and 
colleges,  some  of  those  crll^cal  point*  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Farmers  retiring  undek-  social  security: 
Cloee  to  400,000  farmers  hive  retired  under 


are  deeply  con- 
of  a  lowering  In 
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the  proTlsloB  of  th«  aoelal  teeurlty  program 
since  1946  with  a  little  over  half  that  num- 
ber retiring  in  19&7.  This  figure  represents 
almost  1  percent  of  the  farm  population  re- 
tiring each  year  for  the  a  years.  With  18.8 
percent  of  our  fanners  over  88  years  of  age, 
ao  percent  between  58  and  84  and  only  1.9 
percent  under  25,  tha  drain  on  the  farm 
population  Is  alarming. 

2.  Price  supports  and  production:  During 
the  1053-54  period  Government  purchases 
amounted  to  about  8  percent  of  the  national 
production  at  a  time  when  milk  prices  had 
returned  to  a  norm  after  Korea.  During  the 
Korea  conflict  of  1040  to  1952  the  Govern- 
ment pvirchaaed  an  average  ol  1  percent  per 
year  of  the  national  Droduction  at  a  time  of 
high  prices.  During  the  last  3  years  tbe 
figure  has  been  approximately  4  percent. 

In  1957  the  estimate  of  national  produc- 
tion was  129  billion  pounds,  yet  only  127 
billion  materiallaed.  an  overestimate  of 
almost  2  percent  of  the  total  naUonal  pro- 
duction. 

Due  to  the  forced  delivery  of  mUk,  a  highly 
perishable  product,  a  limit  of  closer  than 
4  percent  between  actual  production  and  use 
wUl  Jeopardize  the  provision  of  a  necessary 
supply  of  a  pure  and  wholesome  product  to 
the  consuming  public. 

3.  Local  production:  In  this  area  of  south- 
east Kansas  and  southwest  Missouri  our  total 
grade  A  production  is  down  from  last  No- 
vember to  thU  November  a  total  of  10  per- 
cent and  lor  October  this  year  under  October 
last  year  almost  8  percent.  In  addition,  all 
manufacturing  planU  are  paying  premiums 
to  obtain  a  necessary  supply,  and  still  need- 
ing milk. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  a  related  supply  of  milk  to  the  amount 
consumed:  however,  we  are  greatly  concerned 
that  a  short  supply  may  develop  be- 
cause of  the  parity  reduction.  If  considered 
along  with  the  dynamic  effecu  of  the  cost 
price  squeeze  and  the  factors  listed  above. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  few  foods,  characterized 
by  such  necessity  and  general  xise,  especially 
for  our  children,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
Jeopardize  the  supply.  If  the  supply  does 
become  Jeopardized,  the  reduction  in  parity 
could  effect  not  only  the  farmer  but  also  the 
consumer  as  well. 

We  ask  you  to  very  carefully  consider  these 
and  the  many  other  factors,  before  taking 
any  action  on  the  present  or  future  legisla- 
tion on  parity  prices  to  producers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  B.  Mamhaix. 


Redprocd  Trade  AfreemeBti 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or   WK8t    VIXGIMIA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Thurgday.  February  13,  1958 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
could  be  a  highly  sensational  dramatic 
production  Is  scheduled  to  open  here 
next  week.  The  setting  is  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  star  performers  will  be 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other 
character  actors  trained  to  keep  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  trade  ball  bal- 
anced to  the  satisfaction  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Methinks  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  it  is  going  to  get 
knocked  ofF  a  few  times  during  the 
hearings,  and  which  way  it  bounces  is 
what  will  interest  all  of  us. 


Tlie  adminlsfcratian's  top  talent  cannot 
exactly  be  programed  as  a  novelty  to 
be  aeen  for  the  first  time  in  this  theater. 
Some  members  at  the  cast  have  been 
changed,  and  there  may  be  a  few  varla- 
tioDS  in  the  script,  but  the  story  itself 
will  be  merely  a  reenactment  of  that 
adapted  for  presentation  before  the 
committee  each  time  that  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  is  on  the  docket,  except  that  this 
time  the  audience  may  be  much  more 
critical  than  before.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  new  records  will  be  set 
on  the  applause  meter  following  the 
appearances  of  the  assorted  Secretaries. 
As  they  complete  their  lines  and  take 
their  bows,  there  will  be  some  important 
questions  that  must  be  answered  before 
they  are  permitted  to  slip  back  into  the 
Wings. 

My  guess  ts  that  the  stars  of  this  show 
would  be  much  happier  if  it  could  be 
postponed  until  this  country's  economic 
condition  begins  to  approach  the  better 
times  talked  about  by  the  President  this 
week.    I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  be  more  at  ease  if  he  could 
develop  an  emergency  that  would  take 
him    into    Cambodia    next    week.      Of 
course,  since  the  State  Department  has 
never  shown  any  particular  concern  for 
the  domestic  economy,  perhaps  the  Sec- 
retary is  actually  not  too  embarrassed 
by  the  unemployment  report- 
So  long  as  he  is  able  to  explain  that 
another  drop  in  America's  tariff  rates 
will  be  beneficial  to  someone  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa.  Australia,  or  South  Amer- 
ica, he  is  satisfied  that  there  can  be  no 
disputing  his  arguments.    For  that  mat- 
ter, any  actor  who  has  been  booed  and 
hissed  by  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
has  probably  build  up  an  immunity  to 
reproof  by  elected  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Perhaps,  then,  the  highlight  of  the  ad- 
ministration's theatrical  will  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  am  particularly  desirous  of  hearing 
how  he  is  going  to  explain  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  that  has  now  reached  su- 
percritical proportions.  It  Is  going  to 
take  considerable  audacity  and  arro- 
gance on  Ws  part  to  ask  for  further 
tariff  reductions  when  Import  competi- 
tion is  already  responsible  for  so  much 
of  the  joblessness  now  haunting  the  Na- 
tion. What  our  people  would  like  to 
know  Is  whether  the  administration  has 
any  definite  level  of  unemployemnt  in 
mmd  as  the  point  at  which  it  will  be 
willing  to  give  our  working  people  pref- 
erence over  those  in  other  countries. 

For  instance,  how  many  coal  miners 
must  be  put  out  of  work  by  oil  Import 
competition  before  the  executive  depart- 
ment will  make  a  genuine  effort  to  cut 
back  incoming  shipments? 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  in  his 
office  a  totalizator  tsrpe  of  apparatus 
which  supposedly  clicks  every  time  an 
increase  in  population  takes  place.  It 
has  been  running  at  a  rapid  rate,  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  unemployment 
register  has  been  ticking  at  an  even 
greater  tempo.  According  to  official  Gov- 
ernment figures,  there  were  4,494,000 
American  workers  unemployed  last 
month.  Unless  someone  in  the  admin- 
istration has  tilted  the  machine,  the  fig- 


ures are  going  to  be  even  higgler  by  the 
ttane  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  gets  on 
the  stand  next  week. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
listed  for  an  important  role  in  tbe  hear- 
ings. Here  is  a  trouper  who  has  become 
very  well  known  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  there 
are  many  In  the  audience  who  wonder 
how  he  has  been  able  to  keep  a  straight 
face  when  he  is  pushed  out  on  the  stage 
to  recite  the  administration's  lines. 
Thackeray  may  have  had  this  type  of 
charact^  in  mind  a  century  ago  when 
he  penned  these  lines  for  posterity: 


The  play  Is  done;  the  curtain  drops; 

Blow  faning  to  the  prompter's  beU; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops. 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewelL 

It  Is  an  Irltsome  word  and  task: 

And  when  tae's  laugbed  and  said  his  say. 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask. 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay. 

Yes;  anyone  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  who  knows  the  value  of  tar- 
iff  protection   to   domestic   farms,    or- 
chards, mines,  and  factories  would  of 
necessity  have  to  mask  his  true  feelings 
when  he  portrays  the  part  of  an  advo- 
cate of  more  Uberal  trade  laws.   It  would 
be  interesting  to  discover  whether  this 
gentleman  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  quota  protection  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the  su- 
pranational  machinery  oiierated   by   a 
delegation  of  foreign  mechanics  In  Ge- 
neva under  the  trademark  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  Trade  Cooperation.    While  I 
deplore  tomato-throwing  incidents  such 
as  the  actor  from  Utah  experienced  dur- 
ing a  revival  service  In  the  Dakota  re- 
gions not  too  long  ago,  I  can  assure  him 
that  a  surrender  of  the  protectiwi  en- 
joyed by  America's  farmers  against  mar- 
ket intrusions  by  foreign  nations  would 
not  tend  to  check  his  tmpopularity  in  the 
hinterlands. 

I  am  informed  that  the  supporting 
cast  win  include  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.   The  American  people  would  like 
him  to  explain  how  dependence  upon 
foreign  fuels  and  other  mobilization  base 
ingredients  can  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional security.     The  Secretary  spent 
many  years  In  Cincinnati  before  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  so  surely 
he  is  at  least  familiar  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  our  railroad  transportation  sjrs- 
tem  In  an  emergency  period.    From  the 
coalfields   of  West   Virginia    and   Ken- 
tucky,  millions   of   tons   of   coal  move 
across  the  Ohio  River  and  Into  the  Cin- 
cinnati yards  en  route  North  each  3^ear. 
When  coal  traffic  Is  off,  hoppers  and 
gondolas  are  taken  away  to  obscure  sid- 
ings, where  deterioration  from  exposure 
to  the  elements  sets  In.    I  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  even  been  a  time  of  sudden 
Increases  In  coal  demand  that  there  has 
been  a  sufficiency  of  ready  rolling  stock 
to  carry  this  fuel  to  market.    To  keep  its 
equipment    in    condition,    the    railroad 
must  enjoy  some  semblance  of  normal 
traffic  movement. 

Foreign  residual  oil  has  been  cwning 
Into  this  country  at  a  rate  of  some  38 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  equiva- 
lent per  year.  Almost  all  of  this  quan- 
tity is  directly  competitive  with  coeU 
but — assuming  that  only  three-quarters 
of  the  total  imports  have  displaced  coal 
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on  the  fuel  markets  of  the  east  coast — 
the  Imports  would  still  account  for  a 
railroad  trafQc  deficit  of  27  million  tons 
per  year.  To  haul  this  coal  would  re- 
quire the  continued  service  of  27,270 
railroad  cars.  Thus,  In  the  event  of  a 
sudden  cutoff  of  the  residual  oil  from 
Venezuela  and  the  Dutch  Indies,  an  ad- 
ditional 27,270  freight  cars  would  be  re- 
quired immediately  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  suppl3ring  the  markets  now  usiner 
foreign  residual  oik  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  knows  very  well  that  it  would 
take  many,  many  months  to  reactivate 
the  old  cars  and  to  build  the  new  ones 
needed  in  such  an  emergency.  And  what 
would  affected  areas  do  for  fuel  in  the 
meantime?  What  about  the  security 
considerations  involved? 

If  the  Secretary  is  unaware  of  the 
Impact  that  foreign  oil  has  had  on  the 
coal  mines  of  our  Nation — and  its  con- 
sequent danger  to  the  defense  struc- 
ture— perhaps  he  could  stay  around 
until  the  representative  of  the  Interior 
Department  makes  his  appearance  at 
the  Ways  and  Means  hearings.  Inas- 
much as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  a  part 
of  Interior,  the  witness  should  be  able 
to  explain  that  mines  which  are  closed 
may  require  at  least  a  year's  time  to  re- 
open. Where  would  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  obtain  coal  needed  in  an  emer- 
gency if  he  is  willing  to  permit  foreign 
competition  to  close  our  mines  in  the 
Interim? 

Now,  then,  the  brilliant  show  which 
the  Cabinet  is  putting  on  the  road  next 
week  will,  in  addition,  include  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  The  ideal  staging 
would  be  for  him  to  share  the  billing 
With  the  performers  from  Defense  and 
Interior.  When  it  came  time  to  talk 
about  closed  mines  and  unemployed 
miners,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
take  his  cue  from  Interior  and  read  off 
the  number  of  the  unemployed  in  min- 
ing communities.  If  a  member  of  the 
Committee  should  ask  whether  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  national  security  to 
keep  Americans  at  their  jobs  or  to  defer 
to  foreigners  to  supply  American  mar- 
kets, conversation  could  shift  back  to 
Defense.  Defense  does  not  know  for 
sure  about  manpower  for  mines,  so  In- 
terior supplies  the  answer.  Mr.  Crordon 
Gray,  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
is  also  slated  to  participate,  so  he  could 
fill  in  as  the  fourth  member  of  what 
might  be  billed  as  the  National  Security 
Quartet.  His  recitation  of  this  para- 
graph from  the  White  House  Report  of 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy 
would  certainly  bring  down  the  House — 
and  maybe  the  Senate,  to: 

The  committee  believes  that  it  the  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  residual  oil  should  ex- 
ceed significantly  the  respective  proportions 
that  these  imports  of  oil  bore  to  the  produc- 
tion of  domestic  crude  oil  In  1954,  the  do- 
mestic fuels  situation  could  be  so  impaired 
as  to  endanger  the  orderly  Industrial  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  There  would  be  an  in- 
adequate Incentive  for  exploration  and  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply. 

There  has  also  been  announced  that 
the  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
appear  in  behalf  of  the  President's  trade 
program.    Perhaps  he  will  do  the  honor 


of  explaining  how  closed  m  nes  and  fac- 
tories and  unemployed  miners  and  other 
workers  contribute  to  the  nionetary  sta- 
bility of  the  United  States.  Up  here  it 
appears  that  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  run  up  more  bills  aAd  print  new 
money  rather  than  to  discqurage  unfair 
import  competition  and  theieby  generate 
more  revenue  for  the  Govertment;  down 
in  West  Virginia  we  are  finding  it  most 
^difficult  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  when  such  a  large 
proportion  of  our  workors  are  un- 
employed. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  attendance  Is  as- 
sured for  next  week's  card,  put  there  are 
a  lot  of  other  Americans  who  would  like 
to  be  there  to  find  out  hoW  this  admin- 
istration attempts  to  justify  its  illogical 
approach  to  international  commerce. 
There  are  at  least  4,494,0100  American 
workers  who  have  plenty  of  itime  on  their 
hands  to  follow  the  Extravaganza. 
Everyone  will  be  interested  in  learning 
how  the  White  House  representatives  can 
possibly  have  the  temeritjj  to  insist  on 
continuing  a  policy  of  importing  eco- 
nomic plague  and  industrial  paralysis 
into  a  country  where  so]  many  com- 
munities are  crying  for  rfelief.  Is  the 
present  panorama  of  shntdowns  and 
bankruptcy  and  layoffs  anfl  hunger  and 
misery  not  enough  to  mate  the  admin- 
istration admit  that  its  trade  policies 
need  to  be  reassessed  and  r(  vised? 

See  next  week's  drama  a  t  the  hearing 
room  in  the  New  House  O  fice  Building. 


The  President  Is  Exploring  the  Idea  of  a 
Worldwide  Caltnral  Coilerence — The 
New  York  Timet  Says,  ■owcTer,  That 
This  Administratioii  "I|  Not  Distin- 
guished for  Intellectual  ^cellence" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  13.  19 58 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne^ '  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  debate  o^er  the  short- 
comings in  our  educaticnal  program 
some  very  interesting  th:  ags  have  be- 
come clear,  and  now  Presid  snt  Eisenhow- 
er is  exploring  the  idea  oC  a  worldwide 
cultural  conference  to  proniote  peace  and 
"reap  the  greatest  rewards  from  man's 
scientific  discoveries."         I 

Sherman  Adams,  spe4king  at  the 
Dartmouth  College  nationil  alumni  din- 
ner at  the  Waldorf -Astoif a  Hotel,  said 
the  President  has  "asked  abme  able  peo- 
ple to  consider  how  such  aiproject  might 
be  initiated"  and  added —  i 

Who  Is  there  who  can  say  that  a  convoca- 
tion in  this  country  of  scholars,  historians, 
artisans,  theologians,  educators,  sociologists, 
philosophers,  artists  and  musicians — repre- 
sentatives of  the  cultural  pursuits  of  all  the 
hviman  race — meeting  each  other  in  their 
respective  groups  could  not  suggest  new  and 
better  ways  for  human  belngt  to  exist  peace- 
ably together  and  to  reap  the  greatest  re- 
wards from  man's  scientific  dl  scoverles. 


3int  of  their  as- 

I  and  the  Demo- 

Gov.   Adlai   E. 


February  13 

Well,  this  is  certainly  a  long  step  for- 
ward. It  is  good  to  h^ve  reassurance 
that  this  administration  has  a  deep  re- 
gard for  those  among  us  who  can  think 
for  themselves— our  peqple  who  do  not 
have  to  be  spoon  fed  their  opinions  by 
Madison  Avenue   bigwigs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  term  "egg- 
head" was  coined  as  a  term  of  derision 
and  ridicule  and  used  ^n  the  1952  and 
1956  political  campaigns  when  the  Re- 
publicans made  their  attack  uc>on  brains 
of  all  kinds  the  central  d< 
sault  upon  the  Democrats 
cratic  standard  bearer 
Stevenson. 

This  worldwide  conference  should  be 
caHed  immediately,  for  \t  will  help  us  to 
get  back  to  fundamentals  in  our  educa- 
tional program — among  other  things. 
Rear  Adm.  Hyman  Q.  Rickover  has 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  advertising  ii)  1951  amounted 
to  $199  per  family,  wMle  the  amount 
spent  for  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion was  only  $152  per  f^imily.    He  said: 

It  may  amuse  you  to  knijw  that  the  United 
States  home  permanent  wave  Industry  bud- 
geted for  research  into  wajls  of  improving  the 
looks  of  human  hair  a  slum  amounting  to 

2  cents  per  United  States  ftemale  capita.  The 
whole  Nation,  meanwhUe,  !was  spending  only 

3  cents  per  capita  for  research  into  the  dis- 
tressing things  that  go  on|  inside  the  human 
head. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  perhap^  the  l>est  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  facing  us  today 
was  made  by  Walter  Lijipmann  who  said 
the  other  day: 

There  is  an  ominous  tenpency  in  American 
education  to  teach  more  fnd  more  students 
less  and  less  of  the  grealj  disciplines  which 
form  an  educated  man.  ^t  is  In  this,  more 
than  in  the  ups  and  dowtis  in  the  military 
balance  of  power,  that  there  lies  the  deepest 
danger  to  our  American  j  society.  We  can 
most  surely  defend  ourselves  against  con- 
quest or  dopolnatlon.  Whit  we  have  to  worry 
about  is  that  with  the  declining  level  of  edu- 
cation, with  the  vulgarization  of  the  cultural 
standards  in  our  mass  society,  we  shall  be- 
come a  big  but  second-rat^  people,  fat,  Phil- 
istine, and  self -indulgent.  I 

Now  I  have  long  argped  that  cultural 
and  technical  exchangas.  which  can  im- 
plement imaginative  diplomacy,  olTer  one 
of  the  major  solution^  to  the  present 
nuclear  stalemate.  A  [further  point  is 
that  strong  and  imaginative  leadership 
by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  officers 
could  greatly  enhance  ihe  prospects  for 
peace  but,  imfortunately,  this  has  been 
noticeably  lacking.  It  is  good,  therefore, 
to  have  such  constructive  suggestions  as 
a  worldwide  cultural  conference  to  pro- 
mote peace  put  forwarq  by  the  adminis- 
tration. There  is  an  initeresting  irony  in 
all  this,  as  James  Reston  observed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  4,  1958: 

For  the  peoples  of  thejSovlet  Union,  who 
were  regarded  here  as  illiterate  two  genera- 
tions ago,  are  forcing  the  American  people  to 
take  an  Inward  look  at  their  education  and 
encouraging  an  administration  that  is  not 
distinguished  for  intellectual  excellence  to 
concentrate  on  corrective: measures. 

I  include  here  the  New  York  Times  re- 
port on  the  President's  plan  for  a  world 
parley  of  cultiu-al  leaders,  and  a  recent 


speech  of  mine  entitled 


'For  a  Revival  of 


Learning,**  which  I  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  National  Democratic 
Club,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February 
3, 1958: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  at  Febniary  6. 
1968] 

PKKsnncirr  WziOHa  Wobu>  Parlst  of  Cm.- 
TtniAL  Leaders  ok  Psao — Abaxs  Tku« 
Dartmouth  Alumni 

Sherman  Adams.  tb«  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  dlacloeed  last  night  that 
the  President  was  considering  a  plan  for  a 
worldwide  cultural  conference  to  seek  new 
and  better  ways  for  hiiman  beings  to  exist 
peaceably  together. 

Mr.  Adams,  speaking  at  the  Dartmouth 
College  national  alumni  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  said  the  President  last 
week  asked  some  able  people  to  consider 
bow  such  a  project  might  be  initiated. 

The  Presidential  Assistant  described  the 
proposed  conference  by  asking  this  rhetorical 
question : 

Who  Is  there  who  can  say  that  a  convoca- 
tion in  this  country  of  scholars,  historians, 
ptisans,  theologians,  educators,  sociologists, 
phllooophers,  artists  and  musicians — repre- 
sentatives of  the  cultural  pursiiits  of  all  the 
human  race — meeting  each  other  In  their 
respective  groups  could  not  suggest  new  and 
better  ways  for  human  beings  to  exist  peace- 
ably together  and  to  reap  the  greatest  re- 
wards from  man's  scientific  discoveries? 

FROPAOAKDA  UkBRL  SRTTirNXO 

Mr.  Adams  added  that  to  use  these  scien- 
tific discoveries  xnan  would  first  have  to  sur- 
vive them. 

He  declared  that  the  Government  could 
not  convene  such  a  conference  as  weU  as 
citizens  could  convene  It  themselves. 

"For  this  must  be  no  propaganda  effort 
or  labeled  as  such."  he  explained.  "It  must 
be  an  undertaking  by  those  whose  contribu- 
tions offer  the  best  promise  of  making  it  a 
success." 

Speaking  specifically  to  the  2,200  Dart- 
mouth alumni  at  the  dinner,  Mr.  Adams 
asked:  "What  Is  Dartmouth's  role  in  such 
a  project?" 

"Well,  let  Dartmouth  answer  that  for  her- 
self, and  her  sister  institutions  likewise."  he 
said.  "And  let  other  American  institutions 
which  have  the  capacity  to  make  such  a 
concept  a  reality  think  about  it,  too." 

After  the  talk,  Mr.  Adams  was  asked  for 
the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  to  whom 
President  Elsenhower  had  spoken  about  the 
proposed  International  convocation,  but  he 
declined  to  elaborate. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  the  White  Hotue  press 
secretary,  was  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press 
as  saying  that  the  Idea  of  a  worldwide  con- 
ference is  in  the  exploratory  and  talk  stage. 
Mr.  Hagerty  declined  further  comment. 

This  was  the  first  indication  that  the 
President  had  shown  personal  interest  in 
such  a  project.  But  last  June,  In  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  proposed  a 
new  kind  of  conference  among  nations  to 
bring  together  the  chief  humanists  of  our 
day  to  seek  a  durable  world  peace. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Strauss  stressed  that  man 
must  learn  to  live  with  his  invention  or 
perish  because  of  them. 

The  conference  proposed  by  Mr.  Strauss 
was  one,  as  he  described  it,  which  starts 
from  the  knowledge  of  what  men  will  lose — 
the  accumulated  treasure  of  culttire  and  d- 
vUlzatlon— If  the  fruits  of  science  are  used 
for  destruction. 

Mr.  Strauss  luid  that  the  humanists  who 
would  be  invited  to  such  a  conference  would 
include  the  philosophers,  historians,  sociol- 
ogists, theologians,  and  all  the  leaders  of 
thought  whose  concern  Is  with  man  rather 
than  the  physical  universe  which  man  is  in. 
The  alumni  dinner  honored  Dr.  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins,  president  emeritiu  of  Dart- 


mouth OoUege.  The  President's  greetings 
and  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Hopkins'  principles  azMl 
leadership  were  deUvered  by  Mr.  Adams. 

Fob  A  RtvrrtL  or  iMoaran 
(Remarks  of  Representative  Prank  Thomp- 
son, Jr..  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  February  3,  1958) 
Last  May  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's   Clubs,    whose    EMstrlct    of    Coliunbla 
chapter   endorsed    my   plan   for   a   National 
Cultiural   Center   on   the  Mall   opposite   the 
MeUon  Gallery,  convened  for  its  seth  annual 
meeting  In  AsheviUe,  N.  G.     Quite  impor- 
tant, I  thought,  was  the  report  of  that  or- 
ganization's first  vice  president.  Miss  Chloe 
Olfford,  of  Lexington,  Ky.    Miss  OlfTord  said. 
"Let  us,  I  beg  of  you,  no  longer  eye  the  edu- 
cated with  suspicion  or  refer  to  the  intelli- 
gent individual  as  an  egghead  or  a  high- 
brow." 

Miss  Olfford  keyed  her  remarks  to  the 
theme  of  the  year  1967-68  which  is  "Knowl- 
edge Is  power"  and  she  warned  that  one  of 
America's  paramount  dangers  Is  "the  grow- 
ing loss  of  individualism."  She  also  de- 
clared "Let  us  outgrow  our  lust  for  the 
mediocre."  Following  that  fine  beginning 
Mrs.  R.  I.  C.  Prout,  national  president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
told  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
Nation's  clubwomen,  "Americans  have  been 
rediscovering  that  the  most  Important  tiling 
In  the  world  is  ideas  with  ideals." 

Well,  this  was  a  long  step  forward.  It 
was  good  to  have  the  Nation's  cultural  bear- 
ers reminding  us  of  the  importance  of 
brains  and  knowledge  so  many,  many 
months  before  President  Eisenhower  discov- 
ered Just  how  Important  they  were — if  in- 
deed we  can  reaUy  believe  that  he  has  dis- 
covered It  yet. 

It  will  be  recaUed  by  those  of  you  with 
a  memory  longer  than  the  Republican  ele- 
phant, that  the  term  "egghead"  was  coined 
as  a  term  of  derision  and  ridicule  and  vised 
in  the  1952  and  1958  political  campaigns 
when  the  Republicans  made  their  attack 
upon  brains  of  all  kinds  the  central  point 
of  their  assault  upon  the  Democrats  and 
the  democratic  standard-bearer  Gov.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson. 

At  a  breakfast  in  Los  Angeles,  on  Septem- 
ber 34,  1954,  President  Eisenhower  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  press  at  the  time: 

"We  had  so  many  wisecracking  so-called 
Intellectuals  going  around  and  showing  how 
wrong  everybody  is  who  doesn't  happen  to 
agree  with  them.  By  the  way.  I  heard  a 
definition  of  an  Intellectual  that  I  thought 
was  very  Interesting:  A  man  who  takes  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  teU  more  than 
he  knows." 

The  Republican  assault  on  all  Americans 
who  can  think  for  themselves,  which  was 
master-minded  by  General  Elsenhower  and 
carried  out  by  the  cynical  opinion  manipu- 
lators of  Madison  Avenue,  was  not  only 
terrifying  in  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
and  destructiveness  it  worked  on  the  long 
proud  tradition  of  this  country  and  Its  basic 
regard  for  those  among  us  who  can  think. 
It  was  terrifying  in  its  many  similarities  to 
the  attack  upon  the  Jews  by  the  storm  troops 
of  Hitler:  lacking  the  violence  but  keeping 
the  ghettoes. 

The  Republican  campaign  in  1956  showed 
that  the  attack  on  intellectuals  had  been 
refined.  This  time  it  was  only  InteUectuals 
who  were  Democrats  who  were  un-American. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uie  Republicans  estab- 
lished the  Coinmlttee  of  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences for  Elsenhower  headed  by  Helen 
Hayes,  Irene  Dunne,  Robert  Montgomery, 
Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council,  Adm.  Richard  Byrd  and 
others. 

A  full-page  adyertlsement  m  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  29.  1956,  announced 


the  formation  of  the  new  egghead  oommlt- 
tee.  It  opened  with  a  quoted  question  at- 
tributed to  Oovemor  Stevenson's  campaign 
managers,  "We  tried  the  'eggheads'  onoa. 
Besides,  where  else  x»a  they  go?"  The 
Wsshington  Post  of  September  16,  1056.  was 
given  as  the  source.  The  answer  given  by 
tiie  Committee  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
Eisenhower  was  that  "The  eggheads  are  go- 
ing for  Elsenhower." 

Now  Governor  Stevenson's  campaign  man- 
agers weren't  the  first  people  to  givs  a  hasty 
answer  or  ask  a  question  they  later  re- 
gretted. AU  of  us  from  time  to  time  have 
been  stuck  with  something  we've  said.  One 
thing  about  politicians  which  has  been 
widely  noted  is  that  if  they  make  many  such 
basic  errors  of  Judgment  they  aren't  around 
very  long. 

wherk  thr  intsllxctualb  btooo  nr  isse 

We  can  only  guess  at  how  much  of  a  con- 
tribution the  Republican  committee  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  made  to  the  overwhelming 
results  of  General  Elsenhower's  second  cam- 
paign. But  one  thing  we  do  know,  it  dldnt 
hurt  that  campaign.  How  do  I  know?  Why 
do  I  say  this  so  confidently?  WeU.  t&e 
Washington  Post  of  September  19.  1956,  re- 
ported the  findings  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
OaUup  poU  which  has  Its  main  office  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  In  my  own  district.  The 
Gallup  poll  was  supplemented  by  a  special 
secret  mall-ballot  survey  of  leading  educa- 
tors, writers,  artists,  and  scientists  whose 
names  were  drawn  from  the  latest  edition  of 
Who's  Who  in  America.  The  poU  showed  6S 
percent  for  ELsenhower-Nlxon.  45  percent  for 
Stevenson-Kefauver,  and  2  percent  \inde- 
cided.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Gallup 
poll  was  that  "although  It  has  often  been 
assvuned  that  oae  element  in  the  population 
whose  wholehearted  support  Adlai  Steven- 
son could  count  on  Is  the  'egghead  vote* 
American  InteUectuals  today  show  little  In- 
clination toward  uniting  soUdly  behind  the 
Democratic  nominee." 

The  1956  campaign,  like  Woodrow  Olson's 
successful  campaign  of  1912,  was  a  smashing 
blow  to  the  canard  that  being  for  culture, 
and  being  for  the  humanities  which  include 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  being  for  education 
In  sum  is  politically  risky  if  not  political 
suicide.     This   certainly   is   the  case   at   the 
grassroots  level.     For  instance,  take  my  own 
district  where  exist  many  institutions  and 
agencies  run  by  intellectually  able  people. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  district  In- 
cludes  Princeton   University,   the   Institute 
for  Advanced  Study,  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Westminster  Choir  College,  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Library,  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu- 
seum, and  so  on.    In  the  last  campaign  my 
opponent  charged  I  was  spending  too  much 
time  on  cultural  matters,  including  the  con- 
cern I  have  that  our  Nation's  Capital  ranks 
far  behind  most  European  and  Russian  pro- 
vincial capitals  in  intellectual  and  artistic 
matters.    Well,  he  got  clobbered  by  the  larg- 
est majority  ever  given  a  candidate  in  Mer- 
cer County  where  aU  these  cultural  institu- 
tions which  I  listed  are  located.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  New  Jersey  as  a  State  has  long 
been  partial  to  "eggheads."    President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  the  leading  Democratic  exem- 
plar of  this  fact,  and  there  are  a  host  of 
other  elected  New  Jersey  officials  who  could 
be  cited  as  proof  of  this. 

THR   OOMMTTTRR   FOR   THR   ARTS   OF  THR  DRMO- 
CRATIC   NATIONAI.  COMMUTER 

The  comniittee  for  the  arts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  established 
by  that  hard-bitten  poUtician  PavU  Butler  to 
counter  the  RepubUcan  committee  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  for  Elsenhower.  Heading 
the  Democratic  committee  for  the  arts  and 
its  cochalrmen  were  Dore  Scbary,  author 
of  that  new  smash  hit  on  Broadway,  Sun- 
rise at  CampobeUo,  about  PrankUn  Delano 
Roosevelt  that  no  one  can  get  tlokets  to. 
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amaat  tbm 
Wltla  ttoe 


at  tiMB*  two  OOBUBtfe- 

^.^  .  ^« in  AnMrtan  poUOaa  hto- 

tory  WM  b«gun  with  «i«  awiuoiM  wooing  o< 

the  ano»  ttaptaed  ««»  "'"^  """fTTL* 
SaddcnlT  ba  wm  popular  again,  aa  toe  haA 
b«ea  nndar  Prertdente  Booaewit  and  Tru- 
man.    But  bla  popularity  to  the  BepubU- 

can  Party— at  the  top,  that  la— waa  certainly 
the  moat  atartUng  rereraal  ol  form  In  poll- 
tlea.  One  thing  I  can  aay  to  you  today  la 
that  m  Democrata  must  face  up  to  the  lact 
tbtit  thla  administration  Intends  to  compete 
for  the  tavor  and  the  yotes  ol  the  Intdlectual. 
He  will  never  again  have  to  walk  alone,  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  vote  and  many  Re- 
publican poUtlclana— «it  the  top — ^haye 
learned  that  there  are  votes  In  than  thar 
hills.  But  don't  be  discouraged  and  don't 
go  selling  short  the  appeal  of  the  I>emocratlc 
Party  for  the  American  intellectual.  Just  be 
sure  that  you  stay  In  there  and  compete,  and 
dont  overlook  the  pulling  power  of  the  fol- 
lowing major  steps  taken  by  this  adminis- 
tration:        

A  Fsnrmi  prssiusht 

1.  Certainly  one  of  the  President's  major 
recommeudatlons  in  the  cultviral  sphere  was 
Jot  the  establishment  of  a  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Civilian  Achievement.  He  called  for 
this  In  his  1955  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  In  the  following  words:  "I  shall  •  •  • 
propose  that  awards  of  merit  be  established 
whereby  we  can  honor  our  fellow  citizens 
who  T"air«  great  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  civilization  and  of  this 
country." 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  there  u  at 
present  no  established  method  by  which  the 
people  of  this  Nation  can  honor  our  great 
scientists,  scholars,  historians,  theologians, 
educators,  philosophers,  artists,  and  musi- 
cians who  are  representative  of  the  best  that 
our  clvUiaatlon  has  to  offer. 

There  are  numerous  medals  established  by 
act  of  Congress  for  our  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
seamen  who  distinguish  themselves  in  battle 
and  ways  have  been  found  to  honor  Govern- 
ment onployees  who  contribute  outstand- 
Ixxgly  to  our  national  welfare. 

1  was  successful  In  having  my  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  conferring  of  an  award  to  be 
known  as  the  Medal  for  Distinguished  Civil- 
ian Achievement  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Represantatlvea.  This  measiire,  H.  R.  11923. 
passed  the  House  unanimously  In  1956  but 
did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor  for  action  In 
the  84th  C<mgreBS. 

I  bave  reintroduced  my  bill  to  the  form  to 
which  it  paaaed  the  House  to  the  84th  Con- 
greaa.  tout  the  Preaident  has  not  referred  to 
^i»  matter  ftg^t".  I  am  confident  that  with 
some  help  from  the  President  this  Congreas 
would  enact  thla  important  legtalatlon  toto 
law. 

a.  The  Presldenfa  call  for  a  Pedenl  Ad- 
vlaory  Coanmisakm  on  the  Arts  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare. 
riMlilrnt  Elsenhower  told  the  Congreas  to 
his  1966  meange  on  the  state  ol  the  Union 

that: 

"In  the  advanoeznent  otf  the  varlooa  aetlvl- 
tlca  whlcb  will  make  our  etvUlaatlon  endure 
and  fknirlata.  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
do  men  to  give  official  reoognltkm  to  the 
Importance  of  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
activities.  I  shall  recommend  the  eatabllah- 
ment  of  a  Federal  Advisory  Conunisslon  on 
the  Arts  wlthto  the  £>epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare." 

Senator  Lehman  was  snccessfal  In  having 
the  Senate  pass  this  legislation  unanimously 
in  1958  but  only  one  RepubHcan  Member  of 
the  House  voted  for  it  In  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  where  It  died. 
Representative  Kotth  Okseit  and  I  are  work- 
ing hard  to  revive  this  measure  In  the  House. 

We  would  appreciate  some  support  by  the 
President  but  he  seems  to  have  lost  aU 
Interest  tn  the  plan— which  was  widely  sup- 


portMl  by  the  eountry'a  eultauU 

itnee   IMson   RoefceieiVwr.   ita  |mtlK»^laft 

the  Ooveramest. 

3.  The  establishment  of  the:  President's 
special  international  i^rogram  iQr  participa- 
tion to  trade  fairs  and  sending  our  cxiltural 
groups  and  individual  artists  overseas.  This 
Is  the  program  Senator  Hxreiat  Humphekt 
and  I  develc^;>ed  legislation  to  sdake  perma- 
nent and  which  the  Congress  fnacted  into 
law  as  Public  Law  860,  84th  Opngreaa — ^the 
Humphrey -Thompeon  Act.  ' 

A.  The  Humjrtirey-Thompwon  Act  provides 
the  basic  authority  for  our  jmrtlclpatlon  in 
the  Brussels  World  Pair  at  Belgium.  I  am 
confident  the  Brussels  World  Pair  will 
launch  the  United  States  on  a  Jnasslve  pro- 
gram of  cultural  and  technlc#l  exchanges 
which  I  regard  as  a  major,  andj  perhaps  the 
only  way  out  of  the  present  ofeiclear  stale- 
mate. 

4.  The  successful  conclusion  last  week  of 
the  agreement  for  a  fivefold  tocrease  of 
cultural  and  technical  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

A.  We  Democrats  must  never  forget  that 
it  waa  the  Pulbright  Act  of  U944  with  its 
greatly  vital  program  of  ediscatlonal  ex- 
changes which  was  the  precursor  of  the 
Smlth-Mundt  Act  authored  b:  Senator  H. 
Ai.E3CAin3Es  SMrrs  and  Senator  Cabi.  Mundt; 
and  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
with  its  technical  exchanges  tad  its  orlgto 
In  President  TTuman's  potot  4  ipeech. 

These  then  are  major  contrlt  utlons  to  the 
development  of  the  foreign  jollcy  of  our 
country  and  to  our  coiuitry's  welfare.  The 
London  Economist  noted  the  tack  of  prog- 
ress made  on  the  President's'  plan  for  an 
art  commission  and  said  thab  "not  even  a 
painter  President  has  been  aale  to  toduce 
Congress  to  estabilsb  [one],  sithough  it  is 
80  years  stoce  this  Idea  was  ilrst  proposed 
In  a  bill."  Don't  ask  me  to: evaluate  the 
quality  of  President  Elsenhowr's  painting. 
I  am  not  qualified  to  Judge  ii.  though  my 
impression  is  that  It  doesn't  nfteasure  up  to 
Winston  Churchill's  works  wl^ch  are  tovir- 
Ing  our  coimtry  at  this  timeJ  In  fact.  I'd 
say  President  Tr\iman  was  a  petter  {rianlst 
and  musician  than  President  tUsenhower  is 
a  painter.  What  impresses  me  about  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  p>erformanca  is  his  ability 
to  keep  so  many  first-rate  cultural  leaders 
In  his  corner,  without  doing  atiythlng  posi- 
tive to  get  the  members  of  hl4  party  to  the 
Congress  to  support  his  arl  commlsalon 
bin.  In  fact  he's  even  gotj  the  London 
Economist  to  his  comer  on  t^ls  matter. 

What  President  Elsenhower  ^ald  about  the 
arts  to  his  1955  message  on  t^  state  of  the 
Union  la  not  remarkably  cftllerent  from 
what  President  George  Washington  said  to 
his  first  annual  address  to  the  Congress  on 
January  8,  1790.  President  Wktshington  de- 
clared that  "there  Is  nothing  \^i^ch  can  bet- 
ter deserve  our  patronage  than  the  promotion 
of  science  and  literature.  Whether  this  de- 
sirable object  will  be  the  best  promoted  by 
affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  iearnliig  al- 
ready established,  by  the  toitltutlon  of  a 
national  university,  or  by  anyj  other  expedi- 
ents, will  be  worthy  of  a  placf  to  the  delit)- 
erations  of  the  legislature."      i 


States.    Here  to 
for  instance, 
^et  for  the  per- 
llsplay  of  con- 
Its    forms — the 


lentlflc.  and  cuJ- 
world  to  beat 

It  widely  syndl- 
reported  that 


MXKXTA  KBKusacazv  DscLAaxs  1  rsa  ow  vmitMtt 

RATSB 

What  has  given  education  ^nd  the  arts  a 
new  urgency,  what  has  transfdsed  the  broad 
concept  held  by  Washington  .and  Jefferson 
that  education  and  the  fine  a^  are  vital  to 
a  free  society  is  the  tremend^s  use  which 
the  Russians  are  putting  theti  to  tn  push- 
ing that  nation  ahead  to  the  race  for  world 
leadership.  | 

I  was  greatly  disturbed,  as  I  know  all  of 
yon  were,  when  the  Bxissian  leader  Khru- 
shchev, some  months  ago  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram Pace  the  Nation,  threw  down  the 
gantlet  and  declared  war  <}n  us  to  the 
cultural  fl^da  at  education  ^and  the  arts. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  th« 


takca  a  ranevad  iiit«eat  in  such  m*iUa. 
The  Congreaa  has  been  sounding  the  alarm 
about  the  Rxxsstan  campaign  and  Its  stie- 
caaaes.  and  aboot  ita  propaganda  which  pic- 
tures the  U.  S.  8.  R.  as  the  sectt  of  culture  and 
Waahtogton  olBclaldom  as  unconcerned  with 
the  rich  heritage  of  Weatern  civilization  ex- 
cept for  Its  propaganda  valiie.  Aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  telling  Indictments  which 
that  country  makes  of  us  b  the  fact  that 
there  is  so  little  recognition  pt  contemporary . 
American  art  to  the  United 
the  capital  of  the  free  worf 
there  is  really  no  place  as 
forming  arts  and  for  the 
temporary  art  In  any  of 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  established 
in  1860  by  the  Congress,  still  doesnt  have  a 
gallery  to  house  It  despite  the  push  which 
President  Pranklln  Delano  Rposevelt  and  the 
Congress  gave  the  plan  In  1^38  and  1939. 

nr  MANT  AKZAS  OF  TRB  WORLD  A  PLACE  OF 
HONOa  IS  (UVXlf  TO  THK  ,AaTIST  AMD  THX 
SCHOLAR  I 

In  many  areas  at  the  Uorkl  a  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  leaders  fn  the  arte  and 
Intellectiial  fields  and  in  reMgloaa  activities. 
It  Is  precisely  to  those  areas  where  the 
Russian  propaganda  is  havipg  its  deadly  ef- 
fect, to  those  oountrlea  t|>e  artist  Is  not 
called  a  longhair,  the  minister  of  religion  la 
not  considered  an  Impractical  Idealist,  ttM 
totellectoal  la  not  dlsmls^^ed  as  an  egghead. 

How  dUTerent  it  Is  in  the  Capital  City  of 
ovir  own  country,  to  a  book  published  in 
1942  Mr.  W.  M.  Kipllnger.  a  Democrat,  wrote 
that  Washington  had  no  homegrown  culture 
and  that  what  culture  it  had  was  Imported 
and  pasted  on.  When  Que|n  Elizabeth  vis- 
ited oin"  country  recently^  both  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  Queen  jcalled  for  a  pool 
of  the  best  technological, 
txiral  brains  in  the  Wester 
the  Russians.  However, 
cated  coIumnlEt.  Inez  Rot 
not  a  single,  solitary  person  distinguished 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  four  glittering  dinners  graced  by 
Her  Majesy  during  her  sta^  in  Washington 
and  given  by  the  Presideht,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  and  Vice  Preaident  Nixon. 

I  would  like  to  conduce  on  a  hopeful 
note.  The  most  hopeful  note  I  can  sound 
this  afternoon  is  that,  deipite  the  ardent 
wooing  of  the  Republican  Ii  iaders  many  fac- 
tors tend  to  cause  the  American  totellectual 
to  take  his  stand  with  the  Democrats.  For 
one  thing,  he  has  a  long  m^n^ry.  and  he  re- 
members Senator  McCarthyL  Senator  Welker. 
and  Cohn  and  Schlne.  [ 

A  stxidy  by  Paul  Lazars^eld  of  Columtda 
University  shows  that  amoxig  academic  social 
scientists,  for  Instance.  I^ee-fourths  are 
Denux:rats  and  tliat  two-|thlrds  voted  for 
Stevenson  to  1952.  In  s^ong  Republican 
States  colleges  and  imiveraftlea  often  supply 
the  leadership  for  the  minority  Democratle 
party.  i 

Another  thli^.  the  Cocnmlttee  of  the  Arte 
and  Sciences  foe  Eisenbowier  will  nev^  be- 
come a  masa  movement  to  America  or 
really  representative  of  itfl  totellectual  life. 

It  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  $00.  one  of  its  top 
officers  told  the  memba'B  of  Congressman 
Carl  Elliott's  Special  Education  Subcommit- 
tee last  year.  Republicans  have  a  deep  to- 
gralned  sxisplcion  of  any  large  number  of 
Americans,  they  are  toterested  to  totellec- 
tuals  who  have  arrived,  not  to  those  who  are 
arriving.  After  Henry  Ford,  or  Thomas  Alva 
Edison,  the  Helen  Hayes.,  and  the  Robert 
Montgom«rys  of  our  Nation  have  achieved 
national  acclaim  and  wotdly  success  then 
the  Republican  Party  will  fwhnlt  them  to  Its 
committee  of  the  arts  a^d  sciences.  But 
this  committee  operates  Jupt  like  the  Mellon 
Qallery  of  Art  which  the  Congress  appro- 
priates $1£  million  a  year  to  malntAJn.  No 
living  American  painter  I4  good  enough  to 
have  his  work  made  a  part  of  Its  permanent 
Congress  has     collection.    Andrew  MellonI  couldnt  take  any 


ohanoat  on  ttie  artlat  wbo  hadnt  arrlvad.  ao 
he  made  It  an  Ironclad  ruie-^whieh  our 
Federal  Oovemment  obaanraa  to  this  day — 
that  an  American  patoter  had  to  be  dead 
30  years  before  his  work  could  be  accepted. 

They  have  changed  the  name  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Arts  and  Sclencea  for  Elsen- 
hower to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Education.  But  I  don't  think  this  is 
going  to  help.  The  executive  secretary  la 
still  M.  Robert  Rogers  whose  accomplish- 
ments, if  any.  to  the  fields  of  the  arts,  or 
the  sciences,  or  education  have  escaped  pub- 
lic notice  and  acclaim.  Rogers  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  1956  political  campaign  of 
considerable  originality — though  I  have  been 
assured  by  several  of  the  officials  of  CASE. 
including  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  that  it  didnt 
represent  their  point  of  view  and  that  they 
were  mystified  aa  to  whom  Mr.  Rogers  waa 
speaktog  for. 

Mr.  Rogers  called  me  a  culture-vulture 
who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Humphrey-Thompson  Act.  the  act  giving  a 
Congreaaional  charter  to  the  National  Music 
Council,  the  act  tripling  the  budget  of  the 
Commission  of  Ftoe  Arts,  and  the  act  es- 
tablUhtog  the  District  of  Columbia  Audl- 
toriiim  Commiasion. 

Mr.  Rogers,  to  fact,  claimed  these  acta 
and  everything  else  to  sight  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  its  standard  bearers.  I 
don't  think  that  this  convtoced  too  many 
people.  After  all,  if  you  can  think  your 
way  to  eminence  in  the  fields  of  science, 
education,  or  the  arts  you  can  see  through 
a  shoddy  political  performance.  It  Lb  my 
considered  opinion  that  it  will  take  more 
than  campaign  promises  to  convert  any 
large  number  of  American  totellectuals  to 
the  Republican  Party.  But  thU  Is  some- 
thing we  Democrats  must  remember  too: 
We  must  pay  more  than  lipscrvice  to  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities  which  will 
make  our  civilization  endure  and  flourish 
if  we  are  to  keep  the  totellectuals  to  our 
comer  and  voting  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates. 


Tke  UbcoU  Lef  ncy 
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or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TXXAa 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13.  1958 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding some  thoughts  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  express  at  the  annual  Lincoln 
Day  dinner  at  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  Lincoln  at- 
tended while  he  was  President. 

The  address  follows: 

THZ  LmCOLN  LCOACT 

Durtog  the  past  10  days.  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  ratner  novel  experiment.  In  the 
form  of  a  poU  among  some  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  those  who  serve  on  con- 
gressional staffs.  I  have  asked  each  person 
particlpaUng  to  the  poU  to  list  those  who 
were,  to  his  opinion,  the  five  greatest  Pres- 
idents in  American  history. 

One  name  appeared  on  every  Ust — that  of 
Ltocoln.     Jefferson  was  listed  by  aU  save 

1.  and  Washingt<m  was  named  by  all  but 

2.  other  American  Presidents  promtoent- 
ly  mentioned  Included  Wilson,  Jackson,  and 
the  two  Rooeevelta. 

This  poU  left  me  with  the  toeacapable 
conclusion,  particularly  from  the  order  to 
which  these  great  American  Preaidents  were 
listed,  that  Abraham  Llnooto  U  imdoubtedly 
the  single  alltime  favorite. 


"What  li  It."  Z  askad  mjmV.  "that  maka* 
lincoto,  even  to  this  galaxy  of  graatnaaa, 
Btaad  apart  from  all  the  rest?"  Several  an- 
swers aufgest  tbemaelvM.  For  one  thing  be 
seams,  even  more  than  any  of  the  others,  to 
typify  the  aplrlt  of  our  Nation.  He  could 
apeak  for  the  people  becaiise  he  was  of  the 
people.  Another  poaslble  answer  may  lie  to 
the  fact  that  he  overcame  greater  disadvan- 
tagea  tlian  any  of  the  others. 

If  you  have  viewed  the  grandeur  of  Mount 
Vernon.  Monticello,  and  the  Hermitage,  you 
could  not  fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  un- 
pretentious averageness  of  the  Lincoln  home 
in  Springfield.  Yet  it  Is  not  simply  that 
Ltocoln  was  poor.  For  If  his  financial  cir- 
cumstances were  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
average  American,  it  is  because  his  standard 
of  values  was  so  different.  He  was  poor  to 
the  sense  that  Christ  was  poor. 

Every  man  must  be  Judged  In  the  frame- 
work of  his  environment,  and  his  greatness 
is  measured  by  the  Impact  of  his  personality 
upon  hUtory.  Yet  the  more  we  grope  for  the 
things  which  raised  Llncoto  to  his  disttoc- 
tlve  pedestal  of  greatness,  the  more  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  his  peculiar  great- 
ness waa  to  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  The  at- 
tributes which  were  dlsttoctlvely  Ltocoto's 
were  remarkably  those  set  forth  by  Christ  to 
the  Beatitudes. 

Tonight  we  celebrate  his  birth,  wlilch  to 
Just  one  more  year  will  be  a  full  century 
and  a  half  behtod  us. 

to  a  crude  hunter's  hut,  deep  to  Ken- 
tucky's desolate  woods.  It  happened.  On  a 
bed  of  poles  covered  with  com  busks,  a  cold 
Febrtiary  wind  penetrattog  the  cracks  of  the 
cabto.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom. 

What  dreams  dared  poor  Nancy  Hanka 
Lincoln  to  entertain  on  that  bleak  Sunday 
morning  of  1809,  hounded  by  gossip  and  con- 
signed by  her  weddtog  vow  to  share  a  woods- 
man's hardship  on  a  barren  farm  that  had 
cost  66  cents  an  acre?  Pate.  It  would  seem, 
had  dealt  cruelly  in  the  extreme  with  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  wajrward 
mother  and  an  unknown  father.  When  her 
mother  had  brought  her  to  church  as  an 
infant  one  Simday,  t>ack  to  Vlrgtola,  the 
good  women  of  the  congregation  had  been 
outraged,  and  one  bad  stood  up  to  demand 
to  loud  Indignation  that  they  be  sent  away. 
Reared  by  an  xmcle  and  aunt,  spumed  by 
polite  society,  wed  to  an  Illiterate  and  Im- 
poverished deerhunter.  the  mother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  dwelt  out  a  miserable,  sunless 
existence  in  the  somber  forests. 

And  now  that  she  had  a  child  of  her  ovm, 
the  object  of  her  adoration,  could  she  dare  to 
hope  that  his  would  be  a  better  life?  She 
died  9  jrears  later,  convulB^  with  pain 
on  a  wretched  dirt  floor  pallet  of  leaves  and 
bearskins.  Her  last  words  were  a  halting, 
whispered  plea  to  Abraham  and  hU  sister — 
to  live  right,  to  be  kind  to  each  other,  to  wor- 
ship God.  Simple  things  to  be  remembered 
by  a  tousled,  grief-stricken  boy.  Perhaps 
she  knew  he  would  not  forget.  What  a  dif- 
ference it  might  have  made  to  her  could  she 
but  have  lifted  the  curtato  of  the  future  and 
viewed  the  marble  shrine  on  the  Potomac 

which  now  attracts  more  than  a  million  vls- 
Itors  a  year — or  could  she  have  beard  In  the 
rustle  of  angels'  vnngs  the  matvire  voice  of 
her  son  as  he  traveled  the  dirt  roads  of  Illi- 
nois a  third  of  a  century  later  and  said  to 
his  friend.  Billy  Hemdon.  "God  bless  my 
mother;  aU  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  X 
owe  to  her." 

Life  was  never  easy  for  Ltocoto.  Ood  has  a 
way  of  "iftMng  men  wander  to  the  wlldemeas 
tmtll  they  are  ready  for  His  designs,  and  the 
abape  of  great  character  is  often  hammered 
out  on  the  anvlla  of  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
Unooto  oould  speak  the  deathleaa  master- 
piece at  Oettysburg  because  he  had  experi- 
enced aettysbmgs  of  tils  own. 

•31  eased  are  the  poor  to  spirit,"  said  Chrlat, 
-tor  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


Abraham  Llnooln  was  doggad  by  dsfsat, 
hounded  by  faUure,  stalked  by  tragedy,  fftvaa 
the  loss  of  Ills  mother  at  taia  age  of  9.  grief 
followed  his  footsteps  like  an  unshakeable 
shadow.  The  idyllle  youthful  love  he  shared 
with  Ann  Rutledge  ended  to  abiding  heart- 
ache. For  weeks  he  aimlessly  stumbled  to 
solitude  along  the  banks  of  the  Scmgamon, 
where  they  had  shared  their  dreams  or  stood 
In  moody  silence  beside  her  grave  to  the  Con- 
cord Cemetery  until  his  friends  actually  de- 
spaired of  his  sanity.  Later,  in  Springfield, 
he  was  to  know  the  unspeakable  anguish  of 
the  death  of  his  little  boy,  Bddle.  at  the  age 
of  4,  and,  still  later,  as  President  and  while 
a  regular  attendant  of  this  church,  the  death 
of  his  beloved  son,  Willie,  and  to  sit  for  hours 
in  melancholy  reverie,  his  body  vrracked  by 
iincontroUable  sobs.  Because  he  loved  deep- 
ly, he  felt  these  experiences  deeply. 

But  "blessed."  said  ChrUt.  "are  those  that 
mourn." 

to  New  Salem.  Ltocoto  failed  to  bustoeaa. 
feU  deep  in  debt,  had  a  legal  Judgment  lodged 
against  him.  Finally,  he  left  town  for  Sprtog- 
field  on  a  borrowed  horse,  and  there  felt  the 
frustration  of  repeated  political  defeats. 

Yet,  defeat  did  not  sour  Into  defeatiam: 
failure  did  not  produce  self-pity;  grief  did  not 
become  bitterness.  There  was  a  redeeming 
sense  of  humor,  often  the  despair  of  his  wife, 
but  the  product  of  genutoe  hvunility.  which 
forbade  him  to  take  himself  too  seriously.  So 
that  when  Douglas  poked  ridicule  at  hla 
gangling  frame  by  asking  how  long  a  man'a 
legs  should  be,  he  oould  reply  that  they 
should  be  "long  enough  to  reach  the  ground." 
And  when  Douglas  hiu-led  devastating  accu- 
sations at  him  and  charged  him  with  being 
two-faced.  Ltocoln  could  spread  his  hands  to 
the  audience,  and  say,  "Now,  I  ask  you:  if  I 
had  two  faces,  would  I  be  wearing  this  one?" 
Yet  this  was  not  enough  to  wto  for  him 
the  coveted  Senate  nomination.  When  the 
race  was  over  and  agato  he  had  lost,  he  re- 
membered the  crowds  which  had  flocked  to 
hear  the  debates  of  the  campaign  and  de- 
cided that  he  might  make  a  bit  of  money 
now  to  pay  his  debts  by  giving  lectures.  Ha. 
carefully  prepared  a  talk,  rented  a  hall  to 
Bloomlngton.  stationed  a  young  lady  at  the 
door  to  seU  tickets,  and  not  one  solitary 
person  came  to  hear  him — not  one. 

At  the  age  of  49  (Just  a  century  ago  thla 
year),  he  confessed.  "With  me  the  race  of 
political  ambition  has  been  •  •  •  a  flat 
failure."  A  newspaper  lamented  editorially 
that  Hon.  Abe  Ltocoln  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  unfortunate  politician  who  has  ever 
attempted  to  rise  to  Dltools. 

This  Is  the  man.    This  la  the  man  who 
was  strangely  catapulted  toto  the  Presidency 
at  probably  the  most  critical  moment  to  the 
Nation's  hUtory.     I  think  it  not  an  Irrever- 
ence to  say  that  this  was  the  hour  for  which 
Ood  had  been  preparing  Abraham  Tilnooln. 
Even   to  the  White  House,  however,   he 
seemed  at  first  doomed  to  mediocrity,  even 
faUure.     His  cherished  dream  had   been  to 
forge  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  differences 
Which  existed   lietween   North   and   South, 
thus  to  avert  war  and  save  the  Union  with- 
out bloodshed.    But  before  he  oould  even 
take   the  oath  of  office,  he  saw   this   dream 
dissolve  before  his  eyes,  the  bands  of  union 
crumple    and   ignite.     Six    weeks    after    hla 
election.  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance 
of   secession,   and   to  rapid  order   6   other 
States  did  the  same. 

All  the  whUe  the  outgoing  admlnlstratloa 
of  Buchanan,  honeycombed  with  dUloyalty, 
did  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  all  this. 
Ltocoto  was  obliged  to  sit  helplessly  to 
Sprtogfleld  for  S  months,  to  see  the  South 
buying  g\ins  and  building  forts  and  drUllng 
soldiers.  Two  days  before  be  left  Springfield 
to  sf"'*"*  the  burdens  of  the  Preaidency, 
half  of  the  Nation  had  declared  itself  out* 
aet  up  a  new  government  and  flnallasrt  ita  ac- 
tion by  electing  Jefferson  Davis  Preaidant  of 
the  Confederacy   founded  upon  what 
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caUed  the  «r«at  trutb  •  •  •  Uwt  slavery  la 
the  Negro's  natural  and  normal  condition. 
There  U  a  pofnilar  mUconceptkm.  about 
why  tbe  CItII  War  was  fought.  Ask  the 
average  American  what  It  vas  all  about,  and 
tlie  »'>«■«/■*»  are  he  would  tell  you  that  It  was 
fougbt  to  tree  the  slave*.  This  was,  xtxk- 
doubtedly  the  most  Important  byproduct  of 
that  war.  Yet  the  great  historic  leaaon  es- 
tablished by  the  ClvU  War  Is  that  this  Is  a 
Federal  Union,  not  a  Confederacy.  The  ClvU 
War  was  fought  to  prove  that  a  State  could 
not  secede,  that  this  was  and  would  remain 
in  truth  "One  nation,  indivisible." 

As  to  Lincoln's  personal  feelings  about 
slavery,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Because  of 
Ixis  innately  sympathetic  heart,  the  spectacle 
of  one  human  being  owned  as  property  by 
another  did  violence  to  his  sense  of  right 
and  wrong. 

Herndon  has  preserved  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln's trip  to  New  Orleans  as  a  young  man 
where  for  the  first  time  he  beheld  the  true 
horrors  of  human  slavery.  Against  the  es- 
sential inhumanity  of  human  creatures  in 
chains,  whipped  and  scourged,  his  consci- 
ence rebelled.  Then  and  there  he  swore  an 
oath  against  the  cruel  and  heartless  Institu- 
tion. For  it  was  wrong  and  it  reeked  of  evil. 
"Blessed  are  the  p\ire  in  heart,"  said 
Christ,  "for  they  shall  see  God." 

But  above  his  distaste  for  slavery,  Ltn- 
eoln's  greater  passion  was  to  save  his  Nation. 
With  the  vision  of  the  pure  hearted,  he 
knew  that  If  States  were  allowed  to  secede, 
there  would  be  no  United  States.  In  time 
there  would  have  been  no  Confederacy 
either.  In  an  likelihood.  The  precedent  of 
dissolution  could  have  been  fatal,  not  only 
to  the  Nation  but  to  the  hemisphere  and  to 
Western  civilization.  Had  It  been  allowed 
to  go  tmchallenged,  one  State  after  another, 
piqued  over  some  real  or  Imagined  wrong,  or 
on  a  quixotic  whim,  could  have  solemnly 
declared  Its  Independence  of  the  others. 

Today,  had  the  Confederacy  triumphed 
and  the  right  of  secession  been  established, 
tills  land  of  the  tree  could  have  been  an 
American  equivalent  of  the  Balkans,  com- 
posed of  many  weak  and  powerless  Individ- 
ual nations,  the  easy  prey  of  armed  might 
and  military  dictatorship.  Can  the  most 
ardent  southerner.  In  honest  introspection, 
fall  to  utter  a  fervent  prayer  of  tnanksglv- 
teg  to  God  ^at  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
emerged  trtiunphant? 

Still,  Lincoln  was  a  peaeefnl  man.  not  a 
warmonger.  Every  vital  fiber  of  his  being 
cried  out  against  the  wanton  slaughter  that 
made  tts  glories  out  of  women's  tears.  He 
believed  that  the  Ncnth  was  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  slavery  as  was 
the  South,  and  that  both  sections  should 
bear  equally  the  burdens  of  Its  elimination. 
The  fanatic  abohtlonists  railed  against  him 
and  called  him  a  compromiser.  It  was  easy 
for  them  to  demand  a  radical  course  of  ac- 
tion when  they  personally  could  lose  noth- 
ing from  the  cataclysmic  economic  disloca- 
tions It  would  create.  Lincoln,  however, 
thought  alao  of  the  South  And  of  simple 
justice  to  that  region  which  made  war 
against  him  and  which  hated  him  with  a 
Tinlverssl  loathing. 

Finally  he  worked  out  a  plan  that  was 
▼ery  near  to  his  heart.  Lincoln  proposed 
that  the  slaveholders  beginning  In  the  loyal 
border  States  would  be  fairly  recompensed 
by  the  Government,  paid  $400  for  each  of 
their  Negroes.  The  slaves  would  be  emanci- 
pated gradaaWy.  It  would  have  been  Infin- 
itely less  costly  to  both  sides  than  continua- 
tion of  the  war.  In  the  Lincoln  Parlor  of 
this  church  Is  the  original  draft.  In  the 
President's  own  handwriting,  of  a  bin  to 
luing  this  about.  Calling  the  Bepreaenta- 
tives  of  tliese  States  to  the  WMte  Home,  he 
aoramoned  all  his  eloquence  to  urge  this 
'  Mttlement  upon  them. 

"TIxe  change  It  conteraplates."  he  pleaded, 
"would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 


not  rending  or  wrecking  anything  Will  you 
not  onbrace  it?  So  much  go()d  has  not 
been  done  by  ooe  effort,  in  all  p^t  time,  as 
in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  no^  your  high 
privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  {future  not 
have  to  lament  that  you  neglect^  it." 

But  neglect  it  they  did.  Theys  summarily 
rejected  the  entire  plan.  The  Pitesident  was 
terribly  disheartened.  IJnraln,  ithe  peace- 
maker, had  failed.  i 

But  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  said 
Christ,  "for  they  shall  be  called  <he  children 
of  God."  I 

Left  no  other  alternative,  thfc  President 
proceeded  to  gird  the  Union  for  kn-out  war. 
He  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  armed  the  Negroes,  and  idevoted  his 
singxilar  energies  to  the  gory  ana  distasteful 
business  of  destroying  the  fenemy.  All 
southern  ports  were  closed  by  wie  Navy  in 
the  most  sweeping  blockade  eveif  theretofore 
engineered.  This  was  total  war,  and  the 
steel  fingers  of  economic  strangulation  be- 
gan to  tighten  about  the  thfoat  of  the 
South.  It  was  either  this  or  siirrender  the 
Union  and  assent  to  the  death  ebd  burial  of 
the  United  States.  ! 

Gloom  hung  heavy  In  the  North,  also,  and 
m  the  White  House.  Lincoln's  generals 
failed  him,  his  Cabinet  snubbid  him,  the 
public  reviled  him,  even  his  wire  Is  said  to 
have  held  him  in  contempt 
war  was  in  no  nrood  to  eml 
charity — and  It  was  this  of 
coin  was  made. 

The  abuse  he  suffered  woul 
any  ordinary  man  strike  back  |ln  wounded 
pride.  When  the  inept  McCl^lan  showed 
his  contempt  both  in  private  ahd  in  pubUc 
for  the  President,  Lincoln  offereii  to  hold  hla 
hat.  When  Salmon  P.  Chase  hu|nlliated  him 
and  {dotted  against  blm,  Linivln  praised 
Chase  and  made  him  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Alter  Frederick  Stanton 
bad  scorned  him  as  an  "Imbidle"  and  a 
"gorilla,"  Uncoln  made  Stantok  hla  Secre- 
tary erf  War. 

"Blessed  are  the  meek."  saicf  Christ,  "for 
they  shall  Inherit  the  earth."      i 

When  the  North,  finally  taking  victory, 
would  mete  out  a  vindictive  full  measure 
and  more  to  the  prostrate  South,  Lincoln, 
too  big  for  vengeance,  proposed  again  that 
the  Southern  States  be  helped  $nancially  by 
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the  Union  to  recover  from  their  costly 
kwaes.  Not  one  member  of  hla  Cabinet 
would  agree. 

When  the  war  was  finally  ore^and  Lee  met 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  there 
were  no  humiliating  ceremoniea  of  capitula- 
tion. There  wtks  to  be  no  veageance  such 
as  that  demanded  by  the  norliiern  radicals 
who  for  4  years  bad  been  insisting  that  Lee 
and  others  be  hanged  for  treason.  The 
terms  of  surrender  were  remarkahly  generous 
and  gentie.  Why?  Becaiiae  Abraham  Un- 
coln. Just  hoiirs  before  his  death,  had  per- 
sonally dictated  those  terms.      ' 

"Blcased  are  the  merciful."  said  Christ. 

The  psychiatrists  say  that  sc»ne  actions 
■re  motivated  by  love,  others  Hy  hate.  Ttie 
latter  seems  to  have  been  completely  foreign 
to  the  Uncoln  character.  The  basic  Lincoln 
pbilosc^khy  seems  to  have  been  expressed, 
perhaps  best  of  all.  In  the  moting  cadencea 
otf  his  second  Inaugural  addre^.  I  think  It 
Is  the  most  profoundly  Chrlsttan  utterance 
ever  ^Kiken  by  a  head  of  ^ate.  If  you 
haven't  read  it  lately,  it  will  %ear  thinking 
through  again — slowly — ^while  iremembering 
that  these  wrirds  were  uttered  lat  a  moment 
when  all  about  htm  was  ractne  the  hot 
hatred  of  war. 

*?Ieither  party  expected  ofltbe  war  the 
magnitude  or  the  durstkm  whldi  it  has 
already  attained.  •  •  •  Both  ^ead  the  same 
Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  0oA,  and  tth 
invokes  His  aid  against  the  oiher.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  any  man  s4ould  dare  to 
ask  a  Just  God's  assistance  In  wringing  their 
bread  from  the  sweat  of  othei  men's  facea. 


Inrt  let  us  Judge  not.  that  we 
The  i»ayers  of  both  could  m^t  be  answered. 
That  of  neither  has  been  inswered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  His  own  pMrpoee. 

"If  we  shall  toppoat  that  American  slavery 
Is  one  of  those  ofienses  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  Ood.  must  needs  coCne.  but  whlcli. 
having  continued  tlutnigh  His  appointed 
time.  He  now  wills  to  removie.  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  Soulth  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
o&ense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  sjttribntea  which 
the  believers  in  a  living  Goc|  always  ascribe 
to  Him?  Fondly  do  we  hoi|e.  fervently  do 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  acoxn^e  of  war 
nuiy  speedily  pass  away.  Tet.  If  God  wUls 
that  It  continue  until  all  t|ke  wealth  pUed 
by  the  bondsman's  250  3rear^  of  unrequited 
toil  shall  1>e  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  dhall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "The 
Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  tn|e  and  rlghteoua 
altogether.'  1 

"With  malice  toward  nonje,  with  charity 
for  aD,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  letj  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  {to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care  fotj  him  who  shall 
have  bcN-ne  the  battie  and  fo^  his  widow  and 
bis  orpban,  to  do  all  wblch  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

"Blessed,"  said  Christ,  "lare  those  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  rl|  ^hteousnese,  tar 
they  shall  be  satisfied." 

In  the  end,  Lincoln  had  cone  that  which 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  Over  t  tie  most  dlfflcalt 
obstacle  cotirse  to  confront  k  career,  he  had 
fulfilled  his  mission.  And  in  the  end,  even 
Stanton  and  Seward  and  thifse  who  had  be- 
gun by  holding  him  In  such  iiltter  contempt, 
had  learned  to  respect  and  rejvere  him.  After 
the  assassin's  bullet  had  pierced  hla  head 
and  while  he  lay  In  the  Uttje  roomlnghouse 
across  from  Fbrd's  Theater,  i  It  remained  for 
Stanton,  his  former  detractor,  to  speak  the 
fitting  tribute:  "There  lies  the  most  perfect 
ruler  of  men  the  world  has  lever  seen  •  •  • 
(and)  now  he  belongs  to  t^e  ages." 

Lincoln  does  belong  to  the  ages.  The  plea 
of  poor  Nancy  Banks  was  nOt  in  vain.  The 
legacy  she  bequeathed  has  enriched  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  It  was  the  patience, 
the  humility,  the  Chrlstlam  charity  with 
which  she  imbued  her  son  Ithat  did.  in  the 
final  analysis,  save  the  Unldn. 

And  what  of  his  legacy  to  that  Union? 
What  Of  his  legacy  to  us? 

In  a  day  when  men  of  less  sr  statiire  appeal 
to  fear  and  hatred,  to  fanaildsm  and  emo- 
tionalism, fanning  the  embers  of  mistrust  to 
divide  class  against  class.  rfu;e  sgainst  race, 
section  against  section,  ha>^  we  coUecUv^y 
as  a  nation  and  a  people  the  patience  and 
the  charity  to  understand  one  another's  point 
of  view,  to  elevate  the  Nation's  welfare  above 
our  own  petty  prejudlges  and  personal  pre- 
dilections, to  work  out  In  a  tfitrlt  of  tolerance 
those  peaceful  solutions  which  can  once  more 
save  the  Union? 

In  a  time  when  others,  leas  fortunate  than 
ourselves,  look  to  our  shor^  and  yearn  for 
freedom,  have  we  the  sympsitheUc  mercy  to 
wish  It  for  them,  the  unsellishnesfi  to  realize 
that  freedom  is  not  a  thln^  of  short  supply 
to  be  hoarded  for  fear  others  '&  gaining  it 
would  leave  us  poorer,  but  t<>  know  that  free- 
dom la  a  blessing,  a  ^ft  of  God.  and  that,  as 
in  all  blessings,  its  enjoymiuit  comes  In  ths 
sharing  of  It? 

In  an  age  when  the  world  Is  divided  in  a 
titanic  ideological  struggle  hetween  two  op- 
posing ways  of  life,  when  in  Lincoln's  words 
It  might  again  be  said  that  "this  generation 
win  nobly  save  or  meaixly  lose  the  last  beat 
hope  of  earth."  have  we  the  bigness  of  s{^rit 
to  turn  aside  from  hatred  aiul  to  overcome 
the  adversary  with  sa  offensive  ot  love? 


If  we  do  possess  these  qualities  as  a  nation 
today,  thm  we  may  truthfully  say  that  we  in 
our  time  are  the  continuing  heirs  of  the 
Lincoln  legacy. 

There  are  no  words  we  may  speak  to  do 
proper  honor  to  such  a  man  as  Lincoln.  What 
then  can  we  do?  The  answer  might  be  found 
in  his  own  admonition,  for  to  paraptirase 
him: 

"It  Is  better  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  unflnlah«s1  work  remaining 
before  us.  •  •  •  That  from  this  honored 
life  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  he  gave  his  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  •  •  •  That  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  this  great  life  shall  not  have  been 
.  lived  in  vain.  •  •  •  That  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  •  •  • 
And  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday,  February  11,  our  colleague. 
Representative  Clifford  Davis,  of  Mem- 
phis. Tenn..  delivered  a  most  impressive 
talk  on  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  our  Federal  public  works 
program,  and  I  felt  It  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Although  the  talk  reviewed  a  period  of 
many  years  of  history,  and  ranged 
through  a  broad  cross  section  of  the 
many  varied  types  of  public  works,  it 
was  a  concise,  succinct,  and  a  logical  pres- 
entation of  what  Is  usually  a  very  large 
and  unwieldy  area  of  subject  matter. 
Only  one  wiUi  intimate  familiarity  in 
this  whole  field  of  public  works  could 
have  made  such  an  effective,  compre- 
hensive, and  yet  clear  and  concise  pres- 
entation. As  chairman  of  the  Flood 
Control  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  Mr.  Davis  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  share  of  the  pub- 
lic works  omnibus  bill  now  pending. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord  the  talk  by  Representative 
Davis  follows: 
Speech  or  Hon.  CfurroBD  Davis,  MncBsa  or 
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Mr.  President,  General  Itschner.  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Davis  and  I  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to 
Join  you  at  your  annual  dinner.  Both  of 
us  have  great  respect  for  your  profession. 

It  was  very  gracious  ot  General  Itachner 
to  introduce  me  tonight.  All  of  you  know 
he  is  ovu-  country's  chief  engineer  oBicet  and 
a  most  distinguished  one. 


The  Corps  at  Bngtneen  dates  from  June 
16,  1775,  whva.  the  Congress  authorized  Oen. 
George  Washington  to  appoint  a  Chief  Kigi- 
naer  for  the  Army.  Since  that  day  the  Army 
has  been  served  by  40  Chief  Engineers  down 
to  Major  General  Itocliner.  As  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  long  before,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  appreciate  the  integ- 
rity, the  efficiency,  and  the  worthiness  of  this 
great  corps. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Army  engineers.  Their 
exploits  In  every  war  in  which  our  country 
has  engaged  are  history.  Their  work  on  be- 
half of  river  and  harbor  improvements  and 
flood  control  has  been  extensively  com- 
mented upon. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
the  Army  engineers  have  been  responsible 
for  a  variety  of  other  achievements  that  have 
paced  the  Nation's  progress.  Successive  ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses  have  looked  to 
the  Army  engineers  as  the  logical  group  of 
trained  personnel  to  accomplish  unusual 
pioneering  missions.  The  Army  engineers. 
In  the  spirit  of  their  motto:  "Let  us  try," 
undertook  each  and  every  one  of  these  as- 
aignments  with  traditional  thwoughness  and 
vigor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  country's  history. 
Army  engineers  conducted  nearly  all  preli- 
minary explorations.  They  made  survejrs. 
prepared  maps,  constructed  roads,  built 
bridges  and  developed  canals — all  essential 
to  opening  up  new  territories.  These  mis- 
sions, and  their  effective  accomplishment, 
were  part  of  the  colorful  saga  of  American 
civilzatlon  as  it  pushed  westward  across  the 
rivers,  ivalrles,  and  mountains.  Army  engi- 
neers initiated  most  of  the  accurate  meth- 
ods now  employed  by  the  Government  in 
geodetic,  topographic,  and  hydrographlc  sur- 
veys as  they  surveyed  and  marked  practically 
every  boundary  of  the  United  States  and 
most  of  the  State  lines. 

While  the  Army  engineers  were  helping  to 
build  a  new  country,  they  were  also  helping 
to  give  America  a  well-planned  and  beauti- 
ful Capital  City.  An  Army  engineer  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.  Pierre  L'Enfant,  drew 
the  plans  for  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  Army 
engineers  have  had  a  conspicuous  part  in 
planning  and  building  Washington's  pub- 
lic buildings  and  structures. 

Until  I  did  some  research  I  did  not  know 
that  the  construction  of  the  Washington 
Monument  was  completed  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers. Army  engineers  also  built  the  great 
wings  and  magnificent  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
They  built  the  beautiful  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  old  Post  OlBce  Building,  the  new 
Municipal  BuUding,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  the  War  College,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Building.  They  super- 
vised construction  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  practically  all  the  park  system  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Washington 
Aqueduct.  untU  recent  years,  the  longest 
single  archstone  bridge  In  the  world,  is  a 
monument  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Its 
operation  continues  under  corps  supervision. 
In  the  Greater  Washington  area,  Army  engi- 
neers constructed  the  Pentagon,  largest  ofB.ce 
building  in  the  world. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  the  coun- 
try has  turned  to  the  Army  engineers  to 
aocomplish  unusual  and  extremely  difficult 
undertakings  Is  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Facilities  for  the  development  of  perhaps 
the  most  Important  project  of  our  time — 
the  atom  bomb— were  constructed  by  the 
Army  engineers.  This  unprecedented  under- 
taking was  primarily  a  cooperative  accom- 
plishment of  science  in  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  and  of  engineers  In  providing 
the  necessary  faciUtles — without  which  the 
bomb  could  not  have  been  produced. 


And  now  when  we  are  xoovlng  so  quickly 
In  ths  world  in  conquering  and  tuiderstand- 
Ing  outer  space,  it  was  the  Army  who  suc- 
cessfully fired  the  satellite.  Explorer. 

I  oould  go  on  in  recital  of  all  that  the 
Engineers  have  meant  to  the  country  in  its 
long  history  of  accompli  Bh  men  ta  Time  does 
not  permit  a  furtner  review,  but  I  ahoiild  like 
to  remind  you  that  the  present  Bureau  of 
Roads  evolved  from  the  work  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  roadbuildlug,  notably  con- 
struction of  the  Cumberland  Road.  The 
roads  in  Yellowstone,  Mount  Rainier,  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks  were  built  by 
the  Army  engineers.  The  old  Virginia  High- 
way, laid  out  between  1840  and  1850,  waa 
under  the  supervision  of  the  first  professor 
of  engineering  at  West  Point.  The  Alaska 
Road  Commission,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Engineers,  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
wagon  and  sled  roads. 

Contributions  to  the  Territcxies  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  by  Army  engi- 
neers are  substantial.  They  not  only  sur- 
veyed and  constructed  the  roads  but  built 
communication  systems,  laid  out  sanitary 
systems,  and  developed  the  harbors,  chang- 
ing the  entire  economy  of  these  areas. 

FITBUC    WOSKS   PaOGEAMS 

In  these  days  when  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  balancing  our  military  security 
with  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
economy,  we  must  discuss  for  a  moment  a 
few  current  programs. 

There  have  been  suggestions  and  Indeed 
bills  have  already  been  Introduced  to  pro- 
vide huge  sums  for  public  works  to  maintain 
employment  In  the  face  of  approximately 
4'/^  million  unemployed  men  and  women  in 
the  country  today. 

We  already  have  a  public  works  program 
and,  if  supported  by  appropriations  immedi- 
ately, it  will  do  tbe  Job. 

1.   OMKIBUS  BILL 

I  submit,  to  you  thoxightful  engineers, 
that  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  and  flood 
control  bill,  now  before  the  House,  should  be 
passed  without  delay.  Our  Public  Works 
Committee  feels  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  this  bill  at  this  time. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  the 
omnibus  blU,  now  substantially  before  the 
House  in  the  same  form,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  grounds  that  It  did  not 
meet,  in  many  Instances,  objections  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  can  tell  you  now 
that  this  omnibus  biU,  authorizing  proj- 
ects in  the  sum  of  $1,456,000,000  now  meets 
the  Budget  Biireau's  objections  within  S 
percent. 

The  bin  contains  projects  and  authoriza- 
tions whose  need  has  been  made  clearly  evi- 
dent by  the  last  3  major  flood  disasters: 
(1)  The  hurricanes  and  floods  of  1955, 
which  left  such  a  widespread  path  of  de- 
struction through  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Attantlc  states,  (3)  the  unprece- 
dented rainfall  and  floods  m  California  and 
adjacent  States  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days of  1955,  which  brought  suffering  and 
heartache  to  many  families  during  this  tra- 
ditionally Joyous  season,  and  <3>  ti»e  floods 
throughout  the  Southwest  United  States 
during  May  and  early  June  of  last  year. 

Our  committee  feels  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  refute  the  argument  often  ad- 
vanced that  because  of  the  large  backlog  of 
clvU  works  projects  no  more  should  be  au- 
thorized at  this  time.  Even  the  most  cursory 
oonsldo-ation  will  make  it  obvious  that  W 
civil  works  program  cannot  be  static.  LUc* 
most  human  endeavors.  It  must  be  treated  as 
a  flexible  undertaking,  subject  to  modifica- 
tion and  additions  as  conditions  warrant. 
Ploods  are  no  respecter  of  priority  of  au- 
thorization, and  any  phlloaophy  which  aayi 
that  all  meritorious  projects  now  authortaed 
should  be  constructed  before  any  new  ones 
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•re  considered  Ignores  the  nature  of  physi- 
c«d  phenomena,  the  meaning  of  the  civil 
works  program,  and  Indeed  logic  Itself. 

I  have  long  believed  that  we  should  have 
plans  and  signs  for  public  works  gener- 
ally In  every  level  of  government,  municipal, 
Stat3.  and  Federal.  They  should  be  on  the 
shelves  ready  for  uae  In  time  of  special  need. 

a.    INTZXSTATS    HICHWAT    PROGRAM 

Many  of  you  have  heard  that  our  big  Inter- 
state road  program  is  being  und\ily  delayed. 
V/e  passed  a  bill  which  originally  involved 
an  ezpendit\ire  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  approximately  $27  billion, 
coverins  the  big,  Interstate  Defense  High- 
way System.  To  pay  for  the  system.  th?s 
figure  has  now  reached  the  sum  of  $37  bil- 
lion in  the  face  of  a  reevaluation  of  all  of 
the  costs  involved. 

In  this  next  year,  $2  billion  was  to  be 
allotted  from  the  trust  fund  to  continue 
the  program.  As  you  know,  this  trust  fund 
arises  from  taxes  on  gasoline,  dlesel  oil,  and 
csrtain  excise  taxes  which  are  committed 
to  this  stupendous  road-bulIdlng  program. 
The  actual  revenue,  unfortunately,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  estimate,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  best  that  can  be  spent  out  of  the 
trust  fund  in  the  next  year  will  be  about 
$1,600,000,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1060,  the  sum  of  $2,200,000.- 
000  was  to  be  allocated  and,  of  course,  only 
time  will  know  how  much  below  that  s\im 
the  actual  revenue  will  be. 

This,  in  and  of  Itself,  Is  a  big  public  works 
program.  Indeed,  It  Is  the  biggest  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

When  the  States  contribute  10  jiercent  of 
the  cost,  the  present  estimated  value  of 
these  public  works  will  be  in  round  figures 
$41  billion.  At  the  same  time  the  States  are 
undertaking  an  accelerated  program  on  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  urban  roads,  where- 
in they  contribute  60  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  A  great  amount  of  time  is  now  being 
taken  in  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
and  planning,  and  you  know  better  than  I 
how  necessary  it  was  to  increase  the  engi- 
neering potential  required. 

S.    WATER-POLLUTION    CONTROL 

The  control  of  stream  pollution,  com- 
paratively new  to  our  country,  is  growing  In 
Importance.  Under  the  public  law  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  make  a  contribution 
of  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  single,  project 
but,  in  no  Instance,  may  the  amount  ex- 
ceed $250,000.  This  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  planning  and  design  of  water  and 
sewage-treatment  plants. 

In  certain  sections  of  our  country,  there  is 
a  very  definite  shortage  of  water.  We  mxist 
use  and  reuse  it.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take not  to  continue  Federal  participation  in 
encouraging  States  and  municipalities  to  go 
forward.  The  recommendation  made  to 
abandon  Federal  participation  In  1960,  Is 
certainly  not  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country. 

4.  PUBLIC  BUILDINCS 

We  passed  a  lease-purchase  plan  to  en- 
courage the  erection  of  Federal  oflBce  build- 
ings. In  brief,  we  thought  that  private 
Investors  would  be  interested  in  constructing 
these  projects  which  would  be  paid  for  over 
a  maximum  period  of  26  to  30  years  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  provided  that  the 
property  should  remain  on  local  tax  rolls 
and  would  be  a  great  Impetus  in  supplying 
much-needed  public  construction.  Thus  far, 
the  administration  of  the  act  has  been  dls- 
appcr.ting.  Private  capital  has  Jtist  not 
been  interested. 

The  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  has 
suggested  that,  if  this  progpram  is  not  soon 
off  the  ground  in  a  substantial  way,  the 
committee  would  be  inclined  to  appropriate 
some  $300  million  to  $500  million  a  year  to 
do  the  Job.    This,  I  hope,  will  result. 


S.   PUBLIC   WORKS   PLANNING 

We  now  have  a  Federal  asfistance  pro- 
gram providing  interest-free  l#ans  to  local 
governments  for  the  planninig  of  public 
works  projects.  Emphasis  is  o^  preliminary 
engineering  plans.  | 

We  have  public  facilities  loaiis  which  are 
made  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
building  essential  communl|ty  facilities 
where  they  are  not  otherwise  i  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  condillons.  These 
loans  must  be  of  sound  value  $nd  so  secure 
as  to  reasonably  assure  retirement  or  repay- 
ment. Applications  from  communities  of 
less  than  100,000  having  an  uroent  and  vital 
need  receive  priority  consider^lon. 

And  there  Is  the  urban  planning  assist- 
ance program,  wherein  grantsj  are  made  to 
defray  one-half  of  the  cost  of  planning  work 
in  commxmities  under  25,000  population,  or 
for  work  In  metropolitan  and  regional  urban 
areas.  It  also  provides  grafts  to  official 
metropolitan  and  regional  plai^nlng  agencies 
for  work  In  metropolitan  and  regional  urban 
areas.  In  addition,  grants  makr  be  made  to 
local  eovernments  or  to  officii  1  State  plan- 
nins  agencies  for  work  in  major  distress 
areas,  as  well  as  help  to  ofB  :lal  planning 
agencies  for  work  in  areas  th  eatened  with 
rapid  urbanization  vmder  the  Impact  of  a 
Federal  installation. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you,  though  sketchlly, 
p.  summary  of  the  programs  nop  provided  by 
law — all  of  which  should  be  maintained  with 
all  speed  and  appropriations.    | 

We  must  keep  our  country  militarily  and 
economically  strong.  We  havelthe  resovirces, 
the  wealth,  and  the  genius  toj  do  just  that. 
Recently,  General  Itschner  gave  us  Infor- 
mation that  the  Russians  were  stepping  up 
their  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control  and 
power  projects.  While  they  have  not  yet 
reached  the  high  standards  of  efficiency  en- 
joyed by  our  own  country,  we  do  know  that 
they  are  going  forward  in  t  lelr  domestic 
affairs  In  the  same  threatenln  ;  fashion  that 
they  seem  to  be  excelling  In  a  rtaln  military 
phases.  Surely,  our  country  o  in  maintain  a 
public  works  program  of  real  magnitude 
and  at  the  same  time  under  positive,  con- 
fident leadership  not  only  citch  up  with 
our  enemy  but  svirpass  him  in  all  things 
militarily. 

The  Important  government*  of  the  world 
are  headed  by  few  men.  Mosfi  of  those  men 
and  the  governments  they  represent  do  not 
have  the  same  high  prlncipl^  that  we  have 
long  enjoyed  in  our  country.  Too  true,  many 
of  them  are  led  by  a  godlss  phlloeophy 
which  we  know  as  communism, 

In  all  sincerity,  I  am  conv  need  that  we 
must  reevaluate  our  own  nal  Lonal  depend 
euce  upon  a  higher  power  tl  lan  ^that  con- 
trolled by  man. 


Doms  BariDos  in  Pim  to  Rko 
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Mr.  ASPINATTi  Mr.  fipeaker,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hico,  and  may 
I  say,  too,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  very  fortunate  ii|deed  to  have 
ttie  Honorable  A.  Fern6s-I$ern  as  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  !E»uerto  Rico. 
He  has  spent  almost  12  years  discharg- 
ing the  obligations  of  this  mportant  of- 
fice, and  of  course  with  ea<  h  succeeding 
year  his  services  become  i|iore  valuable 
to  all  of  us. 


Dr.  Fern6s  is  possessedjwlth  unlimited 
knowledge  about  his  people  and  with  his 
recognized  ability  and  industry,  together 
with  the  confidence  wb(ich  his  people 
place  in  him,  he  has  been  able  to  render 
to  them  outstanding  servijce. 

Just  recently  there  was  held  in  New 
York  City  a  briefing  coiiference  on  the 
subject  of  doing  business! in  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Resident  Commissioi^er  was  honored 
to  give  the  address  of  wkcome  to  those 
attending  this  conference.  His  address 
is  a  fine,  up-to-date  statement  of  the 
history  of  this  part  of  our  Nation  and  the 
important  part  that  it  {and  its  people 
are  playing  in  our  natiorv>l  life  today.  I 
take  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
placing  Dr.  Pern6s'  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  tiiat  all  of  us 
may  read  it  and  have  pk-oflt  therefrom. 

Address  bt  Hon.  A.  Pn^ds-IsERN,  Resi- 
dent COMMISSIONEE  or  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH or  Puerto  Rico  in  Washinctoh, 
D.  C,  AT  the  Doing  Bu$iness  in  Puebto 
Rico  Conferences  Held  on  February  6 
and  7  at  the  hotxl  cofimodoex  in  new 
Yoek  Citt  .   '' 

Gentlemen,  allow  me  1 1  thank  you  for 
having  accepted  the  Invltitlon  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  and  the  Puerto 
Rico  Economic  Developmenft  Administration, 
to  attend  this  conference.'  I  thank  you  In 
the  name  of  the  people  or  Puerto  Rico,  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Federal  Government.  As 
I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  Is  tbe  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  and  £erves  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  He  Is  the  spokesman  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  In  .Federal  matters. 
The  position  exists  since  1900  and  was 
created  by  the  first  organlqact  which  organ- 
ized civil  government  in  Puerto  Rico  under 
American  sovereignty.  Tha  fact  that  you  are 
here,  and  that  you  are  glVlng  so  much  of 
your  precious  time  to  bepome  acquainted 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Its  opportunities,  attests  tq  your  Interests  in 
the  Islands  and  Its  people.  (The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  conlprlses  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  number  of  small  ad- 
jacent Islands,  two  of  wh^ch  are  Inhabited 
and  organized  as  municipalities  within  the 
Commonwealth . )  1 

I  believe  I  owe  you  a  8h|>rt  r^sum^  of  the 
background  of  the  Islands  icomprised  within 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  Its 
people.  As  you  may  remen^ber,  the  first  area 
of  the  New  World  which  came  In  contact 
with  western  civilization  \^as  the  Caribbean. 
The  first  settlement  In  th^  New  World,  and 
for  that  matter  the  first  ckipltal  of  the  New 
World,  was  established  before  the  end  of  the 
15th  century  In  the  Island  then  known  as 
Hlspanlola  and  now  occupied  Jointly  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  I  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  From  what  is  now  the  Dominican 
Republic  discovery  and  conquest  branched 
out.  Puerto  Rico  was  th0  second  island  to 
be  conquered  and  settled:  therefore.  Its  cao- 
Ital  city,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  is  the 
second  oldest  city  in  the  New  World.  It  was 
founded  by  the  first  settler  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  isbs.  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Costa  Firme,  Peru,  followed.  Exactly  99  years 
after  San  Juan  was  founded  the  English  King 
awakened  to  the  fact  thafi  there  was  a  New 
World  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  It,  not 
only  for  Spaniards,  but  also  for  Englishmen. 
Jamestown  was  founded.  | 

Therefore,  by  the  tim4  Jamestown  was 
founded,  western  civiliza1|lon  was  99  years 
old  in  Puerto  Rico,  piirlng  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  up  to  tl^e  end  of  the  19th 
century,  a  continuous  stream  of  settlers 
moved  over  from  Spain  tp  the  New  World, 
and  consequently.  Into  Puerto  Rico.  And  in 
those  four  centuries  Puerto  Rico  grew  Into 
a  people  a  miUion  strong,  with  no  less  than 


68  cities  and  towns,  or  municipalities, 
and  with  no  more  free  land  for  settlansnt. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when 
Tarlous  separate  kingdoms  merged  to  give 
rise  to  the  unified  ^>anlah  State,  Puerto 
Blco  was  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Castile, 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  Spain,  and 
Uved  under  the  Laws  of  Indies,  which  means 
the  laws  of  Castile  in  a  modified  form,  in 
order  to  adjust  to  New  World  conditions. 
After  Spain  became  a  united  kingdom  with 
a  constitution  and  a  common  code  of  laws, 
Puerto  Rico  was  declared  to  be  a  component 
part  of  that  kingdom.  Since  1998  Puerto 
Rico  was  duly  represented  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  the  national  parliament. 

The  ethnic  oompoeltlon  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rloo  is,  therefore,  fundamentally 
Sp>anish.  The  Indians  very  early  dis- 
appeared as  a  race.  There  were  about  16,000 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and 
conquest  and  they  were  soon  absorbed  both 
by  the  white  race  and  by  the  colored  race 
which  was  brought  Into  the  Island  from  the 
early  days  of  settlement.  SUvery  existed  in 
Puerto  Rico  unUl  1873  when  the  33.000  slaves 
were  declared  free  citizens.  Their  masters 
were  paid  the  proper  indemnity. 

To  say  that  Puerto  Rico  was  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  Is  to  express  a  political 
fact,  but  the  political  fact  did  not  quite  con- 
form with  social  reaUtles.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  water  between  the  island  and  the 
peninsula  made  for  such  differences  of  inter- 
est and  outlook,  that  even  with  a  common 
origin,  a  common  culture,  and  a  common 
language,  there  were  profound  differences 
which  subjected  the  exlsUng  poUUcal  rela- 
tionship to  strains  and  tensions  which  found 
expression  in  the  claim  for  self-government 
by  the  Island  people. 

This  came   to  friiltlon  In  the  year   1897 
when    the    Spanish    crown    granted    a    self- 
govemmg  constitution  to  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico,   with   the   participation  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  decisions  which  concerned  their 
external  affairs  as  well  as  representation  in 
the  national  parliament.     National  matters 
were  stlU  in  charge  of  the  cenUal  govern- 
ment.   What  the  outcome  of  this  arrange- 
ment might  have  been,  had  It  lasUd,  Is  any- 
body's guess.    Mine  is  that  separation  from 
Spain  was  Inevitable  and  that  the  Spanish - 
American  War,  as  a  result  of  which  Puerto 
Rico    was    separated    from    Spain    and    lU 
sovereignty  transferred  to  the  United  States. 
-   must  be  Interpreted  as  a  shortcut  in  his- 
tory.    By   virtue  of   this   separation   Puerto 
Rico  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  a  Eviropean  king- 
dom and  became,  in  the  political  sense,  what 
It  had  always  been  and  Is  in  the  geographic 
and  social  sense,  a  people  of  the  New  World. 
The  determination  of  the  political  status 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  after  separation 
was  not  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Cession.    The 
Treaty  of  Cession,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1899.  left  the  determination  of  the  political 
status  of  the  Puerto   Rican   people   to  the 
Congress  of  the  United   States.     FoUowing 
the    termination    of    the    Spanish    regime. 
Puerto  Rico  was  placed  under  a  military 
government  for  2  years.    In  1900  the  Con- 
gress   enacted    the    First    Organic    Act    for 
Puerto  Rico  and  civil  government  was  re- 
stored.    The  Organic  Act  of   1900  provided 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  raising  their 
own  taxes  and  paying  for  their  own  internal 
goverrunent,  while  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  direct  charge  of  external  mat- 
ters and  what  we  all  know  as  Federal  func- 
tions and  services.    It  provided  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  United  States  tariff  to  Puerto 
Rico,  as  imposed  to  foreign   imports,  and 
for  the  accession  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  United  States.    The  basic 
relationship  still   exists  at  present,   except 
for  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  refined 
sugar  Puerto  Rico  may  ship  to  the  mainland. 
The  Organic  Act  of  1900  also  provided  for 
American   currency  to   be   the   currency  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  for  the  extension  to  Puerto 


Bloo  or  tbe  Xmited  States  postal  system.  Ko 
Federal  taxes  would  be  collected  in  Puerto 
Rico.  (This  situation  still  exists  except  for 
tha  limited  application  of  the  Federal  in- 
come-tax law.  Residents  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  now  subject  to  the  Federal  Income-tax 
law  on  income  derived  form  sources  outside 
Piierto  Rico.  This  mcludes  Federal  salaries 
earned  In  the  Island.) 

Practically  the  whole  tax  field  wts  left  to 
the  Island's  government  and,  since  1917,  its 
Income  from  revenues  collected  Includes  that 
tax  on  goods  produced  or  manvifactured  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  transported  to  the  United 
States  market.  The  tax  Is  equal  in  amoimt 
to  that  Imposed  in  the  United  States  on 
United  States  domestic  products.  Puerto 
Rico  was  to  be  represented  in  the  Federal 
Government  by  a  Resident  Commissioner 
who  was  also  granted  all  the  prlvUeges  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  except  a  vote. 
The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  was  or- 
ganized with  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  bicameral 
legislative  assembly,  and  a  supreme  court. 
The  upper  hoxise,  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
the  executive  council,  was  composed  of  11 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
house  of  delegates  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Out  of  the  11  members  of  the  executive 
coxincil,  6  were  at  the  same  time  respectively 
the  heads  of  the  6  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

Puerto  Blco  lived  xmder  the  Organic  Act 
of  1900,  known  as  the  Foraker  Act,  for  17 
years.     In    1917   Congress    enacted    a    new 
organic  act  known  as  the  Jones  Act.     The 
executive  council  was  replaced  by  an  elected 
senate.    Four  of  the  heads  of  the  six  execu- 
tive departments  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.    The  Governor,  the 
auditor,    and    the   two   remaining   heads   of 
departments,    namely    the    attorney    general 
and   the   commissioner   of  education,   were 
still  appointed  by  the  President.    The  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  appointed  by  the  President,  while  the 
judges  for  the  Inferior  courts  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.    Appeals  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  were  to  be 
made  to  the  First  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals at  Boston  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.    A  Federal  dU- 
trlct  coiu^.  which  had  been  previously  cre- 
ated for  the  dUtrict   of  Puerto  Rico,   was 
continued. 

The  Jones  Act.  the  Organic  Act  of  1917,  was 
not  substantially  amended  for  SO  years.  In 
1947  It  was  amended  to  provide  for  an  elec- 
tive Governor  and  few  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  of  all  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  auditor  and  the  supreme  court  continued 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  fundamental  change  In  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  took  place  In  1950.  PubUc 
Law  600,  of  the  81st  Congress,  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  Jvily  3.  1950.  I  had  the 
honor  of  having  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
House,  while  It  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senators  ©"Mahonet  and  Butldi  of 
Nebraska.  The  act.  which  was  adopted  in 
the  nature  of  a  comj>act  and  was  to  be- 
come effective  if  accepted  in  a  referendum 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  In  fact 
an  enabUng  act  to  allow  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  organize  their  own  government 
under  a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption. 
Within  the  framework  of  relationships  as 
Public  Law  600  offered  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  They  approved.  4  to  1.  the  terms  of 
compact.  Accordingly,  they  elected  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention  to  frame 
a  constitution  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Bloo.  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding 
over  that  oonventton.  The  constitution 
framed  by  the  constitutional  convention  was 
submitted  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for 


approval  or  rejection,  and  they  appfoved  It 
by  popular  vote  on  Ibrch  S,  1953.  Under 
Act  447  of  July  3,  1952.  SSd  Congress,  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  tha 
constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Bloo  to  be  in  conformity  with  tbe  compact, 
and  approved  it,  subject  to  some  conditions 
subsequently  approved  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Thereupon  the  Commonwealth 
was  Inaugurated  on  July  26,  1952.  on  th« 
54th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Puerto  Blco  under  General 
Miles  on  July  35.  1898. 

In  accordance  with  the  compact,  the  con- 
stitution of  Puerto  Rloo  creates  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  constitution 
contains  a  bill  of  rights  and  provides  for  a 
republican  form  of  government,  with  three 
branches  of  government,  namely,  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  The 
Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  every  4 
years.  The  Governor  appoints  the  council 
of  secretaries,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  There  is  a  unified  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  a  legislative  assembly  consisting  of 
a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives 
elected  by  popvdar  vote  every  4  years  together 
with  the  Governor  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner. The  bill  of  rights  is  patterned  after 
the  BlU  of  Rights  In  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. A  unique  feature  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Puerto  Rico  is  that  it  provides  for 
representation  of  the  minwlty  parties, 
roughly  proportionate  to  their  voting 
strength,  regardless  of  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts they  may  have  carried. 

Under  the  compact  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment operates  In  Puerto  Rico  within  » 
sphere  of  authority  comparable  to  that  with- 
in which  It  operates  In  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.    The 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  operates 
in  Puerto  Rico  within  a  comparable  sphere  of 
authority  as  a  State  government,  although 
the   field    In   which   It   exercises    Its   taxing 
power  Is  broader  than  in  a  State.    The  other 
main  difference  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  member  State  of  the 
Union  is  to  be  foimd  In  the  fact  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  no  participation  in  the  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  no 
representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  is  represented  in  the  House  by 
a  voteless  Resident  Commissioner.     Federal 
laws  apply  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  in 
the  United  States.     Appeals  of  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico  are  still 
made  to  the  first  circuit  court.     A  United 
States  district  court  continues  to  function 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  1917,  imder  the  Jones  Act,  the  citi- 
zens of  Puerto  Rico  were  declared  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.    Common  citizen- 
ship has  been  now  for  41  years  the  funda- 
mental bond  of  Union  between  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and,  although  those  living  in  1917  be- 
came citizens  xinder  collective  natxxrallzatlon. 
the  fact  Is  that  more  than  half  of  the  present 
population  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  younger  gen- 
erations, are  United  States  citizens  by  birth. 
Within  this  framework  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic   relaUonshlp    to    the    United    States. 
Puerto  Rico  is  at  present  rapidly  developing 
as  a  free  commtmity.  permanently  associated 
to  the  United  States.    While  maintaining  lU 
historical  and  cultural  heritage.  It  has  as- 
similated and  Incorporated  into  Its  life  the 
Ideals,  the  outlook,  the  ways  of  American  life. 
Puerto  Rico  is  rapidly  becoming  bUing\ial.    It 
is  a  hubbub  of  industrial  activity.    It  Is  In- 
evitably destined  to  become  the  outpost  of 
American  Industry  and  commerce  In  the  Car- 
ibbean,  the  frontier   of   American   business, 
vls-a-vls  the  chain  of  countrlec  that  l>order 
the  Caribbean  Sea;  countries  that  are  now 
undergoing  an  upsurge  of  commercial  activ- 
ity and  for  whom  I  venture  to  predict  Puerto 
Rico  shall  become  the  workshop.    MllUons  of 
prospective    consumers    of    the    product    of 
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Amerleaa  enterprlae.  ingenuity  and  know- 
Iiow  !!▼«  an  the  Caribbean  basin  and  beyond. 
Into  tlie  vastnew  ot  the  Spanlah-Amerlcaii 
Main. 

With  the  weapon  of  a  conunon  language, 
both  with  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  tbe  people  of  tbe  Caribbean,  and  wltb 
the  stability  derived  from  our  American  in- 
stitutions. I  venture  to  say  that  Puerto  Rico 
will  become  the  industrial  leader  of  that 
area;  again  I  say.  the  outpoet  and  spearhead 
of  American  business  and  the  Am>Ttcan 
m>lrlt  in  that  part  of  the  world. 


Dc^catory  Prayer  Breakfast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS  V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  nNITBD  STATES 

Thursday,  February  13, 1958 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  morning  1,000  persons,  in- 
cluding the  Vice  President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  courts.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Government  ofBcials,  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Coimcil  of  Christian  Lead- 
ership groups  attended  the  Presidential 
prayer  breakfast  at  the  Masrflower  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.   C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  the  program  and  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  service. 

In  my  opinion,  this  prayer  breakfast, 
attended  by  outstanding  leaders  in  every 
field,  will  add  much  to  the  religious 
life  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PaoGSAM  roB  PazsmsNTiAi.  Breakfast,  Thxtrs- 
DAT,  PxBauAXT  6.  1958,  8  a.  m.,  Matflowek 
Horn. 

Presiding:  Hon.  Frank  Cari.son,  United 
States  Senate,  president.  International  Coun- 
cil for  Christian  Leadership. 

Invocation:  The  Honorable  Wllber  M. 
Brucker,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  general 
conference  chairman. 

Breakfast. 

Message  of  welcome :  Senator  Carzjson. 

Reading  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah 
12:  2-6) :  The  Honorable  WUllam  J.  Brennan, 
Jr.,  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Reading  of  the  New  Testament  (Epheslans 
1 :  3-14) :  The  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Greetings  from  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives breakfast  group:  The  Honorable  L.  H. 
PotJNTAiN,  Congressman  from  North  Carolina, 
and  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives breakfast  group. 

Greetings  from  the  Senate  breakfast 
group:  The  Honorable  John  Stennis,  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
breakfast  group. 

Introduction  of  the  guests  at  the  head 
table :  Senator  Cari.son. 

Prayer  of  dedication :  Richard  C.  Halverson. 
associate  executive  director  of  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

Comments:  Charles  E.  WUson.  former 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
president  of  People-to-People.  Inc. 

Remarks:  The  Vice  President,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  Nzzok. 
Handel's  HaUeluJah  Chorus  from  the  Mes- 
siah: University  of  Maryland  Choir,  conduct- 


impress  upon 
the  Christian 


ed  by  Fague  Sprlngman.  direotor  of  music. 
University  of  Maryland. 

Closing  prayer:  Abraham  Veteide.  founder 
and  executive  director  of  (International 
ChrtBtlan  Leadership. 

SntTR  AmrvKL  Pratkr  B^xaktabt 

Senator  Carlson.  We  are  golag  to  have  the 
invocation  this  morning  by  th^  Secretary  of 
the  Amry,  Governor  Brucker.  ' 

Secretary  Brucker.  Almlghtf  God,  at  the 
start  of  this  day  we  lift  our  hepu'ts  in  prayer 
and  renew  again  our  alleglan(je  to  Thee,  as 
well  as  our  loyalty  to  our  beloved  country. 

We  come  from  all  walks  of  llf^  from  around 
this  world,  and  particularly  ftom  the  Gov- 
ernment, our  Federal  GovernSient  and  the 
Congress,  from  the  Judiciary,  and  from  all 
of  the  agencies  and  branches  oi  the  executive 
department  of  our  Government. 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  oppdrtunlty,  while 
we  are  here  iBe^Washlngton  if  Government 
service,  to  serve  Thee  and  to 
our  Government  our  ideas  of 
ideals. 

Grant  vu  the  knowledge  to  Perpetuate  the 
high  principles  and  lofty  ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded;  grait  us  the  wis- 
dom to  understand  It.  Grant  Us  strength  In 
purpose,  and  may  we  dedicate  to  the  libera- 
tion of  this  great  Christian  leadership  group 
the  resolve  that  no  matter  wltat  the  future 
may  hold  In  store  for  the  United  States,  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  stand  firm  and  in- 
corruptible upon  the  rock  of  C  hrlstlan  prin- 
ciples, and  that  it  shall  contlnv  e  to  hold  high 
the  bright  light  of  Christian  i  lealism  in  or- 
der to  light  mankind's  pat  iway  to  true 
peace. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  bless  t  lis  food  to  our 
use  and  help  us  to  provide  dally  service. 
Amen. 

Proceedings 

Senator  Carlson.  I  hate  tt  do  this.  I 
realize  that  most  of  you  are  n  )t  only  enjoy- 
ing a  good  breakfast,  but  you  fre  also  enjoy- 
ing a  great  fellowship. 

However,  it  is  necessary  thtt  we  get  this 
program  under  way  because  We  have  people 
who  have  to  get  back  to  the  <  fflce  and  back 
to  work,  and  we  are  delight  id.  of  course, 
that  there  are  so  many  pr(  sent  for  this 
sixth  annual  breakfast  of  tbe  International 
Christian  Leadership. 

We  are  very  happy  to  see  a  >  many  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabine ;;  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Cdurt;  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps;  Mei|tbers  of  Con- 
gress; business  executives  andl  citizens  from 
all  over,  and  I  only  regret  timf  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  have  all  of  you  stani  l;  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  you. 

This  annual  breakfast  Is  io  commemora- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  breakfast 
prayer  group  24  years  ago  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
Now  these  groups  have  been  organized  In 
every  section  of  the  Nation,  ind  there  are 
many  of  them  meeting  In  for  tign  countries 
and  in  this  country.  Now  t  lis  Is  truly  a 
dedicated  group  with  a  splritiial  considera- 
tion of  the  practical  problems  which  we  be- 
lieve can  be  solved  by  groups  such  as  this, 
and  we  believe  that  the  corner^one  of  Amer- 
ican life  rests  on  a  strong 
foundation. 

Tbe  membership  of  this 
prayer  groups,  is  made  up'froifc  all  segments 
of  social  and  economic  life;  Cobgress,  Indus- 
try. Government,  the  Hoxiso'  and  Senate; 
labor  and  professions.  ) 

Now  we  meet  in  these  prayer  groupw,  be- 
lieving that  In  these  troubled  and  uncertain 
times  we  need  and  we  must  fely  on  divine 
guidance.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  great- 
ness of  America  comes  front  the  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  righteousness  pf  our  people. 
We  believe,  too.  that  much  more  goes  into 
tbe  making  of  a  great  nati<  n  than  such 
tangible  things  as  natural  resources,  rich 
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mines.  fertUe  fields,  and  iminense  industries. 
And  we  have  all  these.  We  believe  It  is  im- 
porative  to  preserve  and  savje  our  sacred  free- 
dom, and  that  we  must  have  a  strong  and 
courageous  God-fearing  people  and  total 
mobilization  of  all  the  forcjes  of  this  Nation. 

Now  this  breakfast  is  ti^e  first  session  of 
the  International  Christian  Leadership 
group.  I  am  going  to  give  some  announce- 
ments later  of  the  meetings.  We  are  going 
to  meet  here  for  3  days,  and  discussions  will 
be  held  on  the  topic.  Godk  Order  in  Man's 
Affairs.  I 

Now  this  morning  we  a^e  going  to  have 
passages  of  Scripture  rea^l  from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.     I 

First  will  be  Justice  Wlillam  Brennan  of 
the  United  States  Supremje  Court  who  will 
read  from  the  Old  Testamient,  and  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  will  be  read  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  B.  And^son.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I 

(The  Scripture  read  was  tsalah  12:  2-6  and 
Ephesians  1:  3-14.)  I 

Senator  Carlson.  Every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing we  have  a  prayer  lireakfast  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Every  Thursday  morning 
there  is  a  prayer  breakfast'  held  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Represents lilves. 

This  morning  we  are  go^ng  to  be  favored 
by  greetings  from  these  tWo  groups.  First 
we  are  going  to  have  greetings  from  the 
House  breakfast  prayer  group  by  the  Honor- 
able H.  L.  FouNTAm.  Congressman  from 
North  Carolina.  Following  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  word  of  greeting  from  the  bead 
of  the  Senate  breakfast  prayer  group,  the 
Honorable  John  Stennis.  !  lenator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Congressman  Fottntain.  Senator  Carlson, 
and  friends.  I  have  the  vdry  high  privilege 
this  morning  of  bringing  you  greetings  in 
this  fashion,  from  "what  to  me  is  one  of  the 
finest  organizations  and  institutions  in 
America,  and  that  is  the  regular  Thiu-sday 
morning  prayer  group  In  t  tie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Surely  Senator  Stennis.  who  is  a  brother 
Presbyterian,  must  feel,  as  I  do,  that  some- 
thing good  is  going  to  c<me  out  of  these 
prayer  groups. 

I  came  to  Washington  n  1953,  the  year 
when  the  Presidential  prater  breakfast  was 
Inaugurated,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  for 
me  to  discover  that  meeting  In  one  of  the 
small  rooms  of  the  Capitol  were  a  group  of 
dedicated  and  devoted  med  and  women  who 
were  seeking  an  answer,  not  only  to  prob- 
lems which  face  the  Natidn  and  the  world, 
but  problems  which  faced  tnem. 

So  every  Thursday  morning  a  group  of 
some  40  to  60.  varying  In  ^umber.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  meeting 
without  any  rules  and  regjilations,  or  with- 
out any  particular  credit]  but  meeting  in 
spiritual  friendship  and  understanding  and 
love,  discuss  among  ourselves  our  mutual 
problems  and  personal  prdblems.  and  prob- 
lems of  the  world. 

I  believe  I  can  truthfijlly  say  that  the 
group  which  I  have  the  hpnor  to  represent 
here  this  morning,  believes  truiy  that  the 
strength  of  America  resides  in  the  hearts,  in 
the  minds,  and  In  the  dispositions  of  her 
people,  and  that  no  material  prosperity  wiU 
ever  advantage  us  If  the  levels  of  Christian 
citizenship  and  public  whoiesomeness  are 
not  raised  by  religious  tralhlng. 

Our  group,  I  believe,  believes  that  prayer 
is  Just  as  Indispensable  to  the  soul  as  oxygen 
is  to  the  body.  And  because  of  our  own  per- 
sonal problems  and  frail  tias,  we  realize  that 
there  is  an  outside  reserve  upon  whom  we 
must  call  from  time  to  tiiiie. 

We  in  the  prayer  groupTbelieve  also  that 
in  this  hour  while  the  world  is  in  a  turmoil 
and  redemption  for  bott.  commerce  and 
mankind  is  being  worked 
mysterious  ways,  it  U  esseaUal  that  we  call 
upon  Almighty  God  in  prater  for  more  faith 
in  Him,  for  better  luiderstaiiding  of  tbe  mag- 


nificent p\irpoae  of  ova  liTes,  and  for  a  greater 
courage  to  fulfill  the  many  glorious  paths 
He  has  committed  to  tu. 

We,  the  members  of  that  group,  are  there, 
I  am  sure,  because  like  miUlODs  of  other 
Americans  we  are  trying  to  find  the  answer 
to  the  confusion,  tbe  moral  sickness,  and 
the  splrit\ial  emptiness  that  posseiaes  the 
world. 

We  are  seeking  for  comfort,  for  peace,  and 
for  guidance,  and  so  I  am  very  happy  to 
bring  from  this  group  of  men  and  women, 
dedicated  men  and  women  of  faith,  greetings 
and  felicitations  this  morning,  and  in  doing 
so.  may  I  express  for  them  and  myself  the 
hope  that  each  of  you  and  yours  will  enjoy 
the  blessings  cA  God,  and  may  He  walk  with 
each  of  you  and  yoxirs,  not  only  during  tbe 
current  year  1958,  but  may  He  walk  and  be 
with  you  always,  during  every  year. 
(Applause.) 

Senator  Stknnu.  Senator  Carlson.  Mr. 
Vice  President,  friends.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  12  to  20 
Senators  who  meet  every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing in  the  Senate  restaurant  for  the  break- 
fast group,  meeting  there  for  an  exchange  of 
spiritual  thoughts,  experiences,  and  inspira- 
tion. 

For  weeks  now  one  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tees has  been  sitting,  taking  testimony  with 
reference  to  our  entire  military  program. 

After  we  had  heard  from  the  mlUtary,  the 
scientists,  those  charged  with  oflicial  respon- 
sibility in  Government,  as  well  as  other 
outstanding  men — testimony  about  sateUltes 
and  missiles;  mUltary  problems  of  all  kinds. 
Near  the  close  of  that  testimony  we  called 
back  to  our  conference  room  General  LeMay, 
long  time  Chief  of  oinr  Strategic  Air  Corps — 
the  big  bombers — asking  him  for  his  top 
No.  1  priority  of  need.  We  moved  forward  to 
the  edge  of  our  chairs  with  pencils  poised  to 
take  notes,  some  thinking  he  would  say 
bombers,  others  that  he  might  say  mlasUes  or 
various  other  military  weapons. 

He  dldnt  list  as  No.  1  any  of  those  things, 
but  rather  said :  "What  we  need  most  is  men. 
trained  men.  We  want  men  that  are  dedi- 
cated with  a  high  sense  of  duty;  we  need 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  mission  in 
life." 

And.  as  that  great  military  leader  left  that 
room,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  fact  that,  in  this  atomic  age,  in  this  age 
of  missiles,  he  puts  first  not  more  weapons 
but  more  men  trained  in  the  very  things  that 
can  come  only  from  those  who  have  a  spirit- 
ual life,  believing  that  those  are  qualities 
that  come  from  those  who  have  spiritual 
values  and  who  have  been  trained  from 
youth  with  the  Idea  of  duty  and  with  a  sense 
of  mission. 

So  I  pass  that  on  to  tills  great  group  this 
morning.  You  are  among  those  of  the  world 
who  are  helping  create  that,  the  thought,  the 
training,  and  the  spirit  of  great  spiritual 
values  and  spiritual  training,  creating  thus 
the  great  spiritual  reservoir  of  the  Free  World 
upon  which  civilization  as  we  know  it  U 
having  to  stand  today,  and  wlU  perhaps  face 
even  greater  tasks  tomorrow. 
I  congratulate  you  In  your  great  mission. 
We  of  the  Senate  appreciate  the  great 
spiritual  values  of  America  and  aU  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  May  you  help  us,  and 
we  pray  God  that  we  might  in  some  way 
help  you  to  keep  your  eye  on  those  spiritual 
values  from  which  strength  and  from  which 
only  true  strength  can  come. 

May  God  s\istain  us.     J  Applause. 1 
Senator  Carlson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Poun- 
TAiN  and  Senator  S-trnnis. 

I  knew  you  were  going  to  bring  the  Pres- 
byterians in  there  someway,  though  I  didn't 
know  how. 

My  regret  is  that  Congressman  Brooks 
Hays,  of  Uttle  Rock.  Ark,  is  not  here  this 
morning.  He  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
ChrlstUn  leaders  and  presldeat  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 


Be  tells  that  before  be  beoame  a  Congress- 
man be  was  prosecutor  in  Little  Bock,  Ark., 
and  while  there  it  became  his  sad  duty  to 
prosecute  a  young  man  for  forgery.  The 
jroung  man  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  he  had  to  do  was 
write  his  mother;  he  didnt  know  bow  to  write 
to  her,  and  finally  he  wrote  this:  "Dear 
Mother:  I  hope  you  won't  worry  about  me. 
Thing!  are  pretty  much  the  same  here  as 
they  are  at  home.  The  Baptists  are  in  the 
majority  here,  too."     (Laughter.] 

Before  we  proceed  with  tbe  few  Aort 
speeches  we  are  to  have  this  morning,  I  want 
to  Introduce  the  other  follu  who  are  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table  who  will  not 
participate. 

First,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Hon- 
orable  Roland   Michener.      [Applause]. 

We  are  also  favored  this  morning  by  hav- 
ing at  the  speakers'  table  a  member  of  the 
Bundestag.  Bonn,  Germany,  Mr.  Gustav- 
Adolf-Gedat. 

We  have  at  the  table  also  the  president  of 
the  International  Christian  Leadership,  a 
man  who  is  devoted  to  Christian  work  and 
has  been  very  active  in  it.  and  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Judge  Boyd  Leedom.     (Applaxise.] 

We  have  a  man  from  out  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  former  Governor  of  South  Dakota. 
Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderson,  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  [Applause.] 
Then  we  come  to  a  man  whom  I  think 
you  will  most  appreciate  this  morning;  he 
Is  the  host,  you  are  bis  guests.  He  Is  picking 
up  the  check  for  this  breakfast;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Jones,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.     [Applause.) 

I  have  some  wires  here  that  I  will  not 
read.  First,  we  have  a  wire  from  the  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  International  Council 
for  Christian  Leadership.  Princess  Wllhel- 
mlna  of  the  Netherlands. 

We  have  a  wire  from  a  very  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  past  president  of  the 
International  Christian  Leadership,  who 
planned  to  be  with  us  to  speak  this  morning. 
Very  brlefiy  I  talked  with  him  over  the 
phone,  and  he  has  had  a  bad  case  of  tbe  flu. 
The  Honorable  Price  Daniel,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  expressed  regret  that  he 
cannot  be  with  us. 

I  have  a  wire  this  morning  from  a  man 
whom  I  had  hoped  would  be  here  In  order 
that  we  might  at  least  express  our  thanlu, 
and  honor  him  for  his  past  interest  in  this 
breakfast. 

He  was  your  host  for  6  years.  Mr.  Jones, 
this  is  a  5-year  program. 

Conrad  Hilton  has  had  a  very  personal 
interest  In  this  prayer  brealtfast.  He  has 
been  very  helpful  In  every  way,  and  he 
wanted  to  be  here,  and  regrets  he  was  \m- 
able  to  be  with  us  this  morning. 

I  am  going  to  break  a  rule  now  that  I  said 
I  wouldn't  break  today  and  point  out  some- 
one In  the  audience.  They  are  two  of  my 
very  good*  friends  who  are  outstanding,  and 
they  are  here  attending  this  session.  I  would 
like  to  have  them  stand — Roy  Rogers  and 
Dale  Evans.  Will  you  stand  please?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  believe  we  can  proceed  now  with  our 
very  brief  program,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Richard  Halverson,  the  associate  execu- 
tive director  of  International  Christian 
Leadership,  to  lead  us  in  our  prayer  of  dedi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Halvbson.  Let  us  unite  together  in 
prayer. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  gathered  here 
this  morning  at  a  time  in  world  history 
when  we  see,  as  perhaps  no  other  generation 
has  seen,  the  futility  of  humanity's  eflorU 
without  JesTis  Christ.  God's  Son. 

We  know  that  the  Word  demonstrates  this 
again  and  again,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, 
the  futility  of  human  eflorU,  and  we  thank 
Thee,  our  Father,  that  Thou  hath  made  re- 
demption possible  through  Jesus  ChrUt,  the 


Lamb  of  God.  that  takes  away  the  sin^  of 
tbe  world:  we  thank  Tbee  that  He  laid  down 
his  life  that  we  might  be  reooncUed  to  do 
good  and  be  redeemed  forever. 

Wilt  Thou  forgive  us,  our  Father,  for  stu- 
pid human  pride  that  lets  us  make  the  same 
mistakes  again  and  again,  generation  by 
generation,  civilization  by  civilisation,  that 
trusts  in  the  institutions  of  men.  and  the 
programs  of  men.  and  the  systems  of  men. 

Oh.  Father,  dont  let  us  make  that  mis- 
take  today.  Thou  hast  blessed  our  Nation 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams,  and  yet  we  go 
on  in  our  pride,  in  our  indifference  to  Thee, 
and.  o\ir  Father,  we  pray  that  Thou  vrUt 
bring  upon  us  a  spirit  of  repentance  and 
confession  of  our  sins  and  acknowledgment 
of  our  desperate  need  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
day.  Help  us  to  see,  our  Father,  the  things 
Thou  art  trying  to  teach  us  in  this  world. 

We  cry  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace  and  can  be  no  paece,  if  we  will  not 
accept  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

So  we  dedicate  oiirselves  to  Him  this 
morning,  the  One  who  shall  have  a  name 
that  is  above  every  name,  and  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  of  the 
things  up  in  heaven,  the  things  on  the  earth, 
and  the  things  under  the  earth,  and  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  Is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  Htm,  our  Saviour, 
our  Lord,  o\ir  God. 

We  pray  that  He  shall  march  through  these 
halls  this  day  and  through  our  nations,  that 
men  will  see  Him.  and  love  Him,  and  trust 
Him.  and  obey  Him. 

We  ask  this  in  His  name  and  for  His  sake. 
Amen. 


Senator  Carlson.  We  are  very  fortunata 
to  have  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  busi- 
ness executives  as  speaker.  He  has  taken  a 
very  active  interest  In  Christian  lay  work: 
past  president  of  the  General  Electric  Co^  and 
president  of  the  program  known  as  People  to 
People,  Inc.,  since  1956  when  President 
Elsenhower  invited  some  very  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  United  States  to  the  White 
House  conference  on  a  people-to-people 
program. 

This  morning  I  give  you  the  president  of 
the  people-to-people  program.  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Vice  President,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  Is  more  than  an  inspiration  to 
attend  an  early  morning  meeting  to  invoke 
the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  on  the  work  oC 
our  President,  his  colleagues  in  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  the  courts  of  Justice, 
the  dedicated  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
and  all  others  having  to  do  with  the  welTare 
and  security  of  our  Nation. 

It  Is  almost  symbolic  of  the  spiritual  her- 
itage of  the  American  people  who  came  from 
the  Old  Coimtry  to  the  New  World  seeking 
the  right  to  worship  their  Maker  as  He  was 
made  known  to  them.  From  this  right  of 
religious  freedom  flows  aU  the  other  liberties 
enjoyed  by  our  countrymen,  and  unceasingly 
sought  by  the  people  of  the  earth  every- 
where. 

In  the  last  half  century,  as  we  look  back,  it 
is  clear  that  mankind  has  been  caught  up 
in  a  conflict  of  ideologies,  the  forces  of 
sheer  materialism  against  tbe  desire  and 
right  of  Individuals  to  seek  life,  Uberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  under  the  law. 

From  our  very  beginning,  at  Plymouth. 
Jamestown,  and  so  forth,  and  carried  forward 
by  the  western  pioneers,  our  history  is  re- 
plete with  the  theme.  "This  Nation  Under 
God."  which  Governor  Daniels  was  supposed 
to  develop— which  theme  he  was  supposed 
to  develop  a  little  later,  and  I  am  mighty 
sorry  he  can't  be  with  us. 

William  Bradford  remembered,  as  Oover- 
nor  Clement  said,  that  the  Lord  bade  them 
to  Join  themselves  in  the  fellowship  of  tha 
Gospel,  to  walk  in  aU  his  ways  made  known. 
Today  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  Indi- 
vidual human  being  is  greater,  perhaps,  than 
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mwer  before  in  hletory.  He  has  leapt  forward 
Into  apace  wltb  technological  adranoes, 
^.tiaii»T^gtTig  jiis  tptTltaal  ability  to  oope  with 
tbem;  he  has  found  that  matertaUan  now 
threatens  his  rtrf  exlstenoe.  He  needs  and 
he  leeks  a  sptrttoal  reawaltentng.  Through 
his  own  deeds  he  baa  caane  face  to  face  with 
the  divine  admonition.  Do  unto  othere  aa 
yon  would  have  than  do  nnto  you.  Two 
generations  have  recognized  the  inherent 
truth  In  the  Scriptures  which  tell  ua,  he  who 
Uvea  by  the  iword.  will  perish  by  It. 

Governments  cannot  do  for  man  that 
which  be  will  not  do  for  himaeU  in  his  own 
heart  and  in  his  own  hoxne. 

Ifr.  Vice  President,  men  will  always  be 
grateful  to  you  for  inspiring  and  as^ting 
the  program  of  people-to-people  communi- 
cation; to  do  for  themselves  what  govern- 
ments have  th\is  far  been  unable  to  do, 
try  to  bring  about  understanding  and  con- 
fidence between  the  everyday  people  of  the 
world,  which  has  now  become  one  neighbor- 
hood with  a  known  great  conunon  purpose, 
the  Bible. 

I,  for  erne,  have  no  fears  In  open  and 
honeet  comparison  of  the  Communist  way 
of  life  with  that  of  free  people.  I  welcome 
the  exchange  agreement  recently  announced 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Let 
the  scientist,  the  student,  the  teacher  of 
each  nation  visit  one  another.  Ijet  us  en- 
gage cultural  activities,  and  let  there  be 
exhibitions  and  exchanges.  We  have  much 
to  learn  and  to  give,  and  nothing  to  fear. 
Ziet  us  know  one  another.  This  Is  the  very 
essence  of  the  people-to-people  Idea. 

Within  the  last  2  months.  I  think  H  )s, 
Khrushchev  laid  bare  the  usual  dauntlessness 
of  communism  and  Communist  leaders. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  Bible  says  nothing  about  belief 
In  God.  It  simply  says  that  not  to  do  so 
is  foolish.  It  says,  the  fool  in  his  heart 
has  said,  there  is  no  God.  A  man  who  thinlu 
can  find  abundant  evidence  of  God's  exist- 
ence wherever  he  txirns  his  eyes.  Every  man 
paints  his  own  pictiu-e  of  God.  Speak  God's 
name  into  the  ears  of  a  thousand  men,  and 
a  different  conception  Is  aroused  in  the  mind 
of  each  one.  because  what  we  are  determines 
what  we  see. 

In  the  dark  da3r8  before  the  ClvU  War 
when  everything  seemed  lost,  Fred  Douglas 
was  speaking  very  pessimistically  to  a  very 
great  audience  in  Rochester,  N.  7.,  when 
one  woman  got  up  and  stretching  out  her 
bony  arms  toward  Douglas  she  said,  "Fred- 
erick. Is  God  dead?" 

There  la  the  cnix  of  the  whole  matter. 
God  is  not  dead,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
Justice  and  right  will  prevail.  Wrong  's 
triumphant  for  a  time.  In  too  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Good  causes  may  have  had 
many  setbacks.  It  may  seem  that  all  that 
is  right  has  been  outmoded,  but  If  you  still 
believe  God  lives  and  reigns,  you  cannot 
despair. 

Many  things  that  have  gone  on  in  the  worki 
In  the  past  two  decades  have  led  people  to 
feel  that  men  believe  more  in  force  than 
In  righteousness.  But  God  has  not  abdi- 
cated. He  Is  still  In  control  of  things, 
be  sure  of  that.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
world  will  have  to  suffer  yet  more  before 
men  feel  as  they  should  and  place  their 
utter  dependence  in  God. 

There  have  been  events  in  recent  years 
ttiat  give  us  reason  to  believe  the  fear  of 
God  has  so  faded  from  the  thoughts  of  men 
that  not  even  the  various  rascals  that  walk 
the  earth  are  afraid  of  God  now.  But  I 
also  firmly  believe  that  hmnanlty  has  been 
disclosing  Itself  anew  to  us.  and  that  these 
difficult  times  have  reinterpreted  God  to  us. 

We  have  come  to  feel  tljst  all  that  Is  t>est 
In  nfe  is  lost  to  us  unless  the  God  who  is 
OB  the  throne  of  the  Txniverae.  is  one  who 
Win  deal  out  Justice  to  men.  Sickened  toy 
brutal  atatxsities  and  Impudent  dishonesties, 
we  have  come  to  feel  that  God  cannot  be 


Ood  tmlesB  he  la  aDgry  at  the  blatantly  wldted 
every  day.  i 

The  Founders  of  America  kn^  and  pro* 
claimed  that  the  American  Ideal  would  suc- 
ceed only  Inaofar  as  the  people  of  this  Nation 
were  themselves  by  Inner  dedication  and  dis- 
cipline governed  and  directed  py  the  Al- 
mighty God.  I 

The  time  of  our  delivery  frooi  the  chaos 
eaueed  by  the  Communist  systetn.  with  the 
eonseqtient  world  turmoil,  savage  injustices 
and  brutality,  will  be  colncideit  with  the 
acceptance  by  the  people  of  tse  world  of 
this  same  inno*  dedication  and  discipline, 
governed  and  directed  by  the  Ood  of  their 
respective  concepts  of  the  Deity. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  in  recent  dSys,  two,  no. 
three,  dlstln^pjished  Americans,  Adm.  Lewis 
Strauss  and  Adial  Stevenson,  and  I  think  last 
night  Gov.  Sherman  Adams,  hate  suggested 
that  the  time  has  come  when  men  of  good 
will  from  the  nations  of  the  eartfti,  meet  im- 
der  nongovernmental  aiispices  to  engage  in 
frank  and  full  discussions  of  haw  mankind 
may  find  a  safe-conduct  pass  Into  the  new 
and  unexplored  world  now  opening  by  the 
unlocking  of  the  atom  piercin)g  of  space. 
With  these  suggestions  I  heartily  concur,  and 
I  think  you  may  recall,  sir,  that  as  early  as 
last  June  we  offered  the  facilities  of  the 
People  to  People  Foundation  U>  carry  for- 
ward Admiral  Strauss'  original^  suggestion, 
made  months  earlier. 

Such  a  meetmg  of  these  poople  of  the 
world  would  permit  each  person  to  speak  as 
a  human  being,  rather  than  a^  a  member 
of  a  government  team  Instructed  to  reach 
preconceived  conclusions  for  transient  prop- 
aganda purposes,  of  which  I  thi^  the  world 
Is  sick  and  tired.  This  wouldl  truly  be  a 
parliament  of  people  seeking  guidance  of 
the  Almighty  to  guide  their  respective  gov- 
ernments into  new  and  sure  pathways  of 
peace.  ' 

We  know,  Mr.  Vice  President,  how  close 
such  a  mission  Is  to  your  heait.  further. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  men  ;of  good  will 
of  every  political  persuasion  aid  every  re- 
llgloxis  belief  with  whom  I  h&fe  discussed 
the  matter,  concur  that  only  through  such 
a  parUament  of  the  people  wiq  the  yearn- 
ings and  wishee  of  mankind  f^r  peace  be- 
come fully  known  and  workabl^. 

This  we  must  do  soon.  ] 

In  conclusion,  as  one  not  unfftmlliar  with 
the  harnessing  of  energy  for  tWe  beneflt  of 
mankind,  may  I  say  how  deeply  Impressed 
I  am  with  those  skills  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica which  have  put  man-made  satellites  into 
outer  space.  May  the  cosmic  obeervations 
both  help  man  and  hximble  man.  But  let 
us  never  forget,  however  high  or  however 
fast  they  travel  around  the  globt  toward  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  that  there  In  the  outer 
regions  of  the  constellations,  tliere  is  God. 
still  ruling  the  domain  beyond  man,  to 
Judge  and  to  love. 

May  he  bless  tis  here  this  naming,  and 
always.    (Applause.] 

Senator  CAsraoK.  Thank  youi  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  that  forceful  and  thought-provoking 
message. 

All  of  us  regret  that  the  Ptesldent  waa 
indisposed  this  morning  and  unable  to  be 
with  us,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  little 
time  presenUxtg  the  next  speaker,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  do  it  except  in  this  way.  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  atkte*. 

Vice  President  Ndcon.  Senaior  Carlson, 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  ana  {gentlemen. 
at  this  point  in  the  program  I  know  that 
most  of  those  that  are  here  from  Government 
offices  must  get  back  to  the  offloe,  and  those 
who  are  here  attending  the  conference  must 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  conference. 

Senator  CacLsort  asked  me  to  respond  on 
behalf  of  all  the  guests  this  moibilng  for  the 
boBpltallty  we  have  received,  a^  I  welcome 
that  opportunity. 

In  fact.  I  have  attended  maiy  of  these 
breakfasts  over  the  years,  and  fthey  are  al- 


strawberrles 

with  regard 
ts  that   have 
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ways  an  Inspiration,  and  I  ttUnk  this  ona 
ranks  among  the  very  best  at  them  all. 

I  would  like  to  say  there  is  ^nly  one  point  I 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  on  arrangements  for  a  meeting  Uke  this 
In  Which  we  have  the  sponadrshlp  of  Chris- 
tian organizations,  that  them  ^tiould  be  no 
discrimination.  I 

In  that  respect  I  know  that  out  in  the 
West  we  are  very  proud  of  our  products.  o\u: 
farm  products,  and  yet  consider  this  break- 
fast that  we  had.  We  had  Florida  gnqie- 
fr\xit;  we  had  Virginia  ham]  Georgia  grits; 
North  Carolina  sausage,  and)  Delaware  eggs. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  ptoduct  you  al- 
lowed California  to  furnish  was  to  pay  the 
checlc     (La\ighter.)  I 

Bo  as  a  fellow  Califomlan  may  I  say  we 
are  deeply  appreciative,  and  ire  only  suggest 
that  in  the  next  5  years  we|  would  at  least 
like  to  be  able  to  furnish 
on  top  of  the  grapefruit. 

Now  may  I  say  Just  a 
to   the   very  elegant 
been  made  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

As  you  of  course  know, 
not  the  activities  of  the 
which  vre  have  an  exchange  program,  of 
which  the  latest  agreement  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United)  States  was  an 
example,  but  he  was  speal^ng  of  a  much 
broader  type  of  exchange,  and  in  the  long 
run  much  more  Important  and  more  lasting, 
the  exchange  of  people  that  occurs  as  a  re- 
sult of  voluntary  activities  on  the  part  of 
nongovernment  organizatlona  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  other  countries  throughout 
the  world.  I  cannot  emphasize  how  im- 
portant this  wc»-k  is.  I  eaimot  emphasize 
bow  much  you,  individually]  can  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  understanding  by 
supporting  the  People  to  t*eople  progrsun 
which  Mr.  Wilson  so  elegantly  repreeents. 

And  in  that  connection  1  would  like  to 
underscore  what  he  said  wltli  regard  to  the 
great  challenge  which  faces  the  Free  World 
and  the  people  who  want  to  1^  free  throu^- 
out  the  world  on  both  sides  df  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain today.  I 

We  hear  a  lot  of  pesslmistlq  talk  these  days 
about  the  problems  we  hav#  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
People  are  concerned  about  Economic  condi- 
tions; they  are  concerned  because  of  the 
terrible  potentialities  of  atomic  warfare,  the 
new  missiles  that  may  destroy  us  with  very 
little  warning,  if  any.  I 

All  of  these  are  problons  wfhich  they  think 
make  this  possibly  the  worst  of  an  poeible 
times  in  which  to  live.  B^it  I  think  that, 
too.  we  should  all  recognize  that  we  couldnt 
have  a  better  thne,  a  more  challenging  time, 
in  which  to  live  on  this  continent  and  In 
this  world,  because  the  opportunities  that 
we  have  today  have  been  xi^equaled  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  food  that  we 
have  today.  We  become  c^osmcd  some- 
times about  surplus  of  food  that  we  have, 
which  is.  I  believe,  one  of  Secretary  Benson's 
major  problems  and  o\m  as  Americans.  And 
yet  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  back  through 
history  to  know  that  for  centuries  men  were 
wondering  where  they  could  find  enough  in 
the  way  of  agriciUtural  prodiacts  to  take  care 
of  minimum  needs  of  the  peaf>le  of  the  world. 

As  a  result,  not  only  of  n«tw  inventions  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  but  in  other  areas. 
for  the  first  time  in  recorded  history,  in  our 
time  of  being,  the  people  of  the  w<»-ld  have 
within  their  power  the  resources  to  clothe 
and  feed  and  hotue  aU  the  d  billion  ];>eopIe 
on  this  earth  at  soma  decent  rninitwum 
standard.  This  is.  then,  arcjamatory  In  one 
respect,  and  in  this  whole  area  of  war  and 
peace  the  very  fact  that  we  are  today  dls- 
ciissing  the  possibility  of  great  nations  end- 
ing the  threat  of  war,  the  fact  that  war  itself 
has  become  so  terrible.  Its  anticipation  and 
Its  possibilities.  Indicate  ^at  the  oppor- 
tunity is  for  us  in  this  Nat  on  to  help  lead 
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the  world  to  an  era  In  whldi  we  can  settle 
our  differences  at  the  conference  table  rather 
than  on  the  battlefield. 

Now  I  say  that  type  of  challenge  is  one 
we  shoxild  enjoy  meeting:  It  is  one  in  which 
we  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship which  may  have  been  placed  upon  us, 
and  I  would  only  close  by  suggesting  that 
we  can  and  will  meet  this  challenge,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  inner  strength  which  has 
made  America  the  great  country  it  is  to- 
day, and  which  we  need  above  everything 
else  if  we  are  to  survive  against  others  in  the 
world,  particularly  leaders  and  not  people, 
but  others  who  are  dedicated  not  to  peace, 
not  to  freedom  for  all,  but  to  world  domi- 
nation, because,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ideology  of 
those  who  lead  the  Communist  world,  they 
know  what  they  want;  they  believe  m  it; 
they  are  dedicated;  they  are  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  gain  their  end,  so  what  we 
need  on  oiir  side  is  the  same  dedication:  the 
same  belief  In  o\ur  religious  prmcipies.  and 


the  same  willingness  to  sacrifice  eoonomteal- 
ly,  anything.  In  order  not  to  dominate  the 
world  but  in  order  that  all  peoples  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  national  mdependenoe. 
to  freedom,  and  the  opportunity  to  live  In 
peace  with  eaoh  other. 

Now  this  is  a  great  principle,  a  great  chal- 
lenge for  all  of  us,  and  I  know  that  the  fact 
that  this  conference  will  be  held  here  ta 
Washington,  will  be  a  splendid  Influence  in 
strengthening  the  resolve  of  those  of  us  In 
Government  who  provide  the  leadership  that 
America  and  the  Free  World  needs  today. 

We  thank  you  for  commg,  and  we  wish 
you  well  during  the  course  of  your  stay 
here.    [Applause.] 

Senator  C&aLsoM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  We  very  much  appreciate  your 
attendance,  and  the  splendid  remarl^  you 
have  made. 

I  suggest  now  that  we  all  rise  and  we  will 
have  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  sung  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Choir,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Fague  Sprlngman. 


I  think  it  was  wonderful  of  them  to  oome 
over  today,  and  we  will  remain  standing  then 
for  the  closing  prayer  by  Mr.  Abraham  Ver- 
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Dr.  Frederick  E.  Reissig,  executive 
secretary.  Council  of  Churches.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Good  Shepherd, 
our  refuge  and  strength,  the  bread  of 
life,  the  spring  of  living  water,  grant 
to  each  of  us  this  day  the  faith  that  as- 
sures us  that  Thou  art  all  of  these,  and 
more,  to  us. 

To  all  who  travel  this  day  by  land  or 
sea  or  air,  grant  a  safe  Journey.  Be 
Thou  the  physician  to  all  who  wait  for 
healing. 

Shed  Thy  light  upon  our  paths,  lest 
we  fumble,  and  stumble,  and  fall,  and  fail 
l)Oth  Thee  and  others. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life.    Amen. 


purpHJse  of  participating  in  active  duty 
with  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  McNamara.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  today. 


(AUeluJah  Chorus  by  the  University  oC 
Maryland  Choir.) 

Mr.  VsBcnn:  Eternal  Ood.  Hallelujah,  we 
sing,  we  say.  we  pray,  for  God  eternally 
relgneth,  and  we  thank  Thee  this  morning 
for  meeting  with  \is,  charging  and  rech&rg- 
mg  our  batteries  and  strengthening  us  for 
the  task  ahead.  In  Thy  presence  there  are 
no  wants;  by  Thy  grace  we  walk  forth  with 
a  consciousness  of  Thee,  and  pray  Thy 
presence  hour  by  hour,  trusting  Thee  for 
wisdom,  for  power,  for  love,  for  the  sound 
mind  for  every  situation,  and  unto  Thee 
we  give  aU  the  praise,  our  Father,  who  now. 
oh  God.  we  trust  for  thy  special  touch  upon 
our  President;  help  him,  O  God;  bleee  him 
and  keep  him,  and  our  Secretary  at  State, 
and  all  our  officials,  that  they  may  serve 
Thee  and  serve  this  Nation. 

(The  Lord's  Prayer.) 


We  hope  to  have  the  consideration  of 
that  bill  followed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  postal  pay  bill  and  the  classified 
pay  bill  and  the  postal  rate  bill.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  will  con- 
clude its  hearings  tomorrow. 


THE  JOURNAL 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  noon 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDER  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  imd^  the  rule,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  Thursday,  February 
13, 1958,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  apix)inted  Mr.  Rxuss,  of 
Wisconsin,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Jiuiior  Senator  from  Ariiona 
IMr.  GoLDWATBRl  may  be  excused  from 
attendance  on  the  Senate  for  the  week 
of   February   17   through   22.  for   the 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader;  and  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  conclude  its  business  to- 
day by  not  later  than  4  o'clock.  We  re- 
quest the  cooperation  of  all  Members  of 
the  Senate.  As  all  of  us  are  aware,  the 
weather  is  very  inclement,  and  the 
roads  are  in  dangerous  condition  for 
traveL  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
session  today  to  be  concluded  at  an  early 
hour,  so  the  employees,  who  are  so  dedi- 
cated, and  who  so  faithfully  serve  the 
Senate,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  before  nightfalL 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  rollcalls  today,  if  they  can  be 
avoided.  We  plan  to  have  two  general 
statements  made  by  Senators. 

On  Wednesday  we  expect  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  1178,  House  bill  6822,  to  amend 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  r^nvestment  by  air  car- 
riers of  the  proceeds  fnwn  the  sale  or 
other  dlaposition  of  certain  operating 
Tpropextj  and  equipment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
several  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  th#  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated.  

DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  mMnination 
of  Everett  P.  Drumright,  of  CMdahoma.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  China. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 
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DEPARTBdBNT  OF  STATE 


■nie  Chief  Clei^  read  the  nomination 

of  Walter  K.  Scott,  of  Maryland,  to  bo 
an  Aspi«tant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flrmeU.        

TJNTTED  STATES  ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INFORMATION 

The  diief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  D.  Reed,  of  Ne^v  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  oaa.  Information  for  term  ex- 
piring January  27, 1961,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tCTapore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Erwin  D.  Canham.  of  Massarhiusetts, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information  for 
term  expiring  January  27. 1961.  and  unUl 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


lerUatkm  to  amend  the  Roral  BMteifleatkm 
Act  to  mooorage  prtvato  partlopatkn  In 
fl  Dancing  the  loan  prognuna.  anq  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  aooompanylng  pKptx) ;  to 
ths  Committee  on  Agrte\iltiire  anfl  Forestry. 

RXXNUQTMEMT  BoimsXS  UlfDBS  Cfltssa  OOM- 

PBfSATioif  Acr  or  1949  | 

A   letter  from  the  Secretary   oif  Defense. 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  provide  uniformity  In  certain  copdltions  of 

entitlement  to  reenlistment  bonases  under 

the  Career  Compensation  Act  or  1949.  and 

for  other  purposes   (with  an  accompanying 

paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Arn^d  Services. 

Repobt  on  Export  Comt^ol 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  fcommerce, 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 

export  control  for  the  fourth  quaiter  of  1957 

(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  t  >  the  Ccm- 

inlttee  on  Banking  and  Ciirreney. 

Repobt  on  Sbcaix  Bttsiness  ADieiinsTKATroif 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Abbot  L.  Mills.  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term 
of  14  years  from  February  1,  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tfcxas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  forthwith  of  the 
ctmfinnaUon  erf  all  these  noatlnations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Wfth- 
otit  objection,  the  President  wiU  be  ix^- 
fled  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


that  Conwnl— loo,  for  the 
(wltli    an    acooBOfMoylng 

Committee  on  Interstate  and 


UMITATIQN  OP  DEBATE  DURINO 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tmder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  for  the  introduction 
of  bins  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  Umt  statements  in 
that  etmnection  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcnie  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowtaig  lettera, 
wUcb  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Amendment  or  Rttral  SLscmyicinoir  Act. 

RXUITINO      TO      PBIVATX      PAXTICXPATIOir      ZIff 

.    FUTAivcnaa  Irfui*  Pbookams 


A  letter  f^tm  the  Aetlng  Oeeretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  pcopoMd 


est  Lmated 


A   letter   from   the   Administrator 
Business  Administration,  Washington 
tranunittlng.  pursuant  to  lav. 
that  Administration  reflecting 
llgatkins  by  principal  activities, 
riod  July  1  through  December  31. 
an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Audit  Report  on  Tennessee 
AvTHoarrr 


Small 

D.  C. 

report  of 

ob- 

or  tbe  pe- 

1957  (With 

Committee 

^  'AIi«T 


GsANTDia  or  9rATm  or 

SBIfCS  TO  CtKTtXK 


A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 

the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  the  fiscal  year  end^  Jtme  30, 
1957  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Govermnent  OpietatloDS. 

Aunrr  Report  or  Practics  or  iMaRnuKG  Q<n- 
xrnmxmt-Ownxd  FACiunss.]  Chancx 
Voucht  AiRCRArr,  Inc.,  Dalxas.  ' 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  I  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  tiursuant  to 
law.  an  audit  report  on  the  Practice  of  In- 
Btiring  Government-Owned  Facilities,  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tek.  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
13oTemment  Operations.  | 

^Bssioi*  Laws  of  Alaska,  11957 

A  letter  ftom  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
cc^y  of  the  Session  Laws  of  Alaslcs,  1957 
(with  an  accompanying  documefit):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insmlar  Affairs. 

Report  on  El  Jaroim  Division  oi(  Lower  Rio 
Grands  Bkhabiutatioh  Paojxfr,  T^zas 

of  the 

to   law,   a 

the  Lower 

\t,  in  Texas 

the  Com- 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Seer 
Interior,    transmitting,   pursuan 
report  on  the  El  Jardln  Division 
Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  pro; 
(with  accompanying  papers); 
mlttee  oa  Interior  and  Insniar  A: 


flieal 


year  1957 

):    to    the 
VOielgn  Com- 


re|ort 


PBK  ItANLJf  I    Rm- 


Al.IKIfS 


A  letter  from  the  Conmtlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursiiant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  granting  the  appli- 
cations for  permanent  residence  filed  by  cer- 
tain aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  as  to 
each  alien,  and  the  reasons  f oi|  granting  such 
applications  (with  accompariying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju^ciary. 

SUSPBMSIOM       OP      DEPOKTATIOI^      OT      CSKXAUt 

AUBirs        I 

Three  letters  from  the  Oomfnlsstoner,  Im- 
migration and  Nsturalizatk)]!  Senrlce,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitJting.  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspetidlng  deporta- 
tion Of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment Of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  allet.  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  susbenslon  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Repokts  cm  NsnoNAi.  LAsoa  R:  a.ATiONS  Boars 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  La- 
bor ReUUons  Bofurd,  Washington.  D.  C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  nam«!»,  salaries,  and  duties  ol  all  em- 
ployees and  offlcers  In  the  employ  or  imder 
the  supervision  of  that  Board^  for  the  fiscal 
year  eiKled  Jime  SO,  1967,  and  a  report  of  all 
cases  beard  and /or  decided  by  that  Board, 
during  the  period  July  1.  L9S6.  to  June  30, 
1957  (with  accompanying  reports):  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

»     GBtTAIH 

CT  OP  1949 
t  Secretary   of 
ant  to  law,  a 
the  classlfl- 


Bbport    on    Ijgntte    Research    KiABOSAToar, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  DaK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
bterlor,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
acttrities  of,  ezpenditores  by,  and  donations 
to.  the  Ugnlte  Research  Laboratory,  Grand 
Forks.  N.  TtaX-,  tat  the  ealendai  year  1967; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  ina^ii^r 
Aflairs.  I 

BBPoar  OM  PBoracnoM  op  War-^Ubk  Inbub- 

ANCS    AHB    CBKESXM    MARUIS    AMS    XjJkBXLXIT 

Imbubancb  I 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Conunerce.  transnUttlng.  p\irsuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  provision  of  waf-rlsk  Insttr- 
ance  and  certain  marine  and  llaMllty  fn- 
snrmnce  tor  the  American  pubU^,  as  at  De- 
ecnaber  SI.  1967  (with  an  aAJompanylng 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Ii^»ntate  and 
Vuvdgn  Onrmnpree.  | 

A  letter  front  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  OommlaBkn.  Washlngtim.  D.  C. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,|a  report  o< 


Rbport    on    Positions 

ORAOSS   or  CUUSSIPICATION 

A  letter  ftom  the  Assis 
the  Army,  transmitting,  p 
report  on  jjosltlons  filled  un 
cation  Act  of  1949.  In  grades  {OS-16,  17,  and 
18  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ci?iu  Serrloe. 


PETITIONS  AND 


ORIALS 


Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  rjelerred  as  m- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDE19T  prto  tempore: 

The  petition  of  A.  George  ^to.  and  sim- 
dry  other  citizens  of  Ogden.  UtaJn.  relating 
to  the  reinstatement  of  Col.  Jbhn  Nlckerson; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  $ervlce8. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Alaska  Aero- 
nautics and  Cconmunlcatloai  Commtaslan, 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  extend  the  Federal  airports 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

A  resotution  adopted  by  tl «  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  protesting 
against  the  exukctment  of  le  (Islatlon  to  re- 
strict Federal  control  of  the  sale  of  natural 
gas;  to  the  Committee'  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  ' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Ctty  Council 
of  the  Ctty  of  Loe  Angeles.  CaUf.,  favor- 
ing the  oontlnnancc  In  forcf  of  the  |sot1- 
slons  of  the  Federal-Aid  ^^way  Act  Ot 
1956:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  at  the 
City  of  Covins,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  tanprore  the  Walnut  Creek 
system  for  the  control  and  conservation  of 
fioodwaters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I 

A  resection  adopted  by  tliie  dty  of  Clare- 
mcmt.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enaiEtment  of  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  Walmt  Ciuiik  system 
for  the  control  and  oonseriatlaa  at  flood- 
waters;  to  tbe  Oommittee  oii  Public  Worka* 
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By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Tbosmono)  : 
Two  conciurent  reeolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations: 

"Concurrent  resolution  condemning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  soil  bank  program  and 
requesting  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
additional  funds 

"Whereas  the  ftmds  allocated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  soil  bank  participation  was  done  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis;  and 

"Whereas  such  allocation  of  public  fxinds 
are  highly  inequitable  and  unjust;  and 

"Whereas  the  continuance  of  this  manner 
of  allocating  funds  co\ild  result  in  serious 
turmoil;  and 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  circulars  and  otherwise,  caused  many 
farmers  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sensed  of 
assxu^nce  that  eufllcient  funds  would  be 
available  for  participation  in  the  soil-bank 
program;  and 

"Whereas  the  funds  were  exhausted  before 
many  farmers  received  their  lawful  entitle- 
ment under  this  program:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  Tepresentativea 
{the  senate  concurring),  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  does  condemn 
the  manner  of  administering  the  soil-bank 
funds  and  memorializes  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultiire  to  institute  such  programs  in 
the  future  that  will  be  handled  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  memorialized  to  appropriate  a  suf- 
ficient additional  sum  to  supply  the  entitle- 
ments of  applications  now  on  file  by  farmers 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram; be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  Senators  from  South  Carolina,  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

(The  PRBBLDHNT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  at  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

"Conciurent  resolution  memorialising  Con- 
gress to  app»roprlate  sufficient  funds  to  take 
care  of  those  farmers  under  the  1358  cot- 
ton acreage  reserve  agreement  who  have 
planned  to  place  cotton  acres  in  the  soil 
bank  program 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  appropriate  snfflclent  funds  for  tbe 
1958  cotton  acreage  reserve  agreement  to 
permit  all  farmers  who  had  planned  to  do 
■o  to  retire  a  definite  number  of  acres  Into 
the  soil  bank  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  cotton-growing  farmers  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  sufflclent  funds 
would  be  appropriated  and  available  to  pay 
them  for  such  acres  as  were  placed  In  the 
soU-bank  program;   and 

"WhMeaa  the  cotton-growing  farmers,  re- 
lying on  such  assurances,  have  planned  and 
have  made  financial  arrangements  accord- 
ingly to  plant  a  definite  number  of  acres  and 
to  retire  a  definite  number  of  acres;  and 

"Whereas  the  cotton  farmers  are  now  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  Insufllclent  funds  are 
available  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  entire 
program  and  they  must  operate  ou  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis;  and 

"Whereas  by  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  faith  has  been 
broken  with  the  cotton  farmer  and  he  has 
been  placed  In  an  extremely  difficult  financial 
position  through  no  fault  of  his  own  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  be  relied  on  the  as- 
surances of  the  Federal  Government  that 
suffldent  funds  would  be  available;  and 
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this  is  working  an  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  cotton  farmer  and  has  made 
it  nereasary  that  he  replan  and  revamp  his 
entire  planting  program  for  the  ""«"*"g  year: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Reaolved  by  the  houae  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  appropriate  siifficient  fimde  t<x  the  1958 
cotton  acreage  reserve  program,  within  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  to  allow  all  farmers  to 
place  into  the  soil -bank  program  such  acres 
as  they  had  planned  to  retire  from  cotton 
planting;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  tbe  Clerk  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  the  United 
States  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  each 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina." 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  JAYCEEB,  TULSA. 
OKLA. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter  from 
Charles  E.  Shearer.  Jr.,  president,  Jay- 
cees,  Tulsa,  Okla.: 

Jatckes, 
Tulsa,  Okla..  February  14,  1958. 
The  Vk*  PREsnnarr, 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  This  Is  to  inform  you  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  many  Items  of  national  importance 
as  stated  by  Jaycee  resolutions  now  in  effect. 
Represented  are  the  opinions  of  some  200.000 
young  men  from  all  walks  of  life  In  3,500 
communities  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

A  summary  statement  on  each  resolution  Is 
as  follows: 

Federal  budget  control :  The  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  mindful 
of  the  danger  of  ever-increasing  Federal 
expendltiires  and  Is  greatly  concerned 
(or  our  oountry's  economy,  the  future  of  the 
American  way  of  free  enterprise,  and  there- 
by the  destiny  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
utilize  every  effort,  to  curtail  the  vast  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government,  to  assure  us 
economy  and  efllclency  In  Government,  and 
to  prontote  the  tax-saving  recoromendatlons 
of  the  Hoover  Connnlaslon. 

Washington,  D.  C.  citizens  right  to  vote: 
The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urges  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  be  amended  to  grant  to 
the  American  citizens  resident  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  opportunity  to  participate 
with  their  fellow  American  clttsens  in  the 
national  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States. 

Cordlner  report:  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  respectively  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  favorable  action  to  revise  the  existing 
pay  structure  now  In  use  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Incorporating  therein  the  principles  enu- 
n^rated  in  tbe  Defense  Advisory  Oommittee 
Report  on  Professional  and  Technical  Com- 
pensation for  Military  Personnel. 

Public  libraries:  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  encourages  the 
further  extension,  development,  and  pro- 
motion of  public  library  service  throughout 
America. 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii:  The 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urges  support  tor  Immediate  statehood 
for  the  only  two  remaining  Incorporated 
Territories  imder  the  American  flag.  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Pm  nogiaphte  llteiatme:  Tlie  tlntted  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  conunends 
the  publishers  and  distributors  vrtio  are  try- 
ing to  clean  up  their  industry;  supports  the 


TIntted  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  other  public  and 
private  groups  seeking  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity ot  readmg  materials  reaching  American 
youth;  and  encourages  local  and  State  Jaycee 
organizations  to  determine  the  current  stattu 
of  the  problems  and  to  take  positive  and 
constructive  steps  to  bring  about  their 
solutions. 

People  to  people:  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  does  fully  endorse  the 
principles  of  the  People  to  People  program 
as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
distrust  and  misunderstanding  between  the 
American  people  and  their  forelgnl  neigh- 
bors. The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  ot 
Conunerce  calls  upon  its  affiliated  organisa- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  and  Its 
Territories  to  pledge  the  full  support  of  their 
Initiative,  effort,  and  resources  to  some  phase 
of  this  worthwhile  program. 

Civilian  defense  ■  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  further  investi- 
gation and  study  by  the  Giingreas  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  merits  of  any  report 
published  by  the  Congressional  committee. 
Civil  Defense  for  National  Survival,  and 
any  pending  or  {M-oposed  legislation  concern- 
ing clvU  defense. 

Relation  between  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernmenU  and  reduction  of  Federal  aid:  The 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
favors  continued  support  of  reductions  In 
Federal  aid  and  the  assumption  of  these 
services  that  can  be  adequately  performed  by 
State  and  local  governments. 

Veterans'  nonservice  disability  benefits: 
The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce urges  Federal  Government  to  adopt  a 
positive  policy  for  meeting  fully  and 
promptly  the  needs  of  veterans  resulting 
from  military  service;  but  that  non-service- 
connected  needs  should  be  met  when  pos- 
sible through  programs  for  the  general 
population;  and  that  non -service-connected 
veterans'  programs  be  changed  only  to  meet 
minimum  needs  not  covered  by  general  pro- 
grams. 

Operation  pray:  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  urges  citizens  every- 
where to  offer  their  prayers  on  July  4  for  the 
success  of  our  coiintry  in  the  role  of  world 
leadership,  which  has  been  imposed  upon  us. 

Hoover  Commission:  The  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  continues  and 
expands  its  widespread  dissemination  of  In- 
formation on  recommendations  and  findings 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  In  order  to  stimu- 
late interest  and  secure  possible  suf^xMt  for 
economy  and  efllclency  In  Goverrunent  and 
adherence  to  constitutional  principles  based 
upon  the  recommendations  and  flndingi  of 
the  Second  Hoover  Commission. 

Presidents  Day:  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favors  House  Joint 
Resolution  394.  which  would  designate  April 
30.  the  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  President's  Day;  and 
urges  that  the  Congress  pass  this  resolution 
and  urges  the  educators  of  our  Nation  to 
make  use  of  this  day  to  promote  the  Ideals 
of  our  country  and  of  its  denK>cratie  way  of 
life. 

Traffic  safety:  The  USJOC  advocates  and 
supports  a  uniform  vehicle  code  and  the 
model  trafllc  ordinance.  This  would  In- 
clude: national  uniformity  in  traffic  signs 
and  devices;  compulsory  periodic  inspection 
of  motor  vehicles;  establishment  of  driver- 
education  programs  in  all  high  schools;  oont- 
pulfiory  examinations  of  all  api^icants  (or 
driving  licenses;  tise  of  sdentlflc  methods 
by  all  enforcement  agencies  to  determine  the 
degree  of  driver  intoxication  and  the  ad- 
mission of  such  evidence  by  the  courts. 

International  education  and  student  aid: 
The  USJCC  endorses  a  program  whereby  a 
United  States  businessman,  organization,  or 
corporation  may  contribute  to  the  financial 
support  of  one  or  more  Xorelgu  students  who 
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Bwy  desire  to  itudy  In  the  TTnited  States, 
ftod  wl^ereby  the  said  donor  may  he  encour- 
aged to  make  auch  s  contribution  by  receir^ 
lug  such  Income-tax  relief  In  return  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  foreign  stu- 
dent (or  students)  In  the  United  States  as 
may  be  afforded  pursuant  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ck>de  by  revision,  relnterpretatlon. 
or  amendment. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  The  U8JCC  adopts 
as  their  policy  the  encouragement  of  their 
members  and  chapters  to  {vomote  all  pos- 
sible action  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency; 
and  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  all  agencies 
and  organizations  combating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Gambling  and  fixing  in  sports:  Tlte  USJCC 
recognizes  that  the  undue  influence  of  pro- 
fessional gamblers  and  fixers  In  the  sports 
field  Imperils  the  best  Interest  of  amateur 
and  professional  athletics  and  hereby  urges 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Investigate  the  extent  to  which  profes- 
sional fixers  and  gamblers  have  Infiltrated 
the  fields  of  amateur,  semlpro  and  profes- 
sional sports  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  leg- 
islation to  remove  tbelr  sordid  Influences 
from  these  fields  of  American  athletic 
endeavor. 

Copies  of  the  complete  resolutions  were 
circulated  to  the  Senate,  Congress,  and  other 
oiDclals  last  August.  Additional  copies  are 
available  at  tbe  national  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Box  7,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  If  you  should 
desire  them. 

If  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  can  be  of  additional  service,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us.  As  you  luiow, 
we  are  a  national  young  men's  organization 
dedicated  to  leadership  training  through  ef- 
fective civic  service  programs  and  projects. 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  Jaycee  creed, 
which  states: 

We  believe  that  faith  in  Ood  gives  mean- 
ing and  purpose  to  human  life;  that  the 
brotherhood  of  men  transcends  the  sov- 
ereignty of  nations;  that  economic  Justice 
can  best  be  won  by  freemen  through  free 
enterprise;  that  government  should  be  of 
laws  rather  than  of  men:  that  earth's  great 
treasxire  lies  in  human  personality;  and  that 
service  to  hiimanlty  is  the  best  work  of  life. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Chaslxs  E.  Sheaszb,  Jr.. 

President. 


cost  of  billions  of  dollars  a  y^r  to  the 
American  taxpayer;  and  1 

Whereas  on  February  6,  1958,  «  hearing  Is 
taking  place  before  a  committee  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  said  hearing  has  as 
its  members  certain  Congressmen  from  West 
Virginia:    Therefore,   be   It  , 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  delebates.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be 
urged  to  reject  legislation  whlchl  will  result 
In  tmtold  expenditures  to  the  pea|}le  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  United  States  and  that  the 
legislation  for  pay-as-you-go  television  be 
defeated  as  an  attempt  to  conttol  the  air- 
ways of  our  country  and  to  profit  unjustly  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  taxpi^er;  and  be 
It  further  J 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  tie  house  of 
delegates  send  attested  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  pf  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  1 

To  whom  it  may  concern:  I 

This  la  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  House 
Resolution  10  was  regularly  adopted  by 
the  Hoiise  of  Delegates  of  the  visst  Virginia 
Legislatxire  on  February  4,  1958.1 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  ^e  4th  day 
of  February  1958. 

C.  A.  BLAIfKENSHl|>, 

Clerk,  House  of  Del^aatea, 

West  Virginia  L  tgisUiture. 


law  and  planted  excess  aor^.  Section  2, 
Public  Law  85-303.  was  eltber  enacted  or 
Interineted  after  the  1958  wlheat  crop  was 
planted.  I 

The  law  works  a  hardship  i^pon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  and  all  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  this  area.  Becaxise  of  the  Injus- 
tice to  the  wheat  producer.  It  'Aa  the  desire  of 
the  members  of  the  association  that  this 
protest  be  brought  emphatically  to  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Therefore  be  it  , 

Resolved,  That  this  association  urge  per- 
manent repeal  of  section  2,  Public  Law  86- 
203,  for  reason  that  such  seciion  takes  away 
stabilizing  privilege  of  thei  Great  Plains 
wheat  farmers  to  store  excess  wheat  for  the 
year  of  crop  failure.  I 

Dated  this  7th  day  of  Noveihber  1057. 
Thomas  Countt  Fabm  Buxkau  Asso- 
ciation PoucT  Co> 
JOK  Moos.  Chairman. 


RESOLUTION  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES 

Mr.  HOBLTTZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  West  Virginia, 
memorializing  Congress  not  to  allow  the 
passage  of  any  legislation  authorizing 
pay-as-you-go  television,  together  with 
the  certification  of  the  resolution  by  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  certification  were  referred  to 
the  Ckjmmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recori).  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  10 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  allow  the  passage  of  any 
legislation  authorizing  pay-as-you-go 
television 

Whereas  appearing  before  Congress  at  this 
time  are  persons  Interested  in  passing  pay- 
as-you-go  television   legislation;    and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
would  resxilt  In  unwarranted  control  of  all 
television  broadcasts,  \intold  harm  to  certain 
advertising  bvislnesses,  and  most  of  all,  a 


RESOLUTION  OP  THOMAS  COUNTY 
(KANS.)  FARM  BUREAU  .ASSOCIA- 
TION I 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  large 
number  of  wheatgrowers  In  western 
Kansas  and  other  sections  of  Ithe  wheat- 
producing  areas  planted  their  fall  wheat 
prior  to  receiving  the  new  interpretation 
of  section  2,  Public  Law  8&-ni03,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  law  penalized  those  wlheat  produ- 
cers who  planted  fall  wheat  prior  to  re- 
ceiving information  concerntog  the  law 
and  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it. 

Public  Law  85-203  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  August,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ruling  came  put  late  in 
September.  Everyone  familiar  with 
wheat  planting  in  the  great  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  of  western  Ka  isas  knows 
that  planting  starts  as  ear  y  as  Aug- 
ust 15. 

This  situation  is  causing  rqal  hardship 
and  I  would  urge  the  Senatei  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  |hat  a  reso- 
lution received  from  the  Thoinas  County 
Farm  Bureau  on  this  mattei  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Colnmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  FV>restry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


in.  I 


Resolution    Adopted    bt    ThoSias    Couiitt 
Farm  Bttreau 

The  members  of  the  The  mas  County 
(Kans.)  Farm  B\ireau  Assocli  tion,  having 
duly  met  on  this  7th  day  of  November  1957, 
do  hereby  protest  the  provlsioits  and  Inter- 
pretations of  section  2,  Public  Law  85-203. 
This  protest  is  made  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Sjtates  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire.  I 

The  provisions  of  the  law  penalize  those 
wheat  producers  who  planted  fall  wheat  prior 
to  receiving  information  concerning  the  law 
and  the  interpretation  placed  «pon  It.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  association 
relied  upon  the  previous  interpretation  of  the 
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MAINTENANCE  OP  PRESENT  PRICES 
ON  MANUFACTURED  '  MILK— LET- 
TER AND  RESOLUnOtN 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  theUe  is  a  growing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  businessmen 
in  my  State  of  the  close  interdependence 
between  the  welfare  of  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  and  the  stability  and  progress 
of  the  rest  of  the  commimity.  Because 
of  this  recognition,  and  because  all 
Americans  believe  in  fair  I  play  and  will 
favor  measures  to  protect  ihe  incomes  of 
farm  people  once  they  uhderstand  the 
facts  concerned,  more  and  more  busi- 
nessmen in  Wisconsin  have  come  out 
publicly  in  supi>ort  of  maintaining  and 
Strengthening  our  progran^  of  price  sup- 
ports for  dairy  commodities. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R.  W.  Mills,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Associjation  of  Com- 
merce, which  bears  out  this  growing 
trend.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  and  a  resolution  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  this  organization 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  ana  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  I 

Fond  du  Lac  Association  or  CoMMzacc, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  F^uary  7, 1958. 
Dkab  Sznatob  Pkoxmise:  pur  agricultural 
committee  held  a  meeting  last  night  and 
discussed  Secretary  of  Agrifulture  Benson's 
plan  to  lower  the  parity  i  rates  of  dairy 
products  and  milk,  on  Apr|l  1. 

This  committee  of  20  members  covers  a 
good  cross  section  of  business,  most  of  whom, 
of  covirse,  are  close  to  the  farmer,  and  are 
affected  by  the  price  he  o|}tains  for  milk. 
After  considerable  discxissidn,  and  I  might 
add.  a  very  good  and  constructive  discus- 
sion, the  committee  came  ujp  with  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  unanimously. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  I  is  made  part  of 
this  letter  and  is  sent  to  yo^  in  accord  with 
the  request  of  the  commit^e. 
Cordially,  l 

H,  W.  Mnxs,' 
Executive  Secretary. 

Resolution  Passed  bt  the  AoBicTn.TTrBAi. 
Committee  or  the  Fond  du  Lac  Associa- 
tion or  Commerce  in  a  Mestino  Held 
THuasDAT,  Febeuabt  6,  is  Fond  ov  Xjac, 
Wis. 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  now  befone  it 

several  bills  pertaining  to  farm  legislation 
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and  In  particular  pertaining  to  miik  tu>d  dairy 
products;  and 

Whereas  most  Members  of  Congress  readily 
admit  that  some  form  of  farm  legislation 
must  be  enacted  In  1958  and  most  of  them 
admit  that  they  are  not  sure  what  form  that 
legislation  ahould  take;  and 

Whereas  this  combination  of  Congressional 
attitudes  will  obviously  produce  considerable 
debate  and  controversy  over  farm  legislation, 
all  of  which  wlU  cause  considerable  delay 
beyond  April  1  In  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  agricultural  committee 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Association  of  Commerce 
believes  that  the  present  prices  of  manufac- 
tured milk  should  be  maintained  at  not  less 
than  82</a  percent  of  parity  until  such  time 
as  a  self-belp-mllk-price  program  is  adopted 
by  this  session  of  the  8Sta  Congress;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  President  D.  D.  Elsenhower, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  B.  T.  Benson,  Sen- 
ators Alexander  Wiley  and  William  Proxmlre, 
and  Congressman  William  K.  Van  Pelt. 


GARRISON     DIVERSION     UNIT     IN- 
VESTIGATION—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relating  to 
appropriations  for  use  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  unit  investigation- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  pe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
proposed  for  consideration  by  the  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  a  reduction  from  about 
$930,000  to  $552,000  In  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  use  of  the  Oarrlson  diver- 
sion unit  Investigation:  and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  or  Bismarck,  although  reallaing  that  ap- 
proprlaticms  must  be  scrutinized  and  evalu- 
ated, believes  that  the  proposed  budget  item 
ranks  in  value  and  priority  so  as  to  war- 
rant appropriation  of  not  less  than  $850,000 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  unusual  local  and  statewide  sup- 
port of  the  project  as  evidenced  by: 

(a)  The  hearing  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  at 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  on  October  30,  19S7, 
attended  by  over  3.500  Interested  citizens. 

(b)  The  organization  of  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Conservancy  District  comprising  35 
counties  with  the  power,  capacity,  and  wUl- 
Ingness  to  substantially  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing and  development  of  the  project. 

(c)  The  manifest  Interest  of  landowners 
as  shown  by  the  creation  of  Irrigation  dis- 
tricU  exceeding  lOOjOOO  acres,  with  additional 
irrigation  districts  exceeding  100.000  acres. 
now  well  along  In  the  process  of  fcnmatlon. 

3.  The  additional  funds  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  orderly  and  most  economical  pro- 
graming and  development  of  the  project 
which  Is  of  such  size  and  magnitude  that 
its  use  and  benefite  should  not  be  delayed 
nor  Its  costs  increased. 

3.  A  reduction  of  the  necesary  funds  at 
this  time  would  result  in  the  loss  of  trained, 
experienced  and  technical  employees. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  City  of  Bismarck,  this  sixth  day  of 
February  1958,  recommends  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  that  the  appropriaUon 
for  the  use  of  the  Oarrlson  diversion  unit 
InvestlgaUon  be  not  less  than  $850,000;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  North  Dakota. 


CX)MPENSATION  OP  MAIL  HAN- 
DLERS—LETTER  AND  RES(XA7- 
TION 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  to  hare  printed  in 

the  Record  a  letter  from  Local  45,  Na- 


BsooKo  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  (firecton  of  the  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association,  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  relatbig 

xo  the  designation  of  Lake  Sakakawea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


tlonal   Association   of   Post   Office    and->?'"**"*"^°^^- 

Whereas  the  name  of  Sakakawea  oocopies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  and  legends  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  In  Nc«th  Dakota; 


Postal  Transportation  Service  Mail  Han- 
dlers, Watchmen,  and  Messengers, 
signed  by  Raleigh  Sandall.  secretary, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  together  with  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  that  organization 
relative  to  the  compensation  of  mail  han- 
dlers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Nationai.  Association  or  P.  O. 
AND  P.  T.  Scsvicx  Mail  Hakduebs, 

WATCHMEir,  AlTD  MESSENGERS, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  IS,  19S8. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  enclosed  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Local  45,  National  Association  of  Post  Office 
and  Postal  Transportation  Service  Mall  Han- 
dlers, Watchmen  and  Messengers,  at  their 
monthly  meeting  NQvemt>er  10,  1957. 

It  is  time  that  mail  handlers  were  paid 
the  same  pay  for  doing  similar  work  re- 
quiring equal  responsibilities,  as  other  das- 
slflcatlons. 

In  many  cases  mall  handlers  and  higher 
paid  classifications  perform  the  same  duties 
and  work  but  are  paid  at  a  lower  salary 
level  than  other  classifications.  We  con- 
sider this  an  Injustice  that  must  be  eradi- 
cated. 

Promotional  opportunities  are  limited  to 
employees  in  level  4  pay  grade  and  above, 
thereby  denying  opportunities  of  advance- 
ment to  qualified  mall  handlers.  Therefore 
If  maU  handlers  were  placed  In  pay  level 
4  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  pay  scliedule, 
this  Injustice  would  be  rectified. 

All  employees,  regardless  of  classification 
status,  should  receive  equal  pay  for  doing 
equal  work,  which  is  plain  ordinary  fair  play 
and  Justice. 

Fraternally. 

Raixich  Sahdau., 

Secretary. 

Whereas  many  mail  handlers  are  required 
to  perform  similar  duties  with  those  within 
level  4  pay  grades;  and 

Whereas  many  In  level  4  pay  grades  are 
performing  duties  specifically  designed  as 
level  S  pay  grades  duties;  and 

Whereas  all  such  duties  reqiUre  handling  of 
mall  matter  of  all  types  and  with  equal  re- 
sponsibility: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  level  3  pay  grades  be  abol- 
ished where  it  affects  maU  handlers  classi- 
flcatlon;  that  such  action  be  brought  about 
by  an  amendment  to  existing  Salary  Re- 
classification Act  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  Congress  urging 
Investigatlcm  at  discriminatory  practices  now 
In  effect.  1.  e..  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Inadequate  pay  status  for 
■im<ipy  and  responsible  positions  of  trust, 
duty  assignments,  and  many  other  direct 
causes  of  conflict  and  111  feeling  existing 
under  present  policies,  and,  finally,  that  aU 
postal  employees  responsible  for  the  han- 
dling of  mall  matter  be  automatically  ad- 
vanced to  level  4  pay  grades,  holding  pres- 
ent pay  step,  and.  with  seniority  as  of  date 
established  by  original  appointment  within 
the  postal  service. 


and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  fitting  and  deserved 
recognition  of  her  historic  role  of  assistance 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  if  the  name 
of  Sakakawea  were  given  to  some  structure, 
feature,  or  segment  of  the  river  above  Man- 
dan,  V.  Dak.:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  North  Dakota  Association,  meeting  in 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  January  21-22,  1958.  That  It 
respectfully  urges  that  the  Impoundment  or 
reservoir  formed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River,  NcMth 
Dakota,  be  officially  named  and  designated 
Lake  Sakskawea;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  Senators  William  Langer 
and  MUton  R.  Young.  Representatives  Usher 
L.  Burdick  and  Otto  Krueger;  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  the 
Honorable  John  K.  Davis,  Oovemor  of  North 
Dakota:  and  to  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Conservation  Commission. 


LAKE  SAKAKAWEA— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.    liir.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  FARMERS  GRAIN 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  C.  H.  Conaway,  secretary 
of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  North  Dakota,  a  letter  enclosing 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  that  organ- 
ization, relating  to  support  prices  for 
grain,  and  the  authority  for  Issuing  load- 
ing orders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Faxbcehs  Gsain  Dealers 
Association  of  North  Dakota, 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  February  5, 19S8. 
Hon.  WfLUAif  Langkr, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deax  SzzfATOK  LAivGxa:  Attached  are  copies 
of  two  resolutions  passed  at  our  46th  annual 
convention  of  the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  North  Dakota  assembled  at 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  January  28,  29,  90,  19S8. 
These  resolutions  were  passed  at  our  regular 
business  meeting  on  January  SO. 

Your  careful  analysis  of  our  position  and 
findings  wUl  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yuurs. 

C.  H.  Coma  WAT. 

Secretary. 

Whereas  North  Dakota  farmers  are  facing 
a  steadily  declining  price  on  all  types  of  grain 
produced  in  our  State,  and  In  view  at  the  fact 
that  everything  in  the  way  of  manufactured 
products  that  the  farms'  has  to  buy  la  nam 
at  an  alltlme  high  price  basis:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  tlM  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  North  Dakota  In  oonventkm 
assembled  petition  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  do  everything  possible  to  con- 
tinue present  support  prices  for  grain;  be  it 
furtho' 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Senators  Yoinrc  and  Lancib  and  to  Oon- 
greesmen  Bubbick  and 


Whereas  It  has  ooma  to  Vbm  attanttaai  of 
members  of  this  association,  the  Mlnnsap- 
oiU  Commodity  OOce  will  not  Iscttt  a  loading 
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order  nnleu  It  Is  approved  by  tbe  State  ASO 
commtttM  which  In  turn  reoelTee  It*  ree- 
ommendatlona  trom  the  oountr  ABO  oommlt- 

tees:  and  

Wtaereaa  we  a«  IndlTldual  country  elerator 
operators  have  Invested  huge  sums  of  money 
In  our  elevatora  much  of  It  to  assist  our 
customcre  in  taking  advantage  of  price-sup- 
port programs:  and 

Wheroas  the  uniform  grain  storage  agree- 
ment we  signed  Is  an  agreement  between  us 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
not  with  the  county  and  State  ASC  commit- 
tees who,  particularly  at  the  county  level, 
very  often  have  very  little  understanding  of 
the  grain  biisiness;  and 

Whereas  since  we  have  Invested  oxir  cap- 
ital In  these  facilities,  we  do  not  believe  the 
prerogatives  of  management  should  be  given 
to  people  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  our 
business:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  association  go  on  rec- 
ord opposing  as  vigorously  as  possible  the 
cturent  procedure  of  allowing  State  and 
county  committees  the  authority  to  say  who 
should  or  should  not  get  a  loading  order;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  the  State  and  county  ASC  com- 
mittees be  requested  to  cease  issuing  Instruc- 
tions that  cut  across  management  preroga- 
tives and  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  our  term- 
inal representatives  who  have  in  the  past  and 
who  still  continue  to  properly  serve  the  coun- 
try elevator  operators  in  protecting  their  in- 
terests; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  adop- 
tion, copies  of  this  resolution  be  mailed  jo 
the  State  ASC  committee,  the  Minneapolis 
Commodity  Office;  the  Director,  Grain  Divi- 
sion. Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  the 
Deputy  Administrator  ior  Price  Supports. 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  the  Admin- 
istrator Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  to  both  United  States  Senators  and 
United  States  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 


the  Honorable  Ltmdom  B.  JohnsoiI  majority 
laiuler:  the  Honorable  Wiluam  F.  MXOwuMit. 
minority  leader,  the  majority  an4  minority 
policy  committees,  (md  all  Senators  who  In- 
dicated their  support  of  adequate  postal 
salary  Increases  by  their  favorably  votes  on 
H.  B.  2474  on  August  27,  1967.  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  an  early 
vote  on  the  bill  S.  27;  and  be  it  fjurther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  l>e 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Ui^ted  States 
Senate  forthwith. 


16, 1958. 
th  Council 

Committee, 
1958.  passed 


RESOLUTION  OP  NATIONAL  FEDER- 
ATION OP  POST  OFFICE  CLERKS 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  Senate  bill  27,  providing  in- 
creased compensation  for  postal  em- 
ployees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  bUl,  S.  27,  to  provide  a  much- 
needed  and  well-earned  salary  increase  for 
postal  employees  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  July  22,  1957,  and  remained  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  when  the  85th  Congress  recon- 
vened on  January  7;  and 

Whereas,  on  January  15,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  unan- 
imously approved  a  series  of  conunlttee 
amendmenu  to  the  bill,  S.  27.  which  were 
reported  to  the  Senate  and  printed  on  Janu- 
ary 23;   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee, at  its  meeting  on  January  15.  cleared 
the  bill  S.  27.  and  the  Senate  majority  leader, 
the  Honorable  Ltwdow  Johnsoh  of  Teias, 
advised  the  Senate  on  January  16  that  the 
bin  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time;  and 

Whereas  as  of  this  date,  January  30.  1958. 
no  Senate  action  has  been  taken,  nor  has 
such  action  been  scheduled  for  a  day  certain: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoltfed,  That  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  meeting  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Janu- 
ary 30,   195a,  \irges.  requesU.  and  implore* 


APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    1  OSPTTAL 
CONSTRUCTION— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presidint.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
North  Dakota  State  Council,  and  the 
State  Health  Planning  Committee,  re- 
lating to  appropriations  fot  hospital 
construction.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  trie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Januabi 

The  North  Dakota  State  Hea] 
and  the  State  Health  Planning 
In  a  Joint  meeting  on  January  16, 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  President's  propfsed  budget 
showed  a  decrease  of  •297,54h'  in  HUl- 
Bvirton  funds  imder  part  C  for  hhspltal  con- 
struction; and  . 

"Whereas  these  HUl-Burton  funds  diuing 
the  past  9  years  have  been  well  received 
in  the  State  and  have  been  Inst  ximental  in 
a  great  volume  of  Improvement  of  hospital 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas  there  still  remains  a  ;reat  deal  of 
hospital  Improvement  and  cons  ruction  yet 
to  be  accomplished  and  withoui  allotments 
of  comparable  amounts  some  )f  this  will 
necessarily  be  delayed :  Now.  th«  ref ore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  State  Hedth  Council 
and  the  State  Health  Planning  Committee 
urgently  solicit  the  support  and  action  from 
our  North  Dakota  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  the  restoral  ion  of  these 
funds." 


RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  USES  OP 

AGRICULTURAL     COMMpDrriES— 

ARTICLE  FROM  ST.  PAUI.  PIONEER 

PRESS  I 

Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,!  have  been 

a  strong  advocate  of  increased  research 

in  the  industrial  uses  of  Agricultural 

commodities  as  a  means  of  bringing  into 

balance  the  ever-increasinglproduction 

of  our  Nation's  farms  and  tte  domestic 

use  of  these  farm  products.]    Increased 

consumption  is  the  long-ranae  answer  to 

the  economic  problems  of  out  farmers. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  i|  being  done 
In  basic  agricultural  research  at  the 
University  of  Miimesota,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  one  of  a  seriei  of  articles 
which  are  appearing  in  the  3t.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  be  printed  at  tbis  point  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  rimarks,  and 
that  the  article  be  referred  io  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
consideration  along  with  consideration 
of  bills  to  provide  for  expanded  research 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  products. 
These  bills,  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehaitI  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.CtrRTisl  and 
cosponaored  by  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors, including  myself,  wer4  introduced 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Cpngress.  and 
I  hope  will  be  scheduled  tot  committee 


consideration   before   this  I  session   ad- 
journs this  year.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Proas  of  February 
12.1958] 

SciEircx  iH  MiNKBBOTA — UitTVfmsrTT  SruDua 

COUrSTABCH  MOLBCCMS 

Cornstarch  molecules  are  gfetting  a  close 
look  ^rom  scientists  doing  basic  research  In 
the  agricultural  biochemistry  department  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

These  molecules  can't  actually  be  seen, 
even  with  a  microscope.  But  scientists  do 
have  ways  of  studying  them,  la  starch  as  weU 
as  in  a  host  of  other  agricultural  products. 

W.  F.  Oeddes.  head  of  the  agricultural  bio- 
chemistry department,  said  such  basic  inves- 
tigations make  up  the  major  portion  of  th* 
department's  research. 

Right  now,  for  example,  University  bio- 
chemists are  studying  chemical  reactions 
which  may  lead  to  developmient  of  plastic- 
type  products  made  from  oornstarch.  To 
experiment  with  these  reactions,  however, 
the  biochemists  must  first  figure  out  the 
structure  of  many  different  types  of  carbo- 
hydrates. In  this  way,  basic  research  gives 
fundamental  Information  that  may  aid  la 
practical  findings  later  on. 

Carbohydrate  research  is  only  one  exam- 
ple of  basic  studies  underway  in  the  depart- 
ment of  biochemistry.  Other  research  sub- 
jects there  include: 

Fats  and  oils:    Biochemist*  are  studying 
characteristics  of  fat  and  bpw  they  affect 
food  shortening.    They  are 
to  learn  what  happens  to 
when  oil,  such  as  In  paint. 
This  information  could  be  o^ 
to  paint  manufacturers. 

Nutrition:  Studies  are  underway  to  see  If 
there  are  any  as  yet  unknown  growth  factors 
in  food.  Vitamins  were  once  vmknown.  but 
basic  research  led  to  their  discovery.  Bio- 
chemists are  feeding  experl«nental  purified 
diets  of  known  chemical  composition  to  study 
processes  by  which  animals  ^nd  man  utilize 
food.  In  one  phase  of  the  hutrltlon  work, 
biochemists,  in  cooperation  with  the  college 
of  veterinary  medicine,  are  looldng  for  the 
reason  why  soybean  meal  extracted  by  the 
trlchloroethylene  process  is  toxic  to  certain 
animals.  The  fact  that  soybeans  processed 
this  way  do  have  a  poisonous  effect'  was 
proven  several  years  ago,  buti  the  actual  sub- 
stance that  causes  this  toxl^  effect  has  not 
been  isolated. 

Thyroid  gland  functioning:  Scientists  are 
searching  for  more  informaion  on  how  the 
thyroid  gland  produces  the  hormone  thyrox- 
ine, which  Is  necessary  for  llfle  In  all  animals. 
A  recent  finding  on  thjrrold-gland  activity 
led  to  a  new  and  improved  diagnostic  test  for 
thyroid-gland  functioning. 

Legume  proteins:  Biochemists  are  studying 
the  phytoagglutlnins  in  soybeans.  Phyto- 
agglutlnins  are  plant  prote|ns  which  cause 
red  blood  cells  to  group  or  Iclump  together. 
Minnesota  research  in  repent  years  has 
shown  that  heat  treatment  improves  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  these  protelms.  Studies  now 
are  aimed  at  finding  whether  there  is  any 
relationship  between  the  clumping  charac- 
teristic of  these  proteins  and  their  nutritive 
value.  I 
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Milk  chemistry:  In  this  project,  biochem- 
ists are  studying  the  characteristics  of  pro- 
teins and  fat  in  milk.  They  hope  to  learn, 
for  example,  the  effects  of  ^eat  on  coagula- 
tion of  milk  by  rennet,  an 'enzyme  used  in 
cheesemaking.  They  are  slso  studying  ef- 
fects of  heat  on  milk  salts  tn  coagulation  of 
casein  in  concentrated  milk  products.  This 
information  may  be  particularly  valuable  for 
the  milk  industry  in  developing  better  man- 
ufactured dairy  products. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 


The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  without 
amendment : 

8. 3016.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  dealers'  aircraft  registration  certificates 
(Rept.  No.  1290). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  THYE: 
8.  3281.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1950  in  order  to  provide  for  loans  to  col- 
leges and  universities  for  science  equipment 
and  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

8. 3282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide.  In  the  case  of 
professional  athletes,  an  Income-tax  reduc- 
tion for  depletion  of  physical  resources;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thtx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above-mentioned  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

8. 3283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeanne  Lor- 
raine Rognan  and  the  estate  of  Roy  Rognan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BEALL: 

8. 3284.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  CecUU  Lai 
Fook;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDER: 

S.  3285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Beatrice  A. 
Bar beau; 

S.  3286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Church.  Velva.  N.  Dak.;  and 

8.3287.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Vivian  D. 
Oiesey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

8. 3288.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  $500  mUUon 
Umltatton  in  effect  with  respect  to  funds 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  ex- 
pend in  carrying  out  an  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram for  the  1958  crops,  and  to  provide  that 
not  less  than  $275  million  shall  be  used  in 
carrying  out  an  acreage  reserve  program  for 
the  1958  crop  of  cotton;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  KEF  AUVER: 

8.  3389.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cagnlnl  and  Brasmo  D'Alba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cas- 
Boix,  and  Mr.  Muxrat  ) : 

8.  3290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    HILL    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
SicrrH  of  New  Jersey. 

S.  3291.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adjustment 
of  salaries  for  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Sxurgery  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hnx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  alMve  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.  > 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  8. 
Zorbalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KNOW^JOfD: 

8.3393.  A  bill  to-**xtend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  free  importation  of  book  bindings 
and  covers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (by  request) : 

8.3294.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology and  to  authorize  Installation  of  Gov- 
ernment telephones  In  certain  private  resi- 
dences: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macmxtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Patne)  : 

8.3295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  fisheries  loan  fund  es- 
tablished \uider  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SALE  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND,  N:  Y..  TO 
PERPETUATION  OF  THE  DOOR- 
WAY TO  FREEDOM,  INC. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution to  cancel  the  bids  on  Ellis  Island 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  to  consecrate 
the  27^  acres  to  a  far  more  worthy 
purpose  than  simply  another  Coney 
Island. 

My  information  is  that  in  a  special  bid- 
ding the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion was  offered  $200,000  by  New  York 
parties  who  propose  a  recreational  de- 
velopment of  the  island  for  commercial 
purposes.  I  do  not  think  an  amusement 
park  is  a  fitting  end  for  the  first  piece 
of  American  soil  on  which  15  million 
Americans  first  set  foot. 

Through  the  years  Europeans  and 
others  who  have  sought  haven  in  the 
land  of  the  free  first  saw  their  new 
Siomeland  from  Ellis  Island.  Fifteen 
million  immigrants,  whose  children  and 
grandchildren  today  walk  American 
streets,  first  trod  the  soil  of  those  27^2 
acres.  It  is  hallowed  ground,  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  justice,  which  is  America. 

A  far  better  plan  for  Ellis  Island  has 
been  proposed  by  a  erroup  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  Wisconsin.  Some 
weeks  before  bids  were  formally  sought, 
this  group  in  Wisconsin  offered  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  $100,000  for 
Ellis  Island  and  made  known  to  the 
agency  the  purpose  for  which  they 
sought  the  land.  The  same  group  en- 
tered this  offer  in  a  bid  under  the  name 
of  Perpetuation  of  the  Doorway  to  Free- 
dom, Inc.  The  announced  plan  by  Per- 
petuation of  the  Doorway  to  Freedom, 
Inc.,  was  to  build  a  monument  on  Ellis 
Island  to  the  American  republics  as  a 
lasting  symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
"Western  Hemisphere.  It  would  be 
smaller  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  but 
no  less  symbolic.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
has  come  to  mean  freedom  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  was  a  magnificent  gift  from 
the  people  of  France.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  encourage  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  build  one  themselves  in 
honor  of  another  people,  particularly 
when  it  is  designed  as  a  lasting  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  to  the  other  20 
American  republics  for  the  unity  which 
has  endured  over  the  years  in  time  of 
war  and  peace.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  one  big  fortress  against  the 
onslaught  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  ovir 
strength  and  our  only  guaranty  that  we 


shall   never   face   a   tyrannical   world 
alone. 

It  is  my  opinion  such  a  memorial  of 
hemispheric  relations  Is  a  real  note  in 
our  foreign  relations.  Always  our  for- 
eign relations  have  been  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  group  of  career  dlplo-; 
mats  at  the  E>epartment  of  State.  They 
have  not  always  done  the  best  job.  Not 
always  have  they  had  the  trust  of  the 
public  or  the  Congress.  I  should  like  to 
see  wider  participation  in  our  foreign 
relations  by  the  American  people. 

The  people  of  Prance  gave  us  the  Sta- 
tue of  Liberty  and  it  became  our  national 
symbol  and  a  shining  beacon  in  the 
world.  Who  knows  but  what  the  ef- 
forts of  those  American  citizens  in  Per- 
petuation of  the  Doorway  to  Freedom. 
Inc.,  may  give  the  Western  Hemisphere 
no  less  worthy  a  symbol  and  strike  the 
light  of  a  new  beacon  of  fellowship  in 
today's  troubled  world. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  an  ai^roprl- 
ately  referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoai). 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  262).  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lancer,  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Monroe-  Doctrine  united  the 
Western  Hemisphere  politically;    and 

Whereas  the  American  Republics  are  de- 
pendent upon  one  another  economically  as 
well  as  geographically;  and 

Whereas  the  good  nelgh)x>r  policy  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  perfect  accord  and  understanding 
among  the  American  Republics  are  essen- 
tial to  world  peace  and  brotherhood;   and 

Whereas  some  fitting  and  lasting  evidence 
of  the  unity  of  the  American  Republics 
would  appropriately  recognize  and  perpe- 
tuate the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere; and 

Whereas  public  spirited  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  Re- 
pubUcs  have  evidenced  a  laudable  wUllng- 
ness  to  buUd  a  lasting  tribute  and  memo- 
rial to  these  good  neighbors:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  property  known  as 
Ellis  Island  in  the  State  of  New  York  con- 
taining 27^  acres  more  or  less  should  be 
sold  at  nominal  cost  to  Perpetuation  of  the 
Doorway  to  Freedom,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  so  that  such  corporation 
can  utilize  such  island  as  a  location  for  the 
erection,  at  no  expense  to  the  United  States 
Government,  of  a  monument  dedicated  to 
the  soUdarlty  of  the  American  Republics. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1950,  RELATING  TO  LOANS  FOR 
SCIENTIFIC       EQUIPMENT       AND 

PACILmES 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  loans  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  science  equipment  and  facilities.  Al- 
though I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith],  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Eisenhower,  I  feel  that 
I  must  point  out  that  my  co-sponsorshlp 
on  that  bill  was  with  the  reservation  that 
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It  did  not  contain  any  provision  for  col- 
lege science  facilities. 

My  bill  would  simply  amend  the  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
provides  for  loans  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  student  and  faculty  housing, 
and  would  increase  the  funds  available 
to  the  Housing  Administrator  for  pur- 
poses of  locms  to  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  provide  some  program  of 
scholarshipts  for  students  of  proven 
ability,  then  it  is  incumbent  ui>on  us  to 
also  provide  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  the  means  to  construct 
and  equip  adequate  laboratories  ctnd  sci- 
ence buildings.  I  have  given  this  problem 
my  careful  study  and  feel  that  a  loan 
program,  such  as  provided  for  in  my  bill, 
would  lie  the  most  proper  approach.  I 
urge  that  my  proposal  be  given  careful 
consideration  along  with  the  study  of  the 
various  scholarship  programs  which  have 
been  proposed.  We  must  not  disregard 
the  physical  needs  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities if  we  are  to  thrust  uiwn  them 
the  responsibilities  of  training  students 
who  are  eligible  for  national  scholar- 
ships. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  College  Housing  Act  provides  tliat 
in  administering  cpllege  housing  loans 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator is  to  consult  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  It  is  pro(>er  that 
this  provision  also  apply  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  my  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  3281)  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ln(r  Act  of  1950  in  order  to  provide  for 
loans  to  colleges  and  universities  for  sci- 
ence equipment  and  facilities,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thye,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONAL ATHLETES,  RELATING 
TO  EffiPLETION  OP  PHYSICAL  RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr.  THYK  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  in  the 
case  of  professional  athletes  an  income 
tax  deduction  for  depletion  of  physical 
resources.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is 
most  timely  that  such  a  bill  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3282)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide, 
in  the  case  of  professional  athletes,  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  depletion  of 
physical  resources,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Thyx,  was  received,  Vead  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  SOIL  BANK 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appropri- 
ate   reference    to    the    Appropriations 
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Committee  a  bill  which  would  provi<Ie 
more  money  for  the  soil  bank  to  aid 
farmers  who  have  made  application  a*d 
who  desire  to  get  into  the  soil  bank  but 
who  have  been  turned  down  by  the  De- 
partmimt  of  Agriculture.  In  South  Car- 
olina hundreds  of  farmers  made  applicti- 
tion.  The  Agriculture  Department  stated 
that  applications  would  be  received  over 
a  period  of  3  weeks.  The  time  for 
filing  applications  remained  open  for 
only  3  days,  and  then  the  opportu- 
nity was  closed.  A  great  many  farmers 
now  desire  to  get  into  the  soil  bank,  but 
cannot  do  so.  It  is  imperative  that  ire 
help  these  farmers.  They  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Government's  refusal  to 
help  the  farmers  while  it  so  generously 
renders  aid  to  foreign  governments.   I 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ttie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3288)  to  eliminate  the  $S 
minion  limitation  in  effect  with  resp^t 
to  funds  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may  expend  in  carrying  out  an  ac^- 
age  reserve  program  for  the  1958  crofs, 
and  to  provide  that  not  less  than  $2^5 
million  shall  be  used  in  carrying  out  in 
acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1{ 
crop  of  cotton,  introduced  by  Mr.  Joi 
STON  of  South  Carolina,  was  receive 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  FEDER. 
SAFETY    INSPECTION    PROGJ 
TO  ALL  COAL  MINES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behilf 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Cakboll],  the  senior  Senator  from  Mc 
tana  [Mr.  Murray!,  and  myself,  I 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  hill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  in  order  to  remove  the  exempticn 
with  respect  to  certain  mines  employiiig 
no  more  than  14  individuals. 


Underground  coal  r  ine  fatal  accident  ttaiUUcn 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3290)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  in  order  to 
remove  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
certain  mines  employing  no  more  than 
14  individuals,  introduced  by  Mr.  (Clark 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)]  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  aiyl  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Laboi  and 
Public  Welfare.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  mtty  lie 
on  the  table  for  48  hours,  in  the  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  feel  inclined  tp  co- 
sponsor  the  proposed  legislation.  T 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Government  flsfures 
show  that  the  rate  of  fatalities  ir  title 
I  mines,  or  mines  with  a  small  number 
of  employees,  is  three  times  as  hi^h  as 
in  other  mines.  Moreover,  the  rate  has 
shown  a  continuing  increase  for  the  past 
3  years  while  the  rate  in  federally 
inspected  mines  has  remained  a|mo6t 
constant. 

Title  I  mines  produced  only  abbut  7 
percent  of  our  coal  tonnage  bu^  ac- 
counted for  more  than  a  quarter  of  total 
mine  accidents  in  1957.  In  January  of 
this  year  alone.  11  of  30  coal  mine  fa- 
talities occurred  in  title  I  mines. 

It  is  evident  that  Federal  insptctlon 
would  help  to  save  lives.  : 

Federal  inspectors  would  not  suiiplant 
State  inspectors  but  would  work  cot>per- 
atively,  as  they  now  do  in  inspectibn  of 
the  larger  mines.  j 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  {have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  poiht  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  table  compiaring 
fatalities  in  Title  I  and  Title  11  i|iines, 
based  on  U.  S.  Government  statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tablte  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco|U).  as 
follows: 
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1955:  19.2  percent  of  the  total  acri'ients  occurred  inJtitle  I  mines. 
1966:-  21.1  percoit  of  the  total  occideiits  occurred  Injtitle  I  mines. 
1957:  25.9  percent  of  the  total  accidents  occurred  in,  title  I  mine.<>. 
Note.— Tne  rate  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  per  idillion  mau-boars  of  exposure. 
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ADJUSTMENT     OF     SALARIES     F(JR 
PERSONNEL  OF  DEPARTMENT  Jf 
MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,  VI 
ANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  on  beh< 
of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  an 
adjustment  of  salaries  for  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surged 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriat4ly  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3291)  to  provide  ah  ad- 
justment of  salaries  for  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgtry  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hill  (for  himself  and  Mr.  SMrrn 
of  New  Jersey) .  was  received,  read  (twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  "Labor  and  Public  Welfare.    . 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  liiani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
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ORD  at  this  point,  in  explanation  of  the 
bill,  a  letter  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  the  Vice  President,  explain- 
ing the  bill  and  giving  the  reasons  for  the 
administration's  desire  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  into  law.  I  ask  also  that  the 
material  attached  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

VrrSRANS'   ADMIMUTRATIOIf, 

Wanhington,  D.  C.  January  21, 19S8. 
Hon.  RiCHABO  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  There  la  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  blU  to  provide  an  ad- 
Jxistment  of  salaries  for  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill 

is  to  Increase  the  basic  salary  rates  author- 
ized by  title  XrV  of  the  Veterans*  Benenta 
Act  of  1867  (Public  Law  85-56).  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  certain  other 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  proposed  bill  would  adjust  the  addi- 
tional allowance  for  8p>eclaltsta  from  25  per- 
cent to  17.5  percent  of  basic  pay  and  Increase 
by  6  the  authorized  statutory  grades  of  di- 
rectors of  serrioe  or  chiefs  of  division. 

Salary  rates  for  Oovemment  employees. 
particxUarly  for  those  In  scientific,  profes- 
sional, and  managerial  positions,  are  sub- 
stantially below  the  rates  for  positions  of 
comparable  responsibility  In  similar  areas  of 
non-Pederal  employment.  The  ever-widen- 
ing disparity  between  the  pay  of  the  Indi- 
cated personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  the  net  income  of  pri- 
vate practltlonn-s  In  the  medical  and  related 
fields  Is  a  marked  example  of  this  inequity. 

In  his  annual  budget  message  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  the  President  Indicated  that  cer- 
tain revisions  are  needed  in  the  statutory 
pay  structures  for  civilian  (and  military) 
personnel  of  the  Government  In  order  to 
retain  In  the  Federal  service  the  highly 
sklUed  and  able  clvaian  employees  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  Nation's  strength. 
In  this  connection.  It  may  be  noted  that  su:  - 
veys  have  discloeed  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  physicians  resigning  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  listed 
"economic  causes"  as  the  reason  for  leaving. 

The  Increases  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  proposed  bill  are  consistent  with  the 
plan  for  comparable  adjustments  in  the  pay 
of  civilian  and  military  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Government  recently  outlined  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  It  Is  beUeved 
that  they  would  lessen  the  continuing  major 
problem  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  certain 
other  staff  personnel  necessary  to  provide  a 
complete  medical  and  hospital  service  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  sick  and  disabled 
veterans. 

There  la  enclosed  a  comparative  chart 
showing  the  existing  salaries  of  the  profes- 
sional personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  the  salaries  proposed 
by  the  draft  bill.  The  adjustment  of  the 
additional  allowances  for  certified  specialists 
(from  25  percent  to  17.5  percent)  provides  a 
relatively  smaller  Increase  for  specialists  in 
certain  grades  but  will  result  in  an  Increase 
in  their  retirement  benefits  and  wUl  per- 
mit progressive  advancement  with  corres- 
pondingly orderly  salary  Increments. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  be  approximately  010,723,000 
the  fjet  year.  There  Is  enclosed  a  break- 
down of  such  coat,  as  well  as  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  second  through  the  fifth  year 
following  enactment  and  the  numbers,  by 
groups,  of  personnel  affected. 

It  Is  recognized  that  there  Is  pending  be- 
fore the  House  of  RepresentaUves  a  bm.  H.  R. 


6719.  which  U  designed,  in  part,  to  ae- 
oompllsh  a  purpose  similar  to  this  proposal. 
However,  that  bill  also  contains  certain 
othec,  pay  features  and  organizational 
changes  that  are  not  reconunended  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  this  time. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  respect- 
fully requested  that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  introduced  and  considered  for  enactment 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Advice  has   been  received  frtHn  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  ttiat  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  profo-am  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BvumM,  G.  WHimzB, 

Administrator. 

DcPAaTMENT  OF  MiDiciife  Ai«>   SrrmcKKT, 

VZTXXANS'    ASMINISTKATIOM 

Statutory  aalariea 
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Chief  dietitian  ' 

Chief  plj»rmactst  ' 

Chief  physical  therapist  » 

Chief  occupatioual  ttierapist '. 


Present 
■alary 


$17,800 

lfi,800 

IS,  800 
/ 13, 22i5 
114.300 
11.610 
10.320 
10.330 
10,320 
10.320 
10,320 


New  ptroposal 


Mini- 
mum 


$10,800 
18.S0O 
17,500 

}i4,sno 

13,000 
11,105 
13,000 
13,000 
11.105 
11,106 


Maxi. 
mum 


Salary  scales  of  certified  specialisto 

Grade 

Prestent  25- 

perccnt  .speciaity 

allowance 

Proposed  17.5- 

peroeni  specially 

alloa-anrv 

Mini- 
mum 

Mail- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 
mum 

Chief 

$13,780 

12.900 

11.238 

9,463 

$13. 7W 
13.760 

12.581 
10,806 

$15,275 

13.048 

11,368 

»,576 

$in.ooo 

14.400 

12.  n« 

10,028 

Senior 

Intermediate 

FuU 

$ifi,aoo 

14,700 
12. 25.^ 
14,700 
14.700 
12.2.V5 
12.255 


Salaries  for  nurse* 


■  other  directors  of  service  with  comparable  positions 
in  I>e|>artment  of  Medicine  and  Surirery.  central  office, 
Washinicton.  D.  C,  have  been  alloc^tled  erade  15  posi- 
ti<m.s  tiased  on  classtflcation  stiwdards  for  these  positions 
mich  as  Director,  Social  Service;  and  Director.  Spedai 
Service*. 

'  Do  not  serve  as  director  of  service. 

6-year  coat  analysis,  increased  cost  of  provisions  of  proposed  bill  over  salaries  of  affected 

personnel,  June  SO,  1967 


Grades 

Present 

salaries 

Proposed 

salaries 

Mini- 

nmm 

Mail- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 
mum 

Junior 

Associate 

$4,025 

4,7» 
^440 
«,3F0 
7,570 

$4,885 
5,500 
8,250 
7,465 
8,646 

H325 

6.270 
8,770 
6,880 
8,150 

$6,105 
6,140 
^640 
8,030 
0,300 

Full 

Senior 

Assistant  Dirmstor... 

Type  of  personnel 

Year  in  effect 

Approxi- 

Ut 

ftl 

3d 

4th 

6tb 

bersKT 
personnel 

Total 

$10,723,000 

$10,884,000 

$11,037,000 

$11,178,000 

$11.31X000 

10.763 

Statutory 

PhyxielitiM 

163.000 
4.515.000 

721.000 
8^334.000 

l.'iS.OOO 

4,  ."183. 0(10 

732.000 

6,414,000 

158.000 
4, 647.  Of  lO 

742.000 
6,490.000 

156,000 
4,707.000 

752,000 
6^561,000 

158,000 
4,763.000 

761.000 
6,628,000 

41 

4,676 

767 

14.379 

DentisU 

Nurses 

RESEARCH  IN  FIELD  OP  METEOR- 
OLOGY—INSTALLATION OP  TELE- 
PHONES IN  CERTAIN  RESIDENCES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of 
meteorology  and  to  authorize  installa- 
tion of  Government  telephones  in  cer- 
tain private  residences.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  and  need  for  the  proposed  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3294)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  conduct  of  research  in 
the  field  of  meteorology  and  to  authorize 
Installation  of  Government  telephone 
in  certain  private  residences,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  IBjlgsxssov,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Mac- 
NTTSOM  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Pttbposk  or  ain>  Nkbo  roa  tr> 
Pboposeo  Legislation  To  Axtthoeizb  thx 
SECRETAar   or  Commebce  To  Entkr  Into 

CONTEACTS   rOB   THE    CONDUCT    Or   RXSKASCH 

IN  THE  Field  or  Meteoroloct  and  To  An- 
THOKizE  Installation  or  Government  Tel- 
ephones in  Certain  Pritatz  Residences 

Section  1  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Department  to 
enter  into  research  contracts  in  the  various 
meteorological  fields.  At  present  the  only 
specific  authority  for  entering  into  such  proj- 
ects Is  contained  In  Section  802  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (49 
U.  S.  C.  603),  which  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment to  enter  into  research  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  air 
navigation. 

As  a  result,  the  Department,  rather  than 
reljrlng  upon  Inherent  authority  to  enter  into 
research  contracts,  places  the  contracts  on 
the  basis  that  they  relate  to  civil  aviation. 
'It  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  recognise 
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the  valu«  of  rcMweh  programs  In  the  entire 
field  of  meforotogy  by  removliag  thle  ertl- 

flclal  limitation  on  sucli  contracts. 

In  many  cases  the  most  efficient  method  of 
accomplishing  desired  research  In  a  particu- 
lar area  of  meteorological  science  Is  to  have 
all  or  part  of  the  project  contracted  out  to 
private  agencies,  such  as  universities.  In  order 
that  their  highly  specialized  research  facili- 
ties can  be  utlllaed.  If  the  Depta'tment  were 
to  attempt  to  perform  all  such  research  at 
Its  own  facilities  with  Its  own  personnel,  sub- 
stantial temporary  increases  In  both  facilities 
and  personnel  would  be  required.  Research 
contracts  make  available  the  desired  facilities 
and  experienced  personnel  at  far  less  cost  to 
the  Government.  Enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  constitute  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  use  of  research  contracts  in 
all  fields  of  meteorology. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  enactment 
Of  speciflc  legislation  authorizing  si\ch  con- 
tracts would  eliminate  possible  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  contractors  to  undertake  projects 
not  obviously  related  to  aviation  meteorology 
and  would  stimulate  the  interest  of  private 
organlzattens  in  securing  such  contracta. 

Section  2  of  this  proposed  legislation  wo\iId 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
for  telephone  services  Installed  in  private 
residences  for  use  as  the  Chief  of  Bureau  may 
direct  In  carrying  Into  effect  tbe  basic  en- 
abling laws  authorizing  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  Information  on  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States,  its  Territories, 
and  possessions.  The  telephone  installations 
will  be  made  in  eases  where  frequent  need 
can  be  shown  to  exist,  or  isolated  location 
prevents  use  of  public  utility  eommunicatlon 
facilities  to  contact  meteorological  personnel 
for  reports  of  severe  storms,  floods,  etc..  and 
the  dissemination  of  emergency  weather 
warnings,  etc. 

At  many  semi-isolated  or  Isolated  locations. 
Weather  Bureau  field  facilities  are  not  open 
24  hoiu3  daily,  and  at  these  locations  field 
employees  have  little  or  no  requirements  for 
private  telephones  in  their  residences  which 
are  often  Oovernment-owned.  In  cases  where 
special  weather  observations  are  urgently 
needed  from  these  stations  after  normal  of- 
fice hours,  or  It  Is  urgent  that  storm  warnings 
or  advice  be  disseminated,  there  are  no  tele- 
phone facilities  now  available  by  which  field 
personnel  can  be  contacted  and  reqxilred  re- 
I>orts  obtained,  or  warnings  issued.  The  in- 
stallation of  telephone  services  in  private 
residences  in  these  instances  will  Insure  that 
emergency  meteorological  services  are  avail- 
able at  all  locations. 

Section  1  of  this  legislation  Is  merely  clari- 
fying in  nature  and  no  increase  in  expendi- 
tures would  be  involved. 

Section  2  would  Involve  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  $8,000  per  annum  from  base 
appropriation. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CX>DE — ^AMENDMENT      | 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amendm^t. 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
biU  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the  Intei^ial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  unin- 
tended benefits  and  hardships  anq  to 
make  technical  amendments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to  Ithe 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CONTINU- 
ATION OP  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
mOHWATS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OlkiAHONZT.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BxNNm.  Mr.  Dwokshak,  Mr.  MAOifrrsoN, 
and  Mr.  Watkins)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them. 
Jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  3088)  to  amend  and 
supplement  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act 
approved  July  11,  1916.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  continuing  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  tq 
printed. 


be 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  AI^- 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  ^tc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER : 
An  address  entitled  "The  Space  Age's 
lenge   to  Engineers,"   prepared   for  delivery 
before  Chattanooga  Engineers  Club. 
ByMr.MUNDT: 
Statement  by  him  and  explanatory 
on  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
Statement   by   him   on   National 
Salon  Week. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
Statement  prepared  by  him  on  the 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independenci , 


C  lal- 


tables 
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IMPORTANCE  OP  CORRECT  ASS5  3S- 
MENT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUA- 
TION I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pi'es- 
ident,  I  am  Just  as  deeply  concerned  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  over  the 
latest  official  reports  which  indicate  a 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment  during  the 
last  month.  At  the  same  time,  I  sliare 
the  feeling  which  the  New  York  Tines 
expressed  editorially  on  last  Fric  ay; 
namely,  that  "correct  assessment  of  our 
economic  situation  is  too  importani  to 
be  left  to  those  who  are  politically  mo- 
tivated." I 

As  the  editorial  pointed  out,  the! re- 
ports offer  no  justification  for  paruc — 
our  economy  survived  situations  w^ich 
were  relatively  worse,  in  1949-50,  lind 
again  in  1953-54,  without  suffering  any- 
thing remotely  approaching  catastrophe. 
Our  duty  is  to  maintain  intelligent  don- 
cern  and  watchfulness,  but  to  refrain 
from  political  attempts  to  cultivate  jna- 
tional  alarm. 

In  view  of  the  loud  cries  of  doom  jand 
the  hysterical  attacks  on  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  policies  which  Oave 
been  voiced  in  the  last  few  days,  I  be- 
lieve the  New  York  Times  recently  ner- 
formed  a  valuable  public  service  by 
helping  to  place  the  situation  in  its  |j-ue 
perspective.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  lucid  edi- 
torial entitled  "llnemployment  Per- 
spective." which  appeared  in  the  f^- 
ruary  14  issue  of  the  New  York  Timel.  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 

as  follows:  | 

Unxmplotmzmt  PxBSFXcnvs 

The  latest  Federal  data  on  unemployment 
have  aroused  a  political  storm  in  Wasllng- 
ton.    In  this  Congressional  election  ye  ir  it 


la  understandable  that  the  opposition  party 
should  scent  the  poeslblllty  of  viciory  in 
November  by  confronting  the  votersjwlth  a 
bladL  economic  picture,  responsibility  for 
which  will  be  put  on  the  Elsenhower  jadmln- 
Istration.  However,  correct  assessment  of 
our  economic  situation  Is  too  important  to 
be  left  to  those  who  are  politically  motivated. 
Moreover,  the  effort  to  draw  the  darkest  pos- 
sible conclusions  from  present  dati  holds 
the  serious  danger  of  encouraging  a  iclimate 
of  economic  defeatism  which  could  in  turn 
become  a  threatening  psychological  factor 
hindering  Improvement.  So  let  us,  seek  a 
balanced  view. 

There  are  3  dlstxirbing  elements  { in  the 
January  report.  The  increase  of  imtmploy- 
ment  from  December  to  January,  lLl20,000 
persons,  was  the  largest  since  1941.  jTtie  to- 
tal number  of  unemployed  reported,  4.494,000 
p>erEons,  was  the  largest  since  the  peak  of  the 
1949-50  recession.  The  number  of  workers 
working  fewer  than  35  hours  a  w^ek  last 
month  was  at  a  post-World  War  n  thigh  of 
2  million. 

Taken  by  themselves,  however,  evepi  those 
disturbing  elements  do  not  provide  J^tiflca- 
tlon  for  panic -mongerlng,  since  tt^ere  are 
also  important  reassuring  elements  i  in  the 
plctiire.  Employment  last  month  ^as  62.- 
238.000  persons,  within  a  small  fraction  of 
1  percent  of  the  same  figure  a  year  agp,  when 
pessimistic  forecasts  such  as  we  hafe  been 
hearing  recently  were  conspicuously  absent. 

Again  taking  accoiint  of  seasonal  ^uctua- 
tion.  unemployment  last  month,  aa  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force,  was  smaUer 
than  at  the  peak  of  either  the  1949-50  or 
1953-54  recessions.  This  last  point .  is  par- 
ticularly important,  because  many  ^ho  are 
now  drawing  the  darkest  concliisiofis  from 
the  present  figm-es  forget  that  these  figures 
must  be  measured  against  the  substzuntlaily 
greater  labor  force  and  greater  employment 
we  have  now.  Finally,  we  are  moving  toward 
a  period  of  the  year  when  seasonal  f  of  ces  will 
tend  to  raise  employment  and  lower  unem- 
ployment, rather  than  the  reverse,  a»  In  the 
present,  comparison  between  Decemtier  1957, 
and  January  1958.  ^ 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that,  for  the 
individuals  and  families  involved  unemploy- 
ment means  both  material  and  spiritual  stif- 
ferlng.  Panic  and  dismay  In  an  individual 
who  loses  his  Job  are  understandable.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  econ- 
omy at  the  pre£ent  time,  the  available  data 
give  no  Jiistification  for  panic,  since  jnre  have 
been  in  relatively  worse  situation^  earlier 
in  the  post-war  period  without  suffering 
anything  remotely  approaching  catastrophe. 

What  is  Justified  in  the  present  situation 
Is  Intelligent  concern  and  careful  wktchlul- 
ness,  but  neither  of  these  resembles  pcUt- 
IcaUy  motivated  efforts  to  cultivate  bysteria. 

retirembwt  of  8enat6r 
harry  f.  byrd     i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mil.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  a  great  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment to  all  of  us  to  hear  that  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senipr  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtroI.  ^ill  not 
run  for  reelection  next  fall.  Senator 
Byrd  has  won  such  a  high  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us,  on  both  side$  of  the 
aisle,  that  it  is  hard  to  think  lof  this 
great  body  without  his  active  paHicipa- 
tion.  We  especially  appreciate  the  won- 
derful work  he  has  done  for  the  Senate 
in  watching  over  the  fiscal  operaiions  of 
the  Government.  [ 

During  the  years  of  my  servide  here, 
I  have  come  to  know  Harbt  BirftD  inti- 
mately. I  have  always  felt  ttiat  he  would 
raise  the  voice  of  warning  whenever  the 
Congress  might  go  too  far  in  th^  direc- 
tion of  Federal  spending. 
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However,  aside  from  his  great  contri- 
bution in  the  field  of  legislation,  his  spe- 
cial contribution  stems  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  Harry  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  a 
great  national  figure  and  a  great  voice 
in  tills  distinguished  body.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed.  I  regret  that  he  will  not 
be  here  in  future  years,  to  help  guide  the 
thinking  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  I  Join  in  expressing 
our  regrets.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that 
Mrs.  Byrd  will  soon  be  restored  to  her  full 
health  and  strength,  so  that  she  and 
Senator  Byrd  together  can  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Virginia,  which  they  love  so 
ardently. 


BUNGUNO  OP  THE  COTTON  ACRE- 
AGE RESERVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
SOIL  BANK  FOR  1958 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
what  little  faith  the  farmers  of  Georgia 
might  have  had  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
arrogant  deceit  and  stupid  bungling 
which  have  marked  the  sign-up  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  cotton  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  for  1958. 

Learning  nothing  from  last  year's  un- 
fortunate experience,  the  Department 
again  this  year  proceeded  to  distribute 
soil-bank  benefits  on  a  first-come-flrst- 
served  basis — a  practice  which,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  totally  contrary  to  the 
legislative  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fundamental  pre- 
mise of  equal  treatment  to  all  under  all 
governmental  programs. 

The  sign-up  period  was  announced  as 
extending  from  January  13  through 
March  7;  but  after  only  4  days  it  was 
arbitrarily  terminated  when  what  should 
have  been  obvious  all  along  became  pain- 
fully apparent— that  on  a  flrst-come- 
flrst -served  basis,  there  would  not  be 
enough  fimds  to  permit  eveiy  interested 
farmer  to  have  maximum  participation 
in  the  soil  bank. 

This  meant  that  those  who  were  hardy 
enough  to  stand  in  line  all  night — and 
fortunate  enough  to  arrange  their  af- 
fairs so  that  they  could — ^were  to  receive 
the  benefits,  while  those  who  had  to  milk 
the  cows  and  do  the  chores  before  coming 
to  town  were  left  "holding  the  bag."  It 
also  meant  that  farmers  who  left  the 
sign-up  lines  in  good  faith,  at  the  request 
of  local  ASC  officials  who  gave  them 
numbers  and  told  them  there  was  no 
urgency  about  signing  up,  also  were  "left 
out  in  the  cold." 

It  was  ^t  that  time  that  I  filed  with 
Secretary  Benson  a  vigorous  protest 
about  this  shortsighted  and  unfair  ac- 
tion, and  appealed  to  him  to  take  pixxmpt 
steps  to  assure  equal  treatment  to  all 
farmers  in  the  distribution  of  soil-bank 
benefits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Ben- 
son be  printed  herewith  in  the  Record. 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon  Ezra  T.  Benson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washinffton.D.C: 
Georgia  cotton  farmers  are  angered  and 
frustrated  over  the  action  at  the  D^wrt- 


ment  of  Agriculture  in  halting  prior  to  the 
March  7  closing  date  the  signing  up  of  cot- 
ton land  for  inclusion  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  for  1958.  Reports  from 
Georgia  cotton  cotmtles  tell  of  block-long 
lines  of  farmers  waiting  overnight  to  qualify 
for  participation  only  to  be  turned  away  due 
to  Inability  of  local  ASC  officers  to  process 
the  multitude  of  requests.  Those  who  In 
good  faith  left  their  places  in  line  at  request 
of  local  ASC  officials  to  return  at  a  later  date 
now  find  their  participation  foreclosed  by 
USDA  order.  This  action  which  has  Its  basis 
in  the  celling  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture on  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  cot- 
ton-acreage reserve  Is,  In  my  opinion,  con- 
trary both  to  the  spirit  of  the  aoll-bank  law 
and  the  American  concept  oi  equal  treatment 
to  all  under  the  law.  The  action  again  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  Southeastern  States  are 
not  being  allotted  their  proportionate  share 
of  aoll-bank  funds.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  unfortunate 
experience,  the  Department  of  Agricult\ire 
would  not  again  seek  to  distribute  soil -bank 
benefits  on  a  first-come-flrst-served  basis 
which  results  in  \inequal  treatment.  I  do 
earnestly  urge  the  taking  of  prompt  steps  to 
assure  equal  treatment  of  all  farmers  in  the 
distribution  of  soil-bank  benefits  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  States  of  the  Southeast  their 
proportionate  share  of  soil-bank  funds. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  a  report  as  to  the 
action  you  contemplate. 

Regards. 

Herman  B.  Talmadgx, 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  this  and  other  protests,  the  De- 
partment on  January  29  extended  the 
signup  period  until  February  20;  but, 
instead  of  taking  bold  action  to  assure 
equal  treatment  in  the  distribution  of 
benefits,  the  E>epartment  passed  the 
"buck"  to  the  State  ASC  committees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Marvin  L.  Mc- 
Lain,  along  with  the  Department  news 
release  announcing  this  decision,  also  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  Record  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DCPAKTICKNT  OF  AoaiCT7I,TT7KS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  12, 1958. 
Hon.  HmMAN  E.  Talmadgx, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Taucaogl  :  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  telegram  of  January  20,  1958,  regarding 
farmers  who  could  not  participate  in  the 
1958  cotton  acreage  reserve  program  of  the 
soil  bank. 

The  period  for  farmers  to  sign  agreements 
to  place  cotton  acreage  in  the  1958  acreage 
reserve  program  was  opened  on  January  13. 
Congress  appropriated  $500  miUion  for  the 
1968  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  The  De- 
partment allocated  9180  million  of  this 
amount  for  cotton.  The  signup  was  opened 
to  farmers  on  a  flrst-oome  first-served  basis. 
No  allocations  were  made  initially  to  States 
or  counties  to  limit  participation.  Further- 
more, no  maximum  farm  limits  were  estab- 
lished. Tlie  signup  period  was  opened  with- 
out limitations  on  the  basis  of  our  estimate 
that  the  (180  million  available  for  cotton 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  acreages 
offered  by  cotton  farmers. 

On  January  17,  4  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  signup  period,  it  was  necessary  to  tem- 
ponrQj  suspend  the  signup  for  cotton.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  unexpectedly 
heavy  signup  during  the  first  few  days. 

enclosed  are  copies  of  the  Departments  an- 
nouncement, dated  January  29.     This  an- 


nouncement explains  the  present  situation 
and  the  methods  that  may  be  used  by  State 
and  county  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  committees  in  proceeding  with 
the  approval  of  agreements  with  farmers  un- 
der the  acreage  reserve  program. 

The  $180  miUion  available  for  the  19S8  acre^ 
age  reserve  program  will  result  in  the  removal 
of  approximately  3.4  million  acres  from  cot- 
ton production  in  1958.  It  is  now  evident 
that  this  will  not  permit  maximum  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  all  farmers  who  may 
desire  to  place  acreage  In  the  program. 

Your  Interest  In  the  soU  bank  program  la 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Marvin  L.  McLain, 
Asiittant  Secretary. 

ASC  COBCMHTEXS  Will  DrrESMtNE  Method 
POR  AixocATLNG  Acreage  Reserve  FVnds  to 
Farmers 

State  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation (ASC)  committees  have  been 
authorized  to  determine  the  method  to  be 
foUowed  in  each  State  in  maldng  alloca- 
tions of  available  acreage  reserve  funds  to 
individual  farmers,  when  It  is  necessary  to 
put  a  limit  on  participation  by  those  who 
wish  to  take  part  In  the  program,  the  United 
States  Department  of  AgriciUture  announced 
today. 

As  previoiisly  announced,  greater  than  ex- 
pected desire  of  producers  to  participate  in 
the  program  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
a  fund  allocation  plan.  Funds  available  na- 
tionally for  each  of  the  five  basic  crops  in- 
volved have  been  allocated  to  States.  Bach 
State's  funds  are  then  allocated  to  counties. 
Finally,  the  county  allocations  must  be  made 
available  to  individual  farmers. 

Becaxise  participation  interest  and  fund 
conditions  vary  widely  by  States,  and  among 
eligible  ci7pe  within  States,  Department  of- 
ficials felt  that  it  was  advisable  to  provide 
for  local  choice  in  assuring  the  best  poe- 
Bible  distribution  of  available  funds  to 
farmers  who  want  to  participate. 

State  ASC  committees  may  choose  to  dis- 
tribute their  allocated  funds  to  farmers  on 
the  basis  of  "first  come  first  senred."  with 
agreements  approved  In  the  (vder  they  were 
filed.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  chooae 
to  make  the  distribution  on  the  basis  of  a 
farm  acreage  limitation.  In  which  a  maxi- 
mum nmnber  of  acres  or  a  maxlmxim  per- 
centage of  the  farm's  acreage  allotment 
would  be  accepted. 

In  cases  where  applications  for  Acreage* 
Reserve  agreements  already  filed  with  the 
ASC  coxmty  ccxnmittee  would  call  for  pay- 
ments exceeding  the  county  allocation,  one 
of  these  two  methods  would  be  used  to  ad- 
just within  available  funds.  In  cases  where 
agreements  filed  caU  for  payments  within 
tihe  allocation  of  the  funds  available,  but 
there  are  Indications  that  the  filing  of  ad- 
ditional agreonents  might  exceed  the  limit, 
one  of  the  two  distribution  methods  would 
be  used  to  keep  participation  within  the 
county  limit  of  funds  for  each  crop  which  Is 
Included  In  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Where  it  Is  determined  that  uncommitted 
funds  are  available.  ASC  committee  will  ac- 
cept additional  acreage  reserve  agreementli 
within  the  limits  ot  funds  available.  If 
more  farmers  wish  to  take  part  In  the  pro- 
gram, than  can  be  included  within  fund 
limits,  the  names  of  such  farmers  will  be 
listed  in  order  on  special  registers.  If  later 
reaUocatlon  of  funds  permits,  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  farmers  will  be  anttMnr- 
Ized  to  file  agreements. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  of  the  time  of 
thai  actton  there  were  11,332  cotton 
farmers  in  Georgia  on  the  waiting  Ust 
for  soil  bank  participation. 

I  ask  unanimous  C(Misent.  Mr.  Prest- 
dent,  to  hare  printed  herewith  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  I 
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received  from  the  OeorKla  State  ASC 
administrative  ofDcer  setting  forth  thoee 
figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

Athens,  Qa.,  January  28, 1958. 
Hon.  HxRMAN  E.  Talmadgk, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

For  your  Information,  following  Is  atatua 
of  1958  acreage  reserve  program  as  of  Jan- 
uary 24: 

Cotton:  State  allocation  $17,205,700. 
Signed  tlirough  cutoff  date  33,279  farms  for 
$21,765,462.  On  waiting  list  11.332  farms  for 
$5,314,421.  Total  farms  44,611.  Total  $27,- 
079.883. 

Flue-cured  tobacco:  State  allocation  $2,- 
078.600.  Signed  through  cutoff  date  6.195 
farms  for  $2,716,094.  On  waiting  list  209 
farms  for  $85,008.  Total  farms  6,404.  Total 
$2,801,102. 

Com:  State  allocation  $1,370,600.    Signed 
through  cutoff  date  6,710  farms  for  $2,413,- 
903.     On  waiting  list  599  farms  for  $240,841. 
Total    farms    6.309.     Total    $2,654,745. 
John  F.  Bradlet. 
State  Administrative  Officer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
since  it  was  apparent  that  the  only  re- 
sult of  the  extended  signup  period  with- 
out a  clear-cut  directive  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  waiting  list,  I  appealed  to  the 
Georgia  State  ASC  Committee  to  malce 
a  pro  rata  distribution  of  Georgia's 
share  of  cotton  soil  bank  acreage  re- 
serve funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which  I 
sent  to  Hon.  John  F.  Bradley,  adminis- 
trative ofBcer  of  the  Georgia  State  ASC 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  John  F.  Bradlzt, 

Administrative  Officer,  State  ASC  Com- 
mittee. Old  post  Office  Building, 
Athens,  Ga.: 
Uany  Georgia  cotton  farmers  are  conuHU- 
nicatlng  to  me  their  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  proposed  distribution  of  soil-bank 
acreage-reserve  benefits  on  a  flrst-come-flrst 
served  basis.  Inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  all 
governmental  programs  is  equal  treatment  to 
all.  the  Inequity  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
obvious.  It  Is  particularly  unfair  in  this  in- 
stance in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
Who  now  find  there  are  no  funds  for  benefits 
for  them  left  the  sign-up  lines  In  good  faith 
at  the  request  of  local  ASC  officials  who  gave 
them  numbers  and  told  them  there  was  no 
urgency  about  signing  up.  The  only  fair  and 
equitable  way  In  which  this  dilemma  can  be 
resolved  is  to  distribute  Georgia's  share  of 
allocated  soil-bank  acreage-reserve  benefits 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  and.  since  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  left  to  the  discretion  of 
State  ASC  committees  the  determination  of 
whether  distribution  shall  be  first  come,  first 
served  or  pro  rata.  I  appeal  to  you  and  the 
Georgia  committee,  in  the  name  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  Georgia  cotton  farmers,  to 
make  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  Georgia's 
share  of  cotton  soil-bank  acreage-reserve 
fimds.  An  annoimcement  by  you  to  that  ef- 
fect will  be  good  news  not  only  to  Georgia 
cotton  farmers  but  also  to  all  taxpayers  who 
believe  in  fair  and  equal  treatment  for  aU. 
I  would  be  deeply  grateful  for  a  report  as  to 
the  decision  of  the  Georgia  ASC  Commltte* 
in  this  connection.    Regards. 

Hebman  E.  Talmaocx. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
.have  not  yet  received  a  reply  frool  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  I  wish  to  renew  at  thid  time 
my  plea  that  he  and  the  Georgia  ^tate 
ASC  Committee — in  the  name  of  equal 
treatment  for  all  Georgia  cotton  farm- 
ers— ^make  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  soil 
bank  benefits  in  Georgia.  < 

It  is  only  through  a  pro  rata  disl^bu- 
tlon,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ends  oi  Jus- 
tice can  be  served.  Such  should  bie  the 
rule  throughout  the  Nation  and,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Am^ican 
concept  of  equal  treatment  for  all!  men, 
I  call  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  act  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  f aimers 
of  Georgia  and  all  other  States  by  so 
decreeing.  | 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President]  that 
hindsight  will  accomplish  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  what  for^ight 
most  assuredly  did  not  do.  I 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  agree.  Mr.  Resi- 
dent, with  the  recent  editorial  of  tlie  At- 
lanta Constitution  which  stated:  | 

Unfortunately,  this  administration  i shows 
a  remarkable  dearth  of  both  when  Itjcomes 
to  farm  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  be  printed  herevnth  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  repre- 
sentative compilation  of  the  pnotests 
which  I  have  received  from  the  farmers 
of  Georgia  about  the  unfairness  of]  pres- 
ent Department  of  Agriculture  Aotton 
soil  bank  policies.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 


pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate  CoMMrrrxi 
ON  Rules  and  Administsatk  n, 

February  16,    958. 
Senator  Hesman  E.  Talmadck, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  cotton  farmers  of  Morgan  qounty. 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  turmoE  since 
reconstruction  days  due  to  InsiifBciec  t  soU- 
bank  funds  that  are  available  to  on]  y  half 
of  the  cotton  farmers  who  want  to  i  artlci- 
pate  In  the  program— other  half  beii  kg  left 
out  because  of  not  applying  first.     W^  have 
utmost  confidence  in  you  and  we  urge  you 
to  fight  for  additional  funds  to  compli  te  the 
program  or  revise  it  so  all  farmers  ca  a  par- 
ticifmte  equally. 

Best  regards. 

HOWABD  TAIIPLIK 

Representative,  Morgan  Co\  :nty. 

Matthews.  Ga.,  February  10,  '958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmaocx, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Please   use   your   influence   to  hav«    more 
money  appropriated  for  the  cotton    reserve 
retirement  program.     Under  the  prese  at  set- 
up of  first  come  first  served,  farmefs  who 
waited  to  sign  up  have  been  left  4ut  all 
together.    It  is  unfair  to  some  to  gel  in  on 
the  program  to  the  limit  and  others  to  be 
left  out  entirely.  I 

Baksow  &  Phescott, 
By  H.  C.  Barrow  and 
E.  N.  Pbescoti 

WKKN4  Ga. 

Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senator. 
Washington.  D.  C. : 
Do  what  you  can  to  get  more  mo^ey  ap- 
propriated for  the  cotton  reserve  program. 
The  ruling  of  the  State  board — first  come, 
first  served — will  leave  a  lot  of  farmers  who 
have  signed  up  for  the  reserve  progranf  with- 
out any  payment  at  all. 

J.  E.  (Doc)  Ba^eow. 


Matthew,  Ga.,  February  $fi,  19SM, 
Hon.  Herman  Talmaooc, 
Senator  From  Georgia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Herman  : 
(Letter  following  telegram.) 
The  State  Board  of  ASC  sent  o^t  notices 
to  the  effect  that  farmers  had  unt  1  the  7th 
of  March  to  sign  up  for  cotton  reserve  retire- 
ment program.  I  was  there  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  first  day  for  signing  up,  and  there 
were  lines  200  yards  each  way  pufhlng  and 
shoving.     I  turned  around  and  came  home 
and  went  back  In  a  few  days  and  they  had 
stopped  taking  applications. 

Under  the  present  set-up  of  first  f  ome.  first 
served  at  least  30  percent  of  the  farmers 
wanting  to  take  part  in  the  program  in  Jeff- 
erson County  will  not  be  able  to  nut  any  of 
their  acreage  In  the  program.  All  of  them 
are  angry  about  it  and  feel  that  tliere  Is  ab- 
solutely nothing  fair  about  a  first  ^me.  first 
served  program  when  notices  were  |nade  that 
farmers  had  until  March  7  to  sign  up.  If  It 
Is  not  possible  to  have  additional  funds  ap- 
propriated it  is  felt  that  a  pro-rating  system 
should  be  lued  so  that  all  who  waht  to  take 
part  in  the  pn-ogram  can  at  least  ikave  some 
of  their  acreage  in  the  program.  Mkny  farm- 
ers have  released  much  of  their  labpr  expect- 
ing to  put  their  cotton  acreage  td  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  realize  that  it  would  require  oome  extra 
work  on  the  part  of  the  State  boaqd  and  the 
local  committee  to  figure  the  profr&m  on  a 
pro-rata  basis,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  >  better  for 
these  persons,  already  on  the  payroll,  to  put 
out  a  little  extra  effort  than  to  have  many 
of  the  farmers  cut  out  of  the  pibgram  al- 
together. I 

A  large  majority  of  the  farmers  ^ho  would 
benefit  by  the  first  come,  first  served  basis 
feel  that  this  basis  is  not  fair  and  would  like 
to  see  it  put  on  a  pro-rata  basis  ki  falrnees 
to  the  other  farmers.  It  seems  that  the  $3,000 
boys  are  In  solid  and  the  small  farmers  are 
being  cut  out. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Morgan,  wtoc^  I  under- 
stand is  chairman  of  the  State  l^utl.  and 
he  told  me  that  there  is  nothing  be  can  do. 
or  the  Senators  or  Congressmen  can  do. 
about  the  first  come,  first  served  ruling  and 
that  the  only  alternative  is  for  Cbngress  to 
appropriate  more  money.  I 

Herman,  the  men  out  here  wh«  have  al- 
ways supported  you  and  your  father  have 
asked  me  to  contact  you  about  this  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  the  seniimenta  of 
90  percent  of  the  farmers  in  tb^  area.  I 
realize  you  are  busy,  but  if  there  1$  anything 
you  can  do  to  help  this  situatloif  aU  of  us 
would  appreciate  it.  i 

Yours  very  truly,  j 

Doc  BarrowJ 
J.  E.  (Doc)  IBarrow. 


Sylvester.  Ga.,  February  1  J,  195$. 
Senator   Herman   Talmadgx, 
Washington,   D.  C: 
Farmers  of  Worth  County  very  much  dis- 
turbed over  distribution  of  acreage  reserve 
funds.     There  have  been  many  ^o  sign  up 
that  shall  be  left  out  accordln|i  to  USDA 
orders  to  the  local  ASC  offices.     1 

We  call  your  attention  to  ttait  fact,  be- 
lieving you  have  the  interest  of  larmers  in 
this  section  at  heart.  As  you  knoiRr,  we  cant 
caU  on  Mr.  Benson  as  he  has  provten  farmers 
can  find  no  haven  of  rest  with  him. 

We  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  for 
your  past  favors  to  farmers  in  thlR  section. 

If  we  can  assist  you  In  any  crpfMSlty,  we 
stand  ready. 

Worth  Oottntt  Farm  Bui  eatt, 

Ai  A.  Hicks,  Iretident. 

Camilla,  Oa.,  Febnuiry  11. 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Request  that  you  use  all  your  influence  to 
make  funds  available  to  all  those  wishing  to 


participate  In  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
Farm  sentiment  In  this  area  Is  very  strong 
for  came. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  C.  and  Jok  W.  Butlbe. 

Stlvakia,  Oa.,  Febnittry  11, 1958. 
Senator  Herman   Talmadcx, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  Screven  County  ASC  office 
■  op>ened  Monday  10th  taking  flrst-come.  first- 
served  in  soil-bank  cotton  and  corn  program. 
Approximately  35  percent  will  be  taken,  leav- 
ing out  approximately  65  percent. 

We  are  much  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  we 
ask  that  you  assist  us  in  protesting  this  with 
all  power  possible. 

L.  L.  EvANS. 
President,  Ifewington  Lions  Club. 
C.  C.  Pottress, 
Manager,  Local  Ginnery  and  Fertilizer  Co. 

Wm  H.  Robbins, 
Nevington-Oliver  Chapter,  Farm  Bureau. 
Horace  Wells. 
President,  Bank  oj  Newingion. 

Sandsrsville,  Ga.,  January  17, 1958. 
Senator    Herman   Talmadge, 
Washington,    D.   C: 
Farmers  aroused  over  not  taking  applica- 
tions   for    soil-bank    payments    on    cotton. 
Your  Influence   in  reopening   this  program 
greatly  appreciated. 

S.  O.  Mercer. 
County  Agent,  Washington  County. 

Carbollton,  Ga.,  February  4, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge. 
United  States  Senator, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Carroll  County  farmers  are  concerned  with 
the  outcome  of  the  1958  cotton-acreage  re- 
serve of  the  soil  bank.  Farmers  were  ad- 
vised that  the  signup  would  start  without 
a  county  allocation  of  funds  and  that  farm- 
ers would  have  from  January  13  to  March  7 
to  sign  agreements.  County  ASC  offices 
were  advised  to  stop  taking  agreements  as 
of  the  close  of  January  16. 

This  cutoff  caught  many  farmers  who  had 
planned  to  place  their  cotton  In  the  acre- 
age reserve  for  1958. 

The  economy  of  many  Carroll  County 
farmers  will  be  drastically  lowered  If  they 
are  not  able  to  get  their  cotton  allotments 
In  the  soil  bank,  having  made  their  farm 
plans  to  this  effect. 

Due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  USDA 
has  handled  this  program,  we  feel  that  Con- 
gress should  make  avaUable  sulSclent  funds 
to  take  care  of  all  farmers  who  wish  to  place 
cotton  in  the  acreage  reserve  for  1958. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  in  agriculture 
and  the  welfare  of  Oecu-gla  farmers. 

Harold  Wallis. 

President,  Carroll  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Franklin,  Ga.,  January  30, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 
An  farmers  who  desire  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  renting  cotton  acreage 
rather  than  first  come  first  served  basis. 
Farmers  were  notified  by  letter  that  they 
had  until  March  7  to  sign. 

Powers  Goodson. 

Mtllfn.  Ga..  January  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 
L'nited  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
'  Soil-bank  program  causing  farmers  much 
trouble.  Farmers  dont  know  what  action  to 
take  with  all  the  confusion.  They  are  not 
happy  with  changing  of  ruling  of  Depart- 
ment. Try  to  get  additional  appropriation 
to  carry  on  original  program  of  $3,000  per 
farm  with  signup  period  January  13 — March 
7.     Farmers   losing  faith   in   ASC    program 


with  so  many  changes  of  rulings.    Your  Im- 
mediate attention  wiU  be  appreciated. 
GARNrrr  Nkwton, 
President,  Jenkins  County  Farm  Bureau. 

LouisvnxE,  Ga.,  February  12, 1958, 
Senator  H.  E.  Talmadge. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  The  ASC  office  told  us 
farmers  not  to  stampede  them  again  like  we 
did  last  year  (1957)  that  we  had  up  until 
March  7  to  get  our  cotton  land  in  the  acre- 
age reserve,  etc.  Now  the  farmer  that  had 
no  faith  In  the  words  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  are  reaping  the  benefits  for  their 
mistrust  in  our  Government  and  its  word. 
A  great  number  of  our  healthy  fanners  got 
In  line  In  front  of  oxir  ASC  ofllce  and  stayed 
there  until  they  arrived  at  the  signup  desk 
sometime  between  8  a.  m.,  Monday.  January 
13.  1958.  up  to  5  p.  m.  that  day.  Since  my 
health  Isnt  too  good  and  my  age  is  stacked 
against  me  I  didn't  get  to  the  desk  until 
Tuesday,  January  14.  1958.  Now  I  am  told 
I  am  out  of  luck  because  the  money  all 
gone,  beside  you  should  have  any  anyway 
for  having  faith  In  your  Government,  that 
March  7  talk  was  all  bunk.  etc.  There  just 
Isnt  any  way  for  a  farmer  at  this  date  to  get 
enough  seed,  fertilizer,  and  labor  to  make  a 
cotton  crop.  The  ones  that  depended  on  the 
acreage  reserve  program  are  out  of  luck  and 
there  won't  be  any  money  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage conring  due  this  fall.  I  know  that  you 
are  against  all  this  mess  and  I  do  hope  you 
can  do  something  about  It. 
Sincerely, 

Gale  8.  Davis. 

DtTLTJTH.  Ga..  February  13,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Farmer  disappointed  in  way  soil  bank  Is 
handled.    More  money  needed  for  all  to  par- 
ticipate. 

G.  W.  FtNDLET. 

Rot  Echols. 

Gibson,  Ga..  February  13,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
We  are  very  displeased  with  way  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  handling  the 
money  for  the  cotton  acreage  reserve.  Here 
In  our  county  the  allocation  will  pay  only 
half  the  farmers  who  signed  up  to  rent. 
The  Department  Is  handling  these  available 
funds  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  Be- 
fore the  signup  period  we  were  not  Informed 
by  the  Department  that  It  would  be  handled 
In  this  manner.  We  understand  that  funds 
are  still  avaUable  In  other  areas.  If  this  Is 
to  be  handled  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis  then  we  feel  that  we  should  be  paid 
because  we  signed  during  the  designated  pe- 
riod that  the  Department  would  accept  cot- 
ton rental  agreement.  We  would  appreciate 
your  attention  to  this  matter  and  hearing 
from  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bennett  A.  Hart. 

President, 
Olivxr  Hawkins, 

Secretary, 
Glascock  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Edison,  Oa.,  February  11, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  Today  more  than 
half  of  the  Calhoun  County  cotton  farmers 
who  signed  up  1958  cotton  acreage  reserve 
contracts  are  being  notified  that  the  coimty 
committee  will  not  be  able  to  approve  their 
contracts. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  more 
than  half  the  cotton  acreage  offered  was  not 
approved  since  many  of  the  first  to  sign  up 
had  very  large  cotton  allotments  and  some 
had  as  many  as  four  work  sheets. 


The  State  committee  had  the  choice  of  two 
methods :  ( 1 )  With  no  maximum  farm  acre- 
age limitations,  and  (2)  with  maximum  farm 
limitations  In  effect.  It  choae  the  first  which 
is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  majority  of  cot- 
ton farmers. 

The  Washington  ASC  office  should  have 
given  priority  to  farmers  who  signed  1957 
cotton  acreage  reserve  contracts.  Many  are 
excluded. 

I  suggest  you  strive  to  require  aU  county 
ASC  offices  to  display  for  30  days  and  make 
available  to  the  press  a  list  of  approved  1958 
cotton  acreage  reserve  contracts  giving  (1) 
order  in  which  contract  applied  for,  (2) 
farmer's  name  (or  names  if  one  person  In 
his  turn  at  the  co-onty  ASC  office  was  allowed 
to  sign  contracts  on  worksheets  in  the 
names  of  more  than  one  person),  (3)  work 
sheet  nxunbers.  and  (4)  amount  of  money  to 
be  paid  farmer  under  each  approved  con- 
tract. 

Very  truly  yours. 

L.  V.  DAvn. 

ILA  Farm  BtrRXAU, 
Ha,  Ga.,  February  10. 1958. 
Senator  Herman  B.  Talmadoe. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Be  It  resolved  that  the  farmers 
of  Ha  Farm  Bureau  passed  a  motion  that 
you  be  informed  as  to  our  plight  In  this 
County  of  Madison  and  In  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District,  that  we  go  on  record  ask- 
ing you  to  help  get  more  apF>roprlations  to 
finance  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

As  It  now  stands,  there  are  1,546  farms  In 
the  county.  Out  of  this  524  farms  are  signed 
up  and  there  are  501  farmers  wanting  to  put 
their  cotton  In,  but  due  to  limited  funds 
are  not  able  to  do  so.  These  500  farmers 
signed  in  good  faith  and  thought  funds 
would  be  available  but  now  find  that  the 
facts  were  misconstrued  and  the  signup  was 
cut  off  leaving  some  In  dire  need.  Due  to 
these  reasons  of  planning  their  operation  for 
1958  and  now  finding  themselves  without 
seed  due  to  weather  conditions  last  fall,  labor 
has  decreased,  certified  seed  not  available  to 
plant,  credit  not  available  due  to  debts  from 
bad  crop,  also  some  farmers  have  part-time 
Jobs  due  to  the  help  from  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson,  and  therefore  cannot  revise 
their  plans  to  plant  cotton. 

So  If  there  Is  any  chance  at  all  that  you 
can  use  your  Influence  to  get  added  funds  to 
help  us  we  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  In 
our  fair  State,  there  is  13  percent  of  us  farm- 
ing but  55  percent  are  dependent  on  farm- 
ing so  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  you  aren't 
dealing  with  a  minority  but  something  vital 
to  our  agriculture  economy  and  to  the  best 
Interest  of  our  State.  I  hope  that  you  study 
the  farm  program  carefully  and  vote  and 
work  for  more  app>ropriatlons  for  acreage 
reserve  program  this  year  and  then  help  solve 
the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  as  farmers. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to  your 
vote  and  work  in  this  legislature.    Thanking 
you  In  advance  for  your  help  and  cooperation 
In  this  matter  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  H.  O'Kbxt. 

President. 
BxTToao   G.    Caret. 
Secretary'Treasurer. 

Attention:  Senator  Richard  B.  RnssBX, 
Congreasman  Paul  Brown. 

Idbal.  Oa..  February  H-  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadoe. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Herman:  Mysrtf  and  others  are  left 
out  In  the  cold  so  far  It  seems  as  the  1068 
cotton  sou  bank  Is  concerned.     My   health 
is  bad.  I  cannot  mingle  Into  large  crowd 
such  as  was  signing  up  In  my  county,  Maeon 
County,  January  18.  1968,  so  in  8  or  4  day* 
I  go  down  to  sign  my  cotton  in  soU  bank, 
and  was  closed.    They  tell  us  we  had  untU 
March  7,  1968,  so  as  far  as  I  know  Just  a  few 
farmers  In  Macon  County  get  all  the  boU> 
bank  money  and  rest  of  us  stays  out.    This 
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flnt  come,  first  served  Is  not  fair;  I  tbink  It 
should  be  handled  on  acres  basis.  We  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  already  done,  and 
hope  you  oan  get  this  straightened  out  to 
help  all  us  farmers. 
Your  friend. 

Paul  Cboi 


MoMBOB.  Oa.,  February  12, 1958. 
The  Honorable   HsaMAW  Taljcaogb. 
United  States  Senate, 
WMhingtcm.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Talmaooi:  Notice  was  recelTed 
by  ma  yesterday,  that  the  soil-bank  cotton 
payments  were  being  cut  off  in  Walton 
Ck)unty  after  the  first  454  contracts  are  paid. 
This  is  on  the  first-come,  first-served  basis. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  first  454  people 
that  signed  will  be  paid,  since  some  of  the 
farmers  signing  have  as  many  as  a  or  3  con- 
tracts covering  their  farms. 

When  the  Department  of  Agricult\ire  Is- 
sues a  statement,  giving  a  person  a  speci- 
fied time  in  which  to  sign  up  for  a  program, 
this  should  be  done  and  if  funds  are  not 
available,  they  should  be  prorated  among 
those  signing  up  rather  than  to  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  sign  first. 

Several  things  prevented  me  from  being 
one  of  the  first  to  sign  for  this  program.  The 
main  tbing  being  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
sick  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  stand  outside  in  line  on  that  cold, 
damp  morning  and  furthermore  there  had 
been  nothing  mentioned  about  first  come, 
first  served. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  tenants  have  been 
leaving  the  farms  in  steady  streams  for  the 
past  several  years  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  regular  work  without  waiting  from 
year  to  year  for  a  crop  Income,  I  have  lost 
all  of  my  tenants  and  the  soil-bank  income 
was  going  to  be  my  only  means  for  meeting 
farm  obligations  such  as  taxes.  Insurance, 
etc. 

If  this  situation  were  to  happen  in  Rus- 
sia it  would  be  possibly  considered  as  normal 
and  no  more  than  was  expected,  but,  in  this 
great  country  of  ours,  when  the  farmer,  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation  Is  stomped,  kicked, 
and  pushed  around  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  some  drastic  action 
should  be  taken. 

As  your  friend  and  loyal  supporter,  I  am 
asking  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  see  that  this  situation  is  corrected. 
Yours  truly, 

Easi.  Atcock,  Jr. 

Harris  Coxrtrrr  OmcE, 
Hamilton,  Ga.,  February  7,  195i. 
Statk  ASC  CoMMrrrzK, 

Athens,  Ga. 

Oxntlxmen:  We,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Harris  County  ASC  committee 
strenuously  object  to  the  way  in  which  the 
acreage  reserve  program  has  been  handled 
so  far. 

The  county  office  had  information  from  the 
State  office  that  the  producers  had  from 
January  13  through  March  7,  to  place  their 
acreage  in  acreage  reserve.  After  four  days 
from  the  beginning  of  this  program  we  were 
notified  not  to  take  any  more  applications, 
but  to  place  names  of  fanners  who  came  to 
the  county  office  after  that  date  on  a  Regis- 
ter of  Agreements — No  Funds  Available. 

Since  the  notice  sent  out  gave  producers 
through  March  7  to  comply,  we  hope  and 
trust  that  whatever  allocation  comes  to  this 
county  will  be  prorated  and  not  paid  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  We  feel  that  all 
farmers  who  live  up  to  the  agreement  by 
coming  to  the  office  within  the  above  speci- 
fied time  should  have  equal  treatment. 

Since  this  letter  was  sent  out,  you  have 
changed  the  closing  date  to  February  20,  but 
we  cannot  see  where  this  will  help  one  bit  if 
you  operate  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

When  we  send  out  Information  from  this 
coxinty   oiiice   complying   with   Instructions 


from  the  State  ofllce,  our  farmers  ez^t  us 
to  live  up  to  what  we  say.  and  we  l|i  turn 
expect  the  State  office  to  do  the  same. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  inunediate  at- 
tention, and,  if  possible,  give  each  jcotton 
farmer  In  this  county  a  fair  deal. 

Tours  very  truly,  j 

B.  W.  WnxiAKS,  Chairmatk, 
Kllib  M.  Storkt,  Vice  Chairman, 
FKX.TOM  CBAM.PION,  Membtr. 

rAMMASL.QA..  February  7,  f.9S8 
Hon.  HxaMAM  E.  T&licadcx, 
Senate  Buildinff. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAR  Snt :  The  Jasper  County  Farm  ^iireau 
at  Its  February  meeting  discussed  several 
ways  in  which  adjustments  might  be  made 
In  the  cotton  acreage  reserve  soil  bank  pro- 
gram. After  full  discussion,  a  motion  was 
made  and  unanimously  voted  that  tl^e  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  In  full  for  the  cotton 
soil  bank  acreage  that  Is  signed  up  i  nd  for 
those  acres  requested  after  the  notl  ce  was 
given  to  the  administrative  officers  o  stop 
signing  contracts  for  cotton  acres  Ufto  the 
soil  bank. 

The  farmers  of  the  farm  biureau  di^ussed 
the  many  disadvantages  that  would  irlse  If 
the  Government  did  not  keep  its  pro  nise  of 
last  fall  of  paying  the  farmers  for  j  luttlng 
their  cotton  acreage  allotment  into  \  be  soil 
bank  up  to  $3,000  per  farmer. 

We  are  asking  you  to  do  whatever  ijpu  can 
to  get  full  amount  of  payments  for  al  farm- 
ers according  to  the  promise  made  pj  the 
Department  last  fall. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regalia. 
Respectfully  yoxirs, 

Sam  Dtkes  , 
President.  Jasper  County  Farm  Bu  'eau. 
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JoK  WinTE  Insurakcx  Agknci  , 
Canon,  Ga.,  February  8. 
Hon.  Hkkman  E.  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAR  Herman:  We  are  writing  you 
all  your  influence  that  you  can  in 
the  Agriculture  Department  do  soniething 
about  the  cotton  rental  program,  h  any  of 
our  farmers  have  been  really  put  out 
dillydallying  and  Indecisiveness  of  thp  Agri< 
culture  Department,  regarding  this  ptogram. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  1  armers 
that  they  would  have  from  Januar)  13  to 
March  7  to  sign  up  for  this  prograi  i,  they 
were  then  informed  a  few  days  after  J  anuary 
13  that  no  more  applications  would 
cepted,  then  the  Department  began  >utting 
the  names  of  the  farmers  on  a  tenta  ive  list 
to  sign  up  later,  now  they  have  b<  en  in- 
formed that  the  closing  date  for  sigi  ing  up 
would  be  February  20;  however,  wlen  the 
farmers  go  to  sign  up  they  are  Inform  id  that 
this  notice  does  not  aaean  anythin ;, 
though  they  received  this  notice  tl:  is  past 
week;  one  of  these  notices  is  enclosed. 

Many  ^f  ova  farmers  have  made  al-range- 
ments  to  rent  under  this  program,  ^n(i  are 
now  being  denied,  it  Is  certainly  confusing. 
They  have  disposed  of  livestock,  tenants 
have  left  the  farm,  and  arrangement  have 
not  been  made  to  farm,  this  will  cor 
demoralize  the  farming  industry  In  tAls  part 
of  the  State. 

I  have  not  seen  the  farmers  of  this ! 
so  disgruntled  and  disheartened  sine 
There   was   no   indication  of   a   first 
first  served  basis  when  the  program 
put  before  the  public  for  this  year, 
understood  that  everyone  would  be 
get  in  on  the  program. 

If  there  is  anything  that  you  and  Senator 
Russell  can  do  In  this  matter,  It 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  writers 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jox  F.  WhAb, 
Kino  S.  Rof  ex, 
Carl  H.  Bo'  (ters. 
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CABimviLLB,  Oa..  February  Is,  19it. 
To  AU  Cotton  Producers: 

This  Is  to  advise  that  the  cloelifg  date  for 
taking  applications  for  cotton -acrfiage  re- 
serve (soil  bank)  has  been  re\tls«d  from 
March  7,  to  February  20,  1058. 

Please  bear  in  mind  the  dosiiig  date  la 
now  February  20.  1958. 

CuiRKNCE  L.  Paul.! 
County  Offlce  Maniger, 
Franklin  ASC  County  Cownnittee. 

Pomona  Products  I  Co., 
Griffin.  Ga.,  February  10,  1958. 
Hon.  Hxrman  E.  Talmadgx, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  |C. 

Dear  Honorable  Talmaoqx:  Ddubtless  by 
now,  you  have  heard,  and  will  continue  to 
hear,  a  wall  from  farmers  who  wfere  denied 
the  facilities  of  the  soil  bank  as  fjar  as  their 
cotton  allotments  are  concerned.  |  Just  this 
morning  the  local  ASC  offlce  tells  tne  that  It 
is  now  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  This 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  what  I ;  and  other 
farmers  were  told.  We  were  tolfl  that  we 
had  until  March  7,  1958,  to  place  bur  cotton 
In  the  soil  bank.  On  this  basl^  I  placed 
my  entire  farm  in  the  soil  bank.  |  The  acre- 
age-reserve phase  of  the  progrant  has  been 
signed  by  me  and  accepted  by  the  local  ASC 
office.  When  these  papers  were  signed  by 
me  I  was  assured  that  my  cottoi)  would  be 
accepted  and  there  was  no  hurry.  In  fact, 
several  times  while  the  acreage -reserve  papers 
were  being  made  up,  I  called  the(n  and  in- 
quired about  the  cotton  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  informed  me  there  was  no  hurry 
and  I  could  wait  and  sign  both  ttie  acreage 
reserve  and  cotton  papers  at  the  tame  time. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  southern  agricul- 
ture has  suffered  while  other  filming  re- 
gions have  been  favored  at  the  ^pense  of 
the  South  through  the  policies  of  the  USDA 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  like  ^to  see  the 
entire  USDA  funds  cut  until  the  USDA  would 
treat  the  South  fairly — not  favorably,  but 
fairly.  i 

Sincerely  yours,  i 

ROBXRT  L.   RnCHXT. 

Kat  Ncrberixs. 
Royston,  Ga.,  January^l8, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadok, 
Senator  from  Georgia. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  To  a|  man  who 
understands  the  problems  of  farn^ers  as  well 
as  you,  I  feel  that  Just  a  few  lines  to  state 
the  nature  of  our  problem  will  ae  all  that 
is  necessary.  I 

Last  year,  you  remember,  those  i^ho  wished 
a  cotton  soil-bank  contract  anc^  failed  to 
buck  the  line  on  opening  day  wer^  seemingly 
left  out.  I 

This  year  they  told  us  the  signi^  date  was 
January  13  to  March  7  and  we  \^ere  led  to 
believe  that  all  who  wished  a  contract  would 
be  taken  care  of  without  the  njsh  of  last 
year. 

On   last   Thursday.   January    1 
offlce   was    instructed    to    cease 
tracts.     This   left   many   farmers, 
planned   for   months   to   put 
acreage  in  the  soil  bank,  out. 

I  know  you  can  see  the  InJ 
and  that  we  have  count  on  you 
all  farmers  are  Justly  treated. 

If  we  had  been  told  several 
that  there  would  be  no  cotton  soili-bank  pro 
gram,  we  could  have  made  other  ppans.  But, 
to  tell  one  farmer  that  he  can  ])ut  all  his 
cotton  land  In  the  soil  bank  aid  another 
that  he  is  refused  Is  not  Justice, 

If  all  who  wish  are  allowed  to  soil  bank 
their  cotton  acreage,  we  may  t^e  able  to 
shrink  the  stockpile  by  next  year  ^o  that  the 
soil-bank  plan  will  not  be  necessary. 

I  know  that  you  and  Congressman  Paul 
Bbown  as  well  as  our  other  Georgia  Senator 
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and  Representatives  will  do  what  you  can  to 
see  that  all  farmers  are  dealt  alike. 

Thanking  you  for  this  and  your  many  past 
favors, 
lam. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  H.  Kat, 
Chairman,       LegislaUve    Committee, 
Vanna  Farm  Bureati. 

Eastman,  Ga..  January  31,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadgx. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge:  The  soil -bank 
program  has  been  administered  very  poorly 
as  far  as  the  farmers  of  this  section  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  county,  like  many  others,  had  more 
people  to  sign  up  for  the  cotton  acreage 
allotment  than  money  was  alloted  to  pay 
off.  The  farmers  are  still  coming  in  and 
signing  the  waiting  list,  hoping  that  they 
might  get  on  and  be  permitted  to  place  their 
cotton  in  the  soil  bank. 

Since  Mr.  Benson  and  his  department  is- 
sued public  statements  that  farmers  had 
until  March  7  to  sign  up,  and  then  a  few 
days  later  called  a  halt  to  the  signing  up 
was  nK>st  unfair. 

It  is  the  wish  of  this  County  Farm  Bureau 
that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  have 
enough  money  transferred  from  some  other 
department  to  this  soil-bank  department  to 
cover  the  commitments  which  Mr.  Benson 
and  his  associates  have  promoted. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  your  Im- 
mediate attention,  and  with  kind  regards, 
X  am. 

Yours  truly. 

D.  C.  PlERCX. 

President.  Dodge  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Garden  Centi:x  Evergreen 

Landscape  Sexvicx, 
Athens,  Ga.,  January  30. 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   Senator:    I   feel   sure   you   are   dis- 
turbed  by   the   handling  of   the   soil-bank 
program  this  year. 

The  dates  for  signing  up  for  putting  cot- 
ton acreage  in  the  soil-bank  were  announced 
publicly,  allowing  adequate  time  for  all 
farm  owners  to  sign  up.  Then,  after  only  a 
few  days  no  more  applications  were  taken. 
This  was  many  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  announced  signup  time. 

Farmers  who  rushed  to  sign  up  the  first 
2  or  3  days  were  allowed  to  sign  up.  Others. 
who  because  of  the  announced  time  limit, 
did  not  sign  up  the  first  few  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  sign.  This  seems  very  unfair. 
~  I  have  talked  with  many  people  about 
this  and  without  exception  the  feeling  is 
that  this  was  not  handled  on  a  fair  basis 
and  that  applicants  who  were  not  allowed  to 
sign  up  should  be  given  further  considera- 
tion. 

I  know  you  are  aware  of  this  situation  and 
trust  a  fair  basis  for  putting  cotton  acreage 
in  the  soil  bank  will  be  worked  out. 

With   deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
way  you  are  representing  o\ir  State. 
Very  sincerely. 

,  C.  A.  Rowland,  Jr. 

FAirriRvu^LE,  Ga.,  January  27, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadgx, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAR  Senator  Talmadge:  We  are  writing 
this  letter  in  protest  to  the  acreage  re- 
serve situation.  Most  of  the  farmers  in  this 
covmty  had  planned  their  program  around 
the  cotton  acreage  reserve  program,  and 
according  to  reports  in  newspapers  the  cot- 
ton acreage  reserve  is  going  to  be  almost 
ruined.  We  would  appreciate  anything  you 
might  be  able  to  do  to  help  us  small  farmers 
keep  the  cotton  acreage  reserve  as  had  been 
promised  by  the  administration. 


The  Fayette  county  farmers  apin«clate  th« 
fine  Job  you  are  doing  in  representing  ua. 
Sincerely. 
B.  A.  Peeples.  J.  Z,.  Maaaengale.  J.  R. 
Stinchcomb.  H.  C.  Brown,  J.  A.  Lester. 
H.  L.  Grantham.  G.  H.  Davis.  D.  A. 
Harp.  L.  A.  Goodman,  Joe  Glass,  W.  B. 
M.  Harp,  H.  L.  Goodman,  H.  C.  Peeples. 
J.  a.  Mlnter,  M.  Sam  Jackson,  H.  C. 
Peeples.  Mary  C.  Peeples,  S.  C.  Burch. 
J.  L.  Griggs,  W.  L.  Burch,  J.  M.  Mask, 
R.  L.  Jackson,  Jr..  W.  B.  McLucas, 
Coleman  Putnam.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Sr.. 
H.  R.  Harp,  Franklin  J.  Brown,  W.  L. 
Jackson,  K.  W.  McElwany,  Francis  L. 
Jones.  G.  W.  Towns,  L.  W.  Cochran. 
Ted  Hardy,  Donald  Chapman,  Dan 
Phillips,  J.  B.  Moody,  Guy  Samples. 
J.  B.  Mask.  R.  B.  Mask.  C.  F.  Woods. 
A.  J.  Hopton,  E.  C.  Hardy,  Marie  Good- 
son,  C.  L.  McEachem,  Joe  Jackson. 
A.  R.  Harp,  G.  H.  Thompson.  L.  8. 
Peeples.  R.  H.  Huddleeton,  Hugh  Hud- 
dleston.  A.  M.  MitcheU.  O.  B.  Mask. 

Rosebud,  Ga.,  January  27. 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
to  do  something  to  benefit  all  our  farmers. 
If  you  possibly  can  I  want  to  ask  you  to  use 
all  your  infiuence  to  get  a  fxUl  soil-bank  pay- 
ment for  all  farmers  that  have  already  signed 
up  in  this  section  for  cotton,  and  also  for  all 
farmers  that  are  yet  to  sign. 

I  know  of  a  number  of  farmers  who  signed 
up  early  that  have  already  gone  to  their 
bank  and  borrowed  money  on  the  strength 
of  this  payment  from  the  soil  bank,  to  cover 
their  losses  on  the  1957  crop.  Now  if  they 
should  have  to  give  up  part  of  the  payment 
this  original  contract  called  for.  it  would 
put  them  in  another  financial  squeeze  with 
their  bank  on  account  of  our  Government 
failing  to  carry  out  their  contract. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  either  Just  or 
legal.  I  feel  that  all  Government  contracts 
and  promises  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  I  will  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  in  this  matter  and  I  know  all  farmers  will. 
I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  all  the  things  you  have  accomplished  for 
the  farmers  in  the  past.  With  kind  regards. 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  E.  Upsraw. 

Haslxm,  Ga.,  January  20,  1958. 
Senator  Herman  Talmadgx, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Snt:     We    are    concerned    over    the 
action  of  Secretary  Benson  in  abruptly  call- 
ing to  a  halt  cotton  farmers  placing  their 
lands  with  the  Government  for   1958.     The 
closing  date  announced  was  for  March  7  but 
on  January  16  orders  came  in  late  afternoon 
halting  any  more  acres  being  entered. 

We  have  only  4.1  acres  allowed  us  for  cot- 
ton. We  sold  our  tractor  and  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  farm  those  acres.  We  would  protest 
the  injustice  and  would  appreciate  any 
change  in  this  program  for  1958. 

We  value  highly  the  contribution  you  are 
making  to  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  A.  Howard. 

LuDoviaci  Lumber  Co., 
Ludowici,  Ga.,  January  22, 1958. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:   I  went  to  the  agricultural 
stabilization  and  conservation  committee  of- 
flce in  Ludowici  early  in  January  regarding 
the  placing  of  my  cotton  acreage  in  the  soil- 
bank  program  and*  I  was  advised  that  the 
signup   period   was    between    the   dates   of 
January   13,   1958,  and  March  7,   1958.  and 
was  asked  to  return  after  January  13. 


It  waa  neeeaaary  that  I  leave  Ludowici  on 
the  night  of  January  12,  and  this  buslnasa 
kept  me  away  from  Ludowici  until  the  night 
of  January  16. 1958. 

I  returned  to  the  committee  office  today 
and  was  told  that  all  money  had  been  spent 
and  that  they  had  been  advised  by  the  At- 
lanta offlce  by  tel^ram  on  January  16 
that  the  money  was  all  gone  and  not  to 
accept  any  more  applications.  I  was  told 
that  I  could  sign  a  certain  form  which  would 
get  my  name  in  the  "pot"  If  there  was  any 
more  money  made  available  at  a  later  date. 

I  feel  that  this  is  unfair  to  the  numerous 
farmers  that  did  not  understand  that  they 
would  have  to  line  up  on  the  first  day  and 
stay  in  line  until  signed  up  or  the  money  was 
exhausted. 

Can   you   advise  me  as  to  what  steps  I 
shoiUd  take,  because  I  dont  know  what  to  do 
about  planting  or  not  planting. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  PHnxzps. 

1  Farmers  Gin  Co., 

Williamson,  Ga.,  January  22, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadge, 

United    States    Senator,   Washington, 
B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  an  article  in  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  with  reference  to  yoxir 
protest  to  Secretary  Benson  about  shutting 
off  the  soil  bank  program.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  put  any  pressure  you  can  on 
him  until  he  decides  to  live  up  to  his  agree- 
ments, whatever  they  are. 

I,  of  course,  was  opposed  to  the  acreage- 
reserve  program,  mostly  I  guess  because  It 
will  probably  put  my  gin  out  of  operation  In 
1958  and  maybe  from  now  on,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of 
unemployment  in  this  vicinity  with  a  gen- 
eral business  letdown  all  around.  Then  too, 
I  Just  dont  believe  in  sitting  down  and  doing 
nothing  and  being  paid  to  do  it,  but  if  I 
must  pay  taxes  to  support  the  program  I 
believe  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  set  in  it 
whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  matter  of  self-preservation  in  a  business 
way,  with  no  morals  mixed  up  in  it. 

Just  to  cite  you  chapter  and  verse  of  this 
program,  though  I  guess  you  have  plenty  of 
this  evidence  already  in  hand,  I  am  enclos- 
ing some  correspondence  received  by  me 
recently  from  the  Pike  County  office  of  ASC, 
and  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it,  you  will 
note  that  the  signup  time  was  speciflcally 
stated  as  ending  March  7.  with  no  qualiflca- 
tlons  so  far  as  I  can  see  as  to  date.  They 
actually  ended  it  on  January  17  and  there  are 
lots  of  farmers  who  trusted  them  as  to  their 
expiration  date  that  didn't  get  in  at  all,  and 
I  am  one  of  them.  I  had  no  Intention  of 
signing  up  any  of  It  if  enough  of  my  cus- 
tomers stayed  out  of  It  for  me  to  afford  to 
crank  up  my  gin,  but  was  informed  by  the 
ASC  that  only  one  other  farmer  besides  my- 
self in  this  vicinity  had  not  signed  up,  so  I 
decided  I  might  as  well  do  so,  for  1  or  2  crops 
of  cotton  wouldn't  be  enough  to  feed  all  the 
boll  weevils  that  might  be  loose  this  coming 
season,  but  was  informed  that  the  signup 
ended  the  day  before. 

I  hope  something  can  be  done  to  make 
them  (the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire)  stand 
up  to,  or  behind  their  statements.  It's  hard 
enough  to  try  to  stay  in  business  without 
them  changing  the  rules  during  the  game. 

Thanking  you  for  listening  to  my  gripe, 
and  with  highest  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

P.    W.   VAUBBir. 

Honestly,  Senator,  someone  has  goofed  re- 
gards the  soil-bank  Idea.  Everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about  it.  Someone  is  bound  to  be  mighty 
unpopular  before  this  thing  gets  straight- 
ened out.  If  I  can  be  of  help,  pleaae  call  on 
me. 

Bob  Bvams. 

TOWNSSMD,  Ga. 
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Baicbbmi,  8.  O. — Cotton  tunuen  ot  BMnbCTf 
County  sad  Soutb  CsroUiui  aro  rlgbtfiillj  In- 
dignant  over  aoil-bank  treatment,  Vntted 
States  Senstor*  were  adTlsed  In  a  telegnon 
from  Bamberg  County  State  legialaton  Frt- 
day. 

The  telegrams  were  sent  to  Benaton  Olzm 
D.  JOHNSTOiT  and  Srsoic  Tavtatotm  by  Rep- 
resentatives P.  E.  Brabbam,  Bamberg  farmer, 
and  State  Senator  J.  B.  Ness. 

Representative  Brabbam  ebarged  tbat 
farmers  bave  been  misled  by  the  Soil  Bank 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agrleultiire. 

nie  telegram  ttrged  proper  and  imme- 
diate steps  to  correct  this  entirely  imcalled 
for  and  unnecessary,  confused.  un-American 
condition. 

It  was  also  revealed  here  that  only  355  of 
the  700  farmers  who  applied  to  enter  the  soli- 
bank  program  received  funds  before  the 
county's  allotment  was  exhausted. 

VTTNDS   8BOKT    Or    NZXD 

Horace  Senta,  coxmty  ASC  office  manager, 
said  that  a  policy  of  first  come,  first  served, 
was  being  followed,  and  unless  more  fluids 
are  provided,  more  than  half  of  the  farmers 
will  not  share  In  the  soU-bank  money. 

lAst  year,  4&S  county  farmers  drew  •232.000 
In  the  program,  which  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  8.000  acrea  of  cotton  planting.  Bents 
said. 

The  ASC  manager  said  the  soil-bank  money 
was  ezhaxisted  several  days  ago,  "but  we  are 
still  accepting  applications  and  holding  them 
in  case  more  money  arrives.  Many  people 
in  this  area  are  dissatisfied  with  the  setup 
this  year."  he  added. 

Representative  Brabham  said  farmers  In 
every  cocnmunlty  are  stirred  up. 

Brabham  and  Senator  Mess  telegraphed 
Senators  Johkroh  and  Tbu31cons  and  Rep- 
resentatives Bn,XT  and  McMzluuc  that  "cot- 
ton farmers  are  rightfully  indignant  over 
soU-bank  treatment." 

TKZT  or  icassAOK 

Text  of  the  message  follows:  "Cotton  farm- 
ers of  Bamberg  County  and  South  Carolina 
are  rightfully  Indignant  over  soil-bank  treat- 
ment. Only  applications  filed  here  the  very 
first  day  of  an  announced  week's  fliing  sched- 
ule have  been  approved. 

"Minority  getting  aU  the  funds  aDotted. 
Majority  receiving  none  and  left  completely 
out.  This  Is  a  deplorable  situation  for  the 
many  farmers  who  are  not  in  position  to 
farm  an  of  their  land  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

"They  have  previously  been  misinformed 
and  consequently  misled  solely  by  the  Soli 
Bank  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  bureau  will  have 
to  admit  this  fact  and  assume  responsibility. 

"Necessary  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  fill  the  legal  requests  of  all  eligible  appli- 
cants. 

"Bach  and  every  farmer  applied  or  en- 
deavored to  apply  should  be  treated  alike. 
We  earnestly  request  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  take  proper  immediate  action  to  quickly 
correct  this  entirely  uncalled  for  and  unnec- 
essary confused  vtn-Amerlcan  condition." 

CoMiuRcx.  Ga.,  rebruary  12, 1958." 
Hon.  HxSMAir  Talmaooz, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the  soli  bank 
mess. 

I  didn't  get  to  sign  up.    I  thought  we  had 
until  March  to  sign,  they  Juat  worked  on  it 
314   days  in  my  county.  Jackson.     Do  you 
think  we  will  be  left  out? 
Will  appreciate  your  opinion. 
BeqpectfoUy  yours, 

WnxL.  WxzxzAMs. 

PssaoTT,  Qa.,  rebruary  11, 195B. 
Deab  Mr.  Taucadge:  I  am  one  of  thoaa 
farmers  who  went  to  sign  up  for  the  soil 
bank.    I  put  my  cotton  in  the  soU  bank  last 
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fsar  I  was  In  Dswsoo 
County,  a*  U  tfMoek  tba  first  day 

were  to  sign  up. 

They  gave  bm  Mb.  385  and  told  me  to  ieome 
baA  to  Dawaon  Wednesday  at  1  o'clock.  I 
went  and  signed  up  my  10  acres  of  cotton. 
It  is  reported  that  I  wont  get  my  10  acres 
in  the  B(dl  bank,  that  they  did  not  hav^  any 
money  to  pay  it  off;  tot  they  put  tb^  first 
ones  who  signed,  they  would  pay  them. 

Tbey  said  some  of  the  large  farmers  were 
In  Dawson  at  4  or  5  o'clock  Monday  mcHmlng. 
They  said  some  of  tboee  farmers  got  ouit  last 
fall  and  rented  land  and  got  those  farms  in 
the  sou  bank. 

I  bear  1  or  8  of  them  get  $2,900  for  3 
farms.  I  think  it  should  be  that  all  farm- 
ers get  some,  all  the  same  percent.  If  10  or 
20  acres  In  Terrell  County  to  each  theyi  have 
mrcmey  to  pay  for  it.  Let  everybody  getlsome 
Boa  bank  money,  not  J\ut  give  it  t4>  big 
farmers. 

I  made  my  arrangement  not  to  plaiit  the 
cotton  this  year.  All  goes  to  big  estton 
farmers.  Do  you  think  this  is  fair  and 
Just? 

Please  try  to  do  something  about  |lt  at 
once.  This  farm  program  Is  bad.  I  >  have 
510  acres  with  Just  64  acres  of  peanuts  when 
they  started  the  allotment,  10  acres  of  cot- 
ton. I  can't  rent  my  farm  and  get  enough 
to  live  on  and  pay  Uxes.  I  am  not  able  to 
work  this  farm  myself.    So  what  can  I  do? 

There  are  some  farmers  in  Terrell  Cfunty 

who  can  plant  a  large  amount  of  cottoa  and 

I}eanuts.      All    should    have    same    percent. 

based  on  cleared  acres  on  the  farm. 

Tours  truly. 

J.H. 

TATi^Rvnix,  Oa.,  February  9,  l$St. 

Hon.   HXRMAN    TAUfADGX. 

Deab  Ms.  Talmadgb:  I  am  writing  tf  you 
(and  hope  you  will  find  time  to  read  |t)  in 
regard  to  the  soil-bank  program. 

Most  farmers  in  this  community  knade 
plana  back  in  August  to  cooperate  witlTthis 
program  for  1»58  and  would  like  to  4ee  it 
through  1959,  if  possible.  i 

It  was  one  statement  made  that  I  flont 
approve  of  and  that  Is  "first  come,  first 
served."  Just  to  read  that  sounds  like  a  by- 
line for  a  side  show  at  a  carnival.  In  this 
program  It  should  be  every  one  share  alike 
or  not  be  at  all.  | 

Mr.  Talmadce.  we  have  a  problem  b^e  in 
Stlleeboro.  We  have  some  people  that  are 
hungry.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know.  ^  have 
a  small  grocery  store  and  every  day  Ithere 
someone  is  wanting  credit  or  help.  In  our 
schools  there  are  small  kids  that  do  no^have 
any  lunch.  The  Government  Jiist  allofvs  10 
free  lunches  a  day. 

One  of  our  teachers  wrote  an  item  tt>  the 
Barlow  Tribune  for  donations  to  help)  feed 
these  children.  So  far  they  have  had^  few 
to  donate  a  few  dollars.  • 

It  seems  to  me,  and  a  lot  others.  Instead 
of  sending  money  for  a  GARB  package  to 
feed  the  children  across,  that  we  had  better 
look  after  our  own.  You  know  charitk  be- 
gins at  home.  T 

I  know  your  time  Is  limited.    Sure  tfipn- 
ciate  you  taking  up  this  time  with  me. 
Sincerely.  j 

RXTTB  L.  jACKSpW. 

P.  8. — ^Hbrmaw,  we  learned  today  thai  this 
coimty  is  absolutely  going  to  use  first  ^ome. 
first  served.  T 

The  PMA  ofllce  received  a  telegram  ioday 
from  Athens,  Ga..  stating  this.  And  thlslnews 
today  is  sure  causing  an  uproar  in  oiir  com- 
munity with  the  farmers. 

Claxtow,  Ga..  February  11,  1^9. 
Bfr.  HsaiCAiT  ThLUKooM, 

Senator.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Taucadgx:  The  first  come  J  first 

served  method  of  filing  soil-bank  agreements 

is  obviously  unfair  to  farmers  for  the  rfason 

that  many  farmers  cannot  get  to  the  triple 
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A  oflkue  OB  account  ot  sickness  a  id  other 
causes.  In  this  way  these  partlcula '  farmers 
are  deprived  of  participation  In  the  toll  bank. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  wha1«  you  can 
to  see  that  more  money  is  appropriated  In 
order  to  insure  Justice  to  all  the  farmers. 
▼ery  truly  yours. 

Lnm  Joms. 

Bttxma  Vista,  Ga.,  February  1 1, 2958. 
Senator  Hebkan  Talmadgb. 

Deab  Sekatob:  Just  a  line.  Whkt  Is  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultxnv  going  to  ido  about 
our  cotton  rentals?  Are  the  fanners  that 
didnt  get  out  to  the  office  in  4  dajrq  going  to 
be  cut  off?  That  doesnt  seem  rl|[ht  after 
they  had  sent  all  the  farmers  a  lett  bt  saying 
they  had  until  March  7  to  sign  up  f  ar  cotton 
rentals. 

The  larger  farmers  have  most  of  their 
stand-in  with  the  office  here  and  get  along 
very  well,  but  the  little  farmer  who  has  to 
make  a  living  for  his  family,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  certainly  has  him  la  a  tight. 
They  have  cut  his  acres  more  than  50  percent 
on  com.  cotton,  and  peanuts  and  he  J\ist  does 
not  have  enough  acres  to  make  a  Irving  un- 
less he  had  a  big  farm  before.  We  have  too 
much  redtape  In  our  Agriculture  Department 
anyway.  Why  doesn't  Congress  cut  down  on 
this  redtape?  We  are  supposed  to  ^  a  free 
coimtry  but  we  certainly  are  having  all  kinds 
of  controls  in  these  days.  And  tliese  con- 
trols are  not  helping  us.  Why  not  guarantee 
the  farmer  a  price  on  so  many  pounds  of 
cotton,  peanuts,  com,  and  wheat  and  then 
turn  him  back  loose  Into  a  free  coxtntry. 

With  best  regards.  ! 

H.  8.  f  ABXSB. 
P.  8. — The  number  of  pounds  should   be 
checked  carefully  and  every  farmef  treated 
right. 

LxxmcTOir,  Ga..  February  1^.  19St. 
Senator  Hxbmak  E.  Taucaogb. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  writing  you  aboui  my  eot« 
ton  acreage  for  this  year.  I  went  akd  put  it 
in  last  fall  with  coiuity  ofllce  manager  O.  C. 
DelUnger  and  he  put  down  the  ntimber  of 
acres.  7  for  me  and  5  for  the  rnan  y^f^  works 
my  land,  and  said  for  us  to  come  back  in 
January  1958  and  sign  up  for  the  land.  I 
have  been  up  there  the  10th  of  Janiuary  and 
went  back  yesterday,  the  10th  offebruary, 
and  Mr.  Delllnger  didn't  let  us  sign  for  th* 
land,  said  the  money  was  out  and  he  did  no* 
know  if  there  would  be  any  more^  and  be 
wrote  me  to  come  and  some  people  get  what 
they  want  and  others  get  nothing.  This  is 
the  first  year  I  have  put  mine  in  soil  bank 
acreage.  Will  there  be  any  more  money  or 
not?  I  would  like  to  know,  for  th«y  said  it 
would  stop  the  20th  of  February  at  the  office 
in  Lexington.  They  send  letters  out  to  you 
and  you  go  up  there  and  then  they  don't  do 
anything  to  help  some  people.  I  t4ink  they 
have  pets.  I  don't  say  you  have  it  all  in  your 
hands,  but  I  thoiight  you  could  do  something 
about  how  they  are  going  about  It.  I  have 
my  tax  to  pay  every  year  and  place  to  keep  up 
and  I  am  an  old  woman,  will  be  79  the  30th  of 
July,  and  not  able  to  work  and  dont  get  any 
help  from  the  Government,  and  I  think  I 
need  some  as  well  as  other  peof^e.  They 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  a  womian  and  a 
small  farm.  I  guess  they  think  they  don't 
need  anything.  Well.  I  hope  yoii  can  do 
something  about  it.  If  you  have  i  chance, 
write  me  a  letter  and  tell  me  whiit  to  do. 
This  is  one  of  your  old  Georgia  friends  and 
was  your  father's,  also,  so  I  will  cloSe.  Hope 
to  hear  good  news.  j 

Your  friend.  I 

Mrs.  Coba  4i>KXir8. 

Cabtkbsvuxe,  Ga.,  February  f  f,  1958 
Hon.  Herman  Talmaoox, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sa:   I  am  greatly  pertuit>ed 
manner  in  which  the  soil-bank 
been   handled.     It  seems   very  vui|alr 
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only  those  who  signed  up  the  first  3  days  in 
Bartow  County  were  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  program.  When  I  went  down  to  the 
office,  on  the  4th  day,  I  was  Informed  I  was 
too  late.  Now  that  my  farm  is  unrented  I 
will  lose  my  income  for  the  coming  year. 

Your  Democratic  supporters  in  this  area 
win  greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can  do 
in  their  behalf. 
Yours  truly. 

(Miss)  Ramct  Ibick. 

Obeensbobo,  Ga.,  February  iO,  i958. 
Hon.  Senator  Hebman  Talmadce. 

Dear  Sib:  What  do  you  think  of  the  State 
getting  any  more  money  for  the  soil  bank  for 
cotton;  also  Greene  County?  The  money 
gave  out  before  all  farmers  got  their  land 
rented.  What  they  took  out  of  cotton,  I'd 
like  to  know  at  once.  If  you  think  it  will  get 
more  for  those  that  didn't  get  theirs  in.  If 
you  can  give  me  any  information,  please 
write  me  at  once. 
Yours  truly. 

Pbank  T.  Hopkins. 

Kat  Nvbsebibs. 
Royston,  Ga.,  February  S,  19S8. 
Bon.  Hebman  Talmadgb. 
Senator  From  Georgia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  SxNAToa  Talmadce:  I  have  Just 
heard  the  South  Carolina  State  ASC  com- 
mittee has  ruled  thst  "first  come,  first 
served,"  will  be  the  rule  in  that  State,  and 
I  feel  STire  the  Georgia  ASC  committee  is 
going  to  do  the  same.  If  so.  there  is  going 
to  be  much  confusion  and  suffering  among 
the  50  percent  of  farmers  left  out  of  the 
plan  here  in  Hart  County  this  year. 

If  more  funds  is  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem,  will  you  please  do  all  you  can  to 
have  it  appropriated.  All  sboxild  be  treated 
alike  this  year,  and  next  year  the  whole  thing 
should  be  stopped  unless  a  more  workable 
plan  Is  found. 

Thanking  you  for  your  many  past  favors  to 
the  Georgia  farmer. 
We  remain. 
Sincerely. 

T.  H.  Kat, 
Chairman,    Legislative    Committee, 
Fanna  Farm  Bureau. 

MCRax.  Ga..  January  30,  1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaooe, 
United  States  Senator. 

Dkab  Sib:  I  am  a  farmer,  farmed  all  of  my 
Ufe.  I  live  Joining  your  land  at  Towns 
Schoolhouse.  I  put  my  cotton  and  tobacco 
in  the  soil  bank  last  year,  and  was  planning 
to  put  it  in  this  year.  I  got  sick  and  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital  at  the  time  tbey  started 
signing  up  for  the  soU  bank.  They  had  only 
been  signing  up  a  few  days  and  said  tbey 
run  out  of  money.  At  the  time  I  was  able  to 
get  there,  they  were  not  signing  up  any 
more.  So  I  don't  guees  I  will  get  my  cotton 
in  the  soil  bank  this  year.  I  think  the  whole 
soil-bank  program.  If  they  cannot  treat  them 
all  alike  ought  to  be  done  away  with  com- 
pletely. They  cut  me  this  year  to  $39  per 
acre  If  I  could  of  got  it  in.  It  was  $45  last 
year.  It  should  of  been  raised  Instead  of 
cut.  I  haven't  been  making  less  than  a  bale 
of  cotton  to  the  acre  for  several  years. 

I  do  pray  that  this  can  be  straightened  out. 
so  that  everybody  will  be  equal  in  the  soil 
bank. 

I  voted  for  your  father  as  long  as  he  was 
in  office,  and  also  voted  for  you.  I  would 
like  to  see  you  President  of  the  United  States 

I  would  appreciate  anything  that  you  can 
do  to  help  in  this  problem.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Sincerely, 

N.  A.  ZjlvlirGSToif . 


Babtow,  Oa.,  February  1, 1958. 
Senator  Hbbmah  Talmadgb. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Sot:  Do  you  know  if  the  Gov«iunent 
plans  to  help  those  people  whose  cotton 
acreage  was  refused  last  month  when  they 
waited  to  the  last  of  the  month  to  register? 
Is  there  anything  you  can  do  to  help  me  get 
my  acreage  Into  the  soil  bank.  I  own  farm 
No.  57-082-24036  in  this  county.  I  had  the 
cotton  acreage  in  the  soil  bank  last  year. 
We  were  told  the  soil-bank  books  would  not 
be  closed  until  February  20.  I  am  89 
and  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  stand  in  line  for 
days,  so  I  waited  to  register  unUl  the  rush 
was  over.  It  will  be  a  loss  I  do  not  feel  I 
should  suffer,  if  the  Government  refuses  to 
register  my  cotton  acreage. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  Government's  de- 
cision to  close  the  books  means  some  of  us 
are  left  out. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  G.  H.  RATCHroRO. 


Evans,  Ga..  January  30, 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sot:  I  only  have  a  7-acre  bale  of  cot- 
ton on  a  4-horse  farm  and  I  put  in  the  soil 
bank  last  year  and  I  wanted  to  do  so  this 
year  and  I  went  to  sign  up  and  they  told 
me  the  books  was  closed  on  January  13.  I 
was  put  on  the  waiting  list  the  paper  said 
we  had  until  March  1  to  sign.     I  was  4  days 

late     after    January    13    open    until 

January  1.  I  do  not  understand  why  some 
counties  have  longer  than  others,  so  if  you 
can  help  us  we  siire  will  appreciate  it  as 
what  few  acres  we  have  we  can't  do  any- 
thing with  It  so  there  is  a  bunch  of  us  in  the 
same  fix  on  the  waiting  list.  So  we  were 
told  that  the  books  Is  closed  on  January  SO. 

Thank  you. 

L.  C.  Davidsor. 

Janxtabt  29.  1958. 

Deab  Senatob  Talmadge  :  I  wish  you  would 
please  advise  us  Georgia  farmers  what  to  do. 
Our  soil  bank  money  has  run  out.  so  says 
our  conunitteeman.  We  don't  know  Just 
what  to  do.  If  we  don't  know  within  a  very 
few  days  we  all  wUl  lose  our  crops.  It  will 
be  too  late  to  plant.  The  farmers  were  ex- 
pecting tbe  soil  bank  again  this  year,  so 
they  could  get  the  10-percent  raise,  and 
have  not  made  any  arrangements  to  farm. 
Now  the  17th  of  January  they  ran  out  of 
funds.  I  think  myself  this  is  Just  a  trick 
to  get  the  farmers  to  plant  their  cotton. 
Some  put  several  farms  In  the  bank  and  got 
$3,000  on  each  farm.  They  had  their  farms 
cut  up  In  smaller  farms  so  they  could  get 
more  cotton  in  the  soil  bank.  While  the 
conunitteemen  let  them  do  this,  the  small 
farmers  with  6.  7.  8.  or  10  acres  had  to  wait 
and  be  left  out  completely.  The  small 
farmers  are  the  ones  to  be  left  out,  and  they 
are  the  ones  that  need  the  soil  bank.  They 
don't  have  enough  cotton  to  buy  gasoline  or 
hire  help  to  plant.  The  money  has  been 
given  out  unfairly.  Most  large  growers  got 
a  raise  In  their  cotton  rates  and  cotton  acre- 
age. The  small  farmers  got  a  cut  on  rates 
and  acreage.  The  county  offices  have  hired 
lots  of  extra  help  where  It  is  not  needed. 
This  uses  up  some  of  the  soil  bank  money. 
Our  committeemen  gave  themselves  good 
raises  and  more  acreage  too.  The  small 
farmer  always  gets  the  kicking  around.  If 
they  are  not  going  to  have  enough  money, 
why  not  cut  some  of  the  wheat  farmers  back, 
and  large  cotton  farmers?  The  small  farm- 
ers have  a  right  to  soil  bank,  or  do  they?  It 
seems  like  they  are  being  piished  back. 

I  trust  you  will  look  into  this  matter  at 
once,  please.  We  must  know  what  to  do. 
We  have  our  lands  to  prepcu'e  and  other 
things  to  get  In  order.    I  will,  and  the  other 


farmers  who  are  on  the  fence  will  appreciate 
your  fast  and  immediate  action 
Thank  you  so  much.  Senator  TALMAota. 
Yoiir  Georgia  friend, 

Roger  Newsomb. 

Januabt  30. 1958. 
Hon.  M.  T.  FtTiXER.  Sr., 

Route  No.  6.  Carrollton,  Ga. 

Dear  Friend  Pttller:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
letter  of  January  27  regarding  the  closing  of 
the  cotton  soil  bank.  It  was  indeed  thought- 
ful of  you  to  contact  me  in  this  regard. 

As  a  result  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's action  In  halting  cotton  soil-bank 
applications,  I  protested  vigorously  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  enclosing 
herevirlth  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Yesterday  I  was  notified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  telegrams  had  been 
dispatched  to  all  State  ASC  committees  con- 
cerning a  new  procedure  for  the  signing  up 
of  cotton  land  for  inclusion  in  the  acreage 
reserve  of  the  soil  bank.  I  am  also  enclos- 
ing copies  of  these  telegrams.  They  are  self- 
explanatory,  but  I  wish  specifically  to  call 
yo\ir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ban  on 
signups  has  been  lifted  and  a  new  deadline 
of  February  20  fixed.  You  will  note  that  the 
method  of  allocation  of  available  funds  is  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  State  ASC 
committee. 

I  have  heard  no  report  that  signups  for 
tobacco  and  peanuts  have  been  halted.  You 
may  be  assured,  however,  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  abreast  of  this  situation  and 
to  make  all  possible  representations  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  Georgia  farmers. 

With  kindest  regards  and  every  good  wish. 
I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Carrollton.  Ga..  January  27. 1958. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadgb, 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  MB.  Talmadgb:  I'm  writing  this  ask- 
ing you  to  Investigate  the  closing  of  the  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  peanut  rental  signup. 
Mr.  Benson  and  his  ASCS  crowd  had  given  us 
until  about  March  1  to  sign  c»'  rent  our 
land.  As  you  knew  they  stayed  open  4  or  5 
days  and  closed  down  without  any  warning 
whatever.  Some  of  the  farmers  camped 
around  the  ASCS  officers  all  night  enabling 
them  to  get  a  chance  to  sign.  Some  stood 
in  line  for  hours  to  get  signed.  We  old  fel- 
lows that  were  sick  and  not  able  to  stand  in 
long  lines  in  bad  weather  were  left  out.  I 
hope  you  will  investigate  the  matter  and  at 
least  divide  up  those  funds  giving  all  of  us 
a  chance  to  rent  a  part  of  our  land. 
Tours  truly. 

M.  T.  PmxBK,  Sr. 

l^NGSTON,  Ga.,  January  28, 1958. 
Senatob  Hbbmam  Talmaocs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Sir:   On  January  15  I  went  to  sign 
a  contract  with  the  ASC  office  in  Cartersville. 
Ga..  to  put  so  much  cotton  in  the  soil  bank. 
They  gave  me  a  number  and  told  me  to  come 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week.     When  I 
went  back  Washington  had   stopped  them 
from    signing    any    more   contracts.    Those 
who  didn't  get  signed  are  not  getting  a  fair 
deal.     I  would  appreciate  anything  you  r«i 
do  for  all  those  left  out. 
Yours  truly. 

Keel  Jollt. 

Caxtebsvillx,  Ga.,  January  28, 1958. 
Senatob  Talmadgb. 

Deab  Snt:  I  am  writing  you  a  few  lines 
«bout  this  soil  bcuik.  It  sure  is  a  dirty  deal 
for  the  little  farmer.  The  big  farmers  sign 
for  all  the  land  they  could  get  in  the  soil 
bank  and  the  small  farmer  has  Just  been  left 
out  and  I  for  one  think   that  something 
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ought  to  be  doBtt  about  it.  I  mcd  in  the 
paper  Sunday  that  they  were  not  going  to, 
put  no  more  money  for  tL^e  soil  bank.  Said 
It  might  go  first  come  first  served.  I  know 
one  thing  thexe  sure  ought  to  be  something 
done  about  it.  Maybe  Benson  can  put  up  a 
soup  line. 

Yours  truly. 

A.  C.  TSAOUX. 


MEWiMeroN,  Ga.,  January  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Hkemam  S.  Talicadgx, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzas  Sxkatok:  At  this  time  I  know  you 
are  a  very  busy  man.  I  am  keeping  up  with 
jrour  good  work  in  the  Senate.  However, 
owing  to  the  plight  of  the  farmer  in  general. 
I  am  writing  you  along  with  many  others  I 
guess. 

I  put  most  of  my  allotted  land  In  the  soil 
bank  in  1957.  Biost  of  my  farming  had  been 
worked  by  wage  hands.  So  I  let  all  go  except 
one  tractor  man.  Mot  just  myself,  but  lots  of 
the  famu  In  Screven  County  did  the  same 
thing,  let  their  labor  go.  Now  If  our  crop- 
land Is  tiimed  back  to  us  this  time  or  later 
in  the  season,  for  farms  without  such  labor, 
at  best  it  will  be  a  disaster  year. 

Would  appreciate  any  infonnation  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

C.  C.  POTTKBZSS. 

ZcBtTLON,  Oa..  Fehruary  3. 1958. 
The  Honorable  HnitAi*  B.  Taukadgx, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  SsNAToa  Talmaogx:  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  letters  of  January  27  and  January 
30,  for  the  enclosuree,  and  for  your  interest 
and  desire  to  help. 

My  sister  has  been  permitted  to  sign  an 
application.  We  hope  this  means  that  all 
those  desiring  to  participate  in  the  apparent- 
ly bankrupt  soil  bank  might  yet  share  some 
Of  the  benefits. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you,  not  only 
for  your  efforts  to  seciire  Justice  In  tne  dis- 
tribution of  soil-bank  funds,  but  for  your 
stanch  stand  for  the  right  during  all  your 
years  of  service  to  Georgia. 
Very  sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  HOKTENSz  R.  Bamkstok. 

ZEBOI.ON.  Oa..  January  21. 1958. 

Tbe  HonOTable  Ekkmam  B.  Talmaoo^ 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Bxnatob  Taxjcaoox:  Early  In  January 
we  received  notice  from  the  Pike  Ccimty 
ASC  office  that  the  acreage  reserve  programs 
for  cotton  would  begin  on  January  13,  1958. 
closing  March  7,  1968. 

When  my  sister,  Marjorie  R.  Moore,  re- 
ported on  January  17  to  sign  an  agreement, 
the  office  had  been  advised  by  Washington 
to  discontinue  signing  agreements.  WSB 
radio  later  announced  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  cotton  soil  bank  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  furtber  agreements. 

We  feel  that  the  "first  come,  first  served" 
policy  is  most  xmfair — that  all  who  care  to 
participate  should  be  f>ennitted  to  do  so.  If 
funds  are  limited,  it  seems  to  us  only  fair — 
I  t>elieve  I  speak  for  many — that  a  smaller 
amount  per  acre  should  be  paid,  thus  giving 
all  a  share. 

Knowing  your  sympathy  for  farmers  and 
your  sense  of  Justice,  as  evidenced  on  many 
matters  in  the  past,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
help  us  in  this  matter.  Our  tarm  is  small — 
only  43  acres  were  allotted  for  cotton — but 
the  smaU  Income  from  the  soli  bank  means 
much  to  us,  since  my  sister  and  I  can  no 
longer  get  help  to  cultivate  the  few  acres. 

Had  we  not  thought  we  could  participate 
in  the  cotton  soil  bank  {uxigram.  we  would 
have  «et  pines  on  the  4  acres,  as  we  did  on 
an  allotted  16  acres. 
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Assuring  yon  of  otir  deep  apprecla  ion  for 
any  consideration  given  our  appeal,  ]  i 
Very  Bincerely, 

Mrs.  HoBTXiiBX  R.  Bam^stom. 

Carlton.  Oa.,  January  26i  1955. 

DSAB    SBMATOa    HZEMAIf    TALMADOE)    JUSt    a 

few  lines  to  let  you  know   how  the  people 
feel  about  the  way   they   are   being,  treated 

about  the  soil-bank  program.  As  yoju  know, 
these  programs  have  been  in  effect!  ^  ^^^fi 
time  and  when  the  Government  goes  back 
on  what  they  say,  that  they  will  ahd  then 
not  do  it,  that  is  bad  for  our  Government. 
So  please  get  the  nK>ney  appropriated  to 
complete  this  program  for  tbe  t&rtaen  are 
sore  about  the  whole  thing,  and  U|ey  have 
a  right  to  be. 
Thanks. 

O.  P.  BtinoMt. 

CoNcoKD  Ga.,  January  2( ,  1958. 

DcAa  Sknatob  Talmadce  :  Read  i  nclosed. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  lam  in  soil 
bank — signed  and  accepted.  Now  1 1  st  hands 
go.  X  didn't  encourage  to  stay,  and  seem- 
ingly acreage  is  to  be  returned.  Tl]|ls  is  the 
situation  of  hundreds  in  the  county-  -as  they 
did  the  same — in  taking  advantagii  of  the 
perhaps  last  year  of  soil  bank.  < 

Put  this  situation  up  to  Benson,  if  possible. 

Tlianklng  you. 

CUMOMI    CATO. 

Son.  Bank  Simtops  End  in  Ttwcal  CoNTtTSTON 

The  abrupt  halt  called  in  accepting  farm- 
ers' applications  to  place  cotton  a<yeage  in 
the  soil  bank  resulted  from  the  'kind  of 
bumbling  at  which  the  current  l«^ershlp 
of  the  United  States  Departme-.t  of  jAgrlcul- 
ture  la  so  adept.  i 

The  period  for  signing  up  for  the  Iprogram 
began  January  13,  and  was  to  continue  until 
March  7.  Instead,  It  suddenly  wa$  broken 
off  after  only  4  days.  Demand  to  paHicipate 
was  about  to  exceed  the  supply  of  funds. 

By  stupidly  placing  the  program  o|i  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis  the  Department  bad 
enabled  those  at  the  head  of  lo|ig  lines, 
many  of  which  began  forming  in  t|xe  bitter 
cold  of  night,  to  qualify  while  those  at  the 
end  of  the  line  were  excluded.  Tne  latter 
have  a  legitimate  gripe.  ] 

Now,  Department  officials  admit]  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  prorate  couxuty  funds 
among  all  who  wish  to  participate.  This 
would  mean  that  some  farmers  wh^  already 
had  signed  up  would  be  required  to  tut  down 
on  their  retired  acres  so  as  to  sfaiire  with 
others.  This  ^>pears  to  be  the  nusf t  logical 
solution  advanced  so  far.  i 

But  why  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
wasn't  that  done  in  the  first  pla^?  Why 
didn't  they  learn  from  past  experience? 

Hindsight,  of  course,  will  never  accomplish 
as  much  as  foresight.  Unfortunately,  this 
administration  shows  a  remarkablte  dearth 
of  both  when  it  comes  to  farm  maiters. 

Adix,  Ga.,  January  21, 1958. 
Senator  Heucan  Taxjiadcx.  T 

Dkaji  Senator  :  I  understand  that  this  man 
Benson  is  holding  up  some  of  tl|e  cotton 
farmers'  applications  to  get  In  the  soil  bank. 

Also  that  he  and  the  President  vvant  sup- 
port prices  on  all  or  nearly  all  Im^Ic  crops 
reduced  with  Benson  having  the  J>ower  to 
lower  or  raise  the  support  price.  Be  already 
has  too  much  power.  It  is  posslbl^  for  the 
Congress  to  prevent  him  from  beeomlng  a 
dictator  to  the  agricultural  sedUons  of 
America?  T 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  men  an^  women 
in  OongreilB  elected  by  the  people  should 
have  some  say-so. 

Every  year  more  and  more  littl^  farmer* 

•re  quitting.    He  claims  he  want«  to  help 

the  Uttle  farmer  but  his  actions  do  iot  prov* 

this  in  more  than  one  caee. 

Sineerely. 

O.  T.  ClkTTOM. 


February  17 

Th>  Fidilitt  CAStraurrJCo. 

ow  Mkw  iToax, 
Ixpacoica  ^LOMttcrr, 
CarteraviUe.  Chi..  Januari  22, 1958. 
Hon.  Hctmam  Talmabob.  T 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C.  I 

DxAK  Sxnatob:  As  a  Bartow  County.  Oa.. 
citizens  and  farmers.  I  want  to  a^  tliat  you 
do  everything  in  your  poww  to  |ee  that  the 
cotton  soil  bank  program  Is  continued,  and 
that  money  be  made  available  se  that  every 
cotton  farmer  have  a  part  in  tnis  program 
if  be  sees  fit  to  sign  up  during;  the  signup 
period. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 
Bat 


LZPSCOICB. 


Mr.  Pretl^ 


FUND-RAISINQ  DINNER  ^ELD  IN 
TEXAS 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey. 

dent,  at  this  time  of  the  year;  as  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abitaham  Lin- 
coln, we  are  reminded,  among  other 
things,  of  the  efTectire  way  in  which  he 
employed  humor  to  drive  honie  a  serious 
message.  In  much  the  samf  way.  the 
well-known  columnist,  Oeorg0  Dixon,  re- 
cently employed  his  trenchiint  wit  to 
demonstrate  with  devastating  effect  the 
ability  of  the  Democrats  to  make  their 
shortcomings  appear  as  Republican 
transgressions.  [ 

One  of  the  instances  dealt  jtvlth  In  the 
Dixon  column  is  the  letter  mailed  by 
H.  J. — Jack — ^Porter,  Republican  national 
committeeman,  of  Texas,  soliciting  the 
ptirchase  of  tickets  for  a  fi^d-raislng 
dinner  held  In  that  great  Sta|te.  Before 
reading  Mr.  Dixon's  column,, Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  position 
Of  President  Eisenhower  and  Republican 
National  Chairman  Alcorn  that  neither 


the  Republican  Party  nor  any  of  Its  agen- 


the  funds 


con- 

OKD  as  a 

on  column 

gton  Post 

,  February 


would  baffle 


cies  should  accept  any  part 
raised  by  this  dinner. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  una: 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
part  of  my  remarks  the 
which  appeared  in  the  Wash 

and  Times  Herald  on  Th 

13.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  i  he  Rxcoav, 
as  follows 

DncoctAT  Sins.  OOP  S^jps 
(By  George  Dixon) 

How  it  Is  being  accomplished 
a  student  of  ttie  occult,  but  th#  sins  of  the 
Democrats  are  constantly  being  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  transgressions  of  the  Republi- 
cans. Whenever  the  Democrats  do  anything 
wrong  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  loqg  before  the 
notion  spreads  that  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
GOP.  Let  us  start  with  the  attempted  nat- 
ural gas  gouge:  The  fight  to  slacken  Federal 
controls  so  that  an  extra  billioi^  dollars  can 
be  jimmied  out  of  the  consumers  has  been 
led  by  the  two  Democratic  leaders  of  Con- 
gress, Senate  Majority  Leader  LTMOcm  B. 
Johnson,  and  Speaker  Sam  Ratbcxn.  but 
now  the  Impression  is  widespread  tiiat  House 
Republican  Leader  Joseph  W.  Maktin.  J«, 
was  up  to  his  disheveled  hair  in  it. 

Poor  Job,  who  wouldn't  know  the  natin-al 
from  the  laiightng  gas  lobby.  Was  finagled 
into  attending  a  Texas  fund-raOsing  dinner 
in  his  honor.  Unbeknownst  to  him  it  was 
being  run  toy  natural-gas  peopte  who  tried 
to  con  people  into  buying  $100  dinner  ticket* 
by   picturing  Jox  as  the   man   who  would 


Bwlng^  the 
gougers. 


Congreesional   vote 


for   the   gas 


1958 
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Joe  may  be  as  innocent  as  a  Ifaasaehusetti 
gas  consumer,  but  it's  going  to  be  hard  to 
smother  the  Impression  that  the  gas  plot  Is 
Republican  dominated  because  the  man  who 
sent  out  the  come-on  letters  was  H.  J.  (Jack) 
Porter.  Bepublican  national  committeeman 
for  Texas.  Porter  sent  out  500  of  these  let- 
ters, and  why  he  failed  to  foresee  that  at 
least    1    would    almost    certainly    fall    Into 

tattling  bands,  should  provide  an  Interesting 
IQ  study. 

The  morning  the  story  of  the  GOP  Inepti- 
tude broke.  I  ran  into  a  prominent  Demo- 
cratic Senator.  He  was  in  convulsions.  He 
finally  made  himself  coherent  enough  to 
splutter:  'Do  you  think  Jack  Porter  is  the 
smartest  politician  who  ever  came  down  the 
Texas  pike?" 

It  reminded  me.  In  reverse,  of  the  old 
gag:  "If  you  Ye  so  smart,  why  alnt  you  rich?" 
Many  of  these  Texas  Republicans  are  rich, 
but  when  it  comes  to  political  brains  they 
act  poverty  stricken.  In  one  stroke  of  bril- 
liance they've  made  It  appear  as  if  the  Re- 
publicans are  the  natural  gas  bandits. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  this,  the  Im- 
pression tias  spread  tliat  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  white- 
wash has  been  OOP  maneuvered.  This  was 
brought  about  by  talk  of  White  House  and 
Slierman  Adams  pressures.  It  obfuscated 
ttie  fact  ttiat  the  investigation  of  regulatory 
agencies,  which  blew  up  with  the  firing  of 
its  chief  counsel  and  the  quitting  of  Its  chair- 
man, was  Democrat  dominated. 

The  Democrats  have  certainly  succeeded 
in  spreading  the  notion  that  the  Republicans 
are  to  blame  for  the  missile  and  rocket  lag. 
This  prot>ably  should  be  rated  as  the  No.  1 
Irony.  The  Democrats  were  In  control  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n  when  Wemher  von 
Braun  was  working  on  the  V-2  rocket.  It 
was  not  untU  the  Republicans  took  over  that 
Von  Braxm  was  given  tbe  go-ahead  to  ex- 
pand his  V-2  into  the  Jupiter. 

The  OOP  is  being  depicted  as  the  party 
of  the  pUed-up  deficit,  high  taxes,  and  farm 
surpluses.  They  are  Just  reluctant  legatees. 
The  Republicans  also  seem  unable  to  counter 
the  illusion  that  they're  the  bloated  rich  and 
the  Democrau  the  exploited  poor. 

The  picture  now  is  so  topey-turvy  that  I 
hear  everybody  at  BepubUcan  national  head- 
quarters has  been  ordered  to  quit  carrying 
matches  in  case  of  a  natural  gas  leak 


AIRPORT  BCONOMICa 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Iv«s  and 
Mr.  Javits],  as  well  as  myself,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  subject  matter  of 
Senate  Resolution  258. 

Deeply  as  we  prize  our  Federal  sjrstem 
of  government.  It  admittedly  gives  rise  to 
difacult  problems.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  conduct  of  international 
relations,  for  which,  of  course,  the  exe- 
cutive branch  is  responsible  under  the 
Constitution,  Impinges  on  matters  which 
In  this  country  are  handled  by  the  States 
and  municipalities  or  other  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

An  important  case  in  point  occurs  in 
the  field  of  airport  economics.  In  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  most 
airports  are.  with  the  excei>tion  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport,  owned, 
operated,  and  controlled,  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  by  local  govern- 
ments or  agencies  established  by  them. 
It  is  these  local  agencies  that  have  the 
responsibility,  and  the  burden,  of  devel- 
oping and  financing  our  system  of  air- 
ports. Largely  out  of  their  own  resources 
CIV 140 


and  by  use  of  their  own  credit,  some  $4 
billkm  have  been  tnyested  in  airport 
facilities  and  operation.  Th^  aim  Is, 
of  course,  to  make  the  airport  systems 
self-supporting,  and  they  have  been 
making  steady  progress  toward  that 
goaL  At  the  same  time  they  face  the 
task  of  providing,  witti  only  modest  Fed- 
eral assistance,  greatly  expanded  and 
Improved  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  jet  age. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  financial 
stability  of  our  American  airports  and 
the  ability  of  their  managements  to 
maintain  their  credit  standing  with  the 
investing  puUic  is  of  critical  importance. 
Understandably,  the  airport  operators 
are  deeply  concerned  by  any  action  which 
might  Impair  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
he.  thereby  threatening  continued  sound 
operation.  Specifically,  they  are  alarmed 
by  recent  activities  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  the  field  of 
airport  economics. 

In  1956  the  ICAO  held  a  conference  on 
airport  charges  which  issued  a  final  re- 
port recommending  specific  principles  to 
be  followed  in  setting  charges  for  the 
use  of  airports  and  recommending  par- 
ticular types  of  charges.  These  recom- 
mendations have  since  been  transmitted 
to  the  contracting  States  by  ICAO. 

There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  authority  of  ICAO  to  prepare  such 
recommendations.  In  the  view  of  the 
airport  operators'  council  such  recom- 
mendations, even  though  nonmandatory 
on  the  contracting  states,  are  beyond 
the  power  of  ICAO  as  established  by  the 
convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion. While  our  Government  takes  a 
different  view  as  to  the  legal  power  of 
ICAO  to  concern  itself  with  this  field. 
It  has  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  any  determinations  concerning  the 
establishment  of  airport  charges  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  contracting 
states  of  ICAO.  It  has  opposed  any  for- 
mal action  by  ICAO  designed  to  estab- 
lish uniform  levels  or  methods  of  Im- 
posing airport  charges  on  a  worldwide 
basis  on  decisions  as  to  whether  and 
when  individual  states  should  impm^ 
such  charges. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
United  States  maintain  this  position.  In 
other  countries,  international  airports 
are  owned  or  supported  by  national 
funds.  But  this  is  not  so  in  this  country. 
Our  airports,  with  the  exception  noted 
earlier,  are  owned  and  operated  by  \mits 
of  local  government,  and  they  have  been 
financed  in  large  part  by  the  sale  to  the 
public  of  bonds  issued  by  and  payable 
from  airport  revenues.  These  bonds 
have  been  purchased  in  confidence  that 
our  States,  cities,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  will  be  able  to  operate  their  air- 
ports on  a  self-supporting  basis.  They 
cannot  do  so  unless  they  continue  to 
have  freedom  to  establih  fair  and  rea- 
sonable charges  in  order  to  produce  the 
revenue  required  to  support  successful 
operation  and  thereby  maintain  their 
credit.  The  potentially  adverse  effect  of 
international  reoommendatkms  as  to  the 
economic  policies  of  airports  in  the 
United  States  Is  obvious,  and^e  airport 
operators  are  rightfully  concerned. 


Legal  questions  aside,  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  any  disturbance  of  the  credit 
stiiicture  of  our  American  airports  must 
be  of  direct  cooeem  to  all  taxpayers. 
It  cannot  help  but  impede  the  efforts  of 
our  cities  and  States  to  maintain  our 
American    airports    with    the    revenues 

earned  through  self-supporting  charges, 
and  thereby  avoid  burdening  the  general 
taxpayer.  Indeed,  the  importance  of 
assuring  that  airport  authorities  will 
have  the  power  to  determine  charges  and 
fees  has  long  been  recognized  in  statutes 
authorizing  airport  authority  bonds.  It 
is  a  common  practice  for  cities  and 
States  to  include  in  such  statutes  a  com- 
mitment that  they  "wiU  not  rt<m<ntoh  or 
impair  the  power  of  the  authority  to 
establish,  levy,  and  collect  tolls,  rents, 
landing  fees,  charges,  or  other  fees  in 
connection  with  such  air  terminals  or 
other  facilities,  so  long  as  such  bonds  or 
other  obligations  remain  outstanding." 

The  protection  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  airport  ownership  and  operation 
is  of  primary  importance.  A  few  days 
ago  a  resolution  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem was  Introduced  for  referral  to  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  We  urge  that  the  commit- 
tee hold  early  hearings  on  it.  for  the 
problem  is  pressing  and  deserves  im- 
mediate attention. 


HUNGARIAN  RESETTLEMENTS  IN 
THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  some 
weelcs  ago  the  subcommittee  on  escapees 
and  refugees  issued  a  report  cm  Hungar- 
ian resettiements  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  report  was  complimentary 
in  some  aspects  and  mildly  critical  in 
others.  After  the  reiwrt  of  the  sub- 
committee had  been  widely  published,  I 
received  one  strange  letter  from  Puerto 
Rico  in  which  it  was  alleged  a  Hungar- 
ian.,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of  major 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  had  died  under  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  have  here  a  letter  directed  to  me 
from  the  widow  of  the  general,  in  which 
she  relates  a  long  history  of  a  heart  con- 
dition, and  the  fact  that  he  had  irnder-^ 
gone  frequent  examinations  and  treat- 
ments here  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  nothing  mysterious  or  sinister  about  a' 
heart  attack.  If  so,  htindreds  die  in  the- 
United  States  every  week  in  sinister 
circumstances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

JuroAMT  SI,  1958. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lawooi, 

President  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Refugees  Problems  of   the   Judicial 
Committee,   Senate   of   the   United 
States  of  America,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sot:  I  have  Just  been  Informed  on  the  cir- 
culation  of   contemptible,   calumnious    and 
absurd  nunors  regarding  the  demise  of  my 
dear  husband  Maj.  Oen.  H.  E.  N.  Alexander 
Kovacs.    My  husband  died  on  November  21. 
1957,  as  a  result  of  two  strong  relapees,  s\if- 
f  erliig  at  tb»t  time  of  heart  dlaocden  and 
hypertension. 

By  calumnious,  contemptible,  and  abaurb 
rumors  I  mean  the  absolutely  unfounded  and 
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imb«£Ml  rumors  to  the  effect  that  my  hiis- 
band  was  eliminated.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  my  husband 
received  highest  honors  and  expressions  of 
high  consideration  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  family  during  our  life  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  (both  of  us  are  of  Hungarian  ori- 
gin) which  we  have  chosen  to  be  our  home- 
land after  Himgary  fell  under  Communist 
oppression.  Anyone  who  has  Incredulous 
mind,  especially  those  who  are  unjust  ene- 
mies of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  may  verify  very  easily  the  cause  of 
my  husband's  death  by  consulting  Dr.  David 
Sherf,  cardiologist  of  the  Flower  Hospital,  5th 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Alselberg,  famous 
cardiologist  of  Vienna,  Austria,  both  of  whom 
have  been  attending  my  husband  xintil  his 
last  moment.  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
my  husband  was  attended  by  Dr.  Jerome 
Gerendasy,  famous  American  cardiologist, 
and  J.  A.  Penzo,  who  was  at  his  side  from  the 
moment  tbe  first  relapse  occurred  until  my 
husband  passed  away  after  suffering  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage  and  partial  paralysis, 
both  of  which  combined  produced  his  death 
In  the  lapse  of  3  days. 

I  also  wish  at  this  moment  to  bring  up  the 
imfortunate  and  sad  matter  of  my  ex-com- 
patrtots,  Hungarian  refugees,  who  to  the 
great  shame  of  Hungarian  race  to  which  I 
pertain,  have  given  motives  to  every  decent 
person  to  be  mortified  by  their  continuous 
acts  of  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  Domini- 
can Republic,  Canada.  Brazil,  and  other 
countries  that  did  open  their  doors  and 
admitted  those  refugees. 

The  ingratitude  of  those  Hungarian  refu- 
gees, and  here  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
situation  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  a 
well  known  fact.  The  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  provided  those  refu- 
gees with  a  new  home  and  gave  them  peace 
and  work.  Each  one  of  them  was  given  a 
house,  furniture  and  household  effects  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  fertile  land.  Any 
person  could  remake  his  life  here  with  all 
the  help  received  from  the  Government. 

Since  in  April  1957,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public was  the  only  country  that  had  widely 
opened  Its  doors  to  admit  these  unfortunate 
people,  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  their  de- 
sire to  leave  Austria  declared  to  be  compe- 
tent farmers  and  have  even  sworn  an  oath 
to  that  effect.  However,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  majority  has  committed  a 
perjury  and  only  very  small  percentage  were 
farmers  in  reality.  These  genuine  farmers 
are  prospering  rapidly  on  their  fertile  tropi- 
cal land  with  the  generous  help  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

It  may  easily  be  understood  that  these 
extremely  unfavorable  circumstances,  espe- 
cially to  one  who  came  from  old  and  in- 
dustrious Hungary  as  in  case  of  my  husband, 
did  contribute  on  a  large  scale  to  the  decline 
of  his  physical  resistance  until  actually  cul- 
minated In  his  death. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  satisfac- 
torily cleared  the  matter  of  my  husband's 
death  and  that  you  may  see  yoiir  way  clear 
to  publish  any  part  thereof  in  order  to 
classify  the  situation,  and  meanwhile  I 
remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rosa  Batta  VrooA  Kovacs. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  the  Bar 
North,  ofBcial  magazine  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Stockmen's  Association,  at  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  has  devoted  the  entire 
January  issue  to  the  North  Dakota  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Centennial,  and  I  take 


this  opportunity  to  ask  that  th^  remarks 
by  Mr.  Joe  Milton,  president  of  |the  asso- 
ciation, be  printed  in  the  Rkcg|ro. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  one  timi  publicly 
stated:  j 

I  never  would  have  been  President  if  It  had 
not  been  for  my  experience  in  North  Dakota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Joe  Milton  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows: 

OUH   TXDDT 

(By  Joe  Bfilton,  president.  North  Dakota 
Stockmen's  Association) 

The  North  Dakota  Stockmen's  i  ssoclatlon 
is  happy  and  proud  to  dedicate  th  s  January 
Issue  of  Bar  North  to  the  memory  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  No  American  hai  ever  em- 
bodied so  many  typically  American  charac- 
teristics as  forcefully  as  did  Tedciy  Roose- 
velt. T 

Dynamic  Is  a  word  often  used  to  describe 
an  energetic  personality,  a  personality  that 
convinces  of  the  ability  to  act  »d  to  ac- 
complleh.  Since  childhood  I  hwe  always 
thought  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  tUe  man.  as 
having  demonstrated  the  Importance  of  the 
combination  of  ability,  ambltlonrand  per- 
sonality. Separate  these  three  chaaacterlstlcs 
then  you  wlU  have  weakened  the  lidivldual's 
ability  to  serve  his  community  ai«i  himself. 

More  has  been  written  about  Theodore 
Roosevelt  than  about  any  other  lAmerlcan. 
There  must  be  and  is  a  reason.  £  e  was  dy- 
namic and  colorful.  He  lived  thi  language 
of  all  men  and  nations.  He  becam !  a  symbol 
of  manhood  to  young  and  eld  allk(  ,  not  only 
in  America  but  In  Europe,  Asia,  ( nd  Africa 
as  well.    Yes;  he  was  a  man's  man. 

We  stocKmen  of  North  Dakota  natxirally 
think  of  him  as  our  Teddy.  He  typifies  to 
VIS  the  spirit  of  all  pioneers  who  h^ped  build 
our  West;  who  had  the  ability,  thai  foresight, 
and  the  nerve  to  lay  upon  the  vaa ;  expanses 
of  our  western  plains  the  foundation  of  a 
new  economy — livestock.  Plomsers  they 
were  who  first  dared  to  dream  tha ;  livestock 
men  should  be  and  could  be  self-si  ipportlng; 
that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  cUn  ate  would 
determine  whether  diversification  ( if  farming 
had  to  be  continued.  To  them  t  lere  lay  a 
challenge  on  these  plains;  a  chal  enge  they 
welcomed  and  accepted.  Could  t  ley  battle 
the  soils,  elements,  and  man  hii  iself ;  and 
build  for  themselves  and  for  us  i,  livestock 
Industry  which  could  stand  aloiie?  They 
did,  and  we  all  are  proud  of  It. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  sportsi  lan.  Love 
of  cports  and  active  particlpatlo  i  in  It  ifi 
certainly  American.  Our  Teddy  kunted  on 
every  continent  and  under  condi  ;ions  that 
could  be  dared  only  by  the  true  i  portsman. 
By  this  activity  he  accomplishe(  I  at  least 
two  objectives  as  far  as  we  are  ;oncerned. 
(1)  He  brought  about  and  cemented  better 
relations  with  other  nations.  TMs  he  did 
by  virtue  of  establishing  personal  friendship 
with  the  monarchfi  and  leaders  of  nations; 
the  kind  of  friendship  that  only  :an  result 
from  the  close  camaraderie  of  exten  led  hunt- 
ing espedltlons.  (2)  Through  his  reports  of 
these  expeditions  he  gave  us,  youn  %  and  old. 
adventures  into  places  of  which  we  could 
only  dream.  Reading  the  histor  es  of  his 
hunting  exploits  has  given  us  adde  1  pleasure 
because  he  was  one  of  us  and  hii  language 
l3ours. 

Teddy  was  a  diplomat.  How  oftpn  we  shy 
away  from  diplomacy  for  fear  of  appearing 
less  manly.  Yet  he,  by  his  manyi  examples 
of  diplomacy,  has  shown  us  that  dlfjlomacy  Is 
only  the  judicious  use  of  knowledge  with  the 
purpose  of  quietly  achieving  deslr*d  results. 
His  many  activities,  his  varied  lnt<  rests  gave 
him  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  fron  which  to 


draw.  I  doubt  that  any  foreign  diplomat 
ever  felt  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  out 
second  best  in  an  international  maneuver. 
His  diplomatic  ability  was  further  enhanced 
by  Roosevelt's  accurate  judgment  of  each  in- 
dividual. He  knew  when  to  go  ^asy  and  when 
to  show  the  big  stick. 

Teddy  was  a  leader  of  men.  I  He  served  us 
well  as  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
be  did  because  he  could  lead!  he  could  di- 
rect, and  he  could  always  retain  his  sense  of 
fair  play.  To  be  a  good  leadr^j,  one  must  be 
willing  to  lead,  not  push;  one(  miut  have  a 
definite  direction  and  goal,  no|  a  divergence 
of  directions  and  a  multitude  of  objectives. 
His  direction  was  straight  ahpad;  his  goal 
was  to  keep  America  strong.  131s  knowledge 
o;  hiunan  nature  served  him  veil,  for  with 
this  knowledge  he  could  lead  di  rectly  forward 
and  never  be  diverted  from  bli  principles  of 
honesty  and  fair  play.  To  h  m,  right  was 
always  right;  wrong  was  ajlways  wrong. 
There  could  be  no  compromise  between  the 
two. 

With  all  of  this,  RooMvel ;  waa  always 
American.  I  believe  that  thU  can  be  most 
simply  established  by  the  fa:t  that  nick- 
names are  typically  Amerlcar — and  here  I 
have  been  calling  our  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  by  the  name  "Teddy  " 

May  the  spirit  of  our  Teddjr  always  ride 
high  and  straight  on  the  pU,ins  of  North 
Dakota. 


SUMMARY   OP  OTA  PAIflLY  FARM 
SURVEY  FOR  1955  -56 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ririnted  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  M.  yf.  Thatcher, 
general  manager  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  a  summary  of  the  GTA 
family  farm  survey  for  19S5-56,  which 
accompanies  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  «  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Faxmexs  Union  Giinr 

TESMrNAL    ASSOi  :iATTOir. 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  Janu  wy  29, 1959. 
The  Honorable  William  Langeh, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  >.  C 

Dear  Senator  Lancer:  You  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  this  short  siunmary  of  our  latest 
family  farm  survey.  This  stud  f  of  over  4,(X)0 
farm  records  shows  -an  even  greater  market 
for  manufactured  goods  than  we  found  2 
years  ago.  This  market  for  nearly  •6.000 
spending  per  farm  could  go  ar  to  restore 
business  and  jobs  in  our  cltlei. 

Our  survey  finds  more  and  more  farmers 
being  pushed  off  their  farms  t4)  look  for  city 
jobs,  or  holding  part-time  jobs  while  still 
farming.  They  will  add  to  tlie  unemploy- 
ment now  growing  In  Industrliil  States. 

Again  we  find  real  farm  li  come  getting 
lower  on  these  better-than-avdrage  commer- 
cial family  farms.  Returns  t)  farmers  are 
far  short  of  those  to  other  btsinesses,  pro- 
fessions, or  trades.  After  a  small  return  on 
Investment,  you  will  see  there  Is  left  only  26 
cents  per  hour  for  the  labor  )f  the  farmer 
and  his  f amUy.  and  nothing  i  or  his  skUIed 
management. 

The  figures  from  wheat  faritis  show  that 
the  22-cent8-per-busbel — 11  '  percent— cut 
now  scheduled  for  the  1958  ci^op  will  mean 
about  a  25-percent  cut  in  net  'income.  The 
25-cent-per-hundredwelght — 8  percent — cut 
on  milk  will  mean  a  similar  cut  in  net 
income  of  Midwest  dairy  farmtrs. 

You  Senators  and  Congressiren  from  farm 
States  must  unite  to  stop  these  two  cuts  and 
any  others  this  coming  seasoi .  Nothing  Is 
more  likely,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  this 
recession  worse  than  to  lowei'  farm  prices 
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further.  A  return  of  proepertty  In  farm 
States  win  take  more  than  holding  the  pric* 
line,  but  that  is  the  first  necessary  step. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  for  help  to 
halt  these  dangerous  and  needlen  cut*  In 
wheat  and  dairy  prices  now  ordered.  Only 
you  leaders  In  Congress  can  win  fanners  a 
reprieve  from  further  price  cutting. 
Sincerely, 

If.  W.  Tbatcrxr, 

General  Manager. 

A  SuxMART  or  THx  GTA  Fam XLT  Farm  Suxtxt 
roa  1055-58 

(A  continuing  study  of  family  farms  In  Min- 
nesota. Montana.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  and  Wlsoonain.  covering  1960 
through  1956  as  authorized  by  the  stock- 
holders of  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 
Association) 

zmntODTTcnoir 

This  resurrey  of  some  4.079  family  fanns 
Is  based  on  the  income-tax  records  of  each 
farm,  plus  other  information  gained  by  on- 
the-farm  interviews  during  1957.  The  in- 
come-tax records  for  1956  and  1956  were 
audited  and  added  to  those  for  1950-54. 
These  2  recent  years  have  seen  Increased 
emphasis  up>on  accurate  tax  records  due  to 
the  beginning  of  social  security  payments 
based  upon  these  returns.  As  In  the  first 
GTA  family  farm  stirvey.  virtually  complete 
cooperation  was  forthcoming  from  all  of 
these  thousands  of  families.  We  present 
some  of  the  findings  in  the  hope  that  this 
unique  Information  about  average  commer- 
cial family  farms  In  some  of  our  best  farming 
areas  may  help  the  Congress  decide  wise 
national  policies. 

What  the  rurvey  ahou>9 

1.  Summary  of  Farm  Operations  for   1956, 
Ck>mpared  With  1954 

The  essential  fljures  show  that  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  lowering  of  farm 
prices  between  1954  and  1956  did  not  Improve 
real  net  Income.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  gain 
of  some  4  percent  both  in  acreage  and  in- 
vestment on  the  farms,  and  with  Improved 
yields  and  production.  Net  income  did  go 
up  some  tSO  due  to  an  increase  in  Govern- 
ment payments  of  9125.  But,  this  small  in- 
crease was  more  than  offset  by  the  rise  In 
cost  of  living  between  the  two  surveys.  That 
rise  was  nearly  4  percent,  about  1107.  Real 
Income,  consequently,  dropped  $27,  or  about 
1  percent.  No  account  has  been  taken  in 
this  of  the  $1,848  increase  in  Investment 
required  to  farm. 

Average  per  farm  receipts  and  expenses,  toith 
changes 


Cash  marketing 

OoTpmmcnt  payments 

Cash  reoeipa ..... 

fnsh  fxprasp 

l>epreciaUan 

Total _ 

Reopipts  lc9B  cipeose 

Allow  for  Ibod 

Allow  for  home ........ 

Total  home  and  food...... 

Net  Income  before  taxes... 


1054 


OS 


8,076 


4.  am 

1.S10 


6.88B 


«,ao7 

S24 
400 


8,an4 


724 


a;3u 

123 

S7S 


608 


1«5« 

Change 

$8,386 
191 

$376 
125 

a.  577 

601 

4.801 
1.463 

Ml 

ISS 

395 

10$ 

-I 

-25 


-2$ 


2,«3I 


8,011 


80 


Offset  by  cost-of-ltvlng  increase  of  aboat..„ $107 

Net  ehanse  in  real  Inoorae  tntn  fermlof — 1>7 

Percent  diaofe... —I 

Details  of  cash  receipts  and  expenses  are 
shown  in  table  1  of  the  appendix.  From  this 
can  be  seen  how  these  farms  have  attempted 
to  cope  with  lower  prices  by  producing  more, 
and  how  various  expenses  have  risen.     The 


allowanoe  for  a  net  rental  value  of  the  farm 
home  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  Incurable 
value  of  the  home  Is  an  addition  to  gross 
income  not  made  in  our  original  survey.  The 
allowance  for  food  Is  based  on  the  prices 
farmers  woxild  get  for  home-used  food  If  they 
sold  It.  This  follows  the  usual  practice  in 
valuing  such  foods,  although  the  coet  to  city 
consumers  of  such  food  in  the  farm  they 
would  buy  it  would  be  considerably  higher. 
Other  costs  in  farm  living  not  figured  In  this 
survey  offset  this  food  benefit  and  then  some, 
such  as  higher  costs  for  all  manufact\ired 
goods  and  for  such  Important  services  as 
health  and  education. 

a.  Analysis  of  Return  to  Labor.  Manage- 
ment, and  Capital  Used  on  Farm 
Allowing  only  a  5  percent  rettirn  (before 
taxes)  on  capital,  and  nothing  for  manage- 
ment, returns  for  the  work  of  Ule  farmer  and 
his  family  were  only  25  cents  per  hour,  as 
shown  below. 

If  these  f anneri  and  their  families  got  the 
average  factory  wages  paid  in  their  State, 
their  net  income  would  have  been  $6303. 
more  than  double  what  It  actuaUy  was. 
Stated  another  way,  actual  income  was  short 
$3,293  of  paying  a  factory  wage.  This  is  equal 
to  an  8  percent  loss  on  Investment  for  the 
year. 

If  nothing  Is  allowed  for  Investment,  then 
the  return  for  labor  amounts  to  91  cents  per 
hour.  This  Is  less  than  half  the  $1 .91  average 
factory  wage  for  the  area,  a  full  dollar  short. 
It  is  also  below  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
of  $1.  Thus,  in  addition  to  getting  sub- 
standard wages,  farmers  are  contributing 
over  $43,000  in  capital  for  nothing,  bringing 
that  to  their  Job  with  no  recompense. 

If  the  labor  of  the  whole  family,  except 
the  farm  operator,  is  unpaid,  and  the  opera- 
tor's labor  is  figured  at  the  very  conservative 
figure  of  only  2.000  botirs  as  worked  in  city 
employment,  then  tlie  fanner  still  woiUd 
make  only  $1,151  per  hour.  That  is  nearly 
one-fourth  leas  than  factory  labor.  That 
would  mean  unpaid  family  labor,  unpaid 
management,  unpaid  capital,  and  still  In- 
equality. 

Investment  in  average  farm,  hours  tcorked. 
average  factory  wages,  and  im.puted  returns 
to  farm  labor,  management,  and  capital 


' 

1804 

1068 

Change 

Kumh(>r  of  farms ..    . 

Acres  in  farm 

4,321 

«1S 

KtNW 

4,07V 

637 

$4,688 

Prrtent 
-5.6 

4 

Insurable  value  of  boine.... 

Investrosnt  In  plant: 

Land  and  buildings 

Equipment ,. 

Livestock 

Crops .. . .. 

$27.  ass 

7,857 
4.805 
1,701 

$3^518 

10.473 
4,  .SSI 
1.064 



Total — 

41.648 

3,300 
$1.72 

»2,«1 

$2.«W 
$8(9 

$0.36 

2,911 

43.496 

DolUtT* 
1.848 

Estim8fe<i  hours  worked 

Averapo  factory  \ruge 

3.300 
$1.01 

$3,011 

$2,174 

$836 

$0.35 

$6,303 
3,011 

Net    farm    income     (before 
tSTen) 

A.  Ketum    to   capital    and 

labor: 

Net  to  labor 

Net  pw  hour 

B.  If  factory  wages  wwe  paid 
on  labor: 
Wajtes  for  operator  and 
bunilv 

Actual  total  net  Inoome. 

Deficit 

2.745 
-7 

$0.80 

3,282 
-8 

$0.91 
LSI 

Loss    on     iBvestment 
(percent) 

C.  All  returns  to  labor,  noth- 
biK    to    nipltal    and 

Return    per    hour    for 

3.3(K)  hours 

R^ura  lor  2,000  lioars.. 



8.  Returns  Required  If  Farmers  To  Get  Parity 
With  Labor,  Business,  and  Management 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  calculate,  if  only  rongh- 
ly,  the  amount  needed  to  give  these  farm 
families  something  like  parity  rettims  for 
their  labor,  management,  and  capital.  If 
factory  wages  were  earned,  plus  only  5  per- 
cent on  investment,  and  nothing  for  man- 
agementof  the  farm,  then,  as  of  1956,  it 
would  H<ve  taken  about  64  percent  higher 
prices  to  bring  such  parity.  Much  business 
netted  more  than  5  percent  after  taxes,  and 
farm  management  services  for'  an  average 
commercial  farm  would  run  at  least  several 
hundred  dollars.  Neither  factor  Is  counted 
here. 

Such  higher  prices  would  bring  agricul- 
ture  back  about  to  where  It  was  in  the 
1946-50  period,  or  the  1947-49  period  used 
by  the  Oovemment  as  a  base  for  statlsttca 
in  all  fields  other  than  agriculture.  The 
official  parity  ratio  was  resp>ectlvely  109  and 
107  for  these  periods.  Such  prices  also 
show  the  average  of  products  raised  in  these 
&  States  in  1956  was  between  65  to  70  per- 
cent of  parity,  instead  of  the  naUonal  aver- 
age of  81  percent  for  that  year. 

Such  prices  would  give  the  average  fam- 
ily, with  a  $43,000  investment,  a  return  of 
about  $7,000  cash  before  taxes,  plus  $1,500  al- 
lowance for  food  and  housing,  a  total  of 
$8,477.  The  $3,011  actuaUy  received  in  10S« 
was  only  86  percent  of  this  needed  total. 
Thus,  after  nearly  10  years  of  declining  farm 
income  and  rising  city  boom,  farmers  were 
far  behind  their  city  cousins  for  comparable 
investment  and  labor. 

Irusreaaed  prices  needed  for  parity  incoma 


1054 

1966 

5  percent  return  on  investment  (befan 
taxes) 

Z>a0sri 

Z082 

6,67"6 

0 

JkOan 

2,174 

0 

Management 

Total  needed  (or  parity  Ineoow.. 
Less  actual  net  ineame    

7.7S8 
ZOSl 

8,477 
3  on 

Deficit  in  parity  inoome 

Plus  actual  cash  receipts 

4.827 
8,076 

5.468 
8,577 

Equals  cash  receipts  needed  for 
p«1ty 

11908 

14.00 

Ratio  of  artwal  to  parity  Income 

Katie  of  actual  to  pariiy  cash  receipts. . 
Approximate   increase   in   prices   re- 
quired to  get  parity  ineome 

Ptretnt 
38 

63 

8$ 

Ptretnt 
36 
61 

64 

4.  Low  Prices  Are  Forcing  Commercial  Farm- 
ers Into  City  Labor  Markets 

In  the  2  years  between  early  1955  and 
early  1957.  during  which  these  3  surveys 
were  made,  over  5  percent  of  these  commer- 
cial farms  which  had  been  supporting  fam- 
ilies had  been  liquidated.  In  some  cases  this 
was  due  to  death  with  no  heirs  to  take  over 
the  farm,  but  in  moat  cases  the  families  were 
forced  off  by  declining  income.  The  actual 
figure  was  1  farm  of  18  mimting  in  this  short 
2-year  period. 

In  addition  to  this  expanded  labor  supply 
headed  for  the  cities,  many  farmers,  their 
wives,  or  older  children  began  to  work  at  off- 
farm  jobs,  part  time  or  even  year  around, 
in  the  effort  to  save  their  farm  homes.  In 
early  1957,  our  siu-veyors  found  this  an  in- 
creasing pncXiee.  but  in  1956,  the  actual 
wages  earned  amounted  to  an  average  of  only 
some  $200  for  operators  and  $100  for  wives, 
a  total  of  less  than  $300  per  family.  We  cite 
this  to  show  that  contrary  to  national  esti- 
mates, which  include  many  part-time  farms 
and  subsistence  farmers,  ounmerclal  fann- 
ers In  this  area  were  not  yet  able  to  get 
much  help  from  off-farm  work.  Such  work 
as  was  being  done  was  concentrated  nearest^ 
to  the  larger  cities  and  was  being  done  mostly 
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by  younger  f  armera  and  their  wives  who  have 
the  most  dlffieiilty  with  present  conditions. 
Most  of  these  off -farm  workers  were  OI's  who 
deserve  better  from  their  country  in  their 
effort  to  make  a  home  on  the  farm. 

Where  farmers  have  abondoned  farming  to 
move  into  city  jobs,  they  will  have  the  least 
seniority  and  often  little  resources  in  case  of 
unemployment  and  business  recession. 
This  will  tend  to  force  them  back  onto  farms, 
perhaps  into  farm  homes  of  relatives,  adding 
further  troubles  to  our  farm  families.  Noth- 
ing is  less  needed  by  our  national  economy 
Just  now  than  another  several  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  workers,  dispossessed  from  the 
land.  Nothing  should  be  more  vigorously 
opposed  by  city  people,  themselves  having 
unemployment  and  relief,  to  attempt  to 
handle. 

6.  Indications  That  Farm  Depression  Is 
Feeding  City  Recession 

National  farm  income  flgrirea  dropped 
lower  in  1956  and  again  in  1957  in  terms  of 
their  bujring  power,  approaching  the  low  fig- 
ure of  1940,  which  was  a  bad  depression  year 
for  the  whole  American  economy.  The  gain 
in  size,  investment,  Inputs,  and  outputs  of  the 
family  farms  in  our  survey  covers  up  some- 
what this  drop  In  total  buying  power,  but 
some  figures  do  show  up.  which  Indicate  the 
important  part  which  lower  farm  income  is 
playing  in  the  growing  national  recession. 

Because  of  the  great  shortage  in  real  in- 
come needed  to  give  farmers  parity  with  city 
people,  and  thereby  give  real  balance  to  the 
American  economy,  farm  buildings,  homes, 
and  equipment  have  never  reached  parity. 
Much  needed  spending  has  been  postponed. 
Our  survey  repeated  an  earlier  inventory  of 
Inunediate  farm  needs.  For  production  pur- 
poses, as  of  early  1957,  here  are  the  averages 
per  farm,  by  each  State,  and  for  the  five- 
State  area.  Amounts  have  grown  substanti- 
ally tn  the  2  years  since  our  earlier  survey. 


Repairs 

and 

paint 

New 
build- 
ings 

New 
equip- 
ment 

Total 

Wlfwonsln 

Minnesota ... 

$1,282 

907 

9«S 

1,259 

947 

12,383 
2,561 
1,5«5 
2,847 
2,237 

$2,016 
1,910 
1,447 
2,032 
2,161 

$5,681 
5  378 

South  Dakota 

3,980 
7  038 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

5,345 

Average  4,079  tadrms.. 

1,075 

2,418 

2,164 

5,658 

This  total  of  around  $6,000  per  farm  does 
not  include  any  spending  needed  to  repair, 
modernize,  or  replace  the  farm  home,  or  for 
home  equipment.  Even  without  any  such 
spending,  these  totals  would  amount  to  a 
•12  billion  to  $15  billion  potential  market  on 
the  commercial  family  f amu  of  the  Nation,  if 
this  area  Is  at  all  typical. 

If  farm  homes  were  all  modernized,  or  re- 
placed if  in  poor  condition,  this  farm  market 
might  easily  be  double.  The  insurable  values 
for  the  farm  homes  in  this  sxirvey  indicate 
that  many  are  in  need  of  extensive  modern- 
ising, or  of  replacing,  Jtist  as  is  true  in  most 
farm  areas. 

Thus  a  great  untapped  market  lies  ready 
and  waiting  to  restore  American  industry  to 
usefulness,  and  American  labor  to  production, 
if  only  balanced  farm  and  city  income  can  be 
restored. 

This  farm  demand  is  particularly  for  dur- 
able goods,  the  products  of  ow  heavy  manu- 
facturing industries  now  so  hard  hit.  Higher 
farm  income  would  help  at  the  most  vital 
spot  in  the  current  national  lack  of  balance 
between  capacity  and  demand.  This  includes 
the  farm  machinery  industry  now  severely 
cut  back,  and  the  appliance  Industry,  now 
cutting  back.  Some  other  facts  once  again 
indicate  this  great  need  for  durable  goods 


In  our  farm  homes.  Although  fhese  are 
bettar-than-average  commercial  fafms,  they 
have  a  lack  of  modem  conveniences  that  is 
a  national  shame  in  this  sixth  decide  of  the 
aoth  century.  The  percentage  of  homes  in 
this  stu-vey  without  the  following  facilities  is 
astounding,  but  the  figures  would  be  even 
higher  if  all  farm  homes  in  these  Stjates  were 
included: 


Percent  of  farms  without  named 


Cold  running  water 
Hot  running  water. 

Inside  toilet 

Bathtub 

Central  heat... 

Deep  freeie 

One  telephone  (anv 

age) ..?.. 

One  TV  set 


Wise. 


17 
24 
30 
31 
49 
44 

23 
31 


Minn. 


32 
38 

46 
49 
66 
45 

19 
36 


8.D. 


41 

48 
52 
53 
62 
45 

32 

49 


J  .D, 


faciUtiea 


M<Mlt. 


17 
22 
28 
29 
33 
19 

40 
45 


Note  that  large  numbers  of  tie  homes 
with  the  highest  number  of  chlldr  tn  in  the 
Nation  are  still  without  either  hojl  or  cold 
running  water. 

Note  that  parity  in  plumbing  f^lllties  is 
not  something  lacking  Just  in  f  orel  gn  lands, 
but  Is  right  here  in  the  heart  of  tje  richest 
farm  lands  in  the  world. 

Note  that  central  heat  is  lacking  in  the 
coldest  States  in  this  Union. 

Note  that  those  families  which  c  m  use  to 
best  advantage  a  deep  freeze  are  i  ot  neces- 
sarily the  citizens  who  have  them. 

Note  that  even  one  telephone  is  ^cking  in 
the  home  and  business  that  need4  it  above 
all  others,  for  convenience  at  lea^t.  Other 
figures  would  show  how  many  of  the^  phones 
in  farm  homes  are  still  of  the  l:^r8e-and< 
buggy  type,  a  disgrace  in  this  da|  of  elec- 
tronic miracles. 

Note  that  many  farm  homes  do  I  not  have 
even  one  TV  set,  considered  a  necessity  by 
most  city  families  for  a  good  many  fears  now. 

Note  that  none  of  these  needed  hotne  facili- 
ties, which  supposedly  make  up  the  American 
way  of  life  and  the  vaunted  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  Indeed  have  b^n  so  en- 
Joyed  by  most  city  people  for  a  lo»g  time — 
none  of  these  needs  are  expressed  lit  the  dol- 
lar estimates  of  needed  spending  stated 
above.  Those  estimates  apply  only  to  farm 
production  equipment,  under  whieh  even  a 
telephone  was  not  included,  al^ough  it 
might  well  have  been.  | 

Further  information  was  gathered  on  the 
age  and  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
on  omr  farms.  This  is  of  particular  value 
now  that  that  industry  is  running  i  at  only  a 
little  more  than  half  capacity,  a  tkct  which 
threatens  our  whole  economy.  Farmers  need 
automobiles  and  trucks  in  their  business  as 
well  as  for  family  living.  Farm  roaas  are  the 
worst,  and  replacements  would  be  high  iX 
farm  income  allowed  farmers  to  do  i  o. 

Number,  age,  and  price  range  of  av  tomolHles 
on  farms 


[  Percent  1 


Number 

None 

1 

2  or  more 

Model: 

1949  or  older 

Ifl.Wto  19.55 

1956  to  1957 

Price  range: 

Low ... 

Medium.. 

Uigh 


Wise. 


8.9 

89.7 

1.4 

28.9 

64.4 

6.7 

71.8 

27.5 

.7 


Miim. 


9.0 

88.4 

2.6 

22.9 

67.7 

9.4 

74.9 

24.6 

.6 


S.D. 


5.4 

89.9 

4.7 

23.9 

67.9 

8.2 

70.0 
29.7 


ir.D. 


Contrary    to    statements    about 


3.2 
3.9 
2.9 

19.2 

(5.9 
19 

1.2 
9.3 
6 


Mont. 

— *- 


4.8 

88.3 

a9 

8.2 
68.7 
23.1 

66.9 

31.4 

2.1 


farmers 


driving  expensive  new  cars,  our  sur^y  shows. 
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as  have  others  carried  out  In  tf  is  area,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  farms  don't  even 
have  one  car,  and  that  the  majority  are  older 
models  of  the  so-called  low-pirlced  makes, 
with  very  few  high-cost  cars  of  any  age. 

Note  the  large  potential  market  here,  indi- 
cated by  the  large  percentage  of  farms  either 
with  no  car  or  with  models  which  a  year  ago 
were  8  years  old  and  older.        [ 

These  potential  markets  are  actually  to  be 
found  not  Just  on  the  commercial  farms  of 
the  great  Midwest,  but  also  in  tlije  farm  towns 
and  cities  which  are  largely  dependent  upon 
farmers  for  their  trade  and  bu^ness.  These 
areas  have  not  shared  in  the  n|itional  l>oom 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  sanle  proportion 
as  have  Industrial  cities.  A  revival  of  pros- 
perity on  our  farms  would  stimulate  even 
greater  markets  in  the  whole  ruiial  part  of  the 
Nation,  which  still  makes  uppaore  than  a 
third  of  our  population.  A  conjtlnuing  farm 
depression  will  surely  bring  ab6ut  a  further 
decline  in  business  in  these  sanje  rural  areas. 

6.  Prospects  for  1958  and  1959 
It  is  obvloUs  that  the  efforts  [to  help  farm 
income  by  reducing  farm  prices  have  failed 
to  this  point.  Further  loss  ^f  income  is 
now  being  suffered  because  of  present  weak- 
ening of  farm  prices.  e8pecl4lly  for  feed 
grains.  This  forecasts  and  insures  a  return 
to  very  low  livestock  prices  before  long.  Re- 
ductions ordered  In  supports  fdr  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  wheat  will  be  only  th^  forerunners 
of  other  cuts  unless  stopped  npw.  Nothing 
is  in  sight  wliich  will  raise  farmi  prices  or  cut 
farming  costs.  Nothing  will  he^j  farmers  re- 
store  their  purchasing  to  fonAer  levels. 

An  analysis  of  the  figtures  f ro^  wheat  farms 
in  this  survey  shows  that  the  22-cent-per- 
bushel  (11  percent)  cut  now  icbeduled  for 
the  1958  crop,  will  mean  about  a  25  percent 
cut  in  net  income.  Similarly,  the  25-cent- 
per-hundredwelght  (8  percent)  cut  on  milk 
scheduled  for  this  spring  will  |S>ring  a  com- 
parable cut  in  net  income  of  ijudwest  dairy 
farmers.  It  is  calculated  that  each  of  these 
two  cuts  will  cost  the  respective  groups  of 
farmers  $250  million,  a  total]  of  one-half 
billion  dollars'  loss  in  net  income  per  year. 
Further  cuts  In  farm  income  i?lll  cause  the 
farm  depression  to  feed  the  natlpnal  business 
recession,  perhaps  making  it  snowball  into 
a  depression  that  can't  be  stofped  short  of 
terrible  cost.  The  best  way  to  start  up  our 
factories  and  call  back  the  men  is  to  see  to 
it  tliat  there  is  no  further  cut  1  a  farm  prices 
or  income,  and  instead,  that  goqd  commercial 
family  farms  be  restored  to  p$rlty. 

Statement  of  purpo^ 

The  OTA  family  farm  sunjey  has  been 
carried  on  to  get  a  true  audit  iof  conditions 
on  commercial  family  farms  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  generally.  The  grain 
farmers  who  own  this  sponsoring  cooperative 
want  to  strengthen  the  systom  of  family 
owned  and  operated  agricultuae,  which  has 
been  a  principal  foundation  of  our  democracy 
so  far  In  our  Nation's  history.  iThey  are  op- 
posed to  public  or  private  pjjlicies  which 
threaten  the  stability  and  weliare  of  family 
farming.  j^ 

This  report  is  issued  in  the 'hope  that  it 
will  help  make  clear  the  facts  about  such 
farms  as  they  are  found  in  this  great  agri- 
cultural producing  area,  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world.  | 

Further  stunreys  may  be  msjde,  with  the 
cooperation  of  participating  farjn  families,  as 
times  demand.  Thanks  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  these  fine  families,  there  is  now 
available  to  the  public  the  actu^  receipts  and 
expenses  for  typical  commercial]  family  farms 
in  these  five  States.  These  figures  for  the  7 
years  1950-56  are  an  authentic  and  tinique 
grassroots  record. 
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Appemuz 

Tabui  I. — Average  receipts  and  expense*  per 

farm.  Z954  and  19S9 


1«M 

IftM 

Change 

Farm  reoelptr 

Orain  salm ........ 

Dairy  products.... 

$8,638 

1,336 

1,980 

87 

179 

238 
463 

$3,866 

1.881 

Lsn 

127 
403 

304 

829 

$238 

146 

-93 

40 
23 

-34 

lift 

Livestock  sales 

Beets  and  potatoes . 

Poultry  and  tfgs 

Profit  oo  pordisaed  live- 
stock  

M  iflcellanemis     , . .  ^  ^ 

Marketings .... 

8.010 
66 

8.388 
101 

376 
125 

Oovemment  payments 

Total 

8.076 

8.677 

Ml 

Farm  expenses: 

Labor  llred 

Feed 

401 
823 

ass 
aoi 

IM 
460 

73 
139 
TOO 

44 
378 
100 
174 

140 
11« 
182 

38 
245 

300 

687 
275 

306 

304 
4«1 

83 
180 
751 

44 
403 
196 
303 

157 
119 
196 

39 

310 

-33 

AS 

Seed 

U 

Custom  work  snd  msrhins 
hire 

Supplies . 

10 

B«pair8 

tl 

Servicss  and  fees .... 

11 

Fertlliier  and  sprays 

Oas,  oU,  snd  graaae 

41 
61 

Storage  and  wsrebotising... 

0 

94 

Insuranoa . .  .  ...__„™...„. 

Interest 

S 
38 

Utilities    Olsht,    power, 
pboae) 

17 

Rent. 

Farm  use  of  auto 

3 
14 

Purchaaed    Uvestoek    and 
poultry . 

—9 

Mlsoellsoeoas 

-35 

Cash  •ipenaei 

Depredation................. 

4.600 

1.310 

4.801 
1.463 

242 
153 

Totel.„ 

6.9M 

6^264 

395 

Reoelpts  less  expenses 

2,207 

2,  $13 

106 

Plus  food  allowance 

334 
400 

323 
375 

—  1 

Plus  home  allowance 

—25 

Total,  home  and  food 

734 

096 

-36 

Net  Income  (before  taxes). 

a;t$i 

1.011 

$0 

NEED  TO  REFORM  PROCEDURES 
FOR  FINANCING  AMERICAN  FO- 
LmCAL  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. .  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon?  The  chair  hears 
none,  and  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again,  the  Nation — the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  public — is  con- 
fronted with  the  age-old  problem  of  the 
role  of  money  and  ethics  in  Government. 
Year  after  year,  we  may  try  to  deal  with 
Individual  situations  which  are  flagrant 
or  dramatic  enough  to  force  themselves 
to  our  attention:  we  may  try  to  forget 
these  situations  when  someone  has  re- 
signed from  o£Bce  or  gone  to  prison,  and 
to  continue  as  best  we  can  to  operate  a 
reasonably  effective  and  honest  form  of 
government  under  our  ijresent  system — 
but  whether  in  the  spotlight  or  beneath 
the  surface,  the  question  of  money  and 
ethics  in  Oovemment  will  always  be  with 
us  so  long  as  governmental  decisions 
shape  the  economic  fortunes  of  many 
men  and  industries. 

During  the  last  week,  the  question  was 
again  forced  to  public  attention  by  two 
events  which,  by  a  coincidence,  have 
placed  into  Juxtaposition  the  two  ways  in 
which  we  are  plagued  by  money  in  pol- 


itics. One  is  the  familiar  form  of  con- 
flicts of  interest,  involved  in  the  present 
investigation  of  charges  that  licensing 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  have  been  Influenced  by  po- 
litical favoritism  or  worse.  The  other 
is  the  increasing  dominance  of  campaign 
funds  in  our  election  process,  illustrated 
by  the  $100,000  Republican  fund-raising 
dinner  in  Texas  last  week,  for  which 
$100-a-plate  tickets  wete  sold  by  an  \m- 
precedentedly  blatant  reference  to  past 
and  future  Republican  support  for  the 
natural  gas  decontrol  bill  ardently  de- 
sired by  certain  gas  and  oil  interests. 

As  I  have  frequently  said  during  the 
past  several  years.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gard the  second  aspect  of  money  in 
politics  as  by  far  the  more  fundamental 
and  dangerous  evil.  The  problem  of 
bribes  and  of  confusion  between  private 
and  public  interests  is  as  old  as  Oovem- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
standards  in  this  regard  are  higher  today 
than  in  the  past;  for  instance,  in  the  19th 
century.  But  while  I  believe  that  our 
demands  on  personal  rectitude  and  dis- 
interest in  Government  personnel  are 
rising,  the  situation  with  respect  to 
money  in  campaigns  for  elective  office 
is  becoming  abruptly  worse,  with  the 
sudden  development  of  television  cam- 
paigns and  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  all 
means  of  presenting  candidates  to  the 
public.  This  is  where  radical  reform  is 
needed. 

coiMcrrm  on  caicpaicm  pikamcxng  roaico 

Consequently  it  strikes  me  as  an  ex- 
tremely happy  coincidence  that  it  was 
last  week — just  at  the  time  of  the  well- 
publicized  Texas  fund-raising  dinner — 
that  the  Committee  on  Campaign  Con- 
tributions and  Expenditures  chose  to  kick 
off  its  campaign  for  reform  legislation 
in  this  field.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  of 
the  formation  of  this  committee  of  lead- 
ing citizens  from  the  worlds  of  business, 
finance,  publishing,  law,  and  academic 
learning,  to  further  the  cause  of  election- 
finance  reform;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  letter  which  I  received  last 
week,  as  did  other  Members,  from  Hon. 
William  H.  VanderbUt  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  along  with  the  list  of 
the  committee's  members.  Mr.  Vander- 
bUt is  an  ex -Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BBooKum.  Mass. 
Februarf  12.  19S8. 
The  Honorable  Richakd  L.  NcuBzacm, 
The  United  States  Senate. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkas  Skmatok  Nkttbxboes:  The  under- 
signed, a  bipartisan  citizens'  committee  on 
campaign  contributions  and  exp>endlture8, 
believe  that  present  lawa  governing  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  are  iinrealls- 
tle  and  Ineffective.  Their  ineffectiveness 
leads  lo  widespread  cynicism,  which  tends  to 
impair  public  confidence  in  the  elective  sys- 
tem. Their  lack  of  realism  makes  It  almost 
Impossible  for  a  oonscientlotu  candidate  and 
his  supporters  to  comply  with  them,  for  they 
do  not  take  adequate  account  of  the  high 
cost  ot  legitimate  campaigning  under  mod- 


em oondltltKU.  iDcliidiiig  our  inenaaed  pop- 
ulation and  mass  ""xii^  of  f!nimiiniit»i«»at1ont 

We  believe  that  substantial  improvement 
is  possible,  and  necessary  to  foster  not  only 
the  Integrity  of  our  elective  system,  but  also 
the  Independence  of  public  »<w*ri«i«  bj  free- 
ing them  from  undue  pressure  in  raising 
campaign  funds. 

We  are  encouraged  to  note  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  already  giving  this  subject 
careful  consideration.  A  number  of  bills 
within  the  past  3  years — including  the  Hen- 
nlngs  bill,  the  Johnson  bill  and  the  Gore 
bill — and  the  hearings  on  tbem  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  need  for  ^lange  and  wide- 
spread recognition  of  the  need. 

The  extensive  study  already  made  by  leg- 
islative leaders  In  opening  up  the  problem 
gives  an  opportunity  to  work  It  out  In  a  bal- 
anced, sensible,  and  effective  way.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  bipartisan  citizens'  group  such  as 
ours,  representing  a  broad  range  of  political 
views  but  agreeing  on  basic  principles  of  fair 
elections,  can  help  to  do  this,  and  to  spread 
public  understanding. 

We  believe  that  national  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  give  effect  to  the  following 
general  principles : 

First.  Comprehensive  and  effective  pubUc 
dlBCloeure.  Including  complete  reports  by  aU 
candidates  for  F'ederal  office  (Including  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President). 
listing  all  campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures received  or  spent  by  them  or  by 
organizations  and  committees  supporting 
them. 

Second.  Overall  limits  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures by  aU  of  such  candidates,  in- 
cluding ezpendlt\ires  by  all  organizations 
and  committees  eupporting  them. 

Third.  Overall  limits  on  campaign  contri- 
butions by  individuals. 

Fourth.  Extension  of  the  above  require- 
ments to  primary  and  nominating  cam- 
paigns. 

The  limits  set  should  be  high  enough  to 
take  account  of  legitimate,  modem  campaign 
costs;  but  comprehensive  and  tight  enough 
to  be  effective.  FuU  pubUclty  Is  a  key  fac- 
tor for  there  may  well  be  no  better  test  of 
the  propriety  of  a  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture than  the  willingness  to  expoee  it  to 
general  public  knowledge.  It  would  also 
enable  our  citizens  to  know  what  the  facts 
really  are  and  to  base  plans  for  improvement 
on  these  facts,  rather  than  guess  and  rumor. 

Sound  new  legislation  In  accordance  with 
these  four  principles  could  pave  the  way  for 
a  sustained  effort,  at  the  community  level 
and  the  national  level,  to  develop  general 
citizen  financial  supfrart  for  election  cam- 
paigns. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  jou  will  be  willing 
to  help  enact  such  legislation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

WnXIAM  H.  VANDEaBn.T. 

(For  the  Committee) . 

(List  of  members  attached.) 

(This  committee,  formerly  called  the  Com- 
mittee for  Fair  Elections,  has  been  changed 
to  the  Committee  on  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions and  Expenditiu'es  to  avoid  any  misun- 
derstanding or  confusion  with  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  Inc..  of 
which  Mayor  Charles  P.  Taft  Is  <dialrman. 
The  two  committees  have  no  connection.) 

Prxsknt  Mkmbixs,  Comcrmx  ow  Campaigw 
CoMTUBimoNB  AMD  ExpxwoiTuaxa 

Winthrop   W.    Aldrlch,   New   York,   N.   T. 

Archibald  S.  Alexander,  Bernardsvllle.  N.  J. 

Frank  Altscbul,  chairman.  General  Ameri- 
can Investors  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  Bed  Wing,  Uinn. 

Dana  W.  Atchley,  M.  D..  <3olumbla-Pre»* 
byterlan  Medical  Center,  Kew  York.  N.  Y. 
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Georte  W.  Ball.  CSeary.  Gottlieb.  VHendly 
Jk  Ball.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  A.  Ballantlne.  Dewey,  Ballantlne, 
Bushby.  Palmer  &  Wood.  Mew  Tork.  M.  T. 

W.  B.  Bates,  chairman  of  the  board.  Bank 
of  the  Southwest,  Houston,  Tes. 

Barry  Bingham,  president,  the  Oourler- 
Joumal,  the  Louisville  Times.  Lonlsrllle.  Ky. 

Frederick  S.  Blackall,  Jr^  president,  the 
Taft-Pieroe  Manufacturing  Oo^  Woonsocket, 
B.I. 

Robert  Woods  Bliss.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Charles  R.  Blyth.  president.  Bljrth  ft  Co, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dudley  B.  Bonsai.  Curtis  Mallet-Prrrost, 
Colt  &  Mosle,  New  York.  N.  T. 

James  F.  Brownlee,  J.  H.  Whitney  tt  Co.. 
Mew  York,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Clayton.  Anderson,  Clayton  ft 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

John  8.  Coleman,  president.  Burroughs 
Corp..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Arthur  H.  Oompton.  Washington  Unlver- 
slty.  St.  liouls.  Mo. 

Homer  D.  Grotty,  Gibson,  Dunn  ft  Crutcher. 
Xjos  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  a.  Dodge.  Palmer,  Dodge,  Gardner  ft 
Bradford.  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  M.  Evans,  chairman,  H.  K.  Porter  Co.. 
Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  A.  Parley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  A.  Garrett.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clinton  8.  Golden,  Solebury,  Bucks  County, 
Pa. 

A.  Crawford  Greene,  McCutchen,  Thomas, 
Matthew,  Orlfflths  ft  Greene,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Borden  Harrtman.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seymour  E.  Harris,  chairman,  department 
of  economics.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 


Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Dwlght  P.  Joyce,  chairman  and  president, 
the  Olldden  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Milton  Katz,  Law  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grayson  L.  Kirk,  president.  Columbia  Uni- 
Terstty,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Jodok  Kohler,  Kohler,  Wis. 

WllUam  L.  Langer,  chairman,  committee 
on  regional  studies.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president.  Young  ft 
Rublcam.  Inc..  Mew  York.  N.  Y. 

Monte  M.  Lemann,  Monroe  ft  Lemann, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WUllam  E.  Levis,  Owens-Illlnols  Glass 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

M.  Albert  Linton.  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Goodhue  Livingston.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Glen  A.  Lloyd,  BeU,  Boyd,  MarshaU  ft  Uoyd. 
Chicago,  m. 

Thomas  B.  McCabe,  president,  Scott  Paper 
Co..  Chester,  Pa. 

James  L.  McCamy,  department  of  political 
science.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Wis. 

John  J.  McCloy.  chairman,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  C.  Mennlnger,  M.  D.,  the  Mennln- 
ger  Foundation.  Tbpeka.  Kans. 

Francis  Pickens  Miller,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Charles  S.  M\inson,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Air  Reduction  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  H.  Nltze.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peter  H.  Odegard,  Department  of  Political 
Science.  University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Joseph  CMtora,  dean,  the  Law  School  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

Henry  Parkman,  Parkman.  Bobbins  ft 
Russell.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mundy  I.  Peale,  president.  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp.,  Farmlngdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


H.  W.  Prentis.  Jr.,  chairman  of  1|ie  board. 
Armatrong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.   \ 

Mrs.  Tom  Bogland.  Nashville,  Tenii. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  New  "abrk,  N.  Y. 

Elmo  Roi>er,  Elmo  Roper  ft  Associates.  New 
YOTk,  N.  Y.  T 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Depertmetit  of  His- 
tory, Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Arthur  A.  Seeligson,  San  Antonl(x  Tex. 

Lemoine  Skinner,  Jr.,  St.  Louis.  fCo. 

R.  E.  Smith.  Houston.  Tex. 

Carl  B.  Spaeth,  dean.  Stanford  l  nlverslty. 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  Davis,  Polk,  Pfardwell. 
Sunderland  ft  Kiendl,  New  York,  N  Y. 

Herman  W.  Stelnkraus,  chain  oan  and 
president,  Bridgeport  Brass  Co..  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  New  Yoi  t.  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Strong,  chairman  of  X  le  board. 
United  States  Trust  Company  of  1  few  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

Maytn:  Charles  P.  Taft,  ClncinnaV,  Ohio. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt.  Engiewood.  Fla. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  Adel.  Iowa. 

W.  H.  Wheeler.  Jr..  president  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

William  W.  Wolbach.  executive  i  ice  presi- 
dent. Boston  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co.,  Cos- 
ton,  Mass. 

Henry  M.  Wrlston,  executive  director,  the 
American  Assembly,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness. Columbia  University,  New  Yo^,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
emphasis  in  the  program  endorsed  by 
the  Committee  on  Campaign  Contribu- 
tions and  Elxpenditures  is  on  disclosure, 
along  with  modernization  of  present 
limitations,  controls  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures. I  have  long  said  in  thi  Senate, 
and  I  thinic  many  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  know,  that  I  think  they  are 
misguided  in  placing  very  heavy  reliance 
on  thi£  ai^roach.  No  doubt  refprms  are 
necessary  in  the  present  laws  on  those 
subjects,  but  not  much  should  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  More  tha^  half  a 
century  ago,  in  a  message  to  itie  Con- 
gress. President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said: 

It  Is  wen  to  provide  that  coiporatlons 
shaU  not  contribute  to  presidentlil  or  na- 
tional campaigns,  and  furthermor:  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  both  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures.  There  is,  however, 
always  danger  In  laws  of  this  kli  d,  which 
from  their  very  nature  are  dlfflciit  of  en- 
forcement; the  danger  being  lesli  they  be 
obeyed  only  by  the  honest,  and  disobeyed  by 
the  unscrupulous,  so  as  to  act  ^nly  as  a 
penalty  upon  honest  men.  1 

Therefore,  Teddy  Roosevelt  Vent  on 
to  tell  the  Congress,  a  more  radical  so- 
hition  was  necessary:  j 

The  need  for  collecting,  large  pampaign 
funds  would  vanish  if  Congress  prtovided  an 
appropriation  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
expenses  of  each  of  the  great  nat^nal  par- 
ties, an  appropriation  ample  enou^  to  meet 
the  neccHsity  for  thorough  organiz(itlon  and 
machinery,  which  requires  a  large!  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Then  the  stipxUaticn  should 
be  made  that  no  party  receiving  campaign 
f uinds  from  the  Treasury  should  actept  more 
than  a  fixed  amount  from  any  %idlvidual 
subscriber  or  donor;  and  the  neceseary  pub- 
licity for  receipts  and  expenditures  could 
without  dlfBculty  be  provided.         j 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  shall  eventually  come  to  actrept  this 
approach  as  the  only  logical  and'effective 
one  in  making  our  elections  truw  demo- 
cratic expressions  of  the  peoples  choice 
between  competing  men  and  programs, 
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uninhibited  by  Tast  Inequality  of  the 
candidate's  campaign  funds>-and  in  as- 
suring that  the  successful  caindidate  can 
enter  ofiBce  free  from  any  s^nse  of  obli- 
gation to  large  campaign  dontributors, 
past  or  future.  I  have  confidence  that, 
upon  continued  study,  the  noted  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  oU  Campaign 
Contributions  and  Expenditures  will 
come  to  recognize  that  substitution  of 
reasonable  amounts  of  pubttc  funds,  in 
various  forms,  for  private  funds  in  meet- 
ing the  highest  election  coste  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  any  effective  control  of  un- 
desirably large  private  camuiign  contri- 
butions and  expenditures.  Tnus  I.  again, 
want  to  express  the  greatest  |;ratification 
and  satisfaction  at  seeing  {  a  citizens' 
group  of  this  high  caliber'  assume  an 
active  interest  and  leadentiip  in  this 
fundamental  problem  of  democracy. 
nTBLicrrr  alonx  does  not  bisposx  or  Moirrr 
ZN  Founcs 

Mr.  President,  that  mert  disclosure 
and  publicity  is  not  itself  the  whole  solu- 
tion is,  I  think,  demonstrated  perfectly 
by  last  week's  episode  in  Texas,  to  which 
I  have  referred.  Certainly  there  was 
nothing  secret  about  the  letter  Mr.  Por- 
ter, the  Republican  national,  committee- 
man from  Texas,  sent  out  to  potential 
contributors,  referring  to  past  and  future 
Republican  support  for  the  natural  gas 
decontrol  bill  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  buy  $100-a-plate  tickets.  Cer- 
tainly, due  to  the  journalistic  vigilance 
and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  FoUiard 
and  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  the  overt  and  undisguised  con- 
nection made  in  this  instance  between 
specific  special-interest  legislation  and 
campaign  financing  has  received  nation- 
wide publicity.  Certainly  tjie  publicity 
has  been  healthy  and  valuable — it  seems 
to  be  conceded  that  it  ha4  ended  the 
chances  of  the  gas  bill's  pa^ge  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  1 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  what  ofl  the  money? 
Mr.  Folliard  reported  th^t  close  to 
$100,000  was  raised  at  the  dinner  in 
Houston.  I  have  heard  no  reports  that 
the  money  is  being  sent  ttack  to  the 
donors.  Whatever  may  happen  to  the 
gas  bill,  the  money  will  unquestionably 
be  spent  on  the  election  campaigns  of 
candidates  for  public  office— and  prob- 
ably not.  one  may  guess,  oi^  candidates 
whose  philosophy  of  govei|nment  and 
public  policy  deviates  substahtially  from 
that  of  the  donors.  The  opponents  of 
these  candidates  will  have  to  meet  that 
$100,000  expenditure,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  the  manner  in  which  this  par- 
ticular fimd  was  raised  happens  to  have 
received  unfavorable  publicity.  After 
that  publicity,  the  RepubUcftn  National 
Committee  stated  it  would  not  accept 
the  money — but  no  such  reticence  has 
yet  been  displayed  by  the  iSenate  and 
House  Republican  campaign  icommittees. 
And  in  Texas  itself,  Mr.  Poifter  and  the 
other  fund  raisers  are  reported  to  be  puz- 
zled why  they  have  been  4ubjected  to 
an  this  furor  for  doing  opezdy  and  hon- 
estly what  they  plainly  recocnlze  is  cus- 
tomarily done  elsewhere  in  raising  funds 
for  political  campaigns.  Givpn  our  pres- 
ent system.  It  Is  possible  to  sympathize 
with  their  bewilderment  evei  if  not  with 


their  conception  of  politics  and  public 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the  re- 
marks I  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
Texas  fund-raising  dinner,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  this  point  the  letter  sent  by  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman  H.  J. 
Porter,  as  excerpted  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  on  February  11, 
1958:  and  two  stories  entitled  "Puzzler 
In  Texas:  What's  Wrong  With  $100,000?" 
and  "Two  GOP  Chiefs  Eye  That  Texas 
Money."  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  13. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Trx  Texas  Lrrm 

Printed  below  is  an  abstract  of  the  text  of 
one  of  the  letters  sent  by  H.  J.  Porter,  Repub- 
licar  national  committeeman  from  Texas, 
announcing  last  night's  appreciation  dinner 
for  House  Republican  Leader  Joseph  W. 
UAxnN,  Jb.: 

Repotlican  National  Ck>icMrrTEX,  . 

Houston.  Tex.,  January  30.  19S8. 

Deab  8ni:  We  are  having  an  appreciation 
dinner  •  •  •  honoring  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Maktin.  Jk.,  Speaker  of  the  80th  and  83d 
Congresses  •  •  •  at  the  Rice  Hotel  Crystal 
Ballroom  In  Houston  on  Pebnuuy  10  at 
7  p.m. 

Joe  Mabttn  •  •  •  has  always  been  a  friend 
of  Texas,  especially  of  the  oU  and  gas  pro- 
ducing indtistrles.  He  mustered  two-thirds 
of  the  Republican  votes  in  the  House  each 
time  the  gas  Mil  passed.  •  •  •  As  Speaker 
of  the  83d  Congress  he  led  the  fight  for 
adoption  of  the  tidelands  ownership  bm. 

It  wUl  be  up  to  Joe  Maxtim  to  muster  at 
least  65  percent  of  the  Republican  votes  In 
order  to  pass  the  gas  bill  this  year.  •  •  • 
He  has  to  put  RepubUcan  Members  from 
northern  and  eastern  consiimlng  areas  on  the 
spot  poUtlcaUy  because  the  biU  is  not  popu- 
lar due  to  the  distortion  of  facts  by  news- 
paper columnists  and  others. 

The  dinner  must  raise  substantial  amounts 
of  money  for  the  Republican  Party  as  part 
of  these  wUl  go  toward  the  election  of  Re- 
pubUcan Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Walter  Reuther  is  the  dominant  figure  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  will  pick  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  In  1960.  •  •  • 
Even  though  we  may  not  approve  of  every- 
thing Eisenhower  has  done  •  •  •  the  Re- 
pubUcan Party  is  the  party  of  private  enter- 
prise and  free  economy. 

Checks  should  be  made  out  to  H.  J.  Porter. 
Chairman,  or  Texas  Republican  Finance 
Committee,  or  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, or  Republican  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee,  or  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee. 

H.  J.  POBTES, 

Member  for  Texas. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  13,  1968] 

PmBLXB  IN  Tkxas:  What's  Wbono  Wrrn 

$100,000? 
(By  Edward  T.  FoUiard) 

In  booming  Houston  and  elsewhere  In 
Texas,  they  must  be  puszled  by  aU  the  ex- 
citement In  the  North  over  that  $100-a-pUte 
appreciation  dinner  for  Joe  Mabtim  of  Mas- 
sachiisetts  the  other  night. 

One  can  Imagine  Toxans  saying  to  each 
other:  "WeU.  what  was  wrong  with  that? 
Joe's  a  good  friend  of  Texas,  isn't  he?" 

That  was  the  point  that  H.  J.  (Jack)  Por- 
ter made  In  the  beginning,  when  he  was  un- 
wittingly laying  a  mine  under  himself.  Por- 
ter is  Republican  national  committeeman 
for  Texas,    it  was  he  who  conceived  the  Idea 


of  the  appreoiatton  dinner  in  Houston  for 
Representative  lilABTur,  RepuMlcan  leader  OET 
the  House. 

In  letters  he  sent  out  to  Texas  fat  eats, 
asking  them  to  buy  $100  tickets  for  the  din- 
ner. Porter  made  it  very  clear  why  Jos  was  a 
hero  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Job  (as  Porter 
said  In  one  letter)  has  always  been  "a  friend 
of  Ttexas,  especially  the  oti  and  gas  produc- 
ing industries";  lined  up  two-thirds  of  the 
Republicans  behind  the  gas  bill  In  1962  and 
1965:  It  wovild  be  up  to  him  to  rally  65  per- 
cent of  the  GOP  lawmakers  behind  it  again 
this  year,  putting  northern  Republicans  on 
the  spot  politically  because  of  fear  of  a  gas- 
rate  increase  among  their  constituents. 

The  Houston  dinner  for  IAabtin  brought  In 
$100,000,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  used  to 
help  elect  RepubUcans  to  the  House  and 
Senate  this  year. 

When  Porter's  letter  was  made  public. 
President  Eisenhower  shied  away  from  the 
hundred  grand  as  If  it  were  100.000  rattlers. 
With  his  approval.  Meade  Alcorn,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Conunittee.  is- 
sued a  statement  saying  that  the  committee 
would  not  accept  any  of  the  money  raised  at 
the  Mabttn  dinner. 

As  for  the  gas  bill — which  opponents  say 
would  enrich  producers  of  natural  gas  by  $1 
billion  a  year,  at  the  expense  of  consumers — 
that  would  seem  to  be  dead. 

To  repeat,  however,  Texans  must  be  won- 
dering about  all  the  huUabaUo,  the  cries 
about  tinsavory  transaction,  gas  lobby  arro- 
gance, absolutely  stupid,  and  so  on. 

The  affection  they  have  for  Job  Mabtim  In 
Texas — and  why  they  have  it — was  weU  ex- 
plained Monday  afternoon  by  Jim  Clark,  a 
newspaperman.  Jim  writes  a  column  for  the 
Houston  Poet,  of  which  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby  is 
president  and  editor.  In  a  piece  that  ap- 
peared about  the  time  Mabtin  was  flying  Into 
Houston.  Clark  referred  to  that  evening's 
appreciation  dinner,  and  said: 

"Personally.  I  hope  the  house  Is  packed. 
Joe  Mabtin,  of  Massachusetts,  Is  the  kind  of 
man  to  whom  Americans  should  all  be  paying 
tribute.  But  Texans,  particularly  those  en- 
gaged in  the  oU  business,  should  go  out  of 
their  way  to  see  that  he  is  welcomed  to  our 
city." 

Columnist  Clark  went  on  to  recaU.  as  Por- 
ter had  done  in  letters,  how  Mabtin  got  two- 
thirds  of  House  Republicans  to  vote  for  the 
gas  biU  in  1952,  when  President  Truman 
vetoed  It,  and  again  In  1955,  after  which 
President  Eisenhower  vetoed  it.  He  said  that 
General  Elsenhower  might  have  signed  the 
bill  instead  of  vetoing  it  except  for  a  stupid 
lobbying  incident. 

"But  Job  Mabtin  had  done  his  Job  well," 
columnist  Clark  wrote.  "Out  of  209  House 
votes,  123  were  Republican,  compared  with 
86  Democratic.  So  I  hope  Houston,  and 
especially  its  oil  men,  line  up  in  droves  to- 
night to  pay  tribute  to  Joe  Mabtin." 

They  did  line  up  In  droves.  Something  like 
600  Jammed  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  Hous- 
ton's Rice  Hotel  for  the  dinner.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  ask  for  a  salt  shaker  with- 
out having  a  millionaire  pass  It  on  to  you. 

But  It  should  not  be  thought  that  appre- 
ciation for  Mabtin  In  Texas  is  limited  to  the 
oil  and  gas  men.  In  Houston,  Dallas,  Port 
Worth,  and  elsewhere  in  that  mighty  State, 
If  the  big  dealers  say  a  thing  Is  good,  the 
chances  are  that  the  little  fellows  will  agree. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 

Herald  of  February  IS,  1958] 

Two  OOP  CHiKrs  Erx  That  Texas  Monbt 

(By  Jack  BeU) 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  and  House  Re- 
publican Campaign  Committees  said  yester- 
day they  wUl  accept  the  $100,000  raised  by  a 
Houston,  Tex.,  party  dinner  and  spumed  by 
the  OOP  NaUonal  Committee. 

Interviewed  by  telephone.  Senator  Ainntxw 
F.  ScHOXPPXL  (Republican,  Kansas)  and  Rep- 


resentatlre  Ricrabo  M.  Sncpsow  (Republican. 
Pennsylvania)  said  Chairman  Meade  Aleom'a 
statement  that  the  OOP  National  Conunittee 
will  not  accept  funds  from  the  dinner  clone 
not  apply  to  their  committees. 

Alcorn's  refiisal  was  announced  Tuesday 
with  White  Hoiise  approval. 

Schc»ppel  and  Simpson  Joined  In  con- 
demning the  action  of  H.  J.  Porter,  Texas 
GOP  national  committeeman,  in  appealing 
for  contributions  on  the  ground  that  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  W.  Mabtin,  Jb.,  House  mi- 
nority leader,  had  helped  obtain  House  pas- 
sage of  the  natural  gas  bUl  In  the  past  and 
was  being  counted  on  to  raUy  support  for  It 
this  year. 

But  ScHoxppKL  and  Sucpsoh  made  It  dear 
their  indignation  was  not  so  great  as  to 
cause  them — as  it  did  Alcorn — to  turn  their 
backs  on  $100,000  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

At  Austin.  Gov.  Price  Daniel  of  Texas  told 
a  news  conference  Porter  should  return  the 
$100,000  to  the  contributors.  Daniel,  a 
Democrat,  said  Porter's  "attempt  to  mix 
partisan  politics  and  campaign  funds  with 
the  natural  gas  bill"  has  hurt  the  pending 
legislation. 

"As  Governor  of  this  State.  I  want  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  know  that  this  in- 
cident is  deplored  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  people,"  he  said.  "Neither  Texas  nor 
the  merits  of  the  gas  blU  shotdd  be  judged  by 
Mr.  Porter's  actions." 

At  Independence,  Kans.,  Schoxppkl  said.  T 
knew  nothing  about  the  Porter  letter  until  1 
read  portions  of  it  in  the  papers.  It  was  im- 
fortunate  and  does  not  bespeak  the  attitude 
of  the  Republicans  of  Texas  who  contributed 
honestly  to  help  elect  Republican  Senatora 
and  Congressmen. 

"We  are  certainly  not  going  to  take  the 
position,  however,  that  any  money  forwarded 
to  us  by  the  Republican  State  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  Texas  will  not  be  accepted." 

Schoeppel  said  that  while  the  proceeds  of 
such  $100-a-plate  dinners  often  are  cleared 
through  the  national  committee.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  State  finance  group  to  send  th* 
money  directly  to  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees. He  said  he  assumed  this  would  be  done 
in  this  case. 

Simpson  said  that  thus  far  the  House  oom- 
mlttee  has  received  no  offer  of  any  of  the 
money  colected  at  the  Houston  dinner.  But 
he  said  that  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned.  U 
money  Is  forwarded  by  the  Texas  State  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  his  group  It  will  be 
accepted. 

Simpson  eaUed  Porter's  letter  crude  and 
Inexcusable.  He  said  It  put  Mabtut  1a  aa 
unfair  light. 

"Everybody  knows  that  Job  Mabtin^  In- 
fluence Is  not  for  sale."  Simpson  said.  "Some 
of  this  money  was  contributed  by  persons 
who  wished  to  get  a  legislative  decision  on 
a  matter  that  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
unfortunately  decided  the  wrong  way. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  the  contributions 
Should  not  be  accepted  by  our  committee." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  the 
alternative  approach  to  election  financ- 
ing— to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  public  cost  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, Just  as  the  cost  of  Government 
buildings  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
elected  ofiBcials — has  recently  been  inau- 
gurated on  a  modest  scale  in  Puerto  Rico. 
I  had  occasion  to  bring  the  Puerto  Rican 
experiment  in  financing  political  activi- 
ties to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  last 
year,  when  the  law  was  first  passed.  Now 
the  first  reports  on  its  operation  are  in. 
The  particular  law  in  operation  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  perfect  or  even,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  close  model  of  the  system  we 
should  establish  in  this  country.  In  many 
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wftTS  etrnditioDs  are,  of  coarse,  extremely 
different.  Nevertheless,  m  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle,  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
example  Is  Taluahle  and  instructive,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  de- 
scribing it.  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  9. 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PuK&TO   Rioo   Pats   PouncAi.   Pa 

FBMSX  Funs  la  Caixxd  Neckssart  To  Db- 

ICOCRACT ONX    GKOT7P    BaLKS 

(By  Peter  Kihss) 

Sak  JxjAit,  p.  B.,  January  30. — An  experi- 
ment by  wMch  the  GoTemment  proTldes  tbe 
main  financing  for  political  parties  Is  under 
way  here.  The  law  calls  the  payments  "in- 
Instruments  necessary  to  democracy." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry,  Jos*  Ramon 
Nognera,  rerealed  today  that  Oov.  Luis 
Mufioz  Marin's  Popular  Democratic  Party  had 
drawn  $16,057  from  last  July  1  through  Jan- 
uary 38. 

Secretary  Noguera  said  that  the  opposition 
Statehood  Party,  affiliated  with  mainland  Re- 
publicans, had  obtained  920,418  In  the  same 
period. 

Both  totals  are  preliminary.  Secretary  No- 
guera said  that  the  Statehood  leader.  Senator 
Miguel  Angel  Garcia  Mendez  believed  bis 
party's  total  was  closer  to  VIT.OOO. 


The  Independence  Party,  the  other  opposi- 
tion group  led  by  Senator  Ollberto  Concep- 
don  de  Grmcia,  has  rejected  the  payments  as 
a  mlsxise  of  public  funds.  In  effect,  he  sees 
the  TpUm  ••  a  goremment  plot  against  the 
opposition. 

the  paymoits  are  actually  running  well 
below  the  maylmnm  rate  allowable  luider  the 
law.  Bach  principal  party  Is  allowed  to  have 
certain  bills  paid  up  to  $75,000  In  nonelectlon 
years.  In  quadrennial  election  years  each 
may  get  $150,000  plus  previously  unspratt 
balances. 

The  money  may  be  used  for  offices,  broad- 
easts,  movies,  travel,  advertisements,  pro- 
grams, and  other  propaganda.  Monthly  re- 
ports are  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. Hie  government  pays  vendors  directly 
Instead  of  having  the  money  pass  through 
putlea. 

mVATX  GIVTS  UKnZD 

In  its  other  phase,  the  law  Umlts  private 
contribution  to  parties  to  $400  yearly  in  non- 
election  years  and  $600  in  election  years, 
with  any  violation  a  misdemeanor.  It  also 
bans  the  soliciting  of  contributions  from 
government  employees  in  their  offices  or 
through  other  government  employees  as  s 
felony. 

Senator  Tldefonso  Rclo  Morales,  Popxilares 
Party  secretary  general,  said  that  the  law 
■ought  to  end  any  practices  of  large  contribu- 
tions or  levying  on  government  cmpioyeei. 

Tias  Popularee  have  used  most  of  govern- 
ment fund  for  a  half-hour  radio  broadcast 
•very  night  «>c«pt  Bumtay  in  8  cities,  costing 
$1,000  monthly,  tlie  senator  said.  The  rest 
has  gone  chiefly  for  tlie  Ban  Juan  head- 
quarters. 

Julio  0.  Torree,  party  treasurer,  said  that 
the  Popularee  had  been  spending  $75,000 
annually  In  nonelectlon  years  and  $300X)00 
In  election  years. 

Luis  A.  Perre.  1960  Statehood  candidate  for 
governor,  said  be  had  personally  opposed  the 
law  for  government  subsidies  "iiecause  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  step  toward  paternalism  and  the 
giving  up  of  citizens'  rights." 

Etowever,  he  said  he  had  agreed  when  the 
party  majority  wanted  to  take  the  ftmd  be- 
cause It  needed  more  money  and  newspaper 
■pace.  He  asserted  he  got  the  law  Urt^it^  to 
exclude  "pork  barrel"  salaries. 


StAtehood  members  previously  Oiad  diffi- 
culty because  contributors  feara^  poaaible 
government  reprisals,  Mr.  Ferre  salkl.  In  the 
1952  gubernatorial  election,  the  party  spent 
at  least  $100,000.  he  said,  but  this  sagged  to 
$46,000  in  1956  even  though  he  and  Mr.  Gar- 
da  Mendez  each  contributed  $6,000^ 

In  nonelectlon  years,  he  said,  !hls  party 
spent  up-to  $25,000.  Statehood  msmbers  are 
using  the  new  government  fund  aliiefly  tot 
newqjwper  advertising.  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  President,  it  iiappens  tiiat.  by  a 
coincidence,  I  was  addressing  the  New 
School  As«>ciates  in  New  York  City  last 
week  on  the  whole  subject  of  money  and 
ethics  in  government,  just  as  the  two  cur- 
rent examples  of  the  problem — in  the 
form  of  conflicts  of  interest  wimin  regu- 
latory agencies  and  of  camp^gn  fund 
raising — were  occupying  the  frqnt  pages. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  giving  the  substance  of  my  re- 
marks at  the  Eduard  C.  Iinde|nan  me- 
morial luncheon  of  the  New  School  As- 
sociates, on  the  subject  of  money  and 
ethics  in  government,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  thel  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows :  I 

PiNANCiifa  or  PoLmCAi.  Campaigns,  Hot  Oc- 

CAsiONAi.   Gmra,   Is  Gbiatkst  Psoblem   of 

Ethics  iw  Demockatic  Govirnkent,  Nro- 

BESGEB  TZIXS  NEW  SCHOOL  ASSOdUTES 

"As  long  as  candidates  for  the  Nation's 
highest  elective  ofBces  must  regularly  seek 
hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ial  campaign 
contributions  from  private  doixirs,  it  is 
futile  to  pursue  ethics  in  governinent  with 
confllct-in-interest  laws  and  rules  f  bout  civil 
servants  accepting  small  courte^  gifte  at 
Christmas,"  Senator  Ricbakd  L.  NxItbsbger,  of 
Oregon,  told  the  Eduard  C.  Lindeman  me- 
morial luncheon  of  the  New  SchooLAssociates 
In  New  York  City  today.  j 

"The  rec\irring  fuss  over  occasional  air- 
plane tickets,  resort  visits,  epesking  fees 
or  Christmas  hams  fades  Into  rn4gnlflcance 
when  compared  with  $30  million  campaign 
treasuries  to  elect  a  President  and  $1  million 
exchequers  to  hack  a  Senator  ot  governor 
in  a  big  Industrial  State,"  said  KKUBxaoxs, 
who  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1954  as 
the  first  Democrat  from  hi£  Pacific  Northwest 
State  in  40  years.  "True  eliminatton  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  will  remain  an  elusive  goal 
until  an  effective  method  is  adopted  to  free 
public  officials  from  being  virtual  prisoners 
of  the  huge  campaign  funds  need^  to  reach 
the  public  through  modern  mea^  of  mass 
communication."  i 

The  Oregon  Senator  proposedl  that  the 
dilemma  be  solved  by  adopting  \  be  recom- 
mendation first  made  by  Preslden  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  1907,  fOr  Pederal  fliumeing  of 
the  Pederal  election  campaigns  of  the  major 
political  partial  in  order  to  liboiite  candi- 
dates from  dependence  on  large  pi  Ivate  con- 
tributions. "Teddy  Booeevelt  uade  this 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  talf  a  cen- 
tury ago,  long  before  the  era  ofTradlo  and 
TV  and  other  costly  modern  poUtleal  neces- 
iltles.  Tet  eren  when  election  isosts  were 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  they  are  today, 
this  great  and  progressive  Republican  Presi- 
dent spelled  out  the  evU  in  a  sy^m  under 
which  officeholders  must  rely  on  donors 
with  special  Interests  for  the  wherewithal 
of  their  elections  to  office." 

NsoBcaoaR  described  in  detail  legislation  he 
has  propoeed  in  the  Senate  to  put  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  plan  into  law  by  having  the  Ped- 
eral Treasury  underwrite  certain  dectlon  ex- 
penses as  a  "necessary  ooet  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment." This  would  be  done  by  entitling 
major  party  candidates  In  PedersI  elections 
to  Pederal  financial  support  ba^ed  on  a 
• 


formula  of  20  cents  for  each  |  voter  in  the 

district;  by  federally  purchased  broadcast 
time  made  available  on  equal. terms  to  op- 
posing candidates;  by  offering  $  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $10  to  every  taxjjayer  fot  a  legitimate 
Individual  political  contribution  made  by 
him  to  a  candidate  or  party  4t  his  choice; 
and  by  matchlng-fund  grants  to  States  for 
voters'  pamphlets  to  make  Information  atxiut 
candidates  and  Issues  available  free  to  all 
registered  voters.  i 

All  such  Federal  support  wopld  be  subject 
to  two  conditions,  Neitbercer  ekplalned,  •*(!) 
that  the  candidate's  campalgi}  keep  within 
legally  set  Umlts  all  Its  other  expenditures 
from  private  sources;  and  (2)  that  the  candi- 
date receive  at  least  10  percexi|t  of  the  total 
vote  cast,  or  forfeit  a  bond  he!  must  deposit 
In  the  amount  of  one-half  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  his  campaign."  I^e  10  percent 
rule  is  necessary  to  rule  out  ppllnter-party 
or  self-starting  candidates  rutining  for  the 
purse,  NsuBsaocB  said.  "Under  such  a  limita- 
tion, the  BuU  Mooee  candidacy  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  In  1812  and  the  lyogresslves  of 
Fighting  Bob  La  Follette  In  1914  would  have 
passed  the  10  percent  qualifying  level;  the 
various  Socialist,  Communist,  land  Dixiiecrat 
tickets  we  have  had  would  4ave  forfeited 
their  bonds."  | 

The  Oregon  Senator  said  'that,  in  his 
opinion,  present  campaign  reporting  laws 
are  barely  worth  the  paper  thty  are  printed 
on.  "Even  if  they  were  amended  and  mod- 
ernized, they  would  be  useless  unless  affirma- 
tive responsibility  for  investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  reporting  re<|ulrements  Is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an.  independent 
agency,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
politics. 

"Can  politicians,  no  matter  how  honest, 
satisfy  the  public  that  they  Are  enforcing 
the  election  laws  against  themselves?  I  have 
proposed  tliat  the  Comptroller  General — a 
nonpoUtlcal  longterm  official  who  Is  also 
outside  of  the  executive  branch — should 
have  authority  and  responsibility  to  audit 
and  investigate  all  spending  In  election  cam- 
paigns, not  just  that  which  appears  on  filed 
reports.  Campaign  financing  should  be  sub- 
ject to  at  least  as  effective  scrutiny  as  income- 
tax  returns  are  today — then  nisybe  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep  check  on  the  size  and 
sources  of  campaign  treasuries^ 

"Mo6t  of  the  men  and  women  I  have  met 
in  Congress  and  in  the  legiuature  of  my 
State  are  honest  and  trurtworthy,"  Nxu- 
BERCEa  told  his  Itmcheon  auqlence.  "Tliey 
would  be  outraged  and  shocked  at  any  sug- 
gestion of  taking  money  to  influence  their 
judgment  on  any  poUcy  issue  which  might 
come  before  them  for  decision.  Tet  to  reach 
their  own  electorate,  to  Influeace  the  publle 
to  vote  for  them  over  their  opponents,  our 
system  forces  them  to  accept  vast  smns  in 
campaign  contributions  tromj  sources  who 
have  a  direct  stake  In  those  policy  issues. 

"Moreover,  this  system  Invuiably  gives  one 
candidate  greater  financial  rHouroes  than 
another  with  which  to  place  his  program,  or 
at  least  his  profile,  before  thf  public — and 
thus  actually  deniei  the  publ 
equal  ehotee."  the  Senator 
hardly  as  equal,  dsnooratlo  si 
one  fsnflltletT  whose  ******* 
in  billboards,  newspaper  ads. 
taculars  and  another  wlio  has 
from  street-comer  loapbozesJ  Only  if,  by 
equal  Federal  financing  aooomfanied  by  11m- 
lU  on  private  spending,  we  tjelp  all  candi- 
dates to  reach  the  publle,  cah  we  eliminate 
the  dollar  from  politics  and  apeak  of  'one 
man,  one  vote."  "  [ 

Neubeicsb  claimed  that  this  approach  to 
true  democracy  and  ethical  politics  would  be 
consistent  with  the  ideals  of  the  late  Eduard 
O.  Lindeman,  In  whose  memory  the  luncheon 
lectures  are  held.  "Professor  Lindeman  spent 
years  in  social  work,  in  dlrec$  oemtaet  with 
the  realities  behind  sodal  theoHea,  before  his 
distinguished  career  as  teacher  and  writer," 
he  said.    "He  would   know   that  the  great 
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18th-century  doctrines  behind  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  kept  alive,  not  in  the 
shrines  of  the  National  Archives,  but  by  be- 
ing given  concrete  and  meanlngfful  applica- 
tion under  the  actual  conditions  of  otu-  30th 
centtiry  industrialized  mass  civilization." 

Referring  to  Lindeman  as  a  man  of  chal- 
lenging intellect  and  great  moral  courage  and 
conviction,  Neubkrcxx  said  that  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  and  he  felt  a  specied  sense  of  personal 
association  on  this  occasion  because  of  their 
friendship  with  Llndeman's  daughter.  Mrs. 
George  D.  Leonard,  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

"Professor  Lindeman  would  have  seen  the 
implications  for  our  philosophy  of  democracy 
when  a  total  of  at  ceast  $200  million  was 
spent  on  all  the  poUtlcal  campaigns — Federal, 
State,  and  local — In  1966,"  NRnscmoKR  said. 
"The  largest  blocks  of  these  campaign  funds, 
and  these  are  the  ones  politicians  must 
largely  rely  on.  came  from  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  The  implicit  dangers  to 
free,  democratic  government  are  obvious — 
and  far  greater  than  the  danger  from  lobby- 
ing and  petty  favoritism— yet  when  election 
campaign  coets  have  skyrocketed  with  the 
use  of  modern  communications  techniques, 
where  Is  a  candidate  for  elective  office  to  get 
the  money?  Don't  forget  that  Judge  Leibo- 
wltz  withdrew  from  a  mayoralty  race  In  New 
York  because  he  said  he  had  been  advised 
that  he  would  need  a  treasure  chest  at  as 
much  as  a  million  dollars  to  be  elected." 

NETTBRRGxa  said  that  the  alternative  ot 
grassroots  participation  In  political  cam- 
paign financing  would  be  encouraged  by  his 
proposal  to  allow  each  individual  taxpayer 
one  $10  tax  credit  annually  for  a  legitimate 
contribution  to  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date. "Tax  Incentives  have  been  suggested 
by  various  bills  Introduced  in  recent  years, 
but  they  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
small  tax  credit  of  this  kind  rather  than 
$100  deductions,  as  has  been  proposed,"  he 
said.  "A  credit  taken  directly  against  the 
tax  would  affect  each  taxpayer  and  voter 
equally.  But  a  $100  tax  deduction  could 
mean  that  the  Treasury  In  effect  would  put 
up  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  $100 
contributions  of  a  wealthy  industrialist  and 
his  wife,  while  it  put  up  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  smaller  sum  contributed  by  a  bus 
driver  or  sawmill  worker.  6xx;h  an  unequal 
policy  obviously  could  not  be  sustamed." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  a  question.  Is  this  not  the  same 
Jack  Porter  who  testified  before  our 
committee? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Ofnoe  and  ClvU  Servioe? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolixut. 
Yes.      

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  not  oertaiiL 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  Is  the  same  Jack  Porter  who  tsatiftod 
befort  the  oommlttee  to  the  effect  that 
everyone  in  Texas  reoeivinff  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  ad- 
niinlstration  would  b«  uked  for  to  much 
money.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
committee  he  Justified  that  policy  by 
saying  that  the  applicants  had  to  be 
screened  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  should  receive  appointments  as 
Portmasters,  or  to  sundry  other  posltlona. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
ttnguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  In  my  opinicm  tibere  should 
be   no   connection    between   campaign 


funds  and  pubUe  policy,  and  there 
diould  be  no  connection  between  cam- 
paign funds  and  the  receiving  of 
appointments  from  the  United  States 
Government,  or  any  other  level  of 
government. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  that 
situation  is  that  Mr.  Porter  ties  together 
the  making  of  arqpointments,  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates,  and  the  raising  of 
funds.  They  are  all  in  the  picture  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Again  there  is 
demonstrated  a  need  for  drastic  reform 
in  this  realm. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Simday, 
February  16,  marked  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  At 
a  time  when  the  possibility  (tf  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  over  longstanding  po- 
litical grievances  is  approacliing  reaUty. 
it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
nature  of  the  adversary — and  Lithuania's 
tragic  story  is  a  clear  illustraticm  of  that 
nature. 

When  Uthuanla  became  independent 
in  1918.  she  proceeded  rajridly  to  embark 
on  the  course  of  progressive  and  modem 
statehood.  In  1922.  she  was  the  first 
European  nation  to  enact  a  land  reform 
program — one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  her  history,  since  three-f oinths 
of  her  population  was  agriculturaL  A 
compulsory  education  program,  begun  in 
1930,  reduced  illiteracy  from  64  to  IS 
percent.  Cooperatives  raised  the  stand- 
ards of  commerce,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  transformation  of 
Lithuania  into  an  enlightened  modem 
nation  was  well  under  way. 

In  1939  Lithuania  became  a  battle- 
ground for  Russian  and  German  forces. 
She  revolted  in  1941.  but  after  a  few  di^s 
of  freedon  was  ovemm  by  the  Germans. 
The  Russians  in  1944  dislodged  the 
Germans  and.  with  a  reign  of  terror, 
established  Russian  authority,  including 
forcible  incorporation  of  Uthuanla  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Rigid  Soviet  censorship  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  extent  of  Communist  bru- 
tality In  Lithuania.  I  doubt  that  we 
have  ever  heard  the  full  truth  about 
purges,  deportations  and  enforced  labor 
and  about  the  aavag e  Soviet  campaign  to 
obliterate  all  VMtlffea  of  Xithuaniaa 
nationalism. 

But  as  the  Buncarfan  revoluUon  and 
the  Polish  and  Bast  Oerman  uprisings 
have  shown,  the  q>irit  of  liberty  dioB 
hard.  Th«  yeast  of  discontent  and  th« 
longing  for  freedom  are  at  work  In 
Lithuania  as  they  are  in  the  other  satel- 
lite nations. 

When  we  sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  the  Soviets— as  we  must  do  if 
mankind  is  to  hope  for  a  secure  peaoe^ 
let  us  remember  Lithuania  as  an  object 
lesson.  The  Soviets  are  single-minded, 
wily  and  tough;  let  us  be  no  less. 

Mr  President  there  was  published  in 
yesterday's  New  Yact.  Times  an  editorial 
entitled  "When  lithuania  Was  Free." 
wliich  summariaes  in  fine  style  the  sacri- 
fices which  the  wonderful  people  of  Lith- 
uania have  made  and  the  contribution 


they  are  continually  m»lHng  in  opposi- 
tion to  slavery,  tyranny  and  Soviet  dom- 
ination. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

WRKir  LrrBuairiA  Was  PkES 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Russian  aggression 
in  1940  Lithuania  would  this  week  be  cele- 
brating the  40th  anniversary  of  her  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  on  Pebruray  16,  1918,  that 
the  little  republic,  following  the  example  of 
Latvia,  and  preceding  Estonia  by  a  few  days, 
declared  herself  free  of  the  ancient  Russian 
tyranny.  Twenty-two  years  afterward  this 
freedom  was  brutally  betrayed  by  a  new  ty- 
rant, the  late  Josef  Stalin. 

Nevertheless,  the  memory  of  liberty  stir- 
vlves.  In  Lithuania  and  In  the  other  Baltic 
States.  The  fatuous  theory  that  Lithuania. 
Estonia,  and  Latvia,  or  any  other  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Central  Europe,  rejoice  In 
their  slavery  to  Moscow  fools  nobody  and 
sUences  nobody  who  does  not  have  to  Uve 
under  Russian  bayonets. 

These  nations  will  not  be  rescued  from 
their  serfdom  at  the  cost  of  a  third  global 
war.  The  price  is  one  humanity  cannot  pay. 
But  they  will  not  be  forgotten  In  the  Free 
World.  Some  day,  when  conununlam's  vast 
Ue  has  been  dethroned,  they  wUl  be  free 
again.  Meanwhile,  we  in  this  country  count 
their  people,  in  exile  or  In  enforced  and  un- 
willing silence  at  home,  as  our  friends:  Ws 
salute  them  for  their  past  and  future  vic- 
tories. 


METHODS  OP  RELIEVINO  ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Preskient.  I  have 
Just  received  a  communication  from  Hon. 
Albert  B.  Chandler,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  enclosing 
a  memorandum  from  Dr.  James  Martin, 
Commissioner  of  Highways  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  Dr.  Martin 
makes  some  excellent  points  which  I 
think  deserve  careful  consideration  bf 
my  colleagues,  and  also  by  the  appropri- 
ate agencies  downtown. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
letter  to  me  from  Governor  Chandler 
and  the  memorandum  from  Dr.  Martin 
to  the  Governor  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  bs 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 
OomtoirwsALTH  or  Knrrucxr, 

Frank/on.  Ftbrmry  14, 19U. 
Benator  TKsveroK  B.  Monoif, 
B4nmt0  O01C0  auUatnf, 
Washington,  D.  O. 

DsAS  BawAToa  Morton:  Dr.  Jamas  Martin. 
eommiaHoner  of  highways,  sent  me  the 
tnelosad  msmoraadun  this  momliig.  Z  be- 
lieve this  mamoraatf  tUB  win  be  at  tnteveel  to 
you  In  eoneUterlnc  proposals  regarding  metli- 
ode  of  relieving  eeoxK>mlo  distress  la  osrtala 
sections  of  the  country. 

Kentucky  has  already  completed  the  engi- 
neering and  right-of-way  acquisitions  on  a 
large  number  of  miles  of  roads  that  are  ap- 
proved for  Pederal  aid  secondary  money. 
The  building  of  theee  roads  wiu  not  only 
relieve  unemployment  in  theee  rtlstiwes  areas 
but  will  also  permit  econofntro  development 
that  is  not  now  possible. 

Please  give  us  your  reaction  to  this  pro- 
poeal. 

Sincerely. 

B.   CBaNVLBB. 

ChaiTmmn. 
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FasBTTAST  14.  1968. 
To:  Hon.  A.  B.  Chandler,  Ciovemor. 
Froia:    James  W.  liartin.   commlasloner  of 
highways. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  make  available  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  for  highways,  this  de- 
partment could  effectively  utilize  the  money. 
Exactly  how  fast  we  could  move,  and  how 
effectively  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
He  ving  unemployment,  wotild  depend  on  the 
terms  of  the  grant. 

Even  though  there  Is  considerable  unem- 
ployment in  many  parts  of  Kentucky,  the 
greatest  distress  is  in  the  eastern  and  south - 
em  parts  of  the  State.  The  most  serloiis 
problems  are  in  the  mountains  and  more  or 
less  southward  from  the  Inner  bluegrass.  If 
Federal  aid  secondary  money  were  available 
In  a  large  amount,  the  department  could 
almost  at  once  let  contracts  to  use  it — and 
primarily  in  the  sections  of  Kentucky  most 
In  need  of  employment  for  the  population. 
Over  a  long  period,  the  engineering  staff  has 
worked  up  and  obtained  rights  of  way  for 
naeasurably  more  mileage  than  the  State 
could  finance. 

If  additional  support  were  made  available 
but  restricted  to  one  or  more  of  the  other 
categories  of  established  grants,  the  depart- 
ment could  effectively  use  the  money.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  million  dollars  worth  of  Fed- 
eral aid  primary  projects,  there  would  be 
Slight  delay  for  engineering  and  rights-of- 
way  acquisition.  Moreover,  both  the  Federal 
aid  urban  and  Federal  aid  primary  projects 
would  fall  more  heavily  In  the  area  of  the 
State  vrhere  the  interstate  highways  are  lo- 
cated than  would  be  the  case  as  to  Federal 
aid  secondary  projects. 

The  existing  financial  flexibility  is  possible 
because  of  the  availability  of  bond  proceeds 
to  match  Federal  aid  money. 

If  additional  Federal  aid  Is  made  available, 
more  effective  emplojrment  objectives  could 
be  attained.  Without  having  made  special 
Inquiry,  I  am  confident  this  would  be  true 
Of  other  State*.  Greatest  employment 
Mblevements  of  all  would  result  from  mak- 
ing money  available  for  highways  without 
any  restriction  as  to  use  on  the  Federal-aid 
system.  Kentucky  has  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  projects  not  eligible  for  Federal  aid 
under  present  isw  whleh  oould  be  made 
ready  for  eontraotlnf  In  a  short  time. 

For  •  State  like  Xentueky  whloh  has  com- 
paratively limited  Interstate  mileage,  this 
year  Is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  time  to  shift 
the  basts  of  Federal  aid  for  Interstate  high- 
ways as  contemplated  In  the  Federal  high- 
way aid  law.  In  the  studies  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  such  a  change  In 
policy  would  apparently  cut  more  than  40 
percent  from  Kentucky's  allotment  In  the 
course  of  2  years. 

JAMSS  W.  JjiASTIN. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OP 
MEDICINE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
tells  us  that  the  President's  first  impor- 
tant step  to  counter  the  recession  talk 
came  Tuesday  when  he  proposed  a 
stepped-up  program  of  post-office  con- 
struction and  renovation  to  cost  $2  bil- 
lion. They  also  tell  us  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  authorized  the  District 
to  seek  Congressional  approval  for  a 
$100 -million  borrowing  program  for  an 
expanded  public-works  program. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  desirability  or  undesirability 
nor  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  these 
proposals.  Rather  would  I  seize  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  President,  since  the  ad- 
ministration now  looks  with  favor  on  the 


construction  of  Federal  buildin]  s,  to  ad- 
dress a  fervent  plea  to  the  President  that 
he  put  first  things  first  and  bromptly 
authorize  the  construction  of  Ihat  one 
Federal  building  which  is  fbr  more 
needed  that  any  other  and  the  donstruc- 
tion  of  which  is  invested  with  aq  urgency 
more  compelling  and  more  important  to 
the  Nation  than  I  can  express,  j  I  refer. 
Mr.  President,  to  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  I 

Two  billion  for  post  oflBces.  ©ne  hun- 
dred million  for  public  works  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Fine.  Well  t  .nd  good. 
But  fii-st  let  us  get  going  on  th;  $7  mil- 
lion building  which  we  must  have  to 
house  and  protect  those  priceless  vol- 
umes collected  by  our  National  Library 
of  Medicine  which  lie  at  the  viry  heart 
of  all  our  research  endeavors  inl  the  field 
of  health  and  which  are  daily  threatened 
with  destruction.  J 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
on  March  13,  1956,  Mr.  President,  this 
library  holds  the  greatest  collkition  of 
medical  literature  in  the  entire  world. 
It  is  of  incalculable  value.  a)nce  de- 
stroyed, not  all  the  gold  in  Pirt  Knox 
could  restore  to  us  this  treasiire.  Yet. 
to  our  national  shame,  Mr.  Pr^ident.  it 
must  be  said  that  since  I  sp^ke  those 
words  a  part  of  the  Ubrary's  Collection 
has  been  destroyed.  | 

It  may  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  th*  aisle  to 
hear  me  make  this  plea.  "Didjwe  not," 
they  may  well  be  asking,  "authorize  the 
creation  of  a  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine properly  housed  in  a  modem  build- 
ing Just  2  years  ago?"  "Did  wa  not  vote 
the  funds  needed  to  design  md  draw 
plans  for  the  building?"  "Ark  we  not 
prepared  to  appropriate  thi  money 
needed  for  lt«  construction?"  Of  course 
we  did.  and  of  course  we  tM.  With 
complete  blpartlsanehlp.  wlfi  over- 
whelming approval  and  withoui  a  single 
dUsent,  the  84th  Congrese  declared  the 
conetructlon  of  such  a  library  to  be  vital 
to  the  national  welfare  and)  enacted 
Public  Law  941  which  created  the  li- 
brary. The  library's  board  of  regents 
has  agreed  on  a  site.  The  flans  are 
drawn.  We  are  ready  to  go,  yet  we  are 
not  going.  And,  in  the  meantiitie,  price- 
less manuscripts  and  volumes  have  al- 
ready been  destroyed  and  the  elitire  col- 
lection is  dally  threatened  witn  destruc- 
tion. I 

Why?  The  answer  appears!  on  page 
601  of  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  yeaf  of  1959. 

There  we  find  the  altogethet  inexpU- 
cable,  the  unbeUevable,  the  Ishocking 
statement — and  a  blunt  one  It  is — I 
quote:  "The  construction  of  ibis  build- 
ing is  being  temporarily  deferited." 

Mr.  President,  such  deferment  of  so 
vitally  necessary  a  project  cannot  be 
tolerated.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  Republican  collf  agues  of 
mine  in  the  Senate  who,  toj  a  man, 
joined  in  passing  the  bill  for  aJNational 
Library  of  Medicine,  to  join  with  me  in 
urging  the  administration  to  give  the 
construction  of  this  building  ,the  very 
highest  priority  in  its  newly  dicided  on 
construction  program.  ' 

I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  ai'guments 
which  2  years  ago  persuaded  usithat  this 
undertaking  was  of  the  utmoajt  impor- 
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tance.  I  would  simply  remi  nd  the  Con- 
gress that  it  was  urged  uppn  us  in  the 
most  ccnnpelling  terms  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  Hospital  Assooiation.  the 
American  Dental  Association,  our  State 
health  officers  and  just  about  every 
organization  of  scientists  concerned 
with  health  in  the  land.  D'.  Ravdin,  to 
whom  the  President  himselr  turned  for 
aid  when  he  was  unfortunately  stricken 
with  ileitis,  now  chairman  ^f  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  library,  tolid  us,  "There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  hew  physical 
facilities  are  urgently  needed"  and  that 
the  Ubrary's  80-year-old  bkiilding  is  a 
flretrap  in  which  at  any  tim4  its  contents 
"may  well  be  destroyed."       I 

Since  then,  Mr,  President!  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Inian  editorial 
published  in  its  Journal  for  [November  2. 
1957.  described  the  tragic  loss  of  over  400 
books  last  September  when  water  backed 
up  and  overflowed  the  drains  In  the  li- 
brary's antiquated  1887  structure.  Just 
last  week.  Mr.  Albert  Deutsch,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  science  writ- 
ers, in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  to  the  Washington  Pos^,  wrote,  and 
I  quote : 

It  should  be  obvloiiB  to  all, 
large-scale    nutn-induced    radiation,    faster- 
than-sound  human  travel,  defvelopment  of 
potent  biological  weapons,  and 
rise  of  spacemen,  that  health 


in  thla  age  of 


the  imminent 
and  medical 


research  are  vital  forces  In  our  quest  for 
national  and  world  security.  The  National 
Library  of  Medicine  *  *  *  Is  i  signal  factor 
In  strengthening  our  strategic  t  ealth  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unailmous  con- 


sent that  the  editorial  from 


the  Journal 


of  the  American  Medical  Asi  Delation  and 
Mr.  Deuteeh's  letter  be  set  forth  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  jmy  remark*. 
Z  hope  they  will  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  thiat  they,  my 
eolleaguet.  will  ae  one  man  loin  with  me 
In  urging  the  administration  to  immedi- 
ately authorize  the  eonstrt^tion  of  the 
National  Ubrary  of  Medici 

There  being  no  objection.  Ithe  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  le  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Attn  rloan  Medical 
AssocUtion  of  November  1. 1057 1 

Natiowal  LnaAKT  or  Mfoicura 

The  National  Library  of  M^lcine,  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  041,  84th  Congress,  has 
Just  completed  its  first  year  of  operation  un- 
der its  new  sponsor,  the  Publi<)  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  the  first  annual  report:  of  the  library 
has  Just  been  Issued.  The  record  is  an  amaz- 
ing one.  It  would  appear  thft  the  renais- 
sance of  this  great  institution,  begun  through 
the  initiative  of  the  Army  Medical  Service, 
Is  now  coming  to  full  flowering. 

The  library  has  vigorously  pushed  Its  com- 
prehensive acqulfiitions  policy,  and  is  re- 
ceiving Important  medical  lUerature  from 
the  4  comers  of  the  earth,  onder  its  new 
loan  policy  this  material  is  fneely  available 
to  physicians  throughout  the  United  States, 
on  request  made  throxigh  local  bbrarles.  The 
publications  program  of  the  Ubrary,  which 
includes  catalogs,  indexes,  and  bibliographies 
of  all  kinds.  Is  most  impressive,  and  is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  library  is  uiilizing  its  full 
resources  in  offering  a  truly  national  service. 
Everyone  who  m\ist  wrestle  With  the  vast 
and  complicated  outpouring  of  medical  liter- 
atiure — and  this  includes,  at  oi  le  time  or  an- 
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other,  almost  aU  physicians— can  feel  only 
pleaaure  and  pride  in  the  Ubrary's  achieve- 
ment. 

-  There  is  one  somber  fact  to  be  noted:  after 
40  years  of  striving  the  library  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  new  building  which  it  so  des- 
perately needs.  If  any  doubt  existed  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  need,  it  wiU  be  dlaatpated 
by  perusal  of  the  e\irrent  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  News,  which  car- 
ries a  description  of  how,  dxiring  September, 
over  400  books  of  the  early  19th  century 
were  damaged  when  water  backed  up  and 
overflowed  from  faulty  drain  pipes  In  the 
library's  present  antiquated  structure.  buUt 
in  1887.  Among  the  total  losses  were  several 
volumes  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  works.  Abra- 
ham CoUes'  treatise  on  surgical  anatomy 
(1811),  and  a  hand-painted  Illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Cooke's  pocket  anatomy.  The  Ubrary 
describee  the  loes  as  tragic,  it  seems  to  us 
that  thla  la  the  word  for  the  whole  situation 
of  delay  In  construction  of  a  new  biUldlng. 
It  is  a  mystery  why  funds  have  not  been  ob- 
tained for  a  measure  which  is  of  immediate 
concern  to  every  worker  in  the  medical  sci- 
ences, and  indeed  to  the  health  of  the  Nation 
and  the  whole  future  of  medical  research  and 
practice. 

FKBauAXT  5, 1958. 
EorroK,  The  Wasmiwutok  Post. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAt  Snt:  The  persistent  reluctance  of  our 
national  administration  to  see  the  scientific 
crisis  whole  is  reflected  In  the  President's 
failTire  to  recommend  in  his  budget  meesage 
an  appropriation  needed  to  start  building 
the  new  National  Library  of  Medicine  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  year. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all.  In  this  age  of 
large-scale  man -Induced  radiation,  fanter- 
than-sound  human  travel,  development  of 
potent  biological  weapons,  and  the  Immi- 
nent rise  of  spacemen,  that  health  and  med- 
ical research  are  vital  forces  in  our  quest  for 
national  and  world  security.  The  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  formerly  known  as  the 
Armed  Forces  Medics  1  Library,  Is  s  signal 
factor  In  strengthening  our  strategic  bealtH 
defenses. 

It  Is  the  world's  largeet  medleal  library, 
surpassing  even  the  great  medleal  library  In 
Leningrad  But  It  Is  no  mere  repository  of 
medloal  learning;  It  Is  a  dynamie  souroe  of 
vital  Information  for  reaaarcb  solsntlsu. 
For  many  years  the  bousing  of  tbU  great 
instlttitlon  In  the  aged,  ramshaekle,  rat-rid- 
den stum  of  Independenee  Aventie  has  oon- 
Btltuted  a  national  dlsgraoe;  iu  eontlnuanee 
there  oould  ttim  Into  a  national  disaster. 
Orerorowdlng  hae  foroed  the  piling  up  of  Im- 
portant selentlflo  volumes  In  almost  inae- 
oseslMe  pUeea.  Mot  long  ago  a  break  In  rot- 
ting water  pipes  reeulted  In  the  destruction 
of  a  nimiber  of  invaluable  volumes.  A  great- 
er catastrophe  was  averted  only  by  the  heroic 
efforts  of  staff  members  who  slogged  knee- 
deep  in  water  to  rescue  shelves  of  preciotu 
works.  Urgent  appeals  to  transfer  the  li- 
brary to  a  more  suitable  building  went  un- 
heeded for  40  yeara  untU  Congress  made  the 
Etejl)  possible  in  1956. 

The  designs  and  plana  for  the  new  build- 
ing are  now  completed.  Only  the  money  is 
lacking.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  wiU 
correct  the  administration's  budgetary  blind- 
ness by  votmg  the  needed  appropriation. 
Sincerely. 

AuoTT  Deutsch. 


WAR  OR  PEACE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1958  issue  of  the  Progressiye  Parm- 
er there  appeared  an  article  by  its  able 
and  distinguished  senior  editor  and 
chairman  of  the  board.  Dr.  Clarence  Poe. 
entitled  "Peace  Conferences  or  War 
Corpses — Which  ?" 


Dr.  Poe  in  his  timely  article  presents 
his  views  on  war  or  peace  and  forewarns 
us  of  the  appalling  destruction  that 
threatens  us  in  the  nuclear  age  unless  a 
lasting  peace  is  secured  by  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rscoro 
the  text  of  Dr.  Poe's  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rucoao, 
as  follows: 

Fkace  OoKnsKNCxs  oa  Waa  Cokpscs— Which? 
(By  Clarence  Poe) 
(It  is  indeed  a  gruesome  thing  to  say  that 
"the  issue  of  war  and  peace  is  likely  to  be 
settled  by  conferences  or  corpses."  But  Is  It 
not  folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
scientists  proclaim  that  nuclear  warfare  could 
make  America  one  ghastly  ruin  and  conti- 
nental graveyard?  In  such  a  situation,  is  It 
not  the  very  least  we  should  consider  to  try 
to  "agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly"  (to 
use  Christ's  own  phrase)  by  efforts  at  peace 
and  disarmament,  no  matter  how  much  pa- 
tience may  be  required?  And  may  we  not  try 
for  disarmament  and  peace  with  some  hope 
of  success  because  peace  will  be  equally  good 
for  ourselves  and  our  opponents?  Tlie  only 
alternative  to  coexistence  nxay  be  no  exist- 
ence.) 

I.  "What  is  the  outlook  for  world  peace  as 
1958  begins?"  War  may  not  be  a  probabUlty 
this  year.  But  under  present  conditions  it 
wlU  continue  to  t>e  a  threat  untU  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  and  a  more  truly 
united  Christianity  work  more  zealously  for 
world  peace.  This  may  be  a  year  of  destiny 
for  you  or  your  son  or  brother  or  husband, 
■qually.  it  may  be  a  year  of  destiny  for  your 
wife  or  sister  or  daughter.  This  is  true  be- 
caiue  nuclear  warfare  would  show  no  distinc- 
tion between  men  and  women,  children  and 
adults,  combatants  and  noncom>>atanta. 

Tseterday  two  men  were  talking  about  the 
poaalblllUes  of  world  peace.  One  said,  "The 
question  of  world  peace  may  be  deolded  either 
by  peace  oonferenoes  or  war  corpses."  That 
Is  to  say,  It  may  be  decided  either  by  con- 
ferences or  agreements  among  nations  that 
win  insure  wearmament  and  save  us  from 
world  war  XXL  Or  It  may  be  settled  by  the 
numbers  of  OMn,  women,  and  children  slain 
In  battle  or  by  Isteroontlnental  balllstie 
missiles, 

XI.  "What  was  accomplished  at  the  recent 
NATO  Conferenee,  and  what  leadership  for 
peace  did  Amerlea  dlsplayr  FlrM  oT  all,  It  U 
plam  that  Amerlea  and  Its  alllee  were  di- 
vided not  In  their  deslrs  for  peaee,  but  In 
their  opmion  as  to  how  to  Insure  peace.  One 
group  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  mUl- 
tary  preparedness.  The  other  group  does  not 
oppose  mcreased  miUtary  preparedness,  but 
declares  we  should  first  make  every  poealble 
effort  to  work  out  with  Btissia  some  plan  for 
j>eaceful  coexistence. 

At  times  President  Elsenhower  has  aeemed 
to  take  one  side  and  then  the  other.  He 
appointed  Harold  Stassen  to  help  work  out 
a  great  program  of  disarmament,  and  then 
placed  Stassen  under  Secretary  EHillea  whose 
hostiUty  or  Indifference  aeemlngly  drove 
Stassen  from  office.  Just  before  the  NATO 
Conference,  two  men  of  worldwide  influence 
spoke  out  vigorously  and  hopefully  about 
the  possibility  of  at  least  making  a  start 
toward  some  sound  disarmament  agreement 
with  Russia.  One  of  theee  men,  George  Ken- 
nan,  had  long  experience  as  an  able  American 
Ambassador  in  Moscow,  and  probably  knows 
more  about  Russian  conditions  and  attitudes 
than  any  other  American.  Taking  the  same 
viewpoint  was  Lester  B.  Pearson,  long  Min- 
ister of  Canada  and  who  recently  received 
the  1957  Nobel  peace  prize  for  having  done 
more  than  anyone  else  to  promote  world 
peace. 


in.  "What  is  the  general  feeling  of  oOier 
nations  and  thetr  leaders  about  the  year 
ahead?"  Many  fear,  if  Mr.  DuUea  haa  hla 
way,  that  America  will  push  military  pro- 
grama  wholeheartedly  and  negotute  peace 
programs  halfheartedly  or  not  at  aU.  "We 
puah  war  programs  Uke  gianU  but  peace  pro- 
grams like  pygmlea,"  says  Mr.  Pearson.  W» 
hope  more  American  leaders  m  poUttcs  and 
reUglon  will  pirotest  against  such  a  course. 

IV.  "How  win  war  change  with  the  use 
of  nuclear  mlaaUes  and  weapons?"  War  haa 
become  almost  Incredibly  more  disastrous 
than  at  any  time  m  the  past.  In  a  recoit 
appearance  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, it  was  said  that  one  all-out  booab  attack 
on  America  might  klU  83  million  people. 
There  has  always  been  danger  of  war  when 
two  hostile  nations  of  almost  equal  power 
faced  each  other,  llieee  coiuitries  could 
meke  war  and  hope  to  survive — at  least  the 
stronger  of  them  have  such  a  hope.  But 
now  the  nature  of  war  has  changed.  As  Cren. 
Omar  Bradley  and  other  great  miUtary  ex- 
perts agree.  "There  can  be  no  victors  In 
modem  war — only  mutual  suldde  biy  both 
contestants."  This  fact  is  now  not  only  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States,  btrt  in  Russia 
also.  Russian  leaders  have  used  virtually 
this  same  Identical  language. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  rulnousnass  of 
war  which  makes  necessary  a  change  in 
methods  of  settUng  dilutes  between  na- 
tions. Not  a  mere  layman,  but  the  great 
scientist  Arthxir  Oompton  tells  us:  "Science 
has  created  a  world  in  which  the  Christian 
spirit  la  an  Imperative."  In  other  words, 
science  has  given  the  world's  mlUtary  leader- 
ship colossal  new  powers  which  may  destroy 
mankind  unless  we  torn  to  a  Christian  spirit 
to  save  It. 

V.  "Has  dependence  on  military  might 
saved  other  nations  in  the  past  when  two 
nations  of  almost  equal  power  have  faced 
each  other  m  war?"  No  greater  truth  was 
ever  uttered  by  Christ  than  Bis  declaration, 
"They  that  taiks  the  sword  shall  pertah  with 
the  sword."  certainly  It  would  seem  that 
this  has  been  proved  abundantly  in  our  owa 
tune.  Christ  did  not  even  modify  His  sute- 
ment  by  eaylng  tliat  natlona  that  wilt  take 
the  sword  wiU  perish  by  the  sword  unless 
they  are  strong.  Tbe  strong  also  perish. 
Let  «•  eoBilder  what  has  bappoaed  to  so- 
oalled  strong  nations  elnee  IMO.  Ingland 
was  supposed  to  have  won  a  great  vletory  in 
World  War  X  and  again  In  World  War  XX-^ 
and  yet  was  virtually  ruined.  Pranee  under- 
went loaeee  which  have  ruined  It  ae  a  world 
power— the  Mlllons  on  tbs  so««alled  Magtnot 
Line,  by  which  It  had  thought  to  make  Iteelf 
unoonquarable,  wholly  waated.  Highly  armed 
Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and  lUly  wars  al- 
most or  quite  mined  by  war.  The  United 
States,  In  spiU  of  only  shorter  participation, 
registered  such  losses  in  msn,  materials,  and 
in  iu  national  debt  as  may  burden  us  for 
generations. 

VI.  "Suppose  war  should  come — ^mlght  not 
America  prove  iteelf  so  much  more  powerful 
than  Russia  in  men,  missiles,  and  weapons  as 
to  insure  us  a  quick  victory?"  This  is  what 
Secretary  Dulles  and  others  have  seemed  to 
be  believing  for  several  years — while  our  posi- 
tion in  nearly  all  foreign  countries  has  grown 
progressively  worse.  If  we  fail  to  convince 
other  nations  that  we  are  sincerely  anxious 
and  determined  to  avoid  war,  we  may  lose 
the  wholehearted  support  of  otir  European 
allies.  MUllons  of  people  in  Asia  and  Africa 
may  join  Russia  in  tbe  struggle  against  us. 

We  too  often  think  of  Russia  and  America 
as  having  around  180  to  200  million  people 
each,  and  that  therefore  the  balance  is  about 
equal.  But  two  colossal  facts  make  the  risk 
of  war  with  Russia  so  dangerous.  One  is  that 
Communist  Russia's  200  million  people  might 
immediately  be  joined  by  Communist  China 
with  over  600  million  people.  Second  the 
two  form  one  solid  united  block,  whereas  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  are  separated 
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both  by  oceans  and  ▼ast  distances  and  vary- 
ing governments  with  varjrlng  opinions. 

vn.  "Secretary  Dullea  says  in  effect  tbat 
we  cannot  trust  the  Russians,  therefore  there 
Is  no  use  or  hope  In  trying  to  deal  with  them." 
Saveral  answers  may  be  made  to  this  posi- 
tion. One  Is  that  we  would  certainly  not 
act  except  after  thought  and  study  by  the 
wisest  leaders  of  our  Western  World  nor  have 
to  agree  to  anything  In  advance.  We  could 
simply  explore  the  possibilities  of  any  pro- 
gram and  then  decide  about  It. 

But,  what  is  more  Important,  Is  It  not  to 
the  self-interest  of  Russia  as  well  as  our  own 
self-interest  to  keep  our  two  countries  from 
being  devastated  by  war,  with  possibly  half 
their  peoples  killed  and  their  Industry  and 
progress  set  back  for  a  generation?  With 
its  vast  area  and  great  population,  Russia 
can  become  for  centuries  a  country  of  great 
prosperity  and  power  if  It  does  not  conmilt 
suicide  by  war.  Why  should  it  wish  to  do 
so?  Certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
possibility  that  It  might  agree  on  some  care- 
fully thought  out  and  wisely  safeguarded 
formula  that  would  start  us  toward  peace 
and  disarmament.  In  any  case,  who  would 
say  that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  try 
it  and  find  out? 

Vin.  "What  about  the  costs  of  trying  to 
find  peace  by  (1)  negotiations  and  disarma- 
ment, as  compared  with  (2)  the  costs  of  de- 
pending on  military  weapons?"  Any  effort 
to  win  safety  by  military  might  is  a  des- 
perate gamble.  Of  co\irse,  we  should  stay 
strong  militarily  and  try  to  get  other  na- 
tions to  Join  \is  in  all  sound  military  pro- 
grams, but  we  in  the  South  at  least  know 
that  an  all-out  war  effort  is  no  guaranty 
of  victory.  Furthermore,  with  the  enormous 
multl-bllllon-dollar  cost  of  nuclear  weapons, 
is  there  not  reason  to  ask  whether  ever-in- 
creasing military  expenditures  and  Federal 
taxes  may  spend  o\ir  Nation  into  bankruptcy 
and  reduce  our  people  to  comparative  pov- 
erty? Of  coiu-se  we  may  agree  that  if  neces- 
sary this  would  not  be  too  great  a  price  to 
pay  for  freedom.  What  we  are  saying  is 
this:  "Is  it  not  folly  to  neglect  the  possibili- 
ties of  conference  and  arbitration  to  see  If 
we  catmot  save  our  freedom  without  resort- 
ing to  either  war  or  poverty?"  And,  if  o\ir 
people  resolutely  decide  to  try  for  peace 
through  disarmament,  America  may  Indeed 
set  an  example  not  only  of  freedom  but  of 
the  "peace,  progress,  and  prosperity"  for 
which  America  confidently  voted  in  1956. 
That  would  make  both  the  backward  nations 
of  the  world  and  the  captive  peoples  of  Rus- 
sia likely  to  follow  our  example.  They  cer- 
tainly will  not  follow  us  if  they  believe  that 
we  have  no  hope  or  plans  for  anything  but 
war. 


TEDDY  ROOSEVELT  AND  SELF- 
RELIANCE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  in  the 
observance  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Centennial  this  year,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  July 
12.  1957. 

Bearing  the  headUne  "Self-Reliance 
Keys  TR's  Centennial,"  the  article  points 
out  how  the  Commission  in  charge  of 
this  observance  demonstrated  its  own 
self-reliance  by  not  asking  for  further 
Federal  funds  with  which  to  carry  on 
its  work.  Instead,  the  Commission  chose 
to  be  self-sustaining  in  keeping  with  the 
centennial's  theme  of  "responsible  citi- 
zenship." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  th^  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows:  ; 

Ssur-RsLUMCK  Krrs  TR's  CKNriNNiAL 
(By  Stafford  Derby)      I 

New  York. — The  old  rooms  In  lie  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  house  on  East  20th  Street 
seemed  to  echo  again  with  TR^  hearty 
"Bully"  when  applause  for  those  handling 
the  centennial  observance  of  the  RoOgh  Rider 
President's  birth  came  in  from  Washington 
and  the  White  House.  I 

This  honoring  of  Theodore  Roosek^elt's  life 
and  works  starts  officially  October  27,  1957, 
and  goes  on  for  a  year.  The  Commission  has 
Federal  funds  of  $150,000.  It  wa4  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  not  to  seek  addi- 
tional dollars  that  drew  praise  troia  leaders 
of  both  parties  In  Washington  and  moved 
Presidential  Assistant  Sherman  Adams,  to 
pen  a  letter. 

He  wrote  to  Oscar  S.  Straus,  pn  ildent  of 
the  association,  that  the  action  "Is  evidence 
of  good  citizenship,  will  redount :  to  the 
credit  of  the  association  and  will  be 
highly  effective  In  fiirthering  the  work  of 
the  Commission." 

SHUNS  PUBLIC  rUNDS 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixoi  r  said  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Straus  that  it  Is  note- 
worthy as  well  as  newsworthy  wheQ  a  group 
of  American  citizens  takes  the  cour|e  of  self- 
reliance  rather  than  of  Government  largess." 
Senator  Joseph  C.  OTiIahonet.  De*iocrat  of 
Wyoming  commented  that  your  readiness  to 
take  up  this  slack  (In  funds)  is  excellent 
testimony  to  your  belief  in  Theodot'e  Roose- 
velt and  his  sentiments  of  self-reliatice. 

Decision  not  to  ask  for  an  additional  ap- 
propriation was  made  by  the  pTheodore 
Roosevelt  Association,  and  communicated 
by  Leslie  S.  Stratton,  director,  in  a  letter  to 
Hermann  Hagedorn,  secretary  anq  director 
of  the  centennial  commission. 

Mr.  Stratton  said,  "The  grant  all'eady  re- 
ceived, together  with  additional  mnds  the 
association  is  appropriating  and  railing  from 
friends  and  members,  would  be  suBcient  to 
carry  on  this  Important  activity,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  this  is  the  way  Mr.  Roosewit  would 
want  this  program  financed,  rathe/ than  by 
further  public  funds."  Acting  on  i^r.  Strat- 
ton's  letter,  Mr.  Hagedorn  wrote  td  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Ratbuhn  aEking  that  if 
such  a  request  had  been  introduc  Bd.  It  be 
withdrawn. 

CITIZENSHIP  HIGHUGHTID 

Such  action  is  very  much  in  step  with  the 
fast  pace  and  rugged  individualiatn  which 
marked  the  days  of  the  Oyster  Ba(y  citizen 
and  went  from  police  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  White  H4)UEe  and 
international  fame.  i 

The  commission's  purpose  Is  io  recall 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  dynamic  Americanism 
and  to  make  his  spirit  again  a  vlttajf actor  in 
American  life.  | 

Theme  for  the  observance  has  heen  an- 
nounced as  responsible  citizenshii .  Three 
projects  are  planned  to  be  the  principal 
events,  although  others  will  take  pla  ;e. 

These  are : 

1.  An  educational  campaign  to  -eawaken 
and  spread  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  R  >osevelt's 
teachings  of  the  principles  of  free  cl  ;lzenshlp 
and  to  restore  to  Its  rightful  place  In  the 
American  tradition  the  example  of  1  is  forth- 
rightness.  his  courage,  and  the  flje  in  his 
heart  for  what  America  stands  for  iJ  i  history. 

PARK  PROJECT  CITE!) 

2.  The  completion  by  the  Natlo  lal  Park 
Service  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
National  Park  in  North  Dakota,  in  t  le  region 
where  he  had  his  cattle  ranches. 

3.  The  development  and  dedlcatU  n  of  the 
national  memorial  to  Theodore  Roo  levelt  on 
the  Island  which  bears  his  name  Iq  the  Po- 
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tomae  River  between  the  Key  Bfldge  and  tb« 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  in  Wishlngton. 

The  many-Bldecl  lUe  of  TR— ^-citizen,  sol- 
dier, politician,  statesman,  naturalist,  phi- 
losopher, and  international  authority — af- 
fords wide  scope  for  the  overall  program. 
However,  there  are  five  facets  Which  will  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  as  spe- 
cial evidence  of  the  responsibly  citizenship 
which  he  preached  and  lived. 

These  are:  (1)  The  home  anid  the  family 
as  the  crucible  of  individual  character;  (2) 
the  moral  and  spiritual  imperatives  of  free 
government;  (3)  the  citizen's  bartlclpation 
in  government:  (4)  the  conservation  of  the 
natiiral  resoiirces;  and  (6)  the  national  de- 
fense. I 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned  (and  how 
could  that  be  in  a  TR  centennial?)  the  com- 
mission plans  to  use  all  msin  mediums. 
Radio,  television,  motion  plctuHes,  the  press, 
magazines,  books,  pamphlets,  ^l^^tips.  lec- 
tures, and  addresses  will  be  enlisted. 

WOMEN'S    GROUP   ACTin 

Other  activities,  relating  to  f^ily  life  and 
the  home,  will  be  in  charge  qf  a  women's 
committee  headed  by  Miss  Chloe  Glfford, 
vice  president  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  | 

A  college  and  university  |  committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  FlemmlAg,  president 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Office  of  Deflense  Mobili- 
zation in  Washington,  will  ,present  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  teachings  in  relatloi  to  the  citi- 
zen's participation  in  government.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Naturfil  Resources, 
an  association  of  the  leading  ^conservation 
organizations  in  the  country,  ks  in  charge 
of  the  commission's  work  in  thel  field  of  con- 
servation. 

The  opening  date  of  the  cei^tennial  year 
falls  on  a  Sunday.  Plans  havd  been  made, 
therefore,  to  use  this  calendar  circumstance 
to  Its  best  advantage.  [ 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  underlying  ajfree  society. 
Later  In  the  year  a  national  conference  of 
clergy  and  laymen  will  be  held  lln  Washing- 
ton where  the  rotunda  of  the!  Capitol  will 
be  the  stage  for  the  event.        j 

During  these  summer  weeks  tfiere  Is  much 
afoot  in  the  East  Side  house  w^ere  TR  was 
born.    All  is  a  bustle  of  preparajtlon. 


AMERICA'S   DEBT   TO 
WOMEN 


rajtlo; 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dkkota.  Mr. 
President,  the  pages  of  American  history 

are  filled  with  stories  demonstrating  the 
determined  pioneering  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can women  since  the  birth  of  this  great 
Nation.  [ 

Often  the  contributions  of  ieomen.  and 
particularly  pioneer  women,  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  are  ovjerlooked  as 
we  pay  homage  to  our  great  forefathers. 
But  that  is  not  always  so.      i 

In  the  Black  Hills  of  Soith  Dakota 
we  recognize  that  a  great  dckl  of  credit 
Is  due  Annie  D.  Tallent.  Who  accom- 
panied the  Gordon  party  int^  the  Black 
Hills  and  became  the  first  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Custer  County, 
S.  Dak.  Every  State.  I  am  ^ure.  is  able 
to  point  with  equal  pride  to Ithe  accom- 
plishments of  certain  d^tinguished 
women  in  the  history  of  eaclt  State. 

As  a  Nation,  perhaps  we  o^e  a  special 
tribute  to  that  noble  champion  of  all 
women.  Susan  B.  Anthony.  In  true 
pioneering  spirit,  this  dedicalted  woman 
spent  her  entire  adult  life  lab  >ring  in  be- 
half of  humanity  in  general  i  ind  Ameri- 
can   womanhood    in    particular.    This 


heroic  figure  of  the  19th  century  brought 
to  American  women  many  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  rightfully  enjoy  to- 
day. 

Mrs.  Roee  Arnold  Powell.  xA  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  has  written  an  article  cit- 
ing the  determined  and  dedicated  ac- 
complishments of  American  pioneer 
women  since  they  first  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soiL  This  article  pays  special  trib- 
ute to  the  contributions  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

Since  February  15  was  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I 
think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  place  of  her  and  women 
like  her  in  the  development  of  this  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  prmted  in  the  Racoao  as  a  part 
of  my  r«narks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

What  Amsuca  Owes  to  Women  Pioneers 

Do  you  find  it  difficult  in  your  busy  20th 
century  lives  to  sit  down  ;quietly — alone — 
and,  try  to  think  your  way  through  to  a  satis- 
fying aU-around.  forward -and-backward  con- 
ception of  the  whyness  of  things  as  they  are? 
Do  you  feel  the  insistent  drive  of  the  present 
rushing  you  on,  making  It  almost  Impossible 
for  you  to  pause  awhile,  look  back  Into  the 
past— further  and  still  further,  as  though  you 
were  counting  the  links  on  a  long  chain? 
Does  a  sense  of  opposition  overwhelm  you  as 
you  try  to  do  this?  If  you  have  thU  expe- 
rience. It  is  simply  the  tug  of  modern  day 
momentum,  the  result  of  plodding,  pioneer- 
ing footsteps  of  the  past. 

As  we  let  the  world  go  by,  let  us  take  stock 
of  our  rich  heritage  of  opportunity,  ferreting 
out  Its  sources,  tracing  its  feeble  beginnings 
back  to  the  dawn  of  American  civilization. 
Specifically,  what  do  we  of  today  owe  to 
women  pioneers?  What  links  did  they  fashion 
In  the  long  chain  of  events  which  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  forge  our  own?  Do  their 
lives  really  touch  ours  In  any  vital  way?  Be- 
cause they  are  dead  and  gone  are  we  Justi- 
fied in  giving  all  our  time  and  thought  to 
what  we  call  the  living  present?  Let  us  try 
to  find  a  rational  answer. 

WOMAN  HEARS  COLXTMBTT8 

America  was  discovered  when  it  was  be- 
cause a  sjrmpathetlc,  understanding  woman 
listened  to  the  startling  claims  of  Columbus 
and  pledged  her  Jewels  to  secvire  funds  for 
his  great  adventure.  His  own  sex  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  laughed  him  to  scorn.  In  due 
time  began  the  great  exodiis  to  the  New 
World.  D\irlng  the  colonization  period  which 
foUowed,  America  became  a  refuge  for  op- 
pressed people  from  many  lands.  As  Allan 
H.  Katon,  author  of  Immigrant  Gifts  to  Amer- 
ican Life,  has  told  \u.  "AU  have  come  bearing 
gifts  and  have  laid  them  on  the  altar  of 
America."  History,  however,  has  presented 
the  most  meager  outlines  of  the  part  the 
feminine  half  of  our  immigrant  population 
played  In  the  early  development  of  America. 
Courageous  women — side  by  side  with  their 
men — bearing  equal  hardships  in  addition  to 
Child-bearing — braving  all  dangers — buUt 
their  enduring,  pioneering  characteristics 
Into  the  lives  of  their  offspring.  As  Mary  R. 
Beard,  historian  and  coauthor  with  her  hiis- 
band.  the  late  Dr.  Charles  R.  Beard,  has 
emphasized.  "Women  have  always  been  at 
the  heart  of  things." 

Of  all  the  various  peoples  who  left  a  def- 
inite impression  on  early  American  life,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stand  preeminent.  They  were 
the  most  energetic  and  enterprising.  Their 
love  of  home  comfort  made  the  wlldemeM 
take  on  something  approaching  civilisation, 
if  not  to  blossom  as  the  roae.  Why  was  it 
that  the  original  Jamestown  colony  faUed? 


It  was  becaus*  tb«  stabUtalng  influenoes  of 
wife.  home,  and  children  were  absent.  With 
the  oomlng  of  Immigrant  yo\mg  women,  tak- 
ing a  long  chance  on  the  prize  package  they 
might  draw  as  husbands,  the  colony  began  to 
prosper.    Others  then  dared  to  follow. 

PILiaXMS' BEQX7BST 

What  did  the  indomitable  Pilgrim  mothers 
bequeath  to  posterity?  Do  we  have  a  stake 
In  their  Uves?  Does  it  help  us  to  confront 
our  perplexing  i»x>blems  to  read  of  their 
fortitude,  their  contempt  of  defeatism?  They 
suffer  not  at  all  in  comparison  with  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton  in  Colonial 
Days  and  Dames,  points  out  that  "in  addition 
to  enduring  aU  the  hardships  that  feU  to 
the  lot  of  fathers,  they  had  to  endure  the 
Puritan  father  himself,  who  was  quite  often 
gey  lU  to  live  wl' ";  In  other  words,  ornery 
and  cantankerotis. 

Of  the  10  immigrant  mothers  who  came 
over  on  the  Mayfloioer,  the  most  outstanding 
were:  Rose  Standish,  Prlscilla  MuUlns.  Doro- 
thy Bradford,  and  Mary  Chilton.  Mary  Aller- 
ton,  one  of  the  Mayflovoer  daughters,  lived  to 
see  the  planting  of  13  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies which  formed  the  nucleiis  of  these 
United  States.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  we 
find  the  descendants  of  these  dauntless.  God- 
fearing women  who  sought  afar  for  those 
priceless  possessions  we  treasure  today. 

Was  not  our  guaranty  of  freedom  of  worship 
embodied  in  our  Constitution  rooted  in  PU- 
grlm  sou?  Did  not  the  Mayflower  pact  pro- 
viding for  the  discussion  of  both  sides  of  a 
question — differing  with  each  other  without 
scorn — cradle  the  seeds  of  democracy,  await- 
ing their  full  fruition?  Though  women  In 
that  day  were  practically  inarticulate  as  far 
as  their  own  right  to  participate  in  govern- 
ment affairs  was  concerned,  in  time  there 
was  heard  the  voice  of  a  daughter  of  New 
England  whose  Immigrant  foremother  I  am 
unable  to  name.  We  will  consider  the  con- 
tribution of  AbigaU  Adams  a  bit  later.  Be- 
fore moving  on  to  this  period  let  us  not 
forget  that  there  was  an  Anne  Hutchinson, 
as  weU  as  a  Roger  WUliams  in  the  struggle 
for  reUglous  freedom:  that  we  of  today  owe 
much  to  the  Quakers,  who  practiced  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  the  sexes  and  founded  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love;  that  the  founder  of 
the  Dutch  colony  in  this  area  derived  many 
of  the  practical  elements  in  his  well-balanced 
character  from  his  Dutch  mother,  Margaret 
Jasper;  that  Patrick  Henry  inherited  his  great 
oratorical  powers  from  his  mother,  who  had 
'the  gift  of  tongues." 

Realizing  that  great  mothers  develop  great 
sons,  let  us  pay  grateful  tribute  to  Mary 
Ball  Washington,  mother  of  George  Washing- 
ton, who  shaped  his  character  into  her  own 
heroic  mold  and  thus  prepared  him  for  the 
great  task  ahead.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
our  public  schools  should  know  of  her  brave 
struggle  with  adversity,  widowed  in  early 
married  life  with  a  family  of  chUdren  to  rear. 
The  Father  of  his  Country  never  lacked  in 
loving  homage  to  her  wise  counsel. 

ABIGAIL    AOAMS 

Taking  up  the  pre-Revolutionary  period, 
how  does  the  democratic  doctrine  of  AbigaU 
Adams  affect  our  daily  living?  How  many 
of  us  have  read  the  story  of  her  life?  Did  her 
thinking  condition  ours  in  any  way?  Let  us 
see. 

A  valuable  book  fell  into  my  hands -some 
years  ago  entitled  "Daughters  of  America,  or 
Women  of  the  Century."  written  by  Phebe 
A.  Hansford,  an  ordained  minister,  in  1882. 
In  the  chapter.  Women  and  the  Revolution, 
appears  the  following  extract: 

"In  response  to  the  proclamation  for  re- 
pressing the  rebellion  and  sedition,  as  the 
remonstrances  of  our  forefathers  were 
termed,  a  woman,  Abigail  Adams  in  Massa- 
chiisetts  wrote  thtis  in  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, John  Adams,  at  PhUadelphia:  "This  in- 
telligence will  make  a  plain  path  for  you, 


though  a  dang«rou8  one.  I  could  not  join 
today  in  the  petitions  of  our  worthy  pastor 
for  a  r«oonclUatlon  between  our  no-longer 
parent  state — ^but  tyrant  stote— and  these 
Colonies.  Let  us  separate;  they  are  unworthy 
to  be  our  brethren.  Let  us  renounce  them 
and  instead  of  supplications,  as  formerly, 
for  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  let  us 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  blast  their  councils 
and  bring  to  naught  all  their  devices.' 

"Said  the  New  York  Tribune.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, editor,  in  July  1875.  conuncntlng  on  the 
above,  'Here  was  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, preceding  by  7  months  that  which  has 
become  so  famous,  and  it  was  signed  by  a 
woman.'  Quoting  from  Colonial  Days  and 
Dames  again.  'WeU  might  AbigaU  Adams 
write  from  her  home  in  Bralntree  where 
she  Uved  In  constant  dread  of  hostilities. 
and  was  often  in  want  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life,  to  her  husband  in  Philadelphia 
who  was  helping  "to  tisher  in  the  birth  of  a 
fine  boy,"  as  he  playfuUy  dubbed  the 
Declaration  of  "78.  And  by  the  way,  in  the 
new  code  of  laws  which  I  suppose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make.  I  desire  you  to  remem- 
ber the  ladies  and  be  more  generous  and 
favorable  to  them  than  your  ancestors  were. 
Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  husbands.  Remember,  all  men 
would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  particular 
care  and  attention  are  not  paid  to  the  ladles, 
we  are  determined  to  foment  a  rebelUon  and 
wiU  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  laws 
in  which  we  have  no  voice  or  representa- 
tion.' " 

WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Under  the  inexorable  law  cf  catise  and 
effect  that  rebelUon  was  fomented  when  in 
1848  the  first  women's  rights  convention  In 
all  history  was  held  In  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y., 
setting  forth  a  long  list  of  grievances,  adopt- 
ing unprecedented  resolutions  and  declaring 
war  on  the  whole  body  of  the  common  law 
as  It  affected  women. 

Leading  the  vanguard  of  this  revcdt  against 
ancient  custom  and  tradition  were  Elisabeth 
Cady  SUnton  and  Lucretla  Mott,  the  two 
outraged  women  who  returned  from  the 
World's  Anti-slavery  Convention  in  London 
in  1840  determined  to  do  something  about 
the  status  of  women  because  the  accredited 
women  delegates  from  America  were  refused 
participation  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  were  not  men. 

As  the  woman  movement  progressed,  4 
Indomitable  stalwarts  stood  out  above  all 
others:  Lucretla  Mott,  the  oldest,  who  died 
in  1880,  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Lucy  Stone, 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  order  of  their 
birth;  "the  great  quartet — ^the  4  gianto  of 
the  early  suffrage  movement."  as  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin,  author  of  Angels  and  Amazons,  culled 
them. 

These  dauntless  pioneers  inspired  many 
other  women  to  march  under  their  emancipa- 
tion banner  but  progress  was  slow.  They 
had  undertaken  a  herculean  task,  the 
difficulty  of  which  they  dimly  fore- 
saw. The  "holy  fire"  blazed  forth  again 
in  1876  when,  at  the  annual  conventioa 
of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  Associ- 
ation held  in  New  York  City  in  May  of 
that  year,  they  adopted  a  burning  set  of  reso- 
lutions, quoting  from  the  mUltant  utterances 
of  Abigail  Adams.  (History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, vol.  ni,  pp.  10-20.)  By  the  time  the 
centennial  date  of  the  Nation  arrived,  three 
Vulcans — Anthony,  Stanton  and  MatUda  Jos- 
lyn  Oage — had  forged  a  followup  thundbrbolt. 
the  Women's  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
which  they  impeached  their  Government  and 
again  aired  their  grievances,  one  of  which  was 
that  women  had  been  refused  all  i>artlclpa- 
tion  in  the  centennial  celebration  on  July 
4.  Read  this  thrilling  document  and  the 
dramatic  story  of  Its  presentation  by  a  group 
of  NWSA  officers  led  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
(History  of  Woman  Suffrage.  voL  m.  pp. 
17-36).  ' 
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By  the  time  tbe  early  etalwwrti  bad  an 
passed  away,  a  vast  army  of  Bofltage  aoMlen 
kept  on  tbe  march  and  In  1030  irera  rewarded 
with  vtetory.  Carrie  Chapman  Oatt  and 
Anna  Howard  Shaw  were  the  last  of  the  tut- 
frage  leaders  oonapoaliis  "Tlie  Old  Ouard"  oC 
the  National-American  Woman  Suffrage  Ae- 
■oeUtlon,  merged  in  1890.  At  the  centennial 
recognition  of  the  Inception  of  the  Woman 
lloremait  In  America,  sparked  by  the  indig- 
nity to  women  in  London  in  1840,  IfTa.  Catt 
said,  "Where  there  Is  no  opportunity,  seek  It; 
where  there  are  barriers,  break  them;  where 
there  ii  opposition,  besiege  it;  keep  the  ban- 
ner of  women's  rights  flying  until  every  ves- 
tige of  the  old  tradition  ordolng  subjugation 
te  chased  from  the  earth." 

8X7SAIT  B.   AITTHOirr 

Of  an  the  noble  women  who  labored  in  our 
behalf  and  that  of  all  humanity,  Susan  B. 
Anthony  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
list  because  she  is  the  only  woman  who  gave 
to  the  cause  her  entire  adult  life.  Not  only 
was  she  the  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water"  of  the  Woman  Movement,  but  also  tlie 
tireless  human  dynamo  that  kept  it  function- 
ing for  half  a  century.  Frances  B.  Willard, 
herself  one  of  the  grandest  women  of  the 
IQth  century,  characterized  her  as  "that 
heroic  figure,  sure  to  stand  out  in  history  as 
plainly  as  any  of  the  Presidents." 

Among  the  43  grandchildren  of  John  An- 
thony, Jr..  who  sailed  in  the  ship  Hercules 
from  Hampstead.  England,  April  15,  1643,  was 
his  grandson,  David  Anthony,  the  father  of 
Daniel  Anthony,  who  married  Lucy  Read,  July 
13,  1817.  Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  their 
second  child.  On  the  maternal  side,  her 
grandfather,  Daniel  Read,  bom  at  Rehoboth, 
Mbss.,  was  said  to  be  a  lineal  descendent  of, 
and  entitled  to  the  coat  of  arms  of,  Sir  Brla- 
nus  De  Rede,  A.  D.  1075.  Susannah  Richard- 
son, his  wife,  was  bom  at  Scituate,  ICass., 
and  her  family  were  among  the  moet  wealthy 
and  respected  in  that  locality  during  the 
18th  century.  Daniel  Read  served  with  honor 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  "It  was  sev- 
eral years  after  peace  had  been  declared  and 
he  had  returned  home  and  settled  down  to 
the  quiet  life  of  a  New  England  farmer  that, 
on  December  2.  1795,  was  bom  Lucy,  the 
niother  of  Susan  B.  Anthony."  (Life  and 
Work  of  SiMan  B.  Anthony,  vol.  I.  pp.  8-4. 
3-Vol.) 

PTOI   AMONG  LEAHnS 

When  we  exercise  any  of  the  rights,  oppor- 
tunities, and  privileges  won  for  ua  by  our  In- 
domitable pioneers,  let  us  realize  that  had  the 
forbears  of  Susan  Anthony  never  Uved  and 
filled  their  niche  in  colonial  days,  this  peer 
among  world  leaders  would  never  have  been 
bom. 

If  this  "blessed  event"  had  never  occurred, 
what  would  be  the  status  of  women  today? 
Surely  not  as  near  her  vision  of  equality  as  it 
Is,  since  it  required  a  whole  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion to  her  ideal  to  "break  the  stubborn 
'  glebe."  We  would  undoubtedly  still  be  "cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness"  of  our  hopes  with  most 
of  the  womanhood  of  the  world.  Neither 
would  America  be  wtxat  it  is  today. 

Let  us  poiKler  the  statement  of  the  late 
Arthur  Brisbane,  noted  columnist:  "The 
world  might  well  have  wept  if  Sxisan  B. 
Anthony  had  been  bom  a  boy." 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  U.  S.  S.  "ARI- 
ZONA" MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
BERGEE  In  the  cbair).  Is  tbere  further 
momiiig  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  te  dosed. 

The  Chair  layt  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  wiU  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 


llie  Lbgislativk  Clekk.  A  btl  (H.  R. 
5809)  to  authorise  ccmstructtoa  of  a 
U.  S.  8.  AriaoTia  Memorial  at  P^rl  Har- 
bor. 


OY- 


PUBLIC    WORKS    AND 
MENT 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Presidei^t,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  discussed  public  woi'ks  inso- 
far as  that  subject  relates  to  tl^e  health 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  ref erenop  to  pub- 
lic works  that  I  wish  to  address  tnyself  to 
the  Soiate  today.  I  am  extr^tiely  glad 
that  the  President  has  at  last  become 
concerned  about  xmemployment  in  the 
United  States.  However,  I  do  n0t  believe 
we  must  wait  for  legislative  enactment 
in  order  to  do  something  aboijt  unem- 
ployment. Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Presklent  said  he  would  recomiaoid  leg- 
islation to  construct  post-office  buildings 
throughout  the  coimtry.  That  is  a  very 
worthy  imdertaking.  and  an  ambitious 
one.  However,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
President  that  he  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  such  legislation  is  enacted.  He  can 
do  something  about  putting  people  to 
work  before  such  legislation  is  enacted. 

Congress  has  given  the  |*re8id«it 
plenty  of  oppwtunity  to  do  so^  and  he 
could  start  to  do  something  about  it  to- 
day, if  he  really  wanted  to  do  sotnethin^. 
Several  years  ago  Congress  enacted  into 
law  tbe  so-called  Lease-Purcl|ase  Act, 
under  which  buildings  were  tol  be  con- 
structed throughout  the  country. 

So  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned,  where  there  is  conBiderable 
imemployment,  something  could  be  done 
about  it  right  away.  Under  the  Lease- 
Purchase  Act  there  could  be  co^tructed 
three  ofi^e  buildings  in  the  aouthwest 
section  of  the  city  which  are  known  as 
Federal  Office  Buildings  Nos.  5.  t,  and  10. 
Also,  in  Washington,  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administrati(Mi  desires  the 
construction  of  an  office  buildiiig  known 
as  Federal  Office  BuUding  NoFs.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  also  fi^ants  an 
office  building,  which  would  be  No.  9. 
The  United  States  Geological  Smrvey  has 
authority,  under  the  Lease-Pur(^iase  Act, 
to  build  a  Federal  office  building.  There 
is  also  authorized  Federal  Office  Building 
No.  7.  which  could  be  constructed.  This 
building  would  be  located  at  17th  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Therefore,  we  can  see  howl  easy  it 
would  be,  instead  of  waiting  foi-  legisla- 
tion to  be  enacted,  to  constrict  office 
buildings.  In  addition  to  building  E>ost 
offices  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  or  Sfeinta  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  we  could  start  right  away  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  without  waiting  for 
any  legislative  action  wliatever.T  That  is 
not  all. 

We  have  been  reading  In  the  local 
press  for  several  months  now  About  the 
Highway  No.  240.  Why  is  that  highway 
not  being  built?  The  authority  for  its 
construction  exists.  Nevertheless,  no 
action  has  been  taken,  and  Highway  240 
still  does  not  enter  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. I 

Furthermore,  Congress  enacled  legis- 
lation for  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac.  It 
is  a  bridge  that  is  badly  needad.  Con- 
gress toc^  action  in  that  case  after  con- 
sideration   of    all    the   needs    and   the 


f  easiUUty  of  a  new  bridge.  Heverthdeas, 
we  still  do  not  have  that  bfidse.  That 
eoold  be  constructed  rlgAit  a|way,  tf  only 

someone  in  Washington  w0uld  act.  I 
think  the  proper  person  to  take  action  in 
this  matter  is  the  President,  who  is  so 
desirous  of  putting  people  to  work.  That 
is  not  all,  Mr.  President. 

We  have  been  told  that  thiere  are  ovor 
4V^  million  unemployed  peDsons  in  our 
country  and  recently  it  has  b^en  reported 
that  the  President  is  contemplating  a 
$3  bilUon  building  program  io  stimulate 
business  and  to  relieve  unemployment. 
I  certainly  beUeve  that  such  an  unem- 
ployment condition  should  not  prevail  In 
the  United  States.  Furthei^ore.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  have  a  continuing 
program  of  public-works  cohstruction — 
and  we  have  authorized  the  projects  and 
made  money  available  for  such  ccuutruc- 
tion — not  only  to  provide  gainful  em- 
plojrment  to  our  people,  butjalao  to  per- 
form works  which  would  strjenerthen  our 
economy.  | 

I  have  on  many  occasions'  pointed  out 
that  our  public-worlu  proerams  l^ve 
suffered  because  of  the  [procedures 
adopted  In  controlling  funics  appropri- 
ated by  Congress.  There  i  is  nothing 
more  uneconomical  than  a  program  of 
construction  which  is  piecemeal  or 
which  is  constantly  being  ^topped  and 
started. 

I  have  had  material  assembled  which 
deals  with  many  oi  our  ouUie  works 
programs.  The  information  has  to  do 
with  the  following  programs^  all  of  them 
public-works  programs.         [ 

First.  Highways. 

Second.  Flood  control.  I  rivers  and 
harbors. 

Third.  Watershed  prograpns  of  Sofl 
Conservation  Service. 

Fourth.  Public  buildings  under  lease- 
purchase.  I  have  enumerated  a  few  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth.  Water-pollution  ooiitrol. 

Sixth.  Reclamation.  | 

The  compilation  shows  the  magnitude 
of  the  authorized  projects,  the  amounts 
of  funds  which  could  be  eOBJciently  used 
during  the  1959  fiscal  year,  and  the  esti- 
mated man-years  of  employment  whi^ 
would  result  from  such  a  program. 

The  interstate  highway  program  which 
is  now  underway  has  tieen  apportioned 
$4.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1957-58  and 
1 959.  The  Ffederal- Aid  Highway  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  apportionment  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1960  to  the  Interstate  System;  however,  it 
appears  that  only  about  $1.6  billion 
would  be  available  for  apportionment  to 
the  Interstate  System  and  $900  million  to 
other  categories,  or  a  total  apportion- 
ment of  $2.5  billion  instead  of  about  $3.1 
billion  as  authorized.  I  pelleve  that 
forest  roads,  public -lands  ^  roads,  and 
other  such  roads  should  be  accelerated. 

If  we  have  a  program  of  $1.6  biUion  for 
the  Interstate  System  and  $900  million 
for  the  other  roads,  we  will  ^all  far  short 
of  the  most  efficient  program; 

In  terms  of  man-years  of  icmployment 
on  the  highway  program  tqere  could  be 
120  man-years  of  on-  andjofl-site  em- 
ployment for  each  $1  million  of  con- 
struction, or  for  a  $3.1  billjon  program 
there  would  result  at  least  i  00,000  man- 


years  of  «nployment  from  the  use  of 
Federal  funds. 

There  are  many  authorized  flood  con- 
trol. navigaUon.  and  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  which  should  be  carried  forward, 
not  only  for  the  economy  of  the  country, 
but  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment, 
about  which  some  persons  are  now  shed- 
ding crocodile  tears.  There  remains 
more  than  $4  billion  of  uncompleted 
work  on  projects  now  under  construction 
and  another  one -half  billion  dollars  in 
projects  could  be  started  within  6 
months.  This  does  not  Include  the  $1.- 
521,554,000  projects  included  in  Senate 
bill  497.  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  on  the  House  Calendar. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  these  projects 
could  or  should  all  be  started  in  1  year, 
but  I  do  believe  that  instead  of  an  appro- 
priation of  only  about  (626  miUion.  the 
program  could  very  efficiently  be  in- 
creased to  about  $B75  million  a  year.  On 
a  program  of  this  nature  about  110.000 
];)ersons  could  be  employed  as  on-  and 
off -site  labor. 

That  is  not  only  the  labor  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  road  sys- 
tem itself,  but  also  the  off-site  labor.  In 
addition  many  man-years  of  labor  would 
be  provided  for  those  who  produce  the 
material  and  equipment  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  the  roads. 

The  watershed  program  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  country  now 
has  projects  authorized  and  additional 
projects  which  will  be  submitted  in  fiscal 
year  1959  in  the  amount  of  about  $283 
million  Many  persons  throughout  the 
entire  Nation  are  interested  in  watershed 
programs. 

Again,  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  pro- 
gram could  be  undertaken  or  initiated  in 
1  year  but  at  least  $45  million  could  be 
efficiently  utilized  during  fiscal  year  1959. 
This  is  contrasted  with  a  very  meager 
program  of  $21  miUlon  in  new  money 
which  has  been  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

We  talk  about  putting  people  to  work. 
Authority  should  be  asked  for  a  program 
of  $45  million.  The  President  asked  for 
funds  for  only  an  added  $21  million  pro- 
gram; still  he  desires  to  put  people  to 
work.  A  program  of  $45  million  would 
utilize  4,500  man-years  of  on-  and  off- 
site  labor. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  have  approved  83  post 
office  buildings  in  the  amount  of  $69,574,- 
000  and  67  Federal  buildings  in  the 
amount  of  $667,589,000.  In  addition  to 
these  $737,163,000  of  approved  projects 
the  agencies  have  worked  on  prospec- 
tuses for  200  additional  projects,  of 
which  the  Government  owns  71  sites. 
These  projects  would  cost  an  estimated 
$1^2  blUion.  The  $737  miUion  program 
would  utilize  about  80,000  to  90,000  man- 
years  of  on-  and  off-site  labor,  and  If 
completed  over  a  5-year  period  would 
employ  16,000  to  18,000  man-years  per 
year  of  labor. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  au- 
thorized one  of  the  most  essential  pro- 
grams which  has  been  undertaken.  This 
act  authorizes  $50  wiiinnn  each  year  for 
10  years  to  provide  assistance  to  munici- 
palities for  Improvement  of  sewage  treat- 
ment and  disposal  faciUties.    This  $50 


million  would  stimulate  the  construction 
of  about  $250  miUion  of  such  facilities  an- 
nually. It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
payroll  would  amount  to  $75  million  an- 
nually and  would  employ  at  least  13,- 
000  msui-years  of  on-site  labor  and  an 
additional  13,000  to  14,000  man-years  of 
off -site  labor.  If  the  program  were  dou- 
bled, there  would,  of  course,  be  a  doubling 
of  this  total  man-years  of  labor.  There 
is  a  present  need  for  an  additional  9,400 
treatment  works  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  budget  message  made 
the  following  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  water  pollution  control 
program : 

I  am  quoting  the  message  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  later  changed 
his  mind: 

Orants-ln-ald:  •  •  •  A  Joint  Federal- 
State  action  conunlttee  consisting  of  10  gov- 
ernors and  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch — made  initial  progress  report — rec- 
ommends complete  transfer  of  two  programs 
to  the  States — vocational  education  and  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Recommends  Increasing  the  degree  of  State 
responslbWty  In  three  other  programs — 
natural  disaster  relief. 

After  recommending  the  legislation 
which  Congress  agreed  to  and  passed, 
the  President  has  now  suggested  another 
method  of  enforcing  that  law — that  it  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  Nothing  is  more 
necessary  in  this  country  than  to  pro- 
vide improved  sanitation  faciUties  in 
many  cities.  Under  the  program,  prop- 
erly administered,  hundreds — yes,  thou- 
sands— of  new  disposal  plants  were  con- 
structed during  the  last  2  years.  It  Is 
the  most  popular  program,  probably, 
that  Congress  ever  passed  in  this  par- 
ticular line  of  endeavor.  But  now  it  is 
proposed  that  it  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  a  total 
active  program  of  about  $2.7  billion  with 
a  requirement  of  over  $1.3  billion  to  com- 
plete the  projects.  Projects  under  con- 
struction would  require  about  $1.1  biUlon 
to  complete  them.  I  do  not  in  this  case 
suRgest  that  it  would  be  practical  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  or  attempt  to  complete 
construction  of  these  projects  during  1 
or  2  fiscal  years. 

The  reclamation  program  is  another 
of  our  resources  development  efforts 
which  could  and  should  he  accelerated. 
Although  the  authorization  of  such  proj- 
ects is  handled  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  needs  for  movtog  ahead  on 
them  and  feel  that  I  should  mention 
them  because  of  the  needs  in  my  own 
and  other  western  States.  However,  I 
do  beUeve  that  instead  of  an  allowance 
of  $161,662,000  of  construction  funds,  as 
proposed  in  the  1959  budget,  the  total 
could  be  increased  by  at  least  sixty  to 
seventy  million  dollars.  Projects  which 
should  be  carried  forward  are  those  such 
as  the  Nevaho  Dam  project,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, with  funds  in  the  amount  of  about 
three  to  four  milUon  during  the  1959  fis- 
cal year.  In  addition,  projects  such  as 
Flaming  Gorge  and  Glen  Canyon  could 
be  assigned  funds  in  order  to  accelerate 
their  completion. 

Mr.  President,  as  regards  the  Navaho 
Dam,  in  my  State,  I  know  whereof  I 


speak.  All  the  upper  basin  States — 
consisting  of  Utah,  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico — were  working  hard, 
and  have  been  working  hard  for  years, 
for  the  development  of  those  States  and 
those  areas.  But  only  2  short  years 
ago — in  the  fiscal  year  1957 — ^the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $800,000  for  com- 
mencement  of  the  construction  of  Nav- 
aho Dam,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  in  New 
Mexico.  This  fiscal  year — in  1958 — the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  requested  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $1,800,- 
000  for  continuation  of  the  construction 
of  Navaho  Dam.  The  Congress  agreed  to 
that,  and  appropriated  the  money.  So 
now  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  $2,600,000  with  which  to 
commence  the  construction  of  Navaho 
Dam.  Notwithstanding  that  in  this  fis- 
cal year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requested  that  amount  of  money, 
now  he  is  trying  to  have  the  money  used 
elsewhere ;  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion wants  to  transfer  the  Navaho  Dam 
money  to  the  Flaming  Gorge  project,  in 
the  State  of  Utah.  Today,  from  the 
Washinglon  office— not  from  the  district 
office  in  Salt  Lake  City — word  tias  been 
sent  to  Farmington,  N.  Mex.,  that  aU 
personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  that  area  be  transferred  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  whom  are  we  to  be- 
Ueve? We  beUeve  in  the  Navaho  Dam. 
Evidently  the  President  beUeved  in  the 
Navaho  Dam,  after  he  was  advised  by 
his  many  advisers,  because  he  requested 
the  appropriation  of  the  money,  and  the 
Congress  made  the  appropriation.  But 
now  the  President  wants  to  use  the 
money  for  something  el»B. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  weeks  ago  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  WATxzns]  and  I 
exchanged  some  remarks  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  told  him  that  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  wanted  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  Flaming  Gorge  project,  in 
Utah,  the  money  which  was  earmarked 
for  Navaho  Dam.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  knowing  the  history  of  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  project,  the  history  of  the 
Navaho  Dam  project,  the  history  of  ttie 
Glen  Canyon  project,  and  the  history  of 
aU  the  other  dams  in  the  West,  stated 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

I  am  for  Flaming  Oorge.  but  I  am  also 
for  Navaho  Dam.  and  I  am  against  any 
transfer  of  that  money  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  projects  such  as  Flaming 
Oorge  and  Glen  Canyon  could  be  as- 
signed funds,  so  as  to  accelerate  their 
completion.  No  one  objects  to  that.  We 
know  that  the  Flaming  Gorge  project 
should  be  constructed;  we  know  that 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  should  proceed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  should  be  ac- 
celerated. But  we  do  not  want  the  funds 
appropriated  for  New  Mexico  projects 
used  for  those  two  particular  projects. 
If  more  money  is  necessary — and  I  be- 
Ueve it  is — then  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  will  certain- 
ly try  to  help  have  the  money  appro- 
priated. 

A  program  of  construction  for  the 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  involving  about 
$235  milUon  would  provide  about  30,000 
man-years  of  labor  opportunities.  This 
would  be  increased  if  additional  funds 
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for  piftwnhwg  and  other  such  funds  were 
prorided.  The  programs  I  have  dis- 
cussed would  reliere  unemidoyment  and 
would  produce  many  works  which  would 
be  of  great  value  to  our  Nation. 

In  coDcIusion,  I  smnmariae  as  follows, 
the  estimated  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  and  my  suggested  increases: 


Eatliufltod 
ttaBds,  fiscal 

year  19M 

Snggested 
flaoalyear 

lue 

Highways 

tioi».e«c 

Watershed  prccram 

Public  Iniflafngs 

Water  potlotioD 

BCfhlllMlt'lHI           

I  $2.500^000. 000 

ftSR.OOOlOOO 
*21,000,000 

P) 
«45,0QaO0O 

*ita;ooo^aoo 

win,  oca  000 
Ma,omvQoo 

14.000. 000 

!nO,Q0O,  000 

tf.  008, 000 

70.000,000 

IVjUL- 

1,378,000^000 

*  This  amooBt  woold  be  spportionraeBt  for  flseal  year 
IWO. 

I  Budcat  iBdlcatca  about  $31,000.000;  howcTcr.  about 
tlO.OOO.OOO  is  from  carryoTcr. 

*  Te— I  imiihaiw  iiragnun  is  unknown;  kowever,  an 
■pprored  projects  ibocld  be  completed  wUbin  ^-year 
period. 

*  Water  poButkm  eontiol  riioald  be  eontinaed,  and 
eoold  be  aeeelented. 

I  Bedamatkn  flgure  Is  (or  construction  only,  and  in- 
erM«e  shook)  allow  aboot  JfiO.OOO.OOO  for  ooostroction 
Hid  S10,OODjOOO  far  smaU  pro>ects  program  and  planning. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
case  of  the  public -buildings  program,  no 
estimate  has  been  given  the  Congress  for 
this  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
The  administration  speaks  of  the  post 
ofDces  it  might  build  after  Congress  acts 
on  legislation  for  that  purpose.  As  indi- 
cated in  the  table,  I  suggest  that  $300 
mUlioQ  be  obtained  for  public  buildings. 

There  is  a  need  for  customs-immigra- 
tion border  stations  and  other  such  fa- 
ciUties.  However,  I  feel  certain  that 
other  committee  chairman  will  present 
Information  on  projects  for  which  their 
committees  have  responsibility. 


Mr.  President,  In  order  further  to  em- 
phasise the  unemployment  situation,  let 
me  point  out  that,  as  previously  stated. 
It  has  been  reported  that  at  this  time  ap- 
proximately 4^  million  persons  are  im- 
empkyyed.  That  estimate  has  been 
reached  on  ttie  basis  of  sampling;  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably 
accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of 
tmemployment  in  the  various  States. 

However,  information  Is  currently 
available  concerning  unemployment-in- 
surance claims  which  is  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security. 

The  unemployment-insurance  pro- 
grams, which  include  workers  covered 
by  the  State  programs,  and  the  Federal 
emplc^ee  program  cover  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  nonfarm  wage  and  salaried 
workers. 

The  Federal  legislation  as  written  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusicm  of  agricultural 
laborers,  domestic  services,  employment 
for  most  State  and  local  govenur.  ats, 
work  for  nonprofit  organizations,  unpaid 
family  work,  and  self -employment.  The 
program  does  not  include  railroad  em- 
ployees, since  they  are  covered  by  rail- 
road retirement  programs. 


Iloyed.    I 
put  in 
ce  to  call 


The  unanpIoymoit-insuraneeJ  program 
does,  however,  cover  a  large  segment  of 
onployees,  and  information  ftom  this 
source  does  provide  an  indication  of  ttie 
magnitude  of  the  unemplosmaent  problem 
in  each  State  and  is  utilized  herein  to 
illustrate  the  problem  of  unemplo3nnent 
confronting  the  various  States, 

I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  H  tabula- 
tion which  shows  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment for  the  week  ending  January  26, 
1957,  as  contrasted  with  the  we^k  ending 
January  25,  1958.  "Hie  rate  dt  insured 
tmemployment  is  based  on  tht  average 
monthly  covered  employment  |n  the  12 
months'  period  ending  March  1957  and 
is  based  on  41,600,000  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  mi  hand  a 
list  of  insured  employment  figuris.  These 
figures  do  not  include  those  wl|o  do  not 
obtain  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
moits  when  they  are  not  emi 
Shan  ask  consent  to  have  the 
the  Record,  but  first  I  should  \% 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  figure 

I  see  that  my  friend  from  th4  State  of 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathxss]  is  now  presiding. 
On  the  paper  I  have  in  my  han41 1  notice 
that  for  January  26,  1957,  tilere  were 
13,974  unemployment  insurance  applica- 
tions in  the  State  of  Florida,  pne  year 
later  there  were  24.622  unen4?Ioyinent 
insurance  applications,  or  an  increase  of 
10,648. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shout! 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
Mexico  what  the  compilation  is  for  my 
native  State  of  Oregon  in  the  table  from 
which  he  is  reading.  | 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  glad  ti  foniish 
that  information.  In  1957  tltere  were 
38,191  unemployment  insurance  ar>plica- 
tions  in  Oregon.  One  yea«  to  the 
day  later  there  were  48,538  api^lications, 
or  an  increase  of  10,347. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  I  am  not  mis. 
taken,  I  beUeve  the  State  of  Oregon,  un- 
fortunately, is  one  of  the  tcp  States  in 
its  rate  of  unemplo3mient.  I  believe  Uiat 
the  three  States  of  the  Pacific  Iforthwest, 
Montana,  Oregcn.  and  Washington,  are 
at  the  very  top  in  the  percentwe  of  un- 
emplosanmt  figures  among  thefstates  of 
the  Nation.  i 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  percen^tge  rate 
for  Oregon  is  12.9.  | 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  For  thai  reason  I 
want  to  say,  very  tiriefly,  that  I  nave  been 
listening  to  the  able  and  oiitstanding 
speech  being  delivered  by  tb^Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Pubic  Works, 
on  which  committee  I  have  tha  honor  to 
serve.  Particularly  because  |  help  to 
represent  a  State  that  has  an! alarming 
rate  of  unemployment  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  calling  this  urgent  and 
vital  matter  to  the  attention  ol  the  Sen- 
ate. ^ 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  On  January]  26,  1957. 
California  had  139,963  imen^ployment 
Insurance  applications.  For  the  same 
day  in  1958  there  were  272,455  applica- 
tions, or  an  increase  in  1  year  df  132,479. 


like  to 
rom  New 


On  January  26,  1957.  Conhecticut  had 
25,407  unemployment  insuraiice  appltea- 
tkms.  m  1958  it  had  55,504  ftppllcations, 
a  difference  of  30,097  person!. 

Again  I  emphasize  there  figures  do  not 
include  those  who  did  not  have  tmem- 
ployment insurance.  | 

In  Illinois  there  were  on  January  26, 
1957,  82,332  tmemployment  instirance  ap- 
plications. In  1958  there  Vere  152,519 
appUcatitms.  a  difference  of  70,187. 

On  January  26,  1957,  Massachusetts 
had  77,495  unemployment  iiisurance  ap- 
plications, and  this  year  the  re  were  107,- 
788  applications,  or  a  dilfeience  of  30,- 
293. 

Now  let  us  go  to  one  of  the  big  ones, 
Michigan.  In  1957,  82,147  persons  made 
unemployment  insurance  appUcations  in 
tiiat  State.  In  1958  the  number  was 
188,529,  or  a  difference  of  106382. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  coneent  to  have 
the  entire  list  of  insured  unemployment 
printed  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJection,i  the  Mat  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thjs  Rbcors,  as 
follows: 

iTuured  unemploymeiU — Stat^  ond  Federal 
employee  program 


State 


Naasber 

Jan.  25, 
I9S8 


Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkinws 

CalUamla 

Colorado 

f'onnocticut 

Ddavare „. 

DiBtriet  e(  Colum- 
bia  

PWida 

Qeorgla    ■■,. 

Idrilio 

ratnois 

IncUana 

Iowa 

Kansas ...... 

Kentucky... 

T^MiitLtna 

Main* 

Maryland 

Vlaasachtisetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MKsisBipijL 

Mi.<sourl ... 

Montana... 

NebrosksL. _.. 

Nevada 

New  HanipslUre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mejttoo_„ 

Npw  Ymic 

Kortta  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Ok  1  aboma 

Oreftoo   

Ponnjrj-lvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tnmeeaee 


L 


Utah.. 

Vermmt 

Vimiiiia 

Washing  ton. 


West  VlTRlnla. 

WiHOBBin 

Wyomiac— — i~— 


Total. 


Mine 

11.241 

»,774 

xn.i» 

12.303 

i,m» 

H«23 

13,  MI 

193,510 

77.457 

19.880 
17.787 
47,962 

31.908 

43.  MB 

107.788 

188,529 

8Z.8S1 

23,  £M 

57.030 

16.1<3 

N.8W 

7,149 

9.895 

143,  «M 

6,740 

34ff.  130 

61.134 

6.887 

17:^906 

31.  ca 

48.638 

299,  m 

27,711 
33,780 

3.969 
67,68* 
Ce.lS7 
11,308 

6,29 

a,aga 

68,681 

39,953 

411 W6 

S.8H 


NwBtMr 

Jan.  36 


3^617 

22,61* 

7.02  2 
25.4«7 

^014 

7,019 
13,9^4 
28.217 

9. 5!  7 
83,333 
44.«r> 
14014 
14.115 
35. 6;  4 
17,  II  0 
11.613 

iB,mt 

77.4(6 
82.1' 7 
37.7  5 
18,2  8 
37.118 

in,  r  0 
w,a3 

3,9)1 

6,4:9 

M.4C 

4.814 

338,9  6 

«2,S8 

71.8g 
U,8« 
38,»)l 
17^8  R 
1ft.  9  S 
16^0  8 

4.3  0 
61,7  8 
33,7  7 

i.1  4 

X50 
M,S7 

«3,»0 

15.4  6 

36,0  3 

3.6  I 


2, 805, 335,1, 746,  ( 


ChMgt 

from 

Jan.  36, 

Mf7 


1X418 

6,111 
4,Sf5 

m47i 

86,037 


2,r4 
Nl,«48 

3,064 
70,187 

33,afti 

4.816 
8,663 

i^2ai 

^464 
W,»l 
36.448 

30,298 

106,383 

U^U6 

U,842 

6^053 

6 

3,158 

3.496 

H.58B 

1.S76 

117, 1»4 

lassa 

1.010 

100.907 

&,7*i 

H.U1 

120,331 

R,3n 

7.682 

-401 

15,863 


1,180 

1,730 

U.04» 

14.751 
24,527 
18.066 


Rate 

(per- 
ent) 


to 

<.« 

W.l 
7.S 

at 

7.1 
4.4 

!• 
3.1 
&S 

U.3 
6.5 

at 
4.6 

4.7 

MLt 

4.4 
10.5 
4.0 
8.6 
0.6 
&6 

ai 

8.7 

13.0 
4.1 

lai 

6.8 

0.2 
4.3 

as 

7.1 

lat 

6.S 

as 

IZO 
Oil 

Ml« 
IlT 
6.3 

M.1 

as 
6.0 

&4 

4.1 

Ui7 

las 
6.7 

ao 


"i 


1.148,735 


7.8 


NoT«.— Pn  unitapfs  sprwnrlBf;  imder  rate  eolunia  ap- 
pty  to  1st  cotamn  ot  flKures  which  abow  «""»>'«■■  «t 
insured  unemployment  applicatwos  as  ot  Jan.  25,  10S8. 

Tbe  national  total  of  7  percent  repi»srats  the  rate  of 
insarcd  anemplorinent.  and  is  b«M  is  about  41,800,000 
lusur^toce-ouveftid  em(>ioyioeBtk 


1958 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  and  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lem, the  following  tabulation — only  for 
civil  functions — Indicates  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  a  total  active  program 
estimated  to  cost  $14,718,135,000  and  re- 
quires $9,089,411,000   to  complete.     Of 


tliiB  total  or  f14.718.lSS.000.  «wre  are 
$9,946,f48.0e0  of  projects  that  are  tmder 
ocmstruetkin  ttttit  requU^  $4,340,675,000 
to  etnnplete.  It  should  be  noted  ttiat  the 
projects  are  broken  down  Into  State 
totals.  Many  of  the  projects  are  included 
in  basin  plans,  and  the  distribution 
among  the  States  was  necessarily  made 
in  part  of  Judgment.   Tlie  annual  pro- 

Curreml  cavtl  vforks  T^rofram — Corps  ef  Engineera 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


gram  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  could 
readily  be  increased  to  about  $875  million 
daring  fiscal  year  1959. 

I  a^  unanimous  consent  tfa&t  the  tabu- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Reooss  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


aat  Joly  1863; 
amount  to  complete  after  Oaaal 
year  1958) 


Alahanaa- 

Estinatrd  ooBt.... 
TaooapMe 

Ariiona- 

Estiaiatcd  ooat 

To  complete...... 

Arkansas: 

SstiBMtod  coat 

Toconplate 

CUUomfe: 

Estimatad  coat 

Tooonplete 

Oolorada: 

KMinatrd  c«t.... 

To  oMBpiete- 

Oonnectioat: 

Estimated  oaaC... 

To  ooMptote 

nalaware: 

EnimMed  ooat. 

Toooamlpte    

DisUlctaf  CoiuaibU: 

EniDWted  coat.... 

TooDBplrte 

FlorHa 

Estimated  (<oat. 

To  oonvlete .. 

Ooor^ia: 

Kstimttedcost.... 

To  ooaq>lete 

Idaho: 

Estimated  coat.... 

To  oowiplete 

mkiois: 

Estimated  eoot^ 

To  cDaplete 

ladlana: 

Estimated  ooat. 

To  comnletr 

lava: 

EstUnaAed  oast.... 

To  oonplete 

Ktn5a.s: 

Estimated  coot™ 

To  complete 

Kaittieky: 

Estimated  caat_. 

To  complete 

Lootsiaiia: 

Estimatari  ooat. 

To  oonplete 

liatne: 

Fjillmated  ooat. 

To  caaplete 

Maryland: 


To  comnleta 

Ma.s!achu!>etts: 

Rstlmated  cost. 

To  complete 

Mlchi|;an: 

Estimated  cost. 

Taeanphle.... 
Minnesota: 

Eatiaatad  eosU 


To  comi>Iete 
MbstaslDplT 

Estimated  „ 

To  eeoapleta 

MJesouri: 

E.-rttmated  cost.. 

Ta  eoaplete 

MoDtaaa: 

Estimated  eost.. 

To  completa. 

NeoTwka: 

Estlmatad  east.. 

Ta  HiMDieto 

Nevada: 

EAIiusted  eost.. 

Estimated  cost.. 
To  oom{ilet«__ 


rraiaeU 

under  oon- 
struetton 


70,377 
Sa730 

33.630 
17.034 

a8.\t49 
287.327 

700,114 
314.304 


37.368 

latss 

^727 


Sir  896 
213  380 

1»«.  195 
104.310 

6^110 
a090 

201,  om 

132.422 

61.332 

187,605 
TOllOO 

3lt748 
«a«86 

401762 
275^563 

6iaS18 
311757 

4,400 


<SM 

81418 
27.440 

168.476 
Ml.  073 

00.442 
27.418 

Ml  343 

84.  U3 

S5Q.187 
181 371 

162.996 
34.306 

108,688 
M.318 

1. 700 


30.888 
34.033 


Projects  not  started 


No  plnn- 
available 


41670 
45.570 


101407 
101407 

14.662 
14.862 


•n 

L467 
1467 

408 

406 

1374 
1374 

1403 
1403 


1»5 
1305 

60.815 
80,  SIS 

00.178 
00.176 

1986 

lote 

71797 
717V7 

131847 

131647 

1270 
1370 


l.67» 
1.073 

1715 
1715 

4fi.973 
46.973 

in,';5 

1055 

17.668 

182.756 
162.756 

1015 

2,015 

600 
690 


with  plan- 

■tttf— Ja 

available 


123, 311 
131  »«0 

9.300 
8.987 

4B.60D 
481462 

149.646 
M7.686 

2.060 
2.007 


OB.noO 
•1091 


1660 
1486 

11.300 
n.Q83 

12.624 
12.456 

77.4^3 
7«.330 

»t.571 
84.354 

IN.  486 
114.655 

190.670 
151300 

74,900 
74.454 

116.  .VW 
U1325 


41.904 

10.  410 
1098 

1784 
2.78» 

384 


30.231 
31181 

WB,  739 

178. 913 


.733 


8DS 


TwM 

active 
propvD 


241256 
361848 

31830 
21621 

1, 145. 065 
791  «te 

061413 
471542 

1732 

ifln 

31835 

IX  m 

70.135 
67.674 

1274 
1274 

321099 
"^1.378 

a(n49s 

111303 

61020 
17.841 

42^  m 

25StS87 

211 4H 
194.764 

Sni(K7 
181700 

451. 315 
331083 

09.%  S09 

471  8SS 

634,338 
351 3S3 

4,400 


«7.n5 

47.  413 

81540 
44.153 

21H.233 
181806 

05.7in 
88,738 

356,241 


813,  nns 

525.640 

494.301 
llin4 

300.258 
M.t08 

3.205 
480 

81 868 
34.033 


teattmated  cost  Jtity  TWT: 
amowt  to  ooHiplete  alter  fiscal 
year  1958) 


under  con- 
strue Uon 


New  Jwaeyt 

Estimated  < . 

To  complete. 

Estimated 

To  complete. 
New  Y«tk: 

Estimated  I 

To  onnplete 

Korth  Qvolina: 

Estimat^dMBt 

To  complete... 

Korth  I>akotn: 

Estimntod  eost... 

To  complete 

Ohio: 

Estimated 

To  eanpleta. 
Oklahonn: 

Estiotated  u- 

Tooomplett 

Oiecoii: 

Estimated  east.. 

To  emulate ... 

Pennsylvania: 

Estlmat4Kl 

To  complete. 
Rhode  Island; 

Estlnwted„ 

To  complete. 
South  Caiullna: 

EsUmattxl  on 

To  oompleta 

Soath  Dakota: 

Estimated  oost.. 

To  complete 

Tennesee: 

Estimated  OQSt— 

To  complete 

Texas; 

Esttaisted  C- 

To  oompleta. 
Utah; 

Estimated  i„ 

To  otmpleta. 
Vermont: 

Estiimted  i 

To  complete 

Vlrplnta: 

Estimated  oost... 

To  complete 

Washia«ton: 

BfltifBaeed  oost... 

Tw  eonpvete...... 

^rert  Vi^nnia: 

Kstfanated  oost... 

To  cOTRptete 

WIscoasin: 

Estimated  cost... 

To  complete .. 

Wyomin?: 

Estimated  ._ 

To  Mnpieto 

Aiwks: 

Estimated  east.— 

ToooMpMs 

Hawaii: 

Estimate  cost... 

Toeoaipleu 

PaertaRiao: 

EstimatM  cost... 

To  complete 

Wake  Island:^ 

Esttmated  east... 

Tacoanriele. 

VinOn  lataada: 

Estimated  eost. 

Tot 


Total: 

IFsUraated  cost. 


00.820 
61468 

30.320 
21000 

130.394 
55,735 

31.3a 


SOS.  S77 
31043 

IS3.006 
81000 

S45.346 
302. 8S8 

680.  ofn 
192,101 

340,390 

ISl  oos 

ITTf 
2,095 

41464 

577. 038 
Sn,  106 

297,  VH 
53,623 

436.646 
300. 232 

1,730 
1.330 

31873 

87. 400 
1813 

MB,  909 
3*1380 

6R.350 
31  MO 

36,493 
4,402 

1300 

1187 

1863 

846 

1353 


1001848 
134^625 


Projects  not  started 


No  plan- 
ning funds 
available 


1414 
1414 

375 
375 

9B.  530 
a0.5S9 


128.003 
138.003 

155.330 
155.330 

32,701 
82.701 

61.031 
61.031 

164 
164 


805 
90S 

isno 

1300 

01 896 
01896 


21798 
21790 

75 
75 

12.644 
11644 

117,499 
ir7.«00 

6U 
813 

871 

871 

1S75 
1575 


763 


ItM 


i.t8im 

1.80^184 


With  plan- 

nhiK  funds 

available 


36,350 
85.624 

80,308 
40.302 

1060 
7.  SB 


54,302 
54.231 

T67.  996 
167.230 

138,  565 
134.824 

in.  880 
111475 


sr.ni 

81002 

41,800 
41.623 

81680 
81193 

374 


laOB 
1087 

W.060 
16,800 

401 083 

801  on 

118,650 
ir7.690 


1000 
1080 


1387.088 
1141  MX 


active 
program 


07.243 

61.882 

67.045 

filOto 

2BL8B1 
161888 

31301 
1686 

301377 
3104Z 

337.301 


8Hk7n 

626^037 

841387 
331688 

411851 
231081 

^S7S 
139B 

01380 
81 406 

•64.654 

33.213 

347.501 
UlSt* 

asioa 
tsLzn 

X084 
164 

81018 
71.808 

ID1C4 
21 688 

1.3I160f7 

801004 

»4,499 
368.348 

S7.0O6 
4.915 

IKl 

S,05S 

n.708 
1430 

mot 

41003 


II 


una  188 


CIV 141 
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WATOSHXD  noncnoN  amd  rLOOO-nsyBmoN 


ISx.  CHAVEZ.  Further  wnph^adng 
and  givins  det&ils  on  the  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood-prevention  program, 
the  following  tabulation  Indicates  that 
for  fiscal  years  1960-61  and  remainder 
to  complete,  there  would  be  required  a 
total  of  $790,898,722.  This  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  completing  all  proj- 
ects which  have  been  authorized  to  date 
and  those  tar  which  applications  have 


been  made  by  local  interests  ^d  ap- 
proved by  the  States  to  date,  "fhe  esti- 
mated cost  to  complete  all  projects  now 
authorized  and  those  wtiich  couM  be  sub- 
mitted during  fiscal  year  195D  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  budget  wpuld  in- 
volve a  total  of  about  $283,000,000. 

The  fiscal  year  1959  program  of 
$31,659,000  could  be  increased  to  $45.- 
723,069  without  difficulty.  It  should  be 
noted  that  of  the  $31  million  about  $10 
million  would  come  from  carryo  ^er  from 


Potenlial  employment  ^—Watershed-protection  and  flood-prevention  j  rogramt,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Y 

•r-v- 


Alabama ^ 

Arizona 

Arkansas ...__ _„ 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  and  Rbode  Island. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ..„ 

lUinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa ...... 

Kansas 

Kentucky....... 

Louisiana . 

Maine 

Maryland... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan „ 

Minnesota ^ 

Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . ..... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 1 ...... 

South  Carolina..™. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrirtnia 

Washlnfrton . . 

West  VlrRinia 

Wisconsin ... . „ 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico . 


Fiscal  year  1990 


Total 

Federal 

cost 


$282;  742 

"'12.5,366' 

2;  241, 087 

338,780 

35,603 

4,000 

1,587 

1,234,490 

'"'184  Mo' 
ISl,  240 
754,262 
134,400 
66.197 
457,306 

"'346,'763" 


415. 561 

8,078,544 

61,735 


707,000 


90,434 

15,798 

.'W6,766 

791.053 

350,947 

1,102.895 

255,262 

6,  289, 914 

425,716 


34.3.396 

45.  195 

173,  ."i?! 

9,683,702 

10,055 


384.830 
128,044 
407.  881 
102,  877 
19^447 


Total. 


31,650,000 


Man-years 
employment 


On  site 


14 

""6 

113 

13 

2 


83 

"v 

7 

38 

6 

3 

23 

'n 


21 

154 

3 


35 


6 
1 

25 
39 
40 
65 
13 
314 
21 


17 

2 

0 

479 


19 

« 

26 

5 

1 


1.000 


Oflsite 


14 
..... 

113 

13 

2 


62 

"o 

t 

38 
6 
3 

23 

'ir 


21 

154 

3 


35 


S 
1 
25 
39 
40 
55 
13 
314 
21 


17 

2 

0 

479 


19 
6 

25 
5 
1 


1.600 


Fiscal  year  1960 


Total 

Federal 

cost 


^12,564 

25,000 

300.419 

2,894.030 
438,780 
100,693 
129,000 
231,857 

1,547,790 
106,700 
351,6.% 
755,  120 

1,  229.  262 
716,809 

1,448,292 
676,306 

496,453' 
74  000 

5a  000 

614.  .S61 

3,696,144 

2rA.S35 

125.000 

9.S2,  499 

193,470 

124,434 

9a  798 

897.  .166 

041.953 

609,947 

1,  4<)5.  195 

352,163 

7, 005.  714 

625.  716 

729,800 

645.696 

353,  495 

298,521 

11,  201,  002 

184  9.55 

136.100 

72fi.830 

403.044 

597.  881 

277.  877 

19,447 


45,723,069 


Man-3  ears 
employ  nent 


On  site 


25 
1 

18 

14S 

33 

8 

0 

13 

77 

S 

18 

38 

61 

30 

72 

34 

"ai" 

4 
2 

31 

185 

14 

6 

47 

10 

« 

4 

45 

47 

30 

73 

18 

350 

31 

36 

32 

18 

15 

560 

9 

6 

36 

20 

30 

14 

1 


2;  282 


>ffsite 


>  Based  on  applications  received  to  date. 


PUBUc  auajatiaa  comtxact  act  or  t0B4 

CLSASK-FUBCHASX  ) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Next  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  Public  Buildings  Contract  Act 
of  1954,  which  covers  lease-purchase. 

There  have  been  a  total  of  150  public 
buildings  approved  by  Congress,  and 
agencies  have  worked  on  prospectuses 
for  200  additional  projects,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Government  owns  71  sites. 
The  approved  projects  would  cost  about 
$737  million  and  the  additional  projects 
would  cost  about  $1.5  billion.  The  au- 
thorized projects  could  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  3  to  4  years  if  financ- 
ing can  be  arranged  and  construction 
plans  expedited. 


thit 


fiscal  year  1958;  thereforf.  the  new 
money  for  fiscal  year  1959  wduld  amount 
to  about  $21  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
breakdown  by  States  on  th^  watershed 
protection  and  flood-prevention  pro- 
grams be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point.  I 

There  being  no  objection,"  the  break- 
down by  States  was  ordered  tp  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 


25 

1 

18 

145 

23 

8 

« 

12 

77 

5 

18 

38 

61 

36 

72 

34 

"ai" 

4 

2 

31 

185 

14 

6 

47 

10 

6 

4 

45 

47 

30 

73 

18 

350 

81 

M 

33 

18 

16 

560 

9 

6 

36 

20 

30 

14 

1 


2,283 


Fiscal  year  1061 


Total 

Federal 

cost 


$419,662 

150,000 

654,160 

3, 001, 870 

460,464 

375,000 

477,500 

231,856 

1,340,489 

306,700 

466,084 

848,883 

1,354,9^ 

1, 076, 551 

1, 54.'i,  652 

684,143 

ui'm 

300,000 
150,000 
841.(103 

3, 731,  100 
364.983 
175,000 
000.327 
225,000 
131,027 
165,  a57 

1,  o&i,  6:« 

972,397 

1,  104.  035 

1,384.316 

394,142 

7, 649,  223 

810.563 

004.800 

796,981 

540.229 

668,700 

10,417,290 

376,815 

226.100 

72n.830 

486.000 

677,188 

390,505 

25,600 

75,'666' 


60.185,253 


Man-years 
employment 


On  site 


21 
8 
33 
150 
23 
10 
34 
12 
67 
10 
23 
43 
68 
64 
77 
34 

"25' 

10 

7 

42 

186 

13 

0 

60 

11 

6 

8 

63 

40 

65 

m 

20 
382 
41 
45 
40 
27 
28 
621 
19 

a 

36 
24 
34 
14 
1 


2,601 


Off  site 


31 
8 
33 
150 
23 
10 
24 
12 
67 
10 
33 
43 
68 
64 
77 
34 

"29" 

10 

7 

43 

186 

13 

9 

60 

II 

6 

8 

63 
40 
65 
60 
30 

382 
41 
45 
40 
27 
28 

621 
10 
11 
3A 
24 
34 
14 
1 


2,501 


Ren^ining 


Total 
Federal 


Man-years 
employment 


On  site 


$6,661,000 
8,046,200 

37,606,800 

-  33.678,500 

4.604,500 

2,048,300 

4,084,000 

17,110.500 

20,108,300 
7,488.000 
1,628,000 
7,008,000 

30,510,000 
7,161600 

17,174.300 
0, 815, 100 

's,'ii«."666 

7, 613,  500 

1. 100, 500 

16,784300 

39,026,300 

4  360.000 

2,660.800 

11,407.100 

4,639.500 

4739,600 

Z  209. 700 

0,084.800 

5.  613.  600 
7,  479.  200 

68,  743.  000 

4  49U.(IO0 

59. 949.  900 

6,  79«.  700 
0.  Til.  300 
7,397.900 

10,018.900 

3,600.900 

142.  417.  700 

7,841.300 

17.124.000 

10,  542. 000 

10.  519.  900 

8,740.900 

1,601,700 

1,007,800 

e66.66o" 


094,990,400 


there 
my  re- 
liuildings 


RlCORD 


was 
as 


I  ask  unanimous  consent 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  ii 
marks  a  list  of  the  public 
involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  thejUst 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

Public  Builoings  Pttrcrase  Contsa^t  Act  o» 
1984  (TiTLM  I) — ^PosT  Omcx  D^abticxnt 
Pbopkbtt  Act  of  1954  (TrrLi  n)  i 

Public  Law  619  of  the  83d  Congress  pro- 
Tides  for  the  acquisition  of  title  to  real  prop- 
erty and  construction  of  public  buildings  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  and 
the  Postmaster  General  through  ifaae-pur- 
chase  agreements,  and  also  provld^  an  ex- 
pansion of  authority  for  term-leasli  tg  agree- 


as 

163 
1,880 
1.684 

no 
147 
904 
866 

1.4&6 

374 

81 

306 

1.026 
368 
860 
401 

""ihi 
37« 
60 
8W 
1,961 
318 
133 
670 
237 
387 
110 

454 

281 
374 

2,037 
374 

31097 
200 
486 
370 
601 

184 

7,121 

303 

86« 
627 
536 
437 
80 
W 


31742 


OS  site 


S3S 

161 
1.880 
1,664 

an 

147 
304 
866 

1,454 

375 

81 

306 

1,036 
388 
86« 
401 

'"iai 

376 

m 

83» 

1,061 
ais 

I3S 

670 

za 

287 

no 

4M 

381 

374 

%m 

274 
Z997 
300 
486 
370 
Mil 

184 
7, 121 

aa« 

856 
627 
636 
437 
80 


3i74S 


ments  for  the  accommodation  o '  activities  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Under  the  provislotu  of  the  law.  Install- 
ment payments  on  the  purchasel  price  wlU  be 
made  In  lieu  of  rent  and  tltl^  to  the  Im- 
proved property  wUl  be  vested  Ih  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  agreeifient,  usually 
for  terms  of  10  to  25  years,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  amortization  required  tot  the 
property.  -        | 

Local  taxes  will  be  paid  on  the  property 
until  title  is  vested  in  the  Government. 

During  the  84th  Congress  tbie  committee 
approved  83  poet-offlce  iMX>Ject4,  having  an 
estimated  cost  of  $69,573,665,  anCl  67  Federal- 
building  projects,  with  an  estii^ated  cost  at 
•667,588.830. 

The  following  lease-purchase  trojects  were 
approved  by  the  Public  V^orks  C  ommlttee. 


1958 
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homtim 


point  TJHwrit,  N.  J.. 
Ft.  Marys.  OMb 

Scranton.  Ta. 


Oxford.  Pa 

Atlanta,  C)a 

Council  BiBfls,  lasra 

Orecn  Bay,  Wis 

lALke  ChariPB,  La 

Mock  Istend.  UL. 


rv  nvcr,  Colo .„ 

HodMn.  Mass 

Tvo  Uarban,  MiM... 

Oarland,  Tex 

Onod  I>rBJrie.  Tot 

AliMiqiiergue.  N. 
Ft.  Taul.  Minn.. 
Jamcstovit.  N.  Y_ 


Kinw(>oft.  Tcan.. , . . , . 

Abtnrdon,  Va 

Huntington,  W.  Va.... 

Kiiusas  City.  Kaoa. 

Ortmdy.  Va 

Krriiitlo.  Tex 

A\  i-.n  Mcjnphia.  Ark_. 
Cashnwi*,  Wawi._.... 
Madtea.  Tcm. 


Pnjeet 


Poet 


.---*» :::;..; 

Branch  post  office 

EaM  New  Verk  Olaiiuu 
Oflke. 

Post  oiliee 

I^jet  offlee-eara^  fcrfltttes. 

Peat  eflce  Mad  eoMftliane 

Port  office  and  Federal  buUdlnc 
I^Ht  offie        ' 

d* 

Poet-ofQoe  terminal 

rmitomm 

do 

—  .do 

do 

Federal  offioe  buiUiait 

Post  office  and  customhoose  ... 

I^Ilit  aOee  aad  aoartbouv 

Port  office  and  office  kmiitiing. . 
Port  office  an«l  oonrthoose     .  . 

ftdRaloOeebaikitec 

Poet  oflioe  aad  rmirthniiw 

Poet  •fliee-...-.. . ... 

i  ■  -     <4a,    , , . . ,     _,,,., 

.._jdo. 
...«lo. 


JpfTrrson,  Ohlo..__ 

Camdpn,  .N.  Y 

IlomUfi.  Tex 

Fort  M'U.  S.  C 

New  Riehmond,  Wh.. 

Toronto.  Oliio 

Kewtown,  Pa 

Pkancatclps,  N.  Y 

Maplewood.  N.J 

Burlintrton,  Vt 

BurlinfTton,  Iowa... 

N<^  Yr>rlt,  N.  Y 

Richmond,  Va 


Minneapolis,  m"" 

New  Orloans.  La 

Ontonarofi.  Mich 

N>wkirk.  Okla 

Atlanta,  0« 


Omaha.  Nebr.. __...-._ 

Brunswick,  Q*„._ 

Carthaet",  TtaiB 

rhirhiim.  M.  H .„ 

BOoxl,  .Mh« 

LatkyHtP,  La 

Parttcrsbarx,  W.  Vi 

OatoPsvUlc.  Tex. _ 

San  Frandaeo.  Calif 

Parkersbarx,  W.  Va 

JClnptport.  Tenn 

Hudson.  Mass.  Crrrised). 

Bellfloww,  Callf_ _ 

fparta.  Mich. . 

lAOSfoM,  Pa 

Tnpi>er  Lake,  N.  Y 

Wayland.  N.  Y 

Prtnce  Uaaccts  County. 
Md. 

Woox  City,  towa 

Shebovean  Falls,  Wis 

Phlkidoli.hU,  Pa 

Loa  Angote.  CalB _ 

Sacramento,  Calif 


Mtnden,  La . 

Oklahaiaa  Citj.  Okla 

Houston.  Toi 

QreenvUle.  MLm 
Borne  wood  Station. 
Uttsbunrh,  Pa. 

Onflbrd.  C«m. 

OeftaK.  Nebr 

Ptttjfcrd,  N.  Y 

Teaneck,  N.J 

Winnctka.  Ill 


Camden,  Ala. 
Phoenix, 

Llttte  Roek.  Ai* 

Helena.  Ark 

Mafshfu'ld,  Mo 

Bonce verte,  W.  Va... 

Beaton.  Maa 

Emporia.  Kaaa^ 
LeaTenw( 


rarik,i 

BissetoB,  a.  Dak 

Mount  Hope.  W.  Va_. 

Hot  Springs.  Ark 

Bednn,  Kana 

New  Orteans^La 

KeflwofHl  Parts,  MteB. 

Mmirhead,  Minn 

Ormiwlch,  N.  Y 

Beaver,  Pa ....^ 

Mannintt.  S.  C". „. 

Smithville,  Tenn...... 


— .da_ 

do.. 


do 

.de_. 


..do. 
..do.. 


Post  office  and  eourlhoase 

Post  offir*  and  Federal  building. 

I'ntt*^  Nations  BMr 

Federal  office  building 

Coorthoose  and  Federal  build- 
in  i^. 
Post  office  aid  PMeral  buDding. 

Post  office 

■  ■■■do  ■■■... „....... 

aearcb  Bids. 

Post  nOIoe  aid  eoorthoote 

....do 

Port  aflBoe  and  Pvderal  buBdtnr. 

*> ■ 

Post  ofilce  «)d  courthouse 

Pfltt  office  sid  Federal  ItiilMhiir 
Cmrtbouse  md  Federal  VaM- 

taig. 
Post  office  and  Federal  hiiBdtnr. 
Coorl  house  md   Federal  o<Bee 

bolldlni!. 
Coort  house  sod  Federal  bniid- 

Ins  (n-vised). 

Post-office  bunding,  ate 

Poot-offioe  bufldtnx 

do 


Post-office  I9uage 

Costom house  sad  Federal  oAee 

bnlWlntt. 
Courthouse  and  Federal  office 

hiillritng. 

Post -office  tNiOdtnc.  etc.. 

Courthauaa  and  Federal  effla 

bofWinir. 

■    do    - 

Post  office  and  oaurtfasuae. 


Post-office  building 


Post-offioe  building,  etc 

Court  bouse  i«d  Federal  office 
bofldlnfc. 

PedR^  office  baUdbig 

Poet  off  cc  and  eourthouse     ,.  . 

PoBl-oItce  buMdiag,  etc 

...do 

Fedval  office  building 

Port-office  huadtag,  etc 

Port  odfce  and  coarthouse...^. 

Postr-offlce  building,  etc 

Bnrean  of  Mtaies  bufldtag 

I^jst  office  and  wmt  thwwww        

Post  oAoa,  etc.....        —.....■ 

do 

do 

do-_„ 

Post  eflloe  bnOdlBS .......... 

Post  office,  etc... ............ 

do 


.do- 


Estl- 


82.500 

60,000 

SVlSSO 

S5,aoo 

4«.9ao 

i.sa«08 

1.61^080 
J.  07^000 

3.«n.c 

4,33a,  000 
•B.  000 

i^3 

143. 7S0 

rrs.  000 

6.  227. 300 

I.  MQ,  n5 

1,00.000 

M3.2N 

3,29^280 

50.000 
7^125 

H* 

7^U( 

mns 

8^390 

7.100.000 
4V,  800 
85,] 

53,125 
63,125 

70,875 

M^4n 

2,830,000 
1,328.98" 

7,410.000 
5,877.815 

14.200,009 

ei.sflo 
fin.2so 

f,  9W.  S23 

1, 4SI.00H 

372.  oee 

433.  em 

1.  lie.  000 

1, 005, 000 
I,7B.MI 

48, 300,609 

S,  MS,  000 

1.140.000 
HB,  TBO 

lOSi,  400 
04, 000 

107.  KM 
flO,  J!W 

74\100 

Mo^OOO 

1,  ODo,  eoo 

8^  flOQ^OOO 

10,210.000 

41Z000 
7,140,000 

15.300,000 

1.2001000 

238,500 

154,000 
13«.9Ui 
135.395 
404,740 
32&000 
272,000 


1^150.000 

1.000^000 

334.000 

265^  000 

as.  150.000 

600,000 

aa^om 
saaooo 

700,000 

1.739.000 

318.000 

13^970,000 
440,000 
&5S,000 
113,810 
310,000 
364.000 
263,000 


I>ate 


De&  HIOM 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 

Do. 

D». 

Mar.  IMHi 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

May^l&55 

Dei 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jaw  M,19U 

Do. 

Dol 
iwmt  U,l«64 

Do. 

Do. 
July   27,1055 

Do. 

De^ 

De. 

Do. 

De. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Dei 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  27,1955 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D*. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Jiriy  »,1«5 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.    7.t«9B 

Jmn    4,nSB 

Jane  S,t3S6 
Dfl. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jnne  22,  ns 

Do. 

I>o. 
Da. 

Do. 
June  28.1950 
July    13,1956 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
I>a 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Joly  30,  IK6 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LaoatteB 


Vldarla,  Tex 

Martin-sburg,  W.  Vg 
Washington,    D.    C. 

(Sooth weot  area). 

Do 

Washington,    D.    C. 

(Food  and  Dror  A4- 

mkilatratioa). 
WashiDgtoB,    D.    C. 

(ChrH    Scrvtoe    Com- 

WasbiBgtOB,  D.  C. 
(Southwest  area). 

LivtaptoB,  Ala 

Miami,  Fla 

Jonesboro,  La 

Lanral.  MIm. 

MfKinify,  Tax__ 

Terrell,  Tex 

Ditea,TH 

Vatlonal  City,  Calif.. _. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Roaeville 
station. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J..  Ber- 
gen station. 

Waokaaha.  Wii 

BItfaman.  Ohio 

Detrr>«f,  MIrh.,  North 
Knd  Station. 

Washing  too,  D.  C. 
(U.  S.  Oeologletf  Sur- 
vay). 

Wadiington,  D.  C.  (17th 
Pt.  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.). 

8t  klaryi.  Okio  (ro- 
viaed). 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 
(pprtswd). 

Oxiord,  Pa.  (revised) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (East 
New  York  Statkm)  (re- 
vised). 

Denver.  Colo.,  Terminal 
Anner  (revised). 

DcraittoR,  Pa,  LMtAsseea 
Branch  (revised). 

Oartand,  Tpt.  (rrvlsed).. 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex.  (re- 
vised). 

Two  Harbors,  ^^fa"  (re- 
vised). 

Ontonagon,  Micb.  (re- 
Tisod). 

Chinidy,  Va  (revised)... 

New  kirk,  Okla.  (revised) 

RrfuRlo,  Tex.  (revised) . . 

West  Memphis,  Ark.  (re- 
vised). 

WlA.    (re- 


TntMt 


1,400,000 

Federal  Office  Building  No.  S 25, 250.000 


.do. 


Tenn.    (re- 


(Tashmerc^ 
vised). 

Madison, 
vised). 

Camden.  N.  Y.  frevlsed). 

Maplewood,  N.  J.   (re- 
vised). 

SkaniatelM,  N.  Y.  (re- 
vised). 

Newton.  Pa.  (revlsod)... 

New    Richmood.    Wis. 
(revised). 

Prince  Georges  Coonty. 
Md.  (revlBBd). 

Hartford.  Goon 

Monticello,  Fla 

Ocala.  Fla 

MUli-dgevUle.  Qa 

Breese.  111.. 


Fort  Dodge,  Iowk._... 

Baltimore.  Md 

Deatoo.  Md. 


Bemidjl,  ilinn 

Br^kMrd,  Minn 

Motttrty.  Mo : 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

D*_ _ 

CnaeiMtati.  Ohio 

Portland.  OccK- 


8haron,  Pa 

Lalayette,  IVna... 

ulUllimTraRl,    IcX........ 

Onage,  Tex 

Baa  Marcaa,  Tei 

Salt  Lake  C^Ky,  Utafa.... 

Pertanouth.  va 

Waynesbora  Va 

Franconia,  Va 

Denver,  Goto 

Benton.  Ill 

Hrook^rn.  N.  ^        ■  ■ 


Manhattan,  N.  T 

TWeda  OWb 

TMttsbuTgh,  Pa 

Cbarlestoo,  W.  Va 


Wailuku,  T.  H 


Fadend  Offira  BaUdinc  Na  ft 

Federal  Office  Building  No.  S 

Federal  Office  Bufldhig  No.  9. . 

Federal  Office  BoOding  No.  10.. 

Past  ofBoe,  etc 

Federal  office  t>..iMfag 

Post  office,  etc... 

do 

^do 

<Jo„ 

(^orthoust  and  Federal  oAee 

building. 
Post-office  bunding 

4o rrtTTT. 


Estl- 
coat 


1«.37<,000 

12.190^000 


22.us,<no 


-do. 


.do. 

-do. 


FedcEal  affiaa  taBiUiac 


Federal  OAoe  BoBdiBg  Na  7._ 


STUOD 

8,875,000 
306,000 

tM,mo 

480^000 

392,000 

35,480,000 

345,000 
3W.025 

234.220 

«Mi«oe 

i;k.77& 

451,077 

33,ata,(ioa 


27.4S%«B 


PoBt^aOoi  tauOdloc- 
do 


do 

do 


..-.*> 

do 


._*» 

._do 

.„do 

do 


._do. 


do 

...do 


dollll "I_ 

Federal  office  boBdlng 

Post  office  bulMlng 

Post  oflice.  etc 

do 


Post  office  and  coortborae. 

Federal  office  building 

Post,  offioa  at« 

IlZIdoIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
da _ 

offiee  I 


Raoords  Center-.. 

Federal  office  building 

.do.. 


Post  odloe,  etc 


Pedenieffioe 
Post  eOee,  ete. 

Warehouse  kuMac -,— 

Coartbause 

Postroffioe  building. 

Courthooae  and  F\steal   offiae 

bnartlng.  _  _ 

Oa^toins  uuui  t  and  ^dualofllee 

buUding. 
Post-offlee  biill< 
FMeial  offiee 
Coarthonae  and 

bolMtng. 
Postroffioc  building. 


Date 


Jotj  3atI«SR 
Da 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 


Da 


40L90Q.O0O  Da 


maoo 

136,500 

109,000 
491.300 

8,200,000 

HI 

WS,490 
315,000 

W7, 060 

MS,  000 
100, 000 

irr.700 
138,  o» 

tr.SBB 

138,040 

147,800 
857,000 

108, 380 
190.  VIS 

M7,aoo 
«M,ns 

8,890.000 
Slt>.  060 

1.580.000 
502,000 

zruooQ 
1,9m,  000 

19. 170, 000 

iU^QQO 

1,300,000 

612,000 

487.000 

13,7riO,«M 

6,740,000 

2i.7oaooo 

5.002.500 

806.000 

275,000 

216.000 

800,000 

5M.O0O 

7.800^000 

3.67&0a0 

3801000 

7,50^800 

^439^000 

LlOaOQO 

1^200.000 

85,100.000 

^880.000 

23,000.000 

X82liaOQ 

757,000 


Da 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
fciy  », 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Do, 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 


jtiiT  nim 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
iulF  36^N6t 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 


ii'' 


.1 
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■FoxxnnoH  cum 'mob 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  further  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  which  I  discussed  here- 
totoie. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  au- 
thorizes $50  million  annually  for  10  years 
to  provide  aid  to  cities  and  towns  in  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  and 
disposal  facilities. 

On  January  31,  1958,  a  total  of  875 
projects  had  been  approved  having  a 
total  cost  of  $367,064,915,  of  which  $72.- 
543,848.36  represents  Federal  grants. 
Additional  applications  for  245  projects 
are  being  processed  in  the  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
total  estimated  project  costs  are  $136.- 
369.970,  of  which  $23,939,912  would  rep- 
resent Federal  grants.  Applications  are 
currently  being  processed  in  State  agen- 
cies for  392  projects  having  an  estimated 
cost  of  $458,715,818,  of  which  $42,808,783 
would  represent  Federal  grants.  It  Is 
reported  that  applications  are  being  pre- 
pared for  285  projects  which  would  have 
an   estimated   cost   of   $102,840,793.   of 


which  $20,872,733  would  be  the  estimated 
Federal  grant.  Senators  will  remember 
that  the  bulk  of  the  money  used  in  this 
program  comes  from  the  dties  and 
States. 

The  total  projects  approved  and  on 
which  applications  are  either  being  pre- 
pared or  contemplated  amouni  to  1,797. 
The  total  cost  of  these  projeoM  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,064,991,486.  The  Federal 
grant  for  the  projects  is  estimated  to  be 
$160,165,276.36.  There  are  a  total  of 
9,377  treatments  works  listed  among  the 
treatment  works  needs.  Thl$  is  con- 
trasted with  9.480  for  1956.       T 

If  an  allotment  of  $50  milliqn  of  Fed- 
eral funds  is  made  for  sewage-treatment 
plants  there  would  be  stimulatted  a  total 
of  $250  million  in  total  plant  Iconstruc- 
tion.  1 

Obviously,  since  a  $50  million  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  brings  about  a  $250 
million  expenditure  by  the  peotple  in  the 
individual  cities  and  States,  if  the  Fed- 
eral grants  were  doubled  there  would  be 
a  proportionate  increase  in  [the  total 
plant  construction. 


Table  I. — E»tiTnaUd  impact  of  $ewage  treatment  plant  construction  grant 

appropriation 


pi  ogram  under  Public  Law  660  hated  upon 


States 


Totab« 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado ..„_„.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  o(  Columbia „ 

Florida 

Oeorttla 

Idaho __— 

nUno|s „ 

Indiana I I. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana.. „„... 

Maine .._.......„.. 

Maryland ... „.... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

MlnnMota 

Mississippi . ..... 

Missouri ; 

Montana .. 

Nebraska... .„. ......... 


Allotment 


$60,000,000 


144,725 
576, 450 
024,075 
048.825 
635,700 
024.100 
336,325 
454,575 
809. 575 
128.600 
502,125 
749,  490 
030.850 
883,875 
758.325 
073,825 
986,350 
625,725 
754,525 
123,575 
394,550 
929,175 
163,936 
063,350 
512, 475 
683,850 


Estimated 

total  cost 

of  projects 

stimulated  > 


$250,000,000 


5,723.625 
2.882,250 
5, 124, 875 
10, 244.J25 
3,178,500 
3, 120.  500 
1,681,625 
2,272,875 
4, 497, 875 
5,643.000 
2.960,625 
8,  747, 250 
5. 199,  250 
4, 419. 375 
3, 791. 625 
6, 360, 125 
4, 931, 750 
3.128,625 
8.772,625 

5.  617,  875 

6,  972,  760 
4, 645, 875 
5,814.625 
5, 316, 750 
2.562.375 
3, 419,  260 


Estimated 
payroll ' 


$75,000,013 


1,717.088 

864.675 

1,537,463 

3,073,238 

953,550 

936,150 

504,488 

681,863 

1,349,362 

1,602,900 

888,188 

2, 624, 175 

1,  559,  775 

1, 325, 812 

1, 137, 488 

1, 610, 738 

1, 479,  525 

938,688 

1, 131, 788 

1,685^363 

2. 091, 826 

1.393.763 

1.744,388 

1,595,025 

768,713 

1.025.775 


Esti- 
mated 

man- 
years  of 
labor ' 


13,11L9 


300.2 
151.2 
268.8 
537.3 
166.7 
163.7 
88.2 
119.2 
235.9 
296.0 
155.3 
458.8 
272.7 
231.8 
198.0 
281.6 
268.7 
164.1 
197.8 
294.6 
365.7 
243.7 
305.0 
278.8 
134.4 
179.3 


Nevada. 


Mr.  President.  I  cannot  ^mphasize  too 
strongly  to  Senators  the  idea  of  provid- 
ing the  proper  type  sanitMion  facllitlM 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  folks  think  this  work 
should  not  be  done,  but  we  ^lave  growing 
cities  in  America,  and  their  have  many 
problems  of  this  nature.    J 

In  my  own  State,  there  is  a  little  city 
of  Farmington.  which  todjay  has  more 
school  children  \n  the  public  schools  than 
It  had  in  total  population  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  better  thai^  5,000  people 
living  in  the  trailer  campd.  The  prob- 
lem is  exactly  the  same  at  I  Grants.  We 
can  multiply  that  situation  many  more 
times,  to  cover  the  needs Tof  the  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  breakdown  by  Ettates  in 
connection  with  the  water  bollutlon  con- 
trol program  be  printed  is  the  RKooto 
at  this  point  in  my  remark^. 

There  being  no  objectioli.  the  break- 
down by  States  was  ordered!  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows:    i 


New  Ilamp^ire. 

IV  _      


New  Jersey,. 

New  Mexlcq 

New  York 
North  Caroloa 
North  L>akaU 
Ohio 

Oklaboma.. 
Oregon 

Penn.sylvant» .. . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carol  na 

South  Dakoia. 
Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont...! 

VirKlnla. 
Washlnfrton 
West  V^ir)?ia|a. 
WLscon.stn.. 
Wyoming.4. 
Alaska. 
Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico  . 
Virgin  Islam  is. 


Table  II. — Estimated  impact  of  servage  treatment  plant  construction  grant 

appropriation 


States 


Totals*. 


Alabama 

Arizona . . 

Arkansas ... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ... 


Allotment 


$100,000,000 


2.289,460 
1, 162, 900 
2.040,950 
4,097.650 
1, 271, 400 
1,248.200 
672.660 


Estimated 

total  cost 

of  projects 

Stimulated ' 


$500,000,000 


11,447,250 
5,764,600 
10,249.750 
20,488,260 
^  357. 000 
6,241.000 
3,363,250 


Estimated 
payroll* 


$150,000,000 


3,434,175 
1,720,360 
3,074,925 
6, 146, 475 
1, 907, 100 
1,872,300 
1.008,975 


Esti- 
mated 

man- 
years  of 
labor* 


26,223.5 


600.4 
302.3 
637.6 
1,074.6 
333.4 
327.3 
176.4 


DUtrict  of  C|>lumbU. 

Klorida.-.. 

Oeorgla... 

Idaho 

niinois..-. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


'  A  factor  of  S  was  naed  to  increase  State  allotments  to  "Estimated  total  nroject 
cost,"  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  construction  grants  program  through  Jan  31 
1958.    This  shows  that  Federal  participation  is  only  30  percent  plus  or  minus  of' the 
total  project  oost. 

•  "Estimated  Payroll"  equals  30  percent  of  total  project  oost  based  npcm  tatormation 
obtained  from  the  Departments  of  t,abor  and  Commerce  whUdi  was  substantiated 
by  an  analysis  of  projects  under  the  construction  grants  program 

» "Estimated  man-years"  equals  "Estimated  payroll''^  divided  by  $5,730.    The 


Allotment 


$335,325 
621,925 

1, 109.  775 
631,350 

2,7K32S 

1.260.050 
671.725 

1,658.600 
862.175 
651300 

2,102.975 
514. 476 

1.022. 525 
676^700 

1.1291400 

1.714.800 
591.875 
545,600 

1, 019, 100 
762,825 
900.000 
981,025 
458.050 
425.276 
513, 475 

1. 168. 100 
812,690 


Estimated 

total  cost 

of  projects 

stimulated  > 


$1. 676. 625 
2.609.626 
8,548,875 
3, 15fi.7M 

13,721,625 
6t,  304.  760 
S.3.^8.62S 
8,293,000 
1310.875 
3.286,500 

10,  511 875 
1572.375 
6.11Z62S 
3,383.500 
6,647.000 
8.571000 
2,960.376 
2.728.000 
^095,800 
3,811125 
1500.000 
190M25 
2,  290.  2Sa 
2,  12fi,  375 
2,  .%7,  375 
5,840,500 
1062,760 


EstI  mated 
p«]roU> 


$50  million 


tm.9» 

r82,888 
1,  MM,  669 

H7,03S 
1  116.488 
1.  101.43$ 
1,  >0T,88> 
3,  187.900 
1,  (03,263 

185.060 
3,  I.M463 

m,  713 

1,  S33.788 
1,  )15.060 
1,  ltd  100 
Z  S73,300 
387.813 
418.400 
1.  (28,650 
1.141338 
1,  150.000 
1,671,538 
P87, 075 
»7.913 
0. 213 
1,^62,150 
1.  118,835 


pi  ogram  under  Public  Law  680  baaed  upon   UOO  million 


I  tatea 


Allotment 


$909,150 
1,799.1.% 
2,257,200 
1.181350 
3,496.900 
2,079,700 
1. 767, 780 
1, 616, 660 
2,147,660 


Estimated 

total  oost 

of  projects 

Stimulated! 


K  5«,  780 
8.995,750 

11,286,000 
6,921.250 

17, 491 800 

10. 398.  500 
8.898,780 
7.583.250 

10,  738,  250 


Esti- 
mated 

man- 
years  of 
labor* 


87.* 

aoi.0 

710.  • 

aoiT 
i7&a 

4318 
»&1 

1714 
561.  S 
131$ 
808,1 
177. » 
»1S 
4«i6 
155.8 
143.1 
267.8 

3oao 

286.0 
257.0 
130.1 
111.6 
131 « 
806.3 
218.1 


Estihiated 
pe:  roll  * 


$1,  163,725 

2.  »8,72S 

3,  R^800 

1.  r76.37» 
5.  148.850 
3.  119,560 

2,  i51,a3S 
2,  171976 
8.  B1.475 


388.4 

471.8 
SOLO 
8ia6 
017.8 
6«i.4 
468.8 

6«8.| 


dollar  valua  of  the  average  labor  oost  per  man-year  was  determlnM  on  the  basis  of 
62  weeks  pe#  year,  40  hours  per  week,  and  an  average  hourly  rateol$2.75.  The  aver- 
age hourly  rate  was  derived  from  national  average  figures  for  sklled  and  oommoo 
labor  as  reported  in  the  Oct.  17,  1957,  issue  of  the  Englne-irlng  News  Record.  Na 
specific  data  was  available  on  this  matter  from  the  Departments  ioif  Labor  oc  Coi» 
merce.  "^ 

<  Totals  itfll  not  check  accurately  due  to  rounding. 
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Tabm  11,-^EUimaUd  impact  of  •evagt  treatment  plant  construction  grant  program  under  Public  Law  660  based  upon  $100  miUion 

appropriation — Ck)ntlnued 


T^iUloM     

Maine . 

Maryland 

Ma.ssachu  setts .. . 

Michigan 

Minnt-sota. ......_........_. 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana ...... ... 

Nebraska ............ 

Nevada ... 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey .. 

New  Mexico... ..... . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Allotment 


81. 
1. 
1, 
3. 
1 
1, 
1 
X 
1. 
1. 

1 

2. 
1, 

% 

1. 

8. 
1. 


972.700 
2.'5I.4.V) 

509.  oao 

347,150 
780.100 
8.'<8.%i0 
325.860 
126.700 
021  MO 
867.700 
67a  6S0 
043.850 
219,  580 
2fi2,700 
488,660 
521.900 
343,  4.V) 

317.  aw 

721350 


Estimated 
total  eoet 
of  projects 
Stimulated 


$0,863,600 

6.257.250 

7.  54.5.  250 

11.  235.  7.W 

13. 945,  500 

9.291.750 

11,629.2,'iO 

10.  633.  SOO 

6.  124.  750 

«,  838^600 

8.868,250 

6.318.380 

11,097,750 

6, 313.  SOO 

27,443,280 

12,609,500 

6,717,250 

l^  586. 000 

8. 621. 750 


Estimated 
payroll 


82.950.060 
1,877.175 
Z  363.  575 
3.  370.  r25 
4. 183.  680 
2,  787.  525 
3.488,775 
3. 190. 080 
1,537.425 
2,05I..S60 
1, 005.  975 
1, 665. 775 
8.830.325 
1,891080 
8.232.975 
8,782.850 
2.015.175 
1 975,  800 
2,586,525 


Esti- 
mated 

man- 
years  of 

labor 


517.3 
328.2 
805.7 
680.3 
731.4 
487.3 
(I00.9 
857.7 
26a8 
858.7 
175.9 
273.7 
682.1 
331.1 
1.430.8 
061.8 
862.8 
800.0 
462.3 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

We.st  Virginia.., 

Wisconsin 

W'yomlng 

Alaska [ 

HawaU 

Puerto  Rloo 

Vksin  lalaads.. 


Allotment 


81, 
1 
1, 
2, 
1. 
2. 

a, 
1, 
1, 

2. 
1, 
1. 
1, 


811  aoo 
au^oso 

028.  OSO 
045,060 
353,400 
258.800 
429.600 
183,750 
001.200 
038,300 
525,650 
800.000 
962,050 
916,100 
85(1.550 
026.950 
336.300 
625.100 


Estimated 

total  cost 

of  projects 

stimulated 


$^  573, 000 

21. 028,  750 
5,141750 

10, 225.  2W 
6,  767. 000 

11,291000 

17,148,000 
6,  918.  750 
6.  456.  001) 

10,191.000 
7,628.250 
0.000.000 
9.  810,  250 
1680.500 
1252.750 
5.  134.  750 

11.681.000 
8.125.500 


Estimated 
payroU 


$1,071,900 
«h308.9» 
1.  543.  425 
3,067,575 
Z  030,  100 
3,388.200 
6,141400 
1.  775,  625 
1.  6Wi.800 
3,  0,57.  SOO 
1288,475 
1700.000 
Z  943. 075 
1.371150 
1.275.825 
1.540.425 
3.504.300 
8.437,650 


Katt- 


years  of 

labor 


8417 

1.108.0 

380.8 

686.8 

354.9 
502.3 

800.4 
310.4 
2»t.  1 
634.5 
400.1 
472.0 
5116 
240.2 
228.0 
380.3 
612.6 
426.2 


WaUr  supply  and  water  poUution  control  program,  sewage  treatment  works  construction  grants— Status  of  applications  as  of  Jan.  SI,  1958 


Stat* 


Alabama..... ..... 

Artaona 

Arkansas . 

California.. ...„....„. ... 

Colorado ................ 

Connecticut . 

Delaware .. 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

nifaoto 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas .._..„.......... 

Kentucky™...... ......... 

Louisiana .. . .... 

Maine . I 

Maryland .... .. 

Massachusetts.... . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota.......... ....... 

Mississippi ......._ _.. 

Mtaaourl 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahlre 

New  Jersey..,. ,...„._...... 

New  .Mexico 

New  York . ...... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma _... 

Oregon ..._..„. 

Pennsj-lvsnla " 

Abode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee..—... '.... 

Texas 

Vuh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washmgton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming.........    .      „. 

Alaska 

HawaU V.J^'.'. 

Puerto  Rioo 

Total 


Projects  approved 


1. 
Num- 
ber 


12 

12 

34 

34 

18 

« 

4 

2 

17 

14 

8 

19 

17 

30 

38 

17 

18 

8 

12 

10 

36 

30 

11 

89 

12 

94 

2 

6 

13 

18 

80 

25 

36 

81 

22 

19 

17 

6 

17 

24 

15 

41 

6 

2 

86 

37 

8 

86 

17 

~j- 

10 


876 


3.  Esti- 
mated 
project 
ooata 


$13,799,106 
3,710.ar.2 
6,280,  .180 
9,  04'i,  22.5 
e.I.'JIi.mj 

1 1.57,  rm 

2.  291  547 
7,300,179 
7,137.174 
6,501.143 
4.  240.  636 
13,  24.5.  734 
11.976.923 
9,  OM,  «7» 

7,  OSO.  577 

8,  651.  850 
fli348,944 

9W,430 
1851685 
^  417.  276 
9. 151.  210 
7. 216.  722 
X  313.  881 

12,027.462 

2,  297.  607 

5.995.701 

491,000 

1.252.640 

16^049,119 
1189,636 

27.217.634 

11,821,131 
2,133,730 

15, 721),  341 
7,4.55,772 
1  423.  0)'>i 

15.468.  174 

1.  97H,  080 
16U8.319 

2,  613,  082 
11,970.991 
13,779,963 
10,  926.  318 

667.700 
0.999^083 
8,071416 
8.836,363 
8,044,816 
2. 851, 849 

"i.'66i,"964" 

6. 68a  880 


8.  Grant 
oflers 


AdditiafMl  unpikoMaas  beli« 
Mm  rtttoaai  ottieim 


1. 
Num- 
ber 


2.  Estimated 
project 


$2,115,549.17 
1.040.308.66 
1. 34.-!,  605. 08 

2.  275.  333.  00 
1. 2Pa  916. 33 

033. 365.  24 

871605.00 

302,500.00 

1,761.370.44 

1.  547.  848.  SO 

958,879.73 

2,liae23.51 

Z  057.  125.00 

1.  702.  910.  7U 

1,  48Z  70U.  00 

1,  .590.  386.  UO 

1,611.528.72 

294.  060.  00 

1,  137.  406.  02 

1, 097.  667.  7b 

Z  5.W.  708-  89 

1,  849,  376.  00 

646,059  88 

Z1I1.04&71 

583.709.74 

1.315.086.88 

147.  300.  00 

375,794.80 

Z  216.  268  86 

1. 184.  023.  40 

3,  .517.  739.  50 
Z526,54a00 

54162Z56 
8. 196, 83fi.  77 
1, 611, 280. 65 
1, 079,  38Z  64 
Z8017g6.97 

681,177.50 
1,306,467.9!) 

54Z  417. 87 
X  25Z  790. 21 
3,355.178.51 
1,019,786.86 

3oa3iaoo 

1.461.806.00 
1, 400. 837. 82 

868.306.00 
1, 946.  349.  80 

609, 871  83 

"»4,'70i."97' 
l,068,40a00 


367,061016 


73,543,84&36 


34 

1 

1 

3 

18 

S3 

... 

6 


1 
31 


1 

1 

11 

10 


3 
6 

« 

8 

42 

2 


346 


$19aO(M 
2,446.030 

788.  4.W 

1,622,000 

267,338 


3a04Z042 

.333.  aai) 

236.  751 

771000 

15.  21.5.  237 

6,  880. 214 

sTaooo' 

1.800.106 


8.  Grant 

funds 
requested 


Additional  applications  being 
processed  in  State  agendea 


1. 

Num- 
ber 


$55,448 

z5aooo 

233.5.30 

486.600 

80^201 


900.000 

l.e2Z0U0 

889,543 


48.790 


1.085.000 


&000 
836^633 


1,059.800 
3.615,806 
Z  131,  esi 
1,041420 
8, 175,  316 


1,600,000 

125,975 

8,087,840 

8,  911 182 


1.77a  000 

1.73a  477 

7,03Z5eO 

407,177 

11,  e2a  876 

106. 72U 


ISZOOO 


136.860.070 


8.  Ml  005 

100.000 

71.025 

286.000 

i77Z810 

1,545.477 

"""ioi.'ooo 

800,032 


198.000 
477.  100 
366^863 


13,137 
"276,'866 


1,800 
8.173,966 


253,018 
27M02 
639,480 
313.136 
72ZS05 


280,000 

37,792 

866,112 

1,651739 


4oaooo 

188.161 

94Z033 

12Z153 

Z431.782 

82,018 


89.600 


23, 039, 912 


18 
1 


61 
4 


45 

3 


11 


2.  EsUmated 

projet* 

costs 


87.925,837 
76,000 


7Z  818, 808 
2,190,627 


267.838 
8,278,000 


8.  Grant 

funds 
requested 


81. 856. 500 
2Z8O0 


7, 616^  789 
688,707 


80.801 


47 
'23 


27 
9 
4 

37 
1 
2 

19 


1 
1 
6 
1 
13 


14 


30 


802 


&  831. 126 
l,256i000 


7.827,000 


8. 601. 842 


68,46Zfl00 
16, 037. 100 


13, 937. 100 


160.77X000 

fi^soatQis 

132,000 

66.428,087 

46.081 

327.247 
13,321685 


19,471 

1,  095. 675 

2U0.000 

8.851,448 


1406,017 


3a  201. 068 


07.160 


136,000 


458, 716. 818 


3. 061,  .515 
33X306 


1,151016 


Other  applications  reported 
to  be  in  preparation 


1. 
Num- 
ber 


1 
18 


18 


678,678 


8,856,458 
1107.383 


3.747.246 


1268.100 

l,l.V).06O 
39.627 

4,167,080 
1Z081 
98.173 

3.027,406 


6,841 

238,900 

6a  000 

788,666 


417,906 
*i'i9i."887' 

""ae,"i45' 


4a  600 


42.808,783 


10 

1 

8 

11 

10 


2.  Estimated 

project 

ooeta 


8SaS88 

^88X300 


la  707.000 


6aaooo 

1.343.000 


8.  Esti- 
mated 
grant 
funda 


815,300 
1.287.000 


01X100 


18a  000 

831.000 


0 
1 

4 
4 
7 
0 
0 
19 
7 


3 
11 
12 

0 
16 

8 


8 

3 

3 

14 

82 


366 


617,000 


8.000,000 
780.000 
Z 010. 000 
6.050,000 
1649.000 


ZSBXOOO 


6^375,000 
87,430 
1.18a  000 
1.185.500 
633.000 
1,43^334 


11030,630 

i,aoaooo 


17a  000 

053,000 
143a  000 

890.000 
X  791. 087 

361,833 


1.43a  000 

aooaooo 

i.ooaooo 

7.058.401 
4, 3U7, 000 


640,000 

Z  327. 500 
3,468,000 


lQX84a7e3 


600.000 
156,000 


1. 86X700 

225.000 

603.000 

1, 210. 000 

i,iiaooo 


881000 


864,000 

26.236 
345.000 
250.000 
160,000 
428,000 


X  437, 610 

8oaooo 


56.000 
386,000 

'  105. 000 
777.438 
116,350 


420.000 

600.01)0 

300.000 

1.96X763 

1,00X100 


10X000 

098.250 
1,040,400 


80.87X788 


,    -  ! 


2234 
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Vumber  of  profeeU  Uated  on  eompreheruive 
Utt  of  treatment  worka  needs 


stats 

1966 

total 

Present 
total 

123 

s» 

167 

1,094 

217 

70 

U 

1 

117 

233 

161 

328 

314 

235 

228 

161 

141 

139 

77 

ia» 

189 

2M 

lOB 

186 

119 

232 

30 

84 

71 

82 

342 

360 

ISA 

246 

380 

96 

zn 

37 

8f. 
172 
110 
636 

72 
276 
143 
193 
233 
175 

74 

130 

Arizona 

Arkansas. ........... ....... 

CalUomia _._„ „ 

Colorado ..      

Connt'cticot 

Dolaaare 

District  of  Columbia. 

76 

IfiS 

1,060 

7m 

G6 

10 

1 

Florida 

Oeorcia 

Idaho 

TDinnte 

132 
231 
161 
278 

Indiana 

Iowa ....... . 

199 
262 

Kansas 

227 

Kentucky 

Louisiana „. . 

Maine 

Maryland „.. ......... 

Masaachusetta... ,— 

158 

•     117 

137 

72 

153 

Michi^n . . .    .. 

Minnesota 

149 

28S 

ML<«is!<ippi 

Mkmoari 

Montana.     ......... ... 

107 
117 

Nohmaka. ..   ...„.„.„.._.„„. 

346 

Nevada . 

25 

Kpw  IlAmpahfr^      .  , 

89 

New  Jersey 

71 

New  Mexico 

New  York . . 

104 

357 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma ... 

Oregon 

Pennsylyanla „„ 

Mhniim  T«lnnd 

24« 
163 

208 
1«<» 
115 
490 
27 

South  Carolina 

94 

South  Dakota.       

178 

Tennessee 

Tbtm 

107 
814 

Tltoh 

70 

Vermoat    .      

278 

Virginia 

147 

Wasbtngton... 

West  Virginia 

113 

230 

VTiaconain 

156 

Wyoming         , 

40 

Rnhtntal    ..    , 

Alaska 

9^256 
83 

n 
n 

8 

8^232 

48 

Hawaii 

18 

Pitftrtn  Rim                           . . .,    , 
Virgin  KUnH* 

75 

4 

Total 

9^480 

81377 

Eatimmted  allocations  to  States* — Construc- 
tion grants.  W.  S.  and  W.P.  C. 


Total 


1. 
X 
a. 

4. 

A. 

tt. 

7. 

8. 

tt. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
1.^ 
14. 
15. 
U. 
17. 
18. 

la. 
2a 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Alabama 

Ariaona.... „ 

Arlcansa3...__._ . 

California 

Colorado ...._„ . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Oofaonbia 

Fkirida 

0«orgia 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentucky.... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . 

Maaaachuaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota..._ .. „ 

Mississippi - 

MiMOuri 

Montana 

1^  cm  ass  a„».. ........... 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey..... ....... 

New  Mcilco_......... 

New  York 

North  CarolUia 


Based  on  appropriatioa 
or— 


$50,(00,000 


144.725 
576.450 
(134.975 
048.835 
()35.700 
(124.  too 
336,325 
454,575 
890.575 
138.600 
592.125 
749.450 
(139.850 
883,875 
758,325 
(r73.825 
986.350 
625.725 
754.525 
133,  575 
394,550 
939.175 
162.805 
063.350 
512,475 
683,890 
335,325 
521,925 
109,  775 
631,350 
744,325 
260,950 


SlOaOOQ^OOO 


2,380.450 
1.152.900 
2,049.950 
4.007.850 
1,371.400 
1,348.300 
673.660 
909.150 
1.799.150 
2.257,300 
1,184.350 
3,496^900 
2.079.700 
1. 767. 750 
1,516.660 
2.147.650 
1, 973;  700 
1,351.450 
1,509.050 
2, 347. 150 
2,789.100 
1,858,860 
2,335,850 

1.024,950 
1,367, 7W 
670,650 
1,043,850 
2,219,550 
1,262,700 
6.488,650 
2.521,900 


>  Ba.sed  on  1950  population  and  1954-56  per  capita 
income. 


Extimatei  oUooatloru  to 
tion  grants,  W.  8.  and  W.  P. 


33.  North  Dakota .. 

34.  Ohio 

35.  Oklahoma 

36.  Oregon 

37.  Penn.sylTaaia 

38:  Rhode  Island 

39.  South  Carolina. 

40.  South  Dakote 

41.  Tennessee 

42.  Texas 

43.  Utah 

44.  Vermont... 

45.  Virginia 

46.  Washington 

47.  West  Virginia 

48.  Wisconsin 

49.  Wyoming 

50.  Alaska. 

51.  Hawaii _ 

62.  Puerto  Rico 

53.  Virgin  Islands. 


State*— Co 

KO.-Okxt 


onstrue- 
Inued 


$671,735 

l,658,fiO0 
862,175 
657.300 

2,  U>2,  975 
514,475 

1,022,535 
676,700 

1. 129.  400 

1.714.800 
691.  875 
645.600 

1,019.100 
762.  83S 
900.000 
981,035 
4.W.050 
426,275 
613,  475 

1,168.100 
812,550 


BT7KSA1T   or  BKXAIf  ATIOIT 


Presidi  nt 


Mr.    CHAVEZ.    Mr. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  a  tolal 
program  Involving  a  total  cost 
$2,714,200,000,     which     require 


$1,343,450 
3,317,200 
1,724.350 
1.314,600 
4,206,953 
1.028,950 
3.046.050 
1.353.400 
3.258.800 
3.439,600 
1. 183.  750 
l,(m,200 
%  038,2110 
1,536,650 
1.800,000 

i,9a2,av) 

916.100 

850.550 

1,036.950 

2,336,200 

1.635,100 


the 

active 

ot  about 

about 


$1,338,500,000  to  complete.  l»rojectsnow 
under  construction  have  a  total  cost  of 
$2,479,500,000  and  require  about  $1,103,- 
800,000  to  complete.  I 

The  1959  budget  reciuest  Is  for  $161.- 
662,000  of  construction  funds  which  is  far 
below  the  amount  required  to  carry  out 
an  efficient  construction  program.  This 
could  reasonably  be  increased  by  about 
$60  million  to  $70  inillioii  for  many 
projects  such  as  the  Niivaho  Dam,  Flam- 
ing Gorge.  Glen  Canyon. ,  and  many 
others  in  our  Western  Staters. 

Instead  of  doing  this  worlc  piecemeal, 
and  waiting  until  costs  go  un  3  or  4  years 
fr(xn  now,  why  should  we  nat  take  care 
of  those  people  who  are  tm«mployed  by 
having  the  work  done  nowi  at  a  lesaer 
cost? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaaimous  con- 
sent that  the  breakdown  by  istates  as  to 
the  reclamation  program  b4  printed  in 
the  Recoko  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down by  States  was  ordered  t  o  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Active  rsi  lamation  construction  program 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


State 


Arizona . 

CaHfomla 

Colorado ... 

Idaho 

Kansas.... ... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevarla 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

OroRon   ...... 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Wa-shlngton.  .„_. 
Wyoming-.... 


Total. 


Pro  pets  under 
coi  structlon 


Total 
cost 


301 
829. 

13. 

43L 


103. 


6Sl  I 


4a 

37. 
3. 


6& 
76&. 
127. 


2,4781 


Required  to 
complete 


396.0 

250.5 

10.7 

8.0 


98.0 


W.2 


36.3 

16.1 

3.0 


30.9 

237.7 

68.4 


1,103.8 


Projects  not  under 
construction 


Total 
oust 


7.8 


15.3 
1917 
fi8i9 


.3 


125.0 


3317 


R^qnired  to 
complete 


7.8 


15.3 
19.7 
59.9 


125.0 
6l9 


2317 


Total  a  ctiTC  program 


Total 
cost 


392. 
829. 

21. 

43. 

15. 
122. 

59. 

"'65.' 


40 

27. 

3  b 

125.0 
75. 

7B.Vfr 
127.  I 


3^711  I 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr,  Presideni  T  have 
talked  about  projects  which  mean  work 
for  the  pe(H>le.  The  President  ftas  indi- 
cated of  late  that  he  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  unem- 
ployed. As  I  stated  heretofore,  the  Presi- 
dent is  recommending  the  enactment 
into  law  of  a  big  program  of  p^t-offlce 
construction.  I  am  not  agaiiist  that; 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  tha^  How- 
ever, as  every  Senator  knows,  l^islation 
takes  time,  and  people  cannot  %alt  4  or 
5  months  when  their  children  are  hungry. 

The  President  has  it  within  his  power 
to  proceed  this  very  day  with  |nany  of 
the  projects  I  have  mentioned.  The  ad- 
ministration has  the  mcmey,  butj  it  is  not 
using  it 

Are  we  In  favor  of  putting  i^ple  to 
work,  or  do  we  wish  merely  to  tklk  about 
It?  We  can  put  people  to  work,  if  the 
President  will  only  direct  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  release  the  money  and  allow 
people  to  work  and  feed  their  Children, 


Required  to 
oompfeto 


3B1* 

3Mlt 

lat 

&o 

1&3 
117.  T 

la* 
"'aai 

.3 

laii 
I.* 

1210 

37.8 

217.  T 

ia4 


l.»lLf 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFIClil.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  suggest  jthe  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.         [ 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceedea  to  can  the 
roU.  1 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPT^CER  (Mr. 
Clahk  in  the  chair).  Without  objectUm, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


aotlt 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  LETTER 
TO  PREMIER  BULGANIN 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  |»resident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h)ave  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  alt  this  point 
the  text  of  the  letter  which  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Nicolai  A,  Bulganin, 
chairman  of  the  Council  o^  Ministers, 
U.  S.  S.  R. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Th«  Wrttx  Houbk. 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  February  IS.  19S8. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  commtinlcation  of  February  1.  I 
note  tbat  It  la  a  allghtly  abbreviated  and 
moderated  edition  of  the  lengthy  and  rather 
bitter  speech  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  made 
at  Minsk  on  January  22. 

I  begin  to  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
we  shall  get  anywhere  by  continuing  to 
write  speeches  to  each  other?  As  I  read  your 
successive  lengthy  missives  of  Deceml^er  10, 
January  8,  and  February  1,  I  cannot  avoid 
the  feeling  that  U  our  two  countries  are  to 
move  ahead  to  the  establishment  of  better 
relations,  we  must  And  some  ways  other 
than  mere  prolongation  of  repetitive  pubUc 
debate.  In  this  oonnection,  I  have  some 
thoughts  to  offer. 

But  first  I  comment  briefly  on  your  latest 
note. 

n 

I  tried  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  12 
to  put  forward  some  new  ideas.  For  ex- 
ample, I  proposed  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  by  rededication  of  our  nations  to  its 
purposes  and  principles,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  some  reduction  in  the  use  of 
the  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council. 

That  proposal  you  reject,  alleging  that  it 
would  give  to  the  Security  Council  a  power 
to  "adopt  decisions  that  would  be  binding 
on  all  states"  and  make  it  in  effect  a  "world 
government."  That  argument  is  directed  to 
a  misrepresentation  of  my  proposal.  I  sug- 
gested that  our  two  nations  should,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  avoid  vetoing  Security 
Council  recommendations  as  to  how  nations 
might  proceed  toward  the  peaceful  solution 
of  their  disputes.  Surely  authority  to  recom- 
mend, and  that  only  as  to  procedures,  is  not 
to  Impose  binding  decisions.  Already,  the 
General  Assembly  can,  free  of  veto,  recom- 
mend procedures  for  peaceful  settlement. 
Would  it  really  be  catastrophic  for  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  to  exercise  that  same  facility? 
nx 

Another  new  idea  was  that  outer  space 
should  be  perpetually  dedicated  to  peaceful 
purposes.  You  belittle  this  proposal  as  one 
made  to  gain  strategic  advantages  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  Minsk 
speech  said,  "This  means  they  want  to  pro- 
hibit that  which  they  do  not  possess." 

Since  the  record  completely  disproves  that 
uncalled  for  statement,  may  we  now  hope  be- 
tween us  to  consider  and  devise  cooperative 
international  ]M-ocedures  to  give  reality  to 
the  Idea  of  use  of  outer  space  for  peace  only. 

When  the  United  States  alone  possessed 
atomic  weapons  and  the  Soviet  Union  pos- 
sessed none,  the  United  States  proposed  to 
forgo  Its  monopoly  In  the  Interest  of  world 
peace  and  security.  We  are  prepared  to  take 
the  same  attitude  now  In  relation  to  outer 
space.  If  this  peaceful  purpose  Is  not  re- 
alized, and  the  worse  than  useless  race  of 
weapons  goes  on,  the  world  will  have  only 
the  Soviet  Union  to  blame.  Jtist  as  It  has 
only  the  Soviet  XJnlon  to  blame  for  the  fact 
that  atomic  and  nuclear  power  are  now  used 
increasingly  for  weapons  purposes  Instead  of 
being  dedicated  wholly  to  peaceful  uses  as 
the  United  States  proposed  a  decade  ago. 

The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  cooperate  In 
tackling  the  problem  of  International  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  when  that  problem  was 
in  Its  Infancy.  Consequently,  It  has  now  be- 
come too  late  to  achieve  totally  effective 
control  although  there  can  be,  as  we  pro- 
pose, a  controlled  cessation  of  further  weap- 
ons testing  and  of  the  mantifacture  of  fis- 
sionable material  for  weapons  purposes.  But, 
as  your  Oovernment  said  on  May  10.  1066.  a 
total  ban  on  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
could  not  now  be  enforced  because  "the  pos- 


sibility would  be  open  to  a  potential  ag- 
gressor to  acciunulate  stocks  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  weapons  for  a  surprise  atomic  at- 
tack on  peace-loving  states." 

A  terrible  new  menace  can  be  seen  to  be 
in  the  making.  That  menace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  use  of  outer  space  for  war  ptirpoees. 
The  time  to  deal  with  that  menace  is  now. 
It  would  be  tragic  If  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
blind  or  Indifferent  toward  this  menace  as 
they  were  apparently  blind  or  Indifferent  to 
the  atomic  and  nuclear  menace  at  its  incep- 
tion a  decade  age. 

If  there  Is  a  genuine  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  do  something  more 
than  merely  to  talk  about  the  menace  re- 
sulting from  what  you  described  as  "the  pro- 
duction of  ever  newer  types  of  weapons," 
let  us  actually  do  what  even  now  would  im- 
portantly reduce  the  scope  of  nuclear  war- 
fare, 1x)th  In  terms  of  checking  the  use  of 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  and 
In  wholly  eliminating  the  newest  types  of 
weapons  which  use  outer  space  for  human 
destruction. 

XV 

with  respect  to  the  meeting  of  heads  of 
government,  the  cumulative  effect  of  your 
last  three  missives  Is  to  leave  considerable 
puzzlement  as  to  what  you  think  another 
such  meeting  could  contribute  to  a  genuine 
settlement  of  our  problems. 

You  have  proposed,  and  Insisted  on,  about 
10  topics  which  you  want  to  have  dlsciissed 
at  such  a  meeting.  I,  In  turn,  suggested  some 
eight  topics  which  I  thought  should  be  dis- 
cussed— strengthening  the  United  Nations, 
dedicating  outer  space  to  peaceful  purposes, 
the  reunification  of  Germany,  the  right  of 
the  peoples  of  E^astern  Europe  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  would 
live,  and  a  number  of  specific  proposals  in 
the  disarmament  field. 

I  wrote  that,  if  there  were  to  be  a  top- 
level  meeting.  I  would  be  wlUlng  to  discuss 
your  proposals  In  good  faith  If  you  would 
so  discuss  mine.  Your  answer  Is  tliat  I  must 
be  prepared  to  discuss  your  proposals  but 
that  as  regards  mine  there  must,  you  said  "be 
unanimous  agreement  of  all  participants  as 
to  the  necessity  for  considering  such  propos- 
als." In  other  words,  you  demand  the  right 
to  veto  dlsc\isslon  of  the  matters  I  beUeve 
to  be  vital  to  peace. 

I  noted  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  his  Minsk  speech  to  a 
discussion  of  conditions  in  Hungary.  Poland, 
and  East  Germany.  Does  the  Soviet  Union 
claim  such  a  proprietary  Interest  In  these 
lands  and  people  that  to  discuss  them  Is 
solely  a  matter  of  Soviet  domestic  concern? 
If  not,  and  if  these  lands  and  people  can 
be  discussed  by  Soviet  leaders  as  an  Inter- 
national problem,  why  cannot  we  t>oth  dis- 
cuss them? 

If  Indeed  a  top-level  conference  were  to 
apply  the  formula  that  no  one  Is  to  say  any- 
thing except  what  all  the  rest  agree  they 
would  like  to  hear,  we  would,  as  I  said  In 
my  last  press  conference,  end  up  In  the  ludi- 
crous posttire  of  our  Just  glaring  sUently  at 
each  other  across  the  table. 

Perhaps  the  Impasse  to  which  we  seem  to 
have  come  can  be  broken  by  less  formal  and 
less  publiclaed  contacts  through  which  we 
would  continue  to  seek  to  find  out  whether 
there  can  be  a  top-level  meeting  which,  in 
the  words  of  my  letter  to  you  of  January  12. 
1968,  "would  hold  good  hope  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace  and  jvistioe  In  the  world." 
Exchanges  of  views  effected  through  our 
ambassadors  or  foreign  ministers  may  serve 
better  than  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  referred 
to  at  Minsk  as  "polemics"  between  heads  of 
government.  The  United  States  Is  accord- 
ingly consulting  with  some  other  Interested 
nations  aa  to  the  desirability  of  exploring, 
through  more  normal  channels,  the  pros- 
pects of  a  top-level  meeting  which  would  be 
adequate  as  to  subjects,  and  as  to  which  pre- 


liminary exchanges  would  Indicate  good 
prospect  of  an  accord.  You  will  vmderstand, 
of  course,  that,  whatever  be  the  preparatory 
procedures,  these  would,  as  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  require  the  participa- 
tion o^  our  Secretary  of  State. 

▼ 

"Polemics"  wUl  not.  1  fear,  advance  us 
along  the  path  of  better  relations  which  Is  my 
Nation's  goal.  Indeed,  I  deplore  the  con- 
stantly mounting  accusations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  ruled  by  aggressive  war-minded  Im- 
perialists. Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech  of  Jan- 
uary 22  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  such 
charges  and  indeed  they  are  to  be  found  in 
your  February  1  note. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  such  chargest 
They  seem  to  fly  in  the  face  of  established 
history. 

Until  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  war 
was  generally  accepted  as  a  lawful  means 
of  conducting  foreign  poUcy.  But  after 
World  War  I  showed  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  such  toleration  of  war,  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  in  bringing  about 
the  Pact  of  Paris  whereby  the  nations  of  the 
world  renounced  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  An  even  broader  renuncia- 
tion of  force  Is  now  found  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  The  United  States,  which  Ini- 
tiated the  concept  of  the  international  re- 
nunciation of  force,  has  sought  to  adhere 
scrupulously  to  that  concept. 

I  am  really  amazed  now  to  be  told  by  So- 
viet leaders,  who  have  never  even  been  near 
this  country,  tliat  there  are  In  the  United 
States  those  who.  in  yotir  words,  "utter  the 
dangeroiiB  caU  for  preventive  war";  and  con- 
duct "unrestrained  propaganda  for  war."  If 
any  such  persons  exist  In  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  know  of  them:  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  "Imperialist  nUlng  circles"  that  are  sup- 
posedly eager  to  plunge  the  world  Into  war 
In  order  to  make  financial  gains. 

These  allegations  do  not  provide  the  real 
facts  of  American  life.  The  real  facts  are 
the  intense  longing  of  the  American  people 
for  peace:  the  working  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system  which  assures  that  gov- 
enunent  shall  be  responsive  to  the  peaceful 
will  of  the  people;  our  "built-in"  guaranties 
against  the  possibility  of  any  United  States 
Oovernment  suddenly  Initiating  war;  our 
national  dedication  to  the  International  re- 
nunciation of  force  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy;  the  decisive  influence  for  peace 
of  American  religious,  labor,  InteUectual  and 
political  leaders  and  of  their  organlzatlona. 

It  Is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  our  peo- 
ple are  flatly  opposed  to  regimes  which  hold 
people  against  their  will  and  which  deny  the 
principle  on  which  oxir  Nation  was  founded, 
that  governments  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  can 
never  rightly  deprive  the  governed  of  their 
Inalienable  right  to  life.  Uberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Our  people's  rejection  of 
many  foreign  and  domestic  aspects  of  So- 
viet methods  and  policies  Is.  however,  de- 
monstrably not  a  moving  cause  to  war. 
Otherwise  we  would  have  struck  when  we 
had  atomic  weapons  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  none;  or  when  we  had  thermonuclear 
bomba  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  none. 

VI 

When  I  contrast  the  actual  facts  of  Amer- 
ican life  with  such  portrayals  as  those  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  at  Minsk,  and  Indeed  of  your 
latest  conununlcatlon  to  me,  I  am  Impressed 
more  than  ever  before  with  the  enormous 
difficulties  besetting  us  In  attempting  to  move 
toward  better  relations  and  with  the  greater 
necessity  than  ever  before  of  doing  so. 

It  Is  possible  that  Soviet  leadership  feels  it 
necessary  deliberately  to  misrepresent  the 
American  viewpoint.  If  so,  one  effect  would 
be  to  confuse  their  own  people  and  the  people 
of  those  eastern  European  countries  under 
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their  domination,  who  are  denied  aceeas  to 
world  Information  except  as  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers permit.  Another  effect  would  he  to  make 
true  cooperation  more  difficult.  PcMatbly  «Im 
these  misrepresentations  constitute  Mind  ad- 
herence to  what  was  one  of  the  early  tenets 
of  orthodox  communism,  namely,  that  cap- 
italistic societies  are  by  ihelr  very  nature 
warlike. 

I  prefer,  however,  to  aasume  that  these 
misrepresentations  are  not  willful  but  result 
from  genuine  misconceptions  which  co\Ud  be 
done  away  with. 

vn 

Our  two  nations  are  both  now  exploring 
and  seeking  to  learn  the  truth  aboiit  outer 
space.  But  Is  It  not  more  Important  to  learn 
the  truth  about  each  other?  The  ambas- 
sadorial agreement  concluded  between  our 
Governments  on  January  27,  1968,  points  in 
this  direction.  It  contemplates  exchanges 
that,  it  Is  said,  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  betterment  of  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  thereby  contributing  to  a  les- 
sening of  international  tension.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  make  full  use  of  that  agree- 
ment. But.  for  the  moat  part.  It  deals  with 
exchanges  of  technicians  and  specialists  in 
various  fields.  Would  it  not  be  well  if.  in 
addition,  leaders  of  thought  and  Influential 
citizens  wltiiln  the  SoTiet  TTnlon  should  ootne 
to  visit  the  United  States,  not  to  acquire 
technical  knowledge  but  rather  to  leam  at 
first  hand  the  feeling  of  our  people  toward 
peace  and  the  working  of  oar  popular  in- 
stitutions as  they  affect  our  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations.     Meet  of  the  Soviet  citizens 


i     m     a 
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tton  here  made,  we  may  perhaps  |  do  some- 
thing   toward    ushering    In    a    view 
better  era. 

Sincerely, 

D.  KUBlrBOWxa. 


A  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR'S  LOOK 

AT  LATIN  America] 

Ifr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  Prorident.  the 
United  States  today  is  immensely  laaad 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  launche<l  its  first 
earth  satellite  the  Explorer  iito  outer 
space.  There  Is  no  doubt  this  scientific 
achievement  has  recaptured  soiie  of  the 
prestige  which  was  lost  by  Amei(ica  when 
the  Soviets  set  up  their  sputnllcb.  There 
is  large  concentration  today  to  regain 
and  maintain  our  superiority  in  the 
scientific  field.  As  a  Nation  we'feel  con- 
fident that  we  shall  catch  ud  and  go 
ahead  In  the  field  of  missiles  ^d  space 
phenomena  if  only  we  will  devo^  enough 
of  our  time  and  talents  to  ihe  task. 
This  is  as  It  should  be.  But  While  ap- 
proving of  such  a  course  of  concentration 
and  dedication  to  master  the  new  prob- 
lems of  the  heavens,  still  we  fnust  not 
lose  sight  of  the  more  troublesolne  prob- 
lems of  the  earth. 

Too  often  there  Is  a  tendenc  r  to  con- 
centrate on  problems  away  from  hcune 
rather  than   on   those  close   at  hand. 


Most  of  us  have  a  shallow  junderstand- 
Ing  of  the  civUlzatlfm  thai  lies  to  the 
south.  In  reality  Latin  America  consists 
of  a  group  of  states  flrml^  devoted  to 
principles  that  the  United  States  seeks 
to  uphold.  Down  through  the  years  they 
have  struggled  valiantly  to  pf  omote  dem- 
ocratic principles.  In  soma  areas  great 
progress  has  been  made.  Icj  others,  only 
small  beginnings.  We  hav^  two  recent 
examples  of  the  democratic  processes 
ftmctionlng  In  Latin  Amerlda.  Recently 
there  was  an  election  in  Costk  Rica  where 
the  outgoing  President.  Jqsi  PIgueres, 
was  succeeded  by  Senor  Majrlo  Ek:handL 
The  Costa  Rican  Governiiient  invited 
a  United  Nations  team  to  witness  the 
electicm.  The  election  wab  conducted 
without  disorder,  bloodshed;  or  even  the 
appearance  of  the  military.  The  new 
administration  comes  in  evtn  though  it 
was  opp>osed  by  President  Pigueres.  and 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica  ar^  to  be  com- 
plimented on  having  made  |  this  chuige 
in  government  in  a  typicallt  democratic 
fashion. 

Another  example  of  tha  democratic 
processes  coming  to  the  frOnt,  in  Latin 
America,  was  the  recent  election  In 
Guatemala.  Some  one-half '  million  peo- 
ple voted  In  an  honest  ballbt,  and  Ydl- 
goras  Fuentes  received  the  largest  vote. 
Senor  Cruz  Salazar  was  second,  and  the 


Who  exert  an  Influence  are  strangers  to  thU     JJ^t^ff .If^??  enchantment,  pa^cularly     left-wing  candidate  was  last  '  Because 


country  with,  I  fear,  totally  false  eoncep 
tions.  These  misconceptions  I  should  like  to 
see  corrected  In  the  interests  of  better  rela- 
tions. I  can  assure  you  that  groups  of  quali- 
fied eltlzens  of  the  D.  8.  8.  B.  coming  here 
for  the  purpose  I  describe  would  receive  every 
facility  to  leam  about  our  country  and  our 
people  and  the  working  of  our  poUtlcal 
Institutions. 

I  feel  also  that  we  need  partlctilarly  to  be 
thinking  not  only  of  the  present  but  also  of 
the  future  and  of  those,  now  young,  who  In  a 
few  years  will  be  carrymg  heavy  responsl- 
bllltlea  that  our  generation  wlU  pass  on  to 
them.  I  think  our  young  people  Aould  get 
to  know  more  about  each  other.  I  strongly 
feel  that  the  recent  agreement  for  the  ex- 
change of  20  to  so  students  a  year  Is  a  smaU 
step  in  the  right  dlreetlon.  but  woefully 
Inadequate.  I  may  write  you  further  on  this 
topic. 

vnx 

In  the  meantime,  I  reaffirm  what  has  been 
■o  often  said  by  Sscretary  DuUes  and  by  my- 
self. The  American  Nation  wants  nothing 
more  than  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with 
any  Soviet  Government  which  Is  genuinely 
dedicated  to  advancing,  by  peaceful  means, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  should,  however,  be  appreciated  how  diffi- 
cult it  Is  to  generate  here  the  good  will  which 
the  Soviet  leaders  claim  they  want,  so  long  as 
there  remains  between  oiir  two  countries  the 
vast  gulf  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation that  is  again  revealed  by  both 
speeches  and  written  communications  of 
Soviet  leaders.  If  the  Soviet  leaders  sin- 
cerely desire  better  relations  with  us,  can 
they  truly  think  it  hdpful  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  to  pursue  the  objectives 
of  international  commiiTilsm.  which  incl\ide 
the  overthrow  of  other  governments?  The 
Moscow  Manifesto  made  last  November  by 
the  representatives  of  Communist  Parties 
f  roim  64  nations,  and  the  Soviet  Oovernment's 
official  endorsement  of  the  results  of  the 
recent  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Cairo  could 
not  fall  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  our  people 
the  question  of  the  real  purposes  of  the 
Soviet  leaders. 

We  shaU  nevertheless  go  on  seeking  such 
good  relations.  And  I  hope  that,  if  there  la 
a  positive  response  to  the  concrete  sugges- 


in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

TTie  importance  of  home  problems  fre- 
quently Is  Ignored  In  the  rush  to  take 
care  of  those  which  grow  grea^r  in  our 
minds  in  proporUon  to  the  increased  dis- 
tance from  our  shores.  The  iiounting 
problems  of  Latin  America — omr  neigh- 
bors— here  on  our  Western  Hefiisphere, 
seem  to  receive  less  and  less  attention 
as  developments  tie  them  clbser  and 
closer  to  our  future — our  welfare,  our 
destiny.  ] 

Today  Latin  America  is  seetiing  with 
political,  economic,  and  social  unrest. 
Because  of  Latin  America's  in^portance 
to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  tra^le,  strat- 
egy, and  raw  materials,  it  Is  essettial  that 
we  assist  it  in  solving  its  proble|ns.  It  is 
in  our  own  enlightened  self-int#rest  that 
we  do  so  immediately.  If  we  fful  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  sufTer  the  consequendes. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  qef  ore  but 
it  needs  repeating— "The  tO  Latin 
American  Republics  are  our  stalwart 
friends."  They  have  stood  by  pa  during 
war  and  peace.  Ours  is  a  friendship 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  tiihe. 

Recently,  I  have  returned  frt^  one  of 
my  periodic  trips  to  Central  a|id  South 
America  which  afforded  me  an  >  opportu- 
nity to  again  study  at  first  hanf  some  of 
their  current  problems.  I  must  be  frank 
to  say  that  the  tread  of  developments  in 
Latin  America,  the  seriousnes  of  the 
eccmomie  problems  confronting  these 
countries,  and  the  audacity  of  a  Soviet 
economic  offensive  In  that  area,Ibring  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  now  Is  the  time 
for  good  Intentions  to  be  replaced  with 
good  deeds  in  implementing  our  so- 
called  good-neighbor  t)oUcy.  In  fact 
this  may  be  our  last  chance  to  exercise 
Influence  and  participate  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  weU&re  of  these  Lann  coun- 
tries. For  the  hour  Is  growing  |ate.  Let 
me  tell  you  why. 


neither  of  the  top  men  was  able  to  obtain 
a  majority,  the  Guatemalan  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  make  th«  selection. 
In  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  Ctuz  Salazar^ 
party  held  a  substantial  majbrlty  in  Con- 
gress, these  legislators  cholse  the  rival 
candidate — the  real  choice  at  the  Ouate- 
malan  people.  This  they  did  without 
violence  or  bloodshed,  and  in  the  truest 
democratic  traditions.  Th^se  are  dcfl- 
nite  indications  that  progiiess  is  being 
made.  All  over  Central  i  and  South 
America  there  is  an  evert-brightening 
light  and  an  increasing  hope. 

There  also  exists  a  strong  historical  tie 
between  the  Latins  and  ourselves.  As 
subjugated  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, they  were  in^ired  by  our  efforts  for 
freedom  and  independence  to  make  the 
try  for  themselves,  and  thie  history  at 
freedcmi's  progress  has  been  greaUy 
enriched  by  the  names  of  Siindn  Bohvar, 
who  helped  free  the  countries  of  Colom- 
bia. Peru.  Venezuela.  Panama,  and  some 
of  the  other  Central  American  countries; 
the  priest  Hidalgo,  who  diqso  much  in 
Mexico:  San  Martin,  who  prepared  the 
way  for  freedom  in  Argentina ;  O'Higgins, 
who  helped  free  Chile;  Jofe  Martf,  in 
Cuba,  and  many  others  whd  led  the  way 
to  Latin  American  indepenqence.  Many 
of  those  countries  even  modeled  their 
original  constitutions  after  olir  own. 

Physically  the  20  Republics  oomprlae 
an  area  of  almost  8  million  Square  mites. 
This  is  15  percent  of  the  World's  land 
area,  and  an  area  2%  timeK  larger  than 
the  United  States.  The  R^ubllcs  vary 
in  size  from  Brazil,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  United  Sta^,  to  Haiti, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  Maryland. 

Latin  America  has  a  populittioo  of  oirer 
183  million  people,  compared  to  that  oi 
172  million  in  the  United  Stktes.  It  has 
the  fastest  growing  populf^on  of  any 
area  on  earth.  Itis  Increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2^  percent  a  year.   Thi;j  means  that 


by  1975,  the  area  will  have  56  million 
more  people  than  the  United  States.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  its  total  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  500  million.  It  is  an  area  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources.  The  largest  unexplored 
areas  with  great  possibiUties  of  petro- 
leum development  are  today  in  South 
America.  The  largest  forests  outside 
Siberia  are  found  in  Latin  America.  It 
is  almost  the  richest  area  on  earth  In 
mineral  deposits  of  all  kinds.  Argentina. 
Brazil,  and  Mexico  encompass  the  finest 
grazing  land  to  be  found  anjrwhere  (m 
earth. 

With  such  richness  !n  people  and  re- 
sources the  eventual  economic  well- 
being  of  the  area  Is  only  a  question  of 
time  and  direction.  It  is  in  this  area  of 
economic  development  where  we,  the 
United  States,  can  and  should,  play  a 
prominent  part.  Not  Just  because  of  our 
frietMlship  for  our  southern  friends,  but 
in  our  own  enlightened  self-interest. 

Latin  American  countries  for  many 
years  subsisted  on  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  stuffs  to  the  United 
States  and  otber  countries.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  however,  they  have 
been  urgently  seeking  to  diversify  their 
economies,  to  industrialize  and  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  their  peoples. 

In  the  postwar  years  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  Latin  America  in 
which  we  have  participated  by  such 
means  as  private  investments.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  and  technical 
assistance. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Latin  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  production  has  in- 
creased by  60  percent.  The  production 
of  basic  industrial  minerals  has  in- 
creased by  27  percent.  Per  capita  real 
income  has  risen  at  the  rate  of  3^  per- 
cent a  year.  Its  gross  production  in- 
creased from  $32.2  billkm  in  1947  to  $47.2 
billion  in  1955.  This  means  that  the 
annual  growth  rate  has  been  5  percent 
a  year  compared  to  3  6  percent  of  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are.  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  represent 
improvements  from  primitive  economies 
to  only  the  first  stage  of  modem  econo- 
mies. The  Latin  American  people,  hav- 
ing tasted  the  first  sweet  fruits  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  are  eager  and  impatient 
for  more. 

Herein  Ues  the  danger.  Our  mutual 
enemies,  the  Communists,  seized  upon 
the  fierce  longing  of  our  neighbors  for 
more  rapid  fulfillment  of  their  aspira- 
tions. With  deceptive  promises,  the 
Communists  are  seddng  to  infiltrate 
Latin  America  both  economically  and 
politically. 

Moscow  is  now  bombarding  the  Latin 
American  countries  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
posals for  economic  and  financial  aid, 
trade  deals,  promises  of  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  including  vital  oil-driUing  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Communists  are  of- 
fering economic  deals  that  are  tailor- 
made  to  the  problems  of  each  of  the  Latin 
American  coimtries  approached.  Why 
are  they  doing  this?  Obviously  because 
they  are  most  anxious  to  establish  a  foot- 
hold in  Latin  America  into  which  they 
can  pour  their  agents  and  their  propa- 
ganda.   These  are  the  same  tactics  the 


Commies  have  already  used  so 
fully  in  the  Middle  East 

Here  are  some  of  the  steps  the  Soviets 
are  taking  in  their  drive  to  infiltrate  and 
win  away  from  us  our  Latin  American 
friends.  It  has  p>ersuaded  an  oflUcal  Ar- 
gentine mission  to  go  to  Moscow  to  buy 
$8  mlllioD  worth  of  goods,  including  oil- 
drilling  equipment. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  Soviet  tradit« 
agency — ^Torgbras — is  offering  to  supply 
Brazil  with  oil-drilling  equipment  in  ex- 
change for  raw  materials. 

A  Soviet  delegation  has  gone  to  Colom- 
bia with  glowing  offers  to  trade  indus- 
trial equipment  for  coffee,  though  the 
Russians  drink  little  coffee.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  Russia  seeks  to  pur- 
diase  20,000  tons  of  copper  from  Chile, 
at  a  price  admittedly  unprofitable  to  the 
Soviets. 

Russia  will  trade  oil  machinery  f<H- 
Braailian  coffee  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  her  already  powerful 
60,000-6trong  Brazilian  Communist  Par- 
ty. In  the  same  way,  Russia  has  just 
laought  a  large  svun  of  Chilean  copper, 
and  thus  hopes  to  gain  a  foothold  in  one 
Of  the  rich  copper  regions  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Soviet  offensive  is  not  limited  to 
these  countries  alone  but  Includes  others 
in  South  and  Central  America  as  welL 
The  Latin  American  Republics  are  vital 
to  our  defense,  and  our  security  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  support  we 
receive  from  them.  Obviously  if  the 
Communists  are  allowed  to  infiltrate  in 
this  area  while  we  sit  and  watch,  then  our 
security  will  be  seriously  endangered. 

It  is  self-defeating  for  the  United 
States  to  be  exerting  itself  economically 
and  financially  toward  other  more 
distant  areas  of  tlie  world  if  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  render  the  type  of  as- 
slstanoe  needed  and  asked  for  by  our 
neighbors  in  our  own  hemisphere.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  need  not  help  Latin 
America  because  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  Far  East  are  the  im- 
mediate danger  areas  in  the  cold  war. 
The  fact  is  that  any  Soviet  penetration 
in  Latin  America  could  do  us  incalcu- 
lable harm. 

lATOr    AMBOCA'S    nO>OaC*MCS    TO    THB    VNTTXD 
STATES 

I  say  this  because  we  are  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  Latin  America.  The  re- 
gion is  a  principal  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials. We  require  their  military  and 
poUtical  assistance.  They  comprise  a 
great  bulk  of  our  foreign  trade  upon 
which  our  economy  depends,  and  then, 
of  course,  because  of  the  simple  geo- 
graphical fact  that  Latin  America  forms 
the  southern  fiank  of  our  national  mili- 
tary defenses. 

More  specifically,  at  present  our  two- 
way  trade  with  that  area  is  running  at 
a  rate  of  $8  billion  annually.  Latin  Am- 
ei'ica  buys  22  percent  of  our  exports  and 
supplies  us  with  30  percent  of  all  our  im- 
ports. The  raw  materials  which  the 
area  supplies  us  are  needed  in  peacetime 
for  our  industries,  and  for  our  own  mili- 
tary programs.  For  example,  Venezuela 
now  supplies  48  percent  of  our  petroleum 
imports.  Brazil  supplies  78  percent  of 
our  imports  of  quartz  crystals.  Ven- 
ezuela. Peru,  and  Brazil  furnish  us  with 


37  percent  at  our  Imports  of  iroo  ore. 
Brazil  furnishes  10  percent  of  our  man- 
ganese ore  imports.  BoUvia,  Argentina, 
and  BraaU  supply  34  percent  of  our 
tungsten  imports.  Peru  supplies  100 
percent  of  our  vanadium  imports.  Bra- 
zil and  Argentina  supply  us  with  47  pex- 
cent  of  our  iUium  Impcnts.  Chili.  Mex- 
ico, and  Pail  60  percent  of  our  copper 
imparts.  Mexico  and  Peru.  S0  percent 
of  lead  imports.  Cuba.  10  percent  of 
nickel  imports.  Mexico  and  Peru.  41 
percent  of  zinc  imports,  and  Mexico  2S 
percent  of  antiJBony.  Most  of  our  coffee, 
all  of  our  bananas,  and  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  sugar  imports  come  to  us 
from  Latin  America.  Our  requirements 
of  these  and  many  otber  materials  nec- 
essary to  oar  own  economy  are  available 
in  increaang  quantities  from  the  still 
untapped  resources  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  south. 

During  World  War  n.  the  lAtin  Am- 
erican Republics  not  only  supplied  as 
with  needed  bases,  but  helped  guard  vital 
sea  lanes,  while  Braxil  and  Mexico  con- 
tributed fighting  forces.  During  tbe 
Korean  conflict,  Colombia  sent  troops. 
Today.  aU  the  American  Republics  co- 
operate for  the  defense  of  the  hemi- 
sphere through  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board. 

ooionnnBT  ■ooifomc  ugpawaiv 

The  current  Communist  moves  In 
Latin  America  have  real  prospects  of 
succeeding  if  we  do  not  act  with  resolu- 
tion and  foresight  in  helping  these  na- 
tions solre  the  serious  economic  prob- 
lems which  now  plague  the  area. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  those  who 
are  closest  to  us,  who  mean  the  most  to 
us,  and  on  whom  we  depend  the  most  are 
the  la.«1;  to  receive  the  minimum  assist- 
ance they  so  urgently  require.  Cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  ttie 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  are  not  vltaL 
Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  we  should 
place  our  Interests  in  Latin  America 
ahead  of  those  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  I  do  mean  to  say  quite  em- 
phatically that  unless  we  give  equal  at- 
tention and  assistance  to  the  problems 
which  our  Latin  American  neighbors  are 
facing,  we  stand  in  real  danger  of  open- 
ing the  area  to  eager  Communist  eco- 
nomic and  political  penetration. 

I  do  not  speak  idly  when  I  say  this. 
Nor  do  I  se*  to  exaggerate  In  order  to 
emphasize  the  point.  The  facts  of 
United  States  relations  with  Latin 
America  speak  for  themselves.  They 
teU  us  a  story  that  every  American 
should  have  at  his  fing:ertips;  namely, 
that  any  vacuum  created  or  left  in  Latin 
America  can  be  filled  lay  the  pernicious 
actions  of  the  Oommunists  who  are  only 
too  alert  to  probe  where  weakness  de- 
velops. 

The  challenge  presented  by  the  Soviets 
demands  ttiat  the  problems  of  oar  neigh- 
bors to  the  sooth  be  given  a  top  spot  on 
the  priority  list,  and  that  no  time  be  lost 
in  meeting  this  new  threat. 

Where  are  some  of  the  areas  In  which 
we  can  be  of  direct  and  Immediate  as- 
sistance? Let  me  briefly  touch  on  some 
of  them. 
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tmomxm  or  basic  rmos  or  hbalth, 

mXFCATIOir,   AMD    aAMXTATION 

Although  Latin  America  has  many 
valuable  assets  in  population,  natural 
resources,  and  political  and  cultural  sim- 
ilarity with  the  United  States,  still  some 
liabilities  and  shortcomings  remain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  illiteracy  in  the  area  today. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  made 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
sanitation,  but  a  great  deal  more  needs 
to  be  done.  These  are  basic  problems 
that  remain  to  be  solved.  This  admin- 
istration has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
"trade  not  aid."  Sxirely  we  would  all 
agree  that  trade  is  much  to  be  desired 
over  aid.  The  Latins  recognize  and  ap- 
prove of  the  idea. 

But  a  level  of  health,  literacy,  and  basic 
economic  and  political  development  is 
needed  before  private  capital  will  risk 
moving  into  an  area.  There  have  to  be 
reasonable  groimds  to  believe  a  profit 
can  be  made  before  the  private  capitalist 
will  invest  money  and  time.  Areas  rid- 
den with  disease,  pestilence,  and  illiter- 
acy hardly  provide  the  incentive  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  fiow  of  private 
inveetment.  It  is  highly  improbable, 
therefore,  that  private  investment  would 
do  anything  about  health,  education,  and 
sanitation  projects,  for  there  is  no  im- 
mediate and  direct  monetary  return  in 
promoting  them.  Private  investment 
today  is  attracted  only  to  those  countries 
in  Latin  America  where  at  least  mini- 
mum standards  have  already  been 
achievJed  in  these  basic  fields. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  such 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  68 
percent  of  American  private  investment 
which  amounts  to  over  $7  billion  is  lo- 
cated in  5  Latin  American  countries, 
namely,  Brazil.  Chile.  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  Most  of  this  private  capital 
investment  is  in  olL  Remember  that 
there  are  15  other  Republics,  many 
of  which  have  not  been  able  to  develop 
an  atmosphere  or  conditions  which 
would  attract  private  capital. 

They  need  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  basic  fundamental  econ- 
omy such  as  health,  education,  sanita- 
tion, roads,  farms,  and  the  like,  before 
private  capital  will  be  attracted  to  their 
countries. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
In  July  1956  I  introduced,  and  the  Con- 
gress passed,  a  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  special  f imd  aimed  at  develop- 
ing ovur  sister  republics  in  these  vital 
basic  fields.  The  appropriation  was  in  a 
relatively  small  amoimt,  namely  $15  mil- 
lion, 75  percent  of  which  was  on  a  loan 
basis.  While  the  State  Department  did 
not  approve  of  the  idea  at  the  time,  the 
resoimding  support  given  by  the  Con- 
gress for  this  regional  develoixnent  f imd 
and  the  general  approval  by  the  recipient 
coimtries  of  this  type  of  development- 
loan  program  planted  the  seed  of  the  de- 
velopment-loan  tsrpe  of  program  In  the 
minds  of  those  In  the  State  Department, 
and  I  think  had  something  to  do  with 
their  sutaMQuent  mretentation  of  an  over- 
all develoinnent-type  program  for  the 
various  oountrles  around  the  globe  that 
we  aid.  In  any  event,  wlien  the  Latin 
American  countries  found  out  about  this 


Congressicmal  program,  designed  for 
them,  they  literally  ran  over  e4ch  other 
in  their  efforts  to  get  thi4  limited 
help.  After  much  delay  on  thfe  part  of 
the  administrative  branch  of  our  Qov- 
emment,  the  fund  was  finally  lallocated 
In  the  following  manner:        I 

Two  grants,  totalling  $2  million,  were 
made.  One  was  to  the  Organisation  of 
American  States,  for  agricultural  re- 
search, in  the  amount  of  $50d[000;  the 
other  went  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  in  the  amount  of  $1 V2  million,  to 
be  iised  in  the  battle  to  eradicate  dreaded 
malaria  from  this  hemisphere.' 

This  was  in  anticipation  of  Itie  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  of 
January  9,  1958,  when  he  offered  to  co- 
operate with  the  Soviet  Union  ii  \  battling 
malaria. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  S<  nate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  sh  auld  take 
particular  notice  of  the  spleniid  work 
which  Dr.  Rollin  S.  Atwood,  of 'the  ICA, 
did  in  administering  the  development- 
loan  program  for  Latin  Amei^ca.  Al- 
though too  much  time  was  tak^  in  get- 
ting the  program  started,  nevertheless, 
when  Dr.  Atwood  was  put  in  cfiarge,  he 
took  hold  of  the  program  promptly,  and 
made  loans  which  I  believe  'everyone 
would  approve:  and  thereafter  he  car- 
ried on  the  program  with  considerable 
dispatch.  I 

The  following  loans  were  made: 

Panama  was  granted  a  loan  6t  $2  mil- 
lion, for  the  construction  of  water  and 
sewage  works  in  the  city  of  Panama. 
Panama  has  agreed  to  repay  the  loan  in 
20  years,  with  3  percent  interest. 

Mr.  President,  last  fall  it  I  was  my 
privilege  to  see  what  was  beini  done  In 
Panama  with  this  type  of  program.  I 
am  swce  that  every  Member  of  j  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  been  heartened  to  see 
the  great  and  beneficial  use  ^hlch  the 
people  of  Panama  were  makixlg  of  the 
money  which  the  Congress  hadi  provided 
to  them  on  a  loan  basis.  1 

Costa  Rica  received  a  loan  fl|r  $2  mil- 
lion, payable  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  loan  to  Panama.  The  pnoney  is 
being  utilized  by  Costa  Rica  tb  rejuve- 
nate the  Children's  Hospital  in  Ban  Jos^. 

A  loan  of  $850,000  was  made  to  Chile, 
to  help  seven  Chilean  universities  estab- 
lish a  central  library  and  e<iilp  their 
laboratories  for  the  training  !of  youth 
in  the  tectinical  and  scientific  fields. 

Peru  received  a  loan  of  $2  million,  to 
be  used  to  open  for  settlement  rich  agri- 
cultiu-al  lands.  I 

Ecuador  received  a  loan  of  $2  million, 
to  finance  a  land-resettlement  project. 

I  saw  both  of  the  plans  whicl^  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  coimtries  had  for  the 
use  of  this  money.  Once  again  I  am  cer- 
tam  that  the  Congress  would  heartily 
approve  of  the  action  those  go^mments 
were  taking.  The  Congress  Vould  be 
greatly  gratified  to  know  of  thd  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  programs  were  re- 
ceived by  the  peoples  of  those^ountrles. 
not  Just  by  the  government  officials. 

Paraguay  received  a  loan  of  Id  million, 
for  agricultural  and  Industrlali  develop- 
ment. 

Honduras  received  a  loan  of  fto  million, 
for  water  and  sewage  system/ imd  for 
area  resettlement  development] 


A  United  States  Emba$8y  dispatch 
characterized  the  loan  to  CiDsta  Rica  as 

follows:  I 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  it  wovld  have  been 
possible  to  find  any  otber  cooperative  proj- 
ect wtilcb  would  create  more  dood  will  than 

this  one.  I 

I 

The  ICA  mission  in  Chile  considered 
the  loan  made  to  that  coi^try  a  bril- 
liant opportunity  of  furthenng  good  re- 
lations among  Chilean  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  other  agencies  thus  helping 
to  counteract  the  Marxist  infiuence  that 
has  been  in  evidence  in  Some  of  the 
Chile9.n  universities.  1 

Loans  to  other  areas  un<^r  this  pro- 
gram were  hailed  with  equal|  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  modest  program,  benefiting  only 
seven  Latin  American  countries,  but  was 
one  which  Latm  America  had  long  de- 
sired. It  was  no  handout.  It  was  a  pro- 
gram which  helped  those  cotintries  main- 
tain their  self-respect.  The  tremendous 
impact  it  has  had  on  fostering  our  good- 
neighbor  relations  has  been  inestimable. 
It  gave  to  them  the  special  attention 
which  should  be  given  to  a  trusted  friend. 
Latin  America  and  her  friends  are  most 
anxious  to  have  it  continued,  for  it  gave 
to  that  area  just  recognition  in  connec- 
tion with  our  overall  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. Although  it  fell  short  of  the  ac- 
tual needs,  it  was  a  start  in  Ihe  right  di- 
rection. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Latin  America  that  this  tjn^e  of 
a  program  will  go  far  toward  offsetting 
the  overtures  of  the  Commu^t  offensive 
now  occurring  in  Latin  Amclrica. 

Last  year,  although  the  S^iate  desired 
to  continue  the  program  oH  a  separate 
basis,  unfortimately,  when  the  foreign- 
aid  appropriations  bill  weo(t  to  confer- 
ence, the  Latin  American  section  became 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  was  my  under- 
standing, however,  that  manjy  of  the  con- 
ferees thought  there  was  ho  necessity 
to  have  a  separate  program  jFor  this  area 
alone,  believing  Ihat  in  the  creation  of 
the  Development  Loan  f^md.  Latin 
'America  would  receive  the  same  benefits, 
except  on  a  larger  scale,  in  implementing 
the  type  of  assistance  contemplated  by 
the  amendment  which  I  proposed  In 
1956.  This  fund,  as  will  be  recalled,  was 
set  up  and  money  was  app^priated.  to 
be  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  productive  capacity  and  economic  re- 
sources of  free  peoples  thitoughout  the 
world.  i 

Notwithstanding  the  fa^t  that  the 
Congress  set  up  the  fund,  and  made  it 
available  almost  6  months  ^o,  I  regret 
to  report  that  the  ICA  has  ^ot  yet  made 

last  month 
to  direct 

nt    agency 

from  this 

to  nations. 


one  single  loan  from  the  f  1 
more,  it  was  not  imtil  ear! 
that  a  manager  was  appoJ 
the  fund.  The  Gove 
which  is  to  make  flinanc: 
fimd  available  on  a  loan  basi 
private  firms,  and  individuals  is  Just  get- 
ting organized.  The  development  loan 
fund,  which  was  announcfd  last  year 
with  so  much  fanfare  by  ttiej  administra- 
tion, and  which  has  been  tHe  subject  of 
so  many  self-adulatory  st|itements  by 
administration  spokesmen  since  that 
time,  has  had  a  long  count  down— too 
long.  In  fact. 


The  Congress,  in  effecting  the  neces- 
sary legislation  and  in  appropriating  the 
f imds  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  development  fund,  carried 
out  its  responsibilities  qiiickly  and  ef- 
fectively. I  recommend  and  strcmgly 
urge  that  the  executive  branch  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  expedite  the  hAnriHny 
of  loans  under  this  fund. 

As  all  of  VIS  know,  there  are  many 
worthwhile  projects  which  will  stimulate 
economic  growth  and  development  in 
Latin  America.  For  various  reasons, 
some  of  these  projects  cannot  receive 
favorable  consideraticm  for  financing 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  from 
any  source  other  than  the  development 
loan  fund.  Therefore.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  fund  will  provide  adequate 
monies  for  Latm  America,  m  oonUnuii^ 
and  implementing  the  pnY>osal  adopted 
by  the  C(mgres8  in  1956. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  conneetion  let  me 
say  that  I  think  it  is  gratifying  that  fi- 
nally there  has  been  appcrfnted,  as  man- 
ager of  the  fund,  a  very  able  man,  Mr. 
Dempster  Mcintosh.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  meet  him  in  1955.  as  I  recall,  when  he 
was  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Paraguay.  He  was  an  outstandmg 
Ambassador.  Later  I  saw  him  when  he 
was  moved  to  Venezuela,  where  he  be- 
came our  Ambassador.  He  has  now  been 
brought  here,  to  administer  this  fund. 
He  has  indicated  to  me  that  he  is  anxious 
to  get  the  work  started.  I  hope  the  ICA 
and  the  State  Department  win  cooperate 
with  Manager  Mcintosh.  He  has  had 
great  experience  in  private  business.  He 
was  an  executive  of  the  Philco  Corp. 
before  he  Joined  the  Foreign  Service 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is  meeting  this  afternoon  to  fur- 
ther study  the  cotton  situation.  There- 
fore, it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
stay  In  the  Chamber,  to  hear  the  re- 
mainder of  the  splendid  address  being 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  However.  I  have  seen  an  out- 
line of  his  address. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  State  which  is  very 
mu^  interested  in  South  America,  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  all 
the  splendid  work  he  has  done  over  the 
years  in  order  to  further  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  our  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American 
neighbors.  In  my  opinion  his  work  hat 
been  of  great  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  congratulate  him. 
not  only  for  the  splendid  address  he  is 
making  today,  but  also  for  the  effective, 
beneficial  work  he  has  done  over  the 
years  In  this  oooneetton. 

Mr.  SMATHERa  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  very 
much.  I  particularly  appreciate  his  re- 
marks, which  come  from  an  outstanding 
Senator  who  most  ably  represents  bis 
State. 


As  be  has  previously  pointed  oat.  the 
mayor  of  Kansas  City,  who  is  a  good 
friend  of  the  Soiator  from  Missouri,  has 
long  been  interested  in  this  problem  and 
has  exercised  considerable  leadership  in 
building  up  better  relations  betw^een  Cen- 
tral America  and  South  America  and  not 
only  Missouri,  but  also  the  entire  United 
states. 

I  beUere  it  was  only  last  month  that 
Kansas  City  evidenced  in  a  very  tangible 
way  its  interest  in  South  America  by 
giving  to  Ecuador  a  plane  called  the 
Spirit  of  Kansas  City.  I  know  of  no 
better  demonstration  of  good  will  than 
that  one.  which  has  been  made  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  aty. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINaTC»7.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said 
is  correct.  Representatives  of  Kansas 
City,  under  the  leadership  of  their  great 
mayor,  the  Honorable  H.  Roe  Bartle. 
have  made  two  visits  to  South  America 
in  the  last  2  years.  In  their  visits  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Kansas  City's 
leaders  have  always  been  encouraged  by 
the  efforts,  activities,  and  fine  construc- 
tive work  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  them  in  this  important 
work. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  his  generosity  in 
those  remarks,  but  I  do  hope  the  State 
Department  and  the  ICA  will  give  to 
Ambassador  Dempster  Mcintosh  the 
assistance  which  he  needs.  He  cannot 
CH>erate  this  enormously  Important  and 
tremendously  large  program  unless  he 
has  sufficient  clerical  help.  While  he 
made  no  complaints  to  me.  it  is  my 
imderstanding.  and  it  was  my  observa- 
tion in  my  visits,  that  he  did  not  have 
the  type  of  setup  which  would  enable  b<m 
to  administer  the  program  as  the  Con- 
gress would  like  him  to  administer  It 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  making  this  address.  I 
am  glad  he  feels  the  new  administrator 
needs  help.  The  trouble  throughout  the 
years  has  been  that  someone  is  given  the 
Job  of  aiding  Latin  America;  then  his 
hands  are  tied.  I  know  the  trials  and 
tribulations  we  had  throughout  the 
years  in  constructing  a  little,  two-by- 
four  road  through  Central  America, 
down  to  Pansuna.  It  was  not  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  or  the  other  agencies  of 
Government  that  were  responsible,  but 
we  were  handicapped  from  the  so-called 
political  angle,  through  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  know  from  my  own  knowledge  that 
our  prestige  is  about  as  low  as  it  can  get. 
Of  course,  the  people  in  those  countries 
accept  the  situation,  because  they  can- 
not do  anything  about  it. 

In  my  oi^nion.  our  Interest  In  the 
future  Is  loutb  of  the  border.  We  can- 
not depend  on  European  nations,  because 
they  have  been  flghUng  over  the  real 
estate  of  that  area  for  thousands  of 
years,    if  we  want  to  progress  or  grow. 


we  Shan  have  to  help  Latin  America  to 
help  itself,  and  in  that  way  we  shall  beb) 
ourselves. 

Mr.SMATHER&  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  that  observatioa. 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  greater  knowl- 
edge oi  Central  or  South  American  af- 
fairs than  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  always  speaks  vigorously  in 
behalf  of  those  countries.  I  think  we 
should  seriously  take  heed  of  his  warning 
words.  We  must  do  something  for  our 
South  American  neighbors  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Kentxicky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  thff 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  on  the  very 
fine  qieech  he  is  making,  in  which  he 
is  pomung  out  in  detail  the  historic. 
geographic,  cultural,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  make  our  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  of  great  im- 
portance. And  also,  he  speaks  correctly 
of  the  importance  of  Latin  America  in 
world  affairs. 

He  is  doing  a  service  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  our  people,  the  dan- 
ger of  Soviet  penetration  in  Latin 
America  by  econmnic  means.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out  so  well,  when 
tlie  people  and  governments  of  Latin 
America  are  struggling  to  advance  their 
economies,  assistance  offered,  even  from 
Soviet  Russia,  has  its  attraction,  al- 
though I  think  he  would  say.  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  agree,  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  do  not  prefer  that  kind 
of  assistance.  Our  great  friends  are  in 
Latm  America,  and  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestions regarding  trade,  loans,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  should  bear  gt«at 
weight. 

I  am  also  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  the  historic  ties  that  bind 
us  and  our  sister  republics.  Thoee  ties 
do  derive  inttiniiy  from  our  Revolution 
and  their  revolutions. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  remember  that  although  delegates  from 
Latin  America  demanded,  as  they  prop- 
erly should,  equality  and  independence 
on  their  positions,  yet  our  common  pur- 
poses nearly  always  brought  us  in  union. 

The  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washmgton  is  His  Excelloicy.  Ouillermo 
Seviiia-Sacasa,  and  he  and  his  fellow 
Ambassadors  from  Latin  America  repre- 
sent nations  which  are  friends  of  the 
Umted  States. 

Although  our  dangers  throogboat  the 
world  are  great,  our  greatest  and  dearest 
friends  are  those  nearest  to  us  m  Latin 
America  and  they  have  demonstrated 
their  friendship. 

I  i^idaud  the  Senator  for  bis  long- 
time efforts  to  promote  closer  reli^ion- 
shlps  between  tiie  United  States  and  cor 
sister  republics  of  Latm  America. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  must  hasten  to 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
knowing  of  bis  vast  experlenoe  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Matioos  and  m  an 
Ambassador  representing  our  country, 
and  now  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
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on  Forei«n  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  His  expression  of  friendship, 
which  I  know  Is  most  sincere,  for  the 
Latin  American  countries,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  them. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  another  area 
in  which  the  United  States  can  be,  and 
should  be  helpful  to  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

TKADB    POTCNTIAI, 

Of  great  importance  to  all  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  is  the  need  for  a  stable 
trade  policy  with  the  United  States. 
Why?  Because  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  the  source  from  which  these 
countries  gain  the  necessary  dollars  to 
buy  American  machinery,  vehicles,  and 
supplies  which  they  need  for  their  in- 
dustrialization and  expansion  pr(%rams. 
Their  development  programs  In  many 
cases  are  actually  pegged  to  the  volume 
of  dollars  which  they  earn  through  the 
sale  of  their  mineral  and  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  States. 

Latin  America's  dependence  on  the 
United  States  market  is  very  great.  For 
example.  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Cuba 
sell  two-thirds  of  their  total  exports  to 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  is 
the  major  market  for  10  coffee  exporting 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Cuba  sup- 
plies 73  percent  of  our  imports  of  sugar. 
Peru's  export  of  lead  and  zinc  to  the 
United  States  represents  31  percent  of 
her  total  sales  to  our  country.  Mexico's 
exports  of  lead  and  zinc  equal  about  25 
percent  of  her  total  sales  to  this  country. 

Cuba's  economy  is  dependent  on  its 
sale  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.  It 
represents  50  percent  of  Cuba's  total  in- 
come. Two  out  of  three  Cubans  dep>end 
on  sugar  for  their  paycheck.  Now.  when 
we  change  our  program  and  decrease  the 
amount  of  sugar  we  allow  Cuba  to  sell  in 
the  United  States,  we  obviously  upset 
Cuba's  economy,  create  unemployment, 
uncertainty,  and  havoc. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  situation 
In  Cuba  Is  naturally  of  concern  to  us. 
They  are  our  friends.  But  also  impor- 
tant to  us,  and  a  point  which  we  fre- 
quently overlook,  is  that  98  percent  of 
the  dollars  which  they  get  for  selling 
sugar  to  us,  retiuns  to  the  United  States 
for  piu-chases  of  machinery,  farm  equip- 
ment, farm  products,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  substantially  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  Latm  American  coun- 
tries. 

Neither  Cuba,  nor  any  other  Latin 
country  can  buy  goods  in  the  United 
States  tinless  they  have  dollars.  Our 
sellers  do  not  take  pesos.  So,  when  we 
Close  our  ports  to  Latin  imports  we  cut 
the  supply  of  dollars  to  these  countries 
and.  In  turn,  it  means  we  reduce  their 
purchases  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  drive  them  mto  the  Com- 
munist's trade  programs,  with  all  the 
sinister  results  that  go  with  that. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  dislike  to  interrupt, 
but  I  should  like  to  emphasize  a  point  at 
this  particular  time. 

A  little  while  ago  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter of  roads  through  Central  America. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  what  happens 
as  a  resvilt  of  construction  of  such  roads? 


Manufacturers  of  American  automobiles, 
American  tubing,  and  other  machinery 
get  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  buying  of 
American  equipment  for  the  building  of 
such  roads,  so  that  there  will  be  employ- 
ment in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Dayton. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  that  ob- 
servation. 

Mexico  Is  one  of  our  best  customers. 
She  asks  little  from  us,  except  s<^me  trade. 
She  needs  machinery  to  defelop  her 
roads,  her  farms,  her  mines,  iind  other 
resources.  She  buys  it  mostfy  In  the 
United  States.  Last  year  Meiico  spent 
over  a  half-billion  dollars  herJ.  United 
States  auto  workers,  whose  influstry  we 
know  is  presently  depressed,  w0uld  cheer 
the  fact  that  Mexico  spent  $117  million 
on  automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories 
last  year.  She  has  to  have  dollirs  to  buy. 
Where  does  she  get  dollars?  iProm  the 
sale  of  her  coffee,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
primarily.  The  money  realized  from  the 
si^e  of  these  items  is  practically  all  spent 
in  the  United  States,  providing  employ- 
ment in  steel,  railroads,  luijber,  and 
other  industries,  as  the  Senator  jfrom  New 
Mexico  indicated.  Now,  if  we  taise  tar- 
iffs on  lead  and  zinc  and  build  walls 
against  Mexico's  imports,  we  lose  their 
purchases — $840  million — which  mean 
much  to  us.  but  at  the  same  tin^  we  drive 
them  into  trade  with  others-flprimarily 
the  Soviets. 

Is  this  a  wise  policy?  I  do  riot  believe 
It  to  be,  and  I  do  not  believe  anjj  thought- 
ful person  could  believe  it  to  bi.  There- 
fore, it  is  disturbing  to  see  thq  adminis- 


tration actually  recommend  to 


the  Con- 


gress an  excise  tax  on  impon  s  of  lead 
and  zinc. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  hapi  ly  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  and  able  fl-iend.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned the  imports  from  Mexico.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  made jreference 
to  sugar.  I  wish  to  say  that  )the  State 
of  Louisiana,  somewhat  like  the  State  of 
Florida — except  much  more  io — has  a 
great  interest  in  cane  sugar.  Iwe  have 
been  willing  to  share  some  of  our  market 
with  the  Mexicans.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  willing  to  share  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  market  with  Mexico. 
Cuba,  and  the  other  nations  tojthe  south 
of  us,  other  parts  of  this  Nation  ought  to 
be  willing  to  share  some  of  theit  markets. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  frietids  to  the 
south  of  us  sell  to  the  United ,  States  as 
imports  almost  half  of  the  s^gar  con- 
cimied  in  this  Nation.  We  are  not  com- 
plainmg  about  that.  However,  if  we  are 
willing  to  make  room  for  imparts  to  the 
sugar  industry,  some  of  the  pther  in- 
dustries Plight  to  make  room  fdr  imports 
also. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  tHe  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  that  obserjration.  I 
hasten  to  agree  with  the  Senatoi-,  and  say 
that  as  a  member  of  the  ConMilttee  on 
Finance  the  Senator  from  Loutlana  has 
ably  represented  his  sugar  constituents 
of  Louisiana.  The  Senator  was  not  only 
diligent  in  seeing  that  the  rights  of  his 
constituents  were  protected,  bit  I  think 
he  exercised  considerable  leaqershlp  In 


having  his  people  realize  tfa|e  Importance 
of  permitting  Mexico  to  make  some  sugar 
sales  in  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  I  was  in  Mexico  ihis  past  fall. 
While  visiting  there,  I  was  Ijaken  to  some 
of  the  large  sugar  plantations.  The  sugar 
industry,  as  a  matter  of  f act^  gave  a  party 
for  me  after  we  had  seen  i  some  of  the 
sugar  plantations. 

The  people  of  Mexico  made  the  argu- 
ment to  us,  "As  a  matter  of  |  fact,  we  rec- 
ognize that  domestic  sugait  is  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  that  you  must  look 
after  your  own  producers  first.  How- 
ever, if  you  will  look  at  evepr  one  of  the 
machines  which  we  have  ini  every  one  of 
our  sugar  plants" — and  I  saw  many  of 
them — "you  will  see  it  is  stamped  "Made 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,'  or  'Made  in  Spring- 
field, 111.',  or  somethmg  like  that.  Every 
one  of  the  manufactured  items  In  each 
of  these  plants  was  bought  in  the  United 
Stotes."  I 

Therefore,  purchase  of  sUch  machines 
has  provided  employment  for  people  m 
the  Midwest,  and  particularly  in  the 
northern  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  in  Mexico  sam,  "Actually, 
if  we  are  not  permitted  to  sekl  some  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  we  will  not  get 
enough  dollars  so  that  vie  may  turn 
around  and  spend  them  ii^  the  United 
States.  All  we  ask  at  thejpresent  time 
with  respect  to  sugar  is  thai  we  have  the 
right  to  sell  suf&cient  sugar  |n  the  United 
States  so  we  can  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  dollars  so  that  we  may  turn  around 
and  spend  them  in  the  Unijted  States  to 
modernize  and  rehabilitat|e  our  sugar 
plantations.  All  the  mon^  we  realize 
from  the  sugar  sales  goes  back  to  the 
United  States." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  frcmi  Louisi- 
ana that  scone  of  the  representatives 
from  the  States  of  the  Ndrth  and  the 
Midwest,  particularly,  who-e  great  in- 
dustry is  situated,  shox^d  be  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  prt^gram  of  per- 
mitting the  Latin  American  coxintries  to 
trade  with  the  United  Statei. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Presidint.  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
jrleld.  I 

Mr.  LONG.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Senator  knows,  a$  I  do,  those 
people  can  produce  sugar  ibore  cheaply 
than  we  can.  That  is  a  pcjint  which  so 
many  people  complain  aAout.  People 
say  that,  after  all,  the  foi^ign  country 
has  a  cheaper  labor  supbly.  Perhaps 
certain  foreign  countries  dd  have  certain 
advantages  over  us.  ' 

I  am  one  of  those  who  saiys  we  should 
not  undertake  any  program  which  win 
drive  American  industry  oiit  of  business 
to  any  significant  fashion,  but  we 
should  recognize  the  advani 
rocal  trade,  when  we  sell 
the  other  man  that  we  can 
cheaply. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Thatl 

Mr.  LONO.   And  we  shot 
to  sell  to  us  those  things  he 
more  cheaply. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I 
With  the  Senator,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
observation.  These  progranis  must  be  by 
natiire  reciprocal  It  does  n^t  mean  any- 
thing if  we  trade  only  wifli  a  country 
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which  to  turn  does  not  buy  ansrthtog 
from  us. 

There  were  undoubtedly  good  do- 
mestic reasons  which  may  have  prompted 
this  action  but  there  were  equally  good 
totemational  reasons  which  should  have 
given  the  administration  cause  to  reflect 
upon  the  damage  it  would  do  to  our  re- 
lations and  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru 
and  even  Csoxada.  Now  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  turn  our  backs  on 
our  own  producers  of  lead  and  zinc. 
They  are  experiencing  great  difficulty 
and  they  need  some  help.  Perhaps  the 
answer  lies  to  greater  depletion  allow- 
ances for  lead  and  zinc  deiMsits  or  pos- 
sibly consideration  should  be  given  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  Metal 
Credit  Corporation  which  would  render 
assistance  to  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc 
mines  whenever  prices  do  not  cover  costs 
of  production.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  corporation  could  be 
operated  at  limited  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers and  would  have  a  stabilizing  effect 
upon  our  lead  and  ztoc  producing  mines. 
In  my  optoion,  the  creation  of  a  Metal 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  far  better 
than  cutting  ourselves  off  from  our 
neighbors  and  upsettmg  the  totricate 
balance  of  their  economies  which  caa 
only  result  to  a  worsening  relationship 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  once  again  make 
reference  to  the  Sugar  Act.  Under  that 
act,  as  the  Senator  I  am  sure  recalls, 
there  is  provided  a  tariff  and  a  process- 
ing charge  for  sugar.  There  is  a  tariff 
on  imported  sugar  and  a  processing  tax 
upon  sugar  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  upon  sugar  produced  to 
this  Nation.  The  tax  is  in  turn  used  to 
help  maintato  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try, because  tliis  Nation  feels  to  the 
event  of  war  we  might  be  cut  off  from 
foreign  supplies. 

Without  such  a  subsidy,  if  we  tried  to 
have  the  local  industry  supply  sugar  to 
the  United  States  consumers,  and  pro- 
tected our  local  todustry  behtod  a  high 
tariff  wall,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  American 
people  would  pay  far  more  for  sugar 
than  they  pay  even  when  there  is  to- 
cluded  the  so-called  subsidy. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  liouisiana  to  that 
observation. 

Mr.  LONO.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  consider  the  lead  and  ztoc 
situation  as  an  isolated  matter.  In 
Latto  America  the  admtoistration's  rec- 
ommendation for  an  excise  tax  on  lead 
and  zinc  imports  was  regarded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  as  the  first  step  to  a  series  of 
moves  to  build  a  wall  around  ourselves 
tat  the  expense  and  harm  of  Latto  Amer- 
ican producers.  It  was  taken  to  mean 
that  the  United  States  was  embarking 
on  a  policy  of  tariff  protection  and  that 
the  reciprocal  trade  program  was  a  de- 
vice to  matotaln  tariffs  at  a  low  rate 
when  it  was  convenient  for  us  to  do  so 
and  as  something  to  be  bypassed  when 
it  did  not  suit  us. 


WhUe  I  was  to  Lima,  Peru,  last  De- 
cember, the  Peruvian  Congress,  out  ol 
their  disappointment  over  our  recom- 
mending increased  tariffs  on  Importation 
of  lead  and  zinc,  passed  a  law  taxmg 
United  States-owned  bustoesses  operat- 
ing to  Pera  This  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. Our  Ambassador.  Mr.  Achilles, 
an  able  and  dedicated  man.  and  I  re- 
monstrated with  Peru's  able  Finance 
Mtoister.  Juan  Pardo,  about  this,  but  it 
availed  nothtog.  The  Peruvian  Con- 
gress felt  we  had  hit  them  a  low  blow, 
and  they  were  hitting  us  back,  even 
though  it  meant  cutttog  off  their  nose  to 
spite  their  face.  These  are  the  ktods 
of  acts  that  we  must  stop.  I  believe  we 
want  to  be  good  neighbors.  I  think  we 
are  good  neighbors  and  we  must  be  good 
neighbors  in  fact,  as  well  as  m  word.  A 
good  trade  policy  becomes  a  good  foreign 
policy. 

In  1956  our  exports  to  Latto  America 
amounted  to  $3.9  billion.  Our  purchases 
from  this  area  fell  below  this  figiire  by 
more  than  $100  milUon.  giving  us  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  over  $100 
million.  The  most  recent  figures  show 
that  to  the  first  7  months  of  1957  Vene- 
zuela, our  best  customer  to  Latto 
America,  purchased  $535  million  worth 
of  our  products;  Mexico  bought  $505 
million;  Cuba  bought  $348  million; 
Brazil  bought  $263  million  and  Argen- 
ttoa  bought  $177  million.  These  amounts 
could  well  be  increased  as  I  will  explain 
Just  a  bit  later,  but  we  must  t>e  ever 
mmdful  that  these  figures  can  only  be 
increased  by  making  it  possible  for  our 
Latto  friends  to  get  dollars,  and  they  can 
only  get  dollars  by  selling  their  goods  to 
the  United  States  for  dollars. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  cittog 
the  case  of  our  best  customer,  Canada. 
With  a  population  of  16  million  people, 
it  purchased  almost  $4  billion  worth  of 
our  products  to  1956.  This  means  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  m  Canada 
bought  $248  worth  of  goods  from  the 
United  States  in  that  year.  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  a  ix>pulation  of  183  million, 
purchased  $3.9  billion  of  our  products  to 
1956.  This  amounts  to  only  $20  per 
capita.  By  using  Canada  as  an  example, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Latin  America 
can  be  suddenly  propelled  to  a  level  equal 
to  Canada.  What  I  do  mean  to  say  is 
that  even  a  small  increase  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  of  Latto 
America  would  unquestionably  result  to 
a  tremendous  stimulant  to  our  own 
economy. 

PUVATB  CAPITAL  Of  LAHN  AKXRICA 

Increased  trade  means  an  increased 
fiow  of  United  States  private  capital  into 
Latin  America.  The  investments  of  pri- 
vate companies  in  this  area  to  petroleimi, 
mintog.  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
public  utilities,  and  to  other  fields  are 
larger  than  to  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
American  direct  investments  to  Latto 
America  had  a  book  value  of  $7  billion 
to  1956,  and  account  for  one-third  of  our 
total  foreign  tovestments.  However,  as 
stated  earlier,  half  of  these  tovestments 
are  to  Venezuela,  Brazil.  Cuba,  and 
Mexico.  In  1956  these  tovestments  pro- 
duced $2.8  billion  of  goods  and  services 
for  use  in  Latto  America  and  accounted 


for  $2.1  billion  of  the  area's  total  dollar 
exports.  Yet  these  tovestments  are  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  total  of  Latin 
American  tovestment  needs. 

The  volume  of  our  trade  and  tovest- 
ments in  Latin  America  is  impressive  but 
the  real  significance  of  this  situation  lies 
not  so  much  to  the  present  volume,  but 
to  future  prospects. 

The  stakes  in  inter-American  trade 
are  high.  If  we  choose  to  restrict  their 
trade  with  us,  we  will  narrow  our  own 
industrial  base,  curtail  our  best  markets, 
and  drive  them  to  greater  totercourse 
and  trade  with  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries. 

TmrrxD  statbs  tastoa  latin  ambucan 

MASKXTS 

A  potot  that  has  always  puzzled  me  is 
why  it  is  that  we.  as  a  nation,  so  to- 
differently  accept  Latto  American 
friendship  and  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  todisputable  fact  Is  that  we  need 
the  Latto  Americans,  and  particularly 
do  we  need  their  markets. 

Within  the  past  week  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stated  on  two  occa- 
sions that  if  the  present  recession  con- 
ttoues  it  will  be  necessary  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  undertake  somewhat 
drastic  economy  measures  to  order  to 
stop  the  downward  trend.  He  has  even 
had  the  Postmaster  General  announce 
what  amounts  to  a  large  public  works 
program  with  a  statement  of  the  need  to 
build  and  rehabilitate  over  1.200  post 
offices  around  the  coimtry. 

The  unemployment  figure  was  an- 
nounced last  week  to  have  now  risen  to 
over  4  million  people.  We  now  have 
greater  unemployment  than  we  have  had 
at  any  time  since  1941.  The  economic 
mdicators  prepared  and  published  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  todicate 
that  the  steel  todustry  is  producing  at 
about  56  percent  of  Its  capacity,  that  the 
automobile  todustry  is  producing  at  less 
than  70  percent  of  its  capacity,  that  gen- 
eral heavy  machmery  is  productog  at 
much  less  than  60  percent  of  its  capac- 
ity. There  are  continued  and  steady 
cutbacks  to  most  every  Itoe  of  produc- 
tion with  very  little  plant  expansion  be- 
cause of  already  great  imused  capacity. 

It  is  obviously  wasteful  to  oxir  economy 
to  have  idle  plant  capacity.  The  mar- 
kets here  in  the  United  States  have 
greatly  contracted  in  the  past  2  V2  years. 

In  the  past  the  general  United  States 
market  has  not  been  sufficient  to  utilize 
and  constmie  all  the  items  which  we  were 
able  to  manufacture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures show  that  export  trade  represents  a 
large  part  of  our  tocome.  One  out  of 
every  eight  employed  people  are  worktog 
to  industries  producing  for  export. 
Therefore,  as  our  export  markets  de- 
crease, obviously  unemploj'ment  to- 
creases  and  the  deterioration  of  our 
economy  is  accelerated.  We  can  well 
ask  the  questions:  Where  are  the  pro- 
ducers to  the  United  States  to  find  an 
outlet  for  their  goods?  Where  will  labor 
find  a  salable  market  for  the  products 
of  its  labor? 

In  the  past,  much  of  that  which  we 
made  and  produced  has  gone  to  Latto 
America.   About  33  percent  of  all  United 
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states  exports  hare  gone  to  the  20  re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us.  I  have  al- 
ready made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  list 
of  our  best  customers  consists  primarily 
of  the  Latin  American  coimtrles. 

However,  our  best  customers — Canada, 
Japan,  the  United  Klngtlom,  and  West 
Germany — ^prove  that  Industrially  ad- 
vanced nations  generate  a  greater  pur- 
chasing capacity  ttmn  underdeveloped 
countries.  In  Latin  America,  this  is  also 
demonstrated.  Veneiuela  and  Mexico, 
the  two  American  Republics  which  have 
best  succeeded  in  diversifying  their  pro- 
ductivity, are  our  t<«>  customers  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Logically,  then, 
as  Latin  American  standards  of  living 
rise,  their  piirchasing  power  likewise 
mounts — and  the  United  States  economy 
stands  to  gain. 

A  good  illustration  of  what  Latin 
America  means  to  our  labor  forces,  to 
our  plant  capacity,  and  to  our  economy, 
is  revealed  in  the  example  of  Just  (me 
country.  In  1956,  Venezuela  bought  from 
us  $142  million  worth  of  machinery,  and 
that  machinery  came  from  26  of  our 
States.  They  bought  from  us  $45  millicHi 
worth  of  food,  and  that  money  was  dis- 
.  tributed  in  24  of  our  States.  Venezuela 
bought  from  -us  in  19S6  $lfl  million  worth 
of  wood  and  paper  products  and  that 
came  from  31  of  mir  States.  Tliey  spent 
$38  million  on  textiles  which  came  from 
11  of  our  States.  They  spent  $14  million 
on  minerals  which  came  from  17  of  our 
States. 

So  It  is  clear  that,  from  the  farmers  In 
Wisconsin  to  Pittdtrargh's  steelwork- 
ers  to  the  millhands  in  Missiaslppi.  all 
of  them  have  a  great  stake  In  Latin 
America. 

Because  of  the  record  population 
growth  and  the  rapid  rate  of  ecofncHnic 
development,  markets  In  Latin  America 
are  increasing  at  amazing  speeds. 
Growth  of  Latin  American  cities  and 
towns  is  astonishing.  Some  of  these 
metropolitan  cities  are  growing  faster 
than  our  own.  Anybody  who  has  seen 
the  flkjrscrapers.  the  new  modernistic 
ofllce  buildings,  the  new  highways,  the 
modem  efficient  new  industries  and  the 
bustling  airports  will  share  my  admi- 
ration for  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
these  people  carrying  out  an  economic 
revolution  that  is  a  pacem^er  in  the 
world. 

The  cities  of  Sfio  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina; 
Uma.  Peru;  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Call, 
Medellin  and  Barranquilla.  Colombia; 
and  Mexico  City  are  examples  of  this 
dynamic  \uit>an  development  in  Latin 
America. 

Perhaps  I  can  better  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent ot  the  nrtjan  growth  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica if  I  compare  it  to  our  own. 

During  the  period  from  1946  to  1955 
urban  population  In  the  United  States 
increased  at  a  rate  of  1.8  percent.  This 
1.8  percent  represents  the  sum  total  of 
expansion  In  our  cities  and  towns,  which 
has  been  Indeed  remarkable.  But  if  we 
compare  it  to  the  rate  of  growth  in  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  we  can 
realize  immediately  that  the  develop- 
ment of  cities  and  towns  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  been  truly  fantastic.  In  Brazil 
during  this  same  poiod,  urban  popula- 


tion increased  by  3.8  percent,  ifexico  by 
4.8  percent.  Peru  and  Chile  by  3.2  per- 
cent, Colombia  and  Argentina  by  3.8 
percent,  and  Venezuela  by  an  Incredible 
6.8  percent.  j 

This  urbanization  indicates  |an  accel- 
erated industrial  activity,  with  its  con- 
sequent stimuliis  to  purchasing  power. 

This  devel<H}ment  is  of  real  ii^portance 
to  our  country  because  theat  friendly 
peoples  prefer  to  buy  and  use  American 
machinery,  American  applianoes,  Amer- 
ican consumer  goods,  and  in  fact  any- 
thing that  has  the  label  on  it  "Msule  in 
U.  8.  A."  American-made  ptoducts  in 
Latin  America  have  a  reputation  for 
quality  and  integrity.  The  Laiin  Amer- 
ican people  know  that  when  [they  buy 
American  products  they  aite  busring 
something  reliable.  Purtheraore,  they 
are  psychologically  attached  to  our  coun- 
try and  share  a  pride  with  us  when  they 
use  American  goods. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if 
we  could  persuade  all  the  coipitries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  to  allow' us  to  ship 
more  American  products  to  those  corni- 
ces, a  great  deal  would  be  accomplished 
which  the  so-called  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  never  seem  to  aecomplish. 
When  I,  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
Russia.  I  noted  that  the  Russians  were 
greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  things 
which  we  produce  in  this  country. 

I  passed  through  a  small  tdtm  on  the 
way  to  Yalta.  Someone  from  our  State 
Department,  in  passing  through  that 
town,  had  stopped  on  the  roadside  with 
an  American  Cadillac.  Prom  tfa  over  the 
entire  area  people  were  racing  to  take 
a  look  at  the  American  Cadillac. 

At  another  place  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, in  Czechoslovakia,  on  the  streets  of 
Prague,  I  noticed  enormous  crowds  mill- 
ing around  something.  I  coidd  not  see 
what  it  was.  I  joined  the  «-owd  and 
pushed  my  way  through  a 'crowd  of 
people  15  deep.  They  were  trying  to  get 
a  look  at  the  new  model  Fai^lane  Ford 
automobile.  i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thanlt  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  tiiay  say  to 
him  that  we  should  consider— as  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  slaouM  begin 
to  consider — how  much  longer  we  should 
«mtinue  the  trade  embargo  between  our- 
selves and  the  people  of  the  $ovlet  Un- 
ion. There  may  have  been  sqme  reason 
for  it  in  the  past,  and  certaiiHy  I  would 
agree,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does, 
that  we  should  not  send  strangle  Items 
to  Russia  which  could  possibly  be  used  in 
the  military  machine  of  the  ^viet  Un- 
ion, and  used  against  us.  On|  the  other 
hand,  as  the  able  Senator  has  pointed 
out.  the  goods  which  we  makle,  and  the 
things  which  we  can  do,  are  actually  the 
very  best  goods  sold,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple of  foreign  countries  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  our  goods  they  airways  want 
them  above  every  other  kind  that  is  be- 
ing manufactured.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  it  may  be 
that  we  can  do  something  to  lower  the 
curtain  which  now  exists  with  respect  to 
trade  of  nonstrategic  items  between  oar- 
selves  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


We  have  a  strong  footho^  in  the  way 
of  trade  in  the  Latin  American  market 
but  unless  we  buy  from  thfcse  people  so 
that  they  can  buy  from  u4  we  stand  In 
danger  of  losing  these  maritets  which  we 
have  won  through  many  3|ears  of  hard 
work. 

It  is  significant  to  realiael  that  the  So- 
viet C(Hnmunists  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion well  in  Latm  America  and  are  now 
trying  to  infiltrate  the  area  through  the 
Trojan  Horse  technique  ofi  trade.  It  is 
important  to  resolve  the  triade  problems 
which  Latin  America  is  facing  nowadasrs 
with  the  United  States  because  this  is  the 
very  weakness  that  the  Communists  are 
now  trying  to  exploit.  I 

That  carries  out  exactly  the  idea 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long]  has  expressed. 

OTBCnvX  UMITKD  STATES  AflSZST  UTCB  Z88KNTIAI. 

The  solution  of  the  economic  protdems 
of  Latin  America  rests  on  more  k>ans, 
a  stable  trade  policy,  and  inducements 
to  American  private  mterprise  to  invest 
in  these  countries  on  an  increasingly 
larger  scale. 

With  regard  to  loans,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  recently  been  doing  a  bet- 
ter job  in  tills  matter.  It  stepped  up  its 
letuUng  to  Latin  America.  iFor  the  fiscal 
year  1957  loans  totaling  $398  million 
were  made.  In  the  first  ha|f  of  this  year 
loans  totaling  $159  miUiojn  have  been 
made.  While  the  record  cif  the  bank  in 
showing  improvement,  it  is  still  far  short 
Of  supplying  even  the  minimum  needs 
of  Latin  America  for  capital  I  noted 
with  some  satisfaction  thatithe  Presidoit 
in  his  budget  message  reqtiested  an  m- 
crease  in  the  capitaUsatiao  erf  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  in  the  amount  of  $2 
billion.  I  beUeve  this  added  tutiiorlsa- 
tion  will  result  in  more  heXp  to  Latin 
America.  j 

Let  us  remember  this  aelp  is  not  a 
giveaway.  These  are  loansTat  reasonable 
interest  rates,  and  the  performsuaoe  on 
the  repayment  of  loans  gfanted  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  th^  LAtin  Amer- 
icas has  been  excellent.  Of  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion actually  disbursed  by  lite  bank  sinee 
its  hieeption  in  1934  to  June  30,  19S7. 
$800  million  has  already !  been  repaid. 
There  has  been  no  failure  of  repay- 
ments on  any  of  the  loans  made  to  Latin 
American  countries.  On  jthe  contrary, 
our  Government  through:  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  made  c4rer  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  interest  payments 
from  the  Latin  Americani  countries.  I 
emphasise  that  we  have  made  $250.- 
099,000  from  these  loans  made  to  Latin 
America.  So  we  realise  a  flnandal  bene- 
fit from  the  loans  wiiile  at  the  same  time 
we  strengthen  the  earnings  of  our  Latin 
neighbors  so  that  they  c|m  buy  more 
from  oiu*  manufacturers  afcid  producers. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  for 
American  private  enterprise  in  the  Latm 
American  area  is  the  difflqulty  of  secur-. 
Ing  local  currency  funds  f o^  woridng  cap- 
itel.  I 

One  of  the  methods  devised  to  assist 
American  private  enterpriise  in  this  re- 
gard was  in  making  availtible  local  cur- 
rencies generated  as  a  resrilt  of  our  siur- 
plus  agricultural  sales  un^r  Public  Law 
480. 


Numerous  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  made  under  this 
law.  A  major  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  have  been  loaned  back  to  the 
purchasing  nations.  Private  investors  in 
Latin  America  previously  had  not  had 
p.ccess  to  such  local  currency  funds, 
badly  needed  for  working  capital,  and 
as  a  hedge  against  serious  foreign  ex- 
change losses.  However,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Cooley  amendment  to  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  Congress  last  year  indicated 
its  desire  that  up  to  25  percent  of  such 
local  currency  funds  be  made  available 
to  foreign  private  Investors,  including 
those  of  United  States  nationality. 

If  this  provision  is  carried  out  prac- 
tically, it  should  be  of  great  help  to 
United  States  investors  already  there, 
and  encourage  new  investments  to  be 
made  in  these  Latin  American  countries. 
But  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  insist  upon  vigorous  implemen- 
tation of  this  amendment  in  the  sales 
contra  3tc. 

Greater  vigor  will  have  to  be  exercised 
If  the  ICA  investment  guaranty  program 
is  to  serve  as  a  definite  stimulant  for 
United  States  private  investments  in 
Latin  America.  To  date  only  nine  Latin 
American  countries  have  signed  an  In- 
vestment guaranty  agreement.  They  are 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
and  Peru.  The  remaining  11  republics, 
which  include  some  of  the  major  Latin 
American  countries,  do  not  yet  partici- 
pate in  the  program,  which  causes  some 
prospective  investors  to  hold  back. 

Renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to  per- 
suade the  remaining  Latin  American 
coimtrles  to  join  in  the  investment  guar- 
anty program. 

UNmO  STATES  KIOAnVX  ATTTTDDS 

Inter-American  economic  problems 
have  been  explored  to  death  in  the  last 
6  years.  But  the  United  States  has  yet 
to  come  up  with  a  bold  plan  to  make  the 
hemisphere  a  real  stronghold  of  the  free 
world. 

Although  we  do  not  have  a  plan,  we 
reject  virtually  all  proposals  made  by 
Latin  America  for  effective  cooperation 
in  inter-American  affairs.  I  would 
agree  that  not  all  their  proposals  would 
be  completely  practical  for  us,  but  the 
point  is — we  are  not  coming  up  with  any 
good  alternatives. 

For  example,  Latin  America  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  Inter-American  Bank. 
We  replied  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  World  Bank  could  provide  all  the 
capital  for  the  worthwhile  projects  that 
Latin  America  needed.  Now  it  may  be 
that  this  could  be  the  answer,  but  the 
fact  is  it  has  not  answered  the  needs 
of  the  Latin  Americas  and  that  is  why 
the  pleas  for  assistance  continue  to  be 
made. 

Latin  American  countries  proposed  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  coffee.  While  it  is  true 
we  do  not  grow  coffee  in  the  United 
States,  nevertheless,  we  have  a  direct  and 
indirect  concern  in  the  price  stabiliza- 
tion of  coffee.  Nevertheless,  we  turned 
down  their  proposal. 

They  subsequently  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  an  organization  to  promote  con- 
sumption of  coffee  and  provide  better 


economic  and  statistical  information  on 
its  production.  We  said  we  were  not 
Interested  in  participating  in  the  organi- 
zation, although  we  finally  consented  to 
send  an  observer  to  the  sessions  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  at  which  the  Latin  American 
coimtrles  had  already  agreed  to  set  up 
an  organization  of  their  own. 

The  20  Latin  American  Republics 
are  anxious  to  help  themselves.  They 
have  been  endeavoring  to  pull  themselves 
up  by  their  own  bootstraps.  They  seek 
no  handouts.  They  are  anxious  to  be- 
come self-reliant  and  independent,  and 
certainly  they  insist  on  maintaining 
their  independence  and  own  self-respect. 

But  they  do  need  assistance  on  a  loan 
basis  and  that  is  what  they  seek  from 
us.  They  want  the  United  States  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  discuss  their  mutual 
problems  and  seek  solutions  thereto  on 
a  man-to-man  basis — not  like  a  rich 
uncle  telling  a  poor  relative  that  if  he 
would  just  stop  squandering  his  money 
his  troubles  would  l>e  over. 

They  do  not  want  lectures.  They 
want  a  lift. 

They  do  not  need  advice.  They  need 
assistance. 

They  do  not  need  another  study,  for 
all  students  of  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  know  that  what  they  need  are 
sources  for  getting  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  themselves. 

They  want  to  be  assured  of  stable,  con- 
sistent trade  policies  with  the  United 
States  so  they  can  plan  for  the  years 

ahead  without  fear  that  our  doors  will  be 
opened  wide  one  moment,  then  sum- 
marily slammed  the  next.  A  swinging- 
door  poUcy  will  do  us  no  good  in  Latin 
America.  We  need  long-range,  con- 
sistent, trade  policies  upon  which  we  all 
can  rely. 

LATn*    ABCEKICANB    ASK    OTn.   ntOVEN    rKIZNDB 

The  Latin  American  countries  have 
stood  side  by  side  with  us  for  many  years. 
During  the  last  war  they  broke  relations 
with  the  Axis  countries  and  many  of 
them  declared  war  on  our  mutual  ene- 
mies. Some  of  them  gave  us  active  mili- 
tary support.  Others  provided  us  with 
air  and  naval  bases.  All  of  them  made 
available  to  us  the  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials which  our  war  industries  urgently 
required  and  which  they  could  get  no 
place  else. 

The  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  stalwart  supporter^  of  the  same  ob- 
jectives as  have  been  fought  for  by  the 
United  States  on  cold  war  measures  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  have  shown, 
too.  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  in 
helping  to  make  the  United  Nations  an 
effective  organization  for  peace. 

In  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  have  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  world  peace  and 
harmony  by  giving  a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  how  a  re- 
gional organization  can  maintain  peace 
and  work  effectively  toward  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  advancement 
of  its  peoples. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
It  has  done  an  effective  job  in  maintain- 
ing peace  in  Latin  America.     It  has 


proved  to  be  the  most  successful  inter- 
national agency  in  the  world  today. 

We  are  Indeed  fortimate  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization  wliich  is  com- 
posed of  all  of  the  20  Republics  of  Latin 
America  and  ourselves. 

It  has  been  extremely  successful  In 
preventing  possible  causes  of  difBculties 
and  insuring  peaceful  settlements  of  dis- 
putes that  have  arisen  among  its 
membership. 

It  has  demonstrated  that  where  men 
of  sincere  purpose  and  good  will  sit  down 
together  aroimd  a  conference  table  to 
settle  problems  and  disputes  good  results 
can  be  obtained. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
has  demonstrated  that  the  conference 
table  can  be  a  more  effective  settler  of 
conflicts  than  an  arsenal  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  a  fleet  of  battleships. 

VMrrsD  sTATss  i.«Ani»SHip  nr   disakmaicknt 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  where 
leadership  can  be  supplied. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know 
almost  better  than  many  other  people  of 
the  heavy  drag  on  an  economy  of  large 
military  appropriations.  Think  of  the 
blessings  that  could  have  accrued  to  the 
American  people  if  all  the  money  we  have 
spent  on  arms,  munitions,  and  the  mili- 
tary had  been  used  instead  for  schools, 
hospitals,  research  clinics,  homes,  roads. 
teachers,  and  so  forth.  Our  standard  of 
living  would  have  been  higher  than  any- 
one would  even  dare  to  dream.    Poverty 

for  our  people  could  have  been  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Sickness  and  suffer- 
ing could  have  been  mat^ially  reduced, 
we  could  have  almost  a  millennium  here 
on  earth.  Unfortunately,  we  could  not 
divert  these  enormous  sums  which  we 
have  spent  for  the  military  because  we 
have  had  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
threat  of  Conununist  aggression,  and  we 
have  had  to  assist  much  of  the  free  world 
to  do  the  same.  Because  of  the  many 
new  discoveries  recently  made  in  weap- 
ons of  destruction  most  of  the  billions  we 
have  spent  in  the  past  few  years  on  mili- 
tary hardware  are  now  gone,  for  those 
weapons,  and  even  those  systems,  have 
become  obsolete. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Douglas 
said  just  the  other  day.  we  are  moving  so 
fast  in  this  area  of  military-weapons  de- 
velopment that  if  a  weapon  is  operational 
today,  it  is  already  obsolete.  We  can 
only  be  thankful  that  we  have  been 
able  to  afford  this  enormous  expenditure 
on  nonproductive  items.  We  can  be 
grateful,  indeed,  that  we  have  been  the 
richest  nation  on  earth. 

However,  there  are  few,  if  any.  of  our 
neighbors  which  can  afford  this  expense 
for  nonproductive  items.  None  of  them 
have  a  sufficiently  strong  economy  to 
enable  them  to  carry  a  big  burden  of 
modem  military  equipment.  Therefore, 
we  shoud  give  great  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  helping  them 
or  hurting  them  by  including  them  in  our 
defense  plans  which  require  the  expendl- 
tvare  by  them  of  comparatively  large 
sums  for  military  equipment  and  mili- 
tary training. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  contend 
that  the  equipment  which  we  turn  over 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors  would 
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have  any  praetieal  benefit  if  a  large 
occuired  between  the  Communist  cttctar* 
torship  and  the  free  world.  Shoukl  we 
xx>t  ask  ourselves.  Will  the  next  war  be 
fought  in  the  same  manner  and  tn  a  like 
fashion  as  was  the  last  one?  If  not — 
and  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  it  will 
not — then  why  do  we  press  up  <»i  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  war  similar  to  the  last  one? 
Obviously,  no  practical  good  can  result 
from  such  unrealistic  and  anachronisUc 
thinking.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  in- 
jury to  our  friends  by  requiring  them  to 
spend  siuns  of  money  in  the  operation 
and  upkeep  of  obsolescent  eauipment. 
Their  economies  are  such  that  they  act- 
ually cannot  afford  to  spend  money  on 
this  type  of  nonproductive  outlays. 

How  much  more  useful  that  money 
would  be  if  it  were  put  into  the  develop- 
ment of  their  economy  through  improved 
roads,  more  schools,  better  sanitation, 
more  hospitals,  and  the  like.  The  mili- 
tary hardware  which  we  give  them,  and 
the  plans  for  Jomt  defense  which  we 
make  with  them,  require  that  much  of 
their  ablest  manpower  be  diverted  from 
income-prodiicing  activities  to  these 
programs  designed  to  cope  with  a  war 
which,  if  it  comes,  will  bypass  them  in 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

Then,  too,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  past 
some  of  the  military  equipment  which 
we  have  given  these  countries  has  been 
used— but  not  as  intended.  Regrettably, 
it  has  been  turned  against  the  people 
whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  used  to  pro- 
tect. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  our  Government's 
poUcy  of  assistance  to  our  friends,  the 
Latin  Americans,  should  be  reevaluated. 
We  should  realistically  ask.  Does  our 
military-assistance  program  biily  help 
them  in  the  defense  of  their  coimtry  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  does  it  in 
fact  diminish  the  opportunities  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  people's  individual 
rights  and  liberties  in  those  countries? 
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Unquestionably  there  is  a  growing 
democratic  movement  in  Latin  America, 
and.  as  the  oldest  and  biggest  democratic 
Government  on  tiie  face  of  the  glotw,  we 
can  rejoice  in  this  progression.  How- 
ever, we  should  always  remember  that 
we  have  not  been  asked  to  determine  for 
other  people  in  other  cotintries  what 
type  of  government  is  best  for  them. 
Nor  should  we  endeavor  to  try  and  re- 
make governments  in  the  image  of  our 
own. 

It  is  true  that  we  believe  in  democracy 
and  the  dignity  and  personal  freedom  of 
the  individual  And  I  am  sure  we  all 
feel  that  eventually  all  other  people  will 
come  to  that  same  conclusion.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  to  be  a 
good  government,  a  government  must  be 
an  exact  reiriiea  of  our  own. 

Mr.  LONG.  lir.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  point  that  at  present  our  neighbcnv 
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to  the  sooth  could  make  but  a  small  con- 
tribution to  a  war  between  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  the  capitalist  bloc.  I 
believe  the  Senator  ^ould  keep  in  mind 
that  if  we  project  this  problenft  10  or  15 
years  into  the  future,  and  assume  that 
the  coimtries  of  Latin  America  continue 
to  develop  and  progress,  both  in  enlight- 
enment and  m  the  capability  of  produce, 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  during  the  past 
15  years,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a 
very  great  contribution.  I 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  some  time 
ago  that  if  the  United  States  were  de- 
stroyed overnight  by  an  atoo|ic  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  perhap^  no  other 
power  on  earth  would  be  stroi^g  enough 
to  resist  the  Soviet  Union.  But  if  we 
project  that  possibility  perhaps  io  or  15 
years  into  the  future,  so  that  <}ur  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  will  have  been  enabled 
to  become  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  contribution  might 
be  great,  particularly  when  wf  consider 
their  progress  during  the  lastl  10  or  15 
years.  { 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  (with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that]  if  we  do 
not  retire  the  men  who  are  sn  control 
of  tlie  military  m  the  Latin  American 
countries,  which  in  effect  is  a  nonproduc- 
tive occupation,  and  if  we  do  npt  require 
that  they  spend  millions  of  flollars  to 
maintain  the  obsolescent  equipment 
which  we  give  to  them,  but  a|low  Uiem 
to  use  their  best  manpower  aj^d  all  the 
money  they  have  for  the  development  of 
their  own  economy  and  the  industrializa- 
tion of  their  countries,  then  in  time  they 
might  be  able  to  acquire  a  stature  which 
will  permit  them  to  manufacture  the 
same  type  of  modern  militajy  equip- 
ment and  enable  them,  as  we  liave  done, 
to  resist  the  advances  of  Soviet  com- 
mimism.  ] 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  observation. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  merel  r  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  1 1  govern- 
ment already  established  alwa^  results 
In  an  Improvement.  For  to  aiift  from 
one  dictator  to  another,  wherj  the  new 
dictator's  only  qualification  li  that  he 
wants  "his  turn"  does  not  resist  in  good 
for  the  people  of  that  counti:\  it  only 
subjects  them  to  a  new  "wring  sr." 

In  the  last  3  years  dlctatorli  1  regimes 
have  been  overthrown  in  Argeutina,  Co- 
lombia, Honduras,  Haiti,  an4  now  in 
Venezuela.  We  all  naturally  bope  that 
these  changes  represent  progress  toward 
governments  more  responslvf  to  the 
needs  of  their  people.  There  iaj  no  doubt 
that  profouxid  changes  are  tmd^  way  all 
over  Latin  America.  The  people  of 
latin  America  are  no  longer  satisfied  to 
be  economic  peons  and  political  prison- 
ers. As  the  people  of  this  vast  area 
throw  ^  the  shackles  of  economic  slav- 
ery, and  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of 
living  as  useful  and  independent  citiaens. 
they  are  naturally  demanding,  and  in 
time  will  get,  a  larger  voice  in  the  opera- 
tions of  their  own  governments.  They 
are  reaching  for  a  better  life,  feconoml- 
cally  and  politically,  and  we  in  t^e  United 
States  must  be  alert  to  ttie 
to  help  them  accompUA  ttiis 
goal. 


Fehnuiry  IT 


rtunltles 
while 


nr  <|Ds  own  •Mac 

TAID  gWSniTf>I.| 

In  conclusion,  I  may  sky  these  are 
some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the 
realities  of  Latin  Amolca  today.  Un- 
questionably. lAUn  Americn  holds  much 
of  the  future  of  the  Unit^  States.  We 
can  lose  it  or  wm  it.  depending  upon  how 
we  meet  the  current  problems. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
not  provided  the  quality  of  leadership 
necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  mu- 
tual benefits  to  us  and  ouri  Latin  Amer- 
ican friends.  i 

Oiu*  Latin  American  neighbors  look  to 
us  for  leadership  in  solving  the  many 
problems  which  confront  them  as  well 
as  ourselves  today.  These  are  problons 
in  our  own  back  yard.  They  are  th« 
problems  of  otu:  nearest  friends. 

In  assisting  the  Latin  ilttnerican  Re- 
publics in  the  solution  of  taeir  problems 
it  is  vital  that  we  replace  leadership 
characterised  by  compUc«ncy  and  in- 
difference with  leadership  characterized 
by  boldness,  courage,  and  positive  con- 
structive action.  In  short,  responsible 
leadership.  For  truly  if  welcannot  dem- 
onstrate effective  leadership  among  his- 
torical friends  withm  oui*  own  hemi- 
sphere, how  can  we  hope  to  rally  nations 
across  the  globe  to  freedomfs  cause. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS.    I  am  hkppy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  to  oonkratulate  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  enlightened,  comprehen- 
sive, and  thorough  speech  on  the  prob- 
lems involved  In  our  relationships  with 
LaUn  America  and  South  America  to  be 
made  during  this  Congresi;  and  I  say 
that  with  respect  to  both  thfc  first  session 
and  the  second  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress. The  Senator  fromi  Florida  has 
rendered  the  entire  Senate  a  very  valu- 
able service  in  presenting  the  facts  and 
flgiires  regarding  the  trade  relations  and 
other  relations  of  the  United  States  witli 
those  countries.  As  one  Mpmber  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  him 
for  providing  us  with  this  information, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pitesident.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana for  making  that  state|nent. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Presideht,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roU.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  prodeeded  to  call 
the  roU,  | 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Preeideni.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICRR,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.! 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjoumedj 

The  motion  was  agreed 'to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  the  adjournment  being, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Wednesday.  February  19.  |l958,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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KCHGNATIONB 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Febnary  IT.  1958: 

John  F.  Dyar.  of  Hawaii,  to  b«  aerenth 
Judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit  courts.  Ter- 
ritory at  Hawaii,  for  a  term  of  6  years.  Ttoe 
Calvin  C.  McGregor,  term  expired. 

Donald  A.  RtMer,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ubited  States  naarsbal  for  the  Mstrict  at 
Connecticut  for  a  tuta  of  4  yeaia.  He  Is  now 
aer^lng  in  tbls  ofltee  onder  an  ai^x^ntmeat 
which  expires  March  11.  1B6B. 


CONFIRMATIONB 


Executhre  nommations  confirmed  by 
the  Smate  February  17.  1956: 

DiPTOMATTC  AXO  TOKDcn  SKBVICB 

Everett  P.  Drumr'.ght.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Ambassador  Ektracrdinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  XTnlted  States  at  America  to 
China. 

Det  ASTifBVT  or  8niT« 


Walter  K.  Seott,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Asatsteat  Secretary  of  State. 

ITiu'i'U)  Statts  AoyiaoKT  CoscanssioM  cir 
IifroBMATroit 

To  be  members  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Cormnission  on  Fnformmtion  for  terms  ex- 
pirinff  January  27.  19*1,  mnd  until  their 
succeaaon  tune  hemm  appo*mted  enif  e««lil- 
/led 

Philip  D.  BaeiL  of  new  Tock. 

Brvln  D.  Canham.  of  MaaBacbusetts. 

Pkocbai.  Raaaava  Systxm 
Abbot  li.  Mills,  Jr.,  at  Oregon,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beard  of  Ooveraop*  at  the  PMenl 

Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  li  yean  from 
February  1. 1958. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,  1958 

The  House  met  tt  12  o'clock  nooiL 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D..  oflfered  the  foUowtngr  prayer: 

Psalm  133:  1:  fie/told,  hoa  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dveU 

together  in  unitif. 

Almighty  Ood.  we  beseech  Tboe  that 
these  days  of  Brotherhood  Week  may  be 
radiant  with  visions  of  those  high  and 
helpful  things  which  we  may  do  to- 
gether and  for  one  another  or  members 
of  the  human  family. 

Grant  that,  as  brothers  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  our  min/i^  and  hearts  may  be  im- 
pervious to  aU  attitudes  which  are  alien 
to  the  spiilt  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

May  we  resolve  more  earnestly  to  covet 
and  cultivate  those  feelmgs  of  sympathy 
and  kindness  and  be  eager  to  extend  the 
hand  of  helpfulness  to  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden  and  speak  that  word  of  hope 
and  good  cheer  to  the  lonely  and  sorrow- 
ing which  will  enable  them  to  carry' on 
courageously  and  faithfully. 

Show  ua  how  we  may  help  bring  in 
that  day  of  blessedness  when  men  and 
nations  eveiTwbere  shall  Bve  together  on 
the  higher  levels  of  peace  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  13,  laSft,  was  read 
and  approved. 
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KX88AOK  FROM  THE  SZNATS 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  htc. 
McOown.  one  of  its  dei^s.  annooncecf 
that  the  Vice  President  had  ^^xiinted 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chavez;  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr. 
Dworshak;  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  KucHZL  members  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

Mr.  MniiER  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SFKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  residents  <rf  ttie  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  economic  area  of  California 
have  to  "squeeze  budgets,"  according  to 
an  article  by  Harlan  Trott,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary IJ  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.    I  quote  from  this  article: 

A  S-percent  drop  in  buying  power  hit  sal- 
aried homeowners  In  the  San  Prancisco  Bay 
area  In  1957,  whUe  wage  earners  who  rent 
their  homes  saw  the  cost  of  living  reach 
what  amcuoted  to  a  4.3-percent  wage  cut 
In  term*  of  the  annual  family  budget. 

This  Isn't  exactly  news  to  bey -area  house- 
holders, but  ta  BtatlsUcaUy  cohflrmed  by  the 
UeUcr  committee  for  research  in  social  eco- 
nomics at  the  tJnlversIty  of  California. 

I  want  to  teH  my  colleagues  that  many 
Of  these  people  who  are  so  badly  hit  are 
Federal  employees  m  the  classified  y>«l 
postal  services. 

We  have  been  and  are  dragging  our 
feet  in  giving  them  a  salary  increase  to 

meet  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living. 

Though  they  are  wen  organized,  they 
cannot  strike  to  boteter  tbeir  bargaining 
power.  They  are  wh(^  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  Congress — and  Con- 
gress, to  my  thinking,  is  shirking  its  re- 
sponsibility toward  them. 

The  HeBer  committee  rejwrt  should 
quicken  our  conscience  and  goad  us  Into 
action. 


UNEMPLOYMENT     AND    THE     ECO- 
NOMIC SITUATiaif  DUE  TO  SLUMP 
Df  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 
»«ir.  CHRISTOPHER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

Rouse  for  1  mtaute. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 

Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sought  this  minute  to  acquaint  the  House 
that  I  am  going  to  address  this  body  for 
a  30-mmute  period  tomorrow  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unemployment  and  economic 
Situation  as  they  relate  to  the  agricul- 
tural situation  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time. 

I  invite  my  oc^leacuea  to  be  ix-esent  if 
they  care  to.  and  give  a  special  invita- 
Uoa  t»  those  from  the  large  city  distrtcts. 


because  they  sbotdd  be  down  on  the  floor 
of  this  Hovse  ffehtins  for  parity  for  the 
fanner  in  his 


LFTS  SAVE  THE  GUARD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  e«d 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttjere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectian. 

Mr.  EDMONDSOIf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  sent  a  letter  registering  my 
strongest  possible  protest  to  tht  Becre- 
tary  of  Defense  over  reports  of  a  plan 
to  redoee  AiBerlca*8  National  Guard  by 
40.000  men. 

Most  Americans  are  agreed  that  the 
country  gets  more  value  out  of  the  dollar 
it  spends  on  the  National  Guard  than  it 
does  for  any  other  deface  dollar. 

As  recently  as  the  Korean  war  we 
found  it  necessary  to  caU  upon  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  help  meet  a  military 
need,  and  every  Oklahoman  is  proud  of 
Uie  fact  that  our  4&th  Division  was  ready 
at  that  tinae.  just  as  it  was  in  World  War 
IL  The  45th  revision  is  ready  today  for 
any  defense  need,  just  as  other  National 
Guard  divisions  are  ready  in  other  States 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  Regular 
division. 

In  addition,  the  Guard  is  ready  for 
other  emergency  needs.  Within  the  past 
year  in  Oklahoma  the  National  Guard 
has  rendered  invaluable  aid  to  the  people 
in  several  disasters — saving  lives  mxi  pro- 
tecting property  and  proving  its  use- 
fulness to  the  State  in  many  ways. 

In  my  c£ace  are  protests  from  many 
citizens,  from  civic  organizations,  and 
from  newspapers,  who  share  my  belief 
that  a  reduction  in  the  Guard  today 
would  be  pennywise  and  pound-foolish 
economy. 

Let  us  Stop  this  move  zx)w. 


HOUSE  COMMTTTKE  TO  HANDLE 
SPACE  LEOISLATIOM 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanfmous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  T.n,T«rfp^pn  j^^ 
Speaker,  on  February  10.  19M.  I  intro- 
duced House  Resohition  474.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  House 
committee  to  handle  space  legislation. 
This  resolution  followed  the  series  of 
moves  on  my  part  intended  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  making  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  time  when  it  wiH  be  vitally 
necessary  that  we  make  provision  for  the 
control  of  the  use  of  space.  Last  Octo- 
ber I  issued  a  release  calling  attention 
to  the  scientific  developments  which  were 
forcing  us  tato  a  position  of  providing 
for  space  legislation.  I  followed  this 
with  aaother  news  release  is  November 
of  last  year.   On  the  first  day  of  the  new 
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session  of  the  Congress  of  1958. 1  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  a  Joint  com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  both  Senate  and 
House  Members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  and  Speaker  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives.  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  provision  be  made  to  handle 
legislation  and  hearings  covering  space 
matters  and  I  hope  the  Rules  Committee 
takes  action  at  an  early  date. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECO]  LD  —  HOUSE 
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LABOR  IS    CLEANING   ITS   HOUSE — 
HOW  ABOUT  GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  APL- 
CIO  national  and  international  unions 
have  been  given  the  deadline  of  April 
15  by  President  George  Meany  for  com- 
pliance with  labor's  approved  codes  of 
ethical  conduct  for  labor  organiza- 
tions. These  codes,  overwhelmingly  re- 
affirmed last  December  at  the  Atlantic 
City  second  constitutional  labor  con- 
vention, are  directed  against  internal 
corruption  and  seek  to  preserve  the 
American  labor  movement  from  disrup- 
tive elements,  improper  financial  prac- 
tices, and  irresponsible  leadership. 

Point  by  point,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  exact  comparison  between  on  the 
one  hand  a  code  of  ethics  for  labor  lead- 
ers and  on  the  other  hand  a  set  of 
standards  for  Members  of  Congress  or 
Government  officials.  But.  in  general, 
the  idea  that  all  officials,  elective  or 
appointive,  should  have  established 
codes  of  conduct  is  consistent.  And  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  the 
Congress  is  proposing  to  set  up  rules 
and  regulations,  we  should  start  with 
ourselves.  Right  now.  with  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Oversight  in  the  public  attention, 
it  may  be  that  the  pot  has  been  calling 
the  kettle  black  and  that  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
need  codes  of  conduct  as  much  as,  or 
at  least  before  we  deal  with,  others. 

No  one  shoiild  misunderstand  these 
remarks.  I  am  100  percent  for  a  crusade 
for  honesty;  but  labor  seems  to  be  clean- 
ing its  own  house — how  about  Govern- 
ment? I  hope  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  will  schedule  an 
early  hearing  on  my  bill,  H.  R.  10631,  to 
promote  ethics  in  Government.  It 
would  restore  the  faltering  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  officials  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  Government.  Right 
now  the  Nation  is  wondering  Just  what 
kind  of  rules  Congress  operates  under. 
We  could  provide  the  answer  through 
adopting  a  high  set  of  standards  for  our- 
selves. 


ECONOMY  IN  GOVERNMENT 
Mr.     KEAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
.'  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAEOSl.  Is  there  jobjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemah  from  New 
Jersey?  I 

There  was  no  objection.      I 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tthere  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  in  this  Congress  to  feel 
that  the  American  people  a|e  no  longer 
interested  in  economy  in  government. 

Do  not  let  us  fool  ourselves. 

Last  Wednesday,  school  board  elec- 
tions were  held  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  results  of  thesd  elections,  I 
believe,  provide  an  accurati  barometer 
oi  the  public  attitude  towafd  economy. 

The  citizens  of  New  Jerse|  rightly  in- 
sist that  their  children  miit  have  the 
finest  possible  educational  oaportimities. 
Yet,  in  at  least  64  New  Jei^y  commu- 
nities, voters  rejected  thfe  proposed 
school  budgets  presented  fof  their  con- 
sideration as  too  extravagant. 

Tills  large-scale  rejectiom  of  school 
budgets — carrying  with  it  Tan  implied 
demand  by  the  citizens  for  greater  econ- 
omy— is  the  highest  in  the  (State's  his- 
tory. 1 

Last  year,  voters  in  4l  districts 
throughout  the  State  rejecteld  the  budg- 
ets offered  to  them — and  that  flgiu-e  rep- 
resented nearly  a  100  perc^t  Jump  in 
rejections  over  1956.  Such  indisputable 
figures  certainly  indicate  tl^t  the  public 
realization  of  the  need  for  economy  at 
all  levels  of  our  Government  is  not  dead. 

The  American  people  ate  insistent 
upon  the  most  modem  atid  efficient 
military  strength  to  safeguard  and 
strengthen  our  security.  Few  dispute 
the  need  for  an  all-out  etfort  in  tliis 
vital  field.  1 

But  the  results  of  the  New  Jersey 
school  board  elections  are  ■  significant. 
For,  if  these  elections  are  an  accurate 
indicator,  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  the 
demand  for  economy  in  otler  areas  of 


trovemment  is  growing,  anc 
ing 


not  reced- 


POINT 


ALBERT    V.    PARALDI. 
PLEASANT.  N. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr|  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  tq  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  lobjectlon  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?  j 

There  was  no  objection.      | 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mrj  Speaker,  it 
is  always  in  order  to  express  Appreciation 
of  the  work  of  any  constituent  who  by  his 
example  of  public  service  raikes  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  communUy.  This  Is 
abundantly  true  of  Albert  vrparaldi,  who 
lives  in  Point  Pleasant,  Ocjan  County. 
N.  J.,  which  is  located  in  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  that  I  ha^  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  represent.    { 

Mr.  Faraldi  has  won  a  national  good 
citizenship  award  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Food  Chains  because  of  his 
record  of  interest  and  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  This  gentleman,  who  is  man- 
ager of  the  supermarket  in  point  Pleas- 
ant Beach,  is  one  of  the  11  national  win- 
ners selected  from  about  10.000  super- 
market managers  and  is  the  only  winner 
of  this  award  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Among  his  civic  activities  he  serves 


as  president  of  the  Greater  Point  Pleas- 
ant Chamber  of  Commerce;  he  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  local  volunteer 
fire  department,  and  an  officer  in  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
He  is  active  as  a  fund  ra^er  for  the  Giri 
Scouts  of  America  and  |  the  March  of 
Dines,  and  the  citizens  of  |the  community 
turn  to  him  naturally  vifhen  there  is  a 
civic  job  to  be  done.  A  married  man  and 
the  father  of  three  smal]  boys  in  whose 
welfare  he  devotes  a  real]  fatherly  inter- 
est, he  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  local 
parent-teachers  association. 

The  Governor  of  tliel  State  of  New 
Jersey  on  behalf  of  its  ctttizens  has  ex- 
tended congratulations  ya  Mr.  Faraldi 
and  presented  him  with  a  State  flag. 
Under  the  sponsorship  pi  the  Greater 
Point  Pleasant  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Boroughs  of  Pointl  Pleasant  and 
Point  Pleasant  Beach  hjave  designated 
February  27  as  Albert  V.  Faraldi  Good 
Citizenship  Day  which  \um  be  climaxed 
by  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mr.  Faraldi. 

Ours  is  a  wonderful  ^ountry  which 
produces  men  like  Mr.  Faraldi  and  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  tike  future  when 
such  leadership  is  developed  as  is  found 
in  this  outstanding  citizen.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  a  man  of  this  ciiaracter  because 
by  his  example  he  brings  {inspiration,  re- 
newed confidence,  and  hcij)e  for  the  days 
to  come.  His  unselflshneps  and  devotion 
to  the  needs  of  others  proves  that  service 
to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


BENEFITS  TO  WIDOWS  OP  EMPLOY- 
EES OP  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  kill  (S.  235)  to 
Increase  from  $50  to  $75  [per  month  the 
amount  of  benefits  payataQe  to  widows  of 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Light- 
house Service.  [ 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bm  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen|an  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objectioi 


DISPOSAL  OP  CERTAIN  UNCOM- 
PLETED NAVAL  yESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bjll  (H.  R.  8547) 
to  authorize  the  disposal!  of  certain  im- 
completed  vessels.  I 

lii.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thire  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlei  lan  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection 


RECREATIONAL  ASl»ECTS  OF 
WATERSHED  PRpJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bfll  (H.  R.  5497) 
to  amend  the  Watershed  protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act. 
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There  beins^  no  okdeetloB.  fibe  Ckrk 

read  the  bill,  as  foUovs: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tbat  wnllua  4  {%)  f  A) 
of  the  Watershed  ProtaBfetaa  mm!  Flootf  Vk»> 
vention  Act  (PubUc  Law  1018.  84th  Cong.) 
be  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"and  dlapouJ  of  mXet",  tbe  following:  "or 
for  recreational  and  tutx  and.  wildlife  develop- 
ment." 

With  the  following  oommifctee  amend- 
ment: 


Page  1.  following  line  7,  add  the  ttiOamti^ 

newsectkia: 

"Sec.  2.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agrlenlture  ribaU 
not  furnish  or  agree  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  to  local  orgsnlxatlons  for  the  In- 
stitutions of  worki  of  Improvement  for  recre- 
ational and  flsfa  and  wUdllfe  development 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  act  prior  to 
July  1, 1»68.- 

The  cotnmtttee  axnendnoent  wms  agreed 

to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  io  recon- 
sider was  laid  oo  tbe  table. 


AMENDING  SECTICM  71   (O    (•)   OF 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.  R  982) 
to  amend  section  77  CcJ  (6J  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  dak. 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  paragraph  (6)  of 
section  77  (c)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (H 
U.  S.  C.  SOe  (e) )  la  aaiended  to  read  ac  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  If  a  tease  of  a  line  of  railroad  Is  re- 
jected, and  If  the  lessee,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Indge,  shall  elect  no  longer  to  operate 
the  leased  line,  tt  shall  he  the  duty  of  the 
lessor  at  the  end  of  a  period  to  be  fixed  by 
the  judge  to  begin  the  operation  of  such  Unes. 
unless  the  JiJdge,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
lessor.  shaU  decree  after  hearing  that  it 
woiild  be  Impracticable  and  contrary  to  the 
-public  Interest  for  the  lessor  to  operate  the 
said  Une.  In  which  event  It  shaH  be  the  duty 
of  the  lessee  to  conttone  operation  on  or 
for  the  account  of  the  lessor,  untn  abandon- 
ment of  such  Mne  is  authorized  In  accordance 
wttt»  the  proTlslons  of  section  1  of  that  act. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
or  unUl  such  operaUon  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  Is  otherwise  lawfully  terminated. 
During  any  such  operation,  the  lessor  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  carrier  subject  to  an  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive Just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  divisions 
of  rates,  fares,  ot  chariges  applicable  to  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  property  over 
lU  Une  or  lines  ot  railroad  and  Um  Unes  of 
the  lessee  or  other  carriers,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15  («)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Act,  as  norw  or  hereafter  amended. 
shall  apply  to  said  tfivisfcms  irtiether  or  not 
joint  rate*  covering  sveh  trsMportatlon  hirw 
been  established." 

With  the  toftowfag  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  B^  strflca  out  tha  word 
"Itnes-  and  sntistltute  "Tine." 

On  page  2.  Une  6,  strike  out  "that  acT'  and 
sBbstKute  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  aa 
aKtended." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fS.  1552)  to 
«P<b«yiae  fhe  Secreiary  <rf  the  Interior  to 
estabBA  a  program  for  the  yui'pose  of 
carrying  on  certain  research  and  exper- 
imentation to  develf^  methods  for  tbe 
commercial  production  of  fkfa  on  flooded 
rice  acreage  in  rotatioD  with  xiee  field 
crops,  and  for  other  porposes. 

Mr.PKLLY.  B«t.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
jSMus  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  wtthoat  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentkman  from  WMb- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  PROPERTY  TO  CITY 
OF  BOSEBURG.  OBEQ. 

Tbe  Clerlr  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  «95) 
to  amend  PuWic  Law  8«3.  84th  Congress, 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
additional  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Ore«..  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  coosideratioD  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Vt. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  I  coukl  have  advice  as  to 
^whether  the  $50,000  appr<4;>riaUoD  as 
originrlly  contemplated  has  been  de- 
leted? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  If  I  may  ad- 
vise the  gentleman,  I  thiidc,  sir,  that 
every  dime  of  the  $50,000  appropriation 
was  deleted  in  the  subcommittee  out  of 
which  tbat  bin  was  passed.  This  Includes 
Just  one  lot  and  a  couple  of  feet  <^  an 
adjacent  lot  to.  which  this  historical 
building  is  located. 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  was 
originally  contemplated,  though,  was  it 
not,  tha!^  the  $50,000  be  paid  to  the  His- 
torical Society? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Yes.  That 
was  part  of  the  original  bill.  They  are 
just  going  to  get  the  tot,  that  Is  aU. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Pine.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Tbe  8PEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bffl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin.  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  T\i»X  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  aattoorlsis^  the  Administrator  of 
Oencral  Services  to  convey  cartato  property 
which  has  been  deciaratf  surptxis  to  tiM  nee^ 
ot  the  United  States  to  the  city  ai  Etoaeborg. 
Oeg."  avivoved  Aagnsrt  1,  196S  (Pubttc  Law 
883,  84th  Cong.:  70  6Ut.  887).  ta  amended — 

(1>  by  striktsf  out  "and  removed  tram 
said  land  without  eost  to  tbe  United  States"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sic.  2.  The  Admittlatrator  shaU  convey 
to  the  city  of  Roseburg.  Oreg..  all  right,  tltla, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  foHowlng  deaertbed  property: 

"liOts  5,  6.  and  7.  Woclt  29,  city  of  Rose- 
burg, Douglas  Coimty,  Oreg.  Subject  to 
rights  granted  to  idtm  Bnnter  by  deed  dated 
April  T.  IM9,  granting  aceeas  over  a  lO-foot 
gateway  ataag  tks  soetk  and  east  sides  of  lot 
7  and  tXM  casS  aids  of  lot  •  as  recorded  In 
votnau  ae.  page  IM^  dead  raoorda  of  Dou^as 
Cbuaty,  Oseg.  aMhjeet  to  tb«  rights  at  tha 
public,  if  any.  to  use  an  aUeyway  akng  the 
east  side  of  lots  &.  6.  and  7. 


"Soeb  property  sbaU  be  eonveyed  o»  ooo- 
dltion  Uurt  tbo  DoogUs  OMBty  Historical 
Society  ahaU  ijse  such  property  aa  an  his- 
tortcal  stte,  and  If  such  property  ahaU  ever 
oease  to  be  so  used,  title  tberrto  dian  revert 
to  the  United  Ststas  wUeh  skaU  have  the 
right  of  immediate  entry  thereon.  The  cost 
of  any  survey  whieh  the  Adzntnlstrator  de- 
tcmilBcs  la  neeaasary  to  carry  out  the  peo- 
vlaioBs  of  tkis  section  sh&U  be  paid  by  the 
Oouglas  County  Historical  Societj. 

'•ijxc.3.  If  the  peal  property  described  In 
seetloo  3  of  tbte  act  reverts  to  the  UUted 
States,  the  property  described  In  Vbe  first 
asctlon  ot  this  act  shaU.  within  such  reason- 
able period  of  time  after  such  revecaioa  m 
the  Adminletratar  nuiy  preacrlbe.  be  removed 
from  such  real  prc^crty  by  tiie  Dot^aa 
County  Historical  Society  wltboui  coat  to  the 
United  States  and  disposed  of  by  the  society 
In  such  manner  as  U  may  deem  rpproprUto. 

"Sxc.  4.  In  order  to  provide  i—intaiM-c  in 
the  development  at  a  museuaa  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  preserving  htotortcal  ebjscts  at  Doi». 
las  County.  Oreg..  the  Socvetary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ps^.  out  ef 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  u^ 
propriated.  to  the  Douglaa  Couaty  wir^^trtt-ai 
Society  the  sum  of  SSO.OOO.  repraseatiw  ma- 
proximately  one-half  of  the  amouata  here- 
tofore received  by  the  United  Stataa  from  tbo 
property  devised  to  tha  United  fitatsa  bv 
Llllie  Lela  Moore." 

Skc  2.  The  Administrator  AaU  make  such 
changes  in  tbe  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  883.  84th  Congress. 
or  make  such  new  conveyance,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  p\irposee  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of  t>ti^ 
act. 

^nth  the  foDowfng  eosmnfttee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  4  through  23.  and 
Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  the  following: 

"SBC.  2.  The  Administrator  ahaU  convey  to 
the  city  of  Roeeburg.  Greg.,  aU  right,  tlUe, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  following  described  property  In  the  city 
of  Rosebnrg,  Dmtglas  County,  Oreg.: 

"(a)  Lot  5,  block  t»-,  and  (b)  aU  that  por- 
tk»  c*  lot  6,  block  2».  described  as  begin- 
ning  at  a  cross  chiseled  In  the  sMevtraik  In  the 
west  line  of  said  lot  «  from  which  the  street 
monument  at  tbe  intersection  of  Base  aad 
Washington  Streets  bears  north  82  degrees  02 
minutes  west  30.0  feet  and  north  28  degrees 
01  minute  east  90.2S  feet;  tbenee  south  62 
degrees  02  minutes  east  S&.67  f  set  to  a  brass 
cap:  thence  south  28  degrees  01  minute  east 
8.63  feet  to  a  brass  cap;  thence  north  6a  de- 
grees 01  minute  30  seconds  west  35.7  fe«t  to 
the«st  line  of  Rose  Street;  thence  south  28 
degrees  01  minute  west  8.63  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Reserving  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
Its  transferees  and  ■v^lgna  a  permaaent  ease- 
ment over  and  upon  the  easterly  10  fast  of 
said  lot  5  for  alleyway  purposes. 

"The  cost  of  any  survey  which  the  Admin- 
istrator detciiBliias  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
tbe  provlaftona  of  this  seetloa  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Douglaa  County  Elatorlcal  Society. 
Siich  property  shaU  be  conveyed  on  condition 
that  the  Douglas  County  Historical  Society 
shall  use  such  property  as  a  historical  site; 
and,  if  such  property  ahaU  avar  cease  to  be 
so  used,  title  thereto  shaU  revert  to  the 
tftUted  States,  which  sbaH  have  ttie  right  of 
immediate  entry  tbereofa." 

On  page  3.  striks  lines  6  through  14, 

The  eommittee  amendments  were 
a«reedt«L 

The  taOl  was  ordered  to  be  a3«rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motton  to  reecm- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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INVITATION  TO  AUTOMATION  CON- 
GRESS AND  EXPOSITION 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  347)  authorlziiig  and  requesting  the 
President  to  invite  the  several  States 
and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in  the 
Fourth  International  Automation  Con- 
gress and  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the 
New  York  Coliseum  at  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Irom  June  9  to  June  13.  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  International  Automation 
Congress  and  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the 
New  York  Coliseum  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  from 
June  9  to  June  13,  1958.  Is  the  fourth  such 
congress  and  exposition  of  this  kind;  and 

Whereas  such  congress  and  ezpoeltlon  is 
being  arranged  for  the  ptupose  of  exhibiting 
products  used  in  increasing  production,  de- 
creasing cost,  and  Improving  the  standard  of 
living  all  over  the  world;  and 

Whereas  our  American  goal  of  ever  higher 
quality  products  at  costs  which  permit  ever 
wider  use  has  caxised  our  business  and  labor 
leaders  to  devote  ever  Increasing  attention 
to  automation;  and 

Whereas  automation  has  achieved  recog- 
nition as  the  principal  material  means  of  at- 
taining the  more  productive  and  enjoyable 
life  all  men  seek,  and  offers  the  United  States 
and  the  world  the  most  practical  means  of 
abolishing  the  mental  and  physical  drudgery 
which  deadens  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  leading  executives, 
engineers,  labor  leaders,  and  scientists,  with 
many  of  their  colleagues  from  abroad,  as- 
sembled at  the  Third  Automation  Exposition 
and  Congress  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  In  Novem- 
ber 1956  to  iniorm  themselves  on  the  latest 
developments  in  automation,  automatic  con- 
trol, electronic  computers,  and  instrumenta- 
tion and  allied  techniques:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  invite  the  several 
States  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  Fourth  International  Automation  Con- 
gress and  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the  New 
York  Coliseum  at  New  York.  H.  Y..  from 
Jiuie  9  to  June  13,  1968. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oioss :  On  page 
2,  line  7,  after  "1958,"  strike  the  period.  Insert 
a  semicolon,  add  the  word  "and."  and  Insert 
a  new  paragraph  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  no  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever shall  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
any  foreign  country  or  foreign  individual  par- 
ticipating in  the  Fourth  International  Auto- 
mation Congress  and  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECOND    ANNUAL    UNITED    STATES 
WORLD  TRADE  FAIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
<H.  J.  Res.  509)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  Second  Annual  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.,  from  May  7  to  May  17, 1958. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution.  a4  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized,  by  proclamation 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  Ht  may  deem 
proper,  to  Invite  the  States  of  ttie  Union  and 
foreign  countrtes  to  participate  in  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  United  States  World  Trade  Fair 
to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum.  N#w  York  City. 
N.  Y..  from  May  7  to  May  17,  lf68,  inclusive, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhlbltingj  merchandise 
and  articles  of  trade  and  production ;  and 
the  promotion  of  travel,  tour  ism,  and  trans- 
portation; and  for  the  purpose^  of  bringing 
together  buyers  and  sellers  for  me  promotion 
of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  a^d  commerce. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speakei".  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  aerk  read  as  follows^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O^oss:  On  page 
2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "comSQerce",  strike 
out  the  period,  insert  a  semicilon,  add  the 
word  "and",  and  Insert  a  paragraph  which 
shall  read  as  follows :  | 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  Thatlno  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  any  aurpose  what- 
soever shall  be  used  to  defray]  the  expenses 
of  any  foreign  country  or  forelkn  Individual 
participating  In  the  Second  Annual  United 
States  World  Trade  Pair  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City."  j 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 


engrossed  and  read 
read  the  third  time. 


motion 
table. 


to  reconsider  was 


a  thin  I  time,  was 
and  ptssed.  and  a 


aid  on  the 


RET.TKF  OP  CERTAIN  MEl^BERS  AND 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OP  CTHE  ARMY 
AND  AIR  FORCE  T 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  Ih.  R.  9371) 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  cirtain  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  fori  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objectioi,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  an  r  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Army  )r  Air  Force, 
who.  after  August  31,  1952,  an<  before  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954,  was  transferred  fr(  m  the  United 
States  to  a  restricted  area  where  his  de- 
pendents were  not  permitted  lio  accompany 
him  and  whose  dependents  were  transported 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  Stajtes  to  Hawaii, 
is  entitled  to  transportation  of  his  household 
goods  from  the  San  PranciscoT port  of  em- 
barkation to  Hawaii. 

Sec.  2.  Any  payments  for  traiisportation  of 
those  shipments  made  by  the  department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Departmenft  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  MUitary  Sea  Transport  Service 
for  which  a  person  described  infection  1  was 
charged  are  validated. 

Sic.  3.  Any  person  described  In  section  1 
who  has  repaid  the  United  Statet  the  amount 
charged  for  that  transportatloi^may  be  paid 
the  amount  involved,  if  othiwlse  proper 
under  this  act.  i 

Sec.  4.  The  Comptroller  Geieral  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shall  relieve 
disbursing  officers,  including  special  disburs- 
ing agents,  of  the  Army  and  A*-  Force  from 
accoxintabillty  or  responslblUtylfor  any  pay- 
ments described  in  this  act,  an|l  shall  allow 
credits  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
those  officers  or  agents  for  paytnents  which 
appear  to  be  free  from  fraud  anicolluslon. 

S»c.  6.  Appropriations  availabje  to  the  mil- 
itary departments  concerned  f0r  the  travel 
and  transportation  of  military  personnel  are 
available  for  payments  \mder  tl4fi  act. 


The  bin  was  ordered  io  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa^  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  n^otion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tab] 


CANCELLATION  OP  CERTAIN  BONDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  8439) 
to  cancel  certain  bonds  posted  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  A^t  of  1924,  as 
amended,  or  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  tne  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall,  upon  application  made  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  pro- 
mulgate pursuant  to  this  act,  cancel  any 
departure  bond  posted  pur$uant  to  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1924.  as  pimended.  or  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  on  behalf 
of  any  refugee  who  entered  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant  after  May  6.  1945,  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1953,  and  who  had  his  im- 
migration statxis  adjustedf  to  that  of  an 
alien  admitted  for  permanent  residence  pur- 
suant to  any  public  or  private  law. 

Sec  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
term  "refugee"  shall  mean  any  alien  who 
(1)  establishes  that  he  lawfully  entered  the 
United  States  as  a  nonlmn^igrant,  (3)  that 
he  is  or  was  a  person  di^ilaced  from  the 
country  of  his  birth  or  nationality  or  of  his 
last  residence  as  a  result  bf  events  subse- 
quent to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n.  and 
(3)  that  he  cannot  or  could  not  return  to 
any  of  such  countries  because  of  persecution 
or  fear  of  persecution  on  (account  of  race, 
religion,  or  political  opinion^. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  refund 
out  of  funds  not  otherwise  appropriated  any 
sum  or  svms  of  moneys  received  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  forfeiture  of  any  bonfl  posted  In  the 
case  of  a  refugee  as  defined  }n  sections  1  and 
2  of  this  act  on  application  by  the  person, 
persons,  organization,  or  [corporation  en- 
titled to  the  refund,  and  If  a  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  t^  a  refund  Is  de- 
ceased the  application  shall  be  made  in  be- 
half of  his  estate.  The  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directly  to  such 
person,  or  persons,  or  organization,  or  cor- 
poration which  have  paid  the  moneys  upon 
the  forfeiture  of  the  bonds.  | 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: j 

Page  2,  Une  17,  after  "a<*"  insert  "whose 
status  was  adjusted  to  aforesaid." 

Page  2,  line  24.  after  "corporation"  strike 
out  "which  have  paid  the  i^oneys  upon  the 
forefeltxire  of  the  bonds"  land  insert  "en- 
titled to  the  refund." ' 

The  committee  ameidments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wat  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thire  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  reliete  certain  refu- 
gees of  their  obligations  i  under  bonds 
furnished  by  them  when  they  entered 
the  United  States  as  i  lonimmlgrants. 
Many  of  those  who  fled   o  this  country 
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after  World  War  n  and  could  not,  for 
fear  of  further  persecution,  return  to 
their  homelands,  have  since  had  their 
status  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
residents.  They  either  now  are,  or  in- 
tend to  become,  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  seem  Just  that  these 
people  whom  we  have  recognized  as  wor- 
thy to  remain  in  this  country  and  to  be- 
come citizens  should  be  required  to  make 
pasmient  under  bonds  originally  fur- 
nished by  them  to  assure  their  depar- 
ture. 

H.  R.  8439  would  allow  refugees,  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  nonimmi- 
grants between  May  6,  1945,  and  July  1. 
1953,  to  apply  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  cancellation  of  their  bonds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  introduced  at  the 
hearings,  this  would  affect  approxi- 
mately 350  to  400  bonds  ranging  in 
amoimt  from  $500  to  $1,000.  The  can- 
cellation of  most  of  these  bonds  will  In- 
volve simply  a  forgiveness  of  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  For 
those  who  have  already  paid,  provision 
is  made  for  a  refund  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

This  bill  has  received  the  generous 
support  of  a  number  of  fine  religious  and 
service  organizations.  The  information 
supplied  by  these  groups  shows  there  is 
ample  Justification  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  would  bene- 
fit a  group  of  most  deserving  persons.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member. 

OCEANSIDE-LIBBY  UNION  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT.  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  3261) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Oceanside-Libby 
Union  School  District,  San  Diego  County, 
Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Oceanslde- 
Llbby  Union  School  District,  San  Diego 
Ciounty,  Calif.,  the  sum  of  SS.oas.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  s\un  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  such  school  district  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  payment 
of  such  sum  to  the  United  SUtes  by  such 
school  district,  in  order  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  for  such  school 
district  to  grant  to  the  SUte  of  California  an 
easement  for  highway  purposes  over  certain 
real  property  acquired  from  the  United  States 
by  such  school  district  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  even  though  (before 
the  acquisition  of  such  property  by  such 
school  district)  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  coxild 
have  granted  such  easement  to  such  State 
without  reimbursement:  Provided,  That  no 
nart  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  act. 
in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof. 
shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
vitiating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thweof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11,000. 


With  the  f  oDowtng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a,  line  0,  after  "act"  strike  out  "In 
•xoeii  of  10  percent  thereaf." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  completes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tiUe  15.  section  1024,  United 
States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Reuss,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS  ACT 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.  R.  9700)  to  consolidate  into  one 
act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  not  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  or  the  Record,  but 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
printed  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Page  10,  Inunedlately  below  "Sec.  1828." 
Insert  "Sec.  1834.  Waiver  of  discharge  re- 
qiilrements  for  hospitalized  persons." 

Page  11.  Immediately  below  "Sec.  8012" 
insert  "Sec.  3013.  BflecUve  dates  of  edu- 
cational benefits." 

Page  11,  in  the  material  following  "Sec. 
8021."  insert  "certain"  immediately  before 
"accrued  benefits." 

Page  15,  une  14.  immediately  after  "title 
VII"  insert  "and  section  5202  (b)." 

Page  26,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "laws 
applied  by  such  court"  and  insert  "laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  person  was  con- 
victed by  such  court." 

Page  40,  line  10,  inunedlately  before  "mis- 
conduct" insert  "willful." 

Page  59,  line  15,  Immediately  before  "mis- 
conduct" insert  "own  wUlful." 

Page  100,  Une  7.  inunedlately  after  "In 
receipt  or*  Insert  ",  or  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay  would  be  entitled  to." 

Page  101.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "in 
receipt  of"  and  insert  "who  is  in  receipt  of. 
or  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay 
would  be  entitled  to." 

Page  104.  line  2,  strike  out  "mechanical- 
electronic"  and  insert  "mechanical  or  elec- 
tronic." 

Page  106.  line  17  inunedlately  after  "hos- 
pital" insert  "or  domicUlary." 

Page  121.  line  7.  immediately  after  the 
period  insert  "If  the  mode  of  payment  is 
changed  to  a  refund  life  income  In  accord- 
ance with  prior  provisions  of  law  after  pay- 
ment has  commenced,  payment  of  monthly 
Installments  wlU  be  adjusted  as  of  the  date 
of  maturity  of  such  poUcy  with  credit  being 
aUowed  for  payments  previously  made  on 
the  Insurance." 

Pag»  127,  Une  30,  strike  out  "All"  and 
Insert  "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
UUe,  aU." 


Page  137,  Une  31,  strike  out  "pwtlolpat. 
ing." 

Page  185,  line  17,  strike  oat  "or"  and  inMrt 
"and." 

Page  187,  Une  11.  strike  out  "At"  and 
Insert  "(a)   BfTective  July  28.  1958.  at." 

Page  137,  line  18.  strike  out  "effective  JiUy 
23,  1953."  and  insert  "on  and  aftw  sudi 
date." 

Page  138,  Immediately  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"(b)  ITie  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
dAte  of  enactment  of  this  act." 

Page  138,  line  11,  strike  out  "In  cash,  any 
dividend  aocxunulation  and  unpaid"  and 
Insert  "of  dividends  in  cash  or  that  the  div- 
idends be  placed  on  deposit  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  his  poUcy.  any  i«gular 
annual." 

Page  158.  lines  2  and  8,  strike  out  "PubUe 
Law  373,  Seventy-second  Congress,"  and  in- 
sert "the  act  of." 

Page  159.  Unea  4  and  5,  strike  out  "loe  de- 
posited with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  shaU  thereupon." 

Page  159.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "with- 
out covering  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  withdrawal  on  money  requisi- 
tions." 

Page  164.  line  18.  inunedlately  after  "In 
receipt  or*  Insert  "or  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay  wotdd  have  been  entitled 
to." 

Page  167.  line  20,  immediately  before  "for 
the"  insert  "(including  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  and  other  necessary 
incidental  services)." 

Page  170,  line  23.  immediately  after  "pur- 
suing" insert  "a  course  of." 

Page  170,  Une  24.  immedUtely  before 
"and"  Insert  "training." 

Page  172,  line  11.  immediately  after  "voca- 
tional rehabilitation"  Insert  "training." 

Page  172,  line  17,  strike  out  "shall"  and 
Insert  "Is  authorized  to." 

Page  172,  Une  23.  strike  out  "receiving 
vocational  rehablUtation"  and  insert  "pursu- 
ing a  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training." 

Page  173,  line  8,  immediately  after  "voca- 
tional rehabilitation"  insert  "training." 

Page  173,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "and 
may  be  coUected  by"  and  Insert  "by  proper." 

Page  173,  Une  21.  Inunedlately  aftet 
"from"  insert  "future." 

Page  204,  strike  out  "accordingly"  and  In- 
sert "accordingly,". 

Page  230,  line  24.  strike  out  "course."  and 
Insert  "course;". 

Page  231,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "ob- 
jective." and  Insert  "objective." 

Page  232,  line  21,  strike  out  "removed," 
and  insert  "removed." 

Page  237,  line  16.  immediately  after  "eU- 
gible  person"  insert  "pursuing  a  course  of 
education  under  this  title." 

Page  238.  line  1,  strike  out  "of  this  act." 

Page  246,  line  19,  immediately  after  "vet- 
eran" insert  "(including  a  person  who  died 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service) ." 

Page  246,  line  4,  strike  out  "service"  and 
Insert  "active  duty." 

Page  255,  line  7.  strike  out  "lending  Insti- 
tution" and  insert  "lender." 

Page  256.  line  1,  strike  out  "primarily"  and 
insert  "princlijally." 

Page  256.  line  2,  strike  out  "mortgage." 

Page  256,  line  8,  immediately  before  "be- 
fore" insert  "or  insurance." 

Page  264,  line  18,  immediately  after  "pur- 
poses" insert  "in  connection  with  bona  fide 
pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation  by  the 
veteran." 

Page  274,  line  13,  immediately  before  the 
period  insert  "of  loans  made  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund." 

Page  274,  immediately  after  line  14,  Insert: 

"WAXvaa  or  dischabgs  icQinmncKMTB  rxm 

BOSPrrAUZKD   PBSOKS" 

Sac.  1834.  The  benefits  of  this  title  may  be 
afforded  to  any  person  who  Is  hospitalised 
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pendtnc  llD&l  rttii  hw gi  ikon  active  dntf .  If 

he   Is   qtmllfied   therefor   In   erery  respsct 
ooapt  Car  dlictiairgB. 

Page  281,  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"(d)  The  SecretaiT  mnj  utiUas  far  the 
purpoooB  of  this  saetlon  tlie  personnel  ama 
facOlttea  at  tbB  ■gtiiMlee  in  Paerto  Rloo  and 
the  Vttpa  Islandi  oooporatlng  vltii  tHa 
United  States  Employment  Service  under  tttm 
act  of  Jane  8,  1983  (48  Stat.  113).  For  the 
purpoae  of  peymetits  made  to  such  agencies 
under  such  act,  the  famtBhtng  of  mch  per- 
■onnel  and  faellttiea  ihall  he  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  admlntetratkm  oC  the  pnldlo 
employment  cttcea  of  meii  agendeB.'* 

Page  3»a.  Unea  10.  19,  and  83.  strlka  oat 
*^ulder  aectlan  80ai.~ 

Page  299,  line  23.  immediately  after  'tXxle,'* 
Insert  "or  the  cliange,  oorrectton,  or  modifi- 
cation of  a  dtediarge  or  dismlnal  under  sec- 
tion 1553  of  title  10  of  the  TTolted  States 
€X>de,  or  from  other  eotrectlye  action  by 
competent  authorl^." 

Page  300.  line  S,  Immediately  after  *Yee- 
erd"  insert  "or  for  the  disnge,  modification, 
or  correction  of  a  dSaeharge  or  dismissal,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

Page  301.  line  21,  immediately  after  Hm 
the"  insert  "day  fOQowlng  the." 

Page  304.  line  14.  strike  out  "Secretary  of 
th9  Treasury**  and  inaert  "Treasurer  oC  ttte 
United  States." 

Page  905,  line  SI.  Immediately  after  "aw" 
inaert  "cutiAHf." 

Page  305,  line  28,  strike  out  "Periodic"  and 
Insert  "Except  as  provided  In  section  3203 
(a)  (2)  (A)  and  Public  Law  828.  Beventy- 
slzth  Congress,  periodic." 

Page  307,  line  18,  strike  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" and  insert  "Issuing  ofllce." 

Page  308.  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "In- 
demnity under  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity 
Act  of  19S1"  and  Insert  "servicemen's  Indem- 
nity." 

Page  326.  line  10.  strike  out  "special"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "requisitions" 
to  line  19.  and  Insert  "deposit  fund  accounts 
with  the  United  States  Treasury  and  such 
balances  and  deposits  shall  thereupon  be 
available  for  disbursement  for  properly  au- 
thorized purposes.  " 

Page  327.  line  13.  strike  out  "claimant;* 
and  Insert  "claimant." 

Page  327.  line  16,  strike  out  "pending;** 
and  Insert  "pending." 

Pa«e  328.  llns  18.  strike  out  "Govammfint;" 
and  insert  Government." 

Page  327.  line  20.  strike  out  "claimant;" 
and  insert  "claimant." 

Page  327.  line  23.  strike  out  "proper;"  and 
Insert  "proper." 

Page  328.  Une  6,  strike  out  "claim;''  and 
tosert  "claim." 

Page  328,  Une  10.  strike  out  "organlaa- 
tiODs;"  and  insert  "organizations." 

Page  328.  Une  20.  strike  out  "specillcaUy; " 
and  insert  "specifically — ." 

Page  328.  lines  21  and  24.  strike  out  "Hie" 
and  insert  "the." 

Page  334,  line  20,  strike  out  "of  this  act." 

Page  336.  Une  7.  strike  out  "Unprisonment" 
and  insert  "imprisoned." 

Page  361,  line  18.  strike  out  "premises"  and 
Insert  "premises,". 

Page  375.  line  6.  strike  out  "and"  and  to- 
sert  "any." 

Page  875,  Itnee  10  and  11,  and  18  and  17. 
strike  out  "State.  Territory,  Commonwealth, 
Insular  poasesslon,"  and  insert  "State." 

Page  3*77,  Hues  18  and  17.  strike  out  "of 
Veterans'  Affairs." 

Page  382,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  "State, 
possession."  and  tnaett  "State." 

Page  S8S.  Unes  9  and  S.  and  10,  strike  out 
"State,  possession,"  and  insert  "State." 

Pa^e  394.  Unes  IS  and  17,  strike  oat  *^and." 

Page  804,  Une  18.  immediately  after  'X>m- 
gress,"  insert  "and  aecUoQ  1607  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Baadjustment  Act  of  1944." 

Page  382,  line  23.  and  page  393.  Une  2.  Im- 
mediately after  "Index"  insert  "and  tables." 


306.  line  7.  immwitately  after 

Bert  "Part  I  of." 
Page  397.  immediately  after  line  18, 
"(k)  EirectlTe  as  of  June  SO.  1958. 
613   (c)   of  the  Senrlcttnen'B  Read] 
Act    of    1944    (38    U.   &   C.   e94m    (< 
amended  by  striking  out  '1958'  and 
•1969.* "  I 

Page  897,  Une  2.  strike  out " (k)  "  "(1)  1  and 
Insert  "(D.- 
Page 398,  lines  1,  10,  14.  19.  34.  strme  out 
-(!)".  "(m)-,  "(n)",  "(o)".  and  "(p)*  and 


February  17 

Is    %   aeo^Qd    de- 


•(o)' 


"(P)' 


and 


insert    "(m)".    "(n)' 
"(q)",  respectively. 

Page  399,  Unas  3,  8,  and  10,  strik^  out 
"(q)".  "(r)".  and  "(s)"  and  Insert  '(r)". 
"(s)",and  "(t)-,  respectlTCly. 

Page  40a  lines  1.  17.  21,  and  35.  strU  e  out 
"(t)-.  "(u)".  "(V)".  and  "(w)"  and  nsert 
"(u)",  "(▼)-,  "(w)".  and  "(x) ." 

Page  400.  Une  6,  strike  out  "1701J-1'  and 
insert  "1701J-1.- 

Page  400,  Une  21,  Immediately  after  "102" 
Insert  "(a)." 

Page  401,  Une  2,  immediately  before  *  title" 
Insert  "under." 

Page  401,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  ai  id  in- 
sert: 

"(y)  Title  10  of  tlM  United  SUtss  C  mIs  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

"(1)  By  amending  section  1441  by  msert- 
Ing  Immediately  after  'and'  the  follorwlng: 
'(ezcqit  as  provided  In  section  415  ig)  of 
Um  Veterans'  Benefits  Act) .' 

▼KmUTTS*  BLNEfm  ACT 

"<2)  By  amending  chapter  79  by  4ddlng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following." 

Page  404.  line  1,  strike  out  "(2)"  a^d  in- 
sert "(3)."  T 

Page  404,  immediately  before  line  lb,  In- 

"(4)  Effecttre  as  of  January  1. 1958,  auction 
6160  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  'In  the  case  of  any  Initial 
award  of  naval  pension  granted  befor^  July 
14,  1943,  where  the  person  granted  thelnaval 
p>ension  is  also  entitled  to  pension  or"  com- 
pensation under  laws  administered  %  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  such  naval  pension 
shall  not  exceed  one-fourtn  of  such  pension 
or  compensation'." 

Page  404.  lines  12  and  17.  strike  o«t  "(y>" 
and  "(z)"  and  insert  "(a)"  and  "  aa)", 
respectively. 

Page  406.  immediately  after  line  7,  i  asert: 

"(4)  By  striking  out  'under  section  921' 
each  place  it  occurs  In  section  901. 

"(5)  By  inserting  "day  following  th('  Im- 
mediately before  'date  of  his  iHm-hw  je'  In 
section  910  (b) . 

"(6)  By  striking  out  *Penslon'  In  afectlon 
921  <a)  and  inserting  "Except  as  provided 
in  section  1502  (a)  (2)  (A)  and  PubU^  Law 
828,  76th  Congress,  pension'. 

Page  405,  line  15,  strike  out  ''(4)f  and 
insert  "(7)." 

Page  405.  line  17.  strike  out  "or". 

Page  405,  lines  34  and  25.  strike  out  ^'pen- 
alties"  and  insert  "penalties.  UabiUtle*.". 

Page  413.  line  4.  strike  out  "24"  the  oecond 
time  it  appears  and  Inaert  "42". 

Page  413,  line  13,  immediately  <  after 
"813,"  insert  "614-818,".  j 

Page  415,  line  26,  Immediately  afler  "1 
(a) "  insert  "(38  U.  S.  C.  ch.  12A) ."        | 

Page  418,  Une  4.  strike  out  "19"  and  insert 
"20." 

Page  416.  Immediately  after  line  24,  l|isert: 

"(79)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  December 
18.  1942  (ch.  768.  56  Stat.  1066)."  | 

Beginning  on  page  417.  line  1.  throug  i  Une 
11  on  psge  421.  strike  out  the  pan  iraph 
design atlnns  "(79)"  through  "(116)' 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(80)  "  through  "(|17)  ". 
respectively. 

Page  419,  Une  4,  strike  out  "1960"  a^d  In- 
sert "1961." 

Page  420,  line  6,  strike  out  "3"  and  Insert 
"4." 


i  lOzuerea. 
Bpeaker, 


Tbe    SPEAKER, 
manded? 
Mr.  AYRES.    Hr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  aeoond.       I 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  win  be  considered  as  ,(UYiered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ICr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  ICr. 
the  bill  which  we  are  conskleriiig  today, 
H.  R  9700,  piroposes  to  consoIi4ate  into 
one  act  all  the  laws  administerqd  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration — all  of  the 
laws  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

Members  will  recall  that  during  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress  there  was 
enacted  Putilic  Law  8&-56  wtiich  was  re- 
ported as  H.  R.  53.  and  which  the  House 
unanimously  passed  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  on  April  1.  1957.  TIMs  latter 
bill  consolidated  into  one  act  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  laws  on  compen- 
sation for  service -connected  disaliiUty, 
pension  for  non-serrice-coniieited  dis- 
ability, hospitalization  and  medical  bene- 
fits, burial  allowance,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative laws  of  the  Veterans' 
Adniinistration.  The  bill.  H.  RL  9700.  it 
a  further  extension  of  this  general  pro- 
cedure and  incorporates  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Iaw  85-59,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  includes  education 
benefits,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hous- 
ing laws  and  insurance,  aid  %o  State 
homes,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  essentially  a  restatement  of  all  of 
the  existing  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  II  would 
consolidate,  as  I  have  indicated^  and  in- 
tegrate these  laws  into  1  comprehensive 
enactment,  achieving  simplifioation  of 
language  in  many  areas  and  enabling  all 
persons  to  use  it  with  the  confloent  im- 
derstanding  that  it  embraces  in  one  stat- 
utory pact  the  many  and  diverse  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  which  heretofore  have  b^n  scat- 
tered among  a  series  of  enactdients.  I 
feel  confident  in  saying.  Mr.  iSjieaker. 
that  this  is  the  first  real  consblidation 
which  has  occurred  in  this  field  pince  the 
founding  of  the  Republic. 

Two  days  of  hearings  were '  held  on 
this  measure  by  a  special  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ShufokdI.  anq  senring 
with  him  the  gentleman  from  pahf omia 
[Mr.  SisK] ,  the  gentleman  f roi^  Indiana 
[Mr.  AdaikI.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  WkAVis].  This  commit- 
tee, after  hearing  representatives  of  the 
four  veterans'  organizations,  approve  the 
bill,  and  receiving  the  testimonir  of  offi- 
cials of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
unanimously  reported  Uie  bill  x4  the  fun 
committee.  The  fuU  committed  on  Jan- 
uary 27  unanimously  r^jxated}  the  bffl 
favorably  to  the  House. 

Prior  to  the  bill's  introduction  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  months  ol  confer- 
ences and  study  on  the  part  of  jthe  staff 
of  the  committee,  the  office  of  the  Legis- 
latlve  Counsel  of  the  House,  a^d  repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Couilsers  of- 
fice of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
say  this  to  indicate  the  careful  consider- 
ation and  preparation  which  has  gone 
into  th<J?  undertaking. 

Mr.  James  M.  Menger,  Jr., 
legislative  counsel's  office: 


Daley,  D.  C.  Knapp,  R.  P.  Blaiid,  How- 


of  the 
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ard  Bernstein.  Alfred  Bronaugh  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Edwin  B. 
Patterson,  counsel  to  the  committee,  did 
the  main  work  on  this  bill. 

As  I  have  indicated,  this  biU  is  largely 
a  restatement  of  existing  law.     There 
are.  however,  some  liberalizations  in  this  ' 
proposal  all  in  an  effort  to  provide  greater 
uniformity  and  simplify  administration. 

In  connection  with  these  changes  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  Mr.  T.  F. 
Daley,  the  associate  general  counsel  for 
legislative  services  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, in  testifying  on  this  bill 
stated: 

Considered  as  a  whole,  it  is  Iselleved  that 
the  bill  is  presently  an  accurate  restatement 
of  the  law.  subject  to  a  few  relatively  minor 
changes  which  generaUy  are  of  a  perfecting 
native  and  do  not  have  a  major  Impact. 

I  want  to  indicate  some  of  these  lib- 
eralizations: 
covcsACB  or  cKaraiif  sxavunc  (aours  rca 

VA   BKKSVTXS 

First.  Provisions    qualifying    certain 
types  of  National  Guard  training  duty 
as  active  service  for  purposes  of  all  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    benefits    except 
education  iinder  title  XVI  and  loan  guar- 
anty under  tiUe  XVin,  if  disability  from 
any  cause  was  sustained  during  active 
duty  for  training  or  injury  was  sustained 
during  inactive  duty  training.    This  ap- 
plies to  training  of  guardsmen  under  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code,  and  covers  generally  the  type  of 
training  which  originally  qualified  them 
for  specific  benefite.  IncludUig  compen- 
sation, imder  Public  Law  108.  81st  Con- 
gress.   Public  Law  108  and  its  current 
restatement— title  32.  United  State  Code, 
section  318 — require  that  such  traUiing 
be  for  more  than  30  days  to  qualify  disa- 
bility from  disease  for  benefits  and.  if 
it  is  less  than  30  days,  limits  the  coverage 
to  injury.    By  definitions  in  section  101 
of   the   biU.   tliis   distUictlon   would   be 
eliminated  and.  unlike  the  limitation  of 
existing  law  to  specific  benefits,  would 
grant  a  general  service  status  upon  in- 
currence of  disability  during  training  as 
prescribed  and  thus  broaden  the  range 
of  benefits  available.    This  will  resxtlt  m 
equalizing  the  status  of  these  National 
Guard  men  with  that  of  reservists.    The 
bill  would  add  training  under  section  316 
of  title  32,  which  deals  with  duty  as  in- 
structors at  rifle  ranges  for  the  training 
of  civilians  in  the  use  of  miUtary  arms. 
The  proposed  expansion  of  coverage  for 
this  group  is  considered  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  uniform  treatment  and  is 
consistent  with  what  was  done  for  pur- 
poses of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation in  Public  Law  881,  84th  Con- 
gress. 

Second.  Section  206  (b)  qualifies  gen- 
erally for  piuixwes  of  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation, 
insurance,  special  housing  assistance,  vo- 
cational rehabiUtation.  payment  on  an 
automobile,  and  determination  of  service 
connection  for  medical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion piuposes  the  status  of  preenlistees, 
draftees,  and  National  Guard  men  called 
to  Federal  service,  where  an  injury  or 
disease  Is  incurred  while  en  route  to  or 
from,  or  at.  a  place  for  final  acceptance 
or  entry  upon  active  duty.    In  the  main. 


this  is  a  liberalization  of  existing  laws 
which  provide  certain  benefits  in  these 
cases  where  the  incident  occurred  dur- 
ing the  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or 
Korean  conflict  periods.  This  again  is 
considered  a  desirable  expansion  and  also 
follows  the  precedent  established  by 
Public  Law  881.  84th  Congress,  for  pur- 
[>oses  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

Third.  Subsection  101  (21)  (D)  in- 
cludes service  as  a  cadet  or  midshiixnan 
at  one  of  the  service  academies  within 
the  definition  of  active  duty,  which,  in 
turn,  constitutes  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service  for  the  purposes  of  the  biU 
generaUy.  At  present,  this  group  is  not 
generaUy  eUgible  for  wartime  benefits 
except  those  provided  for  World  War  n 
service.  The  effect  of  the  biU  is  to  con- 
stitute their  service  during  any  of  the 
war  pM-iods,  including  the  Korean  con- 
flict period,  as  active  service  entitling 
them  to  the  various  wartime  beneflts. 
such  as  war  rates  of  compensation,  pen- 
sion, and  the  status  of  weo*  veterans  for 
purposes  of  hospitalization  and  medical 
treatment,  if  other  conditions  are  met. 
However,  the  educational  provisions  in 
title  XVI  continue  the  existing  exclusion 
of  time  spent  at  one  of  the  academies  in 
measuring  the  duration  of  the  veteran's 
entitlement  to  this  benefit.  Here  again, 
the  biU  extends  the  pattern  cut  by  Pub- 
lic Law  881  to  various  benefits  additional 
to  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 

Fourth.  Subsection  106  (c)  extends 
the  provision  contained  in  PubUc  Law 
881  relative  to  a  continuing  active-duty 
status  after  release  or  discharge  subse- 
quent to  December  31.  1956,  during  the 
period  required  for  travel  to  home,  to 
apply  to  aU  beneflts  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Fifth.  Subsection  106  (d)  makes  the 
so-called  portal-to-portal  principle  of 
PubUc  Law  881  appUcable  for  purposes 
of  the  various  benefits  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.    This  is 
the  provision  that  if  a  properly  author- 
ized indiyidual  assumes  an  obligation  to 
perform  active  duty  for  training  or  inac- 
tive duty  training  and  is  disabled  or  dies 
from  an  injury  incurred  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1956,  whUe  proceeding  directly  to, 
or  returning  directly  from,  such  training, 
he  shaU  be  de«ned  to  be  en  active  duty 
for  training  or  inactive  duty  training, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  time  the  injury 
was  Incurred.    Since  the  biU  constitutes 
training  duty  as  active  service  where  dis- 
ability or  death  from  injury  is  sustained, 
this  wiU  have  the  effect  of  providing 
various  additional  benefits  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the 
group  affected.  Including  disablUty  cmn- 
pensation.    Ihe  present  biU  merely  rep- 
resents a  logical  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  PubUc  Law  881  for 
death  benefits  to  include  other  benefits. 
Sixth.  Subsection  101  (23)  (B)  specifi- 
cally includes  in  the  definition  of  "in- 
active duty  training"  special  additional 
duties  authorized  f<n>  Reserves  by  an 
authority  designated  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  i)erf  ormed  by  them  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  connection  with  the 
prescribed  training  or  maintenance  ac- 
tivities of  the  units  to  which  they  are 


assigned.  Subsection  101  (31)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  deaUng  generally 
with  the  "Armed  Forces,"  deflnes  inac- 
tive duty  training  to  include  this  type  of 
duty  and  the  pattern  would  be  specifi- 
cally extended  to  VA-adminlstered  bene- 
flts. 


Seventh.  Section  3105  specifically  in- 
cludes commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  within  the  provisions 
concerning  waiver  of  retirement  pay  in 
certain  cases  In  order  to  receive  an 
amoimt  of  pension  or  comi>ensatlon 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  retirement  pay 
which  has  been  waived. 

Eighth.  As  stated   In  item   1   above, 
the  general  expianslons  of  coverage  for 
various  types  of  training  duty  would  not 
apply  to  educational  beneflts  under  title 
XVI  or  loan  beneflts  tmd«*  title  XviU. 
A  significant  exception  exists.    Each  of 
these    titles   specifically    provides   that 
service  performed  on  active  duty   for 
training  under  section  99  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  between  June  30. 1954. 
and  February  1,  1955,  by  persons  com- 
missioned In  the  District  of  Columbia  Air 
National    Guard    who    completed    the 
course  of  training  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training   Cchtm   during 
1954  shaU  constitute  active  duty  within 
the  requirements  of  each  of  those  titles. 
This  wiU  have  the  effect  of  making  edu- 
cation  and   training   under   what   was 
previously  title  n  of  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1952  and  loan 
assistance  under  title  HI  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  re- 
stated in  this  blU,  available  to  persons 
in  this  category.    The  group  consists  oC 
approximately    1.500    ROTC    graduates 
from  the  1954  classes  for  whom  the  Air 
Force  wsis  unable  to  provide  commis* 
sions  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  who 
instead  were  given  the  option,  as  against 
being  drafted,  of  accepting  a  commission 
in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  entering  upon  active 
duty  for  training  in  a  Naticmal  Guard 
capacity  for  an  extended  period  of  some 
3  years.    These  persons  are  already  cov- 
ered generally  for  purposes  of  basic  ben- 
eflts, such  as  compensation,   but  they 
are  not  eUglble  for  so-caUed  readjust- 
ment beneflts.    Other  bills  are  pending 
before  the  committee  to  grant  these  ben- 
eflts, <A  the  theory  that  the  duty  per- 
formed is  essentially  simUar  to  the  duty 
which  would  be  performed  had  the  per- 
sons concerned  been  commissioned  ixx 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  caUed  to  ex- 
tended active  duty  as  had  theretofore 
been  the  practice  with  respect  to  ROTC 
graduates.    The  committee  beUeves  that 
this  group  is  being  denied  b^ieflts  pri- 
marily because  of  a  technicality  and  that 
it  would  only  be  equitable  to  extend  to 
them  an  active-duty  status  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

ZNSuaAircK  iaw* 

First.  Section  722  restates  the  existing 
section  620  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  insurance  to  persons  with  a  serviee- 
connected  disablUty  after  their  separa- 
tl(m  from  service.  Existing  law  requires 
that  appUcation  for  such  insiuranoe  must 
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be  made  within  1  year  from  the  date  serv- 
ice connection  of  the  disability  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  bin  would  extend  the  time  for  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  persons  Shown  to 
have  been  mentally  iiM;ompetent  during 
any  part  of  the  1-year  period  by  author- 
izing an  application  in  such  cases  within 
1  year  after  a  guardian  is  appointed  or 
within  1  year  after  the  removal  of  the 
mental  disability,  whichever  is  the  earlier 
date.  Where  the  guardian  was  appointed 
or  the  removal  of  the  disability  occurred 
prior  to  January  1, 1959,  application  may 
be  made  within  1  year  of  that  date.  Ex- 
perience under  the  existing  law  has  dis- 
closed certain  hardship  eases  in  which 
an  incompetent  veteran,  in  the  at>sence 
of  a  guardian  to  act  for  him.  has  been 
unable  to  secure  insurance  to  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  entitled.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  believes  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law  is  meritorious 
and  recommended  its  adoption. 

Second.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  881,  84th  Congress,  if  the  5-year 
term  period  of  any  level  premium  term 
policy  expired  when  the  policy  was 
lapsed,  such  policy  could  not  be  rein- 
stated and  there  was  no  authority  to 
grant  new  insurance.  PubUc  Law  881 
amended  the  National  Service  life  In- 
surance Act  to  provide  certain  relief  in 
such  cases  to  authorize  reinstatement, 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
term  period,  if  the  lapse  occurred  not 
earher  than  2  months  before  such  ex- 
piration. This  provision  Is  restated  in 
section  705  with  reelect  to  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance.  Section  745  of  the  bill 
extends  a  similar  authority  to  renew  with 
respect  to  United  States  Government 
life-insurance  level-premixun  term  poli- 
cies retroactive  to  the  same  date  such 
benefit  was  afforded  on  national  service 
life-insurance  policies.  Thus,  insureds 
similarly  situated  would  be  treated  uni- 
formly. The  Veterans'  Admlnistratioa 
favored  this  extension  of  the  law. 

Third.  Section  746  would  make  appli- 
cable to  United  States  Government  life 
insurance  a  provision  similar  to  one  con- 
tained in  the  National  Service  life  In- 
surance Act — restated  in  section  707  of 
the  bill — whereby  dividends  shall,  as  nec- 
essary, be  applied  in  payment  of  premi- 
ums, in  the  absence  of  a  request  that  they 
be  paid  in  cash.  The  basic  purpose  is  to 
avoid  inadvertent  lapses  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  favored  extending 
the  principle  of  such  legislation  to  United 
States  Government  life  insurance.  Divi- 
dends that  accumulate  for  this  purpose 
will  be  held  in  a  credit  account  and  will 
draw  interest. 

Vn-BASra  nCPLOTEES 

Existing  law,  enacted  in  193t).  au- 
thorizes a  fee  of  not  to  exceed  $20  per 
day  for  part-time  and  fee-basis  employ- 
ees of  the  Veterans'  Administration  when 
ordered  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  Gov- 
ernment insurance  suits.  Section  784  (e) 
of  the  bin  would  increase  this  authorised 
per  diem  to  $50.  The  Inadequacy  of  the 
existing  per  diem  is  readily  apparent  in 
view  of  the  current  economic  conditions 
and  the  Veterans'  Administrayon  would 
favor  the  increase  proposed  by  tlie  bUL 


sdocatioh  \xw% 
First.  Sections  1«02  (a)   (8)  and  1702 
(a)    (8)   of  the  bill  specifically  tn^ixie 
tbe  Panama  Canal  Zone  among  the  treas 
in  which  training  under  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment   Assistance  Act  of   1952. 
title  XVI,  and  under  the  War  Orphans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1956,  title 
XVn,  may  be  provided  to  eligible  persons. 
This  corresponds  to  a  prop>osal  ta  -the 
Congress  made  by  the  Veterans'  A(anin- 
istration  in  April  1957  to  correct  a  serious 
technical  question  which  has  arlseQ  tm- 
der  the  terms  of  these  laws  as  to  whtther 
the  Canal  Zone  is  covered  by  the  ixt)vi- 
sions  permitting  these  programs  to  Oper- 
ate in  the  several  "States,   Territories, 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  believed  that  this  remedial  amend- 
ment would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
the  original  laws  providing  these  llorms 
of  assistance.   This  correction  woumI  not 
only    apply   prospectively    but,    by    an 
amendment  in  section  5601  of  the  bill, 
would  be  retroactively  effective  to  the  re- 
spective dates  of  enactment  of  the  [Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  and 
the  War  Orphans'  Educational  A^ist- 
ance  Act.    A  bill— H.  R.  7251,  85th  Con- 
gress— to  accomplish  this  purposa  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  19, '1957. 
Second.  Sections  1631  (b)  and  (c)  con- 
tain minor  changes  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  for  certification  by  institu- 
tions concerning  the  attendance  ttatus 
of  eligible  veterans  under  the  eduoation 
and  training  program  for  Korean  con- 
flict veterans  corresponding  to  titlel  n  of 
the  Veterans'  Beadjustmmt  AssiAance 
Act  of  1952.    In  brief,  this  change  would 
bring  the  pertinent  requirements  f  of  that 
program  into  parity  with  the  relat4d  re- 
quirements under  the  War  Orphanf'  Ed- 
ucational Assistance  Act  by  permitting 
certification  that  the  veteran  was  ac- 
tually enrolled  in  and  pursuing  an  in- 
stitutional course  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  in  accordance  with  the 
regxdar  policies  of  the  institution  without 
a  showing  concerning  actual  attenilance 
during  the  period  of  coverage.   Thi|  pro- 
vision now  extends  only  to  accrtdlted 
Institutions.    The  amendment  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  H.  R.  8075,  85th 
Congress,  on  which  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraticm  has  favorably  reported,     j 

Third.  Section  1725  (b)  would  sJdd  to 
the  list  of  courses  to  which  the  general 
requirement  for  at  least  2  yesu-s'  opera- 
tion is  inapplicable  "any  course  which  is 
ofTered  by  a  nonprofit  educational  Insti- 
tution of  college  level  and  which  is  itecog- 
nized  for  credit  toward  a  standard  col- 
lege degree."  This  incorporates  ln|o  the 
title  governing  training  under  tha  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  an 
exception  which  is  already  contained  in 
Uie  educational  program  for  Koreaa  con- 
flict veterans  under  title  n  of  tha  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952.  The  Veterans'  Administtation 
favorably  reported  on  the  amendment 
which  established  this  exception  in  the 
latter  act,  and  stated  in  its  report  on  this 
bill  that  the  inclusion  at  a  similar  ex- 
ception In  the  provisions  goveminig  the 
war  orphans'  program  Is  entirely!  con- 
sistent and  deslrabie. 
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Section  1803,  in  conjunction  v  1th  sec- 
tion 1810  of  the  bill,  authorises  the  auto- 
matic guaranty  of  home  and  faimhouse 
loans  made  by  supervised  lenders  under 
the  special  provisions  permitting  the 
guaranty  of  as  much  as  60  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  subject  to  a  $7,500 
nut-jrim^^m  guaranty.  This  is  in  accord 
witti  a  proposal  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1957,  as  emtxxiied  in  H.  R.  4436. 
85th  Congress,  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  noted  that  the  item  was  in- 
cluded in  section  3  of  H.  R.  4602,  8Sth 
Congress,  which  was  passed,  but  on  which 
the  President  withheld  approval,  for  rea- 
sons going  to  other  aspects  i  of  the 
measure.  I 

While  an  of  the  changes  are  ^f  a  type 
designed  to  provide  more  uniformity, 
there  is  one  particular  change ,  which  I 
wish  to  call  to  Uie  attention  of  the  House. 
This  involves  the  inclusion  for  benefits 
of  approximately  1,500  1954  Air  Force 
ROTC  graduates  who,  up  to  tnis  time, 
have  l)een  denied  the  full  education  ben- 
efits which  they  would  normsjlly  have 
been  entitled  to  had  they  been  normally 
commissioned  in  anything  but  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohmibia  Air  National  Guard 
and  comml??sioned  for  active  duty  for 
training  only.  The  form  of  this  com- 
mission and  training  prevented  these 
men.  through  no  fault  of  their  o^n,  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  Public  ILaw  550, 
82d  Congress,  the  so-called  GI  bill  of 
rights.  The  situation,  briefly,  is  that  the 
Defense  Department  in  its  1954  Air  Force 
ROTC  class  was  bumping  its  ccJUng  and 
a  number  of  these  ROTC  graduates 
had  the  alternative  of  either  returning 
to  an  enlisted  man's  status,  being  drafted, 
or  accepting  a  commission  for  which  they 
had  been  trained.  To  prevent  this  sit- 
uation from  developing  the  Department 
of  Defense  designed  a  commission  and 
service  which  would  permit  theiA  to  serve 
while  assigned  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Air  National  Guard,  but  di4  not  af- 
ford them  the  benefits  to  which  the  other 
individuals  commissioned  in  thfe  regular 
manner  enjoy.  There  are  approximately 
1.500  individuals  affected,  and  lit  is  from 
this  group  that  the  only  cost  fcomes  in 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  yetcrans' 
Administration  estimates  that  (this  sec- 
tion will  cost  approximately  $1,200,000 
and  that  this  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  $480,000  in  any  one  year.; 

I  want  also  to  say  a  word  aboui  the  sav- 
ings provisions  which  are  a  patt  of  this 
act.  They  are  important  from  a  niunber 
of  points  of  view  and.  briefly  stated,  will 
prevent  any  veteran  or  depentfent  of  a 
veteran  from  losing  any  right  to  which 
he  now  is  entitled  under  existing  laws. 
Three  sections  are  involved:  sections 
5504,  5511.  and  5512.  I  will  discuss  5511 
first.  [ 

Section  5511  Is  addressed  to  tpe  situa- 
tion in  which  claims  for  beneflt|>  may  be 
pending  on  the  effective  date  of  the  bill. 
January  1,  1959,  or  filed  thereafter  un- 
der circtunstances  which,  puijsuant  to 
existing  laws,  would  entitle  the  iclaimant 
to  payments  covering  a  period!  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  with  respect  to  any  spch  prior 


period  the  claim  AvaXL  be  adjudicated 
under  the  prior  laws  and  thereafter  un- 
der the  applicable  provisions  of  the  new 
act.    An  example  might  be  the  case  oi  a 
claim  for  compensation  filed  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959,  but  within  1  jrear  of  the  vet- 
eran's discharge  from  service  or  his  death 
from  service  causes  occxnrlng  prior  to 
January  1,  1959.    Under  these  circum- 
stances,   the    award    of    compensation 
would  be  effective  for  the  payment  of 
l>eneflts  on  the  day  following  the  date  <rf 
discharge  or  the  date  of  death,  as  the  case 
may  be,  even  though  a  part  of  the  elapsed 
period  occurred  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  law.    This  is  in  accord  with 
the  general  principle  now  applicable  in 
cases  of  this  character.     Section  5511 
would  not,  however,  authorise  benefits 
for  a  prior  period  if  the  individual  con- 
cerned was  not  entitled  imder  the  prior 
law,  even  though  entitlement  might  be 
predicated  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law.   An  example  in  this  area  would 
be  the  case  of  a  selectee  who,  prior  to 
January  1,  1959,  was  hijured  while  en 
route  to,  or  returning  from,  the  place  for 
final  acceptance  subsequent  to  the  end 
of  the  Korean  conflict  period.    While  in 
that  case  the  bill  in  effect  provides  that 
the  past  service  shall  be  regarded  as  ac- 
tive military  service  for  various  purposes, 
including    disability    compensation,    no 
award  of  disability  compensation  based 
on  the  disability  resulting  from  the  In- 
jury could  be  made  for  a  period  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  because  the 
draftee  had  no  compensable  status  dur- 
-  ing  that  period. 

Section  5512  will  have  two  basic  effects. 
First,  it  will  provide  continuing  protec- 
tion for  persons  receiving  benefits  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  prior  laws  imder  which 
those   benefits   were   granted,   notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  may  not  meet 
eligibility     requirements     under     com- 
parable provisions  of  the  new  law.    Sec- 
ondly, it  would  operate  to  place  all  per- 
sons on  the  rolls  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  in  the  status 
of  receiving  the  rates  established  by  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  new  act, 
including  those  cases  in  which  some  eli- 
gibility requirement  of  the  new  act  is 
not  met,  unless  a  greator  benefit  is  pay- 
able imder  the  prior  law.    This  would 
have  the  practical  effect  of  extending  to 
these  protected  cases  the  benefits  of  any 
increase  in  rates  provided  in  the  future 
by  simple  amendments  to  the  general 
provisions  of  the  new  law  as.  for  exam- 
ple, an  amendment  to  title  m  increas- 
ing the  rates  of  compensation  provided 
in  that  title  without  any  specific  refer- 
ence to  persons — for  example,  remarried 
Spanish   War   widows — whose   original 
award  of  benefits  was  made  under  prior 
laws.    This  protective  device  in  section 
5512  also  applies,  by  virtue  of  the  last 
sentence,  to  claimus  pending  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  new  act,  or  filed  there- 
after, in  which,  pursuant  to  section  5511, 
awards  are  made  for  a  period  prior  to 
January  1.  1959.    In  these  instances,  the 
person  would,  in  effect,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  receiving  benefits  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 


Section    5504   Is   a   special   i>rovision 
which  win  serve  to  preserve  the  neces- 
sary continuity  from  prior  laws.    First, 
it  provides  that  any  references  in  other 
laws  which  remain  effective  to  a  provi- 
sion repealed  or  replaced  by  the  new  act 
shall  be  considered  as  ref«-ring  to  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  new  act. 
This  is  a  precaution  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  situation  in  which  some  collat- 
eral statute  has  not  been  amended  In  the 
bill  to  correct  the  reference  to  a  repealed 
provision.     Secondly,  and  especially  sig- 
nificant,  is  the  provision  that  "refer- 
ences in  this  act  to  any  provision  of  this 
act,  shall,  where  applicable,  be  deemed 
to  refer  also  to  the  prior  corresponding 
provisions    of    law."      In    many    places 
throughout  the  bill  there  is  reference  to 
provisions  of  the  UU  without  the  Inclu- 
sion of  specific  reference  to  the  similar 
provision  of  the  prior  law  which  is  being 
repealed.     To  preserve  continuity  with 
respect  to  actions  takm  or  events  occur- 
ring under  the  superseded  law  where  It 
is  clear  that  such  actions  or  events  must 
be  given  continuing  effect  to  accomplish 
the    results    intended,    this    provision 
would  act  as  a  safeguard  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  referring  specifically  in  the 
various  provisi<m8  of  the  new  act  to  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  superseded 
law.    An  example  is  section  1804  (b)  on 
page  253  of  tlie  bill,  which  restates  the 
authority  oi  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  connection  with  the  loan 
program  to  refuse  apin-aisal  of  a  project 
owned,  sponsored,  or  to  be  constructed 
by  a  perstm  identified  with  housing  pre- 
viously sold  to  veterans  'imder  this  title" 
as  to  wiiich  substantial  deficiencies  have 
been  discovered  or  there  has  been  failure 
to  discharge  contractual  obligations  or 
unfair  practices  to  the  prejudice  of  vet- 
eran purciiasers.    Section  5504  (b)  will 
make  it  clear  that  this  authority  extends 
to  cases  in  which  tlie  actions  on  which 
the  Administrator's  refusal  is  based  oc- 
curred under  the  prior  title  in  of  the 
Servicemen's   Readjustment    Act,    even 
though  the  specific  ref^ence  is  to  prop- 
erty previously  sold  "under  this  title." 

I  invite  the  House's  attention  also  to 
section  5507  which  provides  that  in  the 
printing  of  the  sUp  law  version  of  this  act 
there  shall  be  included  a  comprehensive 
index  and  series  of  tables  which  will 
make  this  law  understandable  and  usable 
to  all  individuals  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  I  think  this  in  itself  will  be  of 
great  Ryrtgt4^nfj>  to  Members  of  Congress 
w-nd  to  service  ofiOcers  throughout  the 
coiuxtry  who  must  constantly  work  in 
this  field. 

The  four  Government  departments  to 
which  this  legislation  was  referred, 
namely,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  have  all  submitted  reports 
Indicating  their  approval  of  the  biU  in 
principle. 

There  is  one  amendment  in  addition 
to  those  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported. 
This  is  on  page  281  after  line  13.  and 
is.  In  effect,  a  typographical  correction. 
Somehow  in  this  421 -page  bill  9  lines  of 
type  were  lost  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  ccMnpensation  by 


the  Department  of  Labor.    The  amend- 
ment restores  this  language. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment resting  to  the  ptovisioDS  of  H.  R. 
9700  dealing  with  the  finality  of  decisions 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
under  the  veterans'  bousing  program. 
This  statonent  has  been  checked  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  it  Is 
agreed  that  this  statement  accurately 
describes  the  effect  of  H.  R.  9700  in  this 
regard. 

H.  R.  9700  restates  existing  law  In  this 
regard  without  change.  Today  there  are 
two  provisions  of  law  relating  to  this 
question.  They  are  section  211  (a)  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1967  and 
section  509  (1)  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944.  Section  211 
(a)  of  the  Veterans'  Ben^ts  Act  <rf  1967 
provides  that  decisl<ms  of  the  Acfaninis- 
tratm-  on  any  queeti<m  of  law  or  fact 
concerning  a  claim  for  benefits  or  pay- 
ments under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  Section  509  (1)  of  the 
Servlcem«i's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
provides  that  with  respect  to  matters 
arising  by  reason  of  ttie  veterans'  hous- 
ing program  the  Administrattx'  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  his  offlcial  capacity. 

Except  for  this  section  509  (1),  there 
is  no  provision  of  law  which  specifically 
provides  for  review  of  the  Administra- 
tor's decisions  under  the  veto^ns'  hous- 
ing program. 

H.  R.  9700  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law.  The  provision  of  present  law  relat- 
ing to  finality  of  decisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrator is  restated  in  secti<m  211  (a)  of 
the  bill,  with  an  amendment  expressly 
providing  that  that  section  does  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  authorised  suits 
under  the  housing  program.  The  provi- 
sion of  present  law  relating  to  suits 
against  Uie  Administrator  is  restated, 
without  any  change  in  substance  in  sec- 
tion 1820  (a)  (1)  of  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  H.  R.  9700  leaves  exist- 
ing law  just  as  it  is  today  insofar  as  it 
concerns  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  Administrator's  ftaiaUty  of  decision 
under  the  veterans'  housing  program, 
and  rights  to  sue  and  be  sued. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  bill  may 
be  speedily  enacted  Into  law.  I  believe  It 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SzsKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  bill. 
H.  R.  9700.  as  well  as  ttie  similar  bin, 
H.  R.  53,  which  the  Congress  enacted  last 
year  and  which  became  Public  Law 
85-56. 

The  chairman  has  already  gone  Into 
considerable  detail  expressing  and  ex- 
plaining the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
I  do  not  t>»<"*f  it  is  necessary  at  this 
point  to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  The 
basic  objective  of  this  bill,  as  was  true 
in  Pid>lie  Law  85-56,  is  to  make  mora 
miif  orm  and  more  intelligible  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Basically.  H.  R  97t)0  does  not  seek  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  benefits.   Ibere  are 
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a  few  liberalizing  changes.  There  are  no 
new  restrictions.  Savings  provisions  are 
Included  to  fully  protect  individuals  al- 
ready on  the  pension  or  comE>ensation 
rolls  or  retired  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration benefits. 

As  the  Chairman  has  indicated,  the 
bill  is  endorsed  in  principle  by  all  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  that  have  been  con- 
suited  in  its  preparation.  Nearly  all  of 
the  amendments  suggested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  were  minor  in  character 
and  have  been  adopted.  Most  of  the 
amendments  presented  in  this  bill,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  clarifying,  typographical 
nature  and  do  not  change  the  substance 
of  the  bill  from  that  as  introduced.  The 
bill  would  be  effective  January  1,  1959. 

We  had  representatives  of  AMVETS, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  American  Legion 
before  our  subcommittee.  All  of  these 
organizations  endorsed  the  bill  in  prin- 
ciple, and  the  latter  two  had  changes 
of  substance  to  propose.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  later  con- 
curred in  by  the  full  committee  it  would 
be  better  for  the  proposals  by  these  or- 
ganizations to  be  considered  at  a  later 
date  rather  than  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  this  bill  because  of  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  bill  being  a  consolidating  measure. 
Tills  is  said  without  regard  to  the  merits 
of  vario\is  prop>osals  suggested. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  lawyers  in 
the  House  will  greatly  appreciate  this 
measure  becaiise  it  will  mean  that  all 
the  veterans'  laws  will  be  in  one  act  in 
one  place,  and  available  for  appropriate 
action  by  many  members  who  desire  to 
consider  the  subject.  Further,  it  is  my 
imderstandiug  that  it  will  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  committee,  once  this  bill  is 
enacted,  to  keep  the  law  up  to  date  by 
the  publication  of  the  law  as  amended 
by  each  succeeding  Congress. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  the  basic 
principle  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
enacted  promptly. 

Mr.  EVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  feel  with  many  others 
that  there  is  a  need  for  codification  of 
our  veterans'  laws,  but  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee 
1  or  2  questions:  Does  this  bill,  volumi- 
nous as  it  is,  embrace  any  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion report  with  respect  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  that  there  is 
no  substantial  change  in  any  law  and 
nothing  that  could  be  considered  any 
part  of  the  Hoover  Commission  report  is 
incorporated  in  the  present  act, 

Mr.  EVINS.  Does  this  bill  embrace  or 
Include  any  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  so-called  Bradley  Commission  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  answer,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  is,  no  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  EVINS.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TeagukI,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SisKl  have  both  stated 
that  there  are  no  major  changes  or  no 
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great  and  substantial  changes  ill  the 
laws  for  compensation  for  veterans. 
There  are  special  provisions  included  in 
the  act  and  the  bill  would  become  Effec- 
tive once  the  bill  was  passed  on  Jaiuary 
1,  1959.  What  would  be  the  sitiiation 
with  respect  to  an  application  for  com- 
pensation or  p>ension  filed  prior  to  that 
date?  Would  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation or  pension  be  changed  fallow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  new j  law? 
Mr.  SISK.  The  amounts  would  mot  be 
changed — no.  There  is  nothing  i»  this 
bill  that  in  anywise  changes  the  ampunts 
of  compensation  or  pension  that  kould 
be  available.  J 

Mr.  EVINS.  When  the  gentleman 
uses  the  expression  that  there  woald  be 
no  "major"  changes  or  no  "ireat" 
chcnges,  would  he  state  what  the  clianges 
would  be  specifically  and  what.  h.  the 
main,  would  be  the  effect  of  any  changes 
authorized  by  this  bill?  1 

Mr.  SISK  Actually,  as  I  said,  of 
course,  there  are  no  substantial  chiinges. 
However,  there  are  a  few  liberalizing 
features  that  are  provided  in  the  pt-esent 
bill.  I  think  that  probably  the  onelmain, 
outstanding  change  would  be  the  liBerali- 
zp.tion  with  reference  to  certain  mettibers 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  National 
Guard.  Due  to  no  fault  of  these  men. 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
found  itself  overburdened  with  tool  many 
offcers,  they  were  unable  to  go  through 
with  certain  agreements  that  thoy  had 
made  with  reference  to  the  commission- 
ing of  these  men  in  the  Regular  Air  Force. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  give  them  Certain 
considerations,  they  were  put  in  ,o  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  i  }uard. 
Under  the  present  law,  they  hav  >  been 
e^cempted  from  any  benefits.  The  re  is  a 
liberalizing  provision  in  this  bill  which 
now  would  permit  these  men  to  b(  com- 
pensated under  the  veterans'  la  ws.  I 
laiderstand  there  were  only  a  small 
mimber  of  them.  I  am  told  thit  the 
number  Is  about  1,500  men. 

Mr.  EVINS.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
bill  covers  the  subject  of  unemplojyment 
compensation,  which  is  administ^ed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  also  the 
subject  of  mustering-out  pay,  wMch  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
ferise.  There  were  some  recomn  tenda- 
ttons  in  the  Bradley  report  that  v«  terans 
and  nonveterans  be  all  considered!  in  one 
category  and  as  one  type  of  citizen  and 
that  the^  special  veterans'  conside;  ations 
be  eliminated.  Does  the  gentlema  n,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  assi  ire  the 
House  today  that  this  bill,  H.  R.  97(  0,  does 
not  embrace  the  Hoover  Commiss  on  re- 
port or  the  Bradley  Commission  report 
recommendations? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  want  to  again  assi  ire  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  change  what- 
soever in  the  laws  which  he  haj   men- 
tioned.   There  is  no  part  of  eitl  er  the 
Bradley  Comfnission  report  or  th ;  Hoo- 
ver Commission  report  incorpon  ted  in 
the  present  legislation. 
Mr.  EVINS.    I  thank  the  gent  eman. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speak(  r,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK    I  yield. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Would  the   gentle- 
man state  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
language  in  this  bill  which  woulc  affect 
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the  pasrment  to  non-service-c  annected 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  Worl^  War  n, 
or  the  Korean  conflict? 

Mr.  SISK.    There  is  no  chanjge  what- 
soever.   No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  there 
guage  in  this  bill  which  would  iflect  the 
privilege  ol  free  hospitalization: 
Mr.  SISK.  None  whatsoever 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  In  other  Words,  as 
the  gentleman  stated  a  monient  ago, 
there  are  no  specific  changes  ii  i  existing 
laws  providing  benefits  for  ve  «rans  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
The  one  or  two  cases  where  mere  is  a 
minor  change  constitute  a  li^ralizing 
change  insofar  as  the  veterans  are  con- 
cerned; that  is  the  one  change  ^'hich  the 
gentleman  mentioned  a  littlel  bit  ago. 
But,  there  is  no  case  where  thire  is  any 
restriction  of  benefits  to  the  veieran. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Wul  the  gentleman 
be  good  enough  to  answer  this  question? 
There  is  no  language  in  this  fill  which 
would  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  take 
any  benefits  away  from  the  veterans  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  be  svu-e  the  record  is  co:  -rect  and 
clear — the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
asked  about  the  President's  Cdmmission 
on  Veterans'  Benefits,  the  ,  so-called 
Bradley  Commission.  The  Braflley  Com- 
mission did  recommend  a  codification  of 
the  veterans'  laws.  This  bill  is  a  con- 
solidation of  the  various  laws  in  this  field. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Field  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylo^I. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  chairman  of  this 
great  committee,  the  distingiii^hed  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  TeaCue],  and 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
the  work  that  has  been  done  oti  this  bill 
will  be  of  tremendous  benefllj  to  every 
veteran  and  every  veterans'  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  It  takes  away  no 
right  whatsoever  from  any  veteran  and 
it  does  in  a  few  instances  liberalize  the 
benefits  to  veterans. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know  last  year  the  Con- 
gress enacted  and  the  President  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
85-56,  which  consolidated  all  cif  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Veteranf  Admin- 
istration pertaining  to  combensation. 
pension,  hospitalization,  meoical  and 
burial  benefits,  and  most  of  the  general 
administrative  provisions  pertaining  to 
such  laws.  I 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  in- 
corporates all  of  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-56,  and  in  addition  will  con- 
solidate all  of  the  other  law^  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  were  not  included  in  the  1957  act. 
These  include  the  laws  coveri^ig  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits  for  veterans 
and  war  orphans,  vocational  lehabillta- 
tion,  loan  guaranty,  Insviranci,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compen^tion  for 
survivors,  and  Federal  aid  to  State 
homes.  Thus  it  will  consoUda  «  into  one 
comprehensive  act  the  man;  separate 
laws  now  pertaining  to  Feder  il  benefits 
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for  veterans  and  dependents.  This 
should  facilitate  the  administration  of 
veterans'  benefits  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  greatly  assist  service 
ofttcers,  Members  of  Congress,  and  others 
who  need  to  refer  f reQuently  to  the  laws 

relating  to  veterans. 

The  bill  is  esaenUally  a  rectatement  of 
existing  law  without  any  major  substan- 
tive change.  The  few  changes  proposed 
are  minor  liberalizations  to  achieve 
uniformity.  It  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  basic  entitlement  of  any  veteran  or 
dependent  now  on  the  ndls. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  an 
of  the  major  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tions have  endorsed  the  bin.  Its  enact- 
ment will  achieve  a  most  worthwhile  ob- 
jective which  was  accomplished  in  part 
by  the  enactment  of  Public  Iaw  85-56. 
and  I  recommend  its  m^proval  by  the 
Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and   (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  ■<mete  su^^ended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  the  index  to  H.  R.  9700. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows : ) 
Urenc 


Absence  without  leave:  Section  106  (b). 
Accrued  beztefits: 

Claims  considered  for:  Section  3001  (b>. 
Definltioo:  Section  3021  (a). 
Hospital,   domiciliary,   institutional   care: 
Section  3303  (a)   (3). 

Payment  of:  Sections  3021.  3022. 
Time  UmltaUon:  SecUcn  3021  (e). 

Active  duty : 

Definition:    Sectlona   101    (31),    ia03    (a) 
(10). 1801  (a  )  (3). 2101  (d>. 

DUcltarge.  travel  Ume:  Section  10«  (e> . 

Pay,   concurrent   payments:    Section   8104 
(c). 

ProTlstonal  acceptance:  Section  106  (b). 

Active  dxity  for  training: 

E>eflned:  Section  101  (33). 

TraTrt  to  or  from :  Section  106  (d) . 

ActlT*  mUltary,  naval,  or  air  aenrloe,  de- 
fined: Section  101  (34). 

Adjunct  treatment:  Section  612  (b)  (4). 

Adjusted  Payments  Act  of  1936,  protected 
cases:  Section  5514  (b>. 

Administrator: 

Annual  report :  Section  314. 

Appointment  and  salary.  Section  210  (a>. 

Attorney    General   {pinions:    Section    311 
(b). 

Authority: 

Act  July   3,    1930,  continuation:    Section 
550S. 

Delegation  oC:  Sections  213  (a),  1811  (g). 
3311.  4202  (10>. 

General :  Sections  210  (b) .  (c) ,  1761. 

Issuance  of  subpenas:  Section  3311. 

Regulations: 

Continuation  of :  Section  5506. 

Power  to malte:  Sections  210  (c),  1743  (b) . 

Contracts,  agreement*  for  aervlces:  Section 
213. 

Courses,  approval  of:  Sections  1622.  1642. 
1653. 1654,  1728. 1738, 1785. 

Decisions,  finality  of:  Sections  108  (c),lll 
(a).  785.  1820  (c),6»10. 

Defined:  Section  101  (1) 
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Regulations,  Administrator's: 
OtmtlBoatlon  c<:  OectfciB  S50i 

Power  to  make:  Sections  210  (c),  1743  (b). 

Vocational   rebablUtatlan:    Oectloos    1605. 
1806. 

Reports: 

Annual  report  to  Oamignm:  Section  214. 

War  arpbans  edncatloii.  falae  and  mislead- 
ing statements:  Section  1766. 

ScbooU,  approval  of :  Section  104. 

Staff:  Section 312  (b). 

Uocompensatad    aervleea.    aceeptance   of: 
Section  213. 

Adoption: 

ChUd :  Sections  101  (4) .  701  (8) . 

Parent:  Sections  101  (5) ,  701  (4) . 

Advisory  committee :  Sections  16<B,  4112. 

Affldavlta.  validity  of:  Section  3313. 

Agents  and  attorneys: 

Appeals;  Section  4006  (c> . 

Fees:  Sections  784  (g),  3402  (b)    (1),  3403 
(l),»404(e>. 

Penalties :  Sections  3404  (b> ,  3405. 

Power  of  attorney:   Section  8402  (b)    (2), 
3403  (2). 

Recognition  of:  Sections  8401-3404. 

Retired  service  personnel :  Section  3409  (C) . 

Suspension  of:  Section  3404  (b) . 

Aggravation,  preexisting  dlsabUlty:  Section 

353. 

Agreements,  State:    Sections  2001.  2003. 
Air  Rational  Guard.    (See  National  Guard.) 
Allen: 

Benefits,  in  enemy  country:  Sections  8108. 
3109. 

Faithful  service:  Section  3103  (c). 
Allied  Governments: 
Service  In  forces  of : 

Cltteens  of  United  States:  Section  109  (b) 
Reciprocal  benefits:  Section  109  (a). 
Amebiasis:  Section  301. 
Amendments:  Section  5601. 
American  Bxperlenee  Table  of  Mortality: 
Sections  702,  743. 

American  Legion,  representatives  of:  Sec- 
tion 3403. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  representa- 
tives of :  Section  3409. 

Anemia,  prlmarj-:  Section  301. 
Annual  report:  Section  214. 
Annuity  table  for  1948 :  Sections  793,  T2S. 
Appeals : 

Agents:  Section  4006  (e)  (1). 
Application  for:  Section  4006. 
Application  rejected :  Section  4008. 
Board  of  Veterans:  Section  4001. 
By  whom  made:  Section  4005  (c)  (1) . 
Considered  by  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals: 
Section  4004. 

Date  of  filing:  Section  4005  (c)  (3). 
Docketing:  Section  40C6. 
Simultaneotxriy  contested  claims:  Section 
400^. 

Ttane  limitations :  Section  4005. 
Appliances,  prosthetic : 
Fitting  and  training:  Section  613. 
Furnishing:  Section  613. 
Procurement:  Sectlona  612  (d),  5018. 
Research:  Section  216. 
Applications : 
Appeals:  Section  400S. 
Benefits.     (See  partienlar  benefit.) 
Form  furnished  free :  Section  3002. 
Form.  Joint,  VA  and  social  security:  Sec- 
tion SOOl  (a). 

Form  prescribed:  Sections  3001  (a) ,  5227. 
Incomplete:  Section  3008. 

Multiple  benefits,  one  application:  Section 

3001  (b). 

Renouncement  of  benefits:  Section  3106. 

Apportionment: 

Allen  In  enemy  country:  Section  3108  (c). 

Benefits  forfeited  for  treason:  Section 
3504  (b). 

Benefits,  generally:  Section  3107. 

Pension,  penal  institution,  confinement: 
Section  505. 

Suspended  payments:  Section  3203  (d). 

Apprentice  training:  Sections  1651.  1728 
(c). 


ApproprlatloBS : 

ATaflablll^.  oontlniilng :  asetton  86M. 

Canteen  Service:  Section  4304. 

MUltary  and  naval  tnsnzancs.  (See  lasnr- 
ance.) 

Ratkmal  Serrioe  Ufa  Insurance.  (See  Ib- 
furance.) 

Refffwti.  proatbetle:  Section  316  (c). 

Approval  of  courses:  SectU»>s  1643.  1723. 
1733.  1735. 

Apptcnt:i  of  scbools:  Oectlen  IM. 

Armed  Poioss: 

Daflnltlon:  Section  161  (10). 

Facilities,  nae  of :  Section  5009. 

Beserva  oompooent,  definition:  Section 
101  f27). 

Rescrw: 

Active  duty:  Section  101  (21). 

Active  duty  for  training:  Bectkm  101  (99). 

D^lned:  Section  101  (26). 

Inactive  duty,  training:    Section   101    (28). 

Voluntary  Becrultnoent  Act  of  1046:  Sec- 
tion 107(b). 

Arrests,  crimes,  VA  faeilltlM:  SMtiOB  635. 

Arterloecleroels:  Section  301. 

ArCbrltls:  Section  SOl. 

Artificial  limbs,  furnishing  of:  Section 
612  (d). 

Assignments,  allowed,  prohibited:  Sec- 
tions 416  (e)  (1),  718.  753,  1803  (c),  1816, 
2104  (a>.3101. 

Atrophy,  progressive  muscular:  Section  SOI. 

Attachment,  exemption  from:  Sections 
2104(a),SI01. 

Attendants,  travel  expenses:  Section  111 

(c). 
Attorney  General : 
Compromise  Insurance  suits:   Section  784 


(1) 

Educational  institutions  listed  tmder  Ex« 
ecutlve  Order  9835:  Sections  1636,  1796. 

Opinions  of :  Section  211  (b)  . 

Attorney,  power  of:  Sectlona  S403  (b)   (8), 
3403(2). 

Attorneys.     (See  Agents  and  attorneys.) 

Attorneys.   VA.   travel   expenses:    Section 
784(d). 

Authorized  tnTel: 

Active  duty:  Section  101  (21)  (K). 

Inactive-duty  training:   Section  101    (22) 
(D).  106(c). 

Automobiles : 

Ability  to  operate:  Section  1903. 

Amount  payable:  Section  1901.  1902,  1903. 

EllglbUlty  f or :  Section  1901. 

Limitation  on  number:  Section  190i, 

Manner  of  pa3rments :  Section  1903. 

Time  limitations :  Section  1905. 

Upkeep :  Section  1902. 

Awards :  ^ 

Effective  dates:  Section  9010. 

Increase,  effective  date:  Section  3011. 

Report  or  finding  of  death,  effective  data 
of  award:  Section  SOlO  (e) . 

Basic  pay    (see   also  Dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation) : 

Certification  of :  Section  421  (a) . 

Definition :  Section  401  ( 1 ) . 

Basic  service  period,  definition:  Section 
1602  (a)  (1). 

Bedridden  permanently,  special  compensa- 
tion rate :  Section  314  (1) . 
Benefits: 

Accrued :  Sections  3021, 8022. 
Allen,  lu  enemy  country:   Sections  3108. 

3109. 

Allied  forces,  veterans:  Section  109. 

Apportionment  of:  Ssctlon  3107. 

Asrignment.  allowed,  prohibited:  Sections 
416(e)  (1).  718,  753.  3101  (a). 

Bars  to:  Section  3103. 

Citizens  of  United  SUtes,  serving  In  amed 
forces:  Section  109  (b) . 

Duplication,  prohibited:  SecUons  316  (b). 
416.  417.  1633  (b).  1762.  2008.  2104  (c).  3104. 
3105. 

Election : 

Compensation,  additional  for  dependents: 
Section  315  (b) . 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation: 
Section  416. 
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Itetlr«ment pay:  Section  3105. 
tTnempIoyment      compenBation:      Section 
2008(b)  (c). 

War  orphana  educational  asaiatance:  Sec- 
tion 1711  (c). 

Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corpa:   Section 
lOe  (a)  (2). 

Entitlement,  prior  lawa,  continued:  Sec- 
tions 5511-5514. 
Exemption  from: 

Attachment,  levy,  seizure:  Section  3101. 
Claims  of  creditors:  Section  3101. 
Taxation:  Section 3101. 
fV^rfelted.  payment  of:  Sections  3503,  3504. 
Forfeiture:    Sections   711,   754,    1608.   2500 
(b),  3503, 3504. 

Fraudulent  accepting  or  obtaining:   Sec- 
tion 3502. 

Minors  and  Incompetents:  Section  3202. 
Blisapproprlatlon  by  fiduciaries:    Section 
S601. 

Protected  cases :  Sections  5511-5514. 
Renouncement  of  rights  to:  Section  3106. 
Setoff,  allowed,  prohibited:  Section  3101. 
Social  seciulty,  In  Ueu  of:  Section  412. 
Waiver  of  overpayments:  Sections  415  (f), 
8102  (a). 
Withheld: 

Aliens  in  enemy  country:   Section  3108. 
Restoration :  Section  3109. 

Blackwater  fever:  Section  301. 

Blindness: 

Comp>ensation  ratts: 

One  eye,  additional  rate:  Section  314  (k). 

Two  eyes,  special  rate: 

Anatomical  loss:  Section  314  (n). 
Regular    aid    and    attendance:     Section 
814  (m). 

Total  combined  with  total  deafness:  Sec- 
tion 314  (o). 

Visual  acuity  5/200  or  less:  Section  314  (1) . 

Insurance:  Section  714. 

Mechanical  or  electronic  equipment:  Sec- 
tion 614. 

Pension,  regular  aid  and  attendance:  Sec- 
tion 502  (b). 

Seeing-eye  dog:  Section  614. 

Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals: 

Composition:  Section  4001. 

Creation:  Section  4001. 

Docketing  of  appeals :  Section  4006. 

Srror,  correction  of:  Section  4003. 

Finality  of  decisions :  Section  4004. 

Jurisdiction  of:  4004  (a). 

Members : 

Appointment,  approval:  Section  4001  (b). 

Assignment :  Section  4002. 

Procedure:  Section  4002. 

Bond,  unemplojrment  compensation,  dis- 
bursing officers:  Section  2003  (e). 

Boxer  Rebellion.      (Included  In  Spanish- 
American  War.) 

Brain: 

Hemorrhage :  Section  301. 

Thrombosis:  Section  301. 

Bronchiectasis:  Section  301. 

Buerger's  disease:  301. 

Burden  of  proof,  training  travel:  Section 
106  (d) . 

Biirlal  benefits :  ^jfa^ 

Contract  for  services:  Section  903  (c).  ^ 

Death  in  VA  facility:  Section  903. 

Eligibility:  Section  902. 

Flag:  Section  901. 

Limitations:  Section  902  (b). 

Prior  laws,  eligibility  under:   Section  905. 

Reimbvursement :  Section  904. 

Time  limitation :  Section  904. 

Transportation  of  body:  Sections  902.  903. 

Buttocks,  loss  of,  additional  compensation, 
rate:  Section  314  (k). 

Cadets,  active  duty:  Section  101  (21)   (D). 

Calculi  of  kidney,  bladder,  or  gall  bladder: 
Section  301. 

Canteen  Service,  Veterans': 

Accounts,  audit  of:  Section  4207. 

Appropriations:  Section  4204. 

Budget :  Section  4206. 

Canteens,   establishment   and   operation: 
Section  4202  (1). 

Checks,  etc..  cashing:  Section  4202  (11). 
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Delegation  of  authority:  Section  4209 
Employees : 

Condition  at  employment:    Section 
(5).  , 

Pay:  Section  4202  (5). 
Equipment,  services,  and  utllltiea:  S^ctton 
4202  (4). 

Financing :  Section  4204. 
Fund,  revolving :  Sections  4204-4206. 
Gifts,  donations:  Section  4202  (8) . 
Independent  unit  of  VA :  Section  4201  . 
Limitations  on  service:  4203. 
Location  of  canteens :  Section  4202  ( 
Prices:  Section  4202  (7) . 
Pxu-chase  or  sale  without  advertlse^nent 
Section  4202  (6). 

Purpose:  Section  4201. 
Regulations:  Section  4202  (9) 
Space,  buildings,  and  structures:  £^ctlon 
4202  (3). 

Utilities,  reimbxursement  for:  Sectlo^  4202 
(4). 

Warehotise:   and  storage  depots:   Action 
4202  (2). 
Cardiovascular-renal  dlaeaae 
Certification : 

Basic  pay:  Section  421  (a). 
Death  gratuity:  Section  423. 
Korean  veterans,  education: 
(c). 
Records:  Sections  3302  (b) ,  3303: 
Social  security:  Section  422. 
Unemployment     compensation :     Sections 
2003  (c).  2003  (e). 

War  orphans'  education:  Sections  I'Al  (c), 
1765  (b). 
Checks: 

Benefits  paid  by:  Section  3020  (a). 
Cancellation:  Sections  3020  (c),  302 
Cashed  by  Canteen  Service :   Sectlo  i  4202 
(11). 

Delivery  or  nondelivery  of:  Sections  3020 
(b).  (c). 
Forwarding  permitted:  Section  302 
Child : 

Approval  of  schools:  Section  104. 
Compensation,    eligibility:     Sectloi^ 
341. 

Definition  of:   Sections  101   (4).  7^1    (3), 
1702  (a)   (2). 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compenkatlon. 
eligibility:  Sections  410,  416. 
Pension: 

Eligibility:  Sections  533,  535,  537,  642.  544. 
Income  limitations:  Section  545. 
School  attendance:    Sections  101    (4)    (c). 
414  (c). 

Cholera:  Section  301. 
Chronic  diseases : 
Defined:  Section  301  (3). 
Presumptions:  Section 312. 
Cirrhosis  of  liver:  Section  301 
Citizens  of  United  States,  service  li 
forces:  Section  109  (b). 

Civil  War  widows  and  children:  Sections 
532.  533. 
Claims: 

Burden  of  proof,  training  travel:  Section 
106  (d). 

Compensable  statxis  prior  to  this  a<^:  Sec 
tion  352. 

Confidential  nature:  Section  3301 
Creditors,  exemption  from:  Sections  2104 
(a),  3101. 
Disallowance  of:  Sections  2002  (c). 
Emergency    officers'    retirement: 
5513. 
False  and  misleading:  Sections  166|,  1768. 
Insurance : 

Definition:  Section  784  (h). 
Denial:  Section  784. 
Multiple  benefits,  one  application:  feection 
3001  (b). 

Pending  January  1,  1959:  Section  5M1. 
Pensionable  status  prior  to  this  ac  .:  Sec- 
tion 504. 

Prior  laws,  receipt  imder:   Sections  5512, 
6513. 

Receipt  of  benefits  December  31, 19Sp:  Sec- 
tion 5512. 
Reopened:  Section  3004. 
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Within  year  from  dlsdiarge  or  d^^th:  Sec- 
tion 3010. 

Clothing,  furnishing  of: 

Employees,  VA:   Section  233  (1) 

Indigent  patients:  Section  623. 

Limitation:  Section  623. 

Special,  prosthetic  appliances:  Se^ions  612 
(d),623. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey: 

Active  duty,  defined :  Section  101 

Korean  conflict  veterans,  education:  Sec- 
tion 1602  (b). 

Retired  pay.  waiver  of:  Section  ^105. 

Coast  Guard,  Armed  Forces,  incfi 
Section  101   (10). 

Coast  Guard  Reserve,  temporary 
Sections  101  (22),  101  (23). 

Coccidioidomycoels :  Section  301. 

Cohabited,  5  or  more  years:  Section 

(a). 

Commissioner,  definition:  Sectlo^  1603  (a) 
(9). 

Conunissloners'    1941    Standard 
Table  of  MortaUty:  Sections  722.  T 13. 

Committee,  advisory:   Sections  1662,  4112. 

Commitment  proceedings,  covirt  ^osts:  Sec- 
tion 3201. 

Commonwealth  Army  Veteran.  iLeflnltlon: 
Section  633  ( 1 ) . 

Compensable  stat\u: 

At  death:  Section  402  (c)  (2). 

Persons  heretofore  having:  Section  352. 

Compensation : 

Accrued  benefits:  Sections  3031,  i  023. 

Additional,  dependents : 

Election:  Section  315  (b). 

Peacetime:  Section  335. 

Wartime:  Section  315  (a) . 

Apportionment  of  payments :  Sec  tion  3107. 

Approval  of  schools:  Section  104. 

Awards,  effective  date :  Section  30 10. 

Chronic  diseases:  Sections  301, 31 2. 

Claim  for,  filing:  Section  3001. 

Current  payments:  Section  3104. 

I>eatb :  ♦ 

After  April  30.  1967,  Insurance  waiver: 
Sections  321, 341, 417  (a) . 

Before  January  1,  1957:  Section i  321.  341. 
416. 

Child,    eligibility:    Sections    101 
341. 

Claim  considered-  for  other  benefits: 
tion  3001.  I 

Election  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation:  Section  416. 

From  training,  hospitalization,  treatment 
or  examination:  Section  351. 

Parent.  eliglbUlty:  Sections  101  (5).  321. 
341. 

Wars  prior  to  April  21 ,  1898 :  Section  343. 

Widow.  eliglbUlty:  Sections  101  (3),  103. 
302  321.341. 

Definition:  Section  101  (13). 

Dependency  and  indemnity  oonjpensatlon. 
(See  Dependency  and  indemnity  tiompensa- 
tion.) 

Disability: 

Eligibility:  Sections 310. 331. 

Exceeding     rate     requirements 
314  (p). 

Forfeited  benefits  payable  to  dependents: 
Section  3503  (b). 

Hospital,  domiciliary,  instltutli>nal  care: 
Section  3203. 

Housing,     specially     adapted. 
Section  801. 

Injury  from  training,  hoedltallzatlon 
treatment,  or  examination:  Sectisn  351. 

Twenty-year  ratings:  Sections  110. 

Discharge,  type  of:  Sections  101  (2).  310, 
331. 

Discontinuance,     effective    dat^: 
3012. 

Disease,  line  of  duty:  Sections  1(}5,  3l0.  321, 
331,341. 

Election  of  benefits: 

Additional   for   dependents:    Section 
(b). 

Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corpb:  Section 
106(a)  (2). 
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Incompetent  veteran,  disappearance,  pay- 
ment to  dependents:  Section  858. 

Increase,  effective  date:  Section  8011. 
Line  of  duty:  Bectiona  105.  810.  821.  881, 

341. 
Misconduct  bar:  Bectiona  106,  810.  818  (a). 

331.351. 
Peacetime  service,  eligibility:  Sections  831, 

341. 
Period  of  war:  Sections  101  (11),  801  (3). 
Persons    heretofore    having    oompenaable 
status:  Sections  353. 

Presumption.     (See  Presumption,  this  in- 
dex.) 
Protected  cases: 
Claims  pending:  Section  6511. 
Claims    within    year    from    discharge    or 
death :  Section  3010. 

Compensable  status  prior  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 352. 
Prior  laws,  receipt  under:  Section  5613. 
Basic  pay  defined:  Section  401  (1). 
Basic   pay,    increased,   decreased:    Section 
421  (b). 

BeneflU,  in  lieu  of  aocial  aecurlty:  Section 
412. 

Certification : 

Basic  pay:  Section  431  (a). 
Costs:  Section  422  (b). 
Death  gratuity :  Section  433. 
Regulations:  Section  422  (c). 
Soc  lal  security :  Section  423  ( a ) . 
Child: 

Parent,  more  than  one.  same  line :  Section 
8104  (b)  (2). 
Rates: 

Age  18.  helpless:  Section  414  (a). 
No  widow:  Sections  412, 413, 414  (a) . 
Servicemen's  indemnity,  restriction  on  pay- 
ment of:  8ecUon416  (e). 

Claim  considered  for  other  benefits:  Sec- 
tion 3001  (b). 

Concurrent  payments:   Sections  416   (e), 
3104. 

Costs,   certification,   social   security:    Sec- 
tion 422  (b). 

Death:  -      - 

After  April  30. 1957:  Section  417. 
After  December  31.  1956:  Section  410. 
Before  January  1.  1957:  Section  416. 
From  training,  hospitalization,  treatment, 
or  examination :  Section  351. 

Death   gratuity,   certification   of:    Section 
423. 
Definitions: 

Basic  pay:  Se<5tlon  401  (1). 
Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation: 
Section  101  (14). 

Veteran:  Section  401  (2). 
Dependents  entlUed :  Sections  410.  415, 416. 
Discontinuances,   effective  dates:    Section 
3012. 

Election   (death  before  January  1,  1957) : 
RighU  of.  limitations  on:  Section  416. 
Eligibility,  defined:  Sections  410,  416. 
Eligibility  establUhed : 
Benefits,  other  barred :  Section  417  (b) . 
Compensation,  death,  barred:  Section  417 
(b). 

Employees'  compensation.  Federal  barred: 
Section  417  (b). 
Pension,  death,  barred:  Section  417  (b). 
Income  of  parents : 
Exclusions:  Section  415  (g). 
Limitations :  Section  415. 
Reports:  Section  416  (e). 
Increases,  effective  dates:  Section  3011. 
Insurance  premiums  waived;  restriction  on 
payment  of :  Section  417(a). 
Marriage  date,  widow:  Section  404. 
Overpayment,  to   parent,  disposition  of: 
Section  415  (f). 
Patent: 

Eligibility:  Sections  416  (a) .  416. 
Income  of : 

Exclusions:  Section  416  (g). 
Limitations:  Section 415. 
Reports:  Section  415  (e). 
Overpayment,  disposition  of:  Section  415 
(f). 
Rates:  Section 415. 


Persons  entitled:  Section  410. 
Bates: 

BeneflU  in  lieu  of  social  sectirlty:  Secttoa 
412. 
ChUd.  age  18,  helplees:  Sectloa  414  (ft), 

(b). 

ChUd.  no  widow :  Sections  413. 414  (a) . 

Parent:  Sections  412,  416. 

Widow,  alone :  Sections  411. 413. 

Widow  and  children: 

Child  age  18  to  21  In  ■chool:  Section  414 


(c). 

ChUd  under  age  18:  Sections  411,  412. 
Helpless  child  age  18  or  over:  Section  414 
(b). 
Reductions,  effective  dates:  Section  3013. 
Regulations,     Administrator's     power     to 
make:  Section 422  (c). 
Renouncement  of  right  to :  Section  3106. 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps : 
Basic  pay,  computation  of:  Section  403. 
Coverage,  defined :  Section  403. 
Service,  deflned :  Section  403. 
Service-connection  requirements:    Section 
410. 

Servicemen's  Indemnity,  restriction  on  pay- 
ment of :  Section  416  (e) . 
Social  security: 

Benefits  In  Ueu  of :  Section  413. 
Certification  of :  Section  422  (a) . 
Cost  of  certification :  Section  422  (b) . 
Regulations    by    Administrator:     Section 
422  (c). 

Veteran,  deflned:  Section  401  (2). 
Widow : 

Defined :  Section  404. 
Eligibility :  Section  404. 
Marriage  date :  Section  404. 
Rates: 

Alone,  no  children :  Sections  411, 412. 
ChUd.    age    18   to    31    In    school:    Section 
414(c). 
ChUd  under  age  18:  Sections  411.  412. 
Helpless  chUd  age   18   or    over:    Section 
414(b). 

Dependents: 

Additional  compensation  for:  Section  318. 
DefiniUon:  Section  1602  (a)    (6). 
Parents :  Section  102. 
Desertion:  Sections  105.  711. 
Diabetes.  pieUltus:  Section  301. 
Director,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship:   Sec- 
tion 1662. 
DlsabUity: 

Chronic  diseases:  Sections  301, 312. 
Definition,  medical  care:  Section  601  (1). 
Discharge,  travel  time:  Section  106  (c). 
Exceeding     compensation     rate     require- 
ments: Section  314  (p). 

From  training,  hospitalization,  treatment, 
or  examination:  Section  351. 
Permanent  and  total : 
Definition,  pension :  Section  502. 
Housing:  specially  adapted:  Section 801. 
Non-service-connected:  Section 621. 
United  States  Government  life  insurance: 
Section  758. 

Prior   to   acceptance  for  Federal   service: 
Sections  106  (b) ,  402  (c)  (1) . 
Rating  schedule:  Section  355. 
Sound  condition,  presumption  of:  Sections 
311,332. 

SpecUlIy  compensated,    combination    of: 
Section  314  (o). 

Sf>ecified,  additional  compensation:   Sec- 
tion 314  (k). 
Total: 

Compensation  rate:  Section  814  (J). 
Instirance.     (See  insurance.) 
Training,  travel  time:  Section  106  (d). 
Tropical  diseases:  Sections  301,  312,  333. 
Twenty-year  ratings:    Section  110. 
Waiver  of,  insurance:  Sections  722.  767  (d). 
769  (a),  781  (a). 

Women's  Army  AuzlUary  Corps:   Section 
106  (a). 

Disabled   American   Veterans,   representa- 
tives of :  Section  3402. 

Disagreement,  insurance,  definition:  Sec- 
tion 784  (h). 


Disappearance: 
Death  presxuned :  Section  106. 
Incompetent  veteran :  Section  868. 
Disbursing  officers : 
Bonded:  Section  2003  (e). 
NonliabUltyof:  Sections 3003  (g).8103  (b). 
Discharge : 

Bars  to  benefits:  Section  3103.  ' 
Definition:  Section  101  (18). 
General  requirement:  Section  101  (3). 
Retirement  Includes:  Section  101  (18). 
Surgeon's  certificate  of  disabUity:  Section 
532  (c). 
Travel  time  after:  Section  106  (c). 
Type  reqxUred:  Sections  101  (3).  810,  SSL 
410  (b),732. 

Disclosure,  information:  Section  3301. 
Domiciliary    care     (Included    in    hospital, 
domiciliary,  medical  care) . 
Dracontlasls :  Section  301. 
Draft,  disability  prior  to  rejection:  Section 
106(b). 

Duty  with  the  Armed  Forces,  definitions 
Section  1702  (a)  (3). 
Dysentery:  Section  301. 
Education: 

Agreement  to  report:  Section  104. 
Approval  of  schools:  Section  104. 
Program  of,  defined:  Section  1702  (a)  (6). 
Protected  cases:  Section  5514. 
Reports  of  attendance :  Section  104. 
Termination  of  attendance :  Section  104. 
Education  and  training  allowance,  accrued 
amoiints:  Sections  3021.  3022. 

Education — Korean  oonfUct  veterans: 
Accredited  courses.  (See  Courses.) 
Active  duty,  definition:  Section  1603  (a) 
(10). 
Administrator : 

Application,  approval :  Section  1621. 
Conflict  of  interest,  employees,  waiver  of: 
Section  1664  (b). 
Coimseling:  Section  1661  (b). 
Courses,  approval  of:  Section  1642. 
Education   and    training    aUowances,    dis- 
continuance of:  Section  1666  (b) . 

Educational    Institutions,   disapproval   of: 
Section  1634. 

Foreign  training,  denial  or  discontinuance: 
Section  1620. 

Information,    employment    opportunltiea, 
dissemination:  Section  1661  (b). 

Office  of  Education,  use  of :  Section  1644. 
Program,    approval    of    changes:    Section 
1622  (b). 

state  and  local  agencies,  reimbursement: 
Section  1645. 

State  approving  agencies: 
Authority  to  act  as:  Section  1641. 
Duty  to  cooperate  with :  Section  1643. 
Travel  expenses:  Section  111. 
Use  of  other  agencies  by :  Sectitm  1644. 
Waiver,    conflict    of    interest,    employees: 
Section  1664  (d). 
Advisory  committee:  Section  1663. 
Applications: 

Apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job: 
Section  1651. 

Course,  approval  of: 
Accredited:  Section  1653. 
Nonaccredlted :  Section  1654. 
Program  of  education  or  training:  Section 
1621. 
Apprentice  training: 
Approval  of:  Section  1651  (b). 
Education   and    training   aUowances   for: 
Section  1632  (c). 
PuU-time,  definition  of:  SectlMi  1633  (b). 
Attorney    General,    list    imdw    Executive 
Order  9835 :  SectUm  1626. 

Avocatlonal    and    recreational    training: 
Section  1623  (b). 

Basic   service   period,   definition:    Section 
1602  (a)  (1). 

Certifications,     receipt     of     aUowaooea: 
Section  1631  (0).  i 

Claims,  false  or  misleading:  Section  1668. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  commlsaloned 
officers:  Section  1602  (b). 
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Commissioner  of  ZUucatlaar 

Accredited  IimIIIiiIIh 
1653  (a). 

Advisory  committee, 
1662  (a). 

DeOnttlan  at:  BetOtm.  Itoa  (»)  (•). 

Conflicting  interests : 

Penalties:  Section  I«04  (»). 

Waiver  of:  Sectton  ISM  (d). 

Controi  by  agencies  at  Unltad  States:  Sec- 
tion ia83w 

CotiespaiMlrnf  8d>ool»: 

Allowances  when  training  excluslTdy  In: 
Section  163a  (•) . 

Cbjsges  against  snttacmeBt  tor  tratnlng 
In:  Section  1611  (c). 

Counariinc:  Oaetton  lOSl  fb). 

Covraes: 

Accredited :  Section  1653. 

Apprentice :  Sections  ICSS  (b) .  1651, 

Approval  at :  Sectton  1M3  (a) . 

Avocatlonal  and  recreational,  prataibtted: 
Section  iaB23  (b). 

Definition  of:  Section  1009  (a)  (4). 

Disapproval  of :  Section  1656. 

Pull-time :  Section  1633. 

Instltutknal    on-£arm   tralnlnf:    Section 
1662. 

Honacoradltad :  Section  1664. 

Nonveteran  enroUincnt  lequtrcd;   Section 
1623  (c>. 

Notice  of  approval:  Section  1655. 

On-the-job  tntning:  Seetkm  1661. 

Standards  for  i^peoval:  Oectloeie  1651.  I6Sa. 
1653. 16»«^ 

DeflnltloBa: 

Active  dnty:  Sections  1608  (a)  (U) . 

Basic  service  period:  Section  1602  (a)  (1). 

Commissioner:  Section  1609  (a)  (9). 

Coxirse:  Section  1603  (a)  (4). 

Dependent:   Seetkn  1008   (s>    (S). 

Educational  institution:  Oectlon  160S  (a) 
(6). 

Eligible  veteran:  Section  1069  (a)  (3). 

Pull-tlaBe  training:  Section  1693  (b). 

Program  of  c«tucatlon  or  training:  Oeetlom 
ia02(a)  (3). 

State:  Section  1602  (a)  (8). 

Training  eetaMWwnent:  Section  1609  (a) 


(7). 


(a) 


of  Apprenticeship:  Sec- 


SectloB   1009 
(5). 

Dtractor, 
tloniaB2. 

Education  and  training  allowances: 

Apiarcntlee  training:  Section  1639  (e>. 

Ceilings,    allowance    and    Incame,   on-Job 
training:  Section  1639  (c). 

Certificatlans  jequlied:  Section  1631    (c). 

Conatiwtattnn  at: 

Correspondence  tralnlng^:  Oectlon  1039  (e) . 

Fligbttntnlng:  Section  1632  (g). 

Instlttttlonal  training : 

Combined  with  on-Job  training:  Oectkm 
1632  (b). 

Less  than  one-half  time:  Oectlou  1633  (f). 

One-baU  time  or  move:  Oectlon  1639  (a). 

Discontinuance  of:  Sections  1634,  16S6  (b>. 

Duplicate     benefits     proiiibtted:     Section 
1632  (h). 

On-farm  traJntng:  Section  1633  (d). 

On-Job  training :  Section  1632  (c> . 

Period  for  which  payment  authorized.  Sec- 
tion 1631. 

Purpose:  Section  1631. 

Reduction  formula:  Section  1633  (c).  (d). 

Time  of  payment :  Section  1631  (c> . 

Educational    and    vocational    counseling: 
Section  1601  (b) . 

Bdneational  Instfttrtiansr'- 

Allowances  to,   for  reports  and  eeitlBes- 
Uons:  Section  1666  fb>. 

Certifications  to  be  made  by:  Section  1631 
(c). 

Courses,  approval  of:   Sections  1666;  1654. 

P-fliiltlwi  ot:  Section  1602  (a)  (6). 

Disapproval  of :  Section  16M. 

Dtaaiigsoval  of  niinses  In:  nertfoaw  1666. 
1664  iO . 

Listed  by  Attorney 
Order  9835:  Section  1626. 


Federal 
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and 


Sec- 

1611 
(c). 


1654 


C  ectlon 


£  ection 


Orerchargea  by: 

Overpa3rmentB    to    veterans,    llablll^ 

Pecuniary  relationship  with 
State  employees.  pwmTtlm  for:  Section,  1664. 

Records,  availability  for  examination  i  Sec- 
tion 1667. 

Reports  to  be  made  by:  Oectton  1666. 

Eligible  veteran.  dcAnlttan  of:  Secttoi   1602 
(a)  (2). 

Staiployees.   conflict   of   Interest:    Sfctlon 
1664.  , 

Enrcdlment,  denfati  of: 

Attorney  Oeneral'k  Hat:  Section  1696. 

Foreign  training :  Section  1620. 

litnlmoB  nonveteian  requiremeitt: 
tlon  1633  (c). 

Two-year  operation  role :  Section  1( 

Rititlement: 

Celling  on  aggregate  use  of:  DeLtlui 

Charge  against: 

Correspondence  training :  Oectluu  163  I 

Flight  training:  Section  1632  (g). 

Extension  of  period  of:  Section  161 

Generally:  Section  1610. 

Maximiua:  Section  1911  (a). 

Service   excluded  in  comptitfng:   Section 
1611  (a). 

Executive  Order  9835 :  Section  1626. 

False  or  misleading  statements:   Action 
1668. 

Federal  Trade  Commission : 

Cease  and  desist  orders  of:  Sectioii 
(c)   (10). 

Information  to  be  famished  by: 
1669. 

Foreign  educational  fnatittrtlons,  tifUnIng 
in:  Section  1620. 

Full-time    conrses.    criteria    for: 
1633. 

FuU-tlme 
1633. 

General 
1661  (a). 

Initiating 
Section  1012. 

Institntlonal  on-farm  training: 

Allowances      while      pursuing: 
1632  (d). 

Approval  of:  Section  1652. 

Honaccredlted  coarse : 

Approval  of:  Section  1654. 

Permissible  absences  while  pursulni  :  Sec- 
tion 1631  (b)  (2). 

Required  nonveteran  enrollment  in: 
tlon  1623  (c). 

Nooveteran   enronment,  req;ulreme  Lt  of: 
Section  1623  (c). 

OflSce  of  Education : 

Authorization  of  appropriations  tot  Sec- 
tion 1644  (b). 

Utilization  of:  Section  1644. 

On-Job  tratnlng: 

Approral  of:  Section  1651  (b), 

Bctaeatlon   and   training   anowancA 
1632  (c). 

Income  ceflfng :  Section  1632  (c) . 

Overcharges   by  educational  lnstit4tlans: 
Section  1634. 

Overpayments   to   veterans,    UabUitlr 
Section  1666.  ^ 

Payments: 

Educational  institutions:  Section 

State  and  local  agencies :  Section _. 

Veterans  (see  also  Education  and  tistinlng 
allowances) :  Section  1632. 

Policy,  statement  of :  Section  1601. 

Program  of  education  or  tndnlng: 

Approval  of:  Section  1621. 

Change  of :  Section  1623. 

CcAtinuous  pursuit  oi :  Section  1613  (b). 

Defined:  Section  1602  (a)  (3). 

IMscontinusnce   of    (unsatisfactory 
ress)  :  Section  1624. 

InltlatWmof:  8ectk>n  Iftia. 

Limitation,  foreign  training:  ScetiaalflafL 

Selection  of :  Section  1620. 

Suspension  of :  Section  1612  (b). 

Time  limitations:  Sections  1612. 161!  . 


training,  definition:  £  ection 
Accounting  Office :  £  ection 
a    program,    time    Timtt  uion : 


(  ection 


Bec- 


£or: 


for: 


ii6U 

164^. 


(D). 


prog- 


C«). 


ltil> 


flsr  Sec* 


-  9uiMt  Beattk  Ssrvloa; 

cers:  Section  1609  fb). 
Records,  eramtnatlBn  at:  Section  I 
Bednetifln  f  onnula.  edocatlom  ana  tmtnlng 

allowances:  Section  1632  (c)  (d).     T 
Betasbafsesaent  to  States :  SMtiM^  IMSw 
Reports :  I 

Educational  Institutions;  Section' 1665  (a>. 

Palae  and  mlalcadlng  statementd:  Section 

IMS. 

Review  of  payments :  Section  1661 

Standante   for    approval 
1654. 

State  approving  agency: 

Approval  at  courses  by: 

Generally:  Section  1642. 

Standards  for :  Sections  I661-I654. 

Authority  of  Administrator  to 
tlon  1641  (b). 

ConHletlng  Interest  of  employee^,  forbid- 
den :  Section  I6M. 

Cooperation  with  Admlnlstrstai :  Section 
1643. 

Designation :  Section  1641. 

Disapproval  of  courses  by:  Sect  ons  1966, 
1664  (c). 

Notification  of  actions  to  be  mad  t  by:  Sec- 
tions 1655.  1656. 

Reimbxirsement  for  expeuses  tc :  Section 
1645. 

State: 

Definition:  Section  1602  (a)   (8) 

Retmbtrrsement  tor  Section  1646 

Statements,  false  or  mlsleadtni  :  Section 
1668. 

Subversive  schools:  Section  162< . 

Time  limitations :  Sections  1612. :  613. 

Training  esta  Wlshment.  deftattio  i :  Section 
1602  (a)   (7). 

Two-year  operations  rule:  secttan  1629. 

Unsatisfactory  progress,  disco  atlnuance 
tor:  Section  1624. 

Use  of  agencies  other  than  Vi,:  Section 
1944. 

Waiver,  conflicting  interests:  Section 
1664  (d). 

Education — war  orphans: 

Administrator: 

Approval  r 

Application:  Sections  1713,  I'M,  1725. 
1735  (c). 

Program,  changes  of:  Section  17!  2. 

Authority,  general:  Section  1761. 

Authority  with  respect  to  ^)ecijil  restora- 
tive training:  Section  1743. 

Counseling,  educational  and  nocatlonai: 
Section  1761  (b). 

Defrayal  of  eligible  personls  traveling  ex- 
penses by:  Section  111. 

Determination  of  need  for  speclil  restora- 
tive training  by:  Section  1741. 

Disapproval    of   enroUmeiit   by 

1723,  1725.  1728. 
Discontinuance  of  allowances  bj 

1724.  1736. 

Processing  of  applications  by:  Settloa  1T14. 
Regulations:  Section  1743  (b). 

Reports  of  falae  and  misleading  state- 
ments: Section  1768.  | 

Use  of  other  agendee  by:  8ectlo4  ITW  (c) . 

Waiver  of  conflicting  Interests  I  provWon 
by:  Section  1764  (b). 

Waiver  of  recovery  of  overpaym^ts:  SeC' 
tlon  3102. 

Advisory  Cbmmltlee:  Section  l^/BS. 

Age  limits:  Section  1712. 

Allowances  (See  Educational 

Applications : 

Approval  of:  Sections  1713,  1731 

Benefits:  Section  1713. 

Processing  of:  Section  1714. 

Submission  of:  Section  1713 

Apprentice    training,  protiitaftat. 
1723  (c). 

Approval  of  coiuHs:  Section  171^ 

Attorney  General.  Hat  nader 
der  9835:  Section  1726. 

Avocatlonal  and  recreational  tra^nln^,  prO' 
hibited:  Section  1723  (a)  (2). 


S«:tkws 


Sections 


•) 


on 


Or- 
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Bartending  courses,  problblted:  Section 
1723  (a)    (1). 

Benefits,  nonduplication  of:  Seetkm  1763. 

Certification : 

Payment  for:  Section  1766  (b). 

Required  for  receipt  of  educational  assist- 
ance allowance:  Section  1731  (c). 

Child,  defined:  Section  1702  (a)   (3). 

Conflicting  interests:  Section  1764. 

Control  by  agencies  of  United  Statee:  Sec- 
tion 1763. 

Correspondence  courses,  prohibited:  Sec- 
tion 1723  (c). 

Counaellng,  educational  and  vocational: 
Section  1761  (b). 

(bourses: 

Approval  of:  Section  1735. 

Disapproval  of  enrollment  in:  Section  1723. 

Failure  to  meet  standards:  Section  1736. 

Measurement  of :  Section  1733  . 

Period  of  operation  for:  Section  1726. 

Dancing     courses,     prohibited:     Section 

1723  (a)   (1). 

Definition: 

Child:  Section  1702  (a)   (3). 

Duty  with  the  Armed  Forces:  Section 
1702  (a)    (3). 

Educational  institution:  Section  1702 
(a)    (6). 

Eligible  person:  Section  1702  (a)   (1). 

OuardUn:  Section  1702  (a)   (4). 

Program  of  education:  Section  1702 
(a)   (6). 

Special  restorative  training:  Section  1702 
(a)   (7). 

State:  Section  1702  (a)   (8). 

Duty  with  the  Armed  Forces: 

Definition  of:  Section  1703  (a)   (I). 

Effect  of:  Section  1713. 

Educational  assistance : 

Application : 

Approval:  Sections  1713, 1731. 

Processing:  Section  1714. 

Submission  of :  Section  171S. 

Duration  of :  Section  1711. 

Duty  with  the  Armed  Forces,  effect  of: 
Section  1713. 

Eligibility  and  entitlement  generally:  Sec- 
tion 1710. 

Periods  of  eligibility  for:  Section  1713. 

Educational  asslatanoe  allowances: 

Certification  required :  Section  1731  (c). 

Computation  of:  Section  1732. 

Discontinuance   of:    Sections    1724.    1736, 

1736. 

Period    for    which    payment    authorised: 
Section  1731  (b). 
Purpose  of:  Section  1781  (a) . 
Time  of  payment:  Section  1731  (c). 
Educational    and    vocational    counseling: 
Section  1761  (b). 
Educational  institutions: 
Allowance  to.  for  reports  and  certification: 
Section  1765  (b). 

Approval   of    courses   offered    by:    Section 
1735. 

Availability  of  records  for  examination: 
Section  1767. 

Certification    to    be    made    by:     Section 
1731  (c). 
Definition  of:  Section  1702  (a)  (6). 
Disapproval  of:  Section  1734. 
Liability  for  overpayments :  Section  1766. 
Llfited  by  Attorney  General  under  Execu- 
tive Order  9836:  Section  1726. 
Overcharges  by:  Section  1734. 
Pecuniary  relationship  with  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration employees :  Section  1764. 
Reports  by:  Section  1766  (a) . 
Kducatlonal  plan :  Section  1720. 
Election  of  benefits:  Section  1711  (c). 
Eligibility: 

Generally:  Section  1710. 
Periods  of :  Section  1712. 
Eligible  person : 

Definition  of :  Section  1702  (a)  (1). 
Designation  in  lieu  of  parent  or  guardian: 
Section  1702  (c). 

Status    under    act    after    attainment    of 
majority:  Section  1702  (b). 


KntiUement: 

Diiratlon  of:  Section  1711. 

Periods  of :  Section  1712. 

Enrollment,  denial  of:  Section  1723, 1726. 

Employee  VA,  confUct-of -interest  waiver: 
1764  (b). 

Examination  of  records ;  Section  1767. 

Executive  Order  983S:  Section  1720. 

False  or  misleading  statements:  1768. 

Flight  training,  conditions  for  enrollment 
in:  Section  1723  (b). 

Foreign  training,  prohibited:  Section 
1723  (c). 

General    Accounting    Office:    Section    1761 

(a)- 

Ouardtan: 

Application  by :  Section  1713. 

Definition  of:  1702  (a)  (4). 

Designation  of  some  other  person  for :  Sec- 
tion 1702  (c). 

Development  of  educational  plan  by:  Sec- 
tion 1720. 

Psyment  of  allowancee  on  behalf  of  eligible 
person:  Sections  1781  (a) .  1742  (a) . 

Request  for  special  restorative  training: 
Section  1741  (a). 

Institutional  on-farm  training,  prohibited : 
Section  1723  (c). 

Nonduplication  of  benefits:   Section   1762. 

On- Job  training,  prohibited:  Section  1723 
(c). 

Overcharges  by  educational  institutions: 
Section  1734. 

Overpayments: 

Liability  of  educational  institutions:  Sec- 
tion 1766. 

Parent: 

Application,  by:  Section  1713. 

Death  when  child  age  18  to  23.  extension  of 
entitlement:   Section  1712   (a>    (2)    (C). 

Development  of  educational  plan  by :  Sec- 
tion 1720. 

Designstion  of  some  other  person  for: 
Section  1702  (c). 

Payment  of  allowances  on  behalf  of  eli- 
gible person:  Sections  1731  (a),  1742  (s>. 

Request  for  special  restorative  training: 
Section  1741  (a). 

Service  requirement:  Section  1702  (a)  (1). 

Payments: 

Educational  assistance  allowance:  Section 
1731. 

Educational  institutions:  Section  1765  (b). 

Review  by  GAO:  Section  1761  (a) . 

Special   training  allowance:    Section   1742. 

Personality  development  courses  pro- 
hibited: Section  1723  (a)  (1). 

Policy,  statement  of:  Section  1701. 

Program  of  education : 

Approval  of:  Section  1721. 

Change  of :  Section  1722. 

Definition  of:  Section  1703  (a)   (5). 

Development  of :  Section  1720. 

Selection  of:  Section  1720. 

Radio  course,  prohibited:  Section  1723  (c). 

Records,  examination  of:  Section  1767. 

Reduction   of    entitlement:    Section    1711 

Reports: 

Educational  institutioiu:  Section  1766  (a). 

False  or  misleading  statements:  Section 
1768. 

Review  of  payments:  Section  1761  (a). 

Secondary  school  courses,  conditions  for 
enrollment  in :  Section  1723  (d). 

Service  connection,  criteria  applicable  to: 
Section  1702  (a)  (1). 

Special  restorative  training: 

Allowances  for:  Section  1742. 

Content  of:  Section  1741  (a). 

Definition  of :  Section  1702  (a)  (7). 

Duration  of:  Section  1741  (b). 

Kntitlement  to :  Section  1741. 

Purpose  of:  Section  1740. 

Special  administrative  provision  applicable 
to:  Section  1743. 

Special  training  allowance:  Section  17ti. 

State,  definition  of:  Section  1702  (a)  (8). 

Subversive  schools:  Section  1726. 

Television  oourse,  prohibited:  Section 
1728  (c). 


Tuition  and  fees: 
Overcharges:  Section  1734  (a). 
Permissible  charges  for:  Section  1743  (a). 
Two-year  operation  rule:  Section  1736. 
Unsatisfactory     progrees,     disoontinuanoe 
for :  Section  1724. 

Use  of  agencies  other  than  VA:  Section 
1761  (c) . 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  election  of:  8eo> 
tlon  1711  (c). 

Waiver,  conflict  of  interest,  VA  employee: 
Section  1764(b). 

Educational  institution : 
Defined:   Sections  1602   (a)    (6),  1703   (a) 
(6). 
Disapproval  of :  Section  1634. 
Listed  by  Attorney  General  under  Bxecu- 
tlve  Order  9835:  Sections  1626.  1736. 
Effective  date  this  act:  Section  5501. 
Effective  dates  of  awards:  Section  SO  10. 
Election : 
Compensation : 

Additional  for  dependents:  Section  SIS  (b) . 
Women's  Army   Auxiliary   Corps:    Section 
106  (a)   (2). 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation: 
Section  416. 
Retirement  pay:  Section  3106. 
Unemployment      compensation :      Section 
2008  (b)  (c). 

War  orphans  educational  assistance:  Sec- 
tion 1711  (c). 

Eligible  person,  definition:    Section   1702 
(a)  (1). 

Eligible  veteran,  definition:  Sectt<Ki  1602 
(a)  (3). 
EmbesElement:  Section  8501. 
Emergency    hospitalization:    Section    611 
(b). 
Emergency  officers  retirement : 
Apportionment  of  payments:  Section  8107. 
Protected  cases :  Section  5518. 
Employees'  compensation.  Federal: 
Canteen  Service  employees:   Section  4302 
(5). 

Duplication  prohibited:  Sections  416,  417 
(b). 

Women's   Army  Auxiliary   Corps  Service: 
Section  106  (a)  (2). 

Employees,  State,  employment  service  for 
veterans: 

Assignment  of:  Section  3013. 
Qualifications  of:  Section  3012. 
Employees,  VA: 

Association  meetings,  expense  of  attend- 
ance:  Section  4113   (a). 

Canteen  Service,  use  of:   Section  4308. 
Conflict  of  Interest:  Sections  1664,  1764. 
ConsultanU:  Sections  217  (b),  1508. 
Garages:  Section  5004. 
MUltary  Installations:  Section  231. 
Recreational  facilities:   Section  233    (3). 
Subpenaed  to  attend  trials,  leave:  Section 
784  (f). 
Telephones,  medical  offleers:  Section  334. 

Training:   Sections  235.  1511.4118  (b),  (A). 

Transportation  of  schoolchildren:  Section 
333  (3). 

Travel  expenses:  Sections  385  (c).  784  (d), 
1511  (b),4118. 

Wearing    apparel,    furnish    and   latmder: 
Section  233  (1). 

Witness  fees:   Section  784  (e). 

Employees,  veterans'  employment  repreeen- 
tative:  Section  2011. 

Smpl03rment  service  for  veterans: 

Administration,  funds  for:  Section  2014. 

Cooperation,     Federal     agencies:     Section 
2013. 

Definition,  veteran:  Section  3015. 

Employees,  State: 

Assignment  of :  Section  2012. 

Qualifications  of:  Section  2012. 

Employment  placement:  Section  2010. 

Expenses,  administrative:  Section  3014. 

Federal  agencies,  cooperation  of:  Seetioa 
3013. 

Funds,  administrative :  Section  3014. 

Job  counseling:  Section  2010. 

Purpose  of :  Section  3010. 

State  repreeenUtives:  Section  3011. 
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Veteran,  definition  of:   Seekkm  aOi& 
Elncepballtla  lettHBBkcs  wlrtwita:  OteOon 
301. 
EnitoeanUtto:  BectlociMl. 
BodoerUaopstbies:  BccUon  801. 
Enemy : 

Country,    alien    beneficiary    in:    Sections 

3108,  310». 

Epilepsies:  Section  301. 

£l\jlpinent,  reorcational :  Beeikgi  333  (S). 

Escheat:   Sections    716    (e).   717    (d).   780t 
3202  (d). 
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Insurance  payments:  Sections  710,  716  (e), 
717  (c).  (d).  747.750.754. 

SaIegu»r«UBgc<:  Sectkiaaaoa. 

Evidence: 

AffldaTlts.  validity  of :  Section  3313. 

Fain  or  traaciulent:   accttooe  787.  3005, 
3503. 

Medical  and  lay:  Section  a64k 

■xamtnaUoiM : 

Ho^ital  care  Izkekient  to :  Section  811  (ft). 

Insurance:  Sections  748,  782. 

l^ftvel  openacs;  Section  111. 

Executive  Order  9835:  Sections  1628.  ITSft. 

Exblblts.  visual:  Seetkn  338  (4>. 

Xspcnses: 

Association  meetings,  attendance  of:  8ee- 
tlon  4118  (ft). 

Commitment  proceedings:  Section  3201. 

Rnployment  mxvIcc  lor  vetoans.  adminis- 
trative :  Section  2014. 

Flductarles,  courts,  etc.:  Beetten  3303  (c). 

Insurance  administration :  Section  782. 

Travel.     (SeeTtaTticKpeiiaea.) 

Kxtrataaoardoua  aervlce : 

Compensation:  Sections  336,  343. 

Insurance.     (See  Insurance.) 

■xtieniittes.  loss: 

Housing,  spedftlly  adftpted:  Seetton  801. 

Natural  elboiw  or  knee  actton  prevented, 
disability  compensation;  Section  314  (b). 

Prostbetlc   appliance   use   prevented,   dis- 
ability compensation:  Section  314  (n>. 

Eye.     (See  Blindness.) 

PadUtics.  VA.  drflnltlon  at:  Sections  801 
(4), 5001  (f),5209. 

False  M^  mldcadlns  Btatcments:  SecUons 
1668, 1768. 

Father,  defined:  Section  701  (4). 

Federal  afeadea,  cooperation.  Statest 

Employment  aervice  for  veterans:  Sestfon 
2013. 

Unemployment      caaapensatlCB:      Section 
2004  (a). 

Federal    employees'    eompcnsatloa.    (See 
Employees'  eampensfttlon.  FedcraL) 

Federal  farm-loan  banks:  Section  788  (to) . 

Federal  Trade  roiitmlsalon.  sdneatkin*  Ko- 
rean-conflict veterans:  Sectlan  188B. 


Agents  and  attorneys:  Sections  7S8  (g), 
840a  (b).3408  (I).  3404  (e). 

CertiflcatlOD.  at  records:  Section  3309  (b) . 
Cbplcfl  at  reoords:  Section  aOB  fb). 

Particular  claims:    Section  3403  (1). 

Penaltlca:  Ssetkms  3404  fb),  3406. 

Representatives  of  organizations:  Section 
MOXb)  (I). 

Witness:  Sections 784  (e),3311. 

Feet,  loss: 

CtampsasatioB:  8BetIanS14  (1). 

In8\u-ance :  Sections  714,  758. 

Fiduciaries: 

Aecuunttngrequiietf:  Section 3303  (b). 

Cases,  nrombers  of :  Section  3202  (a) . 

Duties,  In^prc^jMSly  executed:  Section  3303 
(b). 

Expenses,  appointment,  etc.:  Bectkm  3202 
(c) 


Oenstal:  Sectkmaaos. 

Lcfal  custodians:  Section  saoa  (a). 

court     apj 
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Utlsatkm. 

8202  (b). 

MisapptoprlatHm. 
8501. 

Suspension  of  paynwnte:  Section  8308  (b) . 

FUarlasIs:  Sectkm  801. 


I 


a^etloQ 


Finality  of  decisions:  Sections  108  (e  i.  311 
(a),  785,  5210.  | 

Fire,  loss  of  personal  effects:  8ectk#  836. 
Flag  to  drape  eaaket:  Section  901. 
Foot  and  eye  or  hand,  loss: 
Compensation:  Section  314  (1). 
Insurance:  Sections  714. 758. 
Foot,  loss,  additional  compensation: 
tlon314(k). 
Forfeiture: 

Certain    benefits    payable:    Sectlone 
(b) . 3503.  3504. 

False  evidence:  Sections  2005.  3503. 
Fraud:  Sections  2005, 3508. 
Insurance:  Sections  711.  754. 
Offenses  under  repealed  laws :  Sectkm  5502. 
Treason,  mixtlny.  etc.:  Section  711„  3504. 
VocaUonal  rebablUtatlon:  Section  1588. 
Ftatid: 

Benefits,  accepting  or  obtaining: 
a006.3502. 

Forfeiture  of  benefits:  Section  3503. 
Insurance :  Sections  110,  710.  787. 
Twenty-year    ratings,    reduction: 
UO. 
Full-time  training,  defined:  Sectkm  l|l33. 
Funds: 

Emplo3mient  service  for  veterans: 
3014. 

General  Post.    (See  general  post  f mid.) 
Incompetent  beneficiaries:  Section  3i(>4. 
National  Service  Ufe  Insnranee:  Sections 
720,  721,  724  (b),  786,  3102  (c). 
Patient's  personal:  Section  3304. 
Revolving: 

Canteen  service:   Sections  4204, 
Loans,  direct:  Section  1823. 
Service -disabled  veterans*  tnsuranei : 
tkm72a. 

Supply:  Sectton  5011. 
Veterans'  Q>eclal  tens  1] 
723. 

Vocational  rebabllltation :  Section  lM)7. 
Unemployment      compensation:      Section 
3003.  T 

United  States  Government  Ufe  Instance: 
Sections  724  (b) .  756,  757.  786.  3102  (c)l. 
Funeral  expenses: 
Deatb  fn  VA  facility:  Section  803. 
Eligibility:  Section  902. 
Foncral  services,   contracts   for:    Section 
903  (c). 
General  Accoontlng  Ofllce: 
Accrued    bencflta,    payment    of:    Section 
soox 

Audit  and  review,  payments,  education: 
Sections  1661  (a) .  1761  (a). 

General  Post  Fund : 

Assets: 

Residual:  Section 6334. 

Sale  of:  Section  5333. 

Claims:  Sections  6003  (e).  8233.  5^. 

Deatb  while  hi  mate.  VA  fadUty:  flection 
5220.  J 

XHsborsements:  Sections 5203  (d),5S3. 

Otfts.    devices,    and    bequests:    sicUons 
5102.  8104.  I 

Investment:    Section  5228.  | 

Property  left  or  found:  Section  5303 


Sec- 
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Gifts,  devises,  bequests:  Sections 
SOOl  (d) ,  5005. 5008, 5101-6105. 

Guaranty  of  loans.    ( See  loans. ) 

Guardian: 

I>eftned:Seetianl7aa(a)  (4). 

Payments  to  and  siqwrvlskm 
S30X 

Hand  and  eye  or  foot.  Iobb: 

Compensation:  Section  314  (1). 

Insurance:  Sections 714. 758. 

Hands,  loss: 

Compensation:  Section  314  (!)• 

Insurance :  Sections  714. 758. 

Hansen's  diseaw   (leprosy): 
3203  (d) . 

Searing,  loss: 

Compensation:  Section  315  (o). 

Insaranos:  Seetlane  714.  T5B. 

EodgUm'k  disease:  SeeOon  301. 

Hospital  care,  defined:  Sectkm  801  (^. 

Boqiltal.  dnmlcmary  and  medical  ante: 

Adjunct  treatment:  Section  612  (b     (4). 
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of:  flection 
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Allied  forces,  veterans:  8eetk>n  lO >  (a). 

Applications,  notice  re  assets,  difpiasltian: 

Sectkm  assn. 

Apportionment  of  benefits  dmrlB|  :  Sectton 

3107. 

AiTcsts  for  crimes  on  reaervatloni  i:  Section 
625. 

Basic  aotborlty:  Sections  910-813 

Benefits  during:  Section  3308. 

Clotblng.  f  ornisbing  of :  Section  6 18. 

Commitment  proceedings:  Sectlo a  3217. 

Contracts  for:  Sections  100  (d)  (3).  aOl 
(4).  5003. 

Death  benefits  wttUaeid.  paymint:  Sec- 
tion 3203  (a)  2. 

Definitions: 

Disability:  Section  601  (1). 

Domiciliary  care:  Sectioti  601  (7). 

Hospital  care:  Section  601  (6). 

Medical  services:  Section  601  (8). 

VAfadUtlcs:  Section  601  (4). 

Veteran  at  any  var:  Sectkm  601  (!  i>. 

Dental: 

Appliances:  Section  612  (c) ,  (d). 

Outpatient  care:  Section  613  (b). 

Domiciliary  care,  defined:  Sectlofi  810  (7). 

Eligibility :  Sections  610-612,  623. 637. 

Knergeneles:  Section  811  (b). 

Hansen's  disease  (leprosy) :  Sectiooa  301. 
3203  (d). 

InabUity  to  defray  espenass:  Soitkaa  810. 
623. 

Incompetency,  benefits  withheld, (payment: 
Section  3303  (b). 

Loss  of  personal  effects  by  fire :  Section  638. 

Mechanical,  electronic  equipmestt  for  the 
blind :  Section  614. 

Outside  United  States:  Section  83(4. 

Persons  eligible  under  prior  laisi:  Section 
627. 

Philippines : 

Construction  of  bospltals  In:  Section  881. 

Definitions: 

Commonwealth  Army:  Section  8ak  (1). 

Service-connected  disabUtty:  Sietlan  833 
(2). 

Presidential  authority :  Section  8^ 

Regulatory  authority :  Section  8^ 

Procedure:  Section  621. 

Prosthetic  appllancea: 

Pitting  and  training:  Section  813. 

Fiiralshing:  Sectkm  613. 

Psychosis,  presumption  at 
tkfo:  Section  602. 

Recreational  facilities:  Section  2*  (8). 

Reduction  of  benefits :  Section  3^. 

Regulations:  Section  621. 

Rules :  Section  631. 

Seeing-eye  dogs:  Section  814. 

Spanlsh-Amertcan  War  veterans  8ntpatlent 
care:  Section  612  (b)  (5),(e). 

State  homes,  payments  to:  Ser|lone  841- 
643. 

Statement  under  oath :  Section  i 

Terminstton  agatoist  medical 
tlon3203  (a)  (1). 

Tobacco,  f  umiahlng  of :  Section  8^8k 

Travel;  Section  111. 

VocaUonal  rebabilitatlon 
1506. 

Hospital,  domiciliary,  and  ■^•^iml  tecill' 
ties: 

Armed  Forces  facilities,  use  oi: 
5003. 

Construction  and  repair :  Section  I 

Contracts  for:  Sections  108  (a  i 
(4) ,  6003. 

Defined:  Sections  601  (4).  5001 

Easements  or  rights-of-way:  «tf4tVc>n  5014. 

Estates,  decedents.  JurisdlcUoa:  Secttoo 
5206. 

Fireproof  construction :  Section  8001  (b). 

Garages:  Section  5004. 

Gifts,  donations:  Sections  6001  (d).  6001 
6006,5101-5105. 

Lease  of:  Section  5012  (a). 

Location:  Section  6001  (e). 

Property: 

Acceptance  of :  Section  5(X)5. 

Decedent^l  personal.    (See  PropeAj.) 

Unclaimed .    ( See  Property. ) 
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Provision  at:  Sections  6001  (a).  8001  (e). 
6002.6003.5012  (b). 

Recreational  facilities:  Section  233  (3). 

Housing  loans.     (See  Ixwns.) 

Housing,  specially  adapted: 

Administrator's    powers    and    Ilmttattons: 
Sections  801.  808. 

Claims  pending  on  effective  date  at  act: 
Section  6611. 

Disability  required:  Section  801. 

Dwelling  need  of  veteran,  suitability  to: 
Section  801. 

Eligibility:  Section  801. 

Income  and  expenses  of  veteran,  relation 
to:  Section  801. 

Liability  of  Oovermnent:  Section  806. 

Limitation:  Sections  801.  802. 

jiilaxlmum  amount  of  aaslstanoe:    Pert  km 
802. 

Medical  feasibility:  Section  801. 

Optional  plans:  Section  802. 

Other  hooatng  benefits,  telattonship :  Sec- 
tion 804. 

Plans   and   specifications   furnlsbed:    Sec- 
tion 803. 

Hypertenskm     (cardlovaseular-rcnal     dis- 
ease) :  Section  301. 

Illegitimate  child:   Sections  101    (4),  701 
(3). 

Inactive  duty  training: 

Defined:  Section  101  (23). 

Travel  to  or  from :  Section  108  (d). 

Income  limitations : 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation: 
Sections  415  ( b) ,  (c> .  (d> . 

Pension:  Sections  503,  533,  548. 

Incompetents : 

Benefits  withheld,  payment:  Sectlop  3303 

(b). 

Commitment:  Section  8301. 

Disappearance :  SectlOTi  388. 

Insurance:  Sections  788.  784  fb). 

Payments,  to  whom  made:  Section  3303. 

Payments  while  InstitutlonallBed :  Section 
8203  (b). 

Servlce-disaMcd  veterans'  Insnranee:  Sec- 
tion 733. 

Indemnity,    senrlcemen's.    assignment   al- 
lowed: Section  8101  (a). 

Index,  antbority  for:  Oectlon  5607. 

Indian  wars,  period  of:   Sections  501   (1). 
801  (S). 

Information: 

Disclosure  of:  Section  3301. 

■mployment  opportunities,  dlssemlnstlon 
of:  Section  1661  (b). 

Injury     from     training,     hospttalteatlon, 
treatment  or  examination:  Section  351. 

Injury,  preexisting,   aggravation  of:   Sec- 
tion 368. 

Inspection  of  records:  Section  3901  (7)> 

Inspections: 

Insurance:  Section  783. 

State  homes:  Section  643  (a) . 

Insurance: 

Insnranee  of  loans  (see  Loans.) 

National  service  life : 

Administrative  cost:  Oectlon  783. 

Administrator's  decisions,  finality:  Sectkm 
785. 

Adoption: 

Child :  Section  701  (3) . 

Parent  through:  Sectton  701  (4). 

Age: 

Attained  age,  term  premiums:  Sectkm  706. 

Limitations : 

DisabUlty  Income :  SecUon  716. 

Premium  waiver:  Section  712  (a). 

American  Ksperience  Table  at  Mortality: 
Section  702. 

Amount:  Section 703. 

Annuity  table  for  1949:  Sections  732. 733. 

Application  for : 

Bri^laccment :  Section  781. 

Service  disabled:  Section  723. 

Total  disability  income :  Section  715. 

Total  disability  waiver:  Section  713. 

ApproprUtion:  Sectkms  718.  723,  723,  724 
(b).3102  (c). 

Assignments :  Sections  718. 3101. 

Automatic  renewal,  term:  Section  70S. 


to  toensflts.  Inapplicable:  Section 
3103   (d). 

Beneficiaries: 

Assignments  of  interest:  Section  718. 

Cash  value,  death  lawful  punishment: 
Section  711. 

Change  by  Insuied:  Section  717  (a). 

Designated,  insured  not  siirvtved:  Sections 

716  (d).717  (d). 

Designation  by  insured :  Section  717  (a) . 
Designation  not  made:   Sections  718   (d). 

717  (d>. 

Estates,  payments  to:  Sections  718  (e). 
7l7(c),(d). 

Incompetents,  optional  settlements:  Sec- 
tion 783. 

Installments  unpaid  at  death:  Section 
716  (d).  (e). 

Minors,  optional  settlements:  Section  783. 
Order  of:  Section  716  (b).  (d). 
Permitted  class:  Section  716  (b). 
Premlxim  waiver,  right  to  apply  for:  Sec- 
tion 712  (c). 
Cash  value: 

American  Bsperlenoe  Table  of  Mortality: 
Section  702. 

Commissioners  1041  Standard  Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality:  Section  732. 

Death,  lawful  punishment:  Section  711. 
Policy  provlslonB:  Section  706. 
Replacement  of  insurance  surrendered  for 
cash :  Section  781. 

Claims,  denial,  notice  by  registered  mail: 
Section  784  (to). 

Commissioners  1941  Standard  Ordlnsry 
Table  of  Mortality:   Sections  722.  723. 

Consdentlous  objectors,  forfeiture :  Section 
711. 
Conversion:  Section  704. 
Costs : 

Administrsttve:  Section  783. 
Extra  baeards  of  service :  Section  731. 
Smrendcred   policies   replaced   while   dis- 
abled: Section  781  (a). 

Deafness,  statutory  total  disability:  Section 
714. 
Death: 

Before  effective  date :  Section  T08. 
Before  6  months'  total  dlsabUlty:  Section 
713. 

Inflicted  for  Iawf\il  punishment:  Section 
711. 

Insurance  against :  Section  70S. 
Definition : 

Child:  Section  701  (3). 
Claim :  Section  784  (h> . 
Disagreement:  Section  784  (b). 
Father :  Section  701  ( 4 ) . 
Insurance:  Section  701  (1). 
Mother:  Section  701  (4). 
Parent:  Sectkm  701  (4). 
Widow :  Section  701  (2) . 
Widower :  Section  701  (3) . 
Denial  of  claim,  right  of  action  Pederal 
court:  Section  784. 

Desertion,  forfeltare:  Section  711. 
Disability: 

Bating,  total.  30  years  or  more:  Section  110. 
Statutory  total :  Section  714. 
Watrer  of:  Oeetlons  722,  757  (d) ,  781  (a). 
Dividends: 

Applied  to  pay  premiums :  Oectlon  707. 
Disability  Income   policies  rtasslfled   sep- 
arately: Section  715. 
FoMcy  provisions:  Oectlon  708. 
Effective  date :  Section  709. 
EUgibUlty: 

BeplaecmeBt  lasnranee:  Sectfon  781. 
Service-connected  disabled  veterans:  Sec- 
tion 733. 

Endowment,  converted  to:  Section  704. 
Escheat:  Sections 716  (e),717  (d). 
Estates: 

Payment  to:  Sections  710  (e),  717  (c).  (d), 
754. 

Refunds  in  fktrad  eases:  Section  710. 
Examinations : 
Medical  costs:  Section  783. 
Premium  waiver :  Section  713. 
Expired  texm  policies,  tsplacement:  Sectksn 
781  (b). 


Kate  nded  vainer 

American  experience  tatole   eg  BortaB^: 

Section  708. 

Commissioners    1941    Standard    Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality:  Section  722. 
Policy  provlrlons :  Section  708. 
Extra  hazard  costs:  Section  721. 
False  evidence,  penalties :  Section  787. 
Father,  defined:  Section  701  (4). 
Pi  v: -year  term: 
Conversion :  Section  704. 
Renewal :  Section  706. 
Forfeiture:  Section  711. 
Fraud: 

Ground  for  contesting:  Section  710. 
Penalties:  Section  787. 
Premium  refund :  Section  710. 
Twenty-year     disability     ratings:     Section 
110. 

Fund:  Sections  720.  721,  724  (b).  781  (a). 
788,788,3103  (e). 
Funds,  revolving: 

Service  disaMed  veterans':  Section  733. 
Veterans'  special  term :  Section  723. 
Health   requirements,   waiver  of:   Section 
722. 
Hetrs,  no  payment  to :  Sectkm  718  <e) . 
Illegitimate  child:  Section  701  (3) . 
Incompetents : 

Applications  for:  Section  722. 
Optional  settlements:  Section  783. 
Suits:  Section  784  (b>. 
Incontestability:  Section  710. 
Inspections,    cost    borne    by    the   United 
States:  Section  782. 

Installments,  contbruous  during  Bfettme: 
Sections  716  (a) ,  717  (b) . 

Interpleader  suits:  Section  784  (a) . 
Investment  of  funds:   Sections  730   (b), 
723  (b). 

Lapaed  policy,  reinstatement  and  renewal: 
Section  705. 

Legal  representative,  no  payment  to:  Sec- 
tion 716e. 
Liens: 

Advance  of  first  jjremlum :  Section  708. 
Unpaid  premiums,  death  before  8  vaontba' 
total  dlsabUlty :  Section  713. 
Loan  value: 

American  ElpeTleuce  Tsble  of  Mbrtanty: 
Section  702. 

Commissioner's    1941    Standard    Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality:  Section  733. 
Policy  provisions :  Section  706. 
Loco  piuvntls :  Sectkm  7t/i  ( 4 ) . 
Medical     examinations,     costs    bome    toy 
United  SUtes:  Section  782. 

Military  or  naval  forces  of  United  States, 
not  member,  ground  for  contesting:  Oectlon 
710. 

MtaMTs: 

Optional  settlements:  Section  788. 
Suits:  Section  784  (b). 
Mortality,  tables  of: 
American  experience:  Section  703. 
Commissioner's   1941   Standard  Ordinary: 
Sections  723,  738. 

Mat\irlty  during  In-service  premium 
waiver:  Sectkm  724  (b) . 

Mother,  defined :  Section  701  (4) . 
Mutiny,  forfelttne:  Section  711. 
National  service  life  Insurance  fund:  Sec- 
tions  730,    731,   724    (b) .   781    (a),   788.   788, 
8103  (c). 

Nonparticipatlng:    Sections   722,    728,    734 

(»)• 

Optional  settlements:   Sectkme  718,  717. 

783 

Overpayments,  when  waived:  Section 
3102  (a). 

Paid-up  value: 

American  Experience  TtsMe  of  Mortality ; 
Section  702. 

Commissioner's  1941  Standard  Ordinary 
Table  of  Mortality:  Section  733. 

Policy  provisions:  Sectkm  708. 

Payment: 

Deatb  lawful  punishment :  Oectkm  711. 

Escheat  as  bar:  Seeikms  718  (e)  717  (d). 

Estates:  Sections  718  (e),  717  (c).  (d). 

Installmento,  number  of :  Sectlona  718.  717. 
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Installments  unpaid  at  death   at  bene- 
ficiary: Section  716  (d).  (e). 

Less  tlian  $5:  Section  716  (e)   . 
Leas  than  $10:  Section  717  (c). 
Modes: 

Maturity  before  August  1,  1946:  Section 
716  (a). 

Maturity  on  or  after  August  1,  1946:  Sec- 
tion 717  (b). 
Minors  or  Incompetents:  Section  783. 
Optional  settlement : 

Maturity  before  August  1.  1946:   Section 
716(a)  (3). 

Maturity  on  or  after  August  1,  1946:  Sec- 
tion 717. 
Minors  or  Incompetents:  Section  783. 
Overpayment,  when  waived:  Section  3102 
(a). 

Permitted  class  as  represented  by  Instued: 
Section  716  (f). 

Persons   entitled.   Interpleader  suit:   Sec- 
tion 784  (a). 

Refund  life  Income:  Sections  716  (a)  (8), 
717(b)  (4). 

Total  disability:  Section  715. 
Penalties :  Sections  711, 787. 
Permitted  class  of  beneficiaries:    Section 
718  (b). 

Philippine  veterans :  Section  107. 
Plans  of :  Section  704. 
Policy: 

Expired,  replacement:  Section  781  (b) . 
Lapsed,  reinstatement  and  renewal:   Sec- 
tion 705. 

Provisions:  Section  706. 
Surrendered  for  Indemnity,  replacement: 
Section  781  (a). 

Values:  Sections  702,  722. 
Premiums : 

Advance  of  first  premium :  Section  708. 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality: 
Section  702. 

Dividends  used  to  pay:  Section  707. 
Liens:  Section  713. 

Nonpayment,  grounA  for  contesting:  Sec- 
tion 710. 

Pajrment  of:  Sections  707,  706. 

Rates:  Sections  702,  722,  723. 

Refund  in  fraud  cases:  Section  710. 

Ref xind  of,  policy  provisions ;  Section  706. 

Senrice-dlsabled  veterans:  Section  722. 

Special  term:  Section  723. 

Total  disability  Income:  Sections  71S,  781 

Unearned,  refund,  policy  provisions:  Sec- 
tion 706. 

Waiver : 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation, 
restriction  on  payment  of:  Section  417  (a). 

In-service :  Section  724. 

Total  dlsablUty :  Sections  712,  722, 781  (a). 

Printing  and  binding :  Section  782. 

Rates,  premium :  Sections  702,  722,  723. 

Ratings,  20-year  disability:  Section  110. 

Recovery  of  payments  waived:  Section 
8102  (a). 

Refund  life  income:  Sections  716  (a)  (3), 
717  (b)  (3). 

Registered  mail  notice  of  claim  denial: 
Section  784  (c). 

Reinstatement :  Section  705. 

Renewal,  automatic :  Section  70S. 

Replacement  insurance:  Section  781. 

Saving  provision:  Sections  788,  6502-5506, 
6511,  5512. 

Service-connected  disability,  waiver  of: 
Section  722,  750  (a) . 

Service-disabled  veterans:  Section  722. 

Set  off:  Section  3101. 

Spying,  forfeiture:  Section  711. 

Statutory  total  dlsabUities:  Section  714. 

Stepchild :  Section  701  ( 3 ) . 

stepparents:  Section  701  (4). 

Sulta: 

Attorneys' fees:  Section  784  (g). 

Claim,  defined:  Section  784  (h) . 

Claims  denied,  notice  by  registered  mall: 
Section  784(b). 

Disagreement,  defined :  Section  784  (h) . 

Interpleader:  Section 784  (a). 

Parties:  Section  784  (a). 


Statutes  of  limitations  Inapplicable  :j  Sec- 
tion 784  (b). 

Subpenas:  Section  784  (c) . 
Time  limlta:  Section  784  (b) . 
Witnesses,  Veterans'  Admlnlstrattoaj  em- 
ployees: 

Fees,  part-time  and  fee-basis  jjeraa^nel: 
Section  784  (e). 

Leave :  Section  784  (f ) .  , 

Travel  and  subsistence  allowance:  S^tion 
784(d).  j 

Surrendered  for  cash,  replacement:  Sec- 
tion 781  (a) . 
Term: 

Conversion  right :  Section  704. 
Expired,  replacement:  Section  781  (b]  , 
Renewal,  automatic :  Section  705. 
Special:  Section  723. 
Termination :  Section  705. 
Total  disability: 

Automatic  renewal:  Section  705. 
Conversion     to     endowment     prohibited: 
Section  704. 

Costs,     surrendered     insurance     replaced 
while  disabled :  Section  781  (a) . 

Death  before  6  months  of:  Section  71J 
Income  provision:  Sections  715,  781  (t  ) . 
Premiiuns     waived:     Sections     712.]    722, 
781  (a). 
Rating,  20  years  or  more:  Section  110. 
Statutory:  Section  714. 
Treason,  forfeitxue:  Section  711. 
Waiver : 

Disability:  Sections  722,  757  (d) .  781    a) . 
Overpaymento:  Section  3102. 
Premiums: 

Costs,  surrendered  policies  replaced  while 
disabled:  Section  781  (a) . 
In-service :  Section  724. 
Total  disability:  Section  712. 
United  States  Government  Life: 
Administrative  cost:  Section  782. 
Administrator's  decisions,  finaUty:  S^tion 
785. 

American  Experience  Table  of  Morality: 
Section  743. 
Amount:  Section  741. 
Application : 

Replacement:  Section  781. 
Total  disability  Income :  Section  748. 
Appropriation.     (See  Military   and  naval 
Instirance.) 

Assignments:  Sections  763, 3101. 
Automatic  insxuance,  statutory  tot4l  per- 
manent disability:  Section  758. 

Automatic  renewal,  term:  Section  746, 
Bars    to    benefita.    Inapplicable:    qection 
3103  (d). 
Beneficiaries: 

Assignments  of  Interest :  Section  753, 
Cash  value,  death  lawful  p\inlshmen|:  SeC' 
Won  764. 

Change  by  insured :  Section  749. 
Designated.  Insured  not  sxirvived  b^:  Sec- 
tion 750. 

Designation  not  made:  Section  750. 
Estates,  payments  to :  Section  760. 
Incompetente,  optional  settlement^:   Sec- 
tion 783. 

Installmenta  unpaid  at  death :  Section  750. 
Minors,  optional  settlements:  Section  783. 
Cash  values :  i 

American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality: 
Section  744  (b). 

Death  inflicted  as  lawful  punishmei^ :  Sec< 
tlon  754. 

Policy  provision:  Section  744  (a) . 
Replacement  of  Insurance  surrendered  for 
cash :  Section  781  (a) . 

Claims,  denial,  notice  by  registereif  mall: 
Section  784  (b). 
Conversion:  Section  742. 
Costa: 

Administrative :  Section  782. 
Extra  hazards  of  service :  Section  757] 
Surrendered   policies  replaced   while   dis- 
abled: Section  781  (a). 

Deafness,  statutory  total  permanent  dla- 
abillty:  Section  758. 
Death: 

Inflicted   as  lawful  punishment:    fectlon 
754. 


Insurance  against:  Section  741. 
Definitions : 
Claim :  Section  784  (h> . 
Disagreement:  Section  784  (h). 
Insurance :  Section  740. 
Disability: 

Rating,  permanent  total,  20  years  or  more: 
Section  110. 

Statutory  total  permanent :  Sectlob  758. 
Total  disability  income  provision:  Section 
748. 

Total,  waiver  of  premiums:  Sec^ns  748. 
760.781  (a). 

Total  permanent,  insurance  agai^ist:  Sec- 
tion 741. 

Waiver  of:  Sections  757  (d).  759|  781  (a). 

Dividends : 

Applied  to  pay  premiums :  Sectioni  746. 

Policy  provisions:  Section  744  (a) 

Eligibility  for  replacement  insurapice:  Sec- 
tion 781. 

Endowment,  converted  to:  Sectio^  742. 

Escheat :  Section  750. 

Estates: 

Pajrment  to :  Sections  750,  754. 

Refunds  in  fraud  cases :  Section  747. 

Examinations : 

Medical  costa :  Section  782. 

Total  disabiUty :  Section  748. 

Expired  term  policies,  replacement:   Sec- 
tion 781  (b). 

Extended  values: 

American  Experience  Table  of  llortallty: 
Section  744  (b). 

Policy  provisions:  Section  744  (a)  , 

Extra  hazard  costa :  Section  757. 

False  evidence,  penalties:  Section  787. 

Federal  farm-loan  bfmks:  SecUo^  756  (b). 

Five-year  term : 

Conversion :  Section  746. 

Renewal :  Section  745. 

Forfeiture:  Section  764. 

Fraud: 

Ground  for  contesting:  Section  747. 

Penalties:  Section  787. 

Premium  refund :  Section  747. 

Twenty-year  disability  ratings:  Section  110. 

Fund:  Sections  724  (b),  760.  764.  '67,  760 
(b),781  (a),786.  788,  3102  (c). 

Health  requlremenU,  waiver  o<|:   Section 
789. 

Hospitalized,  waiver  of  premiuni:  Section 
780. 

Incompetente: 

Mental,  by  waiver  of  premiuai:  Section 
760. 

Optional  settlemenU:  Section  7|3. 

Sulta:  Section  784  (b). 

Incontestability:  Section  747. 

Inspections,  cost  borne  by  Unlt^  State*: 
Section  782. 

Installmenta,  continuous  during  lifetime, 
policy  provisions:   Section  744  (a), 

Interpleader  suit:  Section  784  (i). 

Investment  of  fimd:  Section  751  . 

Lapsed  policy,  reinstatement,  an^  renewal: 
Section  745. 

Liens  on  policies:  Sections ~744  (e).  780 
(b),760  (b). 

Loan  values: 

American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality: 
SecUon  744  (b). 

Policy  provisions:  Section  744  (k). 

Loans,  interest  on:  Section  744  i  c) . 

Maturity  at  certain  ages,  policy  jirovlsions: 
Section  744  (a). 

Medical  examinations,  cost  borne  by 
United  States:  Section  782. 

Mentally  incompetent,  waiver  of  premium: 
Section  760. 

Military  and  naval  insurance  Appropria- 
tion: Sections  724  (b),  766,  767.  760  (b).  781 
(a),  788,  3102  (c). 

Military  or  naval  forces  of  Uniied  States. 


not  member,  ground  for  contesting 
747. 

Minors 

Optional  settlemento:  Section  7^. 

Suite:   Section  784  (b). 

Mortality,  tables  of: 

American  Experience:  Section  7ft8. 


Section 
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Maturity  during  te-eervlee  prvBtani 
waiver:  Beetton  734  (b). 

Nonpartlclpating :  Section  724  (a). 
Optional  settlement:  Sectlosi  TBI.  m. 
Ofwpaiymente.  wben  waived:  Cectkn  6103 

(a). 

Paidup  values: 

American  Kxpsrtenee  Tatato  ai  Mortatt^: 
Section  744  (b) . 

Policy  pcovlakaM:  Section  746  <n). 

Payment: 

Death,  lawful  pnnlahmmt:  SacUon  764. 

Escheat  as  bar :  Section  750. 

Estate :   Sections  747.  780,  784. 

Installments,  nomber  of:  Section  781. 

Installmenta  uiqiekl  at  death  oC  bcneftd- 
vy:  Section  750. 

Less  than  $5 :  Section  761. 

OpUoaui  settlement:  Bectkns  762.  783. 

Overpayment,  when  waived:  Sectton  Sioa 

(a). 

Persons  entitled.  tnterpHeaOtt  suit:  Sec- 
tion 784  (a). 

Total  dtaabllity:  Section  746. 

Penalties:  Section  787. 

Plans  at:  Section  742. 

Policy : 

Expired,  replacement:  SccUon  781  (b). 

Lapsed,  reinstatement  and  renewal:  Sec- 
tion 745. 

Provisions:  ScettoD  744. 

Surrendered  for  indemnity,  replacement: 
Section  781  (a). 

Values:   Section  744. 

Premiums: 

American  Experience  Table  at  MortaUty: 
SecUon  744  (b). 

Dividends  used  to  pay:  Section  746. 

Liens:   Sections  760  (b).  760   (b). 

Nonpayment,  ground  for  contesting:  Sec- 
ticm  747. 

Payment  of:  Sections  746,  746w 

Payment  on  due  date  waived:  Section  760. 

Rates:  Section  743. 

Refund  in  fraud  cases:  Sect  ton  747. 

Refund  of,  policy  proviatons:  Section  744 

Total  disability  income:  Sections  748.  761 

Waiver: 

Dependency  and  indemnity  eompensatkm. 
restricUon  on  payment  ot:  Section  417  (a). 

In  service:  Section  724. 

Payment  on  due  date:  Section  760. 
Total  dlaablUty:  Section  746.  760,  761  (a). 

Printing  and  binding,  cost  borne  by  United 
States:  Section  783. 

Rates,  premium:  Section  746. 

B*^«%jl«  20-year  disability:  Section  110. 

Recovery    of    paymenta   waived:    Section 
8103  (a). 

RegUtered   mall,   notice  ot  claim  denial, 
784  (b). 

Reinstatement: 

Premium  liena  continued:  Section  750  (b) . 

Term:  Section  746. 

Waiver    of    service -connectad    disability: 
Section  750  (a) . 

Renewal,  automatic:  Section  745. 

Replacement  insurance:  Section  781. 

Savinga  provision:  Sections  788.  5602-5606, 
6511.  5612. 

Service-connected    disability,    waiver    o<: 
Sections  757  (d) ,  759  (a) . 

Setofl:  Sectiaa6101. 

Statutory  permanent  total  disability:  Sec- 
tion 76& 

Sulta: 

Attomeye*  tees:  Beetkm  704  (g). 

Claim:  Section  784  (h). 

Claims  denied.  noUce  by  leglstered  mall: 
Section  784  (b). 

Compromise  Judgmente,  yearly  renewable 
term:  Section  704  (1). 

Disagreement:  Section  784  (h). 

Interpleader:  Section  704  (a). 

Parties:  Seetkm  784  (a). 

Statutes  of  limitations  InappllcaMe:  Sec- 
tion 784  (b) . 

Subpenas:  Section  784  (c). 

Time  limlto:  Section  784  (b). 


Wli 

ployees 


Yafeanns'  AdmlnMratiaB 


Section  784  (e) 

Leave;  SectiOB  784  (f). 
Travel  and  subeistenoe 
784  (d). 

Dm  rendered  foe  caati, 
Uon  781  (a). 
Term: 

Conversion  right:  Section  74X 
Expired,  replacement:  Section  781  <b). 
Renewal,  automatic:  Sectioa  746. 
Total  disability: 

Ooeta,  surroMtered  poUdea  rcplaoed  while 
disabled:  Section  781  (a). 

Ineome  provision:  Sections  748.  781  (a). 
Premiums  waived:   SecUons,  748,  760.  701 
(a). 

Temporary,  waiver  ot  premtam:   Section 
760. 

Total  permanent  dleabflity: 
Insurance  against:  Section  741. 
Rating,  20  years  or  more:  Section  llOt 
Statutory:  Section  758. 
United  States  Oownmcnt  life  Insnrance 
fund.     (See  Pond.) 
Waiver: 

Disability:  Sections  767  (d).  760.  701  (a). 
Overpaymento:  Soctkm  SMK2. 
m^mluma: 

Costa,  surrendered  policies  replaced  while 
disabled:  Section  781  (a). 
In-aervlce:  Section  734. 
On  due  date:  Section  760. 
Total  disability:  Section  748. 
Yearly  renewable  term:  Sections  766.  768. 
InsUtutlonal   on^arm   training:    Bsrtlonii 
1652,  1723  (c). 
Invcstigatians:  Section  OSll. 
Job   counseling,    employment   servlee   for 
veterans:  Section  aoiO. 
Judicial: 

Notice.  TA  seal:  Ssetlon  300. 
Review,  tnsnrsnee:  Section  704  (a). 
Korean  conflict,  period  at:  Oeetlan  101  (0). 
Korean -conflict  vetenn: 
Defined:  Section  2007  (a), 
■dueatlon.     (SeeEdncatton  > 
Musterli«-ont  payment.    (Sea  Musterlnf- 
oot  payment.) 
Laws: 

OonpUe  and  puMlah:  Section  216. 
guas  I  elueucas:  Section  6604. 
Eligibility  vmdsr  prior :  Seetlona  6*1. 000. 
Legal  custodians:  Pec  tlon  0200  (a). 
Leishmaniasis.  Inelndlnc  fcsis  sasr;   Sec- 
tion 301. 

Leprosy  (Hansen's  disease) :  Sections  301. 
3203  (d). 

Leukemia:  Section OOL 

Levy,  exemption  fzosn:  Seetiosis  2104  (a), 
8101. 

Line  of  duty:  Secdons  106^  610^  621.  031, 
341,610. 
Loans: 

Approval: 

Loans  not  antomaUeaUy  guaranteed:  Sec- 
tion 1802  (e). 
Prior  approval  for  guaranty:  Section  1802 

(d). 

Charges,   fees,   and  dlsoonnts,  limlto  on: 
Section  1805. 

Compromise  daims:  Section  1820  (a)  <3). 

Oonstmction    standarda    mininmm    pre- 
scribed: Section  1804  (a). 

Decisions,  finality  ot:  Seetian  1820  (e). 

Delegate  functions:  Section  1011  (g>. 

Direct-loan  areas,  designation  of:  Section 
1811  (a). 

BRsept  oertaln  farm  kians  from  flrst-Hen 
requlrementa:  Section  1812  (c). 

Investment  of  funds:  Sections  18II   (g). 
1823(a). 

Lien  requlrementa,  exception  trom :  Section 
1812(c). 

Modlflcatfon  of  terms,   consent:   Section 
1820  (a)  (2). 

Property: 

Construction,  warranties:  Section  1808  (a). 


Operate:  BatOem  ItM  (a)  (•). 
Purchase  or  sell:  Section  1000  (a)  (6). 
Value  of,  reasrwble.  deiesmlnatloa: 

mo  (b).  1812  (b).  1013  (b).  1814  (b). 
Refusal  to  appraise:  Section  1804  (b). 
Refusal  to  guarantee  or  Inaore  loans: 
tlon  1004  (d). 

Bevotvtnc  fond,  advanees  to.  time 
tlon  on:  Section  1823  (c)  (d). 
Sale  Of  diraet  loans:  Section  1011  (e>. 
Sue  and  be  sued:  Section  1820  (a)  (1). 
Waiver  or  release  ot  rtgbta:  Sectton  lOO 
<a)  (4). 

Allied  forces  veterans,  citizens  of  Untted 
States:  Section  109  (b>. 
AmortlMtlan:  Section  1003  (d)  <9). 
Amount  ot  loan  g\iacanty:  OeetioM  lOBt 
(a)  (l).(b).  1010(c). 

ApplicaUon  for  release  of  liability:  Sectioa 
1817. 
Assignment:  Sections  1802  (c),  lOlOw 
Automatic  guaranty  ot  loans : 
Business  property:  Section  lOIS  (a). 
Farms:  Section  1812  (a). 
Generally:  Sections  1802  (d),  1800  (a)  (I). 
Homes:  Section  1810  (a). 
Refinancing  indebtedness:  m4  (a). 
Bnslnese  loans:  Use  tlon  1013. 
Certificate: 

IXsdiarge:  Section.  1002  (c>. 
EllgibUlty  of:  Section  1802  (c>. 
Lender,  re  charges,  fees  or  dlscooBta:  Sec- 
tion 1806. 

Loan  guaranty:  Section  180S  (e). 
Occupancy:   Section  I8O4  (c). 
Chaises,  fees  and  dlscoimta.  eontrd  ot: 
Section  1805. 

Citizens  ot  United  Statoa.  awlea  In  ADIsd 
forces:  Section  109  (b). 
Conditions,  tor: 
Bosinsas:  Section  1010  (b). 
Farm:  Seetlon  1012  (b). 
Generally:  Section  1803  (c). 
Boms:  Section  1810  (b). 
Indebtedness,    reflnanrlng:  Oectica     1014 
(b). 
Constnaetloa  warranty:  Saetloa  1000  (a). 
Damages,  recovery  of:  Section  1030. 
Dates,  termlnatloa  ot  program:  Sections 
1803  (a)  (2),  1811  (f). 
Default  procedure:  Section  I6IOI 
Deflatttons: 
AeUve  duty  laclnslan:  Bsctlon  1001   (a) 


(3). 


laoi 


Veteran.  Inehisinn  ot  widow: 
(a)  (2). 

World  War  U:  Section  1001  (a)   (1). 

Delinquent  indebtedness,  reflnanrtnf  of: 
Section  1814. 

Direct: 

Advancea:  Section  1011  (d). 

Amount:   Sections   1811    (b)    (1).   (2). 

Cbarve  against  guaranty  uulllUansiit:  Sse- 
tlon 1811  (b)  (1). 

Custody  ot  invasttnoito:  Ssetlon  1011  (fl. 

OeneraUy:  Section  1811. 

Interest  rate:    Section  1811  (b>   (1). 

Repayment:  Bcsction    1811    (c). 

Revolving  f\uid:  Section  1833. 

Sale  ot:  Section  1011  (e). 

Time  limitation  for  maklnc:  Section  Itll 

(f)- 
Dtscbarge  certificate,  use  as  certlflcato  of 

ellglbUty:   Section  1802  (c). 

Discount  control:  Section  1806. 

■Igibllity: 

Basic:  Section  1802  (a). 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Stffvey  ewvloe:  Section 

1801  (b). 

HospiiaUaation    pending    discharge:    Sec- 
Uon 1834. 

Korean  conflict  service:  Section  1803  (a). 

Public  Health  Service :  Section  1801  (b) . 

Service  after  October  «.  1945.  and  before 
October  7.  1046:  Section  1801  (a). 

Widow:  Section  1801   (a)    (2). 

World  War  II  aervVcc:  Section  1803  (a). 

Xntitlement.  basic,  restoration  of;  Section 
1802. 

Farm  or  farm  eqiiipment:  Section  1812. 

Finality  of  decisions  of  Administrator: 
Uon  1820  (c). 
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Fraud,  defense  against:  Bectloa  1821. 

Fund,  direct  loan: 

Advancea  to:  Section  183S  (b). 

Deadline   for   advances   to:  8ecti(Xi   1838 

(d)- 
Depoeits:  Section  1823  (a). 

Interest  payable  on:  Sectl<m  1828  (b). 
Proceeds    from    securities    sales:  Section 
1823  (c). 

Reserves  for  payment   at  losses:  Section 
1823  (a). 
Oxiaraaty  deadline:  Section  1803  (a)    (2). 
Oiiaranty,  United  States  liability:  Secticm 
1803  (b) . 
Home  loans :  Section  1810. 
Hospitalization  pending  discharge  as  eligl- 
blUty  for:  Section  1824. 

Incontestability  of,  tor  gtiaranty:  Section 
1821. 

Insurance  of  loans:  Section  1815. 

Interest  rate: 

Direct  loans:  Section  1811  (b)   (1). 

Guaranteed  loans:  Section  1803  (c). 

Non-real-estate:  Section  1816  (b). 

Lenders : 

Federal  institutions:  Section  1802   (f). 

Qualified:   Section  1802  (d). 

Reports  to  Administrator:  Section  1802 
(c). 

Service  of  loans,  failure  to  provide:  Sec- 
tlonl804  (d). 

Liability: 

Veterans,  release  of:  Section  1817. 

United  States  on  g^uaranty:  Section  1803 
(b). 

Lien  liquidation:  Sections  1810  (a).  1812 
(c). 

Limitations  of  other  statutes,  inapplicabil- 
ity: Section  1802  (f). 

Maturity  of:  Section  1803  (d)  (1). 

Minimum  requirements,  planning  con- 
struction, general  acceptability:  Section 
1804(a). 

Occupancy  of  property  by  veteran:  Sec- 
tions 1804  (c),1810  (a). 

Plans  and  specifications: 

AvailablUty  of:  Section  1806  (b). 

Changes  in:  Section  1806  (a). 

Prior  approval  submissions:  Section  1802 
(e). 

Property: 

Plans  and  specifications :  Section  1806. 

Reasonable  value:  Sections  1810  (b),  1812 
(b),  1813  (b),  1814  (b). 

Redemption  of.  subordinate  liens:  Sec- 
tion 1820  (d). 

Purpose  of: 

Biisiness:  Section  1813  (a). 

Farm:  Section  1812  (a). 

Home:  Section  1810  (a). 

Indebtedness,  refinancing  of:  Section  1814 
(a). 

Reasonable  value  of  property:  Sections 
1810  (b) ,  1812  (b) .  1813  (b) ,  1814  (b) . 

Recovery  of  damages:  Section  1822. 

Redemption  of  property,  subordinate  Hens: 
Section  1820  (d). 

Refinancing  of  existing  indebtedness:  Sec- 
tion 1814. 

Refusal  to  appraise:  Section  1804  (b) . 

Refusal  to  guarantee  or  Insure:  Section 
1804  (d). 

Release  from  liability  under  guaranty: 
Section  1817. 

Report  by  lender:  Section  1802  (e) . 

Restoration  of  entitlement:  Section  1802 
(b). 

Revolving  fund,  direct  loan:  Section  1823. 

Sectirlty  for:  Section  1803  (d)  (3). 

Standards — planning,  construction,  and 
general  acceptability:  Section  1804  (a). 

Submission  for  prior  approval:  Section 
1802  (e). 

Supervised  lenders:  Section  1802  (d). 

Time  limitation  for  making:  Sections  1803 
(a)  (2),  1811  (f). 

Unfair  practices,  effect  of:  Section  1804  (b) . 

Vocational  rebabllltatlon  trainees :  Section 
1607. 

Warranty  of  construction:  Section  1806 
(a). 


eligibility:     Be  iUon 


Widow,    Tuunarrlad. 
1801  (a)  (2). 

World  War  IX.  definition:    Section   1801 
(a)  (1). 
Loco  parentis:  Sections  101  (5),  701. 
Lolasls:  Section  301. 
Mall,  registered:  notice: 
Coiirt    action,    assets    deceased    inmktes 
Section  5226.  I 

Inburance  claims  denial :  Section  784  (p) . 
Malaria :  Section  301. 
Marriage: 

Date:  Sections  101   (3).  103.  302.  40^  S82 
(d),  534(c),  536(c),  541  (b),543  (b 

Legal    impediment,    without    icnowl^dge: 
Section  103  (a). 

Same  veteran,   more  than   once:   Bastion 
103  (b). 
Validity,  proof  of:  Section  103  (c) . 
Medal  of  Honor  roll:  Sections  560-562 
Medical: 
'  Advisory  group:  Section  4112. 

Care.     (See  Hospital,  domiciliary,  medical 
care.) 
Examinations.     (See  Examinations.) 
Officers,  telephones:  Section  234. 
Services,  includes:  Section  601  (6). 
Medicine  and  surgery.     (See  Department, 
Medicine  and  Surgery.) 

Mexican  War  widows:  Section  531 
Midshipmen,  active  duty:  Section  10^  (21) 
(D). 
Mileage,  beneficiary  travel:  Section  ill. 
Military  Installations,  VA  employees!  Sec- 
tion 231. 
Minors: 

Insurance:  Sections  783,  784  (b). 
Payments  to :  Section  3202. 
Misappropriation.  3501. 
Misconduct:  Sections  105,  310,  313  (a  ,  331, 
351,  521  (a). 

Moro    Province.     (Included    in    Spanish 
American  War.) 

Mother,  definition:  Section  701  (4). 
Moving  pictures:  Section  233  (4). 
Multiple  sclerosis:  Section  301. 
Musterlng-out  payments,  Korean  conflict 
"Active  duty,"  defined:  Section  2101 
Benefits     (Mustering    Out    Payment 
1944),  availability  of:  Section  2104  (d). 

Decisions,    finality   of,   Secrettiries, 
Forces:  Sections  2104  (b),  (c). 
Definition,  "active  duty":  Section  2101  (d) 
Duplication,  prohibited:  Section  210  k  (e). 
Eligrlblllty:  Section  2101  (a). 
Exemptions,  prohibitions : 
~     Assignments:  Section  2104  (a) 

Attachment,    levy,   selz\u'e:    Section]  2104 
(a). 
Claims  of  creditors:  Section  2104  (a) 
Taxation:  Section  2104  (a). 
Limitations  on:  Section  2101. 
Payments: 

Amount  of:  Section  2102  (a) . 
Determination  of:  Section  2102. 
Manner  of: 
Veteran  living:  Sections  2102  (b) ,  21tf4  (c) 
Veteran  deceased:  Sections  2103,  21C  I  (c) 
Regulations:  Section  2104  (b). 
Mutiny:  Sections  711,  3504. 
Myasthenia  gravis:  Section  801 
Myelitis:  Section  301. 
Myocarditis:  Section  301. 
National  Guard: 
Active  duty  for  training:  Section  lOM  (22). 
Disability  prior  to  Federal  eiu-ollmen^:  Sec- 
tion 106  (b). 
toactlve-duty  training:  Section  101  (23). 
National  service  life  Insurance.     (S^e  In 
surance.) 

Nephritis:  Section  301 
Non-service-connected,  definition:  Section 
101  (17). 

On-farm  training,  Korean-conflict  ireter- 
ans:  Section  1632  (d). 
On- job  training: 
Korean  veterans,  education:  Section!  1651. 
Vocational    rehabilitation:    Section]  1504 
(d). 

War-orphans  education,  prohibited  i  Sec- 
tion 1723  (c). 


d). 
Act. 

Armed 


Onchoeerdasts:  Section  801. 

Organic  diseases  of  nervous  syst^:  Sec- 
tion 301. 

Organizations: 

Approved  by  AdminlstraUv:  Section  8402. 

Canteen  Service,  use  of :  Section  4^08. 

Fees:  Section  3402  (b)  (1).  { 

Penalties:  Sections  3404  (b),  34061 

Power  of  attorney:  Section  3402  (p)  (2). 

Representatives,  recognition:  Section  3402. 

Retired  service  personnel:  Section 0402  (o). 

Space,  ofllce  facilities:    Section  ^402    (a) 
(2). 

Oroya  fever:  Section  301. 

Osteitis  deformans:  Section  301. 

Osteomalacia:  Section  301. 

Outpatient  treatment.    (See  Hospijtal,  dom- 
iciliary, and  medical  care.) 

Overcharges  by  educational  Ins^tutlons: 
Sections  1634,  1734  (a) . 

Overpayments : 

Collection  of:  Sections  416  (f),  1^,  17«6, 
3101  (b). 

Dependency  and  indemnity  com^nsation 
to  parents:  Section  415  (f ) . 

Waiver  of:  Sections  415  (f).  310^  (a). 

Palsy,  bulbar:  Section  301. 

Paralysis  agitans:  Section  901. 

Parent : 

Compensation : 

EliglblUty:  Sections  331,  341. 

Income  limitations:  Section  102. 

Definition     of:     Sections     101       6).    418. 
701   (4). 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation: 

Eligibility:   Sections  410,  415,  418. 

Income  limitations:  Sections  10^.  415. 

Overpayment  of:   Section  416   (f ). 

Dependent:  Section  102.  416. 

Payments: 

Assignment  allowed,  prohibited:   Sections 
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416  (e)    (1).  718,  753,  2104  (a),  3101  (a). 


Benefits  withheld,  restoration:  Section 
8109. 

Concurrent:  Sections  416,  2008,  3^04,  8106. 

Guardians:  Section  3202. 

Incompetents  and  minors:  Sectljons  8202, 
3203  (b). 

Hospital,  domiciliary,  institution  care: 
Section  3203. 

Korean -conflict  veterans,  educat^n:  Sec- 
tions 1631,  1632.  1645,  1665. 

Method  of,  VA  benefits:  Section  3090. 

Minors  and  Incompetents:  Sectloh  3202. 


prohibited: 


Section 


1731. 


Setoff     allowed. 
3101  (b). 

State  homes:  Sections  641-643 

Suspended  cases:  Section  3202(d) 

Unemployment  compensation,  cei  tlfleatlon 
of:  Section  2003  (c). 

War    orphans,    education:    Sectlt>ns 
1742.  1761  (a).  1765  (b). 

Peacetime  service: 

Compensation: 

Additional  for  dependents:  Section  835. 

Eligibility:  Sections  331,  341. 

Presumption : 

Sound  condition:  Section  332 

Tropical  disease :  Section  333. 

Rates:  Sections  334.  342. 

Wartime  rates  payable:  Sections 

Penal    institution,    confinement 
605. 

Penalties : 

Agents  and  attorneys:  Sections 
3405. 

Conflict  of  Interest,  employees, 
tlons  1664  (a),  1764. 

False  evidence:  Sections  787,  200|,  3503 

Forfeltiu-e  for  certain  acta:   Sections  711, 
754,  3503,  3504 

Fraudulent   acceptance   of  benehts 
tlons  2005.  3502. 

Misappropriation   by   fiduciaries  t    Section 
3501. 

Offenses  under  repealed  laws :  Sedtion  6602. 

Unemployment  compensation.  Ill  ability  for 
repayment:  Section  2005  (b). 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Sectlo^  1508. 

Pension : 

Accrued  benefits:  Sections  3021,  3022. 


336,  343. 
Section 


3404  (b). 
VA:  Seo- 


Sec- 


Apportionment  of  payments:  Sections  505, 
8107. 

Approval  of  schools:  Section  104. 

Awards,  effective  date:   Section  8010. 

Claim  for,  fiUng:  Section  3001. 

Concxirrent  payments:  Sections  3104.  3105. 

Death: 

ChUd: 

Definition:  Section  101  (4). 

Civil  War :  Sections  532.  533. 

Indian  wars:  Sections  534.  535. 

Korean  confilct:  Sections  543,  544. 

Spanish-American  War:  Sections  536,  537. 

World  War  I :  Sections,  541,  642. 

World  War  II :  Sections  543.  544. 

Claim  considered  for  other  benefits:  Sec- 
tion 3001  (b). 

Widow : 

EliglblUty:  Sections  101  (3).  103.  531,  532. 
634,  536.   541,  643.  > 

ClvU  War :  Section  532. 

Indian  wars :  Section  534. 

Korean  confilct :  Section  543. 

Mexican  War:  Section  631. 

Spanish-American  War:  Section  530. 

World  War  I:  Section  541. 

World  War  H :  Section  543. 

Definition:  Section  101  (15). 

Disability,  20-year  ratings:  Section  110. 

Discharge,  type  of:  Section  101  (2) . 

Discontinuance,    effective    date:    Section 

8012. 

Hospital,  domiciliary,  institutional  care: 
Section  3203. 

Income  limitations:   Sections  503,  522,  545. 

Increase,  effective  date:   Section  3011. 

Medal  of  Honor  roll:  Sections  560-562. 

Non-service-connected  disability:  Section 
621. 

Penal  institution,  confinement:  Section 
605. 

Permanent  and  total  disability,  definition: 
Section  502. 

Persons  heretofore  having  pensionable 
status :  Section  504. 

Protected  cases : 

Claims  pending:  Section  5511. 

Claims  within  year  from  death:  Section 
8010. 

Pensionable  status  prior  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 504. 

Prior  laws,  entitlement  xinder:  Section 
5512. 

Rates: 

Dependents : 

Civil  War:  SecUons  532,  533. 

Indians  wars :  Sections  534.  535. 

Korean  confilct:  Sections  543,  544. 

Mexican  War :  Section  531. 

Spanish-American  War:  Sections  636,  537. 

World  War  I:  Sections  541.  542. 

World  War  U :  SecUons  543. 644. 

Veterans : 

Indian  wars:  Section  611. 

Korean  confilct:  Section  621. 

Spanish-American  War:  Section  512. 

World  War  I:  Section  621. 

World  War  U:  Section  521. 

Ratings,  combining  of  service-connected 
and  non-servlce-coimected  disabilities:  Sec- 
tion 523. 

Reduction,  effective  date:   Section  3012. 

Regular  aid  and  attendance:  Section 
602  (b). 

Renouncement  of  rights:  Section  3106. 

Service:  Sections  611,  512. 

Service,  days  of:  Sections  611  (b) ,  512,  521, 
582. 

State  home,  retention  of:  Section  641 
(b)  (1). 

Siu^eon's  certificate  of  dlsablUty:  Section 
532  (c). 

Unpaid  at  death:  SecUons  3021,  3022. 

Vicious  habits:  Section  521  (a) . 

Waiver  of  overpayments:  Section  3102  (a). 

Willful  misconduct:  Section  521  (a). 

Period  of  war,  definition:  SecUons  101 
(11), 301  (2), 601  (3). 

Periodic  monetary  benefits:  Section  3021 
(a). 


Personal  effects,  loss  of  by  fire:  Section 
026. 

Personal  services:  Section  213. 

Philippines : 

Commonwealth  Army  veterans: 

Hospital  and  medical  care:  Sections  631- 
632. 

Limitation  of  benefits:  Section  107  (a). 

Offices:  Section  230  (b). 

Scouu,  limitation  of  benefits:  Section  107 
(b). 

Philippine  Insurrection.  (Included  In 
Spanish-American  War.) 

Plnta:  Section  301. 

Plague:  Section  301. 

Policy,  Insurance.    (Seelnstirance.) 

Power  of  attorney : 

Agents  and  attorneys:  Section  3402  (b) 
(2),  3403  (2). 

Particular  claims:  Section  3403  (2). 

Representatives  of  organizations:  Section 
3402  (b)  (2). 

Preexisting  injury  or  disease,  aggravation 
of:   Sections  310.  353. 

Premiums,  Insurance.    (See  Insurance.) 

Presumption : 

Death:   Section  108. 

Psychosis,  hospital  care:  Section  602. 

Rebuttable:    Sections  313,  333    (b). 

Service  connection:   Sections  312.  333. 

Sound  condition:  Section  311,  332. 

Printing  and  binding,  insurance:  Section 
782. 

Procurement  and  supply: 

Condemnation:   Section  5012  (b). 

Contract  services:  Section  213,  232. 

Facilities:  Sections  5001  (a).  5012  (b). 

Fund,  revolving:   Section  5011. 

cuts,  donations:  Sections  5001  (d).  6006, 
6006.  5101-5105. 

Hospitalization,  contracts  for:  Sections  109 
(a)   (2),  601  (4).  5003. 

Personal  services:  Sections  213,  232. 

Property,  acceptance  of:   Section  5005. 

Prosthetic  appliances:  Sections  612  (d), 
6013. 

Reduced-fare  requests:  Section  111  (d). 

Supplies    and    eqtiipment:  Section    5011 

(a). 

Telephone  service,  medical  officers:  Section 
234. 

Transcripts,  trial  records:  Section  3304. 

Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  (See  Canteen 
Service.  Veterans'.) 

visual  educational  eq\ilpment:  Section  233 

(*)■ 

Vocational  rehabilitation,  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment:  Section  1609. 

Professional,  personnel,  instruction:  Sec- 
tions 235,  4113. 

Program  of  education,  definition:  Section 
1702  (a)  (5). 

Program  of  education  or  training,  defini- 
tion:  Section  1602  (a)   (3). 

Property : 

Easements  or  rights-of-way:  Section  5014. 

Lease  of :  Section  5012  (a). 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volxinteer  Sol- 
diers: Section  £006. 

Procurement.  (See  Procurement  and  sup- 
ply) 

Veterans'  Administration  facility: 

Death  while  inmate : 

Assets,  residual:  Section  5224. 

Claims  after  sale:  Sections  5223.  6226. 

Contract  for  disposition  presiuned:  Sec- 
tions 5220  (b).  5221. 

Court  actions:   Section  5225. 

DUposltlon:  Sections  5220  (b),5221. 

Notice  of  law:  Section  5227. 

Sale:  Section  5222. 

Sentimental  value,  articles  of:  Section 
6222. 

Vesting:  Section  5220. 

Decedent's  personal : 

Agreement  for  disposition :  Section  6203. 

Claims  after  sale:  Section  5202  (e). 

Decisions,  finality  of:  Section  5210. 

Disposition:   Section  5201    (b),  5202-5306. 

Estates.  Jurisdiction :  Section  5208. 

Notice  of  law:  Section  5203. 


Sale:  Sections  5202,  6205,  6206. 

Shipping  charges :  Section  5207. 

Vesting:  Section  5201  (a). 

Unclaimed  on  premises : 

Agreement  for  distribution :  Section  5203. 

Claims  after  sale:  Section  5202  (e) . 

Decisions,  finality  of :  Section  5210. 

Disposition :  Sections  5202-5206. 

Notice  of  law:  Section  5203. 

Sale:  Sections  5202,  5205,  5206. 

Shipping  charges :  Section  5207. 

Veterans'  Canteen  Service.     (See  Veterans' 
Canteen  Service.) 

Prosthetic  appliances : 

Allied  forces,  veterans:  Section  109. 

Fitting  and  training:  Section  613. 

Furnishing:  Sections  612,  1506. 

Manufacture:  Section  612  (d). 

Mechanical  or  electronic  equipment  for 
blind:  Section 614. 

Procurement:  Sections  612  (d) .  5013. 

Research:  Section  216. 

Protected  cases:  Sections  5511-6514. 

Provisional  acceptance :  Section  106  (b) . 

Psychoses:  Sections  301,  602. 

Puerto  Rico,  unemployment  compensation: 
Section  2002  (b),  (c). 

Public  Health  Service : 

Active  duty,  defined:  Section  101  (21)  (B). 

Active  duty  for  training:  Section  101 
(22)  (B). 

Inspection  of :  Section  3301  (7). 

Inactive  duty  training:  Section  101   (23). 

Korean -conflict  veteran,  education:  Sec- 
tion 1602  (b). 

Retired  pay,  waiver  of :  Section  3105. 

Purpura  Idiopathic,  hemorrhagic:  Section 
301. 

Rates: 

Compensation.     (See  Compensation.) 

Dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
(See  Dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion.) 

Insiirance  premiums.     (See  Insurance.) 

Pension.     (See  Pension.) 

Protected:  Sections  5512,  5513. 

Unemployment  compensation.  (See  Un- 
employment compensation.  Korean  conflict.) 

Wartime,  two  or  more:  Section  314  (o) . 

Rating: 

Combining  of: 

Service-  and  non -service-connected:  Sec- 
tion 523. 

Wartime  and  i>eacetlme:  Section  367. 

Schedule,  adoption  of:  Section  355. 

Twenty-year:  Section  110. 

Raynaud's  disease:  Section  301. 

Records: 

Copies  of,  furnishing :  Sections  3302,  3303. 

Examination  of: 

Korean -conflict  veterans,  education:  Sec- 
tion 1667. 

War  orphans,  education :  Section  1767. 

Inspection  of :  Section  (8)  3301. 

Trial,  piirchase  transcripts:  Section  3304. 

Recreational  equipment,  facilities:  Sec- 
tion 233  (3). 

Reduced-fare  requests :  Section  111  (d). 

Reduction  of  benefits:  Section  3203. 

Refusal  to  wear  uniform:  Section  3103. 

Registered  mall  notices: 

Court  action,  assets  deceased  inmates: 
Section  5226. 

Insvirance  claims  denial:  Section  784  (b). 

Insurance  claims  denial:  Section  784  (b). 

Regular  aid  and  attendance: 

Compezuation:  Section  314  (1),  (m). 

Pension:  Section  502  (b). 

Regulations : 

Administrator's  power  to  malLe:  Section 
210  (C),  422  (C),  1743  (b). 

Continuation:  Section  5506. 

Musterlng-out     payments:  Section     2104 

(b). 

Unemployment  compensation:  Section 
2006. 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Sections  1505, 
1608. 

Reimbursement : 

Burial    expenses:  Sections   902-004. 
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states,  education,  Kotvsn  oonfllct   vctBi> 
ans:  Section  1045. 
Remarriage:  Seetfon  101   (S). 
Renouncement  of  rtgbts:  Oectlon  9109. 
Repealed  torw8>  reference  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 5604. 

Repeals:  Sectkm  5603. 
Reports : 
Administrator : 

Annual  report  to  Congress:  Section  214. 
War  orphans  education,  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements:   Section  1788. 

Sducatlonal     institutions:  Sections     1605 
Ca),  1765  (a). 
Employers:  Section  1504  (d>. 
Research,  appliances  and  devices:  Section 
216.      ' 

Reserve     component,     definition:  Section 
101   (y?). 

Reserve  Offlcera  Training  Corps: 

Basic  pay,  computation  of:  Section  403. 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
coverage:  Section  403. 

Reserves.    (See  Armed  Forces.) 

Residuals,    troplcal-dteease   therapy:  Sec- 
tion 918  (3). 

Resignation  for  good  of  service:  Section 
3103. 

Retirement: 

C?lvH  service: 

Canteen  Service  employees:  Section  4203 
(5). 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  em- 
ployees: Section  4109. 

Discharge  Includes:  Section  101  (18). 

Retirement  pay: 

Aeemed  benefits:  Section  9021,  3022. 

Apportionment,    emergency    officers:  Sec- 
tion 3107. 

Concurrent  payments:  Section  3104,  3105. 

Hospital,   domiciliary,  institutional   care: 
Section  3203. 

Unpaid  at  death.:  Section  3021,  3022. 

Waiver  of:  Section  3105. 

Russia,  service  In  World  War  I:  Section 
101  (7). 

Sabotage:  Section  3504. 

Sarcoidosis:  Section  301  (3). 

Savings  provisions: 

Act,  July  3,  1930,  authority  continuation: 
Section  5503. 

Appropriations,     continuing     availability; 
Section  5505. 

Burial  benefits  eligibility  under  prior  laws: 
Section  905. 

Claims  pending:  Section  5511. 

Compensable  status  prior  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 352. 

Emergency  ofllcers*  retirement  pay :  Section 
5513. 

Olfts,  devises,  bequests:  Section  5105. 

Insurance:  Sections  788,  5502-S506,  5511. 
5512. 

Laws,  repealed  references  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 5604. 

Medical  care,  eligibility  under  prior  laws: 
Section  627. 

Penalties,   offenses  under   repealed  laws: 
Section  5502. 

Pensionable  status  prior  to  this  act:  Sec- 
tion 504. 

Prior  laws: 

Entitlement  xinder:  Section  2104  (d). 

Receipt  under:  Section  5512. 

Regulations,  etc..  continuation  of:  Section 
6506. 

Schedule  at  ratings,  adoption  of:  Section 
355. 

Schistosomias:  Section  301. 

Schools,  apfNToral  of:  Section  104. 

Scleroderma:  Section  301. 

Sclerosis : 

Amyotropiifc  lateral:   Section  301. 

Multiple:  Section  301. 

Seelng-eye  dogs:  Section  614. 

Seizure,  exemption  tzom:   Sections  2104 
(a),  3101. 

Service-connected: 

Death: 

Compensation:  Sections  321,  MX. 
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Pependeney  and  Indemnity  compensi^on: 
Section  410. 
Definition:  Section  101  {IC'). 
Disability.  Phlll£^lne  Army  veterans; 
tlon633  (2). 
Service  connection: 
Aggravation     of     preexisting     Injur  r 
disease:  Section  353. 

Chronic  diseases:  Sections  301,  312. 
Circumstanceg  of  service:  Section  354. 
Disability  prior  to  acceptance  for  F(  deral 
service:  Section  106  (b). 

Discharge,  travel  time:  Section  106  (c). 
Injury     from     training,     hospitallz  itlan. 
treatment,  or  examination:  Section  3S  . 

Insurance,  waiver  of  disability:  Sections 
722.757  (d),759  (a). 
Presumption.     (See  Presumption.) 
Training,  travel  time:  Section  106 
Tropical  diseases:  Sections  301,  312,  >33. 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps:  Section 
106  (a). 
Servicemen's  Indemnity: 
Assignment:    Sections  416    (e)    (1), 
(a). 

Child's     entitlement     to,     affecting 
pendency     and    indemnity     compensi  ition: 
Section  416  (e). 

Election    of    dependency    and    inde^nnlty 
compensation:  Section  416. 
Services: 

Contracts  for:  Sections  213,  232. 
Uncompensated,    acceptance    of: 
213. 

Setoff,  allowed,  prohibited :  Section  AOI. 
Simultaneously  contested  claims:  S  ictlon 
4007. 
Social  security: 

Application,  Joint,  with  VA:  Sectlon4  3001, 
3005. 
Banefits  In  lien  of:  Section  41Z 
Certification  of :  Section  423. 
Spanish-American  War: 
Outpatient   treatment:    Section    619 
(5),  612  (e). 
Period  of:  Section  101  (6). 
Special    restorative    training,    definition: 
Section  1702  (a)  (7). 

Special  training  allowance,  war-i^htuis 
education:  Section  1742. 

Speech,  loss  of.  Insurance:  Sectloz^  714, 
758. 

Spying,  Insurance  forfeiture:  Sectlcfc  711. 
State  agreements:  Sections  2001,  2W2. 
State  approving  agencies:    Sectlont 
1643. 

State,  defined:  Sections  101  (20),  Ifll)2  (a) 
(8).  1702  (a)   (8), 2007  (c) . 
State  home,  definition:  Section  10] 
State  homes: 
EHglbillty,  determination  of:  Sectldn  643. 
Effective  date  of  payments:  Section 
Inspection  of:  Section  642  (a) . 
Intoxicating  liquors,  sale  of:   Secti4n  641 
(c). 
Management  or  control:  Section  642   (b) 
Payments  to:  Sections  641-643. 
Reduction  of  payment  to:  Section  64l  (b) 
Retention   of   pension  or  compeni  ation : 
Section  641  (b)   (1). 

State   representative,   employment 
for  veterans:  Section  2011. 

Statements,  false  or  misleading:  Sections 
1668.  1768. 
Stepchild:  Sections  101  (4) ,  701  (3). 
Stepparents :  Section  701  (4  > . 
Subpena :  Section  784  (c) ,  (f ) . 
Subsistence  allowance : 
Accrued  amounts:  Sections  3021, 302  L 
Apportionment:  Section  3107. 
Vocational  rehabilitation:  Section  IJ  )4. 
Snbverslve  srtiools:  Sections  1626,  IT  !6. 
Suits.    (See  Courts.) 

Supply.     (See  Procvrrement  and  supi  [y.) 
Syringomyelia:  Section  301. 
Taxation,  exemption  from:  Section  t  2104 
(a).  3101. 

Telephone  service,  medical  offlcera:  Section 
234.  I 

Thromboangiitis  obliterans  (Buergei  's  dis- 
ease) :  Section  301. 


1641. 


(18). 


643. 


^ervice 


(«).  lOfl. 
101  (S3) 


(d>,  1611 
Section 


Oectlon 
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Tobacco,  furnishing  of:  Section  ( 18. 
Training    establishment.    deflnlUpn:    Sec- 
tion 1602  (a)  (7), 

Transcripts,  trial  records :  Section  ^304. 

Translators :  Section  232. 

Ttansportatlon : 

Body:  Sections  902.  903. 

Schoolchildren:  Section  233  (3). 

Travel,  authortaed : 

Active  duty:  Sections  101  (21), 

(c). 
Active  duty  fOr  training:  Section 

Travel  expenses: 

Allied  forces,  veterans:  Oectlon  10^  (a). 

Attendants:  Section  ill  (e). 

Attorneys,  VA:  Section  784  (d). 

Counseling:  Section  111. 

Consultants:  Section  31T  (b). 

Domiciliary  care :  Section  ill. 

Employees.  VA:  Sections  235.  784 
(b),4113  (b)  (2). 

Employment  service  for  veterao^: 
2014. 

Examtnatlon.  treatment,  or  carej: 
111. 

Hospitalization:  Section  111. 

Insurance  suite:  Seetton  784  (d>. 

Korean-conflict  veterans,  education: 
tionlll. 

▼oeational  rehabti  it  ation:  Oecttoii  111. 

War-orphans  education:  Section    11. 

Treason:  Sections 711,3504. 

Treatment.  (See  Hospital,  d^lefliary 
and  medical  care.) 

Trial  records,  purchase  transciibts:  Sec- 
tion 8S04. 

Trop*ctJ( 

Defined:  Section  301. 

Presumptions:  Seetlene  813,  SSS. 

Tr\isses:  Section  612  (d). 

Trust  fonds: 

Incompetent  beneficiaries:  Sectlo^  S304. 

Ifatkmal   service  life   insurance: 
720,  721,  724  (b),  786.  3103  (c). 

Personal  funds  of  patients:  Oecttdp  9304. 

United  States  OovciTimen*  life; 
734  (b) ,  756,  757.  7M,  3108  (c). 

Tuberculosis : 

Active:  Sections  301.  313  (S). 

Arrested: 

Mlnlmiua  rate:  Section  314  (q). 

Rating  of :  Section  356. 

Tumors,  malignant :  Section  301. 

Ulcers,  pjeptic:  Section  301. 

Unemployment  oompensatton,  Kdrean  con- 
flict: I 

Agreements.  Statar  I 

Administration,  payments:  Section 3001. 

Amendments,  terminations:  8e<|tion  3001 
(d). 

Beneflts,  certain  ( 

2001  (f). 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

tain,  exempted:  Section  2001  (f). 

Eligibility:  Section  3001. 

Mu8tering-out  peymenta,  a  Ifmltatioo: 
Section  2001  (b). 

Paymeuts,  admlnlstratlOB  of:  Seitioo  3081. 

Prior  Uw  valid :  Section  3001   (e  i . 

Public  Health  Service,  officers,  cfrtalB,  e>- 
en^ited:  Section  3001  (f). 

Review,  subject  to:  Section  9KM.   (e). 

Secretary  of  Labor:  Section  2001  i  a). 

Tennsaf:  Section  3001  (d). 

Unemployment  compensation  ikw,  State, 
conformation  tbeicto:  Secticn  3001  (e). 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Asslstaifce  Act  Ot 
1962:  Sectkm  2001  (e). 

Agreements,  State,  none: 

Admmlstratton.  pajiBfeBta:  8cctl|m  3009. 

Claim,  disallowed : 

Hearings.    Secretary    of    I^bor^     Section 

2002  (c).  j 
Review,  Judicial :  Section  2002  (ej. 
EliglbiUty:  Section  2002  (c).         | 
Entitlement,  SUtc  law:  Sectiaol  20Q2  (•). 
Payments,  administration  of:  SeCtkm  2002. 
Payments,  direct:  Section  2002  (a) . 
Bond,  officer  or  employee,  agreement  may 

require:  Section 2003  (e). 
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Sections 


ememptal:  Section 


Certification  of  payments.  Secretary  ot 
Labor  to  Secretary  of  Treasury:  Section 
3003  (c). 

Certifying  olQcers,  nonliability  of:  Section 
2003  (f). 

Definitions: 

"Korean  oonfllct  veterans";   Section  2007 

(a). 

state:  Section  2007  (c). 

Unemployment      compensation :      Section 

2007(b). 

Dslimiting dates:  Section  2009. 

Disbursing  officers : 

Bonded  :  Section  2003  (e)  . 

Nonliability  of:  Section  2003  (g) . 

Duplicate  benefite,  prohibited:  Section 
2008(a). 

Election  of  benefits:  Section  2008  (b),  (c). 

••Korean  conflict  veteran,"  definition  of: 
Section  2007  (a). 

Liability  to  repay,  false  evidence:  Section 
2C05   (b). 

Payments  to  States : 

Manner,  procedure :  Section  2003  (b) . 

Reimbxirsement  by  United  States:  Section 
3003   (a). 

Secretary  of  Treastiry,  made  by:  Section 
2003   (c). 

Monty,     tinused     to     Treasury:     Section 

2003  (d). 

Money,  use  as  intended:  Section  2003  (d). 

Social  Secwlty  Act,  under:  Section 
3003   (h). 

Penalties: 

Evidence,  false:  Section  3005  (a) . 

Liability  for  repayment  of:  Section 
3005  (b). 

Puerto  R'co.  resident  of: 

Claims  disallowed,  hearings  and  review: 
Section  2002  (c). 

Entitlement.  District  of  Columbia  law: 
Section  3002  (b). 

Rates:  Section  2001  (b). 

Regulations:  Secretary  of  Labor:  Section 
3006. 

Reports.  State  agencies:  Section  2004  (b) . 

Secretary  of  Labor : 

AgreemenU,  State:  Section  3001  (a) . 

Regulations:  Section  3006. 

Social  Security  Act.  payment  to  States, 
under:  Section  3008  (h). 

State  agencies : 

Information  re  military  service:    Section 

2004  (a). 

Reporte  by :  Section  3004  (b) . 

Stete.  definition  of:  Section  2007  (c). 

Terminations. dates:  Section  2009. 

Unemployment  compensation.  •  definition 
of:  Section  2007  (b). 

Virgin  Islands,  resident  of: 

Claim  disallowed,  hearings  and  review: 
Section  3002  (c). 

Entitlement,  District  of  Columbia  law: 
SscUon  2002  (b) . 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  representa- 
tives of :  Section  3402. 

United  States  Government  life  Insurance. 
(See  Insurance.) 

Venereal  disease :  Section  105  (a). 

Veteran,  definition  of:  Sections  101  (3), 
301  (1).  401  (2),  1801  (a)    (2),  2015. 

Veteran  of  any  war,  definition:  Sections 
101  (12).  601  (2). 

Veterans'  Administration: 

Employees.     (See  Employees,  VA) . 

Facilities,  definition:  Sections  601  (4), 
6001  (f ) ,  6209. 

Independent  agency:  Section  201. 

Offices:  Section  230. 

Seal:  SecUons  202.  3312. 

Space,  office  facilities,  furnished  organiza- 
tions: Section  3402  (a)  (2). 

Veterans'  Canteen  Service.  (See  Canteen 
Service,  Veterans'.) 

Veterans'  employment  representative:  Sec- 
tion 2011. 

Vet3rans  of  Foreign  Wars,  representative* 
of:  Section  3402. 

Vicious  habits:  Section  521  (a). 

Virgin  Islands,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Section  2002  (b). 


Visual  exhibits:  Section  233  (4). 

Vocational  rebabiUtation : 

Absence,  leaves  of:  Section  1505. 

Administrator : 

Contract,  training  facilities:  Section  1503 

(4). 
Employees: 
Detail:  Section  1511. 
Instruct:   Section  1511. 
Employment  of  consultante  and  additional 

personnel:  Section  1503. 

Leaves     of    absence,    veterans    pursuing 
courses:  Section  1505. 

Regulate,  conduct  and  cooperation  of  vet- 
erans: Section  1508. 

Training,  suitable,  prescribe  and  provide: 
Sections  1502.  1503. 

Utilize  other  Government  agencies:  Sec- 
tion 1503. 

Advances  to  veteran:  Section  1507. 

Advisory  Committee:  Section  1662. 

Beneflts,    prior    benefits   not   chai-geable: 
Section  1502  (d). 

Books:  Section  1509. 

Citizens  of  United  States  service  in  Allied 
forces:  Section  109  (b). 

Definitions: 

Vocational    rehabilitation:    Section    1501 
(2). 

World  War  H:  Section  1501  (1). 

Eligibility: 

Korean  conflict:  Section  1502. 

World  War  11:  Section  1503. 

Employers,    reports   reqiilred   of:    Section 
1504  (di. 

Entitlement:  Section  1502. 

Equipment:  Section  1509. 

Forfeiture:  Section  1508. 

Fund,  revolving:  Section  1607. 

Hospitalization,  trainees:  Section  1506. 

Hospitalized,  pending   discharge:    Section 
1510. 

Injury  during  training:  Section  351. 

Leave  of  at>sence:  Section  1505. 

Loans  to  veterans:  Section  1507. 

Medical  care,  trainees:  Section  1506. 

Noncltlzen   residence   requirements:    Sec- 
tion: 1502  (c)    (3). 

On-Job  training: 

Reduction  of  allowances  authorised:  Sec- 
tion 1504  (d). 

Reporte  required  of  employer:  1504  (d). 

Penalties:  Section  1508. 

Prosthesis,  trainees:  Section  1506. 

Protected  cases:  Section  5514. 

Purpose  of:  Section  1501  (2). 

Regulations,  administrator:  Sections  1505, 
1508. 

Revolving  fund:  Section  1507: 

Studies.  Investigations,  and  reports:  Sec- 
tion 217. 

Subsistence  allowance:  Section  1504. 

Supplies:  Section  1509. 

Suspension :  8»:tion  1508. 

Time  limitetions: 

Claim  based  on  training  Injuries:  Section 
351. 

Korean  conflict  service:  Section  1503  (c) 
(2). 

World  War  II  service:   Section  1502    (c) 

(1). 

Travel  expenses:  Section  111. 

Waiver: 

Conflict  of  Interest,  employees:  Section* 
1664  (d).  1764  (b). 

Overpayments:  Sections  412  (f).  3102  (a). 

War  periods : 

Indian  wars:  Sections  501  (1),601  (3). 

Korean  conflict:  Section  101  (9) . 

Prior  to  April  21.  1898:  Section  343. 

Spanish -American:  Section  101  (6). 

World  War  I:  SecUons  101  (7). 801  (2)  (A), 
501  (2). 

World  War  H:  SecUons  101  (8),  301  (2) 
(B).  1901  (b). 

Wartime,  compensation  rates:  Sections 
814,  322. 

Wheelchairs:  SecUon  612  (d). 

Widow: 

Compensation  ellgiblUty:  SecUons  101  (3), 
103,  302.  321.  341. 


Definition:  SecUons  101  (8).  404.  701  (2). 

dependency  and  indemnity  compensation. 
eligibility :  Sections  404,  410.  416. 

Loans  ellgiblUty:  SecUon  1801  (a)  (2). 

Marriage : 

Date:  Sections  101  (3),  103  (b).  802.  404. 
632  (d).534  (c),536  (c).541  (b),543  (b). 

Legal  impediment,  without  knowledge: 
Section  103  (a). 

Same  veteran,  more  than  once:  SecUon 
103(b). 

Validity,  proof  of:  SecUon  103  (c) . 

Pension : 

Eligibility:  Sections  101  (8).  108.  531.  532. 
534,536,641,543. 

Income  limitation:  Sections  503. 545. 

Remarriage  as  bar :  Section  101  (3) . 

Widower:  Definition:  SecUon  701  (2). 

Witnesses : 

Attendance,  compelling:  Sections  784  (c). 
3311. 

Disobedience  to  subpena:  SecUon  3313. 

Fees  and  mileage  paid:  Section  3311. 

Production  of  evidence  required:  Section 
3311. 

Subpena:  Sections  784  (c).  (f).  S311. 

WllUul  misconduct:  SecUons  105.  810.  8^. 
521  (a). 

Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps:  SecUon 
106. 

World  War  Adjusted  Compensation  Act. 
protected  cases:  Section  5514. 

World  War  I.  i>erlod  of:  Sections  101  (7), 
301  (2)  (A).  501  (2). 

World  War  n,  period  of:  SecUons  101  (8), 
301  (2)  (B),  1501  (1).  1801  (a)  (1).1801  (b). 

Taws:  Section  301. 

Yellow  lever :  SecUon  301. 


DEFERRING  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OP 
CERTAIN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  PUB- 
LIC LANDS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5538)  to  provide  that 
withdrawals,  reservations,  or  restrictions 
of  more  than  5,000  acres  of  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  for  certain  pur- 
poses shall  not  become  effective  until 
approved  by  act  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


CAPITAL  BANKS  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  H.  R.  10345.  providing  for 
capital  banks  for  small  business. 

The  proposal  Is  to  set  up  a  bank  In 
each  Federal  Reserve  district  patterned 
after  the  Federal  land  banks.  Loans 
would  be  made  in  a  similar  way  to  appli- 
cants needing  consideration  for  loans. 

THX    SMAIi-BXTSINESS    BANKS    TO    BX    PBIVATXLT 
OWl«ID 

The  plan  contemplates  that  eventually 
the  banks  will  be  owned  by  the  borrow- 
ers Just  like  the  Federal  land  banks  are 
now  owned  by  the  borrowers.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  capital  for  small-business 
banks  be  obtained  by  taking  $10  million 
from  each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  the  initial  capitaL  That  is  the 
same  way  capital  was  supplied  for  the 
Federal  DepoEit  Insurance  Corporation. 
At  that  time  Congress  took  one-half  of 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  start  off  the  FDIC.    The 
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FDIC  in  1947  paid  that  money  back  to 
the  Treasury,  where  It  belongecU  although 
it  was  borrowed  from  the  siuplus  funds 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  is  really 
pubiic  money  and  it  was  tbe  r^ht  thing 
to  do  to  pay  it  back  to  the  Treasiuy, 
which  was  done. 

This  proposal  contemplates  a  similar 
situation,  taking-  the  money  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  the  capital, 
and  when  it  is  paid  back  it  is  to  be  paid 
back  into  the  Treasury. 

THX     ITDDIAI,     RTSERVS     BANKS     BO     MOT     WANT 
TO  RXIP  SICAIX  BUSINBSS 

First  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  Federal  Reserve  banks  since 
1934  have  had  moiaey  at  their  disposal 
to  make  long-term  loans,  at  least  much 
larger  than  can  be  made  now  by  a  bank, 
and  risk  loans  or  venture  capital  to  small- 
business  concMHS.  But  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  have  not  looked  with  favor 
upon  that  power;  they  considered  it  to 
be  in  competition  with  private  commer- 
cial banks,  and  they  lutve  not  done  much 
about  it;  they  have  not  tried  to  make  the 
loans. 

Now  in  a  proposal  that  is  before  the 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
it  is  proposed  that  the  $27.5  million  that 
Is  in  these  banks,  that  is  available  to 
make  small  business  loans  be  returned 
to  the  Treasviry  and  not  to  require  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  to  make  these 
loans  in  the  future.  That  being  true 
we  should  have  some  place  for  the  small 
business  people  to  go  to  get  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cravens  Committee  tliat  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  S.  1451.  known  as  the 
Financial  Restitution  Act  of  1957.  rec- 
ommended the  r^;>eal  of  sectum  13  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  I  read  their 
recommendation : 

TbU  recommecd&tion  ia  to  repeal  lection 
13  (b)  ot  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  on^iUfte 
ground  that  It  has  been  Uttle  used* and 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  not 
compete  with  commeretel  banks  in  the  liend- 
Ing  field.  ThereXore  the  recommendation 
Is  approve*. 

The  Senate  committee  in  its  report  on 
the  bill  S.  1451  recommended  that  sec- 
tion 13  (b)  permitting  the  granting  of 
these  loans  to  small  business  be  repealed 
by  omitting  it  from  the  statute.  In  this 
connection  I  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  page  35  of  their  r^wrt : 

There  are  also  omitted,  and  consequently 
repealed,  provisions  contained  In  title  12, 
United  States  Code,  section  352a.  which  w«:e 
.  first  enacted  In  1934.  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  make  worklng^  cajrital 
loans  and  commitments  to  established  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  businesses.  This 
authority  has  been  utilized  very  litt-e  In  re- 
cent years  and.  In  any  event,  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  central  banking  functions. 
Repeal  of  these  provisions,  as  indicated  In 
section  806  (b>  of  the  presuit  legislation, 
wlU  result  in  the  payment  by  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  to  the  Treasury  of  amounts 
totaling  approximately  927.5  million,  here- 
tofore paid  to  the  reserve  banks  by  the 
Treasury  pursoant  to  these  provisions. 

The  bin  S.  1451  when  it  reached  the 
House  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Barking  and  Currency,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  aiKl  Cur- 
rency in  writing  up  tlie  summary  of 


amendments  referred  to  the  fact 
the  repeal  of  this  section  13  O)) 
asked  for: 
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Section  13  (p.  83)  omits  the  existing  au- 
thority for  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  make 
working  capital  loans  and  commltmentt  to 
established   industrial   or   commercial   bfisi- 
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THE   TREAStTKT   DEPASTMIMT   OPPOSES    HEIJ<  TO 
SMALL  Bt7SZIf£SS  FROM  THX  rEDERAL  BCSXB1|E 

During  June  1957  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  Ithe 
United  States  Senate  and  testified  that 
the  law  providing  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  help  small  business  should]  be 
repealed.  | 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  If  on. 
George  M.  Humphrey,  presented  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
in  which  he  recommended  that  the  Idle 
funds  now  held  by  the  12  Federal  Res<  rwe 
banks  for  this  purpose  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  future  availabi  ity. 

This  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretart  or  the  Triastjwt, 

Washington,  Januarjf  8.  l$i  T. 
The  President  or  the  Senate. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  dra  t  of 
a  proposed  bill,  to  authorize  repayment  td  the 
Treasury  of  amoimts  paid  to  Federal  R^rve 
banks  for  making  industrial  loans.  ~ 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslatlcin  Is 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  ti  re- 
pay to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury]  the 
amounts  paid  to  such  banks  under  the  p4ovl- 
slons  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  13  (bp  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for  making  Industrial 
loans,  the  amounts  repaid  to  remain  avalmble 
to  the  banks  for  making  subsequent  loam,  if 
found  necessary.  j^ 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  (b>  of  I  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  approved 
June  19. 1934:.  authorized  the  Secretary  oC  the 
Treasiiry  to  pay  to  each  Federal  Reserve  b^ink, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  industrial  loans, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  par  value  osthe 
bank's  holdings  of  capital  stock  in  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.         1 

For  the  purpose  of  making  payments  tq  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Congress  appropriated 
(139,299,556.99  from  the  Increment  resulting 
from  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  gold 
doUar.  Payments  were  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  banks  from  this  appropriation.  ln(  the 
amount  of  $27,546,310.97.  These  funds  |iave 
not  been  fully  utilized  by  the  Federal ,  Re- 
serve banks  for  many  years.  As  of  Noveifiber 
14,  1956,  there  were  only  $809,000  of  U>ans 
outstanding  and  commitments  of  $2,1761000. 
Accordingly,  the  Department  believes  that,  in 
the  interest  of  sound  fiscal  management,  the 
idle  funds  now  held  by  the  banks  shoulfl  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  subject  io  future 
availability. 

It  wlU  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay!  the 
proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  stimilar 
proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to]  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  r^er- 
ence  a  comparative  print  showing  Ithe 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  4sde 
by  the  proposed  bill.  T 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Boar<!  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  that 
it  has  DO  otojeetton  to  the  proposed  legbla- 
tion.  ^ 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ol  jec- 

tion  to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  L  gls- 

latlon  to  the  Congress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.   II.  HUMPHRXT, 

Secretary  of  the  Treaauig. 


Unx  STTCPLtrS  PITNDS   in  the  TTOOXL  jlESUVC 
8HUULD   B>  T78ED  TO   RCL^  SMALL    DULLNESS 

Ur.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 

fact  that  Mr.  Humphrey  refeiired  to 
these  funds  as  idle  funds,  and  hei  is  cor- 
rect in  that  statement.  He  wou^d  also 
be  correct  if  he  referred  to  the  fapt  that 
all  the  surplus  funds  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  were  idle  funds.  Because 
they  are  idle  funds.  T 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pt^t  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Rescrre  System,  in  which  he 
states  in  his  testimony  that  he  wants 
section  13  be  repealed  because  he  believes 
it  Is  inconsistent  with  central  i^niring 
functions. 

This  statement  is  as  follows: 

Repeal  of  authority  for  buslnesi  loons. 
The  proposed  revtsion  of  the  Federal  ;Resenre 
Act  would  omit  and  thereby  repeal  section 
13  (b)  of  the  preeent  Federal  Reserve  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Reserve  banks  io  make 
working-capital  loans  to  industrial  6r  com- 
mercial businesses.  This  authority  has  not 
been  utilized  extensively  In  recent 
in  any  event  It  Is  believed  to  be  Im 
with  central  banking  functions. 

Repeal  of  these  provisions  has  hi 
been  recommended  by  the  Board, 
peal  would   mean   that   the   Reserv 
would  repay  to  the  Treasury  appr 
$27'/^   mUlion  which  has  been  paid 
Treasury  to  the  Reserve  banks  uud^r  theae 
provisions. 
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The  reason  I  brin^  Uiis  up  is  to  show 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  Icok  with  favor  upon  makiiig  any 
small-business  loans  and  they  ar^  in  ef- 
fect luclcing  out  the  agency 
money  that  is  set  up  for  the  pi 
making  these  loans.  This  being 
should  have  a  place  for  them 
get  long-term  loans  and  venture  Capital. 
That  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  H.  Rl  10345. 
that  I  have  introduced.  It  has  tre- 
mendous support  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  inropoee  the  use  jof  the 
$27,500,000  as  (H)erating  capital  lor  the 
capitalizing  the  12  new  smidl-business 
capital  banks. 


A      SMALL      BUSINESS      CAFTTAL     BAHX 
SHOULD  BE  CREATED  TO  HELP  SJCAIX 


BTBTUC 


Busurxas 

On  January  29  I  spoke  on  the  floor  erf 
the  House  and  I  discussed  at  that  time 
this  small  business  banking  systen^.  This 
address  commences  at  page  1292  of  the 
Record.  I  also  placed  in  connection  with 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  ijrought 
out  the  fact  that  in  setting,'  up  these 
capital  banks  it  would  not  require  any 
loan  from  the  Goverrunent.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  require<i  to  borrow 
money  and  pay  interest  on  it.  li  would 
not  interfere  with  the  national  debt.  We 
have  the  money  just  like  the  FD^C  had 
the  money  from  the  surplus  f und$  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  is  ilm  same 
situation,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a 
precedent  for  it.  That  is  all 
asking. 

NEED      ro*     SMALL      BUSIKESS      CAITTAK 
Wn>ELT    RECOGNISED 

I  also  placed  in  the  Rxcoas  1 
another  statement,  on  February 
mencing  at  page  1991  of  the  R 
which  I  discussed  these  banks 
quoted  at  that  time  a  r^rese 
the  American  Bankers  Associati<>n.  Mr. 


Kelly,  who  brought  out  the  fact  that 
small  business  needs  gravely  and 
desperately  at  this  time  a  place  where  a 
small-business  man  can  go  and  get  con- 
sideration for  long-term  loans  and  for 
operating  and  venture  capital. 

rEDERAL  RESERVX  BANK  PRESIDENTS  8EB  NO 
REASON  WHT  OUR  PLAN  TOR  BICALL-BTTSINXSS 
BANKS  COVLD  NOT  WORK 

Pour  presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  were  asked  to  testify  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Business 
last  November. 

One  of  these  interrogated  about  this 
particular  proposal — it  had  not  been 
introduced  at  that  time — was  Mr.  Alfred 
Hayes,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  District  No.  2,  which 
includes,  of  course,  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Hayes  was  asked  about  this. 
He  did  not  give  any  reason  why  he  should 
not  take  $10  million  from  his  surplus 
fund  for  this  purpose  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  only  request  was  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  not  be  required  in  any 
way  to  administer  the  operation.  He  re- 
quested that  it  be  a  separate  and  distinct 
operation  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
does  not  want  a  thing  to  do  with  it. 
Therefore,  we  need  to  set  iip  this  separate 
agency. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Hayes,  November 
19, 1957,  before  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  is  quite  revealing.  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 
Alpreo  Hates,  President,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank   op    New    York^^uotations    From 

THX     TESTIMONT     op    MX.     HATES'     RECORD, 

Pagxs  32-33 

Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Patman.  I  have  not  studied 
the  question,  so  my  opinion  of  it  la  not 
worth  very  much. 

I  think  obviously  If  Congress  should  find 
that  banks  of  that  kind  would  fill  a  real 
need,  then  they  should  be  set  up.  I  liave 
the  feeling  that  they  have  practlcaUy  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  by 
their  nature,  that  thers  Is  a  great  difference 
between  the  kind  of  bank  you  are  talking 
at>out  and  the  central  bank.  And  I  see  no 
particular  reason  why  they  should  be  very 
cloeely  mashed  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  Chaikman.  Except  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  furnish  the  initial  capital.  Just 
as  they  furnished  the  initial  capital  for  the 
FDIC. 

Mr.  Hatxb.  I  have  a  general  feeling  that 
our  capital  required  is  atx>ut  right  for  the 
operations  we  are  supposed  to  undertake  as 
a  central  bank.  But  as  I  say,  I  have  not 
studied  that. 

The  CuAimMAN.  But  it  would  not  hurt 
your  bank  any  to  talu  $10  mllUon  of  the 
reserves  tlxat  you  have,  to  let  this  new  smaU 
bank  have  capital,  would  it? 

Mr.  Hatxs.  As  I  say.  I  have  not  studied 
this.  X  liave  not  thought  very  much  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  capital  and  reeervee  for 
the  size  of  our  operations.  But  I  think  I 
probably  have  a  naturally  conservative  in- 
clination to  keep  all  the  capital  and  reserves 
that  we  have  to  support  our  normal  activity. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hayes,  your  answer 
disturb*  me.  Your  answer  indicates  that 
you  think  that  you  depend  on  your  reserves 
and  your  capital  to  function. 

Mr.  Hates.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think— we 
certainly  have  to— 

The  CHAiRiCAir.  You  do  not  depend  on 
them  at  aU. 

Mr.  Hates.  I  suppose  it  provides  some 
cushion  in  theory  against  whatever  risk  we 
may  be  taking  in  the  way 


The  CHAntMAK.  I  did  not  Intend  to  get 
into  any  dispute  with  you.  and  I  hope  you 
take  this  good  naturedly,  but  It  disturbs  me 
that  you  Indicate  you  are  dependent  on  your 
reserves  and  capital,  as  a  central  bank — 1  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks — when  your 
capital  does  not  enter  Into  your  business  at 
aU;  it  is  not  used,  and  your  reserves  are  not 
\iBed.  Your  power  comes  from  your  powor 
to  create  money,  which  you  do. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Quite  correct.  Mr.  Patmah. 
But  I  think  that  any  enterprise  that  involves 
making  substantial  investments  in  assets, 
whatever  they  may  be,  probably  does  v<reU  to 
have  some  reserves  lor  contingencies. 

We  are  an  operating  t>ank.  an  organisation 
that  does  have  income  and  outgo  and  pre- 
stimably  we  should  have  some  cushion 
somewhere  to  take  up  unforeseen  expenses. 

The  Chaikman.  That  Is  what  disturbs  me, 
Mr.  Hayes,  that  you  think  you  use  this  re- 
serve  

Mr.  Hatb.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
tiae  of  oar  capital  and  reserves  affects  our 
open -market  operations,  because  it  does  not. 

I^e  Cbairmam.  Of  course.  It  is  so  Insig- 
nificant  

Mr.  Hates.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  relatively 
unimportant  factor.  I  ]\ist  have  a  general 
feeling  that  some  kind  of  a  contingency 
fund  is  a  desirable  thing  to  liave.  But  I 
certainly    agree    with    you    that   It   does    not 

have  a  major  bearing  on  any  of  our  poUcies. 

The  CuAtxicAN.  And  if  you  are  going  to 
have  sometliing  like  a  capital  bank  for  smaU 
business,  and  if  the  Congress  takes  SIC  mil- 
lion out  of  your  reserve  fund  and  lets  this 
capital  bank  have  it,  you  would  rather  have 
it  divorced  from  the  Federal  Reserve  opera- 
tions altogether,  in  other  words,  entirely  sep- 
arate and  distinct? 

Mr.  Hatxs.  That  la  my  offhand  instinct, 
yes,  sir. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Malcolm  Bryan, 
who  is  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  district  No.  6. 
including  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  part  of  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  testified  about  this.  Mr. 
Bryan  did  not  know  of  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  use  a  part  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  his  bank  to  establish  a 
small-business  bank  in  that  area. 

Malcolm  BaTAW,  PaasuiRwr,  Fdkral  Resbivk 
Bank  or  Atlamta — Quotations  From  the 
Testimont  or  Mr.  Brtan's  Record,  Page  SS 
The  CHAmMAN.  How  would  you  feel  about 
that,  Mr.  Bryan,  about  the  capital  bank  for 
small  business,  and  having  a  setup  like  ttie 
Federal  Reserve?     In  other  words,  separate 
and  distinct,  but  have  an  overall  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  then  have  dif- 
ferent boards  for  each  of  the  12  l>anks  se- 
lected by  the  President,  and  then  later  on. 
as  the  small-business  concerns  got  an  equita- 
ble Interest,  they  would  begin  to  get  dlrec- 
tofs  on  tiie  board,  too? 

Mr.  Brtan.  Well,  speaking,  sir,  irurely  for 
myself.  I.  would  be  inclined  to  believe  Uiat 
one  of  the  problems  of  small  buslneas  Is  ac- 
cess to  equity  capital. 

I  have  some  considerable  feeling  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  got  aU  it  can 
say  grace  over,  in  consequence  of  which  I 
would  be  inclined.  If  it  were  in  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  to  do  so,  to  have  it  set  up  In  the 
way  you  suggest. 

How,  as  for  taking  some  of  the  capital  away 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  oS  Atlanta, 
aUow  me  to  assure  you  that  if  you  do  that 
I  am  going  to  obey  the  tew,  Just  because  I 
do  not  want  to  go  to  Jail. 

The  Chasuian.  It  would  not  hurt  your 
hank  at  aU  to  take  tlO  "i"""",  would  it? 

Mr.  Brtan.  I  do  want  to^make  one  state- 
ment on  the  capital  situation— and  that  Is 
one  of  the  worst  kiddlngs  I  get  from  people 
In  the  district  who  lo(A  at  our  statement  of 
assets  and  liabiUtlM  and  capital  ratios.  They 


say.  "Tou  are  undercapitalized,  aren't  you?* 
It's  hard  to  explain  when  other  banks  art 
urged  to  Increase  their  capital. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  your  bank? 

Mr.  Brtah.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  depend  on  your 
reserves  and  your  capital  stock  ratio,  do  you. 
Mr.  Bryan? 

Mr.  Brtan.  No;  X  think  that  Is  correct, 
sir.  1  think  there  ia  some  reason,  however, 
to  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  show  a 
conventional  statement  that  people  under- 
stand.   But  I  am  not  Insictlng  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  they  under- 
stand bow  you  could  do  $50  billion  worth 
of  business  on  $332  mlUlon  worth  of  capital? 

Mr.  Bstan.  That.  sir.  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  I  have  to  explain. 
And  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  got  it 
explained  to  anybody's  satisfaction. 

Next,  at  same  sitting,  we  interrogated 
Mr.  Johns,  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  St.  Louis,  District  No.  8, 
including  the  States  of  Kentucky.  Mis- 
souri, part  of  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas. 
Mr.  Jolins  did  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  surplus  funds  should  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 


DXLOS  C.  Johns,  PRBsmnrr,  Fumerax. 

Bank  op  St.  Louis  No.  8 — Quotations  From 

THS    Testimont   or   Mr.   Johns'   Rcoobo, 

Fags  34 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johns,  would  you  like 
to  comment  on  the  capital  bank  for  smaU 
business  idea? 

Mr.  Johns.  One  small  comment.  I  have 
not  ol}served  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks' 
presidents  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  worry- 
ing about  their  capital  funds. 

My  question  about  this,  I  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  the  need  for  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind,  I  would  hope  that  this  is 
one  of  the  answers  we  might  gain  from  the 
study  of  the  financing  of  small  business  that 
is  under  way. 

I  have  some  reservation,  however,  as  to 
whether  these  f  vmds  should  be  supplied  with 
Federal  Reserve  funds,  which  the  chairman 
has  already  referred  to  as  high-powered  dol- 
lars, or  whether  It  Is  not  more  desirable  for 
these  capital  funds  to  be  derived  from  tlie 
savings  of  the  community. 

The  Chairmah.  May  I  suggest,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  that  these  banks  would  have  $10 
million  of  high-powered  dollars,  upon  which 
they  could  expand.  They  vrould  Just  have 
(10  mllUon,  and  that  would  be  their  capital 

Mr.  Johns.  Yes.  But  I  think  when  they 
lend  the  money.  Mr.  Chairmen,  it  quickly 
becomes  a  part  at  the  reserves  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  system.^ 

Then  we  interrogated  Mr.  Hugh  Ijeach. 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Richmond,  including,  of  course,  Mary- 
land and  Washington.  D.  C.  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  testimony  I  said: 

You  would  not  feel  like  you  were  hurt  any, 
would  you,  Mr.  Leach? 

Mr.  IXACH.  I  would  not  fed  like  I  was 
busted. 

In  other  words,  they  have  plenty  of 
money  for  that  purpose.  It  is  surplus 
money;  it  Is  idle  money;  it  is  not  used. 
Do  not  ovM-look  that  It  is  idle  money; 
it  is  unused  money ;  it  Is  not  used  for  any 
purpose.  This  would  be  tising  it  for  a 
good  purpose. 

Hugh  Lkach,  PsssnsNT.  FntxaAZ.  Rxsxevs 
Bank  op  Richmond,  Pidrral  Rxservx  Dis- 
trict No.  6.  Maxtland,  Washinoton,  D.  C, 
VntciNiA.  North  Carolina  and  Sottth  Caro- 
lina— Quotations  From  thx  Testimoht 
OP  Mr.  liXACH's  RaooBD.  Paccb  84-35 
The  Chairmak.  Mr.  Leach,  would  you  Uke 
to  conunent  on  the  discussion  we  have  had 
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bere  about  the  capital  banks  for  small  busl- 
neas.  and  about  taking  $10  mllUon  of  your 
money  to  use  as  capital  In  your  district? 

Mr.  Leach.  If  the  studies  show,  as  they 
may  well  do,  that  an  Important  need  of  small 
bxislnees  Is  for  equity  corporations  and  Ck>n- 
gress  should  decide  to  set  them  up,  I  would 
hope  that  they  would  not  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  be- 
cause the  required  experience  and  knowl- 
edge In  an  entirely  different  field. 

If  Ckmgress  takes  tlO  mllUon  from  us.  Z 
guess  I  wotild  not  be  In  a  position  to  ob- 
ject very  much. 

The  Cw*i»M*w.  Tou  would  not  feel  like 
you  were  hiut  any,  would  you,  Mr.  Leach? 

Mr.  Lbacb.  I  would  not  feel  like  I  was 
busted. 

THK  CHAIBMAW  Ot  TBK  irOCBAL  BISCBVZ  STSmC 

STATES  THAT  THE   PLAN   FOB   SMALL   BUSINESS 
CAPTTAL  BANKS  DESEBVES  CONSIOEKATIUN 

Next,  on  November  21.  1057.  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  had  before  it 
Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  I  inter- 
rogated Mr.  Martin  about 'this  proposal, 
and  he  promised  to  give  it  earnest  con- 
sideration, but  he  certainly  did  not  give 
any  good  reason  why  we  should  not  use 
$120  million  for  these  12  capital  banks 
for  small  business. 
WiUJAM  McChesney  Mabtin,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

BoABD    or    Governors,    Federal    Reserve 

STSTzit — Quotations  From  thi  Testmont 
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Mr.  Patman.  •  •  •  Now,  the  point  of  my 
question  is  this.  I  spoke  of  a  910  million 
appropriation — did  you  read  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  other  presidents  of 
these  banks  before  o\ir  committee  on  Mon- 
day, Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it 
Is? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  have  not  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well.  I  have  news  for  you. 
They  did  not  oppose  my  proposal  to  appro- 
priate flO  million  from  each  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  too  much.  And  each  one  of  them 
said  that  they  could  put  up  the  $10  million 
rather  easily  if  Congress  should  require  It. 
They  did  not  seem  to  resist  it  too  much. 

Now,  since  we  need  capital  and  we  have 
got  to  have  capital,  and  this  money  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  in  each  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  Is  idle  money,  it  Is  unused 
money — the  aggregate  amount  of  it  is  over 
$745  million  under  section  7  and  about  $27 
million  under  section  13  (b).  which  you  will 
not  repeal,  and  then  about  $108  million 
under  another  section.  But  you  have  over 
$750  million  In  these  13  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  money  that  Is  actual  money.  It  Is  not 
any  phony  money.  It  is  actual  money.  It 
Is  surplus.  It  is  not  needed  now.  It  has 
never  been  needed  In  the  past,  and  I  say  that 
there  Is  no  prospects  of  Its  use  in  the  future. 
Certainly  $10  million  from  each  of  the  12 
banks  or  $120  million  aggregate  would  not 
be  too  much  to  take  from  that  fund. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  should 
not  bs  considered,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Mabttn.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Patman. 

Tbe  Chairman.  However,  it  has  one  ele- 
ment different,  and  I  think  It  is  fimda- 
mental.  It  is  basic,  the  most  Important  of 
all.  It  is  the  money.  You  know  when  you 
appeared  on  the  Senate  bill,  the  question 
there  was  you  would  have  to  borrow  the 
money.  You  would  have  to  pay  interest  on 
It.  It  might  cause  the  national  debt  to  ex- 
ceed the  limit,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  other 
reasons  why  you  were  against  that  bill. 
But  those  reasons  do  not  apply  to  this  pro- 
posal, because  this  pr(^>osal,  you  will  note, 
win  not  unbalance  the  budget.    You  will 


not  go  over  the  debt  limit  with  tt. 
will  not  Incur  additional  obligations. 
Win  not  have  to  pay  extra  interest. 

So  you  do  not  think  it  is  an  entirely  di|rer- 
ent  proposition,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  there  Is  that — 
Th4  Chaibmam.  Using  the  surplus  ftfads. 
Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  there  is  that  dl  ter- 
ence.  I  think  there  are  some  questions, 
questions  of  Judgment  Involved  in  i%  I 
think  they  are  raised  in  that  statei^ient 
which  you  have  got  In  the  Record.  I  Cud  not 
want  to  commit  the  board  of  govemom  In 
either  direction  on  It  at  this  time. 
have  not  considered  it. 

The  Cbajbman.  I  will  get  back  to 
later,  Mr.  Martin.  I  will  answer  you  on 
in  a  minute.  But  now  on  the  Boston 
for  Instance,  it  has  $43,948,000  surplu^.  an 
Increase  of  $3  million  last  year.  The  jNew 
York  bank  has  $208  million  In  surplus  funds. 
Just  under  section  7.  Now,  that  moniy  Is 
not  being  used  for  any  purpose;  $10  million 
from  that  would  not  hurt  them  any.  And 
on  Philadelphia,  $52  million;  and  Cleveland, 
$66  million;  Richmond,  $37  mllUon;  Atlanta, 
$33  million,  an  increase  of  $3  million  last 
year;  Chicago,  $110  million;  St.  Louis,  $29 
million;  Minneapolis,  $18  million;  Kansas 
City,  $27  million;  Dallas,  $37  million;  I  San 
Francisco,  $82  million.  I  have  a  little  bews 
for  you  on  San  Francisco.  They  earned  over 
$10  million  last  year;  so  what  they  eirned 
last  year  would  supply  tbe  capital  of  that 
bank.     They  earned  $11  million. 

Now,  how  did  they  earn  that  $11  ml$lon? 
It  would  be  interesting  to  go  Into  thad  and 
find  out.  Did  they  do  it  making  dlscofunts, 
lending  money?  No,  they  did  not  do  lt|  that 
way.  You  know  bow  they  made  that  mbney. 
They  made  $63  million  last  year,  $63,47$,000, 
and  that  Is  Interest  on  Oovernment  sAniri- 
tles.  I 

Follow  this  closely;  It  is  very  Important.  It 
goes  to  tbe  whole  Federal  Reserve  Backing 
System.  The  San  Francisco  bank,  although 
It  earned  net  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses 
Of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  earned  $11  tnllllon 
last  year.  It  only  made  gross  $765,000  la  dis- 
counts. So  the  money  for  all  practical]  pur- 
I>oses,  98  percent  of  it,  came  from  interest 
on  Government  securities.  Now,  those 'Gov- 
ernment securities  on  which  they  earned  that 
interest  they  did  not  touch.  All  those  $onds 
were  in  New  York,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  would  not  guarantee 
one  of  them  was,  but  the  majority  of 
were. 

The  Chaibman.  The  open -market 
of  the  New  York  bank  has  charge  of 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  the  account  has 
of  them,  but  they  are  prorated  through  the 
System. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  are  prot'ated, 
Mr.  Martin,  but  you  know  what  the  I  score 
is.  I  do  not  have  to  Just  keep  on  askin$  you. 
You  know.  And  the  Federal  Reserve  I  bank 
in  New  York  has  complete  charge  of  all  |  these 
bonds  for  all  the  banks.  The  Dallas :  bank 
cannot  touch  one  of  them  in  the  openf-mar- 
ket  account.  The  San  Francisco  banH  can- 
not. It  is  only  the  Open  Market  Committee 
operating  in  tbe  New  York  bank  in  ciharge 
of  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  not  even  under  your  dlrectloa,  not 
even  hired  by  you,  not  even  paid  by  yo4,  but 
hired  and  paid  by  the  New  York  ban|^.  It 
has  charge  of  every  one  of  those  bondl,  and 
each  year  they  just  remit  or  credit  thfe  San 
Francisco  bank  its  part  of  the  Intereit.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  ac  Miunt 
operates  the  way  you  say  it  does.  All  ( if  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  participate  in  It,  The 
New  York  bank  handles  the  account  as  agent 
for  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committed,  and 
we  have  to  approve  the  manager  of  tlie  ac- 
count. I 

The  Craibman.  So  yon  are  making  $1$  mil- 
lion a  year  on  that  exchange.    That  ^ould 


be  enough  to  capitalize  one  of  thesf  banks, 
the  profits  on  one  transaction. 

Mr.   Martin,   since   you   testified   tearrylng 
out  the  resolution  of  the  Board  against  the 


arge 


Sparkman  blU  In  the  Senate,  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged. I  feel  like  that  you  had  a  iliflerent 
proposition  to  consider,  because  it  Involved 
raising  the  money  and  interest  rates  and  the 
debt  celling  and  budget  and  unbalancing  the 
budget  and  all  those  questions. 

I  can  see  where  you  would  be  agal  nst  that 
bin,  and  maybe  not  be  against  the  )1U  that 
I  have  suggested,  and  would  you  mln  1  taking 
up  with  your  Board  the  proposltloi  i  that  X 
have  submitted,  and  give  it  earnest,  careful 
consideration? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  will  give  It  eamiit,  care- 
ful  consideration. 

ciD's   PRcnonrr  appbovcs  plan   rot  smau. 

BUSINESS   capital   BANKJB 

Then,  we  had  before  us  the  p-esident 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop^ 
ment,  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Neal,  formed  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Uie  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Federal  Reserve  District  No.  1. 
had  some  encouraging  and  he 
information  in  connection  with 
posal. 

ALraxD  C.  Ncal,  Presisznt,  CoMMirm  voa 

ElcoNOMic  Development,  Former  Execo- 
ttvb  Vice  President.  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Federal  Reserve  District 
No.  1 — Quotations  From  the  TRstimont 
or  Mb.  Neal's  Recobo,  Packs  91-931 

Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Patman,  without  sinswering 
your  question  directly.  I  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  $130  million  that  you 
envisage  probably  could  be  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  but  the  question  I 
would  like  to f 

The  Chairman.  No;  It  would  not, be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  '  We  will 
not  ask  them  to  make  it  available.  We  will 
pass  a  law  to  appropriate  the  mon^y.  It  Is 
the  Oovernment'8  money. 

Mr.  Neal.  You  can  do  that,  but 
I  am  getting  at  la  why  shoxild  not 
viduals    and    businesses   who,    aft 
going    to    be    benefited    at    least 
why  should  not  they  put  up 
capital  for  this  capital  bank? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  they  should,  and 
that  should  be  arranged,  and  wit^  this  in 
view:  that  eventually  »^he  banks:  will  be 
owned  by  individuals.  That  is  the  way  to 
work  it.  We  do  not  want  the  OoVemment 
to  own  it.  I 

Mr.  Yates.  Is  that  something  like  the 
FNMA  setup?  Is  that  what  you  had  In 
mind?  I 

The  Chaibman.  This  Is  like  the  Joint  stock 
land  banks  and  the  Production  Cndlt  Cor- 
poration. The  associations  of  th^^  Produc- 
tion Credit  Corporation.  A  lot  of  them 
have  paid  out  and  they  are  owned  by  Indl- 
vldxials.  And  that  is  the  way  we  would  an- 
ticipate that  this  would  be  done,  and  it 
would  eventually  be  owned  by  small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

Now.  you  look  with  favor  on  thai .  i  know. 

Mr.  Neal.  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  sur- 
plus, which  is  $800  million. 

Mr.    Neal.  Now.    I    know    what 
talking  about. 

The  Chaibman.  Fine.  Now,  answer  my 
question.  That  fund  Is  idle  and,  imused; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Neal.  That  fund,  sir.  Is,  as  jou  know, 
a  bookkeepmg'  entry. 

The  Chaibman.  Most  banking  Is  I  ookkeep- 
Ing  entry.  i 

Mr.  Neal.  Yes;  but  I  mean  that  surplus 
stands  on  the  books  as  a  difference  between 
the  total  of  the  assets  and  the  lUbUltles 
and  capital. 

The  Chstimaw.  No,  Mr.  Neal,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  assets.    |lt  is  not 
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You  know  too  much  about 


tMMlas  an  asset. 

it. 

Mr.  IVsAL.  I  am  only  trying  to  answer  your 
question.  I  do  not  know  which  spedflo 
assets  in  the  Federal  Reserve  statament— — 

The  Chaibman.  It  Is  not  an  asset. 

Mr.  MsAi,.  Mo,  but  I  do  not  know  which 
assets  correspond  to  that  sxirplus. 

I  woiild  assume,  sir.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  had  to  make  available,  subject  to  a  law 
passed  by  the  Congress,  $10  million,  that  It 
would  decrease  sorpltis  by  $10  mlUioo. 

Tb«  Cuazbmax.  All  right. 

Mr.  Neal.  And  it  would  set  up  probably 
a  deposit  to  the  aoooont  c€  joux  capital 
bank. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  It  wotild. 

Mr.  Neal.  For  $10  million. 

The  Cbaxbmaw.  Which  could  be  earriad  in 
the  Federal  Beserre. 

Mr.  Heal.  Or  that  could  be  carried  in  the 
Federal  Reserve.  You  would  thereby  have 
$10  million  which  was  {Kvvlously.  as  you  say, 
Idle  and  unused. 

The  Chaibmam,  Yes. 

Mr.  Neal.  Becoming  activated. 

"The  Chaibmam.  That  is  right. 

I  am  giving  you  that  information  to  let 
you  know  that  this  is  not  Just  an  idea 
that  someone  has.  It  has  been  thought 
out  over  the  years.  It  is  fundamentally 
and  basically  sound  and  something  that 
should  be  adopted  by  this  Congress. 

rSDERAL  RESERVE  SURPLUS  PUNDS  NOW  IDLE  AND 
WILL  BEMAIN  U^NUSEU  UNLESS  TRANSPERBXD 
TO  SMALL-BUSINESS  BANKS 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Act  of  1957,  the  biU  now 
I>ending  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House,  hearings 
commenced  in  July  1957.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Multkr  ] ,  also  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  had 
the  privilege  of  interrogating  certain  wit- 
nesses about  proposals  of  this  kind  and 
other  similar  prop>osals,  and  I  am  insert- 
ing the  testimony.  You  take,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Martin  was  before  our  com- 
mittee on  July  31,  and  I  asked  him  about 
the  stock  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
had  sold,  and  he  stated  it  was  not  needed. 
I  am  bringing  that  up  in  connection  with 
the  surplus  funds,  and  I  am  putting  his 
testimony  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Federal  Reserve  earnings 
that  are  mentioned  in  this  bill,  the  division 
of  the  earnings  as  between  90  percent  and 
10  percent,  is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  have  10  percent  go  Into  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  surplus  fund,  when  the  Reserve 
banks  have  an  amount  in  their  surplus  equal 
to  their  capital  ftock?  Is  there  any  reason 
for  putting  more  money  in  these  surplus 
funds,  Mr.  Martin? 

Mr.    Martin.  Beyond    what    we    preeently 
have? 
Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  we  are  not  Just  building 
It  indefinitely.  We  have  a  stop-out  point, 
and  the  Treas\u7  gets  aU  of  the  balance. 

Mr.  Patman.  Ninety  percent,  but  why 
should  they  keep  the  10  percent  when  they 
don't  need  It  for  any  purpose  at  aU? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  we  thought  It  was  a 
normal  contingency.  We  don't  know  what 
will  happen  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  have  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  now.  Do  you  think  that 
should  be  paid  on  the  national  debt  or  re- 
tained with  these  banks?  If  you  are  going 
to  insist  on  10  percent,  we  could  take  three- 
quarters  of  that  bllUon  doUars  and  pay  It 
on  the  national  debt,  couldn't  we? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  It  would  be  soundor  to 
foUow  the  ordinary  business  practice  of  set- 
ting up  a  reserve. 


llr.  Patmam.  Although  you  eant  name  a 
single  purpose  that  you  would  probably  nsetl 
the  nu>ney  for. 
Mr.  Mabtim.  Not  at  the  momsnt,  no. 

llr.  Patmam.  And  that  stock  cannot  be  aold. 
as  Mr.  MuLTiB  brought  out,  and  cannoi  ba 
hypothecated? 

Mr.  Mabtw.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Patmam.  And  It  cannot  be  voted  ex- 
cept acoordlng  to  the  rules  UuX  you  as- 
jrialned  to  him. 

For  what  purpose  is  that  rnonay  uMd.  Mr. 
Martin?  Can  you  name  one  purpose  for 
which  that  money  Is  needed,  ezoept  as  you 
said,  that  it  creates  a  food  relationship  with 
the  banks  and  makes  them  feel  they  are  part 
of  the  System.  Outside  at  that,  what  pur- 
pose does  that  capital  stock  serre? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  dont  think  It  has  any  pur- 
pose at  the  moment.  I  think  originaUy  it 
was  part  of  the  organisation  capital  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Mr.  Patmam.  To  set  up  the  Reserve  iMinks? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  But  now  It  is  not  needed  at 
all,  is  It? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  we  could  get  along 
without  it  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  AU  right. 


Neither  the  stock  nor  the  Burpliis 
funds  are  needed  In  connection  with  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  I''ed- 
eral  Reserve  banks.  All  these  funds  are 
idle  and  not  used.  You  take  the  so- 
called  capital  stock  of  $342  million.  It 
does  not  mean  anything;  it  is  not  used 
for  anything.  The  banks  get  6  percent 
interest  on  it  every  year,  but  the  money 
is  not  even  invested;  it  has  never  been 
invested  in  Government  bonds  or  any- 
thing else.  It  has  been  idle  all  these 
years  and  unused.  You  take  the  near 
$1  billion  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  of  the  country.  It  is  Just  like 
Secretary  Humphrey  says;  it  is  idle 
money ;  it  is  unused  money,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  going  to  hurt  those  banks  to 
have  $120  million  of  it  used  for  small 
business  capital  banks  purposes,  just 
like  it  was  used  to  set  up  the  FDIC. 

When  Mr.  Martin  was  on  the  witness 
stand  I  asked  him  this  question: 

Tou  have  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars now.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  paid 
on  the  national  debt  or  retained  with  these 
banks?  If  you  are  going  to  insist  on  10  per- 
cent, we  could  take  three-quarters  of  that 
bUlion  doUars  and  pay  it  on  the  national 
debt,  couldnt  we? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  think  It  would  be  sounder 
to  foUow  the  ordinary  business  practice  of 
setting  up  a  reserve. 

Mr.  Patman.  Although  you  cant  name  a 
single  purpose  that  you  would  probably  need 
the  money  for. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mot  at  the  moment,  no. 

No  one  could  name  a  single  purpose 
for  which  that  money  could  be  needed 
for.  It  is  idle  and  unused  and  should 
be  put  into  use. 

Then  we  had  Governor  Robertson. 
He  was  asked  a  similar  question.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  Patmam.  •  •  •  I  wonder,  however, 
since  you  have  about  three-quarters  of  a 
bUlion  dollars  in  the  surplus  fund  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  why  you  want  10  per- 
cent more  each  year.  What  wlU  you  do  with 
It?  It  doesnt  serve  any  purpose.  It  is  Idle, 
unused.    What  do  you  want  to  put  It  aside 

for?  ^     . 

GovoTior  Robertson.  May  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly. 


Governor  Bobbtsoh.  There  Is  no  magilc 
In  any  90  percent  or  10  percent  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Patmam.  Why  do  you  want  any  per- 
cent? Why  do  you  want  any  amount,  ac 
laof  as  you  haw  a  oertain  amount  In  the 
surplus  fund  of  a  bank?  Why  ars  you  not 
satisfied  with  that?  Why  do  you  want  to 
keep  pUlng  up  more  money,  which  is  unused 
and  doesnt  serve  any  purpose? 

Governor  Boaarraow.  Tlie  only  thing  we 
were  trying  to  do  here  was  to  follow  out  the 
original  concept  of  the  statute.  It  did  pro- 
vide for  a  siuplus.  This  contemplates  btilld- 
ing  up  the  surpliu.  not  because  you  needed 
it  today  tnit  because  you  might  need  it  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Patmam.  What  would  you  need  It  for? 

Governor  Bobxbtbom.  I  can't  Imagine.  I 
hope  there  is  never  a  situation  to  need  it. 

When  he  appeared  before  os,  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  Patman.  Why  do  you  want  any  per- 
cent? Why  do  you  want  any  amount,  as 
long  as  you  have  a  oertain  amount  in  tha 
surplus  fund  of  a  bank?  Why  are  you  not 
satisfied  with  that?  Why  do  you  want  to 
keep  pUing  up  more  money,  which  Is  un- 
lised  and  doesn't  serve  any  purpose? 

Governor  Robertson.  The  only  thing  we 
were  trying  to  do  here  was  to  follow  out  the 
original  concept  of  the  statute.  It  did  pro- 
vide for  a  surplus.  This  contemplates  build- 
ing up  the  surplus,  not  because  you  needed 
It  today  but  because  you  might  need  it  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  What  would  you  need  It  for? 

Governor  Robertson.  1  can't  imagine.  I 
hope  there  is  never  a  sltnatlon  to  need  It. 

There  are  two  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, including  the  chairman,  both  of 
whom  say  that  they  cannot  conceive  or 
imagine  any  purpose  for  which  the 
money  will  ever  be  needed.  So  what  are 
we  waiting  on  as  a  Congress?  Why 
should  we  not  use  it  for  a  good  purpose? 

Mr.  Multer  interrogated  Mr.  Martin 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Multbk.  The  moneys  that  are  depos- 
ited by  the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
which  are  the  moneys  paid  on  their  subsciip- 
tlons  to  the  stock,  are  immobilized  almost  to 
tbe  same  extent  as  their  reserves,  are  they 
not?  That  money  Is  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  and  it  is  Immobillaed  the  same 
as  3rou  ImmoblllBe  the  reserves.    Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes.  sir;  that  U  right. 

I  think  the  point  was  made  here  in  dis- 
cussing those  stock  subacrlptions — ^Mr.  Pat- 
man made  the  point — that  in  the  early  days 
those  stock  subscriptions  were  part  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  corporate  organization  of  the 
banks,  and  they  could  have  been  used  for 
operating  expenses  or  anything  else  at  that 
particular  time,  by  the  System. 

As  time  has  gone  on.  they  have  becccne  an 
Insignificant  amount  of  money  against  the 
general  operations. 

I  don't  think  that  Is  any  JtwUflcation  for 
eliminating  them. 

On  July  15.  Mr.  MarUn  was  testifying, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Martin,  I  want  to  ask  you 
sc»ne  questions  about  your  statement,  first. 
Now,  on  the  expenditures  for  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  buildings,  there  will  be  no  limit 
as  to  Federal  Reserve  buildings,  will  there? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  this  bin  would  take  the 
limit  off  the  tranches  too? 

Mr.  Mabtim.  That  Is  right.  It  would  be 
capitalized. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  notice  the  Senate  commit- 
tee  said    that    the   money   you   win   spend 
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Is   th«   Fedwal    Beserre's   money,    anyway. 
Don't  you  conalder  thla  Oovemment  money, 
Mr.  Martin? 
Mr.  Mabtik.  I  meet  certainly  do. 

On  July  15.  1957,  Mr.  Martin  further 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patbcam.  •  •  •  These  statements  of 
the  Federal  Reserye  Board,  covering  the  13 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  show  that  96  or  97 
percent  of  all  the  earnings  of  all  the  Federal 
Reserve  banlcs  comes  from  Interest  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Now,  Mr.  Martin,  in  acquiring  those  bonds 
tar  the  la  Federal  Reserve  banlcs,  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  you  don't  use  as  backing  for  the 
money  which  you  exchange  for  those  bonds, 
for  Instance  $23  million  worth  for  the  Dallas 
bank,  you  didn't  use  the  reserve  of  the  mem- 
ber banks,  did  you? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  use  the  capital 
stock  of  the  members  banks,  did  you? 

BCr.  MAsmv.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Patmam.  You  did  not  use  the  reserves 
or  the  siirplus  funds  of  the  member  banks? 

Mr.  MABTnf .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Patman.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  only 
thing  you  used  was  money  that  you  created 
which,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  do 
under  the  law?  You  created  $23  million  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Whether  you  actual- 
ly transferred  them  physically  or  not,  the 
result  was  that  you  created  that  much  in 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  traded  them  for 
United  States  Government  bonds.  That  is 
correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Maktin.  That  is  one  way  of  stating  it. 

THK  NZZD   rOS   SICAIX  BTTSINESS   CAPTrAI.  BANKS 
IS    CI.KAB 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  has  devoted  considerable  time 
and  study  to  the  problems  of  small-busi- 
ness financing.  It  is  studying  that  mat- 
ter intensively  at  this  time.  Recently, 
the  full  committee  heard  testimony  from 
a  number  of  experts  who  presented  their 
views  on  what  to  do  about  solving  the 
problems  of  small-business  financing. 
Those  experts  included  high-ranking, 
policymaking  ofKcials  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  others — and  experts 
who  are  leaders  in  private  financial  in- 
stitutions. The  latter  included  Mr.  Ed- 
ward T.  McCormick,  president  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  and  Mr.  O. 
Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

We  who  are  interested  in  alleviating 
the  problems  of  small-business  financing 
foimd  much  of  value  in  the  testimony  of 
these  experts.  Mr.  McCormick,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
proposed  that  Congress  act  to  establish 
an  agency  and  system  for  providing 
small  business  with  equity  capital.  In 
the  December  1957-January  1958  issue 
of  the  American  Investor,  an  editorial 
was  presented  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Mr.  McCormick.  That 
editorial  is  quoted  as  follows: 

&naU  business  has  iisually  solved  the 
problem  of  getting  money  to  expand  capac- 
ity or  increase  its  sales  volume  by  going  to 
the  bank.  More  than  95  percent  of  its  capi- 
tal requirements  for  growth  have  been  met 
since  the  war  through  loans,  whether  from 
banks  or  others.  However  a  permanent  so- 
lution of  the  problems  of  growing  small 
business  firms  does  not  lie  in  loans.  They 
need  permanent  capital  which  they  may 
keep  in  operation  without  meeting  the  re- 
curring call  for  interest  payments.  The  in- 
ciurlng  of  debt  too  often  results  In  smaller 
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firms  being  driven  to  the  wall  by  the  sligl^test 
local  or  national  economic  adjustments. 

The  conclusion  expressed  above  apj^ars 
more  and  more  to  be  winning  acceptan(}e  by 
students  of  small-bxisiness  problems.  How  to 
effect  the  accumulation  of  needed  caplttU  is 
a  vital  subject  to  which  the  House  Select 
Conunittee  on  SmaU  Business  has  beenigiv- 
mg  its  sympathetic  attention  in  recent  hear- 
ings. The  necessary  capital  build-up  caKi  be 
accomplished  through  the  accumulatloti  of 
company  savings,  or  through  the  subscrip- 
tion of  equity  capital  by  individuals  oy  in- 
stitutions willing,  as  partners,  to  shara  the 
risks  as  well  as  prospective  profits  of  ynall 
business.  On  these  points,  Edward  T.j  Mc- 
Cormick, president  of  the  American  dtock 
Exchange,  suggested  in  his  recent  ap| 
ance  before  the  conunittee : 

"Under  this  form  of  taxation  ( double  iaxa- 
tion  of  corporation  income]  a  shareholder  is 
taxed  not  only  on  the  net  income  of  the 
corporation  in  which  he  holds  his  shares^  but 
again  when  a  portion  of  that  income 
trlbuted  to  him  as  a  dividend.  I 
that,  because  of  the  greater  risk  involv^ 
Investment  in  new  and  small  enterprl 
impact  of  this  tax  policy  is  even  more 
In  restricting  the  acceptance  of  the 
ties  of  these  companies. 

"I  (also]  believe  that  this  oomi 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  setting  up 
an  investment  trust  or  group  of  Investtnent 
trusts  of  the  closed-end  type  which  \^ould 
provide  equity  capital  to  small  business  and 
be  Jointly  financed  from  governmental  and 
private  capital  resources." 

SMALL    BUSIKESS    NEEDS    CAPTTAL    TO    1 
MONOPOLY 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Is  some- 
thing the  small-business  concerns  o  the 
country  need  badly.  It  is  needed  ii  the 
fight  against  monopoly.  Many  of  w  can 
remember  that  over  the  years  we  have 
had,  for  instance,  2,000  manufacturers 
of  passenger  automobiles  accordin ;  to 
testimony  presented  to  a  Senate  com  mit- 
tee.  We  can  remember  when  there  w^ere 
50  or  100,  easily,  but  now  there  a  e  4. 
Out  of  2,000  they  are  down  to  4.  piat 
is  an  unhealthy  situation.  There  are 
3,200.000  business  concerns  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Most  of  them, lover 
3  million  of  them,  are  small-business 
concerns.  They  are  the  backbone  o|  the 
coimtry.  If  we  do  not  do  something  to 
help  them  they  will  soon  fade  away,  and 
that  will  be  cnishing  to  the  econpmic 
system  which  we  have  enjoyed  so  long 
and  so  well.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to 
save  our  coimtry,  to  save  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  the  small-business  enter- 
prises of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  receives  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  thel  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  introduced  an  identical  Com- 
panion bill  in  the  Senate,  S.  3191.  Other 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sonate 
have  expressed  interest  in  joining  land 
associating  themselves  with  a  propoiil  to 
create  a  small-business  banking  system. 
A  number  of  Members  of  the  House  nave 
likewise  interested  themselves  in  this 
proposal.  A  number  of  them  have  intro- 
duced similar  biUs. 


WOMEN'S  PATRIOTIC  CONFERE  ^CE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  is  recognized  t^  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  32d 
Women's  Patriotic  Conference  Jon  Na- 
tional Defense  was  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  January  30-31.  and  February  1, 
1958. 

During  this  conference,  the  women  at- 
tending adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  it  is  my  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  to  the  position 
taken  by  this  patriotic  organizf|tion  on 
many  of  the  important  issues  c<^ront- 
ing  the  Nation. 

Here  are  the  resolutions: 
RxsoLtrrioN  No.  1 

OKKETINCS  TO  PKESn>ENT  KISKKRoWm 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc. ,  extends 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State4,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  its  greetings. 

The  conference  offers  its  prayer^  for  his 
guidance  to  the  end  that  this  sover»ign  Na- 
tion, under  Ood.  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth;  and  be  it  further  I 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  ^triotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc  .  pledges 
its  support  and  cooperation  to  this  purpose. 

Rksolution  No.  3 

caxnfNGs  TO  gen.  douglas  mac  ab  nroB 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  |Patriotie 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  sends 
greetings  to  Oen.  Douglas  MacArtlbur  with 
assurance  of  continuing  esteem  and  confi- 
dence In  his  courage,  his  wisdom  am  1  his  xm- 
matched  moral  and  military  leader  ihlp. 

RxsoLtmoN  No.  S 
COMMENDATION   OF  FBI   HOUSE   COMMtTTR   ON 
TTN-AMESICAN     ACTIVITIES     AND     8U  rSTB     IM« 
TERNAL    SKCTTRrTT    SCBCOMlCrrTB 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  {patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  grate- 
fully thanks  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for 
their  ceaseless  and  invaluable  viguance  in 
detecting  subversive  individuals  an^  organi- 
zations in  the  United  SUtes;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 1 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patrlotie 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  ex- 
presses Its  continued  support  of  thie  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


REsoLirhoN  No.  4 

IN  MEMORIAM 


p-ievious 


Whereas,  the  Nation  has  suffered 
loss  in  the  deaths  recently  of  three  fcreat  pa- 
triot leaders.  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
Senator  Herman  Welker,  and  Representative 
Lawrence  H.  Smith:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  SSd  Women's  iPatriotio 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  I^c.  pays 
tribute  to  the  courage,  wisdom,  and  patriot- 
ism of  these  three  great  national  leaders  and 
expresses  to  their  families  its  deep  s|ympathy 
and  sense  of  personal  loss. 

Resolxttion  No.  5 

pbesoiving  the  sovxreicntt  of  co^tckess 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  jPatriotlc 

Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  urges 

that  the  Congress  be  Importuned  tq  prepare 

and  enact  all  appropriate  legislatloik  to— 

1.  Strengthen  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  I 

2.  Preserve  the  integrity  and  autonomy  of 
the  Congress  and  each  of  Its  Houses  in  the 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs,  and    I 

3.  Protect  the  rights  of  the  StatesJ  as  guar- 
anteed under  the  lOth  amendmeiA  of  the 
Constitution,  especiaUy  with  respeet  to  in- 
vestigation and  legislating  against 
sion. 


subver« 


RXSOLUTXOM  No.  6 


BXCHT-TO-WOaK  LAWa 

Whereas  the  increasing  popularity  of  an 
forms  of  international  organizations  pre- 
sent special  problems  affecting  the  national 
security  and  defense:  and 

Whereas  the  possibility  that  subversive 
foreign  infiltration  could  hamper  or  crip- 
ple production  in  key  industries  is  an  ever 
present  danger:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  urges 
that  all  SUtes  adopt  rlght-to-work  laws  so 
that  the  American  worker  can  always  be 
mftf^ir  in  his  own  home. 

RxsoLimoM  No.  T 
XM   suypoai    OF   boovkr   bkfokt — soFPoamto 

H.  a.  B002 TO  PLACE  THE  FEDEEAI.  BX7DCKT  OM 

AN  ANNUAL  ACCBtTEO  EXPXNDrrUKX  BASIB 

Whereas  firm  Congressional  control  of 
space-age  spending  by  modem  budget 
methods  is  essential;  and 

VThereas  Congress,  under  present  obsolete 
methods,  makes  lump  sum  appropriations  for 
projects  running  over  a  period  of  years;  and 

Whereas  the  agency  which  gets  the 
money  does  not  have  to  report  back  on  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  its  progress  from 
year  to  year  and  in  this  way  huge  carryover 
funds  become  lodged  In  the  agency  beyond 
further  Congressional  review,  and  It  is  es- 
timated by  the  Hoover  Commission  there  Is 
a  carryover  of  70  billions — almost  a  year's 
budget — as  a  result  of  this  wasteful  practice; 
and 

Whereas  under  H.  R.  8003  the  OoTemment 

would   pay    in   a   given   year    only   for   the 

goods    and    services    received    in    the    year, 

thus  enabling   Congress  to  check   programs 

.  annually :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  sup- 
ports In  principle  H.  R.  8002  so  that  modem 
businesslike  methods  may  be  used  and  that 
legislative  control  of  the  purse  strings, 
which  is  a  basic  keystone  of  any  free  self- 
governing  nation,  may  be  strengthened. 

Resolution  No.  8 
intlation 
Whereas    the    purchasing    power    of    the 
United  SUtes  dollar  has  already  declined  to 
about  one-half  of  iU  1939  value;  and 

Whereas  the  major  cause  of  this  inflation  is 
deficit  financing  and  ever-rising  Govern- 
ment indebtedness:  and 

Whereas  under  the  present  administration, 
after  an  initial  period  of  genuine  effort  to- 
ward economy,  a  balanced  budget  and  re- 
duction of  mdebtedness.  strong  evidence  is 
accumulating  that  a  new  cycle  of  inflation 
resulting  from  high  Government  spending  is 
about  to  begin;  and 

Whereas  preservation  of  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  the  United  SUtes  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential for  victory  in  the  world  struggle 
against  socialism -communism:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  urges 
all  individuals  and  organizations  within  and 
without  the  Government  to  support  sound 
efforU  toward  economy  in  aU  phases  of  Oov- 
eriunent  activity,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
order  to  control  indebtedness  and  mainUin 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUar;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  is  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  any  raise  of  the  debt  limit. 

Resolution  No.  9 

BUDGET 

Whereas  the  $78.9  biUlon  budget  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  Is  $2.1  bUUon  more  than  the 
recordbreaking  peacetime  budget  asked  for 
last  year;  and 


Whereas  excessive  taxing  and  spending  is 
rapidly  bringing  about  the  triumph  of  world 
socialism  and  the  breakdown  of  moraUty  in 
the  exact  manner  speUed  out  In  Communist 
writings :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sad  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  peti- 
tions that  a  strong  Congress  refuse  to  appro- 
prUte  additional  money  until  the  waste, 
extravagance,  and  boondoggling  in  the  United 
SUtes  national  and  International  sp>ending 
programs  is  eliminated  and  a  proper  account- 
ing made  to  the  American  people  for  money 
spent  and  benefit  to  the  United  SUtes 
received. 

Rbsolutiom  No.  10 

COmCEKSATIOM  TO  LT.  OXH.  JAMK8  M.  CAVHV 

Whereas  at  a  time  of  great  national  pert! 
when  powerful  forces  are  endeavoring  to  curb 
and  silence  all  disclosures  of  facU  involving 
the  administration  of  our  national-defense 
program  In  recent  years,  a  certain  general  of 
the  United  States  Army  has  had  the  courage 
to  speak  without  fear  of  consequences,  and  to 
resign  from  his  high  position  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  right  to  speak,  in  order  to  brmg  to 
light  facU  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
country :  Now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  hereby 
expresses  its  commendation  to  Lt.  Gen.  James 
M.  Gavin  for  his  admirable  conduct  and  un- 
selflsh  action  on  behalf  of  his  country,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  he  wlU  at  aU  times 
maintain  himself  free  of  any  forces — Govern- 
ment or  private — which  might  deter  him 
from  the  objective  which  he  has  pursued  so 
courageously. 

RssoLunoM  No.  11 

OPPOSITION  TO  ABUDGMKNT  OF  NATIONAL 
ANTHEM 

Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  17  is  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  to  sUndardlze 
the  national  anthem  by  omitting  the  third 
stanza  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  historic  poem 
and  removing  the  capital  letter  P  referring  to 
Divine  Power,  together  with  cerUin  punc- 
tuation and  music  changes:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
oppose  any  change  or  abridgment  in  the 
words  or  music  of  our  national  anthem. 

Resolution  No.  12 

supazme  couet  sboulo  not  ususp  lawmaeldto 

powers  of  congress 

Whereas  our  unique  system  of  Government 
by  laws,  not  men,  in  iU  division  of  powers 
gives  great  importance  to  our  Federal  Su- 
preme Court;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  must  give 
Judicial  decisions;  and 

Whereas  their  Judicial  decisions  become 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 

Whereas  to  permit  the  Supreme  Court  to 
usurp  the  lawmaking  powers  of  the  Congress, 
even  by  writing  Implementing  legislation,  in- 
jures the  basic  fabric  of  our  Government,  as 
laws  made  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  with 
life  tenure  in  office  could  reduce  this  Nation 
to  rule  by  a  five-man  oligarchy,  instead  of  a 
Nation  governed  by  our  own  Constitution: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  urges 
all  citizens  to  petition  the  Congress  to  sUnd 
firm  and  to  refuse  to  acquiesce  In  any  en- 
croachment by  the  Supreme  Coxu-t  on  the 
lawmaking  function  bestowed  on  Congress  by 
the  Constitution. 

BisoLTmoN  No.  13 

■ZAITIRMATION    OF   SUPPORT    OF    M'toAlBAN- 

WALTXa  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by  more 


than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  over  the  veto;  and 

Whereas  the  McCarran -Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act  representa  the  first  thorough  and 
oompleU  codification  of  our  immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  in  more  than  a  cen- 
tury; and 

Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  has 
preserved  our  traditional  and  equlUble  na- 
tional origins  quoU  principal  for  determin- 
ing the  number  of  Immlgranu  admitted 
yearly  to  the  United  SUtes  from  each  foreign 
country — a  realistic  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  certain  nations  are  much  closer  to  our 
American  way  of  life  than  other  nations  in 
their  economic  living  standards.  Christian 
customs,  culture,  ideals,  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  experience  in  self-government: 
and 

Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act  forbids  the  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  criminals.  Communists,  subver- 
sive'; and  other  undesirable  aliens;  and 

Whereas  the  McCarran-Walter  Immigra- 
tion Act  has  been  highly  commended  by  com- 
petent immigration  authorities,  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  is  opposed  only  by  some 
groups  who  seek  to  dictate  our  national  im- 
migration policy:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  S2d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  reaf- 
firms its  approval  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Immigration  Act  and  wUl  vigorously  oppose 
any  attempt  by  opponenU  of  this  act  to  re- 
peal it  or  to  weaken  it  in  any  way.  and  be- 
lieves that  the  preservation  of  this  act  is  a 
matter  of  primary  concern  to  every  patriot, 
if  our  country  is  to  avoid  being  conquered  by 
massive  and  uncontroUed  immigration. 

RBSOLimON  No.  14 

OPPOSING    FBDBRAI.    Am    TO    tBOCATfOIt 

Resolved.  That  the  S2d  Women's  Patrotlc 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  hereby 
reaffirms  its  strongest  opposition  to  Federid 
aid  to  education  and  to  the  consequent 
ineviUble  Federal  control  of  education  with- 
in the  States  as  demonstrated  in  other  Fed- 
eral-aid programs. 


RESOLtmoN  No.  15 

CONGRESSIONAL   INVESTIGATION 

Resolved  by  the  32d  Women's  PatrioHe 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  That 
it  is  our  solemn  and  unalterable  conviction 
that  investigations  by  the  Congress  are  not 
only  the  prerogative  but  a  constitutional 
obligation  of  that  body,  the  discharge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  adequately  in- 
formed and  orderly  legislation,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  powers  vested  in  the  Congress,  and 
that  of  aU  other  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtee,  or,  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  Ttiat  it  Is  undispuUble  teach- 
ing of  political  history  that,  whenevo-  the 
executive  has  exerted  the  power,  or  been 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  legislative 
processes,  liberty  has  been  immolated;  that 
any  attempt  of  any  other  department  of 
Government  or  officer  thereof,  whatever  his 
rank,  to  interfere  with  the  Congress  m  the 
discharge  of  this  high  obligation;  to  instruct 
it  as  to  IU  conduct,  or  m  any  other  man- 
ner hamper  iU  operations,  is  a  constitu- 
tlonaUy  unjustifiable  Intrusion  upon  tha 
legislative  prerogative  and  should  be  sharply 
rebuked  and  repudiated. 

RESOLxmoN  No.  16 

NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Whereas  the  Impotence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  bulwark  of  peace  and  security  for 
freedom- loving  people  has  been  manifested 
by  recent  events  in  Hungary;  and 
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tht  apedaBaetf  ■ganclM  ef  ftm 

United  Nations  ar»  conUnoally  aUwigUiwa- 
tag  tbelr  bold  upon  our  Inatttuttooa  and 
our  economy;  and 

Wbcrau  the  pnsent  CbBgraM  of  th»  matted 
States  will  b*  rMvaluatlng  our  '•*"■■■«'*»"  — ^t 

within  the  United  Nations  and  Its  si 
agencies,  and  fareign  sM;  and 

Wbereas  tbe  age  of  l^Mitnlk,  Mvttnlk.  sad 
Goofnlk  has  demanstrated  the  Importaae* 
of  reevaluatlof  our  present  woiid  poaltiom: 
Therefore  be  It 

itesolved.  That  the  SSd  Wcnen'S  Patrtotte 
Conferemse  on  National  Defense.  Inc^  iirges 
upon  the  CTongress  of  the  United  States  the 
necessity  of  oonaervhig  oxa  resources,  build- 
ing up  our  own  defenses  and  those  at  the 
Western  Hsfnlsphere  and  curbing  our  dispro- 
portionate contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tioas  and  its  specialised  agencies. 

RESOLunoir  No.  IT 

STBXNCTHXNINC  XHK  CTnUUCT7I.n]fC  OT  TX&CHSSS' 
COT  T  TCTH 

Whereas  the  startling  shortage  oC  propsriy 
prepared  teachers  in  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics  affects  our  future  n^twma^  fX*- 
Xense:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sad  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  urges 
all  State  legislatures  to  reqxiire  tax-supported 
teachers'  colleges  to  include  in  the  requisites 
tea  a  master  oC  arts  degree,  a  couxae  in 
United  States  history  and  a  course  in  the 
subject  which  the  teacher  will  actually  teach. 

RasoLtTTRm  No.  18 

mOTBCTtlfO  THX  IfilDIVlDTTAL'S  CONSTTrUTlOKAl. 
EIGHTS  UMUEB  OtTS  MrNTAI.  RKALTH  AND 
COMMITMENT  LAWS 

Whereas  our  unique  system  of  justice  pro- 
tects the  individual  by  assuming  he  Is  inno- 
cent until  proved  guilty  by  the  State;  and 

Whereas  this  protection  against  search  and 
eeizure  without  a  warrant  and  an  inuaediate 
court  hearing  is  especially  important  to  pro- 
tect the  Individual  from  incarceration  in  an 
insane  asylum  before  close  relatives  have 
signed  commitment  papers  in  court;  and 

Whereas  some  pending  laws  in  some  States 
attempt  to  bypass  the  important  safeguard  of 
immediate  formal  court  hearings  and  the 
signing  of  commitment  papers  by  a  close 
retetive  before  aa  tndlvldnal  can  be  re- 
strained; and 

Whereas  present  technlqiies  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  are  frequently  unsatisfsctory 
and  inveatigatlasis  have  disclosed  barbarous 
condlti(ms  in  some  mental  institutions  due 
to  overcrowding  and  the  low  grade,  some- 
times brutal,  attendants  who  have  hourly 
control  over  patients— except  for  occasional 
interviews  by  peydiologlsts  or  psychoanalysts 
with  patirats  and  relatives:  Therefore  be  it 

Reaolvea,  That  the  33d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  urges 
the  public  to  oppose  changes  in  our  State 
mental  health  and  commitment  laws  whi^ 
would  Increase  the  dangers  of  unjxist  or  ma- 
UdooB  detention  of  persons  in  pubUe  or  pri- 
vate institutions.  r*"'**^«g  formal  public 
eourt  hearings  at  which  the  cittaen's  con- 
sUtutional  rights  may  be  fully  protected  and 
the  burden  of  proof  must  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  dare  to  challenge 
another's  sanity. 

RssoLunoM  No.  19 
msoonnnanre  ano  wtoracTuwo  tooth's 

ACTIVITIZS  m  SOCKRIT 

Whereas  the  youth  of  these  United 
States  today,  in  their  Tithiislaam  over  rock- 
ets, are  acquiring  chemical  compounds  to  be 
used  as  fuel  for  rockets  and  missiles,  and  men 
with  mtle  or  no  sapsrvlsion  or  knowledge  of 
safety  measures  are  making  rockets  antfflrlng 
same  throughout  these  United  States;  and 


HOUSE 


Febnury  17 


cuucuiieul  wlUi  youth's  1ea|  uliig 
the  science  of  rocketry,  ttiis  unsupervised 
preparatlOB  and  llrtog  to  causing  the  less  of 
nfe,  Umb  and  property;  Therefore  be  tt 

Resolved.  That  the  3ad  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  sup- 
ports an  Members  of  Congress  who  are  urg- 
tng  that  the  Congress  immediately  request 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican Rocket  Society  in  education  fo«  this 
youth  activity,  by  coordination  with  tie  re- 
quest of  the  Department's  three  services  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Rocket  So^ety's 
program,  which  Is  to  help  the  rocket  iclubs 
of  the  high  schools  and  the  science  iclubs 
throughout  the  country  so  that  the  lilted 
States  may,  in  the  years  ahead,  profit  from 
this  timely  Congressional  action  by  acquiring 
a  larger  reservoir  of  talented  scientists  and 
engineers.  ' 
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RESOLUTION  No.  20 
OPFOSZXIDH  TO  DITBUTATIONAI.  OOVSMi 
■UMAVBIOHTS 

Whereas  the  Declaration  on  Human  itlghts 
Is  a  vague  expression  of  good  will  an^  the 
pending  •^ntematlonal  Covenant  on  R^inum 
Rights"  as  proposed  by  the  United  Nations, 
is  a  different  document,  which  if  and  when 
ratified,  would  be  a  binding  treaty:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  ar^  not 
aware  of  the  inherent  dangers  in  this  (cove- 
nant which  could  supersede  our  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  State  laws  by  a  stroke  of  tho^pen; 
among  other  losses  all  American  citizens 
would  lose  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  and  the 
right  to  own  property:  Therefore  be  it) 

Besohfed.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  again 
urges  public  education  and  active  oppo  sltlon 
to  United  States  ratification  of  the  Infema- 
tional  Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

RxsoLxn-icm  No.  21 
oppoensoiT  to  ssatiwc  bes  cimfA  in  • 

UMllUt  NATIONS 

Iteaolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Pa  rlotlc 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  st  -enu- 
ously  opposes  the  recognition  of  Oomn  unist 
China  by  the  United  States  and/or  II  i  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations;  and  fr  rther 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  d  ;lega- 
tlon  to  the  United  Nations  be  instructs  d  ac- 
cordingly; and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  be  instructed  to 
use  the  veto  power  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
■eating  of  the  Red  Chinese  delegation  fci  the 
United  Nations;  and  be  it  further       | 

Mesoived.  That  the  32d  Women's  Pairlotlc 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  urges 
our  Government  to  continue  to  suppcMi  Gen. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment and  ^rngman  Rhee,  President  of 
South  Korea. 


has. 


BBSOL.UTKMT  NO.  22 
STATCS  RIGHTS 

Whereas  the  Federal  Govermnent 
through  the  years,  made  progress! vo  en- 
croachments upon  the  constitutional  Rights 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  with  dev- 
astating destruction  of  their  vested  ^ghts, 
abridgment  of  their  liberties  and  con^l  of 
their  institutions;  and  be  It  T 

Resolved.  That  the  a2d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  uiges  a 
cessation  of  these  destructive  practices  |md  a 
return  to  the  48  States  of  their  sovereign 
righU  as  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution 
Of  the  Unitad  States  of  Ampftfa. 


RxsoLunoir  No.  23 
PIESZBVX  UNCOUT   KZICORIAL 

Whereas  the  82d  Women%  Patriotic 
ence  on  National  Defense,   Inc., 
tliat  tha  Lincoln  Memorial  in  the 


s\ 


Omfer- 

reco|  nizes 

Na  lonal 


Capital  Is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  national 
memorials  and  one  at  the  outataadlng  beauty 
spots  in  the  dty  and  aflords  iBsplr4tk>a  and 
a  lesson  in  patriotism  to  over  a^OC  JDOO  Mal- 
tors  annually;  and 

Whereas  any  structure  which  erqescs  part 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  grounds,  and  screens 
any  part  ot  it  from  the  related  nearby  saemo- 
riala,  will  inevitably  be  very  harmful  to  its 
superb  setting  and  an  encroachment  upon 
its  dignity  and  serenity:  Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patrtotie 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  hereby 
respecUuUy  peUUons  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  prevent  the  construction  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  so-called  Constitution  Avenge  Bridge 
pending  further  consideration  by  Congress  of 
legislation  still  pending  for  location  of  the 
crossing  elsewhere  or  the  substituMon  of  a 
tunnd  In  lieu  of  the  bridge. 


RBsoLunoN  No.  M 

OPPOSING    UMTrXO    NATIONS    *»»rvn  j  raUCMM 

Whereas  history  has  shown  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces  by  the  peG|>Ia  Is  •■- 
sentlal  for  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  a 
nation;  and 

Whereas  the  lesson  of  Korea  Is  that  the 
United  States  while  bearing  90  pero  int  of  the 
cost  in  American  lives  and  dollars  wu  denied 
victory   by   an   international   body;,  and 

Whereas  continued  surrender  of  ^ntrol  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  an  intcmatlqnal  body 
would  destroy  the  very  fabric  ofaur  Con- 
stitution :  Therefore  be  It  [ 

Resolved.  That  the  3ad  Women's!  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  urges 
upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  to 
transfer  any  of  our  United  States  ^forces  to 
any  international  command. 

RxsoumaM  No.  35 

BNBOSSBMSNT  OT  SKNATM  JOINT  SSaOiXITIOSr  S, 
CUSaSNT  SRgTKSB  AACEMDMKir  r 

Whereas  our  IU>ertles  as  lndivid)aato  and 
our  sovereignty  as  a  Nation  are  b4ing  oon- 
stanUy  threatened  by  ezecutivv  a^eementa 

and  by  treaties  drawn  up  by  international 
groups,  the  members  of  which  have  little 
understanding  of  our  system  of  go^remment 
and  little  regard  for  our  welfare;  aiid 

Whereas  such  treaties  when  ratified  by 
two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  ^and  vot- 
ing become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  thus 
supplanting  our  Constitution  and  supersed- 
ing otn*  domestic  laws  by  taking  powers  away 
from  Congress  and  giving  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, by  taking  powers  from  the  Spates  and 
giving  them  to  the  Federal  Govertiment  or 
to  some  International  body,  and  can  thus  cut 
across  the  rights  assured  our  people  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights;  and  j 

Whereas  executive  agreements  dol  not  now 
require  ratification  by  Congress:  Therefore 
belt  I 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  pledges 
ttsrif  to  a  crosade  to  close  these  dangerous 
loopholes  in  our  Constitution  so  that  we  may 
preserve  our  liberties  as  Individuals  and 
maintain  our  sovereignty  as  a  Naltlon  and 
our  strength  as  a  world  power;  aind  be  it 
further  T 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  ^hc,  calls 
upon  our  legislators  to  Join  with  u^  in  sup- 
porting the  principles  of  the  Brlckef'  amend- 
ment to  our  ConsUtutlon  (8.  J.  Rea,  3) . 

RxsoLtrnoN  No.  20 

DANGERS  Dtn:  TO  TREATIES  SOCH  AS  NA  PO  WHICH 
ARE  STTBSEEVIXNT  TO  THE  UNrrXD  NATIONS 
CHAKTXX 

Whereas  the  ciirrent  situation  In  Asia  has 
awakened  the  American  people  to  the  possl- 
WUty  of  an  endless  series  of  military  defeats 
similar  to  Korea  with  their  terribU  price  In 
American  bloo(|,and  treasure;  and 


Whereas  the  possibility  of  sending  United 
States  troops  to  the  Far  East  or  Europe  with- 
out consent  of  Congress  might  be  Justified  by 
interpretation  of  certain  clauses  in  the  Status 
of  Forces  Treaty,  defining  United  States  mili- 
tary obligations  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  again 
urges  a  national  campaign  to  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  the  dangers  they  face 
because  even  NATO  (see  articles  I,  V,  VII. 
IX,  XII)  is  set  up  as  subservient  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and,  therefore,  the  United 
States,  without  its  consent,  can  l>ecome  in- 
volved in  Asia  and  other  troubled  areas  all 
over  the  world. 

RssoLTmoN  No.  27 

MA-rO  STATUS  Of  rOBCXS  TREATT 

Whereas  until  July  15,  1953,  American  serv- 
ice personnel  on  duty  in  foreign  countries 
were  under  United  States  military  courts, 
thus  retaining  their  rights  as  United  States 
citizens  while  serving  our  country  abroad; 
and 

Whereas  the  ratification  on  July  15,  1953, 
of  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  deprived 
our  servicemen  of  the  traditional  protection 
extended  by  our  Constitution  and  enjoyed  by 
United  States  servicemen  on  foreign  soil,  and 
now  subjects  our  men  to  trial,  imprisonment, 
and  even  the  death  penalty  under  foreign 
laws  in  foreign  civil  coxuru  and  prisons: 
Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  92d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
support  legislation  which  would  nullify  that 
part  of  the  NATO  treaty  referring  to  the 
status  of  forces  which  deprives  American 
servicemen  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  when  serving  in  more 
than  50  countries  of  the  world. 

RxsOLtmoM  No.  28 

BXAimilCATIOM   or   AMXaiCAH    PRINCIPLIS 

'Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  was 

founded  as  a  Christian  country  by  men  and 

women  seeking  freedom  from  oppression  in 

their  native  countries  in  Europe:  and 

Whereas  past  events  have  shown  the  prev- 
alence of  organized  crime  and  subversion  in 
our  country,  and  have  also  shown  the  lack 
of  moral  Integrity  in  high  places:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  pledges 
itself  to  devote  its  every  effort  to  furthering 
a  retiu^  to  the  vision  and  Ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers, courage,  integrity,  self-reliance,  and 
faith  in  God. 

RxsoLtrnoN  No.  20 

rOUNDATIONS 

Whereas  there  has  arisen  in  this  Republic 
a  large  number  of  so-called  educational  f  otm- 
dations;  and 

Whereas  Investigations  of  these  founda- 
tions have  shown  them  to  be,  among  other 
things,  holding  companies  to  escape  proper 
taxation;  and 

Whereas  many  educational  foundations  are 
using  their  tax-exempt  funds  to  subvert  our 
youth  through  control  of  our  public  educa- 
tional system :  Therefore  t>e  It 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patri- 
otic Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc., 
goes  on  record  as  favoring  legislation  which 
will  require  all  such  foundations  to  Ale  full 
and  complete  records  as  to  personnel,  ex- 
penditures, and  scope  of  their  educational 
work;  and  that  they  be  required  to  i>ay  taxes 
the  same  as  all  other  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals. 


RESOLirnoN  No.  30 
nr  BTTFPorr  or  the  dirksxn-cwinn  aickns- 

MENT 

Resolved.  The  32d  Women'R  Patriotic  Con- 
ference on  National  Defense,  Inc..  pledges  its 
strong  support  to  House  Joint  Resolution  123. 
Dirkson-Gwinn  amendment,  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  prohibit  the  United 
States  Government  from  engaging  in  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  its  citisens. 

Resolution  No.  31 

FSEBIKVATION  OP   NATIONAL  PARKS 

Whereas  America's  national  parks  and 
monuments  have  been  reserved  from  com- 
mercial use  and  other  exploitation  because 
their  highest  value  and  the  wisest  use  of 
their  natural  resources  is  for  the  inspira- 
tion, education  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
people  for  all  time :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Pa- 
triotic Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc., 
opposes  all  pressures  to  expose  any  national 
park  or  national  monument  to  exploitation, 
to  changes  for  commercial  purposes,  or  to 
transfer  Jurisdiction  of  them,  or  any  parts  of 
them  for  such  purposes;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  urges  the 
American  people  to  use  every  means  avail- 
able to  them  to  prevent  desecration  of  na- 
tional park  and  monument  areas  for  any 
reason  whatever. 

REsoLtmoN  No.  32 

PRESERVE     UNITCD     STATES     RIGHT     Or     VETO     Ot 
EBCURITT  COUNCIL  Or  UNITED  NATIONS 

Whereas  frequent  abuse  of  its  right  of  veto 
by  Russia  cannot  change  the  fundamental 
fact  that  proper  use  Just  once  of  the  veto  by 
the  United  States  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  for  the  United  Nations 
might  save  ourselves  and  the  world  from 
catastrophe;  and 

Whereas  events  demonstrate  that  the 
United  States  may  be  outvoted  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  as  well  as  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  82d  Women's  Patri- 
otic Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.. 
urges  the  public,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  resist  all  attempts  to  weaken  by 
omission  or  evasion  our  right  of  veto  in  the 
Sectirity  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Resolution  No.  33 
objection  to  united  nations  intbuf ational 

CmnONAL  COURT 

Resolved,  Thst  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  con- 
demns the  proposed  International  Criminal 
Court  as  unconstitutional  and  a  serious 
threat  to  United  States  citizens  accused  of 
International  crimes;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  citizens  be  urged  to  peti- 
tion the  Congress  and  the  President  not  to 
be  a  party  to  the  protocol  of  signature  and 
to  refuse  to  ratify  the  International  Criminal 
Court  as  a  treaty,  special  agreement,  or  Ex- 
ecutive order  recommending  that  copies  of 
such  petitions  be  sent  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 

Resolution  No.  84 

opposing  addition  op  musical  care  to  social 

sbcuritt 

Whereas  forces  abroad  working  for  the  cre- 
ation of  completely  socialized  economies 
have  forced  the  adoption,  in  many  countries. 
Of  socialized  medicine  with  all  Its  tragic  re- 
sults; and 

Whereas  these  same  forces  are  currently 
endeavoring  to  lead  our  country  further  into 
socialism  by  the  inclusion  of  medical  care  in 
social-security  programs :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  op- 


poses this  step  toward  further  socialism  la 
our  country  by  the  inclusion  of  medical  car* 
in  social-security  programs. 

RcsoLxmoN  No.  35 

ICAU  rEBRUART  AMERICAN   HISTOtT  MONTH 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  virgee 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  48  States  to  proclaim  Feb- 
ruary as  American  History  Month,  so  that 
the  enduring  heritage  of  our  immortal  past 
may  serve  as  a  chart  and  compass  for  a  hap- 
pier present  and  a  more  glorious  future  for 
our  beloved  Republic  as  a  great  and  sov- 
ereign nation. 

Resolution  No.  36 

in  pavor  or  sevkrinc  diplomatic  relations 

with  u.  s.  s.  r. 

Whereas  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union 
was  predicated  upon  the  noninterference  in 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  by 
international  communism;  and 

Whereas  investigations  by  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  have 
established  that  this  pledge  has  never  been 
kept:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotle 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  urges 
Immediate  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  remove  the  shield  of  diplomatic  immunity 
from  Communist  EUbversion  and  espionage 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Resolution  No.  37 
pan  american  relations 

Whereas  the  21  independent  sovereign  Re« 
publics  of  Pan  America  including  our  own, 
all  fought  for  their  independence  from  na« 
tions  of  the  Old  World  and  all  have  a  re- 
publican form  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  formerly  the  Pan  American  Union, 
has  established  the  principle  that  an  attack 
upon  a  member  nation  is  an  attack  upon  \is 
all:  and 

Whereas  our  Nation  has  a  tradition  of 
friendship  with  other  Pan  American  nations 
and  we  have  a  mutual  need  of  each  otho*, 
our  Nation  needing  their  trade  and  raw  ma- 
terials and  their  nations  needing  our  trade, 
our  markets,  and  our  scientific  knowledge  in 
mechanics  and  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  Pan  American  nations  are 
targets  for  Communist  infiltration  and  acts 
of  sabotage  such  as  blocking  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  destruction  of  the  oilfields  of 
Texas.  Mexico,  or  Venezuela,  which  are  parts 
of  the  Marxian  plan  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  all  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: Therefore  be  it 

ResoIt>ed,  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  rec- 
ommends the  study  of  all  the  Pan  American 
Republics,  their  history,  their  geography,  and 
their  customs  and  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber msJce  a  definite  effort  to  encourage 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors  of  Pan 
America. 

Resolution  No.  S8 
school  report  cards 

Whereas  even  before  our  present  over- 
crowded classrooms,  a  pupil's  progress  was 
not  restricted  to  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
teacher,  but  also  included  the  impartial  and 
unbiased  records  of  achievement  aa  recorded 
by  written  examinations  capable  of  evalua- 
tion by  experienced  educators  and  also  un- 
derstandable to  the  parents;   and 

Whereas  present  professional  terminology 
Is  BO  vague  as  to  be  sometimes  contradictory 
as  interpreted  by  dilTerent  teachers  and  be- 
cause even  a  conscientious  teacher's  personal 
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ImpnvionM  oould  be  aonfBWfaat  mpcrfleial 
due  to  oar  pr— ent-d>y  large  dasaes:  Tbere- 
f  ore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  334  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  Natlooal  Defenae.  Inc.,  urges 
the  continuance  at  report  cartU  which  in- 
clude not  only  the  teacher's  opinions  but 
also  include  definite  grade  marks  based  on 
written  examinations  corrected  by  the  teach- 
er and  capable  of  factual  evaluation  of  ac- 
complishment by  other  educators  as  well  as 
being  understandable  to  the  parents. 

RBBOLUnON  No.  39 

OPFOSZnOM  TO  WOaUt   GOTXEIIMXMT  AMD 

ATLANTIC    TTNION 

Resolved.  That  the  S2d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc.,  reaf- 
firms its  steadfast  opposition  to  any  form  ol 
world  government,  or  partial  world  govern- 
ment or  Atlantic  Union,  and  to  any  Impair- 
ment of  the  national  sovereignty  of  our 
representative  Repnblic,  by  convention,  cove- 
nant, treaty,  or  executive  agreement. 

BzBOLTrnoM  No.  40 
orPoamoM  to  rLUoamATioM  or  WATxa 

STTPPLJaS 

Whereas  reeeardi  is  establishing  that  the 
addition  of  fluoride  compounds  to  drink- 
ing water  has  many  harmful  effects: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  3ad  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,  Inc..  op- 
poses farced  mass  medication  by  the  addition 
of  any  of  the  fluoride  compounds  to  drinking 
water. 

RXBOLXJTION  No.  41 

TO     PBBVXMT     TAX     XSEMmOM     TOS     PB0P06KD 

rOTJKOATIOir  TO  POrOXABIZX  TKK  ICA 

Whereas  Congress,  through  the  Dworshak 
amendment,  has  wisely  and  speclOcally  for- 
bidden the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  pro- 
motion or  publicising  of  the  activities  of 
the  International  Cocqicration  Administra- 
tion: and 

Whereas  efforts  are  now  tmderway  by  a 
group  of  citizens  to  obtain  a  fund  ot  $1.- 
500,000  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing  the 
American  people  Into  suiH>orting  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  multl-bllllon-doUar  foreign 
aid  program:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  proposed  that  contributions 
to  this  $1,500,000  propaganda  campaign  be 
tax-exempt  thus  circumventing  and  nullify- 
ing the  clear  intent  of  the  Dworsbak  amend- 
ment :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  82d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Dafense.  Inc..  vigor- 
ously opposes  any  action  on  the  p<urt  of  the 
Commlsslonear  of  Internal  Revenue  which 
would  provide  tax  exemptions  tor  funds 
made  available  for  this  purpose,  and  we  op- 
pose as  unwarranted  the  i»'cq;x>eed  campaign 
of  propaganda  and  pressure  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  Congress,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  approval  of  another  huge  appropria- 
tion for  foreign  aid. 

BcsoLunaH  No.  42 

OPFOsmON  TO  RKNXWAI,  or  RECIPROCAI.  TltAOB 
AGREZMENTS  ACT  AlfD  UNrTED  STATES  PAS- 
TICIPATION  XN  GDraXAI.  ACSEEMENT  ON 
TAEIFFS  ANB  TRACK   <6ATT) 

Resolved^  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc..  re- 
affirms its  opposition  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  resume  its- 
constitutional  responsibility  of  regulating 
foreign  commerce  through  its  agent,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  allow  the  1843  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  expire  June  30,  1058;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Sad  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense.  Inc.,  re- 
afBrms  Its  opposition  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  proposed  Organization  for 


Trade  Cooperation  (OTC)  which  is  designed 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  regulatloas  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and! Trade 
(GATT),  thus  bypassing  Cong^resslonfil  ap- 
proval of  United  States  partlcli>ati)n  la 
OATT  itself. 


BasoLvnoic  No.  43 
nr  SUPPORT  oar  jnfNxa  anx  to  UMrr  appcl- 

LATE    JTTSXSDlCnON    OT    TKX    SOPBXMX 1  COOa* 

op  THE  xmrrsD  st.vtbs 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  Women's  Patriotic 
Conference  on  National  Defense,}  Inc.. 
pledges  active  support  to  the  principles  of 
Senator  jKNmcx's  bill  to  limit  the  ap|>eUata 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYS"  "EM 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre^  the 
House  for  30  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  |  from 
Massachusetts?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speak^,  ever 
since  the  proposal  was  first  made  lor  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  H^hway 
System  in  1955. 1  instituted  a  prog|-am  of 
continuous  study  of  the  proposgl  and 
program.  These  studies  have  beeii  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  date.        I 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attenlion  of 
the  Members  to  the  broad  basic  ftidings 
or  conclusions  I  have  reached  thait  epit- 
omize in  the  broad  general  staiement 
that  thi£  great  highway  program^  is  not 
being  established  with  the  sureHess  of 
perception  and  efficiency  which  the  Con- 
gress should  reasonably  expeci.  and 
point  out  to  you  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  which  dip  such 
a  splendid  Job  in  building  the  law*  under 
which  this  program  now  operaftes,  is 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
and  strengthening  this  law  so 
will  more  directly  reflect  the  in 
Congress. 

There  is  growing  evidence  thi 
State  governments  who  are  pa 
the  great  program  are  not  s 
•ware  of  the  program  to  properly  carry 
out  their  part  therein.  There  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  weakness  in  admin- 
istering the  law  on  a  Federal  lewel,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  well -established 
procedure  for  correcting  these  basic 
faults. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sound  and  well-es- 
tablished Interstate  Highway  System  of 
at  least  41,000  miles  by  1975  to  nieet  the 
needs  of  the  country  at  that  time,  this 
program  must  be  strengthened  fcy  cor- 
recting the  administrative  decisions  and 
practices  that  have  been  followed  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  in  July  1936. 

A  closer,  better  and  more  integrated 
relationship  must  be  developed  qetween 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Ro4ds  and 
all  of  the  States,  and  a  more  eduitable 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  andlalloca- 
tion  of  mileage  be  made. 

I  am  very  confident  that  throvgh  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.' Bock - 
LET],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  F^lon],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roadli.  that 
these  major  faults  that  have  developed  in 
the  operation  of  the  law  will  be  corrected 


this  sessicm ;  at  least  I  hope  so.  t  particu- 
larly want  to  can  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  placed  a  tremendous 
burden  on  these  two  committees  which 
will  tax  the  capacity  of  these  cqmmittees 
if  they  are  to  complete  this  Work  this 
session.  | 

I  have  had  prepared  a  thoro^h  study 
of  the  present  operations  of  thei  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  I  present  the  sajme  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Highwas'  A  :t  of  1958 
was  probably  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  domestic  legislation  affect- 
ing our  national  economy  i>assed  in  re- 
cent years.  It  involved  the  largest  sin- 
gle commitment  of  f  uiuls  by  tlje  Federal 
Government  ever  passed  by  Ctogress  in 
our  national  history,  with  the  exception 
of  our  war  appropriations.        J 

I  closely  followed  this  legislation 
through  all  stages  of  its  enact|nent  and 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  its 
administration  during  the  19  months  it 
has  been  in  operation.  I  havii  only  the 
greatest  praise  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  under  the  chaim  anship  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Buckijiy^  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Ro^ds  under 
the  chairamnship  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentlonan  from  Msuylaad,  Congress- 
man Fallon,  for  their  most  effefctlve  work 
and  the  great  contribution  tfiey  made 
In  establishing  the  present  lair. 

Before  and  since  ttie  act  «(as  passed 
I  have  been  engaged  in  quite  ai)  extended 
correspondence  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Weeks,  because  of  whut  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unfair  treatment  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  allocation  df  Federal 
mileage.  | 

I  am  disturbed  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  up  to  now  bylsecretary 
Weeks  and  the  Federal  Bur«i^  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  because  of  the  greslt  concen- 
tration of  power  that  has  beed  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
assistants,  the  questionable  eccercise  of 
this  power  in  the  allocation  of -new  mile- 
age and  Federal  funds  without  proper 
consultation  with  the  various  States,  and 
the  arbitrary  manner  in  wliich  decisions 
have  been  made,  which  seeni  to  me  to 
be  at  serious  variance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  the  intent  of  {  Congress, 
especially  that  understanding  that  all 
allocations  of  mileage  and  Federal  funds 
shall  be  made  in  an  equitable  and  ef- 
ficient manner  to  achieve  the  greatest 
benefit  to  our  country  and  ^he  States 
which  are  partners  in  this  prof  ram. 

Even  before  the  act  of  IS  56  Was  passed 
we  had  a  clear  demonstratira  of  this 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power  in  the  action 
of  former  Commissioner  C.  t).  Curtiss 
on  September  15,  1955,  allocating  2.303 
unassigned  miles  of  interstate  highway 
without  properly  consulting  [with  the 
various  States,  even  though  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1921,  which  is  still  in 
force,  provides  that  aH  Federal -aid  high- 
way projects  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  only  have  the 
right  to  accept  or  reject  the  State  pro- 
posals. I 

We  have  another  example  ok  arbitrary 
and  inequitable  distribution  of  interstate 
mileage  in  the  action  of  Secretary  Weeks 
and  the  present  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Public  Roads  on  October  18, 1957, 
In  allocating  2,103  additional  Interstate 
miles  provided  either  in  the  act  of  1956 
or  from  savings  made  In  the  system. 

You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
fact  that  1,378  of  these  new  interstate 
miles  were  allocated  to  4  new  Interstate 
highways  that  do  not  seem  to  meet  the 
various  and  shifting  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the 
reasons  for  these  allocations. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  no 
State  involved  in  any  of  these  allocations 
was  consulted  in  advance.  On  the  other 
hand,  strong  protest  has  been  made  by 
several  of  the  States  involved,  not  alone 
because  the  routes  were  laid  out  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  but  particularly  because 
they  do  not  meet  with  the  States'  needs, 
and  compelling  the  State  governments 
involved  to  pay  10  percent  of  the  cost.  If 
they  are  now  accepted,  under  the  threat 
that  if  they  do  not  accept  the  Federal 
Bureau  will  withdraw  the  allocation  for 
them. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  that  more  than 
100  complaints  have  been  made  by  gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  State  ofBcials,  either 
against  the  specific  routes  made  to  their 
States,  against  the  injurious  effects  of 
these  allocations  to  neighboring  States, 
or  because  the  States  believe  they  did  not 
receive  fair  treatment  in  the  allocations. 
Some  governors,  I  am  informed,  have 
not  come  out  publicly  against  the  alloca- 
tions made  to  their  States,  because  of 
fear  that  they  will  be  accused  of  turning 
down  90  percent  of  Federal  contribu- 
tions, but  they  have  written  letters  of 
protest 

Since  the  allocations  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau in  October,  last  year,  I  have  had 
several  studies  made  which  serve  to  illu- 
minate the  situation  and  prove  that  there 
is  a  complete  lack  of  an  adequate  master 
plan  for  building  and  completing  the 
Interstate  System. 

A  map  of  the  United  States  is  very 
misleading  if  it  is  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  economy  and  the  population  of 
our  country,  because  the  growth  of  our 
United  States  is  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  great  tide  of  immigration  was  from 
Europe;  the  density  of  our  population 
and  industry  is  concentrated  in  the  east- 
em  i>art.  It  always  was  that  way  from 
the  beginning  and  it  is  so  today. 

I  call  to  your  particular  attention  the 
fact  that  the  eastern  Atlantic  States  of 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Coliunbia,  which  contain 
almost  40  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
plants  and  manufacturing  workers  in  the 
country,  received  a  total  allocation  of 
approximately  140  miles  or  7  percent  of 
the  total  allocation  of  2.102  miles  made 
by  Secretary  Weeks  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rosuls  last 
October.  New  Elngland  received  a  total 
of  10  miles.  5  for  a  Springfleld-Holyoke 
bypass  highway  and  5  miles  for  a  Hart- 
ford bypass,  and  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  Springfield  bypass. 
These  eastern  States  are  densely  pop- 
ulated, and  many  industrial  plants  vital 
for  defense  production  are  located  there. 
They  also  have  greatly  congested  high- 
ways, in  many  cases  well  beyond  the  sat- 


mution  point.  As  a  large  area  of 
country  there  Is  probably  more  highway 
congestion  in  these  States  than  In  any 
other  section  of  our  country,  and  the 
situation  is  steadily  getting  worse.  They 
received  a  totally  unrealistic  7  percent  of 
the  total  allocation  of  new  mileage  m 
October  last,  far  below  the  present 
growth  needs. 

The  Inevitable  deduction  must  be 
drawn  that  these  States  are  expected  to 
build  themselves  the  expansions  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  1975,  or  at  least 
most  of  the  new  mileage.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning 
that  would  justify  such  a  small  alloca- 
tion. In  view  of  the  large  segments  of 
new  mileage  allocated  in  some  cases  to 
very  sparsely  populated  areas  with  few 
industrial  plants,  where  the  use  of  these 
new  highways  will  be  for  light  traffic  for 
at  least  a  long  time  to  come. 

If  highway  congestion  or  industrial 
densities  now  or  expected  are  factors  in 
this  decision,  and  if  these  allocations 
were  made  to  meet  highway  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  will  prevail  in 
1975.  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  imderstand 
how  such  a  decision  was  made.  If  the 
major  consideration  was  to  connect 
major  cities  of  the  country  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  two  largest  alloca- 
tions of  978  miles  do  not  connect  large 
cities.  If  military  needs  were  a  major 
factor  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  mili- 
tary complained  about  the  need  for  these 
new  highways. 

If  the  justification  as  explained  by  the 
Bureau  was  to  make  necessary  connect- 
ing links,  the  justification  and  necessity 
was  purely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and 
the  decision  was  made  by  2  or  3  officials, 
without  holding  open  hearings  or  con- 
ferences with  the  States  involved  or 
their  neighboring  States. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Weeks.  I  made  the  following  statement: 
I  know  of  no  other  expenditure  of  bllllonB 
of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Government  de- 
termined solely  by  the  opinion  of  2  or  3  men. 
Without  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  States 
involved  to  submit  In  open  hearings  their 
needs,  desires,  and  JiistlQcatlons.  It  la  not 
possible  for  three  men  to  know  enough  about 
the  United  States  to  give  efBclent  and  fair 
allocations  tor  a  highway  system  which  will 
not  be  completed  for  IS  years  to  fiU  the 
needs  of  1975,  without  establishing  exhaus- 
tive and  thorough  study  of  all  factors. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  commenting 
on  this  contention  of  mine,  but  in  his 
reply  I  received  assurance  that  because 
the  cost  to  build  interstate  mileage  in 
Massachusetts  is  higher  than  in  some 
other  States,  we  would  benefit. 

This  is  the  form  of  explanation  that 
seems  at  great  variance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  first  time  I  have  re- 
ceived the  intimation  that  because  it 
would  cost  more  to  build  interstate  mile- 
age in  the  congested  or  densely  pop- 
ulated States,  than  in  the  sparsely  set- 
tled States  where  the  cost  per  mile  would 
be  less,  it  would  have  an  influence  in 
determining  what  the  country  needs 
from  the  Interstate  System. 

I  know  that  when  the  legislation  was 
being  prepared  by  the  House  subcommit- 


tee the  committee  memben  were  tiior- 
oughly  aware  of  the  differing  ooets  of 
construction  between  the  densely  popa- 
lated  and  industrial  areas  and  the  rural 
or  barrel  areas  of  the  West,  and  this 
consideration  was  well  in  mind  when  the 
cost  estimates  were  established. 

In  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  States'  esti- 
mates of  needs,  there  Is  pteity  of  evi- 
dence that  the  plan  for  the  Interstate 
System  is  not  thoroughly  vmderstood. 

In  the  summer  of  1953  a  representa- 
tive of  the  present  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce advised  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  that  the 
needs  on  37,800  miles  of  the  Interstate 
System  were  $11,300,000,000 — see  page 
14,  national  highway  study  summary  of 
subcommittee  hearings.  House  Print  No. 
9,  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

Section  13  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1954  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensiTe 
study  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state System  and  to  make  a  report  of  his 
findings  to  the  Congress.  The  Secretary 
submitted  such  a  report  on  March  2S, 
1955,  in  which  he  advised  that  the  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System  would 
be  $23,200,000,000  for  37,700  miles. 

Again,  in  section  108  (d)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  of  1956  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  the  needs  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
The  Secretary  submitted  such  a  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  January  7, 
1958. 

The  first  three  coltmuis  of  table  C  in 
that  report  list  these  highway  needs  as 
of  July  1,  1956.  The  total  is  $39,500,- 
000,000,  the  estimate  applying  to  38,548 
miles  of  the  41,000  miles  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System- 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  find  out  bow 
these  relatively  comparative  estimates 
increased  from  $11,300,000,000  in  1954  to 
$93,500,000,000,  the  first  week  of  1958. 
The  somewhat  inevitable  conclusion  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  C(nnmerce  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  do  not  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
Interstate  System,  and  have  not  yet  made 
a  true  Federal  estimate,  relying  solely  on 
the  individual  estimates  made  by  the  48 
State  highway  departments.  There  Is 
evidence  that  some  of  these  State  officials 
do  not  have  a  completely  clear  knowledge 
of  which  is  involved  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  Jan- 
uary 7, 1958  report,  states  that  the  latest 
increases  in  cost  of  the  Interstate  System 
amount  to  37  percent  on  a  nationwide 
average.  Of  this,  5  percent  is  charged  to 
traffic  increase.  15  percent  is  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  compliance  to  the  directive 
of  Congress  in  section  116  (b)  of  the  act 
of  1956  to  take  care  of  local  needs,  3  per- 
cent is  the  additional  cost  of  utility  ad- 
justments and  12  percent  to  the  increased 
cost  of  building  the  highways. 

The  attached  table  shows  a  compari- 
son of  interstate  needs  as  reported  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  $23,200,000,000  esti- 
mate ot  March  1955  by  States  and  also 
for  the  $39,500,000,000  estimate  of  July 
1,  1956.    These  figures  are  illuminating. 
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showing  that  while  the  estimate  for  Con- 
necticut was  cut  $71  million,  other 
States'  needs  were  greatly  increased. 
Texas'  needs  are  increased  $1,754,000,000. 
Virginia's  needs  are  increased  $1,562,- 
000,000,  California's  needs  increased  by 
$1,481,000,000,  and  New  York's  estimate 
of  cost  is  increased  by  $1,323,000,000. 

I  think  that  this  latest  estimate  of 
interstate  highway  needs  proves  quite 
conclusively  my  statement  to  Secretary 
Weeks  that  the  problems  of  allocation  of 
mileage  and  distributing  the  ftmds  are 
altogether  too  vast  for  any  2  or  3  men  to 
make  equitable  decisions,  at  least  with- 
out thorough  study  and  public  hearings 
at  which  the  States  will  submit  their  need 
justifications.  To  this  I  miglit  add,  it 
demonstrates  the  need  of  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  what  the  interstate  program  seeks 
to  accomplish,  which  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
every  State  highway  department. 

Of  equal  or  even  greater  importance 
in  building  the  Interstate  System  than 
the  allocation  of  mileage  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  is  the  effect  on  urban  liv- 
ing and  growth  that  will  come  from  the 
erection  of  these  limited-access  high- 
ways. How  they  will  be  built  through 
our  cities  and  congested  areas,  the  ef- 
fect they  will  have  on  mass  transporta- 
tion, the  isolation  of  one  area  of  a  city 
from  another,  the  barriers  created  be- 
tween schools  and  schoolchildren,  be- 
tween churches  and  congregations,  the 
local  loss  of  tax  revenues,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  and  growth  of  communities 
lor  the  next  25  years,  are  all  problems 
vitally  important  to  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  who  live  and  work  in 
cities  and  towns  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

These  problems  and  others  emphasize 
the  need  of  thorough  local  and  national 
study  for  routes  that  must  pass  through 
our  large  cities,  particularly.  In  the 
meantime  the  problem  of  urban  connec- 
tions through  cities  on  the  Interstate 
System,  the  location  of  stub  or  spur 
highways  to  connect  cities  with  nearby 
interstate  through  highways  are  almost 
all  in  the  future,  and  indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  body  of  definitions  and 
regulations  with  stronger  controls  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  expansion  of  State 
highway  departments,  the  adoption  of 
new  engineering  methods,  local  public 
hearings,  and  an  appellate  body  in 
Washington  that  can  settle  disputes. 

When  States'  needs  provide  the  meas- 
ure of  distributing  mileage  and  Federal- 
aid  for  highways  in  the  next  year  or  so, 
then  I  believe  we  can  get  down  to  the 
practical  problem  of  building  the  Inter- 
state System  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
the  most  eflBcient  and  helpful  for  our 
country,  the  States  and  communities 
through  which  this  system  will  pass,  and 
provide  the  transportation  facilities  that 
will  bring  greater  success,  safety,  and 
comfort  to  our  people. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  had  the  kind 
of  deliberative  understanding  and  equi- 
table controls  I  have  advocated  above, 
Massachusetts  and  other  States  would 
have  received  far  better  treatment  in  the 
allocation  of  new  mUes  to  the  Interstate 


System.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  tHe  next 
years  these  wrongs  will  be  righted. 

For  the  Subcommittee  on  i  Public 
Roads,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman Fallon,  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
its  deliberations  seeking  to  imprfive  the 
operation  of  this  great  National  and 
State  venture,  which  are  about  t|)  start, 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  correct 
the  faults  and  bad  administration  of  this 
act,  which  means  so  much  to  oun  future 
prosperity  and  coming  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the  bresent 
recession,  it  is  of  great  importar  ce  that 


early  action  be  taken  which  will 


the  several  States  to  start  roadouilding 


projects  that  will  be  a  stimulant 
ness  and  reduce  unemployment. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  FUTURE : 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rec(  rd 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obji  jction 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker 
of  us  are  familiar  with  oiur  flri  t 
dent's  love  of  the  land.     It  was 
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farm  called  Mount  Vernon  that  he  prac- 
ticed contour  planting,  crop  ro^ttion.  and 
other  soil  conserving  methods.  Ea<di 
year,  near  the  anniversary  of  tjie  birth  of 
George  Washington  a  peri'Ddlof  time  is 
set  aside  which  is  called  NaUobal  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Week.  The  setting 
aside  of  this  particular  week  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
work  of  the  future  farmers  of  today  who 
will  be  the  successful  farmer^  of  tomor- 
row. I 

Vocational  agriculture  ana  the  FFA 
constitute  a  most  effective  program  for 
training  boys  to  be  good  farmers  and 
helping  them  to  become  established  m 
the  farming  occupation  of  tlieir  choice. 
In  view  of  the  Nation's  need  for  new 
farmers,  it  is  quite  fitting  th  it  recogni- 
tion be  given  these  young  mei  i,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  such  encours  gement  be 
offered  as  to  stimulate  them  to  harder 
work  and  greater  achievemen  ,. 

It  was  our  third  Presidert,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  said.  "Those  who  labor 
in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of 
God."  Our  early  farmers  came  from  a 
working  class  of  people  in  Ilurope  and 
ifarly  frontier  life  helped  to  develop  a 
democratic  spirit  and  pride  Ji  the  vir- 
tues of  industry,  thrift,  and  1  ibor  which 
is  present  today  in  our  Amer  can  farms. 
Well  did  our  forefathers  know  that  agri- 
culture must  prosper  if  our  Nation  is  to 
prosper.  It  was  during  the  S  ?cond  Con- 
tinental Congress  that  a  move  was 
started  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture where  problems  conf/onting  our 
farmers  could  be  studied  aid  properly 
researched.  Then,  as  today,  the  results 
of  research  and  control  achievements 
were  carried  directly  to  the  farmer  in 
order  to  be  properly  utilized.  At  the 
present  time  this  mission  is  ^signed  to 
our  county  agents  and  home  demon- 
stration agents.  These  dedicated  men 
and  women  render  imtold  assistance,  not 
only  to  our  farmers  and  thei:  ■  wives,  but 
to  our  Future  Farmers  of  Am  erica.  Also 
our  vocational  agricultural  teachers  are 
performing  outstanding  workL  They  are 
not  only  instructors,  but  the;  ^  set  extun- 
ples  of  personal  inspiration  in  working 
with  the  young  people  of  the  FTA  on  the 
farms  and  in  schools.  In  Ky  Congres- 
sional District  the  PPA  organization  is 
comciosed  of  intelligent,  ener  jetic  yoimg 
men  who  are  the  recipients  of  benefits 
gained  through  services  of  tieir  coimty 
agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
vocational  agricultural  teach*  irs. 

Through  participating  ex]>eriences  in 
the  various  chapters  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  members  lefem  how  to 
take  part  in  meetings,  to  fo  low  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  to  speak  in  public 
and  to  cooi>erate  with  theirj  fellow  stu- 
dents in  programs  for  individual  and 
community  betterment.  Looal  chapters 
sponsor  recreational  activjiles,  safety 
campaigns,  hold  parent-som  banquets, 
and  so  forth.  The  achievements  recorded 
by  the  farm  youth  in  all  the!  counties  of 
the  Second  District  of  Kenttcky  can  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  by  the  people  of 
Kentucky  generally.  And  any  demon- 
stration of  interest  in  their  accomplish- 
ments only  spurs  them  on  fo  increased 
efforts. 


In  this  crucial  period  now 


'• 


Is  comforting  to  dwell  on  i  he  thought 
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that  In  the  years  to  come  the  welfare 
of  our  country  will  rest  in  the  bands  of 
such  young  people  as  those  affiliated 
with  the  Puture  Fanners  of  America. 
They  have  learned  to  find  themselves  as 
Individuals  and  to  lose  themselves  In 
Interests,  causes,  and  enduring  ideas. 
Our  countay  will  always  have  room  for 
imaginative,  reasonable,  and  responsible 
men  and  women.  In  this  respect  the 
members  of  the  FFA  are  fulfllUng  them- 
selves so  that  they  can  fit  into  the  world 
creatively  and  significantly. 

I  not  only  salute  the  Future  Fsumers 
of  America  but  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  their  vigilant  efforts  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  agriculture. 


THE  LIVING  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

Mr.  SHiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAK331.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SII£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  yonder 
across  the  river  in  the  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery is  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier. It  Is  of  white  marble.  The  in- 
scription says: 

Here  rests  in  honored  glory  an  American 
soldier  known  but  to  Ood. 


No  one  really  knows,  but  he  may  be 
white  or  colored,  rich  or  poor,  Catholic. 
Jew,  Protestant  or  none  of  these.    He 
may  come  from  Briar  Creek  in  my  home 
county  In  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
or  he  may  come  from  the  great,  throb- 
bing city  of  New  York.   God  only  knows. 
But  we  do  know  he  is  dead  and  my  pres- 
ent remarks  are  not  about  him  at  aU. 
However.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  right  now 
upon  "The  Living  Unknown  Soldier."  the 
one  still  breathing  and  keeping  house 
somewhere  in  our  country  up  at  the  head 
of  the  hollow— the  doughboy,  the  GL  the 
one  Elmie  Pyle  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  dogface.    My  man  is  still  alive.    He 
is  still  with  us.    Now  the  frost  of  many 
winters  may  be  upon  his  head  above 
those    stooping    shoulders.     His    cough 
may  be  asthmatic.    His  palsied  tremor 
of  hands  may  be  pronounced.    His  eyes 
once  keen  upon  a  gxm  barrel  may  be  quite 
dim  in  these  days  of  1958.   Yet  he  is  still 
around  here  in  our  land  and  he  is  su- 
premely worthy  of  our  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  we  ponder  many  grave  prob- 
lems in  our  present  day  and  age. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  callous  talk  about  cutting  down  or 
cutting  out  the  pension  of  that  living 
tmknown  soldier.  And  some  have  even 
thought  of  economizing  on  the  service- 
connected  compensation  now  provided 
by  laws  previously  enacted  by  this  body 
in  behalf  of  that  same  living  unknown 
soldier.  The  Bradley  Commission  has 
made  its  report  And  some  people  may 
be  about  ready  to  change  the  symbolic 
cognomen  of  otxr  country  from  Uncle 
Sam  to  Uncle  Judas,  the  ungrateful  be- 
trayer for  thhiy  pieces  of  1958  economy 
as  the  price  upon  the  living  unknown 
soldier— sold  out  by  acceptance  of  the 
Bradley  report  by  this  Congress.    I,  for 


one.  Tefosa.  I.  for  one.  feel  XhaX  this 
Living  Unknown  Soldier  should  keep  his 
benefits  until  the  sun  grows  cold  and  as 
long  as  the  years  shall  fall  like  grains 
of  sand  through  the  fingers  of  God  Al- 
mighty  upon  the  seashores  of  time. 

The  Living  Unknown  Soldier  was  22 
million  strong  in  this  past  September 
of  1957  but  was  not  very  strong  in  body 
or  physical  prowess  at  that  time.  Yet 
when  he  came  forth  In  the  fiower  of  his 
young  manhood  from  the  Old  Kentucky 
H(xne,  where  the  sun  shines  bright,  or 
from  Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas,  or 
from  Oklahoma,  where  the  com  Is  as 
high  as  an  elephant's  eye,  back  in  the 
days  of  conflict,  this  living  unknown 
soldier  could  have  asserted  his  own 
Strength  as  David  asserted  his  to  King 
Saul: 

Thy  serrant  kepi  his  father's  sheep,  and 
there  came  a  Uon,  and  a  bear,  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock:  and  I  went  out  after 
^im.  and  smote  him.  and  dellvwed  it  out 
of  his  mouth:  and  when  he  arose  against 
me.  I  eaiight  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote 
him.  and  slew  him. 

Surely  we  remember.  It  was  when 
night  had  almost  blotted  out  the  light, 
when  might  had  almost  supplanted  right, 
when  horror  gripped  the  hearts  of  men, 
that  the  American  GI  struggled  up  the 
hill  of  Golgotha  and  told  the  world  "This 
is  my  body  broken  for  you."  And  I  say 
to  you  now  that  any  nation  great  enough 
to  muster  them  and  send  them  out 
should  be  great  enough  to  continue  their 
benefits  when  war  drums  no  longer  roll. 

It  is  timely  to  note  that  in  the  past  15 
years  United  States  taxpayers  have  paid 
over  $60  billion  in  foreign  aid  programs, 
while  the  total  cost  of  pensions  and  com- 
pensations to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents during  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States  is  less  than  $40  billion- 
United  States  taxpayers  are  spending 
less  today  in  proportion  to  national  in- 
come for  pensions  and  compensation 
than  they  were  spending  some  60  years 
ago  when  the  veteran  population  repre- 
sented less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
compared  to  over  13  percent  today. 

The  great  poet,  Edwin  Markham, 
wrote  these  lines: 


it  would  be  a  detrimental  factor  upon 
consmner  demand  which  is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  oiur  domestic  inrosperity 
here  In  America  at  the  inresent  time. 

Now.  here  is  a  truly  humble,  loyal, 
brave,  patriotic  citizen  trom.  Main  Street^ 
Wall  Street,  head  of  the  creek,  down  in 
the  delta,  up  on  the  mountain,  out  on 
the  plain;  a  legendary  but  real  character, 
the  Living  Unknown  Soldier.  He  should 
always  be  wholeheartedly  endorsed  and 
aided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  because  he  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsed and  aided  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  when  darkness  descended 
and  covered  the  ailing  earth. 


We  are  aU  bUnd,  until  we  see 

That  In  the  human  plan 
Nothing  Is  worth  the  making  If 

It  does  not  make  the  man. 
Why  build  these  cities  glorious 

If  man  unbuUded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  work,  unless 

The  buUder  also  grows. 

Our  Uncle  Sam  is  the  most  successftil 
builder  on  earth  and  yet  he  cannot  build 
at  all  nor  grow  one  Inch  if  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  he  neglects  or  repudiates 
or  sells  out  the  Living  Unknown  Soldier. 

I  am  most  happy  to  speak  today  for 
the  legendary  but  real  charactor  I  have 
been  talking  about,  and  I  hope  this 
greatest  lawmaking  body  In  the  world 
will  not  seriously  consider  any  plan  to 
terminate  nor  decrease  his  pension  or 
compensation  benefits  as  they  now  exist. 
To  do  so  would  be  entirely  unseemly  for 
three  very  good  reasons: 

First.  It  would  be  an  ungratefvd  ges- 
ture; second,  it  would  be  a  most  Incozv- 
slstent  act  to  restrict  American  home- 
folks  aid  of  this  kind  while  continuing 
our  foreign-aid  programs  abroad;  third. 


OAS  LOBBY  AT  WORK 

Mr.  MACDONAUJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Harris-O'Hara  gas  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  measures  in  Congress,  and 
Yttix.  been  for  a  long  time.  Similar  bills 
have  been  vetoed  twice.  Once  by  the 
Democratic  President  Truman  on  the 
grounds  that  such  a  bill  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Republican  President  Elsenhower  ve- 
toed it,  in  protest  against  what  he 
termed  "arrogant  lobbying  tactics"  by 
the  bill's  proponents.  His  veto  came  at 
the  height  of  a  storm  over  disclosuure  by 
Senator  Francis  Cask,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  that  representatives  of 
the  Superior  Oil  Company  of  California 
attempted  to  put  $2,500  into  his  cam- 
paign fund  m  what  Cask  interpreted  as 
an  attempt  to  buy  his  vote  in  favor  of 
thebilL 

A  similar  bill  was  reintroduced  in  the 
House  last  May.  The  House  Interstate 
and  Wireign  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
reported  the  bill  after  lengthy  public 
hearings  last  summer.  The  committee 
vote  was  15  to  13  in  favor  of  bringing 
the  bill  out.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I 
voted  against  reporting  the  gas  bill  out 
of  committee  and  testified  before  the 
Rules  C(xmnlttee  against  the  bilL 

The  oil  and  gas  lobby,  which  in  1956 
spent  a  declared  $2  milllcm  lobbying  for 
the  bill,  not  coimting  the  tax  deductible 
amounts  spent  by  companies  to  educate 
the  public  and  Congress  on  the  need  for 
higher  gas  prices,  still  is  at  work.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  much  at  work  that  last 
Monday  night  Texas  Republicans  raised 
$100,000  ttirough  a  $100-a-plate  dinner 
In  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Harris-O'Hara  gas 
bill  through  the  Congress  this  session. 
H.  J.  Porter,  Texas  Republican  national 
^j>minittf>epMLn ,  urged  contributors  to 
purchase  tickets  because  as  he  said  in  a 
letter  to  th<an  that  Mr.  Martin  bad 
helped  to  pass  a  natural  gas  bin  in  1955 
and  would  need  to  muster  support  of  65 
percent  of  the  GOP  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  i>as8  the  bin  this  year.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  Republicans  of 
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Texas  were  not  only  showing  their  ap- 
preciation for  past  favors  done  for  them 
in  Washington,  but  they  were  also 
counting  on  further  Republican  help  to 
put  through  the  Harris-CHara  gas  bill 
which  would  ease  Federal  control  over 
producers  of  natural  gas  and  cost  con- 
sumers of  the  country  literally  billions 
of  dollars  in  added  costs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  diimer  both  the  White 
House    and    the    Republican    National 
Committee  washed  their  hands  of  any 
connection  with  the  Republican  fund  ap- 
peal in  Texas.    Mr.  Alcorn,  Republican 
national  chairman,  stated  that  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  wovUd  not 
accept  any  funds  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  Houston  dinner.    This  sounded  as 
though  the  Republican  high  command 
realized  that  this  was  an  arrogant  at- 
tempt by  the  Texas  oil  millionaires  to 
influence  the  Republican  House  Mem- 
bers.    However,   these   moral   scruples 
seem  to  have  faded  away  in  a  few  hours. 
The  next  day  the  chairmen  of  the  Re- 
publican House   and   Senate  campaign 
committees  proclaimed  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  this  gas  and  oil  money. 
The   Republican    national    committee- 
man of  Texas  must  be  happy  over  the 
turn  of  events  because  now  he  knows 
that  the  money  will  go  where  he  in- 
tended it  to  go;  namely,  to  help  pass  the 
natural  gas  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  tactics 
on  the  part  of  the  gas  lobby  are  as  of- 
fensive as  the  reported  bribe  by  Sena- 
tor Case  2  years  ago. 

I  am  positive  that  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Friday.  February  14,  1958,  very 
lucidly  sets  forth  additional  reasons  why 
the  Harrls-O'Hara  gas  bill  should  be 
given  as  quiclc  a  burial  as  possible. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thz  Difftbencs 
"Some  of  this  money  was  contributed  by 
persons  who  wished  to  get  a  legislative  deci- 
sion on  a  matter  that  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  unfortunately  decided  the  wrong  way. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  contributions  should 
not  be  accepted  by  our  committee." 

In  these  words,  Representative  Richard  M. 
Simpson  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  campaign  com- 
mittee, demonstrated  clearly  exactly  why  his 
committee  should  not  accept  any  of  the 
funds  raised  at  the  Texas  appreciation  din- 
ner for  Republican  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
gas  bill.  Unfortunately  the  impropriety  of 
doing  so,  which  was  plain  enough  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
White  House,  seems  wholly  to  have  escaped 
both  Mr.  Simpson  and  Senator  Andrew  P. 
ScHOEPPEL  of  Kansas,  who  says  his  Senate 
Republican  campaign  committee  also  will 
tat^e  some  of  the  money. 

Acceptance  of  campaign  money  offered  on 
the  basis  of  campaign  promises  and  past 
voting  records  Is  one  thing.  With  adequate 
dlsclosiure  of  contributions,  the  voters  can 
decide  for  themselves  whether  a  candidate  Is 
compromising  his-  ability  to  malce  Inde- 
pendent Judgments.  But  the  acceptance  oi 
money  raised  for  the  specific  pxirpose  of  get- 
ting a  legislative  decision  on  a  matter  pend- 
ing before  a  sitting  Congress  is  Impossible 
to  distinguish  from  a  sellout,  whatever  th« 
recipient's  Inner  motives  may  be. 

The  RepubUcan  Congressional  committees 
contribute  to  the  campaigns  of  all  Repub- 
lican Members.    Soma  are  opposed  to  the 


gae  MO.  Others  might  be  If  they  d  d  not 
believe  the  party  was  obUgated  to  t|ie  gas 
Interests.  They  might  of  course  acc^t  the 
Texas  money,  through  their  campaign  com- 
mittees, and  Btlll  vote  against  the  legisla- 
tion to  <»se  Federal  controls  over  aatural 
gas.  Such  a  course  would  perhaps  b*  mor« 
defensible  than  a  seUout,  but  It  would  also 
be  supremely  cynical. 

Commingling  of  the  Texas  money 
publican  Congressional  campaign  c< 
tee  funds  would  taint  the  entire  kilty.  If 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Schoeppel  cam  lot  see 
this,  perhaps  their  colleagues  wUl  rejiudiate 
the  unwise  decision  to  accept  the 
from  Texas. 


Februarf  17, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSi  TION 
AND  A  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGl  AM 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  tfentle- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingeh  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec  iion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  two  bills  grounded  fiimly  in 
the  best  economic  knowledge  aid  de- 
signed to  combat  the  dangerous,  j  pread- 
ing  unemployment  which  now  l  nperils 
our  economy.  The  first  bill  provi  des  for 
a  substantial  public-works  prog  am  to 
provide  jobs  and  opportunity.  Tpe  sec- 
ond offers  a  large  increase  in  une  mploy- 
ment  compensation. 

This  latest  so-called  readju  itment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  now  rolled  O'er  the 
edge.  Already  it  brings  misery  i  nd  de- 
spair to  at  least  4.5  million  Americans 
and  their  families.  I  say  at  h  ast  4.5 
million  because  this  figure,  ma<  e  pub- 
he  just  last  Tuesday  by  the  Commerce 
and  Labor  Departments,  teUs  onl;  a  par- 
tial truth.  The  full  facts  are  grimmer 
yet.  This  army  of  unemployeq  is  ex- 
I>ected  to  rise  to  a  figure  of  6 
more  by  fall. 

We  must  add  to  the  4.5  miUio; 
those  thousands  who,   all  un 
have  been  separated  from  thai 
hoods   in   the   near   month   w 
passed  since  the  Bureau  of  the 
collected  its  statistics.    Also  ad 
4.5  million  the  concealed  unempjos^nent 
to  be  found  among  those  youngsters  who, 
matured  to  the  age  of  self-dep«ndence, 
still  find  themselves  obliged,  byjlack  of 
job  opportunities,  to  remain  teamically 
outside  the  available  labor  forci.    Add, 
too,  the  older  workers  who  hat^e  been 
forced  to  put  aside  their  tools,  although 
they  may  be  dependent  uixm  tike  extra 
income  to  supplement  meager  Ejensions. 
Technically,  they  too  are  no  longer  part 
of  the  labor  force  and  so  are  not  counted 
as  unemployed. 

These  groups  are,  in  fact,  the  nvisible 
unemployed,  present  in  our  national  cal- 
culations not  even  as  statistics.  Yet 
they,  Uke  the  4.5  million,  are  able  bodied 
and  willing,  even  if  our  statistics  do  not 
show  it.  Like  the  4.5  million,  tl^ey  have 
been  rendered  unemployable  bv  forces 
which,  so  far  as  they  personally  kre  con- 
cerned, are  no  more  controllalle  than 
an  earthquake.  ] 

Nor  is  this  &TL  The  Census'  Bureau 
tells  me  that  as  of  January  18,  1958,  the 
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average  workweek  in  the  Unltjed  States 
was  39.9  hoiu-s.  This  is  a  drdp  of  six- 
tenths  of  an  hour  since  January  1957. 
It  represents  a  dollars-and-ceijt8  reduc- 
tion in  take-home  pay,  a  kind  Of  shadow 
unemployment  which  drops  approxi- 
mately 40  million  hours  out  o^  our  na- 
tional workweek,  effectively  rec  ucing  the 
work  force  by  an  additional  I  miUion 
workers.  Who  considers  a  man  working  . 
a  day  a  week,  or  2  days  a  wetk  as  em- 
ployed? I 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  The 
Hard  Money  Crusade,  Bertram  Gross 
and  Wilfred  Lumer  wrote  the  following 
bitterly  prophetic  sentence : 

In  large  enough  doses,  a  hard  money  pro- 
gram may  succeed  In  curbing  Inf  ation — but 
only  at  the  cost  of  precipitating  t  decline  In 
production,  employment,  and  Ir  comes,  re- 
distributing Income  away  from  lower  to 
higher  income  groups,  and  forcing  undesir- 
able changes  in  the  structiu-e  of  tt  e  economy. 

The  consequences  of  tight  money  are 
plain  enough.  They  could  liave  been 
foreseen.  They  were  foresee  a;  I  have 
damned  the  administration's  h  ird  money 
policy  as  often  and  vigorously  as  I  could. 
One  is  tempted  to  conclude  I  that  they 
were  foreseen  as  clearly  by  ;hose  who 
perpetrated  this  policy  as  by  those,  like 
Mr.  Gross  and  Mr.  Lumer,  who  argued 
passionately  against  it.  The  difference 
is  that  there  are  few  miUionai  ies  among 
the  unemployed — and  what  i(  regarded 
as  catastrophic  is  received  by  c  thers  with 
hardly  a  ripple  of  anguish,  a  rolling  re- 
adjustment they  term  it. 

This   so-called   rolling   readjustment 
has  caused  in  the  city  of  Detroit  unem- 
ployment in  excess  of  200.000  jand  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  excess  bf  320.000. 
This  is  an  imemploymeht  in  Detroit  of 
between  1  in  8  and  1  In  7  and  puts  De- 
troit over  the  red  line  into  tlie  category 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  designate  those  areas  where  job  seek- 
ers are  in  substantial  excess  of  Job  open- 
ings.  This  is  the  most  serioxii  term  used 
in  reporting  imemployment,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  am  told  that  Detroit  is  the  first 
city  in  the  continental  Uniteil  States  to 
qualify  for  this  unpleasant  distinction. 
Unless  direct  and  wholehearted  action  is 
taken  to  interrupt  this  rolling  readjust- 
ment before  it  turns  into  a  one-way  skin 
dive,  I  am  desperately  afraid  that  De- 
troit will  soon  have  company'  in  Its  mis- 
ery.   I  am  also  afraid  that.  I  unless  this 
action  is  taken  promptly,  tht  misery  of 
Detroit  and  other  depressed  areas  may 
be  just  beginning. 

The  February  14  issue  of  U.  S.  News 
b  World  Report,  in  a  special  article  en- 
titled "The  Detroit  Story:  How  a  City 
Gets  Along  With  1  in  8  Outt  of  Work," 
tells  us : 

At  present  •  •  •  Detroit  Is  holding  up 
much  better  than  Job  figures  alone  would 
indicate.  Here  you  see  the  evidence  of  how 
unemployment  programs  can  Icushlon  the 
shock  of  a  business  downturn,  it's  a  far  cry 
from  the  IQSO's. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from!  the  1930*8, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  peopl^  of  Detroit 
are  grateful  to  those  social  J  visionaries, 
some  of  them  still  serving  their  country 
hi  this  House,  who  built  their  vision  and 
their  wisdom  into  the  State  ind  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  laws.    We 
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of  the  present  generation  are  in  their 
debt. 

But  today  these  laws  offer  Inadequate 
protectiozL  At  least  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  unemployed  do  not  fit  within 
the  terms  of  the  compensation  laws. 
Some  are  excluded  because  their  occupa- 
tions £U'e  not  covered.  Some  are  disquaU- 
fied  by  eligibility  requirements  which 
differ  sharply  and  illogically  from  State 
to  State.  Some  have  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  and  are  still  unemployed. 
Even  where  coverage  is  complete,  the 
compensation  program  replaces  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  wages  lost  to  the  com- 
munity and  only  about  33  percent  of  the 
amount  lost  to  the  individual  worker.  If 
this  roUing  readjustment  long  continues, 
the  percentage  will  shrink  to  nothing. 
Already,  the  wage  replacement  average 
has  fallen  to  10  percent  in  some  of  the 
areas  more  seriously  affected. 

The  White  House  offers  to  change  this 
black  picture  with  a  $2  billion  program  to 
modernize  the  obsolete  physical  plant  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  over  a  3-to-5-year  period 
and  financed  partly  by  private  investors, 
partly  by  a  mail  rate  increase.  I  have 
no  time  here  to  detail  my  objections  to 
this  scheme.  May  I  say,  however,  that 
it  is  not  sound  either  as  economics  or  as 
pubUc  poUcy.  It  ties  together  with  tin- 
sel and  ribbon  a  program  that  looks  as  if 
It  might  be  a  public-assistance  program 
but  is  not.  with  an  ecomnnic  policy  de- 
signed to  lay  a  few  more  knout  strokes 
on  the  bleeding  back  of  the  consumer. 
I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  a  genixine 
public  assistance  program,  but  I  will  not 
be  blackmailed  Into  supporting  the  in- 
supportable. I  was  interested  in  noting 
that  Mr.  Summerfield  admitted  this  is 
not  an  adequate  public  works  program 
to  solve  our  country '«  unemployment; 
and  worse,  that  it  was  not  conceived  as 
such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  bills  which  I  am 
introducing  today  combine  an  extension 
of  the  imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram with  a  genuine  and  economically 
soimd  public  works  program.  The  first 
would  establish  Federal  standards  for 
compensation  coverage  In  place  of 
patchwork  State  regulations.  It  would 
extend  the  period  of  coverage  to  39  weeks 
and  bring  the  level  of  compensation  up 
to  no  less  than  50  percent  of  the  worker's 
actual  wage  or  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wage  paid  all  workers  in  the  State, 
Whichever  is  the  smaller  amount.  It 
would  encompass  all  employers  of  one 
or  more  persons — in  other  words,  all  but 
the  self-employed.  The  second  bill 
would  establish  a  Federal  public  works 
administration  and  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $500  million  to  be  apportioned 
out  to  the  states  for  xise  In  combating 
imemployment. 

This  money  would  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  $9  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  each  $1  of  State  or  local  funds,  and 
construction  would  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  State  or  local  authorities. 
Except  for  technical,  administrative,  and 
supervisory  personnel,  only  workers  on 
the  Jobless  roll  would  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployment under  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sulxnlt  that  we  have 
heard  enough  expressions  of  confidence. 


expressions  might  I  add  that  are  pecul- 
iarly and  unwholesomely  reminiscent  of 

the  time  when  it  was  said,  a  little  wist- 
fully, by  another  resident  of  the  White 
House,  that  "prosperity  is  Just  around 
the  comer."  Just  a  week  ago,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  pointed  out  editorially  that 
"those  economic  Indicators  that  provide 
a  key  to  the  long-range  behavior  of  the 
economy  have  not  been  as  encouraging 
as  the  forecasts  of  administration  offi- 
cials.  Weakness  is  still  evident." 

We  have  had  a  try  at  wishful  thinking 
and  at  promising  our  way  to  prosperity. 
Neither  has  taken  us  very  far.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  action. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Georcb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martik),  for  the  week  of  February  17, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  RoBEsoH  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mttlter)  ,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  death  In  family. 

Mrs.  Oranaban  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mttlter  ) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Patmam  for  30  minutes  on  Thurs- 
day next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  and 
include  related  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RxooBO,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLTZMAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Mm.Tra)  and  Include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Mttltir  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Frelinchuysxn  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Ford  and  to  include  two  editorials. 

Mr.  Rat  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DoRN  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Brekdino  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  . 

Mr.  Satlor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks  made  today  to  include  certain 
pertinent  information. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  57  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  February  18,  1958.  at 
12  o'^ock  n(x>n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tto« 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  tbe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  3,  1957,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  con- 
trol study  of  Berrien  County.  Mich.,  prepared 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  8,  1930,  aa 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No. 
836) ;  to  the  committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illustratloiis. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Rural  Eectrlflcatlon  Act  to  encourag* 
private  participation  In  financing  the  loan 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  th« 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  uniformity 
in  certain  conditions  of  entitlement  to  re- 
enllstment  bonuses  under  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  42d  Quarterly  Report 
on  Export  Ck)ntrol,  pursuant  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

1614.  A  letter  from  the  Cbalrman.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting 
a  list  containing  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  all  employees  and  officers  In  the 
employ  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  tb* 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1615.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  of  Insiirance  on 
Oovemment-owned  facilities  In  possession  of 
Chance  Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.,  I^allas,  Tex., 
punuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921  (81  U.  8.  C.  63),  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1050  (81  U.  8.  C.  65).  and 
the  authority  of  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  to 
examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  forth  In 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  2313  (b); 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovermnent  Opera- 
tions. 

1616.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  transnUttlng  the 
87th  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1617.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  activities  of,  expenditures  by,  and 
donations  to  the  Lignite  Research  Labora- 
tory, Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  for  the  calendar 
year  1957,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  25. 
1948  (62  Stat.  85);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1618.  A  letter  from  tbe  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmlttmg  a  report  on  the 
El  Jardln  division  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabiUtatlon  project  In  Texas,  pursuant  to 
section  9  (a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranemlttlng  a  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Alaska,  transmitting  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1957,  Including 
memorials  and  resolutions,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Alaska,  ap- 
proved August  24,  1912  (48  U.  8.  C,  see. 
80);  to  the  Committee  on  Interl<x  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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1830.  A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  oC  HeaHh. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  all  tort  claims  paid  by  tlds  Depart- 
ment under  section  2672  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1957,  to  December  81.  1967.  pmsoant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2678  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  C<»nmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1621.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
€k>mmeroe,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  ao- 
tivltles  pertaining  to  war-rUk  Insurance  and 
certain  nuolne  and  liability  insvirance  for 
the  American  public  as  of  December  81, 1967, 
purstiant  to  title  XII  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
lierchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1622.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  number  of  positions  in  grades  other  than 
those  covered  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  pursviant  to 
section  633,  title  V,  Public  Law  854,  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofilce 
and  Civil  Service. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  CommlaBioner.  Im- 
migration and  Natiiralizatlon  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice.  tranBtaltting  copies  of 
orders  sxispending  deportations  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1624.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jiutlce,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportations  as  well  as  a 
Ust  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1052;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1625.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  granting  the  applications  for  perma- 
nent residence  filed  by  the  subjects,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1626.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursiiant  to 
Public  IjSw  863,  80th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  February 

13,  1958,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  February  14.  1958: 

Mr.  KXRWAM:  Committee  on  Apprc^ria- 
tlons.  H.  R.  10746.  A  bUl  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes:  with- 
out amendment  (Kept.  No.  1346).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the_ 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  February  17. 1958] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASFINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.  R.  5538.  A  bill  to  provide  that  with- 
drawals, reservations,  or  restrictions  of  more 
than  5,000  acres  of  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  purposes  shaU  not  become 
effective  untU  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
amd  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1347). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  International  Geophysical  Tear 
programs  pursuant  to  section  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Ijaw  601,  79th  Congress  (Rept.  No. 
1348).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  |mrsuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February  13. 
1958.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  February  14. 1958: 

ByMr.KIRWAN:  i 

H.  a.  10746.  A  biU  maUng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  enc^ng  June 
30.  1959,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  February  17,  1958] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.  R.  10747.  A  blU  to  amend  se  irtlon  402 
of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Act  of  1957  with 
respect  to  determinations  of  pemu  nent  and 
total  disability:  to  the  Commltte  i  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.  R.  10748.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  severance 
Of  a  service-connected  disability  i  rhlcb  has 
been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  yea  s;  to  the 
Cominlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHSR: 

H.  R.  10749.  A  bill  to  permit  Indi  ws  to  se- 
cure refunds  of  income  taxes  pa  id  to  the 
United  States  on  income  which  was  from 
allotted  and  restricted  lands  helq  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  and  which  has.  been  held 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax;  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

H.  R.  10750.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  cottofi  acreage- 
reserve  program;  to  the  Conunitte^  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.  R.  10751.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States^  to 
revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  i  inemploy- 
ment  insurance  program,  and  for  ( »ther  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  apid  Means. 

H.  R.  10752.  A  blU  to  check  thejgrowth  of 
-unemployment  by  providing  for  ^deral  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  goverdments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  txrorks  and 
public  Improvements;  to  the  Compnlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ENGLB: 

H.  R.  10753.  A  bUl  to  authorize  dertain  ac- 
tivities by  the  Armed  Forces  in  ( upport  of 
the  vm  Olympic  winter  games,  an(  [  for  other 
purposes;  to  th?  Committee  qa  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.  R.  10754.  A  blU  to  amend  section  114  of 
the   Sou   Bank   Act:    to    the   Compnlttee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

H.  R.  10755.  A  bill  to  provide  lafeo  million 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  acretge  reserve 
progpram;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 

H.  R.  10756.  A  bUl  to  exclude  froi^  the  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area  38  counties  In 
the  United  States  during  1858;  tactile  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLIt'lELD: 

H.  R.  10757.  A  blU  to  check  the  Igrowth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  iworks  and 
public  improvements;  to  the  Con)mittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.  R.  10758.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  (b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  Industries  affecting  cocuneree,  to  enter 
Into  union  shop  agreements;  to  thf  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  EEARNS: 

H.  R.  10759.  A  bUl  to  amend  tie  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  obal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  an  i  Labor. 
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By  lAr.  McCARTBT: 

H.  R.  10760.  A  bUl  to  effectualje  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  tti»  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  otier  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlc  lary. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  10761.  A  bill  to  prohibit  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  employment  becauss  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  land  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.  R.  10762.  A  bUl  to  amend  iiectlon  114  of 
Sou  Bank  Act  for  purpose  of  (xcluding  cer- 
tain counties  In  United  States  70m  the  com- 
mercial producing  area  diulngl  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MSTCALF: 

H.R.  10763.  A  blU  to  authoria  I  aaslstanoe  to 
States  and  local  conununities  in  remedying 
the  inadequacies  in  the  number  of  their 
teachers  and  teachers'  salaries  lind  the  short- 
age in  classrooms;  to  the  Comn  Ittce  on  Xdu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.  R.  10764.  A  bill  to  amend  serious  512  and 
513  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  ot 
1944  to  provide  direct  loan  fiui4s  to  meet  the 
emergency  in  the  veterans'  hotting  program, 
to  extend  such  program  for  fn  additional 
year,  and  to  reactivate  and  retlse  such  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  O'KONSKI: 

H.  R.  10765.  A  bill  to  amend'  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increaae  the  percent- 
age depletion  rate  for  iron  ore  jfrom  deposits 
In  the  United  States  to  27>4  percent;  to  ths 
Ccnunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meaoi. 

H.  R.  10766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  a  duty  on  iron  ore;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.  R.  10767.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unemploy- 
ment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States,  to  re- 
vise, extend,  and  improve  the  ittiemployment 
insurance  program,  and  for  ot^er  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10768.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional defense,  advance  the  c^use  of  peace, 
and  assure  the  InteUectual  p^mlnence  of 
the  United  States,  especially  Ih  science  and 
technology,  through  progrune  designed  to 
stimulate  the  development  aial  to  Increase 
the  number  of  students  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  modem  foreign  languages, 
and  other  disciplines,  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  teachi|Lg  thereof;  to 
promote  the  development  of  technical  skills 
essential  to  the  national  defwse;  to  assist 
teachers  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  im- 
prove their  effectiveness:  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Iducatlon  and 
Ijabor. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 

H.  R.  10769.  A  bill  to  amend  fbe  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  in  order  I  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for  re- 
tired employees  of  air  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

H.  R.  10770.  A  bill  to  amenii  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rights  in  the  distribution  of  Iden- 
tified merchandise;  to  the  Conlmittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerc^. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  c^  Iowa: 

H.  R.  10771.  A  biU  to  amend!  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  eliminate  those  provisions  trhich  restrict 
the  right  of  a  spouse  or  survivor  to  receive 
benefits  simultaneously  under  both  acts:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interstate^  and  PcR-^gn 
Oonunerce. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.  J.  Res.  542.  Joint  reaolutioki  to  itay  any 
reduction  in  support  prices  or 
ments  untU  Congress  can  make  appro{B^te 
changes  in  the  price  support  and  acreage 
allotment  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 1 

H.  J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolutlqn  to  stay  any 
reduction  in  support  prices  fOr  dairy  prod- 
ucts until  Congress  can  mate  appropriate 
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provision  for  such  rapport  prleee;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  McVZT: 
H.  J.  Res.  644.  Joint  reeolutlon  designating 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Touth  Honor  Day: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAD3 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  HILL:  Memorial  of  the  Senate  of 
the  41  St  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ot 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representative*  con- 
curring therein,  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  approprUte  leg- 
islation during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  requiring  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  appropriation  of  water  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  agency  thereof  within 
states  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  98tb 
principal  meridian,  whether  such  appropria- 
tion be  for  lrri|;atlon,  domestic,  industrial, 
manufacturing,  or  other  purposes,  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and 
laws  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  water 
of  the  State  within  which  such  appropria- 
tion is  made,  and  that  upon  such  appropria- 
tion having  been  made  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  any  such  SUte.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  and  required  to  comply  with  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  such  State  In  the  uss 
and  distribution  of  such  water;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  the  SPSAKEB:  Meonarlal  ot  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Congress  re- 
quiring as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  water  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof  within  States 
lying  whoUj  or  partly  west  of  the  98th  prin- 
cipal meridian;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  X/eglslatxire  of  ths 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  sulDcient  fluids  to  take 
care  of  those  farmers  under  the  1958  cotton 
acreage  reserve  agreement  who  have  planned 
to  place  cotton  acres  m  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  ths 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  condemning  the  administration  of 
the   soU-bank   program   and  requesting  the 

Congress  to  appropriate  additional  funds; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


H.  B.  10778.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Byo  H.  Tokoyama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFAIX: 

H.  B.  10774.  A  biU  for  the  relief  at  Makoto 
TabuaaU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PFTITIONS,  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU: 

H.  B.  10772.  A    biU    for   the   reUef  of   Qua 
Nlhoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

402.  By  Mr.  MARSHALL:  Petition  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Lee.  and  others,  of  Cokato. 
Minn.,  in  support  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  alcohoUc  beverages  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  to  the  CommiUes  on  Iso 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  dty 
clerk.  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  relative  to  stating 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  H.  B.  8626.  the 
so-caned  Harris-CHara  natural  gas  bUl  and 
aU  sLmllar  bllte;  to  the  Conunittss  on  In- 
ftste  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

404.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  clerk,  St 
Paul.  Minn.,  relative  to  stating  opposttlon 
to  ths  passage  of  ths  HarrU-CHara  UU: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

405.  Also,  petition  of  the  elty  eierk.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  relative  to  continuing  in  force 
provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  regarding  apportionment  of  fxmds 
for  constructing  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WanuBf  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  17. 1958 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  today  my  third 
warning  on  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  economy.    That  the  situation  is 

serious  and  requires  more  than  mere 
platitudes  about  prosperity  is  clear  from 
the  record.  Keep  in  mind  the  meaning 
Of  the  following  statistics— they  are  not 
•nlgr  a  warning,  they  reflect  idle  man- 
power and  human  hardship. 

The  following  conclusions  and  data 
are  from  the  January  Area  Labor  Mar- 
ket Trends,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Unemployment  has  risen  to  above 
year-ago  totals  in  nearly  all  of  the  149 
major  centers  regularly  surveyed.  In 
some  areas.  Joblessness  has  reached  the 
highest  level  for  this  time  of  the  year 
since  the  business  downturns  of  1949 
and  1953-54. 

Unemployment  is  nationally  already 
averaging  approximately  5.2  percent 
and  is  still  rising. 

Employers  in  the  aircraft,  auto,  and 
electrical  machinery  Industries  indicate 
a  further  decline  is  expected  in  the  next 
few  months. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  fact  Is  that 
In  January  1957  only  12.8  percent  of  the 
areas  had  unemployment  of  6  percent 


to  9  percent.  In  January  of  this  year 
30.2 — 45  of  49— of  the  areas  were  in  this 
category.  Purthcrmore,  1  year  ago  46 
areas  had  unemployment  of  2.9  percent 
or  less.  Today,  there  are  only  13  areas 
in  the  United  States  with  such  a  low 
percentage  of  unempl03rment. 

As  for  the  future,  the  report  states 
that  there  exists  considerable  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  many  employers 
regarding  future  production  or  activity 
schedules. 

The  situation  today  is  serious.  The 
future  is  highly  uncertain.  As  in  medi- 
cine, so  in  business  and  economics — cer- 
tain remedies  will  not  work  once  the 
ailment  becomes  too  serious.  How  long 
will  we  wait? 


tion  for  the  erection,  at  no  expense  to  the 
United  States  Gtovemment.  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  solidarity  of  the  Repubhcs 
in  this  hemisphere.  Situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  just  north 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  containing 
some  27  acres,  this  site  should  lend  itself 
admirably  to  the  purpose  specified  and 
that  purpose  is  a  worthy  one.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Senator  Lances,  I  am 
introducing  a  similar  resolution  today 
and  hope  that  it  will  have  early  com- 
mittee attention. 


Fortieth  AmiiiTersary  of  Lithni«UB 
indepeDdeice 


Momtment  to  the  Sofidarity  of  Ott  Repvb- 
lics  of  the  Wcstera  HcndsphMv  Pro- 
posed for  Ellis  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAT 

OF  KKW  TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  February  17, 1958 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday, 
February  17,  the  Honorable  William 
Lahges,  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  EUls 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  be  sold  at 
nominal  cost  to  a  nonprofit  corporation 
which  would  utilize  the  island  as  a  loca- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  PROXMIRE 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Monday.  February  17. 1958 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  regarding  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Statkvknt  bt  Sxxatok  PBonnm« 
Febniary  18  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  bringing  to  an  end  12S 
years  of  Russian  domination. 
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Th«  Independence  of  lifhuanU  wm  one  of 
tb«  fnilts  of  th«  vision  of  Woodrow  WUaon. 
who  Included  among  liis- 14  points  fhe  prin- 
ciple of  national  self -determination.  Uttiu- 
anla  was  one  of  a  group  at  Baltic  States 
wblch  achleTed  natlonlK>od  after  tbe  first 
Great  War;  and  Lithuania,  along  with  Its 
neighbors,  was  a  tragic  victim  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  the  second  year  of  World  War  II. 

In  its  22  years  of  independence  Lithviania 
showed  the  world  what  a  proud  and  Indus- 
trlons  people  can  do  when  they  are  free  from 
foreign  tyranny.  Improvements  In  trans- 
portation and  education,  great  strides  In  land 
reform  and  social  legislation,  and  remark- 
able gains  In  material  and  spiritual  well- 
being  were  products  of  these  golden  years 
of  Independence. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  dark  chap- 
ter of  Soviet  exploitation  In  the  20th 
century  need  be  told  what  the  Iron-shod 
heels  of  the  Red  army  brought  to  that  fair 
and  happy  land. 

The  man  who  tills  the  land  has  become 
a  serf  in  his  own  country. 

The  man  who  tends  the  last  has  become 
a  tool  for  the  enrichment  of  the  foreigner. 

But  that  Is  not  the  worst.  It  Is  not  enough 
that  the  worker  should  be  a  slave  in  his  own 
land;    indeed,   he   is  fortunate   if   his  lot   Is 

compared  with  that  of  hla  compatriot  who 
tollB  In  Siberia. 

I  invite  consideration  of  the  humanltarlan- 
Ism  of  an  absolute  dictatorship.  A  worker 
Is  recruited  to  do  voliintary  labor  in  a  distant 
and  forbidding  foreign  land.  I  need  hardly 
rdd  that  totalltarlans  have  ways  to  make 
people  volunteer.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to 
separate  a  family.  So  the  worker's  family 
then  is  invited  to  Join  him  in  that  far-away 
place.  Last  year  4,000  Lithuanian  familUs 
receive  such  Invitations  In  the  Vilnius  region 
alone.  This  Is  the  way  a  slave  state  popu- 
lates its  least  habitable  regions. 

This  would  be  a  sad  day.  this  40th  anni- 
versary of  Independence.  If  we  believed  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  woiild  wear  always  the 
yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  We  know  that  the  flame  of  free- 
dom sometimes  flickers,  but  once  lighted  it 
does  not  go  out.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
wUI  be  free  again. 

Today  we  extend  our  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  nearly  1  million  Lithuan- 
ian Americans  who  have  made  splendid  con- 
tributions to  the  wealth  and  culture  of  their 
adopted  land.  We  are  richer  for  their  In- 
dustry and  talent,  for  their  pride  and  love 
of  freedom. 

We  send  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  their 
compatriots  in  Lithuania.  We  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  can  celebrate  their  sec- 
ond liberation  from  Russian  mlsnile.  When 
Lithuania  takes  once  more  its  proud  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world — as  It 
surely  shall — the  crimes  of  its  oppressor  will 
not  be  forgotten. 


National  Beaatjr  Salon  Week 
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pared  on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  I 

STATnnarr  bt  SEitATOt  Ctthu 

In  these  days  of  world  tensions,  conflicts, 
mistrust,  and  misgiving,  it  is  refreshing  to 
look  at  some  of  the  good  things ,  we  have 
In  our  country,  some  of  the  ntolgbborly 
things  that  the  people  of  ova  lafid  do  to 
make  this  a  Nation  of  which  we  a^e  proud. 

I  have  in  mind  the  hairdressers  |  and  coe- 
metologlsts  of  our  Nation.  I 

They  have  set  aside  the  week  of  jFebruary 
9  as  National  Beauty  Salon  Week  and  have 
made  It  an  occasion  for  charitable  eervice  in 
many  Institutions,  Including  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  and  home^  for  the 
orphaned.  1 

In  more  than  900  cities  throu^out  our 
Nation,  small  towns,  large  metropollltan  cities, 
rural  areas,  these  Americans,  mesnbers  of 
the  National  Hairdressers  and  CosnietologlBta 
Association,  are  visiting  more  than  2,000  in- 
stitutions to  give  some  300,000  frie  beauty 
treatments  to  patients  and  inmates,  to  tbe 
women  and  yoiing  girls  who  canndt  go  to  a 
beauty  salon.  Included  are  the  jwards  of 
many  of  our  veterans  hospitals  wl|ere  many 
of  the  gallant  women  who  served  Ciur  coun- 
try still  remain.  ] 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  thfse  beauty 
visits  have  been  going  on  for  m^ny  years, 
since  National  Beauty  Salon  WeeM  was  first 
observed  8  years  ago.  Since  then  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  women  who  caanot  go  to 
a  beauty  salon  have  been  able  to  i^eelve  the 
best  possible  beauty  care  that  can!  be  given. 
You  all  know  that  a  beauty  salool  is  a  very 
small  business,  many  of  them  ve  owned 
by  women  who  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families.  They  do  not  have  muah  money, 
but  they  do  have  talent  and  they 'give  of  it 
and  thetr  time.  6<xne  of  them  call  it  a 
time  tithe,  a  tenth  of  their  time  to  people 


*lUTenide  Halntyle  Unit  opc^ton  are  to 
be  commended  for  displaying!  while  they 
observe  the  objectives  of  National  Beauty 
Salon  Week,  thoughtfulness  for  others 
through  their  novd  and  helpfai  project." 

And  I  submit  that  we  salute  the  hair- 
dressers and  cosmetologists  of  our  Nation, 
and  extend  to  them  our  best  wishes  for  their 
observance  of  their  oelebratlom  with  special 
mention  to  a  native  Nebraskan^  Mr.  Nathan 
E.  Jacobe  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc..  who 
created  this  activity  8  years  agp;  and  to  ICr. 
Philip  Parker  of  Gary,  Ind..  [the  national 
president  of  NHCA;  and  ICr.  ]iaz  Kuck  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  T..  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  week. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBBAaXA 

IN  TiaB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  17. 1958 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  week  of  February  9.  in  more  than 
900  cities  throughout  our  Nation,  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Hairdressers  and 
Cosmetologists  Association  visited  over 
2,000  Institutions  and  gave  about  300,000 
free  beauty  treatments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  pre- 


who  are  less  fortunate  than  they 


ire.    This 


Is  a  noble  example  for  us  all.  I  wi  nt  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  editorial  In  the  Fari- 
bault (Idinn.)  Dally  News  about  this  won- 
derfiU  work: 

"BKATTTT   CAHX   WTTH   A   BZAI T 

"  It's  the  kind,  unexpected,  t  loughtful 
gestures  of  people  toward  others  ^  rhlch  dis- 
tinguish America  from  other  nal  ions  as  a 
country  with  a  soul.' 

"Comments  similar  to  this  are  tnade  fre- 
quently by  Europeans  (not  all  Europeans 
are  United  States  critics)  when  they  note 
that  Americans,  for  the  most  pa  t.  like  to 
do  'out  of  the  ordinary'  things  1  Dr  others. 

"Just  such  a  gesture  was  made  this  week 
by  members  of  the  Riverside  Hali  style  Unit 
as  a  special  feature  of  their  ob8(  rvance  of 
National  Beauty  Salon  Week.  February  10-17. 

"On  Monday  local  beauty  salons  were 
closed  as  the  operators,  members  of  the 
Riverside  Unit,  went  to  the  Faribault  State 
School  and  Hospital  to  give  special  beauty 
care  to  women  residents  of.  the  i  chool.  A 
total  of  534  haircuts  were  give  i  by  the 
beauty  operators  and  the  thoughtl  ul  gesture 
was  deeply  appreciated  by  th<  grateful 
residents. 

"Every  person  likes  to  feel  well  groomed. 
The  lift  in  personal  feeUng  and  attitude  has 
been  described  by  some  of  the  recipients  of 
the  special  beauty  treatment  as  a|new  lease 
on  life. 

"Northfleld  members  of  the  Rivekvide  Unit 
also  spent  Tuesday  giving  pimanents, 
shampoos,  and  waves  at  their  shopk  to  needy 
glrU  from  the  grade  schools.  At  pwatonna 
girls  of  the  State  school  there  4ere  given 
special  beauty  care. 

"The  beauty  business  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  In  a  comparatively  ^ort  time 
Into  one  of  the  Nation's  leading^  business 
indxistrles.  | 


Pay  TV 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  J.  ROYD  B 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP: 


ATTVSS 


Monday.  February  17. 1958 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  note  my  opposition  to  JBUbscription 
television  by  having  printed!  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  I  submitted,  on 
January  28.  1958,  to  the  Hoijse  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreigik  Commerce, 
then  conducting  hearings  op  that  sub- 
ject: 

Statement  bt  thx  Honoxablk  J.Iploto  BazzD- 
IMG  Opposing  Pat  Teltvision 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  should  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to!  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  your 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  litate,  for  the 
record  of  these  hearings,  my  v^ews  with  re- 
gard to  subacrlptlon  televlsloi 

I  have  received  to  date.  iJr.  Chairman, 
almost  3,000  letters  from  my  copstltuents  on 
the  subject  of  subscription  television;  or,  as 
It  is  otherwise  known,  pay  television,  pay- 
as-you-see  television,  and  tqll  television. 
All  but  two  of  these  communliatlons  are  In 
opposition  to  any  form  of  pay-as-you-see 
television.  I 

Certainly.  I  must  conclude j  that  a  wave 
of  protest  of  such  magnitude  from  my  area, 
the  Fifth  District  of  the  State  pt  Kansas,  re- 
fiects  the  thinking  of  a  wide  cross  section 
of  rural  Kansans.  I  think  an  accurate  sum- 
mation of  their  thinking  woula  be  that  they 
consider  8ubscrlp>tion  televlsloi^  not  to  be  In 
the  Interest  of  rural  America.  I 

I  understand  that  some  50  n^Illlon  Ameri- 
can families  have  Invested  ani  approximate 
total  of  $16  billion  In  televUion  receivers 
through  which  they  are  able  to  view,  free, 
past  the  commercial  price  of  the  set.  pro- 
grams ranging  in  interest  val^ie  from  pure 
entertainment,  religious  and  fcultural  pro- 
grams to  those  which  communicate  the  news 
and  pertinent  discussion  topics  of  the  day. 

I  believe  that  these  technological  and  pro- 
graming advancements  should  continue  to  be 
made  available,  free,  to  any  "pV  set  owner 
that  chooses  to  view  them;  notjmerely  to  the 
relatively  small  percentage  of  ihose  who  are 
In  a  financial  position  to  receive  the  more 
coetly  subscription  television  (>rograms. 

As  a  clear  indication  that  thet  aUeged  bene- 
fits of  pay  TV  would  be  resected  to  the 
financially  favored  few.  It  Is  m^  understand- 
ing that  on  the  basis  of  Col«mbla  Broad- 
casting System  computations  the  average 
family  would  be  required  to  pay  at  the  mini- 
mum $100  per  year  for  mere^  4  hours  oi 
televiewing  a  week. 


And,  It  has  been  pointed  oat,  abould  rab- 
sorlptlon  television  be  permitted  to  eetab- 
Ilsh  a  foottK^d.  and,  ahouM  It  thereby  eom- 
xnand  the  greateet  percentage  of  the  adver- 
tiser's money,  sorely  toll  telerlalon  will  pre- 
empt or  replace  choice-time  programs  now 
presented  free. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  proponents  of  pay 
television,  the  motion  picture  and  radio  pro- 
ducers, are  opposed  by  the  existing  major 
radio  and  television  networks.  As  a  casual 
observation.  It  occiirs  to  me  that  since  the 
motion  picture  producers  apparently  have 
failed  to  successfully  compete  with  free  tele- 
vision for  America's  entertainment  dollar, 
they  are  now  preparing  to  make  the  televi- 
sion communications  medliun  pay  by  crip- 
pling Its  very  basis :  Freedom  of  the  air  waves 
and  free  television.  The  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers appear  to  beUeve  that  where  tech- 
nicolor, cinerama,  and  high  fidelity  sound 
tracks  have  faUed  the  television  screen  will 
succeed.     Personally,  I  do  not. 

I  contend  that  we  should  maintain  our 
eommunlcatlons  media  In  as  free  a  state  as 
possible  for  the  maximum  dissemination  of 
Information  and  entertainment. 


eluded  aa  a  mer»  adjunct  to  a  military  pro- 
gnuB.  It  this  be  true,  the  question  then 
arlass  ••  to  what  would  be  the  best  civilian 
acsncy  to  take  on  this  reaixtnslblUty — or 
what  type  of  new  agency  should  be  created. 

NACA 

Few  people  have  ever  heard  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  Fewer 
still  could  describe  its  work.  Yet  this  Fed- 
eral agency,  established  in  1915,  has  played 
a  crucially  impwDrtant  role  in  American  avia- 
tion development.  For  example,  NACA  de- 
veloped tbe  laminar  flow  wing  in  time  to 
enable  P-51*s  to  escort  our  heavy  bombers 
Into  Germany  at  a  critical  point  In  World 
War  n.  It  did  outstanding  work  in  the  poet- 
war  period  developing  supersonic  aircraft. 
It  has  solved  key  bottlenecks  Involved  In 
the  development  of  ballistic  missiles.  For 
more  than  a  decade  NACA  has  been  con- 
ducting research  in  fields  leading  to  man's 
conquest  of  space.  Its  work  has,  among 
other  things,  led  to  the  development  of  the 
recently  publicized  X-15  aircraft.  This  is 
the  plane  which  It  Is  h(^>ed  will  lead  to 
manned  flight  beyond  the  atmosphere. 


Preparing:  fw  the  Astronantics  Afc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17,1958 

Mr.  FRELINOHUY8EN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  insert  the  following  mate- 
rial at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 
Prxpasinc  ro»  the  Astsonautics  Age 

Approximately  a  decade  ago  Congress  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  how  best 
to  deal  with  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. Should  It  be  placed  under  military  or 
civilian  control?  What  tjrpe  of  agency  was 
best  suited  to  handle  the  proUemT  What 
role  should  Congress  play  In  overseeing  any 
program  administered  by  the  executive 
branch? 

Today  a  similar  Issue  Is  facing  Congress, 
that  is.  how  best  to  handle  the  problem  of 
si>ace  technology.  Should  the  Defense  De- 
partment be  given  exclusive  control  In  the 
field  of  astronautics,  or  should  overall  re- 
sponsibility be  placed  In  a  civilian  agency? 
If  part  or  all  of  the  program  is  to  be  placed 
In  elvQlan  hands,  what  agency  shoxild  be 
given  the  responsiblUty?  Or  should  a  new 
agency  be  created?  What  should  be  the  role 
of  Congress  in  developing  such  a  program? 

BBOAO  EIGNtnCANCS 

As  was  true  with  regard  to  the  postwar 
debate  on  atomic  energy  development,  Con- 
greas  is  beginning  to  realize  that  space 
projects  win  have  significance  for  beyond 
the  military  area.  For  this  reason  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  responsibility  for  devel- 
opment of  our  space  program  should  not  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Pentagon. 

Unquestionably  tbe  development  and  op- 
eration of  military  missiles,  military  satel- 
lites, and  military  sp«u»  vehicles  are  a  mili- 
tary function — and  a  function  which  the 
'Defense  Department  should  push  vigorously. 
In  addition,  however,  much  will  need  to  be 
done  In  the  field  of  scientific  research  on 
space  phenomena,  and  scientific  exploration 
of  the  universe.  A  sound  national  program 
mtnt  Include  both  nonmllltary  and  military 
aspects. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is,  furthermore,  real 
danger  that  the  nonmllltary  aspects  of  space 
technology  will  be  submerged  If  they  are  In- 


In  all  of  these  projects  NACA  has  worked 
closely  and  in  harmony  with  the  military 
services,  the  aclentiflc  fraternity,  and  Ameri- 
can indxistry.  Its  personnel  is  of  the  highest 
caliber.  The  chairman  of  NACA  is  Gen.  James 
H.  Doolittle,  retired,  who.  In  addition  to  his 
military  fame,  has  an  outstanding  scientific 
and  Industrial  record. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  NACA  is  the  logical  agency  to  be 
given  tbe  fob  of  spearheading  our  space  pro- 
gram. At  the  very  least,  NACA  should  form 
the  nucleus  of  any  new  agency  which  might 
be  develc^>ed.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If 
NACA  "8  large  pool  of  talent  and  experience 
were  wasted  merely  because  Its  activities 
luive  not  been  sufficiently  publicized. 

In  order  to  place  this  question  clearly  be- 
fore Congress,  I  am  developing  legislation 
which  would  direct  NACA  to  take  overall 
charge  of  our  astronautics  program.  This 
same  legislation  would  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics,  made  up  of  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  which  would 
act  as  a  Congressional  watchdog  over  the 
space  program. 

This  committee  would  be  modeled  after 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
which  oversees  our  atomic-energy  program. 
The  proposal  constitutes  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote in  the  astronautical  field  this  same  type 
of  productive  legislative-executive  relation- 
ship. 

TOO   SnCFLZT 

Far  too  often  when  acute  national  prob- 
lems arise  Congress  creates  complex  new  or- 
ganizations which  add  to  the  Federal  payroU, 
expand  Government  bureaucracy,  but  do  not 
effectively  attack  the  problems  they  were 
created  to  solve.  Today,  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  Congress  and  the  President  have  a 
ready-made  solution  which  would  save  the 
taxpayers  nu>ney  and  get  the  Job  done.  Let 
us  hope  the  solution  is  not  so  simple  that  It 
Is  overlooked.  • 


The  NatiMal  Wo*I  Act  o(  1954 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  17, 1958 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  CoNGSEssioNAi  Rxcoso  a  statement 
I  have  preiiared  on  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  together  with  some  explan- 
atory tables. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SraTBifXNT  BT  Sxnatob  iijntot 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctilture  and  Forestry,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished smior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, recently  held  hearings  on  S.  2861,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  BAUmr  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  47  other  Members  of  this  body. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  AgrictU- 
ture,  a  coeponsor  of  S.  3861,  and  being  vitally 
Interested  in  the  sheep  Industry,  I  wa^  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing. 

At  the  time  of  that  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  not  yet  issued  Its 
official  Inventory  figures  on  Livestock  on 
Farms,  as  of  January  1,  1958.  These  are  most 
lmix>rtant  because  this  Is  the  flrait  Inven- 
tory report  which  could  show  In  Its  figures, 
the  ntimber  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  and 
whether  or  not  the  Wool  Act  was  accomplish- 
ing Its  purpose  of  increasing  production,  as 
Congress  Intended. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that  those  figures 
have  now  been  issued  by  tbe  Department 
and  that  there  has  been  an  Increase  of  3 
percent  in  the  numbo:  of  stock  sheep  owned 
by  farmers. 

When  you  realize  that  the  wool  producers 
of  the  Nation  were  going  out  of  business  at 
the  time  this  legislation  was  enacted;  when 
you  realize  that  no  incentive  payment 
reached  a  grower  before  mld-1950.  I  think  It 
speaks  well  that  the  growers  of  the  Nation 
were  abl»  to  show  an  increase  in  production 
by  January  1  of  this  year.  This  was  in  spite 
of  a  severe  drought  early  in  the  pro-am  in 
many  of  the  great  sheep  producing  areas  of 
the  West  and  Southwest.  It  speaks  well  of 
these  growers  that  they  have  used  the  in- 
centive payments  under  the  program  and  the 
self-help  provision,  permitting  them  to  pro- 
mote and  advertise  their  products,  to  begin 
the  restoration  of  this  most  Important  live- 
stock segment  of  our  economy. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  stock 
sheep  ntnnbcTB  showed  an  8  percent  Increase. 
6  percent  above  the  national  average.  Thirty- 
three  of  forty-eight  States  showed  an  In- 
crease in  sheep  numbers.  The  Important 
Increase  In  the  number  of  ewe  Iambs  on 
hand,  being  held  over  to  become  lamb  and 
wool  producers,  a  gain  of  16  percent,  will 
show  up  In  stock  sheep  numbers  In  the  In- 
ventory of  January  1,  1959  and  1960. 

The  portion  of  this  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Livestock  and  Poultry  Inventory  ■■ 
Issued  last  Friday  noon  relating  to  sheep 
numbers  Is  obvious  proof  that  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  Is  doing  what  Congress 
Intended  for  it  to  do.  I  Include  these  refer- 
Mices  to  sheep  as  a  part  of  my  statement: 

Sheep:  Stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms 
and  ranches  January  1,  1B58.  are  estimated 
at  27.390,000  head.  This  is  3  percent  more 
than  the  26,538,000  head  a  year  earlier  and 
the  largest  Inventory  number  since  January 
1,  1953.  All  sheep  and  lambs,  Including 
those  on  feed,  totaled  31,328,000  head,  up  2 
percent  from  January  1.  1957.  Sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  declined  8  percent  to  3,938,000 
bead,  the  lowest  number  in  7  years. 

Ewe  lamb  numbers  Increased  sharply  to 
4,S47,000  head,  a  gain  of  IS  |>ercent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  reached  the  highest  level 
since  January  1,  1952.  Ewes  and  rams  1 
year  cdd  and  older  Increased  1  percent  and  3 
];>ercent,  resp>ectlvely.  Wether  and  ram 
lambs  declined  3  percent. 

Stock  sheep  nimibers  were  up  8  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  In  the  11  Western  States, 
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Texas  and  South  Dakota.  This  group  of 
States  registered  a  gain  for  the  first  time  in 
6  years.  The  native  States,  with  a  4-per- 
cent Increase,  continued  to  expand  their 
sheep  numbers. 

In  Texas,  the  leading  sheep  State,  stock 
sheep  numbers  rose  to  4,700,000  head,  an  in- 
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crease  of  6  percent  during  the  year.  Inven- 
tories were  also  up  In  7  other  Westerq  States 
and  In  21  of  the  35  native  States.  Tht  North 
Central  States  showed  the  largest  per  «ntage 
increase,  led  by  Iowa  with  a  20  percent  in 
crease. 


All  sheep  and  lambs:  Number  on  farms  and  tola 


state  and  division 


Number 


Maine 

New  Hampshire...... 

Vermont.. 

Massachusetts ., 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

J'ennsylvaiila. ...... . 

North  Atlantic. 


Ohio , 

Indiana 

lUinoLs 

Wichljn»n.. 
Wisconsin. 


Ea.st         North 
Central 


^rinnesota 

Iowa .... 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Nebraska...... 

"Kftnm« ...... 


West        North 
Central 


North  CentraL. 


Delaware.. 
Muryland. 


Averape 
1947-66 


Thovs. 

head 

26 

8 

11 

10 

2 

8 

168 

13 

237 


483 


1967 


TTtoug. 

head 

40 

10 

13 

13 

2 

10 

188 

18 

262 


1968 


656 


1.249 
506 
676 
443 
287 


,162 


1,238 
979 
510 

1,108 
7S0 
735 


6,222 


1,261 
647 
740 
404 

2ra 


head 

42 

9 

14 

12 

2 

10 

184 

18 

254 


545 


1,270 
582 
750 
407 
290 


3,215       3.308 


1958  OS 
percent 
011957 


Per- 
cent 
104 

00 
105 

92 
100 
100 

98 
100 

97 


98 


102 
106 
101 
101 
110 


103 


054 
1,390 
924 
661 
1,379 
780 
606 


6.704 


9. 383   9. 019   10. 344 


088 
,554 
881 
678 
.471 
739 
725 


7.036 


102 
112 
95 
103 
107 

lao 


105 


104 


Total  value 


Averatre 
1947-56 


Tlumt. 

dolUiT* 
397 
135 
167 
170 
33 
132 
3,072 
256 

3,rj5 


8,097 


20,823 
9,076 

12.473 
8.009 
6,404 


66.786 


15.953 
22.311 
16,  075 
8.776 
20,106 
13,489 
12,000 


1957 


TVw*. 

doUart 

560 

145 

177 

195 

30 

156 

3,042 

281 

3,563 


8,149 


18,560 
8.070 

11,520 
6.307 
3,626 


48.083 


108,710 


14.  093 
20.288 
13.593 

9.3S1 
22.746 
11.318 

7.800 


1958 


TTiotu. 

doUart 

601 

139 

203 

194 

32 

168 

3,145 

299 

3,886 


8,667 


21.289 
9.090 

12.465 
7,199 
^080 


66,023 


17.025 
28.. 300 
15,  128 
11.924 
29.448 
13.  42.5 
12.086 


99. 219     127. 345 


164.496  147,302  183.368 


3 

4 

4 

100 

47 

54 

43 

61 

62 

101 

709 

785 

65 
910 


State  and  dlv  sion 


Virginia 

West  Vlreinla... 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

QeorRia 

Florida 


South  Atls  itlc 

Kentucky 4.. 

Tenness** 

Alabama ,. 1. 

Mississippi .. 

Arkuusas . 

Ixnilslana .  .. 

Oklahoma. .. 

Texas 


South  Ceo  ;ral.. 

Montana 4— 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colora<lo 

New  Mexico L. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Kova<la 

Washington J.. 

Oreeon 

Calilumia ] 


West... 
United  Stites. 


Slock  sheep  and  lambs:  Number  on  farms  and  otal  value,  Jan.  1 


State  and  division 


Matae 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Miis.sachusetts 

Ehode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Atlantic. 

Ohio 

Indiana . 

Illinois 

MlchiRan 

Wisconsin . .... 

East  North  Cen 
tral 

M  innesota.  ....... 

Iowa 

Mlissourl 

North  Dakota 

Pouth  Dakota 

Nebr:iska.. ....... 

Kansas 

West     North 
.-        Central 

North  Central. 

Delaware..__. 

Maryland .. 


Numl)er 


Average 
1947-56 


TKmu. 

head 

26 

8 

11 

10 

2 

8 

146 

13 

237 


460 


1957 


luad 
40 
10 
13 
13 
2 
10 

168 
18 

262 


536 


1,018 
407 
480 
S.'iS 
224 


2,482 


685 

8n 

839 
435 
020 
207 
878 


4,277 


6,759 

3 
43 


1,046 
455 
533 
314 
213 


2,561 


735 
937 
794 
643 

,161 
273 
456 


7,460 

4 

61 


19S8 


Thoiu. 

head 

42 

9 

14 

12 

2 

10 

165 

18 

254 


526 


1,077 
482 
670 
317 
232 


2,678 


764 
1,124 
755 
659 
1,240 
308 
479 


5,238 


7,916 

4 
fi3 


1958  as 
percent 
011957 


Per- 
cent 
104 

00 
105 

02 
100 
100 

08 
100 

97 


98 


103 

106 
107 
101 
109 


105 


104 
120 
05 
103 
108 
113 
105 


107 


106 

100 
101 


Total  value 


Averajre 
1947-56 


TlUmi. 
doUars 

397 
135 
167 
170 
33 
132 

2,672 
256 

3,735 


7,698 


16,929 
7,215 
8,781 
6.310 
4,187 


43,442 


12.125 

14,550 

13,753 

7,392 

16,718 

3,397 

6,941 


73,876 


117,297 

47 
760 


1957 


Thout. 

doUart 

560 

145 

177 

196 

30 

156 

3,722 

281 

3,563 


7,829 


15.690 
6,508 
8,208 
i867 
2,726 


38,080 


10,658 

13,493 

11,513 

7,493 

10,040 

3,713 

6,700 


71,610 


100,699 

64 

786 


1958 


Thmu. 

doUari 

601 

139 

203 

194 

32 

168 

2,822 

299 

3.886 


8,344 


18.201 
8,290 
9,405 
6,579 
3,874 


45.349 


13,217 

20,569 

12,986 

9.782 

25,230 

6.667 

7,904 


95,355 


140,704 

66 
910 


State  and  divi  Ion 


Virginia 4 

West  Virpinla. 
North  CaroiinaJ.. 
South  Carolina.  . 

GtK)rgia 

Florida 

South  AtlAntlc. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee A— 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 
Arkansas..... 

Louisiana |. 

Oklahoma 

Ttxas 


South  Cez  tral 


Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California .... 


West 

United  Stites.. 


The  total  value  of  stock  sheep  oa  farms  and 
ranches  January  1.  1958,  was  $$30  million 
34  percent  above  a  year  earlier  anjd  compares 
with  the  record  high  of  $783  mllll|on  In  1962. 
The  average  value  per  head  on  January  1,  was 
$19.40  compared  with  $14J)0  a  year  earUer 
and  the  average  of  $17.50. 


value,  Jan.  1 


Number 


Averaee 
1947-56 


head 

308 

812 

43 

4 

16 

6 


734 


642 

276 

38 

78 

48 

118 

188 

6,425 


7,813 


1,846 

1,134 

3,160 

1,804 

1,368 

451 

1,460 

477 

328 

761 

1.920 


13.720 


32,133 


1957 


TTkott*. 

head 

330 

301 

58 

11 

63 

8 


826 


605 

310 

100 

l(t5 

60 

99 

245 

4.740 


6,383 


1.6.<i0 

1.119 

2,095 

1,766 

1.189 

472 

1,395 

451 

275 

861 

1.984 


1958 


Thmu. 

head 

327 

301 

61 

14 

66 

9 


824 


623 

319 
83 

110 
72 
95 

244 
4.864 


6.410 


1,601 

1, 121 

2,174 

1,756 

1,208 

445 

1.362 

434 

267 

881 

1.866 


13.257 


13,205 


1958  ax 
percent 
0(1957 


Per- 

emt 

99 

100 

105 

127 

80 

112 


100 


103 
103 

83 
105 
104 

96 
100 
102 


102 


102 

100 

104 

90 

102 

94 

98 

06 

97 

102 

»4 


100 


30,840 


31,328 


102 


ToU  [  value 


Avecaw 
1947-66 


TSotu. 

doUari 

6,156 

6,4.W 

808 

62 

310 

42 


13,553 


13,330 

4.817 

504 

866 

601 

958 

2,718 

84,263 


106.068 


36.149 

23.782 

41.907 

36,2(V4 

22.193 

7,737 

29.487 

0,670 

6, 398 

14.887 

39.847 


386,120 


562,525 


9fi7 


7  \on*. 

4iUar» 

^006 

,606 

974 

179 

970 

80 


1^663 


1  ,616 
,991 
,454 
,376 
787 
881 
1068 
4  1,760 


71.937 


21,250 

lp,623 
,896 
.648 

1^.  H.56 
.725 
,272 
',028 
1.678 

11.108 
.339 


32  ,830 


461,361 


Number 


Averaee 
1947-56 


Thmi». 

head 

308 

312 

43 

4 

16 

5 


734 


642 

276 

34 

78 

48 

118 

137 

,240 


7.572 


1.670 

1,042 

2,038 

1,261 

1,325 

413 

1,378 

464 

295 

741 

1,690 


12,318 


37,843 


1957 


Thoiif. 

kead 

330 

3U1 

58 

11 

63 

8 


826 


605 

310 
77 

105 
60 
99 

303 
4,476 


6,494 


1,642 

909 

1,980 

1.216 

1.166 

421 

1,301 

435 

250 

830 

1,632 


11,772 


26,638 


1958 


Thous. 

kead 

327 

301 

61 

14 

66 

9 


824 


623 
319 

77 

110 

72 

95 

207 

4,700 


6,203 


1,573 

1,049 

2,039 

1,252 

1,173 

419 

1,288 

418 

248 

847 

1,616 


11,921 


27,890 


1958  as 
percent 
or  1057 


Per- 
unt 
99 

100 
105 
127 
80 
112 


100 


103 
103 
100 
105 
104 
96 
102 
105 


104 


102 

105 

103 

103 

101 

100 

99 

96 

99 

102 

99 


101 


103 


Averaee 
1947-86 


Thout. 

dollart 

6.156 

6,459 

806 

6» 

210 

42 


13,553 


13,330 

4,817 

454 

866 

601 

958 

1,899 

82,194 


105.120 


32.914 

22.003 

39.807 

25,  616 

21,579 

7.175 

27,833 

9,439 

6.792 

14,  518 

85,567 


242,242 


485^910 


19a 


Tkoui. 

doOmri 

t,Zt% 

4,908 

1,147 

238 

1.080 

108 


14,770 


vi,sn 

6,800 
1,430 
1,804 
1.023 
1,103 
8,701 
84,874 


112,361 


36,091 

24,170 

40.801 

38,604 

24,358 

7,  SIM 

28,909 

0,249 

6,805 

18,618 

30,494 


2831881 


601,020 


TotJ  1  value 


1967 


i  Mart 

\(m 

1,606 

974 

179 

970 

80 


n,653 


616 
1,991 
1.178 
1,370 

787 

881 
1.517 

312 


(r,668 


Si,  523 

U583 

H056 

U848 

15.557 

{,063 

:t,768 

r,656 

1.250 

U612 

3),  355 


IS  r,  269 


3t  3^108 


19S8 


Tkmii. 

doUari 

6,378 

4,906 

1,147 

228 

1,090 

108 


14,770 


12,523 
6.806 
1,340 
1,804 
1,023 
1,102 
8.146 

82,250 


108,993 


34.449 

32,6.W 

47, 101 

27,930 

23,674 

6,914 

27,563 

8,945 

6,400 

17.873 

84,744 


257,348 


630, 068 


1958 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

Vmtu*  ptr  htad,  Jan.  1  > 
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state  tod  dlvWon 


1947-66 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

VemoDt 

MaaMetausetts.... 


C-onnectteat .. 

New  York _ 

New  Jersey 

Fennsylvaila 

North  AtlaaUe.. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois.  __ 
Mtchlgaa.. 
Wisconaki. 


fittvt 


8123 
180 
154 
198 
313 
194 
177 
943 
168 


8100 
131 
124 
ISO 
17« 
163 
144 
184 
140 


172 


East  North  Cen- 
tral  


Minnesota 

Iowa 

MLisoorl 

North  Daknta 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas . 

West  North 
CentraL 


North  Central. . 


Delaware... 
Maryland.. 


1S3 
131 
134 
144 

167 


144 


138 
127 
IIS 
131 
128 
121 
114 


1087 


144 


IIO 
102 
103 
130 
131 


114 


134 


131 


M8 
144 


102 
94 
90 
93 
91 
88 
83 


1068 


8135 
144 
IM 

183 
304 
191 
175 
307 
109 


171 


127 
118 
IIT 
141 
ISO 


133 


Mflki 


Avaraire, 

1947-66 


1067 


$172 
307 
201 
3.^3 
2SH 
353 
227 
399 
230 


$140 
lOS 
100 
305 
216 
210 
183 
380 
198 


320 


181 

17Vi 

191 

I9ft 

218 


198 


114 
119 


130 
124 
IIS 
128 
133 
128 
119 


91.8  125 


99.7  128 


134 
138 


195 

187 
149 

187 

in 

183 

175 


180 


190 


190 


$172 
195 
197 
336 

ato 

345 
223 
360 
230 


188 


159 
167 
I8S 
178 
170 


167 


153 
157 
IM 
143 
143 
151 
140 


1968 


222 


184 
177 
178 
200 
300 


192 


Avermce, 
1947-66 


1067 


1968 


815.48  814.00  814.80 


10.61 
15.89 
16.65 
law 

16.84 

iao8 

19.77 
16. 


10.8^ 


16.77 
17. 
18.61 
17. 

M.08I 


17.61 


14.00 


16.00 
14.60 
15.40 
IS.  50 
12.80 


14.90 


146 


157 


186    ISO 


160 


187 
188 
148 
178 
t« 
183 
186 


179 


17.81 
18l06 
16.30 
17.37 
18.42 
M.38 
16.66 


14.  SO 
14.40 
14.50 
».80 
16.40 
13.  (W 
12.60 


17.80    14.00 


188 


17.47 


nsl      17. 
ua      17. 


14.70J 


75    18.60    16.20 
90    1&.40    17.80 


16.40 
14.50 
16.20 
16.00 
16.80 
17.10 
16.00 
18.80 


IS.  90 


16.00 
17.30 
16.50 

ir.flo 

18.70 


16.90 


17,30 
18.80 
17.20 
17.50 
20.30 
18.40 
16.50 


18.30 


17.80 


SUte  and  division 


A' 
1947-66 


VhgliUa_ _. 

West  ViiKlnla 

North  CanMim... 
Sonth  Carolina... 

OcOTSia. _. 

FkMTlda _. 

Sooth  Atlantic. 

KcDtoeky „. 

Tmumssss _. 

AlabMna 

MIssissippf 

Arkansas .. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

South  CentraL. 

Montana 

Idaho ..^. 

Wyoming _.. 

Colorado _!. 

New  Mexico 

Aritona 

Utah 

Nevada .. 

Washington 

Oregon. 
CalUo 


West _ 

United  States.. 


Oattte 


$117 
100 
94 
87 
77 
78 


100 
90 
78 
70 
83 
81 

100 
9S 


lOP 


$B0 
80 
70 
88 

•a 

63 


8100 
97 
«0 
82 
77 
79 


96.8  76.2 


80 
79 
66 

SO 
61 
61 
71 
00 


92.1   67.2 


120 
128 

122 

119 
109 
114 
IM 
123 
130 
130 
146 


127 


121 


87 
93 
80 
82 
73 
86 
91 
92 
93 
86 
118 


1968 


A' 
1947-06 


9La 


lOS 
9t 
73 
78 
80 
83 
108 
106 


95.0 


131 
13S 
129 
123 
110 
110 
131 
136 
128 
116 
144 


93.8  128 


MBk 


$144 
184 
122 

120 


123 


19S7 


1958 


$116 

97 

101 

100 


113  90 


106 


$134 

119 
118 
115 
IM 
130 


130  111 


13*1  117 

12»i  104 

U)6  77 

I04  83 

108  86 

121  103 

130  105 

129  S8 


123 


194 
19* 

185 


97.8 


ISO 
153 
139 


1831  137 

172;  135 
196  175 


188 
196 
183 
161 
310 


1S3 
165 
13S 
117 
190 


198^  162 


131 


137 
124 
94 
100 
104 
119 
148 
140 


121 


183 
195 
188 
IS3 
ISO 
ZIO 
180 
300 
190 
152 
216 


Bloek  Mwep 


Averagie. 

1947-56 


$20.01 
17.64 
I8.S6 
14.03 
12. 
9.70 


U.S1 


1967 


1958 


$18.20 
15.30 
16.80 
16.30 
16.40 
10.00 


$19.80 
16.30 
1&80 
16.30 
1&4« 
12.00 


16.50 


30.81 
17.67 
13.30; 

10.  a*', 

12.66 

8.40 

14.28 

1109 


13.88   11.40 


19.84 
21.17 
19.69 
20.30 
16.20 
17.09 
30.24 
30.37 
19.04 
19.83 
».  18 


9LVI  m 


6J  no    j  177J  147      I78J 


196 


19  74 


17.  S3 


19.30 
16.10 
15.30 
13.10 
11.40 

8. 
1Z40 

9  90 


17.30 
16.00 
17.20 
l&SQ 
14.30 
14.40 
17.50 
17.00 
17.00 
16.40 
18.00 


16.80' 


14.00 


17.1 


30.10 

18  2) 
17.40 
16.  4U 
14.36 
11.00 
15.20 
17.80 


17.00 


21.00 
ZLOD 
3110 
22.30 
30L30 
16.60 
3L40 
SL4D 
XL  SB 
21.10 
21.50 


21.00 


ia40 


>  Based  on  reporters'  eetlmatss  at  svsrsce  price  per  kead  in  their  kwatlona. 


Sheep  and  lambs:  Number  cm  farms,  by  classes,  Jan.  1,  1957 

[Thousand  liead] 


AU 
sticep 

On 
tsed 

Stork  sheep                             1 

On 
toed 

Stock  sheep 

BUts  and  dlvWon 

Total 

Lambs 

1  y«ar  and  older 

State  and  division 

AB 

atoep 

Total 

Lambs 

l7«waod  older 

Ewes 

Wethers 
and 

Ewes 

Hams 

Wstben 

Ewes 

Wetben 

and 

RanM 

Ewes    Rams 

Wethers 

Mains. 

New  Hampshire.... 
VemMNit 

40 
10 
18 
U 
2 
10 

188 
18 

262 

»" 

40 
10 
U 
13 
2 
M 

168 
18 

262 

9 
2 

3 
2 

'\ 

35 

3 
43 

1 

28 

7 

10 

9 

2 

8 

128 

» 

103 

3 

1 
1 
1 

Virginia       . 

8» 

801 

68 

11 

63 

8 



330 

301 

68 

11 

>88 

8 

48 

88 
9 
1 
4 

3 

6 

8 

1 

1 

M 

283 

243 

44 

8 

18 

18 

8 

1 

2 

1 

West  Vlrtrfnla 

North  Carolina 

ftouth  Carolina 

Oeorgla 

Flortda. 

X 
1 

Msssacbuaeus. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut .... 

1 

8 

1 

22 

1 

New  York         .. 

? 

9 

1 
23 

Sooth  AUaoUc. 

Kentocky _. 

Tennessee. ..__ 

Alabama 

Mississippi — 

Arkansas , ... 

Louisiana 

Okteboma. 

Texas 

Sooth  Central 

Montana... 

826 



8S6 

100 

27 

047 

37 

New  Jersey 

6 

Pennsylvania 

oes 

810 

100 

105 

«0 

00 

9(5 

<749 

...... 

...... 

278 

605 

310 
77 

106 
00 
00 

203 
4,470 

79 
40 
13 
18 
10 
15 
35 
673 

12 
8 

4 
17 

6 

• 

4 

201 

490 

247 

86 

60 

SO 

«8 

188 

31312 

21 
13 

128 

8 

Noftb  Atisotlo... 

888 

19 
305 

at 
vn 

90 
00 

888 

97 

29 

888 

21 

M 

2 
1 

Ohk> 

1.251 
•47 
740 
401 

273 

1.046 
486 
533 

314 
213 

154 
57 
86 
49 
30 

21 
11 

9 
8 
1 

8S 

370 
410 
360 
178 

3S 
15 
36 
11 
7 

38 
3 
3 
1 
3 

6 

Indiana,. 

1 

DUnois 

Mtddcan 

Wisconsin 

6 

1 

76 

East  North  Cen- 

I^XIS 

08« 

2,561 

376 

48 

%Q33 

84 

33 

8^382 

S88     ^914 

881 

8» 

4,437 

181 

95 

tral _ 

1,660 

1.119 

8.805 

1,766 

1,189 

473 

1,895 

451 

Th 

861 

1.984 

108 

130 

lU 

650 

28 

61 

94 

16 

25 

81 

SS3 

1,542 

090 

1.080 

1,216 

1.168 

421 

1.801 

436 

2S0 

830 

1.632 

K3 

123 

328 

144 

198 

66 

141 

01 

83 

05 

300 

18 

8 

0 

0 

19 

U 

8 

8 

2 

10 

SO 

1.221 
834 

1,888 

1,028 
940 
835 

1.130 
800 
184 
700 

1.336 

49 

81 
SO 
33 
44 
IS 
33 
12 
10 
23 
83 

MtauiMOta. 

MissoufC~n"I 

North  DakoU 

nonth  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas       

1,390 
9M 
661 

1.379 
780 
006 

453 
130 

118 
218 

607 
150 

738 
937 
7M 
543 
L161 
273 
456 

MS 

112 
90 
74 

201 
33 
37 

8 

T 

18 

13 

8 

4 

13 

807 
790 
067 
440 
914 
837 
393 

23 
37 
33 
14 
38 
8 
12 

3 
1 
2 
3 

2 
1 
2 

YVyiirnikif        

CoV)rado~ 

New  Mexico 

Arlxoaa 

Ctak 

Nevada 

WashiBgtea 

Orecen 

CaUIoraia.. 

WeBt 

United  States 

West  North  Can-' 
tral 

6,704 

1.805 

4,899 

652 

66 

4,027 

142 

12 

North  Otntnl 

1,919 

2.469 

7.  MO 

LQM 

113 

I^OtO 

326 

44 

n,vi 

1.4SS 

U,773 

1,628 

126 

g,oao 

860 

28 

4 

n 



4 
81 

I 
• 

8 

40 

30,840 

4.803 

3^888 

81743 

644 

31,139 

826 

197 

Manrlaad 

I 

3 



>  Indndcs  14,000  lambs  oo  feed. 


1I 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  4- HOUSE 

,  Jan.  1,  1958 


Sheep  and  lanibs:  Number  on  farnu,  by 

[Thousand  head] 


dam  et. 


State  and  division 


Maine 

New  Uampsbire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut—..— 

New  York .„. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 


North  Atlantic. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

minols 

MicblRan 

Wisconsin 


AU 
sheep 


42 

0 

14 

12 

2 

10 

IM 

18 

254 


645 


On 
feed 


10 


Stock  sheep 


Total 


42 

0 

14 

12 

2 

10 

165 

18 

254 


East  North  Cen- 
tral  


Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
Eouth  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


West  North  Cen- 
tral  


North  Central... 


Delaware.. 
Maryland. 


1.270 
682 
750 
407 
299 


3,308 


088 
1,654 
881 
678 
1,471 
739 
725 


19 


193 

100 

180 

90 

67 


630 


224 
430 
126 
110 
222 
431 
246 


7.036 


10.  344     2.  428 


1.798 


4 
62 


626 


Lambs 


Ewes 


3 
42 


98 


Wethers 

and 

Rams 


1 

3 

1 

14 


21 


1,077 
482 
670 
317 
232 


2.678 


764 
1,124 
755 
659 
1.249 
308 
479 


5.238 


7,916 


150 
78 
88 
62 
37 


414 


114 

197 

101 

90 

255 

46 

66 


21 

17 

0 

3 

3 


1  year  and  older 


Ewes 


30 

6 

10 

8 

2 

8 

119 

13 

168 


364 


Rams 


Wethers 


21 


63 


9 
9 
14 
13 
14 
6 
17 


81 


134 


846 
370 
444 
250 
182 


2,092 


615 
885 
617 
440 
039 
247 
392 


4.135 


26 
15 
27 
11 
8 


21 


22 


25 
2 
2 
1 
2 


State  and  dlvis  an 


87 


24 
32 
21 
14 
39 
9 
12 


151 


32 


VlrRlnia 

West  Virfrlnia.. . 
North  Carolina.  . 
South  Carolina.  . 

Georgia 

Florida . 

South  Atlanti ;... 

Kentucky .. 

Tennessee J.. 

Alabama 

MlsslsslT>pi L. 

Arkansas .  .. 

Louisiana , .. 

Oklahoma JL. 

Texas 


6.227 


3 
40 


238 


12 
44 


South  Centra 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colora'lo 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington... 

Oregon 

Caliiomia 

West.... 

Dnited  State 


I  Includes  2,000  lambs  on  feed. 


A  Bill  To  Amend  Sectioii  14  (b)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 


February  17 


An 

sheep 


327 

301 

61 

14 

66 

9 


824 


623 

319 
83 

110 
73 
05 

244 
4,864 


6,410 


1,691 
1,121 
%174 
1,756 

i,a<« 

445 

1,362 
434 

267 

881 

1,866 


On 
feed 


37 
164 


Stock  aheep 


Total 


327 

301 

61 

14 

»66 

9 


824 


623 

319 
Tl 

110 
72 
05 

207 
4,700 


207     6,203 


13,205 


31,328 


118 
72 

135 

504 
36 
36 
74 
16 
19 
34 

250 


1,573 

1,049 

2,039 

\,7!>1 

1,172 

410 

1,288 

418 

248 

847 

1,616 


1,384    11.021 


3,938    27,300 


Lambs 


Ewes 


46 

36 

10 

2 

4 
3 


110 


86 
41 
13 
30 
13 
15 
41 
871 


1,008 


302 

130 

353 

181 

183 

64 

150 

62 

47 

97 

209 


Wethers 

and 

Rams 


15 


13 
8 
3 

18 

6 

8 

6 

282 


1  yea  r  and  (ddar 


EwM 


363 

243 

46 

10 

44 

7 


656 


600 

264 

65 

63 

61 

62 

165 

3.345 


343     4.486 


1,768 


16 

8 

10 

7 

21 

13 

6 

2 

2 

11 

17 


1,209 
876 

1,615 

1,028 
919 
334 

1,098 
341 
188 
714 

1,336 


113     9, 648 


4.347 


025    21,380 


lams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  17, 1958 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14  (b)  of  tlie  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of 
employees  and  employers  in  industries 
affecting  commerce,  to  enter  into  union 
shop  agreements. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  14  (b) 
the  States  are  permitted  to  enact  the 
mislabeled  "right  to  work"  laws.  Un- 
fortunately, these  laws  give  no  one  the 
right  to  a  job,  nor  do  they  create  jobs. 
Their  effect  is  to  ban  all  union  security, 
through  the  restriction  of  the  operation 
of  free  collective  bargaining,  and  their 
goal  is  to  put  a  stop  to  any  and  all  im- 
provements in  wages  and  working 
conditions. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  enact- 
ment of  such  statutes  results  in  lower 
wages  and  lower  living  standards.  The 
latest  survey  in  the  18  States  that  have 
adopted  such  statutes  indicates  that  the 
number  of  workers  in  those  States  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation  has 
jumped  almost  190,000  over  the  figure 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  These 
laid-off  workers  in  these  18  States  have 
been  offered  no  additional  protection  in 


the  retention  of  their  jobs,  and, 
in  7  ef  those  States  unemploymeht  com 
pensation  ratios   are   larger   tlian    the 
national  average. 

We  know  from  past  experierce  that 
the  imorganized  worker  is  usuall  r  not  in 
a  position  to  help  himself  when  ft  comes 
to  negotiating  satisfactory  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  On  y  when 
employees  join  together  in  an  organi- 
zation which  will  act  as  a  bai  gaining 
agent  for  all  the  employees  can  they 
expect  to  contribute  to  the  forr  lulation 
of  E>olicies  and  decisions  whic:  i  affect 
their  status,  and  their  very  livjelihood.. 

Trade  unionism  has  made  tremendous 
progress  over  the  years  in  iir  proving 
working  conditions,  raising  waj  e  levels 
and  living  standards,  and  in  pt  >tecting 
the  workers  against  arbitrary  i  layoffs. 
Much  has  been  said  lately,  as  a  ]  esult  of 
the  recent  revelations  of  the  M  iClellan 
committee,  of  the  need  for  labor  o  clean 
house.  That  is  true.  However,  t  le  labor 
movement  itself  is  aware  of  ths  great 
responsibility,  and  has  been  quic  s.  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  that  its  ovi  n  house 
be  kept  in  order.  The  ethical  practices 
committee  of  the  APL-CIO  hai  called 
for  full  compliance  wtih  th(i  codes 
adopted  over  a  two  year  period  a  ad  rati- 
fied by  the  1957  APL-CIO  contention. 
Strict  observance  of  such  codes  jsvill  en- 
able the  trade  union  organizatioh  to  re- 
main strong,  and  yet  will  protect  workers 
from  improper  activities  and  corrupt 
practices  within  the  unions. 

A  fair  and  vigorous  labor  polcy  is  a 
problem  that  should  be  of  natioi  lal  con 
cern.    Turning  such  a  problemjover  to 


in  fact,    the  Individual  States  could  r(  tsult  In  the 
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enactment  of  48  different  liws,  which 
of  course  would  bring  only  chaos.  A  na- 
tional labor  policy  will  contribute  im- 
measurably to  our  economy, 
lieve  that  the  enactment  of  my  bill  would 
be  a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Menibers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  e  ive  prompt 
and  very  careful  consideratj 
legislation. 


on  to  this 


Misase  of  Hoasckeepinf  I  Itatute 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^KS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MjJLTER 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEifTATTVES 


Monday,  Febrtiary  17. 


Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speak  ;r,  the  fol- 
lowing is  my  statement  subm  tted  to  the 
House   Government   Inform!  ition   Sub- 
committee on  February  11,  19  58: 
Statement   or   Rkpeesentativk    Abraham   J. 
MtTLTSt.  Democrat,  or  New  York,  Bepobs 
House  Government  Intormation  Subcom- 
MnTEx  Regarding  Preedom  or  1  NroRMATioM 
Legislation,  February  11,  195i  I 
Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  toi  express  my 
thanks  to  you  and  to  the  commjlttee  for  af- 
fording me  the  opportunity  of  tnaking  thi« 
statement  In  eonnectlon  with    the  amend- 
sient  of  the  housekeeping  statute  (Rer.  Stat. 
161.  5  U.  S.  C.  22) ,  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2767, 
and  other  similar  bills,  now  befqre  the  com- 
mittee. 
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These  bills,  Il^e  that  which  I  introduced. 
H.  R.  8497,  would  add  to  section  161  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  the  language :  "This  section 
does  not  authorize  withholding  Information 
from  the  public  or  limiting  the  availability 
of  records  to  the  public." 

Careful  study  and  review  of  section  161. 
first  enacted  by  Congress  In  1789,  is  most 
convincing  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
never  intended  to  grant  authority  to  any  of 
the  executive  departments  to  withhold  In- 
formation from  the  public  (of  course,  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  those  matters  which 
might  affect  the  national  defense  or  secu- 
rity ) .  Nevertheless,  too  many  of  these  execu- 
tive departments  cite  section  161  as  author- 
ity for  refusing  information  and  withholding 
records  both  from  the  public  and  from  the 
Congress. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  help  put  a 
stop  to  the  misuse  and  the  abuse  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  not  Interfere  with  the  proper  daseiflca- 
tion  of  military  secrets,  nor  will  it  In  the 
slightest  degree  Jeopardize  the  national 
security. 

As  has  been  said  so  many  times  and  so 
forcefully  to  this  committee  during  the 
course  of  its  hearings  on  these  bUls.  the 
original  enactment  of  the-sutute  in  1789 
Intended  it  to  be  a  housekeeping  law.  It  is 
not  the  law  which  has  caused  the  trouble 
but  the  rules  and  the  regulations  that  have 
been  promulgated,  allegedly  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  that  law,  by  the  various  execu- 
tive and  administrative  departments,  agen- 
cies,  and   bureaus. 

The  vmfortunate  part  of  the  whole  matter 
Is  that  these  rules  and  regulations  are  made 
by  the  lawyers  In  those  agencies.  They  are 
then  Interpreted  by  those  lawyers  and  en- 
forced by  them  all  without  any  Judicial  re- 
view. The  courts  refuse  to  review  these  rules, 
the  interpretation  of  these  rules,  and  even 
the  abuse  thereof. 

The  need  for  the  proposed  amendment  la 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  only  oppo- 
sition comes  from  some  of  these  departments. 
There  is  neither  logic  nor  reason  to  suiq;>ort 
their  opposition,  particularly  since  the 
amendment  of  this  eectlon  will  not  affect 
any  other  existing  statute  either  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  national  defense  and  security  or 
as  it  applies  to  the  tax  laws,  or  otherwise. 

I  am  sure  that  this  committee  wiU  not 
overlook  the  practically  unanimous  support 
of  this  amendment  by  the  general  public  and 
the  many  organizations,  most  of  them  of 
national  character,  which  support  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Radio,  newsreel.  television, 
press,  and  many  other  associations.  Includ- 
ing the  American  Bar  Association,  support 
my  position. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  congratulate  the  oom- 
mlttee  and  Its  staff  for  their  Intelligent  ap- 
proach and  consideration  of  this  problem. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
lubmlt  this  statement  to  you. 


The  Space  Ajfe's  Challenge  to  En^iiiecrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  tknnxssex 

IN  THE  8ENATX  OP  THX  X7NITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  17. 1958 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcord  an  ad- 
dress prepared  by  me  for  delivery  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chattanooga  Engineers 
Club  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  National  Engineers'  Week  in  Chatta- 


nooga. Incidentally,  because  of  trans- 
portation difficulties  I  was  unable  to  1)6 
present  to  deliver  the  address  In  person. 
I  believe  my  remarks  may  be  of  Interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Spacb  Agx's  Cbaixxwox  to  KMonnECBa 
(Speech   prepared   for   deUvery   by   Senator 

Ksns  Kxtauvxr.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee, 

before   the   Chattanooga   Engineers   Club 

luncheon,  Monday  noon,  February  17,  1968. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  down  from  Washington 
to  help  you  inaugxu-ate  Engineer  Week  In  the 
Chattanooga  area.  All  over  the  country  en- 
gineers will  be  having  meetings  like  this  one 
this  week.  These  observances  will  do  a  lot 
to  help  the  general  public  understand  the 
contributions  which  engineering  Is  making 
and  has  made  In  the  development  of  our 
coimtry.  They  will  help  point  out  some  of 
the  paths  toward  the  futtire.  That  future, 
as  we  all  know  now  and  as  some  learned  very 
suddenly,  Is  greatly  dependent  on  the  engi- 
neers we  have  now  and  the  training  and 
character  of  the  engineers  we  have  in  the 
future. 

After  returning  from  •  visit  to  the  Soviet 
and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  2  years  ago.  I 
discxissed  the  need  for  Improved  scientific 
and  technical  education  and  training  in 
America.  I  came  back  from  Russia  greatly 
Impressed  with  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific achievements  I  saw  there.  I  was  even 
more  impressed  by  the  serious  pvirpose  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  was  going  about  the 
Job  of  training  its  scientists,  lU  engineers, 
and  technical  people. 

I  said  then  that  since  It  required  a  good 
many  years  to  start  at  scratch  and  turn  out 
these  highly  equipped  and  trained  people,  we 
had  better  get  started  If  we  wanted  the 
United  States  to  stay  at  the  top  of  scientific 
and  technical  progress. 

I  prop>osed  then  that  we  set  up  a  B3rstem  of 
scholarships  for  able  students  and  that  we 
provide  laboratory  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical equipment  to  schools,  colleges,  and  unl- 
versltiee  engaged  in  such  education  and 
training.  I  have  to  report  that  such  talk 
then  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  is  only  now  In  the 
light  of  the  success  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
putting  an  artificial  object  In  orbit  around 
the  world,  and  what  that  feat  told  us  about 
the  progress  of  missile  development  In  that 
powerful  nation,  that  we  have  fully  awak- 
ened to  the  challenge. 

I  am  going  to  say  now,  and  I  will  refer  to  It 
again  a  little  later  on,  that  in  our  desire  to 
have  more  engineers,  more  scientists,  more 
technicians,  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
basic  need  now  and  In  the  future  Is  for 
quality  in  these  fields.  Qantlty  we  need,  but 
quality  Is  vltaL 

It  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  now  have  the 
quality  of  engineering,  scientiflo  and 
technical  personnel  we  need.  Nearly  every 
Sunday  I  notice  page  after  page  of  adver- 
tisements in  the  New  York  Times  from  cor- 
porations appealing  for  engineers  of  many 
kinds. 

We  know  today  that  progress  in  many 
fields  is  being  delayed  becaxise  of  a  lack  of 
qualified  technical  personnel.  Even  where 
we  are  making  progress,  the  speed  of  that 
progress  Is  being  slowed  down  by  the  lack  of 
men  and  women  highly  trained  in  new  fields. 
One  at  the  causes  of  our  shortage  Is  that 
during  the  depression  years  engineers  were 
bard  put  to  find  a  Job  of  any  kind.  Some 
engineers  at  least,  left  the  profession  en- 
tirely. I  doubt  that  many  engineers  in  those 
days  would  have  encouraged  their  sons  to 
enter  the  field.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
various  public-w<»ks  programs  underttiken 
In  that  era — and  I  must  say  that  the  public 
works  of  that  period  were  one  of  the  finest 


Investments  the  people  of  tills  country  ever 
made — engineering  would  have  suffered 
much  more.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  now  paying  the  price  for  our  lack  of 
progress  in  engineering  and  teehnlcal  edu- 
cation in  that  period. 

World  War  n  also  slowed  down  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  education,  although  the 
armed  services  then  and  now  have  had  far- 
sighted  training  programs  for  their  special 
needs. 

The  GI  bin  and  the  education  it  made 
possible  for  millions  of  young  veterans  is 
what  has  saved  us  now.  The  cost  seemed 
bigh  at  the  time  to  many  people,  but  It 
accomplished  two  things  In  this  field  for 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 
It  provided  engineering  and  scientific  train- 
ing for  thousands  of  young  men  to  whom 
such  education  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  available.  The  infiux  of  so  many  stu- 
dents revitalized  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  unmistakable  fashion. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  OI  bill  v.'e  would 
have  been  much  furtker  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  scientific  and  engineering  progress 
than  we  are  today. 

It  took  two  sputniks  to  wake  America  tip 
to  our  needs  In  education.  We  do  not  want 
to  ape  the  Soviet  educational  S3rstem.  but  we 
do  want  to  look  at  our  methods.  We  are 
taking  a  critical  look.  We  are  asking  our- 
selves whether  the  kind  of  educational  sys- 
tem we  have  developed  In  this  country  le 
going  to  be  good  enough  for  the  future. 

We  are  asking  whether  at  the  very  base  of 
our  educational  system  we  are  using  the  right 
methods.  Are  we  teaching  our  children  as 
effectively  as  possible  to  read,  to  communi- 
cate, to  reason? 

This  is  a  good  thing  and  perhapa  every 
feneration  or  so  we  ought  to  give  our  whole 
educational  system  a  good,  critical  studj 
from  bottom  to  top. 

Because  they  can  change  fastest,  our  uni- 
versities are  already  changing  their  courses 
in  scientific  and  engineering  education. 
Some  of  them  are  dropping  some  of  their 
shop-work  type  programs  and  substituting 
more  training  in  advanced  theory.  That  is 
all  to  the  good.  It  will  take  more  time  and 
trouble  and  thought  to  change  the  far  bigger 
educational  system  of  which  our  universities 
are  the  ai>ex.  Both  as  engineers  and  citizens 
you  should  have  a  part  In  bringing  about 
those  changes. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  In  the  past  but 
we  have  not  done  much  about  it.  The  need 
for  scientific  and  technical  training  is  now 
so  clear  that  at  least  in  that  field  the  Federal 
Government  Is  certain  to  provide  financial 
help. 

President  Elsenhower  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  program  which  includes  a  system  of 
granting  scholarships  in  the  fields  of  engi- 
neering, science,  and  the  like.  The  aim  is  in 
the  right  direction,  but  the  plan  has  been 
opposed  by  many  people  as  being  too  small  to 
fit  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Senator  LiSTEa  Hn.i.,  the  alstinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  our  sister  State  of  Ala- 
bama, Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and.  Labor.  He  and  his  com- 
mittee have  studied  this  matter  for  a  long 
time.  As  a  result  Senator  Hn.i.  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  provide  a  program 
about  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  confidence  in  the  Judgment  of 
that  committee  and  I  am  sure  that  after 
thorough  hearings  they  will  recommend  a 
bill  that  is  both  practical  and  capable  o< 
enactment  Into  law. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  the  program  which  will  be  en- 
acted, but  there  will  be  a  bill  passed  at  this 
session.  By  the  opening  of  the  school  ses- 
aion  next  fall  I  hope  it  wlU  be  fully  operatlveL 

Although  I  believe  Federal  aid  Is  essential 
In  this  area  of  education.  Federal  aid  Is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem.    X  eald  earlier 
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that  there  was  sometblnc  wUcIi  I  beUere 
you  can  do  as  citizens  and  as  prtrfeartonal 
engineers  to  see  to  It  Uuit  tills  new  pxognm. 
works. 

I  think  more  counseling  woxild  be  helpful 
early  in  the  educational  process.  It  Is  not 
very  helpful  or  stimulating  to  a  student  who 
Inquires  why  he  takes  mathematics  and  to 
be  informed  that  the  puri>ose  is  to  find  the 
answers. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  are 
lagging  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Perhaps 
our  teaching  methods  are  sometimes  not 
adequate.  Yet  I  would  like  to  know  how 
often  an  effort  is  made  to  explain  the  worth 
and  importance  of  mathematics  to  our  stu- 
dents. If  it  served  no  other  purpose,  the 
■tudy  of  mathematics  Improves  the  mind 
in  exactly  the  same  way  that  physical  exer- 
cise makes  muscles  grow  strong.  But  who 
t«lls  the  students. 

If  we  wish  to  encourage  able  and  apt  stu- 
dents to  prepare  for  the  study  of  engineer- 
tag,  Z  beller*  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  members 
of  your  organizations  to  go  to  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  talk  to  Interested 
stiidents  about  enginaerlng.  Z  think  you 
who  are  practicing  engineers  can  tell  these 
students  more  efTectively  than  anyone  else 
what  it  is  that  a  student  must  do  to  become 
a  successful  engineer. 

I  feel  BUie  that  the  schools  of  this  area 
would  wholeheartedly  welcome  such  visits 
from  you  and  the  counseling  that,  out  of 
your  own  experience  you  can  give  best. 

It  well  might  be  that  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  field  trips  for  interested  students 
to  see  at  first  hand  the  contribution  which 
engineering  makes  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  engineers  of  this 
area  pioneer  in  such  a  program.  I  would  like 
to  think  that  scientists  and  organizations 
of  professional  groups  would  soon  go  along 
with  you  In  similar  programs. 

The  dynamo  of  Dixie  has  plenty  of  engi- 
neers in  all  categories  to  get  such  a  program 
started.  It  has  plenty  of  engineering  works 
of  all  kinds  which  woiild  interest  students. 

I  would  be  hopeful  that  If  such  a  program 
went  well  it  could  be  a  pattern  for  engineer- 
ing groups  all  over  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  any  high-school  teacher  will 
tell  you  that  most  students  are  willing  to 
learn  everything  about  subjects  which  inter- 
est them  deeply.  I  expect  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers might  be  astonished  by  what  some 
of  our  youngsters  know  about  souping  up  an 
old  car.  If  some  of  the  mental  energy  went 
into  the  classes  of  skills  and  knowledge 
which  the  Nation  needs  now  and  will  need 
so  much  more  in  the  future,  we  would  be 
well  on  the  way  to  the  solution  of  oxir  prob- 
lems. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  would 
hope  that  if  such  a  program  could  be"  or- 
ganized, that  the  rural  schools  will  not  be 
neglected. 

These  fields  ought  to  attract  our  best 
minds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  fields  are 
becoming  so  technical  and  complicated  that 
only  the  best  minds,  highly  trained,  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  them. 

Engineers  are  already  coping  with  rockets 
to  the  moon  and  problems  of  reaching  be- 
yond the  moon.  Others  are  working  with 
scientists  In  the  effort  to  control  the  forces 
of  hydrogen  fusion  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Yesterday's  science  fiction  has  become  to- 
day's actuality. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  accomplishments, 
we  can  certainly  expect  more  breakthroughs 
In  the  limits  of  man's  knowledge  and  In  his 
ability  to  control  the  conditions  of  life. 

I  think  when  we  talk  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration about  the  need  for  scientists,  and 
particularly  the  need  for  more  study  of 
mathematics  that  we  ought  to  tell  them  that 
•U  of  these  stupendous  advances  began  with 


a  few  solitary  men  whose  only  tools  were  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  mathensttlcs  and 
physlea  apidiad  to  that  i»per—or  maybe  it 
was  a  blackboard — which  told  us  that  nuclear 
flaslon  and  fusion  were  possible.  We  learned 
that  It  could  be  done.  Onoe  we  Maow  that 
fact,  the  engineers  can  take  over.i 

Our  future  is  to  a  large  extent  In  the 
hands  of  our  scientists,  our  englxaeen,  and 
our  technical  people.  Our  reliance  on  them 
Will  grow  in  the  future.  These  fields  must 
attract  many  of  the  best  young  mlftds  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  In  order  to  Ho  so  we 
must  see  that  all  these  fields  obtain  their 
proper  due  m  public  esteem  and  An  profes- 
sional rewards.  j 

The  world  of  tomorrow  la  the  wotld  of  sci- 
ence. Brainpower  can  not  be  overMtlmated. 
A  man.  with  an  idea,  can  change  tlie  balance 
of  power  among  nations.  The  scleatlsts  and 
the  engineers  have  had  vast  effects  $n  foreign 
policy.  Thus  far.  their  efforts  a|e  largely 
regarded  as  balancing  striking  poiier  among 
nations,  but  through  acliievement>  such  as 
the  possible  conversion  of  sea  watcfl  Into  pot- 
able water  they  might  Instead  make  the  world 
bloom  for  peace. 

Mankind  has  reached  out  so  fad  and  so 
far  that  we  can  only  dimly  percelvelthe  shape 
of  the  future.  The  n>ore  we  learn,  ttie  further 
mankind's  horizons  stretch.  Todtly  the  fu- 
ture, if  we  can  only  control  the  (testructive 
forces  loose  in  the  world,  seems  Uttiitless. 

As  the  world's  science  and  technoAogy  move 
forward  and  upward  and  outward,  engineer- 
ing rnurt  and  will  keep  pace,  tliere  will 
be  calls  made  on  the  engineers  in  the  futiira 
which  today  we  can  only  dream  about.  But 
where'er  mankind  progresses,  th4  engineer 
will  be  keeping  pace.  For  wheiever  man 
goes  in  the  future,  it  is  going  t  >  take  an 
engineer  to  get  him  there. 
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Tke  Wildeniess  Bifl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYliR 

or  PEmrsTXVAifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTUtIVES 

Monday,  February  17.19i8 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speake^.  one  of 
the  most  important  bipartisaji  opportu- 
nities in  this  85th  Congress  is  represented 
in  the  wilderness  bill,  a  coiservatlon 
measyre  that  when  enacted  inti  law  will 
make  sure  that  some  of  our  country  Is 
preserved  In  its  unspoiled  natuial  condi- 
tion. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHRn .  sponsor 
with  11  cosponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, discusses  this  measure  in  an  article 
in  the  current  winter  issue  of  Naturalist 
entitled  "What  the  Wildeniess  Bill 
Means  to  You."  In  this  magaane,  pub- 
lished by  the  Natural  History  goclety  of 
Minnesota.  Senator  Huuphi^y  em- 
phasizes the  interest  that  is  ^milar  to 
that  of  any  State  where  wilderness  still 
exists.  But  he  also  points  out  that  to  all 
citizens  of  the  Nation  "The  \^ldemes8 
bill  means  much  because  it  prdvldes  for 
the  preservation  of  the  areas  wherever 
they  are  and  wherever  they  caa  be  pre- 
served by  the  Federal  Goveniment  as 
part  of  our  overall  outdoor  rio-eation 
and  resources-conservation  profram." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself  as  a  sj^nsor  of 
this  measure  have  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  this  wilderness  bil  is  one 


that  should  receive  the  coop  urative  sui>- 
port  of  all  Americans — InjliKllng  our 
lumbermen,  our  mining  interests,  our 
cattlemen.  In  this  I  heartily  a^ree  with 
Senator  Humphrit  that  our  disttncttre 
opportunity  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular bill  Is  to  preserve  thp  wilderness 
in  a  way  that  win  not  disni^t  other  in- 
terests. . 

I  agree  also  that  this  wilderness  bill 
is  as  reasonable  and  understanding  of  all 
our  industrial  and  commercial  uses  of 
the  outdoors  as  I  can  possibly  imagine. 

As  Senator  HuMPHRrr  ha^  stated,  the 
wilderness  bill  means  "sonietbing  like 
a  last  chance  to  protect  the  wilderness 
that  we  all  love,  and  to  do  this  as  part 
of  the  great  industrial,  agrlcmltural  civil- 
ization that  we  have  developied  in  Ainer« 
lea." 

What  ths  WiLonraM  Bxu.  Mbams  to  Tov 
(By  Huanr  B.  Hoasnusr) 

If  the  Wilder nees  Bill,  now  pending  In  tbm 
Congress  of  the  United  BtatM.  Is  enacted, 
we  who  prize  our  wonderful  oanoe  eountry 
in  northern  iHnneeota  will  betv  won  •  greet 
victory.  We  will  be  assured  Chat  the  irre- 
placeable primeval  area  with  which  we  are 
blessed  wUl  be  protected  for  tbe  enjoyment 
of  ourselves,  otir  children,  and!  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  It  wlU  be  protected  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  policy  that  does  not  en- 
danger the  economic  and  other  Interests  ot 
the  area.  i 

(>f  courae,  I  do  not  have  to  till  the  readers 
of  the  Naturalist  that  we  in  siinneeota  are 
Just  as  much  citizens  of  the  tJnlted  States 
as  are  the  people  In  all  the  other  47  States  to 
whom  otir  national  wilderness  assets  are  of 
value,  wherever  they  may  be.  So  to  us  as 
citizens  of  the  Nation  the  Wilderness  BlU 
means  much  because  it  provided  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  areas  wherever  vhey  are  and 
wherever  they  can  be  preserved  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  as  part  of  the  overall  out- 
door recreation  and  resources-conservation 
program.  j 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  qisttnetlve  op- 
portunity in  connection  with  this  particu- 
lar bill  Is  to  preserve  the  wilderness  In  a 
way  that  will  not  disrupt  other  Interests. 

There  is  a  strong  and  grofrlng  Interest 
among  the  American  people  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  relatively  few  remnants  that  still 
remain  oiit  of  the  vast  luispolled  continent 
that  they  first  discovered.  Sooner  or  later— 
surely  before  It  Is  too  late — thla  strong  public 
Interest  for  conservation  can  express  Itself 
In  measures  that  will  be  strofig  enoxigh  to 
keep  this  wonderful  resoxirce  ior  the  people 
from  disappearing  forever.  | 

Right  now  this  public  Interest  is  express- 
ing itself  In  a  Wilderness  Bill  that  Is  as  rea- 
sonable and  understanding  of  all  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  uses  of  ttje  outdoors  as 
I  can  possibly  imagine.  The  Isupporters  of 
the  legislation,  and  by  that  I  qsean  particu- 
larly the  representatives  of  thq  conservation 
organizations  who  tiave  workted  so  closely 
with  us  in  Congress  In  developing  the  bill 
and  supporting  it  before  the  public  have  not 
been  extremists.  Rather,  th^y  have  been 
Interested,  as  I  myself  have  expressed  It  be- 
fore. In  the  opportunity  that  we  all  now  see 
"to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  wilder- 
ness without  having  to  interfere  with  other 
programs."  I 

This  opportunity  will  not  be  with  us  long, 
and  so  the  Wilderness  BlU  meens  for  us  in 
Minnesota  and  throughout  the  United  States, 
something  like  a  last  chance  to  protect  the 
wilderness  that  we  all  love,  aad  to  do  this 
as  part  of  the  great  Industrial  agricultural 
civilization  that  we  have 
America. 

Tills    legislation,    nevertheleM 


I  leveioped    in 


has    been 

subjected  to  a  fantastic  amouht  of  unwar- 


ranted criticism.  Ifuch  of  it  has  been  gen- 
erated by  s];>ecial  interests  wlio  feel  that  their 
cause  Is  not  served  by  the  protection  of  our 
roadless  areas.  Some  of  it  has  been  the 
product  of  misinformation  aa  to  the  pro- 
visions and  objectives  of  this  bill.  Let  us 
then  take  a  moment  to  state  the  intent  of 
the  bUi  and  then  cover  points  tliat  I  hope 
will  assist  in  clarifying  a  number  of  pro- 
visions that  have  been  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
represented. 

The  wilderness  bill  la  a  meastire  designed 
to  make  sure  that  some  parts  of  America 
may  always  remain  unspoUed  and  beautiful 
in  their  ovm  natural  way.  This  bill  declaree 
it  to  be  a  policy  of  Congress  to  secure  tiie 
dedication  of  an  adequate  system  of  wilder- 
ness areas  to  serve  the  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  and  conservation 
needs  of  the  people.  Jn  so  doing,  the  biU 
makes  no  ciiangee  in  the  administration  of 
the  present  areas  of  wilderness  areas  found  in 
our  national  parks,  forests,  and  wildlife 
refuges.  It  creates  no  new  agencies  to  carry 
on  the  protection  of  theee  areas. 

1.  TlM  wilderness  biU  glvee  Congreeeional 
sanction  to  tlie  continued  preservation  as 
wildemeae  of  tboee  »xtn»  federally  owned  or 
controlled  that  are  wltbin  national  parks, 
national  forests,  national  wildlife  refuges,  or 
other  public  lands,  and  tliat  have  so  far  re- 
tamed  under  their  Federal  administration 
their  primeval  character.  Under  tiUs  bill, 
these  areas  shall  serve  the  multiple  public 
piirpoees  of  recreational,  scenic,  scientlflc. 
educational,  conservational.  and  historical 
use  and  enjoyment  by  the  i}eople. 

3.  The  bill  creates  no  new  agencies  to  do 
the  land  management  Job. 

3.  The  bin  makes  no  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  wilderness  areas.  Wilder- 
ness In  national  parks  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Roadless,  wild,  wilderness,  and  primitive 
areas  of  o\ir  national  forests  shall  continue 
to  be  administered  by  the  National  Forest 
Service  under  its  present  regulations.  Wil- 
derness areas  within  wildlife  refuges  wUl 
continue  to  l>e  administered  try  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

4.  Nothing  In  the  act  will  interfere  with 
the  purpose  stated  in  the  establishment  of 
any  national  i>ark,  forest,  or  wildlife  refuge, 
or  other  Federal  land  area  Involved,  except 
that  any  agency  administering  an  area  within 
the  system  shall  be  responsible  for  preserving 
the  wilderness  character  of  the  area. 

6.  The  blU  provides  for  addition  to,  modi- 
fication of,  or  elimination  from  the  system 
where  necessary. 

0.  Any  such  addition,  modification,  or 
elimination,  except  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  120 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  pro- 
vided no  resolution  has  l>een  passed  opposing 
such  change. 

7.  Any  addition,  modification,  or  elimina- 
tion of  any  national  forest  area  or  part 
thereof  shall  lie  made  only  after  not  less 
than  90  days'  public  notice  and  the  holding 
of  a  public  hearing,  if  requested. 

8.  No  wilderness  area  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions shall  be  Included  in  the  system  until 
the  tribe  or  band  tiirough  its  tribal  councU 
shall  have  given  its  consent. 

9.  Within  the  national  forest  areas  of  the 
system,  grazing  of  domestic  livestock,  use 
of  aircraft  or  motor  boats,  where  these  prac- 
tices have  already  become  well  established, 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  re- 
strictions of  the  Forest  Service. 

10.  Subject  to  existing  private  rights,  no 
portion  of  any  area  constituting  a  unit  of 
the  National  WUderness  Preservation  System 
shall  be  devoted  to  any  commercial  enter- 
prise except  as  contemplated  by  the  purposes 
of  this  act;  that  means,  except  as  there  are 
some  conmiercial  enterprises  in  connection 
with  such  things  as  guiding  and  outflttlikg 
that  are  involved  in  ovir  tisee  of  wilderness 
for  their  wUdemeee  purpoees. 


11.  The  National  Wlldemees  Preservation 
CouncU  set  up  by  tills  biU  serves  as  a  re- 
pository for  maps  and  ofDclal  papers  regard- 
ing the  system,  and  as  a  nonexclusive  clear- 
inghouse for  exchange  of  Information  among 
the  agencies  administering  areas  within  the 
system.  It  makes  annual  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  the  system.  It  is  not  ad- 
ministrative, but  rather  is  advisory.  It  has 
no  Jurisdiction  over  lands  or  agencies.  A 
majority  of  its  members  are  the  heads  of 
the  land  agencies  themselves.  Forest  Service. 
Park  Service,  and  others,  and  a  prime  func- 
tion of  the  council  Is  to  provide  a  common 
meeting  grovuid  for  them  in  their  interest 
in  wUderness. 

It  may  )>e  well  to  reiterate  at  this  point 
that  aU  of  the  areas  Included  in  the  system 
win  not  be  managed  in  tiie  same  way.  Bather, 
each  wiU  be  managed  as  usual — ••  a  park,  a 
forest,  or  a  refuge— except  ttiat  no  part  of 
such  management  wiU  interfere  with  its  per- 
petuation as  wilderness.  Thus,  hunting  wiU 
be  proliiMted  in  park  wlldemees — as  in  the 
case  of  all  national  park  land;  but  It  wiU  be 
permitted  on  forest  wiidemeee  as  It  Is  on 
aU  forest  land  subjected  to  the  usual  regula- 
tions. Wherever  there  Is  hunting  it  wlU  be 
wlldemees  hunting.  Siu-prisingly.  even  with- 
in oitf  national  parlu — tiiought  by  many  to 
be  the  last  and  most  secure  stronghold  of 
wlldemese — developments  may  graduaUy 
take  over  unless  we  set  guards  against  tills 
poesibUltj.  Congressman  John  P.  SavLoe.  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  pointed  out  that.  "Within 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  in  general 
there  is  at  present  no  act  of  Congress  tiiat 
would  prevent  a  future  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  park  administrator,  with  iiis  approval, 
from  deciding  to  construct  a  road,  a  building. 
or  any  other  installation  that  he  would  deem 
appropriate  for  a  national  park  or  monument 
anywhere  wltliin  the  park  or  monument. 

"In  my  opinion,"  Mr.  Satlox  continued.  "If 
we  are  to  make  sure  that  we  still  have  in  the 
distant  future  our  national  park  primeval 
t>ack  country  still  preserved  as  wilderness,  we 
should  declare  here  in  Congress  our  purpose 
to  do  so." 

Areas  in  Minneeota  which  would  fall  under 
the  protection  of  the  provisions  of  this  biU 
are  the  Caribou.  Little  Indian  Sioux,  and  Su- 
perior Roadless  Areas  of  the  Sui>erlor  Na- 
tional Forest.  As  with  all  wUderness  areas 
Included  in  tills  system,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  protection  and  administration  of  these 
areas  by  the  existing  Federal  agency — in  this 
case  the  Forest  Service — as  wilderness.  In 
the  event  of  administrative  decisions  affect- 
ing these  or  any  other  areas,  it  gives  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  review  such  decisions 
should  it  so  desire.  (Thus,  any  addition  to, 
modification  of.  or  elimination  from  theee 
areas  would  have  the  chance  of  Congressional 
review.) 

Although  the  biU  would  safeguard  the 
wUderness  character  of  these  areas,  it  also 
protects  and  honors  existing  rights.  It  spe- 
cifically provides  that: 

"Nothing  in  tills  act  shall  modify  the  re- 
strictions and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead- 
Noian  Act,  Public  Law  589,  71st  Congress.  2d 
session,  July  10,  1930,  and  the  Humphrey- 
Thye-Blatnlk-Andresen  Act,  Putillc  Law  607. 
84th  Congress,  2d  session.  June  22.  1956.  as 
applying  to  the  Superior  National  Forest  or 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

In  proposed  revisions  for  the  bill,  propo- 
nents are  now  incorporating  a  suggestion  of 
the  Forest  Service  which  will  direct  that 
this  wilderness  canoe  country— 

"ShaU  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  conformity  with  the  general  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  without  unneceaaary 
restrictions  on  other  uses  including  that  at 
timber,  the  primitive  character  of  the  area, 
parUeularly  In  the  vioinl^  of  lakea,  streams, 
and  portages." 


Although  the  Superior  NattoBal  Forest 
wlidemess  is  included  in  the  system,  it  la 
one  of  many.  The  primary  purpoae  of  the 
bill  Is  to  protect  and  preserve  all  wUdemeea 
areas  in  the  United  States— now  about  aj 
percent  of  our  blUlon  and  one-half  acres. 
The  basic  issue  at  stake  is  simply  wiidemeee 
or  no  wlldemees— commercialization  and 
ruination  of  the  Middle  West's  last  tiny  bit 
of  frontier,  or  safeguarding  theee  precious 
acres  and  their  counterparts  over  the  country 
as  we  would  a  great  work  of  art  or  history 
for  our  children's  ciiildren.  Minneeota's  liv- 
ing museum  of  a  frontier  era — rich  in  his- 
tory of  ttie  voyageurs  and  pioneers — Is  a 
wtR^  of  Ood  and  onoe  deetroyed  can  never  be 
recreated. 

The  communities  of  northern  Minnesota 
bordering  the  wilderness  have  a  great  — rirt 
for  a  permanent  future  prosperity  wtiich  es- 
cecds  anything  that  a  abort-Uved.  exploita- 
tive boom  might  bring.  As  Americans  in- 
crease in  number,  their  need  for  outdoor 
recreation  win  expand  manyfold.  and  a  MS 
of  wildernees  wUl  prove  to  be  a  unique  attrac- 
tion to  mmions.  We  need  the  wUdemeae, 
and  It  may  be  weU  to  oonslder  the  words 
ot  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

"Woe  unto  them  that  Join  house  to  botias. 
that  lay  field  to  field.  tlU  tiiere  be  no  place. 
that  they  may  be  placed  alone  In  ttie  midst 
of  the  earthr 


Speech  of  Hoa.  E.  L.  (Tie)  Forr«stcr»  af 
Georgia,  Before  the  Joint  Session  of  tha 
General  Assembly  o<  Georfia,  Febnurj 
6, 1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLXIf A 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEPRXSKNTATIVKB 

Monday,  February  17. 1958 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  address  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Porrestir]  is  characteristic 
of  his  courage,  forthrlghtness  and  love  of 
coimtry: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  great  State  of  OeorgU's 
House  and  Senate,  all  of  irtiom  I  am  humbly 
but  profovmdly  grateful  that  I  can  address 
as  my  friends  and  proudly  mean  it,  your 
gracious  Invitation  to  me,  to  leave  my  duUee 
In  Washington  and  speak  to  you  at  this 
Joint  session,  will  always  be  to  me  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  events  of  my  life. 

THIS  is  a  privilege  that  tias  exceeded  my 
most  cherished  ambitions.  No  man  could 
possibly  be  so  vain  as  to  expect  to  merit  such 
an  honor.  That  you  should  tiave  honored 
me  with  the  Invitation  to  address  you  is  a 
compliment  far  l)eyond  my  deserts  or  capac- 
ity, and  I  can  only  conclude  that  invitation 
came  liecause  at  your  tremendous  generoeity 
and  your  personal  friendsliip.  The  resolu- 
tion extending  this  invltaticm  to  me,  signed 
by  your  president,  your  speaker,  your  secre- 
tary, and  your  clerk,  bearing  the  seal  of 
our  magnificent  and  endtiring  State  of  Geor- 
gia, is  now  being  suitably  framed,  and  it  will 
hang  in  my  office  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
me  that  I  am  daily  entrusted  with  the  high 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  representing 
the  heart  beats  and  the  heart  throbs  of  the 
people  of  our  State. 

Believe  me,  my  friends.  I  win  read  again 
and  again  the  statements  in  that  reeolutkm. 
that  I  have  aggressively  fought  those  vrtio 
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wouU  destroy  our  wimtry.  tbat  I  had  be- 
come a  respected  leader  of  the  force*  com- 
bating communlum,  and  that  I  bave  been 
a  champion  of  democracy  and  a  courageoTu 
defender  of  the  viewpoint  o<  tha  Soatb  and 
the  State  I  represent.  I  will  particularly 
note  that  language:  "he  has  been,"  with  the 
determination  that,  Ood  being  my  helper,  I 
v^ill  try  to  be  with  all  my  heart  and  soiil  the 
kind  of  servant  that  you  and  the  good  people 
oi  Georgia  so  richly  deserve. 

It  wlU  be  a  dally  reminder  to  me  of  the 
rich  heritage  which  Is  mine  in  that  I  am 
born  where  you  were  bom,  blood  of  your 
blood,  flesh  of  your  flesh,  and  that  I  must 
stand  as  you  have  so  gloriously  stood  for 
the  things  that  have  made  this  Nation 
great.  It  will  renew  my  determination  to 
fight  zealously  for  the  principles  you  have 
so  grandly  declared  to  all  of  this  world  in 
your  official  pronouncements,  and  in  every 
act  and  action.  The  entire  Georgia  dele- 
gation In  Congress  deeply  appreciates  your 
patriotism  and  your  endeavors,  and  I  bring 
to  you  today  the  felicitations  and  the  best 
wishes  of  every  member  of  that  group. 

Tour  invitation  is  a  challenging  one. 
Knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  am  certain  that  you 
Invited  me  here  for  the  purpose  that  I  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  staggering  problems  con- 
fronting the  human  race  today,  and  that  I 
do  It  boldly  and  without  equivocation,  Z 
would  have  it  no  other  way. 

Upon  that  premlfie.  I  declare  to  you  that 
In  these  dark  days,  when  everjrthing  is  strife 
and  confusion  and  the  whole  world  Is  topsy- 
turvy, this  generation  must  face  now  with- 
out flinching  these  all-important  questions: 

1.  Will  the  human  race  be  wiped  out? 

2.  Will  the  lights  of  civilization  go  out? 

3.  Will  Christianity  fade  from  human 
hearts? 

4.  Will  constitutional  government  be  com- 
pletely destroyed? 

5.  Will  the  genius  of  this  Government,  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  be  destroyed? 

6.  Will  there  be  an  amalgamation  of  the 
races? 

I  digress  here  to  say  that  in  the  past 
maybe  many  well-thinking  Christian  people 
have  doubted  that  this  question  confronts 
us.  I  concede  that  it  was  hard  to  believe. 
None  of  us  have  any  quarrel  whatsoever 
with  any  honest  person  diligently  seeking 
to  discover  the  truth.  Insisting  that  evidence 
•be  submitted  to  support  that  statement.  I 
have  been  patient  with  those  people,  and 
you  have  been  patient.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  now  that  my  patience  has  been 
exhausted.  More  than  ample  evidence  has 
been  made  available  to  demonstrate  this 
truth  than  the  hardened  skeptic,  but  honest 
skeptic,  should  require. 

Today  the  singing  of  Old  Black  Joe  as  writ- 
ten is  taboo.  Uncle  Remus  and  the  Tar  Baby, 
which  came  from  the  brain  and  heart  of  that 
Immortal  Georgian.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  has 
been  removed  from  the  bookshelves.  Stephen 
Foster's  Swanee  River  and  Old  Black  Joe 
must  be  altered  in  content  before  going  out 
on  God's  ether  waves.  The  moving  pictures. 
Island  in  the  Sun  and  The  Edge  of  the  City, 
are  so  utterly  convincing  that  any  person 
should  read,  as  he  runs,  the  signs  of  these 
unfortunate  times. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights  should, 
and  will,  convince  any  honest  person  that 
the  forces  of  amalgamation  are  on  the  march. 
The  money-spending  spree  the  United  Na- 
tions is  now  engaged  in,  with  money  mostly 
gathered  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  to  prove  that  all  races  are  equal  and 
that  there  are  no  biological  differences  what- 
ever, and  Its  declarations  legalizing  mixed 
marriages,  conclusively  proves  that  this  ques- 
tion confronts  us.  The  experiences  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  th«  guinea  pig  for  social  ex- 
periments, should  cause  the  blind  to  see. 
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To&Kf.  taxf  i*bit0  wooum  waving  the 
streets  of  Washington  at  night  Is  exposed  to 
the  real  danger  of  losing  her  life,  or  suffering 
sexual  assault,  at  both.  This  day,  m  the  Na- 
tion's O^iltal.  whits  women  sit  aikd  cringe 
In  their  apartments  or  homes,  with  windows 
barred,  doors  locked  and  chained,  fearing 
they  will  be  murdered,  sexually  Assaulted, 
robbed,  and  beaten  by  gangs  of  otker  races. 

The  Chief  of  PoUoe,  who  Is  a  good  one,  finds 
It  Impossible  to  cope  with  them  liecause  It 
has  now  come  to  the  point  where  it  takes  a 
genius  to  remain  In  Jail,  for  only  a  genius  can 
conceal  his  imprisonment  from  tHe  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  that  has 
in  recent  pronouncements  stripped  the  meek 
and  law-abiding  citizen  of  every  testlge  of 
protection  against  those  fiendish  waives  who 
well  know  and  understand  that  a  [complete 
cloak  of  security  has  been  throwii  around 
them.  Yes,  our  patience  has  been  exhausted. 
Surely,  any  of  our  skeptics  now  knijw  about 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  llTew  York, 
the  clvll-rlghts  capital  of  the  Unltfd  States, 
and  In  Brooklyn,  and  understand  that  the 
favorite  indoor  sport  In  the  Brooklj  n  schools 
Is  the  rape  of  13-  and  14-year-old  v  hlte  girls 
by  members  of  the  Negro  race,  occa  sloned  by 
the  wild-eyed  leftwlngers  mixing  tt  e  schools, 
when  It  would  seem  that  any  pen  on  would 
have  more  sense  than  to  do  such  a  thing. 
This  unfortunate  situation  Is  a  n  onument 
to  Mayor  Wagner,  Governor  Harrl  nan.  and 
others  you  know.  Certainly,  thosi  skeptics 
have  read  the  lament  of  Police  Chl  it  Parker, 
lios  Angeles,  which  I  quote:  "We  have  lost 
control  of  the  crime  problem  In  Loa  Angeles." 

That  efficient  police  officer  well  Ij  nows  and 
understands  that  this  question  Is  real; 
otherwise,  he  would  not  be  asking  for  legis- 
lation that  would  permit  him  to  save  Los 
Angeles  from  this  unholy  problen  . 

I  say  to  the  skeptics  in  Georgli  i  now.  In 
the  Identical  language  that  nortlK  rn  news- 
papers attribute  to  Gov.  Marvin  Gi  Iffin,  "We 
ain't  going  to  have  It  here."  Shikespeare 
may  not  have  approved  that  quotJ  tlon,  but 
it  ts  eloquent  to  me.  That  statement  was  ^ 
framed  in  Georgia-style,  and  rel  lects  the 
spirit  of  Georgia,  and  I  do  not  thli  k  anyone 
could  fall  to  understand  Its  meai  ling.  No 
one  has  to  tell  me  for  I  know  In  my  heart 
that  every  one  of  you  has  that  san  te  resolve 
and  expects  to  maintain  It  as  loi  g  as  you 
live. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  ha  ire  gotten 
a  little  tired  of  some  of  the  "do  -gooders" 
saying  that  segregation  is  un-Chrlstlan. 
Our  unchanging  God  has  never  Jcondoned 
the  series  of  offenses  and  outrages  that  In- 
tegration brings,  and  He  never  will.  I  am 
a  little  tired  of  some  of  those  wh<  are  say- 
ing that  God  has  told  them  that  segrega- 
tion ts  wrong.  I  know,  and  you  k  low,  God 
does  not  tell  one  person  one  thinj  and  an- 
other person  another  thing. 

Some  ministers  say  that  segregation  ts 
wrong;  others  say  that  segregatioa  was  or- 
dained by  our  Creator.  I  accuse  Ao  one  of 
insincerity,  but  I  vigorously  a^rt 
maintain  that  God  has  not  given 

a  monopoly  upon  His  views,  and    

His   views   to  other  tried  and  tr^e  conse-^ 
crated  servants. 

Such  contentions  remind  me  ol  a  story, 
tmd  whether  or  not  it  is  true.  It  Js  a  good 
story  told  about  an  episode  in  tl^e  life  of 
that  distinguished  divine.  Bishop  i  Candler. 
The  story  Is  that  on  one  occaslo^,  a  min- 
ister went  to  the  bishop  and  said :  "Bishop, 
I  talked  to  the  Lord  last  night  an4  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  that  you  had  not  treated  me 
right,  that  Z  deserve  a  better  charge  next 
year  than  the  one  I  had  this  ye^r."  The 
bishop  said:  "That  U  interestin*.  What 
time  did  you  talk  to  the  Lard  lasf  night?" 
The  minister  repUed:  "About  9  |  o'clock." 
The  bishop  then  said:  "Well,  the  lonly  ex- 
planation I  have  for  you  Is  that  the  Lord 
must  have  changed  His  mind,  for  I  talked 


and 
to  a  few 
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to  the  Lord  about  10  o'elo^  la*t  night,  and 
He  told  me  you  wwe  lucky  to  I^ave  any  kind 
of  charge  at  all." 

Seriously,  I  say  to  these  "do-gfKMlerB**  to  n- 
member  Little  Rock.  Little  Boc^  will  remain 
through  the  ages  as  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  the  law  of  brute  force;  also,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  will  of  a  people  ^Axo  could  not 
be  broken  by  paratroopers  or  bsyonets.  Yet. 
Little  Rock  also  stands  out  as  a  toonument  to 
the  appalling  realization  of  what  division  can 
do  to  a  proud  city.  The  edltjprlals  of  one 
Harry  Ashmore,  the  rantlngs  or  an  Integra- 
tlonlst  mayor,  the  attitudes  of  j^ubllc  officials 
to  the  effect  that  a  little  integration  would 
not  do  any  harm,  are  the  ones  tbat  the  blame 
la  upon,  because  they  are  the  ones  that 
caused  the  radical  left-wing  iorganlzatlons 
Imd  the  NAACP  to  believe  thit  they  could 
move  in  with  impunity.  They]  are  the  ones 
whose  conduct  Inspired  the  decision  of  the 
North  Dakota  Judge,  and  they  i^vist  share  the 
blame,  along  with  the  President;  for  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  In  Little  Rock  and  the  ttirmoll 
that  ensued.  [ 

I  wonder  if  anyone  can  doulx  the  fairness 
of  these  statements?  Now.  the  chips  are 
down,  and  those  causing  this  [division  can 
only  do  bo  knowingly  and  with  complete  \m- 
derstanding  of  what  division  brill  mean  in 
our  State.  I  say  to  them,  and  you  say  to 
them,  we  do  not  Intend  to  vlilate  a  single 
law.  nor  a  single  edict  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  no  matter  hovf  wrong  It  be, 
but  nevertheless,  they  may  as  well  stop  their 
ranting  because  "We  ain't  goijig  to  have  it 
here." 

They  can  deliberately  make  1 1  hard  for  us. 
but  they  cannot  alter  our  resolve  and  de- 
termination. We  will  do  whate  'ex  it  takes  to 
prevent  this  and  we  will  do  it  w  thin  the  law. 
We  will  close  every  school  in  C  eorgia  before 
It  shall  come  to  pass.  There  It  no  necessity 
for  another  Little  Rock  and  there  will  not  be 
If  oiu-  ranks  are  imdivlded.  Lltt|e  Rock  is  not 
a  circumstance  to  what  can  occlxr  in  Georgia 
If  these  wild -eyed  left-wing  gr>ups  demand 
that  It  shall  be. 

We  are  not  confronted  only  with  that  prob- 
lem which  I  digressed  to  dlscv£S.  but  with 
the  other  problems  I  have  stat  id.  We  have 
a  stupendous  work  to  do  and  it  must  be  done 
right.  This  is  the  time  for  imd  iluted  states- 
manship, completely  divorced  i  rom  politics. 
The  personal  equation  must  be  forgotten. 

It  Is  evident  to  me  and  God  :  mows  I  hope 
and  somehow  believe  that  It  is  becoming 
clearer  to  the  majority  of  the  leople  of  the 
United  States  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
social  revolution  carried  on  so  leverlshly  for 
the  past  3  years  by  our  Presidei  t.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  entirely  too  many  I>!mocrats  and 
Republicans,  all  urged  and  spurred  on  by 
left-wing  minority  groups,  ma  ay  of  whom 
cannot  be  trusted  when  the  ch  ps  are  down, 
we  would  not  have  found  our  lelvcj  in  our 
present  position  where  a  Godleiis  nation  has 
outstripped  us  in  the  development  of 
weapons  which  could  mean  the  lend  of  civili- 
zation; Indeed,  the  destruction  (if  the  human 
race.  Had  those  people  used  those  3  years 
for  the  lofty  purpose  of  preservlx  g  the  human 
race  and  worked  as  feverishly  toward  that 
laudable  end  as  they  have  fought  for 
minorities,  we  would  not  find  ourselves  In 
this  \infortiinate  situation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  thi  t  we  are  de- 
fenseless. I  do  not  think  that  ve  are.  I  do 
mean  to  tell  you  that  we  are  beh  nd,  and  that 
anyone  should  know  that  we  m  ist  be  ahead 
and  remain  ahead  If  we  are  to  pieserve  civili- 
zation and  Christianity  on  the' face  of  this 
earth.  I  mean  to  tell  you  tl^at  we  must 
buUd,  and  build  speedily,  satellites,  nJssiles. 
planes,  submarines,  and  other  death-dealing 
Instruments  far  more  capable  of  destruction 
than  anything  Russia  can  produce.  Further, 
we  must  continue  to  do  these  things  for  a 


long  time  and  until  the  people 
'Iron  Curtain  realize  the  futllltj 
sue  for  peace. 
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Anyone  advoeatlng  an  all-out  war  now  Is  a 
menace  to  this  world.  The  only  hope  for 
avoiding  war,  and  the  destruction  of  hu- 
manity, is  that  we  be  stronger  and  more 
capable  at  all  times.  Ludicrous  as  It  may 
seem  to  some.  It  Is  now  a  fact  that  the  one 
nation  which  controls  the  moon  and  the 
planets  will  rule  this  world.  We  are  behind 
in  this  race,  but  we  must  win  this  race.  A 
second-best  military  Is  like  a  second-best 
poker  hand.  The  second-best  Just  cannot 
win.  This  is  a  fight,  my  friends,  to  the  finish. 
It  Is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  It  is 
one  that  money  alone  cannot  win.  We  need 
to  forget  the  idea  that  we  can  go  to  the  bat- 
tlefront  in  CadUlacs,  or  under  the  slogan 
"Business  as  usual."  This  fight  Is  going  to 
be  won  by  those  who  are  willing  to  give  the 
noblest  part  of  their  natures,  and  who  ars 
not  only  wUttng  to  die  for  our  principles, 
but  to  do  the  harder  thing — live  for  our  prin- 
ciples. Liberty  simply  will  not  oonsort  with 
a  coward,  a  weakling,  or  the  fainthearted. 

Maybe  it  was  too  much  to  expect,  but  when 
the  President  talked  to  \is  a  short  time  ago 
on  security.  Immediately  after  the  launching 
of  sputnik.  I  was  hoping  in  my  heart  that 
our  President  would  suggest  that  this  social 
revolution,  which  Is  destroying  the  unity  of 
our  coimtry,  be  called  off.  Yes,  I  had  hoped 
that  he  would  issue  a  challen^  to  that  effect 
so  that  the  people  could  have  the  opportunity 
Of  determining  those  who  could  be  trusted 
when  the  chips  are  down.  You  and  I  would 
welcome  that  challenge,  and  we  would  accept 
that  challenge.  It  would  be  wholesome  for 
America  to  have  the  opportunity  of  finding 
out  whether  these  minority  groupks.  who  ask 
for  so  much  and  give  so  little,  are  wllUng  to 
prove  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  consti- 
tutional government. 

The  President  did  not  issue  that  challenge. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  day  he  talked  to  the 
American  people,  he  announced  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  It  was  a  bad  Commission  which 
he  set  up.  It  could  have  been  worse.  I  have 
the  idea  that  sputnik  caused  It  to  be  no 
worse.  I  concede  that  it  could  have  been 
worse,  because  he  could  have  appointed  Elea- 
nor, he  could  have  appointed  Averill  Harri- 
man.  who  is  antlwhite;  perhaps  he  would 
have  appointed  Vice  President  NncoN  except 
for  the  fact  that  Nocon  was  busily  engaged 
traveling  over  Africa  and  working  with  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  on  Operation  Dixie.  The 
story  Is  told  In  Washington  that  after  Vice 
President  Nixon  retiimed  from  one  of  his 
African  trips  he  appeared  at  a  baseball  game 
and  vras  taken  out  to  greet  the  umpires  and 
players:  that  he  was  first  met  by  a  white 
umpire,  the  Vice  President  extended  his 
hand,  and  forgetful  of  his  surroundings. 
looked  at  the  umpire  with  amazement  and 
was  heard  to  say:  "You're  Mr.  Livingston,  I 
presume." 

This  Civil  Rights  Commission  will  soon 
start  stirring  up  the  strife  It  was  created  for. 
I  know  this  dvU-rlghts  legislation.  I  know 
It  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  it  as  well  as  Herbert  Brownell,  and  I 
know  It  better  than  President  Elsenhower 
will  ever  know  It.  If  I  did  not  know  It,  I 
would  have  failed  you  and  would  have  failed 
the  people  I  represent,  and  I  wotild  have 
failed  the  white  race. 

I  was  the  only  n>ember  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  Georgia,  and 
as  such  I  had  the  sacred  duty  of  knowing 
that  legislation  and  fighting  that  legislation 
every  step  of  the  way.  If  I  fell  down  on 
the  Job  in  any  respect,  recognition  of  that 
fact  woxild  be  the  deepest  regret  of  my  life. 
As  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  the 
only  southerner  on  that  subcommittee  of 
seven,  I  was  able  to  hold  that  Iniquitous 
legislation  throughout  the  session  of  1955 
and  until  April  0,  1956.  The  full  committee, 
on  which  there  were  seven  other  southerners, 
was  able  to  keep  it  off  the  floor  untu  July 
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18,  1966.  It  passed  the  Rouse  on  July  94, 
1956.  after  having  been  riddled  with  amend- 
ments, and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  4  days 
before  adjotimment. 

In  1957,  commencing  when  Congress  oon- 
vened,  a  determined  fight  was  made  to  bring 
that  bill  out  of  oommittee.  Chairman  Cellkb 
and  ranking  minority  member,  Keatinq,  said 
the  Mil  would  go  through  like  a  dose  of 
eroton  oil,  and  be  passed  on  February  15. 
Congressman  Cnxm  would  not  let  me  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  in  1957, 
but  he  could  not  prevent  me  from  fighting 
It  Just  the  same.  We  demanded  public  hear- 
ings and  we  got  public  hearings. 

I  called  the  Oovernor  of  our  State  and 
asked  him  to  send  me  Eugene  Cook  and 
Charlie  Bloch  to  testify  before  that  com- 
mittee. He  sent  them,  they  came,  they  did 
a  masterful  Job.  Time  will  not  permit  me 
to  enumerate  what  they  did,  but  as  a  result 
of  their  work  and  as  a  result  of  Georgia  re- 
sponding to  my  call,  the  backbones  of  other 
southern  governors  and  attorneys  general 
were  stiffened,  and  they  came  to  Washington 
in  nximbers  that  the  opposition  did  not 
dream  would  come. 

As  a  result  that  bill  was  amended  In  at 
least  7  Important  particulars  before  It  reached 
the  floor  only  4  days  earlier  in  1957  than  It 
did  in  1956.  Our  fight  was  organized  every 
step  of  the  way.  I  was  the  leader  of  that 
fight  In  the  committee.  Congressman  Howako 
SMfTH  was  the  general  on  the  floor.  Con- 
gressman James  Davis,  of  Stone  Mountain, 
Oa.,  was  our  parliamentarian.  We  were  fi- 
nally whipped,  but  that  fight  proved  to  me 
that  Lee's  army  was  as  good  as  It  ever  was. 
We  suffer  simply  because  of  lack  of  numbers. 
Our  heads  were  bruised,  but  they  remain 
unbowed. 

Sometimes  you  cannot  measure  results  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve now  that  our  success  exceeded  our  ex- 
I>ectatlons.  Veritably,  I  believe  that  on  the 
national  level  this  social  revolution  has 
reached  its  crest  and  can  only  go  downhill. 
Many  of  the  boys  who  so  enthusiastically 
supported  that  legislation  are  now  giving  the 
appearance  of  having  been  thoroughly  chas- 
tened. The  truth  seems  to  have  sunk  Into 
them  that  they  did  not  pick  up  any  votes  by 
doing  this  un-American  thing.  That  te 
something  that  you  ^nd  I  could  have  told 
them,  and  I  did  tell  them,  but  this  te  a  prob- 
lem that  some  people  simply  have  to  experi- 
ence personally  in  order  to  understand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  a  little  tired  and 
disgusted  over  the  prattling  of  so  many  of 
our  leaders  to  the  effect  that  the  Negro  has 
caused  all  of  this  trouble.  I  never  will  agree 
that  a  handful  of  Negroes  has  turned  thte 
world  upside  down.  Further,  I  have  never 
convinced  myself  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Negro  race  has  any  desire  to  do  so.  To 
attribute  to  the  Negroes  all  of  the  blame  for 
thte  strife  and  confusion  would  be  admit- 
ting that  they  possess  political  acumen  and 
Intelligence  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant. 
The  NAACP  te  not  a  Negro  organization  and 
never  has  been.  It  has  had  three  presi- 
dents— all  of  whom  had  white  skin.  It  te  an 
Interracial  movement,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors te  about  evenly  divided.  Eleanor  te 
an  honorary  member.    So  te  Dick  NrxoM. 

You  ask  me.  naturally,  who  did  stir  up  thte 
trouble  in  our  land?  That  te  a  good  ques- 
tion and  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  not  stirred 
up  by  the  Yankees,  and  thte  te  not  a  battle 
between  the  Yankee  and  the  Rebel,  or  the 
North  and  the  South.  Many  would  have 
yon  think  that  it  te.  Thank  God  there  are 
millions  of  unreconstructed  Yankees  who  be- 
lieve in  constitutional  government  and  want 
to  have  the  privilege  of  preserving  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Tlie  Yankees  are 
on  our  side  In  numbers  so  large  it  te  hard  to 
envision.  There  are  millions  more  we  can 
win.  when  we  discharge  our  duty  to  carry  the 
facts  to  them  and  extend  the  welcome  hand 
of  frlenddiip  In  recognition  of  our  common 


destiny.    Vb  that  end  we  must  nnceastngty 
work. 

Of  amaidng  interest  to  me  te  the  fact  thsl 
in  all  of  the  hearings,  not  an  agency  at  oar 
Federal  Oovemment  or  the  agencies  of  any 
of  our  State  governments  appeared  and  tes» 
tifled  In  behalf  of  eivU-rlghts  leglslatton. 
The  FBI  did  not  appear.  No  Judge  at  any 
court  appeared.  No  attorney  general  ap- 
peared other  than  Herbert  Brownell.  and  he 
appeared  only  on  April  9,  1956.  when  it  was 
apparent  that  civil-rights  legislation  was 
going  to  be  passed  out  of  subcommittee  Mb.  X 
It  might  interest  ytm  to  know  that  whea 
Brownell  did  appear,  he  had  a  bill  hastily 
prepared,  which  was  the  worst  legal  garbage 
I  have  ever  been  permitted  to  see,  and  which 
was  completely  fashioned  upon  the  bill 
recommended  by  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  in  1949.'  which  Tom  Clark  admitted 
was  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  but  con- 
tended would  be  made  legal  by  recitations 
that  the  legislation  was  drawn  pursuant  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  legality 
of  the  clvll-rlghts  legislation  te  now  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

With  the  exception  of  Congressmen  who 
were  authors  of  clvll-rlghts  legislation, 
Herbert  Brownell,  and  the  Director  of  the 
FHA,  who  bluntly  testified  that  while  he  was 
color  blind,  interracial  housing  was  a  bad 
financial  risk  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  here  te  the  list  that  did  appear  and 
testify: 

Chairman  of  the  National  Civil  Rights 
Committee,  An tl -Defamation  League  of  B'nat 
B'rith,  accompanied  by  director.  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nal  B'rith.  Washington, 
D.  C;  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP,  New 
York,  accompanied  by  the  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau  and  counsel  for  the  bu- 
reau: general  coiinsel,  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress; executive  director,  American  Veterans* 
Committee;  secretary-treasurer,  Internation- 
al Union  of  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  CIO;  codirector  of  the  fair  practices 
and  antidiscrimination  department.  UAW- 
CIO;  accompanied  by  national  representative, 
UAW-CIO;  legislative  representative,  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action;  director,  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Human  Rights;  W.  Astor 
Kirk,  who  said  he  was  appearing  as  a  private 
witness,  although  a  professor  of  government 
at  Huston-Tillatson  College.  Austin.  Tex.; 
Washington  representative,  Japanese- Ameri- 
can Citizens  League;  statement  of  the  Na- 
ticHial  Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  statement  reciting  that  it  represented 
the  combined  and  Joint  views  of  the  constitu- 
ent organizations  as  shown  on  pages  360-361 
of  the  hearings;  also,  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild.  National  Coimcll  of 
Jewteh  Women,  Inc.;  Womens'  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom;  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

In  other  words,  the  only  persons  in  the 
whole  United  States  testifying  in  behalf  of 
civil  rights  legtelation  were  the  above  minor- 
ity groupe.  Now.  I  hope  no  member  of  any 
race  or  religion  bruises  too  easily.  I  attach 
no  one  on  the  baste  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
per  se.  and  I  want  that  understood.  But,  I 
want  It  to  be  fully  understood  that  I  attack 
any  organization,  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  where  the  national  interest  te  in- 
volved. I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
organlaatlons  do  not  represent  the  thinking 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  races  and  reli- 
gions that  they  claim  to  repreeent.  Actually, 
I  think  they  are  misrepresenting  the  races 
and  religions  they  claim  to  represent.  I  think 
any  good  dtiaen  of  the  United  States  should 
be  glad  to  know.  Irrespective  at  any  radal 
ties,  or  reUgiotis  ties,  the  organlitatfcms  sttr- 
rtng  up  our  land.  If  anyone  resents  me  tell- 
ing the  truth,  then  they  are  the  onee  who 
deserve  criticism  and  eondemnatioii. 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Rose,  chairman  of 
the  elTU  rights  oommittee.  AnU-DefamAtUn 
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League  of  B'nAl  Blrlih,  waa  abaolutaly  as- 
toiindlng.  Hl8  testimony  will  be  found  on 
^  pages  408-416  of  the  Civil  Rights  Hearings 
published  in  1967.  On  pages  40(^-415  will 
be  found  my  cross-examination  of  Judge 
Rose.  Judge  Rose  made  It  crystal  clear  that 
he  approved  legislation  making  It  a  criminal 
felony  offense  for  anyone  abolishing  public 
■chools  and  substituting  private  schools  to 
ftvoid  integrated  schools. 

The  record  shows  that  I  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  discussing 
going  on  a  private-school  system,  and  asking 
him  If  he  was  advocating  that  if  the  Stete 
of  Georgia  should  abolish  its  public-school 
system  that  the  abolishment  would  come 
within  this  criminal  statute  that  he  advo- 
cated, and  the  Judge  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  he  did.  The  American  Jewish  Ck)mmit- 
tee  sent  each  Member  of  Congress  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  People  Take  the  Lead"  and. 
on  page  631  of  the  American  Jewish  Year- 
book. 1956,  volume  67.  Is  found  the  state- 
ment. "We  were  very  closely  involved  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Kot  only  were 
we  active,  along  with  other  organizations,  in 
the  filing  of  an  amicus  curiae  brief,  but  we 
contributed  materially  to  the  social  theory 
upon  which  the  desegregation  decision  was 
based."  Also,  "Fact-finding  studies  from 
which  this  theory  developed  would  not  have 
been  made  were  it  not  for  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee." 

Tlie  Mationsd  Lawyers  Guild,  an  organiza- 
tion which  Mr.  Brownell  has  termed  "sub- 
versive." testified  on  page  629  of  said  hear- 
ings, and  stated  that  they  had  drafted  the 
model  civil-rights  bill,  evidently  meaning  the 
one  that  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  sub- 
mitted in  1949.  and  hastily  copied  by  Attor- 
ney Generta  Brownell  In  April  1956.  Whether 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  was  the  father 
of  that  Ulegltlmate  offspring,  I  do  not  know. 
I  admit  that  the  child  looks  exactly  like  It. 

The  UAW-CIO.  through  Its  codlrector  of 
the  fair  practices  and  antidiscrimination 
department,  pages  479-510.  recommended 
legislation  founded  on  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  On  page  498  of  the  1957  hearings 
Will  be  (o\md  the  statement  by  that  witness 
that  segregation  must  be  stopped  becavise 
"white  dominion  Is  dead  or  dying  every- 
where in  the  world,  not  only  in  Africa,  but 
also  here  In  the  United  States  of  America." 

I  observe  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  witness 
will  not  live  long  enough  to  preside  at  the 
funeral  of  the  white  race. 

The  secretary-treasurer.  International  Un- 
ion of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers. CIO.  recommended  legislation  which 
would  halt  Federal  funds  to  segregated 
schools,  would  pass  an  FEPC  law,  prohibit 
segregation  In  Government-assisted  housing, 
demonstrating  that  they  did  not  mind 
trampling  imderf  oot  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
through  John  J.  Ounther,  advocated  an  anti- 
discrimination amendment  to  the  military 
reserve  bill  and  to  eliminate  segregation  and 
other  forms  of  discrimination  in  housing, 
education,  employment,  recreation.  Govern- 
ment-supported financing,  the  National 
Guard,  and  other  areas  of  life.  Also,  they 
urged  that  all  Federal  contributions  to  such 
programs  be  conditioned  upon  such  princi- 
ples. 

By  the  way— I  understand  that  the  ADA 
has  blacklisted  Tic  Foibsbtkr.  I  appreciate 
that  c(»npllment.  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
Tic  FoBBxmm  bad  blacklisted  them  long  be- 
fore they  blacklisted  Ttc  Foaaxsna. 

I  have  barely  touched  the  testimony  of 
these  various  minority  groups,  but  they  sang 
the  same  aonga  and  played  the  same  music. 

The  truth  is.  this  agitation  over  civil 
rights  and  the  destruction  of  the  10th 
amendment  resenlug  all  powers  to  the 
States  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
mant  la  th»  work  of  the  Communist  Party. 


Two  or  three  weeks  ago  on  Mike  V^allace's 
program.  John  Gates,  a  Communist  and 
former  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker,  took 
credit  for  the  civil-rights  legislation,  in  be- 
half of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  1928  the  Conununist  Party  pjatform 
laid  down  9  planks  dealing  with  i4lnority 
races,  and  8  Of  those  planks  have  already 
been  complied  with  through  Executive  de- 
crees and  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  plank  rsmainlbg  un- 
satisfied is  the  one  demanding  the  Abolish- 
ment of  all  laws  prohibiting  mixetf  mar- 
riages. There  is  a  case  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  attacking 
the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  and  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  acconunodate  that 
demand.  i 

The  most  unfortunate  decision  ev^  ren- 
dered by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  the  case  of  Missouri  v.  Holland  m.  1920. 
That  decision  wrongfuUy  held  that  IreaUes 
are  superior  to  o\ir  Constitution.  Tl*  Com- 
munists and  left-wingers  danced  w2h  glee 
when  that  decision  was  announced.  |  Presi- 
dent Triunan's  Civil  Rights  Comml*ion  in 
1947  reported  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  being  a  treaty,  that  new  vistas  had 
opened  to  them  In  the  field  of  civil  rights 
which  they  had  not  theretofore  dteamed 
were  possible.  WhUe  you  and  I.  ^d  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people,  were 
told  that  the  United  Nations  Charterrepre- 
■ented  our  longing  for  peace  and]  was  a 
panacea  against  war.  those  boys  were  op- 
erating on  the  idea  that  the  United  Nations 
was  a  super  government,  and  as  Secretary 
Stettinius  termed  it,  the  Charter  waoj  an  In- 
ternational constitution.  i 

We  did  not  dream  that  it  would  ie  used 
to  run  roughshod  over  our  Constitution,  or 
that  it  would  meddle  with  oui  Internal 
affairs.  We  had  no  Idea  that  It  would  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  enactment  df  civil- 
rights  legislation,  which  even  the  TTnlted 
States  Supreme  Court  had  held  cofifllcted 
with  our  Constitution.  We  of  course  know 
that  in  Oyama  v.  California  (334  U.  $.),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  former  co*i8tltu- 
tional  law  of  California  was  illegal  l^ecause 
It  confilcted  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Briefiy,  though  I  must  hurry  on,  t  stake 
any  reputation  which  I  might  have  aat  a  law- 
yer of  30  years'  experience  that  thera|  is  not 
one  decision  of  the  United  States  Sipreme 
Court  that  has  offended  our  philosophies,  ran 
counter  to  our  Constitution  and  completely 
against  our  way  of  life,  which  cannot  be 
defended,  provided  you  first  admit,  which  I 
do  not,  that  treaties  override  and  ar«  supe- 
rior to  our  Constitution.  I  hope  that  shocks 
you.  Many  lawyers  have  asked  me  Kvhy  it 
was  that  the  United  States  Supremai  Court 
Ignored  the  nUe  of  stare  decisis  In  the  school 
case  decisions.  I  can  give  you  this  e^lana- 
tlon:  cases  holding  that  separate  buf  equal 
facilities  satisfied  all  constitutional  concepts 

were  decisions  rendered  In  the  Constitution 
Itself.  Since  those  decisions  were  rendered, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  has  been  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  Government  ♦f  the 
United  States,  and  If  treaties  override  our 
Constitution,  then  the  Supreme  Court  Judges 
perhaps  could  defend  an  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  contention  that  thefe  was 
no  rule  of  stare  decisis,  because  a  treaty  had 
been  approved  since  the  rendition  tt  the 
former  decisions.  j 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  eacb  and 
every  lawmaker  in  the  United  Stat«i  and 
everyone  interested  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment secure  a  copy  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  on 
Hiiman  Rights.  For  your  Inf ormatlonj  a  few 
months  ago  I  sent  my  check  to  the  tTnited 
Nations,  after  discovering  that  this  Q>end- 
thrift  Government  of  ours  had  neither  of 
those  documents,  although  It  distributes  free 
pamphleta  on  everything  that  the  human 


mind  can  conceive  of,  including  ^e  aex  Ufe 
of  fiowers,  asking  that  they  send  nle  an  equal 
number  of  the  Charter  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights.  They  sent  me 
aoo  copies  of  the  Charter,  but  advised  me  they 
were  indefinitely  out  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights.  >  In  other 
words — ^I  mxist  assume  they  do  nek  expect  to 
print  any  more  copies.  J 

I  have  one  copy,  however,  and  li  am  aavlnf 
it  for  seed,  and  if  they  do  not  print  more 
we  will  J\ist  have  the  one  that  I  possess  re- 
printed, because  there  is  the  lnstr\iment 
which  explains  everything  and  shows  the 
direction  this  Government  is  traveling  in. 
Those  two  Instruments  furnished  the  In- 
spiration for  the  decision  In  the  Watklns 
case  which  virtually  destroyed  thf  powers  of 
Congress  to  Investigate  subversive  activities; 
they  also  will  explain  the  decision  against 
California,  telling  that  sovereign  State  that  it 
must  withdraw  its  denial  of  the  right  to 
practice  law  to  the  one  that  had  been  a 
former  Communist;  they  explain  the  Steve 
Neleon  case  which  told  the  sovereign  State 
of  Pennsylvania  In  effect  that  States  rights 
were  no  more,  and  that  a  State  could  not 
legislate  against  the  overthrow  pf  a  State 
government.  When  you  read  thpse  instru- 
ments, you  can  understand  wheye  the  rea- 
soning was  obtained  in  the  decision  telling 
New  York  that  it  could  not  fire  a  <t7ommimist 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  fur  Under  thoee 
Instruments  communism  Is  a  political  phi- 
losophy and  protected  as  such.  Under  those 
instrvunents  you  can  begin  to  see  the  xin- 
readonable  utterances  enunciated  In  the 
Glrard  will  case  in  Pennsylvania.  I 

Now,  we  might  as  well  shell  th»  com  and 
we  might  as  well  understand  what  lies  ahead 
for  us.  It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
Glrard  will-case  decision  was  rendered  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  made  applicable 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  other  Southern 
States.  The  NAACP  and  other  organizations 
understand  that,  and  I  am  not  tiling  them 
anything  which  they  do  not  already  know. 
To  the  Governors  of  Georgia,  the  present  and 
the  futiire,  to  the  present  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  futvre  leaders, 
and  to  the  present  members  of  thlp  body  and 
those  who  come  hereafter,  I  war^  you  that 
you  might  as  well  roll  up  yovu'  deeves  and 
bare  your  breasts  and  be  at  all  times  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  fight.  There  lire  entirely 
too  many  lawyers  in  this  Joint  eesslon  for 
me  to  presume  that  I  must  analjize  and  dl« 
gest  the  consequences  of  that  decielon  to  you. 
Let  them  threaten  the  denial  of  itunds.  Let 
them  threaten  the  denial  to  us  pf  the  use 
of  public  buildings  or  property.  They  may 
put  those  threats  into  execution,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God' they  wlU  be  the  loeers.  In 
punishmg  us.  they  will  arouse  the  righteous 
wratli  of  the  good  people  fromj  the  four 
corners  of  this  Nation  as  nothing! else  could 
do. 

You  have  been  moet  Wnd  to'me.  Tou 
have  honored  me  far  more  than  I  deserve. 
I  am  simply  a  country  lawyer  front  the  little 
town  of  Leesburg,  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
privilege  of  fighting  for  principles  Iwhlrh  our 
people  love  more  than  life  Itself.  I  have 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  and.  the  Geor- 
gia delegation  has  done  and  will  continue 
to  do  everything  possible  to  trylto  recover 
thoee  principles  for  you  and  bang  thfin 
safely  home.  | 

I  thank  the  people  of  Georgia  for  that 
privilege;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  please 
let  me  tell  you  of  one  little  act  which  I  was 
able  to  perform  for  you  that  wljl  perhaps 
remain  the  high-water  mark  of  n^  life.  In 
the  83d  Congress,  Senate  Joint  lieeolutlon 
44,  proposing  an  amendment  to  otu*  Consti- 
tution, was  introduced  by  Senator  BrrrLsa, 
of  Maryland,  and  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  44  to  29.  That  /esolkiUon  was 
advocated  by  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  bar  which  I  have  fotmd  >y  experi- 
ence to  be  one  that  favon  centra  ilaed  gor- 


•rnment  and  Ubaral  theories  always,  i 
proved  by  the  houee  of  delegatee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

imder  article  m.  eectlon  2,  paragraph  S. 
of  our  Constltotlon,  It  Is  provided  that  In 
all  constitutional  questions  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  sub- 
ject to  svich  exceptions  and  regiilations  as 
Congress  might  make.  Under  Senate  Jomt 
Resolution  44.  as  conceived  by  the  bar  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  aforesaid,  that 
provision  was  changed  to  read  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  constitutional  questions  both  law 
and  fact,  deleting  the  right  of  Congress  to 
make  exceptions  and  regulations. 

Strange  indeed.  Justice  Burton  and  former 
Justice  Owen  Roberts  had  recommended 
that  provision.  Indeed,  those  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  the  tight  of  Congress  to  make  ex- 
ceptions and  regulations  to  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Achilles  heel.  They  reconmiended  that  the 
Supreme  Court  be  given  complete  and  ex- 
clusive authority  on  saying  what  the  Con- 
stitution did  and  did  not  mean,  free  of  any 
interference  from  any  branch  of  Govern- 
ment whatsoever.  That  reeolutlon  was 
passed  favorably  out  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Houee  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary;  but, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, I  read  that  iniquitous  provision  and 
I  led  the  fight  to  defeat  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 44;  and,  strangely,  not  a  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  had  realized 
the  danger  of  such  proviaiona.  We  defeated 
that  btU,  thank  God. 

Here  is  why  I  am  proud  and  thankful.  Had 
that  bill  passed  and  been  adopted,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  have  been  bereft 


of  any  rsnsedy  whatsoever  in  — >^«"g  to  undo 
the  horrible  decisions  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  haa  rendered  in  recent  years, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  would 
bave  been,  as  they  wssume  themselves  to  be. 
complete  dictators  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America.  I  bad  the  Joyous  privilege  of  retain- 
ing for  the  people  the  right  to  deal  with  that 
Court  and  its  membership  and  that  right 
remains,  and  all  on  earth  we  need  to  deal 
with  that  Court  Is  the  will  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  so  to  do.  That  was  worth  going  to 
Congress  for. 

As  surely  as  we  stand  in  this  hallowed 
place,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  write  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  if  the  President  has  the  right  to 
enforce  thoee  decisions  with  troope,  then  we 
are  a  dictatorship  as  terrifying  as  any  exist- 
ing in  foreign  lands.  Yet,  that  is  the  order 
of  these  evil  days. 

Maybe  some  of  you  were  surprised  when  I 
was  bold  enough  to  give  a  statement  to  the 
newspapers  that  President  Eisenhower  would 
send  troops  to  Little  Rock.  I  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  stat- 
ute providing  that  the  President  could  send 
troops  to  enforce  civil  rights  had  been 
stricken  from  the  law  in  the  Senate.  I  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  provision  and 
pointed  it  out  In  the  minority  report  of 
which  I  was  the  authcv  in  1956.  and  again  In 
the  minority  report  of  1957,  and  I  pointed  it 
out  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  1956.  I  also 
knew  that  when  that  provision  was  stricken 
In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  94  to  nothing,  that 
the  left  wing  boys  did  not  think  that  they 
had  given  up  anything. 

I  remind  you  again,  remember  the  law  of 
brute  force.  I  do  not  think  that  Herbert 
Brownell  sent  tbose  troops.    I  do  not  think 


tfaat  Sherman  Adams  did.  Sitting  In  the 
White  House  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  SCax 
Rabb,  who  is  one  of  the  Presidentli  eecre- 
tarlee,  and  who  was  bead  of  one  of  the 
minority  groups  before  he  became  adviser 
to  the  President  on  minority  affairs.  The 
minority  groups  are  the  boys  who  demanded 
that  troops  be  sent  to  Little  Rock.  They 
are  the  ones  who  got  the  President's  ear,  and 
I  am  confident  that  they  are  the  ones  who 
persuaded  the  President  to  do  a  thing  that 
he  had  told  Senator  Russeu,  about  2  weelu 
before  he  could  not  conceive  of  ever  doing. 

Believe  me,  my  friends,  these  so-called  tol- 
erant boys  are  the  most  intolerant  boys  this 
country  has  ever  spawned.  No;  It  Is  not  the 
Negro.  Down  in  Leesburg,  Ga.,  ^ere  is  an 
old  Negro  who  has  worked  for  me  off  and  on 
tor  35  or  30  years  and  he  has  as  faithful  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breast.  He 
writes  to  me  often.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
said  this  to  me:  "Everything  is  all  right  down 
home,  and  the  yard's  all  right.  You  talce 
care  of  the  Yankees,  and  I'll  take  care  of 
the  home  folks."  WhUe  he  is  wrong  In  say- 
ing the  Yankees,  he  knew  that  there  were 
sinister  Infiuences  somewhere  and  in  his 
heart  he  wanted  them  corrected. 

I  know  cH  no  greater  privilege  ever  ac- 
corded to  the  lawmakers  of  this  Nation  and 
tc  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  than  the  privi- 
lege of  preserving  these  things  which  I  have 
discussed.  There  is  no  place  on  the  globe 
more  appropriate  to  discuss  these  principles 
than  the  spot  where  you  and  I  stand,  and  no 
legislative  body,  State  or  Federal,  can  be  more 
dedicated  or  naore  firm  In  its  adherence  to 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Govwnmeut 
is  based  than  here.  No  wonder,  my  friends. 
It's  great  to  be  a  Georgian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Ted  Richardson,  pastor  of  the 
Plrst  Methodist  Church.  Harllngen,  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  whose  name  Is 
above  every  name,  bless  us  today  as  we 
endeavor  to  do  Thy  wllL  Give  us  spirit- 
ual insight  eqvial  to  the  challenge  of  our 
material  discoveries.  Make  us  aware  of 
our  need  for  Thee  and  our  need  for  each 
Other,  the  servant  and  the  served.  Save 
us  from  folly  and  deepen  our  sense  of 
responsibility  for  each  other.  Raise  up 
within  our  midst  leaders  equal  to  the 
times  so  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
may  more  nearly  resemble  the  kingdom 
of  our  Ood.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Ii(M-d.   Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


to  commemorate  the  first  flight  of  an  air- 
plane on  an  Army  Installation,  and  for  other 
pxirposes:  and 

H.  R.  6660.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  Tuscaloosa  lock 
and  dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  Ala., 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  William  Bacon  OilTer  lock  and  dam. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  f ollo^lng  date  the 
President  awjroved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  February  15.  1968: 

H.  R.S770.  An  act  to  rename  the  Strewn 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  Xn  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  the  John  Redmond  Dam  and 
Reservoir; 

H.  R.  6078.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  marlters  at  Fort  Myer.  Va.. 


A  SmPT  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
US  have  deplored  the  administration's 
courtship  of  Latin  American  dictators. 
The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
state  Department  in  answer  to  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  President  recommending 
that  he  publicly  commend  the  new  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  for  its  moves  to- 
ward democracy  and  freedom. 

The  texts  of  those  letters  are  included 
In  today's  Concrsssiohai.  Rscoro. 

No  one,  except  those  who  are  in  con- 
trol,  favors  a  police  state.  No  one  advo- 
cates intervention  by  force  by  the  United 
Statee  in  any  country.  But  we  can  say 
clearly  and  officially  that  we  strongly 
prefer  democracy  and  freed<mi  to  dicta- 
torships. 

It  is  moei  encouraging  to  discover  at 
kmg  last  that  the  administration  is  will- 
ing to  reflect  the  deepest  beliefs  of  our 
citizens  sjul  make  a  public  statement  In 
favor  of  nations  who  choose  democracy 
and  freedom  over  dictatorships. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURXNQ 
SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KHiDAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices may  sit  during  general  debate  in  tbe 
House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FELICITATIONS  TO  DR.  BRASKAMP 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Aikansu  for 
1  minute  for  a  special  purpose. 

Mr.  TRIMBLfL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  am  giving  away  no  secrets  when  I  say 
that  today  is  the  birthday  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  Dr.  Braskamp,  who  has 
done  so  much  and  is  doing  so  much  for 
us. 

I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
every  Member  of  this  House  as  I  wish  for 
him  a  very,  very  happy  birthday  and 
that  all  his  years  will  be  happy  ones. 


MARGIE  C.  STEWART 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

In  c(xni>liance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  ithe  Senate  concurrlnff 
therein),  I  return  herewith  H.  R  8038, 
an  act  for  the  relief  of  Margie  C.  Stewart. 
DwiGUT  D.  ESzBsnuuwu. 
Thx  Whxti  Hottsk.  February  18,  1958. 
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WTTHDRAWAIiS,  RESERVATIONS, 
OR  RESTRICTIONS  OP  MORE 
THAN  5.000  ACRES  OF  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5538)  to  provide  that  withdrawals,  res- 
ervations, or  restrictions  of  more  than 
5,000  acres  of  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  purposes  shall  not 
become  effective  imtil  approved  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COVTtXMXtCK  RXPORT    (H.   RSPT.   No.   1347) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.  R. 
6538)  to  provide  that  withdrawals,  reserva- 
tions, or  restrictions  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  purposes  shall  not  become 
effective  until  approved  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
toUowB : 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  19,  down  to 
and  Including  line  4  on  page  3,  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"(4)  nothing  in  sections  1,  2,  or  3  of  this 
Act  shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  applicable  either 
to  those  reservations  or  withdrawals  which 
expired  due  to  the  ending  of  the  unlimited 
national  emergency  of  May  27,  1941,  and 
which  subsequent  to  such  expiration  have 
been  and  are  now  used  by  the  military  de- 
partments with  the  concurrence  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  to  the  with- 
drawal of  public  domain  lands  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Training  Center,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  and  the  naval  gunnery  ranges  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  designated  as  Basic 
Black  Rock  and  Basic  Sahwave  Mountain." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
ClaibEnolk, 

WATWI  N.  ASPHf  AlXto 

Walttr  8.  Baumo, 

JOHM  p.  SaTLOR, 
WlIXIAlC  A.  Dawsow, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou$e. 
Cistnom  P.  AMvamoM, 
Alan  Bible,    , 
Frank  CittniCH, 
Oso.  W.  Mkvomz, 

OOBOOM  AlXOTT, 

Managfi  on  the  Part  oj  the  ienate. 

Btktmumtn 

Man«c«rt  on  tb*  part  of  «b«  Boum  at  tb« 
eonfcrmc*  on  tb«  dlMgrMtng  votM  of  th« 
two  KouMt  on  amMulmontf  of  tti«  Houm  to 
tb«  Mli  (H.  B.  5638)  to  provld*  that  with- 
drawals, reMTvaUoDs,  or  restrictions  of  mor* 
than  5,000  acrM  of  publlo  lands  of  tb« 
Uultod  StatM  for  eortaln  purpotM  shall  not 
bMomo  affoetlvo  until  approved  by  act  of 
CongTMS,  and  for  otbor  purpoMs,  submit  tbs 
following  stotomont  In  oxplanatlon  of  tb« 
•ffeet  of  tha  aetion  a/gt—A  upon  and  reeom- 
m*ndsd  la  ttao  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 


The  amendment  of  the  Senate  4i  further 
amended  by  the  committee  of  conference 
would  exempt  19  specific  areas  frofi  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Congress  appfove  land 
withdrawals  In  excess  of  5,000  acres.  Six- 
teen of  these  areas  are  listed  on  pages  23  and 
24  of  Senate  Report  No.  857,  dated  August  13, 
1957.  under  the  heading,  "Lancfc  Where 
Temporary  Use  Period  Extended."  Two  of 
the  specified  areas,  "naval  gunnery  ranges  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  designated  as  BAslc  Black 
Rock  and  Basic  Sahwave  Mountxiin."  are 
shown  on  chart  5,  page  186,  of  tne  House 
committee  hearings,  serial  29  (84th  Cong.). 
Until  recently,  the  Navy  had  proposed  large 
extensions  to  the  Basic  Sahwave  Mountain 
and  Basic  Black  Rock  gunnery  ranfces.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  have  exempted  the 
"Sahwave  Mountain"  gunnery  rang^,  includ- 
ing proposed  extensions,  from  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Baring,  dated  Januaryjsi,  1958, 
the  rtepartment  of  Defense  points  out  that 
With  the  anticipated  transfer  of  thi  Vincent 
Air  Force  Base,  and  its  associated  tange,  at 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  to  the  Navy,  the  "uie  of  the 
Basic  Sahwave.  Basic  Black  Rock.  Chocolate 
Mountain,  and  Tuma  ranges  will  satisfy  the 
fleet  air-to-air  gunnery  training  neekls  on  the 
west  coast  for  the  foreseeable  futuje."  It  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  House  managers 
that  the  Navy  is  no  longer  comihitted  to 
seek  extensions  to  the  Sahwave  Mountain  and 
Black  Rock  gunnery  ranges  and  tlit  action 
has  been  Initiated  to  delete  such  ettenslons 
from  the  Navy's  land-withdrawal  requests. 
Cladi  Enclk, 
Watnx  N.  Aspin 
WALTxa  S.  Bari 
John  P.  Saylor, 
William  A.  Dawl^_  , 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  thepouse 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questit  n  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was,  laid  on 

the  table. 
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PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.    This  is  Privite 
endar  day.    The  Clerk  will  call 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


Cal- 
he  first 


WOLPGANO  JOCHIM  HER|lAN 
SCHMIEDCHEN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  first  bin.  S. 
1414,  for  the  relief  of  Wolf  gang  Jochim 
Herman  Schmiedchen.  I 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aJc  tman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  bill  (£ .  1414) 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committe  i  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obje  :tlon  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentlemui  from 
Maryland? 

There  wm  no  objection. 


re  obJe : 
itlenuui 


ACME  BAO  L  BX7RLAP  CO,  Tt  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  WU  (S.  ljo6)  for 
the  relief  of  person*  and  llrmc  for  the 
direct  expense*  Incurred  by  thnn  for 
fumigation  of  premiMi  in  the  contr 
and  eradication  of  the  khapra  ta  Mtle. 

There  being  no  objection,  th<i  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  M  follow*: 


Seei  itary 


Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  th« 
Agriculture  is  autborlced  and  dlr4et«d 
pay,  out  of  tbs  unobligated  balance  ( 
approprlatsd  for  tha  fiscal  year  196< 
Departmant  of  Agriculture  and  Fart 
ApproprUtlon  Act,   19M   (Publlo 
under  the  appropriation  "Salarlee 


of 

to 

funds 

In  tbs 

Crsdlt 

40), 

tnd  ex- 


(f 


Ltw 


penses.  Agricultural  Research  $ervlce,  plant 
and  animal  disease  and  pest  pontrol,"  the 
following  persons  or  firms  in  th4  amounts  set 
out  after  their  names  to  relmbiirse  said  per- 
sons or  firms  the  direct  ezpeiises  incurred 
during  fiscal  years  1955  and  1956  for  fumiga- 
tion of  premises  under  the  quarantine  and 
supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  appropriate  State  agencies  for 
the  eradication  of  the  khapra  beetle  and 
thereby  provide  equitable  treatment  to  said 
persons  or  firms  who  were  reqfilred  to  bear 
these  costs  prior  to  the  policy  established 
through  the  enactment  of  the  [Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  AOSd  (Publlo 
Law  533) :  \ 

Acme  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  and  IJ>elinting  and 
Seed  Treating  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $1,200; 
Advance  Seed  &  Grain  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
$9,446.88;  Arizona  Flour  Milk  Co.,  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.,  $7,548;  ArlzonaT  Ploiu*  MUIs 
Co..  Olendale.  Ariz..  $3,092120:  Arizona 
Flour  Mills  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  {$13,645:  Ari- 
zona Flour  Mills  Co.,  Tucson,  lArlz.,  $8,100; 
Arizona  Grain  &  Storage  Co.,  Chandler,  Ariz., 
$5,400;  Boyd  and  Kuhn.  Brawley^  Calif.,  $300; 
Browns  Farm  Store,  PhoenixJ  Ariz..  $96; 
Buckeye  Peed  &  Seed  Co..  lie.  Buckeye, 
Ariz.,  $6,400;  Capital  Peed  &  8e^  Co.,  Cool- 
Idge,  Ariz.,  $1,825:  Capital  Feed  &  Seed,  OU- 
bert,  Ariz.,  $2,449.90;  Capital  Feed  &  Seed 
Co..  Phoenix,  Ariz..  $11,051;  Caiey  Seed  Co.. 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  $912:  Neal  Cblllns  Farm. 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  $75.50;  Curry  Cov^ty  Grain  * 
Elevator  Co.,  Clovls,  N.  Mex..  $9(19.80;  Desert 
Feed  Store,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $2$.60;  Edward 
Beals  Feed  Lot,  San  Luis,  Aria.  $54;  Farm 
Equipment  &  Supply  Co..  Barker.  Ariz.. 
$647.26;  Farmers  Cooperative  Marketing  As- 
sociation. RoU.  Ariz.,  $1,176;  Farmers  Mar- 
keting Corp.,  Yuma.  Ariz.,  *l,ilO;  Parmw$ 
Marketing  Corporation  MUl,  Tuma,  Ariz., 
$5,675.40;  Feeder's  Supply  Co.,TMesa.  Ariz.. 
$225:  H.  P.  rites  Ranch,  Tumaj  Ariz.,  $116; 
Henry  Frauenfelder  Farm.  Boaierton.  Ariz.. 
$147.14;  r 

Grubbs  Hatchery,  Yuma,  a|Ix.,  $143.47; 

Hafley's  Market  Warehouse.  Kingman.  Ariz.. 
$50.23:  Hayden  Flour  Mills.  "Temp*.  Ariz.. 
$11,100;  A.  W.  Johnson.  Tuma.  Ji^ix..  $209.42; 
C.  A.  Johnson  Farm.  Somerton.  Ariz.,  $112.60; 
Dave  Johnson  Farm,  SomertonrArlz.,  $153; 
Prank  Kornegay  Farm,  Yuma,]  Ariz.,.  $231; 
Henry  Leivas  Farm,  Parker.  AHz.,  $245.50; 
R.  W.  Livingston  Farm.  Tuma,^lz..  $73.14; 
Long's  Dairy,  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  CSSO;  Arthur 
McCoy  Ranch.  Tuma.  Ariz.,  $5$:  Pearl  Mc- 
Creary  Ranch,  GUbert,  Ariz.,  $64.43;  R.  a 
McElhaney  Ranch,  Wellton,  Aria.,  $953; 
Northrupp-Klng  Co.,  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  $2,781.. 
BO;  Northrupp-Klng  Seed  Co..  Tuma.  Arlc.. 
$60;  Pablo  Artlz  Farm,  TimiaJ  Ariz..  $16; 
Phoenix  Hay  *  Feed  Co..  Phoenli^,  ArU.,  $460; 
Pratt  Feed  h  Supply  Co..  PhoenlH,  Ariz.,  $676; 
Quick  Seed  &  Feed  Co.,  PhoenU.  ^rlz.,  $1329; 
R.  P.  Rlchter  Feed  Store,  Parker,  Aria, 
$131.51;  Robert  Seed  Co.,  Tezl^o,  N,  M«z.« 
$964.46;  St.  Anthony's  Ranch,  Klecca,  Calif., 


$200;    Bbank   Bros.   Imperial 
Calif..    $300;     Slons    Grain 
V.  Met.,  $891.10; 

Arthur  Jannuseh,  Pboenlx, 
Southwest  Flour  ft  S««d  Co..  Ol 
$13,633;     8t«m«r     Farm,     0<.^ 
t65A):   Strange'e  MarkH  War 
Aria.,  N5J0:  Jeeee  P.  Stump  ] 
Aria,,  $676;   Hubert  Tbaoker 
Aria.,  $38,30;  Valley  Feed  * 
Blx.  Ariz.,  $9,380.88:  Weetem  . 
Co.,  Mesa,  Aria..  $10,043;  Whit„ 

Tuma,  Ariz,,   $4,718.40;   Worley  , ,  .«... 

Portales.  H.  M«i.,  $1,664;  and  T^ma  County 
?^^ *-!?•**  Co.,  Tuma.  Aria.,  $164.10:  Pro- 
viaea,  That  before  payment  is  made  tlieee 
persons  and  firms  shall  eubmltoertlfled 
Touchers  in  support  of  such  eUume  for  re* 
imbursement  of  direct  ftimigktioD  eoete 
Incurred  by  them.  ' 

Sac,  a.  No  part  of  the  amoutit  approprl- 
ated  In  this  act  in  excess  of  lo  pe  roent  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 


Brawley, 
Portales, 

Is..   $72  60: 

als.  Aria., 

Aria., 

louee.   AJo. 

I.  Tolleeon, 

Tuma, 

Co.,  Pboe- 

in  Berator 

)D  Seed  Co„ 

MUls.  Xnc., 


any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serrlcea 
rendered  m  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  receipt  of  any  sum  in  excess  of  said  10 
percent  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  m  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  3.  No  pasrment  shall  be  made  tmder 
this  act  to  the  Hayden  Flour  Mills  or  the 
Southwest  Flour  tt  Feed  Co.  unless  each  such 
corporation  and  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  holds  stock  in  either  of  such  corpora- 
tions at  the  time  such  payment  Is  made  has 
■tiade  a  written  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  from  any  funds 
thereafter  payable  to  any  such  Member  of 
Congress  as  dividends  (ordinary  or  liquidat- 
ing) on  such  stock  there  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  covered 
Into  miscellaneous  receipts  a  sum  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments made  under  this  act  to  such  corpora- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
number  of  shares  of  stock  so  held  by  such 
Member  of  Congress  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ment is  made  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
shares  of  stock  of  the  corporation  outfitand- 
mg  at  the  time  such  payments  is  made. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Acme  Bag  L  Builap  Co. 
and  others." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THOMAS  CRUSE  MINING  &  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  652)  for 
the  relief  of  the  Thomas  Cruse  Mining  k 

Development  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Thomas  Cruse  Mining  &  Development  Co., 
of  Helena,  Mont.,  the  sum  of  $7,500.  Pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  such  company  against  the 
United  States  arising  when,  on  October  8, 
1942,  lU  mining  mill  located  near  Marys- 
Tllle.  Mont.,  and  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment therein,  were  extensively  damaged  as 
a  result  of  demolition  operations  carried  on 
by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Army: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  thU  act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing tbs  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mtedemeanor  and  upon  oonvle- 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  \n  any  eum  not 
exc««ling  $1X>00. 

The  Mil  WM  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  wa«  read  the  third  time, 
and  paA«ed.  and  a  motion  to  reconfider 
wa$  laid  on  the  table. 


ROMA  H.  8ELLERB 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (8. 1714)  for 
the  reUef  of  Roma  H.  8eller$. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  aa  followa: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Thai  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 


pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Roma  H.  Sellers, 
of  Preston.  Miss.,  the  sum  of  $12,500.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  aU  her  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  permanent  and 
personal  Injuries  and  pain  and  suffering 
sustained  by  her,  and  for  reimbursement  of 
hospital,  medical,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  her,  as  a  result  of  the  Improper 
administering  of  an  anesthetic  in  the  coiirse 
of  an  operation  performed  on  her  January 
7,  1955,  by  United  States  Air  Force  doctors 
at  the  Nazareth  Hospital,  Mineral  Wells. 
Tex.:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  im- 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in.  any  sum  not  exceeding 

$1,000. 

With  the  following  ccmmoittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "the  Improper 
administering  of  an  anesthetic"  and  insert 
"a  toxic  reaction  to  the  medication  used  in 
preparation  for  and." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HENRYK  BIGAJER  AND   MARIA 
BIGAJER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.  R.  7057) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry k  Bigajer  and 
Maria  Biecajer. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REUEP  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  MOBILE  AIR  MATERIEL 
AREA 

The  aerk  caUed  the  biU  (R.  R.  8134) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Mobile  air 
materiel  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a$  rollow$: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  eaeh  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons  Is  hereby  rellevsd  of 
all  liability  to  refund  to  the  United  SUtee 
the  anunmt  of  overpayments  made  to  him 
during  the  period  from  December  31, 1903,  to 
November  4, 1906,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  $e  a  reeult  of  an  error  in  the  oonverelon 
of  his  position  from  the  wage-board  eyetem 
to  the  general  echedule  grades  under  the 
Claselfleation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  while 
eueh  person  was  employed  by  the  Department 
•f  the  Air  Force,  Mobile  air  materiel  area: 
Archie  ■.  Albrltton,  Mobile.  AU.;  John  D. 
Almond,  Mobile.  Ala.;  David  B.  Bouler,  Mo- 
blU,  Ala.:  Frederick  A.  Baumgardner.  Mobile, 
AU.;  Darld  U  Burllson,  Mobile,  AU.:  Melvla 
T.  Busby.  Mobile,  Ala.;  Bmer  M.  Cbambera, 
Mobile,  AU.:  Lee  If.  ComeU,  Chickasaw,  AU.; 
JUnmle  O.  Dodd,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Norbert  A 
Duff,  Irvlngton,  AU.;  LoweU  M.  Kstes,  MobUe. 


Ala.;  Donls  R.  Ferguson,  Daphne,  AU4  John 
F.  Fmdley,  Mobile,  AU.;  Charles  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  William  H.  Pobes,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Converse  Harwell.  Palrhope,  AU.;  Franklin 
a.  Hennlng.  MobUe.  Ala.;  John  H.  Hlnes. 
Citronelle.  Ala.;  Bugh  M.  Hodge,  MobUe.  AU.; 
Claudie  W.  Hudson.  Mobile,  Ala.;  Lucius  C. 
Huff,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  WUllam  W.  Jennings, 
Eight  Mile,  Ala.;  Byron  H.  Jordan,  Mobile. 
Ala.;  Lionel  E.  Kay,  MobUe,  AU.;  Carl  W.  KU- 
linen.  Mobile.  Ala.;  Marshall  B.  Leffew,  Mo- 
bile. Ala.;  Leonard  C.  McCarter.  Mobile.  Ala.; 
Clyde  H.  McLeod.  Mobile,  Ala.;  Buford  C.  Mal- 
lette,  Lucedale.  Miss.;  Rush  L.  Mauney,  Mo- 
bUe, Ala.;  PavU  P.  Morgan,  MobUe.  AU.;  Ray- 
mond Nobles.  Mobile.  AU.;  Emlle  J.  Muss- 
baiun.  Jr.,  MobUe,  Ala.;  WUllam  R.  Peavy. 
Robertsdale,  Ala.;  George  L.  Pennmgton.  Mo- 
bUe, Ala.;  Theron  R.  Petway,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
George  R.  Poe,  Mobile,  Ala.;  William  H.  Pugh, 
Jr..  Prlchard.  Ala.;  George  R.  Rawlins,  MobUe, 
Ala.;  Sidney  M.  Reynolds.  Mobile.  Ala.;  Hu- 
bert R.  RieU.  Mobile.  Ala.;  Floyd  M.  Reynolds. 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Clyde  B.  Rutherford,  Lucedale, 
Miss.;  WUllam  R.  Scott,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Barnle 
B.  Short,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Walter  B.  Simison. 
Mount  Vernon,  AU.;  Henry  Smith.  Mobile. 
AU.;  Claude  W.  Sweetser,  Spring  Hill.  Ala.; 
Troy  Thacker,  Mobile.  Ala.;  James  C.  Tum- 
lison,  Birmingham,  AU.;  Julius  T.  Turner, 
Mobile.  Ala.;  John  B.  Volnoff,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
James  E.  "Walker.  Mobile.  Ala.;  Thomas  K. 
West,  Mobile.  Ala.;  Thornton  P.  Williams, 
MobUe,  Ala.;  Ben  R.  Wilson,  MobUe,  Ala. 

(b)  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifymg  or  dUbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  fuU  credit  shall  be 
given  for  aU  amounts  for  which  UabUity  U 
relieved  by  subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  13.  strike  the  period  following 
the  word  "Alabama"  and  insert  ";  Gerald  E. 
Hardman,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ray  O.  McCrlte, 

Bennington,  Okla." 

Page  3.  followmg  line  17,  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  person  named  In  subsection  (a) 
who  has  refunded  to  the  United  States  all  or 
part  of  the  overpmyment  made  to  him  as  a 
result  of  the  error  described  m  subsection  (a) 
is  entitled  to  be  paid  the  amount  refunded. 
If  otherwise  proper." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

"Rie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


C.  J.  POBOJESKI 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.  R.  9396) 
for  the  reUef  of  C.  J.  Pobojeski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  ete^  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasttfy  U  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  tbe  Treasury  not 
otherwise  approprUted,  to  Chief  Teoman  O. 
J.  Pobojeekl.  United  SUtee  ffavy,  tbe  eum  of 
•806.00.  The  payment  of  such  eum,  together 
with  tbe  Indemnity  of  9300  heretofore  paid  to 
hun  by  the  United  SUtee,  shaU  be  In  full 
eettlement  of  all  eUlms  of  the  eald  O,  J. 
Pobojeekl  against  tbe  United  SUtee  on  ae- 
•ount  of  damage  to  bu  aleetrle  typewriter* 
valued  at  9006^,  due  to  tbe  negligent  han- 
dling of  such  typewriter  m  tbe  United  SUtee 
mails:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
approprUted  m  tbU  act  shall  be  paid  or 
deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  eervloes  rendered  la 
eonnectlon  with  tbU  eUlm,  and  tbe  eame 
Bball  be  unUwful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithsUndlng.  Any  person  Tiolat- 
Ing  the  provisions  of  thU  act  sbaU  be  deemed 
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guUty  of  s  misdemeanor  and  upon  oonvlo- 
tlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DORA  THELMA  ANDREE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  9878) 
for  the  relief  of  Dora  Thelma  Andree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Dora  Thelma 
Andree,  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  the  sum  of  $246. 
The  payment  of  such  simi  shall  be  In  full  set- 
tlement of  all  claims  of  the  said  Dora  Thehna 
Andree  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  her  capture  and  detention  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  in  Korea  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  siim  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLXARINO  THE  TTTLS  TO  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  LAND 

TlM  Ctoilc  eall«d  th«  Mil  (H.  R.  0«M) 
to  elMf  th0  ittto  io  e^riMin  Indian  iMid, 

Tbtrt  Mflf  no  eibjHtion,  th«  Otrk 

M§  it  §m»iU,  HP,,  tlMit  mt  VmH04  §tsUf§ 
mmt^  Ml  IMNI  4mtlHtH  §§t  U$  §,  MidMi 

IT/  iMTMMf  i#  mm,  ffffff  M  iM»,  m§m 
OMMtf » mm,,  §nimt§tHhtH  nmmmm 

fltMrlMT  MMl  k»lf  •  MMl  f ,  iMMMI  M,  iMnMMf 

Iff  Mrttt.  f»n§§  U  0aH,  Unn  Oountf,  fUwt,, 
eonUUan§  It9,l0  mim  more  or  Um,  whU;h 
i*n4«  were  «Mf«f$d  umUf  fuardURM  lUed 
to  O,  Uhr  on  April «,  16M,  bjr  K,  Q.  MoKmuI*. 
guardian  of  0o-w«-lah'«blng  or  Brown  Cab- 
bage,  and  approved  by  O.  H.  Browning,  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior,  on  November  5.  180$. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "north,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "south." 

Page  1.  line  6.  following  the  words  "range 
34  east,"  insert  the  words  "sixth  principal 
meridian." 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  the  word  "north."  and 
Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  the  word  "aouth.". 
PoUowing  the  words  "range  24  east."  tnoert 
the  words  "slxtli  principal  meridian.'* 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  wn  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIE^  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1959         I 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itse^  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Holise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10746)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  an^  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  i^otion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours.  1 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Blissouri  [Mr.  CAifNow ]  $nd  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jbhsbw] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  (AjecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  j 

[ved  itself 

lOle  House 

le  consid- 

with  Mr. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  res 
Into  the  Committee  of  the 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  1074 


Price  in  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  4he  bffl. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  Prst  read- 


ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 


The     CHAIRMAN.     The 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CakmonI 
nlzed  for  1  hour 


:entleman 
Is  recog- 


Jim  Owfl 


fMA  tiMfll 
Kf 

m\\\  be 
but  ft 


NOT  A   imrDTS  TO  LOS] 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  Chalrmi  n,  In  1926, 
Will  Rogers,  one  of  the  great  i  len  of  his 
day  MOA  generation,  made  «  t  Ip  ftbrosd 
and  visited  Russia,  Wblle  there  he 
noted  with  some  coneem  that  notwlth- 
•iftiidinf  the  poverty  of  the  eo  mtry,  the 
AuMlane  were  deroiffig  more^^ 
•ttentiofi  io  utomvMu  th«i 

On  hie  rettmi  io  the  tinted 
wf«««  •  *«rti  to  whieh  he 
renuMlMiMe  m4  propMio 

t^  muil  AflMtlMM  MMM 1 
tNif  flMldMMtir  ttllM  aWAf 

•fid  fxehADffed  for  «n  fttorm 

Mid; 

U  AmerUans  d^n't  look  out  t 
MUfht  m  tiM  ne%$  war  wWli 
iilMl«k  uta  ft  putter. 

And  that  is  exactly  what ^- 

pened.  We  are  caught  today  li  the  most 
ominous  armanent  race  of  all  time  with 
little  more  than  a  niblick  and  a  fleet  of 
white  elephant  carriers.  And  Ma  result. 
America  Is  today  in  the  great^t  danger 
since  Valley  Porge.  T 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Secohd  World 
War  Russia  had  never  won  a  battle  in  its 
history.  Genghis  Khan  marcfted  ruth- 
lessly across  its  steppes  extetminating 
every  Russian  in  his  path.  ChUrles  Xn, 
of  Sweden,  repeatedly  chased  I»eter  the 
Great  and  every  army  he  could  mobilize 
aU  over  the  terrain.  Napoleon  marched 
his  Grand  Army  to  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire brushing  aside  the  Cossaek  troops 
without  even  falling  Into  batti  forma- 
tion. And  Von  Hlndenburg,  turning 
back  from  the  western  front,  t^hlch  he 
was  holding  against  England,   France 


and  Belgium,  exterminated  the  czar's 
army  of  1  million  men  in  1  day. 

Not  until  America  provided  the  guns 
and  the  ships  and  the  tanks  and  food 
and  ammunition  and  the  Allied  forces 
diverted  German  attention  on  every  side, 
were  the  Russians  able  to  hold  Hitler's 
waning  Wehrmacht  on  the  last  line  In 
front  of  Moscow.  f 

When  the  war  closed  the  United 
States  was  the  greatest  military  power 
the  world  had  ever  knot^rn.  We  had 
never  lost  a  war  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt.  We  had  the  largest  Army, 
the  most  powerful  Navy,  ^d  the  great- 
est air  fleet  in  existence.  And  we  dic- 
tated arbitrary  terms  of  {seace  In  both 
the  Pacinc  and  the  German  theaters. 
No  one  questioned  our  supremacy,  our 
power  or  our  authority.  :  And  no  one 
gave  Russia  second  thougl^t. 

What  a  change  these  l|ist  few  years 
have  brought.  j 

The  rate  of  Russian  expansion  since 
World  War  n  has  been  unprecedented. 
Not  only  in  war  potential  ^nd  armament 
but  in  the  production  of  capital  goods 
and  the  expansion  of  capital  goods  in- 
dustries. The  modernization  of  her 
military  forces  has  been  fister  than  our 
own,  and  with  it  there  hek  been  a  slow 
but  deflnite  shift  in  world  balance  of 
military  power  since  1949!  when  Russia 
detonated  her  first  atoml<^  bomb.  The 
expansion  of  the  Red  artny  has  been 
amazing.  Russia  now  has  175  divisions 
and  the  unquestioned  capability  of  mo- 
bilizing a  total  of  api 
divisions  in  30  days.  The 
Will  maintain  In  the  next 
we  follow  the  budget,  14 
3  Marine  dlvlskme.  The 
divisions  against  17  dit_. 
Ruaete  hee  otttbtHlt  the 
to  new  eubtBArlne  tonn«i 
deetrorer  tomnmo  br  • 
•Titkm  iommt  tvUiot, 
feMA  IdoMHi  Motmi  W 
••rrior  »to  ehe  hM  the 
ftoe  fleet  iho  mm  ever  f . 
iruo  io  torn,  It  toUJdtof  .. 

Mmm  ttM  VflMdd  ftodi  tfr 

Uononi^g\m, 
In  thoM  iMt  few  f»r»  W4 

wider  the  mieeoneeptlon 
Amerlean  people,  were  • 
and  the  foretnoet  lei 
earth.  The  first  sputnik 
most  skeptleol  and  the 
wae  conclusive.  Our  satemw  wi»  •  ,r«iw 
triumph— when  we  finally  managed  to 
get  it  up.  But  it  did  not  equal  the  Soviet 
project.  The  aim  was  faulty,  it  went 
100  miles  farther  in  space  t^ii  had  been 
Intended.  And  there  werd  other  mis- 
takes and  deficiencies.         ] 

In  brief,  by  way  of  siunmarizaticn: 

We  are  behind  the  Russifins  today  In 
the  race  for  outer  space. 

We  are  behind  the  Russi^ms  today  In 
the  intercontinental  ballistiq  missile  race. 

We  are  behind  the  Russikns  today  In 
the  submarine  field. 

We  are  behind  the  Russians  today  In 
army  and  army  rifles. 

We  are  behind  the  Rusal  ms  today  In 
tanks.  1 

We  are  behind  the  Russians  today  In 
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ktely   300 
Jnited  SUtes 
cal  year,  if 
tlvlslone  With 
•re  MO 

^^ted  Stotee 
[hr  •  to  1;  to 
1;  «nd  to 
Bhohoonoi 
•  ftofle 


[h«ye  faitoored 
It  we,  the 
people 
DAtlon  on 
ivlnoed  the 
and  sputnik 
was  a  great 


ocean  survey  and  explorati(  kn— in  ocea- 


nography. They  are  using  30  hydro- 
graphic  ships  and  we  are  employing  8. 

We  are  behind  the  Russians  today  in 
the  rate  of  production  of  airplanes  and 
missiles. 

We  are  behind  the  Russians  today  in 
radar.  They  have  about  10  times  as 
much  as  we  have  and  it  is  more  effective 
against  high-fiying  bomliers. 

We  are  behind  the  Russians  today  In 
the  development  of  rocket  fuels.  They 
are  iising  solid  fuels  while  we  are  still 
dependent  on  liquids. 

But  we  are  ahead  of  the  Russians  in 
supercarriers.  tomahawks,  and  scalping 
knives.  No  one  questions  our  preemi- 
nence in  any  of  these  three  categories. 

Now,  the  disturbing  feature  of  this  ex- 
traordinary progress  is  that  Russia  is 
steadily  accelerating  her  programs. 
General  Doolittle.  Chairman  of  the  Air 
Force  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  reports: 

Russia's  rate  of  progress  is  more  rapid  than 
ours. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  says: 

The  United  States  is  behind  the  Russians 
in  developing  Intercontinental  missiles. 

We  are  not  only  2  to  5  years  behind — 
but  the  most  significant  tiling  is  that  we 
are  steadily  falling  further  behind. 

General  Pliillips — January  23.  1958 — 
States: 

Failure  to  provide  for  missiles  has  placed 
the  United  States  Army  Irom  3  to  4  years 
behind  the  Soviet  Army  In  the  development 
01  this  important  ground-force  weapon. 

And  Dr.  Von  Braun,  Chief  of  the  Anny 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency's  development 
operations,  agrees: 

The   frlght#nlnf   thing   to   their   fat«   of 

£'6gr«ss.    ii  win  Hkke  •  /mm  to  sateh  Um 
mefne, 

And  w#  HMnoi  Mpett  them  to  ft«nd 
ma  while  we  art  ilter  thent/ 

lh«t  with  the  devefopmirnt  of  her  w«r 
^otentlAt  fMeeto  hM  •!  the  immo  Umo 
•retted  the  worJd'e  eeeond  Meet  power  rut 
toduHrtot  niMhtoe,  Thd  oimmton  of 
hot  HpiUUuoo^  toduetrkM  fm  bton 
Phenomenel,  Xn  eh^t,  the  ever  toeroM* 
tof  Mid  e»p*ndin«  fiuMlan  MhlevemenU 
In  set«nee,  meehaniee,  production  and 
diplomacy  are  rapidly  reducing  us  to  a 
feeond-elas*  power.  And  there  are  no 
ieeond  price*. 

This  phenomenal  progress  by  a  sister 
nation  and  former  ally  should  and  would 
give  the  American  people  cause  for  re- 
joicing—but  for  the  utterly  incompre- 
hensible and  inexplicable  enmity  and 
predatory  threats  of  the  Kremlin  against 
the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  had  saved  Russia 
from  Hitler.  She  could  not  possibly  have 
survived  without  our  help  and  encour- 
agement and  bounty,  freely  given  with- 
out any  hope  or  expectation  of  reward 
or  repayment  We  supported  her  in  the 
war  and  the  peace  adjustments  and  set 
her  firmly  among  the  postwar  nations. 
We  asked  nothing  in  return,  neither  ter- 
ritory nor  commercial  advantage  nor 
concessions  of  any  kind,  either  from  the 
Russians  or  from  any  other  nation  or 
l?eople.    We  asked  only  her  friendship. 

But  from  the  beginning  every  Russian 
dictator  has  openly  expressed  undying 


hatred  of  America  and  all  things  Amer- 
ican and  announced  to  the  world  that 
Russia  and  America  cannot  exist  side  by 
side.  For  12  long  years  we  have  made 
every  concession  and  every  effort  to  ap- 
pease and  conciliate  them.  But  without 
avail. 
Khrushchev  said  recently: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  never 
fought  in  their  own  territory.  They  must 
understand  that  the  next  war  wlU  not  bo 
fought  In  Africa  or  Kurof>e  or  Asia.  But  from 
the  very  outset  it  will  be  fought  on  United 
States  sou. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  Dr. 
Rabi,  Nobel  prize  winner  and  chairman 
of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Council,  said: 

ClvUlzed  htunanlty  has  never  faced  a  prob- 
lem as  grave.  The  end  of  our  national  exist- 
ence is  in  Bight  unless  we  solve  this  problem. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  Is  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  subject  than 
anyone  else,  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
new  book.  Masters  of  Deceit,  which  will 
be  off  the  press  March  10 : 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
spent  bUlions  of  dollars  to  defend  ourselves 
from  Communist  aggression.  Communism  is 
the  major  menace  of  oiir  times.  Today  it 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  Western 
civilization.  International  communism  wlU 
never  rest  until  the  whole  world,  mcludmg 
the  United  States,  is  under  the  hammer  and 
sickle. 

Until  recently  we  had  little  to  fear 
from  Russian  communism  or  other  ene- 
mies. Guarded  by  twin  barriers,  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  we  were  safe 
from  foreign  aggression.  But  we  no 
longer  have  geographical  immunity. 
The  earth  h«e  shnmk.  The  distance 
between  continente  has  been  narrowed  to 
«  M'fflinute  epan  or  lose,  fiomhere  ftnd 
fliieellee  Ignore  tt.  The  power  Mid  epeed 
pf  Mtdfm  wupom  hoft  deeirdred  fof» 
orer  AmmiM'o  Mogrnphle  ImumortMU 
Hf,  IneteMi  ofwoim  Bn  «eeei  the  o$otM 
le  now  •  UoUHMf^*  iwrnio  tn  whieh  the 
prodoion  M««r  of  the  Mt/  the  kltler  mUm 
■Mftoe,  lurke  to  hiding  uniiMi  And  luu 

•faNided  de^th,  destruction,  And  devMt«« 
tton  on  the  land. 

We  have  met  this  situation  up  to  this 
Ume— ^e  are  meeting  it  now— with  the 
BAC— the  Strategic  Air  Command,  con- 
sisting of  B-62's — long  range  bombers 
armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  One- 
third  of  tliese  tx>mberB  are  constantly 
In  the  air— to  avoid  surprise  and  infiltra- 
tion. They  carry  sealed  orders  and  the 
instant  our  radar  reported  enemy  at- 
tacks on  us  or  our  allies  they  would 
immediately  be  on  their  way  to  strike 
previously  selected  Communist  targets 
in  retaliation.  Only  last  week  Britain 
issued  a  white  paper  warning  Russia  that 
centers  of  population,  mobilization,  sup- 
plies and  communication  had  been  pin- 
pointed and  would  be  blown  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  reprisal  for  any  hostile 
move  by  Russia  or  any  of  her  satellites. 

We  have  here  Ijef ore  us  in  the  well  of 
the  House  a  map  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Surrounding  it  is  a  ring  of  SAC  air  bases 
in  every  friendly  NATO  country  border- 
ing Russia  and  her  satellites.  I  shall  not 
name  them  for  security  reasons  but  you 
know  where  they  are  located  and  Russia 


undoubtedly  knows  where  they  are  and 
could  enlighten  you  as  to  the  minutest 
detail  of  their  military  fimction.  From 
these  widely  dispersed  airfields  the  SAC 
can  strike  any  military  objective  in  Rus- 
sia in  a  comparatively  few  minutes. 
There  are  about  160  NATO  airfields  and 
250  national  airfields  in  Western  Europe. 
These  oversea  bases  are  much  closer  to 
the  vital  centers  of  the  Soviet  Unl(m 
than  Soviet  bases  are  to  the  strategic 
centers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  these 
planes  and  these  atomic  bombs  car- 
ried by  the  Strategic  Air  Command  that 
have  kept,  and  are  today  keeping,  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

But  time  marches  on.  The  old  order 
passes.  In  no  department  of  human  en- 
deavor is  there  such  rapid  change  and 
continuous  readjustment  as  in  the  ac- 
coutrements and  paraphernalia  of  war. 
The  days  of  the  B-52  and  all  long-range, 
high-flying  bombers  are  numbered.  And 
time  is  running  out. 

As  the  ballistic  missile  Is  developed  the 
usefulness  of  the  bomb-carrying  plane 
wanes.  And  when  the  ICBM's  are  per- 
fected the  lx)mber  will  be  as  obsolete  as 
the  dreadnought.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  time — and  a  short  time — before  the 
Soviet  will  have  neutralized  the  SAC. 
They  are  now  building  a  new  air  defense 
system,  using  improved  radar  and  anti- 
aircraft missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
with  which  they  expect  to  block  the  SAC 
bombers  at  the  border.  It  is  claimed 
that  very  shortly  the  Soviet  defense  will 
be  made  so  effective  that  the  first  100 
B-52's  or  B-47'8  striking  at  Moscow 
would  be  shot  down  before  reaching  the 
target.  In  other  words  within  a  year  It 
may  Uke  H>0  planes  to  land  1  bomb. 
When  this  will  have  been  effected  the 
SAC  will  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  tho 
p«et  Alonf  with  the  e«t«lry,  the  ettptr* 
Mfrtdr  Mid  th«  WttfideftoiM. 

MroUif  tlMT  MO  torn  td  h^t  Ml 
ntMH  wMeh  w««  diiplifMl  to  Uomow 
on  Red  Anof  Di^,  looi  WdreMlwi  1,  tn 
proiimton  ond  tn  tn¥ontofr»  Mid  die* 
tftouldiftddetdttofi/  TMfiiilffilyhdi 
A  fMifd  of  m  mDdf,  Ut  rAAit  idiikl 
tM  eiitended  to  lAOO  nOtm  br  fuhetittK* 
toff  •  eniAUer,  Uffhtor  w»rheed,  Ihit  tho 
ehorter  the  ranee  the  greater  Mie  m« 
curacy.  The  red  Une  Around  (he  nutp 
before  us  marks  the  reach  of  the  700- 
mile  missile.  The  blue  Une  is  the  per* 
imeter  of  the  1,000-mile  missile.  As  will 
be  noted,  even  this  smaller  missile  will 
reach  beyond  the  location  of  all  but  one 
or  two  of  the  SAC  bases.  Attacked  by 
these  missiles,  fired  from  unknown  sites, 
and  moved  from  point  to  point,  the  SAC 
basis  would  be  Instantly  untenable. 
And  our  system  of  massive  retaliation 
would  have  collapsed. 

The  entire  continental  United  States 
would  then  be  open  to  attack  by  Rus- 
sian bombers  and  ICBM's.  This  situa- 
tion would  obtain  tmtil  we  ourselves 
had  our  own  ICBM  in  production  to 
take  the  place  of  the  outmoded  SAC  as 
a  deterrent. 

This  will  be  the  period  of  our  greatest 
danger.  Dtuing  this  time  the  United 
States  would  be  without  retaliatory 
power — would  be  defenseless  except  for 
our  submarines — and  the  burden  of  de- 
fense woiild  fall  on  our  allies — ^If  any 
remained — and     a     concerted     attack 
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mlerht  glye  the  Kremlin  control  of  the 
world  in  a  week. 

It  is  apparent  that  every  energy 
should  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
submarines  and  long-range  missiles. 

But  this  is  not  the  source  of  our  most 
immediate  danger.  We  have  long  be- 
lieved the  first  attack  of  the  third  world 
war  would  come  by  plane  over  the  North 
Pole.  And  we  are  maintaining  long 
radar  fences  across  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  detect  and  report  such 
invasions.  It  now  seems  certain  that 
would  be  the  least  likely  source  of  at. 
tack. 

We  are  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  in  1814.  We  real- 
ized that  England  in  attacking  Washing- 
ton would  have  to  come  up  the  Potomac 
River.  Accordingly  we  built  four  for- 
tresses along  the  river.  Fort  McHenry 
and  others,  ready  to  give  a  warm  wel- 
come to  any  English  battleship  sailing 
up  the  Potomac  to  attack  the  Capital. 
But  the  English  would  not  fight  fair. 
Instead  of  coming  up  the  Potomac  they 
went  around  us  and  came  in  through  the 
back  door  by  way  of  Annapolis,  and  you 
remember  what  happened. 

All  along  here  we  have  been  expecting 
the  invaders  to  come  over  the  North  Pole 
in  bombers.  We  have  made  every  ar- 
rangement to  detect  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  minute.  But  they  are  not  com- 
ing over  the  North  Pole  at  alL  That  will 
be  the  least  likely  direction  from  which 
they  will  attack.  The  Navy  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1957.  Issued  a  report  outlining 
another  possible  method  of  attack  by  the 
Soviet. 

It  is  a  slightly  different  version  of 
the  often  discussed  Infiltration  method 
involving  assembly  of  bombs  from  the 
luggage  compartments  of  automobiles 
planted  at  strategic  positions  and  deto- 
nated simultaneously  by  prearrange- 
ment.  Or  the  renting  of  garrets  or  base- 
ment rooms  by  enemy  agents,  working 
long  in  advance.  Such  a  bomb  installed 
In  Washington  could  practically  wipe  out 
the  personnel  of  the  Government.  A 
hundred  such  bombs  placed  at  key  posi- 
tions could  shatter  America's  ability  to 
make  war  and  kill  20  million  people. 
We  woiild  not  even  know  they  were  here. 
But  unquestionably  Russia  has  spies 
throughout  the  country.  Germany  had 
such  agents  here  as  early  as  1933. 

Such  intelligence-planted  bombs  would 
constitute  the  first  blow.  Ballistic  mis- 
siles could  deliver  the  second  blow ap- 
proaching a  city,  for  example,  at  a  speed 
of  1  mile  a  second.  If  detected  by  radar 
200  miles  away  we  woiild  have  200  sec- 
onds to  take  defensive  measures.  The 
third  wave  to  attack  would  consist  of 
long-range  transport  planes  carrying  fir- 
ing squads  to  take  over. 

This  Navy  report  visualizes  an  attack 
by  missile-launching  ships  disguised  as 
merchant  vessels.  It  would  be  a  more 
difficult  attack  to  recognize  than  one  by 
missile-launching  submarines.  If  each 
merchant  vessel  carried  6  missiles  and 
launched  them  within  1  hour,  12  ships 
could  be  used  to  replace  35  submarines 
required  for  a  submarine  attack.  This  is 
an  official  conclusion  determined  by  re- 
sponsible Navy  personnel. 


disguised 

be  made. 

by  mis- 

evitable. 
tractically 


There  would  be  imd^  nor^uJ  condi- 
tions about  75  unidentifled  sm^  within 
500  miles  of  the  coast  at  anyiiven  time. 

The  repOTt  continues:  T 

If  our  only  means  of  recognftlng  a  raid 
consisted  of  assigning  aircraft  to  track  each 
unidentified  ship  \iiitll  It  unmasl*  to  laiincn 
mlssUes  or  moves  out  beyond  the  assumed 
mlssUe  range,  prohibitive  numbers  of  air- 
craft would  be  required  for  the  furvelllance 
effort,  even  for  short  warning 

Of  course  missile  attacks  b; 
merchant  vessels  may  never 
But  in  event  of  war  such  at 
sile-firing    submarines    are 

The  method  and  resxilts  are     . 

identical.  Submarines  wouldTfire  while 
Still  submerged  without  ever  coming  to 
the  sm^ace.  And  could  devastate  both 
seaboards  and  return  to  their  Russian 
bases  without  having  been  seed.  Against 
such  attacks  there  Is  no  defeise  except 
other  submarines  similarly  'equipped. 
The  question  is  whether  we  wli  have  the 
submarines  in  time;  whether  the  useless 
carrier  will  absorb  funds  and  Jabor  that 
should  go  to  the  construction  pt  the  100 
submarines  we  will  need  to  mdet  the  100 
submarines  the  Soviet  is  now  building  in 
every  Russian  shipyard. 

The  use  of  missile  submarines  in  a  sus- 
tained bombardment  after  alwar  has 
started  is  analogous  to  anl  air  raid 
against  the  United  Stat2s.  Skifficlently 
heavy  air  raids  can  inflict  vas^  destruc- 
tion despite  any  level  of  attrition  we  can 
afford  to  provide.  Similarly,  no  reason- 
able antisubmarine  effort  couil  prevent 
immense  damage  even  though  iiany  sub- 
marines were  sunk  in  return. 

We  might  expect  6  submari  tiles  to  be 
sunk  out  of  a  15  submarine  rali  I.  In  the 
Pacific  the  situation  is  much  ijss  favor- 
able. There  with  4  ASW  attack  aircraft 
on  station  we  might,  for  exai  iple,  sink 
only  1  submarine  out  of  a  5  submarine 
raid  within  350  miles  of  the  toast. 

Although  we  can  exact  heavji  attrition 
from  submarines  penetrating!  on   such 
missions,  no  reasonable  amou 
submarine  effort  can  prevent 
damage  to  the  United  States. 

One  hundred  and  five  subma: 
damage  as  much  as  65  perc 
parked  SAC  aircraft  in  the  United  States. 
The  closer  the  launching  positions  are  to 
the  coast,  the  greater  the  damage  will  be 
However,  the  farther  the  ene 
trates.  the  greater  the  chanc 
recognizing  a  raid  before  launc 
This  is  a  map  of  the  United  _ 
Is  a  copy  of  the  map  carried  by 
report  juit  referred  to.   Look  it  qver  care- 
fully.   If  such  contingency  as  tthat  de 
scril)ed  by  the  report  should  Arise  you 
may  not  be  able  to  recognize  itlthe  next 
time — unless  you  can  read  R 

"ITiese  red  lines  do  not  parallel  the 
coast  lines,  but  the  report  expiins  that 
a  missile-firing  submarine  or  sk  attack 
vessel  disguised  as  a  merchantuKin  firing 
ballistic  missiles  could  hit  any  ciiy  within 
550  miles  of  the  coast.     And  the  area 
devastated  by  missile  attack  would  ex- 
tend from  the  coast  to  the  :ed  line 
Porty-three  out  of  our  50  larg(st  cities 
and  85  percent  of  our  industries  ire  situ- 
ated less  than  500  miles  from  t£e  coast 
If  such  an  attack  could  be  staged  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  Pearl  Harbor  attik  there 
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te  reason  to  question  wfae^ier  sofflcient 
strength  and  resource  wotild  be  left  to 
strike  back.  The  theory  0f  massive  re- 
taliation could  be  followed!  when  we  had 
allies  to  hold  the  enemy  while  we  started 
production.  But  with  nb  bases  from 
which  to  strike  and  nothing  with  which 
to  retaliate,  the  first  blow  might  be  deci- 
sive. Can  there  be  a  come(back  from  an 
atomic  Pearl  Harbor?  I 

The  answer  is  that  we  snould  have  the 
submarines  and  the  atomic  missiles  In- 
stead of  the  Russians.  The  first  sub- 
marine was  built  here  in  the  United 
states;  the  first  plane  flew  at  Kittyhawk. 
And  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  produced 
down  at  Oak  Ridge,  in  Tennessee. 

How  does  it  happen  theai  that  Hitler 
had  the  planes  and  Khrushchev  has  the 
submarines  and  the  ballMIc  missiles? 
The  answer  Is  written  in  th^  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  American  servicemien  who  might 
be  alive  today — and  in  the  present  deadly 
peril  of  the  Nation— all  of  which  would 
have  been  avoided  if  the  Kavy  had  not 
insisted  on  big  appropriations  for  big 
ships  for  big  admirals  when  the  money 
and  time  and  attention  should  have  been 
given  to  the  development  of  American 
planes,  American  submarines,  and  Amer- 
ican missiles.  [ 

During  1938,  the  year  England  and 
Prance  had  to  grovel  before  Hitler  at 
Munich  because  they  had  no  airpower, 
the  American  Navy  deliberately  restricted 
American  planes — the  ideal  weapon  de- 
vised by  an  American — to  4  range  not  to 
exceed  300  miles.  How  absurd.  How  ut- 
terly indefensible.  Germany  and  Russia 
at  a  glance  realized  the  ppssibiliUes  of 
aviation.  Germany  drove  American 
commerce  from  the  Atlabtlc  with  a 
handful  of  submarines.  But  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind,  utterly 
oblivious  to  the  obvious  and  the  inevita- 
ble, threw  plans  for  planes]  submarines, 
and  missiles  into  the  ashc^n  and  mar- 
tyred the  men  who  recomniended  them. 
They  looked  contemptxiiusly  at  the 
submarine  and  asked.  "Whi  wants  to  be 
a  mole?"  The  question  aiaswers  Itself. 
They  placed  their  personsil  preference 
before  their  country's  saf et  r. 

They  abolished  the  Generj  il  Headquar- 
ters Air  Force  just  8  months  before  Hitler 
marched  into  Poland.  And  when  Hitler 
reached  out  to  take  the  v  orld  by  the 
tliroat  the  United  States  hac 
atalL 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The 

gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cankon] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chal  man,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  squandered  bil- 
lions on  fiattops  and  deniefl  money  for 
f  oxu:-motored  bombers  which  might  have 
prevented  the  Second  World! War.  They 
now  commit  the  supreme  folly  of  laying 
the  keel  for  another  flattop  at  Newport 
News  this  month  and  divert  ^killed  man- 
power, desperately  needed  these  next  3 
years  for  submarines  and  missiles  to  save 
our  cities  from  destructioix. 

We  must  have  submarineai  to  take  the 
place  of  SAC  when  it  has  jived  out  its 
time.  We  need  100  nuclaar-powered, 
missile-firing  submarines  ta  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world— and  w<i  are  bond- 
ing 9. 
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Russia  is  bufldlng  100  submarines  tht^ 
year.    It  is  time  we  took  notice. 

There  are  areas  in  the  budget  where 
savings  can  be  made  without  endajoger- 
ing  national  defense.  We  can  build 
enough  submarines  to  keep  the  Russians 
on  their  side  of  the  wato:  and  still  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  between  military 
expenditures  and  the  strength  of  the 
economy  to  support  it.  It  is  not  what 
you  spend  but  what  you  get  for  your 
money.  It  is  not  how  much  we  appro- 
priate but  what  we  appropriate  it  for. 

The  circumstances  are  Immoderate 
and  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today  is  immoderate.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  men  were  so  blind  they 
would  not  see  the  facts. 

Mr.  ScRivNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ScRrvNER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  quite  some 
time.  The  gentleman  is  usually  fairly 
even  tempered  but  I  think  when  he  reads 
his  remarks  today  he  will  find  that  he 
has  been  rather  immoderate  in  his  in- 
dictment of  some  of  the  finest  Americans 
who  ever  wore  the  uniform. 

Mr.  Cannon.  The  circumstances  are 
Immoderate  and  the  condition  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today  is  immoderate. 
Why?  Because  these  men  were  so  blind 
they  could  not  see  the  facts. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  many  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  party  has  been  in  control 
of  the  Congress  23  out  of  27  years.  The 
gentleman  has  had  control  of  the  purse 
strings  and  if  he  felt  we  should  have 
had  more  submarines,  why  did  he  not 
provide  the  money  for  them? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Here  the  other  day  I 
voted  to  cancel  this  billion-dollar  carrier 
which  cannot  be  ready  for  4  years.  We 
can  build  48  submarines  in  that  time. 
But  the  gentleman  voted  to  keep  the 
carrier  and  not  to  put  in  the  submarines 
which  can  save  American  cities  from 
destruction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
times.  I  am  sorry  this  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  Is  not  for  at 
least  $750  million  or  more. 

This  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth, 
better  than  all  the  rest  rolled  into  one. 
with  its  mountains,  its  streams,  its  cli- 
mate, its  soil,  its  minerals,  everything, 
the  work  of  God ;  and  what  a  Job  we  have 
done  oa  this  country,  not  Russia  but  we 


Americans.  In  the  past  300  years.  We 
have  robbed  and  looted  untU  we  are  with 
our  backs  to  the  wall  today,  but  we  did 
it  ourselree.  we  had  the  biggest  hand  in 
doing  it,  not  Russia,  but  we  right  here  in 
this  Nation. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  $456.2  mil- 
lion for  this  Department  The  budget 
estimates  for  1959  were  $414.5  million. 
This  bill  is  for  $413.1  miUion.  a  reduc- 
tion below  the  1958  appropriation  of  $43 
million.  This  bill  is  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  1959  by  $1,339,000. 

The  revenues  generated  by  the  activi- 
ties of  the  agencies  involved  in  this  De- 
partment are  estimated  at  $411,137,441 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  only  $2  million 
less  than  the  amount  sought  to  be  ap- 
propriated m  this  bilL 

In  general,  except  for  construction 
items,  the  bill  continues  the  basic  pro- 
grams at  the  current-year  leveL 

Of  the  decrease  below  the  budget  oi 
$43,104,000.  $29,523,000  is  in  construction 
items.  Thirteen  million  dollars  of  this 
reduction  is  due  to  the  smaller  amount 
required  to  liquidate  obligations  under 
the  contract  authorizations  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act.  The  remaining 
reduction  of  $16,523,000  under  construc- 
tion will  be  offset  in  large  part  by  carry- 
over fimds  of  $11,711,076;  $7,671,000  is 
for  nonrecurring  items  in  1958;  $479,000 
of  the  decrease  is  in  grants  to  the  Terri- 
tories which  will  not  be  required;  $1,- 
393.00  is  a  reduction  in  land  acquisition 
for  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  $1,050,000 
is  a  decrease  in  the  Forest  Service  co- 
operative tree  program  as  proposed  in 
the  budget  The  Federal  share  of  this 
program  is  now  only  20  percent  and 
many  other  funds  will  be  available  in 
1959,  including  $8,500,000  under  the  soil 
bank.  So  there  will  be  adequate  money 
for  the  planting  of  trees. 

The  balance  of  the  decrease.  $2,988.- 
000,  represents  chiefly  various  funds 
placed  in  budget  reserve  this  year  and 
for  which  the  1959  estimates  were  re- 
duced accordingly. 

As  to  the  major  changes  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  budget  estimate,  there 
is  an  increase  of  $800,000  for  Tndipp 
school  construction  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level.  Eight  thousand  Indian  chil- 
dren are  still  not  in  schools,  while  over 
this  Nation  the  people  are  hollering  for 
a  bUlion -dollar  school  plan;  yet  here  are 
8,000  Indian  children  that  never  have 
put  foot  in  a  schoolhouse. 

There  is  a  decrease  of  $750,000  for  the 
Geological  Survey  for  minium  geology. 
The  bill  l^ves  an  Increase  of  $1,030,000 
for  this  purpose,  to  replace  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  transfer,  which  is 
adequate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  on  this  biU.  I  do  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  ask.  One  of  them  pertains  to 
exploration  for  uranium.  I  wonder  how 
many  agencies  of  Government  are  in- 
volved in  the  exploration  for  uranium? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  There  might  be  sev- 
eral. I  know  we  have  it  in  this  bill. 
Without  doubt  the  indusiiy  is  £i>eadlng 


more  money  than  at  any  time  In  Iti 
history  for  this  p\uix>se,  and  more  peo* 
pie  are  out  loolung  for  uranium.  Toa 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  hunters 
or  are  trying  to  discover  uranium.  We 
have  enough  uranimn  now  for  a  10-year 
supply,  but  everybody  is  out  trying  to 
find  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  next 
year  will  go  into  the  question  of  how 
many  agencies,  such  as  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Defense  Mo- 
bilization agency,  tire  spending  f xmds  for 
exploration  for  uraniiun. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  about  the  na- 
tional parks,  roads  and  trails.  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1953  authorized 
$16  million  per  year  for  national  park 
roads  and  trails  and  $16  million  for 
parkways.  In  this  committee  report,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  budget  estimate  this  year  of  $22 
million  is  a  reduction  of  $9  milhon  from 
last  year's  appropriation.  Does  this 
mean  there  is  actually  going  to  be  t^at 
reduction  this  year? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson] 
to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  because  the 
conunittee  disallowed  the  language  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  that  would  rescind 
$6,667,000  of  the  contract  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  May  I  repeat  my 
question.  Does  this  mean,  therefore, 
actually  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  con- 
struction program  will  continue  at  the 
same  level  and  will  not  be  restricted  this 
year  as  it  was  last  year  for  national 
parks,  roads,  and  trails? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  far  as  what  this 
bill  allows,  that  is  true.  What  they  do 
downtown,  of  course,  we  cannot  say. 
But  the  contract  authority  remains  with- 
out change. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement  in  the 
few  minutes  that  I  have  left 

I  can  hardly  beheve  that  any  Members 
of  this  Congress  or  anybody  that  I  know 
of  would  make  an  effort  to  put  what  is 
known  as  the  Jensen  rider  in  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  and  ask  for  a 
reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  employees 
and  10  percent  in  the  amount  of  money 
for  personal  services.  As  I  said,  there 
are  only  $2  million  difference  between 
what  we  take  in  and  what  we  pay  out  in 
this  bill.  I  remember  2  srears  ago  in  1956, 
a  committee  left  Washington  to  see  the 
destruction  and  damages  that  had  been 
done  to  the  parks  and  here  we  are  want- 
ing to  cut  10  percent  of  the  personnd 
and  money  to  manage  and  ma-in^tn 
them. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  this  bill  In  1950 
the  appropriation  for  this  Interior  bin 
was  $246  million  In  1959,  it  is  $413  mil- 
hon. It  has  increased  67  percent  in  ap- 
propriations while  the  average  employ- 
ment has  only  gone  up  25  percent. 
There  is  no  business  or  industry  in  the 
United  States  that  could  boast  of  a  noord 
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such  as  that.  The  funds  hare  increased 
two  and  one-half  times  faster  than  the 
personnel.  You  cannot  spend  more 
money  for  Indian  education  and  geo- 
logical survey  and  maps  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parks  and  forests  without 
some  increase  in  soil  moisture  tech- 
nicians, rangers,  and  forest  fire  fighters. 
The  bill  provides  an  average  employ- 
ment of  44,651  and,  yet,  we  have  reduced 
the  employees  587  this  year  over  last 
year.  The  rider  to  which  I  referred 
would  cut  out  another  4.465  positions 
and  $23  million  of  the  funds. 

Russia  could  never  cripple  a  nation 
as  fast  as  we  can  do  it  right  here  at  home 
and  right  here  on  this  front.  If  that  rider 
goes  into  the  bill. 

Let  us  analyze  the  activities  that  would 
be  a£Fected  by  the  rider. 

Let  us  see  how  many  of  these  employ- 
ees are  actually  working  out  on  the  job. 
For  Geological  Survey,  4,046  field  em- 
ployees including:  topographic  mapping, 
1,550;  geologic  and  mineral  survey.  660; 
water  studies.  1,180;  supervision  of  min- 
eral and  oil  and  gas  leases,  238;  and  map 
reduction  and  distribution,  418. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  is  thinking  of 
cuttmg  the  Geological  Survey's  great 
work  by  10  percent  he  should  have  done 
that  in  committee.  There  is  not  any- 
where in  the  world  where  anyone  has 
ever  heard  tell  of  a  board  of  directors 
taking  such  action  to  any  indxistry  or 
any  utility.  The  employees  allowed  in 
the  bill  for  Geological  Survey  already 
represent  a  reduction  of  288  below  1958. 
Yet  imder  the  order  they  would  have  to 
cut  another  471. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  educa- 
tion of  45.000  Indian  children,  and  re- 
member there  are  8.000  children  still  not 
In  school,  they  employ  4,914  bus  drivers, 
teachers,  dormitory  attendants,  and  Jan- 
itors over  half  of  America.  Just  think. 
If  they  were  going  to  public  schools,  how 
many  additioxial  teachers  and  workmen 
would  be  employed  in  the  cities  and 
counties. 

Now  we  move  on  to  the  question  of 
resources  management,  under  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  number  of  field  employ- 
ees affected: 

Forest  and  range  lands  and  flre  sup- 
pression. 345;   soil  and  moisture.   544; 
management  of  Indian  trust  property', 
327;  maintenance  of  buildings  and  utili- 
ties,   319;    agricultural   and   industrial 
assistance  and  arts  and  crafts.  63 ;  a  total 
for  resources  and  management  of  1,598. 
Mrs.   BOLTON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    For  a  question  only. 
Mrs.    BOLTON.    How   many   Indian 
children  are  there? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  About  94,000.  43.000 
are  In  the  State  systems  and  43,000  In 
the  Federal  system,  and  8,000  who  never 
have  placed  a  foot  Inside  a  school  That 
makes  a  laughingstock  of  us  in  Russia 
and  other  nations  of  the  world  today. 
Do  you  think  we  can  cut  anything  out  of 
the  Indian  Items? 

General  Elsenhower  said,  the  first  day 
he  ever  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  after  the 
war,  that  the  per  capita  Indian  enlist- 
vasat  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
Indians  was  greater  than  for  any  other 
segment    of    the    population    in    thla 


coimtry,  and  yet  they  have  not  b  jen  ade- 
quately cared  for.  i 

Bureau  of  Mines.  After  all  tlie  acci- 
dents last  year  and  the  Nation  clamoring 
for  more  safety  in  the  mines,  do  sou  want 
to  cut  the  Bureau  of  Mines?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Yet  they  have  over  2ioo  field 
employees.  | 

The  national  parks  have  4,473  em- 
ployees. Sixty  million  people  viiited  our 
parks  last  year  and  paid  entrance  fees. 
Just  think,  in  New  York  City,  with  a 
population  of  something  over  1  million 
people,  they  have  more  employees  in 
their  park  system  than  we  have  in  the 
whole  national  park  system.  And  we 
want  to  cut  them.  Sixty  million  Ameri- 
cans paying  fees  to  enjoy  the*  parks, 
and  we  want  to  cut  the  park  pfersonnel 
by  10  percent  and  the  park  funils  by  10 
percent.  | 

We  have  not  done  enough  for  ihe  For- 
est Service.  The  department  wilTtake  in 
$123  million  in  receipts  yet  we  ftave  not 
got  roads  that  are  needed  for  the  best 
utilization  of  our  forests.  I  went  into 
some  of  the  forests  last  year,  weft  out  to 
where  they  were  cutting  timter  and 
heard  them  shout  "Timber."  But  the 
roads  we  should  have  in  there  Tare  not 
there.  When  we  get  the  servide  roads 
in  these  areas  the  small  logger  will  have 
a  chance  to  operate.  We  have  itot  given 
them  the  access  roads  or  helped  them 
along  the  line  as  we  should  hai  e.  Re- 
member, this  is  America  and  thlt  every 
dime  spent  Is  for  America  and  its  forest 
resources.  Every  employee,  and  they  to- 
tal over  13,000.  is  needed  for  tlmb0r  sales, 
fire  protection,  research,  and  f  orttt  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chalni  an,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes.  briefly. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  coifemittee 
on  the  way  he  received  me  and  Ihe  way 
he  listened  to  oiu-  people  in  the  mktter  of 
forest  access  roads  which  are  st  badly 
needed  so  the  small  loggers  can  operate 
and  enter  Into  this  program  ol  forest 
utilizatioa  I  appreciate  sincer;ly  the 
gentleman's  action  in  putting  a  half  a 
million  in  the  bill  for  the  better  n  anage- 
ment  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  rill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Very  briefly. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  In  the  matter  ol  access 
roads  I  caU  the  gentleman's  a^«ntion 
to  the  fact  that  in  my  district  Itiere  is 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest.  Within 
a  radius  of  300  miles  of  that  fore*  there 
are  47  million  people,  but  we  h^ve  not 
any  roads  in  the  forest  so  that  tiese  47 
million  people  can  get  into  it. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  t entle- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Now  we  come  to  the  item  for  forest 
flre  protecUon.  involving  3.189  employees. 
Last  year  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  the  country  for  forest  fires 
over  11,000  of  them,  some  very  batf  ones' 
Would  you  have  us  cut  out  part  ©f  this 
Item  for  protection  tram  forest  fires? 

Now  we  come  to  sport  flsherias.  in 
Alaska  they  have  24  enforcement  officers 
to  an  area  about  one-sixth  the  4ize  of 
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the  United  States.  It  Is  the  greatest 
fishing  center  In  the  Unltej^  States  to- 
day, yet  there  are  only  24  people  to  en- 
force wildlife  preservation  laws.  Why, 
little  Rhode  Island  has  more  game  war- 
dens and  forest  wardens  that  we  have  in 
a  Territory  one-sixth  the  size  of  the 
United  States  where  grizzlier,  moose,  big 
game  are  found  in  abundance.  If  they 
ever  saw  a  grizzly  down  in  Rhode  Is- 
land where  they  have  three  times  as 
many  enforcement  officers  ^  we  have 
in  Alaska  the  people  would  Inove  out  of 
Rhode  Island  faster  than  Roger  Wil- 
liams moved  into  it  when  he  was  getting 
away  from  the  Pilgrims.  Other  field  em- 
ployees that  would  be  redi^ced  include 
operation  of  the  fish  hatdherles  and 
wildlife  refuges,  858;  research,  173;  con- 
trol of  predatory  animals,  2I1;  soil  and 
moisture  work  and  river  bsjsin  studies 
105.  In  all  there  are  1,511  field  em- 
ployees. I 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
has  only  651  field  employeek.  Yet  the 
rider  would  cut  out  10  percent  of  these 
needed  for  research,  market  news,  and 
management  of  Alaska  fishehes. 

Coming  to  the  Bureau  ofljand  Man- 
agement, does  anyone  want  to  cut  that? 
That  agency  has  taken  in  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  oil  leases.  They  havq  men  there 
to  watch  and  keep  an  eye  on  ttie  industry 
and  to  protect  our  resources/  They  will 
bear  watching.    Do  not  let  atfiybody  kid 
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no  better 
le  genUe- 
The  gen- 
ii recog- 


you  on  that 
week 

These  Items  I  have  referred  to  cover 
over  38,000  employees.  I  ha  re  not  cov- 
ered many  items  in  this  hUl  Including 
the  Smithsonian  Institution^d  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gallery.  In  thd  whole  of 
Washington  there  are  only  about  5.000 
employees:  788  of  the  5,000  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
There  are  320  in  the  Mellon  Art  Gallery. 
There  are  only  about  3,500  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  All  of  the  peoble  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  are  but  in  the 
field  working  and  doing  a  [great  job. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleading  witto  you  here 
today  as  true  Americans. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  havi 
friend  in  this  Congress  than 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JknsenI. 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jens^..  .^w» 
nized  the  essential  nature  of  tUese  activi- 
ties when  he  introduced  this  amendment 
In  the  1953  bill  exempting  all  seasonal 
and  casual  workers  because  tihere  must 
be  people  to  fight  fires  and  to  maintain 
these  faciliUes.  He  said  at  that  time 
they  were  absolutely  needed  it  is 
equally  true  and  It  Is  more  necessary 
today.  ' 

He  said  he  did  this,  for  ei  ample  so 
the  Park  Service  could  fill  Itslwlice  va- 
cancies; and  so  there  would  j^  no  re- 
striction on  employees  needed  in  case 
of  forest  fires,  fioods,  and  maintenance 
and  operating  personnel.  This  need  Is 
even  greater  today,  yet  the  amendment 
makes  no  exception.  | 

And  it  must  be  noted  that  tre  passed 
numerous  laws  just  In  the  lalt  2  years 
placing  additional  burdens  oH  the  de- 
partments. He  win  say  the  department 
has  flexibility  to  pick  up  employees  from 
other  activities.    But  where?    Hie  es- 
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sential  field  activities  outlined  above 
represent  all  but  about  14  percent  of  the 
employees  who  are  required  to  operate 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  staff  services,  and  provide 
administrative  services  and  departmen- 
tal supervision  of  the  programs.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  take  all  of  the  cut  out 
of  these  programs. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  today 
to  take  a  good  look  at  this.  I  want  you 
to  take  a  look  at  America.  You 
are  American,  so  am  L  You  are  for 
America,  its  streams,  parks,  soil  and  so 
forth.  There  are  millions  of  acres  in 
this  country  that  have  not  yet  been 
surveyed.  I  doubt  that  the  Russians 
are  as  dark  as  we  are.  This  area  has 
not  been  surveyed,  yet  we  have  been 
handling  it  since  the  Constitution  went 
into  effect.  Many  things  like  that  are 
Included  in  this  bilL  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  you  to  stay  with  the  committee 
here  today.  If  the  bill  should  have 
been  cut.  it  should  have  been  done  either 
in  the  subcomxxiittee  or  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

I  toss  this  challenge  out  to  the  Con- 
gress: Name  one  corjxiration.  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
world,  that  works  like  this,  that  will 
take  10  percent  of  the  employees  and  10 
percent  of  the  money  out,  equivalent 
to  $23  million  after  it  has  approved  the 
program.  You  are  not  told  where  or 
how  the  cuts  are  going  to  be  made.  Just 
pass  an  amendment  here  today  saying. 
Let  us  take  out  10  percent. 

You  folks  in  the  Northwest  know  your 
coxmtry,  and  you  miist  know  it  or  you 
would  not  be  here  In  Congress.  Do  you 
want  to  have  proper  services?  It  is  all 
right  with  me  If  jrou  do  not.  because 
there  ts  not  one  dime  for  the 
district  I  represent.  60  I  am  not  log- 
rolling. Oh.  there  may  be  a  small 
amount  for  the  whole  State  of  Ohio. 
But.  I  again  repeat  I  am  not  here  log- 
rolling and  saying,  "1  will  scratch  your 
back  if  you  scratch  mine." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentieman  on  his  fore- 
sight and  on  the  great  speech  he  made 
in  behalf  of  building  up  our  country 
and  particularly  upon  his  interest  in  In- 
dians and  Indian  education.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  funds  in 
this  bill  for  Indian  education  are  avail- 
able to  provide  the  facilities  to  put  these 
8,000  school  children  that  are  not  in 
classro<Hns  in  schools. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No,  because  the 
schools  are  not  yet  built. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  this  provide 
the  money  to  do  it? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  have  added  $S00.- 
000  over  the  budget  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent level  of  construction. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  T  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment on  this  bill.  I  know  1m)w  hard  he 
works  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.    Now,  it  occurs  to  me 


that  this  is  somewhat  of  an  all- American 
bUl;  It  la  a  bill  to  strengthen  our  own 
country.  One  of  the  things  that  Rus- 
sia would  like  to  do  would  be  to  weaken 
us  Internally,  and  I  think  it  is  time  we 
built  up  our  own  country.  I  think  the 
gentieman  has  made  a  signal  contri- 
bution in  this  regard,  and  I  again  com- 
mend the  gentieman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
add  my  word  of  commendation.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
tell  the  Committee  where  these  8,000 
children  not  going  to  school  are  located. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Most  of  them  are  on 
the  Navaho  Reservation  and  in  Alaska, 
but  they  are  all  over  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. And.  talking  about  Indians,  I 
want  to  tell  this  little  story.  I  was  on 
an  Indian  reservation  last  year,  and  I 
saw  some  remarkable  loyalties  displayed 
among  the  Chippewas  in  Minnesota.  It 
was  a  cold  day  in  late  September.  I  had 
on  a  heavy  overcoat  and  heavy  rubbers. 
It  was  raining  hard.  I  went  into  a  mis- 
sion there  where  2  of  the  Indian  children 
were  going  to  school.  2  llttie  girls,  1,  2^ 
and  the  other  4  years  of  age.  They 
walked  4  miles  through  the  woods  bare- 
footed. It  seems  that  after  their  mother 
died  their  father  deserted  them  and  left 
them  with  the  grandmother  who  was  a 
widow  and  who  also  had  a  child.  But. 
those  2  little  tots.  1.  2V2  and  the  other  4. 
tramped  through  the  woods  with  bare 
feet,  no  socks  or  undergarment.  Just  a 
calico  dress.  They  came  to  the  mission 
and  rapped  on  the  door.  When  they 
entered  the  room,  they  had  hold  of  each 
other's  hands.  As  the  nun  who  fed  them 
placed  the  children  on  a  seat  I  offered 
them  a  coin,  thinking  they  would  let  go 
the  other's  hand.  But  they  woxUd  not 
let  go  and  reached  out  with  the  other 
hand  and  took  the  coin.  And  they  drove 
them  back  before  I  left  there  and  the 
Sister  said  that  when  she  put  them  in 
the  house  they  were  still  holding  one 
another's  hands. 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  survive,  you 
can  take  all  your  guns  and  all  your  bat- 
tleships and  all  your  submarines,  but 
unless  you  can  put  a  little  love  into  us. 
all  will  be  lost.  Love  is  the  greatest 
force  of  all.  stronger  and  better  than  any 
forts  ever  erected  in  this  country.  And. 
these  littie  Indian  children  showed  the 
way.  If  anybody  walked  any  distance 
yesterday  morning,  he  saw  more  man- 
ners and  more  courtesy  than  any  of  us 
thought  ever  existed  by  reason  of  an  act 
created  by  God.  when  on  a  Uttle  bit  of  a 
path,  if  you  stepped  out  of  the  way,  no 
matter  who  is  was.  white  or  colored,  they 
said  "Thank  you."  Everyone  said 
"Thank  you."  The  words  "thank  you ' 
were  used  more  yesterday  in  this  town 
than  they  have  been  for  many  a  year. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  eom- 
mend  the  chairman  and  his  committee 
for  the  excellent  work  they  have  done. 
There  is  one  question  I  would  Uke  to  ask 


the  chairman.  I  notice  that  tbe  funds 
for  wildlife  restoration  have  been  re- 
duced $1,787,000.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  about  that  reduction? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  did  not  reduce  it. 
That  is  the  permanent  appropriation 
which  is  not  carried  in  the  bill,  and  is 
based  on  estimated  receipts. 

For  the  direct  appr(H?riati<His  carried 
in  the  bin  we  allowed  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate,  the  same  as  the 
current  level. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  uill  tbe 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
ooanmending  the  oommittee  for  the  work 
it  has  done.  I  especially  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentieman  from  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  the  money  for  access 
roads  and  for  Forest  Service  housing. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  many 
national  forests  in  my  district.  I  could 
be  accused  of  logrolling,  but  I  want  to 
ranind  the  House  that  it  is  really  Idg 
cutting,  the  cutting  of  l<«s  which  belong 
to  the  whole  Nation,  and  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  those  logs  are 
cut  in  the  most  reasonable  and  proper 
manner. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  rrntiring  a 
final  plea,  when  this  amendment  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee,  that  it  be  not 
accepted.  There  is  more  involved  here, 
there  is  more  ut  stake  than  Just  taking 
10  percent  of  a  bill  that  returns  almost 
dollar  for  dollar  what  we  are  spending 
through  it  on  the  country. 

Some  years  ago  the  National  Parte 
Service  told  me  they  did  not  have  enough 
people,  their  appropriation  had  been  cucfc 
so  much,  to  collect  the  $3  fee  at  the  gate 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park.  And  it 
was  the  truth.  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  seven  people  who 
drowned.  I  asked  the  chief  ranger  why 
he  did  not  try  to  assist  them,  try  to  save 
them,  and  he  said.  "Congressman,  we 
have  not  even  got  a  motorboat."  And 
that  was  the  truth. 

Two  years  ago  a  committee  left  this 
city  on  a  trip  to  investigate  the  parks 
and  there  appeared  at  that  time  a^car- 
toon  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
which  showed  a  bear  and  a  mountain 
goat,  both  eating  out  of  garbage  cans. 
The  lang\iage  in  the  cartocm  %aid:  "I 
wonder  if  the  Congressmen  will  investi- 
gate us;  maybe  we  are  violating  some 
civil-service  rules."  Even  the  animals 
were  fearful  of  what  would  happen  when 
a  great  committee  of  Congress  came  out 
to  see  what  was  doing  m  the  parks.  And 
it  is  not  only  the  parks.  You  can  go  out 
to  the  streams  and  look  at  the  works  of 
God  and  you  will  see  what  we  are  all 
doing  to  destroy  this  Nation.  And  I  am 
not  referring  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  JxNSzif].  I  am  r^erring  to 
all  of  us.  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
for  15  years.  I  have  listened  to  men  who 
know,  men  who  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  their  respective  services,  men 
who  know  the  score,  men  who  know  the 
story  forward  and  backward.  And  when 
they  teU  you.  "This  is  It,"  I  would  not 
want  to  be  guilty  of  cutting  this  bill  any 
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more  than  It  has  already  been  cut,  an 
amount  of  $1,339,000  below  the  budget 
and  $43,104,000  below  1958. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  all  ap- 
preciate our  good  colleague,  Mikk  Kir- 
WAN.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  posi- 
tion. But.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  great 
country  of  ours,  where  we  have  this  great 
legislative  body,  the  sounding  board,  so 
to  speak,  for  America,  it  is  wonderful  to 
be  able  to  answer  your  opposition  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  which  I  shall  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
America;  I  take  second  place  to  no  man 
in  this  Congress,  in  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  American  Indian,  the  first  American. 

There  are  Members  sitting  on  tliis 
floor  today  who  will  tell  you  that  I  have 
done  more  for  the  American  Indians  than 
almost  any  American  ever  did  who  has 
ever  walked  the  floor  of  this  House  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people.  If  I  could 
ask  them  to  rise  and  support  what  I  am 
saying,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to 
do  so,  but  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  go  among 
the  Indians  everywhere,  and  I  am  their 
friend  because  they  know  what  Congress- 
man Jensen  has  done  for  them.  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  desire  to  educate  the 
Indian  children  and  to  show  those  great 
Americans  that  we  appreciate  what  they 
did  in  all  the  wars  in  which  their  America 
and  yours  has  been  Involved. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  In- 
dian knows  that,  first  of  all,  we  must  have 
a  solvent  Government.  The  American 
Indian  and  all  the  thinking  people  in 
America  know  that  the  spending  oi'  over 
$12  billion  aimually  for  personnel  and 
travel  for  all  departments  of  Government 
Is  beyond  all  reason  and  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  pay  in  taxes  year  after 
year. 

This  bill  provides  for  44.651  employees 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  My 
amendment  will  not  cause  a  single  one 
of  those  employees  to  lose  his  or  her 
Job.  The  reduction  is  done  by  the  at- 
trition method,  by  filling  only  1  vacancy 
out  of  4  until  the  personnel  rolls  have 
been  reduced  10  percent,  as  you  will 
note  when  my  amendment  is  read  at  the 
end  of  the  reading  of  the  bill. 

There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  the 
Government  that  is  not  overstaffed  to- 
day and  has  been  overstaffed  for  the  last 
15  years  or  more.  I  have  people  come 
to  my  office  from  the  departments  or 
call  me  or  write  me  and  say  they  could 
do  three  times  more  than  they  are  doing. 
I  have  had  the  department  heads  say, 
"If  I  had  25  percent  fewer  people  I 
could  do  this  Job  and  do  it  well."  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Seaton, 
when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  put  this 
rider  on  the  bill,  said.  "We  can  live 
with  it." 

Do  you  realize  what  a  10-percent  re- 
duction means  In  personnel  in  this  de- 
partment alone?  It  will  mean  a  saving 
of  over  $23  million.  And  as  we  say  out 
In  Iowa,  "that  ain't  hay." 

Of  course,  there  are  Members  of  this 
Congress,  with  due  respect  to  the  opposi- 
tion who  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
our  best  defense  is  a  solvent  Government. 
You  see  them  vote  for  every  appropri- 
ation against  every  proposed  cut.    You 
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see  them  vote  against  every  tix  meas- 
ure to  increase  taxes,  but  they  will  vote 
to  reduce  taxes.    Where.  I  ask.  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money?    I  aii  hoping 
that  by  saving  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  billion  for  personnel  and  p^ibly  $2 
or  $3  billion  more  in  other  notidefense 
expenditures  below  the  budget  that  we 
will  be  able  this  year,  before  tfiis  Con- 
gress adjourns,  to  give  a  tax  redaction  to 
every  American.    I  am  hoping;  that  we 
can  Increase  their  personal  eiemption 
by  an  additional  $100  at  least.  ;if  we  do 
that  we  will  stimulate  business. 
be  a  great  stimulant  to  our  en 
omy  to  give  the  people  some  ta 
they  would  have  more  money 
for  their  family.    L«t  me  tell  y 
Indians  need  tax  relief,  too. 

Other  than  that,  Mr.  Cha 

bill  is  a  good  biU.    We  have  pro ^ 

about  what  the  budget  called  lor— $413 
million  is  provided  in  this  bill  which  is 
a  little  over  a  million  dollars  helow  the 
budget.  We  have  increased  th<  amoxmt 
for  construction  for  Indian  sch  ools  and 
faciUties  by  $800,000.  We  hare  made 
another  increase  or  two.  Certa  nly,  this 
bill  as  far  as  facilities  and  con  truction 
Is  concerned  is  justified.  In  fac  t,  I  hope 
the  day  will  come  in  the  not  toe  far  dis- 
tant future  when  we  will  not  b  s  obliged 
to  spend  so  much  for  national  defense 
and  for  worldwide  defense,  and  so  forth. 
I  wish  we  could  afford  to  sperd  many 
millions  more  a  year  for  the  pres  ervation 
of  all  these  great  natural  lesources 
which  we  have  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  Keep  on 
spending  for  necessary  things,  We  must 
save  dollars  wherever  we  can  Jkistly  do 
so,  and  then  hope  we  might  toi^ard  the 
end  of  this  session  be  justified  In  a  tax 
reduction  of  a  nominal  amount  at 
least.  Here  is  the  place  to  starti  There 
is  no  better  time  nor  better  waylto  start 
saving. 

Every  department  of  Govern  nent  or 
agency  of  Government  that  is  t  tie  least 
overstaffed  is  doing  the  best  Jol  just  as 
they  have  been  doing  for  years  and 
years. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froi  a  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.PENTON]. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Charlman.  the  two 
ranking  members  of  this  subcoi  imittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  1  [qwani' 
and  the  gentleman  from  Io\^  [Mr. 
Jensen],  have  over  the  years  be^n  great 
advocates  of  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Interior  Department  that  reprelents  so 
well  th"fe  American  way  of  life.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  I  said,  when  we  considered 
the  appropriations  for  General  Govern- 
ment matters,  hearings  were  being  held 
by  the  Interior  Subcommittee  #nd  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Government 
Matters;  thus,  it  is  obvious,  I  ^as  un- 
able to  be  present  at  the  hearings  on 
every  item  that  came  before  us  Iki  those 
two  subcommittees,  but  I  did  attend  most 
of  the  hearings  In  both  Instances. 

As  Is  usual,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee explamed  the  bill  very  well 
and  as  has  been  said  by  the  gexjtleman 
from  Iowa  we  are  in  general  agreement 
as  far  as  H.  R.  10746  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Interior  I  >epart- 
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ment.  which  Is  title  I  of  H.  pt  10746,  for 
fiscal  year  1959,  aUowed  the  budget  re- 
quest for  all  the  bureaus  wldti  the  excep- 
tion of  nme  Items.  | 

In  6  of  those  items  there  Was  a  cut  In 
the  budget  estimates,  and  in  2  Instances 
there  was  an  Increase  ovei  the  budget 
figures. 
The  cuts  were  made  In  the-  — 
First.  Office  of  Saline  witer,  $40,000. 
Second.  Office  of  Gas  and' Oil.  $50,000. 
Third.  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  $123,000. 
Fourth.  Geological  SurveV.  $750,000. 
Fifth.  Management    and    protection, 
national  parks.  $482,000. 

Sixth.  Maintenance    and    rehabilita- 
tion, national  parks,  $400,000, 
Total.  $1,845,000. 

There  was  an  increase  ove  r  the  budget 
estimates  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs—for construction  $800  000.  and  an 
Increase  of  $135,000  for  admi  aistration  in 
the  Office  of  Territories. 

The  subcommittee  also  allowed  all  of 
the  budget  requests  for  Utle  H  or  related 
agencies,  except  in  two  instances  In  which 
they  exceeded  the  budget  Estimates  as 
follows: 

First.  In  the  Item  for  fore;*  land  man- 
agement In  the  Forest  Service,  Agricul- 
ture Department.  $557,000. 

Second.  In  the  Item,  fores  t  roads  and 
trails.  $651,000. 

Total  increase,  title  H.  $1,208,000. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  title  m  or  the  Vlfgin  Islands 
Corporation.  ] 

Of  all  the  Items  In  H.  i.  10746.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Biireau  of  the 
Budget  made  cuts  below  tha  1958  fiscal 
year  appropriations  In  30  Initances. 

In  nine  items  they  allowed  the  same  as 
In  1958.  ~ 

In  15  items  they  made  Incifeases  above 
the  1958  or  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  indicated  previously,  oiir  subcom- 
mittee cut  the  budget  estimatje  in  6  items 
and  increased  it  in  4  items,   j 

In  my  opinion  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  at  least  hold  down  expenditures  to 
within  reason— that  Is  to  say  that  In 
only  15  Items  out  of  54  <Ud  they  make 
any  Increases  over  1958. 
*«7^®  °®^  °^  Saline  Water  ias  granted 
$785,000  for  fiscal  1959— a  reduction  of 
$40,000  from  the  budget  estimate  of 
$825,000.  However,  this  is  an  increase  of 
$60,000  over  the  amount  granted  in  1958. 
This  to  my  mind  is  a  very  worthwhile 
research  program.  What  a  great  ova- 
tion will  be  given  those  scientists  who 
eventually  will  succeed  in  transforming 
from  sea  water,  water  that  c|in  be  used 
domestically— for  drinking,  industrial 
and  farm  and  irrigaUon  purposes— at 
reasonable  and  practical  costs. 

It  may  not  provide  the  sen^aUonalism 
of  a  sputnik,  but  it  wUl  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  be  more  practical  and 
serviceable  and  usefuL  [ 

In  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oa|  the  com- 
mittee aUowed  $500,000  which  Is  $50,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  pf  $550  000 
and  $85,000  less  than  the  amount  given 
them  in  1958.  | 

The  $500,000  will  take  ca^e  of  two 
Items:  First,  coordination  of  dil  and  gas 
resources;  and,  second,  enfoxtoement  of 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act. 
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It  was  testified  before  our  committee 
that  the  reason  for  the  decrease  of  $35,- 
000  in  the  budget  estimates  as  compared 
with  the  1958  appropriation  of  $585,000 
was  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
staffing  or  getting  qualified  men  to  fill 
9  vacancies. 

The  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization 
was  allowed  the  budget  estimate  of 
$262,000  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  $1,000  from  the  1958  appro- 
priation. 

This  Office  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of 
the  work  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Minerals  Policy  appointed  to 
study  the  problems  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  utilization  of  minerals  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  i>olicy  in 
this  field. 

The  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization 
carries  out  its  responsibilities  under 
broad  policy  guidance  from  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Among  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
Is  the  preparation  of  program  recom- 
mendations to  be  implemented  in  peace- 
time to  Insure  that  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  assigned  metals,  min- 
erals, and  solid  fuels  to  meet  essential 
civilian  and  military  requirements.  This 
Includes  recommendations  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  stockpile  objectives  and  prog- 
ress toward  the  objectives,  the  appro- 
priate level  for  the  domestic  production 
component  of  the  mobilization  base,  and 
the  adequacy,  effectiveness,  and  appro- 
priateness of  current  Government  assist- 
ance programs  for  the  metals,  minerals, 
and  solid  fuels  industries. 

Another  responsibility  of  this  Office  is 
the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  op- 
erational plans  to  secure  continuity  of 
industrial  production  of  metals,  minerals, 
and  solid  fuels  under  defense  emergency 
and  attack  conditions.  This  includes  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  industry  on  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  production  facilities, 
planning  and  maintenance  of  facilities 
for  industrial  damage  assessment,  prepa- 
ration of  standby  orders  and  programs 
to  maintain  needed  production  of  stra- 
tegic metals,  minerals,  and  solid  fuels 
following  attack  or  declaration  of  a  de- 
fense emergency. 

Then  there  is  another  responsibility 
that  the  Office  of  Minerals  Mobiliza- 
tion has,  and  that  is  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  plans  and  facilities 
for  distributing  solid  fuels  under  attack 
conditions. 

Now.  I  have  Just  cited  3  of  the  8  re- 
corded responsibilities  of  that  Office  and 
to  my  mind  they  might  as  well  discard 
them  to  the  ashcan  as  far  as  coal  is 
concerned.  That  is  if  they  can  find  an 
ashcan.  because  if  something  is  not  done 
to  curtail  the  importation  of  cheap 
residual  and  bunker  oil  I  am  fearful  that 
the  anthracite  coal  industry  will  be  in 
for  more  serious  economic  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  we  might  have  no  other 
use  for  ashcans. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Mineral  Mobiliza- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Defense  Mobili- 
zation outfit  are  not  being  carried  out — 
according  to  their  own  description  of 
their  responsibilities. 


Should  an  emergency  occur  or  an  at- 
tack, they  would  find  It  very  difficult  or, 
indeed,  almost  impossible  to  convert  back 
to  coal.  We  had  some  experience  of  that 
sort  when  World  War  II  came  on. 

In  addition  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  rehabilitate  our  ever  growing 
abandoned  mines,  at  any  cost. 

And  last  but  not  least  is  the  ever 
mounting  unemployment  caused  by  the 
failure  to  curtail  importations  of  cheap 
oil  and  being  almost  derelict  in  not  see- 
ing to  it  that  our  major  mining  opera- 
tions are  at  least  kept  in  shape  for  an 
emergency. 

Finally  I  might  suggest  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  his  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Mineral  Resources  and 
their  Director  of  Mineral  Mobilization 
sit  down  with  the  President's  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  give  some  real  thought 
to  what  these  shortcomings  are  doing 
to  the  coal  industry  and  the  miners  and 
their  families. 

I  regret  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
refer  to  those  conditions  because  for 
years  I  have  made  similar  appeals — not 
only  to  this  administration  but  to  previ- 
ous ones  also. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  been 
allowed  $36  million  for  fiscal  1959. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $750,000  from 
the  budget  estimate.  However,  due  to 
a  budgetary  reserve  and  to  nonrecurring 
expenses,  they  will  have  an  increase  of 
$1,370,000.  This  increase  includes 
$447,000  for  water  resources  investiga- 
tions and  $1,030,000  of  the  $1,780,000 
requested  to  carry  on  long-range  studies 
and  research  in  the  geology  of  uranium. 
The  latter  has  been  heretofore  financed 
by  transfer  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  but  beginning  with  1959  it 
will  be  paid  largely  by  this  item. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
allowed  the  budget  request  of  $20,940,000 
for  management. 

This  Bureau  administers  over  468  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  land  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  re- 
sources on  the  public  domain:  first,  the 
land  itself;  second,  the  surface  resources 
of  forage  and  timber;  third,  mineral  re- 
sources below  the  surface. 

The  $20,940,000  for  fiscal  1959  is  a  de- 
crease of  $1,060,000  less  than  the  current 
appropriations.  One  million  dollars  of 
this  decrease  represents  the  cost  of  fire 
suppression  to  be  absorbed  by  other 
activities. 

It  was  testified  that  in  calendar  year 
1957  beginning  in  June  and  running 
through  October,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 5.400.000  acres  burned  in  the 
United  States  and  Alaska,  mostly  In 
Alaska. 

I  am  sure  the  membership  of  Congress 
will  be  pleased  to  know  what  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  the  operations  vmder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  are  estimated  to  total 
about  $226  million.  Of  this  amoimt,  $42 
million  will  be  paid  to  the  States  and 
•oimties  where  the  lands  are  situated 
and  the  balance  of  $184  million  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  budget  request  for  construction, 
$4,435,000,  was  aUowed.    This  is  $1,045,- 


000  less  than  the  current  year.  This 
amount,  together  with  a  carryover  of 
$600,000.  should  enable  the  Biu-eau  to 
continue  construction  of  access  roads  on 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California 
grant  lands. 

This  amotmt  will  be  reimbursed  into 
the  Treasury  from  revenues  received 
from  timber  sales  on  these  lands. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
budget  estimate  of  $57,469,000  was  al- 
lowed. This  is  actually  an  increase  of 
$185,000  over  the  cvurent  fiscal  year's 
appropriations  because  of  a  budget  re- 
serve this  year  of  $2,176,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimate  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
$25,334,000  and  was  allowed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  this  amount,  $18,339,000  Is  allo- 
cated to  conservation  and  development 
of  mineral  resources,  $5,900,000  for 
health  and  safety,  and  $1,095,000  for 
general  administrative  expenses. 

The  $18,339,000  for  conservation  and 
development  of  mineral  resources  is  a 
decrease  of  $496,000  from  the  1958  ap- 
propriation, representing  the  amount 
which  has  been  placed  in  budgetary  re- 
serve and  will  permit  continuation  of  the 
Bureau's  research  program  at  the  cur- 
rent level. 

However,  we  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Ankeny  when  he  says: 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee will  concur  that  research  and  the 
discovery  of  new  technology  Is  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  Nation's  mineral, 
metal,  and  fuel  sources  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  both  our  peace- 
time economy  and  the  requirements  of  tech- 
nologic advances  in  our  means  of  defense. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  officials  have 
maintained  this  idea  of  research  long 
before  World  War  n. 

Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
made  up  of  both  immediate  and  long- 
range  programs.  During  peacetime 
long-range  programs  are  necessary. 
However,  these  are  not  ordinary  peace- 
times, and  their  programs  of  research  are 
geared  to  give  the  highest  priorities  to 
development  of  structural  material  for 
missiles,  aircraft  and  nuclear  reactors. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  specific  break- 
down of  this  item  for  conservation  and 
development  of  mineral  resources  except 
to  say  that  each  subdivision  has  been 
granted  essentially  the  same  amount  as 
the  current  year. 

The  mine  drainage  program  In  the 
anthracite  region  has  been  progressing 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  speeded 
up  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  mine-water 
accumulations. 

About  $2^2  million  has  been  spent  of 
the  Federal  contribution,  which  of  course 
Is  matched  by  a  similar  sum  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  on  these  projects 
thus  far.  I  vmderstand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  approved  16 
individual  projects  to  date. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  fire-control  proj- 
ect throughout  the  country  has  proved 
to  be  a  fine  contribution  toward  conser- 
vation of  our  resources. 

During  the  8  years  of  Its  life,  1949  to 
1957,  there  has  been  268  million  tons  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  Mine  Fire  Con- 
trol Act.    At  current  prices  this  coal 
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would  ha?e  a  Tahie  of  $1  bUllon.  All  of 
thla  has  been  aceompUBhed  at  a  cost  of 
1  ooit  per  tan  of  ooal  saved  by  the 
Qovenunent. 

In  our  Interrogations  In  the  committee 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
as  to  the  real  accomplishments  of  the 
Bureau  In  the  past  year.  I  think  the  re- 
plies are  very  significant  and  bespeak 
for  their  research  work  as  being  very 
worth  while. 

Very  forthrlghtly  we  were  told  that 
there  have  not  been  any  startling 
achievements  in  a  finished  product,  since 
their  work  was  basically  with  raw  ma- 
terials. As  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the 
years  they  have  been  instrumental  in 
doing  research  of  certain  raw  materials 
that  are  now  blossoming  into  promi- 
nence. As  an  illustration,  the  work 
that  the  Bureau  has  done  on  zirconium 
is  now  being  utilized  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  construction  of  the  atomic  sub- 
marine. Nautilxis. 

Much  of  the  basic  technology  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  Bureau  has  been 
and  is  being  used  in  the  development  of 
missiles  and  rockets,  although  they  would 
not  lay  claim  to  the  finished  product. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite, 
was  about  515  million  tons  in  1957.  Of 
that  amount,  anthracite  production  was 
about  25.5  million  tons  as  against  28.9 
million  tons  in  1956,  a  decrease  of  over 
3  million  tons. 

The  smaller,  independent  producers  of 
anthracite  did  not  ship  as  much  as  the 
larger  producers  of  anthracite  when  they 
continued  to  produce  about  13  percent 
of  anthracite  or  over  3  mlUlon  tons. 

The  health  and  safety  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1959  remain  the  same  as  for 
this  fiscal  year,  $5,900,000. 

In  calendar  year  1957  there  were  473 
fatal  accidents,  50  of  which  occurred  in 
the  anthracite  mines. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  1957 
i&  an  increase  of  28  over  1956,  56  over 
1955,  and  77  over  1954.  The  increase  in 
1957  was  due  to  2  mine  disasters  which 
were  responsible  for  48  deaths  from  ex- 
plosions of  gas. 

The  greatest  killer  of  mlneworkers  is 
roof  falls,  which  account  for  over  50  per- 
cent of  all  fatal  accidents.  This  has  been 
true  over  the  years  of  mining  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  they  are  making  a 
concerted  drive  on  trying  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  deaths  due  to  roof  falls. 

This  has  been  the  story  for  quite  a 
ntmiber  of  years,  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  concerted  effort  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  near  futvu^  and  that  we 
Will  be  able  to  see  some  improvement. 

As  to  gas  CTplosIons,  we  abo  know  that 
basically  ventilation  Is  the  necessary 
factor  to  reduce  explosions.  Adequate 
ventilation  can  be  supplied  in  mines  if 
enough  energy  and  persistence  to  law 
enforcement  is  pursued. 

The  total  amount  of  money  asked  for 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  1959  is  $116  980  - 
000,  of  which  $93,180,000  Is  for  forest 
protection  and  utilization,  and  $23,750.- 
000  Is  for  forest  roads  and  trails. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  All  ttmelhavlng  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read  tlie  blU  f  or 
amendment.  | 

Mr.  JENSEN.  BCr.  Chalrmfn,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  win 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  qu<^rum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  atid  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:  , 

[RoU  No.  10] 

Everett 

Falloa 

Flood 

Porand 

OarmatB 

George 

Olenn 

Oordon 

Granaban 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Guboer 

Harden 

HllliDgS 

Hosmer 

Hyde 

James 

Jarxnan 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Kelly,  N.  T. 

KUgore 

Knutson 

Lane 

Lankford 

I>atham 

LeCompte 

Lipscomb 

Long 

McFaU 

McGregor 

Mack.  Wash. 


Ftbruary  18 


Albert 

Alger 

Andrews 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Bass.  N.  H. 

Belcher 

Bentley 

Boland 

Bow 

Breeding 

Brown.  Mo. 

Brownson 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Camaban 

Carrlgg 

CeUer 

Christopher 

Cretella 

Dague 

Darls.  Tenn. 

Dawson.  Ul. 

Delaney 

Deyereia 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Doyle 

Eberbarter 


Mallllard 
Mel  row 
MH  er,  N.  T. 
MltBbeU 

MOTlSOO 

Mo  ilder 
MuTay 
Noi  blad 
OKeUl 
Pai  sman 


Pal  Person 

Pbl  Ibm 

Poi  -eU 

B«  wan 

Rai  IS 

Rol  «8on,  Va. 

Bar  t&ngelo 

StMlley 

Shi  ford 

Bieiolnski 

8U( 

Sm  tb.  Mlai. 

Sp<  Qce 

8ta;gers 

Tal  e 

Th<  mpsoU;  La. 

Tu<k 

Water 

Wbirton 

WU  lams.  N.  T. 

WUls 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Prici,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  sjate  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Oommittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  10746,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  re*>onded  to 
tjieir  names,  a  quorum,  an<  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  df  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  JToumaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler  c  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  folliwlng  sum* 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  mobey  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  atid  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endhlg  Jime  30. 
1969,  namely:  ' 

Tmx  I — ^Depabtmxnt  oi*  th«  Imtksiob 

DKPABTMENTAl,    OFFICTS 

OtJlce  Of  Saline  Water 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carrl  out  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  July  3,  1952.  i  b  amended 
(42  TJ.  a.  C.  1951-1958),  authorizing  studies 
of  the  conversion  of  saline  wate^for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  usee,  #786.000, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chilrman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  wor^T 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  happy  td  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  saline 
water  and  its  conversion.  It  w0uld  seem 
to  me  tliat  Information.  If  It  Is  available, 
should  be  given  to  the  House  as  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  mac):  on  the 
Studies  and  the  conversion  dirlng  the 


past  year.  This  Is  a  matlter.  of  course, 
which  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent  and  to  the  coastal 
areas  throughout  the  counUy  as  well  as 
to  various  interior  areasjwhere  saline 
water  can  be  converted.  We  have  spent 
now  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
this  date  on  this  converslot^  research,  and 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  ^the  chairman 
Of  the  subcommittee,  if  l  might,  as  to 
what,  in  his  opinion,  progress  has  been 
made  and  what  the  outlook  for  the  future 
la.  I 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  may  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  that  there 
has  not  been  much  progress  reported. 
But,  I  wish  he  would  read  the  hearings, 
because  it  developed  that  the  most 
progress  was  made  back  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  time.  There  was  a  group  of 
men  back  in  that  period  who  said  that 
they  could  take  the  salt  oi|t  of  water  for 
very  little  money,  and  that  was  to  use 
the  process  they  had  160  yiars  ago.  But, 
today,  with  scientists  and  experts,  not 
much  progress  has  been  made  on  saline 
water,  and  it  is  in  Its  fifth  lyear. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman. I 

I  think  that  emphasises  the  need, 
especially  in  view  of  the  eoonomic  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  for  a  ^uch  broader 
vision  as  to  public  works  and  useful 
works  to  perhaps  change, the  economic 
tide.  It  would  seem  to  me  while  $785,000 
is  a  useful  amount  to  continue  a  rather 
lackadaisical  approach  to  the  problem, 
that  if  we  do  enter  into  a  public  works 
program  to  try  to  do  something  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  instekd  of  viewing 
it  only  as  a  post  ofiBce  program,  we  might 
have  a  crash  program  in  t^  building  of 
experimental  plants,  for  iexperimenta- 
tion  on  a  commercial  basis,  on  conversion 
of  saline  water. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yie  Id  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  ro  private  re- 
search in  this  field? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  Is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  privat|e  research  in 
this  field,  but,  very  frankly,  it  has  not  so 
far  been  brought  into  line  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis.  An  oil  compiny  in  Vene- 
zuela has  a  plant  in  operat^.  but  com- 
mercially it  does  not  pay  at  the  present 
time.  T 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  thi  genUeman 
have  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  private  enterprise, 
by  private  industry.  In  this  field,  in  the 
field  of  research  on  desalting  water? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No;  1  will  have  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  have 
any  accurate  figures  on  tftat.  Various 
communities  throughout  tl^e  world,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Israel,  for  histance, 
are  spending  some  money  on  that  and 
various  private  foundations  jare  «>ending 
money,  but  I  do  not  know  Exactly  what 
amounts.  f 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  ihat  question 
was  asked  of  the  head  of  the  agency  and 
he  had  no  figures  on  how  much  private 
industry  Is  spending  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
View  of  the  fact  that  it  doe$  seem  there 
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is  so  much  to  be  gained  from  it.  I  should 
think  there  should  be  in  coxirse  of  prep- 
aration at  the  present  time  some  plans 
so  that  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
public -works  program  it  could  be  put  'jo 
this  kind  of  useful  purpose  Instead  of. 
perhaps,  less  productive  purposes. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  showing  this 
great  interest  in  this  important  matter. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  been  very  interested  in  this  matter 
of  saline  water.  We  started  a  number  of 
years  ago  from  scratch,  so  to  speak,  and 
appropriated  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  pilot  plants.  We  have  one 
pilot  plant  which  was  built  at  Cambridge, 
Mass..  by  the  Badger  people  which  I 
think  shows  a  great  deal  of  promise.  It 
Will  now  desalt  25,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  That  is  not  much,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  capacity  it  could  desalt  suf- 
ficient water  to  take  care  of  a  pretty 
good  sized  city. 

We  have  several  other  types  that  they 
are  experimenting  with.  I  may  say  that 
I  am  not  happy  entirely  about  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  The  House 
committee  last  year  recommended,  as  I 
remember,  a  little  over  $1  million  for  this 
program.  The  other  body  saw  fit  to  re- 
duce that  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Roosc- 
VELi]  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  other  body  saw  fit 
to  reduce  that  figure  by  $200,000  or  $300,- 
000  as  I  remember.  This  year  we  have 
recommended  $785,000  which  is  about  the 
same  amount  as  we  had  last  year. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  cer- 
tainly this  is  an  important  program  and 
it  should  be  carried  forward  faster.  I 
realize  that  many  cities  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested  are  having  trouble 
with  salt  seeping  in  from  the  ocean  and 
polluting  the  drinking  water  and  water 
for  commercial  purposes  and  household 
uses.  Certainly  this  program  should  be 
accelerated:  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
Assure  the  gentleman,  as  much  of  a 
nickelplncher  as  I  am  with  the  people's 
money,  I  shall  be  quite  liberal  in  recom- 
mending the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
money  to  see  that  this  program  is  carried 
out  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  I  might 
add,  incidentally,  that  I  think  perhaps 
programs  which  are  now  proposed,  for 
instance,  to  get  water  tato  Los  Angeles 
could  be  accomplished  at  much  less  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  if  we  eventually  find  a 
commercial  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  pro  forma  amendment, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  to  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  chairman  of  this  great  committee. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  cor- 
rect in  all  of  his  conclusions.  There  have 
been  sharp  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  Russia.  Undoubtedly  Rus- 
sia has  built  a  formidable  military 
machine. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Russia 
can  defeat  the  United  States  as  long  as 
we  are  sound  economically  and  strong 
militarily  and  spiritually.  If  we  are  ever 
destroyed.  It  will  be  from  within.  It  will 
be  an  act  of  suicide.  We  will  never  be 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  power  unless  we 
weaken  and  undermine  ourselves  because 
of  disregard  for  economic  and  moral 
laws. 

There  is  not  an  example  in  history  of 
any  strong  nation,  economically  and 
,  morally  healthy,  which  has  been  de- 
feated from  without.  There  have  been 
numerous  instances  of  large  countries 
which  have  been  so  undermined  from 
within  that  they  were  imable  to  resist 
foreign  aggression.  For  a  tho\isand 
years  the  Roman  Empire  held  back  the 
tide  of  barbarism  until  finally  Rome 
became  demoralized  from  within  as  a 
result  of  unsound  policies  and  moral 
degradation. 

Our  danger  In  America  is  brought 
about  by  our  own  p>olicies.  We  are  doing 
more  to  injure  ourselves  than  Russia 
will  ever  be  able  to  do.  It  is  our  growing 
disregard  for  honest  and  sovmd  financial 
policies  that  holds  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  country.  For  instance,  we  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  recession.  It  is  not  severe 
in  comparison  with  some  of  the  depres- 
sions we  have  experienced  in  the  past. 
Nevertheless  it  should  cause  us  consider- 
able concern.  Yet  the  remedies  that 
some  politicians  and  public  ofiBcials  ad- 
vance will  only  aggravate  the  situation. 
There  should  not  be  any  serious  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  re- 
cession. The  average  man  on  the  street 
can  tell  you  the  cause.  You  can  hear  it 
discussed  in  almost  every  community  in 
our  Nation. 

The  truth  Is  that  Industry  has  priced 
many  people  out  of  the  market  for  their 
products.  By  industry,  I  mean  manage- 
ment and  labor.  We  forget  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  customers  who  pay  the 
wages  of  Walter  Reuther's  organization 
and  the  other  organizations  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  a  fixed  income.  The  aver- 
age citizen  in  America  is  unable  to  in- 
crease his  income  to  keep  abreast  with 
ever-advancing  prices.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  organized  groups  who  enjoy  a 
favored  position.  Through  economic 
pressure  they  can  increase  their  wages 
and  profits  periodically  to  keep  up  with 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Thla 
is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  majority 
of  our  consumers.  Literally  millions  of 
people  depend  upon  fixed  incomes  in  the 


form  of  pensions,  annuities.  Interest  on 
savings,  and  income  from  services  thai 
cannot  be  increeised  to  keep  up  with  the 
rising  living  costs.  Most  of  these  people 
have  experienced  a  drastic  reduction  in 
their  purchasing  power  ranging  tram  50 
to  25  percent.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  very  dangerous  situation  of  mil- 
Uons  of  people  whose  earning  power  is 
being  lessened  every  month  while  certain 
favored  groups  continue  to  enjoy  in- 
creases in  their  earning  power.  In  al- 
most every  community  people  will  tell 
you  that  they  caimot  buy  a  new  automo- 
bile or  appliances  because  of  the  high 
prices  of  these  products.  In  other  words, 
inflation  has  produced  the  same  result 
in  this  country  that  it  always  produces 
in  every  economy.  In  its  initial  stages 
inflation  appears  attractive  to  many  peo- 
ple, but  when  it  enters  its  second  and 
third  stages  it  injures  everyone.  When 
the  people  with  fixed  incomes  step  out  of 
the  market,  industry  is  compelled  to  re- 
duce wages  or  lay  off  many  employees. 
Because  of  the  economic  power  of  labor 
unions.  Industry  is  unable  to  reduce 
wages.  Consequently,  it  reduces  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  and  lays  off 
employees.  Yet  there  are  those  who  pro- 
pose to  cure  the  harmful  effects  of  infla- 
tion by  more  Inflation.  They  simply  do 
not  understand  or  want  to  understand 
that  you  caimot  operate  a  government 
except  up>on  the  same  soimd  economic 
policies  that  you  operate  your  business 
and  your  household.  In  America,  we  are 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  Government  spending.  Our 
answer  for  almost  every  problem  is  def- 
icit financing.  The  successful  launch- 
ing of  the  satellite  produced  consterna- 
tion m  our  Nation.  Immediately  there 
was  a  clamor  to  appropriate  bilhons  of 
dollars  to  catch  up  with  the  Russians. 
But  it  was  completely  ignored  that  we 
have  already  spent  more  than  $17  bilUon 
on  the  missile  program  and  that  any 
deficiency  in  that  program  is  not  due  to 
a  lack  of  money.  But  since  deficit 
financing  has  become  a  panacea  in  our 
country  to  solve  every  problem,  we  Im- 
mediately turned  to  it  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian challenge. 

We  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  paying  a  tremendous 
price  for  their  military  power.  They  are 
ccHnpelled  to  forego  luxuries  of  all  kinds 
and  exist  upon  a  bare  minimum.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  people  because  the  Government 
compels  them  to  do  without  while  the 
Government  diverts  their  productive  ca- 
pacities and  energies  to  armaments. 

In  America  we  want  many  things.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  luxiiries. 
We  seem  to  think  that  we  can  "eat  our 
cake  and  have  it."  We  cannot  get  It 
into  our  heads  that  there  is  simply  not 
enough  money  to  do  everything  that  we 
•  are  attempting.  We  cannot  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  at  the  same 
time  give  away  billions  of  dollars  to  for- 
eign countries  and  spend  billions  for 
mihtary  purposes.  It  is  true  that  we 
can  appropriate  this  money  and  resort 
to  inflationary  methods  to  flnance  our 
deficits.  We  can  contmue  to  print 
credit  money,  but  we  are  really  accom- 
plishing nothing.   What  happens  is  that 
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the  credit  moaey  and  the  cash  money 
depreciate  In  purctaaslxig  power  as  fast 
as  we  appropriate  it.  Our  Government 
cannot  buy  any  more  with  Its  d^red- 
ated  currency  than  It  did  before.  On  the 
other  hand.  milUoos  at  cusUnners  are 
compelled  to  cut  down  on  their  pur- 
chases. They  stop  buying  ererythlng 
except  the  essentials.  That  Is  what  Is 
happening  all  over  America  today.  Peo- 
ple can  do  without  new  cars  for  a  long 
time.  They  can  even  buy  good  used  cars. 
They  can  do  without  many  of  the  gadgets 
and  appliances  that  are  being  manufac- 
tured. They  cannot  do  without  food, 
housing,  clothing,  tnd  medical  attention. 
When,  however,  they  stop  buying  auto- 
mobiles, houses,  appliances,  and  so  forth, 
the  people  employed  In  these  industries 
find  themselves  without  Jobs  or  compelled 
to  work  a  few  days  a  week.  This  is  basic 
economics  which  every  schoolchild 
should  understand.  Notwithstanding 
this  obvious  fact,  pressure  groups  in- 
crease their  demands  upon  Government 
and  Members  of  Congress  who  are  look- 
ing for  votes  seek  to  meet  these  demands 
by  deficit  financing.  It  is  completely 
overlooked  that  inflation  is  wiping  out 
every  welfare  program  which  has  been 
put  into  effect  in  America  in  the  past  20 
years. 

I  was  here  under  President  Roosevelt 
when  we  began  the  program  of  unem- 
plosonent  insurance  and  social  security. 
It  was  widely  acclaimed  as  a  great  re- 
form. Yet  today  it  has  been  largely 
nullified  in  effectiveness  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  that  our 
Government  pays  to  people  under  social 
security  and  unemplojmient  insurance  is 
becoming  less  and  less  every  day.  If 
we  continue  inflation  for  10  years  more, 
the  entire  social-security  program  will 
be  wiped  out,  not  directly  but  through 
the  method  of  confiscatory  taxation 
which  is  all  thaf^lnflatlon  Is.  It  Is  a 
method  of  taxation  that  governments 
are  engaged  in  to  do  Indirectly  what 
they  lack  the  courage  to  do  directly. 
You  have  to  keep  your  fiscal  policies 
sound  whether  you  believe  in  liberalism 
or  conservatism.    If  you  believe  in  the 

soundness  of  welfare  programs,  the  only 
possible  basis  and  foundation  upon 
which  they  can  rest  is  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  which  we  do  not  have  in  the 
United  States.  You  cannot  cure  the 
problem  of  imemployment  by  deficit 
spending.  You  can  relieve  unemploy- 
ment by  a  soimd  program  of  public 
woi^  financed  by  honest  money,  but 
this  is  no  cure  for  the  problem. 

I  was  here  during  the  greatest  depres- 
sion In  our  history.  I  supported  many 
of  the  programs  designed  to  put  people 
to  work  until  business  could  resiune  its 
forward  march.  But  we  financed  these 
programs  with  sound  money  and  credit. 
Our  Government  was  practically  free  of 
debt  and  we  could  afford  to  spend  money 
for  this  purpose  without  inflating  our 
economy.  But  you  and  I  know  that 
despite  this  program  we  were  unable  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  by 
public  works.  In  spite  of  the  billions  we 
,  spent  for  this  work,  we  had  seven  or  eight 
million  men  unemployed  when  war  was 
declared  In  1941.  Notwithstanding  this 
experience,  there  are  many  politlclana 
who  want  us  to  further  Inflate  the  dol- 


lar and  C(xnpletely  destroy  the  fixed-in- 
come mailcet  of  America  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  imemployment.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  our  econc«nlc  sitviation  Is 
quite  different  today  than  it  was  in  the 
thirties.  The  theory  of  Oovemment- 
made  work,  which  was  adtlanced  to  us 
In  the  thirties,  was  that  during  a  de- 
pressed period  the  Government  would 
spend  huge  siuns  to  prime  the  pump, 
and  during  prosperous  years  we  woiild 
pay  off  the  debt.  This  looked  good  on 
paper  but  it  did  not  work  o^t  that  way. 
We  entered  into  a  long  period  of  unpar- 
alleled prosperity.  Instead  of  drasti- 
cally reducing  the  public  jebt,  we  in- 
creasy  it. 

Public  officials  had  gotteli  a  taste  of 
free  spending  and  they  cou|d  not  break 
themselves  of  the  habiU  Pressure 
groups  worked  overtime  ta  exert  their 
Influence.  Now  that  the  lokig  spiral  of 
prosperity  has  turned  downward  we  find 
om-selves  unable  to  spend  billions  except 
through  inflationary  metho(  s  which  will 
defeat  our  purposes. 

Industry  will  find  no  dlflliulty  in  sell- 
ing automobiles  and  appliances  if  they 
will  bring  the  prices  down  In  line  with 
the  earning  power  of  millio^  of  people 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes.    The  imion 
leaders  ought  to  tell  their  miembers  that 
their  employers  are  not  General  Motors. 
Ford,  or  United  States  SteelTor  any  other 
industry.    Their  real  emplosters  are  mil- 
lions of  average  citizens  who  cannot  in- 
crease their  incomes  at  wUl.    Yet  they 
are  the  ones  in  America  wh6  finally  de- 
termine   the    working    conflitions    and 
wages  of  the  employees  of  infustry.   It  is 
high  time  that  someone  in  Authority  in 
America    should    talk    holiestly    and 
frankly  to  the  American  pdople.    They 
must  be  told  that  we  cannot  keep  on 
raising    the    prices    and  ^faating    oiu: 
economy  through  deficit  firiancing  and 
by  spending  billions  of  dollM-s  through- 
out the  world.     We  are  fijced  with  a 
tough  opponent.     He   is  hi  no  means 
Invincible ;  there  are  many  cracks  in  his 
armor,  but  he  is  willing  tq  work  long 
hours  and  his  wife  works  beside  him. 
His  government  is  dedicated  to  the  idea 
of  world  conquest.    To  accomplish  this 
objective,  he  has  devoted  e^erytliing  to 
the  production  of  a  great  wkr  machine. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  he  cannit  defeat  us 
if  we  are  willing  to  sacriflcd  and  follow 
sound  economic  policies  of  government. 
We  cannot  defeat  economic  laws.  What- 
ever we  do  must  be  in  confirmity  with 
such  laws.     We  only  delu(fe  ourselves 
with   crackpot  theories   an*   panaceas 
which  have  been  tried  in^any  other 
countries.    They  tried  themjin  Prance, 
and  where  Is  Prance  today  T^  What  good 
did  the  crackpot  theories  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing  and   Inflation   accomplish   in 
Prance?     Prance  is  on  thj  verge  of 
economic  collapse.    What  ha !  become  of 
England  with  aU  of  her  welfare  pro- 
grams?   She  has  ceased  to  be  a  world 
power,  and  yet  we  are  told  thit  we  ought 
to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  (Yance  and 
England-    We  have  the  example  of  West 
Germany    which    has    purshed    sound 
economic  policies  since  the  War.    Today 
West  Germany  Is  the  most  Iprosperous 
country  in   Europe.     Her  ihoney  and 
credit  are  sound,  and  her  peoplii  are 
working  and  prospering.    w£en  are  wo 
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going  to  reaUse  that  Ue  cannot  spend 
money  that  we  do  not  have  without 
destroying  what  we  already  have? 

Through  price  inflati^  industry  has 
lost  millions  of  customdrs.  POr  a  long 
time  we  realized  that  t|^e  only  way  to 
have  an  expanding  economy  was  to  pass 
on  the  economy  ctf  te^hncrioglcal  im- 
provements to  every  segtient  of  oiu*  Na- 
tion, Labor  is  entiUed  \o  its  share:  the 
stockholders  who  invest  and  risk  capital 
are  entitled  to  their  share.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consumers  must  have 
their  share  if  they  are  to  profit  from 
such  improvements.  Tl^e  on^  way  we 
can  raise  the  income  aJnd  standard  of 
living  of  millions  of  people  on  fixed  In- 
comes is  by  giving  thert  their  share  of 
the  economies  of  technological  advance- 
ment. This  Is  sound  economics  which  is 
taught  hi  every  standard  textbook  on 
the  subject,  and  yet  we  tave  been  doing 
the  very  opposite.  Government  statis- 
tics show  that  wages  in  jsome  Industries 
have  increased  far  more  than  productiv- 
ity. Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  recession?  i  jknow  of  no  In- 
stance where  the  economy  of  technolog- 
ical improvements  has  U  en  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  people  In  Americti  who  are  ami- 
pelled  to  live  upon  Intei^est.  These  In- 
clude widows,  dependent  children,  and 
many  people  who  are  linable  to  work. 
Other  millions  depend  [upon  pensions, 
retirements,  annuities  aiid  other  forms 
of  fixed  incomes.  All  (|f  these  veople 
have  had  their  earning  power  cut  tre- 
mendously and  they  coolprise  the  most 
important  segment  of  American  cus- 
tomers for  the  products  o|f  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  timte  for  our  public 
officials  to  do  some  honeft  thinking  and 
talking.  I  believe  that  bur  people  will 
foUow  sound  advice.  W^t  we  need  in 
America  today  more  than  anything  else 
is  coinageous  leadership  Too  many  of 
our  politicians  are  followers  and  not 
leaders.  They  are  afraid  to  step  out  in 
front  and  take  a  sound  position  I  be- 
lieve, however,  Mr.  Chairinan.  that  our 
people  as  a  whole  would  welcome  fearless 
leadership.  I  know  that  we  can  meet 
the  challenge  of  Russia  if  we  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  of  sur 
going  to  be  easy.  It  wl 
fice  aifd  imselfishness. 
people  have  demonstrate 
that  they  are  willing 
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ival.    It  Is  not 

call  for  sacri- 

However,   our 

In  every  crisis 

t^  put  country 


above    their    own    Interests.    Purther 
more,  there  Is  no  other  teay  out  for  us 
and  our  childrea  f 

Mr.BUDGK  Mr.  Chaliman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.     I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shouid  first  like  to 
commend  the  gentlema^  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dies]  for  a  most  excellent  appraisal 
of  the  situation  which  today  confronts 
America,  and  for  his  exoellent  analysis 
of  the  history  which  leads  up  to  situa- 
tions such  as  that  in  whiah  we  find  our- 
selves. I 

This  afternoon  It  Is  my  {understanding 
that  the  gentleman  frcm  Iowa  [Mr. 
jEifSKN],  win  offer  the  sohcalled  Jensen 
amendment.  This  is  the  only  way  those 
of  us  who  have  worked  on  it  have  foimd 
to  reduce  the  actual  numb^  of  employees 
oi  the  F^eral  Oovemmeht  and  yet  not 


cause  any  discomfort  or  Inconvenience 
to  the  individuals  or  to  the  Government. 

In  order  that  we  may  imderstand  the 
need  for  the  amendment,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  this  first  department  which  hi4>- 
pens  to  be  before  us  In  this  year's  appro- 
priations, the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  strongly  suspect  it  Is  true  In  every  other 
department  of  Government  when  It  re- 
duces programs.  In  some  Instances  In 
the  hearings  on  this  Department  you  will 
find  where  the  program  has  been  reduced 
as  much  as  25  percent  but  the  number  of 
employees  either  stays  the  same  or  In- 
creases. 

The  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 
will  go  far  toward  eliminating  that  kind 
of  padding  of  Federal  payrolls.  Just  to 
mention  a  few  specifics,  on  page  446  of 
the  hearings,  you  will  find  that  the  par- 
ticular agency  being  dealt  with  at  that 
point  last  year  had  a  program  of  $20,500.- 
000.  This  year  It  is  a  little  under  $16 
million,  a  decrease  of  $5,500,000,  a  de- 
crease of  over  25  percent;  yet  the  total 
number  of  employees  last  year  was  330 
and  it  is  proposed  in  this  budget  and  in 
this  bill  to  retain  the  number  of  employ- 
ees at  328;  a  25-percent  reduction  in  pro- 
gram and  a  reduction  from  330  to  328  in 
the  nimiber  of  employees  to  handle  that 
program. 

The  same  thing  is  again  pointed  out  on 
page  309  of  the  hearings  where  a  pro- 
gram has  been  reduced  from  $17  million 
last  year  to  $13  miUlon  this  year,  yet  the 
number  of  permanent  employees  stayed 
at  exactly  the  same  figure  of  452  for  each 
year  and  the  average  niunber  of  all  em- 
plojrees  Jumps  from  670  to  776. 

I  submit  that  the  only  way  you  can 
bring  these  employee  increases  down  to 
the  number  needed  to  administer  the 
program  is  by  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Jensen  amendment.  Certainly, 
whenever  these  agencies  come  in  and  say 
their  program  has  increased  by  25  per- 
cent they  immediately  want  to  increase 
the  nimiber  of  employees  to  handle  the 
program  by  25  percent,  and  the  converse 
should  be  true.  I  should  say  in  fairness 
to  those  of  us  who  sit  here  and  attempt 

to  act  intelligently  on  Government  busi- 
ness that  when  a  program  is  decreased 
by  25  percent  the  number  of  employees 
should  be  reduced  by  25  percent,  or  at 
least  the  10  percent  flgtue  which  is  called 
for  In  the  Jensen  amendment. 

I  hope  that  amendment  will  prevail 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  neglected  to 
mention  in  one  of  the  examples  he  gave 
that  while  the  number  of  permanent  em- 
ployees in  this  item  is  reduced  by  only 
two,  the  niunber  of  part-time  employees 
is  reduced  by  139,  and  while  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  or  obUgational 
authority  Is  23  percent  the  reduction  in 
number  of  employees,  if  you  take  into 
account  the  part-time  employees  or  tem- 
porary employees  who  will  not  be  em- 
ployed in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  is  re- 
duced 22  percent,  which  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  reduction  In  the  appropria- 
tion. 
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Mr.  BUDGE.  Of  course,  that  has 
some  merit;  but,  in  my  Judgment,  the 
ttilng  we  must  watch  In  connection  with 
these  figuree  of  the  Government  are  the 
permanent  employees.  I  see  no  reascm 
for  the  permanent  employees'  figure  to 
stay  the  same  when  the  program  has 
been  reduced  by  25  percent  That  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  instances  in  these 
hearings,  and  I  would  again  Invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  example  on 
pages  308  and  309,  where  the  employees 
go  up  in  all  categories. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AAminiatrative  provision* 

Appropriations  and  fimds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  may  be  expended  for  pur- 
chase of  not  to  exceed  78  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  replacement  only;  providing 
transportation  services  In  Isolated  areas  for 
employees,  student  dependents  of  employees, 
and  other  pupils,  and  such  actlrltles  may  be 
financed  tinder  cooperative  arrangements; 
purchase  and  bestowal  of  certificates  and 
trophies  In  connection  with  mine  rescue  and 
first -aid  work:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  accept  lands,  buildinss, 
equipment,  and  other  contributions  from 
public  and  private  sources  and  to  prosecute 
projects  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Federal.  State,  or  private;  Provided  further. 
That  the  sums  made  available  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  the  acquisition  of 
hellxim  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shaU  be 
transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  said 
sums,  together  with  all  other  payments  to  the 
Bxireau  of  Mines  for  helltun,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  si>ecial  helium  production  fiuxl, 
established  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  3. 
1925,  as  amended  (60  D.  S.  C.  164  (c) ) :  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized,  during  the  cxurent  fiscal  year, 
to  sell  directly  or  through  any  Government 
agency.  Including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
In  pUot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  »h*n 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasxiry  as  miscellaneous 
receipts, 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  considerable  publicity  about 
the  Harris  committee's  hearings.  Dr. 
Schwartz,  former  subcommittee  counsel, 
charged  individuals  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  FCC  and  others,  with  improper 
and  tmlawful  acts.  He  peddled  those 
charges  to  eager  reporters  and  In  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  Rule  XI,  para- 
graph 25  (c)  of  the  85th  Congress  de- 
livered a  part  of  the  committee  records  to 
persons  not  authorized  to  receive  them. 

When  the  subcommittee  chairman 
resigned,  the  chairman  of  the  parent 
committee  took  over  and  asked  Dr. 
Schwartz  to  appear  and  submit  what- 
ever evidence  of  misconduct  he  might 
have  to  the  committee. 

Prestmiably  the  chairman  Intended  to 
give  those  accused  an  opportunity  to 
make  answer. 

I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  as  to 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  given 
publicity  by  the  doctor.  Probably  the 
same  Is  true  of  many  others. 


Apparently  tt  is  the  request  of  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Hauob]  that  the  com- 
plainant. Dr.  Schwartz,  produce  evidence 
of  the  alleged  misconduct  that  Irritates 
the  Washington  Post. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  when  publio 
charges  are  made  which  reflect  upon 
an  individual  in  his  ofiQcial  capacity  he 
should  be  confronted  by  his  accuser  and 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  charge  of 
misconduct  is  based — then  given  oppor- 
tunity to  make  answer.  Mr.  Hasris  and 
the  committee  were  following  this  sound 
basic  American  procedure.  It  is  of  this 
course  the  Washington  Post  makes  com- 
plaint. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Poet 
there  appears  an  editorial  entitled  "Long 
Way  "Round. "  reading  as  follows: 

LoNo  Wat  'Ramm 

The  way  the  Harris  (formerly  Moulder) 
sxibcommlttee  Is  now  going  about  it.  the 
business  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  FM- 
eral  Conununlcatlons  Cksmmlsslon's  banrtiing 
of  the  Miami  and  other  television  licensing 
cases  will  be  a  long  and  tortuous  process. 
Whether  this  Is  by  design  or  accident,  the 
danger  is  that  the  investigation  will  be  side- 
tracked or  abandoned  along  the  way  In  a 
mire  of  confusion  and  acrimony  and  that 
very  many  serious  questions  wiU  never  bs 
answered. 

It  may  make  good  sense,  superficially,  to 
put  the  former  subcommittee  counsel.  Dr. 
Schwartz,  on  the  stand  and  insist  that  he 
teU  aU  to  back  up  his  charges  of  White 
House  and  other  improper  influence  upon  the 
FCC — and  also  upon  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board.  What  this  procedure  overlooks,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  material  upon  which  Dr. 
Schwartz  has  based  his  charges  was  gathered 
for  a  different  sort  of  purpose  and  presenta- 
tion. It  was  only  when  he  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  iH-esent  the  ma- 
terial as  official  subconunittee  evidence  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  disclose  its  existence  by 
unusual  and  extraordinary  means.  But  this 
does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
or  alter  the  requirements  of  prudence  and 
fair  play  In  respect  of  Its  f utxire  use. 

In  asking  that  Dr.  Schwartz  disclose  this 
evidence  as  a  committee  witness,  the  sub- 
committee Is  performing  rather  like  a  Judge 
who,  having  somehow  arranged  to  dismiss 
the  district  attorney,  then  summons  him  as 
a  witness  and  compels  him  to  recite  the 
state's  case.  To  be  sure,  the  case  ultimately 
mxxBt  l>e  disclosed.  But  as  a  witness.  Dr. 
Schwartz  has  no  control  of  the  manner  of 
presentation.  The  advance  disclosure  of  the 
material  which  was  gathered  for  tlie  subocm- 
mlttee  under  his  direction  will  of  couraa 
enable  those  whose  conduct  Is  In  question  to 
try  to  cover  their  tracks.  If  any — or,  if  they 
are  blameless,  it  wiU  lay  upon  them  a  need- 
less and  tmwarranted  btirden  of  defense. 

It  Is— or  ought  to  be — obviously  a  ridicu- 
lous procedure  for  the  House  subcommittee 
to  be  making  use  of  Its  own  files  at  the 
prompting  of  a  committee  witness.  Either 
those  files  contain  material  which  needs  to 
be  followed  up,  properly  developed  and  used 
as  the  basis  for  direct  Interrogation  of  the 
accused  parties — or  the  material  la  too 
flimsy  to  warrant  further  action.  The  ques- 
tion will  not  be  resolved  by  grilling  Dr. 
Schwartz,  a  process  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  coverup  for  advising  in  advance  the 
FCX3  and  other  officials  Involved  In  the  cur- 
rent Investigation  what  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  answer.  In  short,  it  Is  time  for  the 
Harris  subcommittee  to  stand  on  Its  own 
feet.  It  dldnt  want  Dr.  Schwartz'  guld- 
anoe.  AU  right,  let  It  get  some  of  its  own. 
But  let's  have  Congress  take  charge  of  thla 
business  and  stop  acting  like  a  ooy  referee. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  two  paragraphs,  one  as  follows: 

It  may  make  good  Benae,  superflclally,  to 
put  the  former  subcommittee  counsel.  Dr. 
Schwartz,  on  the  Qtand  and  Insist  that  he 
"tell  all"  to  back  up  his  charges  of  White 
House  and  other  lmprop)er  influence  upon 
the  PCC3 — and  also  upon  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Then  down  below : 

The  advance  disclosure  of  the  material 
which  was  gathered  for  the  subcommittee 
under  his  direction  will  of  course  enable 
those  whose  conduct  is  in  question  to  try  to 
cover  their  tracks,  if  any — or,  if  they  are 
blameless,  it  will  lay  upon  them  a  needless 
and  unwarranted  bxirden  of  defense. 

Those  of  US  who  have  been  here  for 
some  years  know  that  the  Washington 
Post  is  a  past  master  in  making  false 
charges  and  then,  if  it  can,  suppress  any 
attempt  by  any  individual  to  show  that 
the  charges  were  false.  The  Post  gave 
those  stories  of  improper,  if  not  unlawful, 
conduct  a  great  deal  of  publicity. 
Everyone  aroxind,  as  far  as  the  Post 
could  do  it,  was  advised  that  there  was 
something  rotten  somewhere,  not  only 
in  the  administration  but  in  the  FCC. 
If  the  administration  or  the  T'CC  or 
others  have  their  fingers  in  the  jam  let 
US  take  a  look— but  let  us  have  a  look  at 
the  evidence—give  the  accused  his  day  in 
court. 

Now,  what  does  the  Post  want  this 
morning  and  what  is  It  complaining 
about?  Having  given  publicity  to 
charges,  it  objects  when  the  committee. 
In  an  effort  to  be  fair,  comes  along  and 
asks  the  man  who  made  the  charges  to 
present  the  evidence  on  which  he  based 
his  charges.  Anything  wrong  with  that? 
Can  you  think  of  anything  that  is  dirtier 
and  nastier — I  dislike  that  last  word,  but 
It  Is  appropriate — than  charging  an  in- 
dividual with  some  illegal  or  improper 
conduct  and  then  objecting  when  the 
complaining  witness,  the  author  of  the 
charges,  is  called  upon  to  substantiate 
them  or  retract.  To  present  the  evidence 
which  justifies  the  charge?  Does  the 
Post  want  the  public  to  hear  the  truth? 
Apparently  not.  Certainly  the  editorial 
argues  that  those  charged  shall  not  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet 
the  accusation. 

Well,  now,  just  remember  back  about 
15  years  when  the  Washington  Post,  by 
subterfuge  and  fraud — get  those  two 
words — obtained  here  in  Washington  the 
indictment  of  some  20  or  more  individ- 
uals who  were  charged  with  sedition. 
For  4  long  years  the  Washington  Post 
backed  up  that  persecution.  The  courts 
here  appointed  lawyers  to  defend  those 
charged,  the  lawyers  served  under  a  sys- 
tem here  that  is  a  most  unfair  one,  with- 
out adequate,  if  any,  pay.  For  4  years 
those  people  were  on  trial  here  in  the 
United  States  district  court  on  that 
charge  of  sedition.  On  charges  that 
were  false,  that  originated  with  the  Post 
and  its  employees.  How  did  it  end?  In 
the  meantime  the  United  States  appel- 
late court  and  the  Supreme  Court  itself 
had  characterized  the  special  Govern- 
ment attorney,  one  William  Power  Ma- 
loney.  In  substance,  as  a  shyster.  The 
Government  attorney,  selected  by  the 
Post — and  there  were  leaks  in  those  days 
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from  the  grand  jury  room  thiough  emis- 
saries to  the  Post  and  its  reporter  who  sat 
up  here  in  the  House  Gallery,  Dillard 
Stokes,  going  along  on  an  assumed  name, 
and  that  publicity  leaked  out  In  violation 
of  law,  and  the  Post  kept  at  jt  and  at  it 
and  at  it,  but  at  the  end  of  4  years— oh, 
yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Ntt,loney,  the 
Post's  tool,  was  convicted  I  for  being 
dnmk,  the  United  States  district  at- 
torney, special  United  States  jdistrict  at- 
torney, one  of  the  Post's  f  avo  ites,  of  as- 
saulting a  Chinaman  on  a  p\  blic  street. 
That  type  of  attorney  was  al  right  with 
the  Post,  when  it  had  dirty  pork  to  do. 
But,  at  the  end  the  Post — a:  id  if  I  can 
put  my  hand  on  it  this  af ten  loon,  I  will 
put  it  in  the  Record — was  fon  ed  to  apol- 
ogize in  an  editorial  and  admi ;  that  their 
charge  was  unfounded.    Aft(  r  around  4 


free  of  the 


tomorrow's 
opinion  of 


years  the  Post's  victims  were 
false  charge. 

Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of|this  mom 
ing's  editorial?     Read  it  in 

Record  and  then  form  your  _^ 

the  Washington  Post  as  a  new  ;paper  pre- 
senting the  news  and  a  fair  st  )ry  of  what 
is  going  on  here  in  Washing  ;on.    I  say 

you  will  come  to  the  cone:  usion — you 
cannot  get  away  from  it  if  :  ou  look  at 
the  facts — that  the  Washing  »n  Post  is 
one  of  the  dirtiest  sheets  thj  t  ever  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  Washing  on.  Other 
papers  take  a  somewhat  difl  ;rent  view 
Here  is  one  from  the  Chica|  o  Tribune : 

MCSCHWAHTZISM 

Dr.  Bernard  Schwartz  has  beAi  testifying 
before  the  House  subcommlttei  that  fired 
him  as  its  chief  counsel.  Dr.  S<  hwartz  said 
that  he  and  his  staff  had  found  ;vldence  In- 
dicating that  Richard  A.  Mack  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  i  Commission, 
had  received  $3,650  in  checks  frc  tn  an  attor- 
ney who,  In  Dr.  Schwartz'  oplnlc  n,  acted  for 
the  successful  applicant  tor  a.  1  T  license  in 
Miami,  Fla. 

These  and  many  other  chargi  s  regarding 
Government  officials  of  high  rank,  eminent 
members  of  the  bar,  and  other  c  tlzens  have 
been  heard,  and  the  persons  con  :erned  were 
not  given  an  Immediate  opportv  nlty  to  tell 
their  side.  Without  the  know!  dge  of  the 
committee  members,  Dr.  Schwa  tz'  investl 
gators  secreted  a  wire  recorder  wl  en  they  in. 
tervlewed  Commissioner  Mack.  Instead  of 
turning  over  the  recorded  Inter  ?lew  to  the 
committee  after  he  was  flred.  E  r.  Schwartz 
had  his  wife  hand  it  to  Senatof  Morse  for 
safekeeping. 

Isn't  it  odd.  then,  that  those  wl  lo  screamed 
loudest  in  protest  against  the  all  ged  Irregu- 
larities of  the  McCarthy  inquiry 


.  ^.are  not  up 
in  arms  over  the  arbitrary  or  unl  ilr  conduct 
of  the  investigators  and  some  of  t  le  commit- 
tee members  in  this  inquiry  Into  i  he  Govern- 
ment's regulatory  commissions?  Part  of  the 
evidence  and  many  of  the  char  ;es  of  mis- 
conduct have  been  leaked  to  f ai  ored  news- 
papermen, but  not  even  this  high  ly  Irregular 
method  of  conducting  the  comml  ttee's  busi- 
ness has  been  condemned  as  Mc  i^arthy  was 
condemned. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frc  tn  this  dif- 
ference in  the  attitude  toward  th«  two  inves- 
tigations is  not  that  Dr.  Schwarti  's  methods 
are  unspeakably  wicked  but  thi  t  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's weren't  unspeakably  wic  ced.  either 
Surely  no  one  can  pretend  that  co  -ruptlon  in 
public  office  is  a  trivial  matter,  ^ut  neither 
is  the  progress  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
in  this  country  a  trivial  matter.  Both  are 
extremely  serlotis  subjects,  requlr  ng  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

Dr.  Schwartz  waa  determined  to  expose 
weaknesses  im  *be  organization  of  ;he  regula- 
tory commlssltns  because  if  thi  y  are  left 


uncorrected  our  Governme  it  Itself  will  b« 
undermined.  Mr.  McCart  ly  was  equally 
zealoois  to  keep  Communli  ta  from  under- 
mining the  military  and  moral  strength  of 
our  people. 

Of  the  two  dangers,  thalj  of  communism 
Is  the  greater  and  more  imi^edlate.  for  it  is  . 
no  secret  that  the  Reds  ars  determined  to 
destroy  freedom  in  the  United  States  if  they 
can,  by  any  means  that  com  Js  to  their  hand. 
They  may  have  the  means  a^ 

Public   opinion   today   is 


Dr.  Schwartz.   The  people  wi  int  to  know,  and 


the  infiltration 
by    Ck)mmunl8t 


believe  they  have  a  right  t<i  know,  whether 
the  officials  in  the  regulatory  agencies  are 
honest;  whether  Sherman  A  lams,  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  assistant,  has  Intervened  in  be- 
half of  any  litigant  before 
whether  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  la  a  lawyer,  has 
taken  any  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  is  heavily  indebted  to  him 
for  Mr.  Eisenhower's  elevatl)n  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Similarly,  we  have  alwa  rs  believed  the 
people  for  the  most  part  w«  re  with  Senator 
McCarthy.  They  thought  t  ley  had  a  right 
to  know  whether  the  cause  of  communism 
was  being  advanced  In  this  country  and 
abroad  as  a  result  of  carelet  sness  In  guard- 
ing our  military  secrets  or 
of  American  iustailations 
spies. 

The  people  were  right  botli  times.  Those 
of  us  who  refused  to  Join  thi  i  clamor  against 
Mr.  McCarthy  are  conslsteit  in  upholding 
Dr.  Schwartz.  It  is  those  who  were  anti- 
McCarthy  but  are  now  pn -Schwartz  who 
need  to  explain  an  Inconslst  ;ncy. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow  i 

i(uf/iori2afton 

For    liquidation    of    obligations 
pursuant    to    authority 
tlon  6  of  the  Federal-Aid  Hlgl^way 
(68  Stat.  73)   and  section  lOSI 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  ( 
eluding  acquisition  of  right 
eastern  entrance  road.  Rock;' 
tlonal    Park,   Colo..    $22    milion 
available  until  expended 


Mr.     BALDWIN.     Mr. 


this  moment, 
on   the   side   of 


Incurred 
Ml    in    sec- 
Act  of  1954 
of  the  Federal - 
Stat.  370),  in- 
•of-way  for  the 
Mountain  Na- 
to  remain 


Chairman,    I 


move  to  strike  out  the  hst  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
direct  an  additional  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcomr  littee  relative 
to  the  figure  of  $22  millioi  for  national 
park  roads  and  trails  and 
The  specific  question  I  would  Uke  to  get 
clear  is  that  under  the  Pedt  ral-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  there  is  a  total  of  $32 
million  authorized  per  year,  broken 
down  $16  million  for  national  park  roads 
and  trails  and  $16  million  ,for  parkways. 
Last  year  there  was  an  apbropriation  of 
$31  million  for  those  two  activities.  This 
year  it  has  been  cut  to  $22  million.  My 
question  is  will  this  reduce  the  freedom 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  go 
ahead  and  obligate  thesej  funds  or  is 
this  just  an  indication  oi  estimate  by 
the  committee  that  they  d^  not  feel  that 
sufficient  contractual  obligations  will  be 
incurred  this  year  and  therefore  you 
thought  it  safe  to  reduce  ttie  simi  by  $9 
million? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  $25  million  al- 
lowed is  the  budget  estimate  of  the 
amount  required  to  liqulda  te  obligations 
in  1959  under  the  contract  authority. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  But  thfe  budget  fig- 
ure is  $9  million  less  than  last  year's 
figure  which  was  approvedjby  the  c<Mn- 
mittee.  My  question  is,  Ddes  this  mean 
there  Is  actually  going  to  be  a  reduction 
of  that  amount.  In  the 
opinion? 


gentleman's 


1958 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  They  odd  to  Qm  eam- 
mittee  that  th*t  to  all  tbat  was  needed 
to  liquidate  obUgationa. 

Mr.  BAU3WIN.  That  cooflrms  tbe 
statement,  then,  that  there  la  going  to 
be  a  reduction  by  that  amount  for  the 
national  park  roads,  trails,  and  park- 
way construction  program? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  beliere  the  admin- 
istration has  put  some  of  that  contract 
authorization  in  reserve  this  year.  We 
disallowed  the  budget  language  that 
would  rescind  part  of  the  contract  au- 
thorization in  1959. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  ClertE  read  as  follows: 


AMD  WimjFB 

Office  of  the  CommUttoner  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  ot  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner.  $307300. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  my  annual 
question  and  receive,  I  hope,  the  annual 
reassurance  that  the  proeram  to  elimi- 
nate the  lamprey  eel  has  been  given  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  cover  its  need? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  They  had  a  good 
report  as  to  what  Is  taking  place  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  we  hope  before  lon«  to 
eliminate  the  problem  altogether. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  And  the  gentleman 
feels  that  the  appropriation  that  remains 
In  the  bill  is  suflBcient  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  committee  ap- 
proved every  dime  they  ever  requested. 
At  no  time  have  they  ever  been  turned 
down  as  much  as  a  dime. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Construction 

For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management,  investigation,  pro- 
tection, and  utUization  of  sport  fishery  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  intereste  therein,  •1.458,000,  to  re- 
main available  vmtU  expended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  C  erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satiox:  On 
page  18.  line  18.  strike  out  "$1,458,000"  and 
Insert  "$1,806,000." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read 
with  Interest  the  testimony  that  was 
given  before  the  subcommittee  which 
has  charge  of  this  bill  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  funds  for  construction 
of  sport  fisheries  and  wildlife.  There 
was  submitted  to  the  committee,  as  ap- 
pears at  pages  550  and  551  of  the  record 
of  this  statement: 

That  in  1933  the  Federal  Government 
started  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatch- 
ery in  Lamar,  Pa.,  and  worked  on  It 
intermittently  until  1940;  that  It  has 
never  been  completed  and  that  during 
the  years  1949  to  1958  there  has  been 
provided  $200,000  for  the  continuation 
and  repair  of  that  fish  hatchery. 

This  hatchery  is  the  main  unit  which 
supplies  both  trout  and  warm-water 
fish  to  all  Of  the  States  in  the  northeast- 


ern part  at  tbe  tAitted  SUtas.  The 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  stated  that  In  order 
to  oomplete  It  It  will  take  $168,000.  to 
complete  the  Lamar  main  hatchery  at 
its  main  unit,  and  $280,000  to  comiAete 
Its  Tyiersvllle  unit.'  The  expenditure  of 
this  amotmt  of  money  will  not  only  In- 
crease this  fish  hatchery  to  its  tvJl  po- 
tential but  It  will  make  available  for  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
about  200  percent  more  trout  and  warm- 
water  fish. 

Certainly  If  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  something  in  1933  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  is  compelled 
to  come  before  the  committee  and  say 
that  the  reason  It  has  not  been  completed 
up  until  this  time  is  that  they  have  never 
had  the  money.  I  certainly  think  we  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  have  been  patient  long  enough. 
Therefore.  I  would  ask  those  Members 
who  come  from  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  ask  those  who  come 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  country  also 
to  support  It  to  complete  what  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  obligated  Itself  to  do 
In  1933. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  a  few  moments  ago  that  from 
the  Interrogation  of  Mr.  Leffler,  Commis- 
sioner of  Sport  Fisheries,  I  imderstand 
there  Is  an  unobligated  balance  of 
$3,024,000.  or  something  like  that.  left, 
and  he  does  not  need  anymore  authority 
to  go  ahead  as  far  as  improvements  at 
Lamar  are  concerned.  I  happened  to  be 
in  Lamar  this  last  fall  and  saw  the  won- 
derful place  they  have  there.  Poten- 
tially, as  the  gentleman  has  said.  It  is 
wonderful.  I  think  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  applications  the  fisheries  peo- 
ple get  it  would  certainly  be  In  the  In- 
terest of  good  American  sport  fishing  and 
all  of  the  industries  that  make  up  the 
fish  and  wildlife  problem,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  certainly  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  them  more  money  for  that  If 
It  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  appreciate  your  ex- 
planation. Dr.  Penton.  The  reason  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  is  that  despite 
your  explanation,  if  you  will  turn  to 
page  549  of  the  committee  hearings,  there 
Is  a  statement  that  there  are  available 
some  imobligated  funds.  Mr.  Tunison 
said  none  of  these  funds  are  available 
for  Lamar.  When  asked  by  Mr.  Pentox, 
Mr.  Tunison  said: 

We  have  reviewed  our  construction  pro- 
gram throughout  the  country  and  consider- 
ing all  the  priorities,  neither  Lamar  nor 
Famsworth  was  included  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  every  dollar 
the  budget  asked  for.  That  was  one  of 
the  things  I  tried  to  explain,  although 
perhaps  I  did  not  make  It  clear  enough. 
As  I  said  earlier,  instead  of  $400  million 
we  should  be  spending  $700  millitm.  -Hie 
fish  Industry,  especially  the  sport  end  of 
It,  Is  bringing  Into  the  Government  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year.   There  Is  no 


subsidy  there.  Tter  ■»  paytav  the 
United  States  Government  many,  many 
millions  of  dollar^  and  keeping  the  in- 
dustry gcring. 

I  asked  the  head  of  one  of  the  rubber 
companies  one  time  If  they  got  35  mllUon 
people  buying  fl.shlng  licensee  In  the 
United  States,  how  many  of  them  would 
buy  gum  coats  and  gum  boots.  He  said. 
"Over  half  .- 

When  you  take  a  look  at  the  gasoline 
motors,  boats,  and  equipmoit  that  at« 
used,  and  the  number  of  hunters  that 
have  to  have  heavy  coats  and  expensive 
rifies  and  things  like  that.  This  Is  the 
one  agoicy  in  this  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  brings  in  miiHnns  to  the  United 
States  Treasiiry;  but  we  do  not  realize 
that.  It  Is  not  Just  a  case  of  a  couple 
of  people  we  are  trsdng  to  keep  off  the 
payroU.  All  of  those  put  together  make 
it  one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  United 
states,  and  it  does  not  Involve  $1  of 
subsidy. 

I  have  wondered  why  the  American 
people  do  not  rise  up  in  arms  about  this. 
They  go  fishing  all  day  and  may  not 
catch  a  fish.  Yet,  they  buy  all  the  fish- 
ing equipment  and  come  back  again  next 
week  and  try  It  all  over  again.  I  again 
say  there  Is  more  money  put  Into  fish- 
ing and  wildlife  sports  in  this  Nation, 
clean  and  healthful  sports  where  the 
father  and  son  and  daughter  and  the  wife 
can  all  go  together  and  parUcipate  in  it, 
and  yet  we  get  to  squabbling  about  a  few 
dollars.  We  say  we  have  to  save  the 
country  from  the  Russians,  but  we  are 
doing  a  poor  job  of  starting  out  to  save  it, 
I  ask  that  this  amendment  be  rejected 
because  with  all  due  respect,  and  I  like 
the  gentleman  who  presented  the  amend- 
ment, he  did  not  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee. During  the  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  Members  should  come  be- 
fore the  committee  to  tell  their  com- 
plaints and  to  say  anything  they  want 
to  say.  and  then  let  the  committee  act  on 
It.  But.  If  a  Member  does  not  come  be- 
fore the  committee,  he  should  not  try 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Perhaps,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  may  have  been  detained 
for  some  reason  or  other,  but  he  did  not 
appear  before  the  committee  to  say  what 
he  has  told  us  on  the  floor  here  today. 
Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  for  my- 
self, but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  best 
way  to  legislate  and  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  it  does  not  meet  with 
my  approval.  When  a  committee  Is 
holding  hearings  and  we  do  not  appear 
before  the  commmittee.  we  should  re- 
frain from  trying  to  amend  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

They  will  have  a  carryover  of  $3  mil- 
lion and,  although  it  may  be  all  pro- 
gramed, if  the  gentleman  caDs  up  the 
Department,  they  may  find  some  way  to 
start  spending  a  little  money  on  that 
construction.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
goitleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsjl- 
vanla  [Mr.  Saylos]. 

The  amendment  was  zejected. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses, 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  not  to  ex- 
ceed $313,000  of  the  fisheries  loan  fund  shall 
be  available  for  exftenees  of  administering 
such  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  again  I 
think  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  have  by  and  large  done 
a  good  job  with  this  bill.  But  I  do  have 
a  question  or  two  and  I  will  try  not  to 
consimie  the  entire  5  minutes,  but  I  no- 
tice on  page  20  an  appropriation  of  $313,- 
000  for  administration  of  fisheries  loan 
fund.  In  reading  the  hearings,  I  seem  to 
get  the  impression,  and  I  want  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  wrong,  that  this  loan  fund 
which  began  operation  on  December  31, 
1956 — in  other  words,  it  has  been  in  op- 
eration only  about  14  months  or  less 
and  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  of  these 
loans  are  either  delinquent  or  in  default. 
Is  it  true  that  these  administrative  costs 
now  are  being  boosted  to  $313,000?  And, 
If  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  boosting  it? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  cut  off  $50,000 
from  what  they  requested. 

Mr.  GROSS.    You  cut  back  $50,000? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  being  increased : 
Isn't  it? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No;  they  asked  for 
$363,000  and  we  allowed  $313,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  that  but  what 
were  the  administrative  costs  a  year  ago? 

I  thought  the  administrative  cost  for 
1957  was  some  $70,000  according  to  your 
hearings. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  is  estimated  at 
$250,000  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  fund  and  these 
loans  are  going  to  be  either  delinquent  or 
In  default  at  the  present  rate,  it  is  going 
to  result  in  a  tremendous  administra- 
tive cost  in  terms  of  lawyers  and  so  on 
and  so  forth;  is  that  not  coirect?  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  read  the  hear- 
ings and  to  find  that  loans  have  been 
made  apparently  without  proper  screen- 
ing or  scrutiny.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  page  28  of  the  bill 
under  Forest  Service  and  ask  how  much 
is  In  the  bill  for  housing  for  Forest  Serv- 
ice personnel.  Can  someone  on  the  com- 
mittee give  me  that  information? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  There  is  an  increase 
of  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  for 
bousing  for  Forest  Service  personnel? 

Mr.  KIRWAN,     $4,350,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  read'  in  the 
hearings  that  $3,850,000  was  asked  to 
build  approximately  175  houses.  That 
would  average  out  $22,000  per  house. 

Mr.    KIRWAN.      Somewhere    in    the 

neighborhood.  I  believe,  the  average  is 

arovmd  $18,000.    I  visited  some  of  the 

,  houses  last  year.    They  are  typical  ot 

houses  built  all  over  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  pretty  costly 
housing  for  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  That  mcludes  roads. 
Utilities,  and  everything,  it  costs  more 
to  build  houses  in  out-of-the-way  places 
It  Includes  all  the  tilings  that  go  into  a 
house.   They  are  good  houses.    You  just 


?e  cost  of 

I  lot  of  ex- 

^e-building 

that  you 

I  These  are 

ises ;    they 


eannot  build  houses  in  those  iu-eas  for  a 
few  dollars.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  Jne  that  an 
average  cost  of  $22,000  per  house  is  a  lot 
of  money,  although  I  may  be  jvrong. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  sure  ;he  gentle- 
man is  acquainted  with  the  t<  rritory  out 
there. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chs  irman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  believ ;  the  testi- 
mony was  that  the  total    lumber  of 
houses  was  between  175  and  2fo  and  that 
they  contemplated  an  ave 
$18,000  a  house.     There  Is  a 
pense  in  many  of  these  ho 
projects  in  very  remote  are 
do  not  ordinarily  rim  into 
not  in  any  sense  luxury  h^^^^^,    „i^, 
are  comfortable  houses,  and  I  think  these 
people  are  entitled  to  a  comf  oDtable  place 
to  live.    I  do  not  believe  anyone  could 
complain  at  the  kind  of  hous ;  they  will 
have  as  a  result  of  this  expen  liture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  think  t  is  costly 
housing,  if  this  is  to  be  $4  n  illion-plus 
instead  of  $3  million-plus. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  aU  for 
housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tine  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  ex  )ired 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairn  lan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  an  additional  mfiute  that 
I  may  ask  him  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther(  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentle  nan  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairma  i.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentl  man  will 
notice  in  the  hearings  that  I  i  ,Iso  raised 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  n  ising,  the 
question  of  $22,000  per  house  I  felt  it 
was  too  much.  I  asked  if  hey  were 
using  standard  millwork,  frai  ling,  cas- 
ings, trim,  and  so  forth,  and  they  said^ 
they  were.  I  still  think,  as  t  le  gentle- 
man does,  that  it  is  a  pretty  b  g  price  to 
pay  for  a  house. 

But  the  worst  part  of  it  was  the 
amount  that  the  architect  uas  going 
to  get.  It  appears  that  he  is  g<  ing  to  get 
something  in  the  neighborhoo<  of  3  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  must  ha^  e  been  off 
the  record.    I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Most  archlti  cts  get  5 
percent  for  just  designing  a  sinlle  home- 
this  architect,  I  think,  is  goinl  to  make 
himself  a  lot  of  dollars  desigiing  those 
homes.  I  objected  to  it.  I  do  bot  know 
what  effect  it  is  going  to  have,  1  ut  I  hope 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  get!  ng  these 
houses  some  place  in  line  not  «  nly  as  to 
construction  costs  but  also  as 
tect's  fes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  happy  to 
gentleman's  statement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Alaska  public  works 

For  an  additional   amount  for!  ^-L/^u-ea 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  previsions  of 
the  act  of  August  24,  1949,  as  am  snded  f  48 
y.  S.  C.  486^86J).  $4  million,  TtixiS  Ao 
to  exceed  $553,600  shall  be  avaUable  for  ad 
mlnlstratlve  expenses. 
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t>udget  request 

Service  to  be 

even  so,  this 

fewer  game 


remember 


to  archi- 
have  the 


expenses 


Mr.    BARTLETT,      MrJ   Chairman,   I 

move  to  strike  out  the  las ;  word. 

I  had  not  intended  to[  speak  on  the 
bill.  I  decided  to  do  so  ^ter  listening 
to  the  pertinent  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  ^he  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  in  reference  [to  one  of  our 
pressing  problems  in  Alaika. 

My  recollection  is  thatlhe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said  that  the  jconimittee  al- 
lowed every  dollar  of  the 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildliff 
used  in  the  Territory.   Bv 

allowed  for  only  24  wardei^. ^^ ^ 

wardens  than  the  State  oi  Rhode  Island 
has,  for  an  area  one-fifth  as  big  as  the 
entire  United  States,  uiless  we  start 
soon  to  do  more  to  protect  these  invalu- 
able resources  of  game  in  the  Territory, 
we  are  going  to  find  thdt  we  will  not 
have  much  left.  I 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yie  d  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  su  -e  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  when  he  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  Is  now  j  peaking  con- 
sented with  the  chairman  if  the  Interior 
Committee  on  Appropriatiins  to  a  trans- 
fer of  some  of  the  money  c  r  profits  from 
the  Pribilof  seals  to  be  use  i  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  and  fish,  and  such 
things  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  tjiaf 

Mr.     BARTLETT.     I 
that,  and  I  am  gratefuh 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Before  that  time  you 
had  about  nobody  lookidg  after  your 
wildlife  in  Alaska,  and  I  af  speakmg  of 
fish  and  game  now.  Since  that  time  wo 
have  had  pretty  good  protection  of  your 
wildlife  in  Alaska.  The  gentleman  must 
remember  that  my  amenc  ment  applies 
departmentalwise.  You  :an  transfer 
withm  agencies.  If  some  agency  needs 
more  personnel,  fine,  thej  can  take  it 
away  from  an  agency  that  s  overstaffed. 
So  it  all  balances  out.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  not  going  to  ;  luffer  a  bit 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  feel  that  we  are 
going  to  suffer  anyway.    I  k  now  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  dore  much   and 
I  do  appreciate  it.    Tliis  co  ndition— this 
inadequacy  of  funds— Is  tj-ue  not  only 
this  year  and  last  year  but  throughout 
the  years.     In  my  opinion,  the  Federal 
Government,  that  has  sole  control  over 
this  responsibility,  has  failed  to  function 
as  It  should.    That  is  one  reason    the 
primary    reason,    why    thi    people    of 
Alaska   through   their  legislature   have 
petitioned  session  after  sesion  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  over  management  of  their 
own  wildUfe  and  of  their  ofwn  fisheries 
What  I  have  related  here  dbout  insuffi- 
cient funds  for  enforcement  of  game 
regulations  applies  likewiseTto  the  fish- 
eries.   It  was  true  10  years  ago,  it  is  true 
today.     We  are  willing  to  bay  the  bill 
If  we  can  take  over  these  Resources. 

Mr  JENSEN.  As  soon  ak  Alaska  gete 
statehood  then  Alaska  wilftake  over  a 
lot  of  those  responsibilities.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  as  he  welli  knows,  that 


I  have  voted  for  statehoot 
every  time  it  came  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  kno^r  that 


appreciate  it, 
lor  that  day. 


for  Alaska 
floor  of  the 


and 


We  are  waltihg  hopefully 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  I  think  you  deserve  It. 
You  arc  great  Americans  up  there.  You 
feel  that  you  had  a  greater  responsibility 
in  this  great  blessed  land  of  ours  if  you 
bad  statehood. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  We  are  the 
first  Territory  that  has  not  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  manage  our  own  fish- 
ery and  game  resources. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says.  I 
believe,  that  there  are  24  game  agents  in 
Alaska;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  quoted  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  128  Federal 
game  agents  m  the  United  States,  a  total 
of  128. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Territory,  to  repeat,  has  no  adminis- 
trative responsibility  here.  The  Federal 
Government  has  retained  Its  authority. 
We  cannot  do  anything  to  conserve  game 
and  fish  by  Territorial  law.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Alaska  is  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  what  this  subcommittee  has  done 
in  appropriating  funds  for  the  education 
of  our  natives,  our  Indian,  and  Eskimo 
children.  We  have  a  fine  vocational  high 
school  at  Sitka.  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
Soon,  I  hope,  there  will  be  a  budgetary 
request  for  an  additional  school.  Many 
children  are  waiting  to  get  into  high 
school.  At  Valdez,  the  good  people  of 
that  community  have  offered  113  acres 
of  land  to  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  offered  to  put  m  all  utilities. 
and  with  summer  employment  which  will 
be  available,  this  will  be  an  excellent 
location  for  another  vocational  school. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jew- 
sen  1,  and  to  their  associates.  They  have 
been  sensitive  to  and  sympathetic  toward 
our  needs  in  Alaska.  The  face  of  Alaska 
has  been  altered  for  the  better  due  to  the 
attention  they  have  paid  to  us  and  the 
things  they  have  done  for  us. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

national  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Salaries  and  expen«ea 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(66  Stat.  781),  Including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  15  or  the  act  of  August  a, 
1946  (8  U.  S.  C.  55a);  not  to  exceed  S175 
for  the  purchase  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals; not  to  exceed  «8,00q  for  expenses  of 
travel;  payment  In  advance  for  membership 
In  societies  whose  publications  or  services 
are  available  to  members  only  or  to  mem- 
bers at  a  price  lower  than  to  the  general 
public;  and  transportation  and  not  to  «x- 
ceed  $15  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorised  by  aectlon  5  of  the  act  of  August 
2.  1946  (8  U.  8.  C.  73b-2).  for  members  of 
the  Ckjnunlsslon  serving  without  oompensa,- 
tlon;  $226,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  Ume  simply 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  hi  1954 
the  appropriation  for  the  National  Capi- 
tal Plarming  Commission  was  $125,000. 
This  bill  provides  $225,000.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  appropriation  Is  going  up 
entirely  too  fast. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tttlm  rv — OEWEaAi.  Paovisioivs 
Sec.  401.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
appropriations  contained  in  this  act  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  shaU  be  available,  when 
epeclflcally  authorized  by  the  head  of  the 
activity  or  establUhment  concerned,  for  ex- 
ptensea  at  attendance  at  meetings  of  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  function  or  ac- 
tivity for  which  the  appropriation  concerned 
is  made. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jeicbxn:  After 
line  8.  page  38.  Insert  a  new  section: 

"Sec.  402.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  act  sball  be  used  to  pay 
tne  compensaUon  of  any  Incumbent  ap- 
pointed to  any  position  which  may  become 
vacant  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1.  1958:  Provided.  That  thU  inhibition 
shaU  not  apply  (a)  to  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  all  vacancies:  (b)  to  positions  mied 
from  within  the  Department;  and  (c)  to 
offices  or  positions  required  by  law  to  be 
fmed  by  appointment  of  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  when  the 
tot.-il  number  of  personnel  subject  to  this 
section  has  been  reduced  to  90  percent  ol 
the  total  provided  for  In  this  act,  such  Uml- 
tatlon  may  cease  to  apply  and  said  90  percent 
shaU  become  a  ceUing  for  employment  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1959.  and  If  exceeded  at 
any  time  during  fiscal  year  1959,  this  pro- 
vision shall  again  become  operative:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  bill  for  sal- 
aries and  travel  allowance  may  be  expended. 
and  all  savings  so  derived  shaU  not  be  ex- 
pended for  any  other  purpooe." 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make 
the  amendment  more  understandable, 
this  amendment  simply  provides  that  not 
more  than  1  vacancy  out  of  every  4  va- 
cancies which  occur  may  be  filled  until 
such  time  as  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  10  percent  \n  the  niunber  of  persons 
for  which  funds  are  requested  for  sal- 
aries and  travel  pay  in  this  bill. 

It  further  provides  that  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  fimds  herein  requested 
for  salaries  and  travel  may  be  expended 
and  that  such  savmgs  shall  not  be  ex- 
pended for  any  other  purpose. 

The  reason  for  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  as  you  have  heard  it.  is  that 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  of 
course,  would  be  out  of  order.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  so  word  the  language  that 
a  point  of  order  could  not  lie  against  it. 

Here  are  the  facts.  In  1951  and  1952 
the  Jensen  amendment  was  adopted  on 
five  appropriation  bills.  Record  votes 
were  had  on  all  of  them  and  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  personnel  in  Government 
has  increased  considerably.  The 
amendments  which  were  adopted  in  1952 
tended  to  keep  the  employment  rolls  on 
a  rather  even  keel  for  several  years,  but 
finally  they  started  climbing  again.  So 
many  Members  of  this  House  on  both 
Sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  past  year  or  two 


have  requested  that  I  again  offer  the 
amendment. 

The  facts  are.  so  far  as  the  doUars  are 
concerned,  as  foUows.  The  total  sala- 
ries for  which  funds  are  requested  in 
this  biU  amount  to  $219,685,435.  The 
travel  pay  which  is  requested  in  this  bill 
amounts  to  $11,715,702.  for  a  total  of 
$231,401,137  or  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  t>rovisions  of  this  amend- 
ment not  a  single  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  lose  his  or 
her  job.  The  vacancies  occur  by  reason 
of  death,  retirement,  and  resignation. 
The  average  turnover  is  a  Uttle  over  20 
percent  each  year.  So  it  is  not  difficult 
for  the  Department  to  hve  with  this 
amendment.  Another  thing,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  amendment,  is  that  they  can 
transfer  department-wise  between  agen- 
cies so  in  the  event  they  are  crowded  a 
Uttle  by  this  provision,  in  one  agency, 
they  can  shift  to  another  agency  a-nc^ 
pick  up  the  employees. 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  to  save  this 
$23,140,000. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jbnskm] 
showed  how  simply  this  can  be  done. 
If  that  simplicity  could  tnUy  be  appUed 
to  this  amendment.  I  would  be  for  it 
1.000  percent.  It  sounds  so  simple  and 
so  easy. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  when  an 
amendment  like  this  was  m  effect  and  it 
affected  certain  contractors,  and  we  had 
to  give  them  $700,000  for  not  turning  a 
leaf.    Did  we  save  anything? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  did  not  intend  that 
anything  like  that  should  happen. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  not  s&yinz  the 
gentleman  did,  but  I  am  sajring  that  that 
is  what  happened.  We  paid  the  con- 
tractors $700,000  and  they  never  turned 
a  wheel.    The  contract  called  for  that. 

This  bill  comes  within  $2  miUion  of 
taking  in  the  same  amount  of  money 
we  are  paying  out.  You  are  not  going 
to  save  a  dime  by  tills  amendment.  You 
cut  the  departments  and  you  will  lose 
10  or  15  or  20  miUion  dollars.  They  tried 
it  before  and  you  found  out  whether  you 
saved  or  lost  a  lot  of  money.  And  you 
will  find  out  again  when  this  bill  comes 
m  next  year.  Would  it  not  be  wonder- 
ful if  everything  was  so  simple  in  the 
Government?  I  addressed  a  group  of 
businessmen  here  early  in  January.  I 
said  to  them,  "Did  any  of  you  in  this 
room  pay  any  taxes  in  1929  and,  if  so, 
put  up  your  hand  and  let  us  get  a  look 
at  you."  The  expense  of  running  this 
Government  in  1929  cost  only  $24  biUion 
and  the  taxes  came  in  largely  from  cos- 
metics, tobacco,  and  4  or  5  other  things 
like  that.  In  the  district  I  happen  to 
represent,  which  took  in  5  c<mnties,  the 
Internal  Revenue  DepartmeMhad  only 
3  people  employed.  Today,  they  are 
there  by  the  tralnload.  Do  not  let 
anybody  kid  you  that  I  am  blaming  Her- 
bert Hoover  because  Hoover  is  listed  as  a 
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good  President,  and  be  was  a  good  Presi- 
dent. I  am  trying  to  tell  you  lUOout 
business.  Business  went  broke  In  the 
worst  depression  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Business  at  that  time  In  comparison 
was  not  paying  much  In  taxes.  I  was 
entitled  to  an  exemption  of  $10,000.  I 
had  three  children.  I  was  only  earning 
about  $4,000  but  I  could  have  earned  up 
to  $10,000  and  I  would  have  had  to  pay 
no  taxes. 

Now  what  are  we  doing?  The  Wall 
Street  Joiunal  was  correct  about  3  weeks 
ago  when  they  said  that  certainly  busi- 
ness is  going  to  pick  up  in  June  and  that 
there  would  be  no  more  unemployment 
because  we  were  going  to  dump  $70  bil- 
lion right  on  the  market;  and  next  year 
It  is  still  going  to  cost  even  more  mil- 
lions. You  are  not  going  to  save  tills 
money  by  taking  it  from  this  one  bill 
that  is  taking  in  money  for  you.  They 
want  to  put  the  skids  under  this  bill 
and  lose  millions  in  revenues.  We  need 
many,  many  things  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect our  resources,  as  I  said  when  we 
started  to  consider  this  bill  here  today. 
If  it  was  all  so  simple,  as  my  good  friend 
frc«n  Iowa  said,  but  you  know  it  is  not 
that  simple.  Otherwise,  industry  would 
adopt  such  an  amendment  or  a  rider  to 
Its  operating  budgets.  If  it  would  put 
them  back  on  their  feet.  You  do  not  see 
any  board  of  directors  saying  that  they 
want  something  like  this  amendment. 
We  dumped  $600  million  into  France 
about  2  weeks  ago.  In  a  couple  of 
months,  where  will  it  be?  But,  we  do 
not  want  to  dump  $400  million  in  and  on 
America  where  every  dollar  is  invested 
In  its  minerals  and  its  forests  and  its 
Streams  and  its  parks  and  practically 
everything  that  we  have.  Think  of  60 
million  people  going  Into  our  parks  and 
no  way  of  receiving  them  there.  They 
pay  $3  to  get  into  Yellowstone  Park  and 
there  are  Inadequate  accommodations 
for  them.  Of  course,  there  are  some  ac- 
commodations, but  not  enough  to  take 
care  of  60  million  people.  That  goes  for 
every  park  in  America.  This  money  is 
for  all  of  these  tilings.  I  remind  you, 
here  is  an  agency  that  is  taking  in  money 
for  you.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.  Will  the  gentle- 
man exempt  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  this  rider? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Of  course,  the  postal 
bill  has  not  come  up  yet  this  year. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  but  wm  the  gen- 
tleman exempt  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  his  rider? 
Mr.  JENSEN.  No;  it  is  not  hi  this. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  is  not,  but  I  am  ask- 
ing the  gentleman.  Is  he  going  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  going  to  cross  that 
bridge  when  I  get  to  it. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  But  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman.  If  you  exempt  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  has  a  deficit  every 
jesLT  of  several  hundred  million,  you  will 
be  looking  back  at  that  rider  in  1959  and 
seeing  the  difference.  So  you  are*  ex- 
empting the  agency  today  tliat  Is  losing 
money  carrying  the  mail,  and  yet  you 
turn  around  and  the  agency  that  is  col- 
lecting money,  you  are  going  to  work  <m 
them.    Oh.  no.  this  Government  Is  not 
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going  to  be  In  favor  of  tltat  kind  of 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  t^me  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  i 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  very 
many  people  back  in  1929  who  did  not 
pay  income  tax.  I  know  I  difi,  and  I  felt 
it  just  as  much  then  as  I  fiel  it  today. 
I  am  paying  income  tax  tofiay,  and  so 
are  the  rest  of  you.  [ 

We  are  up  against  a  situajtion  in  this 
country  where  we  need  to  save  every 
dollar  that  can  be  saved  on  Items  where 
the  need  is  to  keep  the  whaels  of  Ciov- 
emment  turning.  I  do  not  mow  of  very 
many  Government  agencies  inhere  there 
is  not  enough  of  a  surplus  of  personnel 
on  the  rolls  that  they  could  not  stand  a 
cut  as  deep  as  10  percent  i^  their  per- 
sonnel picture. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  kmendment 
adopted.  It  is  so  drawn  ai  to  permit 
the  hiring  of  one  substitutelin  place  of 
every  four  who  go  out.  It  wl|l  be  impos- 
sible to  cripple  any  organiration  very 
seriously  because  there  is  a  limitation 
below  which  they  do  not  haM  e  to  go. 

I  do  not  believe  we  would  s]  ive  over  $10 
million  or  $15  million  by  this^endment 
in  this  particular  item  because  there 
would  not  be  enough  concentrated  with- 
drawals from  the  service  during^  the 
year  so  that  we  would  get  morfe  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  we  could  if  wq  could  save 
the  whole  1 0  percent.  But  it  ieems  to  me 
that  we  must  approach  the  program  of 
Federal  finance  with  the  ideaf of  saving  a 
dollar  wherever  we  can  without  doing 
any  damage;  and,  frankly,  that  is  the 
only  way  where  you  can  saveJ  because  as 
I  heard  several  say  after  we  finished 
marking  up  the  bill,  the  on  y  way  you 
can  save  money  on  the  bill  is  by  some 
such  method  as  this  rider  wnich  applies 
to  every  saction  of  the  bilL     T 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  will  be 
harmed.  It  will  be  a  painless  operation, 
because  it  applies  only  to  the  filling  of 
vacancies  where  people  have  left  as  a 
result  of  death,  resignation  J  or  retire- 
ment. There  are  enough  Who  will  be 
separated  from  the  service  on  account  of 
one  of  these  reasons  to  make  a  good  sav- 
ing. I  think  we  ought  to  star  right  here 
and  adopt  this  amendment  practically 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairmj  n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  invite  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  306  of  th«  hearings. 
The  particular  agencies  here  jdealt  with 
had  a  program  last  year  of  $17  million 
which  goes  down  in  this  budget  to  $13 
million,  but  the  number  of lemployees 
stays  exactly  the  same,  452  i)ermanent 
employees;  and  the  number  of  temporary 
employees  jumps  up  from  670  to  766 

Mr.  TABER.  This  is  the  only  way  we 
can  effectively  deal  with  peiionnel  re- 
duction, y 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  private  industi-y  where  if  a 
program  were  reduced  from  SI  7  million 
to  $13  minion  they  would  hire  more  em- 
ployees than  they  had  previon  sly? 

Mr.  TABER.  If  they  did  t  ley  would 
go  broke. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mi 
rise  in  opposltiaa  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  feel  ^at  this  House 
would  be  making  a  very  great  itn.«ttytre 
were  it  to  approve  the  si-called  Jensen 
amendment. 

As  my  chairman  has  fo  ably  pointed 
out.  the  money  here  proi>osed  to  be  ap- 
propriated is  an  investment  in  America. 
It  is  an  investment  in  ma  mountains, 
our  forests,  our  streams,  our  land;  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  natural  resources 
of  this  country.  And  it  Ls  not  much  of 
an  investment  at  tiiat.  We  propose  here 
to  appropriate  $413  milUo^  for  the  agen- 
cies which  will  bring  in  during  the  com- 
ing year  some  $411  milhon,  or  $2  million 
less  than  we  appropriate!  There  is  not 
another  agency  of  Government  that  can 
match  that  record.  | 

I  want  to  point  out  the  Ifery  Important 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  tliel  employees  af- 
fected by  this  amendmenit  are  field  em- 
ployees.   I  know  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Jensen],  has  a  very  appealing  sound. 
It  does  to  me:  Let  us 
employees.    Certainly,  w 
vor  of  such  an  idea.    Wh 
comes  to  rnind  is  an  offl 
up  with  employees  that 
bling  all  over  each  othe 
to  the  water  cooler.    I  am  getting  tired 
of  these  unfair  attacks  oi>  loyal,  consci- 
entious Government  woijkers.     I  shall 
fight  any  attempt  to  hack  the  heart  out 
of   an   essential   and   reliable   working 
force.    In  this  agency  all  ^ut  about  5,000 
of  the  44.000  employees  iare  field  em- 
ployees.  What  you  are  going  to  cut  here, 
if  you  adopt  this  amendment,  are  your 
forest  rangers,  the  national-park  attend- 
ants, the  fish  and  wildlife  scientists,  the 
engineers  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.    I  know  from  ob- 
servation   and    experience    that    these 
agencies  are  not  overstaffisd  in  the  field. 
They  are  understaffed.   W  e  have  already 
cut  this  bill  under  last  yeir  $43  million, 
and  I  think  the  subconimittee  did  a 
pretty  good  job  in  reduang  it  by  $43 
million.    The  amendment  |offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  wo^ld  cut  it  an 
other  $23  million,  and  w 
arable  harm  to  the  nat 
this  country.    This  meat 
no  way  to  achieve  econom 
Government  installations 
and  I  know  from  observation  that  most 
of  them,  at  least,  are  not  overstaffed. 
On  the  contrary,  many  ar^  handicapped 
seriously  by  being  understaffed. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chaijuum.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yfeld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  mean  that  the  committee  reduced 
the  budget  request  by  $43j  million,  does 

jjfr.  MAGNUSON.  All  light,  whoever 
reduced  It.  We  reduced  it  a  little  over  a 
million  dollars  below  the  budget  request. 
♦v,4  ^^^  million  under  laA  year,  and  I 
think  that  is  enough  of  a  reduction  for 
this  very  vital  department. 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  the  gentleman 
would  make  It.    The  sam^amcndment 
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through  that  amendment  during  Uiat 
year.  But  that  amendment  did  several 
things  which  would  not  be  done  by  the 
pending  amendment.  It  exempted  all 
seasonal  and  casual  workers,  and  you 
know  how  many  there  are  of  those  in  the 
Forest  Service.  In  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  and  In  the  Park  Service.  It 
exempted  all  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey,  it  ex- 
empted all  field  employees.  That  would 
mean  the  exemption  of  more  than  38,872 
employees  in  this  Department  from 
the  Jensen  amendment,  leaving  only 
about  8,000.  roughly,  tliat  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  amendment.  Five  thousand 
of  those  are  here  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Perhaps  we  could  spare  some  of  the 
employees  In  Washington.  But  I  will 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  spare  peo- 
ple in  these  numbers  In  the  field  service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Forest  Service. 

Our  Government  is  getting  bigger. 
This  Department,  like  all  others,  is  get- 
ting bigger.  The  total  appropriation  for 
1950  was  $246  million:  the  appropriation 
proposed  for  the  coming  year  is  $413  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $166  million,  or  67 
percent  While  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  various  agencies  in  this  bill 
has  gone  up  67  percent,  the  level  of  em- 
plojrment  has  gone  up  only  25  percent. 
I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  record. 
Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  the  income  to  which  he  refers  Is 
derived  from  Government  capital  invest- 
ment such  as  the  sale  of  oil.  the  sale  of 
coal,  the  sale  of  timber,  and  the  sale  of 
grass.  I  think  simply  because  the  money 
happens  to  come  into  the  Treasury 
through  an  agency  that  the  agency 
should  not  be  exempt  from  practicing  a 
little  economy.  I  am  sure  in  my  own 
State  of  Idaho  if  I  owned  67  percent  of 
the  State,  as  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  I  could  show  a  little  profit 
off  the  operation  of  that  67  percent  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  State. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  are  Just  as  inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  and  their  protection  as  is  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  and  our 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  do  not,  however,  happen  to 
believe  that  simply  hiring  employees  or 
keeping  employees  on  the  payroll  neces- 
sarily does  protect  the  natural  resources 
or  advance  their  development  Just  as 
an  example,  I  recall  very  vividly  the  com- 
mittee on  one  occasion  made  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  personnel  operation  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  people  went  through 
the  park  that  year,  and  there  were  100 
people  working  in  the  park  to  take  care 
of  that  million  and  a  quarter.  At  the 
same  time,  located  in  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
there  were  over  100  people  in  the  regional 
office  telling  the  100  up  in  the  park  what 
to  do. 

,  Now,  I  think  that  10  percent  of  those 
employees  can  be  eliminated,  and  I 
tlilnk  that  the  resources  of  this  country 
can  be  just  as  well  managed  and  pro- 
tected with  the  ellmmation  of  some  of 
the  Government  employees.    I  specifi- 


cally ask  the  membership  to  consider 
these  decreases  in  programs  such  as  the 
one  to  which  I  have  just  referred  on  page 
309  of  the  hearings  where  the  program 
is  cut  from  $17  million  to  $13  million, 
and  yet  the  number  of  employees  goes 
up.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  stop  such 
padding  other  than  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Jensen  amendment  and  I  certainly 
hope  it  prevails. 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  take  the  fioor  here  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  Jensen  amend- 
ment, because  there  is  nobody  in  the 
Congress  that  I  admire  more  or  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  I  do 
my  very  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  that  great  State  of  Iowa.  I  know 
that  we  all  have  the  same  respect  and 
admiration  for  him.  By  his  work  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  he  has 
won  the  hearty  commendations  of  the 
membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
But,  occasionally  he  comes  up  with  some 
suggestions  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
and  I  cannot  agree  with  my  good  friend 
today  on  this  amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  and  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously, that  no  department  of 
Government  turns  in  a  greater,  finer 
and  more  magnificent  i>erformance 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Forest  Service  in  looking  after 
our  forests  and  our  waters  and  our  soils 
and  our  minerals  and  those  natural  re- 
sources that  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  future  generations  that  are  to  fol- 
low us.  To  in  any  way  retard  or  cut 
back  the  personnel  carrying  on  these 
various  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
titMi.  in  my  estimation,  to  my  Republi- 
can friends  I  say.  would  be  a  drastic 
mistake. 

Now,  while  we  are  talking  of  money. 
I  can  say  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
British  loan.  oh.  no,  and  I  did  not  vote 
to  defer  the  interest  on  the  British  loan, 
either.  I  got  caught  once  on  the  first 
UNRRA  legislation.  I  had  just  come  to 
Congress  and  It  was  a  little  new  to  me 
back  in  those  days.  I  have  consistently 
voted  against  any  foreign  aid  bills  since 
I  have  been  here.  Now  I  might  say 
this  to  the  Members  that  I  have  been  in 
Europe  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  look  over  the  poUtical  and 
the  economic  and  the  military  aspects 
of  these  various  countries  of  Europe 
where  we  have  placed  about  $60  billion 
in  the  last  few  years.  Now,  a  milUon 
dollars  is  one  thousand  thousand  dollars 
and  a  billion  dollars  is  one  thousand 
million  dollars,  and  we  have  put  into 
EuHHje  some  60  thousand  million  dol- 
lars in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development  of 
these  countries,  for  highways,  water- 
ways, hydroelectric  projects,  railway 
stations,  and  everything  else  to  bring,  in 
effect  the  recovery  of  these  countries. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  our  own 
backyard,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
the  attitude  that  you  take.  Efforts  are 
made  to  cut  back  and  retard  programs 
that  mean  the  future  growth,  develop- 
ment and  proq;>erity  of  170  t"'"*/^*^ 
Americans. 


These  programs  should  not  be  cut 
back ;  they  should  be  extended  to  increase 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  our 
natural  resources,  our  forest  waters,  and 
soils.  These  programs  are  important 
and  mean  much  to  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  our  country. 

I  recently  flew  over  Spain  and  noted 
the  rocky,  barren,  denuded  hills,  the 
dried-up  streams,  and  the  eroded  soil — a 
desperate  condition  existing.  Now  let 
me  say  to  the  Members:  with  the  in- 
crease in  our  population,  imless  we  pro- 
tect these  resources — ova  forests,  waters, 
and  soils — 25  or  30  years  from  now  we, 
too.  may  be  in  the  same  desperate  posi- 
tion in  which  these  various  countries 
find  themselves,  countries  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

I^t  us  get  down  to  good,  sound,  practi- 
cal, realistic  thinking  on  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  would  rather  not  at 
this  time.  I  have  a  great  admiration 
and  high  regard  for  my  good,  able  friend. 
however.  This  Jensen  amendment  has 
been  coming  up  every  year,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Oh,  no.  But  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  No;  I  would  rather  not 
yield,  although  if  time  permitted  me  to 
I  woiild  be  most  pleased  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  think  this  amendment  Is  logical.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  practical,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  realistic,  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  170  million  Americans  who  are 
depending  upon  us  to  give  them  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  programs  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  our  t<x» 
ests.  our  waters,  and  our  soils,  our  min- 
erals, all  of  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  future  growth  and  development  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  I  trust  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio — I  have  great  respect 
for  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  it^ 
mentioned  a  little  while  ago  how  a 
French  emissary  came  to  this  coimtry  2 
or  3  weeks  ago  and  walked  away  with 
some  $665  million  in  loans,  credits,  de- 
ferred payments,  and  cash.  Yes,  Mr. 
Monet  slipped  into  the  country  very 
quietly.  There  was  no  red-carpet  treat- 
ment for  him.  And  he  went  away  just 
as  quietly.  There  has  not  been  a 
smoother  raid  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury  or  the  taxpayers  of  this  coim- 
try in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MacnusohI  said  that  this  Government  is 
growing.  It  certainly  is.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  some 
of  us  think  we  might  be  able  to  apply  the 
brakes  and  slow  down  that  growth  Just 
a  litUe  bit 

I  am  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  known  as  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee.  We  held  sev- 
eral hearings  last  year,  and  we  held  more 
hearings  after  Congress  convened  this 
_year,  tiying  to  get  the  various  agencies 
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of  the  Govemment  to  set  some  kinA  of 
reduction  goals,  reduction  of  personnel, 
to  stop  some  of  the  empiiebaildins  that 
is  going  on.  So  far  we  have  not  had  too 
much  success. 

Let  me  tell  yon  about  this  perfume- 
titled  organization  known  as  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  It 
dispenses  foreign  aid.  Back  In  1948  it 
carried  the  equally  perfumed  title  of 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
At  tliat  time,  in  1948,  this  outfit  had  571 
employees.  Do  you  know  how  many  it 
had  in  1993?  Some  44)00.  Do  you  know 
how  many  it  has  today?  Some  12,500. 
Do  you  think  we  can  get  these  ICA  people 
to  set  a  reduction  goal?  Do  you  think 
we  can  get  them  to  agree  to  reduce  by  a 
single  person?  Oh,  no.  They  say  they 
must  have  more  employees,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  will  be  aided  and  abetted  on 
February  25  at  the  Statler  Hotel  when 
some  strange  bedfellows  bed  down  to- 
gether. 

On  February  25,  next  Tuesday,  you  are 
going  to  see  President  Eisenhower,  for- 
mer President  Tnmian,  Vice  President 
Nixon,  Adlal  Stevenson,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  Dean  Acheson — you  can  call  off 
the  list,  they  are  all  scheduled  to  be  there 
on  a  program  to  sell  the  American  people 
on  spending  another  $4  billion  on  the 
foreign  giveaway  program.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  some  of  the  bluenoses  of 
Industry,  and  I  noticed  not  so  long  ago 
that  the  AFL-CIO  said  it  would  send 
several  representatives  to  this  foreign 
aid  propaganda  meeting.  So  you  are  go- 
ing to  see  a  really  strange  assortment  of 
people  rubbing  elbows  on  February  25 
in  Washington  to  raid  the  taxpayers  for 
another  $4  billion  to  keep  the  foreign  aid 
Show  on  the  road  and  keep  the  ICA  pay- 
roll loaded  with  fat. 

If  the  American  people,  who  have  been 
hit  for  some  $70  billion  since  the  end  of 
the  war  for  foreign  aid,  are  not  sold  on 
this  boondoggle,  when  are  they  going  to 
be? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chahroan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  what  those  fel- 
lows say.  does  he?  He  listens  to  his 
folks  at  home,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  intend  to  pay 
any  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Why  worry  about  it? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  just  want  to  advise 
some  of  the  Members  what  they  can 
look  forward  to,  that  Is  all. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
knows  very  well  they  will  not  influence 
him  or  me,  so  what  do  we  care? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  care  about  the  future 
solvency  of  this  country  and  so  does  the 
gentleman  from  Kfichlgan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  Jensen  amend- 
ment on  other  appropriations  measures 
that  the  House  will  have  to  consider. 


In  the  heat  of  debate  herd  today  it  is 
easy  to  lose  one's  sense  of  perspective 
and  get  swept  away  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  about  some  economy,  but  may 
I  remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
last  year  when  we  used  the  stf  ective  cut- 
ting system  we  reduced  thai  budget  by 
approximately  $5  billion.  We  did  not 
have  to  use  this  reckless  meat-sue  ap- 
proach that  begets  consequoices  that  no 
one  understand  or  anticipate 

The  members  of  the  Co^miittee  on 
Appropriations  by  and  large  taiow  where 
the  soft  places  are  in  the  budget  requests 
and  in  the  appropriations  measures. 
They  usually,  and  I  may  say  wisely  and 
intelligently,  cut  the  places  that  need 
cutting.  You  can  select  an  ^tem  or  two 
in  this  bill  to  \ise  as  an  exao^ple  of  why 
you  should  adopt  the  Jensien  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  not  debate  that  with 
you  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  this 
particular  measure,  but  I  dq^know  that 
by  and  large  the  members  off  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  cut  the  places 
where  the  bills  need  cutting,  j 

If  we  could  save  $5  billiafi  last  year 
throvtgh  selective  cutting,  ^^ly  can  we 
not  do  it  again  this  year?  Ferhaps  the 
budget  is  not  as  soft  this  jlear  as  last 
year;  that  remains  to  be  seeA  We  have 
not  examined  the  budget  estimates  yet. 
Few  of  the  hearings  have  been  held. 

Another  consequence  of  ihe  Jensen 
amendment  approach  today  Is  this:  We 
apply  it  to  the  Interior  bill.  [Next  week 
another  bill  will  be  up  for  cofisideration. 
Should  we  apply  it  to  that  particular 
bill?    If  it  is  decided  that]  we  should 
not,  then  we  apply  a  strait  jacket  to  one 
department    of    the    Goverilment    and 
excuse    another.      If    the    gentleman's 
amendment  is  fair  in  its  ap*oach,  why 
should  it  not  be  applied  to  every  appro- 
priation bill?    Why  should  it,  not  be  ap- 
plied to  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Post  (Mce  or  for 
the  Justice  Department  or  f  o^the  FBI  or 
the  missiles  program?    Whi  should  it 
not  be  applied  to  every  bralich  of  the 
Govemment.  if  it  is  fair?     But,  let  us 
not  apply  it  to  any  departmiit  of  Gov- 
emment if  it  is  not  fair.    W^  can  trust 
the  House  of  Representative*  to  act  in 
its  good  judgment.     You  knW  by  and 
large,  the  House  of  Representatives  rarely 
ever  uses  bad  judgment  whai  It  works 
its  will  truly  and  earnestly  and  sincerely. 
It  usually  does  an  effective  job.    The  end 
product  In  oiu-  appropriation  measures 
year  after  year  is  usually  a  goid  product. 
If  a  committee  fails  in  itsfduty,  the 
House  usually  corrects  the  etror  of  the 
committee.     What  the  gentlaman  from 
Iowa  is  saying  when  he  asks  Is  to  adopt 
this  amendment  today  is  thjlt  we  have 
not  brought  a  bill  to  the  fllor  of  the 
House  that  is  correct.    He  is  iiying  that 
we  have  not  brought  a  bill  fcat  Is  cut 
as  It  should  have  been  cut.    li  is  saying 
it  needs  to  be  cut  10  percent  m^re.   Let  xis 
assume,  for  the  sake  of  argiiient.  that 
that  might  be  true.    If  the  neit  subcom- 
mittee brings  In  a  bill  which  ^s  already 
been  cut.  as  one  committee  did  last  year 
with  a  reduction  of  25  percent  from  the* 
budget  estimate,  would  it  thehibe  correct 
to  apply  another  10-percent  cub  on  top  of 
the  25  percent?  I  daresay  that  this  Is  not 
the  way  the  House  wants  to  deal  with 
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these  matters.  I  tbixil^  the  selective 
method  is  the  wiser  metl:^  Let  us  use 
our  Judgment  on  these  ittms  one  by  one 
as  they  come  up  rather  than  using  this 
broad  approach.  1 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  PRESTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  knows  that  if  the  subcommittee 
that  reports  a  bill  has  made  some  proper 
reductions  in  personnel  t|iat  the  Jensen 
amendment  may  not  be  applied;  or  it 
may  be  applied  to  a  smaller  degree.  I 
have  worked  with  the  gentleman  for  a 
long  while.  Really,  he  is  a  conservative 
at  heart — I  know  that.  But,  does  the 
gentleman  not  feel  thati  the  American 
people  in  paying  over  $1^  billion  a  year 
just  to  be  governed  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  is  really  being  a^ed  too  much 
to  continue  to  feel  good  1  about  paying? 
And  does  the  gentleman  inot  know  that 
we  have  tried  in  some  icommittees  to 
reduce  the  personnel,  but  that  it  Is  im- 
possible? These  departi^ents  of  Gov- 
emment and  these  agehcies  are  well 
schooled  in  the  art  of  justifying  their 
personnel.  That  is  the  thing  most  of 
them  are  most  interested  in.  So  we  do 
not  reduce  the  personnel,  but  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  The  only  difference 
between  my  feelings  and  ithe  feelings  of 
the  gentleman  about  thjs  is  as  to  the 
method.  I  share  the  gentleman's  desire 
to  bring  about  economy.  Of  course,  I 
want  to  bring  about  economies,  but  it  is 
merely  the  method  on  which  we  differ 
and  I  beUeve  the  gentleman's  method  is 
unwise  and  ill-advised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  JsisEN]. 

The  question  was  taked;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  iJinsxn)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  ttie  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  bhi  irman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  no  w  rise,  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the^ill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resuflhed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Phjck.  Chairman  of  th^ Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  tliei  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  th4t  Committee, 
hai'ing  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10746)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Inferior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  and  for  onher  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  reporl  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  reqommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  t£e  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  w  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL     ' 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Spet^ei.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 
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Mr.  jnPTSEN.    Yea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jmmsmm  more*  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Comznlttee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  report  It  back  forthwith  with 
the  following  amendment: 

After  line  8,  page  38.  Insert  a  new  section: 

"Sec.  403.  No  part  ot  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  compensation  of  any  Inciunbent  ap- 
pointed to  any  position  which  may  beootne 
vacant  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1958:  Provided.  That  this  inhibition 
shall  not  apply  (a)  to  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  an  vacancies;  (b)  to  poslUons  mied 
from  within  the  Department;  and  (c)  to  of- 
fices or  positions  required  by  law  to  be  filled 
by  appointment  of  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Provided  further.  That  when  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  personnel  subject  to  this  section  has 
been  reduced  to  90  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
vided for  In  this  act,  such  limitation  may 
cease  to  apply  and  said  90  percent  shaU  be- 
come a  celling  for  employment  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  and  if  exceeded  at  any  time 
during  fiscal  year  1959.  this  provision  shall 
again  become  operative:  Provided  further. 
That  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds 
pn-ovided  in  this  blU  for  salaries  and  travel 
allowance  may  be  expended,  and  all  savings 
so  derived  shaU  not  be  expended  for  any 
other  purpose." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  special  order  to  address  the  House  on 
Monday  next,  February  24.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  special  order  transferred  to 
Wednesday,  February  26,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  all  legislative  business  and  any 
other  special  orders  heretofore  granted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ARMENIA'S  SUCCESSFUL  RE- 
VOLT AGAINST  SOVIET  COMMU- 
NISM 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 


include  an  article  by  Herbert  A.  Phil- 
brick.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, February  18,  is  the  37th  anniver- 
sary of  Armenia's  successful  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  Russian  com- 
munism. To  review  the  facts  of  this 
successful  revolt  I  think  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  men  and  women  all  over 
the  world  who  love  freedom.  Armenia  is 
another  of  those  heroic  Slav  nations 
which  have  given  us  some  of  our  most 
splendid  citizens,  among  them  George 
Mardlklan,  the  famed  restaurateur, 
and  many  others.  Recently  I  read  of 
a  famed  old  Armenian  warrior-prince 
and  stanch  foe  of  the  Communist  in- 
vaders, George  Bagration-Moukhran- 
sky,  who  died  in  Paris  to  the  regret  and 
profound  sorrow  of  his  many  valiant 
countrymen.  The  daughter  of  this 
gentleman.  Leonida.  is  married  to  the 
leader  of  Russian  conservative  emigres. 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  Romanov.  Many 
of  the  Armenians  throughout  the  world 
will  remember  this  gentleman  as  the 
one  who  told  Hitler  he  would  not  be 
used  as  a  pawn  in  selling  his  country's 
freedom  to  nazism  when  Hitler  offered 
him  the  throne  of  the  Russian  Ukraine. 

I  believe  there  is  ample  merit  for 
commemorating  the  fight  of  the  tiny 
nation  of  Armenia  against  Soviet  im- 
perialism. I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  very  interesting  article 
concerning  the  Armenian  revolt  against 
Moscow,  written  by  the  columnist,  Her- 
bert A.  Phllbrick.  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  I  hope  all  of  you  In 
the  House  will  read  this  article  which, 
among  other  things,  shows  that  the 
opinion  of  so  many  people  in  America 
that  we  can  buy  the  alliance  of  sub- 
jected people  with  material  gifts  of 
money,  fruit,  or  trade  is  not  true.  The 
biggest  urge  that  subjected  people  all 
over  the  world  have  is.  according  to  this 
splendid  article,  for  national  freedom 
and  national  Independence. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  the 
brave  Armenians  who  are  still  under  the 
Soviet  yoke  and  my  sincerest  congratu- 
lations go  to  our  fellow  American  citi- 
zens of  Armenian  descent  who  are 
rightfully  proud  of  their  heritage,  and 
who  will  never  forsake  their  desires  to 
see  Armenia  once  again  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  The  complete  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Philbrick  follows: 

How  Moscow  CairsinD  Axmxniak 

lNDEFUn>EKCX  ' 

(By  Herbert  A.  Philbrick) 

From  time  to  time  wf  are  told  that  there 
are  rumors  of  revolt  and  resistance  behind 
the  Iron  Curtam.  Each  time  the  news  Is 
greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  wide-eyed  wonder 
and  speculation. 

It  Is  time  for  Americans  to  understand  that 
the  entire  history  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  from 
the  very  beginning,  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuous revolt  by  the  people  against  the 
Socialist  system,  and  an  equally  contlnuoxis 
history  of  vldouB  oppression  by  the  dictator- 
ahlp  designed  to  stamp  out  the  slightest 
^MLTk  of  freedom. 

It  Is  weU  to  remember  that  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 18,  marks  the  37th  anniversary  of  the 
first  Instance  when  an  enraged  people  not 


only  roM  against  their  Commtmlst  oppr«s- 
■ors.  but  drove  them  out  and  temporarily 

restored  their  Independence. 

It  was  on  February  18,  1921.  that  the 
Armenian  people  rebelled  and  not  only  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Communist  authc«l- 
tles  and  military  forces,  but  reestablished 
their  independence.  Indignant  citizens  and 
peasants,  armed  with  whatever  weapons  they 
covUd  master,  stormed  the  central  prisons 
In  the  capital  of  Erlvan  where  the  day  be- 
fore a  number  of  their  people  had  been 
Blaiigbtered  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  massacre  the  re- 
mainder. 

As  with  the  Hungarian  revolt,  the  uprising 
was  neither  planned  nor  organised.  It  was 
a  spontaneous  revolt,  bom  of  incomprehensi- 
ble abuse,  brutality,  and  torture.  However, 
after  It  was  unleashed,  the  leaders  of  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation  (the 
Dasbnag  Party) ,  an  ancient  patriotic  organi- 
zation, took  charge  of  the  movement,  or- 
ganized a  new  govemment,  and  restored 
order.  t 

Upon  reorganization  of  the  Independent 
republic.  Prime  Minister  Simon  Vratzlam 
appealed  to  the  Free  World  to  help  in  main- 
taining Armenia  free  and  outside  of  the 
Soviet  orbit.  However,  his  plea  was  unan- 
swered, and  In  August  1921,  overwhelming 
Conununist  forces  relnvaded. 

nation's    AX£A    aZDUCED 

Armenia  was  reduced  from  Its  29.000 
square  mUes  into  its  present  Soviet  11380 
square  miles.  Aiding  and  abetting  the 
Kremlin  was  Armenia's  leading  Quisling  and 
collaborator,  Anastas  MIkoyan.  He  has  been 
weU  honored  by  the  Soviet  masters  for  his 
treachery  and  deceit. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  recurring 
waves  of  purges  of  writers,  Intellectiials,  pro- 
fessors, historians,  church  leaders,  and  other 
nonconformists  in  the  best  tradition  of  So- 
viet genocide.  The  blood  of  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  flowed  freely  as  the 
Communists  unleashed  their  bestial  forces. 

But  there  is  another  p>art  of  history  also 
common  to  the  slave  nations.  Despite  the 
oppression  and  the  persecution,  the  free 
spirit  of  the  Armenian  people  survives  In 
the  hearts  of  refugees  scattered  the  world 
over  as  well  as  within  Armenia  Itself. 

There  are  today  throughout  the  world 
more  than  70  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  m  the  modern  literary  language 
of  Armenia.  In  the  United  States  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  Armenian  Revolution- 
ary Federation,  whose  national  secretary  is 
Beglar  V.  Navassardlan.  is  located  In  Boston. 

From  Its  own  building  at  212  South  Stuart 
Street,  the  central  committee  publishes  4 
organs,  2  in  English  (a  weekly  and  a  quar- 
terly) and  2  In  Armenian  (a  dally  and  a 
monthly).  The  voice  of  the  independent 
Armenian  Republic  is  thus  kept  alive. 

There  Is  a  widespread  opinion  among 
Americans  that  you  can  buy  the  alliance  of 
subjected  people  with  material  gifts  of 
money,  food,  or  trade.  This  opinion  prevails 
among  many  In  the  Umted  States  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Navassardlan  refutes  this  beUef.  He 
states: 

"There  Is  great  mlsimderstandlng  of  the 
antl-Sovlet  forces  within  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  It 
Is  true  that  these  forces  are  nourished  by 
economic  dissatisfaction,  by  persecution,  by 
the  desire  for  greater  personal  freedom,  and 
by  a  host  of  other  factors.  None,  however,  la 
potentiaUy  more  dynamic  or  explosive  than, 
the  urge  for  national  freedom  and  national 
independence. 

"Ttka  titanic  struggle  which  freedom  la 
today  waging  against  darkness,  Ideological 
reaction,  and  despotism  Is  such  that  the  co- 
ordination of  effort  of  tboae  devoted  to  tiie 
triumph  of  Uber^  has  become  an  abaolut* 
neoesaity,"  he  statea. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  an- 
swer to  a  materialistic  Ideology  Is  not  more 
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materiallEm.  Tet  that  Is  all  certain  forces 
In  the  United  States  seem  to  be  offering  to 
the   world  today. 

Philbrlckbats :  Lots  of  talk  these  days 
about  disengagement  with  the  Soviets.  Why 
not  go  all  the  way  and  get  a  divorce? 


MURRAY    M.    CHOTINER.    THE    NA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  CO.,  AND  THE 

GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  influ- 
ence peddlers  are  speechless  in  awe  and 
green  with  envy  as  they  read  of  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Murray  M.  Chot- 
iner. 

Apparently  because  of  his  private  pipe- 
lines to  high  places,  and  because  of  the 
very  friendly  connection  between  "Dear 
Murray"  and  "Sherm,"  Mr.  Chotiner  was 
able  to  keep  an  airline  in  operation  for 
an  extra  5  years  even  though  that  air- 
line was  operating  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Chotiner  seems  eminently  adept 
and  successful  in  prolonging  the  life  of 
business  enterprises  that  are  operating 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  the  orders  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional Research  Co.,  with  offices  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Chotiner  is  not  only  the  attorney  for 
this  company  but,  according  to  U.  E. 
Baughman,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  is  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  company. 

The  National  Research  Co.  Is  still 
doing  business  in  the  same  old  way  de- 
spite a  longstanding  cease-and-desist 
order  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

DOES    NO   RESEARCH 

Let  me  explain  that  despite  its  name, 
the  National  Research  Co.  does  no  re- 
search. Its  business  is  that  of  tracing 
delinquent  debtors — "skip  tracing,"  they 
call  it.  This  in  itself  is  neither  illegal 
nor  improper,  but  the  company's  meth- 
ods of  operation  are. 

The  National  Research  Co.  seeks  clev- 
erly and  deviously  to  extract  information 
from  unsuspecting  debtors  by  conveying 
the  impression  that  it  is  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government.  It  has 
masqueraded  as  Uncle  Sam  for  many 
years — and  has  not  been  stopped  yet. 

The  company  uses  various  forms  of 
an  IBM  type,  all  designed  to  look  official 
and  governmental.  A  person  receiving 
through  the  mail  such  forms  from  "Di- 
rector in  Charge,  NRC  Office,  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C."  labeled 
"NRC  Office— Notice"  and  making  "Im- 
mediate Request"  for  his  social  security 
number,  birth  date,  up-to-date  employ- 
ment status,  and  other  information,  is 
very  likely  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment is. corresponding  with  him — espe- 
cially when  the  forms  contain  punched 
holes,  symbols,  and  boxes  for  "reverifl- 
cation"   and  "certification"   and  other 
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phrases  associated  In  the  pub  ic  mind 
with  Government  redtape. 

The  company's  intent  is  precisely  to 
deceive  in  this  manner. 

On  October  11, 1954.  the  Fedei  al  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  National  Research  Co. — Ddcket  No. 
6236— charging  that  the  compa  ly's  rep- 
resentations and  implications  n'ere  and 
are  false,  misleading,  and  decei  tive  and 
were  intended  to  induce  the  i  ecipients 
to  give  information  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  supplied. 


February  18 
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KEASINGSIN 1055 

The  Commission  proposed  t 
cease-and-desist  order.     Hearings 
conducted   in    1955   by   FTC 
Abner  E.  Lipscomb. 

My  attention  was  called  to 
in  September  1955,  when  a  . 
constituent  sent  me  an  envelop* 
by  her  from  Washington  from 
verification   office"   and 
"NRC  notice"  and  a  business 
velope. 

I  wrote  the  Postmaster 
later  the  Federal  Trade 
stating : 

All  this  mumbo  Jumbo  Is  apparently  In- 
tended to  make  the  notification  |look  offi- 
cial and  governmental. 

I  requested  an  investigation  ai  d  report. 

Apparently  the  Post  Office  De  »artment 
dropped  out  of  the  matter,  lej  ving  the 
PTC  a  clear  field  to  do  battle  fvith  Mr. 
Chotiner. 

On  December  22, 1955,  ExamiiJer  Lips- 
comb issued  his  initial  decisi)n.  Mr. 
Chotiner's  defense  argument  1  ad  been 
that  it  was  in  the  public  in  erest  to 
practice  misrepresentation  and  deception 
to  locate  defaulting  debtors.  Bxaminer 
Lipscomb  found  this  defense  to  le  "with- 
out merit  for  the  simple  reason  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right." 

Examiner  Lipscomb  stated: 

The  laudable  purpose  of  assist  ng  mer- 
chants to  recover  financial  losses  sustained 
by  reason  of  defaulting  debtors  does  not 
Justify  the  perpetration  of  deceit  u  )on  those 
debtors.  ' 

ORDER  IS  ISSUED 

Examiner  Lipscomb's  order  baid,  in 
pertinent  part,  that  the  Natic  nal  Re- 
search Co.  and  other  parties  involved 
shall  forthwith  cease  and  desiit  from: 

3f  others 
ther  ma- 
represents, 
purpose 
recAiested   Is 
Inj  ormatlon 


sions,  and  order  as  the  ordeij  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  National  Research  Cc ,  never  com- 
plied with  the  order  of  the  Commission. 
Some  modifications  were  ihade  in  the 
company's  forms — the  removal  of  the 
eagles,  for  example — but  the  basic  mis- 
representation and  deceptlo  i  continued. 
Strangely,  and  I  would  like  \o  know  how 
it  came  about,  there  was  apparent  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  somfe  FTC  stafi 
people,  and  under  date  of  August  1.  1956. 
a  letter  went  out  from  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  #rc  to  Mr. 
Chotiner  in  Beverly  Hills,  ^lif .,  stating 
that  the  National  Research  (To.  was  pres- 
ently in  compliance  with  thq  order.  The 
company  continued  to  use  its  mislead- 
ing forms,  and  the  FTC  com  inued  to  re- 
ceive complaints. 

UtTTIR   TO   CHOTINl  t 

On  February  13,  1957,  Jie  Federal 
Trade  Commission — after  stme  pulling 
and  tugging  within  its  mechanisms — 
found  it  necessary  to  write  I  Ir.  Chotiner 
concerning  Docket  No.  6236. 


Using  or  placing  In  the  hands 
for  use,  any  form,  questionnaire,  or 
terlal,  printed  or  written,  which  i 
directly  or  by  Implication,  that  th( 
for   which  the   Information   is 
other  than  that  of  obtaining 
concerning  delinquent  debtors; 

Using  the  terms  "Claims  Office, 
cation  Office,"  or  "United  States 
trol    Bureau,"    or    the    plcturizatlcfe 
eagle,  or  any  other  word  or  phras< 
turlzatlon  of  similar  Import  to  c 
scribe,  or  refer  to  respondents'  _. 
otherwise  representing,  directly  or 
cation,  that  requests  for  Information 
cerning    delinquent    debtors    are 
United  States  Government  or  any 
branch  thereof,  or  that  their 
any  way  connected  with  the  United 
Government. 


^    .     .    .  -  This  letter 

Coi^ission,     in  effect  overruled  the  Genei  al  Counsel's 

letter  of  August  1,  1956,  and  stated: 
The  above  matter  has  been  re  riewed  by  the 

Commission  and  all  forms  su  >mitted  with 

your  report  of  compliance,  di  ted  July  26, 

1956,  are  found  to  be  In   vloatlon  of  the 

order  •   •   •. 
If  you  desire  to  submit  nev    forms,  they 

must  contain   Information  cleirly  revealing 

their  true  purpose. 
Continued  use  of  the  preset  t  forms  will 

result  in  a  prompt  request  for  l  nstitutlon  of 

a  civil  penalty  proceeding  by  thi  i  Department 

of  Justice. 

On  February  23.  1957.  IWr.  Chotiner 
thumbed  his  nose  at  the  Commission  and 
invited  a  test  suit  in  the  Fideral  court 
in  southern  California. 

On  March  14.  1957.  the  Commission 
wrote  Mr.  Chotiner  again.  The  Com- 
mission reaffirmed  its  stand  of  February 
13.  1957,  repeating  its  interition  to  ask 
the  Department  of  Justice  t^  bring  suit. 
The  Commission  added  that  t  would  not 
sue  for  violations  of  the  on  er  that  oc- 
curred before  February  13.    957. 

DECEPTION  NOT  STOPF  3) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  followW  this  case 
closely  through  the  hearing  stages  and 
until  the  Commission  issued  i  ^  cease  and 
desist  order  of  June  1,  1956.  I  had  as- 
sumed that  the  National  Research  Co. 
would  be  effectively  stopped  (rom  its  de- 
ceptions.   I  was  mistaken. 

On  March  27.  1957, 1  receijred  a  letter 
from    Milwaukee    Attorney 
Paust,  who  wrote: 


Mr.  Chotiner  appealed  the  eximiner's 
decision  to  the  Commission. 

On  June  1,  1956.  the  Pedera 
Commission  denied  the  appei 
adopted  the  examiner's  findings. 
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Enclosed  is  something  that 
up.    I  suspect  that  this  Is  a  collection 
fit  creating  the  Impression  thatf 
ernment  agency. 

It  Is  a  dirty  shame  that  a  citizen 
to  cooperate  with  the  Governmefit 
exploited    by    shysters, 
abuse    spreads,    people    will 
with  Government  requests  for 


Ultima  ely, 


net 


Clyde    M. 


s  desire 

should  be 

if    this 
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Trade 
.    and 
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The  enclosure,  which  had  teen  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Paust  by  a  Milwiaukee  resi- 
dent, was  the  same  old  director  in 
Charge— NRC  office— notice. 

My  office  contacted  the  FTC  Imme- 
diately. I  was  disturbed  to  learn  that 
the  Commission  had  been  unable  to 
make   its   order   effective   against  Mr. 
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Cbottner^  dieixts  and  that  tbn«  wm 
controversy  within  the  FTC  aa  to  how, 
and  even  n^iether,  the  order  could  be 
made  effective. 


to 

I  Beat  a  member  of  my  staff  to  the 
Washington  Building  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Oo.  Obviously  there 
was  no  research  going  on  there.  The 
director  in  charge — the  only  person  In 
the  office— readily  admitted  that  "our 
business  is  skip  tracing."  The  only 
equipment  in  use  was  a  huge  pigeonhole 
affair  covering  one  entire  wall,  pigeon- 
holes used  for  the  research  of  sorting  out 
replies  to  the  NRC  notices. 

I  urged  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  letter  on  April  12,  1957,  to  get  on  with 
the  lawsuit  proposed  by  the  Commission 
and  invited  by  Mr.  Chotiner.  I  forwarded 
to  the  Commission  the  forms  I  had  been 
sent,  considering  them  possible  evidence 
in  the  lawsuit,  since  they  were  mailed 
after  the  Commission's  8elf-im]x>sed 
February  13  starting  point  on  violations 
Of  its  order.  Subsequently,  I  forwarded 
to  the  FTC  on  May  13.  May  24,  and  June 
13.  1957,  numerous  other  forms  and  en- 
velopes sent  to  me  by  Milwaukee  recipi- 
ents of  the  National  Research  Co.'s  wares. 

In  reply,  the  Commission  repeatedly 
informed  me  that  it  was  making  an  in- 
vestigation and  that  "if  vlolaUons  are 
discovered  the  Commission  will  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  and  recommen- 
dation for  the  Institution  of  a  civil  pen- 
alty suit  by  the  Department  of  Justice." 
I  found  the  Commission's  letters  most 
tmsatisfactory,  especially  tlie  use  of  the 
j?hrase  "if  violations  are  discovered." 
The  Commission  had  told  Mr.  Chotiner 
in  February,  that  all  the  forms  were  in 
violation  of  the  order.  I  had  supplied 
the  Commission  with  a  number  of  such 
forms;  yet  the  Commission  was  still  look- 
ing for  violations. 

>TC  PUPAXCD  LAwstnr 

Just  last  week  I  again  inquired  of  the 
FTC  concerning  the  much  talked  of 
"civil  penalty  suit  by  the  Department  of 
Justice." 

I  was  Informed  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisslcm  did  cwnplete  Its  investiga- 
tion, collected  evidence  in  this  matter, 
and  late  last  fall  prepared  in  its  com- 
pliance division  such  a  civil  penalty  suit 
against  National  Research  Co.,  et  al. 

This  proposed  lawsuit,  prepared  by 
the  FTC  after  a  lengthy  investigation 
covering  6  months  or  more,  was  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  action 
about  December  1, 1957. 

This  lawsuit  has  not  been  Instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  assume 
that  it  will  not  be  instituted,  since  I  was 
informed  yesterday  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  taking  steps  to  re- 
open the  case  and  make  modifications  in 
its  original  order. 

I  assume  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice refused  to  institute  the  suit  prepared 
by  the  FTC.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  am 
reminded,  however,  that  back  in  May  of 
1956  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee, 
Seimtor  McClillaic,  was  reported  to 
have  asked  for  a  copy  of  a  Department 
of  Justice  memorandum  asking  United 
States  attorneys  to  deal  cautiously  with 
Mr.  Chotiner. 


A  roLXCT  or  uncoar  cAunov 

Such  a  memorandum  could  Indeed  have 
direct  bearing  in  the  matter  of  the 
Naticmal  Research  Co.  Tbe  Ftederal 
Trade  CTommlssion  has  dealt  quite  cau- 
tiously and  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  with  Mr.  Chotiner  in  this  case.  The 
original  complaint  was  filed  October  11, 
1954,  more  than  3  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Chotiner's  clients  are  still  operating  on 
the  same  basis  of  deception  and  mis- 
r^resentation. 

If  the  PTC  has  dealt  cautiously,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  utmost  caution — caution  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  caution  amounting 
to  "hands  off  Mr.  Chotiner" — in  refusing 
to  bring  the  FTCs  suit  against  the  NRC. 

I  question  not  only  delay  and  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  I  ask  also: 

First.  Has  this  Department  of  Justice 
memorandimi  giving  instructions  to  deal 
cautiously  with  Mr.  Chotiner  been 
produced? 

Second.  Who  issued  the  memorandum, 
and  when? 

Third.  What  does  the  memorandum 
say? 

Fourth.  Is  the  Department  of  Justice's 
refusal  to  act  in  the  Chotiner-National 
Research  Co.  case  a  result  of  following 
this  memorandum? 

BT7BCOSUCITTEXS  ICAT  IMVKSTICATK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  this 
matter  to  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  subcommittee 
is  investigating  a  number  of  FTC  mat- 
ters, and  I  hope  it  wiU  look  into  this  one. 
It  also  may  be  that  the  special  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Oversight  will 
want  to  look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  at  some  length  because  I  am 
anxious  to  see  that  neither  my  constitu- 
ents nor  the  citizens  of  any  other  district 
In  the  United  States  are  subject  to  this 
kind  of  misrepresentation  and  deception. 
I  am  especially  concerned  that  no  com- 
pany or  Individual  masquerades  as  the 
United  States  In  conducting  a  private 
business. 

In  this  case,  the  regulatory  agency  in- 
volved has  so  far  shown  itself  unable  to 
halt  the  practice.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  refused  to  step  in. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  reopening  the  matter,  will 
eventually  be  effective.  Even  so,  it  all 
takes  time.  It  may  be  another  3  years 
before  the  violations  of  the  National  Re- 
search Co.  are  brought  under  controL 
It  may  be  never. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chotiner  is  an  expert  at 
prolonging  the  life  of  such  business 
enterprises. 


EXTENSION  OP  UAW  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Tliere  was  no  obJecUcm. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Ifir.  Speaker, 
most  of  the  past  we^  I  q^ent  In  my  dis- 
trict—in the  dtles  of  Limslng  and  Flint, 
Midi.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
many  of  my  coxistituents  and  to  discuss 
unemployment  problems  with  many  peo- 
ple. AH  evidenced  the  deepest  concern 
because  of  the  decline  in  automotive  pro- 
ducticm.  I  detected  the  gravest  appre- 
hension for  the  employment  situation  in 
the  months  Immediately  ahead  because 
of  the  threat  of  a  strike  in  the  automobile 
industry.  To  me,  this  apprehension  over 
the  forthcoming  contract  negotiations 
with  the  auto  manufacturers  ts  only  com- 
plicating the  problems  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  automobile  production  Is 
off  24  percent  from  what  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  xmderstand  how 
such  a  business  climate  could  be  con- 
ducive to  labor's  pressing  for  all  of  its 
recently  outlined  demands  at  this  time. 
With  conditions  as  they  are.  full  employ- 
ment should  be  the  objective  of  alL 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  my  colleagues  that  yes- 
terday I  wrote  to  Mr.  Reuther.  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  suggesting 
that  the  terms  of  the  present  contracts 
with  the  automobile  manufacturers  be 
extended  for  a  1-year  period.  To  me, 
few  things  could  have  such  a  beneficial 
effect  on  our  economy  as  the  union's 
agreement  to  such  an  extension.  This 
I  believe  sincerely.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Reuther  and  urge  that 
this  suggestion  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration: 

ToKotxT  17. 1968. 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuthxe, 

President,  International  Union.  United 
Automobile.   Aircraft,    a-rut   Agrlcvl- 
tural  Implement  Workers  oj  America, 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Dear  Mb.  RrtrrHEm:  With  most  Americana, 
I  have   been   following   with   Interest  your 
recommendations  In  the  automotive  Indus- 
try  and    the   announced   objective*   for   the 
forthcoming  contract  negotiations  with  the 
auto  manufacturers.    I  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesy m  sending  me  the  detailed  text  of  these 
recommendationB  and  Inviting  my  comments 
or  questions. 

1  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  economlo 
conditions  that  now  exist  In  my  district, 
the  State  of  Blichlgan,  and  throughout  the 
country.  This  past  week  I  spent  several  days 
in  Michigan,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
talking  with  farmers,  housewives,  business- 
men, and  many  automobile  workers.  I  also 
conferred  wltb  representatives  ol  the  Midi- 
Igan  Employment  Security  Commission  and 
talked  with  many  workov  who  were  waiting 
in  lines  to  receive  their  tmemployment 
checks.  In  addition,  I  am  Just  beginning  to 
receive  the  responses  to  a  questionnaire  I 
have  circulated  widely  In  both  Flint  and 
Lansing.  These  replies  also  reflect  a  growing 
fear  erf  vmemployment  and  Its  terrible  Impact 
on  the  workers  and  their  families. 

From  these  varied  contacts  with  my  con- 
stituents, I  can  only  conclude  that  one  of  the 
basic  factors  depressing  our  economy  Is  the 
uncertainty  that  permeates  the  business  at- 
mosphere today.  I  have  concluded,  further, 
that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  this  un- 
certainty is  tbe  apprebension  relating  to  the 
coming  contract  negotiations  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  probably  no  greater 
single  thing  that  could  dispel  the  gloom  and 
fear  of  botb  labor  and  management  alike 
than  some  assurance  that  current  conditions 
would  not  be  aggravated  by  a  strike  In  thia 
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Industry.  I  beHeve  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
the  situation  would  compel  almost  anyone  to 
concede  that  the  present  economic  climate  is 
not  one  in  which  to  insist  upon  all  pre- 
annoimced  demands. 

Without  taking  a  position  with  respect  to 
the  merits  of  union  proposals,  the  continued 
thieat  of  such  a  strike  will  lead  only  to  tragic 
coiisequences  for  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 
Fcr  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
respectfully  that  there  be  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  willingness  of  the  UAW-CIO 
union  to  continue  the  terms  of  the  present 
contract  for  a  1-year  period.  Pew  things 
could  have  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
economy  as  this  simple  statement.  Such 
recognition  of  the  responslbUity  and  impor- 
tance of  labor  to  our  economy  would  do 
much  to  create  renewed  bxisiness  confidence 
and  establish  goodwill  for  subsequent  nego- 
tiations. To  me,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
statesmanship. 

As  you  may  know,  last  year  I  introduced 
a  bUl  (H.  R.  3022)  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  motor  vehicles.  With  the  recent 
Increase  In  automobile  tmemployment,  I 
have  urged  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  hold  early  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  A  copy  of  my  letter  and 
the  bill  are  enclosed  for  your  information. 
Remembering  yoxir  recent  proposal  that 
automobile  manufacturers  reduce  car  prices 
by  $100  as  a  stimulant  to  production,  I  know 
that  all  automobile  people  will  favor  this 
proposal,  as  it  should  have  the  same  effect 
as  your  own.  reducing  automobile  prices.  I 
Invite  the  active  support  of  the  UAW-CIO  in 
supporting  this  legislation  which  would 
benefit  auto  workers  everywhere. 

I  am  today  addressing  communications  to 
the  major  automobile  manufacturers  re- 
questing that  they  reevaluate  their  price 
structures  and  make  every  possible  adjust- 
ment to  stimulate  our  national  economy. 

While  I  know  that  many  honest  men  fre- 
quently differ  in  their  opinions,  I  am  certain 
that  we  both  are  seeking  the  same  funda- 
mental objective,  that  of  full  employment 
and  full  production  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district  and 
of  all  Americans,  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  these  sugges- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.  Christopher]   is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  Member  of  this  House  has  ever  be- 
come popular  by  predicting  unpleasant 
things  and  then,  when  they  come  to 
pass,  coming  back  to  the  mike  and  say- 
Ingr,  "I  told  you  so."  That  is  the  way  to 
become  unpopular.  Notwithstanding 
that  fact,  back  in  1955,  about  3  years 
ago,  I  did  tell  my  colleagues  so  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  you  could  start  a  depression  on  the 
American  farm  but  you  could  not  keep 
it  there;  that  It  would  break  out  and  go 
to  town;  then  it  would  go  to  the  city  and 
It  would  affect  other  people  who  thought 
they  had  no  interest  whatever  in  agri- 
culture, and  if  it  was  not  checked,  would 
wind  up  by  sticking  its  hands  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  said 
those  things  3  years  ago.  I  said  there 
was  a  depression  starting  again  on  the 
American  farm.  I  said  that  there  was 
a  little  man  on  the  stairs  that  people 
said  was  not  up  there.    But,  I  could  see 


him.  Now  everybody  can  see  hAcL  Even 
the  President  can  see  him.  ^e  news 
commentators  can  see  him.  Will  Street 
can  see  him.  Everybody  knoirs  he  is 
there  now,  and  they  are  willing  jto  admit 
it.  But,  a  great  percent  of  my  colleagues 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  thought  I 
was  just  a  disgruntled  bellyaAing  old 
farmer;  I  did  not  know  the  soore,  and 
that  this  country  could  remainjprosper- 
ous  with  the  American  farmer  br  with- 
out him.  because  he  only  amounted  to 
about  12 '/2  percent  of  the  popiiation  of 
the  United  States,  so  it  made  lit^e  differ 
ence  what  became  of  him. 

Well,  now  we  are  begirming  o  see.  I 
have  just  a  few  headlines  here.  You  do 
not  even  have  to  stop  when  you  pass  the 
newsstand;  just  keep  on  walling  and 
read  the  headlines  as  you  wal :  by.  It 
says  here:  "Quick  Action  Neede  1  To  Aid 
Jobless — Jobless  Nearing  5  Milli(  n — Pace 
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Up  to  the  Recession — It  Shoul* 
Treated  as  an  Indelicate  Sub  ... 
Million  Idle— Relief  Step  Offeled— Na- 
tional Crisis — The  American  ]  conomic 

Crisis  Is  Marked  by  a  Startling  ... 

lion  Jump  in  Unemployment- -Cut  in 
Taxes  Asked  as  an  Aid  to  American 
Business — Both  Parties  F  reparing 
Standby  Tax-Cut  Plans— Hilt  the 
Slump— Urge  Jobless  Benefit  Hike." 
And,  underneath  that  is  a  pictu  :e  of  my 
good  friend,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Ploo  ). 

"Senators  Submit  Measures  Jo  Make 

More  Jobs." 

"Ike  Offers  a  $2  Billion  Relief  Plan." 

"Eisenhower's  Ex-Aid  Sees  N(  Upturn 

Soon." 

Prof.  Arthvu*  M.  Bums.  Presldei  it  Elsen- 
hower's top  economic  adviser  di  ring  his 
first  term  said  today — 

That  was  February  15 — 
he  did  not  see  any  evidence  to  ba<k 
President's  prediction  of  an  upturr 
ness  next  month.     Professor  Burn 
f essor  at  Columbia  University,  sal  I 
lieved  the  slump  would  only  be 
massive  Government  intervention 


The  little  man  on  the  stairs  qow  Is  as 
big  as  an  elephant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  tokou  this 
evening  about  agriculture's  rela  ;ionship 
to  the  present  slump  which  e^  erybody 
admits  is  here.  I  do  not  care  ivhether 
you  call  it  a  slump,  whether  yo  i  call  it 
an  adjustment,  whether  you  call  It  a 
recession,  or  whether  you  call  t  a  de- 
pression. Somebody  said  that  when  a 
stranger  you  never  heard  of  b  !f ore  in 
your  life  loses  his  job,  that  is  a   msiness 

adjustment.  When  your  deares ;  friend 
or  your  brother  loses  his  job,  t  lat  is  a 
recession.  But  when  you  lose  y^ur  job, 
that  is  a  depression. 

Whether  this  Is  a  depres^on, 
whether  it  is  not  a  depression, 
it  is  you  who  have  lost  your 
whether  it  is  somebody  you  nevA-' heard 
of  before  in  your  life,  41/2  miUioi  people 
are  jobless  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  the  Republican  high  command  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  will  fce  more 
unemployed  before  there  are  lesl. 

Who  are  the  farmers  In  thel  United 
States  ansrway?    I  am  one  of  thto  and 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 

to  help 
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them.    I  worked  16  hours  a  day  _  ..^.^ 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  that  t4ey  said 
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would  win  World  War  I.  Anii  when  most 
of  my  sons  who  were  old  enough  to  go, 
went  into  the  Army  in  World  War  n.  I 
had  a  daughter  ride  a  tractpr  day  after 
day  in  the  field  in  Missouri,  and  my  wife 
and  I,  and  the  other  children  who  were 
not  old  enough  for  milltiry  service, 
worked  to  produce  the  beef  pork,  milk, 
eggs,  and  wheat  that  they  sa:  d  would  win 
World  War  II.  They  said, 'Expand,  in- 
crease your  production.  The  world  needs 
all  you  can  produce."    We  answered. 

We  American  farmers  love  our  coun- 
try. We  are  patriotic.  Most  of  us  are 
honest,  truthful,  and  industi  ious.  and  we 
are  kind.  We  do  our  duty.  We  only 
count  about  12 V2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. We  used  to  live  oti  6  million 
farms  in  the  United  Stat€s.  Now  we 
live  on  4.9  million  farms  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  is  (growing  less 
every  day. 

What  is  our  job?  What  ire  we  sup- 
posed to  do  in  these  United  States,  these 
12 1/2  million  people  who  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  that  feeds  and  clothes  this 
Nation  better  than  any  natibn  was  ever 
fed  and  clothed  in  the  history  of  this 
whole  world?  Whatisour  d  ity?  What 
do  we  owe  to  society?  Wha ;  do  we  owe 
to  our  Government?  We  o  ve  It  to  so- 
ciety and  to  our  Govemmen  to  see  that 
when  the  housewife  goes  down  to  the 
market  with  her  basket  on  Her  arm  that 
there  is  food  in  that  store,  aU  she  wants. 

We  need  so  to  conduct  mjr  business 
that  when  people  need  clothing  to  shel- 
ter their  bodies  from  the  cjld  and  the 
winter,  such  as  we  have  outside  today, 
the  cotton  and  the  wool  will  je  available 
not  only  for  the  garments  to  clothe  their 
bodies,  but  for  the  carpets  that  cover 
their  floors,  the  mattresses  on  which  they 
sleep,  and  the  covers  the3  pull  over 
themselves  in  the  night.  "J'hat  is  our 
duty.     Are  we  doing  It? 

The  only  charge  brought  against  the 
American  farmer  is  that  perhaps  he  is 
doing  his  job  2  or  3  percent  too  well. 
They  say  we  are  producing  a  surplus. 
Every  big-city  Congressman 'that  comes 
to  the  floor  of  this  House  shoiild  get  down 
on  his  knees  every  night  befbre  he  goes 
to  bed  and  thank  God  and  tWe  American 
farmer  that  the  American  farmer  does 
produce  a  surplus.  It  guarantees  that 
even  though  his  folks  in  the  dty  may  get 
out  of  a  job  and  have  to  live  in  bread- 
lines and  soup  kitchens  againjwhich  God 
forbid,  there  will  be  bread  in!  the  bread- 
lines and  the  souib  in  the  soilp  kitchens 
will  not  be  too  thin.  He  should  thank 
God  for  the  surpluses  and  nit  fling  the 
blessings  of  providence  back  in  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  and  the  fanhers  of  the 
United  States  that  produce  l;hem. 

We  are  faced  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion. Do  you  know  how  fastj  babies  are 
being  bom  in  the  United  Stites?  Five 
per  minute  above  the  death  ^te.  That 
is  300  an  hour  Increase  in  oiir  popula- 
tion ;  300  times  24  is  3.200  eveiy  24  hours 
that  this  population  is  increasing.  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  American  fanner  to  see 
that  there  Is  extra  food  and  clothing 
for  those  7,200  people  that  coitie  into  the 
United  States  through  an  Accelerated 
birth  rate  above  the  death  Irate  every 
24  hours.  I  want  to  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  do  that  job.    We  are  dc  ing  It. 
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Now  I  come  to  another  question.  If 
we  have  done  our  job  well  and  delivered 
to  society  and  our  Government  what  we 
owe  to  society  and  our  Qovemment,  what 
does  our  Government  and  the  society  of 
the  United  States  owe  us?  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  owe  us.  They  owe  us  equality 
of  purchasing  power.  It  is  not  right  that 
Industry  and  labor  and  the  professions 
should  give  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  and 
services  and  receive  a  dollar  while  we 
give  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
and  receive  80  cents.  Mr.  Benson  says 
the  80  cents  ought  to  be  75.  The  Presi- 
dent says,  "You  are  too  high.  Ezra  it 
ought  to  be  60."  ' 

For  doing  the  kind  of  Job  we  have  been 
doing,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
recommend  that  we  have  only  60  percent 
of  a  fair  purchasing  power. 

The  farmer  does  not  ask  for  a  sub- 
sidy, he  does  not  ask  for  a  gift,  he  does 
not  ask  for  Government  coddling.  All 
the  farmer  asks  for — and  all  he  hsis  ever 
asked  for — is  that  when  he  delivers  a 
dollar's  worth  of  food  and  fiber  to  the 
market  they  pay  him  a  dollar  for  it  and 
not  80  cents. 

Is  the  fanner  backward?  Does  he  re- 
sist improvements?  Is  he  a  forward- 
looking  individual?  Does  he  know  how 
to  use  fertilizer  and  modem  farm  equip- 
ment and  Improved  varieties  of  seeds? 
I've  wondered  about  the  farmers— even 
though  I  am  one  of  them. 

I  called  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice in  the  Library  of  Congress.  I  pro- 
pounded this  question  to  them.  I  said, 
"What  percent  of  Increase  per  man-hour 
has  been  made  In  the  manufacturing 
Industry  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
10  years?" 

They  replied.  "Factory  workers  have 
increased  their  man-hour  production  by 
28.6  percent." 

I  then  said,  "All  right.  How  much 
has  agricultural  production  increased 
per  man-hour  on  a  percentage  basis  In 
the  last  10  years?"  I  almost  feU  to  the 
floor  when  I  got  the  answer.  They  said 
"83.8  percent."  Don't  teU  me  that  the 
American  farmer  is  not  doing  his  Job 
I  know  that  he  is  doing  his  Job. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  caused 
this  depression— or  recession — or  busi- 
ness adjustment  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it?  WeU,  the  high  interest  rates 
and  the  tight  credit  aggravated  it.  But, 
they  were  not  the  basic  cause.  We  live 
with  them.  Raising  the  national  debt 
$15  bUlion  did  not  help  any.  Adding  $2 
billion  a  year  interest  to  the  national 
debt  did  not  help  a  bit  But.  that  was 
not  the  basic  cause.  Then  what  Is 
wrong?  Let  us  see  If  we  can  find  out. 
We  are  going  to  check  in  two  places. 
First,  we  are  going  to  check  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  In  the  Library  of 
Congress.  You  know,  some  of  these 
executive  departments  give  me  the  nm- 
around.  When  I  call  them,  they  send 
me  a  jumble  of  figures  that  I  cannot 
make  heads  nor  tails  of.  Of  course,  I 
am  just  an  old  farmer  and  maybe  that 
is  not  imuBual.  But,  when  I  go  over  to 
the  L«gislaUve  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  get  things  that 
even  a  Congressman  can  understand.    I 
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asked  them  some  questions,  and  I  re- 
ceived this  letter: 

Thta  la  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  of  Jan- 
uary 22,  1968,  In  whi<A  you  asked  informa- 
tion on  the  total  value  of  products  of  in. 
dustry  and  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
for  1B66  or  1967.  Data  for  1957  are  not  yet 
avaUable.  The  information  furnished  below 
Is  for  the  year  1956  and  has  been  compiled 
from  several  sources  as  indicated,  as  it  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  any  comprehensive 
statistical  work  in  bulk. 

The  value  of  minerals  for  the  continental 
United  States  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior  Information  Service 
Bureau  of  Mines  released  December  31,  1957. 
Including  petroleum  products  and  natural 
gas  and  coal  was  •  17,530,750,000. 

The  value  of  forestry  products  as  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  U  $3  billion. 

The  total  of  flsh  caught  including  the  Alas- 
ka fiBherles.  $369  million. 

Cash  receipts  by  farmers  for  agricultural 
products,  •S0.926.000.000. 

So  among  other  things,  the  American 
farmer  produces  $3  of  every  $5  worth 
of  raw  material  that  is  produced  In  the 
United  States — some  job  for  12 '^  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

Now,  we  work  in  the  United  States  at 
different  Jobs,  and  we  build  up  what  is 
called  a  national  product.  I  have  In  my 
hand  Economic  Indicators  for  January 
1958.  I  find  here  that  the  gross  national 
product  was  $414.7  blUion,  which  was 
the  worth  of  the  goods  and  services  in 
the  United  States  In  the  year  1956.  These 
figures  are  found  in  column  1,  page  2 
of  this  Indicator. 

I  took  the  $17^  billion  that  represents 
minerals  and  petroleum  products — they 
sold  for  more  than  100  percent  of  parity. 
The  forestry  products  sold  for  $3  billion 
and  they  sold  at  100  percent  of  parity  or 
better;  the  fish  sold  for  100  percent  of 
parity  or  better  at  $369  million— but  ag- 
riculture produced  $31  billion  worth  of 
food  and  fiber  and  only  received  80  per- 
cent on  the  average.  This  means  that 
had  the  farmers  been  paid  100  percent  of 
parity  or  a  price  that  would  have  given 
them  an  equality  of  purchasing  power 
they  would  and  should  have  been  paid 
$38.5  billion  instead  o*  $31  billion. 

But  agriculture  produced  $31  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  and  received 
only  80  percent  on  the  average. 

What  is  wrong?  Here  is  what  is  wrong 
with  our  economy;  The  farmer  lacks 
$7.5  billion  of  receiving  what  the  raw 
material  he  produced  was  worth  accord- 
ing to  the  yardstick  that  valued  all  the 
other  goods  and  services  in  the  United 

States,  every  doUar  of  that  $17.5  billion 
paid  for  mineral  and  petroleum  products, 
plus  the  $3  billion  paid  for  forestry  prod- 
ucts, plus  the  $369  million  paid  to  fisher- 
men, as  well  as  the  $31  billion  paid  for 
agricultural  products  was  translated  into 
$8  of  national  product,  or  $414.9  billion 
which  Is  so  close  to  our  national  product 
that  It  is  within  a  fraction  of  it.  as  our 
national  product  for  1956  was  $414  7 
billion. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  took 
that  raw  material,  transported  it,  manu- 
factured It,  packaged  It,  retailed  It,  and 
they  serviced  the  people  that  did  it,  and 
they  come  up  with  a  national  product 
that  was  $8  for  every  $1  that  was  paid 

for  basic  raw  materials  In  the  United 
States. 


They  paid  that  price  for  these  other 
products  at  100  percent  of  parity;  If  the 
farmer  had  received  100  percent  of  parity 
that  would  have  been  translated  $8  for 
$1.  Had  the  farmer  received  100  percent 
of  parity  he  would  have  received  $7.5 
bilUon  more  than  he  did.  Multiply  that 
$7.5  bilUon  by  8  and  you  come  up  with 
$60  billion. 

The  tax  take  in  the  United  States  was 
approximately  $74  billion  In  1956,  which 
is  18  percent  of  $414.9  billion.  If  the 
farmer  had  received  the  other  $7.5  billion 
that  was  due  him,  he  would  have  spent 
that  money  for  the  products  of  industry 
and  labor  In  the  Umited  States. 

Congressmen  from  our  industrial  cen- 
ters should  never  forget  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  Is  the  best  market  in  the 
world  for  the  products  of  Industry  and 
labor.  Farmers  use  more  steel  than  the 
automobile  and  truck  Industry  com- 
bined; more  gasoUne,  diesel  fuel  and 
motor  oil  than  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States;  and  more  rubber  than  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  combined. 
But  in  order  to  rtemain  such  good  cus- 
t<Mner8  of  American  industry  and  labor, 
they  must  have  equahty  of  purchasing 
power. 

He  Is  the  best  spender  in  the  world. 
The  automobiles  would  have  sold;  they 
would  not  have  piled  up.  The  farming 
implement  industry  would  be  on  its  feet; 
labor  would  be  f  uUy  employed,  steel  pro^ 
duction  would  not  be  down  to  55  percent 
of  capacity  and  freight  car  loadings 
would  not  be  down  26  percent  in  1  year, 
and  the  Federal  Treasury  would  have 
$10,800  nxllion  more  in  taxes  than  it 
collected  in  1956. 

What  is  18  percent  of  $60  billion?  It 
is  $10,800,000,000. 

If  the  national  income  had  been  raised 
from  $414  billion  to  $475  billion,  the  tax 
take  on  the  greater  amoimt  would  have 
been  $10,800,000,000  more  than  it  was. 

The  other  day  we  voted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  raise  the  debt  limit  $5 
billion.  Had  the  fanner  received  100 
percent  of  parity  for  the  food  and  fiber 
produced  on  American  farms  in  1956, 
we  would  not  have  had  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  and  there  would  be  money  in  the 
Treasury. 

I  have  figured  this  out.  and  I  defy  any- 
body to  disprove  it.  that  when  you  take 
$100  away  from  the  American  farmer  you 
take  $700  away  frcan  other  people  in 
the  United  States  and  you  take  $144 
away  from  the  Federal  Treasury.    That 

Is  what  Is  wrong  with  the  United  States. 

For  11  years,  11  consecutive  years  be- 
fore 1952,  the  farmer  received  100  per- 
cent of  parity  and  that  11-year  period 
was  the  most  prosperous  time  the  United 
States  has  ever  seen.  The  economy  was 
in  balance. 

I  hope  people  will  take  these  flgxires 
and  study  them.  Unemploj^ment  is  hurt- 
ing; It  Is  hurting  In  my  home  State.  Sen- 
ator Symington  said  there  were  40.000 
people  in  one  section  of  Missouri  who 
were  living  almost  exclusively  on  surplus 
agricultural  products  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

Jim  Blair,  Governor  of  Missouri,  says 
there  are  64,000  unemployed  in  St  Louis. 
34.000  out  of  work  in  Kansas  City.  40,000 
living  largely  on  surpluses,  and  that  tho 
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situation  In  Joplin  and  Siningfield  and 
St.  Joseph  is  no  different  from  what  it  is 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

There  is  maladjustment.  This  coun- 
try is  so  interlocked  and  interwoven  that 
one  class  of  our  citizens  cannot  siiffer 
long  until  all  the  others  suffer  also.  As  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  you  can- 
not keep  a  farm  depression  on  the  farm. 
It  cannot  be  done.  We  have  lived 
through  depressions  and  know  by  experi- 
ence that  farm  depressions  will  not  stay 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  again  go  back 
to  acreage  adjustments  and  90  percent 
price  supports.  They  ought  to  be  100 
percent.  Look  what  would  have  hap- 
pened in  1956  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  reached  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  paid  that  $7.5  biUion  to 
the  American  farmer  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Even  so  drastic  a  measure  would 
have  shown  a  proflt  to  the  Treasury. 
That  $7.5  billion  would  have  generated 
$60  billion  more  national  product.  The 
Federal  tax  take  out  of  the  $60  billion 
would  have  been  $10.8  billion,  or  a  net 
proflt  of  $3.3  billion  on  the  transaction. 
We  had  those  supports  and  acreage  allot- 
ments unUl  1952.  It  only  pulled  $1.2  bil- 
lion out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  inception  of  the  program  up  until 
the  end  of  1952.  We  have  to  go  back  to 
price  supports  to  balance  up  the  econ- 
omy. We  will  have  to  make  production 
payments  that  will  equal  the  difference 
between  what  the  farm  products  sell  for 
and  what  they  ought  to  sell  for.  It  will 
be  the  best  investment  the  United  States 
ever  made,  it  will  be  the  best  investment 
that  the  laboring  people  of  this  country 
ever  made.  Our  city  Congressmen 
should  study  these  figures  and  realize 
that  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  down 
In  the  well  of  this  House  fighting  for  100 
percent  price  supports  for  American 
agriculture  in  self-defense,  because  only 
when  farmers  have  equality  of  pur- 
chasing power  or  parity  can  business. 
Industry,  and  labor  be  prosperous 

Mr.  PRESTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  I  simply 
want  to  compliment  him  on  having  done 
a  splendid  Job  of  research  and  of  pre- 
paring and  obtaining  these  flgmres  and 
presenting  them  to  the  House  in  such  a 
compact  and  forceful  manner.  The  gen- 
tleman has  graphically  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  tragedy  of  the  farms  and  the 
Irreparable  damage  that  is  being  done  to 
American  agrlcultiu-e  by  a  policy  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Evidently  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
believes  that  the  way  to  strengthen  the 
farmer  is  to  take  away  his  Income. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  believes 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire  imder  this 
administration  realizes  that  they  are 
literally  driving  the  farmers  off  the  farms 
In  droves  all  over  this  Nation  by  policies 
that  have  brought  about  the  alarming 
and  startling  figures  the  gentleman  has 
given  here  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  know  It,  then 


I  would  decline  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  express  my  opinion  of  theif-  K  they 
do  not  know  it,  they  should  not  be  occu- 
pying the  positions  that  they,  do. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
li&NsiiiTM) .  Under  previous  onder  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Brown]  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  ask  whether  or  not,  the  Con- 
gress— which  has  the  constitiitional  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  tl*  ccnnmon 
defense— is  to  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  present  executive  plans  to  cut  the 
military  strength  of  the  Arm^  National 
Guard?  1 

Mr.  PRESTON.    Mr.  Speakir,  will  the 
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ield  to  the 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia, 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  I  think  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brpv^^n]  has 
raised  a  very  vital  question  and  one  that 
is  disturbing  many  Membeis  of  the 
House,  and  I  think  the  other  boldy  as  well. 
I  shall  Usten  attentively  to  the  comments 
the  gentleman  will  make  on  this  subject. 
I  share  his  concern  of  this  question. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I^t.  Speak- 
er, these  plans  are  all  the  morfe  extraor- 
dinary when  we  consider  that  |t  was  only 
a  year  ago,  in  February  1957,  that  my 
distinguished  colleague,  HonJ  Overton 
Brooks,  was  able  to  report  to  us  that  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  concern- 
ing the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
6-month  Reserve  program  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Army.  The  ientleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks  1  and  the 
other  members  of  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  qommittee 
gave  painstakingly  of  theirj  time  in 
bringing  to  bear  upon  this  Reserve  ques- 
tion the  considerable  knowl^ge  they 
have  accumulated  through  the  years  on 
problems  of  military  manpowe  r. 

The  memorandum  contains  wo  provi- 
sions concerning  the  strengt  i  of  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

First,  it  was  "agreed  that  t  le  size  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  authorized  stiength  of 
approximately  400.000  for  the  i  emainder 
of  fiscal  year  1957  and  fiscal  1958.  and 
thereafter  at  such  greater  or  lesser 
strength  as  may  be  determined  in  an- 
nual appropriations  of  the  Coniress.  and 
it  is  agreed  to  use  every  means)  to  main- 
tain the  Guard  at  approxlmtitely  the 
determined  figure."  j 

Second,  It  was  "agreed  thlt  every- 
thing possible  will  be  done  totxahitain 
the  Army  National  Guard  at  itsappro- 
priated  strength."  and  in  this  connection 
six  methods  were  provided  for  strength- 
ening recruitment.  Not  the  leaA  of  these 
was  the  last— that  "as  a  last  n  isort,  Uie 
prerelease  of  personnel  on  actve  duty" 
woidd  be  undertaken  if  other  means 
failed  to  achieve  the  desired  str<  ngth  fig- 
ure. T^ 

I  note  that  the  actual  strengjii  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  for  1357  was 
422,178.  while  the  planned  strength  for 
1958  ]a  400.000.  But  when  pliins  were 
made  known  for  fiscal  1959,    he  total 


figure  was  cut  to  380,000.  |Thl8  contem- 
plated cut  of  40,000  men  Irill  cause  the 
Army  National  Guard  to  k)se  5  or  6  dl- 
Tlslons  and  approximately  1,200  opera- 
tional units.  It  is  not  a  cut  determined 
by  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress as  provided  in  the  memorandum  of 
agreement — ^the  reduction  {was  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  now 
asks  the  Congress  to  cut  Its  appropria- 
tion to  fit  their  decreased  figure.  No  one 
Will  contend,  I  am  sure,  that  360,000  men 
is  approximately  400,000.  !Nor  cstn  any- 
one argue  that  the  cut.  oj-  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  being  mada  is  in  accord 
with  either  the  spirit  or  t^e  wording  of 
the  memorandum  of  agreetnent  so  care- 
fully worked  out  by  our  own  Congres- 
sional committee.  i 

If  the  cut  is  not  related  to  the  memo- 
randimi.  to  what  event  or  circumstance 
can  it  be  related?  Interhational  ten- 
sions have  not  decreased  and  we  have 
been  given  no  proof  thait  the  Soviet 
threat  has  abated.  On  Au^gust  26.  1957, 
the  Soviet  Union  annoimcejd  a  successful 
test  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, a  claim  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  subsequent  laimching  of  two  sput- 
niks. Even  prior  to  that  we  had  evi- 
dence that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  {was  ahead  in 
developing  intermediate  rfenge  ballistic 
missiles,  and  we  have  been  told  in  dra- 
matic terms  of  Soviet  capacity  to  launch 
missiles  toward  our  coa^  from  sub- 
merged submarines.  Theee  facts  can 
only  mean  that  our  homejland  is  more 
vulnerable  to  enemy  attatk  than  ever 
before.  Does  it  seem  senile  at  such  a 
time  to  cut  down  on  a  military  force 
which  is  strong  in  having  jboth  a  State 
and  a  Federal  mission? 

In  the  wars  which  havd  been  thrust 
upon  us  during  this  century,  we  have 
fought  overseas.  The  figging  was  far 
from  our  shores  dvuing  VTorld  War  I, 
World  War  n.  and  In  Kon «.  We  can- 
not assimie  that  the  same  c  mditions  will 
prevail  in  a  future  war,  anf  If  we  are  to 
survive  an  attack  we  must  be  able  to  de- 
fend our  own  land.  If  we  did  not  have 
a  National  Guard  force,  dispersed  as  It 
is  am<mg  48  States,  the  Territories,  and 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  w^  would  prob- 
ably be  thinking  In  terms  of  starting  one. 
But  provision  for  the  State  militia  was 
made  In  the  Constitution  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  faced  the  threat  of  in- 
vasion by  foreign  nations,  and  attacks 
from  hostile  Indians.  Sinke  that  time 
the  National  Guard  has  contributed  to 
the  national  defense  wherever  and 
whenever  the  occasion  l^■06e.  Their 
contributiMi  in  the  futuile  can  take 
many  forms,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that'  we  retain  a 
force  of  400.000  men  to  he|Ip  protect  a 
country  which  numbers  wfeU  over  170 
million  people?  ' 

Our  military  policy  Is  Imj^emented  by 
forces-in-being  which  are  trained, 
equipped,  and  ready  for  instant  action. 
But  we  have  seen  that  even  these  Indis- 
pensable divisions  and  wings  have  be«j 
cut  to  a  minimum.  Does  it  not  become 
all  the  more  important,  then,  that  the 
Reserve  forces  which  are  designed  to 
augment  the  forces-in-being  should  be 
maintained  in  strength,  and  readlneaa? 
Is  this  a  time  to  reduce  our  trained  Na- 
tional Guard  imits? 
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We  talk  of  lead  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  and  the  economies 
which  can  be  achieved  by  stability  in 
procurement.  We  are  told  that  we  can- 
not produce  the  complicated  weaiMns 
of  modem  warfare  after  an  attack.  Can 
we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
men  who  must  be  trained  to  use  these 
weapons  if  it  becomes  necessary? 

Nothmg  is  more  disturbing  to  the 
morale  of  leaders  who  are  trying  to  build 
up  enthusiasm  and  common  devotion  for 
the  honor  of  their  group,  or  to  the  men 
who  are  serving  under  their  officers,  than 
to  start  and  stop  programs;  to  make 
promises  and  then  back  down  when  *t 
comes  to  fulfilling  them;  to  say  that  the 
Reserve  forces  are  essential  to  the  na- 
Itonal  defense  and  then  to  place  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Ust  when  new  priorities 
are  established. 

In  1955  the  Congress  was  asked  to 
strengthen  the  Reserves.  Now.  in  1958, 
we  are  being  asked  to  weaken  one  of 
our  most  important  Reserve  compK)- 
nents— the  Army  National  Guard.  Last 
year  we  had  an  agreement  on  National 
Guard  strength;  we  thought  this  was  a 
firm  commitment  and  certainly  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  State 
governors.  This  year  we  are  being  asked 
to  forget  that  agreement.  I  know  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
which  is  looking  into  this  situation  will 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter, 
and  I  hope  that  the  authorized  strength 
and  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  brought  into  aline- 
ment. 

Not  everyone  understands  that  even 
though  the  Congress  authorizes  a  cer- 
tain level  of  military  strength  and  ap- 
propriates money  for  the  purpose.  It  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch  not  to  spend  that  money.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  regards  the  fig- 
ure of  400.000  men  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  to  be  unalterable  one  way 
or  the  other— but  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  this  particular  figure 
was  settled  upon  at  a  time  when  the 
official  estimates  of  Soviet  military 
strength  and  capability  were  lower  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  Military 
strength  must  be  related  to  the  enemy 
threat  and  if  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion In  that  threat,  why  should  we  re- 
duce the  nxmibers  of  men  who  make  up 
this  vital  Reserve  component? 

What  has  happened  Is  that  we  must 
spend  more  money  on  our  strategic  air- 
power  deterrent,  and  therefore  the  budg- 
et planners  are  counting  on  saving 
money  from  other  essential  programs. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  have  heard 
about  advances  In  Soviet  ICBM's  and 
IRBM's;  we  have  also  learned  that  So- 
viet conventional  army  forces  are 
stronger  than  ours.  If  our  deterrent 
covers  only  the  risk  of  total  nuclear  war, 
it  is  likely  that  our  next  need  for  mili- 
tary operations  may  be  for  strong 
ground  troops  for  a  limited  war. 

I  understand  that  our  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Its  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man, my  colleague  and  fellow  Georgian, 
Hon.  Carl  Vihsok,  will  look  into  every 
factor  involved  In  this  situation  and  dis- 
charge to  the  maTlmnm  its  constitu- 


tional responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense. 

The  National  Guard  units  have  al- 
ways had  an  outstanding  record  in  every 
war  in  which  our  country  has  been 
engaged. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  defeat  any 
and  all  measures  to  reduce  National 
Guard  appropriations. 


,       THE  FARM  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemp- 
hill] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  farmers  of 
America,  particularly  the  cotton  farm- 
ers who  have  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  the  RepubUcan  administration, 
and  particularly  the  cotton  farmers, 
whose  faith  in  their  Government  has 
been  seriously  shaken  by  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  on  Febru- 
ary 6, 1958.  in  order  to  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  feeling  of  my 
people.  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
him: 

Dkab  8nt:  I  desire  to  can  to  yoxir  attention 
the  gross  Inequities  which  have  been  and 
are  being  practiced  In  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  640  of  the  84th  Congress,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  had  been  promised  the 
privilege  of  signing  up  for  soil-bank  pay- 
ments have  been  Informed  that  the  local 
ASC  offlces  have  reported  Its  offices  have  re- 
ceived Instructions  not  to  accept  any  more 
■oil -bank  agreements. 

This  Is  in  direct  violation  of  section  104 
of  the  Sou  Bank  Act  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  producers  a 
fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program.  In  many  In- 
stances the  offices  were  not  kept  open  for 
signing  during  the  dates  previously  an- 
nounced, and  In  other  Instances  the  excuse 
was  the  money  was  not  available.  Although 
I  voted  against  the  continuation  of  the  soU 
bank,  I  feel  that  since  the  administration 
and  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture  Insisted 
upon  Its  continuation,  that  It  Is  their  duty 
moraUy.  and  by  virtue  of  the  statute  law 
referred  to  above,  to  allow  every  farmer  to 
participate  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Any  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  is  discrimination  and 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  Informed  that  your  Department  has 
neither  provided  any  plan,  nor  evidenced  any 
intention  of  reUevlng  this  situation.  In 
justice  to  th«  farmers  who  were  promised 
the  right  to  participate  I  respectfuUy  r«- 
quest  that  your  Dei>artment  take  prompt  and 
necessary  action. 

X*leMe  let  me  hear  from  you. 

BOBKKT  W.  Hncranx, 

Member  of  Congreu, 
n/th  District.  South  CaroUna. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  while  I  ap- 
preciate his  effort  in  writing  to  me,  this 
letter  neither  answered  my  telegram,  nor 
indicated  any  sympathy  or  real  interest 
in  the  problem  of  the  farmers  who  have 
been  Illegally  and  Immorally  denied  par- 
ticipation in  the  soil  bank.  That  letter 
reads  as  follows : 

Depabtmxmt  or  AaucoLTuas. 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  14. 195t. 
Hon.  RoasBT  W.  HncpBOXi. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dkak  OotraaassicAir  Hkmpkhx:  This  Is  In 
reply  to  your  telegram  oX  February  e  oon- 


cemlBg  the  signup  tmder  the  1958  acreagv- 
reserve  program  of  the  toll  bank. 

The  period  for  fanners  to  sign  agreements 
to  place  cotton  acreage  in  the  1958  acreage- 
reserve  program  was  opened  on  January  IS. 
Congress  appropriated  $500  mimon  for  the 
1968  acreage-reserve  program  lor  cotton, 
com,  wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  The 
Department  allocated  SlSO  mllUon  of  this 
amount  for  cotton.  The  signup  was  opened 
to  fanners  on  a  "first-come  flrst-served" 
basis.  No  aUocatlons  were  made  InltiaUy  to 
States  or  counties  to  limit  participation. 
Furthermore,  no  maximum  farm  limits  were 
established.  The  signup  p.iriod  was  opened 
without  limitations  on  the  basis  of  oia-  esti- 
mate that  the  |180  million  avaUable  for  cot- 
ton would  be  Eufflcient  to  cover  the  acreages 
offered  by  cotton  farmers. 

On  January  17,  4  days  aftar  the  opening  of 
the  signup  period.  It  was  necessary  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  signup  for  cotton.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  the  unexpectedly 
heavy  signup  during  the  first  few  days. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  the  Department's 
announcement,  dated  January  29.  This  an- 
nouncement explains  the  present  situation 
and  the  methods  that  may  be  used  by  State 
and  county  agrlcvUtural  stabUlaatlon  and 
conservation  committees  in  proceeding  with 
the  approval  of  agreements  with  farmezs 
imder  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

The  $180  mlUion  avaiUble  for  the  1958 
acreage-reserve  program  vrlU  resxUt  in  the 
removal  of  approximately  3.4  mUUon  acres 
from  cotton  production  In  1958.  It  is  now 
evident  that  this  will  not  permit  maximum 
participation  on  the  part  cf  aU  farmers  who 
may  desire  to  place  acreage  in  the  program. 

Your  interest  in  the  soU-bank  program  Is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

liAKvnr  L.  MdLkOi. 
Assistant  Secretary, 

In  reply.  I  have  written  this  date  a 
letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as 
follows: 

Mr.  MAHvm  L.  McLAnr. 

Assistant    Secretary,    Department    Of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Ms.  McLaih:  Thank  you  for  yonr 
reply  of  February  14,  1968,  to  my  telegram 
to  the  Secretary  protesting  the  manner  to 
which  the  soil  bank  was  being  administered 
in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  asking 
that  your  Department  take  some  steps  to 
relieve  the  sitiiation. 

Prom  yoiu'  letter,  however.  I  can  recognlas 
no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  farmers  who  have  Ut- 
erally  been  cheated  out  of  their  rights  to 
participate,  nor  can  I  detect  from  your  De- 
partment any  B3mipathy  for  these  farmers, 
for  whom,  among  other  farmers,  the  Ameri- 
oan  taxpayer  has  been  and  Is  paying  blllloiw 
in  taxes  to  the  Department  of  Agrlculturs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership,  which  it  should 
qulckJy  assume  to  this  matler.  As  I  pointed 
out  In  my  telegram,  to  section  104  of  the 
BoU  Bank  Act,  there  was  and  Is  a  provision 
that  each  farmer  who  desires  to  participate 
should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  do  so. 
Under  the  handling  by  the  State  committee, 
this  chance  was  not  given,  and  the  local 
committees  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  ths 
state  committee. 

Since  the  inequities  hav«  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  your  office.  I  feel  tluit  it  is  a 
duty  to  these  farming  people,  and  to  the 
American  people  who  have  entrusted  you 
with  this  leadership,  that  you  take  some 
positive  action  to  reUeve  the  situation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  remedy  this  situation  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wlU  either  ask  for  tha 
necessary  funds,  or  ask  for  the  authority  to 
transfer  other  funds,  or  to  exceed  the  $600 
mUUon  aUocated  for  the  acreage  ressrvs 
program. 
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From  jaai  letter  It  would  Mflm  that  the 
Department  Intends  to  do  nothing.  Bather 
than  accuse  the  Department  of  such  Im- 
morality or  such  amorallty  Insofar  as  their 
responsibility  in  this  Instance  Is  concerned. 
Z  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  to 
whether  the  Department  Intends  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  the  situation  or,  if  the  De- 
partment will  not  shoulder  its  responsibil- 
ity, what  the  attltixle  of  your  ofBce  would  be 
In  the  event  tlie  Ckingress  proposes  necessary 
remedial  measures. 

Thanking  you  for  a  prompt  reply,  I  am. 
Yours  yery  truly, 

BoBSKT  W.  Hemphill, 

Member  of  Congress. 

When  this  program  was  initially  con- 
ceived it  was  bom  of  a  desire  to  use  the 
soil  bank  mainly  for  political  purposes. 
Last  year,  along  with  many  others,  I 
voted  to  kill  the  soil  bank  as  I  could  see 
what  it  was  doing  to  the  farmers  of  my 
country  and  its  dastardly  impact  on  the 
general  economy  of  our  cotton-farming 
section.  Today  we  are  witnessing  a  re- 
turn of  hard  times  to  the  cotton-farm- 
ing areas,  typical  Republican  hard  times, 
and  one  of  the  causes  is  the  indifference 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
needs  of  the  cotton  farmei^,  or  the  tra- 
ditional cotton-farming  sections  of  this 
country. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  for  1  day, 
February  19,  1958,  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  AwDREws  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Elliott),  on  account  of  death  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas,  for  10  days,  on 
accoiint  of  necessary  absence  from  city. 

Mr.  BoLAHD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK),  for  an  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
lieretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Biowjr  of  Georgia  lor  15  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Patmav  to  transfer  his  special 
order  for  today  to  Monday  next,  with 
the  privilege  of  revising  and  extending 
his  remarks  and  Including  related  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes  today. 

Mrs.  RoGBBa  of  Massachusetts  for  5 
minutes  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HxMPHiLL  for  5  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrbbsional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Algkr. 

Mr.  UoAix. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Trf>iif*|ftnft. 

Mr.  PoRTXR  and  to  include  related  mat- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Kn  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  BnuR  of  Illinois  and 
lated  matter. 

Mr.  BoscH  (at  the  requtest  of  Mr. 
Dbrouniak)  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  JoNRs  of  Missouri  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  T 

Mr.  MuLTER  (at  the  request  pf  Mr.  Met- 
CALF)  and  to  include  extranaous  matter. 
Mr.  DOLLiNGBR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Metcalt)    and   to   include 
matter. 

Mr.  Roberts  and  to  include 
matter. 

Mr.  HOFFICAM 

Mr.  CoLMER   (at  the  reqijest  of  Mr. 
Mktcalf)    and    to    include 
matter. 


extraneous 
extraneous 


extraneous 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIpNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  thel  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reborted  that 
that  committee  had  examine!  and  found 
la-uly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  werq  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  5538.  An  act  to  provid* 
drawals.  reservations,  or  restrict  ens 
than   5.000    acres    of    public    h  nda 
United  States  for  certain  purposes 
become   effective   luitll   approve  1 
Congress,   and  for  other  purpofea 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  rel|Bf 
C.  Stewart. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjo  im. 

The  motion  wsa,  agreed  lo;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  12  mliiutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1^58,  at  12 
O'clock  noon. 


include  re-      PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  R  ^SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  KXJl.  public  bills 
and   resolutions   were   itotroduced   and 
severally  referred  as  folldws: 
By  Mr.  CX>LMKH:       ] 

H.  R.  10775.  A  bUl  to  establish  rules  of 
Interpretation  of  the  effect  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress on  State  laws;  to  lln|lt  the  appellate 
Jiirlsdlction  of  the  Suprente  Court  In  cer- 
tain cases:  and  to  provide  [that  confessions 
and  other  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in 
United  States  coiuts;  to  tfak  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  T 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  TCn^iessee: 

H.  R.  10778.  A  bill  to  provttle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  post  office  ati  Brin,  Tenn.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr. 

H.  R.  10777.  A  bUi  to  am^nd  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  reteal  the  retailers 

excise   tax   on   luggage.   haLdbags.   etc.;    to 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and]  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.  R.  10778.  A  bill  to  am^nd  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provld^  for  storage  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  surplm 
farm  commodities  made  avfcilsble  for  relief 
of  distress:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  CORBETT:        1 

H.  R.  10779.  A  bill  to  amckd  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provld^  for  storage  by 
the  (3ommodtty  Credit  Corporation  of  surplus 
farm  commodities  made  available  for  relief 
of  distress;  to  the  Commute*  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Nebraska: 

H.  R.  10780.  A  bUl  to  promo^  etnics  In  Gor- 
emment;  to  the  Committed  on  Post  OOoe 
and  CivU  Service.  ] 

By  Mr.  DELLA7:  I 

H.R.  10781.  A  bill  to  amefed  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  establish  an 
Initial  program  of  tax  adjustment  for  small 
and  Independent  business  «nd  for  persons 
engaged  In  small  and  lndep«ndent  business; 
to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  ImmI  Mf"»nt. 
By  Mr.  DBNT: 

H.  R.  10782.  A  bUi  to  ameiid  tHe  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provldi  for  storage  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Ctorjiaratlon  of  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  m&ke  available  for 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXlf ,  executive 
commimications  were  takeoj  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows 

1837.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comp^oller  Oen 
•ral  of  the  Unit«l  Btotea,  tranc 
port  on  the  audit  of  the  Ten 
Atithorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  et 
19S7,  pursuant  to  the  Oovemttx 
tlon  Control  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  f 
Mo.  S37);  to  the  Committee  on 
Operations  and  ordered  to  be 

1628.  A  letter  from  the  pres: 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  transmltt 

covering  the  operations  of  the _. 

System,  Inc.,  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1967,  with  balance  sheet  adot  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957,  pursuant  to  the  let  of  Con- 
■resi  approved  March  4.  1918  tubUc  Law 
436);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  AssUtai  it  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  per- 
taining to  tabulations  8ubmltte<|  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
•bowing  the  withdrawals  and  reSoraMons  of 
public  lands  In  certain  cases  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1957.  throtigh  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957,  pursuant  to  the  a^t  approved 
June  26.  1810  (86  Stat.  847.  18  ^.  8  C  sec 
471.  43  U.  a  O.  see.  141  et  set  .);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsuL  r  Affairs. 


Committee 


on 


relief    of    distress; 
Agrlcultiu'e. 

By  Mr.  FULTON. 

H.  R.  10783.  A  bui  to  amead  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  alkm  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  lor  certalli  amounu  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  educaUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  "fans. 
ByMr.HOKVKN:  T 

H.  B.  10784.  A  bill  to  suthMae  tbe  tise  of 
additional  funds  for  the  ipis  eom,  wlieat 
and  cotton  sereage  nterrt  irognm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.    ^ 
By  Mr.  BOU<ANI>: 
H.  B.  10785.  A  blU  to  ameiM  the  Agrleul. 
tursl  Act  or  1949  to  provld*  for  storage  br 
the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  of  surplus 
farm  commodities  made  avaiuble  for  reUef 
of  distress;  to  the  Committee  Ion  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN:        I 
H.  R.  10788.  A  bill  to  provldfc  for  the  acqul. 
■Itlon  of  lands  by  the  United  ptatee  required 
for  the  reservoir  created  by  tbe  construction 
of  Randall  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  Crow  Creek  Bioux  Reserva- 
tion, 8.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  ^lUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  niino 
H.  R.  10787.  A  blU  to  provl 
ment  guaranty  of  private  I 
air  carriers  for  purchase  of 
to  the  Conunittee  on  In 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MSTCAU*: 

H.  R.  10788.  A   bill   to   ^»    ^„   ^,  »» 

August  25,  1918,  to  Increase  the  period  for 
which  concessionaire  leases  x»ay  be  granted 
imder  that  act  from  20  years  to  30  years;  to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TnmiT  j^. 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
H.  R.  10789.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Servloee  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  the  donation  and  other  dis- 
posal  of   property    to   tax-supported    public 
recreation  agencies:    to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  R.  10790.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  storage  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  made  available  for 
relief  of  distress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riciilture. 

By  Mr.  NIMTZ: 
H.  R.  10791.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  subscrip- 
tion television  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate   and   Foreign   Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  REED: 
H.  R.  10792.  A  bill  to  conUniie  for  2  years 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes   used   for  shoe  la&t  roughing  or  for 
shoe    last    finlsiiing:    to   the    Conunittee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.  R.  10793.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  10794.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  extend  Its  application  in  the 
case  of  certain  limited  classes  of  airline 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  R.  10795.  A  bill  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  of  needed  public  works  and 
public  improvements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10798.  A  bin  to  extend  the  time  for 
filing  certain  claims  for  refund  of  Income 
tax  which  are  based  on  the  sick-pay  exclu- 
nlon  of  section  22  (b)  (5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (hj  re- 
quest) : 
H.  R.  10797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Beneflta  Act  of  1957  ao  m  to  afford  a  oon> 
elusive  presumption  of  soundness  under  cer- 
tain conditions  In  wartime  eases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service- 
men's and  Veterans'  Survivor  Beneflu  Act  to 
autliorlze  the  grantinff  of  death  oompenM- 
tion  to  cerUln  widows  and  parents  notwith- 


standing  a   prior   eleetlon   to   receive   de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation:  to 

the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.  B.  10799.  A  tiUl  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Benefits  Act  of  1957  so  as  to  establlah  a  new 
effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
oocnpensation  for  dependents;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.  R.  10800.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  siiaU  be  held  in  trust  by  the  TTnited 
States  for  the  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
that  such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Makah  Reservation,  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHrTTEN: 

H.  R.  10801.  A  bill  for  the  pxirpoee  of  erect- 
ing in  Oxford.  Miss.,  a  Federal  and  port- 
office  building;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  R.  10802.  A  bill  to  make  unlawful  the 
use  of  subliminal  advertising  on  television, 
and  prescribing  penalties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

H.  R.  10803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Art  of  March  16.  1934. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CURTia  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  10804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  permit  school  teach- 
ers and  administrators  to  deduct  from  gross 
Income  certain  expenses  fcH-  additional  edu- 
cation or  training:  to  tho  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KNUTSON: 

H  B.  10805.  A  blU  lor  the  relief  ot  certain 
persons  who  sustained  damages  by  reason  of 
fluctuations  in  the  water  level  of  tlie  Lake 
of  the  Woods:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  OUnois: 
H.  R.  10606.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  employ- 
ment of  persons  by  Government  contractors; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H  R  10307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for    the    prevention    of    accidents    in    coal 
mines;  to  the  Comtolttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KXATINO: 
H.  Res.  478.  Resolution  to  amend  rules  Z 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  Outer  Space;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PBICI: 
H.R«i.479.  BssolutloD     authorislnc     th* 
prmtlag  of  the  United  BUtes  Defense  PoU- 


oias  In  I9fi7  as  a  House  document;  to  ttw 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlstratton. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS    * 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Tncn  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURNS  of  HawaU : 
H.  R.  losoe.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fumle 
Yoshioka;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  10809.  A  biU  for  tiie  relief  of  George 
A.  Bogacos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  R.  10810.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ashburger  Zarina  Hlbbert;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDONOUGH: 
H.B.  10811.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Daniel 
James  Apple;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOBANO: 
H.  R.  10812.      A    blU    to    provide    for    the 
award  of  a  SUver  Star  Medal  to  Evans  E.  Ker- 
rigan; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 
B.B.10ei8.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Anthony  B.  Parrish;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (by  request) : 
H.  R.  10814.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Perona-RiUs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

408.  By  Mr.  NIMTZ:  Petition  of  Robert  J. 
Hemlnger.  of  Bremen,  Ind..  and  38  other 
citizens  of  Marshall  and  St.  Joseph  Counties. 
Ind..  luglng  defeat  of  H.  R.  8625,  the  natural 
gas  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fa-elgn  Commerce. 

407.  Also,  petition  of  Vernon  K.  HsceaKl 
and  48  other  employees  of  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, South  Bend.  Ind..  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  subscription  television;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

408.  By  the  8PCAKKR:  Petition  of  Cugene 
O.  Roguszka,  Director  of  Aeronautics,  TJmpart' 
ment  of  Aviation,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  re- 
questing favorable  action  on  Senate  wn  »74, 
pertaining  to  extension  of  the  Federal  air- 
port program;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Salate  to  Afaman  Dtmald  G.  FarreH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or   XKW    TOBK 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RB>RSSBNTAnVS8 

Tuetday.  February  18.  19S8 

Mr.  DOLUNOER.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 

with  heartfelt  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration that  I  congratulate  Airman 
Donald  O.  Pferrell  upon  his  successful 
experimental  "trip  to  the  moon."  It  la 
with  great  pride  that  I  claim  him  as  one 
of  my  constituents;  he  and  his  i>arents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Parrell,  reside  at 
CIV 147 


513  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Bronx,  in 
my  Congressional  IXstrict. 

Airman  Farrell  undertook  a  7-day 
Jaunt  into  nowhere,  in  the  interest  of 
science.  By  successfully  completing  the 
Journey,  he  has  given  the  world  renewed 
hope  for  peace.  He  has  performed  an 
Invaluable  service  to  his  Nation,  to  ad- 
vancement of  our  defense  program.  In 
paving  the  way  for  human  space  traveL 
His  voluntary  Imprisonment  required 
great  courage,  an  indomitable  will  to 
succeed,  an  inspired  patriotism  and  ceal 
to  help  his  country.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  modesty  and  propriety 
which  he  exhibited  upon  release  from 
the  tiny,  cramped  capsule  in  which  he 
had  existed  for  a  we^  for  he  knew  that 


he  had  performed  an  unbelievable  feat; 

he  had  made  a  great  sacrifice  for  us,  and 
his  stamina  and  willpower  had  resulted 
In  valuable  scientific  data  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  science  of  himian  apace 
traveL 

It  Is  to  Airman  Farrell  and  other 
courageous  young  men  of  his  caliber 
that  we  must  look  for  preservation  of 
our  Nation's  freedouL  We  can  be 
thankful  for  him  and  our  other  young 
Americans  who  are  so  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  us  In  the  performance  of 
miracles  which  these  perikHu  days 
demand. 

When  Airman  FarreH  said  "I  -woold 
really  love  to  make  a  trip  to  the  moon'* 
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we  can  well  believe  him.  It  la  hearten- 
ing to  know  that  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion have  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
supreme  courage  necessary  to  lead  the 
way  In  this  space  age.  and  that  we  need 
bow  to  no  other  nation  or  give  qviarter 
In  this  regard. 

I  am  certain  that  Airman  Farrell's 
neighbors  and  friends  in  the  Bronx  are 
all  pleased,  as  I  am,  that  we  can  claim 
him  for  our  own. 

I  extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
parents  of  this  exceptionally  fine  young 
man.  and  know  how  pleased  they  must 
be  that  their  son  has  made  this  great 
contribution. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Join  me  in 
saying  a  sincere  "thank  you"  to  Airman 
Donald  O.  Farrell.  May  his  life  and 
future  efforts  be  crowned  with  the  hap- 
piness and  success  which  he  so  richly 
deserves. 


Recq)rocal  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

0»    WB3T   VntGINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mrs.  KEF..  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
weekly  newsletter  Keenotes  which  was 
Issued  on  February  10, 1958: 

KXENOTXS 

(By  Representative  Euzabxth  Kze) 

l%e  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wUl  begin  bearings  on  February  17  on  exten- 
sion ol  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act — legislation  which  is  causing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  economy  of  West  Virginia. 

I  plan  to  make  a  statement  before  the 
committee  on  Just  how  the  program,  under 
which  the  President  is  given  virtually  abso- 
lute power  to  lower  tariffs,  is  seriously  affect- 
ing West  Virginia  and  how  important  pro- 
tection against  imports  from  low-wage  for- 
eign countries  Is  to  our  State. 

Recently  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
adopted  »  strong  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  correct  Inequities  In  the  present 
law.  I  was  so  Impressed  by  the  soundness 
of  the  resolution  that  I  made  a  copy  avail- 
able to  my  colleague,  Chairman  VfiLsva  D. 
Mills,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Mnxs  advises  me  that  the  resolution  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  wUl  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record  on  the  legis- 
lation and  wiU  be  given  consideration  during 
the  hearings. 

Imports  of  pottery,  glass,  ceramics,  clothes- 
pins, and  other  products  are  threatening  to 
put  West  Virginia  industries  out  of  business. 
Our  West  Virginia  industries,  paying  high 
prevailing  wage  scales,  cannot  compete 
against  products  manufactured  abroad  by 
workers  making  less  than  half  the  wage  of 
OUT  domestic  workers. 

It  Is  a  struggle  for  these  Industries  to  re- 
main in  business  In  face  of  this  grossly  tm- 
fair  competition.  They  must  have  reUef. 
and  it  can  only  come  from  Congress.  Thus 
far,  the  President  has  been  deaf  to  pleas  for 
help. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  we 
are  told,  la  an  essential  part  of  our  foreign 
policy.    If  this  Is  true,  if  this  country  mvut 


aSk  Isolated  segments  of  the  eopnomT — such 
as  West  Virginia  manufacturer»-to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  cost. 

Stockholders  In  these  biftlnesses  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the%  Investment. 
Workers  are  threatened  with  permanent  loaa 
of  their  Jobs.  The  entire  ares  is  suffering 
with  declining  purchasing  power  and  leas 
business  activity  generally.  W^  have  a  right 
to  demand  adequate  protectlod. 

The  coal  industry  has  a  ftake  In  the 
foreign  trade  program,  too.  Uifler  the  pres- 
ent program,  residual  fuel  oil]  which  com- 
petes directly  with  coal  is  being  imported 
into  the  coxmtry  In  unlimited  quantities 
without  Oovemment  check.      j 

This  foreign  oil  enjoys  a  treniendous  com- 
petitive advantage.  Because  1^  can  be  pro- 
duced and  transported  so  ^eaply  with 
foreign  labor,  It  is  taking  markets  away  from 
coal  with  the  resulting  loss  of  job  opportu- 
nities for  miners  and  others  m  West  Vir- 
ginia. I 

I  have  fought  for  years  for  ajcorrectlon  of 
the  inequities  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  I  wUl  continue  that  fight 
during  hearings  before  the  Wa^s  and  Means 
Committee  and  In  House  cot^lderation 
this  legislation. 


February  18 


1958 


th  they  promised 
■ignlflcantly, 
ither  than  bulld- 
K'l  qtilt  kidding 
intaln  a  Reserve 


of 


Actually,  the  only  superiority  we  have  over 
the  Russian  military  forces  Is  in  some  bomber 
categories,  and  in  some  catteM-lee  of  surface 
vessels.  In  every  other  field  of  military  en- 
deavor, the  Russians  have  azTlnfinltely  greater 
number  of  men  fully  equipped  with  com- 
pletely modem  weapons.  Ak  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  completely  rebuui  weapons  in  moet 
categories,  where  we  have  ewply  modernized 
ours.  Theirs  are  firBt-cUesrweapone  Just  as 
modem  as  ours. 

The  ctirrent  budget  calls  for  a  further  re. 
ductlon  In  the  size  of  Ainerlca's  military 
forces.  Tet,  the  ptuhbutton  weapons  are 
available  only  in  minute  quantities.  Our 
allies  are  at  haU  the  streng 
when  NATO  was  organl 
most  of  them  are  reducing  i 
Ing  up  strength  levels, 
ourselves  and  at  least  m« 
worthy  of  the  name  which' has  the  physical 
capability  of  helping  to  fill  ^e  gap  In  time  of 
need.  | 

We  have  also  seen  the  sonjjr  spectacle  where 
the  services  have  violated  a  moral  contract 
by  rlffing  long-service  capable  Reserve  ofll- 
cers.  Fortunately  this  is  now  stopped  In  moet 
areas.  But,  the  services  are  also  eliminating 
drill  pay  activities  of  the  Seserre  organiza- 
tions after  urging  a  buildup  for  years;  after 
constantly  stressing  the  esentiality  of  the 
T  Reserves.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  Penta- 

Speech  by  Hon.   Robert  L.  r.  Sikei,  of     ^°^  ^"  simply  reverted  to(  the  old  concept 

that  Reserves  are  a  wonderful  asset  when 
there  is  a  shooting  war  bull  only  in  the  way 
In  time  of  peace,  or  whethi»r  this  is  merely 
an  extremely  shortsighted  policy  calculated 
to  save  a  few  doUars  now.  Certainly,  there 
would  be  no  saving  in  the  ;  ong  run.  Incal- 
culable harm  may  be  done. 

I  think  I  can  safely  tell  yo  i  this.  Congress 
wlU  not  stand  still  for  this  1  :ind  of  an  opera- 
tion; particularly,  if  you  te  1  your  Congress- 
men and  your  Senators  to  tee  that  you  can 
continue  to  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
America  with  a  strong  Readte  Reserve.  Con- 
gress retains  its  ability  to  see  both  sides 
of  the  picture.  Congress  Mnows  the  essen- 
tiality of   strong   Reserve   mrces. 

Now,  we  are  not  helpless.T  We  have  a  ter- 
rific punch,  particularly  Is  khls  true  in  nu- 
clear capablUty.  But  ther^  may  not  be  an 
aU-out  nuclear  war.  and  th^re  probably  wlU 
not  be.  We  are  weak  by  coniparison  with  the 
Soviets  In  our  ability  to  ifage  limited  war 
q\ilckly  and  effectively.  That's  where  the 
trouble  will  come  as  it  did  Ijn  Korea.  TTiaf 
where  Reserves  will  be  neede 
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Florida,  Before  Reserve  Olficers  Asso- 
dation,  Febrnary  7,  1958! 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 


OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOXnSlAMA        I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESHNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1811958 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mt 
Speaker,  Congressman  Rob^t  Sikes  of 
Florida,  has  been  one  of  thp  outstand- 
ing supporters  of  a  strong  Inilitary  re- 
serve. His  work  for  the  National  Re- 
serve and  national  defense  generally  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United 
States  and  has  served  to  promote  i}eace 
through  strength  in  a  ma  jot  way. 

On  February  7  he  made  a  short  but 
brilliant  speech  before  a  gr^at  meeting 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  held 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  Beca  ise  of  Con- 
gressman SiKES  Intuite  of  instinct  in 
diagnosing  military  situatiois  and  be- 
cause of  his  inherent  and  ni  itive  ability 
to  handle  expertly  militarj  legislative 
affairs,  it  gives  me  much  plea  sure  to  pre- 
sent his  speech: 

Speech   bt    Hon.    Robiht   L.    ] '.    Sncss,   of 
Florida,  Befokx  Reserve  Om^sas  AasociA- 

TION,  FSBRUABT  7,   1958 

I  regret  to  state  that  reservists  have  met 
under  much  happier  circumstances  in  pre- 
vious years.  There  is  in  motion  a  directive 
required  by  the  Department  of  iSefense — not 
by  the  respective  services — for  ,  cutbacks  In 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  programs, 
both  personnel-wise  and  in  trailing  activity. 

This  is  a  direct  heritage  from  the  Wilson 
policies  during  which  the  D^artment  of 
Defense  buUt  up  Its  advertlsfcg,  but  cut 
back  on  the  quality  of  the  ^oduct.  For 
budget  balancing  piirposes,  we  have  seen  the 


Philip  W.  Colias 


BYRNE 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMMET  F. 

OF  njJMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  BYRNE  Of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  extend  my  remarks  relative  to  a  sad 
occasion  I  experienced  to.  Chicago  on 
last  Thursday,  February  13.  I  refer  to 
the  passing  of  a  lifetimelfriend,  and  a 
great  American.  Philip  W.  Collins.  Mr. 
Collins  lived  a  full  life  and  contributed 
more  than  his  share  to  l^eping  Ameri- 
can ideals  alive.    He  wa»  a  successful 

„  r-r>~^-,  ^^  ^,.  n^xi  w,,    21^  ^  business  and  served  the  SUte  of 

fighting  forces  of  oxir  Nation  cut  back.  Yet,     *^^0^  ^^^  the  Republicab  Party  tO  the 
we  have  been  deluged  with  propaganda  al-     ''^^  ^^  ^is  ability.  ' 

leglng  that  our  fc^'ces  now  are  stronger  than 


any    other.     The    only    people 


A  host  of  friends  throiighout  HUnols. 

invite  import,  a.  .  part  of  the  fight  againit     that  are  the  c^mpieUly 'riVe" <f  toe  wC?     d^n^  K^nrt^t A  ^  ^f^^:^'^,J''^ 
communism,  then,  I  »ubmlt,  it  is  not  fair  to    uninformed  ^    aeepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Collins'  widow. 


not  be  forgotten  and  the  results  of  his 
efforts  will  remain. 

As  a  comrade  of  Philip  Collins.  I  know 
a  great  deal  about  what  he  did  for  the 
American  Legion  and  the  amount  of 
personal  time  he  devoted  to  the  Legion. 
He  participated  in  American  Legion  ac- 
tivities at  both  State  and  national  levels. 
He  served  tm  a  commander  of  the  Navai 
Post 

All  of  OS  who  are  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  know  that  the  Legion  is  one 
of  our  bulwarks  against  communiam  and 
any  of  its  byproducts. 

PhiUp  Collins  had  many  honorary  ap- 
pointments conferred  upon  him  and  no 
matter  in  what  capacity  he  was  serving 
a  group,  an  individual  or  a  department, 
he  gave  to  it  the  best  of  his  intelligence, 
experience,  and  background.  None  of 
the  activities  contributed  more  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  in  America  than 
his  Legion  performances.  In  the  days  to 
come,  he  will  l>e  missed. 
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LefisIatioB:  Not  Always  What  It  Seems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHICAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people,  with  the  most  worthy  of  desirable 
objectives,  write  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. State  and  national,  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  a  bill  carrying  a  distinc- 
tive numl}er  or  supposedly  informative 
title. 

All  too  often,  those  who  write  their 
representatives  do  not  actually  know  the 
various  provisions  of  the  bill  nor  the  real 
effect  of  its  enactment. 

For  example,  recently  hundreds  of  let- 
ters were  sent  to  Congressmen  and  many 
came  to  me  asking  that  we  support  H.  R 
8308.  a  bill  "to  estabUsh  the  use  of 
humane  methods  of  slaughter  of  live- 
stock as  a  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes." 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  wishes  to  be 
cruel.  Many  urging  support  of  this  bill 
thought  it  would  protect  all  anhnals. 
In  truth  and  in  fact,  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  animal  except  those  that  are  b«ing 
slaughtered  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  does  not  apply  to 
slaughtering  by  Individuals.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  packing  industry  which  does 
not  sell  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  to  any  individuals  or  groups  where 
the  slaughtering  is  "in  conformity  with 
the  pracUces  and  requirements  of  his 
religion,-  Nor  does  the  bill  contain  any 
provision  against  the  cruel  branding  of 
livestock  which  win  be  slaughtered  and 
sold  to  Uncle  Sam. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  while  the  bill  was 
advertised  and  supported  as  legislation 
which  would  prevent  Unnecessary  cruelty 
In  the  killing  of  animals.  It  does  not  do 
that  except  where.  In  a  very  limited  area, 
they  are  slaughtered  for  sale  to  Uncle 
Sam. 

Nor,  apparently,  did  many  of  the 
Members  know  that  the  bill  covered 


poultry.  There  was  not  a  little  laughter 
and  ridicule  of  me  when  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  covered 
the  slaughtering  of  chickens  and  tur- 
keys. The  bill  expressly  named  live- 
stock and  its  sponsors  insisted  that  poul- 
try was  not  Uvestock.  However,  Webster 
defines  livestock  as  "domestic  animals 
used  or  raised  on  a  farm,  especially  those 
used  or  kept  for  jwoflt."  Bouviers  Legal 
Dictionary  states  that  the  word  animal 
includes  "any  animate  being  which  Is 
not  human,  eiulowed  with  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion." 

In  1913,  a  Michigan  statute  provided 
that  "if  any  dog  shall  kill  or  assist  in 
killing,  wounding,  or  worrying  any  sheep 
or  other  domestic  animal,  its  owner  shall 
be  liable"  for  the  damage. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  174  Michigan 
274,  held  that  the  owner  of  a  dog  which 
"raised  havoc  with  turkeys"  was  liable 
under  the  statute  as  turkeys  were 
«>.nit¥mli| 

There  are  similar  decisions  in  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
other  States,  and  such  was  the  law  in 
inland. 

What  is  the  point  and  how  are  you  in- 
terested? Because  it  is  just  an  illustra- 
tion of  how,  sometimes  at  least,  the 
House  will  pass  a  bill  without  knowing 
what  it  covers,  what  the  result  will  or 
will  not  be. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  how,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  people  ask  for  bread  and 
get  a  stone.  What  people  wanted  when 
they  wrote  us  to  support  this  bill  was,  it 
may  be  assumed,  a  measure  that  would 
prevent  unnecessary  cruelty  when  ani- 
mals were  being  prepared  for  slaughter 
or  being  slaughtered,  regardless  of  who 
does  the  slaughtering.  Probably  it  oc- 
curred to  very  few,  if  any.  that  the  bill 
covered  the  killing  of  poultry  or  that  it 
left  everyone  except  a  small  group  of 
packers — and  those  <mly  if  they  sold  to 
the  United  States — free  to  use  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  slaughtering. 


Ga.  Casinr  Pdaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF    Krw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  4. 
1958.  marks  the  211th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Coimt  Casimir  Pulaski,  who 
left  his  hwneland  to  fight  in  the  cause 
of  our  Independence  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

I  want  to  join  with  patriots  everywhere 
to  paying  tribute  to  the  m«nory  of  the 
"Father  of  American  Cavalry,"  who  died 
at  the  age  of  31  when  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  at  the  head  of  the  Pulaski 
Legion  of  Cavalry  In  Its  valiant  assault 
upon  the  city  (tf  Savannah. 

In  our  preoccupaUon  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present,  let  us  not  forget 
those  courageous  men  who  fought  that 
we  might  have  the  right  to  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


P«ib  Facuf  0»  C«llMi  Eeummf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 


IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBE8SNTATIVIB 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  ROBERT&  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  today  that  Ameri- 
ca's most  harassed  individual  is  the  miftll 
farmer.  Not  only  is  he  plagued  by  the 
Inherent  unpredictable  hazards  of  his 
trade,  but  he  is  beset  by  having  to  spend 
more  money  that  is  worth  less  to  keep  to 
busmess.  He  is  faced  with  reduced  farm 
prices  and  critically  slashed  acreages. 
Furthermore,  the  farmer  has  learned 
that  pledges  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  worth  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  farmers  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whom 
they  have  always  presumed  to  be  a  friend 
of  farming,  actually  is  totent  on  driving 
farmers  from  the  land. 

Secretary  B^ison  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration  have  an  unlieatable  rec- 
ord of  forgetting  promises  to  farmers. 
In  1952,  Presidential  Candidate  Eisen- 
hower said  he  was  for  sustaining  the  90- 
percent  parity  price  support  and  for 
helping  farmers  obtam  a  full  100  percent 
of  parity.  That  was  the  first  of  it — 90  to 
100  percent  of  parity.  But  the  skid  was 
not  long  to  comtog.  In  1954,  to  his  mes- 
sage on  agriculture,  the  President  asked 
for  a  schedule  of  price  floors  "rangtog 
from  75  percent  to  90  percent."  This 
month,  he  urged  that  farm  price  sup- 
ports be  reduced  to  60  percent.  Last 
May,  Secretary  Benson  told  ttie  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcultvire  that  he  favors 
a  price-support  plan  ranging  from  90 
percent  down  to  no  support  at  all.  Prom 
100  percent  to  no  percent  In  5  years: 
That  is  the  Ike-Benson  record  of  sliding 
pledges. 

Mr.  Benson  subsequently  showed  his 
true  colors  when  he  urged  farmers  to 
seek  off-farm  employment.  He  told 
them: 

A  doUar  wm  buy  Just  as  much  health.  Just 
•8  much  education.  Just  as  much  good  living 
U  it  is  earned  in  off-farm  emplojrment  as  iX 
It  Is  earned  growing  crops  or  livestock. 

One  must  admit  that  running  the 
farmers  from  their  farm  would  solve  Mr. 
Benson's  problons.  There  are  no  farm 
policies  to  worry  about  if  there  are  no 
farmers.  But  there  is  no  sustenance  for 
this  Nation's  people  or  no  hope  of  fu- 
ture prosperity  either  without  the  man 
on  the  farm. 

But,  sad  as  it  is.  Mr.  Benson  is  doing 
a  good  job  of  getting  rid  of  his  troutds- 
some  farmers.  In  Alabama,  r  farms  are 
decreasing  at  the  staggering  rate  of  4.- 
000  a  year.  Alabama  had  274.000  farms 
to  1935.  but  only  179,000  to  1956,  a  de- 
crease of  about  33  percent  One  of  the 
counties  to  my  Congressional  District. 
Clay  County,  has  lost  4.000  farm  people' 
to  10  years.  Over  the  Nation,  3  farm 
families  out  of  every  5  have  1  or  more 
members  working  off  the  farm. 
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I  want  to  Interject  here  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  place  all  the  blame  on  Mr.  Ben- 
son and  Mr.  Elsenhower  for  this  vast  ex- 
odus from  the  farm.  It  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  growing  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. But  I  am  saying  that  the  present 
administration  has  not  helped  the  sit- 
uation one  lota;  further,  that  it  has  ac- 
tually added  to  the  desperate  predica- 
ment. 

The  soil-bank  program — probably  the 
most  disastrous  plan  ever  to  plague  the 
Southern  fanner — has  forced  out  thou- 
sands of  small  cotton  farmers.  Last 
year.  Alabama  had  a  cotton  allotment  of 
slightly  more  than  a  million  acres.  In 
July,  the  acreage  In  cultivation  was  750,- 
000  with  the  remaining  acres  placed  in 
reserve  by  49,000  farmers,  most  of  whom 
now  have  full  or  part-time  Jobs  in  Indus- 
try, or  they  are  looking  for  such  Jobs. 
While  I  am  steadfastly  opposed  to  the 
soil-bank  program,  I  voted  against  cut- 
ting off  that  program  last  year  to  give 
Congress  time  to  come  up  with  a  new 
program  that  would  let  the  f sttaer  farm. 

The  cotton  farmer  is  being  short- 
changed on  the  soil  bank.  Just  as  he  has 
been  shortchanged  in  other  phases  of 
Mr.  Benson's  farm  policies.  This  year, 
70,000  Alabama  farmers  had  planned  to 
place  their  allotted  acreages  in  the  soil 
bank,  but  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture only  allocated  enough  to  serve  50 
percent  of  the  requests.  I  do  not  favor 
the  soil  bank,  but  I  do  believe  Secretary 
Benson  should  keep  faith  with  the  Ala- 
bama farmers  who  acted  trusting  that 
they  could  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  for  1958.  Congress  ex- 
tended this  program  through  this  year 
with  the  belief,  I  think,  that  those  who- 
wanted  to  participate  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

As  an  example  of  how  Mr.  Benson  is 
slighting  the  trusting  farmers,  allow  me 
to  cite  St.  Clair  County,  Ala.,  in  the 
Fourth  District,  where  only  50  to  60  out 
of  670  farmers  who  had  signed  showing 
a  desire  to  participate  in  the  soil  bank 
program  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I  have  called  on  agriculture  of- 
ficials to  explain  why  these  600  farmers 
were  denied  participation  in  the  ASC 
program. 

I  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama Congressional  delegation  last  weak 
called  on  Secretary  Benson  to  keep  faith 
with  the  farmera  on  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram, pointing  out  that  the  Government 
has  a  contract  with  the  farmers  and  fail- 
ure to  fulfill  that  contract  is  to  break 
faith  with  them.  The  delegation  intro- 
duced legislation — and  I  refer  you  to 
H.  R.  10709  and  the  similar  bills — which 
would  provide  siiflacient  funds  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his  covenant 
with  the  farmers.  Mr.  Benson  has 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  does 
not  Intend  to  voluntarily  keep  his  con- 
tract. 

Another  grave  situation  \?hlch  Secre- 
tary Benson  blithely  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge is  that  his  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  cotton  acreages  on  the  1959  and 
subsequent  crops  will  endanger  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  quality  United 
States  cotton  for  domestic  use  and  re- 
sult in  further  loss  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets.  Estimates  by  informed  sources  are 


that  we  will  fall  short  by  ^Vz  mllfon 
bales  of  fulfilling  1958  requirements  If  or 
this  cotton.  J 

The  Alabama  delegation  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  maintain 
the  national  cotton  acreage  allotment 
at  not  less  than  the  national  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  for  1956;  provide  thai  no 
State  shall  have  its  cotton  acreage  alot- 
ment  reduced  by  more  than  1  per^nt 
from  the  previous  year;  provide  thai  no 
farm  shall  receive  less  than  a  4-icre 
allotment — or,  if  it  Is  smaller,  the  high- 
est number  of  acres  planted  during  [the 
past  3  years;  and  continue  a  national 
reserve  of  100,000  acres  for  use  in  nlak- 
ing  allotments  to  the  States. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neees- 
sary  to  ease  the  burden  under  whichjthe 
Nation's  agriculture  economy  now  laiors 
and  to  help  provide  the  production  in 
cotton  we  so  desperately  need.  j 

We  realize  the  battle  is  uphill ;  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  officials  tell  us  Ciat 
the  administration  will  oppose  any  Jin- 
crease  in  the  1958  cotton  planting  allot- 
ments. We  also  know  that  Secretary 
Benson  is  completely  uninteresteq  In 
keeping  his  contract  with  thousandl  of 
farmers  and  is  unconcerned  over  the 
perils  facing  our  cotton  economy,     j 

Our  only  hope  is  in  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  this  problem  byjthe 
Congress,  and  immediate  action  on  »the 
pending  legislation  which  would  t(> 
great  degree  alleviate  this  problem. 


The  Boy  Scoots  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF   WEST    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIvis 

Tuesday.  February  18,  1958 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  February,  the  Boy  Scout*  of 
America  are  celebrating  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  this  gfeat 
organization  by  the  Congress.  I  'am 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  t 
Boy  Scouts,  an  organization  of  which 
entire  Nation  can  be  promd. 

I  know  of  no  group  which  has  _ 
more  to  make  better  citizens  of  the  yokith 
of  ovu*  Nation.  Good  citizenship  is^ne 
of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  scouwng 
movement.  Diu-ing  their  early  forma- 
tive years,  boys  are  taught  a  devotio  i  to 
their  country,  a  respect  for  their  f e  low 
citizens,  and  their  inherent  int^^est 
in  the  wonders  of  nature  is  fed  und 
encouraged. 

This  great  movement,  with  active  i  ar- 
ticipation  in  all  the  48  States,  could  not 
possibly  succeed  without  the  supporTof 
the  thousands  of  men  who  devote  Eoany 
hours  of  their  spare  time  to  scout  wjrk. 
They  serve  as  troop  leaders  and  o^er 
officials,  working  closely  with  the  boys 
and  directing  their  energies  and  taldnts 
into  constructive  channels.  | 

Their  reward  for  this  useful  serrlce 
is  the  knowledge  that  they  are  makir  g  a 
major  contribution  to  the  future  well  Eure 


of  our  society.  They  deserve  the  jwarm* 
est  thanks  of  all  of  us  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fine 
work  the  Scout  organization  is  dOing  In 
the  Congressional  District  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Four  thousand 
boys  are  enrolled  in  187  Scout  organiza- 
tions in  the  counties  of  Mercer,  McDow- 
ell. Monroe,  Summers,  Wyoming,  Green- 
brier, and  Mingo,  which  comprise  the 
Fifth  West  Virginia  District.  The  Scout 
executive  for  the  Appalachian  oouncil. 
with  headquarters  in  Bluefield.  Is  Back  L. 
Lewis.  I 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  residents  of 
the  district  I  represent  when  I  say  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America:  "Congratula- 
tions for  a  job  well  done  during  tne  first 
48  years  of  your  existence  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  your 
wonderful  work  with  the  yo^th  of 
America." 


Pay  Raises  for  Postal  and  Cla^ufied 
Employees 


e  sub- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB|S 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  mew  Tout  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H  VES 
Tuesday,  February  18,  195^ 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.    Mr.  Speal 
sorry  plight  of  ova  classified  anc 
employees  must  have  our  imme 
tention.  and  we  must  act  with  all 
speed  to  grrant  them  the  pay  rai 
so  desperately  need. 

I  am  in  favor  of  giving  them 
stantial  salary  increases  they  require  in 
order  to  meet  alltime  high  living  costs, 
and  trust  that  we  shall  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  legislation 
providing  for  such  increases.        I 

Following  is  my  statement  to  thje  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  jService 
which  began  hearings  on  classifl|ed  and 
postal  pay  raise  bills  on  Februkry  17, 
1958: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tl|e  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Sernce,  you 
have  before  you  for  consideration  classified 
and  postal  pay  bills.  I  urge  you  to  take  fa- 
Torahle  action  on  legislation  to  corrett  exist- 
ing Inequities  in  pay  scales  of  classi&ed  and 
postal  employees.  There  must  be  Ao  com- 
promise; It  would  be  unrealistic  to  grant 
these  faithful  employees  a  token  increase 
which  would  not  remedy  the  situation  or 
remove  hardships  they  are  now  suffering. 

We  know  that  the  1.6  million  dlassifled 
and  postal  employees  were  given  put  one 
basic  raise  during  the  past  6%  yews;  half 
of  the  full-time  white-collar  clasal^ed  em- 
ployees are  paid  $4,075  a  year  or  10bb;  half 
of  the  postal  employees  are  paid  $4,410  or 
less.  It  is  obvioiis  that  these  employees  can- 
not meet  living  costs,  which  have  reached 
an  alltime  high.  Federal  Oovernmknt  sal- 
aries In  many  areas  are  from  10  to  20'percent 
behind  pay  of  Jobs  In  private  induroy  and 
State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  our  duty  to  pay  these  workers '«  living 
wage.  They  cannot  exist  or  take  prober  care 
of  their  families  or  meet  their  obllgafions  on 
the  salaries  they  now  receive.  Ma^y  have 
had  to  seek  a  second  Job  to  supplement  their 
incomes;  many  wives  who  would  prefer  to 
take  care  of  their  homes  and  children,  have 
had  to  seek  employment  to  help  meet  family 


needs.  Thl«  1«  mifalr  to  an  concerned,  and 
shortsighted  on  our  part,  for  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  recruit  efficient  workers  or  retain 
those  we  have  if  we  are  to  remain  insensible 
to  their  reasonable  demands  for  adequate  pay. 
Postal  workers  must  have  the  95,500  to 
$6,100  minimum  they  are  requesting;  classi- 
fied employees  miut  be  granted  a  substantial 
percentage  Increase  which  wUl  enable  them 
to  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of  living.  At 
present  they  are  compeUed  to  exist  on  a  sub- 
standard, bare-subsistence  level.  It  Is  In- 
cmnbent  upon  us  to  give  them  the  assistance 
they  need  without  further  delay. 


Wasliiiiftoa  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  18, 1958 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  newsletters  dated 
February  8  and  February  15, 1958,  sent  to 
my  constituents : 

WaSHIMGTOir    RBPOKT — FXBRVAST    8.     1958 

(By   Congressman   Bbvck  Alckx,  Fifth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

Our  satellite  Explorer  in  orbit  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  and  quite  soon,  accord- 
ing to  Capitol  Hm  talk.  Perspective  has 
been  restored.  The  doom  and  gloom  ex- 
ponents are  allayed.  The  political  haymak- 
ers are  quiet,  at  least  for  a  time.  The  United 
Stetes  is  militarily  strong  and,  if  behind  Rus- 
sia in  rocketry,  can  through  the  almost  limit- 
less resources  and  virility  of  a  free  nation  and 
a  free  people  lead  the  way  in  the  space  age. 
In  our  thinking  there  should  be  neither  room 
for  panic  nor  complacency.  The  United 
States  must  never  sell  itself  short,  not  even 
In  the  heat  of  i>olitical  Jockeying.  Nor  should 
we  now  rest  on  our  oars. 

A  bill  "to  establish  the  use  of  humane 
methods  of  slaughter  of  livestock  as  a  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pvirposes" 
seemed  quite  routine  at  the  outset.  Every- 
one was  for  It  in  principle,  and  office  mall  cor- 
roborated this.  Floor  debate  quickly  upset 
the  equilibrium  of  many  We  learned  that 
farm  organizations,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, and  most  sects  of  the  Jewish  faith 
(though  divided)  were  against  the  bm. 
Why? 

The  bin  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture "on  or  before  June  1968,  to  designate 
methods  of  slaughter  and  handling  In  con- 
nection with  slaughter,  which,  with  respect 
to  each  species  of  livestock,  conform  to  the 
policy  stated  herein,"  the  policy  then 
prescribes  "that  all  animals  are  to  be  ren- 
dered insensible  to  pain  by  a  single  blow  or 
gunshot  or  other  means."  The  policy  In- 
cludes Instructions  to  the  Secretary  to  "con- 
duct, assist  and  foster  research,  investigation 
and  experimentation  to  develop  and  de- 
termine methods  of  slaughter  with  ref- 
erence to  then  current  scientific  knowledge." 
Here  then  was  the  trouble  which  the  Sec- 
retary and  varlotis  Members  were  quick  to 
recognize  and  discuss.  The  bill  requested 
the  Secretary  almost  Immediately  to  require 
packers  to  set  up  humane  systems  and  then 
study  to  find  the  best  methods.  It  was  "cart 
before  horse."  In  detiate  we  quickly  learned 
we  were  not  sure  what  methods  were  hu- 
mane nor  what  the  cost  would  be  to  pack- 
ers or  to  the  Government  In  adding  another 
Government  bureau.  Jews  opposed  any  sys- 
tem that  would  violate  their  traditional 
method  of  killing,  so  the  bUl  was  amended 


according  to  their  wishes,  although  some 
were  unsure  whether  the  Jewish  shecklta 
was  Indeed  a  bximane  system.  Other  mem- 
bers held  that  poultry  should  have  been  In- 
cluded. A  substitute  blU  to  provide  for  re- 
search only  and  a  subsequent  report  to  Con- 
gress from  which  a  proper  bill  could  b« 
formed  was  voted  down,  73  to  122.  So,  amid 
some  puzzled  beadshaking,  the  bUI  was 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

A  bill  "to  suspend  for  3  years  the  Import 
duties  on  certain  coarse  wool"  plunged  the 
House  Into  the  first  trade-bill  debate  of  the 
year.  The  blU  arose  out  of  the  need  of  o\ir 
domestic  carpet  Industry  for  additional  sup- 
plies of  Imported  coarse  wools  at  competitive 
world  prices.  This  would  enable  the  do- 
mestic carpet  Industry  to  complete  more  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  producers  of  carpets 
selling  in  the  American  market.  In  short,  we 
were  told  that  the  carpet  Industry  Is  caught 
In  a  squeeze.  On  the  one  hand,  It  cannot 
obtain  economically  (because  of  our  Import 
duties)  the  raw  coarse  wool  supplies  needed 
to  compete  in  manufacturing;  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  faces  Increasing  competition 
in  finished  wool  carpets  from  coimtrles  In 
which  mantifacturers  can  obtain  the  less 
expensive  raw  wool  and  thereby  produce 
carpwts  at  a  lower  cost. 

This  bill  at  first  glance  seemed  quite 
proper.  However,  debate  produced  some 
interesting  dissenting  views:  1.  The  domestic 
wool -producing  Industry  would  be  further 
unsettled,  even  Injured,  by  this  precedent  to 
exempt  the  Import  duty,  which  then  could 
lead  to  other  segments  of  the  Industry  de- 
manding similar  tariff  treatment.  2.  This 
action  would  be  discrimination  against  other 
domestic  industries.  For  example,  the  felt 
industry  competes  In  the  world  market  with 
the  domestic  carpet  for  wool  of  this  grade. 
3.  The  bill  Is  preferential  Inasmuch  as  It 
helps  one  segment  only  of  the  wool  Industry, 
whereas  other  wool  Industry  segments  are 
also  experiencing  economic  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  Import  competition,  and  it  would 
be  paying  higher  prices  for  wool  while  the 
carpet  Industry  was  getting  material  at  lower 
costs.  Mentioned  several  times  was  a  point 
I  felt  very  significant.  If  the  United  SUtes 
has  trouble  competing  In  the  world  market 
in  carpet  manufacture,  It's  because  of  high 
labor  costs,  compared  to  which  the  Import 
duties  are  relatively  a  small  part  of  the  to- 
tal cost.  I  voted  against  the  blU.  It  passed 
250  to  129. 

Congressional  spending  Is  going  up — with 
no  upper  limit  visible.  The  citizens'  econ- 
omy drive  of  last  year  has  vanished.  Sputnik 
gave  defense  a  blank  check,  and  civilian  pro- 
grams aided  by  the  political  "something  for 
everyone"  philosophy  are  being  expanded. 
Congressional  leadership  will  not  respect  the 
President's  economizing  suggestions.  The 
"cut  back  elsewhere  to  provide  additional 
defense  funds"  attitude  Is  not  polltlcaUy 
popular. 

VI^ASHnffOTON   RXPOKT FXBBtTAKT    15,    1968 

(By  Congressman  Bbt7ce  Aum.  Fifth  District. 
Texas) 

Just  where  are  we,  legislatively  speaking? 
New  legislation  is  proposed  with  too  little 
emphasis  on  the  study,  correction,  or  elimi- 
nation of  existing  laws.  I  propose  now  (too 
briefiy,  *ut  there's  a  space  limitation)  to 
mention  some  problems  that  wont  go  away. 
that  must  be  solved.  Yardsticks  handy  for 
reference  might  be  twofold:  (1)  What  Is  the 
constitutional  authority?  (2)  la  individ- 
ual Initiative,  Incentive,  and  freedom  fos- 
tered or  hurt? 

To  solve  problems,  first  the  problems  must 
be  recognized : 

1.  Taxation:  We  now  have  In  effect  a  fuU- 
flowered  Communist  type — a  progressively 
graduated  confiscatory  redistribution  of  pri- 


vate property  which  dampens  the  desire  and 
•blUty  to  save  and  Invest. 

2.  The  Congress:  Delegation  of  authority 
to  other  branches  of  Government  continues, 
mainly  to  the  Executive,  the  administrative 
branch. 

3.  The  Executive:  Increasing  administra- 
tive and  executive  responsibilities  create  a 
man-kiUing  Job,  terrlflcally  expands  admin- 
istrative personnel,  and  results  In  Inefllcient 
administration  of  laws. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court:  The  Court  fre- 
quently and  erroneously  Interprets  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  (which  Congress  then  falls 
to  correct)  and  reinterprets  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

5.  The  budget  system:  The  huge  growth  of 
Federal  Government  buries  from  Congres- 
sional prying  eyes  agencies  padding  mone- 
tary needs  in  order  to  offset  anticipated  cuts, 
thus  perpetuating  growth  of  the  bureaucracy. 

6.  The  civil  service  (a  twofold  problem) : 
The  well -entrenched  bureaucracy  nurtures: 
(a)  Some  (many?)  Government  workers  in- 
tent mainly.  If  not  only.  In  self -advancement 
to  a  higher  raUng;  and  (b)  those  who  distort 
administration  directives  to  conform  to  their 
own  political  beliefs. 

7.  Secrecy:  Confidential  Information,  vital 
to  the  United  States  defense  effort,  when 
denied  Congressmen,  upsets  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  a  representative  form  noI  government, 
a  modern  dilemma. 

8.  Security :  We  must  ferret  out  subversives 
In  a  free  and  complacent  society,  yet  with- 
out character  damage  of  the  Innocent,  an- 
other dilemma. 

9.  Foreign  affairs:  The  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  a  sovereign  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  48  States,  in  world  leadership  is  a 
balance  between  Isolationism  and  one  world- 
Ism,  posing  difficult  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality In  our  action. 

10.  Foreign  aid:  The  waste,  the  payment 
of  others'  debts  and  taxes,  the  subsidizing 
of  socialistic  and  communistic  governments, 
the  failure  to  convey  United  States  ideas  by 
dollars — all  remind  us  this  problem  «^" 
bankrupt  us. 

11.  Trade:  A  quandry,  lower  tariff  bar- 
riers for  free  trade,  buUding  business  and 
friendship  abroad,  yet  protect  domestic 
United  States  Industry  with  high  wage  rates 
which  cannot  compete  with  other  nations' 
lower  production  costs. 

12.  Labor :  The  monopolistic  power  of  labor 
unions,  the  dictatorial  power  of  union  lead- 
ers, the  replacement  of  collective  bargaining 
by  legislative  fiat,  the  violence  and  property 
damage  in  strikes  and  picketing,  and  the  loss 
of  Individual  protection  and  freedom — these 
could  ultimately  destroy  our  society. 

13.  Socialism— United  States  style:  (a) 
Federal  pubUc  housing  (political  housing), 
costly  to  the  taxpayer,  kills  Incentive,  favor- 
itism (who  gets  housing  or  not) ;  (b)  aid  to 
education:  Federal  aid  Is  followed  by  Federal 
control — of  teachers,  what  Is  taught,  and 
who  get  the  money  (see  current  bUl);  (c) 
Government  loans :  Favors  a  select  few,  at  the 
expense  of  all  taxpayers,  competes  with  and 
defeats  private  business.  Just  a  few  of  its 
many  lU  effects;  (d)  public  power  develop- 
ment— again,  all  pay  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
while  private  power  does  a  more  economical 
Job,  arranges  its  own  financing,  and  pays 
taxes.  States  rights  and  free  enterprise  take 
a  shellacking:  (e)  Federal  reclamation:  This 
program  reclaims  land  (whUe  we're  retiring 
land  In  the  soil  bank)  through  unsound 
business  methods,  an  unfair  burden  to  the 
taxpayers;  (f)  grants-in-aid:  Taxpayers* 
money  from  pocket  to  Washington  and  back 
to  the  State  and  locality  Is  a  form  of  Federal 
bribery  In  exchange  for  States  rights,  often 
abetted  by  the  States  themselves.  (It  would 
be  comical  if  not  so  dangerous) ;  (g)  agricul- 
ture: The  farm  price  supports,  controls,  and 
surplus  stockpiles  hurt  both  farmer  (loses 
Independence)  and  consumer  who  pays  twice 
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(taxM  aadat  Bton).   Offered  m  alleged  eor- 
rectlve  legislation,  they  furUaer  vpeet  tbe 
Xree  market  and  are  Mlf-dtfeatliig. 
Otlier  baelc  problems: 

1.  Minority  pressxire  groups:  Xioai  o<  the 
viewpoint  of  tbe  overall  national  good  la 
favor  of  special  self-interest  programs,  cou- 
pled wltb  tbe  threat  of  giving  or  withhold- 
ing votes  in  the  next  election  tax  tiected 
olBclals.  can  ultimately  bankrupt  us  flnaa> 
daily  and  morally. 

2.  Republicans  versus  Democrats:  With 
liberals  and  conservatives  In  each  party, 
party  programs  are  often  not  clear  cut.  real 
alternative  solutions  to  problems  are  not 
presented,  instead  only  different  degrees  of 
the  same  philosophy. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  problems— or 
dilemmas— facing  ms  demanding  solution. 
At  stake?  A  constitutional  democracy  In  a 
republic  form  of  government,  and  a  society 
of  free  people  and  free  enterprise. 
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by  the  Longshoremea's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act 
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or 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

OF   NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  day  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide efifective  safety  standards  in  em- 
plosmient  covered  by  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers*  Compensa- 
tion Act,  which  relates  to  private  long- 
shore and  ship-repair  operations  within 
the  Federal  jurisdiction,  to  establish 
means  for  reducing  the  high  accident 
rate  in  this  employment  It  would  im- 
pose an  obligation  on  stevedoring  and 
ship-repair  contractors  to  furnish  safe 
employment  and  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  and  enforce 
safety  standards  pertaining  to  their 
operations  aboard  ships  and  In  dry- 
docks. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  connection 
with  his  supervision  of  the  compensa- 
tion provisions  of  the  Longshore  Act  is 
presently  authorized  to  make  studies 
and  investigations  of  the  cause  of  in- 
juries in  employment  covered  by  the  act. 
and  he  may  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  to  interested  employers 
and  employees  of  means  for  reducing 
accidents.  No  authority  exists,  how- 
ever, to  issue  or  to  enforce  safety  stand- 
ards pertaining  expressly  to  such  em- 
ployment. The  proposal  would  give  the 
Secretary  such  authority,  but  it  would 
not  extend  to  matters  within  the  scope 
of  statutes  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard  or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  statutes. 

The  extremely  hazardous  nature  of 
longshore  emplosrment  is  reflected  in  the 
latest  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  The  data  which  are 
available,  while  Incomplete  in  scope, 
show  an  Injury  frequency  rate  In  the 
stevedoring  industry  of  88^  disabling  in- 


juries per  million  man-hours  work^  In 
1966— the  last  jrear  for  which  safet^  In- 
formation is  available.  In  comparison, 
the  average  Injury  frequency  rate  in 
manufacturing  was  12  In  that  year.  The 
accident  frequency  rate  In  logging  had 
for  a  number  of  years  been  the  highest 
for  any  industry  included  In  reponte  by 
the  Biureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  1956, 
however,  the  stevedoring  rate  of  ^.5 
substantially  exceeded  the  65  figi^e  for 
logging.  In  operations  under  the  Ibong- 
shore  Act  in  fiscal  year  1957— nojt  re- 
flecting operations  imder  State  conipen- 
sation  laws — 79,826  injuries  were  re- 
ported, 122  of  which  were  fatal.  In  that 
year  compensation  expenditures  under 
the  act,  which  did  not  include  mtdical 
costs,  were  $8,780,437.  ] 

The  varying  conditions  of  safety 
which  exist  in  stevedoring  operations 
aboard  ship  in  the  numerous  portf  and 
with  different  employers  can  be  Effec- 
tively improved  only  through  thei  me- 
dium of  a  Federal  law. 

PROVISIONS  or  PBOPOSZD  LEdSLATIO: 

An   affirmative   obligation   woi 
placed  on  employers  covered  by  tl 
to  furnish  safe  emplojnnent.    The  L 
tary  of  Labor  would  be  authorize 

establish   regulations   specifying   o 

ures  essential  to  conditions  of  safety 
after  interested  persons  had  been  fiven 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  vie'  ?s  on 
the  proix>sed  regulations. 

The  Secretary  also  would  be  au  iior- 
Ized  to: 

First.  Grant  variations  from  pre- 
scribed safety  standards,  in  his 
discretion,  upon  a  showing  of  pra  ;tlcal 
difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardst  ip  if 
the  safety  of  the  employees  concerned 
would  be  secured  by  such  variation. 

Second.  Provide  for  the  establishtnent 
and  supervision  of  safety  training ,  pro- 
grams and  consult  with  and  advls< 
ployers  regarding  injury  preventic 

Third.  Inspect  places  of  emploi     

and  equipment  and  interview  employees 
to  ascertain  whether  the  safety  r^ula- 
tions  adopted  and  published  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  are  being  applied. 

Fourth.  Hold  hearings  and  make  de- 
cisions, based  upon  flndings  of  facta ,  and 
for  such  purposes  he  and  the  district 
courts  would  have  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  provided  by  section  5  o^  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act— this  section  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that  the  Secretary's  jfind- 
Ings  shall  be  conclusive  in  any  fcourt 
of  the  United  States  if  supported  jby  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Fifth.  Seek  Injunctions  against 'con- 
tinuing violations  by  employers;  When 
violations  of  an  employer  are  wilful  or 
when  any  person  wilfully  hinder*  the 
administration  of  the  act,  the  peialty 
of  a  fine  through  criminal  action  may 
be  imposed. 

The  proposed  safety  authority  y  ould 
be  inapplicable  to  private  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  em- 
plojrees  of  Government  contractors  on 
defense  bases  and  in  foreign  areas  to 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Longsftore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  have  been  generally  extended. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  its. own 
safety  law. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OP  represkntAtivxb 
Tuesday,  February  18,  1968 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple in  all  sections  of  this  country.  North, 
East.  South,  and  West,  are  tremendously 
disturbed  over  the  repeated  violations 
and  usurpations  by  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  oi  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government.  Not  even  the  threat 
and  ill-advised  attempt  some  120  years 
ago  to  stack  that  body  resulteU  in  the 
unrest  among  the  thinking  i>eop|le  of  this 
country  as  has  the  recent  decisions  of 
tills  stacked  Court.  As  we  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  real  Spelling 
and  urgent  need  to  curb  this  Court  If 
any  semblance  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  sovereignty  of  thf  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  bailie  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  of  this  |ree  land 
are  to  be  preserved  for  posteritir. 

While  it  is  true  that  it  took  tht  notorl- 
aua  school-segregation  case  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
usurpation  of  Congressional  prerogatives 
and  the  wanton  invasion  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  by  the  Coiirt,  It  Is 
equally  true  that  subsequent  decisions 
have  adversely  affected  the  people  of  all 
other  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as 
the  South.  All  of  this  has  resulted  in  an 
ever-growing  demand  for  the  <;ongress, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  take  immediate  actloi  i  to  curb 
the  Court,  as  it  has  a  constitutio  lal  right 
and  duty  to  do. 

A  number  of  bills,  having  ior  their 
purpose  the  correction  of  numetous  sep- 
arate and  specific  erroneous  de<^ions  of 
the  Court,  have  been  introduced/  How- 
ever, each  of  these  bills,  some  ^f  which 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committees, 
would  only  correct  a  particular  abuse  by 
the  Court.  The  obstacles  in  tlius  tak- 
ing several  bites  at  the  cherry  are  ob- 
vious. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  H.  R.  10775,  a  coniprehen- 
sive  but  realistic  bill,  which  if  enacted, 
as  it  should  be.  into  law  would  correct 
most  of  the  abuses  complained  of  and 
substantially  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
Court.  There  Is  nothing  revoliiitlonary 
in  the  bill.  It  would  merely  put  the 
Court  back  In  its  proper  and  Constitu- 
tional channel,  which  the  farlsighted. 
Uberty-loving  Founding  Fathers  pro- 
vided for  it.  T-      ^ 
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ACTION 

Ih  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  defi- 
nitely and  specifically  for  the  division  of 
our  Government  into  three  distinct 
branches,  the  l^islatlve,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial,  each  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  as  now  consti- 
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tuted,  has  not  only  In  recent  years  tres- 
passed upon  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  executive  branch,  but  it  has 
also  challenged  and  usurped  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  the  Congress.  Nu- 
merous recent  decisions  of  this  so-called 
liberal  Court  are  purely  in  the  legisla- 
tive field.  In  fact,  the  Court  is  increas- 
ingly proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  it 
is  some  kind  of  a  super  legislative  body 
above  both  the  Constitution  and  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  are  show- 
ing an  ever-increasing  and  disturbing 
tendency  to  write  "the  law  of  the  land," 
based  upon  their  own  personal  ideolo- 
gies and  the  authority  of  other  nonlegal 
theories  of  sociological  writers  of  what 
the  law  should  be. 

A  perfect,  but  by  no  means  isolated. 
Instance  of  this  is  the  so-called  school 
desegregation  case.  Here  Chief  Justice 
Warren  wrote  in  that  decision: 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  psy- 
chological knowledge  at  the  time  of  Plessy  v. 
Ferguson,  thla  (new)  finding  is  amply  sup- 
ported by  modern  authority. 

In  reversing  the  58-year-old  Supreme 
Court  doctrine  in  favor  of  separate  but 
equal  school  facilities,  as  it  had  been 
enunciated  in  the  Plessy  case.  Warren 
went  on  to  cite  six  supposed  authorities, 
then  added: 

And  see  generally  Myrdal.  An  American 
DUenuna. 

This  line  of  decisions,  rendered  no 
doubt  under  the  false  assumption  that 
the  law  of  the  land  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  it  is.  Is  unquestionably  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  itself  and  an 
intolerable  invasion  of  the  right  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  States  and  the  Congress. 

The  phrase,  "law  of  the  land."  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Constitution.  Article 
VI  of  that  immortal  document  provides: 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  article  I.  section  1. 
of  the  Constitution  says  that  "the  law 
of  the  land"  shall  be  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress.  It  provides: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

•PECinc  PROVISIONS  or  H.  B.  10778 

While  it  is  impractical  to  attempt  to 
cure  all  of  the  evils  fiowing  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  these  last  several  years,  this 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  correct  a 
number  of  specific  errors  of  the  Court 
and  substantially  contribute  toward 
curbing  the  abuses  by  the  Court,  which 
most  good  lawyers  and  a  vast  majority 
of  good  citizens  throughout  our  great 
common  country  bemoan. 

BTATKS   BIGHTS 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would 
deny  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  the  guise  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
emption, to  nullify  and  repeal  laws  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  simply  be- 
cause the  Congress  had  legislated  in  a 
particular  field,  unless  the  Congress  In 


«iactlng  such  a  law  specifically  spelled 
out  in  the  bill  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Congress  to  exclusively  legislate 
in  that  particular  field. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  against 
Nelson  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  nullified 
a  Pennsylvania  law  against  sedition  un- 
der which  one  Steve  Nelson  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  In  the  State  court 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  freed  Nelson  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  had  passed  its  own 
Sedition  Act. 

The  Court  took  this  action  in  the  face 
of  and  contrary  to  the  10th  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  even 
the  Justices  of  the  Court  as  now  consti- 
tuted could  deny  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  legislate  in  this  field  in 
order  that  it  might  protect  the  citizens 
of  that  great  State  as  well  as  the  citizens 
of  our  great  common  country  from  the 
acts  of  subversion  for  which  Nelson  was 
convicted.  Likewise,  the  vision  of  a  seer 
or  prophet  is  not  necessary  to  foresee 
what  will  happen  to  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  or  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  themselves  if 
this  trend  of  usurpation  by  the  so-called 
High  Court  is  not  reversed.  The  State 
courts  would  soon  become  empty  shells 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  mean- 
ingless and  impotent. 

LIMITINC   APPELLATE   XURISDICTION 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would 
limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  so  as  to  prevent  that 
Court  from  taking  jurisdiction  to  review 
in  certain  cases  the  validity  of: 

First.  The  committees  of  Congress  in 
proceedings  against  witnesses  charged 
with  contempt  of  Congress. 

Second.  An  action  of  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  discharge  of  certain  employees  whose 
retention  might  impair  the  secm-ity  of 
the  Government. 

Third.  The  discretion  of  school  boards 
to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  their 
employees. 

This  section  would  correct  the  injustice 
done  State  sovereignty  in  the  New  York- 
Slochower  case.  Here  the  Court  denied 
the  right  of  the  school  board  to  fire  one 
Slochower  because  of  his  proven  pro- 
Communist  ideology. 

Fourth.  Rules  and  regulations  of 
boards  of  bar  examiners,  and  so  forth, 
governing  the  admission  of  persons  to 
practice  their  professions  within  the  par- 
ticular State. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  is  where  the 
Supreme  Court  interfered  with  and  re- 
versed the  State  laws  of  New  Mexico  and 
California  in  denying  admission  to  cer- 
tain persons  of  notorious  Communist  af- 
filiation to  practice  law  within  those 
States. 

TBB  MALLORT   DBCISION 

Still  another  section  of  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  from  reversing  decisions  of  juries 


and  lower  courts  in  criminal  cases  simply 
because  of  delay  in  arraignment  of  the 
accused. 

The  so-called  Mallory  case  Is  a  case 
in  point  of  the  extreme  limits  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  under  the 
guise  of  protecting  the  civil  rights  of 
the  accused.  In  the  Mallory  case  the 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  lower  coiu^ 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  one  of  the 
numerous  "yoke"  assault  and  robbery 
cases  which  occur  daily  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  solely  on  the  ground  that 
the  confession  made  by  the  defendant 
was  inadmissible  due  to  the  delay  in  the 
arraignment  proceedings.  Here  the  de- 
fendant was  arrested  on  Saturday  night 
and  was  arraigned  on  the  following 
Monday  morning.  As  the  result  of  that 
decision,  the  hands  of  the  police  and  the 
law-enforcement  officers  generally  are 
tied.  If  that  decision  remains  imchal- 
lenged  and  uncorrected,  the  murderers, 
rapists,  and  robbers  will  be  left  unmo- 
lested to  pray  upon  innocent  people  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  be  im- 
possible. 

BEAPnBKINO  AND  BEESTABLISHXNC  THE  BASIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCTKDfE  OF  SEPARATION  OF 
FOWXBS  BKTWBEN  THE  KXECXJTIVB,  LEGIS- 
LATIVE AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ITD- 
ERAL  GOVEBNUENT 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
Is  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Court  that  the  Constitution  means 
What  it  says  and  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  laeople,  who 
are  the  source  of  all  power  in  tliis  de- 
mocracy, to  see  to  it  that  the  Court  re- 
adjusts itself  to  the  intent,  the  spirit, 
and  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
a  reaffirmation  and  a  reestablishment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  basic  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  ju- 
dicial branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  provides  that  the  law  of  the  land 
shall  be  revised  or  changed  only  in  the 

manner  provided  by  the  Constitution 

eitlier  by  legislative  enactments  or  by 
constitutional  amendments,  not  by  a 
group  of  Justices,  neither  elected  by  nor 
responsible  to  the  people,  according  to 
their  own  or  foreign  ideologies. 

The  section  further  provides  that 
neither  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  courts  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  shall  be  boimd  by  any  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  which  conflicts  with  the  legal 
principle  of  adhering  to  prior  decisions 
and  which  is  clearly  based  upon  consid- 
erations other  than  legal. 

This  ts  a  sound,  reasonable,  and  logi- 
cal provision.  In  fact,  this  does  not 
change  anything  in  law  now.  It  would 
only  require  that  the  law  be  observed. 
It  would  not  prevent  the  Supreme  Court 
from  reversing  itself  if  sound,  legal 
cause  existed  for  reversal.  Moreover,  it 
would  not  make  superior  or  conflicting 
coiuts  of  the  lower  courts.  For,  before 
the  lower  cotu-ts  could  ignore  the  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  it  would  have  to, 
first,  conflict  with  legal  precedence;  and, 
second,  also  be  based  on  considerations 
other  than  legal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  permit  me  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Supreme  Court  of  these 
United  States  has  gone  far  afield  from 
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the  eoDcept  of  Its  duties  as  spelled  out 
in  the  Constitution  by  the  authors  of 
that  great  bulwark  of  freedom  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded  and 
upon  which  it  has  prospered  and  become 
the  envy  of  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  rapidly  destroying  the  yery  cor- 
nerstone of  State  sovereignty  with  the 
resultant  concentration  of  all  powers  of 
the  governed  in  a  strong  centralized 
autocracy  here  in  Washington. 

It  ISk  under  the  false  assiimption  that 
what  it  writes  is  the  law  of  the  land,  in- 
creasingly usurping  the  functions  dele- 
gated to  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Coiut  Is  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  undertaking  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  of  the  servants  employed 
by  the  Government. 

The  Court  is  erroneously  pursuing  a 
policy  of  substituting  its  own  personal 
views  of  what  the  law  should  be  for  legal 
precedence  denoting  what  the  law  is. 

These  are  not  capricious  indictments. 
They  represent  the  considered  opinion 
of  numerous  learned  men  of  law. 
Moreover,  these  actions  of  this  Court 
are  obnoxious  not  only  to  the  jurists  of 
State  coiu-ts,  but  are  equally  offensive  to 
many  able  jurists  now  occupying  the 
Federal  district  and  appellate  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  trend  is  permitted 
to  continue  unabated,  we  will  soon  be 
faced  with  a  judicial  autocracy  in  this 
coimtry  which  will  be  as  obnoxious  to 
our  concept  of  human  liberty  and  free- 
dom as  any  dictatorship  abroad  which 
we  now  abhor.  Surely,  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived.  No  longer  can  the 
Congress  delay  the  application  of  the 
essential  curbs  to  this  nmaway  Court. 
If  prompt  action  is  not  taken,  this 
American  Government,  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  human  liberty  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  minds  of  men,  shall  surely 
perish.    The  time  for  action  is  now. 


Our  Economic  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

OF    WXST    VIBGimA 

ZM  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  February  18, 1958 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioifAL  Recoks,  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
weekly  newsletter  Keenotes  which  was 
issued  yesterday,  February  17,  1958: 

Keekotts 
(By  Representative  Elizabeth  Kex) 

There  la  growing  concern  in  Congress 
among  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  over 
the  economic  situation. 

n'ankly,  the  outlook  is  not  at  all  encour- 
aging. Since  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation  has  worsened  markedly.  Unemploy- 
ment stands  now  at  4Ji  mlUlon  and  official 
estimates  are  that  by  the  end  ot  the  month 
6  miUlon  people  will  be  out  of  work.    Other 


indicators  of  the  Nation's  economic  strefigth 
are  not  too  reassuring. 

The  most  encoitraglng  fact  about  the  situa- 
tion Is  the  growing  attention  the  business 
Bitmap  is  attracting  in  Congress.  There  is  a 
growing  determination  not  to  allow  the 
downturn  in  business  to  get  out  of  ban  1. 

Many  respected  Members  of  Conireas, 
whose  knowledge  of  economics  is  highly  re- 
garded, believe  the  administration  ioj  too 
timid  in  Its  approach  to  the  recession. 
These  Representatives  are  demanding  bold 
action  now  before  the  country  slips  |lnto 
more  serious  trouble. 

More  and  more  talk  is  being  heard  ab«ut  a 
tax  cut  as  the  fastest  way  of  increasing  pur- 
chasing power.  Earlier,  a  tax  cut  was  Men- 
tioned as  only  a  bare  poesibllity.  Today,  it 
is  regarded  as  certain  11  business  falls  to]plck 
up  In  early  spring.  i 

One  encouraging  development  on  thel  eco- 
nomic front  is  the  increase  in  the  aum- 
ber  of  new  housing  starts  expected  |  this 
spring.  The  bousing  industry  has  be^  in 
the  doldrums.  Since  housing  is  a  ke|  In- 
dxistry,  this  has  adversely  affected  the  etitire 
economy.  A  spurt  in  housing  will  cjeate 
Jobs  and  build  up  demand  for  lumber  an*  the 
hundreds  of  other  items  that  go  into  >  new 
homes. 

The  administration  is  being  m-ged  to  give 
more  attention  to  pubUc  works,  to  free 
money  already  appropriated  by  Congresi  but 
impounded  by  the  Budget  Bureau  tcx  con- 
struction of  various  types.  For  example ,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  at  its  dlspoeal 
$175  million  for  renovation  of  some  <Jr  its 
400  Installations  located  throughout  I  the 
country.  This  Is  money  voted  by  previous 
sessions  of  Congress.  It  can  be  spent  to- 
morrow to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Release  of  the  money  and  Its  expend  ture 
throughout  the  country  will  create  Jobs  and 
give  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  the  nat  onal 
economy. 

Increased  defense  spending  will  lelp. 
And  the  tremendous  roadbuildlng  prooram, 
which  is  not  yet  off  the  ground,  will  b$ster 
the  sagging  economy. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  wrote  earlier  ■  this 
year:  The  country  Is  not  on  the  brink; of  a 
full-scale  national  depression.  We  are,  (low- 
ever,  facing  extremely  difficult  times,  i  the 
number  of  depressed  areas  Is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing, and  an  entirely  different  approach  from 
last  year's,  when  inflation  was  a 
threat,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  major  danger,  as  I  see  it,  is  tha^ 
administration,  by  putting  Its  faith  1| 
economic  revival  this  spring — a  revival 
respected  economists  do  not  foresee 
refusing  to  act  resolirtely  and  flrmly. 
allow  the  downward  drift  In  business  to  |con- 
tinue  too  long.  This  could  lead  to  severe 
economic  trouble.  ; 

It  is  true  that  the  many  antidepre^sion 
safeguards  built  into  the  economy  during 
the  past  25  years  offer  reasonable  sec  irlty 
for  the  future.  But  prolonged  unem]  iloy- 
ment  for  6  or  6  million  people  will  crei  te  a 
situation  from  which  it  would  take  sereral 
years  for  the  country  to  recover  fully, 


G»ngressman  DoUinger's  Annnal  R«port 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  NrW   YORK  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1958    1 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  itihas 
been  my  custom  to  send  a  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  Congress.    I  shall  prepare  a  repoit  at 


the  cloee  of  the  present  session  and  send 
it  to  the  people  I  represent  so  that  they 
may  know  of  our  efforts  and  what  has 
been  accomplished.  The  report  frill  also 
be  included  in  the  Cokgb^ional 
Rbcosd. 


Need  for  Supplemental  Credit  Tbroafh  ai 
Prhratelj    Administered,    Government- 
Guaranteed  Loan  to  Fanners 
aster  Areas 


in  Dis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI  :S 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONE 

or   ICISSOTTU  ' 

I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAtnVBS 

Tuesday.  February  18.  1958 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  pennlsslon  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  RIecoro  a 
copy  of  my  weekly  newspaper  Report 
From  Washington,  since  it  gives  some 
idea  of  the  problems  which  our  fanners 
and  small-business  men  in  sdutheast 
Missouri  are  facing  at  this  tiiie,  and 
points  up  the  necessity  for  som(  i  action 
to  be  taken  immediately.  The  etter  is 
longer  than  usual,  but  the  situation  is 
more  acute  and  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever  before.  ] 

I  am  hopeful,  of  course,  that  th|;  Presi- 
dent will  soon  sign  the  legislation  amend- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration 
Act,  and  I  have  contacted  the  White 
House  urging  that  action  be  taken  im- 
mediately. 1 

I  have  also  written  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calling  attention  to  the  mess 
which  has  been  brought  on  by  tne  mis- 
takes made  in  issuing  instrucUpns  for 
the  soil  bank  signup.  I  have  never  aeen 
greater  inequity  in  any  farm  program 
than  exists  under  the  present  ];>micies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  [ 

The  report  which  follows  setk  forth 
some  of  the  things  I  found  on  ^y  trip 
to  southeast  Missouri  last  week,  a(nd  fur- 
ther sets  forth  in  detail  how  I  believe 
some  of  our  problems  can  be  solved: 

Rkport  From  WASHZKoroir 

(By  Hon.  Paxti.  C.  Jonxs,  Representative  in 

Congreaa,  10th  Missouri  DistrK  t) 

After  spending  4  days  last  week  ii  t  south- 
east Missouri  visiting  ASC  offlcesC  the  9 
Production  Credit  Administration  offices  in 
CarthersvUle  and  Sikeston.  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  this  area,  your  Representative  feels 
that  he  has  the  information  necessary  to 
determine  at  least  some  of  the  needs  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  olQclals  in 
Washington  which  wlU  be  helpful  in  meeting 
the  problems  which  are  facing  boih  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers,  particularly  in  the 
cotton  section  of  the  Bootheel. 

There  is  a  tremendoiu  amount  of  Interest 
in  the  small  business  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  recommended  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  it  shotUd  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  establlahlng^a  tem- 
porary area  office  in  southeast  Mi^url  to 
receive  and  process  applications  tdt  emer- 
gency loans  to  small -business  firms.  At  the 
same  time  I  requested  that  the  8^  send 
a  representative  to  this  area  to  explain  the 
new  regulations.  At  the  time  this  column 
is  being  mailed  (February  17)  plans  are  be- 
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ing  made  to  hold  aa  treawlde  meeting  or 
meetings  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Missouri 
Delta  Development  Carp^  the  earlj  pert  of 
next  week. 

A  telegram  tram  WendeU  B.  Bemee,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  reads; 

"Our  field  aOces  will  be  prepared  to  aooept 
loan  applications  under  oiir  excessive  rain- 
fall-disaster program  aa  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent lias  signed  new  bm.  Synnpathetlc  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  establishment  of 
a  temporary  southeast  Mlseouri  area  if  con- 
ditions warrant.  Meantime,  I  wm  ask  our 
Kansas  City  regional  director,  Mr.  C.  I.  Moyer, 
to  contact  you  regarding  assignment  of  a 
representative  to  attend  meeting." 

This  meeting  wUl  be  of  particular  Interest 
to  operators  of  small  businesses  who  have 
been  directly  affected  by  the  excessive  rain- 
faU  of  this  past  season  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  in  need  of  long-term  credit  which  is 
not  available  through  the  normal  established 
commercial  credit  channels;  to  bankers  who 
are  interested  In  assisting  thetr  customers 
with  such  long-term  credit;  and  to  lawyers 
who  have  clients  who  have  called  on  them 
for  aeaistanoe  in  preparing  applications  for 
loans. 

This  Is  not  the  type  of  credit  which  is 
available  to  individual  farmers  and  for  that 
reason  they  wUl  not  be  interested  In  attend- 
ing this  meetmg. 

For  the  Individual  farmer,  there  Is  still  a 
need  for  some  supplemental  credit  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  Is  being  made  available 
throuRh  banks.  PCA,  and  the  FHA,  although 
your  Representative  has  found  that  each  of 
these  credit  agencies  liaa  liberalized  Its 
policies  in  an  attempt  to  meet  credit  needs. 

As  was  predicted  in  this  column  last  week, 
the  FHA  offices  began  February  10  advancing 
"furnish"  money  to  its  borrowers.  They 
are  also  Including  in  the  budget  the  de- 
preciation item  for  payments  to  creditors 
holding  mortgages  on  farm  equipment. 
Howevo-.  thU  latter  facility  Is  not  being 
xised  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated.  In 
fact,  demands  for  FHA  loans  have  been  con- 
siderably less  than  anticipated,  due  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  many  potential  borrowers 
are  waiting  until  after  February  20  to  see 
'  whether  or  not  they  will  be  in  or  out  of  the 
•oil  bank,  and  will  not  know  until  then 
what  their  needs  are. 

This  Representative  has  been  assured  by 
local  office  nuuiagers  and  by  both  the  local 
field  Bupervlaor  and  the  administrator  in 
Washington  that  the  FHA  program  wUl  be 
adnUnlstered  on  the  most  liberal  basis  pot- 
_  dble.  Visits  to  the  local  offices  in  most 
•outheast  Missouri  cotmtles  indicate  this  is 
being  done.  However,  your  Representative 
is  always  ready  to  have  investi^ted  any 
charges  that  this  is  not  being  done.  Some 
new  capital  is  being  made  available  to  pro- 
duction credit  agencies  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  and  this  «hf<t^m 
prove  laoet  helpful. 

There  Is  stUl  one  credit  need  which  is  not 
being  met,  and  I  want  to  assure  our  farm- 
ers as  well  aa  the  emaU-biulnese  men  who 
are  affected  that  an  attempt  Is  being  made 
to  correct  this  deficiency.  By  the  time  this 
column  is  printed  I  wUl  have  introduced  a 
bill,  which  if  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  would  make  avaU- 
able.  through  established  lending  agendee, 
a  Government-insured  loan.  avaUable  to 
Indlvidiial  farmers  for  the  specific  purpoee 
of  paying  open,  unsecured  accounts  which 
they  owe  to  those  who  have  extended  credit 
for  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
on  their  farming  operation  last  year. 

This  would  include,  but  not  be  restricted 
to,  accounts  for  seed,  fertiliser,  maehmery 
repairs.  oU  and  other  fuels  for  farm  machin- 
ery and  home  use;  feed  and  food;  hospital 
and  medical  expenae.  and  other  flmtrntlsle 
Such  a  loan  would  permit  the  individual 
farmer  to  oonaoUdate  aU  o<  hU  Intimate. 


itial  debts,  which  I  feel  be  wants  to  pay, 
and  which  he  will  pay  U  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eeeore  a  loan  repayable  over  a  pe- 
riod of  from  S  to  6  years. 

The  effect  at  such  a  loan  would  enaUe 
many  email  businesses.  Ineligible  for  loans 
through  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
to  collect  outstanding  accounts  which  other- 
wise cannot  be  paid.  Many  at  those  busi- 
nesses are  in  serious  trouble  with  all  of 
their  capital  tied  up  in  iinsecured  accounts, 
which  places  them  In  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  carry  on  if  some  relief  is  not  given 
soon.  These  businesses  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  economy  of  our  small  communities,  and 
In  many  instances  are  In  Just  as  critical  con- 
dlUon  as  the  farmer  who  failed  to  harvest  a 
crop  last  year. 

WhUe  I  have  talked  to  many  people  re- 
garding this  tyi>e  of  loan,  and  some  have 
said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  administer 
and  that  most  banks  would  not  be  interested. 
I  can  say  that  I  have  talked  with  some  bank- 
ers who  say  they  can  and  would  administer 
such  a  program.  Also,  officials  of  both  of 
the  two  PCA  offices  in  this  area  liave  told 
me  that  It  would  be  helpful  and  they  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  if  such  a  plan  can  be 
worked  out. 

A  representative  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration who  was  in  southeast  Missouri 
last  week  said  he  thought  this  plan  was  the 
most  practical  of  any  he  had  read  of.  WhUe 
it  is  similar  to  the  proposal  which  has  been 
advanced  In  several  bUls  already  introduced 
in  Congress,  this  plan  does  make  specific 
proposals,  which  most  of  the  other  bills 
merely  state  that  the  Federal  Government 
shoiUd  make  available  some  $200  mUllon  in 
guaranteed  loans.  The  plan  I  am  suggesting 
would  provide  for  the  Government  insuring 
80  to  90  percent  of  the  money  to  be  loaned 
by  established  credit  agencies.  Including 
banks. 

Hearings  are  already  scheduled  on  this 
tjrpe  of  legislation,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
present  this  plan  dxu-ing  the  coming  week. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration  will 
give  sjrmpathetic  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal, despite  the  fact  that  at  earUer  hear- 
ings none  of  the  Federal  agencies  seemed 
Inclined  to  want  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  administering  such  a  program. 

Now  as  to  soil  bank.  Personal  visits  to 
seven  offices  in  the  Bootheel.  and  reports 
from  the  other  offices,  have  convinced  me 
that  this  program  is  in  a  greater  mess  than  I 
had  Imagined  It  could  l>e.  A  talk  with  Mar- 
vin McLean.  AcsUtant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, further  convinces  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu-e  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  it  made  a  mistalce  in  instructing  the 
State  and  county  offices  to  conduct  the  sign- 
up on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis;  and 
further  advising  both  State  and  county  offices 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  for  all 
who  wished  to  place  cotton  in  the  soil  bank, 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  State 
aUocatlons,  prior  to  the  time  when  they  dis- 
covered on  January  16  that  the  money  was 
being  exhausted. 

Had  the  department  exercised  a  mlnimnni 
of  good  Judgment  In  limiting  the  signup  to 
the  larger  of  a  minimum  of  6  to  10  acres  or 
30  patient  of  the  1958  allotment,  as  was 
done  last  year,  there  would  have  been  no 
question  but  there  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient funds,  and  at  the  eanoe  time  there 
would  have  t>een  a  stifflcient  signup  to  re- 
duce acreage  to  the  desired  mimmiim 

As  eUted  last  week.  I  etUl  insist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  la  violating  the  law 
which  states  that  every  producer  shaU  t>e 
given  a  "fair  and  equitable  opi>artunity  to 
participate  in  tte  acreage  reserve  program." 
as  set  out  In  section  104  of  the  SoU  Bank  Act. 

In  every  county  of  southeast  Miasourl 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  farmers 
were  dlaertmtnated  against  In  the  signup, 
although  X  am  not  charging  that  any  local 
oOotal  did  anything  other  than  canj  out  the 


tnstruetlons  of  the  Department  of  Agrtool- 
iure  aa  conveyed  to  them  thzxKigh  the  State 
ASC  committee.  Columns  could  be  writ- 
ten about  spedflc  instaneea.  and  while  q»ce 
prevenU  going  into  details  here,  theee  facta 
are  being  preeented  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
Benson. 

While  the  Secretary's  Oiflce  insisted  ■•  late 
as  last  Friday  (February  IS)  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of  first 
come,  first  served,  and  that  Department 
would  request  no  additional  fuzids  In  view 
ot  the  fact  that  the  soU-bank  acreage  re- 
serve would  be  discontinued  after  this  year, 
the  Agrictilture  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Is  w^n»g  plans 
to  recommend  to  Congress  that  sufficient 
funds  be  made  available  to  meet  the  obU- 
gations  of  every  oonfauct  that  has  been 
c^ered.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Department 
wlU  agree  to  this — they  should  be  urging 
that  this  be  done — prior  to  February  20.  the 
last  day  that  farmers  wm  have  to  decide 
whether  to  remain  In  or  withdraw  from  the 
soil  bank.  Otherwise  confusion  wlU  be  even 
greater. 

Your  Representative  beUeves  and  has  ao 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  Oor- 
emment  has  a  vaUd  commitment  in  view 
of  the  announcements  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  prior  to  the  signup,  and 
believes  that  Congress  has  the  obligatlone  of 
providing  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments that  have  been  made.  Despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  opposed  the  aoU-bank 
program,  which  I  feel  is  contrary  to  the  beet 
interests  of  the  farmer,  as  weU  aa  to  the 
economy  of  this  area.  I  stUl  believe  that  the 
Government  caniKit  and  should  not  welsh 
on  its  obligations. 


A  Skift  for  the  Better  in  Our  Latia 
Americaa  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oaxGON 
IN  THK  HOD8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  February  18. 1958 

Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  exchange  be- 
tween myself  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Macoml>er,  who  is  replying  for  the 
President. 

Never  in  my  extensive  dealings  with 
the  administration  on  this  subject  for 
more  than  a  year  has  such  a  plain,  em- 
phatic endorsement  of  democracy  been 
issued  officially  for  public  attention. 

The  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Macomber's 
letter  is  only  a  small  step,  but  it  is  at  last 
in  Uie  right  direction.  Perhaps  we  may 
hope  that  our  Nation  will  no  longer  ad- 
here to  a  policy  of  treating  police  states 
as  though  they  were  respectable  and 
worthy  of  our  friendship. 

The  letters  follow: 

Depaxticswt  or  Stats, 
Washington.  February  13.  19St. 
The  Honorable  Chasixb  O.  Posxaa, 
House  of  Representative*. 
T^tLB.  Ma.  PoKtxa:  Your  letter  of  February 
S  to  the  President.  recommauUng  a  state- 
ment congratulating  the  Venezuelan  people 
on    the    overthrow   of    the   P^rez    Jlmtoes 
regime  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

As  you  know,  the  cornerstone  of  otir  Lattn 
American  policy  has  long  been  the  principle 
of  xMnlnterventlon.  and  we  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  intervene  or  appear  to  Intervene 
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In  the  aflalra  of  other  countries.  This  policy 
has  been  based  not  only  upon  treaty  obliga- 
tions but  also  on  long  historical  experience 
which  shows  that  any  other  policy  has 
greater  disadvantages  to  us,  no  matter  how 
good  or  well  Intentloned  o\u  motlvea  may  be. 

I  think  that  the  historical  evolution  of 
Latin  America  during  past  yean  would  bear 
this  out.  particvilarly  as  we  see  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States  now  functioning 
on  a  basis  of  juridical  equaUty,  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence,  without  fear  of  domi- 
nation by  a  larger  or  more  powerful  nation. 
Certainly  aI«o  the  spread  and  consolidation 
of  democratic  Institutions  In  Latin  America 
Is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  hemisphere  in  constructing  such  a 
policy.  This  has  occiirred  through  the 
spontaneous  efforts  of  the  people  themselves 
without  outside  prodding,  and  this  Is  after 
all  the  most  solid  and  healthy  kind  of 
change. 

AU  of  this  does  not  mean  that  we  as  a 
government  are  any  the  less  dedicated  to 
democracy  and  freedom  or  deplore  any  the 
less  the  institution  of  autocratic  police  state 
governments.  As  you  rightly  point  out  in 
your  letter,  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  their  ultimate  and  decisive  base  In  the 
free  man.  While  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
Intervene  in  the  Internal  developments  of 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  we  are  In  a 
position  to  feel — and  vi  e  do  feel — satisfaction 
and  pleasure  when  the  people  of  any  country 
determinedly  choose  the  road  to  democracy 
and  freedom. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WlUJAM  B.  Macombek,  Jr., 

Aisistant  Secretary. 

Fibbuabt  3, 1958. 
Tbe  President. 

The  White  House. 
Deas  Ma.  PaxsmxNr:  Ted  Szulc,  writing  in 
the  New  Tork  Times.  February  2,  1958,  con- 
cluded an  article  about  Venezuela  and  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  dictatorships  with  this 
paragraph : 
"Even  If  the  majority  of  Venezuelans  did 

appreciate  the  perplexities  of  United  States 
policy  regarding  their  country,  there  is  none- 
thelesB  a  certain  amount  of  lingering  resent- 
ment here.  This  probably  could  be  elimi- 
nated If  Washington  would  follow  up  Its 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  governing 
Junta  with  gestures  to  convince  the  Vene- 
zuelans that  It  really  wishes  their  nascent 
democracy  well." 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a  public 
statement  from  you  congratulating  the  Vene- 
Buelan  people  on  the  overthrow  of  the  P6rez 
Jimenez  police  state  and  on  the  pledges  by 
the  Junta  to  hold  free  elections  seasonably 
would  be  such  a  gestiu-e. 

By  such  a  statement  you  would  be  express- 
ing the  deepest  political  beliefs  of  our  cltl- 
Eens  and  at  the  same  time  bolstering  our 
moral  leadership  of  the  free  world  in  an 
area  where  our  friends  have  had  reason  to 
doubt  our  devotion  to  democracy  outside  of 
our  borders. 

It  is  true  that  the  dictators  would  not 
fancy  your  making  a  statement  of  this  sort. 
They  would  call  It  Intervention.  Batista, 
Stroessner,  Somoza  and  Trujillo  would  resent 
the  adverse  public  attention  and  the  loss 
of  face  your  statement  would  mean  for 
them,  but  the  people  In  their  countries,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  so  far  as  they  learned 
about  it.  would  feel  otherwise. 

If  you  should  feel.  In  accordance  with  what 
currently  Is  your  policy,  that  you  could  not 
publicly  condemn  police  states  and  that  of 
P6rez  Jimenez  In  particular,  then  I  earnestly 
ask  that  at  least  you  make  a  statement  as 
soon  as  possible  approving  the  steps  toward 
democracy  taken  by  the  Junta  in  Venezuela 
When  It  did  away  with  the  security  police, 
freed  political  prisoners,  allowed  freedom  of 
press  and  pledged  fre«  elections  In  the  near 
future. 


I  do  hope  the  day  will  come  soon  ^hen 
our  Nation's  policies  will  permit  both  pi  ibllc 
official  disapproval  of  police  states  and  pi  tbllo 
official  approval  of  events  tending  totrard 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  ought  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  as  deploring  police  slates 
and  f avormg  democracies.  Certainly  the 
world  and  the  free  nations  have  their 
mate  and  decisive  base  in  the  free  man 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

CaABI.ES  O.  POllTl*, 

Member  o/  Congri 


free 
illtl- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVla 

Tuesday,  February  18.  1958 

Mrs.  KEE.  Jblr.  Speaker,  under  1  save 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  a  stater  lent 
which  I  made  before  the  House  \  ays 
and  Means  Committee  on  yesterday: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  fate  of  tl  lou- 
sands  of  residents  of  West  Virginia  -ests 
In  the  hands  of  your  committee.  Youi  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  legislation  dei  ling 
with  totematlonal  trade  policy  will  diter- 
mlne  whether  these  people  must  contln  ue  a 
life  of  bare  existence — largely  provide*  1  by 
unemployment  compensation,  relief,  sui  plus 
fooda,  and  the  generosity  of  charitable  a  ;en- 
cles  and  Individuals — or  whether  they  will 
be  permitted  once  again  to  obtain  emj  loy- 
ment  and  rise  from  the  destitute  condil  ions 
that  have  enveloped  so  many  of  our  <  om- 
munitles. 

As  is  customary,  spokesmen  for  the  adi  iln- 
Istratlon  will  appear  before  you  during  the 
opening  days  of  your  bearings.  They  will 
seek  to  prevail  upon  you  to  carry  out  the 
President's  program  for  more  liberal  fore  Ign- 
trade  policies.  Many  of  these  Govemnent 
officials  have  traveled  extensively  thnugh 
other  nations  of  the  world  and  are  ;hus 
equipped  to  recount  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  these  nations  when  American  i  lar- 
kets  are  opened  to  the  goods  which  they  pro- 
duce. I  do  not  challenge  this  philosaphy. 
Obviously,  the  refineries  of  Venezuela  and 
the  Middle  East,  the  textile  mills  of  J^ian, 
the  machine  shops  of  Germany,  and  the  |  lass 
houses  of  Belgium  will  prosper  so  long  at  the 
markets  of  America  are  open  to  their  pro- 
duction. 

As  you  delve  further  into  the  realri  of 
foreign  trade  with  members  of  the  P  esl- 
dent's  Cabinet  and  their  subordinates.  ]  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  utilize  the  opoa  rtu- 
nlty  to  discuss  with  them  the  domestic  re- 
percussions of  the  President's  program.  It 
would  indeed  be  revealing  to  discover  whe  ;her 
any  of  these  officials  have,  for  Instance,  vis- 
ited mining  communities  of  West  Virginia 
In  the  past  several  years.  I  am  curlom  to 
know  whether  anyone  who  actually  un  ler- 
stands  conditions  in  our  State  could  rec  >m- 
mend  that  America's  fuel  markets  cont  nue 
to  be  exposed  to  the  rampaging  flood  i  of 
foreign  oil  while  coal  miners  search  In  dea  salr 
for  a  way  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  3tm- 
illes.  Can  these  public  officials  continue  to 
Ignore  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  pottery, 
glass,  and  ceramics  workers  whose  Jobs  have 
been  displaced  by  the  importation  of  c{>m- 
modltles  made  In  areas  of  the  world  w4ere 
wages  are  far  below  those  set  by  the  Cona  ress 
Itself?  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  It  la  the  wish  of  Ithe 
administration  to  create  a  mutual  stand  ard 
of  living  between  our  country  and  thpst    to 


whom  our  markets  have  been  opened,  then 
it  would  appear  that  the  mlBsion  haa  already 
been  accomplished.  No  matter  how  ];ittle  the 
wage  levels  of  a  foreign  nation  m4y  be.  Z 
can  assure  you  that  the  foreign  workiers  sup- 
plying our  markets  are  enjoying  a:  greater 
income  than  are  those  American  i  workers 
wboee  Jobs  have  been  taken  away  In  oonae- 
quence.  T 

I  ask  that  the  committee  Insist  fhat  our 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers  Ise  kept 
in  focus  at  all  times  during  the  dlspivsslonate 
pleas  of  administration  witnesses.  Unfortu- 
nately, diplomatic  strategy  has  been(  substi- 
tuted for  humane  reasoning  by  mar^  of  the 
supporters  of  more  liberal  trade  laws.  As 
representatives  of  the  American  peodle.  Con- 
gress Is  obliged  to  provide  the  balance  to 
prevent  this  country's  side  of  the  tHade  see- 
saw from  becoming  mired  In  the  driedges  oX 
economic  inertia  and  frustration. 


Learnins:  To  Lire  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


was  so 
many 
in   my 


HON.  STEWART  L  UD 


or  AKIZOIf  A 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTA^TVSS 

Tuesday,  February  18. 1951 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  |a  few 
days  ago  our  colleague  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompso»|1  made 
an  address  before  the  third  annUal  New 

Jersey  Americanization  Conference  at 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  titled  "Learning  to  live 
in  the  Untied  States."  The  talk 
well  received  and  contains  so 
thought-provoklng  Ideas  that, 
opinion,  it  deserves  a  wider  audience. 
The  speech  follows: 

Learniko    To    Lrva    ii«    th«    UNrreoI  Statxs 
(Address    by    Hon.    Frank    Thompsom,    Jr.. 
February  9,  1958,  to  the  Third  Ann|Ual  New 
Jersey  Americanization  Conference.  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.)  T 

I  have  sponsored  comprehensive  '  legisla- 
tion In  the  Congress  designed  to  supersede 
the  present  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  known  as  the  McCarran-Wal^er  Act. 
This  new  legislation  is  in  most  respects  sim- 
ilar to  the  legislation  I  introduce<^  In  the 
84th  Congress  which  was  cosponsbred  by 
Senator  Hxrbekt  Lchicam.  of  Neif  Tork. 
Joining  with  me  In  sponsoring  this!  legisla- 
tion are  27  Democratic  Members '  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives  lncludin(g  Con- 
gressman Emanttix  Celleb,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Under  my  proposal  there  will  be 
crimination  based  on  national  origin 
and  there  will  be  no  classiflcatlon  oi  United 
States  citizens  into  two  categories,  |  native- 
born  and  naturalized.  There  will  be  io  addi- 
tional grounds  for  loss  of  citlzen^Up  by 
naturalized  citizens  except  those  thit  apply 
to  native-born  citizens.  All  provWlons  of 
the  present  law  which  permit  its  retroactive 
application  In  deportation  proceed!  t%s  have 
been  eliminated  In  my  bill  and  all  of  the 
harsh  provisions  applicable  now  In  exclusion 
proceedings  have  been  humanized.  I  have 
provided  for  a  full  and  unlimited  jjudlcial 
review  of  administrative  decisions  made  In 
all  immigration  and  naturaUzatlon  proceaaeu 
and  my  bill  woiUd  expressly  prev#nt  the 
separation  of  families.  i 

Perhaps  the  most  important  segi^ent  of 
my  legislation  Is  that  which  would  eliminate 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  Under 
the  national  origins  system,  northern  and 
western  European  nations  are  aUoWed  ap- 
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proximately  70  percent  of  the  tIsm.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  ajrstem  dlacrtminatss 
against  persons  from  southern  *yw^  eastern 
Europe.  Senator  Kennedy's  characterization 
of  the  the  present  Uw  as  "the  most  blatant 
piece  of  discrimination  In  this  Nation's  his- 
tory" is,  I  think,  an  accurate  appraisal. 

A  search  of  the  records  of  the  1920's  re- 
veals that  the  national  quotas  system  was  by 
no  means  an  accident.  It  reflects  the  fears 
of  the  time  that  America  would  be  nooded 
With  refugees  from  war-devastated  nations. 
Bigotry  reared  its  ugly  head  in  the  Congress 
and  that  great  body  succumbed  to  preposter- 
ous arguments  concerning  supposed  differ- 
ences in  biology  among  various  nationalities, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  people  of  some  na- 
tions were  of  superior  biological  stock. 

Ttie  Bolons  of  the  1920%  used  the  expres- 
sion "Americanization"  as  <lescrlptlve  of  the 
process  of  adjustment  to  American  life.  Now 
we  know  that  what  Americanization  truly 
means  is  the  interaction  of  the  values  of  the 
various  cultures  within  American  life  and 
the  contribution  that  this  makes  to  the 
growth  of  our  democracy. 

It  la  well  to  recall  today  that  the  ex- 
eluslonlst  forces  among  us  are  the  lonely 
TOtcea,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
theee  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  have 
always  moved  me  deeply,  are  representative 
of  the  best  In  the  American  tradition  and 
speak  for  the  heart  of  otir  country: 

"In  regard  to  Germans  and  foreigners,  1 
esteem  them  not  better  than  other  people, 
nor  any  worse.  It  is  not  my  nature  when 
I  see  a  people  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
their  shackles — the  oppression  of  tyranny — 
to  make  their  life  more  bitter  by  heaping 
upon    tbem    greater     burdens;     but    rather 

would  I  do  all  m  my  power  to  raise  the  yoke 
than  to  add  anything  that  would  tend  to 

crush  them  •  •  •  if  there  are  any  abroad 
that  desire  to  make  this  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  It  is  not  In  my  heart  to  throw 
aught  In  their  way  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  the  United  States." 
Believing  as  I  do  that  the  national  origins 

quota  system  Is  evU  I  And  that  I  have  to 
take  Issue  with  the  legUlaUon  recommended 
by  the  President,  and  offered  In  the  Con- 
gress by  leading  members  of  his  party,  which 
simply  extends  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  preserves  its  discrimination. 

We  know  now  that  in  this  country  where 
everyone  Is  an  Immigrant  or  the  descendant 
of  an  immigrant  that  there  Is  no  one  pat- 
tern of  culture.  There  are,  rather,  a  number 
of  patterns  of  culture  and  we  are  proud  of 
our  cultimil  pluralism  for  it  has  contributed 
to  the  strength,  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  tapestry  that  is  America.  For  anyone 
to  have  imagined  that  he  wanted  to  "aa- 
sinUlate"  in  such  a  country— to  lose  his 
Identity  as  a  member  of  his  original  group- 
was  sheer  nonsense,  for  the  reason  that  this 
Is  actuaUy  impassible  in  a  country  based  as 
otn  la  on  mtUtlple  cultiu-es. 

Today  I  ask  that  you  briefly  explore  with 
me  the  cultural  traditions  of  America.  My 
purpose  Is  dear  and  simple.  I  shall  make 
no  effort  to  be  either  original  or  learned. 
All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  try  to  put  Into  familiar 
words  what.  I  am  confident,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  you  believe  In  your  hearts  to  be 
the  essence  of  our  country's  heritage.  We 
might  well  start  with  mention  of  oiu-  many- 
sided  tradition,  to  see  what,  in  our  past,  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  Someone  has  said 
that  "many  peoples  have  had  the  same  In- 
heritance but  have  not  been  able  to  profit 
by  it"  as  we  in  America  have  done. 

ICany  factors  have  cooperated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  That  Is  a 
sane  and  simple  assumption.  First,  we 
should  not  overlook  our  physical  envlitm- 
ment.  In  this  factor  our  people  have  been 
blessed  above  most  peoples.  Among  the  fea- 
tures to  be  emphaslBed  are  the  vast  extent 
of  our  territory  and  the  great  variety  of  our 
natural  resources,  includmg  the  richness  cdt 


the  sou.  extensive  forests,  sad  deposits  of 
minerals  and  metals.  Rainfan  i^  adequate, 
waterpowar  sltss  numotMis.  Our  wide  ra- 
rtety  In  cUmate  Is  an  asset. 

A  second  factor  that  has  helped  to  make 
the  United  States  strong  is  our  democratic 
poUtlcal  institutions.  This  "oonstltutioa  <tf 
government."  as  Burgess  has  called  It.  cre- 
ated a  Federal  Union,  with  a  wise  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  the  Nation  and 
States.  The  establishment  of  three  branches, 
adequately  checked  and  balanced,  has  limited 
the  General  Government  and  avoided  abso- 
lutism. 

Our  democratic  republican  system  of  self- 
government,  emphasizing  duties  as  well  as 
prlvUeges,  has  developed  an  intelligent  dtl- 
senship  and  won  the  loyal  support  of  all 
genuine  Americans. 

Third,  our  national  Ideals  certainly  have 
contributed  to  our  greatness  as  a  Nation. 
Not  only  have  these  Ideals  attracted  large 
numbers  of  foreign  ImmlgranU  to  oxir  shores. 
but  they  have  served  as  an  inspiration  to 
aU  loyal  citizens.  Chief  among  these  ideals 
is  otor  Independence  as  a  nation,  freedom  of 
conscience,  opinion,  liberty  of  the  person, 
equality  before  the  law.  equality  of  oppor- 
tiinlty.  absence  of  any  caste  system,  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  freedom  of  religion.  We  hope, 
someday,  to  fully  realize  all  of  these  ideals'. 
X  hope  that  you  new  citizens  will  help  ua. 

Another  important,  and  fourth,  factor  in 
our  greatness  is  found  in  our  free  enterprise 
system  of  mdustry,  based  upon  the  principles 
of  private  ownership  and  operation.  The 
rlghU  of  acquiring,  boldmg,  and  disposing  of 
property  exist  without  the  medieval  restrlc- 
Uons  ot  primogeniture  or  the  resUlctlous  of 
modern  totalitarian  systems. 

Our  capitalistic  system  is  not  without  Its 
faults.  History  discloses  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  monopoly,  to  panics,  and  there  has 
been  poverty  in  oui  midst.  But  contrasted 
with  socialism  and  comnumism,  our  free  en- 
terprise system  Is  far,  far  superior.  We  have 
freedom  of  the  worker  to  choose  his  work;  we 

have  democracy  in  industry;  we  have  develop- 
ment of  Individual  InitlaUve.  Among  the 
outstanding  results  of  our  system  are  good 
wages,  great  eflJclency,  and  the  development 
of  an  Incomparable  know-how  in  business. 
The  greatest  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world 
today. 

But  a  part  and  parcel  of  these  four  fac- 
tors—the physical  environment,  the  demo- 
cratic political  Institutions,  the  national 
Ideals,  the  free  enterprise  system— we  have 

the  human  element — the  racial  element or 

simply,  the  people. 

The  American  people  with  its  Anglo-Saxon 
base  and  a  generous  admixture  of  other 
strains  has  proved  to  be  strong,  virile,  capa- 
ble, and  resourceful. 

Sometime  between  1801  and  1851  there  ap- 
peared In  the  United  States  a  new  man — 
the  American.  The  resourcefulness  of  this 
new  man  has  been  shown  in  the  conquest  of 
the  wilderness.  In  the  development  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  In  the  establishment  of  a 
great  civilization.  The  physical  environment 
and  the  people  have  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other.  The  people  have  put  all  of  our 
political  and  natural  resources  to  good  use. 

But  what  of  our  cultural  inheritance,  you 
ask?  ' 

PractleaUy  every  people  that  has  reached 
the  stage  we  call  civilization  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  progress.  But  few  nations  have 
been  preeminoit  In  this  regard.  One  factor 
that  has  made  this  country  so  great  has 
been  our  Inheritance  from  the  past.  I  refer 
to  the  Inheritance  beyond  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  beyond  the  dark  days  of  the 
Amsrlcan  Revolution,  beyond  the  founding 
of  Jamestown  and  the  Colony  of  Plymouth. 
Z  refer  to  the  great  contributions  made  by 
the  Gb^eks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  British.  C3er- 
mans,  French,  ItaUans.  Irish,  Czechs,  Scan- 
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dinavlans.  and  PoUah.  I  refer  to  our  abill^ 
to  maks  th«  greatest  possible  use  ol  tbla 
Inheritance. 

Into  the  climate  of  o\ir  democratic  polltl'- 
cal  Institutions  canM  the  foreign  bom,  those 
shareholders  m  our  oc»nmon  democracy. 
Nine  nationalities  were  among  the  signers  of 
OUT  Declaration  of  Independence.  America 
was  built  by  immigrants,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters — not  only  the  physical  America  of 
rich  farms,  great  factories,  of  social  and  po- 
litical eminence,  but  the  America  of  music, 
art,  and  letters. 

The  Anglo-American  culture  of  colonial 
times  placed  little  value  on  the  arts  and  Its 
people  were  markedly  Inconspicuous  in 
aesthetic  expression.  In  contrast  the  folk 
cultures  of  the  continental  nations,  and 
those  of  later  immigration  in  particular, 
were  far  more  elaborated  in  miialc,  the 
dance,  colorful  folk  festivals,  and  Uie  arts  In 
general. 

It  took  music  a  long  time  to  develop  in 
America.  The  New  England  colonists  con- 
sidered it  a  sinful  diversion.  In  1675  a  law 
was  enacted  prohibiting  the  playing  of  musl- 
caa  instruments,  except  the  drum,  trumpet, 
and  the  Jew's  harp.  The  straltlaced  Purl- 
tans  and  Separatist  Pilgrims  were  not  favw- 
ably  disposed  toward  such  a  delicate  art. 
Music  was  not  tolerated  for  its  own  sake  but 
only  as  an  aid  to  worship,  and  even  that 
was  lamentably  bad.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment no  composers  appeared  for  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  »an<Hng  of  the 
Pilgrims.  It  was  considered  both  wildly 
and  vain  to  fashion  a  new  tune.  This  period 
In  the  history  of  New  England  may  be  con- 
sidered a  musical  desert,  without  any  oases. 
Gradually  a  change  came  as  newcomers 
from  England  raised  the  standards.  After 
1783  many  foreign  mvislclans  arrived  and 
took  charge  of  our  music.  Italians  came  In 
considerable  numbers  and  for  some  time  had 
a  monopoly  in  the  secular  field.  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  recmited  musicians  in 
Italy  who  Ufted  the  Marine  Band  from  Its 
flfe-and-drum  status  to  one  of  distinction. 
Oiur  first  orchestras  were  Introduced  by 
Italians. 

When  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was 
organiasd  In  Boston  m  1815  the  conductor 
was  an  Italian  who  remained  In  charge  for 
sero-al  years.  A  ntmiber  of  Italians  became 
teachers  of  music  both  In  public  and  private 
Institutions.  Italian  grand  opera  began  In 
America  In  1825  and  in  the  operatic  field  the 
Italians  have  been  outstanding.  They  have 
furnished  numerous  symphony  directors, 
among  whom  we  find  the  incomparable  late 
Artxiro  Toecanlnl. 

Music  and  muslcmaklng  In  Amo-ica.  how- 
ever, have  In  large  measure  come  through 
German  influence.  In  1094  a  band  of  Ger- 
man Pietists  settled  near  Philadelphia  and 
stressed  music,  both  Instrumental  and  vocal. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  settied  In  1741  by  the 
Moravians,  moved  far  ahead  of  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  from  Its  very  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  has  been  a  musical  center. 

About  1848  there  was  a  veritable  invasion 
of  musicians  from  Germany  and  they  did 
much  to  raise  our  standards.  In  this  mlgra- 
Uaa.  was  Carl  Zerrahn.  who.  In  1854.  became 
director  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
In  Boston  and  continued  with  that  organlza- 
tdcD  for  40  years.  Three  leading  orchestras  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago  were  com- 
posed largely  of  German  musicians  under 
German  leadership.  Gradually  the  musical 
ambitions  of  other  cities  were  aroused  and 
they  organiaed  orchestras  In  all  of  which  tho 
German  element  was  promlnoit. 

Theodore  Thomas,  the  boy  violinist  Who 
came  to  America  from  Germany  In  1846.  ki 
an  epic  figure  in  American  history.  B*  wmb 
a  masterful  oonduetor.  but  more  important 
was  his  plan  to  educate  our  taste  for  good 
muale. 

The  Cfcechs  are  also  prominent  to  nnisle  and 
one  cannot  turn  the  radio  or  television  dial 
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far  without  hearing  miisle  played  or  com- 
posed by  members  of  that  group  In  America. 
A  symphony  orchestra  without  a  Czech  la 
almost  unthinkable. 

Belgium  settlers  hare  also  been  great  lovers 
of  music  and  nearly  every  settlement  In  Wis- 
consin had  a  brass  band  and  string  orchestra. 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  done  much  to 
give  America  more  music.  They  have  empha- 
sized choral  singing  In  particular. 

Jews  have  participated  as  Interpreters  of 
music,  as  Instrumentalists,  more  than  as 
coDiposers.  Violin  virtuosity  has  become  al- 
most synonymous  with  Jewish  musical 
genius.  Among  them  are  Fritz  Krelsler. 
Mlscha  Elman.  Max  Rosen.  Efralm  Zimballst, 
and  others.  Osslp  Oabrllowltsch,  late  con- 
ductor of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  bom  In  Russia  of  Jewish  parents. 

Leonard  Bernstein.  George  Gershwin,  and 
Irving  Berlin,  all  of  Jewish  stock,  have  be- 
come American  institutions  in  the  field  of 
music. 

On  a  July  day  in  1939,  a  story  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  tells  us.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  the  process  of 
turning  foreign-born  Americans  into  citi- 
zens droned  on.  Candidates  mxunbled  their 
way  through  the  brief  ceremony,  plodded  out 
with  their  final  papers.  Then  a  young 
Ukrainian  stepped  forward,  squared  his 
shoulders  and  began  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance. Suddenly  the  courtroom  came  alive. 
The  Judge  leaned  forward,  raptly  attentive 
to  this  fervent  recital.  When  the  young  man 
reached  the  phrase  "one  Nation  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  spectators 
broke  into  applause. 

The  Judge  reached  over  and  grasped  the 
new  American's  hand.  "I've  heard  that 
pledge  so  often,"  he  said,  "that  It  had  lost 
Its  beauty  for  me.  Thank  you  for  giving  it 
back  to  me,  Igor  Oorin." 

Since  that  day  about  18  years  ago,  the 
wonder  of  being  an  American  has  not 
dimmed  In  Igor  Oorln.  He  Is  now  one  of 
the  world's  most  popular  baritones,  but  his 
most  significant  role  is  his  portrayal  of  him- 
self as  an  American.  "Nowhere  but  in  Amer- 
ica," he  says,  "can  you  so  freely  express  the 
special  gift  that  Ood  has  given  you." 

It  was  Oorin's  understanding  of  America's 
past  that,  7  years  ago,  introduced  him  to  his 
favorite  role,  Brlgham  Young  in  All  Faces 
West,  a  music-drama  commemorating  the 
foxindlng  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Here  was  the 
story  of  the  Mormon  migration,  a  saga  of 
the  pioneer  spirit.  The  role  of  Brigham 
Toting  called  for  a  singer  who  could  project 
the  spiritual  note  behind  the  drama.  The 
committee  ended  Its  search  when  it  heard 
Gorln's  record  of  The  Lord's  Prayer.  That 
he.  a  Ukrainian  by  birth,  should  be  asked  to 
play  the  lead  seemed  to  Gorln  the  ultimate 
compliment.  He  wired  the  committee:  "I 
understand  the  part.  I  too  have  made  an 
exodus  to  a  Promised  Land." 

American  painting  is  In  no  way  native. 
It  has  no  archaic  characteristics  which  it 
may  claim  as  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  not 
national  but  cosmc  poll  tan.  for  it  has  been 
more  exposed  to  international  currents  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  It  is  almost  a 
European  transplantation  with  one  nation  or 
school  having  at  one  time  a  preponderating 
influence  to  be  followed  by  another.  France 
and  Italy  has  been  the  outstanding  sources 
of  artistic  inspiration. 

Time  limitations  do  not  permit  me  to 
speak  in  detail  concerning  sculpture,  litera- 
ture, and  the  theater.  But  contributions  to 
our  inheritance  in  fine  arts  have  come  from 
Canada,  England,  Ireland.  Poland,  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Rumania,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Italy.  Ukraine,  indeed,  from 
around  the  world. 

Several  Americans  of  what  some  call  "old 
stock"  have  drawn  upon  foreign  folk  for 
their  writings.  \mia  Gather  as  a  girl  played 
with  Scandinavian,  Bohemian,  German. 
Ttencb,  and  Russian  children  and  learned 


the  ways  of  their  parents  dm^ng  her  tarly 
years  as  a  resident  of  Nebraska.  I 

From  a  garlic-growing  town  In  Hudgary 
came  a  boy.  so  poor  that  at  first  he  sle|}t  on 
a  park  bench  in  New  York  City.  One  cold 
winter  night  he  entered  a  hotel  lobby  to  get 
warm  but  was  thrown  out.  Twenty  years 
later  he  bought  that  hotel  for  $635,000  and 
somewhat  later  acquired  the  newspaper;  the 
World,  for  $340,000.  This  was  Jopeph 
Pulitaer,  who  became  a  Journalistic  kli 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  the  factlthat 
these  Inunlgrants  have  made  valuable  Icon- 
tributlons  to  oiir  life  and  that  we  would  pave 
been  heavy  losers  if  they  had  not  gome. 
Their  background  and  training  In  their 
homelands  gave  them  particular  fitnesses  for 
making  contributions  to  our  cultiural  in- 
heritance. ] 

Inunlgrants  have  done  much  to  maka  and 
keep  America  democratic.  In  the  ISthl cen- 
tury the  Federalist  Party  with  its  aristocratic 
bias  set  about  to  stop  any  fxirther  siread 
of  dangerous  democratic  doctrines  by  enact- 
ing the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  and  the 
naturalization  law  in  1798.  It  was  also]  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Constitution  to  bar!  nat- 
uralized aliens  from  holding  Federal  0fBce. 
The  trend  toward  democracy,  however^  was 
too  strong  and  the  Federalist  Party  was 
doomed. 

While  our  American  language  is  En  ;llsh. 
It  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Bi  Itain 
and  the  impact  of  other  nations  has  been 
one  factor  in  producing  changes.  A  Gei  man 
dialect  has  modified  both  vocabulary  and 
pronunciation  of  English  In  our  own  area. 
Likewise,  the  everyday  speech  of  lower  Lou- 
isiana reflects  a  French  contact.  Texans  have 
appropriated  words  from  the  Mexican^  In 
Minnesota  and  the  adjoining  States  Swedish 
terms  and  Idioms  have  been  borrowed.  The 
word  spaghetti  has  been  admitted  lnt<i  the 
dictionaries  and  we  use  this  Italian  word 
as  if  It  had  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  I  ong- 
fellow  or  Emerson. 

Even  cookery  in  America  has  not  foil  jwed 
any  one  national  tradition.  It  sbowi  the 
Influences  of  several  groups.  We  seel  out 
French.  Italian,  German,  Greek,  Chinese  and 
Jewish  eating  places. 

While  we  owe  a  greater  debt  to  the  alf}rtg- 
inal  Indians  than  is  usually  acknowledged, 
yet  the  main  roots  of  dur  life  are  burled  in 
the  soil  of  many  nations  and  our  cultiire  Is 
more  than  anything  else  a  tapestry  ^  oven 
with  threads  from  the  Old  World  tra<  Ition 
and  the  American  environment. 

The  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  when  Sect  stary 
of  the  Interior,  wrote  of  the  immlgrant'i  part 
in  the  making  of  America,  and  I  quote; 

"America  is  a  land  of  but  one  p<  opie, 
gathered  from  many  countries.  •  •  •  \  hat- 
ever  the  Itu-e  that  brought  us,  each  ha  s  his 
gift.  Irish  lad  and  Scot,  Englishman  and 
Dutch,  Italian,  Greek,  and  French,  Spai  lard. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Norse,  Negro^all  have  :ome 
bearing  gifts  and  have  laid  them  on  the  altar 
of  America. 

"All  brought  their  music — dirge  and  was- 
sail song,  proud  march  and  religious  c  lant. 
All  brought  music  and  their  Instrumenl  s  for 
the  making  of  music,  these  many  chl  dren 
of  the  harp  and  the  lute.  All  brought  their 
poetry,  winged  tales  of  man's  many  pasi  Ions, 
folksongs  and  psalms,  ballads  of  heroej  and 
tunes  of  the  sea,  lilting  scraps  caught  from 
the  sky  and  field,  or  mighty  dramas  that  tell 
of  primal  struggles  of  the  profouudest 
meaning.  •  •   • 

"All  brought  art,  fancies  of  the  i^lnd, 
woven  in  wood  or  wool,  silk,  stone,  or  mejtal — 
rugs  and  baskets,  gates  of  fine  design  and 
modeled  gardens,  houses  and  walls,  pi  liars, 
roofs,  windows,  statues,  and  painting)  — all 
brought  their  art  and  handcraft. 

"Then,  too,  each  brought  some  homely 
thing,  some  touch  of  the  familiar  hoije  or 
field  or  forest,  kitchen  or  dress — a  fa^rlte 


America  has  given  much  to  other  nations, 
but  she  has  also  received  abundaiijtly.  We 
need  to  understand  this. 

The  distinctiveness  of  America's  cultural 
Inheritance  is  in  Its  diversity — tne  many 
ethnic  and  racial  strains  which  make  up  lt$ 
total  pattern.  Walt  Whitman  was  Inserting 
a  literal  and  not  merely  a  poetic  trvtth  when 
he  called  America  a  nation  of  nations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULfER 

or    NKW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAjTIVES 

Tuesday.  February  18. 191  8 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1958.  I  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  in  support  of  my 
bill.  H.  R.  821,  to  provide  loans  tb  needy, 
qualified  students.  My  testimonfir  before 
that  committee  follows:  [ 

Stattment  o»  Repbbsintattv*  Abraham  J. 

MuLTxa  (Democrat,  or  New  York),  Bctork 

THX   HOTTSE   COMMrrrEX   ON    EDUCAtlON    Alto 

Labor.  Fxbruart  17,  1958 

Mr.  Mm^TER.  Mr.  Ch&lnnan  and  tnembere 
of  the  distinguished  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  many  words  h4ve  been 
written  on  this  subject  in  the  |>ast  few 
months.  I  will  limit  my  remark^  in  the 
hope  that  this  committee  and  the  Congreas 
will  soon  substitute  action  for  wcjrds.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  more  important  action 
that  this  Congress  can  take  than  ko  enact 
a  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  measure.  Thia 
would  go  to  the  beart  of  the  problem  pointed 
up  by  sputnik  and  In  the  long  irun  con- 
tribute more  to  the  strength  of  our  country 
than  having  any  number  of  sphere4  circling 
the  earth.  We  will  miss  the  boat  iind  per- 
haps even  the  spaceship  if  we  are  satisfied 
with  crash  programs  in  weapons  and  satel- 
lites which  virtll  provide  only  teniporary 
strength.  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  Consider- 
ing the  very  future  of  this  countryj  I  hope 
only  that  my  bill  and  my  testimisny  this 
morning  will  be  of  some  assistance  yi  you  in 
successfully  discharging  this  task.  | 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  821  is  tol  furnish 
loans  to  the  country's  needy  and  tcholasti- 
cally  qualified  students  so  that  tney  may 
continue  their  education  beyond  ihe  high 
school.  State  agencies  will  select  jtne  stu- 
dents to  receive  these  loans. 

The  amount  of  money  available  tf>  a  State 
would  be  determined  by  the  ratio  v^hich  the 
nvunber  of  its  Members  in  the  Hous^  of  Rep- 
resentatives bears  to  the  total  number  of 
Members  from  all  the  States  which  jhave  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  this  act.  My  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  would  authorize!  for  the 
Federal  scholarship  fund  the  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  flscal  year  1958  and  $10  m|lllon  for 
fiscal  year  1959  and  such  sums  as  afe  necee- 
sary  for  succeeding  years.  For  a  stkident  to 
be  eligible  for  a  loan,  his  State  muist  desig- 
nate a  State  agency  and  establish  c<^rtaln 
methods  and  standards  of  selection.  More- 
over, the  Commissioner  of  Educanon  may 
suspend  loans  to  students  if  he  dejtermlnes 
that  the  State  agency  is  discriinlnating 
against  Individuals  on  the  basisTof  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin^  Itie  State 
will  only  be  required  to  make  cerial^  depos- 
its Into  the  Federal  scholarship  fuitd  if  the 
fund  is  not  self-sustaining,  but  in  ho  event 
can  this  State  payment  exceed  10*  percent 
of  the  amount  of  advances  made  to  students 
from  that  State  during  the  preceding  year. 


The  Federal  Scholarship  Act  would  loan 
to  an  eligible  student  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  a  year  for  the  first  4  years  of 
study  in  any  educational  institution  of  col- 
lege-grade studies.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  $1,500  a  year  for  4  years  to 
students  in  graduate  schools. 

Repayment  of  the  loan  by  the  student  will 
be  over  a  10-year  period  with  interest  at  1 
percent  per  year. 

Let  me  review  briefly  the  reasons  such  a 
program  Is  needed.  As  you  know,  I  have 
supported  such  a  program  for  years  and  first 
Introduced  this  legislation  in  1955.  Recent 
events  have  dramatized  the  urgency  for  such 
a  program,  which  is  long  overdue.  The  rea- 
sons we  must  now  enact  a  Federal-education 
program  fall  into  four  categories,  viz:  secu- 
rity and  defense,  rising  costs  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, the  requirements  of  a  free  democrat- 
ic society  and  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  the  youth  of  the  country.  I 
shall  dlsc\iss  each  of  these  briefly. 

1.  Security  and  defense  needs:  There  Is  no 
reason  for  one  to  discuss  this  in  detail.  In 
recent  months  the  facts  and  arguments  have 
been  well  publicized.  We  are  not  developing 
to  their  fullest  (neither  quantitatively  nor 
qualitatively)  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources— human  talent.  Ingenuity,  and  skill. 
And  this  is  true  in  all  fields,  not  Just  physics 
and  mathematics.  The  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Resources  and  Advanced  Training  con- 
cluded in  1954  that  the  Nation  Is  producing 
enough  persons  competent  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  meet  the  demands  for  specializa- 
tion in  all  fields.  In  other  words,  we  need 
not  emphasize  1  or  2  fields  of  study  if  we  do 
something  about  the  fact  that  fewer  than 
half  of  the  upper  25  percent,  and  only  6  out 
of  10  of  the  top  5  percent  of  hi^h-school 
graduates  are  obtaining  the  higher  educa- 
tion which  would  enable  them  to  develop 
their  full  potential.  Other  studies  Indicate 
that  with  aid  available  for  study  in  any 
field,  more  than  half  of  the  students  would 
pursue  careers  In  teaching,  engineering,  and 
scientific   research. 

Congressmen  should  be  well  aware,  as  are 
most  scientists  and  educators,  that  success- 
ful solutions  to  our  national  problems  are 
equally  dependent  upon  the  contribution  of 
biologists,  medical  doctors,  lawyers,  econo- 
mists, social  scientists,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
overemphasize  a  single  branch  of  learning 
we  wUl  probably  create  as  many  problems  as 
we  solve. 

2.  The  rising  cost  of  higher  education:  If 
we  review  briefly  the  yearly  income  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  families  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  average  costs  of  at- 
tending college,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
financial  barrier  exists  for  many  bright 
young  students. 

In  its  current  population  reports,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  estimated  that  in  1956 
there  were  23  million  families  that  received 
a  yearly  income  of  $5,000  and  less,  7  million 
families  had  incomes  of  $2,000  and  less. 
Now,  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  states  that  the  cost  of  at- 
tending undergraduate  college  In  1956-57 
averaged  $1,600  a  year  at  public  institutions 
and  $2,000  a  year  at  private  institutions.  I 
will  not  belabor  the  point.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  Most  of  the  children  of 
these  families  cannot  flnanciaUy  afford  to  at- 
tend college.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  allow  America  to 
draw  her  futiu-e  brain  power  only  from  the 
economically  favored  few.  As  we  all  know 
there  is  no  correlation  between  a  family's 
income  and  the  capabilities  of  its  children. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  capable  high-school 
students  fail  to  enroll  in  colleges  each  year 
for  financial  reasons.  We  must  rectify  this 
BltuaUon. 

3.  The  point  clearly  emerges  from  this, 
gentlemen,  that  our  ideal  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity <5onfllcts  with  the  situation  which 
we  are  aUowlng  to  persist.     Let  us  recall 
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that  education  is  essentially  the  conununl- 
cation  of  a  society's  culture  or  way  of  life. 
As  our  Western  culture  becomes  more  com- 
plex, higher  education  becomes  more  im- 
portant. We  have  progressed  from  a  system 
of  education  solely  within  the  family  to  one 
where  it  requires  16  to  20  years  of  formal 
education  to  acquire  specialized  knowledge. 
Therefore,  to  deny  financial  assistance  to 
capable,  needy  students  is  to  deny  them 
their  equal  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge of.  and  participate  fully  In  the  cul- 
tural heritage  and  way  of  life  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  we  endanger  our  democratic 
institutions  If  we  do  not  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  broadly  educated  scientists, 
lawyers,  educators,  yes,  even  legislators,  to 
deal  with  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
of  the  social  and  physical  world. 

4.  The  moral  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment grows  out  of  all  of  the  above.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  to  It  that  the  country  is  now 
secure  and  remains  so  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  to  It  that  all  talent  Is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  through  Its  own  efforts  in 
order  that  the  country  remains  morally  and 
physically  strong  and  that  our  ideals  do  not 
become  empty  words. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  special  value  of 
the  loan  program  provided  for  in  my  biU. 
It  alone  will  not  do  the  Job.  However,  not 
only  wiU  a  greater  nimiber  of  students  re- 
ceive specialized  training  If  this  Federal 
Scholarship  Fund  is  created,  the  better,  more 
serious  students  wlU  be  attracted  by  such  a 
program.  If  we  provide  this  opportunity  for 
loans,  the  Industrious,  serious,  and  highly 
motivated  student*  will  respond.  Slackers 
and  those  not  serious  about  the  Importance 
of  an  education  wUl  not  imderteke  the  obli- 
gations of  repayment.  In  this  way  we  are 
assm-ed  that  those  mentally  gifted  students 
who  are  willing  to  exercise  initiative  and  to 
work  hard  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop themselves  and  thereby  make  a  high 
level  contribution  to  society.  A  loan  pro- 
gram Is  therefore  an  Important  complement 
to  any  scholarship  grant  program  which  you 
gentlemen  may  consider. 

Let  me  now  briefly  deal  with  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  in  opposition  to 
such  a  program.  First  of  all  there  are  those 
who  contend  that  the  loans  will  not  be  re- 
paid. This  cynical  argimient  displaying  an 
amazingly  profound  lack  of  faith  In  the  youth 
of  our  country  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  record  is  as  follows : 

During  World  War  n  we  had  a  temporary 
measure,  the  student  war  loan  program, 
which  lent  three  and  one-third  million  dol- 
lars in  its  2  years  of  existence.  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1957.  approximately  80  percent  of 
this  sum  has  been  repaid  in  addition  to 
$375,695  in  Interest.  Only  1.4  percent  or 
$46,403.81  has  been  charged  off  and  referred 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office.  An  un- 
determined amount  of  this  has  even  been 
collected.  The  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  anticipates  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  small  outstanding  bal- 
ance will  be  collected. 

The  experience  of  private  Institutions  is 
likewise  very  successful.  The  following  is 
from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun.  May  5.  1956. 
"According  to  the  director  of  admissions  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  "The  expe- 
rience of  almost  every  college  Is  that  there  is 
virtually  no  loss  by  default.'"  Thus,  the 
record  supports  those  who  have  faith  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  Nation's  students. 

The  most  foolish  argument  is  that  no  one 
would  take  advantage  of  a  loan  program.  I 
suppose  I  find  this  point  peculiar  because  I 
Just  dont  know  anyone  who  withholds  help 
f rcMn  those  who  need  it  for  fear  it  wUl  not  be 
accepted.  This  is  too  easy  an  escape  from 
fulfilling  an  important  responsibility.  In 
addition.  I  am  convinced  from  my  maU  and 
the  facts  that  a  publicized  Federal  loan  pro- 


gram wo\ild  not  go  l>egglng  because  it  would 
be  meeting  a  real  need  and  one  that  will 
Increase  in  the  fut\ire. 

Let  me  point  out  In  conclusion  that  this 
bill  will  not  place  a  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  since  it  provides  for  a  revolving 
loan  fund.  Furthermore,  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral control  is  not  involved  as  the  aid  is  to 
students  with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram placed  In  the  hands  of  State  agencies. 
Please  understand  that  I  do  not  say  this 
blU  is  the  panacea  for  education.  It  will  not  - 
cure  all  problems.  It  will  not  give  us  all  the 
specialists  we  need — not  even  those  in  any 
single  field.  But  it  Is  one  instnimentality 
that  will  help  the  overall  program. 

Gentlemen,  we  can  and  mxist  at  this  Junc- 
tiu-e  in  our  Nation's  history  provide  for  the 
future,  demonstrate  an  abiding  faith  in  o\ir 
youth  and  discharge  our  moral  and  legisla- 
tive responsibilities.  I  submit  that  the  one 
thing  we  cannot  afford  at  the  present  time  1$ 
further  postponement  of  enactment  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  your  committee  to  pre- 
sent my  views.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  ELUorr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Multeb.  I 
have  one  comment  with  respect  to  your  state- 
ment, and  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  that  the  $5  million 
which  you  propose  for  the  first  year,  and 
$10  million  for  the  second  year,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  years  there- 
after, are  sufficient  to  get  the  program  \mder 
way? 

I  am  thinking  of  this  against  the  backlog 
of  something  over  200.000  of  the  brightest 
Students  who  do  not  go  on  to  college  each 
year. 

Mr.  MuLTER.  I  am  sure  It  will  not  solve  the 
full  problem,  nor  wlU  it  do  as  much  as  it 
should.  Let  us  start  it  gradually.  Let  us 
see  if  It  does  have  the  popular  acceptance 
that  I  think  It  will  have. 

Secondly,  we  can  start  off  the  first  year 
with  5.000  students.  If  we  double  that  the 
second  year  we  can  take  care  of  10,000.  Let 
us  see  how  many  will  avaU  themselves  of  the 
pri-.aege.  If  the  demand  is  far  In  excess  of 
the  amounts  provided  for,  we  can  then  In 
1960  or  even  In  1959  as  we  see  what  the  de- 
mand is  for  the  program  and  how  many  stu- 
dents are  availing  themselves,  then  reassess 
the  program.  We  may  in  1960  say  there  Is 
not  enough  demand  for  it.  Let  us  abandon 
it.  I  doubt  It.  I  think  the  demand  Is  going 
to  increase  for  the  program. 

This  Is  not  an  expenditure.  It  is  not  going 
to  cost  us  any  money.  From  the  experience 
we  have  had,  every  dollar  of  this  money  will 
come  back.  With  the  1  percent  interest  it 
WlU  pay  all  the  administration  costs  and 
return  the  money  and  cover  any  possible 
losses. 

Let  us  try  it  as  a  test  program.  We  tested 
It,  as  I  Indicated,  during  World  War  n  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Let  us  try  it  again.  After 
we  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience  let 
us  reassess  the  program. 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  genUeman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wainwright.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late my  friend.  Mr.  Mitlter.  on  the  program, 
and  point  out  several  things  in  his  state- 
ment. First  of  all,  he  was  a  presputnlk  on 
education,  which  I  think  is  quite  relevant 
these  days  because  so  many  of  us.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  myself,  have  only  been  fairly 
recently  enlightened.  I  think  that  yoxir  pro- 
gram, which  as  you  point  out,  you  put  In  in  _ 
1955.  was  a  proper  start. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  in  your 
monetary  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  another  school  of  thought  which  must  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

The  chalnnan  has  a  comprehensive  bill  In. 
Tltle  ni  of  the  chairman's  bill  provides  a 
$40  mlUion  amount  generaUy  along  these 
same  lines  as  your  blU.  However,  I  am  not 
clear  on  this.    Does  your  bill  specifically  tie 
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It  Into  s  scholastle  qiiallflcatlo&T  la  other 
words.  I8  there  eligibility,  u  there  Is  In  the 
chairman's  bill,  only  to  those  who  fit  Into 
certain  requirements? 

Mr.  MxTLTOL  Oh,  yes.  I  lesTe  It  to  the 
States  to  pick  the  students,  but  the  States 
will  have  to  set  standards.  It  will  not  be 
merely  applying  for  a  loan  because  the  boy 
or  gtrl  wants  a  loan  to  pay  tuition.  The 
boy  or  girl  will  have  to  show  aptitude. 

Mr.  WAiNwaicHT.  How  about  economic 
rec[uirement8?  Will  the  applicant  have  to 
show  that  he  is  a  needy  case? 

Bir.  MxTLTsa.  Tes;  the  applicant  should 
show  that  he  Is  a  needy  case.  He  should 
not  be  reqtilred  to  show  financial  responsl- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  Walhwiiuut.  He  would  show  that  he 
did  not  have  sufllclent  funds? 

Mr.  MxTLxn.  Tes;  he  should  show  that  If 
he  did  not  get  the  loan,  he  could  not  carry 
on. 

Mr.  WAnrwBicRT.  You  were  in  Congress 
then.  I  did  not  know  about  this  program 
that  you  referred  to.  Was  it  called  the  stu- 
dent war-loan  program? 

Mr.  Mttltb.  Tbat  was  the  title  of  tt.  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Waxhwhoht.  As  of  December  81,  of 
this  past  year,  there  were  80  percent  paid 
up? 

Mr.  MuLTiB.  Tes. 

Mr.  WAnrwKiGBT.  Was  this  a  10-year  pro- 
gram, do  you  know? 

Mr.  MuLTca.  Yes;  X  believe  the  program 
permitted  a  student  to  repay  his  loans  over 
a  period  of  10  years.  It  did  call  for  a  higher 
interest.  I  think  it  calls  for  4  percent  in- 
terest. 

If  you  noticed  the  figures,  I  pointed  out 
with  a  946,000  chargeoff  of  loans  as  against 
$375,000  of  interest.  If  we  would  divide  that 
by  4  so  as  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate.  Instead 
of  4  percent  to  1  percent,  you  would  still 
have  $90,000  of  Interest  collected  In  this 
period,  and  you  have  only  had  $46,000  in 
losses.  It  did  cost  more  than  $46,000  to  ad- 
mdnister  the  program. 

Mr.  Wainwbioht.  Many  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  presented  to  us  tie  in  a  loan 
program  to  the  qualification  of  the  student. 
That  will  mean  that  It  will  lt>e  necessary 
for  this  committee  anh  for  Congress  to  have 
some  kind  of  legislation  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  where  we 
can  find  out  who  are  the  bright  ones  and 
who  are  the  dumb  ones  and  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff.  Would  you  be  in- 
clined to  support  such  a  program? 

Mr.  MtTLTEB.  I  would  support  the  aU-lnclu- 
slve  bill  that  the  chairman  has  introduced. 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship.  I  am  not 
asking  this  committee  to  report  my  bill.  I 
am  asking  tlie  committee  to  report  a  bill 
wblch  will  Include  this  program.  The  grant 
program  Is  Important.  All  the  Items  In  the 
chairman's  bill  are  Important.  All,  to- 
gether, will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
the  whole  problem.  The  loan  program  is 
only  going  to  solve  one  part  of  it.  a  small 
part  of  It. 

Mr.  Wainwwoht.  I  have  no  further 
questions. 

Mr.  Ei.T.TOTT.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WisB.  I  only  have  one  curiosity  to 
throw  out.  11  this  program  was  in  effect 
during  World  War  n,  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course.  I 
was  not  nere  during  those  days,  who  spon- 
sored this  legislation,  why  was  it  sponsored, 
and  why  was  it  discontinued? 

Mr.  MuLTER.  I  was  not  here  in  Congress 
when  the  bill  was  originally  enacted.  I 
came  down  in  1B47  in  a  special  election. 
This  was  already  on  the  statute  books  at 
that  time. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  initiating  the  pro- 
gram was  because  there  was  a  tremendous 
need  to  channel  more  students  into  the 
colleges. 


lir.  WiBL  Was  tt  initiated  by  tlia  Depart- 
ment or  by  the  ''"^"I'ttrr  or  how  ud  It 
come  into  being? 

Mr.  MuLna.  I  know  that  It  had  tbe  ad- 
xnlnlstratlon'fe  aupport,  but  whethet  tha 
original  idea  came  from  the  adminlst^tlon 
or  from  some  Member  of  Congress  ori  from 
outside  educational  forces,  I  do  not  re- 
member. I  know  It  did  have  the  adminis- 
tration's support.  I 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  affer  It 
proved  so  successful  on  a  temporary  basis, 
we  let  it  die. 

It  Jixst  so  happened  that  nobody  showed 
enough  Interest  to  revive  the  progrvn  or 
extend  it.  ' 

Mr.  WizR.  I  assumed  from  the  rdsum^  that 
you  made  that  you  had  made  a  pretty  close 
check  on  the  legislation  and  that  yon  had 
gotten  in  touch  with  the  H£W  for  a  Ustory 
of  the  blU. 

Mr.  MuLTKB.  I  did  not  dieck  on  who  ipon- 
sored  it. 

Mr.  WntB.  I  mean  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  MuLTca.  I  did  check  and  stud^  the 
operation  of  the  program  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  successful  prc^am. 
It  was  successful.  Stiidents  did  apply  for 
and  get  the  aid  and  then  kept  their  nf>"gfl- 
tion  and  repaid.  | 

I  think  you  win  find  that  moet  <if  the 
debts  that  were  written  off  were  becau$e  the 
stiident  died  rather  than  because  he  wfcinted 
to  defaxilt.  ^^ 

Mr.  Webb.  Where  did  you  get  the  inftona- 
tion  you  have  today? 

Mr.  Mttltbb.  Prom  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

B4r.  Wnae.  You  did  not  ask  them  ani  thing 
about  the  history  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MxTLTER.  Nothing  about  the  ox  iglnal 
sponsorship;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Was.  Let  me  ask  the  Chahu  an  a 
question.  You  have  had  the  department 
here? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wibr.  Has  there  been  anythln)  j  ap- 
proached on  a  question  of  a  trial  n,  n  on 
this  type  of  legislation  by  the  administra- 
tion, or  do  they  not  know  anything  aba  at  It? 

Mr.  Elliott.  They  have  referred  to  It,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  just  In  passltg,  to 
the  effect  that  this  program  was  in  exij  tence 
during  World  War  II.  I  believe,  to  Ik  spe- 
cific, that  the  witness  Doctor  Flint  referjed  to 
It.  I  think  in  the  testimony  that  hei  gave 
originally  here  last  August  or  thereabout, 
that  you  will  find  something  alxjut  It  in 
the  printed  volume  of  hearings. 

Mr.  WiEB.  I  know  where  to  look  now 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Gwlnn. 

Mr.  Qwow.  Mr.  Multer,  I  was  readln  {  last 
night  a  Uttle  Greek  history  and  yo  i  re- 
minded me  of  the  statement  of  So  irates 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  statesmsn  or 
politicians  who  concerned  themselveaf  only 
with  the  immediate  demands  of  organized 
groups,  used  the  power  of  government  for 
temporary  purposes,  were  only  contributing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  wj  ereaa 
those  who  took  a  long  look  into  the  f  uture 
and  thought  in  terms  of  the  future  w  ill  are 
were  Indeed  great  statesmen. 

So  you  qualify  as  a  great  statesman  1  r  you 
had  lived  in  Socrates'  time. 

Mr.  MuLTiB.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  GwiNM.  1  wonder  If  you  havi  i  got 
enough  evidence  to  support  the  Idea  thi  t  the 
student  today  needs  loan  funds.  I  jad  a 
letter  frcan  the  University  of  Virglnl4  last 
week  saying  that  they  have  in  that  Single 
university  $300,000  unused  for  lending  to 
students.  I 

Mr.  MxTLTEB.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  [that. 
Mr.  Gwlnn.  I  think  there  has  been  a  poll 
made  of  educators  on  the  subject.  I  think 
they  divide  about  equally  between  thostf  who 
would  favor  grants  and  those  who  Would 
favor  loana.  | 


I  will  say  that  If  you  take  tha  totll  number 
that  would  favor  both  grants  and^oana.  you 
find  that  a  very  large  irfflTfintag«l  W  t**»m 
favor  the  principle. 

I  assume  that  that  takes  in  men  iwho  hav* 
had  experience  in  colleges  that  is  quit*  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  you  referred  to. 

Mr.  OwiNK.  There  is  another  fiatura.  X 
think  we  lack  specific  informatipn  about 
what  the  n,eed  is.  The  fact  that  jonly  $3^ 
million  was  applied  for  in  Worl^  War  n 
would  indicate  that  the  demand;  was  not 
very  great  at  any  time,  and  the  -fact  that 
it  was  discontinued  after  two  iears  was 
further  evidence  that  the  demand  for  i/^an^ 
was  not  very  great. 

Mr.  Mm-Tia.  Except.  Mr.  Gwnfw,  we  must 
have  in  mind  the  war  years  and  thej  tempera- 
ment of  the  boys  during  the  ^far  yeara. 
There  was  much  uncertainty  of  ^hat  their 
future  was.    Their  desire  was  to  get  into  tha 
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service  and  get  the  Job  done.  I 
with  my  own  boys.  The  older  boy  w—  -^w 
in  an  engineering  school  at  Comelt.  and  his 
deeire  was  to  get  in  and  get  his  service  behina 
him  and  get  the  war  behind  tUmn  Parents 
wlio  had  boys  In  colleges  thoee  days  did  not 
know  whetlier  those  boys  would  go  back  or 
not  when  the  war  was  over.  Moat  of  them 
when  they  returned  went  right  oh  and  did 
finish.  I 

The  temperament  of  the  boys  was  vary 
much  different. 

I  think  the  encouraging  thing  is  khat  they 
did  use  as  much  as  they  did  during  the  war 
years  for  a  loan  program.  | 

Having  in  mind  that  this  is  realli  going  to 
cost  us  nothing  except  poeslbly  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  program.  hSi<\  that  will 
be  very  smaU.  let  us  try  it  and  laee  what 
happens.  F^ 

Mr.  OwiNif.  It  gets  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  business  again  that  l^longs  to 
the  individuals  and  to  the  local  commiinlty. 
It  seems  to  me  you  get  to  the  point  where 
it  will  raise  the  constitutional  question  once 
more.    Is  this  a  proper  fimctlon  of  the  Fed 
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eral    Government?      It    cannot 
called    a    defense    measure    or    a 
measure. 

Mr.  MtTLTXB.  It  Is  a  welfare  measure, 
think  I  know  your  philosophy  on 
ter.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  sir:  Why  should 
we  not  take  this  position?  As  long  as  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  make  loanA  Federal 
loans  to  business,  why  should  we[  not  also 
make  it  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation? 

Mr.  Gwnrw.  Why  you  can  Jusiify  most 
anything  on  the  loans  tbat  we  are  making 
which  is  about  one-fifth  of  all  thfe  lending 
that  is  done  In  the  Nation  today.i  That  is 
the  trouble.  Most  of  those  loans  are  partially 
bad.  Many  of  them  are  whoUy  bed.  We  have 
the  Government  in  business  on  a  big  scale. 
Of  course  that  to  me  Is  the  reasoQ  why  we 
should  not  certainly  expand  furthet'  this  in- 
credible Government  that  we  have,  land  I  am 
speaking  of  it  under  Republican  au^lcee,  be- 
cause I  think  we  are  making  r^pectable 
everything  that  Roosevelt  and  Tninan  did, 
eminently  respectable.  | 

Why  should  we  not,  while  we  ak«  trying 
to  revamp  our  notions  about  what  the  func- 
tions of  government  are,  try  to  stop  this  sort 
of  bxislness?  Why  do  we  not  take  ^  look  at 
what  It  is  that  we  have  already  boiight  with 
Federal  dollars?  7^ 

Mr.  MoiTEx.  I  am  the  wrong  oiie  to  ask 
that,  Mr.  Ownnv,  because  as  you  probably 
know  I  thought  those  were  good  programs 
under  Roosevelt  and  Truman  and  espoused 
them.  I  think  they  are  good  programs 
under  Elsenhower.  I  think  they  are  good 
programs  no  matter  what  party  is  1*  control. 
That  Is  why  I  think  we  ou^t  ti  ejqmnd 
them.  T 

If  you  disband  our  Small  Buslneei  Admin- 
istration, where  are  these  small-business  men 
going  to  get  the  loans?  If  you  t^ke  away 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  FMwal 
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Reserve  banks  where  will  the  big  banks  get 
their  money?  I  say  that  is  good  business.  It 
is  not  only  good  business,  it  Is  good  for  our 
country,  it  is  good  for  our  economy,  and  we 
could  not  get  along  without  it.   - 

If  we  agree  with  the  material  viewpoint, 
that  it  is  proper  for  govenunent  to  help  busi- 
ness then  it  is  proper  for  government  to  help 
these  youngsters  get  an  education.  Maybe 
some  of  them  will  later  come  to  this  body 
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as  Congressmen  and  espouse  your  viewpoint 
rather  than  mine,  but  I  am  willing  to  run 
that  risk. 

Mr.  GwiNN.  If  they  are  beholden  of  the 
Government  they  will  begin  to  worship  the 
Government  like  they  did  In  olden  times. 

Mr.  MuLTEB.  There  also  I  do  not  agree. 
When  you  get  to  worshipping  a  government 
In  a  democracy,  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment like  ours.  It  is  self -worship,  and  we 


are  not  going  to  get  to  the  point  of  worship^ 
ping  ourselves.  We  are  too  individualistio 
for  that. 

Mr.  OwiNN.  I  wish  I  were  as  hopeful  as 
you. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr. 
MuLTBB.  Your  statement  has  been  most 
helpful,  and  we  appreciate  your  time  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  MuLTKB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1958 

Rev.  Earl  Reid  Hoggard,  LL.  D.,  min- 
ister. Floral  Heights  Methodist  Church, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  God.  Thou  who  art 
the  Lord  of  the  nations  and  the  sustainer 
of  individual  souls,  may  Thy  blessings 
be  on  us  as  we  face  our  responsibilities 
today. 

Amid  pressure  and  confusion,  help  us 
to  seek  out  and  to  use  time  for  with- 
drawal and  meditation,  that  we  may  see 
in  their  proper  perspective  the  issues 
that  face  us. 

May  noble  Ideals  never  be  lost  in  the 
struggle  with  the  hard  reaUties  that  are 
ever  with  us. 

Deliver  us  from  foolish  acts  of  des- 
peration and  from  the  defeat  that  comes 
from  complacency. 

Grant  imto  us  each  day  a  fuller  vm- 
derstanding  of  issues  and  of  the  needs  of 
all  Thy  people. 

May  we  never  forget  that  human  per- 
sonality is  of  greater  worth  than  all  the 
commodities  with  which  we  deal. 

Grant  unto  each  of  us,  always,  the 
depth  of  Integrity  that  belongs  in  the 
Uves  of  all  Thy  people,  without  which  we 
cannot  be  worthy  of  any  of  the  blessmgs 
we  enjoy. 

Seeking  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
do  we  pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL      - 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  February  17,  1958.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  15,  1958.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
(S.  1908)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  and  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  such  act.  and  to  provide 
that  grants  under  such  act  may  be  made 
to  certain  organizations  organized  to 
construct  and  operate  hospital  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  652)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Thomas  Cruse  Mining  &  Developing  Co. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

8. 1714.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roma  H. 
Sellers;  and 

8. 1805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons 
and  firms  for  the  direct  expenses  incurred 
by  them  for  fumigation  of  premises  in  the 
control  and  eradication  of  the  khaprs 
beetle. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6538)  to  provide  that  with- 
drawals, reservations,  or  restrictions  of 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  purposes 
shall  not  become  effective  until  approved 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  R.  982.  An  act  to  amend  section  77  (c) 
(6)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R.  3261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Oceanslde-Llbby  Union  School  District  San 
IMego  County,  Calif.; 

H.  R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act; 

H.R. 5624.  An  act  to  clear  the  title  to 
certain  Indian  land; 

H.  R.  6995.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
883,  84th  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  additional  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Roseburg,  Oreg., 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  8134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  Mobile  Air  Materiel  Area; 

H.  R.  8439.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  bonds 
posted  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924,  as  amended,  or  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act; 

H.  R.  9371.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  members  and  former  members  of 


the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R. 9396.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  C.  J. 
Pobojeski; 

H.  R.  9700.  An  act  to  consolidate  into  one 
act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 9878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dora 
Thelma  Andree; 

H.  R.  10746.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
tated  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  J,  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Invite  the 
several  States  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  In  the  Fourth  International  Automa- 
tion Congress  and  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
the  New  York  Coliseum  at  New  York,  N.  Y- 
from  June  9  to  June  13,  1958;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate 
In  the  second  annual  United  States  >7orld 
Trade  Pair  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  k.  Y 
from  May  7  to  May  17, 1958.  *  " 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  foUowing  enroUed  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

H.R.  5538.  An  act  to  provide  that  wlth- 
«lrawals,  reservations,  or  restrictions  of  more 
than  5,000  acres  of  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  purposes  shall  not  become 
effective  until  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  8038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margie 
C.  Stewart. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  R.  982.  An  act  to  amend  section  77  (c) 
(6)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act; 

H.R. 3261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Oceanslde-Libby  Union  School  District.  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.; 

H.  R.  8134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  Mobile  air  materiel  area; 

H.  R.  8439.  An  act  to  cancel  certain  bonds 
posted  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924.  as  amended,  or  the  Imndgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  9371.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  C.  J. 
Pobojeski; 

H.R.  9878.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwa 
Thelma  Andree;  to  the  Committee  <m  the 
Judiciary; 

H.  R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 
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H.B.6e34.  An  act  to  elMur  fhe  title  to 
certain  Indian  land;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

H.R.eB06.  An  act  to  MQ«nd  PnbUo  Law 
883,  84tb  Congress,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance at  certain  additional  property  ot 
the  United  States  to  the  city  ot  RoadSurg, 
Oreg.,  and  for  other  pnrpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations; 

H.B.0700.  An  act  to  consolidate  Into  one 
act  all  of  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 

H.  R.  10746.  An  act  making  appropriationa 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Approjnlatlons; 

H.  J.  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  invite  the 
several  States  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part  in  the  Fourth  International  Automa- 
tion Congress  and  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
the  New  York  Coliseimi  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
trom.  Jtme  9  to  June  13,  1958;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  609.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate 
In  the  Second  Annual  United  States  World 
Trade  Fair  to  be  held  in  New  York  City. 
N.  Y..  from  Blay  7  to  May  17,  t958:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


February  19 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Anti- 
trust and  Antimonopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  were 
authorized  to  meet  today  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  CARL 
HAYDEN,  OF  ARIZONA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  meeting  today  on  one  of  the 
most  important  anniversaries  the  Sen- 
ate has  observed  In  many  years.  It  is 
the  46th  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
Carl  Haydkn,  the  dean  of  the  Senate, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Presiding  OfBcer  at  this  mo- 
ment, began  his  service  in  the  Congress. 

Carl  Hayden  is  a  man  of  many  re- 
markable attributes. 

He  Is  the  only  Member  now  serving 
who  entered  Congress  with  his  State. 

He  is  living  proof  that  effectiveness 
and  statesmanship  are  not  necessarily 
coupled  with  talkativeness. 

He  ranks  high  in  eflBciency  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman  in  a  Senate  which  I 
believe  has  some  of  the  most  efficient 
committee  chairmen  in  history. 

But  his  most  remarkable  attribute  Is 
the  very  high  degree  of  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  an  enemy. 

Carl  Haydin  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  proposition  that  hard  work  and  a 
willingness  to  try  to  imderstand  the 
other  fellow  are  amon;  the  noblest  of 
human  qualities. 

He  cares  nothing  about  the  headlines. 
Applause  leaves  him  cold.  The  spotlight 
is  somethinc  he  wishes  to  avoid  at  all 
costs. 

It  can  be  said  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  that  his  only  weakness  is  an 


Irresistible  temptation  to  acco(npIlsh 
with  thoroughness  and  ability  evety  task 
that  l8  before  him.  , 

Cail  Hayden  Is  a  living  and  vitfd  link 
with  the  American  frontier.  And  he 
has  never  forgotten  his  native  Slate  of 
Ariztma^-any  more  than  it  couu  ever 
forget  him.  | 

He  has  a  deep  imderstandlng  \pt  the 
problems  of  tbe  great  Southwest.  Those 
of  us  who  must  cope  with  similar  prob- 
lems regard  him  as  the  greatest  t|Micher 
of  what  should  be  done  and  howl  to  do 
it.  I 

Reclamation  and  Irrigation,  hlgjiways, 
transportation— all  of  the  steps  that  are 
needed  to  develop  the  West — be&r  his 
stamp.  Without  him,  we  would  not  have 
advanced  nearly  so  far  as  we  have. 

Just  last  Friday.  Carl  Haydei}  cele- 
brated another  anniversary — his  feolden 
wedding.  Our  heartfelt  congratu^tions 
are  extended  to  the  Haydens.       I 

But  the  real  congratulations  shquld  be 
sent  to  the  people  of  Arizona.  Their  have 
had  the  good  Judgment  to  follow*  Carl 
Hayden  for  46  years;  and,  in  doing  so. 
they  have  rendered  a  service  io  the 
United  States  which  is  beyond  Repay- 
ment. I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  Inserted  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  artfcle  by 
Thomas  O'Neill,  which  was  published  In 
this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  ecord, 
as  follows: 

POUnCS  AND  PeOPIJ! 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

SnjENT  SZNATOa 

Washington. — On  February  19,  1  )12,  a 
brand  new  Congressman  from  a  brai  i  new 
State  setUed  Into  hU  seat  for  the  fin  t  time 
and  began  compiling  a  legislaUve  pelorm- 
ance  unmatched  In  the  Nation's  hUtory. 
The  newcomer  In  the  adminlstratl  on  of 
President  Taft  is  stUl  on  the  Job  and.  as 
Senator  Carl  T.  Hatdin,  of  Arlzona.ls  one 
of  the  most  potent  men  in  the  Oovertiment 
and  third  in  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
Upon  compleUon  of  his  46th  year  he  sur- 
passes all  the  legislative  giants  of  Um  past 
In  length  of  Congressional  service,  nftovlng 
ahead  of  a  mark  that  was  created  when  he 
was  stm  a  very  Junior  lawmaker.  His  re- 
markable career  is  a  jolt  to  the  hyp<  thesis 
that  talk  Is  the  Indispensable  of  p<li«cal 
euccesees.  The  unconununlcatlve  Stnator 
Hatden,  known  to  observers  as  the  silent 
Senator,  is  reputed  to  have  once  let  2<  years 
pass  without  taking  the  floor  of  the  £  enate. 

Arizona  had  been  admitted  to  stafehood 
only   6   days  earlier  when  Mr.  HATom   be- 
came its  first  (and,  at  the  time,  only)  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.    Ari- 
zona Is  Btlll  the  youngest  State  and  U  stUl 
true  to  its  first  love.     After  11  years  it  «ioved 
him  to  the  Senate  and  has  reelected  him 
regiUarly  and  with  a  minimum  of  hesliaUon 
(his  majority  upon  his  last  election  la  1956 
was  greater  than  that  given  by  Arlz(«ia  to 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  second   land- 
sUde).     Such    constancy    has    produoed    a 
steady    progression    of    records.    He    ^tab- 
lished  last  October  a  new  mark  for  Unin- 
terrupted Congressional  service,  overtaking 
the  prevloxis  continuoxjs  tenure  of  46  years 
and  8  months  set  by  the  late  RepresenUtive 
Adolph  Sabath,  of  IlUnois.    His  new  distinc- 
tion, for  overan  length  of  services,  rellacea 
that  established  by  a  fabiUovis  and  dicta- 
torial Speaker  of  the  m)use  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  Joseph  Q.  (Unclei  Joe) 
Cannon.  ' 


Seniority  Is  the  key  to  adrancement  In  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Hati^n  has  au  there  Is. 
He  has  been  in  the  Senate  nearly  0  years 
longer  than  the  closest  chaneoge^,  Georgia's 
Bichasd  RnSSXLL.  I 

As  a  consequence.  Senator  Hatsbw  oc- 
cupies a  number  of  positions  of  [Mtlge  and 
power.  He  is  the  Senate's  presld^t  pro  tem- 
pore and  by  statute  next  in  succession  to  the 
presidency  behind  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Si>eaker  of  the  House.  He  is  chaii^nan  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committeei  a  strategic 
berth  which  does  no  harm  to  public  works 
appropriations  for  Arizona.  As  a  Wember  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  and  Stedring  Com- 
mittee he  has  a  voice  in  deciding  which  bUla 
are  to  be  called  up  for  action  as  weU  as  in 
deciding  upon  committee  assignments  for 
other  Senators.  Since  1933  he  has lb«6n  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  patronage  conmilttee. 
handing  out  jobs  for  clerks,  elevator  opera- 
tors, and  the  Capitol  Police. 

All  of  these  opportunities  can  b<  put  to  use 
by  a  skilled  cloakroom  operator,  wfilch  Sena- 
tor Hatdxn  is.  The  sum  of  them  !have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  influential  n>en  in  Con- 
gress, without  need  for  recourse  to  oratcwy. 
On  the  Infrequent  occasions  when  the  close- 
mouthed  Senator  can  be  cajoled  into  talk- 
ing about  himself,  he  remarks  that  when  you 
have  the  votes  there  is  no  ne^eitsity  for 
speechmaking  and  recalls  that  a^  old  hand 
told  him  early  in  his  Congressional  career 
that  "I  could  play  for  the  headUlies  and  be 
a  show  horse,  or  I  could  buckle  dc^wn  and  be 
a  wcM-khorse."  His  colleagues  froSn  Arizona 
have  included  a  number  of  show  ^rses,  and 
he  has  outlasted  them  all.  i 

National  prominence  has  never  {interested 
him,  and  outside  Arizona  his  namie  is  there- 
fore as  unfamiliar  as.  for  instance^  that  of  a 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Instead,  be  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  interests  o|  arid,  ex- 
pansive Arizona — water  and  othef  reclama- 
tion projects.  Federal  aid  for  highways  across 
its  broad  reaches,  favorable  treata  ent  for  its 
mining  industry.  Letters  from  coi  stitutents 
are  always  answered  promptly,  ^nd  more 
often  than  otherwise  with  a  request  fulfilled. 
His  highly  successful  political  career  (never 
defeated)  is  even  longer  than  his  Congres- 
sional service.  It  began  with  hls^lection  in 
1902  to  the  town  councU  of  itmpe,  his 
birthplace,  where  his  father  operated  a  ferry 
across  the  Salt  River.  In  1904.  before  state- 
hood, he  was  a  territorial  delegttte  to  tbe 
Democratic  National  Convention  wblch  nom- 
inated Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  for  President 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt.  His  progress  in- 
cluded 5  years  as  sheriff  in  thS  frontier 
county.  I 

Senator  Hatden  is  tall,  bald,  a4d  slightly 
stooped.  He  Is  identifiable  by  blaak-rlmmed 
spectacles,  an  enormous  cigar  aqd  a  deep 
taciturnity.  Last  Friday  he  had  anether  kind 
of  celebration,  his  golden  wedding.  Mrs. 
Hayden  was  Nan  Dowling.  of  LoS  Angeles. 
They  met  when  both  were  student*  at  Stan- 
ford University  and  now  live  in  an  Apartment 
on  Capitol  Hill,  close  to  Senator  HATDDi's 
permanent  Job.  j 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Kfr.  PreslHent.  not 
only  do  I  fully  endorse  the  statement 
the  majority  leader  has  made,  but  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  on  behalf  of  those  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  share 
most  fully  the  sentiments  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  dean  of  the 
Senate,  our  beloved  colleagi)e,  Cakl 
Hatdiw,  of  Arizona.  I  take  particular 
pleasure  in  paying  tribute  to  him  be- 
cause Carl  Haydbn,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  today  is 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  is  1  ^f  a  per- 
sons now  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  who  served  as  a  colleague  of  my 
father  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Daring  the  IS  years  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  my  State  In  the 
Senate.  I  have  always  found  Carl  Hat- 
MN  not  only  to  be  everything  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated,  but  also  to  be  a 
very  goiial  and  a  very  friendly  man.  He 
was  particularly  helpful  to  me  when, 
some  13  years  ago,  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  of  great  aA- 
sistance  to  me,  in  helping  me  learn  some 
of  the  problems  and  practices  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hatdkh  has 
never  had  a  provincial  outloc^  insofar 
as  the  problems  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned. Although  he  has,  of  course,  out- 
standingly and  ably  represented  his  own 
beloved  State  of  Arizona,  his  interests 
have  been  far  broader  than  that.  He  has 
been  vitally  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  Nation,  because  he  has 
understood,  I  beUeve,  as  well  as  any 
other  person  in  this  Chamber,  or  perhaps 
better,  that  what  develops  one  great  area 
of  our  country  in  effect  develops  the 
entire  Nation,  and  helps  it  move  ahead. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  with  Senator 
Hatddi  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, regardless  of  whether  we  sit  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  tbe  table  or  on  tbe 
Republican  side,  have  very  deep  admira- 
tion for  him.  He  is  outstanding  for  the 
devotion  and  the  time  he  gives  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  So  far  as  I 
recall.  Senator  Hatdkn  has  never  failed 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  over  which 
he  now  presides,  or  at  the  meetings  of  Its 
subcommittees  on  which  he  serves. 

Those  who  work  with  Cakl  Hatdkh 
consider  it  a  great  opportunity,  and  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  are  better  Senators 
and  better  men  for  having  had  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senate-  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President  I 
desire  to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  paying  tribute  to  our  beloved 
colleague,  Carl  Haydek,  of  Arizona,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
at  this  time  Is  presiding  over  this  body. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  good  to  have  a 
chance  to  say  today  the  things  which 
Carl  Haydin  lilmself  never  would  say. 
Although  Senator  Hayden  is  from  Ari- 
zona, we  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  all 
those  from  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
West  are  extremely  proud  of  him,  be- 
cause he  has  been  our  leader,  and  he  has 
helped  us  time  and  time  again. 

Senator  Hatdkn  Is  referred  to  as  the 
least  known  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  but  I  would  say  that 
when  he  Is  characterized  in  that  man- 
ner, it  is  a  compliment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  In  my  opinion.  Senator  Hayden  Is 
the  best  known  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  not  because  of  his  46 
years  of  service,  not  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  the  (mly  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress now  serving  who  has  represented 
his  State  in  the  Congress  ever  since  it 
t>ecame  a  State,  but  because  of  his  under- 
standing, his  sense  of  tolerance,  «^d  bis 
desire  to  be  a  friend  of  everyone. 
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In  my  opinton  not  only  Arlzoaia  and 
tbe  Becky  Mountain  West,  but  tbe 
United  States  and  the  whole  free  world, 
are  better  oft  because  we  have  among  us 
such  a  man  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,    . 

On  his  46th  anniversary  of  senrlee  In 
the  Congress.  I  extend  congratulations, 
and  express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  with 
us  for  46  years  more. 

To  both  the  Senator  and  his  wife,  who 
met  at  Stanford  Unhrersity.  I  also  want 
to  extend  congratulations  on  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  which  oc- 
curred last  Friday. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIli.  Blr.  President, 
I  wish  to  Join  very  briefly  In  what  has 
been  said  about  the  distinguished  senicx- 
Senator  from  Arizona.  As  a  schoolboy, 
I  knew  him  as  an  efficient  sheriff  of  his 
county.  As  a  colleague  In  Uie  United 
States  Senate  and  as  a  fellow  member  of 
the  appropriations  committee,  I  have 
known  him  as  a  chairman  and  as  a  Sen- 
ator who  gets  things  done,  with  very 
little  talk,  but  with  much  cooperation 
from  his  fellow  Senators,  because  of  his 
persuasive  attitude,  his  friendly  nature, 
and  his  practice  of  doing  what  is  best  for 
the  country.  So  I  wish  to  add  my  brief 
word  on  this  the  46th  anniversary  of  Ills 
entry  upon  Congressional  service. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.  as  a  schoolboy,  did  not  know  our 
Presiding  Officer  as  a  sheriff  officially. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  California  I  used  my  words 
advisedly  when  I  said,  "an  efficient 
sheriff."  I  did  not  say  I  knew  him  in 
an  official  capacity  at  all. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to- 
day in  congratulating  our  distingxiished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  dear  friend  of  all 
of  us,  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
on  this  the  46th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  his  service  in  the  Congress; 
and  also,  since  I  have  experienced  the 
same  joy,  in  congratulating  him  on  what 
I  just  heard  the  Senator  from  Montana 
mention — his  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary, which  he  observed  recently. 

I  need  add  no  more  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  except  that  as  one  of 
the  Senators  who  has  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship, the  leadership,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
I  desire  to  add  my  words  of  deep  affec- 
tion on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  did  not  have  the  oportunity  as  a 
young  man  of  knowing  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  when  he  was  a 
sheriff — in  fact,  when  I  first  went  to 
school  he  had  aJready  been  In  Congress 
13  years — I  do  take  this  oiq;>ortunity  to 
congratulate  him  as  he  begins  his  47th 
year  of  service,  and  to  state  to  ^i»n  what 
a  pleasure  and  an  honor  it  Is  to  serve 

wlthhlm.  

Mr.  FUIABIOHT.  Ur.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  who  have 


iust  expressed  their  eongrattdatlaos  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ariaooa. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona  was  extremely  kind  to 
me,  as  he  is  to  most  new  Members  as  he 
leads  them  along  tbe  paths  of  virtue, 
legislatively  speaking,  teaching  them  how 
to  perform  tbe  duties  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  this  body.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  whom  I  have  known  since  I  began 
my  service  in  tbe  Senate  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  who  has  made  such  an  iin.i^m«>i 
effort  toward  teaching  new  Senators  who 
come  to  serve  in  this  Cliamber  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
given  continuity  to  this  body — a  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past,  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  our  tra- 
ditions— which  I  think  is  Indispensable 
to  the  efficient  functioning  of  a  body  of 
this  kind. 

I  also  congratulate  tbe  Senate  on  his 
50th  wedding  anniversary  and,  of  course, 
I  wish  to  take  due  credit  for  the  influence 
Arkansas  has  had  upon  the  Senator's 
success  as  a  great  public  servant. 

I  know  every  Member  of  this  body  re- 
joices in  having  among  us  someone  who 
has  been  such  a  great  adornment  to  the 
legislative  life  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  let  this  opjxjrtunity  pass 
without  extending  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  We  in  tbe  South- 
west regard  him  as  our  Senator.  He  not 
only  has  a  great  interest  in  the  South, 
west,  but  he  has  a  very  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  that  section. 

I  am  personally  deeply  indebted  to  tbe 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  for  tbe 
many  favors  I  have  received  frcHn  him 
trom  time  to  time,  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  given  me  advice  and  counsel.  I 
admire  his  leadership.  I  admire  his 
modesty.  I  can  state  as  my  opinion  that 
he  is  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  yet  has  more 
modesty,  probably,  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  I,  too,  hope  he  may  continue 
to  serve  this  body  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  very  briefly  add  my  comments  to  Xhose 
of  others  who  have  spoken  concerning 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
most  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  youth  of 
our  land  can  well  look  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  as  the  top  example  in 
fine  public  service. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
tbe  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  the 
present  presiding  officer.  No  one  who  has 
served  in  this  body  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  his  devotion  to  du^,  his  hard 
work,  his  courtesy,  and  his  modesty. 

Paraphrasing  the  line  from  Shake- 
speare, I  may  say  of  the  senior  Senates 
from  Arizona,  age  cannot  wither  him  xiOK 
casiom  stale  his  Infinite  variety. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  wiU  no  doubt  recall  that  in 
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the  fall  of  1946  I  succeeded  Carter  Glass 
as  a  Senator  from  Virginia. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Senator  Glass 
was  the  senior  Democratic  Member  of 
tliis  body.  He  had  served  in  the  Senate 
for  27  years.  He  was  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  During  more  than  20 
years  of  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  had 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  the  present  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]. 

Based  upon  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  ttie  value,  the  character,  the  ability, 
and  the  unwavering  zeal  of  the  then 
Jimior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Carter 
Glass  once  said  that  if  the  Constitution 
were  ever  changed  so  as  to  authorize 
Virginia  to  have  three  Senators,  he 
would  make  every  effort  to  have  Casl 
Haydbn  as  the  third  Senator. 

We  are  proud  to  be  in  the  Senate  with 
a  Senator  who  has  served  here  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  life  of  our 
Republic.  He  has  served  in  Congress  for 
46  consecutive  years,  a  record  which  no 
other  Member  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Congress  has  ever  equaled. 

So  we  feel,  as  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. Carter  Glass,  felt,  that  if  we  can- 
not have  Carl  Hayden  as  our  own  Sena- 
tor, the  next  best  thing  is  to  be  able  to 
call  him  our  friend. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
some  40  years  ago  I  served  in  the  Army 
In  Arizona.  I  knew  of  the  great  record 
then  being  made  by  the  present  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
knew  of  his  great  service  to  the  State  of 
Arizona  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  past  19 
years  in  Congress.  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  closer  observation  of  the  work 
of  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
great  pleasure  and  pride  in  having  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  associated  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  most  heartily  on  his  grand 
record  of  service  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  our  very 
scholarly  and  erudite  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, paraphrased  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare paying  tribute  to  Cleopatra,  hav- 
ing in  mind,  no  doubt,  Cleopatra's  great 
beauty. 

I  shall  not  pay  tribute  to  the  beauty 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. However,  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart  I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  I 
particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Arizona  on  their  great  good 
fortune  and  their  great  privilege  in  hav- 
ing him  as.  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress for  so  many  years. 

When  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  the  wise  man  of  the 
House,  Just  as  today  he  is  the  wise  man 
of  the  Senate. 

Prom  the  day  of  my  admission  to  the 
House  imtil  this  good  hour,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  been  my  friend,  my 
counselor,  and  my  helpmate.  It  has 
been  to  him  that  I  have  turned  time  and 
again  when  I  was  sorely  troubled,  to  have 


him  tell  me  the  right  course  to  pibsue. 
He  has  alwasrs  been  so  fine  and  so  help- 
fuL  I  bear  for  him  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude. I  now  have  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  under  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  T 

Always  so  modest,  so  sincere,  sol  able, 
so  devoted,  so  indefatigable  in  his  'work 
for  his  State  and  for  the  Nation,  he  is 
indeed  one  of  the  great  Americans  lb  our 
history.  ] 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  w^  to 
Join  in  all  the  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  about  my  good  friend  Carl.  1  also 
wish  to  relate  a  little  history.  When  I 
came  to  the  Senate  I  was  introdu<ied  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ailzona 
with  this  statement:  "I  want  you  tolmeet 
Carl  Hayden.  Always  call  him  Car^.  He 
is  one  fellow  who  says  the  least  ofi  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  gets  the  most 
done.  So  you  had  better  get  acquainted 
with  him." 

Through  the  years — and  there  have 
been  19  now — he  has  been  a  most  f  i  iend- 
ly  Senator  and,  I  would  say,  one  wh  o  has 
always  been  very  helpful. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  leard 
friends  say,  "Call  Carl.  Call  (arl." 
When  I  asked  what  that  meant,  they 
said,  "Well,  in  the  Senate  of  the  t  nited 
States  that  means  Carl  Hayden;  ij  does 
not  mean  a  repairman,  except  le  ;isla- 
tively." 

Therefore,  with  all  your  other  fr  ends, 
Carl,  I  join  in  wishing  you  many  more 
years  in  the  great  adventiire  one  e:  peri- 
ences  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  c  f  the 
United  States,  which  is  often  ref en  ed  to 
as  the  most  distinguished  body  in  the 
world,  and  I  wish  you  many  more  jrears 
of  happiness  and  continued  activity  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Morse  joins  me  in  extending  to  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Seiator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  an^  his 
lovely  wife  our  sincere  congratulations 
on  their  golden  wedding  annivetsary, 
which  fell  on  last  Friday.  ] 

The  public -service  career  of  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  has 
been  much  more  valuable  to  the  A  neri- 
can  people  than  gold,  and  much  more 
precious  than  any  jewel.  In  my  op  Lnion 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  personifies  the 
primary  function  of  a  United  States*  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  you  sit  in  the  Senlte  of 
the  United  States  not  from  your  State 
and  for  your  State,  but  you  sit  ii  the 
Senate  from  yoiu*  State  for  your  Ni  tion. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Ar  zona 
has  been  a  national  Senator  in  the  true 
constitutional  meaning  of  the  offi;e  of 
United  States  Senator  as  envision(  d  by 
our  constitutional  fathers. 

I  wish  to  say  a  personal  word  t  >  the 
Presiding  Officer.  All  of  us  make  mis- 
takes in  the  Senate,  but  my  misakes 
would  have  been  many  more  had  i ;  not 
been  for  the  wise  counseling  on  i  lany 
occasions  that  I  received  from  the  s  ;nior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I  wish  pub- 
licly to  thank  him  today  for  that  S€  i^ice 
to  me. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  him  in  beht  If  of 
the  people  of  my  State  for  the  impai  tial- 
ity  with  which  he  has  faced  the  prot  lems 
of  our  State,  because  time  and  time 
again  he  has  demonstrated  the    »rin- 


clple  I  have  already  mentioned!  namely, 
that  he  serves  in  the  Senate  fo^  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  for  his  State, 

I  wish  to  extend  to  him.  as  Ihave  my 
other  colleagues  from  other  States,  my 
very  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
rich  public  service  In  the  Sena^. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1958.  will  be  welcoitied  and 
adopted  as  a  day  of  celebration!  by  every 
Member  of  this  Senate.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  it  means  for  our  colleague,  Carl 
Hayden,  the  occasion  on  w|hich  he 
achiieves  the  record  of  longer  cdntinuous 
service  in  the  Congress  of  thp  United 
States  than  has  been  privileged  to  any 
other  mortal.  It  means  that,  of  course. 
But  to  each  of  us  it  means  a]  precious 
opportunity  to  speak  of  him  in  l|he  terms 
of  affection  that  Carl  Hayden  his  earned, 
but  in  terms  in  which,  because  of  his 
humility  and  because  of  our  otvn  mod- 
esty, we  hesitate  to  use  in  the  [workday 
world  of  the  Senate. 

But  today  we  can  give  fair  pliiy  to  our 
emotions  as  we  gild  our  sentiments  as 
on  a  Valentine  Day.  Indeed,  waowe  this 
opportunity  to  a  Valentine  Day4-to  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1912.  Our  valentine!  did  not 
really  arrive  until  5  days  later.  But  on 
February  14  of  that  year  we  Admitted 
Arizona  to  the  Union,  and  af  ded  the 
newest  star  to  our  flag,  the  4fflth.  And^ 
today  we  toast  the  oldest  star  [in  point 
of  service — Carl  Hayden — but  still  the 
youngest  in  humility,  ability,  anb  human 
kindness. 

He  was  Arizona's  flrst  Congr^man — 
he  is  the  Senator  senior  in  service  to  Ari- 
zona— he  is  the  Senator  senior  ip  service 
to  our  United  States. 

We  of  New  England  have  a  proprietary 
interest  in  this  gentleman  of  Arizona,  I 
might  say  a  paternal  interest,  tbr  Carl's 
father,  Charles  Trumbull  Hayflen,  was 
New  England  born  and  bred.  \I  admit 
that  Connecticut  has  first  claim  to  him, 
for  the  Haydens  came  to  America  in 
1630—8  years  before  Roger  Williams  had 
settled  Providence.  I  readily  admit  the 
title  of  Connecticut,  for  it  was  discontent 
with  that  State  and  a  desire  forjthe  wide 
open  spaces  that  impelled  Charlis  Trum- 
bull Hayden  to  go  to  the  wildd  of  Mis- 
souri, and  then  far  beyond  to  ttie  great 
Southwest. 

The  father  of  our  distinguished  Sen- 
ator was  bom  in  Hartford  Coun^,  Conn., 
on  April  4,  1825.  He  was  only!  a  youth 
of  24  when  he  had  established  himself 
in  the  trading  center  at  Santi  Pe — in 
1858  at  Tucson— in  1872  at  Tfempe  by 
the  Salt  River— and  each  only  $l  travel- 
ing center  for  his  trading  adventiires. 

I  trust  that  someday  the  life  and 
times  of  Charles  Tnunbull  Hajfden  will 
have  full  treatment.  For  the  fnagments 
of  that  great  adventure  and  that  great 
adventurer  which  I  have  foimd  here  and 
there  have  thrilled  me  beyond  ]any  fic- 
tion of  the  frontier  and  the  gr^at  open 
spaces.  The  wagon  trains,  the  bverland 
trails,  the  goods  brought  even  foom  New 
England  ahhost  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago,  the  Santa  Fe  trail  to  be  blazed — 
the  trails  reached  beyond  to  th^  Pacific 
waters  where  a  Los  Angeles  would  one 
day  thrive.  But  the  heart  of  t  le  trav- 
eler was  fastened  upon  the  land  ve  kaow 
as  Arizona — then  luider  a  strani  :e  flag — 
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Its  arid  heart  waiting  for  the  generous 
waters  of  irrigation— and  its  humble 
waters  needing  fords  and  ferries.  It 
was  near  such  a  river  in  what  is  now  the 
Valley  of  the  Sim  that  Charles  Trum- 
bull Hayden  determined  on  his  home; 
it  was  given  the  nsmie  "Hayden 's  Ferry." 
Today  it  is  called  Tempe.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  so  called,  but  perhaps 
it  is  from  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  ancient  and  modem  Greece. 
That  became  the  home  of  Charles 
Trximbull  Hayden.  who.  according  to 
historians,  pioneer,  practical  dreamer, 
builder,  deserves  more  than  any  other 
man  to  be  called  the  father  of  Arizona. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  Carl  Hayden 
was  bom,  the  first  white  child  of  that 
area,  on  October  2,  1877. 

If  I  have  been  captivated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  father,  it  is  because  I  see  the 
empire  builder  projected  in  the  career  of 
the  son — the  power  to  think  big  and 
creatively — to  attempt  courageously  and 
confidently — to  achieve  majestically  but 
modestly. 

With  his  school  days  ended  at  Stan- 
ford at  the  turn  of  the  century — prac- 
tically every  moment  of  every  year  in 
this  20th  centiiry  has  been  given  to 
public  service. 

In  town  and  coimty.  In  National 
Guard  and  in  National  Army's  broad 
service  of  10  years,  and  the  narrower 
but  most  personal  and  responsible  duties 
of  the  sheriff,  Carl  Hayden  moved  nat- 
urally to  be  the  flrst  Ccmgressman  of  his 
newborn  State.  Most  naturaDy  since 
that  February  of  1912  this  building  has 
been  his  workshop;  and  his  handiwork 
has  enriched  the  entire  world  in  the 
greatest  half  century  that  mankind  has 
ever  known. 

His  influence  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  single  individual — Carl  Haydeh.  It 
has  been  magnified  in  the  generations 
of  Congressmen  who  have  served  appren- 
ticeship to  his  teaching  and  his  train- 
ing—to his  power  of  example,  to  the 
gentle,  genial  counselor  whose  very  pa- 
tience belies  his  practical  persistence — 
his  patriotic  perseverance.  They  have 
written  a  record  for  which  his  country 
must  love  him— for  which  his  colleagues 
do  love  him.  To  rerve  under  his  chair- 
manship is  a  lesson  in  Americanism  for 
which  so  many,  like  myself,  will  be  eter- 
nally grateful. 

Surely  this  occasion  must  include  our 
respects  to  Mrs.  Hayden,  for  the  golden 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  was 
mariced  on  this  Valentine  Day,  1958. 
Thus  Valentine  Day  has  been  a  date  of 
decision  in  the  life  of  Carl  Hayden.  We 
can  make  this  truly  a  Valentine  Day  as 
we  borrow  the  motto  of  the  State  he 
serves  so  well.  That  motto  is  "God  en- 
riches." We  shall  say  that  of  Carl  Hay- 
den. simply  and  sincerely,  in  his  mar- 
riage. In  the  man,  and  In  his  dedication 
to  mankind,  truly  God  enriches. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]  upon  this  occasion. 
So  many  golden  words  have  been  said, 
and  uttered  in  so  many  ways,  that  I 
find  myself  hard  pressed  even  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  the  kind  things  which 
have  been  said.    But  on  behalf  of  the 


pecvle  of  CSolorado  and  myself,  person- 
ally. I  extend  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  his  understanding  and  generosity 
with  respect  to  the  needs  and  problems 
Of  our  State  and  of  the  entire  West. 

I  particularly  and  personally  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  aU  the 
help,  giiidance.  and  advice  with  which 
he  has  been  so  generous  since  I  entered 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Carl  Haydeh], 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  at  this  time  is  presiding  over 
the  Senate. 

As  the  newest  elected  Member  and  the 
newest  Democratic  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  found  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful, courteous,  and  friendly;  and  on  oc- 
casion he  has  given  me  his  very  wise 
counseL 

I  desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.  Although  of  course 
Senator  Hayden  represents  very  well  his 
own  State  of  Arizona,  all  the  people  of 
the  West  are  extremely  conscious  of  the 
very  fine  way  In  which  he  has  repre- 
sented all  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
that  connection  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  you,  sir. 
for  your  long  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Having  served  under  you, 
Mr.  President,  a  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  an  Important  committee.  I  f^n 
only  say  your  sxmny  disposition  certainly 
exemplifies  the  clear  skies  and  the  sun- 
shine of  your  great  State. 

The  national  viewpoint.  Mr.  President, 
you  have  expressed  so  often,  and  as  I 
hare  seen  it  in  action,  is  indeed  a  Joy  to 
behold.  I  regard  you  truly  as  one  of  the 
great  patriots.  It  is  a  delight  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  you. 

If  I  had  one  wish  and  one  hope  to 
utter,  it  would  be  that  sometime  you 
would  find  time  to  write  a  book  at  the 
pinnacle  of  nearly  50  years  of  service  in 
the  National  Legislature.  You  can  prob- 
ably provide,  for  many  generations,  some 
of  the  most  delightful  footnotes  that 
will  illuminate  American  history.  I  think 
of  some  of  yom-  associations  with  greats 
and  near  greats  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. If  you  win  take  time  to  resurrect, 
out  of  your  capacious  memory,  those 
creative  occasions,  they  will  come  to 
make  splendid  footnotes  to  the  events 
that  have  made  history  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  THYK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THYR  I  should  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarlcs  which  have  just 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
as  they  bespeak  my  inner  feelings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sim- 
ply conclude  by  saying,  and  I  say  this 
very  advisedly.  I  have  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  for 
25  years.  I  have  known  you  a  long  time, 
Mr.  President.    I  doubt  whether  I  have 


ever  encountered  anybody  who  Is  more 
tolerant  and  more  f  orebearing  pn<f  more 
given  to  thinking  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  against  any  other  considera- 
tion. 

So.  as  a  modest  Member  of  this  body, 
Mr.  President,  I  salute  you,  not  only  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  great 
body,  but  as  the  chairman  of  a  great 
committee,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  with  you. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
Just  words  of  praise  about  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  I  believe  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  about  as 
wen  as  does  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
during  my  term  in  the  Senate.  I  know 
what  the  people  of  Arizona  think  of  Sen- 
ator Hayden.  I  can  say.  with  all  due 
deference  to  other  Senators  in  this  body, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  legislator  of  the' 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  Cabl 
Hayden,  of  Arizona. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  but  I  take  this  occasion  to 
felicitate  him  now  on  the  long  service  he 
has  rendered  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  joining  in 
the  well-deserved  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  to  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, on  two  very  outstanding  occasions. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  find 
descriptive  language,  in  addition  to  that 
which  has  already  been  uttered  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate,  with  which  to  speak 
about  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  simply  wish  to  join  in 
every  word  that  has  been  spoken,  and 
say  that  the  best  of  wishes  go  to  him 
from  the  good  people  of  Maine  and  from 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Maine;  and 
those  good  wishes  extend  also  to  Mrs. 
Hayden. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presfdent.  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  referred  a  few 
moments  ago  to  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia  who  had  sponsored  a  bill 
admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  into 
the  Union.  On  this  day.  when  we  are 
paying  tribute  to  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  I  ought  to  say  to  him  that 
he  of  course  represents  not  only  his  State 
but  all  other  areas  allied  to  him,  my  State 
Included.  I  know  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  regard  him  as  just  as  much  their 
Senator  as  he  would  have  been  if  that 
great  area  had  not  been  divided  into  two 
States.  He  has  been  a  constant  friend 
and  a  steadfast  adviser,  and  Is  probably 
one  of  the  most  able  men  ever  to  come 
from  our  part  of  the  world  to  serve  In 
the  Senate  or  in  the  other  body.  We 
have  all  learned  to  admire,  respect,  and 
work  with  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
I  Join  with  all  the  other  fine  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  friend  and  a  flne  statesman. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
remarkable  record,  career,  and  service  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
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Arizona,  the  present  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  In 
the  lilstory  of  our  country  who  has 
served  in  a  more  faithful,  dedicated  or 
patriotic  way.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  In  the  history  of  our  coiuitry 
who  has  made  a  greater  impact  upon 
the  public  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  am  the 
jmaior  Democratic  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, while  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  the  senior  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  Senator  has 
been  most  generous,  kind,  and  helpful  to 
me.  as  he  has  been  to  all  new  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

I  desire  to  thank  you,  sir,  and  to  wish 
for  you  many  more  years  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  join  with  those  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  I  congratulate  him 
not  only  on  the  longevity  of  his  service  in 
the  Senate,  but  on  the  very  fine  quality 
of  it,  and  what  I  might  call  the  depth  of 
that  service. 

Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  the  third  Sena- 
tor also  for  the  other  47  States.  I  know 
that  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
someone  pointed  out  to  me  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  was  then  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  and  said,  "There  is  the 
most  effective  Senator  in  the  Senate." 

During  my  10  years  of  service  here  I 
have  certainly  found  that  statement  to 
be  true,  and  I  have  also  foimd  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  to  be  what  I  compli- 
ment him  in  saying  is  a  working  Sena- 
tor. Despite  his  46  years  of  service  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  very  happy  circum- 
stance Is  that  he  is  still  astute,  he  Is 
alert,  and  he  is  as  forward  looking  as 
he  ever  was,  or  as  anybody  in  the 
Chamber  is. 

The  services  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  have  left  an  im- 
print upon  the  Nation  which  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  He  has  had  a  long 
career  of  fine  constructive  public  service. 
I  shall  not  vmdertake  to  enumerate  all 
of  his  activities  and  interests.  I  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

His  work  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  foundation  of  our  highway  system, 
our  irrigation  and  flood-control  projects, 
and  our  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  work  he 
has  done  has  been  his  fine  contribution 
toward  medical  research  and  forestry 
research. 

I  could  name  many  more  important 
contributions  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. The  Nation  is  certainly  indebted 
to  him  for  his  fine  service. 

Another  happy  circumstance  is  that 
the  membership  of  this  body  and  those 
who  know  about  his  services  are  deeply 
grateful,  and  appreciate  the  fine  con- 
structive career  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
continuing  with  full  force,  and  without 
abatement  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  extending  congratulations  to  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona for  his  long,  capable,  and  faithful 
service  to  his  State  and  to  the  N^rition. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
only  a  brief  period.  I  am  now  beginning 
my  fourth  year  of  service.  I  hate  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  ability,  Vke  zeal, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  thi  great 
Senator  from  Arizona.  ] 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  I  me  to 
observe  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  he  has  imdertaken  his  work,  pind  as 
he  has  gone  about  doing  important  things 
for  his  State  and  Nation. 

As  a  younger  Member  of  the  Benate 
I  have  been  inspired  by  the  exefnplary 
manner  in  which  he  has  filled  tWe  office 
of  Senator,  and  the  masterful  way  in 
which  he  has  served  his  State  and  Na- 
tion. I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  to  wish  hinTmany 
more  years  of  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  j 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  exm-essing 
appreciation  for  the  services  of  me  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
as  the  Senate  passes  a  historic  milestone 
in  recognition  of  our  president  p:  o  tem- 
pore, and  the  chairman  of  the  App  ropria- 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate.  H  e  is  one 
of  the  grandest  Senators  ever  t »  grace 
this  body.  I  know  of  no  man  in  history 
who  could  be  more  proud  of  his  lo  igevlty 
in  service.  His  record  is  crowntd  by  a 
glorious  appreciation  of  public  service 
and  love  for  his  fellow  men  whlc  h  have 
been  unexcelled  in  my  lifetime  t  nd  ex- 
perience. 

The  great  contributions  which  ihe  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempcre  has 
made  to  the  building  of  the  West-  -a  new 
empire — stand  as  a  perpetual  tribute  to 
his  determination  that  this  great  part  of 
our  Nation  should  prosper. 

The  bviilding  of  the  Federal  h  ghway 
system  bears  his  Imprint.  The  <  riginal 
bills  which  were  designed  to  provide  a 
nationwide  network  of  highways  bear  his 
name. 

In  the  field  of  health.  In  coniection 
with  activities  looking  toward  the  discov- 
ery of  cures  for  theretofore  incura  )le  dis- 
eases, the  distinguished  senior  i  enator 
from  Arizona  has  always  been  fc  und  in 
the  forefront,  leading  the  way  tow  ird  the 
objective  of  finding  cures  for  ( iseases 
which  have  been  major  killers. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  hts  ren- 
dered important  services  not  onlji  in  the 
great  fields  of  highway  develobment, 
public  improvements,  health,  and  Nation- 
al defense,  but  also  in  connectii  with 
the  battle  for  civil  rights,  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  always  parried 
the  banner  in  that  fight.  | 

As  a  friend  to  his  fellow  Senatoi 

unexcelled.    One  of  my  greatest  sil^ 

during  my  service  in  this  body  occurred 
when  I  had  been  a  Member  of  it  f  o*  about 
a  week.  My  secretary  informed  rie  that 
the  distinguished  Senator.  Carl  IIayden, 
had  come  to  my  office  to  see  me.  Buch  a 
call  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  thii  body. 
It  indicates  the  reason  why  Carl  I  [ayden 
gets  so  much  done,  and  is  so  well  Ic  ved  by 
all  his  fellow  men.  Not  only  does  he  ac- 
complish more,  but  I  believe  he  works 
harder  than  any  Senator  I  have  ever 
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observed,  not  only  In  serving  O  le  interests 
of  his  own  State,  but  in  luiaerstanding 
the  problems  of  America.  America  Is 
great  today  because  a  man 'of  stature 
comparable  with  that  of  the  giants  of  the 
past  sits  as  Presiding  Officer  o^  this  great 
body. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  SouthI  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasite  for  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  boui  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  commending  the(  President 
pro  tempore,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  on  commencing  his  47th  year 
in  Congress  and  his  32d  y^ar  in  the 
Senate.  I  Imow  that  as  he  looks  back 
upon  his  life,  he  must  feel  somewhat 
pleased  with  what  he  has  ac<  omplished 
in  his  more  than  half  a  centii  ry  of  pub- 
Uc  service. 

As  we  look  back  Into  his  State,  even 
before  it  was  a  State,  and  while  it  was 
still  a  Territory,  we  find  him  serving 
as  a  peace  officer,  workingn^  to  bring 
about  law  and  order,  as  well  as  pros- 
perity, within  that  Territory. 

As  soon  as  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
entered  the  Union,  the  people  of  his 
State  recognized  his  abilities^and  lead- 
ership and  elected  him  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  ^as  served 
his  State  and  Nation  with  cothmendable 
ability  and  today  is  one  of  he  dlstln- 
giiished  figures  in  American  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  Mem-„ 
bers  of  this  body  that  the  iiifluence  of 
his  service  in  every  field  of  govfernmental 
activity  will  continue  for  mai^y  years  to 
come.  We  cannot  say  in  wprds  what 
he  has  meant,  not  only  to  he  people 
of  Arizona,  but  to  the  people  of  all  the 
United  States. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  ne  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  trying  to  Iconvey  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation  soihe  idea  of 
what  a  wonderful  life  the  senipr  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  lived,  and  what  a  fine 
public  servant  he  has  been.  May  God 
give  to  him  many  more  yeari  in  which 
to  help  guide  we  younger  \<embers  of 
this  body  in  what  we  should  do  and 
how  we  should  act  in  dischjirging  our 
duties  as  Members  of  this  bxiy. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  congratulate  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Hayden  on  the  recent  celeUratlon  of 
their  50th  wedding  anniversai  y.  I  wish 
for  them  many  more  such  hsppy  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  of  udding  my 
few  words  to  the  tributes  thai  are  being 
paid  to  the  senior  Senator  f  ropi  Arizona 
on  his  completion  of  46  yearsl  of  service 
in  Congress.  I  congratulate  him.  and 
also  thank  him  for  the  help  hfe  has  been 
to  me  personally  in  connectioh  with  the 
problems  I  have  brought  him  | as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  jMichigan. 
I  wish  him  many  more  yeaits  of  good 
health  and  continued  great  service  to 
the  whole  Nation.  As  has  peen  said 
over  and  over  again,  he  is  tru  y  a  Sena- 
tor's Senator. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Presiient.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  could  possibly  overlook 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in]  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Colorado,  and  the  other 
Senator  who  serves  that  great  State,  and 
who  know  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  and 
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who  hold  him  in  such  high  regard,  in  ap- 
preciation for  all  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  done  for  our  State,  for  the 
West,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate,  while 
visiting  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  shortly  after  my 
election.  I  was  reminded  of  the  humility 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  when 
he  walked  through  the  streets  to  visit 
me  and  my  family.  I  realized  then  what 
a  great  Senator  and  great  man  Carl 
Hayden  was.  He  Is  always  willing  to 
serve  others. 

I  desire  to  Join  on  this  occasion  my 
other  colleagues  in  extending  my  sincere 
hope  for  his  good  health,  and  many  more 
active  years  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  a  particular  joy  and  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  saluting  and  con- 
gratulating the  distinguished  President 
pro  temi>ore  of  the  Senate,  who  presides 
over  the  Senate  today,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] .  It  was 
yesterday  that  he  completed  46  years 
of  service  in  Congress,  and  today  at 
noon,  as  I  understand,  he  starts  his  47th 
year. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  Arizona  last  fall.  I  have  hereto- 
fore commented  on  the  fact  that  while 
I  was  there  I  found  petitions  and  resolu- 
tions everjrwhere  I  turned  compliment- 
ing and  congratulating  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  outstanding 
work  of  public  service  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  his  State  and,  in  fact,  in  be- 
half Of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

His  service  is  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate.  His  rec- 
ord is  one  of  complete  devotion  and  pa- 
triotic service  to  his  fellow  men  and  his 
country. 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  not  often  that  Senators  have  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  in  their  places  and  to 
congratiUate  a  colleague  who  Is  begin- 
ning his  47th  year  of  service  In  Con- 
gress. I  remember  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  this  body — and  I  want  no  one  to  mis- 
understand this  reference — before  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  was 
not  then  a  Member  of  the  Senate;  I  was 
practicing  law.  I  observed  at  that  time 
the  skill  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  that 
State,  represented  the  people  of  Arizona 
and  concerned  himself  with  their  wel- 
fare. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  oper- 
ated that  at  that  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  ever  fate  directed  my  steps 
toward  this  Chamber  as  a  Member,  I 
should  do  my  best  to  imitate  the  pattern 
and  the  practices  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  I 
have  failed. 

No  one,  I  think,  could  even  approxi- 
mate the  skill  and  the  ability  of  our 
great  fnend,  Carl  Hayden.  He  is  not 
only  a  man  of  ability,  a  man  of  under- 
standing, and  a  man  of  industry,  but  he 
has  the  great  quality  of  commonsense. 
It  is  called  commonsense,  but  it  is  an 
endowment  that  few  men  have.  It  Is 
this  endowment  of  commonsense  and  a 
capacity  to  understand  his  fellow  man 
that  has  enabled  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
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sona  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  to  say  "No."  with  a 
smile,  to  colleagues  seeking  to  have  con- 
sent given  to  appropriations  which  they 
may  have  desired;  to  say,  "No,"  I  say, 
with  a  smile  which  removes  all  disap- 
pointment, because  I  think  it  is  the 
imanimous  feeling  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  when  Senator  Hayden 
says.  "Yes."  or  "No,"  he  is  pretty  close 
to  being  right. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  few  remarks 
without  indicating  my  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  tributes  which  are  being  paid 
to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  are  being  paid  to  a  pio- 
neer of  the  great  West.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  when  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
comes  to  write  his  memoirs,  he  will  pay 
more  attention  to  his  exf>eriences  as  a 
Senator  or  to  his  experiences  as  a  sheriff. 
I  think  that  in  both  capacities  he  has 
served  his  people  well. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  join  In  the 
tributes  which  arj  t>eing  paid  to  him. 
I  speak  with  authority,  because  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  associated  with  the  great 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  know  how  he  worlcs.  I  know 
how  broad  his  understanding  and  his 
sympathies  are.  and  I  know  that  he  de- 
serves the  tributes  which  are  being  paid 
to  him. 

The  people  of  Arizona  can  be  proud 
that  they  sent  him  here  and  kept  him 
here.  I  hope  he  will  be  here  for  many 
more  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  great  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  the  Senator  for  5  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  before  that  for  many  years. 
In  all  the  years  I  have  known  him,  I 
have  never  heard  him  say  an  imkind 
word  about  anyone.  In  my  opinion,  if 
there  is  anybody  in  this  city  who  is 
entitled  to  the  congratulatory  remark  of 
being  above  party,  that  description 
should  go,  first,  to  the  disUngxiished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him.  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  deserve  his 
friendship  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  took  his  oath  of  office 
in  the  Senate  on  March  4.  1927.  I  took 
my  oath  of  office  on  March  4.  1933.  So  I 
have  had  the  great  pri\'ilege  of  serving 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  25 
years. 

I  well  recall  his  many  kindnesses  to  me 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
especially  showing  me  around.  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  get  around  the  Capitol. 
He  made  many  useful  suggestions  to  me. 
I  have  nevpr  come  in  contact  with  a 
man  who  had  a  nobler  character  or  who 
possessed  greater  patriotism.  I  have  a 
personal  affection  for  him  which  Is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  express  adequately. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  and  has  been 
throughout  the  years  a  great  example  of 
what  a  true  American  statesman  should 
be. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Tucson,  in 
the  Senator's  State  of  Arizona,  and  a 


wonderful  place  It  Is.  On  every  hand  I 
heard  compliments  about  him  and  heard 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  for  the  fine  service  he  has 
rendered. 

I  shall  always  regard  it  as  a  privilege 
to  me  to  have  served  with  you,  Senator 
Hayden,  for  so  long  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice,  as  a  Senator  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Nevada,  to  the 
veritable  chorus  of  praise  which  has  gone 
forth  today  in  your  behalf  from  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Pew  men  in  American  history  have 
enjoyed  a  career  matching  yours.  The 
amazing  fact  is  that  we  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  man  who  has  given  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  a  yeoman  service  sine* 
1912.  the  very  year  In  which  Arizona 
gained  her  statehood.  Your  steward- 
ship has  extended  through  three  wars  in 
which  our  country  engaged  during  this 
century,  and  in  one  of  which  you  served 
with  major  distinction  in  1918. 

The  great  social  gains  recorded  by  our 
Nation  in  the  last  four  and  one-half  dec- 
ades all  received  warmhearted  support 
from  you.  Broad  knowledge,  sympa- 
thetic xmderstanding.  and  lx)imdless  en- 
ergy have  become  your  trademark. 

Arizona  is  justly  proud  of  you.  and  I 
should  like  to  say  that  Nevada  is  equally 
proud. 

We  in  Nevada  have  always  had  a  close 
affinity  for  the  Senators  from  our  bor- 
dering state  to  the  south.  In  fact,  an 
illustrious  Senator  from  Arizona,  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  yours,  Henry  Foimtain 
Ashurst,  was  bom  in  Winnemucca.  Nev., 
and.  as  a  young  man,  moved  to  Arizona 
to  launch  his  Illustrious  career. 

I  know  that  I  speak,  as  so  many  other 
Senators  have  before  me.  the  sentiments 
of  all  our  people.  I  wish  for  you  many 
more  years  of  continued  service  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  like  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]  just  as  much  as  do 
the  many  other  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  previously  have  risen 
today  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  lately  there  has  been 
much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  making 
of  repairs  to  the  Capitol  Building.  As 
I  stand  here  and  observe  the  pillar  of 
the  Senate  who  is  now  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  and  as  I  see  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  I  realize  that  if 
either  of  these  Senators  were  to  leave, 
this  place  really  would  be  in  need  of 
repairs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  felicitating  om*  beloved  col- 
league, the  President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  as  he  begins  today  his 
47th  consecutive  year  of  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hayden  set  a  record  for  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Congress  last 
October  21,  and  today  he  has  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  the  longest  over- 
all service  In  Congress  ever  performed 
by  any  American. 
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Since  the  ereat  State  of  Arizona  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Union,  Cau. 
Hatden  has  represented  it  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  and  I  congratulate  the 
people  of  Arizona  for  their  excellent 
Judgment  in  sending  him  here  and 
keeping  him  here. 

The  able  Senator  from  Arizona  began 
his  service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  19,  1912,  in 
which  House  he  served  until  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1927. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  serve  imder 
his  chairmanship  on  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  wish  to  say 
as  a  matter  of  record  that  there  has 
never  been  a  more  diligent  Senator,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  a  better  informed 
Senator,  concerning  the  enormous  busi- 
ness of  this  Nation.  There  has  never 
been  a  Senator  more  fair  in  recognizing 
the  needs  of  all  parts  of  our  great  coun- 
try than  Senator  Hayden. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  not  received  a  helping  hand 
from  Senator  Haysem  on  many  occasions, 
concerning  matters  of  great  importance 
to  the  Member's  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no  case 
Jn  the  history  of  our  country  similar  to 
this,  in  which  a  man  came  to  Congress 
when  an  infant  State  was  admitted  to 
membership  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  remained  here  ardently  ad- 
vocating the  interests  of  that  State,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  country,  for 
a  period  of  46  years. 

Every  improvement  which  has  been 
accomplished  with  Federal  aid  or  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  his  great  State  is  at- 
tributable in  large  measure  to  Senator 
Hayden.  In  addition  to  that,  he  has 
done  many,  many  things  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  counti-y.  I  recall  having 
j  heard  him  tell  a  wonderful  story  a  good 
many  years  ago  about  one  of  his  first 
committee  duties,  when  he  went  to  the 
Panama  Canal  as  a  member  of  a  House 
committee  of  inspection  to  inspect  the 
work  which  was  then  going  on,  in  1912, 
in  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  warmly  congratulate  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  on  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  covmty  official.  I  soispect 
that  many  of  us  have  forgotten  the  fact 
that  before  he  became  a  gentle  Senator, 
he  was  a  very  dignified  and  effective 
sheriff  out  in  what  was  then  the  Wild 
West.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  career 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  as  a  soldier, 
and  as  a  statesman,  and  I  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  of  outstanding  public 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Every  additional  year  that  he  spends  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  wiU  be  a  year 
of  blessing  to  our  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleagues  in  their  tributes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden].  His  is  a  record  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 
His  quiet,  courageous,  and  effective  lead- 
ership has  meant  much  to  his  State,  the 
West,  and  the  Nation. 

He  has  probably  done  more  for  his 
country   in  his   quiet   and  xinassiuning 
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way  than  any  other  man  In  the  lilstory 
of  the  united  Estates  Senate.         > 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  congratulating  him  bn  this 
occasion,  and  I  wish  for  him  man^  more 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  add  my  tribute  to  those  alreac|y  paid 
to  our  President  pro  tempore,  tie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizonfi  [Mr. 
Hayden].  I 

As  a  new  Senator,  sitting  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, I  have  learned  why  he  has  always 
been  considered  a  mentor  for  ne^  Sena- 
tors. It  is  because,  for  him,  s^ority 
means  only  an  opportunity  to  senve  and 
to  be  helpful  and  friendly.         j 

Much  has  been  said  about  hll  great 
leadership  and  pioneering  spirit.  I  pay 
my  tribute  to  his  great  heart,  to  his 
great  friendship  for,  and  great  kinder- 
standing  of  those  who  are  new  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  who,  with  the  eooper- 
ation  of  other  dLstingtiished  Senattors  like 
himself,  are  able  to  add  their  mea  sure  of 
help  to  the  settlement  of  the  trem  endous 
Issues  with  which  we  deal. 

I  wish  for  Senator  Hayden  aid  Mrs. 
Hayden.  who  have  Just  celebrate!  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  a  lopg  and 
fruitful  life  in  the  spirit  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  shovra  td  those 
of  us  newly  come  to  this  great  bo  ly. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presiient.  I 
Join  in  the  tributes  which  have  b(  en  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  today  in  hi  mor  of 
the  very  long  and  illustrious  iiervice. 
both  in  the  House  of  Representati  es  and 
in  the  Senate,  of  the  distinguishec  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  feel  a  personal  debt  to  the  £  enator 
from  Arizona  because  of  the  patience 
and  understanding  he  has  showni  in  the 
performance  of  his  very  import)  ,nt  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  the  C(  mmlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations.  He  has  a  far 
greater  understanding  than  do  most  of 
us  who  come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin,  when  thuy  are 
analyzed  and  studied.  It  was  oi  ly  last 
summer  that  the  leadership  of  S  enator 
Hayden  helped  many  of  us.  including 
the  distinguished  senior  SenatoJ-  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  #ho  at 
this  time  is  on  the  floor  of  the  fcenate, 
to  achieve  success  in  our  efforts  lo  save 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  deepening  of 
the  upstream  channel  of  the  Cc^umbia 
River  from  Vancouver  to  The  D411es. 

I  wish  for  Senator  and  Mrs.  iayden 
all  possible  success,  good  fortude,  and 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead.      I 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  the  commendation  of  i 

Hayden  which  has  been  so  elo, 

expressed  by  the  Junior  Senatof  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  NEtrBERCER]. 

l/ii.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President, 
distinguished  colleague  and  dean  ^^  v».v. 
Senate.  Senator  Hayden.  today  began  his 
47th  year  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  this  great  milestone  in 
his  long  and  distinguished  career  jhe  be- 
comes dean  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  am  proud  and  privileged  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  body  today  so  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  extend  on  behalf  ^f  my- 
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self  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
oiu:  warmest  congratulations,  I  want, 
too,  to  concur  fully  in  the  renjarks  made 
by  another  distinguished  collieague,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
who.  I  am  sure,  feels  privileged  to  share 
with  Senator  Hayden  the  representation 
of  the  people  of  Arizona.  I  cdmmend  to 
the  reading  of  the  American  people  the 
remarks  made  by  Senator  Qoldwater, 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  10.  i 

Although  Senator  Haydeh  apd  I  are  of 
different  political  beliefs.  It  has  been  my 
great  pleasure  to  serve  with  Ijim  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1937.  |  I  appre- 
ciated deeply  the  wise  counsel  he  so  gen- 
erously gave  me  during  my  early  days  in 
the  Senate.  I  know  he  has  been  equally 
helpful  to  many  other  Senatoj-s. 

Senator  Hayden's  broad  Experience, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  personal  sjttltude  to- 
ward the  people  have  made  him  univer- 
sally popular.  His  advice  Is  keenly 
sought  throughout  Government,  and  I 
have  never  known  him  to  decline  to 
share  his  vast  knowledge.        \ 

The  State  of  Arizona  Is  fortunate  in- 
deed to  be  represented  in  part  by  a 
statesman  of  such  high  calibe^. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  inj  extending 
heartiest  congratulations  to  |the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  Carl 
Hayden.  on  reaching  the  startbf  his  47th 
year  of  service  in  the  Congresfe.  He  has 
not  only  served  Arizona  with  distinction 
and  devotion,  but  the  whole  eoimtry  as 
well.  I  trust  that  he  may  eiLjoy  many 
more  years  of  active  service  in  the 
Senate. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  fci^r.  Presl- 
dent,  under  the  rule,  there  \^ill  be  the 
usual  morning  hour  for  the  introduction 
of  biUs  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection^  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcjre.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATI  DNS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  followiiig  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  or  D.  C.  Transtt  Stsixm.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  D 
System.  Inc.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
ting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  (f  that  sys- 
tem, for  the  calendar  year  ende4  December 
31,  1957  (with  an  accompanying  ireport);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  oi  Columbia. 

AmNDMENT    OF    UNTTED    STATES    I^TrORMATION 

AND  Educational  Exchange  Act  or  1948 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Uiilted  States 
Information  Agency.  \.a8hlngtin.  D.  C. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposedl  legislation 
to  promote  the  overseas  distribution  of 
American  informational  media  b|  amending 
the  United  States  Information  ^nd  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  aiiended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1442)  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tiona. 
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BKPOST    ok    WrnUNUWALS    and    RsnOKATIOKS 

or  PtTBLic  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Awlstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  withdrawals  and  restorations  at 
public  lands,  dtirlng  the  period  January  1, 
1957.  through  December  31,  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RnoLunoir  or  Alaska  Lmuslatxts  Comrcn. 

A  letter  from  the  EzeeuUve  Director.  Al»#fca 
Legislative  Council.  Juneau,  Alaska,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Alaska  LeglslaUve  CouncU  at  Ketchi- 
kan. Alaska,  on  January  18.  1958  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreleg  Commerce. 
Bepokt  on  Tost  Claxics  PAm  bt  Dxpaktmknt 
or  Health.  Boucation,  and  Wkltaks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims 
paid  by  that  Department,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary  1,  1967.  to  December  81.  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAU3 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Whereas  the  principle  ol  supremacy  of 
State  water  laws  In  deriving  rlghU  to  the 
ownership,  distribution  and  use  of  ground 
and  surface  waters  has  been  recognized  in 
SUtes  lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the 
98th  principal  meridian  by  Federal  law,  the 
constitutions  of  such  States,  State  law  and 
the  enabling  acts  by  which  many  of  the 
States  were  admitted  to  the  Union;  and 

•'Whereas  the  stability  of  the  economy,  the 
property  values,  and  the  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  United  States  Is  de- 
pendent on  a  continued  recognition  of  the 
suprenuicy  of  State  water  laws  and  the  prop- 
erty rights  which  have  been  derived  and  eet- 
iled  thereunder;  and 

"Whereas  some  of  the  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
have  failed  to  strictly  adhere  to  and  rec- 
ognize these  principles  and  the  property  and 
human  rights  protected  thereby:  Mow, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  41st  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
House  of  Representattvea  concurring  herein). 
That  the  Congress  should  at  once,  and  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  enact 
a  law  so  clear  and  unambiguovis  as  to  be  In- 
capable of  evasion  by  either  Executive  order 
or  Judicial  Interpretation  and  requiring 
every  agency,  permittee,  licensee,  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  taking  or  uae  of  any 
water  for  irrigation,  for  domestic,  industrial, 
manufacturing  or  other  piupose  to  acquire 
a  right  to  the  use  thereof  in  conformity  with 
State  laws  and  procedures  relating  to  the 
control,  appropriation,  use  or  distribution 
of  such  water;  and  defining  the  water  af- 
fected by  such  legislation  to  Include  aU 
water  originating  on  federally  owned  or 
controlled  lands  which  contributes  to  flow- 
ing or  moving  surface  or  ground  waters;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves.  United 
States  Senator  OoaooN  Auxnr,  United  States 
Senator  John  A.  Caibou..  Bepreeentatlves 
In  Congress  Btbon  O.  Roobu,  Wuxiam  8. 
H&J«  J.  Xdoab  Chzmowxth  and  Watm>  N. 


ASPXNAXJ..  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  «»'1 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 
"FiANK  L.  Hats, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"LUCILE  L.  SUUSiES, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Chaklks  R.  Conklin, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Ronorr  8.  Kweshasot, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoBNBTON  Of  South  Carolina)  : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorialising    the 
Congress    of    the    United    States    not    to 
authorlEe  the  Imposition  of  a  pay  TV  sys- 
tem uix>n  the  people 

"Whereas  mllUons  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  annually  on  education  throughout  the 
entire  Nation  In  order  to  raise  our  general 
standards  of  living  and  bring  a  better  life  to 
all;  and 

"Whereas  the  financing  of  this  gigantic 
program  U  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  direct  tax  on  the  people;  and 

"Whereas  by  the  television  programs  as 
now  operated  the  citizens  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  highly  beneficial  educational, 
recreational,  and  entertainment  programs 
free  of  charge  and  which  programs  are  staged 
by  the  most  expert  talent  In  the  world  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  fixrther  tax  burden; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  now  proposed  to  In- 
augurate a  pay  TV  system  which  will  rob 
those  who  need  It  most  and  can  afford  to 
pay  for  It  least,  of  one  of  the  very  few  worth- 
while educational  advantages  left  to  inanirind 
that  Is  free;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  ever-shrinking  dollar 
and  the  constant  Increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
believes  that  the  Imposition  of  a  pay  TV 
program  will  be  highly  unwarranted  and  un- 
Jxistlfled  and  will  only  result  In  depriving  the 
destitute,  the  poor,  and  the  unfortunate  of 
the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  free  sys- 
tem now  In  vogue;  and 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  further  be- 
lieves that  authorization  of  pay  TV  would 
serve  to  hamper  programs  of  the  television 
Industry  and  livelihood  of  the  entertainers 
employed  thereby,  which  Industry  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  our  great  commercial 
enterprises,  mutuaUy  beneficial  to  the  spon- 
sors of  the  well  chosen  programs  and  to  the 
great  American  public  alike.  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentativea  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized 
not  to  authorize  a  pay  TV  program;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congrees.  to  each  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress from  this  State."* 

(The  PRESIDSNT  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
identical  with  the  fco-egolng.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  #nd 
Foreign   Commerce.) 

By  Mr.  COTTOm  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Banxns) : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Concurrent  resoltitlon  tirglng  the  repeal  of 
the  Federal  ezdse  taxes  on  persons  and 
property  transportation 

"Whereas  the  Federal  transportation  tax, 
on  the  movement  of  paaeengen  and  freight. 


was  adopted  in  1043  as  a  wartime  emergency 
and  defense  revenue  tax  to  discourage  un- 
necessary travel  by  clvlUans  and  ahlpment  of 
freight  at  a  time  when  public  transfKutatlon 
was  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
travel  and  shipments  for  the  war  effort;  and 
"Whereas  with  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
Federal  transportation  tax,  rather  than  being 
a  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  New  Hampshire, 
presently  acts  as  a  detriment  to  its  economy; 

"Whereas  transportation  by  for-hlre  car- 
riers Is  vitally  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
national  defense  of  the  country,  a  continu- 
ance of  the  Federal  transportation  tax,  in- 
asmuch as  It  Is  not  applicable  to  private 
carrier  operations,  presently  operates  as  a 
hardship  on  f  or-lilre  carriers;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  transportation  tax.  in 
continuing  this  wartime  tax.  by  reason  of  Its 
character  or  appUcatlon.  tends  to  operate  with 
a  discriminatory  effect  on  communities  and 
the  residents  thereof,  and  further  tends  to 
confine  trade  areas,  with  the  result  of  Inter- 
ference with  the  free  flow  of  commerce  with- 
in the  United  SUtes:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  hy  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  senate  concurring.  That  it  be  placed  on 
record  as  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
transportaUon  tax  of  3  percent  on  all  com- 
modities shipped  by  for-hlre  carriers  and  the 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  of  10  percent 
on  aU  passenger  fares;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be. 
and  hereby  Is,  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  each  of  the  Representatlvee 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  In  the 
Senata  and  House  of  RepreeentaUves  of  the 
United  States  with  the  recommendation  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  supporting 
the  repeal  of  excise  taxes  as  applicable  to  the  . 
movement  of  people  and  goods  via  for-hlrt  • 
carriers. 

"W.  Douglas  Scammon. 
"Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"Sbalsxt    C.    Ferguson. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  Febrtiary  12. 1958. 
"Attest: 

•"HAaiT  E.  Jacksow. 
"Secretary  of  StaU." 


PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  "PICK  UP  THB 
SLACK"— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  have  received  a  most 
important  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee,  dealing  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  special  committee  for  the  study  of 
Federal  aid  for  public-works  projects. 

This  resolution  demonstrates  that  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  is  wide  awake  to  the 
need  for  a  major  pubUc  effort  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  our  economy ;  an  effort  which 
will  be  based  upon  the  soundest  Federal- 
state-local  cooperation  for  the  common 
interest. 

It  is  clear  that  comprehensive  plan- 
ning must  be  undertaken  to  bring  off 
the  shelf  sound  projects  which  have  been 
awaiting  action  and  which  now  become 
imperatively  necessary  in  order  to  gen- 
erate employment  and  production  in  our 
economy. 

The  first  meeting  of  Milwaukee's  new 
special  committee  has  been  held.  Par- 
ticipating, among  others,  have  been: 
Clarmce  Beemink,  executive  secretary  of 
the  capital  improvements  committee; 
Lloyd  D.  Kxuipp,  commissioner  of  public 
works;  George  C.  Saffran.  budget  super- 
visor; Virgil  Hurless,  city  comptroller; 
Alderman  Junes  J.  Mortler  and  Aider- 
man  Irving  O.  Rahn,  cochalrmen. 
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I  present  ttie  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mon Coimcil  of  Milwaukee,  for  its  In- 
terest to  other  communities  In  the  land. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  referred  to 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  as  follows : 

Besolution  relating  to  app)olntinent  of  com- 
mittee to  plan  and  study  pubUc  Improve- 
ment projects  and  Federal  assistance  toe 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  job 
opportunities 

Whereas  the  economic  sittiation  is  such  as 
to  justify  study  and  exploration  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  seeking 
Federal  aids  or  assistance  for  the  planning 
and  constructing  of  public  improvement 
projects  so  as  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  In  the  city  of 
Milwaukee;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  plan  and  prepare  a  list  of  public 
Improvement  projects  which  would  be  fl- 
anced  with  Federal  assistance  and  expand 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  MU- 
waukee  area;  and 

Whereas  it  is  advisable  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  make  plans  and  preparations 
with  respect  to  such  public  improvement 
projects  which  will  aid  In  improving  the 
economy  and  employment  opportunities  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  That  a  special  committee 
be  appointed  to  be  known  as  the  committee 
on  planning  public  improvements  with  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  that  such  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  following:  Ex- 
ecutive secretary,  capital  improvement  com- 
mittee; commissioner  of  public  works;  city 
attorney:  budget  supervisor;  the  comptroller; 
and  that  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance-printing  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  buildings-grounds-harbors; 
and  be  it  f  \irther 

Resolved,  That  such  conunlttee  shall  Im- 
mediately upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion proceed  with  plans  and  studies  relating 
and  pertaining  to  public  improvement  proj- 
ects which  would  be  suitable  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this 
resolution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  such  conunlttee  shall  study 
pid  explore  the  opportxinities  for  obtaining 
Federal  assistance  for  the  planning  and  con- 
8tr\ictlon  of  such  public  improvement  proj- 
ects and  shall  effectuate  a  liaison  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  rescdu- 
tion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolulton 
■hall  be  forwarded  to  the  3  United  States 
Senators  of  this  State,  and  to  the  2  Con- 
gressmen of  the  MUwaukee  area;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  all  departments  of  city  gov- 
omment  called  upon  by  the  special  com- 
mittee shall  fully  coop«-ate  with  such  spe- 
cial conunlttee  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  this  resolution;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  shall  make 
periodic  reports  to  the  common  council 
whenever  they  shall  have  significant  de- 
velopments to  report. 


INCREASED  QAS  PRICES— RESOLU- 
TION OP  ST.  PAUIj,  MINN..  APL-CIO 
TRADES  AND  LABOR  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  present  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  St  Paul.  Minn., 
AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
on  February  12,  1958,  protesting  against 


the  enactment  of  the  so-called  ^arris- 
O'Hara  gas  price  increase  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  res<^lution 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerc^,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc 
follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Trades  and  Labor  A^embly 
at  the  City  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  lTnlte<4  States 
has  presently  under  consideration  fhe  so- 
called  Harrls-OHara  (H.  R.  8525)  bUl;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  remove  eCfectlve 
Federal  control  over  the  productldn  and 
sale  of  natural  gas  to  pipeline  compan^;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  gas  to  home  cootoumers 
l8  particularly  Important  In  Minnesota  In 
view  of  weather  conditions  in  this  Stwe;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  estimated  t^at  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
gas  to  home  consumers  by  $40  per  yetir;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  is  designed  only!  to  aid 
existing  gas  and  oil  producers;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  bill  wotild  ad- 
versely affect  the  employment  of  Miimesota 
employees  in  the  gas  industry:  Nowl there- 
fore, be  It  ] 

Resolved.  That  the  Trades  and  Lalwr  As- 
sembly of  the  City  of  St.  Paxil,  Minn.,] oppose 
the  passage  of  this,  or  similar  legislation. 
and  be  it  f virther  i 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota^ 


POSTAL  PAY  INCREASES.  ETC.-j-LET- 
TER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presi<ient,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  tl:  e  gov- 
ernmental affairs  committee  (f  the 
Northfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
Northfield,  Minn.  This  letter  ccntains 
conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  adopted  by  the  governmental 
affairs  committee.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  andlippro- 
priately  referred.  [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the!  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  op  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

KUCZSA  8t  Gritndhoefe]  :, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  February  3^1958. 
Hon.  HUBEET  Httmphket, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAB  Senator  Humphset:  On  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  governmental  affairs  com 
mittee  of  the  Northfield  Chamber  dt  Com- 
merce conducted  a  legislative  panel  discus- 
sion covering  pending  and  proposed  ueglsla- 
tion  likely  to  be  Introduced  In  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  meeting  was  open  to  the 
public,  and  we  had  a  good  representi  tlon  of 
farmers,  business  and  professional  men.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  tbs  com- 
mittee paused  to  formulate  views  aiid  rec- 
ommendations for  submittal  to  you.  , 

The  following  were  the  concluslo^  and 
reconunendations  of  the  committee  and  of 
those  present,  which  I  am  authorized  ito  con- 
Tey  for  your  Information:  f 

1.  We  were  In  favor  of  the  adoptlod  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Postmaster  fieneral 
with  respect  to  the  raise  in  postal  r^tes. 

2.  We  were  In  favor  of  tbe  elimination  of 
Oovernment  competition  with  bruslness 
wherever  possible  and  especially  in  the  re- 
taU  fields.  [ 

3.  We  were  in  favor  of  the  recommenda- 
tlcms  of  the  Hoover  Conrnfiisslon,  apd  felt 
that  the  elimination  of  governmental  waste. 
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and  a  reduction  of  Federal  q>endi]  ic  in  many 
fields  Is  imperative. 

4.  We  felt  that  aome  legislation  either 
regulating  or  supervising  union  i^elfare  and 
pension  trust  funds  should  be  ^nacted.  in 
view  of  recent  facts  discussed  by  j conunlttee 
hearings. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
Federal  wage  and  hour  law.  eovning  retail 
and  service  businesses,  as  such  exteiuion 
would  directly  affect  the  llttle-bu^iness  man 
who  Is  In  competition  with  large  ^haln-store 
operations. 

We  respectfully  request  that  oi^  views  be 
considered  at  such  time  in  the 
such  legislation  is  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

Masvim  L.  amuitvHO^arwM, 
Chairman.     Governmental 
''  Committee. 


fut\u«  M 


Again 


PENSIONS  FOR  RETIRED  EMPLOY- 
EES—RESOLXTIlOl^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pnesldent.  I 
recently  received  a  resolution,  from  the 
Duluth  AFL-CIO  central  bodk  Duluth, 
Minn.,  concerning  Federal  rdtired  em- 
ployees pensions.  { 

I  a^k  imanimous  consent  th^t  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Riicoso,  and 
appropriately  referred.  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Comfmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic^  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Iccobd,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  it  Is  a  matter  of  sin  pie  equity 
that  the  Federal  Government  li  crease  the 
annuities  of  Its  employees  who  v  ere  retired 
before  October  1.  1956,  and  w  \o  worked 
faithfully  for  all  of  us  before  tlieir  retire- 
ment; and 

Whereas  every  argument  advanced  for  In- 
creasing salaries  of  classified  fnd  postal 
employees  because  of  lost  buying  power  and 
Inadequacy  to  meet  current  need^  as  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  urgency'  of  raising 
retirement  annuities  of  employees  already 
retired;  and  I 

VThereas  of  the  246,362  annuitants  on  the 
retirement  rolls  on  June  30.  195d  93,958,  or 
38  percent,  were  receiving  less  t^an  $100  a 
month,  that  of  this  group,  40,3781  or  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  number,  had  la  monthly 
payment  of  less  than  $50  a  monvh,  this  not 
taking  into  account  80,749  survlwor  annui- 
tants, 90  percent  of  whom  were  drawing 
less  than  $50  a  month,  thus'  providing 
anununltion  against  us  to  be  u^ed  by  our 
enemies:  and 

Whereas  In  1956  the  CongresA  Increased 
annuities  of  employees  retiring  ifter  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956,  without  increasing  the  annuities 
of  employees  already  on  the  retirement  roU; 
and 

Whereas  all  civil  service  retiree^  have  been 
the  innocent  victims  of  inflation  [since  1939, 
and  inflation  is  still  with  us,  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  rekx>rted  for 
favorable  passage  two  bills  byf  r^pectlve 
Congressional  committees,  namely,  H.  R. 
607  and  S.  72,  both  of  which  will  provide 
relief,  although  Inadequate,  to  jthose  bow 
on  the  retirement  role  of  the  Fgderal  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  now  pending  id  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate:  and 

Whereas  It  is  extremely  desiraple  and  in 
the  public  Interest  that  these  bills  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible  and  made  retroactive  to 

provide  in  a  small  measure  for  jjustlce  to  a 
forgotten  segment  of  our  aged  jpopulatlon 
deserving  of  ovir  support  in  their  declining 
years  after  faithful  and  merltorlsus  service 
to  the  public:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Duluth  AFL-OJO  Central 
Body.  That  It  earnestly  soUcits  support  of 
H.  B.  607  and  S.  72,  provided  ^  R.  «07  Is 
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amended  to  eliminate  the  celling  therein 
and  the  llmlUtlon  relative  to  earnings  of 
annuitants  and  requests  Members  of  the 
fiouse  of  Representatives  and  Senate  to  sup- 
port these  bills  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  toward  enactment  of  these  measures 
as  soon  as  posslbls,  obtaining  a  favorable 
rule  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Rules  Committee  so  that  H.  R.  607  may  be 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  time  of  enactment;  and  be  It 
further 

Besoloed,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Duluth 
APL-CIO  central  body  be  Instructed  to  for- 
ward a  eopy  of  this  resolution  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Minneaota. 


DAIRY  PRICES— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  Biscay  Coop- 
erative Creamery.  Biscay,  Minn.,  a  peti- 
tion concerning  dairy  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution and  the  appended  signatures  be 
printed  In  the  REcoao,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, with  the  signatures  attached,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biscay,  Minn.,  February  8, 19S8. 
Whereas  the  former  reductlans  In  price 
support  of  dairy  products  have  not  been 
passed  on  to  the  consiuner  and  whereas  the 
average  price  of  milk  and  dairy  products 
have  gone  up  while  the  price  to  the  dairy 
farmer  was  lowered; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  the  dairy  support  pro- 
gram and  the  production  of  dairy  products 
have  both  gone  up,  as  the  support  prices 
were  lowered;  and 

Whereas  any  lowering  of  dairy  prices  at 
this  time  would  work  additional  hardships 
to  a  majority  of  producers: 

Kow,  therefore,  we  the  undersigned  pa- 
trons of  the  Biscay  Cooperative  Creamery, 
in  the  annual  meeting  assembled,  do  peti- 
tion and  ask  that  the  price  of  dairy  products 
not  be  lowered  as  of  April  1,  1958,  but  rather 
that  the  price  of  dairy  products  be  raised 
tmtll  such  tiros  as  another  plan  to  stabUlze 
dairy  prices  can  be  put  into  effect. 

Barry  Beneke,  President;  Alfred  Block, 
Secretary;  John  C.  Popelka;  PaiU  Hem- 
man;  R.  A.  Borchoroft;  Walter  Plath; 
A.  H.  Jergens;  Vernon  Dressel;  Prank 
Svoboda;  Gregory  Troske;  Elmer  Buss; 
Ixjwell  Plath;  Edw.  Klyas;  George  Ran- 
now;  Prank  Jergens;  Clarence  Zlemer; 
Irwin  Mlelke;  Hlllard  B.  Kaufman; 
Raymond  Peters;  Wm.  H.  Dahike: 
H.  L.  W.  Rannow;  Warren  Peters;  Mike 
Wagener;  Boy  Orunewaldt;  Geo. 
Kreltlow;  Robert  Peters:  Alvln 
8chw«i«e:  Jerry  Urban;  Henry  Aul; 
Victor  Aul;  Charles  Johnson:  Aid 
Londholm;  Reuben  Mlelke;  Joe  Svo- 
boda; Everett  Pugkang;  Clarence  On- 
drachek;  Joe  Morasle;  W.  A.  Peters; 
Clarence  EtelmOTs;  Elmer  Peters;  Hll- 
lard  H.  Ormupmann;  Raymond  Moor- 
ing; John  O.  Ponmann. 
The  motion  to  send  this  was  vmanlmooi 
with  all  members  coming  forward  to  sten 
nv«  peUtkms. 

Tours  tnily* 

HAnTBENBO, 

Pruident,  Msoqr  CooperoHve  Creamery. 


REPEAL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

TAX— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prerident,  I 
l»Te  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tlOQ  adopted  by  the  Mortixwvsk  Shlppen 


Advisory  Board  of  Mlimeapolls.  Minn. 
The  resolution  concerns  a  repeal  of  the 
transportation  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  La  the  Rbcobo,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rkpkai.  of  Teansfoktatioh  Tax — RxsoLtmoH 

Adoptb)  bt  thi  Nosthwest  Shippers  Ad- 

VISOBT    BOASD    AT    1X8    36TH    ANNUAL    MzST- 

ntc.  MiNNTAPOua,  Minn..  jAXUAaT  30.  1958 

Whereas  the  excise  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  passenger  and  sleeping  car  accommo- 
dations was  a  war  measure  to  disooxu-age 
travel;  and 

Whereas  the  ezdse  tax  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  was  a  war  measure  to  Increase 
revenue  for  the  conduct  of  Work!  War  II;  and 

Whereas  Inasmuch  as  the  assessment  of 
these  taxes  places  an  undue  burden  on  the 
shipping  and  traveling  public  and  fiirther 
handicaps  common  carriers  In  their  efforts  to 
meet  the  competition  of  private  transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas  this  unfavorable  situation  has 
been  further  aggravated  by  successive  In- 
creases In  freight  charges  of  generally  more 
than  100  percent:   Therefore  be  It 

Besoived,  That  the  Northwest  Shippers  ad- 
visory board  Instruct  the  Secretary  to  trans- 
mit Its  opposition  to  these  taxes  to  aU  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  from  the  States  com- 
prising the  board  area  and  to  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commove. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM- 
LETTERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  four  communica- 
tions from  Farmers  Union  locals  in  Min- 
nesota concerning  various  aspects  of  the 
administraticm's  agricultural  program. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Januaxt  28, 1958. 
Senator  Hubest  Humphstt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Daaa  Skkatob:  We  the  Farmers  ITnlon  in 
regular  monthly  meeting,  wish  to  expiess  our 
disapproval  of  the  recommendations  on  agri- 
culture given  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
We  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for  the  low- 
ering of  price  supports  on  any  farm  products 
at  this  time. 

We  in  Big  StODe  Ooimty  and  surrounding 
eoimtles  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  pay  our 
bills  and  taxes  at  the  present  prices. 

We  feel  for  the  good  of  the  farmer  arm  our 
whole  economy  that  farm  product  price  sup- 
ports should  be  maintained  or  strengthened. 
Siu-ely  the  soil  bank  acrage  helps,  but  the 
conservation  reserve  works  against  the  am^i] 
farmers  especially  the  renters  of  oui  area. 

We  wish  to  bring  this  to  your  attention  at 
this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

a.  A.  ORivnnr. 
Legislative  Secretary.  OrtonvOie.  Minn. 


laO.  1957. 

Whereas  the  market  for  tbia  area>  product, 
all  kinds  of  timber,  has  got  so  low  that  only 
a  few  tlmbw  operators  can  find  a  market 
for  tills  area's  timber,  thereby  throwing 
the  largest  part  ot  our  population  out  of 
employment.    We  reallae  that  the  buUding 


of  homes  and  other  buildings  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  the  Government  Increasing  tb* 
national  interest  rate,  which  takes  a  large 
share  at  the  consumers  buying  power.  Just 
the  Increase  In  Interest  on  Oovernment  bor- 
rowing cost  the  consumers  around  $7  billion 
a  year,  and  they  are  small  borrowers  com- 
pared to  labor,  businesses,  and  farmers. 
But  the  larger  building  concerns  that  b\iild 
buildings  on  a  housing  plan,  that  consists 
of  thoxisands  of  buildings,  are  not  able  to 
get  the  finance  on  account  of  the  labor's 
Income  or  extra  buying  power  after  taking 
care  of  this  family  U  not  large  enough  to 
keep  the  payments  large  enough  to  put  some 
on  the  principal  after  taking  care  of  the  In- 
terest and  this  makes  it  very  uncertain 
whether  he  can  ever  get  a  home  paid  for. 
Therefore  the  building  program  has  fallen 
so  much  that  the  b^  construction  com- 
panies are  not  bujrlng  and  the  pulp  mills 
that  make  building  materials  out  of  pulp 
does  not  need  pulp  as  they  cannot  afford 
to  biiUd  building  material  or  any  other 
product  when  they  cannot  seU  it. 

Therefore  we  are  asking  Congress  to  take 
action  to  reduce  the  Interest  to  what  it 
was  before  the  present  administration  took 
over  and  raised  the  Interest  rate.  We  also 
ask  that  the  Importation  of  pulp  from  for- 
eign countries  be  discontinued  untU  our 
p;ilp  market  be  brought  back  to  normaL 

Mnjis  A.  Nelson, 

Chairman. 

Mrs.  BnTT  EaNsrsxN, 

Secretory-rreosurer. 

R«wviLLE,  Mnnr.,  Pebruory  3,  1958. 
Hon.  BUBEKT  H.  Httmfrbxt, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C 

Deas  Sib:  We  wish  to  Inform  you  of  the 
following  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  RenvUle  Parmers  Union  local: 

"Whereas  the  farmers'  income  is  steadily 
dropping  imder  the  Bensonized  flexible  farm 
program  and  whereas  the  President  has 
asked  for  still  lower  farm  price  supports 
which  will  cause  greater  hardship  for  the 
family  type  farm :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  we  the  members  of  the 
Renville  Parmers  Union  local  urge  our  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  introduce  and 
help  pass  legislation  for  a  fuU  farm  program 
with  supports  at  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity,  not  Just  stop  Benson  from  lower- 
ing dairy  6\ipports.  A  fuU  program  wIH 
save  all  of  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
suggested  raising  the  Interest  rate  at  n»A 
and  RTA:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  the  members  of  the 
Renville  Farmers  Union  local  urge  oxir  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  do  what  they 
can  to  hold  down  the  Interest  rate  to  BX4 
andBTA." 

Tours  truly, 

WaTHX  W— mtw 

Acting  Secretary,  RenviUe  Farmers 
Union  LocaL 

Hn.T.MAW,  Mnnr.,  February  4, 1958. 
Senator  Httbeht  HtncFBarr, 
Senmte  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator:  We,  the  members  of  Hill- 
man,  Minn..  Parmers  Union  local,  resolved 
that  there  should  be  a  law  to  make  the  self- 
subsidized,     indixBtz-ialist     and     professional 
men  that  get  into  farming  and  ranching  to 
avoid  paying  their  just  Income  tax.    Un- 
less the  owner  receives  at  least  51  percent 
of  his  income  from  the  soU  and  spends  at 
least  51  percent  of  bis  active  time  In  farm- 
ing, he  shotild  not  be  able  to  deduct  his 
agricultural  losses  from  his  principal  occu- 
pation Income.    Six  billion  dollars  in  Fed- 
eral income  tax  is  lost  each  year  In  this 
manner.    How   does    this    compcuw    to    the 
aixMnmt  paM  to  the  farmer  la  price  sup- 
ports? 


!) 
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The  above  reeolutlon  WM  adopted  Febru- 
ary 4.  1988. 

BOBOT  ICetxk, 

President. 
Alois    Kacbmabxtsbki, 

Secretary. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  SERV- 
ICE—RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  c<Hninunicatioiis 
from  two  Minnesota  commiinities  con- 
cerning post  office  service.  One  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Deephaven,  Minn.,  addressed 
to  the  Postmaster  General.  The  other  is 
a  letter  to  me  from  the  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Cloquet.  Minn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ViUaAgs  of  Detphavkit, 
Excelsior,  Minn.,  February  7, 1958. 
Hon.  Arthxtr  Sttmmkrfikld, 
Postmaster  General. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mr.  SxTMMEaFiELD :  The  Village  Coun- 
cil of  the  VlUage  of  Deephaven.  Hennepin 
County,  Minn.,  at  its  regular  meeting  held 
February  5,  1058,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Village  CouncU  of 
Deephaven  request  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  change  its  botmdary  lines  of  de- 
livery to  provide  delivery  to  all  of  the  village 
of  Deephaven  through  one  already  estab- 
lished post  office." 

At  present,  our  primarily  residential,  enub- 
urban  village  of  more  than  3.000  persons  re- 
ceives mall  partly  through  the  Wayzata  and 
partly  through  the  Excelsior  Post  Offices' 
rural  routes.  We  are  no  longer  rural  and 
the  dual  xiost  office  identity  leads  to  no  end 
of  confxision  and  inefficiency  for  persons 
wishing  to  reach  oxu*  people. 

Since  we  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  costs 
of  the  United  States  post  office  system,  we 
are  not  requesting  a  permanent  Deephaven 
post  oOict  but  merely  delivery  through  one 
already  established. 

We  wish  to  number  oxir  streets  and  pre- 
serve our  village  Identity  (our  corporate 
Tillage  limits  do  not  approach  tbose  of  either 
Excelsior  or  Wayzata).  We  wish  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  make  arrangements  so 
that  we  may  have  mailing  addresses  con- 
sisting simply  of  name,  number,  street,  Deep- 
haven, Minn. 

We  would  appreciate  your  early  reply  to 
and  prompt  action  upon  this  request. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Edwin  F.  Robb.  Jr., 

Mayor. 

Cloqttet,  BtoTN.,  FeJiruary  10,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Hxtbert  H.  Humphrkt, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Senatos  Hxtmphkzt: 

V(rhereas  the  Duluth  and  Minneapolis 
trains  No.  61  and  No.  62  have  been  discon- 
tinued; 

Whereas  s  temporary  star  route  from 
Sandstone  to  Carlton  connects  with  train* 
No.  24  and  No.  19,  has  been  put  into  service; 

Whereas  no  provisions  for  separation  ot 
mail  at  intermediate  offices  are  made  by  tbim 
method; 

Whereas  the  mall  for  Cloquet  Is  received 
from  train  No.  24  at  Duluth  and  arrives  at 
Cloquet  too  late  for  afternoon  delivery; 


Whereas  star  route  service  to  the  ca|unty 
seat  during  the  day  has  been  suspended: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cloquet  Chamb  r  ot 
Commerce  goes  on  record  recommendlsg  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  inaugurate  a 
highway  post  office  between  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  via  Carlton  and  Cloquet. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haret  Nfwbt, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Cloquet  Chi^' 
her  of  Commerce. 


PAY  TELEVISION— RESOLUTK  N 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  ;  eso- 
lution  adopted  by  the  village  of  Aurora^ 
Minn.,  opposing  pay  television. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  anq  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re*olu 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committej  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^rd, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  3, 1958 

Whereas  the  matter  of  pay  TV  is  bef  or  s  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  is  of  con- 
cern to  every  person;   and 

Whereas  there  are  niunerous  TV  sets  1  x  use 
In  the  village  of  Aurora;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Aurora  feel  strongly 
that  pay  TV  Is  of  no  benefit  whatsoever  to 
the  people  of  Aurora  and  other  places: 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  Village  of 
Aurora,  That  they  are  absolutely  oppoa  d  to 
pay  TV  and  that  the  clerk  is  hereby  au  hor- 
Ized  and  directed  to  forward  a  copy  ot 
resolution  to  the  Representatives  in 
gress  from  this  district. 


this 
Con- 


FREE  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAIj 
BENEFITS— LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  recently  had  a  letter  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Fin- 
nish Civic  Clubs  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  amending  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  that  free  medical  and  hospital  bene- 
fits can  be  provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  stter 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  ainro- 
priately  referred.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  l4  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

llClMNCSOTA  PeOKRATION 

OF  FimnsH  Civic  Clxtm  . 
Virginia,  Minn^  February  7,  ij^«. 

HUBEKT  HtTMPHRET, 

Honorable  Senator, 
State  of  Minnesota. 
Dkab  Sib:  We,  the  members  of  the  M&ine- 
sota  Federation  of  Finnish  Civic  Clubs,  rec- 
ommend that  all  who  are  on  social  security 
receive  free  medical  and  hospital  beneflis  as 
the  amoimt  now  paid  to  individuals  ilnder 
social  security  is  nowhere  near  sufficient  ^en 
Illness  hits.  , 

We  urge  you  to  work  toward  gettin]   the 
kind  of  legislation  enacted. 
Thank  yon  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JObn  OravA, 

Presidekt, 
Mom  IS  Jabvi, 
Xxeoutivt  Seoretary-Treamtfr* 


[NISTRATIOH 
etter    I 

Mr.  Pre4dent, 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRAI 
FUNDS — LE^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
adjutant  of  the  Veterans  of  [Foreign 
Wars  Big  Stone  Lake  Post,  No.  3^64,  Or- 
tonville,  Minn.,  concerning  [possible 
slashes  In  Veterans'  AdsoinJetration 
funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record,  ana  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  thje  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

VETEaANS  or  FOREICN  Waks, 

Bio  Stone  Lake  Post,  No.  39iM, 
Ortonville,  Minn.,  February   1, 195t. 
Hon.  Httboit  H.  Humphrxt. 
United  States  Senator. 

Washington,  D. 
Dear  Mr.  HtncPHRET:  As  citizens 
veterans,  we,  the  members  of  Big  Stone  Lake 
Poet.  No.  3964.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  resist  the  im- 
pending slashes  in  Veterans'  Ad«ilnlstra- 
tlon   funds    by    the    present    Congress.      We 

feel  that  these  funds  that  are  allocated  to 
pensions  and  hospitalization  are  at  a  mini- 
mum now  and  the  further  reduction  would 
impose  a  serious  hardship  on  sonielof  these 
disabled  veterans. 
Yours  truly. 

Earl  Wenduno,  Adjutant. 


and 


SITUATIC  »N       IN 
AREA— RfeoLU- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS 
TION  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  received  a  reisolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of, Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  on  January  31,  l| 
lating  to  the  unemployment  sit 
the  Minneapolis  area,  as  afiFec 
Acuities  in  the  agricultural  field  J 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tne  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  Etnd  ap- 
propriately referred.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the!  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  folldws: 

Resolution  Relatuto  to  the  UimciCjOTMBifT 
Situation  in  thc  Minnkapolis  Iabza  as 
AmcTEO  bt  tbx  DimcuLTncs  in  ifHx  Fizlo 

or  AGRICXI1.TURX  I 

Whereas  imemployment  In  railroad  shops, 
farm  equipment  factories,  and  oth^  indus- 
tries in  Minneapolis  is  seriously  affettlng  the 
welfare  of  its  ciUsens  and  the  eccsiomy  of 
the  area;  and  | 

Whereas,  to  some  estent,  the  uaemploy- 
ment  is  related  to  the  difficulties  being  es- 
perlenced  in  the  field  of  agricvUture:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It  j 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  ttie  City  of 
Minneapolis,  That  we  request  th#  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  the  Congfess  from 
Minnesota  to  exert  their  best  efforts  to  se- 
cxire  expeditious  legislation  designed  to  al- 
leviate and  Improve  the  agricultiir^  situa- 
tion, thereby  reflecting  improvement!  In  other 
economic  areas;  further  | 

That  the  city  clerk  be  directed  to  transmit 
s  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  Congtess  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Ltli 


ONAL 


STRENGTH      OF     THE      NA*] 
GUARD— RESOLUTION 
Mr.  JAVrra.    Mr.  President,  II  i 
a  resolution  ad(q;>ted  by  the  Aimy  aod 
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Air  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltjtion  bt  Arict  Airo  Air  Natiowai 
OUAXD  AND  Naval  Mhjtia  Association  or 
THX  Statx  or  Nrw  To«k  Ofposino  thx  Plan 
or  the  DxPAXTirENTs  or  Defensx  and  trx 
Arict  To  Reduce  the  Strxncth  aho  Titoop 
Basis  or  the  National  Guard  or  the 
United  States 

Whereas  each  State  and  Territory  main- 
tains weU  organized,  equipped  and  trained 
military  forces  known  as  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  of  the  State 
or  Territory  concerned;  and 

Whereas  these  forces  of  the  New  Tork  Na- 
tional Guard  are  and  have  been  kept  In  a 
high  state  of  readlneas  for  naobiUzatlon  and 
some  units  are  on  a  year-round  alert  status 
in  the  air  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  these  mlUtary  farces  have  been 
organlxed.  eqvUpped.  suppUed.  trained  and 
housed  under  policies  and  criteria  eetab- 
Uihed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  at 
eoaslderable  expense  to  both  Federal  and 
State  Oovemments;  and 

Whereas  periodically,  these  forces  have 
been  converted,  redesignated  and  reorganised 
at  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  conform  to  the  changing  requirements  of 
modem  war;  ciirrently,  the  Army  National 
Otiard  is  programed  for  reorganization  In 
accordance  with  the  latest  pentomic  con- 
cepts; theee  actions  are  recognized  as  neces- 
sary and  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  virile 
and  effective  Army  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas  information  has  recently  been  re- 
leased that  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Army  plan  to  reduce  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  by  a  total  of 
40.000  from  the  present  strength  of  400.000, 
and  this  wUl  result  in  a  cut  In  the  New  Tork 
Army  National  Guard  of  about  2,700  on  top 
of  a  cut  imposed  in  1957  of  -<.bout  1,000;  tnd 

Whereas  such  plans  of  the  Federal  military 
departments  are  also  believed  to  caU  for  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  units  'n  the  New 
York  Army  National  Guard  over  and  above 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Guard  in  accordance  with  the 
pentomic  concept;  and 

Whereas  such  reduction  In  units  would 
result  In  the  Inactlvatlon  of  historic  New 
York  Army  National  Guard  going-concern 
units  which  are  fUlly  organized,  equipped  an/i 
ready  for  instant  mobilization;  and 

Whereas  similarly,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  recently  announced  a  plan  to  elimi- 
nate certain  fully  organized,  equipped,  and 
ready  New  York  Air  National  Guard  units 
stationed  at  Floyd  Bennett  Airbase,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  and 

Whereas  such  reductions  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  National  and  State 
defense  and  upon  the  New  York  National 
Guard;  and 

Whereas  these  cutbacks  seriously  affect 
the  pow^  of  the  Nation  to  fight  a  limited  or 
brush -fire  war.  and  aU  recent  reports  on 
the  status  of  our  national  defense  urge  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  Army  and  Air 
strength  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the 
need  to  catch  up  with  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
field  of  missile  warfare;  and 

Whereas  theee  cutbacks  may  t)e  forced 
hy  budgetary  pressure  and  our  defense  should 
be  based  upon  what  is  raasonably  needed  and 
should  not  be  made  to  fit  within  a  prescribed 
budget  figure:  and 

Whereas  ttds  Nation,  having  only  15  active 
Army  dlvlslona,  certainly  needs  under  to- 
days conditions,  an  27  eombat  divisions  and 


other  peiaonnti  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  including  New  York's 
42d  Infantry  Division  and  37th  Armored 
Division,  and  also  needs  the  New  York  Air 
National  Guard,  as  vital  parU  of  our  first 
line  reserve  forces,  actually  in  being  and 
ready  to  back  up  the  Active  Army  and  Air 
Force  In  case  of  emergency:  Mow,  therefore, 
be  it 

Jte»olved  by  the  offleert  and  executive  com' 
mittee  of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Gtuird 
and  Savel  Militia  Association  of  the  State  of 
Neto  York  in  meeting  assembled  at  Albany. 
N.  Y„  thU  7th  day  of  February  19S9,  That 
the  association  urges  Congress  to  authorize 
no  further  cuts  In  the  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  to  apisroprlate  funds  to 
support  tbe  stren^tb  of  400.000  now  fixed; 
and  further  urges  Congress  to  authorise  no 
reduction  or  inactlvatlon  of  units  in  the 
troop  basis  of  the  Army  National  Oxiard  or 
Air  National  Guard,  particularly  in  the  New 
York  Army  National  Guard  and  New  York 
Air  National  Guard. 


NATURAL   GAS   BIU,— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  2  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  by  the  coimcll 

Of  the  city  of  Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  pro- 
testing against  the  enactment  of  House 
bill  8525.  the  so-called  natural-gas  bilL 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolution  No.  6189 

Whereas  Congress  currently  is  considering 
H.  R.  8525,  tbe  so-called  Harrls-CHara  nat- 
ural-gas bill,  which  would  exclude  producers 
of  natural  gas  from  control  and  regulatton 
by  the  Federal  Power  Com  mission;  f>nd 

Whereas  passage  of  the  Harris-O'Hara  biU 
would  result  in  increased  rates  for  natural- 
gas  users.  Increases  which  have  been  esti- 
mated to  l>e  as  great  as  S40  to  $60  per  year 
per  family,  and 

Whereas  such  increase  would  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  espedaUy  In  view  of 
the  hardships  currently  being  imposed  on 
many  families  in  Schnectady  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  as  a  result  of  the  present 
business  decline:  Now,  therefore,  be  it. 

Resolved,  That  this  councU  hereby  opposes 
the  passage  of  H.  B.  S&25.  the  so-called 
Harris-O'Hara  natural-gas  bUl  and  aU  simi- 
lar bills,  and  urges  the  Congress  not  to 
approve  such  legislation,  because  of  the 
hardship  which  it  would  entail  for  millions 
of  natural-gas  consumers  In  the  ma)or  dtles 
of  our  Nation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Bbrnabd  W. 
KxARNET,  House  Speaker  Sam  Ratbttrk, 
Senators  Irvuvo  M.  Ivxs  and  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
and  to  the  United  States  Mayors'  Committee 
Versus  Natviral  Gas  Legislation  at  730  Jack- 
son Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FREEDOM   OP   LITHUANIA— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1954,  by  the  Lithuanian  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago  expressing  the  deep  con- 
cern and  abiding  determinatkm  of  these 
citizens  to  work  in  every  prt^ar  way  for 
the  freedom  of  the  courBgeous  Lithuani- 
an people. 


T^iere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb« 
Rsoosb,  as  foDows: 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania  was  declared  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918.  at  the 
capital  city  of  Vilnius;  and 

Whereas  by  the  peace  treaty  of  July  12. 
1920,  Soviet  Russia  recognized  Lithuania  as 
a  fully  self-governing  and  completely  inde- 
pendent state;  and 

Whereas  by  the  nonaggresslon  pact  of 
September  28,  1928,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed 
and  undertook  to  respect  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  and  inviolability  of  Lith- 
uania vmder  all  circumstances;  and 

Whereas  In  total  disregard  of  the  aforesaid 
treaties  of  peace  and  nonaggresslon.  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  seized  and  illegally 
incorporated  Lithuania  into  the  empire  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  these  acts  of  aggression  commit- 
ted by  the  Soviet  Union  are  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  International  law  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  of  the  Declaration  and  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  which  were  signed  by 
the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  other  nations:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  vigorously  restate  our 
condemnatioD  of  the  U.  S.  B.  R.  for  its  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  the 
aggression  a^alZLSt  and  seizure  of  Lithuania; 
be  it  further 

R-isolved,  To  appeal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  defender  of  international 
law  and  order,  signer  of  thc  Atlantic  and 
United  Nations  Charters,  champion  of  free> 
dom  and  friend  of  smaU  and  oppressed  na« 
tlons,  to  use  its  Influence  and  good  offices 
everywhere  and  in  every  way  posElble;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  To  urge  the  Government  of  the 
United  states  to  Implement  and  use  the 
Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953  authorizing  »100  mUlion  for  the 
combating  of  communism  in  Lithuania  and 
other  enslaved  nations;  be  It  also 

Resolved,  To  thank  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  f(»-  the  nonrecognltlon  of  the 
forcible  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
and  to  express  our  hope  and  confidence  that 
this  noureoognitlon  will  be  continued  until 
actual  Uberatlon  and  reestablishment  of  an 
independent  self-government  In  Lithuania; 
be  it  also 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  dellv-' 
ered  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
the  Honorable  John  Foster  DuUes,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States;  the  Hon- 
orable Senators  from  Illinois,  PatrL  H.  Douo- 
uis  and  EvEKETT  M.  Dikksen,  and  members 
of  the  Congressional  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mlttees;  and  copies  thereof  to  the  press. 


DIVERSION  OF  WATER  FHOM  LAKE 
MICHIGAN— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  board  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 
urging  passage  of  H.  R.  2  to  authorize 
additional  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  into  the  Illinois-Mississippi 
River  system  for  a  3 -year  trial  period.  I 
am  glad  that  the  careful  study  of  these 
Chicago  leaders  has  ];m)mpted  their  sup- 
port of  this  Important  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLunoir    Adopted    bt    the    Crrr    Club 

Board  Pebxttast  5,  1988 — ^Uxgs  Xkcreased 

Water  Diversiom  From  Lake  MiCHioAir 

There  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 

of  the  United  States  H.  R.  2,  authorizing 
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the  State  of  IlllnoiB  and  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Clilcago  to  divert 
an  additional  amount  of  1,000  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  into 
the  nilnolB  Waterway  for  a  period  of  3  years 
to  permit  studies  to  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
determine  the  effect  of  such  diversion  and 
to  report  the  results  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  The  pending  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
85th  Congress,  1st  session,  and  is  now  pend- 
ing, along  with  Senate  bill  1123,  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

The  City  Club  has  for  many  years  sup- 
ported additional  diversion  of  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  now  supports  th6  pend- 
ing bill,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Competent  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  Congress  at  previo\is  sessions  which  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  study 
proposed  under  H.  R.  2  to  enable  Congress 
to  take  permanent  action  on  the  lmp>ortant 
question  of  diversion  of  water  from  Lake 
Michigan. 

2.  The  complaining  residents  and  business 
Interests  of  certain  lake  States  heretofore 
have  opposed  legislative  measiu-es  for  diver- 
sion on  the  basis  df  unproved  allegations 
that  lake  levels  would  be  materially  reduced 
and  hydroelectric  power  produced  at  Niagara 
Falls  would  be  adversely  affected. 

3.  A  report  by  Major  General  Itschner, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  dated  January 
29,  1957,  and  a  report  of  the  International 
Lake  Ontario  Board  of  Engineers  to  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  dated  June  14. 
1955,  found  that  a  temporary  3-year  addi- 
tional diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chicago,  as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2,  would 
have  Insignificant  effect  on  both  navigation 
and  power  production  in  other  Great  Lakes 
States. 

4.  Such  additional  diversion  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  would  permit  an 
adequate  study  to  be  made  of  the  effect  on 
navigation  and  sanitation. 

The  City  Club  of  Chicago  urges  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  H.  R.  2, 
which  will  authorize  additional  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod and  permit  a  study  of  the  effect  of  such 
iliversion  on  navigation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

S.  2114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
8,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to  incor- 
porate In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  acquire 
land  for  field  sites,  to  undertake  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  of  buildings,  and  for 
other  activities  (Rept.  No.  1292). 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  JAPAN  FOR 
PROTECTION  OP  ALASKAN  RED 
SALMON  FISHERIES— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  263)  favoring  nego- 
tiations with  the  Government  of  Japan 
for  the  protection  of  the  Alaskan  Red 
Salmon  Fisheries,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  1291)  thereon;  which  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  are  vital  to  the  ecouomlt 


welfare  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  Terri- 
tory; and 

Whereas  the  salmon  fisheries  constlt  ate  a 
valuable  natural  resource  that  provldei  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  food  and  employmei  it  for 
thovisands  of  persons  annually;  and 

Whereas  the  1947  Red  Salmon  pact  waa 
1,887.500  cases  valued  at  $44,133,000;  ahd 

Whereas  the  average  Red  Salmon  pa<jk  for 
the  past  10  years  has  been  only  983,000  ^ases; 
and 

Whereas  the  wholesale  value  of  thei  1957 
Red  Salmon  pack  was  only  924,651,000    and 

Whereas  in  1952  Japan  concluded  a  1  reaty 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States  wljereby 
Japan  agreed  to  abstain  from  taking  si  Imon 
spawned  in  Alaskan  waters;  and 

Whereas  in  1954,  with  the  treaty  li  i  full 
effect,  Japan  Initiated  high  seas  fishinj  on  a 
substantial  scale;  and 

Whereas  Japan  has  increased  an<  1  ex- 
panded Its  high  seas  fishing  program  d  lu-lng 
the  years  1955.  1956.  and  1957;  and 

Whereas  studies  Indicate  that  unless 
emergency  action  is  taken  the  Red  Si  Imon 
cycle  will  be  impaired  and  weakened  1  o  the 
point  from  which  full  recovery  may  never 
be  possible;  and 

Whereas  In  the  circumstances  the  X  nlted 
States  is  faced  with  closing  certain  fis,  leries 
entirely  to  our  fishermen,  thereby  cnatlng 
severe  economic  dislocation,  or,  in  tl  e  al- 
ternative, allowing  them  to  fish  7  d  iys  a 
week  to  meet  the  Japanese  competitlo^  and 

Whereas  to  do  either  of  the  forgoing 
would  end  in  serious  economic  dislocation 
and  possible  destruction  of  the  fisherl(  s: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Stat  b,  to- 
gether with  other  appropriate  officials  <  if  our 
Government,  Immediately  Initiate  ne|  ;otla- 
tions  with  the  appropriate  officials  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  Japa  i  for 
the  pvirpose  of : 

(a)  Effectuating     the     purposes     of      ^ 

treaty   entered   into  by   the   United   States, 
Canada,  and  Japan  in  1952;  and 

(b)  Assuring  in  time  for  the  1958  i^ason 
necessary  action  to  prevent  destructlm  of 
salmon  stocks  of  North  American  orlg  n. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMIhT- 
TEES  ^ 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Commltlie  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  a 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
Republic  of  Indonesia,  vice  John  M.  A|llson. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Co_ 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Richard  F.  Eiden,  and  sundry  othei  per- 
sons, for  appointment  as  chief  warran;  offi- 
cers In  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
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BILLS   AND   JOINT   RES0LUTI()NS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  1  itro- 
duced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  ijian- 
Imous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  3296.  A  bill  to  encovirage  the  creatlo  i  and 
understanding  of  music;  to  the  Comr  ilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  an  I  Mr. 

HBT7SKA)  : 

S.  3297.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Federal  ;oop- 
eratlon  with  the  Nebraska  Mldstate  Recla- 
mation District.  Nebraska,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mldstate  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  LANGER: 
8.  3298.  A  blU  providing  for  the  rttrocMStlve 
payment  of  old-age  Insurance  benefits  und^ 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  tp  farmers 
who  retire  after  having  attained  liore  than 
66  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  [ 

By  Mr.  LANGER  (for  hlmseu  and  Mr. 
Young) :  I 

S.  3299.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  qoinage  of 
50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  df  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Theo 
dore  Roosevelt:  to  the  Committee  pn  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ji 
Paris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  iudiciary; 
and  I 

S.  3301.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  membership 
of  the  National  Security  Council  bjr  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  four  additional 
members  from  civilian  life,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  o^  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAVrrs  w: 
troduced    the    last    above-mentl< 
which  appear  under  a  separate  h 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  establish  a 
cent  depletion  allowance  for  mine; 
as  a  sovirce  of  synthetic  oil  or  gi 
Committee  on  Finance;  and 

S.  3303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
DavL:  Verastlque  (Victor  Davis);  to 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
S.  3304.  A  biU  relating  to  price 
the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of  ^tra  long 
staple  cotton;    to  the  Conunlttee  ion  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AJdamantla 
AndrlkopoulouB    (Pappas)     Papavaflliou;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    { 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  hidiself,  Mr. 

THuaifONO,  Mr.  Lancxx,  Mr.  Hum- 

,   PHRCT,  Mr.  Bill.  Mr.  Amdikson,  Mr. 

Spaskmam,     Mr.     MoasB.     and     Mr. 

Doncuis) : 

S.  3306.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  riiaklng  of 

gifts  to  officials  Of  Government  agfencies  by 

persons  having  business  with  such  agencies, 

and  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  stich  gifts; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar]'. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pmoxiou  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  a]  tpear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   DIRKSEN: 
S.  3307.  A  bUi  to  reinstate  certain  terml 
nated  oil  and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.  3308.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Itl^a  Arono- 
vlci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DIRKSEN    (by  request)  : 

8.3309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Aurex 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  iudiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

8.3310.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  obll 
an  Immigration  bond  posted  In  t 
Sofia  Gumuchdjlan;    to   the   Coi 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MURRAY    (for   hln^self,   Mr 

Mansiteu),  Mr.  Cooper,   h^r.  Moasz, 

Mr.  McNamara,  and  Mr.  Langeb)  : 

S.  3311.  A  bill   to  authorize   assistance  to 

States  and  local  communities  in  remedying 

the    inadequacies    in    the    nimiber   of   their 

teachers  and  teachers'  salaries  and  t  be  short- 


tion  on 

case  of 

ttee  on 


on  Labor 


when  he 


age  in  classrooms;  to  the  ConmUttee  i 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttrsat 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aripear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8.3312.  A  bin  to  amend  section  9  (b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
the  certification,  as  bargaining  representative 
of  persons  employed  as  guards,  ol  a  labor 
organization  which  admits  to  toemb  ;rshlp,  or 
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Is  affiliated  with  an  organization  which  ad- 
mits to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare;  and 

S.  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  in  order  to  provide  for 
overseas  programs  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Huitprket  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  billa.  which  api>ear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
8.  3314.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Lee  County,  Fla.,  and 
the  Inter-County  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  Port  Myers,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Ur.  Mus- 
SAT,  and  Mr.  CntmcH): 
8.  3315.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspension 
of  annual  assessment  work  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  1. 1968.  with  respect  to  mining  claims 
held  by  location  In  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biblx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEUBEROER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ifoisx) : 
8.3316.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Klyoshl 
Ueda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KucHEL) : 
8.  8317.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Santa  Cruz 
Harbor   project,   Santa  Cruz.   Calif.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GREIEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WiLET)   (by  request) : 

8. 3318.  A  bUl  to  amend  further  the  Mutiial 

Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Osmv  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 
8.  J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  to  adopt  a 
specific  version  of  the  8tar-S(>angled  Banner 
as  the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  ronarks  of  Mr.  Bamcis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  wlUch 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (by  request) : 
8.  J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  31  of  each  year 
as  Youth  Honor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GREEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (a  Res.  263).  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  resolution  printed  In  full  where  it 
appears  under  the  beading  "Report  of  % 
Committee.") 
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ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OP  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  <X)UNCIL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  National  Security  Council  by 
the  addition  of  four  public  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  to  require  ttie 
Council  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
make  of  the  National  Security  Council  a 
broadly  based  national  board  of  strat- 
egy, with  continuing  daily  contacts  both 
Inside  and  outside  Government,  and  in 


this  way  reflecting  and  coordinating 
both  the  policy  needs  of  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment and  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy.  For  our  greatest  strength 
and  power  are  in  our  production,  which 
Is  largely  privately  owned  and  managed. 

The  strategic  concept  of  defense  as 
It  relates  to  our  foreign  policy  must 
be  clear.  Also,  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  defense  preparation,  so  vital 
right  now  as  part  of  an  antirecession 
program,  is  an  essential  element  of  con- 
sideration by  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Security 
Council  by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  whose  purpose  was  to  "assess  and 
appraise  the  objectives,  commitments, 
and  risks  of  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  its  actual  and  potential  military  power 
in  the  interests  of  national  security  for 
the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  President."  The  National  Security 
Council  is  more  than  a  staff  instnmient 
for  the  President.  This  is  shown  by  the 
specific  statute  authorizing  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  membership,  as  well  as  by  Its 
recognition  as  an  operating  entity  which 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  highest 
level  policy  of  our  Government. 

The  activities  of  this  Council  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  number  of  agencies 
in  peacetime,  but  primsirily  by  the  Cen- 
tral Int*»lligence  Agency  created  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  law. 

Events  which  surrounded  the  unre- 
leased  Gaither  report  indicated  a  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  pub- 
he  participation  and  public  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  the  NSC. 

Tiie  prime  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  Russian  challenge  in  applied  science 
and  weaponry  is  that  the  defense  of  our 
coimtry  requires  a  total  effort — not  by 
Government  alone — smd  that  the  public 
must  be  made  aware  of  and  share  in 
great  national  decisions  which  are  re- 
quired. We  must  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  all  the  answers  in 
this  field,  and  that  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy — management,  labor,  in- 
vestors, farmers,  and  private  voluntary 
organizations— can  make  a  substantial 
contribution  In  meeting  the  common 
challenge.  Recent  studies  by  private 
organizations  amply  demonstrate  that 
some  of  the  deepest,  most  constructive 
thinking  is  being  done  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  attuning  the  CoimcU  more  closely  to 
the  public,  we  would  be  following  through 
on  the  original  philosophy  underlying  its 
creation.  The  report  on  the  Council 
made  by  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  of  New 
York  to  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
James  Forrestal.  on  October  27,  1945, 
called  for  close  links  to  the  private  sec- 
tor through  published  reports  on  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  extent  that  the  national 
security  does  not  absolutely  require 
secrecy.    Tiie  report  stated: 

The  public  woxild  be  kept  posted  on  theae 
vital  matters  by  an  authoritative  and  de- 
pendable source. 

Through  such  reports,  the  Council 
could  be  a  national  board  of  higher 
strategy  and  could  aid  in  building  up 
public  support  for  clear-cut,  consistent, 
and  effective  Xoreign  and  military 
policies. 


This  bill  provides  that  the  four  public 
members  shall  be  "appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  not  mor« 
than  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  each  of 
the  two  major  political  parties." 

The  section  dealing  with  the  issuance 
of  annual  reports  by  the  Council  states 
that  "the  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  annually 
a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Council  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  such  recommendation  and  such 
other  reports  to  the  President  as  it  shall 
deem  appropriate  or  as  the  President  may 
require."  The  naUonal  security  would 
not  be  endangered,  nor  would  classified 
material  be  revealed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3301)  to  Increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil by  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
four  additional  members  from  civilian 
life,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Porces. 


PROHIBITION  OP  GIVING  OR  AC- 
CEPTING GIFTS  OR  ANY  OTHER 
THING  OP  VALUE  PROM  PERSONS 
HAVING  BUSINESS  WITH  GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Lakgbh],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huic- 
PHRET],  the  senior  and  junior  Senators 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HiLt  and  Mr.  Spark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSKl,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DoTTGLAs],  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
making  of  gifts  to  ofiBcials  of  Government 
agencies  by  persons  having  business  with 
such  agencies,  and  to  prohibit  the  accept- 
ance of  such  gifts.  Representative 
Moulder,  of  Missouri,  Is  introducing  a 
similar  bill  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  permitted  to  lie  on 
the  table  xmtll  Friday,  February  21,  In 
order  to  permit  any  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  law  governing  the  giving  or  re- 
ceiving of  things  of  value  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  the  Gk>vemment  and  persons 
who  have  a  direct  Interest  In  their  de- 
cisions and  actions.  Is  In  my  judgment 
extremely  Inadequate. 

It  fails  to  provide  a  clear  and  positive 
guide  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  per- 
sons Involved.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  prescribe  clear  standards  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  persons  In  the  Government 
agencies  and  those  who  have  an  Interest 
In  their  acts.  The  present  lack  of  such 
standards  Imposes  the  risk  of  penalty 
upon  those  who  voluntarily  subscribe  to 
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high  ethical  stand&rds  in  their  own  rela- 
tions with  such  Government  offlclaln.  aiul 
permits  the  possibility  of  unfair  and  in- 
tolerable influence  upon  the  acts  of  Got- 
emment  ofBclals,  through  conduct  which 
falls  short  of  those  standards. 

I  was  extreme  disappointed  last  week. 
Mr.  President,  to  find  that  President 
Eisenhower  apparently  condones  and  ap- 
proves of  the  present  law.  In  his  press 
conference,  he  called  attention  to  the 
statute  which  permits  members  of  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission  to 
take  "honorariums  or  compensation" 
from  persons  and  corporations  which 
have  business  before  that  Commission. 

It  was  disappointing,  indeed,  that  the 
President  has  not  seen  fit  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  strong  recommendation  for 
correcting  this  loophole  in  the  law.  But 
it  was  all  the  more  disappointing  that  he 
indicated  he  positively  approves  ol  the 
law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  bill  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
Introducing  today  will  close  this  unfor- 
tunate loophole. 

Public  officials  in  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  make  decisions  that 
Involve  the  granting  of  property  rights 
from  the  public  domain  that  are  worth 
literally  millions  of  dollars.  The  air 
waves  constitute  a  severely  limited  public 
resource.  The  right  to  use  them  consti- 
tutes an  enormously  profitable  property 
right.  The  pubUc  interest  in  their  proper 
use  is  likewise  tremendously  important; 
radio  and  television  are  vital  forces  in 
modem  life,  morals,  education,  and  social 
development.  There  must  not  be  even 
the  slightest  ground  for  suspicion  that 
the  integrity  of  the  decisions  entrusted  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  compromised  in  any  way  by  any 
possible  conflict  between  personal  in- 
terests of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
public  interest. 

The  same  standard  of  absolute  integ- 
rity should  apply  to  the  officials  of  all 
regulatory  agencies  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernment departments.  These  agencies, 
in  their  routine  work,  exercise  tremen- 
dously broad  grants  of  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  powers,  combined. 
Their  powers  profoundly  affect  the  lives 
of  all  the  people.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  imquestioned  confidence  that 
the  decisions  of  these  public  officers  will 
reflect  as  disinterested  a  Judgment  of  the 
public  interest  as  the  law  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  aroused 
d'»ep  concern  among  responsible  citizens. 
Two  of  the  Nation's  most  respected 
newspapers  have  called  for  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  in  editorials  that  have 
come  to  my  attention.  Undoubtedly 
others  have  commented  in  similar  vein. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  3 
brief  editorials — 2  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  1  from  the  Washington 
Post— printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[From   the   Milwaukee   Journal] 
Law    JusnrzES    Impsofhiett 
While   Congress   is   malcing  np   its  mind 
about  whether  to  piish  ahead  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  Federal  regvilatory  agencies,  there 
Is  one  thing  It  can  do  to  prove  to  the  pub- 


alone 


Ue  that  It  wants  honesty  and  pn^et^r.  It 
can  close  the  loophole  In  the  Federal  Com- 
snnxleations  Act  by  which  some  FCC  pom- 
mlsakmers  Justify  taking  honcirarliuna  |  from 
tlia  InitUBtrtes  they  regulate.  ' 

Tbm  law.  which  forbids  Commlaslontrs  to 
do  any  outside  work,  sstb  that  the  ban  ''shall 
not  apply  to  the  presentation  or  dellvtry  of 
pubUcatlons  or  papers  for  which  a  r^Mon- 
able  honorarium  or  compensation  miy  be 
accepted."  ! 

It  Is  ttiis  law  that  Chairman  John  Df>erf er 
dtes  as  Jurtlflcation  for  his  acceptaijce  of 
a575  for  giving  a  speech  to  an  ln4ustry 
group.  The  Intent  of  Congress  was  nof  that 
at  all.  It  was  to  allow  for  technical  flapers 
or  puUlcstlons  not  connected  with  d^Bci^ 
duties.  I 

T.  A.  M.  Craven  Is  one  FCC  Commlsiloner 
who  understands  this,  and  understands  the 
Impropriety  of  accepting  comi>ensatioii  from 
those  he  r^:ulates.  He  has  testified  tllat  he 
considers  it  improper. 

It  Is  Improper.  Commonsense 
should  make  that  evident.  But  It  dc 
as  Doerfer's  testimony  shows.  So  thi 
ter  should  be  taken  care  of  by  law. 
gress  should  close  the  Commiinicatloi 
loophole  by  removing  from  the  act 
mission  to  accept  hon<»tuiums.  It 
further  ban  acceptance  of  Industry-] 
pense  accounts.  All  this  It  can  do  qtilckly 
and  without  fiuther  study,  for  the  n^ed  la 
self-evident.  | 

A  law  that  can  be  used  to  Justify  l|npro- 
priety  Is  bad  law  and  dangerous  law. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Joiimal] 
Not  Just  a  Legalistic  Shbuo 

President  Elsenhower  says  his  lawyer  ad- 
vises him  that  It  Is  proper  under  law  for  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commlsslonefs  to 
accept  honorariums  for  speeches  before  In- 
dustar  groups.  But,  the  President  says,  he 
himself  hasn't  heard  much  about  the  cwrent 
FCC  investigations  except  what  he  hay  read 
In  the  papers. 

"This  hardly  sounds  like  a  leacfer  of 
the  clean-as-a-hound's-tooth  admlnlsttatlon 
that  the  President  promised  back  In  1993. 

Surely  the  fact  that  CommlsElonerj  have 
received  expense  money  and  honorilums 
from  Individuals  and  organizations  thsy  reg- 
\ilate  (sometimes  getting  Oovernmeat  ex- 
penses as  well)  can't  be  passed  off  With  a 
legalistic  shrug. 

What  is  Important  here  Is  more  tl 
lUegality  that  may  be  involved.    Hei 
matter  of  propriety,  of  ethics,  of  the  m 
ofDclals  to  keep  their  hands  clean.     It 
of  the  very  thing  that  Elsenhower 
critical  of  when  he  campaigned  agal 
former  administration.  | 

The  President  has  been  indifferent  te  eon- 
fllct-of-lnterest  cases  in  the  past — of|en  to 
be  forced  later  to  act  when  public  oblnlon 
rose  high.  Is  this  going  to  be  anothv  case 
of  waiting  for  public  opinion?  Or  is  the 
President  going  to  do  what  he  once  prom- 
ised— demand  publicly  that  his  official  s  stay 
above  suspicion  and  avoid  even  the  aj  >pear- 
ance  of  wrongdoing? 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
Law  at  Fault.  Too 
President  Eisenhower  missed  a  go(id  op- 
portunity yesterday  to  urge  repeal  qf  the 
law  which  authorizes  members  of  th4  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commission  to  accept 
fees  for  speeches.  Instead,  he  merely  di- 
rected attention  to  the  law  when  aslled  at 
his  news  conference  to  comment  oh  the 
Moulder  subcommittee  InvestigatlonT  Into 
alleged  misconduct  within  the  FCCJ  The 
subcommittee  has  brought  out  that  Chair- 
man Doerfer  of  the  FCC  has  on  sveral 
occasions  accepted  compensation]  for 
speeches  at  broadcasters'  convention^,  and 
yesterday  he  acknowledged  that  he  hid  ac- 
cepted a  week's  hospitality  from  a  ijroad- 


caster  who  had  a  ease  before  the  FpO.  This 
and  the  controversy  over  whetbar  IV.  Doarter 
was  compensated  twice  for  n  itslij  imisiisin 
point  to  possibly  serioxis  derelletif^s.  Quits 
apart  from  Mr.  Doerfer's  own  eondUct.  how- 
ever, the  law  seems  to  us  one  of  ttae  causes 
of  difficulty  In  the  FOC.  i 

The  legislative  hlsUxy  does  noli  Indicate 
why  Congress  exempted  fees  for]  speeches 
when  It  amended  the  FCC  Act  111  1B63  so 
as  to  forbid  the  commlasioncrs  to  engage  In 
any  other  bxisinesa,  profeaalon  or  employ- 
ment. But  Its  Intent  to  exempt  j  the  fees 
seems  to  be  dear  enough.  Aft^  laying 
down  a  prohibition  against  outsld*  employ- 
ment, the  statute  provides:  "but  this  shaU 
not  apply  to  the  presentation  or  delivery  ot 
publications  or  papers  for  which  a  reason- 
able honorarium  or  compensatloii  may  be 
accepted."  It  should  have  beei|  obvious 
when  the  amendment  was  passed  that  it 
would  open  the  door  to  questionable  rela- 
tions between  FCC  members  and  the  indus- 
tries they  regulate.  T 

We  think  Chairman  Doerfer  was  M^dlscreet 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  the  law 
gives  him,  but  the  basic  defect  Is  1^  the  law 
itself.  Instead  of  Inviting  members  of  reg- 
tilatory  bodies  to  receive  bonorarl^ms  from 
interests  under  their  control,  the  lAw  should 
specifically  forbid  this  practice.  It  should 
also  forbid  the  Commissioners  to  accept 
transportation  allowances,  hotel  [expenses. 
and  other  gifts  and  favors  fromj  Interests 
under  their  regulation.  If  thes«  changes 
were  accompanied  by  more  llbera|l  expense 
allowances  from  the  Goveriunent  to  cover- 
activities  In  which  Commissioners  ought  to 
parUclpate  in  the  course  of  official  business, 
and  If  the  FCC  would  adopt  a  code  of  ethics 
to  insulate  its  members  from  the  many  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  upon  themJespedaUy 
from  Congress,  the  quaUty  of  Its  service 
could  be  greatly  Improved.  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp<»re.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appibpriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3306)  to  prohibit  ^le  mak- 
ing of  gifts  to  officials  of  Government 
agencies  by  persons  having  business  with 
such  agencies,  and  to  prohibit  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  gifts,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxkire  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  Iby  its  ti- 
tle, and  referred  to  the  Coms^ttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SOFIA   GUMUCHDJIAN— INIWPINITE 
POSTPONEMENT  OF  BIlL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President ,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
relieve  the  obligation  on  an  imz  ligration 
bond  posted  in  the  case  of  SofiaOumuch- 
djian.  This  bill  is  to  supersede  the  bill 
(S.  2482)  for  the  relief  of  Gec^  Bar- 
sam.  introduced  by  me  on  Juli  8.  1957. 
The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  and 
Immigration  has  advised  me  that  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  in  the  preferred 
form.  Therefore,  I  ask  un 
sent  that  the  Committee  on 
ciary  be  discharged  from  f„ 
sideration  of  Senate  bill  2482,  ^ 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed,    j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp4re.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  fche  com- 
mittee will  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  |>ill  2482, 
and  the  bill  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

The  bill  (S.  3310)  to  relieve  the  obliga- 
tion on  an  immigration  bond  posted  in 
the  case  of  Sofia  Gumuchdjiah.  intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  LAMon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1957 
Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  msrself .  and  my  c(^eague  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
Ficu)],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  remedying  the  inadequacies 
In  the  number  of  their  teachers  and  in 
teachers'  salaries  as  well  as  the  short- 
age of  classrooms.  This  bill  Is  identical 
to  H.  R.  10763.  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  RepresentaUve  Lee  Met- 
CALr,  of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Montana,  on  last  Monday.  February  17. 

The  Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  our  schools  and  the  obvious  in- 
ability of  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities alone  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  kind  of  education  they 
need  and  deserve.  An  educated  people 
Is  basic  to  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy. An  educated  people  is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and 
thus  to  the  preservation  of  civilization. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area  cannot  continue  to 
be  neglected  and  denied. 

This  bill  proposes  to  appropriate 
amounts  sufficient  to  provide  a  payment 
of  $25  per  school-age  child  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1, 1958 ;  $50  per  child 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1959; 
$75  per  child  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning 1960;  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after $100  per  school-age  child 

This  bill  has  no  Federal  control  pro- 
visions. The  choice  of  using  the  money 
herein  provided  for  either  teacher  sal- 
aries or  school  construction  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  receiving  States. 
Each  State  may  choose  to  use  the  money 
partly  for  each  purpose  and  In  any  pro- 
portion determined  by  the  State.  The 
bill  provides  for  reporting  to  the  United 
States  CiKnmissioner  of  Education  as  to 
the  manner  the  State  chooses  to  utilize 
the  fimds  granted  under  this  act. 

The  maintenance  of  effort  for  educa- 
tion by  the  States  is  required  through 
a  formula  written  into  the  bill,  and  any 
State  which  does  not  make  a  just  effort 
to  meet  its  responsibility  to  education 
will  have  its  Federal  funds  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

I  beUeve  this  bill  will  help  broaden 
the  tax  base  for  support  of  el«nentary 
and  secondary  education  in  the  States. 
It  will  be  an  important  and  long  over- 
due step  toward  adequate  compensation 
for  teachers,  toward  encouraging  good 
teachers  to  remain  on  the  job,  and 
toward  attracting  c(Mnpetent  new  teach- 
ers to  this  most  Important  of  profes- 
sions. 

Those  who  are  concerned  as  I  am 
about  improving  the  quaUty  of  educa- 
tion have  here  a  chance  to  make  such 
improvements  a  fact.  Undertralned, 
overworiced  teachers  In  overcrowded, 
outmoded  classrooms  cannot  gi?e  qual- 


ity education  to  our  Nation's   future 
citizens. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  scholar- 
ships for  college  students  and  am  proud 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  proposed 
bold  and  effective  action  which  I  shall 
support  in  this  area.  But  this  alone  Is 
not  the  answer.  Under  present  condi- 
tions in  too  many  school  districts  far 
too  many  of  our  future  scientists,  art- 
ists, statesmen  and  political  leaders  are 
being  lost  through  discouragement  and 
frequently  through  outright  failure  of 
present  inadequate  school  programs 
which,  despite  well-meaning  citizens 
and  educators  cannot  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  our  boys  and  girls. 
In  this  day  and  age  we  cannot  continue 
to  take  the  awful  risk  of  losing  even  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, and  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the 
desk  for  a  period  of  10  days,  so  that 
other  Senators  may  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  in  its  sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  bill  (8.  3311)  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  communities  in 
remedying  the  inadequacies  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  their  teachers  and  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  the  shortage  in  classrooms,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Murray  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.— 

sBoarnTLB 
SEcnoir  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School  Aaalstance  Act  of  1957." 

ronmros  akd  puxposz  or  acr 
Sac.  a.  The  Congress  finds  that  despite 
stutalned  and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States 
and  local  conununltles,  which  have  Increttfed 
current  school  construction  to  an  unprece- 
dented level,  and  have  likewise  increased  ex- 
penditures for  teachers'  salaries,  there  is  still 
a  serious  national  shortage  of  classrooms  and 
of  teachers  requiring  emergency  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
limited  flnancial  resowces  available  to  many 
communities  are  not  adequate  to  support 
construction  programs  of  sufflcient  slae  to 
eliminate  their  classroom  shortages,  and 
practically  all  conununities  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  providing  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  their  growing  numbers  of  teach- 
ers. WhUe  the  Congress  recognizes  that  re- 
•ponslbUlty  for  providing  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities and  teaching  staff  lies  primarily  with 
the  States  and  local  communities,  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  solving  these  pressing  problems.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  on  a  grant  basis  to  help  meet 
the  ixoblems  of  Inadequate  facilities  and  In- 
adequate teachers'  salaries. 

ATTTBOaXZanON  OV  ATPaOPSIATIOirB 

Sec.  S.  Tliav  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  tot  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1968,  and  for  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
amounts  equal  to  the  product  of  the  esti- 
mated number  of  the  sctiool-age  population 
of  aU  the  States  as  of  such  year  and  the 
f<Hlowlng  amounts:  For  the  fiscal  year  be- 
glnnlhg  July  I.  1966.  $25;  for  the  fiscal  year 


beginning  JtUy  1. 19S9,  $80;  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  i.  imq,  $75;  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thweafter.  aiOO. 

AIXOnCKItTB  TO  STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commiasioner  shall  allot 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State  maUng  cer- 
tiflcatlona  pursuant  to  section  6  and  having 
plans  approved  pursuant  to  section  7.  from 
the  total  amount  appropriated  for  sxich  year 
pursuant  to  section  8,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  total  as  such 
State's  estimated  school-age  population  bears 
to  the  total  estimated  school-age  population 
of  all  such  States,  subject  only  to  such  ad- 
justments. If  any,  as  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  section  5. 

(b)  Each  State  allotment  may  be  divided 
In  two  portions.  One  portion,  hereinafter 
called  the  school  construction  and  basic  in- 
structional equipment  allotment,  shall  be  the 
amount  the  State  education  agency  shall  re- 
quest and  certify  to  the  Commiasioner  for 
grants  under  section  7.  The  remaining  por- 
tion, hereinafter  caUed  the  teacher  salary 
allotment,  shall  be  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

KAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUFPOBT  lOB 
aCBOOL  ITMAirCIXO 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  4  for  any  year  shaU  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  (If  any)  by  which 
its  State  school  effort  Index  for  such  year  Is 
less  than  the  national  school  effort  Index 
for  such  year.  The  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  reallotted  among  the  remaining 
States  by  propc«tionately  increasing  the 
amounts  aUotted  to  them  under  such  section 
for  such  year. 

(b)  Forpurposesof  subeection  (a)— 

(1)  the  state  school  effort  index  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school  ex- 
penditures per  public-school  child  by  (B) 
the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State;  except  that  the  State  school  tfort 
index  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
national  school  effort  Index  In  the  case  of 
(1)  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  (11)  any  State  for 
which  the  school  expenditures  per  pubUc- 
scliool  child  are  not  less  than  the  school 
expenditures  per  public-school  f^tid  for  th* 
continental  United  States; 

(2)  the  national  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public-school  child  for  the  continental 
United  States  by  (B)  ttM  income  per  chUd 
of  school  age  for  the  continental  XTnlted 
States. 

(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per 
public-school  child  for  any  State  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  its  State  school  effort 
Index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi- 
txves  by  the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
made  from  current  revenue  receipts  derived 
from  State  and  local  sourcea  in  the  State, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  school  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  for  the  several 
States  are  available  to  him,  by  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  average  dally  attendance 
in  pubUc  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  such  State,  as  determined  by  the  C<»n- 
misBloner  for  such  most  recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  school  expenditiires  per  public- 
school  child  for  the  continental  United 
States  for  purposes  of  determining  the  na- 
tional school -effort  Index  for  any  fiscal  year 
means  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A) 
the  total  expenditures  by  the  States  and 
subdivisions  thereof  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  made  from  current  reve- 
nue receipts  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources  in  the  continental  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  same 
school  year  as  Is  used  under  paragn^h  (1), 
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by  (B)  the  niunbw  of  ehlldren  In  averagft 
dally  attendance  for  such  year  In  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  con« 
tlnental  United  States,  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  The  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  States  and  for  the  continental  United 
States  shall,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b), 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

GRANTS    rOB    TEACHERS*    SALARIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Before  an  allotment  is  granted 
for  teachers'  salaries  under  section  4,  each 
State  shall  certify  to  the  Conunissioner 
through  its  State  educational  agency  that  its 
teacher  salary  allotment  will  be — 

(1)  distributed  among  its  public-school 
districts: 

(3)  used  solely  by  such  districts  for  teach- 
ers' salaries; 

(3)  so  distributed  that  each  public-school 
district  in  the  State  will  receive  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  allotment  as  the  num- 
ber of  its  teachers  bears  to  the  nimiber  of 
teachers  of  all  the  State's  public-school  dis- 
tricts; and  shall  be  paid  such  allotment  by 
the  Commissioner  in  such  Installments  as 
such  agency  shall  from  time  to  time  certify 
to  be  currently  needed. 

(b)  The  two  conditions  imposed  on  such 
payments  are — 

<  1 )  that  the  State  agency  shall  verify  from 
time  to  time  in  compliance  with  the  Com- 
missioner's regulations  that  such  funds  were 
distributed  and  expended  in  compliance  with 
Its  certification;  and 

(2)  that  the  Commissioner  shall  withhold 
amounts  otherwise  payable  to  any  State 
which  fails  to  malce  such  verification  or  fails 
to  comply  with  its  certification,  xintll  it  rec- 
tifies such  failure  or  satisfies  the  Commis- 
sioner that  It  wUl  do  so. 

STATE   SCHOOL-CONSTRtTCnOlC   PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  an  allot- 
ment for  construction  and  basic  instruc- 
ticmal  equipment  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, through  Its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  which  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  "be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  plan; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  school  con- 
struction allotment  will  be  expended  solely 
lor  school-facilities  construction  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  set  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  of  projects  in  the  State  for  as- 
sistance from  such  funds  which  will  assiire 
that  first  priority  wlU  be  given  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which,  upon  making  an 
effort  commensurate  with  their  economic  re- 
sources, are  imable,  solely  because  of  lack 
of  such  resources,  to  finance  from  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  the  full  cost  of 
needed  school  facilities;  the  priority  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph shall  take  into  account  (A)  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  several  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State,  (B)  the  efforts  which 
have  been  and  are  being  made  to  meet  their 
needs  for  school  facilities  out  of  state  and 
local  funds,  and  (C)  the  urgency  of  their 
needs  for  school  facilities,  determined  ac- 
cording to  conditions  of  overcrowding  or 
lack  of  facilities,  and  the  extent  to  which 
unsafe  and  obsolete  faculties  are  in  use; 

(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assiu-e  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accotuiting  for  such  Federal  funds; 

(5)  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency  to  each 
local  educational  agency  within  the  State 
which  applies  for  approval  of  a  construction 
project; 
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(6)  provide  for  the  estabUahmefit  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  plannldg  and 
constructing  school  facilities;  and 

(7)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner, In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  may  t>e  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  pvform 
his  duties  under  this  act.  | 

In  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  af  State 
agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  f^r  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities, the  Commissioner  may  modify  or 
make  inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  to  the  extent  hetteema 
such  action  appropriate  in  the  light  ef  the 
special  governmental  or  school  organi^tion 
of  such  State.  | 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approie  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  tjiereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof  with- 
out first  affording  to  the  State  educajtlonal 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  Hearings  hereunder  shall  b*  sub- 
ject to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Jlct. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Conunissioner,  af 
sonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
to  the  State  educational  agency,  finds 

(1)  the  State  plan  approved  undi. 
section  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  su 
(a);  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the]  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  Bubsta4tially 
with  any  such  provision.  | 

he  shall  make  no  further  reservations  tinder 
section  7  (b)  for  projects  in  the  Statt,  and 
no  further  payments  for  any  project  directly 
affected  by  such  faUure,  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  or,  if  compliance  is  impossible,  until 
the  State  repasrs  or  arranges  for  the  i  epay- 
ment  of  Federal  funds  which  have  bei  m  di- 
verted or  improperly  expended.  After  i  lotice 
as  provided  in  this  suljsectlon  to  any  ^tate, 
the  Conunissioner  may  suspend  furth^  res- 
ervations of  funds  under  section  7  (1))  for 
projects  in  the  State,  pending  the  maldng  of 
findings  \mder  this  subsection. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTBX 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Payments  from  the  State's 
school-construction  allotment  shall  be  made 
to  those  State  educational  agencies  t^hich 
administer  plans  approved  under  secnon  6 
and  which  furnish  statements  to  thejcom- 
missioner  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
Each  such  statement  shall  (1)  set  forlh  one 
or  more  projects  approved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  under  the  plan,  (2)  sefl  forth 
the  estimated  cost  of  each  such  proJe<^,  (3) 
set  forth  the  amount  of  the  Federal*State 
grant  projKwed  to  be  made  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  with  respect  thereto,  and  (4) 
include  a  certification  that  State  fuads  to 
cover  the  State  share  of  such  FederaUState 
grant  will  be  available.  I 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  i,  the 
Commissioner  shall  issue,  to  each  State  edu- 
cational agency  furnishing  a  statement  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  a  coimiit- 
ment  reserving,  out  of  the  State's  allot  nent, 
for  each  project  Included  in  the  state  nent, 
the  amount  requested  by  the  State  eluca- 
tional  agency  for  that  period.  The  Ck)m- 
mlssloner  shall  change  any  amount  lo  re- 
served upon  request  of  the  State  educa  ional 
agency  and  receipt  of  an  amended  stat*  inent 
from  such  agency,  but  only  to  the  c  stent 
the  change  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other 
provislonB  of  this  act.  The  Conunissioner 
BhaU  pay  the  amoxmt  reserved  to  the  jBtate 
educational  agency  upon  certification  l^  the 
State  educaUonal  agency  that  the  financing 
of  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  constriction 
of  the  project  has  tteen  arranged.  Ihmds 
so  paid  BhaU  be  iised  exclusively  to  pmeet 
ttie  cost  of  constructing  the  projec  for 
which  the  amount  was  reserved. 


(c)  In  lien  of  eerttfleation  by  a  ^tate  edu- 
eatitmal  agency  pursuant  to  clat|8e  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  p^Jeet,  the 
Commissioner  may  accept  certlQcation  by 
such  agency  tbaX  an  amonnt  equivalent  to 
the  State  share  of  the  payment  with  respect 
to  such  project  has  been  arranged  through 
provision  for  State  paymentH  towand  the  debt 
service  on  the  loan  (if  any)  to  h^p  finance 
part  of  the  construction  of  such  prpject,  i>ro- 
vision  for  waiver  of  payments  due  the  State 
or  any  agency  thereof  with  respect  to  such 
project,  or  other  provision  wliicii.  In  the 
Jiudgment  of  the  Commissioner,  is  Tor  is  esti- 
mated to  be)  equivalent  to  mch  State  share. 

(d)  If  any  iM-oJect  for  which  orie  or  more 
payments  liave  been  made  under  tftls  section 
is  abandoned,  or  is  not  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period  determinjd  uncter  regxila- 
tions  of  the  Commissioner,  the  State  to 
which  such  payments  were  made  ^ball  repay 
to  the  United  States,  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasiuy  of  the  United  States  As  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  the  amount  of  tuch  pay- 
ments or  such  lesser  amtiimt  ai  may  be 
reasonable  under  the  circuaistancfcs  (as  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  -.he  p^jtiee  or  by 
acUon  brought  in  the  Federal  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  toroject  is 
located).  ^ 

jTTDiciAL  Rxvnrw 
Btc.  9.  (a)  If  any  SUte  \i  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  tinder  this 
act.  such  State  may,  within  60  fays  after 
notice  of  such  action,  flli!  in  tie  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  State  is  located,  a  petition 
to  review  such  action.  Thii  petition  for  re- 
view BhaU  (1)  contain  a  concise  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  tho  appeal  is  based 
and  (2)  designate  that  part  of  th^  Commis- 
sioner's decision  sought  to  be  reviewed. 

(b)  Notification  of  the  fl^ling  of]  the  peti- 
tion for  review  shall  be  given  by  I  the  clerk 
of  the  court  by  mailing  a  copy  ofi  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Commissioner.  | 

(c)  No  costs  or  docket  fees  shall  be 
charged  or  imposed  with  respedt  to  any 
Judicial  review  proceedings,  or  app  eal  there- 
from, taken  under  this  act.  \ 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petitldn  for  re- 
view the  Commissioner  shall.  wlth<n  20  days 
thereafter,  certify  and  file  in  the  court  the 
record  on  review,  consisting  of  thei  complete 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
Commissioner.  No  party  to  su(fli  review 
shaU  be  required,  by  rule  of  courtTor  other- 
wise, to  print  the  contents  of  such  record 
filed  in  the  court.  j 

(e)  All  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  bo  heard  anew  li*  the  dis- 
trict court  on  the  record  filed,  ilnless  the 
court,  for  good  cause  shown,  andon  such 
terms  as  may  be  Just,  orders  that  |)ther  evi- 
dence be  received.  [ 

(f)  The  court  after  review  maV  dismiss 
the  petition  or  deny  the  relief  piayed  for. 
or  may  sxispend,  modify,  or  set  |  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  action  of  ihe  Com- 
missioner, or  may  compel  action  unlawfully 
withheld.  The  Judgment  of  the  c«urt  shall 
t)e  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sections 
1291  and  1254  of  title  28  of  the  Unli  ed  SUtes 
Code. 

I'ABOR  STANDARDS 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commissioner  khall  not 
make  any  payments  imder  this  act;  to  assist 
in  financing  the  construction  of  ahy  school 
facilities  project,  except  upon  adequate  as- 
surance that  aU  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  sucJ^  project 
wlU  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  simUar  constrtiction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Datls-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.  8.  O.  27ea^276a-5). 
(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  bave,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  $atharlty 
azul  functions  set  forth  In  Beorg^iizatlon 
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Plan  No.  14  of  1960  (15  P.  B.  817«;  04 
SUt.  1267) ,  and  section  2  of  the  act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.  &.  C.  276c). 
tmuzAxioir  or  oTBxa  aozkcoes 
8bc.  11.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
utUize  the  services  and  faculties  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  with- 
out regard  to  section  8709,  as  amended,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  of  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  or  institution,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  head 
thereof.  Payment  for  such  services  and 
facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
or  institution  concerned. 

APPROPRIATION   FOR   AOKINISTRATIOK 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  act. 

DELECATION   OP  PI)  MCI  IONS 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  functions  under  this  act 
except  the  making  of  regulations. 

ASSURANCE   AGAINST   FEDERAL    nVTRRFERENCB    IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  14  In  the  administration  of  this  act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  person- 
nel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

DEFUrmONS 

8ac.  16.  For  purposee  of  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State, 
Alaska,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Wake  Island,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  American  Samoa. 

(c)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  txiard  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  prlmarUy  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  pubUc  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legaUy 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  ot  poUtical  sulxUvision  in  a 
State:  and  includes  any  State  agency  which 
directly  operates  and  maintains  public 
schools.  If  a  separate  public  authority, 
other  than  a  State  school-flnancii^g  agency, 
has  responsibUity  for  the  provision  or 
maintenance  of  school  faculties  for  any 
local  educational  agency  or  the  financing  of 
the  construction  thereof,  or  for  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers,  such  term  includes  such 
other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  "public-school  district" 
means  any  public-school  district  under  a 
local  educational  agency. 

(f)  The  term  "school  faculties.-  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  paragraph,  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
initial  equipment,  machinery,  and  utiUties 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
poses) ,  for  education  which  is  provided  as 
elementary  or  secondary  education,  in  the 
applicable  State,  at  pubUc  expense  and 
under  public  supervision  and  direction;  and 
interests  In  land  (including  site,  grading, 
and  improvement)  on  which  such  faciUtles 
are  constructed.  For  purposes  of  this  act 
such  term  does  not  include  mterests  in  land 
or  off-site  improvements,  or  structxires  or 
facilities  designed  to  be  used  excl\isively  for 
special  activities,  such  as  single-purpose 
auditoriums  and  (rymnanliuns 
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(g)  The  terms  "oonstoxictlng"  and  "con- 
struction" mean  the  {U'eparation  of  drawings 
and  specifications  for  school  faculties;  erect- 
ing, building,  acquiring,  altering,  remodel- 
ing. Improving,  or  extending  school  facu- 
lties; and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  construction  of  school  faclUties. 

(h)  The  term  "chUd  of  school  age"  means 
a  child  who  is  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17, 
both  Inclusive. 

(1)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  17,  both  Inclusive, 
and  such  school-age  population  for  the 
several  States  shaU  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  between  such  ages 
for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  avaUable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
EIMPLOYMENT  OP  GUARDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  mentioned  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  serious  discrimination 
contained  in  section  9  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  depriving  any  guards 
union  from  afiUlating  with  any  other 
union  which  admits  employees  other 
than  guards  to  membership. 

Correspondence  with  the  Twin  Cities 
Guards  Union  Local  No.  42,  In  Minneap- 
olis has  made  me  acutely  conscious  of  the 
serious  discrimination  which  this  section 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  imposes  on 
Guards  Union  members.  Guards  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  Join  In  unified  action 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  members  of 
organized  labor. 

Consequently,  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  which  would  repeal  that  part 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  action  to  which  I 
have  Just  had  reference.  I  Introduce  the 
bill,  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3312)  to  amend  section  9 
(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  provision 
thereof  prohibiting  the  certification,  as 
bargaining  representative  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  guards,  of  a  labor  organization 
which  admits  to  membership,  or  is  affili- 
ated with  an  organization  which  admits 
to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphret. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACrr  OP  1954.  RELATING  TO  OVER- 
SEAS PROGRAMS  FOR  SCIENTIPIC 
AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  INFORMA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  In  order  to  provide  for  overseas  pro- 
grams for  scientiflc  and  technological  in- 
formation. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  establish  pro- 
grams outside  of  the  United  States  for 
collecting,  collating,  translating,  ab- 
stracting, and  disseminating  scientific 


and  technological  information  through 
the  use  of  so-called  eoimterpart  funds. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  ccmduct  and  8ui>- 
port  scientific  activities,  including  coop* 
erative  programs  and  projects  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
These  objectives  would  be  accomplished 
by  utilizing  all  available  agencies  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  <^t>- 
eratlng  In  foreign  coimtries  by  authoriz- 
ing such  agencies  to  utilize  the  curren- 
cies or  credits  for  currencies  in  such 
foreign  areas  held  or  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  funds  generated  through  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  or  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

In  the  implementation  of  these  pro- 
grams, adequate  provisions  are  made  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter 
into  executive  agreements  with  such  for- 
eign governments  where  eoimterpart 
fimds  are  available  for  utilization  of  all 
credits  established  under  any  of  these 
acts  in  the  development  of  scientiflc  and 
technological  programs.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  not  be  limited,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill,  to  the  use 
of  administrative  funds  presently  au- 
thorized for  use  by  these  agencies.  A  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  has  been  Included  in  the  proposed 
Science  and  Technology  Act,  S.  3126,  title 
IV.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions which  drafted  this  bill  as  well  as 
the  proposed  Science  and  Technology  Act 
of  1958.  which  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate January  27  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
senior  Senator  train.  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
CuELLANl.  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yamohouch]  that  Dr.  Wal- 
lace R.  Erode,  the  recently  appointed 
Chief  of  the  science  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  ^Ate.  and  officials  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  ex- 
tremely interested  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  they  will  be  prepared 
to  give  the  Congress  details  as  to  the  pos- 
sible utilization  of  these  fimds  in  the 
further  development  of  science  and  tech- 
nology both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
Department  of  State  has  recently  reac- 
tivated the  science  attache  program,  un- 
der Dr.  Brode's  direction.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  proposes  to  Initiate  an 
aggressive  program  abroad,  through  the 
use  of  funds  made  available  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poimdation.  Under  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  if  agree- 
ments are  entered  into  with  foreign  coun- 
tries where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  ap- 
propriated fimds  since  the  bill  includes 
a  provision  waiving  the  pres«it  require- 
ment that  participating  agencies  must 
repay  fimds  to  the  Treasury  out  of  their 
appropriations. 

Under  this  program,  the  United  States 
would  be  able  not  only  to  utilize  these 
funds  for  its  most  urgent  needs — ^the 
development  of  science  and  technology, 
so  Important  at  this  time — but  also  to 
develop  a  prc^ram  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations,  designed  to  bring 
about  a  better  balance  between  funda- 
mental or  basic  science   and   applied 
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science  or  technology,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  As  all  Members  of  this 
body  know,  there  has  been  and  still  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  development  of  the 
fiindamental  science  in  the  United 
States,  even  in  such  important  basic 
science  programs  as  nuclear  fission  and 
Il-bomb  and  missiles  developments,  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  which  origi- 
nated from  basic  science  developments 
in  European  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  scientists  and  technologists  in  the 
United  States  are  reportedly  far  ahead 
of  other  friendly  nations  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  and  technology.  Under 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing,  adequate  ma- 
chinery would  be  provided  through  the 
use  of  credits  already  established,  to 
faring  about  a  better  balance  in  these 
areas,  by  the  further  development,  in  this 
country,  of  basic  science  programs  origi- 
nating in  Ehiropean  nations  and,  in  turn, 
by  making  available  to  them  for  their 
own  development  the  latest  advance- 
ments in  applied  science  and  technology. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  the  approval  of 
this  bill  would  insiire  the  establishment 
of  balanced  scientific  development 
abroad,  through  the  establishment  of  ap- 
plied science,  research,  and  technological 
institutes  in  the  physical  sciences  where 
it  Is  found  to  be  advantageous  and  such 
programs  are  approved  by  the  partici- 
pating nations. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  a  bill  sponsored  by  me  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui.- 
BRiGHTl  which  later  became  law — PubUc 
Law  85-141— authorized  the  utilization 
of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  of  the  mu- 
tual-security funds  by  schools  and  li- 
braries abroad,  which  might  have  been 
utilized  in  support  of  the  scientific  in- 
formation program  covered  by  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing. 
Unfortimately,  however,  at  the  insist- 
ence of  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  this  action  by 
the  Congress  was  nullified  through  the 
adoption  of  a  rider  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Appropriations  Act  for  1958 — ^Pub- 
lic Law  85-279.  The  subject  bill  is 
much  broader  in  its  coverage,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  its  enactment  urgently 
needed  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  to  which  I  presume 
this  bill  will  be  referred,  will  give  it  im- 
mediate consideration.  I  also  hope  that 
the  recently  created  Special  Committee 
on  Outer  Space,  which  is  directed  to 
study  all  proposals  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology,  will  give  this 
matter  its  early  consideration  and  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  appro- 
priate action. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3313)  to  amend  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954  in  order  to 
provide  for  overseas  programs  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  information,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Huicphkkt.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  (m  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


SUSPENSION  OP  ANNUAL  ASSESS- 
MENT WORK  ON  CERTAIN  MSTINO 
CLAIMS  I 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  iehalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Moiitana 
[Mr.  MxTRRAT],  and  the  Senator! from 

Idaho  [Mr.  CHtmcH],  I  introduce,  f(>r  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  vfill.  in 
a  small  way,  help  the  already  tottering 
mining  industry  of  our  counrty.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  designed  priiharily 
to  help  the  prospector  and  the  t  other 
small  men  of  the  industry  by  allbwing 
them  to  hold  mining  claims  in^hich 
many  of  them  have  a  lifetime  of  invest- 
ment. ^ 

This  proposed  legislation  does  vbt  re- 
quire any  affirmative  act  on  the  part  of 
any  Government  agency  nor  does  it  re- 
quire appropriation  approval  to  put  it 
into  effect.  The  legislation  merel^  sus- 
pends for  a  1-year  period  the  statutory 
requirement  that  $100  worth  of  labor  be 
expended  annually  on  each  mining  claim 
held  by  location.  i 

This  type  of  legislation  was  common 
during  the  time  of  past  emergencies. 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  crisis, 
when  labor  and  materials  necessary  to  do 
the  required  assessment  work  vias  in 
short  supply.  J 

This  time  the  mining  industry  I  s  fac- 
ing another  emergency — this  one  more 
serious  because  it  has  been  brought  about 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  actions  i»f  the 
United  States  Goveniment  itself. 

For  the  past  several  years  thu  free 
trade  policies  of  the  administratioi .  have 
encouraged  the  mining  and  production 
of  strategic  minerals  and  metals  in  for- 
eign countries  and  at  the  same  timt  have 
refused  to  protect  domestic  pro<lucers. 
As  foreign  production  increased  ii  soon 
became  apparent  to  domestic  producers 
that  they  could  not  compete  in  tie  do- 
mestic market  because  the  use  of  low- 
cost  labor  and  substandard  working  con- 
ditions enabled  foreign  producers^  sell 
their  minerals  and  metals  at  a  price  far 
below  that  of  our  domestic  companies. 

For  several  years  our  Govemmait  at- 
tempted to  make  up  the  difference  by 
use  of  subsidies,  stockpiling  schemes  and 
barter,  but  none  of  these  were  success- 
ful in  preventing  the  terrific  inf 
foreign  materials  and  equali 
competitive  picture. 

Today  because  of  the  inability  , 
pete  with  foreign  producers  our 
tic  mining  industry  Is  to  all  intenl 
purposes  closed  down.  The  industry 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  time  of  emergency]  is  in 
the  worse  shape  it  has  been  for  thfe  past 
several  decades.  If  the  need  for  raw 
materials  from  these  mines  were  to  arise 
tomorrow,  they  would  be  imable  tf  pro- 
vide because  it  takes  weeks  and  i^nths 
and  sometimes  years  to  put  a  closed 
mine  back  into  full  production.       | 

Wherever  there  are  mines,  and  this 
covers  most  of  our  Western  States,  as 
well  as  many  other  areas  throughofit  our 
country,  the  unemployment  caused  by 
these  mine  shutdowns  has  added  greatly 
to  the  economic  crisis  our  Nation  is 
facing  today.  T 

I  have  only  to  recite  a  few  iures 
from  the  state  of  Nevada,  which  is  a 
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typical  mining  State,  to  show  how  the 
lack  of  a  national  mineral  policy  has 
affected  the  situation.  I 

Production  from  Nevadft  mines 
dropped  from  $126  million  plqs  in  1956 
to  $83  million  plus  in  1957,  i  drop  of 
33.9  percent.  Employment  d^iring  the 
same  period  was  30.6  percent  |  lower  in 
December  1957  than  it  was  a  ^rear  pre- 
vious. Many  of  the  mines  in  pay  State 
are  small  producers  that  employ  a  rela- 
tively few  men.  Needless  to  ^y,  all  of 
this  type  operation  is  closed  d0wn  com- 
pletely. The  only  mining  employment 
in  the  State  is  in  the  big  operations,  and 
those  are,  for  the  most  part,  oif  a  stand- 
by basis.  Towns  dependent  aln|ost  solely 
on  mining  activity,  not  only  in  my  State 
but  in  the  other  Western  Statjes,  are  in 
serious  distress.  Unemployment  pay- 
ments last  month  in  Nevada  were  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

It  is  because  of  this  depressed  state 
of  the  mining  industry  in  the  West  that 
we  introduce  this  legislation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  aid  the  small  miners  during 
this  time  of  crisis.  There  is  no  need  for 
them  to  be  required  to  expend  $100  on 
each  claim  in  order  to  hold  their  inter- 
est. In  a  time  when  money  is  short  and 
there  is  no  market  for  minctrals  pro- 
duced, this  requirement  sl^ould  be 
waived.  The  legislation  woulq  make  it 
mandatory  that  claimants  file  a  notice 
of  intention  to  hold  claims  ikit  would 
waive  the  required  labor  provision. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  the  administra- 
tion promised  they  would  devisea  long- 
range  minerals  program  which  would 
solve  the  problem.  As  yet  the j[  have  not 
come  forward  with  anything  ihat  even 
comes  close  to  a  solution.  The  mining 
industry  is  at  a  standstill — it  does  not 
know  wlUch  way  to  go,  becausei  it  has  no 
idea  what  the  poUcy  of  the  administra- 
tion will  be.  It  is  until  such  a  time  that 
this  policy  is  clear  cut  and  set  and  the 
mining  industry  is  on  its  way  back,  that 
everything  possible  in  the  way  of  emer- 
gency legislation  to  help  the  mining  in- 
dustry should  be  enacted.  It  is  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  introduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp)re.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3315)  to  provide  for  the 
suspension  of  annual  assessment  work 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,^58,  with 
respect  to  mining  claims  heldrby  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bible  (for  himself,  Mr.  Murrat,  and  Mr. 
Church),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Cbmmittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.; 
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AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  I 

ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  ^n  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  senior  Sensltor  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  WoiyI,  by  request,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  fiu-ther  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
pvuposes.  r 


\^ 


The  bill   has  been  prepared 


executive  branch  to  carry  out  tt  e  recom- 


by  the 


mendatlon  of  the  President  made  In  his 
message  to  Congress  which  has  Just  been 
received  by  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  are  introducing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mu- 
tual-security program  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  that 
Congress  should  act  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. However,  I  want  to  make  it 
equally  clear  that  I  reserve  my  right  to 
support  or  oppose  any  part  of  the  bill. 
as  well  as  any  suggested  amendments  to 
It.  when  the  bill  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3318)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Green  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WHEY),  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

B«  H  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958." 

Smc.  a.  Title  I.  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  military  asslstaDce.  la  further 
amended  by  Btrlking  out  "1968"  and  "$1,600,- 
OOO.OOO"  In  section  103  (a)  and  substituting 
-1959-  and  "$1,800,000,000".  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  defense  support.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "1958"  and  '$750,000,000"  In 
section  131  (b)  and  substituting  "1959"  and 
"$835,000,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  further  amended 
as  foUows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202.  which  relates  to 
general  atrthorlty,  as  foUows : 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
there  la  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  'Develop- 
ment Loan  Pimd"  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  Tund')  which  shaU  have 
succession  In  Its  corporate  name.  The  Pund 
shall  have  Its  principal  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  In  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  In  such 
other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate." 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre- 
ceding "Is  hereby"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  "The  Fund";  strike  out  "be"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  "It";  strike 
out  "from"  In  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 

"^  atltute  "by";  Insert  after  the  thh-d  sentence 
'"The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to 
prevent  any  person,  including;  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund  In 
any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  ac- 
quiring any  obUgatlon  issued  in  connection 
with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged 
in  by  the  Fund.";  and  strike  out  the  last  two 


MntenoM  and  subttltuts  the  following  new 
Mntenoe:  'The  President's  semiannual  re- 
ports to  the  Congreaa  on  operations  under 
thla  act.  as  provided  for  In  section  534  of 
this  act,  shaU  Include  detaUed  Information  on 
Implementation  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
flacal  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b) ,  substitute  •'Fund" 
for  "President"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Strike  out  "against  the  Pund"  in  that  sen- 
tence; change  "authorized"  to  "made  avail- 
able" in  the  second  sentence;  and  Insert 
"assets  of  the"  before  "Fund"  In  the  third 
sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi- 
tute the  following: 

"(c)  The  Pimd  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shaU  accordingly  be  subject  to  tbe  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  as  amended.". 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  "management,"  before  "pow- 
ers" In  the  heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  'Board") 
consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  £xp>ort- 
Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector on  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  The  Board 
shall  carry  out  Its  functions  subject  to  the 
foreign -poUcy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Slate.  The  Board  shaU  act  by  a  majority 
vote  participated  In  by  a  quorum;  and  three 
members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  Its  power  to  act.  The 
Board  shall  meet  for  organization  purposes 
when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any 
other  necessary  or  appropriate  actions  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  the 
Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  Its  business  and  the 
performance  of  the  authorities,  powers,  and 
functions  of  the  Pund  and  Its  officers  and 
employees.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  exp>enses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations  In  connection 
with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  b\isiness  for  purposes  of 
business  of  the  Fund. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shaU  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate 
of  $20,000  a  year.  There  shaU  also  be  a 
Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board  and  whose  com- 
pensation shall  be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of 
$18,000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  offices 
provided  for  In  the  preceding  sentence  shaU 
be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
In  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Fund,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Board  may  desig- 
nate and  shall  be  subject  to  the  sui>ervlslcn 
and  direction  of  the  Board.  During  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Di- 
rector or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the 


office    of    Managing    Director.    tb»   Depvty 

Managing  Director  shall  act  mm  **«»««g«»«y 
Director,  or.  If  the  Deputy  Mitwagiwig  jx. 
rector  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  tta» 
office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  Is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designat* 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offlcee 
provided  for  in  tbU  subsection  shall  be  la 
addition  to  positions  otherwise  autliotized 
by  law." 

(3)  In  subsection  (e): 

(i)  Strike  out  aU  In  the  first  sentence 
preceding  ":  enter  Into"  and  substitute  '"The 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  au- 
thorities vested  In  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board, 

may"; 

(U)  Strike  out  "may  be  deemed"  in  tha 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "It  may  deem"; 

(111)  Strike  out  "under  this  title"  In  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "of  the  Pund"; 

(Iv)  strike  out  "the  Manager  oT*  In  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  In  the 
seventh  clause,  and  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

(V)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  "collection;",  the 
following:  "adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shaU  be  Judicially  noticed;  re- 
quire bonds  for  the  faithftU  performance 
of  the  duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents 
and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums  there- 
on; sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  name 
(provided  that  no  attachment.  Injunction, 
garnishment,  or  slmUar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  ShaU  be  issued  against  the  Pund  or 
any  officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or 
any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity 
or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
by  the  Fund  c»-  any  such  officer  In  his  official 
capacity);  exercise.  In  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt.  Insolvent  or  decedent's 
estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  purchase  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  use  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  nnanner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government;"; 

(vl)  Strike  out  all  following  "operation" 
In  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ",  or  In  carrying  out  any  funo- 
Uon.". 

(vli)  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
empt the  Pund  or  its  operations  from  the 
application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  (rf 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  of  section 
867  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.  S.  C.  316).". 
(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the 
respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay  ot  compensation,  to 
the  civU -service  retirement  and  disablUty 
fund,  a  cum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.  8.  C.  2254a).  except  that  such 
sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  act) 
paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fimd  covered 
by  that  act,  the  percent  rate  determined 
annually  by  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost 
percent  rate  of  the  civU-servlce  retirement 
system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate 
specified  in  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund 
ShaU  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from 
such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  fund,  the  amo\int  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
the  fuU  cost  of  benefits  and  other  payments 
made  from  such  fund  on  accoiuit  of  Injvu-les 
and  deaths  of  Its  employees  which  may 
hereafter  occur.  The  Tnnd  shall  also  pay 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  administration 
of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  Its 
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employes,  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Ciommlsslou  and  tiie  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(e)  Tbe  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  ot  1958  shall  be  trans- 
ferred as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  bection  202  (a)  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  International  Coopieratlon  Administra- 
tion may.  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Direc- 
tor and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Ckx>peratlon  Administration  or  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  be  transferred  to 
the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  In- 
curred against,  and  rights  established  or 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect 
to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the 
period  between  August  14.  1957,  and  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  ihe  Mutual  Secm-lty 
Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  A 
person  serving  as  Manager  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  shall  not.  by  reason  of  tiie  entry  Into 
force  of  that  act,  require  reappointment  In 
order  to  serve  In  the  office  of  Managing 
Director  provided  for  In  section  205  (b)  of 
thU  act." 

Sec.  5.  Title  HI  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech- 
nical cooperation.  Is  fiuther  amended,  as 
follows  : 

(a)  In  section  304.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "$151,900,000"  and 
substitute  "$142,000,000  for  use  beginning  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959." 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Insert  "and  related  programs"  after 
"cooperation"  In  the  heading  of  the  section; 
Insert  "and  this  act"  after  "title"  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  Insert  "and  related"  after  "co- 
operation" In  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex- 
panded Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
strike  out  "$15,500,000"  and  "1958"  and  sub- 
stitute "$20,000,000"  and  "1959",  respectively; 
insert  "and  such  related  fund  as  may  here- 
after be  established"  after  "Assistance";  and 
In  the  proviso  change  "to  this  program"  to 
•'for  such  purpose"  and  change  "to  the  pro- 
gram" where  it  appears  three  times  to  "for 
such  purpose." 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  "1958"  and  substitute 
"1959." 

Sbc.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other 
programs.  Is  further  amended,  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  400  (a),  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  strike  out  "1958"  and 
"$250,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "1959"  and  "212.000.000."  respec- 
tively; and  strike  out  all  following  "stability" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  all  of  tbe  last  sen- 
tence and  Insert  a  period. 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
President's  special  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  "and  contingency  fund"  after 
"authority"  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended,  as  follows: 

(I)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  "for  use" 
after  "made  available":  strike  out  "such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act"  and  substitute 
"use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section";  strike  out  "pxirsuant  to  au- 
thorizations contained  In"  and  substitute 
"for  use  under";  and 

(II)  In  the  second  and  last  sentences  strike 
out  "section"  both  times  It  appears  and  sub- 
stitute "subsection." 

(3)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c),  and  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for   the  nscal 


year  1989  not  to  exceed  $200  milUonlfor  as- 
sistance authorized  by  this  act.  other  than 
by  title  n.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  applicable  to  the  furnl^ilng  of 
such  assistance.  One  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  Jor  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  yeat  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sul  section 
(a)  of  this  section." 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsect  on  (c). 
Insert  "subsection  (a)  of"  after  "un  ler." 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear- 
marking of  funds,  strike  out  "1958"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  "1959." 

(d)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  w!  ilch  re- 
late, respectively,  to  special  asststi  nee  In 
Joint  control  areas  and  responslbll  ties  In 
Germany,  and  substitute  the  follow:  ng  new 
section : 

"Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  In  G«rmany: 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exted  |8,- 
200,000  of  the  funds  made  available:  pursu 
ant  to  section  400  (a)  of  this  act  in  irder  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  or  objective 
United  States  in  Germany,  Includi: 
Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  sect! 
President  may  also  use  currency  wl 
been  or  may  be  deposited  In  the  , 
(government  and  relief  in  occupies 
special  account.  Including  that  part]  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  dt  posited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  Dicember 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  nnd  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  aty  sup- 
plementary or  succeeding  agreement)  which, 
upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  GARIOA  special  acco\  nt  un- 
der the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agri  «ment. 
The  President  may  use  the  funds  a  railable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  secUon  oi  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  spec:  fy,  and 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  la\ '  which 
he  determines  must  be  disregarded." 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  i  oUows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c).  strike  out  iU  fol- 
lowing "fiscal  year"  and  substitute  "1)59  not 
to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  for  assistance  o  refu- 
gees under  his  mandate." 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out' "1958" 
and  "$5,500,000"  and  substitute  "19^"  and 
"$8,600,000",  refpectlvely. 

(f )  In  section  406.  which  relates  o  chil- 
dren's welfare,  strike  out  "1958"  ai  d  sub- 
stitute "1959." 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  t<  Pales- 
tin©  refugees  In  the  Near  East,  Insert  "for 
the  fiscal  year  19£9"  before  "not  to  -xceed" 
In  the  first  sentence;  strike  out  "$65  million" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  "t  25  mil- 
lion"; and  strike  out  the  second  sente  nee. 

(h)  In  section  409  (c).  which  relites  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  "19J  8"  and 
"$2,200,000"  and  substitute  "1959"  ax  d  "$2  - 
100,000",  respectively. 

(1)  In  section  41,  which  relates  t)  Con- 
trol Act  expenses,  strike  out  "1958"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  "1959." 

(J)  Amend  section  411.  which  relutes  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  is  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strtke  out  "1958" 
and  "$32,750,000"  and  substitute  "195 ) "  and 
"$33  mUUon".  respectively;  and  inser  t  "and 
title  U"  after  "title  I"  within  ths  first 
parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  insert  "functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  act  (  r  for" 
before  "normal." 

(k)  In  section  413  (b)  (4).  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  ai  d  pri- 
vate participation,  strike  out  "the  agen  :y  pri- 
marily" and  substitute  "an  agency";  apd  in- 
sert after  "Director  of  the  Internatioi»l  Co- 
operation Administration"  both  tlmesTit  ap. 
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pears  in  subparagraph   (F)    "or  such 
officer  as  the  President  may  designate. 


other 


(1)  In  section  419  (a),  whicl  relates  to 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  "19j|8"  and  "$7 
million"  In  the  second  sentence  and  substi- 
tute "1959"  and  "$5,500,000",  respectively. 

(m)  In  section  420.  which  relktea  to  ma- 
laria eradication,  delete  "The"  ln(  the  second 
sentence  and  Insert  "In  addition  to  such 
assistance  as  may  be  fm-nished  for  this  pur- 
pose in  accordance  with  the  provlmons  of  title 
n,  the";  insert  after  the  worn  "author- 
ized" In  the  second  sentence  "trTxise  funds 
made  available  under  this  act  fother  than 
ch.  1.  title  I,  and  title  II)";  land  strike 
out  the  last  sentence.  I 

Sec  7.  Title  V.  chapter  1,  of  khe  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amende<i.  which  re- 
lates to  general  provisions,  is  further  amended 
as  follows:  | 

(a)  Section  609,  which  relates  ko  shipping 
on  United  States  vessels,  is  amenfled  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  sentence  [at  the  end 
thereof:  "Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  qbe  products 
thereof  under  this  act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference 
laws  (Public  Resolution  17.  73d  Cong.,  and 
sec.  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  liarlne  Act, 
1936,  as   amended)." 

(b)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase 
of  commodities.  Is  amended  by  itrlking  out 
"title  II  or"  in  the  first  sentence. 

( c )  Add  the  following  new  sect  Ion : 
"Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  feebt  retire- 
ment: None  of  the  funds  made  atailable  un- 
der this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this 
act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  us^d  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or 
interest  on  any  debt  of  any  fore  gn  govern- 
ment or  on  any  loan  made  to  si  ch  govern- 
ment by  any  other  foreign  gover^unent;  nor 
shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended  for  any 
purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  with- 
drawn by  any  recipient  country  td  make  pay- 
ment on  such  debts:  Prortefe-d,  Th^t  to  the  ex- 
tent that  funds  have  been  borro|red  by  any 
foreign  government  in  order  to  tnnke  a  de- 
posit of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is 
In  excess  of  the  amount  that  wsuld  be  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formu- 
la prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of  this  act. 
such  counterpart  may  be  used  In  such  coun- 
try for  any  agreed  purpose  cons  stent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Sec.  8.  Title  V.  chapter  2,  of  ihe  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  organization  and  administration. 
is  further  amended  by  changing  section  537, 
which  relates  to  provisions  on  us^  of  funds, 
as  follows:  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1958';  and  in  subsection 
(c),  strike  out  "Not  to  exceed  (  18,C00,000'* 
and  subsUtute  "Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  1  aw  85-241. 
not  to  exceed  $26,000,000',  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  before  the  per:od:  "  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  riade  avail- 
able for  assUtance  in  other  coun  rles  under 
this  act  may  be  used  (in  addltloi  to  funds 
available  for  such  use  under  oth^r  authori- 
ties In  this  act)  for  construction  3r  acqiilsl- 
tlon  of  such  f acUlUes  for  such  pui  poses  else- 
where." 

Sec. 9.  Title  V.  chapter  3.  of  tie  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amencjed,  which 
relates  to  repeal  and  mlscellanepus  provi- 
sions, is  further  amended  as  f ollo^^s : 

(a)  Amend  section  543  (d).  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  but  "act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  o4l957"  and 
substituting  "Acts  of  1958.  1957  dr  1968"  In 
the  first  sentence.  T 

(b)  Amend  section  644,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  by  sti-lklng  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  1954,  as 
amended)  and  substituting  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Section  101  of  the  Govern nent  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  8.  C. 
846),  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  'De- 
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▼elopment  Loan  Fund;'  before  Institute  of 
Inter -American  Affairs.' 

-(c)  The  Defense  Base  Act  as  amended 
(42  U.  8.  C.  1661).  la  further  amended  as 
follows: 

-(1)  In  subsection  1  (a),  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph  between  subparaeraph 
(4)  and  the  last  five  lines: 

*"(6)  tinder  a  contract  approved  and 
financed  by  the  United  States  or  any  execu- 
tive department,  independent  esUblishment. 
or  agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States),  or  any 
subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract 
is  to  be  performed  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (other  than  title  n 
thereof),  and  not  otherwise  within  the  cov- 
erage of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the 
contractor  (and  subcontractor  or  subordi- 
nate contractor  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tract) (1)  shall  before  commencing  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  provide  for  seciir- 
ing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged  in 
work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  (2)  shall  maintain 
in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of 
such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate 
contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in 
work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  of  sucb  compensation 
and  benefits,  but  nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is 
engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  under  his  contract;' 

"(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  '(3)  or 
(4)'  In  the  last  sentence  and  substitute 
therefor '(3).  (4), or  (5)'. 

"(3)  In  subsection  1  (f),  insert  'or  In  any 
work  under  subparagraph  (5) ,  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section'  between  'this  section*  and 
'shall  not  apply'. 

"(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701),  Is  fxirther  amended  by  Inserting  the 
following  subparagraph  between  subpara- 
graph (3)  and  the  last  15  lines:  'or  (4) 
to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  specified 
In  section  1  (a)  (6)  of  the  Defense  Base 
Act.  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  Injury  or  death 
under  such  act,  or  to  any  person  engaged 
xmder  a  contract  for  his  personal  services 
outside  the  United  States  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
<other  than  title  n  thereof)  :  Provided,  That 
In  cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a 
formal  party  to  contracts  apiHt>ved  and 
financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  may. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph with  respect  to  any  such  con- 
tracts, subcontracts  or  subordinate  contracts, 
work  location  under  such  contracts,  sub- 
contracts or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classi- 
fication of  employees.'.- 

(c)  Amend  secUon  645.  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows! 

(1)  In  subsection  (J),  Insert  "the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and"  after  "refer  to"  and 
strike  out  "title  n,". 

(2)  In  subsection  (k)  Insert  "the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
»nd"  after  "refer  to"  and  strike  out  "title 
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ADOPTION  OP  A  SPECIFIC  VERSION 

OP  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

AS  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President,  when 

President  Hoover  signed  Public  Law  823 

of  the  Tlst  Congress  making  the  Star- 

Spangled  Banner  our  national  anthem. 


«ily  the  title  was  legislated;  the  words 
and  music  were  not  Included.  I  am  sure 
that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Members 
of  that  Congress  or  the  President  that 
they  would  ever  be  the  subject  of  any 
controversy. 

Nevertheless,  legislation  Is  presently 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives proposing  certain  changes  with 
which  I  do  not  agree.  I  feel  that  they 
would,  if  adopted,  significantly  alter  the 
true  meaning  of  Francis  Scott  Key's  fine 
poem  and  the  accompanying  music. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  Joint  reso- 
lution covering  this  subject,  for  appro- 
priate consideration.  It  is  ccMnpanion  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  517  introduced 
by  Representative  Francis  E.  Dorn,  of 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  151)  to 
adopt  a  specific  version  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  as  the  national  an- 
them of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Bridges,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


INCREASE  IN  RATES  OP  BASIC  COM- 
PENSATION OP  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  OP  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTlilENT — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  27)  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  c<xnpensation  of  officers  and 
employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

REVISION  OP  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
SCHEDULES    OP    CLASSIFICATION 
ACT  OF  1949 — AMENDMENTS 
liT.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  734)   to  revise  the  basic 
compensation  schedules  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  cm  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CARLSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  734,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE— AMENDMENTS 
Mr,  DIRKSEN  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  biU  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cor- 
rect unintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  AERONAU- 
TICS ACT  OF  1938,  RELATING  TO 
REINVESTMENT  BY  AIR  CAR- 
RIERS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5822)  to  amend  section  406  (b) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  reinvestment  by  air  car- 
riers of  the  proceeds  fr<Mn  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  certain  operating 
property  and  equipment,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended.  Insert  the  following: 

"That  section  40«  (b)  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  By  redesignating  section  40e  (b)  as 
section  406  (b)(1). 

"(b)  By  adding  the  following  paragraph 
after  paragraph  ( l ) : 

"'(2)    Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  Board,  in  determining  all  other  revenue 
of  the  air  carrier,  shall  not  take  Into  accoimt 
the  net  gains  (after  any  losses  and  expenses 
resulting  from  the  disposition  of  flight  equip- 
ment)   derived  from  the  disposition  of  any 
flight  equipment  of  such  carrier,  if  (A)  such 
carrier  notifies  the  Board  In  writing  that  it 
Intends  to  reinvest  In  other  flight  equipment 
the  proceeds  derived  from  such  disposition, 
(B)   such  proceeds,  less  all  applicable  taxes, 
are  placed  by  such  carrier  In  a  funded  re- 
investment   reserve    immediately    upon    the 
receipt  thereof,  and  (C)  within  a  reasonable 
period  to  be  determined  and  fixed  by  the 
Board,  such  proceeds  are  actually  reinvested 
In  other  flight  equipment  by  such  carrier, 
and  amounts  so  deposited   In  such  reserve 
fund  shall  not  be  Included   as  part  of  the 
currier's  used  and  useful  Investment  for  pur- 
poses of  section  406  until  expended  as  pro- 
vided above:    Prorided,  That  thereafter  in 
determining  that  portion  of  the  mall  rate 
payable  by  the  Board  to  the  carrier  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  10  of  1953  the  de- 
preciation expense  and  returns  on  invest- 
ment of  such  carrier  shall  be  computed  aftw 
first   deducting   from   the    original    cost   of 
flight  eqxiipment,  the  net  capital  gains  not 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  all  other 
revenue   of  such  carrier   which   have   been 
reinvested  in  such  fiight  equiinnent,  xmtll 
such  time  as  the  total  reductions  In  mall 
rate  payments  by  the  Board  from  such  pay- 
ments as  would  otherwise  be  payable,  »hnH 
have  equaled  the  amount  of  the  net  capital 
gains  reinvested  in  such  flight  equipment: 
And  provided  further.  That  in  the  event  the 
Board  determines  that  the  carrier  no  longer 
requires  that  portion  of  the  maU  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Board  under  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization   Plan   No.    10   of    1953    there 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  Board  by  such  carrier 
any  amount  by  which  the  net  capital  gains 
reinvested  In  flight  equipment  shaU  exceed 
the  total  reductions  in  such  mR^i  payments 
computed  as  described  above.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
to  such  section  406  (b)  shall  be  effective  as 
to  all  capital  gains  realized  on  and  after 
April  6,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  flight  equipment  whether 
or  not  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shaU 
have  entered  a  final  order  taking  account 
thereof  In  determining  the  mall  rate  payable 
by  the  Board  covering  the  period  in  which 
the  net  capital  gains  referred  to  herein  wers 
reaUzed."* 


PROBLEMS  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  BARRrrr,  Cask,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mansfield,  Murray,  Nettbercer,  and 
Wiley  be  added  as  oospMsnsors  of  the  bill 
<S.  3194)  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  establish  an 
initial  program  of  tax  adjustment  for 
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bubH  and  kidepeDdeiit  buabiess  and  for 
persosM  engaged  In  amall  and  Independ- 
ent bnsineea.  Introduced  on  behalf  of 
myseif  and  other  Senators,  on  January 
30,  1058. 

The  PRESn^NT  pro  tempore.   With- 
out o^eetion.  It  la  so  ordo-ed. 


AMENDMENTS  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAHsriKLO]  be  included  as  a  cosponsor 
of  both  S.  3263  and  S.  3264  which  I  hitro- 
duoed  eta  February  10. 

These  bills  mm  designed  to  give  an 
Immediate  tax  cot  of  approximately  $4.4 
billion  and  represent  alternative  methods 
by  which  that  could  be  done.  Each  bill 
would  give  a  cut  of  approximatelbr  $3 
billion  in  personal  income  taxes  anl  $1.4 
billion  in  excise  taxes.  The  income-tax 
cuts  would  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1958,  but  would  have  to  be  extended  on 
Janxiary  1, 1959  so  that  in  case  the  econ- 
omy were  to  tyxm  upward  between  now 
and  then  the  Congress  could  recoup  these 
sums  for  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  our  economy  is  in  diffi- 
culty. We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  recession.  We  all  wish  to  prevent 
It  from  getting  worse.  Numerous  things 
can  be  done  to  help,  but  the  quickest 
method  is  a  tax  cut.  While  I  favor  build- 
ing needed  public  works  in  those  areas 
where  unenu>lo3mient  exists,  and  while 
we  should  raise  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  those  out  of  work,  and  while 
monetary  and  credit  policies  should  be 
eased,  a  tax  cut  can  have  an  immediate 
effect,  help  to  stop  this  decline  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  prevent  this  recession 
from  ever  becoming  a  depression. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJectiOQ,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTE- 
CI^S.  ETC.,  PRmTED  IN  THE 
RBCORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 

Address  on  the  subject  One  Peeling  for  the 
TTnlon,  delivered  by  Senator  Kttchel  at  the 
Middlesex  Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  12. 
1958. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

Address  on  the  subject  Free  Men  Against 
Time,  delivered  by  him  before  the  National 
Military-Industrial  Conference  in  Chicago, 
HI.,  February  17, 1958. 
ByMr.THTE: 

Address  delivered  by  him  In  Minnesota  on 
eonunemoratlon  of  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Address  by  Senator  Javtts  before  Lincoln 
Day  dinner,  Hennepin  Coimty  Republican 
Committee.  Bfinneapolls,  Minn.,  Febraary  14. 

1958.  

By  Mr.  HUMPHBS7: 

Address  delivered  by  bitt>  before  Los  An- 
geles World  Affairs  Council.  September  Ifl. 

1957. 

Bylfr.POmS: 
Statement  by  him  on  40th  annlrenary  of 
Lithuanian    iodependeoM,   befoca   Detroit 


Lithuanian  Ocganlntlon  at  Detroit,  i  Mich, 
on  February  16.  1908. 

By  Mr.  PBOXBCBK: 

Statement  prepared  by  him  relatlv»  to  ttie 
reeent  death  of  Hon.  Marvin  B.  Boeei  iberry, 
retired  chief  Juetloe  oC  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court. I 

By  Mr.  WHJCT: 

Xdltorial  and  sutement  prepared  iy  him 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  students  In  the 
United  States. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
BTRD 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,)!  re- 
call that  recently  many  Senators  ex- 
pressed themselves  about  the  prosnective 
retirement  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtroI. 

Although  I  may  disagree  on  one  or  two 
principles — as  I  do— with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byw)],  it  is  my 
hope  and  my  prayer  that  Senate^  Btrd 
will  reconsider,  and  that,  as  a  re^t  of 
such  reconsideration,  he  will  agai|i  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  iJnited 
States  Senate.  His  intelligence,  l])is  ad- 
vice, and  his  counsel  are  greatly  Reeded 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Benior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bmfc].  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  him  f oi-piany, 
many  years.  I  know  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia  has  always  had  wonder- 
ful, loyal,  patriotic,  intelligent  repre- 
sentatives in  this  body;  but.  in  my  opin- 
ion. Senator  Hasbt  Btro  is  as  fine  a  rep- 
resentative as  Virginia  has  ever  sent  to 
the  Senate.  j 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  person 
after  whom  Senator  Btrd  was  named,  the 
late  Representative  Flood,  of  Virginia,  an 
uncle  of  the  Senator.  I  feel  under  a  little 
personal  obligation  to  the  late  Repre- 
sentative, because  he,  in  a  way^in  a 
great  way — was  responsible  for  my  being 
a  Member  of  this  body.  He  spoasored 
the  bill  that  made  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
eona  States,  away  back  in  1912.      T 

Mr.  MORSR  Mr.  President,  t  also 
Wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  announced  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  of  tl$  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginlai  CMr. 
Btrd].  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
high  on  my  list  of  personal  friends.  I 
always  respect  a  man  who  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  who  is  sin- 
cerely motivated  In  carrying  out 'those 
convictions.  , 

Although  the  Senator  from  ^Hk-glnla 
and  I  may  disagree  on  certain  major 
issues,  I  want  him  to  know  that  lithink 
his  service  in  the  Senate  has  been  ai  great 
contribution  to  the  history  ol  our 
country.  ] 

I  served  with  him  for  8  years  (jn  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  ahd  on 
not  a  single  major  issue  affectii^  the 
defense  and  the  security  of  our  cduntry 
In  those  8  years  did  the  Senator  from 
THrglnla  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
ever  differ  on  a  vote.  In  fact,  mi  first 
chance  to  become  acquainted  wliji  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  was  when  he 
served  with  me  on  a  subcommittee  which 
brought  forward  what  later  became 
known  as  the  Morse  formula.  li  had 
started  with  the  objecticms  of  ous  sub- 
committee to  the  giving  away  of  suiplua 
military  property. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  agh-eed  with 
me  that  it  was  unconscionable  knd  inex- 
cusable, and  we  adopted,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  An|ied  Serv- 
ices, the  rule  that  surplus  military  prop- 
erty was  not  to  be  given  away,  but  was  to 
be  paid  for,  if  it  was  for  a  public  purpose, 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  half  df  Its  ap- 
praised value;  and  if  for  a  prwate  pur- 
pose, at  100  percent  of  its  appilalsed  fair 
market  value.  T 

I  shall  miss  the  Senator  froiyi  Virglna 
very  much.  I  want  him  to  kaoir  that  the 
good  wishes  of  the  Morse  fao|ily  go  to 
both  the  Senator  and  his  wife.  I  We  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Vlrglnlii  will  not 
step  out  of  public  service  simpkr  because 
he  steps  out  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presid^t.  I  can 
not  let  go  unnoticed  the  announcement 
by  Harry  Btrd,  our  esteemed  friend  and 
colleague,  that  the  close  of  the  second 
session  of  the  85th  Congress,  will  mark 
his  retirement  from  the  UnltM  States 
Senate.  Great  as  will  be  the  Ipss  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
it  is.  nevertheless,  on  the  mor^  intimate 
note  of  personal  loss  that  1  wish  to 
address  myself.  | 

In  the  22  years  that  I  have  served  in 
this  body  there  has  always  been  a  Harrt 
Btrd.  and  somehow  to  me  this  Chamber 
win  never  seem  quite  the  s&roft  wlUiout 
him.  The  25  years  he  has  served  here 
have  for  him  been  25  years  off  a  states- 
manlike devotion  to  public  service.  Deep 
as  has  been  his  affection  for  the  Old  Do- 
minion, which  he  first  served  as  Gover- 
nor and  then  as  United  State^Senator, 
it  was  always  transcended  by  i  his  sense 
of  duty  to  the  whole  United  (States  hi 
matters  involving  national  issues  aoii  na- 
tional policies.  T 

In  particular  the  cause  of  bonserva- 
tive  Federal  fiscal  policy  will  loce  a  great 
champion,  and  I  will  lose  a  pers<Hial 
friend,  who,  although  of  a  different  po- 
litical party,  was  always  r^idjr  to  lend 
encouragement,  advice,  and '  political 
prestige  to  any  cause  for  econohiy  which 
I  might  be  espousing.  The  Bri^ges-Byrd 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, making  the  balanced  budget  com- 
pulsory except  In  time  of  emel^ency,  is 
but  one  example  of  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  campaigns  we  have  w^ged  down 
through  the  years.  There  is  perhaps  no 
greater  feeling  of  fraternity  |ban  that 
engendered  by  members  of  legislative 
bodies  working  in  common  causes.  Such 
a  feeling  of  affectionate  f rateriilty  I  will 
always  have  for  Harrt  Btrd. 

To  one  who  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  life  to  creative,  meaninglul  public 
service,  a  decision  such  as  our  i  colleague 
has  made  was  Indeed  a  difiQcult  one.  Dif- 
ficult as  the  decision  must  havte  been  to 
make,  it  Is,  however,  characteristic  of 
Harrt  Btrd's  moral  fiber  that  it  was 
made  without  lingering  backward  looks 
of  regret  Great  as  has  been  his  devo- 
tion to  public  service,  even  greater  has 
been  his  idyllic  devotion  to  thei  wife  who 
was  always  by  his  side  through  the  many 
dlfDcult  decisions  of  his  fllustkious  ca- 
reer. Having  given  full  measure  of  him- 
self to  his  State  and  Nation  it  is  under- 
standable that  he  has  now  ma/t  e  the  de- 
cision to  fulfill  obligations  to  the  one 
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who  has  meant  so  much  to  hhn  through 
the  years.  Howerer,  If  he  should  re- 
spond to  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia that  he  reconsider  retirement  I 
would  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
would  delightedly  applaud  that  course 
of  action. 

If  he  should  remain  firm  on  retire- 
ment, it  ia  reassuring  to  observe  that 
Harrt  Btrd's  home  is  very  close  to  this 
Chamber,  where  he  has  served  with  Such 
great  distinction  for  the  past  25  years. 
For  that  reason,  and  his  generous  spirit* 
his  manifest  abilities  will  continue  to 
be  readily  available  in  advice  and  consul- 
tation on  the  many  problems  which  con- 
tinually Ue  before  the  Senate  for  deci- 
sion. As  a  senior  Statesman  he  will,  I 
know,  continue  to  give  of  himself  in  the 
interests  of  the  form  of  government 
which  he  so  much  cherishes,  and  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  preserve. 
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FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  40 
years  ago  this  week  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania won  their  national  independence. 
That  happy  event  cUmaxed  centuries  of 
struggle  by  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
those  same  human  values  which  today 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  their  nation  in  the 
face  of  a  new  Russian  occupation.  It  is 
a  common  behef  in  those  same  human 
values  which  binds  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania. By  commemorating  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  each  year,  as  we  have 
done  these  past  years,  we  serve  notice 
to  all  the  world  that  we  shall  keep  faith 
with  those  who  keep  faith  with  us. 

We  Americans  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  Govermnent  and  our  people 
assisted  the  Lithuanian  nation  in  its 
fight  for  national  Independence.  Our 
people  contributed  generously  dxiring 
the  period  1916-18  to  fund-raising  cam- 
l>aigns  organized  to  help  the  Lithuanian 
patriots.  The  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  were  in  the  forefront  of  these 
drives,  providing  dedicated  leaders  and 
substantial  sums  of  money. 

In  turn  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  quick  to  extend  de  Jure  recog- 
nition to  the  newly  independent  state 
imd  to  inform  the  other  great  powers  of 
Its  intention  to  support  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  their  hard-won  freedom.  In 
we  years  between  the  great  wars  these 
bonds  of  friendship  were  strengthened 
and  the  two  nations  grew  closer  together 
as  the  rise  of  the  tyrants  in  Europe  and 
Asia  challenged  the  very  existence  of 
democratic  forms  of  government. 

Lithuania,  hke  her  sister  republics  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  once  free  nations  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  became 
pawns  In  the  game  of  power  politics 
played  by  Hitier  and  Stalin.  It  was  a 
secret  treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assist- 
ance and  nonaggression  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia  which 
snuffed  out  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania. When  the  dictators  Stalin  and 
Hitler  signed  this  treaty,  they  announced 
their  contempt  for  the  western  democra- 
cies, divided  up  Europe  Into  zones  of 
occupation  and  spheres  of  influence,  and 


ushered  ta  what  they  called  tbe  "totali- 
tarian era." 

In  the  course  of  events  which  followed 
the  dictators  soon  fell  upon  each  other, 
as  is  the  Inevitable  outcome  of  any  deal 
between  thieves  and  gangsters,  and 
World  War  n  resulted. 

When  the  United  SUtes  was  drawn 
Into  the  world  confiict,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  unnatural  and  uncomfor- 
table position  of  being  mlhtarily  aUled 
with  one  of  the  totaUtarian  powers.  Com- 
munist Russia.  The  axis  powers  struck 
at  us  without  warning,  and  we  became 
aUled  with  Communist  Russia  solely 
because  we  were  fighting  a  c<Mnmon 
enemy. 

In  this  paradoxical  situation,  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  proclaimed. 
Through  this  proclamation  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
set  forth  the  war  objectives  of  the 
Western  Powers.  These  war  objectives 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  and  excluded  territorial 
claims  by  any  power  which  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned. 

The  war  aims  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  remained  as  the  goal  of  the 
American  people  as  we  moved  forward  to 
defeat  the  Axis  powers.  The  failure  of 
Communist  Russia  to  honor  its  own 
commitments  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  and  establishment  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  those  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  recognize  the  war  aims 
of  the  western  democracies  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  in  no  way  relieved  us 
as  a  nation  from  our  responsibilities  in 
this  regard.  These  objectives  remain  as 
firm,  moral  commitments  of  the  United 

states,  unaltered  by  the  deceit,  trucu- 
lence,  subsequent  aggression  and  un- 
changing totahtarian  goals  of  the 
Russians.  It  Is  through  the  fulfillment 
of  these  commitments  that  we  shall  keep 
faith  with  those  who  have  over  the  long 
dark  years  kept  faith  with  us. 

In  recent  months  the  Russian  Com- 
munists have  launched  a  worldwide 
propaganda  drive  to  force  the  western 
democracies  to  recognize  the  status  quo 
as  it  now  exists  ia  the  world.  The 
status  quo.  as  the  Russians  see  it.  is 
approximately  one-third  of  the  world 
under  their  absolute,  imchallenged  oc- 
cupation and  control.  In  exchange  for 
this  recognition  of  the  status  quo,  the 
Russians  are  offering,  at  best,  a  few  hu- 
miliating years  of  armed  truce  during 
which  they  complete  preparations  for 
their  final  assault  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 

This  Russian  propaganda  drive  lias 
two  prongs  directed  at  the  United 
States;  the  first  is  a  clamor  for  another 
summit  meeting  to  consider  an  agenda 
prepared  in  the  Kremlin,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  a  tempting  but  groundless  offer 
of  unlimited  markets  for  American 
products  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  first  prong  is  anchored  in  the 
fiood  of  letters 'from  the  Kremlin  to 
President  Eisenhower  attempting  to 
stampede  us  into  another  f  ruitiess  round 
of  propaganda  pronouncements  from 
the  summit. 

The  second  prong  was  anchored  by 
the  recent  arrival  of  the  new  Russian 
Ambassador,  who  Is  presented  as  a  trade 


expert  and  irffl  in  an  likelihood  pnm 
for  an  expansion  In  the  trade  between 
the  Free  W<»ld  and  the'  Inm  Curtain 
countries  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  Communist  group  and 
create  a  greater  econcxnic  dependencjs 
of  the  free  world  upon  the  Communist 
bloc. 

It  Is  expected  that  this  two-pronged 
propaganda  campaign  launched  by  the 
Kremlin  will  develop  into  full  bloom  in 
the  immediate  months  ahead.  This  Is 
the  major  Trojan  horse  launched  at  the 
gathering  in  Moscow  a  few  months  ago 
to  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Communist  takeover  of  the  Russian  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

Our  poUcy  of  nonrecognition  of  ttie 
forcible  incorporation  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  mto  the  Soviet  Union 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  our  good  faith 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relationB. 
It  has  given  the  people  of  those  once  free 
and  mdependent  nations  the  strength  to 
hope  and  to  endure — ^It  has  kept  open 
the  possibility  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
If  we  were  ever  to  close  this  door  at 
hope  by  lending  ourselves  to  the  Russlaa 
proposed  deal  of  recognizing  the  status 
quo,  we  would  commit  an  irrevocable  act 
which  would  bring  imending  shame  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not believe  the  American  people  would 
condone  any  such  action  by  which  we 
would  break  faith  with  thoae  who  have 
kept  faith  with  us  and  strike  down  their 
highest  hopes. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  national  Independ- 
ence, I  want  to  pledge  that  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  work  for  the  reaUza- 
tlon  of  those  great  htiman  values  which 
bind  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
nations  now  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Communists.    To  that  end  I  hope  to  pre- 
sent at  this  session  of  Congress  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  for  action  in 
the  United  Nations  to  hasten  the  return 
of  complete  national  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  all  those  countries  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union 
or  otherwise  forcibly  controUed  by  the 
Riwsian  Communists,    This  action  in  be- 
half of  the  restoration  of  their  freedom. 
I  beUeve.  will  be  the  best  commemoration 
of  their  independence. 
,JSf'  ^KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    the 
civilized  worid  last  Sunday,  February  16 
had  new  reason  to  feel  shock  and  horror 
at  the  brutal  arrogance  with  which  god- 
less communism  has  enslaved  free  peo- 
pl«i.  and  continuaUy  denies  manWnd's 
inherent  right  to  self-determination  of 
governments.  "*^«Maoa  ox 

That  date  was  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  independence  of  Lith- 
uania. Although  for  nearly  two  decades 
these  proud,  Uberty-loving  peoples  have 
been  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion. Lithuania  still  cherishes  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  looks  ahead  to  restora- 
tion of  her  sovereignty. 

The  ruthless  domination  by  Commu- 
nist Russia  has  not  succeeded  In  extin- 
guishing the  fires  of  national  pride  and 
the  determination  of  Uthuania  to  emerge 
from  vassaldom  which  that  nation  felt 
it  had  thrown  off  forever  40  years  ago. 
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when  the  Communist  revolution  ended 
Czaiist  enslavement. 

The  rest  of  the  world  bears  a  heavy 
obligation  to  Lithuania.  After  a  brief 
life  span  of  22  years  as  a  model  Republic 
In  the  finest  democratic  traditions,  Lith- 
uania in  our  lifetime  has  suffered  tmder 
the  Nazi  yoke  and  has  been  victimized 
by  Soviet-style  liberation. 

We  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  assure  Lithuanians 
and  the  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  that  an  early  return  of  freedom 
and  independence  can  be  realized.  The 
only  basis  for  hope  of  ending  the  oppres- 
sion which  now  has  been  the  tragric  lot  of 
Lithuania  for  17  years  is  through  the  co- 
hesion of  the  remaining  free  nations, 
such  as  are  banded  together  imder  the 
North  Atlantic  Tl-eaty.  The  United 
States  must  remain  strong  and  deter- 
mined, so  that  it  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship which  we  pray  ultimately  will  result 
In  restoring  the  free  and  Independent 
status  of  Lithuanian  and  other  equally 
pathetic  victims  of  Communist  in- 
humanity. 

The  United  States  steadfastly  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  heartless  act  by 
Which  Soviet  Russia  attempted  to  gobble 
up  this  independent  nation.  We  salute 
the  unyielding  and  uncompromising 
manner  in  which  Lithuania  has  con- 
tinued to  keep  alive  the  love  of  liberty 
and  self-determination.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Lithuania  once 
again  will  break  the  bonds  and  shackles 
by  which  her  peoples  are  held  captive 
by  international  gangsters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Lithiianian  people  also  have  their  Fourth 
of  July.    It  took  place  40  years  ago. 

We  managed  to  trsmslate  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  into  reality.  Their 
declaration  was  destroyed  by  Soviet  per- 
fidy, brutality,  and  oppressions. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Lithuania  was 
seized  by  the  Soviet  tsrrants  and  com- 
pletely infiltrated.  Treaties  were  ignored 
and  cast  aside.  Not  only  an  Iron  Cur- 
tain, but  an  iron  rod  was  used  to  reduce 
a  free  land  and  a  free  people  into  a 
Soviet  colony.  The  iron  hand  and  iron 
heel  were  used  in  an  endeavor  to  break 
the  independent  spirit  of  this  rugged 
people. 

While  brutal  force  and  terrorism  could 
subdue  the  land  and  make  it  a  Red 
colony,  it  could  not  break  the  spirit  and 
the  will  of  this  robust  people  to  be  free. 

There  is  an  incandescent  glow  in  the 
lithiianian  spirit  that  will  never  be 
dimmed  or  extinguished. 

In  their  ancestral  land,  as  well  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  the  fire  of  freedom 
still  bvama  brightly.  Here  in  our  own 
citadel  of  freedom  wherever  Lithuanians 
are  found,  the  torch  of  freedom  is  held 
high.  No  effort  is  too  great  on  their  part, 
no  sacrifice  too  heavy,  to  carry  on  and 
inspire  those  back  home  to  keep  a  brave 
vigil  and  prepare  for  the  day  when  lib- 
erty and  Independence  will  be  restored. 

So  we  salute  them  for  the  same  un- 
yielding spirit  and  unquenchable  fidelity 
to  freedom  which  marked  the  foimders 
of  our  own  Republic  as  they  achieved  and 
transmitted  to  us,  as  a  priceless  legacy, 
the  inheritance  of  freedom. 


Mr.  PURTELL.  Mr.  Presidents  last 
Sunday  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  dsjp  was 
marked  by  the  prayers  of  Americans  of 
Iiithuani£in  descent  and  those  of  Lith- 
uanian lineage  throughout  the  wo^d. 

Lithuania — the  first  victim  of  Jovlet 
aggression — remains  unconquered.  She 
remains  steadfast  in  her  determiiiation 
to  once  again  take  her  place  amoiig  the 
free  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  spxit  on 
this  40th  anniversary  has  not  weakened 
but  rather  bums  brighter  and  more 
fiercely  than  ever  before.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  occurrence  qf  this 
anniversary  on  a  Sunday  reminids  us 
that  it  has  been  the  deep  religiou|  con- 
viction of  the  people  of  this  nobl*  land 
which  has  enabled  them  to  withstand 
the  godless  tsn-anny  of  the  Redi  and 
which  will  sustain  them  until  tha  hoiu* 
of  freedom  once  again  strikes  f<i  this 
great  land.  T 

Just  a  year  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  joined 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  in  introducing 
a  resolution  authorizing  and  reqisstlng 
the  President  to  proclaim  February  16 
of  each  year  as  Lithuanian  Ind^end- 
ence  Day.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  9  most 
fitting  recognition  of  the  vmc^asing 
heroism  of  the  people  of  LIthuanfe  and 
the  many  and  outstanding  contributions 
they  and  their  descendants  have  made  to 
freedom  everywhere  and  particularly 
here  in  the  United  States. 

In  marking  this  anniversary  Mr. 
President,  we  must  renew  our  deter- 
mination to  exert  our  every  ofBciil  and 
personal  effort  in  behalf  of  the  pei)le  of 
Lithuania  to  help  them  toward  tde  day 
of  freedom.  | 

We  must  also,  Mr.  President,  continue 
to  sustain  them  spiritually  with  our 
prayers.  So  long  as  the  spirit  ofTuth- 
uania  remains  unbroken.  Lithuania  re- 
mains imconquered.  Freedom -loving 
men  and  women  throughout  the  {world 
must  continue  to  join  in  letting  the!  Lith- 
uanians know  that  we  are,  with  ithem, 
moving  steadfastly  toward  the  qay  of 
liberation.  j 

These  valiant  people  are  flghtl4g  our 
fight.  They  continue  to  ennoble  God's 
gift  of  freedom  by  sacrificing  for  and 
toward  it  daily.  Our  own  freedom  in 
this  coimtry  becomes  more  precioii  with 
every  passing  day  because  of  the  high 
value  placed  on  it  by  the  Lithuanians 
who  are  willing  to  endure  imtil  it  once 
more  settles  upon  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  mark  this  anni- 
versary with  the  prayerful  hope  that 
soon  the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence may  be  celebrated  in  a'  Lith- 
uania risen  from  the  shacldes  of  Red 
tyranny  and  restored  to  the  sunsbine  of 
liberty. 
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DEATH  OP  THE  PA' 

SENATOR  KEPAUVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidenlt,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  £:ErAuvEB}  was  scheduled 
to  address  the  Senate  today.  Earlsr  this 
morning  his  father,  Mr.  Robert  Cooke 
Kefauver,  passed  away.  TTiereforfc,  the 
address  scheduled  to  be  made  tod  iy  by 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS 
AIDED  A  NEW  NATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  economic  portion  oi  the  mu- 
tual security  program  servfes  many 
functions.  Not  only  does  it  ehable  the 
peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
to  learn  new  skills  and  to  utilize  their 
resources  more  effectively  aslthey  en- 
deavor to  fulfill  their  aspiraitions  for 
economic  development,  but  it  encourages 
them  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  free 
men  and  It  helps  them  to  build  societies 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  communism.  \ 

In  the  January  1958  issue  of  ihe  Read- 
er's Digest  appeared  an  lllumiijatlng  ar- 
ticle on  the  mutual  secxulty  program 
entitled  "How  the  United  States  Has 
Aided  a  New  Nation,"  by  Mit  Stanley 
High.  In  this  article  Mr.  kigh,  an 
American  citizen,  graphically  [describes 
how  American  aid  to  Libya  ik  helping 
that  nation  fulfill  both  its  aspirations 
and  our  expectations.  I  calllt  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  adexample 
in  just  one  nation  of  how  the  mutual 
security  program  benefits  another  free 
world  country  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
adds  to  oiu-  own  security.         [ 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  an  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RccoBo  following  my  remarks.! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  TH«  Ukited  States  Has  Asco  a  Niw 

Nation 

(By  Stanley  High) 

In  an  Arab  world  dangerously  threatened 
by  Communist  advances  I  recently  saw, 
close  up.  how  in  one  country  Iftie  United 
Btates  Government's  foreign-aid  torcgram  is 
helping  strengthen  the  position  of  the  West. 
Watching  that  program  in  operation  In  this 
critical  area  left  me — citizen  and  taxpayer— 
considerably  reassured.  [ 

What  I  saw,  in  hundreds  of  mllep  of  travel, 
was  a  team  of  highly  qualified  Americans 
Investing  not  only  United  States  ^oUars  but 
experience.  Ingenuity,  patience  ^nd  sweat. 
Through  their  efforts  an  undeveloped  coun- 
try is  learning  to  grow  in  self-sr^port  and 
self-betterment  as  a  free  world  nation  t^PiA 
a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Eight  years  ago  the  North  Aftfican  Arab 
country  of  Libya — a  sea  of  sand  almost  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  the  United  States — ^wat 
voted  into  nationhood  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  selected  a  king  and  becxtme  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  Formerly  part  of 
Mussolini's  African  Empire,  its  ^hree  sud- 
denly united  Provinces  of  Trlpolltanla.  Cy- 
renalca  and  the  FezEan  had  nevev^  before  In 
recorded  history  been  independent.  Ubya 
appeared,  of  all  free  governments,  one  of  tha 
most  poorly  fitted  to  be  free,  and  of  all  places 
one  of  the  least  promising  In  whlc|i  to  spend 
any  part  of  the  United  States  taxi  doUar. 

Still  not  fully  unified,  it  has  twt  capitals: 
TrlpoU,  the  one  fairly  large  cltyj  and.  640 
mUes  to  the  east,  BenghaTrt.  mu^h  smaller 
and  less  modem  but  preferred  by  King  Idrls. 
Travelers  crossing  boundaries  between  prov- 
inces must  submit  to  passport  aDd  luggag* 
examinations  more  tlme-consuniing  than 
those  required  at  most  national  fibntlers. 
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The  land.  deepoUed  for  centuries  by  suc- 
cessive Invaders,  is  85  percent  nonarable  des- 
ert. Although  the  prospects  that  oU  will  be 
found  are  good,  up  to  now  no  mineral  re- 
sources of  any  consequences  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

When  given  Independence.  Ubya's  native 
population  of  1.250.000  (Moslem,  and  largely 
nomadic)  had  an  average  annual  income  of 
less  tlian  $35 — lowest  of  any  of  the  world's 
sovereign  states.  Illiteracy  was  above  90 
percent.  Not  5,000  people  had  as  much  as 
5  years'  schooling;  only  14  were  coUcge 
graduates.  There  was  an  almost  total  lack 
of  qualified  Libyan  professional  men  or 
sltllled  workers,  since  under  Mussollnrs  re- 
gime aU  such  Jobs  were  reserved  for  colonists. 

Most  Libyans — In   some    areas  95  percent 

suffered  from  blindness-inducing  trachoma, 
and  Infant  mortality  was  among  the  world's' 
highest. 

With  so  far  to  go  and  so  little  to  go  on, 
what  could  such  a  country  possibly  mean  to 
the  United  SUtes  to  Justify  its  costing  us 
In  1957.  $23  mlUion  in  foreign  aid?  Two 
clues  to  the  answer  to  this  question  were 
visible  in  the  office  of  our  United  States 
Ambassador   In   sun-scorched   Tripoli. 

The  first  was  a  series  of  maps  on  the  wall 
behind  the  Ambassador's  desk.  These  maps 
gave  startling  meaning  to  the  saying  that 
"Libya's  one  proven  natural  resovirce  is  eeoa- 
raphy."  ^  ^ 

On  the  north,  strategically  midway  be- 
tween Gibraltar  and  Suez.  Libya  fronts  for 
more  than  1,000  mUes  on  the  Mediterranean; 
Moscow  is  little  more  than  3  hours'  Jet-hop 
away.  Europe  less  than  an  hour's.  Libya's 
eastern  boundary  extends  the  entire  length 
of  Egypt — the  most  powerful  ant  1- Western 
voice  in  the  Arab  world,  a  base  for  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  and  advance.  To  the  west  he 
two  countries:  strife-torn,  Ck)mm\xnlst-inlil- 
trated  Algeria;  and  Tunisia,  at  present  a  pro- 
Western  Arab  republic,  in  whose  security 
ag^alnst  Communist  propaganda  and  Intrigue 
the  Free  World  has  a  large  stake. 

An  Indication  of  Just  how  Important 
United  States  military  experts  rate  this  geo- 
graphical resource  Is  $100  mUlion  Wheelus 
Field.  7  miles  from  Tripoli,  the  largest 
United  States  alrbase  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  second  clue  to  Libya's  importance 
could  be  seen  from  a  window  of  the  Am- 
bassador's office:  the  Red  flag  flying  above 
the  huge  Embassy  of  Soviet  Russia.  There 
are  no  Russian  residents  in  Ubya,  no  Rus- 
sian Investments  or  trade.  But  only  one 
Embassy  there  U  larger:  Egypt's,  which  is 
playing  Russia's  game.  The  size  of  these  in- 
stallations, the  costliness  of  the  propaganda 
and  subversive  enterprises  they  promote,  in- 
dicate the  Communists'  estimate  of  Libya's 
Importance  to  their  world  schemes,  their 
awareness  of  how  much  the  free  world 
gained  by  getting  there  first.  Bejrond  doubt. 
Russia's  once-rejected  offer  to  underwrite 
and  manage  Libya's  upbuilding  would  be 
pushed  aggressively  If  there  were  no  effective 
program  of  United  States  aid. 

Undertaken  at  Libya's  invitation,  and  pur- 
sued in  full  cooperation  with  Libya,  o\ir  pro- 
gram there  began  on  a  small  scale  In  1962. 
was  enlarged  in  1954.  The  British  have  also 
contributed  aid,  and  a  program  Is  carried  on 
by  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  including 
several  health  projects  and  a  highly  impor- 
tant agricultural  experiment  station. 

The  United  States  program  Is  directed  by 
about  100  American  specialists,  working  side 
by  side  with  Libyans.  It  reaches  into  al- 
most every  area  of  the  country's  life.  But 
since  some  90  percent  of  Libyans  eke  out  a 
living  from  the  land,  it  is  there  that  the 
United  States  is  concentrating. 

Consider  a  few  exciting  items. 

In  a  country  where  the  livelihood  of  farm- 
ers so  largely  depends  on  livestock— sheep, 
goats,  camels,  donkeys — no  Libyan  had  ever 
had  any  veterinarian  education  \uitU,  2  years 
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SCO.  the  first  group  finished  an  elementary 
course  tought  by  our  animal  husbandry  ex- 
perts. Equipped  with  a  few  simple  instru- 
ments, medicines,  and  insecticides,  and 
armed  with  practical  information,  these 
young  Libyans  went  back  to  their  rural 
communities. 

One  indication  of  the  Job  they  are  doing 
came  last  year  when  Ubya's  always  Inade- 
quate rainfall  dropped.  In  some  areas,  dis- 
astrously below  normal.  In  those  areas  loss 
of  livestock  was  estimated  at  45  percent — 
save  where  these  new  "veterinarians"  had 
persuaded  farmers  to  improve  the  health  of 
their  animals  by  treatment  against  para- 
sites. There  the  average  loss  was  an  esti- 
mated 16  percent.  Now  increasing  numbers 
of  farmers  who  once  stoically  accepted  dis- 
aster as  Allah's  wUl  ask  to  be  teught  these 
practices. 

A  common  and  crippling  ailment  of 
Libya's  indispensable  work  animal  is  camel 
scab.  One  of  the  traditional  treatmenU  Is  to 
scrape  raw  the  affected  areas  and  rub  in  a 
mixture  of  salt,  peppers  and  lime.  This  docs 
not  cure  and  may  injure  the  camel.  Now 
more  and  more  Libyan  farmers  are  learning 
to  cure  camel  scab,  at  28  cents  a  camel,  with 
a  lindane  oil  treatment  developed  by  a 
forelgn-ald  specialist. 

The  two  agricultural  training  schools  last 
year  graduated  Ubya's  first  22  agrlcxUtural- 
iBtfi.  Six  are  now  taking  advanced  courses 
In  United  States  universities;  the  others  are 
teaching  or  working  In  agricultural  extension 
centers.  We  have  also  helped  establish  6 
farm  schools  for  short-course  training  In 
the  field  and  10  village  extension  centers 
where  farmers  learn  better  methods  and  can 
buy  Improved  seeds  and  a  few  simple  but 
better  farm  tools. 

Farmers  who  have  learned  to  plant  barley 
In  rows  instead  of  by  broadcast  seeding  have 
had  a  crop  Increase  of  one-third.  In  Irri- 
gated areas  the  potato  crop  increased  by 
almost  a  like  amount  when  farmers  changed 
from  the  old  method  of  flooding  to  furrow 
Irrigation. 

A  reforestation  program  has  Increased  the 
nimiber  of  trees  planted  each  year  from 
1,500.000  to  nearly  7  million.  Pruning 
of  fruit  and  olive  trees  was  virtually  im- 
heard  of;  many  farmers,  owning  only  1  or 
2  trees,  resisted  the  Idea  of  cutting  away 
any  part  of  them.  But  when  demonstration 
pruning  resulted  In  a  30  percent  greater 
crop,  demand  for  pruning  tools  began  to  nm 
ahead  of  supply. 

It  Is  in  the  use  of  water,  however,  that 
the  most  dramatic  gains  of  cur  agricultural 
program  are  being  made.  Libya  has  no 
major  lakes  or  rivers  and  an  overall  aver- 
age rainfall  of  less  than  9  Inches.  Yet 
when  ruled  by  ancient  Rome,  it  was  called 
the  granary  of  Exirope.  and  supported  a 
population  as  large  or  larger  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  Today  we  are  trying  to  recover 
some  measure  of  that  long-lost  productivity. 

Rome's  Irrigation  ergineers  had  buUt  series 
of  dikes  across  hundreds  of  dry  river  beds, 
or  wadls,  to  hold  the  water  from  each  year's' 
brief  but  heavy  rains  and  spread  it  out  over 
a  wide  area  to  soak  Into  the  ground.  As 
excess  water  seeped  through  one  dike,  it  was 
caiight  by  the  next.  In  the  W&dl  Gattara, 
some  2  hours  northeast  of  Benghazi,  I  sew 
how  Ubyans  have  bcgim  to  do  as  the 
Romans  did. 

The  Wadl  Gattara  is  a  connected  series  of 
dry-stream  valleys  running  down  from  the 
hills  and  covering  several  thousand  acres. 
Farmers  formerly  grew  a  single  scant  crop 
of  millet  or  barley  each  year.  Today,  how- 
ever, more  than  100  dikes  have  been  btUlt 
here,  many  on  rock  foundations  laid  by  the 
Romans  nearly  2.000  years  ago. 

A  crew  of  100  Libyans  was  at  work  on  1 
dike  when  I  visited.  Boss  of  the  entire  Job 
was  a  young  Libyan,  trained  in  the  field 
by  one  of  our  engineers.     There   were   no 


ezpenslve  earth-movlzig  Tntu^hipfj^  no  power 
equipment  of  any  kind.  Bach  man  worked 
with  his  camel,  hitched  as  camels  had  never 
been  hitched  before,  to  a  simple  bucket 
scoop.  Invented  by  an  American  technician 
and  turned  out  in  our  Libyan  trade  school, 
the  camel  scoop  is  an  impcntant  Innovation 
in  a  coimtry  where  man  and  aniTnni  power 
Is  the  only  power  widely  available. 

When  completed,  the  Wadl  Gattara  system 
will  spread  water  over  thousands  of  acres. 
Today,  water  that  previoxisly  ran  off  In  4 
hours  is  being  held,  tiehlnd  each  dike,  for  10. 
Penetration  of  the  sandy  soU  which,  before, 
seldom  reached  18  Inches,  now  reaches  36. 
Yields  may  be  Increased  300  to  400  percent. 
Several  such  relatively  large-scale  water- 
spreading  projects  are  completed  or  under- 
way. Smaller  projects  have  been  started  by 
farmers  Independently.  In  northern  Libya 
there  are  probably  300.000  acres  which,  by 
this  method,  can  be  restored  to  Increased 
production. 

In  Libya's  stUl  appaUlngly  backward  sit- 
uation, all  this  adds  up  to  no  more  than  a 
start  toward  a  profitable  agriculture.  But 
how  significant  It  may  be  can  be  seen  from 
an  account  of  what  has  happened  to  AU 
Slllm  Ghenldl,  whom  I  met  on  his  smaU  farm 
about  100  miles  east  of  Tripoli. 

Four  years  ago  our  agricultural  people  per- 
suaded All  Slllm  Ghenldl  to  tise  his  few 
acres  to  prove  what  would  result  from  the 
concentrated  application  of  Improved  farm 
methods.  With  loans,  he  bought  a  steel 
plow  and  improved  seed.  He  planted  in  rows. 
Instead  of  only  barley,  he  began  to  grow 
peanuts,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  corn.  He 
learned  furrow  irrigation  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer. He  cleaned  out  an  old  cistern,  dug 
new  wells,  built  a  reservoir.  He  pruned  his 
fruit  trees.  To  protect  his  trees  from  the 
desert  wind,  he  planted  a  hedge  of  fast- 
growing  seedlings. 

All  Slllm  Ghenidi'B  annual  Income,  which 
before  had  averaged  between  $40  and  $80,  has 
risen  to  more  than  $500.  Farmers  from  many 
kilometers  away  come  to  his  farm  to  see 
and  hear  how  he  has  done  It.  Some  of  them, 
at  least,  go  heme  and  begin  to  do  Ukewise. 
Before  any  United  States  funds  are  spent 
on  any  project,  that  project  Is  Investigated 
on  the  spot  by  a  technical  committee  of 
Libyans  and  Amertcans.  It  undergoes  fur- 
ther scrutiny  at  the  hands  of  the  Libyan- 
American  Reconstruction  Commission,  a 
board  of  four  Ubyaas  and  two  Americans 
set  up  by  the  Ubyan  Parliament.  And  no 
money  Is  Invested  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  until  plans  have 
been  approved  In  Washington. 

United  States  funds  have  been  used  to 
capitalize  the  first  Libyan  banks:  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ubya  and  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Bank.  We  have  financed  the  con- 
strucUon  of  the  country's  first  two  broad- 
casting stations  to  be  manned  by  Ubyans. 
These  stations  will  be  a  potent  antidote  for 
the  anti-Western,  pro-Soviet  poison  poured 
out  by  Radio  Cairo  and,  largely  for  lack  of 
anything  else,  heard  day  and  night  in  al- 
most every  Ubyan  market  place.  We  are 
helping  finance  improvements  in  the  coun- 
try's telephone  and  telegraph  system  and  In 
Its  roads. 

Prior  to  1954.  less  than  10  percent  of 
Ubya's  school-age  chUdren  were  In  school. 
Helped  by  United  States  ftmds  and  educa- 
tors, many  hundreds  of  young  Ubyans  are 
now  training  as  teachers.  We  drew  plans 
for  and  helped  many  locaUties  to  btdld 
$1,000  two-room'  schoolhouses.  Today  In 
Trlpolltanla  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
school -age  children  are  in  school;  In  Cyr- 
enalca.  some  50  percent. 

In  1957,  in  all  Ubya,  there  were  130  high- 
school  graduates.  Every  such  graduate  is 
required  by  the  Government  to  go  on,  at 
Government  expense,  for  further  practical 
training.  The  Government  also  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  students  at  the  University  of  Ubya. 
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founded  (with  83  students)  In  1956  with 
our  help. 

With  s  group  of  boys  picked  up  from  the 
streets  In  Benghazi,  the  British  in  1951 
started  Libya's  first  trade  school.  It  has 
now  been  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
program.  Its  enrollment  has  steadily  In- 
creased; this  year  215  b03rs  and  70  girls  at- 
tend, plus  100  adults  In  night  school,  and 
there  1a  a  long  waiting  list.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  skilled  workers  that  this  school 
has  never  had  a  graduate  from  Its  3-year 
course;  all  of  its  students  have  been  lured 
Into  private  jobs  before  finishing. 

In  the  hill  country  southwest  of  Tripoli 
I  visited  one  of  the  nvunerous  health  clinics 
set  up  with  United  States  aid  butC  as  with 
all  our  projects  there,  increasingly  financed 
by  Libya.  Two  years  ago,  so  strong  were 
Moslem  traditions,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
more  than  30  women  a  week  to  come  to  this 
clinic  for  prenatal  and  child-care  instruc- 
tion. The  week  before  I  was  there,  more 
than  600  had  come.  As  a  resiUt,  infant 
mortality  in  tills  area  is  being  steadily  re- 
duced. 

Here  also  there  was  instruction,  helped 
by  posters  and  films,  on  how  to  prevent 
trachoma,  and  how  it  can  be  arrested  by 
regular  use  of  an  inexpensive  aureomycin 
ointment. 

Libya's  economic  problems  are  still  grave. 
Discovery  of  oil  in  large  quantity  would,  of 
coiirse,  help  solve  them.  But  whether  Libya 
continues  poor  or  suddently  becomes  oil 
rich,  the  importance  of  its  geography  and 
the  free  world's  stake  in  its  future  will  not 
diminish.  In  either  case,  that  future  will 
In  large  measure  be  shaped  by  those  young 
Libyans  whose  chance  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  hand  in  their  country's  upbuilding 
came  through  our  foreign-aid  program. 

As  in  every  business,  foreign  aid  has  its 
mixture  of  failures  and  successes.  But 
Libya  is  a  reassuring  example  of  how.  by 
intelligent  spending,  we  can  clearly  get  our 
money's  worth. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  a  very  cogent  message  delivered 
to  the  Senate  today,  the  President  has 
outlined  the  crucial  significance  of  an 
intelligent  foreign-aid  program  in  serv- 
ing not  only  the  interests  of  those  in 
need,  but  our  own  interests  as  welL  I 
should  like  to  give  my  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement to  his  message,  but  in  so 
doing,  I  also  remind  the  Senate  of  our 
obligation  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands, 
which  transcends  a  narrow  self-interest. 

Too  often  the  underlying  generosity  of 
the  American  people  has  been  blurred  by 
a  vocal  few  who  advocate  a  policy  of 
selfish  detachment  from  the  plight  of 
peoples  less  fortunate  than  we.  Too  sel- 
dom do  we  stress  our  obligation  spring- 
ing from  those  great  fundamentals  of 
brotherhood — charity  and  solidarity — 
and  consequently  our  duty  to  assist  the 
less  favored  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  when  a  policy  of  selfish  detach- 
ment is  buttressed  by  the  claim  that  in 
undertaking  foreign-aid  programs  the 
United  States  is  "disobeying  God's  will." 
it  gives  us  cause  to  reexamine  our  obliga- 
tions to  other  nations  and  other  peoples. 

Such  a  reexamination  is  contained  in 
an  editorial  entitled  "God's  Will  and 
Foreign  Aid"  In  the  February  18,  1958, 
issue  of  America.  Those  who  would 
have  lis  believe  that  God  sanctions  a 
scrapping  of  economic  aid  to  other 
coimtries  are  reminded  that  "we  are  still 
our  brother's  keeper,  even  If  he  isn't  a 


United  States  citizen.**  I  ask  unanlmoua 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  ofi  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editbrial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


OOD'S  WnX  AND  FOBKICN   AlD 


Sscre- 


Sprullle  Braden,  former  Assistant 
tary  of  State  and  long  and  acid  critic  of 
the  United  States  foreign-aid  program,  struck 
what  he  probably  believed  was  a  high  i  loral 
tone  in  a  recent  address.  He  told  the  A  tner- 
ican  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  31  that  the  United 
is  "disobeying  God's  will"  by  the 
help  to  other  countries  and  peoples, 
charged  that  if  such  aid  Is  continued 
longer  "it  may  destroy  oiu'  religion,  oui 
of  life,  and  the  Constitution."  He  instj  need 
aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  when 
said,  it  is  bemg  employed  for  the 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  whos4 
is  "to  destroy  all  belief  in  God  over  the 
areas  of  the  earth."  The  group  he  waii 
dressing  went  along  with  him  and 
resolution  opposing  appropriation  of 
tlonal  funds  for  foreign  aid  and  advocating 
a  gradual  demolition  of  the  entire  foreign 
aid  structure. 
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been  raised  In  the  growing  debate  on  fa  -elgn 
aid,  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  :  osist 
that  such  a  sweeping  rejection  of  our  mu- 
tual-security program  finds  no  echo  ii,  the 
statements  of  a  certain  world  authority  who 
has  some  right  to  speak  in  the  mftter. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  in  1939 
the  present  Pope  has  stressed  the  obligations 
of  nations  to  share  with  others  the  reso  irces 
which  the  Creator  of  the  world  put  hei  b  for 
the  use  of  lu  all.  Though  Plus  xn  n  lakes 
due  allowance  for  the  obligations  of  veil- 
regulated  patriotism,  his  doctrine  has  i  oth- 
Ing  in  common  with  superpatriotism. 

We  are  all  members  of  a  community  i  rider 
than  the  national  community.  Not  on  ly  as 
individuals  but  as  a  nation  we  have  ot  liga- 
tions, in  economic  matters  as  well  i  s  in 
others,  to  those  outside  our  American 
borders.  The  Pope  expressed  this  thought 
with  partlc\ilar  clarity  and  detail  in  his  1952 
Christmas  address: 

"To  nations,  as  such,  we  extend  ou  In- 
vitation to  render  operative  this  senss  and 
obligation  of  solidarity:  that  every  nation 
develop  its  own  potentialities  in  regasd  to 
living  standards  and  employment,  andlcon- 
trlbute  to  the  corresponding  progress  o|  na- 
tions less  favored.  Although  even  the  tnost 
perfect  realization  of  international  solidarity 
would  hardly  bring  about  perfect  equality 
among  nations,  still  there  is  an  urgent  need 
that  this  solidarity  be  put  into  practl(e  at 
le-ist  enough  to  change  perceptibly  the  >res- 
ent  situation,  which  Is  far  Indeed  fron  at- 
taining a  Just  harmony.  In  other  w^rds, 
solidarity  among  nations  demands  the  a  X)U- 
tion  of  glaring-^nequalities  in  living  stand- 
ards, and  so  in  financial  Investments  and 
in  the  degree  of  productivity  of  ht^an 
labor." 

These  words  are  a  clear  vindication  o:  the 
principle  of  foreign  aid — a  principle.  1 «  it 
said,  that  the  American  Coalition  of  Pati  iotlc 
Societies  and  others  like  It  do  not  ao  sept. 
For  the  allusions  made  by  Mr.  Braden  tc  oxir 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  so  «uch 
windowdresslng  to  conceal  a  basic  lack  of 
sympathy  for  any  kind  of  help  whatever  to 
any  country  other  than  our  own.  They  give 
an  air  of  respectability  to  what  is  essentially 
a  narrow,  bigoted  and  tm-Christlan  view  of 
the  world  and  Its  anguished  problems. 

No  doubt  foreign  aid,  in  its  actual  op  en- 
tlons,  is  subject  to  many  valid  critic!  ims. 
But  when  die-hard  opponents  of  the  w  lole 
mutual-seciirity  program  bring  In  God's  iwill 


to  buttress  their  arguments,  it  is  tl$ie  to  re- 
call that  we  are  stiU  o\ir  brother's  keeper, 
even  if  he  isn't  a  United  States  citizen. 
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MAIL    SERVICE    UNIMPAIRED    DE- 
SPITE INCLEMENT  WEATfiER 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President. J I  think 
all  of  us  should  note  that  on  t|ie  pedi- 
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ment  of  the  post  office 
there  is  the  inscription: 

Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  ndr  gloom 
of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  roxinps. 

Due  to  weather,  all  but  essentiial  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  Capital  had  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  off.  Their  {absence 
Monday  was  considei-ed  annual  leave 
with  pay.  and  Tuesday  administrative 
leave  at  full  pay,  not  ciiarged  to  annual 
leave.  However,  on  Monday  me  Post 
Office  Department  here  had  the  Igreatest 
number  of  workers  show  up.  an  esti- 
mated 54  percent,  as  compared  I  with  10 
percent  in  the  Pentagon. 

Nowhere  in  this  country  during  the 
current  cold  spell  have  mail  deliveries 
been  called  off.  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
during  the  worst  snow  in  22  years  heie, 
mailmen  delivered  mail.  Prom  Micliigan 
City.  Ind.,  where  a  5-foot  snowfall  has 
received  much  national  attention,  to  New 
Orleans.  La.,  where  four-tenths  mch  un- 
precedented snow  caused  all  businesses 
to  close  a  half  day,  mailman  went 
through.  I 

And  all  this  service  was  pro 
between  $70  and  $85  a  week, 
average  city  letter  carrier  receive 
to  $4,410  per  annum. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  soon  en 
the  consideration  of  the  postal 
This  kind  of  performance  we  sholild  keep 
in  mind  when  we  consider  that  pilL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  what  he  has 
said,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  claii^  credit 
for  the  beautiful  sentiment  on  the  New 
York  post  office  as  having  been  written 
by  New  Yorkers,  because  I  believe  that 
particular  quotation  was  written  by 
Herodotus  in  approximately  470  B.  C. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  exactly  correct,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  the  source,  and  he  wins  wh^ver  is 
the  prize  for  this  particular  answer. 
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INVESTIGATION  OP  IMPROPER  AC- 
TIVITIES  IN  THE  FIEID  OP 
LABOR 

Mr.  CUR'ns.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral months  now  I  have  been  seiVing  on 
the  Select  Committee  To  Investigiate  Im- 
proper Activities  in  the  Labor  qr  Man- 
agement Field.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansae  [Mr.  McClellahI.  Few 
people  realize.  I  am  sure,  the  lon^  hours, 
almost  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  puts  in  while  qarrying 
out  his  duties  in  a  fine  and  commendable 
manner,  with  fairness  and  thorough- 
ness, and  with  due  regard  for  th^  rights 
of  all  people. 
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In  the  course  of  our  InrestlsraUon,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  found  too  many  in- 
stances of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
union  officials.    I  wish  to  say.  however, 
that  as  we  have  sat  day  after  day.  hear- 
ing the  stories  of  corrupUon,  violence 
gangsterism,  theft,  and  violaUon  of  law 
in  general,  my  respect  for  the  men  and 
women  who  work,  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  working  force,  has  not  diminished 
in  the  least.    I  believe  them  to  be  fine, 
stalwart,    good    citizens.    One    of    the 
problems  today  is  that  such  men  and 
women  are  not  in  control  of  their  own 
unions.    The  law  fails  in  that  regard. 
Were  they  in  control  of  their  own  unions, 
there  would  be  no  temptation  for  the 
wrong  sort  of  individual  to  aspire  to  be 
a  union  leader. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  many  of 
the  union  leaders— not  all,  and  not  a 
majority,  but  far  too  many  of  such  lead- 
ers— are  definitely  not  interested  in  the 
working  people.  They  are  interested  in 
operating  an  organization  for  their  own 
profit,  their  enrichment,  their  political 
aggrandizement,  and  for  the  power  they 
can  exert,  some  of  them  in  order  to  re- 
make the  economy  of  America  and  ad- 
vance socialism. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  such 
men  are  not  interested  as  often  as  they 
should  be  in  the  rights  and  the  welfare 
of  worldng  people,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
Monday,  February  10,  1958.  entitled  "Is 
AFL-CIO  Antiunion?"  and,  following 
that,  an  article  on  the  same  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  of  the  same  day,  in 
the  column  written  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoso,  as  follows: 

Is  APL-CIO  AwrnmiONt 
It  is  ironic  Indeed  to  find  the  APL-CIO 
engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  with  a  group  of 
Its  own  employees  and  reacting  in  the  man- 
ner of  any  hardboUed  anUimion  employer. 
The  dispute  arose  because  a  group  of  onion 
organizers  decided  that  collecUve  bargain- 
ing was  the  way  to  Improve  their  wages  and 
working  conditions.  When  they  ran  into 
heavy  opposition  from  the  APL-CIO  hier- 
archy, they  petitioned  the  National  Labor 
RelaUona  Board  for  an  elecUon.  Instead 
of  waiting  the  outcome  of  that  election,  as 
any  reasonable  employer  is  expected  to  do, 
the  AFL-CIO  is  reported  to  have  discharged 
about  half  of  its  organizers  including  the 
president  of  the  union  and  others  active  in 
Its  organization. 

There  Is  a  serious  question,  of  course,  as 
to  whether  the  NLRB  can  order  a  represen- 
tation election  for  the  organizers.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  forbids  the  NLBB  to  pro- 
tect the  organizing  rights  of  supervisory 
employees.  The  AFL-CIO  contends  that  lU 
organizers  are  in  this  category— that  they 
are  representatives  of  management  in  carry- 
ing out  the  organizing  function.  But  the 
question  of  whether  the  organizers  are  In 
fact  supervisory  employees  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  NLRB.  So  is  the  quesUon  of 
whether  they  can  form  a  proper  bargaining 
agency  even  thoxigh  they  may  be  considered 
supervisory  employees.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  determination  of  these  questions  by  the 
Board,  the  labor  hierarchy  appears  to  have 
acted  with  typical  antiunion  impatience. 

It  is  said  that  this  action  does  not  refieet 
the  views  of  many  AFL-CIO  leaders— that  it 


was  Inftuenoed  in  part  by  the  heads  of 
large  Intematlatial  xinlons  who  fear  that,  if 
this  move  succeeds  In  the  parent  body,  their 
own  organlzera  wlU  d«nand  coUectlve  bar^ 
gaining  rlghU.  At  present,  jobs  of  this  sort 
are  used  as  patronage  to  strengthen  the 
hold  of  union  leaders  upon  their  organi- 
zation. They  would  be  loath  to  lose  thU 
meana  of  controlling  their  unions,  and  so 
fight  as  ardently  as  any  employer  against 
coUectlve  bargaining  which  would  Impinge 
upon  their  prerogatives. 

^That  may  be  a  good  explanation  of  this 
strange  antlunlonlsm  within  the  temple  of 
labor,  but  it  scarcely  Justifies  the  action 
taken.  One  would  think  that  labor  organl- 
zaUons  would  lean  backward  to  give  their 
own  employees  every  conceivable  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  Much  of  the  good 
will  that  the  APL-CIO  has  acquired  in  its 
courageous  fight  against  corruption  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  is  likely  to  be  dissipated  if  it 
takes  refuge  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
resorts  to  unfair  labor  practices  In  order  to 
avoid  bargaining  with  a  group  of  lU  own 
employees. 
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Jobless  Psobleic 

While  the  AFL-ciO  Is  protesting  against 
rising  unemployment.  It  has  added  to  the 
unemployment  problem  by  summarUy  firing 
over  100  of  Its  own  workers.  In  some  cases 
with  only  1  week's  noUce.  The  discharged 
employees,  some  of  them  veterans  of  20  to  30 
years,  are  complaining  that  they  would  have 
thrown  a  picket  line  around  any  company 
that  gave  them  such  treatment. 

The  firings,  extending  from  the  front 
office  to  the  Janitor  force,  foUowed  the  heavy 
loss  in  dues  as  a  result  of  ousting  the 
teamsters  union. 

Top  official  to  get  the  ax  was  Lew  Hines 
special  AFL-CIO  representative,  who  was 
given  8  days'  notice.  He  spent  many  years 
as  troubleshooter  for  the  late  AFL  Presi- 
dent Bill  Green  and  also  served  as  Pennsyl- 
vania's secretary  of  labor  and  industry  from 
1939  to  1943. 

The  APL-ciO's  secretary -treasurer,  Bill 
Schnltzler.  acUng  for  President  George 
Meany.  tried  to  present  Hines  with  a  gold 
watch  as  a  "retirement"  present.  A  photog- 
rapher was  caUed  In  to  take  plctxires  of  the 
ceremony. 

"George  Is  sorry  he  couldn't  l>e  here," 
Schnltzler  explained  to  Hinee. 

"If  he  U  so  sorry."  snorted  the  fired  offi- 
cial, "why  don't  we  go  down  to  Miami  and 
have  the  ceremony  there?" 

Schnltzler  tried  to  soothe  the  ruffled  Hines 
and  finally  puUed  the  gold  watch  out  of  his 
desk  for  the  presentation. 

"You  are  not  going  to  give  me  any  stink- 
ing watch,"  snapped  Hines.  "You  are  not 
going  to  add  insult  to  injury.  You  can  take 
your  watch  and  stick  it  back  in  the  drawer  " 

Speaking  more  for  the  other  fired  em- 
ployees than  himself.  Hines  told  Schnltzler 
angrily:  "The  way  you  have  handled  this 
has  been  perfectly  lousy." 

With  that,  he  walked  out,  leaving 
Schnltzler  dangling  the  gold  watch. 

Norr — Protests  against  the  sununary  dis- 
missals have  been  so  heated  that  the  1 
week's  notice  has  now  been  extended  to  30 
days'  notice. 


DEPLETION  ALLOWANCES  IN  TAX 
LAWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  very  able 
letter  written  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  on  the  subject  of  the 
depletion  allowances  in  our  tax  laws. 
While  It  deals  particularly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  allowances  for  coal  which  I 
have  not  personally  raised,  it  also  ana- 
lyzes the  history  and  effect  of  the  de- 


pletion allowances  for  other  miw^rrtir,  In. 
eluding  oil  and  gas. 

This  letter  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Is  characteristically  thorough,  and  It 
shows  that  he  has  gone  into  this  entire 
question— which  is  a  very  complex  one— 
In  great  detalL  Because  It  is  such  a 
comprehensive  and  clear  letter  and  also 
because  he  states  important  conclusions 
which  are  similar  to,  if  not  exactly  the 
same  as  those  held  by  others  who  have 
analyzed  this  question  carefully,  I  have 
sought  his  permission  to  make  this  let- 
ter a  part  of  the  Rbcoed  so  that  this  fine 
analysis  might  be  shared  both  with  our 
colleagues  and  with  the  public.  He  has 
concurred  in  this  step,  and  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  in 
full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senatb. 
CoauoTTEE  ON  Intebstatb 

AMD  PosnCN  COUMXtCK, 

^.  _        „  February  5. 1958. 

Mr.  PoED  Sakpsok, 

Executive  Secretary,  Ohio  Coal  Asmc 
ciation,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 
Deae  Me.  Sampson:  1  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  January  30  in  which  yon 
expressed  the  views  of  the  Ohio  Coal  Asso- 
ciation and  the  10-percent  depletion  rate 
now  aUowed  the  coal  industry  be  increased 
to  15  percent,  or  preferably  20  percent,  in 
order  that  the  allowable  rate  may  be  more 
equal  to  that  allowed  the  oU  and  gas  in- 
dustry. **  B—  *u 

While  I  am  pleased  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  your  views  on  this  subject,  after  having 
given  the  entire  Federal  depletion  allowance 
formula  close  study,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  shoiUd  be  a  narrowing 
of  the  aUowance  gap  between  the  oU  and 
gas  and  the  coal  industry,  but  that  it  should 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  percentage 
allowance  to  the  oU  and  gas  industry  rather 
than  by  Increasing  the  present  aUowance  to 
the  coal  Industry. 

Frankly,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  In  the 
appUcation  of  oiu-  Federal  tax  laws  and  the 
elimination  or  reducUon  of  imnecessary  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  the  Federal  depletion  allow- 
ance to  the  entire  mineral  Industry,  In- 
cluding oU  and  gas,  should  be  either  elim- 
inated entirely  or  greatly  reduced. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
great  contribuUon  the  coal  Industry  Is  mak- 
ing toward  the  stable  economy  of  our  SUte 
Ohio  Is  Indeed  fortimate  that  It  has  been 
blessed  with  such  a  great  natiu^  resource 
and  that  this  resource  is  being  utilized  fop 
the  benefit  of  iU  citizenry.  I  cannot  con- 
cur, however,  with  the  theory  that  future 
development  of  this  resource  is  dependent 
even  to  the  smaUest  degree,  upon  either  an 
Increase  or  continuation  of  the  present  de- 
pletion aUowance. 

In  aU  fairness  to  the  taxpayer  of  o\ir  Na- 
tion, who  pays  the  bUl.  and  to  other  industry 
and  bxjsiness.  which  do  not  enjoy  a  privileged 
depletion  aUowance,  there  should  be  gradxial 
elimination  of  percentage-depletion  provi- 
sions In  favor  of  cost  depletion  and  throtigh 
the  gradual  merging  of  the  rate  of  tax  on 
capital  gains  with  that  on  ordinary  Incomes. 

The  depletion  aUowance,  In  its  present 
form,  dates  from  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926. 
when  Congress  granted  to  oU  and  gas  pro- 
ducers the  privilege  of  charging  against  net 
Income  In  the  computation  of  Income-tax 
liability  an  amotmt  equal  to  27%  percent  of 
gross  sales  from  crude  production  but  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  net  income.  This  grant 
of  privUege  was  Justified  on  the  groiind  that 
under  the  existing  technological  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  a  stimulus  was  necessary 
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to  encourage  tbe  discovery  and  development 
of  new  oil  and  gas  deposits.  At  the  tax  rates 
prevailing  in  1926,  a  depletion  allowance  of 
271/2  percent  did  not  appear  to  be  an  excessive 
price  to  pay  for  assurance  of  Increased  sup- 
plies and  additional  reserves.  Furthermore, 
the  tax  savings  and  loss  of  Federal  revenue, 
it  was  thought,  would  not  be  significantly 
greater  than  those  resulting  from  tbe  system 
of  cost  depletion  then  operative. 

During  the  subsequent  30  years,  however, 
this  restricted  privilege,  designed  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  has  been  transmuted  Into  a 
generalized  tax  Immunity,  or  subsidy,  which 
seriously  depletes  the  public  revenue,  creates 
grave  social  Injustices  and  produces  serious 
distortions  In  the  economy.  In  short,-  the 
depletion  allowance  has  become  primarily  a 
private  tax-escape  device  tbe  approximate 
effect  of  which  is  to  equate  the  corporate 
income  tax  with  tbe  capital-gains  tax  In  the 
natural-resource  industries.  This  lucrative 
privilege  constitutes  a  powerful  vested  in- 
terest, the  capitalized  value  of  which  amounts 
to  billions  of  dollars. 

No  sooner  had  the  oil  and  gas  Industries 
been  accorded  the  privilege  of  percentage  de- 
pletion than  other  extractive  industries  be- 
gan to  clamor  for  equality  of  treatment.  Tbe 
27  Va -percent  depletion  allowance  became  the 
goal  to  which  all  the  rejected  and  excluded 
might  aspire.  With  rising  prices  and  higher 
income-tax  rates  the  depletion  allowance  be- 
came increasingly  lucrative  and  the  capital- 
ized value  of  its  benefits  (tax  savings)  cor- 
respondingly greater.  Thus,  the  pressure  to 
extend  the  privilege  mounted  until  it  became 
Irresistible;  Congress  was  forced  to  yield  and 
gradually  other  extractive  industries  gained 
admission  to  the  select  company  of  the  privi- 
leged, albeit  at  considerably  lower  rates. 

These  developments  have  brought  us  to  a 
point  where  the  depletion  allowance  imposes 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  a  huge  loss  of  po- 
tential revenue  the  exact  amount  of  which  is 
not  known  but  which  may  run  to  as  much 
as  $1  billion  per  year,  of  which  amount  the 
oil  and  gas  Industries  account  for  approxi- 
mately three-fourths.  This  deficiency  must 
either  be  made  good  by  nonprivileged  tax- 
payers, or  borne  by  consumers  through 
chronic  inflation  or  by  the  general  public  in 
the  form  of  desirable  public  services  fore- 
gone. 

If  percentage  depletion  ever  served  the 
public  Interest  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  its  costs,  it  has  long  ceased  to  do  so. 
Under  modern  conditions  the  known  evils  so 
far  outweigh  the  Indeterminate  and  Illusive 
benefits  claimed  for  it  that  percentage  deple- 
tion can  no  longer  be  defended  on  groxuids 
of  public,  as  distinct  from  private,  interest. 
There  is  no  necessary  or  urgent  public  in- 
terest at  stake  in  the  extractive  industries 
which  cannot  be  served  better,  more  cheaply, 
and  with  fewer  attendant  evils  by  alternative 
means.  If  a  free  competitive  price  system 
will  not  call  up  adequate  supplies  of  these 
minerals,  and  if  a  free  capital  market  will 
not  provide  sufficient  Increments  of  new 
capital,  then  these  deficiencies  can  be  met 
by  direct,  specific,  governmental  action  with- 
out resort  to  a  generalized  tax  subsidy  di- 
vorced from  performance. 

Our  national  defense  is  such  8  primary 
objective  that  citizens  are  willing  to  incur 
great  costs  on  its  account.  But  especially 
with  a  defense  budget  as  large  as  ours  is 
today,  we  should  be  strongly  interested  In 
seeing  to  it  that  we  are  getting  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  defense  potential  for  our 
money,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  that  we 
are  not  paying  more  than  is  necessary  for 
the  amount  of  defense  potential  that  we  are 
getting.  True  economy,  in  this  area  as  in 
others,  reqxilres  scrutinizing  each  individual 
action  to  make  sure  that  we  are  getting  the 
most  for  our  money. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  our  present  tax 
treatment  of  mineral  Industries  has  no  Justl- 
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flcation  In  a  peacetime  economy.  Relioe,  tt 
can  be  justified,  if  at  all.  only  in  tesms  of 
Its  contribution  to  national  defense4  But 
It  would  Indeed  be  stirprising  if  percentage 
depletion  were  the  best  way  to  provUle  for 
our  defense  needs  of  coal  and  san  I  and 
gravel  as  well  as  oil  and  copper  and  ]  ead. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  J.  Laus  ;hs. 
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OUSTER  OP  COL.  JAMES  A 
FROM      LACKLAND      AIR 
BASE,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  months  I  have  apsocl- 
ated  myself  with  the  efforts  of  CoL 
James  A.  Smyrl,  of  Manchester,  K.  H., 
to  clear  himself  of  Air  Force  cliarges 
that  he  is  temperamentally  unsuiled  to 
continue  on  active  duty.  [ 

A  major  part  of  his  defense  ha$  been 
his  disclosure  of  irregularities  at  lack- 
land Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio^  Tex., 
where  he  has  been  stationed.  Tike  Air 
Force  has  not  taken  these  charges  into 
consideration  in  determining  his 
and  with  this  I  take  issue.  To 
of  thinking,  it  is  almost  impossi 
resolve  Colonel  Smyrl's  status  without 
making  parallel  references  to  the  Condi- 
tions at  Lackland  which  he  has  bi  ought 
to  light. 

In  the  February  12,  1958,  issue  )f  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  there 
appeared  a  news  story  that  PhQip  A. 
Johnson,  manager  of  the  Lacklaiid  Air 
Force  Base  post  exchange,  had  bean  dis- 
charged for  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  duty  and  lack  of  proper  Judgncnt  in 
carrying  out  these  duties.  I  aslf  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Co»gres- 
siONAL  Record,  for  I  regard  it  as  fiirther 
evidence  that  this  and  related  ntetters 
at  Lackland  do  bear  directly  on  dolonel 
Smyrl's  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Smtrl  Case  Figure  Is  FmxD  bt  Air  Forcs 

Sak  Antonio,  Txx. — Philip  A.  Jcjhnson, 
general  manager  of  Lackland  Air  Forle  Base 
post  exchange  and  a  controversial  firure  in 
the  ouster  hearing  of  Col.  James  A.Tsmyrl, 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  fired  Febiluary  4 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Herbert  Grills,  Lacklai^d  AFB 
commander,  it  was  revealed  yesterdatr. 

Grills,  who  fired  Johnson  by  lettc*,  also 
had  brought  the  ouster  proceedings  Igalnst 
Sm3rrl  for  falling  to  obey  orders.  In  his  let- 
ter to  Johnson,  Grills  said  he  wasjtaking 
the  action  on  orders  from  higher  aufhority. 

(The  United  Press  reported  yesterday  that 
MaJ.  Gen.  Harlon  Parks,  chief  of  ^e  ex- 
change service  In  New  York,  said  thej  action 
of  removing  Johnson  was  taken  on  t^e  rec- 
ommendation of  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  T.j  Myers, 
air  training  commander  at  Bandolbh  Air 
Force  Base.) 

Johnson's  name  was  toought  In  x>  the 
Smyrl  ouster  hearing,  when  Smyrl,  former 
Lackland  AFB  training  commander,  (barged 
in  a  sworn  affidavit  that  the  post  exchange 
manager  had  favored  certain  civUlan  Conces- 
sionaires on  the  base.  T 

Smyrl's  attorney  bad  also  chargefl  that 
holders  of  the  Lackland  AFB  photo  Conces- 
sion had  bxiUt  a  (36.000  home  for  Jt>hnson 
In  an  exclusive  San  Antonio  subdivision. 
Johnson  has  denied. these  charges. 

A  Pentagon  review  board  is  now  stjudying 
Smyrl's  case  to  determine  whether  he  should 
be  retained  in  the  Air  Force.    From  Wasli- 


Ington  last  night  It  was  learned  tpiat  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Douglas  haaj  told  Sen- 
ator Sttxeb  Briogcs.  in  response  t<|  a  request 
from  the  Senator,  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  Colonel  fimyrl  and 
his  attorney. 

General  Grills,  in  his  letter  at  dismissal  to 
Johnson,  said,  "Instructions  which  I  have 
received  from  higher  authority  direct  me  to 
discharge  you  immediately  from  your  po- 
sition as  manager  of  the  Lacklan^  Air  Force 
Base  exchange." 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
a  few  Democrat  Senators  have  publicly 
attacked  the  Post  Office  Dedartment's 
all-inclusive  $2  billion  construction  pro- 
gram as  too  small  to  stimulate  [the  econ- 
omy. 1 

Why  they  do  so  is  a  mjrstery  u>  me  un- 
less they  are  put  out  because  thi«  sen- 
sible long-range  program  to  Im  prove  our 
rundown  postal  plant  was  pruK>8ed  by 
the  administration.  I 

We  should  resist  any  effori  to  play 
politics  with  our  postal  service  ind,  above 
all.  we  should  keep  our  persi*ective  on 
this  whole  question  of  this  Nation's 
great  economic  future. 

Can  any  sensible  American  have  any 
doubts,  as  the  President  emphasized  in 
his  message  on  the  economy,  that  "the 
underlying  forces  of  growt|i  remain 
strong  and  undiminished"? 

Consider  these  few  facts: 

First.  Our  population  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3  million  people  ai  year  and 
creating  consimier  needs  for  more  of 
everything  we  consimie  or  use. 

Second.  Retail  sales  for  January 
matched  the  previous  alltime  [record  of 
last  July.  Consumers  are  stll  willing 
to  buy. 

Third.  Money  Is  cheaper  now  to  bor- 
row. This  easing  of  credit  mei  ins  plenty 
of  money  for  expansion.  J 

Fourth.  For  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  new  defense  contracts  vnH  exceed 
$13  billion.  In  the  last  6  mont|tLS  of  1957 
they  totaled  $7.9  bUllon.  T 

Fiftli.  There  are  more  small  businesses 
now — 4.2  mdllion — than  ever  before,  and 
their  rate  of  profit  has  also  been  rising. 

Sixth.  Private  housing  starts  picked 
up  in  January  to  a  yearly  rate]  of  1,030,- 

000  units  in  comparison  to  ah  average 
rate  of  1  million  in  the  final  3  months  of 
1957.  Home  building  thus  extended  into 
the  new  year  the  improvement  in  resi- 
dential construction  activity  which  de- 
veloped in  the  latter  half  of  1967. 

This  is  no  time  to  sell  America  short. 
This  is  no  time  for  political  trickery  with 
our  economy  for  partisan  advabtage. 

This  is  a  time,  Mr.  Presiderlt,  to  take 
steps  to  stop  a  temporary  reces^on.    And 

1  consider  $2  billion  a  good  start  toward 
stopping  the  recession  by  its  encourage- 
ment to  the  building  field  and  all  allied 
trades. 

This  is  a  time  to  proceed,  light  now, 
with  the  all-inclusive  program  to  mod- 
ernize postal  buildings  in  practically 
every  community  In  America]  That  is 
the  way  to  stimulate  our  economy  and 
to  assure  improved  postal  service  for 
years  to  come. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MURA 
HIGHER  ENERGY  ATOM  SMASHER 
IN  MADISON 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues may  recaU  that  I  have  spoken 
several  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  $100  million  atom 
smasher  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
physicists  of  MURA— the  Midwest  Uni- 
versities Research  Association. 

Even  if  we  were  not  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  for  technical  suprem- 
acy with  the  Soviet  Union,  this  awesome 
instrument  of  science  would  be  necessary 
for  man's  progress. 

The  fact,  however,  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  reportedly  outbuilding  us  in  atom 
smashers,  and  that  she  will  use  her  re- 
search largely  for  military  application 
makes  especially  important  that  we  not 
only  keep  abreast  of  Russia,  but  go  far 
into  the  lead. 

In  this  connection,  I  cite  an  article 
which  had  been  published  last  month  In 
the  New  York  Times  by  Prof.  Fred  Hoyle. 
Its  theme  was  the  importance  of  crea- 
tive research  in  America.  Professor 
Hoyle  pointed  out  the  well-nigh  incred- 
ible point  that  the  Government  spends 
only  about  one-fiftieth  of  1  percent  of 
Its  income  on  the  direct  support  of  crea- 
tive endeavor,  or,  if  the  tools  of  research 
are  included,  around  one-fifth  of  l  per- 
cent. 

Then,  Professor  Hoyle  proceeded  to 
cite  the  need  for  the  MURA  atom 
smasher. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  last  week  a  let- 
ter from  Adm.  Lewis  Strauss.  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in- 
dicating that,  despite  what  I  might  say 
were  some  rather  grim  signs  to  the  con- 
trary, the  case  is  still  open  for  the  MURA 
project. 

Admiral  Strauss  stressed  that  the 
building  of  a  12.5  bilUon  electronic  volt 
accelerator  at  the  National  Laboratory 
at  Argonne,  does  not — I  repeat,  does 
not —  preclude  the  construction  at  a  later 
date  of  the  MURA  project  with  its  very 
advanced  design. 

,In  all  fairness  to  the  AEC  and  to 
thorough  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  accelerators,  I  send  to 
the  desk  now  Admiral  Strauss'  letter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perti- 
nent excerpts  of  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

As  the  overall  background  to  the  sub- 
ject of  creative  research.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Times  magazine 
article  written  by  Professor  Hoyle  a 
renowned  scientist.  I  may  say,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  follow,  after  the  text  of 
Chairman  Strauss'  communication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VmnsD  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C,  February  12. 1958. 
Hon.  Alexandek  Wiley, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dkab  Senator  Wnjrr:  •  •  •  The  AEC  has 
never  Intended  the  Argonne  machine  to  take 
the  place  of  a  possible  MURA  accelerator  In 
the  Midwest.  Both  the  Nation  and  the 
Midwest  are  in  need  of  another  high  enerev 
accelerator  In  the  10  Bev  region.     In  adtU- 
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tion  to  providing  such  an  accelerator  to  that 
region,  we  are  interested  in  speed  of  con- 
struction and  earUest  possible  time  of  com- 
pletion; to  fulfill  these  requirements,  it  U 
prudent  to  build  a  machine  based  on  exist- 
ing designs.  Any  accelerator  based  on  new 
design  features  will  necessarily  take  longer 
to  construct  because  it  will  require  much 
more  extensive  development  and,  conse- 
quently, longer  design  periods.  Conse- 
quently, the  AEC  decided  to  fulfill  the  Im- 
mediate needs  in  high  energy  physics  through 
the  construction  of  the  Argonne  12  5  Bev 
accelerator.  While  the  design  of  this  ma- 
chine  is  based  on  tested  accelerator  prac- 
tices, the  machine  will,  by  no  means,  be 
obsolete.  The  latter  fact  has  been  con- 
firmed by  comments  from  most  of  the  prom- 
inent high  energy  physicists  of  this  country, 
and  especially  the  Middle  West,  who  are 
anxiously  awaiUng  the  completion  of  the 
Argonne  synchrotron. 

The  construction  of  the  Argonne  ma- 
chine will,  of  course,  not  preclude  the  con- 
struction of  accelerators  based  on  new  de- 
signs which  wlU  drastlcaUy  extend  existing 
energy  and  intensity  parameters.  The  pro- 
posed MURA  machine  would  be  in  this 
class. 

I  hope  that  these  commente  will  be  of 
help  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  further  the 
high  energy  physics  program  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Chairman. 
[From  the  New  York  "nmes  of  Januar"  12 

1958] 

We  Can  Take  the  Lead  q«  Science  If 

(By  Pred  Hoyle)  > 
I  am  aware  that  the  contents  of  this  ar- 
ticle may  be  thought  contentious  for.  with- 
out mincing  matters.  I  am  going  to  set  down 
what  seems  to  me  strong  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  creative  science,  what  Is  some- 
Umes  called  basic  research,  has  been  very 
seriously  neglected— indeed,  that  the  neglect 
has  been  well-nigh  derisory.  To  avoid  mis- 
understanding. I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  stricture  is  not  primarily  directed 
against  the  United  States,  but  against  the 
scientific  policies  of  all  democratic  govern- 
ments, with  the  noteworthy  exception  of 
Australia.  The  situation  U  in  many  ways 
worse  In  my  own  country.  Great  Britain 
than  it  Is  here  in  America.  I  -believe  that 
the  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  is  prevalent  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Western  Europe. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that,  while 
au  this  may  have  been  true  In  the  past 
everything  Is  to  be  changed  In  this  new  post- 
sputnik  era.  Possibly  so,  but  the  signs  are 
not  altogether  encouraging.  To  understand 
my  point  here,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  out 
very  clearly  the  distinction  between  creative 
and  noncreative  scientific  work. 

Imagine  yourself  back  In  the  year   1890 
Suppose  that  you  were  drawing  up  a  program 
of  medical  research.    What  would  your  plan 
be?     Certainly  you   would   think  about  the 
development  of  better  surgical  instruments 
better  anesthetics,  better  dressings,  and  so 
forth,  but  you  would  not  think  of  X-rays 
for  the  reason  that  X-rays  were   not  even 
remotely  suspected  to  exist  In  the  year  1890 
The  surgical   Instruments,  etc..   would  have 
been  noncreative  research:  that  Is  to  say  de- 
velopment along  known  lines,  leading  in  the 
end  to  results  that  were  expected  and  under- 
stood  at   the   beginning.     The  discovery  of 
X-rays  by  Roentgen  in  1895  was  creative  re- 
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search,  a  sudden  step  l^ito  a  hitberto  un- 
known world. 

What  of  the  sputniks?  EmphatlcaUy,  their 
launching  was  the  fruit  of  noncreative  re- 
search, the  fruit  of  metictQous  development, 
using  scientific  Ideas  that  have  been  weU 
known  for  many  years.  Although  X  may 
sound  a  little  as  if  i  were  offering  a  draught 
of  the  well-known  cocktail  made  of  vodka 
and  sour  grapes,  I  feel  It  Is  important  to  say 
quite  forthrightly  that  this  whole  matter  of 
satellites  has  nothing  like  the  scientific  pro- 
portions that  popular  esteem  has  given  it 
It  would  certainly  be  quite  sUly  not  to  give 
the  Russian  engineers  a  just  measure  of  ap- 
plause for  their  fine  achievement,  but  in  mv 
view  it  Is  equally  sUly  to  imagine  that  an 
epoch-making  stride  has  been  made  The 
sputniks  were  already  implicit  in  the  Ger- 
man V-2.  Given  the  V-2.  development  of 
sputniks  along  well-understood  lines  was 
certain.  The  only  element  of  doubt  was  the 
date  on  which  the  first  successful  satellite 
laimching  would  be  made— whether  It  would 
be  October  1957.  or  October  1967,  or  October 
1953. 

What  example  can  be  given  of  a  really  out- 
standing scientific  achievement  In  recent 
years?  An  excellent  case  Uee  immediately  to 
hand  In  the  discovery  of  the  nonconserva- 
tlon  of  parity  in  weak  interactions.  This 
phrase,  although  it  Is  too  technical  to  ex- 
plain here,  means  that  the  way  u  belns 
cleared  for  an  imderstandlng  of  one  of  the 
basic  mysteries  of  nuclear  physics  and  for  a 
new  grasp  of  the  logical  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. Beside  this  feat  the  circling  of  this 
little  world  of  ours  by  the  tiny  particles 
we  call  sputmks  pales  into  Insignlficanoe 
tonlcaUy.  In  view  of  the  commotion  created 
by  the  sputniks,  the  discovery  of  the  non- 
conservation  of  parity  is  an  American  ac- 
complishment, first  predicted  by  T  D  Lee 
and  C.  N.  Yang  at  Columbia  University  and 
the  Insutute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Prtnce- 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  take 
a  broad  look  at  the  way  that  the  United 
States  has  been  promoting  its  scientific  en- 
deavor during  the  past  10  years,  i  beUeve 
that  at  least  one  very  clear-cut  conclusion 
can  be  reached,  but  first  let  me  set  the  story 
down  m  plain  terms,  namely  in  doUars.  In 
the  foUowlng  table  I  have  set  out  what  seem 
to  be  the  relevant  quantities.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  numbers  In  the  table 
are  Intended  only  as  a  guide  to  the  general 
orders  of  magnitude.  For  instance.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that,  on  the  average  the 
annual  United  States  budget  during  Uie  last 
10  years,  has  been  about  $50  billion.    It  is  of 

,  oen  ^.P^*^^  ^^°^  °"'"  P°*°*  o'  view  that  in 
1950  the  budget  was  $40JJ  billion  and  In  1952 
was  »66.1  billion.  Such  detail  is  Inessential 
to  my  conclusion  and  would  only  serve  to 
obscure  the  issue. 

10-year  record  of  United  States  income  and 

Government  spending  on  science 
Total  national  income..  $3. 000. 000. 000,  000 
Total    Government    in- 

Ro^f« 600.000,000.000 

Scientific  expenditure  by 

Government: 

On  production 100,  000,  OOO.  000 

On  development  (non- 
creative  research)..  20.000,000.000 

Scientific  expenditure  by 
Government: 

On  tools  for  creative 
research 1,000.000,000 

on     creative     person- 
nel      IQQ      QQQ      QQQ 

All  the  entries  for  si>ending  refer  to  Gov- 
ernment activities— in  part,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment plays  the  biggest  role  in  encourag- 
ing and  controlling  scientific  work,  and  alro 
in  part,  because  Industry  is  under  the  con- 
straint that  its  activities  must  show  a  profit 
This  may  lead  to  an  Industrial  corporatloii 
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b«Anc  unalil*  to  rapport  a  piece  of  «cli»ntiflc 
research  when,  other  things  being  equal.  It 
would  have  preferred  to  do  so.  The  QoTem- 
ment  1»  not  \inder  the  same  cotutralnt. 

Mow.  a  few  wovda  about  the  meaning  ot  the 
Iteois  In  the  table.  The  whole  of  Ciovem- 
ment  expenditure  is  not  glren.  only  that  con- 
cerned with  scientific  research  and  with  the 
production  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  re- 
search— unhappily.  In  the  preaent  age,  the 
production  of  aircraft,  tanks,  etc.  E^llcltly. 
the  table  does  not  Include  expenditure  on 
education. 

Examples  of  tools  for  creative  research 
would  be  atom  smashm,  telescopes,  high- 
speed electronic  ocMnputers.  I  have  thought 
It  wise  to  separate  the  tools  of  research  from 
the  creative  personnel  who  supply  the  Ideas 
for  their  use,  because  without  the  creative 
personnel  the  tools  themselves  would  be  Jiist 
so  much  useless  Junk. 

The  well-nigh  Incredible  point  emerges 
that  the  Oovermnent  spends  only  about  one- 
flfleth  of  1  percent  of  its  income  on  the  direct 
support  of  creative  endeavor — or,  if  we  In- 
clude the  tools  of  research,  about  one-fifth  of 
1  percent.  When  we  remember  that  every 
new  development  must  emerge  from  creative 
research,  the  situation  seems  so  absurd  as  to 
defy  coherent  comment.  Nothing  that  goes 
on  at  the  top  of  the  table — nothing  in  the 
categories  of  practical  applications — can 
change  In  any  radical  way  except  through 
ideas  that  rise  up  from  the  bottom.  Put 
somewhat  ludicrously.  If  it  were  not  for 
creative  research,  the  Government  would  still 
be  spending  $10  billion  per  year  In  the  pro- 
duction of  stone  axes. 

By  comparison  with  the  Government's  ex- 
penditure of  $100  million  on  creative  per- 
sonnel over  the  past  10  years,  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  foundations  have  spent  about 
$500  million  from  their  comparatively  slender 
resources.  The  unpalatable  conclusion 
emerges  that  democratic  governments  (for, 
as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  same  pattern 
Is  present  in  Britain  and  Western  Europe) 
seem  unwilling  to  support  creative  endeavor 
In  the  same  degree  as  were  the  aristocrats  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Industrialists  of  the 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  or  totalitarian 
Russia.  I  believe  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  arts  as  of  the  sciences. 

The  first  step  that  mxist  be  taken  is  mani- 
festly clear.  Creative  research  must  move  up 
to  the  same  general  level  as  noncreatlve  re- 
search, say  to  a  level  of  $10  binion  over  the 
next  10  years.  At  first  sight,  it  might  seem 
that  this  would  place  an  additional  charge 
of  about  one-third  of  1  percent  on  the  na- 
tional economy.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  even  this  small 
charge  would  be  Incurred.  In  the  first  place, 
an  Increase  in  the  momentum  of  scientific 
discovery  would  be  more  than  likely  to  aug- 
ment the  national  income  by  very  much  more 
than  one-third  of  1  percent.  Secondly,  sav- 
ings could  probably  be  made  in  production. 
As  far  as  I  am  aware,  nations  quite  generally 
waste  large  sums  of  money  on  production, 
particularly  In  continuing  to  produce  weap- 
ons after  they  become  obsolete.  This  tend- 
ency is  greatest  when  creative  research  has 
low  prestige  and  is  likely  to  be  least  when 
creative  research  is  strong,  because  only  when 
creative  research  is  strong  can  shifts  of  em- 
phasis be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

In  case  there  may  be  some  who  feel  that 
those  engaged  in  creative  research  have  been 
given  all  the  financial  support  for  which  they 
have  asked,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  emphatically  is  not  the  case.  Let  me 
give  one  important  example.  At  present  the 
Soviet  Union  leads  the  United  States  In  the 
building  of  giant  atom  smashers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  several  years  of  painstaking  study, 
physicists  of  the  Midwest  Universities  Re- 
search Association  devised  a  project,  esti- 


mated to  eoct  about  $100  mllllcm.  tha|t  would 
have  idaeed  the  United  States  far  in  the  lead 
again.  The  request  that  the  Oovnunent 
provide  flnaiwrtal  backing  to  the  pro| 
refused. 

In  a  sense,  creative  research  is  n  craiy 
sort  of  business.  It  is  rather  like  aiming  at 
an  unknown  target.  Indeed,  like  i^im^^g  even 
though  you  may  not  know  whether  ao^  target 
exists.  It  follows  that  creative  research  can- 
not be  planned  as  noncreatlve  reseafch  can. 
SometlnMS  the  creative  researcher  can  see  a 
little  way  ahead,  but  the  biggest  steps  are 
iiBually  unexpected  and  implanned. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  dlfficxilt  notion. 
A  request  for  money  to  build  some  new  tool 
of  research  is  almost  Invariably  met  with  a 
barrage  of  questions.  Why  do  yqu  want 
such  an  Instnmient?  What  do  you  hope  to 
find  with  it?  The  scientist  is  forced  to  com- 
promise with  his  conscience  by  offering  a  list 
of  objectives  that  In  his  heart  he  knows  to 
be  specious.  For  what  he  hopes  to  find  he 
cannot  put  a  name  to.  In  short,  he  ils  play- 
ing a  himch.  Baseball  coaches  know  the 
virtues  of  playing  the  percentages.  (Let  the 
Government  take  a  look  at  the  scientific 
record  and  play  the  percentages  accordingly. 
We  have  seen  that  no  one  could  have  planned 
for  the  discovery  of  X-rays.  Just  as  silrely,  no 
one  can  plan  for  the  great  dlscoverie  s  of  the 
future. 

Very  fortunately  for  the  United  Sti  tes  this 
point  Is  not  well  understood  In  thii  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians,  so  f ar  as  we  ( :an  tell, 
are  devoting  a  much  higher  percei  tage  of 
their  national  income  to  basic  reseaj  ch,  but 
the  interference  from  above  with  the  work  of 
the  creative  scientist  is  sufficient  t^i  pretty 
well  neutralize  the  benefits  of  tie  extra 
money.  Were  the  Russians  not  rathe  r  stupid 
in  this  respect,  the  case  for  United  States 
science  would  already  be  worse  than  serious. 

Now  what  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  happen  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  two?  My  lmpr#sslon  Is 
that  more  money  will  be  made  ava table  to 
science,  but  that  it  will  be  Urgely  afbeorbed 
Into  the  upper  Items  of  the  table — develop- 
ment and  production.  Such  an  action  may 
be  Jiistified  as  a  short-term  move,  bijt  In  the 
long  view  no  good  can  come  of  it.  |^at  Is 
needed  is  a  more  rapid  injection  of  i|ew  dis- 
coveries, more  rapid  than  the  Soviets  can 
achieve,  and  this  can  only  come  from  up- 
grading the  lower  part  of  the  tabEe.  An 
uplifting  in  the  quality  of  science  teaching, 
particularly  at  high-school  level,  is  berhaps 
the  cmly  other  action  of  comparable  Impor- 
tance that  can  be  taken. 

And  now  one  final  poke,  after  whU  h  I  can 
cool  off.  I  cannot  help  comparing  t  tie  bril- 
liant successes  of  creative  science  In  the 
United  States  over  the  last  10  years  ^ith  the 
recent  rocket  fiascoes,  and  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  it  comes  about  that  creative 
science  lias  achieved  so  much,  exlstihg  as  It 
does  on  a  pittance — on  a  few  crumbs  dropped 
from  a  well-supplied  table  of  natloi^  pros- 
perity. 

A  great  deal  of  the  explanation  lU  s,  I  be- 
lieve. In  a  crucial  difference  of  orga^zatlon. 
Noncreatlve  research  is  largely  atrophying 
because  It  has  been  splintered  into  «  multi- 
tude of  Individual,  nonlnteractlng  cimpart- 
ments.   This  outcome  Is  the  child  of  secrecy. 

It  Is  an  too  easy  to  see  the  advantage  of 
secrecy;  it  stops  an  adversary  from  aaquirlng 
one's  knowledge.  The  advantage  is  more  :^p~ 
parent  than  real,  however,  for  development 
research  is  something  that  any  nation  can  do, 
given  BUfBclent  money,  scientists,  aiad  engi- 
neers. What  secrecy  really  does  is  to  Induce 
a  wholesale  disruption  of  a  country's  own 
endeavors,  whether  in  development  or 
creativity.  I 

Very  fortunately,  secrecy  in  basic  Research 
in  the  United  States  Is  confined  to  only  a 
handful  of  cases.  The  reason,  ironically.  Is 
that  the  field  has  not  been  generally  held  In 
very  high  regard.    As  a  result.  creaUve  sden- 
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tists  have  been  able  to  work  frei^y  and  pro- 
duce remarkable  results. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why,  s^nce  the  re- 
sults of  creative  research  have  b#en  so  good, 
we  shotild  worry  about  trying  to  make  it  any 
better.  The  answer  Is  that,  if  Rvissia  im- 
proves its  creative  research  by  li|creaslng  its 
capacity  and  volume,  ours  will  be  In  danger  of 
being  left  behind  for  lack  of  geno^l  support. 
It  is  not  much  good  having  a  limited  amount 
of  creative  research  If  someone  else  has  more. 

What  la  the  psychological  resKm  for  the 
manifest  neglect  of  creative  thoi|ght?  I  be- 
lieve that  a  large  measure  of  the  answer  can 
be  stated  qxilte  simply.  The  natural  human 
Impulse  is  to  discount  the  futureito  imagine 
that  all  the  great  discoveries  thait  can  possi- 
bly be  made  have  already  been  made.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  arts;  all  the  great  poetry, 
painting,  and  symphonies  are  «uppc«ed  to 
belong  to  the  past:  No  one  api>arently  be- 
lieves in  the  emergence  of  a  new  Shakespeare 
or  of  a  new  Mozart.  Whateverjthe  future 
may  hold  in  store  for  the  arts,  ihe  case  for 
science  is  abundantly  clear.  We  are  still  very 
much  at  the  beginning  of  the  mad.  What 
has  so  far  arisen  is  likely  to  prove!  but  a  small 
image  of  what  Is  to  come.  This  [being  well- 
nigh  sure,  it  can  be  said  with  som^  confldenoe 
that  the  nation  that  negledts  creative 
thought  today  will  assuredly  have  its  nose 
ground  into  the  dust  of  tomorroi 


NINETEEN    HUNDRED    ANt)    FIFTY- 
SEVEN  IN  RETROSPECT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Prealdint,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ajery  inter- 
esting article  sent  to  me  by  F  rof .  Bower 
Aly,  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The 
article  is  entitled  "1957  in  Retroapect," 
and  was  written  by  Prof.  Jo^n  Rufl,  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.       I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 


NiwmrN  HxntoKBt  awd  Pirn 

RETaOSPECT 


SEVEN    nf 


b\isnes8 


people 
it  wlU  do 


"Let  us  admit  it  fairly,  as  a 

should. 
We  have  had  no  end  of  a  lessoi . 
us  no  end  of  good.' 

Another  year.  And  what  a  year  it  has  been. 
On  the  national  level  each  succee  tilng  month 
has  brought  Increasing  disappointment,  dis- 
illusionment, and  concern.  AItlK>ugh  a  ma- 
jority of  our  news  weeklies  and  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  evidently  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  true  state  of  our  nation^  affairs,  to 
Ignore  our  faUures,  and  minimigi^t  our  de- 
feats. Operation  Soothing  Sirup  has  faUed. 
Many  thoughtful  observers  are  clow  alleging 
that  1957  has  been  a  year  of  shocking  set- 
backs Id  at  least  a  half  doeen  arfas  that  are 
vital  to  our  position  of  world  lea^shlp  and 
oxir  safety  as  a  free  nation.  These  com- 
ments are  not  merely  the  clalniB  of  sens*- 
tlonal  alarmists.  For  example,  m  Its  Wash- 
ington report  the  Atlantic  for  Detember  1967 
presents  a  grim  simimary  of  th^se  failuret. 
It  asks  "Why?"  and  it  answers:  "•  •  •  « 
massive  failure  of  presidential  leadership." 

In  no  area  vital  to  our  national  well-being 
has  the  lethargy  of  our  national  leadership 
been  more  tragic  than  Its  negllgetice  of  pub- 
lic education.  Throughout  the  last  5  years 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  guesswork 
about  the  necessity  for  substantial  Federal 
aid  to  help  provide  for  our  great^  expanded 
school  population.  The  children  were  al- 
ready here.  They  could  be  oounte<l.  The  dire 
need  for  significant  Federal  subsidy  for  pub- 
Uc  educaticm  could  now  be  denied  only  by 
the  uninformed,  the  nnreallstlc,  the  short- 
sighted,  or   the   stingy.    XMd    o^r   national 
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leadership  face  this  problem  with  coxiraee 
and  forthrlghtneas?  It  did  not.  Instead, 
this  growing  crisis  was  met  with  delay,  buck- 
pftsslng.  evasion,  and  more  delay.  Moreover 
thU  refusal  to  face  up  to  the  situation  was 
not  confined  to  official  Washington.  Lacking 
strong  and  vigorous  national  leadership,  f^ 
too  many  of  our  cltlaens  continued  to  show 
more  concern  about  chrtwne  for  their  cars 
than  about  bettar  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. Meanwhile,  the  national  situation  has 
steadily  worsened.  The  Census  Bureau  re- 
ported today  (December  SO,  1957)   that  last 

^^^  °y'  •f^°°^  "^'*  colleges  enroUed  41.- 
300,000  (an  Increase  of  27  percent  over  the 
figure  for  6  years  ago) .  The  number  of  chil- 
dren in  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools 
was  29  muiion  (up  6,700,000  in  6  years). 
High-school  pupils  numbered  9  mUllon  (a  6- 
year  Increase  of  1.800.000) .  Universities,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools  enrolled  3  - 
100,000  (increase  of  1.200,000).  (Both  full- 
and  pert-time  students  were  counted  in 
this  report.)  As  this  tidal  wave  moves  into 
the  upper  years  of  the  secondary  schools  and 
then  mto  higher  Institutions  the  per  pupil 
costs  Increase.  Result:  A  grave  and  con- 
tinuing crisU  for  years  to  come 

Some  40  years  ago  H.  O.  Wells  warned  the 
world  that  clvUiaatlon  was  "in  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe."-  Some  of  us 
took  his  warning  seriously  then;  more  will 
take  it  seriously  now.  But  what  of  those  at 
Washington  who  are  charged  with  the  overall 
leadership  of  this  Nation?  WUl  they  really 
perceive  the  calamity  that  threatens  us  and 
give  us  the  positive,  vigorous  leadership,  and 
aid  we  sorely  need?  Or  shall  we  have  another 
shameful  chapter  of  evasion,  buckpasslne 
and  delay  ending  In  unwise,  lopsided,  half- 
way  measures? 

^J^M"  ^  ^*'  "''«  °'  **»«  teacher  In  a  crisis 
that  threatens  our  Nation,  that  imperils  civl- 
llzatlon?  As  always  the  primary  responsi- 
bUity  of  the  teacher  Is  to  teach.  My  job  U 
to  teach.  What  a  stirring  age  in  which  to 
live.  What  a  challenging  time  in  which  to 
be  a  teacher. 

_  John  Run. 

Columbia.  Mo.,  December  30.  1957. 
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THE  UEnrUCE  INDUSTRY  IN  BLANCA, 
COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  arUcle  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Denver  Post  of  January 
26,  1958. 

The  article  has  two  purposes.  The  first 
is  to  show  that  initiative  in  this  country 
is  not  dead,  by  any  means. 

In  a  portion  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  of 
Colorado,  where  the  people  had  about 
given  up  the  growing  of  lettuce,  because 
there  was  no  speedy  way  of  transport- 
mg  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  made  a  loan,  in 
1956.  Today,  by  placing  the  lettuce  on 
pallets  and  by  extracting  the  surplus  air 
and  water  by  means  of  the  creation  of  a 
partial  vacuum,  the  temperature  is  low- 
ered to  33  degrees;  and  then  the  lettuce 
may  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  without  additional  icing;  and  It 
arrives  in  better  condition  than  it  would 
be  in  as  a  result  of  any  method  previouslv 
used.  ' 

Certainly  this  is  a  good  lesson  In  pri- 
vate initiative.  It  is  also  a  great  exam- 
ple of  the  work  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  been  doing  in  the 
West,  under  the  regional  SBA  director 
Mr.  Harold  R.  Smethills. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccofto. 
as  follows: 

SBA  Loan  Pat«  Ovr— BiJUfCA  I^TToca  ftuc 

BOOMIMO 

A  miUlon  dollars  in  cash  was  pumped  into 
the  economy  of  the  tiny  Ban  Luis  Valley 
town  of  Blanca,  Colo.,  during  1967  because 
three  businessmen  decided  during  the 
drought  of  1956  that  it  was  time  for  desti- 
tute Blanca  to  help  Itself. 

The  mUlion  dollars  came  from  a  new  en- 
ter|M-ise  which  has  revolutionized  the  lives 
of  every  person  within  a  lO-mlle  radius  of 
Blanca. 

It  went  to  the  farmers  who  In  2  short 
years  have  seen  their  high  altitude  lettuce 
crop  become  a  favorite  in  the  top  hotels  and 
high  quality  food  stores  of  the  Nation. 

The  money  went,  too,  to  workers  at  the 
unique  Sau  Luis  Valley  Pre-Cooling  Co..  Inc 
Aiid  from  the  farmers  and  workers  it  flowed 
mto  the  business  economy  of  an  area  which 
34  months  ago  teetered  on  the  brink  of  a 
100  percent  relief  problem. 

"^f^f^^^*^  success  story  began  in  Pebru- 

!?Il^t  !*  :k*^*°  ,°*°'^"  Oringdolph.  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  formed  San  Luis  Vallev 

^t'/SS^')"^  ^-  ^'"'-  negotiated  a  loan  of 
•75.000  from  the  SmaU  Business  Admlnls- 
tration  to  buy  equipment  and  set  up  a  new 
method  of  processing  the  Blanca  area  lettuce 

OtfT  HUNimED  PEaCEKT  LOAK  O.  K.'d 

Harold  R.  Smethills.  regional  SBA  direc- 
tor, said  the  Small  Business  Administration 
agreed  to  advance  the  loan  on  a  100  percent 
basis  since  there  was  no  bank  in  the  area 
to  underwrite  part  of  it. 

"I  toured  the  area,  talked  to  business- 
men and  farmers  and  became  convinced  the 
new  plant  was  Blanca's  only  hope  for  salva- 
tion." SmethUls  said.  '        *~ 

In  the  summer  of  1956.  the  new  company 
shipped  300.000  cartons  containing  20  heads 
each  of  high  altitude  lettuce.     On  the  basis 

nf  I?r«/^''?*^"-,^^^  approved  a  second  loan 
of  $34,600  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  process- 
ing  plant.  f*v^c«i 

The  1957  shipment  total  was  420.000  car- 
tons, the  equivalent  of  700  carloads 

The  new  packing  method  pioneered  in 
Colorado  by  Oringdolph  and  his  fellow  offi- 
cers. Henry  Qulller  and  W.  W.  McCUntock 
has  revolutloniaed  the  San  Luis  VaUev  let- 
tuce  Industry.  ' 

wn.T  wmppED 

The  old  method  of  shipping  lettuce  packed 
in  chipped  ice  was  wasteful.  Smethills  said 
It  resulted  In  wilted  and  rusted  leaves  which 
had  to  be  trimmed  off  by  grocers.  And  it 
limited  the  market  because  lettuce  under  ice 
would  not  withstand  long  shipmenu. 

Under  the  new  method,  pallets  of  freshly 
harvested  lettuce  are  loaded  In  perforated 
cartons  and  placed  via  fork  lift  on  a  specially 
built  flatcar  only  6  inches  high. 

The  flatcar  Is  pulled  Into  a  square  metal 
tunnel  6  feet  high,  6  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
long.  The  ends  are  sealed  hydraullcally  and 
two  compressors  pump  the  air  out  of  the 
metal  tunnel. 

A  near  vacuum  is  created  Inside  the  tun- 
nel and  aU  excess  moUture  and  heat  m  the 
lettuce  evaporates  off  automatically. 

LtrrUCE  DRT  LOADED 

In  16  minutes  the  lettuce  is  at  33* lust 

1*  above  the  freezing  point. 

It  U  loaded  dry— without  ice— Into  refrig- 
erator trucks  or  ralhx>ad  cars  and  can  be 
shipped  from  coast  to  coast,  arriving  in  per- 
fect condition  with  no  wUted  leaves. 

"The  leUuce  stays  crlsper  than  any  lettuce 
I've  ever  tasted,-  says  Smethills.  "And  the 
fame  of  Blancas  lettuce  has  spread  so  fast 
that  lines  of  refrigerator  trucks  from  as  far 
away  as  Mississippi  and  Texas  are  waiting 
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for  eMb  lead  as  n  eomes  out  of  Mm  •ooUnc 

Is  SBA  happy  about  th«  loan  tt  mad*  to 
Blanca? 

"We  couldnt  be  more  pleased.**  mvs 
SmethUls,  "They  have  even  made  a  $6,000 
advance  payment  on  the  1958  installment." 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  IS  A  NON- 
PARTISAN MATTER 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
R-esident  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  national  defense  is  a  nonpartisan 
matter,  and  I  am  in  wholehearted  agree- 
ment with  him.  Where  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  country  are  concerned 
we  are  all  RepubUcans,  we  are  all  Demo- 
crats. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  to  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach of  the  President  either  does  not 
spread  far  enough  down  in  his  adminis- 
tration, or  it  does  not  spread  far  enough 
out  from  the  White  House  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Wayne  B.  Warrington, 
a  special  assistant  on  the  White  House 
staff  went  to  my  state,  to  speak  in 
Waukesha.  Wis.,  to  a  RepubUcan  Party 
Lmcoln  Day  dinner.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  reported  his  speech  on  Sunday 
What  Mr.  Warrington  had  to  say  makes 
very  interesting  reading,  indeed. 

I  shaU  not  refer  to  the  usual  partisan 
charges  which  are  to  be  expected  at  a 
dinner  of  that  kind,  regardless  of  which 
party  is  the  sponsor.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  Mr.  Warrington's  refer- 
ence to  the  success  of  the  Explorer  satel- 
lites. This  is  what  he  said— and  I  quote 
the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

n"^**  Jw'*°°'"  ^^"  *^^«  *>««»  increasingly 
silent  these  days  because  the  Explorer  satel- 
Ute  was  "put  up  by  the  RepubUcan  army." 
he  said. 


The  "Republican  army,"  Mr.  Presl- 
den— not  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
but  the  "Republican  army." 

I  telephoned  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
reporter,  to  ask  him  to  give  me  from  his 
not^  the  full  context  of  that  statement. 
He  did.  It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  War- 
rington was  speaking  in  dead  earnest 

I  am  disappointed.  I  am  shocked  I 
cannot  help  being  shocked  when  insti- 
tutions which  belong  to  aU  the  people 
institutions  which  have  been  carefully 
shielded  by  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
best  traditions  of  a  free  people  from  par- 
tisan influences  of  all  kinds,  are  given  a 
partisan  label  when  they  achieve  vic- 
tories that  belong  to  all  of  us 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  practice 
will  stop. 

I  believe  In  partisan  politics.  I  like  It 
American  style — rough  and  free  swing- 
ing. Even  so,  there  is  a  time  to  call 
"fouL"  When  the  United  States  Army 
In  its  moment  of  triumph  becomes  the 
Republican  army,  that  time  has  come. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr,  President,  at  the 
present  time  national  attention  Is  fo- 
cused on  the  rapid  development  of  the 
science  of  space,  and.  unfortxmately  be- 
cause of  world  conditions,  the  great  em- 
phasis at  the  moment  seems  to  be  the 
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use  a!  spftce  for  military  purposes. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  national  secu- 
rity, every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
this  Nation's  military  strength  techxK)- 
logically  ahead  of  any  other  country  In 
the  world. 

But  in  making  this  type  of  effort  we 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  go  over- 
board and  Jeopardize  our  security  by 
failing  to  maintain  adequate  ground 
forces.  This  danger  is  well  stated  in  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  MaJ.  Gen- 
George  Carter,  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  who  points  out  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1959  would  require  a 
reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  As  a  former  governor 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  closely 
evaluate  National  Guard  activities.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  outstanding 
job  which  the  National  Guard  is  doing. 
It  is  the  keystone  of  our  military  reserve 
system.  Without  the  National  Guard 
our  mobilization  for  both  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  would  have  been  se- 
riously retarded. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Carter's  letter  be  printed  in  the 

CONGHESSIONAI.   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  Mains, 
OmcB  o»  THi  Abjtttant  Oenzkal, 

Augu3ta.  February  14, 1958. 
Senator  Pridkricx  G.  Payne, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbak  Senator  Patne:  I  know  that  you  are 
weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  budget  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, contained  only  a  recommendation  for 
enough  money  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
to  support  a  strength  of  360,000.  Of  course. 
If  additional  funds  are  not  added  In  this 
area  to  the  budget,  it  means  a  reduction  of 
40,000  In  the  strength  at  the  Army  National 
Guard,  as  the  year-end  strength  of  this 
component  was  approximately  400,000. 

To  the  State  of  Maine,  this  means  a  reduc- 
tion In  our  present  guard  strength  of  ap- 
proximately one  battalion,  or,  roughly,  375 
enlistees.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  readily 
understand  that  this  Is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us  connected  with  the  guard  who  have 
worked  incessantly,  for  the  past  10  years, 
to  reach  strengths  desired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Just  a  little  over  s  year  ago,  we  were 
issued  a  mandate  that  we  would  enlist  only 
in  certain  areas  and  that  the  larger  per- 
centage of  the  men  we  enlisted  would  be  en- 
listed to  Immediately  take  6  months*  train- 
ing; this  regardless  of  the  educational  com- 
plications Involved,  that  were  of  so  great 
concern  to  all  parents  as  well  as  their  yoxmg 
sons. 

At  that  tln«.^we  were  concerned  about 
maintaining  strength;  however,  we  had  bet- 
ter success  In  the  area  of  enlisting  6-month 
trainees  than  we  expected,  and  inside  of  3 
months  we  were  obliged  to  accept  quotas  for 
training  for  our  S-month  trainees,  because 
the  Army  claimed  not  to  have  the  money  or 
the  training  facilities  to  take  care  of  the 
number  we  were  able  to  enlist.  At  this  same 
time,  a  oommlttee,  representing  the  Army 
National  Guard,  bad  a  meeUng  with  the 
President,  and  he  assured  them,  as  did  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  regardless  of  the 
training  requirements  and  the  categories  In- 
volved that  the  strength  of  the  guard  would 
be  maintained.  Ifow  about  a  year  later,  we 
are  faced  wltb  »  redueUoo  in  strength,  be- 


strength  wb  were  able  to  hold  thrdugh  the 
strength  we  were  able  to  hold  through  the 
year  1967.  I 

I  am  sure  you  realize  the  tremendous 
eeoncxnlc  impact  that  this  has  on  me  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  wbo  have 
been  maintaining  reasonable  strength  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard.  This  Aiows  up 
in  the  area  of  armory  drm  and  field  train- 
ing pay  to  guardsmen,  and  to  the  lull-time 
specialists  authorized  to  support  the  admin- 
istration and  training  of  the  Atmj  Na- 
tional Guard.  | 

It  seems  unreasonable  at  this  [time  to 
schedule  a  cutback  In  the  strengt^k  in  the 
only  real  component  of  the  Army  that  Is  in 
reasonable  strength,  trained,  equlptoed  and 
ready  to  go  in  an  emergency,  if  t^ere  Is  a 
poUcy  of  maintaining  a  reasonable!  balance 
in  oiur  Defense  Establishment.  tTiere  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Russians,  who 
have  among  other  things  intercontinental 
missiles,  continue  to  maintain  ITS  army 
divisions,  while  we  have  only  16  flivlslona 
in  the  active  service.  It  certainly  se^ms  that 
our  27  National  Guard  divisions  a*d  other 
major  unit  structure  of  the  Arm  '  Guard 
should  be  maintained. 

I,  therefore,  tn-ge  you  on  behalf  )f  all  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  men  In  ;  talne  to 
do  anything  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  to 
assist  In  putting  back  Into  the  defena  s  budget 
sufficient  funds  to  support  an  oven  ,11  Army 
National  Guard  strength  of  at  least  400,000. 
I  am  sure  there  Is  also  much  merit  In  add- 
ing money  to  the  Army  Guard  support  in  the 
area  of  furnishing  funds  for  1 1-month 
trainees  In  the  quantity  that  can  be[enllsted 
for  training  by  the  units  of  the  guaid  across 
the  Nation.  We  of  the  guard  are  jure  this 
Is  a  first  in  the  matter  of  efforts  to  i  lalntaln 
a  really  weU  trained  and  efficient  giArd  that 
we  have  organized  and  trained  since  iie  close 
of  World  War  II. 
Sincerely. 

Geobgz  M.  Casti  k, 
Jira^or  General.  The  Adjutant  G(  neral. 
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BIDDEFORD-SACO    (MAINE)    fclTUA- 
TION.    AND   ECONOMICALLT   DIS- 
TRESSED AREAS 


this 
mat- 


Mr.     PAYNE.    Mr.     Presiden 
afternoon  I  wish  to  discuss  severil 
ters  relating  to  economically  djjuressed 
areas. 

Bn>DEFORD-SACO  SPTUATION 

At  the  present  time  one  of  uje  most 
severe  economically  distressed  treas  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Biddef  oid-Saco 
area  in  Maine.  Over  30  perceni  of  the 
labor  force  of  those  twin  cities]  which 
have  a  combined  population  of  some  30,- 
000,  is  currently  unemployed.  T^he  un- 
employment compensation  beniflts  of 
many  of  the  over  3,300  unemployed  have 
expired.  An  extreme  emergencj*  situa- 
tion Is  developing.  On  last  Friday.  I 
spent  several  hours  to  assure  a  steady 
flow  of  surplus  agricultural  coiimodl- 
ties  into  the  area  after  receiving  an  ap- 
peal for  help  from  the  mayor  of  Bidde- 
f ord.  But  people  cannot  live  fori  (ver  on 
just  cheese,  commeal,  rice,  floir,  and 
dried  milk.  These  people  do  not  want 
handouts;  they  want  jobs.  Las;  week 
the  Biddeford-Saco  joint  board  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  ap- 
pealed to  the  President  for  a  cra^pro- 
gram  of  public  works,  defense  co4tracts, 
and  textile  legislation.  I  ask  unabimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  Biddeford- 
Saco  joint  board's  letter  be  prlilted  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks*  \ 


There  befng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Rxcobd, 
as  follows:  | 

TExnut  WoRKSBs  UmoN  or  Ai^buca. 

Biddeford.  Maine.  February  It,  1958. 
The  President  of  the  United  Statfs.  Dwiobt 

D.  KiSENHOWXa.  I 

The  White  Houte.  Washinfftann.  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  PaEsnnarr:  We  the  Undersigned, 
members  of  the  executive  boardt  of  the  Bid- 
deford-Saco joint  bocutl.  TexltUe  Workers 
Union  of  America.  AFL-dO,  and  residents  of 
the  Biddeford-Saco  area,  urge  you,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  Institute  an  im- 
mediate crash  program  of  public  works,  de- 
fense contracts,  and  textile  legUtatlon. 

This  area  has  been  classlfieil  as  a  dis- 
tressed area  for  many  years  and  i  nothing  hae 
been  done  to  alleviate  this  chronic  unem- 
ployment situation.  In  fact.  tfa|e  conditions 
have  deteriorated  to  such  an  I  extent  that 
well  over  30  percent  of  the  empli>yable  work- 
ers in  this  area  are  unemployed  and  condi- 
tions are  getting  progressively  worse. 

This  week  the  Saco-Lowell  shops,  the  larg- 
est employer  in  the  community,  will  lay  off 
approximately  ao  percent  of  their  workers, 
putting  another  400  employees; on  the  un- 
employment and  welfare  relief  rWls. 

Approximately  1,000  worker*  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  l^nefits  and 
have  no  chance  whatsoever  of  getting  em- 
plo3rment.  i 

Some  workers,  of  necessity,  hafe  gone  back 
to  the  dark  ages  and  are  lighting  their  homes 
with  kerosene  lamps  because  they  cannot 
aflord  to  pay  their  electric  bill.  This  situa- 
tion is  Indeed  grave  and  desperfcte.  Imme- 
diate action  Is  needed  now.  [ 

On  January  20. 1958.  ha  a  speecp  In  Chicago 
at  the  united  Republican  dinneri  you  stated: 
"The  Nation's  security  has  been  guarded  and 
markedly  strengthened.  Prosperity  has  risen 
from  peak  to  peak.  A  recordl^eaklng  tax 
reduction  was  granted.  The  eccjnomlc  secu- 
rity of  all  oiu:  people  has  risen. 

Mr.  President,  the  workers  ot 
ford-Saco  area  have  had  decliu 
during  this  period  and  now  m^ 
have  no  Income  at  aU. 

The  Portland  Press  Berald  . 
February  1.  1958,  carried  the  foil 

"MAINE   BANKSUPT  CASES    Hrr   XEC^RO   FOt   ANT 
MONTH 

"Eighty-Six  petitions  for  banldruptcy  were 
filed  in  Maine  this  month.  Alii  but  a  half 
dozen  are  petitions  by  indlvldiils.  United 
States  Referee  in  Bankruptcy^ichard  B. 
Poulos  says  the  court's  recwds  afoow  that  to 
be  the  highest  number  of  bankruptcies  ever 
filed  In  1  month,  even  during  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  thlrUes.  'It's  iTmanifesta- 
Uon.  in  cold  flgtires.  of  the  recession  the 
country  is  going  through.'  Poulos tommented. 
'The  petitions  show  that  it's  the  little  feUow 
who  doesn't  have  adequate  flnaaclal  reserve 
to  ride  out  the  storm.'  j 

"It  also  shows  that  many  peopK  have  over- 
extended themselves  buying  things.  Pouloe 
said.  ]^ 

"The  bankruptcies  this  montH  are  80  per- 
cent more  than  were  filed  in  January  1957. 

"In  the  first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1958,  which  began  last  July  1,  Maine  bank- 
ruptcies Increased  25  percent  ovfera  similar 
period  for  1957  fiscal  year.  Poulos  reported. 

"The  783  bankruptcies  In  the  1957  fiscal 
year  also  were  a  record  number,  the  most 
since  the  Maine  Bankruptcy  Court  was  estab- 
lished. I 

"Pouloe  foresees  a  continued  rise  In  bank- 
ruptcy peUtlons.  His  records  show  March. 
April,  and  May  to  be  the  month»B  when  the 
greatest  niunber  of  cases  are  flleid,  he  said." 

The  above  needs  no  elaboration. 

Mr.  President,  m^  we  make  ttte  foUowlng 
proposals  that   are  needed  for 
munltles  to  survive. 


1958 
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the  Bldde- 

png  Incomes 

ly  of  them 

Saturday, 
bwlng  story: 


these  eom,- 


1.  Channel  defense  contracts  to  the  Saoo- 
LoweU  Shops,  makers  of  world's  best  textUe 
machinery.  This  company  Is  the  largest  em- 
ployer In  the  community  but,  becaxise  of  the 
depressed  texUle  situation  In  the  Nation,  are 
losing  money  every  day  and  are  forced  to  lay 
off  a  great  many  of  their  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees that  took  many  years  to  train. 

This  company  is  equipped  to  manufacture 
any  type  of  hard  goods  products  needed  tat 
the  defense  of  our  Katlon. 

Usted  here  are  a  sample  of  nontextUe  prod- 
ucu  manufactured  by  this  companv  since 
World  Warn:  ' 

I.  Magneto  rotors  for  8-39  bombers. 

a.  Firing  control  units  for  90-mllllmeter 
antiaircraft  guns. 

5.  Ford  xuiversal  carriers. 
4.  Parts  for  proximity  fuses. 

6.  Rocket  proJectUes  for  planes. 

6.  TwUters  for  rayon  heavy-duty  fibers 
used  on  bombers,  trucks,  etc. 

7.  M3.0O-caliber  machine  gtm. 

8.  M1910A6.S0-callber  machine  gun. 
«.  M37.30-caUber  machine  gun. 

10.  Operating  rod  for  Oarand  rlfie. 

II.  Universal  Joint  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 

13-  Kxhaust  control  valve  for  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

13.  Rear  axle  shaft  and  differential  gear 
cases  (Ford). 

14.  Oil  pumps  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 

15.  MisceUaneous  service  parts  for  Chrysler 
Corp. 

18.  Miscellaneous  service  parts  for  General 
Motors. 

17.  Drive  shaft  flanges  for  Ford  Motor  Co. 

18.  Elliott  addressing  machines  (2  models) . 

19.  Can-opener  ftarts  for  Kdlimd  Co. 

20.  Miscellaneous  gears  for  Boston  Gear 
Works.  ^^ 

2i.  FUter  cape  for  Commercial  FUter  Co. 

22.  Miter  gear  and  rail-raising  brackets 
and  miscellaneous  parts  for  Bullard  Co. 

23.  Automatic  gear  housings  for  Jones  ft 
Lamson  Co. 

24.  Automotive  muffler  (18  basic  models). 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see  by  the  above- 
mentioned  products  manufactured  by  this 
company  In  the  past,  they  are  equipped  to 
produce  any  item  needed  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  country. 

2.  We  call  upon  you  to  support  and  pro- 
mote all  textile  legislation  that  will  recreate 
confidence  In  the  textile  Industry  so  that  the 
Pepperell  mill,  employing  2.000  textile  work- 
ers In  this  area,  can  siu-vlve;  such  legislation 
as  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  Honorable  Marcabet  Chase  Smith 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  January 
31, 1968.  as  listed  below: 

"S.  3196 
"A  bin  to  provide  that  a  portion  of  all  surplus 
cotton  sold  or  exchanged  for  export  by  the 
, Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  authority  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be 
processed  cotton 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  with  respect  to 
any  surplus  cotton  sold  or  exchanged  for  ex- 
port under  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended, 
or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  such  cotton  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  cotton  textiles  or  products 
thereof.- 

Or  any  textile  legislation  that  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  This  wnuld  en- 
courage large  textUe  companies  to  expand 
and  modernize  their  equipment  which,  in 
turn,  would  keep  the  remaining  textile  Jobs 
and  would  also  provide  employment  fop 
Saco-Ix>wen  workers  building  the  new  textile 
machinery  that  would  be  needed  If  confi- 
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dcnee  oould  be  brought  about  in  the  textUe 
industry. 

8.  We  sincerely  siiggest  that  an  InunedUte 
public-works  program  be  instituted  so  that 
our  imemployed  workers  and  those  who  have 
no  income  whatsoever  could  be  put  to  work 
building  a  sewer  disposal  unit  that  would 
eliminate  a  difficult  river  poUution  problem 
in  the  Saco  Blver. 

This  river  is  an  Industrial  stream  and  so 
polluted  now  that  no  amount  of  additional 
pollution  coxild  further  affect  t.hia  river. 
This  creates  a  very  serious  health  problem. 
These  communities  have  only  escaped  serl- 
oxis  epidemics  by  the  grace  of  God.  A  sewer 
and  an  industrial  waste  disposal  unit 
would  accomplish  the  following:  It  would 
attract  new  Industries  to  this  area  giving 
employment  to  workers  and  in  turn  bring 
some  seciu-lty  to  these  communities.  It 
would  definitely  eliminate  a  very  serious 
health  hazard  and  would  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  many  resldenu  of  this  area  who,  with 
their  life  savings,  have  acquired  property 
along  the  banks  of  this  river,  either  In  per- 
manent homes  or  bxislness  propositions  such 
as  motels  and  toiirist  accommodations.  It 
would  also  protect  the  livelihood  and  give 
some  security  to  our  men  who  go  to  sea  in 
small  fishing  boats  lobsterlng  or  fishing  for 
a  living.  It  would  open  large  clam  fiats 
which  are  now  closed  because  of  river  poUu- 
tion thereby  providing  employment  to  our 
clam  diggers  and  fishermen.  It  would  pro- 
tect the  health  of  many  schoolchUdren  who 
attend  tiu^e  schools  on  the  banks  of  this 
river. 

The  following  schools  and  institutions  are 
located  on  the  banks  of  this  river: 

The  Notre  Dame  Hospital,  the  St.  Andre's 
Home  Hospital.  St.  Francis  High  School  and 
College,  steUa  Maris  School  and  Marie-Jo- 
seph Academy. 

Certainly,  these  institutions  can  expect 
some  consideration  from  oiu-  Government  to 
protect  their  Investments  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  take  care  of  the  health  and 
education  needs  of  oiu-  yovmgsters  in  the 
American  tradition. 

At  the  end  of  this  river,  as  it  empties  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  located  beauUful 
beaches;  one  of  them  that  is  renowned 
throughout  the  world,  namely.  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine.  The  continued  pollution  of 
the  Saco  River  Is  a  detriment  in  attracting 
summer  visitors. 

The  DaUy  News  Record  of  New  York,  a 
trade  paper  for  the  textile  Indttstry,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1958,  carried  the  following  article 
by  Senator  Knowlano,  of  California: 

"PUBLIC-WOEKB   PLAN    READT   TW   XXCESSION 
WmXNS KNOWUUTD 

"The  Eisenhower  administration  is  ready 
to  throw  a  public-works  program  into  gear 
if  the  business  recession  continues  and  wid- 
ens. Senator  Wo-liam  F.  Knowlans,  Repub- 
Ucan,  of  California,  said  today. 

"The  Senate  GOP  leader  said  that  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  believed  business  would  pick 
up  In  the  midyear  period,  but  he  added  that 
Congress  would  have  to  review  the  situation 
before  the  1958  adjournment. 

"Senator  Knowlanb's  assurances  that  the 
administration  would  use  pump  priming  to 
avert  a  continued  economic  decline  came  as 
the  clamor  on  Capitol  Hill  increased  for 
Federal  spending  to  stimulate  business." 

The  part  of  bis  statement  that  business 
would  pick  up  In  the  midyear  period  to  xis 
seems  to  be  like  a  crystal-ball  gazing  which 
in  our  modem  age  is  outmoded.  A  mid- 
year period  for  many  of  our  luiemployed 
workers  would  be  dlsastroiis  and  would  be 
too  late  to  alleviate  the  Insecurity  now  pre- 
vailing In  these  oommunltles.  Action  can- 
not wait  until  July  or  Aiigust  of  1958.  Ac- 
tion is  needed  now. 

4.  We  sincerely  urge  you.  Mr.  President. 
as  the  leader  of  aU  Americans  to  immedi- 


ately extend  unemployment  benefits  tot 
those  unfortunate  workers  who  have  ex- 
haiisted  their  unemployment  cbecks  and 
have  no  means  of  keeping  body  and  aoul 
together  so  that  they  may  zvtaln  their  dig- 
nity as  Americans. 

We  realize  that  the  above  is  a  large  pack- 
age but  the  conditions  In  the  area  are  stich 
that  only  a  crash  program  can  bring  results. 
Americans  have  gone  through  many  crlsee 
but  with  some  help  from  their  Government 
have  always  worked  their  way  out  of  them. 
These  people  appeal  for  work  and  sincerely 
hope  that  you.  their  President.  wlU  not  let 
them  down. 

Very  respectfxilly  and  sincerely. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Blddleford- 
Saco  Joint  Board.  TextUe  Workers 
Union  of  America.  AFL-CIO:  Michael 
Schoonjans,  International  Represent- 
ative; Thomas  LeBlanc.  President; 
Romeo  Bachand,  Vice  President;  Wal- 
ter Nelson,  Recording  Secretary; 
George  Bouchard.  Sergeant  at  Arms; 
Richard  Sweet.  Auditor;  Joseph  Le- 
Brun.  Auditor;  Frederick  Cantara:  Is- 
rael SheveneU, 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  I  wired  the  President,  en- 
dorsing the  proposals  made  by  the  Bid- 
deford-Saco joint  board,  and  personal- 
ly called  the  attention  of  the  White 
House  staff  to  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  provide  scone  real 
help  in  providing  work  and  jobs  for  this 
hard  hit  area. 

To  assure  the  Senate  that  I  am  not 
an  alarmist,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  objective  story  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times  of  Pteb- 
ruary  16  on  the  Biddlef  ord -Saco  situa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Cw- 

CEKSSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 

as  follows:  * 

Maine  Twin  Cities  Know  Depression ^Bm- 

detord-Saco   Exemplitt   Humphret-s  Rais 
CuRLXNO — Plea  to  Eisenhower 

(By  John  H.  Fenton) 

BnwBORD,  Maine,  February  15.— Indus- 
trial workers  of  this  city  and  neighboring 
Saco  know  what  George  M.  Humphrey  meant 
by  a  halr-curllng  recession.  They  have  been 
living  with  one  for  the  last  8  years  or  so. 

Mr.  Htmiphrey,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  said  that  conUnued  Inflation  covild 
lead  to  a  recession  of  hair  ciu-ling  propor- 
tions. The  comment  was  In  a  dlscxission  at 
economic  conditions  before  he  left  ofilce. 

To  President  Elsenhower,  who  is  Mr. 
Humphreys  guest  In  Thomasvllle,  Ga..  this 
week,  there  has  gone  a  letter  offering  a  view 
of  the  economic  conditions  in  Biddeford  and 
Saco.  It  was  drafted  by  the  Joint  board  for 
the  twin  dUes  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America. 

PIJAS  TO  PRFSTDENT 

The  letter  asked  action  to  reUeve  the  pUght 
of  an  area  dependent  largely  on  textiles.  It 
said  that  the  two  cities,  with  a  joint  popu- 
lation of  about  30.000.  had  3,302  imemployed, 
about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

It  asked  the  President  to  channel  defense 
contracts  to  the  Saco-Lowell  shops.  It  cited 
that  the  workers  had  demonstrated  an  abil- 
ity to  shift  from  the  making  of  textile 
machinery  to  the  mnfciwg  erf  armaments.  It 
asked  also  for  support  of  legisUtion  restrict- 
ing sales  of  surplus  cotton  abroad.  It  urged 
further  a  special  Federal  public-works  pro- 
gram few  the  area.  Including  a  project  to 
clear  the  industrlaUy  poUuted  Saco  River. 

The  dtles.  about  15  mUes  southwest  at 
Portland,  fiank  the  falls  of  the  Saoo  River 
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and  tbe  falls  fumlati  power  for  their 
Indiutrlee. 

They  have  been  suffering  periodically  for 
80  years  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market 
for  textiles.  The  last  effects  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  on  military  orders 
sloughed  off  about  1952. 

A  year  ago  1^00  were  thrown  out  of  wotIe 
by  the  closing  of  the  Bates  Manufacturing 
Co.  textile  plant. 

iJiTOrPS  AT  8ACO  PLANT 

At  the  Saco-Lowell  Shops  In  Saco  400 
employees  are  being  laid  off.  That  is  a  20 
percent  reduction.  Until  last  year  Govern- 
ment orders  for  machlneguns  helped  the 
situation.  The  plant  has  a  contract  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  automotive  parts  to 
supplement  orders  for  textile  machinery, 
but  Its  payroll  Is  going  down.  It  remains 
on  a  5-day  week,  however,  and  Is  seeking 
other  diversification. 

The  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Co.  plant 
In  Blddeford  Is  on  a  3-day  and  4-day  week 
with  Its  cotton  fabric  production.  The 
plant  specializes  in  sheeting. 

Publication  of  the  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  has  drawn  national  attention  to 
the  area  and  some  of  the  basic  statistics  are 
receiving  wide  notice. 

In  Blddeford  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  are 
aiding  1,400  persons.  Another  392  are  on 
total  city  relief.  Saco  has  1,016  persons 
eligible  for  surplus  food  supplies  and  87 
families  are  receiving  full  relief.  The  sta- 
tistical procedures  vary  in  the  two  cities. 

The  sitiiation  is  pointed  up  in  empty 
stores,  falling  store  sales,  and  a  general  riin- 
down  aspect  of  property.  Yet,  according  to 
Michael  Schoonjans,  area  director  of  the 
Textile  Workers,  pride  keeps  the  Jobless 
from  talking  much  about  conditions. 

He  offered  a  story  of  one  young  worker, 
saying  that  the  man  had  3  children  and 
was  bringing  home  $21  a  week  after  taxes 
for  a  3 -day  workweek.  Five  dollars  goes 
for  rent,  he  said,  *5  for  fuel  and  the  rest  for 
food,  clothing  and  whatever  else  can  be 
afforded.  Long-term  bills  go  unpaid,  he 
added. 

Many  workers  commute  long  distances  to 
Jobs  elsewhere.  Pew  young  people  are  stay- 
ing in  the  area  once  their  schooling  is 
ended.  There  are  no  breadlines,  however, 
and  hope  siistains  all  hands. 

s.  5  opposn> 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  distressed-area  problems,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  S.  5,  a  bill  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  February  10  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  This 
legislation  has  the  innocuous  title  of  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  prevent  an  allocation  of 
procurement  contracts  to  certain  desig- 
nated geographical  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes."  This  bill  is  certainly  a  legis- 
lative sleeper.  It  would  cancel  outright 
the  program  set  up  in  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4  to  channel  Govern- 
ment contracts  into  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  and  deprive  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  of  the  few  vital  tools  it 
has  at  the  present  time  to  assist  these 
areas.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion is  strongly  opposed  to  enactment  of 
S.  5.  This  is  a  matter  which  usually 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
So  there  may  be  no  question,  let  me 
state  that  this  legislation  will  be  opposed 
In  every  way  possible  by  me. 

ACTION  ON  DISTBX86XD-ARXAS  T.BGTSLATION  THIGED 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  channeling  surplus  food  and 


emergency  Government  contrfMsts  into 
economically  distressed  areas  are  only 
stopgap  measures.  Speeches  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  or  telegrams  to  the 
President  from  governors  are  iot  going 
to  do  the  job.  Only  immediaie  enact- 
ment of  comprehensive  distressed  areas 
legislation  and  necessary  corrective  tex- 
tile l^rislation  will  provide  laig-range 
help  to  communities  such  as  Itiddeford 
and  Saco. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  saidl  that  the 
Elsenhower  administration  haf  repeat- 
edly urged  enactment  of  distresfced-areas 
legislation,  but  it  has  been  bottiled  up  in 
Congressional  committees.  Atlthe  pres- 
ent time  I  am  in  the  process  of  drafting 
a  compromise  distressed-areas  bill,  which 
I  hope  to  have  ready  for  intfoduction 
next  Monday. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now]  Let  us 
put  an  end  to  needless  delays     Let  us 


February  19 


get  on  with  the  job  and  get  it 


done. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  CZE  CH 
SUBJUGATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Prea  dent,  on 
February  25  it  will  have  been  10  years 
since  the  country  of  Czechosloi  akia  lost 
its  freedom  and  disappeared  b  hind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Although  it  was  in  1948  that  the  com- 
mimization  of  Czechoslovakia  nras  com- 
pleted and  became  evident  to  the  Free 
World,  the  erosion  of  liberty  tnd  inde- 
pendence in  that  country  started  as 
early  as  1945  with  the  introdiction  of 
the  National  Front  Govemme  it. 

The  National  Front,  thoug!  \  only  a 
minority  in  the  last  prewar  C2  ech  elec- 
tions, began  a  program  of  couimuniza- 
tion  of  political  and  economicllife  car- 
ried out  simultaneously  with  tie  expul- 
sion of  the  anti-Communist] Sudeten 
Germans  and  Hungarians,  the  resubjec- 
tion  of  the  Slovak  people  and  ihe  liqui- 
dation of  all  Czech  democratic jleaders. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  on  the  loss 
of  independence  by  Czechosldvakia,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  ponder!  how  the 
subversion  of  its  free  govemmetit  began 
3  years  earlier,  and  to  use  theloccasion 
to  give  expression  to  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy for  the  enslaved  and  I  expelled 
peoples  of  that  nation.  It  alio  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  express  ouri  encour- 
agement to  the  exiled  Czechs,  Slovaks, 
Sudeten  Germans,  Poles,  Hiiigarians 
and  Carpatho-Ukrainians  to  (continue 
their  efforts  toward  the  restoration  of 
full  political  and  economic  fretdom  for 
their  countries,  for  the  returi  of  the 
refugees  and  expellees  to  thei-  home- 
lands, for  the  return  of  private  property 
to  its  owners  and  for  the  resto;  ation  of 
a  free  press  and  judicial  sys  em,  the 
right  of  local  self-determinatiot  and  full 
democracy. 

VALUE  OF  BOY  SCOUT  TRA!  NING 
FOR  SPACE  TRAVEL 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  as  a 
member  at  large  of  the  Nationj  1  Coim- 
cil  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Americ  i  and  as " 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  rural 
scouting  of  that  organization,  I  am  very 
Interested  in  the  excellent  training  which 
Is  available  to  the  youth  of  America 
through  the  Boy  Scouts. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  February  15, 
1958,  Duluth  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  pa -t  of  my  re- 
marks. The  comments  of  C  olonel  Gould 
on  the  value  of  Boy  Scout 
very  interesting,  and  I  thinl ;  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objectioii, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ir 
as  follows: 


the  article 
the  Rkcord, 


GouiJ)  Crrxs  Scotrr  Trainini  ;'s  Valux  in 
Spacb  Tkavcl 

Survival  training  for  youn^  people,  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  someday  ma(y  prove  highly 
valuable  to  pioneer  travelers  i^  outer  space, 
area  Boy  Scout  leaders  were  tdld  here  today. 
Col.  Robert  Gould,  commanqlng  officer  of 
the  343d  Fighter  Group  at  the  Duluth  Air- 
base,  said  this  possibility  Is  far  from  the 
primary  reason  for  survival  training  today 
but  it  is  one  of  the  future  piactical  appU- 
cations  for  such  preparation. 

Colonel  Gould  addressed  the  Scout  leaders 
In  the  Spalding  Hotel  at  a  ni)on  luncheon, 
part  of  a  camping  clinic  arranged  by  the 
North  Star  Council  to  evaluati  the  council's 
1958  camping  program. 

The  luncheon  session,  the  start  of  a  pro- 
gram scheduled  to  continue  aU  afternoon, 
also  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Gesrge  A.  Selke. 
St.  Paul.  State  commissioner  ol  conservation, 
and  Maynard  Hanson,  St.  Paul,  deputy  re- 
gional director  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  airbase  commander,  wiose  talk  was 
planned  to  stimulate  interest  in  survival 
training  among  the  Scout  lealers,  said  this 
type  of  preparation  can  have  tiany  practical 
applications. 

No  one  knows,  he  pointed  out.  when  hia 
life  might  depend  upon  such  tn  lining.  Emer- 
gency situations  can  occur  for  hunters,  fish- 
ermen, motorists,  or  anyone  in  ho  might  be- 
come injured  or  lost  In  a  remot*  area. 

Colonel  Gould  outlined  the  principles  of 
siirvival  training  and  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing used  by  the  Air  Force.       I 

Anyone  who  receives  this  training,  he  said. 
Is  prepared  both  mentally  and  physically  and 
develops  assurance  and  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  survive  under  any  Circumstances. 

The  Air  Force,  he  said,  has  a  ixirvival  train- 
ing camp  on  Island  Lake,  wUere  personnel 
are  sent  with  only  the  clothidg  and  equip- 
ment they  would  have  if  they Icrashed  in  an 
aircraft. 

There  have  been  many  cases,  [he  said,  when 
persons  have  crashed  in  alrplalnes  and  have 
been  uninjured  but  died  because  they  did 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

When  space  travel  becomes  I  a  reality,  he 
said,  travelers  will  find  no  faiiUUes  to  aid 
their  existence  on  the  planets,  jind  thus  they 
will  have  to  depend  upon  their  town  initiative 
and  capabilities  to  remain  ali^e. 

Dr.  Selke  said  every  community  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  oppottunlMes  for 
young  people  when  they  begin  tb  look  ouUide 
of  their  homes,  schools,  and  {churches  for 
interesting  and  challenging  aciivitles. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement,  I  properly  di- 
rected, he  said,  furnishes  sudh  an  outlet. 
But.  he  added,  it  must  do  thede  things: 

Establish,  through  its  activities,  personal 
Integrity  of  the  individual.       ] 

Develop  self-reliance — enable  the  youngster 
to  care  for  himself.  [ 

Provide  enjoyment  of  charajcter-buildlng 
and  soul -enriching  experiences! 
And  help  a  boy  to  learn  to 
others. 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MINNESOTA  STATEHOOD 
Mr.  THYE.    Mr.  President,  Mlnnesoto 
is  celebrating  its  100th  aniilversaiy  of 


statehood  this  jtax.  As  one  of  the  ac- 
tivities In  this  celebration,  the  Minneap- 
olis Star  and  Tribune  selected  Its  most 
outstanding  carrier  salesman  and  sent 
him  on  a  trip  aroimd  the  world.  The 
salesman  selected  was  Billy  Bevan,  of 
Chisago  City,  Minn.  Billy  left  Minne- 
apolis on  January  12,  flew  to  New  Yoit, 
then  to  Ireland,  Ftance.  Italy,  Greece, 
Iran,  India.  Ceylon,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, Okinawa,  Japan,  Alaska,  and  back 
to  Minneapolis  on  February  4.  All  along 
the  way,  he  distributed  centennial  edi- 
tions of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib- 
une and  spread  good  will, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle spearing  in  the  Minneapolis  Morn- 
ing Tribune  which  describes  the  trip  be 
printed  in  the  Recorj).  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  letter  printed 
In  the  Record  which  I  received  from 
Billy,  which  was  written  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Billy  is  a  freshman  In  high  school  and 
has  reaped  a  great  harvest  of  benefits 
from  his  trip.  His  letter  points  out  the 
Importance  of  travel  and  the  need  for 
communication  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  other 
lands.  Billy  would  wish  that  every  young 
boy  could  have  the  same  experience.  At 
this  stage  of  our  development,  this  would 
be  impossible,  but  I  believe  Senators  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  letter  very  aptly 
points  out  the  benefits  which  can  be  re- 
ceived from  exchange  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo.  as  follows: 

Ton)  OF  Tbavel?  Not  Bzixr  Betaw— Hrtx 
Boakd  Plajtx  Todat  fob  18th  Tock 

ToKTO.— Billy  Bevan  boards  an  airplane 
thU  morning  for  the  18th  time  in  21  days,  as 
travel-hungry  as  the  day  he  left  Minnes<ita. 

The  State's  centennial  air  ambassador  is 
heading  home.  His  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  carrier  bag  is  almost  empty.  His 
round-the-world  whirl  U  slowing  to  a  stop. 

The  young  globe  trotter  from  Chisago  City 
has  had  a  wonderfiU  8  weeks.  U  not  too 
anxious  to  get  home,  and  he'd  like  to  do  it 
all  over  again. 

BUly  win  reach  Anchorage.  Alaska,  today 
in  time  for  lunch.  It  sovmd  like  a  quick 
night  because  of  the  IntemaUonal  Date  Line. 
His  cross-Pacific  Jaunt  actuaUy  wlU  take  15 
hours. 

That's  a  lot  of  reminiscing  time  for  a  boy 
who  has  plenty  to  reminisce  about 

Meeting  Pope  Plus  In  Vatican  City,  wan- 
dering through  the  ruins  of  Athens'  Acrop- 
olis, watching  vultures  circle  overhead  in 
Bombay,  India,  souvenir  hunting  along 
Oinza  Street,  the  Broadway  of  Tokyo. 

Where  In  the  world  would  you  most  like 
to  return  when  your  centennial  duties  are 
finished?  the  Tribune  asked  Billy  Saturday 
in  a  telephone  interview. 

The  14-year-old  high  school  freshman 
heaved  a  sign  before  making  the  impossible 
decision. 

"ManUa,  I  guess."  said  Btlly.  "if  rd  been 
able  to  stay  longer  In  the  PhUippines  I 
could  have  gone  skin  diving." 

Manila  made  a  big  hit  aU  the  way  around 
with  young  Bevan,  especiaUy  a  basketball 
game  he  watched  there. 

It  was  really  good.     If  those  players  were 
kI       "  American  boys,  they'd  sure  give  us 

ft  DfttdC 

He  speaks  from  experience  on  the  basket- 
ball court  at  Chisago  City  High  School.  And 
\3i!*  ***•  honor  student  Is  a  little  worried 
atxnit  mlsalng  classes  durtng  his  34-day  tour 
ne  s  stm  In  shape  to  dribble  and  shoot. 

The  slender  youth  with  th«  crewcut  has 
been  traveling  too  fait  to  gain  a  rubber  tire 


from  tboa*  wUd  foreign  dlahca.  "Some  of 
the  food  sure  tactes  different,  but  1  haven't 
eaten  anything  yet  I  dldnt  llke." 

He's  grown  particularly  fond  of  an  oriental 
dish.  klmohL  "It's  very,  yerj  hot  with  ta- 
baKo  sauce  and  hot  peppers.  I've  eaten  it 
In  Seoul  and  Tokyo,  sitting  on  the  floor  at 
long,  low  tables  loaded  with  everything 
Imaginable."  * 

Seoul  provided  one  of  hto  most  ezdtlng 
•xpetlencee,  when  Billy  visited  Korean  Prea- 
Ident  Syngman  Rhee  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
Sunday  Trlbimes  special  centennial-future 
edition,  honorary  Minnesota  citizenship,  and 
an  invltaUon  from  Governor  Freeman  to  at- 
tend statehood  celebrations  In  May. 

Equally  rewarding,  however,  was  an  In- 
formal talk  with  seven  Korean  teen-agera. 
BUly  found  them  waiting  in  his  hotel  room 
one  evening. 

They  d  heard  that  an  American  boy  was 
In  town  and  Just  wanted  to  talk.   You  know 
about    what    subjects    Americans    take    In 
school  and  what  the  weather's  like  tn  Min- 
nesota. 

Yesterday.  Billy  reached  for  a  jampacked 
Itinerary  when  he  woke  up  in  Prank  Lloyd 
Wright's  famed  Imperial  Hotel  here: 

Breakfast  with  United  States  Ambassador 
Douglas  MacArthur  H;  a  tour  of  Atago 
Middle  School;  a  meeting  with  Hajime  Sato 
deputy  governor  of  Tokyo  metropollUn  office' 
a  visit  with  Shlntaro  Pukushima,  president  of 
Japan  Times;  lunch  with  Japanese  boy  scouU 
at  Chlnaanso  and  a  chat  with  Nagataka 
Murayama.  board  chairman  of  Asahl  Shim- 
bun.  — **»* 

Then  the  carrier  salesman  set  out  through 
the  noisy  trafflc-clogged  streets  of  Tokyo  to 
amble  around  the  Imperial  palace  of  Emperor 
Hlrohito;  Nishi-Honganji,  the  modem  Budd- 
hist temple  east  of  Shlba  Park,  and  the  an- 
cient Meiji  shrine  and  its  gardens.  picUire 
gallery,  and  sports  stadium. 
^Hls  Journey,  via  Northwest  Orient  and 
Trans  Worid  Airlines'  new  Joint  global  serv- 
ice, will  end  Tuesday  as  he  delivers  his  final 
centennial  messages  in  Seattle.  Wash. 

When  Northwest's  flight  3  brings  him  to 
Wold-Chamberlaln    Airport    at    8:47   p.    m 
St.  Paul  Boy  Scouts  and  centennial  officials 
will  be  there  to  greet  him. 

Shouting  the  most  eager  welcome  will  be 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A  Bevan 
and  sister  Betsy,  16.  Betsy  will  be  especially 
happy  to  see  BUly  back  home— she's  a  bas- 
ketball cheerleader  at  Chisago  City  High 


_        „  JANTTAar  25,  1958. 

DKAR  SKWAToa  Thtx:  We  are  now  en  route 
to  Bangkok.  It  will  Just  be  a  quick  stop. 
We  then  go  on  to  Manila. 

We  have  been  graciously  received  in  all 
the  different  countries.  We  have  visited 
Boy  Scout  troops,  church  groups,  and 
schools.  This  trip  is  a  wonderful  experience 
It  helps  to  broaden  yot^seif.  i  wish  all 
American  boys  could  make  this  trip  It 
makes  you  appreciate  the  United  States  a 
lot  more  and  It  helps  you  to  understand 
other  nations'  problems. 

I  now  fully  realize  how  Important  a  eood 
education  is.  ' 

Yours  truly, 

Bn.LT  Bevak. 
Centennial  Air  Ambassador. 


CITATION  OP  THOMAS  LUNSPORD 
STOKES.  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPER 
MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.MONRONEY.   Mr.  President.  Tom 
Stokes,  who  writes  a  column  for  the 
Evening  Star  and  more  than  100  other 
papers  throughout  the  country,  has  been 
dted  for  a  unique  award.    This  latest 
recognition  of  one  of  our  finest  news- 
papermen Is  not  being  given  him  for  one 
stroke  of  genius,  or  even  for  that  lucky 


break  plus  competeoey  whteh  often 
brings  awards.  Neither  does  it  honor 
him  for  a  year  of  day  In  and  day  out 
meritorious  Journalism,  as  did  the  an- 
nual Raymond  Clapper  award  which  he 
won  in  1947.  This  latest  Clapper  award 
to  Thomas  Lunsford  Stokea  n  Is  for  a 
career  of  unvarying  high  standards— 37 
years  of  it  covering  the  complex  and 
changing  Washington  scene,  as  a  press 
association  reportw,  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent, and  a  daily  columnist. 

Recently,  in  the  Senate,  we  have  been 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  our  national  ca- 
pacity to  wage  war  if  we  are  attacked 
and  to  wage  peace  that  there  may  be  no 
more  war.  We  have  looked  at  our  ac- 
complishments and  shortcomings  in  the 
ballistic  missile  field.  We  are  beginning 
to  search  for  the  opportunities  afforded 
us  by  the  challenge  of  outer  space.  We 
are  taking  inventory  of  our  educational 
system  and  studying  the  extent  to  which 
it  prepares  all  our  youth  for  good  citi- 
zenship, usefvd  living,  and  wise  decision 
making,  while  training  the  most  talented 
to  render  the  greatest  service  to  which 
they  are  capable.  We  are  looking  hard 
at  our  diplomacy  to  assess  the  handling 
of  our  stewardship  as  a  great  world 
power. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  have 
great  scientists  to  play  our  role  well,  and 
also  great  statesmen,  diplomatists,  phi- 
losophers, and  teachers— yes.  and 'great 
newspapermen.  The  talents  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  men  and  women  who  re- 
port and  discuss  for  us  events  as  they 
happen,  in  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, on  radio  and  television,  play  a  vital 
role  in  molding  the  public  opinion  which 
in  a  democracy  decides  all  other  ques- 
tions. 

I  differ  in  opinion  with  Tom  Stokes  on 
many  matters.  He  Is  a  crusading  lib- 
eral I  have  enough  of  both  the  liberal 
and  the  conservative  in  me  that  I  fit 
neither  category.  Yet  I  recognize  that 
his  unvarying  high  standards  place  him 
In  the  vanguard  of  the  type  of  able, 
high-principled  newsmen  we  need  as  our 
Nation  faces  the  dangers  of  trial  by 
power. 

The  Clapper  committee  mentions  sev- 
eral of  the  reasons  why — his  integrity, 
courage,  and  scholarship,  his  eagerness 
and  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his 
thoughtfulness  and  modesty  and  kind- 
ness. 

In  a  little  more  detail,  we  can  note  that 
his  courage  and  integrity  have  made  it 
possible  for  Tom,  from  a  prosperous 
Georgia  family,  with  an  Atlanta  prep 
school  and  University  of  Georgia  educa- 
tion, to  fight  the  battle  for  the  Negro's 
civil  rights  with  a  vigor  and  an  under- 
standing that  no  northerner  could  sur- 
pass; and  to  espouse  the  needs  of  the 
common  msm  with  a  steadiness  that  few 
common  men  could  muster. 

His  honesty  and  reliability,  coupled 
with  his  charm  and  modesty,  and  some- 
times the  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  have  won 
him  news  sources  among  the  great  and 
small  here  In  the  Capital  These  must 
have  been  Important  to  his  employers 
on  the  United  Press  and  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  as  he  advanced  as  a  r^xuter. 
Just  as  his  news  sources  learned  that  he 
handles  the  truth  with  respect  and  with 
Intelligence,  so  his  readers  learned  it  as 
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he  began  In  1944  to  write  his  present  na- 
tionally ssmdlcated  column  for  United 
Featiires. 

Tom  stokes  iias  the  ability  to  be  fierce 
In  his  beliefs  without  rancor  or  meanness 
for  those  with  whom  he  disagrees.  As  a 
result,  editors  with  diametrically  opposed 
views  are  able  to  print  his  column,  and 
readers  with  differing  convictions  to  read 
it,  even  during  such  heated  periods  as 
national  election  years. 

I  understand  that  Tom  Is  dangerously 
111  In  Emergency  Hospital  just  now.  It 
must  be  difficult  for  him  to  be  ill.  be- 
cause among  his  outstanding  character- 
istics Is  industry.  He  made  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  college,  won  a  Pulitzer  prize 
back  in  1938,  wrote  Chip  Off  My  Shoulder 
In  1940.  and  The  Savannah  for  the  Rivers 
of  America  series  in  1951.  In  addition 
to  writing  his  column,  traveling  with  the 
news,  and  playing  his  gridiron  parts  with 

great  gusto  upon  occasion,  in  recent  years 
he  has  been  giving  a  weekly  review  of  the 
news  at  St.  Alban's  School.  His  son, 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  m,  better  known  as 
"Chip,"  Is  a  senior  there  this  year,  A 
daughter,  Layton.  died  as  a  small  child 
of  spinal  meningitis.  Tom  also  has  found 
time  to  be  a  gallant  husband  to  his 
charming  wife,  the  former  Hannah  Hunt, 
whom  he  married  in  1924. 

I  ask  imanimoxis  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
United  Press  story  describing  the  recent 
Ra3rmond  Clapper  award  to  Tom  Stokes, 
to  the  hope  that  young  men  and  women 
entering  the  fourth  estate  may  find  in 
his  success  story  challenge  and  encour- 
agement— realizing  that  his  success  is  not 
counted  to  financial  gain,  which  I  am 
sure  has  been  modest,  but  to  really  valu- 
able service  to  his  readers  and  to  his 
country. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«   RATMom>    Clapper    Memorial    Associa- 
tion   Presents    a    Special    CriATiON    to 
Thomas  Lttnsford  Stokes 
In  recognition  of  a  37-year  career  in  Jour- 
nalism In  Washington  that  has  been  marked 
by  professional  achievement  of  the  kind  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Award  has  endeavored  to 
encourage    through    its    annual    citations. 
Winner  of  the  award  for  1947,  Thomas  Luns- 

ford  Stokes  already  has  had  conferred  upon 
blm  this  organization's  acknowledgment  of 
excellence  in  a  given  12-month  period.    Upon 
the  announcement  of  the  1957  award  compe- 
tition, the  association,  impressed  with  the 
frequency  with  which  the  Judges  have  been 
iirged  to  take  note  of  successive  Journalistic 
achievements  of  this  one  brilliant  reporter. 
has  deemed  it  appropriate  to  embody  In  a 
special  citation  the  sentiments  of  these  cu- 
mulative nominations.    They  represent  not 
only  an  acknowledgment  of  the  unvarying 
high  standards  that  have  governed  Thomas 
Lunsford  Stokes  in  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion and  Its  presentation;   they  also  reflect 
the  xmlversal  high  esteem  In  which  he  has 
ever  been  held  by  his  colleagues  throughout 
the  profession.     This  citation  It  conferred 
upon  him  In  order  to  encourage  in  all  who 
share  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession 
the  same  virtues  of  integrity,  courage,  and 
scholarship,  the  same  eagerness  and  Industry 
In  the  ptu-stilt  of  truth,  and  the  same  quali- 
ties of  thoughtfulnes  and  modesty  and  kind- 
ness. aU  attributes  which  he  and  Raymond 
Clapper  had  In  common. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 

MORSE      BEFORE      THE      ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  CARROLL.     Mr.  Preslint,  I  ask 

tmanimom  consent  to  have  prijted  to  the 

body  of  the  Record  at  this  aoint,  as  a 

part  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  a 

speech  delivered  by  the  seniot  Senator 

from  Oregon    [Mr.   Morse]    s^  Denver, 

Colo.    It  is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  one 

of  the  most  important  issues  confrontmg 

our  Nation  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  th ;  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  tl  le  Record. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Speech  bt  Sena'  or  Watne 
Morse,  Rocky  Mountain  Farm  ers  Union, 
Denver.  Colo..  Pebrtjary  3,  195)  I 
This  meeting  of  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers 
Union  members  is  one  I  am  very  h  ippy  to  at- 
tend, because  the  Farmers  Uni(  n  and  its 
great  president.  Jim  Patton.  are  sstablished 
among  the  forces  for  genuine  111  eralism  la 
America  today. 

Your  organization  has  steadfasi  ly  opposed 
the  reaction  manifested  in  so  ma  ay  policies 
of  the  Republican  administration.  You  have 
worked  diligently  for  the  programs  jthat  would 
bring  benefits  not  only  to  the  farmers  of 
America,  but  to  aU  ovu  citizens  J  and  I  in- 
clude near  the  head  of  this  list  the  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  on  the  Snake  River  tHat  would 
mean  so  much  to  the  Pacific  North  vest.  The 
Farmers  Union  has  been  a  b  jlwark  of 
strength  In  the  historic  fight  foi  the  Hells 
Canyon  Dam. 

Of  course,  you  are  most  directly  concerned 
with  the  issues  that  Immediately  affect  our 
farm  population,  and  agrlcultun  il  produc- 
tion. In  the  last  5  years,  these  Issues  have 
unUormly  gone  against  the  farmer . 

In  reviewing  the  record  over  i  he  past  5 
years,  I  cannot  see  that  any  other  judgment 
can  be  made  except  that  the  Eiser  hower  ad- 
ministration has  deliberately  de<  :eived  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  as  o  its  true 
intentions  toward  them,  and  with  the  farm- 
ers thus  misled  and  disarmed  byl  their  de- 
celt,  has  gone  on  to  undermine  tl  e  security 
of  the  family  farming  system. 

I  refer  to  the  first  Important  sta  «ment  on 
farm  policy  that  was  made  in  the  1952  cam- 
paign by  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent, Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhover.  This 
famed  golden  promise  was  given  it  the  na- 
tional plowing  contest  in  Kasson.  Minn.,  on 
September  6,  1952;  it  was  everywhere  re- 
garded as  the  first  authoritative  statement 
of  the  candidate's    views  on    faim  policy. 

Here,  word  for  word,  are  the  important 
pledges  made  to  the  farmers  of  /  merica  In 
that  speech: 

"And  here  and  now.  without  a  ly  'ifs'  or 
•huts.'  I  say  to  you  that  I  stand  behind— 
and  the  Republican  Party  stands  be  lind— the 
price-support  laws  now  on  the  bo  >ks.  This 
Includes  the  amendment  to  the  bislc  Farm 
Act,  passed  by  votes  of  both  partly  s  in  Con- 
gress, to  continue  through  1954  the  price 
supports  on  basic  commodities  at  I  0  percent 
of  parity.  These  price  supports  are  only 
fair  to  the  farmer  to  underwrite  t  ae  excep- 
tional risk  he  is  now  taking.   •   •   • 

"I  firmly  believe  that  agricultur !  is  enti- 
tied  to  a  fair,  full  share  of  the  national 
Income  and  It  must  be  a  policy  o]  Govern- 
ment to  help  agriculture  achieve  this  goal 
•  *  •  and  a  fair  share  Is  not  mere!  y  90  per- 
cent of  parity — but  full  parity. 

"I  give  you  this  positive  assuraice-  The 
Republican  Party  will  use  all  the  power  it 
legitimately  can  use  to  see  that  American 
farmers  obtain  their  f uU  share  of  ti  e  Income 
produced  by  a  stable,  prosperous  country" 

Well,  those  were  the  words  of  E  wight  D 
Esenhower— before  the  election  lln  1962' 
What  did  those  words  mean? 


February  19 


1958 


It  was  not  only  the  farmeiv  of  tMf  ooun- 
try  who  believed  that  General  Elsenhower's 
words  meant  that  he  would  protect  farmers 
from  the  serious  price  decllqe  that  had  al- 
ready set  in.  AU  over  the  country,  the  news- 
papers reported  this  speech  with  big.  black 
headlines,  proclaiming  that!  with  General 
Eisenhower  in  the  White  Housfr  farmers  could 
expect  a  golden  age  ahead  of  them. 

Let   me   read   to   you    the  (headlines   that 
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'8  promises  to 

Tribune,  right 

belt  said   In   a 

the  top  of  the 

Farm    Price 


reported   General   Elsenhowei 
the  farmers : 

Here's  what  the  Des  Moinei 
in  the  center  of  the  farm 
banner  headline  clear  across 
page:     "Ike    Offers    Plan     fck- 
Boost." 

Here's  the  headline  from  tf e  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News:  "Ike  Favors  Mdre  Farm  Props 
and  100  Percent  Parity,  Support  Proposed  for 
Milk.  Produce." 

And  this,  from  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele- 
graph Herald :  "Elsenhower  G  jarantees  High 
Prices— Asks  Wider  Range  of  Crop  Supports, 
Greater  Protection." 

I  suppose  it  u  possible,  as  P  resident  Elsen- 
hower has  explained  later,  tht  t  he  was  badly 
misunderstood  when  he  wan  campaigning 
for  farm  votes  in  1952.  But  he  certainly 
never  did  anything  to  clear  ip  the  misun- 
derstanding at  the  time.  In  fact.  General 
Elsenhower  declared  In  Chlcajo,  on  October 
31,  1952,  that  he  was  outragdd  by  what  he 
called  "deliberate  falsehoods'  employed  by 
his  opponents  in  warning  tiat  an  Eisen- 
hower administration  would  »  ek  to  cut  farm 
price  supports  by  adopting  a  tUdlng  scale 
law. 

Throughout  these  5  yearn  of  steadily- 
deepening  agricultural  depress  Ion.  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  efforts  to  deceive 
farmers  has  continued.  Vfhen  General 
Eisenhower  selected  Ezra  Taft  Benson  to  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  a  few  weeks 
of  election  day  in  1952.  It  w4»  crystal  clear 
to  everyone  who  knew  Mr.  Benson's  past 
record  that  General  Eisenho  irer's  promises 
to  the  farmers  would  be  t>etrkyed.  In  Btera 
Taft  Benson.  Eisenhower  found  a  man  who 
splendidly  qualified  to  betray  hu  own  prom- 
ises to  the  farmers,  and  to  continue  the  at- 
tempt to  hoodwink  the  farmars  with  assur- 
ances of  false  optimism  while  ;helr  economic 
throats  were  being  cut. 

Secretary  Benson  told  the  Ni  ttlonal  Grange 
convention,  in  Burlington.  V;..  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1953:  "The  retreat  of  firm  prices  and 
income  •  •  •  seems  to  have  been  stopped 
a  few  short  months  after  we  tx>k  office."  A 
month  later  he  told  the  natior  lal  convention 
of  the  Farm  Bureau:  "Let  c^e  assxire  you 
•  •  •  considerable  progress  hks  been  made 
along  the  road  to  recovery.  [  believe  that 
1953  has  marked  the  turning  point — in  the 
right  direction." 

One  year  later.  In  December  1954.  after 
the  parity  ratio  had  dropped  14  or  6  points 
further— Mr.  Benson  went  ag4ln  before  the 
National  Farm  Bureau  convention,  to  state 
happuy:  "We  are  headed  In  the  rlfiht  di- 
rection at  last."  ^^ 

Another  year  later,  at  the  end  of  1955 
and  It  began  to  sink  In  that  wh»t  Mr  Benson 
means  by  "the  right  direction"  is  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  he  expected  the  farmers 
to   think.      For   farm   prices   h«d   sunk   some 

more.  But  speaking  to  the  Natttonal  Council 
of   Farm   Co-ops   Just  after   N^w   Years,   he 

^^^- A  new  buoyancy  to  the  market 

place,  a  new  hope,  a  new  vigor  and  seat,  can 
be  anticipated  •  •  •  surely  it  ihould  be  re- 
flected promptly  In  prices  and   ncomea.' 

And  where  are  we  today? 

The  cost  of  things  that  farmei  s  have  to  buy 
for  their  farming  operations  aikd  for  family 
living  is  at  an  alltime  high. 

Farm  prices  have  dropped  17  percent  since 
President  Eisenhower  took  offlqo  In  January 
1953.  The  total  net  Incomes  df  farm  oper- 
ators has  dropped  every  single  year  slnoe 
Eisenhower  took  office— from  |]  5.1  billion  in 


1962.  to  $13.8  billion  In  1963.  to  $12.8  biUlon 
In  1964.  to  $11.7  billion  in  1956.  to  $11.6  bU- 
llon  In  1958.  These  are  official  Department 
of  Agriculture  flgiires. 

Mr.  Benson  has  enormous  powers  under 
the  farm  laws  on  the  books  today,  and  under 
the  laws  on  the  books  throughout  his  term, 
to  support  farm  prices  If  he  wants  to  do  so. 
He  can  support  practically  any  commodity 
he  wishes  at  up  to  90  percent  of  parity.  But 
instead  of  supporting  farm  prices,  Benson 
has  used  his  price-supporting  powers  to  re- 
duce farm  prices  every  single  time  that  the 

law  allowed  him  to— excepting  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1956.  when  he  backed  down 
OB  some  reduced  farm  price  supporU  that 
had  been  announced  and  ordered  them 
raised  part  way  to  the  previous  year's  level 
close  to  election  time. 

Let  me  repeat  this,  because  it  Is  an  Impor- 
tant demonstration  of  the  gap  between  what 
the  Elsenhower  administration  says  and 
what  It  does:  On  every  occasion  except  dur- 
ing the  presidential  election  campaign  last 
year,  that  Mr.  Benson  has  had  freedom  under 
the  law  to  raise  or  to  cut  the  price  for  any 
farm  commodity  by  changing  the  price  sup- 
port. Mr.  Benson  has  chosen  the  alternative 
that  would  result  In  a  lower  price.  Ben- 
son has  reduced  the  price  support  levels 
every  time  he  could  when  they  were  helping 
to  hold  prices  above  the  free  market  point 

Last  month,  the  latest  chapter  In  this 
Btory  was  read  to  Congress  In  the  new  farm 
message  from  the  President.  And  I  would 
have  you  never  forget  that  It  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  whose  door  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program  really  lies  re- 
gardless of  who  the  administrator  of  it 
may  be. 

In  bis  1958  farm  message,  the  President 
•sked  for  little  more  than  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
farm  depression.  PrimarUy,  he  asked  for 
authority  to  lower  prices  of  the  basics  down 
to  60  percent  of  parity,  not  satisfied  ap- 
parently, that  he  has  stabilized  parity  at 
only  80  percent. 

No,  my  friends,  farmers  are  the  last  people 
In  the  country  who  can  afford  to  trust  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  promises,  or  to 
believe  In  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
words. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  admlnUtratlon  our 
national  farm  policy  is  made  100  percent  for 
the  big  food  processing  and  marketing  cor- 
porations. To  a  very  large  extent.  It  Is  made 
by  representatives  of  those  corporations  who 
have  been  placed  In  high  positions  Inside 
the  Agriculture  Department  by  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  This  policy  is  designed  to  Increase 
the  profiU  of  food  processors  and  marketing 
trade»-by  taking  it  away  from  the  farmer. 
For  example: 

Proata  of  27  big  retaU  food  chalnstore 
corporations  Jumped  27  percent  last  year 
over  1955. 

Profits  of  the  123  largest  food  processing 
corporations  rose  8  percent  over  the  year  be- 
fore—and profits  of  the  biggest  companies 
increased  even  more. 

in  the  past  4  years  (1952  to  present)  farm 
prices  have  dropped  17  percent,  while  food 
prices  held  almost  steady  (no  change  from 
December  1952  to  May  1957) . 

(In  the  past  10  years,  farm  prices  dropped 
14  percent,  but  food  prices  rose  16  percent  ) 

But  this  planned  depression  of  the  farm- 
ers to  Increase  the  profits  of  the  food  and 
nber  processors  and  marketing  trades  Is  not 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration's farm  plans. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  is  deliber- 
ately and  systematically  destroying  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture,  to  enable 
these  big  corporations  to  move  in  and  im- 
pose a  revolutionary  and  un-American  style 
of  blg-buslness-domlnated  farming.  The  ex- 
perts cau  it  "vertical  integration."  It  has 
already  taken  over  most  of  the  broUer  in- 
dustry, and  It  Is  making  swift  progress  in  the 
flelds  of  eggs  amd  turkey  production.    Next 
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on  the  list  appear  to  be  cattle  feeding  and 
hogs.  I  advise  you  to  read  up  on  this  ver- 
tical integration  scheme.  This  la  what  you 
can  expect  to  be  up  against  In  a  short 
time — If  the  big-buslness-mlnded  people  in 
the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  get 
their  way. 

In  brief,  vertical  Integration  means  that 
the  individual  farmer  signs  a  contract  with 
some  business  operator  who  puts  up  the 
money,  makes  all  the  plans,  closely  controls 
what  the  farmer  raises  and  how  much  and 
when,  and  leaves  the  farmer  a  kind  of  piece- 
work wage  for  his  trouble. 

The  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  a  farm 
management  firm  which  has  done  a  lot  of 
work  In  setting  up  vertical  integration  plans 
for  big-business  interests,  recently  described 
the  farmer  under  this  setup  as  follows: 

'"The  broiler  producer  under  today's 
vertical  Integration  setup  has  little  Inde- 
pendence of  action.  UsuaUy  he  owns  his 
farm  and  the  broUer  house,  but  he  has  no 
money  In  the  chicks,  none  In  the  feed,  and 
he  cannot  sell  except  through  channels.  He 
U  guaranteed  an  Income  based  on  a  minimum 
price  per  poxmd  of  meat  sold.  He  usually 
Shares  In  any  price  Increases  above  the 
guaranteed  minimum.  To  most  of  us  this 
man  U  the  farmer,  but  technically  be  is  more 
like  a  production  worker  on  an  assembly 
line  who  is  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis"  (by 
Earl  F.  Grouse,  vice  president.  Doane  Agri- 
cultural Service,  in  the  March  1957  Coopera- 
tive Digest— a  pro-Benson  pubUcaUon  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.). 

ThU.  my  friends.  Is  the  t\it\m  that  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  Ito  big-busi- 
ness sponsors  have  planned  for  you  family 
farmers.  ' 

At  the  very  time  that  they  are  Inveighing 
With  most  scorn  against  controls  and  regi- 
mentation in  the  farmer-run  farm  programs 
esUbliehed  over  the  past  25  years,  these  peo- 
ple are  laying  plans  to  bring  farmers  under 
an  Ironclad  system  of  contractual  control  by 
big  business  that  wUl,  In  the  words  of  an 
expert  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea,  leave 
the  individual  farmer  with  "little  Independ- 
ence of  acUon"  and  convert  him  Into  "an 
assembly-line  worker  who  Is  paid  on  a  piece- 
work basis." 

Five  years  ago.  shortly  after  Mr.  Benson 
took  charge  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
the  vertical  Integration  plan  was  advanced  as 
a  policy  recommendation  by  one  of  his  top- 
ranking  assistants.  ThU  was  John  H  Davis 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
now  director  of  the  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness at  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Davis  has 
been  pushing  his  vertical  Integration  brain- 
child in  business  circles  through  his  position 
at  Harvard,  and  has  published  a  book  nro- 
moting  the  plan. 

Way  back  In  1953,  Mr.  Davis  made  an  open 
appeal  for  the  Government  to  relax  the 
antitrxist  laws  and  to  encourage  the  develop, 
ment  of  private  business  monopolies  strong 
enough,  as  he  put  it,  "to  relate  agricultural 
production  to  marketing."  To  put  it  plainly 
what  Mr.  Davis  was  advocating  Is  business 
monopoly  strong  enough  to  run  a  private 
system  of  regimentation  In  place  of  a  Gov- 
ernment farm  program.  He  was  In  favor  of 
giving  such  power  to  big  business,  said  Mr 

Davis,  because  It  would  make  possible  the 
elimination  of  Government  price  supports. 
And  Mr.  E>avis  made  it  clear  he  wasnt  talk- 
ing about  farmer  co-ops  when  he  advocated 
that  processing  and  marketing  firms  be  given 
near  monopoly  powers  over  farm  production 
and  markeUng. 

Here  Is  what  he  said  about  that: 
"Farmer  marketing  cooperatives  cannot 
control  farm  production  without  Govern- 
ment help.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they  will 
become  sufficiently  dominant  in  the  market- 
ing field  to  Integrate  farm  production  and 
distribution  In  a  way  which  will  stabilize  the 
farm  price  structure— unless  the  Government 


acts  to  tip  the  scales  heavUy  In  their  favor 
and  also  to  give  them  some  type  of  control 
over  production. 

"A  more  hopeful  approach  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  encouraging  voluntary  cooperative 
MTangements  on  the  part  of  producers  and 
aU  segmenu  of  the  agricultural  handling 
processing,  and  distributive  Industry.  I  do 
not  refer  to  farmer  cooperatives  but  rather 
to  an  arrangement  whereby  all  typea  of  busi- 
ness would  work  together  voluntarUy  In  a 
common  efforts-each  firm  retaining  its  pres- 
ent entity  and  form." 

There,  in  thU  official  Department  of  Agri- 
culture statement  publUhed  early  in  1953  Is 
evidence  that  this  administration  has  been 
working  to  promote  this  scheme  for  blg- 
buslness  domination  of  American  agriculture 
even  since  it  took  office. 

The  present  farm  situation.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, is  an  emergency  that  U  of  far  more 
fundamental  Importance  than  the  fact  alone 
that  prices  and  incomes  have  been  depressed 
unfairly  and  imnecessarUy.  Bad  and  long- 
lasting  as  the  effects  are  of  the  farm  depres- 
sion itself  upon  farm  people.  Upon  farm  chU- 
dren.  upon  rural  communities  and  rural 
small-business  men.  and  eventually  upon  the 
entire  national  economy— and  the  latter  U 
Increasingly  evident— these  are  not  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

The  greatest  danger  is  that  the  famUy 
farming  system  of  agriculture  Is  being  de- 
stroyed with  speed  and  ruthlessness  right  be- 
fore our  eyes.  The  really  fundamental  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  wUl  be  able  to  preserve 
the  opportunity  for  our  chUdren  to  make  a 
decent  living  on  the  land  as  Independent 
free,  and  prosperous  self-employed  farm 
operators.  ' 

The  farm  problem  Is  really  not  so  complex 
despite  aU  the  compUcations  that  seem  to 
develop. 

American  farms  are  producing  about  5  per- 
cent more  each  year  than  the  commercial 
markets  will  absorb  at  parity  prices  This 
relatively  small  surplus  results  In  a  dispro- 
portionate reduction  of  market  prices  so 
that  farmers  get  much  less  money  for  pro- 
ducing that  extra  5  percent  than  they  would 
fittli°  *°^  "  ""^^  produced  6  percent  too 

It  Is  true  that  our  poptilatlon  Is  growing 
steadily  each  year,  so  that  our  normal  do- 
mestic market  is  getting  larger.  But  toUl 
farm  production  is  rising  at  a  slightly  faster 
I»ce— so  there  U  not  the  faintest  chance  In 
sight  that  we  ourselves  can  eat  our  way  out 
of  the  so-called  surplus  problem  by  letting 
the  free  market  teke  its  course. 

We  can  do  any  one  or  a  combination  of 

three  basic  things  to  protect  farm  prices  and 
Incomes  and  thereby  assure  farmers  of  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 

1.  We  can  take  the  so-caUed  surplus  off 
the  market,  and  find  useful  purposes  for  U 
outside  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 

2.  We  can  let  the  market  absorb  the  fuU 
supply  that  Is  produced,  and  make  up  the 
deficiency  In  farmers'  Income  by  some  form 
of  direct  Government  payments. 

8.  Or,  we  can  adjust  production  to  what 
the  market  will  absorb  at  fair  prices. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Ideal  course  would  be 
to  carry  out  the  best  practical  combination 
of  all  three  things.  I  have  supported  moves 
in  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Here  I  wish  to  digress  a  moment  to  tell  you 
a  Uttle  about  a  trip  I  took  during  the  Con- 
gressional recess,  when  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  dele- 
gation to  a  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliamentary  Association  In  New  Delhi. 
India.  The  participants  In  the  conference' 
represented  the  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. Most  of  them  came  from  the 
coiuitrles  of  Asia  and  Africa  that  emerged 
after  World  War  U  as  nation-states.  All 
these  new  states  are  struggling  to  raise  their 
people  to  a  level  of  decent  human  existence. 
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It  there  was  one  central,  consistent  theme 
sounded  by  these  new  national  leaders,  It  was 
the  theme  that  their  people  want  and  need 
food  far  more  than  thej  want  or  need  the 
military  equipment  that  we  seem  to  think 
It  so  Important  that  they  have.  Bread,  not 
bullets,  Is  what  they  want  and  need  from 
America.  These  men  I  talked  to  at  the  con- 
ference were  simply  not  Impressed  by  the 
warnings  of  war  or  near-war  that  may  over- 
take them,  according  to  American  spokes- 
men, unless  every  coimtry  Is  armed  to  the 
teeth.  In  the  course  of  my  own  speech  to  the 
conference,  1  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
I  believed  the  underdeveloped  nations  would 
be  strengthened  more,  and  freedom,  too.  If 
we  sent  them  bread  rather  than  guns.  I  was 
frankly  surprised  by  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause that  greeted  that  statement. 

By  neglecting  our  store  of  food,  by  calling 
It  BVirpluB,  and  being  embarrassed  by  It.  we 
are  falling  to  realize  an  advantage  over  com- 
munism that  Is  within  our  grasp.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  Russian  missile 
superiority,  even  with  our  Explorer  over- 
bead;  we  are  busying  ourselves  trying  to 
catch  up.  Have  we  forgotten  that  In  Russia. 
Its  lag  behind  us  In  food  production  has  had 
the  same  result?  Have  we  forgotten  the  stu- 
pendous new  goals  fixed  by  Krushchev  In 
meat  and  milk  production,  as  Riissia  tries  to 
catch  up  with  us  In  the  capacity  to  produce 
great  quantities  of  foodstuffs? 

Here  Is  ttie  real  secret  weapon  of  America. 
If  we  will  but  recognize  It.  Here  is  a  better 
answer  to  Russia's  sputnik  than  even  the 
Explorer,  or  Jupiter-C,  or  Thor,  or  Vanguard 
so  far  as  Impact  upon  the  people  of  the  world 
is  concerned.  We  hear  that  by  putting  up 
the  first  sputnik,  Russia  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  the  world,  but  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  greatest  aspiration  of  millions  of 
the  human  beings  on  this  earth  Is  still  not  to 
reach  the  moon,  but  just  to  have  enough 
to  eat. 

The  authority  now  vested  In  the  executive 
branch  to  dispose  of  commodities  on  terms 
of  barter,  or  at  whatever  terms  it  can  get,  has 
scarcely  been  exercised.  I  appreciate  the 
objections  raised  by  other  great  world  pro- 
ducers of  food  to  American  dumping  of  farm 
surpluses.  But  where  people  are  underfed 
because  they  can't  afford  to  buy  food,  no 
commercial  market  can  be  hurt  by  making 
food  available  to  them. 

If  as  much  thought  and  effort  were  put 
Into  this  program  as  Is  being  put  Into  be- 
lated missile  development,  I  dont  believe  we 
would  have  much  to  fear  from  Communist 
appeals  to  these  people.  It  was  my  conclu- 
sion from  this  conference  that  under  Elsen- 
hower and  Dulles,  we  have  a  bankrupt  for- 
eign policy  which  more  than  matches  our 
bankrupt  farm  policy. 

In  addition  to  alleviating  hiinger  abroad, 
we  need  a  food  stamp  program  here  at  home 
for  the  aged  and  Indigent — again,  a  group 
presently  outside  the  effective  market  for 
ma|iy  commodities. 

There  Is  much  merit,  under  appropriate 
circumstances,  for  various  kinds  of  pro- 
grams to  supplement  farmers'  cash  receipts 
from  their  marketings  by  direct  Government 
payments.  The  wool  program  and  the  sugar 
program  are  two  examples,  the  former  In- 
augurated and  the  latter  supported  even  by 
this  administration,  and  both  of  which  I 
bave  cosponsored.  The  marketing  certificate 
plan  for  wheat,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
Senate  cosponsors,  is  In  its  general  outline 
similar  to  these  plans. 

Through  these  approaches  lies  the  future 
of  America's  family  farms.  In  my  Judgment. 
But  I  think  It  clear  that  we  will  never  take 
the  road  to  a  prosperous  family  farm  econ- 
omy imder  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
or  under  any  Republican  administration. 
Without  a  firmly  Democratic  Congress  In 
1858  and  a  Democratic  administration  in 
1960.  the  record  I  outlined  at  the  beginning 
of  this  speech  will  only  be  extended. 


We  must  make  clear  to  the 
pie  by  next  November  what  their 
are. 

I  know  the  Faimeia  Union 
that. 


An  erlcan  peo- 
tltematlves 

W  a  be  doing 


OBJECTION  TO  TEIE  HARRI$-0'HARA 
NATURAL  GAS  BIlL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Resident,  I 
understand  that  a  substantial  delega- 
tion of  mayors  from  around  the  Nation 
is  appearing  in  Washington  to  protest 
the  so-called  Harris-O'Hara  natural  gas 
bill.  I 

I  commend  these  mayors  for  their 
vigorous  demonstration  of  opposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  tl$e  express 
opposition  of  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
to  passage  of  this  bill.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  pie  Record 
the  letter  dated  February  11,  1958,  from 
Mayor  P.  Kenneth  Peterson  (f  the  city 
of  Minneapolis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tie  Record. 
as  follows:  ] 

OinCE  OF  THE  BiItOB. 
Minneapolis,  Februar;/  11.  1953. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  HtncpiiMCT, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Hubert:  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  I  have  been 
advised  a  substantial  delegation  of  mayors 
of  cities  in  this  area  will  be  goin  j  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  protest  the  paaiage  of  the 
Harrts-CFr.ra  natural-gas  bill. 

I  certainly  would  like  to  Join  grtth  them, 
but  I  will  not  be  able  to  leave  trinneapolis 
February  18,  the  day  that  they  will  be  meet- 
ing In  Washington. 

I  have  advised  Mayor  Dllwor  b,  who  Is 
heading  the  delegation,  that  he  can  quote 
me  as  vigorously  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
the  above  bill.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  officially  quote  the  ojuncll  and 
other  members  of  the  official  fimily  here 
unless  they  act  on  it  In  a  council  meeting, 
but  the  sentiment  that  I  have  reeelved  from 
them  Is  exactly  the  same  as  my  ofrn. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  \trltlng  you, 
so  that  you  have  this  expression !  relative  to 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  We,  of  eourse,  will 
appreciate  what  you  can  do  am  l  will  offer 
any  help  or  Information  you  wlal  us  to  give 
you.  Best  personal  regards. 
Yours  sincerely, 

P.  Kenneth  Petei  son. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  tb  state  to 
Mayor  Peterson  and  the  othfr  mayors 
that  I  continue  In  my  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Harris-O'Hara  nitural-gas 
bill,  and  shall  do  what  I  can.  as  one 
Senator,  to  defeat  it,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  law. 
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mlttee's  objectives  to  unwver  corrupt 
practices  committed  by  bi>th  labor  and 
management. 

An  article  in  the  Febra|U7  1958  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine.  one<  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  business  publications,  pre- 
sents an  excellent  summary  of  the  im- 
proper practices  by  some  segments  of 
management  through  thd  use  of  hired 
agents.  | 

Fortunately,  for  Americf  and  our  In- 
stitutions of  political  aind  economic 
freedom,  the  overwhelminig  majority  of 
business  firms,  and  labor  unions  are 
law  abiding,  honorable,  and  committed 
to  soimd  constructive  labor-management 
relations.  The  unsavoryl  record  of  a 
limited  few  should  never  be  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  conduct]  of  American 
enterprise  and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  printed  in  tl 
Record  the  article  entitle 
ferman,  a  Union  Buster] 
Daniel  Bell,  and  published  in  Fortune 
magazine  for  February  1958. 

There  being  no  objectidn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows :  T 

Nate  SHErrERMAN.  Union  Buster 
(By  Daniel  BellK 

or  the  many  tales  of  flli^ammery  un- 
folded in  the  McClellan  committee's  Investi- 
gation, one  in  particular  should  give  bxisl- 
nessmen  pause.  It  Is  the  tale  of  Nathan 
Shefferman — a  tale  that  has  I  given  business 
Itc  worst  publicity  since  the  days  of  the  La 
PoUette  hearings  twenty  years  ago.  What 
first  attracted  public  attention  to  Sheffer- 
man was  his  business  relations  with  union 
leader  Dave  Beck.  Ironically,  however,  as 
the  details  unfolded,  ShefferxXian  emerged  as 
a  professional  wrecker  of  uniOn  drives.  The 
^11  story  reveals  a  rough  pether  world — 
Which  many  persons  thought  had  vanished 
long  ago — of  union  busting  skid  "sweetheart 
deals,"  now  camouflaged  by  tne  trappings  of 
"human  relations." 

Nathan  Shefferman  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  manipulator  of  industrial-relations 
problems  In  the  retail  field.  Later,  he 
branched  out  Into  other  Industries.  Of  his 
forty  largest  clients,  twenty-eight  used  Shef- 
ferman to  fight  union  orgac^atlon.  Since 
an  employer  Is  forbidden  u^der  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  to  coerce  an  employee,  or  cov- 
ertly subsidize  antl-unlon  igroups.  Shef- 
ferman acted  as  agent  for  employers  toward 
this  end.  Through  a  variety  of  ingenious 
techniques  he  strove  to  single  out,  isolate. 
buy  out.  or  discharge  pro-upion  "trouble- 
makers" in  a  company,  organize  anti-union 
task  forces  of  employees,  anfl.  If  unioniza- 
tion seemed  inevitable,  to  bmng  In  a  com- 
pliant union,  usuaUy  Beck's  "Teamsters. 

Shefferman's  firm.  Labor  delations  Asso- 
ciates, had  an  active  list  of  cUents  that 
averaged  300  companies  a  yfar.  It  was  a 
lucrative  business  Indeed, 
paid  him  $239,651  in  one  4-yf 
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NOT  ONI  V  T  ARfiw  TO  u  r  Aiurn.  Wh^^lpool   CorP-   paid   him   $136399   over   a 

nfjri   %JNLjY  IjABOR  to  B  LAME  3-year    period.      Other    Shel^rmAn     ^Umntm 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field, 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllav],  has  done  useful  work 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  public  malpractices  in  the  labor 
and  management  fields. 

Publicity  given  to  the  committee's  dis- 
closures has  emphasized  wrongdoings 
by  a  certain  few  labor  leaders.  Tliis  has 
resulted  In  some  distortion  of  ithe  com- 
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s-year period.  Other  Sh 
that  paid  from  $30,000  to 
talners  and  fees  Included  Thomas  Industries. 
Inc.,  and  Mengel  Co.,  both  of  LouUville,  Ky.; 
Englander  Co,  Chicago;  R.  H.  Macy.  New 
York;  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.  Prom  1949  throtigb  1966.  the 
years  for  which  records  are  available,  the 
firm  earned  $2,481,708  in  retainers  and  fee*. 
Shefferman  himself.  In  the  7-year  period 
from  1950  through  1956,  drew  $346,600  In 
salary,  expenses,  and  bonuses  f^om  the  Labor 
Relations  Associates.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod Shelton  Shefferman,  Matl^aa'a  son.  drew 
•211,800.  ^^ 
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Neither  Shefferman's  rise  nor  subsequent 
infiuence  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  extraordinary  encouragement  of  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  the  largest  general  mer- 
chandise chain  in  the  country.  For  22  yean, 
until  1957,  aiefferman  was  a  trusted  em- 
ployee and  later  •  consultant  for  Sears. 
From  1936  to  1948  he  was  labor-relations 
manager,  reporting  to  the  operating  vice 
president.  In  1939  the  top  management 
helped  him  start  Labor  Relations  Associates, 
In  order  to  take  on  outside  clients,  but  kept 
him  as  a  regular  employee.  After  reaching 
mandatory  retirement  age  in  1948,  Sheffer- 
man continued  as  a  consultant  for  Sears. 

In  August  1957,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
In  the  McClellan  hearings,  he  was  abruptly 
dropped  and  repudiated  by  Sears.  But  the 
record  cannot  be  so  easily  expunged,  nor  the 
problem  of  responsibility  so  quietly  evaded. 
Nor  can  one  answer  easily  the  baflllng  ques- 
tion as  to  why  a  company  so  extraordinarily 
self-conscious  about  its  organizational  struc- 
t\u*  welcomed  such  backstairs  operations. 

THI   PTTCH 

One  might  expect  Nathan  Shefferman  to 
be  a  tough,  slick  operator,  yet  he  is  the 
opposite:  a  harassed,  dUtracted,  medium-set 
man,  now  70,  who  talks  volubly,  in  a  string 
of  catch  phrases,  homilies,  sjdgar  Guest 
poetry,  and  ponderoxu  cliches.  "Human 
relations  is  an  art;  you  don't  make  love 
With  a  slide  rolt."  But  behind  this  lies  the 
quickness  of  a  pitchman,  ready  to  twist  any 
turn  into  immediate  advantage. 

Shefferman's  past  is  fairly  obscure.  Be- 
fore World  War  I,  he  says,  he  worked  in  vari- 
ous personnel  Jobs  and  spent  a  year  with 
the  Harrington  Emerson  Engineering  Co.,  a 
firm  specializing  in  Ume  study  and  manage- 
ment engineering.  From  1920  to  1926  he 
sold  training  courses  to  management.  He 
had  promulgated  what  he  calls  "13  princi- 
ples of  personal  achievement  (which)  are 
as  definite  and  immutable  as  the  principles 
of  any  science."  These  efficiency  principles. 
7  of  them  practical,  6  of  them  inspirational, 
could  teach  any  man  bow  to  organize  his 
tasks.  "But  Industry  was  too  prosperous  and 
making  too  much  money  to  worry  about  ef- 
ficiency," he  says.  "So  I  started  something 
called  Ideas,  Inc.  I  found  inventors  and 
sought  to  promote  their  products.  By  1932. 
however,  like  everybody  else,  I  went  broke."' 
Unable  to  find  a  Job.  Nathan  Shefferman 
began  a  half-hour  program  over  WMCA  In 
New  York,  calling  himself  the  Friendly  Voice. 
"Half  the  program  was  Inspirational,  the 
other  half  I  eoxinseled  people  on  their  wor- 
ries." 

When  the  National  Labor  Board  was  set 
up  under  the  NRA,  Shefferman  knocked  on 
the  door  of  Senator  Wagner  and,  ciUng  his 
experience  In  j)er8onnel.  obUined  a  Job  as  a 
mediator  in  the  Philadelphia  office.  About 
this  time  he  met  Lesslng  Rosenwald,  son  of 
the  builder  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  firm.  He  was  In  charge 
of  employee  relations,  but  reported  dlrecUy 
to  Thomas  Carney,  the  operating  vice  presi- 
dent (Uter  president  of  Sears).  Quite  obvi- 
ously, Shefferman  s  work  had  the  approval 
of  General  Wood,  the  boss  of  Sears. 

Shefferman's  Inspirational  patter  appealed 
to  a  top  management  that  has  always  had  a 
paternalistic  attitude  toward  employees  (even 
today  the  paper  coasters  under  the  coffee 
cups  remind  the  Sears  employee  of  the  bene- 
fits the  company  provides);  the  suggestion 
that  talking  to  employees  would  stave  off 
imlons  appealed  to  the  hardheaded  business 
sense.    It  was  a  match  of  a  man  and  a  task. 

The  period  from  1936  to  1939  was,  of 
course,  one  of  Intensive  labcw  organization. 
Few  management  men  knew  anything  about 
trade  xinlons,  their  politics,  their  Jargon,  etc, 
but  Shefferman  talked  knowingly  of  how  to 
resist  unions.  He  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  he  could.  Over  the  4  years  he  spotted 
potential   prounion   troublemakers   bj  en- 


couraging them  to  air  complaints;  he  or- 
ganized employee  covmcils,  and  directed  the 
company's  antiunion  propaganda. 

rOB  SALB,  WHOUBSAI.B 

His  success  emboldened  him  to  think  of 
forming  a  firm  that  could  seU  its  services  to 
other  companies.  Sears  encouraged  him.  It 
feared  that  U  other  stores  in  a  locality  were 
organized  it  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out. 
In  1939,  Shefferman  set  up  Labor  Relations 
Associates.  A  West  Point  classmate  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  a  General  Westervelt,  who  was 
J\ist  retiring  from  Sears,  became  iU  presi- 
dent.    (He  left  in  1941.) 

Sears  aided  Shefferman  In  a  ntunber  of 
ways.  Its  top  management  recommended 
him  to  other  firms.  The  company  gave  him 
extraordinary  privileges  such  as  the  right 
to  make  large  wholesale  purchases  for  clients 
at  discount  and  to  charge  to  Sears  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  enteruinment  expenses 
that  by  no  logic  should  have  been  borne  by 
Bears.  From  1848  through  1956.  for  ex- 
ample, Shefferman  bought  $478,451.79  worth 
of  merchandise  at  discount  for  about  421 
Individuals,  Including  95  labor  leaders  and 
labor  lawyers.  A  total  of  $94,000  worth  of 
goods  were  purchased  for  Dave  Beck  and 
his  famUy.  John  English,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  teamsters,  piu-chased  about 
$19,600.  Most  of  the  multifarious  entertain- 
ing of  teamster  officials  by  Shefferman  was 
untU  1956.  charged  to  Sears.  (Some  items- 
1955,  Dave  Beck  trip  from  Chicago  to  IndUn- 
apoIU  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Dan  Tobln, 
president  of  the  teamsters  union,  $96.50;  Mi- 
ami, deep-sea  fishing  excursion  boat  for  Beck. 
$65;   food  on  boat,  $18;   tip,  $10.) 

Asked  why  Sears  paid  these  bUls,  Wallace 
Tudor,  vice  president  of  personnel  at  Sears 
explained:  "Mr.  Shefferman  convinced  those 
involved  (I.  e.,  Mr.  Tudors  predecessors)  that 
it  was  Important  that  he  kept  himself  In- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  labor 
movement  and  at  the  same  time  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  thought  that  it  was  important 
that  the  top  union  officials  know  what  Sears 
stands  for  so  that  they  would  know  about 
the  rates  of  pay  In  our  company,  our  benefit 
program."  '  "^i^iii. 

AT  BSCX  AND  CAIX 

It  was  scsnetlme  In  the  mld-thlrtles  that 
Shefferman  met  Dave  Beck.  The  friendship 
was  to  open  up  many  new  financial  oppor- 
tunities for  Shefferman,  contacts  for  his 
business,  and.  Ironically,  opportunities  for 
more  effective  union  busting,  it  was  also  to 
lead  to  his  undoing. 

The  combination  of  qualities  that  appealed 
to  Sears — the  moral  tone  and  merchant 
shrewdness — also  appealed  to  Beck.  For  his 
part  Shefferman  realized  that  in  the  distrib- 
utive field  the  head  of  the  western  confer- 
ence of  teamsters  was  a  coming  man. 

The  two  hit  It  off  personally.  Beck,  lack- 
ing the  smaU  touches  of  conviviality  (he 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes),  liked  to  talk 
big.  Shefferman  made  himself  avaUable  to 
Beck,  would  Join  him  If  Beck  were  lonely. 
Ingratiating  himself  with  an  endless  fiow  of 
Jokes  and  gadgets,  he  became  a  constant 
companion.  "He  always  had  a  conversation 
piece,"  a  teamster  official  recalls,  "a  wrist- 
watch  alarm  clock,  a  miniature  camera,  a 
sprtng-drtven  self-powered  razor,  which  he 
would  puU  out  at  the  slightest  opportunity 
And  If  you  were  Interested,  he  would  offer 
to  supply  one  at  a  discount."  It  is  also  like- 
ly that  Shefferman's  fabulous  abilities  to  get 
It  for  you  wholesale  appealed  strongly  to 
Beck's  acquisitive  yet  parsimonious  Instincts, 
and  this  strengthened  »ie  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  Gradually,  he  became  Beck's 
personal  buying  agent.^     (In  June  1952,  for 

» The  two  subsequently  became  partners  In 
numerous  deals  ranging  from  the  supply  of 
furnishings  for  the  new  teamsters  building 
in  Washington  to  the  sale  of  toy  trucks,  as 
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example.  Beck  sent  Shefferman  a  blU  from 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  for  $90.92,  scrawling 
across  it,  "Nate,  please  pay  this,  D.  B.,"  plus 
a  coda,  "TeU  them  their  socks  I  purchased 
are  terrible,  full  of  holes."  Sheffeman  paid 
the  bill  and  forwarded  the  complaint  ) 

From  1949  to  1963,  Nathan  Shefferman 
paid  out  •85.119.92  for  the  personal  bUto  of 
Dave  Beck.  Beck's  son.  Beck's  wife's  cousin. 
and  other  favorites  of  the  family,  for  such 
divers  items  as  diapers,  shirts,  Ues,  gardening 
supplies,  and  carpets.  These  bills  were  not 
paid  by  Beck  but  by  the  western  conference 
of  teamsters,  which  reimbiu^ed  Shefferman, 
directly,  and  through  a  pubUc-relaUoo*  ac- 
count In  a  Los  Angeles  bank. 

WaXIf   IT  EAIHa 

During  the  years  that  this  close  relation- 
ship to  Beck  was  in  full  flower.  Shefferman 
was  bringing  off  his  greatest— and  flnanciaUy 
most  successful— coups  In  imlon  busting 
The  Shefferman  techniques  ranged  from 
organizing  fake  fronts,  using  industrial  psy- 
chology as  a  cover,  to  bringing  In  compUant 
unions — or  variants  of  these. 

The  Morton  story  Is  a  case  In  point.  In 
February  1955,  the  Morton  Packing  Co 
opened  a  plant  In  Webster  City.  Iowa  em- 
ploying 300  persona,  to  make  frozen  meat  and 
fruit  pies  and  TV  dinners.  Soon  after  it 
found  Itself  confronted  with  organizers  from 
the  CTO  Packinghouse  Workers  Union.  (If 
the  organizers  were  successful,  the  company 
stood  to  lose  about  $200,000  a  year-  it  was 
paying  26  cents  an  hour  less  for  women  work- 
ers and  48  cents  less  for  men  than  were  com- 
parable food  plants  In  Nebraska.) 

Morton  called  for  Shefferman;  one  of  bis 
men.  John  Nevett,  scouted  the  place,  and 
then  ouUlned  a  campaign  for  the  company 
Boon  after,  the  plant  manager  called  In  two 
procompany  workers  who  had  been  talked  to 
by  Nevett  and  told  them  to  see  a  local  attor- 
ney called  Stewart  Lund.  Ltmd,  It  was  ex- 
plained, had  been  hired  by  Morton,  but  the 
two  men  were  to  go  to  him  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  enlist  his  help  in  forming  a  We  the 
Morton  Workers  committee.  This  committee 
began  writing  and  distributing  antl-CIO 
leaflets.  In  addition,  the  company  began 
giving  Job  applicants  a  family  Information 
form,  drafted  by  the  Shefferman  firm,  the 
responses  to  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
company  attorney,  Lloyd  Karr,  for  screening 
out  prounion  applicants;  prounion  personnel 
were  singled  out,  transferred  to  Inferior  Jobs 
and  on  flimsy  excuses  of  absenteeism  and  the' 
like,  discharged.  Just  Isefore  the  NLRB  elec- 
tion in  November  1955,  a  five-man  Sheffer- 
man task  force,  including  Shefferman  him- 
self, came  to  Webster  City  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  antiunion  drive.  The 
CIO  lost  the  election. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  Morton  Co.  was  sold 
to  the  large  Continental  Baking  Co..  largest 
In  the  bread  Industry.  Continental  Is  union- 
ized, 14,000  of  Its  20,000  workers  belonging 
mostly  to  the  bakers  and  the  teamsters. 
Fearing  that  the  packinghouse  workers  might 
win  the  Morton  plant  at  a  second  time 
wxjund.  Continental  Vice  President  George 
Faunce  decided  that  the  company  would  be 
best  served  If  the  bakers  organized  the  plant. 
In  September  1956  a  meeting  was  arranged 
In  Chicago  between  Merle  Smith,  the  bakery 
workers'  regional  representative,  George 
etuart,  the  imion's  vice  president,  and 
Faunce  (Jimmy  Hoffa  was  supposed  to  attend 
but  couldn't  make  the  meeting).  Faunce 
told  Smith  that  management  would  not  op- 
pose an  organizing  drive  by  the  bakers  In 
the  Morton  plant. 


a  promotion  device,  to  teamster  locals. 
Shefferman's  Union  Merchandising  Co.,  to- 
gether with  two  Bubeldlartes,  netted  over 
$200,000  in  1983-M.  Of  this  the  single  larg- 
est share.  $61,750,  went  to  an  Inactive  part- 
ner, Norman  GeaMrt— a  cousin  of  Dava 
Beck's  wife.  ' 
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Tbe  bakers*  «lrlve,  bowever,  fared  poorly. 
In  mid -October,  two  men  from  Shefferman's 
office,  Charles  Bromley  and  James  Nielsen, 
appeared  In  Webster  City  to  help  the  drive. 
Together  with  the  local  teamster  bxulness 
agent,  the  LRA  men  began  to  reeducate 
the  Morton  workers  In  favor  of  unions.  In 
the  meantime,  the  plant  manager  distributed 
union  authorization  cards  to  the  workers. 
When  280  of  the  plant's  300  workers  signed 
these  cards,  the  bakers'  representative  was 
told  that  the  local  was  now  recognized  and 
that  the  contract  wotild  be  negotiated  by 
Faunce  and  George  Stuart. 

The  contract  was  drawn  up  in  Nathan 
Shefferman's  office.  No  union  representa- 
tives were  present.  The  3-year  contract  pro- 
vided for  a  5-cent-an-ho\ir  increase  a  year, 
but  gave  management  a  complete  free  hand 
in  the  modification  of  a  wage-Incentive  pro- 
gram. 

A  cruder  version  of  union  bxistlng  was 
practiced  In  the  Ohio  plants  of  Whirlpool 
Corp.  The  compcmy  manufactiires  appli- 
ances under  the  trademark  of  Kenmore  (dis- 
tributed through  Sears.  Roebuck) ,  and  RCA 
Whirlpool,  distributed  under  Its  own  name. 
In  February  1955,  Whirlpool  bought  the 
physical  plant  of  the  Motor  Products  Corp. 
In  Marlon.  Ohio.  When  Whirlpool  reopened 
the  plant,  it  refused  to  recognize  the  UAW, 
which  had  held  a  contract  with  Motor  Prod- 
ucts. To  oversee  the  hiring  of  new  workers, 
IiRA  sent  In  two  staff  men.  In  interviewing 
new  prospects  they  used  a  human  equation 
test.  The  only  person  who  could  score  the 
test  was  the  LRA  psychologist.  The  tests 
were  simply  a  device  to  screen  out  prounion 
applicants  without  risking  a  Taft-Hartley 
vmfalr-labor-practlce  charge. 

When  the  UAW  began  organizing  the 
Marion  plant,  the  Sheflerman  team  went  on 
to  step  number  2  of  their  arsenal  of  tricks. 
They  created  a  vote  "No"  committee — osten- 
sibly a  spontaneous  group  of  loyal  workers 
seeking  to  fight  the  union.  The  conunlttee 
made  house  calls  on  other  workers,  armed 
With  file  cards  containing  pertinent  back- 
ground information  from  company  files. 

At  Whirlpool's  second  plant  In  Clyde,  Ohio, 
the  antiunion  technique  was  used  in  full 
panoply  against  the  party-Une  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  and,  later,  the  Machinists 
Union.  The  general  plan  listed  the  follow- 
ing steps:  "(1)  Find  lawyer  and  guy  who 
will  set  up  the  'vote  no'  conunlttee;  (2)  find 
the  leaders  on  the  inside  and  outside  and 
■way  them:  (3)  give  the  American  Legion 
material  we  have  and  let  the  'vote  no*  com- 
mittee get  it  from  them;  (4)  keep  rotating 
committee  actively  going.  [The  rotating 
committee  was  a  device  whereby  workers 
Would  sit  on  labor-management  committees, 
ostensibly  to  air  grievances  and  complaints,' 
but  actually,  in  the  easy  give-and-take  dis- 
cussions, to  ascertain  prounion  sentiment. 
The  committeemen  were  rotated  so  that  each 
worker  In  the  plant  would  come  imder 
■crutiny]:  (5)  keep  your  foremen  meeting; 
(6)  save  merchants  and  clergy  and  use  In 
final  drive:  (7)  build  up  case  against  union 
and  get  them  thrown  out  of  their  building; 
(8)  get  'vote  no*  committee  to  visit  homes. 
Pay  them  for  lost  time." 

SWEETECKAST,   SWEXTHXAKT 

Where  unionization  was  Inevitable,  Shef- 
ferman  often  advised  that  a  company  deal 
with  "imderstandlng"  imlons,  which,  more 
often  than  not.  meant  the  teamsters.  This 
was  the  case  In  Shefferman's  operation  fbr 
the  Englander  Co.  (mattresses). 

In  1951  teamster  local  12.  of  &an  Francisco, 
together  with  the  Upholsterers  Union  began  a 
Joint  drive  to  organize  a  new  Englander 
plant  In  San  Leandro.  Calif.  (The  uphol- 
sterers were  to  take  the  production  workers; 
the  teamsters,  the  warehousemen  and  ship- 
ping clerks.)  At  about  that  time  Sheffer- 
man  and  Beck  took  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  On  his 
return.  Shefferman  called  the  local  teamster 
leader  and  explained  that  Englander  had  no 
objection  to  a  union,  providing  the  team- 


sters represented  the  entire  platit.  A  few 
days  later  Mike  Katz.  the  upho^terers  or- 
ganizer, quit.  (Katz  testified  tl*it  in  April 
1953  he  had  been  hired  by  Shtferman  to 
stand  outside  Englander's  plant  ib  Brooklsm 
one  day  at  arrival  time  and  at  qvjitting  time, 
to  see  if  he  could  "spot  any  Oommunlsts 
among  the  workers."  For  this  1  day's  work 
Katz  was  paid  $2,800  by  LRA.) 

After  intermittent  dealings  on  ( ,  local  basis 
with  the  Teamsters,  Englander  in  1955  nego- 
tiated a  master  contrast  for  1!  of  its  17 
plants  with  the  Hoffa  union,  e  Idney  Kor- 
shak,  the  company's  lawyer,  subsequently 
explained  why.  The  teamsteri,  he  said, 
"claimed  they  represented  the  Majority  of 
our  employeee.  and  we  accepted!  the  state- 
ment." And  In  a  burst  of  f rankni  iss  Korshak 
said:  "There  were  reports  the  newly  merged 
AFL-CIO  was  going  to  launch  a  1  irge  organ- 
izing drive.  We  were  fearful  ol  that,  and 
we  felt  that  we  co\ild  live  with  the  team- 
sters." 

ALL-OUT   AT  THI   BOSTTON   8*  -OR* 

It  was  at  the  Sears  Boston  jtores  that 
Shefferman's  varied  techniques  'came  into 
full  play.  The  warehouse  employies  of  seven 
Sears  stores  In  the  metropoUtaa  area  be- 
longed to  a  quiescent  teamsters  \jnlon;  some 
of  the  other  store  employees  belonged  to  a 
Sears.  Roebuck  Employees'  Cou|icIl,  which 
had  been  organized  by  Sheffermjan  in  1938 
to  head  off  the  AFL  Retail  Clerk*.  In  1950. 
Roy  Webber,  head  of  this  Employees'  Coun- 
cil, told  AFL  organizer  John  Lii<d  that  the 
council  wanted  to  Join  the  AFL  Rttail  Clerks 
because  it  was  being  pushed  aroulid  by  man- 
agement. In  fact,  about  80  penient  of  the 
council  members  signed  up  for  ;  naking  the 
change.  Shortly  before  ah  KLB  B  election, 
however,  Webber  changed  his  mil  id,  and  the 
revolt  failed.  It  was  revealed  later  that 
Webber  had  been  bought  off  wH  h  a  (20-a- 
week  pay  raise. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  employeiis  with  the 
Sears  Employees'  Council  continued,  how- 
ever, and  in  1953  they  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  affiliate  with  the  AFL  RetaU  Clerks.  A 
month  later  an  LRA  staff  man,  a  Mr.  Quffy, 
arrived  in  Boston  with  full  pier  Ipotentlary 
powers  to  break  up  this  drive.  Mi .  Guffy  was 
actually  James  Nielsen,  who  had  done  pro- 
Bakers  union  work  at  Morton,  Sears  as- 
signed a  personnel  manager.  Paul  Rohrdanz, 
to  carry  out  Nielsen's  instruction*. 

Over  the  next  2  years  Nielsen]  and  other 
LRA  men  did  the  following:  i 

Trained  Rohrdanz  in  the  use  oi  the  rotat- 
ing committee  technique;  cofiducted  a 
union-attitude  survey  among  Boston  em- 
ployees; and  arranged  for  the  transfer  of 
prounion  employees.  j 

Set  up  a  new  Sears,  Roebuck  femployees* 
Council  (using  a  few  dissident*  from  the 
old  group)  In  order  to  dispute  tiie  right  of 
the  old  council  to  use  the  naaxe.  and  to 
affiliate  with  the  retail  clerks. 

Created  a  vote  no  committee  to  oppose 
all  unions. 

Set  up  a  diversionary  teams  «rs  imion 
drive  In  competition  with  the  IFL  retail 
clerks.  | 

This  final  stroke  waa  arranged 
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o—  by  Nathan 

Shefferman.  He  persuaded  the  AFL  retaU 
clerks'  organizer  John  Llnd  to  leave  that 
union  for  a  Job  with  the  laundry  workers, 
who  then  "loaned"  him  to  the  teamsters  for 
the  organizing  drive.  (Llnd's  house  was 
provided  with  aid  conditioning  by  Sears, 
and  the  bUl  was  paid  by  Shefferman.) 

As  one  contribution  to  "confusion,"  a  pro- 
teamster  employee  testified  he  allowed  his 
car  to  be  damaged:  the  Urea  were  ice-picked 
and  bricks  heaved  through  the.  windows 
The  retail  clerks  got  the  blame,  and  the 
car  owner  got  three  new  tires,  p^id  for  by 
Sears.  i 

The  strategy  of  the  three!  different 
groups — the  Sears  council,  the  vote  no  com- 
mittee, and  the  teamsters — was  directed  by 
LRA.  which  paid  most  of  the  1  ills.  The 
upshot  of  these  diverse  maneuven  i  was  that 


In  May  1955  the  majcnlty  of  Sean  employees 
voted  for  no  union. 

A  HOTTSX  onOD] 

The  present  Sears  management  has  dis- 
claimed Shefferman  and  professes  to  be  dls- 
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retired  Sears  vice  president, 
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would  Sears  have  kept  him 

imtU    1957;    and   would   Caswell,   the   vice 

president,  have  been  made  a  director? 

By  all  tenets  of  Sears  management  ideol- 
ogy, it  should  have  been  About  the  last 
company  in  the  country  to  need  the  likee  of 
Shefferman.  Quite  aside  froita  the  fact  that 
Sears  prides  itself  on  its  ptoblty  and  Its 
concept  of  stewardship,  it  is  |i  firm  that  has 
pioneered  the  decentrallzatuan  concept  of 
organlzaUon.  It  has  been  highly  articulate 
about  its  policy  of  giving  asTmuch  respon- 
sibility as  possible  to  local  managers.  It 
has  argued  that  through  Its  supervisory 
training  and  elaborate  morale  surveys  it  la 
able  to  take  the  pulse  of  workers'  feeling.  It 
has  sought  to  prove  that  its  own  sense  of 
how  to  treat  employees  and  iht  high  wages 
and  benefits  it  pays  do  awai  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  unions  at  Sears.       1 

THi  nttrrrs  o»  exped^enct 
Yet,  even  after  1948.  wheniemployee  rela- 
tions and  personnel  functidns  were  Inte- 
grated. Sears  continued  to  use  Shefferman  as 
a  behind-the-scenes,  freewhefUng  agent,  re- 
porting only  to  CaldweU.  ^ven  when  the 
group  managers  of  stores  In  Boston  and  In 
Indianapolis,  in  1953  and  1955,  protested  that 
they  did  not  want  Labor  Relations  Associates 
meddling  in  their  affairs,  headquarters  over- 
ruled them,  deciding  apparently  that  the 
Shefferman  brand  of  operation  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  choice  between  management 
Ideology  and  expediency,  Sekrs  repudiated 
Its  own  philosophy  and  chose' expediency. 

In  one  sense  the  Shefferman  technique  has 
paid  off  for  Sears.  Of  205.(100  workers  in 
Sears,  Roebuck,  only  14.000|  are  organized 
and  of  these,  7,000  belong  to  the  teamsters. 
Strange  to  say,  or  not  so  strapge  to  say,  the 
teamsters  have  not  yet  mount«i  a  really  ef- 
fective organizing  drive.  I 

One  of  Shefferman's  associajtes  has  defined 
his  technique  simply:  "We  opterate  the  exact 
way  a  union  does,"  he  said,  "out  on  manage- 
ment's side.  We  give  out  leasts,  talk  to  em- 
ployees, organize  a  propaganda  campaign." 
There  is,  however,  one  difference:  xmlon  op- 
erations are  generally  quite  ppen.  those  of 
Shefferman — and  Sears — hav4  been  covert 
and  perhaps  sometimes  iUe 


THE  NATIONAL  EC(bNOMY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  ^r.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoro  ^xcerpts  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Hauge,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
State  Broadcasting  Association  Presi- 
dents. I  believe  this  brief  sjtatement  will 
help  all  of  us  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  economic  situation  at  jthe  moment. 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

ExcEHPT  Fkom   Aoobess  bt  Gabriel   Haugc. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Ps%ident,  Before 

TH«    THIRO    ANKTTAL    COMTERtNCX    OF    STATE 

Broadcasting  Association  Presioents, 
Under  the  Auspices  op  National  Associa- 
tion or  Broadcasters,  Shorehau  Hotxl, 
Washington,  D.  C.  FEBRtrARjr  19.  1958 
To  a  group  of  Americans  1  a  the  field  of 
broadcasting  perhaps  an  econo  mist  may  ven- 
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ture  a  comment  on  the  problem  of  communl- 
catton  in  his  own  field.  Let  me  take,  as  an 
example,  last  Wednesday's  economic  state- 
ment of  the  President  which  apparently  has 
left  some  people  with  the  ImpreMion  that 
he  predicted  a  bxislness  upturn  in  March. 
That  this  misUken  impression  was  gathered 
from  his  statement  Illustrates  how  difficult 
and  even  hazardoiis  communication  at  times 
can  be. 

Consider  what  the  President  said  bearins 
on  this  matter. 

First,  he  stated  that  indications  pointed 
to  the  start  of  a  pickup  in  Job  opportunities 
in  March.  On  the  basis  of  the  existing  sched- 
ule of  reporting  by  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Commerce,  the  March  figure*  wUl 
become  available  during  the  second  week  of 
AprU.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  February 
figures,  reported  in  March,  will  show  any 
improvement  over  the  January  flgiires  re- 
ported last  week— rather  the  contrary  Is  to 
be  expected. 

Second,  the  President  stated  that  a  Job 
pickup  in  March  should  mark  "the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  downturn  In  our  econocny." 
This  language  hardly  seems  to  say  that  an 
upturn  In  the  economy  wlU  come  in  March. 
Improved  employment  in  March,  reported  In 
Aprtl,  should  constitute  a  good  sign  that  the 
downturn  was  running  out  of  steam.  But, 
obviously,  an  economy  as  vast  and  complex 
,  as    otirs    does    not    change    its    direction 

u  abruptly  and  proceed  to  turn  around  on  a 
dime.  Personally,  I  would  expect  to  see  the 
downturn  slow  to  a  stop  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  calendar  year.  Thereafter,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  forces  making  for  an  up- 
turn should  start  to  outweigh  the  downward 
forcee.  thus  signalling  the  beginning  of  a 
general  advance. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  here  today 
to  analyze  a  misreading  by  some  people  of 
part  of  the  President's  economic  statement, 
because  of  the  relevance  of  effective  com- 
munication to  the  sute  of  confidence.  The 
state  of  confidence  Is  always  an  important 
factor  affecting  the  state  of  busineea.  It 
wlU  have  a  key  role  to  play  over  the  months 
ahead  In  Influencing  the  course  of  the 
economy. 

By  the  nature  of  your  work  in  communi- 
cations, I  know  that  you  have  a  great  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  While  I  believe  you 
should  vigorously  expose  fatuous  optimism. 
I  think  you  should  as  vigorously  exp>o8e  un- 
justified gloom.  I  know  you  seek  to  reflect 
the  true  nature  of  the  news  from  the  eco- 
nomic front.  I  say  this  realizing  full  weU 
that  bad  news  tends  to  drive  out  the  good 
Over  the  next  60  to  90  days,  the  Judgment 
people  form  about  the  economic  future  win 
have  much  to  do  with  the  shape  that  future 
takes.  CerUinly  one  of  the  factors  bearing 
on  this  Judgment  will  be  the  balance  in  the 
news  that  they  read  and  bear. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  balance. 

While  it  is  true  that  4^  million  Americans 
were  out  of  work  at  the  last  count,  more  than 
62  million  Americans  were  reported  at  work. 
While  automobile  sales  are  well  below  ex- 
pectations, housing  starts  last  month  were 
Up  6  percent,  and  rising  applicatlona  for  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  are  an  augury  of  further 
improvement. 

While  purchases  of  durable  consumer  goods 
are  disappointing,  retail  sales  generally  are 
well  maintained  and  scarcely  suggest  that 
consumers  are  taking  to  their  storm  ceUars. 
Economic  facts,  of  course,  will  determine 
the  economic  news.  Private  or  public  state- 
ments about  them  will  make  them  neither 
larger  nor  smaller.  But  the  balance  In  which 
they  are  reported  and  the  perspective  In 
which  they  are  viewed  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  unfolding  economic 
events. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point  by  a  recollection 
T  ^^*°  •arher  day  of  economic  uncertainty. 
I  recall  sitting  at  lunch  with  some  doctors 
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a  few  years  ago  and  heard  a  new  phrase^ 

"Iatrogenic  symptoms."  in  medical  parlance, 
this  phrase  describes  symptoms  induced  in  a' 
patient  by  the  way  the  doctor  handles  him. 
"Hie  analogy  to  economics  is  obvious.  The 
Nation's  economic  doctors,  both  In  and  out  of 
the  Oovemment.  should  conduct  themselves 
so  as  not  to  induce  iatrogenic  symptoms  in 
the  economy  that  can  only  prolong  the 
malaise  and  delay  the  recovery.  These  doc- 
tors can  be  concerned  without  being  calam- 
itous; they  can  be  careful  without  being 
caUous.  * 


THE  JET  AGE 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as 
it  considers  H.  R.  5822.  three  most  timely 
articles,  one  of  them  an  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  local  newspapers  last  Fri- 
day. February  14.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Senators  would  do  weU  to  have, these 
articles  before  them  as  they  prepare  to 
vote  on  the  bill. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Jet  Age  Legisla- 
tion," published  in  the  Baltimore  Ne\^'s- 
Post  for  February  14, 1958.  strongly  urges 
immediate  passage  of  H.  R.  5822. 

The  same  issue  of  the  News-Post  con- 
tains an  illiuninating  article  UTitten  by 
George  Carroll  on  America's  Jet  future 
and  points  up  the  necessity  for  passage  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  Washintgon  Daily  News,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1958,  and,  I  am  told,  other 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  published  a  story  written  by 
Roger  Stuart,  entitled  "United  States 
Finance  Hurdles  May  Put  Red  Jetliners 
Ahead."  Again,  this  article  stresses  the 
urgency  of  H.  R.  5822. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  codt 
sent  that  these  three  newspaper  pieces  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recxjrd.  as  follows: 
(From  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  February 
14. 1958] 

Jet  Ace  Legislation 

Scheduled  to  come  up  in  the  Senate  for 
Monday  U  a  bill  which  will  help  to  get  this 
Nation's  commercial  alrUnes  on  tbe  runway 
of  the  Jet  age. 

In  simple  terms,  the  bill  would  permit  air- 
lines to  use  money  obtained  by  sale  of  old 
aircraft  for  the  purchase  of  Jets.  The  air- 
lines wovUd  expect  to  pay  capital  gains  tax 
on  the  money  from  the  sales. 

This  makes  such  good  sense  that  you  may 
wonder  why  a  hiU  is  necessary.  In  order 
to  make  this  operation  possible  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  has  to  be  amended 
As  It  works  now,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regards  money  received  from  sale  of  old  flight 
equipment  as  belonging  to  the  Government, 
in  the  form  of  Income  to  be  applied  against 
maU  pay. 

The  crux  of  It  Is  that  the  airlines.  Instead 
of  \ising  such  money  to  move  Into  the  Jet 
age.  WlU  be  depoeiting  It  with  Uncle  Sam 
unless  the  act  is  changed. 

Let's  considw  a  few  facta.  An  American- 
made  commercial  Jet  costs  about  6.6  mU- 
llon.  The  Russians  already  have  some  50  of 
their  TTJ-104  Jets  in  operation  and  are  aiming 
at  setting  up  a  trans-Atlantic  route  to  this 
country,  the  Brltlsh-bullt  prop  Jet  Britannia 
holds  trans-Atlantic  speed  records  In  both 
directions. 

It  Is  Important  to  national  prestige  for  the 
Government  to  make  every  Intimate  effco-t 
to  clear  the  way  for  our  own  airlines.  The 
House  has  passed  the  bill. 
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In  the  Senate  It  wlU  be  support^l  by  Senm- 
tors  MoNRONET,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  ^relgn  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  Macnuson,  Democrat, 
of  Washington,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  air.  It  ought  to  be  passed  without 
delay. 

(From  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  Pybruary 
14. 19581 

Semats  Votb  Schedxtled  Monimt  Vital  to 

AicERiCA's  Jet  Ftrru«« 

(By  George  Carroll) 

The  Senate  will  be  asked  next  Monday  to 
I^R^^^  certain  the  United  States  wins  its 
•2,500.000,000  bet  on  the  commercial  Jets 

The  stakes  are  high:  (i)  Supremacy  on 
peaceful  world  alrlanes  and  (2)  an  up-to-the- 
minute  reserve  of  Jet  airlift  for  our  nUlltary 
forces  in  case  of  world  war  HI. 

The  Senators  are  scheduled  to  vote  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  that  would  make  It  easier  for 
airlines  to  pay  for  the  $2,500,000,000  worth  of 
new  turbine-liners  they've  ordered. 

■The  House  already  has  voted  it  and  support 
of  both  Democratic  and  Republican  leadera 
In  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Indi- 
cates the  Senate  should  foUow  suit. 

The  seven  sponsors  of  the  blU  in  the  upper 
chamber  include  both  Senator  Macntow 
(Democrat,  of  Washington),  Commerce  Sub- 
committee chairman,  and  Senator  Brickeb 
(Republican,  of  Ohio),  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  permit  an  airline, 
whm  it  disposes  of  old.  pUton-drlven  planes, 
to  bookkeep  the  proceeds  not  as  operaUnie 
revenue  to  be  appUed  against  mall  pay  but 
as  a  capital  asset  subject  only  to  26  percent 
capital  gains  tax.  f«v*ui. 

i.„T^/  ^^^  airlines  have  borrowed  up  to  the 
hilt  from  banks  and  insurance  companies  to 
buy  new  Boeing  lOTe,  Douglas  DC-S's,  Con- 
va  r  880s,  Lockheed  Electras.  and  Palrchild 
Friendships. 

The  current  bUl,  like  the  6-peroent  fair 
raise  which  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
granted  not  long  ago.  is  meant  to  insure  the 
lines  wUl  have  enough  cash  to  meet  commit- 
ments. 

Soviet  accomplishments  plus  capture  by  a 
British-made  prop-Jet  airliner  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  speed  record  in  both  directions, 
ought  to  prod  the  bill. 

Stanley  Gewh^  vice-president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  trade  body  of  the 
lines,  says: 

•We  know  the  Russians  have  six  different 

SSi  ^iH^f^'^^^P  *°**  P"^*'  ^^'  transports. 
Were  told  they  have  speed,  range,  and  capa- 
bility equal  to  our  own. 

,«'3!^!J'^*  ^°^  ^^^^  "**<*  interchangeably 
^military  operations  and  as  part  of  toe  air 
transport  system  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellites. 

"Last  week  the  TU-104  landed  the  new 
Sovl^  Ambassador  at  the  Baltimore  Airport 
The  Russians  see  commercial  airpower  as  an 
insmiment  of  diplomacy,  an  element  of 
prestige  in  world  politics,  as  yet  another 
weapon  in  the  cold  war."  "•-*» 

This  may  be  expected  to  be  pointed  up  In 
the  Senate  Monday  along  with  the  record 
time  of  7  hours.  44  minutes  flown  by  the 
British  BrltannU  from  New  York  to  London. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
February  14.  1958] 

Who's  Goino  To  Pat  for  Ours?— UNnxn 
Statxs  Finance  Huboum  Mat  Put  Red  Jit- 
LiNERs  Ahead 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 
The  United  States  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
losing  out  to  the  Russians  In  another  vital 
activity  causing  a  decline  In  American  pres- 
tige comparable  to  that  when  the  sputniks 
went  aloft. 
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This  time  the  battle  for  supremacy  Is  in 
the  field  of  air  transport.  The  key  la  Jet- 
propelled  commercial  plane  service. 

Long  aware  that  huge,  time-shattering 
Jet  planes  someday  would  revolutionize  air 
travel.  United  States  carriers  and  aircraft 
manufacturers  have  planned  for  years  toward 
the  eventual  changeover. 

ON  OBOES 

All  domestic  carriers  now  have  new  equip- 
ment on  order.  First  passenger-carrying  Jet 
transports  are  slated  to  go  Into  service  In 
1959. 

The  domestic  trunkllnes  alone  have  placed 
orders  for  some  350  Jets  and  prop-jets  for 
delivery  in  the  next  4  years,  while  United 
States  international  airlines  plan  to  acquire 
their  first  half-billion  dollars'  worth  of  Jets 
next  year. 

But  at  this  moment,  as  far  as  American 
passenger-carrying  airlines  are  concerned,  the 
Jet  age  has  yet  to  dawn. 

Meanwhile,  Aeroflot,  Russia's  domestic  and 
International  air  service,  Is  understood  to 
have  at  least  50  commercial  Jets  already  on 
the  job. 

Regularly  scheduled  jet  passenger  service 
presently  is  in  operation  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Red  China,  for  example. 
Meanwhile,  the  Communists'  jet  planes  serve 
routes  extending  across  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  negotiations  are  underway 
to  open  a  Moscow-Paris  route. 

IMAGINATION 

"It  doesnt  take  much  imagination  to 
assiime  thut  Aeroflofs  next  big  propaganda 
objective,"  said  one  United  States  airline 
official,  "will  be  to  secure  a  Moscow-Euro- 
pean-New York  route.  And  the  Reds  will  be 
prepared  to  supply  top  Jet-plane  service. 

"Considering  how  the  United  States  here- 
tofore  has  led  the  world  in  air  transport 
service."  he  added,  "it'll  be  a  hard  pill  for 
Americans  to  swallow  if  Russia  takes  the 
lead." 

Said  another  airline  spokesman:  "There 'd 
be  no  question  about  our  being  able  to 
compete  if  it  weren't  for  the  profit  squeeze. 
Here  we  are,  doing  more  biisiness  than  ever, 
but  with  net  profits  getting  smaUer  and 
smaller  as  our  revenues  mount.  Well,  the 
answer  to  that  is  plain — ^rising  prices  on  one 
hand,  and  CAB's  unrealistic  policies  on  the 
other." 

PROBLEM 

Caught  In  this  kind  of  profit  squeeze,  the 
airlines  say  the  problem  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Jet 
equipment  is  extremely  difficult. 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Alp 
Transport  Association  of  America,  asserts: 

"It  took  a  sputnik  to  shock  the  lag  out  of 
otu"  missile  program. 

"Will  we  have  to  wait  for  Aeroflot,  the 
Soviet's  airline,  to  overtake  us  before  the 
Government  appreciates  the  need  for  a 
privately  financed  United  States  commercial 
Jet  fleet?" 

Normally,  it  was  pointed  out.  the  money  Is 
available  to  the  airlines  to  finance  their 
equipment  pturchases  from  private  banking 
houses.  But  bankers  are  wary  of  airline 
securities  In  view  of  the  continuing  decline 
In  net  earnings. 

I.ECISlJiTION 

Legislation  pending  In  the  Senate  will,  if 
adopted,  help  to  some  extent.  There  is  a 
House-approved  measure  scheduled  to  come 
up  for  consideration  February  17.  it  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee Jast  siunmer,  but 
too  late  for  floor  consideration  before  Con- 
gress adjoximed. 

The  bill— H.  R.  5822— woiUd  permit  subsi- 
dized airlines  to  retain  capital  gains  from 
sale  of  used  flight  equipment,  after  payment 
of  capital  gains  taxes,  provided  that  this 
money  is  used  to  buy  new  flight  equipment. 

Need  for  the  legislation,  according  to  its 
backers,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  ClvU 
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Aeronautics  Board  recently  adopte  1  a  policy 
of  using  most  capital  gains  as  an  offset 
against  subsidy  to  be  paid  to  th^  subsi- 
dized airlines.  Thus,  capital  invested  in 
flight  equipment  is  dissipated  to  p4y  operat- 
ing expenses.  ' 

The  subsidized  airlines  themselves  have 
complained  that  the  CAB  ruling  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  rate  regulationj  since  no 
other  industry  is  denied  the  use  of  ts  capital 
gains. 

"Obviously  thU  piece  of  leglslat  on  is  not 
the  whole  answer,"  commented  a  io'sesman 
for  one  United  States  internation  il  carrier. 
"But  its  adoption  would  help,  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  to  provide  the  financei  required 
by  the  airUnes  to  begin  receiving    the  new 
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equipment  without  which  they  catinot  pos- 


sibly keep  pace  with  Aeroflot  and 
Government-owned  competitors." 


the  other 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  U.  S.  ^.  "ARI- 
ZONA" MEMORIAL  AT  PEaIl  HAR- 
BOR j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempAe.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tl  le  unfin- 
ished business.  ' 

The  Senate  resumed  the  cons  u^ianuj 
of  the  bm  (H.  R.  5809)  to  autho  -ize  con- 
strucUon  of  a  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  J  lemorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 


IN   THE   A  :REAGE 
THE     SOIL     BANK 
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PARTICIPATION 
RESERVE  OP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President, 
partment  of  Agriculture  finds 
the  position  of  having  a  greater  ^^^^^^^ 
for  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve 
of  the  soil  bank  program  thaii  it  has 
money  to  pay  for. 

This  has  created  a  tremendous  amount 
of  confusion  and  disappointmen  ;  among 
our  farm  people,  particularly  the  pro- 
ducers of  com  and  cotton. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  determine 
which  farmers  shall  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage  reserve  fdr  which 
there  are  inadequate  funds.        ] 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  and 
concerted  propaganda  campaign  to 
place  responsibility  for  this  bad  ituatlon 
upon  the  Department  of  Agrlcu  ture. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  hat  the 
responsibility  for  this  bad  situat  Dn  rests 
upon  Congress,  and  upon  Congre  s  alone 
In  the  interest  of  fair  play.  I  sh  ill  state 
for  the  Record  the  events  which  lave  re- 
sulted in  the  confused  situatioj  i  which 
now  exists. 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  authorizes  i  maxi- 
mum program  of  $750  million  a  rear  for 
the  acreage  reserve.  ] 

The  budget  request  submitted  In  Jan- 
uary 1957  called  for  a  total  of  $4  billion 
for  the  soil-bank  program,  and  did  not 
earmark  amounts  for  acreage  Reserve 
and  conservation  reserve.  1 

The  estimates  submitted.  l4)wever 
consisted  of  $701,173,340  for  thelcreage 
reserve  and  $267,562,660  for  tl^e  con- 
servation reserve,  with  $31,264,000  pro- 
vided for  contingency  reserve. 

When  the  House  Appropriatloi^  Com- 
mittee considered  this  request,  it^uced 
to  $600  million  the  estimate  of  $701 
million  for  the  acreage  reserve.    T 

The  House  Appropriations  Conjmlttee 
also  limited  the  1958  program  tp  $500 


million,    and    expressed    dbubts 
carrying  on  the  program  beyond 
I  quote  from  House  committee 
No.  438.  at  pages  10  and  2£ 
10.  1957: 


1958 


about 
1958. 
report 
dated  May 


the  sdvlsa- 
beyond  the 
lount  of  com- 
e  tmder  the 

nport.  the 

le  committee 


Then,  on 
endment 

lendment 
Republl- 

Harrison 


In  view  of  this  experience,  t  he  committee 
has  reduced  the  1958  approprli  itlon  for  pay- 
ments under  the  acreage  reserve  program 
from  the  tYSO  million  authorized  for  1957, 
and  the  $701,173,340  requested  for  1958.  to  a 
total  of  $600  million.  Further^  based  on  the 
record  and  serious  doubts  as 
billty  of  continuing  this  p:  _ 
next  year.  It  has  limited  the 
mitments  which  may  be  l 
1958  program  to  $500  million 

As  discussed  earUer  in  l 
majority  of  the  members  of  ^.  .-v,..^,..,^^ 
have  serious  doubts  that  the  program  will 
reach  its  basic  objective  of  reducing  produc- 
tion—and woiUd  quesUon  It  [further  if  it 
did.  ^  I 

On  May  15.  1957.  the  Hclise  adopted 
the  Harrison  of  Virginia  an^endment  to 
suspend  operation  of  the  sojl-bank  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1957.  and 
to  delete  the  provision  of  $500  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  proium. 

This  amendment  was  adcfoted  by  the 
House,  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
first  by  a  voice  vote,  and  th^  by  a  teller 
vote  of  134  yeas  to  120  nayj 
a  record  vote,  the  Harrison 
was  carried  192  to  187. 

Voting  for  the  Harrison 
were   154  Democrats   and 
cans.      Voting    against    tl_    ..„...^,. 
amendment  were  141  Republicans  and 
46  Democrats. 

Thus,  when  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  came  to  the  Senate,  it  car- 
ried no  provision  for  funds  |or  the  1958 
acreage  reserve  progrsmi. 

The  Senate  Appropriation^  Committee 
voted  to  restore  $500  million  for  the 
acreage  reserve  program  for]  1958  crops. 

I  quote  from  Senate  Repi»rt  No  415 
at  page  13,  dated  June  7,  1657: 

The  committee  amendment  provides  au- 
thorization to  formulate  and  Cdminlster  a 
program  for  1958  crops  of  not  t<>  exceed  $600 
million.  I 

Under  present  circumstances  fhere  appears 
to  be  little  or  no  possibility  of;  getting  new 
farm  legislation  approved  durlpg  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  There  is  som  5  doubt  that 
the  acreage-reserve  program  wi  1  achieve  Ito 
objective  of  reducing  surplusei.  The  De- 
partment has  requested  restorat  ion  of  a  $750 
million  program  for  1958. 

The  committee  recommendation  will  pro- 
vide authority  to  plan  a  1958  program;  but 
imless  the  1957  program  provet»  to  be  more 
successful  than  anticipated,  itiis  doubtful 
that  authorization  will  be  giveh  for  a  19S9 
program.  f  ^ 

The  committee  recommendation  provides 
an  opportunity  to  the  leglslatlvelcommlttees 
and  to  the  Department  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  acreage-reserve  program,  and 
to  provide  new  legislation  prior  to  this  com- 
mittee's action  on  the  1959  pro-am. 

Except  for  a  change  liiiiting  the 
amount  of  payment  to  any  one  producer, 
this  action  by  the  committee  became  the 
provision  of  the  appropriations  act  rela- 
tive to  the  acreage-reserve  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  j 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action,  on  June  ll,  1957.  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  jun  or  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  v  ould 
restricted  to  $2,500  the  total 
tion  paid  to  any  producer. 


have 
Bompensa- 
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This  amenrimeat  wm  <lfi/eated  Iv  » 
Tote  of  71  to  7. 

Tbe  eonf  erenoe  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  tben  wrote  irjlo  tbe  law  tbe 
following  provision: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  u^ 
proprUtlon  shall  be  used  to  formuUU  and 
administer  an  acreage-reserve  program  which 
would  result  In  total  compensation  being 
P^<*  to  producers  In  excess  of  $500  mmion 
with  respect  to  the  1958  crops,  or  In  total 
compensation  being  paid  to  any  one  producer 
In  excess  of  $3,000  with  respect  to  the  19&8 
crops. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  record  clearly 
absolv^  ttie  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  responsibility  for  the  present  con- 
fusion in  the  acreage-reserve  program. 

The  responsibility  for  the  present  mess 
rests  squarely  on  the  Congress,  and  the 
responsibility  for  correcting  the  situation 
rests  squarely  on  the  Congress. 

The  Department's  original  estimate  of 
$701  million  as  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  acreage  reserve  for  1958 
was  virtually  correct. 

Congress  cannot  escape  Its  responsi- 
bility by  trying  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

To  keep  faith  with  the  American  farm- 
ers. Congress  must  appropriate  without 
delay  $200  million  more  for  the  acreage 
reserve. 


UESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S^Con. 28.  Oonctirrent  resolution  to  print 
a  compilation  of  materials  relating  to  the 
development  ot  the  water  resources  of  tbe 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries;  and 

8.  Con.  Bes.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Washington  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  biU  (8.  652)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Thomas  Cruse  Mining  and  Development 
Co.,  and  It  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tonpore. 


HOLLYWOOD  AND  MOTION 
PICTURES 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  338) 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschi  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  mutual  security 
program,  which  already  has  been  read 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee 
without  reading. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
message  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(For  President's  message,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
flnlshed  business.  Calendar  No.  1253 
House  bill  5809,  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  Memorial  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1178,  House 
bill  5822,  the  airlines  capital  reinvest- 
ment bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  beli^  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5822)  to  amend  section  406  (b) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  reinvestment  by  air  car^ 
riers  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  certain  operating 
property  and  equipm^it. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Callfomlan,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  about  a  great  industry  in 
my  own  State— Hollywood  and  its  mo- 
tion pictures— and  about  Hollywood's 
current  deliberations  to  name  its  proud- 
est accomplishments  during  the  past 
year. 

On  Monday  evening.  Hollywood  nomi- 
nated the  best  motion  picture,  the  best 
actor,  actress,  director,  the  best  of  its 
creative  and  technical  talent  for  this 
year's  academy  awards.  On  March  26, 
some  70  million  people  will  hear  the  elec- 
tion results  over  a  nationwide  television 
and  radio  broadcast. 

To  my  mind,  what  is  significant  about 
these  nominations  and  the  election  to 
follow  is  not  who  wins  the  Oscars,  much 
as  they  are  valued  and  merited.  What 
Impresses  me  is  that  this  is  one  election 
In  which  everybody  wins.  It  signals 
once  again  the  capacity  of  men  to  reach 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  other  men 
across  all  boundaries  and  through  all 
barricades  of  difference. 

In  California,  we  are  proud  of  this  in- 
dustry. Hollywood  took  over  some  fer- 
tile acres  of  lemon  and  orange  and 
grapefruit  orchards  in  my  home  State 
about  50  years  ago.  With  this  modest 
beginning,  it  became  a  worldwide  in- 
fluence, creating  an  art  from  which  has 
become  a  universal  language,  perhaps 
the  most  persuasive  of  all  media  of 
communications. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  films  have  struck 
an  appeal  that  the  Chinese  philospher 
scarcely  sensed  when  he  decreed  that  one 
picture  is  worth  10,000  words.  Holly- 
wood's motion  pictures  have  for  the  most 
part  served  us  well  abroad.  Without 
conscious  intent,  they  have  been  success- 
fTil  American  ambassadors,  spokesmen  of 
the  art  and  culture,  and  spirit  of  our 
coimtry  wherever  people  watch  an  Image 
on  a  screen. 

In  the  broadest  tntemational  sense 
they  have  been  highly  successful  envoys 
of  our  country.  "Riey  embrace  the  crea- 
tive talents  of  aU  nations.  Last  year,  for 
Instance,  an  Italian  actress  w(m  the 
award  for  the  finest  actress  of  the  year. 
This  was  a  3-day  wonder  In  the  world's 
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press,  with  metropolitan  Italian  Heniof 
hitting  the  streets  with  extras.  But  it 
was  no  wonder  in  HoDywood,  which  be- 
lieves that  talent,  wherever  it  is  from,  is 
the  kty  to  the  door  of  the  magic  screen. 
This  year,  the  five  nominations  made 
for  the  best  picture,  the  best  actor,  ac- 
tress, and  director  bespeak  the  interna- 
tional impact  of  our  film  industry.  Two 
of  the  films  in  the  running  were  made 
thousands  of  miles  from  America  in  far- 
away Asia — one  in  Japan  and  the  other 
in  Ceylon.  Two  of  the  top  performers 
battling  for  Oscars  this  year  are  from 
abroad,  and  so  is  one  of  the  directors. 

It  is  hard  for  us  here  in  Government, 
perhaps,  to  understand  the  tremendous 
interest  that  Hollywood  and  its  films  al- 
ways  generate    throughout   the    world. 
Each  year  these  Academy  nominations 
and   awards — the  embodiment  of   the 
best  in  the  motion, picture  art— receive, 
if  possible,  even  keener  attention  over-^ 
seas  than  they  do  at  home.     Here  is 
one  American  enterprise  that  has  made 
a  unique  contribution,  not  merely  to  our 
own  enjoyment  and   pleasure,   but,  in 
fact,  to  America's  role  as  a  leader  in' the 
free  world  today.    I  think  all  of  us  can 
be  proud  of  this  accomplishment    In 
my  home  State  of  California,  we  are 
doubly  proud- 
Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nominations  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  nominations  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  best  picture:  Sayonara,  Bridge  on  the 
River  Kwal.  Peyton  Place.  Witnesa  for  the 
Prosecution,  and  Twelve  Angry  Men. 

For  best  actor:  Marlon  Brando.  Charlea 
Laughton.  Anthony  Qxilnn,  Alex  Gulnneu. 
and  Anthony  Francioea.  ^^ 

For  best  actress:  Anna  Magnanl,  Deborali 
Kerr,  Joanne  Woodward,  Ellaibeth  Taylor, 
and  Lana  Turner.  ' 

For  best  dhrector:  David  Lean.  Mark  Rob- 
son.  Joshua  Logan,  Sidney  Lumet.  and  Billy 
WUder. 

TT.?!"-***^  suppcrtlng  actor:  Red  Button*. 
Vittorla  de  Sica,  Sessue  Hayakawa,  Arthur 
Kennedy,  and  Russ  Tamblyn. 

For  best  supporting  actress:  Carolyn 
Jones.  Elsa  Lanchester.  Mlyoahi  UmekL  Hope 
Lange,  and  Diane  VarsL 

*,r^  *^  ■°^^-  ^^  ^^^  To  Remember. 
All  the  Way,  April  Love,  Tammy,  and  WUd 
Is  the  Wind. 


JOHN  W.  EMMERT.  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  about  the 
46th  anniversary  of  the  Congressional 
service  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdeh]. 
However,  our  colleague  is  looking  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  his  State  and 
the  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Is  also  the 
46th  anniversary  of  John  W.  Etamert, 
Superintendent  of  the  Glacier  National 
Park,  who  is  making  his  last  official  trip 
to  Washington  this  we^  before  retiring 
on  March  31. 

Jack  Emmert  has  been  In  the  national 
parks  longer  than  any  other  employee 
now  on  the  National  Park  Service  rolls. 
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In  fact,  his  woilc  antedated  the  estab- 
Usbment  of  the  National  Park  Service 
by  5  years.  He  was  hired  at  Tosemite 
National  Paiic  as  an  assistant  electrician 
in  1912,  and  was.  successively,  electri- 
cian, electrical  engineer,  and  assistant 
superintendent  there.  In  1934,  he  be- 
came assistant  superintendent  of  Yel- 
lowstone; and  he  was  briefly  suiTerin- 
tendent  of  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Arkansas,  before  transferring  to  Glacier 
in  1944. 

For  generally  high  quality  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of 
Glacier,  and  specifically  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  exchange 
of  Federal  lands  outside  the  park  for 
some  10,000  acres  of  State-owned  forest 
Inside  Its  boimdaries.  Emmert  received 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1953. 
When  Jack  leaves  Glacier,  he  will  go  to 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  where  he  owns  a 
home.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
will  undertake  to  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent position  there  with  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Jack  Emmert  will  be  succeeded  at 
Glacier  by  Edward  A.  Hummel,  now  su- 
perintendent of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain National  Park. 

Glacier  National  Park  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  scenic  wonderlands  of  the 
world,  and  in  recent  years  the  tourist 
traffic  has  grown  to  proportions  never 
dreamed  of  before  World  War  n. 

The  park  is  our  third  largest,  and  its 
administrative  problems  are  many  and 
complex;  but  xmder  Jack  Emmert's  su- 
pervision, it  has  become  one  of  the  best 
managed  areas  in  the  entire  national 
park  system. 

Montana  is  going  to  miss  Jack  Em- 
mert. He  has  worked  well  with  all  State 
agencies,  cooperated  excellently  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors,  and  has  been 
topnotch  and  very  fair  minded  in  his 
relations  with  the  general  public. 

My  senior  colleague.  Senator  Mtrn- 
RAY,  and  I  hate  to  see  him  go,  but  we 
only  hope  that  in  his  remaining  years 
he  will  be  doing  the  things  he  enjoys, 
the  things  for  which  he  has  sacrificed 
all  these  years  in  serving  the  National 
Park  Service.  Montana  wishes  Jack 
Emmert  many  more  years  of  happiness. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  in  what  he  has  said  about  Jack 
Emmert,  who  is  now  retiring  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Glacier  National  Park. 
Jack  Emmert  was  born  near  my  home! 
and  comes  of  a  very  fine  family  in  that 
section.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  him.  since  I  am  one  of 
those  who  likes  to  go  to  the  national 
parks,  and  especially  to  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
tliat  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  all  the  world. 

About  2  years  ago  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  walking  45  miles  with  Jack 
Emmert  and  with  Conny  Wirth,  the  head 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  We 
walked  across  the  Continental  Divide,  in 
3  days,  and  spent  the  third  night  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

I  say  to  those  who  love  the  out-of- 
doors,  to  those  who  want  to  see  the  most 
beautiful  mountains,  there  is  no  place 
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one  can  go  which  will  give  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  Glacier  Optional 
Park.  f 

Jack  Bnmert  has  been  a  indicated 
public  servant  for  46  years.  I  He  has 
made  a  record  few  men  have  equaled. 
He  has  been  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice all  that  time.  He  beUeves  }n  giving 
the  people  the  accommodatidns  they 
want,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get 
aroimd  to  see  the  beauties  of  mture.  I 
believe  Glacier  Park  contains  i  million 
acres  of  land.  Jack  Emmert  has  pro- 
vided facilities  there  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  see  all  the  beauties  of 
that  park. 

It  Is  with  deep  regret,  Mr.  I  resident, 
that  I  see  Jack  Emmert  retire,  because 
he  is  in  fine  physical  condition  jnd  could 
continue  his  service.  He  certainly  de- 
serves the  rest,  if  that  is  his  d©  lire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  desire  t )  express 
my  thanks  to  the  Senator  for  ihe  com- 
ments he  has  made  relative  [to  both 
Glacier  National  Park  and  Jack  Emmert. 
Everything  the  Senator  has  sail  I  is  true. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  h  is  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  an  econom  zer,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  reputation  which  is  well 
deserved  and  well  earned.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  mind  if  I  tell  ^he  Sen- 
ate that  perhaps-  the  only  occasion  on 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  advocated  an  Increase 
in  funds  was  upon  consideratioh  of  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  Glacier  J^ational 
Park  appropriation. 

Mr.  BYRD.    The  Senator  . 
Mr.  President,  because  there 
cilities  which  were  badly  neede 
park.     I  wrote,  for  the  first 
Budget  Director  about  that. 

I  have  never  asked  for  an  ai 
tion  in  my  own  State,  but  I 
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correct, 
ere  fa- 
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the  Budget  Director  for  the  first  time  to 


Glacier 


ask  for  the  appropriation  for  th( 
National  Park. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    And  we  appreciate 
that  action. 


UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  I  OLICY 
AND  DISARMAMENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  February  4,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  thei  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  disarmament. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  participated  in 
the  debate  and  discussion  that  afternoon. 
Not  only  was  I  grateful  to  theit  at  the 
time  for  their  helpful  and  provocative 
assistance,  but  in  retrospect,  I  feel  that 
this  was  just  a  foretaste  of  the  \^ry  con- 
siderable public  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  topic  since.  T 

My  own  mall  reflects  an  overwhelming 

popiUar  concern — I  might  say  relief 

that  some  of  these  subjects  hskre  been 
publicly  aired.  On  no  other  single  Sen- 
ate speech  In  my  career  have  I  received 
a  more  immediate  public  response.  Any- 
one who  takes  a  close  took  at  the  wires 
and  letters  which  have  come  to  my  desk 
during  the  past  few  days  wUl  Igree,  I 
think,  on  the  widespread  IntefJrity  of 
feeling  which  people  have  on  thei  subject 
of  disarmament  and  negotiatiohs  witk 
the  Soviet  Union.  " 


ity: 

the  texts 
ted  at  this 

ihe  editorials 


Among  the  favorable  public  comments 
were  editorials  In  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une for  February  6,  1958,  entitled  "Keep 
Trying  on  Arms."  and  an,  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Febniary  7, 1958, 
entitled  "The  Price  of  RIgl 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
of  these  two  editorials  be 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,         

were  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Minneapolis  Trlbui] »  of  February 

6. 1988] 

Kcsp  TkTTNo  ON  Ancs 

Two   longtime    MinneaoU   |>oUtlcaI    foes, 

HuBEKT  HtTMPHKET  and  Harold  Btaasen.  share 

the  beUef  that  the  Soviet  Unilon  may  now 

be  ready  for  a  limited  flrst-stepj  disarmament 

agreement.  i 

They  believe  the  United  Statiea  should  teat 
Soviet  Intentions  by  breaking  up  the  dis- 
armament package  on  which  li  has  Insisted 
and  negotiating  cautiously  for  peparate,  spe- 
cific goals.  r 

When  HuMPHBET  made  a  4-hour  Senate 
speech  on  this  and  related  topics  Tuesday  It 
was  obvious  that  he  was  speaking  as  weU 
at  times  for  Stassen,  who  cannbt  take  pubUc 
issue  with  his  boss.  Secretary  puUes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  $tassen -Hum- 
phrey belief  that  the  Soviets ;  may  now  be 
ready  for  a  limited  step  towar^  arms  control 
Is  widely  shared  In  E^arope.  The  New  Tork 
Times  says  it  Is  also  shared  by  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  United  States  AAibassador  to 
Moscow,  and  not  a  man  llkel;  -  to  be  naive 
about  the  Russians. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  might  be 
so:  Soviet  manpower  shortageet  necessity  of 
increasing  production  to  meet  expanding  So- 
viet foreign  economic  aid  Qommltments: 
fears  of  additional  countries  pjerfectlng  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  absence  of  a  control 
agreement;  fears  of  having  American  inter- 
mediate missile  bases  establiaUed  In  Kurope 
next   year.  | 

In  any  event,  we  agree  with  I^umprkct  and 
Stassen  that  Soviet  intentions  should  be 
thoroughly  explored.  We  also  |  agree  that  It 
Is  foolish  to  expect  the  Sovleti  suddenly  to 
accept  our  whole  dlsarmamentj  package. 

We  see  no  reason  why  HuMPilRrr's  sugges- 
tion for  a  2-year  ban  on  nucjear  weapons 
tests  under  mutual  inspection  safeguards 
should  not  be  advanced  on  its  own  merits, 
rather  than  as  part  of  the  package. 

It  is  HxTMPHKET's  impressiou ,  that  the  So- 
viets at  one  time  proposed  a  llest  ban  that 
envisaged  such  an  inflection  s  rstem.  WelL 
why  not  And  out? 

It  may  be  true  that  genuine  disarmament 
can  come  about  only  after  settlfement  of  the 
political  differences  that  caused  the  arms 
race  In  the  first  place.  But  because  of  the 
extreme  dangers  for  all  mankinfl  that  it  now 
embraces,  the  arms  race  has  be<tome  a  major 
cause,  as  weU  as  an  effect,  of  world  tension. 

We  should  lose  no  opportunity  safely  to 
reduce  that  cause  of  tension.  '  ITie  disarma- 
ment issue  should  never  die  of  r  eglect  at  our 
hands. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  February 
7.  1958] 

Thi  Price  of  Riomrrr 
Senator  HnsEKT  HtrMPmunr  n^ade  a  oom- 
pelling  case  the  other  day  for  plece-by-plece 
disarmament  negotiations  wltH  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  his  4-hoiir  speecl^— the  latest 
in  a  succession  of  serious  and  iconstructlve 
Democratic  appraisals  of  the  great  Issues 
before  the  country — Mr.  HmcpiiaKT  argued 
that  It  Is  futUe  to  proceed  In  a  "package" 
approach  with  proposals  which  ithls  country 
knows  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  accept.  He 
believes  that  the  most  promlsli|g  beginning 
Has  In  ringllng  out  items  on  wl^ch  there  i» 
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a  mutual  interest,  such  as  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  weapon  teats. 

We  agree  emphatleaUy,  while  recognizing 
that  a  nuclear  test  suspension  would  not  be 
disarmament,  and  that  the  chances  for  an 
effective  check  through  test  suspension  are 
not  so  bright  as  they  were  some  months 
ago.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  energy  Act,  however  necessary,  would 
almost  cerUinly  spread  nuclear  weapons 
to  additional  countries  and  could  have  the 
unwanted  effect  of  encouraging  additional 
manufacture  of  such  weapons.  Dr.  Eugene 
Rablnowltch,  in  a  profoundly  disturbing  ar- 
ticle In  the  January  bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
SclentUts.  sees  little  or  no  hope  for  even  a  test 
agreement  in  light  of  the  Soviet  sputniks 
and  Intercontinental  missiles.  There  wUl  be 
too  much  demand  In  this  country  for  anti- 
missile missiles  and  other  defensive  devices 
along  with  the  development  of  American  In- 
tercontinental weapons. 

The  Idea  of  a  self-enforcing  test-sxispen- 
slon  agreement  to  be  monitored  by  existing 
detecUon  systems  was  broached  in  this  coun- 
try long  before  the  Soviet  Union  took  up  the 
proposal.  Dr.  David  Inglls  suggested  it  in 
November  1954,  and  this  newspaper  argued 
for  It  3  years  ago.  Many  reasons  for  It  were 
advanced,  among  them  being  that  It  would 
end  or  at  least  minimize  the  radiation 
hazard.  (Opinions  differ  on  the  degree  of 
harm  caused  by  radiation  from  nuclear  tests, 
but  there  U  general  agreement  that  all  radia- 
tion Is  harmful  and  that  the  danger  is 
cumulative.)  Other  reasons  were  that  It 
would  be  a  first  step  In  esUbllshlng  confi- 
dence for  broader  arms -control  measures, 
that  It  would  retard  the  development  of 
nuclear  warheads  for  missiles,  and  that  It 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
manufacture  to  "fourth  nations." 

Of  these  reasons  radiation  control  remains 
a  valid  consideration,  though  no  one  Is  talk- 
ing much  about  It.  The  value  of  a  test  sus- 
pension as  a  confidence-building  mechanism 
has  been  minimized  considerably.  Nuclear 
warheads  for  missiles  are  now  available  and 
certainly  will  be  developed  further;  they 
probably  would  have  been  developed  Irre- 
spective of  a  test  suspension.  The  fourth 
point— that  of  preventing  additional  nations 
from  undertaking  nuclear  weapon  pro- 
grams— still  Is  of  vast  Importance,  but  the 
practical  possibility  U  rapidly  diminishing. 
A  promising  idea  has  been  vitiated  so  far — 
and  with  It  also  the  promising  concept  of 
control  of  missile  testing— by  the  constant 
counsels  of  timidity,  by  the  arguments  that 
this  country  forever  needed  more,  by  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  United  States  could  some- 
how confirm  superiority  over  the  Russians. 
The  administration  several  times  rejxjrtedly 
was  at  the  point  of  adopting  the  Idea,  but 
always  the  advocates  of  no  compromise  won. 
In  the  process,  and  in  company  with  the 
shifting  American  position  on  disarmament, 
the  Russians  may  well  have  been  convinced 
that  this  country  did  not  want  agreement. 
As  matters  have  turned  out.  a  suspension 
probably  would  have  been  dlsUnctly  to  the 
American  advantage. 

The  recognition  of  what  might  have  been  Is 
useful  principally  as  a  guide  to  future  courses 
of  action.  A  balance  of  mutual  terror,  such 
as  seems  to  be  impending  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  is  of  course  preferable  to  a  one-sided 
Soviet  terror.  But  every  step  In  this  race 
takes  us  closer  to  the  point  where  miscalcula- 
tion may  blow  up  the  world.  The  Explorer 
and  an  American  Intercontinental  missile  will 
not  change  the  situation;  they  will  only 
mean  that  we  are  running  more  nearly 
abreast  in  a  continuing  race.  The  United 
States  and  Its  allies  can  and  must  seek  ac- 
commodation with  the  Russians  on  the 
basis  of  equality. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  for  the  Russians  are 
feeling  their  oats.  Manifestly  they  wlU  not 
give  up  what  they  now  hold  merely  because 
we  want  them  to,  any  more  than  we  will 


yield  on  the  basis  of  Soviet  demands.  The 
Soviet  attitude  toward  exploration  and  con- 
trol of  outer  space  is  scarcely  an  encourag- 
ing omen  of  cooperation.  But  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  negotiate  successfully  with  tiie 
Russians  to  halt  the  self-destruction  of  man- 
kind by  slamming  the  door  in  their  faces 
The  point  of  all  thu  is  to  urge  with  Senator 
HuMPHarr  that  the  doctrines  of  negativism 
and  uncondlUonal  siirrender  which  have 
characterized  American  poUcy  be  Jettisoned 
In  favor  of  a  more  realistic  and  modest  ap- 
proach, beginning  with  a  practical  first  sUp. 
while  there  U  still  time  to  halt  the  race. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  covered  my  remarks 
In  the  Senate  with  the  customary  excel- 
lence of  its  Washington  correspondent 
Mr.  William  8.  White.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  liis  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  5 
1958.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko 
as  follows  : 

HtrMPHKET  Urgks  President  Relax  Asms 
Talk  Stand — Asks  Untted  States  To 
Sptrr  Package  Proposal  and  Negotiate  on 
Sktarate  Points 

(By  William  S.  White) 
Washington,  February  4. — Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  HuMPBRET  asked  President  Elsen- 
hower today  to  open  a  more  limited  and  a 
more  poslUve  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  disarmament. 

Mr.  HuMPHaxT,  a  MlnnesoU  Democrat, 
who  U  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  accused  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  undue  rigidity  and  a  lack  of 
realism  in  deaUng  with  Soviet  leaders  on  the 
Issue. 

He  proposed  that  the  United  States  break 
up  the  present  package  of  Its  disarmament 
proposals  and  offer  separate  negotiations  on 
one  or  another  of  Its  various  points. 

Senator  Huicpheet's  tone  toward  the  ad- 
ministration was  uniformly  polite  and  more 
than  once  he  declared  that  his  purpose  was 
only  to  assist  the  President  In  a  bipartisan 
search  for  a  way  to  peace. 

OTHEkS   indicate   INTEREST 

Nevertheless,  his  4-hour  address  In  the 
Senate  was  Interrupted  by  comments  Indl- 
caUng  interest  in  the  subject  by  a  score  of 
his  Democratic  colleagues,  including  the 
Senate  Democratic  leader,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son,  of  Texas. 

It  was  thus  made  clear  that  while  in  the 
strict  sense  Senator  Humpbret  was  speaking 
oiUy  for  himself,  his  address  was  *  symbol 
of  wide  Democratic  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration's  handling  of  disarmament. 

Mr.  HtTMPHRET  remarked  that  the  admin- 
istration's present  course  of  offering  to  the 
Soviet  Union  only  a  package  of  disarmament 
proposals  Involved  putUng  forward  nine  ma- 
jor and  Interconnected  points. 

iH>srnvB  stand  urged 

It  Is  naive  to  suppose  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agree  to  all  this  at  one  time,  he  said. 

"A  policy  which  is  predicated  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  over- 
night from  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  out 
to  conquer  the  world  into  a  peace-loving,  co- 
operating, submissive  nation  willing  to  ac- 
quiesce In  our  demands,  Is  doomed  to  defeat 
and  ridicule,"  he  went  on. 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  start  with  a  single 
point,  say  a  suspension  of  nuclear-weapons 
test  under  inspection  safeguards,  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  that,  the  Senator 
commented. 

Moreover,  It  Is  Indispensable  to  approach 
any  disarmament  conference  In  a  positive 
attitude  and  never  to  devise  proposals  that 
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obviously  bsTs  no  ehsnoe  of  being  accepted. 
be  remarked. 

"There  has  all  too  often  been  a  tendency 
for  spokesmen  in  the  Bute  Department  to 
brush  aside  the  Utest  letter  from  BiUganln 
(Marshal  NlkoUl  A.  Bulganln.  Soviet  Pi»- 
mler)  at  the  first  news  flash."  Senator  Hum- 
PRsrr  declared. 

"Such  actions  may  demonstrate  alertness 
to  news  but  they  also  reveal  an  automatic 
reflex  of  prejudice  and  skepticism  which 
weakens  our  stature  and  posture  of  leader- 
ship." he  said. 

"If  we  flnd  It  necessary  to  say  'No'  to  8o- 
Tlet  proposals,  let  us  do  so  after  careful 
exaimnatlon,  despite  the  obvious  record  of 
propaganda  and  cold  war  political  maneuvers 
that  has  been  so  evident  in  past  U.  8.  8.  &. 
proposals. 

"We  do  no  honor  to  our  own  character 
or  Image  by  aping  the  Kremlin." 

Ssnator  Humphrey  suggested  these  among 
other  specific  steps: 

A  proposal  that  the  United  Nations  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  establish  a  special  commission 
on  arms  traffic  to  make  early  recommenda- 
tions on  regulating  the  flow  Into  the  Middle 
East  of  all  non-United  Nations  materiel. 

An  effort  to  seek  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  a  pilot  project  for  aerial  and 
ground  armaments  inspecUon  system. 

Support  for  the  creation  by  the  United 
Nations  of  a  Middle  East  development  au- 
thority to  administer  a  pooUng  of  capital 
and  technical  aid  in  the  area. 

A  proposal  that  the  poUtlcal  and  military 
advisers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization set  out  now  to  formulate  alter- 
natives to  a  withdrawal  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  troops  from  Germany. 

A  reexamination  of  United  SUtes  policies 
toward  Communist  China— presumably  the 
policy  of  nonrecognltion- because  some  set- 
tlement of  the  China  Issue  must  take  place 
before  any  general  disarmament  can  be  seri- 
ously contemplated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  White's  arti- 
cle, I  was  somewhat  concerned  with  the 
editorial  comment  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  following  morning 
February  6.  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Dealing  With  The  Soviets."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dealing  With  The  Soviets 
After  studying  the  latest  Bulganln  letter. 
President  Eisenhower  said  yesterday  that  the 
prospects  for  a  fruitful  stinmilt  meeting  have 
not  been  brightened.  He  continues  to  insist, 
and  rightly  so,  that  such  a  meeting  can  l)e 
useful  only  if  It  offers  a  chance  for  mutual 
accommodation  of  policies,  and  he  finds 
nothing  in  the  letter  to  suggest  that  the  So- 
viets are  ready  for  this.  He  will,  however, 
continue  to  explore  any  possible  approach 
that  might  appeal  to  the  Soviets  to  make 
such  a  conference  possible. 

The  President  indicates  that  he  Is  ready 
to  accept  advice  on  this  matter,  but  the  ad- 
vice given  him  by  Senator  Humphrey,  In  the 
name  of  "bipartisan  assistance."  will  not  be 
helpful.  For  Senator  Humphrey,  whose  voice 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee bears  some  weight,  denoimces  the 
Eisenhower-Dulles  policy,  which  Is  essentlaUy 
a  continuation  of  the  Tnunan-Acheson  poU- 
cy,  as  rigid,  unrealistic,  prejudiced  and 
doomed  to  defeat  and  ridicule.  Mr.  -Hum- 
phrey holds  that  It  Is  naive  to  expect  the 
Soviets  to  accept  the  western  package  pro- 
posals on  disarmament  and  asks  that  they 
be  broken  up  into  smaller  pieces.  But  In  tak- 
ing this  position  he  is  naive  enough  to  walk 
right  into  the  Busslaa  trt^ 
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Two  of  hla  propoMda  la  p«rtleulAr  would 
(o  far  to  aid  the  Sovieta  In  achieving  their 
primary  objectives  of  weakening  western 
solidarity  and  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 
Mr.  HnicPHxrr  would  start  disarmament  by 
ending  all  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  tests 
without  endaig  their  production.  That  would 
alienate  Prance,  which  insist*  that  unless  all 
bomb  production  is  ended  it  must  proceed 
.,  with  the  testing  and  production  of  Its  own 
bombs. 

Mr.  HuicFBUT  also  urge*  the  North  At- 
lantic allies  to  study  at  once  plans  for  a 
reciprocal  Western  and  Soviet  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Germany  and  Eastern  Eiirope. 
His  hope  is  that  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Eastern  Europe  would  result  in  a  political 
upheaval  there  without  like  rQ>ercuB8lon8  in 
Germany. 

Such  a  plan  might  become  feasible  when 
Germany  and  Western  Eiirope  are  strong 
enough  militarily  to  defend  themselves.  But 
for  the  present  such  a  withdrawal  would 
leave  the  NATO  armies  no  room  for  proper 
deployment  and  could  only  result  in  com- 
plete American  and  British  withdrawal  from 
the  continent,  which  in  txim  would  leave 
Germany  and  Western  Europe  defenseless. 
The  result  would  be  a  collapse  of  the  whole 
alliance  and  a  scramble  by  the  exposed  Euro- 
pean nations  for  a  deal  with  the  Soviets  on 
the  best  terms  they  could  get.  Senator 
HuMPHKET  cannot  desire  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  a  reply  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  discussing  the  points 
raised  in  his  editorial.  The  editorial 
imi^ed  that  I  might  favor  a  casual  and 
precipitate  approach  to  a  new  summit 
conference.  Yet,  in  my  February  4 
speech  I  emphasized  that  the  summit 
was  not  a  place  for  "truly  responsible, 
effective,  and  methodical  negotiations," 
adding  tliat  a  summit  meeting  should 
occur  only  on  a  "limited  agenda  and 
with  agreed-upon  items  for  discussion" 
after  careful  preparation  at  foreign  min- 
ister and  the  ambassadorial  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  the  editor,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pemittakt  11. 1958. 

The  EDrroR, 

r^le  New  York  Times, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dbab  Sa:  On  Thursday,  February  6,  1958, 
you  stated  editorially  that  my  Senate  speech 
on  February  4  would  not  be  helpful  on  the 
subject  of  yoiu:  editorial  entitled  "Dealing 
With  the  Soviets."  I  am  sxire  you  would  ex- 
pect me  to  reply. 

Reliability  and  responsibility,  both  In  news 
gathering  and  in  editorializing,  are  trade- 
marks of  tbe  Times.  Consequently  I  was  all 
the  more  disturbed  in  this  instance  over  the 
apparent  misreading  of  my  remarks  In  the 
Senate. 

Tour  editorial  Implies  that  I  might  favor  a 
casual  and  precipitate  approach  to  a  new 
summit  conference.  Tet.  in  my  February  4 
speech  I  emphasized  that  the  summit  was 
not  a  place  for  truly  responsible,  effective 
and  methodical  negotiations,  adding  that  a 
summit  meeting  should  occur  only  on  a 
limited  agenda  and  with  agreed  upon  items 
for  discussion  after  careful  preparation  at  the 
ambaseadorial  level. 

My  February  4  speech  was  Intended  and 
designed  to  be  s  broad  gaged,  yet  intensive, 
survey  of  the  problems  of  negotiating  dis- 
armament and  related  agreements.  As  your 
correspondent.  William  &  White,  wrote  at 
the  time: 

"Senator  Htnunmr's  tone  toward  the  ad- 
ministration waa  iinlformly  polite  and  more 


than  one*  b«  declared  tliat  his  .  

only  to  assist  the  President  in  klbipartlaan 
search  for  a  way  to  peace."  I 

In  a  lengthy  presentation  an(|  floor  de- 
bate, X  concentrated  on  three  principal 
points.  The  first  was  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  international  climate  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  peripheral  to  major  political 
settlements.  The  second  was  th4  necessity 
of  breaking  up  a  large  and  unxfleldy  dis- 
armament package  into  parts  whiih  are  log- 
ically separable.  The  third  was  a  set  of  pro- 
posals for  safeguarded  disarmament  meas- 
ures In  several  regional  areas  of  the  world. 
My  suggestions  were  manifold  aad  detailed 
on  each  of  these  topics.  I  felt  and  stated 
that  the  right  to  criticize  must  be  earned 
through  offering  constructive  alternatives. 
Frankly.  I  wish  that  your  ediforial  had 
shown  a  similar  approach.  Instead  you 
selected  two  of  my  suggestions  fbr  adverse 
comment — weapons  testing  cessiition  and 
disengagement  In  central  Europs — cuid  let 
it  go  at  that.  I 

An  agreement  to  stop  nucleai  weapons 
tests  under  inspectable  safeguarls  is,  you 
say,  impossible  because  the  Frenc  i  Govern- 
ment insists  upon  linking  it  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  bomb  production.  DesplU  your  edi- 
torial statement  that  I  would  start  dis- 
armament by  ending  •  •  •  tests,  a  careful 
reading  of  my  speech  would  indicate  that 
I  assigned  no  priority  of  items 'from  the 
disarmament  package  on  which  negotiations 
should  begin.  Perhaps  a  persuasi^  case  can 
be  made  for  negotiating  first  (n  ending 
bomb  production. 

It  la,  however,  not  clear  that  t  le  French 
position  is  adamantly  opposed  t<  negotia- 
tions of  a  cessation  of  bomb  test  \.  Partic- 
ularly In  the  present  state  of  nuc  ear  devel- 
opment ha  Prance,  there  are  et  tlrely  too 
many  variables  in  the  situation  to  speak 
with  the  assurance  used  in  your  elitorlal  in 
this  connection.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  that  while  consultation  with 
our  alUes  Is  always  essential,  nc  country, 
including  Prance,  should  have  a  veto  over 
our  foreign  policy. 

Last  September  the  bipartisan  Bt  nate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  vaa  mimously 
advocated  greater  flexibility  in  ap  sroaching 
the  problem  of  central  Europe,  four  sub- 
committee report  foresaw  a  relocation  and 
possible  reduction  of  Soviet  forces  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  United  States  forcei  in  Ger- 
many. In  my  speech  I  pointed  out  that 
powerful  political  forces  in  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere,  are  already  advo- 
cating mutual  disengagement  in  c(  ntral  Eu- 
rope. If  for  no  other  reason  tha4  this,  the 
posslblUtles  for  reciprocal  withdrawal  should 
be  covered  in  cturent  NATO  planning. 

I  raised  In  my  speech,  as  you  dW  in  your 
editorial,  the  question  of  deplo^ent  of 
American  troops  elsewhere  on  tl^  eastern 
aide  of  the  Atlantic  I  also  emphaTlzed  that 
no  negotiations  on  the  centralJEuropean 
question  should  ever  occur  without  com- 
plete conatUtaUon  with  the  WesT  German 
Republic.  I 

Among  the  many  other  suggestions  con- 
tained In  my  speech  were  proposals  for  re- 
laxing tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  for  the 
creation  of  special  study  groups  on  arms 
control,  for  the  reduction  of  tension  in 
Korea,  and  for  arma  limitations  in  Latin 
America.  Many  of  your  regiUar  readers,  in- 
cluding United  States  Senators,  w^uld  wel- 
come and  benefit  from  your  ex^^nination 
and  appraisal  of  these  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HtrBBtT  H.  HUlipHKIT. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  Interested  to  read  diiing  the 
past  few  days,  however,  that  tlie  official 
American  position  on  a  summit  meeting 
has  eased  somewhat.  I  ask  uwinimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  an  aiticle  by 
Mr.    Chalmers    M.    Roberts     entitled 


*T7nlted  States  Eases  Its  Summit  Talk 
Stand,"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  1 12,  1958,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objecUoii,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 
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than  an  hour 
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UNrrxD    Staits    Eases    Its 
Stand — Dct-les  Abandons 

XXT  AS  PEEEZQUTSITX 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Rolierts) 

The  United  States  yesterday  abandoned  a 
foreign  ministers'  conference  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  a  siimmit  meeting 
Union. 

Secretary  of  State  John 
so  at  a  press  conference  1. 

after  President   Elsenhower  ., , 

unprecedented  display  of  frteidllness  In  ac 
ceptlng  credentials  of  the  new  Soviet  Am- 
bassador, MlkhaU  A.  Menshlkov. 

Dulles  also  said  that  Mrj  Eisenhower's 
forthcoming  reply  to  the  lajit  letter  from 
Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bulgmln  probably 
would  deal  fxirther  "with  ths  question  of 
how  to  proceed"  In  setting  up  a  smnmlt 
meeting.  And  he  expressed  liope  that  the 
United  States  and  its  NATO  all  les  could  work 
out  a  procedure  for  a  meeting  both  ade- 
quately prepared  and  with  goc  d  prospects  of 
success. 

While  all  these  moves  were  li  i  line  with  the 
new  administration  policy  ol  saying  "Yes, 
provided"  to  the  Kremlin  calls  for  a  sxmimit 
conference,  such'a  meeting  may  still  be  a 
long  way  off. 

TWO  snu.  TtA  apa]  it 

This  is  because  the  two  sld^s  are  still  far 
apart  on  what  coiUd  profitably  be  discussed. 
And  because  the  administration  believes,  as 
DuUes  put  it  yesterday,  that  to  arrive  at  any 
result  advantageous  to  both  %rtu  require  "a 
difficult,  long,  hard  negotiation"  and  "bar- 
gaining," including  the  i  preliminaries 
through  diplomatic  channels,  i 

When  Dulles  was  asked  whether  the  "aort 
of  Mona  Lisa  smile  you  werewearlng"  In 
meeting  Menshikov  last  week  meant  "any 
changes  in  your  pretty  stro^ly  expressed 
views  that  the  Russians  are  Slmost  impos- 
sible to  negotiate  with."  the  Secretary  re- 
plied, after  the  laughter  died  down: 

"I  haven  t  changed  my  victws  that  they 
are  almost   impossible   to  negotiate   with." 

But  he  went  on  to  say  th^  aU  the  dif- 
ficulties he  mentioned  (inclufling  the  fact 
that  he  had  spent  a  year  and  a  half  of  the 
last  12  years  negotiating  with  jthe  Russians, 
with  the  Austrian  stote  treat^  as  the  one 
agreement  that  has  stuck  the  best)  did 
not  mean  the  effort  to  negotiate  should  not 
be  made. 

BATS 
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"1  believe  that  we  should  bi  prepared  to 
do  It,"  Dulles  added.  -But  'anyone  who 
thinks  It  can  be  done  easily  I  think  does  not 
know  his  Russia  very  well."         j 

Asked  if  he  considered  a  Fore  Ign  Ministers* 
meeting  essential  before  a  sujnmlt  confer- 
ence, he  replied:  "No,  but  tie  President's 
last  letter  to  Bulganln  did  not  iay  a  meeting 
of  the  ministers,  but  only  o<  work  being 
done  by  the  ministers  in  advance."  He 
added  that  "the  fweign  ministers,  I  can 
assure  you.  work  even  though  there  Is  not 
a  meeting."  j 

Dulles  was  technically  correct  in  his  ref- 
erence to  what  the  President  had  written 
about  a  Foreign  Ministers'  meeting.  But 
the  general  view  here  had  cleaMy  been  that 
such  a  meeting  was  a  prerequulte. 

One  reason  for  the  switch  waTfirltlsh  will- 
ingness to  abandon  the  Idea.  Another  prob- 
ably was  Dulles'  determinatlott.  apparently 
backed  by  the  President,  not  to  agree  to  a 
summit  conference  tmtil  the  K  remlin  backs 
away  from  some  of  Its  currem   positions. 

Dulles  even  suggested  yesterd  ly  that  there 
might  be  some  loosening  up  lit  restrictions 


on  western  trad*  with  BussU.  But  ha 
quickly  addMl  that  he  expected  no  departure 
from  the  principle  of  blocking  trade  that 
adds  to  the  Soviet  war  potential 

Menshikov  arrived  at  the  White  House  in 
a    Government    CadUlac    preceded    by    two 
motorcycle  policemen,  the  escort  being  a  new 
bit  of  protocol  started  only  the  day  before 
in  »uch  cases.    He  spent  33  minutes  with 
the  President,  as  compared  with  the  usual 
tliSS        '°^  envoys  presenting  their  creden- 
"hao  ran  talk."  ocz  sats 
And  the  President  himself  called  in  photog- 
raphers even  though  Press  Secretary  James 
C.  Hagerty  had  assured  newsmen  that  photos 
were  never  made  in  such  cases.    Later   Mr 
Elsenhower  was  overheard  telling  West 'Ber- 
lin s  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  that  he  and  Men- 
shikov had  a  very  fine  talk  and  that  the  en- 
voy was  "a  pleasant  person  who  speaks  good 
English,-  the  International  News  Service  re- 
ported. 

Menshikov  himself  told  newsmen  he  and 
the  President  had  agreed  on  the  hope  that 
as  he  put  it,  a  summit  conference  will  be 
organized.  He  said  they  had  not  gone  into 
details. 

Later,  after  a  call  on  Under  Secretary  of 
State  ChrUtian  Herter,  Menshikov  told  news- 
men that  the  sooner  a  summit  conference  Is 
organized  the  better  for  everyone.  Asked 
about  Dulles'  sUtement  abandoning  the  for- 
eign ministers'  conference  idea,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  Moscow.  Menshikov  said  he 
hoped  It  would  speed  a  summit  agreement. 

The  President  and  Menshikov  exchanged 
formal  sUtements,  as  is  customary  on  such 
occasions.  Each  expressed  the  view  that 
their  peoples  and  Governments  wanted  only 
friendly  relations  and  peace.  Menshikov  said 
that  nis  Government  was  firmly  convinced 
differences  could  be  settled  by  negotiations 
and  that  the  fate  of  the  entire  world  depends 
in  many  respect*  on  Improved  Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  replied  that  this  Oovem- 
ment  would  strive  for  settlements  of  prob- 
lems on  a  basis  leading  to  a  Just  and  endur- 
ing peace.  Both  men  expressed  pleasure  at 
the  recent  Soviet-American  agreement  on  ex- 
changes of  persons  and  organizations 
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Times,  impossible  because  the  French 
Government  insists  upon  linking  it  with 
the  cessation  of  bomb  production  De- 
spite the  Times  editorial  statement  that 
I  "would  start  disarmament  by  ending 
tests."  a  careful  reading  of  my  speech 
would  indicate  that  I  assigned  no  priority 
of  items  from  the  disarmament  package 
on  which  negotiations  should  begin. 
Perhaps  a  persuasive  case  can  be  made 
for  negotiating  first  on  ending  bomb 
production. 

It  is,  however,  not  clear  that  the 
French  position  is  adamantly  opposed  to 
negotiations  of  a  cessation  of  bomb  tests 
ParUcularly  in  the  present  state  of  nu- 
clear development  in  France,  there  are 
entu-ely  too  many  variables  in  the  situa- 
tion to  speak  with  the  assurance  used  in 
the  Times  editorial  in  this  connection. 
In  any  case,  I  am  sure  that  most  in- 
formed observers  would  agree  that  while 
consultation  with  our  allies  is  always  es- 
sential, no  country,  including  Prance, 
should  have  a  veto  over  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President  I 
was  delighted  to  read  that  on  February  6 
1958,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  urged  precisely  what  I  had 
urged— that  we  break  up  our  disarma- 
ment package  and  negotiate  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  IntemaUonal  News  Service  dis- 
patch from  the  United  NaUons.  dated 
February  6.  1958.  concerning  Mr.  Ham- 
marskjold's  comments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  February  4 
speech  was  intended  and  designed  to  be  a 
broad-gaged,  yet  intensive,  survey  of 
the  problems  of  negotiating  disarmament 
and  related  agreements.  Indeed.  Mr 
President,  in  my  Senate  speech  I  concen- 
trated on  three  principal  points. 

The  first  was  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  international  climate  in  a  variety 
of  ways  peripheral  to  major  political  set- 
tlemente.  The  second  was  the  necessity 
or  breaking  up  a  large  and  unwieldy  dis- 
armament package  into  parts  which  are 
logically  separable.  The  third  was  a  set 
of  proposals  for  safeguarded  disarma- 
nient  measures  in  several  regional  areas 
of  the  world. 

Mr  President,  my  suggestions  were 
manifold  and  detailed  on  each  of  these 
topics  in  my  Senate  speech.  I  have  feli 
and  have  stated  many  times  that  the 
right  to  criticize  must  be  earned  through 
ofTerlng  construcUve  alternatives.  Hence 
I  was  sorry  that  the  New  York  Times 
merely  selected  two  of  my  suggestions 
for  adverse  comment— weapons  testing 
cessation  and  disengagement  in  central 
Europe— and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  would 
like  to  examine  those  two  points  again 
briefly^  however,  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

An  agreement  to  Stop  crucial  weapons 
teste  under  inspectable  safeguards  is.  ac- 
cording to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 


U.  N.  CHixr  Bms  West  Split  Up  Paklct  Goau 
Nrw  York.  N.  T..  February  8.— Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  urged  the  West  today  to  break  up 
Its  disarmament  package  and  negotiate  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  to  get  somewhere  with  Rus- 
sia. 

The  U.  N.  Secretary  General  at  the  same 
time  supported  an  alternate  Western  plan 
for  separate  talks  on  control  of  outer  space 
and  Indicated  he  would  stress  this  issue  on  a 
personal  visit  to  Moscow  next  month. 

H-  announced  he  had  been  invited  to  the 
Soviet  capital  and  told  a  news  conference  he 
definitely  would  make  an  attempt  to  stop 
off  there  en  route  to  a  March  S  U.  N.  confer- 
ence m  Malaya. 

Asked  If  progress  in  East-West  talks  could 
be  expected  if  the  Western  powers  split  up 
theU-  six-point  partial-measures  dtsarma- 
ment  oackage.  Hammarskjold  replied: 

"By  breaking  it  up.  it  might  t>e  easier  to 
get  somewhere.  You  can  have  a  package  tar- 
get in  mind  and  yet  negotiate  it  bit  by  bit  " 
The  U.  N.  chief  advUed  against  a  summit 
conference  at  the  present  time.  He  said  It 
would  not  be  a  useful  thing  or  yield  a  useful 
result  unless  very  carefully  prepared  and 
directed  to  fairly  concrete  questions  " 

However,  he  said  that  if  modest  progress 
could  be  made  on  disarmament,  this  might 
meet  conditions  for  convoking  a  summit  con- 
ference. He  added  that  other  possibUities 
for  arranging  a  heads-of-state  meetlnjt 
through  U.  N.  included  a  Security  CouncU 
meeting  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  leveL 

In  reply  to  other  questions  on  halting  the 
arms  race  and  other  space  peace,  the  Swedlah 
diplomat  repeatedly  referred  to  his  pronosal 
ror  blt-by-blt  negotiations. 

The  u.  N.,  he  declared,  should  be  Instru- 
mental in  seeking  agreements  on  space  con- 
trol and  has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  leeal 
aide  of  this  special  problem. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  had  made  available  to  me  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  the  press  con- 
'«r^nce  held  by  the  Secretary  General 
at  the  U.  N.  headquarters  on  February 
6,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpte  from  this  conlerence  relaUng 
to  disarmament  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxc 
ORD,  as  follows: 

rJ^-rS"'"'^^  (National  Broadcasting 
Co.).  Two  questions.  Mr.  Secretary  General- 
Do  you  see  much  hope  for  progress  toward 
a  dUcussion  even  of  method  of  resuming 
the  disarmament  considerations  or  substance 
as  long  as  the  emphasis  in  the  world  today 
seems  to  be  on  rearmament?  Secondly  do 
you  think  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
progress  if  the  so-caUed  package  planTfor 
disarmament  were  broken  down  Into  Indi- 
vidual parts  and  each  one  taken  up  sena- 
«^ly?"  ^*"^1*»^  P"t«  taken  up  seja- 
The    SxcarTAaT     Gekbul.  On     the     first 

^^h*T^  "^-  °i  ''°'=^'  ^to  a  basic  con- 
fa^iction  We  have  a  sifaaUon  where  the 
public  Interest  m  some  kind  of  progress 
regarding  disarmament  is  more  pronounced, 
more  active,  than  ever.  whUe  on  the  otlS 

5?  »i  °/  f°""*'  *^*"  **  ""  armaments  race 
of  great  strength  going  on.   I  understand  you 

more  or  less  impossible  the  meetiiig  of  the 
first  demand.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  that 
S.ol  L*^,  ^  ^^"^^  ^"^  the  contradiction 
^I„^*ir^  °°^If  superficial  phenomenon 
because  It  Is  partly  the  very  fact  of  the 
Increasing  tendency  to  rearm  and  arm  that 
Is  influencing  both  the  public  and  the  eov- 
ernments  In  their  urge  towards  dlsaiSa- 
ment.  ^^ 

The  armaments  race  has  reached  a  climax 
where  It  Is  deeply  felt  not  only  that  the 
race  Is  dangerous  but  also  that  it  involves 
elements  of  the  highest  lrratione"ty.  in 
that  way,  an  armaments  race  can,  psycho- 
logically, be  self-defeating;  It  can  dte  Ita 
own  grave.  «*»**• 

As  to  the  other  question.  I  think  one 
should  make  a  dlstlncUon  between  the  way 
In  Which  a  problem  Is  tackled  and  the  basic 
concept  of  what  the  solution  should  be  If 
the  package  approach  Is  applied  to  the 
question  of  how  to  handle  the  problem  ne- 
gotiatlonwlse.    I   think    It    Is    a   dangerous 

?^**^?**w^  ^^^^*^  y°"  "■•  '■*8^t  ^  assuming 
that  by  breaking  It  up  It  might  be  easier  to 
get  somewhere.  Breaking  it  up  tactically 
In  that  way  does  not  mean,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  one  dissociates  the  various  ele- 
menu  in  the  picture  and  is  wUllng  to  accept 
«ils  or  that  solution  irrespective  of  what 
happens  to  other  points.  That  Is  to  say 
you  can  have  a  package  of  objectives,  a 
Eff^**t  t**^«t-  ^  mind  and  yet  negotiate 
bit  by  bit.  Then,  of  course,  the  negotiaUon 
result  on  any  one  poirt  is.  to  a  certain 
extent,  hypothetical,  conditional,  because  It 
wUl  depend  on  what  results  you  wlU  reach 
on  other  issues. 

Summing  up,  my  conclusion  therefor* 
woxild  be  that.  If  you  mean  that  by  way 
of  negotiation  It  may  be  right  and  wise  to 
be  modest  in  the  technical  approach.  I  would 
say  I  agree  with  you  If  It  Is  understood, 
and  clearly  understood,  that  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  resiUt  reached  on  any  one 
point  Is  an  absolute  result  which  can  be 
Independent  of  the  restilts  reached  on  other 
points. 

Mr.  GABam,  (Transradlo  News  Agency) .  M*. 
Hammarskjold,  speaking  of  disarmament  and 
the  various  handsprings  and  mechanics  and 
tricks  In  negotiating  the  thing,  la  It  not  evi- 
dent from  the  open  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween the  heads  of  states  that  they  them- 
selves who  have  the  armaments  on  their  hlpa 
•re  Indicating  very  plainly  to  the  world  that 
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the  dlflumament  question  Is  now  almost 
Irrevocably  bouiul  up  witb  the  grave  political 
issues  of  tbe  struggle  In  the  worl<L  Tbere- 
fore,  do  you  not  think  that  it  is  time  all  of 
MB  here  who  have  microphones  In  front  of 
VLB  reached  a  stage  where  we  should  frankly 
alert  the  public  to  this  Important  Interrela- 
tionship, Instead  of  giving  the  impression 
tnat  there  is  some  peculiar,  little,  tight  com- 
partment issue  in  the  United  Nations  called 
disarmament  on  which  the  public  can  bank 
Its  hopes,  and  that  the  United  Nations  has 
all  of  this  magic  In  Its  possession  and  carries 
all  the  responsibility,  which  is  a  little  unfair, 
I  should  think,  with  regard  to  public  confi- 
dence in  the  World  Organization. 

The  SECRETABT-GnnBRAL.  Mr.  Gabriel,  what 
Is  simple  realism,  I  think.  Is  also  soimd  pub- 
licity. That  Is  to  say,  to  indicate.  If  it  is 
not  clear,  that  disarmament  is  linked  up  with 
the  major  problems  of  today,  which  we  usu- 
ally sum  up  \uder  the  heading  "Cold  War," 
Is,  of  course,  both  true  and  useful.  It  Is  also 
correct  to  say  that  the  specific  technical  dls- 
araaament  problem  is  not  a  closed  compart- 
ment from  the  United  Nations  point  of  view. 
It  Is  linked  up  with  the  United  Nations  ef- 
forts in  a  much  broader  sense.  But  is  it  not 
a  little  bit  In  the  way  Indicated  by  Miss 
Frederick  a  moment  ago — that  it  may  be  a 
very  good  starting  point  if  you  cut  up  the 
general  problem  in  pieces  "to  try  to  reach  at 
least  some  kind  of  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment, because  from  there  you  may  get  on  to 
a  more  fruitful  approach  to  the  other  prob- 
lems to  which  It  is  linked  up? 

Mr.  BxTKKZ  (Canadian  Broadcasting  Coriw- 
rption) .  In  vie-/  of  the  fact  that  the  control 
of  outer  space  wotUd  seem  to  be  linked  with 
the  control  of  launching  sites  on  earth,  can 
you  say  to  what  extent  you  think  this  can  be 
dissociated  from  the  overall  problem  of  dis- 
armament? And  a  second  question:  In  yoiu: 
first  press  conference  you  mentioned  the 
world  as  groping  for  solutions.  Have  your 
views  changed  since  then?  Are  you  more 
optimistic  than  you  were  at  that  time? 

The  Secretart-Genzral.  I  would  ftill  use 
the  same  word  on  the  second  point.  As  to 
the  first  point,  I  coiild  really  refer  to  my  re- 
ply to  Miss  Frederick.  It  Is  linked  up  with 
disarmament.  At  the  same  time,  of  course.  It 
Is  a  problem  of  a  somewhat  special  character, 
and  I  guess  It  could  be  treated,  therefore, 
separately. 

I  would  also  like  again  to  draw  the  parallel 
with  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  problem  definitely 
linked  up  with  disarmament,  but  yet  open 
for  practical  approach  by  the  governments 
Irrespective  of  a  solution  to  the  question  of 
disarmament. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  which  I  have 
been  discussing  also  criticized  my  com- 
ments on  central  Europe.  Last  Septem- 
ber the  bipartisan  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  unanimously  advocated 
greater  flexibility  in  approaching  the 
problem  of  central  Europe.  Our  sub- 
committee report  foresaw  a  relocation 
and  possible  reduction  of  Soviet  forces 
In  eastern  Europe  and  United  States 
forces  in  Germany.  In  my  speech  I 
pointed  out  that  powerful  political  forces 
In  Germany.  Great  Britain,  and  else- 
where, are  already  advocating  mutual 
disengagement  in  central  Europe.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  the  possibili- 
ties for  reciprocal  withdrawal  should  be 
covered  in  current  NATO  planning. 

Mr.  President,  I  raised  in  my  speech, 
as  did  the  Times  editorial,  the  question 
of  deployment  of  American  troops  else- 
where on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
I  also  emphasized  that  no  negotiations 
on  the  central  European  question  should 


ever  occur  without  complete  Consulta- 
tion with  the  West  German  Reoublic. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  trie  editors 
of  the  New  York  Times  and,  l^eed.  the 
editors  of  many  more  of  our  American 
newspapers,  will  devote  some  time  and 
analysis  in  their  columns  to  knany  of 
the  detailed  proposals  which  Imve  been 
made  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on  for- 
eign-policy subjects.  In  my  February  4 
speech,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  just 
mentioned,  I  made  several  siigestions 
for  relaxing  tensions  in  the  Middle  East, 
for  the  creation  of  special  study  groups 
on  arms  control,  for  the  reductU  n  of  ten- 
sion in  Korea,  and  for  arms  11  aitatlons 
in  Latin  America. 

I  hope  these  suggestions  will  be  ex- 
amined critically  and  construcfively  not 
only  by  editors  but  by  specialist*  of  com- 
petence in  the  field. 

Throughout  my  February  4  speech, 
Mr.  President.  I  stressed  the  iniportancfr 
of  conditioning  the  intematioJial  envi- 
ronment so  that  it  may  becoine  more 
conducive  to  negotiations  on  major  po- 
litical questions,  as  well  as  thef  question 
of  arms  control.    I  said  at  thatltime: 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  i  build  an 
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environment  of  confidence.  It  c4n  be  im- 
proved through  an  acceleration  if  private 
and  public  contacts  on  all  lev 
Science  and  technology  not  only  Contribute 
to  the  arms  race  and  the  power  dave  of  ag- 
gressive nilers;  they  also  can  be]  made  to 
contribute  to  peace.  Science  is  no^  political; 
it  is  neutral.  Scientists,  In  the  m^ln,  place 
professional  and  scholarship  standards  above 
ideology. 

This  offers  opportunity  for  asso  liation  in 
those  broad  areas  of  nonpolltical  activities. 
We  must  encourage  Soviet  citizen  i — as  well 
as  people  from  other  countries — t(i  come  to 
this  country,  to  visit,  to  travel,  and  to 
study.  More  of  ovur  citizens  should  be  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  experts  in  all  fields  and  In 
as  many  places  as  they  can  be  foun  I.  Inter- 
national fairs.  International  scientific  con- 
ferences. International  cducatlonj  1  confer- 
ences and  international  health  conferences 
are  some  of  the  places  United  SUt«  b  and  So- 
viet citizens  should  be  meeting  and  exchang- 
ing views  and  ideas.  Let  us  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  competlUve  coexistence — 1  lut  let  us 
be  sure  to  compete. 

Hence.  Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to 
read  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  on 
February  6.  1958,  disclosing,  through  Mr. 
Sherman  Adams,  that  the  President  is 
considering  a  plan  for  a  worldi  ride  cul- 
tural conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  Associated  Press  dispatch  be 
printed  al;  this  point  in  my  remi  jks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  [text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  rIcord.  as 
follows:  I 

[Prom    the    Washington    Evening    stbp    of 
February  6,  1958] 

AoAMs    Bats    PtisiDDrr    Weighs    Scienci 
Parlet 

New  York,  February  6. — President  Eisen- 
hower is  considering  a  plan  f or  a  i  rorldwide 
cultural  conference  to  seek  "new  a  id  better 
ways  for  hiMxian  beings  to  exist  waceably 
together"  and  to  benefit  more  Iron  scien- 
tific discoveries.  ' 

Sherman  Adams,  the  President's  c^ilef  aide, 

eelc' 


disclosed  the  project  last  night. 
He  said  Mr.  Elsenhower  last  week  "asked 


Mr.  Adams,  deacriblng  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  conference,  asked  this  rhetorical 
question:  I 

"Who  is  there  who  can  say  that  a  con- 
vocation In  this  country  of  scholars,  his- 
torians, artisans,  theologians,  educators, 
sociologists,  phlloeophers,  artkta.  and  mu- 
sicians— representatives  of  the|  cultural  pxir- 
BUits  of  aU  the  human  race-4meeting  each 
other  in  their  respective  grox^w— could  not 
suggest  new  and  better  ways  fpr  himian  be- 
ings to  exist  peaceably  together  and  to  reap 
the  greatest  rewards  from  mfm's  scientific 
discoveries?" 
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Mr.  Adams  discussed  the 
dressing    a    Dartmouth 
alumni  dinner.     He  is  a 
mouth  at  Hanover,  N.  H 

Mr.   Adams   suggested   that 
such  as  the  one  under 
be  organized  and  sponsored 
lean  colleges  and  universities 
United  States  Government. 

He  added : 

"For  this  m\ist  be  no 
or  labeled  as  such.    It  must 
by  those  whose  contributions 
promise  of  making  It  a  success 

After   his   address,   Mr 
by  newsmen   for  the  names 
whom  Mr.  Elsenhower  spoke 
ect.    He  declined  to  elaborate 

SXPLORATORT.    HAGKRTT 

White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty,  when  questioned  atKut  the  Iden- 
titles  of  these  people,  said  U  Washington 
that  the  Idea  of  a  worldwide  c(  nvocation  "ia 
in  the  exploratory  and  talk  stjige."  He  de- 
clined to  provide  any  further  i^iformatlon. 

Mr.  Adams  revealed  Mr.  Eisenhower's  in- 
terest In  a  worldwide  meetingi  after  saying 
that  the  cultural  exchange  agreement  re- 
cently reached  by  this  country  and  Russia 
should  be  broadened  measurably. 

Last  Friday  In  New  York.  Kiai  Stevenson 
made  this  suggestion  in  a  speech: 

"Suppose  the  secretary  geheral  of  the 
United  Nations  appointed  a  commlaaion  to 
examine  all  the  proposals  th^t  have  been 
made  to  mitigate  the  arms 

"This  committee  would  be] composed  of 
private  citizens,  top  men  of  affairs  and 
science,  chosen  by  the  secretary  general 
from  anywhere  and  everywheri  and  accept- 
able to  the  nuclear  powers.  It  would  work 
in  private.  It  would  render!  an  advisory 
report." 

Last  June,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,' chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commisslorii,  proposed  at 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  a  new  kli»d  of  confer- 
ence among  nations  to  bring  {together  the 
"chief  humanists"  of  the  present  day  to- 
seek  a  durable  world  peace.      I 

Mr.  Strauss  said  that  man  must  learn  to 
live  with  his  Inventions  or  pwriah  becaiise 
of  them.  T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  conclude.  Bylr. 
President,  by  again  urging  the  adminis- 
tration to  persevere  and  follow  through 
on  this  kind  of  suggestion.  If  this  pro- 
posal does,  as  the  AP  dispatch  says,  have 
the  support  of  the  President  and  such 
diverse  personalities  as  former  Governor 
Stevenson  and  Adm.  Lewis 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
tion  hesitates  to  press  aht 
action.  This  type  of  confc 
symbolize  in  a  very  real  wi 
of  imaginative  new  effort  wl 
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YOUNG  DEMOCRATIC  CLUBS  OP 
AMERICA      I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  I^esident,  It 
was  my  privilege  last  Noveihber  to  at- 


tend and  participate  In  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America,  in  Reno,  Nev. 

No  one  could  mingle  with  this  alert 
energetic  group  of  young  citizens  with- 
out being  deeply  impressed,  and  without 
havmg  ones  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
democracy  bolstered.  America's  young 
people  are  keenly  interested  in  building 
a  better  world  in  which  to  Uve— and  they 
gave  ample  evidence  of  knowing  how  to 
go  about  it  in  the  convention  of  the 
Yoimg  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  because  they  reflect  In- 
telligent thinking  of  young  America.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  national  convention  of 
the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Rksolutioms  Adopted  bt  thx  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America,  National  Con- 
vention, Reno,  Nev,  November  7-10,  1957 
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EDUCATION 

Since  the  educational  standards  in  the  48 
States  of  the  United  States.  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii are  neither  adequately  high,  nor  are 
they  uniform,  we  propose  that — 

1.  The  educational  provisions  of  the  OI  bill 
be  reinstated  since  numerous  capable  young 
people  have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to 
advance  their  academic  status  by  the  need- 
less elimination  of  the  educational  provUlons 
contained  in  the  QI  bill. 

a.  Federal  aid  be  granted  to  student  teach- 
ers and  members  of  the  teaching  profeselon 
to  enable  them  to  extend  their  professional 
competence  without  economic  strain. 

3.  Federal  aid  be  given  to  the  States  and 
Territories  for  public  education,  and  to  sub- 
Bidlze  construction  and  maintenance  of 
•chool  property,  to  eliminate  the  great  de- 
ficiency in  educational  faculties  which  exists 
In  many  areas. 

4.  A  minimum  wage  for  all  teachers  based 
on  regional  living  costs,  and  on  teacher  quau- 
flcations;  that  wage  to  be  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  upward  adjustments  pegged  to 
regional  living  costs  in  order  to  enable  all 
teachers  to  enjoy  an  equal  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living. 

6.  A  program  be  set  up  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  grant  scholarships  to  all  persons  who 
qualify  academlcaUy  and  financially  (based 
on  need) ,  and  who  wish  to  extend  their  edu- 
cation beyond  high  schooL 

«.  A  full  tax  deduction  be  granted  to 
teachers,  student*,  or  parents  of  students,  for 
the  exi>enses  of  higher  education. 

aEsoLxmoN  on  fobeigh  pouct 
Today  man  stands  poised  for  flight  into 
•pace;  yet  the  imaginative  genius  which  has 
prepared  him  for  this  scientific  marvel  has 
not  enabled  him  to  live  peacefully  on  his 
bome  planet  with  his  feUows.  Instead,  the 
devices  which  he  has  designed  to  conquer 
^ace  stand  ready  to  bring  death  and  de- 
struction to  the  earth  and  perhaps  even  to 
render  it  uninhabitable. 

The  appearance  of  the  Soviet  earth  satel- 
Ute  dramatizes  the  fact  that  diplomacy  has 
not  kept  pace  with  miUtary  technology.  In 
the  past,  before  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  methods  of  International  control  of  one 
weapon,  a  new  weapon  has  rendered  con- 
trol of  itB  predecessor  meaningless.  In  con- 
ference after  conference  statesmen  have 
scaled  down  their  goals  in  a  desperate  bid 
for  some  form  <rf  agreement,  even  if  the 
agreement  reached  would  be  too  limited  to 
offer  real  protecUon.  They  negotiate  for 
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open  skies"  agreements  which  open  only 
the  skies  under  which  weapons  are  not  likely 
to  be  concealed,  and  talk  of  limiting  conflict 
to  "brush-flre  wars"  In  which  the  particl- 
panU  woxild  refrain  from  employing  the  ulti- 
mate weapon*  which  they  have  expended 
bUlions  of  dollars  to  develop.  Disarmament 
talks  take  place  in  a  world  of  make-believe 
where  distrustful  adversaries  sxirround  them- 
selves with  explosives  and  then  negotiate  to 
preserve  the  right  to  play  with  matches. 

The  important  lesson  of  world  history  Is 
that  any  nation,  and  we  do  not  exclude  our 
own.  U  capable  of  rational  conduct  at  one 
moment  and  Irrational  conduct  the  next. 
Yet  hydrogen  weapons  have  rendered  Irra- 
tionality suicidal.  To  gamble  that  Irration- 
auty  wiU  not  affect  the  decisions  of  partici- 
pants to  brush-flre  wars,  and  that  they 
Will  not  employ  their  ultimate  weapons.  Is 
to  wager  the  future  of  clvlllzatlou  against 
the  obvious  facts  of  world  politics  and  hu- 
man nature.  Irrationality  must  be  dis- 
armed; any  disarmament  proposal  which 
permits  any  nation  to  exercise  the  capacity 
to  piunge  the  world  Into  a  thermonuclear 
holocaust  is  unrealistic. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  bold  ap- 
f/^f^^  i°  "^'  problem  of  peace,  and  the 
United  States  should  take  the  Initiative  to 
propostog  a  grand  and  Imagtoatlve  solution 
to  the  problem  of  peace.  We  believe  tiiat 
the  solution  lies  to  steps  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  world  organization  to  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  surrender  their 
power  to  make  war  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  international  law  enacted  by  an  to- 
ternationally  constituted  legislative  body 
toterpreted  by  an  toternational  court  and 
enforced  by  an  international  poUce  force 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  which  He  in 
the  path  of  the  creation  of  such  an  organl- 
Eation.  but  we  are  more  conscious  of  the 
consequences  of  faUure  to  advance  toward  a 
realistic  solution  before  it  Is  too  late  The 
beginnings  of  an  effective  world  organiza- 
tion are  present  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
lofty  Ideals  of  which  ah-eady  claim  the  loyalty 
of  many  governments  and  millions  of  people 
It  Is  on  the  foundation  of  this  existing  ma- 
chtoery  that  a  ti-ue  and  Just  peace  can  be 

The  adoption  of  a  bold  policy  should  be 
signaled   by  bold  action.     We   propose   that 
the  United  States  refrain  from  further  test- 
ing of  thermonuclear  weapons  that  present 
a  major  radiological  hazard,  to  the  knowledge 
that  a  violation  of  thU  challenge  on  the  part 
of  other  thermonuclear  powers  can  instan- 
taneously  be  made  known  to  the  free  world 
and  therefore  wlU  constitute  a  safeguard  in 
and  of  itself  to  the  interests  of  this  countir 
We  further  recommend  that  the  program  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  basic  nu- 
clear research  be  continued,  encouraged  and 
advanced.    We  also  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  revive  the  far- 
sighted  proposal  advanced  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference  to  1945  by  Harry  S.  Truman  that 
the    Panama    Canal,    the    Suez    Canal     the 
Black  Sea  Straits,  the  Rhine-Danube  CanaL 
and  the  Kiel  Canal  be  made  toternational 
waterways.  «^"~ 

While  keeptog  our  eyes  on  the  long-term 
oil.  we  must  also  turn  attention  to  specific 
problems  which  confront  us  today  and  which 
endanger  world  peace. 
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Self-ffovemment  of  colonial  area$ 
It  should  be  a  tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  we  support  the  demand  for  self- 
government  of  those  areas  now  under  colo- 
nial rule.  We  favor  phased  programs  for 
the  transfer  of  power  to  native  governments 
which  Include  specific  target  dates  for  the 
granttog  of  complete  Independence. 

No  idea  has  greater  force  to  the  wortd 
today  than  the  Idea  that  men  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  for  themeelves  the 
xorm  0*  government  under  which  they  live, 
Thia  Idea  has  penetrated  toto  the  most  re- 
mote region*  of  the  earth  and  fire*  the  imag- 


ta«tton  of  even  tSie  most  primitive  peoples. 
It  Is  an  Idea  for  which  the  United  States  Is 
to  a  large  part  responsible.    Our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Wilson's  14  points,  and  our 
voluntary  granting  of  self-government  to  the 
Pniuppines  have  earned  for  us  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  right  of 
self-determination   of   all   peoples.     It   Is   a 
good  repuutlon.   one^  which   tocreases   our 
influence   to  world   affairs   and   one   which 
should  be  Judiciously  preserved.     Moreover 
we  believe  it  is  Important  that  the  delay  to 
the  panttog  of  self-govemment  should  not 
be  auowed  further  to  embitter  the  relation* 
between  subject  peoples  and  their  foreign 
rulers.     Delay  produces   frustrations  which 
tocrease  the  racial  prejudices  already  inher- 
ent  in   most   colonial   situations  and   sows 
the  seeds  of  future  toternational  conflict  be- 
tween white  and  colored  nations. 

Economic  development 
We  favor  Increased  support  to  the  exlstiiur 
specialized  agencies  of  the  U.  N.  and.  to  addN 
tion,  American  participation  to  the  Special 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment  (SUNFED)    from  which  this  countar 
has  so  far  remained  aloof.     We  favor  the 
turning  over  of  American  agricultural  stir- 
pluses  to  the  United  Nations  for  distribu- 
tion according  to  need  in  areas  of  food  deficit 
In  recent  years  this  coimtry  has  placed 
more  emphasis  on  miUtary  pacts  and  treaties 
than  on  measures  to  promote  the  growth  of 
that  type  of  stable  democratic  society  abroad 
which  wui  remato  to  the  free  world,  not  be- 
cause It  has  been  coerced  or  bought,  but 
because  it  is  politically  healthy  and  mature. 
Btoce  political  health  and  maturity  are  to 
a  large  degree  dependent  upon  a  degree  of 
economic  development  which  many  coun- 
ti-ies  and  colonies  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latto 
America  lack  It  Is  to  our  best  toterest  as 
wen  as  that  of  humanity  to  aid  economic 
development  to  those  areas.    To  be  effective 
such  aid  must  not  tovolve  poUtical  ties  or 
conditions;  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
?r°li!  i'tilization  of  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.     By  permitting  the  U.  N  to 

?^^l.  °'  ^''*****  ^^*«»  'arm  surpluses. 
Uielr  dUtribution  Is  achieved  to  a  manned 
least  likely  to  endanger  price  stability  to 
other  agricultural  regions  thus  absolving  the 
United  States  of  charges  of  dumping!^  Al- 
though we  favor  channeltog  the  major  por- 
tion of  American  contributions  for  economic 
development  through  the  United  Nations  we 
do  not  wish  to  preclude  special  unUateral 
programs  such  as  American  aid  to  India,  to 
special  circumstances  where  imUaterai  as- 
slstance  Is  necessary  for  the  stiengthenlne 
of  th(^  nations  which  are  making  speciaa 
contributions  to  the  advancement^f  d^o- 
cratic  forms  of  government  or  those  whose 
economic  welfare  Is  especiaUy  Important  to 
International  stabUlty.  i~xT««  w> 

Although  there  Is  a  role  for  private  capital 
to  play  in  the  economic  development  of  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  the  neceesity  of  showlmt 
a  profit  llmlU  the  type  of  enterprise  to  which 
mvestors  are  wUllng  to  risk  their  money. 
What  is  needed  for  the  local  economy  mar 
not  always  be  what  is  most  profitable  f<w 
the  foreign  tovestor,  and  what  is  profitable 
may  not  always  be  to  the  best  totereet  of  the 
local  economy.  However,  private  as  weU  as 
pubUc  capital  Is  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  VigUance  must  be  matotalned 
against  the  formation  of  cartels  which  ex- 
ploit backwardness  for  private  gato  and  exert 
undue  and  unhealthy  Influence  on  weak 
governments. 

Trade 

We  favor  the  progressive  reduction  of 
protective  tariffs  on  aU  commodities  anil 
manufactured  goods  as  a  step  to  the  dtree- 
tlon  of  a  truly  free  world  market  We  rap. 
port  United  States  membership  In  atmt£m 
laations  dedicated  to  the  e^qwnslon  of  wortd 
markets  through  reduction  at  artlflctal  trade 
barriers.  ^^ 
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Wa  believe  that  healthy  commerce  among 
the  nations  contributes  greatly  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  as  well  as  to  the  prosperity 
of  all.  We  see  no  advantage  In  aiding  for- 
eign nations  to  improve  their  economies  If 
at  the  same  time  we  deny  them  markets  for 
the  goods  they  produce.  We  look  upon  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  Conununist  bloc 
as  an  opportunity  for  lessening  tension  by 
steps  toward  mutual  prosperity,  and  there- 
fore believe  such  trade  should  be  increased. 
Although  we  support  the  embargo  on  ship- 
ment of  strategic  materials  to  Communist 
countries,  we  recognize  that  It  has  not  been 
effective  largely  because  too  many  items 
have  been  so  classified.  We  favor,  therefore, 
limiting  this  embargo  to  the  actual  mate- 
rials of  war. 

The  conduct  of  diplomacy 
We  favor  the  establlsbment  of  a  National 
Foreign  Service  Academy,  fulfilling  for  our 
diplomatic  corps  that  function  which  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  perform  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Believing  that  the  right  of  Amer- 
icans to  travel  abroad  In  time  of  peace  should 
not  be  restricted,  we  favor  the  granting  of 
passports  to  all  applicants  who  are  legally 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Although  our 
Government  cannot  guarantee  protection  of 
American  citizens  in  countries  with  which  we 
do  not  have  diplomatic  relations,  travel  in 
tbose  areas  at  the  citizen's  own  risk  should 

not  be  limited  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Having  nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to 
gain  by  encoiuraging  foreigners  to  visit  our 
country,  we  favor  the  liberalization  of  United 
States  visa  restrictions  so  that  a  national  of 
a  particular  country  may  visit  America  as 
easily  as  an  American  can  visit  his  country. 
We  also  favor  increased  allotments  for  ex- 
change of  persons  programs,  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  traveling  exbiblts,  visits  by  cul- 
tiu'al  groups  and  athletic  teams,  and  partici- 
pation in  foreign  festivals  and  trade  fairs. 

We  deplore  the  deterioration  of  the  tech- 
niques of  diplomacy  that  has  characterized 
the  Republican  administration's  handling  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  peripatetic  personal  di- 
plomacy of  a  Secretary  of  State  has  replaced 
detailed  negotiation  by  trained  specialists 
backed  by  sound  staff  work.  Contradictory 
statements  on  important  matters  issue  from 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Vice  President.  Invitations  to  foreign 
leaders  to  visit  the  United  States  have  been 
hinted  at  by  one  executive  and  withdrawn  by 
another.  Ambassadorial  appointments  have 
been  looked  upon  as  fit  patronage  for  wealthy 
Republicans  without  regard  to  competence  or 
special  knowledge.  The  professional  For- 
eign Service  has  been  demoralized  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  defend 
It  from  irresponsible  political  attack.  In- 
deed, he  not  only  failed  to  defend  the  For- 
eign Service  against  the  unfounded  attacks 
of  the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  he  invited 
McCarthy's  aid,  Scott  McLeod,  to  head  the 
State  Department's  Secvirity  Division.  When 
McLeod's  high-handed  methods  had  com- 
pleted the  demoralization  of  Department 
personnel,  the  Secretary  rewarded  him  with 
an  ambassadorial  appointment  for  which  he 
was  eminently  unqualified.  Such  a  record 
Is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  aspiring  to 
world  leadership.  To  serve  the  diplomatic 
needs  of  oxir  Nation  we  must  have  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  staffed  with  professional  For- 
eign Service  officers,  trained  In  the  tech- 
niques of  diplomacy  and  familiar  with  the 
language  and  politics  of  the  coxmtrles  with 
which  they  deal. 

In  recent  years,  visits  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  nationals  have  been  greatly  ham- 
pered by  excessively  stringent  requirements 
for  visas.  The  effect  has  been  to  create  a 
"paper  cxirtain"  which  has  given  foreigners 
the  impression  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
them  visit  our  country.  The  recent  modl- 
-flcatlon  of  the  fingerprinting  requirement 
for  visas  is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  liber- 
alization which  we  welcome. 
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Israel  arid  the  Middle  Ea^ 
We  recommend  that  our  Government  work 
Independently  and  through  tta^  United 
Nations  for  immediate  peace  negotiations 
between  the  Arab  States  and  Israil,  and  for 
the  resettlement  of  Arab  refugees  through 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency, 
with  the  $200  million  which  haa  been  al- 
lotted for  their  work.  At  the  samf  time,  we 
urge  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  oti  arms  to 
Israel,  at  least  until  a  general  embargo  to 
all  Middle  East  countries  can  be  arranged. 
We  urge  that  the  United  States,  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  introduce  a  proposal 
for  such  an  embargo  at  the  nexttesslon  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Further,  ^e  propose 
that  Egypt  be  firmly  advised  to  abide  by  the 
United  Nations  resolution  granting  free 
passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  tb  ships  of 
all  nations  Including  Israel.  And  we  are 
convinced  that  the  only  true  deterrent  to 
Communist  penetration  in  this  afea  lies  In 
a  Justly  administered  program  of  |  economic 
assistance,  including  utilization  of  jthe  John- 
ston plan  for  proper  use  of  water  in  the 
Middle  East  for  the  benefit  of  th^  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel.         '  1 

Eastern  Europe 

We  favor  a  poUcy  which  will  a^ist  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  in  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence of  Moscow.  This  meanaTeconomlc 
aid  Without  political  strings,  for  la  the  near 
future  we  cannot  see  the  abanddnment  of 
communism  in  these  countries.  We  also 
favor  expanded  Information  anct  cultural 
programs  with  the  conviction  that  with  the 
wide  dissemination  of  Western  ideas  and 
truthful  reporting  of  contemporary  interna- 
tional events,  the  governments  f  of  these 
countries  will  be  forced  to  concede  to  their 
people  a  greater  measure  of  freldom  and 
closer  ties  of  friendship  with  the  rf-ee  World. 

The  Republican  administration  came  to 
power  In  1953  after  having  wagei  an  elec- 
tion campaign  that  promised  "liberation" 
and  "rollback"  of  commuilsm  i|i  Eastern 
Europe.  It  vt&b  an  irresponsibly  promise, 
for  it  Ignored  the  difficulties  of  I  pursuing 
such  a  policy  by  methods  short  of  war. 
After  taking  office  the  Republicans  contin- 
ued to  talk  of  "liberation"  and  4rollback," 
and  American  broadcasts  to  Eiu-o|ie  implied 
that  outside  assistance  would  bo  available 
if  the  subject  peoples  would  rise  up  In  re- 
volt against  their  Communist  r\ile  rs.  When 
the  uprisings  did  occur,  the  freed  om  forces 
looked  to  the  West  for  aid  wljch  never 
came,  for  only  then  did  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration face  the  hard  fact  tl  lat  It  had 
refused  to  face  earlier;  direct  in  ervention 
in  Eastern  Europe  would  mean  a  1-out  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  by  that  time 
thousands  of  freedom-loving  B  ungarlans 
and  Poles  had  been  killed  or  Imprlj  oned.  and 
disillusionment  and  bitterness  a(alnst  the 
West  was  widespread.  The  RepuMlcans  had 
helped  to  weaken  and  destroy  jthe  most 
democratic  and  antl-Communlsli  political 
elements  in  EJastern  Europe.  1 

Today,  American  policy  towarfL  Eastern 
Europe  remains  unimaginative  a^d  inade- 
quate. Although,  the  discredited  ♦"rollback" 
policy  has  been  abandoned,  nothing  has 
taken  Its  place.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
strengthens  Russian  control  id  Eastern 
Europe  and  helps  to  delay  the  democratiza- 
tion process  for  which  so  many  h«oic  Poles 
and  Hungarians  have  paid  a  heavj  price. 

Our  policy  should  aim  at  stretigthenlng 
those  forces  in  Eastern  Europe  w^ich  favor 
nationalism  over  tinquestloning  loyalty  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  If  that  nationalism  is 
In  large  part  Marxist  or  Communl|t  In  con- 
tent. The  Communist  world  Is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  most  effective  "paths  to  so- 
cialism" are  not  those  dictated  from  Moscow 
The  leadership  in  this  ideological  revolt 
against  Moscow  has  come  from  liigoslavla. 
Since  ideological  revolt  Is  the  prjcursor  of 
political  revolt.  It  Is  la  the  Inter^t  of  tbe 


Free  World  that  this  oppoaltloi^  continue  and 
gain  momentum. 

Neutralism 

We  favor  a  policy  toward  n^tral  nations 
which  demonstrates  that  frinidliness  with 
the  United  States  does  not  preclude  friendly 
relations  with  other  states. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  opld  war,  many 
nations  have  endeavored  to  pursue  policies 
of  nonalignment  with  either  major  power 
bloc.  Such  nations  are  described  as  neutral* 
1st.  Forgetting  America's  traditional  avoid- 
ance of  entangling  alliances  and  American 
neutrality  at  the  outbreak  g^  both  World 
Wars,  the  Republican  administration  has 
been  Intolerant  of  neutralist  nktlons  and  has 
embraced  the  doctrine:  "he  who  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us."  The  effect  of  such  a  policy 

has  been  to  push  neutralist  tiatlons  closer 
toward  alliance  with  the  Comaaunlst  bloc. 

We  believe  this  is  a  policy  which  strength* 
ens  communism  while  weakekilng  the  free 
world.  While  we  wish  to  encourage  al^  na- 
tions to  be  our  allies  in  the  d«fense  of  free- 
dom, we  recognize  that  formal  alliance  with 
us  and  deliberate  rejection  Of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  policy  which  Is  impractical  for 
some  nations  due  to  their  geographic,  eco- 
nomic or  domestic  political  sljtuatlons.  We 
deplore  such  actions  as  the  refxnt  adminis- 
tration tlireat  to  terminate  economic  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  because  of  the  dscision  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  extend  diplomaUo 
recognition  to  East  Germany.  , 

M ATIOMAL  DKTKNsa 

In  no  way  Is  the  ineptitude' of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  better  demonstrated 
than  by  the  present  questioitable  state  of 
our  national  defense.  The  Unllted  States  has 
lost  the  position  of  sclentiflci  and  military 
leadership  that  it  held  10  ye^rs  ago.  A  4- 
year  lead  In  the  atomic  race  has  been  lost. 
At  the  present  time,  the  U.  S.|s.  R.  holds  a 
lead  of  from  1  to  2  years  In  th<4  development 
of  the  guided  missiles. 

Much  of  our  present  mlUtaryj  weakness  can 
be  traced  to  the  false  economlef  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Repeated  cuts  hare 
reduced  our  tactical  armed  forces  to  the 
point  that  we  may  be  incapable  of  fighting 
a  limited  war,  should  one  ba  thnut  upon 
us.  We  have  become  committjed,  in  fact  ss 
well  as  in  name,  to  the  policy  of  massive 
retaliation.  Any  war  must  \b9  a  war  of 
annihilation. 

Equally  serious  Is  the  condition  of  our 
strategic  forces.  Our  capacity  ^or  retaliation 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  nullified  by  recent 
scientific  advances  In  the  3oviet  Union. 
Since  mid- 1956,  Russia  has  been  testing  an 
average  of  three  IRBM's  a  week;  in  Septem- 
ber of  1957.  she  successfully  tefted  an  ICBM. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  ionly  recently 
tested  our  IRBM:  our  ICBM  r0mains  on  the 
ground.  Our  efforts  have  beeti  absorbed  in 
wasteful  competition  among  (the  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is  highly  question- 
able whether  the  United  Sta^  has  either 
the  scientific  skill  or  the  flnantlal  substance 
to  expand  in  such  competitive  programs. 

One  of  the  xnoet  serious  threats  to  otir 
national  defense  derives  front  the  general 
distrust  which  the  Republlcai  administra- 
tion has  shown  the  public  an4  its  scientiflo 
community.  Continued  secrecy  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts  which  in  many  instances 
are  already  well  known  to  the  Soviets  can 
only  produce  public  doubt  a<id  confusion. 
A  full  year  was  allowed  to  pass;  for  example, 
before  civil  defense  personnel  throughout 
the  United  States  were  appraised  of  the  last- 
ing radiological  hazards  of  thermonuclear 
weapons.  The  public,  we  believe,  is  not 
apathetic  on  matters  of  national  defense  and 
civil  defense,  but  woefully  ignorant  because 
of  ridiculous  and  overbeaifng  security 
measures.  i 

The  United  States  Is  lagging  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  training  of  scientists. 
At  the  present  time,  Bussia  Is  graduating 
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twice  as  many  engineers  as  the  United  States. 
While  the  average  high-school  graduate  in 
Russia  haa  had  6  yean  of  scientific  train- 
ing, in  the  United  states  half  the  high 
schools  offer  no  course  in  elementary  physics. 
Clearly,  we  are  being  outstripped  both  in 
quality  and  In  quantity.  Inasmuch  as  the 
present  Soviet  advancements  have  been  made 
prlmarUy  without  the  help  of  these  younger 
scientists,  the  future  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. 

1.  To  enable  us  to  localize  successfully  any 
future  war.  our  tacUcal  forces  must  be 
strengthened.  The  economy  cuts  In  our 
Armed  Forces  should  be  stopped.  More  pen- 
tomlc  divisions  shoiUd  be  set  up.  to  facili- 
tate the  wider  use  of  tactical  atomic  weapons. 
Their  use  is  the  only  practical  way  we  have 
of  ooimterlng  the  Soviet  Union  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  conventional  weapons 
Above  aU.  our  SUte  Department  must  stop 
thinking  solely  In  terms  of  total  war  We 
cannot  continue  as  we  are  at  the  present 
time,  from  brink  to  brink. 

2.  The  United  States  must  make  more  ef- 
ficient   use   of   its   sclenUfic    capacity.     We 
recommend  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet  level 
J.     director  of  national  science.    A  single  co- 
ordinated program  without  wasteful  com- 
petition   among    favored    Industries    under 
contract     to     the     Government     or     among 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  established  to  the  end  that  our  widely 
varied   programs   of    basic    and    applied    re- 
search be  effectively  coordinated  and  scien- 
tific tolent  pooled  for  more  effective  utill- 
Bation. 

8.  In  order  to  utUize  more  fully  the  sden- 
Uflc  potential  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
BUtes  should  work  more  doeely  with  Great 
Britain,  as  weU  as  with  other  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Community,  In  scien- 
tific research  and  development. 

4.  To  faclliute  the  dissemination  of  nec- 
essary informaUon  within  the  Government, 
we  recommend  that  Congress  esUbllah  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
missile  and  space  technology  similar  to  that 
already  created  for  atomic  energy.  This 
committee  would  reconunend  to  the  rest  of 
the  Congress  leveU  of  budgetary  support  for 
mlssUe  and  associated  acUvltles.  It  would 
be  aided  by  Its  own  scientific  advisory  board 
composed  of  eminent  and  Independent  scien- 
tlsu  completely  divorced  from  operating  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  missUe  program. 

And  further,  Congress  should  create  a 
fuU-tlme  scientific  advisory  committee  on 
missiles  and  space  technology  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

6.  We  beUeve  that  unnecessarUy  strict  se- 
curity regulations  in  the  Government  as  a 
Whole,  and  particularly  in  nuclear  research 
and  development,  have  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging competent  scientlsU  from  seeking 
Government  employment,  and  have  choked 
Off  channeU  of  Information  upon  which  the 
scientific  cosnmunity  relies.  Such  unnec- 
•Mary  security  measures  must  be  relaxed. 

6.  To  provide  the  basis  for  future  techni- 
cal progress,  th«  United  States  should  devote 
more  effort  toward  basic  research  in  mathe- 
matics and  in  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences. At  the  present.  It  Is  devoting  about 
6  percent  of  Its  scientific  funds  toward  basic 
resew-ch;  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  more  than  tvrice  as 
much. 

7.  In  order  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  val- 
uable scientific  personnel,  engineers,  sclen- 
wsts.  and  science  teachers  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  draft. 

8.  In  cwd«  to  make  it  possible  for  aU  de- 
serving studenu  to  receive  sdentiflc  train- 
ing at  the  college  level,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  set  up  a  scholarship  program 
to  aid  deserving  science  students. 

».  To  Insure  that  students  will  get  neoes- 
•ary  basic  training,  steps  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  improve  the  sdenoe  and 
mathemaUcs  training  In  our  high  schools. 
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10.  Congress  abould  establish  peimanently 
•  major  educational  Institution— an  Outer 
Space  Center— for  missile  and  space  tech- 
nolo^  to  recruit  and  develop  new  scientiflo 

LABOB 

We  believe  In  the  need  for  a  free  demo- 
«atlc  labor  movement  in  oiu-  society.  We 
Deiieve  that  the  welfare  of  the  Ubor  move- 
ment U  closely  Ued  to  the  economic  welfare 
or  the  Nation.  We  stand  unequivocally  for 
the  rights  of  aU  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain 
ooUectively,  and  to  strike.  We  stand  un- 
equivooaUy  for  strong,  dean,  and  honeet 
xmionism.  """o-v 

Toward  these  ends  we  favor  the  foUowlng 
nx -point  program: 

1.  We  urge  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  rebuilt  and  strengthened.  We  urge  ex- 
pansion of  the  Department's  modUtion  and 
conciliation  services. 

2.  We  urge  the  complete  overhauling  of 
the  NaUonal  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  (Taft-Hartley  Act)  and  that  It  be  re- 
written based  on  the  principles  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  * 

3.  To  preserve  the  system  of  free  collective 
^igalning  we  strongly  oppose  any  so-called 
nght-to-work  law. 

4.  We  favor  an  expansion  of  the  Federal 
mlnlmiun-wage  law  to  cover  aU  classes  of 
employment. 

6.  We  endorse  the  actions  of  the  AFL-CIO 
national  convention  in  its  adoption  of  Its 
code-of-ethlcal  practices.  We  believe  that 
labor  can  and  wiU  clean  Its  own  house  and 
we  commend  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  positive 
implementaUon  of  this  code.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  punitive  labor  legislation  Is  desir- 
able or  necessary  as  long  as  labor  continues 
to  implement  Its  code-of-ethlcal  practices  in 
a  positive  and  forceful  maimer. 

6.  We  favor  supplementary  legislation  pro- 
hlblUng  management  from  engaging  in 
tacUcs  of  the  sort  imcovered  by  the  McClel- 
lan  committee,  and  defining  as  unfair  labor 
practices  those  activities  of  management  that 
serve  to  strengthen  the  position  of  corrupt 
individuals  that  dominate  certain  unions  and 
to  defeat  the  efforts  of  organized  lai>or  to 
unseat  them. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  the  Democratic 
Party  to  understand  the  problems  of  labor 
management,  and  agriculture:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  permanent  conunlttee  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Clubs  of  America  to  work  with 
representatives  of  Ubor.  management,  and 
agricultxn*  on  problems  pecuUar  to  each  of 
these  groups  and  to  better  Inform  the  mem- 
towship  of  the  YDCA  of  their  respective  prob- 
lems. 

aGKICTTliTVKB 

Whereas  the  income  of  agriculture  has  been 
steadily  declining;  and 

Whereas  the  Republican  administration 
has  shown  that  it  has  no  sympathy  for  the 
family-type  farmer;  and 

Whereas  we  beUcve  the  continued  inde- 
pendence of  the  famUy  farmer  is  a  corner- 
stone of  the  American  way  of  life:  Therefore 
be  it  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Convention  of 
Young  Democrats  advocate  an  agricultural 
program  which  will  achieve  lOO  percent 
parity  of  Income  for  the  American  farmer: 
and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  any  farm  program  must  in- 
clude the  following  points: 

1.  A  Brannan-type  farm  program  with  100 
percent  parity  Income  for  the  famUy  farm 
production  of  all  agricultmrnl  commodities 
recommended  under  the  Brannan  plan 
through  direct  production  payments  In  work- 
able combination  with  price-support  loans, 
purchase  agreements,  and  other  methods. 

a.  The  farm  program  must  be  democratl- 
cauy  administered  by  farmers  through  refer- 
endums  and  farmer-elected  committees. 

8.  All  production  payments  and  allotments 
must  be  aimed  at  providing  an  adequate  in- 
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oome  for  family  farms,  with  llmitettons.  to 
halt  the  trend  toward  corpcM»te  fanmng 

4.  Assistance  to  smaU  fanners  in  the  form 
Of  low-cost  Government  credit,  technical  aid 
•nd  larger  soU  conssrvatlon  allowanoe^. 

«.  Reestabllahment  of  the  Federal  food 
stamp  program  and  expansion  of  the  school 

-*^ «.^'°^*'^  *°**  special  milk  programs. 
m.r;«5"?Sf^  ^'^  *  "'^1**  'o«»  reserve  ad- 
h^stered  by  the  United  Nation.;  contriSu- 

iiSele^^^e^"*  '"^  "^  ***-^*'  '-<»« 

iciSStr^^^L.'"'^••  ""^^  '-  ^- 
«if.'  f  "PPprt  for  genuine  farm  cooneratlvi- 

10.  Expansion  of  the  VMeral  Cron  vr...,,. 
fact.  ™t  1^  tl.  itepuMco  MmlnUtTMlo" 

«uch  as  war.  flood,  crop  failure.  ai^Sffi[ 


.  3?"!5  *■  *»^«r«nt  In  the  nature  of  man 
a  wonderous  dignity.  This  diimltT  «SS 
Z°?r^'''^  inherent  m  hSTnSK^J^ 

nSon.?  rS'^^*''*  l.""^'  colS  crS  « 
^2^t?i  °^^^-  These  rights  Include 
ownerrfilp   of  property,   Justld  undeTtaw 

«nuti?f.  ^°'^»^»<1"*1*«   rtght    to   a   vStiSS 

by  speciflc  action  forfeits  it.  Th^rl^hl! 
apply  every  place  in  the  wwld  ^ey^^ 
not  given  by  the  state  nor  by  the  sorted 
and  neither  the  state  nor  eoclet^  ^^' 
Justice  take  them  away.  ^  ^*  ^ 

The  fulfiihnent  of  man's  rights  reaulm. 

riw"'?ie  2SL°«»«,«<l^es*"oSK; 
wj  law.    The  decisions  of  the  United  State. 

«oS' n?*.H  °^  J°  interpreting  tS^r^S! 

^«rL  J?*.^**'  ^*  decisions  of  thefts 
courts  in  Interpreting  their  respective  tuiil 
constitutions  are  the  law  ot^^'j^^^ 

UnS^i.  7  '"^^  ''^**'  *^«  President  of  the 
«H!f^   f^^   *°**    **^«    Governors   of   the 
various  States:  Now.  therefore,  belt 
Resolved.    That    the    Young    Demoerati<« 

wlgln  in  all  areas  of  the  United  StaS^ 
2?2!i  ^^^'■^^^tlon  is  a  dCS  to  S 
cmsens  of  the  United  StateT  whetSr  It 
occurs  in  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  or  Levlttc^pJC 
««f:-  ^*^*  ^*  young  Democrats  to  en- 
courage registration  and  voting  whwJSr 
Democrats  are  found  regardleS^  tSfSS 
^n*^'  ^T^  "^  nattonal  origin  of  these  ^1 
»n8  and  we  advocate  vigorous  enforcement 
?h.V^!j!!li?'^°^  *°y  individual  or  group 
rights         ^  to  deny  to  any  citizen  tS2 

8.  We  oppose  the  action  at  the  Governor 
Of  Arkansas  in  tislng  National  Guard  trooua 
to  prevent  the  orderly  Integration  of  the 
public  schools  of  Little  Rock  as  It  had  been 
P^ned  and  developed  by  the  local  school 

4.  We  favor  the  liberalization  of  reglstra- 
tlonlaws.  Including  the  aboUtlon  of  poU  tax. 
in  order  to  facilitate  and  make  easier  ^ 
process  of  voting  by  an  clttaens. 

6.  We  urge  the  repeal  of  the  McCairan- 
walter  Inunlgratkm  Act  and  Its  replacement 
by  an  Immigration  act  based  on  good  wUl 
toward  people  oS  an  sections  of  the  world. 

«.  We  favor  the  Immediate  enactment  ot 
a  national  fair  employment  practices  met. 
wltti  adequate  enforcement  provisions. 
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7.  We  favor  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  429.  aa 
Introduced  by  Congresaman  Jakks  Roobb- 
viLT,  and  the  companion  bill  S.  1688,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Wauxn  O.  liaoirusoN, 
which  provide  that  no  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  be  denied  an  honorable  discharge 
unless  convicted  by  a  court-martial  lor  a 
recognizable  crime. 

8.  We  recognize  that  In  the  worldwide  con- 
flict with  communism  there  are  many  pree- 
Bures  upon  us  to  adopt  totalitarian  methods. 
We  reject  these  methods  and  reaffirm  o\ir 
intention  to  preserve  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom to  dissent  and  to  communicate  Ideas  no 
matter  how  unpopular;  and  we  hold,  as  did 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  error  can  be  tolerated 
80  long  as  truth  Is  free  to  combat  It. 

i  Force 

Since  1807,  Congress  has  authorized  the 
tise  of  State  mUltla  and  Federal  troops  to 
enforce  Federal  law.  In  any  democracy,  a 
power  such  as  this  shoxUd  be  iised  only  In 
times  of  extreme  necessity.  The  resistance 
to  an  order  of  the  Federal  courts,  condoned 
by  local  authorities,  presents  such  a  time  of 
extreme  necessity. 

Though  the  power  of  the  President  to  use 
force  should  be  exercised  sparingly,  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  support 
the  enlorceinent  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  with  all  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Party  loyalty 
Whereas  in  previous  presidential  cam- 
paigns certain  elements  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  refxised  to  support  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee;  and 

Whereas  these  same  persons  supported 
numerous  candidates  other  than  those  of  the 
Democratic  Party;  and 

Whereas  these  supporters  of  a  third  party 
or  of  the  Republican  Party  ran  for  Congres- 
sional, legislative,  and  county  offices  as  Dem- 
ocrats rather  than  on  the  third  party  or 
Republican  Party  tickets.  In  order  to  keep 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  their 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  loss  of  Con- 
gressional committee  seniority  and  chair- 
manships for  any  Democratic  Congressman 
or  United  States  Senator  who  supports  a 
third  party  or  Republican  presidential  can- 
didate or  aids  in  the  formation  of  a  third 
party  in  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

Compliance  toith  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  segregation  in  the  public  schools 

Whereas  It  has  been  3  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  handed 
down  a  decision  declaring  segregation  In  the 
public  schools  of  America  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional; and 

~  Whereas  a  majority  of  public  school  au- 
thorities, public  officials.  Individuals,  and 
organizations  have  developed  orderly  methods 
for  complying  with  the  Supreme  Coiurt  deci- 
sion In  contrast  to  the  so-called  massive 
opixwltlon  of  some  cities  and  States  led  by 
the  White  Citizens  Councils,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  other  reactionary  groups  in  all 
areas  of  these  United  States :  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  commend  these  public 
school  authorities,  public  officials,  individu- 
als, and  organizations  who  have  devised, 
aided,  and  supported  these  methods  for  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  declaring  school  segregation  unconsti- 
tutional; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  reconunend  that  those  pub- 
lic-school authorities,  public  officials,  indi- 
viduals, and  organizations  who.  in  defiance 
of  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  have  obstructed,  cir- 
cumvented, and  attempted  to  defeat  the 
orderly  compliance  with  that  decision  forth- 
with cease  and  refrain  from  these  tactics  im- 
mediately and  follow  the  outstanding  exam- 


ple set  by  thoee  law  abiding  publlc-scf  ool 
authorities,  public  officials.  Individuals,  bnd 
organizations  who  have  complied  with  ^  the 
Supreme  Court  decision;  be  it  f\uther 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  suchlun- 
lawful  obstruction,  the  Young  Democfatic 
Clubs  of  America  approve  Federal  Interten- 


tlon  as  a  necessary  means  of  effectuating  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

TAXATION    AND    ECONOMIC    POUCT 

Preamble 

1.  We  hold  to  the  basic  Jeffersonlan  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  for  all.  special  prlvUeges 
for  none.  i 

2.  Oxir  economy  is  productive  enougp  to 
maintain  our  world  obligations,  and  al  the 
same  time  provide  a  decent  standard  oi  liv- 
ing for  all  Americans,  and  more  for  aome. 
Everyone  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  legitimate  contribution  to  the  4con- 
omy.  Everyone  who  does  so  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  additional 
rewards  that  our  economy  makes  possible 
should  go  to  people  in  proportion  to  their 
useful  contribution.  But  no  one  slioxild 
starve.  A  person  who  cannot  work  or  [can- 
not get  work  should  be  provided  at  lekst  a 
subsistence  standard  of  living.  I 

3.  In  putting  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice, the  Government  should  assume  ant  role 
that  will  best  carry  them  out.  J 

4.  Applied  speclflcally  to  the  economic 
field,  these  principles  lead  to  the  foU^wing 
policies :  I 

5.  We  should  maintain  an  expanding  ^n- 
omy  and  full  employment.  ' 

6.  The  Government  should  keep  in  circula- 
tion a  supply  of  money  and  bank  c  edits 
which  will  permit  all  of  the  national  pr  >duct 
to  be  bought,  but  will  keep  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  uniform  from  ytar  to 
year.  When  additional  money  or  iredlt 
needs  to  be  put  into  circulation,  we  should 
reject  the  trickle-down  theory,  and  use  means 
which  will  quickly  benefit  the  great  m^ss  of 
the  people. 

Income  tax 

1.  We  do  not  favor  a  tax  cut  at  the  e%>ense 
of  necessary  national  defense.    When  ja  tax 
cut  is  possible,  it  should  take  the  f 
raising  personal  exemptions. 

2.  The  special  tax  depletion  allowan 
oil,    gas,    and    allied    industries    sho 
modified,   requiring    these   Interests 
low  the  same  rules  on  depreciation  that 
industries  are  subject  to. 

3.  The  use  of  rapid  depreciation  pro  {rams 
should  be  restricted. 

4.  Limitations  should  be  placed  on  ttale  type 
of  spending  deductible  as  business  expenses, 
for  example,  on  entertainment.  '' 

6.  Since  the  income  of  commercial  fisher- 
men and  of  farmers  fluctuates  greatly  from 
year  to  year  because  of  factors  beyond  their 
control,  they  pay  more  tax  over  the  years 
than  groups  with  equal  but  more  stal  le  in- 
comes. We  believe  the  Internal  R4  venue 
Code  should  be  amended  to  permit  ttem  to 
report  on  the  current  year's  tax  retu  n  the 
average  gross  Income  for  the  last  5  ye  irs. 
Interest 

Whereas — 

1.  Most  home  buyers  have  to  pay  nore  to 
the  banker,  as  a  result  of  high  Interest  rates, 
than  they  pay  to  those  who  supply  th(  i  labor 
and  materials  to  build  the  house,  the  brick- 
layer, carpenter,  electrician,  and  1  umber 
dealer; 

2.  A  large  and  Increasing  portion  pf  the 
cost  of  public  construction  must  go  to  inter- 
est, which  has  held  back  necessary  projects 
such  as  schools,  parks,  bridges,  and  other 
local  Improvements,  while  labor  am  L  ma- 
terials go  unused; 

3.  Higher  interest  rates  have  proven  to  be 
Ineffective  In  combating  price  Inflatlod,  their 
main  effect  being  to  limit  necessary,  home 
construction  and  line  the  pock4|ts  of 
lenders; 


4.  The  $7  billion  a  year  interest  I  on  the 
national  debt  results  in  a  regreasl^  redis- 
tribution of  the  national  Income; 

6.  Interest  on  Government  borrowing,  un- 
like Interest  on  private  borrowing,  is  |  revenue 
without  risk  and  without  substantlaH  cost  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  otlier  com- 
mercial banks,  since  Government  bofeids  fur- 
nUh  the  backing  for  inkwell  moiiey  and 
Federal  Reserve  currency  with  which  the 
banks  buy  the  bonds:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  the  Increasing  bxirden  and  iiiequlties 
of  high  interest  rates  by — 

1.  Reversing  the  acts  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  which  have  boosted  tne  prime 
rate  of  interest  and  pushed  the  rates  to 
small  borrowers  still  higher;  I 

2.  Government  acquisition  of  th^  central 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  I 

3.  Reliance  on  the  use  of  taxing  and  direct 
price  and  credit  control  devices  to  restrain 
Inflationary  pressxires,  rather  than  on  higher 
interest  rates.  | 

Small  business  | 

1.  We  favOr  a  stirtax  on  all  undi^ibuted 
profits  of  business  corporations.    ' 

2.  We  also  favor  a  graduated  tal  on  cor- 
porate Income,  exempt  In  the  smallest  cor- 
porations. I 

3.  The  provisions  In  the  tax  laws  on  the 
Utilization  of  net  operating  loss  (tarryovers 
should  be  tightened.  Net  operating  loss 
offsets  should  be  denied  to  acquiring  firms. 

4.  A  reasonable  limit  on  the  tax  deducti- 
bility of  advertising  and  other  promotional 
expenses  should  be  enacted.  Tnis  would 
reduce  some  of  the  competitive  advantages 
enjoyed  by  large  business  as  oftpoeed  to 
small  business,  and  loosen  the  avaricious 
grasp  of  big  business  on  ovir  advertising 
mediums. 

Freight  rates 

1.  Whereas  the  railrosd-frsightl  ratss  of 
the  past  10  years  have  been  increased  by 
the  percentage  method,  to  over  100  percsnt 
of  the  1946  rate  structure,  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  next  two  decades  will  wit- 
ness an  increase  of  at  least  another  100 
percent;  and  I 

2.  Whereas  the  percentage  methtxl  of  rats 
Increases  has  discriminated  unfairly  against 
distant  shippers,  because  the  llneliaul  costs 
have  not  Increased  as  much  as  tenxnnal  costs, 
and  this  discrimination  has  disrupted  trttAe 
relationships  between  many  parts  of  th« 
country,  obstructing  the  free  floV  of  eco- 
nomic activity  within  the  United  Btates; 

3.  We  tirge  that  Congress  direct  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  restore  the 
doUars-and -cents  rate  relationships  existing 
In  1946,  and  to  make  any  futurs  rats  in- 
creases on  a  dollars-and -cents  bi|8ls,  based 
on  actual  increases  in  costs. 

Departm,ent  of  Consumer  A^faira 
Whereas — 

1.  The  cost  of  living  In  the  p^  deeads 
has  risen  by  some  20  percent  and  ihe  Nation 
has  suffered  price  inflation  despite  a  great 
Increase  in  productivity  and  despite  a  rela- 
tive abundance  of  foods;  I 

2.  Prices  for  steel,  automobiles,  and  other 
hard  goods  have  been  raised  allegedly  be- 
cause of  rising  wages  but  actuSlly  much 
more  than  the  rise  in  labor  costs,  resulting  in 
record  profits  for  huge  corporations; 

3.  The  cost  of  housing.  Insurance,  and  fi- 
nancing has  risen  excessively;         | 

4.  Regulation  of  utility  services — elec- 
tricity, natural  gas.  telephone,  and  transpor- 
tation— has  not  prevented  unjtuitifled  rate 
Increases  and  unreasonably  high  utility 
profits; 

6.  People  as  producers  are  or^niaed  In 
inniunerable  ways  and  have  many  govern- 
mental agencies  to  help  them,  but  consumers 
lack  organization  and  help,  leading  to  weak- 
ness on  the  consumer  side  in  the  operations 
that  determine  prices; 
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6.  And  yet  the  ultimate  aim  of  economic 
activity  la  to  mtv*  people  as  consumers: 
B«  it 

Resolved — 

We  advocate  a  Federal  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  with  full  Cabinet  status.  To 
it  should  be  transferred  those  Federal  agen- 
cies that  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  with 
protecting,  representing,  and  serving  the 
consumer.  Within  the  Department  should 
be  an  office  of  consumer  counsel,  to  Intervene 
In  all  Federal  proceedings  that  significantly 
involve  the  American  consumer,  and  advisory 
committees  of  consumers  to  recommend 
studies  and  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans  as  consumers. 

Publications 
Since  it  la  vital  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand economic  principles  as  they  apply  to 
everyday  poliUcal  questions,  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  done  their  best  to  mislead  people 
on  many  matters,  we  wish  to  commend  the 
Democratic  Digest  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conunlttee  for  their  fine  work  in 
clarifying  economic  issues.  In  the  Digest,  the 
Fact  Sheeu,  and  other  publications,  and  we 
bope  that  this  work  wUl  be  extended. 

•OCISL  LCCXBLATIOir 

Medietfie  and  public  health 

1.  We  severely  crtUclze  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Its  in- 
ability to  develop  proper  distribution  pro- 
cedures and  public  education  techniques 
relative  to  the  combating  communicable  or 
paralytic  diseases.  We  call  upon  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish a  liaison  between  drug  manufacturers 
and  medical  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  American  pubUc  Informed  of 
recent  medical  and  scientific  discoveries. 

2.  We  further  call  upon  the  National  In- 
sUtuts  of  Health  to  publish  lU  findings  on 
the  extent  of  radiation  hazards  without 
censorship  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

3.  We  recommend  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
continuing  conunl&slon  for  long-range  study 
in  gerUtrics  to  aid  in  solving  some  of  the 
medical  and,  economic  problems  of  our  senior- 
citizens. 

4.  We  favor  Federal  aid  to  medical  schools 
and  medical  scholarships  to  alleviate  the 
sertoxis  shortage  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel. We  favor  Increased  aid  for  medical 
research  to  provide  a  speeding  up  of  efforts 
in  determining  new  and  improved  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure  of  injuries  and 
diseases. 

6.  We  favor  Increased  funds  and  strength- 
ened laws  to  Insure  effective  protection  of  our 
citizens  from  fraudulent  advertising,  danger- 
ous drugs  and  impure  foods. 

Social  securitf 
I'  We  favor  a  universal  system  of  social 
security   with   adequate    benefits   peeged   to 
the  cost  of  living. 

2.  We  favor  Increased  allowances  to  widows 
and  orphans  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Housirig 

I.  We  favor  a  more  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  governmental  units  for 
slum  clearance,  low-cost  housing,  industrial 
development  and  imlfled  city  planning  and 
development. 

a.  We  favor  legislative  action  designed  to 
provide  long-term  low  interest  rate  mortgage 
money  for  the  construction  of  new  private 
hotislng  units. 

Narcotics 
The  continuing  and  rapid  increase  In  drug 
addiction  in  the  United  States  particularly 
among  young  people  demonstrates  that  cur- 
rent methods  of  control  of  this  major  med- 
ial and  sociological  problem  are  Ineffective. 
The  total  number  of  drug  addicts  (and  the 
percentage  as  weU)  has  increased.  Two 
thousand  persons  are  arrested  every  month 
on  narcotic  charges  in  this  co\mtry. 


Furthermore,  In  the  large  cities  there  Is  a 
direct  connection  between  drug  addiction, 
and  half  of  all  crimes  committed.  We  rec- 
ommend a  four-point  program  to  be  admin- 
istered by  both  State  and  Federal  narcotics 
agencies: 

1.  A  program  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  to  educate  the  young  people  in  all 
facets  of  the  drug  addiction  problem  through 
teacher  education,  the  education  of  parents 
through  the  parent-teachers'  associations 
and  other  service  groufw,  playground  and 
recreation  leaders;  and  law  enforcement 
agencies; 

2.  Federal  grants  to  hospitals,  universities. 
and  research  institutes  for  basic  research  in 
the  alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addiction; 

3.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  local  govern- 
mental units  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  carefully  controlled  outpatient  clinics  to 
furnish  minimal  requirements  for  addicts  at 
cost  and  psychiatric  aid.  for  narcotics  ad- 
ministered to  proven  addicts  under  the  su- 
pervlslon  of  licensed  physicians  and  psychia- 
trists wUl  serve  to  take  the  profit  out  of  the 
narcotics  trade  and  remove  the  addict's  need 
to  turn  to  crime  to  support  his  expensivs 
habit;  and 

4.  Additional  legislation  to  aid  law  en- 
forcement agencies  dealing  with  narcotics 
addiction  and  violations,  providing  such  leg- 
islation does  not  infringe  upon  Individual 
clvU  UberUes. 

NATUKAI.   UBSOUBCSS 

We  believe  the  following  to  be  true: 

1.  We  believe  that  our  Nation's  greatest  as- 
sets are  its  natural  resources.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  and  expanding  econ- 
omy of  this  country  are  causing  increased 
pressvu^  from  conflicting  demands  upon  our 
nattiral  resources.  We  firmly  believe  that 
they  should  be  developed  on  a  sound  pro- 
gressive basis  with  a  view  to  development 
and  conservation  rather  than  destruction 
and  exploitation.  We  believe  that  our  nat- 
ural resources  are  vital  to  the  livelihood  and 
general  welfare  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  for  geographic  loca- 
tion and  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  be- 
come the  private  preserves  of  monopoly  and 
private  Interest. 

2.  Republican  administrations  have  at- 
tempted to  subvert  and  destroy  the  historic 
policies  and  programs  of  conservation  and 
proper  development  of  natural  resotirces  for 
the  public  good  by  such  means  as  giveaways 
of  public  lands,  their  fraudulent  partner- 
ship plan,  and  stacking  of  regulatory  bodies 
with  officials  opfKwed  to  the  programs  these 
agencies  were  designed  to  protect. 

3.  The  greatest  benefit  to  the  most  people 
from  the  standpoint  of  development  of  nat- 
ural resources,  needed  power,  and  irrigation 
water,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
natiu^  beauty  of  wilderness  areas,  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  fishing  areas.  Is  realized  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  and  Federal  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  river  basin,  water- 
shed areas,  and  our  natural  resources  sup- 
plies. 

We  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing program: 

1.  Support  of  all  sound  measures  for  Fed- 
eral multipurpose  development  of  the  power 
and  water  potentials  of  areas  such  as  the 
Coltmibla  River  Basin,  Central  Valley  of 
California.  Upper  Colximbla  Basin.  Missouri 
Valley,  and  the  Colorado  River;  we  f  tut  her 
Implore  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Con- 
gress to  use  every  method  Including  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  the  Hells  Canyon 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

2.  That  the  Government  should  retain  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  insuring  that  re- 
sources are  properly  developed  and  should 
retain  ownership  and  firm  regtUatlon  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

8.  That  the  Federal  Government  proceed 
with  all  speed  to  develop  economic  nuclear 
power  faciUUes;  and  authcnlze  appropria- 
tion of  ftmds  for  basic  research  in  conver- 


sion of  water  and  the  utilization  ct  solar 
enCTgy. 

4.  Ws  urge  that  th«  •dmlnistntldn  of 
conservation  agencies  should  be  returned  to 
the  professionals  in  these  flelds  by  replacing 
present  incompetent  political  appointees. 

6.  That  Increasing  needs  for  recreational 
facilities  should  be  recognized  by  programs 
emphasizing  the  multiple  use  of  national 
forests  placing  greater  weight  upon  recrea- 
tional values,  passage  of  a  blU  creating  a  na- 
tional outdoor  recreational  research  review 
commission  and  passage  of  a  bill  to  create  » 
national  wilderness  preservation  system. 

6.  Exi>anslon  of  programs  for  reforestation, 
for  the  improvement  of  grazing  lands,  mili- 
tant protection  of  national  forests  from 
grazing,  lumber  and  mining  land  grabs  ex- 
emplified recently  by  the  Al  Sarena  deal 
and  the  D'Ewart  blU  to  deed  control  of  for- 
est grazing  land  to  private  interests. 

7.  The  establishment  of  programs  for  tfas 
stockpiling  of  strategic  minerals  and  ths 
encouragement  of  a  sound  domestic  mimrig 
Induatry.  reversing  the  recent  trend  devel- 
oped by  our  Republican  administration  to 
destroy  our  domestic  mining  industry. 

8.  In  order  to  insiue  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  project  T9d* 
eral  funds  mtist  be  appropriated  to  oocnplets 
the  access  road  connecting  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona. In  order  to  connect  Utah  with  Ari- 
zona this  project  will  necessarily  have  to 
include  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  site  naaking  It  possible 
to  cross  the  dam  site  by  traveling  1.300 
feet  rather  than  Journeying  225  mn«»t_  If 
such  f  imds  are  appropriated  this  access  road 
with  the  bridge  will  become  a  major  high- 
way to  carry  commerce  and  totirists  past 
the  dam  area  and  provide  a  dli«ct  ifnif  tj^. 
tween  Utalt  and  Arizona. 

9.  Preservation  of  the  antimonopoly  pro- 
vision of  the  reclamation  Uw  that  include 
preference  of  pubUc  agencies  for  power  dis- 
tribution and  the  excess  land  clause  (160 
acre  limitation).  We  oppose  piecemeal  un- 
dermining of  these  protections  by  such  de- 
vices as  special  bills  exempting  particular 
projects. 

10.  We  further  urge  pubUc  hearing  after 
ample  public  noUce  designed  to  educate  the 
American  pubUc  and  Congress  on  the  neces- 
sity for  vigilance  in  preserving  existing 
principles  of  protection  of  our  natural  r»- 
sources  of  water  and  power  against  any 
selfish  monopolistic  tendencies. 

BTATKHOOD  FOS  AUISKA  AKD  HAWAII 

Whereas  the  Territories  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  have  demonstrated  political  matu- 
rity and  have  fulfllled  every  historic  quali- 
flcation  for  statehood;  and 

Whereas  proposed  legislation  to  grant  Im- 
mediate statehood  for  both  Territories  is  now 
pending  before  the  present  seealon  of  Con- 
gress: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  without  quali- 
fication the  proposed  legislation  now  in  the 
85th  Congress.  2d  session,  to  grant  imme- 
diate statehood  for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

HATCH  ACT 

Whereas  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  other  laws  protect  civil-service  worken 
from  the  application  of  obnoxious  political 
pressures  and  the  Hatch  Act  gives  lltUe  pro- 
tection: and 

Whereas  we  consider  that  full  participa- 
tion In  the  political  activity  of  our  NaUon 
Is  the  natural  and  constitutional  right  at 
every  United  States  citizen;  and 

Whereas  sections  9  and  12  of  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  severely  restrict  the 
poUtlcal  activlUes  of  millions  of  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governmental  employ- 
ees; and 

Whereas  these  sections  have  been  declared 
constltuuonal  by  the  United  States  Sxipreme 
Court;  and 

Whereas  prohibitive  ClvU  Serrloe  Commis- 
sion regulations  interpreting  the  Hatch  Act 
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bave  iwidtfld  In  tlM  pdUttoa  atarlUnUon  at 
miUlonfl  of  United  States  citizens:  and 

Wbereaa  a  majority  of  theia  TnlllWMMi  are 
In  industrial,  darloal.  or  non-poUt^-maklng 
poBltlons:  and 

Wbereas  no  sound  reason  eslsta  tor  the 
complete  stlflug  of  political  activities  by 
these  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
civil  service  regulaticms  have  eliminated 
the  hope  of  Judicial  or  administrative  rem- 
edy; and 

Whereas  legislative  action  by  the  Congreas 
affords  the  only  means  of  relief;  and 

Whereas  in  IL  R.  406.  Augvist  22.  1957,  the 
House  of  Bepresentativee  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  grant  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  poUtlcal  activity  to  the  greatest  poesible 
number  of  persons  whose  poUtlcal  actlvltlea 
are  now  restricted  under  the  Hatch  Act: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Aesoived,  That  we  support  H.  B.  400  and 
any  forthcoming  legislation  which  llberallMa 
sections  9  and  12  of  the  Batch  Act  without 
weakening  otbar  laws  which  protect  Gov- 
ernment warkars  from  poUtlcal  pressures,  or 
without  weakeiUng  the  merit  system. 


the  Democratic  Party  has  long 
Mtpported  the  prloeiple  that  one  citizen's 
roU  !•  M  lmp«t«nt  m  that  of  sny  other 
ettlsMi  npuraitm  ot  t»ogn,pbie  location; 
and  wheieae  this  prlaelple  ean  beet  be  up- 
held  by  •  reprwmtatlve  form  of  fovemamt 
bcMd  on  •quMl  represenutton  of  citizens  In 
«U  Uglcutlye  bodlM:  Be  tt 

Retolved,  That  we  urge  that  each  State 
elub  work  toward  eliminating  the  evils  of 
the  practice  of  gerrymandering  legislative 
dletrlote  whenever  It  exists  In  «b«t  Stftte; 
and  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  we  urge  Congress  to  re- 
enact  the  law  which  exiHred  in  1999  which 
requlree  that  Congreeslonal  districts  be  rea- 
sonably equal  In  population  and  reasonably 
ccmpact. 

Aovisoar  coxtkcii.  or  ths  dbmockatic  matiomaz. 
coMMrrraa 

The  young  people  of  the  Democratic  Party 
note  with  pride  the  great  achievements  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  giving  a  Uving  voice  to  Demo- 
cratic Ideals. 

Each  time  the  national  Republican  ad- 
ministration attempts  to  conceal  the  latest 
national  crisis  from  the  people,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  now  able  to  sound  a  loud  and 
clear  demand  for  the  truth. 

No  longer  are  half-truths  and  cleverly 
twisted  pleasantries  permitted  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

No  longer  are  lofty  Republican  campaign 
promises  allowed  to  He  forgotten. 

A  new  and  exciting  element  has  been  added 
to  the  American  political  scene :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
Of  America  commend  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  for  establishing  the  Advis- 
ory Council;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Advisory 
Council  for  aU  that  it  has  already  done  in 
pointing  out  the  crisis  which  the  Nation  faces 
In  its  foreign  and  domestic  poUcles;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  continue  its  great  work  so  that  people 
of  all  poUtlcal  beUefs  wUl  be  better  able  to 
understand  the  problems  which  confront 
them. 


Utleal  career  whldi  Is  a  credit  to  the  De«K>- 
ecatlo  Party  of  the  Natkm  and  to  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldenti  It 
was  also  my  privilege  to  address  (^le- 
gates  to  the  convention  at  its  concluding 
Rnniifti  banquet,  reviewing  some  of  the 
national  and  international  problfms 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  1^1^ 
unanimous  consent  also  to  have  priBited 
In  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  poii^t  a 
summary  of  excerpts  from  tI|ose 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  silm 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  jthe 
Record,  as  follows: 

MoBnjzATioir  voa  Pbacb 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Senator  Hh^ebt 
H.  HUMPHXXT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
l)efare  National  Convention  of  Toung 
DemocraU,  Reno.  Nev..  November  9,  »57) 
Our  Nation  faces  a  critical  hour  14  lU 
history. 

The  world  is  teetering  between  threatened 
annihUatlon,  and  the  greatest  era  of 
discovery  and  new  progress  mankind 
yet  known. 

AU  of  us  share  the  sobering  responelllUlty 
of  guiding  our  destiny  on  its  preeailoo* 
courae— to  avert  the  deatmcttve  dlsaet4r  el 
war,  and  to  achieve,  instead,  a  far 
fulfillment  of  man's  aspirations  than  history 
has  yet  recorded. 

Those  twin  objective*  art  Inseparable, 
dependent  upon  the  other. 

In  an  age  when  war  could  mean  ann^ila- 
tlon,  the  maintenance  of  peace  Is  our 
urgent  buslnees.    It  is  everybody's  btis^sse, 
yours  as  well  as  mine. 

Faced  with  the  gravest  dangers  w*  bave 
ever  known,  our  foreign  policy  is  In  a  itate 
of  confusion  and  disarray.  We  have  i  elled 
too  long  upon  a  series  of  patched-u;  •  ar- 
rangements and  Improvised  reactlotp  to 
crisis  after  crisis. 

Formosa,  Indochina,  EgyjJt,  Suez,  S^rla — 
and  now  sputnik  in  the  sky :  each  on '.  has 
left  our  position  more  precarious,  an4  our 
adversaries  stronger. 

Yet  with  our  very  national  survival  at 
stake,  budget  ceilings  inspired  by  a  busi- 
ness-as-usual mentality  have  seriously  1  ?eak 
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Whereas  Congressman  Brwabt  Uoaix,  by 
his  excellent  chairmanship  of  this  conven- 
tion, has  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  convention:  Therefore  be  it 

JIesoI«ed,  That  the  Young  Democratle 
Clubs  of  America  thank  Congressman  XTdaix 
and  wish  him  the  greatest  success  In  a  po- 


ened  our  defense  program.  After  4  jyears 
and  $150  bUUon  of  President  Eisenhowe ",  our 
defensive  power  relative  to  our  commit!  aents 
and  to  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Un^n  is 
weaker,  rather  than  stronger 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  Is  a  t'lslng 
chorus  of  apprehension  and  criticism,  both 
In  the  United  States  and  among  o\u:  ffiends 
abroad? 

We  must  talk  frankly,  and  yes,  even 
bluntly,  about  the  situation  that  confronts 
us. 

The  administration  has  not  been  candid 
With  the  American  people. 

It  has  fed  the  public  political  tranquil- 
izers. We  are  now  undergoing  a  rude 
awakening — with  quite  a  hangover. 

The  last  10  years  have  seen  almo4t  in- 
credible changes  In  our  world. 

Atomic  energy,  with  all  Its  shattering  dan- 
gers and  unlimited  opportunities,  is  li  trud- 
Ing  into  our  lives  more  each  month.  We 
have  a  bear  by  the  tail,  a  locomotivi  that 
threatens  to  run  away  downhlU  wll  h  us. 
We  have  to  tame  this  great  power,  >efore 
It  enslaves  us — or  destroys  tu. 

The  beep-beep-beep  of  the  first  Russian 
satellite  told  us  that  we  have  crossed  ai  other 
threshold — Into  the  age  of  space  Slgbt. 

No  longer  is  it  Idle  speciilatlon  thai  man 
may  some  day  reach  the  moon  an^  the 
planets.  ! 

The  new  speeds  of  today,  of  a  revoliitlon- 
ary  natiure.  are  destroying  aU  our  oldl  ideas 
of  space  and  distance,  revolutlonlzlng|  mlU- 
tary  strategy,  revealing  new  concepts  oJ(  com- 
munication and  traveL 


Tebrvjaim  tt 

But  the  vast  poUtlcal  dtkanges  In  tbk  woiM. 
In  the  relaUonahlp  between  natlotia.  tha 
teeakup  of  the  old  colonial  empiye*.  the 
creation  of  a  new  Soviet  empire  headed  by 
ruthless  and  tenadoua  leaders,  the  ptrth  of 
new  nations  and  the  rising  tide  of  national- 
ism in  AsU  and  Africa:  theee  poUtlc^  aodal 
changes  in  the  world  poee  an  equ^  chal* 
lenge  to  American  leadership.  i 

They  dramatlae  the  imperative  peed  to 
find,  among  our  young  people,  not  oaJy  brU- 
Uant  research  and  technical  workers,  but 
also  leaders  for  the  next  generation  In  every 
area  of  our  social  economic  Ufe.      j 

If  we  needed  more  sclentisU  an|d  tech- 
nicians 10  years  ago,  we  need  themj  doubly 
now.  If  we  needed  then  more  people  trained 
to  work  with  the  peoples  of  other  nations, 
and  to  lead  our  own,  we  need  theni  doubly 
now. 

If  we  needed  In  1947  to  seek  out  smd  en- 
courage the  creative,  industrious,  intelligent 
men  and  women  for  every  field  of  American 
effort,  that  need  Is  more  imperatlye,  more 
desperate  than  ever  before.  J 

For  the  truth  Is  thst  the  backward  peasant 
natkm  thst  was  the  Soviet  Union 'even  90 
years  ago  has  raised  Itself  (at  wha<  cost  In 
htmutn  suffering  and  the  loss  ofj  human 
dignity  we  can  only  estimate),  ta  a  blgli 
level  of  technological  accompUshnMnt. 

•ueh  a  mnarkabto  feat  cannot  Mlp  Iml 
attract  the  young  nations  of  tlM  wi  vld  who 
are  themselves  now  taking  their  fin  t  falter- 
tng  steps  out  of  their  ags-ald  pov^y  and 
domination  by  colonialism. 

The  sputnik  merely  dramatizes 
broad  field  of  Soviet  aceompUsb: 
It  Is  not  only  Soviet  missile* 
that  face  us. 

There  Is  Indeed,  a  fonnldabl* 
tary  challenge,  In  the  form  of 
tlnental  ballistic  mlssUss  In  i 
misalle-equipped    submarines. 


vbels 
rocket* 

mm* 

tercon- 
vast  fleet  ci 
In  lu 
huge  standing  army.  We  do  face  k  shrewd 
and  ruthleee  Soviet  leader,  not  at  v^  ad  versa 
to  the  MM  of  threats  and  of  force,  \i  need  be. 
It  is  literally  true  that,  through  the  most 
Incredible  kind  of  complacency,  we  nave  per- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  to  leave?  us  some 
months  and  perhape  years  behind  m  rockets 
and  missiles. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  'it  is  not 
only  Soviet  mlssUes  and  rockets  w^  face. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  across  the  board.  He  boasts  that 
the  Soviet  wUl  be  supreme  in  nuclear  power. 
In  consumer  goods  production.  In  cultural 
activities.  In  agricultural  produ|:tlon.  m 
education. 

It  Is  time  we  realized  that  the  Sbvlets  are 
waging  aU-out  war  on  us,  without  a  shot 
being  fired.  It  Is  economic  warfarei  political 
warfare,  cultural  warfare,  educational  war- 
fare, and  scientific  and  technological  war- 
fare. 1 

They  are  challenging  us  In  every  field — and 
the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Afri»,  repre- 
senting the  great  uncommitted  wel  (ht  of  the 
world's  manpower  and  resources,  are  watch- 
ing intensely  the  onnishing  Soviet  drive. 

We  are  locked  in  a  struggle  whlcli  wiU  de- 
mand every  resource  of  our  intelligence  and 
our  spirit  if  we  are  to  survive.  We  are  in 
a  one-game  world  series,  and  we  qannot  af- 
ford to  lose  any  more  innings. 

Soviet  Russia  has  shrewdly  embarked  on  a 
campaign  to  conquer  the  world  bit  by  bi^— 
rather  than  Just  blow  it  to  bits.   | 

That  Is  the  aU-out  chaUenge  wje  face. 

It  must  be  met  with  faith  and  dietermina- 
tlon,  not  with  fear  and  frustrations. 

We  must  decide  to  compete — an4  win — In 
every  area  of  chaUenge.  We  must  ct)mpete  aU 
the  way,  not  with  one  band  tied  biehlnd  our 
backs.  We  must  compete  with  thte  greatest 
mobilization  of  our  resources.  o\ir  talents. 
our  national  wlU  that  we  have  evpr  known. 

The  decision  to  meet  Russia 'a  clyillenge  at 
every  hand  Is  a  decision  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  President,  speciflcaU]!  but  ultU 
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mately  tt  must  be  taken  by  us  aU.  as  a  people 
as  a  nation. 

We  have  not  yet  fuUy  faced  up  to  the 
Implications  of  this  competition.  We  have 
not  really  assayed  the  costs  in  energy,  In 
money,  in  worry,  in  sacrifice  to  compete 
elfectlvely  with  the  Soviet  Union,  across  the 
board. 

If  we  are  to  ccHnpete  effectively,  there 
must  be  a  fundamental  change  In  America 
toward  the  inteUectuals  and  the  scholars  in 
our  midst. 

Wliat  America  needs  is  more  eggheads,  ^t^j 
fewer  fatheads. 

We  are  paying  a  grim  and  tragic  prtce  for 
the  wave  of  anti-intellectuallsm  that  has 
gripped  our  country  in  recent  years. 

Fear  and  dlstriist  of  thinking  people  is  a 
disease  we  simply  must  stamp  out.  We  can- 
not afford  any  more  the  luxury  of  laughing 
at  eggheads  as  too  often  some  have  done,  or 
of  suggesting  there  u  something  treaeonable 
about  being  an  intellectual. 

If  we  are  really  to  mobilize  for  peace,  the 
place  to  start  is  with  our  brainpower,  our 
experience,  our  inUUectuals. 

Just  as  we  are  suddenly  facing  the  neces- 
sity of  moblUzlng  our  scientists  to  compete 
with  Stissla,  so  too  do  we  need  Immediately 
to  moMUae  our  Intelleetnals  In  every  field 
who  have  a  contribution  they  ean  make 
toward  meeting  RuasU's  challenge  in  other 
fields. 

And  we  cannot  east  aside  valuabu  re- 
eources  of  brains,  experience,  skUU,  and 
jodgroent  jtut  because  of  differing  poUtlcal 
tonvletlon*. 

If  we  are  to  expect  the  Nation  to  rally  la 
a  Mparttsan  spirit  to  meet  with  determina- 
tion the  challenges  confronting  us,  then  M- 
partisanship  must  consist  of  mors  than 
occasional  consulutlon  when  the  adminis- 
tration Is  In  trouble. 

It  must  start  with  s  sincere  recognition 
of  the  vast  unused  resources  available  today 
for  mobilization  into  our  struggle,  and  a 
recognlUon  that  Republicanism  has  no 
priority  on  Americanism — and  most  cer- 
tainly no  exclusive  cartel  on  knowledge  and 
Judgment. 

At  a  time  when  we  urgently  need  full 
mobilization  of  the  Nation's  intelligence  in 
the  stniggle  for  freedom's  survival,  why 
must  an  Adlal  Stevenson  be  relegated  to 
practicing  law  in  Chicago — instead  of,  for 
example,  serving  in  the  long-needed  and 
yet-unmied  role  of  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO? 

If  the  President  U  sincere  about  wanting 
to  strengthen  NATO— and  that  necessity  is 
lurgent — here  is  an  opportimity  confronting 

At  a  time  when  our  prestige  abroad  Is 
BteadUy  faltering,  why  must  a  Chester  Bowles 
be  relegated  to  touring  the  country  on  pri- 
vate lectures— Instead  of  being  called  to 
duty  to  raise  the  calibre  of  America's  repre- 
sents Uon  abroad?  Why  Isnt  this  great 
American  who  has  won  such  confidence  and 
respect  In  the  world  sent  as  a  new  Ambassa- 
dor to  YugoslavUi,  for  example,  as  a  Usten- 
Ing-post  for  democracy  in  the  explosive 
central  Eiiropean  area,  a  man  whose  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  human  aspira- 
tions everywhere  would  inspire  new  hope  In 
me  hearts  of  captive  peoples  In  Poland  and 
Hungary — and  strengthen  freedom  s  chances 
for  an  eventual  breakthrough  to  independ- 
ence for  now  satelUte  nations? 

Why,  if  we  are  mobilizing  our  Nation's 
resources,  must  George  Kennan  perhape 
«ie  country's  greatest  authority  on  Soviet 
Russia,  be  Ignored  as  a  valued  adviser  to 
our  Government,  and  left  lecturing  in  Lon- 
don? Why  isnt  he  siunmoned  to  Washing- 
ton to  help  design  and  guide  our  all-out 
competlUon  with  Soviet  Russia  so  necessary 
to  preserve  freedom  Ux  the  world? 
^Wliy  isnt  better  use  made  of  a  Chip 
BWttlen,  another  great  American  with  keen 
insight  into  Soviet  machlnaUons.  than  to 
nave  him  farmed-out  in  Manila  at  a  time 
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when  we  need  all  the  experts  we  can  get  on 
how  to  match  wits  with  the  Russians? 

Why  isnt  there  a  role  of  useful  publie 
service  for  a  man  like  former  Senatcn-  Wil- 
liam Bent<»i.  who  on  one  trip  through 
Russia  learned  mwe  about  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system  in  2  months  than  we  had 
otherwise  acctunulated  in  20  years? 

It  WiU  be  difficult  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  any  administration  really  wants 
aU-out  bipartisan  mobilization  for  peace  if 
it    neglects   the    avaUable    services   of    such 

great    Americans — and    great    Democrats 

Just  because  they  are  Democrats. 

Yet  it  will  take  the  kind  of  dedicated 
service  such  men  can  and  wlU  give  our 
country  to  win  in  the  struggle  we  face. 

All  of  us  in  the  Democratic  Party  have 
a  contribution  to  make  toward  winning  the 
cold  war.  As  young  DemocraU,  you  have 
such  opportunities,  for  you  represent  the 
spirit  and  idealism  of  democracy  with  a  small 
"d"  that  above  all  must  prevaU  if  our  foreign 
policy  has  any  hope  of  achieving  our  eoals 
of  a  Just  peace. 

As  young  Demoerate  and  young  Americans, 
you  ean  and  must  help  awaken  the  Nation 
to  the  challengee  we  face— and  to  guide  pub- 
lic understanding  to  the  aU-out  nature  of 
our  struggle. 

And,  above  all  else,  you  ean  continue  al- 
ways to  pre**  vigorously  toward  a  govern- 
mental policy  at  hon;e  and  abroad  ^rtfgnrd 
to  make  sure  weYe  preeentlng  an  Image  of 
Amerlea  and  Amerlean*  to  the  re*t  of  th* 
world  a*  w*  raally  ar»-Hiot  ••  th*  toU^u 
portray  u*  to  b*. 

The  Image  of  America  which  hae  been 
projected  shroad  for  4  yaare  U  a  dletorted 
Image.  lo  its  changing  and  misshapen 
character,  It  1*  Uk*  a  shadow  leaping  on  tb* 
wall  thrown  by  the  Ught  of  a  flickering 
candle.  This  Is  an  Image  which  has  never 
In  4  years  become  stabilized — wblcb  has  ex- 
panded and  shrunk,  leaned  this  way  and 
that,  unUl  the  world  does  not  reaUy  know 
what  thU  NaUon  U. 

And  it  is  vlUUy  Important  that  our  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  our  friends,  know  what  we 
are,  what  we  Intend,  what  we  will  do — ^we 
must  make  very  clear  our  basic  poUcies. 

At  the  moment,  I  am  afraid,  both  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  see  us  as  a  belliger- 
ent giant,  threatening  to  set  the  world  on 
fire  with  nuclear  weapons.  It  sees  us  press- 
ing forward  with  more  and  more  thermonu- 
clear teste.  It  hears  open  threate  of  massive 
retallaUon,  Uberation  of  satelUtes.  Yet  in 
the  next  breath  the  world  has  seen  us  back 
down  when  the  chips  were  down,  after  the 
powerful  boasts  and  open  threate  we  have 
uttered.  We  cannot  buUd  a  world  of  secu- 
rity on  bluff  and  backdown.  Neither  can  we 
build  it  with  dependence  on  the  deterrent 
power  of  the  nuclear  weapon  as  our  sole 
defense. 

Oiu-  history,  our  heritage,  our  experience 
in  self-government,  yes,  oxir  own  revolution, 
are  in  fact  the  sources  of  our  strength. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  is  weakened  and  limited, 
to  the  degree  that  we  forget,  or  fall  to  apply, 
the  yardstick  of  our  own  democratic  ex- 
perience to  the  complex  and  Intricate  prob- 
lems of  the  world  in  which  we  Uve. 

Nor  we  wUl  not  enhance  freedom,  by  aping 
the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Democracy  and  free  institutions  are  not 
made  more  secure  by  uUUzing  totaUtarian 
techniques. 
To  be  strong,  we  must  be  true  to  ourselvee. 
It  Is  time  that  we  walk  confidently,  with 
the  fuU  stature  and  strength  of  our  his- 
tory— and  otir  present  capacitiee  as  a  people, 
if  we  will  but  f  uUy  use  them. 

In  a  world  that  is  desperately  in  need  of 
capital,  we  have  the  greatest  capital  re- 
sources of  aU. 

In  a  world  where  people  are  anxious  for 
the  blessings  of  science  and  technology,  we 
are  richly  endowed  with  theee  blessings. 

In  a  world  where  the  majority  of  people 
are  lU-housed,  lU-fed.  and  Ul-clad.  we  are 
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privileged  to  have  an  abtmdance  of  food  ^*«d 
fiber  and  the  knowledge  of  scientific  nrngrfifa 
for  health  and  shelter. 

In  a  world  where  tyranny  and  cynicism 
are  widespread,  we  have  faith  and  confidence 
In  our  democracy. 

For  too  long,  our  foreign  poUcy  has  been 
based  on  fear  rather  than  hope;  on  reaction, 
rather  than  action. 

We  have  been  afraid  of  revolutions  In  Asia 
and  Africa,  when  in  actual  point  of  fact  we 
should  have  helped  develop  and  harness 
these  revolutions,  and  helped  the  new  na- 
tions along  the  road  to  independent  develop- 
ment. 

The  greatest  hope  we  can  hold  out  to  mU- 
Uons  of  people  in  AsU  and  Africa  u  our  own 
dramatic  story  of  American  mdependenoe 

This  is  our  message  to  the  world— the  mea- 
sage  of  self-determination,  Uberation.  faith 
in  hximan  dignity,  and  hunum  ablUty. 

It  is  this  message  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
man equaUty  that  1*  our  reeervolr  of  good 

We  need  to  Join  with  the  eplrlt  of  Indo- 
pendent  nationalism  that  gripe  the  under- 
devMoped  and  underprivileged  oountrla*  and 
remind  the**  people  that  we,  too.  ate  the 
Children  d  eelf-detcrmlnation,  of  revolutloo. 
and  of  a  wtu  to  freedom  and  independone*. 

W*  must  ouUm  gr*at«r  u**,  not  1***,  of 
our  •oonomlc  atronffth  to  b«lp  otli*r  Urn 
nation*  develop  themeelves,  and  bring  the 
Meseings  of  freedom  to  «b*lr  eacar  and  Im- 
patient people*,  ^^ 

which  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  match. 

Tet  we  must  not  us*  our  •eonomlc  d*v«l« 
opment  funds  to  subvert  the  independenoe 
of  other  fre*  ooontrl**  by  attaeUng  military 
or  poUtleal  conditions  humlUatlng  to  tb«n. 
or  by  trying  to  shap*  tb«m  In  th*  Imac*  of 
the  United  States.  ^^^ 

We  must  remember  that  their  Independent 
development,  in  forms  sulUble  to  their  peo- 
ple, their  circumstance*,  and  their  reaouro** 
Is  in  our  interest  as  well  as  in  theirs. 

We  should  step  up  our  own  point  4 
program,  at  the  same  time  that  we  continue 
to  work  through  the  U.  N.  and  help  expand 
U.  N.  technical  assistance.  We  should  more 
actively,  constructively,  and  imaginatively 
use  our  blessings  of  food  and  fiber  as  a 
powerful  force  for  freedom.  A  breakthrough 
in  the  conquest  of  hunger  U  more  meaning- 
ful to  mUlions  of  people  today  than  the  con- 
quest of  outer  space. 

We  need  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations, 
to  use  ite  facilities  and  champion  ite  objec- 
tives. We  need  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
student  exchanges,  along  with  the  exchange 
of  technicians,  professional  people,  farmers, 
laborers,  businessmen,  Journaliste.  and 
others  engaged  In  pubUc  communlcatlona. 
Yes.  an  exchange  of  studentt  from  Iron 
Curtain  countrlee,  too. 

Even  as  we  go  forward  with  programs  of 
international  good  wUl,  we  must  remember 
that  we  still  confront  a  formidable  and  im- 
placable adversary— and  we  must  keep  our 
defenses  strong. 

We  can  only  deal  with  the  Soviet  with 
strength.  We  cannot  risk  thinning  our  de- 
fenses to  the  danger  point  or— what  la 
equaUy  dangerous — leave  ourselves  with  no 
effective  force  but  massive  retaliation. 

If  we  had  no  weapons  but  the  ultimate 
weapons  of  total  annihilation,  for  use  only 
under  the  ultimate  provacation.  we  can  be 
sure  our  adversaries  would  construe  this  as 
a  weakness  and  take  advantage  of  It. 

But  all  our  nUUtary  strength  can  buy  Is 
time — time  to  buUd  in  other  ways  toward 
the  peace  we  seek. 

While  we  maintain  our  armed  strength. 
we  miist  continue  to  explore  aU  posslbUltiea 
for  agreemente  to  conlTol  armamente.  And 
we  must  manage  to  convey  to  the  world  the 
positive  sincerity  of  our  passion  for  peace, 
and  for  control  of  arms  as  a  ">— "i  of  (Umm. 
Ishlng  the  danger  of  war. 
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Above  aU  elae.  w«  must  kaep  ever  fore« 
most  In  ovir  mlxuU  and  hearU  ttie  knowledge 
that  our  strength  Is  far  more  than  military — 
that  it  miist  be  tlM  strength  that  comes 
from  the  spirit  of  human  equality,  eoonnmio 
progress,  poUtlcal  Uberty,  and  social  Justlca. 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  compawilnn. 

Ours  is  a  people  of  generosity. 

Our  heritage  befits  us  for  the  great  chal- 
lenges we  face. 

That  challenge,  to  you  and  me  and  to  all 
of  us.  is  to  show  the  world  a  way  to  eradi- 
cate the  shame  and  scandal  of  poverty,  of 
exploitation,  of  oppression,  or  of  gr^ed — 
without  resort  to  social  revolution  and  class 
struggle  and  dictatorship. 

If  we  can  place  these  material  values  in 
their  proper  subordinate  place  within  the 
context  of  a  mighty  l  "kiritual  movement 
which  will  be  revolutionary  without  being 
subversive,  which  wUl  draw  its  substance 
from  the  riches  of  the  western  tradition, 
then  our  faith  will  not  have  failed  us.  It 
will  have  sustained  us  through  this  present 
period  of  doubt  and  drift,  and  it  will  have 
led  us  on  to  the  achievement  of  our  goals  of 
freedom.  Justice,  azxd  peace. 


FIVE-CENT  POSTAL  RATE  TO  HEU* 
FINANCE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW 
POST  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  now  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hatden],  who  today  attains  such  an 
epic  milestone  in  Senate  service,  has 
talked  to  us  about  raising  postal  rates 
In  order  to  save  him  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriation  Committee  from 
encoimtering  larger  and  larger  deficits. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him  on  this  occasion 
by  following  along  in  the  general  policy 
he  has  advocated.  If  imitation  Is  truly 
the  highest  form  of  flattery,  then  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  may  be  said  to 
have  received  such  an  accolade  from  me 
today. 

With  reluctance,  Mr.  Presid^it,  I  have 
reached  a  decision  to  support  the  request 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Post- 
master General  for  a  5-cent  postage 
rate  for  flrst-class  letters.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  related  increases  in  other 
classes  of  mail. 

I  realize  that  such  an  increase  in  pos- 
tal rates  will  be  unpopular.  Certainly, 
if  we  were  to  admit  political  considera- 
tions, the  3-cent  stamp  has  long  been 
considered  sacrosanct,  and  supporting  its 
abandonment  for  a  nickel  stamp  is  likely 
to  meet  much  criticism  and  little  credit. 
But,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  been  considering  the  postal 
rate  structure,  I  honestly  believe  the 
increases  are  in  the  public  interest,  and 
that  Is  why  I  shall  support  them. 

First,  Mr.  President,  as  the  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  provide  substantial  salary 
increases  for  postal  employees,  I  know 
how  desperately  an  increase  in  the  total 
pasrroll  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  is 
needed.  Many  of  the  men  in  this  service 
must  struggle  to  support  their  families 
on  pay  scales  as  low  as  $4,000  a  year. 
This  is  a  situation  requiring  immediate 
correction,  at  substantial  additional  cost 
to  the  Department.  The  Department 
operates  on  general  Federal  funds,  not 
from  its  own  revenues— yet  it  takes  reve- 
nue from  some  source  to  provide  the 
men  and  women  in  the  postal  sorice 


with  «ft1»^^*^  eanential  to  an  American 
standard  (rf  Uvlng.  I  believe  that,  on 
reflection,  people  will  not  resent  <Jon- 
trlbuthig  to  this  objective  when  buying 
5-cent  stamps  for  their  letters 

Secondly.  Postmaster  General  Sttm- 
merfleld  has  told  our  committee  i$aaA 
he  intends  to  commence  a  vast  progtam 
of  modernization  and  construction;  of 
new  post-ofElce  buildings  and  facilities 
if  the  5-cent  stamp  is  authorized.  Cer- 
tainly present  post-office  facilities  are 
shamefully  inadequate.  My  own  home 
city  of  Portland  is  much  in  need  of  hew 
structures,  tuid  I  am  sure  every  Sen  ttor 
knows  of  ccxnmunltles  in  his  State  hat 
are  in  similar  straits. 

JOBLBBS   MZK   TS   ORZGON    MSB)  CONBTEVC  nOM 
■MPLOTMXNT 

Furthermore,  I  help  to  represera  in 

the  Senate  a  State  which  now  suffers 
from  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in 
the  Nation.    Men  in  Oregon's  bviilding 
trades  are  near  the  top  among  the  Job- 
less categories.   The  administration  has, 
I  think,  greatly  exaggerated  the  total 
economic  impact  that  might  be  expejcted 
from  its   post-ofBce   construction  pro- 
gram; yet  even  a  less  grandiose  im^ct 
could  be  helpful  in  the  present  situ4ti(Hi 
if  started  soon  enough.    An  early  itart 
on  construction  of  new  post-ofiBce  struc- 
tures in  cities  like  Portland  and  Pendle- 
ton can  afford  urgently  needed  employ- 
ment opportuniUes,  with  beneficial  con- 
sequences  for   mercantile   business   in 
those  communities.    Looked  at  on|y  as 
means  of  obtaining  Federal  po6t-«filce 
buildings,  straight  Federal  construition 
seems  to  me  to  have  many  long-nni  ad- 
vantages over  the  leasing  plans  pro; 
by  the  admljilstration.    But  gived  the 
administration's  position,  we  in  Congress 
do  not  now  have  that  choice  if  we  want 
quick  action,  and  to  get  quick  action  I 
for  one  am  prepared  to  give  the  Post- 
master General  the  green  light  if  hi  wiU 
go  ahead  at  once  as  he  has  said.       I 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  legislators  cannot  always  i  sup- 
port every  appropriation  and  oppose 
every  means  of  raising  new  revenuej  We 
were  reminded  of  this  last  autunm  by 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HATpsir], 
whom  we  honor  today.  Senator  Hat- 
den's  wise  and  experienced  counsel  on 
many  occasions  in  the  3  years  I  Ihave 
served  in  this  body  has  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  my  own  thinking.  His 
great  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  Government's 
manifold  and  vital  activities  reflects  his 
years  of  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  which  must  act  as  the 
valve  controlling  the  annual  outpouring 
of  scores  of  billions  of  dollars,  as  well  as 
his  unmatched  length  of  service  in  the 
Congress  since  Arizona  first  became  a 
State.  I 

Upon  the  committee  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Hayden  converge  the  demands  from 
all  regions  of  the  United  States,  usually 
supported  by  their  representatives  In 
this  body,  for  funds  for  Federal  pro- 
grams of  importance  to  the  people  of 
those  regiODS.  Many  of  us  are  denMmd- 
ing  public  works,  expanded  slum  clear- 


ance and  public  and  private  bousing 
programs,  and  tax  reductions  and  other 
means  of  coping  with  the  present  reces- 
sion. We,  from  the  Pacific  Noithwest, 
have  been  in  particular  need  o|  heavy 
Federal  investment  in  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources,  particulajrly  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  Basin. 
In  the  years  that  I  have  served!  in  the 
Senate,  I  know  that  Oregon  has  always 
stood  high  in  such  appropriation!  as,  for 
instance,  the  funds  spent  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  river  development.]  At  the 
same  time,  we  also  have  a  great  $take  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  Ijaxes  on 
transportation,  which  are  so  dis<^imlna- 
tory  against  any  area  such  as  the  Far 
West,  where  transcontinental  tibnspor- 
tation  costs  are  such  a  great  fictor  in 
even^hing  we  must  buy  and  sen  in  the 
eastern  centers  of  our  national  economy. 

COVnUfMBIfT     BBQUOna     XKCOMX     TO    VUVTAIX 

KssnrriAL  wvtivnotn 
Tet.  legitimate  as  these  needs  are.  we 
cannot  always  advocate  only  th0  speaul- 
ing  of  public  funds  and  the  lilting  of 
burdensome  taxes.  We  cannot)  always 
evade  the  responsibility  of  facliig  up  to 
the  need  to  collect  revenue.         [ 

The  5-cent  stamp,  vmpopular  though 
it  might  momentarily  be.  is  ona  way  to 
pay  for  some  of  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures which  we  favor,  such  sls  b«tter  pay 
for  Government  workers  and  new  post 
office  construction  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I 

As  many  of  my  constituents  i|eallze,  I 
began  my  Senate  service  opposed  to 
postal  rate  increases.  However,  I  believe 
that  a  closed  mind  is  a  mind  unworthy 
of  leadership  in  a  democracy.  I  Ihave  sat 
attentively  through  hours  and  even  days 
of  hearings  on  this  whole  question. 
Leaders  in  the  Senate  like  Senator  Hay- 
den, Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
Senator  Mikz  Monromsy  have  talked  to 
me  earnestly  of  the  difficulty  in  raising 
revenues  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
demands  on  Government.  There  has 
been  brought  home  to  me  the  ^act  that 
the  things  which  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment must  pay  for — telephone  service, 
lights,  gasoline,  trucks,  stationery,  office 
equipment — these  things  continually  go 
up  in  cost.  Can  we  for  long  Justify  a 
policy  under  which  the  Post  OJfflce  De- 
partment pays  ever-higher  p^ces  for 
such  equipment  and  still  must  ^naintaln 
its  own  charges  and  rates  at  a  static 
level? 

Then  we  have  the  further  question  of 
post  office  salaries,  which  I  have  already 
discussed.  Is  it  fair  to  take  o«t  of  the 
clothing,  medical  needs  and!  dinner- 
table  servings  of  the  children  bf  postal 
workers  what  would  be  in  effect,  a  con- 
tinued subsidization  of  certain  postal 
rates  which  have  not  changed  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century?  These  questions  have 
disturbed  me  profoundly,  and  they  have 
contributed  to  my  change  of  mind  on  this 
issue.  I  have  no  apologies  to  n^ke.  Mr. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's:  favorite 
poem  was  the  Present  Crisis,  bgr  Lowell, 
and  one  stanza  of  that  great  rhyme  went 
as  follows:  | 

Kew  occasions  teach  new  dutlies. 
Time  makes  ancient  good  u4coutZi; 

They  must  upward  stUl  and  oqward. 
Who  woitld  keep  abreast  of  truth. 
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ADMISSION  OF  REFUGEE  ORPHANS 
TO  CITIZENSHIP  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  ISr.  President, 
among  the  finest  of  our  American  citi- 
zens are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Holt  of 
Creswell.  Oreg.  They  have  devoted 
themselves  to  helping  himdreds  of 
mixed-blood  war-orphan  children  in  Ko- 
rea find  good  homes  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  expended  freely  of 
their  time,  efforts,  and  good  health;  and 
members  of  the  Holt  family  have  made 
many  trips  to  Korea  in  behalf  of  these 
children.  I  know  of  no  family  which 
has  better  symbolized  the  Biblical  Good 
Samaritan. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor  private  legislation  which  was 
enacted  in  the  1955  session  of  Congress 
which  permitted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  to 
bring  to  the  United  States  their  eight 
adopted  Korean  children.  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  and  I  have  visited  the  Holt  home 
and  have  seen  the  wonderful  care  which 
the  Holt  family  is  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  have  foimd  Ameri- 
can homes  for  almost  700  Korean  war 
orphans.  Mr.  Holt's  great  work  has  been 
Internationally  recognized,  and  only  re- 
cently the  Republic  of  Korea  has  pre- 
sented him  with  the  ROK  public -welfare 
medal  in  recognition  of  his  humani- 
tarian work.  He  has  indeed  been  an 
apostle  of  international  good  will  and 
tmderstanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  news  story  from  the  Oregonlan, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  for  January  25,  entitled 
"Korea  Renders  Thanks  to  Holt,"  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
the  same  date  entitled  "Humanitarian 
and  a  Diplomat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonlan  of  January 

25, 1968] 

KoucA  Rendeks  Thanks  to  Holt 

Seoul,  Koha— The  Republic  of  Korea 
Saturday  thanked  a  62-year-old  Oregon 
farmer  for  hie  aelflesa  untiring  efforts  In 
finding  American  homes  for  nearly  600  Korea 
orphana. 

Health  and  Social  Affaire  Minister  Sohn 
Chang  Whan  pinned  a  medal  for  public  wel- 
fare service  on  a  beaming  Harry  Holt  of 
Creswell  In  a  simple  ceremony. 

He  made  the  presentation  In  behalf  of 
President  Syngman  Rhee. 

"I'm  surprised  and  happy,"  Holt  said  hum- 
bly. "It  came  so  suddenly  I  dont  know  what 
to  say  about  the  honor  being  done  here." 

Holt  is  only  the  fourth  person  to  receive 
the  top  civilian  honor. 

The  citation  caUed  hirn  "a  benefactor  to 
orphaned  children  and  apoetle  of  Interna- 
tional tmderstanding  and  good  will." 

It  said  "his  reso\ircefulnes8  enabled  him 
to  overcome  countless  dUBcultles  and  he 
ignored  physical  discomforts  to  develop  the 
Holt  adoption  program." 

Holt  first  came  to  Korea  in  June  1965,  and 
has  since  taken  to  America  676  orphans. 
moeUy  of  mixed  blood,  adopting  eight  him- 
self. 

Holt  said  he  win  continue  to  work  "as  long 
as  I'm  here.  You  see  I'm  not  as  younx  as  Z 
used  to  be." 


[nom  the  Oregon  Journal  of  January  25, 
1868] 

HmCAMITSBZAir  Am  A  DVLOflCAT 

Diplomacy  is  not  for  government*  only. 
Sometimes  private  individuals  can  strike 
powerful  blows  In  its  behalf. 

Harry  Bolt,  CresweU.  Oreg.,  farmer  who 

is  devoting  his  life  and  his  treasoire  to  bring- 
ing abandoned  mlzed-blood  orphans  from 
South  Korea  to  the  United  States,  does  not 
consider  himself  a  diplomat.  He  does  what 
he  does  out  of  a  great  compassion  which  the 
average  person  Is  not  capable  fully  of  under- 
standing. 

But  the  government  of  Korea,  through  its 
ministry  of  health  and  social  affairs,  has 
given  Holt  the  ROK  pubUc  weUare  service 
medal  in  recognition  of  his  humanitarian 
work.  Official  acknowledgement  of  what  he 
has  done,  which  must  be  shared  In  by  the 
people  of  Korea,  puts  his  work  In  the  realm 
of  diplomacy. 

In  view  of  the  shabby  legacy  left  by  Ameri- 
can OX'S  who  fathered  these  Infants  who 
later  were  abandoned  by  their  Korean 
mothers.  Holt's  work  stands  out  like  a  beacon 
light.  We  may  hope  that  the  Korean  peo- 
ple Judge  America  Just  a  little  bit  by  his 
standards. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  legislation 
last  year,  that  has  since  been  enacted  in- 
to law,  which  provides  for  the  admittance 
of  orphan  children  up  to  14  years  of  sige 
who  have  been  or  will  be  adopted  by 
American  families.  These  homeless  or- 
phans who  have  been  adopted  by  Ameri- 
can families  have  come  from  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-316  which  provides  for  the  admission 
of  orphan  children,  the  special  nonquota 
Immigrant  visa  must  be  issued  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1959.  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  renewal  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  admission  of 
orphan  children,  but  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  new  legislation  will  take  effect 
promptly  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
period  of  time  when  orphan  children 
adopted  by  American  families  will  not  be 
able  to  enter  our  country.  Last  year 
there  was  a  7-month  delay  which  forced 
great  hardship  on  many  American  fami- 
lies and  their  adopted  children  and  many 
hundreds  of  private  orphan  bills  were 
Introduced  in  the  Congress. 

In  our  Senate  discussion  of  the  orphan 
legislation  last  Axigust  21,  1957,  the  dis- 
tmguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary committee.  Senator  James  O. 
EASTLAND,  stated  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  objection  to  extending  the 
orphan  legislation  beyond  June  30,  1959. 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Holt  recently  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  Korea 
with  90  tuiditional  orphan  children  who 
have  been  adopted  by  American  families 
and  he  plans  to  carry  on  his  great  hu- 
manitarian endeavor  as  long  as  there  are 
children  who  need  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Congues- 
sioif AL  RicoKD  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks the  fine  story  of  February  2  by 
Dan  Sellard  of  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Regis- 
ter-Guard entitled  "Holt  Surveys  His 
OperaUoQ  Cohans." 


•niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 

as  follows: 

QgTTINO      MpAI.      *TCXMBa      AWKWABO"— HObT 

BtJXvrTs  His  Op^utsov  Obfhakb 
(By  Dan  Sellard) 

When  the  Republic  of  Korea  gave  Harry 
Holt  Its  medal  for  public  service  last  week. 
the  CresweU  farmer  pinned  it  on  his  only 
white  shirt,  one  that  he  had  Just  laimdered 
himself. 

"It  was  klnda  awkward  for  aa  cdd  farmer 
like  me."  he  said  la  his  study  Saturday 
morning. 

When  a  reporter  asked  to  see  that  medal 
Saturday,  Holt  had  to  go  find  It,  saying  "I 
haven't  even  shown  it  to  my  wife  yet."  He 
had  Just  rettimed  from  Korea  with  the  lat- 
est batch  of  the  more  than  700  Korean- 
American  orphans  he  is  placing  In  American 
homes. 

Holt  looks  wan  and  tired,  and  he  admits 
that  this  last  trip  was  the  roughest  of  the 
dozen  he's  made.  But  he  insists  he  feels 
fine  and  Is  raring  to  go  again. 

KO  SLZ^ 

This  trip  was  doubly  rough:  He  brought 
back  28  children  that  are  suspected  to  have 
tuberculosis,  and  his  chartered  plane  fiew 
part  way  on  only  three  of  Its  four  engines. 
Consequently,  Friday  night  Hoit  had  his  first 
sleep  In  4  days. 

The  children  who  may  have  TB  wwe  en 
route  Saturday  to  sanltartiuis  In  Callfoml* 
and  Denver. 

Holt  admits  that  he  has  been  sevet«ly 
criUcized  In  several  quarters  for  bringing 
••kids  with  TB"  Into  this  country,  but  ha 
has  an  explanation  of  his  action. 

First,  he  says  he's  not  at  aU  convinced 
that  the  chUdren  have  tuberculosis.  He 
says  there  are  no  facillUes  for  adequate 
testing  In  Korea  and  that  Uie  children  ai« 
only  TB  suspects. 

QtrALZnXS  DISEASB 

And.  he  says.  If  the  children  have  TB,  It's 
a  childhood  type  of  the  disease  and  Is  not 
contagious  to  adults.  He  says  he  bas  ban- 
died many  cases  himself  and  has  never  de- 
veloped any  symptoms. 

If  they  do  have  TB.  he  continues.  theyH 
get  better  treatment  In  the  United  States 
than  they  would  In  Korea. 

"Besides  all  this."  Holt  says.  "It's  not  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  anything  at  all.  The  kids 
that  went  to  California  will  be  treated  at 
the  expense  of  their  adopted  parents  and 
me.  And  the  kids  that  went  to  Denver  wm 
get  their  treatment  at  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  on  the  house.  The  hospital  is  a 
private  hospital  and  is  not  financed  by 
public  money." 

Holt  says  that  of  the  four  tuberctUous  chil- 
dren he  sent  to  the  States  in  November,  three 
were  Immediately  released  from  this  hos- 
pital. He  is  sure  the  same  will  be  true  with 
the  recent  arrivals.  "I  think  they'll  be  hos- 
pitalised about  a  week,"  he  said  Saturday. 

Harry  will  stay  at  hosne  longer  than  usual 
this  time.  He  plans  on  going  back  to  Korea 
about  the  end  of  March.  His  next  mission 
wm  be  to  build  an  orphanage  and  that  will 
have  to  wait  tmtil  better  weatho-. 

"I  enjoy  doing  this."  he  says.  "I've  never 
had  such  an  Interesting  job  In  my  life,  leak- 
ing these  little  kids  happy  is  tun.  It's  hard 
work,  but  It's  enjoyable.  I  made  some 
money  so  that  I  can  afford  to  do  this,  »«4 
I  do  not  believe  in  leaving  any  of  my  money 
behind." 

10TAL   COST 

The  biuhy-browed  farmer,  who  has  been 
dubbed  the  "Pled  Piper  of  Creswell,"  admits 
the  program  has  cost  more  than  $100,000  so 
far.    It's  costing  leas  per  trip  m  he  learns 
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tba  rop««.  fhougb.  For  Uutanee,  he'k  found 
it  cbMper  to  cliarter  a  Korean  plane  than 
an  American  plane  and  he's  learned  bow  to 
take  more  pasaengera  per  trip  (by  removing 
the  seats  and  installing  cribs). 

How  long  will  it  take  to  finish  his  project? 
Holt  has  no  hopes  of  finishing,  for  "as  long 
as  there  are  soldiers  in  Korea."  there  will  be 
orphans  to  bring  home.  Mx>re  fiinds  are 
being  donated  by  the  day  and  Holt  admits 
he  hasn't  yet  spent  all  his  money. 

Holt  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack  last 
year  and  this  brought  up  the  question  of 
who  will  eventually  take  over  his  project. 
"I  dont  know."  he  said  Saturday,  "there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anyone  who  wants  to.  I 
Just  don't  know  what  would  happen.  I  don't 
think  about  it.  X  feel  fine  now.  These  trips 
seem  to  agree  with  me." 

BATKS  BT  BUCSSLT 

A  succession  of  such  strenuous  trips  would 
wear  down  any  ordinary  man.  But  Harry 
Holt  hardly  seems  to  fall  into  that  classifica- 
tion; be  simply  doesn't  fit  into  the  usual 
patterns. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  Holt  Isn't  than  to 
•ay  what  he  is : 

He  isn't  a  publicity  seeker.  He  handles  re- 
porters and  photographers  with  very  little 
aplomb  and  sometimes  hardly  seems  con- 
scious they're  around.  There  have  been 
times  when  he's  been  a  little  peeved  with 
the  handling  he's  had  in  national  magazines 
and  news  reels. 

He's  not  a  rellgloru  fanatic.  When  he 
speaks  of  Ood  he  speaks  of  a  friend  who's 
helping,  rather  than  a  commander  who  is 
telling  him  what  to  do.  But  he  does  credit 
Ood  as  the  inspiration  for  his  action  in  seek- 
ing out  and  caring  for  the  Korean  orphans. 
"I  wanted  to  do  something  for  Ood  and  I'd 
■lire  hate  to  be  a  preacher,"  he  says. 

He's  not  a  wealthy  philanthropist  who  pats 
himself  on  the  back  with  one  hand  while 
spending  big  with  the  other.  He  has  money, 
but  It's  new  to  him.  He  made  it  by  buying 
gome  cheap  timber  and  milling  It  when  the 
market  was  good. 

He  isnt  a  devoted  social  worker.  He  sasrs 
right  out  he  dislikes  social  workers  and  the 
"redtape  barriers  they  put  in  my  way." 
Rather  than  being  a  starry  eyed  do-gooder, 
he-  is  a  forceful  man  with  practical  ways  of 
doing  things. 

He's  not  smug  and  proud  of  himself. 
Rather,  he's  over  modest  and  inclined  to 
belittle  his  achievements. 

Holt  sees  his  program  as  an  interesting  Job 
to  be  done  and  he's  doing  it. 

While  Holt  Is  resting  up  at  his  comfortable 
Creswell  hcwne,  his  daughter  Barbara,  20, 
will  be  working  Ln  Korea.  Another  daughter, 
Wanda,  is  in  Denver  at  the  hospital  with  the 
sick  children,  and  probably  will  fly  to  Hono- 
lulu to  care  for  one  waif  left  there  Thursday. 

And  when  he  announces  he  Is  going  to 
take  it  easy  until  March  sometime,  he  doesnt 
sound  too  sincere.  There's  always  work  to 
be  done  on  the  t&rm,  he  says.  But  he  also 
•ays  there's  work  to  be  done  in  Korea. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  in 
Oregon  regarding  the  admission  of  or- 
phans and  other  persons  who  are  suffer- 
ing with  tuberculosis.  I  have  received 
angry  phone  calls  and  indlgmant  letters. 
The  Immigration  Act  of  1957,  which  I 
cosponsored  with  the  distinguished  and 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
JOHN  P.  KxNNBDY,  providcs  for  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  into  the  United  States 
with  tuberculosis  under  strict  safe- 
guards. 

After  receiving  such  protests,  I  could 
only  think  of  the  moving  lines  by  Emma 


Lazarus  (m  the  pedestal  of  the  Statui  of 
Liberty:  I 

Olve  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  mid- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,  'the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  send 
these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  m<. 

Somehow,  I  feel  that  the  author  of  jthe 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  writer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
approve  of  granting  sanctuary  in  Amer- 
ica to  abandoned  orphans  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  wracked  by  sickness  and 
misery. 

I  have  contacted  the  Public  Heath 
Service  and  the  Immigration  and  Ni  itu- 
ralization  Service  regarding  their  adr  lin- 
Istration  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  85- 
316  which  provides  for  the  admission  of 
those  suffering  with  tuberculosis. 

The  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  reports  that  there  are  nif- 
ficient  safeguards  in  the  law  and  the  -eg- 
ulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  (gen- 
eral to  prevent  those  aliens  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  from  acting  as  sources 
of  infec'Jon  to  other  people,  if  the  regu- 
lations are  properly  carried  out.         1 

Under  the  regulations,  an  alien  may 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  with 
tuberculosis  until  arrangements  liave 
been  made  for  his  care  at  a  hospital  or 
sanatorium  in  the  United  States  and  he 
cannot  be  discharged  from  the  institution 
until  approved  by  the  Public  Health  ^rv- 
ice.  The  costs  of  such  treatment'  are 
borne  by  the  individual  or  his  sponsors 
and  a  showing  must  be  made  that  Ade- 
quate financial  resources  are  available 
before  the  visa  for  admission  to]  our 
country  is  issued.  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  law  would  cost  our  Federal  Goyern- 
ment  or  the  various  State  govemn^ents 
additional  money.  i 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
to  place  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  letter  I 
received,  dated  January  24,  1958.  from 
Dr.  John  W.  Cronin,  Assistant  Suseon 
General,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medical  Serv- 
ices. United  States  Public  Health  Setvice, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  dated  January  23,  1958,  dealing 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  and 
regulations  for  the  entry  into  our  doun- 
try  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberciiosis. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  plaice  in 
the  Record  a  brief  news  item  by  thf  As- 
sociated Press  which  appeared  in  the 
February  2, 1958.  Eugene  Register-C|uard 
entitled  "New  Drugs  Whipping  TB."| 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  news  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Departuknt  or  Health,  EoncATioir, 

AND  WELFARC, 

PXTBUC  Health  SERvia 

January  24, 1^58. 
Hon.  Richako  L.  Nkttbisgkb, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DcAH  Senator  Nkxtberger:  This  Is  in  Refer- 
ence to  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  \  ^alter 
Dodd  of  your  office  to  Dr.  Ralph  Oregg  oK  this 
Service  on  January  17,  1958,  regarding  section 
6  of  Public  Law  8&-316  which  amencli  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  to  p  ernUt 
the  admission,  luider  controls,  of  tul  ercu- 
lous  aliens  who  are  close  relatives  of  I  nlted 
States  citizens  or  resident  aliens. 

Mr.  Dodd  referred  to  a  letter  you  re<eived 
Xrom  a  constituent  expressing  concern  that 


this  law  would  result  in  admission  bf  larg* 
numbers  of  persons  who  would  endanger  the 
public  health  and  become  financial  pxudens 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

We  appreciate  your  constituent's  ^ncem, 
as  tuberculosis  in  years  past  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  illness  and  dependency.  However, 
in  recent  years  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  no- 
tably with  surgery  and  drugs,  resulting  in 
dramatic  reductions  in  the  niimbers  |of 
and  deaths. 


Certainly  we  would  not  want  to  lose  ground 
in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  by  admitting  aUens  who  wete  liable 
to  infect  other  persons.  We  beliete  there 
are  eufDcient  safeguards  in  the  law  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorrjey  <5en- 
eral  to  prevent  the  aliens  from  acting  as 
sources  of  Infection  to  other  people  if  the 
regulations  are  properly  carried  out.  I 

Under  the  regulations  the  alien  piay  not 
be  Issued  a  visa  until  arrangements  are  made 
for  his  care  by  a  hospital  or  sanatorium  in 
the  United  States.  Assurances  are  required 
from  the  alien  that  he  wUl  place!  himself 
under  care  of  the  institution  upoi  arrival 
and  will  remain  under  its  care  or  supervision 
until  his  discharge  is  approved  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  A  written  statement  is  also 
required  from  the  institution  agreeing  to  pro- 
vide care  for  the  person  and  not  to  discharge 
him  untU  agreed  upon  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  ' 

The  regulations  provide  for  keei)lng  th» 
alien  from  becoming  a  public  cliarge]  Before 
receiving  a  visa  he  is  required  to  fvlrnlsh  an 
affidavit  from  a  sponsor  or  other  responsible 
individual  that  financial  arrangenients  for 
his  care  have  been  made.  i 

When  aliens  with  tuberculosis  are  |ulmitted 
at  United  States  ports,  the  quarantl|ie  officer 
reports  them  to  the  State  health  depart- 
ments of  destination  for  such  foU(»w-up  as 
is  deemed  necessary. 

We  tnist  this  information  will  •Bslst  you 
in  replying  to  yoiir  constituent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Cbontm.  M.  9.. 
Assistant   Surgean    General.   Chief, 
Bureau  of  Medical  SerxHcet , 

Ukitxd  States  Depaktment       ! 
or  Ju8tic«, 

ImMIOEATION   and  NATOaALIZATIOir 

Ssav4::K, 

OmCX  OF  THE  COMinSSI^NEm, 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  January  29, 19SS. 
Hon.  RlCKAKD  L.  Nettbebgek,  I 

United  States  Senate,  I 

Washington,  D.  C.     I 

Dear  Senator  Neubercek:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  on  January  17,  1968,  concern- 
ing the  procedures  followed  by  this  Service 
pursuant  to  section  S  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  the  foUowlng  iulprmaUon 
Is  furnished.  i 

The  statute  authorizes  the  Amencan  con- 
sular authorities  to  issue  a  visa  to  any  aUen 
who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  a  ^Itiaen  or 
lawful  permanent  resident  of  thp  United 
States,  or  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a 
citizen  or  lawful  permanent  residebt  of  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  affliction 
with  tuberculosis,  if  otherwise  aidmissible 
under  the  general  laws  relating  to  Inunigra- 
tlon.  The  statute  further  provide^  that  the 
alien  be  admitted  to  the  United  $tate6  for 
permanent  residence  in  accordatice  with 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  controls,  if  any, 
including  the  giving  of  a  bond,  af  the  At- 
torney General,  in  his  discretion,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  Oeneml  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Servic4.  may  bj 
regulations  prescribe.  J 

Effective  January  9,  1958,  title  8^  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  section  212.7,  provides 
that  an  alien  who  is  excludable  and  seeks  a 
waiver  under  section  e  of  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957,  shall  establish,  ampng  other 
things,  that  If  req;iired  he   will  be  hoc- 
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pltallzed  upon  admission  into  the  United 
States  and  wUl  remain  so  hospitalised  until 
the  United  Stetes  PubUe  Health  Servloe  ap- 
proves his  discharge,  and  thereafter  submit 
to  such  examinations,  treatment,  isolation, 
and  medical  regime  as  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  shall  direct:  shall 
furnish  an  affidavit  from  a  sponsor  or  other 
individual  that  flnancisi  arrangements  for 
his  care  have  been  made,  and  a  statement 
from  a  hospital  or  sanatorium,  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
as  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  tu- 
berculosis, agreeing  to  sutnxUt  its  clinical 
evaluation  and  X-rays  of  the  patient  to  the 
United  States  Quarantine  Station.  SUten 
Island,  N.  T..  and  not  to  discharge  the 
patient  untU  agreed  upon  by  the  Chief 
Quarantine  Officer;  and  an  aclmowledgment 
that  he  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
-Sanitary  Measures  for  Travel  of  Aliens  with 
Tuberculosis,"  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be 
ftirnished  to  him,  and  intends  in  good  faith 
to  submit  to  the  hospitallzaUon  and  subse- 
quent course  of  treatment  as  arranged  for 
him. 

On  January  18,  1958,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  a  report  was  furnished  the  Congress 
concerning  the  seven  individuals  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  section  6,  act  of  September  11,  1957.  Por 
your  further  information,  I  am  attaching  two 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  enUtled  "Sanitary 
Measxires  for  Travel  of  AUens  with  Tu- 
berculoeis." 

Sincerely. 

New  Dkttcs  Whtpitno  TB 

What  Is  happening  in  the  tuberculosis 
hospitals  is  evidence  that  the  TB  problem 
may  be  licked  before  long.  New  drugs  pro- 
Tide  most  of  the  answer. 

The  State's  three  TB  hospitals— in  Salem 
The  Dalles,  and  Portland— have  625  beds' 
They  now  have  only  284  paUents.  or  46  fewer 
than  a  year  ago. 

That  is  why  the  legislatxire  Is  asking  the 
people  to  approve  next  November  the  closure 
of  the  170-bed  htMpltal  at  The  DaUes,  which 
now  has  only  65  patients. 

In  fact,  the  PorUand  hospital  could  be 
closed,  too,  because  aU  of  the  tuberculosis 
patients  in  the  Stote  now  could  be  cared 
for  in  the  Salem  hospitaL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  more  worthy  project  than 
to  help  the  orphan  children  of  the 
world-  While  our  country  spends  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  field  of  mutual 
aid,  we  can  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  and 
people-to-people  xmderstanding  by  our 
country's  orphan  program.  These  or- 
phans are  in  no  danger  of  bringing  to 
our  country  foreign  Ideologies  perilous 
to  the  American  traditions  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  The  great  work  by  the 
Holt  family  and  many  other  devoted 
people  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  brotherhood  of  man  a  reality. 
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BLOOD.  BREATH,  AND  X7RINE  TESTS 
AS   EVIDENCE  OP  INTOXICATION 
IN       DISTRICT       OP       COLUMBIA 
COURTS— CONFERENCE     REPORT 
Mr.   CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  969)  to  prescribe 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  evidence  of 
tests  of  alcohol  In  the  blood  or  urine  of 
persons  tried  to  the  DIslalct  of  Colum- 
bia for  operating  vehicles  while  under 
the  influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLuuTB  in  the  chair) .  The  repcM-t  will 
be  read  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  February  10, 1958,  p.  1975, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OF    CIVIL    AERONAU- 
TICS ACT  OF  1938 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6822)  to  amend  sec. 
406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  \^ith  respect  to  the  reinvestment  by 
air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  certain  operating 
property  and  equipment,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  406  (b)  of  the  CIvU  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  193S,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"In  determining  the  need  of  an  air  car- 
rier for  compensation  for  the  transportation 
of  mail,  and  such  carrier's  'other  revenue* 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  not  take  into  account  gains  derived 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  flight 
equipment  if  (1)  the  carrier  notifies  the 
Board  in  writing  that  it  has  invested  or 
intends  to  reinvest  the  gains  (less  applicable 
expenses  and  taxes)  derived  from  such  sale 
«•  other  disposition  In  flight  equipment,  and 
(2)  submits  evidence  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  that  an  amoiint  eqxial 
to  such  gains  (less  applicable  expenses  and 
taxes)  has  been  expended  for  purchase  of 
flight  equipment  or  has  been  deposited  in  a 
special  reequlpment  fund.  Any  amounts  so 
deposited  in  a  reequlpment  fxind  as  above 
provided  shall  be  used  solely  for  Investment 
in  flight  equipment  either  through  payments 
on  account  of  the  purchase  price  or  con- 
struction of  flight  equipment  or  in  retire- 
ment of  debt  contracted  on  and  after  AprU 
6,  1956,  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
flight  equipment,  and  unless  so  reinvested 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  the  carrier  shaU  not  have  the 
benefit  of  this  paragraph.  Amounts  so  de- 
posited In  the  reeqiilpment  fund  shall  not  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  carrier's  used  a^n/j 
tiseful  investment  for  piuposes  of  section 
406  untU  expended  as  jHxjvided  above." 

Gec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
to  such  secUoQ  406  (b)  shall  be  effective  as 
to  aU  capital  gains  realised  on  and  after 
AprU  6,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  other 
dlsposiUon  of  flight  equipment  whether  or 
not  the  Board  shaU  have  entered  a  final  order 
taking  account  thereof  in  determining  all 
other  revenxie  of  the  air  carrier. 

Mr.  BTBT.E.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  n^ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 


Mr.  BIBLB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clask  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonronkyL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  will  make  possible  a  policy 
decision  affecting  the  subsidized  airlines. 
The  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  also  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  during  the 
last  session. 

The  bill  has  been  reported  with 
amendments  which  would  make  it  more 
positive  and  certain  that  any  capital 
gains  realized  from  the  sale  of  used  flight 
equipment  must  be  re-invested  in  more 
modem  flight  equipment, 

Our  committee  held  long  hearings.  A 
copy  of  the  printed  hearings  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  At  the  hearings, 
careful  study  was  given  to  all  possible 
aspects  of  the  subject  so  far  as  we  could 
determine  them. 

The  bill  would  allow  airlines  which  re- 
ceive a  Government  subsidy  to  retain 
the  profits  received  from  the  sale  of  used 
flight  equipment,  provided  they  reinvest 
the  amounts  so  received  in  new  flight 
equipment. 

The  bin  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  so-called  capital-gains  tax. 
Under  the  present  law,  if  an  airline  re-  * 
ceives  a  subsidy,  the  amount  of  the  CKpU 
tal  gain  Is  applied  to  reduce  the  subsidy 
which  the  airline  otherwise  would  re- 
ceive. 

Under  the  pending  bin,  If  the  subsi- 
dized airlines  are  allowed  to  retain  their 
capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  used  air- 
craft, they  must  pay  the  regular  26  per- 
cent capital  gains  tax;  but  then  they 
can  retain  the  balance,  provided  they  re- 
invest those  amounts  In  more  modem 
flight  equipment 

Under  Section  406  (b)  of  ttie  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  directed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  car- 
riers for  the  transportation  of  mail  at 
such  amoimt  which,  "together  with  all 
other  revenues,"  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  of  air  transportation 
required  for  the  commerce  and  defense 
of  the  United  States.  The  Board  has 
construed  the  words  "all  other  revenues" 
to  Include  capital  gains  realized  from  the 
sale  of  used  flight  equipment.  The  effect 
of  that  interpretation  is  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  such  gains  from  the  amoimt 
of  the  subsidies  to  which  the  carriers  are 
determined  to  be  otherwise  entitled. 

The  bill  directs  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  not — and  I  emphasize  and  repeat 
the  word  "^ot"— to  include  gains  frwn 
the  sale  of  flight  equipment  in  computing 
a  carrier's  revenues,  provided  such  gains 
are  reinvested  in  new  flight  equipment. 
Tlie  subsidy  would  no  longer  be  reduced 
by  the  amoimt  of  such  gains. 

Gains  from  the  sale  of  flight  equip- 
ment are  exempt  from  ctmflscattoi,  un- 
der the  biU,  only  If  reinvested  to  new 
flight  equiinnent.   Such  gains  cannot  bo 
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t»ftld  to  stockholders  or  used  for  any  pur-    f erlng  a  loss  equal  to  the  amount  ofl  the    DCM's  will  continue  for  very  ^ong,  or 


pose  other  than  reequipment,  or  else  the 
carrier's  subsidy  will  be  reduced  by  a  like 
amount. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  use  made 
of  the  gains  actually  results  in  moderni- 
zation— that  la,  that  they  are  used  for 
new  equiiHnent — ^the  bill  limits  the 
equipment  for  which  gains  may  be  used 
to  that  contracted  for  by  the  carrier 
after  April  6, 1956. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  your  commit- 
tee, would  be  effective  as  to  all  capital 
gains  realized  on  or  after  April  6,  1958, 
in  connection  with  the  sale  or  disposition 
of  flight  equipment,  irrespective  of  any 
Board  orders  which  may  have  taken  into 
account  such  gains  in  the  determination 
of  all  other  revenue  of  air  carriers. 

The  effective  date  of  April  6, 1956,  was 
chosen  by  your  committee  because  on 
that  date  the  Board  opened  all  subsi- 
dized carrier  rates  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  capital  gains;  and  the  ques- 
tion has  been  undecided  since  that  date. 
A  more  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
background  of  this  action  by  the  Board 
is  contained  in  the  following  portion  of 
the  committee  report : 

Section  406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  provides,  In  per- 
tinent part,  that  the  Board,  In  fixing  the 
amount  of  subsidy  for  mall  transportation 
Is  to  consider: 

"The  need  of  each  •  •  •  air  carrier  for 
compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
■ufflcient  to  Insure  the  performance  of  such 
serylce,  and,  together  with  all  other  reve- 
nue of  the  air  carrier,  to  enable  such  air 
carrier,  under  honest,  economical,  and  efU- 
clent  management,  to  maintain  and  continue 
the  development  of  air  transportation  to  the 
extent  and  of  the  character  and  quality  re- 
quired for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  postal  service,  and  the  national 
defense." 

The  words  "all  other  revenue"  have 
been  construed  by  the  Board  to  apply  to 
capital  gains  realized  on  the  sale  of  flight 
equipment,  as  well  as  operating  revenue 
and  grains  from  other  tangible  assets  sold 
by  the  carrier.  The  Board,  therefore, 
has  deducted  from  mail  subsidy  other- 
wise payable  the  amount  of  the  net  cap- 
ital gain,  in  computing  the  need  of  any 
carrier  during  an  open-rate  period.  If 
realized  during  a  closed-rate  period,  the 
subsidized  carrier  was  not  so  penalized. 

This  policy,  the  Board  claims,  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Western 
Air  Lines  v.  CAB  (347  U.  S.  67  (1954)). 
However,  the  Board  also  claims  certain 
language  in  this  decision  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Board  is 
legally  entitled  to  allow  even  carriers 
on  a  closed  rate  to  retain  their  capital 
gains.  Formal  proceedings  finally  to  de- 
termine its  powers  in  this  respect  are 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Board — 
CAB  Docket  7902.  In  connection  there- 
with, the  Board,  on  April  6, 1956,  opened 
all  subsidized  carrier  rates  with  respect 
to  capital  gains  disposition,  pending  its 
determination  of  the  matter.  If  the 
Board  should  decide  it  has  no  power  un- 
der the  law  to  allow  the  retention  of 
capital  gains,  no  carrier  whose  mail 
compensation  is  computed  under  section 
406  (b)  could  hope  to  apply  a  gain  re- 
alized on  the  sale  of  old  flight  equip- 
ment to  the  purchase  of  new  and 
'more  costly  replacements,  without  suf- 


apply  to  other  aircraft.    The  hlth  price 
has  been  caused  by  the  shortag^  of  any 
small  type  of  transport  plane.    Neither 
of  these  planes  have  been  made  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  and  up  until  very 
recently  no  aircraft  companies  have  even 
considered  bringing  out  a  replacement. 
The  most  popular  replacemeijt  is  the 
Friendship  27,  now  on  order  by  several 
feeder  airlines.    This  plane  will  replace 
the  £>C-3,  and  will  cost  aroimd  $555,000. 
Other  planes  to  be  used  by  the  Interna- 
tional airlines  which  are  still  oq  subsidy 
will  cost  from  $2,250,000  for  the  DC-7C. 
up  to  $5  million  to  $6  million  for  the 
DC-8  and  Boeing  70  jet  transports. 

Note  the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  present!  aircraft 
and  the  cost  of  the  replacement  laircraf  t. 
Even  after  receiving  the  beneflit  of  this 
bill,  and  being  allowed  to  apply  the  gains 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  equipment  to 
ovuAw^iv  ^^  ^wn  s.Mi^i'^^A^v.  .  the  purchase  of  the  new  planes,,  the  ear- 

In  other  words,  the  airlines  ar^  the    riers  will  still  have  to  borrow  kn  addi- 


gain  in  its  mail  payment  from] the 
Government.  This  would  be  the  (ase, 
whether  the  capital  gains  were  reaSzed 
during  an  open-rate  or  during  a  cloped- 
rate  period.  ! 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the)  bill 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  tax  paid 
on  capital  gains.  Airlines  will  continue 
to  pay  the  same  tax  on  their  coital 
gains — whether  from  the  sale  of  flight 
equipment  or  from  the  sale  of  other 
property — as  does  any  other  busineas. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  bill 
conforms  to  the  general  practice  in  tate- 
making.  In  other  cases  of  regulated 
business,  including  railroads  and  ^ther 
utilities,  capital  gains  are  not  token  into 
account  in  ratemaking.  In  the  most 
comparable  industry,  namely,  our  mer- 
chant marine,  the  capital  gains  realized 
by  the  steamship  companies  from  the 
sale  of  old  ships  can  be  retained  tck  in- 
vestment in  new  equipment 
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only  ones  penalized  when  they  show  a 
capital  gain  on  their  sales  of  used  equip- 
ment, and  they  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  not  allowed  to  retain  the  gains  for 
reinvestment  in  new  equipmenti  Of 
course,  the  airlines  which  do  not  raceive 
the  subsidy  may  retain  such  gains. ;  The 
result  is  that  an  advantage  is  givfen  to 
the  lines  which  do  not  receive  the!  sub- 
sidy, as  compared  to  the  lines  which  are 
in  such  financial  position  that  they  must 
receive  the  subsidy  if  they  are  to 
tain  their  operations. 

pxmposx  or  trx  bill 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bll 
encourage  subsidized  carriers  to  replace 
obsolete  flight  equipment  with  more 
modern  and  efficient  equipment,  enabling 
such  carriers  to  reduce  costs,  ana  thus 
hastening  the  day  when  they  can  overate 
without  subsidy. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  the  nonsubsl- 
dized  carriers.  However,  it  does  elimi- 
nate the  advantage  which  they  enloy  in 
retaining  their  gains  while  those  t>f  the 
subsidized  carriers  are  in  effect  oonfls- 
cated  by  the  Government.  At  thei  pres- 
ent time  the  more  prosperous  airlines, 
who  have  worked  their  way  off  sub  tidy — 
and  this  includes  all  domestic  trunk 
lines — are  able  to  plow  these  gaini  back 
into  new  equipment,  thus  further  \  Iden- 
ing  the  gap  between  themselves  ai  id  the 
smaller  subsidized  lines. 

NZKD   FOB  THZ    BILL 

Under  the  present  policy,  the  feeder 
and  territorial  airlines,  which  are 
vitally  affected  by  this  biir,  would  realize 
only  the  depreciated  book  value  up  m  the 
sale  of  their  present  fleet  of  DC-3's,  This 
involves  about  200  planes.  The  depre- 
ciated book  value  of  the  E>C-3  is  about 
$15,000,  as  compared  to  the  current 
market  value  of  about  $80,000  ea* 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  orii 
scheduled  for  debate,  near  the 
the  first  session,  the  market  vali 
DC-3  was  about  $100,000 — some 
above  the  market  price  six  months  later, 
This  illustrates  the  tsLCt  that  the  prin- 
cipal benefit  from  the  bill  may  be  to  per- 
mit the  subsidized  carriers  to  reiain  a 
one  time  gam,  since  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  inflated  prices  which  havfc  pre- 
vailed in  recent  months  for  DC-3  s  and 


tional  $10  for  every  dollar  they  realize 
from  the  old  equipment  before  they  can 
buy  the  new.  I 

It  will  be  apparent  why  the  policy  of 
pre-empting  all  of  the  gain  a|x>ve  the 
residual  book  value  seriously  [hampers 
the  subsidized  carrier  in  attenipting  to 
modernize  his  fleet.  It  wipes  out  vir- 
tually the  only  equity  which  he  has  to 
use  as  a  downpayment  on  the  new  air- 
craft. If  we  continue  to  strip  the  sub- 
sidized carriers  of  their  equity!  in  their 
present  planes,  they  will  be  reluctant 
indeed  to  mortgage  literally  e^enrthing 
they  own  to  buy  the  new.  conpetitive 
aircraft.  They  can  keep  their  qld  planes 
and  give  up  trying  to  improve  their  fi- 
nancial condition,  collect  a  higher  sub- 
sidy  each  year,  and  not  worry  about  im- 
proving their  service.  I  submit  that  tliis 
is  not  the  condition  which  Confess  de- 
sires to  create.  ; 

However,  these  airlines  are  more  anx- 
ious to  get  themselves  off  subsidy  than 
we  are  to  have  them  off,  so  thai  they  can 
nm  their  busmess  without  constant 
Government  interference  and  checking 
on  every  phase  of  their  operatiop.  When 
they  are  off  subsidy,  they  enJoy  much 
more  freedom,  under  a  free  ccjmpetitive 
system.  But  they  have  little  ptospect  of 
getting  off  subsidy  as  long  as  they  are 
hampered  by  obsolete  and  uneeonomical 
equipment,  and  prevented  froi$  improv- 
ing it  by  the  present  policy  of  confiscat- 
ing capital  gains.  Unless  they  improve 
their  efficiency  through  modern  equip- 
ment, the  annual  subsidy  will  remain 
with  us  and  probably  increase  year  by 
year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  re^uipment 
problem  facing  oiu*  airlines  i^  tremen- 
dous. The  best  estimate  by  the  CAB  is 
that  the  nonsubsidized  and  subsidized 
airlines  will  be  forced  to  spen^  to  mod- 
ernize their  fleets  some  $21/2  billion  in  the 
next  5  years.  The  net  worth  of  all  these 
airlines  companies  today  is  Rightly  in 
excess  of  $1  billion.  | 

This  is  not  the  first  big  capital  need 
that  has  hit  the  airlines.  Alpei  World 
War  n.  they  had  to  modernize  t^eir  fleets 
with  DC-6's,  Constellations  and!  Convairs. 
This  required  large  borrowings  for  this 
modernization.     Then   came    the    im- 
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proved  models  of  these  planes,  the 
DOrTs.  and  7C's,  the  new  Constella- 
tions and  improved  Convairs.  Still  a 
third  conversion  to  newer  and  more 
costly  equipment  is  in  the  immediate 
offing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
faster  and  how  much  more  complete  has 
been  the  conversion  to  new  and  com- 
petitive equipment  by  the  airlines  who 
are  allowed  to  reinvest  the  profits  they 
receive  than  by  those  who  would  have 
this  full  profit  taken  from  them. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
problem  at  the  hearings  was  the  case  of 
Allegheny  Airlines.  Mr.  Leslie  O.  Barnes, 
president,  testified  as  to  their  efforts  to 
modernize  their  fleet  by  replacement  of 
DC-3's  with  used  Martin  202's.  Before 
this  replacement,  the  hearings  reveal, 
this  line  had  no  debt  whatsoever.  Tcxlay, 
because  of  their  efforts  to  improve  serv- 
ice, they  owe  $1  million. 

On  December  31,  1956,  having  ex- 
hausted their  credit  lines  for  financing 
the  purchase  of  these  Martin  planes, 
they  arranged  a  trade.  They  exchanged 
two  DC-3's  and  12.000  shares  of  stock, 
worth  $4  a  share,  for  one  Martin  plane. 
Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
law,  the  CAB  will  recapture  a  theoretical 
profit  of  $169,000  on  the  two  DC-3s. 

Two  airplanes  and  $48,000  in  stock 
for  one  more  modern,  secondhand  plane; 
and  then  it  will  cost  them  another  $169,- 
000  in  cash. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  to  the  committee: 
'TThis  $169,000  is  admittedly  not  a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  is  to  us.  My  further 
remarks  deal  with  what  we  would  like 
to  do  and  what  we  feel  we  must  do  to  get 
off  subsidy." 

Then  Mr.  Barnes  discussed  his  com- 
pany's effort  to  get  off  subsidy,  described 
the  progress  of  his  company  which  has 
Increased  by  80  percent  the  amount  of 
plane-miles  and  expanded  by  100  percent 
the  seat-miles  flown.  The  subsidy  paid 
has  decreased  from  about  65  cents  per 
mile  in  1952  to  about  38  cents  today. 

I  feel  that  everyone  will  readily  agree 
that  the  case  made  by  the  feeder  and 
territorial  airlines — small  Unes  serving 
small  intermediate  town&— justifies  the 
change  in  the  law  to  make  clear  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retam  their 
net  capital  gains,  after  taxes,  if  they  are 
reinvested  in  new  flight  equipment. 

The  principal  objection  raised  to  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  last  year,  when  it  was 
passed  by  a  2-to-l  vote,  was  in  the  inter- 
national field. 

These  international  lines  compete 
around  the  world  with  wholly  owned  or 
completely  subsidized  airlines  of  foreign 
governments.  The  competition  for  in- 
ternational traffic  is  severe— even  vio- 
lent. For  many  years  our  international 
carriers  were  heavily  subsidized. 

Gradually,  through  better  planes  and 
better  service,  this  subsidy  has  not  only 
been  drastically  reduced,  but  in  most 
cases  entirely  eliminated. 

For  fiscal  1958.  the  CAB  considers  only 
Braniff  International  to  be  on  subsidy. 
Based  on  their  present  status,  this  will 
be  the  only  line  outside  the  small  feeder 
and  territorial  lines  which  will  receive 
any  benefit  whatsoever  from  this  bill. 
The  other  international  carriers,  not 
being  subsidised,  can  already  convert 


their  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of  their 
old  aircraft  into  dividends,  into  reserves, 
or.  as  most  of  them  will,  into  purchases 
at  new  aircraft. 

Pan  American  was  claimed  to  have 
been  favored  by  the  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  year.  Because  we 
wanted  to  get  the  fullest  possible  facts 
on  the  application  of  the  law  to  this  large 
company,  the  committee  hearings  were 
exhaustive  on  this  score. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CAB,  Mr.  Chan  Gumey, 
a  former  Member  of  this  body,  the  Board 
does  not  consider  Pan  American  on  sub- 
sidy for  the  year  1958.  We  asked  the 
CAB  to  specifically  check  up  on  the  sta- 
tus and  reprint  in  the  report  the  signifl- 
cant  parts  of  Mr.  Gumey's  testimony. 

The  testimony  related  to  the  subsidy 
status  of  Pan  American  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Momkonkt.  During  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bm  In  both  the  Senate  and  House 
last  ye«u-,  the  matter  of  one  airline  receiving 
a  lion's  share  of  the  benefits  under  this  bill 
constituted  almost  the  complete  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Since  this  bill  would 
not  apply  to  any  airline  that  Is  not  on  sub- 
sidy at  the  time  the  bill  Is  passed,  or  at  the 
time  the  equipment  la  traded  In,  could  you 
advise  me  whether  Pan  American,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  airlines.  Is  today  on  subsidy? 

Mr.  Qttknkt.  I  have  the  answer  written 
out.  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  October  1,  1956, 
Pan  American  has  been  on  a  temporary  maU 
rate  without  any  subsidy  whatever.  This 
temporary  rate  is  subject  to  adjustment  In 
the  final  rate  proceeding,  retroactive  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1956. 

The  carrier  Is  claiming  subetantlal 
amounts  of  annual  subsidy  for  its  certifi- 
cated op««tlon.  For  CAB  subsidy  purposes, 
however,  the  Board  advised  the  Apfwc^rla- 
tlon  Committee  of  each  House  of  Congress 
this  spring  that  it  was  the  Board's  best  Judg- 
ment that  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avaU- 
able  Information  it  was  proper  to  assume,  for 
the  budget  purposes,  that  Pan  American's 
system  would  receive  no  subsidy  for  fiscal 
year  1958.  Pan  American  Is,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  notice  and  hearing  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached  by  the  Board  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  final  subsidy-rate  determination. 

Senator  MorntoNzr.  They  are  entitled  to 
hearing  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board? 

Mr.  OiTBNKT.  Tee,  sir;  before  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Senator  Monbonxt.  But  your  decision, 
then,  is  final? 

Mr.  OxnuvKT.  No;  it  Is  ai^>ealable. 

Senator  Monbonxt.  They  can  appeal  it  to 
the  courts? 

Mr.  GuBNrr.  Tea. 

Senator  Moitkonet.  In  other  words,  the 
finding  has  already  been  made  that,  based 
on  the  final  mall  rate  that  you  are  paying, 
that  there  would  be  no  other  payments  from 
the  Fedu«l  Government  to  Pan  Amnlcan? 

Mr.  OtntNXT.  For  1958,  we  made  that  find- 
ing already — ^we  haven's  made  a  finding  but 
It  Is  our  best  estimate,  as  I  have  just  stated. 

Senator  Mokkonet.  Therefore,  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  best  estimate  that  you  have 
made,  and  since  you  have  asked  for  no 
money  for  subsidy,  and  unless  Pan  American 
Is  able  to  overturn  that  calculation  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Board  or  before  a  court,  this 
bUl  would  not  apply  to  Pan  American  ch: 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  realize  anything 
from  the  bill  unless  it  is  made  retroactive? 

Mr.  OtnufXT.  Remember  my  statement, 
there  is  no  subsidy  estimated  by  the  Board 
for  Pan  American  for  1958.  The  rate  Is  open 
from  October  1.  1956. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  CAB  has 
not  included  any  amount  for  subsidy  to 


Pan  American  In  its  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1959. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  informa- 
tion available  from  CAB,  it  would  appear 
that  Pan  American  will  be  able  to  keep 
or  reinvest  its  prt^ts  from  the  sale  of 
its  obsolete  aircraft  without  any  con- 
sideration from  this  bilL 

They  have,  and  I  wish  to  make  this 
crystal  clear,  the  right  to  a  review  by 
the  CAB  and  also  to  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  if  they  claim  they  are  still  entitled 
to  a  subsidy  on  their  operations.  But 
unless  the  findings  of  the  Board  are 
overturned,  they  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
sidy free  and  the  bill  will  have  no  effect 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  firm  be- 
lief that  this  is  not  only  a  necessary  bill 
if  we  are  to  have  a  modem  fleet  of  air- 
craft, but  also  that  It  is  our  best  hope 
of  reducing  subsidies.  We  must  retire 
the  obsolete  and  inefficient  equipment 
that  these  subsidized  airlines  are  flying 
today. 

It  is  fair  in  treating  all  carriers  and 
all  businesses  alike — ^in  not  confiscating 
the  recoveries  from  the  sale  of  old  air- 
craft and  using  this  once-in-a-lifetime 
profit  as  an  offset  to  subsidies  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to. 

This  is  a  policy  decision,  that  the  Con- 
gress Instead  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment should  make.  If  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  lowering  the  cost  of  our  airline  sub- 
sidies, then  we  should  pass  this  bllL  I 
sincerely  feel,  based  on  om-  hearings  and 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  need  for  new 
aircraft,  that  it  will  not  only  be  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  but  also  in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  economy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield,  or  at 
this  time  does  he  prefer  to  continue  his 
statement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  at  any  time ;  and  I  jrield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain to  me  the  statement  he  has  made 
about  other  subsidized  carriers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WeU,  with  respect 
to  the  merchant  marine,  which  is  the 
case  in  point,  when  a  merchant  marine 
steamship  line  which  is  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government,  sells  an  old 
ship  and  reinvests  in  a  new  ship,  it  is 
allowed  to  retain  the  full  capital  gains 
on  the  sale  of  that  ship,  to  be  appUed 
on  the  new  ship  which  the  company  is 
buying.  That  is  about  the  only  direct 
subsidy  we  have  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, other  than  subsidized  airlines. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  a  compara- 
tive standard  of  need?  Do  other  sub- 
sidized carriers  have  a  mail  contract 
that  affects  the  subsidy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  lines  are  sub- 
sidized both  for  the  cost  of  the  ship  and 
for  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
operating  an  American  dilp— because  of 
the  difference  between  American  wage 
rates  and  foreign  wage  rates — and  that 
of  operating  a  foreign  ship.  I  believe  I 
am  correct  in  that  statement.  I  see  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  present. 

Consequently,  the  shipping  hues  are 
given  direct  pajrments  to  make  up  for 
the  higher  cost  of  building  ships  In  this 
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country  In  order  to  keep  alive  our  ship- 
building industry.  They  are  also  sub- 
sidized to  provide  for  keeping  American 
seamai  on  the  high  seas  and  making 
up  the  difference  in  cost  of  (H^eration 
because  of  the  higher  costs  and  salaries 
paid  to  men  in  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  have  other  Illustrations 
of  the  application  of  subsidies? 

Mr.  MONBONET.  This  is  not  quite 
exactly  in  point,  but  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  pointing  out  that  in 
the  the  case  of  utilities,  for  example, 
where  real  property  is  sold  and  capital 
gains  are  made,  that  income  does  not 
go  into  operating  income.  In  other 
words,  the  capital  gain  received  is  set 
in  a  special  income  fimd  and  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rate  paid 
for  electricity,  gas,  or  other  utility 
service. 

For  example,  the  Washington  Gas  & 
Light  Co.  in  this  city  has  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom some  of  the  most  valuable  property 
In  Washington.  The  company  has 
abandoned  that  property  for  the  use  of 
gas  towers  and  gas  tanks.  When  that 
property  is  sold,  the  company  win  get 
many,  many  millions  of  dollars;  but  the 
sale  of  that  capital  asset  and  the  result- 
ing capital  gain  cannot,  under  the  rate- 
making  procedures,  be  used  to  reduce 
the  gas  rate  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. That  Income,  iinder  the  normal 
ratemaking  processes,  is  not  considered 
to  be  operating  income  at  all. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Referring  to  the  de- 
cision Just  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Western  Airlines  decision, 
which  established  the  basis  of  need,  if 
the  Senate  passes  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration, will  it  in  turn  In  any  way  widen 
the  gap  in  the  basis  of  the  determina- 
tion of  need,  and  overcome  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  this  question,  or  will 
it  apply  only  to  flight  equipment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  will  apply  only 
to  flight  equipment,  ai^  then  only  in  the 
event  the  money  is  reinvested  in  new 
flight  equipment  or  more  modem  flight 
equipment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  overturn  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  has  Interpreted  the  term 
"need"  under  section  406  (b)  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Such  income  can- 
not be  used  for  dividend  or  surplus  in 
any  way.  It  must  go  into  reinvestment 
in  new  or  modem  flight  equipment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  further  question  on  that 
matter.  Is  there  a  time  limitation  with- 
in which  the  money  that  is  derived 
from  capital  gain  has  to  be  put  into  re- 
equipment?  How  kmg  can  the  money 
stay  in  surplus?  How  much  leeway  is 
given  an  aviation  company  to  manipulate 
the  money  in  the  fund? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  language  of 
the  bin  provides  that  it  shall  be  done 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  the 
Board  may  determine.  In  other  words, 
the  control  of  how  much  time  the  money 
may  remain  In  the  flight  equipment 
fund  before  It  Is  reeaiytored  by  the  CAB 
is  up  to  the  Board  itself. 

Mr.  CARROLIj.  That  would  be  19  to 
the  CAB? 


Mr.  MC»niONEY.  Yes.  Many  ah-- 
planea  are  delivered  2  or  3  years  after 
the  order  is  placed.  Progress  paynMnts 
are  made,  but  the  full  anM>unt  i^  not 
paid  until  delivery  date. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  bill  noi  say 
a<xnething  about  intent  with  respect  to 
reinvestment  in  equipment?  What  I  am 
searching  for  is  f  ulfillmoit  of  the  iittent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  taelX 
reads: 

In  determining  the  need  of  an  air  oirrler 
for  compensation  for  the  transportatl  >n  of 
mail,  and  such  carrl^'s  "other  revenu  1"  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Boardi  shall 
not   take  into  account  gains   derived   from 
the  sale  or  other  dlsixieltlon  of  flight  oqulp- 
ment  If  (1)   the  carrier  notifies  the  Board 
In  writing  that  It  has  Invested  or  intends 
to   relnyest  the   gains    (less   applicable   ex- 
penses and  taxes)  derived  from  such  «kle  or 
other  disposition  In  flight  equipment,  and 
(2)    submits  evidence  In  the  mannet  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  Board  that  an  amount  equal 
to  such  gains  (less  applicable  expenses  and 
taxes)    has  been  expended  for  purchase  of 
flight  equipment  or  has  been  deposited  In  a 
q>eclal  reequipment  fund.    Any  amounts  so 
deposited  In  a  reequipment  fund  as  above 
provided  shall  be  used  solely  for  Investment 
In    flight    equipment   either   through    pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  purchase  p^ce  or 
construction  of  flight  equipment  or  in  re- 
tirement of  debt  contracted  on  an4  after 
April  6,  1956.  for  the  purchase  or  oonptruc- 
tion  of  flight  equipment,  and  vmless  po  re- 
Invested  within  such  reasonable  time  pis  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  the  carrier  shqtll  not 
have      the      benefit      of      this      paragraph. 
Amounts  so  deposited  In  the  reequipment 
fund  shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
carrier's   xised   and   useful    investment   for 
purposes  of  section  406  until  expended  as 
provided  above. 

That  provision  would  prevent  the  air- 
lines from  building  up  a  fund  front  cap- 
ital gains,  on  which  they  could  claim 
earnings  of  8  percent.  The  money  would 
go  into  a  sterilized  fvmd.  so  to  ppeak. 
It  would  be  usable  only  for  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment.  If  an  airline  mfide  $8 
million  on  a  sale,  if  it  were  foriimate 
enough  to  make  that  much,  the  |noney 
would  be  earmarked  for  relnvestnlent  in 
new  equiimient.  It  must  be  reinvested  in 
new  equipment  in  such  reasonable 
time  as  the  Board  may  require.  The 
money  could  not  possibly  be  usedito  in- 
crease the  rate  base,  because  it  wo^ld  not 
add  to  the  value  of  the  capital  equipment 
until  the  money  was  actually  reinvested 
in  new  equipment.  If  the  money  |ls  not 
reinvested  in  new  equipment,  th*n  the 
Board  can  recapture  the  full  amopit  of 
the  capital  gains. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Was  there  &c^  dis- 
cussion in  committee,  from  the  abI^  Sen- 
ator's knowledge  of  this  subject,  respect- 
ing any  decisions  by  the  Board  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  timet? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been.  I  hardly  think  that 
could  be  determined  and  put  In  the  law, 
because,  for  example,  the  time  to  produce 
a  DC-3  might  have  been  3  months^  the 
days  when  the  DC-3'8  were  built,  floday 
the  lead  time  is  about  3  years  fn^  the 
time  a  contract  is  made  until  delivery  of  a 
DC-6,  DC-7.  or  DC-«.  Some  of  thoee  air- 
planes have  been  on  order  about  3  years. 
The  FairchUd  Friendships,  which  i^ost  of 
the  feeder  lines  are  buying,  have  b  >en  on 
order  since  before  the  cutofT  datejln  the 
bin,  April  «,  195«.  - 
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ight  require 


Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senattor  has  been 
most  heli^uL  That  was  one  poi  at  which 
was  giving  me  concern,  and  it  w  kg  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 

Let  us  assume  that  the  DC-3's  Were  idld 
under  a  contract  for  what  they  caU  the 
F-27's. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yea. 
Mr.  CARROLIx    It  might  re(|uire  sev- 
eral years  for  delivery.   The  cai^ital  gain 
received  from  the  sale  of  tbi  DC-3's 
would  be  put  into  a  fund.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  lilgfat 
Mr.    CARROLL.    That    fun^    would 
gather  until  they  were  ready  |  to  mak« 
payment  for  the  F-27's.  1 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  fact  in 
the  Rbcoro.  Could  that  fund  b«  used  for 
any  purpose  other  than  reequlnnent? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  For  im>  o^ier  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  It  cannot  eveti  be  used 
as  a  rate  base,  or  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Could  thai  fund  be 
used  as  a  pledge  or  as  collateral  for  busi- 
ness loans  or  for  other  types  bf  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   It  could  not 

Mr.  CARROUj.    It  is  for  this  specifle 

purpose?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Whenever  it  leaves 
the  funds  for  reequipment  it  is  subject 
to  being  recaptured  by  the  C|vil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  applied  to  a  reduction 
of  subsidies  that  the  line  would  be  earn- 
ing. 1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presl^t,  wiH 
the  distinguished  SenaUa:  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoe- 
LTizKLL  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ullijoia? 

Mr.  MONRC»fEY.  I  am  hapi>y  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  ihe  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  [ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  inquiile  whether 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  cai^tal 
gain  would  be  used  to  increase  the  sub- 
sidy which  otherwise  would  be  paid? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   Under  th^  terms  of 
the  bill  the  capital  gain  will  g0  into  the 
reinvestment  fund  for  new  equibment. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Right.  [ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Theref or0.  the  air- 
line would  not  suffer  the  expi^opriation 
of  the  value  of  its  airplane,  whi^  is  done 
under  the  cxurent  procedure  of  the 
Board.  J 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  subBldy  paid 
by  the  Government  would  be  corretvond- 
ingly  greater? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  subsidy  paid 
by  the  Government  would  be  carrespcuid- 
ingly  greater  in  that  particular  amount. 
Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  I  know  is  a  great  fcooomist, 
that  uiiless  these  feeder  airlinets  particu- 
larly are  equipped  with  some^thing  be- 
sides the  old  workhorse,  the  I>C-3.  Uney 
will  forever  be  on  subsidy,  an4  the  sub- 
sidies will  continue  to  go  higher,  because 
one  caimot,  with  a  f  till  100-pei)Gent  load, 
operate  a  DC-3  under  today's  I  operating 
cost  and  possibly  come  out  in  the  black. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  that  many  people 
on  a  DC-3,  so  imless  one  can  get  modem 
equipment,  50-passenger  planes  for 
heavy  density  runs,  we  shall  ha(ve  to  con- 
tent  ourselves  with  a  continuin|;,  increas- 
ing subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  cost  of  the  so-called  DC-f3  will  al- 
ready have  been  retired,  either  out  of 
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rates  or  out  of  subsidies,  so  that  In  effect 
such  a  procedure  would  be  a  clear  gain 
for  the  company?  While  it  may  result 
in  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  it  also 
will  result  in  a  higher  future  cash  sub- 
sidy from  the  Government,  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  not  do 
that  at  all,  because  the  purpose  of  ttie 
bill  mainly  is  to  see  that  the  airlines  re- 
equip  with  modem  equipment,  which 
will  work  them  off  subsidy.  We  can  only 
be  sure  of  their  remaining  on  subsidy, 
at  a  higher  and  higher  cost,  by  forcing 
them  to  stay  with  the  DC-3's. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  illustra- 
tion, which  came  up  at  the  time  we  dis- 
cussed the  bill  last  August  16.  The 
DC-3  was  then  selling  for  $125,000. 
Those  planes  were  built  either  before  or 
durmg  World  War  n.  They  are  all  from 
10  to  15  years  old.  Obviously  they  have 
been  depreciated  in  value.  The  planes 
cost  most  of  the  airlines  in  the  beginning 
around  $40,000.  and  they  have  been  writ- 
ten down  to  about  $20,000.  That  is  the 
amount  carried  on  the  books  as  the  rate- 
making  base. 

If  we  desire  to  permit  the  law  to  stand 
as  it  stands  today.  Central  Airlines  or 
the  Lake  Central  Airline,  which  serve 

the  Senator's  area 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  Pan  American. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  will  go  into  a 
discussion  of  Pan  American  later.  They 
are  not  on  subsidy.  All  of  the  testimony 
in  the  hearings  was  that  Pan  American 
is  not  entitled  to  a  subsidy,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Board. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter fully  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
who  is  always  fair  in  these  matters.  I 
will  refer  him  to  the  hearings,  if  he  has 
read  them,  and  to  the  fact  that  every 
aspect  of  the  Pan  American  situation 
was  put  in  neon  lights. 

I  have  no  higher  regard  for  Pan  Amer- 
ican than  does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  have  not  found  them  to  be  co- 
operative with  smaller  airlines  in  any 
degree.  I  resent  their  use  of  the  power 
that  comes  from  their  dominating  posi- 
tion. I  have  said  so  often  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings. 

Everyone  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
the  hearings  knows  the  committee  has 
gone  into  this  matter  as  fully  as  possible, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  determine  the  facts 
they  are  in  the  hearings.  If  the  Sena- 
tor has  read  the  hearings,  I  think  he 
will  recall  that  on  almost  every  page 
there  were  searching  questions  to  ascer- 
tain if  Pan  American  would  claim  any 
part  of  the  benefits  of  the  bill  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  perfectly  tme. 
Of  course,  that  Pan  American  is  not  now 
on  subsidy,  but  that  Is  not  a  final  de- 
cision and  there  are  rumors  it  may 
shortly  be  compelled  to  go  back  on  sub- 
sidy. If  that  should  happen,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  capital  gains  which  Pan 
American  will  make  on  the  sale  of  planes 
and  equipment  will  operate  to  keep  up 
that  subsidy,  which  otherwise  would  be 
diminished? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  all  Pan 
American  has  to  do  to  retain  all  their 
capital  gains  now,  when  they  are  off 
subsidy,  is  to  sell  the  aircraft  and  take 
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the  capital  gain.  They  can  get  rid  of 
all  the  equipment  today.  The  equipment 
will  probably  bring  a  higher  price  this 
year  than  it  will  next  year.  If  Pan 
American  wants  to  clean  this  equipment 
out  they  can  accomplish  that  without 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Since  they 
are  off  subsidy,  they  can  sell  the  equip- 
ment. If  they  go  back  on  subsidy,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  treatment 
as  will  be  afforded  the  httle  feeder  air- 
lines and  others. 

There  is  no  major  domestic  tninkline 
on  subsidy  today.  We  are  talking  pri- 
marily about  the  feeder  lines.  I  think 
only  one  international  carrier  is  on  sub- 
sidy, and  involved  in  the  bill.  That  is 
Branlff  in  the  South  American  opera- 
tions. The  other  international  airlines 
are  not  on  subsidy. 

Unless  the  Board  reverses  Itself,  or 
unless  the  court  reverses  the  Board  in 
Its  decision.  Pan  American  Is  not  on  sub- 
sidy. Therefore.  Pan  American  could 
sell  the  total  amount  of  the  equipment, 
and  they  would  not  have  to  reinvest  a 
penny.  They  could  disburse  that  amount 
in  dividends  to  theh-  stockholders. 

It  is  the  subsidized  airline  which  must 
take  its  capital  gain  which  we  still  keep 
tied  up  with  strings  and  to  whom  we 
say,  "You  have  to  reinvest  this  or  else 
the  Board  will  take  it  away  from  you  " 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklah(Mna,  who  is  always  courteous,  ac- 
curate, and  public  spirited  in  his  argu- 
ments and  in  his  conduct  as  a  Senator? 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  Pan  American  were 
to  sell  those  aircraft  while  off  subsidy, 
and  realized  a  large  capital  gain,  and 
were  later  cwnpelled  to  go  back  on  sub- 
sidy, then  the  fact  that  the  capital  gain 
had  been  taken  would  operate  to  in- 
crease the  subsidy  which  otherwise  would 
be  paid?    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Any  airline  is  in- 
volved in  this.  American  Airlines  is  a 
big  purchaser  of  the  Boeing  707's.  We 
could  consider  United  or  TWA  or  any  of 
the  airlines.  The  bill  applies  to  all  of 
them,  because,  whatever  the  base  of  new 
equipment  is,  they  are  going  to  be  en- 
titled to  8  percent  or  6  percent  or  what- 
ever the  base  is. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  American  Airlines  will  stay  off  sub- 
sidy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  not  guar- 
antee that  for  a  minute.  Under  the  Re- 
publican prosperity  we  are  having  I 
would  not  be  surprised. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  skepticism  about  the  extent 
of  the  Republican  prosperity,  but  I 
thought  American  Airlines  was  some- 
what better  "heeled"  in  this  respect  than 
some  of  the  other  lines,  and  that  there- 
fore there  was  less  danger  of  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  of  most  of  the 
lines,  as  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  mentioned  this  morning, 
is  1^  percent.  The  Senator  can  see 
that  is  a  pretty  narrow  margin. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  If 
we  are  afraid  later  on  Pan  American 
may  go  back  on  subsidy  and  thus  be  en- 
titled to  a  higher -rate  base  it  would 
discourage  m  from  encouraging  the  pur- 


chase  of   modem   equipment   to:   any 
American  airline. 

I  do  not  mean  Pan  American.  I  mean 
any  American-flag  line.  I  know  that  it 
is  not  the  Senator's  economic  theory 
that  we  should  retain  a  cheap,  ineflHcient. 
run-down  plant.  If  an  airline  has  a  big 
plant.  It  is  entitled  to  greater  earnings 
on  the  additional  investment.  We  want 
modern  aircraft.  We  want  to  keep  the 
aircraft  industry  aUve  with  the  most 
modem  machines  of  today,  which  we 
think  will  Anally  afford  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  pay  dividends  and  get  the 
airlines  off  subsidy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  observe  from  the 
hearings  that  Frontier  Airlines  has  a 
commitment  for  a  $2  million  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  four  Convair  240  aircraft. 
Frontier  is  now  flying  DC-3's.  If  it  sold 
the  DC-3's,  it  could  use  the  capital  gain 
to  apply  on  the  debt  with  respect  to  the 
Convairs,  and  that  would  not  affect  its 
subsidy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct; 
but  if  Frontier,  under  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  Board,  decides  to  sell  Its 
DC-3's,  and  if  the  price  is  $125,000, 
which  it  was  when  the  hearings  were 
held,  the  Board  will  keep  $100,000,  and 
Frontier  will  have  only  the  depreciated 
book  value  $25,000  to  apply  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Convairs.  We  are  still 
dealing  with  used  planes,  but  because  of 
the  holding  of  the  CAB,  the  $100,000  in 
capital  gains  would  be  seized  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  because  over  the 
years  the  price  of  the  planes  has  been 
written  down  to  $20,000. 

The  $100,000  would  be  seized  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  reduchig  the 
subsidy  by  that  amount,  which  would 
mean  that  the  airline  would  actually  re- 
ceive only  $25,000  from  the  sale  of  a 
$125,000  plane. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  further  yield  ? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Again  my  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  in  this  field 
handicaps  me.  Who  handles  the  money 
for  the  subsidy?  Does  the  CAB  handle 
the  money?  Congress  appropriates  it, 
but  who  makes  the  determination? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  How  much  Is  the 
subsidy  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  ctmmiittee,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  could  probably  give  a  more 
accurate  figiu-e  than  I  could.  I  have  the 
figure  here  s<Hnewhere. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  up  until  ap- 
proximately a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
Poet  Of&ee  Department  paid  the  sub- 
sidies, and  the  money  was  appropriated 
to  the  Post  OfBce  Department  on  the 
basis  of  subsidies  for  carrying  the  mail. 
Since  the  trunldines  have  been  getting 
off  subsidy,  and  longer  contracts  have 
been  made  with  the  airlines  to  carry  the 
mail,  the  administration  of  the  opera- 
tion has  been  transferred  to  the  CAB  it- 
self. It  determines  the  subsidies  under 
a  formula  of  operating  costs  received 
periodically  from  the  airUnes.    I  have 
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not  the  figure  for  last  year,  but  I  will  fur- 
nish it  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MCMiBCaiEY.  Aa  I  recall,  the 
figure  was  about  $39  milUon.  $27  mUlkm 
of  which  went  to  the  feeder  airlines. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  shaU  furnish  the 
exact  figures  for  the  Rscobs.  The 
amount  has  been  running  between  $32 
million  and  $38  million  or  $39  million  a 
year  for  all  the  airlines  involved. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  jaeld? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  remember  the 
splendid  fight  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  last  year  when 
we  enacted  Public  Law  307.  I  remind 
the  Senator  of  the  problems  of  the  Fron- 
tier Airlines.  It  needed  new  equipment 
to  operate  more  efQciently  in  the  moim- 

talns.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  order  that  the 
pilots  and  passengers  may  be  safe,  pres- 
surized equipment  is  necessary.  Other- 
wise a  pilot  might  black  out  at  an  alti- 
tude of  15.000  feet.  Such  altitudes  are 
frequently  encountered  in  Idaho,  Utah. 
and  Colorado.  Obsolete  equipment  is 
not  only  expensive  and  wasteful,  but  it  is 
dangerous.  It  is  only  because  of  skilled 
pilots  that  Frontier,  Bonanza,  and  other 
mountain  airlines  have  been  able  to 
maintain  such  a  fine  safety  record. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  with  the  wise  questions 
put  by  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  the  very  fine  answers  given 
by  the  Senator  from.  Oklahoma.  I.  too, 
have  been  disturbed  about  current  re- 
ports as  to  how  the  proposed  legislation 
would  affect  some  of  the  large  trimk 
lines  if  they  were  to  go  on  subsidy.  This 
is  a  question  involvmg  perhaps  a  great 
sum  of  money.  The  question  is  how  it 
is  to  be  used,  and  by  whom,  and  who 
will  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
proposed  law.  Have  we  a  record  of  the 
airline  comcianies,  showing  how  they 
would  benefit  imder  the  proposed  pro- 
gram? Has  such  information  been 
placed  in  the  Reco&d? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  information 
has  been  placed  in  the  Recobd. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY. 
Mr.  MAQNUSON. 
take  care  of  itself, 
run  itself  out.  The  old  equipment  which 
could  be  sold  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  nimiber  of  aircraft  available  and 
the  market  for  such  aircraft  are  rapidly 
diminishing.  So  the  question  of  old 
equiiunent  will  eventually  solve  itself. 
With  the  coming  of  jet  equipment,  I  do 
not  know  whether  some  of  these  planes 
could  be  resold,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
airplanes  are  now  being  manufactured 
in  every  country  in  the  world.  If  any 
trunkline  wished  to  go  back  on  sub- 
sidy— and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  re- 
mote possibility  of  such  an  event  would 
hav3  to  be  determined  by  the  Board — 
it  would  be  too  late.  The  trunkline 
would  have  to  go  Into  the  market  and 
buy  airplanes.  The  procedure  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  is  merely  an  exchange 
of  old  equipment,  involving  mainly 
DC-3's,  the  price  kA  which  has  gone 
''down.    The  only  place  where  most  oX 


such  equipment  could  have  been  sold 
was  in  the  South  American  countries. 
All  coimtries  are  now  back  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  aircraft,  fallow- 
ing the  war.  and  there  is  not  mucti  op- 
portunity for  making  sales.  Most  of  the 
airlines  in  the  world  are  operated  by  the 
respective  governments,  and  the^  are 
making  their  own  aircraft.  [ 

Mr.  MC^^TRONEY.  Let  me  give  an  il- 
lustration. In  the  hearings  will  be  found 
complete  data,  compiled  by  thjs  Air 
Transport  Association,  as  to  the  antic- 
ipated sales  and  replacements  of  obso- 
lete aircraft  between  1956  and  1960. 
That  information  is  found  on  page  35  of 
the  hearings.  The  compilation  shows 
the  nvunbers  and  t3n?es  of  the  viaxious 
aircraft.  The  information  was  ob^iined 
by  circularization  of  the  subsidizad  air- 
lines. The  compilation  shows  the  num- 
bers and  tjrpes  which  might  possibly  be- 
come available.  At  that  time  Pan  Amer- 
ican was  on  subsidy,  so  it  is  included  in 
the  compilation,  although  it  is  ni 
ered  by  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
of  its  nonsubsidized  condition, 
ever,  when  these  statistics  were  coibpiled, 
it  was  on  subsidy  and  was  included. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.   Presidenjt,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 


I  yield. 

The  problem  will 

It  will  eventuaUy 


Table  5. — Nei  capital  gaitu  from 


tht 


IMi  oey  ttma  in  Uiouaand^ 


Type  aircraft 


DC-«B. 
DC-t.. 

I/-049 

B-377 

DC-4 

M-a02 

CV-340... 

CV-240. 

DC-«. 


Total.. 


Number 

owned  at 

Dec.  31, 

1965 


49 
16 

8 
26 
33 

7 
36 

9 
24» 


432 


Nosiber 
estim  tted 
tobeiold 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  now  ask 
mous  consent  to  have  printed 
Record  at  this  point  the  revised  table  as 
of  February  1958. 


Mr.  DOUCOAS.  The  estinlated  net 
Ci«>ital  gain  was  $67,2764)00. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  total  exposure  as  bf  August 
24.  1957.  on  the  assumption  tpat  every 
used  aircraft  of  every  subsidized  airline 
was  traded  in,  and  brought  ihe  then- 
prevailing  prices.  ! 

We  made  a  survey  of  the  splines  on 
the  basis  of  the  price  of  the  ^uipment 
today,  and  what  it  is  bringing  on  the 
market  Instead  of  a  DC-3  bong  worth 
$125,000,  as  it  was  in  August  ofj  last  year. 
it  is  worth  $80,000  or  $85,000  today.  A 
DC-4,  which  was  worth  $400,000  at  the 
time  of  our  hearings,  is  worth  around 
$250,000  today.  I 

So,  recapitulating  the  current  prices, 
if  Pan  American  were  included — which 
it  is  not — and  if  all  the  obsolete  airline 
planes  were  sold  within  the  neict  2  years. 
the  total  exposure  would  be  $#7,320,000. 
The  value  of  the  aircraft  has  tone  down 
to  the  extent  indicated  by  t|ie  figures 
whk:h  I  have  given.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recori)  at 
this  point  the  original  table,  ta  printed 
in  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Rccoas, 
as  follows: 


■U  of  aircraft  for  the  period  1956-60  as  ^imaled  by 
aubsidized  airlina 


10 
13 

« 

la 
as 

» 

27 

7 

IM 


Eatinuttcd  fjotg  selling 
I>rica 


Per  unit 


906 


SI.  400 
1,100 

720 
800 
440 

am 

440 
380 
100 


Total 


l2«.eoo 
i3,aoo 

4,320 
15,200 
11,000 

1.400 
11,880 

a,fleo 

lS,fl00 


Less 


Reskluml 
values 


Capttid 

{Hiiu  tax, 
aSperoenk 


104,880 


W.719 
1.31D 

833 
4,894 
1.140 

12S 
1.020 

347 
1.068 


U 


15,298 


tK7 
2,ff2 

a;«i 
3:9 

2.5tr 
oil 


23,2(5 


Sooroe:  Joint  exhibit  No.  30  submitted  by  tl  e  subsidised  airlines  in  tbe  capital  gains  piooeeJhig,  d^ctot  No.  7902. 

unanl- 
in  the 


Eithnated 

netcBT'iUl 

gain 


S.SM 

2,&J0 
7.634 
7.289 
Ml 
7,364 
1,713 
12, 9« 


«6,7r9 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  t4e  Ricou), 
as  follows: 


Net  capiial  gains  from  sale  of  air 

airlines:  Raised 


rcrOf  i 


for  the  period  1956-60  as  estitnated  by  tk^  subsidized 

'  table  as  of  February  1958 

(M^ey  items  in  tbousaiids) 


Type  aircraft 


DC-6B 

DC-6 

L-049 

B-377 

DC-4. 


M-202 

CV-340 

CV-240 

DC-3 


TotaL 


Number 
owned 
Dec  31, 

1055 


49 

16 
8 

as 

33 

7 

as 

9 
348 


423 


Nuub«r 
eatin  ated 
toU  sold 


Boom:  MtntedilbttKo.  aaaxbndttedby  .-«< 
Reproduced  in  bearings  before  a  sabcommlttei  of 
85th  CoDR.,  Ist  sess.,  on  S.  1753  and  H,  E.  682S 
Petenary  195&  ' 


19 
12 

6 

19 
26 

6 
27 

7 
186 


m 


Estimated  grow 
selling  price 


Per  unit 


$1,250 
750 
550 
4flO 

a76 

180 

400 

300 

80 


Total 


123^780 

9,000 

3,800 

7,000 

8,875 

900 

10.800 

XMO 

14,880 


Ti^aos 


Less 


Besldual 
ralne 


$3,719 
l,ai9 

833 
4,884 
1,149 

129 
1,929 

347 
1,088 


11,288 


Capita 

fratns  ai 
36  percent 


$5,113 

a,aB 

6'! 
796 

*•  — 

3|0 

46 
S,St 


16,617 


4»dM 


^enbaidted  aHlMS  In  tteeaptttf-cates 
vl  tbe  Committee  on  Interstataand  Foreign  Connnen^^ 
at  p.  35.  Bevlsed  by  reflected  estimated  market  valuef  of  aircraft 


Estbnatod, 

net  capital 

gains 


$li7« 

'  $.758 
1,82« 
%010 
4,2^ 
571 
6,866 
1.298 
10,206 


47,320 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
delaying  on  the  pending  bill,  which  we 
have  been  doing  because  a  great  many 
people  did  not  want  to  see  it  passed  last 
year,  we  have  cost  these  litUe  airlines 
just  about  $20  million  in  the  value  of 
their  airplanes,  because  they  could  not 
sell  them  or  did  not  want  to  sell  them 
imtil  Congress  allowed  them  to  put  that 
money  in  a  reequipment  fund. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Based  upon  the  Sen- 
ator's knowledge  of  the  industry,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings,  has  he  found 
that  the  feeder  airlines  are  adding  new 
equipment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  very 
anxious  to  add  new  equipment.  They  are 
big  purchasers  of  new  equipment  in  many 
cases.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  all  the  in- 
formation on  equipment  in  the  Rkcoro. 
if  the  Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so.  I  may 
say  that  aU  of  them  have  gone  forward 
with  their  orders  for  new  equipment. 
They  just  do  not  have  the  cash  to  swing 
contracts  for  new  equipment  unless  they 
can  regain  the  capital  gains. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  some 
of  the  feeder  lines  do  not  have  the  capi- 
tal with  which  to  make  the  downpay- 
ment.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  course  not.  Let 
me  give  the  Senator  a  typical  case,  about 
which  there  was  testimony  before  our 
committee.  A  great  many  people  think 
this  is  Just  another  way  of  fattening  al- 
ready fat  feeder  airlines.  I  should  like 
to  have  Senators  listen  to  these  figures. 
I  cited  the  case  of  the  Allegheny  Airline. 
That  is  a  litUe  feeder  airline  which  fUes 
over  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  It  has 
developed  a  high  degree  of  competent 
service.  The  Allegheny  Airline  would 
realize,  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  a 
capital  gains  retention — instead  of  it  be- 
ing seized  by  the  CAB — of  $169,000.  Ttiis 
gain  was  realized  by  Allegheny  only  on 
paper,  however.  Here  Is  the  way  it  hap- 
pened. The  line  had  to  have  new  equip- 
ment It  wanted  to  buy  a  used  Martin 
202.  which  is  a  40 -place  aircraft,  and  a 
faster  aircraft  than  they  are  using  now. 
It  would  help  them  to  work  themselves 
off  subsidy. 

Allegheny  Airlines  wanted  to  buy  one 
Martin  202,  which  was  given  up  by  East- 
em  Air  Lines,  because  it  was  not  mod- 
em enough  for  Eastern.  They  had  to 
give  two  DC-3 '8  for  the  Martin  202,  plus 
putting  up  12,000  shares  of  stock  worth 
$4  per  share.  They  now  own  one  air- 
plane as  a  result  of  the  transaction. 

If  they  cannot  retain  their  "capital 
fain,"  although  there  was  no  money 
that  changed  hands,  they  are  held  to 
have  received  $169,000  gain  on  the  two 
IX?-S'8.  That  will  be  deducted,  from 
their  subeidy  aUowance  from  tbe  CAB. 

That  Is  Just  how  this  thing  works. 
They  traded  two  DC-3's  and  12,000 
shares  of  stock  for  one  Martin  202.  be- 
cause it  would  be  better  equipment  for 
them  and  they  would  be  able  to  work 
their  way  off  the  subsidy.  As  a  result 
they  will  taave  to  foreso  $169,000  In 
subsidy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    In  other  words  they 
have  to  put  up  an  that  collateral,  not- 
CI? 161 


withstanding  the  Mil  that  we  passed  last 
year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  dtme 
before  the  bill  was  passed.  The  trans- 
action I  refer  to  occurred  In  December 
1956. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  we  passed  last  year  would  not 
change  the  situation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  help 
them,  of  course,  because  it  would  rein- 
sure the  loan.  In  other  words,  if  a  pri- 
vate financier  were  to  make  the  loan, 
it  would  reinsure  that  loan  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Then  It  is  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion  that  we  ought  to  give  the 
feeder  Unes  the  opportunity  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  which  would 
change  the  situation  in  this  particular 
field.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  90  percent  bill 
we  passed  last  year  has  had  little  or  no 
effect  on  financing  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  know  why  that  should  be.  We  tried 
the  same  basis  in  connection  with  the 
merchant  marine,  and  it  has  no  affect 
there  either.  The  lines  Just  cannot  get 
the  money  for  their  airplanes.  The 
manufacturers  demand  a  rather  stiff 
downpayment.  It  is  not  possible  to  buy 
the  planes  oa  long-term  installment  ar- 
rangements. The  result  has  been  that 
the  airlines  have  not  been  able  to 
finance  themselves  in  these  particular 
cases. 

Another  f^tor  is  added.  With  the 
high  mterest  rates  involved,  an  addi- 
tional cost  is  added  to  the  <H>erating  ex- 
pense, and  that  adds  to  the  subsidy. 

I  should  like  to  give  one  example. 
There  is  a  Uttle  airline  in  my  part  of  the 
coimtry.  the  Alaska  Airlines,  which  flies 
to  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  Alaska, 
Airlines  have  been  negotiating  for  per- 
haps 9  or  10  months  in  an  att^npt  to 
get  new  planes.  A  bank  said  It  would 
lend  50  percent  of  the  money,  but  at  a 
pretty  high  Interest  rate.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  rate.  The  CAB  was 
asked  to  approve  the  loan,  but  the  CAB 
turned  it  down.  AiH^arently  even  the 
CAB  was  not  impressed  with  the  financ- 
ing features  of  the  guaranty. 

That  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  the 
small  airlines  are  concerned.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  the  figure  for  last  year.  Tbe 
figure  last  year  was  $40,750,000  for  all 
airlines.  The  d(Mnestic  trunklines  got 
approximately  I  million.  Local  service 
operations  received  $26  million;  heli- 
copters, $3  million;  Alaskan  operations. 
$S  million;  Hawaiian  operations. 
$215,000;  International  operations,  $3.- 
574,000.  That  Is  the  way  the  flgiire  Is 
brc^en  down,  approximately. 

Therefore  the  bulk  of  the  subsidy — 
and  this  has  been  true  for  some  years — 
goes  to  the  smaU  feeder  airlines.  That 
has  been  my  experience  since  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Bir.  CARROUi.  Whatever  loss  Is  sus- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  capital-gains  pro- 
nso,  would  that  be  spread  over  a  polod 
of  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  quite  fol- 
low the  Senator's  thought  on  that 
quesUfHU 


Mr.  CARBOIIj.  I  had  reference  to  the 
statement  which  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  benefit  of 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  would 
be  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  would  be  ef - 
f  ective  with  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
returns  from  the  sale  of  aircraft  would 
be  put  into  the  investment  fund.  Antici- 
pating the  passage  of  the  bill,  many  of 
the  feedo*  airlines  have  ordered  air- 
craft. The  bill  would  apply  to  any  pur- 
chases of  planes  that  have  been  made 
since  April  6,  1956. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  imderstand.  Per- 
haps I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  loss,  because  when 
a  benefit  Is  extended,  it  will  affect  the 
subsidy  the  airline  will  receive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  airlines 
make  more  money  by  way  of  income,  and 
they  can  operate  their  planes  cheaper, 
they  can,  in  that  way,  work  themselves 
off  their  subsidy. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  course.  I  am  as- 
suming they  are  on  subsidy.  If  they  do 
not  apply  capital  gains  to  income,  that 
would  affect  the  subsidies,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  no 
more  than  they  are  making  now.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  less  subsidy  that  would  be 
required,  because  their  earned  income 
would  be  going  up.  Certainly  the  sub- 
sidy would  not  be  more. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  $1  mil. 
lion  worth  of  capital  gains  after  taxes. 
That  amount  would  be  treated  as  mcome. 
On  that  basis  they  might  not  get  as  much 
subsidy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  bill  it 
would  not  be  treated  as  operating  in- 
come. It  is  not  so  treated  in  any  other 
type  of  utility  or  in  the  moxhant  marine. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  talking  about 
the  situation  that  exists  today,  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  present  law 
the  capital  gains  are  all  seized  by  the 
CAB,  and  the  airline  does  not  get  any- 
thing, except  the  residual  value  of  the 
airplane,  which  is  very  smalL  In  other 
words,  why  would  an  airline  ever  bother 
to  sell  a  plane  for  $125,000  or  $80,000  if 
it  is  going  to  lose  it  all? 

Why  should  airlines  make  any  en- 
deavor altmg  that  line?  They  have  said 
to  us,  '^ou  want  us  to  work  ourselves  off 
the  subsidy.  What  Incentive  do  we 
have?  If  we  sell  a  plane  in  order  to 
get  new  equipment,  you  take  all  of  the 
proceeds."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  one  dividend  has  been  declared  bj 
any  feeder  airline. 

Sir.  CARROUi.  The  capital  gains, 
then,  might  be  used  to  offset  the  subsidy 
pajmient.  If  we  pass  the  pending  bill 
the  contracts  f<H-  the  purchase  of  air- 
planes could  be  fulfilled  over  a  period  (tf 
3  or  4  years,  pwhape.   Is  that  ocvreot? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  eorrect  It 
would  be  years  bef<H«  all  these  planes 
that  are  now  on  order  would  be  delivered. 

Mr.  CARROIIju  So  that  any  loss  in 
revenue  that  might  come  from  the  Oor- 
emment  would  be  spttaA  orer  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Three  years  or 
mora. 
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Mr.  Wn.T.TAMR.  lir. ^President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  am  X 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  would  in  no  way  affect 
any  airline  which  is  not  now  or  will  not 
be  under  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  f r(»n  Delaware  that 
it  can  have  no  effect  on  an  airline  that 
is  not  on  a  subsidy  now,  because  such  an 
airline  can  keep  all  its  capital  gains 
after  it  has  paid  26  percent  in  taxes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  if  this  bill  is 
enacted  the  Oovemment,  In  computing 
the  subsidy,  which  is  around  8  percent 
on  investment,  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  earnings  the  company  might 
have  made  in  the  sale  of  equipment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  would 
make  it  correspond  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine subsidy.  It  would  make  it  corre- 
spond to  the  ratemaking  practices  in  re- 
spect to  utilities,  where  the  capital  gains 
are  not  used  as  operating  income  to  lower 
the  rate  base. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Utilities  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent category,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  subsidy  in  ratemaking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  utility  is  guar- 
anteed a  6  percent  return,  so  we  arrive 
at  the  same  place  as  we  do  when  we 
gviarantee  a  6  percent  return  to  an  air- 
line.      

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
to  the  extent  a  company  which  is  on  sub- 
sidy, if  it  makes  a  million  dollars  in 
capital  gains  in  X  year,  with  the  passage 
of  the  bill  the  subsidy  pasrment  by  the 
C3rovemment  would  be  $1  million  more 
than  it  would  be  without  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  company  mak- 
ing a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Suppose  a  company 
makes  a  million  dollars  through  the  sale 
Of  used  equipment  during  X  year. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  subsidized  ah-- 
Dne?  

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  A  subsidized  airUne. 
Zf  the  bill  passes,  that  company  will  get 
$1  million  more  than  it  would  without 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Only  if  It  reinvests 
In  new  equipment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  true;  but  it 
would  get  $1  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  that  money 
may  not  be  used  for  dividends.  It  can- 
not be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
lor  reinvestment  in  new  equipment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  company  could 
use  it  for  reinvestment  in  new  eqvilp- 
ment,  but  could  use  some  of  its  other 
money  for  the  payment  of  dividends.  So 
how  could  it  be  known  which  dollar  was 
which? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  first  place. 
If  the  company  is  paying  dividends,  it 
goes  off  subsidy. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Not  necessarily.  I 
understand,  even  with  a  6-percent  or  an 
8-percent  return,  the  company  can  still 
pay  dividends. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Government 
makes  up  the  difference  between  2  per- 
cent or  3  percent 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  the  6-  or  8-per- 
cent return  on  investment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  would)  Increase 
the  subsidy.  As  I  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  it  is  that  thi;  capital 
gains  made  from  the  sale  of  u»|d  equip- 
ment will  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  computing  the  subsidy. 

Now,  suppose  there  is  a  capital  loss. 
Suppose  the  company  loses  money  on 
the  sale  of  this  secondhand  e<iulpment 
Suppose  a  plane  is  lost  or  destroyed.  We 
have  heard  of  situations  in  which  sec- 
ondhand equipment  has  been;  sold  for 
less  than  the  depreciated  valie.  How 
does  the  bill  deal  with  that  atuation? 
Under  the  bill  you  mention  on^  the  ex- 
clxision  of  gains  but  apparen  ly  losses 
would  be  includible. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  vhere  the 
unfairness  of  the  law  comes  lato  play. 
There  is  no  case  today,  accordl  ag  to  our 
research,  in  which  the  Civil  Ae  ronautics 
Board  has  ever  given  any  cre<  it  to  the 
subsidized  airline  if  there  is  \  l  loss  on 
capital  equipment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Has  the  Senator 
found  any  cases  in  which  the  I  oard  has 
denied  the  exclusion  of  capltaliosses? 

Mr.  MONRONEY:  Yes;  I  think  there 
is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Can  the  Se^iator  cite 
it? 

Mr. MONRONEY.  I  think I<Jan  find  it 
in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    Then,  do 
the  understanding  that  capital' 
well  as  capital  gains,  would  be  denied? 
Is  that  the  intention  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  CivUiAeronau- 
tics  Board  has  never  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  payment  of  capital  (losses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  never  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  payment  of  capital  gains. 
They  now  insist  that  capital '  gains  be 
included  in  the  computation  of  jsubsidies. 
If  we  pass  the  bill,  then,  as  I  ui|derstand, 
we  will  be  overriding  the  pn 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a 
establishing  a  new  policy  whi 
will  be  excluded. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Oh.  no. 
ator  should  read  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    I  have. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  t 
April  6,  1956,  the  Board  began  recon- 
sideration of  a  longtime  policsrjin  which 
a  subsidized  airline  on  a  closed  rate  could 
keep  all  of  its  capital  gains,  just  as  can 
a  nonsubsidized  airline. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  that  is  tt  e  present 
rule,  why  pass  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  peUeve  in 
turning  over  to  bureaucracy  the  control 
of  policy  that  should  be  decide^  by  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  any  examiner  in 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hasi  as  much 
judgment  as  has  the  Senator  frpm  Dela 
ware,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  frim  Okla- 
homa, or  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
I  do  not  believe  in  turning  ovi 
making  matters  to  a  board 
which  says,  "We  simply  are  ni 
tent  to  write  policy." 

Bfir.  WILLIAMS.  But  the  BJoard  has 
already  ruled  that  capital  gains  lare  to  be 
Included  in  the  computation,  (jn  page  9 
Of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Qumey,  dhairman 
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of  the  Board,  was  testifying.!  I  read  from 
bis  statement  at  the  bottom  of  page  9: 

Inasmuch  am  the  Board  wUl  be  required  to 
pass  upon  these  matters  In  dodEet  No.  7909.  X 
am  svu-e  you  wUl  readily  understand  why  the 
Board  should  not  take  a  position  at  this 
time  on  the  substance  of  itha  proposed 
legislation.  , 

In  Other  words,  they  stiy  they  are 
again  about  to  rule  on  this  Question.  He 
goes  on  in  his  testimony  and  says  he  can- 
not take  a  position  either  f<^r  or  against, 
because  he  thinka  it  would  be  improper 
to  do  so  until  such  time  as  the  Board  has 
made  a  ruling.  This  testimony  was  in 
August.     Have  they  made  the  ruling? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  they  are  still 
"fiddling  around."  j 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  said  the  Board  has 
ruled.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  I  kaid  they  had 
changed  their  position  on  April  6,  1956, 
and  had  reopened  the  question  as  to  car- 
riers, on  both  open  and  closed,  mail  rates. 
This  meant  that  the  airlines  which  had 
been  allowed  to  retain  their  capital  gains, 
if  they  were  on  a  subsidy  and  a  closed 
mail  rate,  were  no  longer  t  ble  to  retain 
their  capital  gains. 

The  matter  is  grinding  away  In  the 
CAB,  in  the  absence  of  a  p  >licy  decision 
by  Congress. 

What  the  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  have 
Congress  make  the  policy  Jdecislon.  In 
the  hearings — and  I  think  I  can  find  the 
statement  in  a  minute — Mr.  Gumey  said 
that  he  thought  this  was  a  policy  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thinl^  that  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Gumey  testified  that  it  was  a 
poUcy  matter.  But,  as  the  Senator  said, 
if  capital  gains  were  to  be  ekcluded  from 
the  computation  of  the  subsidy,  it  would 
have  the  indirect  effect  of  raising  the 
subsidy.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Momentarily. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Momentarily.  Would 
it  be  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
have  the  bill  amended  to  provide  clearly 
that  neither  capital  gains  nor  capital 
losses  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  all  cases  in  the  future^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  would  have  no 
objection.    They  have  neve?  taken  a  loss. 
Let  me  read  a  statement  oi 
which,  I  think,  is  quite  illi 
CAprrAi,  Losszs  I 
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Capital  losses  occur  Infreqi 
excluded  from  subsidy  comp^ 
due  to  mismanagement  or 
chart  appearing  In  the  July  9,  l956,  OoNCBn- 
BIONAI.  RXCOKD  (vol.  102,  pt.l  9,  p.  12129) 
BhowB  the  total  of  capital  gal^s  used  to  re- 
duce subsidy  payments  and  capital  losses 
underwritten  with  subsidy  for  a  5-year  period 
covering  1951  through  1955.  0ut  of  a  total 
of  $21,900,790,  capital  losses  accounted  for 
only  $22,300.  These  losses  Were  sustained 
wholly  by  small  feeder  lines  or  local  service 
companies,  viz:  HeUcopter.  NeW  York,  Alaska 
Airlines,  Alaska  Coastal.  Corddva,  Wlen,  and 
Trans  Pacific. 

In  1956,  our  predecessor  bUI  18.  S449)  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  forbid  the 
Board  to  make  up  capital  los^  on  sales  of 
flight  equipment  as  weU  as  to  Ignore  capital 
gains.  We  removed  It  at  the  s|>eclflc  request 
of  the  Board  staff.  Mr.  PltzG«rald,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Operations,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  during  our  hearings.  (See 
p.  30  of  1956  bearings.)  He  »aid  It  would 
penalize  small  feeder  and  locajl  service  line* 
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unnecessarily.  Our  report  that  year  men. 
tloned  that.  (See  pp.  i  and  a  of  8.  B«pt. 
aiO6on8.S440.) 

Hence,  capital  loMss  are  such  a  minor 
matter  on  the  whole  picture,  but  of  possible 
Importance  to  small  airlines,  little  good 
would  be  done  In  excluding  them  from  sub- 
sidy computations.  However,  some  harm 
might  be  done  to  the  small  feeder  lines. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
have  any  objection,  on  page  3,  line  1. 
after  the  word  "gains,"  to  inserting  "or 
losses."  so  that  we  could  clear  up  this 
question?  Why  woi^  it  as  a  one-way 
street  with  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  then  agree  that  the  bill 
is  a  fair  one,  and  help  to  support  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  say  the  bill 
would  be  much  fairer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  asking  if  the 
Senator  would  then  support  the  bill.  I 
would  perhaps  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  Senator,  although  I  think  it  is  an 
insignificant  matter. 

Air.  wnJiTAMH.  It  depends  on  other 
factors  of  the  bill.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  this  particular  question.  The  Sen- 
ator has  said  it  was  not  the  Intention 
of  the  committee  that  this  be  a  one-way 
street,  in  which  the  Government  would 
ignore  the  profits  in  their  computaticm 
but  that  the  Government  would  t^-txiimA 
the  loss  when  there  is  a  loss.  I  know 
that  in  the  resale  of  secondhand  equip- 
ment, very  often  the  losses  exceed  the 
profits. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  tlie  Government 
imderwrite  all  the  losses  and  then  neg- 
lect to  recapture  the  extra  profits. 

Sir.  MONRONEY.  Nor  do  we  antici- 
pate such  effect.  If  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill,  the  losses  may  exceed  the  profits 
again.  The  airlines  will  be  lucky  to  get 
$20,000  for  their  DC-3*s. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  be  willing  to 
go  along  with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  last  time  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  the  principal 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  that  the  requirement  that  the  capital 
gains  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  was  not  copper-riveted 
enough.  The  committee  spent  days  and 
days  to  copper-rivet  the  bill  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
every  dollar  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  and  would  not 
be  spent  for  dividends.  If  the  Senator 
wants  the  other  provision  in  the  bill  and 
would  then  be  wining  to  support  the  bill, 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  including  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  support  that 
change  in  the  bill.  But  there  is  another 
question  about  section  2.  I  notice  that 
the  House  rejected  section  2  which  is  the 
retroactive  part  of  the  bilL  Much  has 
been  made  about  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  in  passing  the  bill  by  unanimous 
vote.  As  I  understand,  the  House 
passed  by  unanimous  vote  the  bill  with- 
out section  2.  The  House  rejected  the 
provision  providing  for  retroactivity  to 
April  6,  1956. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
except  that  the  date  in  the  House  bill 
was  January  1.  1956.  Does  the  Senate- 
from  Delaware  take  the  posiUon  that  aU 
the  feeder   airlines   which  have   t^j* 


equipment  on  order  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  apply  the  amoimts  of  any  gains 
to  the  piu'chase  price  of  the  equipment 
they  already  have  ordered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  not  support 
the  retroactive  feature  of  the  bill.  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  this  retroactive 
feature  should  be  included,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  make  it  possible  for  these  air- 
lines to  appeal  to  the  Board  for  greater 
retroactive  subsidies.  They  are  getting 
enough  now. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  must  remember  that  air- 
planes must  be  ordered  years  in  ad- 
vance. The  companies  should  have  the 
right  to  apply  this  amoimt  of  money  to 
the  orders. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Government 
now  guarantees  90  percent  of  the  cost, 
under  a  bill  which  was  passed  last  year. 
Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  This  pro- 
vision would  allow  Allegheny  Airlines 
and  all  others  to  receive  retroactively 
the  benefits  of  the  bill  being  considered 
today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  certainly  would  not  want 
to  require  Allegheny  Airlines  to  lose  the 
$169,000  to  which  it  otherwise  could  be 
entitled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  singling 
out  Allegheny  Airlines  or  any  other  air- 
line. I  do  not  think  any  of  them  are 
entitled  to  larger  subsidies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  House  rejected  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  sure  to 
what  extmt  it  was  considered.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  House  of 
Representatives  left  the  date  wide  open. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
effective  at  the  time  of  its  enactment; 
that  will  be  its  effective  date. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  possibly 
correct.  There  is  some  question.  But 
would  the  Senator  from  Delaware  desire 
to  eliminate  all  the  feeder  airlines  that 
have  been  so  progressive  and  so  effec- 
tive? 

Mr.  WIT  J, JAMS.  The  point  I  now 
make  is  that  the  retroactive  provision 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  would  be  no  time  limitation  on  the 
new  equipment  which  could  be  purchased 
with  capital  gains;  fOT  instance,  equip- 
ment purchased  in  1954  could  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  such  a  provision  to  be  foimd? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  did  not 
provide  for  any  Umit.ing  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  provision,  is  it  not  true  that  a 
law  becomes  effective  only  upon  its  en- 
actment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  a  definite  date 
were  specified,  it  then  could  be  said  that 
planes  purchased  before  then  would  not 
be  eligible  for  such  treaitment. 


Mr.  WTTiTiTAMS.  Tlie  committee's  In- 
tent is  perfectly  clear.  The  committee 
report  itself  shows  that  the  committee 
voted  to  include  section  2.  in  order  to 
make  the  provisions  retroactive  to  April 
6,  1956.  That  was  not  a  part  of  the 
House  bilL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  confused  as  regards 
capital  gains  made  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, such  gains  could  be  applied  to 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
made  even  before  1954. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Where  Is  such  a  pro- 
vision to  be  found? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  provides 
for  setting  up  the  fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct,  but 
where  is  there  any  retroactive  feature  in 
the  House  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  my  staff  in- 
forms me — I  myself  am  not  a  lawyer — 
that  it  does  not  limit  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  to  equipment  purchased  on 
or  after  April  6.  1956. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  provi- 
sion could  be  applied  to  equipment  which 
the  airlines  already  had  purchased. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
airlines  to  obtain  new  equipment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee,  as  I  have 
read  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  purpose 
of  including  this  provision — section  2 — 
was  to  make  it  retroactive.  While  I  dis- 
agree with  that  suggestion,  certainly  tliat 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  purpose  was  to 
eliminate  hardship  to  feeder  airlines, 
such  as  Allegheny,  which  otherwise  is  go- 
ing to  lose  2  DC-3*s  and  12,000  shares  of 
stock  and  $169,000  which  is  already  has 
paid  on  the  purchase  price  of  1  used 
Martin  202. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Proz- 
MntK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAREL  I  am  interested  in  the 
retroactive  feature,  but  not  because  I 
want  to  see  a  private  bill  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  Allegheny  Airlines,  for.  as  I 
understand,  not  only  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision but  all  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  apply  to  the  airlines  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  referred  to 
Allegheny  Airlines  only  because  of  its  at- 
tempts to  purchase  new  equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course.  Allegheny 
Airlines  primarily  serves  small  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Our  Commonwealth  was  very  greatly  in 
need  of  the  service  of  Allegheny  AirUnes 
when  it  was  established  there,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  what  might  be 
called  puddle-jumping  service  between 
Erie,  WilllamiqKrt,  Harrlsburg,  Allen- 
town.  Reading,  and  other  cities  of  com- 
paratively small  size.  If  Qiflord  Pin- 
chot's  roads  took  the  Pennsylvania  term- 
ers out  of  the  mud.  certainly  AUegbeny 
Airlines  has  made  it  imnecessary  for  our 
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businessmen  to  drive  their  automobiles 
over  miles  and  miles  of  icy  roads  during 
the  winter.         

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Alleghmy  Airlines 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  airlines; 
and.  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  its  state- 
ment, it  is  fighting  very  hard  to  purchase 
new  equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  say  that.  I  be- 
lieve Allegheny  Airlines  is  entitled  to  the 
subsidy,  and  Is  entitled  to  the  additional 
subsidy  which  will  be  received  U  April  6. 
1956.  is  established  as  the  effective  date. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question: 
What  is  the  logic  behind  the  selection  of 
that  date? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It -Is  the  date  on 
which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  re- 
opened its  former  practice  of  allowing 
subsidized  airlines  with  closed  mail  rates 
to  keep  their  capital  gains.  In  other 
words,  a  subsidized  line,  on  a  closed  rate, 
could  keep  its  capital  gains,  thereby  in- 
creasing its  subsidy,  so  to  speak.  But 
a  subsidized  line  on  an  open  rate  coiQd 
not.  Therefore,  on  that  date,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  reversed  Itself  and 
threw  all  the  subsidized  airlines  into  the 
same  pot.  At  present  there  is  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  the  situation  facing 
them.  They  will  not  know  where  they 
stand  until  this  matter  has  passed 
through  the  slow-grinding  mill  at  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  until  the 
Congress  has  reached  a  policy  decision  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  pass  the  bill,  thai  Is 
one  thing 

Mr.  MONRONiry.  And  certainly 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  Congress  to 
Include  the  clear-cut  date. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  date  when 
the  provision  is  to  take  effect;  is  J;hat 
correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  And  it  will 
apply  to  most  of  the  equipment  for  the 
delivery  of  which  the  airlines  are  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing experts  on  small  business,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  small 
businesses  are  not  able  to  raise  the  capi- 
tal they  need  if  they  are  to  expand, 
whereas  big  businesses  are  able  to  do  so. 
Yet  the  prosperity  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    ExacUy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  agree  that  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  enable 
Allegheny  Airlines  and  the  other  small 
feeder  airlines  to  make  downpajrments 
on  needed  modem  equipment,  whereas 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  All  they  would  re- 
■•elve  would  be  the  capital  gains  they 
can  realize  from  the  sale  of  used  air- 
craft, and  which  they  wish  to  apply  to 
the  purchase  of  modem  aircraft. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  they 
would  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  purchase 
of  Martin  aircraft— which  Allegheny 
Airlines  happens  to  be  purchasing;  and 
that  Martin  aircraft  wiU  enable  Alle- 
gheny Airlines  to  get  out  of  the  red  and 


to  operate  successfully  as  a  smal  busi- 
ness and  to  provide  the  service  wrilch  is 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  dorrect. 
As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows,  the  Pairchlld  Priendship!  plane 
is  the  one  which  most  of  the  feecler  air- 
lines are  piuchasing.  I  believe  that 
Allegheny  Airlines  wanted  quick  deliv- 
ery, so  it  purchased  used  Martin|s;  and 
that  is  good  business,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  take  the  view  that  all  the  jcapital 
gains  should  be  taken  away — regardless 
of  whether  a  DC-3  sells  for  $125JOOO,  as 
it  would  have  at  the  time  when  v^e  tried 
to  have  the  bill  passed  last  lall.  or 
whether  such  a  plane  sells  for  $84,000. 

In  that  event,  all  the  airline  woiild 
have  left  would  be  $20,000  for  each  DC-3. 
So  it  would  reqiilre  sale  of  3  D(i-3's  to 
make  a  10-percent  downpayment  on  a 
Pairchlld.  ) 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  record  that  Allegheny  Airlines  has 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  13  DC-|'s  and 
has  been  able  to  purchase  Mai^ins  to 
replace  them;  and  its  finances  ire  ex- 
hausted, insofar  as  the  completion  of 
that  conversion  is  concerned.  Unless 
the  bill  is  passed  and  is  enacted  into 
law.  I  think  it  highly  unlikely  thAt  Alle- 
gheny Airlines  will  be  able  to  ave  the 
Pennsylvania  cities  the  servitt  they 
should  have,  service  which  can  te  sup- 
plied to  Allegheny  at  a  profit.       I 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  knows  that  in  today'si  opera- 
tions, if  a  E>C-3  operates  without  being 
pressiu-ized,  when  it  reaches  the  higher 
altitudes  at  which  it  Is  required  to  fly 
under  existing  conditions,  mimyjof  the 
passengers  will  suffer  from  earaches  or 
from  other  unfortunate  illnesdes,  al- 
though when  the  DC-3  was  builf  it  was 
one  of  the  best  planes  ever  invented, 
I  believe;  and  it  is  still  far  from  being 
obsolete.  ; 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  the  hc-3  is 
a  great  plane.  T- 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  see  no  way,  urider  the 
free  enterprise  system,  in  which  a  small 
airline  company  like  Allegheny  can  make 
a  successful  business  venture  lulless  we 
get  it  started  and  put  it  over  the  hiunp 
by  enabling  it  to  buy  modem  i  equip- 
ment which  it  can  operate  at  a  profit. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  preparedlto  sup- 
port the  bill.  r 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  be- 
cause I  know  the  Senator  wanta  to  put 
everything  out  on  the  table.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  bejen  put- 
Ing  evenrthlng  on  the  table.  If  tfce  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  hearings,  he  will  see 
that  we  tried  to  put  everything  up  in 
neon  lights  and  copper  riveted,  so  we  will 
not  have  any  more  "guesstimates'*  by  the 
proponents  or  opponents  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  been  aSeged — 
not  on  the  floor  yet.  but  it  has  been  al- 
leged—and strongly  urged  that  if  this 
retroactive  date  is  put  into  the  bill,  and 
If  our  friends  from  Pan  Ameridan  are 
able  to  persuade  the  CAB  that  it  should 


lean  and  its  subsidiaries  wUll  receive 
$3,800,000,  leaving  only  $1,200,000  to  be 
divided  among  the  small  airlines.  Pan 
American  is  entitled  to  that  money.  The 
mere  fact  that  Pan  American  is  a  huge 
airline  is  no  reason  why  I  should  vote 
against  the  bill;  but  I  thinkjmy  friend 
will  agree  that  the  primary  burpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  help  the  small  fbeder  lines 
we  have  been  talking  about,  aiftd  not  help 
Pan  American,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
splendid  company  also.  If  pan  Amer- 
ican does  go  back  on  subsidy,  and  if  the 
retroactive  date  is  put  into  the  bill,  out 
of  a  total  additional  $5  million.  Pan 
American  and  its  subsidiari^  will  get 
$3,800,000.    Is  that  a  correct  $tatement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  no<  know  how 
the  Senator  has  arrived  at  those  figures. 
If  every  airline  on  subsidy  sold  Its  air- 
planes between  1955  and  19B0,  all  the 
capital  gains  would  not  exceed  $67  mil- 
lion. At  today's  prices,  that  amount  has 
dropped  by  about  $20  millic(n,  because 
the  PricM  of  aircraft  have  gone  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield.  because  I  tklnk  I  have 
the  answer  to  that  question.     | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield.  ! 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Page  5  of  the  com- 
mittee report  shows  the  amomit.  Read- 
ing from  the  last  paragraphjon  page  5 
of  the  report,  it  states:  j 

The  retroacuve  effect,  of  co4ir«e.  would 
tend  to  Increase  the  UabUlty  at  the  Got- 
ermnent  for  maU  subsidy,  in  t^e  approxi- 
mate amount  of  $1,704,000.  the  principal 
amoimt  of  which,  namely,  ♦1,H7.000  would 
be  payable  to  Pan  American.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  that  thla  company  was 
to  be  on  a  mail-subsidy  basU  fof  the  period 
April  6  through  December  31,  lOSS. 

Continuing  in  that  same  i?aragraph, 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Allegheny  would, 
if  the  bill  be  passed,  be  permitted  to 
receive  $169,000,  which  woulcf  otherwise 
be  excluded  from  the  subsidy  computa- 
tions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  f ai  as  I  can 
determine  positively,  the  following  sub- 
sidized airlines  have  had  capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  flight  equipment  since 


go  back  on  subsidies,  the  extra 


post  of 


the  retroactive  features  of  the  l  ill  will 
be  $5  million,  out  of  which  PaiiiAmer- 


Aprll    6, 
amounts: 

Alaska  Coastal  ___. 

Allegheny 

Chicago  Helicopter 

Continental 

Pan  American 

Panagra 


1956,   and   in   the 


following 

•6.000 
162.000 

21,000 
218.000 
180,000 
711.000 


Total 1. 298.  000 

Continental  Air  Lines  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can are  of  course  no  longer  on  subsidy, 
but  these  amoimts  represent  the  gains 
realized  while  they  were  on  subsidy.  In 
the  case  of  Pan  American,  these  were 
gains  realized  between  April  0,  1956,  and 
October  1,  1956,  the  date  they  went  off 
subsidy. 

Allegheny  would  not  lose  ills  $169,000. 
The  company  did  not  sell  anything  any- 
way. It  gave  2  DC-3's  and  121000  shares 
of  stock.  I 

Continental  has  had  gains  (f  $218,000. 
It  sold  3  DC-3's  for  a  total  J)f  $331,000 
in  April  of  1956.  Through  a  techni- 
cality, 1  sale  was  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  on  Aprtl  6,  whil^  CAL  was 
on  closed  rate,  and  2  saleai  Involving 
$218,000  on  April  6. 
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Since  they  were  on  a  closed  rate  they 
were  entitled  to  keep  their  capital  gains 
for  the  sale  made  on  April  5.  but  not  the 
gam  from  the  2  airplanes  sold  on  April 
6.    So  there  is  $218,000  involved  in  that. 

I  believe  that  Northern  Consolidated 
has  also  had  gains  of  about  $8,000,  and 
Pacific  Northern  of  about  $10,000.  during 
this  period. 

As  to  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
a  few  days  after  it  went  off  subsidy  in 
1956.  the  line  lost  a  Boeing  Stratocniiser 
in  the  Pacific.  Senators  may  remember 
that  event.  Some  heroic  rescue  work 
was  done  in  connection  with  that  crash. 

This  crash  produced  a  $967,000  gain. 
Had  Pan  American  been  on  subsidy 
when  it  lost  the  plane  on  October  16. 
1956.  the  CAB,  under  its  ruling.  woiUd 
take  that  insurance  money  for  the  air- 
plane. Pan  American  paid  for  the  in- 
surance^Pan  American  lost  the  plane. 

Mr.  Wnj.TAMS.     Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 

It  is  true  that  the 


the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.     

particular  example  which  the  Senator 
pointed  out  refers  to  payment  of  insur- 
ance on  a  lost  plane  and  in  this  case 
the  amoimt  of  insurance  represented 
more  than  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
airplane.  But  is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
subsidy  payment  to  this  company  the 
depreciation  on  the  plane  which  was 
destroyed  and  the  insurance  which  was 
paid  on  the  plane  had  all  been  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Government 
in  computing  the  amount  of  their  sub- 
sidies? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Pan  American  re- 
ceived $3305.000  for  selling  6  aircraft 
prior  to  April  6.  1956.  It  was  aUowed 
to  keep  that.  The  company  was  on  sub- 
sidy, but  was  on  a  closed  rate.  CAB 
would  then  say.  "You  are  no  longer  on 
a  closed  rate.  You  are  on  an  open  rate. 
You  cannot  take  the  insurance  money, 
but  you  can  take  the  money  for  the 
aircraft  sold,  because  you  were  on  a 
closed  rate." 

It  Is  a  crazy  policy.  I  do  not  know 
anybody  who  would  support  the  opera- 
tion of  a  business  in  as  cockeyed  a  man- 
ner as  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  whether  the  bill  should  or 
should  not  be  passed,  my  question  is:  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  depreciation  on  the 
original  plane  and  the  insurance  cost  for 
that  plane  were  taken  into  consideration 
u  hen  the  subsidy  was  computed,  and  that 
therefore  the  company,  when  it  received 
the  subsidy,  was  reimbursed  by  the  Ped- 
'»!r-*ral  Government? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  as- 
suming that  aU  of  the  income 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  ft.««iiming 
anything 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  missed 
a  very  basic  factor.  The  Senator  speaks 
as  though  all  the  income  coming  into  Pan 
American  is  coming  from  the  United 
States  Government.  The  amount  of  sub- 
sidy the  Government  pays  Pan  Ameri- 
can is  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  total 
income.  In  other  words,  other  Income 
has  helped  to  pay  for  the  depreciation. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  Insurance 
was  paid  by  Pan  American. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  fuUy  recognize  that, 
but  the  point  I  am  mAkirry  is  that  in  com- 


puting the  amount  of  the  subsidy  which 
Is  due  a  company,  any  company,  in  order 
to  bring  the  company  up  to  the  guar- 
anteed return  on  its  investment,  the 
Board  includes  all  of  these  factors  which 
the  Senator  mentions  here.  All  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  about  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  trunklines 
might  come  back  on  subsidy.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  If 
the  bill  passes,  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  reason  for  a  trunkline  to  come  back 
imder  subsidy  for  this  particular  purpose, 
will  there? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  would  gain 
nothing  under  the  bill  that  they  do  not 
have  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  it  now. 
If  the  trtmklines  went  back  on  subsidy 
for  this  purpose  they  would  be  more  lim- 
ited than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  can  distribute 
the  capital  gain  now  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now  they  can  do 
whatever  they  want,  but  if  the  bill  is 
passed  and  the  trunklines  come  back  on 
subsidy  they  will  have  to  reinvest  such 
money  in  new  equipment,  so  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  them  to  follow  that 
procedure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  can  declare 
dividends  of  all  their  capital  gains,  if 
they  want  to,  so  long  as  they  are  off 
subsidy. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  re- 
turn to  my  colleague's  statement  that  all 
of  the  money  Pan  American  gets  comes 
from  subsidy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  will  flnd  that  I 
made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  paid  for 
insurance  and  the  Federal  Government 
paid  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  into  consideration. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  a  subsidy, 
the  depreciation  on  all  the  planes  and 
all  of  the  equipment  of  any  company,  as 
well  as  the  amoimt  which  such  com- 
pany paid  for  insurance.  All  of  those 
factors  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
computing  the  earnings  of  the  company 
involved.  That  is  true  with  respect  to 
Pan  American  or  any  other  company. 
I  tliink  there  is  no  disagreement  on  that 
point 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  page  34  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  C<»unittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  held 
August  18, 1957,  he  will  observe  the  chart 
furnished  by  the  CAB.  The  Senator  will 
flnd  under  the  column  of  the  chart  en- 
titled "Relation  of  Subsidy  to  Total  Op- 
erating Revenues"  that  Pan  American 
receive  in  subsidy  eighty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  its  total 
revenues. 

Therefore,  since  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  at  that  rate,  the  insur- 
ance provisiocirould  be  less  than  1  per- 


cent. Less  than  1  cent  out  of  every  dollar 
would  go  into  the  Insurance  premium, 
and  the  same  would  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  depreciation  factor. 

I  will  say  that  the  eighty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  a  percent  is  not  an  accu- 
rate figure  for  a  full  year,  because  Pan 
American  went  off  subsidy  after  the  fiscal 
year  opened  July  1.  It  went  off  subsidy 
October  1. 

Mr.  wnxiAMS.  Pan  American  may 
be  off  subsidy  or  It  may  be  on  subsidy.  I 
think  that  question  is  still  pending  before 
the  Board.  Whether  Pan  American  will 
be  determined  to  be  on  subsidy  or  off 
subsidy  is  a  question  which  will  be  solved 
in  the  future.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
making  that  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
^nator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MONRb^JEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
arguing  very  ably  that  the  bill  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  feeder  lines. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  just  stated  that  there  is 
no  need  for  the  big  trunklines  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  all. 
Therefore,  I  now  make  the  suggestion 
that  an  amendment  be  put  into  the  bill 
exempting  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional trunklines  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  so  that  it  will 
be  very  clear  the  provisions  apply  only 
to  .the  feeder  lines,  and  therefore,  the  na- 
tional and  international  trunklines  will 
be  exempted. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
stated  that  the  trunklines  have  no  need 
for  this  subsidy,  and  I  think  now  we  may 
have  a  solution  which  will  clear  up  the 
whole  thing.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  will  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  my  distinguished  friend, 
whom  I  have  adniiired  so  much  for  his 
able  fight  against  the  monopolistic  power 
of  Pan  American,  taking  such  a  position. 
If  he  attached  such  a  provision  to  the 
bill,  he  would  insure,  I  am  certain,  that 
Pan  American  would  remain  dominant. 
He  would  finally  realize  for  Pan  Amer- 
ican the  goal  of  being  the  only  American- 
flag  carrier,  because  Braniff  would  go 
under  water  and  Northwestern  would  go 
under  water,  and  so  would  Panagra  and 
the  other  lines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS;  Panagra  Is  Half 
owned  by  Pan  American—— 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Half  owned,  but 
not  a  very  happy  half  ownership.  It  la 
a  violently  erupting  union.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator,  because  Pan  American 
always  grabs  the  traffic  to  the  east  coast, 
which  they  have  the  whole  right  over, 
and  they  only  give  a  crumb  to  Panagra. 
to  go  down  the  west  coast;  so  they  are 
always  In  trouble. 
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May  I  Bay  to  the  Senator  that  I  wofuU 
be  certain  such  a  provlBian  would  deny 
Bruiifl  a  chance  to  become  conwetitlTe. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  But  my  jaoponA 
amendment  would  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Senator  has  been  weeping 
about  most  of  the  afternoon.  Our  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MAoimoM].  said  that  the  tnmk- 
lines  will  not  go  on  subsidy,  or  will  not 
need  the  act;  so  such  a  provision  would 
reconcile  all  the  conflicting  possibilities. 

Mr.  MONBONEY.  The  Senator  was 
not  here  when  I  made  my  original  speech. 
I  said  there  is  a  possibility,  under  this 
Republican  prosperity 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  I  was  present  in  the 
Chamber.  

Mr.  MONRONET.  That  even  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  United  Air  Lines,  and  the 
giants  of  the  field  will  be  back  on  sub- 
sidy. 

I  do  not  think  if  I  were  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  with  the  fine  record  which 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  has  as  a 
fighter  against  monopoly,  I  would  be 
trying  to  put  Braniff  and  Northwestern 
and  the  other  competitive  International 
routes — the  little  boys — out  of  business 
by  denying  them  use  of  their  gains. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  heart 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  just 
as  pure  as  the  heart  of  the  Senator  from 
nUnois.  I  do  not  think  I  can  claim  to 
have  more  virtue  than  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  more  vocal  in  his  fight 
against  monopoly  than  has  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  merely  wish  to  say, 
since  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  weeps 
about  what  may  happen  to  me.  that  I 
weep  about  what  may  happen  to  him, 
also.  I  would  hate  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  put  in  the  position  of 
getting  the  bill  passed  and  then  finding 
that  Pan  American  had  sold  its  equip- 
ment before  It  went  on  subsidy,  making 
a  very  large  amount — let  us  say  possibly 
$26  million— and  then,  after  having  sold 
the  equipment,  had  gone  back  on  subsidy 
and  collected  an  increased  amoiint  of 
subsidy,  because  it  was  not  exempted 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  MONROJfEY.  No.  If  Pan  Amer- 
ican sold  Its  used  equipment  when  it  was 
off  subsidy,  they  do  not  have  to  answer 
to  anybody.  They  can  declare  that 
money  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  they  can  go 
back  on  subsidy,  and  the  capital  gain 
which  they  made  previously  from  the  sale 
of  the  equipment,  while  they  were  off 
subsidy,  will  then  operate  to  Increase  the 
subsidy  which  they  will  be  paid. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  does  not  make 
sense.  I  might  say.  thoiigh  I  am  trying 
to  follow  the  Senator,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  tnring  to  find 
the  Ethiopian  in  the  woodpile.  I  would 
hate  to  have  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  discover  a  joker  in 
the  bill  after  he  used  his  great  talents 
to  get  the  bill  through. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  has  never  been  qtiite 
so  diligent  a  search.  There  has  never  been 
such  a  search  for  something  in  the  wood- 
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pQe  as  there  has  been  on  this  till.  We 
have  had  the  staff  of  the  committee 
eearchlng  and  re-«earching  and  re- 
searching to  find  If  there  are  any  Jok- 
ers in  the  bill  which  will  do  something 
we  did  not  think  would  be  doiie.  after 
having  had  the  hearings.  ] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
te about  the  possibility  which  toe  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  Just  indicated?  Pan 
American  is  now  off  subsidy  and  can  sell 
its  equipment  and  make,  let  u&  say,  $26 
million  In  capital  gains  on  the  sale  of 
the  equipment.  i 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Capital  giins. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Capital  gains;  yes. 
Pan  American  can  pocket  that  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  cin  do  it 
now.  T 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Pan  Ameflcan  al- 
ready, I  believe,  has  a  claim  before  the 
CAB  for  a  $14  million  subsidy,  ifhich  has 
not  been  adjudicated.  If  that»  claim  is 
granted.  Pan  American  will  havte  the  $14 
million,  and  they  will  have  made  $26 
million  in  capital  gains,  which  would  not 
be  included  as  a  part  of  their  income  for 
subsidy  purposes.  The  $26  millfen  would 
not  be  credited  against  the  $1$  million, 
but  would  be  used  to  diminish  jtheir  in- 
come and  thus  Increase  their  need  so  Pan 
American  could  walk  off  with  $40  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  is  a 
rather  fantastic  line  of  reasoning.  I 
would  say  that  Pan  Americaa  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  Pan  American  is 
either  off  subsidy  or  on  subsidy.;  If  they 
are  off  subsidy,  then  they  are  entitled  to 
do  what  they  will  with  theli-  capital 
gains.  On  that  the  law  is  wide  open  and 
clear.  However,  if  they  are  on  subsidy 
and  the  court  should  find,  ev^i  though 
the  Board  thinks  they  are  not  J  that  the 
law  requires  them  to  be  on  subsidy,  then 
all  Pan  American  can  do  is  to  reinvest 
its  entire  capital  gain  in  new  equipment 
and  planes  to  be  delivered  af  tei  the  date 
specified. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Prestlent.  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  if  th^  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  permit  an  interruption 
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of  the  world  that  the  latest  fquipment  Is 
being  flown  by  the  Soviet  HH«tw«  in 
the  Senator's  Judgment,  wotdd  not  snch 
a  situation  do  great  damage  io  this  coun- 
try internationally.  In  our  ipr  transpor- 
tation and  otherwise? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thor^tighly  agree 
that  It  is  most  impcM-tant  for  oiu:  Amerl- 
can-fiag  Unes  overseas  not  to  fiy  beaten- 
up  IXM's.  I  was  ashamed  to  ride  Into 
Berlin,  where  we  meet  the  Russian  air- 
lines in  that  divided  city,  ahd  find  that 
a  beaten-up  DC-4  the  only  vrnj  of  gett^ig 
between  Frankfurt  and  BerUn.  Why  the 
CAB  has  not  given  TWA,  w|ich  has  new 
equipment,  the  right  to  go  Into  Berlin 
I  do  not  know.  Pan  American  has  a 
beaten-up  DC-4  which  wie  would  be 
ashamed  to  put  on  any  milk  run  In  the 
United  States.  Today  the  new  Russian 
Jet  is  operating  on  many  of  tne  European 
airports.  We  have  some  on  order — the 
707  Boeing  and  the  DC-8'$,  which  are 
coming  in.  However,  those  are  $5  Vi  mil- 
lion planes.  [ 

Whether  we  allow  PaA  American. 
Braniff,  or  Panagra  to  put  down,  on  that 
$5  V2  million  purchase,  the  $200,000  it  may 
realize  in  capital  gains  frbm  the  sale 
of  a  DC-4  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  great  importance  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
attached  to  it.  If  an  alrlirie  Is  off  sub- 
sidy. It  can  keep  the  moneyJ  It  does  not 
have  to  reinvest  it.  But  if  |it  is  on  sub- 
sidy, it  needs  it  the  worst,  b^iise  it  can 
work  Its  way  off  subsidy  onl^  with  better 
equipment.  If  a  certain  ailrline  is  low 
man  on  the  totem  pole,  and  is  fijdng  the 
oldest  and  most  beaten-up  planes,  even 
Americans  will  not  ride  on  them.  Who 
wants  to  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
beaten-up  rattletrap?    I  doj  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Pitesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  tiTunderstand 
that  my  good  friend  fro4i  Oklahoma 
will  accept  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed, namely,  that  the  domestic  and 
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of 


at  this  point,  since  I  desire  to 
a  point  in  connection  with  th^ 
discussion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield  to 
ator  from  California 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Whether 
Allegheny  Airlines  or  any  otMer  com 
pany,  is  it  not  to  t>e  required  tt  at  if  ad- 
vantage Is  taken  of  the  provisic  ns  of  the 
bill  such  capital  gain  as  is  involved  must 
be  put  into  new  equipment? 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     That    is 
true. 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.    The  puibhase 
new  equipment  or  used  equippient.  as 
the  case  may  be? 

Mr.   MONRONEY, 
ment. 

Mr.   KNOWLAND 
ment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND. 
pen  to  either  a  domestic  line,  or,  for  that 
matter,  a  line  which  travels  overseas,  If 
It  did  not  keep  Its  equipment  up!  to  date? 
Suppose,  hi  a  few  years,  we  find  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fiying  commercially  with 
modem  jet  equipment,  while  our  fiag- 
llne  carriers  are  flying  old  eqiipment, 
and  it  is  advertised  In  all  the  <  ovmtries 


Improve  I   equip- 
Improvel  equip- 
That  is  right. 
What  would  hap- 


in  temational    tnmklines ^ 

from  the  operation  of  the  lill  and  that 
its  provisions  be  limited  t>  the  feeder 
lines? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we 
Pan  American  a  monopoly 
that  is  the  best  way  to  do  1 
ator  from  Oklahoma  does  i  ot  choose  to 
do  that.  Neither  do  I  choose  to  be  so 
careless  in  my  economics  aii  to  say  that 
a  DC-3  is  worth  $20,000  if  ij  is  sold  by  a 
trunkllne  carrier  which  m^ht  be  back 
on  subsidy,  but  that  if  It  were  sold  by  a 
feeder,  it  would  be  worth  $125,000.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  mie  to  have  a 
difference  of  value  of  $100,000  on  the 
same  plane.  1 


be    exempted 


wish  to  give 
In  its  field. 
The  Sen- 


Mr.  DOUGLAS. 

answer  is 

Mr.     MONRONEY. 


Then  tie  Senator's 


answer    is 


The 
definitely  "No." 

I  would  be  ashamed  to  t>e  Identified 
with  a  bill  so  obviously  aimed  at  block- 
ing out  a  very  Important  |part  of  our 
aviation  spectrum,  namely,  our  trunk- 
Unes  and  our  international  ^\r\e^  We 
have  c(Mnpetltlon  In  those  fields.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  that  competition  dimin- 
ished.   I  should  like  to  see  it  increased. 
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Mr.  WnUAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONKY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to 
clear  up  one  question  without,  for  the 
moment,  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
retroactive  feature. 

Earlier  the  Senator  made  the  argu- 
ment that  if  section  3  were  eliminated, 
there  would  be  no  limit  as  to  how  far 
back  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be 
retroactive.  I  disagreed  with  that  con- 
clusion and  I  now  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  language  on  page  6 
of  the  committee  report,  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  the  page.  The  rea- 
son I  am  bringing  up  this  question  again 
Is  that  It  should  be  clear,  when  we  vote, 
as  to  what  we  are  doing.  I  read  from 
page  5  of  the  report: 

Tour  committee  reoommend*  that  section 
3,  M  Introduced,  but  which  wm  •trlcken  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  executive  aesslon,  be 
restored  with  a  retroactive  date  of  AprU  6, 
1966,  rather  than  January  1,  106e.  Briefly, 
this  section  permits  the  bUI  to  apply  to  all 
capiui  gains  realized  on  the  sale  or  dU- 
posltion  of  flight  equipment  since  that  date. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  the  same  date, 
April  e,  1956.  be  used  as  weU  In  section  1 
to  establish  the  earliest  date  for  orders  of 
new  equipment  toward  which  capital  gains 
may  be  credited,  H.  R.  6822.  as  passed  by  the 
House  not  being  clear  on  this  point. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  point  I 
made  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  continue  to  read 
from  page  6  of  the  report: 

Tour  committee  believes  that  suob  retro- 
activity Is  essential  In  order  to  avoid  unwar- 
ranted discrimination  against  carriers  which 
have  recently  been  enterprising  enough  to 
begin  modest  reequlpment  programs.  April 
6.  1956.  Is  selected  as  an  appropriate  date  to 
correspond  with  the  Board's  freezing  order 
in  connection  with  its  before-mentioned 
capital  gains  proceedings. 

Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  provision 
should  or  should  not  be  retroactive,  the 
point  I  make  is  that,  without  section  2. 
I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  retroactive. 
It  would  be  effective  only  from  the  date 
of  enactment  That  was  the  position  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  not  clear  to 
us  whether  the  House  bill,  without  the 
retroactive  feature,  and  effective  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  as  applying  to 
capital  gains,  would  have  required  such 
capital  gains  to  be  reinvested  in  new 
equipment.  We  did  not  want,  by  any 
possible  inadvertence  in  the  language  of 
the  House  bill,  to  allow  1954  planes  to 
be  chargeable  against  the  reequlpment 
fund.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  deadline  of  April  6,  1956,  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Whether  or  not  we 
agree  upon  the  question  of  retroactiv- 
ity, it  was  proper  for  the  committee  to 
seek  to  clear  up  the  question.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  House  proceedings,  and  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  committee.  In- 
dicate that  Members  of  the  House 
thought  they  were  striking  out  the  retro- 
active feature. 

When  the  Senator  speaks  of  going 
back  to  1954  or  1953.  is  It  not  a  fact  that 
prior  to  AprU  6.  1956.  all  the  airlines 
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were  already  governed  by  this  proce- 
dure? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Subsidized  airlines 
on  an  open  rate  could  not  retain  their 
gains.  Those  on  closed  rate  could. 
lluMe  not  on  subsidy  do  not  have  to  ac- 
count to  anyone.  Then  suddenly,  on 
AprU  6,  the  CAB  challenged  whether 
any  subsidized  airline  was  allowed  to 
keep  lU  capitol  gains.  That  is  the  way 
the  situation  stands  today.  Unless  the 
bm  U  passed,  there  wiU  be  confusion. 
I  believe  that  our  version  is  much  clearer 
than  the  House-passed  bill.  It  does  Jus- 
tice to  the  smaU  ah-lines  which  have 
placed  orders  for  new  equipment,  which 
might  be  barred  under  the  terms  of  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Was  it  not  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  committee  that,  as 
the  House  passed  the  bill,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  House,  as  weU  as  of  the 
House  committee,  that  the  biU  i^hould 
not  be  retroactive? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  was  quite  a 
hassle  over  that  question.  In  the  brief 
time  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  full 
understanding  as  to  what  elimination  of 
section  2  would  do.  Section  2  was 
stricken,  and  the  bill  was  sent  over  to 
the  Senate.  Careful  hearings  were  held 
on  the  subject.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  knows  that  the  Senate 
is  not  prohibited  from  Improving  any 
bill  which  the  House  sends  over.  I  had 
many  years  of  enjoyable  service  in  the 
House,  but  I  always  felt  that  the  two- 
chamber  system  was  good.  What  mis- 
takes one  house  makes,  the  other  can 
correct,  and  vice  versa.  I  think  the 
House  saves  us  from  many  a  "blooper  " 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Apparently,  I  have 
more  confidence  in  the  House  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  House  is  passing  bills 
without  knowing  what  it  is  doing.  The 
proceedings  clearly  indicate  that  section 
2  was  stricken  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
retroactive  feature. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  that  there  was  a  very  brief 
discussion  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  make  the  provision  retroactive  to 
1950.  with  respect  to  charging  to  the 
equipment  fund  capital  gains  which 
would  accumulate  after  the  passage  of 
the  act.  I  beUeve  that  retroactivity 
with  respect  to  the  planes  which  have 
already  been  purchased  is  possible,  and 
very  likely,  under  the  House-passed  biU 
without  the  specific  retroactive  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beUeve  the  record 
shows  that  the  bill  which  was  mtroduced 
in  the  House  caUed  for  a  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1956.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  striking  out  the  retro- 
active feature.  I  beUeve  that  very  defi- 
nitely the  House  thought  the  bill  it 
passed  would  eliminate  the  retroactive 
feature. 

I  think  they  were  right  In  taking  such 
action  and  hope  the  Senate  will  at  least 
sustain  that  part  of  theh-  action. 

Mr. ,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield- 
Mr.  CHURCH.    I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Senator  has  always  been  most  persua- 
sive in  his  argiuients. 


Mr.  MONRONKY.  Z  thank  the  dis- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  have  just 
one  or  two  brief  questions  to  ask  hiin, 
because  I  should  Uke  very  much  to  sui>- 
port  him  and  the  c<nnmittee  on  the 
pending  bilL 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  feed- 
er airlines.  I  recognize  they  hare  a 
peculiar  problem,  with  the  large  areas 
they  serve  and  the  limited  traffic  they 
carry.  It  is  my  tmderstanding — and  if  I 
am  incorrect  in  my  understanding  Z 
would  appreciate  It  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  correct  me — ^that  under 
present  Federal  law  any  airline  which  is 
operating  at  a  deficit  is  entitled  to  a 
public  subsidy  which  wiU  give  to  that 
airline  a  fair  return  on  its  capital  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  It  is  about 
8  percent  for  foreign  airlines  and  6  per- 
cent for  domestic  airlines. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  c«nputing  the  op- 
erating loss  for  any  given  airline,  for 
purposes  of  determining  what  the  sub- 
sidy should  be,  is  it  not  the  practice  for 
the  airlines  to  keep  a  depreciation  ac- 
count to  which  they  allocate  a  certain 
amount  each  year  in  order  to  make  up 
for  depreciated  equipment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  The  depre- 
ciation is  usually  figured  on  a  7-year 
basis.  Most  of  the  equipanent  involved 
consists  of  DC-3's  and  similar  planes, 
most  of  which  were  acquired  prior  to 
World  War  n  or  following  World  War  n. 
Much  of  that  equipment  was  acquired 
as  war  surplus. 

Most  of  these  planes  were  acquired  at 
an  average  cost  of  $40,000.  Since  then 
they  went  up  to  $125,000  and  then  back 
down  to  $80,000.  That  shows  how  the 
market  fluctuates  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
ply of  planes.  That  would  result  in  a 
writeoff  of  one-seventh  on  a  $40,000  in- 
vestment. untU  they  depreciate  down  to 
about  $25,000,  which  is  the  residual  value. 
The  value  does  not  go  below  that  amount! 
Consequently,  an  airline  can  get  only 
$25,000.  no  matter  what  it  sells  the  air- 
plane for.  If  the  airline  is  on  a  subsidy. 
Of  course  if  an  airline  is  off  subsidy,  it 
can  keep  all  the  money  for  the  airplane 
it  sells. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Although  the  law 
is  as  the  Senator  has  stated  it,  and  there 
is  depreciation,  it  does  not  work  out  that 
way,  and  the  average  writeoff  is  about 
$11,000  or  $12,000. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  the  question 
that  perplexes  me,  because  I  wonder  If 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  give  an 
added  subsidy  when  the  pubhc  law  al- 
ready guarantees  a  fair  return  and  when 
the  airline  Is  entitled  to  take  deprecia- 
tion on  its  existing  equipment  In  deter- 
mining that  fair  retiun. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  might  say  that  In 
the  case  of  the  trunk  lines,  with  their 
valuable  DC-6*s  and  DC-7's,  the  depre- 
ciation and  write-down  on  those  planes 
will  be  terrific,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  lines  which  are  not  now  on  subsidy 
will  be  applying  for  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  problem  of  the 
feeder  lines  is  that  their  depreciatloD 
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resenres.  which  they  have  buQt  up.  are 
very  small,  owing  to  the  small  cost  of 
the  planes,  in  that  they  are  largely  sur- 
plus planes.        

Mr.  MONBONE7.  Most  of  them  are 
DC-3's  and  DC-4's,  practically  all  of 
which  were  war  surplus  planes.  A  DC-4, 
selling  for  $400,000,  cost  probably  $50,000 
at  the  time  of  acquisition. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Furthermore,  the  pvu-- 
chase  price  for  new  equipment  is  very 
high. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  the  lines  are  faced 
with  a  critical  cash  shortage.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  have  no  cash. 
They  must  trade  in  their  old  equipment 
In  order  to  acquire  new  equipment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Therefore,  for  pm*- 
poses  of  financing,  they  are  faced  with 
a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  have  to  trade 
In  old  equipment  for  new  equipment. 
They  are  faced  with  the  same  problem 
that  a  buyer  of  an  automobile  Is  faced 
with.  He  must  trade  in  an  old  car  for 
a  new  car.  At  least  that  is  the  case  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  m\ist 
make  a  down  payment  with  the  old  car. 
If  I  were  to  receive  $300  for  my  old  car 
but  could  keep  only  $100  of  it,  I  could 
not  go  out  and  buy  a  new  car. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
if  the  bill  is  passed,  that  it  will  not  only 
facilitate  the  procurement  of  new  equip- 
ment, but,  in  the  facilitating  of  that 
procurement,  it  will  also  improve  the 
financial  position  of  the  feeder  airlines, 
so  that  the  public  subsidies  can  be  de- 
creased or  limited? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
feeder  airlines  will  be  able  to  break  even. 
They  cannot  pay  the  pilots'  wages  and 
the  copilots'  wages,  or  the  salaries  of 
the  stewardesses  and  the  necessary 
ground  personnel  as  long  as  they  use  a 
DC-3,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
21  or  24.  That  kind  of  operation  is 
against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  carry  freight,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  4 -cent  first-class 
mail — 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  not  referred  to  it  as  nickel 
mail. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  nickel  maU, 
but  4-cent  mail. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  that  case  there 
would  be  a  great  f  utiu-e.  as  I  see  it.  Many 
people  realize  the  problems  faced  by 
these  vigoroias,  pioneering  feeder  lines. 
The  situation  today  is  similar  to  the 
early  pioneering  days  of  the  railroad 
lines.  The  great  trmiklines  crossed  the 
country  from  coast  to  coast,  and  our 
whole  sjrstem  o*  transportation  was  built 
up  when  the  lateral  feeder  lines  were 
built  which  fed  the  great  trunklines 
of  the  country.  The  same  situation  ob- 
tains today  in  the  airline  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  offered  to  provide  an  allowance 
for  the  feeder  lines,  and  feels  very  solicit- 


ous about  the  feeder  lines.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  will  accept  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is 
proposing,  excluding  the  national  and 
international  trunklines,  we  c^  pass 
the  bill  very  quickly,  and  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  shttie  high 
and  bright  over  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  had  this  fight 
a  year  ago,  when  the  Senate  vottd  over- 
whelmingly against  saying  that  a  DC-3 
owned  by  BranifC  or  Continental  was 
worth  $20,000,  but  was  worth  $115,000  if 
it  was  owned  by  a  small  feeder  |me.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  We  are  talking 
about  equipment.  In  other  wor^s,  if  the 
plane  is  owned  by  Branifl  or  Continental 

or  some  of  the  other  big  airlines 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  Capital. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  Capitil,  it  Is 
worth  $20,000,  but  if  a  httle  airliie  owns 
it,  it  is  worth  $125,000.  Thai  might 
make  sense  to  the  Senator  from'  Illinois, 
but  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I  can- 
not see  why,  when  Mr.  Big  owns  a  DC-3, 
and  happens  to  be  on  a  subsidyj  that  he 
can  have  only  a  $20,000  income  from  the 
sale  of  that  plane,  although  it  Isells  for 
$125,000.  All  the  big  domestici  airlines 
today  are  off  the  subsidy.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not  want 
to  forestall  Capital  Airlines,  if  |  they  go 

back  on  subsidy 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  Pan  Amefican. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  Pan  Ajnerican, 
I  do  not  have  a  dagger  to  stick  ijito  any- 
body's heart,  big  or  little.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  principle,  it  must  applj  equally 
to  the  big  and  the  little. 

Mr.   DOUGLAS.    The   Senator   from 
Illinois  does  not  have  any  dagge  r,  either. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  know  tie  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  one.  T 
Mr.   DOUGLAS.    The   Senator   from 


Illinois  is  trying  to  give  relie, 


to  the 


group  the  Senator  from  Oklahsma  has 
been  so  eloquently  arguing  for;  namely, 
the  feeder  airlines. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  14 
feeder  airlines  that  will  be  afifected  by 
the  passage  of  the  bilL  Them  is  only 
one  international  line  that  wil  be  af- 
fected at  present. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Intel  national 
lines  would  get  the  greatest  shs  re  of  the 
money,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  The  one  af- 
fected by  it  is  Braniff .  I  can  kx  k  up  the 
amount  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  act  iad  been 
In  operation  from  1945  to  1956,  ttie  inter- 
national lines,  and  not  the  teet  er  lines, 
would  have  received  the  largekt  share. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  please  read  the  hearii^s.  Pan 
American  received  their  capi^l  gains 
up  imtil  the  April  6  date  bec^e  they 
were  for  a  long  period  of  time  or  a  closed 
rate. 

They  collected  $3  million  that  they 
kept.  Nobody  could  tell  them]  what  to 
do  with  it.  Pan  American  I  realized 
$3,505,000  in  capital  gains  from  the  sale 
of  6  aircraft  prior  to  April  6,  lfl56.  But 
since  the  carrier  was  on  a  cldsed  rate 
basis,  those  funds  could  not  be  touched. 
They  would  not  be  affected  by  the  bill. 

But  on  April  6.  1956,  the  cAb  did  a 
flip-fiop.  On  any  sale  after  jApril  C, 
1956.  the  CAB  takes  all  of  the  fi  nds. 


Then  they  mled  that  Patt  American 
was  off  subsidy  on  April  6.  1^56,  so  they 
could  sell  their  planes  and  lleep  all  the 
capital  gains  that  they  wanted  to  keep. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 
the  hearings,  I  think  he  will  find  that 
our  committee  certainly  went  into  every 
phase  of  the  matter.  Table  it  on  page  33 
might  interest  the  Senator.!  It  is  en- 
titled, "Estimated  Subsidy  Accrual  For 
1955."  It  gives  the  list  of  subsidies  in 
Latin  American  operations.  The  3  are: 
Branifl,  $982,000;  Pan  American.  $1.- 
500,000;  and  Panagra.  $986,000. 

The  major  subsidy  is  $27  million  for 
the  local  service  airlines. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Preside:  it.  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  takp  a  moment 
to  compliment  and  commeijid  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avi- 
ation for  his  very  fine  handling  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  He  has  been  on  his 
feet  for  2  or  2'/2  hours  and  has  very 
clearly  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  be  enacted. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  has 
commented  upon  the  profitat  le  operation 
of  the  feeder  lines.  It  seem^  to  me  that 
underlying  a  great  many  of  the  questions 
asked  today  is  some  theory  that  pos- 
sibly those  are  profitable  operations.  I 
wonder  whether  that  Is  tru4.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  feeder  lines  have  been  op- 
erating for  a  period  of  10  far  11  years. 
Have  they  shown  any  oi)eratmg  profit? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thankl  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  that  question.  Actually, 
we  know  of  no  case  in  whicn  any  feeder 
airline  has  ever  paid  any  divjdend  to  any 
stockholder.  If  a  person  invested  $100,- 
000  10  years  ago  in  any  of  the  feeder 
lines,  he  would  have  had  th^  pleasure  of 
investing  $100,000,  but  he  wiud  have  re- 
ceived no  dividends  during  the  10  years. 
If  he  could  normally  ant^ipate  a  5- 
percent  dividend,  he  would  actually  have 
lost  $50,000  of  income  over  tiiat  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  c  m  testify  of 
my  own  knowledge  concerning  the  Bo- 
nanza Airline,  which  is  a  finfe  feeder  air- 
line in  my  own  State,  and  which  has  been 
operating  at  a  constant  loss  isince  it  first 
started  operations.  I  recognize  that  the 
guaranteed-loan  bill  was  of  $ome  assist- 
ance to  them  in  attempting  to  sell  their 
DC-3's  and  to  purchase  F^27's;  but  I 
also  recognize  that  that  is  not  all  the 
assistance  that  is  required. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  veiy  clear  case 
has  been  made,  not  only  aV  this  session 
but  also  at  the  last  session,!  that  one  of 
the  few  ways  in  which  we  will  ever  ac- 
complish the  happy  even^  of  taking 
feeder  airlines  off  subsidy  i|  by  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  suet  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  bilL 

I  think  there  was  testimon  7 — although 
It  was  merely  a  guess— tha ;.  if  the  bill 
became  law,  and  the  feeler  airlines 
could  get  better  equipment  tl  ley  would  be 
off  subsidy  in  a  period  of  S  or  6  years. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  oily  way  they 
will  ever  get  off  subsidy  is  by  getting  bet- 
ter equipment.  That  Is  fundamental. 
But  that  will  depend  on  their  load  and 
their  enterprise  in  building  iip  their  sys- 
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terns,  and  also  upon  the  CAB  providing 
better  route  structures,  which  will  en- 
able the  airlines  to  get  Into  better  ter- 
minals and  better  territory,  such  as  that 
served  by  Lake  Central  and  Piedmont. 

When  an  airline  gets  good  terminals. 
Its  load  goes  up  to  a  startling  degree. 

Piedmont  has  become  one  of  the  fine 
feeder  airlines.  80  long  as  their  only 
routes  were  around  in  the  hills  of  North 
Carolina  they  were  not  getting  a  good 
load.  As  soon  as  it  got  a  Washington 
terminal,  it  got  a  full  load.  But  so  long 
as  they  nm  their  DC-S's,  they  will  stay 
m  the  red.  becaxise  the  DC-3's  will  eat 
up  their  profits. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  As  I  understand,  prior  to 
April  (J,  1956,  In  a  closed  rate  case,  any 
capital  gain  which  would  have  come 
about  through  the  sale  of  DC-3's  would 
not  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  rate-making.  It  could  have  been 
usable  for  reinvestment  in  better  equip- 
ment.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  could  also  have 
been  usable  for  dividends.  If  the  sub- 
sidized line  was  on  a  closed  rate  prior 
to  April  6,  1956.  It  could  have  spent  Its 
gain  on  whisky  for  the  directors  if  it  had 
wanted  to,  or  the  directors  could  have 
gone  on  a  trip  to  Eur(q>e,  or  could  have 
declared  a  dividend. 

The  company  had  full  control  of  its 
earnings.  After  the  6th  of  April.  1956, 
the  Board  said.  "You  cannot  even  invest 
the  gain  In  new  equipment." 

But  the  bill  provides  that  the  gain  can 
be  invested  m  new  equipment,  if  that  be 
done  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Civil  Aenmautics  Board. 
So  the  situation  Is  much  tighter  than 
what  it  was  for  the  subsidized  airlines 
which  were  operating  on  closed  rates. 
There  was  no  control  over  their  capital 
gains. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
policy  of  the  CAB  prior  to  April  6,  1956, 
was  a  correct  policy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  now  before  the  Sezmte  has  been  cop- 
per-riveted as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  correctly  described  It.  and  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  namely,  in 
assisting  of  the  airlines  to  get  off  the 
subsidy.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  in  mind,  as 
do  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  very  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  been  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  consideration  of  all 
proposed  aviation  legislaUon.  In  all 
matters  affecting  the  small  airlines,  he 
has  always  been  in  attendance  at  the 
hearings  and  has  been  anxious  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  small  business. 

While  the  bill  does  not  provide  aid 
exclusively  to  small  business,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  would  like  it  to  do — as  a  small 
business  bill — it  is  an  ecoiu>mic  bill,  one 
which  provides  that  only  the  airlines 
which  must  have  a  subsidy  can  partic- 
ipate. 

Co^equently.  we  are  not  helping  the 
rich  and  the  strong.  If  a  company  is 
making  a  6  percent  retiim  on  its  invested 
capital  In  Its  domestic  operations,  g 
percent  on  Its  overseas  operations,  then 
if  they  have  capital  gains  they  can  keep 
them  and  spend  them  for  anything  they 
desire. 
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Mr.  PAYNK  Mr.  President,  wHl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  another 
distinguished  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, an  aviation  enthusiast  who  has 
always  participated  actively  in  the  con- 
sideration of  proposed  aviation  legisla- 
tion by  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  under  his  leadership. 
I  compliment  him  for  the  presentation 
he  has  made  this  afternoon  of  what  I 
think  Is  a  very  deserving  case. 

I  ask  my  coUeague  if  in  all  the  dis- 
cussion of  subsidy  it  is  his  opinion  that 
$1  of  a  so-called  subsidy  ever  went  to 
the  direct,  private  benefit  of  any  of 
these  airlines?  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  It  was  simply 
used  to  make  up  the  loss  or  lack  of  reve- 
nue from  their  operation  in  order  to 
provide  a  6-percent  return. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  The  purpose,  under  the 
act.  of  giving  certification  to  the  air- 
lines has  been  to  meet  the  public  need. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  public  con- 
venience and  necessity. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Correct.  It  has  not  been 
tied  only  to  commerce  as  such — the 
transportation  of  individuals  back  and 
forth — but  also  embraces  the  carrying 
of  post  office  items  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial cargo,  in  many  instances. 

But,  furthermore,  the  most  essential 
reason,  perhups.  has  been  to  provide,  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  for  the  na- 
tional defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Has  there  been  any  organization  that 
has  been  more  loyal,  that  has  been  more 
alert.  In  making  available  for  the  needs 
of  the  country  in  time  of  emergency,  fa- 
cilities for  the  rapid  transportation  of 
either  troops  or  commodities,  to  points 
to  which  they  had  to  be  transported, 
than  the  airlines  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  glad  my 
distinguished  colleague  raised  that  point. 
Uncle  Sam  is  getting  for  his  military 
security  a  free  ride  on  the  most  valu- 
able air  logistics  system  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  The  air  carrier  system  of 
the  Nation  largely  earns  its  own  way. 
But  overnight  It  is  convertible  into  the 
greatest  air  armada  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  n,  it  was  the  airline  pilots 
and  airline  planes  which  were  ready 
to  go  on  December  8. 1941. 

Mr.  PAYNK  And  also  in  the  Berlin 
alrUft. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  Indeed.  Many 
of  our  planes  made  possible  the  Berlin 
airlift  and  the  Korean  war  supply. 

Mr.  PAYNE.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  did  not  cost  the 
Government  anything  to  have  them 
available  on  a  standby  basis.  Of  course, 
the  Government  paid  for  the  service 
supplied  when  they  were  called  into  use; 
but  that  was  done  on  a  charter  basis. 

Mr.  PAYNK  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  Much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  certain  airlines,  particu- 
larly those  engaged  In  international 
carrier  service.  Is  it  the  <H>inion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklah(mia  Uiat  our  Qov- 
emment  and  our  country  are  exercisiiig 
the  same  Interest  in  United  States  air 


carriers  that  is  being  evidenced  by  for- 
eign countries  in  their  air  carriers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  brought  up  that  point.  I  did  not 
think  of  it  when  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  was  seeking  to  bar 
the  international  lines  from  participa- 
tion, no  matter  ho\)^  great  their  compe- 
tition may  be.  All  the  airlines  In  other 
coimtries  are  completely  owned  by  the 
governments  of  those  countries.  So  our 
airlines  are  competing,  not  with  foreign 
lines,  but  with  the  treasuries  of  those 
other  countries. 

Mr.  PAYNK  Are  the  channels  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  open  at  reasonable 
rates  of  Interest  to  the  airlines  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  our  airlines 
which  wish  to  modernize  their  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  doubt  very  serN 
ously  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  dcmes- 
tic  line  of  any  degree  of  strength  to 
borrow  money  as  advantageously  as  can 
be  done  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
by  foreign  airlines  which  wish  to  enter 
into  competition  with  United  States  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Have  not  Air  Prance  and 
a  number  of  other  foreign  airlines  par- 
ticipated in  such  loans  for  reasonable 
periods  of  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  from  1946 
through  1956.  loans  totaling  approxi- 
mately $38  million  were  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  foreign  na- 
tions, for  the  procurement  of  aircraft 
and  related  equipment.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  as  of  December  31.  1956, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  authorized  ad- 
ditional loans  to  foreign  coimtries 
amounting  to  approximately  $59  mil- 
lion—largely for  the  procurement  of 
modem  transport  aircraft. 

I  do  not  say  that  It  Is  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  export  American  air- 
craft. I  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  glad  to  have 
American  aircraft  flown  in  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Yes;  but  we  want  our 
own  airlines  to  be  In  a  position  in  which 
they  likewise  can  use  more  efficient, 
more  effective  aircraft,  not  only  for  our 
domestic  needs,  but  also  for  other 
x^eeds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  entirely 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Maine  has 
made  a  far  better  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  nhnois  than  I  have  made.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  our  overseas 
flag  lines,  particularly,  to  disappear, 
through  obsolescence. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Finally.  Is  It  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  constitute  a  big  step  for- 
ward in  enabling  our  feeder  lines,  par- 
ticularly, to  get  Into  a  position  in  which 
they  can  obtain  modem  equipment  of  a 
type  which  will  enable  them  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  position? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  100  per- 
cent. Enactment  of  the  bill  will  enable 
them  to  make  a  down  payment  of  10 
percent  on  a  new  Falrchild.  which  coets 
$555,000.  We  would  like  them  to  be  able 
to  do  that  by  turning  In  only  one  DC-SL 
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whereas,  under  present  conditions,  for 
that  purpose  they  have  to  turn  in  3 
DC-3'8. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ass\ire 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  shall 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Maine. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  connection  with 
aircraft  matters. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
on  his  presentation  of  a  bill  which  has 
been  misunderstood  by  many  persons  as 
being  one  providing  for  the  giving  of  a 
bonanza  to  a  certain  limited  number  of 
airlines,  whereas  in  reality  the  ones  to 
be  helped  actually  serve  as  the  weakest 
link  of  our  full  air  transportation  sys- 
tem.   I  refer  to  the  small  feeder  lines. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  this  field.  Let  me  ask  him 
whether  it  is  true  that  today  if  we  have 
a  weak  link  in  our  air  transportatitm 
system,  it  exists  in  the  case  of  our  feeder 
services.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  have  to  start 
from  scratch,  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  in  the  way  that  they 
should  if  they  are  to  feed  into  the  large 
tnmk  airlines. 

In  Michigan  there  are  many  areas 
which  need  air  transportation  service, 
and  there  are  feeder  lines  which  would 
like  to  provide  it.  But  those  lines 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  means 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  equip- 
ment they  must  have  if  they  are  to  pro- 
vide service  to  these  communities. 

Therefore,  to  enable  them  to  hook  up 
with  the  tnmk  airlines,  enactment  of  the 
bill  will  serve  a  great  need.  Further- 
more, by  doing  so,  if  we  ever  expect  the 
feeder  lines  to  get  out  of  the  subsidy  class, 
we  must  allow  them  to  plow  back  their 
capital  gains  into  new,  efficient  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  stated  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  case  for  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  He  has  clearly  shown 
the  need  for  enactment  of  the  bill.  I 
know  he  is  as  aware  as  I  am  that  unless 
the  feeder  lines  are  made  strong,  unless 
they  are  able  to  be  in  a  strong,  competi- 
tive position  in  the  case  of  picking  up 
passengers  in  small  groups,  whereas  the 
trunklines  pick  them  up  in  groups  of  50 
or  100,  we  shall  not  have  intrastate  air 
transportation  in  this  Nation. 

Today  the  railroads  are  decreasing 
their  passenger  service  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  So.  if  there  is  to  be  de  luxe, 
rapid  service  to  the  various  commimlties, 
it  can  be  provided  only  by  the  feeder  air- 
lines. They  have  a  great  opportunity — 
in  view  of  the  abandonment  of  service 
by  the  railroads — ^to  provide  service  even 
better  than  the  service  they  are  provid- 
ing today. 

Mr.  POTTER.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Eresident,  if  the  bill  is  not  enacted,  who 


will  be  hurt?  Those  who  will  be  hiirt  will 
be,  not  the  big  trunk  airlines,  directly,  but 
the  feeder  lines,  or  the  small  linei  which 
really  are  serving  the  people  wh4  reside 
in  the  smaller  communities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. None  of  the  larger  airlines  is  con- 
cerned. Today  they  keep  their  capital 
gains.  For  instance,  today  Pan  American 
will  keep  its  capital  gains. 

The  only  ones  who  will  be  hurt;  if  the 
bill  is  not  passed  will  be  those  who  need 
this  assistance  the  worst.  Although  it  is 
said  that  we  are  attempting  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  bill,  if  enacted.  Will  ap- 
ply to  the  international  air  carriers,  the 
record  shows  that  14  local  carriens  are  in 
that  bvisiness,  and  only  one — Braniil — 
would  be  enUUed  to  the  subsidy  i  atema- 
tionally. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Preside  it,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yielc  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  coiuse]  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  taken  so  much  time.  I 
have  merely  tried  to  respond  .to  the 
questions  which  have  been  ai  ced  by 
various  otlier  Senators  who  are  i  iterest- 
ed  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  understam  . 

Will  the  Senator  from  Oklah(  ma  ac- 
cept the  following  amendment:  Instead 
of  allowing  possibly  $67  million  to  be 
received  by  the  subsidized  carriers,  let 
us  allow  them  to  use  it  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  new  equipment;  bi  it  let  us 
provide  that  the  Civil  Aeronautic  i  Board 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  repay- 
ment in  equal  annual  installmer  ts,  over 
a  6-year  period,  so  the  Govemn  ent  will 
recoup  that  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No,  Mr.  Pr  »ldent; 
I  would  not  agree  at  all  to  luch  an 
amendment.  Either  they  are  entitled  to 
keep  their  capital  gains,  or  they:are  not 
entitled  to  keep  them.  Let  us  aiop  fid- 
dling aroimd  and  let  us  stop 'saying, 
"You  cannot  keep  your  capital  gains. 
We  will  allow  Delta  and  the  rest  bf  them 
to  keep  their  capital  gains;  but  because 
the  feeder  lines  are  small,  we  s^all  put 
them  in  the  jail  house  for  6  years,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  pur- 
chase any  more  equipment  tlan  the 
bureaucrats  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  think  they  should  have." 

Certainly  that  is  not  my  idea  <  f  a  free 
economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  wfo  is  an 
arm  of  this  body,  recommendad  that, 
instead  of  providing  for  an  absoljite  gift, 
by  means  of  which  Pan  AmeMcan  is 
likely  to  obtain  $21  million,  thd  money 
be  loaned  to  them,  but  to  be  ricouped 
in  six  or  seven  equal  annual  installments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sub- 
scribe, or  does  he  not  subscribe;  to  the 
recommendation  on  that  subjedt  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General?       T 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  sii)scribe. 
I  would  say  that  the  Congress  is  the 
policymaking  branch  of  the  <)k)vem- 
ment,  and  I  shall  not  wait  for  thai  Comp- 
troller General  to  tell  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  what  me  pol- 
icy is  to  be. 

This  bill  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
Senate.    It  was  passed  this  year|  by  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  by 
consent. 

I  think  the  bill  involves  aj  policy  de* 
cision.  Therefore,  I,  for  one,  am  not 
going  to  hide  behind  anyone  in  the 
agencies  downtown,  anyone  iti  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  to  as  to  al- 
low anyone  there  to  dictate  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
what  is  to  be  the  policy  in  dealing  with 
capital  gains.  [ 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohlq  wishes  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  that  is  hfs  privilege. 
If  other  Senators  wish  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  that  is  their  privilege.  jBut  let  n» 
make  the  decision  ourselves,  knd  not  al- 
ways think  that  someone  in  [one  of  the 
executive  agencies  downtown  must  take 
us  by  the  hand  and  must  liad  us  and 
must  say  to  us,  "This  is  what  you  are 
supposed  to  do."  ' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
deep  respect  for  what  the  Seiuttor  from 
Oklahoma  has  said,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  Justly  be  placed  id  that  cate- 
gory. I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  tiot  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  in  that 
category.  But  I  am  saying  that  there  is 
too  much  tendency  to  yield  our  power 
as  the  Members  of  the  mightiest  legis- 
lative body  In  the  world,  to  tqe  executive 
departments. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  prop^  for  the 
Congress  to  obtain  the  opimon  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  we  want  to 
have  it.  But  after  we  obtain,  It.  then  we 
oiirselves,  as  Members  of  thk  Congress, 
have  to  make  up  our  minds.    | 

That  is  what  Senators  have!  been  doing 
today.  That  is  what  Senatom  did  at  the 
Senate  committee  hearings,  imd  that  is 
what  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  at  their  committee  hear- 
ings. After  we  obtam  all  ^le  advice, 
finally  we,  as  Members  of  th|e  Congress, 
must  make  up  our  minds. '  When  we 
cease  to  do  that,  we  cease  Ho  have  the 
democracy  which  was  intended  by  those 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  quettlon  is  in 
line  with  that  asked  by  the  Soiator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  who  pomted  out 
that  moneys  are  probably  bjing  loaned 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  airlines  in 
foreign  countries.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  aije  certainly 
loaning  money  to  many  of  tpem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Therefore^  I  thought 
that  if  it  is  correctly  argued— although 
I  do  not  believe  it  is— that  these  airlines 
cannot  finance  themselves,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  the  Congress  has 
passed  thus  far,  then  it  wo^ld  be  well 
for  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
the  money  to  be  loaned, 
have  the  loan  recouped  in 
6  or  7  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  amazed  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  propose  that  we  loan  back  to  the 
feeder  airlines  their  own  moiiey.  Actu- 
ally, the  only  way  that  coull  be  Justi- 
fied  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  I  thall  prove 
that  the  Senator's  amazement  is  un- 
foimded.  In  a  moment  I  shall  make  my 
own  argument  on  the  subject.! 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  onky  way  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  can  sayThe  is  not 
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proposing  to  loan  them  back  their  own 
money  is  to  assume  that  the  airlines  are 
100  percent  subsidized,  whereas  the  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  during  the  fiscal 
year  1956  the  average  subsidy  of  the 
small  feeder  airlines  was  approximately 
25  or  26  percent,  or  approximately  25 
or  26  cents  of  each  dollar.  The  highest 
is  44  percent  for  Southern. 

Lake  Central,  ^i^ilch  serves  the  com- 
munity of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  gets 
47  percent.  It  gets  one  of  the  highest 
percentages.  It  has  one  of  the  best  little 
airlines.  It  is  serving  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. It  is  owned  by  the  employees,  as 
I  understand,  and  they  are  doing  a  good 
job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
help  them,  but  I  do  not  feel  Justified  in 
dipping  the  ladle  into  the  PubUc  Treas- 
ury and  giving  them  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  no  one  wfll  give  them  any- 
thing. We  are  trying  to  keep  the  lines, 
their  own  gains,  from  being  expropri- 
ated and  give  them  the  same  treatment 
as  is  accorded  the  merchant  marine,  util- 
ity companies,  and  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  iMr.  Wnxuvsl  put  his 
flng er  oo  the  pulse  of  the  situation  when 
he  saki  thftt  we  already  have  given  them 
the  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  JHow  did  we  give 
them  the  money? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  guaranteetng  to 
them  an  S-percent  return  on  the  capital 
investment  and  by  guaranteeing  to  them 
a  12-percent  depreciation  a  year,  guar- 
anteeing that  that  depreciation  will  be 
paid  either  through  consumers'  purchase 
of  Uckets  or  through  the  Public  Treasury 
by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  to  correct. 
About  25  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  the 
revenues  of  the  smaller  airlines  is  com- 
ing from  subsidies,  which  amount  to  $27 
million.  A  large  number  of  pilots,  co- 
pilots, and  airplanes  not  only  serve  the 
public  and  earn  75  percent  of  their  way. 
but  they  represent  the  best  airlift  capac- 
ity m  the  event  of  war.  They  are  ready 
to  take  up  the  load  when  the  railroad 
lines  close  down. 

Those  airlines  represent  a  good  in- 
vestment. Every  passenger  riding  on 
them  pays  a  10-percent  tax  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  received.  Furthermore, 
they  pay  a  3-cent  gasoline  tax,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  keeps  2  cents. 

I  think  the  "little  boys"  are  carrying  a 
pretty  big  part  of  the  load.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  lend  back  to  you  your  own 
money,  but  space  it  over  a  6-year  pe- 
riod." I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
showing  good  Judgment  or  good  business 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
considered  Judgment,  H.  R.  5822  should 
not  be  passed  in  its  present  form.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  make  an  outright 
gift  of  possibly  $67  million  to  air  carriers 
on  subsidy  by  permitting  them  to  retain 
net  capital  gains  on  sale  of  flight  equip- 
ment without  demonstrating  a  need 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act 
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My  opposition  to  H.  R.  5822  Is  based 
on  the  following  reasons: 
MBD  or  CAimTWH  roB  CAPITAL  oAiini  nor 

The  retention  of  capital  gains  by  the 
air  carriers  is  not  needed  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  new  flight  equipment. 

Last  year  we  passed  Senate  bill  2229. 
That  bill  provided  a  guaranty  to  each 
little  air  carrier  that,  if  it  bought  new 
equipment  up  to  the  sum  of  $5  million, 
the  Federal  Government  guaranteed  90 
percent  of  the  loan. 

When  that  bill  was  passed,  the  argu- 
ment was  made  that  "we  must  help  the 
little  carrier."  I  opposed  the  bill.  Let 
me  repeat,  the  bill  provided  that  the 
Government  should  guarantee  90  percent 
of  the  loans  for  the  purchase  of  new 
eqxiipment  up  to  $5  million  for  each 
carrier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNa  OmCER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  yield  when  I 
reach  the  end  of  this  first  chapter. 

We  hftiw  a  provision  for  a  90-percent 
guaranty  of  borrowings;  but  we  then  get 
to  the  most  Important  fact  in  connection 
with  subsidy  to  the  air  carriers,  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  the  ootmtry 
know  how  liberal  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are.  and  I  wish  to  speak  on  that 
phase  of  the  question  for  a  few  mon^Awt^ 

The  Government  guarantees  to  each 
subsidized  air  carrier  that  it  will  receive, 
either  from  customers  or  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  a  full  return  on  every 
penny  which  the  carrier  honestly  and 
efficiently  spends  in  the  operation  of  its 
business.  That  is  the  first  guaranty. 
The  United  States  Government  says, 
"You  will  be  paid  back  every  penny  you 
spend  m  the  operation  of  your  business. 
We  guarantee  that  you  will  not  suffer  one 
peimy  of  loss." 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  guar- 
antees that  on  the  capital  investment  of 
the  carrier  there  will  be  a  return  of  8 
percent  a  year. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ponder  that 
statement.  The  law  guarantees  a  return 
of  8  percent  a  year. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  says 
that  "If  you  buy  a  plane  for  $1  million, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  you  can  de- 
preciate it  12  percent."  If  the  plane  cost 
$1  million  and  it  were  depreciated  at  12 
percent,  it  would  be  depreciated  by  $120,- 
000.  The  Government  says,  "We  will 
guarantee  you  the  return  of  $120,000,  a 
year  for  7  consecutive  years." 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  that  guaranty  puts  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  position  where 
it  says,  "We  wiU  capitalize  you  and  we 
will  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  in- 
come adequate  to  cover  every  penny 
which  you  spend  in  the  operation  of  your 
business." 

I  ask  whether  or  not  It  would  be  quite 
an  Inducement  to  have  the  Government 
say:  "Go  into  business.  We  guarantee 
that  srou  will  not  lose  a  single  penny  in 
your  operating  expenses,  and  we  guar- 
antee to  repay  you.  for  7  consecutive 
years,  at  the  rate  of  12  percent  a  year. 


depredation    oa   your   capital   Invest- 
ment." 

That  Is  exactly  the  law  as  It  stands 
today. 

Let  us  take  »  k)ok  at  thto  picture. 
About  30  subsidized  air  carriers  have  now 
about  408  planes,  which  are  on  the  books 
at  a  value  of  $174,625,000.  The  Govern- 
ment guarantees  an  8  percent  return  on 
that  $174,625,000.  On  the  308  new 
planes,  at  a  cost  of  $620  million,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  an  8  percent  re- 
tvim,  or  $49,625,200. 

In  addition,  in  the  second  year  the  de- 
preciation will  be  $74,400,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment says,  "We  guarantee  that  you 
will  recoup  that  depreciation,  and  for  six 
consecutive  years  tiiereaf  ter." 

Applying  that  formula  to  a  single  air- 
plane, a  DC-3  which  originally  cost  $25.- 
000,  and  which  was  depreciated  down  to 
a  $5,000  level,  the  Government  would  pay 
$20,000. 

That  plane  wiU  be  sold  for  $125,000, 
and  a  new  plane,  costing  $750,000.  will 
be  purchased.  Even  if  we  subtract  the 
net  capital  gain  after  taxes,  which  Is 
$90,000,  from  the  $750,000  ec«t  of  the 
new  plane,  the  new  plane  win  go  on  the 
books  at  $660,000.  The  Oovemmcnt 
WiU  then  guarantee  the  payment  of  8 
percent  on  $660,000.  whovas  up  until 
now  it  has  guaranteed  a  payment  of  8 
percent  on  $5,000. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  now  to  a  sec- 
ond phase  of  this  problem.  For  nearly 
2  years  there  has  been  pending  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Capital 
Gains  Proceeding  No.  7902.  In  that 
proceeding  the  Board  is  determining 
whether  such  procedure  is  Just  and  fair, 
and  whether  the  companies  need  the 
capital  gains  with  wiiich  to  buy  the  new 
equipment.  A  hearing  examiner  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Eoard  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  and  last  September  19 
he  issued  his  report.  He  made  the  spe- 
cific finding  that  these  capital  gains  are 
not  needed  by  the  carriers  to  buy  the 
new  equipment.  Despite  that,  we  have 
pending  in  the  Senate  a  bill  which  would 
take  away  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  power  now  vested  in  it  to 
make  a  determination  of  that  questi(»i. 

On  page  3  of  the  document  which  I 
sent  to  my  colleagues  are  set  forth  the 
findings  of  the  hearing  examiner.  The 
hearing  examiner  deals  specially  with 
local  carriers  and  deals  specially  with 
Pan  American  and  the  Alaska  terri- 
torial carriers,  as  shown  on  page  4  of  the 
document. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  In 
my  opinion  the  purpose  is  to  bypass  the 
Civn  Aeronautics  Board.  In  my  opinion 
the  Congress  should  not  tolerate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  air  carriers  to  prociire 
through  Congressional  act  that  which 
on  the  basis  of  merit  they  fear  they  win 
not  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Ini- 
tial Decisl<»i  of  Paul  N.  Pf  eiffer,  hearing 
examiner,  Capital  Gains  Pnx^edlng  No. 
7902.  to  determine  whether  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  the  legal  author- 
ity to  permit  the  carriers  to  retain  capi- 
tal gains  under  section  406-B  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  upon  the  showing  of  a 
need  qualifying  them  for  the  grant.   The 
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hearing  examiner  has  rendered  his  de- 
cision that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bomrd 
does  have  the  legal  authority  to  make 
the  grant  If  the  carriers  have  iH'Oved  a 
need  for  It.  Counsel  for  the  air  car- 
riers has  taken  the  same  position.  Coun- 
sel for  the  Bureau  of  Air  Operations,  a 
representative  of  the  public  interest,  has 
held  that  the  Board  does  not  have  such 
authority.  The  Board  Itself  has  said. 
"We  do  not  know,  but  we  are  now  con- 
ducting a  hearing  to  determine  the 
facts."  At  the  end  of  that  hearing,  the 
Board  will  announce  whether  the  car- 
riers have  established  the  need  and 
whether  imder  the  law  the  Board  can 
make  the  grant. 

A  question  pr(q>ounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cabroll]  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  whether 
the  bill,  if  passed,  would  reverse  the  de- 
cision rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  quote 
f  i*om  that  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  nded  in  WesU 
em  Air  Lines  v,  CioU  Aeronautics  Board, 
347  U.  S.  67  (1954)  that  "the  'need*  in 
a  given  case  may  be  so  great  that  profits 
from  other  transactions  should  be  al- 
lowed in  addition  to  the  normal  rate." 

In  conclusion  on  this  chapter,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  which  is  reflective 
of  my  honest  conviction  as  to  what  is 
motive  in  the  bill.  To  make  the  grant 
mandatory,  as  the  bill  provides,  instead 
of  discretionary  as  provided  by  existing 
law,  can  only  be  motivated  by  a  liberal 
desire  to  make  an  additional  gift  of  $67 
million  to  the  subsidized  carriers. 

PROFIT  <nt  A  PEOFTT 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn,- 
tiAMs]  spoke  about  a  profit  on  a  profit. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DoTTCLAs]  spoke  about  the  same  subject. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  capital 
gain  is  a  profit  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment helps  create  through  its  subsidy. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  we  give  that 
profit  to  the  air  carriers.  When  we  give 
it  to  them  we  shall  then  be  paying  8 -per- 
cent interest  on  a  new  capital  investment, 
and  12-percent  depreciation  a  year  on 
the  new  capital  equipment  purchased. 

If  the  capital  gains  are  fully  and  abso- 
lutely granted  to  the  carriers,  they  will 
be  enjoying  a  profit  on  a  profit  both 
substantially  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Plight  equipment  is  normally  depreci- 
ated down  to  a  residual  value  of  approxi- 
mately 15  percent.  Let  me  explain  that 
figure.  If  we  consider  a  $1  million  plane, 
it  is  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  12  percent 
a  year.  Seven  times  12 — for  7  years — is 
84  percent.  The  $1  million  plane  is  then 
depreciated  down  to  $160,000.  and  the 
depreciation  of  $840,000  is  guarai:teed 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
imbursement through  moneys  collected 
from  the  passengers  or  a  subsidy  granted 
by  the  Government. 

I  now  point  out  what  our  Government 
has  done  for  the  air  carriers,  and  I  move 
for  my  discussion  to  page  6  of  my  paper. 

There  has  already  been  paid  In  subsidy 
to  all  air  carriers,  from  fiscal  year  1939 
through  fiscal  year  1956,  the  amount  of 
$561,162,000. 


Pan  American  has  been  on  subsldt 
since  1939.  Pan  American  has  receivef 
$219,109,000.  I 

If  the  bill  under  consideration  Ip 
]>assed  and  Pan  American  is  put  back 
on  subsidy,  it  will  receive,  as  a  result  ot 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  $21  millio: 
It  will  buy  new  equipment.  The  Go 
emment  will  guarantee  it  an  8  pero 
return  on  the  new  equipment  and  w 
eruarautee  it  a  recoupment  of  the  in^ 
vestanent  by  allowing  it  to  deprecials 
the  equipment  at  the  rate  of  12  perceis 
a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  little  airlines,  Alle^ 
gheny  has  received  $17,046,000  sinc^ 
1946;  and  Frontier,  about  which  much 
has  been  said,  received  $17,691,000  since 
1950.  i 

The  total  amount  given  to  all  the 
lines  who  will  benefit  by  the  passage 
this  bill,  since  1939,  is  $506,863,000. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Govemmei 
has  expended  $1,309,438,000  in  provi 
facilities  to  direct  trafSc  in  good  weathe^- 
and  bad  weather.  It  is  estimated  thait 
50  percent  of  that  expenditure  is  di- 
rected toward  serving  private  commen- 
cial  carriers,  and  the  balance  of  50  perj- 
cent  toward  the  service  of  our  military 
planes.  On  that  basis  we  have  provldea 
more  than  $650  million  for  that  field 
subsidy. 

Third,  $327,218,554  has  been  provid 
for  the  building  of  airports  in  the  fo: 
of  grants-in-aid  to  local  govemmen 
We  have  been  exceedingly  liberal  in  hel: 
ing  subsidize  the  air  carriers  of  a 
country. 

In  the  question  I  put  to  the  Senat 
from  Oklahoma  I  asked  if  the  Sena 
would  accept  an  amendment  as  reco: 
mended  by  the  Comptroller  General 
the  United  States,  who  opposed  the  paaf- 
sage  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
I  have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  That  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  make  positive  the  fact  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  have  the 
discretionary  power,  if  the  Board  detert 
mines  that  the  subsidized  air  carriers 
need  these  moneys  with  which  to  pur*- 
chase  new  planes,  to  allow  them  to  us^ 
the  money  for  the  purchase  of  new 
planes,  but  thereafter  the  Board  woul# 
have  power  to  recoup  the  money  in  si;c 
annual  installments,  by  depreciating  thi  5 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  carriers 
in  the  form  of  a  return  on  their  capital 
investment  and  a  break-even  return  o 
their  operating  expenses. 

I   thank   Senators  for  the   attentio 
which    they   have    given    me.    I    hav 
probably  become  a  little  vehement  1 
my  expressions  on  this  subject,  but 
feel  rather  keenly  about  It.    ITie  sum 
$67  million  may  not  mean  much  in  a  $7 
billion  budget.    Someone  might  say  it 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

If  these  carriers  are  not  entitled 
It  would  make  no  difference  whether 
was  $66.  we  ought  not  to  give  it  to  themi 
Can  there  be  any  complaint  about  the 
proposal  that,  instead  of  making  it  a 
gift,  we  lend  the  money?  What  U 
wrong  with  that  proposal?  I  mighi 
suggest  that  there  was  no  hearing  on 
that  item,  and  no  discussion  of  it  be 
fore  the  committee.    The  referee  rec 
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ommended  that  the  money  be  loatned. 
I  think  that  is  the  course  we  ought  to 
follow.  ' 

We  are  gradually  moving  In  the  Oom- 
plete  direction  of  the  Government  lend- 
ing and  giving  and  granting  everywl^ere. 
The  railroads  take  the  position.  'tTou 
give  to  the  barge  carriers.  You  gl^e  to 
the  air  carriers.  Tou  give  to  the  triick- 
ers.    You  might  as  well  give  to  us." ' 

Uncle  Sam's  pocketbook  is  growing 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  the  timei  will 
come  when  we  shall  not  be  able  to  Con- 
tinue giving.  We  are  now  sailing  be- 
tween Scylla  and  Charybdis.  On  the 
one  hand  the  rocks  threaten  our  coun- 
try through  the  power  of  the  Oom- 
mimists,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
whirlpool  threatens  us  because  of  the 
huge  and  inordinate  fiscal  obligations 
we  have.  I  believe  the  bill  ought  t|o  be 
amended,  or  c(xnpletely  defeated,  las  I 
suggested. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  ihade 
reference  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Court  decilsion. 
What  I  sought  to  do  in  putting  ttiose 
questions  was  to  narrow  the  scope  i  and 
the  effect  of  the  bill  Insofar  as  I  could, 
so  that  we  will  not  be  opening  the  door 
to  a  broader  interpretation  of  need  other 
than  the  replacement  of  equipment^  In 
other  words,  if  the  bill  were  [MMsed^  the 
Senate  would  be  forming  a  policy  to  give 
a  stricter  construction  of  need.  I  Ipyitlb 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  this  statement.  If  I  undersjtand 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
it  is  that  in  the  future  the  CAB.  ii^  de- 
termining need,  will  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  capital  gains  of  airUniir  on 
subsidy.  [ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  so  that  I 
may  answer  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado?     j 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  for  that  bur- 
pose.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  ActuaDy  the  bill 
provides  that  the  capital  gains  on  the 
sale  of  used  aircraft  shall  not  be  counted 
as  operating  income  and  used  to  dffset 
the  subsidy  which  would  otherwise  nave 
been  paid,  provided  that  such  gain9  are 
invested  in  a  reequipment  fvmd  or  bald 
directly  for  new  aircraft.  \ 

In  other  words,  equipment  woulil  be 
replaced  with  equipment.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  cannibalize  a  fleet  of  air- 
planes for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
operating  income.  That  would  be  living 
off  one's  own  blood.  The  capital-gains 
procedure  is  a  once-in-a -lifetime  |)ro- 
posal.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  ever 
come  another  period  in  history  wh4n  a 
plane  will  be  worth  more  5  years  after 
it  Is  built  than  it  was  worth  origlnjEOly. 
However,  we  are  in  that  kind  of  cttay 
situation.  It  is  correcting  itself.  The 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
used  the  figure  of  $67  mUlion.  If  alf  the 
aircraft  that  were  owned  by  subslqized 
airUnes  were  to  be  sold  as  obsolete  air- 
craft, they  would  be  worth  $67  million, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Chio. 
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That  was  true  last  August.  The  figure 
today  is  $47  million,  because  the  price 
has  dropped  $20  million  since  then. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
we  would  be  giving  away  $67  million.  I 
trust  he  will  say  that  the  current  price 
is  $47  million,  if  the  price  has  been  re- 
duced to  that  extent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  value  of  the  planes  must  have 
dropped.  Whether  it  is  $47  million  or 
$67  million,  the  principle  remains  the 
same.  I  have  not  checked  on  it,  but 
undoubtedly  the  amount  involved  now 
Is  less  than  $67  mllUon. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  These  are  capital 
gains  which  everyone  else  except  the 
subsidized  alrUnes  can  take  advantage 
of.  The  bill  merely  provides  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  carrier  If  he  reinvests  It 
In  replacement  equipment.  That  is  all 
that  is  involved.  I  do  not  know  why 
anyone  Is  against  the  use  of  modem 
airplanes.  I  want  to  fly  in  a  modem 
plane.  I  do  not  want  to  fly  In  one  that 
is  held  together  by  baling  wire. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  for  his 
very  flne  statement.  I  agree  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said.  In  the  case  of  the  Western 
Airlines  the  Board  sought  to  reduce  the 
subsidy  by  the  entire  amount  of  the 
profit  They  held  It  was  not  mandatory 
that  that  be  done.  However,  as  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out,  the  Court  said  that  the  standard  of 
the  need  in  a  given  case  may  be  so  great 
that  profits  from  other  transactions 
should  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal rate.  Perhaps  the  CAB  could  de- 
termine that  need.  From  what  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  they 
are  perhaps  in  the  process  of  determin- 
ing whether  these  airlines  under  subsidy 
have  such  a  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  the  fact  that  CAB  has  had 
this  case  before  it  since  September  19 
and  has  done  nothing  about  it.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  such  a  situation.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  probably  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  have 
the  Congress  pass  the  pending  bill  and 
thus  permit  the  Board  to  escape  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  act  which  might  be 
contrary  to  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Bfr.  CARROLL  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  have  studied  his  brief. 
They  are  very  excellent,  in  my  opinion, 
and  they  have  stimulated  my  own 
thoughts.  The  piuTXxse  of  my  asking 
questions  of  the  Senator  Is  to  clarify  in 
my  own  mind  that  this  is  a  limitation  in 
a  sense  of  the  "need"  power  which  the 
CAB  will  exert,  and  that  Congress  will 
set  a  policy  from  here  on  out  if  the  bill 
becomes  law.  In  other  words,  we  will 
fix  a  policy  by  limiting  the  need  in  tills 
category,  when  airlines  need  new  equip- 
ment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  correct  Con- 
gress will  say  to  the  CAB  "You  have  no 
discretion,  and  no  right  to  inquire  about 
the  need.  The  cMnpany  can  have  as 
much  money  as  is  Imaginable,  but  this 


capital  gain  must  be  given  to  It.  even 
though  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  In  subsidies  in 
the  past"  That  18  exactly  what  the  bill 
means. 

Mr.  wnj.TAMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, if  there  were  a  loss,  the  loss 
would  be  Included  in  the  computation, 
and  the  airline  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Government,  but  if  the  airline  made 
money,  it  could  set  that  profit  over  into 
another  fund? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  follow  under 
the  provision  of  the  bill  that  the  Gov- 
vemment  must  insiuv  a  full  8-percent 
return  on  the  airline's  Investment,  and 
a  return  in  money  adequate  to  compen- 
sate the  airline  for  all  operating  ex- 
penses. That  would  cover  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  company. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PAYNE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  the  statement  which  was  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx],  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
In  connection  with  the  matters  covered 
In  his  statement  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RacoKD,  as  follows: 

STATSKUIT  BT   SBTATOm   Patns   zw   bx   H.   B. 
6822 

Senator  LAcacHB  baaes  his  oppositioii  to 
this  blU  on  a  number  of  assumptions  which 
In  my  opinion  are  In  error.  Several  oX  these 
deserve  specific  comment. 

BrracT  or  cuabamtxd  loah  anx 

My  c<dleague  states  that  enactment  of  the 
guaranteed -loan  bill  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  Is  an  answer  to  the  reequip- 
ment problems  of  the  subsidized  air  carriers. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Op  both  the  gueranteed-loan  bill 
and  the  capital-gains  bill  developed  the 
point  that  the  guaranteed-loan  bill  was  not 
j..A,jaib6tltute  for  the  capital-gains  bill  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  carriers  must  hSTe 
some  equity  to  support  their  debt  structure, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  their  lofm.  and 
a  part  of  this  equity  must  be  foimd  In  the 
capital  gains  realized  from  the  sale  of  pres- 
ently used  equipment.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  several  witnesses  before  our  committee, 
that,  in  fact,  the  capital-gains  bill  was  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  reequipment  financ- 
ing would  have  to  be  arranged.  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  guaranteed-loan 
bill  guarantees  not  90  percent  of  the  piir- 
chase  price  of  the  new  aircraft  but  81  per- 
cent (90  percent  of  90  percent) ;  that  It  does 
not  iapply  to  aU  subsidized  alrUnee;  and  that 
It  fixes  a  maximum  which  will  not  take 
care  of  even  some  of  the  lines  covered. 

ASSUKPTIOIf    THAT    CAB    CTTABAKTKIS    BABXIKae 

Another  mistaken  assumption  Is  that  the 
Government  guarantees  at  least  7  to  10 
percent  return  on  a  capital  investment. 
The  Board  has  been  less  than  generous  in 
this  regard,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  local  carrier  industry  has  experi- 
enced an  actual  operating  loss  over  the  life 
of  Its  operations.  What  Is  referred  to  almost 
casually  as  administrative  disallowance 
actually  constitutes  serious  inroads  into  the 
operating  Income  of  the  air  carriers,  and 
frequently  finds  the  Board  substituting  Its 
hindsight  for  the  carrier's  business  Judg- 
ment, which  is  necessarily  based  on  the  facts 


at  hand  at  th«  time  of  the  decision.  £s  a 
recent  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  (District  of  Columbia  circuit)  In 
Amerioan  Overseat  v.  CAB.  the  court  saVd: 

"  •  •  •  honesty,  economy,  and  efficiency 
•re  broad  terms  of  varied  factual  content; 
they  are  not  terms  of  mathematical  pn^ 
clslon.  Many  different  operations — different 
In  pcdlcy.  in  mode,  and  in  result — may  all 
be  honest,  economical  and  efficient.  It  la 
not  enough  for  the  Botu-d  to  say  that  an 
operation  It  designs  and  favors  meets  those 
tests  and  it  will  approve  that  course  and 
none  other.  The  operation  by  the  com- 
pany may  also  be  honest,  economical  and 
efficient.  The  statute  contemplates,  we 
think,  that  the  flgtu-es,  past  or  prospective, 
of  the  operation  of  the  carrier  in  question 
be  used  unless  some  item  or  items  are  due 
to  dishonest,  inefficient,  or  uneconomical 
management." 

EMsallowances  are  not  a  matter  of  excludi 
ing  extravagances  or  improper  expendltu. 
but  rather,  as  I  said  before.  Involve  a  det 
mlnatlon  by  the  Board  of  what  should 
been  spent. 

STTBSDT 

We  all  share  an  earnest  desire  to  avoid 
I>&yment  of  excessive  or  unnecessary  sub- 
sidy, and  we  would  not  support  passage  of 
this  bm  If  we  had  any  fear  that  it  woiUd. 
In  fact,  have  any  such  resvUt.  But  the  Sena- 
tor has  overlooked  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant considerations  which  completely 
refute  his  line  of  reasoning. 

A  principal  error  Is  In  overlooking  the 
purpose  for  which  subsidy  is  paid  to  air- 
lines. The  Government  has  never  paid  even 
one  dollar  of  subsidy  for  the  private  benefit 
of  ttie  airlines.  On  the  contrary,  the  sole 
purpose  has  been  for  the  pubUc  benefit.  As 
sUted  in  section  406  (b)  of  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Act,  subsidy  is  paid  to  enable  the 
air  carriers,  who  are  certificated  only  for 
the  pubUc  convenience  aud  necessity,  "to 
maintain  and  continue  the  development  of 
air  transportation  to  the  extent  and  of  the 
character  and  quality  req\Ured  for  the  cwn- 
merce  of  the  United  States,  the  postal  aerv« 
ice.  and  the  national  defense." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Colxunbia  recently  commented  on  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  in  terms  which  are  ex- 
tremely pertinent  to  our  discussion  today. 

"The  objective  of  the  Congress  Is  plain. 
It  is  the  maintenance  and  continued  de- 
velopment of  air  tranrportatlon  to  the  ex- 
tent and  of  the  quality  required  for  the  na- 
tional commerce,  postal  service,  and  de- 
fense. The  objective  is  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  is  for  the  public  interest.  It  is  vital.  The 
words  used  are  important,  because  they  de- 
pict with  clarity  a  Congressional  policy. 
Moreover  the  payment  is  'to  enable  such 
air  carrier.*  Congress  did  not  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  an  air  trans- 
portation system  wholly  upon  Government 
agencies.  In  this  statute  the  Congreea 
sought  to  utUlze  the  abilities  and  the  ca- 
pacltles  of  the  private  air  carriers.  The 
purpose  of  the  compensation  is  to  enable 
the  carriers  'to  maintain  and  continue  the 
development.' 

"•  •  •  The  need  which  the  statute  seeka 
to  meet  is  not  the  need  of  the  carrier  for 
funds  for  Its  own  private  purposes;  for 
its  own  operation  or  profit.  It  is  the  need 
of  the  carrier  for  funds  to  enable  tsvuA 
carrier  to  carry  on  for  the  purposes  depicted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
Uon." 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  and 
unfortunately  my  colleague  has  completely 
overlooked  this,  that  the  reequipment  pro- 
gram of  the  airlines,  tat  the  canying  out 
of  which  the  airlines  must  be  pemaltted  to 
use  their  capital  gains,  is  not  something 
which  they  are  doing  for  their  own  priTate 
benefit,  but  is  something  required  for  the 
public  benefit. 
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Any  inj6ctk>n  of  the  Fsdaral  •irwijm  and 
Federal  airport  program  oosta  Into  thi*  dl»- 
cussion  brliigB  two  totally  aeparate  and  tm- 
related  problema  Into  the  picture.  Both  of 
these  matters  are  receiving  the  aeparate  at- 
tention of  the  executive  department  and  the 
Congress,  and  only  serve  to  oonfuse  the  issue 
t^fore  us  today. 

CONCERN  ABOtrr  tmCt  ON  FDTUSS  8UB8IDT 

Senator  Lattscrb  worlcs  out  some  elaborate 
arithmetic  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  the 
hill  woTild  lead  to  a  sno-wballlng  of  subsidy 
and  airline  profits.  For  this  purpose  he 
uses  an  illustration  applying  the  law  to  a 
single  plane.  For  one  thing,  his  whole  ar- 
gument is  irrelevant  to  a  r^iscussion  of  the 
capital  gains  bill,  since  it  skips  over  the  real 
problem  of  how  the  airlines  are  going  to  be 
In  a  position  to  buy  these  planes.  Unless 
this  bill  is  passed,  the  airlines  will  not  be 
able  to  arrange  financing  for  their  reequlp- 
ment  programs  which  are  so  much  In  the 
public  interest.  Before  worrying  about 
whether  these  new  airplanes  might  some  day 
lead  to  excessive  profits  for  the  airlines,  we 
must  first  worry  about  how  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  buy  them. 

80  far  as  the  question  of  how  much  sub- 
sidy these  lines  might  some  day  get  for  op- 
erating these  new  planes,  I  have  two  brief 
comments.  In  the  first  place,  the  CAB  exam- 
iner's arithmetic  is  a  little  too  quick  and 
easy.  He  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  even 
if  the  airlines  were  to  receive  the  return 
which  he  assumes  is  guaranteed,  but  which 
in  fact  is  not.  most  of  this  would  be  re- 
quired to  repay  interest  on  the  loans  that 
would  have  to  be  made  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  financing.  In  addition,  he  has  also 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  CAB  will  con- 
tinue to  have  control  over  the  level  of  earn- 
ings of  the  subsidized  carriers.  Thus,  the 
opposition  to  the  bill  is  not  so  much  that  it 
Is  something  the  ahlines  do  not  need  now, 
but  that  It  might  some  day  lead  to  an  abuse 
in  the  futiu-e.  However,  the  hearings  have 
made  it  clear  that  reequlpment  with  mod- 
em, more  efficient  aircraft  offers  the  only 
real  prospect  of  substantially  reducing  sub- 
sidy requirements  In  the  future.  Far  from 
increasing  subsidy,  as  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed, the  effect  will  be  quite  the  contrary. 

KELIANCE  ON   CAB   ZZAMINES 

My  colleague  relies  extensively  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  CAB  hearing  examiner's  decision. 
This  represents  Just  one  man's  opinion 
which,  in  this  instance,  la  at  variance  wltli 
the  views  of  both  the  Board's  lawyer,  the 
bureau  counsel,  and  the  carriers  themselves. 
All  parties  to  that  proceeding  have  filed 
strong  briefs  taking  exception  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner's  findings. 

In  particular,  reliance  on  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer's finding  that  6  of  the  30  subsidized 
airlines  did  make  firm  arrangements  for 
financing  despite  the  past  recaptvire  of  their 
capital  gains.  This  is  a  broad-brush  state- 
ment which  simply  does  not  bear  analysis. 
For  one  thing,  the  Senator  and  the  examiner 
are  talking  &bout  a  small  percentage  of  the 
airlines.  Most  of  the  subsidized  airlines 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  any 
financing.  In  the  second  place,  when  we 
examine  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
few  carriers  who  have  made  some  arrange- 
ments, we  find  that  it  la  not  qtate  as  bright 
as  the  examiner  would  have  us  believe. 
These  arrangements  typically  incorporate 
seriously  limiting  conditions,  which  require 
that  the  carriers  maintain  or  create  a  mini- 
mum level  of  equity  capital,  a  minimum 
working  capital  level,  and  so  forth.  With- 
out the  assistance  offered  by  this  legislation, 
the  carriers  which  do  have  some  financing 
arrangements  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  are  based. 

Further,  to  the  extent  that  arrangements 
have  been  made,  they  provide  only  for  mini- 
mum initial  programs,  and  by  no  means  pro- 
vide all  of  the  financing  which  will  be  re- 


quired If  the  airlines  are  to  carry  out 
re^Knulbllltles  to  the  public  Interest.  Tbe 
ocndltlonB  In  the  few  arrangements  thfit 
haw  been  made  actually  limit  their  abllllty 
to  borrow  further  moneys  for  completion  of 
their  programs  and  in  some  cases,  due  to 
Increased  prices  of  aircraft,  win  not  co^r 
even  their  initial  programs.  \ 

These  considerations  which  fully  refute 
the  validity  and  significance  of  the  findings 
of  the  CAB  examiner,  are  set  forth  In  ei 
tions  and  briefs  which  a  number  of  the  iir 
carriers  have  filed. 

BTFASSINa   THE  BOABO 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there 
proceeding  before  the  CAB  to  determini 
policy  with  respect  to  capital  gains,  and 
suggests  that  the  carriers  have  come  to 
gress  in  an  effort  to  bypass  the  Board. 

is  entirely  incorrect.     In  point  of  fact,  ., 

CAB  proceeding  was  not  instituted  unftll 
after  the  84th  Congress  began  to  consider 
capital-gains  legislation.  The  further  sug- 
gestion implicit  in  Senator  Lausche's  state- 
ment that  the  Congress  should  wait  for  me 
CAB  declfiion  Is  clearly  untenable.  For  £e 
thing,  there  is  a  serious  question  whetner 
the  CAB  has  power  under  the  law  as  nfcw 
written,  to  permit  retention  of  capital  gains. 
Its  own  counsel  has  argued  vigorously  ito 
the  contrary.  Even  aside  from  that,  hokr- 
ever,  I  can  see  no  point  whatsoever  in  de- 
laying this  legislation  for  a  decision  of  Ihe 
CAB.  The  Board  is  a  creature  of  Congrt  h, 
and  the  Congress  Is  not  a  creature  of  1  be 
Board.  What  difference  will  it  make  wl  at 
the  Board  would  decide  if  the  Congress  1  te- 
lle ves  that  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  1  ill 
Is  wise  policy?  ^e  House  has  already  i  ix- 
pressed  its  opinion  by  passing  this  bill,  a  nd 
the  Senate  passed  a  similar  bill  in  the  8^  th 
Congress.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  I  he 
Congress  does  believe  that  this  is  wise  and 
desirable  legislation. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  woi  ild 
happen  if  we  were  to  delay  action  to  aw  lit 
a  decision  by  the  CAB.  If  the  Board  were  to 
decide  that  the  carriers  should  be  deprii  ed 
Of  the  use  of  these  funds  to  help  flnai.ce 
badly  needed  replacement  aircraft,  thcnlwe 
must  surely  reverse  this  decision  by  passing 
the  bill.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board 
were  to  decide  that  the  carriers  may  ^se 
these  funds,  such  policy  should  be  written 
Irrevocably  Into  the  law,  thereby  not  expos- 
ing the  airline  reequlpment  program  to 
uncertainties  and  vacillations  of  orfmirj^. 
tration  policymaking. 

DOUBLE  DEPKECTATION 

It  Is  Claimed  that  this  legislation  would  L, 
equlvalent  to  providing  the  airlines  with 
double  depreciation,  on  the  theory  that  me 
CAB  has  already  paid  depreciation  once.  Tils 
Is  altogether  misleading.  Subsidy  is  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  total  need  of  l^e 
carrier  and  depreciation  is  only  one  elem^t 
of  cost  which  goes  into  such  a  determination. 
Subsidy  Is  paid  to  the  carriers  for  perforto.- 
ing  services  which  are  in  the  national  Interest 
and  the  amount  of  subsidy  when  establlsl^ 
by  the  CAB  is  after  full  InvestigaUon  and  f |ill 
knowledge  of  the  elements  on  which  subsidy 
Is  determined.  It  is  no  more  correct  to  *iy 
that  subsidy  is  paid  for  depreciation  than  jto 
say  It  is  paid  for  pilots'  salary  or  gasoline! 

This  double  depreciation  argimient  also 
Ig^Mres  the  fact  that  capital  gains  obtainable 
from  sale  of  obsolete  equipment  are  due,  In 
by  far  the  major  part,  to  inflation  of  the  *  \\- 
lar.  To  permit  subsidized  carriers  to  ret^n 
capital  gains,  therefore,  would  merely  c 
able  them  to  keep  themselves  relatively  In 
the  same  position  they  would  have  been  n 
had  there  been  no  inflation. 

EXECUTIVE  OEPABTMXNT   ST7PPOBT  »OB  THE  B]  tX 

Both  Uie  Department  of  Coomierce  and  t  le 
S^oreau  of  the  Budget  have  endorsed  tie 
legislation  we  are  now  considering.  By  co  i- 
trast.  the  Comptroller  General's  oppositidn 


Is  based  on  considerations  which  I  h*^ 
vlously  discussed,  and  which  ahotild  riot.  In 
fact,  cause  tis  to  question  the  deair»bi  tty  of 
passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  ICr.  President.  I  fhank 
my  coU^kgue  from  Ohio  for  the  courteoy 
lie  extended  to  me  in  making  available  to 
me  the  statement  he  was  about  to  |nake. 
I  think  he  has  covered  the  gn>und.i  from 
his  viewpoint,  at  least,  very  clearljr  and 
concisely.  Even  though  I  do  not  Agree 
with  the  viewpoint  he  has  expressed,  I 
have  very  great  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  because  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  together  with  him  for  a  number  of 
years  when  we  were  fellow  govenw^rs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  tiiank  the  Sikiator 
from  Maine.  Even  though  my  rnpect 
for  him  in  the  past  was  tiigh.  it  hits  in- 
creased because  of  the  kind  remarks  he 
has  just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Tal- 
XADGB  in  the  chair).  The  com$iittee 
amendment  is  open  to  amendmenti. 

Mr.MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presidentj  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  committee  amendmjent  to 
the  committee  amendment.  whic|i  was 
reported  favorably  without  the  viite  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  i  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcisuvtivk  Clerk.  On  pige  3, 
line  14.  in  the  committee  amendment, 
after  the  word  "contracted",  it  ii  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "on  and  after  April 
6.  1958".  and.  In  line  21.  after  the!  word 
"above",  to  strike  out  the  period.  Ilnsert 
a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  I  flight 
equipment  in  which  said  gains  may  be  in- 
vested shall  not  include  equipment  de- 
livered to  the  carrier  prior  to  April  •, 
1956." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  Presldei*,  ttiis 

is  merely  a  technical  amendment  td  make 
more  certain  the  intent  of  the  comihittee. 
It  places  the  date  April  6,  1956.  ima  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  ^^lU  be 
,  impossible  for  any  airline  to  claim  Icredit 
for  the  use  of  the  investment  fuid  for 
planes  purchased  before  that  date.  In 
other  words,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
apply  gains  to  planes  purchased  iii  1953, 
1954,  or  1955.  The  amendment  tnakes 
the  bill  less  ambiguous.  The  conunittee 
decided  that  this  revision  would  make 
the  bill  much  better.  The  amendment 
also  removes  some  doubt  as  to  lettiers  of 
intent  being  firm  contracts,  which'  could 
have  blotted  out  the  opportunities  of 
some  of  the  feeder  lines  which  had  issued 
letters  of  intent  before  the  cut-off  date 
by  having  them  construed  as  purchases 
of  planes. 

I  think  there  Is  no  real  objection  to 
the  clarifying  amendment,  and  I  aisk  for 
a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  well  founded,  tf  the 
bill  is  to  be  passed,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  included.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  M<MmONET.  The  Senatorl  from 
Ohio  is  always  fair.  I  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  agree  to  this  amendtaient. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
Of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OWICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  ameaaded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  containing  the  provisions 
which  I  described  a  moment  ago.  To  my 
colleagues  who  were  not  on  the  floor  at 
the  time,  I  make  this  explanation 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  weather  is  very  inclement.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  engagements. 
It  is  now  5  minutes  before  6.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  tomorrow,  and  to  continue  our  dis- 
cussions at  that  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK    Certainly. 


RECESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
February  20. 1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19,  1958: 

Marion  C.  Matthes.  of  MiaMUrt.  to  be 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth 
Circuit,  vice  Charles  E.  Whlttaker.  elected. 

George  A  Colbatb,  of  New  Hamp>sblre.  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  New  Hampsnire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Be  Is  now  aerving  in  tU«  office  under  an 
anointment  which  expired  July  81,  1967. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  40:  31 :  They  that  toait  upon  the 
Lord  shaU  renew  their  strength:  they 
shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles: 
they  shall  run  and  not  he  weary;  they 
$tiaU  walk  and  not  faint. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  Thou  art  al- 
ways seeking  to  renew  our  strength  and 
courage  with  assurances  and  promises  of 
Thy  divine  counsel  and  companionship. 

We  humbly  confess  that  so  frequently 
we  follow  the  pattis  of  our  own  choice 
Instead  of  those  which  Thou  hast 
marked  out  for  us. 

Grant  that  when  this  day  comes  to  a 
close  and  the  evening  shadows  fall  there 
may  be  within  our  minds  and  hearts  no 
disturbing  memories  but  only  Thy  peace. 

Show  us  how  we  may  heal  our  fear- 
ridden  and  brokenhearted  world  of  the 
maladies  of  hatred  and  ill  will,  of  selfish- 
ness and  prejudice. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Batchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  sulxnitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1568)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for 
the  State  of  Nevada. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 

ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  PRTTDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  457).  with  an  amendment, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  invectlgatlons  and  studies 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  67,  85th 
Ck>ngress.  Incxirrcd  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $100,000  In  addi- 
tion to  the  unexpended  balance  of  any  sums 
heretofore  made  available,  for  conducting 
such  investigations  and  studies,  including 
expenditures  for  the  emplo3rment  of  a 
special  counsel,  Inveetigatora,  attorneya.  ex- 
perts, and  clerical,  stenograpliic,  and  other 
aaalstants.  ehaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  author- 
ized by  such  committee  or  subcommittee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$100,000"  and 
insert  "$76/XM." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 
Mr.  FRTKDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  con- 
current resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  57,  providing  additional  funds 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Wasiiington 
Metropolitan  Problems,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems  as  authorized  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  173,  agreed  to  August  29, 
1957,  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  February  1,  1958,  through  Janu- 
ary 31.  1959.  which  shall  not  exceed  $80,000. 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee. 

The  concurrent  xeaolution  was  con- 
eurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  the  C(»icurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 246,  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  compendiimi  of 
papers  collected  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Re9oli>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 
1,500  additional  copies  of  the  compendium 
of  papers  entitled  "Foreign  Trade  Policy — 
Compendium  of  Papers  on  United  States 
Foreign  Trade  PoUcy  Collected  by  the  Staff 
tat  the  Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Trade 
PoUcy    of    the    Conunittee    on     Ways    and 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Line  3.  strike  out  "one"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "two." 
I<ine  4,  strike  out  "five  hundred.** 

The  committee  amendments  wen 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMTTTEEr   ON   UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvmEs 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  404,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House 
Report  No.  1182,  current  session,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Dn -American  Ac- 
tivities nine  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  1183,  current  session,  en- 
titled "Communist  PoUtlcal  Subversion." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Line   2.  strike  o\rt  the  word  "nine"  and 

insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "five." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  C(xnmittee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  449)  providing  for  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  staff  consul- 
tation entitled  "The  Communist  Mind,** 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities 60,000  addlUonal  cc^ies  of  the  staff 
consultation  held  by  that  committee  during 
the  85th  Congress,  1st  session,  entitled  "Th* 
Communist  Mind." 
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with  the  f  oQowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Une  1,  after  tbe  word  "Reaolved,''  atrllw 
out  lines  1.  a,  8.  4.  and  8.  udA  Inaert  In  lieu 
thmwof  the  li^lowlng:  "Tltst  there  be 
printed  60,000  additional  ooplee  of  the  staff 
consultation  entitled.  The  Communist 
Mind,'  held  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
lean  Activities  during  the  8Sth  Congress,  1st 
session,  20,000  of  which  thall  be  for  the  use 
of  that  committee  and  80,000  to  be  prorated 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atlves  for  a  period  of  90  dajrs,  after  which 
time  the  imused  balance  shall  revert  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities." 

The  committee  amradment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  458)  providing  for  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  the  staff  consul- 
tations entitled,  "The  Ideological  Falla- 
cies of  Communism,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities 36,600  additional  copies  of  the  staff 
consultations  held  by  that  committee  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress,  1st  session,  entitled 
"The  Ideological  Fallacies  of  Communism." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Line  1.  after  the  word  "Reiolved,"  strike 
cut  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "That  there  be  printed 
80,600  additional  copies  of  the  staff  consulta- 
tions entitled  "The  Ideoloslcal  Fallacies  of 
Commxmlsm,'  held  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  during  the  85th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  10,600  of  which  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  that  committee  and  20,000  to 
be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  90  days, 
after  which  time  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  beneAts. 
and  tot  other  purposes,"  for  the  House  docu- 
ment room. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
A  motion  to  reooQsider  was  laid  an 
the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECXmiTY 
ACT  AND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  471)  to  print  7,500  additional  copies 
of  H.  R.  9467.  85th  Congress,  1st  session, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  7,500  ad- 
ditional copies  of  H.  R.  9467,  85th  Congress, 
1st  session,  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  benefits  pa3rable 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program,  to  provide  Insiir- 
ance  against  the  cost  of  hospital,  nTtrsing 
home,  and  surgical  service  for  persons  eligittle 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COL1 
RIVER 


lUMBXi 


by 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ho  cue 
Administration,  I  offer  a  privileged  o  m- 
current  resolution.  Senate  Concunent 
Resolution  28,  to  print  a  compilatloz  of 
materials  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Colun  bia 
River  and  Its  tributaries,  and  a^  f  oi  :ts 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  res(  lu- 
tion,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houst  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  taere 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a 
compilation  of  materials  relating  to  le  j^s- 
latlve  and  administrative  action  of  the  1  ed- 
eral  and  State  Governments  in  connec  ;lon 
with  the  development  of  the  water  resou  -ces 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its  tributai  les. 
Such  compilation  shall  be  prepared  uifder 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affiiirs. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  6,000  aildl- 
tlonal  copies  of  such  Senate  documeni ,  of 
which  1,000  copies  shall  be  bound  in  <■  oth 
and  4,000  copies  shall  be  bound  in  paper. 
One-half  of  such  additional  copies  shal  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  I  ite- 
lior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  one-half  of  i  uch 
additional  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inslilar 
Affairs. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  opn- 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  onlthe 
table. 


PRESIDINT 
DX;. 


MUTUAL      SECURITY      PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
NO.  338) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hduse 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  jvas 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committer  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to]  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateh 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  this 
year  set  forth  an  eight-point  program 
required  to  focus  the  resources  of 
America  upon  the  urgent  tasks  of  se- 
curity and  peace.    As  an  essential   !le- 


Ithe 
se- 


ment  of  that  effort,  I  recommended 
vigorous  continuation  of  our  mutual 
eurity  program.  I  now  ask  enactnient 
of  the  legislation  that  will  accomp  ish 
this 

It  is  my  duty  to  make  clear  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  vigorous 
vancement  of  this  program  is  our 
logical  course.  An  alternative  there 
to  discontinue  or  sharply  reduce 
program — ^but  the  consequences  w 
be: 

A  severe  dislocation  and  basic  impair- 
ment of  Free  World  power;  I 

A  certain  crumbling,  under  Slno-6o- 
viet  pressures,  of  our  strategic  overs  jas 
positions  and  a  forcing  of  these  positii  >ns 


make 
their 


progresdvely    back    toward    ouf    own 
shores;  i 

A  massive  increase  in  oar  own  <*f**ifft 
budget,  in  amounts  far  exceeding  nrntual 
security  appropriations,  necessltatUng  In- 
creases in  taxes; 

A  heavy  increase  in  inductions  of 
American  youth  Into  our  own  lAnned 
Forces;  and  f 

Ultimately  a  beleaguered  America,  her 
freedoms  limited  by  mounting  defense 
costs,  and  almost  alone  In  a  worl4  domi- 
nated by  International  eommunlsln. 

Those  who  would  consider  this  alter- 
native to  support  of  our  mutual  Security 
program  must  measiure  well  these  cr^n- 
sequences. 

Since  the  mutual  security  program 
was  initiated  10  years  ago,  its  estentials 
have  remained  the  same:  Its  meiins  are 
miUtary,  economic  and  technical  coop- 
eration with  other  nations.  Its  object  is 
to  preserve  peace  and  freedom  for  our 
Nation  and  for  other  nations  of  the  Free 
World.  Its  achievement  is  what  iqs  name 
declares — the  mutual  security 
own  and  other  free  nations. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  our  fears  o: 
decade  ago  that  Prance.  Italy,  am 
nations  of  Europe  devastated 
would  be  engulfed  by  the  Red  tid 
In  major  measure  to  this  great  p 
these  and  other  nations  of  Asia 
Middle  East  are  free  today  an 
with  us  against  Communist  domijnation. 

It  is  also  our  mutual  security  pt-ogram 
which  has  afforded  the  critical  margin 
of  assistance  reqiiired  by  still  ot^ier  na- 
tions, great  and  small,  in  order 
the  economic  progress  essential 
survival. 

The  accomplishments  under  this  pro- 
gram in  building  the  military  strength 
of  the  Free  World  have  been  dramatic. 
Since  1950.  when  the  military  assistance 
program  was  inaugurated,  thejground 
forces  of  countries  associated  with  us  for 
collective  defense  have  grown  to  Include 
nearly  5  million  well  tralw 
equipped  fighting  men  situated 
tegic  locations  around  tiie  world 
forces  have  Increased  by  over  li 
cent,  and  the  air  forces  of  these  nations 
now  include  32,000  aircraft,  ofj  which 
over  14.000  are  Jets.  In  the  buildup  of 
their  forces,  the  nations  associat^  with 
us  have  spent  over  five  times  as  zAuch  as 
we  have  expended  on  military  assfetance. 

The  value  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram to  our  national  safety  and  tio  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  is  mant^  times 
greater  than  its  cost. 

1.   MtTTXTAL    SECURrrr   IN   THE   NTTCLE/K   ESA 

The  United  States  will  keep  tts  own 
military  forces  strong  and  ready/  But 
we  must  not  allow  concentration  on  our 
military  might  to  divert  us  from  otjher  es- 
sential objectives  of  our  national  s  ;curlty 
program. 

The  major  objectives  of  our  secu  rity  ef- 
fort are  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  and  fr^om: 
First,  by  deterring  general  nuclei  war; 
second,  by  preventing  local  SinoiSoviet 
agsression;  and  third,  by  forestalling 
Communist  subversion  or  massive  eco- 
nomic penetration  of  other  nations. 

In  achieving  these  major  objectlives  of 
our  national  security  effort,  the  fautual 
security  program  is  indispensabl  5. 
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An  mankind  has  a  revulsion  against 
nuclear  war.  We  prayerfully  hope  that 
this  sentiment  will  ultimately  penuade 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  participate  In 
a  plan  of  genuine  disarmament.  Until 
then,  however,  we  must  "n^lntaln  the 
deterrent  power  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
This  power  Is  Immeasurably  Increased  by 
the  cooperation  of  nations  friendly  to 
us — In  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and 
Far  East,  and  in  our  own  hemisphere— 
and  by  the  forward  bases  there  main- 
tained. 

The  mutual  security  program  plays  a 
direct  part  in  the  availability  of  bases 
from  which  strategic  striking  forces  can 
be  staged  and  fueled.  Similarly,  It  makes 
possible  the  logistic,  warning,  and  de- 
fense facilities  essential  to  the  operation 
of  these  bases. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  Increases 
as  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
provide  this  supplement  to  our  striking 
power. 

ntZVKMTmO    LOCAL    AGCKXSSION 

Our  defensive  power  must  be  directed 
as  well  toward  deterring  local  aggressions 
which  could  lead  to  global  war  or  to 
piecemeal  absorption  of  the  Free  World 
by  Communist  imperialLsm.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Free  World  maintain 
strong  conventional  forces  capable  of 
dealing  effectively  with  such  aggressions 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  occur. 
America  alone  cannot  maintain  such 
forces  on  the  scale  required.  They  must 
be  developed  by  the  threatened  nations 
themselves. 

Those  nations  are  anxious  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense.  They  can  supply 
the  men  and  much  of  the  needed  facili- 
ties and  support.  But  many  of  them  lack 
the  modem  industries  necessary  to  pro- 
vide military  equipment  or  they  lack  the 
economic  strength  needed  to  bear  the  full 
biurden  of  the  agreed  military  effort.  To 
maintain  this  effort  they  must  have  help. 

We  provide  this  help — arms  through 
military  assistance  and  economic  aid 
through  defense  support. 

In  short,  our  own  military  strength, 
great  as  it  is,  is  vastly  increased  by  the 
power  of  our  allies,  by  the  bases  we  have 
Jointly  established  and  by  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  collective  security  system. 
ntxTSNTioiv  or  coionnnsT  sobtxssiom  akd 

PUfAllATIOlf 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  that  our 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
help  to  prevent  Communist  expansion  by 
force  of  arms.  We  are  equally  concerned 
by  the  danger  of  Communist  absorption 
of  whole  nations  by  subversion  or  eco- 
nomic penetration. 

Military  strength  alone  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate barrier  to  this  insidious  process. 

To  defeat  the  spread  of  communism 
by  these  means,  economic  progress  is  es- 
sentiaL 

Our  technical  assistance  and  economic 
development  programs  serve  this  larger 
purpose.  They  are  addressed  for  the 
most  part  to  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  P^-ee  Worid.  because  it  Is  In  these 
countries  that  freedcxn  now  hangs  most 
precariously  In  the  balance. 

More  than  1  bOllon  people  live  In 
these  newly  developing  nations.  Tliese 
CIV 163, 


people  want  economic  as  well  as  political 
Independence;  they  want  educatkm  and 
the  enriched  life  It  will  bring;  they  want 
a  Toloe  in  world  affairs;  and  they  want 
urgently  to  have  the  material  advances 
made  possible  by  modem  technology. 

The  governments  of  these  newly  de- 
veloping countries  are  now  under  pres- 
sure from  within  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and 
needs  of  their  people  for  education  and 
eeoncmiic  betterment.  They  are  exposed 
to  Communist  enticements  and  threats. 
Against  a  background  of  massive  social 
and  economic  problems.  soUd  steps 
toward  solving  these  problems  have  been 
taken. 

But  even  with  the  most  determined 
local  effort,  in  many  countries  the  pros- 
pects for  economic  growth — unassisted- 
are  not  promising.  If  free  institutions 
are  to  survive  in  these  coimtries  they 
must  have  external  help.  They  must 
have  technics  assistance  to  train  their 
manpower,  to  explore  their  resources  and 
use  them  productively.  They  must  have 
supplementary  capital  from  abroad  for 
investment  in  agriculture,  power,  trans- 
portation, and  industry.  They  must 
have  help  to  tide  them  over  economic 
difficulties  that  threaten  their  stability 
and  cohesion.  They  must  have  increas- 
ing trade  with  availability  of  necessary 
imports  and  growing  markets  over  a  long 
term. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  ec<m(Mnic  and 
technical  assistance  programs  to  enlarge 
the  community  of  nations  that  can  meet 
the  aspirations  of  their  people  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvement.  We  can 
help  to  demonstrate  that  growth  can  be 
achieved  more  readily  in  conditions  of 
freedom;  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
sacrifice  liberty  for  bread. 

It  is  also  in  our  interest  to  establish  a 
sound  basis  for  effective  international 
cooperation.  Poverty  Is  a  divisive  force 
in  the  world.  Working  together  with 
the  F>eople  of  less  developed  countries 
in  a  common  attack  on  poverty,  we  talk 
a  common  language  that  all  men  under- 
stand and  we  help  to  establish  the  basis 
for  better  relations  and  more  enduring 
cooperation  among  free  nations. 

We  also  have  an  economic  interest  In 
promoting  the  development  of  the  Free 
World.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  in- 
creased economic  strength  of  less  devel- 
oped countries  siiould  prove  mutually 
beneficial  in  providing  growing  markets 
for  exports,  added  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment, and  more  of  the  basic  mate- 
risds  we  need  from  abroad. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  bloc  are 
acutely  aware  that  the  economic  needs 
of  many  independent  nations  offer  com- 
munism a  valuable  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence the  poUtical  direction  in  which 
those  nations  will  move.  For  the  past  3 
years,  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  the  satellite  naticms  have 
been  offering  increasing  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  countries  of 
the  Free  World,  often  under  conditions 
that,  on  the  surface,  are  appealing. 
Tliey  have  already  concluded  agree- 
ments for  aid  Involving  substantial  sums, 
and  additional  offers  are  outstanding. 
In  several  free  nations,  the  aid  pledged 
by  the  Communist  bloc  equals  or  exceeds 
that  made  available  to  them  from  Free- 
World  nations  in  the  same  period. 


If  the  purpose  of  Soviet  aid  to  anj 
country  were  simply  to  help  it  overeome 

economic  difficulties  WittlOUt  infringing 

its  freedom,  such  aid  could  be  welcomed 
as  forwarding  the  Free-World  purpose  of 
economic  growth.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  international  e<»nmu« 
nlsm  to  indicate  this  can  be  the  case. 
Until  such  evidence  Is  forthcoming,  wa 
and  other  free  nations  must  »ftiimp  that 
Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new.  subtle,  and  long- 
range  Instrument  directed  toward  the 
same  old  purpose  of  drawing  its  recipi- 
ent away  from  the  community  of  free 
nations  and  ultimately  into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit. 

The  newly  Independent  countries  will 
not  knowingly  choose  subordination. 
They  are  proud  of  their  sovereignty. 
They  know  recent  histmry  which  shows 
plahily  that  whenever  the  opportunity 
has  arisen,  the  Soviet  Union  has  swal- 
lowed up  its  neighbors  and  is  willing  to 
use  tanks  to  crush  attempts  to  gam  free- 
dom from  Soviet  domination. 

Yet  if  newly  developing  countries  are 
forced  to  choose  between  abandoning  de- 
velopment programs  demanded  by  their 
people  or  achieving  them  through  Com- 
munist bloc  assistance,  the  opportunity 
for  Communist  economic  penetration 
will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  United  States  provided  economic 
and  technical  help  for  development  for 
many  years  before  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  began.  It  is  now  all  the  more 
important  that  we  and  other  developed 
nations  of  the  Free  World  should  con- 
tinue and  Increase  effective  programs  of 
aid  which  may  be  relied  on  by  the  less 
developed  countries  to  give  them  timely 
and  substantial  help. 

So  long  as  the  xmcommltted  coimtries 
know  that  the  rest  of  the  Free  World 
shares  their  aspirations  and  is  prepared 
to  help  them  achieve  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  In  independence  and  free- 
dom, we  can  be  confident  that  the  cause 
of  the  Free  World  will  prevaiL 

XL  THX  ntOGBAM   rOK  FISCAL  TBAB    IMS 

The  mutual  security  program  which 
I  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1959  con- 
tains essentially  the  same  component 
parts  as  authorized  by  the  Congress  last 
session.  To  carry  out  this  program  I  re- 
quest $3,942,100,000. 

MILTrABT    ASSXETTAMCK 

MiUtary  assistance  continues  to  be  the 
essential  program  by  which  we  join  with 
our  aUied  and  associated  nations  in 
maintaining  well-armed  forces  in  NATO, 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  and  in  other  key 
nations  In  the  Par  East  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Through  this  program  we  also 
supply  advanced  weapons  to  our  allies 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere  for  their 
effective  defense. 

The  mutual  defense  assistance  which 
we  have  furnished,  and  are  proposing  to 
furnish,  to  nations,  organizations,  and 
areas  of  the  Free  World  will  continue  to 
make  them  more  able  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  will  thereby  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
mote world  peace. 

I  ask  for  $1,800  mlUlon  for  military  as- 
sistance. This  sum  will  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  during  fiscal  year  1959  the  level 
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of  deliveries  carried  out  In  fiscal  year 
1857  and  projected  for  fiscal  year  1958. 


BT7PPOBT 

For  defense  support  I  request  $835  mil- 
lion to  go  to  12  countries  that  are  sup- 
portiner  substantial  military  forces. 
These  funds  are  needed  to  enable  the  re- 
cipient countries  to  make  a  mutually 
agreed  contribution  to  our  common  mili- 
tary effort.  This  amount  is  substantially 
what  I  requested  last  year  for  support  to 
these  same  12  cotmtries.  Of  the  toUd 
amount,  70  percent  would  be  used  In 
four  countries — ^Korea.  the  Republic  of 
China,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey. 

8PKIAI.  ASSISTANO 

Several  of  our  mutual  security  needs, 
some  closely  related  to  our  collective  se- 
curity effort,  cannot  be  met  through 
other  categories  of  assistance.  For  these 
we  shall  need  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance. I  request  $212  million  for  special 
assistance.  This  wUl  serve  two  main  in- 
terests : 

First.  Special  assistance  helps  main- 
tain political  and  economic  stability  In 
certain  nations  where  we  do  not  support 
substantial  military  forces.  Among  such 
nations  are  Morocco  and  Libya  where  we 
have  Strategic  Air  Command  bases  of 
great  importance.  In  fiscal  year  1958, 
assistance  of  this  nature  was  included 
within  the  category  of  defense  support. 
It  will  help  clarify  the  purpose  of  this 
assistance  if  it  is  now  provided  as  special 
assistance. 

Second.  Si>ecial  assistance  supports  an- 
other group  of  activities  not  falling  prop- 
erly under  other  categories  of  the  act ;  for 
example,  a  continuation  of  the  world- 
wide malaria  eradication  program,  the 
European  technical  exchange  program, 
and  a  program  in  Latin  America  to  pro- 
vide training  and  civilian  tsrpe  equip- 
ment to  military  engineer  units  for  con- 
struction of  useful  public  projects. 

DSVKLOPICXNT  LOAN  FUND 

This  Congress  in  Its  first  session  estab- 
lished the  development  loan  fund  to  help 
friendly  nations  strengthen  themselves 
by  encouraging  the  development  of  their 
economies  on  the  basis  of  self-help  and 
mutual  cooperation. 

This  action  was  taken  to  place  otu: 
economic  development  assistance  on  the 
long-term  basis  essential  for  sound 
planning  and  execution  of  development 
programs.  The  Congress  appropriated 
Initial  capital  of  $300  million.  The  fact 
that  the  fimd  has  already  received  ap- 
plications totaling  well  over  $1  billion 
Is  a  measure  of  the  hopes  which  these 
newly  developing  nations  place  in  it. 

I  request  that  the  $625  million  already 
authorized  to  be  made  available  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1959  be  appropriated 
In  full.  This  full  amount  is  needed  as 
additional  capital  for  the  fimd  in  order 
that  its  basic  objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  fund's  long-term  character  set  it 
apart  from  economic  assistance  else- 
where provided  In  the  mutual  security 
program.  I  believe  it  is  wise,  therefore, 
to  identify  the  fund  as  a  separate  entity. 
I  am  accordingly  requesting  incorpora- 
tion of  the  fund  with  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors which  will  both  act  as  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  fund  and  assure  coordi- 


nation with  our  foreign  policy  objectives, 
with  other  mutual  security  activities  and 
with  lending  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Intematiafial 
Bank. 

TBCHMICAX.   COOPBUTIOir 

Our  technical  cooperation  program  is 
well  established  and  has  wide  support  of 
the  American  people.  It  should  be 
gradually  increased  as  additional  a|)le. 
well-trained  technicians  can  be  ]|re- 
pared  to  work  abroad.  For  this  prognam 
I  ask  $142  million  for  fiscal  year  1951 

I  also  ask  $20  million  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  |Ta- 
tions  technical  assistance  program.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  United  States  took  the  Kad 
in  proposing  an  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram, including  the  establishment  df  a 
special  projects  fund,  in  order  to  nleet 
repeated  and  urgent  requests  from  !the 
newly  developing  nations  for  torxnd  of 
technical  development  not  now  available 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  propoBal, 
if  fully  implemented  by  contributions 
from  United  Nations  members,  wduld 
ultimately  result  in  a  United  Nations 
program  of  $100  million  a  year.  I  antf  ci- 
pate  that  an  appropriation  of  $20  million 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations 
under  this  arrangement  during  the  cjm- 
ing  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  I  request  $1.5  millioii  to 
continue  our  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

COMTIMOKNCr    rCTND  i 

Past  experience  has  proven  time  find 
again  that,  as  the  fiscal  year  develops, 
contingencies  will  arise  for  which  fimds 
will-  be  needed.  Gome  of  these  cai^be 
foreseen  but  without  certainty  as  to  ithe 
amounts;  some  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 
Considering  the  turbulent  state  of  .the 
world  today.  I  believe  a  fimd  of  $200 
million  for  contingencies  is  the  nUniniiiTn 
that  will  be  needed  for  these  purposes. 
Funds  in  the  same  amount  were  ire- 
quested  for  fiscal  year  1958  as  a  clearly 
distinguished  part  of  sF>ecial  assistafice. 
The  important  need  for  such  funds  can 
more  clearly  be  identified  through  a  sep- 
arate appropriation  to  be  used  asl  re- 
quired under  the  established  catego^es 
of  assistance. 

OTRXB   PBOOSAICS 

Pbr  other  programs  I  ask  the  appro- 
priation of  $106.6  million.  As  in  iast 
years  these  funds  will  provide  for  Tour 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fimd,  certain  refugee  prograpis. 
the  atoms-f  or -peace  program,  and  ;for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  econoinlc 
programs.  This  administrative  cost  in- 
cludes initial  funds  for  bringing  about 
an  increase  in  the  training  of  emplosrees 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  countt-ies 
In  which  they  will  serve.  This  is  [In- 
creasingly important  because  many!  of 
the  newly  Independent  nations  speak  lan- 
guages in  which  we  have  few  expertsT 

Zn.   COMCLTmON 

In  recommending  to  you  the  vigorous 
continuation  of  our  mutual-security  pro- 
gram, I  am  conscious  of  the  feelingt  of 
some  that  desirable  developments  shobld 
be  accomplished  In  this  country  befbre 
funds  are  used  for  development  abro  id. 


This  feeling  springs  in  large  paiK  from 
the  kind  of  misunderstandings  typified 
by  the  name  so  often  attached  |to  this 
program:  "foreign  aid."  This  npime  is 
often  used  as  though  the  progra^i  were 
some  sort  of  giveaway  or  handoutjto  for- 
eigners, without  benefit  to  ourselves. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  diapussed, 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  Our  o^utual- 
security  program  is  of  transcendent  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  the  {United 
States.  j 

No  one  would  seriously  argi^e  that 
funds  for  our  own  miUtary  forces  i  should 
be  denied  until  desirable  civilian  proj- 
ects had  been  provided  for.  Ifet  our 
expenditures  for  mutual  security  are 
fully  as  important  to  our  national  de- 
fense as  expenditures  for  our  ownFforces, 
and  dollar  for  dollar  buy  us  mor^  in  se- 
curity. I 

For  the  safety  of  our  families,  ihe  fu- 
ture of  our  children  and  our  continued 
existence  as  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford 
to  slacken  our  support  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  The  programjl  have 
recommended  represents  the  stnallest 
amount  we  may  wisely  Invest  in  mutual 
security  during  the  coming  year.  ■ 

DWIQHT  D.   ElSENHOWn. 

Thi  Wran  Housi,  February  1 ),  195$. 


CARL  HAYDEN,  OF  ARIZO  1A 

Mr.UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJe<tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemia4  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  X7DALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  is  a 
landmark  day  in  Congressional  history. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  too,  that  it  Is  a  red 
letter  day  for  the  State  of  Arizooa  and 
one  of  her  native  sons:  I  refer  ol  course 
to  the  dean  of  the  Congress  apd  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Cari.  Hatden.  [ 

For  Senator  Hatden  today  marks  the 
commencement  of  his  47th  year  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Since  our  Government 
was  foimded  in  1789  no  man  in  our  his- 
tory has  served  longer  than  46  years  in 
the  Congress.  The  holder  of  tlje  pre- 
vious record  for  Congressional  ^rvlee. 
our  colleagues  will  be  interested  td  know, 
was  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois, 
who  served  a  total  of  46  years  lln  this 
body.  I 

Senator  Haydek's  service  has  bfeen  di- 
vided between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
He  took  the  oath  as  Arizona's  first  Con- 
gressman on  February  19,  1912  and 
served  nearly  15  years  In  the  ;House. 
The  citizens  of  Arizona  elected  him  to 
the  United  States  Senate  In  19^6,  and 
he  has  served  continuously  in  that  body 
since  January  of  1927. 

Senator  Hayden  Is  a  modest  and 
kindly  man  whose  friends  on  botp  sides 
of  the  Capitol  are  legion.  His  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  his  State.  |  know 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  Join  me  14  wish- 
ing him  many  additional  years  0;  fruit- 
ful service  in  the  Congress. 
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DISASTER  LOAMS  TO  i^i^A'-'^t  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extoid  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  calling  on  my  friends  on  the  minor- 
ity side  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
White  House  to  bring  about  early  ap- 
proval of  and  the  signing  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  bill  S.  2920  to  authorize  dis- 
aster loans  to  small-business  concerns 
suffering  economic  loss  due  to  excessive 
rainfall. 

This  is  emergency  legislation.  The 
need  for  the  legislation  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  the  other  body  and  this 
House  where  this  bill  was  imanimously 
approved  on  February  10. 

There  is  not  only  a  tremendous  amount 
of  Interest  in  the  legislation  but  a  ter- 
rific need  for  the  credit  which  will  be 
made  available. 

Right  now  there  are  scores  of  small- 
business  firms  in  southetist  Missouri  who 
want  to  apply  for  loans  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  requests  for  information  on 
the  new  regulations  which  will  be  an- 
nounced by  SBA,  but  not  imtil  the  bill  is 
signed  by  the  President  and  becomes  a 
law.  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion is  ready  to  send  a  representative  into 
the  10th  Congressional  District  in  Mis- 
souri to  explain  the  new  regulations  but 
cannot  do  so  until  the  legislation  which 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  has  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

It  is  my  sincere  hoi>e  that  those  who 
handle  such  matters  in  the  White  House 
will  immediately  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  without  further  delay. 
1  have  already  contacted  the  White 
House  urging  early  action.  Actually 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
bill  was  not  signed  last  week. 


THE  REVERE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massa  chusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
when  so  many  of  the  fine  qualities  that 
characterized  the  growth  of  our  Nation 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  anonymity  of 
bigness,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  the 
character  and  Independence  of  our  news- 
papers, and  especially  those  in  our  small- 
er conmiunitles. 

The  Revere  Journal  is  one  of  these 
hardy  weeklies.  It  bears  one  of  the  most 
vigilant  names  in  American  history  and, 
since  its  birth  on  February  5,  1881.  it 
has  lived  up  to  its  courageous  inheri- 
tance. 

Published  In  the  city  of  Revere,  Mas;., 
which  is  next  door  to  Boston,  the  Joiunal 
is  noted  for  the  fact  that  it  believes  in 
Itself  and  serves  Its  readers  with  hon- 
esty and  Integrity. 


The  people  ot  the  cmnmunlty  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  unswerving 
allegiance  to  what  the  Journal  says. 

Because,  throagh  the  years,  they  have 
found  that  the  Journal  never  bows  to 
expediency. 

The  Journal  may  seem  small,  as  com- 
pared with  the  plants  of  big-city  news- 
papers, but  none  is  iMighter  or  more  up 
to  date.  Five  times  in  the  past  22  years 
the  growth  of  the  paper  has  forced  the 
Journal  to  move  into  larger  quarters. 
It  marked  its  75th  anniversary  by  open- 
ing a  new  $75,000  mechanical  plant  of 
the  most  modem  design.  Since  1936, 
when  its  present  publisher,  Sidney 
Curtis,  took  the  wheel,  the  Journal  has 
made  dynamic  progress,  true  to  the  New 
England  tradition  of  quality  before  size. 

Congratulations  to  the  Revere  Jour- 
nal on  its  happy  77th  birthday. 


ait  tomMTow  afternoon  and  Friday  dur- 
ing general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obj  ection. 


■^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerks  are  noti- 
fied that  no  extension  of  remarks  of  more 
than  300  words  shall  appear  in  the  body 
of  the  Recojrs  preceding  the  legislative 
program  of  the  day.  They  may  be  placed 
in  the  Record  following  that. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  C.  LEHR 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
considerable  regret  that  I  advise  the 
House  of  the  pa.«:sing  of  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Lehr,  of  Monroe.  Mich.,  who 
represented  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  in  the  73d  Congress 
from  1933  to  1935. 

Representative  Lehr  died  at  the  age 
of  79  after  a  long  and  distinguished  life 
of  public  service.  He  was  bom  at  Mon- 
roe, Mich.,  November  18,  1878,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1900.  He  prac- 
ticed law  in  Monroe  and  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  serving  as  city  attorney  of  Mon- 
roe from  1918  to  1922  and  again  from 
1928  to  1930.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Monroe  Board  of  Education  from  1926 
to  1936  and  a  member  of  the  Monroe 
Port  Commission  from  1936  to  1942. 
Representative  Lehr  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  ii.  1936. 

After  his  service  in  Congress,  he  was 
appointed  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  from  1936  until  1947,  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  private  business. 

I  am  sure  other  Members  of  the  House 
will  concur  with  me  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  surviving  members  of  his 
family. 

PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURINO 
.     GENERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services  have  permission  to 


YELLOWTAIL  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  463  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  tipon  the  adoxitlon  of  thiii 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunltte* 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
<H.  J.  Bea.  2)  to  provide  for  transfer  of  right- 
of-way  for  TeUowtall  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Hardin  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
and  payment  to  Crow  Indian  TYlbe  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  for  other  ptirposas. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  tar  amendment  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution  for  amend- 
noent.  the  CcMnmlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
same  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  eball  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Allen  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  463 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  2,  providing  for 
the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  title 
to  a  portion  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Hardin 
unit,  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
and  the  payment  to  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe,  the  owners,  for  land  required  for 
the  project. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  and  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

House  Joint  Resolution  2  was  amended 
by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee by  striking  out  all  of  the  preamble, 
and  providing  that  the  payment  to  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  wUl  be  $2,500,000  in- 
stead of  the  sum  of  $5  million,  the 
amount  in  the  Joint  resolution  as  intro- 
duced. The  committee  also  amended 
the  joint  resolution  to  provide  that  this 
sum  vill  be  full,  complete,  and  final  set- 
tlement of  any  and  all  claims  made  by 
the  tribe. 

Since  the  authorization  of  this  project 
In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  the 
question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
Crow  Indians  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy  and  conflicting 
opinions.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  recommended  2 
hours  of  general  debate  so  that  there  wUl 
be  ample  time  to  fully  discuss  all  the 
ramifications  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  was  reported  by  the  prcq^er 
legislative  committee  after  hearings  In 
committee.    We  had   hearings  In  the 
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Committee  on  Rules.  This  is  a  contro- 
versial subject  and  I  think  is  of  sufficient 
importance  that  it  should  come  before 
the  entire  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  the  rule,  but  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArekdsI  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannok]  spoke  at  some  length 
on  what  he  conceives  to  be  our  national - 
defense  posture  as  against  the  tlireat  of 
Communist  Russia.  Having  served  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  since  I 
first  came  to  Congress.  I  have  some 
knowledge  as  to  our  present  military 
strength,  our  defense  plans  in  the  event 
local  situations  arise  that  require  a  mili- 
tary response  or  in  the  event  of  the  out- 
break of  a  total  war,  and  also  what  is 
being  imdertaken  that  we  may  maintain 
military  superority.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  this  session 
of  Congress  our  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  devoting  full  time 
to  an  exhaustive  study  of  our  whole  de- 
fense posture,  now  and  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  answer 
the  various  questions  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoiu-i  [Mr.  Cannon],  but 
I  must  immediately  answer  when  he  in- 
fers that  we  are  practically  defenseless 
with  such  statements  that  the  only  three 
categories  in  which  we  are  ahead  of  the 
Russians  is  in  supercarriers,  tomahawks, 
and  scalping  knives.  That  simply  is  not 
true. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  interest  and 
concern  in  oiur  defense  status.  But  I 
definitely  do  not  share  his  fears  and 
alarmist  attitude.  Our  country  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenge  it  faces  to- 
day and  will  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
challenge  it  may  face  tomorrow. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  building  the  kind  of 
defense  we  must  have  to  insure  continued 
peace  and  security.  We  have  coordinated 
oiu*  defense  planning  with  those  of  our 
allies,  and  given  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  reason  for 
concern  but  there  is  no  reason  for  fear. 
We  can  be  confident  that  we  have  avail- 
able today,  and  will  be  prepared  for  to- 
morrow, the  use  of  weapons  of  retaliation 
80  devastating  that  the  cost  to  an  ag- 
gressor of  an  attack  on  us  would  be 
unbearable. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Bnincs]  and  ask  imani- 
moufl  consent  that  be  be  permitted  to 
speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  ot^ectlon. 

Mr,  BYRJfBS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  todflj  introduced  bill 
R  R.  10816  to  llberallM  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  tax  code  relating  to  capital 
Investment,  depredation,  corporate  In- 
come taxation,  and  estate  taxation  as 
the  applicable  provisions  affect  small 
tnisiness.    The  changes  that  I  am  pro- 


posing are  matters  that  need  attention 
irrespective  of  any  action  the  Congress 
may  take  on  legislation  lowering  ithe 
existing  tax-rate  schedules  that  consti- 
tute such  an  onerous  burden  on  all  our 
taxpayers  but  particularly  on  small  btisi- 
ness.  I  stress  the  fact  that  my  proposals 
constitute  needed  tax  revision  and  tare 
not  a  substitute  for  tax  reduction,  ^or 
would  the  enactment  of  this  bill  im] 
tax-reduction  prospects. 

This  legislation  essentially  implements 
the  policies  set  forth  in  the  Presideiit's 
tax  recommendations  to  the  Cong|-ess 
made  on  July  15, 1957,  based  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  The  legKla- 
tion  is  noncontroversial  and  it  shiuld 
be  possible  to  expedite  legislative  anion 
on  these  minimum  improvements  in  I  the 
tax  law  so  as  to  benefit  small  busine^  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  inter- 
ested persons  I  will  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  insert  a  detailed  sectionjby- 
section  analysis  of  the  legislation.  liow- 
ever,  it  may  be  appropriate  if  I  briefly 
summarized  the  provisions  of  the  bill  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks :  | 

First.  Section  1  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that,  with  respect  to  new  original  in- 
vestment, individuals  would  be  permitted 
to  deduct  as  an  ordinary  loss  a  losi  on 
the  stock  of  a  small-business  corporation. 
At  the  present  time  the  deduction  of 
such  losses  from  income  is  subject  ta  the 
general  limitation  on  net  capital  losses 
of  $1,000.  T 

Second.  Section  2  of  the  bill  wbuld 
extend  to  used  tangible  property  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  formulas  n^ade 
available  under  the  1954  code  for  bew 
tangible  property.  J 

Third.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  al- 
low an  election  to  corporations  with  a 
small  number  of  stockholders  toT  be 
treated  as  a  partnership  for  tax  pur- 
poses so  that  the  partner-sharehcider 
would  pay  individual  income  taxes  on  his 
respective  distributive  share  and  there 
would  be  no  tax  at  the  corporate  level. 

Fourth.  Section  4  of  the  bill  wbuld 
provide  for  installment  payments  o£  the 
estate  tax  attributable  to  investmenis  in 
closely  held  business  enterprises.     I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convmced  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  this  legislation  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to\fard 
the  amelioration  of  problems  confr^tnt- 
ing  small  biisiness  in  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  investment  capital  and  capital 
asset  replacement.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  legislation  would  serve  to  remedy 
the  present  trend  toward  busihess 
mergers  and  would  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  opportunity  for  s^all 
business  enterprises.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Ways  end 
Means  and  the  membership  of  this  idis- 
tinguished  body  to  Join  me  in  suppoft  of 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  win  include  as  a  part  of! my 
remarks  a  press  release  I  have  issued  in 
regard  to  tblf  l^lslative  measure  fol- 
lowed by  a  seetion-by-sectlon  anak^sls 
of  the  Un  and  the  text  of  the  bill: 

Th*  Honor«bl«  Jomr  W.  Btbwis,  RcptiWt- 
ean,  Wisconsin,  •  msmbsr  of  tlM  Uxwrl 
CommittM  on  Wsyt  snd  M««ns,  today  an- 
nounced ttas  introduction  of  Isglslstlon  d«« 
•lgn«d  to  llbmrallM  tlw  provUlon*  of  tb* 
Znt«m«l  B«venu«  Ckxl*  reUting  to  cftjitsl 


Inyestment,  depreciation,  corporate  !  incoms 
taxation,  and  estate  taxation  as  th^  appli- 
cable provisions  affect  smaU  business.  la 
Introducing  tbla  tax  revision  proposal  Mr. 
Btrnts  stated  that  the  purpose  of  ihia  btU 
was  to  Improve  the  application  of  tbe  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  our  Federal  talc  struc- 
ture so  as  to  remove  certain  handicaps  under 
which  small  business  presently  operates. 
The  Wisconsin  legislator  stressed  the  fact 
that  his  bin  should  be  considered  a  tax  re- 
vision measure  and  that  It  was  not  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  tax  reduction.  Be  ex- 
pressed the  further  view  that  the  changes  h« 
was  proposing  in  the  tax  law  werelmattera 
that  needed  attention  irrespective  of  any 
action  by  the  Congress  directed  to^rard  the 
lowering  of  tax  rates  and  the  enactment  of 
his  proposal  would  not  impair  taj  reduc- 
tion prospects. 

The  four  sections  of  Mr.  Btinxs'  bill  im- 
plement the  policies  set  forth  in  tte  Presi- 
dent's tax  recommendations  to  tlie  Con- 
gress piade  on  July  16,  1957,  based  on  the 
proposals  of  the  President's  Cabinirt  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  These!  recom- 
mendations  were  the  proposals  that  the  Re- 
publican membership  of  the  Houie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  Aurust  16, 
1957,  unanimously  acted  to  call  on  the 
Democrat  House  leadership  to  expedite  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress. 
Mr.  BTXNE8  indicated  that  becaus^  of  the 
support  of  these  specific  tax  prop^als,  as 
reiterated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  "treasury 
In  his  appearance  before  the  House  tf"ommlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  January  as.  1958, 
and  because  of  their  noncontroversnl  char- 
acter. It  should  be  possible  to  expedite  the 
legislative  consideration  of  these  minimum 
Improvements  In  the  tax  law  so  as  to  bene- 
fit smaU  business  at  the  earlioBt  date 
possible.  T 

In  citing  the  need  for  such  leglglj|tlon  the 
Wisconsin  legislator  called  attentioh  to  the 
fact  that  among  the  total  business  popula- 
tion of  approximately  4.3  million  enterprise* 
almost  4.2  million  fall  In  the  category  of 
small  business.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 26  million  persons  find  emi^ioyment 
In  the  smaU-buslness  community.  Mr. 
Btrkks  stated  that  these  statUtlcf  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  s  vital  economic 
strength  on  the  part  of  small  builness  so 
as  to  assure  that  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  remain  competitive  and  productive  of 
opportunities  for  individual  Initiative  and 
enterprise.  Mr.  Bymites  pointed  outl  that  of 
the  more  than  8.000  business  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Mnce  lU 
establishment  on  August  1.  1953,  in  the  total 
amount  of  $398.1  million,  the  percentage  al- 
location of  the  dollar  volxime  of  siifch  loans 
amounted  to  approximately  34.4  percent  of 
the  toUl  for  equipment  and  facllllles  and 
33.1  percent  for  working  capital.  To  the 
substantial  extent  that  this  new  legislation 
would  make  Investment  capital  more  readily 
available  to  small  business  and  would  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  smaU  business  to  Accumu- 
late sufficient  capital  for  operations  and 
equipment  purchases,  this  tax-revU«on  leg- 
islation would  improve  the  eoonomlq  poetur* 
of  the  business  community.  1 

Mr.  ErsifEs  expressed  the  view  thit  fsror- 
able  consideration  by  the  Congree4  °^  ^1* 
legislation  would  benefit  farmers  a^  well  as 
Incorporated  and  unincorporated  14duetrlal 
and  commercial  sctlvlties. 

A  description  of  the  bill  by  eectl^ns  wKb 
potential  taxpayer  benefldarlee  aid  ectU 
mated  revenue  losses  follows :  | 

Section'!:  This  esetlon  of  the  bin  would 
•mend  eeetlon  166  of  tb«  1964  eodsf  so  tlist 
wltb  reepeet  to  new  original  investOMmt  ladl' 
vldnals  in  eeruin  cases  would  be  permitted 
to  deduct  M  an  ordinary  lose  a  loss  on  ttas 
stock  of  •  small-buslnses  eorporstloni  JJndtr 
existing  isw  sueti  a  loee  would  bate  to  bs 
treated  s«  a  cspltsl  lose  and  the  ttedtietl- 
bUity  Is  subject  to  the  general  Umlt^tlon  on 
net  capital  loeses  of  61,000.     Tbej  annual 
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eelllng  on  the  f««T>miitn  dediictlble  amount 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing  • 
Joint  retvim  would  be  $100,000  and  in  the 
case  of  aU  other  Individual  taxpayers  the 
ceUing  would  be  $60,000.  To  be  eligible  the 
investment  would  have  to  be  In  a  small-busi- 
ness corporation  that  was  a  domestic  con- 
cern with  equity  capital  not  In  excess  of 
$350,000  after  the  new  stock  acquisition. 
There  la  no  inunedlate  estimated  revenue 
loss  from  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
and  Its  applicability  would  be  to  any  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  to  whom  the  stock  in  ques- 
tion was  Issued  in  exchange  for  cash  or  other 
(voperty  (not  including  stock  or  securities). 

Section  2:  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
extend  to  lued  property  the  accelerated  de- 
preciation formulas  made  available  under 
the  1954  code  for  new  property.  The  1954 
code  specifically  authorizes  three  accelerated 
formulas  for  computing  depreclaUon;  viz.: 
(1)  the  declining  balance  method,  (2)  the 
sum  of  the  years-digits  method,  and  (3) 
any  other  consistent  method.  Existing  law 
limits  the  appUcation  of  these  depreciation 
methods  to  tangible  property  having  a  use- 
ful life  of  3  years  or  more  and  which  is  new 
property.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would  make 
these  three  accelerated  depreciation  formulas 
appUcable  to  used  tangible  property  ac- 
quired by  Individuals  or  corporations.  The 
maximum  annual  celling  on  property  ac- 
quisitions to  which  the  accelerated  formulas 
can  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife  filing  a  Joint  return  is  $100,000  and  In 
the  case  of  ail  other  taxpayers  is  $50,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  loss  from 
this  provision  In  the  first  year  of  operation 
would  be  $75  mUUon  and  In  the  second  year 
would  be  $170  million,  a  large  part  of  which 
represents  a  tax  deferral  rather  than  a  reve- 
nue loss.  The  benefit  could  potentially  ac- 
crue to  approximately  9.6  million  individual 
taxpayers  and  to  700,000  corporations. 

Section  8:  This  section  would  allow  an 
election  whereby  certain  corporations  with  a 
small  number  of  stockholders  could  elect  to 
be  treated  as  a  partnership  for  tax  purposes 
so  that  the  partner-shareholder  would  pay 
Individual  income  taxes  on  his  respective 
distributive  share  and  there  would  be  no  tax 
at  the  corporate  level.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  section  would  provide  a  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  $35  mUllon  annually  and  that 
100,000  corporations  would  be  potential 
beneficiaries  of  this  liberalization. 

Section  4:  This  section  of  the  bill  would 
provide  for  installment  payments  of  the 
estate  tax  attributable  to  investments  in 
closely  held  enterprises.  The  bill  would 
permit  an  executor,  at  his  election,  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  estate  tax  attributable  to 
Investments  in  closely  held  business  entor- 
prtses  in  two  or  more  (but  not  more  than 
10)  Installments.  A  closely  held  buslneas 
enterprise  is  defined  to  Include  a  business 
proprietorship,  a  business  i>artnershlp  hav- 
ing 10  or  fewer  partners,  or  a  business 
corporation  having  10  or  fewer  stockholders. 
It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  there  would  be  a  deferral  of  tax 
liability  of  $30  million.  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  this  figure  does  not  represent  a  reve- 
nvM  loss  because  such  taxes  will  eventually 
be  paid  as  provided  under  the  bill.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  esUnutte  the  number  of  tax- 
payers (estates)  that  would  bs  benefited  by 
tbls  provision. 

ifr.  Brum  sUted  that  the  effective  date* 
for  the  applicability  of  these  propoaed 
changes  Is  prospeetlvs  as  provided  In  tbs 
bill.  However,  be  emphasised  tbat  this  de- 
sision  was  for  latroduetory  purposss  only 
and  that  be  would  uk  that  tbe  sommlttes 
give  study  to  making  eeetlons  1  and  3 
retroactive  la  ttislr  appUsatloa, 

HcTfcm  sr  ttniuw  Aitaltsis  or  nn  Biu. 
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Section  1.  Losees  on  etoek  leeusd  by  mall- 
buslneas  oorporatlons:  Tbie  section  amends 


section  166  of  the  1964  code  (relating  to 
deduction  for  loases)  to  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section (h)  under  which  individuals  wotild. 
In  certain  cases,  be  permitted  to  deduct  as 
an  ordinary  loss  a  loss  on  the  stock  of  a 
small-business  corporation  which,  under 
existing  Uw,  would  have  to  be  treated  as  a 
capital  loss. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  section  165  (h) 
establishes  the  qualifications  for  the  ordi- 
nary loss  treatment.  The  taxpayer  miut  be 
an  individual  to  whom  the  stock  in  question 
waa  Issued  by  a  small-business  corporation 
in  exchange  for  cash  or  for  other  property 
(not  including  stock  or  securities).  A  loss 
stutained  by  the  taxpayer  on  that  stock  Is 
to  be  treated  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  an  asset  wiiich  U  not  a  capital 
asset  (that  is  to  say,  as  a  loss  which  can  be 
used  to  offset  income  and  which  la  not  sub- 
ject to  the  various  limitations  appUcable  to 
the  recognition  of  capital  loeses). 

Paragraph  (2)  of  the  new  section  165  (h) 
establishes  a  ceiling  on  the  aggregate 
amount  which  may  be  treated  as  an  ordi- 
nary loss  under  this  new  provision  In  any 
one  taxable  year.  The  annual  ceUing  in  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  flUng  a  Joint 
return  will  be  $100,000.  In  the  case  of  aU 
other  individual  taxpayers,  the  annual  ceU- 
ing will  be  $50,000.  Under  these  provisions, 
a  hxisband  and  wife  in  a  common-law  State 
will  be  able  to  get  the  same  benefit  from  the 
provision  as  a  husband  and  wife  in  a  com- 
munlty-proi>erty  State  under  the  laws  of 
which  the  loss  is  deemed  as  sustained  one- 
half  by  the  hxisband  and  one-half  by  the 
wife. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  the  new  section  165  (h) 
contains  a  definition  of  the  term  "small- 
business  corporation"  for  purposes  of  the 
new  provision.  The  corporation  must  be  a 
domestic  corporation.  In  addition,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  only  if.  immediately 
after  the  issuance  of  the  stock  in  question, 
its  equity  capital  does  not  exceed  $250,000. 
For  this  piirpose,  eqtilty  capital  means  the 
excess  of  the  corporation's  cash  and  other 
property  over  its  aggregate  indebtedness. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  pro- 
vides that  in  any  group  of  controUed  corpo- 
rations the  amount  of  equity  capital  to  be 
taken  into  account  is  the  aggregate  equity 
capital  of  all  the  corporations  in  the  group. 
For  purpose  of  determining  control,  an  80- 
percent  test  is  used. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  the 
new  section  165  (h)  deals  with  the  problem 
Of  stock  Issued  to  a  taxpayer  for  property 
which  has  a  fair  market  value  leas  than  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  basis  property  In  that 
property.  In  general.  If  this  is  the  case,  and 
if  the  exchange  of  the  property  for  the  stock 
is  a  transaction  in  which  the  economic  loss 
already  sustained  by  the  taxpayer  is  not  then 
recognized,  the  ordinary  loss  treatment  pro- 
vided in  section  165  (h)  will  be  avaUable  only 
for  further  loss  sustained  on.  and  properly 
attributable  to,  the  amount  Invested  In  the 
small-business  corporation. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  the 
new  section  165  (h)  provides,  in  certain 
limited  cases,  the  ordinary  loss  treatment 
even  though  there  has  been  a  reorganization 
since  the  taxpayer  made  his  original  invest- 
ment. For  example,  if  there  U  a  recapitalisa- 
tion of  the  corporation,  or  If  the  corporation 
changes  Its  name  or  State  of  Incorporation, 
tbe  ordinary  loss  treatment  would  be  avail- 
able wltb  respect  to  tbe  new  stock  Issued  In 
the  reorgsnlcatlon. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  psrsgraph  (4)  of  the 
new  eeetlon  166  (b)  makes  it  dear  tbat  for 
piupoese  of  those  proviskms  of  the  net  op- 
erating loM  deduction  which  provlds  that 
Bontouslases  deductions  of  an  Individual  ean 
be  taken  Into  aooouat  only  to  the  sstsnt  of 
Donbusiasss  iseoois,  ths  dsscrlbsd  losses  on 
stock  in  saall-buslnsss  oorporatlons  srs  to  bs 
tfMtsd  ss  attributable  to  a  trade  or  business 
of  the  taspayer. 


Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  the 
new  section  165  (h)  provides  that  the  new 
tax  treatment  will  not  be  avaUable  to  trusts. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  bm 
provides  the  effective  date  for  the  ordinary 
loss  provisions  described  above.  In  general, 
the  amendments  will  apply  to  stock  Issued 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bm.  How- 
ever, new  stock  issued  in  a  tax-free  reorgani- 
zation after  the  date  of  enactment  wm  be 
treated  as  having  been  Issued  before  such 
date  if  the  old  stock  surrendered  in  the  reor- 
ganization was  Issued  before  such  date  of 
enactment. 

Section  2.  Extension  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation formulas  to  used  property:  The  1054 
code  specifically  authorized  three  accelerated 
formulas  for  computing  dein^clation:  (1) 
The  declining  balance  method  (at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  twice  the  straight-line  method). 

(2)  the  sum  of  the  years-digits  method,  and 

(3)  any  other  consistent  method  which,  dur- 
ing the  first  two-thirds  of  the  useful  life  of 
the  property,  does  not  produce  aggregate  de- 
ductions in  excess  of  those  produced  under 
the  decUning  balance  method  described  In 
clause  (1)  above.  Section  167  (c)  of  the  1954 
code  limited  the  appUcation  of  these  8 
new  methods  to  tangible  property  having  a 
useful  life  of  3  years  or  more  which.  In  effect, 
is  the  new  property. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  bUl 
amends  section  167  (c)  of  the  1954  code  to 
make  the  three  accelerated  formulas  for 
computing  depreciation  appUcable  to  used 
property  acquired  by  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. As  In  the  case  of  new  property,  the 
property  concerned  must  be  property  which 
is  not  intangible  property,  and  it  must  have 
a  remaining  tiseful  life  (at  the  time  of  ac- 
quisition) of  at  least  3  yeara. 

The  bm  places  a  dollar  cemng  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  xised  property  acquired 
in  any  one  taxable  year  to  which  the  accele- 
rated formxUas  can  be  appUed.  The  annual 
ceUlng  In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
filing  a  Joint  return  Is  $100,000.  In  the  case 
of  all  other  taxpayers,  the  annual  celling  Is 
$50,000.  If  the  taxpayer  acquires  more  than 
$50,000  (or  $100,000)  In  used  property  in  any 
one  taxable  year,  then  he  Is  to  be  permitted 
to  designate  the  property  to  which  the  new 
provisions  are  to  apply.  The  bUl  also  pro- 
vides that  In  determining  whether  the  dollar 
celling  have  been  exceeded  for  a  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  the  tax- 
payer's Interests  In  any  used  property  which 
may  have  been  acquired  by  a  partnership  of 
which  he  is  a  member. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
amends  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  the 
1954  code  to  provide  that  If  a  taxpayer  has 
taken  accelerated  depreciation  with  respect 
to  used  property  and  then  sells  or  exchanges 
that  property,  the  gain  wUl  be  considered  to 
be  capital  gain  (and  not  ordinary  Income) 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  amotint  realized 
exceeds  what  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  basia 
would  have  been  If  he  had  not  used  one  of 
the  three  new  formulas  for  computing  de- 
preciation. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  the  hUl  pro- 
vides an  effective  date  for  the  above  de- 
acrlbed  provisions  relating  to  depreciation 
for  used  property.  The  amendments  wm 
apply  to  property  aeqtUred  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  Uie  Mil. 

Section  6.  Section  of  certain  corporations 
to  be  treated  se  partnerships.  Subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  1664  eode  provided  aa 
election  for  certain  partoersh^  and  proprle- 
torshlpe  to  be  taxed  ae  eorporatlons.  Sab- 
sectton  (s)  of  esetlon  f  of  tlM  Mil  soMnds 
•ubehapter  B  to  sdd  a  new  part  (eontatnlag 
eeetlons  1671  and  1673)  to  provide  an  else- 
tlon  whereby  eertala  eorporatlons  with  a 
email  ntimbsr  of  sbsrsholdsn  may  elsst  to 
be  trsatsd  ss  a  partaenhip  (tbat  Is  to  say, 
ths  partners  would  pay  indlvUtusl  Insoms 
taxee  on  their  reepeetlve  distributive  shares 
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at  Income,  and  thers  woiild  be  no  tax  at  the 
corporate  level). 

Subeectlon  (a)  of  the  new  section  1371 
provides  the  general  rule  that  a  qualified 
domestic  corporation  may  elect  to  be  treated 
as  a  partnership  for  purposes  of  chapter  1 
of  the  1954  code  (relating  to  normal  taxes 
and  aiirtaxes).  The  election  must  be  made 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  close  of  the 
corporation's  first  taxable  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  1371 
in-ovldes  that  all  persons  who  have  held  stock 
In  the  cori>oratlon  at  any  tim^  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  its  first  taxable  year  and  on 
or  before  the  last  day  for  making  the  elec- 
tion must  consent  to  the  election  and  to  all 
regulations  which  have  been  prescribed,  with 
respect  to  this  tax  treatment,  on  or  before 
such  last  day.  Stockholders  who  acquire 
stock  after  the  last  day  for  making  the  elec- 
tion will.  If  a  valid  election  has  been  made, 
be  treated  as  having  consented  to  the  elec- 
tion and  to  the  same  regulations  to  which 
the  other  shareholders  have  consented. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  1371 
grants  broad  regulatory  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  these  new  provisions.  He  Is  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  determine  tax  liability  and  to  pre- 
vent the  avoidance  of  tax  liability. 

Subsection  (d)  (1)  of  the  new  section  1371 
provides,  in  general,  that  any  election  to  be 
treated  as  a  partnership  is  to  be  irrevocable. 
Subsection  (d)  (2)  recognizes  that  there  is 
a  special  problem  ponfrontlng  taxpayers  dur- 
ing the  period  while  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment Is  form\ilating  regulations  under  the 
new  provisions.  It  provides  that  an  elec- 
tion made  during  this  transitional  period 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  third  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  full  regulations  on  these 
new  provisions  are  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  new  section  1372  deals  vrlth  qualifi- 
cations and  special  rules.  Subsection  (a) 
provides  that  a  corporation  may  make  the 
election  only  If  it  Is  organized  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and  only  If  it 
meets  certain  fxirther  testa  with  respect  to 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  its 
first  taxable  year  and  ending  on  the  60th 
day  after  the  close  of  that  year.  Throughout 
that  period  (1)  It  must  have  not  more  than 
10  shareholders  (no  one  of  which  can  be  a 
corporation  or  a  trust),  (2)  no  shareholder 
can  have  been  a  nonresident  alien  or  a  for- 
eign partnership,  (3)  the  corporation  must 
not  have  been  a  party  to  a  reorganization 
(Including  a  so-called  divisive  reorganiza- 
tion), other  than  a  simple  recapitalization 
or  a  mere  change  in  name  or  place  of  or- 
ganization, (4)  the  corporation  must  have 
only  one  class  of  stock,  and  (S)  no  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation 
may  be  owned  by  persons  who  formerly 
owned  the  business  of  the  corporation  as  an 
unincorporated  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  an  election  had  been  made  under  sec- 
tion 1361  to  have  It  taxed  as  a  corporation. 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  of  the  new  section  1372 
provides  that  the  election  will  be  treated 
as  terminating  at  any  time  when  the  share- 
holders who  actually  consented  to  the  elec- 
tion cease  to  own  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation.  The  precise  time 
of  termination  of  the  election  is  left  to  the 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  under  the  new 
provisions,  except  that  the  regulations  can- 
not prescribe  a  termination  date  earUer  than 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  cor- 
poration first  ceased  to  satisfy  the  80  per- 
cent stock  ownership  provision  described 
above. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  of  the  new  section 
1372  provides  that  in  any  case  where  an 
election  Is  terminated  by  reason  of  a  change 
in  ownership,  the  corporation  may  make  a 
new  election,  for  Its  fl»t  taxable  year  ending 


after  the  twmlnatlon,  and  for  all  kiter  tax- 
able years.  The  new  election  will  be  avail- 
able only  If  the  corporation  again  sat^flea 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  pitovl- 
slons,  other  than  that  this  to  its  first  tax- 
able year. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  1372 
makes  it  clear  that  any  employee  of  the 
corporation  who  also  owns  stock  In  the  cor- 
poration is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  employee 
for  purposes  of  those  provisions  of  the  1954 
code  which  relate  to  qualified  pension  jand 
profit-sharing  plans.  I 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  secUon  ^372 
provides,  in  general,  that  if  a  corporaltlon 
which  has  made  an  election  under  the  new 
provisions  issues  a  new  class  of  stock,  the 
tax  liability  of  the  corporation  and  its  sbare- 
holders  will  be  determined  as  if  no  ele<3tion 
to  be  treated  as  a  partnership  has  been 
made. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  1372 
provides,  in  general,  for  tolling  periods  of 
limitations,  both  with  respect  to  creditsland 
refunds  and  vrtth  respect  to  deficiencies  for 
the  transitionalTperlod  while  full  regulalttons 
are  being  worked  out  for  the  new  provisions. 
The  subsection  also  provides  for  a  similar 
tolling  in  any  case  where  the  corporation 
Issues  a  new  class  of  stock  without  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  new  section 
provides.  In  general,  that  the  provisioz 
chapter  1  of  the  1954  code  (relating  to 
mal  taxes  and  surtaxes)  and  of  subtitle] 
such  code  (the  administrative  provisl^  , 
which  apply  to  partnerships  shall  apply  to  a 
corporation  making  the  election,  and  the 
provisions  of  such  chapter  and  subtitle 
which  relate  to  partners  shall  apply  to  the 
shareholders  of  that  corporation.  The  lore- 
going  rule  will,  of  course,  yield  to  any  ispe- 
clflc  requirements  of  the  new  part,  andjmay 
be  modified  by  regulations.  | 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  thffl  bill 
contains  certain  technical  amendment  to 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  1954  (ode, 
including  a  conforming  amendment  to  I  sec- 
tion 1361  of  the  code  (which  deals  pith 
partnerships  and  proprietorships  electirg  to 
be  taxed  as  corporations) . 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  bill  jon- 
talns  the  efTective  date  for  the  section.  [The 
amendments    will    apply    to    taxable 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactmez 
the  bill. 

Section  4.  Installment  payment  of 
tax  attributable  to  Investments  In  cl 
held  business  enterprises:  Subsection  {i^, 
section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section  )6157 
to  the  1954  code  to  provide  for  Installment 
payments  of  estate  tax  attributable  to  invest- 
ments in  closely  held  business  enterpriaes. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  new 
section  6157  permits  an  executor,  at  his  slec- 
tlon,  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  estate  taj ;  at- 
tributable to  investments  In  closely  held 
biislness  enterprises  in  2  or  more  (but  not 
more  than  10)  installments.  The  portlcn  of 
the  estate  tax  attributable  to  other  ass^  of 
the  estate  must  be  paid  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed under  existing  law.  . 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  depnes 
the  term  "closely  held  business  enterprise" 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  -me  term 
means — 

(1)  a  business  proprietorship; 

(2)  a  business  partnership  having  10  oi  less 
partners;  or 

(3)  a  business  corporation  having  li)  or 
less  stockholders. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section 
6157,  the  first  Installment  is  required  t)  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  vrtthout  regard  to  theVew 
privilege  of  paying  In  InstaUments.  ,  (In 
general,  15  months  after  the  date  of '  the 
decedent's  death.)  Each  succeeding  Install- 
ment must  be  paid  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  time  required  for  the  preceding  In- 
stallment. 


\  * 


Subsections  (e)  and  (d)  contain  pfovtolons 
relating  to  redetermining  the  amount  of  r»- 
raalnlng  Installments  if  a  deflciencgr  is  as- 
sessed, and  for  accelerating  the  time  ;for  p«y« 
Ing  all  remaining  Installments  if  anj)  install- 
ment to  not  paid  on  time.  j 

Under  subsection  (e)  of  the  ne^  sectton 
6157,  the  Secretary  or  hto  delegate  may  re- 
quire  the  fiimishing  of  a  bond  (not  exceed- 
ing double  the  anx}unt  which  the  executor 
elects  to  pay  in  installments)  coqdltloned 
upon  the  payment  of  the  amount  (xtended 
In  accordance  with  the  new  section  6157. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
amends  section  6601  (c)  (2)  of  the  1954  ooda. 
Under  this  provision  the  amount  which  the 
executor  elects  to  pay  in  Installments  will 
bear  Interest  at  6  percent  per  anT>»n|  for  the 
period  after  16  months  after  the  decedent's 
death.  i 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  |the  bill 
makes  three  technical  amendments.  The 
first  conforms  a  table  of  sections;  the  second 
makes  it  clear  that  provisions  of]  section 
6161  of  the  1954  code  which  retote  tc|  extend- 
ing the  time  for  paying  the  estate  tax  In 
case  of  tmdue  hardship  are  not  to  ajso  apply 
to  the  Installment  payments  elected  by  xhm 
executor  under  the  new  section  6157j  and  the 
third  provides  for  suspension  of  theirunnlnff 
ot  the  period  of  limitations  for  assessment 
or  collection  of  the  tax  for  the  period  of  the 
extension  granted  under  the  newj  section 
6157.  I 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  amendments  made  by  section  4 
are  to  apply  with  respect  to  estates  at 
decedents  dying  after  the  date  of  tl^  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 
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H.   R.    10818 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Into-nal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  remedy  certain  handica ;»  under 
which  small  business  now  operat 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

Section  1.  Loeses  on  stock  Issued  %j  ^aaall 
Business  Corporatlona 

(a)  Treatment  as  Ordinary  Loss^.— Sec- 
tion 165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  deduction  for  lueses)  to 
amended  by  redesignating  subeectiob  (h)  as 
subsection  (1)  and  by  Inserting  altter  sub- 
section (g)   the  following  new  subjection: 

"(h)  Losses  on  stock  Issued  by  smcUl  busi- 
ness corporations. —  i 

"(1)  In  general:  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, if—  r 

"(A)  a  loss  to  on  stock  in  a  small  puslness 
corporation  which  was  issued  to  the  tax- 
payer by  such  corporation  in  exchange  for 
cash  or  other  property  (other  than  stock 
and  securities),  and  | 

"(B)  such  loss  would  (but  tot  thto  sub- 
section) be  treated  as  a  loss  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset, 
then  such  loss  shaU  be  treated  for  pxirpoeea 
of  this  subtitle  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  an  asset  which  to  not  i  capital 
asset. 

"(2)  Maximum  amount  for  any  one  tax- 
able year. — In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year, 
the  aggregate  amoimt  treated,  by  reason  of 
thto  subsection,  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  an  asset  which  to  not  a  capital 
asset  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  In  subp^agraph 
(B).  150.000;  or  "^-^  *- 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  akui  wife 
filing  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013. 
•100.000.  I 

"(3)  Small  business  corporation  dJ 

"(A)  In  general:  For  purposes  of  thto 
subsection,  a  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
a  small  business  corporation  only  If — 

"(1)  such  corporation  to  a  domeablc  cor- 
poration, and 

"(11)  Immediately  after  the  stock  was  is- 
sued to  the  taxpayer,  the  equity  anital  of 
such  corporation  did  not  exceed  $250|000. 
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"(B)  Equity  capital:  Tot  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'equity  capital' 
means  in  the  ease  of  any  corpcvatlon  an 
amount  equal  to  the  exceaa  of — 

"(1)  the  BXkm  of  Its  cash  and  of  Its  property 
other  than  cash  (included  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  adjusted  basto  of  such  property 
for  determining  gain) ,  over 

"(11)  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  indebted- 
ness." 

For  purposes  of  clause  (11),  In  the  case  of 
property  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien, 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  secured  by 
such  mortgage  or  Hen  shall  be  considered  as 
an  Indebtedness  of  the  corporation  whether 
or  not  the  corporation  assumed  or  agreed  to 
pay  such  Indebtedness. 

"(C)  Certain  controlled  corporations. — If 
any  corporation  controU.  to  controlled  by,  or 
to  under  common  control  with,  one  or  more 
other  corporations,  the  $250,000  requirement 
of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  to  the 
aggregate  equity  capital  of  all  such  corpora- 
tions. For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
control  shall  be  determined  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  304  (c);  except  that  the 
phrase  'at  least  80  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrase  'at  least  50  percent' 
each  place  It  appears  in  section  804  (c)   (1). 

"(4)   Special   rules. — 

"(A)  Contributions  of  property  having 
basto  in  excess  of  value:  If — 

"(1)  stock  was  Issued  In  exchange  for  prop- 
erty, 

"(11)  the  basis  of  such  stock  In  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer  to  determined  by  reference  to 
the  basto  in  hto  hands  of  such  property,  and 

"(ill)  the  adjtisted  basto  (for  determining 
loss)  of  such  property  immedtotely  before  the 
exchange  exceeded  Its  fair  market  value  at 
such  time,  then  In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  loss  on  such  stock  for  purposes  of  thto 
subsection  the  basis  of  such  stock  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  such  fair  market  value. 

"(B)  Recapitalizations,  changes  In  name, 
etc.:  Stock  in  a  small-business  corporation 
the  basto  of  which  (In  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer)  to  determined  by  reference  to  the 
basis  in  hto  hands  of  stock  In  such  corpo- 
ration which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing such  requirement,  but  subparagraph  (A) 
of  thto  paragraph  shall  be  appUed  as  of  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  property  for  the 
old  stock.  A  similar  rule  shall  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  any  reorganization  described 
In  section  368   (a)    (1)    (F). 

"(C)  Relationship  to  the  operating  loss 
deduction:  For  purposes  of  section  172  (d) 
(4)  (relating  to  llmlUtlon  on  nonbusiness 
deductions  for  purposes  of  the  net  operating 
loss  deduction),  to  the  extent  that  any  loss 
to  treated  by  reason  of  this  subsection  as  a 
loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  asset 
Which  to  not  a  capital  asset,  the  deduction 
for  such  loss  shall  be  treated  as  attributable 
to  a  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(D)  Subsection  not  to  apply  to  trusts: 
Thto  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  losses 
sustained  by  tnuts." 

(b)  Effective  date:  The  amendment  made 
by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  act,  but  only  In  the  case  of 
stock  issued  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  new  stock 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
166  (b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
of  section  165  (h)  of  such  code  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  have  been  Issued  on  the  date  of 
Issue  of  the  old  stock  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  (4)    (B). 

See.  a.  Extension  of  accelerated  depreciation 
formulas  to  used  property, 
(a)  Section  167  (c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on 
use  of  certain  depreciation  methods  and 
rates)  to  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  by  Inserting  In 


lieu  thereof  a  comma,  the  word  "or",  and  the 
following: 

"(3)  acquired  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  paragraph.  If  the  original  use 
of  such  property  does  not  commence  with 
the  taxpayer. 

If  in  any  one  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
acquires  property  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
which  has  a  basto  (determined  as  of  the  time 
of  acqutoltion)    in  excess  of — 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  claiue  (B). 
$50,000,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife 
filing  a  joint  return  under  section  6013, 
•  100.000, 

then  paragraph  (3)  shall  apply  only  to  so 
much  of  the  property  so  acquired  as  does 
not  have  a  basto  (so  determined)  In  excess 
of  $50,000  or  $100,000.  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  any  such  case,  the  property  to  which 
paragraph  (3)  appUes  shaU  be  designated 
by  the  taxpayer  in  such  manner,  and  at  such 
time,  as  the  Secretary  or  hto  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  For  purpoees  of 
the  second  sentence  of  thto  subeectlon.  there 
shall  be  taken  Into  account  the  taxpayer's 
basto  in  property  acquired  by  any  partner- 
ship of  which  he  to  a  partner." 

(b)  (1)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  spectol  rules  for  determining  capital 
gains  and  losses)  to  amended  by  Inserting 
after  secUon  1238  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  1238A.  Accelerated  deprectotlon. 

"Gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, to  the  extent  that  the  adjusted  basto  of 
such  property  to  less  than  Its  adjusted  basto 
determined  without  regard  to  section  167 
(c)  (3)  (relating  to  accelerated  depreciation 
in  the  case  of  used  property ) ,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  to  neither  a  capital  asset  nor 
property  described  in  section  1281." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"Sec.  1238.  Amortization  In  excess  of  de- 
prectotlon." the  following: 

"Sk.  1238A.  Accelerated  deprectotlon." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  property  ac- 
quired after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

Sac.  3.  Election  of  certain  corporations  to  be 
treated  as  partnerships, 
(a)  Election  to  be  treated  as  partnership: 
Subchapter  R  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  election 
of  certain  partnerships  and  proprietorships 
as  to  taxable  status)  to  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  1361  the  following  new  part: 

"Past  II.  Alternative  taxable  status  of  cer- 
tain corporations 

"Sec.  1371.  Election  of  certain  corporations 
to  be  treated  as  partnerships. 

"Sec.  1372.  Qualifications  and  special  nilea. 

"Sbc.  1371.  Election  of  certain  corporations 
to  be  treated  as  pcutnerships. 

"(a)  General  rule:  Subject  to  the  pro- 
vtolons  of  thto  part,  any  qualified  domestic 
corporation  may  elect  (in  accordance  with 
reguUtlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
hto  delegate)  to  be  treated  as  a  partnership 
for  purpoees  of  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  and  all  succeeding  taxable  years.  Such 
an  election  shall  be  made  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  dose  of  its  first  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election  treated  as  consent:  The 
making  of  an  election  under  thto  part  shall 
be  upon  the  condition  that  the  corporation, 
and  all  the  shareholders  owning  stock  in 
such  corporation  at  any  time  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the 
election  applies  and  on  or  before  the  60th 
day  after  the  close  of  such  first  taxable  year, 
consent  to  the  election  and  to  all  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  thto  part  on  or  be- 


fore such  eoth  day.  Any  shareholder  who 
acquires  stock  in  the  corporation  after  such 
60th  day  (including  a  shareholder  who  ac- 
quires stock  after  the  election  to  terminated) 
shall  be  treated  as  consenting  to  the  election 
and  to  all  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
thto  part  on  or  before  such  60th  day. 

"(c)  Regulations:  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  In  order  that  the  tax 
Uablllty  of  any  shareholder  who  has  owned 
stock  in  a  corporation  which  has  made  an 
election  tmder  thto  pcut  to  be  treated  as  a 
partnership,  the  tax  Uablllty  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  tax  UabiUty  of  any  succes- 
sor in  Interest  to  such  shareholder  or  corpo- 
ration, both  during  and  after  the  period  the 
corporation  to  treated  as  a  partnership,  may 
be  returned,  determined,  computed,  aaaeased. 
collected,  and  adjusted,  in  such  manner  as 
clearly  to  refiect  the  income-tax  Uablllty 
and  the  various  factors  necessary  for  the  de- 
termination of  such  UablUty,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  avoidance  of  such  tax  UablUty. 

"(d)  Election  Irrevocable. — 

"(1)  General  rule:  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  thto  part,  an  election  made  un- 
der thto  part  shall  be  irrevocable  and  shaU 
apply  m  respect  of  the  first  taxable  year  for 
which  made  and  all  succeeding  taxable  years. 

"(2)  Revocation  of  election  made  before 
publication  of  final  regutotlons:  In  the  case 
of  any  election  made  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  month  in  which  final  regutotlons 
prescribed  under  thto  part  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register — 

"(A)  references  to  the  '60th  day'  In  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  treated  as  referring  to 
the  date  on  which  such  regulations  are  so 
published.  If  such  date  of  publication  occtuv 
after  such  60th  day  (determined  without  re- 
gard to  thto  subparagraph);  but 

"(B)  such  election  may  be  revoked  (In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  hto  delegate)  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  third  month  after  the 
month  In  which  such  regulations  are  so 
published. 

For  purposes  of  thto  part,  the  term  'final 
regulations'  means  regutotlons  designated  by 
the  Secretary  or  hto  delegate  as  final  reguto- 
tlons for  purpoees  of  thto  paragraph  and 
section  1372  (e)   (2)   (A). 

"Sec.  1372.  Qualifications  and  special  rules. 

"(a)  Qualification:  For  purposes  of  thto 
part,  a  corporation  to  a  qualified  domestic 
corporation  only  if  it  to  organized  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  part,  and  only 
if  at  all  times  during  the  period  beginning 
with  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  taxable  year  In 
respect  of  which  the  election  to  made  and 
ending  on  the  60th  day  after  the  close  of 
such  1st  taxable  year — 

"(1)  such  corpOTatlon  does  not  have  mcn-a 
than  10  sbtireholders  (coimtlng  each  part- 
ner of  any  partnership  owning  stock  In  such 
corporation  as  a  shareholder),  and  none  of 
its  shareholders  to  a  corporation  or  a  tnut; 

*'(2)  no  shareholder  of  such  corporation  to 
a  nonresident  aUen  ch*  a  foreign  partnership; 

"(3)    such  corporation  to  neither — 

"(A)  a  corporation  which  has  been  a  party 
to  a  reorganization  within  the  i«««*n<ng  <^ 
such  term  for  purposes  of  subchapter  O 
(other  than  a  reorganization  which  to  within 
the  meaning  of  such  term  solely  by  reason 
of  subparagraph  (E)  or  (F)  of  section  868 
(a)   (l)),nor 

"(B)  a  ocxporaticm  to  which  seetl<»  865 
(or  so  much  of  section  856  as  relates  to  sec- 
tion 355)  has  appUed; 

"(4)  such  corporation  has  had  only  one 
class  of  stock;  and 

"(5)  no  more  than  80  percent  ctf  the  stock 
of  such  0(»poratlon  to  owned  by  persons  who 
formerly  owned  the  btisiness  of  such  oor- 
ixsation  as  an  unincorporated  enterprise 
taxable  as  a  domestic  corjporatlon  under  sec- 
Uon 1361. 
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"(b)  Chang*  ct  ownership;  n«w  election. — 

"(1)  Termination  as  partnership:  If  at 
any  time  the  shareholders  ^^lo  consented  to 
the  election  (not  Incliiding  shareholders 
treated  as  consenting)  no  longer  own  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration, the  treatment  of  the  c<xporatlon 
as  a  partnership  pursuant  to  such  election 
shall  be  treated  as  terminating  at  such  time 
(not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  preceding 
taxable  year)  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the 
regiilatlons  to  which  the  shareholders  con- 
sented. 

"(3)  New  election:  A  new  election  may 
be  made  by  the  corporation  tcx  the  first  tax- 
able year  ending  after  any  termination  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  implies  and  for  all  sub- 
sequent taxable  years.  If  the  requirements 
of  this  part  and  the  reg\ilatlons  prescribed 
under  this  part  are  met.  For  purposes  of 
the  new  election,  such  first  taxable  year 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  part  as 
the  first  taxable  year.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
part,  nothing  In  this  part  shall  require  any 
shareholder  to  consent  to  a  new  election  if 
the  tax  liability  of  such  shareholder  Is  not 
affected  by  such  election  and  if  his  Interest 
as  a  shareholder  terminated  on  or  before 
the  date  of  the  change  in  ownership  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Shareholder  who  is  an  employee :  If  an 
employee  of  a  corporation  treated  as  a  part- 
nership iinder  thla  part  holds  stock  in  such 
corporation,  he  shall  not  be  considered  an 
employee  of  such  corporation  for  purposes 
of  section  401  (a)  (relating  to  employees' 
pension  trusts,  etc.). 

"(d)  Election  void  If  new  class  of  stock 
Issued:  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
or  In  the  regtUatlons  prescribed  under  this 
part,  if  a  corporation  Issues  a  new  class  of 
stock  during  any  period  It  would  (but  for 
this  subsection)  be  treated  as  a  partnership 
the  election  shall  be  treated  as  never  having 
been  made. 

"(e)  Tolling  of  statute  of  limitations.— 

"(1)  In  general:  In  the  case  of  any  elec- 
tion under  tbis  part  by  a  corporation — 

"(A)  The  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  against  any  taxpayer 
tor  any  taxable  year,  to  the  extent  Buch  de- 
ficiency Is  attributable  to  an  election  under 
this  part  and  to  the  period  to  which  such 
election  applies  (or  wo\ild  apply  but  for  sub- 
section (d)  or  a  revocation  under  section 
1371  (d)  (2)).  shaU  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  paragraph  (2); 
and  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  on  or  before  such  expiration  date,  not- 
Withstanding  any  law  or  rule  of  law  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  such  assessment. 

"(B)  If  credit  or  refund  of  the  amount 
of  any  overpayment  is  prevented,  at  any 
time  on  or  before  the  expiration  date,  by  the 
operation  of  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other 
than  section  7122,  relating  to  compromises) , 
credit  or  refund  of  such  overpayment  may, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  or  made,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  overpayment  Is  attributable  to 
such  election  and  to  the  period  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A),  if  claim  therefor  is 
filed  on  or  before  the  expiration  date. 

"(2)  Expiration  date  defined:  For  the  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'expiration 
data'  means — 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B) ,  that  day  which  Is  one  year  after  which- 
ever of  the  fcdlowlng  days  Is  the  earlier: 

"(i)  the  last  day  of  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  final  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  part  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register;  or 

"(11)  tf  tbe  election  Is  revoked  under  sec- 
tion 1871  (d)  (2),  the  day  on  which  siich 
rerocatlon  Is  filed  with  the  Baoretary  or  his 
delagate. 

**(B)  xr  sabseetiott  (d>  applies,  the  day 
frhleh  to  one  year  after  tbe  day  on  whlcb  the 
Seerstary  or  his  tfelegete  is  notified  that  the 
corporation  has  issued  a  new  class  oC  stoek. 
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"(f)  Application  of  this  chapter  and  Sub- 
title P.  Except  as  otherwise  provldedl  by 
this  part  or  by  regulations  prescribed  u«der 
this  part,  in  respect  of  any  period  during 
which  the  corporation  is  treated  as  a  part- 
nership, the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
of  subtitle  P  applicable  in  respect  of  part- 
nerships  shall  apply  In  respect  of  the  tor- 
poratlon,  and  the  provisions  of  this  cha|)ter 
and  of  subtitle  P  applicable  in  respect  of 
partners  shall  apply  In  respect  of  its  shkre- 
holders." 

(b)  Technical  amendments. — 

(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  i  uch 
code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading 
and  table  of  sections  for  such  subchapter 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subchapter  R — Election  of  Certain  Partner- 
ships, Proprietorships,  and  Corporatloi  s  as 
to  Taxable  Status 

"Parti.  Alternative  taxable  status  of  cer- 
tain partnerships  and  proprU  tor- 
ships. 

•Tartn.  Alternative      taxable      status      of 

certain  corporations. 
•Tart     I.   Alternative     Taxable     Status!    of 

Certain  Partnerships  and  Proprietorships 
"Sec.    1361.  Unincorporated   business   lijter- 
prlses  electing  to  be  taxed  as 
domestic  corporations."    I 

(2)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chi^ter 
1  of  such  code  Is  amended  by  striking  ^ut 

"Subchapter  B.  Election  of  certain  parttier- 
shlpe  and  proprietorships 
as  to  taxable  status.'^ 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  I 

"Subchapter  R.  Election  of  certain  parl^ier- 
Bhlps,  proprietorships, 
and  corporations  as  to 
taxable  stattu."  | 

(3)  Section  1361  (b)  of  such  code  I(re- 
latlng  to  unincorporated  biisiness  enterprises 
electing  to  be  taxed  as  domestic  corpbra- 
tlons)  is  amended —  ] 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  enil  of 
paragraph  (3);  | 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  lend 
of    paragraph    (4)    and    Inserting    In 
thereof  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)  no    proprietor    or    partners    ha 
more  than  80  percent  interest  in  the  p 

or  capital  of  such  enterprise  formerly  o 

stock  in  a  corporation  treated  as  a  partner- 
ship under  section  1371  which  carried  onjthe 
business  of  such  enterprise."  j 

(c)  Effective  date.  The  amendments  nade 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  ysars 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactmen ;  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Installment  payments  of  estate  tax 
attributable     to     Investments     in 
closely  held  business  enterprise  i 
(a)  Election  to  pay  in  InstaUments.  fi  ub- 
ch^ter  A  of  chapter  62  of  the  Internal  3ev- 
enue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to  place  and  due 
date  for  payment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows :  ; 

"Sic.  6157.  Installment  payments  of  esiate 
tax  attributable  to  investmants 
in  closely  held  business  enter- 
prtsea 

"(a)  Estates  which  include  Investment!  to 
closely  held  business  enterprises. — 

"(1)  Election  to  make  Installment 
ments:  If  any  pmtlon  of  the  estate  ta<  is 
attributable  to  stock  or  other  investment!  In 
closely  held  business  entoprises,  the  exeim- 
tor  may  elect  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  estate 
tax  attributable  to  such  Investment  in  a  or 
more  (but  not  more  than  10)  equal  Install- 
mentB.    For  purposes  of  this  paragraph-^ 

"(A)  tbe  term  'estate  tax*  means  the  tax 
imposed  on  the  estate  of  the  decedent,  re- 
<luoed  by  tbe  credits  against  such  tax;  an  I 


"(B)  the  estate  tax  attributable  t<|  invest- 
ments in  closely  held  business  enterprises 
shall  be  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  success  ot 
(1)  the  estate  tax,  over  (11)  the  estate  tax 
computed  without  including  in  the  gross 
estate  the  net  value  of  such  investi|ients. 

"(2)  Closely  held  business  enterprise:  For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  termi  'closely 
held  business  enterprise'  mean^—     j 

"(A)  a  business  proprietorship, 

"(B)  a  bxisiness  partnership  havliig  10  or 
less  partners,  and 

"(C)  a  business  corporation  having  10  or 
lees  stockholders.  { 

"(b)  Date  for  payment  of  Installments:  If 
an  election  la  made  under  subsection  (a), 
the  first  installment  shall  be  paid  oh  or  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  for  payment  of :  the  tax 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  section), 
and  each  succeeding  installment  shall  be 
paid  not  later  than  the  data  whjch  Is  1 
year  after  the  last  day  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  for  payment  of  the  preceding  In- 
stallment. 

"(c)  Redetermination  in  case  of  deiciency: 
If  an  election  has  been  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  a  deficiency  Is  asseseed,  the 
amoimt  of  the  installments  remaining  un- 
paid on  the  date  of  such  assessment  shall  be 
redetermined. 

"(d)  Acceleration  of  payments:  If 'any  in- 
stallment under  subsection  (a)  is  not  paid  on 
or  before  the  date  prescribed  for  Its  pay- 
ment by  subsection  (b),  the  whole  of  ths 
unpaid  tax  shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and 
demand  from  the  Secretary  or  his  4elegate. 

"(e)  Furnishing  of  bond:  Ftor  purpose* 
of  section  6168.  any  amount  payable  In 
installments  by  reas<ni  of  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  an  amount  to  which  |  section 
6165  (relating  to  bonds  where  tlm^  to  pay 
tax  or  deficiency  has  been  extended)  applies." 

(b)  Interest:  Section  6601  (c)  (3)  of  such 
code  (relating  to  determination  of  last  date 
prescribed  for  payment  of  tax)  is  stnended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fallowing 
new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  an  election 
under  section  6167  (a),  the  last  date  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  shall  be  determined  (without 
regard  to  section  6157." 

(c)  Technical  amendments. — 

( 1 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  62  of  such  code  Is  ame^ided  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  6157.  Installment  payments  of  estate 
tax  attributable  to  Invest- 
ments In  closely  held  I^usinsss 
enterprises."  j 

(2)  Section  6161  of  such  code  (k-elating 
to  extension  of  time  for  paying  kax)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subeectloiTTd)  as 
subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting  aft»er  sxib- 
section  (c)  the  following  new  subeei^tlon: 

"(d)  Installment  payment  of  tsttite  tax: 
In  the  case  of  an  election  xmder  section  8157 
(a),  subsecUons  (a)  (2)  and  (b)  shaU  not 
apply  to  the  amount  of  any  InstaUmuit  to 
which  section  6157  applies." 

(3)  Section  6503  (d)  of  such  cod^  (r«lat- 
ing  to  suspension  of  periods  of  Umltatloo  in 
case  of  extensions  of  time  for  payment  at 
estate  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following-  "or 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  6157/* 

(d)  Effective  date:  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  resbect  to 
estates  of  decedents  dying  after  the  jdate  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  Ikiclude 
certain  pertinent  materifO.  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill,  and  tHe  text 
of  the  bm  Itself.  ( 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wlsconsin?- 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Ifr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

Saylor]. 

Mr,  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
which  is  before  the  House  for  discussion 
and  adoption  at  this  time  involves  the 
Yellowtail  Dam  site  on  the  Oow  Indiaxi 
Reservation.  It  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  involved  in  controversy  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  one  on  which  I 
feel  the  Congress  should  proceed  very, 
very  carefully  insofar  as  the  action  that 
it  takes  today.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  get  into  the  Record  some  of  the 
background  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  some 
Information  that  will  I  hope  affect  your 
decision  in  this  case.  The  Yellowtail  Dam 
site  is  located  on  the  tribal  treaty  lands  of 
the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  which  are 
Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation  as  defined  by 
the  treaty  made  by  the  Crows  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1851.  and  as  such  boundaries 
now  exist.  Likewise,  a  large  portion  of 
the  reservoir  resulting  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  will  be  upon  tribal  lands. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  deal  directly  with  the  particular 
Indian  tribe  involved  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  acquire  rights-of-way  or 
lands  which  the  Indians  own.  Because 
of  the  existing  legislation  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  contention  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  of  Indians  that  rights-of-way  can- 
not be  obtained  without  the  consent  of 
the  Crow  Tribe  itself.  I  believe  it  Is  al- 
most a  sign  of  divine  providence  that 
within  the  past  10  days  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  has  decided  that  the 
Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  is  entitled  to  $10  V2 
million  for  lands  which  the  Federal 
Government  took  from  them  in  1868 
and  for  which  they  paid  the  Crows  at 
that  time  only  $1 1^2  million.  Under  the 
act,  which  is  now  in  effect,  the  Crow  In- 
dians filed  a  claim  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  they  have  ^ust 
been  awarded  $10^  million. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  believe  in  that  con- 
nection it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  that  the  Crow  Indians  were  orig- 
inally paid  for  the  land  was  only  2  cents 
an  acre  and  that  the  amount  of  the  final 
claim  was  only  40  cents  an  acre.  The 
Indians  felt  that  their  lands  should  have 
been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $1  an  acre 
which  is  certainly  Inadequate  payment 
for  much  of  that  land.  But  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  only  allowed  them  40 
cents  an  acre  and  that  is  the  source  of 
the  $10^2  million  award. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  if  passed,  will 
authorize  the  Crow  Indians  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $2 '/2  million  for  a  dam  site.  The 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  feel  that  this  amount 
Is  grossly  inadequate.  They  have  point- 
ed out  that  there  are  other  dam  sites  in 
other  Indian  reservations  where  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies  have  gone  in  and 
paid  the  tribes  large  sums  of  money  to 
erect  a  hydroelectric  dam  and  at  the  end 
of  the  50-year  licenae  the  dam  and  power 
facilities  become  the  property  of  the  In- 
dian tribe. 


Por  example.  In  the  Pelton  Dam  site 
that  Indian  tribe  will  receive  $90,000  a 
year  over  a  50-year  period,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  the  dam  and  all 
of  Its  power  facilities  will  belong  to  the 
Indian  tribe. 

In  the  Kerr  Dam  the  Indians — Flat- 
head Indians,  I  believe,  In  Mr.  Mnaa.r'a 
district — will  receive  $175,000  a  year  for 
50  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  50-year 
period  the  dam  and  the  power  fadUties 
will  belong  to  the  Indian  tribe. 

Certainly  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  its  Indians  deals  in 
two  capacities:  First,  the  Biu-eau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  the  trustee  of  the  Indians, 
and  as  such  they  should  be  charged,  if 
they  are  performing  their  duty,  with  get- 
ting for  their  wards  the  most  money  it  is 
possible  to  get. 

By  taking  the  figures  which  have  been 
used  in  the  Pelton  and  the  Kerr  Dams 
and  realizing  that  on  the  Yellowtail 
there  will  be  a  larger  dam  with  a  great 
deal  higher  Installed  kilowatt  capacity, 
I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  will  strike  out  the  pajrment  of 
$2,500,000  and  provide  that  annually 
during  construction  and  for  50  years 
thereafter  the  Federal  Government  pay 
to  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  the  simi  of 
$250,000  a  year;  tliat  after  the  expira- 
tion of  50  years  following  completion  the 
dam  and  all  Its  power  facilities  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe,  and  the  net  income  thereafter 
derived  shall  be  paid  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  be  distributed  from  time 
to  time  in  a  per  capita  distribution.  In 
round  figures  we  will  be  then  paying  to 
the  Crow  Tribe  the  sum  of  $15  milUon 
which  is  what  some  members  of  the 
Crow  Trit>e  feel  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  in  the  taking  of  this  valuable  dam 
site. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is 
the  other  hat  the  Deijartment  of  the 
Interior  wears  in  this  case,  says  that  the 
Indians  should  be  treated  not  as  special 
wards  but  that  they  should  be  treated 
like  any  other  person;  and  they  have 
Instituted  a  suit  before  the  Federal  court 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  condemn  about  5.700  acres  of 
tribal  land. 

The  lower  court  overruled  the  con- 
tention of  counsel  for  the  Crow  'Hibe 
who  contended  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  under  its  authority  have 
the  power  to  condemn  these  lands. 
Since  that  Is  not  a  final  decision  as  far 
as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  attorneys  to  take  an  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  Indians.  There- 
after they  proceeded  to  try  and  set  the 
case  down  for  trial. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  judge 
who  rendered  the  decision  retired  some 
months  ago.  and  Judge  Jamleson.  who 
succeeded  him,  has  held  meetings  in 
Billings.  Mont.,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Crow  Indians.  At  that  time  he  gave  the 
Indians  until  the  15th  day  of  January 
1958,  to  file  their  statements.  The 
United   States   C3ovemment   was    given 

until  February  14  to  submit  Its  ylews. 
and  the  Indiana  are  given  mitU  the  96th 
day  of  Fetxnary  1968,  to  file  their  reply 
to  the  United  States  brief. 


Mr.  MFTCAIf.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  In  cntler  to  bring  the 
narrative  of  the  legal  proceeding  up  to 
date,  the  Federal  Government  did  file  Its 
reply  to  the  Indian  brief  day  before  yes- 
terday In  Federal  court.  This  case  has 
been  set  down  for  oral  argument  on  tbe 
question  for  March  5. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  deUghted  to  have 
that  bit  of  information  because  I  think 
the  Members  should  realize  that  in  the 
opinion  of  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee this  piece  of  legislation  Is  pre- 
mature in  view  of  the  htigatlon  that  Is 
pending  before  the  Federal  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideratlcai 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  2)  to 
provide  for  transfer  of  right-of-way  for 
Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Hardin 
unit,  Missouri  River  basin  project,  and 
pajrment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  for  other  piu:- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  2) ,  with  Mr.  JoNXS  of  Missouri  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  House 
joint  resolution. 

The  first  reading  of  the  House  joint 
resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ttom 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinalx]. 

Mr.  ASPINAT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
especially  important  that  we  understand 
just  exactly  what  this  legislation  means 
£us  we  enter  the  debate  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  that  Is  somewhat  contro- 
versiaL  At  least  there  has  been  a 
minority  report  filed  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  (H.  J.  Res.  2).  will  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of 
certain  Crow  Indian  lands  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  Yellowtail  Dam 
and  Reservoir  and  thereby  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  longstanding  contro- 
versy between  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  over  com- 
pensation for  such  transfer  of  tribal 
lands.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  permit  construction  of  the  much- 
needed  Yellowtail  Dam  to  go  forward 
immediately. 

The  Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is 
an  important  and  essential  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  This  ri«»^m 
and  reservoir,  along  with  other  Missouri 
River  Basin  units,  were  authorized  for 
construction  14  years  ago  by  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act.  The  Yellowtail  unit 
ts  a  proposed  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment on  the  Big  Horn  River  in  Montana 
and  Wyoming  for  river  regulation,  flood 
control.  Irrigation,  and  hydoelectrio 
power,  and.  In  addition,  contributes  sub- 
stantial recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
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benefits.  Exhaustive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  April  1954,  and  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Tnfj^iiftr  Affairs 
Committee  in  Bdarch  1955,  to  reex- 
amine the  feasibility  of  this  unit,  and 
both  committees  adopted  resolutions  re- 
affirming the  feasibility  of  the  unit  and 
urging  immediate  construction.  The 
matter  Involved  in  this  legislation  Is 
simply  the  price  to  be  paid  for  lands  and 
right-of-way  for  the  dam  and  reservoir. 
Whatever  the  amount  finally  paid  for  the 
tribal  lands,  it  will  be  rei>aid  from  project 
revenues. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  ready  to  proceed  with  construction 
of  the  Tellowtail  Dam  for  several  years, 
having  expended  some  $2V2  million  for 
investigations  and  the  preparation  of 
final  plans  and  designs.  Funds  have  been 
requested  by  the  administration  for  the 
last  3  fiscal  years  for  initiating  con- 
struction of  this  unit  and  funds  were  ac- 
tually appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1956, 
but  construction  has  been  delayed  pend- 
ing the  acquisition  of  the  Crow  tribal 
lands. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  made  repeated  im- 
successful  attempts  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Crow  Tribe  as  to  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  the  approximately 
5,680  acres  necessary  for  the  dam.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  studies  by 
both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Depart- 
ment offered  to  the  Crow  Tribe  a  pay- 
ment of  $1,500,000  for  the  tribal  lands 
required.  This  amount  is  based  on  at- 
tributing to  the  lands  some  value  as  a 
power  site  as  the  barren  land  otherwise 
has  a  fair  market  value  of  only  about 
$50,000.  The  Crow  Tribe  has  repeatedly 
turned  down  this  offer. 

There  are  conflicting  opinions  by  two 
Solicitors  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  to  whether  the  lands  and  right- 
of-way  required  for  the  Yellowtail  Dam 
can  be  condemned  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress.  In  October  1952  the  then  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  gave  an  opinion  that 
the  Crow  tribal  lands  could  not  be  con- 
demned.   In  February  1954  another  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  rendered  an 
opinion  that  the  authorization  by  Con- 
gress of  the  construction  of  the  YeUow- 
tail  Dam  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior express  authority  to  condemn  the 
lands  needed  for  the  project.    After  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Crow  Indians  as  to  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  lands, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  later  Solicitor's 
opinion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
institute  condemnation  proceedings,  and 
these  were  filed  in  the  Federal  District 
Comrt  on  February  10.  1956.    While  con- 
demnation proceedings  are  presently  xm- 
der  way,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  this  matter  all  the 
way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
before  a  Judicial  determination  can  be 
made,  and.  therefore,  reliance  on  a  Judi- 
cial determination  will  necessarily  in- 
volve long  and  expensive  court  proceed- 
ings and  an  extensive  delay  in  construc- 
tion of  the  project.    Both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have 
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a]H}roved  a  statutory  settlement  as  being 
preferable  to  a  Judicial  settlement.  T 

The  84th  Congress  passed  legisltitlon 
similar  to  this  which  provided  for  the 
payment  of  $5  million  to  the  Crow  In- 
dians for  the  tribal  lands  needed.  How- 
ever, that  legislation  was  disapproved 
by  the  President  on  June  7,  1956.  The 
President's  action  was  based  prim|irily 
on  what  he  called  "the  extravagant!  na- 
ture of  the  award."  He  also  stated  |hat, 
"If  the  Congress  determines  th^  it 
wishes  to  provide  for  an  extra  payment 
in  this  case  it  should  not  be  done  under 
the  claim  that  it  is  'just  compensation.' " 
The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  President's  objections 
by  providing  that  the  Crow  Tribe  receive 
not  only  "just  compensation"  for]  the 
lands  involved,  but  "a  share  of  the  jspe- 
cial  value  to  the  United  States  of  isaid 
lands."  In  other  words,  this  legislattion 
would  share  with  the  Crow  Indian^  the 
value  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States 
as  a  power  site.  In  addition,  the  amount 
which  would  be  paid  the  Crow  In(^ans 
under  the  legislation  before  us  today 
would  be  $2,500,000,  or  just  half  I  the 
amount  Included  in  the  legislation  which 
the  President  disapproved.  It  is  pertinent 
to  the  consideration  of  this  resoli|tion 
that  the  Department's  report  on  this  leg- 
islation, which  has  been  cleared  by  the 
President's  Office,  states  that  the  Depart- 
ment "would  not  object  if  the  Congress 
should  see  fit  to  insert  a  figure  or  not 
more  than  $2,500,000,  both  as  just  oom- 
pensation  for  the  lands  taken  and  as  the 
•share  of  the  special  value  to  the  Urilted 
States  of  said  lands.'  "  In  other  wTrds, 
the  amoimt  which  would  be  paid  to  the 
Crow  Indians  under  this  resolution  i^  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration.  The  oth- 
er body  has  passed  similar  legisl£«tion 
calling  for  a  payment  of  $5  million. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  A:om 
Pennsylvania,  my  good  friend  [Mr.  Iay- 
lor]  called  attention  to  the  recent  ciurt 
of  Claims  award  to  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe.  May  I  state  that  that  has  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  matter 
before  this  body  In  a  determinatioi  of 
what  we  shall  do  with  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2.  I 

Also  may  I  make  this  further  state- 
ment in  answer  to  the  gentleman  fFom 
Pennsylvania?  If  we  would  foUow  his 
recommendation  and  give  the  amount 
which  he  suggests,  which  would  b4  at 
least  $250,000  a  year  as  I  understand, 
the  total  would  be  $12,500,000.  Un- 
doubtedly that  would  draw  a  veto  again 
from  the  President.  Not  only  that  but 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  not  in  f  Jvor 
of  and  does  not  look  kindly  upon  andual 
pajrments  to  the  tribe  for  these  laads 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaimjan! 
will  the  gentleman  jrield?  i 

Mr.ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genile- 
man,  j^ 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairmai  I 
wanted  to  Join  the  gentleman  in  the 
splendid  statement  which  he  has  made 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  to  say  this 
further:  I  agree  with  the  gentlen^an 
that  the  award  made  to  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal any  more  than  it  would  be  in  order 


to  go  into  the  injustices  and  niistreat- 
ments  of  the  Crows  which  were  respon- 
sible in  equity  for  the  award  that  was 
granted  to  them.  Neither  woilld  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  I  think  the  gentlehnan  Is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chalrmui,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  th<  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  of  us  feel  that 
the  Crow  Tribe  would  prefer  toThave  a 
power  allocation  instead  of  an  Outright 
sale,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira  have 
been  adamant  for  an  outright  sale  of  this 
land.  They  want  complete  Federal 
ownership  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understLmd  tho 
situation,  the  gentleman  Is  conWt. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chahman.  may  I 
say  that  I  am  supporting  this  legislation 
which  does  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
says  it  does,  that  is.  setUe  a  controversy 
regarding  land  valuation,  the  land  being 
taken  out  of  an  Indian  reservation  for  a 
reservoir  site,  ^e  have  had  thl3  biU  be- 
fore our  committee  previously.  I  It  has 
also  been  on  the  House  floor  before.  It 
was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  valuation  of  $5  million  In 
it.  which  the  President  vetoed.  ^Tiis  bill 
provides  for  $2  Ms  million.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  an  equitable  compromise.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  legislation  and  have 
supported  it  for  that  reason.        | 

The  valuation  on  this  land  goes  aU 
the  way  from  $50  million,  which  the  In- 
dians claim,  down  to  $50,000.  whjch  cer- 
tain engineers  assert  to  be  the  correct 
vcluaUon.  The  Interior  Department  said 
It  would  recommend  up  to  $1^  tollllon. 
although  it  has  Interposed  no  objection 
to  the  $2»/2  million  in  the  present  bilL 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  Will  have 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  othpr  body 
on  this  measure  and  I  propose  tb  be  on 
that  conference  committee  and  Will  in- 
sist on  the  $2^2  mlUion  figure,  if  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  and  try  to  get  the  other 
House  conferees  to  do  likewise,    i 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  4  minutes,    i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  Support 
this  legislation  with  some  reluctance  I 
^ink  the  price  is  higher  than  it  ought  to 
be.  I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  minority  report  Indicates  th3t  engi- 
neers have  indicated  a  fair  appraisal 
value  was  $50,000  and  that  this  appraisal 
runs  into  $416.67  an  acre,  which  Q  a  con- 
siderable price  for  steep  canyonj 

The  House  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  an  inherent  value  1^  power 
sites  and  this  YellowtaU  Dam  Is  iin  im- 
portant segment  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basia  It  ought  to  be  started  and  It  can- 
not be  started  untU  there  is  a  seUlement 
of  the  claims,  as  to  how  much  should  be 
paid  for  this  dam  site.  I  have  talten  the 
position  that  It  ought  to  be  dete^lned 
by  a  court.  Until  recentiy  there  h^s  been 
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some  question  as  to  whether  the 
of  the  land  had  Jurisdiction. 


ccnxTta 


I  would  read  to  you  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report  as  follows: 

Tbere  are  conflicting  opiniona  by  two  ■olle- 
Itort  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  aa  to 
whether  the  landa  required  for  the  YellowtaU 
project  can  be  condemned  without  a  further 
act  of  Oongreaa.  In  October  1962,  the  then 
SoUcitor  of  the  Department  gave  an  opinion 
that  the  lands  are  not  subject  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings.  In  February  1954,  another 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  gave  an  opinion 
that  the  authorization  by  Congress  of  the 
TellowtaU  Dam  gives  the  Secretary  express 
authority  to  condemn  landa  needed  for  the 
payment.  Subaequently.  on  January  8,  1967. 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Montana  upheld  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  condemn  and  the  issue  Is 
presently  before  the  court  to  determine  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Crow  Indians  as 
Just  compensation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  would  be  a 
better  solution  than  to  go  into  a  lump- 
sum settlement.  However.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  the  $2,500,000.  I  hope 
that  when  the  bill  from  the  other  body 
comes  over  and  we  go  into  conference  the 
$5  million  in  their  bill  will  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  $2,500,000.  The  $5-mil- 
lion  amount  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  one  time  and  I  presume  he  would 
veto  it  again.  It  is  my  feeling  that  per- 
haps he  will  accept  with  some  reluc- 
tance the  $2,500,000  we  have  in  this  bill. 
But  getting  it  settled  either  through  a 
proper  court  of  condemnation  or  by 
making  this  approach  is  important.  For 
that  reason  I  am  going  to  support  the 
$2,500,000  suggested  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  days  of  $70  biUion 
budgets  I  am  sure  some  of  you  must  be 
wondering  why  House  Joint  Resolution  2, 
Involving  amounts  of  from  $1,500,000  to 
$3,500,000,  those  being  the  amounts  in 
dispute  between  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment, should  be  so  controversial  as  to 
take  np  the  time  of  the  House  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

I  think  it  is  well  deserving  of  this  at- 
tention and  I  congratulate  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  allowing  the  time  for  it 
to  be  fully  discussed.  The  reason  is  that 
It  is  a  matter  of  first  impression  and  will 
imdoubtedly  establish  a  precedent  to  be 
followed  in  many  later  cases.  As  such 
the  amount  involved  Is  not  onS'  many 
times  the  amount  of  this  bill  but  also 
even  more  Important  issues  than  money 
are  involved  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  future  development  of  almost  one- 
half  of  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States. 

You  have  been  told  so  many  times  by 
all  Members  of  the  West  without  excep- 
tion that  water  development  is  the  very 
lifeblood  of  om-  futvur  growth  that  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  elaborate  on  that 
truism. 

Furthermore,  because  of  past  empha- 
sis. I  am  sure  I  need  only  remind  you 
that  the  reclamation  projects,  generally 
speaking,  are  self-financing,  and  we 
must  show  that  the  projects  will  pay  out. 
If  these  projects  are  unduly  burdened 
with  excessive  costs,  then  they  must 
either  become  a  biu-den  on  the  general 


funds  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  or  they  slmp^  cannot  be  built, 
with  conaequent  stifling  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  to  the  loss  of  the  entire 

Nation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  2  involves  the 
establishment  of  important  public  poli- 
cies which  will  for  many  years  to  come 
be  very,  very  Important  as  far  as  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the 
treatment  to  be  afforded  its  peoples  are 
concerned. 

The  specific  question  Involved  is.  How 
much  shall  we  pay  to  the  Crow  Indian 
tribes  for  land  to  be  taken  as  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir? To  vote  Intelligently  on  this  bill 
It  is  necessary  that  we  understand,  first. 
the  specific  facts  with  regard  to  this 
dam;  second,  that  we  understand  the  law 
With  regard  to  Just  compensation  and 
the  past  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  Indian  settlements  in  like 
cases  where  we  depart  and  have  departed 
historically  from  the  strict  just  compen- 
sation paid  to  other  citizens  to  allow 
them  some  additional  amount  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  a 
trustee  and  they  should  have  a  special 
position. 

In  the  third  Instance,  we  would  have 
to  E^preciate  the  new  policy  that  would 
be  established  by  this  bill  and  the  im- 
pact upon  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
this  coimtry.  In  this  connection,  his- 
torically I  think,  we  should  mention 
that  this  Yellowtail  Dam  was  author- 
ized. I  believe.  In  1944  as  part  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  that  date.  The 
dam  has  had  an  appropriation  provided 
for  it  in  the  1956  fiscal  year  and  It  Is 
with  some  degree  of  pride  that  I  say  I 
took  an  active  part  in  flunking  that 
available.  Then,  we  got  into  this  dis- 
pute as  to  how  much  should  be  paid  to 
the  Indians.  Unfortunately,  that 
amount  of  $7  million  appropriated  in 
1956  has  been  transferred  to  other  proj- 
ects and  is  no  longer  available.  So,  at 
the  present  time,  we  find  ourselves  with- 
out funds  or  without  a  recommendation 
in  this  year's  budget  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  the  1958  fiscal  year,  over  $10  million 
was  recommended  to  go  ahead  if  this 
issue  could  have  been  settled. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  reclamation  budget,  as  presented 
this  year,  has  actually  had  work  stop- 
pages on  certain  projects.  No  new 
starts  are  recommended  in  the  budget. 
I  see  very  little  likelihood,  even  if  this  bill 
did  pass,  that  there  would  be  funds 
made  available  to  start  construction 
this  year  because  of  the  controversy 
that  has  arisen.  The  court  case  pre- 
viously mentioned  has  been  set  for 
hearing  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of 
Montana  in  March  with  regard  to  de- 
termining the  elements  of  compensa- 
tion. It  Is  my  understanding  that  it 
will  come  up  for  trial  in  the  May  term. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleoMui  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  Is  possible  that  it 
may  come  to  trial  in  the  May  term. 
However,  when  I  called  the  District  At- 
torney's office,  he  said  that  they  did  not 
anticipate  trial  until  the  October  term, 
for  a  jury  term,  to  determine  the  actual 


compensation  to  be  paid  under  the  nilei 
as  laid  down  under  the  decision  to  lie 
rendered  in  March. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  I  think 
in  either  event  It  appears  that  it  will  be 
tried  this  year  and  there  would  be  time 
for  an  appeal  before  there  can  be  any 
funds  reasonably  expected  to  start  this 
construction.  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
in  all  ctf  the  17  reclamation  States 
would  not  loc*  kindly  upon  inserting 
funds  for  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect to  begin  new  construction  when  you 
have  had  no  funds  sulnnitted  in  the 
budget  recommending  the  start  of  any 
new  projects  in  the  other  States.  So,  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  delaying, 
if  we  allow  time  to  see  what  the  courts 
will  do  with  this.  Now  getting  down  to 
more  important  things  which  I  am  sure 
is  what  we  are  interested  in,  which  is 
the  matter  of  the  equities  in  this  case, 
in  doing  what  is  right  and  proper.  I 
would  say  at  this  time  that  when  the  bill 
comes  up  for  amendment,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
$2,500,000  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  substitute  $1,500,000  recom- 
mended by  the  Department,  which  initi- 
ally passed  this  House  in  1956. 

Mr.  ASPINAIl*.  Bdr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  committee  or  that 
the  executive  department  is  unfriendly 
to  the  $2'/4  million  amoimt.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  wish  to  leave  that  im- 
pression; does  he? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  think 
I  would  leave  that  impression,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  The 
report  this  year  said  that  the  figure  of 
$1,500,000  was  a  very  generous  offer, 
but  in  effect,  it  said,  and  I  can  quote 
from  the  report  there,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  it,  that  in 
the  event  Congress  saw  fit  to  ii^rease 
this  to  $2'/^  miUion,  very  probably  It 
would  not  oppose  that— or  something  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
substantially  quoted  it.  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  stated  that  it  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That  Is 
to  the  submission  of  the  report.  I  th«>.T\iy 
the  gentleman. 

Gretting  down  to  the  merits  of  this 
case  in  the  short  time  we  have  at  our 
disposal  here.  I  think  that  it  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  tax- 
payers and  reclamation  in  general  to  re- 
duce the  payment  to  the  Indians  to 
$1,500,000.  I  would  say  to  my  neighbors 
to  the  north  and  the  great  State  ol  Mon- 
tana that  we  would  Uke  to  have  them 
receive  the  benefits  of  this  development 
and  the  construction  of  this  dam.  It  is 
also  important  to  a  large  part  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  which  it  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent.  It  is  important  thougb 
only  if  power  is  produced  at  a  cost  that 
it  is  economical  power  for  the  people  of 
the  area  to  use.  I  am  also  svie  that  it 
Is  of  great  imimrtance  to  the  Crow  In- 
dian Tribe,  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  their  reservation  during  the  re- 
cess.   I  for  one — and  my  record  is  dear 
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as  to  tbat — ^want  to  be  fair  to  the  Indi- 
ans. 

The  only  way  for  benefit  to  be  received 
by  anybody  Is  for  the  project  to  be  built. 
At  the  time  the  project  was  under  con- 
sideration In  1954  the  cost  was  estimated 
at  $86,233,000.  In  1956  the  estimated 
cost  had  gone  up  to  $88,952,000.  In 
1957  when  we  were  holding  hearings  it 
looked  like  it  would  cost  over  $92  million 
according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation, Mr.  Dexheimer.  Unless  this 
dam  can  be  constructed  there  can  be  no. 
possible  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  area, 
to  the  Nation  by  reason  of  having  it  con- 
structed, or  to  ttie  Indians. 

The  testimony  indicated  that  the  value 
of  this  property  was  something  less  than 
$50,000.  If  it  were  just  a  case  of  deal- 
ing with  ordinary  citizens  there  would 
be  no  difficulty,  we  would  go  in  and  take 
the  prop)erty  under  condemnation,  pay- 
ing the  $50,000  or  whatever  might  be 
awarded  in  addition  by  a  Jury.  But  be- 
cause this  is  a  special  situation  with 
Indians  involved  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years  has  been  to  give 
them  sometliing  more;  how  much  more 
has  been  left  to  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment considering  all  facets  of  the  case. 
I  would  submit  to  you  that  if  it  were 
our  policy  that  we  should  treat  Indians 
different  as  a  class,  we  can  justify  that, 
but  we  must  treat  Indians  alike,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  here  setting  a  matter  of 
precedent. 

In  this  particular  instance  the  Indians 
have  come  in  and  said  this  has  a  power 
site  value.  I  would  like  to  explode  that 
in  Just  a  couple  of  minutes.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  a  cheap  power  project; 
neither  is  it  a  profitmaking  power  proj- 
ect. The  testimony  is  that  if  this  were 
constructed  as  a  power  project  the  power 
would  cost  in  excess  of  14  mills,  standing 
alone  by  itself.  If  a  private  com- 
pany were  to  come  in  and  construct  it. 
it  could  not  possibly  make  money  by  sell- 
ing power  that  cost  from  15  to  16  mills, 
at  5.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  wl}ich  is 
the  going  rate  in  that  market  area  of 
the  Missouri  Basin.  The  cost  of  steam, 
generated  power  is  6  mills  or  less. 

There  is  no  private  power  company 
going  in  and  pay  the  Indians  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  site  of 
this  character  when  the  cost  of  generat- 
Ing  power  is  twice  or  more  what  you  can 
sell  it  for  and  they  woxild  end  up  going 
broke.  So  there  is  no  power  site  value 
in  that  sense. 

The  Bureau  said  they  could  integrate 
It  in  with  the  other  projects  on  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  and  make  the  project  prob- 
ably pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's thinking  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  want  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  further  prom- 
ised the  Crow  Tribe  they  would  get  dam 
site  value  for  this  asset,  because  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act  of 
1920  Congress  provided  that  no  lands 
principally  available  for  water  power 
may  be  allotted  to  any  member  of  the 
tribe,  but  such  lands  shall  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribtuion,  il- 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yijld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana.      J 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  gentleman  las 
read  the  hearings,  of  course,  and  he  vill 
recall  that  in  the  83d  Congress  th^re 
was  a  reappraisal  of  the  feasibility  i  of 
this  project.  There  was  testimony  tlien 
and  there  is  testimony  before  the  suk 
quent  subcommittees  that  there  woulc 
left  $14  million.  After  the  dam  and  ii 
gation  expenses  and  the  powerplant 
all  are  paid  for  there  will  be  $14  mil 
left  on  a  pay-out  period  of  50  yeirs. 
There  was  also  specific  testimony  thai  if 
we  paid  the  Indians  $5  miUion  it  wc 
not  destroy  the  feasibility  of  this  projict. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  Hid 
not  understand  it  that  way.  I  will  cli^ck 
on  it.  T 

I  have  the  hearings  which  I  willjbe 
glad  to  show  to  the  gentleman.  I  asked 
about  loading  this  up  and  the  Cotn- 
mlssion  of  Reclamation  in  respoise 
voiced  serious  doubt  as  to  how  far  we 
could  go.  He  did  not  clarify  it  this  y  ;ar 
as  to  how  far  you  could  go  withmt 
creating  an  imbearable  burden  on  ;he 
project.  I 

Mr.  METCALP.  Neither  of  us  wfere 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  8Srd 
Congress  when  this  whole  matter  of  f  ;a- 
sibility  was  explored. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thi  nk 
the  gentleman.  I  will  be  happy  to  ch  wdc 
into  that. 

My  point  is  that  as  a  matter  of  powjer- 
site  value  there  is  not  any.  We  shoUld 
.Jureat  the  Indians  more  favorably  tl^ 
we  treat  the  whites  according  to  i|ast 
policy.  I  want  to  see  thera  taken  ctire 
of  according  to  policy;  but  in  this  ptr- 
ticular  case  we  have  Indian  lands  that 
have  no  power-site  value  because  i\ 
not  a  profitable  power  site,  or,  at  1« 
if  any  profit  a  very  small  amount, 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
House  that  we  take  from  the  Indi^_ 
In  this  particular  instance  less  than]6,- 
000  acres,  that  it  is  possible  to  builf  a 
dam,  but  a  dam  has  no  value  for  po#er 
purposes  unless  you  have  a  water  hfad 
to  back  it  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  he 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  has  expiied. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Ch^r- 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes.  [ 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  said,  a  dam  has  no  va  ue 
for  power  pvuposes  unless  you  havt  a 
water  head  to  back  it  up.  In  order  to 
provide  that  there  is  being  taken  fr)m 
the  private  citizens  within  the  Statejof 
Wyoming,  which  I  represent,  10,il9 
acres  that  have  an  appraised  value!  of 
$450,000.  If  we  were  to  treat  them  alike 
on  the  basis  of  $21/2  million  to  the  In- 
dians, the  citizens  of  Wyoming  woud 
receive  $22^4  million  for  their  laid 
But  at  the  $5  million  to  the  Indians  tttat 
came  back  in  conference  in  1956  they 
would  receive  $45  million.  In  additionlto 
that,  2,200  acres  of  State  land  are  beiig 
taken,  and  In  addition  to  that.  10,5oo 
acres  of  Federal  land  are  necessary  lor 
the  reservoir. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  tnudr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  J  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  shoiild  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement.  My  nai  oe  ap- 
pears as  having  signed  the  minor  ty  re- 
port on  this  bill.  I  did  not  sign  the 
minority  report.  I  have  supported  this 
bill  at  the  level  of  $2^/2  million  Jin  the 
committee  and  expect  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  assure  him  thait  I  did 
not  prepare  the  minority  report  atid  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  name  appearing 
on  it.  So  there  Is  no  power  site  of  value 
here  standing  alone. 

In  summary.  I  would  merely  like  to  say 
that  if  this  project  is  continued  to  be 
burdened  with  additional  costs  an(|  addi- 
tional payments,  you  are  going  to  get  to 
the  place  where  you  provide  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  ij  think 
we  are  dangerously  close  to  that  pblnt  at 
this  time.  I  seriously  question  u-Jhether 
this  can  be  justified  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  right  now  as  tn  all- 
Federal  project.  They  could  get  i^to  the 
question  of  partnerships  and '  other 
things  like  that.  Neverthele^,  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  dealiiu;  with 
this  particular  project,  for  we  nave  a 
project  here  which  is  a  borderline  proj- 
ect as  far  as  payout  is  concerned  at  rates 
that  the  power  can  be  economically  used 
at  the  very  best.  We  want  to  see  it  built. 
Unless  it  is  built  the  people  of  the  area 
do  not  benefit,  nor  do  the  Indians  get  one 
single  dime.  T 

More  important,  I  would  like  jto  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  thalj  to  me 
if  you  vote  for  the  $2 '2  million  payment 
you  are  establishing  a  precedent  Ito  pay 
50  times  its  value  for  the  taking  I  of  In- 
dian lands  in  the  future.  Because  of 
the  location  of  reservations,  a  lot  qf  these 
Indian  lands  are  upstream  wheile  dam 
sites  are  available.  One,  the  Glenn  Can- 
yon site,  is  on  the  Navaho  reservation. 
A  year  or  2  years  ago.  when  the  Owl 
Creek  project  was  under  consideration, 
lands  were  appraised  at  $7,500  and  even- 
tually there  was  paid  $75,000.  or  5  times 
value.  If  we  are  going  to  establish  the 
precedent  of  50  times  value  by  pasring 
$21/2  million  for  this  site.  I  ai  sure 
that  those  of  us  representing  the  Indian 
constituents,  and  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard and  respect  for  those  in  my  District, 
will  want  to  see  that  they  are  Ideated 
Just  as  well.  We  wiU  have  established 
a  precedent  that  will  become  a  great 
burden  on  the  coimtry  and  a  detriment 
to  water  development  and  to  the  Indian 
peoples  themselves.  f 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ray- 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairmanl  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  6ut  of 
order.  -        J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemad  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  ChahmaQ.  to- 
day marks  the  46th  year  that  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  of  Arizona,  has  serVed  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  when  Ycame 
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here.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  who  ever  served  in  this  body;  dis- 
liked by  nobody  and  loved  by  practically 
everybody.  Those  who  serve  with  him 
In  the  Senate  now  say  that  he  has  not 
an  enemy  and  is  probably  the  most  loved 
man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  deservedly  so,  because  Carl  Haydew. 
in  my  book,  is  one  of  the  grandest  men 
I  ever  knew  and  one  of  the  most  capable 
legislators  I  have  ever  known  in  either 
branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  really  knows  things.  He 
knows  how  to  get  the  Job  done.  And 
no  man,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  of 
more  service  to  his  State  or  to  his  coun- 
try during  these  46  years  than  has  Carl 
Hatdbn. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Just  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  distinguisned  Speaker  con- 
cerning the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arizona,  a  man  who  has  served 
his  State  for  46  years  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  who  not  only  has  no  ene- 
mies in  either  House,  but  who  has  no 
enemies  in  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
either  party. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  I  concur  in  the 
sentiments  that  he  has  Just  expressed 
and  also  the  sentiments  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
know  something  about  the  chief  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  $2»/i  million  project.  The 
Crow  Indians  of  Montana  are  a  growing 
tribe.  In  1920.  there  were  1.719  on  the 
rolls.  As  of  February  17.  1958.  there 
were  3,784.  Of  course,  several  hundred 
of  them  live  off  the  reservation.  Today 
there  are  420  families  residing  on  the 
Crow  Reservation.  The  tribal  assets  are 
something  over  $2,300,000.  or  a  per 
capita  $605.  That  means  that  the  per 
family  assets  would  be  about  $3,100. 
The  average  fsunily  annual  income  is 
aroimd  $3,500  a  year.  The  Crows  have 
about  2  million  acres  of  restricted  land. 
They  raise  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fiax.  for- 
age crops,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Their 
other  sources  of  income  are  from  tribal 
grazing  leases,  tribal  oil  and  gas  leases, 
and  Individual  lease  rentals,  grains, 
wages,  and  public  relief. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  financial  status  of  the  Crows.  Of 
the  420  families  on  the  reservation,  129 
of  them  draw  public-welfare  assistance 
as  follows:  Old-age  assistance,  22  fami- 
lies; aid  to  dependent  children,  91  fami- 
lies; aid  to  permanently  disabled,  12 
families;  aid  to  needy  blind,  4  families. 
I  sun,  of  course,  concerned  with  all 
persons  on  relief  but  particularly  with 
the  younger  members  of  families,  ex- 
servicemen,  for  example,  who  are  find- 
ing it  not  only  diflBcult  but  impossible  to 
set  themselves  up  in  business.  In  1953, 
the  Crow  Tribal  Council  passed  an  ordi- 
nance excluding  any  person  of  less  than 
one-quarter  Indian  blood  quantiun  from 
enrollment  wi  tribal  rolls  and.  conse- 
quently, from  public  welfare  for  persons 
of  Indian  descent.    For  the  benefit  of 


these  persons  who  do  not  qualify  for  the 
State  or  Federal  funds,  the  tribal  coun- 
cil established  a  contingency  fimd  of 
$10,000  per  year.  This  fund  will  only 
last  5  months  this  year. 

I  am  giving  this  background  because 
I  am  certain  that  the  continuation  of 
welfare  funds  on  a  hand-to-mouth  ba- 
sis will  have  little  lasting  effect  on  the 
bulk  of  the  recipients  in  the  long  run. 

By  Resolution  108  of  the  Crow  Tribal 
Council,  the  Indians  have  voted  to  dis- 
tribute the  lion's  share  of  tliis  $2^^  mil- 
lion payment  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
The  tribal  council,  in  cooperation  with 
the  recipients,  will  decide  the  portion  of 
the  total  award  which  will  be  used  for 
rehabilitation.  This  means  that  money 
will  be  made  available  for  purchase  of 
farm  machinery,  livestock,  and  home  re- 
pairs for  those  who  want  to  become 
farmers  and  ranchers.  They  will  also 
assist  those  who  wish  to  set  themselves 
up  in  small  businesses  or  to  go  to  school  to 
train  themselves  in  vocations  which  will 
fit  them  into  the  modem  mode  of  Uving. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  $2^2  mil- 
lion provided  for  in  this  bill  is  a  reason- 
able sum.  It  will  assist  420  families  liv- 
ing on  the  Crow  Reservation  to  become 
better  citizens  and  help  them  make  their 
own  way  in  worthwhile  occupations. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  many  of  the  Crow 
famiUes  in  one  way  or  another.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  siun  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run  than  to  provide 
small  welfare  payments  year  after  year. 
For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m-ge 
the  passage  of  this  Hquse  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman  1. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  Washington  Post  insists  upon  vilify- 
ing someone  and  Dr.  Schwartz — I  do  not 
know  what  that  doctor  means,  doctor  of 
law,  I  suppose — is  making  indiscriminate 
his  charges,  the  other  day  the  Post  and 
the  doctor  joined  forces  in  accusing  4  or 
5  Members  of  the  other  body,  of  the  op- 
posite political  faith,  of  misconduct,  and 
have  accused  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  of  improper  conduct.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — and  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  merits  of 
the  accusations — this  has  been  without 
any  evidence  that  anyone  is  guilty  of  any 
offense.  While  the  Post  is  objecting  to 
those  who  are  charged  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  defense  or  being 
permitted,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said 
recently  that  the  gangsters  must  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  FBI  files  to  learn  the 
evidence  against  them,  it  seems  that  a 
similar  procedure,  to  permit  the  individ- 
ual who  is  charged  by  the  doctor  and  the 
Post  should  be  followed,  so  that  those 
accused  may  see  the  files  the  committee 
has  which  indicate,  if  they  do,  that  they 
are  guilty  of  doing  something  wrong. 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  ought  to 
be  shown,  do  you  not  think,  almost  as 
much  courtesy  and  fairness  as  the 
Courts  have  shown  individiud  gangsters 
as  individuals  in  Washington  who  have 
a    long    criminal    record,    have    been 


shown.  If  the  Post  does  not  knoir  about 
It,  it  might  read  the  Star,  and  it  will  ilnd 
a  column  as  long  as  your  arm.  ^ 

Yesterday  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Schwartz  may  have — and 
that  is  the  term  he  uses  when  he  wants 
to  charge  somebody  with  improper  con- 
duct— I  listened  over  there  the  other  day 
and  someone  asked  him  about  some  of 
his  charges,  whether  they  indicated  any- 
thing was  improper  or  illegal,  and  the 
doctor  rephed.  weU.  not  so  far  as  he 
knew,  but  they  might  have.  The  doctor 
may  have  violated  a  statute. 

That  is  a  strange  way  of  charging  a 
man.  That  is  to  say  he  may  have  done 
something  wrong.  What  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  is  that  the  doctor  and  the  Post 
read  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  cited  them 
yesterday  but  used  an  older  version. 
Here  I  have  the  niles  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, subsection  (c)  of  section  25  of  rule 
XI: 

All  committee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  flies  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Congressional  -office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  such  records  aball  be  the 
property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  Hotise  shaU  have  access  to  such  records. 

Note  that  "recoitis  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  House."  They  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  committee — not  of  Dr. 
Schwartz,  the  reporters  of  the  press,  nor 
in  the  custody  of  a  Member  of  another 
body. 

What  Schwartz  did,  accompanied  by 
a  couple  of  reporters,  was  to  take  those 
records  over  to  Senator  MoRss.  If 
Schwartz  and  the  Post  want  to  get  after 
somebody,  why  does  not  Dr.  Schwartz 
charge  himself  with  a  violation  of  this 
rule?  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  the 
statutes  go,  but  my  attention  was  called 
recently  to  section  2071  of  our  statutes. 
chapter  645.  June  25.  1948.  section  1, 
62  Stat.  795: 

Whoever  willfully  and  unlawfuUy  conceals. 
removes,  mutilates,  obliterates,  or  destroys, 
oif  attempts  to  do  so,  or  with  Intent  to  do  so 
takes  and  carries  away  any  record,  proceed- 
ing, map.  book,  paper,  document,  or  other 
thing,  filed  or  deposited  with  any  clerk  or 
officer  of  any  court — 

That  of  course  does  not  apply — 

of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  public  offlce— > 

That  may  or  may  not  apply. 

The  rest  of  the  section  has  to  do  with 
the  courts,  and  it  provides  a  penalty. 
Then  it  states: 

Whoever,  having  the  custody  of  any  such 
record — 

"Whoever."  Does  that  not  include 
Brother  Schwartz? 

proceeding.  •  •  •  willfiilly  and  unlawfully 
conceals,  removes— 

Why  did  not  Schwartz — if  the  Parlia- 
mentarian  were  here  I  would  ask  him— 
let  the  files  and  records  remain  where 
the  law  had  placed  them?  Was  not 
Schwartz*  action  a  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute? That  is  not  a  question  for  him.  but 
it  is  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  question  for  the 
committee.  If  you  want  to  get  on  the 
trail  of  somebody  who  is  setting  a  stand- 
ard, why  not  get  after  Dr.  Schwartz  and 
the  newspaper  reporters  who  took  those 
records  over  to  Senator  M(»se?    And 
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that  reeoxdins.  Dr.  Schwartz'  wife  took. 
the  wire  recording  over.  Why  not  ask 
the  doctor  whether  that  action  was 
proper?  If  you  want  a  little  law  enforce- 
ment, why  not  go  after  those  who  are  so 
anxious  that  others  tread  the  straight 
and  narrow  road?  What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose— you  know.  Any  reason  why  they 
should  not?  Ask  Schwartz  and  his  aides. 
"How  come?" 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  survey  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  day  before  yesterday  shows 
that  Montana  has  the  worst  unemploy- 
ment situation  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  construction  of  Big  Horn  Dam  can 
give  this  area  a  shot  in  the  arm.  and 
the  l<mg-term  benefits  will  strengthen 
the  State's  economy.  Big  Horn  Dam  is 
fuUy  authorized  and  $2»^  million  worth 
of  engineering  has  been  done  on  it.  The 
disagreement  with  the  Crow  Indians 
over  the  transfer  of  the  dam  site  needs 
to  be  settled  so  that  this  dam  can  be  built. 
Only  by  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 2  will  this  project  get  imder  way,  be- 
cause both  negotiations  and  court  pro- 
cedures are  so  tangled  up  that,  luiless 
Congress  acts,  construction  will  be  tied 
up  for  the  next  10  years.  My  colleague. 
the  senior  Congressman  from  Montana, 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  a  distinguished  jurist 
and  former  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Montana,  will  explain  this  situation 
In  a  few  minutes. 

Montana's  present  economy  Is  In  the 
boom-or-bust  category.  When  times  get 
tough,  Montana  gets  hurt  in  short  order. 
When  agricultural  prices  and  prices  of 
liunber  products,  minerals,  and  oil  go 
down,  as  they  are  doing  now,  or  when  the 
rain  doesn't  fall,  my  State's  income 
plummets.  Unemployment  in  Montana 
reached  a  new  post-war  high  in  January. 
More  than  12  percent  of  the  insured 
labor  force  in  Montana  Is  currently  un- 
employed. Not  since  the  depression 
days  of  the  thirties  have  comparable 
levels  been  reached.  Montana's  State 
government  is  now  nmnlng  In  the  red 
for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century, 

Montana's  greatest  need  Is  for  indus- 
try to  process  our  raw  materials,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  those  left  unemployed  by 
a  shrinking  agrarian  economy  and  to 
provide  opportunity  for  our  young  peo- 
ple when  they  finish  school.  Big  Horn 
Dam  has  been  a  dream  of  opportunity 
In  southeast  Montana  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  because  when  entirely 
constructed  it  will  irrigate  45,000 
drought-parched  acres  and  because  it  of- 
fers industry,  which  will  follow,  over 
200,000  kilowatts  of  low-cost  power. 
Combined  with  the  plentiful  oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  water,  this  low-cost  power  can  pro-^ 
vide  a  basis  for  the  Industrialization  so 
badly  needed. 

My  State  needs  the  Big  Horn  Dam  to 
provide  water  for  irrigation  that  will  sta- 
bilize the  agricultural  econotpy  of  the 
area.  Even  more  we  need  the  resulting 
ample  supplies  of  low-cost  power  to  sup- 
ply the  expanding  needs  of  REA's 
and  to  provide  the  power  that  industry 
will  combine  with  the  other  abundant 


resources  (tf  the  regloa  to  buOdl  new 
biisinesses,  and  pro\^de  new  ioiM. 

Montana,  whose  Indian  name  waa 
"Land  oi  the  Shining  Moimtainf,"  is 
also  known  as  the  Treasure  Stata  In 
Montana  we  do.  indeed,  have  a  trefisure 
of  natural  resources.  Although  we  are  a 
semiarid  St&te.  the  grass  of  our  broad 
plains  and  our  forest  lands  produce  cat- 
tle and  sheep  in  great  numbers.  Our 
rich  soils  produce  well  in  normal  years, 
and  abundantly  in  years  of  adequate 
rainfall  Our  forests  produce  luiiber, 
too,  and  our  plains  are  underlain  i  with 
many  oil  and  gas  fields.  We  hav^  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  coal,  some  so  close  to 
the  surface  that  they  may  be  Strip- 
mined.  Montana  is  rich  in  minerae,  in- 
cluding uranium,  and  is  a  major,  pro- 
ducer of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  chrome,  pian- 
ganese.  and  many  other  important 
metals.  As  you  can  see,  Montana  is  es- 
sentially a  producer  of  raw  materials. 
We  are  not  an  industrial  or  manufac- 
turing State.  That  is  rough  on  Mon- 
tana, because  there  isn't  much  money 
in  producing  raw  materials,  especially 
these  days,  in  competition  with  exmora- 
tions  and  dt^velopments  in  failing 
parts  of  the  world  where  low  priceis  are 
often  at  the  expense  of  an  exploited 
labor  force  whose  condition  approaches 
serfdom.  J 

When  I  was  listing  Montana's  great 
natural  resources.  I  didn't  include  (me  of 
the  greatest — water — ^water,  thi^  in 
rainfall  and  melting  snow  turn^  the 
fields  and  pastures  green  and  Urings 
forth  the  rich  harvest  of  grain  andj  live- 
stock. But  sometimes  the  rain  deesn't 
come  and  the  fields  and  pastures!  that 
should  be  green  are  parched  and  bt-own. 
There  isn't  enough  forage  or  h$y  to 
carry  the  cattle  through  the  long! win- 
ters, or  even  through  the  hot  sumtners, 
and  the  economy  is  upset  and  demoral- 
ized. : 

This  is  relevant  to  oiu-  dlscussien  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  2,  because  i  the 
Big  Horn  Dam  will  one  day  irrigate 
45,000  acres.  In  my  country,  irrig  ition 
Is  not  generally  used  to  produce  wieat, 
or  products  which  are  now  in  such  ^reat 
supply.  In  the  Big  Horn  Dam  area^  irri- 
gation's most  useful  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce the  hay  which  must  be  on  hapd  to 
carry  livestock  through  the  winter^  hay 
that  just  cannot  be  raised  in  adequate 
quantities  in  a  dry  year  without  irriga- 
tion. Without  this  hay,  the  raacher 
must  dump  his  cattle,  and  someiUnes 
even  his  breeding  stock,  on  the  (open 
market.  And,  so.  Big  Horn  :Dani  can 
help  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry 
that  may  boom  when  it  rains,  but  \fhich 
inexorably  goes  bust  in  periods  of  pro- 
tracted drought. 

The  next  most  important  use  of  irriga- 
tion wator  in  this  area  is  the  production 
of  sugar  beets,  and  thereby  the  mainte- 
nance of  sugar  beet  factories  whost  in- 
come. In  some  areas,  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. In  addition,  the  byproducts  of 
sugar  beets  help  to  stabilize  the  livestock 
feeding  industries.  And,  gentlemen,  sug- 
ar beets,  or  sugar,  are  not  in  si^plus 
supply.  Development  and  mainteiAnce 
of  a  domestic  source  of  sugar  is,  indeed, 
essential  to  the  wider  needs  of  national 
security.  The  Hardin  reclamation  proj- 
ect will  divert  most  of  the  produetive 


ci4Mclty  of  ita  46.000  acres  fr4m  pc«»* 
entiy  surplus  wheat  to  nonsurp^  prod** 
ucts.  I 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  tb» 
manner  in  which  the  Government  has 
dealt  with  the  Crow  Tribe  inlbhe  past. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramije  on  the 
17th  of  September  1851.  the  Crdw  Reser- 
vation included  close  to  one-iourth  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  On  M&f  7.  1S68. 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  without  compen- 
sation, so  far  as  I  know,  77  percent  of  the 
best  land  on  the  original  reserv$tion  was 
taken  from  the  trit>e.  In  successive  acta, 
on  the  11th  of  April  1882;  March  3, 1891; 
and  the  27th  of  April  1904,  the  reserva- 
tion was  still  further  reduced.  .And,  the 
Crows  were  still  not  properly  recom- 
pensed for  their  lands. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
payment  I  am  proposing  in  thk  reeolu- 
tion  is  not  intended  to  be.  Inkny  way. 
compensation  for  the  reductiopin  the 
size  of  the  reservation.  l 

House  Joint  Resolution  2.  as  ^mended, 
provides  for  payment  to  the  Crows  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  dam  site,  whijch  is  en- 
tirely within  the  Crow  Re^rvation. 
This  is  a  bargain.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  MstcalfI, 
will  show  that  engineering  studies,  and 
comparison  with  private  utility  pay- 
ments for  similar  dam  sites,  b^th  indi- 
cate this  dam  site  has  a  value  pt  five  to 
seven  million  dollars.  The  Interior  De- 
partment report  states  that  the  admin- 
istration will  not  oppose  the  figure  of 
$2»/2  milUon.  [ 

My  House  Joint  Resolution  2  driginally 
provided  for  the  payment  of  $i  million 
to  the  Crows.  I  am  somewhat  disposed 
to  propose  to  this  House  tbday  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  jxiyment 
back  to  the  $5  million.  Howfver,  the 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  resolution 
to  pay  them  the  full  $5  million.  The 
Senate  bill  has  other  difierehces.  too. 
which  will  have  to  be  ironed  ou|t  in  con- 
ference committee.  According!^,  I  shall 
propose  no  amendment  at  this  time,  but 
I  do  express  my  hope  that  the  conference 
committee  will  retain  the  $5  million 
figure.  I 

I  do  call  to  yom:  attention  tne  many 
injustices  this  tribe  has  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  Great  White  pfther  in 
Washington,  and  I  do  ask  that:  at  least 
this  once,  we  treat  the  Crow  Tribe  fairly 
and  justly  by  passing  this  resomtion. 

Widespread  as  the  benefits!  of  Big 
Horn  Dam  will  be.  they  will  havie  special 
meaning  for  ovu-  traditionally  dispos- 
sessed Indians.  We  have  made  real  prog- 
ress in  their  education,  but  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  provide  jobs  based  upon  the  poor 
economy  of  an  Indian  reservation.  The 
reservation  is  inevitably  the  pooiJest  land. 
land  onto  whk;h  the  Indian  wtis  forced 
by  the  conquering  white  man. 'Among 
the  jobs  that  will  come  from  thii  project 
will  be  many  for  Indians  from  the  Crow 
Tribe  and  from  the  Cheyenne  Tribe 
whose  home  is  on  an  adjoining  reserva- 
tion. ; 

The  Big  Horn  Dam  will  help  to 
harness  the  raging  spring  waters;  and 
this  benefits  everyone  downstream  as  far 
as  Louisiana  where  the  M^i«t<iffiipbi  pours 
Its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexito.  Ths 
irreclaimable  losses  of  recent  fioods  in 
the  Central  States  should  be  aufflclent 
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testimony  to  the  need  of  additional  flood- 
control  f  acIliUes. 

With  the  present  depressed  state  of  our 
national  economy,  ttils  is  the  time  to  be 
putting  oiu-  imemployed  to  useful  work 
on  this  project.  Let  us  not  fall  behind 
the  Russians  in  this  field.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  Roscoe  Fleming  in  the 
National  Union  Farmer  indicates  that 
we  had  better  do  an  about-face  on  the 
past  year's  expressed  policy  of  no  new 
start  if  we  do  not  want  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  this  race,  too.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

CoMiiUMUiB  Oimvo  Bio  Push  to  Resottkcb 

DKvnjonaatT — Russia     Gains    ur    Pcrwm 

Racb 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

Russia  is  challenging  the  United  States  In 
river  and  natural-resource  development  as 
well  as  In  weapons  and  space— and  particular- 
ly In  developing  electric  power  which  Is  ths 
muscle  of  the  modem  world. 

This  conclusion  is  drawn  by  former  United 
States  Reclamation  Commissioner  Michael 
W.  Straus  after  studying  the  world's  power 
picture  as  a  consultant  to  Senator  James 
MxTSRAT,  Democrat  of  Montana,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Russia  still  has  only  about  one-third  the 
Installed  capacity  of  the  United  States.  But 
she  has  increased  hers  six  times  since  World 
War  n,  while  United  States  capacity  has  ap- 
proximately doubled. 

The  figures :  United  States  capacity  in  1943. 
SO  million  kilowatts;  Soviet  capacity  In  1943. 
7  million  kilowatts.  United  States  capacity 
In  1950,  137  miUion  kilowatts;  Russian  ca- 
pacity,  43   mUlion   kilowatts. 

Mr.  Straus  says  the  Russians  have  built 
or  are  building  giant  hydropower  plants  big- 
ger than  anything  we  have,  the  biggest  gen- 
erating ^.6  mUllon  kilowatts  against  our 
Grand  Coulee's  2  mUllon. 

So  far  the  United  SUtes  yearly  Increase 
Is  larger  than  the  Soviet  yearly  increase,  so 
at  the  present  rates  the  Soviet  would  never 
catch  up.  But  Straus  points  out  the  So- 
viet climb  is  faster  in   percentage   yearly 

and  If  this  keeps  up.  Khrushchev  could  be 
right  about  surpassing  the  United  SUtes 
within  15  years. 

Straus  also  points  out  that  much  of  our 
power  is  going  into  comforU  and  luxuries, 
while  Russia  puu  almost  aU  of  hers  into 
heavy  industry  and  weapons  production.  The 
sixth  6-year  plan  ending  in  1960  is  ex- 
pected nearly  to  double  Russia's  power  no- 
tenUal. 

Russia  has  about  six  times  the  potential 
hydropower  of  the  United  States  but  neither 
country  has  enough  waterpower  to  depend 
upon.  The  vast  potential  in  both  is  in 
steampower.  from  coal,  oU.  gas,  and  some  day 
from  atomic  reactors. 

Straus  says  the  Russians  also  have  a  huge 
•nd  rapidly -developing  irrigation  program. 
In  acres,  they  irrigate  about  SI  million  acres 
against  32  million  acres  in  the  United 
8tate»— 1956  figures— but  the  Russians  had 
increased  their  irrigated  acreage  about  one- 
fourth  in  5  years  while  we  had  Increased  ours 
•bout  one-fifth. 

The  Straus  Buryey  included  all  nations  in 
the  Communist  bloc.  He  found  one  of  the 
most  amazing  development  stories  of  all  time 
In  Communist  China,  on  the  authority  of 
Konwar  Sain — one  of  India's  leading  resource 
engineers  and  one  of  the  few  outsiders 
allowed  to  lnsi>ect  both  Russian  and  Chinese 
developments. 

Sain  reports  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
added  many  million  acres  of  irrigation  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  taking  office,  because 
they  knew  China's  teeming  hundreds  of  mU- 
Uons  must  be  fed. 

They  have  little  m«ehln«ry,  ao  they  simply 
put  xamions  of  peope  to  work  hand  digging 


tremendous  canals.  Bain's  leading  example 
Is  the  main  irrigation  canal  of  North  Kiangsu. 
larger  than  the  United  States  AU  ^mmri/'M^ 
Canal  into  southern  California. 

The  AU  American  is  80  mUes  long,  bed- 
width  160  feet.  Kiangsu  Is  106  miles  long, 
its  bedwith  Is  420  feet.  All  American  can 
carry  at  capacity  about  30.000  acre-feet  daily; 
Kiangsu  can  carry  60,000. 

An  American  work  force  of  1,600  equipped 
with  huge  machinery  dug  the  All  American 
In  6  years  and  4  days.  But,  says  Sain.  1  mU- 
llon Chinese  equipped  with  shovels,  buckeU. 
and  baskets  dug  Kiangsu  in  80  days.  They 
had  to  move  almost  a  million  cubic  vards 
daUy.  ' 

Sain  reports  that  Kiangsu  is  an  efficient, 
weU-deslgned  canal,  and  Is  doing  the  work 
It  was  buUt  to  do— irrigating  about  4  mil- 
Uon acres..  He  said  that  the  huge  army  of 
workers  were  mostly  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers unemployed  during  the  winter,  men  and 
women  both.  They  were  paid  slightly  higher 
than  the  prevailing  wage  rate— which  was 
•till  next  to  nothing  in  our  terms,  but  helped 
out  at  home. 

Straus  says  the  Chinese  minister  of  water 
conservation.  t)lrector  Hao,  Is  the  same  Hao 
who  in  1944  handed  Straus  a  cerUfled  check 
for  $500,000  to  obtain  Bureau  of  RecUma- 
tlon  expert  services  in  planning  water  de- 
velopment for  Chiang  Kai-shek's  National- 
lit  Chinese  Government. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  Montana 
has  bountiful  natural  resources  but  not 
many  people;  and  not  even  enough  jobs 
for  those  few  people.  The  Big  Horn 
Dam  project  will  go  a  long  way  in  re- 
dressing the  balance  of  resources,  jobs, 
and  men.  This  is  a  solid  project  with 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  $1.53  in  benefits 
for  every  $1  of  cost.  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  So  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  committee  hearings, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  In- 
dians will  accept  the  $2»/2  million  as  of- 
fered by  this  bill.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  have  any  tribal  resolu- 
tion or  anything  that  indicates  that  they 
would  accept  anything  less  than  $5  mil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Indians 
will  accept  the  payment  is  not  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  this  resolution. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  knows, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  and  has  offered  them 
$1»4  million  and  that  is  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  gone  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians.  If  it  Is  a 
question  of  negotiation,  the  figure  might 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Indians,  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  imdoubt- 
edly  knows,  many  of  the  tribal  acres 
have  been  taken  from  the  Indian  tribe 
by  act  of  Congress  in  years  past  and 
they  could  be  at  this  time  also. 

House  Joint  Resolution  2  transfers  ti- 
tle to  the  lands  in  question  to  the  United 
States  Government  so  that  work  on  the 
dam  can  be  started.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  if  the  Crow  Tribe  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  payment  provided, 
they  may  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  Judicial  determination. 
This,  however,  will  not  prevent  going 
ahead  with  building  of  the  riftnu. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wmnhig.  of 
course,  if  the  figure  of  $1^  miDloa  was 
substituted  for  $2^  miUioD.  that  would 
still  be  true,  would  it  not,  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  MoDtana.  It 
would  be  true  providing  the  other  body 
agreed  to  both  the  figure  of  $1%  miUioa 
and  the  other  amendment  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  TmniUr  Af- 
fairs put  in. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  member  of 
the  Montana  delegation. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  status  is  this. 
The  tribe  has  been  offered  $1%  million. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  offered 
the  tribe  $l»/2  million,  and  the  tribe  has 
turned  it  down.  Then  the  tribe  made 
a  counter  offer  of  $5  million.  We,  in  the 
Congress,  attempted  to  accept  that  offer 
and  the  President  vetoed  that  resolu- 
tion last  year.  There  has  been  no  effort 
whatsoever  nor  has  there  been  any  rea- 
son to  vote  nor  any  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  $21/2  million  figure,  but  we  do 
know  that  the  tribe  refused  to  accept 
the  $1^  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
calf]. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  thing  that  this  resolution  does  is 
to  take  by  Congressional  legislative  ac- 
tion the  land  in  question.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  there  are  10,000  acres 
of  private  land,  2,400  acres  of  State 
land,  and  10,000  acres  of  pubUc  domain. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  way  in 
which  you  can  take  private  land,  there  is 
no  question  here  about  the  State  land. 
If  It  were  all  private  land  the  United 
States  district  attorney  would  simply 
go  mto  Federal  court,  make  a  declara- 
tion of  taking,  and  pay  the  $50,000.  the 
appraised  value,  and  title  to  the  land 
would  pass  to  the  United  States  by  an 
order  that  the  court  would  issue. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  that  with  this 
Indian  land,  not  because  of  treaties  but 
because  of  a  series  of  statutes.  One  so- 
licitor for  the  Department  said  that 
imder  existing  statutes  you  cannot  con- 
demn Indian  land.  Another  solicitor 
said  that  under  the  same  statutes  the 
Federal  Government  can  condemn  In- 
dian land.  So,  no  matter  what  the 
course  of  the  pending  htigation.  it  may 
well  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  final  determination,  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  resolution.  On  the  basis 
of  previous  statutes  if  the  Supreme  Court 
would  say:  "You  cannot  take  this  land 
without  Congressional  authority."  2.  3. 
or  4  years  from  now  we  would  be  right 
back  where  we  are  today. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other 
thing  that  has  not  been  referred  to. 
These  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
mentioned.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania read  section  10  of  the  Crow 
Act.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  P.  Stone,  when 
he  was  Attorney  General,  analyzed  and 
handed  down  an  opinion  on  the  Crow 
Act  in  1924,  in  which  Attorney  General 
St<me  said  that  under  the  Crow  Act  the 
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Crow  Tribe  was  granted  the  hidden 
and  latent  resouroee  of  the  land,  such  as 
minerals  or  potential  water  power.  He 
said  that  under  this  special  lansuace 
of  the  Crow  Act  giving  them  the  poten- 
tial water  power  they  were  entitled  to 
the  power  site  value  and  stream  flow 
value. 

Since  1924  we  have  assumed  that  no 
matter  what  the  Justification  for  value 
might  be.  whether  under  the  Twin 
Cities  case  or  any  other  case,  the  In- 
dians by  virtue  of  a  special  statute,  not 
special  privilege  but  because  they  hold 
this  land  imder  a  special  statute,  are 
entitled  to  the  power-site  value. 

Now.  what  we  are  saying  here  today 
Is  that  we  are.  by  Congressional  action, 
setting  aside  those  statutes  upon  which 
conflicting  solicitor's  opinions  were 
written,  and  taking  this  land,  and  we 
are  saying  to  the  Indians.  "For  those 
special  values  that  you  were  granted  In 
1920  and  by  other  statutes  enacted  at 
various  times  by  Congress,  we  are  going 
to  give  you  $2.5  million  for  your  prop- 
erty." That  is  all  we  say.  And  as  to 
the  special  values,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  willing  to  pay  $1.5  mil- 
lion, and  they  say  that  they  would  not 
object  to  $2.5  million.  So  we  do  not 
treat  the  Indians  any  differently;  we 
Just  treat  them  equitably  and  fairly  for 
these  rights  previously  given  to  them. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Is  it  not  true  that  part 
of  the  reason  that  condemnation,  even 
if  it  is  authorized  by  law.  cannot  do  the 
Job  is  that  under  condemnation  the 
court  has  no  right  to  grant  intangible 
or  tribal  damages;  that  the  damages 
only  can  be  Individual  and  property. 

Mr.METTCALF.  Well,  that  Is  the  oon- 
tention  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  when 

this  matter  comes  up  before  it.  And.  it 
is  going  to  come  up  if  we  leave  it  to  the 
courts  and  do  not  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BERRY.  In  all  of  these  cases  of 
condemnation  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
River,  the  Army  Engineers  have  never 
given  any  intangible  damages  or  tribal- 
right  damages. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  That  Is  correct. 
They  never  have.  But,  of  course,  the 
Crows  are  holding  their  reservation  land 
under  a  certain  specific  statute  that 
gives  them  the  latent  resovirces  of  the 
land,  such  as  the  potential  waterpower, 
and  Attorney  General  Stone  said  that 
that  gave  them  a  special  standing,  spe- 
cial value  that  was  different  fnxn  any 
other  tribal  value  or  individual  value 
Involved. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  a  Just 
and  equitable  settlement  must  be  made 
with  them  qp  this  dam  site. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does.  He  has  supported  Just  and 
equitable  settlements  not  only  as  con- 
cerns tSiis  tribe  but  all  fiullan  tribes. 

So.  this  condemnaticm  case  was 
brought  2  years  ago  in  February.  Next 
March  oral  argument  wUl  be  had  as  to 
what  shall  be  the  measure  of  AAm^g^ 
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m  the  May  term  or  the  October  ten^.  it 
will  go  to  trial  before  a  Jury.  Inevlttnly, 
In  view  of  the  conflict  of  decisions,  Ihls 
case  will  have  to  go  to  the  United  Stittes 
Supreme  Court,  and  even  if  it  is  de<»ded 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Coui|;,  It 
may  come  back  to  this  Congress  to  niake 
the  decision  we  are  asked  to  make  today. 
That  is  why  many  of  us  feel  that  the 
eqiiitable  way  to  settle  this  is  by  this 
legislative  action.  The  Department  of 
the  interior  wants  to  settle  it  that  iray. 
Apparently  the  administration  has  aSked 
that  it  be  settled  by  this  Congressional 
action.  It  relieves  that  delicate  situa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  is  confronted 
with,  on  the  one  hand  representing,  the 
Indians  and  on  the  other  hand  repre- 
senting the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  So, 
the  way  to  finally  determine  this  1^  to 
say  that  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation' can 
take  this  land  and  that  an  equitable 
settlement  will  be  $2.5  million,  take  it 
out  of  the  courts  and  start  buildinfl  the 
dam.  I 

Mr.  HALEY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk 
read  the  resolution  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  from  funds 
priated  to  the  Department  of  the  Int 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  the  Mlasourl 
Blver  Baaln  project,  there  shall  be  tfans- 
ferred  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  abates 
to  the  credit  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indtlans, 
Montana,  the  sum  of  SS.000.000.  Said  sum 
Includes  both  Just  oompensatlon  for  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  as  herein  pro- 
vided of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  in  and  to  the  tribal  lands  de- 
scribed In  section  2  of  this  resolution  i|nd  a 
share  of  the  special  value  to  the  United 
States  of  said  lands  for  utilization  in  connec- 
tion with  its  authorized  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  In  addition  to  other  Justifiable  con- 
siderations. Nothing  contained  herein  fthaU 
be  taken  as  an  admission  by  the  United 
States  that  it  is  under  any  legal  obligation 
to  pay  more  than  Just  compensation  to  said 
Crow  TVibe  tund,  in  any  suit  brought  as  prO" 
vlded  in  section  3  of  this  resolution,  no 
amount  in  excess  of  the  sum  above  stated 
shaU  be  awarded  unless  the  court  find  that 
the  whole  of  said  sum  Is  less  than  Just  ^m- 
pensation  for  the  lands  taken.  No  attorney 
fees  shall  be  aUowed  out  of  the  amountjpald 
iinder  authority  of  this  resolution.  Neither 
the  initial  transfer  of  such  funds  toi  the 
Tribe,  as  provided  herein  nor  any  subsequent 
per  capita  distribution  thereof  shall  be, sub- 
ject to  Federal  Income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  ami 
ment: 

Page  4,  line  7.  strike  out  the  words  "the 
maa  of  $5,000,000."  and  Insert  "to  be  thmi- 
Bble  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Jude  20. 
1936  (49  Stat.  1543).  the  sum  of  S2,50oIkX)." 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TrousoIv  of 
Wyoming  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  4.  line  7.  after  "the  sum  of"  strlks  out 
the  figure  "$2,500,000  and  Insert  Inluau 
thereof  the  figure  mj^OOfiOO."  I 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  I^ox- 

SOKl.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  call  to  the 
attention  at  this  Committee  that  allOeg- 
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Islation  is  largdy  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise; that  the  Crow  Tribe  has  [already 
turned  down  the  figure  of  $l,pOO,000: 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  an  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  and  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ih  their 
report  has  stated  that  they  fu-e  not 
wedded  to  the  figure  of  $1,500,000.  Al- 
though they  feel  that  they  are  not  In 
a  position  to  recommend  more  than  the 
$1^  million,  they  would  not  lo^  with 
disfavor  upon  $2,500,000  which  has  been 
determined  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonable 
amount  by  the  committee  handing  this 
legislation.  May  I  state  that  this  has  all 
been  thrashed  over  at  various  times  in 
the  committee.    The  report  sta^: 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  maintains  that  tils  offer  of  $1^ 
million  constitutes  fair  and  equitable  com- 
pensation for  the  6.677  acres  ot  land  re- 
quired for  the  project,  but  that  he  woulit 
express  no  objections,  nor  would  he  recom- 
mend against  favorable  Presldentlsi  action 
if  Congress  wished  to  increase  ib$B  figure 
to  $21/^  million.  I 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mij.  Chata:- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  Is  my 
understanding  also  that  the  former  con- 
troversy as  to  wtiat  the  Crow  "tribe  of 
Indians  would  accept  has  been  settled 
and  that  the  tribe  will  GKscept  $%h^  mil- 
Uon.  Is  that  the  gentleman's;  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  my]  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  it  Exists  at 
the  present  time.  l. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomh^g.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yj^ld? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomtog.i  May  I 
point  out  that  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee  and  was  defeated 
by  a  10  to  11  vote,  with  the  chairman 
being  required  to  vote.  , 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  state  further 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  the  Crow  Tribe 
as  such  has  not  officially  passed  on  this 
matter  of  $2'^  million,  but  With  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  and  Ithe  ap- 
proval by  the  executive  department  that 
will  be  in  order.  That  is,  the  Crow 
Tribe  will  then  be  in  position  to  give 
it  final  decision.  It  is  my  feeling  thai 
they  will  accept  it,  although^  ^e  have 
nothing  definite  to  that  effect,  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  i 

The  question  was  taken;  iind  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided  and  there  were— i^yes  35, 
noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment.        \ 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Chalrmani  I  offer 
an  amendment.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:        { 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sati,^:  Page 
4.  line  7.  after  "Montana",  strlk*  oat  tbe 
rest  of  page  4  and  page  »  throng  Una  0. 
and  insert  "annually  during  eonstr«etlon  at 
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the  TeUofwtaU  Dam  and  for  $0  years  after 
Its  oompleUon  the  sum  of  $350,000. 

"At  the  eq>lratloin  of  60  years  following 
oompleitlon  TellowtaU  Dam  and  aU  power 
faculties  oonnacted  therewith  ahaU  beoome 
the  property  ot  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians; 
the  net  income  thereafter  derived  shall  be 
paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  and  ba  dis- 
tributed from  tlma  to  time  in  a  per  capita 
distribution." 

Blr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  c<xnmittee  offering 
a  $2Vst  miUion  value  to  the  Crow  Tribe 
is  inequitable  and  a  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  It  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act  of  1920;  the  Crow  Al- 
lotment Act.  In  1920  when  Congress 
passed  the  Crow  Allotment  Act,  they 
specifically  provided  that  any  lands 
which  are  principally  available  for  wa- 
terpower sites  may  not  be  allocated  to 
any  member  of  the  tribe,  but  all  such 
lands  must  be  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Taking  the  comparison  of  two  other 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  have 
used  substantially  the  same  formula  that 
was  used  in  those  two  cases,  the  Pelton 
Dam  and  the  Kerr  Dam  and  I  have  come 
up  with  a  figure  of  $250,000.  The  power 
sites  and  the  power  faciUtles  which  will 
be  installed  at  Tellowtall  Dam  win  be 
extremely  larger  than  either  of  the  other 
two  dams.  In  both  of  those  other  two 
dams,  the  private  power  companies  will 
pay  to  the  respective  tribes  sums  of 
money  for  a  period  of  50  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  60  years  the  dam  and  the 
power  facilities  installed  will  belong  to 
the  tribes.  That  is  all  that  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  does.  It  Just  says  that  we 
believe  the  Crow  Indians  are  entitled  to 
fair  compensation  for  their  dam  site 
and  we  have  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
other  two  dams  in  the  area  a  figure 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
agrees  is  substantially  correct,  $250,000 
for  a  period  of  50  years  and  thereafter 
the  dam  site  and  all  of  the  power  facili- 
ties will  belong  to  the  Crow  Tribe,  and 
be  an  asset  of  the  tribe  and  any  income 
that  is  derived  from  it  in  the  years  to 
come  will  then  be  distributed  among 
the  Crow  Indians.  I  was  very  much 
Interested  in  the  statement  which  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Halkt]  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  this  Indian  tribe  and 
noted  that  their  tribal  assets  were  about 
$2  milUon. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  proposes  that  a  total 
of  $12^  million  over  a  50-year  period 
be  paid  to  the  Indian  tribe? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  that  is  for 
the  same  piece  of  property  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Just  voted 
to  lower  the  payment  on  to  $1 V2  million? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  did  not  vote  to  lower 
it  to  $1%  million.  I  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  then  proposing 
that  the  simi  be  increased  by  a  total  of 
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$10  mlllkm  to  be  paid  over  a  50-year 
period;  1$  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  ts  correct  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  assets  would 
belong  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  must  say  that 
the  gentleman's  generosity  is  exceeded 
only  by  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  HAI£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  han>y  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  addition  to  the  $12^ 
million  of  course,  the  gentleman  also 
would  be  giving  the  value  of  this  instal- 
lation which  is  about  $40  million;  is  Umt 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Well,  it  will  be 'vritten 
off  in  50  years,  as  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  they 
have  told  us  too  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  project  which  is  going  to 
pay  for  itself.  If  it  is  half  as  good  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  it  is,  then 
it  shoiild  be  paid  out  in  50  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  should  be 
turned  oyer  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Savxor]  will  not  mind  hav- 
ing his  friend  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  chide  him  Just  a 
Uttle  bit.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
now  speaking  knows  of  the  fine  gen- 
erosity of  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
because  when  we  had  a  great  project  up 
some  years  ago,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  given  to  those 
of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  the 
Installation  at  the  Orand  Canyon  Dam. 
He  would  have  Just  given  It  to  the  up- 
per basin  States  to  use  as  they  saw  fit  to 
take  care  of  their  development.  I  know 
that  In  his  heart  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  same  thing  in 
mind.  But,  is  it  not  your  feeling,  my 
colleague,  that  sometimes  your  heart 
gets  a  little  bit  the  better  of  your  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAYUOR.  No,  I  do  not  think  so 
because  I  would  like  U)  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  he  said  to  me. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks,  that  probably 
the  greatest  mistake  the  people  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  ever  made 
was  turning  down  the  offer  I  made  at 
that  time. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  might  say  that  I 
agree  with  my  friend,  and  the  reason  I 
agree  with  him  is  because  the  amend- 
ment he  offered  is  the  best  bargain  for 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  still  think  that  It  is 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
can  say  that  the  offer  that  I  have  made 
in  this  amendment  is  the  fair  and  hon- 
orable thing  for  this  country  to  do  for 
the  Crow  Tribe.  Pay  them  what  a  pri- 
vate power  company  would  be  happy  to 
pay  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  build  this  dam. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chahnan.  T  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  go  up  the  other  way  in- 


stead of  down,  as  was  propoaed  In  the 
amendment  Just  disposed  of.  We  talked 
these  matters  over  in  committee  and  ar- 
rived at  what  we  thought  was  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  if  we  were  to 
go  to  a  conference  committee  with  such 
an  amendment  as  the  genUeman  fnxn 
Pennsylvania  proposes,  more  than  likely 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  down  bekvw 
the  $5  millicm  set  forth  in  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

BCr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman also  agree  that  the  chances  of 
Presidential  signature  would  be  about 
40  percent  of  what  the  chances  were  with 
the  $5  milUon  bill  that  was  vetoed  last 
year? 

Mr.  ASPINAIli.  I  think  my  colleague 
understates  the  chances;  I  think  it  would 
be  closer  to  100  to  lin  favor  of  a  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  bill  because  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  the  project  and  I  Icnow  nothing 
about  the  value  of  the  land  involved; 
rather,  I  take  the  floor  to  question  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  language  beginning  in  line  11,  on 
page  5.  reading  as  follows: 

Neither  the  initial  transfer  of  such  funds 
to  the  tribe,  as  provided  herein,  nor  any  sub- 
sequent per  capita  distribution  thereof  ShaU 
be  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 

I  am  wondering  Just  what  the  prece- 
dent is  for  that.  Would  the  gentleman 
respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  jrield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.    ASPINALL.     That   is   similar   to 

language  that  has  been  written  Into  all 
these  Indian  bills  for  several  years.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  inasmuch  as  this  is 
an  award  to  the  tribe,  no  part  of  it 
should  come  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  the  genUeman  weU 
knows.  I  have  more  than  a  casual  m- 
terest  in  public-works  projects  where 
the  question  of  appraisals  and  capital- 
gains  taxes  are  involved.  Where  the 
Government  exercises  its  right  of  em- 
inent domain  and  takes  private  prop- 
erty from  owners,  certainly  they  should 
not  be  forced  into  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax  on  some- 
thing they  did  not  want  to  sell. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  can  get  into 
that  discussion. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  see  why  not.  I 
liave  been  trying  to^get  some  informa- 
tion on  it  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  I  have  not  been  able  so 
far  even  to  engage  one  of  them  in  con- 
versation. To  let  this  slip  trough  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feelings. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ' 
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Crow  Tribe  wta  granted  the  hidden 
and  latent  reaouroee  at  the  land,  such  aa 
min«ral8  or  potential  wat«r  jtomer.  He 
said  that  under  this  special  language 
of  the  Crow  Act  giving  them  the  poten- 
tial water  power  they  were  entitled  to 
the  power  site  vtilue  and  stream  flow 
value. 

Since  1924  we  have  assumed  that  no 
matter  what  the  justificatlim  for  value 
ml^t  be,  whether  imder  the  Twin 
Cities  case  or  any  other  case,  the  In- 
dians by  virtue  of  a  special  statute,  not 
special  privilege  but  because  they  hold 
this  land  \mder  a  special  statute,  are 
entitled  to  the  power-^-site  value. 

Now.  what  we  are  saying  here  today 
Is  that  we  are,  by  Congressional  action, 
setting  aside  those  statutes  upon  which 
conflicting  solicitor's  opinions  were 
written,  and  taking  this  land,  and  we 
are  saying  to  the  Indians.  "For  those 
special  values  that  you  were  granted  in 
1920  and  by  other  statutes  enacted  at 
various  times  by  Congress,  we  are  going 
to  give  you  $2.5  million  for  your  prop- 
erty." That  is  all  we  say.  And  as  to 
the  special  values,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  willing  to  pay  $1.5  mil- 
lion, and  they  say  that  they  would  not 
object  to  $2.5  million.  8o  we  do  not 
treat  the  Indians  any  differently;  we 
Just  treat  them  equitably  and  fairly  for 
these  rights  previously  given  to  them. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Is  it  not  true  that  part 
of  the  reason  that  condemnation,  even 
if  it  is  authorized  by  law,  cannot  do  the 
Job  is  that  under  condemnation  the 
court  has  no  right  to  grant  intangible 
or  tribal  damages;  that  the  damages 
only  can  be  individual  and  property. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Well,  that  Is  the  con- 
tention of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  when 
this  matter  comes  vp  before  it.  And,  it 
Is  going  to  come  up  if  we  leave  It  to  the 
courts  tuid  do  not  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BE31RY.  In  all  of  these  cases  of 
condemnation  up  and  down  the  Missouri 
River,  the  Army  Engineers  have  never 
given  any  intangible  damages  or  tribal- 
right  damages. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  correct. 
They  never  have.  But,  of  course,  the 
Crows  are  holding  their  reservation  land 
under  a  certain  specific  statute  that 
gives  them  the  latent  resources  of  the 
land,  such  as  the  potential  waterpower, 
and  Attorney  General  Stone  said  that 
that  gave  them  a  special  standing,  spe- 
cial value  that  was  different  from  any 
other  tribal  value  or  individual  value 
Invcdved. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  a  Just 
and  equitable  settlement  must  be  made 
with  them  on  this  dam  site. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man does.  He  has  supported  Just  and 
equitable  settlements  not  only  as  con- 
cerns this  tribe  but  all  Indian  tribes. 

So.  this  condemnation  case  was 
brought  2  years  ago  In  February.  Next 
March  oral  argument  will  be  had  as  to 
viti&t  shall  be  the  measure  of  Hamftgof, 


In  the  May  term  or  the  October  term.  It 
will  go  to  trial  before  a  Jury.  Inevitably, 
in  view  of  the  conflict  of  decisions,  this 
case  will  have  to  go  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Cotul,  and  even  if  it  is  decided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  If 
may  come  back  to  this  Congress  to  make 
the  decision  we  are  asked  to  make  today« 
That  Is  why  many  of  us  feel  that  the 
equitable  way  to  settle  this  is  by  thi4 
legislative  action.  The  Department  ol 
ihe  Interior  wants  to  settle  it  that  way« 
Apparently  the  administration  has  asked 
that  it  be  settled  by  this  Congressional 
action.  It  relieves  that  delicate  situa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  is  confronte4 
with,  on  the  one  hand  representing  the 
Indians  and  on  the  other  hand  repre* 
senting  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  So^ 
the  way  to  finally  determine  this  is  td 
say  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can 
take  this  land  and  that  an  equitable 
settlement  will  be  $2.5  million,  take  i\ 
out  of  the  courts  and  start  building  th< 
dam. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hav^ 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk 
read  the  resolution  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  from  funds  appn 
priated  to  the  Department  of  the  Interio^. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  the  Mlasou^t 
River  Basin  project,  there  shall  be  trans^ 
ferred  in  the  Trtasury  of  the  United  State* 
to  the  credit  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indlani, 
Montana,  the  B\nn  of  $S  ,000.000.  Said  stui 
Includes  both  Just  compensation  for  th » 
transfer  to  the  United  States  as  herein  pro- 
vided of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  thp 
Crow  Tribe  in  and  to  the  tribal  lands  def- 
scribed  in  section  2  of  this  resolution  and  k 
share  of  the  special  value  to  the  United 
States  of  said  lands  for  utilization  in  conneci- 
tion  with  its  authorissed  Missoiirl  River  Basia 
project,  in  addition  to  other  Justifiable  conr 
siderations.  Nothing  contained  herein  sha$ 
be  taken  as  an  admission  by  the  United 
States  that  it  is  under  any  legal  obligatloa 
to  pay  more  than  Just  compensation  to  salf 
Crow  Tribe  and,  in  any  suit  brought  as  pro^ 
vided  in  section  3  of  this  resolution,  n|> 
amount  in  excess  of  the  sum  above  stated 
shall  be  awarded  unless  the  court  find  that 
the  whole  of  said  sum  Is  less  than  Just  oom^ 
pensation  for  the  lands  taken.  No  attorney 
fees  ahall  be  aUowed  out  of  the  amoiint  pal4 
under  authority  of  this  resolution.  Neithe^ 
the  initial  transfer  of  such  funds  to  th) 
Tribe,  as  provided  herein  nor  any  subsequen  t 
per  capita  distribution  thereof  shall  be  sub  ■ 
Jeot  to  Federal  Income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend  ■ 
ment: 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  "thi 
sxmi  of  $5,000,000."  and  insert  "to  be  avail  - 
able  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  June  a( . 
1936  (49  Stet.  1543),  the  sum  of  $2,500,000. ' 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wjromlng.  Ml. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  th » 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Tbomsok  of 
Wyoming  to  the  committee  amendment:  Oa. 
page  4,  line  7.  after  "the  sum  of  strike  oulk 
the  ngtire  "$3,500,000  and  Insert  in  Ue« 
thereof  the  figure  $1,500,000.- 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  tb4 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  iMr.  THcuff 

80M].  ] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  can  to  tht 

attention  ol  this  Committee  that  all  legf 


Islatlon  Is  largdy  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise; that  the  Crow  Tribe  has  already 
turned  down  the  figure  of  $1,500.^; 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  an  apjnro- 
priation  of  $5  million  and  that  i  the 
Department  oi  the  Interior  In  their 
report  has  stated  that  they  are  not 
wedded  to  the  figure  of  $1,500,000.  i  Al- 
though they  feel  that  they  are  no^  In 
a  position  to  recommend  more  thani  the 
$1^  million,  they  would  not  look  with 
disfavor  upon  $2,500,000  which  has  l^n 
determined  to  be  the  fair  and  reasonfUdle 
amoimt  by  the  committee  handling  {this 
legislation.  May  I  state  that  this  ha$  all 
been  thrashed  over  at  various  times  in 
the  committee.    The  report  states: 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  maintains  that  his  offer  of  I$1H 
million  cozutltutes  fair  and  equitable  eom- 
pensation  fen*  the  6,677  acres  of  land  re- 
quired for  the  project,  but  that  he  Wmld 
express  no  objections,  nor  would  he  refom- 
mend  against  favorable  Presidential  action 
If  Congress  wished  to  Increase  this  figure 
to  $3'/^  million.  T 

1  sincerely  trust  that  the  amendipent 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield?       ' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  Isj  my 
understanding  also  that  the  former  con- 
troversy as  to  what  the  Crow  Tribe  of 
Indians  would  accept  has  been  settled 
and  that  the  tribe  will  accept  $2^  imil- 
Uon.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing? I 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation  as  it  exlsis  at 
the  present  time.  [ 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  '  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieldt 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  May  I 
point  out  that  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee  and  was  defeated 
by  a  10  to  11  vote,  with  the  chaiijman 
being  required  to  vote.  i 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  state  fuitther 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  the  Crow  Tribe 
as  such  has  not  officially  passed  on!  this 
matter  of  $2V^  million,  but  with  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  and  the  ap- 
proval by  the  executive  department  that 
will  be  in  order.  That  is,  the  (prow 
Tribe  will  then  be  in  position  to  give 
it  final  decision.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
they  will  accept  it.  although  we  have 
nothing  definite  to  that  effect.        [ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  |s  on 
the  amendment  to  the  comnjittee 
amendment.  T 

The  question  was  taken;  and!  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided  and  there  were — ayes  35, 
noes  50.  ' 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendinent 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ^  on 
the  committee  amendment.  i 

The  committee  amendment  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lofler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Amwirtment  offered  by  Mr.  BArum:  'Page 
4,  line  7,  after  "Montana",  rtrika  out  tb* 
rest  of  pttgt  4  and  page  •  through  Ugtm  9, 
and  insert  "annually  during  oonctnioUMi  at 
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the  TeUowtaU  Dam  mad  tor  60  yean  after 
its  completion  the  nun  of  $360,000. 

"At  the  ezplratlain  of  60  years  following 
completion  TeUowtaU  Dam  and  all  power 
faolUtlee  oonneetad  therewith  ahaU  beoome 
the  property  ot  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians; 
the  net  Incoma  thereafter  derived  ahaU  be 
paid  into  the  Fedwal  Iteasury  and  be  dis- 
tributed from  time  to  time  in  a  per  capita 
distribution." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  because  I  am 
saUsfled  that  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  committee  offertog 
a  $2^  milUon  value  to  the  Crow  Tribe 
is  inequitable  and  a  violation  of  our 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  It  is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  act  of  1920;  the  Crow  Al- 
lotment Act  In  1020  when  Congress 
passed  the  Crow  Allotment  Act.  they 
specifically  provided  that  any  lands 
which  are  principally  available  for  wa- 
terpower sites  may  not  be  allocated  to 
any  member  of  the  tribe,  but  all  such 
lands  must  be  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 

Taking  the  comparison  of  two  other 
dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  have 
used  substantially  the  same  formula  that 
was  used  in  those  two  cases,  the  Pelton 
Dam  and  the  Kerr  Dam  and  I  have  come 
up  with  a  figure  of  $250,000.  The  power 
sites  and  the  power  facilities  which  will 
be  installed  at  Yellowtail  Dam  will  be 
extremely  larger  than  either  of  the  other 
two  dams.  In  both  of  those  other  two 
dams,  the  private  power  companies  will 
pay  to  the  respective  tribes  sums  of 
money  for  a  period  of  50  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  50  years  the  dam  and  the 
power  facilities  installed  will  belong  to 
the  tribes.  That  is  all  that  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  does.  It  just  says  that  we 
believe  the  Crow  Indians  are  entitled  to 
fair  comi>ensation  for  their  dam  site 
and  we  have  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
other  two  dams  in  the  area  a  figure 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
agrees  is  substantially  correct.  $250,000 
for  a  period  of  50  years  and  thereafter 
the  dam  site  and  all  of  the  power  facili- 
ties will  belong  to  the  Crow  Tribe,  and 
be  an  asset  of  the  tribe  and  any  Income 
that  is  derived  from  it  in  the  jrears  to 
come  will  then  be  distributed  among 
the  Crow  Indians.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  statement  which  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  florida  [Mr.  Halet]  in  which  he 
called  attention  to  this  Indian  tribe  and 
noted  that  their  tribal  assets  were  about 
$2  million. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  proposes  that  a  total 
of  $12  "r^  million  over  a  50-year  period 
be  paid  to  the  Indian  tribe? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  And  that  is  for 
the  same  piece  of  propterty  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Just  voted 
to  lower  the  payment  on  to  $1 V2  million? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  I  did  not  vote  to  lower 
It  to  $1^  minion.  I  voted  against  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    The  gentleman 

from  Penn^lvanla  Is  then  proposing 

that  the  sum  be  increased  by  a  total  of 

civ- 


$10  mlllkm  to  be  paid  over  a  50-year 
period;  la  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct  and  at 
the  end  of  that  Ume  the  assets  would 
belong  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  must  say  that 
the  gentleman's  generosity  la  exceeded 
only  by  his  eloquence. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chakman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  In  addition  to  the  $12 1^ 
million  of  course,  the  gentleman  also 
would  be  giving  the  value  of  this  instal- 
lation which  is  about  $40  million;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  WeU,  it  will  be  written 
off  in  50  years,  as  we  have  been  told  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  they 
have  told  us  too  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
tremendous  project  which  is  going  to 
pay  for  itself.  If  it  is  half  as  good  as  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  says  it  is,  then 
It  should  be  paid  out  in  50  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  it  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINAIli.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  llSr.  Sayi.or1  will  not  mind  hav- 
ing his  friend  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  chide  him  just  a 
little  bit.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
now  speaking  knows  of  the  fine  gen- 
erosity of  his  frimd  from  Pennsylvania 
because  when  we  had  a  great  project  up 
some  years  ago.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  given  to  those 
of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  the 
installation  at  the  Orand  Canyon  Dam. 
He  would  have  just  given  it  to  the  up- 
per basin  States  to  use  as  they  saw  fit  to 
take  care  of  their  development.  I  know 
that  in  his  heart  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  same  thing  in 
mind.  But.  is  it  not  your  feeling,  my 
colleague,  that  sometimes  your  heart 
gets  a  little  bit  the  better  of  your  Judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  I  do  not  think  so 
because  I  would  like  U)  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  he  said  to  me. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks,  that  probably 
the  greatest  mistake  the  people  of  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  ever  made 
was  turning  down  the  offer  I  made  at 
that  time. 

lilr.  ASPINALL.  I  might  say  that  I 
agree  with  my  friend,  and  the  reason  I 
agree  with  him  is  because  the  amend- 
ment he  offered  is  the  best  bargain  for 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  I  still  think  that  it  is 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
can  say  that  the  offer  that  I  have  made 
In  this  amendment  is  the  fair  and  hon- 
orable thing  for  this  country  to  do  for 
the  Crow  Tribe.  Pay  them  what  a  pri- 
vate power  company  would  be  happy  to 
pay  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  bxilld  this  dam. 

Mr.  ASPINAUj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  go  up  the  other  way  in- 


stead of  down,  as  was  proposed  in  the 
amendment  Just  disposed  of.  We  talked 
these  matters  over  in  committee  and  ar- 
rived at  what  we  thought  was  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  if  we  were  to 
go  to  a  conference  committee  with  such 
an  amendment  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  proposes,  more  than  likely 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  down  below 
the  $5  million  set  forth  In  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman also  agree  that  the  chances  of 
Presidential  signature  would  be  about 
40  percent  of  what  the  chances  were  with 
the  $5  million  biU  that  was  vetoed  last 
year? 

Mr.  ASPINAUL.  I  think  my  colleague 
understates  the  chances;  I  think  It  would 
be  closer  to  100  to  1  in  favor  of  a  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <» 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mofva 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  take  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  bill  because  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  the  project  and  I  know  nothing 
about  the  value  of  the  land  involved; 
rather,  I  take  the  floor  to  question  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  language  begizming  in  line  11,  on 
page  5,  reading  as  follows: 

Neither  the  initial  transfer  at  such  funds 
to  the  tribe,  as  provided  herein,  nor  any  sub- 
sequent per  capita  distribution  thereof  ahaU 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

I  am  wondering  Just  what  the  prece- 
dent is  for  that.  Would  the  gentleman 
respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  similar  to 
language  that  has  been  written  into  all 
these  Indian  bills  for  several  years.  It 
is  the  feeling  that  Inasmuch  as  this  la 
an  award  to  the  tribe,  no  part  of  it 
should  come  back  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  I  have  more  than  a  casual  in- 
terest in  public-works  projects  where 
the  question  of  appraisals  and  capital- 
gains  taxes  are  involved.  Where  the 
Government  exercises  its  right  of  em- 
inent domain  and  takes  private  prop- 
erty from  owners,  certainly  they  should 
not  be  forced  into  the  position  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax  on  some- 
thing they  did  not  want  to  sell. 

Mr.  ASPINAIiL.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  can  get  Into 
that  discussion. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  do  not  see  why  not.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  some  informa- 
tion on  It  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  but  I  have  not  been  able  so 
far  even  to  engage  one  of  them  in  con- 
versation. To  let  this  slip  through  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  feelings. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Afr.  AVERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  gentleman's 
feelings  that  a  person  whose  land  has 
been  condemned  should  not  be  forced 
to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax,  but  a  fact 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  this  is  restricted  Indian 
land  and  that  no  restricted  land  is  sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  traditional  Indian 
policy.     

Mr.  AVERY.  I  wiU  agree  that  there 
is  a  difference,  but  this  probably  will  be 
negotiated,  I  judge  from  the  language 
of  the  bill,  but  whether  they  do  it  by 
condemnation  or  negotiation  there  is  a 
capital  gain  involved  because  the  land 
cost  the  Indians  nothing  and  there  was 
no  value  to  start  with.  We  are  still  in 
that  general  area  I  spoke  of  where  a  pri- 
vate owner  is  being  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty and  then  compelled  to  pay  a  capi- 
tal-gains tax.    It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  EDMONPSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  capital-gains  tax  should  not  be 
assessed  in  condemnation  suits,  but  the 
fact  that  that  same  principle  is  having 
some  application  here,  and  is  a  sound 
principle,  certainly  should  not  mitigate 
against  passage  of  the  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  not  agree  or  dis- 
agree, but  will  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  agree  to  associate  himself  with 
me  to  try  and  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  give  some  consideration  to 
this  very  critical  problem? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  I  have  a 
bill  introduced  for  several  weeks  now 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  exempting 
from  the  capital-gains  tax  any  income 
realized  in  a  condemnation  suit  where 
land  is  taken  by  the  Government  for  any 
purpose. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  had  one  in  for 
3  years  and  I  cannot  get  a  hearing  on 
It.  I  will  be  glad  to  help  the  gentleman 
in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  consider  certain 
possibilities.  He  has  received  letters  as 
I  have  protesting  condemnations  of  land 
and  the  taking  of  land  by  way  of  con- 
demnation. If  we  were  to  exempt  the 
profits  from  such  land,  assuming  that  the 
amount  of  land  taken  was  low  and  the 
price  was  high,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  not  feel  we  might  be  getting 
letters  from  constituents  askhig  us  to 
get  their  land  condemned  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  them? 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  coiild  be  some 
areas  where  property  owners  would  like 
to  have  their  land  condemned.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  familiar  with  the 
area  I  am  talking  about  We  do  not 
desire  to  have  the  land  condemned.  It 
does  not  hardly  seem  to  be  appropriate 
to  take  land  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  land  that  has  been  in  the  family 
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for  generations,  where  In  some 
there  has  been  only  one  patent  oil  it, 
and  compel  a  person  probably  65  or  70 
years  old  to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax  on 
a  transaction  over  which  he  haa 
control. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  do 
want  the   gentleman  or  the  Hous^ 


think  I  was  being  facetious  in  my  ?re 
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vious  question, 
gentleman  has  reference  to  because  I 
went  to  college  very  close  to  the  Tfittle 
Creek  area.  I  would  like  to  congmtu- 
late  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  on  his 
zeal  in  trying  to  prevent  what  I  know 
is  a  great  injvistice  to  those  people.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expire!. 

Mr.  PET.T.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  We  had  oesti- 
mony  2  years  ago  that  the  land  for  wbich 
this  measure  would  allow  $2,500.00(1  was 
considered  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  be  worth  $39,000. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  committee 
agreed  to  give  the  Crow  Indians  $1,  iOO,- 
000.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Ca  litol, 
this  amount  was  raised  to  $5  million. 
I  voted  against  the  $1,500,000  and  later 
I  voted  against  the  $5  million. 

This  is  a  giveaway  in  my  opinio  i.  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  In  the  tern  is  of 
the  figures  we  use  in  Congress  the 
amount  is  not  large;  but  the  principle 
is  the  same  and  I  am  imwilling  to  sup- 
port knowingly  overpayments  to  Indians 
or  anyone  else. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provislonfl  dr  thla 
section,  there  Is  hereby  transferred  t«)  the 
United  States  the  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  In  and  to  lands  slttiated 
In  the  Big  Horn  County,  Mont.,  hereii  After 
described  under  the  headings  "parcel  A  '  and 
"parcel  B/' 

PARCEL  A 

Lots  7,  8, 9, 10, 11,  and  12,  northeast  qi  arter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  east  h  alf  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  18;  Ipte  1, 
2,  3,  4.  6,  and  6,  southwest  quarter  oir  the 
northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter  off  the 
northwest  quarter,  and  the  northeast  qitarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  W,  all 
In  township  6  south,  range  31  east,  Montana, 
principal  meridian,  and  containing  |73.84 
acres,  more  or  less.  T 

A  tract  of  unsurveyed,  unallotted  Indian 
land  described  as  follows:  Beginning  ob  the 
westerly  side  of  the  Big  Horn  River  at  a  point 
on  the  west  line  of  lot  9,  section  18,  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  31  east,  Montana  prin- 
cipal m^idian,  said  point  being  at  elevbtion 
8,675;  thence  running  upstream  along  qi  con- 
tour line  whose  elevation  is  3,675,  to  a  bolnt 
of  Intersection  with  the  east  line  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  qxiarier  of 
section  22,  township  6  south,  range  30<  east, 
Montana  principal  meridian;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  east  line  of  said  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  to  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  said  southeast  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter,  whose  elevation  Is 
3,675;  thence  running  upstream  along  ai  con- 
tour line  whose  elevation  is  3,676.  to  a  bolnt 
of  intersection  with  the  south  boundafry  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reserration  on  the  wwterly 
side  of  the  Big  Horn  River;  thence  easterly 
along  the  said  south  boundary  of  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  to  a  point  of  intersection 
with  the  middle  of  the  thread  of  thf  Big 
Horn  River;  thence  running  upstream  ilong 
the  middle  of  the  thread  of  the  Big  jkorn 
River  to  a  point  of  intersection  witl^  the 
south  line  of  township  9  south,  range  28jeast, 
Montana  principal  meridian;  thence  easterly 


along  the  south  line  of  said  township  9  south, 
range  28  east,  to  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
said  township  9  south,  range  28  east,  Mon- 
tana principal  meridian,  whose  elevation  is 
3,675  feet;  thence  running  downstream  along 
a  contour  line  whose  elevation  is  3^676  to  a 
point  of  intersection  with  the  west  line  of 
township  6  south,  range  31  east.  Montana 
principal  meridian:  thence  northetly  along 
the  west  line  of  said  township  6  south,  range 
31  east,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  ^md  con- 
taining 4,771.6  acres,  more  or  less,    j^ 

Also,  a  parcel  of  land  ijrlng  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
further  described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  3,675-foot  contour  to  the  left 
of  the  Big  Horn  River  intersects  t^ie  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
said  point  being  approximately  5^400  feet 
westerly  of  the  point  of  intersectlc^n  of  the 
Big  Horn  River  and  the  south  boiindary  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation;  thencf  riinnlng 
upstream  on  the  3.675-foot  contour  to  a  point 
where  the  3,675-foot  contoiu:  inteifeects  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; thence  running  easterly  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  to 
the  point  of  beginning  and  containing  6.7 
acres,  more  or  less.  | 

Also,  a  parcel  of  land  lying  along .  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indiaa  Reser- 
vation and  along  Hoodoo  Creek  futther  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  apoint  on 
the  south  boundary  of  the  Croif  Indian 
Reservation  where  the  3,675-foot  contour 
on  the  east  bank  of  Hoodoo  Creek  Intersects 
the  south  boundary  of  the  CroW  Indian 
Reservation;  thence  running  upsveam  on 
the  3,675-foot  contour  to  its  In^rsectlon 
With  the  middle  of  the  thread  ol  Hoodoo 
Creek;  thence  running  downstream  on  the 
3,675-foot  contoiu  to  a  point  wpere  the 
S,675-foot  contour  intersects  toe  south 
boimdary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reaervatlon; 
thence  easterly  along  the  south  boundary 
of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  to  the  point 
of  beginning  and  containing  1.3  ac^es.  more 
or  less. 

The  total  area  above  described  is  5.352.44 
acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  fig  Horn 
Cotmty,  Montana. 

PAKCn.   B 

Lots  1,  S,  and  6  of  section  18,  lois  4.  6,  7. 
and  8,  and  the  south  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  17,  lots  6  and  7,  section 
16,  all  In  township  6  south,  range  31  east. 
Montana  principal  meridian,  containing 
325.50  acres,  more  or  less,  and  silfuated  in 
Big  Horn  County,  Montana.  i 

(b)  There  is  reserved  from  the  rl^ht.  title, 
and  interest  transferred  as  to  par|el  B  the 
Indian  Irrigation  Service  canal  and  appur- 
tenant facilities.  Big  Horn  unit.  Crow  Indian 
Irrigation  Department,  as  now  constructed 
or  as  they  may  be  hereafter  modified,  until 
such  time  as  said  canal  and  apourtenant 
facilities  may  be  replaced.  H 

(c)  Except  as  to  such  area  as  the  Becretary 
determines  to  be  required  for  the  {dam  site 
and  the  construction  and  operatizig  camp 
site,  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  transferred 
shall  be  exclusive  o*  the  rights  to  ininerals. 
Including  gas  and  oil,  beneath  thelsurface: 
Provided.  That  no  permit,  license,  lease,  or 
other  document  covering  the  exploration  for 
or  the  extraction  of  such  jnineralsi  shaU  be 
granted  by  or  imder  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  except  under  such  condl^ons  and 
with  such  stipulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  use  of  th#  Tellow- 
tail  imit.  , 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Crow  TWbe  of 
Indians  of  Montana  shall  be  pcoinltted  to 
hunt  and  fish  in  and  on  the  YeUowtall 
Reservoir  and  taking  area  without  a  llcenae. 

Sec.  3.  Unless  suit  to  determine  whether 
an  additional  amount  to  that  specified  In 
section  1  hereof  is  due  as  J\ist  comi»ensation 
Is  broiight  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  th« 
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crow  Ttib*  wltbln  t  yean  after  tb* 
effectlTe  date  at  thla  Joint  reeolutlon.  th* 
turn  provided  by  aectton  1  hereof  ahaU  con- 
stitute fuU,  ectnplmtt,  and  final  settlement 
of  any  and  all  olalms  by  the  tribe  on  account 
of  the  transfer  to  the  United  SUtes  as 
therein  provided  of  the  tribe's  right.  Utle. 
and  Interest  In  and  to  the  lands  referred  to 
In  section  3  hereof.  In  the  event  of  such 
suit,  the  court  ahaU  have  Jurisdiction  aa 
imder  aecUon  1606,  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code,  and  In  determining  just  compensa- 
tion shall  take  into  account  the  sum  speci- 
fied In  section  1  hereof  and  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  tribe  by  aubaectlons  (b) ,  (c) , 
and  (d)  of  section  2  hereof.  The  amount 
embraced  In  such  Judgment.  If  any.  as  may 
be  entered  against  the  United  States  shaU 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  be  available 
in  like  manner  as  the  mm.  specified  in 
section  1  hereof.  Review  of  the  Judgment 
entered  sbaU  be  In  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  limltatlcms,  as  govern 
In  the  case  of  other  claims  cognisable  under 
the  aforementioned  section  1606. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  9,  strike  section  8  snd  insert  the 
following: 

"Sac.  S.  The  sum  provided  by  section  1 
hereof  shall  constitute  full,  complete,  and 
final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims  by 
the  tribe  on  account  of  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  as  therein  provided  of  the 
tribe's  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
lands  referred  to  in  section  2  hereof." 

The  c(»nmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  JoNCs  of  Missouri,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion House  Joint  Resolution  2.  to  pro- 
vide for  transfer  of  right-of-way  for 
Tellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Hardin 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and 
payment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  463, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
amendment  on  page  4,  line  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
sum  of  $B  mlUlon"  and  insert  "to  be  avaU- 
able  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Jime  20, 
1938  (49  Stet.  1648).  the  sum  of  S3,600,000.'' 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment 

The  Mnendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

strike  the  preamble. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker^I^  offer  a  motion  to  rec^mimit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  am, 
Mr.  Spgker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wyoming  moves  to  re- 
commit House  Joint  Resolution  2  to  the 
Committee  on  Intwlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonzm 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  152,  nays  197,  not  voting  tl, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  11] 


Adair 
Alger 

Allen.  Calif. 
AUen.  Ul. 
Andersen. 
H.Carl 
Arends 
Auchincloes 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bass.M.H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bette 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
BroyhUl 
Budge 
Bush 
Byrne,  lU. 
Canfleld 
CarrlCK 
Cederberf 
Chamberlain 
Chtperfleld 
Church 
Clevenger 


TEAS— 152 

CoUler 

Oorbett 

Coudert 

Cramer 

Cretella 

Curtln 

Curtis. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Dennlson 

Derounlan 

Devereuz 

Dixon 

Dom.  N.  T. 

Dwyer 

Fen  ton 

Pino 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Olenn 

OrUBn 

OroM 

Hale 

HaUeck 

Harrison.  Nebr. 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Henderson 

Heselton 

Hess 

Hleetand 

HUllngs 

Hbeven 


Hoffman 

Holt 

Hoemer 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kean 

Kearney 

Keams 

Keating 

KUbum 

Knox 

Krueger 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclnttre 

MeVey 

Mallllard 

Martin 

Mason 

May 


Midid 

MUler.Md. 

MlnshaU 

Moore 

Morano 


Mumna 

Neel 

Nicholson 

Nlmta 

CHara,  Mlna. 

Osmers 

Octerteg 

PeUy 

Pillion  ^ 

Poff 

Proutr 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kana. 

Bobiaon,  N.  T. 
Robsion.  Ky. 


AbUtt 

Abemethy 

Addonlzio 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
AsiilnaU 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
BUtch 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Brown.  Oa. 
Brown.  Mo. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cannon 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chrlstcqither 
Claik 
CofBn 
Cooley 

Iowa 
Ctmnlngham, 

Nebr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson.  UL 
DeUay 
Dempeey 
Dent 
Denton 
Dies 
DlngeU 
Dolllnger 
Dom,  8.  C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 

Edmondson 
XlUott 
Xngle 
Bvins 
FasceU 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazler 
Frledel 


Albert 

Andrews 

Barden 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bentley 

Boland 

Bow 

Breeding 

Brownson 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Camahan 

Celler 

Goad 

Oolmer 


St. 

Bchenek 

Soberer 

Schwengel 

Bcrivner 

Seeley-BrowB 

Sheehan 

SUer 

81int>aon.IlL 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Springer 

Staxiffer 

Taber 

Talle 

Teagtje,  Calif . 

NAYS— 197 

Gary 

Oathincs 

Oavln 

Gray 

Green,  Qreg. 

Gregory 

Griffiths 

Ragen 

Haley 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Hubert 

HemphiU 

Herlong 

Hill 

HoUfleld 

Holmes 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Ikard 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  MO. 

Karsten 

Keogh 

KUday 

King 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Klucsynakl 

Knutam 

Landmm 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

T»e«lnsk1 

LlbonaU 

Long 

Loser 

McCarthy 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McGovem 

McMillan 

Maodonal(l 

MachrowicB 

Mack.m. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Miller.  Calif. 

Millar.  Nebr. 

MUls 

MitcheU 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINO— «1 


Thomaon.  W>Ou 

Utt 

Van  pelt 

VanZaadS 

Vorys 

VutmU 

Wain  Wright 

Weaver 

Westland 

WldnaU 

Wlggleswortb 

WUaoii.OalU. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlttrow 

Wolfeiluu 

Touncer 

Momdar 

Mxilter 

Natcher 

NorreU 

O'Brlen.IIL 

O'Brien,  N.  T. 

CHara,  UL 

CnCon*! 

Patman 

Petklna 

Pfost 

PUcher 

Poacs 

Polk 

Portar 

Preeton 

Price 

Rabaut 

ReriBS 

Rhodce,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pft. 

Riley 

Rivers 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Btooaevelt 

Rutherford 

**""**  *^gt'^ 

Satmd 

Baylor 

Scott.  N.  O. 

Scudder 

Seiden 

Stemlnskl 

Sikea 

Slsk 

Smith.  Mlsi. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Steed 

SulUvan 

Teague,TeK. 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.  J. 

Tliompson.  Tex. 

Thamberry 

Trimble 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watte 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wier 

Williams,  Miss. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Tates 

Young 

Zahlockl 


Dague 

IManey 

Disss 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Durham 

Kbertiarter 

Everett 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Feighan 

Fonmd 

Oarmats 

George 

Gordon 

Qranahan 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 


Giibser 

Gwinn 

Harden 

Healey 

Holland 

Holtsman 

Hull 

James 

Kee 

KeUy.  N.  T. 
Kilgore 
lAtham 
LeCompte 
MeGregor 
Mack.  Wash. 
Merrow 
Miller,  N.T. 


'  1 
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Mimmy 

Beed 

Taylor 

Morblwl 

Hobewn.  Tk. 

Tbompeon,  La. 

OKelU 

Rogers,  liMS. 

Tollefaon 

Passman 

8oott.Pa. 

Tuck 

Patterson 

Bhelley 

Walter 

PbUbln 

Slieppard 

Wharton 

Powell 

Bbuford 

WUllams.  N.  T. 

Badwan 

Smith.  Calif. 

Willis 

Bains 

Staggers 

Zelenko 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  McGregor  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mrs.  Harden  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  ag&lnst. 

Mr.  liBtham  for,  with  Mr.  Holtzman  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Bains 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Badwan  for.  with  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  James  for,  with  Mrs.  Oranahan  against. 

Mr.  Wharton  for,  with  Mr.  Delaney  against. 

ICr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Selenko  agalnst> 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon 
against. 

Mr.  Dague  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz  against. 

Mr.  LeCompte  for,  with  Mr.  Coad  against. 

Mr.  George  for,  with  Mr.  Farbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Porand  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Phil- 
bin  against. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
XX)nohue  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
ZiOulslana  against. 

Mr.  Gwlnn  for.  with  Mrs.  Kelly  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Patterson  for,  with  Mr.  Healey  against. 

Mr.  Brownson  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Burdlck. 
Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Norblad. 
Mr.  Camahan  with  Mr.  Mack  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Byrd  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  CHURCH  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MASON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
-as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HALE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
12)  to  provide  for  transfer  of  right-of- 
way  for  Yellowtail  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Hardin  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  pro j- 
etc..  and  payment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
In  connection  therewith,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  84th  Congress.  1st  session, 
adopted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135  provid- 


ing *Yor  payment  to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  for 
right-of-way  for  YeUowtall  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Hardin  unit,  Mlasoiui  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Montana-Wyoming,"  to  which  reference 
is  hereby  made;  and 

Whereas  on  J\ine  7.  1966,  the  Presideat  re- 
turned said  resolution,  "without  my  ap- 
proval," with  comment  which  included  the 
foUowing:  ^ 

"In  essence,  this  resolution  culmlnartes  a 
decade  of  negotiation  and  dlsagreemeqt  be- 
tween the  Department  of  the  Interiot  and 
the  Crow  Indians  with  respect  to  the  aiilount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  trllie  for 
lands  required  for  the  TeUowstail  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  for  which  the  initial  construction 
appropriation  was  made  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966  and  for  wlilch  an  additional  $10,860,000 
was  included  in  the  budget  for  the  flscajl  year 
1957. 

"The  Standard  of  payment  for  land  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  is  'Just  compen- 
sation.' or  fair  market  value.'  Howeltrer,  I 
recognize  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  awards  in  excess 
of  'Just  compensation'  in  other  cases  lavolv- 
ing  Indian  lands.  If  the  Congress  Aeter- 
mines  that  It  wishes  to  provide  for  an!  extra 
payment  in  this  case,  it  should  not  ba  done 
under  the  claim  that  it  is  'just  compensStlon.' 
The  amount,  the  method  for  computttig  it, 
and  the  eqiiltable  Justification  for  it  ^ould 
be  clearly  established  on  acceptable  prefnises. 
Neither  the  resolution  nor  the  legislatiije  his- 
tory does  this.  ' 

"A  statutory  settlement  of  this  kind  of  con- 
troversy might  be  acceptable  if  sounder  and 
equitably  premised  and  If  It  reflected  a  sub- 
stantial measvu-e  of  agreement  beftween 
parties  to  the  dispute.  I  regret  that  tlie  ex- 
travagant nature  of  the  award  contemt>lated 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135  requln 
action,  wlilch  may  cause  some  addi 
delay  In  proceeding  with  the  construct 
the  Yellowtail  unit.  It  is  my  hope  t] 
Congress  can  approve  a  statutory  settl 
which  will  permit  expeditious  action  tb  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  this  much- 
needed  project.";  and  i 

Whereas  the  Crow  Indians,  by  a  mijorltr 
vote  of  its  tribal  council  through  resaution 
numbered  63,  adopted  January  11, j  1956, 
showed  Its  willingness  to  cooperate  In  ad- 
vancing the  construction  of  YellowtalFDam 
as  a  multiple-purpose  development  as  k  part 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  system  for  flood 
control,  river  regulation,  irrigation  storage, 
and  hydroelectric  power  production  by  a  fur- 
ther surrender  of  a  valuable  part  of  l^e  re- 
maining reservation;  and  ] 

Whereas,  by  telegram  dated  May  29^  1956, 
the  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Crow 
Tribal  CouncU  withdrew  opposition 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135  and  urgi 
President  to  sign  said  resolution  lnt< 
and  I 

Whereas  the  Crow  Indian  Tribal  Council, 
by  resolution  on  January  25,  1957,  reafllrmed 
its  previous  position  with  respect  to  accept- 
ing the  $5  million  payment,  in  conn^tlon 
with  the  YellowtaU  Dam  and  Reservolrrlght- 
of-way,  which  resolution  has  been  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  | 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  repektedly 
shown  its  willingness  and  readineto  to 
recognize  cooperation  by  Indian  tribes  in  ad- 
vancing resource  development  through  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  such  as  Yellowtoil 
Dam;  and  j 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior]  have 
approved  awards  to  Indian  tribes  id  con- 
nection with  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ments by  non-Federal  agencies  in  at{  least 
two  transactions,  who-e  special  value^  and 
other  equitable  considerations  were  essential 
factors  (to  the  Flathead  Indians  in  western 
Montana  and  to  the  Warm  Spring  lodians 
in  Oregon  where  Indian  lands  for  powtt:  site 
pxirposes  are  leased  at  rates  which  in  60 


years  yield  proportionately  more  t|ian  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution) ;  and 

Whereas  said  amounts  of  special  values 
and  considerations  In  connection  irlth  Yel- 
lowtail Dam  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  through  power  revenues'  paid  by 
power  consumers  of  the  Missouri  |Uver  Ba- 
sin power  system;  and  < 

Whereas  facts  and  eircumsta^eee  are 
available  to  support  the  special  values  and 
other  Justifiable  considerations  and  thereby 
meet  the  objections  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  of  June  7,  1956:  How,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  from  funds  Appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  iM-oJect,  there  shall  be  transferred  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians,  Mon- 
tana, the  sum  of  $5  million.  Said  sum  in- 
cludes both  Just  compensation  for  ihe  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  as  herein  provided 
of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  in  and  to  the  tribal  lands  deecribed  in 
section  2  of  this  resolution  and  of  the  spe- 
cial value  to  the  United  States  of  laid  lands 
for  utilization  in  connection  wlti)  ite  au- 
thorized Missouri  River  Basin  p|x>Ject.  in 
addition  to  other  eqiUtable  conslherattons. 
Neither  the  initial  transfer  of  such  funds  to 

the  tribe,  as  provided  herein,  nor  any  sub- 
sequent per  capita  distribution  thereof  shaU 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  there  is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  United  States  the  right,  titlei  and  in- 
terest of  the  Crow  Tribe  in  andf  to  lands 
sltxiated  in  the  Big  Horn  Couxfty,  Mon- 
tana, hereinafter  described  under  |the  head- 
ings  "parcel  A"  and  "parcel  B." 

PABCZI.   A 

Lots  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  13,  north^t  quar- 
ter of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  wction  18; 
lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6,  the  south^st  quar- 
ter of  the  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  19,  all  in  township  6  south,  range  31 
east,  Montana  pyrlnclpal  meridian,  and  con- 
taining 673.84  acres,  more  or  less. 

A  tract  of  unsurveyed,  unallotQed  Indian 
land  described  as  foUows:  Beginning  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  Big  Horn  River  at  a 
point  on  the  west  line  of  lot  9,  section  18. 
township  6  south,  range  31  east.  Montana 
principal  meredlan,  said  point  being*  at  ele- 
vation 3,675;  thence  running  upstream  along 
a  contour  line  whose  elevation  is  8,675,  to  a 
point  of  intersection  with  the  east  line  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  22,  township  6  south,  range  30  east. 
Montana  principal  meridian;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  east  line  of  said  {southeast 
qxiarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  io  a  point 
on  the  east  line  of  said  southeast  quarter  of 
the  northeast  quarter,  whose  elevation  Is 
3,675;  thence  running  upstream  al^ng  a  con- 
tour line  whose  elevation  Is  3,675,  to  a  point 
of  intersection  with  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  Big  Horn  River;  then(^  easterly 
along  the  said  south  boundary  of  I  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  to  a  point  of  ii^tersection 
with  the  middle  of  the  thread  of  the  Big  Horn 
River;  thence  running  upstream  along  the 
middle  of  the  thread  of  the  Big  Horn  River 
to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  south  line 
of  township  9  south,  range  28  east|  Montana 
principal  meridian;  thence  easterly  along  the 
south  line  of  said  township  9  south,  range 
28  east,  to  a  point  on  the  south  lUie  of  said 
township  6  south,  range  31  east,  Montana 
principal  meridian,  whose  elevaticri  is  8,676 
feet;  thence  nmnlng  downstream  along  a 
contour  line  whose  elevation  Is  S,676  to  a 
point  of  intersection  with  the  west  line  at 
township  6  south,  range  81,  east.  Montana 
ixlnclpal  meridian;  thence  northerly  along 
the  west  line  of  said  township  6  soi  ith,  lange 
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81  east,  to  the  point  of  beginning,  and  con- 
taining 4,711.6  acres,  more  or  less. 

Also,  a  parcel  of  land  lying  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
further  described  as  follows :  Beginning  at  a 
point  where  the  3.e75-foot  contour  to  the  left 
of  the  Big  Horn  River  Intersects  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
said  pomt  being  approximately  6,400  feet 
westerly  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
Big  Horn  River  and  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation;  thence  running 
upstream  on  the  3,675-foot  contour  to  a  point 
where  the  3. 676- foot  contour  intersects  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation; thence  running  easterly  along  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion to  the  point  of  beginning  and  contain- 
ing 5.7  acres,  more  or  less. 

Also,  a  parcel  of  land  lying  along  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserratlon 
and  along  Hoodoo  Creek  fiirther  described 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Beaerva- 
tton  where  the  8,675-foot  contour  on  the 
east  bank  of  Hoodoo  Creek  Intersects  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation; thenoe  running  upstream  on  the 
8.766-foot  oonUmr  to  its  intersection  with 
the  middle  of  the  thread  of  Hoodoo  Creek; 
thence  running  downstream  on  the  8,875- 
foot  contour  to  a  point  where  the  3,676-foot 
contoxir  intersects  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation;  thence  easterly 
along  the  south  boundary  of  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  to  the  point  at  beginning 
and  containing  IJ  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  total  are*  above  described  is  6.S53.44 
acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  Big  Horn 
County,  Mont. 

PAScn.  B 

Lots  1.  5.  and  6  of  section  18.  lots  4,  6,  7. 
and  8.  and  the  south  half  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  17,  lots  6  and  7,  section  16, 
all  in  township  6  south,  range  81  east,  Mon- 
tana principal  meridian,  containing  325.50 
acres,  more  or  less,  and  slttiated  in  Big  Horn 
County,  Mont. 

<b)  There  is  reserved  from  the  right,  title. 
and  interest  transferred  as  to  parcel  B,  the 
Indian  Irrigation  Service  canal  and  appur- 
tenant facilities,  Big  Horn  unit.  Crow  Indian 
Irrigation  Department,  as  now  constructed  or 
as  they  may  be  hereafter  modified,  until 
such  time  as  said  canal  and  appwtenant  fa- 
cilities may  be  replaced. 

(c)  Except  as  to  such  area  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  l>e  required  for  the  dam  site 
and  the  construction  and  operating  camp- 
site, the  right,  title  and  interest  transferred 
shall  be  exclusive  of  the  rights  to  minerals, 
including  gas  and  oil,  t>eneath  the  surface: 
Provided,  That  no  permit,  license,  lease  or 
other  doctiment  covering  the  exploration  fcx- 
or  the  extraction  of  such  minerals  shall  be 
granted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  except  under  such  conditions  and 
with  such  stipulations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  adequate  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  use  of  the  Tellow- 
taU  unit. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Montana  shall  be  permitted  to 
hiut  and  fish  in  and  on  the  Yellowtail  Res- 
ervoir and  taking  area  without  a  license. 

Sec.  8.  The  sum  provided  by  section  1 
hereof  shall  constitute  ftUl,  complete,  and 
final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims  by 
the  tribe  on  account  of  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  as  therein  iMx>vided  of  the 
tribe's  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  the 
lands   referred   to   in   section   a   hereof. 

Mr.  HATiEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Bir.  HAi.rr:  Strike  out  aU 
after  the   enacting  clause  of  Senate  Joint 


ReeoIutloB  13  and  insert  the  provisions  of 
Bouse  Joint  Resolution  2  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  to  the  preamble  will  be 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPKAKTCR.  The  question  Is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Etenate  Joint  resolution  was 
passed.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
vacate  the  proceedings  whereby  House 
Joint  Resolution  2  was  passed  and  lay 
the  Joint  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Th««  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIQATB  AIR  FORCE  SEPARA- 
TION PROCEDURES 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
month  I  called  attention  to  the  involun- 
tary release  from  military  service  of 
thousands  of  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

I  pointed  out  the  shattering  effect  of 
this  policy  on  the  morale  of  our  Regular 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  per- 
sonneL  It  is  demoralizing  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  released  after 
years  of  satisfactory  duty,  but  also  to 
those  who  remain  in  service  with  the 
insecure  luiowledge  that  they  may  be 
the  next  to  go.  Equally  important,  this 
ix>licy  is  doing  a  tremendous  amoiint  of 
positive  barm  a<  far  as  attracting  com- 
petent career  men  into  mihtary  service 
is  concerned.  And  by  so  doing,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  to  increase  our  reliance 
upon  the  draft  and  to  perpetuate  this 
device  as  the  principal  means  of  provid- 
ing military  manpower. 

Since  my  last  remarks  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  S(>eaker.  I  have  been  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  Air  Force  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  scheduling  the  involuntary  re- 
lease of  personnel  in  need  of  surgery 
and  medical  treatment.  The  following 
is  the  true-life  story  of  Capt.  William 
a.  Walker,  No.  0742916.  United  States 
Air  Force,  stationed  at  Lockboume  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio. 

Captain  Walker,  the  father  of  7  chil- 
dren, Is  a  former  resident  of  Maumee. 
Ohio,  and  will  return  to  my  District 
after  separation  from  service.  His  sep- 
aration is  involxmtary.  It  comes  after 
total  active  and  Reserve  service 
amoimtlng  to  more  than  15  years. 

On  October  31,  1957,  Captain  Walker 
was  given  90  days'  notice  of  his  separa- 
tion. At  this  time  and  until  January  3, 
1958.  Captain  Walker  was  holding  three 
separate  positions  of  responsibility: 
Those  of  squadron  commander,  person- 
nel equlpHnent  officer  and  supply  officer. 
On  January  12,  1958.  Captain  Walker 
was  advised  by  the  base  surgeon  that  an 
operation  on  his  foot  would  be  necessary 
to  cure  a  fungus  growth  incurred  dur- 
ing his  period  of  service.    The  surgeon. 


however,  declined  to  schedule  this  oper- 
ation because  only  19  days  remained  be- 
fore Captain  Walker's  scheduled  sepa- 
ration date  of  January  31,  19S8.  He 
was  advised  to  see  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration after  separation  for  sur- 
gery and  treatment. 

At  my  request,  the  Air  Force  officials 
in  Washington  looked  into  this  case  and 
on  JanuaiT  31,  1958,  I  was  advised  that 
a  medical  board  at  Lockboume  Air 
Force  Base  had  decided  to  retain  Cap- 
tain Walker  m  service  for  the  purpose 
of  according  him  medical  and  hospital 
care  deemed  to  be  necessary.  Subse- 
quently. Captain  Walker  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Chanute  Field,  HL,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10.  On  February  11,  his  foot 
was  examined  at  the  Chanute  Hospital 
and  tests  were  conducted  for  fundus 
growth.  Walker  was  told  by  the  ex- 
amining doctor  that  surgery  would 
be  necessary.  Subsequently,  Captain 
Walker  received  a  surgical  appointment 
for  February  13  at  10:45  a.  m.  On 
February  12,  without  any  further 
examination  of  his  foot.  Captain  Walker 
was  informed  by  the  chief  of  derma- 
tology that  he  did  not  have  any  right  to 
have  his  period  of  service  extended  and 
that  surgery  had  been  canceled.  The 
following  day  the  doctor  who  had  ex- 
amined Walker's  foot  repeated  his 
recommendation  for  treatment  and  gave 
Wm  the  names  of  five  civtlian  doctors 

from  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  area  near 
Lockboume  Air  Force  Base. 

On  February  14,  Captain  Walker 
picked  up  his  orders  and  returned  to 
Lockboume.  At  my  suggestion,  he  con- 
tacted one  of  the  civilian  doctors  recom- 
mended to  him  and  arranged  for  an  im- 
mediate examination.  This  examina- 
tion confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  fungus 
growth  and.  agam,  the  recommendation 
was  for  surgery  and  treatment. 

This  morning  I  was  informed  that 
Captain  Walker  would  be  returned  to 
active  duty  on  February  21  in  order  to 
make  him  eligible  for  separation  forth- 
with. A  few  hours  ago  I  contacted  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  USAF. 
and  was  told  that  the  Air  Force  will 
not  retain  an  individual  who  has  a 
minor  condition  wrong  with  him.  even 
though  incurred  in  service  and  even  U 
the  minor  condition  needs  an  operation 
to  correct.  Both  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  Chief  of 
Separations  and  Retirement  Branch 
told  me  that  if  an  officer  is  fit  for  active 
duty,  then  he  is  physically  fit  for  separa- 
tion from  service. 

Captain  Walker's  foot  condition  is 
nothing  new.  He  has  had  it  for  more 
than  2  years  and  twice  has  been  subjected 
to  surgical  operations.  Following  these 
operations.  Captain  Walker  has  im- 
mediately returned  to  active  duty — but 
not  in  his  capacity  as  squadron  com- 
mander because  with  his  foot  condition 
he  simply  was  not  able  to  fly  an  airplane. 
He  returned  to  active  duty  in  his  other 
capacities  as  i>ersonnel  equipment  offi- 
cer and  supply  officer. 

No  one  with  whom  I  have  talked  about 
this  case  has  gone  on  record  as  saying 
that  Captain  Walker  ts  presently  in  any 
kind  of  condition  to  pound  the  pavements 
in  seai'ch  of  employment.  The  inescapa- 
ble conclusion  is  that  the  Air  Force  is 
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iwrflHTig  to  libUt  responsIUlfty  for  a  condi- 
tion ocmtraeted  during  service  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  to  Captain 
Walker  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  ttie  kind  of  callous 
and  diabby  consideration  that  our  mili- 
tary services  are  according  men  who  have 
served  their  country  honorably  and  well 
for  a  major  portion  of  their  lifetime? 

I  have  today  requested  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Inquiry  into  the  subject  of  separation 
from  service,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  physical  condition  of  those  being 
separated,  and  I  urge  the  backing  of 
Members  of  this  body  to  bring  about 
prompt  action. 


COMMITTEE    ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Thursday.  February  20,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  second  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  TABEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  chairman  to  bring  this  bill  up  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  we  hope  to 
bring  it  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.TABER.    All  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


ITNKNOWN  SOU>nERS  OF  THE  I^EC- 
OND  WORLD  WAR  AND  OP  tCHE 
KOREAN  CONFLICT  ( 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  directl(m  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  call  up  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  242  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.  ] 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  a:^  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representi  ,tives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  rotunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  may  be]\ued 
from  May  28,  19S8,  through  May  30.  |l958, 
both  dates  Incltisive,  for  the  remains  df  the 
unknown  American  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  of  the  unknown  American  ct  the 
Korean  conflict  to  lie  in  state,  and  for  ap 
propriate  proceedings  and  ceremoniis  In 
connection  therewith. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  (^  the 
table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
f  cnr  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  aslung  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN]  if  he  has  available  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
what  might  be  anticipated  next  week  in 
the  way  of  a  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  informed 
that  there  will  be  no  further  legislative 
business  this  week;  that  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  will  be  read 
tomorrow,  and  that  we  will  then  adjourn 
over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  in  the  way  of  a 
program  for  next  week  that  he  is  advised 
of  so  far? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  not  present- 
ly advised  of  anjrthing  that  has  not  been 
previoizsly  announced. 

Mr.  ARENDS.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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WAGES  FOR  PROTECTED 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speakei*. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extent 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
California?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speakfr.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
House  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
which  would  amend  the  Sugar 
1948  so  as  to  provide  for  the  estal 
ment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricull 
fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  for 
ers  and  mechanics  employed  on  lugar 
farms.  My  introduction  of  thiq  bill 
grows  out  of  my  strong  interest  in  iielp- 
Ihg  to  bring  about  substantial  imptove- 
ment  in  Federal  minimum-wage  letisla- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  up  date 
and  strengthen  the  existing  autt  ority 
granted  the  Secretary  of  Agricultu  re  to 
make  determinations  of  minimum  wage 
rates  for  workers  emplosred  on  lugar 
farms.  Ilie  present  authority  o:  the 
Secretary,  dating  back  to  the  early  thir- 
ties, has  not  only  proven  highly  ii  ade- 
quate but  actually  serves  to  perpe  nate 
what  amoimts  to  starvation  conditions 
for  many  thousands  of  workers,  i  The 
proposed  legislation  would  effect  a; con- 
siderable improvement  by  revisina  the 
minimum-wage  provision  of  the  Sugar 
Act  to  conform  with  the  general  [pur- 
poses of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  in  addi- 
tion, the  minimum -wage  guaranty  con- 
tained in  the  Fair  Labor  Standard  i  Act 
would  be  incorporated  as  a  floor  i  o  all 
wage  orders. 

My  proposed  legislation  rests  on  solid 
groimd  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
policy.  The  sugar  industry  enjoys  a  pre- 
ferred position  In  our  economy.  I  nder 
a  quota  system  provided  for  by  the  Sugar 
Act,  this  industry  is  accorded  umique 
benefits.  It  has  a  protected  market  and 
what  amounts  to  a  protected  price  struc- 
ture. In  recognition  of  these  si^ecial 
conditions,  a  message  f  nma  the  President 
In  March  of  1937,  which  called  upo*  the 
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Congress  to  enaet  the  Sugar  ActJ  pointed 
out:  ] 

An  Industry  which  deslrM  the  jrotection 
afforded  by  a  quota  system,  or  a  tartlT.  shotild 
be  expected  to  guarantee  that  It  wUl  be  a 
good  employer.  | 

Unfortunately,  the  record  sh^ws  that 
the  legislative  provisions  designM  to  in- 
sure that  the  industry  would  operate  as 
a  "good  employer"  have  in  jpractice 
failed  to  realize  such  an  objec^ve.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  regard  Images  as 
a  significant  index  of  a  "good  eniployer." 
we  find  that  the  act  has  virtually  failed 
the  sugar  workers. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  situa- 
tion in  the  coiu^e  of  hearings  conducted 
by  a  sul>committee,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  Chair,  on  the  question  of  ex- 
panding coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Testimony  on  the  wage 
machinery  of  the  Sugar  Act  stored  my 
interest  in  this  little-known  fottm'e  of 
our  minimum-wage  structure 
then,  I  have  checked  further 
facts. 

Figm-es  on  dally  earnings  6t  sugar 
fleldworkers  for  the  main  producing 
areas  are  literally  shocking.  According 
to  data  compiled  by  the  Depaivnent  of 
Agriculture  for  1956,  workers  in  Puerto 
Rico  averaged  $3.35  a  day;  In  Tf^niiriftn^^ 
average  earnings  were  $5.45;  in  the  beet 
area  they  came  to  $7.71;  and  in  Florida 
they  were  $8.22.  Only  in  HawaU,  where 
the  fleldworkers  are  strongly  organized, 
have  earnings  come  close  to  ai  subsist- 
ence level,  showing  a  daily  average  of 
411-35  in  1956.  | 

The  daily  earnings,  of  coiu^.  rest  in 
many  areas  on  minimum-wage  rates  set 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here 
are  a  few  samples  of  wage  determina- 
tions issued  in  1957.  For  Louisiana  we 
find  rates  ranging  from  55  dents  for 
harvesting  workers  to  65  cents  fpr  team- 
sters, and  a  high  of  75  cents  tor  opera- 
tors of  mechanical  loading  or  harvesting 
equipment.  In  California  and  the  South- 
western States,  minimum  wage  rates  for 
sugar-beet  workers  were  fixed  at  75  cents 
and  80  cents  per  hour.  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  minimum  rates  were  set  at  a  low 
of  40  cents  and  a  high  of  65  ^ents  for 
operators  of  mechanical  equipnient. 

Certainly  these  figures  offer  strildng 
evidence  that  the  existing  minim.um- 
wage  provision  of  the  Sugar  A^t  is  vir- 
tually meaningless.  It  has  failed  utterly 
to  carry  out  its  intended  objective  of 
guaranteeing  that  the  industry  should 
be  a  good  employer.  Instead,  it  has 
given  Government  sanction  and  blessing 
to  substandard  wages  that  clearly  rep- 
resent untold  poverty  for  thou|Bands  of 
workers. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  w)age  pat- 
tern in  the  sugar  industry  is  a  i|eflection 
of  general  conditions  in  agriculture. 
This  is  hardly  a  defensible  poi|it.  As  I 
have  indicated,  this  industn^  enjosrs 
what  amounts  to  a  Government-pro- 
tected monopoly  and.  therefore,  has  qie- 
cial  obligations  to  its  workers.  This  fact, 
in  itself,  demands,  as  a  matter  bf  public 
policy,  reasonable  living  wages  for  the 
workers  employed  by  the  lndustr|r. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  sugar  industry  is  not  tnade  up 
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of  scattered  farms,  migrant  workers,  and 
the  like.  A  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  farms  have  l)een  modernized,  over 
the  years,  into  major  factories-in-the- 
field.  They  are  highly  mechanized, 
highly  organized  Industry  complexes. 
Their  labor  force  compares  favorably 
with  that  used  to  operate  the  ordinary 
industrial  plant. 

A  recent  wage  order  applying  to  Loui- 
siana indicates  the  present-day  nature  of 
the  sug£u:  labor  force.  We  find  over  a 
dozen  classifications  listed.  These  range 
from  cutters,  to  hoist  CH;>erators,  to  trac- 
tor drivers,  to  operators  of  mechanical 
loading  or  harvesting  equipment.  Many 
of  these  jobs  require  only  ordinary  la- 
bor, but  a  sui)stantial  number,  on  the 
face  of  it.  demand  experience  and  skill 

These  workers,  at  the  least,  are  en- 
titled to  wage  levels  in  effect  for  com- 
parable occupations  in  other  industries 
where  the  producing  farms  are  located. 
Why,  for  example,  should  a  truckdriver 
on  a  sugar  farm  be  paid  65  cents  an  hour 
while  anotlier  teamster  in  the  same  gen- 
eral locality  receives  3  or  4  times  that 
amount?  Why  should  similar  inequities 
apply  to  other  categories  of  laborers  and 
mechanics? 

My  bill  win  help  to  correct  these  glar- 
ing inequities.  It  will  provide  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  authority  to 
set  reas(mable  mlnimums  based  on  wages 
paid  for  comparable  workers  in  the  var- 
ious producing  areas  where  the  farms  are 
located.  It  will  substitute  what  amounts 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  principle  for  a  wage 
provision  in  the  present  Sugar  Act  that 
lacks  any  effective  standards. 

In  addition,  my  bill  proposes  as  a  floor 
for  wage  determinations,  the  dollar-an- 
hour  minimtnn  now  provided  under  the 
Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act.  This  will 
mean  some  improvement  for  the  un- 
skilled laborers,  many  of  whom  now  work 
for  wages  of  50  cents  or  60  cents  an  hour. 

I  commend  my  bill  as  deserving  of 
early  consideration.  Oiu*  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  in  this  industry 
would  be  reason  enough  for  acting  fa- 
vorably on  the  proposed  legislation.  But 
when  one  adds  to  this  essential  reason, 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  industry  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  act  as  a  good 
employer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case 
for  the  proposed  legislation  is  complete. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     DONALD 
FRANCIS     SNOW 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  report  to  this  body  the 
death  of  a  former  Member,  the  Honor- 
able Donald  Francis  Snow,  at  Gorhanx 
Maine,  on  Wednesday.  February  12, 1958. 

A  member  of  one  of  Maine's  old  fam- 
ilies. Mr.  Snow  was  bom  in  Bangor  in 
my  District  on  September  6.  1877,  and 


attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
Of  pleasing  personality  and  appearance, 
Mr.  Snow  made  friends  easily  and  won 
the  confidence  of  fellow  students  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  later  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  Law  School.  He  was  a 
practicing  attorney  and  city  solicitor  in 
his  home  city  and  served  as  coimty  at- 
torney prior  to  his  election  to  the  71st 
and  72d  Congresses.  While  in  Congress 
he  was  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  became  a  prom- 
inent spokesman  for  the  Maine  ix>tato 
industry.  He  protested  vehemently 
when  Idaho  potatoes  were  featured  on 
the  House  restaurant  menus  in  red  iz^. 
As  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  Mr. 
Snow  will  be  mourned  by  a  family  which 
has  our  sympathy. 


RIGHl  OF  THE  BLIND  TO 
SELF-EXPRESSION 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  2  I  introduced  H.  R.  10428.  to 
protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to  self- 
expression  through  organizations  of  the 
build. 

In  response  to  this  legislation  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  signed  Ijy  Miss 
Rita  Drill,  associate  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine entitled  "We  the  Blind."  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Huoi  llK.  Ckstklla:  In  behalf  of  the  many 
blind  people  Tltally  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  you  have  so  thoughtfully  Intro- 
duced, may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  to  aeek  your  further  support  and 
Interest. 

Tou  have  plainly  evidenced  a  sincere  wish 
to  help  us  gain  the  stature  and  dignity 
which  Is  Inherent  in  every  American  citizen 
and.  Indeed,  In  every  free-thlnklng,  self-re- 
si}ectlng  Inhabitant  of  the  world. 

May  we  gratefully  anticipate  your  future 
interest. 

I  think  H.  R.  10428  is  good  legislation 
and  should  be  passed.  It  is  similar  to 
bills  which  have  also  been  introduced  by 
other  Members  of  this  body.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretr  y  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  his  formulation,  ad- 
ministration and  execution  of  programs 
for  the  aid  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind,  shall  consult  and  advise  with  au- 
thorized organizations  of  the  blind  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  and  shall 
encourage  State  agencies  for  the  blind 
to  consult  with  authorized  represent- 
atives of  organizations  of  the  blind,  in 
the  organization  of  State  programs  for 
sightless  persons  to  which  Federal  funds 
are  contributed. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor,  which  has  this  legisla- 
tion before  It,  will  see  fit  to  schedule 
hearings  on  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


NEWS  DISTORTION  AND  CENSOR- 
SHIP OP  NEWS  MEDIUMS  IN  RE- 
PORTING RACIAL  VIOI£NCE 

The  SPEABIER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  WiujAMs]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Black  Monday  public  school 
integration  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  resulted  in  much  civil  strife 
and  violence  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  strife 
has  l>een  confined  exclusively  to  those 
areas  which  knuckled  imder  to  the 
Court's  dictation;  by  contrast,  in  States 
where  separate  public  school  systems 
have  been  preserved  to  the  letter,  there 
have  been  no  outbreaks  of  violence  or 
strife  between  the  races. 

If  one  should  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  northern  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  network  news  reporters  and 
analysts,  he  could  but  conclude  that  in- 
tegration of  the  races  hsis  proceeded  to 
come  alx)ut  smootUy  and  without  inci- 
dent everywhere  throughout  the  North- 
em  States,  and  that  violence,  friction  and 
strife  resulted  only  in  Little  Rock,  Arlc. 
Clinton,  Tenn..  and  a  few  isolated  places 
In  the  Southern  States.  Little  Rock, 
where  Federal  troops  were  sent  by  the 
President  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional limitation  on  his  power  to  use 
troops,  has  been  held  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  national  press,  radio, 
and  television  as  a  daily  arena  for  racial 
violence  and  conflict.  Such  reports  are 
completely  without  any  foundation  in 
fact,  and  the  majority  of  the  national 
press,  national  news  magazines  and  the 
radio  and  television  networks  reached  a 
new  low  m  ethical  reporting  in  the  Little 
Rock  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  situation 
today  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
daily  racial  conflicts  occur,  which  are 
infinitely  more  serious  and  a  greater 
threat  to  the  peace  of  a  community  than 
Little  Rock  ever  experlMiced.  Inter- 
racial crimes  appear  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  in  strife-torn  Brooklyn,  but  the 
great  northern  press  and  other  mediums 
of  public  communication  have  meticu- 
lously sought  to  hide  this  fact  from  the 
public.  White  teachers  and  students 
have  been  beaten,  stabbed,  and  raped, 
but  these  mediums  deliberate^  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  perpetrators  of  these 
outrages  are  Negroes,  and  that  these 
crimes  are  interracial.  When  these  inci- 
dents of  interracial  violence  become  so 
commonplace,  and  these  news  mediums 
were  forced  to  report  the  strife,  they 
carefully  prefaced  their  reports  with  as- 
sertions that  integration  played  no  part 
in  the  violence  and  that  these  crimes 
were  not  "racial  in  character." 

Are  these  news  outlets  fulfilling  their 
public  responsibility?  Are  they  report- 
ing all  the  news  that's  flt  to  print?  Or 
are  they  practicing  a  form  of  journalistic 
prostitution,  using  their  news  columns  to 
conceal,  rather  than  reveal? 

Time  and  Newsweek  carried  accounts 
of  the  Brooklyn  public  school  reign  of 
terror  last  week,  but  neither  mentioned 
that  a  partially  blind  child  was  raped  by 
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a  Negro  hoodlum.  They  mentioned,  to 
be  sure,  that  rapes,  stabbings.  beatings, 
and  other  forms  of  violence  were  wide- 
spread, but  proceeded  to  conceal  from 
the  public  the  racial  identities  of  the 
attackers  and  victims. 

These  mediimis  try  to  Justify  their  self- 
imposed  censorship  on  the  flimsy  ground 
that  truthful  and  factual  reporting  will 
stir  up  more  racial  tension;  but  they 
take  obviotis  delight  in  amplifying  all  out 
of  proportion  to  its  seriousness,  every 
minor  racial  incident  that  occurs  in  the 
South — even  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 

The  three  major  radio  and  television 
networks:  NBC,  ABC,  and  CBS.  holding 
an  almost  complete  monopoly  on  na- 
tional news  reporting  on  the  airwaves, 
have  committed  grave  wrongs  against 
the  good  people  of  the  South.  Officials 
of  those  networks  who  dictate  their  re- 
portorial  policies  would  be  the  first  to 
decry  any  attempt  at  Government  cen- 
sorship, I  am  certain;  yet,  they  practice 
deliberate  news  distortion,  and  rigid  cen- 
sorship in  reporting  incidents  of  racial 
violence  occurring  dally  in  the  States 
outside  the  South. 

Brookl3m  is  not  behind  an  Iron  curtain 
where  newsmen  and  photographers  are 
barred  from  entry;  but  insofar  as  the 
American  public's  getting  the  truth 
about  conditions  there  through  the  na- 
tional press  and  radio,  the  result  is  the 
same. 

Biased,  censored,  and  bigoted  report- 
ing of  racial  relationships  which  mini- 
mizes or  hides  the  truth  in  one  area,  and 
magnifies  it  in  another,  should  be  of 
serious  concern  to  all  who  are  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  free  press.  The  same 
newspapers  which  loudly  proclaim  the 
people's  right  to  know  reserve  unto 
themselves  the  right  to  suppress.  It 
Is  a  most  inconsistent  position,  certainly 
not  in  keeping  with  their  responsibilities 
to  the  American  people. 

The  hjrpocrisy  and  bigotry  of  a  great 
segment  of  oiur  national  press,  radio,  and 
television  has  been  exposed  by  Garland 
B.  Porter,  editor  of  Southern  Advertising 
and  Publishing  magazine.  In  this  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  January 
15.  1958,  issue,  Mr.  Porter  effectively 
points  up  the  disgraceful  slanting  of 
news  stories  in  certain  areas.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
Mr.  Porter's  editorial: 

"Otttsids"  Reportebs  Admit  Bias  zn  "News 
or  LXTTLB  Bock  Was" 

(By  Garland  B.  Porter) 
It  has  been  our  contention,  expressed  fre- 
quently In  these  columns,  that  the  national 
press  has  made  a  travesty  of  Journalistic 
standards  In  the  way  It  has  handled  the  race 
problem  In  the  Nation,  which  Is  to  say  the 
South,  since  the  outrageous  edict  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  May  17. 
1954.  And  now  we  are  supported  by  the 
story  In  Editor  &  Publisher  of  November  2, 
1967,  beginning  on  page  11,  of  the  discussion 
that  was  held  October  28  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  New  York  called  the  "Little 
Rock  War." 

The  story  outlines  reactions  of  five  news- 
men who  were  at  the  front  when  nine  Negro 
children  were  escorted  Into  Central  High 
School  at  Little  Rock  by  Federal  troops. 
Bear  In  mind  that  there  was  a  Negro  school 
only  s  year  old  that  cost  $925,000  available  to 
these  students  and  even  closer  to  some  of 
their  homes  than  old  Central  High,  built 


about  a  generation  ago  but  designed  for 

whites.  These  outside  reporters  were  seit  to 
Little  Rock  so  that  the  Nation  would  ^ave 
the  true  picture  of  the  "disgraceful  denial 
of  education  to  Negroes."    [Quotes  are  m^e.] 

The  panel  that  discussed  this  sltuttlon 
included  fo\ir  newsmen  from  the  North  and 
one  from  England.  These  were  Benjimln 
Fine,  New  York  Times;  Bob  Consldine)  In- 
ternational News  Service;  James  Hicks,  i^an- 
aglng  editor  of  New  York  Amsterdam  JTews, 
a  Negro  weekly;  Bob  Allison,  CBS  News;  and 
Stanley  Mays,  London  Dally  Mirror.  Dr. 
Fine  and  James  Hicks  were  roughed  up  a  bit 
by  the  folks  referred  to  as  "Little  kock 
Mob."  I  would  like  to  register  an  excep- 
tion here  that  reference  to  those  people!  who 
gathered  to  see  their  children  forced  into 
social  contact  at  school  with  Negroe#  in- 
cluded honorably  interested  parents,  a^d  to 
refer  to  them  as  a  mob  is  a  rather  loose  Usage 
of  the  term. 

The  discussion  in  New  York  treated  $arry 
8.  Ashmore.  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Oatette, 
with  some  acclaim,  it  said;  this  was  1o  be 
expected  from  outside  newsmen,  for  Mr.  Ash- 
more  played  the  role  of  Integrationist  1  a  all 
accounts  I  saw.  I  did  not  see  a  single  issue 
of  either  of  the  Little  Rock  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  period  that  the  invasion  wai  hot 
news,  but  even  the  biased  press  couk  not 
hide  the  fact  that  most  folks  In  Arki  insas 
resented  the  Invasion  of  their  State  Of 
course  the  Negrophiles  about  the  Ni  tion, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  press,  took  th;  re- 
sentment as  dlslojntlty  and  the  New  York 
newspapers  referred  to  it  as  "mob  rul< ." 

"Journalistic  rules  and  traditions  were 
violated  by  tlie  northerners  who  becam  i  In- 
volved in  the  story  themselves,  instead  of 
remaining  impartial  observers,  the  pan^l  re- 
ported," according  to  the  E.  &  P.  story.  Bob 
Allison,  CBS  News,  when  asked  about  re- 
porter participation  on  the  part  of  car  lera- 
men,  said  he  had  asked  a  group  of  chi  dren 
to  wave  Confederate  flags  again  whez  the 
cameras  failed  to  catch  the  scene  as  i  pon- 
taneously  acted.  Of  course  this  made  i  fine 
shot  for  outside  the  south  consiunptia  a,  as 
many  of  those  "press  conditioned"  vljwers 
view  the  Confederate  flag  as  a  symbol  of 
treason.  I've  even  read  in  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor colimin  suggestions  that  the  flag  should 
be  outlawed. 

Pew  people  outside  the  South  can  a  jpre- 
clate  the  fact  that  those  who  fought  i  nder 
that  flag  did  so  in  defense  of  their  conce  >tlon 
of  the  same  Constitution  that  held  the  ]  forth 
against  them. 

Bob  Considlne  made  one  of  the  tnost 
sapient  conunents  at  the  panel  discuteion. 
Said  Bob :  "It  is  a  question  of  basic  de  moc- 
racy.  Shall  the  majority  rule  or  the  m  nor- 
ity?  The  majority  in  the  country  doei  not 
want  desegregation.  But  in  the  South  here 
are  many  problems  the  northern  repc  rters 
tend  to  Ignore."  He  went  on  to  say  tl  at  if 
Governor  Faubus  were  to  run  for  reele  rtlon 
now.  he  would  win  a  third  term. 

Dr.  Fine,  who  has  made  a  niunber  of  trips 
into  the  South  to  learn  the  "truth"  antt  re- 
port same,  expressed  his  opinion  that  th*  ma- 
jority in  the  South  are  willing  to  aicept 
integration  as  law.  Dr.  Pine  in  that  ^ate- 
ment  lost  any  lingering  respect  I  might  have 
had  for  his  ability  to  gauge  and  repori  the 
truth.  Despite  the  biased  sugar  coat  I  that 
this  law  has  received  from  Dr.  Pine  an^  his 
brothers-in-ink.  the  majority  of  the  a;uth 
recognizes  the  Supreme  Court  edict  oflMay 
17.  1954,  as  a  piece  of  political  sociology,  khat 
contradicts  everything  they  have  been  | told 
was  the  law  since  the  Nation  was  fouilded. 
Dr.  Fine  only  expresses  his  own  blased^p- 
port  of  Integration.  His  reporting  1$  as 
colored  as  he  can  make  It,  or  I  am  no  Jlidge 
of  slanted  writing.  He  has  produced  eome 
of  the  most  brainwashing  accounts  that  I 
have  seen.  If  it  had  not  been  for  th«  re- 
spected Btatxis  of  the  newspaper  he  «  pre- 


■ents,  X  would  have  wondered  |ust  ^hat  his 
cause  was. 
Dr.  Fine,  relating  his  personal  experiences 

with  the  resentment  against  him  is  shown 
by  the  mob,  unwittingly  voiced  his  own 
personal  bias:  "Together  we  fought  our  way 
out  of  a  mob.  My  shame  and  regreft  is  that 
we  whites  did  not  stick  with  the  Negroes 
in  the  same  way."  There  is  none  so  bull- 
headed  as  a  sacred  cow.  i 

Asked  where  the  poUce  were  wnen  this 
attack  was  going  on,  Mr.  Consldlu^  said  he 
had  asked  the  police  that  question.  He  drew 
this  reply:  "We've  got  to  live  here  ifter  you 
bums  leave."  Now,  I  am  sure  that  when  I 
smile  at  that  perfectly  normal  reply,  many 
of  our  outside  friends  will  shudder.  The  fact 
Is  that  these  people  who  are  vilifled  as  being 
a  southern  mob  are  parents  and  Americans 
and  Christians  with  standards  of  .life  and 
conduct  Just  as  high  as  the  reporters  who 
were  there  to  seek  the  truth. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  like  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  being  coerced  tb  mingle 
their  children  with  Negroes.  And  if  Dr.  Pine 
can  say  that  this  people  accepts  Integration 
as  the  law,  he's  Just  plain  nuts,  to  use  a 
term  they  understand  in  Brooklyn,  And  it 
he  thinks  Little  Rock  folks  are  anymore  re- 
sentful of  coercion  than  they  are  in  most 
every  other  conununlty  in  the  South,  he's 
hopeless.  Of  coiuse  he  Is  bitter  ab^ut  being 
roughed  up  by  the  people  whom  he  went 
to  report  in  a  manner  which  to  thefi  seemed 
biased — but  as  a  reporter,  he  should  know 
human  nature  better  than  to  be  Surprised. 
I'll  go  on  record  that  I  have  never  read  a 
single  story  of  hts  on  this  subject  that 
seemed  to  me  to  reach  the  heart  of  f he  prob- 
lem, or  to  reflect  it  in  proper  tirms  and 
perspective. 

When  the  ancestors  of  most  of  t  >e  people 
of  the  South  were  fighting  England  for  In- 
dependence, there  were  some  men  in  high 
places  in  the  mother  country  who  bad  the 
good  sense  and  decency  to  regard  us  as 
Englishmen,  fighting  for  the  same  principles 
that  Englishmen  always  fight  for:  ithe  right 
of  self-expression  and  self-rule,  ^hen  the 
cold  and  "king  can  do  no  wrong"  tireatment 
of  England  became  "destructive  jof  those 
ends,"  we  resisted.  I  somehow  beneve  that 
even  today  there  are  men  In  high  places 
outside  the  South  who  can  look  ipon  the 
South  as  having  principles  that  are  worth 
defending. 

The  fact  that  General  Elsenhovwr  had  s 
force  sufHciently  large  to  invade  Little  Rock 
does  not  prove  that  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  17,  1954,  was  within  its  constitutional 
rights  when  it  upset  every  decisiot  of  that 
same  Court  regarding  the  same  se|  of  facts 
since  the  Nation  began.  Even  ^e  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  the  North  r^isted  to 
the  point  of  forcing  war  on  the  Soutb.  quoted 
the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Constitution. 
When  it  was  handed  down  in  1857,  ihe  Negro 
was  defined  by  the  Constitution  as  {a  chattel 
slave.  Any  historian  knows  that  eVery  cus- 
tom and  event  must  be  Judged  by  [the  laws 
and  customs  of  its  day  and  place.      | 

If  the  North  had  not  liked  the  rted  Scott 
decision,  slavery  coMld  have  been  abolished 
by  constitutional  amendment — If  ihe  votes 
could  have  been  found.  T 

The  fact  that  there  was  something  In- 
herently wrong  with  the  May  17, 195f  edict  Is 
easUy  proved  by  the  tunnoU  it  hae  created. 
There  was  no  race  tension  in  thlk  Nation 
or  in  the  South  before  that  date.  Race  re- 
lations were  growing  steadily  better}  but  the 
agitators.  Just  as  they  did  a  centfury  ago, 
refused  to  let  the  sentiments  and  traditions 
of  the  people  solve  this  problem,  ^e  out- 
side press  paints  the  South  today  a^  wishing 
to  push  the  clock  back  to  slavery.,  denying 
the  Negro  his  rights.  That  Is  eitjker  a  lie 
or  a  statement  made  in  complete  Ignorance 
every  time  it  Is  made.  The  South  has  been 
working  for  generations  to  impfove  the 
Negro  and  the  lot  of  the  Negro  by  ithe  very 
process  at  issue.    Meaning  educatldn. 
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At  this  critical  stage  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
istence It  is  a  shame  that  race  agitators  and 
politicians  have  thrown  the  race  issue  Into 
the  forum.  The  fact  of  race  Itself  is  even 
made  a  point  ot  issxie:  there  are  modem 
sociologists  who  say  that  there  is  no  Negro 
race,  that  what  we  call  the  Negro  is  simply 
a  branch  of  something  else.  To  caU  a  spade 
a  shovel  does  not  change  the  shape  of  a 
spade.  Nor  la  this  to  say  that  the  Negro 
is  a  bad  person.  Ttiere  are  good  and  bad 
Negroes,  Just  as  Is  true  of  all  races  or 
branches  of  races.  Even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Negro  is  a  branch  of  the  Aryan, 
or  Anglo-Scu(on  race,  what  difference  does 
tliat  make?  He  has  attained  an  identity  of 
his  own  now,  recognizable  in  many  ways. 
He  Is  even  superior  to  the  white  race  in 
some:  his  physical  reflexes  are  faster  as  a 
rule,  which  explains  why  our  fastest  sprint- 
ers are  Negroes  far  in  excess  of  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  But  in  the 
longer  distance  races,  the  white  men  domi- 
nate. 

MentaUy  the  Negro  usually  has  a  fine 
mem(M-y,  but  the  creative  talents  of  the 
white  man  far  outstrip  his  Negro  cousin. 
So  what?  Why  should  these  things  worry 
us.  even  worry  the  NAACP?  Why  should 
they  worry  people  like  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the 
native  of  Sweden  but  whose  world  socialism 
gushed  over  into  his  An  American  Dilemma, 
which  was  an  Insult  not  only  to  the  South 
but  to  the  United  States — but  it  was  cited 
by  that  august  Supreme  Court  as  in  support 
of  the  radical  edict.  Myrdal  was  a  minister 
of  trade  in  Sweden  at  the  time  he  negotiated 
a  deal  with  the  Russians  which  proved  so 
unpopular  in  Sweden  that  he  was  driven 
from  ofllce.  Why  would  our  august  tribunal 
even  read  his  unmentionable  dish,  much  less 
set  it  up  against  the  decisions  of  honorable 
Americans  such  as  William  Howard  Taft, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  of  John  Marshall 
Harlan's  Cumming  v.  Richmond  County 
Board  o/  Education  in  1899? 

I  repeat,  there  Is  a  Journalistic  virus  ram- 
pant in  this  Nation  that  expresses  Itself 
against  the  South.  Perhaps  it  is  as  natiiral 
for  the  North  to  castigate  the  South  as  it 
Is  for  us  to  fight  back.  They  cannot  forgive 
us  for  having  stood  against  them  In  the 
ClvU  War.  But  if  they  love  the  Nation  as 
much  as  they  profess,  is  it  asking  too  much 
that  they  recognize  us  as  a  part  of  the  great 
Nation  that  we  helped  to  nuike  great,  that 
we  helped  to  create?  Is  it  asking  too  much 
that  reporters  like  Benjamin  Fine  come 
among  us  as  Journalists  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  and  not  as  authors  of  stories  that 
are  so  distasteful  to  the  people  they  are 
about  that  the  latter  will  seek  to  ride  them 
out  of  town? 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  these  custodians 
of  the  free  press  that  they  give  the  same 
treatment  to  race  news  in  their  own  towns 
that  they  give  to  the  South?  I  was  in  New 
York  when  the  vengeful  Negro  high  school 
student  threw  acid  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
high  school  student  who  had  reported  the 
former  as  having  made  immoral  advances.  I 
read  about  the  case  in  the  sensational  type, 
but  did  any  of  the  newspapers  mention  that 
Kessler  was  a  Negro?  No,  of  couree  not. 
Finally  I  saw  his  picture,  and  my  respect  for 
the  Journalism  of  the  city  sort  of  staggered. 
He  was  a  Negro,  and  the  white  boy's  parents 
had  even  asked  him  into  their  home  as  a 
visitor  t>efar«  he  had  broken  up  with  the 
white  boy. 

When  the  7  Negro  soldiers  mass-raped  the 
teenage  German  girl  some  time  ago.  did  the 
New  York  newspapers  mention  that  they 
were  Negroes?  To  their  later  embarrass- 
ment, they  did  not.  But  maybe  they  were 
not  embarrassed;  maybe  their  style  of  Jour- 
nalism condones  suppression  of  salient  de- 
tails. When  the  Till  boy  was  miirdered  in 
Mississippi,  which  case  got  the  big  treat- 
ment, and  when  Till  was  built  up  as  the  son 
of  the  patriotic  American  soldier  who  had 


died  in  Italy  in  defense  ot  his  native  Amer- 
ica, did  they  give  the  big  play,  when  it  was 
later  learned  that  said  father  had  been  ex- 
ecuted In  Italy  for  rape  and  murder  of 
Italian  women? 

When  the  Negro  O.  I.  In  Chicago  took 
the  young  white  girl  home  from  a  service 
dance,  raped  and  miirdered  her.  about  the 
time  that  Till  case  was  hot  news,  did  it  get 
the  big  play  in  the  northern  press?  It  did 
not.  I  am  asking  sensible  answers  to  theee 
questions;  I've  been  in  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine work  for  80  years.  There  must  be 
something  to  this  business  that  I  was  never 
taught. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  this  sanctified 
who-shot-John  about  "We  are  on  the  spot 
about  the  way  we  treat  our  Negroes — most 
of  the  people  in  the  world  are  colored.  We 
must  right  this  awful  wrong."  I  say  that  if 
we  fall  for  that  guff  which  is  communist- 
inspired,  we  are  Jxist  plain  fool  sons  of  old 
Uncle  Sap.  If  the  pop-eyed  trumpet  player 
whose  remarks  about  the  President's  being 
two-faced  if  he  did  not  send  troops  to  the 
South  were  reported  to  have  got  under  Ike's 
skin  and  played  a  trigger  role  in  his  sending 
troops  into  Arkansas — if  that  big-mouthed 
Satchmo  can  nettle  a  president  to  that  ex- 
tent, I  am  one  who  admits  that  he  supported 
Ike  \inder  a  vast  misapprehension,  but  I'U 
never  do  it  again. 

I  also  say  that  If  the  southern  editors  do 
not  defend  what  we  have  learned  to  respect 
and  revere,  they  are.  either  through  lack  of 
fortitude  or  lack  of  hard  thinking,  failing 
their  Journalistic  background.  Just  as  the 
northern  press  is  failing  in  Its  biased  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  the  Negro.  And  we 
have  some  editors  who  are  Just  fus  strident 
in  misrepresenting  their  Southland  as  some 
of  the  outsiders.  These  we  must  sxiffer,  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  woodshed-father  cult: 
This  hurts  me  worse  than  it  does  you,  son. 
You've  known  this  sort  before. 

I  brought  back  from  New  York  an  edi- 
torial page  from  the  Herald  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 29.  which  carried  a  contribution  The 
True  South  Speaks.  It  was  written  by  one 
Ralph  McOlU,  a  southern  newspaper  editor, 
and  it  gushed  about  moderates  and  how 
governors  in  the  deep  South  must  let  thelV 
school  boards  out  of  straltjackets  so  that  In- 
tegration could  begin  to  work,  and  that  sort 
of  mush.  McOUl  is  an  integrationist  and 
speaks  in  the  most  critical  terms  in  his 
newspaper  of  fierce  nationalists.  He  ap- 
pefuv  to  want  one  big  world  family,  no  tui- 
tions, no  national  traditions.  Just  a  big. 
happy  mass  of  folks  of  common  denomi- 
nators. 

He  was  crusader  for  Adlal  Stevenson,  and 
Ike  was,  oh,  so  inept  back  there  when  Adlal 
was  going  about  the  Nation  low-rating  Ike 
and  the  Republicans.  But  now  McGlll  is  all 
chummy-chummy  with  the  man  whom  Ste- 
venson accused  of  having  no  courage.  He 
commends  Ike  few  having  ordered  troops 
into  Little  Rock,  and  on  December  1,  he  de- 
voted his  column  to  an  open  letter  starting 
"Dear  Mr.  President."  in  which  he  speaks  in 
sarcastic  tones  about  people  who  oppose  his 
new  idol. 

He  referred  to  the  thought  that  "Your  de- 
cision in  the  Little  Rock  affair"  had  "sub- 
BtantlaUy  eroded  your  political  stature  and 
popularity.  Don't  you  believe  it."  He  then 
purred,  "Those  who  professed  to  be  so  out- 
raged by  that  decision  had  never  reaUy  been 
for  you  •  •  •  they  were  against  someone 
else."  He  might  as  weU  have  said:  now  that 
you  have  ordered  troops  to  enforce  int^ra- 
tlon  in  Little  Rock,  I,  who  was  so  vocifer- 
ously against  you  in  1952  and  1059,  am  for 
you;  because  I  know  you  could  do  nothing 
else.  Although  you  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  Integration  In  the  Army 
wotild  be  bad,  you  send  troops  Including  Ne- 
groes to  Uttle  Rock  to  coerce  Negroes  with 
white  people,  even  though  you  had  said  this 
could  happen  only  over  my  dead  body. 


So,  now  he  loves  Ike.  Of  eotirse.  UcGiU'a 
opinions  are  his.  and  he  has  ample  space  to 
express  them.  Dm-ing  the  last  two  presiden- 
tial campaigns  he,  as  we  have  said,  crxisaded 
for  Adlai,  and  exhorted  for  Democratic  soli- 
darity. But  in  the  Congressional  campaign 
he  has  exhorted  for  a  second  party  as  the 
solid  South  one  p>arty  is  really  bad  for  the 
Nation.  Can  there  be  sny  reconciling  of 
these  two  moods?  Yes;  there  can.  General 
Elsenhower  ordered  troops  to  Little  Rock, 
which  Is  a  move  for  integration;  whereas,  the 
Fifth  District  Congressman  of  Georgia  is 
former  Judge  Jasaxs  C.  Davis,  one  of  the 
truly  powerful  and  devoted  segregationists  la 
the  Congress.  He  wants  Republicans  and  all 
hands  to  pitch  in  and  defeat  Davis. 

The  reason  we  give  this  plctxu'e  of  the  man 
whom  the  Herald  Tribune  paraded  as  the 
true  voice  of  the  South  is  that  in  it  we  '^n 
delineate  much  of  the  fundamental  dllfictilty 
that  the  South  has  of  being  understood. 
Because  McGlll  does  not  speak  for  the  vast 
and  true  South,  he  is  accepted  in  the  North. 
The  North  either  does  not  understand  the 
South,  or  is  biased  in  Its  press.  Why  did  not 
they  quote  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Birming- 
ham, or  Thomas  R.  Waring,  of  Charleston,  or 
Grover  C.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery,  or  the 
great  editors  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram? Or  others  who  really  echo  what  is  in 
the  typical  southern  heart?  As  Journalists, 
the  editors  of  the  Herald  Tribune  should 
know  these  things. 

HAS  UPUFTO)  THZ  NaGBO 

But  it  spears  to  me  that  the  northern 
editors  are  not  interested  in  hearing  the  true 
South.  I  have  lived  over  half  a  century  in 
the  South  and  I  know  it  is  law-abiding,  that 
it  reveres  the  Constitution,  that  it  is  con- 
scious of  the  great  traditions  of  the  race  and 
the  Nation,  and  that  It  has  contributed  more 
toward  the  education  and  uplift  of  the  Negro 
than  has  any  other  region  at  people  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  repeat  what  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  said  editorially  recently:  "Ac- 
ceptance of  the  1954  decision  decreeing  racial 
integration  in  schools  would  be  more  easily 
attained  if  it  rested  solidly  on  some  specific 
article  in  the  Constitution  or  on  a  Federal 
statute."  That  is  wonderfully  clear  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  not  given  as  segregationist 
propaganda.  The  Post  Is  not  a  segregation- 
ist publication,  but  it  is  fair  and  only  hon(» 
can  accrue  to  fairness. 

Some  months  before  his  establishment  of 
the  integration  beadihead  at  Little  Rock. 
the  President  had  pointed  out  that  the 
South  had  lived  for  a  long  time  with  the 
xinderstanding  that  segregation  was  con- 
stitutional; that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
many  times  held  it  to  be  so,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  should  be  patient  in  this 
matter.    This,  of  course,  was  a  simple  fact. 

In  a  recent  editorial  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Poet  was  a  most  cogent  quotation  from 
what  Chief  Jxistlce  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
said  in  a  case  that  invalidated  the  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Act:  the  people  "are  at  liberty  to 
declare  their  wlU  In  the  appropriate  manner, 
but  it  is  not  for  the  Court  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  Judicial  decree."  That 
doctrine  is  fully  accepted  in  the  South,  from 
the  man  on  the  streets  to  those  in  the  legis- 
lative halls,  the  governors'  chairs,  and  the 
benches  of  the  courts.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  it?  And  when  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion I  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  1964 
violated  the  Constitution.  And  it  has  been 
said  many  times  from  that  very  Court  bench 
that  It  must  always  chart  its  course  by  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Constitution,  for  only  in 
the  Constitution  does  it  have  any  power  it- 
self. To  destroy  the  Constitution  Is  to  de- 
stroy the  Court. 

It  is  difllcult  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
and  rightly  so.  Those  who  wrote  it  meant  it 
that  way.  They  had  Just  thrown  off  through 
travail  of  soul  and  Ixxly  a  tyranny  that  was 
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crushing  them.  They  knew  that  other 
tyrants  coTild  arise;  they  also  knew  that  if 
their  Constitution  which  was  their  will  and 
testament  to  their  descendants,  remained 
Intact  their  heirs  would  be  safe  In  their 
freedom.  So  they  made  it  tough  of  amend- 
ment, but  not  impossibly  tough.  However, 
it  can  withstand  most  of  the  whims  and  fads 
of  an  era,  or  superficial  political  trickery, 
and  It  Is  my  contention  that  what  happened 
in  May  19&4,  was  a  political  evasion  of  what 
the  Constitution  was  designed  to  avert. 

WHAT  ICR.  BmCBLK  SAID 

As  long  as  the  press  of  the  Nation  closes 
its  eyes  to  this  condition,  the  liberties  we  in- 
herited through  that  Constitution  are  in 
peril.  To  allow  the  Negro  race  to  crowd 
their  white  benefactors  out  of  the  forum — 
they  are  taking  over  In  Washington,  as  the 
figures  show — is  a  monumental  fraud  and 
Joke.  But  it  is  a  Joke  without  humor. 
And  I  quote  Mr.  Biunble  from  Charles 
Dickens'  Oliver  Twist. 

"If  the  law  supposes  that  •  •  •  the  law  is 
a  ass,  a  idiot." 

This  is  a  democracy,  90  percent  of  the 
citizens  are  white  people.  They  do  not  rob, 
cheat  or  maltreat  the  Negroes.  There  is  no 
law  that  forces  any  man  to  accept  contact 
from  any  race  not  acceptable  to  both  races. 
And  if  there  were,  I  again  quote  Mr.  Bumble. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  will  have 
to  kowtow  to  any  form  of  t3rranny  abroad, 
or  to  any  self -serving  minority  at  home,  that 
will  be  the  time  to  admit  that  our  tradi- 
tions, oiu:  democracy,  and  our  constitutional 
republic  have  failed. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that 
there  is  one  certain  way  in  which  the  South 
can  make  Itself  heard,  make  the  real  truth 
comprehended  in  the  national  forum.  By 
simple,  plain,  straight-forward  advertising, 
paid  for  and  run  as  such.  When  the  people 
of  the  Nation  really  understand  this  mon- 
stroiis  Issue  that  is  stealing  our  attention 
from  more  important  matters,  the  biased 
editorial  crusade  against  the  South  will  die 
of  its  own  ineptitude.  And,  I  detect  certain 
signs  that  the  Nation  Is  growing  tired  of  the 
NAACP  and  its  machinations  and  the  tur- 
moil that  it  has  created,  upon  which  it  must 
feed  in  order  to  prosper. 

The  South  is  well  into  an  era  of  its  great- 
est prosperity,  its  manifest  destiny,  and  this 
Is  no  time  to  mince  words  and  allow  false  is- 
sues, like  that  of  the  NAACP  that  the  Negro 
is  being  denied  his  Just  deserts,  to  Jeopardize 
it.  A  new  plant  of  the  multlmlllion  dollar 
class  has  gone  Into  operation  in  the  South 
each  working  day  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  every  year  to  advertise  our  products. 
To  spend  $5  million  a  year  to  let  the  world 
know  the  true  South 's  story  would  be  only  a 
grain  of  sand  from  ovur  golden  shores. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  tinanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr,  Everett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Tennessee),  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  Tuesday,  Pebruary  25. 
vacating  special  order  granted  him  for 
Thursday,  February  20,  with  the  same 
privileges. 

Mr.  WnxxAXS  of  Mississippi  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia),  for  15 
minutes,  today. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiionai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remfirks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  In  tw< 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous 
ter. 

Mr.  Kearnet. 

Mr.  Engle  and  to  include  extraxieous 
matter. 

Mr.  Kearns  paying  tribute  to  fiflke 
Palm  and  in /another  to  include  a 
lution.  ' 

Mr.    Hale    (at    the    request    of 
McIntire). 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Van  Zant  and  to  include  ext^ne- 
ous  matter. 
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SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIQ  I'lED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Semite  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Thomas 
Cruse  Mining  and  Development  Co. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Speak  »r 


Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr. 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjouhi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord  ngly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.  m.) 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  T]  lur^- 
day,  February  20,   1958.  at   12  o'l 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMXJNICATIOf S, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execLtive 


communications  were  taken  from 


the 


Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  folows: 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  IJnlted 
States  Information  Agency,  transmltt  ng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  ".  1  bUl 
to  promote  the  overseas  distrlbutioa  of 
American  informational  media  by  amend- 
ing the  United  States  Information  andjEdu- 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1442) ";  to  the  Committee  oi  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  A<  min- 
istratlve  Office  of  the  United  States  C  mrts, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  rep<  irt  of 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Off  ce  of 
the  United  States  Courts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  which  is  bound  under  one  cover  with 
the  reports  of  the  annual  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  D  aited 
States  held  in  1957,  pursuant  to  section 
604  (a)  (4)  of  title  28  of  the  United  t  tates 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcli  ry. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  1  'UB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  retorts 
of  committees  were  delivered  toT  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  t^  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows:  1 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  confeKtice. 
8.  1668.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  publlclands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River 
CommiHlon  of  Nevada  acting  for  the  State 
of  Nevada;  without  amendment  (BeptL  No. 
13S1 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  HouM  Ad- 
ministration.   House  Resolution  467.      leso- 
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lution  to  provide  additional  fundi  for  the 
expenses  inciured  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  conducting  th^  invest! 
gations  and  studies  authorized 
Resolution  67;  with  amendme: 
No.  1352 ) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on 
ministration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
67.  Concurrent  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Washington  Metropolitan  Problems;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1353).  Ord^ed  to  be 
printed.  T 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee  bn  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 246.  Conctirrent  resolution  aiithorizlng 
the  printing  of  additional  copier  of  the  com- 
pendium of  papers  collected  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means;  with  amtndmente 
(Rept.  No.  1354).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:  Committee 
Administration.       House     Resolu 
Resolution  authorizing  the  prlntin 
tional    copies    of    House    Report 
cxurent  session;  with  amendment 
1355) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio:   Committee 
Administration.       House     Resolution     449. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  staff  consultation  en- 
titled "The  Communist  Mind";  wit 
ment    (Rept.    No.    1356).      Order 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS  Of  Ohio:  Committee 
Administration.       House      Resolution     468 
Resolution  providing  for  the  prlntllig  of  ad 
ditional  copies  of  the  staff  consultations  en 
titled    "The    Ideological   Fallacies  iof    Com- 
munism";    with     amendment     (Wept.     No. 
1357).    Ordered  to  be  printed.  T 

Mr.  HAYS  of  CMiio:  Committee  bn  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  471. 
Resolution  to  print  7.500  addltlot^l  copies 
of  H.  R.  9467,  85th  Congress.  Is1|  session; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS  of  Ohio:  Committee 
Administration.  Senate  Concurre 
tion  28.  Concurrent  resolution 
compilation  of  materials  relating 
velopment  of  the  water  resourc 
Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1359).  Ordered 
to  be  printed.  I 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  Un-Wmerlcan 
Activities.  Annual  report  for  1957.  (Rept. 
No.  1360.)  Referred  to  the  Comiaittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tie  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Oomiiittee  on 
House  Administration.  Hoiise  Concmrent 
Resolution  242.  Concurrent  resolujtlon  pro- 
viding for  the  remains  of  the  iinknown 
American  of  the  Second  World  War  and  ot 
the  unknown  American  of  the  Koiean  con- 
flict to  lie  in  state  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  before  burial  In  the 

Memorial    Amphitheater    of    the    

Cemetery  at  Arlington.  Va.;  without  amend 
ment     (Rept.    No.    1361).      Ordered    to    be 
printed. 


i).    Or- 

n  House 

Resolu- 

prlnt   a 

the  de- 

of    the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  AN  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  n  tports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  | 

Mr.  MONTOYA:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H,  R.  2261.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  committee  of  reference  and  counsel  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  Nortli 
America;  without  amendment  (Sept.  Ho. 
1349).  Referred  to  the  Commlttet  of  tbs 
Whole  Houae. 

Mr.  CRAMER:  Cotninittee  on  th^  Judld* 
•ry.  H.  R.  6219.  A  bUl  to  provide  tax  relief 
to  the  Heavy  and  General  Laborefev'  Local 
Unioxu  472  and  172  of  New  Jertej  pension 
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fund  and  the  contributors  thereto;  without 
amendment  (Bept.  No.  1360).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1619.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isaac 
Lldjl,  Henry  Isaac  Lldjl,  and  Sylvlo  Isaac 
Oattegno;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1362).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HILLINOS:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.  R.  8239.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Maria  Dittenberger;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1363).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoxise. 

Mr.  HYDE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  637.  Joint  reeolu- 
tion  to  facilitate  the  •dmlsaioa  Into  the 
United  States  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1364).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Joint  Resolution  628.  Joint  res- 
olution to  waive  certain  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act  in  behalf  of  certain  aUens; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1366).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.  R.  10815.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remedy  certain 
handicaps  under  which  small  business  now 
operates:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  kCr.  BAILEY: 

H.  R.  10616.  A  biU  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  throxigh  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOSCH: 

H.  R.  10817.  A  bill  to  amend  section  41  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system 
of  safety  rules,  regulations,  and  safety  In- 
spection and  training,  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  BIr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

H.  B.  10818.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  **«»»"», 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  B.  10819.  A  bm  to  eetabllsh  a  National 
Coal  Research  and  Development  Commission 
to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  through  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOTLK: 

H.  R.  10820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
atstanoe  provisions  of  the  Social  Seciu-ity 
Act  to  provide  increased  payments,  eliminate 
certain  IneqiUtles  and  restrictions,  and  per- 
mit a  more  effective  distribution  of  FMeral 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HSRLONO: 

H.  R.  10621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2504 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
provide  that  In  computliig  taxable  gifts  for 
preceding  calendar  yean  there  shaU  be  taken 
Into  account  the  spedflc  exemptioa  appU- 
cable  to  such  yean;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KXOOH: 

H.  B.  10633.  A  bill  to  provide  tor  tbm  pro- 
tection of  former  Preeideiits  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANI: 

H.B.1063S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  to  grant  retirement 
credit  for  certain  service  In  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  in  World  War  U, 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offloe  and  CItU  Servtoe. 
ByMr.LENNON: 
H.R.  10824.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  use  of 
artriltlnnal  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acre- 
age reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  Mn.T.gR  of  Nebraska: 
H.  B.  10835.  A  blU  to  provide  tor  Federal 
oooperation    with    the    Nebraska    Mldstate 
Reclamation  District,  Nebraska,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mldstate  project:    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  R.  10826.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nication Act  of  1934  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  authority  to  broadcast  subscrip- 
tion television  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  10827.  A  MU  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  officers  and  employees 
In  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORANO: 
H.  B.  10828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue   Code  ot   1964  to   provide  for  In- 
creased deductions  tor  employers  who  em- 
ploy individuals  who  are  60  years  of  age  or 
(rrcr;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.  R.  10829.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
14  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
cadets  and  midshipmen  entering  the  service 
academies  hereafter  sbaU  agree  to  serve  10 
years  on  duty  after  graduation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.  R.  10830.  A  bill  to  at-itborlae  the  employ- 
ment of  working  capltRl  funds  in  the  pro- 
cin-cment  and  replacement  of  durable  pro- 
ductive equipment;    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.  R.  10831.  A  bill  relating  to  i»^ce  support 
for  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.  R.  10832.  A  bill  to  require  certain  safety 
devices  on  automobiles  shipped  by  automo- 
bile manxifacturers  In  interstate  commerce: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.  R.  10833.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  m.  sec- 
tion 301   (c)   (1)   of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  and  reasonable   minimum 
wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on  sugar 
farms;   to  the  Committee  on  AgTlc\Ut\ire. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  R.  108S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  encourage   basic 
research   in  science  by   the   allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  for  contributions  and  other  ex- 
penditures for  basic  research  in  science;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H.  R.  10836.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to   encourage   basic 
reeearch  in  science  by  the  allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  for  contributions  and  other  ez- 
pendltnrea  for  basic  reeearch  in  sdenoe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.  R.  10636.  A  biU  reUting  to  price  sap- 
port  for  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton;  to  the  COtomlttee 
on  AgrlctUtare. 

By  Ux.  BCBRT: 
H.R.  10687.  A  bill  to  provide  a  support 
level  for  the  1968  crop  of  wlieat  of  not  leas 
tXua  63  per  bushel;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.  B.  10688.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  storage  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  made  available  for 


relief    of    dlslinei.    to   the    Committee    on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska: 
H.  R.  10839.  A    bill    to    provide    equitable 
treatment  for  producers  participating  in  the 
sou  bank  program  on  the  basis  of  incorrect 
Information  fiimished  by  the  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KTTCHIN: 
H.  R.  10840.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  cotton  acreage 
reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LANKFOBD: 
H.  R.  10841.  A  bill  to  preserve  rates  of  com- 
pensation of   wage  board   employees   whose 
positions  are  reduced  In  grade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MoGOVERN: 
H.  R.  10843.  A  bill  to  encourage  expansion 
of  teaching  and  research  in  the  education  of 
exceptional  children  through  grants  to  m- 
stitutlons  of  higher  learning  for  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  with  advanced  professional 
skills  in  si>eclal  education;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.  R.  10843.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  with  respect  to  compliance 
with  com  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlculttu-e. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.  R.  10844.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "disability"  and  thereby  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  Intended  by  the  Congress 
In  enacting  the  provisions  of  such  act,  which 
relate  to  the  payment  of  disability  Insurance 
benefits;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

H.  R.  10845.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  the  coverage 
requirements  upon  which  eUglbillty  for  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereunder  is  con- 
ditioned; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOULDER: 
H.  R.  10846.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  making 
of  gifts  to  officials  of  Government  agencies 
by  persons  having  business  with  such  agen- 
cies, and  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  suclx 
gifts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  R.  10847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
TYade  Commission  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
equalize  rights  In  the  distribution  of  identi- 
fied merchandise;  to  the  CXimmlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H.  R.  10848.  A  bill  to  provide  $250  mmion 
addition  ftmds  for  the  1958  acreage  reserve 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.J. Res. 645.  Joint    resolution    providing 
for  the  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    of   three    full-scale    demonstration 
plants  for  the  production,  from  sea  or  other 
saline  waters,  of  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tiutd,  mdustrlal,  municipal,  and  other  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insvdar  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  MCOOVERN: 
H.  Res.  480.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  in  the  House 
of  Repreeentatives;    to    the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BAT: 
H.  Res.  481.  Resolution   favoring  the  sale 
of  Mils  Island.  New  York,  to  Perpetuation  of 
the  Doorway  to  n-eedom.  Inc.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BZIliS  AMD  RBSOLDTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  MOBANO: 
H.  R.  10840.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Carmine 
Santorelll;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  JudU^ 
clary. 
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By  lir.  TSAOT7Z  of  California: 
H.R.  10660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Manuel  Ortlz-Beyes;  to  tbe  Ckanxnlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

409.  By  Mr.  BAHjET:  Petition  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Leglslatiire  petitioning  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  allocation  of 
mileage  of  Interstate  highways  to  north- 
south  Route  No.  19  in  West  Virginia  as  pturt 
of  the  Interstate  project  from  Erie.  Pa., 
south;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

410.  By  Mr.  ENGLE:  Petition  of  Tom 
Good  and  412  other  electrical  customers  of 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  in  the  Enter- 


prise area  of  Shasta  County,  Calif.,  protest- 
ing their  high  electrical  rates  and  asking  the 
Congress  to  look  carefully  at  the  company's 
partnership  c^er  on  the  Trinity  River  power- 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  land 
Insular  Affairs.  | 

411.  By  Mr.  KNOX:  Petition  of  Bfrs.  Clif- 
ford Barker  and  125  other  citizens  of  Me- 
nominee, Mich.,  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  on 
planes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  land 
Foreign  Commerce.  I 

412.  By  Mr.  NIMTZ:  Petition  of  ^i  P. 
Harper  and  74  other  citizens  of  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  urging  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  rkdio 
or  television;  to  the  Committee  on  Inten  tate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

413.  Also,  petition  of  Jay  Ferguson  of 
South  Bend,  Ind..  and  61  of  his  neighbors, 
expressing  opposition  to  any  system  of  pay 
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television;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

414.  Also,  petition  of  Mia.  Olive  Jj  Calvert 
and  82  other  citizens  of  Marshall  County, 
Ind.,  urging  the  adoption  of  legisistion  to 
prohibit  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  radio  or  television;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

415.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  Ten  jUtitlons 
signed  by  citizens  of  Tillamook,  Oitg..  urg- 
ing support  of  the  Slier  bill.  H.  R.  4035,  and 
the  Langer  advertising  bill,  S.  682;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

416.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
executive  director,  Alaska  LegislatlvB  Coun- 
cil, Juneau,  Alaska,  relative  to  the!  present 
devastating  high  seas  salmon  flshiog  prac- 
tices by  the  Japanese  nationals,  and  request- 
ing that  the  situation  be  allevlateq;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Commemorafi«n  of  Birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1958^ 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  iiave  printed  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAi.  RECORD  an  address  which 
I  delivered  while  in  Minnesota  during 
the  week  of  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Tbod  Dimension 

As  we  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  today,  we  do  homage  to  one  of 
the  truly  great  leaders  in  world  history  who 
measured  his  deeds  in  terms  of  the  people  he 
served  rather  than  in  terms  of  vainglory  for 
himself  or  in  the  accumulation  of  material 
gains  for  himseU. 

He  spoke  eloquently  in  terms  of  hunum 
dignity,  basic  human  rights,  and  of  freedom 
through  a  \inited  nation.  Today  we  are  still 
faced  with  the  problems  which  Lincoln 
foiind  to  be  difficult  and  explosive.  However, 
during  recent  months,  a  third  dimension  to 
our  problems  has  been  added  in  the  form  of 
the  satellites. 

The  launching  of  sputnik  and  Explorer 
has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  entire 
world  in  terms  of  psychology,  disarmament, 
defense  programs,  the  world  economy,  and 
•ur  approach  to  leadership. 

For  the  United  States,  it  means  that  we 
cannot  shape  either  domestic  policy  or  for- 
eign policy  without  thinking  in  terms  of  our 
program  to  conquer  and  explore  outer  space. 

Altho\igh  the  launching  of  the  Russian 
satellite  was  damaging  to  oiir  prestige  as  a 
nation,  it  now  appears  that  we  have  also  de- 
rived benefits  from  that  event. 

It  has  forced  us  to  take  a  searching  and 
critical  look  at  our  own  defense  programs. 
It  has  Inspired  us  to  evaluate  our  needs  in 
the  fields  of  scientific  education  and  train- 
ing. It  has  hastened  the  establishment  of 
programs  designed  to  bring  order  into  our 
programs  for  missiles,  satellites,  and  explo- 
ration of  outer  space. 

The  difficult  task  before  us  now  Is  to  build 
eur  futiure  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  domestic 
policy,  a  wise  foreign  policy,  and  a  realistic 


policy   concerning   the   mysteries   of 
space. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  people  and 
present  administration  that  the  Ui 
States  did  not  panic  and  that  there  was 
in  a  moment  of  crisis.  There  were  son^,  of 
course,  who  jumped  m  immediately  tokak'» 
whatever  political  advantage  they  could  nnu. 
There  will  always  be  a  few  who  will  use  [this 
\inreasoned  approach.  i 

We  have  now  sent  up  our  own  satellite 
and  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  tha(t  we 
are  very  much  in  the  forefront  when  it  cemes 
to  the  new  weapons  and  objects  of  war  and 
exploration  of  space. 

0\ir  task  now  is  to  continue  oiu:  dev«  lop- 
ment  and  take  the  Initiative  back  from  the 
Russians.  It  is  important  that  the  Ui  ited 
States  take  a  firm  position  of  leadership  and 
accomplishment  in  such  events  as;  >lat- 
forms  in  outer  space,  human  travel  toT  the 
moon,  adequate  defense-mechanisms  agiinst 
missiles.  It  is  extremely  important  be<^vise 
by  so  doing  we  can  make  our  beachh^eads 
upon  the  basis  of  exploration  of  spac4  for 
peace  rather  than  for  war  and  destruction  of 
mankind. 

Before  we  can  fully  develop  our  space  pro- 
grams, we  must  maintain  a  strong  dom  »tic 
economy  and  follow  a  realistic  and  suc^era- 
ful  foreign  policy. 

DOlfKSnC   POLICT 

At  the  moment,  we  find  ourselves 
slight  downturn  economically  which  ht 
veloped  Increased  unemployment, 
here  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  aL^ 
we  have  some  political  leaders  who  ar«  at- 
tempting to  take  advantage  of  someone  ^se's 
misfortune.  We  can  hear  the  familiar  tries 
of  doom,  gloom,  depression,  etc. 

These  people  will  be  quieted  later  im  the 
year  when  our  economy  takes  another '  up- 
turn. In  the  meantime,  ever3rthing  pos^ble 
should  be  done  by  the  conununitles,  the 
States,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  t  liose 
cases  where  widespread  unemployment  has 
become  a  fact. 

At  the  same  time,  let  ua  not  forget  the 
general  economic  prosperity  which  our  >eo- 
ple  enjoy  today.  I  do  not  intend  to  |  loss 
over  the  weak  spots  in  our  economy.  But 
by  the  same  token,  I  do  not  want  poli;lcal 
demagogs  to  bring  out  the  tar  and  brua  a  of 
depression  without  reviewing  these  facti . 

Today — after  5  years  of  a  Republicanlad- 
ministration — ^more  people  own  their  own 
homes  than  ever  before.  Nearly  30  mlfiion 
American  families  enjoy  this  factor  ofqira- 
ership.  Business  has  spent  an  alltlme  :  ilgh 
of  over  $162  billion  in  new  plant  and  eq  lip- 
ment  compared  to  $123  billion  in  the  pre- 
ceding 4  years.    The  gross  national  prw  uct 


rose  to  an  alltlme  reccH^  of  over  $43 )  billion 
in  1957.  ; 

Personal  Income  in  the  third  qi^arter  of 
1957  jumped  almost  $4  billion  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $346.5  billion — another  recovd.  Last 
year,  an  average  of  65  million  of  our  people 
were  gainfully  employed,  an  Increase  of  3.- 
700.000  in  only  4  years.  During  the  same  4 
years,  unemployment  averaged  lesa  than  4 
percent  of  the  entire  civilian  labor  force. 
The  average  weekly  earnings  of  factory  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  United  States  are  at 
a  record  high.  The  average  weeklr  pay  is 
$83.20.  In  1952  the  average  weekly  I  pay  was 
$69.63. 

Trade  unions  have  the  largest  memberahlp 
in  hUtory — a  total  of  18,477,190.  Less  time 
has  been  lost  by  strikes.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  on  December  9.  1$67,  that 
on  the  basis  of  10  months'  records  in  1957 
the  level  of  strike  idleness  was  almott  6  mil- 
lion fewer  man-days  than  in  any  year  Klnce 
1947.  It  is  the  lowest  level  of  strike-caused 
idleness  in  at  least  a  decade.  The  minimum 
wage  has  been  expanded  so  that  today  an 
estimated  24  million  American  woikers  are 
presently  covered  by  the  wage  law. 

These  are  facts  which  must  be  remem- 
bered as  we  analyze  our  domestic  i  economy 


today.     It  points   to  the  fact  that 
approach    o\ir    economic    problems 


we  can 
from  a 


standpoint  of  strength  and  not  wealfneas. 

BMAIX   BT7SINKS8 

One  of  the  keys  to  a  continued  prosperity 
in  America  is  a  strong  and  vital  sm|tll-btisl- 
ness  economy.  Much  of  our  Qoonomlo 
strength  depends  upon  the  status  of  the 
merchants  on  the  main  streets  of  oikr  towns 
and  communities.  | 

I  have  outlined  to  the  Congress  what  I 
think  to  be  a  realistic  and  necessary  course 
of  action  for  small  business.  This  program 
Includes:  [ 

1.  Inclusion  of  small  business  in  fche  pro- 
duction of  the  necessary  parts  for  ouf  missile 
program.  This  would  Implement  the  already 
established  policy  of  awarding  to  small  busi- 
ness a  fair  and  just  share  of  mlllt$ry  con- 
tracts. I 

2.  Legislation  to  establish  the  8m|ll  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  a  permanent  agency. 
This  must  be  done  if  the  agency  is  to  enjoy 
f\ill  success  in  its  program  dxiring  the  com- 
ing years.  The  Minneapolis  regio^  office 
has  approved  loans  totaimg  $9,109.S|DO  from 
1953  to  Decembw  31.  1957. 

3.  The  elimination  of  unnece88a>y  Ck>T- 
emment  competition  with  private  Iiualnesa. 

4.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  intltrust 
laws  without  fear  or  favor.  The  pre  lent  ad- 
ministration has  enjoyed  an  ezcelles  t  record 


In  this  field  by  both  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

6.  Tax  adjustments  for  smaU  firms.  I 
have  recently  cosponsored  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  calls  for  this  type  of  action. 

6.  Constant  review  and  study  of  merger 
activity  to  prevent  the  buildup  of  monopoly 
practices  which  destroy  competition  and  the 
basis  of  our  free-enterprise  system. 

These  and  other  measures  which  I  have 
proposed  and  upon  which  I  have  introduced 
legislation  wlU  help  to  preserve  the  type  of 
free  competition  and  growth  of  the  small- 
business  firm  and  which  will  promote  a  cli- 
mate in  which  these  firms  can  prosper  and 
progreas. 

AOKXCUVTVMM 

Closely  related  to  the  prosperity  of  o\ir 
rural  towns  and  communities  is  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  fanners.  It  is  here  that  we  see  a 
genuine  weak  spot  in  our  present-day  econ- 
omy. It  is  here  that  we  face  one  of  ova 
greatest  challenges.  History  has  demon- 
strated that  if  we  neglect  the  Income  of  the 
farmer — the  income  of  business  and  labor 
will  be  adversely  affected. 

Today  agriculture  does  not  enjoy  a  full 
partnership  share  in  prosperity  with  busi- 
ness and  labor.  The  farmer  is  caught  in  a 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze.  No  one  denies 
this.  It  is  freely  admitted.  However,  the 
debate  still  rages  over  what  remedies  should 
be  employed. 

Unfort\uuitely,  the  Issue  of  price  supports 
has  continued  to  keep  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
lic attention  when,  in  fact,  there  are  many 
prognons  which  should  be  widely  publicized 
for  what  they  can  do  to  boost  agriculture. 
These  are  programs  upon  which  there  is 
wide  agreement. 

Before  I  leave  the  Issue  of  price  supports, 
let  me  reiterate  my  position  that  I  wlU  not 
and  cannot  condone  a  reduction  in  price 
supports  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  costs 
are  rising  and  when  his  income  is  not  keep- 
ing up  with  these  costs.  It  is  not  just  or 
logical  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
lower  dairy  supports  at  a  time  when  the 
farmer  is  trying  to  work  himself  out  of  dairy 
surpluses.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
he  is  succeeding  in  this  endeavor.  I  intend 
to  oppose  any  lowering  of  supports  until 
such  time  as  the  farmer  receives  his  full 
parity  through  the  sale  of  his  products  in 
a  free  xnarketL 

ASSAS   or   AOaXKMKMT 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  areas  where  there 
can  be  wide  agreement  in  solving  some  of  our 
agriculture  problems.  Let  me  name  a  few. 
There  is  little  or  no  disagreement  today  to 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  which  seeks 
to  reduce  surplus  commodities  through  the 
channels  of  trade,  barter,  and  relief.  Most 
people  agree  that  the  conservation  part  of 
the  soil  bank  should  be  extended.  There  is 
no  argument  over  the  need  for  immediate 
and  searching  research  into  new  uses  for 
agriculture  products  and  new  markets.  The 
goal  of  all  of  these  measures  is  a  more  pros- 
perous agriculture  in  tune  with  our  general 
prosperity. 

PITBUC  LAW  480 

Let  us  examine  these  areas  of  agreement 
more  carefully.  I  cosponsored  Public  Law 
480  and  have  introduced  a  bill  for  its  exten- 
sion because  it  places  American  surplus  into 
ttie  hands  of  people  who  need  It — because  it 
has  become  an  effective  supplement  to  our 
foreign-aid  program — and  because  it  places 
ovir  surpluses  in  a  position  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  our  destiny  as  a  world  leader  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  decency.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  up  to  September  of  1957  the 
United  States  had  actually  shipped  10300,000 
pounds  of  butter  and  butter  oil,  valued  at 
$4,776,000,  in  trade  with  other  nations.  We 
have  shipped  over  14  million  pounds  of  pow- 
dered milk,  at  a  value  of  nearly  $2  million. 
We  have  shipped  183.638,000  pounds  of  lard, 
at  a  value  of  over  |23  mlinon.   This  helps  to 


explain  why  the  price  of  pork  has  held  more 
firm  than  in  past  years.  We  have  also  dis- 
posed of  cottonseed  oil,  powdered  millc,  and 
peanuts  for  oil  under  the  barter  provision  of 
Public  Law  480.  In  the  area  of  international 
donations  we  have  shipped  out  over  325,400,- 
000  pounds  of  butter  and  butter  oil  in  an 
amount  of  over  $225,500,000.  Over  1  billion 
pounds  of  powdered  milk,  in  the  amount  of 
$220,400,000,  has  been  disposed  of  through 
the  donation  provision.  In  addition,  we  have 
donated  71,400,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  oU, 
valued  at  over  $17  million.  This  record  dem- 
onstrates surplus  products  are  being  dlBposed 
of  to  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture  and 
to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  received 
these  {H'Oducts. 

Public  Law  480  1b  the  type  of  program 
which  permits  this  Nation  to  use  Its  sur- 
pluses in  three  ways:  (1)  As  an  export  com- 
modity: (2)  as  a  humane  program  for  the 
relief  of  hunger;  and  (3)  as  a  defense  asset. 

In  Spain  we  took  monetary  earnings  from 
our  grain  exports  and  used  them  to  pay  for 
alrbase  construction.  We  have  taken  pre- 
fabricated housing  and  labor  from  Finland  to 
bolster  our  NATO  allies  in  return  for  grain 
shipments. 

It  Is  a  program  which  Is  winning  friends 
for  the  United  States  through  a  benevolent 
approach.  It  is  more  effective  than  all  of 
the  armaments  we  could  parade  before  hun- 
gry people  in  a  troubled  world.  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  efforts  of  myself  and  others 
in  both  political  parties  who  call  for  its 
extension. 

■on.   BANK 

The  conservation  reserve  section  of  the 
soil  bank  is  designed  not  only  to  reduce  sxir- 
pluses,  but  also  to  reforestate  our  land. 
This  type  of  reforestation  and  conservation 
program  has  met  with  enthusiastic  support 
and  the  extension  of  this  part  of  the  soil 
bank  should  receive  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Congress. 

BCSEABCH THK   KIT   TO  ntOSFBOTT 

There  is  a  crying  need  today  for  the  most 
concentrated  research  program  into  new  uses 
and  markets  for  agricultural  products  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

On  March  81,  1956,  I  cosponsored  S.  3503, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  scientific  study 
and  research  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  increased  and  additional  mdus- 
trial  tises  of  agricultural  products.  Through 
research  we  can  develop  these  neW  tises  and 
cut  down  our  surpluses. 

We  can  and  we  must  Inspire  research  to 
Increase  the  industrial  iises  of  agricultiiral 
products,  and,  thus,  increase  the  income  of 
agriculture.  We  have  the  facilities.  We 
have  both  public  and  private  laboratories. 
We  have  our  land-grant  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  the  extension  services.  They 
should  be  utilized  night  and  day  to  develop 
new  uses  for  our  products.  We  have  already 
developed  synthetics  from  oil  and  coal.  But 
these  are  resources  which  can  and  will  be 
depleted  over  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  productive  capacity  and  output  of 
America's  farmland  is  increasing — not  de- 
creasing. Tills  fact  alone  dictates  action  into 
vast  and  far-reaching  research  programs.  It 
Is  no  credit  to  American  ingenuity  that  In- 
dustry today  spends  from  3  to  10  percent  of 
its  sales  Income  in  the  development  of  new 
products — while  agrlculttire  spends  less  than 
1  percent  of  its  sales  income  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  disparity  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  if  agriculture  Is  to  share  In  our 
prosperity.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Indiistry  spent  about  $3  billion  in  research 
activity  dtiring  1966.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, agriculture  research  totaled  about  $376 
million. 

If  anyone  doubts  ths  ralue  of  research,  con- 
sider the  followmg  programs  involving  live- 
stock. I  can  recall  in  1946  the  outbreak  of 
f  oot-aad-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  and  Texas. 


This  outbreak  threatened  the  entire  live- 
stock  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1947 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  special  subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  go  to  Mexico  and  investigate 
the  spread  of  disease  and  to  propose  a  solu- 
tion. At  the  time  I  reached  Mexico,  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  slaughtering 
the  cattle  and  oxen  of  the  Mexican  farmers. 
I  saw  the  resentment  which  was  spreading  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Mexican  people. 
I  immediately  proposed  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  and  the  inaug\uation  of  an  Inocula- 
tion program. 

There  were  those  who  scoffed  at  this  sug- 
gestion. However,  wltn  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  were  able 
to  develop  the  vaccine,  inociilatlon  became  a 
common  practice,  and  today  the  threat  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  erased. 
This  is  a  striking  example  of  how  a  little 
money  spent  in  research  can  save  millions  of 
dollars  and  thereby  protect  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer. 

Later,  I  introduced  legislation  providing 
for  an  extensive  research  laboratory  for  ani- 
mal diseases  in  the  United  States.  Today  the 
Plum  Island  Research  Laboratory  in  New 
York  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricxilture  stands  as  a  monument  to 
what  scientific  research  can  accomplish. 

Right  now  the  agricult\iral  research 
laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa,  Is  under  construc- 
tion. When  this  laboratory  is  completed,  we 
will  have  another  great  research  develop- 
ment. 

ACTION  NXZDXD  MOW 

I  have  already  called  to  your  attention  ths 
bills  now  before  Congress  which  wotild  estab- 
lish the  machinery  to  utilize  surplus  crops. 
These  bills  are  sponsored  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  These  bills.  If  passed, 
would  unshackle  the  agricultiu'e  economy 
and  take  it  off  dead  center.  It  would  lead  to 
unrestricted  planting,  the  curtailment  of 
controls,  and  would  allow  the  market  to  re- 
flect tiie  strength  of  the  national  economy 
for  agriculture  as  it  does  for  steel  and  its  by- 
products. Why  will  not  the  Congress  or  its 
committees  act?  Why  does  the  Agriculture 
Department  concern  itself  more  with  the 
issue  of  price  supports  than  with  progressive 
research  action  to  develop  a  new  prosperity 
for  agriculture?  These  are  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered  in  the  near  future 
if  agriculture  is  to  grow  and  prosper. 

If  we  do  not  solve  the  dilemma  entailed 
In  Increased  production  and  a  shrinking  uas 
of  products  produced  in  the  near  future— 
we  may  awaken  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  to  find  that  we  will  have  a  completely 
corporate  type  of  farm  and  the  destruction 
of  the  family  farm  and  fres  ownership  of  our 
agricultural  land.  We  have  already  lost  too 
much  time  arguing  over  the  issues  of  sup- 
port factors  rather  than  addressing  our  efforts 
to  the  broad  phase  of  technical  development 
of  new  xxses  for  oxir  production.  Today  w« 
have  acres  of  land  producing  100  bushels 
of  com.  0\ir  fathers  would  have  been  grate- 
ful if  they  could  have  harvested  half  of  that 
amount  per  acre.  Can  we  be  so  blind  to  the 
need  of  matching  this  increased  production 
with  new  and  vital  uses  for  these  products? 

NTWCHAnSKS  MUST  BX  WSiilSM 

There  are  new  chapters  to  be  written  In 
agriculture  which  challenge  the  imagination 
and  ingenuity  of  all  of  tis.  It  is  utterly  in- 
conceivable that  we  can  project  a  satellite 
into  outer  space  and  have  it  circle  the  earth 
in  regular  orbit  every  100  minutes — and  still 
not  be  able  to  discover  a  way  to  put  food  and 
fiber  to  new  uses. 

As  I  see  it — research  should  be  made  the 
key  to  open  the  door  to  new  and  exciting 
frontiers  in  agriculture.  Such  a  program  is 
not  Installed  overnight.  I  am  talking  about 
a  program  which  mvist  begin  today  and  con- 
tinue so  long  as  we  have  an  agricultural 
economy. 
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^^ABUBHHJirr  or  a  aiBATBtac  srocxmi  or 
BumxiB  nujuucn 

Rural  Amerles  la  still  fhe  formulstlon  for 
future  prosperity  In  tills  Nation.  We  bave 
a  clear  choice.  Reject  progress  In  the  de- 
Telopment  of  programs  for  agriculture  which 
will  amount  to  the  destruction  of  a  free 
agricultural  economy — or  take  immediate 
action  to  open  up  new  horizons  and  frcm- 
tlers  through  a  far-reaching  program  of  new 
xises  of  farm  products. 

This  Is  a  monumental  task  which  demands 
the  cooperative  spirit  of  all  concerned.  We 
must  strip  ourselves  of  prejudices,  partisan 
politics,  shortsightedness,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  let  the  other  fellow  worry  about  the 
problems  of  the  American  farmer. 

rOSKIGN   POtJCT 

We  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  6  years 
a  period  of  history  when  the  United  States 
has  not  been  involved  in  armed  conflict 
with  any  nation.  However,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  been  in  a  cold-war  struggle 
with  Russia.  This  struggle  will  continue 
indefinitely.  The  satellites  have  projected 
lis  into  a  new  phase  of  this  battle,  and  It  la 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  where  the  new 
dimension  will  have  its  most  profoimd  ef- 
fect. 

We  are  still  con^}elled  to  prepare  defenses 
while  at  the  same  time  exploring  and  prob- 
ing every  opportunity  for  a  workable  dis- 
armament formula. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that 
Russia  views  any  futin-e  armed  conflict  as 
one  which  will  in  all  probability  plunge  all 
contestants  into  a  state  of  mass  destruction 
with  no  great  Immediate  beneflts  to  the 
Tlctor. 

Our  Job,  therefore.  Is  to  build  for  peace 
with  as  much  vigor  and  imagination  as  we 
can  muster.  During  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  steps  miist  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  United  States  In  this 
eternal  quest  for  peace. 

We  must  extend  our  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  we  must  sustain  and  main- 
tain a  continued  program  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  aid,  we  must  open  the  door  for 
expanded  exchange  programs  with  Russian 
representatives,  we  must  continue  an  effec- 
tive program  of  participation  in  the  inter- 
national trade  fair  program. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue its  role  as  a  leader  through  the  United 
Nations,  with  ova  allies  in  NATO,  through 
SEATO,  and  through  direct  dealings  with 
Russia  wherever  they  arise. 

The  leadership  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  this  administration  in  the  fleld  of  for- 
eign policy  must  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
the  record,  not  on  the  basis  oX  partisan  po> 
lltlcal  attack. 

Whether  they  like  It  or  not,  the  critics 
cannot  dispute  the  absence  of  war  and  the 
steadfast  devotion  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  quest  for  peace.  Down 
through  the  past  6  yean — such  high  points 
as  the  atoms  for  peace  proposal,  the  open- 
skies  inspection  proposal,  the  recent  NATO 
conference,  our  offer  to  give  nuclear  mate- 
rial for  peaceful  uses  throughout  the  world, 
these  and  other  forward  steps  have  been  a 
part  of  this  administration's  devotion  to  the 
principle  that  peace,  happiness,  and  prog- 
ress shall  be  shared  by  peoples  throughout 
fhe  world. 

Republicans  should  never  forget  to  dte 
the  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  admin- 
istration and  its  Members  in  the  Congress 
and  the  Senate.  At  times  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  be  timid  and  retiring  from  po- 
litical issues.  This  is  not  a  time  for  timid- 
ity. This  is  a  time  for  a  confident  and 
straightforward  expression  and  recitation  of 
the  record  at  every  opportimity.  Tills  is  the 
task  of  all  of  us  which  miist  be  carried  out 
with  seal  and  enthtislasm. 

The  memory  of  Zilncoln's  greatness  can  be 
o\ir8  today  in  our  fmniulatlon  of  a  domestic 
policy  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  every  citiien 


regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed;  In  up- 
holding freedom  and  peace  as  the  «kaln 
tenets  of  our  foreign  pcMcf,  and  in  dealing 
victoriously  with  the  new  third  dlmex  sion 
which  has  opened  up  outer  space  as  an 
for  exploration  and  conquest. 
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National  Grime  PrercBtion  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  09  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1958 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spejiker. 
I  should  like  to  invite  attention  ta  the 
fact  that  this  is  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Week,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Exchange  Club,  one  of  the  Nation's  lad- 
ing service  clubs.  This  week  marks  the 
11th  consecutive  year  that  local  chattters 
of  the  Exchange  Club  throughout'  the 
coimtry  have  joined  together  in  a  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  focus  pubUc  a^n- 
tion  upon  the  necessity  for  each  individ- 
ual citizen  to  make  crime  preventwn  a 
personal  responsibility.  | 

President  Eisenhower  has  endorsed 
National  Crime  Prevention  Week  ac  an 
effective  reminder  that  public  coooera- 
tlon  Is  an  essential  requirement  iiv  our 
fight  on  rising  lawlessness  throughout 
the  national  community.  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  also  endorsed  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Week,  and!  has 
urged  "wholehearted  support  of  local 
police  agencies,  public-spiritedness  iA  re- 
porting law  violations,  and  a  consdious 
effort  to  abide  by  society's  rules."     i 

In  my  own  district,  which  embraces  a 
portion  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn!  the 
local  Exchange  Club  has  undertaken  a 
widespread  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram. Bnxridyn  Borough  President 
John  Cashmere  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  February  ft-16  Borough  Crime 
ventlon  Week;  local  religious  and 
organizations  have  given  their 
to  the  progrtmi;  and  posters  cai 
the  theme,  "Strike  Crime  Before  it 
Strikes  You"  are  being  displayed  in  all 
the  public  schools  and  in  other  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  BorougH  of 
Brooklyn.  I 

WiUiam  C.  Haefeli,  president  ofl  the 
Brooklyn  Exchange  Club,  advises  that 
his  organization  is  taking  steps  to  tlert 
the  people  of  Brooklyn  "against  the 
sweeping  scourge  of  crime  that  is  un- 
dermining our  society."  In  particular, 
Mr.  Haefeli  and  his  associates  are 
concerned  about  the  increase  of  crime 
among  our  yoimger  citizenry,  many  of 
whom  are  teen-agers.  Members  o^the 
Brooklyn  Exchange  Club  are  visilting 
public  schools,  parent-teacher  ass( 
tions,  and  other  public  assemblies, 
Ing  messages  which  purport  to  edvk&ie 
our  citizens  on  what  they  as  IndividMals 
can  do  to  make  the  work  of  law  enforce- 
ment more  effective,  and  to  bring  a|>out 
a  reduction  in  the  rising  crime  rate. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  will  join  in 
a  sincere  "well  done"  to  the  Exchange 
Club  for  its  interest  and  efforts  reg|u:d- 
Ing  this  vital  problem  which  now  ion- 
fronts  our  society,  and  we  might  also 
add.  "PleaBe  keep  up  the  good  worli," 


The  PabBc  Most  Sp^ak  Oit  for  Good 
GoTenuneat 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEI4.T 

or  WASHtNgrow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTi 
Thursday,  February  13,  19f8 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  teUimony 
of  a  witness  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  refers 
to  rumors  or  reports  that  certain  people 
were  taDdng  to  members  of  the  ;FederaI 
Communications  Commission  against 
awarding  a  television  station  to  an  air- 
line. Three  members  of  a  legislative 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Communications  Commission  were 
named  and  the  inference  is  thajt  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  attempted  to  in- 
fluence decisions  in  connection  with  the 
award  of  a  valuable  franchise.  I 

Surely  the  situation  is  such  jthat  in 
fairness  to  the  individuals  nan^ed  and 
to  the  public,  this  testimony  acid  other 
statements  should  be  fully  investigated. 
In  fact,  the  basis  of  all  major  awards 
and  the  formula  on  which  oni  appli- 
cant is  favored  over  another  st^uld  be 
brought  to  light  | 

If  these  are  "flyspecks,"  or  if  they  are 
big  black  marks  an  the  record,  it  makes 
no  difference,  the  whole  sorry  situation 
of  implied  or  openly  charged  impropri- 
eties should  be  opened  up  foi^  public 
inspection.  1 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wouDd  seem 
to  me  imder  such  circumstanceslthe  leg- 
islative branch  should  not  ccbstitute 
itself  judge,  jury,  and  prosecutof  as  well 
as  defendant.  Since  the  actions  of 
Members  of  Congress  have  beeh  ques- 
tioned, the  investigation  of  any  impro- 
prieties should  be  delegated  without 
strings  to  an  impartial,  nonpartisan,  and 
neutral  committee.  Selection  ©f  some 
eminent  Jurists  or  persons  in  whom  the 
public  has  complete  confidence  could  be 
made  by  our  Congressional  committee 
chairman,  and  committee  funds  and 
authority  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts 
granted.  The  FBI  and  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  could  assist  any  such 
special  committee  and  an  independent 
investigating  coimcil  and  staff  would 
contribute  greatly  to  public  co^dence. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I!  should 
mention  at  this  point  my  bill  H.  il.  10631 
which  I  introduced  recently.  Its  pas- 
sage among  other  changes  in  the  law 
would  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  to  make  it  improper  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  employee  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  tjo  inter- 
cede other  than  by  an  ai^ieartmce  of 
record  with  an  agency  or  department  of 
the  Government  in  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  exercise  of  Its  Judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  function.  | 

If  ttiere  has  existed  the  Immotality  !n 
Government  which  some  say  is  indicated 
by  the  present  hearings  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
then  perhaps  public  opinion  wtn  sup- 
port passage  of  legldation  such  ^  H.  R. 
10631  to  promote  ethics  In  Oovehiment. 


The  following  editorial  of  February 
14,  1958,  from  the  Seattle  Times  em- 
phasizes that  such  a  measure  to  spell 
out  the  proper  conduct  of  Government 
officials  will  only  be  enacted  into  law 
if  the  public  demands  its  passage.  The 
signs  of  popular  demand  should  be  be- 
ginning to  manifest  themselves. 
Th>  Public  Umrt  Spbax  Odt 

Regardless  of  what  Is  proved  or  not  proved 
during  the  uproar  In  Washlng:ton  over 
charges  of  Improprieties  In  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  It  long  has  been  clear  that 
Improvement  is  necessary  In  the  moral  at- 
mosphere surrounding  Government. 

Standards  of  conduct  In  both  the  admin- 
istrative and  legislative  branches  have  be- 
come too  elastic. 

Rarely  are  there  charges  of  such  flagrant 
misconduct  as  those  voiced  yesterday  against 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  by  the  erstvrhlle  investigator  of 
a  House  subcommittee. 

But  Instances  of  questionable  propriety — 
actions  that  fall  into  the  borderline  cate- 
gory— have  become  commonplace. 

Corroding  Influences  In  Oovemment  are 
abetted  by  an  easy  cynicism  which  takes 
refuge  In  truisais  about  human  nature. 

Seattle  Is  represented  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital by  a  Congressman  who  has  done  more 
than  talk,  as  all  politicians  are  wont  to  do, 
about  the  virtues  of  our  representative  form 
of  government. 

Representative  Fkllt  recently  made  an 
unusual  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  the  need  for  Congress  to  raise  Its 
standards  of  ethics.  But  PxiXT  was  iu>t  con- 
tent with  having  adorned  the  pages  of  the 
CoMoaxssiONAi.  RscoEO  with  some  straight- 
forward talk. 

He  has  introduced  a  biU  that  would  re- 
quire all  Members  of  Congress  and  ranking 
Govermnent  officials  to  report  on  all  outside 
Income. 

The  PeUy  bUl  also  would  ban  elected  and 
appointed  officials  from  accepting  fees  for 
speeches  from  any  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions sponsoring  leglslaUon. 

Further,  it  would  prevent  Government  of- 
ficials from  accepting  expense  money  from 
both  Government  and  private  sources  for 
public  appearances. 

No  one  pretends  that  such  legislation 
would  usher  in  a  scandal -free  Utopia.  There 
always  wlU  be  those  who  seek  and  some- 
times And  loopholes  in  the  law. 

But  Peixt's  bill  would  help  draw  a  sharp 
line  between  aboveboard  official  conduct 
and  that  which  is  shadowy,  debatable, 
questionable. 

Legislation  such  as  this  will  die  silently 
In  some  committee  or  be  watered  down  to 
the  point  of  useleamess  tuUeas  there  1*  an 
evident  pubUc  demand  for  It. 

What  happens  to  the  Pelly  bill  will  be- 
come just  one  more  Instance  of  the  public 
getting  the  legislation  It  deserves. 


H.  R.  9700 


tion  to  suspend  the  rules  February  17, 

1958. 

The  committee  and  staff,  imder  the 
guidance  of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Honorable  OLnf  E.  Teagtte,  of  Texas, 
spent  many  months  of  hard  work  in  the 
preparation  of  this  bill. 

Contrary  to  some  thoughts,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  in  no  way  take  away 
any  right  from  any  veteran.  It  simply 
consolidates  into  one  comprehensive  act 
our  many  laws  which  pertain  to  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents. 

Not  only  the  Veterans'  Administration 
but  all  major  veterans'  organizations 
have  endorsed  the  bill  and  believe  its 
enactment  will  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  veteran  laws. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  nw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTAITTXS 

Wednesday.  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  to  H.  R.  9700,  a  bill 
to  consolidate  all  of  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  which  passed  the  House  on  the  mo- 


Fortietb  Aaaivo'sary  of  Uthiiaiiiaa 
ladependence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

or   IdCHIOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  19, 19 Si 


Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. February  16,  the  good  people  of 
lithuania  celebrated  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  this  cele- 
bration by  addressing  the  Detroit  Lithu- 
anian organization  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
this  outstanding  occasion.  In  tribute 
to  this  splendid  group,  I  ask  vinanimous 
consent  to  have  my  remarks  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FoansTH  AMNivsasART  or  LrrHU&Miair 
Indbfkndxncb 

(Statement  by  Senator  Chasxxs  B.  Ponsa,  of 

Michigan) 

At  a  time  when  the  cries  of  the  Baltic  satel- 
lite nations  are  muffled  by  the  thlclcness  of 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  United  States  has  not 
lessened  its  sympathy  for  these  enslaved 
peoples.  Our  sympathy  and  friendship  goes 
unstlntlngly  to  the  good  people  of  Lithuania. 

Peace  can  never  be  complete  on  this  planet 
untU  aU  cotintrles  are  free.  A  free  nation;  as 
we  know,  has  only  one  definition:  It  is  a 
nation  where  the  people  are  governed  by  the 
representatives  whom  they  elect,  a  nation 
where  government  serves  the  wUl  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  one  where  people  are  en- 
slaved by  government. 

On  the  Lithuanian  national  day,  which 
occurs  BO  closely  to  the  birthday  of  the  great 
American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  freedom,  let  me  repeat  my  heart- 
felt assurance  that  the  free  world  has  not 
forgotten  Lithuitnia. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  recent  Soviet 
firsts  In  the  scientific  fleld  wlU  wipe  the 
blood  from  the  slate  of  communism — to  those 
who  expect  the  free  world  to  forget  the 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  the  Estonians,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and  all  the  other 
great  peoples  left  without  proper  representa- 
tion In  our  ever-narrowing  world — ^let  me  say 
that  the  free  world  has  not  forgotten.  The 
United  States  has  not  forgotten.  The  State 
of  M««^*'«g*",  which  knows  so  many  men  and 
women  of  your  racial  stock  as  Its  finest  cltl- 
aens,  has  not  forgotten.  And  as  yo\ir  United 
States  8enat(»,  I  bav*  not  Xorgottexa. 


We  well  know  the  reputation  of  the  Soviet 
conununistlc  state  for  swallowing  Independ- 
ent nations  and  we  stand  firm  In  our  faith 
that  one  day  those  states  shaU  be  free.  Tb* 
gross  distended  belly  of  the  Soviet  land 
mass,  armc«-ed  by  the  thick  Iron  Curtain,  will 
not  and  cannot  cover  the  tragic  shape  of 
what  Ues  inside. 

Lithuania  has  given  much  to  the  United 
States — but  most  of  all,  it  has  set  an  exampla 
of  strength  and  courage. 

The  courage  to  withstand  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  national  oppression,  a  desire  to  rise 
above  the  economic  conditions  of  yoiu*  home- 
land, these  things  brought  you  to  the  shonM 
of  America.  Like  other  peoples  who  cams 
here,  you  left  a  country  you  loved  and  knew 
to  come  to  a  strange  land.  Why?  Becaviae 
the  strange  land  held  out  to  you  the  one  ele- 
ment most  Important  to  man — ^freedom. 
And  because  It  held  oirt  to  you  economic  op- 
porttmity,  hope  for  a  tomorrow  in  which 
things  would  be  better  for  you  and  yoiir  sons 
and  daughters. 

And  you  have  made  the  new  land  home. 

La-.ge  groups  of  Llthtumians  came  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  as  early  as 
1868.  In  1874,  they  came  again.  Until  the 
turn  of  the  century,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  Lithuanians  came  to  America, 
and  between  that  time  and  1914  another 
quarter  of  a  million  of  yovir  countrymen 
came  to  Baltimore,  greater  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  England,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consln.  Missouri,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado. 
Washington,  and  to  our  own  State  of 
Michigan. 

At  first,  Lithuanians,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
were  preoccupied  with  physical  work.  They 
vised  their  bodies  and  their  hands  to  conquer 
this  land.  Then,  in  the  tradition  of  America, 
greater  opportunities  presented  themselves 
and  Lithuanians  moved  Into  other  work. 
You  produced  leaders  In  the  arts,  education, 
business,  sports.  But  most  of  all  you  became 
good  citizens,  good  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

None  of  us,  no  matter  how  far  we  come, 
can  forget  the  yesterdajrs  of  otu*  race.  Tou 
did  not  forget  the  land  where  you  and  your 
fathers  and  your  grandfathers  were  bom, 
•  •  *.  And  that  Is  why  we  are  gathered 
here  today. 

Now,  m  these  very  brief  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  leave  with  you  one  Important 
thought : 

You  and  your  forefathers  canM  to  a  unique 
and  dynamic  land.  You  came  to  a  nation 
that  differentiates  between  political  and 
economic  power,  a  nation  which  separates 
church  and  state,  a  nation  which  broadly 
balances  the  powers  within  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government.  In  short,  you 
came  to  a  free  and  democratic  land.  Ladles 
and  gentlemen,  each  at  us,  as  an  Individual, 
has  the  responsibUity  of  keeping  It  that  way. 
At  times  you  may  think  tiiat  we  work  slowly 
in  Washington,  or  that  your  State  and  city 
legislatures  dawdle.  But  this  is  the  demo- 
cratic way,  and  It  Is  the  way  of  freedom. 

Tyrants  and  dictators  c«n  order  swift  ac- 
tion. They  each  order  men  to  swiftly  dis- 
appear by  carloads  into  concentration  camps 
and  prisons  and  Siberlas.  We  do  not  want 
that  swiftness  here. 

It  is  for  xis,  the  people,  to  make  our  Oov- 
emment aware  of  what  we  want.  Let  us 
teU  our  city  councils,  our  State  administra- 
tions, and  oiv  Federal  Oovemment.  what 
we  expect  of  them — and  what  we  require 
of  our  representatives.  This  Is  the  way  to 
make  freedom  work.  And  this  Is  your  tadc« 
as  free  cltiaens. 

And  in  doing  so,  we  are  expressing  the  deep- 
est wishes  of  our  deepest  roots.  We  are 
paving  the  way  for  those  of  our  blood  who 
for  the  time  being  are  held  tmder  the  sword 
of  the  aggressor.  As  we  make  the  republi- 
can form  of  government  flourish  with  in- 
creasing vigor,  their  hopes  and  faith  cannot 
help  but  grow  brighter. 
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On  this  40th  amxlrenury  of  a  great  erent 
In  Lithuanian  history,  let  ua  redldlcate  oiir- 
selves  to  the  principles  which  Americans  and 
Lithuanians  hold  dear — ^tha  principles  of 
brotherhood  which  In  the  end  must  guide 
all  of  lu  to  freedom. 


One  FeeKnc  for  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   aCASSACHTJSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1958 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congr£ssionai.  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  at  the  91st  Lin- 
coln Day  dinner  of  the  Middlesex  Club, 
held  in  Boston  on  February  12,  1958.  I 
was  present  at  the  dinner  and  heard  the 
Senator  deliver  his  address.  While  it 
was  essentially  a  Republican  dinner,  the 
address  by  the  Senator  from  California 
was  not  a  partisan  speech. 

I  commend  the  address  to  anyone  who 
desires  to  read  a  fair  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  achievements  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  and  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  setting  in  which 
we  must  meet  some  of  the  challenges 
which  lie  before  our  country.  I  feel  sure 
that  anyone  who  will  read  the  address 
will  agree  that  there  is  no  room  for  po- 
litical partisanship  in  tackling  the  major 
problems  before  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows : 

One  FEelikc  foe  the  Unioh 
(Speech  of  United  States  Senator  Thomas  H. 
Kuchel  at   the  Middlesex  Club,   Boston, 
Mass.,   February   12,   1958) 

X  am  honored  to  come  to  Boston,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  Middlesex  Club,  to  speak 
to  my  fellow  Republicans  as  they  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  None  be- 
fore, and  none  since,  among  all  humankind, 
has  been  so  rightfully  ▼enerated  as  this 
American  martyr  who  preserved  the  Union 
and  emancipated  a  race.  His  was  a  life  and 
a  leadership  of  humility  and  sacrifice,  all 
devoted  to  the  simple  but  majestic  wish  to 
help  his  country  and  to  help  its  people — 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  this  is  a  Re- 
publican occasion.  To  the  Republican  Party 
of  his  day,  Lincoln  supplied  the  vision  and 
the  covirage  which,  In  our  day,  it  needs  con- 
•tantly  to  emulate.  We  need,  always,  to 
serve  the  people.  That  is  the  only  honorable 
way  to  merit  the  public  tnist  and  to  deserve 
Victory  at  election  time.  In  two  national 
elections,  we  have  earned  the  responsibility, 
and  the  honor,  of  governing  In  the  executive 
branch.  We  do  not  have  that  responsibility 
In  the  legislative  branch.  This  year,  the 
people  will  again  decide  what  political  party 
will  control  the  Congress  In  1959  and  1960. 
Tour  own  able  Republican  senior  United 
States  Senator.  Iavxxxtt  8ai.tomstau.,  has 
faced  recurrent  elections  with  a  record  of 
service  to  his  country  and  to  hla  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  and  yoa  have  re- 
currently reelected  him.  I  believe  the  Balton> 
staU  formula  provldea  a  solid  basis  on  which 
Massachusetts  Republicans  can  be  victorious 
In  this  year's  contests. 


I  must  say  X  give  my  Democratic  friends 
considerable  credit  in  the  techniques  of  cam- 
paigning. At  election  time,  the  most  un- 
yielding and  deep-seated  dlSerences  of  (>pln- 
lon  are  successfully  submerged.  They  close 
ranks.  I  recall  one  of  my  southern  Demo- 
cratic friends  going  north  and  publlcw  ex- 
tolling the  political  virtues  of  an  vltra- 
llberal  northern  Democratic  candidate.  I 
dont  know  that  that  has  ever  happened  the 
other  way  around,  but  If  It  didn't  you  may 
be  sure  that  l^be  persons  concerned  agreed 
in  advance  that  the  political  exlgencVes  of 
the  situation  determined  It  would  notiwork 
as  well  that  way. 

I  suggest  to  my  fellow  Republicans  a  [little 
bit  more  cohesion  during  campaigns  and 
election  time  Is  very  much  In  ordCT  and 
would  be  a  very  good  thing.  After  allj  with 
due  regard  for  anyone's  right  to  dislgree. 
Indeed,  to  disagree  vigorously  with  planks  in 
our  platform  or  specific  parts  of  this  Republi- 
can administration's  program,  I  want  1|o  say 
that  in  my  Judgment,  as  a  citizen  aid  as 
a  Republican  Senator,  our  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  made  solid  progress  jthese 
last  5  years.  I  suggest  we  acquaint  oua  peo- 
ple with  them  In  the  1958  campaign,     j 

In  1953  we  reduced  the  spending  prdgram 
submitted  by  outgomg  President  Truman  by 
over  $10  biUlon,  and  we  did  It  without  (mov- 
ing backward.  The  following  year,  w«  bal- 
anced the  budget,  and  we  repeated  this  al- 
most unheard-of  achievement  for  2  jyears 
more.  In  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  ceijitxiry, 
with  one  exception,  the  rule  was  the  ether 
way  around  and  the  Government  spentimore 
than  it  received.  We  began,  in  1953,  to  treate 
a  fiscal  climate  to  permit  om*  people  toThave 
the  benefit  of  a  10-percent  personal  In^me- 
tax  reduction.  We  relieved  business  trcfm  an 
oppressive,  misnamed  excess-profits  taj<,  and 
the  relief  came  over  some  violent  Democratic 
opposition.  Excise  taxes  were,  for  the i  most 
part,  cut  in  half,  and  this  was  done,  3  «ay 
In  fairness,  with  bipartisan  support.  [Wage 
and  price  controls  went  out  of  business, 
although  here,  some  of  my  Democratl*  col- 
leagues demanded  that  they  be  cont  nued 
in  peacetime.  Our  free  economy  waa  once 
again  given  a  chance  to  go  forward. 

Since  1953,  our  living  standards  have  gone 
higher.  Passenger  car  registrations  are  up 
13  million  over  1952.  There  are  12  nUllon 
more  telephones  In  ovr  country  than  there 
were  6  years  ago,  up  to  60  million  from  4)  mil- 
lion. Per  capita  disposable  income  his  in- 
creased tremendously,  both  at  current  ;  >rices 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  1940  normal.  Oub^  peo- 
ple have  20  percent  more  deepf reezersl  than 
they  did  In  1952.  and  1  don't  beUeve  thi  new 
ones  resulted  from  the  old  conditions  which 
previously  and  shamefully  prevailed  1$  our 
National  Capital.  I  mention  these  few  things 
to  Illustrate  that  we  have  progressed  in^the 
bxislness  of  living  here  at  home.  Add  ti  this 
the  historic  accomplishment,  under  Republi- 
can auspices,  at  the  last  session,  of  enacting 
civil-rights  legislation,  and  I  think  it  right  to 
say  that  not  since  Lincoln's  time,  has  Ameri- 
can Government  given  such  a  clear  de«non- 
stratlon  of  applying  the  American  m|uclm, 
"Equal  treatment  under  law."  And  bSyond 
all  this,  the  hot  Korean  war  was  terminated. 

Despite  the  fact  that  1957  was  a  prosp^ous 
year,  our  people  and  our  Government  are 
not — and  cannot  be — unconcerned  wltm  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  the  task  il  re- 
straining Inflationary  pressures,  the  dlAcul- 
tles  confronting  biisiness.  especially  ^nall 
business,  and  the  effects  of  governmental 
policy,  fiscal  and  otherwise,  on  the  country's 
economy.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Gotern- 
ment  wiU  be  used,  as  it  has  been  used,  to 
keep  America's  economic  hoxise  In  order. 
Hm  coat  of  credit  Is  considerably  less  than 
It  was  6  months  ago.  We  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  downpayments  on  home  baying 
under  Federal  mortgage  insurance  laws, 
which  Is  providing  a  stimulus  for  the  btilld- 
Ing  indiistry.  Our  multi-bUllon-doUax  l|iter- 
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state  and  defense  highway  construotlon  pro- 
gram is  approachmg  high  gear.  Senator 
SALTONSTALL  and  I  are  coauthors.  With  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators,  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  aid  small  business.  Cdngreas  is 
quite  aware  of  the  need  to  eliminate  unes- 
sential spending  without  turning  the  clock 
back.  Defense  expenditures  will  continue  to 
be  prodigious,  but  none  will  crltlclas  o\ir  de- 
termination to  keep  strong  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  remain  free.  That  is  a  part  of  the 
unhappily  Increasing  price  we  are  Obliged  to 
pay  for  ova  liberty,  as  the  sputniks  and  the 
Explorers  orbit  in  God's  infinity.     J 

These  days  through  which  we  toll  with  all 
our  great  and  growing  problems,  ane  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  times  in  which  free  peo- 
ples walk  through  valleys  of  shadows. 
Surely.  Lincoln,  in  his  White  Hodse  years, 
recognized  the  dread  danger  to  his  country 
In  his  time.  Speaking  In  1805,  he  said  to  his 
cotmtrymen:  "We  live  in  the  <nldst  of 
alarms;  anxiety  beclouds  the  state;  We  expect 
some  new  disaster  with  each  news|>aper  we 
read."  Alarms  and  anxiety  there  Were,  but. 
In  the  end,  the  Nation  overcame  mem.  In 
the  peace  which  followed  the  ClvllTwar,  hu- 
man slavery  was  abolished,  America  began 
her  reconstruction  and  proceeded  ^long  the 
road  to  eventual  leadership  In  the  world- 
wide caiise  of  free  men  against  slavory. 

Now,  we  have  entered  the  nuclear  era,  the 
age  of  limitless  space.  Yet,  once  again,  as  In 
Lincoln's  day,  we  live  in  the  midst  <)f  alarms. 
There  ts  understandable  reason  fc^  anxiety 
In  1958.  It  comes  from  the  Communist  men- 
ace bom  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  a  men- 
ace grown  infinitely  stronger  b&  recent 
events,  some  of  them  spectacular  [scientific 
achievements,  others  mass  end  wanton  hu- 
man destruction.  Last  year,  the  Soviet 
leader,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  speaking  t<i  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  said :  "In '  60  years, 
your  grandchildren  will  ask  themselves  how 
you  could  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  faU  to 
rally  to  the  banner  of  communism  when  it  Is 
evident  that  communism  represent  history 
and  the  future."  F 

"I  have  this  certainty."  said  Khruihchev  In 
one  of  his  speeches,  "that  in  a  ffew  years. 
communism  will  have  triumphed  ttvoughout 
the  globe."  T 

There  la  the  measure  for  the  anxiety  of 
free  peoples  who  love  liberty  ajd  peace. 
There  Is  the  understandable  reason  why  the 
United  States  has  been  required  constantly 
to  strengthen  her  defenses,  and  t«  perfect. 
through  farflung  agreements,  multusteral  de- 
fensive alliances.  Our  President  Is  dedicated 
to  peace.  So  are  our  people.  We  spend  great 
sums  In  armament — nuclear  and  otherwise— 
solely  for  purposes  at  deterring  Agression 
and.  If  necessary,  of  successfully  defending 
our  freedom.  But  the  anxiety  of  so^m  of  our 
people  sometimes  has  been  expressed  in  con- 
fused ways.  Sometime  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  some  citizens  In  my  State  objecting 
to  any  distribution  of  our  defensive  nuclear 
arsenal  to  the  North  AUanUc  Treaty  Orgazkl- 
zatlon.  They  said,  in  part:  "This  (.our  arms 
allocation)  would  only  increase  Russia's  sus- 
picions and  fear  of  the  West  and  olake  even 
more  difllcult  a  negotiated,  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problem."  They  urged  that  the 
United  States  give  up  our  bases  s\uTo\uidlng 
Russia  in  return  for  a  United  Nations  control 
of  space  missiles.  Otherwise,  they  said,  we 
might  needlessly  anger  the  Soviet.  These 
people  who  thus  wrote  me,  of  course,  are 
pathetically  wrong.  They  are  bllMti  to  the 
record  which  the  Kremlin  has  written,  a 
record  of  broken  promises,  a  recoi)d  of  In- 
filtrating and  overrunning  free  nations,  a 
record  of  conviction  by  a  United  N&tions  In- 
vestigating committee  of  wanton^  assault 
against  the  peoples  of  Hungary,  a  t'ecord  of 
continually  objecting  to  good-faith  bropoeals 
for  disarmament. 

The  anxiety  which  we  all  share  has  besn 
expressed  In  other  ways.  When  the  }>realdent 
sent  his  budget  for  next  year  to  (he  Con* 
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gress  just  a  tew  weeks  ago.  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  said  that  It  was  not  large 
enough,  and  some  others  described  It  as  reck- 
less and  that  it  would  probably  lead  to  sub- 
stantial deficit  spending  with  all  Its  evU  con- 
sequences. In  the  nUdst  of  all  this  oonf  vision, 
and  this  anxiety.  I  suggest  that  the  strong 
rallying  point  for  Congress  and  for  America 
Is  the  leadership  of  oiu  President  In  this 
crucially  important  field  of  peace  or  war.  He 
speaks  as  an  American.  He  makes  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  the  single  basis 
of  what  he  believes  best  for  our  people  and 
for  our  goal  of  a  just  peace  In  this  uneasy 
globe. 

Both  our  political  parties  are  equally  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  a  strong  and 
free  America  and  to  a  just  peace.  Each 
has  leaders  equally  able  and  equally  patri- 
otic. Partisanship  has  not  played  any  domi- 
nant role  In  the  Senate  where  o\u'  country's 
role  among  nations  was  the  issue.  I  do  not 
believe  any  narrow  partisanship  showed  up 
In  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee.  A  few  years  ago, 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  a  Republican,  led  the 
Senate  In  bipartisan  foreign  policy  under  a 
Democratic  President,  and  Walter  George, 
a  Democrat,  In  recent  years  performed  the 
same  creditable  chore  under  a  Republican 
President.  This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
our  people  are  without  a  choice.  One  clear 
choice  developed  in  1956,  between  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower and  Mr.  Stevenson.  President  Elsen- 
hower took  the  position  that  the  testing  and 
perfection  of  nuclear  weapons  of  defense 
should  continue  until  both  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica were  able  to  agree  to  a  foolproof  and  en- 
forceable agreement  to  abandon  them.  Mr. 
Stevenson  disagreed.  He  advocated  unilateral 
abandonment  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  by 
the  United  SUtes.  The  good  faith  of  neither 
was  questioned.  I  believe  this  single  Issue 
played  a  tremendous  part  among  the  Inde- 
pendent thinking  citizens  of  our  country 
In  concluding  to  reelect  Mr.  Eisenhower.  I 
believe  the  President  was  correct  In  his 
Stand  on  this  problem,  and  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple were  correct  in  supporting  him. 

In  1957,  our  country  undertook  to  nego- 
tiate an  enforceable  disarmament  agreement 
with  Russia.  Participating  with  us,  as  part- 
ners were  Canada,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  we  were  m  complete  agreement  on  our 
views.  The  negotiations  lasted  for  6  months. 
On  the  same  basis  that  the  President  took 
In  1956.  our  country  and  her  allies  asked 
the  Soviet  to  agree  with  us  to  stispend  nu- 
clear testing  for  an  initial  period  of  2  years, 
subject  to  further  extension,  provided  all 
of  us  would  also  agree  on  establishing  an 
effective  Inspection  system  on  the  air  and  on 
the  ground,  provided  that  production  of  fis- 
sionable material  for  weapons  purposes 
would  cease  and  present  stocks  be  reduced, 
and  provided  finally  that  a  start  would  be 
made  both  on  outer  space  missile  control 
and  on  reduction  of  armed  forces.  It  seems 
to  me  this  waa  a  fair  and  forthright  pro- 
posaL  But  the  Soviet  objected,  and  we 
continue  to  grope  for  a  solution. 

Apparently,  there  are  very  great  difficulties 
in  creating  a  foolproof  enforcibillty  of  nu- 
clear disarmament  agreements.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  the  father  of  the  H-bomb,  in  For- 
eign Affairs  for  January  says  this:  "We  have 
most  correctly  emphasized  that  no  disarma- 
ment scheme  Is  acceptable  unless  the  appU- 
catlon  of  It  can  be  verified.  Few  things  are 
Impossible;  but  It  may  actually  be  impossible 
to  verify  disarmament  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  game  is  strongly  weighed  against  us 
and  the  very  rules  are  changing  too  fast. 
Two  years  ago,  we  attempted  to  Insxire  the 
world  against  surprise  attack  by  the  (open 
sky)  principle.  Today,  we  have  to  consider 
this  concept  In  the  light  of  the  Russian  satel- 
lite and  the  Russian  Intercontinental  mis- 
sile capability.  The  satellite  has  m  a  way 
Implemented  the  Idea  of  the  open  sky; 
through  this  develoixnent,  worldwide  obser- 


vation has  become  an  obvious  possibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  launching  of  a  nuhs- 
sive  attack  by  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles requires  very  little  visible  preparation. 
Therefore,  observation  trom  the  open  skies 
will  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  advanced 
warning." 

Thus  speaks  one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished nuclear  scientists,  in  a  field  In  which 
his  qualifications  are  preeminent.  We  be- 
gin to  see  that  finding  the  proper  means  by 
which  to  assure  unbroken  compliance  with 
agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament  encom- 
passes extreme  difficulties.  High  sovindlng 
compacts  for  peace,  no  matter  how  enthu- 
siastically approved,  metm  nothing  unless 
they  also  provide  for  the  means  of  Inspec- 
tion and  control.  Those  means  mvist  be  fully 
and  clearly  laid  down  and  must  be  stiscep- 
tlble  to  efficient  enforcement.  This  seems  to 
me.  as  a  lay  citizen,  to  be  a  perfectly  obvious 
necessity.  And  it  suggests  one  understand- 
able reason  why  our  Government  Is  not  rush- 
ing headlong  Into  a  summit  conference  where 
a  platitudinous  disarmament  proposal  would 
produce  more  folly  than  peace. 

Ovu  first  task,  in  the  President's  words  to 
Congress  on  January  9.  "is  to  insure  our 
safety  through  strength."  This  Is  an  aim 
which  all  of  us  share.  But,  In  achieving  it, 
and  in  maintaining  It,  there  are  unhappy, 
and  sometimes,  bitter  differences  of  opinion. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  approved  a 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  blU  of 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  In  ap- 
proving It,  however,  some  Senators  de- 
nounced It.  One  Democrat  gave  as  his 
opinion  that  the  bill's  Inadequacies  were 
obvious.  Anyway,  nobody  voted  against  the 
bill.  The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for, 
whatever  may  be  required  to  establish  requi- 
site defensive  military  strength.  There  Is  no 
doubt  of  that.  Here,  again,  we  confront  a 
highly  specialized,  complex,  professional 
problem.  It  Involves  the  best  judgment  of 
experienced  military  personnel.  It  certainly 
includes  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  of  our 
men  of  science.  It  rests,  also,  on  men  in 
industry  and  labor  as  to  our  productive  capa- 
bilities. And  m  this  Republic  of  ours,  the 
final  recommendations  to  the  Congress  must 
come,  constitutionally  from  the  civilian 
leadership  of  the  executive  branch.  Falli- 
bility Is  a  human  trait.  Any  of  us,  or  all  of 
us,  can  be  wrong.  But  I  must  say,  as  a  lay 
Senator,  that  I  have  followed,  and  I  Intend 
to  continue  to  follow  the  President's  mili- 
tary and  defense  recommendations.  And  I 
say  also  that  that.  In  my  view.  Is  what  the 
people  of  the  Nation  want  us  to  do. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  a  great  airman, 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  speaking  on  February  3  to 
the    Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee: 

"It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  my  views  on  the 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Free  World  alUes  versus  the  Conununlst 
bloc  nations — now,  and  In  the  future. 

"First.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe  we  have 
sufficient  strength,  in  being,  as  we  sit  here 
today,  to  deter  the  Soviet  from  attacking  us. 

"Second.  If  through  some  miscalculation 
of  our  military  abilities  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  foolish  enough  to  commit  aggres- 
sion against  the  Free  World.  I  believe  we 
have  strong  enough  retaliatory  forces  to  dev- 
astate Communist  territory  and  win  any  war 
forced  upon  us." 

Those  are  reassuring  words  from  the 
chairman  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  sometimes  am  afraid  that  we  may  be- 
come so  preoccupied  with  military  defenses 
that  we  will  overlook  the  fact  that  nations 
can  be — and  have  been — subjugated  and  de- 
stroyed by  nonmllitary  means.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  at  hand  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  busily  engaged  In  creating  diver- 
sions to  distract  attention  from  their  main 
goal,  like  Xba  old  sielgfat-of-hand  artist  who 


has  you  concentrate  on  his  right  hand  whlls 
he  pulls  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  with  his  left. 
What  better  diversion  oould  there  be  than  to 
have  a  satellite  in  the  skies — than  to  threaten 
free  men  with  military  might — while,  one  by 
one,  free  nations  are  picked  off?  That  has 
been  the  sad  history,  over  the  years,  of  a 
number  of  once  proud,  and  free,  eastern 
European  nations. 

For  example,  why  is  It  today  there  are  him- 
dreds  of  Soviet  students  in  Moscow  study- 
ing the  Hindi  language?  Why  does  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow  enlist  the  Ambassador 
from  Ceylon  in  teaching  a  relatively  un- 
known dialect  xised  only  in  Ceylon?  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
points  to  the  Communist  regimes  as  having 
begun  to  concentrate  heavily  on  economic 
penetration,  particularly  of  newly  develop- 
ing countries,  as  a  preliminary  to  political 
domination.  This  nonmllitary  drive,  if  tm- 
derestlmated,  could  defeat  the  Free  World 
regardless  of  our  military  strength. 

The  President  asks  for  a  strengthening  of 
ovu-  mutual-security  program.  I  beUeve  this 
program  has  been  good  for  our  coimtry.  It 
consists  of  aid  to  friendly  countries.  4)oth 
military  and  economic,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  latter  is  on  a  repayable  loan  basis  with 
interest.  Our  assistance  to  Turkey,  for  ex- 
ample, has  permitted  that  excellent  coun- 
try, living  on  the  flank  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  Increase  her  defensive  strength,  and  that, 
as  I  see  It.  has  been  good  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
we  have  helped  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
She  proudly  proclaims  her  comradeship  with 
the  United  States,  as  she  develops  her  own 
economy  right  on  the  borders  of  Red  China. 
I  think  our  participation  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  has  materially 
assisted  in  deterring  Comraunlst  aggression 
in  Europe. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  reasonable  and 
realistic  limits  to  any  Federal  undertaking. 
This  is  true  of  mutual-security  legislation. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  buy  friendship.  I 
do  not  believe  the  United  States  can  under- 
take to  underwrite  the  economic  needs  of 
the  glot>e.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  coun- 
try should  be  able  to  play  off  Russian  aid 
against  our  own.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
help  to  support  Commimist  governments. 
But,  in  a  background  of  such  restrictions.  I 
am  convinced  oiu-  mutual -security  program 
must  be  continued,  as  the  President  baa 
xirged. 

I  repeat  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
administration  form  a  backgroiind  from 
which  solid  progress  this  year  can  be  made. 
Support  need  not  be  made  on  a  rubber- 
stamp  basis.  There  is  room  for  honest  differ- 
ences on  some  of  them.  But  the  President 
has  laid  down  the  guldeUnes  and  the  goaL 
The  broad  gages  of  the  path  along  which 
we  must  travel  have  been  set  for  Congres- 
sional deliberation  and  action.  As  Lincoln 
said.  In  his  day,  "While  some  of  us  may  dif- 
fer in  poUUcal  opinions,  still  we  are  aU 
united  m  one  feeling  for  the  Union.  We  all 
believe  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union." 
We  stm  do,  we  still  wiU,  in  the  years  which 
lie  ahead. 


Tribute  to  Hike  Palm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    FKVNSTLVAMXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1958 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  pay  long  overdue  trib- 
ute  to  Mike  Palm,  for  10  years  now  the 
genial  host  at  the  Mike  Palm  Restaurant 
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on  Independence  Avenue  that  serves 
what  many  people  believe  to  be  the  best 
food  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mike  Is  a  native  of  Phillpsburg.  Pa., 
and  was  ail-American  quarterback  at 
Penn  State  back  in  the  twenties.  He 
went  on  to  gain  stUI  further  renown  in 
professional  football  with  the  New  York 
Giants. 

Mrs.  Helen  Garrison  is  Mike's  chef, 
and  he  will  stack  her  culinary  skill  along- 
side anyone's.  She  has  been  with  him 
for  8  years,  formerly  cooking  for  the 
Ugly  Duckling,  an  eating  place  well  re- 
membered by  oldtlmers  on  the  Hill. 

When  Mike  read  about  Pennsylvania 
potatoes  in  Roll  Call,  he  decided  to  help 
the  cause  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  and 
on  Febnuiry  4,  1958,  he  Joined  the  House 
restaurant  in  serving  Helen  Monoc's  po- 
tato soup.  Which  by  then  had  had  na- 
tionwide attention. 

Immediately  a  controversy  within  a 
controversy  began.  No  longer  was  it  a 
question  of  whether  bean  soup  or  potato 
soup  excelled — the  debate  had  narrowed 
down  as  to  which  was  tastier,  the  potato 
soup  served  at  Mike  Palm's  or  that 
served  at  the  House  restaiurant. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  this  small  trib- 
ute to  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  who  was 
willing  to  Join  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
potato  farmers  of  our  great  Common- 
wealth. 

I  might  add  that  the  National  Potato 
Council  will  be  having  a  convention  in 
Washington  in  1959,  and  Mike  Palm  will 
be  recognized  at  that  time  for  his  fine 
contribution  to  the  potato  growers  of 
America. 


Death  of  the  Honorable  Manrio  B.  Rosen- 
berry,  Retired  Chief  Justice  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  PROXMIRE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

m  THE  SENATE  CMP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  19. 1958 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  relative  to 
the  death  of  Hon.  Marvin  B.  Rosenberry, 
retired  Chief  Justice  of  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court,  one  of  our  State's  most 
distinguished  jurists.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Last  Satiirday  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
were  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  State's  and  Indeed  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  Jurists.  Marvin  B.  Ros- 
enberry, Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  'or  84  years  and  the  chief  Justice 
for  21  years,  died  on  Saturday,  3  days  after 
bis  90th  birthday. 

Justice  Rosenberry.  throughout  a  long 
lifetime  dedicated  to  public  service  was  an 
outstanding  Wisconsin  Jvu'ist  and  one  of  the 
State's  outstanding  citizens  as  well.  A  col- 
league who  knew  him  well  described  him 
as  the  yardstick  against  which  we  measure 
citizenship.  The  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  once  called  him  "the  district 


attorney  of  democracy."  He  retired  ftom 
the  Wisconsin  high  court  In  1960  after  the 
longest  service  as  chief  Justice  in  the  State's 
history.  He  maintained  Ills  interest  and 
participation  in  public  affairs  untU  his  ^nal 
Ulness.  I 

Justice  Rosenberry  was  born  in  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  February  12,  1868.  Soon  alter, 
his  parents  mo^ed  to  Pulton,  in  Kalamizoo 
Cioimty.  Mich.  He  studied  at  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School  in  Tpeilanti.  Mich.,  &nd 
earned  a  law  degree  from  the  Unlversltf  of 
Michigan  in  1893.  T 

After  graduation  he  became  a  partner  In 
a  law  firm  in  Wausau.  Wis.,  and  also  served 
as  city  attorney  for  Wausau  from  19oi  to 
1908.  , 

In  1916  he  was  appointed  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Ctourt  by  Gov.  Emmanuei  L. 
Phillpp.  He  was  reelected  to  the  State's 
highest  Judicial  office  In  1018.  1919.  1920, 
and  1939.  He  became  chief  Justice  In  |929, 
when  as  the  senior  Jtutice  he  succe^ed 
Chief  Jxistloe  A.  J.  Vinje  at  his  death.. 

Justice  Rosenberry  wrote  hundreds  ofl  im- 
portant decisions  in  his  many  years  oni  the 
bench,  and  be  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  field  of  administrative  law,  which  irrew 
to  its  great  significance  during  his  diltln- 
guished  career.  His  opinions  and  Inte^re- 
tatlons  of  administrative  law  were  eited 
widely,  particularly  since  Wisconsin  «^  a 
pioneer  State  in  developing  much  of  oui  ad- 
ministrative law.  Among  his  Importanl  de- 
cisions were  the  first  case  upholding  ti|e  8- 
hour  day  in  Wisconsin,  several  key  case^  in- 
volving delegation  of  legislative  powem  to 
administrative  agencies,  and  interpretations 
and  applications  of  the  Wisconsin  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Aside  from  the  Wisconsin  bench,  Justice 
Rosenberry  did  Important  work  as  a  mei  aber 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute and  as  one  of  its  advisers  in  res  ate- 
ment  of  the  law  of  agency  and  the  law  of 
implied  contracts. 

He  wrote  numeroxis  papers  and  gave  t  lany 
addresses  on  administrative  law  and  the 
Constitution.  He  was  also  well-knowx  for 
his  talks  to  lay  audiences  on  citizenship  and 
its  duties. 

Justice  Rosenberry  was  an  active  and  ( ledl- 
cated  citizen  of  his  adopted  hometow  i  of 
Madison,  Wis.  He  was  a  charter  orgailzer 
and  president  of  its  first  Community  Union 
in  1922,  and  participated  in  most  of  A[adi- 
Bon's  Community  Chest  and  United  Givers' 
Fund  drives  since  that  time.  In  1926  h^  was 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  S  Dcial 
Work  and  in  1937  he  was  president  of  a  citi- 
zen's committee  on  public  welfare.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Bar  Association  in  1926  and  1927.  T 

In  1951,  after  his  retirement.  Jiitlce 
Rosenberry  served  at  the  head  of  a  Com- 
mission whicb  drew  up  a  desperately  neieded 
redlstrlcting  plan  for  Wisconsin's  State  legis- 
lative districts,  and  in  recent  years  he  pup- 
ported  a  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  ^tate 
coiuts.  T 

A  sincere  concern  for  youth  and  a  love  of 
the  outdoors  made  him  Wisconsin's  No.  1 
scouting  enthusiast,  and  he  was  honored 
with  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  in  IQS"?! and 
the  Silver  Antelope  Award  in  1944,  the 
highest  awards  given  by  the  scouting  or- 
ganization to  adult  leaders.  He  was  lion- 
orary  president  of  the  Pour  Lakes  Sfcout 
Council  of  Madison  for  many  years.  Iiill938 
he  was  elected  to  the  Seventh  Regional  Sfcout 
CouncU.  comprised  of  several  Great  I^es 
States.  ; 

For  the  last  17  years,  he  gave  anfiual 
awards  to  the  outstanding  graduates  of  the 
Lakewood  Grade  School  In  his  home  qom- 
munlty  of  Maple  Bliifl.  j 

He  was  an  honorary  33d-degree  Ma8(|i,  a 
member  of  Forest  Lodge  130  of  Wausail,  of 
the  Madison  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  the  Zor 
Shrine,  the  Moose  and  Elk  Lodges,  the  Uni- 


versity Club,  the  Madison  Club,  mnk  Maple 
Bluff  Country  Club.  I 

He  served  as  a  Junior  and  senior  j  warden 
of  his  church  in  Madison,  the  Orace  Episcopal 
Church. 

Justice  Rosenberry  has  been  giv#n  hon- 
orary doctorate  degrees  by  the  UnlVersltlee 
of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  Oy  Mar« 
quette  University,  and  other  honorary  de- 
grees by  Belolt  College  and  Mlchlgani  Normal 
College.  I 

His  avocations  were  reading,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, golfing,  and  hiking,  and  only  la  recent 
years  did  his  advancing  age  force  hln  to  let 
up  on  his  outdoor  activities. 

Justice  Rosenberry  was  married  In  1807  to 
the  former  Kate  Landfair.  at  Leslie.  Mich., 
who  died  in  1917.  In  1918  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Lois  K.  Mathews,  who  was  at  that 
time  dean  of  women  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Besides  bis  wife,  he  is  kiirvlved 
by  a  son.  Samuel,  a  New  York  City  Attorney, 
and  a  brother  and  a  sister.  J 

Justice  Roeenberry  was  one  of  t|ie  best- 
loved  public  figures  of  my  State,  find  the 
entire  State  is  grieved  by  his  passlc  {. 


LitbnaniaB  Indepeadence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAlTTVlSS 

Wednesday.  February  19, 19p8 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjie  40th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  indeptndence 
was  observed  on  February  16th  by  Lithu- 
anians the  world  over,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored and  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
hailing  a  valiant  country  and  ft  cour- 
ageous people.  I 

After  more  than  120  years  of  siubjuga- 
tion  imder  Czarist  Russia  tlbe  tiny 
country  of  Lithuania  became  a  free  na- 
tion in  1918.  A  brief  22  years  followed 
and  again  Lithuania  lost  its  precious 
freedom  when  it  fell  under  the  b^oke  of 
Soviet  domination.  The  taste  of  fieedom 
was  indeed  a  fleeting  one  but  thp  flavor 
never  wore  ofl.  And  today  the  hunger 
for  freedom  has  grown  in  Intensity  and 
the  people  of  Lithuania  continue  io  reach 
unflinchingly  for  the  cherished  fruit. 
The  plight  of  these  people  has  Inspired 
the  sympathy  of  all  free  people,  put  be- 
yond that  it  has  inspired  a  deep  awe  and 
abiding  respect  for  those  resolute  men 
and  women  who  have  never  Ih  their 
hearts  submitted  to  the  Soviet  Tyranny 
or  flagged  in  their  drive  for  independ- 
ence— in  the  face  of  the  greatest  odds 
and  the  most  brutal  reprisals. 

In  the  State  of  California  We  have 
many  fine  men  and  women  of  Lithuanian 
blood,  and  last  week  they  jolnfd  with 
other  Lithuanian-Americans  all  dver  the 
country  in  mass  meetings  to  commemo- 
rate the  independence  of  their  mother 
country.  Their  compatriots  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  could  not  mark  th^  day  in 
such  overt  demonstrations.  Th^e  they 
paid  homage  to  the  great  day 'in  the 
privacy  of  their  thoughts  and  fti  their 
prayers.  But  by  chat  mute  recognition 
they  have  added  one  more  layer  to  the 
substance  that  will  one  day  make  pt  them 


free  men  and  women.    It  is  our 


fervent 


hope  that  the  seams  in  the  Iron  <  i^urtain 


are  weakening  under  the  pressures  from 
the  outside  world  and  that  the  Lithua- 
nians within  are  getting  some  comfort 
from  the  knowledge  seeping  through  that 
we  cannot  and  will  not  forget  them  in 
their  fight  for  freedom. 


A  Special  Welcome  to  40,000  Stadeats 
IB  the  Uuted  Stetes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  19. 1958 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  many 
occasions  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
iwint  out  that  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  America — one  of  the  finest  resources 
of  the  Free  World — consists  in  the  for- 
eign students  who  study  in  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  under  the 
Fulbright  and  other  public  and  private 
programs. 

We.  of  Wisconsin,  have  always  been 
Interested  in  foreign  students ;  partly  be- 
cause, numerically,  we  have  enjoyed 
down  through  the  years,  the  largest  con- 
tingent of  foreign  students  on  any  Amer- 
ican campus  in  the  land. 

But  whether  we  have  the  top  number, 
or  the  second  highest  number,  is  not 
nearly  as  important,  we  feel,  as  the 
splendid  quality  of  education  which  we 
feel  the  foreign  students  get  at  our  State 
university. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that,  next  Thurs- 
day a  week,  there  will  be  observed  by  our 
neighbor  State  of  Michigan,  a  special 
day  in  honor  of  the  3,000  foreign  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  Wolverine  State. 

I  congratulate  our  neighbors  on  this 
splendid  occasion.  I  hope  that  other 
States  will  hold  similar  observances. 

I  may  say  that  local  rotary  clubs  in 
my  own  state  have  held  foreign  student 
days  at  which  that  fine  organization  has 
played  host  to  the  students  from  foreign 
lands. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  two  pertinent 
items. 

The  first  consists  of  an  editorial  from 
the  Saturday,  February  15,  Washington 
Evening  Star  which  righUy  praises  the 
Michigan  observance. 

The  second  is  an  open  letter  which  I, 
personally,  was  pleased  to  send  to  the 
foreign  etudents  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
items  be  printed  in  the  Congeessional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 

February  15, 1958] 

OuK  FoaxiQN  SrutMcirrs 

Michigan   has  undertaken  an  Interesting 

experiment  in  setting  aside  a  special  day — 

February  27 — ^to  play  hoet  to  the  3,000  foreign 

students  who  attend  its  colleges  and  unlveral- 

ttes.     The  etiidente  have  been  invited   to 

flock  to  the  capital  at  liwnslng  on  that  date 


to  take  part  in  a  program  that  wUl  put  them 
In  personal  contact  with  State  facials  and 
leaders  of  busineaa,  labor,  and  various  clvlo 
enteri»ieee.  The  purpoee  of  the  project  Is  to 
give  these  young  men  and  women,  aU  of 
whom  wlU  return  eventuaUy  to  their  home 
countries  as  potential  leaders,  aome  good  and 
enduring  Impressions  of  our  free  way  of  life 
and  the  friendship  we  seek  to  establish  with 
peoples  everjrwhere. 

This  is  not  an  earth-shaking  Idea,  of 
course,  but  it  Is  certainly  a  laudable  one. 
All  told,  about  40,000  young  persons  from 
abroad  are  now  studying  at  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  from  coast  to  coast. 
When  they  go  back  to  their  own  lands,  they 
wm  begin  playing  Influential  roles,  and  they 
will  have  something  of  America  in  them,  in 
one  degree  or  another.  Accordingly,  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  help  to  promote  friendship 
and  luderstandlng  for  our  coiintry  over- 
seas, Michigan's  experiment  mlgbt  weU  be 
duplicated  in  other  States  whose  colleges  and 
universities  have  a  substantial  number  of 
these  students.  Althotigh  the  value  of  a 
project  of  this  sort  cannot  be  measured  In 
concrete  terms,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
its  general  worthwhileneas. 

An  Opkn  LETm  to  Fokkxcn  Stttdekts  at  the 
Univercttt  op  Wisconsin 

Deab  FaiENDs:  I  was  interested — and  de- 
lighted— to  read  in  this  week's  newspapers 
that  there  are  as  many  as  665  foreign  stu- 
dents now  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  In  Madison,  out  of  our  total  en- 
rollment there  of  16,234. 

You.  the  welcome  foreign  nationals,  repre- 
sent 70  countries  and  5  United  Stetes  Terri- 
tories. 

When  I  noted  these  splendid  facts,  I 
thought  that  I  would  write  this  open  letter 
to  you.    I  have  several  purposes  in  mind. 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  gratified  I 
am  that  Wisconsin's  great  State  university 
continues  to  enjoy,  and  rightly  so,  so  won- 
derful a  reputation  as  to  attract  seekers  of 
the  truth  from  all  over  the  world. 

There  has  always  been  an  international 
and  a  cosmopoUten  flavor  to  the  student 
population  at  the  university.  It  Is  nice  to 
know  that  this  Is  truer  today  than  ever 
before,  because  today's  headlines  confirm 
how  Important  It  is  that  the  ties  of  the  Free 
World  be  strengthened. 

We  benefit  from  your  presence.  Just  as  we 
know  you  t>eneflt  from  studying  in  Madison. 

We  know  that  you  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  us,  to  teach  us  about  your  lands 
and  your  peoples.  Just  as  you  learn  from  us 
and  about  us. 

Secondly,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we 
are  wishing  for  you  all  of  the  very  best  in 
your  careers. 

When  you  return  to  your  home  countries. 
It  is  our  bope  that  yo\ir  nations  will  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  your  talents  and 
abiliUes. 

Among  you  there  Is,  perhaps,  a  future 
prime  minister,  or  foreign  minister,  a  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  or  labor,  or  education. 
Among  you  there  are — in  the  making — great 
scientists,  philosophers,  writers,  business- 
men, labor  leaders,  cooperative  leaders, 
farmers,  educators,  and  Just  about  every 
other  specialty  in  life. 

The  reason  we  hope  you  win  grow  to  yotu 
fuUeet  potentiality  U  because  we  feel  that 
this  will  be  a  more  peaceful,  more  prosperous 
world  if  every  individual  land  has  the 
strongest  and  best  possible  leadership. 

As  we  look  around  the  world  scene  we  eee 
how,  in  many  free  lands,  the  foreign  alumni 
of  American  universities  have  risen  to  high 
rank  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Naturally,  we  are  delighted  that  young 
people  who  studied  with  us  have  now  grown 
to  such  eminence.  We  know  that  they  carry 
with  them,  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  the 
memories  of  hai^>y,  rewarding  days  on  our 


college  campuses.  We  know  that  they  re- 
member, to,  the  many  friendships  whldi 
they  developed  during  their  stay  In  tb« 
United  Stetes. 

We  hope  that,  in  tlie  yeazs  to  oome,  more 
and  more  nationals  from  your  lands  will  be 
able  to  visit  and  study  In  our  land  under 
private,  Fulbright,  or  other  programs.  We 
want,  however,  the  two-way  street  to  be  con- 
stantly widened.  We  hope  that  even  more 
American  youngsters  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  abroad. 

We  recall  the  very  pleasant  Rogers  and 
Hammers te in  song  about  friendship: 

"Oettlng  to  know  you — 

Getting  to  know  aU  about  you  •  •  •« 

In  this  process,  we  know  ttiat  you  wUl 
like  us  more  and  more.  Just  as  we  get  to 
understand  and  like  your  people*  more  and 
more. 

In  and  after  Madison,  we  wish  you  every 
possible  success  in  your  academic  career  and 
in  your  lifetime  pursuits  which  follow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AT.ETANDKa  WlUET. 


Fashioii  Fonndatioa  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DORN 

or  NEW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  February  19.  1958 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  pleasure  to  take  official 
cognizance  of  the  program  of  the  Fash- 
ion Foundation  of  America,  organized  to 
give  recognition  to  designers  of  America 
by  citing  persons,  places  and  products — 
encouraging  better  living  thnwigh  bet- 
ter design. 

The  Fashion  Foundation  of  America 
believes  ttie  United  States  fashioners  are 
the  best  equipped  to  meet  the  demands 
of  American  men  and  wcxnen  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor.  Too  often  our  talented  ar- 
tisans are  overlooked  because  there  are 
those  who  would  have  us  believe  it  is 
no  good  unless  it  has  a  foreign  label. 

The  American  women  are  the  best 
dressed  in  ttie  world.  The  Fashion 
Foundation  of  America,  in  selecting  the 
following  America's  best  dressed  women 
for  1957-58.  paid  special  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  for  her  modest  but 
definite  fashion  leadership  at  official 
state  functions: 

Public  life,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Ambassador  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon. 

International  set,  Irene  Albert. 

Stage,  Rosalind  Russell. 

Author,  E>uchess  of  Windsor. 

Business,  Helen  Neushaefer. 

Screen,  Elizabeth  Taylor. 

Television.  Denise  Lor. 

Supper  clubs,  Lena  Home. 

Opera  set,  Mrs.  Lauritz  Melchlor. 

Hostess,  Perle  Mesta. 

Press,  Blathryn  Cravens. 

Saleswoman.  Julia  Meade. 

Concerts,  Elaine  Malbin. 

Sports,  Mrs.  Leon  MandeL 

Ail-American.  Mrs.  Robert  Mesmer. 

The  following  received  Fashion  Fotm- 
dation  of  America  medals  symbolic  of 
America's  best  dressed  honors  for  1957-58 
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in  the  men's  division  as  announced  by 
Ben  Russell,  prominent  New  York  custom 
tailor,  as  chairman: 

Statesman,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

Society,  Henry  Pord. 

Press,  Roy  Howard. 

Business,  Jerome  K.  Ohrbach. 

Producer,  Bob  Pinicel. 

Television,  Jack  Benny. 

Host,  Wilbur  Clark. 

Music,  Sammy  Kaye. 

Stage,  Robert  Preston. 

Screen,  Gary  Grant. 

The  following  persons  and  products 
are  among  those  cited  for  the  gold  medal 
award  of  the  Fashion  Foundation  of 
America  for  1958 : 

Oldrlc  Royce,  New  York  designer  who 
left  European  capitals  for  America  in 
1939.  Cited  for  originality  ^jid  inspira- 
tion to  youth  in  women's  wear  field. 

Jesse  Schwayder.  of  Denver,  Colo., 
foimder  of  Samsonite  luggage,  for  his 
revolutionary  luggage,  ever  mindful  of 
style  and  design  above  functional  re- 
quirements. 

Sam  Rudofker,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  After-Six  Formal  Wear,  design  and 
originality  in  the  men's  formal  wear 
field. 

H.  B.  Atwater.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
for  Scott-Atwater  outboard  motors,  out- 
standing design  in  the  outboard  motor 
field. 


Freemen  Af  abut  Time 


Proposed  Resolution  in  Honor  of  the  800th 
Anniversary  of  the  City  of  Munich, 
Gemuny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

0»   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1958 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  proposed  res- 
olution in  honor  of  the  800th  anniver- 
sary of  the  city  of  Munich,  Germany: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Munich,  Germany, 
throughout  the  history  of  civilized  man  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  key  center  of 
learning,  culture  and  science,  and 

VThereas  the  people  of  Munich  for  cen- 
tiirles  have  been  talcing  this  great  heritage 
to  all  comers  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Munich  and  their 
compatriots  In  Germany  have  contributed 
much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
prospered  under  the  contributions  made  by 
the  people  whose  ancestors  first  came  forth 
from  that  great  center  of  Central  Europe  in 
all  aspects  of  art,  music,  science,  education, 
medicine,  and  other  constructive  contribu- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  mankind,  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Munich,  founded  in 
the  year  1168,  Is  Joyously  entering  a  period 
of  celebration  during  the  sununer  of  1958, 
marking  the  800th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, proudly  and  with  pleasure  salute 
and  hail  this  great  city  in  recognition  of  its 
800th  anniversary  and  pray  that  the  world 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  its  expanding 
heritage. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 


or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
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February  19 
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Wednesday,  February  19, 1959 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ksk 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  adcuess 
on  the  subject  Freemen  Against  Twae, 
which  I  delivered  at  the  National  \  ili- 
tary-Industrial  Conference  in  Chici  go, 
HI.,  February  17,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  add  ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reci  )Rd, 
as  follows : 

Frzzmxn  Against  Tncc 

(Address  by  Senator  Henrt  M.  Jaci  son 
before  the  National  Military-Indus  rial 
Conference,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chic  ago, 
111..  February  17,  1958) 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  opportunl  y  to 
be  with  you  this  morning. 

This  conference  meets  at  a  time  when  the 
prestige  of  our  country  has  been  b  Mlly 
shaken.  Sputnik  called  into  doubt  n  any 
time-honored  assumptions  about  compara- 
tive American  and  Soviet  scientific  mill  tary 
strength.  We  lost  a  race  for  discovery  w  ilch 
we  shoiild  have  won. 

For  the  past  6  months,  we  have  been]  en- 
gaged in  a  great  reexamination  of  our  I  na- 
tional course  and  destiny.  Fortunately, jthls 
reappraisal  has  for  the  most  part  been  kept 
out  of  the  partisan  political  arena.  This  Is  as 
It  m\ist  be.  In  fact,  no  one  party,  and  nc  one 
person,  has  had  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  and 
foresiglit. 

The  decisive  question,  fiui;hermore,  li  not 
what  we  as  a  nation  did  or  failed  to  do  ii  the 
past.  It  is  what  we  as  a  nation  do.  oi  fall 
to  do.  today  and  tomorrow. 

If  sputnik  were  only  one  Isolated  a  ivlet 
technical  triumph  interrupting  a  long  i  and 
continuing  series  of  American  victorie^,  it 
would  not  havo  been  too  alarming.  But  i  >ut- 
nik  Is  not  an  isolated  incident.  It  is  pa  -t  of 
a  clearly  dlscernable  pattern — a  patter  i  of 
ever-growing  Soviet  achievement  in  the  sci- 
entific, technical,  and  military  spheres. 

The  harsh  meaning  of  this  pattern  of  g  row- 
ing achievement  is  simply  this : 

If  events  proceed  on  their  present  co  irse, 
we  will  become  a  second-class  military  and 
political  power,  while  the  Soviets  becom(  the 
dominant  nation  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  this  is  Inevitable.  But  :  say 
this  will  happen,  as  relentlessly  as  day  fol- 
lows night,  unless  present  trends  are  cor- 
rected. 

These  solemn  words  are  not  said  llg  itly: 
they  are  said  because  I  earnestly  believe  they 
accurately  describe  the  prospect  now  bi  fore 
us. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  why  I  believe  tl^is  is 
so,  and  what  I  think  we  can  and  mxi^  do 
about  it. 

The  ingredients  of  national  military  p  )wer 

are  well  known.     They  are  four  in  numl  er 

land,  people,  natural  resources,  and  Indui  trial 
capacity  and  technology.  The  Commi  niat 
world  now  surpasses  our  Nation  in  a,  or 
possibly  3,  of  these  categories.  We  are  clearly 
ahead  only  In  one.  T 

Land:  The  Communist  land  mass  is  icour 
times  as  large  as  our  own  country. 

People:  There  are  about  1  billion  people  in 
the  Red  empire,  as  against  175  million  AAier- 
Icans.  I 

Natural  resources:  The  mineral  wealth  and 
raw  materials  within  the  Communist  enipire 


are    probably    more    diversified 
abundant  than  our  own. 
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Industrial  capacity  and  technology  i  Amer- 
ica now  outstrips  the  Communist  wcvld  In 
only  one  ingredient  of  military  power— our 
superior  industrial  might.  This  has  l)eeh  our 
trump  card  in  the  struggle  with  the  iSovieta. 
Heretofore,  our  industrial  lead,  and  ithe  su- 
perior weapons  which  this  lead  made  i^sslble, 
have  canceled  out  the  Communist  advantage 
in  land  and  people.  i 

J*urthermore,  our  system  of  Free  world  al- 
liances has  combined  with  Amertcaii  indus- 
trial supremacy  to  help  offset  Conamunist 
superiority  in  land  and  people.  The  assets 
of  the  Free  World  when  thus  joined  h»ve  t>een 
greater  than  those  of  the  Communist  empire. 

Moscow  knows  what  she  must  do  to  acquire 
preponderant  power.  Moscow  knolvs  how 
the  world  balance  of  power  can  be  tipped  de- 
cisively against  the  ITnited  States.  Moscow 
knows  that  if  the  Soviets  can  overtake  us 
industrially  and  at  the  same  time  neutralize 
our  allies,  the  Communist  world  will  have 
preponderant  military  and  poUtical  sower  as 
well.  I 

As  Ur.  Khrushchev  puts  It:  "Wei  do  not 
need  a  war  to  ensure  the  victory  of  social 
ism.      Peaceful        competition        1 
enough.  •  •  •  One  cannot  stop  the 
history." 

When  I  was  visiting  Russia  In  195i 
half  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
we  went  to  see  the  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Fair  in  Moscow.  The  first  display  to 
which  our  Communist  guide  took  Us  was  a 
large  chart  comparing  Soviet  and  American 
industrial  production.  The  Soviet  line  of 
growth  caught  up  and  passed  thi 
States  line  in  the  mld-1970'8.  Otir 
clared  with  confidence:  "We  will 
industrially." 

In  my  talks  with  ordinary  Russl: 
repeated  the  same  point — they  wen 
tremendous  industrial  progress,  bull 
plants,  constructing  new  hydroelecthc  proj 
ects.  They  proudly  showed  us  thej  site  on 
the  Volga  River  near  Stalingrad  (where  a 
a,300,000-kllowatt  dam  is  being  built.  This 
dam  win  produce  about  300,OCO  m^re  kilo- 
watts than  our  own  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The 
Soviets  are  known  to  be  building  otf  er  great 
dams,  one  of  which  wlU  be  twice 
Grand  Coulee. 

We  Americans  know  we  have  the 
ductive  economy  of  all  history.  It 
most  of  us  inconceivable  that  the  Soiiets  can 
ever  equal  let  alone  surpass  us.  Ini  science, 
technology,  and  Industry. 

But  Is  this  really  inconceivable?!  Before 
we  can  give  a  confident  answer  to  tills  ques- 
tion, let  us  examine  the  record.        i 

Go  back  in  history  with  me  some  90  years. 
The  year  is  1923.  Stalin  has  Just  anhounced 
the  first  5-year  plan.  The  forced  industrial 
izatlon  of  the  Soviet JJnion  is  starte 
way  around  the  world  stands  thi 
States,  the  undisputed  scientific  a 
nolojlcal  leader  of  the  world.  So 
ductlon  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  o 
their  coal  production  less  than  a 
ours;  their  petroleum  output  less 
percent  of  ours;  their  steel  production  like- 
wise less  than  10  percent;  and  theUj  electric 
power  output  less  than  5  percent  of  ours. 

Any  person  predicting  in  1928  th4t.  with- 
in a  generation,  the  Soviets  would! be  seri- 
ously challenging  American  indus^ial  su- 
premacy would  have  been  regarded  a  s  having 
a  loose  mind. 

But  now  we  know  what  happened  Albeit 
at  the  cost  of  fearful  sacrifices.  Soviet  In- 
dustrial production  began  to  soar  upward 

at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  At  tl)e  same 
time,  the  Russian  rulers  put  o\ferrlding 
priority  on  training  more  and  bettir  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  A  new  elite  y^na  bom 
In  the  so-called  classless  society — t}ie  com- 
munity of  scientific  researchers  aiid  tech- 
nical managers. 

Forced  savings  were  imposed  xx^n  the 
groaning  Russian  people.  The  prodi  ction  of 
consumer  goods  was  held  to  a  trickle^    Capi- 
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tal  goods  and  armaments  began  to  be  pro- 
duced In  torrents. 

First  IH  sdmce  and  engineering,  first  in 
heavy  Indtutrlal  expansion,  first  In  arma- 
ment production — this  was  the  three-part 
formula  which  Stalin  believed  would  bring 
his  Communlat  empire  eventual  mastery  of 
the  world. 

After  World  War  n  a  few  Americans  with 
unusual  foresight  raised  storm  warnings 
About  the  coming  challenge  of  Soviet  science 
and  technology.  But  their  words  went 
largely  unheeded.  In  1945,  after  aU,  we 
alone  possessed  the  atomic  bomb;  we  alone 
possessed  an  economy  that  bad  gone  through 
the  war  unscathed. 

People  talked  about  the  American  cen- 
tviry — an  era  in  which  oiir  country  would 
play  the  same  dominant  role  that  was  played 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  19th  century. 

But  such  prophecies  were  not  read  by  the 
Soviets.  They  were  too  busy — working. 
While  we  boasted  of  our  destiny,  the  indexes 
of  Soviet  industrial  output  continued  to  soar 
upward  at  an  annual  rate  roughly  twice  as 
great  as  our  own. 

In  1949  came  the  first  sledge-hanuner  blow 
to  American  prestige.  The  first  Russian  A- 
bomb  was  exploded — years  ahead  of  the  pre- 
dicted time.  In  1953  another  sledge-ham- 
mer blow  fell — the  first  Russian  H-bomb — 
only  months  behind  ours.  Then  blow  came 
upon  blow.  In  1956,  we  saw  the  first  Rus- 
sian long-range  Jet  bomber,  once  more  ahead 
of  schedule.  In  1956  the  Soviets  tested  bal- 
listic missiles  with  a  longer  range  than  ours. 
By  1967,  they  possessed  operational  IRBM's, 
while  we  did  not.  And  then  came  sputnik — 
with  Its  portentous  news  of  the  powerful 
thrust  of  Soviet  rockets. 

Now  here  Is  the  tr\ily  sobering  point: 
Russia  still  produces  less  than  half  as  many 
goods  as  does  our  Nation.  Yet  despite  this 
existing  inferiority  In  overall  production,  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  in  the  race  for  the  ICBM; 
they  beat  us  in  the  race  for  the  first  step 
Into  space;  and  they  are  swiftly  closing  the 
gap  in  those  less  important  military  areas 
where  they  still  lag  behind. 

How,  despite  our  overall  industrial  lead, 
baa  Moscow  managed  to  do  so  much?  The 
answer  Is,  of  course,  clear.  The  ruthless  and 
•Ingle-minded  Soviet  dictatorship  has  chan- 
neled an  enormous  proportion  of  Russia's  re- 
sources directly  and  indirectly  into  the  goods 
of  war,  and  Into  buUding  the  factories  and 
training  the  brains  needed  tp  produce  these 
goods. 

Since  the  Korean  armistice,  an  average  of 
only  about  11  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  has  been  spent  for  national  se- 
curity; the  comparable  figure  for  the  Soviets 
approaches  20  percent.  During  the  past  6 
years,  an  average  of  only  18  percent  of  our 
gross  national  Income  has  been  plowed  bfkck 
into  capital  formation;  the  corresponding 
figure  for  Russia  has  been  about  35  percent. 

Today  engineering  degrees  are  being 
awarded  in  Russia  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  in  this  country.  In  1956,  when  I  vis- 
ited a  high  school  in  Alma  Ata  in  Soviet  cen- 
tral Asia,  I  asked  the  principal  what  sub- 
jects he  would  emphasize  that  year.  He  re- 
plied: "Science  training — in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics — according  to  the 
decision  of  the  20th  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress." At  the  University  of  Moscow  with 
21,000  students,  16,000  were  enrolled  in  the 
sciences  and  only  5,000  in  the  humanities. 

Yes,  It  is  true  that  the  picture  on  Russian 
television  screens  is  smaller  and  less  bright 
than  on  our  own.  It  is  true  that  Ivan 
Ivanovitch,  if  he  has  an  automobile  at  all, 
drives  one  which  lags  10  years  behind  Amer- 
ican cars  in  design  and  performance.  It  la 
true  that  Russian  housing  Is  grossly  sub- 
standard when  compared  to  our  own. 

But  all  our  television  sets,  all  our  auto- 
mobilee,  and  all  our  fine  homes  will  not  long 
comfort  \u  11  we  fall  behind  Russia  in  the 


competition  for  world  military  and  political 
leadership. 

The  past  is  prolog.  We  have  no  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  forward  surge  of  So- 
viet science  and  technology  will  now  sud- 
denly be  slowed.  On  the  contrary,  aU  In- 
dications point  the  other  way.  For  30  years, 
the  Soviets  have  patiently  planted  the  seed 
com  of  basic  research.  Only  now  is  this 
effort  really  beginning  to  pay  off  In  applied 
technology. 

Whereas  in  1928  Soviet  coal  production 
was  only  a  percent  of  ours,  by  1967  it  was 
about  equal  to  ours.  In  1928  their  petro- 
le\mi  output  was  only  10  percent  of  ours;  by 
1957  It  had  grown  to  26  percent.  In  1928 
their  steel  production  was  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  ours;  by  1957  it  was  up  to  50  per- 
cent. In  1928  their  electric  power  output 
was  less  than  5  percent  of  ours;  by  1957  It 
had  risen  to  29  percent. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  expect  a  re- 
versal of  past  Soviet  emphasis  on  heavy  in- 
dustry and  arms  production.  In  this  re- 
spect the  present  Soviet  leaders  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  StaUn.  The  publicly  stated 
goal  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  Is  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overtake  the  United  States  Indus- 
trially within  15  years. 

In  fact,  as  Russia's  overall  productivity 
Increases,  more  and  more  goods  will  be 
available.  Soviet  leaders  can  thus  meet  the 
minimum  demands  of  the  civilian  economy, 
and  they  can  offer  goods  for  export,  without 
making  real  Inroads  into  first-priority  items. 

The  military  situation  today  is  grave 
enoxigh,  but  the  true  gravity  of  our  prob- 
lem does  not  become  apparent  untU  we 
project  into  the  future  the  present  lines  of 
Soviet  and  American  industrial  growth. 
Here  is  what  such  a  projection  shows:  It 
shows  an  inexorable  closing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  total  industrial  output  of  our  Na- 
tion— a  closing  in  favor  of  the  Soviets. 

This  Is  not  simply  the  projection  I  saw  on 
the  chart  at  the  Moscow  fair.  Even  our  ob- 
jective American  economists  who  follow  So- 
viet developments  look  at  the  trend  lines  and 
they  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  if 
present  relative  rates  of  growth  continue — 
roughly  6  percent  for  Russia  and  3  percent 
for  us — some  two  decades  hence  Soviet  gross 
industrial  output  wUl  surpass  ours. 

I  might  point  out  that  actually  over  the 
last  year  our  economy  has  not  grown  at  all— 
it  has  in  fact  moved  backward. 

A  projection  of  the  present  trends  also 
shows  our  defense  expenditures,  relative  to 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller  each  year.  It  shows  that,  within 
the  next  decade,  a  continuation  of  cxirrent 
trends  will  give  Moscow  a  conunanding  and 
decisive  military  lead  over  the  United  States. 

This  Is  strong  medicine,  I  know. 

Yet  nothing  whatsoever  guarantees  that 
we  can  keep  Indefinitely  the  preeminent 
position  in  world  affairs  which  has  been  ours 
in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  All  history 
is  the  st<»7  of  great  nations  which  had  their 
day  and  cease  to  be.  The  laws  of  historical 
growth  and  decline  are  stlU  operating. 
World  leadership  is  not  an  automatic  Amer- 
ican right.  We  will  earn  It.  or  we  will  lose 
It. 

Today,  we  risk  losing  It. 

The  starting  point  for  a  program  of  na- 
tional renaissance  m\ist  be  found  in  hu- 
mility. We  need  less  talking,  and  more  do- 
ing. We  need  fewer  cold-war  words,  and 
more  cold -war  acts. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean:  The 
defense  budget  now  before  the  country. 
Supposedly,  the  1959  budget  represents  a 
bold,  new  response  to  sputnik,  and  to  the 
overall  challenge  of  Soviet  Imperialism.  It 
has  been  described  in  such  terms  as  "the 
first  space-age  budget."  Actually,  however, 
our  defense  tmdget  for  the  ccnnlng  year  dif- 
fers scarcely  at  all  from  that  ot  last  year. 
and  the  year  before  that. 


In  1957  actual  defense  expentUturee 
t88.4  billion.  In  1958  estimated  expendlturea 
were  $88.9  bilUon.  For  1956  estimatad  de- 
fense expenditures  are  93941  billion. 

The  Increase  since  sputnik  la  (»ily  |0OO 
million,  and  this  is  mainly  for  increases  in 
pay  and  airports.  What  small  Increase  tber* 
is  for  the  missUe  program  Is  fully  oOset  by 
curtailment  in  other  military  hardware. 

Oonsidering  the  increase  m  salary  expendi- 
tures and  the  rise  In  prices,  the  proposed 
1959  budget  actually  means  a  reduction  both 
in  armed  strength  and  procurement. 

Something  is  clearly  wrong:  Either  we  do 
not  now  have  a  crisis  In  nauonal  defense,  or 
else  we  do  not  have  a  budget  meeting  that 
crisis  head  on.  We  cannot  have  It  both 
ways;  it  is  one  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  stepped-up  defense 
effort  by  itself  wlU  contain  the  Soviet  threat. 
It  will  not  We  face  a  total  threat  extend- 
Ing  over  a  worldwide  military,  poUtlca], 
economic,  and  cultural  front. 

I  do  not  claim  that  there  Is  any  stng^e 
program  which,  if  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  supp>orted  by  the  Congress,  will 
dramaticaUy  halt  the  relative  dedine  ot 
American  pow^.  Tliere  is  no  such  single 
program.  The  tide  of  Soviet  power  has  been 
surging  forward  for  30  years;  it  will  not  be 
suddenly  reversed  in  30  weeks  or  SO  months. 

I  do  not  claim  that  Government  action  la 
by  Itself  sufficient.  It  is  not.  We  require 
a  trtUy  national  response,  enlisting  the 
talents,  the  ideas,  the  energies,  and  the  de- 
votion of  all  Americans. 

I  will  go  further.  Our  grand  objeettve 
must  be  no  leas  than  this:  A  total  Free  World 
answer  to  the  total  threat  of  the  slave 
world. 

Here  are  the  items  which  I  believe  must 
make  up  the  minimum  of  such  a  total  pro- 
gram for  Free  World  survlvaL 

First.  We  should  increase  our  dtfenae 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  between 
$4  bimon  and  tS  billion  over  and  above  the 
budget  now  before  the  Congresa. 

This  Is  the  least  we  should  do  to  TT>**T)tf>1n 
the  Free  World  deterrent  to  war.  This  is 
the  minimum  increase  needed  to  stay  alive. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  is  the  only 
deterrent,  retaliatory  striking  force  we  have 
on  hand.  Yet  the  record  contains  Impres- 
sive and  uncontradicted  evidence  that  our 
position  In  manned  bombers  Is  seriously 
deficient. 

Additional  funds  are  required  to  purchase 
more  B-52's.  B-58's  and  supporting  KC-135 
tankers  that  we  urgently  need  to  fill  the  gap 
until  our  missiles  can  match  Russian  mis- 
siles. Ultimately  manned  bombers  wUl  sup- 
plement ballistic  missiles,  but  they  cannot 
supplement  missiles  we  do  not  have. 

Also,  increased  funds  are  needed: 

To  speed  the  crucial  dispersal  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command; 

To  build  as  quickly  as  possible  an  early 
warning  system  against  Soviet  missiles; 

To  hasten  the  production  schedules  of 
our  IRBM's  and  our  ICBM's; 

And  to  make  a  real  stut  at  building  a 
retaliatory  striking  force  of  *Mtii<ftrH'  mis- 
sile submarines. 

While  the  greatest  threat  we  face  is  all-out 
Soviet  attack,  this  is  not  the  most  likely 
threat — today.  Moscow  probably  prefers  to 
Inherit  the  world.  If  it  can,  rather  than 
obliterate  it.  Our  most  likely  immediate 
military  danger  is  the  limited  Soviet  thrust 
carefully  calciilated  not  to  arouse  this  co\in- 
try  to  a  showdown. 

This  being  the  probable  Soviet  tactic,  we 
require  fast -hitting  modem  mobUe  forces 
to  deter  local  wars  and  to  keep  them  from 
getting  out  of  hand. 

We  need  to  restore  the  strength  of  otir 
Army  to  a  mlnlmTim  of  18  active  divisions. 
This  is  necessary  beca\ue  we  do  not  have 
a  truly  ready  combat  reserve. 

In  addition  we  must  make  the  pentomle 
divisions  really  ]>entomlc,  by  speeding  up  the 
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tnp^j  ot  nuxlam  equipment.  And  w»  must 
give  Um  ReMTV*  Wotoem  pcognm  steady 
support. 

Second.  We  should  make  It  a  goal  of  na- 
Uonsl  policy  to  Increase  substantially  the 
rate  of  our  Indxistrlal  growth  and  technolog- 
ical development. 

This  Is  the  only  way  we  will  get  the  addi- 
tional weapons  we  need  to  keep  us  free,  the 
economic  tools  we  need  to  help  keep  our 
allies  free,  and  the  consumer  goods  we  need 
for  our  well-being.  We  can  have  all  three  If 
we  work  hard  enough. 

Ours  Is  a  dynamic  economy.  We  have  the 
precious  gift  of  freedom.  We  have  enjoyed 
more  material  abundance  than  any  society 
ever  known  to  history.  It  Is  plain  nonsense 
to  say  that  we  have  now  reached  the  Umlt  of 
the  rate  at  which  our  economy  can  grow. 
Hie  true  limiting  factors  do  not  lie  in  our 
factories,  on  our  farms,  or  in  our  industries. 
The  true  barriers  lies  In  our  minds  and  in  our 
wills. 

Today,  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
ers engaged  in  vital  defense  projects  are  los- 
ing their  Jobs.  The  cost  of  this  unemploy- 
ment can  no  longer  be  measxired  purely  In 
social  and  economic  terms — in  terms  of  fore- 
closwes.  Interrupted  careers,  and  bankrupt- 
cies. The  cost  must  be  measured  in  political 
and  military  terms  as  well.  It  is  to  me  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  now  let  our  human 
and  material  resoiirces  remain  Idle^at  a  time 
when  the  factories  of  our  adversaries  are  run- 
ning full  blast,  24  hours  a  day.  and  7  days  a 
week. 

Third.  We  should  initiate  a  vast  new  do- 
mestic program  to  educate  more  and  better 
trained  talent  to  fit  the  mounting  niimber 
of  critical  Jobe. 

The  discovery  of  a  single  scientific  genius 
can  contribute  more  to  man's  prosperity  than 
the  discovery  of  some  vast  new  body  of  iron 
ore.  And  likewise  the  discovery  of  one  genius 
can  now  upset  the  military  balance  of  power. 

Yet  this  country  squanders  much  of  its 
talent.  About  200,000  able  American  high- 
school  students  who  coxild  profit  by  college 
do  not  even  go  to  college.  As  many  as  100.000 
to  150.000  might  have  gone  to  college  had 
adequate  financial  support  been  offered  them. 

This  Is  no  time  to  quarrel  over  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties In  meeting  the  education  crisis.  Those 
with  responsibility  at  each  level  should  do 
what  they  can  best  do  to  help. 

Moreover,  new  programs  should  not  be 
limited  to  teachers  and  students  In  science 
and  mathematics.  We  need  more  gifted, 
highly  trained  and  experienced  personnel  In 
all  fields.  Including  diplomacy,  and  politics. 

I  hope  Congress  will  soon  pass  Senator 
Lister  Hnx's  new  bill,  which  I  have  Joined  in 
cosponsorlng.  This  bill  would  give  the  coun- 
try a  constructive  start  on  a  strong  program 
of  scholarships  and  loans  to  students,  aids  to 
teacher  training,  help  In  improving  vital 
teaching  facilities,  and  encouragement  to 
language  study. 

Fourth.  We  should  promptly  establish  a 
National  New  Projects  Laboratory  under 
civilian  direction,  and  responsible  to  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

This  is  one  way  to  inunediately  make  better 
use  of  science  for  national  progress  and  sur- 
vival. 

We  have  been  staggering  along  with  in- 
credibly inefficient  arrangements  for  using 
science  in  the  public  interest.  Efforts  of  sci- 
entists now  engaged  in  the  defense  program 
are  so  fragmented  and  misdirected  that  we 
fall  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  basic  to 
vital  breakthroughs. 

Our  best  scientists  have  no  one  central 
place  to  go  to  exchange  ideas  about  critical 
problems  and  to  «»*»"*"»  and  test  possible 
approaches  to  them. 

Today,  brilliant  men  and  women  are  lost  to 
the  national  effort,  because  they  see  no  place 
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where  they  can  devote  their  energies  to 
most  significant  questions. 

It  is  high  time  we  provided  them  wfth 
such  a  place—a  National  Laboratory  uniier 
civilian  leadership.  The  new  Laboratf>ry 
should  be  organized  to  lend  support  and 
assistance  both  to  the  operation  presently 
directed  by  Dr.  KllUan  and  to  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  Director  of  the  new 
Laboratory  should  report  to  the  President. 

Fifth.  We  shOTild  rivet  the  NATO  alliance 
by  rapidly  implementing  a  full-scale  nro- 
gram  of  scientific  cooperation.  i 

Western  Europe,  standing  by  Itself.  can|iot 
survive  and  fiourish.  And  America,  stand- 
ing by  itself,  cannot  sxirvive  and  flourish. 
But  Western  Europe  and  America  Joined 
together  as  they  are  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  can  face  up  to  phe 
Soviet  Union.  | 

The  time  has  come  to  make  NATO  far 
more  than  a  military  alliance.    It  should 
become  a  scientific,  economic,  azul  cult 
alliance,  as  well. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
munlty  will  make  the  needed  effort  for 
vlval  if  their  enthusiasms  are  engage 
great  undertakings — if  they  feel  they  are 
building  something — ^not  simply  defending 
something.  1 

Improving  the  state  of  science  is  sucyi  a 
common  cause,  if  we  will  only  make  it  so. 
Through  better  science  free  peoples  can  ad- 
vance not  only  their  security  but  their  p  os- 
perlty  as  well. 

Since  1956  I  have  served  as  Chairman  ( >f  a 
Special  NATO  Parliamentary  Confers  ace 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technical  per- 
sonnel. At  the  NATO  Parliamentary  don- 
ference  this  fall,  unanimous  approval  was 
given  to  our  Committee's  program  to  Im- 
prove the  training  and  utUlzatlon  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. I  think  our  report  was  warmly  re- 
ceived mainly  because  what  we  suggefted 
would  not  only  fortify  the  military  potei^ial 
of  the  alliance,  but  also  would  have  enor- 
mous civilian  benefits. 

I  hope  the  key  projects  in  our  report 
be  speedily  implemented  by  the  NATO 
ell. 

I  also  hope  this  year  will  see  notable  ptog- 
ress  in  lowering  the  barriers  to  exchange  of 
information  in  the  NATO  community.  It 
is  foolish  and  self-defeating  to  withhold  from 
our  friends  what  our  Russian  adversary  al- 
ready knows. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  are  v  on- 
dering  where  this  all  leads — where  will  all- 
out  competition  with  the  Soviet  adverary 
take  us?  Will  we  end  up  in  bankruptc; '  ot 
In  disaster,  they  ask. 

In  answer  to  that  question,  I  want  to  say 
this:  I  believe  that  if  we  outperform  the 
Soviets,  we  will  outlive  them.  If  we  resp  and 
to  the  Soviet  challenge  on  all  fronts — mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  and  cultural- -we 
will  see  a  stronger  and  better  America  md 
a  stronger  and  a  better  Free  World.  We  will 
accomplish  things  we  would  never  aco>m- 
pllsh  otherwise.  We  will  have  to  ooope  -ate 
with  our  allies  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  the 
past. 

I  do  not  share  the  despair  of  some  of  otir 
calamltymoDgers.  On  the  contrary,  oiu*  en- 
gagement in  this  competition  can  bring  out 
the  best  in  all  of  us  and  in  our  allies.  Wl  at- 
ever  our  vocation  or  our  calling,  each  o  us 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 

Maybe  the  Rtisslans  do  not  realize  this,  but 
forcing  this  competition  upon  us,  as  1  dey 
are,  they  give  us  the  historic  chance  to  pfove 
the  advantages  and  power  of  freedom. 

Indeed,  it  Is  not  impossible  that  SoHet 
leaders  will  destroy  themselves.  The  Krtm- 
Un  confronts  a  dilemma.  To  accomplish  und 
maintain  industrial  growth,  Soviet  masters 
must  allow  some  independent  thought.  In 
partlctUar  they  must  have  capable  scientists 
and  engineers.  They  must  educate  tftelr 
people  to  think.    Scientific  education  braeds 


the  logical  and  inquiring  mind.  But  this  in. 
turn  spreads  doubt  and  uncertalnt](|  about 
Communist  ideology  and  discipline.  J 

Moreover,  technological  effort  can  fnly  ba 
sustained  if  some  freedom  is  given  to  thosa 
who  carry  forward  the  creative  work. 

This  is  the  Soviet  dilemma:  Soviet  scien- 
tific and  technological  effort  may  k>w  tha 
seeds  of  Communist  political  ferment. 

However,  we  cannot  take  too  much  com- 
fort from  the  prospect  for  intemi^  diffi- 
culty in  Russia.  Dictators  have  a  !way  of 
overcoming  Internal  dissension  by  genierating 
troubles  abroad.  | 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  Wk  know 
there  are  dangers  ahead.  But  beyond  the 
great  dangers  lies  great  opportunity— on 
earth,  and  in  space.  ; 

In  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt-i-whoaa 
100th  anniversary  we  honor  this  year:  "We 
see.  across  the  dangers,  the  great  futurs 
*  *  *  and  we  rejoice  as  a  giant  refreshed,  as 
a  strong  man,  girt  for  the  race.  *  *j  *  Tha 
greatest  victories  are  yet  to  be  win.  tha 
greatest  deeds  yet  to  be  done.  *  *  f  Thsra 
are  in  store  tar  our  people,  and  for  th4  causes 
we  uphold,  grander  triumphs  than  lu^ve  ever 
yet  been  scored." 


Address  by  Hoa.  Jacob  K.  JatUs  Befor* 
Lincoln  Day  Dinner,  Minnoapolisy 
Minn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REBfARK3 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THY 

or   MIKIfKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 

Wednesday.  February  19. 19^8 

Mr.THTE.  Mr.  President.  I  asK  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  addresp  made 
by  the  distinguished  and  honorable  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javrrs]  in  Mln- 
neapolia  on  February  14.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iddrea 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio. 
as  follows:  | 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Javtts  prepared|  for  de- 
livery before  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Republican  Committee, 
Leamington  Hotel.  Mlimeapolis,  i  Minn., 
Prlday,  February  14,  1958.  7:  30  p.  i|i.) 

TRX   REFUBLICAlf   CHALLZNOS 

This  is  a  time  of  survival — sxirvlval  na« 
tlonally  and  for  the  Republican  Par^y.  Na- 
tionally we  are  threatened  by  the !  sudden 
spurt  by  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  lead  in 
missiles  and  rocketry.  As  a  party  we  are 
threatened  with  a  reversion  to  pecmanent 
minority  political  status  as  soon  as  Pi'esldent 
Elsenhower's  term  ends  in  the  Pr^dency. 
Yet  in  recent  history  there  has  nevei  been  a 
time  when  the  difference  between  th^  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  should  be  mOTS 
clear,  and  when  the  Republican  Party  has  a 
greater  opportunity  to  emerge  as  ti^uly  the 
party  of  all  the  people  In  the  great  tl'adltlon 
of  Its  first  leader,  Abraham  Lincoln^ 

The  essential  difference  is  that  the  j  Repub- 
lican Party  is  traditionally  the  part*  which 
believes  in  the  private  economy,  walle  the 
Democratic  Party  traditionally  believes  in 
Government  as  our  main  reliance.  We 
should  define  the  private  economy  t)  mean, 
as  It  does,  not  only  management  bvt  labor, 
farmers,  and  consvuners;  not  only  privately 
owned  businesses,  but  voluntary  (^ganlza- 
tlons  and  associations  as  well. 

In  policy  statements  on  the  preset  eco- 
nomic downturn.  Democratic  Party  spokes- 
men are  again  showing  their  dependence  on 


Oovemment  as  the  panacea  for  everything. 
In  fact  It  seems  as  if  many  Democratic  Party 
spokesmen  are  almost  engaging  in  wishful 
hoping  for  a  depression  to  strengthen  their 
chances  of  election  victories  in  1958  and  1960. 
Certainly  they  are  speaking  as  if  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  economic  catastrophe  and  only 
they  can  offer  the  people  the  biggest  in  relief 
if  they  are  put  in  office. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  American 
people  want  Jobs  not  unemployment  com- 
pensation preferably  and  that  we  In  the  Re- 
publican Party  now  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  duty  to  use  the  confidence  which 
the  private  economy  Is  said  to  have  in  our 
party  to  deal  most  effectively  with  the 
economic  downturn. 

Our  political  opponents  are  wont  to  level 
a  charge  that  we  are  the  party  of  economic 
reaction.  We  can  and  we  must  show  by 
performance  that  any  such  statement  Is  a 
political  myth.  Indeed,  historically  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  an  excellent  record  of 
timely  accomplishment  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  example,  the  Republican  Party  in- 
itiated the  Sherman  Act,  assuring  business 
competition,  the  Railway  Mediation  Board, 
the  Norrls-La  Ouardla  Labor  Anti-Injunction 
Act,  the  national  banking  system  and  the 
home-loan  banks.  In  the  field  of  public 
works,  Republicans  initiated  Federal  aid  to 
slum  clearance,  established  and  carried  out 
the  first  land-reclamation  project,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  40 
other  such  projects.  The  Federal  aid  to  road 
building  program  was  initiated  by  Repub- 
licans. 

One  fact  that  we  Republicans  must  face 
Is  that  we  are  given  more  to  predictions 
as  to  what  the  private  economy  will  do  than 
action  to  see  that  it  does  it,  even  though 
we  have  all  the  tools  to  act  to  stem  the  re- 
cession trend. 

The  elections  of  1958  are  by  no  means 
decided,  either  for  us  or  against  us.  for  it 
is  by  now  clear  that  although  Republican 
fortunes  may  have  been  slipping.  Democratic 
fortunes  are  being  dealt  a  mortal  blow  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  sound  ideas  from  that  side. 
Our  party  Is  in  an  enviable  position  in  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  act.  In  other 
words,  we  have  the  ball,  and  I  am  for  running 
with  it.  I  am  deeply  convinced  on  the  basia 
of  public  sentiment  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York  that  elected  officials  of  our  party  are 
▼ery  much  on  trial.  The  public  is  watching 
to  see  what  the  Republican  national  admin- 
istration and  the  Republican  elected  officials 
in  Congress  and  the  States  are  going  to  do 
to  meet  the  present  grave  twin  emergencies 
of  peace  and  economic  prosperity.  I  fully 
believe  that  the  public  will  not  return  to 
office  officials  who  fail  to  show  that  they 
understand  the  gravity  of  the  problems  we 
face,  have  modem  ideas  to  meet  them,  and 
are  taking  affirmative  action  to  Implement 
these  ideas — and  that  party  Unes  will  be  very 
fiuid  in  1958. 

Certainly,  superficial  remedies,  like  an  Im- 
mediate across-the-board  tax  cut.  while  they 
may  sound  politically  attractive,  may  prove 
to  be  improvident,  useless  in  stemming  any 
recession  tide  and  only  the  basis  for  a  new 
dose  of  Inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adoption  of  a  more  liberal  depreciation  policy 
to  encourage  a  renewal  of  the  momentum 
in  automation  and  new  industrial  facilities 
which  characterized  the  prosperity  of  1966 
and  early  1957  may  prove  far  more  substantial 
in  getUng  us  out  of  the  downturn  and  much 
sounder.  Also,  there  is  special  Income  tax 
reduction  which  is  urgently  needed  and  de- 
served and  should  be  considered  before  an 
across-the-board  Income  tax  cut.  It  in- 
cludes Federal  income  tax  reduction  essential 
to  encourage  small  business,  tax  deductions 
for  parents  sending  children  to  college,  and 
recognition  of  the  Income  tax  jn'oblems  of 
the  handicapped  and  older  people. 

The  national  mandate  of  ova  party  since 
1952  has  been  obtained  through  the  peace 


leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
administration's  ability  up  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1957  when  the  downturn  began  to 
consolidate  economic  prosperity.  Therein 
lies  our  greatest  strength;  the  Eisenhower- 
Nixon  team  has  been  identified  by  Americans 
with  the  unceasing  quest  for  peace,  coupled 
with  the  confidence  of  the  private  economy. 
To  maintain  the  leadership  our  party  has 
taken,  we  need  an  action  program  to  assure 
the  people  that  we  cannot  only  consolidate 
prosperous  conditions  but  also  that  we  can 
stem  and  reverse  a  recession.  We  need  an 
action  program  to  show  fvurther  that  we 
cannot  only  maintain  peace  but  can  also 
marshal  the  strength  on  which  the  hope 
for  peace  is  based.  This  U  bringing  to  bear 
the  full  power  of  the  private  economy  In  the 
struggle — and,  I  repeat,  I  Include  in  the  defi- 
nition of  private  economy  not  only  manage- 
ment but  labor,  consiimers,  investors,  and 
farmers  as  well;  in  short,  all  facets  of  our 
Nation — which  are  private — are  directly 
linked  and  contribute  to  our  party's  concept 
of  the  private  economy. 

Certainly  the  confidence  that  business  has 
in  the  Elsenhower  Republican  admlnistra- 
Uon  is  amply  Justified  by  the  record.  In 
the  fiscal  years  1952-55,  until  this  adminis- 
tration could  reaUy  take  hold,  the  Federal 
Government  ran  a  deficit  of  $20,700,000,000 
largely  based  on  what  had  been  acciunulated 
from  the  previous  administration.  This  was 
reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  national  debt 
in  the  same  years  by  $15  billion.  On  the 
other  hand  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1955- 
56,  we  have  haC  a  $5  billion  reduction  in  the 
Federal  debt  out  of  surpliises.  It  may  be 
that  the  necessary  sp>ending  to  meet  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  free  world  in  weaponry 
and  the  recession  threat  may  force  deficit 
spending  and  increased  debt.  But  the  basic 
point  which  we  must  remember  is  that  under 
a  Republican  administration  deficit  spending 
is  considered  an  emergency  measiire,  not  a 
way  of  life,  and  that  we  have  helped  estab- 
lish the  substance  to  allow  us  to  afford  it 
without  inflation.  The  fact  is  that  as  a 
percentage  of  the  national  Income  the  na- 
tional debt  U  now  at  $276  bllUon,  76  percent 
as  against  136  percent  In  1946,  when  ovr 
national  debt  totaled  $270  billion. 

The  President  has  already  begun  an  action 
program  to  offset  the  economic  downturn. 
Now  we  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country 
have  the  responsibility  for  getting  enacted 
into  law  measures  be  has  urged  to  meet  the 
emergency  as  well  as  a  responsibility  to  de- 
velop new  ideas  in  the  same  area. 

This  session  of  the  Congress  will  show 
to  what  extent  Republican  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen will  rally  behind  the  President's 
programs  and  give  the  leadership  which  the 
country  expects  of  them.  This  will  be  a 
crucial  point  in  the  1958  elections.  Let  us 
see  how  Republicans  vrtll  measure  up  on  im- 
portant key  votes  that  are  coming  up — like: 

1.  Extending  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ment for  5  years  as  the  President  has  asked. 

2.  Appropriating  the  requested  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
to  enable  this  voice  of  freedom  to  perform 
its  vital  task  overseas. 

8.  Increasing  by  $2  billion  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

4.  Increasing  by  $625  million  the  Foreign 
Economic  Development  Fund. 

5.  Appropriating  an  additional  $200  million 
for  urban  renewal  and  slum  housing  clear- 
ance programs,  so  badly  needed  in  many 
metropolitan  areas  to  meet  the  hoxuing 
needs  of  our  people. 

6.  Adopting  the  President's  program  for 
Federal  aid  to  higher  and  secondary  educa- 
tion that  will  help  bring  o\ir  educational 
plant  to  what  it  should  be  to  help  meet  o\ir 
needs  and  Communist  competition. 

TO  keep  our  party  abreast  of  the  needs  of 
the  public  I  advocate  convening  a  mid-term 
national  strategy  convention  sometime  after 
the  election  of  the  new  Congress  this  fall 


and  heton  the  86th  Congress  convenes  In 
January  next.  The  organisation  of  thla 
conference  could  well  follow  the  precedent 
of  the  RepubUcan  conference  at  Macklnae 
Island  in  1943.  In  this  way  we  may  analyse 
our  party's  programs  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  pressures  of  developing  them 
in  the  heat  of  a  national  election  campaign. 
Our  immediate  need  is  to  develop  an  action 
program  to  assure  the  people  of  our  ability 
to  act  decisively  to  meet  emergencies.  The 
philosophical  keys  to  our  program  should  be 
based  on  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  eqxiallty  of 
opportimity  in  employment,  education,  so- 
cial and  individual  statris  and  effective  ex- 
ploitation of  the  strength  of  the  private 
economy  for  stabilized  prosperity  and  peace. 
As  a  start  I  offer  here  the  following  12-polnt 
program  of  suggested  action  In  specific  areas: 

1.  Foreign  aid,  trade  and  investment:  En- 
act the  President's  request  for  $1,415,000,000 
for  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  (it  includes  $865  mil- 
lion for  defense  support  under  our  mutual- 
security  program,  and  an  additional  $661 
million  for  technical  cooperation  and  other 
special  assistance)  including  the  President's 
special  worldwide  contingency  fiuid  and  our 
expanded  contribution  to  United  Nations 
technical  assistance;  extend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  6  years  without 
crippling  restraints  on  the  President's  nego- 
tiating authority  and  give  Federal  aid  to 
small  biislness  which  is  adversely  affected  by 
foreign  imporU;  Increase  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  loan  fimd  by  $625  mil- 
lion and  expand  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  $2  billion  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President;  aUow  accelerated 
amortization  for  foreign  private  Investments 
and  extend  the  14-polnt  income-tax  reduc- 
tion given  to  Western  Hemisphere  invest- 
ments to  investments  in  any  part  of  the  free 
world  when  coordinated  with  United  States 
foreign  policy;  enter  into  partnerships  for 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  in  key 
areas  like  the  Middle  East  with  other  coim- 
tries  including  some  of  our  NATO  allies  to 
create  little  Marshall  plans  on  a  regional 
basis;  and  double  the  rate  of  overseas  pri- 
vate investment  from  the  1966  level  of  close 
to  $3  bUlion  a  year  to  $6  billion  a  year  In 
6  years. 

2.  Defense  policy:  Enlist  the  private  econ- 
omy in  the  missiles  and  rocketry  race  to 
accelerate  our  progress;  Institute  substan- 
tially the  changes  in  operational  control  of 
the  Armed  Forces  recommended  by  the 
BockefeUer  report  making  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  principal  military 
chief  under  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  expand  the 
National  Security  Council  to  include  public 
members  and  a  public  report;  coordinate  the 
defense  scientific  efforts  with  real  authority 
in  Dr.  James  Klllian,  the  President's  scientific 
adviser;  give  serious  consideration  to  pro- 
viding standby  controls  on  materials,  man- 
power, and  credit,  subject  to  Congressional 
veto  if  the  defense  catchup  lags;  and 
strengthen  our  civil  defense  with  an  attack- 
proof  radio  net,  stockpiles  of  food  supplies 
and  industrial  reserves  and  consider  a  pro- 
gram for  shelters  to  protect  against  radio- 
active fallout. 

3.  Foreign  policy:  Make  freedom  of  infor- 
mation between  East  and  West  a  requirement 
for  top-level  negotiations  between  the  heads 
of  state  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  specifically  end  radio  jamming 
and  lies  about  United  States  policy  in  the 
Soviet  Government  controlled  press;  work 
out  a  broad  interchange  of  persons  with 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  especially 
of  students  and  toxirists,  and  enlist  the  na« 
tions  of  the  world  through  the  United  Na- 
tions behind  this  equal  time  free  exchanga 
of  information  and  persons  principle;  treat 
otir  allies  as  partners  and  assure  them  <tf 
prior  political  consultation  on  major  foreign 
policy  moves;  and  adopt  a  consistent  policy 
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with  reference  to  areas  still  under  colonial 
diction  on  the  World  Court,  adopt  the  United 
Nations  facilities  for  mediation  as  they  were 
used  successfully  In  Pal,  Iran,  Indonesia,  and 
Sues;  confer  a  measure  of  compulsory  Juris- 
diction on  the  World  Court,  adopt  the  United 
Nations  convention  on  genocide;  and  Join 
In  the  oodiflcation  of  international  law  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  foreign  pri- 
vate investments. 

4.  Education:  Enact  administration's  pro- 
gram for  10,000  higher  education  scholar- 
ships i>er  year  plus  aid  to  teaching  in  science 
and  mathematics;  add  to  the  administra- 
tion's program  a  $1  billion  Federal  student 
loan  program  to  enable  an  additional 
80.000-100,000  students  to  pay  their  way 
through  college  with  low-interest  loans 
repayable  after  graduation  guaranteed  by 
the  Qovemment  on  an  FHA-tjrpe  of  guar- 
anty, a  Federal  program  to  expand  teaching 
facilities  In  colleges  and  universities  on  a 
formxila  similar  to  that  provided  In  the  HIU- 
Burton  Act  for  hospital  construction  after 
World  War  XI  and  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  to  provide  for  more  than  100,- 
000  classrooms  during  the  next  4  years  In 
addition  to  those  now  being  built,  enabling 
us  to  virtually  wipe  out  the  present  short- 
age of  approximately  140,000  classrooms  by 
the  fall  of  1962.  Instead  of  suffering  under 
It  until  sometime  In  the  1970's  when  State 
and  local  Bchool  construction  programs  fi- 
nally catch  up. 

6.  Labor-management  relations:  Enact 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell's  program  for 
public  reporting  and  fiduciary  responsibility 
In  connection  with  union  financial  matters 
and  welfare  funds;  enact  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas  of  persistent  unemplojrment  at  home; 
enact  the  Ives  bill  for  internal  democracy 
and  grievance  machinery  to  protect  minority 
rights  of  trade-union  members;  but  do  not 
enact  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws;  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  labor-manag^ement 
productivity  councils  functioning  under  an 
agency  like  the  Labor  Policy  Committee  of 
the  War  Production  Board  during  World  War 
n,  to  materially  Increase  output  over  the 
present  normal  Increase  of  3.3  percent  per 
.man-ho\ir  for  the  private  economy. 

/  6.  Small  business:  Enact  the  admlnistra- 
/  tlon's  program  for  small  business  Including 
/  reduction  by  one-third  of  Federal  Income 
/  taxes  on  the  first  926,000  of  earnings  and 
combine  this  with  the  salient  provisions  of 
Senator  Sparlnnan's  bill  to  allow  reinvest- 
ment funds  for  small  business  expansion 
out  of  income-tax  allowances  from  the  first 
$30,000  of  earnings.  Individual  retirement 
plans  for  small-business  men  equivalent  to 
labor's  retirement  funds  and  depreciation 
lor  used  machinery  and  equipment;  Increase 
technical  assistance  and  research  facilities 
for  small  business  and  allow  small  business 
cooperation  for  such  purposes  on  a  regional 
basis  under  safeguards  for  th-s  consmner  and 
public  Interest  without  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

7.  Farm  policy:  Recognize  the  technological 
revolution  In  farm  production  Including 
major  productivity  increase  and  trend  of 
population  away  from  the  farm  and  ask 
farmers  how  to  best  spend  the  approximately 
♦5  billion  to  be  appropriated  for  aid  to  agri- 
culture in  the  next  fiscal  year;  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion by  at  least  $1.5  billion  to  sell  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  abroad  for  local 
currencies  to  aid  people  in  underdeveloped 
areas  seeking  to  partially  industrialize 
through  the  transition  period  when  farmers 
are  diverted  to  factories  and  expand  research 
on  new  uses  for  farm  products  as  requested 
by  the  President;  adrance  the  consumption 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  and  meat; 
accelerate  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
rural  development  program  with  a  separate 
budget  particularly  emphasizing  vocational 
retraining   and  the   establishment   of  new 


Indiutries,  especially  adapted  to  rural  a^as 
s\ifferlng  persistent  unemployment  like 
poultry  processing  plants,  vegetable  canfier- 
ies,  wool,  and  metalworklng  and  instnunint- 
maklng.  ] 

8.  Housing  and  roads:  Establish  national 
objective  of  adequate  boiislng  with  targdt  of 
1,500,000  units  of  new  housing  per  year;  ex- 
tend maximum  mortgage  term  to  40  years 
for  FHA  guaranteed  mortgages  and  requce 
present  one-half  of  1  percent  per  anniun  Pre- 
mium to  single  payment  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  mortgage  principal,  as  this  is  JustcAed 
by  the  actuarial  experience  of  FHA;  extend 
the  urban  renewal  program  for  5  years  and  In- 
crease the  appropriation  as  the  President  has 
requested  by  an  additional  $200  mlllloa  for 
the  next  fiscal  year;  require  metropolitan  area 
planning  as  an  element  of  applications  for 
url}an  renewal  projects  with  appropriate  ai- 
locatlons  in  new  housing  for  low-  and  mldldle- 
income  families  and  oxu:  older  citizens  jand 
require  fair  and  himianltarian  relocation  pro- 
grams for  families  and  small  busin^es 
displaced  by  Oovernment-alded  housing  con- 
struction or  federally  aided  highway  Con- 
struction. I 

9.  Unemployment  and  social  secuaity: 
Adopt  minimum  Federal  standards  of  un- 
employment compensation,  as  a  beginning, 
at  the  level  of  the  standards  advocated  by  the 
President  for  adoption  by  the  States  ^hce 
1954  which  include  maximum  benefits  eaual 
to  about  50  percent  of  the  worker's  average 
weekly  wage,  a  flat  duration  of  payment 
not  less  than  26  weeks  (now  the  rule 
States  with  about  30  percent  of  our 
working  force),  extersion  of  unemploj 
compensation  to  all  firms  with  one  or 
employees  and  to  the  5  million  State  and  k>cal 
government  workers  and  establishmeni  as 
permanent  of  the  expiring  unemployment 
coverage  provided  for  ex-servicemen;  imp  rove 
the  social-security  sjrstem  to  provide  the 
eqiiivalent  in  early  retirement  benefits  for 
men  now  provided  for  women,  to  reallsti^ly 
improve  benefits  in  accordance  with  exliing 
standards  of  living,  to  eliminate  the  lin  ita- 
tion  on  outside  earnings  and  to  pro  iride 
against  discrimination  in  employment  on 
grounds  of  age. 

10.  Health:  Enable  ekistlng  voluntary 
health  plans  to  extend  their  range  of  cc  ver- 
age  to  provide  for  older  people,  the  Indlj  ent, 
the  unemployed  and  others  who  are  not 
valid  actuarial  risks.  With  100  million 
Americans  now  carrying  some  form  of  he  ilth 
insurance  or  participating  in  private  vo  un- 
tary  health  plans  the  New  Deal -Fair  I>eal  pro- 
posal for  health  insurance  is  obsolete.  Utider 
a  Republican  health  protection  programs  the 
Government  would  be  helping  to  fill  in,  the 
vacant  places  created  in  the  private  econbmy 
rather  than  trying  to  replace  or  dlsplace|t. 

11.  Civil  rights,  inamigration,  and  |  en- 
couragement of  the  arts:  The  struggl^  for 
civil  rights  Is  the  soul  of  the  Republican 
Party.  To  obtain  equal  opportunity  fof  all 
is  vital  to  our  moral  standing,  especially 
with  the  1  billion  peoples  whose  ski|i  is 
yellow  or  black  and  who  represent  two-tUlrds 
of  the  population  of  the  free  world.  We 
should  continue  to  seek  Federal  legislatlop  to 
empower  the  Attorney  General  to  seeli^by 
civil  injunction  suit  to  safeguard  civil  rlihts 
of  any  person  who  cannot  otherwise  praect 
them  provided  by  law  wherever  Jeopardl 
we  should  remove  racial  dlscriminationj  in- 
herent in  our  immigration  system  pnd 
make  permanent  provision  for  refugees  and 
escapees  from  Communist  or  religious  perse- 
cution; we  need  to  open  up  deeper  spiritual 
values  in  o\u  own  covmtry  by  putting  hew 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  learning  knd 
scholarship,  upon  religious  brotherhood  and 
upon  encouragement  of  the  arts,  in  whlchioup 
Government  shoiild  now  take  a  fair  role  don- 
sistent  with  our  cultural  opportunities. 

12.  Congressional  investigations:  Rule!  of 
fair  procedxu-e  in  Congressional  Investigations 
should  be  uniformly  adopted  for  the  B<  use 


of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  ,equiva« 
lent  to  the  demands  of  due  proceMi  of  law. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  a  aibstan- 
tlal  number  of  Congressional  oommlttieM  now 
have  such  rules,  but  they  vary  In  content 
and  application.  Congressional  iQvestiga- 
tlon  is  vital.  Respect  for  It  is  equa^y  vltaL 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  8t$tei  haa 
established  the  guidelines  which  sho^d  now 
be  followed  in  the  Congress.  , 

There  is  no  radical  departure  froi^  stated 
Republican  Party  policy  involved  in  the 
program  I  have  outlined.  In  acting  |to  meet 
our  current  major  emergency  our  pArty  will 
be  following  the  dictates  laid  dowxTln  the 
1956  Republican  'platform  adopted  i  In  San 
Francisco.  This  states:  "We  are  p^xid  of 
and  shall  continue  our  far-reachi^  and 
sound  advances  in  matters  of  basic  hximan 
need,  expansion  of  social  security,  broadened 
coverage  in  unemployment  insiirai|ce,  im- 
proved housing  and  better  health  prdtectloa 
for  all  our  people.  We  are  determined  that 
our  Government  remain  warmly  responsive 
to  the  urgent  social  and  economic  if'oblems 
of  our  people.  To  these  beliefs  we  commit 
ourselves  as  we  present  this  record  foui  de- 
clare our  goals  for  the  future."  | 

Mr.  THYE.  In  practice,  RepJbllcana 
who  follow  Eisenhower  consider  Oovem- 
ment  insofar  as  it  undertakes  programs 
affecting  the  individual— aside  frpm  the 
administration  of  Justice,  customs,  de- 
fense, foreign  affairs,  and  other  functions 
traditionally  associated  with  Federal  sov- 
ereignty—to be  useful  as  a  coordinating 
and  stimulating  medium.  An  excellent 
example  is  Federal  aid  for  small  business 
development,  the  establishmeni  of  » 
Small  Business  Administration  to  assure 
small  business  its  fair  share  of  defense 
contracts,  of  technical  assistance  and  of 
direct  loans  where  small  business  cannot 
get  them  through  normal  com|nercial 
channels,  and  strong  antitrust  action  to 
free  competition.  i 

Every  party  has  a  soul  as  wall  as  a 
body.  The  body  of  our  party  t^  com- 
posed of  the  millions  of  citizetis  who 
adhere  to  it,  its  workers,  offlcialp,  plat- 
form and  doctrine.  The  soul  jof  our 
party  Is  in  the  spirit  of  LincoUi  in  Its 
twin  objectives  of  dignity  and  resject  for 
the  individual  and  the  indispensability 
of  the  private  economy  to  personal  free- 
dom. It  is  imder  these  twin  banners 
that  I  wish  to  see  our  party  enrt)ll  in  a 
program  of  action  worthy  of  it$  name 
and  of  its  Lincolnian  traditionj— truly 
the  first  great  American  voice  heralding 
modern  times. 
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Veterans  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
tremendous  success. 

Among  those  present  was  Benjamin  H. 
Chasin.  of  New  York  City,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  all  veterans'  organizations  and 
leaders  in  the  city's  civic  and  govern- 
mental affairs. 

In  adherence  to  the  theme  Brother- 
hood for  Peace  and  Freedom,  I  delivered 
the  following  address  in  accordance  with 
the  following  program  of  the  evening. 

PBOCaAK 

CALL  or  OKOm 

National  anthem,  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner: Ed  Scotti,  accompanied  by  Sylvia 
Schmidt. 

Pledge  of  allegiance. 

Invocation:  Aaron  B.  Ilson,  rabbi.  Temple 
Binal. 

Dinner. 

Welcome:  William  linger,  chairman. 

Toastmaster:  Hon.  Benjamin  Lencher,  pre- 
siding Judge,  Allegheny  County  courts. 

Welcome:  Morris  L.  Lieberman,  com- 
mander. Pittsburgh  Post.  No.  49,  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

Greetings :  Hon.  David  L.  Lawrence,  mayor. 
City  of  Pittsburgh. 

Greetings:  Hon.  John  J.  Kane,  chairman, 
board  of  county  commissioners. 

Introduction  of  guests:  Legion  of  Valor, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion,  Disabled 
American  War  Veterans.  AMVETS.  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Polish  War  Veterans,  United 
States  Navy  Veterans,  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
U.  8.  A. 

Report  on  Brandels  scholarship  fund: 
David  A.  Slgal,  past  commander.  Pittsburgh 
Poet.  No.  49,  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Presentation  of  annual  award. 

Address:  Hon.  Jambb  E.  Van  Zani>t,  past 
commander  in  chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Introduction  of  guests. 

Address:  Bcnjamm  H.  Chasin,  national 
commander,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  U.  S.  A. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Burrell, 
pastor.  Mount  Ararat  Baptist  Church. 

Taps:  Daniel  B.  Cook,  American  Legion. 

SPEBCR    BT    RZFKESUfTATnnE    Jakzs     E.     Vak 
Zandt.  MifMBn  or  Concbkss,  20th  Distbict 

or      PlNNSTXVANlA.      AT      IH«     220      AMKUAL 

GooD-Wnj.  DiNNm  or  PrrrssuBCB  Post, 
No.  49,  JrwisH  Was  Vetzraks,  FzasnAST 
18,  1958 

This  extraordinary  meeting  for  the 
achievement  of  brotherhood  operates,  it 
seems  to  me,  under  the  impact  of  high 
drama. 

This  is  a  meeting  of  Christians  and  Jews 
tmder  the  qmnsorship  ot  the  22d  annual 
good-will  dinner  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Pittsbvirgh  Poet,  No.  49. 

Its  basic  purpose  is  understanding,  under- 
standing between  peoples  of  differing  b(u:lE- 
grounds,  and  its  more  immediate  Influence 
derives  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Twice  this  Pittsburgh  Post.  No.  49,  has  been 
dted  by  the  conference  for  its  contribu- 
tions to  brotherhood. 

When  I  speak  of  the  Impact  of  high 
drama.  What  do  I  mean? 

I  mean  that  we  are  here  to  promote 
brotherhood  in  an  age  of  the  most  ruthless 
mass  slaughter  known  in  the  history  of  man. 

I  mean  that  the  primary  sponsors  of  this 
event,  seeking  brotherhood,  are  a  group  of 
war  veterans — ^Americans  who  come  from  a 
race  that  of  all  the  races  of  m^n""^  has 
perhaps  been  denied  the  benefits  of  brother- 
hood more  than  any  other  people. 

Thus  QUI  common  gocd  toolset  Is  brother- 
hood. 


The  threat,  however,  that  brings  us  to- 
gether tonight  goes  back  far  Into  the  oor- 
rtdon  of  time;  yes  to  the  days  of  the  aa- 
clents  and  antiquity. 

We  have  seen  and  are  seeing,  as  I  speak. 
Tact  world  changes  on  the  surface. 

We  travel  faster  and  we  travel  farther  to 
the  point  we  are  now  engaged  in  conquering 
outer  space. 

We  have  advanced  from  murdering  each 
other  with  stones  and  clubs  to  the  \ise  of 
atomic  science  and  radiation. 

We  can  do  today,  with  one  bomb,  one  sin- 
gle bomb.  In  terms  of  explosive  force,  what 
aU  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States 
did,  with  aU  prevlo\u  bombs  put  together. 
In  the  whole  of  World  War  IL 

I  cannot  resist  repeating  myself  there  Is  as 
much  explosive  force  in  one  of  our  hydrogen 
bombs  today  as  there  was  In  all  the  bombs 
we  exploded  in  aU  the  theaters  of  war  in  the 
whole  of  World  War  II. 

We  have  seen  World  War  n  reduce  the 
most  civUlzed  races  of  man  to  the  bottom- 
most limits  of  disgrace. 

In  fact,  it  was  found  necessary  to  coin  a 
new  word  to  classify  the  monumental  scope 
of  what  many  regard  as  the  greatest  crime 
In  history. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  word  is 
genocide. 

Thus  when  I  say  that  we  meet  here  tonight 
under  the  Impact  of  high  drama  it  is  because 
I  And  a  certain  Irony  In  the  amazing  fact 
that  it  is  under  the  sponsorship  o(  America's 
Jewish  War  Veterans  that  brotbvhood  Is 
here  being  advanced. 

For  mark  you  the  greatest  single  sufferers 
from  a  vicious  defiance  of  brotherhood  were 
precisely  the  Jewish  people,  one-third  of 
whom — 6  mUlion — were  destroyed  in  miu-der 
factories  on  a  basis  of  incredible  mass 
execution. 

There  is  no  greater  tribute  that  the  Jewish 
people  can  thiis  perhaps  unconsciously  pay 
themselves  than  to  continue  to  cry  out  to 
mankind  "brotherhood,  brotherhood." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  peoples  in 
other  times,  in  protest  against  so  horrible  a 
crime,  would  have  made  the  blood  flow  with 
cries  of  "revenge,  revenge." 

To  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  bears 
noble  testimony  to  the  deeply  imbedded  in- 
fluence of  religion  and  respect  for  law  and 
order  among  the  Jewish  people. 

To  me  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  American 
conununity,  as  exemplified  here  in  Pittsburgh 
tonight,  that  in  this  audience  Joined  with 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  this  common  goal 
for  amity  and  friendship  are  the  distin- 
guished leaders  in  organized  veterandom  and 
In  the  city's  civic  and  governmental  affairs. 

This  meeting  tonight  may  be  but  a  tiny 
candle  In  a  very  wicked  world,  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  bxim  brightly  and  it  seems  to 
have  In  It  the  eternal  fire  of  truth  which 
nothing  can  extinguish. 

Let  no  one  attempt  to  deny  the  truth 
that  the  world's  foremost  enemy  of  brother- 
hood today  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead  of  mutual  understanding  the 
butchers  of  Budapest  exploit  friction  wher- 
ever the  faintest  signs  of  discontent  can 
be  discovered  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

For  example.  Korea,  Formosa,  Indochina, 
Malaya.  Iran,  French  North  Africa,  India  and 
Pakistan,  Sues  and  the  Middle  East.  Guate- 
mala, and  Cyprus. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord constitute  a  way  of  international  life. 
With  Ma  the  universal  emphasis  Is  upon 
tootherhood. 

I  ask  In  all  sincerity  can  this  be  denied? 
Have  we  not  the  fruits  of  our  precessions 
In  our  passion  for  peace? 

b  It  not  trtie  actions  speak  louder  than 
words? 

As  a  Nation  we  demobilised  after  World 
War  n.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 


Union  dropped  the  Iron  Curtain  around  it- 
self and  its  satellltee  and  then  began  to  arm 
to  the  teeth. 

There  was  no  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization until  the  Soviet  Union  literaUy 
forced  it  on  the  West  by  a  series  of  naked 
aggressions. 

We  promised  the  Philippines  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Philippines  have  it. 

The  states  ttiat  border  on  the  Soviet  Union 
are  Soviet  sateUites. 

Many  are  wholly  dominated  by  tbe  Krem- 
lin. 

Can  that.  In  relation  to  the  United  States, 
be  said  of  Canada,  of  Mexico,  or  of  Cuba? 

To  me  it  seems  crystal  clear  that  our  con- 
cept of  brotherhood  is  the  key  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world. 

To  me  it  is  Just  as  clear  as  it  can  l>e  that 
the  opposite  of  Iwotherhood — police  terror — 
is  the  key  to  the  survival  of  the  Communist 
empire? 

To  me  it  is  a  source  of  some  misgiving  that 
we  have  to  pause  on  our  hc»ne  ground — 
here  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  other  cities  and 
communities  of  the  United  States — to  preach 
brotherhood  where  brotherhood  should  be 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

But  the  establisiiment  of  genuine  brother- 
hood being  necessary — as  Indeed  it  Is — I 
know  of  no  better  process  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  than  the  process  you  have 
adopted. 

Your  objective  of  real  brotherhood  is  espe- 
cially to  be  honored  because  to  so  naany  the 
task  you  have  embarked  upon  seems  so  hope- 
less. 

And  yet  is  it  hopeless? 

Rather  to  me  it  seems  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  regardless  of  its  powerful  position  in 
world  affairs,  may  very  well  constitute  the 
last  frontier  of  organized  atheistic  influence. 

To  me  it  seems  that  partly  from  the  work 
of  such  organizations  as  tills  our  Nation  to- 
day enjoys  what  It  never  enjoyed  in  such 
fullness  before;  namely,  solidarity. 

The  very  nature  of  racial  prejudice  In  the 
United  States  is  on  the  decline. 

This  Is  evident  by  the  character  of  legisla- 
tion l>eing  adopted  against  it. 

It  is  manifested  in  the  language  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  single-minded  tenor  of  the  public 
press  is  further  evidence  that  bigotry  is 
gradually  diminishing. 

Its  state  of  decline  may  not  please  us  all. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  Ixing  beaten 
by  the  forcee  of  tolerance  and  brotherhood? 

Against  aU  this  the  only  organized  inter- 
national force  to  oppose  bttJtherhood  is  the 
menace  of  world  communism. 

It  probably  reached  its  highest  hope  when 
Khrushchev  announced  to  the  United  States, 
I  quote,  "We  wUl  bury  you." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  wo\ild  really 
be  some  biurlal. 

Nevertheless  the  power  to  achieve  sucb  a 
sinister  objective  does  Indeed  exist. 

We  have  in  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
Union  the  remaining  single  stubborn  force 
against  man's  rise — ^his  rise  from  the  statics 
of  a  lieast  that  walks  like  a  man — to  the 
status  of  a  civilized  creature,  who  holy  writ 
testifies  is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Our  age.  as  exemplified  on  American  soil, 
has  learned  the  wisdom  of  adj\istment  be- 
tween economic  existence  and  the  nobleet 
aspirations  of  the  human  spirit. 

Thiu  brotherhood  for  us  has  oome  to  mean 
a  sane  and  a  J\ist  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  wealth,  and  genius,  and  labor,  ^nytng 
all  the  peoples  of  niankind. 

It  may  be  described  as  the  economic  im- 
plementation of  brotherhood. 

In  our  idea  of  brotherhood  there  are  oer- 
tain  basic  precepts  which  constitute  the  f  un« 
dament.a1  law  of  the  United  States  as  em- 
bodied In  our  Constitution. 

In  a  few  words,  it  Is  caUed  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 
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Mora  literally,  ladle*  and  gentlemen,  It 
means  equality  of  opportunity. 

It  means  that  I  have  no  right  to  greater 
opportunity  because  I  am  a  CbrlBtlan  than 
others  who  are  not. 
It  means  equal  justice  under  law. 
It  means  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
It  means  free  enterprise. 
It  means  antitmst. 

Thus  the  cardinal  principles  of  brother- 
.hood  are  put  Into  practical  form  and  re- 
duced to  the  facts  of  our  everyday  life. 

The  term  "brotherhood"  ceases  to  be  an 
empty  slogan  or  a  vague  unachievable  dream. 
In  reality  it  becomes  a  living  fact. 
We  call  it  freedom. 

We  stand  ready  to  die  for  It  as  so  many  of 
our  kinsmen  did  In  every  war  In  which  this 
Nation  was  engaged. 

Brotherhood  is  the  essence  of  the  struggle 
that  now  engages  manUnd. 

Logically  then,  we  have  two  forces  In  this 
hour  of  history  conductive  to  world  brother- 
hood and  brotherhood  here  at  home. 

One  Is  the  ancient  one  that  motivates  a 
group  like  this. 

It  has  its  origins  In  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

It  Is  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood  Itself  for 
Its  own  sake. 

Its  Biblical  quality  Is  Invested  with  com- 
passion. 

It  speaks  in  terms  of  loving  your  neighbor 
as  yourself. 

It  breathes  love  of  humanity  in  the  noblest 
and  the  strongest  sense. 

The  other  force  conducive  to  world  broth- 
erhood in  this  hour  is  the  rule  of  law — 
achieved  through  diplomacy  and  legislation 
and  action  by  agreement  and  consent. 

Legislation  for  brotherhood  is  impossible 
if  the  Incentive  for  it  does  not  exist  In  the 
hearts  of  the  peoples  in  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  incentive  now  exists  and  was  planted 
among  people  In  the  first  Instance  by  the 
splrltTial  influences  of  the  religions  in  which 
we  worship. 

It  got  additional  impetiis  from  the  waste 
and  the  horror  and  the  sacrifice  of  war. 

You  may  ask,  How  has  this  legislative 
brotherhood  of  which  I  speak  been  made 
actual  and  where  is  it? 

It  baa  been  made  actual,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, to  a  considerable  degree,  in  oui  own 
time  by  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  has  been  made  actual  by  giving  to  the 
Western  World  such  organizations  as  the 
Exu-opean  Economic  Community,  an  organi- 
zation of  six  nations  known  as  the  Euromar- 
ket. 

It  has  been  brought  Into  dynamic  life  by 
forging  the  organization  of  Euratom,  or  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community. 

Then,  too,  there  are  kindred  organizations 
that  bind  people  to  people  Instead  of  sepa- 
rating them  into  antagonistic  groups. 

These  are,  for  instance,  the  Benelvix  coun- 
tries uniting  for  purposes  of  a  customs 
union — Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  L\ix- 
embourg. 

There  is  the  Conunittee  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

There  Is  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  of  the  U.  N. 

There  is  the  European  Defense  Community 
and  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 
We  have  Eurafrica^-or  the  economic  co- 
operative    arrangement     between     Western 
Europe  and  Africa. 

There  is  the  potentially  powerful  NATO 

or  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — and 
there  is  the  Western  European  Union  and 
there  are  still  others. 

In  speaking  of  these  mutual  alliances  I 
am  not  blind,  of  course,  to  the  factor  of 
compulsion  that  to  some  degree  beclouds 
the  pvu-ity  of  the  brotherhood  involved. 

Yes;  there  is  the  overwhelming  compul- 
sion of  a  common  danger  In  the  brother- 
hood that  Is  predicated  less  upon  idealism 
and  more  upon  a  universal  peril. 
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As  a  result  we  have  nations  that  .. 
some  Instances  savage  enemies  only  y 
day.    Yet    today   they   are   bound   together 
with  hoops  of  steel  in  mutusd  defenses, 

^t  may  be  that  they  fight  side  by  side  not 

out  of  love,  but  because  otherwise  theyjmay 
be  destroyed  one  by  one.  | 

But  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  oiit  of 
this  huddled  grouping  for  Joint  protection 
and  Joint  prosperity  and  Joint  survival,  nme- 
thlng  whole  and  altogether  genuine  maa  not 
evolve?  T 

Could  it  be  said  that  we  here  on  thl#  soli 
were  united  as  a  colonial  people  during  the 
days  of  our  beginning? 

Yet  observe  what  a  glorious  republic  has 
been  fashioned  out  of  the  Thirteen  i  Colo- 
nies— now  48  States — comprising  a  p-eat 
Federal  Union. 

In  terms  of  brotherhood — yes.  In  any 
sense — where  in  all  history  do  we  have  any- 
thing comparable? 

If  it  was  done  hera  why  not  Europe?  Why 
not  the  world? 

Thus  we  have  two  mighty  forces  con  merg- 
ing for  the  greater  grandeiu-  of  mankli  id  In 
this  hour  of  the  world's  history. 

On  one  hand  we  have  brotherhood  tl  at  Is 
a  pure  striving  for  mankind's  love  of  :  oan- 
klnd.  a  goal  2,000  years  old. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  brotheiliood 
thrust  upon  man  by  wild  forces  lest  ho  per- 
ish without  it.  1 

For  me  it  is  not  dllBcuIt  to  see  the  l  nger 
of  Ood  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

To  state  my  theme  briefly  tonight.  I  ]  ut  it 
this  way: 

It  is  the  function  of  the  National  Co  ifer- 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  the  1  Itts- 
bxurgh  Jewish  War  Veterans,  In  fact  ail  of 
us,  to  feed  into  the  compulsive  brotheitiood 
the  warm  milk  of  the  brotherhood  that  acta 
from  our  heart's  desire  rather  than  jTrom 
mutual  fear. 

In  the  end — and  I  do  not  mean  the  mll- 
lenlum — we  shall  have,  I  am  convino  >d.  a 
strong  and  decent  order  of  Intematloni  1  co- 
operation. 

Economic  Integration  across  frontier!  will 
help  to  destroy  suspicion  across  Irontli  rs. 

It  will  be  an  enlargement  really  oi  the 
picture  I  see  before  me  at  this  momeni . 

Just  as  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jev  can 
dine  and  talk  together  as  we  are  doio  g  on 
a  high  level  of  mutual  respect  here  tot  Ight, 
so  sovereign  nations  are  moving  towan  the 
same  manner  of  international  amity  U  the 
field  of  economics  and  diplomacy  and  soli- 
tics. 

Maybe  the  progress  toward  geniiu  and 
ideal  brotherhood  is  slow. 

But  what  we  have  among  the  nationi  la  a 
growing  cooperative  technique  Integtated 
with  a  common  economic  life,  a  common  pas- 
sion for  freedom,  a  concerted  hate  of  tyr^ny. 

If  some  of  this  Integration  is  force  I  by 
circumstances  there  is  still  much  to  i  om- 
mand  mutual  respect. 

And  if  we  have  mutual  respect,  there  s  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  mutual  understan  ling 
will  foUow.  ~ 

Once  you  have  that  most  meaningful  of 
all  words — understanding — you  are  already 
on  the  highroad  toward  brotherhood,    i 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  am  plfead- 
ing  for  tonight  is  a  form  of  private  busfeess 
infiltration,  if  you  like,  into  the  heaxjt  of 
the  world  along  with  pure  idealism.         ( 

it  U  do 
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It  is  a  commerce,  of  course,  but  ., 
merce  on  a  level  of  statesmanship. 

As  of  now  its  effect  is  working  in  limited 
geographical  areas  concentrated  mostly  in 
Canada,  Latin  America,  and  Western  Exitope, 

Yet  it  is  not  vridely  enough  acclaimed. 

What  we  have  done  toward  the  go4  of 
brotherhood  through  the  path  of  conuwerce 
may  be  as  yet  little  vmderstood.  but  It  is 
enormously  effective. 

We  have  moved  from  motivations  of  I  ex- 
ploitation to  motivations  of  mutual  beiiflt. 


I  Insist  that  the  springs  of  th^  moral 
advance  from  commerce  for  greed  to  com- 
merce for  the  material  benefit  of  all  are  to 
be  found  in  the  teachings  of  whldh  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  are  noted  ezampleai 

Good  business  goes  well,  in  fact  tjest,  with 
high  ideals.  | 

Was  it  not  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Brandels  who  said  that  no  contract  is  a 
good  contract  unless  it  benefits  bo|h  sides? 

I  doubt  if  in  the  20th  century,  or  the  19th. 
there  was  a  prophet,  a  lawyer,  or  a  jurist  who 
better  understood  the  meaning  of  jthe  word 
"contract"  than  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels. 

We  have  lived  through  enough  centiiriea 
now,  since  the  birth  of  our  two  religions,  to 
know  that  brotherhood  is  not  a  wold  merely 
to  be  bandied  about  like  some  klxid  of  re- 
ligious advertising  slogan.  [ 

Brotherhood,  to  use  a  bit  of  gofemment 
Jargon,  has  to  be  implemented.         ] 

We  have  implemented  It  tlu-ougnout  our 
history.  j 

The  evidence  is  all  about  us. 

It  stands  out  in  our  relations  with  our 
neighbors  and  with  our  allies.  [ 

It  stands  out  in  our  conunltmenv  in  the 
Far  East,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  ii^  Europe. 

If  we  have  been  remiss  it  is  not 
have  permitted  our  moral  vlewpo 
terlorate. 

It  Is  rather  because  we  have 
capacity   to    use   force    to   lose   soi 
power  for  inflicting  punishment  fi 
or  more  devastatingly  than  was  p<lsslble  in 
relation  to  Soviet  progress  in  the  same  field. 

But  moral  values  have  a  touglknees  all 
their  own.  i 

In  this  connection  the  Jewish  war  Vet- 
erans, as  an  organiaation.  is  a  keeper  of  the 
light.  7 

Therefore,  so  long  as  the  flame  holds,  so 
long  shall  we  have  freedom  and  prosperity, 
security  and  peace,  for  ourselves  aid  for  all 
the  Free  World. 

Since  we  are  assembled  here  thli  evening 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  enduring^rinciples 
of  real  brotherhood,  may  I  conclude  my  dis- 
course with  this  sincere  prayer  bw  Fanny 
HeasllpLea:  | 

"Anything.  CJod.  but  hat*— 1  have  known  It 
in  my  day — and  the  best  it  does  is  to  scar 
your  soul  and  eat  your  heart  away. 

"We  must  know  more  than  hats  as  the 
years  go  reeling  on,  for  the  stars  sui  vlve  and 
the  spring  survives — only  man  dcoles  the 
dawn. 

"God,  if  one  prayer  be  mine  Ixlfore  the 
cloud  wrapped  end,  I  am  sick  of  liate  and 
the  waste  it  makes,  let  me  be  my  >rother's 
mend."  ^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAnrx  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTA|nVBS 

Wednesday.  February  19. 19^9 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m^t  Ken- 
neth Roberts  for  the  first  time  laack  In 
the  twenties  when  I  was  a  meibber  of 
the  Maine  Legislature.  It  muit  have 
been  either  in  1925  or  in  1927.  |ioberts 
was  then  doing  some  articles  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  billboard 
evil  on  our  highways.  I  was  working 
diligently  and  not  too  successfully  in 
our  legislature  for  leglslationio  curb 
these  evils.  Prom  these  conta<^  in  a 
common  cause  there  grew  ultimately  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship  which  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfying  of  mjf  life. 


Kenneth  Roberts,  let  me  say.  was  a 
superb  polemical  writer.  When  any- 
thing struck  him  as  vulgar  or  crass  or 
shoddy  or  dishonest  he  wrote  about  it 
with  ferocity  and  I  never  knew  him  to  be 
ferocious  without  good  cause.  The  best 
example  oi  his  polemical  writing  that  I 
think  of  offhand  is  a  piece  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  for  November  6.  1948. 
enUtled  "TJon't  Say  That  About  Maine." 
This  was  a  retort  to  the  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee  who  had  written  slightingly  of 
the  northern  New  England  States  as  a 
region  without  culture.  inhaUted  <mly 
by  hunters  and  fishermen.  I  <kmt  re- 
m^nber  ever  reading  anjrwbere  a  more 
effective  refutation  of  a  stupid  error  om 
the  part  of  a  historian  whose  genersJ 
scholarship  Mr.  Roberts  would  probably 
have  been  the  last  to  deny. 

When  I  first  met  Kenneth  Roberts  he 
was  a  staff  writer  for  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion as  a  reporter  and  writer  of  special 
articles.  He  had  also  written  nine  books 
about  such  subjects  as  immigration, 
travel,  collecting  antiques.  His  studies 
on  immigration  had  an  important  part 
in  bringing  about  the  legislation  in  this 
field  passed  in  the  twenties  But  tie  bad 
written  no  fiction. 

If  Roberts  had  consulted  me  about 
breaking  into  the  field  of  flcUon 
when  he  was  well  past  40  years  old.  I 
should  have  advised  him  strongly 
against  It.  I  should  almost  certainly 
have  advised  him  particularly  against 
writing  fiction  dealing  with  events  long 
past.  I  should  have  pointed  out  that 
he  was  at  the  top  of  his  profession  for 
the  kind  of  wrltins  that  he  did  which 
was  expository  and  humorous.  Pinan- 
clally  it  was  pretty  rewarding.  I  should 
have  told  him,  what,  to  be  sure  he  knew 
better  than  I.  that  fiction,  at  best,  was 
a  heavy  gamble,  that  he  had  no  estab- 
lished talent  for  writing  it  and  that 
fiction  about  the  past — I  forbear  using 
the  term  "historical  novel" — would  be  a 
particularly  hazardous  venture.  Books 
about  the  past  were  likely  to  be  either 
very  dull  and  pedantic,  or  so  inaccurate 
as  to  be  gross  perversions  of  the  truth, 
fantasies  having  little  relation  to  actual 
events.  Some  were  both  dull  and  in- 
accurate. 

Bfr.  Roberts  did  not  seek  my  advice 
about  the  kind  of  writing  he  was  to  en- 
gage in  and  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
know  that,  if  I  had  given  him  the  advice 
that  I  would  have  given  him.  he  woxUd 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  ignore  it. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  lire  in  history  as 
the  writer  of  the  greatest  novels  thus  far 
written  about  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  first  of  these 
novels.  Arundel,  was  published  in  1930. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Lively  Lady  in 
1931,  Rabble  in  Arms  in  1933,  Captain 
Caution  in  1934.  Northwest  Passage  in 
1938.  OUver  Wiswell  in  1940,  and  lordia 
BaUey  in  1947. 

Mr.  Roberts  amply  earned  the  tiUe  of 
novelist.  He  could  write  fiction  yet  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  reporter.  He  was 
a  more  carefiil  historian  than  the  pro- 
fessional historians.  He  was  pitiless  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  facts. 

What  interested  him  supremely  were 
the  epic  /xMwpaigTMl  of  the  Northern 
Army  from  the  maixh  to  Quebec  in 


1775,  to  the  battles  at  Saratoga  In  1777. 
These  campaigns  interested  him  be- 
cause he  f  dt  cloee  to  them.  His  great- 
great-grandfather  and  two  other  rela- 
tives had  fought  at  the  siege  of  Louis- 
burg  in  1745;  three  others  were  in  the 
army  that  attacked  Tlconderoga  in 
1759.  Two  oi  his  great-great-grand- 
fathers wov  captains  in  the  Continen- 
tal Army  during  the  march  to  Quebec 
in  1775,  the  retreat  from  Tlconderoga 
and  the  battles  at  Saratoga  in  1777  and 
at  Valley  Forge  in  1778. 

Roberts'  great-grandfather,  Daniel 
Naaon.  between  1807  and  1826.  had  been 
captain  of  the  brigs  WiUiam,  Neutrality. 
Charles.  Advance,  Orestes.  Commodore 
Preble,  and  Watchman.  He  had  com- 
manded the  ship  Olive  Branch,  and  the 
privateer  brig  Macdonough.  all  deepwa- 
ter  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  small  town, 
Arundel,  now  called  Kennebunkport. 

Mr.  Roberts  wrote  fiction  set  in  the 
Revolutionary  period  because  of  his  in- 
tense interest  in  the  life  of  his  ancestors 
and  the  ancestors  of  his  neighbors.  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
professor  in  any  American  college  or 
university  during  the  present  century 
who  knew  American  history  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  century  as  inti- 
mately and  familiarly  as  Roberts. 

Arvmdel.  the  first  of  Roberts'  novels, 
was  acclaimed  by  the  critics  t>ut  did  not 
sell  sensationally.  His  next  three  were 
well  received  but  not  great  money- 
makers. However.  Northwest  Passage 
was  a  best  seller,  and  attracted  atten- 
tion to  his  earlier  books.  All  his  novels 
after  Northwest  Passage  were  almost 
immediately  on  the  best-seller  list 

An  Interesting  peciiliarity  of  Roberts' 
novels  was  that  they  were  all  written  in 
the  first  person.  Nine  novels  written  in 
that  technique  are  unusual.  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  another  successful  American 
novelist  of  the  i>eriod.  writes  that  no  one 
has  used  the  first  person  so  effectively  as 
Mr.  Roberts  since  Blackmore  used  it  in 
Loma  Doone.  published  in  1869. 

In  an  autobiography,  I  Wanted  to 
Write.  Roberts  tells  of  the  pains  which 
he  took  in  his  novels  and  of  his  struggles 
in  writing  them.  He  would  even  re- 
cast paragraphs  and  sentences  to  have  a 
sentence  end  where  he  wanted  it  to  end 
on  a  particular  page.  A  facsimile  of  any 
simple  page  of  his  manuscripts,  all  writ- 
ten in  longhand,  shows  the  pains  which 
he  took.  The  mortality  of  words  in  his 
first  draft  was  terrific.  By  the  time  a 
word  had  survived  Roberts'  revisions  you 
could  be  sure  that  it  was  not  on  his  pages 
as  a  result  ot  carelessness  or  by  any  ac- 
cident. His  words  were  considered  as 
carefully  as  a  master's  move  in  chess. 

Roberts  suffered  acutely  from  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  source  material,  and  even 
more  iiom  the  lnaccursu:ies  of  historical 
writers.  Clara  Claasen  of  the  Double- 
day  firm,  which  was  his  publisher,  has 
given  some  interesting  examples  ot  this 
in  an  article  on  the  literary  detective 
work  in  Robots  novels.  Itme  and  again 
Roberts  has  been  proved  right  when  the 
historical  accuracy  of  his  writings  was 
impugned  by  one  critic  or  another. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  admired  most 
about  Kenneth  Roberts  was  his  self- 
dVKr<p"n^    By  nature  he  was  a  friendly 


and  convivial  man.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  friends  and  endlessly  kind  to  them, 
but  nothing  ever  interfered  with  bis 
work.  He  drove  himself  mercilessly  on 
his  tasks;  he  never  puttered  or  fiddled. 
He  might  have  been  more  p(H>ular  with 
his  neighbors  if  he  had  taken  more  time 
tor  the  usual  pursuits  of  smalltown  life. 
Elennebunk  is  a  town  of  4,500  people  and 
Kaonebunkport.  where  he  made  his 
home  in  the  later  years  of  his  liffr— a 
very  beautiful  hcHne  it  was — is  a  town  of 
1.500.  He  didn't  belong  to  any  of  the 
service  clul)6  or  go  to  cocktail  parties  or 
even  dine  out  with  friends.  I^iey  came 
to  him. 

In  the  later  part  of  his  life  Roberts 
became  deeply  interested  in  water  dows-> 
ing  through  the  extraordinary  skiU 
and  remarkable  achievements  of  his 
friend  and  neighbor,  Henry  Oross.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  understand  water 
dowsing  but  in  the  face  of  what  he  saw 
Gross  do,  he  could  not  doubt  the  fact. 
He  wrote  about  what  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  and  thus  made  himself  a 
target  of  obloquy  from  scientists,  quasl- 
scientists.  pseudo-scientists  and  scoffers 
of  all  kinds.  He  came  to  have  the  same 
fierce  contempt  for  scientists  who 
would  not  face  the  facts  about  water 
dowsing  as  he  did  for  historians  who 
did  not  bother  to  ascertain  the  facts 
about  history. 

Henry  Gross  was  a  game  warden, 
when  Roberts  first  met  him  in  1947.  a 
lover  of  the  outdoors  and  as  ingenuous 
a  man  as  ever  lived.  Prom  the  a^e  of 
12  Gross  had  been  able  to  tell  by  a  dows- 
ing rod  where  water  was  to  be  found. 
That  was  alL 

Roberts'  Interest  and  curiosity  led  him 
to  correspond  about  dowsing  with  CoL 
Bell,  the  president  of  the  long-estab- 
lished British  Society  of  Dowsers,  and 
with  Miss  Evelyn  Penrose,  an  English- 
woman, at  one  time  official  water  dowser 
in  British  Columbia.  She  had  been 
called  to  his  attention  by  an  article  in 
Blackwood's  magazine  written  at  least 
10  years  previously.  Roberts  thus 
learned  the  abilities  and  habits  of  for- 
mer capable  dowsers  who  could  not  only 
locate  water  but  could  determine  its  rate 
of  fiow,  potability,  depth  of  the  vein, 
and  so  forth.  In  this  way  Gross  ac- 
quired his  capacity  to  do  the  most  amas- 
Ing  feats. 

In  1949  Oross  sat  in  Roberts'  house 
in  Kennebunkport  and  working  from  a 
map,  located  subterranean  freshwater  in 
Bermuda,  an  island  that  had  relied  en- 
tirely on  catching  and  storing  rainwater. 
These  locations  from  the  map  were  con- 
firmed a  few  months  later  on  the  groimd 
in  Bermuda. 

Roberts'  interest  in  Gross  resulted  in 
three  books:  Henry  Gross  and  His  Dows- 
ing Rod.  1951;  Hie  Seventh  Sense.  1953: 
Water  Unlimited,  1957. 

With  Gross'  advice  Roberts  brought 
his  own  land  Rocky  Pastures,  into  ver- 
dure until  it  is  now  a  delight  to  see. 
Using  native  stone  Rot>erts  also  biiilt 
his  beautiful  home  and  furnished  it  with 
the  beautiful  examples  of  old  American 
craftsmanship  of  the  18th  and  early  I9th 
centuries  as  well  as  with  things  of  beauty 
collected  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Ht  had 
been  in  Siberia  with  General  Qravcs  in 
1919. 
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The  building  of  this  house  and  the 
making  at  the  green  estate  which  sur- 
rounds it  absorbed  the  energies  of  Ken- 
neth Roberts  after  the  success  of  his 
earlier  novels.  All  the  time,  too.  he  was 
writing  his  later  books.  The  place  is  an- 
other revelation  of  the  kind  of  man  he 
was:  beauty  loving,  exact,  practical,  in- 
domitable. To  see  these  acres,  Rocky 
Pastures,  on  a  brilliant  summer's  day, 
preferably  at  noon  imder  a  blazing  sun. 
is  to  marvel  at  the  green  meadows,  t^ 
ponds,  the  many  kinds  of  trees,  the  gar- 
dens rich  in  vegetables  and  flowers. 
These  things  were  not  there  when  Rob- 
erts bought  the  fields,  which  stretch  from 
the  winding  covmtry  road  to  the  sea. 
Then  the  land  was  wild  and  barren,  cov- 
ered with  the  confused  and  tangled  bush 
of  untilled  land. 

With  Henry  Gross  at  his  side.  Kenneth 
Roberts  brought  the  water  up  from  un- 
derground, and  with  the  tractor,  the 
plough  and  the  spade,  made  the  place 
the  expanse  of  growth  and  beauty  it  is 
today,  as  much  a  tribute  to  a  master 
craftsman  as  any  of  his  books. 

It  was  like  Roberts,  too.  that  when  he 
could  buy  land  and  build  a  house,  he 
stayed  home  in  Kennebunkport  where  he 
belonged  and  where  his  forefathers  were 
bom,  fought,  and  burled. 

While  it  is  imdoubtedly  as  a  novelist 
primarily  that  Roberts  will  live,  his 
other  work  was  so  important  and  so  am- 
ple that  it  ought  to  siu^ve.  Among  his 
humorous  pieces,  my  favorite  is  It  Must 
Be  Your  Tonsils.  But  all  the  pieces 
collected  in  his  book.  For  Authors  Only, 
have  enduring  merit. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  about  Rob- 
erts because  it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize 
that  his  work  is  done.  I  never  had  a 
more  generous  or  more  engaging  friend 
wad  th«  evoiings  that  I  have  spent  in 
his  company  are  among  the  most  mem- 
orably pleasant  of  my  life. 

The  phrase  "great  American"  is  badly 
overworked.  But  Roberts  was  a  major 
figure  in  American  letters  because  he 
was  so  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  his 
country  and  his  countryside  of  Maine. 
The  country  that  he  so  revered  will  not 
forget  him.  If  there  is  an  eternity  be- 
yond time.  I  believe  that  he  will  be  re- 
membered even  by  the  men  who  marched 
to  Quebec  in  1775  and  died  a  hundred 
years  or  more  before  Roberts  was  bom. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Conoressiokal  REccmo.  I  wish 
to  include  the  opening  statement  which 
I  made  over  channel  13.  WQED.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  on  Friday,  February  14,  con- 
cerning the  tmemployment  problem  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Since  appearing  on  TV.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  and  telephone  caUs 
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from  listeners  who  agreed  entirely  withi 
the  program  that  I  have  suggested. 

We  are  now  about  to  close  the  second 
month  of  this  session  of  Congress.  Tha 
unemployment  rolls  are  continuing  td 
rise,  and  we  have  not  yet  come  up  with 
any  real  workable  program.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  checks  are  running 
out  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem^ 
ployed,  and  their  outlook  for  secxiring 
work  beccanes  worse  with  the  mountinji 
roUs. 

The  unemployed  In  this  region  an 
locriclng  to  the  Congress,  because  up  t0 
date  the  administration  has  failed  mis-f 
erably.  I 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  other  Congressmen  and  remedial  legr 
islation  can  be  Introduced  and  approve^ 
so  that  the  wheels  of  industry  will  movi 
again.  How  fast  this  will  occur  depends 
upon  us.  We  must  all  share  this 
sponsibility. 

Solution  to  nNZMPLOTium 

Ike  sees  job  pickup  in  March. 

"We  have  had  most  of  our  bad  news  on 
unemployment  front.     Every  Indication 
that  March  will  see  the  start  of  a  pickup 
Job  opportunities." 

And,  after  assiuing  the  American  p«opl 
that  they  must  have  confidence  in  the  f  ut 
and  in  the  economy  of  the  country,  the  Prest 
dent  and  his  wife  left  for  a  10-day  vacatio^ 
on  the  plantation  of  former  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Humphreys  in  Georgia.  T 

He   pointed   out  before   leaving,   that  hk 
administration  had  taken  two  great  steps 
halt  our  sliding  economy  and  create  Jobs  fa 
those  needing  them. 

The  first  was  lowering  the  Interest  ratis 
on  money,  th\i8  providing  for  a  boom  in  tb  » 
hoxising  industry. 

The  second  was  the  proposed  $2  billion 
program  to  build  new,  and  renovate  and 
modernize,  old  post  office  buildings.  This 
would  give  our  economy  a  shot  in  the  anti 
and  provide  much  needed  employment. 

He  didn't  state  that  it  was  the  policy  maim- 
ers of  his  administration,  with  his  approval, 
of  course,  who  raised  the  Interest  rates  ofi 
money  and  created  the  tight  money  situatloti 
that  helped  slow  down  the  housing  Indust 
and  close  small  businesses  and  bring  on 
recession — the  little  one  they  had  plannc 
to  make  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  st 
climbing — and  cause  enough  unemployme4t 
to  put  the  unions  in  line. 

And  he  dldnt  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
$a  billion  program  for  the  post  offices,  l^e 
left  the  Postmaster  General  to  do  that.  V^efa 
the  full  story  came  out  It  had  a  big  if  In  2. 
If  the  first  class  mail  rate  was  raised  to  J5 
cents,  the  Government  would  take  $175  mil- 
lion a  year  out  of  these  new  funds  and  put 
that  amount  toward  this  program,  but  toe 
other  $225  million  a  year  would  come  frofi 
private  enterprise.  They  could  build  the 
new  post  offices  and  the  Government  wouU 
lease  them,  paying  rent  until  the  post  offlc^ 
were  paid  for.  ' 

All  of  his  programs  sound  good  but  the^ 
la  a  ginunick  in  every  one.  Even  his  educa- 
tion program  has  a  big  If  In  It.  | 

His  predictions  of  Job  opportunities  plcV- 
Ing  up  in  March  do  not  coincide  with  tl^e 
statements  made  by  some  of  his  cabinet 
members. 

Only  last  Sunday  over  TV,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Weeks  stated  that  he  expected 
over  5  million  to  be  unemployed  before  tbe 
downward  trend  was  Halted,  and  Just  last 
week  It  was  announced  that  we  have  in  th|B 
Pittsburgh  Industrial  district,  77,000  on  ui». 
employment  insurance.  | 

Secretary  Weeks  agreed  with  the  Presldeni 
however,  in  the  belief  that  the  OoT«rnm«i]  t 


should  not  do  too  much  to  stimulate  otir 
economy.  He  felt  sure  it  would  take  cats  of 
itself  because  of  the  new  defense  orders  Uiat 
are  being  placed.  i 

As  of  today  4V^  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  unemployed,  and  orer  3  million 
are  working  less  than  35  hours  a  Week' 
Nearly  a  half  million  unemployed  ar#  In 
Pennsylvania.  I 

StlU  we  hear  "there  will  be  a  plckub  in 


March,"  "aU  we  need  U  confidence."  "our 
economy  is  basically  strong,  the  wor^t  is 
over,"  "we  have  plans  made  up,  sboulA  m 
ever  need  them,"  and  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

Echoes  from  the  far  distant  past,  "proa- 
perity  is  Just  around  the  comer"  and  f'two 
chickens  in  every  pot";  shades  of  1929. 1 

Remember  the  breadlines  in  19207  jThey 
are  gradually  coming  back. 

Still  we  hear  from  the  President  thijt  "it 
is  well  to  remember  that  with  an  ecovoiny 
as  complex  as  oxirs,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  avoid  the  taking  of  wrong  steps,  but  con- 
fidently take  the  right  ones.'* 

In  order  not  to  take  the  wrong  ones^  this 
administration  is  standing  stllL 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  for  many  rears 
of  entertaining  representatives  of  laboi  and 
Industry  when  they  come  to  the  Uilted 
States  from  countries  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. One  of  the  first  questions  they  ask  Is. 
"Can  the  United  States  have  prosperity  and 
full  employment  without  a  shooting  war?" 

Just  recently  Khrushchev  told  Ametlcan 
newsmen  in  Moscow  that  the  United  dtatas 
could  never  have  prosperity  unless  we 'were 
at   war. 

Stalin,  before  him,  made  the  same  itatt- 
ment.  1 

Apparently  this  administration  has  jatter 
disregard  for  world  psychology  or  it  d(^nt 
realize  the  importance  of  the  relationship  of 
unemployment  in  our  country  to  the  tnUik- 
Ing  of  people  in  friendly  nations.  I 

When  the  United  States  was  in  ^orld 
War  n,  when  we  had  to  produce  airplanes, 
supply  weapons  of  war  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  as  weU  as  food  and  ships,  what  did  we 
do?  I 

We  called  management,  labor,  and  capital 
to  Washington  and  they  sat  around  the  table 
with  Government  and  planned  what  was 
needed  to  win  a  war  and  how  to  acconipUsh 
all  this.  I 

Tou  know  the  outcome 
all  we  set  out  to  do. 

Every  segment  of  American  life  cooperated 
to  win  the  war,  and  we  won  It. 

America  Is  again  fighting  a  different 
to  maintain  our  economy. 

Political   leaders   and   labor  leaders  |  have 
pleaded   with   the  administration    to 
call  on  all  segments  of  Anierican  Ufe 
operate  and  plan  how  we  can  win  thli 
against    unemployment    which    Is 
needless  suffering  and  want. 

If  we  can  plan  and  work  together 
why  can't  we  plan  and  work  togetl; 
live? 

The  rest  of  the  world  Is  watching 
It  is  up  to  \is  to  show  them  that  our  form 
of  capitalism  can  work  and  succeed  in 
peace  as  it  does  in  war.  1 

We  are  short  over  150,000  school  zpoms. 
Look  at  the  employment  that  would  mve  If 
the  administration  were  really  intereeied  In 
the  future  citizens  of  America  by  building 
schools.  I 

Hospital  rooms  are  at  a  premium,  niental 
Institutions  are  overcrowded,  schoola  and 
institutions  for  mentally  retarded  children 
are  vitaUy  needed.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  there  is  a  6-year  waiting  period  to 
enter  Polk.  More  work  could  be  provided, 
and  the  health  of  Americans  coxild  tf  im- 
proved by  building  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions. I 

One-third  of  American  families  are  m 
hoiised.  Plan  to  buUd  these  houses  within 
their  financial  reach. 


-we  accomplished 
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Reclamation  of  our  tarmtt  eould  be 
started,  assuring  our  future  dttaens  of  nat- 
«ral  resources  that  were  not  protected  dur- 
ing the  recent  years. 

Rivers  oould  be  hameMed,  provldlag  power 
and  eleetrldtj  for  all  American  homes  ■• 
well  as  future  Indtistrles. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  that  eould  be 
done  that  would  start  the  wheels  of  pros- 
perity again  rolling.  People  could  again  buy 
and  eat  proper  food,  and  the  farmers  would 
prosper:  ears  oould  be  bought,  and  the  auto- 
mobUe  factories  oovild  work  full  time;  steel 
would  be  needed  for  many  of  these  iH-oJecta. 
and  the  steel  mlUs  would  again  be  operating 
continuously;  clothes  would  be  ptirchased, 
the  textile  mills  wUl  rvax  again.  America 
would  be  alive  again,  and  prosperous,  and 
•or  Uvlng  standard  wo\ild  continue  to  rise. 

Amarica  oould  again  be  tbe  shining  sym- 
bol for  the  whole  world. 


Reappraisal  of  Uaked  States  Approack  to 
Growiiff  latcnuitioaal  Problcas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MonrcsoTA 

ZN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Febmarv  19. 19S8 

Mr.  HUMPUHEy.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  fall  of  1957 — in  fact  on  September 
19 — it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts 
from  that  address  printed  in  tbe  Coh- 

6SIS8IOMAL  RXCORD. 

The  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
performs  a  genuine  public  service  by  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent questions  and  problems  relating  to 
the  international  situation.  I  consid- 
ered it  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
be  invited  to  participate  in  its  program. 
Tbe  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  having  in  its  midst  an  organ- 
ization such  as  the  World  Affairs  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

BMJkmAiBAL   UaoBt    or   UwrrcD    BtArta    Ar- 
raoACH  TO  OaowiMo  ijrrauiATiOMAi.  Paoa- 


< Excerpts  from  address  by  Senator  Huaaai  H. 
HtncrBKXT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  mem- 
ber Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
before  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council. 
BUtmore  Ballroom.  Thursday  noon,  Sep- 
tember 19, 1967) 

Growing  world  unrest  and  tension  calls  for 
a  total  reappraisal  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proach to  International  affairs. 

At  the  very  outset,  we  need  a  good  hard 
look  at  our  own  representation  abroad. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  to  risk  our  future 
with  honorable  but  totally  unskilled  and  in- 
capable ambassadors  appointed  for  social 
prestige  as  a  political  reward,  and  even  with 
career  Foreign  Service  personnel  more  con- 
cerned with  social  niceties  than  with  a  dedi- 
cated seal  as  missionaries  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

Our  ooiintry%  embasslsa  In  trouble  spots 
of  the  world  are  really  general  staff  head- 
quarters In  a  struggle  for  survival,  and  they 
must  be  commanded  by  men  sensitive  to  the 
political  and  economic  forces  at  work  In  the 
iirea  In  which  they  are  called  upon  to  serve. 
They  must  be  men  and  women  conscious  of 
the  vital  importance  of  alining  our  country 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  them- 


■elvei.  rather  than  Just  maintaining  good 
relations  with  any  particular  ruler  or  nUlng 
clique.  We  need  to  mobilize  and  make  better 
use  of  the  brainpower.  Judgment,  experience, 
and  understanding  of  dedicated  Americans 
trained  In  International  affairs  to  man  our 
outposts  In  critical  areas  of  the  world. 

We  need  more  emphasis  on  development  of 
regional  q>eciallsts  in  International  affairs, 
and  more  of  a  regional  approach  to  seeking 
solutions  of  complex  problems  through  fre- 
quent regional  conferences  of  American  dip- 
lomatic missions  abroiMl. 

But  buUding  better  international  relations 
Involves  more  than  Just  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment alone. 

There's  an  essential  role  for  American 
business  to  play,  as  well  as  our  country's 
great  voluntary  agencies  and  Individual 
cltisens  themselves. 

American  businessmen,  news  correspond- 
ents, representatives  of  voluntary  hximani- 
tarlan  and  religious  organisations,  and  edu- 
cators frequently  have  more  contacts  with 
private     foreign      citizens — and      sooketlmes 

with  governmental  officials than  do  o\ir 

official  repreeentatives.  Bach  of  these  peo- 
ple-to-people contacts  contributes  to  the 
total  impression  which  the  United  States 
makes  abroad,  "niere  ought  to  be  closer 
cooperation  between  American  busineasmen 
abroad  and  our  diplomats. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  the  current 
contest  in  the  world  is  being  waged  for  fu- 
ture alinement  of  great  undeveloped  areas, 
and  the  outcome  may  hinge  more  on  eco- 
nomic and  trade  poUcies  than  cm  mUitary 
allnements. 

There  will  be  no  peace  achieved  with  the 
Soviet  Union  untU  it  realizes  it  can  no 
longer  win  over  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

As  a  consequence,  our  foreign  policy  mxist 
be  geared  to  strengthening  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  such  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  encouraging  and  guiding  their 
own  economic  development  and  progress. 
But  it  must  be  more  than  paper  economic 
development,  or  even  bank -roll  Influence 
wielded  arrogantiy  by  our  Government;  it 
must  be  soundly  based  industrial  and  agrl- 
ctrltural  develc^ment  recognizable  to  the 
people  of  the  area  concerned,  with  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  our  interest  is  In  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  themselves,  rather  than 
in  material  advantage  for  ourselves. 

Here  is  an  area  where  we  can  challenge 
the  Soviet  and  win.  Here  is  an  area  where 
we  can  best  portray  America's  vision  and 
enterprise  and  know-how — and  America's 
concern  for  social  Jiistice  for  all  people. 
We're  not  a  military  people — and  we're  not 
acting  oxirselves  when  we  rely  on  rattling 
sabers  in  a  Jittery  world.  By  character,  emo- 
tion, and  experience,  we're  better  prepared 
to  lead  toward  progress,  than  to  plan  toward 
destruction. 

We  tvgently  need  a  comprehensive  for- 
eign economic  policy  designed  toward  ful- 
fillment of  such  objectives — and  then  we 
need  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  American 
business.  American  labor,  and  Americans 
generally  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  our 
Government  to  implement  that  pc^icy. 

We're  fighting  a  totally  mobilized  enemy, 
and  we  cant  succeed  by  relying  on  Govern- 
ment alone  and  failing  to  make  the  utmost 
use  of  our  great  resources  of  private  enter- 
ixlse.  private  Initiative,  private  humani- 
tarian concern  for  fellow  human  beings. 

There  Is  an  urgent  role  for  American  busi- 
ness Investment  in  foreign  economic  devel- 
opment, and  It  Is  our  Job  to  find  ways  to 
make  It  more  effective.  American  business 
enjoys  a  deservedly  good  reputation  abroad. 
Its  use  of  modem  capital.  Investment,  man- 
agement, and  know-how  Is  combined  with 
•odal  values  developed  on  the  American 
scene  to  ttai  a  better  story  of  America's 
spirit  than  ean  ever  be  achieved  by  nUll- 
tary  bases  or  guided  mlssUes.  however  neces- 
sary they  may  be. 


Our  State  Department  should  take  a  keen 
Interest  In  the  American  busineasmaa 
abroad  If  we  really  want  to  promote  private 
Investment.  Tbe  businessman  himself 
ought  to  be  consulted  for  his  views  on  how 
Investment  possibilities  might  be  improved. 
America's  business  community  itself  must 
be  encom-aged  to  explore  the  private  role 
it  can  occupy  In  building  better  foreign  re- 
lations, and  must  bring  its  own  Influence 
to  bear  toward  formulation  of  sounder  for- 
eign economic  policies  by  our  Government. 

America's  organized  labor  movement  must 
be  encouraged  to  exert  its  leadership  and 
Influence  toward   supporting  eetabllshmeniM' 
of  free  labor  movements  In  other  areas  of 
the   world,   rather   than    Communist-domi- 
nated labor  movenkents. 

We  need  greater  recognition  of  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  good  we  possess  In 
our  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  if  it  Is 
wisely  utilized  for  tbe  good  of  humanity 
in  the  world.  And  we  must  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  tbe  people-to-people  sharing 
through  our  great  voluntary  agencies  spon- 
sored by  our  churches  and  CARE,  rather 
than  relying  entirely  on  govemment-to-gov- 
cmment  dealings  in  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life. 

We  mtist  build  reservoirs  of  good  will  with 
the  peoples  of  vast  areas  of  the  world  now 
vulnerable  targets  of  Communist  infiltration, 
rather  than  putting  all  our  chips  on  leaders 
themselves,  however  friendly  they  may  cur- 
renUy  be.  Leaders  and  governments  come 
and  go.  but  bonds  built  between  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  survive  far  beyond  tem- 
porary shifting  and  swajrlng  of  local  political 
tides. 

We  need  a  fuU  reapprtlsal  of  oar  com- 
mitments abroad.  Our  commitments  around 
the  world  have  grown  like  Topsy.  with  too 
littie  self-examination  of  oar  abiUty  to  ful- 
fill them. 

We  need  to  carefully  evaluate  the  extent 
of  our  ccKnmltments.  to  make  sure  we  are 
able  to  support  them  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. It  is  Uttie  use  to  negotiate  pacts 
and  agreements,  if  we  are  not  fovpmiwi  as 
a  people  to  back  up  our  wonts  with  deeds 
If  it  becomes  necessary. 

Turning  from  the  general  scene  of  Inter- 
national relations  to  the  specific  problems 
of  one  trouble  area,  let  me  suggest  four  rec- 
ommendations toward  easing  the  explosive 
tensions  at  the  Middle  East.     They  include: 

1.  Leadership  in  the  United  Nations  toward 
an  outright  ban  on  arms  shipments  Into 
the  Middle  East. 

2.  Creation  of  a  U.  H.  Good  Ofllces  Com- 
mission, comprised  of  leading  citizens  of  the 
world,  with  a  mandate  to  seek  both  terri- 
torial and  political  settiements  between  the 
Arab  States  themselves,  and  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel. 

3.  Making  permanent  an  expanded  U.  N. 
Security  Force  fpr  the  Middle  East,  and 
otho'  trouble  zones  that  might  develop. 

4.  Creation  of  a  Middle  East  Development 
Agency,  compoeed  of  the  states  in  the  re- 
gion and  other  states  contributing  to  the 
Agency's  capital,  as  a  catalytic  agent  which 
might  precipitate  solutions  for  many  of  the 
most  vexing  piroblems  of  the  region  by  en- 
couraging a  regional  approach  to  develop- 
mental projects. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  four-pcAnt  pro- 
gram. 

Shipment  of  arms  Into  the  Middle  Bast 
may  well  aggravate  existing  tensions;  it  may 
Just  lead  to  the  explosion  we  are  seeking  to 
avoid. 

In  nishing  arms  to  Jordan,  we  are  once 
again  merely  reacting  blindly  to  Soviet  ac- 
tions rather  than  projecting  any  real  seda- 
tion of  our  own. 

The  Soviet  gains  by  keeping  alive  tensions 
and  unrest.  They  know  they  can  provoke 
conflicts  and  tensloDs.  as  long  aa  we  eon- 
tinue  to  react  as  we  have  to  every  mors  tbmf 
make.  They  want  trouble  in  the  Middle 
Sast  as  an  excuse  for  digging  further  Into  ^ 
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tbat  area,  and  we  seem  determined  to  help 
them  draw  tighter  the  lines  of  conflict  In- 
stead oX  asserting  atu  leadership  toward 
avoiding  conflict. 

Here.  U  anywhere.  If  an  opportxmlty  to  try 
a  limited  disarmament  move.  The  Middle 
East  lends  Itself  to  both  aerial  and  gra\ind 
Inspection.  If  negotiations  for  total  dis- 
armament appear  deadlocked,  let  us  at  least 
assert  our  leadership  in  the  United  Nations 
toward  negotiating  a  IT.  N.-enforced  total 
araas-shlpment  han  Into  troubled  areas  of 
the  Middle  East. 

A  valuable  role  could  be  filled  by  a  U.  N. 
Good  Offices  Commission,  designed  to  seek 
boundary  and  political  settlements  In  the 
area.  We  cannot  solve  complex  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  alone;  we  are  just  risking 
further  disrepute  as  international  busy- 
bodies  trying  to  tell  everyone  else  what 
they  should  do. 

Neither  can  we  Just  dump  problems  on 
the  U.  N.,  and  not  face  up  to  our  own  re- 
sponsibility as  a  world  leader.  Instead,  we 
miut  iise  the  IT.  N.  as  a  vehicle  to  seek  so- 
lutions by  asserting  our  own  leadership 
within  the  U.  N.  and  seeking  to  mobilize 
gupport  of  other  nations  for  united  action. 

Neither  we  nor  the  U.  N.  can  force  so- 
lutions unacceptable  to  the  Middle  East 
itself,  but  wltbin  the  U.  N.  we  can  seek  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  countries  from  the 
Middle  East  with  coiuitries  from  other  areas 


of  the  world  toward  a  more  constructive  ap4 
proach  than  now  exlstJi.  I 

In  my  opinion,  the  Middle  East  Develop* 
ment  Agency  I  have  proposed  offers  a  tre^ 
mendous  opportunity.  It  should  be  organized 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations^ 
a  specialized,  regional  economic  prograiA 
with  multilateral  participation  for  miiltil 
lateral  purposes. 

Such  a  development  agency  could  underv 
take  projects  Itself,  lend  money  to  elthef^ 
private  or  public  agencies,  and  participate 
in  eq\ilty  financing,  in  the  manner  of  thft 
International  Finance  Corporation.  It  couli  I 
manage  projects.  It  could  carry  on  scientlfl  > 
research  in  such  a  matter  as  soil  fertility  . 
It  could  make  basic  engineering  surveys  an  1 
contribute  to  the  drawing  up  of  overall 
regional  development  plans.  Furthermori, 
It  could  carry  on  long-term  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Its  advantages  would  be  political  and  ps; 
chologlcal  as  well  as  economic. 

It  woxild  help  divert  the  attention  of 
tain  Arab  leaders  from  military  advent 
to  internal  economic  development.  Tumi: 
these  energies  into  constructive  channels 
would  eventually  lead  to  institutional  and 
social  changes,  such  as  the  growth  of  a  mid- 
dle class,  which  wovild  have  a  beneficial  anil 
stabilizing  Influence.  j 

It  would  provide  a  means  of  channelinjg 
Arab  oil  revenue  into  productive  uses  whlc£ 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  February  20,  1958 

iLegUlative  day  of  Wednesday,  February 
19, 1958) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Sam  L.  Fore,  pastor,  Tarrytown 
Methodist  Church.  Austin,  Tex.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  who  art  plenteous 
In  mercy,  unshadowed  in  holiness,  and 
exhaustless  in  power,  it  is  by  no  doing  of 
ours  that  we  are  Thy  redeemed  people. 
Thou  didst  first  love  us.  Thou  didst  first 
seek  us.  Thou  didst  open  for  us  the 
gates  of  new  life  and  invite  us  in. 

Teach  us  that  to  pray  is  to  toil  in  part- 
nership with  Thee.  Teach  us  that  to 
pray  is  to  gain  access  to  the  unlimited 
resources  which  Thou  hast  for  us.  Thy 
children.  Teach  us  that  to  pray  Is  to 
have  open  eyes,  confident  hearts,  and 
steady  feet.  Widen  our  ssnnpathies. 
I^arpen  our  insights.  Deepen  our  faith. 
Enrich  our  love.  Intensify  our  Concern 
lor  all  Thy  children  everjrwhere. 

Grant  wisdom  to  these  Senators  in 
all  the  deliberations  begun  this  day. 
Keep  our  motives  clean,  our  vision  clear, 
and  our  consciences  unbetrayed.  In  the 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


would  benefit  the  entire  area,  thus  utilising 
part  of  the  presently  existing  hard  rapnmj 
reeovircee  of  the  Middle  East  for  the  fla^anc- 
ing  of  regional  development. 

It  would  be  an  international  entity 
which  the  states  of  the  area  could 
bilateral  negotiations,  and  bilateral  < 
agreements.  | 

It  would  work  out  a  solution  to  the  whol« 
Palestine-Arab  refugee  problem.  The  only 
long-term  solution  for  the  refugees  is  baaio 
economic  development,  which  wiU  ma|ce  it 
possible  for  the  area  to  support  more  pfeopl* 
«t  a  higher  standard  of  living.  F 

It  could  encourage  international  aebept- 
ance  of  the  Jordeoi  River  plan,  and  »»|nU»r 
development  projects  involving  more  than 
one  state.  It  could  give  technical  aasistanca 
and  supervised  farm  credit  to  fanners  set- 
tling on  new  lands  coming  into  prodii^tion 
from  tiie  development  of  the  Jordam  th* 
Litani,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates.  anA  the 
Nile.  J 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  region*  re- 
sovirces  reveals  the  absolute  econonalc  mter- 
dependence  of  the  states  of  the  areaj^and 
the  necessity  of  interregional  cooperation. 

The  creation  of  a  Middle  East  Developinent 
Agency  along  these  suggested  lines  ^ould 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  to  move  from  Intraregional 
feuding  to  interregional  cooperation 
development. 


nominations  were  communicated  to  tlie 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secr^ 
taries. 


for 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repr« 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  l\ 
reading    clerks,    announced    that 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolutic 
(S.  J.  Res.  12)  to  provide  for  transfer  ^t 
right-of-way  for  Yellowtail   Dam   at 
Reservoir,  Hardin  imit,  Missouri  Riv« 
Basin  project  and  pajmient  to  Crow 
diai;  Tribe  in  connection  therewith,  ai 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendment 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  tl 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requestcjd 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  242.  Concurrent  re8olutl<  n 
providing  for  the  remains  of  the  xmknoii  n 
American  of  the  Second  World  War  and  it 
the  unknown  American  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict to  lie  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  before  bxirial  in  tie 
Memorial  Amphitheater  of  the  Nation  eiI 
Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  246.  Concurrent  resolution  ai  t- 
thorizing  tbe  printing  of  additional  copies  rf 
the  compendium  of  papers  collected  for  t  le 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy  »f 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


THE  JOURNAL 


tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  a^  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repreaen^ttve$ 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  rofunda 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  may  be;  used 
from  May  28, 1958.  through  May  30,  19581  both 
dates  inclusive,  for  the  remains  of  th^  im- 
known  American  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  of  the  unknown  American  of  the  Ktorean 
conflict  to  lie  in  state,  and  for  approfnlate 
proceedings  and  ceremonies  in  connoctlon 
therewith. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  246)  authorizing  the  printing  df  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  compendium  of  pa- 
pers collected  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  Comi^ttee 
on  Wasrs  and  Means,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring),  'That  there  be 
printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Commtttpe  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representftives, 
2,000  additional  copies  of  the  compeikdium 
of  pai>ers  entitled  "Foreign  Trade  P^cy — 
Compendium  of  Papers  on  United  State*  For- 
eign Trade  Policy  Collected  by  the  St)  iff  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Trade  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means." 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johkson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  19,  1958.  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIOIIS 
REraHRED  j^ 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Cbfi. 
Res.  242)  providing  for  the  remains  ^f 
the  unknown  American  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  of  the  unknown  Ameri- 
can of  the  Korean  conflict  to  He  in  stal 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol before  burial  in  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
lington,  Va.,  was  referred  to  the  Commii- 


REV.  SAM  L.  FORE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^»resl- 
dent,  the  prayer  today  was  a  deeply  ^mov- 
ing experience  for  me.  It  was  offered 
by  a  member  of  a  family  which  haa  been 
close  to  me  for  many  years  and  u  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  T 

The  Reverend  Fore  is  the  neph^  of 
one  of  Texas'  truly  great  men,  Sam^ore, 
Jr.,  of  Floresville.  Mr.  Fore  is  former 
president  of  the  Texas  Press  Association 
and  a  force  in  our  State — a  force  for 
truth,  Integrity,  and  honor,  and  obe  of 
the  most  beloved  men  in  our  State] 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who  guldml  my 
footsteps  in  the  early  days  of  m^  life 
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and  who,  in  a  meaningful  sense,  guides 
my  footsteps  today.  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  pride  that  I  welcomed  to  this 
Chamber  his  distinguished  nephew. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROUj 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Allott 

Gore 

Mundt 

Andenon 

Green 

Murray 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

BeaU 

HicketUooper 

Ollahoney 

Bennett 

HUl 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hoblitsel 

Payne 

Bricker 

Holland 

Potter 

Bridges 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Capeliart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jsvlto 

RuaseU 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnston.  8.  C. 

Scboeppel 

CaM.  8.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Chaves 

Kerr 

Smathera 

Church 

Knowlsnd 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lauscbe 

8t«^bls 

Curtis 

Long 

Symington 

EMrkaen 

Macnuson 

TalmMlge 

Douglas 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Thye 

BsstUnd 

Martin.  Iowa 

Watklns 

KUender 

Martin.  Pa. 

WUey 

Krvin 

McNamara 

WUllams 

nanders 

Monroney 

Tarboroush 

Freer 

Morse 

Toimg 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
KiNcs]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClxllan]  ai«  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
KxrairvxR]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jkn- 
KKRl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr,  Flan- 
OKKs]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
OoLDWATERl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  active  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quonmi  is  present. 

Morning  business  is  in  order. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  the  usual  morning  hour 
for  the  introduction  of  bills  and  the 
transaction  of  other  routine  business, 
with  statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  POSTAL  RATES- 
PETITIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs  presented  petitions, 
signed  by  stmdry  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  House  bill  5836,  providing 


increases  in  postal  rates,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  DAIRY  PROD- 
UCTS—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Beltrami  County,  Minn., 
urging  corrective  legislation  be  enacted 
to  maintain  the  present  price  supports 
on  dairy  products. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recobi>.  as  follows: 

Resolution  requesting  corrective  legislation 
to  maintain  present  price  supports  on 
dairy  products 

Commissioner  Martin  offered  the  following 
resolution  and  moved  its  adoption: 

"Whereas  the  Dnited  States  Conmfiissloner 
of  Agrieult\ire  advocates  the  lowering  of 
price  supports  on  dairy  products  from  82 
percent  to  75  percent,  which  is  the  basic 
minimum;  and 

"Whereas  Beltrami  County,  Minn.,  Is  one 
of  the  counties  in  this  area  that  derives 
much  of  its  Income  through  the  dairy  in- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  the  lowering  of  the  dairy  price 
supports  will  affect  the  famUy  farmers 
throughout  the  area:  fiierefore  be  it 

"Resolx>ed,  That  the  Coimty  Board  of 
Conmilssioners  of  Beltrami  County  tu^  cor- 
rective legislation  be  enacted  to  maintain 
the  present  price  supports  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  United  States  Senator  Edwako  J. 
Thtc  and  to  United  States  Senator  Hubeet 
H.  HuMPHKXT  and  also  to  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Commissioner  Pool  and,  upon  being  put  to 
vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 


RELAXATION  OF  STANDARDS  IN 
GRADING  1957  CORN— RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
one  of  their  recent  regular  meetings,  the 
Ortonville  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa- 
tion, Ortonville,  Minn.,  sulopted  a  resolu- 
tion iirging  action  to  relax  standards  in 
grading  of  1957  corn  to  meet -Govern- 
ment loan  requirements. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  urgently  request  action  to  relax  stand- 
ards in  grading  ctf  1957  com  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment loan  requirements.  We  recommend 
grading  of  com  should  be  done  on  a  dis- 
count basis  all  the  way  through  sample  grade 
on  fc»-elgn  material  and  damage,  but  leaving 
standard  of  moisture  as  is.  Inability  to  seal 
com  under  present  requirements  is  creating 
serious  financial  hardship  to  both  farmer 
and  businessmen.  Also  suggest  that  Gov- 
ernment bin  sites  be  made  available  at  once 
for  1957  com  that  meets  reqiilrements  and 
where  other  storage  is  not  avaUable. 


Many  fanners  have  Incured  additional  ex- 
pense In  trying  to  meet  present  loan  stand- 
ards. This  is  a  serious  problem  in  our  local- 
ity m  that  we  had  a  large  area  severely 
damaged  from  hall  and  adverse  weather. 
This  is  a  threat  to  the  stability  of  western 
Minnesota  area.  We  urgently  need  your  help 
and  request  inuuediate  action. 


EXTENSION     OP     NATIONAL    WOOL 
ACT— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  their  34th  annual  convention 
held  at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  the  Minne- 
sota Wool  Growers  Associati(»i  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  extension  ot  Uie  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  without  crippling 
amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 
There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Oxmnlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccosd.  as  follows: 

Whereas  wool  Is  considered  a  strategic 
commodity  and  necessary  to  our  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas  the  wocd  production  in  the 
United  States  has  not  reached  a  satisfactory 
proportion  of  our  total  wool  consumption; 
and 

Whereas  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is 
the  best  possible  program  to  help  increase 
wool  production;  and,  derives  its  Income 
from  wool  tariff  receipts;  and.  is  of  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  aU  sheep  producers:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  34th  annual  conven- 
tion of  tbe  Minnesota  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, express  our  appreciation  to  the  en- 
tire Congressional  delegation  from  Minne- 
sota for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sheep 
Industry,  and  strongly  urge  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  vote  for  the  indefi- 
nite extension  of  this  needed  legislation, 
the  National  Wool  Act,  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments. 


EXTENSION   OF  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS ACT— LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Harry  R.  Hall,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  sent  me  a  letter  stating  that  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
officially  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hall's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance,  and   ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
MiNNSAPOLis  Chamber  or  Combcok;!, 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  February  10. 19S9. 
Senator  Hxtbert  H.  Hiticphbxt, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

This  will  advise  you.  Senator  HtTScraasT 
that  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
has  officially  gone  on  record  as  in  favor  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a 
period  of  5  years. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  bill  since  we 
think  it  is  valuable  to  Minneapolis  and 
Minnesota,  and  to  the  ooxmtry  in  general. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  vus  to 
list  the  reasons  for  this  at  this  time  since 
your  past  record  indicates  your  support  of 
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this  measur*.  However.  I  also  want  to  ad- 
vise you  tbat  we  are  prepared  to  testify  at  any 
committee  meetings  and  to  submit  to  you 
more  spe<dllc  Information  to  justify  o\ir  posi- 
tion.  if  you  so  deslra. 
Sincerely. 

Haibt  B.  Hall, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL-LUNCH  PROGRAM— LET- 
TER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Emery,  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Minnesota  School  Administrators, 
informing  me  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  this  organization  urging  increased 
appropriations  for  the  school-limch  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Emery's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  aporopriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recoso.  as  follows : 

St.  Cloxtd  Stati  Collxge, 
St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  February  14, 1958. 
Hon.  HxTBEBT  Horatio  Httmphsxt.  Jr., 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Senatob  Humphket:  The  Central 
Mlnaeaota  School  Administrators,  at  their 
regular  monthly  meeting  held  at  Little  Falls, 
Minn.,  on  January  15,  1958,  instructed  me, 
as  secretary,  to  write  you  concerning  the  ac- 
tion they  took  at  that  meeting  regarding  the 
support  of  the  hot-lunch  program  by  the 
Federil  Government.  The  84  Bfinnesota 
school  superintendents  In  attendance  voted 
unanimously  to  support  a  resolution  "strong- 
ly iirglng  Ckjngress  to  Increase  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  school-lunch  program 
to  $125  million  plus  the  sxirplus  commodities 
now  being  furnished.  With  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing school  enrollment  and  the  present 
economic  stringency  in  our  rural  areas,  a 
failure  to  Increase  this  appropriation,  will 
mean  the  serious  curtailment  of  this  impor- 
tant service  and  might  weU  prove  disastrous 
to  the  great  socioeconomic  program." 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  you 
give  this  Increase  in  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram your  attention  and  strong  support. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Charles  W.  Emest, 
Secretary.  Central  Minnesota  School 
Administrators. 


request  our  Senators  and  Representatlveai  to 
sponsor  or  support  legislation  that  will  cqn- 
tlnue  the  Hill-Burton  fund  for  hospital  cdn- 
Btructlon.  I 

This  Information  Is  transmitted  to  youl  in 
the  hope  that  you  wlU  support  legislation 
that  would  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
semblys'  action. 

Very  truly  yotu^, 

E.  D.  McKiNNOir, 
Secretary'Trearurei , 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
St.  Paul  AFL-CIO  Trades  and  Labor  As- 
sembly recently  adopted  a  motion  urging 
continued  use  of  funds  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  for  hospital  construction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mo- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record,  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiu),  as  follows: 
St.  Paxil  AFL-dO  TKaoss  and 

IiABOR    ASSITMBLT, 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  14, 1958. 
Senator  Hubbbt  H.  Rxtkphket, 
Senate  Offlce  BuiULing, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
SxAS  Senator  Humprret:    The  St.  Paul 
AFIj-czo  Trades  and  I<abor  Assembly  at  their 
meeting  on  February  12  passed  a  motion  to 


DAIR'S 
TlOlf 


OPPOSITION     TO     CUT     IN 

PRICE  SUPPORTS— RESOLUTIOl 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ^e 
Farmers'  Union  Local  of  Onamia,  Mian., 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
cut  in  dairy  price  supports.  J 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recgrd, 
and  appropriately  referred.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricvature  and  Forestry,  and  ordere(  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Onamia,  Minn..  February  10, 19Si  . 
Senator  Httbzst  Hxtxphret, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator   Humphset:  The   Pannlrs' 
Union  local  of  Onamia  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

We  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Onamia  oppose 
the  cut  In  dairy  price  supports  set  by  g  ec- 
retary  of  Agriculture  Benson  to  take  ef  ect 
April  1.  ^^ 

We  therefore  iirge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  this  order  from  tak  Lng 
place. 

Yours  truly, 

Onamu  Farmkhs'  Unio^, 
John  Baekt,  Secretary. 


lu- 


SALE  OP  NATURAL  GAS- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  11,  1958,  the  City  Council!  of 
the  City  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  passage  of  the  ilew 
Harris-O'Hara  natural  gas  bill,  or  pass- 
age of  similar  legislation  seeking^o 
eliminate  the  present  Government  con- 
trol of  the  production  or  sale  of  nat 
gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  n 
lution  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  and 
propriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rL_ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  CommitteeTon 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  council  Is  Informed  that  the 
Harris-O'Hara  natural  gas  bill  Is  now  awilt- 
Ing  action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Redre- 
sentatlves.  which  said  legislation,  amung 
other  things,  proposes  to  change  the  bisls 
for  the  determination  of  the  production  <  ost 
of  gas  paid  or  charged  by  Interstate  plpel  Lne 
companies,  through  the  elimination  of  he 
present  method  of  determining  cost  by  ;he 
use  of  the  public  utility  rate  base  cost!  of 
service  formvUa  and  procedure  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  questionable  equation 
of  reasonable  market  price  to  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  St. 
Paul  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bUl  provl  les 
no  clear  and  adequate  standards  for  del  er?. 
mining  the  reasonable  market  price  for  ^ 
and  which.  If  the  bill  becomes  law.  oo  ild 
result  In  a  determination  of  a  price  for  ;as 
In  excess  of  that  necessary  for  the  adequ  ite 
compensation  to  the  producers  of  natiA'al 


gas.  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  thm 
ultimate  consumers  of  gas;  and 

Whereas  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  St.  Paul  Is  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  for  all  the  citizens  In  this 
city,  made  especially  more  so  by  reason  of  the 
cold  weather  which  this  city  has  in  the|  winter 
season,  and  further  by  reason  of  the  large 
number  of  ultimate  consumers  whlch^re  now 
using  natural  gas  for  domestic  piirppees  in 
this  city;  and  j 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the  City  of  St. 
Paul  has  always  heretofore  voclfcroxisly  ex- 
pressed Its  opinion  against  this  new  |t3rpe  of 
legislation  which  it  believes  can  only  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ultimate  cotteumer; 
and  I 

Whereas  it  Is  further  the  opinion  lof  this 
council  that  if  the  new  Harrls-0'Har|i  legis- 
lation should  become  law,  It  could  v#ry  well 
result  in  substantial  increases  In  the  cost  of 
gas  allowed  to  pli>ellne  carriers  servicing 
this  city  and  to  the  ultimate  consumers  in 
this  city;  and  | 

Whereas  the  councU  is  firmly  convinced 
that  by  reason  of  the  facts  recited  aboh^e,  this 
legislation  Is  contrary  to  the  public  liltcrest: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  | 

Resolved.  That  the  city  council  lof  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  hereby  opposes  the  bassage 
of  the  new  Harrls-CHara  bUl  or  any  other 
legislation  of  a  similar  natiu-e,  or  any  legis- 
lation Which  seeks  to  eliminate  or  restrict 
In  any  manner  the  present  legally  recog- 
nized control  by  the  Federal  GovetTiment 
through  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
the  production  and  sale  of  naturalTgas  In 
the  field;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  councU  requeits  th« 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  St^te^f  Min- 
nesota to  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  ifcls  bill 
and  any  legislation  of  a  similar  type  which 
might  be  Introduced  in  Congress;  aiyl  be  it 
fiu-ther 

Resolt>ed.  That  the  mayor  of  the  Idty  of 
St.  Paul  U  hereby  requested  and  directed 
to  join  with  the  mayors  of  other  laige  gas- 
consuming  cities  to  protect  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  Harris-O'Hara  ^glsla- 
tlon;  and  be  It  further  i 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  Is  directed  to 
send  forthwith  a  copy  of  this  resolijtlon  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  fLie 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxue 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  V^e  two 
Senators  from  Minnesota. 


REDUCTION    IN    VETERANS    feENE- 
FTTS— STATEMENT     [ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  statement  from 
the  Marguerite  Lodge,  No.  450,  |Df  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemiin  and 
Engineman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  conqeming 
their  opposition  to  a  reduction  m  vet- 
erans benefits,  and  pay  televisionl 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiit  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recoid,  and 
appropriately  referred.  ] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Commiitee  on 
Appropriations,     and     ordered     to     be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Margxterite  Lodge,  No.  450. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotiv  t 

Fireman  and  Enginesc  or. 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  12, 1058. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtjrMPHRET, 

United  States   Senator  of  Minm'sata, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

^\  I>«AR  Sir:  In  reference  to  one  of  your  news- 
IHters  on  the  subject  of  veterans'  affairs,  I 
wish  to  state  that  officers  and  mexnbers  of 
lodge  450,  Locomotive  Fireman  andtoglne- 
man  are  opposed  to  any  reductions  in  th« 
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established  pensions  and  compensations  for 
veterans  and  we  are  sure  <tf  your  support  In 
this  fight. 

2.  Ther*  Is  a  great  deal  said  nowadays 
about  pay  television.  We  believe  that  many 
people  aged.  In  rest  homes  and  In  Institu- 
tions along  with  pensioned  ones  woxUd  be 
deprived  of  television  programs.  We  are 
definitely  opposed  to  this  program. 
Truly  yours, 

Carl  D.  Oastinxau, 
Recording  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP  COYAdTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  certain  fissionable  materials  in  a  tract 
of  land  In  the  county  of  AUunance,  State  of 
North  Carolina  (Rept.  No.  1393). 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

S.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1911.  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  18.  1810  (Rept.  No.  1294) ;  and 

H.  R.  9271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  use  certain  real  estate  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  such  society  (Rept.  No.  1296) . 

By  Mr.  BEAIX,  from  tbe  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  with  an  amendment : 

8.  1706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  grant  additional  powers  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coltmibla. 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Decem- 
ber 30.  1944.  as  amended   (Rept.  No.  1295). 

By  Mr.  BTRD,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H.  R.  9955.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  public-debt  limit  (Rept. 
No.  1297). 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

S.  3725.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Ne- 
gro Women.  Inc..  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  1298):  and 

S.  3057.  A  blU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  (Rept. 
No.  1299). 


BnXS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCEaS 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATNE  (for  himself  and  Mn. 
SurrH  of  Maine) : 

8.  3319.  A  bUl  to  make  the  provisions  of 
section  3466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in- 
applicable to  debts  due  the  Small  Business 
Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Patnb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  3320.  A  blU  to  remove  the  $500  million 
limitation  on  funds  that  may  be  expended 
by  the  Secretary  of  AgrlcxUture  In  carrying 
out  an  acreage  reserve  program  few  the  1958 
crops;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  Q-MAHONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BAaaxrr) : 

S.  3821.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  George  X. 
Ketchum;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  PAYMX: 

8.  J.  Be*.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
•ecUon  101  (b)  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  the  utilisation  of  local  pub- 
lic agencies  established  by  the  States  to  op- 
erate on  a  statewide  basis  as  a  solution  to 
community  development  or  redevelopment 
problems  in  smaller  communities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Patns  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  SPECIAL  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BUSINESS-GOVERN- 
MENT POLICY  COOPERATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  establish  a  12- 
member  Special  Joint  Committee  on 
Business-Ooveniment  Foreign  Policy 
Cooperation.  A  companion  measure  Is 
also  being  today  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
James  G.  Pulton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
interests  of  business  itself  dictate  that 
our  industrial  establishment  look  upon 
the  present  Russian  scientific  and 
weapons  challenge  as  tantamoimt  to  a 
war  emergency  and  act  accordingly. 

This  concurrent  resolution  calls  for 
both  business  and  the  public  to  realize 
that  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  demands  a  new  approach 
by  the  private  economy  tc  meeting  the 
cold-war  economic  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  view,  sir,  we  are  at  present 
In  what  amounts  to  a  war  emergency, 
in  view  of  the  Russian  scientific  and 
weaiwns  challenge,  and  we  need  to  act 
accordingly. 

The  private  economy  of  the  United 
States  represents  80  percent  of  Ameri- 
can production.  The  private  economy 
can  make  vital  contributions  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
peace  through  increased  foreign  private 
Investments,  foreign  technical  assist- 
ance, overseas  information  and  educa- 
tion, training  i>ersonnel  for  work  over- 
seas, encouraging  tourism,  and  helping 
to  staff  higher  educational  facilities  for 
engineers  and  scientists.  The  private 
economies  of  other  nations  in  the  free 
world  can  also  make  vital  contributions 
to  free  world  ideals  and  objectives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  provides  for 
the  committee  to  be  composed  of  6  mem- 
bers from  the  Senate  and  6  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  submit 
its  final  report  to  the  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1959.  Not  more  than  6  of  the 
12  may  be  from  the  same  political 
party. 

The  scope  of  the  proposed  committee 
Is  outlined  by  the  concurrent  resolution 
as  follows: 

(a)  Conduct  a  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  in  which  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  national  economy  can  be 
more  effectively  utilized  in  assisting  the 
United  States  in  its  foreign  policy  efforts 
to  promote  world  peace,  and  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  free  institutions  and  the  progress  of 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ment under  them  in  foreign  countries; 

(b)  Conduct  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  various  de- 


partments, agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Government,  as  weU  as  of 
business  and  private  volimtary  organiza- 
tions have  been  and  may  be  coordinated 
to  promote  the  foreign  poUcy  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(c)  Transmit  to  the  Congress,  on  or 
before  January  31,  1959.  a  final  report 
of  its  findings  and  conclusions  result- 
ing frwn  such  studies,  together  with  Its 
recommendations  of  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  private  economy  may  be  more 
effectively  utilized  in  ft-««iKt.ing  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  its  foreign 
policy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  63)  to  establish  a  special  joint  Con- 
gressional committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Special  Joint  Committee  on  Business- 
Government  Foreign  Policy  Cooperation, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  enUghtened  self-interest  of 
the  United  States  demands  a  new  approach 
by  the  private  economy  of  our  Nation  in 
meeting  the  cold  war  economic  and  fvt^^] 
chaUenge  of  communism;  and 

Whereas  our  private  economy  can  make 
vital  contributions  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  peace  through  In- 
creased foreign  private  Investment,  foreign 
technical  assistance,  overseas  Information 
and  education,  training  personnel  for  work 
overseas,  encouraging  tourism,  and  helping 
to  staff  higher  educational  facilities  for  en- 
gineers and  scientists  and  the  private  econ- 
omies of  other  nations  in  the  free  world  can 
also  make  vital  contributions  to  free  wtn-ld 
ideals  and  objectives:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  special  JcHnt  Congres- 
sional conunittee  to  be  known  as  the  Spe- 
cial Joint  Committee  on  Business-Govern- 
ment Foreign  Policy  Cooperation,  to  be  com- 
posed of  12  Members  as  foUows: 

(a)  Six  members  of  the  Senate,  not  more 
than  3  of  whcHn  shall  be  from  the  same 
poUtlcal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and 

(b)  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  more  than  8  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  memberehip 
of  the  Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  Members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  &Ued  in  the  same  mann^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shaU  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  Members.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, the  vice  chairman  shaU  act  as  chair- 
man. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  fimctlon 
of  the  Joint  committee  to — 

(a)  conduct  a  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  In  which  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  national  economy  can  be  more 
effectively  utilized  in  asBlstlng  the  United 
States  In  its  foreign  policy  effcais  to  pro- 
mote world  peace,  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  progress  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  development  tmder  them 
in  foreign  countries; 

(b)  ccnduct  a  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Oovemment,  as  well  as  of  bixsineias  and 
private  volxuitary  organizations  have  been 
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and  may  be  eoordlxuttod  to  promote  tlie  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  Stetee  as  aforeaald; 
and 

(c)  transmit  to  the  Congreas,  on  or  be- 
fore January  31,  1959.  a  final  report  of  Its 
findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
such  studies,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  pri- 
vate economy  may  be  more  effectively 
utilized  in  assisting  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  its  foreign  policy  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  un- 
der this  resolution,  the  Joint  committee  or 
any  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings  or  investiga- 
tions, to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  prociu^  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
Bature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
him  or  by  the  Joint  committee,  and  may  be 
served  by  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses.  The  provisions  of  sections  102 
to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a 
Bubpena  or  to  testify  when  sununoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  conunlttee  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  and,  without  regard  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  fix  the  comp>ensatlon  of  such  experts, 
eonsultaxits,  tecbniclans,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
ties under  this  resolution. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Joint  committee,  and 
Its  employees  and  consultants,  while  travel- 
ing on  offlcial  business  for  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, may  receive  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing the  Joint  committee  shall  prescribe: 
the  per  diem  allowance  authorized  to  be  paid 
to  Members  of  Congress  or  its  employees,  or 
their  acttial  and  necessary  expenses,  as 
shown  by  an  Itemized  statement  of  such 
expenses  attached  to  the  vouchers  sub- 
mitted by  them. 

(c)  The  cost  of  stenographic  serrlces  to 
report  bearings  held  by  the  Joint  committee 
•hall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amounts  prs- 
scribed  by  law  for  reporting  the  hearings 
of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate, 

Btc.  6.  The  Joint  committee  may  classify 
Information  originating  within  the  commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  standards  generally 
used  by  the  executive  branch  for  classify- 
ing restricted  data  or  defense  Information. 

Sac.  7.  The  Joint  committee  shall  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  actions, 
Including  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is  de- 
manded. All  committee  .  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Joint  committee  and  shall  be  kept  in  the 
offices  of  the  Joint  committee  or  other  places 
as  the  Joint  committee  may  direct  under 
such  seciirity  as  the  Joint  committee  shall 
determine  in  the  interests  of  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  submission  of  Its  final 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  Joint  committee 
shall  cease  to  exist  and  all  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  resolution  shall  terminate. 

Bmc.  9.  The  Joint  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  designed 
to  Insiire  fair  treatment  of  all  individuals 
Involved  In  any  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Joint  committee. 


Sac.  10.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Icom- 
mlttee,  ^R^ilch  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,  shall 
be  pcdd  from  the  contingent  fund  o<  th^ 
Senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee. 


AMENDMENT  OP  REVISED  Sf  AT- 
UTES  RELATTNG  TO  DEBTS  DUE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  on  bjehalf 
of  myself,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  I  introduce,  for  appibpri- 
ate  reference,  a  bill  to  clarify  the'  debt 
collection  status  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  ask  unanimous  i  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  a  ^te- 
ment  prepared  by  me  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  tlie  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  ii  the 
Record.  j 

The  bill  (S.  3319)  to  make  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3466  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes inapplicable  to  debts  due  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  Introducid  by 
Mr.  Payne  (for  himself  and  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committie  on 
Banking  ai.d  Currency,  and  order  »d  to 
be  printed  iii  the  Record,  as  foUov  s: 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  section  20  5  (b) 
(2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1  »53  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  sem  colon 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
any  debt  due  the  Administration  which  is 
outstanding  on  or  after  the  effectlv<  date 
of  this  proviso  shaU  not  t>e  entitled  lo  the 
priority  available  to  the  United  State}  pur- 
suant to  section  3466  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.  S.  C.  191)." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  ^atne 
is  as  follows  : 

STATKMZirr  BT  Sematoi  Patitb 


consistent  in  their  findings  in  a  wlile  variety 
of  cases  touching  upon  this  qiiBstlon  of 
priorities.  It  was  through  Just  suth  a  case 
In  the  Maine  courts  where  both  4he  Small 
Business  Administration  and  a  M4lne  com- 
munity (Eagle  Lake)  claimed  priority  for 
the  assets  of  an  insolvent  lumber  mUl  that 
the  need  for  this  clarification  in  th^e  law  was 
again  raised. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  Correct  an 
oversight  in  the  original  Small  Business  Act 
and  will  eliminate  a  field  of  legal  controversy 
which  has  troubled  many  commvlnities  in 
recent  years. 


|9mall 


This  bill  is  designed  to  place  the  , 

Business  Administration  In  Its  proper  i  cate- 
gory of  priority  as  a  creditor  in  regard  to 
collection  of  outstanding  debts.     Cui 
the  Small  Btuiness  Administration  is 
use  of  the  general  credit   priority 

United    States    Oovernment    and    ti. , 

claims  precedence  over  all  State  andl  local 
tax  debts  In  collection  of  defaulted  loans. 
Under  the  proposed  bill  ail  tax  Hens  Includ- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  local  will  take  ptiority 
over  8BA  mortgage  claims.  Therefore.] when 
a  person  or  corporation  goes  banl(rupi|  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  meet  its  debts,  ti— 
will  be  paid  from  available  assets  befoH 
ment  of  debts  to  the  Small  Busii 
ministration. 

This  modification  is  In  accordanci 
custom   end   usage   in   this   country 
taxes   have   always   taken    precedenc< 

debts.    The  fact  that  an  agency  of  the  _, 

States  Government  is  the  creditor  should  not 
alter  the  situation.  This  legislation  is  tteces- 
sary  to  clarify  this  debt  precedence  question 
and  to  assure  fair  treatment  to  State  i  and 
localities  when  they  must  compete  wit  ii  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  tt  e  re- 
maining assets  of  a  debtor.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  further  supported  b  f  the 
fact  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, predecessor  to  SBA  in  the  govern- 
ment business  loan  field,  was  specli  Ically 
prohibited  by  law  from  use  of  the  priority  of 
the  United  States  In  collection  of  its  ^ebts. 

The  courts  without  any  direct  legislative 
guide  on  this  matter  have  not  been  ^  holly 


with 

(There 

over 

United 


AMENDMENT  OP  HOUSING  lACT  OP 
1949 


Mr.  PAYNE.    Mr.  President. 


I  intro- 


duce, for  appropriate  referenc^,  a  joint 
resolution  to  amend  section  1(1  (b)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
the  utilization  of  local  pubMc  i  agencies 
established  by  the  States  to  opehite  on  a 
statewide  basis  as  a  solution  to  com- 
munity development  or  redevelopment 
problems  in  smaller  communities.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  joiitt  resolu- 
tion, together  with  a  statement  prepared 
by  me  explaining  its  purposes]  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempdre.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  and  siatement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  | 

The  ^oint  resolution  (S.  J.  Re|.  153)  to 
amend  section  101  (b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  tht  utiliza- 
tion of  local  public  agencies  established 
by  the  States  to  operate  on  a  Statewide 
basis  as  a  solution  to  commiinity  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  problems  in 
smaller  communities.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Patne^  was  received,  read  twlje  by  ita 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  On  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow  %: 

Whereas  smaller  communities  tliroughout 
the  Nation  suffer  from  slum  and  ur  >an  blight 
in  the  same  proportion  as  largei  commu- 
nities; and 

Whereas  only  a  small  percentage  of  com- 
munities under  25.000  population  liave  com- 
menced slum^  clearance  or  urban  renewal 
projecu;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  esUblUhlng  i  tnd  main- 
taining a  local  public  agency,  ai  required 
by  law,  to  direct  community  dr'elopment 
and  redevelopment  Is  not  propor  tonate  to 
the  size  of  the  community  Involvid  and  In 
•mailer  communities  such  cost  ii  ustially 
prohibitive;  and 

Whereas  smaller  communities  ihould  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefita  of  tlie  Federal 
urban  renewal  program  and  shou  d  not  be 
denied  such  benefits  because  of  the  rela- 
tively high  cost  Qf-eatablUhlng  a|id  main- 
taining a  local  public  agency;  and 

Whereas  State  officials  have  exprassed  a  de- 
sire to  create  State  agencies  to  dwect  com- 
munity development  and  redevelopment  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  smaller  communities 
within  their  Jurisdiction:  Now,  kherefore. 
belt 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ojf  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  101  (b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  aniended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theifcof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  adminlsti»tor  shall 
particularly  encourage  the  utilization  of  lo- 
cal public  agencies  established  by  ihe  States 
to  operate  on  a  statewide  basis  Inlbehalf  of 
smaller  communities  within  the  State, 
whenever  that  arrangement  provides  an  ef- 
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fectlvs  solution  to  community  development 
or  redevelopment  problems  In  such  com- 
munities, and  is  approved  by  resolution  or 
ordinance  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
affected  communlUes." 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Patitk 
Is  as  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  Senatoi  Patni 

This  Joint  resolution  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Federal  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram to  those  locaUties  which  for  reasons 
of  size  have  been  unable  to  undertake  re- 
development projects.  No  matter  how  small 
the  community  the  administrative  require- 
ments for  participation  in  the  Federal  lurban- 
renewal  program  are  essenttaUy  the  same  as 
for  large  metropolitan  areas.  In  many 
smaller  communities  urban  blight  exists  in 
practically  the  same  proportion  as  in  larger 
cities  but  these  smaUer  towns  have  on  the 
whole  been  unable  to  get  an  urban -renewal 
project  off  the  ground.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  they  cannot  afford  the  very  high  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  local  au- 
thority to  direct  renewal  work.  Because  of 
the  reqtiiranents  for  Federal  participation 
tliese  costs  are  very  much  the  same  for  a 
small  town  as  for  a  large  city. 

Small  cities  and  towns  in  Maine  and  else- 
where have  evidenced  a  great  deal  of  initial 
enthusiasm  for  the  program,  but  have  lost 
Interest  when  faced  with  the  heavy  costs 
necessary  to  complete  the  planning  and  final 
execution  of  the  urban  redevelopment  work. 
Why  should  these  localities  be  squeezed  out 
of  a  program  which  Is  designed  to  assist  all 
tirban  areas  both  large  and  small  and  which 
is  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers?  I  have  long 
felt  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  these  communities  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  actively  participate  in  the  program. 

The  hearings  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
in  P(vtland  last  December  focused  attention 
on  the  fact  that  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Maine,  like  most  in  New  England,  were 
planned  more  than  a  century  ago.  This, 
combined  with  the  age  and  obsolescence  of 
dwellings,  is  contributing  to  the  economic 
decline  of  fheae  communities. 

Based  on  the  information  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  in  Portland  it  is  apparent  that 
urban  renewal  legislation  and  procedures 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  easy  appil- 
caUon  to  the  small  city  or  town.  Specifically, 
title  I  should  be  modified  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  urban  redevelopment  and 
renewal  authorities  on  a  State  level  so  as  to 
act  on  behalf  of  small  cities  and  towns  In 
urban  renewal  programs. 

The  PortUnd  bousing  bearings  form  the 
basU  for  the  proposed  leglsUtlon  which  I  am 
introducing  today.  The  approval  of  oom- 
munlties  affected  would  be  required,  but 
thereafter  ihe  State  agency  eould  take  over 
the  planning  and  admlnlstratlv*  work  n«CM- 
•Ary  to  commence  and  carry  through  the 
urban  renewal  projects.  The  overall  econ- 
omies which  could  be  realized  by  a  statewide 
urban  renewal  agency  are  obvious  and  yet 
euch  an  agency  would  be  close  enough  to  the 
local  situation  to  properly  evaluate  the 
requirements  of  each  community  In  the  pro- 
gram. In  a  SUte  such  as  Maine  where  the 
population  Is  predominantly  located  In 
smaller  communities  this  program  would  be 
especlaUy  desirable. 

The  value  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
smaller  cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation 
cannot  be  overstated.  As  a  member  of  the 
Housing  Subeonmiittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  I  shall  actively 
urge  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  State  agencies  act  for  local 
communities  will  be  adopted  this  year  so  that 
the  benefits  of  sound  urban  renewal  can  be 
extended  to  all  communities  affected  by 
urban  blight. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  TAX  IMPOSED 
ON  CERTAIN  ADBOSSIONS^ 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivisl,  I 
submit  amendments.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
8794)  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
tax  Imixised  on  admissions  for  admis- 
sions to  certain  musical  performances. 
I  ask  unlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  memorandtim  pertaining  to 
the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table ;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  memorandum  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  ISr. 
Javits  is  as  follows: 
MzMoaAMDuic  as  Admission  Tax  Paoaixit  or 

New  T(nx  Cm  Czirm  or  Music  and 

DaAMA 

I.   DESCXIFTION    OF  TBS  CITT   CMMliM. 

The  New  Yoilc  City  center  Is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  in  1943  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  diversified  program 
of  educational  and  cult\iral  activities  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices. 

In  its  14  years  of  existence  It  has  surpassed 
the  expectations  of  even  its  most  enthusi- 
astic sponsors.  It  has  presented  the  best  in 
drama,  opera,  light  opera,  and  baUet.  It 
conducts  claasM  and  workshops  for  young 
actors,  singers,  and  dancers.  It  conducts  an 
art  gaUery  where  the  works  of  young  artists 
have  l>een  displayed. 

It  has  been  a  leading  ambassador  of  good 
wlU  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  tiirough- 
out  the  world.  Its  ballet  company  has 
already  made  five  tovirs  of  Europe,  and  the 
State  Department  has  scheduled  it  for  a  5 
months'  tour  of  the  Far  East  during  1958. 
Its  light  opera  company  has  been  asked  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Brussels  in  1958. 

While  tbe  very  best  performers,  writers, 
and  composers  have  been  presented  by  the 
center,  It  has  also  gone  out  of  its  way  to  give 
young  American  artists  an  opportunity  to 
perform  and  twcome  known. 

It  has  aeoompllshed  all  this  at  prices  set 
as  low  as  solvency  wlU  allow.  Indeed,  most 
of  Its  seasons  have  resulted  in  substantial 
deficits  which  were  made  up  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  public  and  friends. 

XX.   AOMtSSIOW  TAX  PSOSLCM 

Admission  tasss  have  not  been  eolleoted 
at  th9  center  tince  1961.  Tbe  c«nt«r  bad 
eUdm«d  to  b*  txempt  undar  Mction  43St  (a) 
(1)  (A)  (V)  of  the  code  as  an  organisa- 
tion operated  for  ths  purpose  of  conducting 
an  annual  Chautauqua  program  of  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  rellgioiu  activities  at  a 
permanent  location.  Early  this  year,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  finally  rxiled  that 
the  center  was  not  entitled  to  exemption 
under  this  paragraph.  It  based  its  ruling 
upon  the  fact  that  the  center  did  not  con- 
duct reUglous  activities  and  the  statute  re- 
quired educational,  cultural,  and  religious 
activities.  The  Service,  however,  did  allow 
the  center  an  exemption  for  its  opera  and 
ballet  programs  under  section  4233  (a)  (3) 
of  the  code,  which  provides  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  concerts  given  by  nonprofit  civic  or 
community  membership  associations. 

This  leaves  the  center  with  a  most  serious 
problem  on  its  drama  and  light  opera  per- 
formances— the  most  profitable  portions  of 
the  repertoire.  If  It  imposes  the  tax,  as  the 
Service  would  require,  the  increased  price 
of  the  ticket  would  decrease  patronage  be- 
low the  point  of  survival.    Similarly,  it  is 


imable  to  absorb  the  tax  itself  and  "»»»"*^!n 
the  current  price  of  the  ticket.  Ijeglslatlv* 
relief  Is  the  only  answer  to  Its  problema. 


zn.  PKMDnro  t^wBOULTion  and 

REQUXSTZD 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  tb0 
Hoiise  unanimously  passed  EL  R.  8794,  Joint- 
ly sponsored  by  Congressmen  Kaisten  and 
Cusns  of  Missouri,  amending  section  4233 
(a)  (3)  of  the  code  to  apply  to  musical 
performances  generally  Instead  of  Just  to 
concerts  (OoMcaasaioMAX.  RacoBD,  vol.  103,  pt. 
11,  p.  15069).  In  explaining  the  bill  Chair- 
man CooPEK,  of  the  Ways  and  Meaiu  Com- 
mittee, stated: 

"In  administering  the  admission  taxes, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  recently 
held  that  the  term  'concerts'  does  not  In- 
clude musical  comedies  or  reviews,  with  the 
restUt  that  such  pei  f ormanoes.  when  con- 
ducted by  otherwise  exempt  organizations, 
are  subject  to  the  admissions  tax.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service's  interpretation  has 
resulted  in  the  anonuUous  situation  where- 
in light  operas  are  treated  as  'concerts,'  and 
musical  comedy  performances  as  dramatic 
presentations  subject  to  the  tax.  By  sub- 
stituting the  term  'musical  performances* 
for  the  word  'concerts,'  H.  R.  8794  wlU  pro- 
vide a  more  certain  basis  for  admlnlstra- 
Uon." 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  the  center  has 
obtained  a  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  the  musical  "Carousel"  qualifies 
as  a  "concert"  under  the  code.  It  Is  obvlotis 
that  the  present  statute  does  not  provide  a 
clear  standard  under  which  the  Service  and 
taxptayers  can  operate  with  certainty. 

This  highlights  the  action  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  As  was  described  in 
iU  report  on  H.  R.  8794  (H.  Rept.  No.  1169) 
the  problem  concerned  derives  from  the 
Revenue  Service  definition  of  a  "concert." 
The  pending  proposed  amendment  substi- 
tutes for  the  word  "concert"  the  words 
"miislcal  performance."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  problem  of  definition  has  been 
greatly  improved.  "Musical  performances" 
clearly  Include  more  than  "concerts,"  but  a 
new  and  much  similar  problem  is  created 
with  resiMct  to  the  meaning  of  the  former 
term.  The  problem  appears  likely  to  re- 
duce Itself  to  the  question  of  what  propor- 
tion of  a  production  must  b«  musical  and 
what  portion  may  be  merely  spoken.  It 
seems  certain  that  an  arbitrary  line  will 
again  be  drawn  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

This  problem  can  be  removad  by  providing 
an  exemption  for  performances  put  on  by 
such  exempt  organicatlons,  whether  they  be 
musical  or  spoken.  This  will  remove  the 
question  of  definition  and  will  Involve  only 
a  n«gliclbl«  lose  of  revenue. 

H.  R.  (794  Is  now  b«for«  tbt  8«DAt«  for 
action.  The  center  would  like  to  note  its 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  elsarly  elim- 
inates any  further  problem  on  Its  light  opera 
performances. 

The  center  further  respectfully  requests 
that  the  H.  R.  8794  be  amended  to  cover 
"musical  or  dramatic  performances."  There 
is  no  basis  for  drawing  a  line  of  distinction 
between  musical  and  dramatic  performances 
presented  by  a  nonprofit  civic  or  conununity 
membership  association.  The  basic  Intent  of 
Congress  is  to  assist  such  associations  in 
carrying  on  their  activities.  These  associa- 
tions should  not  be  restricted  in  the  type  of 
fare  they  can  offer  their  commiinities.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  mxisical  performances 
should  be  favored  over  dramatic  perform- 
ances. Certainly,  no  general  distinction  can 
be  drawn  tliat  miisicals  have  greater  artistic, 
educational,  moral,  or  entertainment  value 
than  drama.  Both  should  be  Included  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  exemption  to  help  such 
associations  better  fulfill  their  pvirposes  and 
provide  better  service  to  their  community. 
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I  the  UIl  In  Its  present  form  would  un- 
Umlt  tlie  opportunities  iae  young 
actors,  actresses,  and  playwrigtits  of  America 
and  retard  the  growth  and  Improvement  of 
American  theater. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  with  the  proposed  amendment  would 
have  only  nominal  effect  on  Federal  reve- 
nues. The  nimiber  of  associations  affected  Is 
extremely  Umlted  and  the  volume  of  receipts 
exempted  smalL 


By  Mr.  GORB: 

Address  delivered  by  Representative  HiaoLS 
D.  CooLxT,  chairman.  House  Cknnmlttfe  on 
Agrlciilture. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Articles  on  the  effort  to  have  the  natural 
gas  bill  enacted,  published  In  the  Oil  and 
Oas  Journal  for  February  17, 1968;  and  «tate< 
ment  by  him  on  the  same  subject. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OP  FEDERAL 
SAFETY  INSPECTION  PROGRAM  TO 
ALL  CX>AL  MINES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 


Mr.  HOBLTTZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanlmous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  3290)  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  in  order  to  remove  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  certain  mines 
employing  no  more  than  14  individuals. 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  on  February  17,  1958. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines,  and  he  very  kindly  invited  me  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  with  him, 
which  I  am  glad  to  do. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  the 
original  coal-mines  safety  measure  was 
passed.  I  advocated  passage  of  the  bill 
«t  that  time,  and  was  glad  to  see  it  en- 
acted into  law. 

There  is  a  provision  existing,  however, 
which  provides  that  in  mines  which  em- 
ploy less  than  14  men  the  safety  Inspec- 
tions do  not  apply.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  act  Is  to 
make  certain  that  all  mines,  regardless 
Of  Size,  are  subject  to  Federal  inspection. 

I  am  informed,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
small  mines  produce  approximately  7 
percent  of  the  coal,  but  those  persons 
who  work  within  them  have  suffered  24 
percent  of  all  accidents  happening  in 
coal  mines.  If  that  statement  is  a  fact 
and  is  correct,  it  certainly  warrants  the 
passage  of  the  measure  which  has  been 
Introduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  listed  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  when  it  is  reported 
to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRET: 

Address  delivered  by  him  before  annual 
meeting  of  BUnnesota  State  Association  of 
Student  Councils,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn., 
November  8,  1067. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Statement  by  him  concerning  right  of  the 
blind  to  self-expression  and  organization. 
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NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COM]  OT- 
TEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Presidentj  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  ( Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Paul  Johnson,   of  Oklahoma,   t>  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma  for  a  term 
years — reappointment. 

Harold    Sexton,    of    Oregon, 
United  States  marshal  for  the  distr 
Oregon  for  a  term  of  4  years — reappbint- 
ment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Thursday,  Februar^  27. 
1958.  any  representations  or  obje<^ions 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  jtate- 
ment  whether  it  is  their  intention  tb  ap 
pear  at  any  hearings  which  mae^  be 
scheduled. 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NO 
TIONS  OF  ANNA  L.  ROSE  HA 
AND  ARTHUR  HOLLIS  EDEN 
BE    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
STATES    ADVISORY    COMMI 
ON  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANG: 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  <iiair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  lela- 
tions.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today,  the  nominatiois  of 
Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes.  of  Vermont .  and 
Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  of  North  Car>lina, 
to  be  members  of  the  United  Stat<  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educationa  Ex- 
change for  terms  of  3  years,  expiring 
January  27,  1961.  Both  are  reapi  oint- 
ments. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  nominations 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  h  7  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a  t  the 
expiration  of  6  days,  in  accordance]  with 
the  committee  rule. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRES 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  February  20,  195i,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Dhited 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  652)  for  the 
relief  of  the  Thomas  Cruse  Minmg  ft 
Development  Co. 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR 
BERT  E.  HITCHCOCK,  OP  S< 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.!  Mr. 
President,  this  afternoon,  in  the  city  of 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  funeral  service  will 
be  held  for  former  United  States  iSen- 
ator  Herbert  E.  Hitchcock,  who  \ias  a 


Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
in  the  75th  Congress.  | 

Senator  Hitchcock  and  I  entjered  the 
Congress  together,  I  might  say.  >  He  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  late ,  Senator 
Peter  Norbeck.  The  death  of ;  Senator 
Norbeck  occurred  in  December  1936,  so 
with  the  opening  of  the  75th  ^ongress, 
1st  session,  in  1937,  Senator  Hitchcock 
and  I  entered  the  Congress  together. 

Senator  Hitchcock  was  90  yeatrs  old  at 
the  time  of  his  passing.  It  wajs  a  sud- 
den, imexpected  death,  from  a  beart  at- 
tack. He  was  undergoing  a  routine 
checkup  at  the  hospital,  wheni  he  sud- 
denly slumped  over  and  passed  away. 

Senator  Hitchcock  was  one  (^  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  South  Dakota.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  board 
of  education  in  his  own  home  city.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  civic  affairs  gen- 
erally. He  was  a  great  friend  to  my  alma 
mater,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univei^slty.  He 
was  very  highly  regarded  as  an  Outstand- 
ing member  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
Bar.  1 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  TMr. 
Anderson]  has  told  me  that  for  over  60 
years  Herb  Hitchcock  was  the  j  attorney 
for  the  family  of  Mrs.  Andersoii.  a  fam- 
ily with  considerable  property,  [and  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  regarded  as  a  ihan  who 
could  be  trusted  whether  one  was  there 
to  work  with  him  every  day  or  not. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  NeW  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  desires  to  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  former  Senator 
Hitchcock's  memory  at  this  tin^.  I  saw 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  this  morn- 
ing and  he  told  me  he  had  an  un|ivoidable 
engagement  downtown  at  this  moment, 
but  he  would  like  to  have  pem^ission  to 
have  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Record 
in  conjunction  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  l4r.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  jrield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  si  lould  like 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Souti  Dakota 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Senj  tor  from 
his  State.  Former  Senator  Hitchcock 
served  in  the  Senate  during  the  75th 
Congress,  and  I  think  was  known  as  Mr. 
South  Dakota  Democrat  Hte  served 
three  terms  in  the  State  legislature,  and 
he  served  as  a  Democratic  national 
committeeman.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
seven  Democratic  National  Conventions. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  al|  join  me 
in  expressing  my  deep  regret  over  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  are  con- 
soled, however,  by  the  full,  long,  and  rich 
life  of  service  that  Senator  Hitchcock 
enjoyed.  I 

I  should  like  to  be  associated  'with  the 
very  generous  statement  of  my  jjolleague 
from  South  Dakota,  who  is  alwlays  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakdta.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  join  in  my  re- 
marks. It  is  true  that  Herb  Hitchcock 
was  known  as  Mr.  South  Dakotia  Demo- 
crat, but  I  wish  to  say,  as  a  Republican, 
that  he  enjoyed  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  people  of  all  parties.       , 

Mr.  ANDERSON  subsequenltly  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  news  of  the  death  of 
former  Senator  Herbert  Hitchcoick  was  a 
severe  blow  to  my  wife  and  me.    Several 
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years  ago,  in  reading  a  family  diary,  I 
came  across  these  words: 

Herbert  Hitchcock  rode  his  hone  cfut  to 
the  farm  today. 

That  was  in  1881. 

Herbert  Hitchcock  became  the  attorney 
for  my  wife's  grandfather,  the  late  Stu- 
art P.  Goodykoontz.  president  of  the 
then  First  National  Bank  of  Mitchell,  in 
about  1890.  I  had  my  first  legal  dealing 
with  him  In  1922.  He  looked  after  prop- 
erty for  us  for  35  years  and  for  my  wife's 
family  for  nearly  70  years.  No  man  could 
have  been  more  faithful  to  his  trust  or 
helpful  to  his  clients  than  he  was,  and 
I  would  have  trusted  him  with  my  very 
life. 

In  his  death,  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota has  lost  a  flne  character  and  a  man 
whose  memory  will  always  be  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  who  knew  him  and  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  served  by  him. 


TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT  CUT 
REJECTED 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  news  release 
from  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration dated  February  17,  1958.  and  a 
news  release  of  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 
February  18. 1958. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  news 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD.  as  foUo'^i's: 

(From  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion of  February  17, 1958 1 

National  Fakm  BtncAc  PvESTDnrr  RxAimucs 
SuFrosT  or  ToaACCO  PaooBAM 

LomsTnas,  February  17. — In  a  statement 
released  here  today,  Charles  B.  Shuman. 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  baa  reafflrmed  that  organizations' 
support  of  the  80-percent  price  support  and 
acreage  control  program  for  burley  tobacco. 

Making  It  clear  that  the  Rational  Farm 
Bureau  organisation  does  not  endorse  the 
recent  recommendations  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  which  caU  for  a  change  to 
a  flexible  price  support  system  for  tobacco, 
Bhuman  says  the  AFBF  supports  the  pres- 
ent tobacco  program  because  of  the  special 
situation  existing  with  regard  to  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  tobacco,  and  because 
of  the  seeming  willingness  of  producers  to 
adjust  the  acreage  to  effective  market  de- 
mands. 

Addressing  some  64  county  farm  bureau 
presidents  assembled  here  for  the  1958  Farm 
Bureau  presidents'  conference.  Shuman  said 
that  "the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
recognises  that  the  many  differences  exist- 
ing between  commodities  necessitate  varied 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  each  commod- 
ity. Some  producer  groups  are  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  production  controls 
and  price  supports  than  others." 

Shuman  referred  to  the  official  policy  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  State  voting  dele- 
gates at  the  National  Farm  Bureau  conven- 
tion last  December,  and  said  that  most  farm- 
ers believe  that  price  support  levels  should 
take  account  of  competitive  conditions,  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  market  trends.  They 
should  not  be  based  on  arbitrary  formulas 
nor  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlctilture. 

While  the  Farm  Bureau  win  eontlnue  to 
support  the  tobacco  program  at  the  national 
level  for  the  present,  Shuman  pointed  to 


some  of  the  problems  facing  the  burley  in- 
dustry, and  pointed  out  that  acreage  con- 
trols had  not  been  effective  In  controlling 
production  of  bxirley  leaf.  He  called  upon 
burley  producers  to  give  serloxis  study  to 
these  problems  and  make  recommendations 
In  the  future  that  will  cope  with  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  In  agriculture. 

ToBACoo  Pbicb  SVFPoarr  Cut  Rcjsct^ 
Ukitbd  Stats* 

BOXTSS  0^  RKPaXSKKTATrVES, 

CoMBf  rrTEx  oif  Acaicx7i.n7xc, 
WashinQton.  D.  C.  February  18, 1958. 

The  Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Hoxise 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  unanimously 
today  to  reject  the  President's  proposal  that 
price  supports  on  tobacco  now  at  90  percent 
of  parity  be  put  on  a  flexible  support  sys- 
tem at  60  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Subsequently,  Chairman  Hasold  D.  Cooltt. 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  said.  "I 
am  positive  that  the  subcommittee's  action 
has  kUled  the  administration's  proposal  to 
reduce  the  price  supports  on  tobacco.  To- 
bacco farmers  now  can  rest  easy." 

Tobacco  is  supported  by  law  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

The  President's  farm  message  to  Congress 
In  January  proposed  that  tobacco  and  other 
major  basic  crops — wheat,  corn,  cotton,  etc. — 
be  put  on  a  flexible  support  system  at  60 
to  90  percent  of  parity.  The  other  basic 
crops  now  are  supp>orted  at  76  to  90  percent 
of  parity.  The  President  proposed  to  lower 
the  legal  level  for  supports  on  all  the  major 
crops. 

"If  we  followed  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation for  tobacco."  Mr.  Cooi.xt  said, 
"overproduction  of  tobacco  wovild  bankrupt 
our  farmera." 

The  subcommittee  action  came  In  the  form 
of  a  resolution  to  recommend  to  the  fuU 
committee  that  no  change  be  made  In  the 
90-percent  support  price  for  tobacco.  Rep- 
resentative Watkiks  M.  ABBrrr,  of  Virginia, 
Is  chairman  of  the  subconunlttee. 

Mr.  CooLZT  said  the  tobacco  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  farm 
programs.  He  pointed  out  that  farmers  have 
voted  repeatedly  to  cut  down  their  acreages, 
to  hold  production  In  line  with  market  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  be  emphasiiied  that 
the  program  has  not  resulted  In  losses  to 
the  Government.  , 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  news  release  of 
the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
reports  the  speech  of  Charles  B.  Shu- 
man, president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  before  64  county 
farm  bureau  presidents.  In  his  address 
Mr.  Shuman  said  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  supported  the 
present  tobacco  program  "because  of 
the  special  situation  existing  with  re- 
gard to  production  and  marketing  of 
tobacco,  and  because  of  the  seeming 
willingness  of  producers  to  adjust  the 
acreage  to  effective  market  demands." 

It  is  quite  significant  to  note  that  on 
the  day  following,  February  18,  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  unanimously  for  a 
motion  that  90 -percent  support  prices 
for  tobacco  be  maintained. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  take  action 
similar  to  that  initiated  In  the  House 
committee.  I  have  written  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellknver],  and  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  subcommittee,  the  Senator 


from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
urging  such  action. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  pro- 
gram of  90 -percent  support  prices  for 
tobacco  will  be  maintained  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  action  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, followed,  as  I  hope  It  will  be, 
by  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  expressing 
support  of  the  present  program,  will 
give  new  assurance  and  confidence  to 
tobacco  growers. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  showing  the  results 
of  the  latest  referendums  on  the  tobacco 
program  by  tobacco  growers  themselves, 
which  point  out  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  present  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 


RxsTTLTs  or  thx  Oaown  ^XTtxarawcn  Haxj> 
'Fossdat,  FxBBVAar  18,  nr  Kxmtdckt,  Tem- 

NBaSCE,    AlfD    VlBCIKIA    ON    DASK    FIBBD    AMS 

Dabx  An-CTTKXD  Tobacco 

This  latest  ref  erendiun  on  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram Is  the  first  on  any  except  cigar  types 
since  1955.  It  is  the  ooost  recent  Indication 
of  how  growers  feel  about  their  program. 

Despite  zero  temperatures  at  all  polling 
places — In  fact,  the  worst  election -day 
weether  in  20  years,  when  even  the  tobacco 
markets  had  closed  due  to  weather — growers 
came  out  In  unvisual  numbers  to  reafftam 
their  faith  In  the  present  tobacco  program 
and  record  their  desire  to  continue  It  by  the 
following  vote: 


Ftre-oned  tebaeeo: 

Kentucky 

Total.  Kentucky,  Tea- 

nf-ssce,  Vinrtnia... 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco: 

Kentucky ., 

Toul,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee  


For 


1,374 
7,8»7 
«,296 
7,936 


Acalnst 


M 

no 

181 
201 


Majorltr 


07.1 

97.1 
98.S 


This  overwhelming  record  of  support  by 
the  tobacco  farmers  themselves  was  made 
in  the  face  of  cuts  In  their  allotments,  which 
no  grower  likes  to  take,  for  2  successive  yeara. 
Acreage  for  both  types  was  just  cut  by 
10  percent  for  1958;  last  year  dark  fired  al- 
lotments were  reduced  10  percent,  dark  air- 
cured,  15  percent. 

This  again  demonstrates  the  continued 
willingness  of  growers  to  males  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  keep  their  prtsgram  sound, 
and  their  ability  to  maintain  production  in 
line  with  consumption — as  the  President 
recognised  In  his  1954  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION  IN 
THIS  YEAR'S  BUDGET  ARE  LESS 
THAN  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  mentioned  before,  the  fact  that  the 
deeds  of  this  administration  so  seldom 
square  with  its  words.  The  proper  words 
frequently  are  followed  by  the  wrong 
deeds.  So  it  is,  alas,  with  aid  to  educa- 
tion at  the  various  levels  of  schooling  in 
America.  Schools  do  not  fare  well  in  this 
budget. 

After  all  of  the  /Ine  oratory  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
and  Secretary  Folsom  about  vast  and 
massive  aid  to  education,  the  budget  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  very  small 
mouse,  a  pygmy  mouse. 
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Although  It  Is  difficult  to  brieve,  the 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1959  contains 
fewer  funds  for  education  than  the  cur- 
rent budget  contained  when  it  was  sent 
to  Congress  in  January  of  1957,  1  year 
ago.  School  construction  has  heea  jet- 
tisoned. 

Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, largest  school  organization  in  Amer- 
ica, has  pointed  out  that — 

The  1959  budget  proposed  less  than  the 
1958  budget.  The  1958  budget  contained 
$451  million  for  grants  and  loans  for  school 
construction,  with  $325  million  In  direct 
grants  to  the  States,  contingent  on  passage 
of  a  school -construction  bill.  The  1959 
budget  contains  nothing  for  school  construc- 
tion. 


Speaking  for  my  own  State  of  Oregon, 
I  can  safely  and  categorically  declare 
that  the  need  for  Federal  school  aid  is  as 
great  as  ever,  if  not  greater.  Yet  the 
1959  budget  proposes  $212  million  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas,  as  contrasted  with  $230  million  in 
the  fiscal  1958  budget.  Oregon  Includes 
numerous  such  areas,  where  various  Fed- 
eral activities  have  added  to  the  local 
school  load.  These  are  at  The  Dalles, 
Hermiston,  Astoria,  and  elsewhere. 

Some  3,300  school  districts  in  the  Na- 
tion have  been  receiving  this  Federal 
school  aid,  because  of  the  fact  that  3 
percent  of  the  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  work- 
ers employed  at  Federal  plants  or  proj- 
ects. I  have  mentioned  a  few  Oregon 
communities  thus  affected.  Yet,  right 
at  a  time  when  the  President  has  pro- 
posed huge  increases  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  funds  for  school  aid  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  are  curtailed. 
Such  action  seems  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  growing  needs  of  the  hour. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  glad  that,  as 
early  as  January  23,  1957,  I  introduced 
In  the  Senate  the  Federal-aid-to-school- 
construction  bill  originally  authored  by 
the  late  Representative  Augustine  Kel- 
ley  of  Pennsylvania.  This  measure  Is 
still  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
S.  777.  I  think  it  is  even  more  essen- 
tial now  than  on  the  day  when  I  first 
Introduced  It.  Its  basic  features  would 
provide  for  $600  million  a  year  Federal 
assistance  to  school  construction  for  5 
years. 

ORKCON    SCHOOLS    RAVZ    FELT    ETWBSV    OF 
ECONOMIC   SLUMP 

Unf ortvmately,  Oregon  has  been  hit  by 
the  highest  unemplojrment  rate  in  the 
Nation,  due  to  the  adverse  impact  of 
tight  money  on  the  lumber  industry. 
This  has  Imposed  painful  financial 
screws  on  State  and  local  financing,  and 
it  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  school 
boards  and  school  administrators  to  per- 
suade voters  that  they  should  approve 
school-bond  Issues.  The  task  of  persua- 
sion has  not  been  made  easier  by  the 
soaring  rate  of  interest  on  such  bonds, 
which  is  another  result  of  administra- 
tion policy  in  the  field  of  credit.  High 
Interest  rates  make  an  school  buildings 
more  costly. 

I  am  particularly  puzzled  by  the  ad- 
ministration's    abandonment     of     the 
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school-eontruction  program  b^ause. 
while  70.000  elassroms  are  being  erected 
annually,  the  need  is  for  approxonately 
140,000.  Our  school  population  i4  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  1  million  a  yeat.  The 
$3  billion  spent  every  12  months  (»n  new 
schools  lias  not  been  adequate  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand.  Where  else  ctin  fur- 
ther funds  be  obtained  except  through 
Federal  sources?  ] 

Yet  the  administration  has  not  sought 
to  renew  its  former  program  for  federal 
aid  to  school  construction.  Mr.|  Presi- 
dent, I  am  a  Senator  who  believes  that 
scientific  attainments  in  graduate 
schools  and  laboratories  will  n*ver  be 
consistent  or  sustained  unless  ed  ication 
Is  adequate  in  our  grade  schools  ai  id  high 
schools.  I  doubt  if  men  like  Ein;  tein  or 
Fermi  or  Newton  or  Teller  or  Curie  or 
Oppenhelmer  could  have  done  wh  at  they 
did  unless  they  had  received  eiffective 
and  thorough  schooling  from  tlje  hour 
of  their  first  enrollment. 


Febriuiry  20 


FOTTB  HTTNDaEO  AND  SIXTT  MnXION  DOLt  KRS  THIS 
TEAB  VEKSUS  FIVE  HUNDBED  AND  THIKl  T-THSES 
MnxiON  DOLLARS  LAST  TEAR 

- 

The  men  who  crack  the  atoi  a,  who 
probe  the  marvels  of  radium,  wh  >  try  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  human  tissue, 
who  peek  at  the  riddle  of  time  and  space 
and  matter — such  men  are  not  merely 
products  of  medical  schools  or  s<  lentific 
foundations.  They  also  are  pro(  ucts  of 
elementary  schools,  of  high  schools,  and 
even  perhaps  of  kindergartens  ai^  nurs- 
ery schools.  If  we  neglect  the  vpry  be- 
ginnings of  education,  how  can  twe  feel 
we  have  done  right  by  advanced;  educa- 
tion? That  is  why  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  restore  to  this  inadeqiiate  fis- 
cal 1959  budget  its  jettisoned  proposals 
in  the  field  of  classroom  construction  for 
all  48  States  of  the  Union.  Education 
starts  in  the  first  grade,  not  in  a  gradu- 
ate school. 

The  breakdown  of  educational  <  xpend- 
Itures  proposed  by  the  President  in  the 
administration  budget  for  fiscal  1959,  as 
compared  with  fiscal  1958,  is  niost  re- 
vealing. This  is  that  comparison 
Fiscal  19SS 

iliUion 

School   construction  aid L $185 

Assistance  to  Federal  areas 230 

Vocational   education . 41 

Other _r_r      77 


Total. 


533 

Fiscal  1959 

Million 

Scholarship  and  teaching  grants |.__  $128 

Assistance  to  Federal  areas. 

Vocational  education 

Other 


Total. 


212 
41 
79 


..  460 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  mzJde  dis- 
turbingly evident  that  the  administra- 
tion speaks  fervently  in  favor  of  im- 
proved education  but  actually  p|ires  its 
own  earlier  proposals  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, when  budget  requests  are  made. 
This  certainly  reduces  to  a  mociery  all 
the  fine  and  eloquent  promises  Jn  such 
a  vital  realm.  I  beUeve  that  deeda  should 
emulate  words,  not  that  words  should  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  deeds. 
Children  cannot  be  educated  witli  politi- 


cal oratory.  Education  requires  school 
buildings,  programs,  teacher$,  and  ad- 
ministrators. These,  in  tuxki,  require 
funds  and  appropriations.        I 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  read  the 
thoughtful  words  of  a  noted  ^ucatlonal 
authority  on  the  issues  I  have  described. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hjfve  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  19. 
1958,  by  its  education  editor,  pr.  Benja- 
min Fine.  Title  of  Dr.  Fine"^  article  is 
"Federal  Budget  Provides  Le6s  Support 
for  Schools  Than  Had  Been  Expected." 

There  being  no  objection,  ithe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tfae  Rkcord, 
as  follows:  T 

FxDixAL  BxTDccT  PioviDis  Lrss  Bttppoit  roB 

Schools  Than  Had  Bkem  Ej^nocrxo 

(By  Benjamin  Fine)! 

President  Elsenhower's  budget  message  to 
Congress  disappointed  many  of  Ithe  Nation's 
top  educational  leaders.  Thejf  were  dis- 
turbed that  less  Federal  funds  $re  proposed 
for  schools  than  were  asked  Isist  year.  In 
particular,  they  are  concerned  aver  the  lack 
of  any  provision  for  school-construction 
funds  while  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  dlf- 
ncult  to  raise  money  on  the  local  level.  The 
President  had  asked  for  a  federally  aided 
school-construction  program  In  |^e  preTious 
3  years. 

In  a  message  last  year  Presdent  Klsen- 
hower  said:  "Of  all  the  problecis  In  educa- 
tion, one  Is  most  critical.  In  19  »6  and  again 
last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  critical 
shortage  of  clacsrooms  In  many  ( (ommunltles 
across  the  country.  •    •   • 

"With  Federal  help  the  Stat^i  and  com- 
munities can  provide  the  brlck&  and  mortar 
for  school  buildings  and  thera  wUl  be  no 
Federal  Interference  with  loca 
education.  •  •  •  The  need  for 
slstance  In  eliminating  this  shortage  is  not 
theory  but  demonstrated  fact.' 


PROBLZIC    STILL   CKmC/ L 

Has  this  "critical"  problem  decreased  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  educators  are  asking. 
They  do  not  think  so.  The  litest  figures, 
from  responsible  sources  In  Washington, 
show  that  the  buUdlng  shortage!  Is  still  with 
us.  The  Nation's  school  population  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  more  than  1  nillllon  a  year. 
The  rate  of  construction,  eve^  though  It 
has  now  Just  about  reached  $3  billion  a  year, 
or  double  what  It  was  less  than  10  years 
ago,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demands  for  new  buildings  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  obsolete  ones. 

In  the  current  school  year,  aj  ►proximately 
70.000  classrooms  are  being  built  at  a  cost 
of  $2.9  bUUon.  Yet,  it  is  estljikted,  some 
140.000  classrooms  are  still  needW.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ray  Hamon.  chief  of  the  school 
housing  secUon  of  the  United  IStates  Office 
of  Education,  the  Nation  needs  sin  additional 
35.000  classrooms  a  year  to  taktf  care  of  In- 
creased enrollments,  and  another  20.000  to 
replace  outmoded  and  obsolete^ulldlngs. 

"With  a  continuing  need  of  65,000  class- 
rooms a  year,  it  will  require  a  I  tremendous 
effort  by  the  States  to  keep  up  this  buUd- 
lng pace,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
backlog  of  school  construction  needs."  Dr. 
Hamon  said. 

In  his  budget  message,  President  Elsen- 
hower said  that  local  conmiunitl  ss  should  do 
more  to  support  education.  I 

"Every  community  In  our  country  should 
do  Its  level  best,  and  If  posslbl*  more  than 
is  now  being  done,  to  provide  better  educa- 
tion for  the  growing  number  at  students," 
President  Elsenhower  said.  "A  good  deal 
•  •  •  can  be  achieved  by  acqijainting  the 
boards  of  education,  superintendents,  teach- 
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«rs,  parents,  and  pupils  with  the  needs  the 
country  faces." 

But  are  the  local  oommunitlee  doing  this? 
The  answer,  it  appears,  is  an  unhappy  no. 
A  growing  number  of  bond  Issues  for  school 
construction  have  been  voted  down. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  in 
Washington  started  to  keep  records  on  school 
bond  votes  in  19M.  It  has  comparative  fig- 
ures for  the  last  4  months  In  1956  and  the 
last  4  In  1957. 

From  September  through  December  195S, 
the  voters  approved  $851  million  in  bond  is- 
sues and  disapproved  $58  million,  for  an  ap- 
proval rate  of  93.8  percent.  During  the  same 
period  in  1057,  the  voters  approved  $666 
mUUon  in  bond  issues  lor  school  construc- 
tion and  disapproved  $138  mllUon,  for  a  total 
approval  of  80.3  i}ercent. 

New  York  State  has  a  much  poorer  record 
than  the  national  average.  Plgvu-es  supplied 
by  Arthur  Levitt,  State  oontroUer.  point  up 
increasing  voter  resistance  to  school  con- 
struction: 

For  the  first  4  months  of  1956.  the  total 
doUar  value  of  bonds  approved  was  $27,991.- 
300.  while  the  amount  rejected  was  $1,572,000. 
However,  for  the  similar  period  in  1957,  the 
approvals  amounted  to  $29,603,885  and  the 
rejections  were  $29,976,000.  Thiu.  more  than 
half  of  aU  proposals  for  school  construction 
fund*  were  turned  down. 

The  rate  of  rejections  continued  high 
throughout  last  year.  From  April  through 
December  1957  the  voters  approved  bond 
issues  for  school  construction  valued  at 
$69,982,612  and  disapproved  bonds  valued  at 
$69,468,600. 

CamCAL  COUMSNT 

**The  proposed  1969  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  minimum  Federal  program 
to  strengthen  education."  said  Dr.  William  O. 
Carr,  executive  secretary.  National  Education 
Association. 

In  common  with  other  spokesmen  for  the 
Nation's  pubUc  schools.  Dr.  Carr  had  ex- 
pected a  substantial  boost  in  Federal  funds 
this  year.  The  NBA  has  proposed  a  minimum 
of  $1  bUlion  a  year  for  Federal  assistance,  to 
be  increased  to  more  than  $4  bllUon  within 
6  years. 

"The  1959  budget  proposes  less  than  the 
1958  budget,"  Dr.  Carr  said.  "The  1958 
budget  contained  $451  miUion  for  grants 
and  loans  for  school  construction,  with 
$325  mUlion  in  direct  grants  to  the  States, 
contingent  on  passage  of  a  school -construc- 
tion bUl.  The  1969  budget  contains  nothing 
for  school  construction  •  •  *. 

"The  NEA  urges  substantial  Federal  under- 
girding  of  the  financial  structive  of  public 
education.  It  believes  State  education  agen- 
cies should  be  allowed  to  allocate  Federal 
funds  between  construction  and  teacher 
salaries.  The  NEA's  proposal  is  a  Federal 
payment  to  the  States  of  $26  per  child,  rising 
to  $100  per  chUd  within  6  yean."  Dr.  Carr 
said. 


BOYCOTT  OF  AMERICAN  CTTIZKNS 
OF  JEWISH  FAITH  BY  THE  ARAB 
LEAGUE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  the  presidents  of  17  organ- 
izations of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity have  Just  made  a  public  protest 
against  a  ssrstematic  boycott  and  black- 
listing of  American  businesses  and  citi- 
zens by  the  Arab  League  actually  being 
carried  out  by  Arab  countries  against 
businesses  or  citizens  which  maintain 
business  connections  with  Israel  or  with 
firms  in  IsraeL    The  boycott  also  applies 


to  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  with- 
out  qualification. 

This  Is  a  question  far  beyond  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  organizations  or  indeed 
of  Arab-Israel  relations.  It  goes  to  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  commerce 
from  such  unjust  restrictions  as  to  run 
counter  to  international  law,  the  prac- 
tice of  nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  Is  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion which  in  another  day  and  age  evoked 
a  vigorous  and  historic  reaction  against 
the  Bey  of  Tunis  in  the  early  days  of  the 
last  century  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  caused  our  Government  to 
make  the  strongest  representations  to 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government 
against  similar  practices. 

The  Senate  in  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  in  July  1956.  aroused  by 
this  very  practice  of  boycott  and  black- 
listing, condemned  religious  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans  by  foreign 
countries. 

Early  in  1953  our  Government  lodged 
a  formal  protest  with  all  the  governments 
concerned  against  the  Arab  League  eco- 
nomic boycott  on  trade  and  commerce 
with  Israel,  which  had  been  tightened  at 
the  end  of  1952.  Since  that  time  our 
Government  has  lodged  several  general 
formal  protests  with  particular  govern- 
ments and  our  embassies  have  been  un- 
der standing  instructions  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Arab  governments  from 
time  to  time  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Americans  because  of  reU- 
gious  affiliation.  More  effective  action  by 
our  Government  is  yet  needed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  yield  to  Arab  threats 
to  cease  business  with  Israel  and  to  cut 
off  reparations  to  Israel;  also  that  Hol- 
land. France,  and  Switzerland  have  de- 
noimced  the  Arab  boycott  and  instructed 
their  nationals  not  to  answer  question- 
naires circulated  to  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  individual  companies  by  the 
Arab  League  inquiring  whether  specified 
companies  were  controlled  by  or  em- 
ployed Jews, 

I  appreciate  the  difficulties  involved 
and  the  trying  nature  of  our  relations 
with  Arab  governments.  We  have  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  make  enmity  to 
Israel  the  price  of  friendship  with  them. 
Actions  so  discriminatory  against  com- 
merce and  so  violative  of  international 
law  and  our  own  tradition  as  this  system- 
atic boycott  and  blacklisting  of  any 
American  enterprise  doing  business  with 
Israel  or  any  American  enterprise  of 
which  an  American  of  the  Jewish  faith 
is  a  part  are  intolerable  and  not  within 
the  context  of  understandable  relation- 
ships in  a  civilized  world.  Accordingly, 
I  am  asking  both  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
look  into  this  question  so  that  we  may 
have  all  the  facts;  also.  I  shall  make 
further  investigation  of  the  details  my- 
self and  return  to  the  Senate  with  a  re- 
port in  detail  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  statement  of  the  presi- 


dents of  the   17  Jewish  organizations 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou),  as  follows: 

A  Statkkxmt  bt  Tax  'PtiTsxsam  or  Majos 
Amebicam  Jewish  OacANizATioif  s 

The  Arab  blockade  and  boycott  of  Israel  has 
now  been  extended  by  the  Arab  League  to  » 
systematic  boycott  and  blacklisting  of  any 
American  enterprise  that  maintains  perma- 
nent business  connections  with  Israel  or  with 
IsraeU  firms  and  indeed  to  a  worldwide  effort 
to  boycott  any  business  owned  by  Jews. 

The  Arab  League,  maintains  a  public  black- 
list of  American  and  other  companies  that 
invest  In  Israel,  maintain  branches,  assembly 
operations  or  distribution  outlets  there,  or 
that  license  patents  for  Israeli  \ue. 

American  vessels  that  stop  at  Israeli  ports 
are  denied  permission  to  make  calls  at  Arab 
ports. 

American  planes  that  land  in  Israel  are  for- 
bidden to  fly  over  Arab  territories. 

No  American  is  permitted  to  enter  an  Arab 
land  from  Israel  except  on  oflkrial  business. 

Americans  who  are  Jews  are  a  special  tar- 
get of  the  Arab  boycott.  Saudi  Arabia,  par- 
ticularly, refuses  to  aUow  the  Arabian- 
American  OU  Co..  or  other  concessionaires 
to  employ  Jews  for  work  in  Saudi  ArablA. 
Most  Arab  League  States  refuse  visas  to  Jew- 
ish travelers  and  some  refuse  to  aUow  Jews  to 
land  even  in  transit.  Saudi  Arabia  has  pre- 
vaUed  upon  our  Oovemment  to  screen  Amer- 
ican miUtary.  diplomatic  and  clvUian  person- 
nel so  that  no  Jew  is  assigned  to  the  United 
States  airfield  at  Dhahran. 

In  July  1956,  the  United  States  Senate,  in 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously,  con- 
demned religious  discrimination  against 
Americans  by  foreign  countries.  Our  Oov- 
emment, however,  not  only  has  failed  to 
voice  vigorous  objection  to  this  discrimina- 
tion but  in  fact  thereafter  renewed  the  dis- 
criminatory Dhahran  agreement.  As  a  result. 
American  Jews  are  no  longer  equally  pro- 
tected In  their  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  Arab  League  has  been  circulating 
questionnaires  to  chambers  of  commerce 
and  Individual  companies  throughout  the 
world  inquiring  whether  specified  com- 
panies were  controUed  by  Jews  or  employed 
Jews. 

HoUand.  France  and  Swlteerland  have  de- 
nounced the  Arab  boycott  and  have  In- 
structed their  nationals  not  to  answer  such 
questionnaires.  West  Germany  has  refused 
to  yield  to  Arab  threats  to  cease  business 
with  Israel.  Our  own  Government,  how- 
ever, thus  far  has  taken  no  pubUe  stand 
against  the  boycott. 

The  Arab  boycott  has  been  described 
recently  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  deadweight  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  U.  N.  to  achieve  peace  In  the 
Idlddle  East.  The  boycott  is  a  chronic 
source  of  conflict  which  undermines  Amer- 
ican efforts  to  allay  tensions  in  that  area. 

The  Arab  boycott  of  Americans  Is  interna- 
tional intimidation;  it  thrives  on  appease- 
ment and  capitulation.  We  are  confident 
that  Americana  deplore  the  Arab  boycott 
and  wm  want  to  resist  this  Impairment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zenship. We  are  confident,  too,  that  if  the 
United  States  Oovemment  would  strongly 
oppose  this  International  blackmail  and 
medieval  bigotry,  the  Arab  boycott  against 
Americans   inevitably  would   end. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  we.  the 
undersigned,  declare  our  repugnance  <A  the 
Arab  boycott  and  xirge  aU  conunercial  Anns 
to  resist  it  with  every  leg*\  means  at  their 
command.  At  the  same  time,  we  express 
our  firm  hope  that  our  own  GoTerzunenS 
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will  prohibit  racial  or  religious  dlacrlmlna- 
tion  against  American  citizens  In  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  any  treaties  or  executive 
agreements  to  which  It  affixes  Its  signature. 
Dr.  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  Chairman. 
American  Zionist  Committee  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs;  Mrs.  Molse  S.  Cahn.  Presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Benjamin  H.  Chasin.  Na- 
tional Commander.  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States;  Plnchas 
Cruso.  Chairman.  Central  Committee, 
Labor  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica; I>r.  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  Presi- 
dent. Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations; Moo  Fallkman.  Chairman. 
American  Trade  Union  Council  for 
Labor  Israel;  Moses  I.  Feuersteln. 
President,  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America;  Dr.  Mlrian 
Fround,  President,  Hadassah,  The 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of 
America;  Dr.  Israel  Goldstein,  Presi- 
dent, American  Jewish  Congress;  Mrs. 
Rose  L.  Halprln,  Acting  Chairman, 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel;  Adolph  Held, 
Chairman,  Jewish  Labor  Committee; 
Bemath  L.  Jacobs,  President,  United 
Synagogue  of  America;  Philip  M. 
Klutznick,  President,  B'nai  B'rlth; 
Rabbi  Irving  Miller.  Chairman,  Ameri- 
can Zionist  Council;  Dr.  Emanuel 
Neumann,  President,  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America;  Rabbi  Isaac  Stollman, 
President,  Rellgicxis  Zionists  of  Amer- 
ica, Mlzrachl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachl; 
David  L.  Ullman,  Chairman,  National 
Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 


BRIO.  GEN.  CHARLES  D.  JONES  AND 
MAJ.  JESS  H,  GIFPORD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  Air  Force  informed  my 
office  that  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Jones, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison, 
and  Maj.  Jess  H.  Gifford,  his  accom- 
panying pilot,  were  to  be  presumed  dead. 
Only  my  unavoidable  absence  from 
Washington  prohibited  me  from  making 
these  remarks  at  that  time. 

The  Air  Force  h&a  now  confirmed  that 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Jones  and  Maj. 
Jess  H.  Gi£Ford  are  assumed  deceased  as 
a  result  of  the  crash  of  a  B-57  jet  bomber 
returning  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 
It  la  tragic  to  consider  that  two  lives  so 
packed  with  danger  and  hazardous  duty, 
should  end  on  such  a  note.  Because  of 
the  great  service  which  they  rendered 
their  coimtry.  I  wish  now  to  pay  tribute 
to  them. 

In  the  case  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D. 
Jones,  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
Air  Force  have  lost  a  noble  son  and  an 
outstanding  leader. 

General  Jones  was  bom  In  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  never  lost  any  of  his  original 
devotion  to  his  native  State.  He  remem- 
bered it  well  even  while  he  was  a  student 
In  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  where 
he  graduated  in  1932.  And  I  am  siu-e  that 
he  carried  It  with  him  during  the  many 
years  he  served  In  the  Air  Force. 

General  Jones  became  a  flying  cadet 
In  1934  and  as  a  newly  commissioned  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  1935,  he  began  his  ca- 
reer at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  and  married 
Oorthea  Erickson. 

Among  the  first  troops  to  go  ashore 
In  the  North  African  invasion  of  1942 
was  Brig.  Gen,  Charles  D.  Jones.  His 
Job  was  to  establish  liaison  with  tactical 


air  forces  of  Gen.  John  K.  Canncp  and 
the  groimd  forces  of  Gen.  George  a.  Pat- 
ton.  Later  in  the  North  African  cam- 
paign, he  was  wounded  while  flaring  a 
B-17  bomber  over  Tunis  and  refiuired 
hospitalization. 

Returned  to  combat,  he  was  assigned 
to  B-25  bombers  and  while  flying  ^  mis- 
sion over  Rome,  Italy,  in  1944,  General 
Jones  was  shot  down  and  made  a  psisoner 
of  war.  He  was  liberated  a  year  liter  in 
May  1945.  T 

His  postwar  assignments  Included 
duties  with  the  9th  Air  Force  afeid  as 
a  student  at  the  Air  War  CoUeg^.  He 
served  as  base  commander  of  several 
bases  in  the  United  States.  Then  ii  19,54, 
General  Jones  was  assigned  as  Com- 
manding Officer,  Staff  Headquarters,  Al- 
lied Air  Forces,  Northern  Euroije.  It 
was  from  that  post  he  came  to  tha  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  t©  serve 
as  Deputy  Director  of  Legislative  liaison. 

There  is  more  to  an  airman's  pecord 
than  the  decorations  he  wears  ^n  his 
tunic,  although  the  Silver  Start  Dis- 
tinguished Fl3ring  Cross,  Air  Medal,  Piu:- 
ple  Heart,  and  Legion  of  Merit,  give  a 
good  insight  into  the  courage  and  skill 
of  General  Jones.  He  will  long  fx  re- 
membered for  his  friendliness,  hife  good 
humor,  and  his  strong  belief  in  ^le  Air 
Force.  [ 

The  tribute  I  now  pay  to  this  tallant 
flyer  is  well  deserved.  It  is  tributi  given 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Misissippi 
and  by  his  many  friends.  We  offer  our 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  hit  two 
fine  daughters,  Jwdith  and  Jerry,  ^nd  to 
Mrs.  C.  Walter  Jones  of  Jackson,]  Miss., 
the  general's  mother.  ' 

Maj.  Jess  H.  Giftord  was  a  36-y^r-old 
native  of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  was  decorkted — 
Air  Medal  and  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross — in  both  World  War  T  and 
Korea,      Major    Gifford    flew    nedium 
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bombers    in    the   Mediterranean 
palgn    and    night    Intrusion    in 
bombers  in  Korea,  later  working  as  the 
controller  In  Air  Force  forwardi  com- 
mand post  in  South  Korea. 

Major    Gifford    Instructed    Anjerlcan 
and  Chinese  cadets  in  the  years  between 
the  wars  and  was  awarded  Chinese  Air 
Force  wings  as  a  token  of  appreciation  by 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govenum 
his  work  in  training  their  pilots, 
quent  to  his  tour  in  Korea,  Major 
returned  to  the  United  States  as 
structor  at  the  Tactical  Air  Co 
Air    Groimd    School,    Instruct 
Force.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
He  received  many  personal  let 
commendation  from  high -rah 
cers  of  all  branches  of  the  service 
work  in  this  capacity. 

A  loyal,  devoted  man.  Major 
has  served  the  Air  Force  in  an  outstand 

ing  manner  for  15  years.    He  was  ad-  

mired  and  respected  without  exception    Policy  of  eventual  conquest  [Through 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  tnto  contact,     economic  and  technical  assistance  it  of 
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mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Olfford,  Sr^ 

of  Elyria,  Ohio.  | 

Let  us  never  forget  that  these  two  offi- 
cers together  with  their  other  comrades, 
both  living  and  deceased,  have  constant- 
ly stood  guard  to  protect  our  cherished 
way  of  life.  Let  us  resolve  neyer  to  for- 
get them  and  let  us  also  insui^  that  we 
do  the  greatest  honor  to  theil*  memory 
by  ourselves,  each  and  every  onte,  endeav- 
oring to  serve  our  country  ^QU&Uy  as 
well. 

MUTUAL  SECURirt 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge 
of  total  war.  President  Eisenhower  sent 
to  the  Congress  yesterday  a  stirring  re- 
quest for  the  enactment  in  full  of  the 
mutual  security  program  for  Hscal  1959. 
This  program,  one  of  the  majbr  instru- 
ments of  United  States  foreiKn  policy, 
incorporates  military,  economic,  and  po- 
litical means  to  coimter  the  Qommunlst 
threat,  and  I  strongly  support  |the  Presi- 
dent in  his  request  for  the  adoption  of  a 
$3.84  billion  program  for  the  coming 
year,  I 

The  Moscow  Conferences  laft  fall,  the 
Asian-African  meeting  in  Caiifo,  the  re- 
cent flurry  of  letterwriting,  tbe  Syrian 
crisis,  the  Communist  adamant  position 
on  disarmament,  all  too  clearlF  evidence 
the  unceasing  Communist  drive  to  sub- 
due the  free  world.  The  free-^orld  col- 
lective-security system  has  thiis  far  de- 
terred Communist  overt  aggn^ion  and 
has  provided  strength  to  the  nations  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
which  has  enabled  them  to  resist  Com- 
munist political  threats  as  will.  It.  In 
fact,  is  the  modem  form  of  the  balance- 
of-power  system,  a  concept  which  the 
President  emphasized  in  his  message 
when  he  stated  that  we  mu£t  possess 
enough  power  to  deter  or,  if  peccssary, 
defeat  the  Communists  in  either  nuclear 
or  brush-fire  wars.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  the  instrument  for|  effectual- 
izing  free-world  power  to  balance  that  of 
the  Soviet  in  both  these  areab  of  war- 
fare. We  cannot  afford  to  weaken  this 
system  which  thus  far  has  deterred  war. 

The  program  also  provides  ihe  sinews 
for  the  free  world  to  resist  economic 
and  political  subversion  and  infiltration 
by  the  Communists.  Experts  Bpp,jaring 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
consistently  have  warned  that  the  major 
Communist  drive  in^  the  coming  years 
will  be  directed  against  the  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  through  the  o^diums  of 
economic  aid,  political  blanSshments, 
and  psychological  warfare,  aiould  the 
Communists  seduce  and  finaUy  subdue 
any  of  the  nations  in  free  Asia 'or  Africa, 
our  own  security  will  be  dangerously 
threatened.  The  mutual-security  pro- 
gram is  our  answer  to  the  Communist 
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His  passing  came  as  a  deep  shock  and  a 
great  personal  loss  to  numerous  Alends 
throughout  the  Air  Force. 

Major  Gifford  Is  survived  by  hlj  wife, 
Pauline,  and  their  two  daughters,  Geor- 
gianne  and  Natalie,  who  are  livtig  In 
Mrs.  Gifford 's  hometown  of  01ean.;N.  Y. 
He  Is  also  survived  by  his  fathe*  and 


fers  free  men  the  opportunit 
bine  In  a  mutual  effort  to 
tyranny. 

The  Communist  challenge  Is 
and  unrelenting,  its  leadu. 
that  eventually  the  free  worl 

feat  Itself  through  complacent. 

eptitude,  leaving  the  field  clear'for  Com- 
munist machinations.    If  freedom  is  to 
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survlve  Its  supporters  will  have  to  fight, 
not  only  now  and  then,  and  here  and 
now,  but  continually  and  adequately 
until  the  Communists  realize  that  their 
ill-designed  hopes  can  never  be  attained. 
Our  greatest  Instrument  in  this  struggle 
Is  the  mutual-security  program.  As  the 
President  stated,  it  "is  of  transcendent 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  It  d^nands  without  reserva- 
tion the  complete  support  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times  there  appeared 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  mutual- 
security  program  and  on  the  President's 
message.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MVTUAi.  SacxmiTT 

In  a  strong  and  effective  menage  asking 
Congreu  to  approve  a  M  blUlon  mutual  ee- 
cxirlty  program  for  the  coming  flacal  year 
President  Klsenhower  baa  cbaUeneged  the 
loud  but  Irresponsible  opposition  In  both 
parties  to  accept  his  proposals  In  substance 
or  frankly  face  up  to  the  consequencea. 

Let  no  one,  In  or  out  of  Congress,  make 
any  mistake  about  what  the  consequences 
will  be  U  there  Is  a  serious  slash  In  the  Presi- 
dent's request  tor  fiscal  1059. 

The  moat  important  conaequenee  would. 
In  the  broadest  terms,  be  a  sharp  reduction 
In  the  military  security  of  the  United  Sutes 
at  a  point  In  history  when  the  free  world.  led 
by  our  own  country,  must  maintain  a  posi- 
tion of  unassailable  mUltary  strength.  With 
the  loss  of  an  absolutely  essential  prop  to 
their  own  security  some  of  our  allies  would 
tmavoldably  fall  away.  We  would  tend  to 
revert  to  the  old  goal  and  tbe  supreme  foUy 
ol  the  Isolationists:  a  kind  ol  fortrsas 
America. 

Subsidiary  but  equally  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  results  would  flow  from  such  a 
situation.  As  the  President  pointed  out, 
we  could  expect  **a  massive  Increase  in  our 
own  defense  budget"  and  "a  heavy  Increase  In 
Inductions  of  American  youth  into  our  own 
Armed  Forces."  These  are  not  the  words  of 
an  alarmist  or  a  demogog.  They  are  the 
meastured  words  of  a  conservative,  unbelllg- 
erent  President  who  has  been  a  great  military 
leader  and  knows  at  firsthand  the  value 
and  tbe  necessity  of  allies  and  the  dangers 
of  trying  to  maintain  freedcm's  position  In 
the  world  without  them. 

PrMldent  Eisenhower  Insists,  and  we  agree, 
that  It  la  a  misnomer  to  call  this  program 
one  of  foreign  aid.  It  la  a  program  of  tran- 
scendent Importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  on  an  equal  rank  with  our  own 
defense  budget.  Tbe  President  does  well  to 
look  squarely  In  the  eye  those  many  poli- 
ticians who  say — especially  in  this  time  of 
recession — that  they  cant  vote  for  foreign 
aid  while  there  Is  unemploynMnt  and  a 
scarcity  of  public-works  programs  In  their 
own  districts.  What  Mr.  Elsenhower  says  to 
this  point  is  worth  repeating: 

"No  one  would  serlotisly  argue  that  funds 
for  our  own  military  forces  should  be  denied 
untU  desirable  dvUlan  projects  had  been 
provided  for.  Tet  our  expenditures  for 
mutual  security  are  foUy  as  Important  to  our 
national  defense  as  expenditures  for  our  own 
forces,  and  doUar  for  dollar  buy  lu  mors  in 
security." 

Any  Member  of  Congress,  Democrat  or  R«- 
puMloan,  who  attacks  this  program  In  prin- 
ciple takes  It  upon  hInisolT  to  argue  that  we 
should  resign  the  rest  of  tbs  world  to  the 
oonstantly  gtowlng  military.  poUtieal  and 
eoonomie  pressures  a<  Soviet  Russia— for 
that  is  precisely  the  risk  that  we  would  run. 


We  cannot  afford  to  run  that  risk,  either  by 
nuiterlally  slashing  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram or,  for  that  matter,  be  falling  to  con- 
tinue a  genuine  reciprocal  trade  program  as 
well.  The  two  actually  go  hand  In  hand; 
and  the  President  wlU  have  to  fight  consist- 
ently, and  equaUy  hard,  for  both. 

We  do  not  here  suggest  tliat  constructive 
criticism  of  the  mutual  security  schedule,  as 
ths  President  presented  it  yesterday,  would 
be  amiss.  There  may  be  genuine  question  of 
the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  military  aid  to 
certain  of  our  aUles.  There  also  are  surely 
areas,  pctftlcularly  in  the  nonmllitary  field, 
where  the  program  coiUd  be  enlarged  with 
advantage  to  tbe  free  world  and  therefore  to 
the  United  SUtes.  As  it  is,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  total  allotted  to  military  expendi- 
tures, which  may  be  too  much.  But  with  the 
basic  principles  of  mutual  secxirlty — and 
with  the  amount.  In  broad  figures,  as  re- 
quested by  tha  President — Congress  wUl 
tami>er  to  the  coiuitry's  peril. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  INCURRED 
IN  CONTROL  AND  ERADICA-nON 
OF  KHAPRA  BEETLE 

The  PRESIDING  OJb'J?'lCER  (Mr. 
Stknios  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (3.  1805)  for 
the  relief  of  persons  and  firms  for  the 
direct  expenses  tacurred  by  them  for 
fumigation  of  premises  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  khapra  beetle, 
which  was  to  ameqd  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Acme 
Bag  b  Burlap  Co.,  and  others." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  merely  changes 
the  title  of  the  bilL  I  am  advised  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendebI. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  that  the  committee 
approves  of  the  change.  I  therefore 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POLinCAL     ACnVITY     OP     LABOR 
UNIONS 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
tbe  propagaiida  mill  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  in  Detroit  made  another 
of  its  vicious  and  untrue  attacks  on  a 
public  ofllcial  whose  philoeophy  in  pre- 
serving the  free  enterprise  system  of 
government  happens  to  disagree  with  the 
Socialist  views  of  certain  union  bosses. 

In  this  instance  I  happened  to  be  the 
victim. 

Walter  Reutber  has  been  trying  to  in- 
volve me  in  a  violation  of  the  intent  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  He 
has  done  this  by  directing  his  emplojree- 
mouthpiece.  Guy  Nimn,  to  invite  me  to 
appear  on  a  radio-television  program 
paid  for  by  the  mi-siwing  of  union  funds. 

His  reason  is  simple: 

They  wanted  me  to  refuse.  Reuther 
hoped  I  would  torn  them  down  and  give 
him  something  to  harp  about.  He  in- 
tended to  harass  me  for  tbe  rest  of  the 
year,  or  imtil  such  time  as  a  candidate  of 
bis  own  choosing  is  ^ected  to  tbe  Senate 
to  do  Reuther's  personal  bidding  with  a 
people-be-damned  attitude.    The  recent 


statement  of  his  captive  publicity  mlU 
attacking  me  is  ample  proof  of  this. 

ITie  radio-television  station  on  which 
they  asked  me  to  appear  is  located  In 
Windsor,  Canada,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  United  States  boimdary. 

I  am  a  United  States  Senator  from  tbe 
State  of  Michigan. 

Reuther  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
in  Canada  to  attack  patriotic  American 
public  servants  who  have  served  and  up- 
held the  principles  of  this  Government. 
He  is  doing  this  entirely  outside  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

It  is  strange — yes,  indeed,  and  fright- 
ening— to  see  certain  labor  bosses  who 
draw  their  hvellhood  from  the  free  en- 
terprise system — who  even  grow  fat  on 
it — bending  every  effort  to  strangle  it 
and  replace  it  with  their  personal  brand 
of  socialism. 

Working  hand  In  glove  with  his  hand- 
picked  governor  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  ruth- 
less Reuther  is  killing  off  jobs  in  my 
State  and  working  special  harm  in  De- 
troit They  are  waging  a  joint  destruc- 
tive effort  composed  of  evil  tax  methods 
and  strong-arm  strike  threats. 

Both  of  them  know  very  well  that  320,- 

000  men  and  women  are  out  of  wcH-k  in 
Michigan.  They  should  be  turning 
every  stone  to  see  that  residents  of  De- 
troit and  surrounding  areas  find  Jobs. 
Instead,  Reuther  is  favoring  Canadians 
over  our  own  people. 

Certainly  we  wish  to  maintain  our 
cherished  good  relations  with  our  Cana- 
dian neighbors.  But  oiir  ttrst  duty  is  to 
provide  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for 
our  own  people  and  not  to  kill  off  their 
livelihood. 

The  UAW  accused  me  of  ducking  their 
Invitation.  Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
comprise  the  rank  and  file  of  tbe  union. 

1  seriously  doubt,  howeva-,  that  their 
bosses  will  permit  me  to  do  so.  Reuther 
and  company  already  have  straight- 
armed  me  out  of  a  sp>eaking  invitation 
that  the  rank  and  file  extended  to  me  in 
good  faith. 

While  Reuther  and  company  piously 
mouthed  something  about  nonpartisan 
meetings,  they  replaced  me,  according  to 
press  reports,  with  "lesser  figures  in  the 
Democratic  Party.** 

Now  they  want  me  to  participate  In  a 
radio  and  television  propaganda  effort 
financed  by  hard-earned  dues  money. 
The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  union  dues  for  political 
broadcasts.  It  is  a  practice  I  have  al- 
ways opposed. 

Let  Reuther  and  Williams  set  up  a 
meeting  for  me  to  address  the  workers 
face  to  face  on  any  of  my  open  dates,  and 
I  shall  be  there.  I  am  proud  of  my  record 
in  behalf  of  the  American  laboring  man. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  know. 
I  was  the  first  Senator  in  1953  to  sponsor 
a  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage. 

In  1956  I  sponsored  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  broaden  social  security  benefits 
and  lower  age  requirements.  This  bill 
was  enacted  into  law. 

I  have  alwasrs  vigorously  supported  the 
Bacon-Davis  provisions  In  all  Govern-* 
ment-work  programs. 
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I  am  a  cospcsaetoi  legislation  to  as- 
sist in  retraining  workers  to  higher  skills 
and  resiilting  higher  earning  capacity. 

I  am  working  to  abolish  the  excise  tax 
on  automobiles,  which  would  cut  $250 
from  the  price  a  worker  has  to  pay  for  a 
$2,500  car. 

I  have  been  Instrumental  in  bringing  a 
number  of  substantial  defense  contracts 
into  Michigan,  and  those  contracts  carry 
Job  opportunities  with  them. 

I  have  alwasrs  fought  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, as  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
I  am  proud  to  have  sponsored  the  civil- 
rights  bill  which  passed  last  summer,  and 
unlike  Williams  and  Reuther.  I  ;did  not 
sell  out.  but  fought  to  the  end  for  even 
stronger  legislation. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of 
my  record  in  behalf  of  the  American 
laboring  man.  I  want  to  discxiss  my 
views  with  workers,  but  Reuther  and 
Williams  have  done  their  level  best  to 
black  out  my  record  from  UAW  members. 

If  that  is  the  way  they  want  to  play 
It.  they  cannot  fool  anyone  by  calling 
it  democracy,  especially  not  the  laboring 
man.  I  am  confident  that  the  worker 
will  not  be  herded  by  a  pair  of  ambitious 
politicians  interested  only  in  their  own 
welfare,  even  if  it  Icills  off  every  industry 
and  job  in  the  State. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stsnmis  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 
•  (For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


v. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLB,  from  the  Ck)inmittee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunblii : 

Harold  A.  Kertz.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities 
OommlMion  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  fxtfther  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  POREION 
SERVICE 
The  C3iief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUAHD 

Tba  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Sttttes 
Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidenjt,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  in  the  cbast 
Guard  be  confirmed  en  bloc.  \ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  in  i  the 
Coast  Guard  are  confirmed  en  blocJ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  mese 
nominations.  T 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICKR.  T^ith- 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  nominalions 
this  day  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiderit.  I 
move  the  Senate  resume  the  consiqera- 
tion  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and]  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  cf] leg- 
islative business. 


POSTAL  MODERNIZATION  PROGStAM 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
daily  lives  of  all  Americans  are  in  i  ome 
degree  directly  affected  by  the  Gov  ;rn- 
ment  under  which  they  live.  This  e  feet 
may  be  so  small  as  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unappreciated;  or  it  may  attain  influ- 
ential proiJortions.  Probably  no  c  ther 
governmental  f imction  or  service  hj  .s  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  day  in  and 
day  out  domestic  mood  and  temperai  lent 
as  the  postal  service. 

The  tremendously  complex  Ameiican 
postal  system  is  probably  the  one  sei  -vice 
with  which  each  of  us  has  the  greatest 
contact.  It  has  done  a  splendid  job,  and 
I  thinic  it  goes  without  belaboring  that 
it  is  one  of  the  mainsprings  in  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

Still,  it  is  being  called  upon  to  d<  to- 
morrow's job  with  yesterday's  tools.  For 
the  American  public  to  expect  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  to  continue  giving jtop- 
flight  service  with  its  present  facilities 
is  much  like  expecting  a  three-legged 
horse  to  win  the  Kentucky  Derby.    ] 

Congress  has  for  many  years  been  ex- 
ploring various  programs  to  improve!  and 
modernize  our  postal  system.  Certainly 
no  progressive  private  corporation  dould 
hope  to  survive  and  prosper  unle|s  it 
adjusted  to  the  tempo  of  the  times.  iThe 
request  of  the  President  for  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  a  postal  moderniza- 
tion program  is  an  intelligent,  f  arsigjted. 
realistic  approach  toward  providing  a 
critical  need.  The  program  was  outtoed 
before  the  Senate  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  February  1|  by 
Postmaster  General  Summerfleld,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Carlson]  has  proposed  an  amendihent 
to  the  postal  rate  bill  establishing  alund 
for  the  program,  and  his  amendment  has 
just  been  adopted  by  the  Committti  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  already  have  famlUarized  them- 
selves with  the  broad  features  of  the 
program  which  proposes  a  3-  to  5-fear 
plan  involving;  expenditure  of  aboui  $2 


billion,  largely  an  investment  of  i  private 
capital,  to  completely  overhatil  and 
modernize  existing  physical  postal  facili- 
ties, replace,  or  relocate  buildings  to  con- 
form to  postal  service  requirements,  and 
to  install  entirely  new  mechanical  and 
electronic  mail  handling  deyicek.  The 
Government's  share,  approximately  $175 
million  each  year,  will  be  financed  by  the 
fifth  cent  of  the  5-cent  rate  woposed 
for  nonlocal  mail.  | 

The  Department's  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  have  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  amazingly  fast  and  super- 
accurate  mail-handling  devicea  Proj- 
ects under  way  in  the  Washington  area 
are  open  to  inspection,  and  I  im  sure 
that  each  Member  would  be  imipressed. 
as  I  was.  with  the  speed,  accuracy,  and 
flexibiUty  offered  by  these  mach^es. 

I  should  like  to  state  that,  in  tny  con- 
sidered judgment,  the  program  affords 
the  Congress  a  golden  opporti^nity  to 
provide  a  postal  system  long  d^red  by 
many  Congressional  Members.  \i  would 
be  tragic  at  tills  time  if  the  chance 
eluded  us,  because  to  turn  it  down  would 
be  to  deny  immediate  and  long-lasting 
benefits  to  every  community  in  pur  Na- 
tion, r 

Speaking  for  my  own  State  t>f  K«i- 
tucky,  I  can  say  without  any  reservation 
that  the  program  is  desired  and  needed 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  |my  fel- 
low Kentuckians — not  just  a  few(.  but  all 
of  them.  like  her  sister  States,  Ken- 
tucky is  matching  postal  obs(^escence 
against  rising  population  and  increasing 
postal  receipts.  The  number  ofpost  of- 
fices in  Kentucky  has  declined  from 
2.383.  in  1937.  to  1,831,  in  1957.  ^Most  of 
the  drop  resulted  from  elimination  of 
fourth-class  stations,  but  there  also  has 
been  a  drop  of  42  in  the  number  6f  presi- 
dential class  stations  since  1947] 

The  State's  population  has  ri^n  from 
2.845.000.  hi  1940.  to  an  estimated  3.- 
033,000.  in  1956,  a  6.6  percent  ^crease. 
Postal  receipts  have  jumped  fijom  $6.- 
942,000.  in  1937,  to  $19,400,000,  to  1957, 
or  by  179.4  percent.  Many  of  ^he  post 
office  structures  are  over  50  ydars  old- 
They  no  longer  are  efficient  bjiildings. 
Their  construction  prohibits  remodeling 
to  accommodate  modem,  streamlined 
mail-handling  equipment  and  proce- 
dm-es.  Many  are  located  so  that  maxi- 
mum efficient  service  is  serlouily  hin- 
dered. The  influx  of  new  Induitries  to 
Kentucky  with  an  attendant  increase  in 
population  will  add  to  the  postal  burden. 

Even  beyond  that,  I  am  convinced  the 
program's  immediate  objectives  would 
give  a  much-needed  shot  in  the  arm  to 
the  Kentucky  economy.  I  am:  greaUy 
concerned  with  the  present  economic 
trend  in  my  State,  but  I  should  jpjoint  out 
that  several  areas  of  Kentucky  were 
beset  with  unemployment  and  receding 
business  conditions  long  before  the  na- 
tional downtrend  commenced  Isist  year. 
The  President's  program  offers  tax  more 
than  just  stopgap  spending.         | 

Private  capital  will  be  encoui|aged  to 
Invest  In  long-term  lease  consttnictloxw 
Money  so  spent  will  underwrite  imme- 
diate employment  of  laborers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  and  other  craftsmeti  of  all 
types  in  many  areas  where  employment 
Is  now  at  a  low  ebb.   Some  labop  leaders 
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have  endorsed  the  program  as  a  forward 
step  In  our  emergence  from  the  economic 
dilemma.  Contractors,  suppliers,  and 
service  companies  will  benefit.  Small, 
independent  businesses  will  share  in  the 
spending  of  dollars  paid  for  wages.  Fur- 
thermore, private  structures  built  to  pos- 
tal specifications  for  lease  purposes  will 
be  on  the  tax  rolls;  so  even  the  taxpayers 
will  benefit. 

Frankly,  I  fall  to  see  just  who  would 
not  benefit  from  the  modernization  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  be  remiss  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  my  responsibilities  to  my  State 
if  I  did  not  support  proposed  legislation 
which  I  feel  would  contribute  to  her  im- 
mediate and  future  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT  OF  1938 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5822)  to  amend  section 
406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  with  respect  to  the  reinvestment  by 
air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  certain  oper- 
ating property  and  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxnnis  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Laxtschx],  in- 
serting a  complete  substitute  in  lieu  of 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  L&uscHs's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  •• 
amended,  insert  the  f oUowing : 

"That  section  406  (b)  of  the  CivU  Aero- 
nauticB  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  as  foUows: 

"(a)  By  redesignating  section  406  (b)  as 
section  406  (b)   (1). 

"(b)  By  adding  the  following  paragraph 
after  paragraph  (1): 

-*"(2)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions. 
the  Board,  in  determining  all  other  revenue 
of  the  air  carrier,  shall  not  take  Into  account 
the  net  gains  (after  any  losses  and  expenses 
resulting  from  the  disposition  of  flight  equip- 
ment) derived  from  the  disposition  of  any 
flight  equipment  of  such  carrier,  If  (A)  such 
carrier  notifies  the  Board  in  writing  that 
it  intends  to  reinvest  in  other  flight  eqtiip- 
ment  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  disposi- 
tion, (B)  such  proceeds,  less  all  applicable 
taxes,  are  placed  by  such  carrier  in  a  funded 
reinvestment  reserve  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  thereof,  and  (C)  within  a  reasonable 
period  to  be  determined  and  fixed  by  the 
Board,  such  proceeds  are  actually  reinvested 
in  other  flight  equipment  by  such  carrier, 
and  amounts  so  deposited  in  such  reserve 
fund  shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
carrier's  used  and  \iscful  investment  for  pur- 
poses of  section  406  until  expended  as  pro- 
vided above:  Provided,  That  thereafter  in 
determining  that  portion  of  the  mall  rate 
payable  by  the  Board  to  the  carrier  under 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  10  of  1953  the  de- 
preciation expense  and  returns  on  Invest- 
ment of  such  carrier  shall  be  computed  after 
first  deducting  from  the  original  cost  of 
flight  equipment,  the  net  capital  gains  not 
taken  into  account  in  determining  all  other 
revenue  of  such  carrier  which  have  been  re- 
Invested  Ui  such  flight  equipment,  until  such 
time  as  th%  total  reductions  in  mall  rate  pay- 
ments by  the  Board  from  sruch  payments  as 


woukl  otherwise  be  payaUe,  ahall  hav« 
equaled  the  amount  at  the  net  capital  gaina 
reinvested  in  such  flight  equipment:  And 
provided  further.  That  in  the  event  the  Board 
determines  that  the  carrier  no  longer  re- 
quires ibat  portion  of  the  mail  rate  payable 
by  the  Board  under  the  provisions  of  Be- 
organlzatira  Plan  No.  10  of  1963  Uiere  shaU 
be  repaid  to  the  Board  by  such  carrier  any 
amotint  by  which  the  net  capital  gains  re- 
invested in  fUght  equipment  shaU  exceed  the 
total  reductions  in  such  mall  payments  com- 
puted as  described  above.' 

"Bk.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
to  such  section  406  (b)  shall  be  effective  as 
to  aU  capital  gains  realized  on  and  after  April 
6,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  flight  equipment  whether  or 
not  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shaU  have 
entered  a  final  order  taking  account  thereof 
in  determining  the  mall  rate  payable  by  the 
Board  covering  the  period  in  which  the  net 
capital  gains  referred  to  herein  were  realized." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Mundt 

Murray 

Neuberger 

Oliahoney 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

Proxmlrs 

PtuteU 

Revercomb 

Robertson 

Bussell 

Saltonstan 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Thye 

Watklns 

WUey 

WUllams 

Tarborough 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  A 
quorum  is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschxI  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 


Aiken 

Oore 

AUott 

Oreen 

Anderson 

Hayden 

BarreU 

Hlckenlooper 

BeaU 

HIU 

Bennett 

HoblltseU 

Bible 

Holland 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Bridges 

Hxmiphrey 

Bush 

Ives 

Byrd 

Capeliart 

Javlto 

Caiison 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Carroll 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Chaves 

Knowland 

Church 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  conferred  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston 1 .  and  I  am  informed  by  him  that  his 
committee  has  ordered  reported  a  postal 
rate  bill,  and  that  the  copies  of  the  re- 
port and  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
bill  will  be  available  for  consideration  by 
this  body  on  Tuesday  next.  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  ot  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  finished  today,  and 
authorized  the  reporting  of  the  bill  Of 
course,  the  eoaaaiitee  has  been  holding 
hearings  up  until  only  a  few  days  ago. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  send  the  hear- 
ings to  the  pointers.    We  are  in  the  proc- 


ess of  preparing  the  report.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  we  can  have  the 
bill  prepared  and  get  it  to  the  Senate  in 
time  for  consideration  Monday  or  Tues- 
day of  next  week. 

Bir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
assure  the  leadership  that  would  be 
available  by  Tuesday  noon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.  By 
Tuesday  noon  it  will  be  ready  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent,  that  being  true,  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce that  I  have  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  Tuesday  next 
I  shall  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ix>stal-rate  biU 
ordered  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  am  informed  that  Senators,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  postal  rate  bill, 
will  propose  as  an  amendment  to  that 
bill  the  postal  pay  bill.  I  hope  that  we 
can  conclude  consideration  on  that  bill 
Tuesday:  if  not,  certainly  by  Wednesday. 

I  should  like  for  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  on  notice — and  I  think  this 
is  adequate  notice — Uiat  such  is  the  plan 
and  intention  of  the  leadership.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  arrange  their  sched- 
ules so  that  they  may  be  here  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  until  that  important 
legislation  Ls  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
majority  leader,  the  postal  rate  bill  will 
be  made  the  order  of  business  and  then 
there  will  be  offered,  as  an  amendment 
to  that  bill,  the  bill  which  is  on  the 
calendar,  for  increased  pay  for  postal 
workjETs.  I  tinderstand  the  postal  pay 
bill  will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  postal  rate  bill;  is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  oppose  the  provisions  of  the 
postal  rate  bill  being  attached  to  the 
increased  postal  pay  bill.  Of  course,  if 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  handle  this  legislation, 
I  will  offer  no  opposition. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  announce  further  that 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  at 
the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  postal 
rate  bill  and  the  postal  pay  bill  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  classified  pay 
bill.  I  should  like  also  to  announce  that 
we  will  have  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  on  tomorrow.  If  we 
are  able  to  conclude  action  on  the  pend- 
ing business  today  I  do  not  expect  any 
rollcalls  tomorrow.  I  am  not  going  to 
elaborate  as  to  how  many  Senators  may 
speak,  but  I  express  the  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  a  rollcall  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  schedule  worked  out  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
he  has  discussed  this  matter  with  me, 
and  we  have  jointly  discussed  it  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
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and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnstoii]. 

The  procedure  which  the  majority 
leader  has  outlined  is  satisfactory,  so  far 
as  the  minority  is  concerned.  I  am  glad 
we  will  be  able  to  take  up  both  of  these 
important  measures  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
to  me  for  a  technical  parliamentary 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  able  to  handle  a 
technical  parliamentary  question,  but  I 
desire  to  make  another  observation,  and 
then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Senators  that  we  hope 
the  debt  limitation  bill  will  be  ready  for 
consideration  on  Monday.  The  bill  was 
ordered  reported  by  the  committee  this 
morning.  If  the  report  and  hearings  are 
available  we  will  take  that  bill  up  Mon- 
day. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation,  the  House 
bill  on  postal  rates,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  this  morning,  will  be  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  will  be  on 
the  calendar.  The  majority  leader  will 
move  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  that 
biU. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  any  rate  the  bill 
can  be  expected  to  come  up  for  consider- 
ation. What  I  should  like  to  ask  is  this : 
We  are  reporting  out  a  Senate  committee 
amendment  to  the  House  bill.  Will  the 
parliamentary  rules  permit  those  of  us 
who  very  strongly  oppose  the  5-cent 
first-class  postage  rate  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  a  4 -cent  postage  rate,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  rate  in  the  reported 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I  had 
believed  the  Senator  could  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  reduce  the  5- 
cent  rate  to  a  4-cent  rate,  I  would  have 
held  that  bill  up  until  next  year.  The 
Senator  knows  how  I  voted  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  advance  assurance 
as  to  the  parliamentary  situation  when 
the  bill  comes  up.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  during  the  consideration  in  the 
Chamber  we  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  5-cent  rate  adopted  by  the 
majority  vote  of  1  in  the  committee, 
I  beUeve. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  refer  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  and^Civil  Service 
Committee  today.  I  anticipate  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  a  4- 
cent  universal  first-class  rate  instead  of 
the  hybrid  5-cent  and  4-cent  rate  pro- 
posed by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  first  question  would  be  on 
agreeing  to  the  c<xnmittee  amendments 
to  the  House  bill.  I  would  further  as- 
sume that  an  amendment  could  then  be 
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offered,  which  would  require  a  vote  on 
making  the  first-class  rate  5  cents  in- 
stead of  4  cents. I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  trouble  is  ihat 
if  we  vote  down  the  5-cent  propyl, 
we  get  back  to  the  present  3-cent  tate. 
I  should  like  to  provide  a  portion  ofl  the 
Increase  needed  to  meet  the  postal  deficit. 
Unfortunately,  we  must  consider  the 
question  of  revenue  to  meet  not  only 
the  increase  in  the  postal  deficit, ,  but 
also  the  increased  pay  which  und( 
edly  will  be  voted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  wouh 
that  any  Senator  could  propose  the 
of  amendment  the  Senator  from 
homa  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Presiflent, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield 
Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  I  understand 
the  parliamentary  situation,  I  am  pure 
the  matter  can  be  worked  out  in  thejway 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  suggested. 
I  am  sure,  also,  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  IPost 
Office  and  Civil  Service  would  wait  to 
work  it  out  in  that  way.  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  luiderstand,  the  bill  that  will 
be  taken  up  will  be  a  House  bill.  I  also 
understand  that  the  House  proposal  was 
for  a  4-cent  rate.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senato"  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  not  seen 
the  text  of  the  committee  amendn  tent, 
but  I  ass\ime  it  would  come  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote.  If  that  comnattee 
amendment  Is  turned  down,  we  would  be 
back  to  the  House  language,  prov^ing 
a  4-cent  rate.  However,  parliamenttirily 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  arrii  e  at 
an  agreement,  as  we  often  do,  tha  the 
biU  will  be  considered  de  novo,  and  that 
no  Senator  will  be  foreclosed  from  o  Ter- 
ing  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  po  nt  I 
was  raising.  There  are  many  chanaes  in 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  committer 
approved.  Many  of  the  changes  ii 
proposed  committee  amendments 
supported  vmanimously.  What  we 
to  do,  apparently,  is  to  provide  a 
bill,  so  to  speak,  so  that  we  will  hai 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  before 
us  will  be  a  rather  simple  one.  It  Is 
whether  we  want  a  5-cent  first- :lass 
rate  or  a  4-cent  first-class  rate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  ur  der- 
stand,  the  House-passed  bill  provide  s  for 
4  cents  postage  on  first-class  mail. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  that  is  only 
one  of  the  many  increases  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. However,  let  us  stay  with  tlie  4- 
cent  provision  now, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  S<  nate 
committee  raised  the  4-cent  rate  to  5 
cents.  Therefore,  I  would  say  thai  one 
of  the  first  questions  would  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate  comnattee 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  Senat^  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  r^ord 
on  whether  it  wishes  to  approve  the  5- 
cent  rate  proposed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee or  the  4-cent  rate  adopted  b$  the 
House.    Is  that  not  correct? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICSat  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Parliamentarian  Informs 
the  Chair  that  when  the  bill  Ls  taken  up, 
an  objection  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, if  sustained,  would  restore  th« 
4-cent  rate  in  the  bUl.  T 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  many  Is- 
sues connected  with  the  amendment. 
Postal  rate  increases  are  also  provided 
for  parcel  post,  Jimk  mail,  ana  maga- 
zines. The  issue  is  not  solely  a  4-cent 
or  5-cent  first-class  rate.  Whit  I  am 
trying  to  get  is  a  clean-cut  Issui  on  the 
first-class  rate,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
consider  that  alone.  I  would  h<)pe  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  would  per- 
mit us  to  take  up  the  committee-reported 
bill  and  make  it  possible  for  a  Senator 
to  offer  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
to  the  bill,  reducing  the  5-cent  fitst-class 
rate  to  4  cents.  This  would  leavje  intact 
the  other  amendments  the  Senate  com- 
mittee put  into  the  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
very  wisely. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wish  to  observe,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  Chair  clear  up  this  point,  that 
Senators  will  have  two  shots  4t  it,  so 
to  speak.  First,  the  Senate  ma^r  reject 
the  5-cent  amendment  of  the  Co^imiittee 
on  Post  Office  and  avll  Service.  That 
would  leave  the  4-cent  rate  in  Ithe  bill. 
Secondly,  a  Senator  may  offer  4  4-cent 
rate  amendment  to  the  5-cent  committee 
amendment,  unless  the  latter  amendment 
is  adopted.  I  do  not  know  how  ^e  Sen- 
ator would  prefer  to  do  it.  To  toe  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  whether  \fe  want 
to  vote  a  5-cent  rate  or  a  4-cait  rate. 
When  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  committee  amendmerft  is  pro- 
posed, the  amendment  may  be  rejected 
or  approved.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  trouble  Is  that 
if  we  reject  the  Senate  committeeamend- 
ment  when  it  comes  to  a  vote,  we  reject 
some  very  modest  increases  on: second- 
class  newspaper  and  magazme  mail. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  No;  I  believe  we 
can  divide  the  question  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  ParUam^ntarian 
that  the  committee  amendment  ^ould  be 
open  to  amendment  as  though  It  i  were  an 
original  bill.  .        | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  whkt  I  was 
trying  to  get  clear.  In  that  vrsty,  every 
Senator  will  have  the  right  to  attack  any 
particular  part  of  the  Senate-reported 
amendments  to  the  House  bill,  j 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  ThelSenator 
is  correct.  We  may  do  it  by  rejecting  the 
committee  amendment  or  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  (amend- 
ment, j 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  5-cent  rate  to  4  jcents,  if 
he  can  get  the  floor  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  assure 
the  Senator  that  he  will  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  Vield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yidld, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  so  written  that  the  4-cent 
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rate  win  be  retained.  AH  the  money  to 
be  derived  from  the  other  cent  proposed 
is  to  make  improvements  in  the  post 
offices.  If  we  strike  out  that  provision, 
we  will  have  the  4-oent  rate.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  whether  we  want  the  first- 
class  mail  xisers  to  pay  for  all  the  im- 
provements in  the  poet  offices. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wish  to  observe  that  we  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  debate  the  bill  on  Tues- 
day next,  and  also  on  Wednesday,  if 
necessary.  I  should  like  all  Senators  to 
be  on  notice  that  it  is  our  plan  to  take  up 
consideration  of  the  postal  rate  bill,  as 
ordered  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  that  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  that  the  report  and  hear- 
ings and  copies  of  the  biU  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  Members:  that  on  Tuesday  at 
noon,  as  soon  as  the  morning  business 
has  been  concluded,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  postal  rate  bill. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  postal 
pay  bill  will  be  offered  as  an  amendment. 
All  Senators  should  also  be  on  notice  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  bill  we  will  take 
up  the  classified  pay  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  As  sponsor  of  the 
postal  pay  bill.  I  merely  wish  to  get  one 
point  clear  in  my  mind.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity, following  the  dl.scus.sion  of  the 
rate  bill,  to  take  up  the  postal  pay  bill, 
either  as  an  amendment  to  the  rate  bill 
or  separately? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  will  be 
taken  up  as  an  amendment,  I  am  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  It  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  rate  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Should  it  not  be 
added  to  the  rate  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  will  be 
added  to  the  rate  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Should  it  not  be 
added  by  vote  of  the  Senate  to  the  rate 
bill,  will  It  then  be  possible  to  consider 
the  postal  pay  bill  as  a  separate  meas- 
xire? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
that  it  would  not  only  be  possible,  but 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  ask  only  one 
brief  question.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Texas  say  something  about  the  civil 
service  pay  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  classi- 
fied pay  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  pay  bill  follow 
the  others? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITB.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr,  MORSE  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  Eisenhower  administration 
took  office  in  1953,  I  warned  that  the 
financial  policies  it  was  putting  into  ef- 
fect would  lead  the  country  into  eco- 
nomic distress  in  the  long  nm. 

After  imemployment  across  the  Nation 
reached  the  AV2  million  mark  this  month, 
the  administration  finally  recognized 
that  it  had  an  obligation  to  propose 
measures  to  counter  the  growing  reces- 
sion. 

A  few  days  ago,  its  so-called  anti- 
recession pUm  was  unveiled  by  the  Post- 
master General.  Arthur  Summerfield. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  program 
that  would  do  more  good  for  a  few  bank- 
ers and  less  good  for  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. As  a  public-works  program,  it  is 
simply  a  sham. 

What  was  proposed  had  a  price  tag 
of  $2  bUlion  on  it.  Of  this.  $175  miUion 
was  to  come  out  of  our  pockets  in  higher 
postage  for  first-class  mail — up  to  5 
cents  for  a  letter  sent  out  of  town.  Of 
course,  the  administration  wants  to 
charge  4  cents  for  all  first-class  letters 
in  any  event,  with  5  cents  for  out-of- 
town  letters  to  pay  for  what  it  advertises 
as  improvements  in  service. 

This  part  of  the  administration  plan 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  charging 
the  users  of  first-class  mail  an  extra 
penny  to  i>ay  for  post  office  modemiaa- 
tion.  There  is  no  antidepression  effect 
here  because  letterwriters  could  Just  as 
well  have  kept  the  extra  penny  they 
would  be  charged  for  this  program  and 
spent  it  for  something  else.  The  same 
amount  of  money  would  in  all  likelihood 
get  into  circulation. 

Modernization  of  the  postal  service 
and  the  installation  of  electronic  and 
other  types  of  equipment  that  can  im- 
prove service  are  highly  desirable.  But 
I  shall  not  favor  putting  the  burden  of 
its  cost  on  users  of  first-class  mail,  when 
it  is  only  first-class  mail  that  is  paying 
close  to  its  own  way  now. 

Incidentally.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Press  Gallery  that  there  is  added 
to  the  manuscript,  after  the  word  "pay- 
ing", the  words  "close  to."  First-class 
mail  Is  now  paying  close  to  its  own  way. 
It  is  the  second-  and  third-class  mail 
that  are  now  causing  the  postal  deficit. 
I  understand  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston],  that  the  matter  is  in 
dispute,  that  the  accountants  and  statis- 
ticians differ  on  it,  depending  uopn,  he 
says,  what  basis  is  used  from  which  one 
starts  his  calculations;  but  of  one  thing 
we  can  be  sure,  and  that  Is  that  the  first- 
class  mail  is  practically  paying  its  own 
way  now,  with  the  real  deficit  being 
caused  by  the  second-  and  third-class 
malL 

That  is  why  I  say  in  my  Judgment 
what  we  are  getting  in  the  proposed 
5-cent  first-class  mail-rate  increase,  the 
proposal  on  which  we  will  begin  debate 
next  Tuesday,  is  a  brazen  attempt  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  editors  and  magazine 
publishers  of  this  country  to  make  a 
grab  bag  out  of  our  Nation's  mail  bags. 


I  am  one  Senator  who  does  not  pro* 
POM  to  let  the  newspaper  editors  sad 
magazine  publishers  get  by  with  this 
avarice,  when  they  seek  to  impose  upon 
the  tascpayers  of  this  country  this  un- 
conscionable biu-den  that  we  are  already 
paying  by  way  of  the  Post  Office  deficit. 

It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  we  will 
have  a  proposal  to  impose  upon  the 
writers  of  first-class  letters  a  5-cent  post- 
age rate  on  the  basis  of  the  claim  that 
the  Government  has  a  deficit  which  it 
is  seeking  to  remove. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  a  little  historic 
research  concerning  the  matter  of  the 
deficit.  Senators  had  better  get  back  to 
the  libraries.  They  had  better  study 
the  history  of  the  postal  service.  If  they 
do,  they  will  come  to  learn.  I  am  afraid 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  that  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  the  Post 
Office  should  pay  its  way.  The  Post 
Office  service  is  a  public  service.  The 
Post  Office  service  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  America. 
The  postal  service  is  one  of  the  great 
vehicles  and  channels  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  American  people  which  Jef- 
ferson had  in  mind  when  he  ix)inted  out 
that  the  strength  of  a  democracy  can 
be  no  greater  than  the  enlightenment  of 
its  people. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  will  not  vote  for 
any  kind  of  unholy  tax  upon  the  heads 
of  the  American  taxpayers  which  seeks 
to  deny  them  free  access  to  this  chan- 
nel of  enlightenment  and  dissemination 
of  educational  information  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  this  democracy  strong. 

I  do  not  take  the  position,  either,  that 
second-  and  third-class  mall  users 
should  pay  a  higher  rate.  X  take  the  po- 
sition that  they  could  pay  more  than 
they  do  now.  But  I  still  say  that  sec- 
(Mid-  and  third-class  mail  is  also  vital 
to  the  educational  processes  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  happen  to  believe  that  this  is 
incidental  to  the  service  which  we  ought 
to  render  to  the  people  in  order  to  keep 
democracy  strong. 

The  idea  that  the  Post  Office  has  to 
pay  its  way.  any  more  than  the  roads 
have  to  pay  their  way,  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  proposal  which  I  think  we  must 
answer  very  clearly  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  so  as  to  put  down,  once  and  for 
all,  the  argument  that  we  have  got  to 
make  the  Post  Office  Department  pay  its 
way. 

Furthermore,  I  am  a  Senator  who  will 
not  be  a  party  to  Unking  the  postal  rates 
to  the  salaries  and  wages  which  the  very 
loyal  Post  Office  employees  are  to  re- 
ceive. The  Post  Office  deficit  should 
have  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the 
pay  which  we  ought  to  vote  for  the  postal 
onployees.  I  am  very  much  opposed, 
parliamentanrwlse.  to  any  attempt  to 
link  the  matter  of  pay  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees to  the  postal  rates. 

Only  one  question  faces  us  as  Sena- 
tors concerning  the  pay  of  postal  em- 
ployees, namely,  what  do  the  postal  em- 
ployees deserve  as  pay  for  the  service 
they  render  to  the  American  taxpayers? 
Whatever  the  answer  to  that  question  Is, 
we  ought  to  vote  for  a  pay  bill  that  will 
give  the  postal  employees  those  salaries 
and  wages.  We  should  not  link  postal 
pay  to  postal  rates. 
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If  it  Is  true  that  representatives  of  the 
post  office  employees  are  willing  now,  in 
order  to  get  a  postal  wage  bill  through 
Congress,  to  link  such  a  bill  to  postal 
rates,  they  are  making  a  serious  mistake. 
I  say  most  respectfully  to  them  that  they 
are  guilty  of  putting  selfish,  personal  in- 
terests above  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try. I  hope  I  shall  be  advised  before  the 
afternoon  is  over,  because  I  have  asked 
for  the  advice,  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
representatives  of  the  postal  employees 
will  support  a  parliamentary  maneuver 
In  the  Senate  to  link  postal  rates  with 
post-cfflce  pay. 

I  have  been  in  this  fight  from  the  be- 
ginning, ever  since,  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1945,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee.  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  the  Senate  in  my  long  years  of  insist^ 
ence  that  Justice  be  done  to  the  postal 
workers  of  the  Nation.  I  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  sort  of  parliamentary  tactic 
which  attempts  to  link  postal  wages  with 
postal  rates.  They  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct issues.  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
keep  them  separate  and  distinct.  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  impose  a  shackle  upon  the 
necks  of  American  letterwriters  in  the 
form  of  a  5-cent  postage  stamp  for  every 
first-class  letter  which  they  send  out  of 
their  hometowns. 

I  shall  work  for  a  fair  increase  in  rates 
for  second-  and  third-class  mail,  but  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  pay-as-you-go  proposi- 
tion, because  I  think  that  would  be  \m- 
fair  to  the  medium  of  public  enlighten- 
ment through  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

I  point  out  also  that  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  what  we  will  be  doing  by  in- 
creasing the  postal  rates  will  be  to  sub- 
sidize the  advertisers  of  America,  because 
it  is  in  the  newspapers  and  magsizines 
that  great  expenditures  are  made  by 
advertisers.  I  think  the  advertisers  can 
pay  for  a  part  of  the  so-called  making 
up  of  the  deficit,  which  some  persons 
claim  ought  to  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSR  Before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, let  me  siunmarize  my  views. 
First,  I  think  there  is  no  justification  for 
imposing  upon  the  writers  of  first-class 
letters  in  this  Nation  a  5-cent  postage 
Stamp  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
to  help  take  up  a  part  of  the  deficit  in 
the  postal  service. 

Second.  I  think,  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  equity  and  fairness,  what  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  increase,  to  some  extent, 
the  rates  on  second-  and  third-class 
mail,  so  as  to  stop  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  from  trying  to  make 
a  grab  bag  out  of  the  coimtry's  mailbags. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  moved  to  ask  several  questions  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  because  I  voted  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  this 
morning  for  a  5-cent  postage  rate  on 
first-class  mail. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  also  voted  for  increases, 
which  seemed  fair  to  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  including  myself,  in  various 
categories   of   second-   and   third-class 


mail,  and  other  general  categories  ol  the 
mall,  as  well.  I 

I  feel  that  some  of  the  stateni^its 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator frcmx  Oregon,  to  the  effect  that!  ad- 
vertisers should  pay  a  greater  shaae  of 
the  cost  of  handling  the  mail,  wi|l  be 
answered  by  the  fact  that  increases  in 
second-  and  third-class  rates  are  rec- 
ommended in  the  report  made  b]^  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  1 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  several  <|ues- 
tions  about  my  colleague's  position  con- 
cerning the  proposal  for  a  5-cent  ^st- 
class  rate.  Does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  favor  an  increase  in  the  first- 
class  rate  to  4  cents?  | 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  do  not  favor  ai  in- 
crease to  any  amount,  unless  the 
mlttee  can  sustain  the  burden  of  , 
and  I  have  seen  no  sustaining  ol 
burden  of  proof  that  any  increi 

justified.    The  burden  of  proof  Is  oi 

Senator  to  show  that  an  increase  to  4 
cents  is  Justified.  I  have  heard  nd  evi- 
dence which  would  Justify  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  not  the  (sen- 
ator think  he  has  been  very  outspoken 
in  his  criticism,  in  view  of  the  fact' that 
he  has  not  yet  heard  the  evidenced 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  been  liv- 
ing In  a  vacuum.    I  have  been  reiding 

^now 

evl- 

it  is, 


Sen- 
heju* 


avidly  on  the  subject.    I  think  I 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  as 
dence;  and  if  it  is  what  I  think 
it  is  not  evidence  at  all. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Then,  if  the 
atw  is  familiar  with  the  evidence- 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  waiting  to 

my  colleague  tell  me  what  he  thinlas  the 
evidence  is.  The  burden  of  proof  i  his. 
Let  us  hear  the  evidence.  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator's 
Jimior  colleague  has  not  come  to  the  floor 
to  indulge  in  criticism  of  anyone. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator's  «lenior 
colleague  has,  let  me  assure  him. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  lenior 
Senator  from  Oregon  favor  an  increase 
in  the  first-class  rate  to  4  cents? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  no  reason,  c  n  the 
basis  of  any  study  I  have  made  o :  the 
subject,  to  think  there  is  a  justiflJition 
for  a  4-cent  rate  on  first-class  mailT 

Mr.  NEtJBERQER.  In  other  \Jords. 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Ol-egon 
prefer  to  see  the  rate  on  flrst-clas4  mail 
kept  at  3  cents?  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  American  people  it  should 
be  kept  there.  { 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  In  view  o^  the 
fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator] joins 
us.  as  I  am  indeed  happy  he  does,  ii^  sup- 
port of  an  adequate  pay  increase  for 
postal  employees,  how  large  does  Im  be- 
lieve the  postal  deficit  can  become,; if  he 
thinks  there  is  any  limit  to  what  tht  size 
of  the  postal  deficit  may  be? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  think  that,  afj 
reasonable  increase  has  been  gram 

second-  and  tliird-class  mail,  the    

ought  then  to  be  distributed  as  a  general 
tax  burden,  as  a  part  of  the  general  serv- 
ice which  the  Government  renders  I  o  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  Does  my  coll<  ague 
think  the  amount  of  the  deficit  siould 
be  taken  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 


Treasury,  in  order  to  make  up  t^  addi- 
tional cost  of  operating  the  Pop  Office 

Department?  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Just  as  is  dooci  to  pro- 
vide for  fire-department  servic^. 

Mr.  NEUBEROJ^  To  be  camdid  with 
my  colleague,  one  of  the  reasoQs  why  I 
voted  for  the  increase  to  5  cents  ^or  first- 
class  mail  is  that  I  think  an  {attempt 
should  be  made  to  place  the  Pdst  Office 
Department  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Before  I  give  my  reasons.  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that,  even  if  U)e  5-cent 
postage  rate  is  adopted  by  Congress,  the 
Post  Office  will  still  be  substantially 
shoirt  of  operating  on  a  pay-a^you-go 
basis  if  Congress  enacts  a  pay  lincrease 
for  postal  workers. 

I  know  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon shares  my  view  that  the  postal  work- 
ers should  get  a  long-overdue  increase  in 
pay.  So  there  is  no  controversy,  between 
us  on  that  point. 

One  reason,  among  others,  why  I 
voted  for  an  increase  to  5  cents  for  first- 
class  postage  is  that  many  Senators  are 
constantly  proposing  increased  govern- 
mental expenditures.  I  daresay  that,  if 
the  records  of  Senators  from  thje  Pacific 
Northwest  were  scrutinized,  it  would  be 
foimd  that  we  probably  have  pnoposed  a 
greater  increase  in  Government  bxpendi- 
tures  than  has  any  other  Congressional 
delegation.  But  I  think  this  is  yully  Jus- 
tified. We  have  great  public  korks  !n 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Unfortunately, 
oiu-  region  has  been  stricken  With  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  I  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  asking  for  all  sons  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  Federal  "^YeasiUT. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  a  bill  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  to  reduce  general 
Federal  taxes  in  view  of  the  recession 
which  confronts  many  portions  of  the 
country,  if  not.  Indeed,  all  of  thej  coxmtry, 
and  I  believe  both  the  senior  atid  Jimior 
Senators  from  Oregon  are  in  this  cate- 
gory, j 

I  am  not  an  economist;  neither  am  I 
a  fiscal  expert.  I  regret  that  I  am  not. 
But  I  wonder  how  large  the  Federal 
deficit  should  be  allowed  to  bfcome  in 
peacetime.  Can  we  continue  to  pile  up 
imllmited  deficits  during  a  period  when 
the  Nation  is  not  even  in  a  j  shooting 
war?    Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  deficits? 

I  may  be  wrong  about  the  question  I 
have  asked,  but  it  certainly  strikes  me  as 
being  a  valid  inquiry.  > 

Mr.  MORSK  I  shall  be  ver^  glad  to 
give  my  pcAat  of  view  conceminp  the  in- 
quiry. But  I  want  my  colleague  to 
know,  first,  that  my  difference  with  him 
on  this  issue — and  it  is  abysmal;  I  can 
Imagine  no  bridge  that  cancan  it  in 
any  way — indicates  no  lack  iof  loyal 
fondness  for  my  colleague.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  demonstrates  that  the  pe<n)le 
of  Oregcm  sent  us  here  to  exet-cise  our 
honest  Judgment  on  issues.        i 

Having  said  that,  I  say  moist  good- 
naturedly  and  respectfully  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  listened  to  many  non 
sequiturs  in  my  13  years  in  th*  Senate, 
but  I  have  never  listened  to  one  that  is 
more  absurd  than  the  one  my  palleague 
has  just  made,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Senators  of  the  Northwest  are  sent 
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to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  large  public  works, 
and  that  therefore  a  5-cent  postage 
stamp  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
do  something  to  reduce  the  Post  Office 
deficit. 

If  there  Is  any  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  then  I  know  noth- 
ing about  logic.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
separate  issues. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  public 
works  projects  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Southwest,  the  Southeast,  the  North- 
east, and  all  other  parts  of  the  country, 
when  such  public  works  are  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  capital  invest- 
ment of  the  American  people  in  their 
natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture generations.  But  when  I  sedc  to 
have  appropriatiorft  made  for  public 
works  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  ot 
the  Nation  a  great  deal  of  money  im- 
mediately, although  in  the  long  run 
they  will  mean  money  in  their  pockets.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  use  that  as  a  jus- 
tification or  a  rationalization  for  voting 
for  a  5-cent  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President—— 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
Interrupt  my  colleague  when  he  was 
making  his  argument;  I  waited  until  he 
had  finished.  So  I  desire  to  finish  mine, 
before  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  Is  perfectly 
clear  to  me.  The  Issue  is  whether,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
Postal  Service  by  itself,  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  other  governmental 
operation,  there  is  any  Justification  for 
Imposing  upon  the  letter  writers  of  the 
coimtry  a  6-cent  rate  for  first-class 
mail,  or  whether  the  Government  has  a 
public  service  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
postage  rates  are  kept  down,  so  there 
will  be  the  maximum  amount  of  use  of 
the  mails  within  reason,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  knowl- 
edge across  the  coimtry, 

I  happen  to  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
my  reading,  Mr.  President,  that  a  5-cent 
postage  stamp  actually  will  woric  a 
hardship  on  a  great  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  use  of  the  mails.  I 
believe  there  is  a  governmental  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  Postal  Ssrstem  expense  is  carried 
as  a  deficit  and  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
the  general  revenue  funds. 

Likewise,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  that 
only  fair  and  reasonable  postal  charges 
should  be  made  against  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  But  I  beUeve  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  among  students  who  have 
at  least  written  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
writings  I  have  read,  that  some  increase 
should  be  made  in  the  postal  charges 
for  carrying  second-class  and  third-class 
malL 

I  am  glad  to  hear  my  colleagues  say 
that  their  bill  proposes  a  reasonable  in- 
crease. However,  until  the  debate  has 
occurred  and  until  the  c<xnmittee  has 
made  its  case  and  has  sustained  the 
biu-den  of  proof  resting  upon  it.  If  it 
can,  I  Shan  not  know  whether  that  in- 
crease will  be  sufficient.    But  U  the  com- 


mittee ean  prove  its  case,  Z  shall 
support  the  increase. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evidence 
shows  that  there  should  be  a  further 
Increase  in  the  postage  rates  for  second- 
class  and  third-class  mail,  I  shall  vote 
for  that. 

If  my  colleague  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  can  produce  evi- 
dence which  actually  will  justify  a 
5-cent  rate.  I  shsOl  vote  for  it.  because 
I  have  never  hestitated  to  change  my 
mind  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  some- 
one can  prove  that  I  am  wrong.  But 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  reccmunend  that  a  5-cent  postage 
stamp  be  reqiiired  for  first-class  maiL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  regret  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been  so  critical  of  us.  based  on 
preliminary  information,  before  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  oiu*  case. 

Even  though  governmental  expendi- 
tures and  the  Post  Office  deficit  may  not 
be  associated  at  all  In  his  mind,  I  would 
point  out  that  they  come  out  of  the  same 
Treasury,  they  are  a  drain  on  the  same 
taxpayers,  and  they  are  paid  in  the  same 
coin  of  the  realm,  which  comes  from  the 
idoitical  source. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  my  colleague  that 
during  the  very  exhaustive  hearings 
which  were  held  on  this  issue,  through 
which  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Subcommittee,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  users  of 
the  mail,  in  terms  of  volume,  including 
the  first-class  mail,  are  various  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country.  But 
when  a  deficit  exists,  it  has  to  be  made 
up  by  the  general  taxpayers,  out  of  their 
individual  income  taxes;  and  they  are 
making  it  possible,  for  example,  for  very 
large  department  stores  and  utility  com- 
panies, in  sending  out  their  billings,  to 
mail  them  at  a  reduced  rate,  below  that 
recommended  by  the  experts,  statisti- 
cians, and  accountants  in  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

I  would  also  remind  my  distinguished 
colleague  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  before  our  subcommittee,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  letters  sent  through  the  mail 
are  not  mailed  by  the  average  citizen 
whom  he  has  discussed  today  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  evidence  shows 
that  when  the  postage  rate  is  lower  than 
that  which  the  experts  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  believe  is  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  as  they  have  seen  them 
throughout  the  years,  such  lower  rate 
does  not  redoimd.  in  the  majority  of  In- 
stances, to  the  benefit  of  the  average 
citizen.  Instead,  it  redounds  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  very  large  businesses,  indus- 
tries, and  corporations  which  mail  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  pieces  of  mail  in  the 
form  of  advertising  material,  circulars, 
billings,  and  so  forth. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  senior  colleague.  In 
defense  of  our  case  and  in  defense  of  the 
position  which  I  took,  that  those  facts 
were  before  us  when  we  considered  the 
evidence. 

I  realize  that  it  may  be  premature  to 
discuss  this  issue  now.  But  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
raised  the  issue  of  the  5-cent  rate;  and 


therefore  I  have  tried  to  give  Mm,  yeiy 
briefly,  my  point  of  view  on  it. 

I  share  with  him  the  viewpoint  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  perscmal  in  this 
matter,  and  that  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it,  whether  they  come  from  the 
same  State  or  from  different  States,  must 
weigh  these  vaatten  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  as  they 
have  observed  it,  and  on  their  own  per- 
«onal  ocmvictions,  and  that  that  can 
Alwasrs  be  done  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
I  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  reply  briefly  to  my  colleague.  Let 
"me  say  to  him  that  in  my  judgment  thd 
business  houses  of  the  Nation  shotild 
have  the  privilege  and  the  right  to  send 
by  first-class  mail  the  material  which, 
under  the  postal  system,  they  are  entitled 
to  send  first  class.  That  is  part  of  the 
service  they  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
the  Gknremment.  It  is  part  of  the  edu- 
cational process  about  which  I  have  been 
talking,  and  for  which  the  Post  Office 
was  set  up  in  the  first  place. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  so-caUed 
average  letter  writer  to  whcxn  my  col- 
league has  referred  is  going  to  be  "hit" 
if  a  5-cent  postage  rate  is  adopted.  I 
think  that  will  be  an  overcharge,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  purpose  of  the 
postal  system  in  the  first  place. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  that  the  use  which  bxisiness 
makes  of  the  so-called  first-class  stamp 
is  a  legitimate  use.  and  is  a  part  of  the 
educational  process. 

I  shall  pay  close  attention  to  what  the 
committee  proposes  In  regard  to  the 
rates  for  second-class  mail  and  third- 
class  mail,  to  see  whether,  in  fact,  the 
increase  proposed  is  a  reasonable  one. 

As  I  have  said,  if  it  is  reasonable,  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  If  it  is  not  reasonable, 
I  shall  sulnnit  an  amendment  which  will 
call  for  a  further  increase. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  5-cent  rate  will  not 
be  charged  oa  intra-city  maiL  Tbe  rate 
on  mail  for  local  distributicm  wiU  remain 
at  4  cents. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  However,  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  intercity  mjdl, 
and  it  would  be  subject  to  the  5-cent 
rate. 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
additional  1  cent,  according  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas,  would  be  placed  in  a  special 
fund,  imder  the  motion  he  has  made? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true,  and  the  fimd  would  be  used 
to  make  Improvements  in  the  post  offices 
throughout  the  Nation.  That  class  of 
mail,  therefore,  would  pay  for  all  the  im- 
provements— ^which  I  believe  would  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But  it  would  lead 
to  improvement  and  modernization  of  the 
mail  services. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  Is  true,  if  the  Congress  wishes  to 
have  one  class  of  mail  pay  for  all  of  it. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  was  adduced  before  our  sub- 
committee evidence  that  traditionally, 
during  most  of  the  history  of  the  postal 
service,  first-class  mail  has  paid  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden?  In 
other  words,  first-class  mall  has  virtu- 
ally always  been  charged  more  than  the 
actual  prorated  share  which  normally 
would  be  assigned  to  it  imder  the  cost- 
ascertainment  methods. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  understand  that 
to  be  true,  and  that  makes  it  all  the 
more  dlflBcult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  burden  should  be  increased  more. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  It  is  because  the 
costs  have  risen  vastly  in  recent  years. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  another 
question,  because  he  has  greater  knowl- 
edge on  this  matter  than  does  almost 
any  other  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  think  so,  because 
on  this  issue  the  committee  did  not  vote 
with  me. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  recent  years  the  rates  on  second-class 
and  third-class  mail  have  been  increased 
to  a  considerable  degree? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  Is  true;  in  1951,  the  rates  on  both 
second-class  and  third-class  mall  were 
increased. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  They  were  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  degree;  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes.       

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  first-class  mail  rate  has  not 
been  increased  since  approximately  1932, 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry 
ago.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  Is  true;  In  1932  the  rate  on  first- 
class  mail  was  increased  from  2  cents  to 
3  cents.  But  at  that  time  it  was  stated 
that  that  was  done,  not  because  of  a 
belief  that  first-class  mail  should  pay 
that  much,  but  because  at  that  time  the 
Government  needed  additional  revenue 
.  ,  Mr.  NEUBERGER.  So  the  first-class 
mail  rate  has  not  been  increased  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true;  but  in  1932,  the  first-class 
mail  was  paying  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  costs  of  carrying  the  mail. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
Inform  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon,  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  one  reason  why 
I  changed  my  mind  on  this  subject. 
Originally  I  was  opposed  to  a  postal  rate 
Increase.  But  last  fall,  when  I  returned 
to  my  home  State,  I  spent  nearly  the 
entire  recess  there— In  Oregon. 

Our  State  is  in  a  major  economic 
crisis,  a  crisis  of  proportions  which  I  fear 
are  not  equaled  ansrwhere  else  In  the 
Union. 
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One  of  the  factors  In  the  situation  con- 
fronting Oregon  is  that  It  Is  the  leactng 
lumber-producing  State  In  the  Nation. 

The  lumber  market  has  broken 
the  cost  of  lumber,  the  price  our 
can  receive  for  limiber,  has  gone 
down,  because  housing  starts  are  so 
pressed  due  to  the  tight-money  pk)! 
Many  small  mills  are  reliant  and  de- 
pendent on  national  forest  timber  stump- 
age  sold  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service.  The  price  of  that  tin)ber 
stumpage  has  gone  way  up.  The  pi-ice 
by  the  Forest  Service  is  extremely  l^gh 
Our  medium-sized  and  small-sized 
operators  in  the  State  of  Oregon  ca 
buy  the  stumpage  on  the  present  1 
market.  Yet  I  have  not  heard  any 
at  all  going  up  and  down  the  co 
saying  we  should  have  a  substa 
deficit  in  the  United  States  Forest  Se 
and  that  the  timber  stiunpage  should  be 
sold  below  the  appraised  price  fixe4  by 
the  professional  appraisers  of  the  Ui^ted 
States  Forest  Service  so  our  lumber  in- 
dustry can  revive  and  thousands  land 
thousands  of  citizens  can  be  put  Mack 
to  work. 

If  it  is  obviously  not  feasible  to  1(  ad- 
Ing  people  in  public  life  that  the 
praised  price  of  timber  stumpage  in 
United  States  forests  be  decreased  so 
mills  can  open  up,  why  should  we  hai^e  a 
huge  deficit  In  the  post  office  system  to 
finance  services  to  business?  It  saems 
to  me  they  should  share  and  share  aike. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  chai  iged 
my  mind  on  this  particular  Issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  person  who  pi  ts  a 
stamp  on  a  letter  does  not  put  1<  on 
the  letter  on  any  proportionate  basis. 
He  puts  the  stamp  on  the  letter  onl  the 
basis  of  the  cents  it  costs  him  for  the 
stamp.  The  question  as  to  whether,  With 
the  declining  income  for  many  of  jour 
people  in  the  very  low  income  grouO,  we 
can  justify  a  5-cent  first-class  mailjratc 
at  present  I  consider  to  be  unfair,  Tim- 
just,  and  Inequitable. 

Next,  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  sea  the 
slightest  cause-and-effect  relationship 
between  the  cost  of  timber  stumpage  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Federal 
Government's  supplying  a  population  of 
170  million  people  with  postal  servii 
If  my  colleague  wants  to  discus: 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sti 
age  rates  are  too  high,  in  view  o; 
condition  of  the  liunber  economy,  h( 
a  partner.  I  will  go  with  him  on  ^at. 
I  happen  to  think  we  have  priced  a  lot 
of  the  small  operators  out  of  business, 
and  I  tun  In  favor  of  the  approMlate 
committee  of  the  Congress  looking  ^Into 
the  question  immediately.  But  that 
question  has  no  causal  relatioiiship 
whatever  with  what  we  ought  tJ^  be 
charged  for  postal  service.  I  shaply 
want  to  say,  In  my  judgment,  thii,  of 
all  times.  Is  no  time  to  be  Increjsing 
the  first-class  mail  rate  for  the  Istter 
writers  of  America.  It  Is  no  tirae  to 
be  increasing  it  on  the  basis  that  fusi- 
ness  which  is  vital  to  the  economy,  fcrital 
to  the  Income  of  the  American  i^pple, 
vital  to  our  way  of  life,  use,  as  Itt  has 
the  right  to  use,  first-class  mail  for  send- 
ing out  Information  about  its  waras  in 
an  attempt  to  sell  them.  I  do  noFsee 
any  connection  between  that  and]  the 


cost  of  postage  stamps.  I  do  not  pee  any 
connection  between  a  post-ofBcei  deficit 
and  the  postal  service  that  a  repubUc 
ought  to  perform  for  its  people  as  a 
public  service,  just  as  it  ought  to  supply 
police  and  fire  protection  on  the  local. 
State,  and  in  some  instances  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  The  distinguished 
Senator  said  just  a  few  minutes  8|go  that 
he  favored  an  increase  for  secoDd-  and 
third-class  matter  and  that  ho  would 
take  a  look  to  see  if  what  the  dommit- 
te:>  reported  was  adequate.  I 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  take  judicial  noUce 
that  the  Senator  knows  the  dinerence 
between  first-  and  second-clajss  and 
third-class  mail.  I  think  he  knows  the 
difference  on  the  back  of  the  ralailman, 
and  the  load  of  magazines  carried  to  the 
homes  of  the  American  people,  knd  the 
fact  that  the  postal  carrier  is  imder  a 
substantial  biu-den  in  behalf  of  tl^e  mag- 
azine publishers  of  the  country.; 

I  raised  the  question  whethor  there 
should  not  be  some  increase.  Tne  Sen- 
ator says  there  should,  and  that!  he  has 
it  in  his  bill.  My  statement  taras,  in 
effect,  if  it  is.  I  shall  vote  for  ii;  but  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  an  Incease  In 
the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  for  a  free 
American  man  or  woman  who  \'ants  to 
send  a  letter  out  of  town. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  distir  guished 
Senator  said  this  was  no  time  to  ncreaee 
the  costs  of  businesses,  but  businesses 
are  the  exclusive  users  of  third-class 
mail.  The  Senator  said  he  may  favor  a 
higher  increase. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  the  jimfior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  reads  the  traiyscript — 
and  I  may  say  there  will  not  be  a|  syllable 
of  it  changed — he  will  find  I  did  not 
make  that  statement.  I  am  perfectly 
clear  that  I  do  not  favor  an  increase  in 
first-class  mail.  I  have  repeatejdly  said 
I  think  there  should  be  au  increase  in 
the  second-  and  third-class  mail  rate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  point  out  that  the  little  fellbw  uses 
first-class  mail.  If  the  rate  for  t|iat  mail 
is  increased,  it  will  be  the  samie  as  an 
increase  in  the  taxes  of  the  httl^  fellow. 
If  the  first-class  mail  rate  is  ii^creased 
by  2  additional  cents,  it  will  result  in  an 
additional  tax  of  approximately  half  a 
billion  dollars.  It  would  resuljt  In  an 
additional  cost  of  $325  millioli  for  a 
1-cent  increase,  and  an  additiolial  $125 
million  if  the  rate  were  raised  toj  5  cents. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  thatj  the  ad- 
ministration is  thinking  about)  reduc- 
ing taxes  in  order  to  stimulate  business, 
even  though  we  are  not  balancing  the 
budget  at  the  present  time.  | 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
If  the  mail  rates  were  increased,  a  bur- 
den would  be  put  on  the  small  tjaxpayer 
at  the  same  time  that  taxes  wet'e  being 
reduced  in  order  to  help  him. 

Mr.  MOR^:.  Others  can  siteak  for 
themselves,  but  I  cosponsored  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  a  few  days  ago.  %  would 
consider  by  views  to  be  inconsistent  if 
I  favored  tax  reductions  that  wotild  ben- 
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efit  little  people  and  then  favored  legis- 
lation that  would  "stick"  them  with  in- 
creased costs  of  postage  stamps. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  exemptions 
for  the  taxpayers,  so  that  everyone 
would  share  md  share  alike. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Returning  to  the  main 
subject  to  which  I  had  been  addressing 
myself,  namely  the  sham  public-works 
program  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  second  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's alleged  counter  to  depression 
really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
handout  to  business  and  to  bankers  In 
particular.  It  is  an  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  so-called  lease-purchase 
program  for  post-office  buildings,  which 
this  administration  put  into  effect  some 
4  years  ago. 

This  administration  program  is  not 
a  true  public-works  program  at  all.  It 
provides  that  the  buildings  would  be 
built  privately,  and  then  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  means  the 
taxpayers,  instead  of  constructing  a 
building  with  their  tax  dollars  which 
they  would  then  own.  would  be  paying 
rent.  Rent  including,  of  course,  the 
profit  for  the  builder  and  the  interest 
on  the  money  that  was  borrowed  to  con- 
struct the  building. 

In  1954.  when  a  similar  program  was 
initiated,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnttsom]  and  I  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  some  of  the  details 
of  that  lease-purchase  system.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  had  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  some 
estimates  on  Just  where  the  taxpayers' 
money  would  go  in  the  rental  payments. 
This  Is  the  estimate  he  received: 

For  a  construction  program  of  $900 
million  worth  of  buildings,  financed  by 
the  lease-pxu'chase  system,  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  at  the  end  of  25  years,  when 
they  would  finally  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  $1,700,000,000;  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  the  bxiilder's  profit,  and 
$700  million  would  be  the  Interest  that 
would  go  to  the  banker  who  loaned  the 
money  to  the  builder.  In  other  words, 
after  25  years,  the  people  would  own 
buildings  that  cost  $900  million  to  con- 
struct for  which  they  had  paid  $1.- 
700.000.000. 

Now,  if  $900  million  worth  of  build- 
ings had  been  built  in  the  usual  fashion. 
as  real  public  works,  by  appropriation 
or  by  Government  borrowing,  the  cost 
of  Interest  at  2>^  percent  over  the  same 
25  years  would  be  just  $357  million.  So 
the  lease-purchase  system  of  1954  would 
cost  over  $300  million  more,  just  in  higher 
Interest  rates  to  bankers. 

At  that,  the  assimiptlcm  In  these  esti- 
mates was  a  private  interest  rate  of  4V^ 
percent.  If  the  btiilders  had  to  pay  5 
percent  the  lease-purchase  program 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  $418  million 
more  than  If  they  built  the  new  post 
offices  themselTes. 

In  short,  the  estimates  were  that  by 
the  time  the  taxpayers  owned  the  prop- 
oty  they  had  been  leasing  for  25  years, 
just  about  one-half  of  what  they  bad 
paid  would  have  gone  to  the  bankers  as 
Interest 

This  month  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  program  to  put  up  $2  billion 


worth  of  buildings.  But  unlike  the  ear- 
lier lease-purchase  program,  which  has 
now  expired,  the  President's  newest  plan 
does  not  even  call  for  purchase  of  the 
buildings,  only  rentaL  As  proposed  to 
Congress  this  month,  the  Government 
would  contract  with  a  private  builder  to 
have  a  post  office  built,  which  it  would 
lease. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  from  the  De- 
partment whether  they  plan  to  purchase, 
but  all  I  got  was  hedging. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  not  fear  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  is  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion from  a  big  business  standpoint? 
Business  is  used  to  leasing  buildings  in- 
stead of  owning  the  buildings.  Business 
rents  the  buildings,  and  then  can  deduct 
the  rent  as  a  business  expense,  which  Is 
52  percent  charged  off  on  the  income  tax. 
I  do  not  blame  biisiness  for  doing  that. 
Were  I  in  such  line  I  would  not  own  a 
building,  either. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  vigorously  opposed  this  scheme  when 
it  was  proposed  by  the  administration 
back  in  1954,  and  I  am  just  as  much 
opposed  to  it  now. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  building 
would  still  belong  to  the  party  who  built 
it,  and  the  taxpayers  would  have  the 
option  of  continuing  to  pay  rent  for  it  or 
building  their  own  post  office,  because 
there  was  no  mention  in  Summerfield's 
statement  that  the  buildings  would  be- 
long to  the  Government  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  leases. 

The  interest  rate  right  now  for  con- 
struction loans  is  just  under  5  percent. 

I  digress  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  if  they  plan  to  purchase  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  it  still  is  a  shakedown  of 
the  taxpayers  at  this  icountry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankers,  because,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  1954  in  the  debate  on  this 
matter,  the  scheme  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  America  at  least  30  percent 
more  than  it  would  cost  if  Uncle  Sam 
were  to  build  the  post  offices  himself. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnttsoh]  in  the  debate  in  1954  read 
some  statistics  which  were  prepared  for 
him  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
indicated  the  cost  would  be  higher  than 
30  percent.  When  I  say  30  percent  I  am 
dealing  in  an  understatemenL 

This  Is  a  case  where  the  taxpaj^ers 
are  rooked  for  at  least  30  percent.  In 
what  amounts  to  a  giveaway  to  the 
bankers  of  this  country. 

I  know  the  President  does  not  like  to 
have  the  woord  "giveaway"  used  in  re- 
gard to  his  programs,  but  some  of  us 
hare  doctmiented  it  into  his  teeth,  Mr. 
President,  for  years  now,  because  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  economic  int>- 
gram  has  been  nothing  but  a  giveaway, 
■nie  interest  rate  right  now  for  con- 
struction loans  is  just  under  5  percent. 
At  the  end  of  the  lease,  half  the  Govern- 
ment's money — the  taxpayers'  money — 
will  have  gone  for  interest  to  bankers 
and  there  win  be  no  property  or  buildings 
to  show  for  it  if  this  administration  plan 
is  put  into  effect 
Ihc^ieitwiUnotbe.  ' 


The  Nation  does  need  pubUe  works  to 
offset  unemployment  and  an  ominous 
economic  decline.  But  we  do  not  need 
bankers'  boondoggles.  The  economy 
needs  useful  public  works.  It  needs 
construction  financed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  expenditure  goes  for  construction 
and  not  for  interest. 

Public  highways  meet  the  test  Under 
the  last  new  roadbuilding  program  au- 
thorized last  year,  it  was  anticipated  that 
over  a  13-year  period  an  Interstate  High- 
way System  of  some  41,000  miles  would 
be  built,  financed  by  increased  gasoline 
and  tire  taxes  provided  for  at  the  same 
time.  Yet  in  his  recent  budget  message 
to  Congress,  the  President  called  for  a 
stretchout  in  the  highway  program  so 
that  the  41,000  miles  of  road  would  be 
built  over  a  24-year  period  instead  of  a 
13-year  period.  He  claimed  that  costs 
have  risen  so  much  since  the  Highway 
Act  was  passed  2  years  ago  that  the 
money  coming  in  from  those  taxes  will 
not  pay  for  the  system  in  13  years,  but 
at  the  current  rate  will  take  24  years. 

I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  very 
able  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore]  on  the  highway  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  in  that 
notable  speech  protested  the  stretch- 
out program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  highway 
system. 

Instead  of  a  stretchout  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  we  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to 
shorten  the  13 -year  period,  because  I 
know  of  no  one  single  public-works  pro- 
gram which  would  do  more  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  to  aid  business,  and  to  put 
men  back  to  work  than  the  construction 
program  which  goes  along  with  the  mani- 
fest interstate  highway  program  acroas 
this  NaUon. 

I  urge  this,  Mr.  President,  on  economic 
grounds,  but  let  me  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  so  often  heard  to  talk  about 
morality,  that  I  urge  it  also  on  moral 
grounds.  I  urge  it  on  the  groiuKls  of  a 
moral  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
moit  owed  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  morality  of  my  proposition  is  that 
we  caimot  justify  a  Government  action 
which  permits  some  37,000  to  40,000 
fellow  Americans  to  be  killed  on  the 
highways  of  America  each  year  whoi  the 
experts  testify — and  I  know  of  no  ex- 
ception to  it — that  we  cannot  cut  down 
that  fatality  list  untU  we  build  high- 
ways engineeringly  sovuxl  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  modem  automobiles. 
That  happens  to  be  a  cold,  ugly  fact — 
yet.  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
talking  about  a  stretching  out  of  the 
roadbuilding  program  from  13  to  24 
years. 

I  ask:  What  has  haiq;>ened  to  a  sense 
of  morality  in  Government  these  days, 
when  we  have  such  a  great  need  for  ac- 
tion now  to  bring  to  an  end.  or  to  at  least 
substantially  reduce,  the  great  numbo:  of 
m^voitatale  deaths  on  the  highways  of 
America?  I  say  that  the  Government 
owes  it  to  the  people  to  speed  up.  ratbar 
than  stretch  out  *  highway-building 
program  oa  moral  grounds  alone. 

I  make  the  argument  that  if  we  were 
at  the  height  of  the  greatest  prosperl^ 
of  our  history,  which  we  are  not,  this 
program  would  be  needed.  When,  we  add 
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to  that  the  fact  that  we  need  the  high- 
way program  as  a  public- works  program 
to  do  what  we  can  to  put  men  back  to 
work,  with  at  least  4^  million  men  now 
Idle,  and.  more  than  that,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  part-time  workers  who 
are  not  included  in  the  unemployment 
statistics,  it  is  a  shocking  case,  in  my 
judgment,  of  a  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  this  administra- 
tion in  respect  to  moral  responsibility. 
We  ought  to  go  ahead  full  steam  with  all 
the  green  lights  on  for  the  fastest  pos- 
sible construction  of  the  highway  system, 
which  was  set  forth  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gout],  and  which  we  managed  to  get 
throiigh  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Thirteen  years  is  too  long.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Twenty-four  years,  as  proposed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
simply  imconscionable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

BCr.  MORSE.  I  srleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  comments  today,  par- 
ticularly those  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  lease- 
purchase  law.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
voted  against  the  proposal  in  1954  have 
been  vindicated  by  what  has  occurred 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

I  want  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  know  that  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated the  great  support  he  gave  to 
us  in  1954  when  we  were  conducting  the 
fight.  There  simply  were  not  enough  of 
us  then.  Something  tells  me.  however, 
that  perhaps  there  are  enough  of  us  at 
this  time.  I  think  this  time  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  for  the  people. 
I  think  a  majority  will  support  us  this 
time  in  Insisting  upon  a  public-works 
program  that  will  really  bring  economic 
relief  to  the  American  people,  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  this  is  no  time 
to  slow  down  the  highway  construction 
program.  The  law  enables  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  money  for  it  directly  if 
receipts  from  the  highway  users  taxes  are 
insufficient.  I  think  the  President  should 
have  recommended  legislation  along  that 
line,  instead  of  proposing  a  stretchout. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Congress  will  dedi- 
cate the  revenue  received  from  all  high- 
way-user taxes,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  there  will  be  ample  funds  to  con- 
struct the  interstate  and  defense  high- 
way ssrstem  on  schedule.  The  budget 
presented  to  the  Congress  did  not  recom- 
mend the  dedication  of  any  new  funds  to 
the  trust  fund.  Instead,  the  recommen- 
dation was  for  a  diversion  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  thereof  to  purposes  other 
than  the  canstruction  of  the  highways  in 
the  interstate  system. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  driven  home  that 


point,  because  it  is  pretty  vital.  I  thifik  it 
is  further  evidence  of  the  clear  deiielic- 
tion  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Eisentu>wer 
administration,  the  duty  which  it  owes 
to  the  American  people  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  seeking  to  accomplish  the  end 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
Just  suggested.  | 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  I 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  further.        T 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  the  fatali- 
ties of  37.000  to  40,000,  to  whicl^  the 
Senator  referred  so  eloquently,  inl  the 
calendar  year  1957,  more  than  1  m^lion 
people  were  maimed  and  crippled,  sf  the 
hiunan  carnage  is  not  sufficient  to  ispiu* 
action  in  highway  improvement,  1ft  us 
consider  also  the  economic  loss.  The 
measurable  economic  loss  from  wfecks 
on  our  inadequate  highways  is  estiii^ted 
at  $3.4  billion  for  last  year.  i 

It  is  estimated  also  that  the  addit4onal 
cost  of  travel  on  inadequate  highways, 
above  what  the  cost  would  be  on  an  ade- 
quate system  of  highways,  is  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  per  mile.  With  the  t>res- 
ent  volume  of  traffic  that  also  amounts 
to  an  enormous  sum,  something  in  excess 
of  $5  billion  per  year.  , 

Does  it  not  apijear  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Nition 
cannot  afford  a  24-year  stretchout, 
either  on  the  basis  of  economic  groimds 
or  on  the  basis  of  human  values?  , 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  perfjectly 
obvious.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  right  when  he  said  in  his  speeclft  the 
other  day  that  we  ought  to  be  speeding 
up  the  program,  not  stretching  it  out. 
Although  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way system  is  the  most  obvious  and 
adaptable  public-works  program  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with,  there  are  ither 
public  works  also,  and  I  am  going  to 
mention  some  of  them  in  the  P|bcific 
Northwest.  Public  works  are  not  i  lim- 
ited to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Public 
works  are  needed  in  other  places  in  this 
country,  but  I  speak  out  of  familiarity 
with  the  facts  when  I  talk  about  these 
particular  projects,  because  I  havelbeen 
working  for  long  years  on  them,  sind  I 
know  the  facts  in  coimection  with  them. 
I  mention  them  as  other  examples  of 
public  works  that  can  bring  about  needed 
emplosrment  relief  and  economic  stftmu- 
lation  to  business.  | 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  according  to 
the  latest  figures — and  I  wish  to  caQ  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson]  to  these  figures —  our 
two  States,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
today  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  so  far 
as  distressed  areas  are  concerned. 
However,  the  differences  are  slight.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan,  for  exajiple. 
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although  the  Army  engineers  Have  said 
they  could  use  $10  million  efficiently  and 
effectively  next  year.  We  need  power 
and  we  need  flood  control.  We  need 
economic  stimulation  to  business.  That 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  construc- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  of  these 
great  public  works.  I 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  haa  said  it 
could  use  $2  million  for  construction  at 
Green  Peter;  the  administration  budget 
allows  $310,000  for  planning  only,  with 
nothing  for  construction.  The  corpe 
has  said  it  could  use  $500,000  more  at 
Hills  Creek  than  the  administration 
asked  for.  The  Corps  of  Enginieers  has 
said  is  could  use  $7  million  at  Cougar 
Dam;  the  administration  budget  allows 
only  $5,500,000.  J 

The  amounts  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
says  can  be  used  effectively  6n  these 
projects  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
are  the  amounts  I  shall  seek  to  have  ap- 
propriated. Projects  of  this  klnjarc  not 
mere  expenditures;  they  are  investments 
in  the  future  of  our  State. 

I  never  have  and  I  never  will  ask  for 
more  money  for  public  works  u^er  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  A^y  En- 
gineers when  they  say  they  ca<mot  use 
more  money.  When  I  make  m*  recom- 
mendation— and  I  have  done  tika  for  IS 
years — it  is  based  on  what  the  /  rmy  en- 
gineers say  they  can  use  efficiently  and 
effectively.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
seek  any  more  money,  because  they  have 
to  live  within  the  budget,  but  they  have  a 
duty  to  tell  Congress  what  they  can 
spend  efficiently  and  effectively.  ThaX 
is  the  amount  of  money  I  a^  be  ap- 
propriated. That  is  wliat  I  sijggest  to 
tills  administration,  that  they  get  busy 
and  request  that  money  now,  a|B  an  aid 
in  seeking  to  stop  the  growing  recession. 

School  buildings  are  the  same  kind  of 
investment  because  they  bring  our  State 
and  Nation  a  return  in  better  educated 
people.  Yet  this  year  the  adijiinistra- 
tion  has  abandoned  school  construction 
entirely  as  part  of  its  program,  after 
giving  it  halfhearted  support  tne  last  2 
years. 

When  it  did  propose  it.  It  was  a  bank- 
ers' proposal,  a  bankers'  bond  bill.  It 
was  not  a  school  construction  bill.  That 
is.  Uncle  Sam  was  not  going  ^  spend 
Federal  funds.  I 

I  shall  continue  to  advocate  construc- 
tion of  roads,  post  offices,  and  dams  as 
desirable  projects  in  themselv^  and  as 
particularly  desirable  now.  'mey  are 
needed,  and  should  be  built  w{th  Fed- 
eral appropriations  so  the  people  will 
have  something  to  show  for  their  money 
when  they  are  completed.  ' 

I  shall  continue  to  advocate  I  Federal 


spoke  the  other  day  about  conditio|is  in    ^^^^  ^°^  grants  to  the  States  so  they 


Michigsm.  Although  statistically  and 
percentagewise  conditions  are  not  as  bad 
elsewhere  as  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
they  are  so  bad  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  bring  to  an  end  the  great  re- 
cession of  this  country. 
The  President's  position  on  the  jroad 


may  build  needed  schools.  It '  is  with 
projects  like  these  that  jrecessibn  must 
be  fought  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  continw !  to  sup- 
port my  colleagues  from  any  State  in 
the  Union  who  will  come  forward  with 
public-works  programs  which  twill  re- 


issue is  in  keeping  with  his  entire  budget,  turn  to  the  people  of  this  country  good 
which  contained  completely  inadeijuate  benefits  from  its  construction.  biMause  I 
amounts  for  worth-whUe  public  works,  tliink  now  is  the  time  to  proceed  with 
For  John  Day  Dam,  for  example,  only  $2  the  construcUon  of  a  pubUc-wok-ks  pro- 
million  was  proposed  for  construojtion,  gram. 
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We  In  Congress  ought  to  do  something, 
and  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
impose  it  upon  a  reluctant  administra- 
tion and.  if  necessary,  override  a  veto 
with  an  overwhelming  vote. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT  OP  1938 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5822)  to  amend  section 
406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  with  respect  to  the  reinvestment 
by  air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  certain 
operating  property  and  equipment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHEL  Mr.  President.  I  sxig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Gore 

Mundt 

AUott 

Qreen 

Murray 

Anderaon 

Ha yd en 

Neuberger 

Barrett 

Blckenlooper 

CMaboney 

Be*U 

HUI 

Pastors 

Bennett 

BobUtwU 

Payne 

Bible 

Hollaml 

Potter 

Bricker 

Hruaka 

Proxmirt 

Bridges 

Humpbrey 

Purteil 

Bush 

Ivea 

Revercomb 

Byrd 

Jackaon 

Rot>ertson 

Capehart 

JaTtts 

RuaseU 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

SaltonsUIl 

CarroU 

Johnston,  8.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Cmm.  M.  J. 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Caae.S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Smatbera 

Chaves 

Knowland 

Smith.  Maine 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith,  N.J. 

Clark 

Tanger 

Spark  man 

Cooper 

LaoKhe 

Btennls 

Cotton 

Long 

Symington 

Cxirtu 

Magnuson 

Dtrkacn 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Mananeld 

Thye 

Dwonhak 

Martin.  Iowa 

Watklns 

EasUand 

Martin.  Pa. 

Wiley 

Blender 

McHamarm 

Will  lama 

Srvln 

Monroney 

Tarboroiigh 

Prear 

Morse 

Toung 

Pulbrlcbt 

Morton 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxxiri  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  IiAUscHKl.  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  c(»nmittee  amendment,  as 
amended.     

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  my  amendment. 

In  passing  Judgment  on  what  should 
or  should  not  be  done  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  the  Senate  must  consider 
three  phases  of  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended,  the  capital 
gains,  regardless  of  need,  would  manda- 
torily become  the  absolute  property  of 
the  subsidized  carriers.  They  would  not 
have  to  introduce  evidence  showing  that 
they  needed  the  capital  gains  in  order 
to  purchase  new  equipment,  but  as  a 
matter  of  law  those  capital  gains  would 
be  the  absolute  property  of  the  subsi- 
dized carriers. 

Under  existing  law,  in  the  absence  of 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  could,  if  the  proof 
offered  were  sulBcient  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  need  on  the  part  of  the 
subsidized  carriers,  grant  to  them  the 
capital  gains  as  a  subsidy. 


I  with  to  speak  primarily  on  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  es- 
tablish the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  allow  the  use  of 
the  capital  gains  for  reinvestment  in  new 
equipment,  subject  to  the  duty  of  the 
Board,  in  a  period  of  slightly  more  than 
5  years,  to  recoup  only  the  amount  of 
the  granted  capital  gains,  without  in- 
terest. My  amendment  would  give  the 
carriers  the  absolute  right,  upon  the  per- 
formance of  certain  conditions,  to  obtain 
the  use  of  the  capital  gains,  without  the 
payment  of  interest,  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment;  and  the 
amendment  would  impose  upon  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  the  duty  to  recoup 
those  capital  gains  in  six  aimual  install- 
ments, decreasmg  in  amoimt  in  each 
successive  year,  until  the  total  amount 
was  recaptured. 

So  summarize:  First,  the  mandatory 
grant  of  the  capital  gains,  as  provided 
by  the  ccHnmittee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  MoNaoMcr], 
would  be  eliminated. 

Second,  the  absolute  grant  of  all  or 
part  of  the  capital  gains  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Board,  if  and  when  the 
carrier  established  the  need  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Third,  and  this  is  my  amendment,  the 
Board  would  have  the  discretionary 
power  to  grant  the  use  of  the  money, 
without  interest,  to  the  carrier,  if  the 
carrier  so  desired,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  downpayments  on  the  new  equip- 
ment, but  with  the  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  to  recoup  the  money  so  allowed 
in  six  annual  installments,  in  progres- 
sively decreasing  amounts. 

In  substance,  the  difference  between 
the  pending  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  and  my  amendment  is  that  the 
C(Hnmittee  amendment,  as  amended, 
woulc*.  make  the  grant  of  the  capital  gains 
absolute,  a  complete  gift;  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  nothing  to  say 
about  that  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  amendment 
contemplates  that  it  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  loan  to  the  carrier,  to  be 
used  by  him  to  purchase  new  equipment, 
but  in  the  course  of  6  years  he  would  be 
required  to  repay  that  borrowed  money, 
without  Interest,  in  annual  installments 
progressively  decreasing  in  amount. 

I  should  like  to  explain  how  the 
amendment  would  work.  Let  us  assume 
that  a  new  airplane  is  purchased  for 
$10,500,000,  and  that  the  capital  gains 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  old  equip- 
ment were  $3,500,000.  Under  existing 
law,  the  carrier  would  be  entitled  to  an 
8  percent  return,  annually,  on  the  capital 
base,  which  in  the  second  year  would  be 
$10,500,000.  The  carrier  also  would  be 
entitled  to  a  break-even  income,  which 
the  Government  would  guarantee. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted.  Instead 
of  having  the  plane  put  in  at  $10,500,000. 
and  Instead  of  having  the  Ctovernment 
guarantee  an  8  percent  return  on  the 
$10,500,000,  and  instead  of  having  the 
Government  guarantee  an  income  of 
revenue  sufficient  to  repay  the  carrier  for 
all  the  operating  costs,  the  plane  would 
be  put  on  the  books  at  $10,500.000 — the 


cost— less  $3,500,000— the  caiittal  gain. 
In  short,  it  would  be  put  on  tbe  books 
at  $7  minion.  The  carri^  then  would  be 
guaranteed  8  percent  on  the  $7  mQlion; 
and  he  would  also,  of  course,  be  guaran- 
teed a  full  return  of  all  operating 
expenses. 

The  carrier  could  not  loee  a  single 
penny.  He  would  be  guaranteed  an  8 
percent  return.  As  I  have  said,  the  8 
percent  would  be  on  the  $7  million,  in- 
stead of  on  the  $10,500,000. 

It  is  by  that  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  recapture  the  $3,500,000  in 
6  years. 

How  would  that  be  done?  Instead  of 
paying  8  percent  to  the  carrier  on  a 
$10,500,000  capital  base,  the  Government 
would  pay  8  percent  on  $7  million.  And 
instead  of  giiaranteelng  an  operating  re- 
turn on  a  plane  valued  at  $10,500,000.  the 
Government  would  guarantee  revenues 
on  a  plane  costing  $7  million ,  In  the 
course  of  6  years,  by  putting  the  plane 
on  the  books  at  $7  million,  instead  of 
$10,500,000.  the  Government  would  re- 
capture fully  the  grant  made. 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  sim- 
ply this:  The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MohkonttI. 
would  make  it  simply  a  gift;  and  it  would 
be  a  gift  of  possibly  $66  million  to  30 
carriers. 

My  amendment  woiild  make  it  a  loan 
repayable  in  6  years,  in  annually  decreas- 
ing amounts;  but  my  amendment  still 
would  serve  the  purpose  oi  enabling  each 
of  the  carriers  to  purchase  the  new 
equipment,  if  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  manuscript  which  I  mailed 
to  each  of  my  colleagues  last  week,  and 
wliich  I  discussed  in  substance  last  eve- 
ning, although  I  did  not  then  request 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statdczmt  BT  SXMATOm  Lattschs  XX  Rs  H.  R. 
5822 

H.  R.  5822,  in  my  considered  Judgmmt, 
should  not  be  passed  in  its  present  tann. 
It  will  make  an  outright  gift  of  possibly  $S7 
million  to  air  carriers  on  subsidy  by  permit- 
ting them  to  retain  net  capital  gains  on 
sale  ot  flight  equipment  without  demon- 
strating a  "need"  within  the  meaning  o< 
the  Clyll  Aeronautics  Act. 

My  opposition  to  H.  B.  6822  Is  based  on 
the  following  reasons: 

HEED    or   CAIUXaS    POX  CAPITAL   CADIS    NOT 
ESTABLISHED 

The  retention  of  capital  gains  by  the  air 
carriers  Is  not  needed  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  new  flight  equipment. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  1st 
session.  85th  Congress  (S.  2229.  approTSd 
September  6.  1957,  Public  Law  86-307).  guar- 
anteeing 90  percent  of  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  up  to  $5  million  tor 
each  carrier,  together  with  other  benefits 
provided  by  existing  law,  will  give  substan- 
tial help  In  malLing  it  possible  for  the  local 
service  airlines  to  reeqxiip. 

The  liberal  provisions  of  existing  law  imder 
which  the  Federal  Government  (1)  guar- 
antees the  receipt  of  revenues  by  the  car- 
riers in  an  amount  that  wiU  reimburse  the 
carrier  for  the  annual  depreciation  of  the 
flight  equ^Muent,  and  (2)  guaraatMS  at  least 
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•  7-  to  10-pcreent  return  on  th«  capital  In- 
Twtment.  are  primary  faeton  In  Influenc- 
ing the  lending  ot  money  to  these  carriers. 
The  liberality  'ot  the  Oovemment's  pro- 
tection of  the  subsidized  carriers  bears  re- 
peating the  guaranty  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  undertakes: 

1.  It  guarantees  that  the  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier  each  year  will  be  equal 
to  Its  total  operating,  management,  and 
maintenance  costs.  Including  a  relmbxirse- 
ment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  de- 
preciation of  the  flight  equipment  subject, 
of  course,  to  administrative  disallowances 
for  operations  which  are  less  than  the 
standard  of  honest,  economical  and  efficient 
xxianagement. 

2.  It  guarantees  a  7-  to  10-percent  return 
t*  the  carriew  upon  their  respective  invest- 
ments. (Eight  percent  is  considered  to  be  a 
reasonable  average  of  the  percent  of  return 
on  the  total  investment  In  flight  equipment 
of  subsidized  air  carriers.  Where  the  local 
service  carrier's  flight  equipment  is  sub- 
stantially written  off  through  depreciation 
allowances,  the  rate  of  return  Is  usually  set 
at  2  cents  per  mile  flown,  which  often  re- 
sults In  earnings  at  rates  substantlall/^^ln 
excess  of  8  percent  on  Investment.) 

The  subsidized  carriers  Intend  selling  their 
408  planes,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
826.2  million  ton-miles;  and  buying  308  new 
planes,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  1.794.2 
million  ton-miles. 

The  total  book  value  of  the  408  planes  to  be 
sold  is  $174,625,000;  the  total  value  of  the  308 
planes  to  be  purchased  is  $625,315,000. 

The  guaranteed  return  to  the  carriers  on 
the  present  408  planes  Is  $13,970,000  ($174.- 
625,000  times  8  percent);  on  the  308  new 
planes  the  guaranteed  return  will  be  (49,625.- 
300   ($620,316,000  times  8  percent). 

In  addition  to  this  probable  new  heavy 
subsidy,  after  the  first  year,  for  7  consecutive 
years,  the  total  equipment  will  be  depreci- 
ated annually  at  12  percent,  amounting  to 
$74,400,000  for  the  first  year  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  thereafter.  This  becomes  an 
operating  expense  covered  by  the  additional 
Government  guaranty  that  if  the  revenues 
are  not  adequate  to  defray  the  expense,  the 
Government  nas  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Applying  the  law  to  a  single  plane,  we  have 
the  following  example: 

A  DC-3  aircraft  costing  $25,000  originally 
Is  depreciated  down  to  a  $5,000  level.  At 
that  point,  the  airline  is  earning  $400  on  the 
airplane  (8  percent  of  $5,000).  That  air- 
plane is  sold  in  today's  market  at  $125,000. 
The  company  then  buys  an  F-27  valued  at 
$750,000.  using  the  $90,000  net  capital  gain, 
after  25  percent  capital  gain  tax,  as  a  down- 
payment.  Hven  if  we  subtract  the  net  capi- 
tal gain  after  taxes  ($90,000)  from  the  $750.- 
000  cost  so  that  the  new  airplane  would  go 
on  the  books  at  $660,000.  the  airline  would 
earn  $52300  the  first  year  on  the  new  air- 
plane ($660,000  times  8  percent).  Instead  of 
the  $400  ($5,000  times  8  percent)  being 
earned  presently  on  the  old  plane.  "The  Fed- 
eral Government,  under  present  law.  is  the 
guarantor  that  the  carrier  will  earn  $52,800. 
either  through  operating  revenues  or  subsidy. 

Civn.  AKBONAXrnCS  BOAED  HKARINC  EXAMINXa'S 
DXCISION  MAKKS  THX  rOIXOWING  mn>INGS 
AND  COMlCKIfTS  WPFH  RKfXRKMCX  TO  TBa 
SXVKaAL  TTPX8  09  CARSTKIIS 

There  is  presently  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  capital  gains  proceed- 
ing. No.  7902.  In  that  proceeding,  a  hearing 
was  oondxicted  by  Paxil  N.  Pfeifler,  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  Board,  who,  on  September  10, 
1967,  rendered  his  decision  which  shall  here- 
inafter b«  referred  to  as  examiner's  deci- 
sion. 

The  examiner's  decision  (p.  64)  states  that 
the  folloiRlng  local  service  carriers  and  hell- 
copter  carrlen  have  already  arranged  financ- 


ing of  new  equipment  without  apparent  diffi- 
culty: I 

"Bonanza  has  firm  oommitments  fof  fi- 
nancing $1  million  in  long-term  debt  from 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Nevada  and  $1.6 
million  In  capital  stock  to  be  underwritten 
by  WUUam  R.  Staats  8c  Co.  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase of  three  F-27's.  j 

"Chicago  Helicopter  has  6  aircraft  on  order 
costing  $1.8  million,  3  of  which  have  already 
been  received,  which  has  been  completely 
financed  through  a  bank  loan  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  22.000  shares  of  stock. 

"Frontier  has  a  commitment  for  a  I 
million  loan  for  the  purchase  of  four 
vair  240  aircraft. 

"Mohawk   has   acquired    11    Con  vair 
costing    $3,265,000    without    reliance 
capital  gains. 

"New  York  Airways  has  equity  capital  of 
$2,433.(X>0  with  no  long-term  debt  to  fiixince 
the  purchase  of  four  S-58  helicopters  i  orth 
$1,180,000. 

"Southwest  Airways  has  a  $2,600,000  loan 
from  the  Bank  of  America  National  Tn  st  ft 
Savings  Association  to  cover  the  purcha  te  of 
three  F-27  aircraft  and  to  refund  exiiitlng 
indebtedness. 

"West  Coast  states  that  it  has  a  commit- 
ment of  $2,250,000  in  long-term  debt  plus 
'any  balance  needed  by  equity  flnanclna  and 
existing  surplus  at  time  needed'  to  cove '  the 
purchase  of  four  F-27'8.*' 

The  examiner's  decision  (pp.  54-55)  n  akes 
the  following  further  comment:  "Since  hese 
relatively  small  airlines  have  been  ab  e  to 
arrange  financing  for  reeqxiipment  d^pite 
past  captiire  of  capital  gains  while  on  ppen 
mall  rates  and  the  pendency  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, a  condxulon  that  the  other  al^ines 
similarly  situated  are  absolutely  unabe  to 
reequlp  without  retention  of  capital  |  ;ains 
would  not  be  warranted." 

LOCAL  CARRIEBS    (P.  4l) 

"The  local  service  carriers  have  not  demon- 
strated that  they  will  be  unable  to  fii  ance 
reequlpment  on  this  basis.  As  a  inatter 
of  fact.  Bonanza,  Southwest,  Mohawk^and 
West  Coast  have  already  arranged  flnaftcing 
despite  the  existence  of  this  proceeding  and 
the  omnipresence  of  Bureau  counsel's  pro- 
posal of  annual  recapture.  They  have  only 
shown  that  they  would  be  better  off  if  they 
were  permitted  a  return  and  deprecifttlon 
allowance  on  the  capital  gain  element  ojT  the 
transaction.  To  give  the  carriers  morel  sub- 
sidy than  they  have  established  a  nee^  for, 
not  only  violates  the  statute  as  presently 
written  but  offends  the  sense  of  respodsible 
concern  for  the  protection  and  proper  ^tlli< 
zatlon  of  public  funds." 

PAN   AMXBICAW    (43) 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  concluded 
that  Pan  American  has  no  need  to  ^tain 
retirement  gains.  Conversely,  under  th^  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  offset  the  $20  million 
estimated  capital  gain  against  such  t\  itiire 
subsidies  as  Pan  American  may  recover  11  ould 
result  in  an  unjustifiable  enrichment  o  t^'s 
carrier  at  the  taxpayer's  expense." 

at,ahka  txaaitokial  cakrikrs  and  rxuc9ptcs 
opxsauvzs  (4S) 
"It  Is  conceded  that  these  carriers  Would 
be  better  off  financially  if  they  recelied  a 
return  and  depreciation  allowance  on  the 
capital  gain  element  of  such  cost.  But  lince 
they  do  not  need  such  additional  suisidy 
In  order  to  carry  out  their  reequlpment 
programs,  such  a  disbursement  of  tax  re<leipt8 
cannot  in  good  conscience  be  Justified. ' 

BTFASSINO   ClVn.  ASHONAtrriCS   boabo 

The  Congress  should  not  tolerate  the  1  tffort 
of  the  air  carriers  to  procure  through  Con- 
gressional act  that  which,  on  the  baats  of 
merit,  they  fear  that  they  will  not  be  fable 
to  obtain  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bof^d. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  is  pending  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Initial  Dec  Ision 
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of  Paul  M.  Pfclffer.  bearing  examlnsr,  capi- 
tal gains  proceeding.  No.  7902,  to  mUrmta* 
whether  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boar4  has  tbs 
legal  authority  to  permit  the  carriers  to  re- 
tain capital  gains  under  section  i06-B  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  upon  the'  showing 
of  a  need  qualifying  them  for  the  grant. 
The  hearing  examiner  has  rendered  his  de- 
cision that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  B0ard  does 
have  the  legal  authority.  Counsel  for  the 
air  carriers  has  taken  the  same  :p)osltion. 
Counsel  for  the  Bureau  of  Air  Operations, 
as  a  representative  of  the  public  intfrest,  has 
taken  the  contrary  position  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  does  not  have  the  legal 
authority.  Careful  study  will  disclose  that 
that  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ddea  have 
the  discretionary  legal  authority  to  permit 
the  carriers  to  keep  the  capital  ga 
first  determines  that  the  carriers  n^ 
for  any  of  the  purposes  outlined  In!  existing 
law.  I 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  ln|  Western 
Air  Lines  v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (347  U. 
S.  67  (1954) )  that  "the  'need'  in  a  given  case 
may  be  so  great  that  profits  from  ottier  trans- 
actions should  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the 
normal  rate."    Page  72.  1 

To  make  the  grant  mandatory  asj  this  bill 
provides,  instead  of  discretionary  as  provided 
by  existing  law,  can  only  be  motivated  by  a 
liberal  desire  to  make  an  addition)  il  gift  of 
$67  million  to  the  subsidized  carriers. 

paorrr  on  a  psorrr 
If  the  capital  gains  are  fully  and  afMolutely 

granted  to  the  carriers,  they  will  be  enjoying 
a  profit  on  a  profit  both  substantially  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Flight  equipment  Is  normally  debreclated 
down  to  a  residual  value  of  approximately  15 
percent.  Thtu.  when  an  airplane  Which  has 
been  written  down  to  residual  valUe  is  re- 
placed by  a  new  airplane  which  in  tim  has  a 
new  depreciation  base  set  at  the  cc^t  of  the 
new  equipment,  the  capital  gains  involved 
in  the  sale  of  the  old  airplane  should  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  depreciation  accouSit  of  the 
new  airplane,  or  else  the  Government  '"ill.  In 
effect,  be  paying  a  depreciation  allowance 
twice.  The  carrier  has  already  bfen  paid, 
through  the  annual  depreciation, ;  the  full 
value  of  the  original  plane  less  th4  residual 
value  at  which  the  plane  is  carried  on  the 
books.  If  the  capital  gain  derived  {from  the 
sale  and  then  reinvested  In  the  new^  airplane 
is  not  subtracted,  the  Government  will  be 
paying  again  through  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance on  the  full  cost  (including  reinvested 
capital  gains)  of  the  new  airplane.  Similarly, 
if  the  capital  gain  element  of  the  letum  on 
Investment  is  not  subtracted  in  Insi  ailments 
over  the  life  of  the  new  equipment,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be.  in  effect,  paying  a  profit  on 
a  profit. 

STATISTICS   ON  DISXCT  AND   INOIXaCT  (UBSDIXS 

(a)  There  has  already  been  paid  in  subsidy 
to  all  air  carriers,  from  fiscal  jnear  1939 
through  fiscal  year  1966.  the  amoimti  of  |861.« 
162.000.  1 

(b)  There  has  thus  far  been  paid  to  car- 
rlers  who  will  benefit  by  the  passagS  of  H.  R. 
6822  the  amoimt  of  $506,863,000.  b^  foUows: 

Airline : 
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Subsidy 

, 670, 000 
.015.000 
,046.000 
.  153.000 
,999,000 


Alaska  Airlines |is 

Alaska  Coastal -^ 

Allegheny — _.«  11 

Bonanza 

Branlff .  2i 

Mid-Continent .  il,  988.  000 

Byers ,  276.000 

Central l(i.  328, 000 

Cordova .  j,  647.  000 

Kills _ i,  679.  000 

frontier. it  «9i,  OOO 

Challenger |,  903, 000 

Monarch ——»—_*•  2.  722, 000 

Hawaiian _« . »-.__»»_  2,  297, 000 

HeUcopter  ».^ J,  297. 000 

*  Chicago  Helicopter  Airways,  Inc. 


AlrllDs:  Subsidy 

Lake  Osntral .. .  $«,  816, 000 

Los  Angeles 2. 377, 000 

Mohawk .~..^^.  6. 462, 000 

Mew  York ^. .  4, 840.  000 

North  Central 12, 142, 000 

Northem  Consolidated .  6.  252.  000 

Oaark 11. 061.  000 

Pacific  Northem .._  8,780,000 

Pan  American  Grace 27, 106,  000 

Pan  American  World 219, 100, 000 

American    Overseas .  16, 624. 000 

Piedmont 12, 673. 000 

Reeve . . .  252.000 

Southern ^. ^ 11, 577,  000 

Southwest 10,  714.  000 

Trans-Pacific 824.  000 

Trans-Texas , 16.  288,  000 

West  Coast 10, 146,  000 

Empire 3.644,000 

Wlen  Alaska 6.  167, 000 

Total 606,  863, 000 

(c)  There  will  be  given  to  the  subsidised 
air  carriers.  If  the  bill  is  passed.  $67,276,000 
In  net  capital  gains  after  payment  of  capital 
gains  tax.  (Joint  exhibit  30  submitted  by 
air  carriers  In  Capital  Gains  Proceeding 
No.  7902.  CAB.  estimating  amotint  of  capital 
gains  for  period  1956-60.) 

If  It  is  finally  determined  that  Pan  Amer- 
ican Is  off  subsidy,  this  figure  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  $19  million. 
However,  until  such  a  final  determination  is 
made,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  poten- 
tial cost  of  this  bill  to  the  taxpayers  u  some 
$67  mlllton. 

(d)  Over  the  period  1937-67.  total  ex- 
penditures for  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operations  of  the  Federal  Airways  Sys- 
tem amounted  to  $1309.438.000.  WhUe 
these  facilities  and  services  are  used  to  a 
substantial  extent  by  the  military  as  well  as 
private  and  bxisiness  aircraft,  estimates  In- 
dicate at  least  half  of  the  total  costs  are 
attributable  to  use  of  the  airways  by  the 
air  carriers. 

(e)  Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1946.  through  fiscal  1957.  there  has  been 
made  available  for  grants  in  aid  to  local 
communities  $327,218,554.  Of  this  amount. 
$274,535,939  has  actually  been  contracted 
with  the  sponsor.  The  sponsor's  matching 
funds  are  approximately  the  same  amount 
for  civil  airports  receiving  Federal  aid  in 
the  continental  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts  already 
expended,  programs  for  the  coming  years 
contemplate  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Govniunent  of  htindreds  of  millions  more. 

THX     OOMPTBOLJJCB     OENEaAL     OP     TRS     UWll'Si) 
BTATSS  OPPOSES   TKX  BIU. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Joseph  Campbell,  on  August  22,  1957. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Wab- 
BXN  G.  Macnuson  (pp.  16-18.  committee  re- 
port), chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  among 
other  things,  stated : 

"The  Board's  depreciation  policy  generally 
has  permitted  a  7-year  life  on  postwar  air- 
craft with  residual  values  of  about  10  per- 
cent. Hence,  by  determining  'need'  under 
this  practice,  a  carrier  Is  able  to  recoup  its 
cash  Investment  In  flight  equipment 
through  depreciation  over  that  i>eriod.  Also 
permitted  as  allowable  expenses  are  inspec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  overhaul,  since  ob- 
viously a  carrier  is  required  at  all  times  to 
operate  safe  and  dependable  aircraft  which, 
of  course,  requires  a  constant  outlay  of  ex- 
penditures. Therefore,  in  permitting  these 
and  other  expenses,  the  Board  has  complied 
with  the  'need'  element  of  section  406-B. 
But  to  permit  the  Board  now  to  disregard 
the  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of  such 
equipment  would  permit  those  carriers  to 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  subsidy  in 
excess   of    their    'need.'    Furthermore,    the 


carrier's  depreciation  has  not  amounted  to 
a  cash  expenditure  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Western  case,  it 
has  been  permitted  to  retain  its  earnings 
plus  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  upon  its 
investment." 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  expressing  his  opinion  of 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill,  stated: 

"It  Is  apparent  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  proposed  bill  In  exempting  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  from  the  category  of 
'other  revenue'  is  to  assist  in  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment.  However,  for  reasons 
heretofore  discussed,  section  406  (b),  while 
designed  to  underwrite  the  need  of  the  car- 
rier under  honest,  economical,  and  efficient 
management,  cannot  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  providing  assistance  beyond  that 
area — and  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  aid  In  the  field  of  financing  new 
equipment,  which  field  clearly  Is  one  of 
management  prerogative.  And.  in  this  con- 
nection, it  is  significant  to  observe  that  the 
present  act  appears  not  to  have  been  an 
undue  burden,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
certain  carriers  already  have  entered  into 
extensive  oommitments  for  future  delivery 
of  equipment." 

OONCLXTSIOir 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues  that, 
baaed  on  the  foregoing,  H.  R.  6822  ought  not 
to  be  passed.  It  is  neither  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  citizenry  nor  the  Nation.  Its 
passage  will  make  mandatory  the  gift  of 
$67  million  to  the  air  carriers  now  on  subsidy 
which  already  are  being  liberally  subsidized, 
and  to  whom  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
can  now  award  either  that  part  or  all  of  the 
$67  million  if  these  carriers  by  the  facts 
establish  they  need  the  grant  in  order  ( 1 )  to 
earn  from  7  to  10  percent  on  the  capital  In- 
vestment. (2)  to  fully  pay  their  operating 
costs,  or  (3)  to  reasonably  develop  their  car- 
rier services. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  the 
nature  of  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
submitted  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LattschkI.  No  Member  of  the 
Senate  Ls  more  valuable  than  he,  in  his 
careful  study  and  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
best  possible  decision  on  any  question 
before  this  body. 

I  believe,  however,  his  amendment 
would  be  very  unwise  and  unworkable. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
he  has  proposed  that  the  subsidized  air- 
lines, most  of  which  are  feeders,  be 
loaned  back  their  own  money  over  a 
period  of  years.  If  subsidized  airlines 
are  to  be  entitled  to  retain  their  capital 
gains  on  condition  that  they  reinvest 
them  in  new  equipment,  then  I  believe 
we  should  not  require  that  they  must 
repay  such  gsiins  in  6  years. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  impossible 
of  administration,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  lines  may  be  on  subsidy  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  during  which  time 
they  invest  gains  on  new  equipment  and 
then  go  off  subsidy  at  the  end  of  2  years? 
How  are  they  going  to  pay  back  the 
so-called  debt  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  collected  over  4  years  o< 
subsidy?         

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.   MONRONET.    I  am   happy   to 

yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides: 

That  In  the  event  the  Board  determines 
that  the  carrier  no  longer  requires  that  por- 
tion of  the  mail  rate  payable  by  the  Board 
under  the  provisions  of  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  10  of  1953  there  shaU  be  repaid  to  the 
Board  by  such  carrier  any  amount  by  which 
the  net  capital  gains  reinvested  in  flight 
equipment  shall  exceed  the  total  reductions 
in  such  maU  payments  computed  as  described 
above. 

That  provision  contemplates  that  If  a 
company  goes  off  sulxsldy.  it  has  to  repay 
the  money. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  I  thought  that  was 
correct.  I  am  glad  the  distinguished 
Senator  makes  his  point  very  clear.  Let 
us  see  what  that  provision  does.  In  the 
event  an  airline  goes  off  subsidy,  it  has 
to  repay  the  capital  gains.  But  if  it  were 
off  subsidy  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
have  been  required  to  repay  it.  For  ex- 
ample, airline  A,  which  is  not  on  subsidy, 
can  keep  all  its  capital  gain,  airline  B, 
while  on  subsidy  realizes  a  gain  and  buys 
new  equipment,  after  which  it  works  its 
way  off  subsidy  in  2  years.  Thereupon, 
it  must  repay  immediately  the  capital 
gain,  which  it  would  have  been  entitled 
to  retain  and  repay  over  a  period  of  years 
if  it  had  remained  in  a  subsidized  status. 

I  may  say  the  amendment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  proposing  is  therefore 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  which  is  to  help  the  subsidized 
airlines  get  off  subsidy.  The  subsidized 
lines  are  chiefly  feeder  airlines.  There 
is  only  one  international  airline  that  Is 
on  subsidy.  The  others,  including  all  the 
trunklines.  are  off  subsidy,  so  they  can 
keep  their  capital  gains  and  use  them  in 
any  way  they  wish.  Therefore,  the  bill 
does  not  affect  them.  The  bill  merely 
affects  the  subsidized  airlines,  consisting 
principally  of  14  feeder  lines,  3  helicopter 
operations,  the  territorial  carriers,  and 
1  international  airline,  namely.  Braniff. 
Consequently,  the  proposal  would  pen- 
alize this  group  of  airlines  which  are  in 
need. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  emphasizes  the 
fact  that,  under  his  amendment,  the 
airlines  must  first  be  found  to  be  in  need 
in  order  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  their  own  money  back  for  a 
6-year  period  of  time.  If  they  are  not 
in  need,  they  ought  not  to  be  on  subsidy, 
in  the  first  place.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  CXiio  has 
proposed  might  reverse  the  whole  object 
of  the  biU. 

Furthermore,  although  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  stated  that  the  airlines 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  money 
without  interest,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  open  to  doubt. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  should  be 
defeated.  If  the  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
passing  the  bill,  because  I  do  not  think 
any  airline  would  avail  itself  of  such  an- 
arrangement  as  is  proposed.  I  would  not 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
event  the  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 
I  suggest  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
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on.  unless  someone  wishes  to  enter  into 
further  discussion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCOmONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  atxsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roD. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Pulbright 

Morton 

AUott 

Gore 

Mundt 

Andenon 

Oreen 

Murray 

Barren 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Be&U 

Hldienlooper 

OliCahoney 

Bennett 

HUl 

Pastore 

Bible 

HoblltzeU 

Payne 

Briefer 

Holland 

Potter 

Bridges 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Hxunphrey 

PurteU 

Capebart 

Jackson 

Revercoiub 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Robertson 

CarroU 

Jolinson,  Tex. 

RuBseU 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C 

SaltonstaU 

Case.  8.  Oak. 

Kerr 

Scott 

Chaves 

Knowland 

Smathers 

Cbuich 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Langer 

SnUth,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

lAiische 

Spark  man 

Cotton 

Long 

StennlH 

CurtU 

Ms^nuson 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Dworshstk 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watklns 

EasUand 

Martin,  Pa. 

WUey 

EUender 

McNamara 

Williams 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Frear 

Morse 

Toung 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question^  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of^the  Senator  from  Ohio  propos- 
ing a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoxmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hem- 
NiNGs] ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Ketauver]  Is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

I  further  announce,  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennincs].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  ElENNEDY].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  fr<nn  Maryland  [Mr.  BtnxKR], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ivbs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATKR]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  active 
duty  with  the  Air  Force. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yesjB  14, 
nays  70,  as  follows: 

TSAS— 14 

Morse 
Proxmlre 
Smith, 
Williams 


Neuberte 
O'Mahon  f 


Aiken 

Frear 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Douglas 

Javlto 

Dwonhak 

Langer 

Eastland 

Lausche 

NAYS— 70 

Allott 

Oreen 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Barrett 

Hlckenlooper 

Beau 

Hill 

Bennett 

HoblltzeU 

Bible 

Holland 

Bricker 

Hruska 

Bridges 

Jackson 

Bush 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Capebart 

Johnston,  8.  C 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Carroll 

Knowland 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long 

Chaves 

Magniisno 

Church 

Malone 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Cotton 

Martin,  Iowa 

Ciirtls 

Martin,  Pa. 

Dlrksen 

McNamara 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Ervln 

Morton 

Pulbright 

Mundt 

Gore 

Murray 

NOTVOTINO- 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

Byrd 

Ives 

Flanders 

Jenner 

Ooldwater 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Payne 

Potter 

PurteU 

Beverconii 

Robertaoi 

BusseU 

Sal  tons  t«|l 

Scott 

Smathera 

Smith.  N,  J. 

Sparkmai  i 

Stennls 

Talmadgd 

Thurmmyl 

Thye 

Watklns 

WUey 

Yarborough 

Young 


Kennedy 
McClella] , 
Schoeppe . 
Symlngtc  a 

So  Mr.  Latjsche's  amendment  ii  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  comi  littee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  rejec  «d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  farther 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre^dent. 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  ask  th » ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  expects  tiie 
Senate  to  vote  immediately  on  tl^e  bill 
or  whether  there  is  to  be  further  de- 
bate on  it.  T 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Thd  ma- 
jority leader  has  no  further  debate  on  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  tl^re  is 
one  further  amendment  that  I  kni  »w  of, 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams].  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  discussion  of  it.  The 
committee  is  ready  to  take  it  to  C4  infer- 
ence. I  beUeve  the  amendment  improves 
the  bill.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  other 
amendments  will  he  offered.  Also,  I  un- 
derstand that  no  Senator  is  requesting  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Therefore  I  believe  we  should  con- 
clude consideration  of  the  bill  witJMn  10 
minutes. 


itkin 


MOTION  PICTURES  TAKEN  BY  SEN- 
ATOR EI  .LENDER  ON  HIS  .TRIP 
THROUGH  RUSSIA  | 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that,  immediate^  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  pendi^BT  bill, 
imless  there  is  extended  debate,  we  will 
have  a  showing  of  the  very  fine  motion 
pictures  taken  in  Russia  by  the  Senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellejtder]. 
It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  far  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  view  hij  pic- 
tures. It  may  be  difficult  to  arraoge  a 
showing  ^ter.  Anyone  who  is  inte  ested 


In  seeing  these  excellent  pictur^  ahoukl 
come  to  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  commend  the  Very  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  beneve  that 
no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  futs  made 
a  greater  study  of  our  foreign  jrelatkMis 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  ttom  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  ELLk^fDERl.  and  na  one  has 
made  a  more  substantial  contrilhitloQ.  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  his  repdrt,  when 
he  made  it  in  the  Senate.  I  h^pe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  excellent  pictures, 
because  I  have  urged  the  Senator  time 
and  time  again  to  make  them  Available 
to  the  membership.  i 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  arranged 
for  about  150  seats  in  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber.  As  soon  as  wje  dispose 
of  the  pending  measure,  we  irtll  start 
showing  the  picture.  It  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  shown  at  3 :30.  We  shall 
start  showing  it  as  soon  as  we  »n. 


the  sale 
Operating 
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AMENDMENT  OP  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS ACT  OF  1931 1 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5822)  to  amend  section 
406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  with  respect  to  the  reinveajtment  by 
air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  f  roi 
or  other  disposition  of  certain 
proiperty  and  equipment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pre 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment.  The 
Senate  apparently  has  already  decided 
how  it  will  vote  on  the  bai;  [however, 
there  is  a  minor  amendment  i  which  I 
should  like  to  offer.  While  it  ^ould  not 
eliminate  our  objections  I  believe  it 
would  improve  the  bill.  1 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Seniitor  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Chxet  Clerk.  On  page  3,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "gains"  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  the  words  "or  losses";  on  line 
23,  after  the  word  "gains"  to  msert  the 
words  "or  losses."  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  bill  is  drawn,  it  would  authorize  the 
CAB,  in  computing  the  subsidb^.  to  ex- 
clude from  consideration  any  capital 
gains  on  the  sale  of  equipment  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  fn^  Okla- 
homa yesterday.  I  raised  the  point  that, 
as  the  bill  is  drawn,  capital  losses 
would  not  be  excluded.  If  capital  gains 
are  to  be  excluded  then  losses  should 
likewise  be  excluded.  In  othtr  words, 
if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted,  we 
would  be,  in  effect,  reimbursing  the  air- 
lines for  their  losses  and  permitting 
them  to  put  their  gains  in  their  pocket 
as  extra  subsidies.  1 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement 
that  if  we  are  to  exclude  capital  gains, 
capital  losses  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
understand  the  committee  is  1<rilling  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conferehce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  S^iator  Is 
correct  ; 

I  rather  like  the  amendment  We  con- 
sidered it  in  the  committee.  The  only 
reason  it  was  not  put  in  the  bin  is  that 
over  the  past  20  years,  in  the   listory  of 
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the  CAB,  there  has  been  less  than  $10,000 
in  capital  losses  that  have  been  consid- 
ered, for  the  reason  it  was  insignificant 
and  might  delay  the  administration,  and 
therefore  the  losses  were  not  set  aside,  as 
the  capital  gains  were.  The  amendment 
is  satisfactory.  I  have  polled  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
have  discussed  it  with  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  We  are  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  keep  it  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Bdr.  Williams]  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  \a  now  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an 
address  I  had  prepared  for  delivery  on 
Che  bill  Just  passed. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKICKMT  BT    SKNATOa  Smathebs 

As  one  of  the  oosponaors  of  this  bUl  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  proposal 
la  a  Btepplngstone  to  greater  Government 
economy  b«cauae  It  will  enable  the  sub- 
Bl<llzed  airlines  to  complete  the  tremendous 
reequlpment  program  upon  which  they  have 
embarked.  I  agree  with  the  conclusions  that 
the  sooner  the  airlines  reequlp.  the  sooner 
their  operating  costs  will  be  decreased  and 
their  need  for  subsidy  reduced. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  an 
even  more  oomptillng  reason  for  the  enact- 
nent  ot  H.  R.  6822.  Tlie  ClvU  Aeronautlca 
Act  of  19S8  requires  the  CAB  to  provide  the 
airlines  with  subsidy  sufficient  *****  to 
maintain  and  continue  the  development  of 
air  transportation  to  the  extent  •  •  •  re- 
quired for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  postal  servloe  and  the  national 
defense.** 

The  CAB  Is  required  by  this  law  to  fix 
rates  which  at  aU  times  conform  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  law.  These  rates  are  not  fixed 
or  static  as  evidenced  by  the  different  rates 
used  by  the  CAB  since  1938  to  meet  the 
airlines'  needs  as  these  needs  have  varied 
from  time  to  time.  Furthermore,  untU  re- 
cently retention  of  capital  gains  was  always 
an  element  of  the  rate — ^in  other  words,  the 
CAB  in  effect  provided  subsidy  In  the  form 
of  a  percentage  rate  of  return  plus  capital 
gains. 

After  more  than  17  years,  this  poUcy  at  the 
CAB  was  questioned  by  the  CAB  staff  as  a 
result  of  its  interpretation  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  involving  the  "other  revenue" 
language  of  the  act.  Subsequently  gains 
were  offset  against  subsidy  in  a  number  of 
cases. 

Th\M  change  In  CAB  policy,  which  dein-lves 
the  subsldlaed  airlines  of  capital  gains.  Is 
unique  in  the  history  of  ratemaking.  No 
other  airlinM,  indeed,  no  other  business  is 


denied  the  use  of  its  capital  gains  for  any 
purpose  for  which  it  may  wish  to  tise  them. 
Obviously,  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  m 
enacting  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  to  treat  aU 
airlines  in  the  same  manner  and  without 
discrimination  against  subsidised  airlines.  It 
was  also  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  apply 
to  the  airlines  the  universally  accepted  rate- 
making  principles  applicable  to  all  regulated 
industries.  Any  confiision  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  intent  of  Congress  should  now  be 
corrected  In  the  law  Itself  ratber  than  have  it 
left  to  the  xmcertain  and  varying  Interpre- 
tations of  an  administrative  board,  the 
membership  of  which  changes  from  time  to 
time. 

H.  R.  5822  does  not  deprive  the  CAB  of  its 
control  over  rates — the  CAB  stUl  wiU  have 
fuU  power  to  determine  an  airline's  need  for 
subsidy  and  the  rate  required  to  provide  it. 
What  it  does  do  Is  to  eliminate  what  U.  in 
effect,  a  100-percent  capital-gains  tax  for 
subsidized  airlines,  as  compared  to  25  po-cent 
for  everyone  else. 

The  managements  of  all  other  industries, 
regulated  or  otherwise,  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  exercising  their  own  sound  Judgments 
with  respect  to  the  husbandry  and  use  of 
their  capital  assets.  Why  would  Congress 
have  intended  that  the  subsidized  airlines 
alone  be  denied  this  prlvUege  of  the  free 
enterprise  system? 

Denying  the  subsidized  airlines  the  use 
of  their  capital  gains  In  effect  Is  a  dissipa- 
tion of  capital  assets  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses. It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
unecononxic  practice  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  requiring  the  CAB  to  furnish 
compensation  sufficient  for  the  development 
of  air  transportation. 

H.  R.  5822  will  not  Impose  any  additional 
cost  on  the  Treasxiry.  The  CivU  Aeronautics 
Act  requires  the  CAB  to  provide  the  airlines 
with  subsidy  sufficient  "*  *  *  to  maintam 
and  continiM  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation." The  broad  scope  of  this  lan- 
guage was  discussed  in  an  opinion  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  only  last  month.  The 
court  said: 

"The  objective  of  the  Congress  is  plain. 
It  is  the  maintenance  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  air  transportation  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  quality  required  for  the  national 
commerce,  postal  service,  and  defense.  The 
objective  is  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  for  the 
public  interest.  It  is  vital.  Tlie  words  used 
are  important,  because  they  depict  with 
clarity  a  Congressional  policy.  Moreover  the 
payment  Is  'to  enable  such  air  carrier.'  Con- 
gress did  not  put  the  responsibility  for 
development  of  an  air  transportation  system 
whoUy  upon  Government  agencies.  In  this 
statute  the  Congress  sought  to  utilize  the 
ablUtles  and  the  capacities  of  the  private  air 
carriers.  The  purpose  of  the  compensation 
is  to  enable  the  carriers  to  maintain  and 
contmue  the  development.'  Mamtenance  of 
an  adequate  air  transportation  system  Is  one 
purpose.  Contmued  development*  Is  the 
other — ^not  merely  development  but  contin- 
ued development. 

Congress  proposed  to  supply  the  funds 
for  this  program  through  the  conduit  of  mall 
pay.  Carriers  are  to  be  paid  compensation 
for  carrying  the  maU,  not  only  \n  amounts 
sulBclent  to  recompense  them  for  the  serv- 
ice but  also  In  amounts-  needed  for  the 
bnxMler,  bigger  program  in  the  national  In- 
terest. The  need  which  the  statute  seeks 
to  meet  is  not  the  need  of  the  carrier  for 
fxinds  for  its  own  private  purposes  for  Its 
own  operation  or  profit.  It  is  the  need  for 
the  carrier  tor  funds  to  enable  such  carrier 
to  carry  on  for  the  purposes  depicted  by  the 
Congress  m  the  mterest  of  the  Nation. 

If  this  mandate  for  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  is  to  be 
met  by  the  CAB,  the  CAB  must  provide  the 
necessary  subsidy,  not  only  for  operating 
needs,  but  also  to  provide  earnings  adequate 


to  give  the  airlines  the  credit  needed  to 
finance  their  capital  requirements.  The  CAB 
has  recognized  this  principle  In  its  own  de« 
cisions  and  has  quoted  the  language  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  Hope 
Natural  Gas  Oo.  case,  that  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  a  rate  shotild  be  sufBdent  to 
assttfe  confidence  in  the  financial  mtegrlty 
of  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  maintain  its  credit 
and  to  attract  capital.  Therefore,  if  the 
CAB  f  oUows  the  law,  the  subsidy  needed  by 
the  airlines  will  not  be  any  greater,  whether 
provided  In  the  form  of  the  higher  subsidy 
rate  alone  or  lower  subsidy  rate  plus  capital 
gains. 

In  fact,  enactment  of  H.  R.  5822  wlU  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers.  If  capital  gains 
are  taken  away  there  wUl  be  no  Incentive 
for  the  airlines  to  dispose  of  their  used  flight 
eqiilpment.  Retention  of  marginal  equip- 
ment WiU  mean  higher  costs  and  less  effi- 
cient operations  which,  in  turn,  will  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  Increased  subsidy  under 
the  mandate  of  the  act. 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  loses  the  benefit 
of  the  capital  gains  taxes  on  the  used  equip- 
ment which  otherwise  would  have  been  sold. 

PurthermcH-e,  unless  the  airlines  can  main- 
tain a  modem  fleet  of  aircraft,  the  Air  Force 
may  not  be  able  to  continue  to  rely  upon 
the  airlines  for  its  strategic  air  transport  re- 
serve in  case  of  national  emergency.  Such  a 
fleet  would  have  to  be  otherwise  provided  at 
Government  expense. 

H.  R.  5822  has  been  passed  by  the  House, 
approved  without  dissent  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  an  earlier  version  of  the  bUl 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  84th 
Congress.  The  matter  has  been  pending  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  CAB  for  nearly  2  years. 
The  delay  has  been  detrimental  and  be- 
comes more  so  with  each  passing  day.  The 
reasons  for  enactment  are  compelling,  as  is 
the  urgency  of  the  times;  faUure  to  enact 
immediately  would  i^pear  mexcusable. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  of  the  Senate  is  concluded  to- 
day, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  U.  S.  S.  "ARI- 
ZONA" MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL  HAR- 
BOR 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5809)  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  U.  S.  S.  Arizona  manorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 


THE  FEBRUARY  25  CONFERENCE  ON 
POREION  ASPECTS  OF  UNITED 
STATES  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this  c<Hn- 
ing  Tuesday,  in  the  Statler  Hotel,  there 
will  convene  one  of  the  most  significant, 
and  potentially  useful,  gatherings  which 
has  occurred  in  a  very  long  time  in  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  refer  to  the  National  Cbnference  on 
Foreign  Aspects  of  United  States  Na- 
tional Security. 

llils  is  the  conf  erenee  at  which  will  be 
present  many  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
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land;  In  public  office  and  in  private  life. 
Its  pnrpoee  will  be  to  consider  the  im- 
portance of  American  security  through 
the  maintenance  of  sound  foreign  pol- 
icy— political,  military,  and  economic 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  Nation 
that  there  is  at  the  helm  of  this  con- 
ference one  of  our  finest  public  servants 
and  able  businessmen,  an  outstanding 
worker  in  the  vineyard  for  peace  and 
prosperity.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  within  the  next 
few  days,  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
phases  of  the  problem  which  be,  and  his 
associates,  will  be  meeting  head  on. 

Naturally,  we  all  appreciate  that  no  1- 
day  conference  can  hope  to  make  a  last- 
ing dent  in  a  problem  so  big.  so  varied; 
yes,  so  controverslaL 

But  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished 
and  that,  thereafter,  there  will  be  an  ef- 
,  f ective  f ollowthrough. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  now,  the  text  of 
two  releases  which  have  been  Issued  by 
Mr.  Johnston's  office. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  both  of 
these  releases  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  Contebxhcs  on  Foreign  Aspects 
or  Uhtted  Statks  National  Sxcubitt 

Approximately  one  hundred  political,  civic 
educational  and  reUgloua  leaden  liave  ac- 
cepted InvltatlonB  for  places  of  honor  at  the 
Conference  on  Foreign  Aspects  of  National 
Security  to  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  on 
February  26. 

The  nonpartisan  conference  has  been 
called  by  Eric  Johnston  at  the  request  of 
President  Elsenhower  to  explore  means  of 
conveying  to  our  citizens  a  fuller  flow  of  In- 
formation about  the  mutual  secxirity  pro- 
gram. The  final  event  of  the  all-day  meet- 
ing wlU  be  a  dinner  at  which  the  President 
wlU  deliver  a  majcff  foreign  policy  address. 
During  the  coiirse  of  the  day  the  confer- 
ence will  be  addressed  by  Vice  President 
Nixon;  former  President  Harry  Truman;  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles;  former 
Governor  Adlal  E.  Stevenson;  Nell  H.  Mc- 
Elroy.  Secretary  of  Defense;  Alien  W.  DuUea, 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency: 
Rev.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  president  of  the 
National  Ck)uncll  of  ChurctaM  of  Christ  in 
the  U.  8.  A.;  Rabbi  Theodore  U  Adams, 
president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America;  and  Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  New  Tork. 

Acceptances  to  date  for  the  speakers'  teble 
at  the  dinner  meeting  include:  Mrs.  Dwlght 
Elsenhower:  Nell  H.  McElroy.  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Christian  Herter,  Under  Secretary 
of  Steto;  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Stete;  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director 
of  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion; Senators  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  majority 
leader;  WUIlam  F.  EInowIand,  minority 
leader;  Kverett  M.  Dlrksen.  minority  whip; 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  chairman.  Bepubllcan 
conference;  Theodore  F.  Green,  chairman. 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Alexander 
Wiley,  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Thotn- 
as  Hennlngs;  Representatives  Sam  Raybum. 
Speaker  of  the  House;  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.. 
minority  leader,  Carl  Albert,  majority  whip; 
Leslie  O.  Arends.  minority  whip;  Charles 
HaUeck;  Thomas  K.  Morgan,  chairman,  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Robert  Chlper- 
fleld.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
Clarenes  Cannon,  ehalrman,  Hbnse  Appro- 
priations Committee;  John  Taber.  House 
Appropriations  Committee;  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Karl  Warren  and  Mrs. 
Warren;    Mrs.   XOehard   Nlzon;    Mrs.  John 


Foster  Dulles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shettnan 
Adams;  Eugene  Black.  President  of  liter- 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment; Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Chairman^  Ex- 
port-Import Bank;  Adlai  E.  Stevenson; 
Thomas  B.  Dewey;  Milton  Elsenhower;  Gen. 
Alfred  Qruenther,  president,  Ameflcan 
Red  Cross;  Danny  Kaye;  Leonard  Golflen- 
son.  president.  American  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Frank  Stanttm,  president  of  Colxunbla 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Gen.  David  Sa«noff, 
chairman.  Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
Ralph  Bunche.  Under  Secretary,  United  Na- 
Uons;  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner;  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg;  Mrs.  Perle  Mesta;  Sa«iuel 
Cardinal  Strltch,  Chicago;  Rt.  Rev.  denry 
Knox  Sherrlll.  presiding  bishop  of  the^iis- 
copal  Church.  ; 

Acceptances  for  the  speakers'  table  a|  the 
limcheon  meeting,  to  be  addressed  by  former 
President  Tlrxunan,  include  to  date  Ukider 
Secretary  of  Stete  Christian  Herter;  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Stete  Doxiglas  Dillon;  Dr.  James 
Killian;  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  li^ms- 
fleld  D.  Sprague;  James  H.  Smith.  Jr..  Direc- 
tor. International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion; Dempster  Mcintosh,  Manager,  Interna- 
tional Development  Loan  Fund;  George  Allen, 
Director  of  USIA;  Senators  Carl  Hayden. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  William  F.  Knowland, 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  Thomas  Hennlngs,  Theo- 
dore F.  Green,  Alexander  Wiley;  Representa- 
tives Sam  Raybum.  Joseph  W.  Martin.'  Jr., 
Leslie  C.  Arends,  Charles  Halleck,  Thomts  B. 
Morgan,  Robert  Chlperfleld;  Clarence  Can- 
non; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Acheson,  Gov.  Orville 
Freeman,  of  Mlnnesote;  Milton  Eisenhaiirer; 
CoL  Jake  M.  Arvey;  Mrs.  Merrlweather  tost. 

The  afternoon  program  includes  a  panel 
disciisslon  on  the  propoeed  mutual-security 
program  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  led  by  Vice 
President  Ncxon,  and  a  panel  on  private  Edu- 
cational activities,  led  by  Mr.  Johnston. 

Cochairmen  of  the  conference  are  Mr|i.  J. 
Ramsay  Harris  and  Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
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National  CoNrzxENcx  on  Foxzicn  As 
UiTiTED  States  National  Szcxtxitt 

Acting  on  the  request  of  the  President,  Eric 
Johnston  has  Invited  a  niunber  of  distin- 
guished Americans  and  the  leaders  of  naarly 
300  national  organizations  to  attend  a  Con- 
ference on  Foreign  Aspecte  of  United  Stetes 
National  Security  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  February  25,  1958.  T 

President  Elsenhower  will  make  the  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  1-day  conference  it  a 
dinner  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel. 

Others  who  have  accepted  invitations  to 
address  the  conference  are  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman.  Vice  President  Rlcharl  M. 
Nixon,  Secretary  of  Stete  John  Foster  Diiles, 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  and  former  Secretazv^of 
State  Dean  G.  Acheson.  [ 

Attendance  will  include  distinguished  rltl- 
sens  and  organization  leaders  in  the  religions, 
agriculture,  education,  Indxistry,  labor,  the 
professions  and  the  arts,  women's  affairs, 
community  and  civic  activity,  and  oiher 
areas  of  American  community  life.  | 

Brie  Cocke,  Jr.,  of  Dawson.  Ga..  tolfnet 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion 
and  vice  president  of  Delta  Airlines,  andlCrs. 
Ellen  Harris,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  former  mei^bcr 
of  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  will  serve  with  Mr.  Johnston  as  i  co- 
chairmen  of  the  conference. 

The  preliminary  program  for  tlie  coi 
ence  is  as  follows: 

•  :8e,   XOBNINO  SBSSIOK 

Opening  address:  The  Honorable  John 
ter  Dulles,  Secretary  of  Stete. 

Address:  The  Honcn-able  Adlai  E.  Stsi  en- 
son. 

The  Reasons  for  Military  Assistance:  '  [Tie 
Honorable  Nell  H.  McElroy.  Secretary  of  >- 
fense. 

The  Soviet  Bbonomlc  and  Trade  Offensm; 
The  Honorable  Allen  W.  Dulles,  DlrectorTcpn- 
tral  Intelligence  Agency. 


am 


The  Moral  Rnmdatlont  of  Unltcid  States 
Foreign  Assistance:  Rev.  Edwin  T.  I>ahlberg. 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.  S.  A.;  Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adaias,  presi- 
dent. Synagogue  CouncU  of  Amerlcai;  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  auxiliary  blshopTof  New 
York. 

1S:S0,  LUNCHEON  SESBKHT 

Introduction:  The  Honorable  pean  G. 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  Stete. ' 

Speaker:  The  Honorable  Harry  8  trruman, 
former  President  of  the  United  Stet^. 

a:so,  AmourooN  BEssiow 

The  Proposed  Mutual  Security  Program: 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Vlfie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  T 

Question  and  answer  panel:  Th«  Honor- 
able Richard  M.  Nixon;  the  Honcrabls  C. 
Douglas  DUlon,  Deputy  Under  Se<^tary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Mansfield  D.  Sprague. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Honorable 
James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration;  the  Honorable 
Dempster  Mcintosh,  Manager.  Development 
Loan  Fund.  T 

Panel  on  Poet-Conference  Education:  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  an<i  others. 

Dinner  session:  The  Honorable  D#ight  D. 
Eisenhower,  President  of  the  Unltea  States. 

All  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel,  beglfinlng  at  0:30  a.  m. 
and  closing  with  the  principal  addreas  by  the 
President  at  the  dinner  meeting. 

The  conference  originated  with  thai  request 
of  the  President,  addressed  to  Mr.  A)hnston 
on  January  11,  1958.  to  organize  a  bipartisan 
assembly  of  citizens  to  "explore  means  of 
conveying  to  our  cltisens  a  fuller  flopr  of  in- 
formation on  the  foreign  aspecto  of  lour  ni^ 
tlonal  security."  I 

The  conference  will  center  on  the  raquire- 
mento  of  United  Stetes  foreign  econoiolc  pol- 
icy, with  special  emphasis  on  econon^ic  part- 
nership with  the  developing  nations  of  the 
free  world;  and  on  ways  and  means  of  bring- 
ing the  facte  on  foreign  economic  jloUcy  to 
the  American  people.  ^ 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  : 
said: 

"In  recent  weeks  there  have  com^ 
White  House  many  inquiries  with 
the  foreign  aspecte  of  our  national 
They  indicate  a  natural  and  keen 
receive  fuller  information  in  these  partlc\ilar 
fields.  I 

"In  our  free  society  the  Govemmettt  has  a 
duty  to  keep  the  people  informed  on  what  It 
proposes  to  do,  and  why.  Without  fou  pub- 
lic awareness  it  Is  dilDcult  for  the  NIttlon  to 
put  forward  maximum  effort  and  obtsttn  max- 
imum results. 

"In  the  light  of  the  numerous 
that  I  have  received,  it  woiUd  be  hi 
fying  to  me  and  a  great  service  to 
if  you  would  be  willing  to  call  in  Wa 
a  conference  of  business  and  or 
leaders,  bipartisan  in  character,  to  explore 
means  of  conveying  to  our  citiaens  a  fuUer 
flow  of  information  on  the  foreign  aspeets 
of  our  national  security.** 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  ,  THE 
FUBUC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business.  H.  R  5809.  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  H.  R  9955,  hairing  to 
do  with  the  raising  of  the  debt  Il^t,  be 
made  the  pending  business.  i 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER!  Tlie 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  | 

The  Lecislatiyk  Clxix.  A  bill!  (H.  R 
9955)  to  provide  for  a  temporary  li^erease 
In  the  public  debt  limit. 


--"> 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  while  this  will  be  the 
pending  business,  no  action  will  be  taken 
on  It  until  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


THE  DEn^ELOPMENT  OP  SCIENTIPIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  OTHER  PRO- 
FESSIONAL MANPOWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  had  occasion  to  mention  on  the 
Senate  floor  the  excellent  report  which 
Dr.  Charles  A.  QuatUebaum,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  prepared  on  The  De- 
velopment of  Scientific  Engineering  and 
Other  Professional  Manpower.  Those 
of  us  who  requested  this  report  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  were  pleased  at  the 
excellent  and  dispassionate  method  with 
which  Dr.  Quattlebavmi  dealt  with  this 
complicated  subject. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  notice 
!n  the  January  1958  issue  of  the  Educa- 
tional Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Quattle- 
baum  entitled  "The  E-Bomb:  A  Proper 
Instrument  of  Civilization  in  the  Nu- 
clear Age."  This  article  not  only  con- 
denses Dr.  Quattlebaum's  report  of  last 
year,  but  It  also  supplements  that  report. 
The  information  contained  in  Dr.  Quat- 
tlebaum's new  article  is,  if  anything,  of 
greater  and  more  wide  interest  now  than 
the  basic  report  was  at  the  time  of  its 
preparation  last  year  In  advance  of  the 
n>utniks. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Quattlebaum  on  this 
new  contribution,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  his  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooro. 
as  follows : 

TBS  E-Bokb:  a  Pxopxb  iMammcnrr  or  Civi- 

UZATION    XH    THS    NOCLXAS    ACC  ^ 

(By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Quattlebaum) 
▲  number  of  years  ago  H.  O.  Wells  pointed 
out  that  the  fate  of  clvUiaatlon  depends  upon 
the  outcome  of  a  race  between  edxicatlon  and 
eatastrophe.  We  may  be  "—rtng  the  end  of 
that  race. 

The  war  which  international  communism 
Is  waging  against  us  is  being  presently  fought 
not  with  such  spectecular  weapons  as  guided 
missiles,  but  with  education,  a  proper  Instru- 
ment of  civUization.  seised  upon  and  con- 
verted to  iise  as  a  weapon.  With  that  in- 
strument we  may  be  defeated  unless  we 
awake  to  the  full  possibilities  of  ite  use  f or 
our  own  defense. 

Shortly  after  Russia's  pioneer  launching 
of  a  space  satellite,  the  American  public 
received  information  that  the  Commiuiiste 
had  won  another  flrst — possession  of  opera- 
tional ballistic  missiles.  Responsible  offi- 
cials of  otir  Government  have  pronounced 
them  capable  of  placing  atomic   e:q>IoslveB 


^  This  article  is  based  upon  a  oomprehen- 
slve,  analytic  report  on  the  Development  of 
Sclentiflc,  Engineering,  and  Other  Profes- 
sional Manpower,  prepared  by  Dr.  Quattle- 
baum and  printed  in  slmiiltaneous  editions 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Copies  of  the  172-page  doc- 
ument will  be  available  free  from  each  of 
these  committees  as  long  as  its  supply  lasts. 


across  oontlBente  and  oeeaas.  tn  devastating 
evidence  of  Russian  acquisition  of  sclentiflc 
knowledge. 

However,  unless  the  Communiste  achieve 
another  scientific  breakthroiigh  giving  them 
ability  fully  to  destroy  our  reteliatory  power. 
It  is  unlikely  that  they  wm  attack  ub  soon 
with  their  gadgets  of  death.  "We  dont  have 
to  fight,"  Communist  Party  Secretary  Khru- 
shchev recently  boasted,  "let  us  have  peace- 
ful competition  and  wj  wUl  show  you  [Amer- 
icans] where  the  truth  lies — victory  is  ours 
(the  Communiste']."  He  declared  that :  "The 
capltaliste  always  regard  our  people  as  being 
backward,  but  today  we  have  more  engineers 
and  more  supporting  engineering  personnel 
than  any  capltelist  country." 

As  former  United  Stetes  Senator  William 
Benton  (now  chairman  of  the  board.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britennlca)  has  observed:  "The 
Commuixlste  from  the  earliest  days  gave  up 
butter  for  guns,  but  they  gave  up  meat  for 
education." 

Education  is  the  E-bomb  of  the  cold  war. 
President  Elsenhower  has  described  it  as 
"more  important  than  oxir  Nike  batteries, 
more  necessary  than  our  radar  warning  nete, 
and  more  powerful  even  than  the  energy  of 
the  atom." 

The  K-bomblB  faUout  affecte  every  phase 
of  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  the  key  to  successful 
democracy,  a  productive  economy,  and  an 
efficient  technological  defense  posture.  Pre- 
mier Bulganln  not  too  long  ago  described  the 
Soviet  scientific  corps  as  Russia's  "gold  re- 
serve." 

The  Rxisslans  are  using  the  E-bomb.  The 
challenge  is  unmistekable.  We  must,  of 
covirse,  "keep  up  with  the  Jonesevltches." 
We  must  meet  our  own  manpower  and 
"mindpower"  needs,  for  our  own  economic 
development  and  national  defense.  We  must 
rise  to  the  altitude  of  our  responsibility  to 
ourselves,  our  herltege,  and  our  posterity. 

We  cannot  escape  the  E-bomb  Issue.  Our 
civilization  can  just  as  siirely  freeze  to  death 
in  the  cold  war  of  the  classrooms  as  it  could 
blow  Itself  to  a  nasty  "kingdom  come"  in  a 
hot  atomic  war. 

The  development  of  more  and  better 
trained  technical  and  professional  manpower 
throughout  the  free  world  is  essential  to  our 
national  security  and  progress.  Our  mere 
survival  as  a  nation  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  technical  superiority  of  the 
free  world  over  the  Communist  countries, 
and  the  maintenance  of  that  superiority  de- 
pends upon  our  having  enough  personnel, 
with  enough  training,  to  out-thlnk  and  out- 
produce them. 

The  United  Stetes  has  suflkdent  potential 
manpower  resoiu-ces  to  meet  all  ite  needs. 
We  also  have  enoiigh  economic  resources  to 
finance  all  the  training  that  is  necessary. 
However,  w*  should  expect  to  have  serious 
shortages  of  professional  manpower  when 
the  Nation  is  spending  nearly  three  times  as 
much  for  alcoholic  beverages  as  for  Ite  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  a  society  which 
pays  some  baseball  players  many  Umes  the 
annual  salaries  of  teachers  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  oxirselvee  in  an  educational 
crisis.  Winning  the  war  of  the  classrooms 
against  communism  will  require  a  change  in 
the  sense  of  values  of  our  society.  Upon  the 
solution  of  o\jr  educational  problems  de- 
pends the  future  of  America. 

A  thorough  probing  into  our  problem  of 
trained  manpower  development  reveals  that 
It  Indeed  runs  wide  and  deep.  It  is  not  a 
problem  merely  of  ttie  much -publicized 
shortage  of  aclentlsta  and  engineers.  It  Is 
not  a  problem  only  of  the  shortage  of  weU- 
quallfled  teachers — although  the  teacher 
shortage  has  the  unique  potency  of  multi- 
plying all  other  trained  manpower  short- 
ages. The  problem  involves  a  muItipUdty 
of  considerations — the  whole  philosophy  and 
system  and  particularly  the  financing  of 
American  education. 
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soMK  rmnuscBrrAx,  coanamaxramu 
The  sise  of  the  general  educational  task 
of  the  United  States  is  staggering  to  the 
imagination.  Unlike  the  govemmente  of 
some  other  countries,  our  Government  by  the 
people  by  ite  very  nature  caUs  for  the  educa- 
tion of  aU  the  people.  Ilie  national  ideal 
and  philosophy  of  education  demand  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen  to  attain  the  hlgHsaf 
level  of  education  which  he  Is  rspBlrt>  M 
reaching.  The  task  grows  harder  becaas 
every  field  of  subject  matter  the  contest 
significance  for  modem  living  are  ^ 

An  importent  consideration  In  the  scieiT' 
tlfic  manpower  development  problem  is  the 
income  and  position  of  the  scientist  and  of 
the  science  teacher  in  our  society.  Ques- 
tioning of  high  school  seniors  has  shown  that 
some  of  them  have  hesiteted  to  enter  scien- 
tific careers  because  of  the  meagemess  of 
the  economic  and  social  returns  this  country 
gives  ite  scientlste.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  scientlste  and  teachers  of 
science  enjoy  high  prestige  and  living  stend- 
ards  far  superior  to  those  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

Basic  to  the  shortages  of  trained  manpower 
in  aU  other  fields  is  the  shortage  of  weU- 
tralned  teachers.  The  American  people  have 
been  hearing  so  long  about  the  shortage  In 
the  teaching  profession  that  the  public  sense 
of  the  importence  of  this  shortage  has  be- 
come duUed  by  ite  endurance.  However. 
Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom.  of  the  United 
Stetes  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  short- 
age of  school  and  college  teachers  as  being 
perhaps  the  most  critical  of  all  shortages 
of  trained  professional  personneL 

Issuance  of  emergency  teachers'  licenses 
to  persons  having  substandard  qualifications 
for  teaching  is  a  widespread  practice.  It  is 
tinnecessary  to  search  for  the  principal  rea- 
son. The  average  salary  of  elementary  and 
high-school  teachers  in  the  United  Stetes 
Is  less  than  $5,000  a  year.  According  to  a 
report  from  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion the  median  salary  of  associate  professors 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  is  lees 
than  $6,(XX)  and  for  full  professots  leas  thun 
$8,000. 

In  contrast,  the  average  professor  In  tbs 
Soviet  Union  earns  about  10  times  what 
an  ordinary  Russian  worker  gete,  while  out- 
standing professors  and  research  scientlste 
receive  the  Russian  equivalent  of  the  salary 
of  an  American   corporation  president. 

The  relationship  of  school  housing  and 
equipment  to  the  long-range  development 
of  technical  and  professional  manpower  Is 
close.  The  present  shortages  of  professional 
personnel  are  to  a  considerable  extent  at- 
tributable to  tiie  Inadequacy  of  facilities  for 
teaching  some  secondary  school  subjecte  in 
years  past.  Although  the  issue  of  Federal  aid 
for  school  construction  is  too  broad  for  fuU 
consideration  here,  it  shoiild  be  noted  that 
according  to  recent  reports  from  the  United 
Stetes  Office  of  Education,  in  spite  of  noteble 
Increases  tn  construction  within  tlie  last  10 
years,  the  school  housing  and  eqxilpment 
needs  of  the  Nation's  fast-growing  school 
population  are  not  being  fully  met.  Most 
studies  show  a  continuing,  substantial,  and 
widespread  shortage.  The  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction,  which  un- 
doubtedly wUl  be  revived  in  the  Seth  Con- 
gress, is,  however,  not  simple  and  dearcut^ 
The  proposal  has  a  number  of  involvements, 
including  questions  wlilch  the  Chairman  of 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Education  a^nd 
Labor  has  referred  to  as  proposals  for  socio- 
logical reform. 

A  major  consideration  in  the  problem  of 
trained  manpower  production  is  subprofes- 
slonal  training,  mainly  comprised  within  t3ie 
term  "voeattonal  edticatlon  below  otdlege 
grade."    Tliere  Is   some  evMence  tbat  oar 
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Bbortage  of  professional  scientists  and  engi- 
neers may  not  be  as  great  as  our  shortage  of 
subprofesslonal  technicians,  though  there  Is 
a  lack  of  general  agreement  concerning  th« 
meaning  of  these  terms. 

Borne  thlnknrs  on  the  subject  have  ex- 
pressed alarm  over  the  great  number  of  Insti- 
tutions and  programs  that  have  been  de- 
veloped In  Russia  to  train  technicians  and 
skilled  workers. 

These  Institutions  are  turning  out  super- 
technicians  and  specialists  who  fill  vitally 
Important  secondary  Jobs,  thus  leaving  grad- 
uate engineers  free  for  more  highly  skilled 
work.  The  technicians,  who  are  being 
trained  In  prop«iganda  methods  as  well  as  In 
technical  fields,  are  being  sent  by  the 
hundreds  to  underdeveloped  countries  seek- 
ing, or  at  least  willing  to  accept,  guidance 
and  leadership  In  technological  fields.  The 
Russian  specialists  are  not  only  helping  these 
coimtrles  with  technical  problems,  but  are 
also  spreading  the  Comm\inl8t  doctrine  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant phase  of  the  war  of  the  classrooms 
against  the  West. 

At  present  the  United  States  has  very  few 
Institutions  comparable  to  the  unique  So- 
viet technological  schools  that  are  ttimlng 
out  supertechniclana  without  a  college  de- 
gree. However,  throughout  America  there 
are  vocational  schools  competent  to  develop, 
for  the  youth  and  adults  of  the  Nation,  bet- 
ter programs  of  vocational  training  of  less 
than  college  grade  if  they  are  able  to  obtain 
sufllcient  funds. 

BINAMCIAL  AID  TO  BTUDKNTS 

For  over  ISO  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  entirely  and  directly  financed  the  higher 
education  ol  selected  individuals  to  prepare 
them  for  certain  types  of  national  service — 
principally  for  service  as  officers  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Since  1862,  through  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  the  Federal  Oov- 
cmment  has  indirectly  aided  other  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  higher  education  In  cer- 
tain fields.  In  recent  years  the  Government 
has  provided  scholarships  and  fellowships  or 
similar  direct  aid  to  some  persons,  mainly 
veterans,  for  their  higher  education  In  fields 
of  their  choice. 

After  World  War  n  various  national  organi- 
sations and  prominent  persons  began  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  general  Federal  schol- 
arship program  to  take  over  at  the  time  of 
the  decline  of  the  program  for  veterans.  In 
1949  and  1950  President  Tnuum  urged  Cion- 
gress  to  establish  such  a  program.  For  that 
purpose  he  Included  an  item  in  the  national 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  19S1.  For  nearly  a 
decade  proposals  for  different  forms  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  students  have  been  Introduced  In 
each  Congress.  Dosens  of  such  proposals 
were  introduced  In  the  84th  Congress.  Many 
of  them  were  reintroduced  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress, along  with  new  proposals. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has 
been  sponsoring  an  income-tax-credit  plan 
which  would  provide  aid  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  some  individuals:  and  about  76  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  council  has 
expressed  in  favor  of  a  Federal-scholarship 
program.  Recent  recommendations  or  propo- 
sals for  forms  of  Federal  aid  to  students  have 
emerged  from  deliberations  within  (1)  the 
Association  for  Higher  Education,  (2)  sev- 
eral of  the  State  conferences  which  preceded 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
and  (3)  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
National   Kducation  Association. 

In  recent  deliberations  over  the  scholarship 
Issue  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  whether  education  in  the  sciences  should 
be  emphastaed  or  f  lurther  promoted  by  the 
Federal  Govwnment.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion In  Chicago  In  October  1956,  educators 
pointed  out  the  need  for  well- trained  persons 
in  the  fine  arts,  the  social  sciences,  religion. 


history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  languages 
as  well  as  in  the  natxiral  sciences. 

Among  others.  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
now  a  director  of  the  Institute  of  Higher 
Education  at  Colximbla  University  Teachers 
College,  discussed  this  point.  He  said  that 
If  we  attempt  to  siphon  off  the  best  brains 
Into  the  sciences,  leaving  the  second  be^t  to 
the  liberal  arts  and  hiunanlties,  our  country 
will  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

Another  consideration  In  the  Federal 
scholarships  issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
such  scholarships,  if  established,  would  ^ach 
the  students  actually  needing  them.  JThls 
Involves  the  question  of  the  value  of  a  i 
test. 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions 
would  of  course  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  scholarship  program  andlpro- 
vislons  for  its  administration,  and  the  nature 
of  the  means  test.  T 

The  means  test  questionnaire  and  proce- 
dures for  handling  the  questionnaire,  WQiich 
were  worked  out  by  the  educaUonal  testing 
service  for  member  institutions  of  the  c(^ege 
entrance  examination  board,  have  been  It  use 
for  several  years.  The  member  institutions 
have  gone  on  record  several  times  as  to  satis- 
faction with  the  program  and  have  urgcKl  its 
continuance. 

The  Federal  scholarship  program  whlcl^  has 
been  devised  by  the  Committee  on  Relation- 
ships of  Higher  Education  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Amerfcan  Council  on  Ec^uca- 
tlon.  Includes  a  means  test.  The  committee 
which  formulated  the  plan  concluded  t^at  a 
means  test  is  desirable  and  that  satisfactory 
procedures  for  administering  such  a  test  are 
In  existence. 

Proposals  for  a  program  of  Federal  flnaiicial 
aid  to  students  also  raise  the  questioti  of 
whether  such  a  program  should  provide 
scholarships  or  loans,  or  both.  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  n  Ight 
be  pointed  out  here  that  loan  funds  aval  able 
to  students  In  many  institutions  of  hfcher 
education  are  not  being  fully  usedTTAp- 
parently  many  young  men  and  womeq  are 
unwilling  to  place  themselves  in  debt  at  the 
start  of  their  careers.  Whether  Congress  can 
devise  a  loan  plan  to  persuade  flnanqially 
needy  young  people  of  superior  ability  to  at- 
tend college  in  their  own  and  the  national 
interest  is  open  to  question.  i 

:_  Last  August  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on^du- 
cation  and  Labor  began  hearings  onjthe 
question  of  establishment  of  a  national 
scholarship  program  and  related  special  prob- 
lems of  education.  It  was  expected  that  the 
hearings  would  highlight  many  facets  ol  the 
question  of  trained  manpower  development. 

CUBBSNT     rXDCEAI.     Am     TO     BTUDUrTfl 

The  existing  Federal  programs  providing 
aid  to  students  for  professional  training  have 
a  niunber  of  limitations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  activities,  from  the  viewpoint 

of   cost   and    number    of   students   aid^ 

namely,  the  veterans'  educational  beqeflta 
program — is  temporary  and  subsiding,  ^u- 
catlonal  benefits  under  the  GI  bill  generally 
terminated  July  25, 1960.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  number  of  Korean -conflict  beneficiaries 
will  decrease  steadily  ufter  this  year.  The 
Influence  of  this  program  upon  profes8k>nal 
manpower  development  will  decline  propor- 
tionately. I 

The  existing  Federal  programs  prlncl^>ally 
provide  veteran  and  military  education  op- 
portunities. Excepting  veterans'  benefits, 
they  emphasize  Iz-alnlng  in  the  Bclencesjand 
In  engineering,  particularly  at  the  graduate 
level.  None  of  the  existing  programs  has  for 
Its  basic  aim  the  removal  or  reduction  of 
financial  barriers  to  the  higher  educatioD  of 
the  Nation's  moat  gifted  and/or  most  n^edy 
young  people.  ^^ 

Some  of  the  Federal  programs  which  con- 
tribute to  professional  manpower  dev^op- 


ment  by  providing  aid  to  indlvldualk  for  the 
pursuit  of  higher  education  are  thii  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Vocational  training  for  dleaned  vet- 
erans  and  education  and  training  for  non- 
disabled  veterans  (largely  at  the  hlgfber  edu- 
cation level ) ; 

2.  Fellowship  awards  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation:  i 

3.  Financing  of  fellowships  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission; 

4.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Fone  ROTC 
programs; 

5.  Operation  of  the  Military.  Karal.  and 
Air  Force  Academies; 

6.  Scholarships  for  United  States  citizens 
to  study  abroad  under  the  Inteimatlonal 
educational  exchange  program;  I 

7.  Fellowships  and  tralneeshlpe  supported 
by  the  PubUc  Health  Service;  F 

8.  Operation  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  and  the  Coa^t  Guard 
Academy;  . 

8.  Provision  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  higher  education  ofllndlans; 

10.  Contractual  arrangements  between 
Federal  agencies  and  educational  |  Institu- 
tions which  result  in  employment  bf  grad- 
uate students  on  research  projects,  thus 
providing  Indirect  Federal  aid  to  these  stu- 
dents. ^ 

The  National  Science  Foimdation  reported 
that  in  1954  the  Federal  Govemmont  gave 
financial  support  to  nearly  390.000  itudents 
in  higher  education.  Of  these.f  nearly 
382,000,  or  93  percent,  were  being  aided  un- 
der the  veterans  educational  progranx 

The  percentages  of  the  federally  supported 
students  who  were  studying  sciences  were 
approximately:  undergraduate  students,  24 
percent;  graduate  students,  48  peroem t;  post- 
doctoral trainees,  96  percent. 

OTUU  rcDxaAL  PsooaAics 
The  Federal  Government  la  conlklbutlng 
to  professional  manpower  development  In  a 
nimiber  of  other  ways.  Some  of  these  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  aid  to  ^udenU; 
others  are  not  so  clearly  distinguishable. 

Some  of  the  programs  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  directly  or  indirectly 
contributing  to  immediate  or  lohg-range 
technical  and  professional  manpower  devel- 
opment, other  than  by  distinctly  giving 
financial  aid  to  students  for  highw  educa- 
tion are:  I 

1.  Provision  for  summer  courses  for  high 
school  teachers  of  science  and  matbemaUca— 
Oak  Ridge  InsUtute  of  Nuclear  Studies; 

2.  Promotion  of  career  development  of 
Federal  personnel,  particularly  in  fields  at 
shortages — Civil  Service  Commlsslois; 

8.  Nationwide  cooperative  extension  work 
In  agriculture  and  home  economlcs~*-Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture; 

4.  Operation  of  a  graduate  scfool  for 
aclentiflc  and  engineering  peraonhel — ^Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards;  j 

5.  Financing  of  graduate  training  for  a 
large  number  of  officers  in  th«^  Armed 
Forces— Department  of  Defense;       I 

6.  Provision  for  professional  tralklng  for 
a  large  number  of  civilian  employeetat  col- 
leges and  universities — ^Department  of  De- 
fense; 

7.  Furnishing  informational  and  iconsult- 
ant  services  promotional  to  technical  and 
professional  manpower  development — Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  w^^i^^l  Sduca- 
tton,  and  Welfare.  ; 

8.  Administration  of  Federal  fiinda  for 
land-grant  colleges,  vocational  education  be- 
low college  grade,  and  aid  to  federally 
affected  school  districts — Office  of  Education. 
Department  of  Health.  Education.  m<l  Wel- 
fare. I 

9.  Operation  of  a  large  program  pf  Toca- 
tlonal  education  in  penal  Institutions — De- 
partment of  Justice. 
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10.  Provision  of  basic  statlsUcal  Informa- 
tion concerning  manpower — Bureau  of  1fr**Hy 
Statistics,  Department  of  Labor; 

11.  Promotion  of  apprenticeship  u\i  other 
on-the-job  training — Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship, Department  of  Labcn-; 

13.  Operation  of  an  educatlon-in-the- 
sclences  program— NatloiuU  Science  Founda- 
tion; 

13.  Formulation  of  admlnUtration  policies 
relating  to  technical  and  professional  man- 
power development — Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. 

coMTisimoirs  or  koncovixmmkntal 

OKGAIVTZATTONS 

Nongovernmental  organizations  of  differ- 
ent kinds — corporations,  technical  societies, 
educational  associations,  and  others — are 
variously  contributing  to  the  development 
of  technical  and  professional  manpower  in 
the  United  States. 

The  contribution  may  be  specific  and  di- 
rect— such  as  a  scholarship  for  study  In 
chemistry  at  a  particular  institution,  or  it 
may  be  general  and  indirect,  such  as  an 
unrestricted  grant  to  an  association  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  contribution  may 
be  as  impressive  as  a  corporation's  an- 
nouncement that  its  total  granto-ln-ald  of 
higher  education  this  year  exceed  a  million 
dollars;  or  it  may  be  as  modest  as  a  local 
todal  club'e  effort  to  make  the  new  high 
school  science  teacher  feel  respected  in  the 
community.  Yet  both  types  of  contribu- 
tions, and  many  others,  have  a  place  In  our 
American  scheme  of  things,  and  all  are  Im- 
portant. 

Led  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  a  number  of 
corporate  concerns  have  made  contributions 
to  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpora- 
tion which  began  operating  in  1956  with  over 
$21  mlUlon.  the  largest  single  sum  ever 
devoted  to  sch<^sr8hlps.  While  this  sum  is 
impressive.  In  1966  the  Educator's  Dispatch 
pointed  out  that  in  order  to  maintain  4,000 
men  and  women  Iq  college  as  hoped  for 
eventually,  the  sum  would  have  to  be  built 
up  by  many  more  large  contributions. 

Although  it  Is  a  very  heartening  event 
In  American  educaUon,  the  establishment 
of  this  much -publicized  fund  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  full  answer  to  the  Nation's 
problem  of  technical  and  professional  man- 
power development. 

In  1956  corporation  grants  In  support  of 
higher  education  (broadly  Interpreted) 
totaled  an  estimated  9100  million.  Total 
voluntary  private  gifu  to  higher  education 
from  all  sources  exceeded  $500  mUUon.  The 
president  of  the  CouncU  on  Financial  Aid 
to  EducaUon  has  estimated  that  the  insti- 
tutions wiU  need  another  $500  mlUion  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years. 

Many  corporaUons  are  considering  poUcy 
questions  such  as  whether  they  should  give 
to  "have"  or  "have  not"  InstltuUons.  and  to 
tax-supported  as  well  as  privately  supported 
ones.  Generally,  corporate  support  of  hlghe^ 
educaUon  is  in  the  early  stages  of  an  evo- 
lutionary process.  No  broad  policy  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  a  large  nimiber  of 
corporations.  Some  persons  feel  that  It  is 
as  desirable  to  maintain  the  existing  di- 
versity and  competition  in  corporate  support 
of  education  as  it  is  to  maintain  diversity 
and  compeUUon  in  higher  education  itself. 
Althotigh  there  appears  to  be  a  trend 
toward  consideration  of  the  national  inter- 
est, for  the  most  part  corporate  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  now  governed  by  a  number  of 
restrictive  criteria.  Prominent  among  such 
criteria  are:  (1)  the  location  of  company 
plans,  employments,  or  markets  in  relation 
to  the  educational  institutions  considered 
for  aid,  (2)  the  Institutional  sources  of  the 
corporation's  own  personnel,  and  (3)  the 
particular  subject  field  of  the  corporation's 
interest.  For  Instance,  a  corporation  may 
restrict  ite  grants  to  eoUeges  in  certain 
States  in  which  It  owns  plants,  or  it  may 
direct  Ito  aid  to  the  institutions  which  have 


furnished  the  largest  numbers  of  Its  sal- 
aried peraonnel.  or  provide  scholarships  for 
•tudy  only  In  a  particular  subject  field. 

In  this  respect  corporation  support  at 
hlghw  education  differs  from  any  form  of 
Federal  financial  support  of  education  which 
is  apt  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  (1)  that  any  general 
Federal  measure  would  give  primary  consid- 
eraUon  to  the  naUonal  interest,  since  the 
Federal  Government  represents  that  interest, 
and  (2)  that  a  Federal  grants-in-aid  bill 
would  contain  a  formula  for  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  on  a  State  quota  or  some 
other  equable  basis.  In  contrast,  corpora- 
tion aid  is  largely  restricted  to  institutions 
In  certain  areas. 

What  the  policies  of  corporate  giving  to 
education  should  be  is  a  debatable  question 
with  which  this  study  is  not  particularly 
concerned.  Protiably  most  people  would  say 
that  the  corporations  have  a  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  they  should  spend  their 
own  money.  Our  concern  here  Is  with  what 
the  poUcies  actually  are  and  their  current 
and  prospective  effects  upon  technical  and 
professional  manpower  production  as  a  na- 
tional problem. 

Consideration  of  the  national  Interest  and 
responsibility  is  presumably  dominant  in  the 
Federal  programs,  whereas  other  "interests 
are  at  present  evident  In  the  oorparaUon  pro- 
grams. 

This  does  not  imply  that  corporate  giving 
to  higher  educaUon  is  undesirable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  national  welfare.  It  does 
Imply  that  such  corporate  giving  Is  not  an 
attack  upon  the  problem  of  technical  and 
professional  manpower  production  primarily 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  national  Interest. 
Many  nongovernmental  organizations  other 
than  corporaUons.  such  as  jwofessional  so- 
cieties, are  also  contributing  to  professional 
manpower  development,  particularly  in  the 
sciences  and  engineering.  Their  varied  pro- 
grams include  such  activlUes  as  administer- 
ing fellowship  funds,  giving  sld  to  vocaUonal 
giUdance  in  high  schools,  and  providing  cm-- 
rlculvun  enrichment  materials.  While  these 
contributions  are  Important,  they  are  small 
with  respect  to  funds  made  available.  In 
comparison  with  the  corporaUon  grants. 
paosPECT  roa.  izmoval  of  the  sboktaces 
Another  considerstlon  Is  the  question  of 
whether  existing  forces  will  remove  the  short- 
ages of  professionally  developed  mlndpower— 
and  If  so,  how  soon  or  how  late.  A  conclusive 
answer  to  this  question  has  not  been  found 
by  the  writer.  However,  some  persons  have 
ventured  predictions.  These  appear  generally 
to  sum  up  to  expression  of  a  doubt  that 
existing  forces  will  make  up  the  shortages  in 
less  tlian  a  decade  under  anticipated  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Following  are  some  relevant  data  pertain- 
ing only  to  the  shortage  of  engineers  and 
physical  scientists.  The  reader  is  reminded 
that  the  scientist-engineer  shortage  U  only 
one,  although  the  most  publicized,  aspect  of 
the  overall  manpower  problem. 

The  current  combined  deficits  of  physical 
•cientlsta  and  engineers  are  moet  frequently 
estimated  to  be  from  45.000  to  66.000  persons. 
The  average  annxial  demand  for  physical 
scientists  and  engineers  during  the  next  10 
years  is  moet  frequently  estimated  from 
80,000  to  100,000  persons.  The  average  an- 
nual number  of  persons  estimated  to  receive 
first  professional  degrees  in  engineering  and 
the  physical  sciences  during  the  next  10  years 
is  63,000. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  such 
forecasts  are  qualified  by  a  series  of  variable 
factors.  For  example,  the  prosF>ecUve  nxxm- 
ber  of  graduates  in  physical  science  and  en- 
gineering can  be  forecast  reliably  only  to  the 
extent  that  ( 1 )  college  freshmen  enrollments 
materialize  as  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
caUon. (2)  that  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
freshmen  choose  to  specialize  In  theee  fields. 
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and  (S)  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
students  complete  the  couree* 
graduates. 

Other  vmcertaln  factors  affeet  i ^, 

Uons.    Individual  value  Judgmenta  will 
tlie  degree  to  which  allowaacaa  are  made  tar 
these  factors. 

In  case  of  war  or  all-out  mobilization, 
there  wotild,  of  course,  be  greatly  Increased 
demands  for  higlily  trained  manpower  In 
many  fields.  Such  demands  may  also  be 
expected  to  increase  in  times  of  peace  be- 
cause of  continuing  application  of  technol- 
ogy to  industry,  calling  for  more  and  more 
advanced  training  of  personnel.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commissioner  Willard  F.  Llbby  esti- 
mated in  1956  that  the  nuclear  sciences  alone 
will  be  able  to  absorb  at  least  20,000  and 
possibly  50,000  teclinically  trained  graduates. 
The  wide  range  from  low  to  high  esti- 
mates of  our  current  and  projected  short- 
ages appears  to  be  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  emphasis  placed  upon  such 
predictions  as  Conunlssloner  Libby's. 

The  so-called  educational  crisis  is  l>elng 
challenged  In  some  States  by  significant  edu- 
cational programs.  However,  questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  whether  these  programs. 
especlaUy  in  States  of  low  economic  ability, 
can  be  stepped  up  sufficiently  without  un- 
balancing the  total  services  of  State  gov- 
emmenta.  Total  current  annual  State  and 
local  government  fxmds  going  to  publicly 
controlled  institutions  of  higho-  education, 
representing  81  percent  of  total  government 
contributions,  is  over  $1  billion. 

Although  limited  in  several  ways,  as 
pointed  out  e^lier  in  this  discussion,  cor- 
porate support  of  higher  educaUon  has  In- 
creased phenomenally  in  the  last  20  years. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  approxi- 
mately $100  million  was  contributed  to  col- 
leges and  universities  during  1956.  About 
half  of  the  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
Uons in  the  United  States  are  providing 
scholarship  aid  to  Individuals.  General  Mo- 
tors is  planning  to  spend  $5  million  annu- 
ally for  scholarships;  the  national  merit 
scholarships  for  last  year  totaled  approxi- 
mately $3  mlUion. 

In  1955,  General  Electric  described  the 
increasingly  serious  problem  In  a  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement.  Said  General 
Electric: 

"For  every  five  new  engineers  Industry 
needed  this  year,  only  three  were  gradtiated 
from  United  States  colleges.  •  •  • 

"We  have  opportunities  for  a  thousand 
more  technically  trained  people  each  year. 
The  need  may  double  In  the  next  10  yeaia." 
The  apporUonment  of  aome  of  the  costs 
of  higher  educaUoa-  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations  Is  a  logical  de- 
velopnxent.  considering  industry's  franUc 
pursuit  of  talent.  While  no  one  can  say 
poslUvcly  that  the  trend  of  increased  corpo- 
rate support  of  higher  educaUon  will  con- 
tinue. It  does  appear  likely  in  the  abaence 
of  a  business  recession. 

On  the  other  hand  there  U  evidence  that 
many  talented  young  people  have  been  priced 
right  out  of  the  college  classroom.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  year  approximately 
100.000  of  our  Nation's  most  talented  hlgn- 
school  graduates  are  deterred  chiefly  for  fi- 
nancial reasons.  Individual  motivation  and 
financial  ability  to  obtain  higher  education, 
however,  appear  to  be  Increasing  at  present. 
A  helpful  measuring  rod  of  this  ability  Is 
per  capita  disposable  personal  income  which 
has  increased,  in  terms  of  constant  1957  dol- 
lars, from  approximately  $960  In  1930  to 
over  $1,600  this  year. 

Other  considerations  bearing  upon  the 
prospect  for  removal  of  the  shortages  by 
existing  forces  have  been  brought  out.  Theee 
examples  will  illustrate  the  confilcting  na- 
ttire  of  relevant  facta  and  opinions.  Favora- 
ble  trends,  which  have  been  noted,  reflect 
an  encouraging  vitality  of  Interest  In  the 
manpower  problem.    However,  the  llt»ature 
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ghowB  there  1b  •  reepeetable  body  of  opinion 
tbat  ezistlac  forces  cannot  or  will  not  do 
the  Job.  Whether  Federal  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  concerted  offensive  to  relieve 
tke  shortages  rwnalns  a  matter  for  the  de- 
cision of  Ck>ngress.  The  national  Interest 
demands  that  the  shortage  of  talent  will  not 
become,  as  one  General  Electric  official  put 
it.  "A  way  of  life." 

OTHXa   CONSmnATIONS  - 

Other  major  considerations  In  this  matter 
Include  ( 1 )  policies  and  precedents  discerni- 
ble In  the  history  of  Federal  and  State  sup- 
port of  education,  ptu-ticularly  In  relation  to 
technical  and  professional  manpower  de- 
velopment, and  (2)  Congressional  and  non- 
Congressional  proposals  for  further  Federal 
action  In  this  field. 

This  article  does  not  pretend  to  explore  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  complicated  man- 
irawer  development  problem. 

nfPUCATioNs  ros  lxgislation 

Certain  pc^ts  bearing  on  the  need  for  leg- 
islation have  been  brought  out:  (1)  The 
facts  and  opinions  discovered  In  this  in- 
vestigation generally  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  trained 
manpower  development  Is  essential  to  the 
national  siuvlval,  and  (3)  there  la  a  grave, 
national  need  for  more  and  better  training 
of  technical  and  professional  manpower. 
Little  or  no  disagreement  has  been  found  by 
this  writer  In  the  literatiu«  on  these  points, 
although  someone  has  said  that  shortage  Is 
a  relative  matter — that  there  may  be.  for 
example,  a  shortage  of  beautiful  women. 

These  findings  imply  that  there  may  be  a 
need  for  new  Federal  and/or  State  legislation 
promotional  to  manpower  training.  If  such 
a  need  exists,  an  Implication  that  it  calls  for 
Federal  action  arises  from  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  national  defense,  the 
Federal  concern  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
the  existing  Federal  administration  of  some 
educational  programs  and  participation  In 
others  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Implication  that  it  calls  for 
State  and  local  action  arises  from  the  tradi- 
tional, and  constitutional.  State  and  local 
responsibility  for  eduction  in  general. 

A  fundamental  and  outstanding  conclu- 
sion from  this  study  Is  that  trained  man- 
power development  is  basically  an  educa- 
tional problem  of  tremendous  proportions. 
It  Is  a  problem  of  trained  manpower  short- 
ages In  many  fields.  The  national  defense 
and  the  general  welfare  call  for  strengthen- 
ing our  entire  system  of  education. 

This  implies  that  no  single  legislative 
measure,  such  as  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships for  science  students,  can  be  expected  to 
do  the  whole  Job.  This  does  not  imply  that 
such  s  measure  would  be  undesirable,  al- 
though arguments  have  been  advanced 
against  Federal  scholarships  solely  for  science 
students.  The  conclusion  la  that  there  Is  no 
single  cure-all  for  the  shortages  of  trained 
manpower.  If  any  legislation  U  needed  a 
variety  of  legislation  is  needed.  Tb  be  alto- 
gether sueceaaful,  an  attack  upon  the  prob- 
lem must  be  made  not  from  a  single 
approach,  but  from  a  multiplicity  of 
approaches. 

Kven  for  the  production  of  scientists  and 
engineers  alone,  the  problem  Involves  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  in  numerous  subject 
fields,  and  in  different  kinds  of  institutions. 
It  involTea  scholarahip*.  public  school  con- 
struction, equipment  of  colleges,  salaries  of 
teachers— everything  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing and  other  problems  of  education  in 
general.  Almost  any  measure  which  would 
advance  education  In  the  United  States 
would  promote  the  cxirrent  or  long-range 
development  of  scientific,  engineering,  and 
other  professional  manpower. 

Bvldenoe  that  the  educational  Job  is  not 
being  done  are  (1)  the  existing  shortages  of 
scientists,  engineers,  teachers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional manpower,   (2)    shortages  of  sub- 


professional  manpower.  (S)  dropouts!  of 
gifted  students  (potentially  among  |the 
Nation's  most  valuable  resources)  ffom 
high  school  and  college,  and  (4)  according 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration,  shortAges 
of  school  buildings  and  equipment.        I 

Unprecedented  recent  and  prospective  (en- 
rollment Increases,  the  challenge  of  ithe 
Soviet  Union  to  a  llfe-or-death  struggle  for 
technical  and  economic  supremacy,  and 
other  factors  In  the  opinion  of  many  people 
make  the  Issue  an  emergency  one.  Tl^ese 
conditions  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  shouldj  In- 
stitute new  programs  for  the  promotioa  of 
education  on  an  emergency  basis.  j 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  set  forth  and 
discussed  a  number  of  considerations  eniter- 
ing  Into  the  technical  and  professl<>nal 
manpower  development  problem,  and  has 
drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  implications 
for  legislation.  The  discussion  has  le4  to 
the  question:  What  should  be  the  future 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  iro- 
duction  of  scientific,  engineering,  and  o  her 
professional  manpower;  should  that  roll  be 
expanded,  reduced,  or  continued  wltl  out 
change? 

Another  way  of  asking  the  question  is: 
Can.  will,  and  should  the  States,  localities, 
corporations  and  other  private  agencies,  and 
Individuals,  finance  education  adequate  for 
the  Nation's  needs  without  fiu-ther  aidL  or 
with  only  the  same  amount  or  lesserjaid 
from  the  Federal  Government;  and,  Ifl  so, 
can  and  will  they  do  the  Job  in  time?] 

This  Is  the  two-headed  question  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  education — one  of  the  most  (Im- 
portant and  most  controversial  issues  be|[ore 
the  Congress.  i 

Our  protection  against  the  CcMnmi^ilst 
masses  and  the  deadly  determlnationl  of 
their  nilers  to  dominate  the  world  Invdlves 
the  maintenance  of  our  technological  <  su- 
premacy. This  requires  that  we  exce)  in 
quality  of  technological  education.  fThe 
maintenance  of  our  form  of  governn^ent 
and  our  national  progress  require  providing 
our  whole  population  educational  adfan- 
tages  in  many  fields  of  knowledge  noti  re- 
quired by  the  Communist  dictator^ip. 
Thus,  we  have  a  double  educational  task. 
Determination  of  the  future  Federal  rolp  in 
this  task  Is  a  major  responsibility  of, the 
Congress. 

RECESSION  MAY  REQUIRE  TAX  dUT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  n  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Minneapolis  (Mil  in.) 
Star,  the  noted  economist,  Mr.  Arttiur 
Upgren.  published  an  article  entitled 
"Recession  May  Require  Tax  Cut." 

Mr.  Upgren  notes  that  if  the  gross  na- 
tional product  continues  to  decline  at'the 
rate  of  l'/2  percent  per  quarter,  as  itjdid 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1957,  we  would 
"suffer  a  $25  billion,  recession — aloiost 
3  times  the  size  of  the  recessions  of 
1949  and  1954."  | 

Bir.  Upgren  urges  a  tax  cut  in  ofder 
to  "give  the  consumer  a  large  disposible 
Income."  and  while  I  feel  strongly  ^at 
much  more  is  needed  in  addition  to  a  tax 
cut  in  order  to  stimulate  economic  re- 
covery, I  feel  that  this  economist's  aigu- 
ment  deserves  the  attention  of  my  Col- 
leagues. T 

Mr.  Upgren  states  that  such  a  tax  Icut 
"is  where  real  courage  Is  required," 
asks: 


'fnd 
ti  be 


Can  we  muster  It.  if  it  shaU  prove 
needed  next  spring? 

Can  we  indeed?  That  is  the  big  qi^es- 
tlon  facing  the  administration  as  it  con- 
templates the  broad  range  of  suggested 
measures  which  many  Senators  have  f  re- 


posed in  recent  days.  Can  the  adminis- 
tration summon  up  sufficient  courage  to 
take  the  necessary  steiM  to  stftrt  our 
economy  back  up  from  the  bog  into  which 
we  have  been  permitted  to  drift.  : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoij 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  poin^ 
Record  the  article  by  Mr.  Arthur 
entitled  "Recession  May  Reqi 
Cut,"  printed  in  the  Minneapolis 
February  11. 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the!  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  |Ixcoro. 
as  follows: 

RxciasioN  Mat  Reqvirs  Tax  Cut — It's  Not 

So    CxsTAnr    PassKMT    Steps    WX14,    Psovb 

Enough 

(By  Arthur  Ujjgren) 

We  have  a  recession  on  oiu*  hands. '  That's 
plain  to  be  seen.  In  analyzing  the  situation, 
the  President's  council  of  economic  ad- 
visers found  that  the  gross  national  product 
(ONPt  declined  almost  IV^  percent  iki  a  sin- 
gle quarter  (the  fourth)  last  year.      T 

If  that  kept  on  for  a  year,  we  would  suffer 
a  $25-biIIion  recession — almost  thrae  time* 
the  size  of  the  recessions  of  1949  and  1964. 
What  actions  are  being  taken,  or  planned. 
to  stop  the  downward  trend?  T 

The  strongest  counteraction  will  cpme  au- 
tomatically. No  less  than  five-slxthh  of  the 
present  economic  decline  was  caused  py  a  re- 
duction in  the  businessmen's  Investment  in 
inventories.  This  has  led  to  llqxUd^tlon  of 
stocks  of  goods  on  hand.  ' 

As  that  inventory  liquidation  took  place, 
factory  rates  of  production  were  lowered. 
These  rates  were  lowered  beneath  ttie  cur- 
rent rate  of  sales.  The  dliference  petween 
the  reduced  production  and  the  higher,  and 
well  maintained,  rate  of  sales  to  consumers 
was  made  good  by  this  liquidation  of  Inven- 
tories. I 

This  liquidation  cannot  long  eontlpue.  It 
will  end  when  the  stock  of  inventories  is 
lowered  so  much  that  business  ca|mot  b« 
maintained. 

If  consumption   of  all   goods  th^n 
tinues  at  substantial  levels,  it  will 
essary  for  the  rates  of  production 
In  the  case  of  the  steel  Industry  this 
be  at  least  25  percent  and  It  wlU  ta^e  place 
by  early  spring. 

As  production  rates  rise,  this  lar|:er 
ductlon   enlarges   all   incomes.     Tlu^t 
consumption  up  still  further. 

At  the  same  time,  and  the  start 
ready  been  made,  defense  spending  is 
planned  on  a  bigger  scale.  This  fkins  out 
new  orders  and  enlarges  production 'and  in- 
comes. 

Wlir  the  auUnnatlc  force  of  wha^  has  to 
happen,  after  liquidation  of  inventdries  has 
run  its  course,  and  enlarged  defense  spend- 
ing be  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ithe  sit- 
uation? 

In  the  recessions  of  1940  and  1954  the  In- 
ventory recovery  alone  was  adequate,  espe- 
cially in  the  1949  recession.  In  each  of  thos* 
recessions  Industry  was  operating  at  weU 
over  90  percent  of  capacity.  80  as  feoovery 
came  It  was  then  strongly  reinforced  by  new 
plant  building.  This  time,  in  1958  as  th« 
year  opens.  Industry  is  operating  at 'only  80 
percent  of  capacity.  WlU  we  get  the  new 
building  of  giants  we  need  to  gei^a  fuU 
recovery?        »  T 

This  is  by  no  means  so  certain  tHU  time. 
More  than  half  a  dozen  economists  t against 
one)  testifying  in  Washington  said  tbe  pres- 
ent steps  were  not  adequate. 

What  more  could,  and  later  perhapi  shoiikl, 
be  done?  ^ 

•CAKx  a  cut  m  ou>  taxbs 

That  can  give  the  eonrumer  a  Isfge  dis- 
posable Income.  Then  his  total  a^Mnding 
might  grow  enough  to  bring  about  a  renewed 
plant  Investment  program  by  aU  Ihdustry. 
That  woiild  still  further  enlarge  all  tncomea. 
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In  this  way  we  could  get  back  on  the  path 
of  economic  growth  and  expansion.  In  fact 
the  growth  and  expansion  then  oould  b« 
enough  to  gain  back  more  than  the  tax  cut. 
As  Incomes  rise  there  is  a  bigger  taxable  in- 
come. That  bigger  tax  base  can  produce 
more  taxes  than  were  produced  on  the  lower 
Incomes  but  at  the  higher  tax  rates  prevail- 
ing before  the  cut  in  taxes. 

This  is  where  real  courage  Is  required. 
Can  we  muster  it,  if  it  shall  prove  to  be 
needed  next  spring? 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
3  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.  m.) .  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  reeess,  the  recess  being,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  imtil  to- 
morrow. Friday,  February  21,  1958.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Ffebruary  20  (legislative  day  of 
February  19).  1958: 

Malcolm  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Warren 
Olney  HI,  resigned. 

Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  Staff  Director  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  ( new  position ) . 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange  for  the  terms 
indicated,  and  until  their  successors  have 
been  aj^^inted  and  qualified: 

Anna^  Rose  Hawkes,  of  Vermont,  for  a 
term  of  8  years,  expiring  January  27,  1901. 
(Reappointment.) 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  of  Ncn-th  Carolina, 
for  a  term  of  3  years,  expiring  January  27, 
19«1.     (Reappointment) 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3982: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
lit.    Gen.    James    Maurice    Gavin,    017678, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U.  8.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  20  (legislaUve  day  of 
February  19).  1958: 

I>ipix>icatic  ahd  PoBaoM  SBnrm 
Howard  P.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Am- 
biMsador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
oi  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia. 


Vtmwa  SrATxa  Coa«t  OUii 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-4.  in  the  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard: 


Richard  P.  Blden 
■vcrett  J.  Mooring 
William  C.  Thomas 
Francis  S.  Lamb 
Casslus  M.  Fish 
Roger  P.  Brdmann 
Edgar  C.  HiU 
Cyrus  Gray 
Harry  A.  Vaugban 
John  K.  Cavanaugh 
Carlyle  J.  Dennis 
John  J.  Gibbs.  Jr. 
Warren  H.  Wilmot 
William  H.  McBride 
William  Q.  Kincalde 
Earl  P.  Wallaca 


WUllam  H.  Kati 
Elmer  P.  Melaon 
Arthur  H.  Scarborough 
John  J.  Harbart 
Xmmt  B.  OaU 
Stephen  P.  Bunting 
Michael  Herko 
Robert  F.  RlttenhouM 
Richard  C.  Van  Hlne 
Raymond  V.  Herron 
Burton  Y.  Prymlre 
Sdgar  S.  Klock 
Christy  R.  Mathewson 
John  A.  Williamson 
Ralph  P.  Barnes 
Harold  W.  Anderson 


The  foUowing-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-8,  In  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard: 

John  8.  Cameron.  Jr.  CyrU  D.  Krlng 

William  A.  Mauch  Gene  D.  Vecchione 

CUvls  W.  Baimi  James  A.  Somers 

Prank  J.  Recely  Harry  V.  Hardy 

Ralph  N.  Larson  Carl  M.  Mortensen 

John  T.  DaUey  Leonard  W.  Arnold 

Allen  M.  Wilson  Robert  E.  Sadler 

Howard  H.  Istock  Robert  H.  Kollmeyer 

William  R.  Clabom  Gordon  B.  Sworthout 

Martin  J.  Ruebens  Henry  L.  Cotton 

Carl  L.  Weaver  Roy  L.  Singleton 

Raymond  L.  Bamett  Andrew  Klrkpatrlck 

John  C.  Tappen  Alexander  M.  Grant 

Lynn  I.  Decker  Oliver  T.  Henry,  Jr. 

Daniel  S.  Bishop  William  P.  Wlnslow 

John  W.  Stamback  John  Senik 

George  G.  Twambly  Foister  E.  Blair 

Charles  S.  Rhodes  Kenneth  G.  Fields 

Edgar  G.  Rlggs  William  Keokosky 

John  Sacco  Nevette  A.  Gardebled 

Robert  P.  Stfdcup  John  E.  Giles 

Jesse  Fowler  George  A.  J.  Michaud 

Eugene  H.  Mldgett  Edward  Petroskl 

Elton  W.  Grafton  Meredith  D.  Hazzard 

Homer  B.  8.  Williams  Joeeph  A.  Nartonls 

Jack  K.  Ridley  Sarlie  W.  Shelton 

Marlon  G.  Rubado  Ernest  R.  Stacy 

Fletcher  R.  Peele  Clemens  P.  Kaox 

Manuel  L.  Bent  Elmer  J.  Nolan 

Leon  A.  Anderson  Roy  Huffstetler 

Walter  P.  SUpclch  Prank  Jakelsky 

George  B.  Schack  Robert  H.  Wiggins 

Paul  A.  Woodard  Lawrence  E.  Wagner 

Moses  McNure  Roy  I.  Anderson 

Woodrow  F.  Clookie  Barney  M.  Thomason 

Albert  DeCosta  Henry  E.  Ask.  Jr. 

Albert  J.  Bates  John  Klnnunen 

Malcolm  Versaw  Carl  K.  Scarbcffough 

Michael  Kabaczy  Roy  V.  Sogaard 

WUllam  R.  Oaither  Phillip  M.  Grlebel 

Benjamin  DoUinger  Norrls  D.  Hickman 

WUllam  H.  A.  Herbst  James  T.  Mead 

John  W.  Colby  Robert  P.  EUard 

Joeeph  L.  St.  Pierre  PhUip  E.  Barnard 

Bernard  A.  Koebbe  Harold  H.  Rohr 

Irving  T.  Bloxom  Kenneth  G.  Sherwood 

GUbert  Ortla  Elwood  S.  Hudson 

Henry  T.  Peele  Rudolph  E.  Anderson 

Melvln  F.  Cramer  Harold  Eveld 

Ulmer  C.  WUson  Clarence  H.  Checklin 

Lennith  L.  Groves  Kenneth  L.  Drake 

Ernest  L.  KUllam  Walter  R.  Terry 

James  P.  Beaumont  Herbert  N.  Litchfield 

Charles  R.  Ellington,  Uoyd  L.  Franklin 

Jr.  Donald  H.  R.  Prase^ 

Robert  H.  Burn  WUllam  K.  Cooper 

Leonest  L.  TlUett  Christian  A.  Weltzel 

Leroy  H.  Harmon  Donald  Cobaugh 

GUbert  W.  Coughlan  Walter    R.    Ooldham- 
Joeeph  J.  Dobrow,  Jr.       mer 

Henry  A.  Cook  Gerald  M.  DavU 

Alfred  M  Uvlngston  Fred  M.  Guild.  Jr. 

John  Chartuck  Luther  C.  Knight 

John  P.  Ryan  Harold  W.  WooUey 

ElmCT  C.  Knudson  Ellis  P.  Ward 

WlUlam  E.  White.  Jr.  John  A.   McCuUough, 
Suell  R.  Grimm  Jr. 

Roland  R.  Davis  Charles  C.  Oolmer 

James  W.  freeman  Benjamin  F.  Weems 

Charles  B.  Christman  Bdward  E.  Walker 

Bdward  B.  Lewis  Morman  J.  Wlrsching 

OUver  P.  Rossin  Donald  A.  Nystrom 

Louis  M.  Piermattel  LeRoy  F.  Lander 

James  W.  Lockhart  Seymotir  Alexander 

Andrew  Hatiswlrth  Charles  U.  Stastka 

RusseU  M.  Toung  Herbert  L.  Johnson 

Ellis  M.  Moore  Robert  J.  Hanson 

Kenneth  I.  Payson  Edgar  W.  Thomas 

Thomas  A.  Smith  Stanley  J.  Salabor 

Homer  B.  McCuUough  David  D.  McCcH-mlck 
Martin  J.  ConnoUy,  Jr.  Sterling  Pulcher 

Bdward  J.  Ard  Byron  A.  Barr 

Alfred  P.  Cross  Marion  O.  Hulbert 

Harvey  J.  Hsu-dy  WUllam  I.  Janicke 

Michael  R.  Kasiin  John  A.  Dearden 


The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  b«  tbUt 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard: 


George  A.  Knapp 
Mark  Fltton.  Jr. 
WiUlam  H.  Fraser 
Ervm  L.  Keel 
Robert  E.  Mooring 
Donald  O.  Nelson 
TalmadgeP. 

Youmans 
Eugene  D.  H.  H. 

Wlllett 
Daryl  D.  Paul 
Richard  G.  Thompson 
George  Solometo 
Edmond  E.  Halnstock 
Hugh  B.  Houston 


George  K.  Carrlveau 

Donald  E.  Phllllpa 
Maurice  T.  Hedgeooek 
James  P.  McLaughlin 
Bob  Nelson 
Edward  B.  Baton 
Ralph  E.  LaMoU 
Ptxunmhold  K.  Holts 
Harold  R.  Margrave 
Arthtir  L.  Mldgette 
Francis  W.  SuUlvan 
Leo  Prey 
Gordon  W.  Ault 
Charles  R.  Lee 
Horace  P.  Hey 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  20,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braakamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Riilippians  2:5.  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Qod,  we 
have  entered  upon  the  Lenten  season, 
commemorating  days  whose  sacred  sig- 
nificance our  finite  minds  and  fallible 
wisdom  cannot  fully  comprehend. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we 
may  contemplate  and  ponder  their 
meaning  with  a  hmnble  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  more  sensittve 
and  responsive  to  the  appeals  and  over- 
tures of  the  mind  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

May  we  daily  bear  witness  to  our  kin- 
ship and  fellowship  with  the  spirit  of 
the  lowly  Man  of  Galilee  who  went 
about  doing  good,  giving  His  strength  to 
the  weak.  His  sympathy  to  the  sorrow- 
ing, His  substance  to  the  poor,  and  His 
heart  to  God. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  repOTt  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Mil  (8. 
969)  entitled  "An  act  to  prescribe  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  evidence  of  tests  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  or  urine  of  persons 
tried  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  op- 
erating vehicles  while  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  intoxicating  liquor." 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRB88 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  or- 
der of  the  House  oi  February  13,  1958. 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  goitleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  X7LLMAN  read  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  State*: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citxzbns:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
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administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
-^thoughts  must  be  employed  tn  desig- 
nating the  person  who  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  It  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  tbt 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
Is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that. 
In  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  Influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  yoiu:  future  Interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me.  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  matiu'e 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  In  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  triist.  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  Intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
In  the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  mjrself ;  and,  every  day,  the 
increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circiunstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  that, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 
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In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  ^my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  liermlt 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  awe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  mote  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  o|>por- 
tunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  inviolable  attachmeiit,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  K  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  gn  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
imder  circumstances  in  which  tho  pas- 
sions, agitated  In  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  o|  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  ol  suc- 
cess has  countenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  siipport 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetjrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  wltjh  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitemoit  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may^on- 
tinue  to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  lis 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  imd(  r  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  a  b  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recomn  tend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affectioi  i  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop,  put  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  prlsent, 
to  offer  to  yoiur  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult Of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconjider- 
able  observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  ofered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  at  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  ah  en- 
coiu-agement  to  it.  your  Indulgent  n  scep- 
tion  of  my  sentiments  on  a  forme]  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  libertylwlth 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  f  drtif  y 
or  confirm  the  attachment.  T 

The  unity  of  government  which  cokisti- 
tutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  d«ir  to 
you.  It  Is  justly  so;  for  It  Is  a  inain 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  traiiull- 
Ity  at  home;  yoiu-  peace  abroad;  of&our 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  thatfvery 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 


ent causes  and  from  different!  qxiarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth,  as  this  Is  the 
point  in  your  poUtlcal  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  interna)  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  coviertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  yovu  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladimn 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  With  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  [whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  It  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned ;  aiid  Indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  ankr  portion 
Of  our  country  from  the  reJt,  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  jnow  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  bj 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
yoiu-  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  fust  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  anpellation 
derived  from  local  discriniinatlons. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  titiumphed 
together;  the  Independence  ai^  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  jofct  coun- 
sels, and  Joint  efforts,  of  comi]|on  dan- 
gers, stiffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations.  \  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  theniselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
oiu-  coimtry  finds  the  most  corafmanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  fmd  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole,  i 

The  north,  in  an  unrestraint  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  govtmment, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 

materials  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  south  in  the  same  intercom^,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  tl)e  norths 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  Its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation;  invigor- 
ated; and  while  it  contributes,  ki  differ* 
ent  ways,  to  nourish  and  incriease  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  naftdgatioa. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  d  like  hi- 
tercourse  with  the  west.  alrea<br  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  commimications  by  ^nA  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  Valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  It  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  Its  growth  and  comf  (^rt — and 
what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greatei-  conse- 
qxience,  it  must  of  necessity  0W4  the  se- 
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cure  enjoyments  of  Indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  producUons,  to  the  weight. 
Influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
mimity  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  imnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  ooimtry 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
Interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  flnd  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rlvalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  repubUcan  Uberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservati(»i 
of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  Is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  luiion. 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  beUef  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  expedients 
of  party  to  acquire  infiuence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  alms  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yoiu'selves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  aUen  to 


each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  poUcy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi,  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  will  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are*  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
Is  indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  in^'ractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
yoiu-  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfiuenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deUberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, imiting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
poUtical  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government. — But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  government,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
imder  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  reg\ilar  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundsunental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  mlirarlty  of 
the  community;   and  according  to  the 


alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  coiu-se  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destrosring 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
hregular  opposition  to  Its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  Impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  imdermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  is  indi^)ensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  will  find  in  such  a  government. 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  sm-est  guardian.  It  is,  indeed. 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  mainf^^in 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  hi  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  dcxnlnation  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  In  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  Itself  a  frightful  despotism.    But  this 
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VfOB  mX  lenffth  to  •  more  f onaal  and 
ptmnaent  dflspottam.  The  dlaorders 
and  mlaerlet  which  result,  gradually  In- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  seeortty 
and  repose  In  the  absolute  power  of  an 
indlTidoal;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity <^  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
coimcils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  communis 
with  111  founded  Jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  chaimels  of  party 
passtona.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
azMl  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  piu^Iy 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
Prom  their  natiu^  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  sphrit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a 
imiform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
Into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warmln«r.  it 
should  consiune. 

It  Is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoldhig  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consoUdate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
che^s  in  the  exercise  of  political  power. 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  differ- 
ent depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
Invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem; 
some  of  them  In  o\xx  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — ^To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  oplnlcm  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 


powers  be  In  any  particular  wron^.  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  1$  the 
way  v^ileh  the  constitution  designates. — 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpajtlon; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  m^y  be 
the  Instrument  of  good.  It  is  the  eiupom- 
ary  weapon  by  which  free  govemi^ents 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  ^ust 
always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  baneflt 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  ylel4r 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  Which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religioQ  and 
morality  are  indispensable  support!.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tnbute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  hiunan  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  ofi  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  e(|ually 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
trace  all  thehr  connections  with  p^vate 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simp^  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  proi>erty, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sei^  of 
religious  obligation  desert  the  Ctaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion In coiuts ofjustice?  Andletual with 
caution  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  withoiit  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  infiuence  of  refined  educaticA  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structxire,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expectJ  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  4^clu- 
sion  of  religious  principle.  I 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  vlrtiie  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  ex^nds 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  A  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  in(iffer- 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  fojioda- 
tion  of  the  fabric?  i 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  priftnary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  g£eral 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  shou£  be 
enlightened.  ( 

As  a  very  Important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  ^)ne 
method  of  preserving  It  is  to  use  lit  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occdsions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  dlsblirse- 
ments,  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the  accwnu- 
lation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunnlnfe  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  ^xer- 
tlons,  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  thi 
upon  posterity  the  burden  whicl 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  exe( 
of  tiliese  maxims  belongs  to  jrour  . 
sentatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  faci^v.v» 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  di|y,  It 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  pay^nent 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  ar«  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarras^ent 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  oi^the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  ciolce 
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of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  ;the  eon- 
duct  of  the  government  m  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescenoe  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
ttie  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate.  ] 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justica  towards 
all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  moraUty  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  t£at  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  Itf  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightene4,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  natioii,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  tempcC^ry  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  is  recommended  l>y 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alasl  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices?  j  ' 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plin,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that  In  place  of  them,  just  *nd  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  ind|ulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an 
habitual  fondness.  4s  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
Its  Interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  inju^.  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prcmipted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  tjie  animosity  of  the  najbion  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  ojbher  sm- 
Ister  and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  Itber^  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim,    i 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  at^hment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  toi  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  liuslon  of 
an  Imaginary  c<»nmon  interest!  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  en^ties  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  alsoTto  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation, 'of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  Is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  miflflcing  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  partlhg 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  reteined, 
and  by  exciting  Jealousy,  ill  wl  1.  and  a 
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disposition  to  retaliate  In  the  parties 
from  wh(»n  equal  mivileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  dtlsens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gliding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  infiuence  in 
innimierable  wasrs.  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  d<»ne8tlc  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Infiuence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
iwwerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  infiuence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interest 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is.  In  extending 
our  ccMnmerclal  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  Uttle  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  slap. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
unwise  in  us  to  Implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people. 
undCT  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  t>elligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
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IKOTOoatkm.  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  1^  Justice. 
shalloounaeL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
Interweaving  oxu-  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European 
ambition,  rivalshlp.  interest,  hiunor.  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  ^Ith  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  imderstood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  oiu^lves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  posture,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  himianlty.  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  Impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natxiral  coiu-se  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  t>est  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutuial  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  aild  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  In  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  Illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  Just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  Impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  running  the  course 
which  has  hltiierto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  fiatter 
myself  that  they  may  l^e  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fiu-y  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  forelim 
Intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 


be  a  fun  recompense  for  the  soBdtuds 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  fn  tbe  distiiarge  <rf  my  (rfBdal 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evldenoee  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe;  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  botb 
houses  of  congress,  the  si^rlt  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  oMain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  omx  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me.  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respeeir 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not ; 
sary  on  this  occasion  to  detalL  I  wlS-ootf 
observe  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  alL 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
hiunanlty  impose  on  every  pfttt^n.  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peaee  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conductlwlll  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  refiections  and 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  baa ! 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  eoantr:^ 
to  setUe  and  mature  its  yet  recent  instil 
tutions,  and  to  progress,  without  inter* 
ruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  Incidents  of 
my  administration.  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  It 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upxight  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  In  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  tiiat  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  Is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  In  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  prt^enitars  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleastav 
expectation   that  retreat  In   which  Z 
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promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — ^the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

OXO.  WASHINGTOlf. 

UNTm  States, 

l7thSeptember,1796. 


BESIONATION  FROM  (X)MMnTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  was 
read  by  the  Cleric: 

HoirBB  or  RmasENTATiVBS. 
Washington,  D.  C^  Febmary  20, 195i. 
Hon.  8am  Ratbubn, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
United  States  Capitol,  Waahinffton, 
D.C. 
PcAB  ICs.  Sfkakb:  Having  been  named  to 
membership    on   the   Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy,  I  hereby  resign  from  mem- 
bership on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Beq>ectrully, 

Ceaio  Hosacn, 
Member  of  Congress,  18th  District, 
Califomia. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
TlBlons  of  House  Resolution  56,  85th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a 
Study  and  Investigation  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  MoorkJ.  to 
fill  an  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


oeneraij  leave  to  extend 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Without  its  being  considered  a  precedent, 
in  view  of  the  situation  today  and  in 
view  of  Washington's  Parewell  Address 
being  read,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  liave  permission  to  extend  their 


remarks  in  the  Congressional  IticoRD 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF 
FEBRUARY  24  | 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  announce  the  program  fdr  next 
week.  1 

Monday:  No  business.  Monday  is  Dis- 
trict Day,  but  I  am  informed  there  is 
no  bill  ready  for  consideration  from  that 
committee. 

Tuesday:  The  second  supplwnen  al  ap- 
propriation for  1958. 

At  this  time  I  have  no  further  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  but  I  mage  the 
usual  reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time.  Any 
change  in  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

COMMTITEE  ON  GOVERNMI  NT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Opeijations 
may  have  imtil  midnight  Saturday  to 
file  a  report.  T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeci  Ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman!  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Coi 
on  House  Administration,  repoi..^ 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  liills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles:    ' 

H.  R.  5538.  An  act  to  provide  thatl  with- 
drawals, reservations,  or  restrictions  of  more 
than  6,000  acres  of  pubUc  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  certain  piirposes  shall  not  l^ome 
effective  imtU  approved  by  act  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  i  , 

H.R.8038 '  -        ■ 

C.  Stewart. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  kfergle 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speater,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. ' 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ] 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  4^  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  House,  pursuant  to  its 
previous  order,  adjourned  imtil  Monday 
February  24,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  n*on. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIOf^S, 
ETC.  j 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  exejsutive 
communications  were  taken  froih  the 
Speaker's  table  «md  referred  as  f($ows: 


pursuant  to  Public  Law  16S,  63^  Congreu: 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1633.  A  letter  from  the  Deputylpostmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  atfthorlze  the 
use  of  certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or 
service  of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal 
laws  to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes";  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  41 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  HarbCr  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  so  as  to  provl«  a  sjrstem 
of  safety  rules,  regulations,  and!  safety  in- 
spection and  training,  and  for  jother  ptir- 
poees";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUJnONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  j  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows:  | 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon:  Joint  jOommlttee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executljve  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1367.  Report  ^n  the  dis- 
position  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  bo  printed. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
107,  85th  Congress,  pertaining  to  immigration 
problems  on  the  southeastern  seaboard  (Rept. 
No.  1368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  >the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Coi»mlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  8.  916.  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  checkts  and  con- 
tinuation of  accounts  when  the^  la  a  va- 
cancy In  the  office  of  the  disbursing  officer 
for  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1869).  Referred  to  the  Commltjtee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  minols:  Conlmlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  Eighteelnth  report 
of  the  Committee  on  OovernmentDperatlons 
pertaining  to  mUltary  clothing  prociirement 
(Rept.  No.  1370).  Referred  to  tl*e  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  I 

1^.  DAWSON  of  minols:  Coz^mlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  Nlneteanth  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
pertaining  to  United  States  mUltary  aid  and 
supply  programs  in  Western  Europe  (Rept. 
No.  1371).  Referred  to  the  Cortunittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Conimlttee  t>n 
Government  Operations.  Twentieth  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
pertaining  to  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising (Rept.  No.  1372).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on.  the  State 
of  the  Union.  ~ 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.  R.  10881.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  ^ther  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1373). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  deUvered  toithe  Clerk 


1632.  A    letter    from    the    Administrator.     ^''^ZTW "  —  ---".w,^  «,,«*«  v..icx«. 

Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting  ^^^  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

the  Ninth  Semlannxial  Report  of  the  SmaU  **lendar,  as  follows:                    ' 

SS^  j1;!ri°*f?.?*°°.*^*'^°L°P*"'**°°'  ^  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  ttie  Judid- 

between  July  1,  1957  and  December  31,  1957,  ary.    H.  R.  1283.    A  blU  for  tb<    relief  of 
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Oharlss  T.  Crowder;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1S66).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bins  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  10851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
assistance  thereunder  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain dependent  children  who  are  over  the 
age  of  18  so  long  as  they  are  attending 
scnool;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 


By  Mr.  BONNSR: 

H.  R.  1086a.  A  bUl  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  pn^ilbltlng  the 
ooUectlon  of  fees  for  certain  services  under 
the  navigation  and  vessel  inspection  laws; 
to  the  C(»nmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.  R.  10853.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  excess  Federal  property  in 
the  villac*  oC  Hatteras,  N.  C.  to  the  Oape 
HattMtM  national  seashore  recreational  area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BRAT: 

H.  R.  10854.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  ot  aocidents  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Kducatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DE3^: 

H.  R.  108S5.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  ooiU 
mines;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Sducation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUX: 
H.R.  10856.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unem- 
ployment reinsurance  grants  to  the  States 
to  revise,  extend,  and  improve  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program,  and  for  other 
piirposes;   to  the  Committee  oo  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  FINO: 

R.  EL  10857.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, during  periods  of  acute  unemployment, 
to  provide  that  all  individuals  otherwise  eli- 
gible may  retire  with  full  benefits  there- 
under at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Bfr.RALf: 

H.  R.  10858.  A  blU  to  amend  the  TarilT  Act 
of  1030  as  It  relates  to  spring  clothespins; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JBNNINOS: 

H.  R.  10858.  A  biU  to  extend  and  expand 
the  special  milk  for  children  program  for 
an  additional  a-year  period,  to  extend  the 
program  of  expanded  milk  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  and  Armed  Forces  for 
an  additional  a-year  period,  and  to  extend 
the  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  an 
additional  2-year  period,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.R.  10860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  schoolteach- 
ers and  administrators  to  deduct  from  gross 
income  certain  expenses  txx  additional  edu- 
cation and  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R  10861.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges 
made  by  nonprofit  clube  tar  the  xise  of  facil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BCr.  LANS: 

H.R.  10862.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 


ments under  section  850  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1830,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  M«»*«f. 
By  Mr.  LBNNON: 

H.  R.  10863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  full 
acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1958  crops 
provided  for  by  section  105  (c)  of  tta*  8oU 
Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  An>roprla- 
ttons. 

By  Mr.  Mc^NTIRX: 

H.  R.  10864.  A  bill  to  make  the  provisions 
of  section  3466  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  in- 
appUcable  to  debts  due  the  SmaU  Busineos 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.  R.  10865.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  use  of 
additional  funds  for  the  1958  com,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  acreage  reserve  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  ^ 
By  Mr.  MOORS: 

H.  R.  10866.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion becaiise  of  age  in  the  hiring  and  em- 
ployment of  persons  by  Gtovemment  con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.  R.  10867.  A  biU  to   amend   Uie  Federal 
Cocl  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fxirUier 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal  mines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

B.  R.  10868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act  to  reduce  the  coverage 
requirements  upon  which  eligibility  for  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  thereunder  is  con- 
ditioned; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  R.  10869.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "disabUlty"  and  thereby  to  effec- 
tuate the  purpose  intended  by  the  Congress 
in  enacting  the  provisions  of  such  act  which 
relate  to  the  payment  of  disabUlty  Insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ICeana. 

ByMr.RADWAN: 
H.  R.  10870.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  organl- 
Batlons  of  the  blind;   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 
H.  R.  10871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural   Act   of    1949;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RED8S: 

H.  R.  10873.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  automotive  items  shaU  not  apply 
to  electrolyte  and  special  containers  there- 
for sold  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  dry- 
charge  batteries;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.  R.  10873.  A  blU  to  amend  sections  1461 
and    1469  of  title   18   of  the  United   States 
Code;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  R.  10874  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Lee  Covmty.  Fla.. 
and  the  Inter-Coimty  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.  R.  10875.  A  bm  to  check  the  growth  of 
unemployment  by  providing  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments 
for  the  construction  of  needed  public  works 
and  pubUc  improvonents;  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.  R.  10676.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  gain  on  the  conversion  of 
part  of  a  farm  remaining  after  another  part 
ot  such  farm  has  been  compulsorlly  or  in- 
volimtarUy  converted  into  mooey;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10877.  A  bin  to  provide  for  making 
payments  in  kind  under  the  acreage  reserve 


program  of  the  8oU  Bank  Aet;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  oH  Wycxnlng: 

H.  B.  10878.  A  bUl  to  suspend  the  require- 
ment for  the  performance  of  annual  labor 
on  mining  claims  heretofore  loeated  for  the 
development  and  production  of  flaslonabla 
source  material;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  InstUar  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10679.  A  bfll  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  Vxe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  CEUiEB: 

H.  R.  10880.  A  biU  relating  to  the  inabmty 
of  the  President  to  discharge  the  powers  »»yl 
duties  of  his  oflice,  and  for  other  p^rpofs; 
to  the  Committee  on  the'  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.  R.  10881.  A    biU    in*HT>g    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year   «>»M«t»n 
June  30,  1958.  and  for  other  purpoese. 
By  Mr.  OOOLCT: 

R.  J.  Res.  646.  Joint  resolution  deelgxtatlnf 
the  week  of  November  21-27.  1958,  as  Na- 
tional Farm-City  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEA£ORIAI£l 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii   memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Lifijsla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  enact  l^lslatlon  to  prmlde 
a  minimum  dairy  support  price  for  the  mar- 
keting year  starting  April  1,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ATRE3: 
R.  R.  10882.  A  bm  for  the  r^lef  of  Pleraa- 
gelo  Torre;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOTLB: 
H.  R.  10883.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Caxioe 
(Charles)    Llcea  Gomez;   to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MKTCALF: 
H.  R.  10884.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  And- 
Jelka    Kolacio    and    her    tn*"or    daughter, 
Slavka  Kolacio;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZKLENKO: 
H.  R.  10885.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
WoUner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petltioDS 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

417.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  David 
H.  Johnson.  Etraper,  Ctan,  relative  to  a  re- 
dress of  grievance,  and  requesting  prison  re- 
lief and  restoration  of  citjaenshlp;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

418.  Also,  petition  of  the  noayor,  Wausau. 
Wis.,  relative  to  the  Common  OouncU  of  the 
City  of  Wausau.  Wis.,  requesting  Congress 
to  enact  Immediate  legislation  restricting 
the  Importation  of  hardwood  plywood;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSrONS  OF  REA^ARKS 


Fehnipry  20 


Efulbiaf  Federal  Beaefits  for 
Worid  War  1  VdenuM 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARBB 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  IfXW   TOBX 
HI  THZ  HOUBK  OF  REPRBSXNTAITVSS 

Thursday,  February  20, 1958 

ICr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
H.  R.  5011,  a  bill  I  Introduced  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  1957.  This  bill  proposes  to  grant 
a  pension  of  $100  per  month  to  all  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60 
years. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  forgotten  men 
among  those  categories  of  veterans  for 
whom  the  Federal  Ooveminent  provides 
benefits.  The  fact  that  these  men  have 
been  forgotten  becomes  clearly  evident 
when  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled are  compared  to  the  benefits  made 
available  for  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  XL,  and  Korean  conflict 
.veterans. 

Let  us  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  some 
of  the  differences  which  Congress  has 
established.  The  veterans  of  Chateau 
Thierry,  Belleau  Wood,  and  their  com- 
rades have  been  given  adequate  reason  to 
conclude  that  their  coxmtry  has  passed 
them  by. 

Spanish-American  War  veterans  are 
not  only  eligible  for  more  liberal  pro- 
visions, but  the  requirements  for  quali- 
fsring  for  these  benefits  are  considerably 
less  exacting.  Any  survivor  of  the 
Spanish  War  who  has  reached  62  years 
of  age.  or  who  is  10  percent  or  more  per- 
manently disabled  through  non-service- 
oonnected  causes,  is  entitled  to  $101.59 
per  month  provided  he  served  90  days 
and  received  a  discharge  other  than  dis- 
honorable. The  age  requirement  is 
obviously  meaningless  since  the  war  was 
concluded  57  years  ago.  The  payment 
under  similar  conditions  for  men  with  a 
minimum  service  of  70  days  is  $67.73  per 
month.  Shoxild  the  condition  of  the  vet- 
eran require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person,  the  pasrment  in 
the  case  of  the  90-day-or-more  veteran 
Is  $135.35  per  month,  while  for  the  70-day 
service  it  is  $88.04. 

World  War  I  veterans  presently  re- 
ceive no  pension  on  the  basis  of  their  age, 
nor  as  a  result  of  partial  disability  for 
non-service-inciUTed  causes.  Disability 
must  be  permanent  and  complete  before 
any  eligibility  for  pension  £s  legally  es- 
tablished. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  confilct  alsd  fared  much  better 
than  World  War  I  personnel.  World  War 
I  servicemen  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  OI  bill  of  rights— the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944— with 
Its  broad  and  valuable  provisions  cover- 
ing both  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 
erans. Only  after  World  War  n  were 
such  impressive  provisions  established  by 


Ck)ngress  as  the  special  allowances  fbr  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  education  at 
all  levels,  credit  for  wartime  military 
service  under  social  security,  guaranties 
for  QI  loans  for  homes,  farms,  and!  busi- 
nesses, preferences  in  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  houses,  and  the  availabiity  of 
readjustment  allowances  for  ttioak  un- 
employed. I 

The  discrepancy  with  respect  tb  the 
World  War  I  veteran  appears  all  the  more 
Ironical  when  we  consider  several  lOther 
major  challenges  which  these  men  were 
called  upon  to  meet.  Survivors  of  the 
First  WoMd  War  were  the  only  vetjerans 
who  were  required  successively  tl>  en- 
dure a  violent  war  which  caused  tl^m  to 
be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  poisoti  gas. 
and  which  forced  them  to  fight  in  the 
mud  and  filth  of  trench  warfare.  Both 
of  these  unusual  and  drastic  wartime 
conditions  served  to  undermino^  the 
health  of  thousands  ui>on  thousands  of 
unfortunate  soldiers. 

Shortly  after  these  men  resimied  ci- 
vilian pursuits,  they  were  again  foried  to 
surmount  a  tremendous  hiirdle— the 
greatest  upheaval  our  national  eccfiomy 
has  ever  experienced.  The  great  de- 
pression which  began  with  the  severe 
stock  market  crash  of  1929  served  im- 
measurably m  helping  to  cast  so  tnany 
World  War  I  veterans  into  the  lot  ^f  the 
"lost  generation."  } 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  rapidjy  be- 
coming old  men.  It  has  been  redorted 
that  they  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  ^0,000 
per  year.  The  survivors  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  almost  impassible 
to  compete  in  the  exacting  labor  market. 
Under  present  legislation,  moreover,  rela- 
tively few  numbers  are  able  to  obtain 
pensions  or  compensation.  We  cannot 
long  continue  to  ignore  the  des^rate 
plight  of  these  deserving  veteransl  We 
must  soon  make  the  crucial  ana  in- 
evitable decision  through  the  addption 
of  favorable  legislation.  I  urge  jqpu  to 
take  the  decisive  step  today. 


'Dear  Morray,''  From  "Shera* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

\       or   ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATljirES 

Thursday.  February  20.  1958 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  f4rmer 
President  Truman  has  a  way  of  pitting 
things  that  the  American  peopl^  can 
understand.  i 

In  a  few  simple  statements  in  [reply 
to  newsmen  who  greeted  him  as  he 
alighted  from  a  train  at  Union  Station 
yesterday  he  stunmed  up  what  thd  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  today  thiaking 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

One  of  the  keenest  observations  df  the 
workings  of  the  Eisenhower  admin  stra- 


tion   comes   in  the   concise   state]  lent. 


with  which  most  people  will  agtee.  "that 
this  Republican  administration  has  the 
wrong  attitude  toward  regulatdry  agen- 
cies." 

This  administration.  Truman  replied 
to  reporters,  is  more  interestel  in  spe- 
cial interests. 

When  asked  by  the  newsmen,  who  are 
In  a  good  position  to  know,  if  there  was 
a  mess  in  Washington  that  neeids  clean- 
ing up,  Mr.  Tnmian  replied  t^at  was  a 
Republican  phrase  which  has  cdme  home 
to  roost.  I 

The  sjrmbol  of  the  Eisenhowqr  admin- 
istration's growing  political  inbnoraUty 
could  well  be  the  "Dear  Murr4y' 
from  "Sherm." 


letter 


Secoad-Class  Postal  Sabtidiei  Matt 

T 

Be  Limited  i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  GEORGE  M.  RHGIDES 

OF   FKirK8TI.VAirX* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20.  1958 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  postal-rate  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  last  year.  This  [bill  con- 
tains my  amendment,  adopted  by  the 
House,  to  limit  annual  second-class 
postal  subsidies  to  $100,000  per  indi- 
vidual publisher.  T 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  Rebate  on 
the  postal-rate  bill  last  year,  10  leading 
magazines  in  the  United  Stated  received 
subsidies  amounting  to  more  than  $32 
million.  At  the  same  time,  'these  10 
magazines  were  receiving  advertising 
revenues  amoimting  to  almost  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  year,  while  profi^  in  the 
publishing  Industry  reached  lunprece- 
drated  high  levels.  i 

The  big  magazine  publishers, las  might 
be  expected,  are  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  kill  the  subsidy-limitation 
amendment.  In  the  course  of  their 
campaign  they  are  resorting  I  to  mis- 
leading. If  not  deliberately  inaccurate, 
statements.  The  leading  frodt  m  this 
fight  is  the  Magazine  Publishep'  Asso- 
ciation, the  trade  group  for  $ome  100 
members  who  publish  375  magazines  of 
all  tsrpes,  having  a  combined  ^er  issue 
circulation  of  165  million  copies. 

Yesterday  the  MPA  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress  a  booklet  entitled  "Postal 
Primer,"  a  statement  of  the  iwafltoTin^  iq. 
dustry's  position  on  postal  pqlicy  and 
rates.  Of  course,  Mr.  Spealder,  they 
have  every  right  to  petition  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  self-interest  of  th^  mem- 
bers. However,  we  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  financial  stake  this  organi- 
zation has  in  the  postal  rate  bill,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Rhode^  amend- 
ment. We  must  therefore  be  careful  in 
taking  at  face  value  the  stat^m^ts  they 
make. 
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For  example,  page  1  of  the  BCPA  book- 
let attempts  to  show  the  dire  financial 
consequences  to  a  nimiber  of  publishers 
if  second-class  postage  rates  were  in- 
creased. In  a  footnote  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

In  1965,  86  pubUshen  of  124  magazines  re- 
XXM-tlng  to  1€PA  averaged  2.7  percent  profit 
atter  taxes.  Dollar  proflta  were  $21,218,000; 
second-claM  postage  expenditures  were 
$31,353,000. 

These  figures.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  grossly 
misleading.  They  represent  only  about 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  MPA 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  largest  pub- 
lishers have  been  excluded,  since  the  1956 
net  profits  after  taxes  of  only  4  leading 
publishers  amounted  to  $32  million. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers 
continue  to  subsidize  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers who  are  engaged  in  a  profit- 
making  enterprise,  and  who  can  well  af- 
ford to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  costs 
of  handling  and  delivering  their  maga- 
zines through  the  mails? 

Second-class  postal  subsidies  have  cost 
the  taxpayers  over  $2.5  billion  during  the 
past  11  years.  What  could  have  been 
done  with  this  amount  of  money  to  bene- 
fit all  the  people  of  our  Nation?  We 
could  have  provided  a  twelvefold  in- 
crease in  our  current  research  programs 
for  cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  illness, 
and  other  crippling  and  killing  diseases. 
Or  we  could  have  provided  enough 
school  classrooms  to  meet  the  critical 
shortages  throughout  the  Nation.  Or 
we  could  have  increased  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program  by  two 
and  a  half  times  and  provided  several 
hundred  thousand  additional  beds  in  our 
VA  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Mr.  Robert 
MacNeal.  president  of  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee  that  my  amendment  to  the 
postal  rate  bill  would  cost  his  company 
$22  million  a  year  more  postage  to  maU 
the  320  million  copies  of  their  2  major 
publications,  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  commit- 
tee last  year  he  said  that  the  proposed 
4  annual  15-percent  rate  increases 
would  add  $11  million  to  his  company's 
postage  bill.  Ttius  by  his  own  statement. ' 
Mr.  MacNeal  admits  that  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.  is  receiving  a  staggering  an- 
nual subsidy  of  more  than  $11  million  on 
Just  2  magazines. 

The  most  recent  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment estimate  shows  that  their  annual 
losses  in  handling  these  2  magazines 
was  $6,087,000  for  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  $1,917,000  for  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
or  a  total  of  $8,004,000.  It  Is  therefore 
clear  that  the  oft-criticized  cost  analysis 
methods  of  the  Department  in  figiuing 
second-class  mail  subsidies  are  actually 
on  the  conservative  side.  Curtis  is  ac- 
tually receiving  more  than  $11  million  a 
year  subsidy  on  these  2  magazines,  in- 
stead of  the  $8  million  previously  esti- 
mated by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Advertising  revenues  on  these  2  maga- 
zines last  year  amounted  to  more  than 
$117  million, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  Ilmftlng 
second-class  postal  subsidies  \s  of  great 
Importance  to  all  citizens.    Throughout 


owr  history,  subsidies  have  been  curtailed 
or  eliminated  entirely  when  they  were  no 
longer  required.  Many  airlines  are  now 
off  subsidy  payments.  Last  year  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  reducing  subsidies  to 
Industries  tlirough  the  5-year  tax  write- 
off device.  A  limitation  was  placed  on 
acreage  reserve  and  conservation  reserve 
pajrments  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
soil-bank  program.  The  magazine  pub- 
lishing industry  is  no  marginal,  shoe- 
string operation.  It  is  a  growing,  pros- 
perous, profitmaking  business  which 
does  not  need,  nor  deserve  special  postal 
subsidies  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Contrary  to  statements  made  by  those 
seeking  to  retam  this  gigantic  handout 
to  magazine  publishers,  my  subsidy- 
limiting  amendment  is  considered  ad- 
ministratively workable  and  enforclble 
by  the  Post  Office  Department.  This  as- 
surance was  given  to  me  personally  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  was  repeated 
to  a  nationwide  television  audience  over 
Ed  Murrow's  See  It  Now  report  on  the 
Post  Office  Department  last  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  resist  the  tremendous  pres- 
svu-es  being  exerted  by  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers' lobby  and  vote  to  retam  the  prin- 
ciple of  limiting  second-class  postal  sub- 
sidies in  any  postal  rate  legislation  acted 
upon  this  year. 


Retalts  of  Ibe  PabCc  Opnioa  PoD  m 
CuTeat  Issoes  Caa^acted  AaoBf  Resi- 
dents of  the  ZOtli  CoofressioMJ  District 
of  PeaasTirava 


EXTENSION  OP 


REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PZHMSTLTAirU 
IN  THX  HODSB  OF  EtEPRBSKNTATIVXa 

Thursday,  February  20, 1958 

1ST.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  cooperation  of  new^^apeis 
in  my  Congressional  District,  over  2,000 
residents  clipped  printed  questionnaires 
from  their  favorite  paper  and  returned 
them  to  me  indicating  their  views  on  15 
current  issues  of  national  importance. 

The  tabulation  which  follows  repre- 
sents a  cross  section  of  occupations  in 
the  central  Pennsylvania  area  and  in 
some  Instances  conveys  the  views  of  civic 
organizations,  high-school  classes,  and 
service  clubs.  Many  questionnaires  were 
accompanied  by  explanatory  letters 
either  qualifying  the  votes  on  various 
questions  or  commenting  on  other  issues 
of  the  day. 

The  tabulation  of  votes  on  the  15  ques- 
tions is  as  follows: 


s. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

«. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


In  view  of  One  reoent  Ulness  of  President  Elaenhover  and  the  diaeosslon  that  loDowed  ngardinc 
his  health,  how  to  you  fpcl  on  the  subject?    Pleaae  ludieate  vtaetber  ywi  fart- 
He  should  continue  tn  office  despite  hbt  health 

Or  iihoukl  he  resign  and  let  Vice  President  .\iion  take  over  the  Presidency "". 

Do  you  favor  ImrMeilag  taxes  to  support  expansion  of  our  national  defense,  iududlnc  tbiievti- 

opment  of  miasUes,  rockets,  etc.? 

Do  yon  favor  Congress  approvtn«:  the  propwial  to  dtare  our  atomic  secrets  with  friindiy'Batioos?! 

Should  foreign  aid  be  increased? 

Do  you  favor  conferences  by  the  President  with  foreign  loaders  even  thmvli  tJiey  wooIdindtMie 

heads  of  forelpn  nations  with  whom  he  does  not  alwavs  aftrec? 

Should  Enf;laad  discontinue  trading  with  Communist 'Chiaar.„.^„lIIIlIIIlI-IIIClIIH" 

Do  you  favor  admitting  Red  China  to  the  United  XationsT . I...IIIIIIII! 

Do  you  favor  the  sale  and  barter  of  farm  surpluses  to  Communist  nmttnitaf  *'" 

Do  you  favor  redaction  of  taxes  before  balanchiK  the  budget? 

I>o  you  favor  Federal  aid  lor  scdMolraora  construction? I..! 

Do  you  favor  putting  the  Poat  OAoe  Deptftment  on  a  pay-as-you-co  buic  which  would  require 

lncrca.slnK  postafce  rales? 

Do  you  favor  federally  subsldlred  power  projects? I I'JilllH.l.",. 

What  do  you  think  Coneress  should  do  aVxKit  the  Taft-Hartley  Act?: 

tjhoukl  It  be  repealed? _..„„ . ._.. 

Retained  or  amended? ___— _._..irZIIiri..I] 

H.  Which  in  your  opinion  repreaenU  the  wmnrtrwt  acrtcatttml  prosram:  ' 

HlRh  rigid  price  supports? -,---,,—„-.,., 

Flcxihle  price  supports? " 

No  price  supports?. I.."""""'"'". 

U.  Do  you  api>rove  a  proKram  of  Federal  aid  to  dlatreased  areas  mflering  frim  dmxiic  iinempioy- 
ment  problems? i 


Yes 
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Loweriaf    Retiremeat    Agt    Will 
UaaBploymcat  Crisis 


Solve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  MZW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  20.  1958 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  solve  the  serious  and  dangerous  un- 
emplosrment  crisis  that  has  hit  this 
country. 

This  tragic  unemployment  problem 
which  continues  to  worsen  each  week 
should  and  must  be  tackled  now  before 
it  develops  into  a  depression  from  which 
we  will  be  unable  to  recover  without  hav- 


ing caused  incalculable  human  suffering 
and  a  severe  blow  to  our  American  econ- 
omy and  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  lower  the  retirement  age 
for  men  and  women  to  60  during  periods 
of  acute  unemployment.  As  you  know, 
under  the  present  law  the  retirement 
age  is  65  for  men  and  62  for  women. 

With  4>^  million  unemployed  and  with 
all  signs  pointing  to  an  even  higher  fig- 
ure, the  President  and  the  Congress  have 
the  unshirking  responsibility  of  taking 
immediate  and  affirmative  action  toward 
not  only  preventing  any  further  increase 
in  imonployment  but  restoring  full  em- 
ployment 

A  recent  survey  of  Oovemment  figures 
shows  that  the  largest  group  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  are  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  45  and  the 
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number  of  men  and  womeB  In  the  60-65 
age  bracket  covered  by  social  security  Is 
over  4  mlUlon  persons.  < 

The  purpose  of  my  blU  Is  to  alleviate 
conditions  during  periods  of  acute  im- 
employment  by  offering  an  incentive  to 
older  workers  to  retire  in  order  to  make 
room  for  younger  people  in  the  employ- 
ment market. 

This  prt^Tosal  would  not  lower  the 
retirement  age  automatically  or  perma- 
nently but  would  give  the  President 
discretion,  within  certain  limits,  to  de- 
termine imder  what  circimistances  he 
would  invoke  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  limits  set  by  the  bill  are 
that  the  President  must  first  determine 
that  a  condition  of  acute  unemplosonent 
exists  generally  throughout  the  United 
States  which  there  Is  little  likelihood  of 
abating  within  a  foreseeable  period  of 
time.  The  reduction  in  the  retirement 
age  would  last  only  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  unemploy- 
ment exists. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  would  be 
beneficial  during  the  present  economic 
crisis  in  two  ways.  In  addition  to  open- 
ing up  job  opportxmltles  for  about  4  mil- 
lion younger  imemployed  workers,  It 
wouM  provide  eariier  retirement  for 
elderly  people  who  want  to  quit  work 
but  cannot  because  of  the  present  age 
restrictions. 

We  must  recognize  the  enormity  of  this 
problem  now  if  we  are  to  keep  our  Ameri- 
can economy  strong  and  healthy. 


Tke  DriTe  for  the  Natwal  Gas  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNozs 
IN  TH«  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvrsdav.  February  20.  1958 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
CoNGHKsszoNAL  RECORD  two  articles  from 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  for  Febru- 
ary 17.  1958.  revealing  that  the  drive  for 
the  natural  gas  bill  is  by  no  means  ended. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment of  mine  concerning  these  articles 
also  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks 
accompanying  these  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

(nrom  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal  for  Febru- 
ary 17.  1968] 

Toi:.SA.  OKI.A..  February  17.  1968.— The  oil 
industry  Is  snake  bitten  on  the  gas  bill. 

Tendency  is  to  write  off  the  Harris  bill  as 
dead  after  disclosure  of  Porter  letter  inviting 
oilmen  to  the  SlOO-a-plate  appreciation  din- 
ner for  Representative  Joseph  Mastin. 

But  this  is  being  changed  by  new  strategy. 

Plan  now  Is  to  delay  action  on  the  bill,  re- 
group oil's  shattered  forces  In  Washington, 
and  work  harder. 

There's  no  doubt  chances  of  the  MU  have 
been  hurt. 

But  still  the  cause  may  not  be  loet. 


Febpiary  20 
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[nrom  the  OU  and  Ctas  Journal  ct  \  ^brWy 
17, 1968] 

How  To  Okt  trb  Harris  Bnx  Pa^bbd 

On  the  next  two  pages  of  this  Issue  Is 
letter  the  Journal  Is  sending  to 
ber  of   Congress  in  support  at 
gas  bUl. 

Por  many  years  the  Journal  foi 
with  producers  for  legislation  pi 
the  Interest  of  producers.    We  all 
convince  the  public  that  what  is 
producers  is  good  for  the  Nation. 

Mow  we  say  that,  for  the  first  titne,  here 
Is  a  gas  bill  primarily  in  the  public  Interest. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  legislation  can  be — or  shoald  be — 
enacted.  | 

Previous  failures  to  amend  the  14 w  regu- 
lating gas  production  were  due.  wa  believe, 
to  disregard  of  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of 
the  general  public.  j 

Producers  set  up  the  cry  that  ^we  wuz 
robbed."    They  bored  the  public  by  rehash- 
ing the  injustice  and  illogic  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  reasoning  In  the   Phillips  decision. 

They  bemused  the  public  by  reioxuitlng 
the  hardships  imposed  on  producors.  thus 
arousing  more   skepticism  than   synpathy. 

They  confused  the  public  with  technical 
treatises  and  statistics  on  the  geological  oc- 
currence of  gas,  reserve  ratios,  dry-hole  per- 
centages, and  cost  factors.  | 

Such  arguments  are  effective  with  the 
relatively  few  who  understand  thein.  But 
the  general  public — the  gas  consuotters  and 
their  political  and  Journalistic  spokesmen — 
saw  previous  bills  simply  as  a  spec  al  favor 
for  producers  who  didn't  want  the  j  prices 
regiUated. 

And.  to  a  large  extent,  that's  wl  lat  they 
were.  Most  of  the  advocacy  of  prior  pills  was 
pitched  on  the  hardships  of  proAicers — a 
subject  about  which  the  generaF  public 
eouldnt  care  less.  \ 

This  new  Harris  bill  Is  different.  It  is 
designed  to  serve  the  public  intereit  better 
than  the  special  Interests  of  any  diyision  of 
the  gas  industry.  Perhaps  that  is  why  many 
distributors  still  oppose  it  and  scnae  pro- 
ducers arent  enthusiastic  over  it.     i 

If  the  Industry  believes,  as  the  Joxirnal 
does,  that  this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest, 
then  the  industry  should  promote  ilj  on  that 
basis  and  on  that  basis  alone. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  convince  O  Dngress- 
men,  and  others  interested,  that  moiit  of  the 
old  argvunents  both  for  and  against  ;>revious 
gas  bills  do  not  apply  to  this  one. 

Last  week's  disclosure  of  political  1  ungling 
need  not  cloud  the  issue  permane  itly.  It 
can  be  overcome  If  the  industry  will  j^omptly 
and  earnestly  stress  the  public-lntetest  rea- 
sons for  suppOTt  of  the  bill.  [ 

The  only  way  out  of  regulatory  fchaos  is 
to  demonstrate  that  here,  at  last,  is  a  bill 
for  the  long-range  benefit  of  the  coRsumins 
public.  ^ 


benefit  of  the  coRs 


Statement  by  Senator  DouglAs 
Last  Tuesday  another  crude  effcrt  of  a 
well-known  leader  of  the  oil-gas  i  idustry. 
with  campaign  contributions,  to  bull  through 
the  passage  of  legislation  to  remove  pro- 
ducers' prices  of  natural  gas  from  effective 
regiilation  was  made  public.  It  wbs  then 
generally  assumed  that  the  Harris  gfets  price 
Increase  bUl  was  dead— at  least  for  this  ses- 
sion. Even  such  an  astute  political  observer 
as  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin  was  reported  to 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  legislation 
would  not  pass  this  year.  1 

But  those  who  believed  and  beujve  that 
the  Harris  bill  la  dead,  underestimate  the 
recuperative  powers  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation.   It  rivals  the  cat  with  nine  Uves. 

Tills  oil-gas  Industry  proposal  has  been 
Introduced  in  varying  forms  in  different  Con- 
gresses going  back  more  than  10  yearsl  Twice 
it  was  vetoed,  once  on  the  merits  aiid  once 


In  the  wake  tt  airogaat  lobbylii ;  efforts  that 
created  a  scandal.  But  the  sta  Les  are  high. 
The  owners  of  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  would 
have  their  wealth  Increased  by  25  to  30  bil- 
lion  dollars  if  this  bill  were  to  become  law. 
The  producMv'  Income— and  the  consumers' 
cost — would  rise  by  an  estimate^  $700  million 
annually.  The  temptation,  the  Iprise.  Is  Just 
too  great  to  expect  the  giants  of  the  oil-gas 
industry  to  give  up  the  fight..  They  have 
not  given  up  the  fight.  i 

This  is  revealed  by  an  authorltjative  spokes- 
man for  the  Industry,  the  Oil  a|xd  Gas  Jour- 
nal, which  In  its  issue  of  Pebnlary  17.  1958. 
announces  that  all  is  not  losts.  the  Harris 
biU  can  still  be  passed  and  that,  a  new  strat- 
egy has  t>een  evolved.  The  plati  is  to  delay 
action  on  the  biU.  regroup  oil's  shattered 
forces  in  Washington,  and  work  harder. 

On  page  61  of  the  same  issue  of  the  OU 
and  Gas  Journal,  the  new  strategy  la  spelled 
out  In  some  detaU  in  an  editorial.  The 
Journal  says  that  the  Indtistry,  must  try  to 
convince  the  Congress  that  the  gas  bill.  1968 
version,  is  not  an  Industry  billjr  not  a  pro- 
ducers' blU,  not  even  an  oU-gas  blU.  but  a 
bUl  "primarily  In  the  public  Intt-est."  Then 
on  pages  62  and  63  in  An  Open  Letter  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Harris  Bill,  the  Industry 
pubUcaUon  says:  "H.  R.  8525:  (the  Harris 
bUl)  is  different  from  prevloRs  gas  bills. 
The  Harris-FvUbright  bUl — vetoM  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1956 — wa&  frankly,  a 
'producers'  bill.'  So  was  the  Keo:  bill,  vetoed 
by  President  Truman  in  195oT  This  new 
bill.  H.  R.  8525,  is  not."  I 

Certainly  the  new  Harris  blllj  is  different. 
It  has  a  new  number.  It  hasja  new  date. 
Half  its  name  is  new.  It  is  in  a  new  form. 
But.  it  serves  the  same  purpose* — removal  of 
producers'  prices  on  interstate  sales  from 
effective  regulation  in  the  puRlic  interest. 
The  gas  bill.  1958  version,  is  ^pported  by 
the  same  oil-gas  producer  Interests  that 
supported  the  vetoed  bills  of  19160  and  1956. 
The  1958  version  uses  the  same  jthony  stand- 
ard as  in  the  1956  bill,  "reasonable  market 
price" — which  means  whatever  tbe  traffic  will 
bear — ^to  try  to  fool  the  public  into  believing 
that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
still  have  regulatory  authority  «>ver  produc- 
ers' prices.  Interestingly  enough,  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  two-page  Opfn  Letter  to 
Congress  omits  this  key  fact,  f escribing  It 
vaguely  as  a  "value  approach."    i 

The  OU  and  Gas  Journal  Wttempts  to 
argue  that  the  Harris  measure  is  not  a  pro- 
ducers', pipelines',  or  distributers'  bill,  but 
that  it  is  a  public  Interest  bin.  But  who 
wrote  the  bUl?  It  appears  to  be  generally 
conceded  that  the  producers,  the  pipelines 
and  the  distributors  furnished  the  basic 
draft.  Chairman  Kuykendall  Rdmitted  in 
testimony  before  the  House  In^rstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  he 
called  up)on  selected  representatives  of  these 
three  elements  of  the  industry ,  to  assist  In 
drafting  a  bUl.  He  and  others  itvealed  that 
Industry  spokesmen  on  their  own  initiative 
also  worked  on  a  draft,  and  thit  there  was 
no  attempt  to  bring  representaitlves  of  the 
consumers  into  these  drafting  sessions.  In 
fact,  FPC  Chairman  KuykendM  told  the 
HoUEe  committee  that  he  did  Rot  know  of 
"sufficient  consumer  groups"  whi  could  have 
been  brought  in.  T 

Of  course,  more  than  three  s^ore  mayors, 
dozens  of  State  utility  commisslbners.  many 
governors,  and  a  long  list  of  consumer  groups 
have  been  publicly  opposing  sucti  legislation 
for  some  years.  These  Indl^du&ls  and 
groups  representing  the  pubU<fs  Interests, 
the  consumers,  were  not  In  on  the  drafting 
of  the  Harris  bill,  but  they  have  istated  their 
vigorous  opposition  to  it.  I  subiilt  that  the 
mayors,  governors,  utlUty  commissioners,  and 
other  consiuner  representatives  are  better 
able  to  tell  the  Congress  whera  the  pubUc 
Interest  Ues  than  is  the  oil-gas  industry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aa>ects  of  the 
open  letter  that  the  OU  and  Qas  Journal 
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has  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress  ts  that 
while  they  clmlm  that  the  Harris  bUl  is  dif- 
ferent from  previous  gas  bills,  the  arguments 
they  use  to  support  its  pasaag*  are  vlrtuaUy 
identical  to  thOM  used  In  support  of  the 
Harrls-Pulbrlght  bUl  In  1966  and  1956  and 
the  Kerr  bill  in  1949  and  1950.  I  don't  blame 
the  oU-gas  forces  for  not  having  changed 
their  arguments — the  essential  aim  and  ef- 
fect of  the  legislation  have  not  changed. 
Its  principal  supporters  and  beneficiaries  re- 
main the  giants  of  the  oil-gas  Industry.  Its 
principal  opponents  remain  the  mayors,  gov- 
ernors, public  utility  commissions,  and  pub- 
lic interest  groups  from  gas-consximing  areas. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  articles  give  us 
fair  warning  that  the  gas  blU  Is  not  dead. 
It  is  Just  being  delayed  "until  the  fire  is 
cooled,"  to  use  the  expression  of  the  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  quoted  in  the 
OU  and  Gas  Journal. 

The  opponents  of  the  bUl,  therefore,  would 
be  well  advised  to  continue  to  bring  the 
issues  involved  in  the  substance  of  the  gas 
bill  before  the  American  people.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  the  effort  to 
educate  the  public  and  the  Congress  on  the 
true  demerits  of  the  Harris  bill. 

The  fact  that  poUtical  leaders  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  Improper 
methods  used  to  advance  the  gas  bill  is 
well  and  good.  But  quite  apart  from  those 
disclosures,  the  bill  is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  and  should  be  argued  and  defeated 
on  the  merits.  The  improprieties  of  the  in- 
dustry boosters  of  thU  legUlation  merely 
afford  a  further  opportunity  to  bring  out 
the  true  facts  about  the  bUl  whUe  pubUo 
attention  is  focused  on  it. 

Bssentially  the  bill  would  remove  effective 
Federal  regulation  of  natural -gas  producers' 
prices  on  interstate  sales  and  leave  the  more 
than  24.5  million  natural-gas-consximing 
famiUes  the  captives  of  the  producers.  Be- 
cause of  the  distribution  system,  competition 
does  not  operate  to  keep  producers'  prices 
Just  and  reasonable.  On  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent prices  demanded  In  the  field,  consxim- 
ers'  costs  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
$700  million  more  annually  than  they  are 
now  If  the  bUl  should  pass. 

No  one  would  profit  from  the  passage  of 
the  bill  except  the  gas  producers,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  our  natural  gas  Is  produced 
by  a  few  giant  oil-gas  companies  and  a  hand- 
ful of  large  pipeline  companies.  These  oil- 
gas  companies  are  about  the  most  profitable 
enterprises  in  America  today. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the 
mayors,  governors,  and  others  who  have  been " 
taking  this  issue  to  the  people.  I  hope  they 
wUl  keep  it  up  and  not  relax  their  efforts. 
Thus,  they  may  help  lu  to  defeat  this  meas- 
ure on  its  merits. 


Case  lastihite  of  Tecbaolofy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  lUNSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVXS 

Thursday.  February  20.  1958 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment,  when  America  is  concerned  as 
never  before  with  the  quaUty  of  its  engi- 
neering and  scientific  education.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Cleveland  insti- 
tution that  has  been  a  dynamic  force  in 
engineering  education  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  a  privately  supported 
school  of  engineering,  science,  and  man- 


agement, has  recently  more  than  re- 
doubled its  efforts  to  provide  the  trained 
leadership  this  Nation  demands.  The 
dramatic  story  of  the  progress  of  Case  is 
told  by  T.  Keith  Glennan,  in  a  recetftly 
issued  report  summarizing  his  10  years 
as  fourth  president  of  Case  Institute  of 
Technology.  This  report  gives  definite 
proof  that  his  institution  has  had  the 
foresight  to  recognize  our  need  for  qual- 
ity in  preparing  for  the  challenge  of  the 
future.  Under  Dr.  Glennan,  Case  Insti- 
tute has  made  progress  at  a  rate  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  American 
technical  education.  It  has  become,  in 
the  past  decade,  one  of  the  outstanding 
engineering  schools  in  the  entire  Nation, 
pioneering  in  such  fields  as  operations 
research,  management  development,  nu- 
clear physics,  and  aerodynamics. 

Fortunately,  the  contributions  of  Case 
and  Dr.  Qlennan  are  not  only  recognized 
in  Cleveland,  but  in  an  increasing  broad 
area  across  the  Nation.  An  editorial  in 
the  Cleveland  Press,  headed  "Ten  Excit- 
ing. Useful  Years."  said: 

By  any  yardstick,  the  growth  of  Case  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  the  past  10  years  has 
been  spectacular.  The  physical  plant  has 
doubled.  The  faculty  has  expanded  from  132 
to  18i  and.  by  the  academic  measure  of  de- 
grees and  other  honors,  has  also  increased 
Immeasurably  in  distinction.  The  financial 
resources  of  the  school  have  been  tremen- 
doxuly  strengthened  and  faculty  salaries  have 
been  raised  by  half.  Case  has,  as  well,  sub- 
stantially increased  its  student  body,  thus 
responding  ably  to  the  immense  pressxire  for 
more  and  l>etter  engineers.  This  report  is 
brimming  with  detail,  but  it  is  notably  sUent 
on  what  is  unquestionably  the  main  reason 
for  the  progress  it  describes.  That  reason  is 
CHennan  hlmstif .  He  has  projected  Case  into 
the  front  rank  of  engineering  schools,  and 
the  exciting  forward  thrust  which  has  carried 
It  upward  shows  no  signs  at  faltering. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  had  this  to 
say.  editorially: 

Case  Institute  of  Technology  has  been  tak- 
ing giant  strides,  and  President  T.  Keith 
Glennan  provides  informative  and  Impressive 
reading  in  his  current  report  in  which  he 
summarizes  his  10  years  at  the  helm.  For 
the  future  of  Case,  President  Glennan  notes 
the  need  for  other  buildings  (a  $6.5  miUlon 
campaign  is  in  progress)  and  still  more 
buildings  after  1960,  as  its  part  in  the  ex- 
tensive University  City — the  circle  master 
plan  announced  3  months  ago. 

In  all  of  this  progress — fut\ire  as  well  as 
past — money  must  be  mixed  with  brains. 
That  Case  has  a  tremendoiis  array  of  intel- 
lectual leaders  from  Dr.  Glennan  on,  is  amply 
proved  day  after  day  in  classrooms  and  labs. 
That  it  must  be  generously  supported  with 
gifts  from  btisiness  and  individuals  must  be 
remembered  and  repeated.  The  reason  otir 
material  progress  is  at  the  level  we  enjoy, 
and  the  reason  we  can  hope  to  see  that  level 
elevated  is  that  Case  and  schools  like  it 
have  functioned  as  free  institutions  giUded 
by  dedicated  men. 

Another  excellent  summary  appeared 
In  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Cleveland 
News.    It  said,  in  iMirt: 

The  fine  vision  and  progress  of  Case  In- 
stitute of  Technology  over  the  last  10  years 
has  been.  In  a  sense,  anticipatory:  the 
school  Is  now  geared  to  meet  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  challenge  which  con- 
fronts the  Nation.  Case  Tech  has  enlarged 
its  stature  and  Influence  tremendously. 
Behind  this  i»'omotional  enterprise  and  re- 
vision of  cuiTlculums  are  the  drive,  foresight, 


and  personality  of  Case's  fourth  pveaUteat. 
Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennan.  its  astut*  board  of 
trustees,  and  a  vltalUsed  alumni. 

Cleveland  Is  proud  of  Case  and  Its  •dheiar* 
ship  and  the  guiding  genltis  of  Dr.  Glennan. 
lU  direction  Is  clearly  toward  an  evan  larger 
future. 

Tliese  quotations  are  an  indication 
that  the  American  peotrie  are  not  only 
aware  of  the  continuing  and  increasing 
importance  of  education,  but  that  in  In- 
stitutions like  Case  and  its  president,  we 
have  liad  the  educational  leaders  who 
early  set  themselves  to  work  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  to  this  Nation. 


Right  of  the  BUnd  to  Self-ExpressioB  a^ 
OrfanizatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  PROXMIRE 

or  wiacoNsur 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  20. 1958 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  8. 
2411.  introduced  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenncot].  is. 
I  believe,  a  most  worthy  and  desirable 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  The  bill 
aims  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  blind 
citizens  to  self-expression  through  (or- 
ganizations of  their  choice. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  there  Is  one 
of  the  most  active  ccxnponents  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  movement.  Mr.  George  Card,  of 
Madison.  Mr.  Card  and  his  organiza- 
tion have  obtained  in  Wisconsin  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  programs  of  reha- 
bilitation and  assistance  for  the  blind 
that  exists  ansrwhere  in  the  country. 

I  am.  therefore,  happy  to  support  the 
proposed  legislation,  which  will  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  blind  citizens  else- 
where to  achieve  the  same  results 
through  organization. 

Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Clkmknt  Zablocki, 
of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author  of  such  a  bilL 
I  hope  that  these  bills  will  receive  the 
rapid  and  favorable  consideration  they 
deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Statkicxnt  bt  SxMAToa  PaoxmsE 

America  Is  the  Nation  which  above  all 
others  is  dedicated  to  the  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  dignity  of  tiie  IndlvlduaL 
The  architects  of  our  Constitution  were 
aealous  to  erect  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The 
Individual  Is  guaranteed  the  right  to  speak 
as  he  likes,  write  as  he  likes,  worship  or  not 
worship  as  he  likes.  He  is  fully  protected 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  selsures. 
from  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  from  tba 
abrogation  of  his  contracts  and  so  forth.  In 
the  Judicial  processes  his  rights  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  deference,  even  at  the  rtok 
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of  delay,  obstruction  or  f  nutratlon  of  Justice. 
In  •  myriad  of  ways  the  law  dRxnonatrates 
Its  solicitude  for  the  individual,  no  nuitter 
how  far  he  seems  to  have  removed  himself 
from  the  pale  of  society. 

And  this  solicitude  pervades  all  phases  of 
our  thought  and  all  our  institutions.  In 
education,  we  strive  to  give  the  child  every 
opportunity  and  every  encotiragement  to  de- 
velop his  own  special  talents  and  interests, 
with  the  minimum  of  compulsion.  In  medi- 
cine, the  last  flickering  spark  of  hTiman  life 
must  be  preserved  to  the  last  possible 
moment.  In  religion,  every  shade  of  doc- 
trine and  ritual  has  its  adherents  and  its 
expression.  In  business,  we  still  cling  to  the 
ideal  of  affording  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  stake  his  Judgment  and  skill  in  the  area 
and  manner  of  his  choice.  In  the  field  of 
social  work,  everything  possible  is  done  to  re- 
deem the  criminal,  to  salvage  the  delinquent, 
to  heal  the  mentally  deranged,  to  develop 
the  retarded  and  occasionally  even  to  facili- 
tate the  blossoming  of  genius  and  to  edu- 
cate, train,  and  assist  the  physically  disabled. 
We  revel  In  the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
triumph  over  adversity  and  nullify  the  de- 
crees of  birth  and  circumstance. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  Indi- 
vidual cannot  attain  the  fullest  measure  of 
expression  and  achievement  unless  he  is  free 
to  associate  and  combine  with  other  indi- 
viduals in  similar  conditions  or  with  similar 
aims  and  aspirations.  Thus,  included  among 
the  rights  which  were  enshrined  in  the  Con- 
stitution Is  that  of  freedom  of  assembly. 
Ifven  in  the  frontier  community  where 
nigged  individualism  probably  reached  its 
most  luxuriant  fruition,  each  man  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  his  fellows.  The  society  of  Davy  Crockett 
and  Johnny  Appleseed  was  also  the  society 
of  the  quilting  bee,  the  hxisking  bee,  and  the 
vigilante  committee. 

As  the  Nation  grew  In  size  and  In  complex- 
ity. It  became  ever  more  difficult  for  the  lone 
Individual  to  combat  the  forces  of  natiue 
and  of  society  without  the  help  of  bis  fel- 
lows. Since  the  power  of  big  business,  big 
government,  and  big  labor  burgeoned,  the 
Isolated  individual  became  ever  more  help- 
less. But  by  Joining  his  efforts  and  his  in- 
fluence to  those  of  his  fellows  with  similar 
goals,  his  strength  was  multiplied  many- 
fold.  He  could  improve  his  living  conditions, 
exchange  valuable  information  and  experi- 
ence, wrest  concessions  from  government,  or 
remove  inequities  and  discriminations. 

A  large  group  of  our  blind  citizens  have 
f oimd  that  they  must  unite  to  advance  their 
own  Interests.  Excluded  from  normal  par- 
ticipation in  most  other  groups,  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  uniting  their  strength  with  that 
of  their  fellow  blind.  Being  confronted  with 
deeprooted  prejudices  and  misconceptions 
about  the  blind,  they  feel  impelled  to  Join  in 
a  concerted  assault  to  remove  them  by  a  well- 
designed  and  well-directed  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. Being  confronted  by  problems  of 
adaptation  and  improvisation  in  which  the 
experience  of  other  blind  people  can  be  of 
Immeasurable  assistance,  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  come  together  to  exchange 
Ideas. 

The  blind,  therefore,  have  formed  organi- 
sations in  various  communities  throughout 
the  country.  These  have  affiliated  into  State 
organizations  in  44  States,  which  in  turn  are 
federated  Into  one  national  organization.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  which  ag- 
gregates a  membership  of  40,000.  I  am  proud 
that  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  has  con- 
tributed not  only  one  of  the  most  active 
components  of  this  organization,  the  Wis- 
consin Council  of  the  Blind,  but  that  it  Is 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  George  Card, 
of  UadlBon,  who  has  given  most  lavishly  of 
bis  time,  his  energry.  his  deep  understanding, 
and  his  varied  and  considerable  abilities. 
He  holds  the  oa<M  of  first  vice  president  of 
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the  federation,  fund-raising  chalmian,  un- 
official organizer,  editor  of  its  official  organ 
the  Braille  Monitor,  representative;  on  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  a  unique 
place  in  the  esteem  and  affections  both  of 
his  fellow  blind  and  of  his  fellow  cittlzens  in 
general.  j 

The  work  of  the  Wisconsin  council  reflects 
the  wisdom  and  persistence  of  Mr.  dard  and 
many  other  able  blind  citizens  of  n^  native 
State.  The  organization  has  fought;  for  and 
obtained  in  Wisconsin  one  of  the  niost  en- 
lightened programs  of  rehabilitationTof  vend- 
ing-stand administration,  and  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  blind  that  exists  a|iywhere 
In  the  country. 

The  organization  contains  as  oi 
components    a    group    of    vendlng-i 
operators  who  meet  regxUarly  to 
experiences  and  ideas  for   Improvl 

businesses,  and  every  one  of  whom 

abled  to  become  established  in  busliiess  be- 
cause of  a  loan  from  the  organization. 

Another  branch  of  the  council  isl  an  or- 
ganization of  vending-stand  operators  who 
have  combined  to  make  the  Wlsconslta  vend- 
ing-stand program  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ingly successful  in  the  country.         T 

Another  project  which  this  organization 
of  blind  people  conducts  is  the  Badger  Home, 
where  living  accommodations  and  bdard  are 
provided  to  blind  people  at  cost.        ' 

Still  another  is  the  sponsorship  of  A  visual- 
aids  clinic,  where  glasses  can  be  procured 
which  enable  persons  to  read  who  have  only 
a  very  slight  amount  of  residual]  vision. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  [organi- 
zation, Wisconsin  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  the  placement  of  blind  people  in  fompet- 
itlve  industry,  commerce,  and  the  i  profes- 
sions. 

These  successes  were  achieved  thnii'gh  or- 
ganization by  Wisconsin's  blind  citlEens  by 
their  own  concerted  and  effective  eff^ts.  and 
against  some  resistance.  Wisconsin  oow  rec- 
ognizes the  value  of  Its  organize^  blind 
movement,  but  unfortunately,  blind  jcitlzens 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  situatioti  every- 
where. In  some  instances,  they  find  tke  blind 
are  still  regarded  as  wards  who  must  {be  kept 
under  constant  surveillance  and  Supervi- 
sion, rather  than  stimulated  and  helped  to 
attain  self-reliance  and  self-support  as  they 
desire.  Many  of  the  bUnd  need  the  [services 
of  agencies  which  are  still  particulat-ly  vul- 
nerable to  these  misconceptions  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind.  For  this  reason,  the  federation 
has  asked  Congress  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  blind  citizens  to  freedom  of 
expression  and  assembly. 

S.  2411,  introduced  by  the  Senal 
Massachusetts  [Senator  Kennedy  ], 
afford  this  protection  by  requiring  1 

retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wc 

institute  procedxires  assuring  that  Federal 
administrators  will  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  blind  to  organize.  Jbe  bill 
would  also  make  grants  to  the  States  depend- 
ent on  State  administrators  and  employees 
desisting  from  such  interference.  And 
finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  organizations  of  the  blind  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  affect!  nu  the 
blind.  ^ 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable.  Surely  this  Nation-  which 
values  so  highly  the  rights  of  thfe  Indi- 
vidual, will  not  withhold  its  protectldn  from 
this  small  but  worthy  group  of  Individuals. 
Surely  it  wUl  encourage  them  to  realiie  their 
fullest  potentialities  by  imiting  forlnutual 
assistance  and  protection.  ( 

Surely  the  experience,  the  understkndlng. 
and  the  vital  Interest  which  they  have  In 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  th#  blind 
should  be  tapped  by  the  formulators  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  through  consultation  with 
them.  There  are  many  who  will  gjve  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  arid  Wel- 
fare the  approach  which  regards  thl^bUnd 
person  as  a  statistic,  a  problem  in]  social 
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engineering,  a  Mr.  X  In  a  social  casebook,  or 
a  subject  for  medical  experimentation.  But 
where  else  except  from  these  organizations 
of  the  blind  can  it  learn  the  impact  of  blind- 
ness upon  the  life  of  human  \  beings,  the 
insight  that  is  gained  by  huma^  experience, 
and  the  inspiration  that  is  genet'ated  by  the 
undaunted  human  spirit? 

Our  governmental  experts  oug^t  not  to  be 
permitted  to  disdain  this  huma^  experience, 
Insight,  and  inspiration.  The  bi$  Introduced 
by  Senator  Kennsot  will  facililtate  its  full- 
est development  and  expression. .  I  shall  give 


it  my  unqualified  support,  ami 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 


I  urge  my 


Address  by  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hompbrej, 
of  Minnesota,  Before  Minnisote  Asso- 
ciation of  Stadent  CoonciU  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIl^  STATES 

Thursday,  Febrtutry  20,.  1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Ptesident.  it 
was  my  privilege  to  address  ^e  Minne- 
sota State  Association  of  Student  Coun- 
cils at  their  annual  meetlii^  In  Thief 
River  Falls,  November  8,  19571 

This  student  council  association  repre- 
sents the  elected  study  leaqers  of  our 
Mliuiesota  high  schools.  Hete  we  find 
bright,  alert,  inquiring  young  i^inds  seek- 
ing answers  to  the  many  perplexing  issues 
which  confront  our  society.  It  Is  always 
a  real  privilege  and  a  challenge  to  speak 
to  this  group.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  conseni  to  have 
printed  in  the  Concressioniil  Record 
the  text  of  my  address  prepared  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Association  of  Student  Councils. 

There  being  no  objection,  lihe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  [ 

Address  Bkpoxz  Miknebota  Association  of 
Student  Coxtncils  bt  Senatos  Hdbeht  H.  . 
HuMPHitrr,  NovEM BES  8, 1957 
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Every  time  I  think  about  th^  Russian 
sateUites  saUing  over  our  hea4s  every  90 
minutes,  the  thought  Is  broughti  home  hard 
to  me  that  some  150,000  topnptch  young 
Americans,  this  year,  and  last  year,  and  the 
year  before  that,  did  not  go  on  Ito  college — 
Just  because  of  financial  dlfflci)Itles.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thoiisand  students  out 
of  the  top  echelon  of  their  clasps  in  high 
school  did  not  go  on  to  study  In  college — 
just  because  of  a  lack  of  meaiu  to  pay  for 
college. 

How  many  of  those  who  did  not  go  to 
college  10  years  ago.  for  that  siLme  reason, 
would  now  be  available  to  help  our  coimtry 
in  its  desiierate  shortage  of  scientists  and 
engineers — had  they  had  the  chance? 

Every  time  I  get  a  briefing  from  the  State 
Department  specialists  on  the  Bflddle  East. 
or  India,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Asian- 
African  world  where  the  United  states  vital 
interests  are  increasingly  concetned.  I  am 
appalled  once  again  by  the  fact  [that  only  a 
handful  of  Americans  can  talk  tike  language 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  AfrlcJ— let  alone 
of  Europe.  The  lack  of  a  common  lang^uage 
is  an  almost  unsiu-mountable  hardier  at  times 
to  the  transmission  and  exchange  of  ideas. 
Yet  too  few  American  studenta  today  are 
preparing  through  langxiage  and  Srea  stiidies 
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for  tbs  ChsHwigs  of  Amsrloa^i  growing  role  in 
Xham  vast,  underdeveloped  areas  ot  the  world. 

Tbs  iMt  10  yean  tisve  seen  almost  in- 
credible changes  in  our  world. 

AtomlA  energy — with  all  Its  i«n»t»fT«»>g 
dangers  and  unlimited  opportunlUee — Is  In- 
truding into  our  lives  more  each  month. 
We  have  a  bear  by  the  tail,  a  locomotive  that 
threatens  to  run  away  down  hlU  with  us. 
We  have  to  tame  this  great  power  before  It 
enslaves  us.  or  destroys  us. 

The  beep-beep-beep  of  the  first  Russian 
satellite  told  ua  that  we  have  crossed  an- 
other threshold — into  the  age  of  space  flight. 

No  longer  Is  it  Idle  speculation  that  man 
may  some  day  reach  the  moon  and  the 
planets.  The  new  speeds  of  today — of  a 
revolutionary  nature — are  destroying  all  our 
old  ideas  of  space  and  distance,  revolution- 
izing military  strategy,  revealing  new  con- 
cepts of  communication  and  travel. 

These  profoundly  important  technological 
breakthroughs  have  made  almost  desperate 
the  problem  of  providing  enough  scientists 
and  technicians  of  stUBcient  quality  to  re- 
gain, and  hold,  world  leadership  in  the 
technological  race. 

But  the  vast  political  changes  in  the  world. 
In  the  relationship  between  nations,  the 
breakup  of  the  old  colonial  empires,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Soviet  empire  headed  by  ruth- 
less and  tenacious  leaders,  the  birth  of  new 
nations,  and  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
In  Asia  and  Africa — these  political-social 
changes  in  the  world  pose  an  equal  challenge 
to  American  leadership. 

They  dramatise  the  Imperative  need  to 
find  among  our  young  people,  not  only  brtl- 
liant  research  and  technical  workers,  but 
also  leaden  for  the  next  generation  In  every 
area  of  our   social   and   economic  life. 

If  we  needed  more  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians 10  years  ago,  we  need  them  doubly 
now.  If  we  needed  then  more  joung  people 
trained  to  work  with  the  peoples  of  other 
nations,  and  to  lead  our  own.  we  need  them 
doubly  now. 

If  we  needed  in  1047  to  seek  out  and 
encotirage  creative,  Industrious,  intelligent 
men  and  women  for  every  field  of  American 
effort,  that  need  Is  more  Imperative,  more 
desperate  than  ever  before. 

For  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  back- 
ward i>easant  nation  that  was  the  Soviet 
Union  even  SO  yean  ago  has  raised  Itself — 
at  what  cost  in  human  suffering  and  the  loss 
of  human  dignity  we  can  only  estimate — to  a 
high  level  of  technological  accomplishment. 
This  remarkable  feat  cannot  help  but  at- 
tract the  young  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
themselves  now  taking  their  first  faltering 
steps  out  of  their  age-old  poverty  and  domi- 
nation by  colonialism.  The  sputnik  merely 
dramatizes  the  whole  broad  field  of  Soviet 
accomplishments. 

It  is  not  only  Soviet  missiles  and  rockets 
that  face  us.  There  is.  Indeed,  a  formidable 
Soviet  military  challenge.  In  the  form  of  in- 
tercontinental ballistics  missiles,  in  a  vast 
fieet  of  missile-equipped  submarines,  and  In 
its  huge  standing  army.  We  do  face  a  shrewd 
and  ruthless  Soviet  leader — not  at  all  ad- 
verse to  the  use  of  threats  and  of  force,  if 
need  be.  And  it  is  literally  true  that  we  have, 
through  the  most  incredible  kind  of  com- 
placency, permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  leave 
us  some  months,  and  perhaps  years.  ))ehlnd 
in  rockets  and  missiles. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is  not 
only  Soviet  missiles  and  rockets  we  face. 
Niklta  Khrushchev  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  across  the  board.  He  boasts  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  supreme  in  nuclear  power, 
in  consumer-goods  production,  in  ciiltural 
activities.  In  agricultural  production.  In  edu- 
cation. 

Tea.  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
representing  the  great  uncommitted  weight 
of  the  world's  manpower  and  resources,  are 
watching  intensely  the  onnishing  Soviet  drive 
in  science  and  technology. 


It  is  time  we  realised  that  the  Soviet  Is 
waging  aU-out  ¥rar  on  us,  and  that  we  are 
locked  in  a  struggle  which  will  demand  every 
resource  of  our  intelUgenoe  and  oxii  spirit  if 
we  are  to  survive.  We  are  in  a  one-game 
world  series  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  innings. 

The  two  sputniks  are  signs  in  the  sky  that 
the  race  between  the  Soviet  world  and  the 
West  has  entered  a  new,  a  deeper,  a  more 
profound  dimension.  We  have  been  shocked 
into  a  realization  that  we  must  engage  the 
Soviet  in  every  area  in  which  human  intel- 
ligence can  be  brought  to  bear  but  our  own 
leaden  have  not  yet  charted  the  way  for 
our  NaUon  to  piUl  itself  out  of  the  spiritual 
and  psychological  doldrums  of  the  past  weeks. 

We  should  not  fear  this  oompeUtion.  We 
should  welcome  it. 

First  of  all,  we  must  decide  to  compete. 

That  is  a  decision  which  must  be  taken  by 
the  President,  specificaUy.  but  ultimately  it 
must  be  taken  by  us  aU,  as  a  people,  as  a 
Nation.  I  am  not  sure  that  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  our  people  have  yet  actually  made  up 
ttkelr  minds  that  we  must  compete.  We  have 
not  yet  faced  up  to  the  implications  of  this 
.competition.  We  have  not  really  assayed  the 
costs  in  energy,  in  money,  in  worry,  in  sac- 
rifice, to  compete  effectively  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  across  the  board. 

A  second  great  decision  we  must  make,  if 
we  are  to  compete  effectively.  Is  that  there 
must  be  a  fundamental  change  in  America 
toward  the  Intellectuals — the  scholan  In  our 
midst. 

What  America  needs  Is  more  eggheads  and 
fewer  fatheads. 

I  agree. 

Anti-lntellectualism — the  fear  and  distrust 
of  thinking  people — is  a'  disease  we  simply 
mxist  stamp  out.  We  caiuiot  afford  any  more 
the  luxxiry  of  laughing  at  eggheads  as  too 
often  some  have  done,  or  of  suggesting  there 
is  something  treasonable  about  being  an 
IntellectuaL 

It  was  Soviet  eggheads  who  got  the  sput- 
niks off  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  American 
eggheads  who  get  our  Nation  off  the  groimd — 
if  we  but  give  them  the  support  they  need! 

Frankly,  I  am  on  an  egghead  search.  I  am 
looking  for  more  scientists  and  engineen, 
more  gifted  yoimg  people  in  every  field  of 
American  effort. 

And  I  predict  that  since  the  laimchlng  of 
the  two  sputniks,  the  whole  country  wiU  be 
out  looking  for  eggheads  before  long.  We 
have  them.  They  are  here.  You  have  quite 
a  collection  right  hen  in  your  auditorium. 
But  one  needs  to  find  them  all,  to  encourage 
them,  to  help  them. 

Not  all  eggheads  are  geniuses.  Not  all  egg- 
heads are  potential  scientists  and  engineers. 
An  egghead  is  simply  a  thinking,  reflecting 
person,  who  may  well  have  a  strong  streak 
of  creativity  in  him— or  her.  The  basic  hall- 
marks of  the  egghead  are  concern  primarUy 
with  ideas,  a  restless,  inquiring  mind;  a  dedi- 
cation to  something  higher  and  outside  him- 
self. 

Some  are  hard  Iwiled  and  some  are  soft 
boiled — but  we  need  them  all,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  American  people  and  our 
United  States  Government  decided  to  make 
it  possible  tat  a  far  higher  percentage  of 
young  potential  scholan  to  move  up  Into 
positions  of  leadership! 

I  have  indicated  my  distress  over  the  fact 
that  150.000  bright  young  Americans  every 
3rear  do  not  even  go  on  to  college  after  high- 
school  graduation  Isecause  of  financial  difll- 
cultles  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  how 
many  thousands  more  promising  yo\ing  peo- 
ple have  to  drop  out  of  college  after  a  year  or 
two.  for  the  same  reason?  We  know  it  is  the 
leading  cause  ot  dropouts  after  the  fresh- 
man year.  How  many  truly  brilliant  schol- 
ars find  It  neee— ary  to  forgo  postgradxiate 
work  because  they  have  to  get  out  and  make 
a  living  for  their  families? 


I  ]ust  dont  think  we  can  any  longer  afford 
to  look  on  these  losses  among  our  budding 
InteUeetual  leadership  as  something  that 
lent  our  business  and  our  Nation's  business. 

We  can  no  longer  view  these  drop-outs  and 
failures  to  proceed  educationally  as  simply 
personal  tragedies.  They  are — each  and 
every  one — a  loss  to  mm  all.  a  loss  to  our 
society,  a  loss  to  the  Free  World. 

Every  time  a  gifted  young  man  or  woman 
fails  to  go  on  to  college,  or  has  to  drop  out  at 
college  because  of  a  lack  of  financial  support, 
we  lose  a  battle  in  the  cold  war.  In  this  total 
struggle  between  ways  of  life,  we  mxist  en- 
gage the  enemy  in  depth.  We  must  have 
reserves.    We  must  look  far  Into  the  future. 

There  are  many,  many  things  we  can  do  to 
cut  our  losses  of  this  nature,  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  using  effectively  all  the  vast 
creative  forces  that  lie  within  the  ranks  of 
our  young  people  today.  I  shall  outline  for 
you  in  a  moment  some  of  the  things  I  believe 
our  Federal  Government  can  and  should  do, 
through  new  legislation,  to  prevent  this  tre- 
mendous waste  of  good  brainpower. 

But  I  want  to  emphasise  that  not  every" 
thing  can  be  done  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  task  of  providing  genuine 
educational  opportunity  for  our  young  peo- 
ple must  inevitably  fall  largely  to  oui  local 
commimltles  and  school  districts,  our  school 
boards,  and  the  local  taxpayers  who  inx>vlde 
the  salaries  for  teachen,  and  the  dassrooms 
and  the  books. 

It  Is  also  a  very  real  challenge  to  student 
councils. 

We  must  have  more  teachen,  and  we  must 
have  better  teachers.  That  means  higher 
teachen'  salaries,  so  that  a  teacher  can  afford 
to  work  at  only  one  Job,  so  that  he  or  she  can 
afford  to  take  further  training  during  the 
svunmer  months.  An  average  salary  of  •4,430 
Is  luithlnkably  low. 

Industry's  higher  salaries  are  bidding  away 
our  teachers — particularly  our  science  and 
mathematics  teachen.  Just  to  cite  one  flg- 
tire — only  about  half  of  the  chemistry  and 
biology  teacher  gradtutes  in  1950  actuaUy 
went  on  into  the  teaching  profession. 

Last  week  at  Chicago,  at  a  conference  of 
more  than  a  thousand  educaton  and  laymen 
interested  In  education,  the  point  was  made 
over  and  over  again  that  high-school  stu- 
dents an  capable  of  handling  much  mon 
solid  Intellectual  fan  than  many  an  now 
receiving. 

I  think  that  you  wlU  agree  with  that.  The 
qviality  and  the  intensity  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation can  t>e  rather  sharply  increased,  by 
changes  in  the  curricula.  This  would  have 
two  important  effects:  to  give  those  who  an 
going  on  to  college  a  running  start,  and  to 
Interest  and  motivate  many  young  people 
who  perhaps  would  not  otherwise  seriously 
consider  going  to  college. 

For  several  yean  I  have  been  striving  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  executive  de- 
ptartment  the  growing  and  now  desperate 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers  as  com- 
pared with  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  to  show 
you  the  caliber  of  the  opposition,  and  the 
degree  to  which  a  Russian  high  school 
graduate  Is  being  force  fed  with  scientific 
edxication — a  recent  estimate  indicates  that 
such  a  graduate  will  have  had  10  yean  of 
mathematics.  4  of  chemistry.  5  of  biology. 
5  of  physics,  and  1  of  astronomy.  Shades  of 
the  sputnik.  This  is  all  before  they  go  on  to 
college. 

Here  again,  student  bodies  themselves, 
through  their  student  councils  could  ina)pe  a 
real  contribution,  in  terms  of  expressing  stu- 
dent sentiment  for  %  mon  challenging  cur- 
riculum. 

Again  I  want  to  emphaslee  that  we  should 
not  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  basket  by  concen- 
trating on  the  education  of  scientists  and 
engineers  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  pnrfes- 
sions.  But  the  Russian  data  surely  demon- 
strates that  many  American  high  school  stu- 
dents could  ti^e  a  considerably  richer  diet 
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4tf  education,  wltb  a  strong  —asonlng  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Now,  what  can  the  Federal  Govenunent  do 
to  help  In  this  gigantic  national  effort  which 
our  people  must  make  to  provide  i:he  yeast  of 
opportunity  for  the  gifted  yoimg  people 
among  us? 

Many  things  can  be  done. 

Let  me  touch  on  some  of  the  high  points 
embodied  In  legislative  proposals  I  made 
and  Introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate 
In  January  of  this  year — supplemented  later 
In  the  session,  and  to  which  7  plan  to  add 
this  coming  January. 

I  call  It  my  youth-opportunity  program, 
and  If  It  was  vitally  Important  before  the 
sputnik  began  sailing  over  our  heads.  It  Is 
doubly  Important  now. 

DIKBCT  SUPFOKT  OV  STUDSNTS 

First  of  all.  we  need  a  really  Intensive 
program  of  Federal  scholarships,  admin- 
istered on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need.  We 
seed  to  make  available  at  least  three  times 
as  many  scholarships  as  are  now  available 
through  private  and  lnd\i8trlal  soiirces.  In 
jny  Student-Aid  Act  of  1957,  I  have  pro- 
posed 40,000  such  scholarships  each  year — 
carrying  up  to  91,000  grant  per  academic 
year.  My  best  estimates  of  current  average 
annual  expenses  of  college  students  are 
nearly  tLSOO  for  students  In  publicly  owned 
Institutions  and  about  $1,700  for  those  In 
privately  supported  Institutions. 

With  such  a  program  alone,  we  ought  to 
be  getting  into  college  three  out  of  four  Of 
the  top  23  percent  of  the  high-school  gradu- 
ates— Instead  of  two  out  of  four,  which  we 
are  now  getting. 

In  the  same  bill  I  have  proposed  a  long- 
term,  low-Interest  loan  program  for  college 
students — loans  to  be  made  by  the  colleges 
themselves  and  Insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, much  as  we  Insure  housing  loans 
tlirough  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Such  loans  could  be  made  up  to  a 
maylmum  of  $1,000  to  any  one  student  in 
any  academic  year,  and  would  postpone  the 
first  repayment  until  4  years  after  comple- 
tion of  full-time  education.  The  total  pro- 
gram would  involve  a  Federal  loan  insuranee 
of  up  to  $25  million  In  any  one  year. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  In  a  special  feature 
of  this  loan  provision.  The  bill  provides 
that  a  college  graduate  who  enters  the 
teaching  profession  upon  graduation  may 
write  off  his  loan,  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  loan  being  forgiven  for  each  year  he  or 
she  remains  in  the  teaching  profession. 
This  is  an  incentive  that  would  keep  many 
young  people  from  taking  the  Jump  out  of 
teaching  in  those  first  years  of  typically  low 
teaching  salaries. 

Last  March  I  introduced  another  bill  with 
tpeclal  applications  for  the  teacher  short- 
age, and  for  the  upgrading  of  teaching 
quality.  It  would  permit  teachers  to  deduct 
up  to  $600  per  year  in  their  Federal  tax  re- 
ports for  expenses  Incurred  In  improving 
their  qualifications  through  college  courses. 
Incredibly  enough,  a  lawyer  can  deduct  the 
cost  Of  attending  a  tax  or  real  estate  Insti- 
tute, an  Insurance  man  may  deduct  for  a 
short  course  in  new  methods  of  writing  In- 
surance, a  doctor  can  write  off  a  refresher 
course  on  the  use  of  antibiotics,  and  an  actor 
can  deduct  a  coiu-se  in  physical  culture  for 
the  pxirpoees  of  losing  weight  and  thereby 
keeping  In  good  condition.  But  a  teacher 
who  goes  to  sxuxuner  school  or  takes  courses 
during  the  winter  toward  an  advanced  de- 
gree or  simply  to  broculen  her  professional 
competence  cannot  deduct  the  cost.  My  bill 
would  permit  a  deduction  of  up  to  $600  each 
year  for  such  extra  expenses. 

CJetting  back  to  direct  support  of  students. 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  GI  education 
bill.  This  fine  program  gave  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  World  War  n  and  Korean  vet- 
erans a  lasting  reward  for  their  service  to 
the  country,  but  it  was  also  a  program  of 
almost  Infinite  value  to  our  coiuitry.    Since 


January  31,  1066,  men  and  women  w|io  en- 
ter the  armed  services  no  longer  halve  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  under  the  GI 
bill.  I  think  they  deserve  the  opportunity. 
The  demands  of  military  service  bre  as 
rigorous  today  as  they  were  In  Januai^  1965. 
As  long  as  we  are  requiring  young  ^en  to 
serve  in  the  armed  services  through  selective 
■ervlce,  we  ought  to  have  the  GI  iui  for 
them.  I 

During  the  last  session,  my  bill,  B.  667, 
had  extensive  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Prac- 
tically every  Minnesota  college  and  university 
president  publicly  supported  the  bill.  Un- 
fortimately.  there  has  not  been  unill  now 
a  sufficient  sense  of  urgency  among  onr  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  to  persuade  Congress  io  pass 
this  bill.  The  administration  has  CQiposed 
the  bin.  Perhaps  now  the  climate  is  chang- 
ing for  the  better,  and  we  may  have  favorable 
committee  action  and  passage  by  C()ngress 
of  this  legislation  at  the  next  sesslom 

GRASSROOTS   AMBASSADORS         | 

I  am  also  preparing  a  different  Ulnd  of 
scholarship  program — a  specialized  i^ogram 
to  produce  what  I  call  grassroots  ai^bassa- 
dors.  In  my  observation  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
ani  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  short- 
age of  trained,  qualified,  dedicated  foreign 
Service  personnel.  And  we  need  technicians 
as  well  as  diplomats;  we  need  young  people 
who  can  speak  other  languages,  who  jhave  a 
zeal  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedonl  by  a 
willingness  to  work  among  other  )eopIes 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  need  to  encoiurage  young  ixu  n  and 
women  to  dedicate  their  lives  as  gifissroot 
ambassadors,  both  in  international  public 
service  and  International  private  service  for 
churches,  foundations,  and  private  ;  enter- 
prise. 

We  need  more  young  people  tralhed  in 
diplomacy,  with  a  broad  llberal-artd^  back- 
ground, to  invigorate  our  posts  abroa^.  But 
we  also  need  young  people  who  go  nbroad 
armed  with  technical  knowledge,  trained  to 
get  across  practical  ideas  on  sanitation, 
nursing,  on  farming,  engineering,  amd  con- 
struction methods,  to  people  at  the  neigh- 
borhood and  village  level.  We  need  young 
people  who  can  speak  the  language  of  the 
region  and  understand  the  custonAs  and 
mores  of  the  people  with  whom  ttey  are 
working. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  ]  'oreign 
Service  Academy  to  provide  us  wit]  i  most 
of  our  professional  diplomats,  and  iTintend 
to  introduce  legislation  to  this  effeci.  But 
we  can  also  proceed  right  now,  without  con- 
structing one  building,  to  get  an  incentive 
prc^ram  under  way  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  provide  a  corps  of  youqg  men 
and  women  to  carry  out  a  technlcaUasslst- 
ance  program  and  a  forelgn-economlcj  policy 
which  could  also  accomplish  wonders  In 
winning  the  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

These  young  people  should  be  carefully 
selected  for  their  personable  qualifies  as 
well  as  for  their  intelligence,  for  their  lability 
to  get  along  under  unusual  conditlbns  as 
well  as  for  their  technical  skills. 

They  should  be  drawn  from  all  le  rels  of 
our  population,  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  from  farm  families  a^d  the 
families  of  workingmen,  from  our  (people 
who  have  themselves  known  difficulties,  who 
have  had  to  work  hard  with  their  mlnfls  and 
their  hands.  These  are  the  kind  of  young 
people  who  could  make  contact  wtih  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
who  can  talk  their  language — both  literally 
and  philosophically — who  have  the  coknmon 
touch.  These  are  the  kind  of  peofle  we 
ought  to  have  in  India  and  Paklst^  and 
Indonesia — good,  solid  American  youi^  men 
and  women,  toiigh-minded  and  practi<^i  and 
knowledgeable. 


From  these  grassroots  ambassadors  could 
come  future  Foreign  Service  career  diplo- 
«tiats,  as  well  as  future  commescial  repre- 
sentatives overseas.  And  from  those  who 
eventually  return  to  careers  in  tbe  United 
States  will  come  leaders  in  American  public 
life  who  will  bring  to  the  Govertunent  and 
education  the  Invaluable  experietnoe  of  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  peoples  and  places  which 
are  for  the  most  part  today  uliknown  to 
most  Americans.  I 

COU..XGK   WORK-8TUDT   PROOMIC 

Another  student-aid  proposal  ^hich  I  be- 
lieve will  merit  careful  Congressional  study 
and  for  which  I  am  preparing  legislation  Is 
the  establishment  of  a  ccMege  iwork-study 
program  based  on  the  highly,  successful 
National  Youth  Admlnlstxatloa  program 
which  expired  in  1943.  I 

Between  1935  and  1943,  more  lihan  2  mil- 
lion different  students  were  helped  to  con- 
tinue their  college  educations  in  useful  work 
at  American  colleges  and  universities,  under 
the  NYA.  I  have  found  a  very  considerable 
Interest  among  educators  ttxiay  |n  reviving 
some  similar  work-study  progijam  which 
would  not  only  prrvide  income  fir  students 
in  Jobs  which  are  closely  allied  to  their 
studies,  but  would  also  help  to  ^lieve  the 
crushing  workload  now  bexng  imposed  on 
our  college  staffs  and  facilities.      | 

All  of  these  proposals  can  help  the  supe- 
rior student  who  has  made  up  Uls  mind  to 
go  on  to  college.  J 

But  the  problem  of  finding.  Identifying, 
and  encouraging  these  superior  |oung  peo- 
ple while  they  are  still  in  high  school  Is  as 
Important  a  program  as  makinc  it  finan- 
cially possible  for  them  to  go  on]  to  college. 

Here  I  think  Is  a  real  role  to  play  for  stu- 
dent organizations,  student  coupcils.  Few 
persons  are  more  qualified  to  Judge  the 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  a  student  than 
his  fellow  students,  many  of  ^hom  have 
known  him  for  many  years,  know  his  family 
background,  his  integrity,  his  capacity  for 
work  far  better  than  it  may  be  j  KMSible  for 
teachers. 

There  is  a  real  challenge  to  itudent  or- 
ganization here.  There  is  the  cliallenge  to 
develop  systematic  proce<lures^  to  steer 
promising  students  Into  college.  And  there 
is  the  equal  challenge  to  encourage  promis- 
ing students  even  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels  to  take  courses  which  will 
help  prepare  them  to  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion. ] 

Social  pressure,  as  we  all  know.  Is  a  power- 
ful and  pervasive  influence  on  th<  actions  of 
an  individual.  It  can  be  a  foros  for  good, 
or  for  bad.  Too  often,  I  am  aft-aid,  there 
has  been  a  climate  of  dlsapprovsl  in  high- 
school  student  Ixxlles  tor  those  individuals 
who  are  serious  about  their  studies.  Just 
as  our  Nation  as  a  whole  must  reconsider 
its  tendency  to  regard  intellectual  as  people 
who  are  somewhat  odd  and  even*  suspect.  I 
think  that  leaders  in  our  high  schools  have 
a  duty  to  mold  student-body  opinion  into  a 
more  favorable  climate  tot  the  eggheads  in 
their  midst.  I  said  that  I  am  (|n  an  egg- 
head hunt.  Let  me  invite  you  tio  Join  me. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  make  it  yo^r  personal 
business  as  student  leaders  to  lo(ok  for  the 
other  eggheads  in   your  high  scl|ool.     Most 

of  you  are  the  fortunate  kind  of  egghead 

the  kind  who  has  drive  and  Initiative,  and 
rises  quickly  to  leadership.  No|  all  egg- 
heads, you  know,  have  that  abllkty.  Many 
are  shy,  rethrlng.  Many  are  slok  starters. 
They  need  a  helping  hand — and 'no  one  is 
better  equipped  to  give  It  to  tiiem  than 
you  are.  | 

Do  yoiu"  part  to  help  find  ouj  potential 
leaders  in  science  and  Industry,  the  profes- 
sion, in  Government.  And  I  shall  try  to  do 
nilne — to  provide  these  young  people  with 
the  opportunity  they  deserve,  and  which  our 
Nation's  own  vital  self-interest  demands,  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  talents  and 
faculties  through  higher  educatlen. 
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Sa  tiM  geMwatlMM  ct  ■Imggle  vhleh 
us  aad  oar  trtends  of  the  non-Communlat 
world,  tt  will  not  be  me,  Imt  you  aod  yam 
^^iirfwm,  who  wUl  dfeeldfi  tb*  tsns*.  It  will 
be  your  f  altli  axMl  your  dedleatkn  and  your 
Intel  Hgennw  tbait  vtU  detennlna  wta«tliMr  tbm 
world  will  be  tn»  or  slave. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  my  genaratkm 
will  hav*  tb*  f oractght  «zm1  the  courac*  to 
decide  now.  before  tt  is  too  late,  to  provide 
you  wltb  the  opportunity  and  the  training 
to  carry  oa  the  battle  on  at  least  equal 
ttfrna. 
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EZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

IN  THK  SENATK  OF  TBK  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thur$dav.  Febmanf  20, 1959 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonaent  to  have  printed  in  tbe 
CoMoansxoMAL  Rbcobs  an  able  address 
delivered  by  Representative  HAKot.D  D. 
Coourr,  the  distinguished  clialrman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  at 
the  aimual  meeting  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Limestone  Institute,  In  the  Hotel 
Statler.  in  this  city,  on  January  22,  1958. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

OoHnsvaxxow  ahd   thx   Matioh's  Fi 


-} 


PaooaAMS 


(Addreaa  by  Bepresentative  H»«ntj>  D.  Coolkt 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.. 
Hotel  Statler.  Washington.  D.  C,  January 
as. 19S8) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  to  the  members  of  your  organizatian 
for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  fine 
audience,  which  includes  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  on  a  subject  which  is 
very  close  to  my  heart. 

The  subject  ts  Conservation  and  the  Na- 
tion's Farm  Programs. 

The  subject  is  calculated  to  cause  me  to 
feel  the  urge,  the  dedication  and  the  drive 
of  an  evangelist.  Although  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  be  a  preacher.  I  like  the  gospel  of 
conservation. 

Nature  does  not  promise  to  build  civiliza- 
tions nor  to  establish  dignity  and  peace  on 
earth  and  among  men. 

There  is  no  penalty  in  nature  more  certain 
nor  noore  severe  nor  more  precise  than  that 
meted  out  to  man  and  to  nations  that  abuse 
and  destroy  the  resources  of  the  good  earth. 

Look  back.  If  you  will,  through  tbe  ages 
and  think  for  a  moment  how  man  has  ex- 
ploited his  stewardship  of  the  land.  See 
the  sad  and  sorry  consequences — the  harsh 
testimonials  of  land  exploited.  Turn  back  to 
biblical  times. 

Babylon,  once  a  rich  and  beautiful  city, 
now  Is  desolate. 

Nebuchadnesaar's  famous  stables  are  now 
buried  deep  in  deposits  of  sand  and  loam. 

In  north  Syria  among  Alleppo.  Antloch. 
and  Hama.  there  lie  the  skeletons  of  the 
flowering  vlUages  of  biblical  times,  em- 
braced In  bare  and  desolate  countryside. 
The  old  city  of  TUngad,  north  Africa.  Is 
today  an  abandoned  ruin. 

Indeed,  at  the  tradiUoaal  site  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Bden.  in  old  Mesopotamia,  the  land  la 
barren;  It  Is  ruined  and  forsaken. 


"Many  ibephents  have  destroyed  my  vine- 
yard, they  have  trampled  down  my  portion; 
ttasj  taeve  made  my  pleasant  lot  a  deeolate 
warte.  They  have  made  it  a  desolation.  In 
Its  desolation  it  mourns  to  me,  the  whole 
land  is  made  desolate,  because  no  man  layeth 
It  to  his  heart." 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlentan.  these 
citadels  of  dvillsatlon  feU  victims  of  soU 
suicide. 

HUtory's  pagee  are  filled  with  the  accounts 
of  kings,  their  wealth,  thdr  alaves,  thelr 
laws,  their  might,  their  victories  and  their 
dtfeats.  These  old  clvlliaatlons  have  van- 
ished. Their  decline  and  ultimate  downfall 
was  not  usually  by  the  turn  of  events  on  a 
battlefield,  but  from  the  ruin  of  their  farm 
lands  in  the  miUeniums  of  use  and  neglect. 

Is  It  not  surprising  then  that  only  in  re- 
cent years  has  the  soil  become  a  matter  of 
concern  and  of  national  policy  in  America? 
Is  it  not  more  surprising,  is  it  not  astonish- 
ing, is  it  not  a  travesty  upon  the  InteiU- 
genoe  of  our  times — that  our  program,  so 
hard  won.  to  save  America  from  soil  suicide, 
now  is  lambasted  and  assailed  in  many 
places? 

Our  forefathen  found  here  a  land  with 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  fortified  with  countless 
minerals.  These  virgin  lands  seemed  Inex- 
haustible. And  for  160  years  after  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  otir  soil  washed  and  ran 
down  to  the  sea.  We  f oUowed  the  old  route 
of  soil  suicide. 

It  Is  now  only  30  yean  since  the  United 
States  took  Ita  first  step  toward  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  national  prognm  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation.  Our  national  effort  in  the 
new  field  of  applied  soU  conservation  dates 
back,  actually,  to  1928,  when  Bepresentative 
James  P.  Buchanan,  of  Texas,  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  an 
agricultural  appn^wlatlons  bill,  making 
money  available  for  research  In  soU  erosion 
on  farmlands — and  the  ftitt*n«imaTi^  ^p|g 
adopted  without  dissent. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  so  short  a  time. 

NaturaUy  enough,  at  the  outset  our  em- 
phasis was  on  halting  soil  erodon.  Then 
we  began  paying  more  attention  to  sustain- 
ing and  building  soU  fertility.  StiU  more 
recently,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  water  management. 

It  was  by  the  enactment  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  in  1936 
that  we  began  our  great  national  conserva- 
tion effort  with  the  average  farmer. 

At  that  time  the  Congress,  In  effect,  de- 
clared that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
have  a  partnersbtp  between  those  who  pro- 
duce food  and  all  those  who  consume  food, 
to  stop  the  great  wastage  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. No  one  Is  more  aware  than  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Agrlcult\iral  Limestone 
Institute,  our  host  tonight,  of  the  effect  of 
this  program  which  we  now  know  as  the 
agricTiltural  conservation  program. 

Within  a  vny  short  time  after  passage  of 
the  1936  act.  millions  of  American  farmers 
Joined  with  their  Government  in  carrying  out 
conserva^on  practices  on  the  Nation's 
farms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yoiu"  own  industry,  which 
had  been  supplsrlng  the  Nation's  agrlcultiue 
With  1  to  3  million  tons  of  agricultural  lime- 
stone a  year,  expanded  production  so  that  by 
1947  it  furnished  over  SO  million  tons.  This, 
of  course,  meant  more  and  better  crops  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  other  legumes,  more  con- 
servation of  the  soil,  and  more  minerals, 
principally  ealdiim.  in  the  food  for  use  by 
the  Nation's  consumers.  Other  conservation 
practices  had  equally  significant  Increases. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  tremendoiu  Increase  in 
all  practices  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  the 
goals  wfalcfa  the  soils  specialists  at  oux  agri- 
cultural coUeges  say  we  should  attain.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  llme- 


t^  «s  ttiat  tl»e 
of  tbe  Hatlcn  ahould  be  oelng  M  million 
a  year.  Tikis  Is  far  In  eaeess  of  the  peak  M 
minion  tons  used  In  1M7  and  the  90  mlllloB 
tons  currently  being  weed.  »«»«pi*«  of  im. 
portant  praotlesa  carried  out  by  fanners  un- 
der the  1966  program  are: 

1.  Initial  establialmient  of  permanent  vege- 
tative cover,  4.7  millioD  acres. 

2.  Applying  liming  matsdals  to  conserve 
Ing  crops.  6£  million  acraa. 

s.  Improvement  of  vegetative  cover.  3.4 
mlUloa  acres. 

4.  Liveetoek  watering  facilities  to  permit 
better  grassland  mani^ement.  08,734  struc- 
tures. 

6.  Establishing  permanent  aod  waterways. 
3  Ullion  square  feet. 

I  believe  that  every  dollar  Invested  la 
ACP  programs  has  been  a  dollar  well  invested 
In  tlw  future  security  and  welfare  of  our 
country. 

ACP  cost-sharing  assistance  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  farm  and  ranch  cons«vation  work 
plannert  by  other  agencies  and  groups.  For 
example.  ACP  often  enables  farmers  to  ac- 
complish conservation  work  recommended  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  to  soU 
conservation  district  cooperators.  Also  It  is 
used  to  Lelp  farmers  pay  for  practices  needed  - 
and  recommended  on  farzns  in  watershed 
projects  and  in  planting  trees  on  reforesta- 
tion projects.  It  is  used  to  carry  out  needed 
conservation  work  on  farms  developed  as  a 
project  of  the  Extension  Sorice  and  other 
organisations. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  ACP  program 
with  our  other  eound  conservation  activities, 
constitutes  an  Investment  to  Insure  the  fu- 
ture strength  of  this  Nation.  Our  soU.  with 
the  brains  and  enterprising  nature  of  the 
people  who  tend  it,  is  the  foundation  of  our 
strength. 

Yet,  this  ACP  program  has  been  assailed 
from  one  end  of  ova  land  to  the  other  as  a 
sulMldy,  as  a  Government  handout,  to  farm- 
ersT  I  wonder  that  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence could  fall  for  such  rot.  If  the  de- 
tractors must  pin  a  blame  of  subsidy  upon 
sraneone.  then  let  them  consider  that  for 
generation  upon  generation  our  farmers  have 
been  subsidizing  the  oonsxuners  of  the  Na- 
tion, by  mining  their  soil,  using  up  their 
capital  investment,  because  the  prices  paid 
by  consumers  were  not  sufficient  for  our  farm 
families  to  preserve  the  soil  or  to  restore  It 
when  it  was  ruined. 

Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  upon  becoming  Sec- 
retary <a  Agriculture,  began  an  aU-out  effcnrt 
to  destroy  ACP. 

Here  Is  the  story: 

1.  The  1953  ACP  program  already  had  been 
announced  and  commitments  nuule  to  farm- 
ers before  Mr.  Benson  took  office,  so  there 
was  nothing  his  administration  could  do  to 
curtail  that  year's  operations  except  to 
hamper  tbe  program's  administration  by 
putting  the  group  responsible  for  planning 
the  program  in  a  service  different  from  the 
service  which  Is  responsible  for  administer- 
ing it.  This  organizational  monstrosity  per- 
sists untU  this  day. 

2.  For  1954,  in  presenting  his  budget,  the 
President  made  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
the  agricviltural  conservation  program.  I 
vividly  recall  the  reaction  of  the  farmers  of 
my  district  when  they  were  made  aware  of 
this  fact.  X  also  recall  the  survey  of  farmer 
opinion  made  by  your  organization.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Not  only  were  the  results  of  this 
survey  sent  to  me  by  people  in  my  district 
but  these  figures  were  used  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  have  checked  back  on  these  figures  and 
want  to  refresh  the  memory  of  this  audience 
by  pointing  up  that  nearly  84  percent  of 
the  farmers  wanted  tbe  ACP  continued  and 
only  16  percent  of  the  farmers  supported  the 
administration  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
program.  In  fact  about  "72  percent  of  the 
farmers  reported  that  the  program  m  their 
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opinion  ougbt  to  be  Increaaed  more  In  line 
wltb.  the  tfiOO  million  autborlzed  In  iMsle 
law,  rather  tlian  reduced.  Tear  after  year, 
we  have  had  telegrams  read  from  Farm  Bu- 
reau leaders  In  which  they  have  advocated 
ellminatl<ni  or  drastic  reduction  In  this  pro- 
gram. In  the  national  survey  you  made  of 
thoiisands  of  farmers  80  percent  of  those  who 
said  they  were  Farm  Bureau  members  voted 
to  continue  ACP  without  a  cut  and  68  per- 
cent voted  to  Increase  It. 

Several  years  ago  your  president  was  be- 
rated during  our  deliberations  as  misrepre- 
senting farmer  opinion  by  using  biased  sur- 
'veys.  I  am  siire  that  the  surveys  could  not 
have  been  biased  or  he  could  not  have  made 
the  statement  that  he  woxild  use  any  mailing 
list  furnished  to  him  and  make  a  #ttn<1iir 
survey  for  comparison.  In  fact,  my  records 
Indicate  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau township  directors  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
were  surveyed  on  the  continuation  of  ACP, 
and  over  85  percent  voted  for  its  continua- 
tion, while  58  percent  advocated  an  increase. 
This  compared  wtih  a  vote  of  95  percent 
favoring  the  program  and  76  percent  advocat- 
ing an  Increase  on  the  part  of  the  rank-and- 
file  farmers  in  that  State. 

Also,  in  the  State  of  Mew  York  over  78 
percent  of  the  Farm  Bureau  members  sup- 
ported this  program  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  members  wanted  the 
appropriation  increased. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  liiarch  1954 
that  the  President  submitted  a  revised 
budget  for  the  Department  and  requested 
that  we  authorize  a  program  amounting  to 
$140  million.  This  was  done  In  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Ckjngress  had  stabUized  the 
authorization  for  this  program  at  $260  mil- 
lion during  the  recent  past  and  despite  en- 
abling legislation  which  authorized  Congress 
to  appropriate  $500  million  for  this  purpose. 

For  its  part,  the  Department  cooperated 
by  hamstringing  the  program  with  every 
conceivable  gadget  and  restriction  which  the 
new  regime  could  muster.  All  of  this  was 
calculated  to  make  the  program  unpopular 
and  unattractive  to  farmers.  The  measure 
of  their  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  we 
bad  to  compromise  In  the  Congress  and  re- 
duce the  1954  authorization  to  $195  million, 
which  was  $55  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent requested  and  $55  million  less  than  the 
customary  $250  million.  Then,  of  the  $195 
million  authorized  for  1954,  farmers  earned 
only  a  little  over  $162  milUon.  Their  dis- 
gust and  dismay  at  the  program  changes 
wrought  by  Mr.  Benson  forced  many  farmers 
to  give  up  their  conservation  efforts. 

3.  For  1955  and  1956  the  grassroots  reac- 
tion against  the  1954  changes  was  so  great 
that  the  administration  was  forced  to  modify 
or  eliminate  many  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed In  1954.  Even  so,  the  changes  were 
made  slowly  and  reluctantly  and  only  as  they 
were  forced  by  popular  opinion.  In  1956  the 
President  requested  that  the  authorization 
be  decreased  to  $175  million.  Congress  paid 
him  uo  heed  and  authorized  the  customary 
•250  million. 

4.  By  1957  the  administration  decided  to 
adopt  the  ACP  as  its  own.  They  made  it 
fairly  attractive,  and  It  regained  most  of  Its 
popularity  with  fanners.  They  even  re- 
quested the  ciistomary  $250  million  to 
finance  it.     Farmer  participation  increased. 

5.  As  It  turned  out,  this  was  only  a  breath- 
ing spell.  The  Department  undertook  to  an- 
nounce a  1958  ACP  with  cost  shares  greatly 
reduced  and  many  of  the  most  popular  and 
needed  practices  eliminated.  But,  through 
the  alert  action  of  Bob  Koch,  in  informing 
the  Appropriations  Committees  what  the  De- 
partment was  planning,  the  Congress  took 
effective  action  to  block  the  obstructive  and 
dismantling   changes. 

6.  For  1959,  the  story  is  apparently  going 
to  be  the  same.  The  President  is  asking 
us  to  cut  the  authorization  for  this  great 
program  exactly  in  half — from  $250  mlUion 


to  $125  million.  It  Is  reasonable  to  npeet 
that  the  Department  will  do  its  part  by  reduc- 
ing rates  and  cutting  out  practices  so  as  to 
make  the  program  m  unattractive  a$  pos- 
sible to  farmers. 

7.  From  1954  through  1957  the  op|>oslng 
conservation  tactics  of  the  Depcu'tment  have 
cost  the  farmers  of  this  country  over  $110 
million  and  reduced  our  conservation  efforts 
by  twice  that  amount.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  farmers  earned  during  1954-67  In- 
clusive $113  million  less  than  the  Ccsigrees 
authorized.  ? 

Some  of  you  may  think  these  stateknents 
are  too  partisan.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
become  partisan  In  any  way  but  I  am  pro- 
conservation.  For  more  than  20  y$ars  I 
have  served  on  the  Agriculture  Conutiittee, 
and  during  that  entire  time,  until  lasi  year, 
I  served  with  a  very  distinguished  and  be- 
loved statesman,  Clifford  Hope,  of  B^sas. 
He  and  I  sat  side  by  side  and  for  mor$  than 
20  years  we  saw  eye  to  eye  on  every  major 
problem  that  came  before  that  comitilttee. 
And  I  know  that  diirlng  that  entire  time 
we  were  successful  in  oui  efforts  t^  keep 
partisan  politics  out  of  our  dellberitions. 
And  I  know  that  diiring  all  of  that  time  I 
was  a  good  Democrat  and  I  know  that  Cliff 
Hope  was  a  good  Republican.  ' 

While  the  ACP  and  similar  program!  were 
Inaugurated  by  the  Democratic  Party  I  would 
be  remiss  and  imfalr  If  i  did  not  polAt  out 
to  you  that  theee  conservation  efforts  have 
received  the  stanch  support  of  many  Re- 
publicans— including  some  on  this  platform 
and  in  this  audience. 

I  particularly  want  to  refer  to  myi  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Earl  Wn.soN  of  Iniliana, 
who  Is  a  Republican  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  who  was  the  ffrst 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  th«  crip- 
pling effect  of  the  memorandum  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Petersot  last 
summer.  Many  of  you  wiU  recall  fesaL's 
statement   at   that   time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  whether  k  man 
or  woman  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democitot.  we 
are  all  aware  that  this  assault  upon  th4  agri- 
culture conservation  program  has  oolacided 
with  an  onslaught  against  the  general  farm 
program  during  the  last  5  years.  ' 

The  net  result  is  that  agriculture  generally 
has  failed  to  share  In  the  prosperity  of  this 
Nation,  and  many  of  our  farm  families  are 
In  desperate  straits.  : 

Our  farm  program  came  into  bemg  to 
rescue  agriculture  from  bankruptcy  during 
the  great  depression.  Its  objective  was  parity, 
which  the  Nation  had  come  to  regard  as 
fair  and  Just.  It  was  erected  upon  an  aware- 
ness that  agriculture  Is  the  only  maj(|r  ele- 
ment of  our  total  economy  that  his  no 
device,  outside  of  the  aid  of  Government, 
to  pattern  its  production  to  market  re4[ulre- 
ments;  that  farmers  have  virtually  n0  bar- 
gaining power  in  the  commerce  they  codduct; 
that  agriculture,  comprised  of  several^mll- 
Uons  of  free-enterprlslng  families.  Is  th$  only 
major  Industry  that  does  not  set  its  prices 
but  goes  into  the  market  place  and  <asks: 
"What  wUl  you  give  me?"  j 

Let  iis  check  back  and  make  a  few  botes 
on  this  program.  T 

How  did  farmers  fair  under  It?  l4>r  11 
consecutive  years  prior  to  1953  the  average 
prices  paid  to  farmers  were  at  or  aboi|e  100 
percent  of  parity.  Farm  prices  now  a'tferage 
81  percent  of  pctrlty.  T 

Now  consider  the  Nation's  consuiners. 
While  this  program  has  operated.  Am*lcan 
families  have  had  avaUable  to  them  (more 
and  better  food,  for  an  expenditure  |of  a 
smaller  percentage  of  their  total  ln#ome, 
than  in  any  other  p«iod  of  history.  !  The 
average  hourly  wage  of  Industrtal  wck-kers 
will  buy  about  twice  as  much  food  is  In 

1929.  r 

What  about  the  cost  to  taxpayers?  I  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported 
the  prices  of   major  storable  crops  fdr  20 
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years  prior  to  1963  and,  at  that  'time,  this 
program  actually  showed  a  SO-year  profit  of 
•18  million.  For  these  two  decades,  th» 
OCC  program  for  all  crops,  includt  og  a  num- 
bo-  of  perishable  commodities,  showed  a 
loss  at  only  $1,064  million  and  OPC  Inveat- 
ments  on  January  1,  1963  (Invehtory  «Jt«| 
loans)    amounted  to  only  $2,452  $[iillion. 

During  the  last  5  years,  CCC  deficits  hava 
amounted  to  4  times  as  much  as  ^ras  lost  la 
the  preceding  20  years— slightly  »ior«  than 
•1  billion  in  20  years,  compared  to  •!  bil- 
lion in  the  last  5  years.  Mean«rhile.  the 
COC  Investments  In  surpluses  have  in- 
creased threefold,  from  •2,452  iuillon  In 
1953  to  mare  than  $7  billion  as  ^  go  Into 
1958.  T 

This  Is  the  story,  and  we  cannoi  review  It 
without  this  question:  ' 

What  is  the  mind,  what  Is  tbe  motive, 
what  Is  the  purpose  of  the  people  who  are 
destroying  the  parity  principle  Itlxlch  our 
farmers  were  so  long  in  winning  and  which 
all  Americans  had  come  to  consider  as  fair 
and  Just? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  back  spe- 
cifically to  the  agricultural  ooiaervatloa 
program.  1 

And  let  me  suggest  here  to  the  pec^le  in 
the  administration  who  are  determining  pol- 
icy in  connection  with  the  ACPprogram 
that  they  check  with  oxir  Chief  Executive. 

In  an  exclusive  arUcle  In  the  Eles  Moines 
Register  by  Charles  BaUey  last^^ursday, 
the  foUowlng  practices  are  listed  as  those 
carried  out  by  President  Eisenhower  on  the 
three  farms  In  Adams  County,  Pa.,  which  he 
owns.  He  received  payments  In  1957  for 
carrying  out  ACP  practices  In  the  amount  of 
$1,120.40.  Part  of  those  payments  were  for 
128  tons  of  agricultural  limeston$  and  the 
rest  was  for  fertilizer  and  seed.  1  Many  at 
the  practices  carried  out  under  tbe  super- 
vision of  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  Navlns  (re- 
tired) ,  the  President's  farm  manager,  are  the 
ones  which  Assistant  Secretary  o}  Agricul- 
tiure  Peterson  attempted  to  ellmlnjate  in  his 
memorandiun  last  siunmer. 

The  headlines  of  the  article  stated,  "Ike 
Benefits  in  Farm  Aid  He  Opposed/'  and,  as 
Mr.  Bailey  said  In  the  article,  ••The  pay- 
ments were  made  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  for  pracUces  Which  the 
administration  has  sought  to  ,  eliminate 
from  Its  cost-sharing  program."  He  states 
further  that  "the  admlnistratloil  has  re- 
peatedly tried  to  have  Congress  i  cut  back 
the  size  of  the  ACP.  Last  year  ik  tried  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  program  to  rule 
out  payments  for  lime  and  ferttlizer  top 
dressing  as  a  separate  practice.  In  Ills  budg- 
et message  to  Congress  Monday  (that  was 
last  week),  the  President  again  fcalled  for 
elimination  of  some  practices  in  the  ACP 
and  asked  Congress  to  cut  the  program  for 
1959  from  $250  million  to  $125  million." 

In  other  words  President  Eisenhower  has 
been  using  the  ACP  Just  like  a  million  other 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation  a4d  he  has 
been  using  the  practices  which  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Peterson,  In  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  ACP,  has  been  saying  are  the* 
practices  that  should  be  eliminated.  * 

I  should  think,  Mr.  Chairman.  th$t  a  prac- 
tice good  for  the  land  owned  by  t|he  Presi- 
dent would  be  good  also  on  the  lands  worked 
by  our  many  thousands  of  farmers] 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasoni  why  the 
present  administrators  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate this  program  is  that  they  havei  not  been 
listening  to  the  views  of  the  farmers.  State 
after  State  has  Indicated  It  would  like  to 
have  this  program,  not  scuUled,;  but  ex- 
panded. 

I  do  not  know  a  single  State  In  tie  TTnlted 
States  which  has  recommended  through  Ita 
democratically  elected  committee  syftem  that 
these  restrictions  and  reductions  |9e  made. 
In  my  opinion  one  of  the  reasoni  for  the 
great  strength  of  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  Is  the  fact  that  It  li  admin- 
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Utered  at  the  local  level  by  farmers  elected 
by  their  neighbors. 

We  all  expected  much  of  the  soil  bank  and 
yet,  according  to  the  last  records  which  X 
have  available,  only  80.000  farmers  partici- 
pated In  the  conservation  reserve  program 
compared  to  over  a  million  farmers  In  the 
ACP.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  these  two  pro- 
grams, the  conservation  reserve  program  and 
the  ACP,  were  administered  as  one  Just  as  we 
administered  the  same  Joint  effort  back  In 
the  late  thirties,  there  would  be  not  only 
less  confusion  but  also  much  wider  farmer 
participation.  It  doesn't  do  us  any  good  to 
write  fancy  programs  here  in  Washington  If 
they  are  not  practical  enough  for  farmers  to 
utilize  them. 

Practically  every  State  In  the  Nation  had 
to  curtail  Ite  ACP  activities  last  year  because 
of  Insufflclent  funds.  Likewise,  practically 
every  State  had  more  conservation  reserve 
f imds  allocated  to  It  than  farmers  would  use. 


Unless  the  administration  can  oome  for- 
ward with  some  new  practicable  proposals  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  expand  tried  and 
proven  programs  like  the  agrlciiltural  con- 
servation (trogram  Instead  of  appropriating 
large  sums  of  money  In  the  name  of  conser- 
vation under  procedures  farmers  have  al- 
ready proven  they  will  not  adopt.  Expand- 
ing ACP  to  $600  million  which  U  currently 
authorized  by  statute  would  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  under  the  proper  adminis- 
tration than  all  these  new  soil -bank  plans. 

Whlls  everyone  is  for  conservation,  if  we 
cannot  develop  plans  which  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  are  willing  to  put  Into  practice, 
we  are  no  further  toward  our  goal  than  if 
we  had  no  plans.  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  listen  to  the  democratically 
elected  county  committees  and  the  State 
committees  who.  Incidentally,  Secretary  Ben- 
son has  appointed,  I  am  confident  we  can 
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Friday,  February  21,  1958 

itegislaUve  day  o/  Wednesday.  February 
19,  1958} 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennitt]  will  lead  in 
prayer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  At  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Chaplain,  and  since  the  session 
today  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  I  shall 
read  a  paragraph,  in  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  with  which  Washington  ended  a 
letter  written  to  the  governors  of  aU  the 
States,  at  the  tinw  when  the  Army  was 
disbanded  in  1783? 

Gxoaox  Wabhimoton's  Pbatxb 

Almighty  Ood,  we  make  our  earnest  prayer 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  In 
Thy  holy  protection;  that  Thou  wilt  incline 
the  hearta  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; and  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  at  large.  And 
finally  that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  Justice,  to 
love  mercy,  ana  to  demean  ourselves  with 
that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of 
mind  which  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
divine  author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and 
without  a  htmible  Imitation  of  whose  ex- 
ample in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation. 

Grant  otir  supplication,  we  beseech  Thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O.  Washinoton. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  February  20,  19&8,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  as  I  understand,  it  is  customary  to 
have  the  reading  of  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  prior  to  the  transaction  of 
any  morning  business.  If  it  meets  with 
the  pleasure  of  the  Chair  and  the  Senate 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChubchI.  I  suggest  that  at  this  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  pro- 
ceed to  the  rostrum  to  read  the  Farewell 
Address. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  standing  order  of  the  Senate  of  July 
24,  1901,  the  Farewell  Address  of  George 
Washington  will  now  be  read  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHxmcH] , 
who  heretofore  has  been  designated  to 
perform  that  duty. 

Mr.  CHURCH  advanced  to  the  desk 
and  read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

FaiENOS  AND  Fellow  Citizkns:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that. 
In  withdrawing  the  tender  of  cervice 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  Influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness:  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acc^tance  of.  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 


formxilato  a  program  which  will  not  only  get 
our  conservation  Job  done  but  which  will 
meet  also  with  the  approval  of  the  oonaum«ra 
and  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  presented  theaa 
propositions  honestly  as  I  see  them. 

But,  before  concluding,  I  want  especially 
to  commend  the  National  Agrtcultiiral  Lime- 
stone Institute.  By  this  meeting  tonight, 
and  on  similar  occasions  In  years  past,  you 
have  thrown  In  your  lot  with  the  farmers  of 
America.  I  pray  that  in  some  not  too  far 
distant  day  other  great  industries  of  this 
Nation  will  come  to  realize  that  their  own 
interesta  are  tied  Inextricably  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  farmers,  and  that  they  then  will 
Join  us  in  our  labors  to  frame  national,  bi- 
partisan policies,  free  of  {JbUtlcs.  that  wUl 
aid  In  the  conservation  of  our  soU  and  in  titm 
restoration  of  prosperity  to  those  miiiirtnj  of 
families  that  live  upon  and  work  upon  tba 
land. 


opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitlMl  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  coimtry,  you  will  not 
disaK>rove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  Impressions  with  which  I  first 
imdertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
Judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to 
diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
Increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of 
retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any 
circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services  they  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe  Uiat, 
while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to 
quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  t^e  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  coimtry,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
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has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  mani- 
festing my  Inviolable  attachment,  hy 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
In  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeaL  If 
b^iefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  In  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  sitxiatlons 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc- 
cess has  cotmtenanced  the  spirit  of 
criticism, — the  constancy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoimdly  penetrated 
with  this  idea.  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficezu:e — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
80  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
Stranger  to  It 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  yom-  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, s<»ne  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me 
all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your 
felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered 
to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you 
can  only  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  it.  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  Justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction'  of  this  truth,  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
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insidiously)  directed;  it  Is  of  linflnlte 
moment,  that  you  should  propeifly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  yoiu*  ilational 
union  to  your  collective  and  in^vldual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium 
of  yom-  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  Jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  coimtry  from  the  rest:  or  to 
enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  i)arts.  | 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citliens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  doimtry, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  condentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  Anierican, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  i]ational 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  juft  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  hiave,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  tri^phed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  join^  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  commo^  dan- 
gers, suffering  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  addressed  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  comnianding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  aid  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole.     J 

The  north,  In  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected!  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  goveimment, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  thei  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  drecious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercours^,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  thej  north. 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  i\$  com- 
merce expand.    Turning  partly  Into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  th^north. 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  ihvigor- 
ated;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nomish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navtation. 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protecti&  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equaUy  adapted.    The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west.ah-eadiflnds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  commimications   by  land   and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  voest  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort— and 
What  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  |conse- 
quence.  It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyments  of  Indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  ipeight. 
Influence,    and    the    future    maritime 
strength   of  the  Atlantic  sideiif  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  Interest  as  one  nation.    Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  csqi  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  Its  own  separate  streni  th;  or 


from  an  apostate  and  umUituntl  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  po«  er,  miist  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  <  ur  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  barts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  ahd.  what  is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  |[rom  those 
broils  and  wars  between  Ihemselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  Neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  owm  rivalshlp 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pk-oduce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  woulq  stimulate 
and  embitter.  Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those ,  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  ihauspicious 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  1^  regarded 
as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  lib- 
erty. In  this  sense  it  Is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  n^in  prop  of 
your  Uberty,  and  that  the  loviof  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preservation 
of  the  other.  | 

These  considerations  speaH  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  prii^ary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  theije  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can  em- 
brace so  large  a  sphere?  let  I  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  sp^ulation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  hope  that  a  propet  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  th^  auxiliary 
agency  of  governments  for  the  respec- 
tive subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  weU  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such 
powerful  and  obvious  motive^  to  miion, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  coiitry,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
its  impracticability,  there  wiH  always  be 
reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who.  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  eaises  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  i^y  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern^— 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  i  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  Ibcal  inter- 
ests and  views.  One  of  the  lexpedients 
of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  othe:if  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  htart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these*  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  rendfer  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  XA  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affectiori.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  onfthis  head; 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  imanimous 
ratiflcation  by  the  senate  of  |the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  In  the  unli^ersal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
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United  States.  •  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  prop- 
agated among  them  of  a  poUcy  in  the 
general  government  and  in  the  Atlantic 
states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  MississippL  They  have 
been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britam  and  that 
with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  otir 
foreign  relations,  towards  confirming 
their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages  on  the  union  by  which 
they  were  procured?  wiU  they  not  hence- 
forth be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such 
they  are,  who  would  sever  them  from 
their  brethren  and  connect  them  with 
aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  Indispensable.  No  alliance,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
iinlon.  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment Of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  iminfluenced  and  imawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
t\u-e  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  Its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
maintaining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  Its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  Its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fimdamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  consti- 
tutions of  government.— But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act 
of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obllga- 
tOTy  upon  all.  l^e  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
establish  govenunent,  presuppose  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  c<»nbinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — ^They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 
to  make  the  pubUc  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  azKl  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then   answer    popular    ends,    they    are 


likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  Uiat  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  tlje  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
sjrstem;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directiy  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  involved, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  charac- 
ter of  governments,  as  of  other  human 
institutions: — that  experience  Is  the  sur- 
est standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opln- 
i(m,  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion:  and  remember,  especially,  that 
for  the  efficient  management  of  yoiu* 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  govenmient  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect 
security  of  liberty  is  Indispensable.  Lib- 
erty Itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  pr<«>erly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
enmient is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjosrment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortvmately.  Is  Insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stified, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
Individual;  and.  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortimate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  diq;)06ltion  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  cm  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 


Without  looking  f  orwazd  to  an  extron- 
Ity  of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheleas 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  or  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  peoftle  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfedftle  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  fcments  orcarional  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party 
passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy 
and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  ehe^s  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  m>erty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  mo- 
narchical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  \n  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain 
there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit 
for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A 
fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  donands  a 
uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  bursting 
into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  wanning,  it 
should  consimie. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  tntrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneaess  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  himian  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power, 
by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  differ^ 
ent  depositories,  and  constituting  each 
the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against 
invasion  of  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modem: 
some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under 
our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be 
as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong.  !et 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
way  which  the  constitution  designates.— 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  itis  the  custom- 
ary weapon  by  which  free  governments 
are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
alwas^  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent 
evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
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morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  preps  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not 
-trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  seciirity  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  Ufe,  if  the  sense  of 
religious  obUgation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instrvunents  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
moraUty  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  reUgious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
Of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
Importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  goverzunent  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it:  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shiuining  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  ii  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  cooperate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  It 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes,  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
Inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive lor  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  In  making  It, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the' 
measm'es  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  godd  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
With  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 


novel  example  of  a  people  always  l  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  beneviolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temponiry  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  It  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
fehcity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  It  rendered  Impossible 
by  its  vices?  j 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plant  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  agaiiMst  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  shoxild  be  excluded; 
and  that  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  toward^  all  should  he  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indukes  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatrea  or  an 
habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a 
slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  k  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  Its  duty  and 
its  interest  Antipathy  in  one  |nation 
against  another  disposes  eachj  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  InJmyJ  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  iand  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  wheti  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  cc  ntests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  i  nd  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  War  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  govemmenii  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject ;  at  othe|  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  otl«r  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  Thi  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  libirty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim.  [ 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  prodbces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  iie  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illuiion  of 
an  Imaginary  common  Interest  Ii^  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into^  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wiars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  \Jb  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  oFprivI- 
leges  denied  to  others,  which  Is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  Harting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  regained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  iU  wUl.  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation, a  commendable  deference  for 
pubUc  (pinion,  or  a  laudable  ze^l  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infat- 
uation, i 

As  avenues  to  foreign  Influenice  In 
Innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  trul^  en- 
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lightened  and  Independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  ir  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  fc  rmer  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjvu-e  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  nmst  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  inurnment  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoidjed,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Exc^ive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  natiop  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  ckuse  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  dinger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  restet  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  lilble  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious  ;^  while  Its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  toi  surrender 
their  interest. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  I  for  us.  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  con|iection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  haVe  already 
formed  engagements,  let  thetn  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faithi-Here  let 
us  stop.  I 

Europe  has  a  get  of  primarj  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
Which  are  essentially  foreign  tp  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be 
imwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  Vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collusions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities.  | 

Our  detached  and  distanti  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pui^ue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
Injury  frcm  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulous^  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisiUons  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  thej  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  jusUce, 
shall  counsel.  , 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  qi^t  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?i  Why.  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  wit^i  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  pur  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  (European 
ambition,  rlvalship.  interest,  bumor.  or 
caprice?  i 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steet  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  v.lth  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  hberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
Infidelity  to  existing  engageiients.  I 
hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
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public  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
is  always  the  t>est  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
served In  their  genxiine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
be  imwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defensive  i>ostm'e,  we  may 
safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  himuuiity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
thmgs;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
ITOwers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
oiur  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tate; constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
Is  folly  m  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance. 
It  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  l>eing  reproached  with 
Ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  Is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you  my  coxmtrymen, 
these  coimsels  of  an  oM  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  ditre  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent 
our  nation  from  ninnlng  the  course 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny 
of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even  fiatter 
myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  l)enefit.  some  occasional 
good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
Intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  will 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far.  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe:  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
Of  April.  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 
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After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  mam- 
tain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only 
observe  that,  according  to  my  tinder- 
standing  of  the  matter,  ttiat  right,  so  far 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  hais  been  virtually 
admitted  by  alL 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  oa  every  nation.  In 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gam  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
rupiion.  to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconsciotis  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-flve  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its 
service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned 
to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to 
the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kmdness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natm^ 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  be- 
nign influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free 
government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and 
dangers. 

Gko.  WASHnroTON. 
Unxtkd  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 
[Applaiise.l 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  it  made  me  very  proud  to 
be  one  of  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  when  I  heard  the  able  and 
vivid  way  m  which  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  read  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  to  us  today  on  this 
axmual  occasion.    I  also  was  extremely 


pleased  to  know  that  the  attractiir« 
family  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  was  in  the  gallery  to  wit- 
ness this  event. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business, 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


KXiiXJUTlVE  MESSAGES  RRFRRRICn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nominatioa 
on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 

of  Harold  A.  Kertz.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  30, 1959. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  forthwith  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dmt,  I  move  that  ttie  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resmned  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  aids  of  the  Senate  who 
represent  the  minority  and  the  majority 
to  give  particular  attention  to  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  to  see  that  all  Senators 
are  notified  that  it  is  expected  that  on 
Monday  next  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
House  bill  9955,  an  act  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  That  bill  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  proposed  legislation.  It  was  voted  out 
of  the  committee  yesterday  by  a  divided 
vote.  The  report  and  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  will  be  available,  and  we  expect  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed  to  tbt  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  we  plan  to  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  postal  rate  bill.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  interested  Senators  that  the 
postal  pay  bill  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  it.    I  should  like  to  have 
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an  tbe  attach^  of  the  Senate  Inform 
each  Individual  Senator  of  the  heavy 
schedule  the  early  part  of  next  week, 
so  all  Senators  may  have  sufllclent  ad- 
vance notice  of  tbe  business  wUch  will 
be  considered. 


ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  noon 
Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQ  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansiteld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hour,  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  with 
statements  in  that  connection  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
RzForr  or  Sicau.  BusiirEss  Admxkistsattoiv 

A  letter  from  the  Adminifltrator,  Small 
Buainees  Administration,  Waabington,  D.  C, 
trsnamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Administration,  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31,  1967  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Avorr  Rbpost  oh  Rxvirw  or  Forsst  S«evic« 
AcTXTTms  IN  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  rep>ort  on  Review  of  Forest 
Service  Activities  In  Alaska,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1957  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

BxpoBT  or  DiucTO*  or  Administsativs  Or- 
ncm  or  thx  United  Statis  Coubts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
his  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

VsM  or  CaenrxxD  Mail  ro«  Czbtain  Pxnu>osx8 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  use  of  certified  maU 
for  the  transmission  or  service  of  matter  re- 
quired by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be  trans- 
mitted or  served  by  registered  maU,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETmONS   AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  befjre  the 
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Senate,  or  presented,  and  refeired  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT:         ' 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fbrestry: 

"House  Resolution  4a       j 
"Concvirrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress  to   enact   legislation   to   prpvlde   s 
minimum  dairy  support  price  for  t£e  mar- 
keting year  starting  AprU  1.  1958T 
••Whereas  on  December  18,  1967,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  announced  th|it  dairy 
price   support  for  the  marketing   yiear   be- 
ginning AprU  1,  1958.  will  be  at  75  a>erceut 
of  parity;  p 

"Whereas  the  75  percent  of  parity  iwlU  re- 
sult In  a  decrease  to  approximately  S3 .02 
per  hundredweight  for  3.95-percent  butterfat 
milk  from  the  current  support  price  if  t3-26; 
"Whereas  this  decrease  will  redu^  dairy 
Income  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  Spproxl- 
mately  ♦6,597,000;  , 

"Whereas  on  January  16,  1958,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  f*r  a  re- 
vised farm,  food,  and  fiber  program  recom- 
mended that  the  dairy  price  support)  should 
be  determined  administratively  between  60 
and  90  percent  of  parity; 

"Whereas  the  recommended  mlnliium  of 
60  percent  of  parity  will  result  In  a  <  ecrease 
to  approximately  $2.37  per  hundredweight 
for  3.95-percent  butterfat  milk  from  the 
current  support  price  of  $3.25; 

"Whereas  this  decrease  will  reduoe  dairy 
income  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  approxi- 
mately $17,582,500:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 


'senta' 
■y  (the 


ress." 
eglsla- 
ty:  to 


"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Re 
fives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kent 
Senate  concurring  therein)  : 

"SscnoN  1.  That  the  General  Aeseiibly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  doeahereby 
memorialize  and  petition,  and  does  teppect- 
fully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  that  the  dairy 
support  price  for  the  marketing  yea»  start- 
ing April  1,  1958.  shall  be  not  less  tl>an  the 
current  $3.25  per  hundredweight  for  3.95- 
percent  butterfat  mUk  and  that  tha  Secre- 
tary of  Agrtcultiu-e  shall  use  a  parity  equiva- 
lent for  manufacturing  mUk  based  Ion  the 
30-month  period  July  1946  to  IMcember 
1948,  both  Inclusive.  T 

"S»c.  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Housi  trans- 
mit s  duly  authenticated  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  UnltedStates 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Unltea  States 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and  to  eac]|  mem 
ber  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  Co 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
ttire  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kent 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"House  Resolution  30 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorlalizin|f  Con- 
gress to  expedite  plans  for  a  flood  control 
program  along  the  Big  Sandy  River 
"Whereas  January  29,  1958,  marks  the  an- 
niversary of  the  most  disastrous  flood  along 
the  Big  Sandy  River  within  recorded  ^iBtory: 
"Whereas  the  frequent  recurrence  6t  devl 
astating  floods  along  said  river  over  a  period 
of  years  has  caused  abject  and  Inexpressible 
misery  and  despair  to  citizens  of  the  area; 

"Whereas  such  floods  have  occasioned  not 
only  physical  suffering  and  deprivation  but 
have  resulted  In  loss  of  or  damage  to  Inesti- 
mable mlUlons  of  dollars  worth  of  property; 

"Whereas  the  health,  safety,  and  general 
welfare  of  many  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  and  adjacent  States  are 
In  constant  danger  from  future  depredation 
of  said  river  and  the  economic  welffere  of 
every  citizen  of  the  surrounding  area  Is  af- 
fected by  such  depredations;  and 

"Whereas  the  damage  to  be  expected  from 
future  floods  can  only  be  averted  or  mltfiRited 
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by  s  coordinated  ecanprehensivJ  program  of 
flood  control  along  said  river:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rei^esentativet 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein)  : 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  M  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  act  In  the  exercise  of  its 
broad  leglsUtlve  powers  to  provide  a  means 
of  flood  control  along  the  Big  Sandy  River 
and  to  cause  such  a  program  to  be  put  Into 
effect  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Congress  act  in  this  re- 
gard by  making  provision  for  n  system  of 
dams  and  flood  walls  along  said  itlver  and  the 
utilization  of  any  other  meaeutea  which  It 
deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end. 

"Sic.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  winats  be  and 
is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  thU 
memorial,  duly  authenticated,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre^ntatlves  of 
the  United  SUtes.  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  CoEpmonwealth 
now  serving  in  the  Congress,  and  1  o  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"Attest:  "lijutr  Fobot. 

"Assistant  Clerk  o  f  SenaU." 

"House  Resolution  43 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorii  Using  Con- 
Rreas  to  make  possible  the  cai^llzatlon  of 
the  Big  Sandy  River  and  tributaries 
"Whereas  the  economy  of  the  eastern  region 
of  Kentucky  has  suffered  conU4uously  and 
grievously  by  reason  of  the  Uck  of  econom- 
ical and  readily  available  mearta  of  trans- 
porting   products   of    the    areajto   market 
centers; 

"Whereas  such  depression  In  the  economy 
not  only  cavises  hardship  to  citlpena  of  the 
area  but  affects  citizens  of  surrounding 
areas  comprUlng  parts  of  sister  States; 

"Whereas  such  region  abound^  in  natxiral 
resources  and  would  if  proper  and  adequate 
means  of  transportation  were  made  available 
offer  numberless  and  highly  attractive  sites 
for  establishment  and  relocation  of  Industrial 
plants; 

"Whereas  the  industrialization  i  of  the  area 
Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  any  appreciable 
improvement  in  economic  conditions; 

"Whereas  It  appears  the  only  I  practicable 
means  of  establishing  adequate  and  eco- 
nomic transportation  Is  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  waterways;  namely,  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  its  tributaries; 

"Whereas  such  river  can  only  be  made 
serviceable  for  more  than  very  lli»lted  trans- 
portation by  Its  being  deepened  a^d  widened 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit!  passage  of 
watercraft  of  heavy  tonnage  in  volume;  and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  a  realistic  and 
extensive  program  of  canalization  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  and  Its  tributaries  would  be  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the  area 
and  of  the  entire  Commonwealllh  of  Ken- 
tucky and  proportionately  to  the  tttstera  put 
of  the  Nation :  Now,  therefore,  be  iT^ 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep^entatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucki)  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring  therein):  j 

"Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  the  exercise  of  lt4  legislative 
powers  bring  about  the  canalization  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and  its  trlbutarti. 

"S»c.  2.  That  such  canalization  be  com- 
pleted as  expeditiously  as  possible  consUtent 
with  orderliness  and  sound  fiscal  planning. 

"Ssc.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  cause 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  now  serving  In  the  Coosaeam. 
"Attest:  w™«— . 

"Mart  Ptj^ot, 
"Assistant  Clerk  of  Senate." 
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A  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

"House  Resolution  25 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  maintain  price  sup- 
ports of  tobacco  at  90  percent  parity 

"Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  recognizing  that 
Kentucky  Is  an  agricultural  State;  and 

"Whereas  tobacco  Is  the  basic  agrlcult\iral 
commodity  grown  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky;   and 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  is  aware 
that  tbe  economic  position  of  the  farmers  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  other  States  within  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  dangerously  low 
level;  and 

"Whereas  the  economic  pxjsltion  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  has  reached  this 
low  level  due  to  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
prices  received  for  agrlciiltural  products  has 
steadily  declined  while  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the  cost  of  living  of  tbe  farmers  are 
rising;  and 

"Whereas  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmers  has  been  Impaired  and  the  value  of 
agricultural  assets  have  been  greatly  de- 
creased; and 

"Whereas    the    purchasing    power    of    the 

farmers  and  the  value  of  agricultiiral  assets 

support   the   natlotuU   credit   structure    and 

therefcN^  Is  of  national  pubUc  Interest:  Now. 

therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
uealth  of  Kentucky: 

"Skctiom  1.  That  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  is  urged  to  act  so  as  to  main- 
tain price  supports  of  tobacco  at  90  percent 
of  parity. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Kentucky,  now  serving  In  the  85th 
Congress,  are  requested  to  oppose  any  legis- 
lation that  wotild  set  the  price  support  of 
tobacco  at  less  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

"S»c.  8.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  is  directed  to  forward  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  of  the  Senators  and  the  Representatives 
from  Kentucky  now  serving  In  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  AgriciUtiire  of  the 
United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
Tlie  American  Citizens  of  Lithuanian  De- 
scent, of  the  city  of  Racine.  Wis.,  relating 
to  world  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  relating 
to  the  withdrawal  of  funds  In  federally  im- 
pacted school  arecks;  to  the  Committee  on 
LcOxir  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  City  Council 
Of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mass.,  favoring  the 
overhauling  of  tne  urban  renewal  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Thumiond)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  general  assembly  at  the  in- 
equitable and  unjust  administration  of 
the  soil-bank  program,  and  requesting 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  meet  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire's  obligation  to  the 
f aimers  of  South  Carolina 

"Whereas  tbe  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  industries  affected  thereby  have  been 
seriously  harmed  as  a  result  of  the  Ineqtil- 
table  and  Irresponsible  admlnlstrutlon  of  the 
soil-bank  program  by  Secretary  Benson  and 
the  Republican  administration;  and 

"Whereas  the  allocation  of  the  public 
funds   under    tbe    soil-bank    program    was 


handled  tn  a  highly  misleading  and  tmjust 
manner,  and  Secretary  of  Agrtcultiire  Ben- 
son, through  publications  and  otherwise,  has 
caused  many  farmers  of  the  State  to  be  lulled 
Into  a  false  sense  of  assurance  that  all  who 
applied  for  soil-bank  benefita  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  sufficient  funds  would  be 
available  to  cover  same;  and 

"Whereas  many  farmers  applied  within  the 
first  few  days  applications  cotild  be  filed  and 
liave  taken  steps  to  place  all  or  major  por- 
tions of  their  crops  In  the  soil-bank  program 
and  it  Is  now  too  late  to  get  out  of  the  pro- 
gram: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  coTicurring) ,  That  the  C3en- 
eral  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  expresses 
its  deep  concern  in  the  manner  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  soU-bank  program  and 
demands  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
administer  the  program  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  to  immediately  appro- 
priate sufllclent  funds  to  provide  payment  to 
all  farmers  who  have  applied  for  participa- 
tion In  the  soil-bank  program  and  stop  the 
Irresponsible  and  Inequitable  handling  of 
that  program;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Members  of  the  Hotxse  of 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
Agrtcultiire  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and  the  Hon- 
orable D.  D.  Elsenhower,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.** 


RESOLUTION  OP  CITY  COUNCIL  OP 
CITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  B«NN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Virginia,  Minn., 
relating  to  unemployment  and  general 
economic  conditions,  which  are  becom- 
ing ever  more  serious  and  burdensgme  in 
northern  Minnesota,  and,  in  fact,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  may 
be  printed  in  the  Recoko.  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  i-eferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  6596 
Resolution  supporting  Federal  legislation  to 
provide  for  public-works  program  and  re- 
duction in  the  Federal  tax  structxire  to 
promote  Improvement  In  the  countywlde 
economic  situation 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Virginia,  That — 

Whereas  various  legislators  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  Indicated  the  desirability 
of  the  Institution  of  a  Federal  works  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  the  unemployment  problem 
which  Is  becoming  Increasingly  critical;  ani 

Whereas  some  legislators  have  Indicated 
the  desirability  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxation  to  provide  additional 
moneys  within  our  economy  to  facilitate  tte 
emplo3nnent  of  additional  peoples  and  to 
stabUize  and  Imixxjve  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  country:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Virginia  place  itself  on  record  in 
support  of  any  Federal  legislation  which, 
through  a  public-works  program  or  through 
the  decrease  In  the  amount  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion, wlU  provide  added  employment  to  the 
large  nmnber  of  persons  presently  unem- 
ployed and  will  Improve  the  general  economic 


conditions,  and  that  ec^lss  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Senators  Thtb  and  Huas- 
PRBT  and  to  Ztepcesentative  BLsnnx. 
Adopted  February  18, 1958. 

ASiUUS  J.  Siocx. 
President  of  the  City  CounefL 
Approved  February  24, 1958. 

JOHM  VUXSLICB, 

Mayor. 
Attest: 

J.O.MiLaoT,  Jr.. 

City  Clerk. 


PLIGHT  OP  SMALL  DAIRY  FARMERS 
AND  CREAMERIES — LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Big- 
fork  Valley  Cooperative  Creamery  As- 
sociation, of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  re- 
lating to  the  plight  of  small  dairy  farm- 
ers and  creameries.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiire  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FEBauAST  14, 1958. 
Hon.  HuBxsT  H.  Hiticphxxt. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Senator:  At  tbe  annual  meeting  of 
tbe  Bigfork  Valley  Co-op  Creamery  Associa- 
tion, a  resolution  was  passed  to  ask  for  your 
continued  efforta  in  behalf  of  the  small  dairy 
farmers  and  for  any  creamery  such  as  ours. 

The  volume  of  cream  sold  to  the  creamery 
necessary  for  efficient  operation  is  steadily 
decreasing  and  that,  we  believe,  not  only 
because  of  economical  trends  but  partly  to 
an  Indifference  by  our  administration  to  a 
national  industry — that  of  the  small  dairy 
farmer. 

You  have  tried  to  help  us  in  an  ASC  pro- 
gram for  better  land  xise  and  pasture  needs, 
and  have  brought  It  to  the  attention  of 
regime  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
our  struggle  we  shall  continue  to  fight  and. 
with  your  help,  look  tor  a  brighter  future. 

The  so-called  economlsta  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment group  have  definitely  put  a  deaf 
ear  to  oiu-  plight.  The  enclosed  editorial 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  is  mute  testl- 
money  of  that.  They  try  to  Influence  some 
farmers  to  go  grade  A.  borrow  thousands  of 
doUars  to  do  so,  and  all  of  this  in  the  face 
of  an  economy  In  our  area  that  needs  for 
deeper  study.  If  there  Is  to  be  conversion 
according  to  economic  trends.  It  should  be  so 
done  that  the  welfare  of  s  cream  Industry 
and  Individual  farmers  are  not  put  In  peril. 
Even  now  grade  A  enterprises  in  Grand 
Rapids  are  bewailing  the  competition  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  An  overpro- 
duction In  our  area  can  cause  acute;  con- 
ditions elsewhere. 

It  is  the  belief  of  tta«  members  of  our  as- 
sociation that  if  the  creamery  can  weather 
the  storm  the  future  will  be  Inl^ter.  But- 
ter will  hold  Ita  own  at  a  certain  levcL  A 
nat\iral  food  versus  a  sjmthetic  one  must 
evaluate  an  IntelUgent  consumers'  market, 
and  win  eventually  dictate  this  unless  the 
great  corporations  that  make  oleo  have  too 
much  power. 

It  would  be  hard  to  change  the  eokv 
of  butter.  Oleo  Is  colored  to  resemlale  butter. 
If  oleo  Is  really  a  good  human  food.  It 
should  be  required  to  stand  oa  its  own. 
It  coiild  be  colored  any  color  but  butter 
color  and  it  could  then  not  be  classed  as  an 
Imitation. 

Of  aU  aspects  of  farming  operations  ao« 
cording  to  landwlse  conaiBrvattoii  SKpsrts. 
dairy  fanning  is  the  most  helpful.  In  a  good 
dairy  operation,  nearly  aU  of  the  crop  resi- 
due can  be  retiimed  to  the  soil  without 
erosion. 
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Any  erop  flrom  whleh  olM>  la  derived  must 
of  neoewlty  deplete  the  soil  unless  a  very 
wl«e  crop  rotation  la  provided.  Our  Gov- 
ernment through  ASC  loans  has  helped 
these  rarmers.  It  Is  understood  that  at  Aiken. 
Minn.,  where  an  A80  meeting  of  northern 
Minnesota  counties  was  held,  a  member  of 
the  Itasca  CXninty  ASC  committee  asked  that 
a  vote  be  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
State  conmilttee  should  approve  the  request 
of  pasture-cleaning  practices.  Mr.  Avery, 
chairman  of  the  State  ACP,  denied  the  re- 
quest. It  cannot  be  said  that  policy  Is  made 
at  the  grassroots:  It  Is  made  at  a  State 
or  National  leveL 

We  can  safely  say  that,  with  most  of  otu- 
farmers  gone,  the  REA  could  not  survive 
with  Jvist  a  few  rural  residents  as  users. 
The  Oovemment  has  spent  mllUona  for  REA. 
Can  it,  then,  disregard  a  possible  calamity? 

Otir  schools  have  been  developed  to  fit 
the  needs  of  different  communities.  With 
oxu*  rural  areas  less  populated,  a  greater 
burden  will  be  placed  on  the  remaining  rural 
residents.  Some  few  years  ago  our  Govern- 
ment had  a  program  of  educational  help  for 
returning  servicemen — all  of  this  to  develop 
better  farm  living.    Is  this  to  be  forgotten? 

Our  National  Forest  Service,  some  years 
ago,  had  a  policy  of  cooperation  to  have  a 
forest  community  in  advantageous  areas. 
Thus  to  have  available  manpower  to  run  its 
forests.  How  better  to  accomplish  this  be- 
cause of  seasonal  work,  than  by  the  small 
farmer? 

Ours  Is  a  plight  forced  to  us  by  change, 
and  not  necessarily  progress.  If  Just  some 
help  is  given,  the  small  dairy  farmer  can  lift 
himself  by  his  own  bootstraps — FHA  loans 
to  better  develop  land  use.  pasture  clean- 
ing, etc..  and  not  limiting  FHA  loans  to 
farmers  whose  farm  operations  are  exclusive 
to  only  those  who  have  a  diversified  Income. 

Ova  creamery  Is  desperately  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  help  its  members  in  all  operations 
of  service  and  through  it  to  be  a  medium  of 
better  marketing  and  weU-belng  to  a  com- 
munity. U  conversion  to  other  aspects  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  members  Is  the  only 
answer,  it  will  be  ready  to  do  so,  but  In  the 
meantime  there  must  be  some  temporary 
relief.    Have  you  suggestions? 

Attest: 

Yours  truly. 

Fbkd  Dasccuk, 

President. 
BATMom  A.  Gravxixx. 

Secretary. 

CLXM    OSTKNDOXr. 

Uanager. 
Dbam  D.  Kanvk. 

Softool  Board. 

HUBSBT  BVXNSKN. 

Manager,  REA. 
Z.  O.  Pkokssoh, 
County  CommiMUmer,  District  No.  2. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OP  SALE  OP 
NATURAL  OAS — ^KESOHJTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
Increasing  number  of  organizations  in 
Minnesotc,  are  writing  to  me  about  their 
strong  opposition  to  the  Harris-O'Hara 
natural-gas  biU.  Within  the  past  few 
days  I  have  received  three  additionai 
resolutions  adopted  by  these  groups. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  from  the  St.  Paul  AFL-CIO 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  the  Min- 
nesota State  Coimcil  American  War 
Dads,  and  the  Minneapolis  Central  Labor 
Union  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

There  bebig  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc<^.  as 
follows:  T 

St.  Pattl  AFL-OICI 
TRAOxs  AMD  IjABoa  AasniB^r, 

St.  Paul,  a^inn. 
RssoLunoN     Oppoaiwo     Passaoc     o*     thm 
HARRis-O'HAaA    Gas    Prior    Increas*    Bin. 

AOOPTXD  BT  THE   ST.  PaTJL   APtr-CIO  TraDKS 

AND  Labor   Assembly,  Febrdart   121  1958, 

B.  D.  McKlNNON,  SXCRZTART  | 

Resolved  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assem' 
bly  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.:         T 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  iStates 
has  presently  under  consideration  the  so- 
called  Harris-O'Hara  (H.  R.  8525)   bUt;  and 

Whereas  this  biU  would  remove  elective 
Federal  control  over  the  production  a4d  sale 
of  natural  gas  to  pipeline  companies;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  gas  to  home  ccdsum- 
ers  is  particularly  Important  in  Minnesota 
In  view  of  weather  conditions  in  this  jstate; 
and 

Whereas  It  has  been  estimated  thkt  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  Increase  the  4<Mt  of 
gas  to  home  consumers  by  $40  per  yei*-;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  is  designed  only  ^  aid 
existing  gas  and  oil  producers;  and       T 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  bill  woi<Id  ad- 
versely affect  the  employment  of  Minliesota 
employees  in  the  gas  Industry:  NowTlthere- 
fore,  be  it  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  Trades  and  Lab|>r  As- 
sembly of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ippose 
the  passage  of  this,  or  similar  legls^tion; 
and  be  it  further  : 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  United  ^tates 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

AiiiRiCAN  War  Dads,  Ikc. 

RESOLUTION    PRESENTED    BT     MINNESOTA    STATE 
COUNCn.,  AMERICAN  WAB  DADS 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  MlnKesota 
State  Coimcil  of  American  War  Dads  held 
In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  15.,  1958, 
a  motion  was  made,  duly  seconded,  and  car- 
ried unanimously  that  the  following  reso- 
lution be  approved  for  adoption  by  the  coun- 
cil members,  and  that  copies  of  thai  reso- 
lution be  mailed  to  the  United  State^  Sen- 
ators and  Congressional  Members  of  Minne- 
sota in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  well  as  $  copy 
to  War  Dad  A.  C.  McOuskey,  national  leg- 
islative chairman,  2637-A  North  Sar^h,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  In  regards  to  the  natural  gas 
bUl  to  appear  during  the  1958  session  of 
Congress;  and  ] 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  great  posslbllltir  that 
this  natural  gas  bUl  will  be  quietly  njaneu- 
vered  to  pass.  Increasing  the  cost  of  gas  to 
consumer  areas  to  some  $800  million  $  year. 
This  bill  would  overrule  the  Supreme  i  Court 
and  exempt  the  transmission  of  natuial  gas 
from  Federal  regulation  by  sllp^g  it 
through  the  House  and  Senate  as  noiselessly 
and  painlessly  as  possible;   and 

"Whereas  many  veterans  and  servl|«men 
who  have  purchased  homes  through  jttnan- 
clal  assistance  would  be  heavily  biuldened 
with  additional  costs  by  Increased  ratSTthus 
making  it  more  difficult  for  them  toTmeet 
their  obligations;  and  ' 

"Whereas  the  natural  gas  blU  has  (beared 
the  committee  hurdles  and  waits  on  y  for 
a  signal  from  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous  (,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  this  bill  v  ill  be 
sneaked  through  whUe  the  big  city  Con  press- 
men are  visiting  in  larger  cities  o»er  a 
weekend:  Therefore  be  it  ( 

"Resolved.  That  the  Minnesota  State  ^oun- 
cU  of  American  War  Dads  demand  tha«  rates 
and  regulatory  powers  be  kept  reasonable 
and  secure,  and  the  public  opinion  liave  a 
chance  to  reach  their  respective  Coxsress- 
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men  to  mobUlBe'  public  cq^lnloa  against  a 
bUl  of  this  nature."  \ 

Respectfully  submitted.  j 

Norman  ARNasoir, 
Minnesota  State  President. 

American  liar  DmtU, 
Attested:  1 

P.  K.  BaiWw, 

Sficretarp, 
^~"~  i 

RESOLxmoN  Opposino  Fassaoi  or  nn  Haius* 
OUara  Gas  Prior  Incrxasx  bnx 

Resolved  by  the  Central  Labor  Imion  0/  the 
City  of  Minneapolis:  1 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
has  presently  under  consideration  the  so- 
called  Harris-O'Hara  (H.  R.  8525)  biU;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  remoife  effective 
Federal  control  over  the  productldn  and  sale 
of  natural  gas  to  pipeline  companies;   and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  gas  to  home  consum- 
ers is  particularly  Important  in  Minnesota  In 
view  of  weather  conditions  In  this  State;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
passage  of  this  biU  will  increase  the  cost  of 
gas  to  home  consumers  by  $40  pet  year;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  is  designed  obly  to  aid 
existing  gas  and  oil  producers;  ayd 

Whereas  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  employment  of  'Minneeota 
employees  in  the  gas  industry:  flow,  there- 
fore, be  it  I 

Resolved.  That  the  Central  Labofc-  Union  of 
the  City  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Oppose  the 
passage  of  this  or  slmUar  legislation;  and  be 
it  further  I 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  re4>Iution  be 
sent  to  every  Member  of  the  United  SUtea 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Minnefota. 

Passed  February  12,  1968.  I 

Walter  R.  CramOnd. 


President.  Minneapolis 
Labor  Union 


Central 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  OREOO!'  STATB 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SOIL  CO|ISERVA- 

TION  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Pederal-State-local  cooperatioji  is  evi- 
denced in  the  activities  which  are  the 
major  interest  of  the  soil  conservation 
districts  throughout  the  United  States. 
These  major  interests  are  reflected  in 
the  resolutions  approved  by  the  Oregon 
State  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  at  their  ninth  annual  meeting 
in  Tillamook,  Oreg..  November  ^1  and  22. 
1957.  I 

I  believe  these  will  be  of  hiterest  to 
every  Member  who  has  a  soil  ^nserva- 
tion  district  within  the  boiudafies  of  his 
State,  even  though  one  resolution  disa- 
grees with  a  bill  I  am  cospon^oring.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pretsident.  to 
have  these  resolutions  print^  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  print^  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolutions  Passed  bt  Oregon  S^ate  Aseo- 
ciATioN  op  Soil  Conservation  DtsTRicrs  at 
Their  Ninth  Annual  MEETtNo  .in  Tilla- 
mook. November  21-22.  1967        i 

RESOLUTION  1.  proposed  BT  LANCELL  VaLLBT  BCD 

It  Is  hereby  resolved  that  the  Or$gon  State 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation  qistricts  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  TUlamodk  on  No- 
vember 21  and  22,  1967,  go  on  record  as  re- 
questing that  a  minimum  of  26  percent  of  aU 
sales  of  timber  by  the  Rureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement within  the  State  of  Oregon  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  within  whlcl  1  It  is  har- 
vested in  lieu  of  taxes. 
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BESOLunoN  a.  noposxB  ar  bast  lixn  bcd 
It  Is  hereby  resolved  that  the  Oregon  State 
Association  of  SoU  Conservation  Districts  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  TUlamook  on  No- 
vember 21  and  22,  1967,  go  on  record  as  re- 
questing that  the  Oregon  State  Legislature 
amend  the  Oregon  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  Enabling  Act  to  permit  coverage 
under  the  State  Industrial  accident  insur- 
ance for  supervisors  of  soU-oonaervatlon  dia- 
trlcts. 

aESOLUTTON   S.  PROPOSED   BT  MALRXUR    BCD 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22,  1967. 
determined  that — 

Whereas  there  is  not  sufltdent  money  ap- 
propriated to  the  State  Soil  Conservation 
Committee  of  Oregon  to  provide  for  mileage 
for  State  soil  conservation  district  super- 
visors :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  legislature  be 
requested  to  Increase  the  appropriation  to 
the  State  soU  conservation  committee  so 
that  sufficient  funds  can  be  earmarked  for 
and  paid  to  soU  conservation  district  super- 
visors for  reimbursement  for  expenses  in- 
ciirred  In  driving  to  and  attending  soU  con- 
servation district  meetings  and  performing 
other  necessary  duties  Involved  In  carrying 
out  their  responsibUlty  as  soU  conservation 
district  supervisors. 

RXBOLUTION  4.  PBOPOCEO  BT  MALHEUB  BCD 

The  Oregon  State  AssocUtion  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22,  1957, 
determined  that— 

Whereas  Federal  appropriations  to  assist 
organized  soil  conservation  districts  are  lim- 
ited and  do  not  provide  adequate  assistance 
to  said  districts;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  money  is  used  pri- 
marily fen-  needed  professional  and  semi- 
professional  assistance,  there  Is  insufficient 
money  to  hire  needed  clerical  and  subprofes- 
slonal  assistance:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  legislature  be  requested 
to  appropriate  91.000  for  each  soil  conserva- 
tion district  in  the  State  of  Oregon  ($66,000 
as  of  December  1,  1967);  this  money  to  be 
used  for  the  employment  of  clerical  and 
Bubprofessional  assistance  to  soU  conserva- 
tion districts;  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  all  soU  conservation  district 
supervisors  in  Oregon  contact  their  State  leg- 
islators to  prove  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

BESOLUnON  8.   PROPOSED  RT  NORTH  TUXAMOOX 
BCD 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22,  1967, 
determined  that — 

Whereas  the  drainage  of  wet  farmlands 
along  rofulways  must  be  planned  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  road  construction  to  permit 
practical  and  effective  drainage  in  the  future; 
and 

Whereas  this  drainage  plan  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  time  negotiations  are  being 
made  between  the  farmer  and  the  highway 
department  for  the  sale  of  the  land  necessary 
for  highway  right-of-way;  and 

Whereas  this  oovUd  be  accomplished  If  the 
various  highway  departments  would  obtain 
a  drainage  plan  from  the  farmer  which  plan 
has  been  developed  by  the  farmer  with  tech- 
nical assistance  of  engineers  assigned  to  a 
local  sou  conservation  district  or  from  any 
other  reliable  source  of  technical  assistance; 
and 

Whereas  the  importance  ot  this  action  Is 
emphasized  by  the  vast  new  highway  pro- 
gram of  the  future:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  various  county.  State, 
and  Federal  highway  departments  obtain 
plans  for  drainage  of  adjoining  farmlands 
and  consider  these  plans  when  ^Tfgnlng 
roads  and  highways  to  Insure  Installatton  of 


culverts,  underpasses,  and  bridges  to  provide 
for  proper  drainage  of  agricultural  land. 


RBBOLUTION  S.   PROPOSED  BT  NORTH  TttXAMOOX 
BCD 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  TUlamook,  November  21  and  22.  1967, 
determined  that — 

Whereas  future  demands  of  our  growing 
population  will  put  increased  pressure  on 
productive  agricultural  land,  we  beUeve 
steps  should  be  taken  to  buUd  roads,  Indiu- 
trial  and  residential  areas,  airports,  etc.,  on 
lands  with  minimum  capabUlties  for  agiicxU- 
ture  production:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral highway  departments  shotild  consult 
with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  soU  con- 
servation district  concerned  to  avoid  the 
construction  of  highways  on  our  better  agri- 
culture lands. 

REBOLUTION    T.   PROPOSED    BT    BTOSLAW    BCD 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  SoU  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22.  1967. 
determined  that — 

Whereas  In  earlier  times  the  tendency  was 
to  organize  soil  conservation  districts  around 
problem  areas  and  the  application  of  land  use 
regulations,  when  needed,  by  a  vote  of  the 
landowners  in  the  entire  district  was  com- 
paratively easy;  and 

Whereas  the  later  trend  has  been  to  expand 
the  old  districts  into  large  units  and  organize 
new  districts  on  county  Unes,  so  that  prob- 
lem areas  now  tend  to  be  a  relatively  small 
part  of  an  entire  district;  and 

Whereas  the  application  ot  land  use  regu- 
lations to  an  entire  district  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  small  area  Is  an  obvioxis  absurdity  and 
securing  a  three-fourths  favorable  vote  In  an 
entire  district  to  impose  regulations  on  a 
small  area  when  that  many,  or  more,  of  aU 
the  landowners  may  not  be  interested  Is  an 
equally  obvious  ImposslbiUty:  Therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Association  of 
Sou  Conservation  Districts  Join  the  State 
Soil  Conservation  Committee  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  Oregon  districts'  law 
whereby  the  supervisors  can  designate  a 
problem  area  and  land  use  regulations  can 
be  imposed  by  a  vote  of  the  landowners 
within  the  designated  area  rather  than  re- 
quiring a  vote  of  the  landowners  in  the 
whole  district,  as  the  law  now  reads. 

RESOLUTION  S 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  SoU  Con- 
servation Districts,  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22,  1957. 
determined  that — 

Whereas  there  are  several  million  acres  of 
denuded  and  brush-covered  forest  lands  on 
Oregon  watersheds  that  are  not  restocking 
themselves;  and 

Whereas  valuable  soil  Is  being  lost  and 
runoff  accelerated  as  a  resxilt  of  Inadequate 
cover  on  these  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  reforestation  of  these  lands 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  in  conserving  our  soU  and  water  re- 
sources and  In  increasing  the  supply  of  forest 
products;  and 

Whereas  this  sltiiatton  has  been  recognized 
nationaUy  by  Congress  by  including  as  titie 
IV  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  a  tree- 
planting  program  to  assist  with  matching 
funds  the  State  forester  In  reforesting  these 
lands;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  these 
lands  is  excessive  because  of  their  present 
neglected  condition,  thus  requiring  assist- 
ance: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Oregon  State  Aasoda- 
tion  of  Sou  Oonservation  Districts  request 
the  State  board  of  forestry  to  participate  in 
the  titie  IV  tree-planting  program  as  a  con- 
servation measure  benefiting  the  people  of 
Oregon. 


BSBOLUTUIM  !• 

The  Oregon  State  Aasodatlon  of  SoU  Oon- 
•ervation  Districts,  at  their  ^tw^Bl  meeting 
held  in  TlUamocA.  November  31  and  23,  1967, 
determined  that — 

Whereas  Senate  bill  2496  and  House  billa 
8631,  8744,  8747,  9308,  and  9063  have  been 
introduced  Into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  are  identical  In  all  t«- 
spects  and  are  proposed  amendments  to  the 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  of  1934;  and 

Whereas  these  bills  have  been  endorsed  by 
governors  of  aU  States  except  one;  and 

Whereas  amendment.  If  paaaed.  Is  detri- 
mental and  administratively  restrictive  to 
the  soU-oonservation -district  program,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  watershed  projeeta 
and  drainage  practices;  and 

Whereas  Congressmen.  State  govemon, 
and  others  who  have  endorsed  this  amend- 
ment have  not  been  fully  Informed  of  Ite  re- 
strictive and  rf^twgJTig  nature:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  this  aasoeiation  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  aU  of  these  bills  in  their 
present  form;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  OA8CD  executive  com- 
mittee take  necessary  steps  to  inform  all 
those  concerned  of  our  opposition  and  of  the 
necessity  of  preventing  passage  of  these  bills 
InCongreBB. 

REBOLUTIUH    It 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  SoH  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  Tillamook,  November  21  and  22, 1967, 
determined  that — 

Whereas  the  cost-sharing  feature  of  the 
agricxiltural  stabilization  and  conservation 
program  is  a  tool  districts  can  use  in  the  com- 
plete development  of  their  conservation  Job; 

Whereas  it  being  suggested  that  various 
changes  be  made  in  the  agency  responsibU- 
lty of  this  program; 

Whereas  the  Job  of  conserving  our  soil 
and  water  resovu-ces  is  so  important  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  loss  of  any  bona  fide  and 
legitimate  assistance  at  this  time;  and 

Whereas  the  soU  conservation  districts 
never  have  had  and  do  not  want  the  re- 
sponsibility of  paying  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  conservation  practices  carried  out  on 
their  farms:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Oregon  State  Associa- 
tion of  Sou  Conservation  Dletrlcts  reoogoi- 
mend  that — 

1.  AU  Federal  funds  expended  In  the  name 
of  SOU  and  water  conservation  be  \ised  In 
such  manner  as  will  achieve  the  most  last- 
ing conservation  possible. 

2.  Moneys  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  production  control  and 
price  BtabUization  shovUd  be  distinguished 
as  such. 

8.  Increased  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  SOS  to  properly  check  technical 
compliance  with  ACP  permanent  practices 
without  interfering  with  the  overaU  oonser- 
vation program  planned  by  the  district;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  no  change  be  made  in  the 
Immediate  future  in  the  agency  responsibU- 
lty of  the  sgricultural  stabilization  and  oon- 
servation program. 

BBSOLUTXON  It 

The  Oregon  State  Association  of  SoU  Con- 
servation Districts  at  their  annual  meeting 
held  in  TiUamook,  November  21  and  33.  1967, 
determined  that — 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
Oongreas,  biU  8.  1176,  by  Senaton  mmaet  H. 
HxTMPHRET,  Of  Minnesota,  and  Richard  I,. 
NKPWgRom,  of  Oregon,  known  as  the  wUder- 
ness  blU.  This  l>iU  Is  designed  to  set  up  large 
areas  of  Federal  lands  to  (1)  serve  the  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  Bcientiflc,  educational,  and 
oonservation  needs  of  the  people,  and  (3)  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  these  areas  in 
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pwpetulty  and  for  tta*  gatfaarlng  and  dls- 
gnaijatMo^  of  tottxBuMoo.  nigudliK  ttmir 
UM  and  aDjofniant  «i  vfldeRMM;  kdA 

WluvM*  UicM  aiMM  an  largely  ta  tlM  Ww^ 
where  an  ezceas  of  40  percent  of  tlia  land  at 
tha  WMtam  fltataa  and  SI  pcivant  cf  the 
State  of  Oetgoa  U  Federal  land,  and  atnee 
many  ■oU-cooaarvaUoa  dlctrlcta  are  adjaoent 
to  and  wltliln  the  exterior  boundailea  of  f"  " 


tlila  leglfllatlan  fa-ohlbtte  graalnK 
of  donneetlB  Ureetoek,  water  Imponndnunta 
tor  aoll  omaervBtkm  or  any  otber  oommer- 
cial  uae,  tte  aDactaMnt  wookl  have  an  ad- 
▼eree  effect  oa  the  eeonomy  ot  Xhm  State  of 
Oreson  and  the  Weetam  Statee;  and 

Whenaa  under  preerat  authority  vested  la 
the  Secretary  of  Agrteultnre.  aome  14  mUllon 
acree  of  wlldemeae-type  areas  have  been  eet 
up  and  are  reeelvlng  protecticQ  under  the 
national  foreet  ayBtem.  Thla  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  by  this  Department  of  the  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

Whereaa  it  is  oar  bHlef  that  the  greatest 
mtattlple  use  of  Federal  lands  can  be  obtained 
by  close  coiincll  with  the  Departments  of 
Agrlciatiire  and  Interior  In  the  States  or  area 
involved,  not  by  Oongreeslonal  enactment; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  In  accord  with  there  being 
set  up  in  the  Nation,  reasonable  areas  which 
will  recognize  the  greateet  benettclal  iise  of 
these  lands  for  all  the  people:  Therefore  be  It 

Betoloed.  That  the  Oregon  State  Associa- 
tion oi  Soil  Conservation  Dlst.lcts  oppose  the 
enactment  of  the  Humphrey  or  wlldonew 
bUl  (S.  1176);  be  It  further 

Betoloed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Oovemor  Holmes  and  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  Stote  Congressional  delegation 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior. 


RESOLUTION  OP  CnY  COUNCIL  OP 
Cnr  OP  VIRGINIA.  MDJN. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Virginia,  Minn.,  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  general  economic 
conditions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  printed  In  the  Ricoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tton  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Beeolutlon  No.  6595 
Resolution  supporting  Federal  legislation  to 
provide  for  public  works  program  and 
reduction  In  the  Federal  tax  structitte  to 
promote  Improventent  In  the  oountywlde 
economic  situation 

Reaolved  by  the  City  Counctl  of  the  City  of 
Flr^«nto,  Thatr— 

Whereas  various  legislators  and  the  admin- 
istration have  indicated  the  desirability  of 
the  institution  of  a  Federal  works  program  to 
alleviate  the  unemployment  problem  which 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical;  and 

Whereas  some  legislators  have  Indicated 
the  desirability  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxation  to  provide  additional 
moneys  within  our  economy  to  facllltete  the 
emplojrment  of  additional  peoples  and  to 
stabilize  and  Improve  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  coxintry:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Besoloed.  That  the  City  CouncU  of  the 
City  of  Virginia  place  itself  on  record  In  sup- 
port of  any  Fsderal  legislation  which,  through 
a  puhllc-works  program  or  through  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  Federal  taxation, 
will  provide  added  emplojrment  to  the  large 
number  of  persons  prasenUy  unemployed  and 
will  improve  the  general  economic  conditions, 
and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 


:  to  Oenators  T^ra  and  nustriiw  and 
to  Repreaentattve  BUKxinx.  ] 

Adopted  Fetaruaiy  18. 1958.  : 

JUtTHua  J.  Stock. 
Pretident  of  the  City  OpuneU. 
Approved  February  M,  1958.  I 

JoHW  VtnoKi^. 

Attest:  r 

jr.  O.  ICXLBOT.  MT., 

CittCleT% 

BESCHiUTIONS  OP  NORTH  iWoTA 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  AMjLRICAN 
LEGION 


Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presldedt.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  resolutions  adopted  by  tl|ie  North 
Dakota  Department,  the  American  Le- 
gion, at  Pargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  February  10, 
1958.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  th4  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  iniCongress 
Senate  bill  8153.  Introdviced  by ;  Senator 
I*unaa.  and  H.  a.  9714.  introdiiced  by  Mrs. 
Boobs;  and  | 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  vim  elimi- 
nate the  confusion,  redtape.  and  cost  at 
administration  of  the  present  law  and  regula- 
tions by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  it 
pertains  to  World  War  I  veterans  ^ho  have 
reached  their  65th  birthday:  and 

Whereas  this  bill  now  before  the  (Congress 
would  grant  pensions  to  veterans'  over  65 
years  of  age  who  are  unemployable  and  meet 
income  and  service  requirements;  a^d 

Whereas  as  far  as  equity.  Justice,  and 
previous  Oovemment  policy  regarding  vet- 
erans of  other  wars  are  concemedj  it  must 
be  remembered  that  World  War  I  veterans 
were  given  no  consideration  when  separated 
from  service  and  faced  two  depresions  at  a 
time  when  they  were  attempting  to  iestebllsh 
themselves  In  civilian  life;  and 

Whereas  the  plight  of  many  of  th«se  World 
War  I  veterans  today  Is  very  serfcjus,  and 
the  passage  of  this  act  would  guarantee  to 
ttiem  the  security  that  they  preserved  for 
their  Nation  in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  entail  no  financial  burden  tipon  the 
Increased  economy  of  this  Nation  and  would 
render  Justice  to  those  veterans  wl  \o  are  in 
dire  need :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  midwinter  confrence  of 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of  North 
Dakota,  meeting  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  on  this 
10th  day  of  February  1958.  That  we  ^gorovjsly 
support  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  3153  and 
H.  B.  9714;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  North  Dakota's  Congressional 
delegation.  T 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  Congress 
Senate  biU  2966.  Introduced  by  Senator  Lan- 
cer, and  H.  B.  9711,  introduced  ,  by  Mrs. 
Boc£Rs;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  b^  would 
provide  pensions  for  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  th^  Korean 
conflict  on  the  same  basis  as  pensi<xi  is  now 
provided  for  widows  and  chUdren  of  ivetenms 
of  World  War  I;  and  i 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  l4slslation 
would  eliminate  confusion  and  nilsunder- 
standlng  which  now  exists  among  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  veterans  of  W^rld  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict:  Now,  t|ierefore. 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  midwinter  confrence  of 
the  North  Dakota  Department  of  tlte  Amer- 
ican Legion,  wneeting  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  on 
tkU  10th  day  of  February  19SS.  Tha*  we  vig- 
orously support  the  passage  of  Seaate  bm 
2966  and  H.  R.  9711;  and  be  it  furth  sr  ' 


Meaelved.  TttBt  capias  at  thte 
forwarded  to  North  Dakota's 


Fehpiary  ft 


be 
3ongw>ss1onal 


saatorLaa- 
by  Mrs. 


Whereas  there  Is  now  pendin| 
Senate  bill  8154.  introduced  by 
oxa,   and  H.  B.   9716,   tnt 
BOQBBs;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
reoogniae  waiver  of  beneflte  payable  under  a 
private  or  public  retirement  plan  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  annual  Income  limita- 
tions for  disability  and  death^nsion:  Row, 
therefore,  be  it  { 

Resolved  by  the  midtointer  fonferenee  of 
the  North  Dakota  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  meeting  at  Foryoj  M.  D^.,  <m 
this  10th  day  of  February  I59«,  That  we  vig- 
orously support  the  passage  of  Senate  bm 
8164  and  H.  R.  9716;  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  TbAt  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  North  Dakota's  ^ngresrtonal 
delegation. 


in  Congress 


Whereas  there  is  now  pei 
H.  R.  9710;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of   . 
amend  the  Veterans  Beneflte 
Increase  to  $250  the  amount  , 
count  of  the  burial  and  fune 
deceased  veterans:  Now,  therefc 

Resolved  by  the  midtrinter  ,     „ _, 

the  North  Dakota  Department  Of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  meeting  at  FargOf  W.  Dak.,  on 
this  10th  day  of  February  i»5S.<That  we  vig- 
orously support  the  passage  of  H.  B.  9710; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  North  Dakote's  pongresslanal 
delegation. 


bin  would 

of  19S7  to 

yable  on  ac- 

ezpense  of 

I.  be  It 
■ference  of 


RESOLUTION     OP     BISMARCK      (N. 
DAK.)  CHAMBER  OF  CXmMERCR 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  .._ 
unanimous  consent  to  haT0  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adc|pted  by  the 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, relating  to  the  constiuction  of  » 
causeway  across  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  Mandau 

There  being  no  objection;  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the 
RscotD^asIoIlows:  I 

Hie    Bismarck    Chamber    or    Commerce. 

through  Ite  committee  on  reclamation  and 
Ite  board  of  directors,  has  noted  with  keen 
Interest  the  proposal  that  consideration  be 
given  to  construction  of  a  causeway  across 
the  Missouri  River  between  Bismarck  and 
Mandan.  [ 

As  outlined  by  Mr.  MUo  Hclsveen,  State 
engineer  and  secretary  of  thi  North  Da- 
kote  Stete  Wat»  Conservation  Commission, 
such  a  causeway  structure  wotild  dam  the 
Missouri  River  in  siich  a  way  as  to  create  a 
water  impoundment  within  the  banks  of  the 
present  main  channel,  necessitating  little  or 
no  flooding  of  farmable  botfeinlands,  and 
wotild  serve  both  the  purposes  of  ( 1 )  vehicu- 
lar traffic  and  (2)  water  conservation  and 
utilization.  I 

If  It  Is  engineeringly  and  leconomleally 
feasible  to  build  such  a  low-lev«I  dam  at  the 
present  proposed  site  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
stete  highway  bridge,  it  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous  asset  not  only  to  Bismarck  land  Manti^w 
and  their  people  but  alao  to  th0  entli«  cen- 
tral North  Dakote  region  and  the  people  who 
live  in  that  region. 

The  benefits  it  would  bring  about  would  be 
numerous,  some  of  them  Iminedlate  and 
some  of  than  potentlaUy  realisable  in  the 
future.  It  would  serve,  first,  tUe  purpoao  of 
a  trafllc  crossing  of  the  MiasourlBlver.  wliieh 
is  needed  here.  It  would  otabillBe  t>>^ 
Missouri  Blver  flow  line  and  water  level. 
making  possible  industrial  aad  irxigatkn 
developments  along  that  stream  which  are 
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not  now  poaslble  due  to  the  tmcertein  course 
of  the  stream.  It  could  have  an  electric 
power  production  potential,  depending  upon 
engineering  determination  of  the  practica- 
bility of  such  an  installation.  It  could 
render  the  river  sulteble  to  commercial  navi- 
gation should  the  demand  for  such  naviga- 
tion arise.  It  would  certainly  have  tremen- 
dous recreation  values  for  a  large  adjacent 
area  and  ite  population. 

In  view  of  these  facte,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  appropriate  Stete  and  Federal 
agencies  already  have  expressed  an  Interest 
in  this  project  and  are  studying  ite  feasl- 
blUty,  the  foUowlng  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reclamation  conunlttee  of  the 
Bismarck  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bismarck  Chamber  of  Commerce :  Be  it 

Resolxfed.  That  it  Is  our  hope  and  wish  that 
the  North  Dakota  Stete  Water  Conservation 
Commission,  the  North  Dakote  Stete  High- 
way Department  and  such  other  arms  of 
Stete  government  as  may  be  involved,  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads, 
the  United  Stetes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  such  other  Federal  agencies  as  may  be 
involved,  do  dUlgently  study  the  afore- 
mentioned causeway  proposal  to  determine 
whether  It  it  engineeringly  feasible  and 
eoonomieaUy  practlcaL 


RESOLUTION  OP  NATIONAL 
LUTHERAN  COUNCIL 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRO  a  resolution  iinanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Lutheran  Coim- 
cU  In  its  meeting  at  AUanUc  City,  N.  J., 
on  Pebruary  7,  1958. 

The  members  of  the  Lutheran  Council 
and  all  Lutherans  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  this  concrete  evidence  that 
theirs  is  a  religion  which  seeks  to  apply 
and  have  applied  religious  morality  in 
daily  life.  We  need  more  Christians  who 
will  insist  that  Christian  morality  is  not 
merely  something  to  talk  about  on  Sun- 
day, but  rather  is  something  that  all  of 
us  must  live  by  7  days  of  every  week. 

In  xu-glng  the  United  States  to  return 
private  property  confiscated  from  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  citizens  because  of 
confiscatory  legislation  passed  long 
after  World  War  n  was  over,  the  1m- 
theran  Coimcil  is  asking  us  to  live  up  to 
a  higher  law  which  man  neither  made 
nor  can  repeal.  The  seventh  and  tenth 
commandments  I  believe  as  every  Chris- 
tian must  believe  are  as  binding  in  the 
affairs  of  government  as  they  are  in  your 
personal  activities  and  in  mine. 

Seven  million  Lutherans  in  the  United 
States  should  be  proud  of  the  action  of 
this  council  in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  respond  to  its  admonition 
that  governments,  as  well  as  men,  can- 
not ignore  the  moral  law. 

Last  July  31.  President  Eisenhower, 
doubtless  because  of  the  conflict  between 
existing  United  States  legislation  and 
the  divine  enactments,  announced  that 
proposals  to  reflect  the  "historic  Ameri- 
can policy  of  maintaining  the  sanctity 
of  private  property  even  in  wartime," 
would  be  made  a  matter  of  priority  early 
in  the  coming  sessicm.  No  such  pro- 
posals have  been  forthcoming  yet.  Is  it 
because  those  under  the  President  are 
seeking  a  formula  to  give  lipservice  to 
what  the  President  said,  while  doing  the 
opposite  in  fact?  If  the  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  wish  to  comply 


with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
what  President  Eisenhower  said,  they 
can  easily  do  so  by  taking  the  advice  of 
the  Lutheran  CounclL  The  difficulties  of 
President  Elsenhower's  assistants  will  be 
readily  solved,  as  difficulties  always  are, 
by  applying  the  fundamental  rules  which 
were  true  yesterday,  are  true  today,  and 
will  be  true  tomorrow. 

It  is  heartening  to  find  many  men  in 
public  and  business  life  devoting  time 
and  effort  to  a  resurgence  of  moral  au- 
thority in  public  and  business  affairs. 
Our  dlstingiiished  friend,  Hon.  Prank 
Carlsok,  the  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
to  restore  Christian  morality  to  its  right- 
ful position  of  guidance.  He  is  the  pres- 
ent national  head  of  the  International 
Christian  Leadership,  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  are  devoted 
to  the  practice  as  well  as  the  professing 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  daily  life. 
I  hope  we  may  soon  hear  from  this  fine 
and  growing  organization  as  we  have 
heard  from  the  Lutherans. 

They  all  believe,  as  does  every  Chris- 
tian, that  government  as  well  as  men 
must  live  according  to  Christian  moral- 
ity. They  all  believe,  in  other  words, 
that  the  seventh  and  tenth  c(xnmand- 
ments  are  commands  not  only  to  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower,  John  Poster  Dulles,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  and  to  each  of  vis  indi- 
vidually at  this  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  also  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  its  Secretary  of  State,  its 
Attorney  General,  Congressmen.-  and 
Senators,  and  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment. 

In  the  past,  I  have  often  warned  ot  the 
dangers  to  our  freedom  of  communism. 
I  spoke  when  it  was  unpopular  to  speak, 
and  what  I  said  many  years  ago  about 
communism  is  now  recognized  as  the 
truth  about  communism.  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  in  any  respect  that 
the  great  threat  of  our  times  is  the 
threat  of  communism. 

The  difference  between  the  Commu- 
nist way  and  our  way  is  that  in  our  way 
religious  morality  is  recognized  as  the 
chief  guide  to  right  conduct,  while  in  the 
Communist  way  evm  the  existence  of 
religious  morality  is  denied. 

The  essential  difference  between  com- 
munism and  the  free  world  does  not  rest 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
existence  of  morality.  The  moral  laws 
exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  whether 
we  accept  them  or  the  Communists  deny 
them. 

What  does  matter,  what  will  be  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  free  world,  is 
that  it  Uves  according  to  this  moral  code. 
It  is  because  of  the  importance  of  acting 
as  we  profess,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Lutheran  Council  on  Pebruary  7  has  its 
real  significance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

RaBCH.tmOIV    AX>0PTB>    ST    TBX    NATIOIf  ai.    Ltt- 

THXBAK  Council  at  Axiamtic  Crrr,  N.  J« 
FkaatTAaT  7, 1958 

Recognizing  that : 

1.  The  right  to  private  property  must  be 
strlctiy  observed  If  men  are  to  be  and  re- 
main free; 

S.  Ttiat  private  property  of  dtlsens  should 
not  be  appropriated  for  reparation; 


S.  That  tha  only  course  eonstatcnt  wltJH 
Christian  ethlos,  international  law,  and  tta* 
honcH'  and  tradition  of  the  Dnlted  Stetaa 
Is  to  recognise  these  principles,  and 

Whereas  these  principles  have  been  ob- 
eerved  in  previous  settlemente  with  dtlaena 
of  other  countries  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Bnemy  Act  dxiring  World  War  II:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  mrge  Congress  to  ad- 
here to  these  principles  In  the  settionente 
remaining  to  be  made  for  property  seised 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  dxir- 
ing World  War  II. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  C<»nmittee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
(xnmendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  that  appeared  to  have 
no  permanent  value  or  historian  Interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant 
to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  Ume,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
8.  3322.  A  biU  to  iMt>vide  an  emergency  re- 
Uef  program  for  the  1958  production  of  cot- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  *"d 
Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YtMBOmof^H  when 
he  mtroduced  the  above  Mil.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBBIOHT  (for  himself,  lir. 
RoBBTBON,  and  Mr.  Cafehast)  : 
8. 3323.  A  bm  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  Act  of    19S0,    as   amended;    to  tlM 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FuLsauRT  wb«i 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 
S.SSM.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Karoly 
Lassovszky,  Irene  Drotleff  LassovaBky,  Judith 
Lassovszky,   and   Peter   Lassovssky;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
8.  3325.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  303  and 
223  of  titie  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  in- 
sure greater  protection  for  the  constitutional 
rlghte  of  accused  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MOass  when  he 
Introduced  tiie  above  bill,  which  appear 
under    a   separate    heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakote) : 

8. 3326.  A  blU  to  provide  for  special  roll 
of  correction,  classifying  and  grouping  as 
foUows:  landless  and  retaining  trust  prop- 
erty; certain  bands  of  the  Sioux  TMbe  of 
Indians  to  determine  who  is  TTvuiaw  and  who 
is  not;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  an<| 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 

8.3327.  A  bm  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  aU  citizens  of 
the  United  Stetes  to  receive  at  least  minimum 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  beneflte;  and 

S.  3328.  A  blU  to  amend  titie  n  of  the 
Social  Secxirity  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  11ml- 
tetion  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  whUe  receiv- 
ing beneflte  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   KERR    (for  himself  and  itt. 
MoNSONXT) : 

8.8329.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certam  amounts  paid 
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bj  •  tMPhtr  tor  hta  fnrtbar  «duetttUm;  to  tbe 

B|rMr.I.AIIOSB: 
8. 3330.  A  bill  far  the  nllef  of  LMpoldo 
BiOrtgamrMim^  and  Adela  BodrlguM  Ckm- 
sales;  to  tlM  Onmmtttee  on  the  JudteUoy. 

By  Ifr.  JLUCUXL  <far  Mmsrtf  Mid  Mr. 

S.  8S31.  A  tan  to  provide  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon  <a  early  Anurlcan  motion  picturea  nov 
In  the  costody  at  the  tibntxy  of  Ocxigreaa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bulea  and  Admlnlatra* 
tlon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kvcbxl  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  hin.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  hearting  ) 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  STATUE  OP 
BCARIA  8ANPORD 

Mr.  THYE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hux- 
PHRXT)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  64) .  which 
was  referred  to  the  Comznittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration; 

.Resolsed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  concurring) ,  That  the  statue  of 
Maria  Sanford.  presented  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall,  Is 
accepted  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  thanlu  of  the  Congress  be  ten- 
dered said  State  for  the  contribution  of  the 
■tatue  of  one  of  Its  most  eminent  citizens, 
lllustrtous  for  her  leadership  in  education; 
and  be  it  further 

Reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engrooeed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Minnesota. 


TEMPORARY  PLACINO  OF  STATUE 
OF  MARIA  SANFORD  IN  ROTUNDA 
OP  CAPITOL 

Mr.  THYE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRKY)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  65) .  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Minnesota 
Statehood  Centennial  CommlsEion  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
place  temporarily  in  the  rotimda  of  the 
Capitol  a  statue  of  the  late  Maria  Sanford, 
of  Minnesota,  and  to  hold  ceremonies  In  the 
rotunda  on  said  occasion;  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
tlie  necessary  arrangements  therefor. 


1 

I  REENROLLMENT  OP  SENATE 

BILL  1805 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  au- 
thorizing the  enrollment,  with  certain 
changes,  of  the  bill  (S.  1805)  for  the 
relief  of  Acme  Bag  li  Burlap  Co.  and 
others,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Mansfikld.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


E&CERGENCY  RELIEF  PROGRAM  POR 
PRODUCTION  OP  COTTON  IN  1958 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  a  year  of  confusion  and  despera- 
tion for  the  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies who  rely  on  cotton  for  their  liveli- 
hood. I  refer  to  all  those  interested  in 
the  cotton  industry— the  farmers,  the 
glnner,  the  textile  millworker,  and  the 
garment  manufacturing  plant  emplo:'ees. 


gi  states. 

I  going  to 

^Uce  im- 


nUs  is  a  year  of  deeperatk>ii  for  aU 
of  these  people.  If  the  Congress  does  not 
recognize  tbelr  plight  and  take  appro- 
priate action,  many  will  lose  the^  farms 
or  their  Jobs.  This  is  a  situatian  that 
America  cannot  afford  at  any  t^e.  In 
this  period  of  already  great  unemploy- 
ment, we  cannot  allow  more  Jofaa  to  end 
and  more  markets  to  vanish.       | 

In  Texas  today,  50.000  vacant,  un- 
painted.  farmhouses  with  windows  bro- 
ken out  and  unclosed  doors  haqging  on 
unoiled  hinges.  Jut  against  the  country 
skyline.  These  were  the  homes  of  the 
50,000  Texas  family  farmers  w|io  have 
been  broken  financially  and  driven  from 
their  land  in  the  last  6  years.  And  in 
the  small,  once-prosperous  ^country 
towns,  many  locked,  boarded-up,  bank- 
rupt businesses  offer  silent  testimony  on 
how  these  family  farmers  are  missed. 
Between  1940  and  1950  the  p<^ulation 
decreased  in  146  of  Texas'  254  dounties. 
A  similar  situation,  so  I  am  tolf,  exists 
In  the  other  cotton-producing  |  States. 
What  is  more,  it  is  one  we  are 
see  much  more  of  if  we  do  not 
mediate  corrective  action.  j 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  said  this  ^  a  year 
of  confusion  in  the  cotton  industry. 
Principally  due  to  7  years  of  dr^ght  in 
the  Southwest,  followed  by  bad  Veather 
last  year  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  high-quality  American 
cotton.  If  this  shortage  is  not  corrected, 
millions  of  cotton  workers  wilFbe  in- 
jured, because  substitutes  andforeign- 
grown  cotton  will  take  over  an  increas- 
ingly large  share  of  the  market.  Amer- 
ica had  171/2  million  acres  plaited  in 
cotton  in  1957.  This  year.  3^2  njllion  of 
those  acres  have  been  signed  up  in  the 
soil  bank.  If  they  stay  in.  tliat  will  leave 
only  about  14  million  acres  pU^nted  to 
cotton  this  year,  the  smallest  acreage  in 
80  years.  With  a  good  growing  season, 
we  would  expect  a  crop  of  12  million 
bales;  but  with  unseasonable  weather. 
a  crop  of  10  million  bales  would  be  more 
likely.  That  would  leave  the  cottpn  mills 
of  America  in  a  desperate  plight  lor  good 
quality  cotton.  ] 

Thus,  we  are  being  besieged  ^Ith  let- 
ters and  telegrams  from  cotton  farmers 
and  farmers'  organizations,  wl^o  lirge 
that  cotton  allotments  be  increased,  so 
more  cotton  can  be  produced.    T 

These  demands  for  greater  acreage 
were  being  made  while  the  so^  bank 
was  going  broke  in  Texas.  The  funds 
allocated  under  the  cotton  acr^ge  re- 
serve totaled  $45,497,000.  and  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Department  estimates  that  an- 
other $15  million  will  be  needed^  han- 
dle the  present  signup.  I  am  reiving 
telegrams  and  letters  from  hundreds  of 
small  farmers  who  urge  the  re<)pening 
of  the  soil  bank.  Many  of  these  family 
farmers  are  on  the  ropes  financially  to 
the  point  where  they  cannot  get  credit 
to  plant  a  crop.  So  they  are  fcjrced  to 
take  a  soil-bank  payment,  In  order  to 
try  to  subsist. 

The  situation  Is  further  confu  sed  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
who  signed  up  imder  the  soil  bank  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  will 
ever  receive  the  payments.  Tws  pre- 
sents a  critical  problem,  because  these 


farmers  most  now  pr^iare  their 
for  planting,  if  they  are  not  to 
eluded  in  the  soil-bank  program. 


jground 
be  in- 
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War  example,  let  me  read  i|  letter  from 
Mr.  M.  T.  Eckstrom.  Box  146.  Ptagxvso, 
Tfez.    He  wrote: 

The  cotton -planting  season  Is  on  hen  la 
the  lower  valley  and  most  of  u4  small  farm- 
ers have  placed  some  acreagei  In  the  soU 
bank.  The  ASC  office  tells  us  that  the 
money  allotted  is  used  up  and  [unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  allotted  we  will  probably  be 
left  out.  If  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  not  going  to  allow  money  to  cover  present 
applications  we  should  know  fthat  now  as 
we  need  to  prepare  the  soU  afeid  buy  seed 
and  fertilizer.  We  only  have  aumt  30  more 
days  on  the  pink  boUworm  deadline  when 
we  are  not  allowed  to  plant.  %X  the  appli- 
cations are  to  be  granted  and  mpney  allotted 
we  should  know  that  this  week;  The  entire 
farm  population  here  In  the  vAlley  win  ap- 
preciate If  you  can  secure  somedeXlnlte  In- 
formation for  us  on  this  and  nave  ua  noti- 
fied as  soon  as  possible.  | 

Upon  contacting  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, we  are  advised  thait  no  system 
has  been  planned  or  set  up  by  which 
farmers  can  be  informed  on  ^lis  matter. 
The  Department  has  not  yettdetcrmined 
which  counties  and  which  States  did  not 
use  up  their  soil-bank  allocations;  there- 
fore it  has  no  idea  how  many  additional 
applications  can  or  will  be  aixepted.  A 
spokesman  estimated  the  mptter  could 
not  be  straightened  out  for  several 
weeks.  Thus,  the  ccmfusion  over  the  cot- 
ton program  continues  and  grows. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  U  becomlnf 
more  obvious  each  day  that  i^  this  situa- 
tion the  soil  bank  and  acreage  allotment 
programs  are  not  working.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  soil  bank  has  ^ontrUnited, 
and  is  continuing  to  contribute,  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  death  of  ithc  family 
farmer. 

With  a  shortage  of  good  qiiality  cotton 
in  view,  the  cotton  farmer  |of  Trirnn 
particularly  the  small  lando^^ner  or  ten- 
ant farmer — does  not  need  tolbe  paid  not 
to  farm.  He  needs  a  program  that  will 
help  him  get  credit  to  plant  his  land.  He 
needs  a  high  enough  acreage  allotment 
so  he  can  raise  mough  to  giv^  his  family 
a  decent  living.  With  financial  ability  to 
plant  and  a  higher  acreage  allotment, 
cotton  farmers  can  produce  the  addi- 
tional top  quaUty  cotton  needed  this  year 
for  domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  provide  an 
emergency  relief  program  fir  the  1958 
production  of  cotton.  ] 

It  provides,  first,  that  tiie  acreage 
allotment  for  the  1958  crop  of  cotton  for 
each  farm  be  Increased  by  1  acre  or  10 
percent  of  the  total  of  such  allotment  for 
1958.  whichever  is  greater.  Secondly, 
the  bill  provides  that  those  farmers  who 
need  money  to  operate  their  farms  may 
secure  loans  from  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  in  the  amount  they 
would  be  able  to  qualify  for  junder  soil- 
bank  payments  if  they  had  binked  their 
land.  This  gives  the  farmer  an  option; 
he  may  bank  his  land,  or  get  more  acre- 
age. He  cannot  do  both.  He  cannot 
bank  his  land  and  get  more  acreage,  toa 
This  loan  provision  applies  toiboth  those 
who  have  signed  up  for  the  sojl  bank  and 
those  who  did  not 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tp  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 

The     PRESLDINa     0PP1<;EH     CBCr. 

L&iracHx  In  the  chair) .    Tliejfalll  wffl  bo 
received  and  approiwiately  referred;  and. 
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without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S.  3322)  to  provide  an  emer- 
gency relief  program  for  the  1958  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ya«- 
BOROUGH.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Congress  here- 
by finds  and  declares  that  becaxise  of  adverse 
growing  and  harvesting  conditions,  the  grade 
and  quality  of  the  1957  crop  of  cotton  U  eo 
far  below  normal  as  to  require  emergency 
action  to  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  high  quality  cotton,  to  prevent  loss 
of  markets  to  substitute  fibers  and  foreign 
growths,  and  to  protect  farm  income. 

Sac.  a.  In  order  to  meet  tbe  present  emer- 
gency and  to  effectuate  the  declared  poUcy 
of  the  Congress  In  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  that  farmers 
obtain  Insofar  as  practicable  parity  prices 
and  parity  of  income  and  that  consumers 
have  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  cot- 
ton, and  that  section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
,  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  lor  the 
1958  crop  of  cotton  for  each  farm  shall  be 
increased  by  an  additional  1  acre  or  by  10 
percent  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  for  1958,  whichever  U  greater.  If 

(1)  such  farm  does  not  participate  In  the 
1968  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton,  and 

(2)  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm  noti- 
fies the  appropriate  county  committee,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
that  he  wishes  to  receive  such  additional 
acreage  allotment.  Any  producer  of  cotton 
who  contracted  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  to  participate  In  the  1958 
acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton,  and  who 
wishes  to  receive  the  additional  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  provided  for  In  this  subeectlon 
In  lieu  of  participating  In  the  acreage  reserve 
program,  may  be  relieved  of  the  obligation 
of  such  contract  by  notifying  the  appropriate 
county  committee.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  The  additional 
acreage  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  establishing 
future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments." 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  th«  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports for  the  1958  crop  of  cotton  to  cooper- 
ators  electing  to  plant  an  additional  acreage 
pvu-suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  344  (n) 
of  the  AgrlciUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
•8  amended,  shaU  be  not  greater  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  nor 
less  than  82  per  centum  thereof  for  the  same 
proportional  part  of  their  total  sales  of  cotton 
as  the  cotton  acreage  aUotment  for  such 
farm  Is  of  his  total  planted  acres  of  cotton 
In  1968. 

Sac.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  maximum  period  for  which 
any  price  support  loan  may  be  made  available 
to  any  cooperator  for  the  1958  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  60  days.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  directed,  beginning  August  1, 
1958.  and  continuing  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1968-69  marketing  year,  to  offer  any 
cotton  owned  by  It  for  sale  for  unrestricted 
use  at  the  higher  of  (a)  6  per  centimi  above 
the  level  of  support  prescribed,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges,  or  (b)  the  market 
price,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
emergency  subsistence  loans,  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  this  section,  to  oooperators  of 
the  1958  crop  of  cotton  who  do  not  partici- 


pate la  tbe  cotton  acreage  reserve.  As  need 
In  this  section  the  term  cooperator  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  defined  in  section 
408  (b)  of  the  AgrlmUttn-al  Act  oDT  1940,  as 
amended. 

(b)  An  eligible  cooperator  applying  for  a 
loan  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  to  borrow  an  amount  of  money 
(as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration)  equal  to 
the  amount  such  cooperator  would  have  re- 
ceived In  acreage  reserve  pa3rments  if  he  had 
participated  In  tlie  1958  acreage-reserve  pro- 
gram by  placing  In  the  acreage  reserve — 

(1)  the  entire  acreage  allotment.  If  such 
allotment  Is  not  more  than  5  acres; 

(2)  4  acres,  plus  15  per  centum  of  the  acre- 
age allotment.  If  the  acreage  allotment  is 
mcn-e  than  5  acres  but  not  more  than  100 
acres:  or 

(3)  20  percent  of  the  acreage  aUotment. 
if  such  acreage  allotment  is  more  than  100 
acres;  but  no  such  loan  shall  exceed  $3,000. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
ceptionally informative  article  on  this 
subject  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  16.  1958,  imder 
the  heading,  "Cotton  Shortage  Looms 
This  Year."  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton  Shoktagk  Looms  This  Tkas — Mnxs 
FncD  It  Incieasinglt  Habd  To  OsTAiif  Good 
Oeaoks  in  Som-H 

(By  J.  H.CarmlcaI) 

After  several  years  of  rigid  C»ovemment 
control,  the  cotton  Industry  is  faced  with 
a  critical  supply  sltuaUon  unless  legislation 
is  enacted  soon  to  Increase  the  permissible 
acreage  for  this  year's  crop. 

Because  of  the  poor  quality  of  last  year's 
weather-plagued  crop.  mUls  are  finding  It 
Increasingly  difficult  to  find  good  white  cot- 
ton in  the  South.  Msjiy  In  the  trade  fear 
that  a  tight  supply  situation  in  the  good 
grades  will  develop  before  the  next  crop 
is  ready  for  the  market. 

As  far  as  quantity  Is  concerned,  there 
continues  to  be  a  surplus  despite  the  ab- 
normally short  crop  of  10,900,000  running 
bales  lart  year.  With  the  crop  some  2,500,000 
to  3  mllUon  bales  below  the  expected  demand 
for  this  season,  the  surplus  next  August  1  is 
expected  to  be  that  much  below  the  11,300,- 
OOO-bale  carryover  of  last  August  1.  A  sur- 
plus of  8.200,000  to  8.700.000  bales  at  the  end 
of  this  seacon  would  be  the  smallest  since 
August  1,  1953. 

But  since  the  lietter  grades  from  the  sur- 
plus of  prior  years'  crops  already  have  been 
disposed  of  and  last  year's  crop  had  a  pre- 
pondottnoe  of  lower  grades,  the  carryover 
next  August  1  wUl  consist  almost  entirely 
of  Inferior  gradea. 

COC'S    STOCK   LOW 

It  Is  estimated  that  cotton  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment's price  support  agency,  amounts  to  only 
2  million  bales.  This  cotton  Is  from  the 
1956  and  prior  crops,  and  generally  repre- 
sents the  poorest  quality  from  these  crops. 
Also,  this  is  aU  the  cotton  avsUable  for  Eale 
by  the  Government  for  the  rest  of  this  sea- 
son. 

In  addition,  the  Government  has  2.640,000 
bales  in  its  1967  loan  stock,  but  It  will  be 
imable  to  take  title  to  that  cotton  until 
the  loan  matures  on  July  31. 

Since  good  cotton  this  season  has  been 
selling  above  the  loan  rate,  the  fiber  that 
has  been  going  into  the  loan  lias  been  tbe 
lower  grade.  This  season  the  poor  quality 
cotton  generally  has  been  selling  in  the  open 
market  below  the  loan  rate  and  farmers  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  place  it  in  the 
loan. 


Tbe  situation  would  not  be  ao  serious  tf  a 
normal  crop  could  be  raised  this  year.  But. 
since  the  groweis  are  eager  to  put  tbe  acres 
allocated  to  them  in  the  soil  bank,  the  out- 
io(A  is  for  a  crop  much  below  export,  demand 
and  domestic  requirements,  even  If  tlw 
weather  is  favorable. 

The  national  allotment  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  which  »ni'»'*ri>Mtnf 
quotas  have  been  voted,  is  17.000,000  acres. 
The  latest  report  shows  that  some  a06jOOO 
growers  have  offered  to  put  3346,000  acna 
aUocated  to  them  in  the  soil  bank.  The  max- 
imum payments  on  this  would  total  $18%- 
275.000.  With  only  180  million  authorlaed 
for  such  payments  to  cotton  growers  for  tbe 
1958  crop,  the  authorization  must  be  In- 
CTeased  or  some  other  adjustment  made. 

Farmers  generally  plant  slightly  less  than 
their  acreage  aUotment  to  be  sure  they  stay 
within  their  quota  because  of  the  heavy 
penalty  for  overplantlng.  Deducting  the 
acreage  likely  to  go  into  the  soU  bank,  it 
is  estimated  that  no  more  than  14  million 
acres  wUl  be  planted  this  year.  Abandon- 
ment for  various  reasoiis  usuaUy  amounts  to 
around  3  percent  of  the  planted  acreage. 
Thus,  the  outlook  is  for  a  harvest  next  year 
from  around  13,600,000  acres,  the  smallest 
in  more  than  80  years. 

Under  generally  favorable  conditions,  this 
would  mean  a  crop  at  the  most  of  about 
12  mUUon  t>ales.  Even  if  tbe  weather  should 
be  unusually  favorable,  the  crop  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments and  the  export  demand.  Under  ad- 
verse weather,  the  crop  might  be  less  than 
10  million  bales.  This  would  result  in  an 
acute  shortage  and  prices  that  would  txu- 
ther  encourage  the  use  of  substitutes. 
STTPPoaT  pBicz  scr 
In  view  -of  the  supply  situation.  Ezra  T. 
Bsnson,  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^,  has  set  the 
minimum  support  price  on  this  year's  crop 
at  the  equivalent  of  34.60  cents  a  pound  for 
1-lnch  Middling  cotton,  compared  with  82.31 
cents  for  last  year's  crop.  If  the  supply  de- 
clines by  the  time  the  next  marketing  year 
begins  on  August  1.  the  support  price  may  be 
raised,  but  It  will  not  be  lowered. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriciil- 
ture  is  that  tbe  law  permits  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  aUotment  only  under  emergency 
conditions.  Under  the  farm  law,  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  determined  by  a  formula 
that  takes  supply  and  demand  into  considera- 
tion. Although  the  Department  believes 
there  may  be  a  tight  supply  In  some  grades. 
It  does  not  like  the  idea  of  aslilng  farmers  to 
plant  more  cotton  when  It  Is  offering  them 
subcldles  through  the  soU  bank  to  plant  less. 
Memlsers  of  Congress  from  the  cotton - 
growing  States,  however,  are  pressing  for 
some  legislation  so  farmers  will  be  able  to 
plant  more  cotton.  With  planting  already 
started  In  the  extreme  couthern  part  of  the 
belt,  action  must  be  taken  within  the  next 
few  »^eeks  If  it  Is  to  be  of  full  benefit  this 
year. 

If  any  legislation  is  enacted,  it  Is  expected 
to  follow  closely  a  blU  Introduced  by  Senator 
James  O.  Eastxand,  Democrat  of  Mirslsslppl. 
This  blU  would  permit  a  cotton  grower  to 
accept  his  present  acreage  allotment  and  the 
price  support  the  Government  has  offered, 
or  take  a  price  support  based  on  75  percent 
of  parity,  with  a  30  percent  Increase  in 
acresge.  If  the  grower  should  choose  to  in- 
crease his  acreage,  he  could  not  divert  any 
of  the  cotton  cropland  to  the  soil  bank. 

AMKMDMUrrS   POS8IBI.S 

The  difficulty  of  getting  any  such  legisla- 
tion enacted  is  that  Members  of  Congrecs 
from  other  sections  might  want  to  tack  on 
amendments  providing  for  increases  In  cup- 
port  prices  on  other  crops.  If  any  such 
amendments  should  be  Inserted.  President 
Elsenhower  might  veto  the  MU. 

With  the  Government's  stockpile  of  cotton 
reduced  to  a  low  level  there  is  considerable 
talk  in  the  trade  about  a  change  in  tbe  export 
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progrftm.  Vor  the  last  few  yean  cotton  sales 
abroad  taSTe  been  made  almost  exclusively  by 
tbe  Department  ot  Agriculture.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that 
for  wheat  will  be  Introduced  at  the  start  of 
the  next  season  August  1. 

Under  this  plan  a  subsidy  payment  of  6 
cents  a  pound  in  kind  would  be  made.  This 
would  go  to  the  exporter  and  woiild  enable 
cotton  to  be  moved  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels.  The  difficulty  in  such  a 
plan  is  that  the  Government  does  not  have 
any  good  white  cotton  in  which  to  make 
payment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may 
lie  on  the  table  imtll  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday  next, 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  other  Sena- 
tors who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  Join  in 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapbhartI,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Mobilization.  Executiye 
Office  of  the  President,  requesting  this 
proposed  legislation,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  3323)  to  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Pot.bright  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RoBiRTSON.  and  Mr.  Capikart)  . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Baiiking 
and  Currency. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pdlbright 
Is  as  follows: 

ExxcunvK  OmcK  or  thx  PaKsrozMT, 
OmcK  OF  Dktenss  MOSnOZATION, 

Waahington,  D.  C.  February  10, 1958. 
Eon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
Pre3ident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkah  Mjl  PazsmcNT:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
"To  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended."  It  is  proposed  that  the 
exUting  authorities  in  the  act  l>e  extended 
for  a  period  of  2  years  to  June  30.  1960.  No 
other  amendments  are  requested. 

As  indicated  by  the  President  in  the  recent 
budget  message,  the  act  has  provided  much 
of  the  basic  authority  required  to  bring 
about  needed  expansion  of  productive,  ca- 
pacity, to  provide  controls  over  the  vm  at 
scarce  materials,  and  to  initiate  other 
measures  essential  to  enhance  our  military 
strength.  The  authorities  now  existing  In 
titles  I.  m.  and  vn  will  continue  to  be  of 
importance  to  the  development  of  vital  mili- 
tary programs  and  to  maintaining  and  im- 
proving our  state  of  readiness  for  an  ex- 
panded emergency  program  if  that  should 
become  necessary.  The  authorities  origi- 
nally granted  In  other  titles  have  expired. 

At  the  present  time,  contracts  which  are 
let  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials  carry  with  them  the 
requirement  that  the  manufact\irer  give 
such  prafennos  to  their  pwfMmance  as  Is 
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neoassary  to  assure  masting  delivery  , 

ules.  This  reqxiirement  for  preferen^  ex- 
tends also  to  the  delivery  of  components 
and  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  prima  con- 
tractor. The  level  of  defense  procuiement 
together  with  the  demands  of  an  active 
economy  make  such  preferential  treatment 
necessary  to  insure  prompt  handling  of  de- 
fense orders.  This  priority  system  Is  au- 
thorized by  title  I  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  The  machinery  of  the  systeiii^<le- 
terminatlon  of  requirements,  application  of 
priorities,  reports  and  records — is  In  being 
and  in  operation,  ready  to  meet  the  demands 
of  new  or  expanded  military  and  AEC  pro- 
grams and  to  take  on  the  Increased  Ipad  of 
an  emergency  program  at  any  time. 

Title  in  of  the  act  includes  varioxis  t>owers 
designed  to  expand  productive  capacity  es- 
sential both  for  c\irrent  programs  and j  to  the 
mobilization  base  in  time  of  emergency.  The 
Government  is  assisting  nnanclally  in  |he  de- 
velopment and  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  needed  for  modern  weap- 
ons, and  it  l8  able  to  extend  such  asstetance 
promptly  in  the  research  and  development  of 
new  processes  or  materials  such  as  higk  tem- 
perature alloys  and  ceramics.  Tha  loan 
guarantee  provisions  are  useful  practl^arly 
to  the  procuring  agencies  as  a  means, of  as- 
sisting their  contractors  in  securing  \Bbrking 
capital  and  additional  equipment  neecied  for 
the  performance  of  defense  contracts.  No 
specific  new  programs  requiring  the  other 
financial  aids  are  now  contemplated  but  ac- 
celerated research  and  development  Of  new 
weapons  may  in  the  future  require  greater 
production  of  key  materials  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  processes. 

Title  VII  of  the  act  contains  varloii  gen- 
eral provisions  and  authorities  in  support  of 
those  in  the  other  two  titles.  Of  great  im- 
portance among  these  in  the  voluntarybgree- 
ment  authority  (section  708).  This  Snakes 
possible  the  use  of  the  joint  experle^  of 
defense  contractors  in  improving  andTpeed- 
ing  the  output  of  weapons  through  integra- 
tion committees  in  which  technical  advances 
and  know-how  can  be  shared  without  tfanger 
of  violating  the  antitrust  laws.  A  number  of 
existing  Integration  committees  of  tl^s  De- 
partment of  the  Army  depend  upon  tills  au- 
thority, and  the  development  of  new  weapons 
wUl  no  doubt  give  rise  to  a  need  for  athers. 

The  three  titles  referred  to  make  ^p  the 
Defense  Production  Act  as  most  recently  ex- 
tended in  1956  to  June  30.  1958.  It  »  sub- 
mitted that  the  continuing  defense  program, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  timely  production 
of  new  and  complicated  weapons  systems,  re- 
quires the  extension  of  the  act  for  aix  addi- 
tional period  of  2  years. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

OoBI>ON    GKAT, 

Diret  ior. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Defense  Products  n  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sei  itence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  717  of  tie  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amenf  ed,  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Ju|ie  30. 
1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
30. 1960.'* 


'June 


PRICELESS  AMERICAN  TREASURE 
NEEDS  TO  BE  PRESERVEDj 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  is  known  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  Nation  afi  one 
of  the  world's  most  precious  storehbuses 
of  culture,  history,  literature,  and  cur- 
rent Information.  The  varied  items  in 
this  unique  repository  range  fromTrare 
books  with  exquisite  bindings  to  docu- 
ments without  price. 

Included  in  the  imusual  collections  are 
large  numbers  of  photographic  prints  of 
scenes  which  never  can  be  taken  again 
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and  which  are  fast  deterioratmg  to  the 
point  where  they  will  be  completely  de- 
stroyed within  a  short  time  ui^ess  steps 
are  taken  to  perpetuate  andi  preserve 
them.  Because  these  pictures  ire  a  rare 
bit  of  Americana,  showing  evfnts,  cus- 
toms, evidence  of  the  growthi  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation,  I  intrtxluce.  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  aitthoriiting 
their  preservation  so  they  Willi  be  avail- 
able for  study  and  research. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introdiicing.  and 
In  which  my  colleague,  the  sedior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Khowland] 
Joins,  would  permit  an  appropriation  of 
$250,000  to  transfer  to  long-lived  safety 
film  the  paper  prints  of  the^e  motion 
pictures  made  around  the  tu^  of  the 
century.  I  consider  that  a  sihall  price 
to  pay  for  insuring  that  succeMing  gen- 
erations will  be  able  to  visualize  America 
as  our  parents  and  our  grandparents  saw 
it.  With  these  pictures,  future  Amer- 
icans will  be  able  to  get  vivid  ideas  of 
such  historical  happenings  asi  the  San 
Francisco  fire,  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dents, early  day  automobiles  and  air- 
planes, the  way  people  lived  and  the 
clothes  they  wore. 

The  films  which  we  should  lose  no  time 
In  preserving  are  not,  Mr.  President, 
merely  objects  of  curiosity,  trhey  are 
far  more  significant  than  the  earliest 
so-called  entertainment  movies.  They 
are  not  the  cliff-hanger  melo<v'ama8  or 
pie-throwing  comedies  whichi  amused 
our  mothers  and  fathers  In  the  nickelo- 
deons of  the  early  1900's  and  which  some 
of  us  still  can  vaguely  recall  seeing  on 
Saturday  afternoons  when  wejwere  al- 
lowed to  go  to  a  picture  theater. 

Instead,  these  prints  are  documentary 
and  in  large  part  the  work  of  e^rly  ama- 
teurs, in  the  era  from  1892  tlo  aroimd 
1912.  In  those  two  decades,  iti  was  Im- 
possible to  obtain  copyright  protection 
for  negatives  or  even  for  developed  film 
strips.  Because  celluloid  was  iTnew  and 
little  known  substance,  it  was  necessary 
for  those  pioneering  photographers  to  file 
series  of  still  pictures  on  papetf  as  proof 
they  took  and  owned  strips  of  pictiu-es 
which  could  give  the  Illusion  of  Jnotion. 

In  recent  years,  technological  and  sci- 
entific advances  have  resulted  |n  perfec- 
tion of  methods  of  restoring,  rephoto- 
graphing,  and  preserving  these  iearly  day 
prints.  The  process  is  delicate,  for  many 
of  the  prints  are  faded  and  fragile.  But 
the  images  which  can  be  tran^erred  to 
modern  safety  film  have  indalculable 
value.  j 

Much  work  already  has  been  ione.  In  a 
public-spirited  manner,  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Academy  of  Arts  and  ^Sciences. 
This  organization,  comprised  of  individ- 
uals concerned  about  the  cull  oral  and 
technical  achievements  of  movii  g  picture 
industry,  lias  expended  almost  a  half- 
million  dollars  from  its  small  budget  for 
research  into  preservation  met)iods  and 
for  reproducing  170,000  feet  bf  paper 
prints.  r 

The  academy  lacks  resources  to  com- 
plete the  job  of  safeguarding .  this  ex- 
traordinary pictorial  heritage,  feince  the 
pictures  already  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  I  feel  we  should  carry 
on  the  work  the  academy  has  been  com- 
pelled to  suspend.  This  must  be  under- 
taken without  delay  before  ^e  prints 
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reach  a  stage  of  deterioration  ittoXda.  pre- 
vents their  perpetuatioiL  I  consider  the 
bill  I  have  prepared  is  in  accordance  with 
American  habits  and  traditions  of  thrift 
and  prudence.  We  should  put  to  use  new 
methods  and  techniques  to  avert  the 
crumbling  to  dust  of  these  rare  historical 
items  which  record  significant  happen- 
ings and  events  of  an  earUer  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3381)  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  early  American  motion 
pictures  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  introduced  by  Mr.  KncRsi. 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Khowlano)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  tlUe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


INCREASB  IN  RATES  OF  BASIC  COM- 
PENSATION OF  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  OF  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT— ^AMENDMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  t>y 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  27)  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the 
Post  OfDce  Department,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE.  RELATING  TO  PER- 
CENTAGE DEPLETION  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LANGER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.  R  2391)  to  clarify  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  allowance  of  percentage  depletion  in 
the  case  of  sand  and  gravel  extracted 
from  navigable  waters,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


VA  HOUSING— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BUI* 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
late  in  the  last  session,  after  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  in  both  Houses, 
the  Congress  passed  H.  B.  4602.  That 
bill  would  have  extended  the  home  loan 
guaranty  and  direct  home  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

On  September  2.  1957.  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress.  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  H.  R.  4602.  The  effect  of 
that  veto  Is  that,  unless  scnne  action  is 
taken  during  the  present  session  of  Ccm- 
gress,  the  direct  loan  program  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1958,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  loan  guaranty  program  for 
World  War  n  veterans  will  expire  <hi 
July  25.  1958.  These  programs  must 
not  be  allowed  to  terminate  this  year. 

On  January  13,  1958,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Senator  fnmi 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  intro- 
duced S.  2995 — a  bill  containing  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4602.  which  was 
vetoed  last  fall.  S.  2995  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  contains  the  following 
major  provisions : 

First.  Extends  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram from  June  30.  1958  to  July  25, 
1959; 

Second.  Restricts  direct  loans  to 
housing  credit  shortage  areas  in  rural 
areas  and  small  cities  or  towns  not  near 
large  metropolitan  centers; 

Third.  Increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  direct  loan  fnxn  $10,000  to 
$13,500; 

Fourth.  Authorizes  an  additional  $150 
million  for  direct  loans  for  fiscal  year 
1959,  plus  $50  million  for  each  unexpired 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1958  remaining  on 
the  date  of  enactment; 

Fifth.  Authorizes  advance  commit- 
ments to  home  builders  for  a  reservation 
of  direct  loan  funds. to  be  used  by  an 
eligible  veteran  who"  buys  the  home; 
and 


Sixth.  Extends  the  benefits  of  the  loan 
giiarantee  program  for  World  War  n 
veterans  from  July  25,  1958,  until  July 
25.  1959. 

Mr.  President,  tmder  date  of  February 
14.  1958.  I  received  a  report  on  S.  2995 
from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, addressed  to  me  as  chairmcm  of  Vb» 
CSommittee  on  Wftnjr^ng  m^^  Currency. 
The  Administrator  states,  among  otho: 
things: 

I  am  unahle  to  recommend  favorable  con- 
sideration of  8.  2995  •  •  •  and  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  at  the  President. 

This  stubborn  position,  identical  in  ef- 
fect to  the  veto  message  of  last  year,  is 
reiterated  at  a  time  when  the  Presidoit 
is  acknowledging  a  downward  movement 
In  the  economy.  Is  jJowiiTig  Pollyanna 
statements  about  an  uptiun  in  Job  op- 
portunities, and  is  citing  housing  starts 
as  a  stimulating  and  desirable  influence 
in  the  economy.  I  am  surprised  ^rul  dis- 
appointed that  the  administration  has 
not  seized  this  opportunity  to  bolster  the 
economy  by  extending  these  two  booie- 
loan  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  partlculmrly  dis- 
appointed at  the  prospect  that  the  di- 
rect loan  program  may  terminate.  This 
activity,  small  though  it  has  been,  ts  the 
only  hope  of  veterans  from  small  towns 
to  achieve  benefits  comparable  to  tboae 
received  by  veterans  In  metropolitan 
areas  where  the  loan  gxiaranty  program 
has  been  so  htipfuL  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  this  direct-loan  program  has 
been  tightly  administered  and  that  any 
veteran  who  received  a  loan  has  demcm- 
strated  conclusively  that  funds  were  not 
available  from  any  other  source.  In 
order  that  the  Senate  may  have  some 
idea  of  activity  under  this  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  a  table 
showing  activity  for  calendar  year  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Ifr.  PrMldent, 
this  table  abows  that  a  total  of  only 
24.419  loazia  were  made  in  1957— of  which 
only  538  were  closed  In  Arkansas.  As  of 
December  31.  1057.  only  $55,011  of  the 
Arkansas  allocation  ronatned  unused, 
and  on  that  date  there  was  a  waiting  list 
of  114  deserving  veterans.  An  addi- 
tional $202,000  has  been  allocated  to 
Arkansas  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 

1958.  This  amount  will  probably  take 
care  of  less  than  30  veterans  who  were 
on  the  waiting  list  in  December  and 
offers  no  hope  at  all  for  those  veterans 
who  may  apply  thereafter.  I  am  sure 
that  similar  conditions  exist  in  other 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  probably  the  best 
Federal  program  immediately  available 
to  stimulate  economic  recovery — from 
the  standpoint  of  fiscal  soundness  as 
well  as  social  desirability.  Since  its  m- 
ception.  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  all  loans  made  have  been  foreclosed. 
This  is  an  enviable  record.  Further- 
more, as  of  December  31.  1957.  income 
had  exceeded  expenses  by  over  $33  mil- 
lion. In  this  connection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  a  comparative  statement  of  in- 
come and  expense  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram through  December  31. 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Comparative  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
pense, direct  loans  through  Dec.  31. 1957 

Income: 

ZntcTMt     Income     on     direct 

loana S83.481.043 

Gross  profit  on  sales  at  ac- 
quired property -  69, 179 

Interest  Income  on  mortgage 

receivables,  properties  sold.  140, 160 

lilsceUaneous  income 80. 142 


Tbtal  income 83, 780. 824 

Expenses  and  losses: 

Xnt«reet  expense.  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury advances $48,480,502 

Property    management     and 

selling  expense 169,308 

Fees  to  loan  closing  attorneys-       3,  245,  624 

Liquidation     and     miscella- 
neous expenses 35,905 

Charges    against   reserve    for 
losses 160, 368 


Total  expenses  and  losses.     50. 081, 695 
Net    worth     (reserve    for    ex- 
penses and  losses) 83. 678. 829 

Mr.  PDIBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  S.  2995,  also  extends  the 
loan  guaranty  program  which  has  assist- 
ed the  construction  of  over  1.7  million 
hmnes  since  1950.  The  only  significant 
objection  made  by  the  President  in  his 
opposition  to  continuing  the  loan  guar- 
anty program  Is  that  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  of  4V^  percent  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  investors.  The  President  sug- 
gests that  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's insurance  programs  will  be 
adequate  to  accommodate  the  future  de- 
mands for  insurance  or  guaranty  of  pri- 
vate housing  credit  In  my  opinion  the 
President's  view  is  both  impractical  and 
callous  to  the  needs  of  the  public. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  admit  that 
the  attractiveness  of  a  4^  percent  fully 
guaranteed   home   mortgage  loan   has 


will 


I  yield  to  the  ^en- 
With  reference  to 


-dimmed  to  the  extent  that  the  guaraiity 
program  should  be  abandoned.  FVir- 
thermore.  we  know  from  past  experi^ce 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Adminislira- 
Mon  cannot  quickly  prepare  itself  to  han- 
dle a  sudden  increase  in  applications. 
If  the  President's  reconmiendations  We 
followed,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  fol- 
lowing situation:  I 

First.  Veterans  in  rural  areas  4nd 
small  towns  and  cities  will  have  no 
source  of  home  mortgage  credit; 

Second.  Veterans  in  metrtHWlitan  c  en- 
ters will  be  offered  bV4  percent  FHA  In- 
sured loans  instead  of  AV2  percent  ,VA 
guaranteed  loans;  and  I 

Third.  Veterans  and  nonveterans  'de- 
pending upon  the  FHA  will  be  hopelessly 
mired  in  administrative  bottlenecks  be- 
cause the  FHA  offices  cannot  hire  fuad 
train  people  quickly  mough  to  protess 
a  rapidly  increasing  workload.  1 

Nineteen  hundred  and  flfty-eighi  is 
not  the  year  to  abandon  the  housing  iro- 
grams  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstraiion 
and  to  overload  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Consequently,  I  will  ^p- 
port  S.  2995  vigorously — and  I  ask  unini- 
mou3  consent  to  have  my  name  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2995.  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  can 
give  ear^  and  favorable  consideratiofi  to 
this  bill,  and  that  it  can  be  enacted  |nto 
law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT. 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN. 
the  direct-loan  program,  Is  it  not  irue 
that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  over  the  past  several 
years — exclusive  of  Gtovemment  fit- 
nesses who  might  be  taking  an  ofl)cial 
stand,  but  including  bankers.  represe|ita- 
tives  from  insurance  companies,  mort- 
gage bankers  and  so  forth — have  {en- 
dorsed the  program  as  being  a  good  pro- 
gram and  one  which  is  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  FHA  and  regular  QI-|oan 
programs?  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ftt>m 
Alabama  is  eminenily  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  of  course,  is,  I  tqink, 
the  best  authority  in  this  body  on  I  the 
subject  of  housing.  The  Senator  spon- 
sored the  bill  to  which  I  referred,  jand 
is  the  sponsor  of  S.  2995.  What  the  sen- 
ator says  is  absolutely  correct  j 

In  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  just  said,  the  program  is  about 
the  only  effective  one  for  the  veteran  out 
in  the  small  community,  where  ther0  are 
not  any  other  mechanisms  for  finarfsing 
housing.  This  Is  about  the  only  ch$nce 
such  a  veteran  has.  If  this  proceaure 
is  not  provided,  that  fellow  will  get  nbth- 
ing.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  Is  excluded 
under  other  programs,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  this  program  is  the  only  hope 
for  such  a  fellow  as  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  program  was 
designed  for  that  person. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  progtrcon 
has  functioned  adequately  under  proper 
restrictions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  experienofe,  so 
far  as  the  financing  of  the  progra:n  is 
concerned,  has  been  very  good.    Itlhas 


been  administered  in  a  very  sound  man- 
ner. The  Senator  is  qiUte  correct  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  it.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  attitude  especially  now. 
when  there  is  so  much  talk  of  doing 
things  to  help  the  economy  along}. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  t  want 
to  say  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  am  delighted  he  has  made  th^se  re- 
marks. I  am  delighted  he  has  afked  to 
have  his  name  added  as  one  of  thf  spon- 
sors of  the  bill.  I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  this  field.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  want  to  do  anything 
I  can  to  help  obtain  for  this  proposed 
l^islation  immediate  action.        , 


PROMOTION  OP  GREATER  COOPERA- 
TION   AMONG    NATO    NATIONS- 
ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORlS      OF 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr. 
Long]   may  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  63,  to  re- 
quest the  President  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tive citizens  from  all  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  nations  to  ^xamine 
ways  to  promote   greater  cooj^ration 
among  those  nations ;  and  I  request  that 
the  list  of  cosponsors  be  held  open  until 
Friday,  March  7, 1958,  in  order  that  other 
interested  Senators  may  add  their  names 
to  the  resolution,  as  cosponsors.  it  they  so 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  that  my  name  also 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD  I 

On  request,  and  by  nnanimofcis  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  lUpou),  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  POTTKR: 
Statement   prepared   by   him   o^^  service 
rendered  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Special  letter  by  him  to  WlscoDsln  stu- 
dents about  choosing  the  right  Jobj  so  as  to 
serve  America  and  yourself. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINa  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MARION  C.  MATTHES 
TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT 
JUDGE.  EIGHTH  DISTTRIClf 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  ia  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Monday. 
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March  S.  1958,  at  10  a.  m.,  In  Toom  424. 
Senate  Office  Building,  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  Marion  C.  Matthes.  of  Missouri, 
to  be  United  States  circuit  Judge,  eighth 
circuit,  vice  Charles  K  Whittaker.  ele- 
vated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons mterested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HsimiMGS].  chairman;  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ebvim],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jennu]. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FELING 
OF  REPORTS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  reports  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  required  by  Senate  reso- 
lutions, be  extended  to  March  17, 1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AND  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  late  about 
a  &-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
and  about  a  four-billlon-dollar  program 
In  foreign  aid. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  is  a  domestic  problem 
to  be  considered,  as  well.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  jiist  as  much  inter- 
ested in  spuds  as  they  are  in  sputniks. 
It  is  my  belief  that  before  it  is  too  late, 
the  administration  should  move  to  take 
measures  which  would  look  after  the 
welfare,  well  being,  and  economy  of  our 
own  people. 

The  most  distressed  area  in  the  entire 
country  is  the  Paciflc  Northwest,  the 
States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana. 

The  leading  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
unempl03mient  insurance  figures  as  of 
January  18.  1958,  Just  1  month  ago,  was 
Oregon,  with  a  percentage  basis  of  12.8. 
Montana  was  second,  with  a  percentage 
basis  of  12.3.  Washington  was  third, 
with  11.4  percent;  and  Idaho  was 
fourth,  with  10.7  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  state- 
ments from  Montana  which  indicate 
that  the  number  of  imemployed  in  my 
State  is  well  above  the  20,000  mark — and 
this  out  of  a  population  of  approximately 
650,000. 

I  also  note  from  an  article  published  in 
the  Kalispell  Interlake  that  in  that  par- 
ticular area  of  the  Flathead  Valley,  in 
northwestern  Montana.  584  people  have 
used  up  the  funds  on  which  they  have 
been  living. 

Mr.  President  I  am  not  a  prophet  of 
gloom  or  doom,  but  I  hope  I  am  realistic; 
and  certainly  I  know  something  about 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  lumber- 
workers  find  themselves  at  the  present 
time;  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  and  manga- 
nese miners  in  Montana,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  confront  our  coal  miners. 


our  farmers,  and  the  other  woridng  peo- 
ple in  my  State. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  statisti- 
cal table  showing  the  degree  of  unem- 
ployment in  all  the  States  of  the  Union; 
a  statement.  Issued  by  the  Montana 
State  Employment  Service,  Division  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion of  Montana;  an  article  from  the 
Kalispell  Daily  Interlake;  and  an  article 
from  the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte, 
Mont.  The  Kalispell  Daily  Interlake 
article  is  dated  February  12.  and  the 
Montana  Standard  article  is  dated 
February  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table, 
statement,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

inntred  unemployment  aa  of  Jan.  IS,  19S8 ' 

Percent 

Alabama  7.1 

Arlaona . . 6. 2 

Arkansas 9.9 

California  . 7.0 

Colorado   -__._— _........^.....- .  8.4 

Connecticut _...-....... 6.9 

Delaware ..^ 4  1 

Florida 8.1 

Georgia 6. 0 

Idaho 10.7 

Illinois 4. 9 

Indiana 6.5 

Iowa 4.3 

Kansas 4.4 

Kentucky 9.8 

Louisiana    4. 1 

Maine 10.7 

Maryland 6.  7 

Massachusetts 7.0 

Michigan 9.8 

Minnesota 7.  7 

Mississippi 8.8 

Missouri 6. 8 

Montana    12.  S 

Nebraska ... .. 4.  5 

Nevada 9.8 

New    Hampshire 7.  2 

New  Jersey 9.8 

New  Mexico —  3. 9 

New  York 6.8 

North  Carolina 7.8 

North  Dakota 10.3 

Ohio «.  a 

(Mdahoma  . 6.  2 

Oregon 18.  8 

Pennsylvania 9.8 

Rhode  Island 10.  5 

South  Carolina 6.4 

South    Dakota 5. 1 

Tennessee 9.7 

Texas 8. 2 

Utah 5.8 

Vermont   . . 8. 4 

Virginia 8.7 

Washington  11.4 

West  Virginia 9.9 

Wisconsin . 5.6 

Wyoming : 6.9 

District  of  Columbia 1.9 

^Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Dejiartment  of  Labor. 

(From  Montana  Labor  Market  Monthly 
Review  for  February  1958 1 

WAta-BABHB  Lkvkl  DIPS  3,400  nr  Pnsr  1958 
Month 

Downward  trend  of  emplo3rment  numbers 
in  Montana  nonfarm  industries  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Jan\iary  figures  Just  compUed. 
Wage  earners  as  of  January  15  are  set  at 
155.600,  a  decline  of  3,400  from  January  of 
1957,  and  the  sixth  successive  month  show- 
ing lees  employment  than  the  same  month 
In  the  preceding  year. 


lORAL  xnmro  is  rant  ccpsl  i 
lietal  mining,  with  its  current  heavy  lay- 
offs due  to  dejx'eesed  market,  accounts  for 
practically  all  the  employment  loss.  Mining 
is  down  3,200  from  a  year  ago,  from  8.900 
to  6,700.  Another  healthy  slice  occurs  \n 
processing  of  the  ores  from  the  metal  mines, 
where  900  loss  of  employment  Is  shown.  No 
change  appears  in  the  proBp>ect  for  recovery 
from  this  slump.  Price  levels  are  held  to  be 
too  low  to  justify  operation  of  certam  of  the 
mine  properties. 


Similar  price  conditions  In  the  lumber  in- 
dustry are  reflected  in  a  decline  of  200 
workers  from  January  of  last  year.  Lumber 
employment  Is,  however,  1.800  below  its 
peak  In  August  1966  when  8.9O0  were  in 
that  industry  as  coinpared  with  6,100  In 
January  this  year.  There  were  8,500  engaged 
in  lumber  industries  in  August  of  1957.  The 
surprising  thing  with  respect  to  lumber  em- 
ployment Is  that  the  cutbacks  have  not  been 
more  severe. 

COlfSTBUCnON  UP  ROM  A  TBAB  AGO 

Contract  construction  had  700  nuire  on  the 
payrolls  this  January  than  last,  probably 
due  In  measure  to  milder  weather.  Service 
industries  and  govemmental  establishments 
each  showed  800  more  this  January  than  last, 
while  transportation  and  utilities  were  600 
down  over  the  same  period  and  the  trad* 
industries  had  a  decline  of  600. 

jAtrvAST  num  kmploticxmt  xjms 
Seasonal  decline  reflected  in  the  January 
figures  is  5,500  from  December.  A  year  ago 
the  similar  period  showed  a  loss  of  6,200. 
and  the  average  December  to  January  decline 
for  the  past  10  years  has  been  8,230.  Trade 
empl03rment  was  the  principal  loser,  going 
from  41.600  In  December  to  39.300  in  January, 
for  a  difference  of  2.300.  This  is  not,  however, 
an  excessive  drop  at  this  season:  In  January 
1957,  a  loes  of  2,900  was  recorded  in  trade. 

MOST  OTHBt  nroUSTSIXS  SICKDS 

The  December  to  January  trend  was  1,000 
down  In  contract  construction,  somewhat  leas 
than  usual;  900  in  lumber  sind  logging;  and 
800  in  Federal  Government  employment, 
largely  the  extras  in  postal  service.  AU 
these  are  seasonal  in  nature.  A  gain  of  100 
in  finance  and  Insxirance.  and  loss  of  300  in 
the  mining  group,  along  with  100  down  in 
service  industries  are  outside  the  seasonal 
definition. 

POSTWAK    RXCORD     21,500    JOBSKKKBtS    SKT    UUTT 
MONTH   IM  MONTANA  LABOa  MASKCT 

Reserve  labor  suppUes  in  Montana  reached 
a  new  postwar  high  of  21,500  wcn-kera  in 
January,  exceeding  by  7,000  the  count  for 
January  1957,  and  by  3,000  the  previous  top 
spot  recorded  in  February  of  1950.  Not  since 
the  depression  days  of  the  thirties  had  com- 
parable levels  been  reached.  The  January 
count  was  also  6,000  higher  than  for  the 
preceding  month.  Figures  quoted  are  thoee 
of  active  applicants  for  work  registered  with 
offices  of  the  empl03rment  servioe  In  ths 
State  as  of  the  last  of  the  month. 

Indicates  16,000  idled  since  last  Auffust 
Current  level  of  active  Jobseekers  is  about 
16,000  greater  than  the  number  recorded 
last  August,  when  employment  was  at  its 
peak  for  the  year.  A  year  ago,  the  August 
to  January  Jobseeker  spread  was  12,000,  and 
2  years  ago  It  was  10,000,  both  of  which 
figures  are  approximate  measures  of  the  sea- 
sonal decrease  in  the  working  force  which  la 
characteristic  of  employment  experience  in 
Montana.  Much  of  the  4,000  to  6,000  increase 
In  Montana's  iinemployment  swing  this  win- 
ter as  compared  to  those  recent  years  is 
attributable  to  effects  of  faltering  markets  on 
the  prime  indiutrles  of  metal  mining  and 
lumbering.  These  effects,  in  turn,  oommunl- 
cate  to  other  fields  of  employment  as  reduced 
wage  totals  shrink  the  general  economy. 
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Work-applicanl  eovnU  m  rmtw 


Jaaxmrj 

February 

April 

June 

Angimt-.— — — 
October. 


2i.saa 

12^700 


1967 


14. 7M 
16.806 
1X000 

7,oa 

I,87S 

noii 


1900 


12,«78 
13,001 
7,794 
4,e04 
3.800 
0,703 


n,§87 

uao4 

9.227 
6.274 
31 4M 
3^348 


10S4 


13,466 
8.945 
6,403 
3,619 
4k  038 


MS3 


10,616 
10,906 
A,OU 
3.910 
3.060 
%688 


1963 


lasTo 
iai38 

6,706 
2,057 
1.619 
1.9S6 


Febn(4ry  XI 


tenanoe  work  emplojed   680  mei^  oa  tlit 

State  system  tills  Janxiary.  730  a  y^  ago. 


tool 


11.086 
U336 

;  7,048 
4,240 

I  2.370 
%573 


>  Estimate. 

Seasonal  employment  history  in  the  State 
In  years  of  record  has  generally  found  Feb- 
ruary with  a  slightly  larger  pool  of  unem- 
ployed workers  than  January,  with  March 
cutting  Into  the  margin  and  usually  reducing 
the  overload  to  a  point  below  the  January 
level.  April  and  ICay  follow  with  subsUui- 
tial  Inroads  Into  the  surplus.  Developments 
during  these  coming  4  months  this  year 
will  be  watched  for  clues  as  to  the  extent  of 
employment  recovery  from  cxirrent  unsatis- 
factory levels. 

SACX-TO-WOSK  PBOePSCTS   FAn 

It  can  be  assumed  that  seasonal  upturn 
this  spring  will  absorb  a  large  share  of 
those  presently  out  of  work;  but  there  will 
still  be  the  applicants  who  were  idled  from 
metal  mining  or  some  lumbering  Jobs  to  ac- 
count for.  Should  those  two  industries  swing 
back  into  normal  production  channels,  the 
problem  may  be  near  solution.  Otherwise, 
the  approach  to  full  employment  will  be  fac- 
ing a  challenge. 

ICTTCH  SSSTS  Olf  CONBTBUCTIOir 
Volume    of    construction    employment    as 
out  of  work,  including  those  it  will  bring  back 
developed   in   the   next   iM>   days   will   have 


much  to  do  with  restoration  of  Jobs  to  seven 
or  eight,  or  even  ten,  thousand  of  those  now 
into  the  labor  markets  of  the  State.  Tbere 
is  an  encouraging  backlog  of  construction 
projects  as  a  nucleus  for  mich  reetontlon. 
Not  enough,  but  a  good  start.  Two  aitbasea 
under  construction  or  expansion;  ona  river 
dam  and  possibility  of  a  second;  hlghwaQr  and 
bridge  contracts  already  let  or  to  be  a^narded 
In  early  spring;  completion  of  sundry] com- 
mercial, educational,  public,  and  pHvate 
building  projects,  with  more  to  be  con- 
tracted; and  a  variety  of  other  projects  parry- 
ing employment  potentials;  all  these  abould 
help  to  bring  the  labor  market  back  Into  a 
semblance  of  balance.  | 

HXCBWAT  ACriViTUS  AT  LOW  MABX  > 

CJonstruction  work  on  State  hlghwtys  In 
January  included  eight  road  contracto  cov- 
ering 50  miles  and  employing  60  men,  along 
with  10  bridges,  at  a  contract  price  c|f  $3,- 
750.00O,  on  which  100  workers  were  engaged. 
A  year  ago  there  were  72  employed  on 
bridges  and  none  on  road  construction.  Last 
August  there  were  1,268  at  work  on  roads 
and  bridges.  Contracts  on  350  miles  of  high- 
way and  for  •2,670.000  in  bridges  have  been 
let.  but  are  not  now  in  work  status.    Main- 


OTKXa   SKASOIf  AI, 

Rehiring  in  the  ailing  lumberi  Indostiy 
can  be  expected  to  pick  up  a  coupl#  of  thou- 
sand of  those  currently  unemployed,  even  if 
it  doesn't  furnish  Jobs  in  the  same  profusion 
as  It  has  in  recent  years.  Farm  a|id  stock- 
ranch  hiring  exerts  a  strong  influ^ce  upon 
the  same  labor  markets.  Then  there  are 
other  seasonal  industries  whose  hiiwg  is  con- 
fined to  the  spring  and  summer,  ouch  at  tlM 
railway  and  forest  improvement  a|id  main- 
tenance programs,  expansion  of  iforcea  In 
trade  and  service  establishments  to  accom- 
modate Increased  travel  and  sale4  require- 
ments, resumption  of  exploration  phases  of 
the  oil  industry,  and  renewal  of  employment 
In  food  processing  as  the  season  advances. 

Labor  market  indicator* 


Employinent 


Indmtrial  employnient. . 

New  job  applicatioiu 

Job  applicants,   end   of 
montb 


Jan. 
1960 


165,600 
6,634 

21.633 


Dec. 
1967 


101,100 
4,140 


Jul. 
1W7 


150, 


Jsa. 

8Tir. 
1950-er 


oooi4<^aoo 

400     4,853 

16^4321  l^TOlU  lXn» 


Inmred  unemployment 


New  and  renewtl 
claims 

Unemployed  weeks 
fllpd 

Total  onempiOTmeat 
claims , 


Feb.  7 
1958 


2,011 
16,928 
18,039 


Jan.  S 
1050 


1,836 
11,866 
13.001 


Fel.8 
1017 


m 

ill 


13.  >U 


I960.-.. 
1061.... 
1063.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1958.... 
lOM... 
1067.... 


January 


133.2 
141.9 
140.6 
145.8 
146.7 
148.4 

nt.  3 

150.0 


Eight  year$  of  Montana  industrial  employment  Ijptala,  by  moniha 

(In  thoosandsl 


February 


132.2 
139.4 
140.7 
144.6 
145.5 
146.8 
152.1 
167.8 


Mardi 


136.2 
14a  3 

143.0 
146.3 
147.2 
147.4 
151.2 
158.6 


AprU 


142.1 

145.0 
149.7 
149.7 
151.1 
133.4 
160.7 
163.0 


May 


147.3 

149.4 
154.8 
153.1 
155.7 
158.4 
1(57.0 
168.6 


June 


153.6 
151.1 
159.9 
158.0 
161.6 
166.8 
175.^ 
174.8 


July 


154.9 

153.5 
159.6 
15S.5 
164.1 
168.2 
175.7 
176.0 


Alono   the    HniNo    Liks — Fnxo    Sxtmikart, 
Febbuabt  1 

Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge,  PhlUpsburg  (455 
Job  seekers,  197  new;  334  men,  121  women). 
Construction  activities  are  practically  dor- 
mant, a  iisual  situation  at  this  midwinter 
period.  Smelter  is  virtually  on  a  no-hiring 
bMlo.  striving  to  keep  present  forces  occu- 
pied and  transferring  from  one  department 
to  another  as  production  varies.  Closing  of 
a  furnace  vmlt  released  30  men  and  10  were 
displaced  at  th^  mill  as  ore  supplies  dipped 
with  adoption  of  shorter  workweek  at  a 
Butte  mine. 

Billings.  Columbus.  Hardin.  Hysham,  Lau- 
rel, Bed  Lodge,  Roundup  (2,716  Job  seekers, 
752  new;  2,125  men,  591  women) .  Some  out- 
door construction  work  has  been  continued 
into  the  winter,  made  possible  by  mild 
weather,  but  no  new  starts  on  projects  of 
substantial  employment  are  noted.  Work 
continues  on  a  hospital  addition,  courthouse. 
State  office,  and  smaller  structures.  Two 
sugar  plants  finished  their  season  run  and 
added  about  300  to  labor  market  supplies. 
Coal  mining  is  on  a  fairly  stable  level,  but 
using  fewer  men  than  in  past  years.  Oil  ex- 
ploration employment  declined  in  January. 

Bozenum,  Ennla.  Three  Forks.  Trident  (811 
Job  seekers.  232  new;  602  men.  209  women). 
Work  crews  are  continuing  on  a  college 
building,  a  store  remodeling  job,  and  to 
some  extent  on  installation  of  new  water 
mains.    All  road  and  bridge  Jobs  are  shut 


August 


157.1 
164.6 
161.2 
16a  6 
165.4 
17a  4 
177.5 
176.8 


Septem- 


1S6.8 
164.3 
160.4 
160.3 
154.8 
109.8 
176.9 
175.2 


October 


153.3 
15Z4 
167.9 
150.6 
153.9 
165.9 
173.6 
17a  0 


Novem- 
ber 


160.7 
151.7 
156.0 
157.6 
158.3 
162.4 
167.9 
165.4 


bcr 


148. 

15a  IB 

154. 

166. 

166. 

160. 

166. 

161 


down  until  mild  weather.  A  pole  plant  re- 
leased seven  workers  because  of  lack  of « irders, 
and  eight  are  off  at  a  feed  mill  which  jElimi- 
nated  one  shift  in  response  to  slow  ma^et. 

Butte,  Virginia  City.  WhltehaU  (2.248  Job 
seekers.  467  new;  1.797  men.  451  wcfnen). 
Release  of  another  60  miners  followed  aaother 
drop  In  copper  prices;  stockpiles  of  theTmetal 
and  prospect  of  fiirther  price  cuts  give  no 
assiirance  of  an  early  recovery,  but  Mint  to 
further  reductions  In  force.  Miners  return- 
ing after  search  for  work  elsewhere  teport 
other  areas  are  suflerlng  comparable  unem- 
ployment. Construction  prospects  f^r  the 
coming  season  include  a  county  h(^pital, 
highway  bridges.  ofiOce  buildings,  anT  resi- 
dence repairs.  | 

Cut  Bank  (475  Job  seekers,  85  nel;  394 
men,  81  women).  All  building  constetiction 
is  closed  down  and  oil  exploration  deploy- 
ment Is  at  a  minimum.  A  new  road  jeb  has 
been  halted  until  spring.  Prellmlnaiy  ex- 
cavation has  begun  on  a  new  sewagje  dis- 
posal system,  while  at  Browning  a  new  fechool 
gym  is  starting.  Demand  for  ranch  bands 
is  below  normal,  no  livestock  feedii^  re- 
quired in  open  weather.  | 

Dillon  (303  Job  seekers.  122  new;  23^  men. 
73  women).  Closing  of  a  manganese  mine 
and  the  mill  serving  its  ore  released  their 
crews  for  at  least  the  winter  period.  Reno- 
vation of  the  hospital  has  concluded,  adding 
to  available  applicants.  Some  Februstj  de- 
mand is  expected  for  feeding  and  caredf  live- 


AviLlat 

Feb.  wk. 

1950-67 


0^041 
M,3a 


Avenge 


147.  • 
14a  0 

153.* 
164.  S 

166.0 

150.8 
166.7 
167.1 


stock;  only  in  the  high  valleys  hu  feeding 
been  required  up  to  midwinter. 

Glasgow,  Fort  Peck.  MalU.  Ophei|n  (674  Job 
seekers,  181  new;  639  men,  135  women). 
With  good  weather,  some  recove-y  of  em- 
plojrment  in  construction  has  b«en  noted. 
Building  of  powerhouse  at  Fort  Pfck  Is  pro- 
ceeding, and  airbase  hiring  for  ihort-tlme 
Jobs  in  greater  volume  than  expected.  Tele- 
phone building  nearly  completed,  grade 
school  structiure  well  along,  no  other  new 
projects  in  sight  though  water  lino  from  the 
river  to  the  new  base  Is  In  prospec^. 

Glendlve,  Circle.  Wibaux  (276  J<>b  seekers, 
89  new;  221  men,  66  women).  Oil  activity 
hiring  is  on  a  reduced  scale  but  trade  hu 
been  using  more  help  than  usxial.  Work  on 
the  big  bridge  is  slowed  by  lack  of  materials. 
A  few  small  construction  projects  are  start- 
ing, encouraged  by  open  weather.  Farm  de- 
msmd  at  a  minimum.  I 

Great  Falls,  Choteau.  Ptort  Benion.  Stan- 
ford (2,581  Job  seekers,  606  new;  1,916  men, 
665  women) .  A  40-percent  increase  in  un- 
employment from  a  year  ago.  |>art  of  it 
resulting  from  in-migratlon;  the  supply  ap- 
pears to  be  at  lU  peak.  Work  interruptions 
because  of  weather  have  been  less  than  nor- 
mal because  of  mild  vrtnter.  Comstruction 
workers  not  so  numerous  in  files  as  last  year, 
demand  for  painters  required  oiutslde  re^ 
crultment  in  Janiiary.  Work  continues  on 
underpass,  junior  high  school,  office  building, 
housing   units,   and   airbase  contjrects,   bu^ 
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none  of  the  crews  are  at  full  operating 
strength.  The  power  dam  Is  virtually  com- 
plete. 

Hamilton,  Steveneville  (667  Jobeeekers.  101 
new;  543  men,  114  women).  Laypffs  in  trade, 
mining,  construction,  and  government 
swelled  the  active  file  in  January.  Closing 
of  fluorspar  mill  for  rest  of  winter  released 
22;  forestry  maintenance  another  80,  while 
two  cafes  closed  until  spring  and  retail  stores 
cut  forces  to  a  minimum.  Potato  sorting 
may  use  30  in  February  and  March. 

Havre,  Chinook,  Harlem  (624  Jobseekers, 
251  new;  491  men,  133  women).  Layoffs 
continue  in  nearly  all  lines,  outlook  for  em- 
ployment recovery  Is  dim  for  February  and 
March.  Ice  harvest,  delayed  by  open 
weather,  will  require  short-time  crews 
through  February.  Nearly  all  construction 
Jobs  are  shut  down  for  the  winter.  Farm  de- 
mand is  below  normal -for  the  season,  needs 
reduced  by  mild  weather. 

Helena,  Boulder,  Garrison,  Townsend, 
White  Sulphur  Springs  (1,155  Jobseekers,  381 
new;  936  men,  219  women.)  Hiring  is  slowed 
to  a  minimum  in  all  lines.  Construction 
outlook  improved.  Two  commercial  build- 
ings to  be  contracted  for  spring  start.  Street 
Improvement  to  resume.  Irrigation  project 
recalled  in  January  the  crews  released  in  De- 
cember. Only  shortage  Is  for  clerical  work- 
ers,  particularly  stenographers. 

Kallspell,  Columbia  Falls.  Eureka.  Libby. 
Whlteflsh  (2.689  Jobseekers.  435  new;  2.188 
men.  601  women).  Logging  and  lumbering 
Is  on  the  usual  winter  basis.  Several  larger 
mills  closed  for  repair  and  overhaul,  many 
logging  outfits  halted  by  heavy  snow.  Con- 
struction likewise  at  a  standstill.  Employ- 
ment lag  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
until  spring.  Severe  weather  may  bring  ad- 
ditional layoffs  In  the  timber  industry. 
Aluminum  plant  operating  with  a  practically 
full  crew. 


Lewlston,  Harlowton,  Ryegate,  Wlnnett 
(374  Jobeeekers,  101  new;  304  men.  70  wom- 
en) .  Some  increase  in  hiring  over  Decem- 
ber, and  a  year  ago;  mild  weather  a  factor. 
A  third  shift  was  put  on  at  the  gypsum  plant, 
had  \ised  only  two  shifts  for  the  past  15 
months.  Nearly  all  construction  crews  are 
at  minimum  strength,  with  little  prospect 
of  change  until  late  March. 

Livingston,  Big  Timber  (668  Job  seekers,  156 
new;  516  men,  152  women).  Employment 
and  labor  demand  at  normal  low-winter 
level.  Road  Jobs  have  been  closed;  two  new 
bridges  contracted,  but  work  not  to  start 
untU  spring.  Traffic  decline  ha«  released 
some  train  crews  though  the  railroad  shops 
are  maintaining  full  staff.  Lumbering  Is 
holding  up  well,  with  good  log  supply  and 
woods  crews  at  full  strength. 

Miles  City.  Baker,  Ekalaka,  Broadus.  For- 
syth, Jordan,  Terry  (637  Job  seekers,  175  new; 
449  men,  88  womv^n).  Nearly  all  construc- 
tion shut  down  until  spring,  trade  employ- 
ment fairly  stabilized.  Closing  of  Colstrip 
coal  pit  operations  will  strand .  about  30 
workers,  another  impact  of  technological 
change. 

Missoula.  Drummond.  Arlee,  Superior 
(1.738  Job  seekers.  662  new;  1.266  men.  473 
women ) .  Labor  demand  in  January  slow. 
Lumber  mills  are  mostly  closed  or  running 
with  reduced  crews.  Construction  activity 
at  midwinter  ebb  and  construction  workers 
returning  from  other  areas  for  the  winter. 
A  new  shopping  center  is  being  built,  10  em- 
ployed, will  Increase  as  subcontractors  get 
started.  New  bridge  is  proceeding  on 
schedule. 

Poison  (744  Job  seekers,  110  new;  659  men, 
86  women ) .  Bulk  of  unemployment  here 
stems  from  lagging  lumber  niarket,  sup- 
plemented by  stagnation  of  most  construc- 
tion activity.  Pljrwood  plant  and  sawmill 
have  been  down  since  fall,  logging  is  now 


halted  by  soft  roads.  Some  woods  camps  are 
now  closed  until  the  snow  leaves  in  the 
spring. 

Stielby.  Chester.  Conrad  (416  Job  seekers. 
102  new;  336  men,  80  women).  While  most 
outdoor  work  has  been  halted  for  the  winter 
season,  the  mild  weather  has  permitted  con- 
tinuance of  construction  crews  on  the  hos- 
pital addition  at  Shelby  and  on  projects  in 
Conrad.  No  new  starts  anticipated  until 
spring.     A  large  surplus  of  farmworkers. 

Sidney  (249  Job  seekers,  87  new;  206  men, 
43  women).  Short- time  Jobs  in  construc- 
tion of  homes  and  buildings  kept  the  labor 
market  alive  in  January's  mild  weather, 
processing  of  feed  for  livestock  was  another 
active  agent.  Construction  was  mostly 
closed  down  by  late  January,  except  the 
powerplant,  which  was  using  about  200  con- 
struction workers.  The  sugar  refinery  con- 
tinued its  fall  run  into  early  February,  one 
of  the  longest  seasons  recorded.  About 
50,000  acres  reported  under  contract  for  saf- 
fiower  production  this  summer. 

Thompson  Falls,  Hot  Springs  (697  Job 
seekers,  200  new;  617  men.  80  women ) .  Em- 
plo3rment  on  the  Noxon  Dam  dropped  be- 
low 300  in  late  January,  was  1,400  last  sum- 
mer. Not  much  change  expected  \mtil 
spring.  Two  nuijor  sawmills  reopened  in 
early  January,  another  changed  to  a  4-day 
week,  from  5.  Access  roads  becoming  im- 
passable, a  month  early,  woods  work  may  be 
curtailed  accordingly. 

Wolf  Point,  Plentywood,  Scobey  (446  Job 
seekers.  143  new;  382  men.  64  women). 
CcHnpletion  of  residential  projects,  and  lay- 
off of  other  construction  crews,  reduced 
building  onployment  in  January.  Workers 
released  from  Glasgow  airbase  added  to  the 
local  supply.  Rebuilding  of  grain  elevator 
at  Culbertson  begun.  Employment  in  oil 
operations  declined  with  departure  of  two  ex- 
ploring crews  and  one  drilling  outfit. 


Estimated  employment  in  nonagrieullural  induttriet  in  Montana  * 
(Produced  tn  eooperetion  with  U.  R.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statlstloe] 


Employment 

Net  cbange 

Industry 

r 

Employment               Net  diaiife 

Indnstor 

Jan- 
uary 
1988  > 

rem- 

ber 
1967  • 

Jan- 
nary 
1067 

De- 
cem- 
ber 
1067 
to 
Jan- 
uarv 
1968 

Jan- 
uary 
1967 
to 
Jan- 
nary 
1958 

Jan. 
uary 
1068' 

De- 
cens- 

ber 
1957* 

Jan- 
nary 

1057 

De- 

ber 
1067 
to 
Jan- 
uary 
1958 

Jan- 
nary 
1987 
to 
Jan. 
uary 
1958 

NooaKricultnral  industries 

156.600 

161, 100 

160.000 

-8^600 

-3,400 

Tndti 

Wholesale  trade 

30.300 

41,600 

39,800 

-Z300 

-800 

^onnfiu^iiring       .....   ............. 

18.800 

19.000 

30,300 

-1,100 

-1,400 

9.100 
30.300 

9,300 
31300 

9,200 
3a  600 

-300 
-2.100 

—100 

Retail  tntAm 

-400 

11.600 

1Z500 

12,600 

-1,000 

-1,100 

General  merchandise  and  apparel. 
Food  stores 

5.S00 
4.300 

7.800 
6,300 

6.300 

6,800 
4.500 

8,000 
6,500 

6.500 

6,800 
4.900 

7,400 
MOO 

6^400 

-1.300 
-300 

-200 
-300 

-300 

-300 
—600 

Lumber  and  timber  products 

Primary  metals 

OthfT  * 

6,100 
4.200 

1.30O 

7.000 
4.300 
1.200 

0,300 
6,100 
1.300 

-900 

-100 
0 

-300 
-900 

0 

EatiiiK   and   drinkme   establish- 
ments                                          

400 

Automotive  and  fllltng  stations.. 
Retail  trade  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied 

300 
—100 

Nondurable  goods 

7,100 

7,400 

7.600 

-100 

-300 

Food  and  kmdred  products 

PrlntUiK  and  publishing 

3.600 
1,600 
1.100 
1.000 

8.700 
l.OOO 
1.100 
1,000 

3,800 

1.600 
1.200 
1,000 

-100 
0 
0 
0 

-200 
0 

-100 
0 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

So-vioes  and  mi.scellaneous 

Hotels,  rooming  bouses,  eampe,  etc... 

6.900 

6.800 

6.800 

100 

100 

Otiwr* 

21.200 

21,300 

30.400 

-100 

800 

Mbitag 

9.400 

9,600 

ia,«oo 

-aoe 

-3,300 

ZflOO 

2,400 

KV.300 

3.600 

3..<i00 

1&200 

2,600 

2.200 

16.700 

0 

-100 

0 

100 
300 

Metal  mlntnit 

6,700 

000 

2,800 

6,800 
1,000 
2.800 

8,900 

800 

2.900 

-100 

-100 

0 

-3,200 

100 

-100 

Other  • i 

Oovernment _.... ..... 

Federal 

600 

Goal,  quarryini;  and  nonmetalllc 

Petroleum-oatural  gas  producUon 

31,700 

32.300 

301900 

-600 

800 

Oontrart  mnntmrtlnn 

0,400 

ia4oo 

8,700 

-1.000 

700 

7.100 
34,600 

7,900 
24,300 

7,400 
23.500 

-800 
300 

-aeo 

State  and  local 

Oreat  Falls  area  (Cascade  County) 

ManuTarturlng 

1.100 

Contractors,  building  construction — 
^Contractors,  otber  than  buikimg...... 

3,600 
2.200 
3,700 

3,000 
2.800 
4.200 

3,200 
2.000 
3,600 

-100 
-400 
-500 

300 
200 
300 

18,800 
2,500 
1,400 
2.200 
6,300 
3.900 
2,500 

19,400 
2,600 
1,400 
2,200 
ftTOO 
4,000 
2,500 

18,700 
3,100 
1,100 

xtm 

5.900 
3,800 
2;  500 

—600 

-100 

0 

0 

-400 

-100 

0 

100 
-600 

300 

-100 

TransDortation  and  ntilitlM      .    

10.000 

30.300 

30.600 

-400 

-700 

Transportation  and  utilities 

Mm 

IiitprRtfttji  milrTM^Ji                          

lasoo 

3,800 

^6oo 

10,700 
3,800 
6,800 

11.300 
3,800 
6,600 

-200 

0 

-300 

-TOO 
0 
0 

Services  and  misoellaneous ' ..... 

100 

Transportation  except  railroads 

Utilities  including  oommunication 

0 

•  Estimates  include  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  who  worked  or 
received  pay  during  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  Proprie- 
tors, firm  members,  iiersomiel  of  tbe  Armed  Forces,  domestic  servants,  and  self- 
employed  perscms  are  excluded. 

'  Preliminary  estimatee  based  oo  return  from  samples  of  670  selected  Montana 
establishments. 

*  Figure*  previously  released  have  been  revised  on  return  from  967  such  tstabllsh- 
aaenta. 


*  Includes  fabricated  metal  products,  machinery  except  electrical,  fnmltore,  sUms 
and  clay  products.  i 

*  Includes  apparel,  chemicals,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturmg  products.  4 

*  Includes  commercial  trade  school!:,  auto  repair  services  and  garages,  misoellaneoaa 
repair  services  and  hand  trades,  motion  pictures,  amusements  and  recreation,  medi- 
cal and  health,  law  offices  and  professional  services,  nonprofit  membership  organisa- 
Uons,  and  bustoess  not  otherwise  classifie'l. 

'  Same  as  note  6  above,  also  includes  finance,  real  estate,  and  mlninc 
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Compariton  of  ha$ie  labor  market  transactions  in  Jantuir\ 

I 

1958  and  January  1957 

Neitr  Job  i4>plicanta 

Jobseeken  in  file 

Job  placements 

7. 1,  claims 

EmpIoTment  Seryioe  office 

Jan.  1088 

Jan.  1067 

Jan.  1066 

Jan. 1057 

Jan.  1058 

Jan.  1067 

weeka-7 

Tot. 

Vet. 

Tot. 

Vet. 

Tot. 

Vet. 

Tot. 

Vet. 

Ind. 

Ag. 

Tot. 

Vet, 

Ind. 

Ag. 

Tot 

Vet.     ' 

1068 

1067 

Anaconda    .  . — 

BilUngs 

Rorpman        ,     .............. .-.i. .- 

107 
753 
233 
467 

86 
123 
181 

80 
606 
101 
251 
381 
43S 
101 
156 
176 
552 
119 
102 

87 
200 
143 

80 

248 

70 

185 

34 

46 

65 

84 

163 

34 

76 

138 

124 

34 

44 

63 

187 

27 

S3 

27 

73 

41 

70 
012 
220 
450 
118 

07 
143 
173 
567 
104 
188 
350 
475 
126 
166 
202 
441 

96 
128 
16S 
151 
146 

14 
342 

66 

125 

49 

39 

52 

60 

177 

27 

63 

161 

150 

60 

63 

61 

154 

23 

42 

46 

43 

47 

4SS 

4716 
811 

4fs 
308 
674 
276 

^581 
667 
624 

1.155 

2,680 
374 
668 
537 

1,738 
744 
416 
240 
607 
446 

176 
031 
240 
753 
200 
110 
242 

97 
021 
203 
237 
453 
904 
140 
220 
302 
530 
261 
148 

76 
274 
168 

147 

2,009 
653 
803 
349 
174 
499 
282 

1,714 
601 
486 
662 

1,888 
296 
482 
489 

1,292 
487 
350 
371 
412 
356 

29 
775 
162 
210 
150 
60 
105 
96 
506 
156 
201 
286 
707 
110 
160 
200 
450 
182 
121 
132 
137 
144 

14    . 

230 

64 

23 
8 

17 

76 

37 

127 

5 

50 

34 

60 

32 

56 

27 

43 
0 

36 

27 

27 

14 

13 
5 
2 

37 
6 

13 

11 
3 

10 
0 

17 
7 
3 

10 
4 

14 

13 

2 

...... 

14 

268 
77 
27 
10 
54 
82 
SO 

138 
8 
60 
43 
86 
39 
50 
37 
47 
23 
48 
30 
27 
17 

6 

113 

28 

0 

7 

28 
34 
23 
48 

6 

33 
16 
28 
18 
30 
13 
22 

8 
28 
13 
13 

6 

31 

385 

63 

110 

16 

30 

60 

45 

137 

17 

63 

48 

67 

31 

8 

29 

95 

12 

28 

14 

3 

12 

3 

17 

6 

2 

• 

35 

10 

14 

23 

2 

3 

6 

3 

6 

2 

10 

11 

Y 

6 
6' 

34 

303 
68 

112 
33 
65 
70 
50 

160 
10 
65 
M 
70 
27 
10 
39 

106 
12 
35 
10 
3 
17 

10 
106 
23 
48 
14 
26 
21 
18 
53 
6 

42 
0 
28 
0 
4 
8 
43 
5 
0 

a 
o' 

107 

t,316 

466 

,m 

S61 
330 

617 
180 

t,n68 

600 
503 
813 

1,744 
364 
586 
504 

1,667 
700 
336 
368 
747 
415 

187 

1,874 

358 

ButtP 

Put.  Rnnlr                         ...              .   .   .. 

608 

sao 

DiUon 

01endive."II~I"IIIIinilI 

Oreat  Falls... .... 

164 
484 

U4 
•  1,438 

HamUton 

Havre.        —     - 

Helena     .. . ........ 

413 

tn 

KallspeU _ 

Lewtstown    . 

1,73» 
390 

Livings  ton 

Miles  City 

Missoula.. ._....4_- 

Poison  ..._................-....- 

4B 

433 

1,106 

650 

Bhelby 

a«7 

8idney 

916 

ThornnjKMi  Fallfl        .. , . 

435 

WoW^oint 

361 

Total 

fi,S34 

1,803 

5,499 

1.843 

21,533 

7,4»i 

14,703 

8,278 

1,014 

219 

1,233 

507 

1,183 

175 

1,358 

403   U«0 

11,  Oil 

1  Includes  666  clsiims  of  Federal  Employees  UC  prognun,  440  same  a  year  ago. 

Average  hours  and  earnings  in  selected  MonL 
(Produced  In  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics)  (Hours  and  earnings  da 

TUX  industries 

a  exclade  administrative  and  salaried  personnel) 

Average  weekly  earnings 

Average  weekly  hours 

Average  hourly  ekmlngs 

Inddstry 

January 
1958  > 

December 
1967  » 

January 
1957 

Janot 
1958 

7 

December 

1957* 

January 

1957 

January 
1958  1 

Deoembei      January 
1057 >             1»S7 

All  mannfActnrine  

186.23 
82.33 
89.88 
93.20 
82.81 

103.66 
04.03 
88.39 
99.99 
78.92 

$85.39 
81.11 
88.88 
93.74 
85.36 

1(0.20 
04.85 
88.66 
99.32 
83.49 

$84.81 
85.56 
85.99 
83.32 
6&38 
92.38 
87.90 
85.19 

100.87 
77.48 

8.3 
7.4 
9.4 

ai 

2.6 
0.3 
8.0 

38.5 
37.2 
39.4 
41.0 
44.5 
40.5 

3&e 

38.6 
38.0 
38.9 
37.8 
37.1 
38.3 
87.4 

$3.25 
2.20 
2.28 
2.33 
1.94 
2.55 

a.  44 

$2.33 

2.ie 

2.2{ 
X2i 
l.OS 
2.51 

$3.30 

Durable  goods 

. 

3.90 
Z3l 

^- 

Z30 

1.84 

X43 

Metal  mining ... 

1S6 

Transportation  smd  utilities  (except  railroad 

a).    ... 



ITtititif^fi  and  oommiinicaHon         .... 

0.1 

4a5 

39.5 

X08 

2.0( 

1.06 

1  Preliminary  estimates. 

[nrmn  the  Kallspell  Interlakt 
1958] 

jof  Pe 

bruarj 

r  12, 
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the  I 
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IS 
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>  Figures  prevk  isly  released  have  been  revised  on  more  complete  reti  ms. 

idard  of  Pehi  aary  5.     in  order  to  live.    I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  pay  at  least  as  much  attention  to 

KAUSPZLL   LXAOS  tN  JOBLZSS  LOAO 

HsLKMA. — The  chairman  of  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  commission  said 
Tuesday  that  675  jobless  persons  filed  for 
unemployment  benefits  last  week — running 
to  18,939  the  number  of  unemployed  per- 
sons in  Montana  drawing  unemployment 
benefits. 

Chadwlck  H.  Ebnlth  blamed  most  of  the 
additional  claims  on  the  shutdown  of 
Roundup  and  Colstrlp  coal  mines,  the 
closiire  of  two  KalispeU  area  sawmills  and 
continuing  layoffs  at  a  Sidney  area  sugar 
refinery. 

Even  so,  said  Smith,  the  Sidney  UCC  of- 
fice Is  the  only  one  in  the  State  where 
Jobless  claims  are  fewer  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.    Sidney  has  265  claimants,  he  said. 

Smith  said  that  nine  State  employment 
offices  reported  decreases  in  claims  filed  last 
week. 

Smith  said  that  this  year's  claim  load 
represents  a  peak.  He  said  It  Is  13.3  per- 
cent compared  to  10.3  percent  of  the  "cov- 
ered" workers  In  the  State  drawing 
unemployment  benefits. 

The  largestt  weekly  claim  increases,  ac- 
cording to  Smith: 

KalispeU  up  815  to  2.744;  BUlings  up  to 
2,316;  Great  Falls  up  67  to  2,088;  Butte  at 
1,972.  Mlsaoiila  1,067,  Helena  821.  Thompson 
Falls  747,  and  Poison  700. 

The  five  latter  cities'  Increases  were  not 
supplied  by  Smith's  office. 


Jobless  BrNrrrrs  Repokt  Isstrrt 


HXLXMA. — Montana  Tuesday  was  paying 
Jobless  benefits  to  18364  persons — 4U  per- 
cent more  than  1  week  ago.  I 

Pacing  the  unemployment  increase^  of  785 
over  the  previovis  week  were  BUlings,  up  230 
to  a  total  of  2.136,  and  Great  Falls,  up  133  to 
a  total  2,031.  i 

Chairman  Chadwick  H.  Smith,  of  ivie  un- 
employment compensation  commissidn,  said 
the  sharp  increase  at  Billings  "Is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  continued  filing  of  clMms  by 
sugar  refinery  workers  upon  completion  of 
the  sugar  processing  campaign."  He  ^d  the 
Great  Falls  increase  is  due  to  a  wide  {variety 
of  causes.  | 

Other  increases  In  unemployment  mclude 
Bozeman  up  91.  Glafgow  up  80,  Miles  Elty  up 
66,  Livingston  up  62,  Anaconda  up  581  Glen- 
dive  up  57  and  Missoula  up  56.  | 

Offices  reporting  declines  in  the  niuhber  of 
claimants  are  Poison,  Thompson  >  Falls, 
Lewlstown,  Kallspell,  Sidney,  and  Helena. 

Jobless  totals  include  Butte,  1,98|;  Mis- 
soula, 1,630;  Helena,  782;  Thompsoii  Falls. 
772;  Glasgow,  706;  Poison,  679;  Livliigston, 
620;  Havre.  585;  and  Miles  City,  577.  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presi< 
sincerely  hope  that  this  admlnif 
will  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  life 
and  will  begin  to  undertake  in  a 

manner  the  ccmsideration   of   

and  ways  and  means  by  which  cup  peo- 
ple can  be  given  the  assistance  their  need 


the  domestic  economy  as  it  does  to  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  foreign  aid.  \ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  subsequclitly  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  earl^r  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  the  distinguislied  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  when  he  em- 
phasized the  critical  problemlof  unem- 
ployment which  concerns  all  the  States 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  Mon- 
tana and  Oregon,  in  which  t|wo  States 
today  the  rate  of  imemploymjent  is  the 
highest  in  the  entire  Nation. 


•ERAL 

AND 

RESENT 


REDUCTION       IN       THE 
RESERVE     REQUIR 
NECESSITIES    OP 
SITUATION 

Mr.  PROXMTRR  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's newspapers  headlinefl  the  fact 
that  the  consequence  of  the  reduction  in 
Federal  Reserve  requirement^  by  one- 
half  of  1  percent  is  to  pump  aniadditional 
$3  billion  of  credit  into  the  economy. 
This  was  widely  viewed  as  another  step 
by  the  administration  to  stop  the  reces- 
sion, and  to  start  the  econoi)iy  on  tb« 
rotid  to  recovery.  Actually,  it  is  not. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this  addi- 
tional credit  potential  will    lo  almost 
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nothing  for  the  economy  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  further  a  fact  that  reliance 
on  Federal  Reserve  credit  manipulation, 
reliance  on  monetary  policy,  has  already 
reached  the  end  of  the  trail  Some  im- 
portant beneficial  effect  may  yet  come 
from  steps  already  taken;  but,  from  here 
on,  if  more  steps  are  to  be  tsiken  to  lift 
us  out  of  the  economic  slump,  we  shall 
have  to  rely  on  policies  other  than  that 
of  credit  manipulation. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  simply  the 
view  of  the  most  Junior  Democratic 
Member  of  this  body.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  authority  on 
Federal  Reserve  policy.  Mr.  William 
MacChesney  Martin,  himself. 

Just  Wednesday  morning  the  follow- 
ing colloquy  took  place  between  liir. 
Martin  and  me,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate PftnWng  and  Currency  Committee: 

Senator  Pkozkiki.  Now.  the  reason  I  am 
asking  these  questions  is  that  it  seems  to  me. 
in  view  of  that  answer,  that  we  have  reached 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  stimulating  the 
economy  Uirough  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Mabrm.  I  would  not  say  entirely. 

Senator  Pbozmiu.  It  may  be  in  the  future 
that  more  loans  can  be  made  if  the  economy 
for  some  other  reason  starts  moving  upward. 
But  at  the  present  time,  through  monetary 
policy,  tlirough  making  more  reserves  avail- 
able, and  so  forth,  there  Is  not  very  much 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  do.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Maktiit.  There  Is  very  little  additional 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  do  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  last  state- 
ment: 

Mr.  MAXTor.  There  is  very  little  additional 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  do  at  the 
moment. 

I  continue  to  read  the  colloquy: 

Senator  Pboxmixk.  So  if  something  Is  go- 
ing to  be  done  to  stimulate  the  economy,  we 
cannot  rely  on  monetary  policy  at  this  point. 
We  have  to  go  ahead  with  fiscal  policy,  if  we 
are  convinced  something  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Maaror.  Well.  I  would  not  go  quite  that 
far.  because  I  think  monetary  {>olicy  takes 
soma  time  to  wcvk.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  your  major  thesis,  but  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  that  this  process  1«  one  where, 
first,  you  have  a  decline  of  the  deooand  for 
credit.  Then  as  this  process  goes  on  you 
have  the  banks  taking  a  new  look  at  the 
picture  and  you  have  credit  reassessment 
taking  place  around  the  picture.  And  there 
may  be  another  opportunity  when  we  could 
be  helpful  in  the  picture  without  endanger- 
ing the  banking  picture. 

Monetary  and  credit  policy  has  already 
made  some  contribution,  but  its  major  con- 
tribution will  come  probably  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  months  because  of  the  time- 
l*g. 

Within  2  or  3  hours  after  that  sub- 
committee meeting,  at  which  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  told  me  that 
there  Is  very  little  additional  that  his 
Federal  Reserve  Board  can  do  at  pres- 
ent to  stimulate  the  economy.  I  was 
shocked  to  read  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve acted  to  make  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion of  credit  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  leave  until  later, 
or  to  others,  the  development  of  the  real 
implications  of  this  contradiction.  But 
for  the  moment  let  me  simply  say  that 
Congress  is  now  on  notice  from  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  Nation's  monetary 


policy  that  if  our  Government  intends 
to  do  anything  effective  to  get  out  of 
this  economic  slump  we  cannot  rely  on 
further  use  of  what  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration's prime  economic  weapon 
to  date— credit  manipulation,  through 
monetary  policy.  Reliance  must  now  be 
had  on  such  measures  as  tax  reduction, 
increased  unemployment  compensation, 
additional  social-security  benefits,  public 
works,  and  so  forth. 
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FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PROC- 
LAKIATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  BY 
REPUBLIC  OF  ESTONIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Monday,  February  24,  1958,  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  all  Americans 
will  be  very  much  wlUi  E^stonians  every- 
where who  solemnly  commemorate  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Independence  by  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. 

The  spirit  of  the  courageous  Estonians 
who  are  still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
heightens  the  significance  of  the  day. 
Despite  the  oppression  they  have  suffered 
under  the  Communists  for  over  a  decade 
now,  the  whole  world  knows  that  their 
moral  resistance  continues  undimin- 
ished, nourished  by  a  burning  desire  for 
the  restoration  of  their  freedom. 

This  unquenchable  spirit  of  liberty 
gives  inspiration  to  our  efforts  to  make 
freedom  a  reality  In  Estonia  and 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
and  faith  that  the  day  will  come,  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  when  Estonia 
shall  once  again  take  her  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
February  24  will  mark  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  Our 
hearts  go  out  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion to  the  brave  Estonian  people  who 
struggled  so  bravely  against  tyranny, 
and  in  whose  hearts  the  spirit  of  freedom 
still  bums  despite  all  odds.  The  Soviet 
seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  represented 
the  most  ruthless  and  cynical  imperial- 
ism, and  the  memory  of  the  subjugation 
of  these  courageous  people  should  be  a 
grim  reminder  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  that  virtue  is  not  its  own  reward, 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  greatest  pro- 
tection against  a  megalomaniacal  dicta- 
torship. How  can  we  in  tliis  country 
offer  hope  and  encouragement  to  op- 
pressed people  like  the  Estonians,  seem- 
ingly crushed  by  insuperable  odds?  The 
most  important  contribution  we  can 
make,  is  to  see  that  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions are  protected,  that  we  and  our 
allies  are  strong,  and  that  the  weary 
and  oppressed  can  always  find  a  haven 
of  refuge  from  tyranny  on  our  shores. 
Here  we  can  offer  them  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  live  in  an  aura  of  freedom 
and  hope. 

EXTENSION  OF  CAPITOL 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday.  February  20,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  contained 
an  editorial  on  a  subject  that  is  very 
much  before  us  now.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "East  Front  Dimout"    It  has  to 


do  with  the  question  of  moving  the  east 
front  of  the  CapitoL  Because  it  is  an  Im- 
I>ortant  question  and  of  interest  to  many 
persons,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Recobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

East  Fbont  Ducout 

J.  George  Stewart,  Architect  ot  the  Cap- 
itol, painted  himself  into  a  comer  by  nylnc 
on  Monday  that  plans  for  extending  the 
Capitol's  east  front  are  not  for  publication 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  public.  Surely 
Mr.  Stewart  does  not  mean  that  the  public 
must  wait  untU  contractors  have  finished 
ttie  job  before  being  permitted  to  judge 
whether  a  landmark  has  been  vandalised. 
Yet,  unless  the  plans  are  released,  things 
may  come  to  just  that.  The  32-foot  exten- 
sion was  voted  in  1955,  and  plans  are  tinder- 
stood  to  be  in  the  final  stege;  the  Senate 
hearing  before  which  Mr.  Stewart  testified 
was  billed  as  a  "half  past  the  11th  hour" 
affair  by  its  chairman.  Senator  Pat  Mo> 
Namasa. 

In  arguing  that  no  question  of  secrecy 
was  involved,  Mr.  Stewart  was  perhaps  more 
candid  than  he  knew.  Tt  U  the  way  things 
are  done  on  the  HlH."  he  explained  simply. 
That  is  a  painful  truth.  The  plans  are  now 
before  the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Capitol,  which  is  run  pretty  much  at  a 
one-man  show  by  Speaker  Sam  RaTBTTBar. 
NomlnaUy,  other  members  include  Vice 
President  Nixoif,  House  Minority  Leader 
Mabttk,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Kjnowlams, 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Stewart 
asserts  that  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
authorlEed  release  of  the  plans.  Well,  why 
not?  The  Commission  clearly  must  have 
known  that  many  reputable  architects  have 
challenged  the  proposal,  and  that  a  hearing 
was  scheduled  on  Monday.  Doesnt  the  pub- 
lic have  a  right  to  know  how  flO.l  mUUon 
in  tax  money  may  be  spent  on  changing  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States — a  buUding 
which,  we  had  been  told,  belonged  to  the 
American  people? 


THE  DISARMAMENT  DILEMMA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
press  has  already  carried  extensive  re- 
ports and  comments  on  the  speech  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
last  Tuesday,  February  18,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Matteson.  Director  of  the  White  House 
Disarmament  Staff.  In  his  speech  Mr. 
Matteson  attempts  to  analyze  what  he 
calls  the  disannament  dilemma.  In 
doing  so.  he  highlights  the  basic  con- 
flict in  approach  which  has  increasingly 
I>ervaded  administration  foreign-policy 
making  and  public  opinion  itself. 

Mr.  Matteson's  speech  is  clearly  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  whole  disarma- 
ment discussion.  It  has  already  been 
widely  recognized  as  such  in  many  places, 
including  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  That  editorial  is  en- 
titled "Rigidity  or  Relaxation?" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It.  as 
well  as  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Matteson's 
address,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printad 
in  the  Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  91. 
1968] 

RlUHHTT   oa  WXTJITSTHMiy 

What  is  the  basic  American  and  allied 
strategy  for  dealing  with  Mat  Soviet  Union? 


<!•. 
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Jb  tt  to  attempt  to  contain  th«  Oommunlst 
•yitem  mUltarlly  and  economically,  and  by 
ffminfaUning  pres8\ire  farce  the  disruption  at 
dlnolutlon  of  the  syBtem?  Or  1b  It  to  com- 
pete with  the  Soviet  Union,  retaining  a 
strong  military  deterrent,  but  aeeklng  gnd- 
ual  relaxation  of  tensions  and  negotiations 
iMsed  upon  equality  and  mutual  Interest? 

Seldom  have  these  alternative  courses  been 
posed  so  starkly  as  by  Robert  E.  Mattesen. 
director  of  the  White  House  disarmament 
staff,  In  a  speech  on  Tuesday  in  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  Matteson,  who  long  served  as  an  associate 
of  Harold  Staasen  in  the  disarmament  nego- 
tlons,  makes  it  clear  that  he  strongly  favors 
the  second  approach  of  relaxing  tensions  in 
the  hope  of  encouraging  liberalization  within 
the  Soviet  system — which  also  was  Mr.  Stas- 
sen's  approach.  But.  says  Mr.  Matteson, 
"there  exists  in  the  policy  formxilatlon  pro- 
cess •  •  •  a  day-to-day  competition  be- 
tween the  major  emphases  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent concepts." 

Pretty  clearly  Mr.  Matteson  is  talking 
•bout  Secretary  Dulles.  Now,  it  may  be  a 
disservice  to  Mr.  Dulles  to  associate  him  al- 
together with  the  idea  of  no  relaxation  and 
constant  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  there  is  little  In  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Indicate  that  the 
Rxissians  are  interested  in  stumnit  negotia- 
tions for  any  other  purpose  than  formalizing 
the  status  quo — though  this  does  not  pre- 
clude some  serious  move  on  disarmament. 
Nevertheless,  the  substance  of  the  Dulles  pol- 
icy is  military  containment,  and  Mr.  Dulles 
on  a  nunxber  of  occasions  has  appeared  to  be 
using  the  cold  war  to  enforce  a  kind  of  un- 
conditional surrender  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recent  events  ought  to  have  demolished 
the  notion,  voiced  by  Mr.  Dulles  himself  not 
too  long  ago,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  about 
to  crack  up.  Its  power  is  not  illimitable; 
but  it  has  shown  Itself  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sputnliu  and  nuclear  weapons  si- 
mtiltaneously  with  the  mass  education  of  its 
citizens  and  the  launching  of  economic  of- 
fensives in  critical  areas.  Indeed,  it  has 
leaped  over  the  military  fences  which  Mr. 
Dulles  erected  in  the  Middle  East.  These 
are  not  the  actions  of  a  system  which  is  de- 
caying, however  nruch  Americans  dislike  it. 
Tn  fact,  it  Is  not  being  wholly  contained,  and 
there  is  doubt  of  the  American  capability  to 
contain  it. 

Perhaps  the  conflict  within  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  so  clear  cut  as  is  implied. 
President  Eisenhower,  for  example,  seemingly 
does  believe  in  negotiation  and  selective  re- 
laxation under  certain  circiunstances.  The 
recent  cultural  exchange  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  a  welcome  step  toward  re- 
laxation, toward  increased  contact  in  the 
thought  that  freedom  Is  infectious.  But  the 
administration  by  no  means  did  all  it  could 
safely  have  done  to  promote  'a  first-step  dis- 
armament agreement  last  summer.  And 
such  cxirrent  actions  as  the  initial  dismissal 
of  the  Rapacki  plan,  without  exploration  of 
how  it  might  be  adapted  to  serve  a  mutual 
Interest,  indicate  the  dichotomy. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  author  of  con- 
tainment. Oeorge  Kennan,  now  seems  to  have 
abandoned  it;  whereas  Mr.  Dulles,  who  dis- 
agrees strongly  with  Mr.  Kennan's  present 
views,  seems  to  have  embraced  it.  That  may 
be  overstating  the  case,  for  the  two  alterna- 
tive doctrines  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclxioive.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  both  policies  simul- 
taneously is  that  we  may  make  it  impossible 
to  succeed  in  either. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  for  purposes 
of  military  organization  and  strategy  as  well 
as  for  economic  planning  and  the  whole  na- 
tional sectuity  effort,  than  a  fimdamental 
definition  of  objectives.  The  fact  that  re- 
laxation may  serve  a  Soviet  purpose  does  not 
mean  that  it  cannot  also  serve  a  free-world 
purpose.  This  newspaper  agrees  strongly 
with  Mr.  Matteson  that  the  best  hope  of 


averting  nuclear  annihilation  lies  in  negotia- 
tion on  a  basis  of  equality.  This  requires  two 
things:  first,  a  recognition  that  tile  Com- 
mimist  system  is  \inlikely  to  be  overthrown 
by  pressure  on  our  part,  and,  secoi^d,  faith 
In  our  own  ability  to  compete  with  ^at  sys- 
tem successfully  and  by  competition  and 
exposure  to  assist  in  the  process  of  mellowing 
it. 

Tbx  Disaxmamznt  Dn.Eiu<A 

(Speech  by  Robert  E.  Matteson,  Director  of 
the  White  House  Disarmament  Staff,  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  conf erenc(  i  on  na- 


tional   security    in 
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Tlie  most  agonizing  and  frustrating  dilem- 
ma of  our  time  is  that  while  the  Russian 
people  and  the  American  people  earnestly  de- 
sire peace  and  higher  standards  of  living,  the 
governments  of  these  countries  find  It  neces- 
sary to  prepare  feverishly  for  the  eventuality 
of  war,  and  to  use  more  and  more  productive 
facilities  for  nonproductive  weapons  of  war. 
While  neither  the  Soviet  nor  thel  United 
States  Government  wants  an  all-oua  nuclear 
war,  the  fact  is  that  each  of  theim  is  en- 
gaging In  an  arms  race  which  len(ts  itself 
less  and  less  to  control  by  humani  intelli- 
gence and  which  many  informed  dbservers 
believe  may  lead  only  to  war. 

One  of  these  informed  observers  Is  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  and  in  his  book,  War  cr  Peace, 
first  published  in  1950,  he  gave  this  view  of 
the  future:  "An  armaments  race  U  in  full 
swing,  and  United  Nations  efforts  '  o  check 
that  race  have  so  far  proved  fruitless.  Com- 
mxinists  have  always  assumed  that  commu- 
nism and  capitalism  would  become  locked  in 
a  death  struggle.  Many  people  in  the  United 
States  are  today  making  that  same  ftssump- 
tlon.  That,  in  tiirn,  makes  war  more  likely 
and  impels  p>olitical  leaders  more  and  more 
to  be  guided  by  military  Judgments  about 
winning  a  future  war  rather  thant  by  po- 
litical Judgments  about  winning  peiice.  All 
of  that  makes  for  increasing  tension  and  ulti- 
mate explosion.  If  history  is  anv  guide, 
war  will  come  out  of  this  situatioi^  There 
should  be  no  Illusion  about  the  rtallty  of 
the  danger.  It  is  inmiense.  Putiiro  genera- 
tions will  look  back  with  amazement  if  war 
is  averted."  | 

And  this  was  8  years  ago — belore  the 
beginning  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons; 
before  the  megaton  thermonuclear  >  bombs; 
before  the  intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles; before  the  successful  flight  tasting  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles;  be- 
fore the  nuclear-powered  submarines;  and 
before  the  development  of  earth  sbtellltes. 
The  day  is  not  too  far  off  when  thes«  IRBM's 
and  ICBM's,  capable  of  speeds  up  to  18,000 
miles  an  hour,  will  be  zeroed  in  on  the  vital 
centers  of  American  life.  | 

The  same  will,  of  course,  be  true  With  re- 
spect to  the  vital  centers  of  th#  Soviet 
Union  and  herein  lies  the  compuls^e  drive 
for  the  arms  race.  Each  side  can  ill  afford 
to  stop  the  costly,  dangerous  developtients  of 
modern  armaments  for  fear  that  one  bide  will 
then  be  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  other,  "^e  con- 
tradiction is  that  we  must  go  on  deviling  new 
weapons  in  order  to  make  negotiable  the 
stopping  of  their  production.  Until  [now,  an 
uneasy  peace  has  been  preserved  by  tbis  mu- 
tual deterrent,  or  by  what  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  has  called  this  balance  of  terror. 
But  how  long  will  the  world  be  spaited  from 
all-out  nuclear  war,  once  nuclear  weapons 
have  spread  Into  the  hands  of  IrrestMnsible 
dictators  in  many  small  countries;  (nee  the 
air,  the  oceans,  and  the  earth  are  dot  ed  with 
vehicles  carrying  megaton  nuclear  i  aissiles; 
and  once  a  local  commander  or  even  \n  elec- 
trical computing  machine  might,  Tm<|er  these 
circumstances,  so  easily  trip  the  wire  that 
sets  off  the  general  nuclear  holocaust  ? 
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This  Is  not  a  pleasant  prospetft— And  It  ts 
time  that  America  woke  up  to  1%  Tlia  Rus- 
sians are  awake  to  it  and  with  a  i1ngl«nsis  of 
pvirpose,  determined  confldenoej  and  an«z- 
pected  ability  are  driving  aheaa  relantlcasly 
in  the  present,  so-called  peaceful  eompeti- 
tion  to  make  sure  that  the  funnal  dirg»— 
about  which  Lenin  spoke — ^willoe  sung  over 
the  American  and  free  world  society  rather 
than  over  the  Communist  eoclelty. 

n 

As  Lester  Pearson  said  frcon  this  same  plat- 
form 3  months  ago  when  he  dlellvered  the 
Gideon  Seymovir  Memorial  Lecture — the  cen- 
tral political  fact  of  our  time  is  that  the 
totalitarian  empire  of  Russia  and  the  mighty 
democracy  of  America  are  today  brought  face 
to  face  on  the  firing  line  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  all  of  the 
United  States — its  cities,  its  people,  its  homes, 
its  schools,  its  farms,  and  its  factories — are 
face  to  face  with  the  Soviet  mitttary  might. 
F6r  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  United 
States  is  literally  a  front  line  nation  facing 
a  striking  power  so  great  that.  Without  ade- 
quate defense  and  counter  force,  the  entire 
United  States  could  be  completely  devastated 
in  the  space  of  12  hours  in  one  gigantic  nu- 
clear attack. 

People  are  naturally  inclined  not  to  want 
to  believe  or  face  up  to  such  uni  leasant  poe- 
sibilities  and,  therefore,  it  is  im  Mrtant  that 
repeated  efforts  be  made  to  get  the  American 
people  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
danger  under  which  we  all  are  now  living. 

Let  me  restate  a  few  facts  abo|ut  the  revo- 
lution in  nuclear  weapons  whlcli(  some,  if  not 
most  of  you,  undoubtedly  hav^  listened  to 
before.  These  are  stated  not  to  shock  peo- 
ple but  to  help  remove  the  complacency  and 
self-satisfaction  that  exists  regarding  our 
everyday  lives — to  make  people  not  only 
aware  of  the  reaUty  of  danger  biit  also  of  the 
effort  needed  and  the  sacrifice  required  if 
America  is  to  siirvive  in  a  free  world. 

During  all  of  the  6  years  of  ttie  most  de- 
structive war  people  have  yet  k^wn — World 
War  n— the  total  aggregate  of  Ugh  explo- 
sives dropped  by  aU  sides  in  alt  theaters  of 
operation  was  less  than  is  capajble  of  being 
contained  today  in  one  single  npclear  bomb. 
This  revolutionary  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  destructive  power  of  bombs  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  progression:  A 
blockbuster  bomb  carried  by  the  B-29's  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  had  about  2>/2  tons 
of  TNT  and  as  the  name  Impllas  could  des- 
troy a  city  block.  The  Hiroshima  bomb  in 
1945  had  the  equivalent  of  SOOOO  tons  of 
TNT  and  could  destroy  a  small  city.  This 
"city  buster"  represented  an  in<}rease  in  ex- 
plosive power  of  8,000  times  ov^r  the  World 
War  n  blockbuster.  But  thi|  20,000-ton 
bomb  (or  20-klloton  bomb  as  It  l4  now  called) 
dropped  on  Hiroshima — which  caused  140,000 
casualties  and  devastated  an  area  of  6  square 
miles — is  an  Infant  by  compari^n  with  the 
20-million-ton  (or  20  megaton)  I  bomb  capa- 
bUity  of  today.  And  the  fact  la  there  is  no 
theoretical  upper  limit  to  tlie  explosive 
power  that  can  be  developed. 

Added  to  this,  the  Bp>eed  of  del  very  of  such 
weapons  has  Jumped  from  300  miles  per  hour 
In  World  War  n  to  18.000  mUes  per  hour  in 
the  missile  age.  A  missile  wotUd  travel  the 
4,000  miles  from  Soviet  Siberia  to' Minneapolis 
in  less  than  20  minutes.  It  cou|d  reach  any 
target  in  the  United  States  in  30  minutes 
and  could  reach  all  United  States  overseas 
bases  In  less  time  than  that.  If  a  Russian 
bomber  were  to  drop  one  20-meg(iton  nuclear 
bomb  on  the  Twin  Cities  tonight,  there  would 
be  a  radiiis  of  total  destruction  of  6  miles. 
The  bomb  crater  itself  would  be  a  mile  and  a 
half  across  and  260  feet  deep.  There  would 
be  heavy  destruction  for  a  radiiX  of  another 
6  miles,  moderate  damage  for  a  third  6  miles, 
and  light  damage  in  the  radiiis  df  the  fourth 
5  miles.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  the  petals 
within  a  raditis  of  5  miles  from  the  explosion 
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of  the  bomb  would  be  killed  immediately  by 
blast,  heat,  and  radiation.  Others  of  those 
who  would  survive  tha  first  day  would  die 
later  from  burns  and  from  radiation  sick- 
ness. Th»  area  covered,  by  radioactive  fall- 
out— if  the  fireball  of  the  weapon  touches 
the  ground  and  sucks  up  earth  particles — 
could  contaminate  an  area  around  the  Twin 
Cities  greater  than  the  Stata  of  Minnesota. 
However,  because  it  Is  possible  that  aome 
defense  can  be  built  against  these  missiles 
and  against  mannad  bomber  attacks,  perhaps 
the  greatest  threat  of  all  may  be  the  nuclear- 
powered,  missile-launching  submarine  which 
in  a  few  years  will  be  able  to  fire  high- 
yield  nuclear  missiles  from  submerged  posi- 
tions with  acciuacy  and  which  can  travel 
at  relatively  high  speeds  submerged  without 
refueling  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Such  a 
nuclear-powered  submarine  equipped  with 
solid-fuel,  hl^-yleld  missiles  has  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  not  only  being  mobile 
but  out  of  sight.  The  three  oceans — the 
Arctic,  Pacific,  and  Atlantic^which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  America's  greatest  pro- 
tection— now  are  In  the  process  of  becoming 
the  avenues  for  its  greatest  threat.  From 
submarines  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  off  of 
both  of  our  coasts,  most  of  the  United  States 
can  be  blanketed  by  nuclear  bombardment. 
But  what  makes  this  revolution  in  weapons 
systems  truly  ominous  is  that  it  Is  in  the 
hands  of  a  fanatical,  competent.  Communist 
leadership  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
in  the  end  communism  will  rule  the  world — 
and  which  would  use  their  military  power  as 
the  base  for  accomplishing  world  domination 
by  infiltration,  subversion,  and  negotiation— 
imder  the  cover  of  peaceful  ooexlstance. 

tn 

During  the  past  11  years  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to  many  Russiaiu  in 
Russia,  in  England,  and  In  the  United  States. 
I  sat  in  on  the  long  conference  that  Mr. 
Stassen  had  with  Oenerallsslmo  Stalin  on  a 
winter  night  in  1947  in  the  Kremlin  and  that 
same  year  sat  in  on  the  conferences  with 
Khrushchev,  Mikoyan,  Vosnessensky,  Zhda- 
nov, and  Molotov.  We  visited  Russian  peas- 
ants in  their  cottages  and  on  their  collective 
farms  in  the  Ukraine,  and  Russian  workers  in 
their  living  quarters  in  western  Siberia  and  in 
their  factories  in  Sverdlovsk.  Stalingrad. 
Moscow,  Kiev,  and  Leningrad.  Particularly 
during  the  last  2  years,  we  have  had — through 
the  disarmament  negotiations  in  London  and 
in  New  Tor* — an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
observe  their  methods  and  their  personali- 
ties at  close  range.  For  example,  there  was 
the  2^ -hour  conference  we  had  with 
Khrushchev,  Bulganin.  and  Gromyko  at 
Claridge's  in  London  in  April  1956.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  bilateral  conversa- 
tions with  members  of  the  Soviet  delegations 
in  London  and  at  the  United  Nations  carried 
on  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  our 
Western  partners.  Likewise.  I  have  read  the 
reports  of  others  on  Russia  and  have  talked 
with  or  listened  to  many  of  our  experts  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  including  our  Ambassadors. 

From  all  of  these  experiences  and  informa- 
tion. X  have  the  following  personal  impres- 
sions: 

First,  the  most  surprising  thing  alx>ut  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  how  little  their  people  re- 
semble their  government  and  how  much 
more  like  us  they  are.  Yet,  because  they 
are  fed  constantly  only  the  Oommunlst 
creed,  most  of  them  are  favorable  to  their 
government  and  believe  what  they  are  told. 

Second,  there  is  today  in  Russia  great 
pressure  from  the  Rvisslan  pec^le  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Oommunlst  Party  and 
Government  for  peace  and  for  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  Soviet  OommiuiistB  (in  number 
they  equal  about  8  percent  of  the  ftopu- 
lation)  are  si^Yremely  confident  that  oom- 
mtmlsm  will  in  the  end  triumph  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  vmmistakably  evident  that 


they  will  do  everything  In  their  power  short 
of  general  war  to  see  to  it  that  it  does  trl- 
iimph. 

Fourth,  ths  Soviet  leadership  wotild  like 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing 
tension. 

Fifth,  the  area  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
Soviet  for  such  an  agreement  appears  to  be 
in  the  disarmament  field. 

Sixth,  Russia  suffers  from  a  real  feeling 
of  Inferiority  and  this  is  a  key  to  many  of 
their  attitudes,  tat  example,  their  great  de- 
sire to  be  accepted  as  an  equal  power  and. 
to  some  extent,  their  insistence  on  a  recog- 
nition by  the  West  of  the  status  quo. 

Seventh,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  powerfiil 
nation  and  is  not  likely  to  collapse  either 
from  external  pressure  or  from  internal  dllB- 
cultles.  The  evidence  thus  far  is  that  even 
the  shifts  in  leadership  at  the  top  seem  to 
have  resulted  in  greater  strength  rather  than 
in  greater  weakness. 

Eighth,  and  possibly  the  most  important  of 
all,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  xinder  the  right  circumstances  will 
gradually  evolve  toward  greater  and  greater 
freedom,  both  with  respect  to  its  Internal 
domestic  relations  and  also  in  respect  to  its 
relations  with  the  outside  world. 

This  favorable  pro8]>ect  for  gradual  evolu- 
tion appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  death 
of  Stalin  and  the  emergence  ot  a  somewhat 
different  type  of  leadership:  a  greater  sense 
of  security  resulting   from   the  Soviet   nu- 
clear-missile    satellite     developments;     the 
spread  of  education;  the  improving  standard 
of  living;  increasing  contacts,  by  one  method 
or  another,  of  an  increasing  number  of  Rus- 
sians with  the  free  world;  the  rise  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  more  open  minded,  less 
dogmatic   leaders;    the   fact   that   the   \irge 
tar  freedom  cannot  be  rooted  out  by  either 
force  or  fraud;  and,  not  the  least,  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  people,  on  the  whole,  are 
human  beings  with  human  reactions.    For 
the  most  part,  they    are    friendly,  warm- 
hearted,   and    generous    people.     In    saying 
this.  I  realize  it  goes  against  a  stereotype 
that   has   been  built   up   by   many  of   our 
newspapers,    leaders,    and    even    educators. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  until  some  of  our  mis- 
conceptions of  them  are  corrected — as  well 
as  their  misconceptions  of  us — there  is  not 
a  sound  basis  for  improved  relations  between 
us.     In  this  regard,  it  is  possible  that  ths 
road  from  the  gray  wcn'ld  to  the  white  world 
may,  at  this  particular  time,  more  easily  be 
traversed    by    way    of    expanding    East-West 
contacts,  particularly  the  exchange  of  per- 
sonal visits  at  all  levels,  than  by  any  other 
procedxire.     For   this   reason   the   exchange 
agreement  with  Russia  signed  3  weeks  ago 
could   prove  to  be  a  significant  beginning. 
Above  everything  else,  the  Russian  lead- 
ers are  confidant  that  time  Is  on  their  side; 
that  the  dialectic  of  history  will  move  the 
people  of  the  world  inexorably,  scientifically 
toward  acceptance  of   a  Communist   wor'i. 
The  one  thing  they  seem  to  fear  the  most 
is  that  a  minor  Incident,  a  miscalculation, 
or  the  contradictions  of  the  imperialist,  cap- 
italist system  will  set  off  a  general  war  that 
will     devastate     the     world — including,     of 
course,    themselves.     Therefore,    the   Soviet 
leadership  sees  it  in  their  interest  to  avoid 
a  general  nuclear  war,  to  stress  peaceful  eo- 
exlEtence  and  competition,  and  to  seek  and 
use  every  opportunity  at  hand — whether  it 
be  disarmament  negotiations,   the  Brussels 
Fair,  a  chess  match,  a  summit  conference, 
student  exchanges,  or  even  a  private  din- 
ner conversation — ^to  advance  the  ball  toward 
the  goal  of  world  communism.    To  the  Com- 
munist the  end  Justifies  the  means  and  he 
will  use  with  skill  and  determination  any 
m^MiTtt  to  achieve  this  goal.     At  the  same 
time,  he  is  recognising  that  technology  is 
imposing  its  own  changes  on   Communist 
doctrine  by  fixing  limits  to  the  means  which 
can  be  safely  used  to  achieve  its  ends. 


However,  there  is  hope  in  all  of  this  for 
it  is  bringing  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
people  out  from  behind  their  Iron  Curtain 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  permitting  soma 
relaxation  on  the  movement  of  people  and 
information  from  ths  free  world  into  the 
Soviet  bloc  territory.  To  an  increasing  ex- 
tent, the  SoTlet  intelligentsia — the  writers, 
the  scientists,  the  younger  leaders — are  be- 
ginning to  see  and  reflect  the  first  direct  rays 
of  sunlight — rather  than  viewing  throu^ 
Stalin  spectacles  the  distorted  tiiadows  on 
their  cold  prison  walls.  To  an  increaslBff 
extent,  the  Soviet  mini — ^twisted  and  frown 
into  an  iron  mould — ^Is  beginning  to  thaw. 
And  it  is  the  scientists  who  are  leading  tha 
way.  For  if  they  are  to  be  effective  in  their 
contribution  to  the  Soviet  military  might, 
they  must  be  permitted  to  seek  out  tha 
truth,  wherever  it  is.  When  science  and 
Communist  doctrine  are  in  oonflict.  tha 
present  Soviet  leaders  have  allowed  sdenoe 
to  win.  To  an  increasing  extent,  therefore, 
through  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  winds  of  freedom  are  begin- 
ning to  penetrate. 

If  we  have  confidence  in  our  system,  if 
we  are  wise  and  vigilant  in  our  policies  and 
actions,  we  should  welcome  and  encourage 
this  change  from  the  Stalin  period  as  an 
opportunity  to  evolve  the  Soviet  system  to- 
ward freedom — ^rather  than,  as  we  too  often 
do,  view  it  more  as  something  to  be  feared 
and  as  a  threat  to  the  very  existence  of  tha 
free  world.  If  we  have  no  confidence  in  oxir. 
selves  and  in  our  system,  we  had  better  start 
digging  holes  in  the  gro\uid,  evacuating  our 
cities,  putting  our  children  in  subterranean 
vavdts.  and  wearing  asbestos  and  decontam- 
ination suits. 

XV 

The  central  question  of  our  time,  stripped 
of  all  Its  masks,  is  whether  the  free  world  is 
capable  of  successfully  competing  with  the 
Communist  world  for  the  very  existence  ot 
a  free  world.  Stated  in  another  way.  thla 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  authoritarian 
Soviet  sjrstem  gives  the  Oonununist  wortd 
such  great  advantages  in  terms  of  decision 
making,  of  being  able  to  concentrate  re- 
sources on  certain  programs  and  areas,  at 
using  any  kind  of  immoral  n^thods  short 
of  war  to  subvert  free  governments,  that  the 
free  world  cannot  allow  itself  to  enter  into 
such  a  one-sided  competition  if  it  wishes  to 
survive. 

If  one's  answer  to  this  question  of  com- 
petition is  that  the  free  world  has  the  capa- 
bility of  competing  succeesfully  with  the 
Oc»nmunist  world  despite  thoee  advantagea 
which  the  Communist  world  has  in  such 
competition,  the  general  policy  adopted  to- 
ward Russia  would  be  one  at  permitting  and 
encouraging  conununism  to  come  out  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  of  gradually 
opening  and  exposing  the  Commxinist  world 
to  freedom.  Such  a  policy  woiUd  derive 
froTn  a  confidence  that  we  have  in  our  free 
institutions  and  way  of  life  to  meet  and 
defeat  c(»nmunism  in  any  kind  of  competi- 
tion. Such  a  pcdicy  would  advocate  the 
maintenance  of  relatively  great  military  and 
economic  strength  but.  at  the  same  time, 
would  pTirsue  a  course  of  gradiially  relaxing 
tension,  of  increased  contacts  with  the  Com- 
munists, of  increased  trade,  of  gradual  and 
reciprocal  safeguarded  arms  limitation  and 
control,  and  of  the  willingness  to  carry  out 
negotiations  with  the  Oommxinists  based  on 
a  true  mutuality  of  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one's  answer  to  this 
question  is  that  the  free  world  stands  a  poor 
chsmce  of  comi>etlng  successfxilly  with  the 
Communist  world  because  of  the  varioua  ad- 
vantages the  Cominunlst  world  has  in  any 
such  competition — then  the  general  policy 
adopted  toward  Russia  would  be  one  of 
bottling  up  Communists  and  communiam 
within  its  present  Iron  Oiutain   area  and 
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seeking  hf  outside  pressxiree  and  Inside  sub- 
Terslon  to  so  disrupt  and  weaken  tbe  Com- 
munist regime  tbat  it  would  fall  from 
within — and  thiis  {Mrevent  communism  from 
flowing  out  to  contaminate  and  subvert  the 
free  world.  Such  a  policy  would  put  heavy 
emphasis  cm  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
military  alliances — such  as  NATO,  Baghdad, 
SEATO — and  on  placing  nuclear  units 
aroimd  the  border  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
would  restrict  to  a  minimum  contacts  of 
American  and  free  world  people  with  Soviet 
Communists.  It  would  put  a  heavy  secrecy 
label  on  information  to  scientists  and  the 
American  people  In  general.  It  would  frown 
on  serious  negotiation  with  the  Communlsta 

In  erummary,  the  first,  or  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion, policy  iB  one  which  would  recognize  the 
Strength  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  would  do  more 
to  encourage  the  liberalizing  tendencies 
within  the  bloc.  It  would  accept  the  Soviet 
as  an  equal  power  and  would  enooiirage  the 
gradiial  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system  toward 
XreedcHn. 

The  second,  or  Increased  pressure,  policy, 
on  the  other  hand,  la  one  which  would  em- 
phasize more  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
would  look  toward  pressuring  the  Soviet 
leadership  into  agreements  which  represent 
concessions  by  the  Soviets  to  their  own  in- 
terest, and  would  look  toward  striving  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  system  into  a  collapse 
without  a  war. 

Such  a  statement  of  alternative  policies 
represents  a  necessary  oversimplification  of 
two  opposing  conceptions.  The  fact  Is,  of 
eoiu*se,  that  these  policies  cannot  be  painted 
in  black-and-white  terms — that  there  are  in 
practice  In  the  policies  of  free  governments 
elements  of  each.  But  it  is  true  that  today  in 
Washington  and  in  other  free  world  capitals, 
there  exists  in  the  policy  formulation  process 
within  governments  a  day-to-day  competi- 
tion between  the  major  emphases  of  these 
two  different  concepts.  One  cannot  be  dog- 
matic and  wise  enough  to  know  that  one  or 
the  other  is  right,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
may  very  well  be  at  one  of  those  great  his- 
torical divides  where  a  boldness  In  explora- 
tion of  the  relazation-of-tenslon  concept 
might  pay  greater  dividends  than  we  now 
suspect  for  the  future  of  world  peace. 

V 

The  background  which  I  have  given  you 
Is  the  context  within  which  I  believe  the  6- 
month  London  disarmament  talks  of  1957 
should  be  viewed.  This  background  can  be 
summarized  In  the  following  syllogism: 

(a)  A  disarmament  agreement  In  the  mu- 
tual Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
n.  S.  S.  R.  is  possible  primarily  because  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  agree  tbat 
the  chances  are  that  the  present  arms  race 
can  end  only  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war  which 
neither  of  them  wants. 

(b)  It  is  in  the  United  States  Interest  to 
pursue  a  policy,  which  while  maintaining  a 
posture  of  great  relative  strength,  relaxes 
tension  and  encourages  the  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  system  toward  freedom  primarily  be- 
cause to  increase  tension  by  unduly  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  hope 
it  will  siirrender  or  collapse,  may  more  likely 
result  in  violent  Soviet  reactions  which  would 
make  war  itself  more  likely. 

(c)  Therefore — and  this  Is  the  principal 
conclusion  on  which  Mr.  Stassen  based  the 
negotiations  at  London — United  States  policy 
should  be  tc  actively  and  seriously  seek  a 
first-step  disarmament  agreement  which,  if 
proi>erly  implemented,  would  relax  tension; 
enhance  the  prospects  of  halting  and  then 
reversing  the  arms  race;  Improve  the  climate 
for  major  political  settlements;  and  encour- 
age the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  system  toward 
freedom. 

Any  first  step  agreement,  as  we  in  Lon- 
don saw  it — ^to  be  pr(^>erly  implemented — 
should  be  based  on  these  essential  principles 
and  safeguards. 


1.  The  seciulty  of  the  United  States  should 
not  depend  in  any  disarmament  agreement 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  other  Country; 
rather  it  should  put  reliance  on  an  effective 
system  of  Inspection. 

2.  The  United  States  should  not  agree  to 
or  implement  a  greater  relative  reduction  in 
its  total  military  power  than  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. I 

3.  In  the  existing  state  of  scientifld  knowl- 
edge, the  United  States  should  not  ftgree  to 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons:  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  not  possiblci  by  any 
known  scientific  or  other  means  to  account 
for  the  total  previous  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  niaterlal. 

4.  A  renunciation  clause  should  ye  made 
part  of  the  agreement  so   that  no 
would  be  locked  into  an  agreement. 
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country 
In  other 

words,  it  is  assumed  that  any  agreement 
will  be  effective  only  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  work  to  the  Interest  of  each  country. 

6.  The  minimum  objective  of  the  first  step 
agreement — if  the  possibility  of  agr^ment  is 
to  be  maximized — should  not  be  raacal  dis- 
armament but  should  be  a  relaxatio^  of  ten- 
sion and  reduction  of  danger  of  war; without 
appreciably  altering  the  power  poeAtlon  of 
the  United  States  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  Tae  maxi- 
mum objective  of  a  first  step  wou|d  be  to 
bring  down  below  the  annihilation  level  the 
military  capability  of  each  country. 

6.  The  problem  of  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  complicated  greatl; ',  if  not 
made  impossible,  once  nuclear  ireapons 
spread  to  fourth  cotmtries. 

T.  Becatise  of  the  inunlnent  devc  topment 
and  deployment  of  missiles  of  Inte^nediate 
and  Intercontinental  range  and  the  greater 
difficulty  at  a  later  date  of  detectln|  hidden 
missile  installations  and  nuclear  {powered 
submarines,  it  is  important  to  try  to  reach 
an  agreement  soon  on  the  control  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

While  agreement  on  the  first  steji  in  dis- 
armament was  not  reached  In  London,  sig- 
nificant accomplishments  were  nevertheless 
achieved  in  the  face  of  great  dlfficultljes.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  stated  his  opinion  in  his  August 
6  press  conference  in  referring  to  tke  West- 
ern proposals  put  forward  on  Axogijst  2:  "I 
believe  that  the  propyosals  made  on 
the  foiir  Western  Powers  last  w< 
represent  perhaps  the  most  slgnific 
poeal  in  terms  of  peace  that  I 
been  made  in  recent  history,  perhi 
And  on  September  10  at  his  press 
after  the  close  of  the  London  talks,  Secretary 
Dulles  said:  "I  think  it  is  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  they  (the  London  negotiations] 
have  failed.  I  believe  that  more  progress 
toward  disarmament  has  been  made  at  these 
talks  than  has  ever  been  made  before  in 
the  long  history  of  efforts  toward  disarma- 
ment •  •  •  the  achievement  now  Is  really 
quite  monumental  in  comparison  trith  the 
total  inability  •  •  •  of  the  (World  War  IJ 
Allies  to  come  to  agreement  amoi^  them- 
selves." j 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  achievement 
during  the  London  negotiations  was  that  by 
probing  Soviet  Intentions  In  Infortnal  ses- 
sions, tbe  basic  negotiating  assumption  was 
confirmed — namely,  that  the  Soviet  IGovern- 
ment  needed,  wanted,  and  might  ttgree  to 
some  kind  of  a  limited  first  step  agreement. 
The  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
had  become  so  clearly  defined  by  June  of  last 
year  that  little  more  movement  a^  either 
side  could  have  resulted  In  an  agreiknent  in 
the  interest  of  both  sides.  i 

A  second  principal  achievement  wai  the  be- 
ginning of  a  relaxation  of  tension  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  negotiation  brou^t  about 
by  the  seriousness  shown  on  bo^  sides. 
President  Elsenhower's  press  coherence 
statements  in  May  and  June  were  of  bartlcu- 
lar  assistance  in  achieving  this  negotiating 
atmosphere  and  in  achieving  the  beginning 
of  a  relaxation  which  may  well  hAve  con- 
tributed  to   the   removal   from   th  i   Soviet 
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leadership  in  June  of  the  m^  extreme 
Stalinists.  ' 

A  third  achievement  of  the  limdon  talks 
was  the  education  of  the  press,  {people,  and 
key  governments  of  the  world  tq  the  natiure 
and  importance  of  the  disarmament  subject. 
This  was  done  by  background  pr#es  briefings, 
by  the  work  of  the  USIA,  and  by  Effective  liai- 
son with  the  embassies  of  maiiy  countries 
represented  in  London. 

A  fovuth  achievement — but  'which  may 
have  had  some  Important  negative  aspects  in 
terms  of  making  more  difficult  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union — was  the  most  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  NATO  oonsitltation  ma- 
chinery in  the  history  of  NATO.' 

A  fifth  acblevement  was  tne  salutary  effect 
of  the  United  States  position  and  the  United 

States  conduct  at  the  London  talks  on  the  so- 
called  uncommitted,  neutralist,  and  unde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Asia.  This  was  evidenced  ^mong  other 
ways  by  public  opinion  polls  iq  the  Asiatic 
areas  which  showed  that  by  sigi^cant  mar- 
gins the  feeling  was  that  the  Ulilted  States, 
at  that  time,  was  doing  more  for  peace  in  the 
disarmament  area  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  sixth  achievement  was  the  effect  the 
negotiations  had  on  the  Soviet  people.  It  is 
known  that  the  Soviet  people  bocause  of  the 
length  and  seriousness  of  the  negotiations, 
the  substance  of  those  United  States  state- 
ments and  positions  which  they  were  given 
either  by  their  own  medliims  o*  Free  World 
mediums,  and  the  interest  of  the' President  in 
the  issue  were,  at  least  during  l|he  first  half 
of  the  negotiations,  impressed  by  this  evi' 
dence  of  the  United  States  desUe  for  peace. 

Finally,  there  were  the  substantive 
achievements  which  while  shor^  of  the  goal 
of  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  did — oa 
the  basis  of  the  United  States  proposals — 
resiilt  in  complete  Western  agreement  and 
did  narrow  significantly  the  gap. between  the 
Soviet  and  Western  positions.  (Among  these 
were  Indications  of  agreement  by  the  West 
and  the  Soviet  to  the  following:  3-stage 
force  levels  of  2.5,  2.1.  and  1.7  knilllon  men 
for  the  United  States  and  U.  B.  8.  R..  but 
without  agreement  to  the  conditions  for 
transition  from  one  level  to  the  other;  agree- 
ment to  partial  rather  than  coRnprehenslve 
proposals;  agreement  to  the  principle  of  sub- 
mission of  specific  lists  of  major  deBlgnat«d 
armaments  to  be  reduced;  agreement  on  in- 
spected verification  of  a  2-  to  3-|year  nuclear 
test  stispension;  and  agreement  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  aerial  inspection  zones  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Siberian -North  American  area.) 
The  difficulty  was,  however,  that  each  of 
these  Items  was  agreed  to  only  in  the  context 
of  other  proposals  or  condltlcos.  Neither 
side  was  ever  able  to  move  quite  far  enough 
to  meet  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  other 
side. 

^,  _^ 

Finally,  a  word  regarding  wnere  we  are 
now  and  what  the  future  prospects  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  seem  to  be.  As  you 
no  doubt  are  aware,  there  Is  at  the  present 
time  both  a  procedural  Impasse  as  well  as  a 
substantive  impasse  In  the  dlsannament  ne- 
gotiations. After  the  close  of  the  U.  N.  sub- 
committee talks  in  London  in  September,  the 
Soviets  made  it  clear  last  November  4  that 
they  would  not  retiun  to  the  suboonmilttee 
or  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  so  long 
as  both  of  these  bodies  were  so  constituted 
as  to  leave  the  Soviet  side  with  unequal  rep- 
resentation. In  the  subcommittee  the  So- 
viets pointed  out  there  were  4  NATO  pow- 
ers on  1  side  and  only  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  other.  Regarding  the  disarmament 
Commission,  the  Soviets  m|ule  similar 
charges.  Therefore,  during  the  UNGA  ses- 
sions last  fall,  as  a  move  to  meet  the  Soviet 
position,  the  Western  nations  p^t  forward  a 
resolution  to  enlarge  the  Dlsarmiament  Com- 
mission (which  had  been  composed  of  11  Se- 
ciirity  Council  members,  plus  C|auMla)  from 
12  nations  to  25  nations.     Hi*  Soviets  on 
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their  side  had  at  first  requested  a  permanent 
82 -nation  commission  or  a  conunlssion  of 
all  of  the  nations  in  the  United  Nations,  on 
the  basis  that  all  nations  had  a  vital  Interest 
In  disarmament.  This  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  0  with  24  abstentions.  Wlien 
the  West  and  a  nxmtber  of  neutral  nations 
countered  with  the  25-nation  proposal,  the 
Soviet  Union  through  Albania  put  forward 
a  32-nation  proposal  which  they  maintained 
would  provide  for  equitable  representation 
on  botn  sides.  Tbe  Albanian  suggestion  was 
voted  down  38  to  19  with  19  abstentions  and 
the  25-natlon  group  was  approved  60  to  8 
with  11  abstentions.  The  25-natlon  Disarma- 
ment Commission,  as  agreed  to  now,  consists 
of  the  1 1  members  of  the  Security  Council  for 
1958,  plus  the  14  newly  added  members.  Of 
these  26  members,  16  are  associated  In  mili- 
tary pacts  with  the  United  States,  the  9  others 
being  neutral  or  allied  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  it  would 
not  come  into  the  25-nation  Disarmament 
Commission,  stating  that  its  composition  Is 
still  too  heavily  weighted  against  them. 
Consequently,  up  to  now  there  have  been  no 
meetings  called  of  the  new  Disarmament 
Conunlssion.  However.  It  Is  my  belief  that, 
because  of  tbe  great  pressxires  to  do  so,  before 
very  long  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  great  powers  will  agree 
to  come  together  under  some  umbrella  to 
discuss,  first,  the  procedures  and.  then,  the 
substance  of  disarmament.  Likewise,  the 
prospect  is  bright  for  a  summit  meeting,  if 
adequately  prepared  for,  at  which  disarma- 
ment would  probably  be  a  major  topic. 

On  the  substantive  side,  the  prospects  are 
less  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  has  both  its 
package  proposals  and  also  certain  first  steps 
it  says  it  would  be  willing  to  take  in  isola- 
tion from  the  package.  The  United  States 
and  the  Western  partners  have  their  own 
variety  of  package  proposals  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Union  in  London  on 
August  29  and  on  which  they  still  stand. 
The  recent  ELsenhower-Bulganln  exchanges 
of  letters  have  not  altered  the  substantive 
situation  as  It  stood  at  the  close  of  the  Lon- 
don talks  on  September  8. 

The  subjects  wliich  I  believe  may  bold 
the  greatest  hope  for  agreement  and  which 
might  be  concentrated  on  m  future  nego- 
tiations are  these:  A  2-year  verified  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests;  European  and  Bering 
Straits  inspection  zones;  a  verified  cessation 
of  production  of  nuclear  weaixins;  and  con- 
trol of  outer  space  for  peacelul  purposes. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  more  of  an 
interest  in  the  first  two  than  the  West  has 
attd  the  West  has  shown  more  of  an  interest 
in  the  last  two  than  the  Soviets  have.  How- 
ever, both  sides  have  shown  some  Interest 
in  each  of  these  areas. 

What  makes  the  prospects  for  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  hopeful  is  that  both  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
United  States  have  emphasized  the  tremen- 
dous importance  they  attach  to  such  an 
agreement.  President  Klsenhower  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January  9, 
1958,  stated:  "In  the  last  analysis,  there 
is  only  one  solution  to  the  grim  problems 
that  lie  ahead.  The  world  m\ist  stop  the 
present  plunge  toward  more  and  more  de- 
structive weapons  of  war,  and  turn  the 
corner  that  will  start  our  steps  firmly  on 
the  path  toward  lasting  peace  •  •  •  of  all 
the  works  of  peace,  none  is  more  needed  now 
than  a  real  first  step  toward  disarmament." 

▼n 

In  closing,  let  me  pay  a  word  of  tribute 
to  two  fellow  Mlnnesotans — Senator  Httbekt 
HuKPHazT  and  Gov.  Harold  Stassen — who 
though  they  are  outstanding  leaders  in  dif- 
ferent political  parties  have  cooperated  ef- 
fectively In  a  nonpartlsen  way  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  cotuitry  in  this 
tremendously  important  area  of  disarma- 
ment. Under  Senator  Httmphbzt's  leader- 
ship, tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 


mittee OB  Disarmament  has  by  Its  hearings, 
its  staff  studies,  and  fts  reports  made  an 
extremely  important  contribution  to  the 
greater  understanding  of  this  complicated 
subject  by  tlM  Congress,  the  press,  and 
public  opinion.  Mr.  Stassen's  contribution 
has  been  in  being  the  spearhead  in  the 
development  within  the  administration  of 
a  new  United  States  position  on  disarma- 
ment; and  then  in  brilliantly  carrying  for- 
ward in  London  one  of  tbe  most  compli- 
cated, frustrating  negotiating  assignments 
ever  entriisted  to  an  American  diplomat. 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  successful  in 
reaching  an  agreement  in  London  has  put 
into  the  shadow  the  outstanding  Job  that 
he  did  there. 

As  Roacoe  Drununond— one  of  the  most 
respected  and  objective  of  correspondents — 
said  in  reportmg  from  London  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  at  the  close  of  tbe 
London  talks:  "I  have  talked  with  the  pro- 
fessionals in  three  capitals  who  sat  with 
him  and  worked  with  lUm  during  the  weary, 
fmstratlng  months  of  the  London  talks, 
and  their  Judgment  is  unanimous:  Tlxat, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Oen.  Alfred 
Oruenther.  who  negotiated  the  four-power 
Austrian  military  agreement,  Mr.  Stassen 
proved  abler  than  any  American  official  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets;  that  among  all 
the  Allied  participants  in  London,  Mr.  Stas- 
sen proved  him&elf  pre-eminent  In  being  able 
to  sit  out  the  Russians  and  to  keep  from 
being  goaded  into  anger  or  being  trappe<l 
into  petty  polemics;  that  ills  distinctive 
contribution  was  to  keep  his  part  of  the 
dlscusElons  constantly  constructive,  at  a  high 
level  of  earnestness  and  never  to  be  drawn 
off  into  minor  debating  points."  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  further  reported:  "I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  Mr.  Stassen  can  get  a  disarmament 
agreement  out  of  tbe  Russians  if  they  do 
not  want  one.  But  I  am  reporting  that  in 
the  view  of  those  closest  to  the  London 
talks,  Mr.  Stassen  has  outstanding  capabili- 
ties as  a  negotiator  with  the  Soviets,  and 
thst  when  and  if  Moscow  is  ever  ready  to 
talk  business,  Mr.  Stassen  is  one  who  can 
help  make  sure  we  get  the  best,  foolproof 
agreement." 

Not  only  Is  such  effective  cooperation 
needed  between  the  leaders  of  political  par- 
ties but  even  more  is  it  needed  between  gov- 
ernments if  the  governments  are  to  be  truly 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  today.  For  today's 
developments  in  science  and  technology  tend 
to  make  obsolete  not  only  military  weapons 
but  foreign  policies  and.  fortunately,  even 
Communist  doctrine.  What  was  good  for 
1950  or  even  for  August  1957  is  not  neces- 
sarily good  for  today.  The  past  history  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  bean  witness  to 
bis  failures  In  this  regard. 

In  the  last  600  years  covering  the  period 
of  modem  world  history,  there  have  been 
8(M  wars,  or  3  wars  every  6  years.  In  the 
20th  century  alone,  there  have  been  28  wars 
In  58  years  and  of  these  there  were  2  World 
Wars  in  the  space  of  Just  25  years.  The 
20th  centiiry  has,  until  now,  been  called 
the  century  of  total  war,  but,  if  such  a  war 
occurs,  only  Toynbee's  pygmies  and  Eskimos 
may  be  left  to  describe  it  more  appropriately 
as  the  century  of  total  destruction. 

Unlike  those  who  predict  the  inevitability 
of  all-out  nuclear  war  and  the  destruction 
of  civilization  or  those  who  forecast  the  de- 
cline of  America  to  a  second-class  power, 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  United  States  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  has 
the  heritage,  the  courage,  the  conviction, 
the  resources,  and  the  wisdom  not  only  to 
prevent  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  but  to  go 
on  and  win  out  In  the  tough  and  fateful 
con^>etition  for  a  Free  World  which  lies 
ahead.  I  further  believe  that  a  sound  start 
can  be  made  in  solving  the  dilemma  to  which 
I  referred  at  the  very  beginning  of  these 
remarks  (i.  e.  people  wanting  peace  but 
their  government  all  the  time  needing  to 


prepare  more  destructive  weapons  of  war) 
by  taking  steps  now  to  carry  out  the  In- 
junction wlilch  President  Elsenhower  so  em- 
phatically and  so  wisely  laid  down  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January  9 
when  he  said:  "Of  all  the  works  of  peace, 
none  is  more  needed  now  tlian  a  real  first 
step  toward  disarmament."  I  believe  that 
the  seeds  planted  In  the  London  talks  may 
bear  fruit  in  1958  and  that  the  real,  first 
step  toward  disarmament  will  be  taken. 

But  more  Important  even  than  this  is  that 
we  as  a  people  look  beyond  and  ttilnk  beyond 
our  present  necessary  sectirlty  arrangements 
into  new  fields  of  human  relationship  with 
the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  tlie  world.  We 
cannot  keep  reducing  the  size  of  our  planet 
and  increasing  the  population  on  It  without 

accepting  the  necessity  of  getting  along  with 
other  people,  languages,  and  culttires  about 
which  too  many  of  us  now  have  massive 
Ignorance. 

Unless  we  move  out  from  behind  our  TV 
sets  and  otir  trenches  of  luxurious  living 
and  readapt  our  lives  and  our  thinking  to 
a  new  kind  of  competition — ^we  are  emtb  to  be 
ambushed  like  Athens,  Rome,  and  Carthage 
before  us.  If  democracy  is  to  win  out,  the 
American  people  themselves  must,  as  this 
conference  is  doing,  take  new  initiatives 
in  community  and  international  programs — 
and  not  be  content  with  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  all  of  the  answers.  We  must  lead 
not  only  from  strength  but  from  wisdom 
and  confidence  and  not  continue  to  equate 
contact  with  Rvisslans  as  contamination  by 
Russians,  or  negotiation  with  Russians  as 
appeasement  of  Russians. 

The  advent  of  sputnik  and  Explorer  marks 
a  new  age — and  no  sounder  advice  can  be 
given  than  that  of  the  man  whose  birthday 
we  oonunemorate  about  tills  time  every  year, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  another  new  age 
100  years  ago  he,   Abraham  Linccdn,  said: 

"The  d(^:mas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulties,  and  we  mtist 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  must  we  think  and  act  anew." 


THE  WILLMAR,  MINN..  EXPERIMENT 
IN  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  biing  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  highly 
successful  expteriment  in  preventive 
medicine  completed  in  the  commiinity  of 
Willmar,  Minn.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Minnesota  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

I  have  just  completed  reading  the  re- 
port prepared  by  Mr.  Lee  Berglund  and 
Dr.  R.  J.  Oorlln  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota on  the  first  mass  free  oral  cancer 
clinic  in  the  United  States.  This  pilot 
study  in  oral  cancer  detection  was 
planned  in  1956,  when  it  was  determined 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  in  oral  cancer. 

Through  fine  advanced  planning  and 
enthusiastic  cooperation  from  the  en- 
tire Willmar  community,  1,926  individ- 
uals were  examined  in  I  day,  and  im- 
portant procedures  were  developed  which 
may  well  result  in  the  development  of  a 
more  comprehensive  and  broad  program 
to  detect  all  cancer  early  and  to  sharply 
raise  the  cure  rate  of  this  dlsaase. 

Once  s^aln  I  am  amazed  at  the  vigor 
and  intelligence  of  our  voluntary  organ- 
izations in  America.  The  Willmar  ex- 
periment is  testimony  to  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  get  things  done  if  they  are 
well  briefed  and  well  led. 
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I  commend  this  report  to  my  eol- 
leagues,  and  I  urge  they  avail  themaelves 
of  the  opportunity  to  read  aboat  this 
fine  group  effort. 


-t^ 


Fehrmry  21 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  BAN 
ON  CURSINa 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  Just  heard  Gteorge 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
was  very  well  read.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Catholic  Register  of  Jan- 
uary 31, 1958,  referring  to  George  Wash- 
ington's ban  on  cursing.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Armt  Stsbssbs  Ban  on  CtmsiNa 

FoKT  MzAOK.  Md. — The  Second  Army  Senti- 
nel warned  editorially  that  cursing  is  no  less 
a  vice  today  than  when  Oen.  George  Wash- 
ington isjued  a  general  order  against  it  in 
Jtily  1776.  This  order  is  one  of  the  few 
Army  orders  that  has  never  been  rescinded, 
said  the  Sentinel,  published  at  the  Army 
base  here.  Washington's  ban  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  general  is  sorry  to  be  informed  that 
the  foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  a  vice  heretofore  little 
kno\.  n  in  the  American  Army,  Is  growing  into 
fashion. 

"He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by  example  as 
weU  as  Influence,  endeavor  to  check  It,  and 
that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect  that 
we  can  have  little  hope  of  the  blessing  of 
heaven  on  our  arms  if  we  insult  it  by  oxir 
Impiety  and  folly. 

"Added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  eo 
low,  without  any  temptation,  that  every  man 
of  sense  and  character  detests  and  desplEes 
It." 


BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOR  RE- 
GIONAL POWER  CX)RPORATION  IN 
STATES  OF  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  23,  1958,  I  introduced  S.  3114, 
to  authorize  a  regional  power  corpora- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  bill,  modeled  to  some  degree  after 
the  TVA  self-financing  program,  has 
been  drafted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Public  Power  Association,  and  I  have 
Introduced  it  by  request  for  myself  and 
seven  distinguished  cosponsors  who  sus- 
tain my  view  that  public  hearings  should 
be  held  by  the  Senate  on  this  crucial 
issue. 

On  February  14,  1958,  the  Oregonian, 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bipartisan  Power  Plan,"  which 
emphasizes  again  that  dally  newspaper's 
support  of  the  general  idea  of  the  re- 
gional power  corporation,  and  also  offers 
the  hope  that  the  legislation  will  enjoy 
the  approval  of  leading  members  of  both 
major  political  parties.  I  share  that 
hope,  and  thus  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Oregonian  editorial  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record, 
as  follows:  ] 

BiPASTISAW  POWZB  PtAN 

Btpartlsan  support  for  a  Ftodera|  power 
corporatton  Intended  to  break  the]  logjam 
for  both  hydro  and  thermal  generation  of 
electricity  in  the  Northwest  move<t  liearer 
this  week  as  a  result  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  Seaton's  frank  statements  on 
the  subject. 

The  Republican  Cabinet  officer  ^)proved 
the  proposal  in  principle  as  representing 
local  and  regional  control  of  re80\|rce  de- 
velopment, to  which  I  am  dedlcat^l-  The 
encouragement  of  local  and  regionat  efforts 
to  do  what  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
to  do  in  the  past,  and  is  no  longer  able  to 
do  BO  well  under  the  Increased  birden  of 
defense  and  other  demands,  has  l^n  an 
Eisenhower  administration  policy  sjkice  the 
President's  Inauguration.  [ 

Secretary  Seatonl  it  should  be  noted,  did 
not  endorse  in  full  the  specific  biU  for  a 
regional  power  corporation  drafted!  by  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association  jand  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Neubergeb  and  seven 
other  Democratic  Senators  by  requ^t.  But 
neither  does  Senator  Nettberceb  enclorse  it 
without  exception.  He  and  the  blll'siauthors 
fully  expect  that  hearings  wlU  bring  out 
desirable  amendments  and  necessaty  com- 
promises. I 

What  is  important  is  that  the  4<l°:^ii^is- 
fration,  as  far  as  Secretary  Seatoh  is  its 
spokesman,  recognizes  as  well  as] do  the 
Democratic  Senators  and  many  inqividuals 
and  groups  in  the  Northwest  that  tpe  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Government  and  of 
local  utilities  to  meet  the  tremenc  ous  de- 
mand for  electricity  will  not  be  enough. 
And  the  Secretary  is  willing  to  wc  rk  with 
people  of  the  Northwest  toward  tchleve- 
ment  of  a  self -financing  agency  wl  ich  can 
fill  the  gap. 

The  reservations  which  Secretary  Seaton 
made,  while  he  did  not  apply  thism  spe- 
cifically to  the  NWPPA  biU,  are  almost 
identical  with  those  made  by  the  Oi  egonian 
with  respect  to  that  bill.  These  Involve 
questions  of  the  preference  clause,  flexibil- 
ity in  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  and  ;lme  re- 
strictions on  transfer  of  Federal  projects 
under  construction  to  the  new  agisncy. 

These  and  other  questions  must  l>e  thor- 
oughly explored  In  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings. It  Is  fair  to  assume,  on  the  basis  of 
Secretary  Seaton's  statements  here,  ihat  the 
administration  will  not  go  into  theie  hear 
ings  with  an  attitude  of  opposition,  but  will 
offer  Information  and  advice  which  will  be 
helpful  in  arriving  at  legislation  f a  r  to  all 
Interests  Involved.  These  include  fi  tate  re- 
qxilrements  for  more  equitable  shi  iring  of 
Federal  power  In  the  future;  prlvnte  and 
publicly  owned  utility  needs;  mors  power 
for  industries. 

Some  Republican  leaders  In  Oregon  who 
have   shied   away   from   the   regions  I    power 
corporation  idea  without  examining  It  can 
dldly,  ought  to  be  persuaded  by  Secretary 


need  not  and  would  not  be,  if  broperly 
drawn,  a  socialistic  superagency.  It  is  time 
more  Republicans  awakened  to  the  reall 
ties — including  the  growing  discrimination 
against  Oregon  in  the  allocation  of  Federal 
power  to  pubUc  agencies  in  the  f  tate  of 
Washington. 

It  is  the  public  power  movement  with 
Washington  as  its  center  that  is  sp<  msorlng 
the  bill  now  in  Congress.  If  Oregoi  wants 
to  Improve  Its  power  sittiaUon  In  the  fu 
ture — and  If  it  does  not,  It  will  ^e  com 
petltlvely  strangled  for  Industrles-^-Oregon 
had  better  get  on  the  job  and  help  work 
out  legislation  fair  to  all  regional  Interests. 
Secretary  Seaton's  attitude  is  the  rl|  ;ht  one. 


ADVERTISINa  OF  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 

Mr.  LANOER  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  the 
advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  in- 
terstate commerce  and  over  the  air.  By 
taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  of 
advertising,  the  sellers  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages have  been  doing  all  too  successful 
a  job  of  wrecking  the  American  home. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcoihmittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  bee^  uncover- 
ing some  of  the  effects  of  this  campaign 
to  educate  mother  to  give  alcbholic  bev- 
erages to  her  f  anuly  and  indulge  in  them 
herself.  A  very  large  percentage  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  was  foiind  to  be 
linked  up  with  adult  delinquency — the 
failure  of  parents  to  provldf  for  their 
children,  because  of  drink,  the  powerful 
effect  of  the  example  set  children  in  the 
home  by  their  own  parents.    | 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  hearings  on 
my  bill  that  the  upswing  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency which  began  to  ap|>ear  in  the 
rural  districts,  followed  by  about  a  year 
the  Initiation  of  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments in  home  magazines  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Brewing  Foundation, 
entitled  "Home  Life  in  America,"  and 
developing  the  idea  that  beer  >was  habit- 
ually served  on  any  and  eve^  occasion 
in  the  home  from  a  croquet  g^ne  on  the 
lawn  to  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinners,  while  mother  set  it  ofa  the  table 
or  stood  beaming  by  while  the  family 
indulged. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced  by 
Senator  Capper  we  had  radio[  Children 
picked  up  the  tunes  and  sarjg  the  beer 
advertisements.  Since  then!  television 
has  come  into  the  home  generaUy.  and 
the  children  sit  entranced  watching  the 
funny  little  figure  of  a  man  who  runs 
about  frantically  searching!  for  Bud- 
weiser  beer,  or  the  Schlitznfcs — substi- 
tuted for  picnics — of  another  brand  of 
beer.  Animal  pets,  beavers,  and  bear 
cubs  have  also  been  employed  to  get  the 
youthful  audience  accustonied  to  de- 
manding beer.  1 

Now  something  new  has  beien  added — 
a  rather  terrifjring  invasion  bt  the  sub- 
conscious— a  system  of  flashing  a  message 
repeatedly  on  a  screen  at  a  level  where 
the  observer  Is  neither  consc^us  of  see- 
ing or  hearing  it  during  the  broadcasting 
of  another  program,  but  which  has  a 
sufficiently  powerful  hypnotic  Influence 
to  cause  him  to  get  up  and  carry  out 
its  suggestion  even  though  he  was  not 
conscious  of  it.  ] 

Even    without    this    powerful    secret 
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Seaton's  interest  In  It  that  such  ai  agency    weapon,  compulsive  suggestions  are  made 

---^   —    .^^  Qygj.  ^jg  television  that  the i viewer  get 

up  and  retrieve  a  bottle  of  beer,  from  a 
refrigerator  shown  entirely  stiocked  with 
beer  bottles,  and  take  a  drink,  and  that 
he  buy  the  large  size  bottleTso  he  will 
not  have  to  interrupt  the  program  with 
trips  to  the  refrigerator.  A  lady  with 
a  grouchy  husband  produces  a  glass  of 
beer  from  the  refrigerator,  aid  at  once 
restores  domestic  harmony  wi  Ji  a  touch- 
ing reconciliation  scene. 

All  this  is  educating  Americans  to  turn 
their  homes  into  drinking  places  and 
their  children  Into  juvenile  delinquents. 
My  bill  would  stop  all  this,  deny  both 


radio  and  television  to  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertising,  and  dry  up  the  flow 
of  magazines  carrying  such  advertise- 
ments from  across  State  lines.  Clinton 
N.  Hestor,  representing  the  brewers,  tes- 
tified enactment  of  the  bill  would  cut 
the  sale  of  beer  50  percent. 


THE  STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  Washington  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  people  whom  I  had 
known  before  coming  here  only  by  their 
books  and  other  works.  One  of  them  is 
the  distinguished  American  author, 
Philip  Wylie.  He  has  since  written  me 
a  most  provocative  letter  about  a  problem 
of  deep  concern  to  every  one  of  us — to 
every  citizen.  This  is  the  problem  of 
maintaining  our  striking  or  deterrent 
force  as  against  potential  enemies. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  WyUe  tells  of  visiting 
a  Strategic  Air  Command  base,  and  of  his 
concern  that  this  command,  which  con- 
stitutes our  only  striking  or  deterrent 
force  against  Soviet  Russia,  is  being 
seriously  weakened  by  the  turnover  in 
personnel.  He  urges  that  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  needs  some  sort  of  special 
status,  and  iMtrticularly  a  new  wage 
scale. 

The  absolute  value  of  this  one  foro^-> 

Hesasr^— 

to  every  Uvlng  American,  during  the  un- 
knowable number  of  years  ahead,  in  which 
SAC  wlU.  alone.  speU  the  difference  between 
America's  freedom  and  its  rule  by  Reds, 
means  a  new  wage  scale  for  Its  personnel  Is 
a  national  necessity. 

I  have  asked  permission  of  the  author 
of  the  letter  to  put  these  and  other  ex- 
cerpts from  it  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  Which  Mr.  Wylie  so  graphically 
outlines  in  his  letter  is  frightening — 
not  merely  in  the  matter  of  maintaining 
a  strong  defense,  but  more  importantly 
in  the  weakness  it  shows  in  oui-  capacity 
to  meet  and  master  problems  of  human 
relationships.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we 
should  be  deficient  in  certain  types  of 
weapons,  or  "hardware,"  as  they  are  now 
called.  To  me,  there  is  less  excuse  that 
this  free  Nation  should  be  unable,  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  to  enlist  and 
maintain  the  continuing  support  of  the 
human  services  required  in  the  manning 
of  our  defense  positions.  We  train  yoimg 
men  to  operate  otir  ships,  our  aircraft, 
and  our  missiles  at  a  cost  which  dwarfs 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  service  once 
trained,  and  yet  we  apply  our  penchant 
for  savings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sacri- 
fice and  waste  the  investment  already 
made. 

Mr.  WyUe's  letter  will  assist  in  the 
struggle  to  end  this  kind  of  waste. 

glHIBIT   1 

ExcBvn  Fkox  Lbttb  or  Philip  Wtleb 

UUMi.  Pla.,  January  27, 19Si. 
Dkas   numc:   For   some  years,  ths  oom- 
mandlng  offloer  at  the  Homestead.  Fla.,  B-47 


base,  has  asked  me  to  come  to  talk  to  his 
men  and  to  see  the  show.  He's  a  Col.  Jim 
Twltty,  whom  I  knew  in  Orlando  during  the 
war  when  I  signed  on  to  write,  for  the  Pen- 
tagon, a  history  of  the  aoth  Air  Poroe  (the 
B-29'a  that  wrecked  Japan). 

I  have  now  spent  most  of  4  days  with  the 
B-47  officers  and  men  and  have  become  des- 
perately conscious  of  the  alarming  situation 
In  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

I  used  to  act  as  a  personal  adviser  to  the 
lata  (and  wonderful)  Senator  Brien  Mc- 
Mahon.  I  was  given  Q  clecu-ance  years  ago. 
as  an  expert  consultant  to  the  CJovemment 
on  the  nature  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
weapons  and  their  hypothetical  effect  on  the 
American  pubUc,  If  used  by  an  enemy. 

For  some  years  to  come,  the  B-47's  (to- 
gether with  the  slowly  growing  number  of 
6-52*8)  will  constitute  our  only  striking  or 
deterrent  force  vls-a-vla  Soviet  Russia. 
Without  these  few  thousand  men  and  their 
relatively  smaU  number  of  airplanes,  we 
would  have  nothing  whatever  worth  consid- 
ering to  prevent  Russia  from  Issuing  an  ultl- 
matxuu  to  which  the  United  States  would 
be  obliged  absolutely  to  surrender.  Neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  possess  "hardware" 
even  1  percent  comparable  to  the  planes  and 
mlssUes  Russia  now  has  for  deUverlng  their 
already  vast  stockpile  of  A-  and  H-bombs. 
It  Is  the  consensus  of  everybody  I  know  that 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  for  many  future 
years,  will,  alone,  stsind  as  the  sole  deterrent 
to  oxir  doom.     We  have  nothing  else. 

•  •  •  I  could  see — and  with  shock — the 
very  poor  and  deteriorating  circumstances  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Examples: 

Twenty  percent  of  the  B-47  takeoffs 
abort — either  on  the  field  or  Immediately 
after  they  are  airborne,  owing  to  Inadequate 
ground  crew  servicing.  With  first-rate  serv- 
icing, there  would  be  virtually  no  such 
aborted  flights.  But  Uils  servicing,  by  en- 
listed men.  Is  so  bad  simply  because  85  per- 
cent of  these  men  leave  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  (it  is  hard  duty)  or  leave  the 
Air  Force  entirely,  after  a  hitch  which  In- 
cludes 3  years  of  training.  That  training 
enables  many  of  them  to  earn  in  civilian 
life— even  in  TV  repair — half  dozen  times 
as  much  as  their  military  pay.  This  lost 
training  has  already  cost  taxpayers  $441  mll- 
Uon.  nearly  half  a  bilUon. 

The  B-47's  are  flown  by  S  ofQcers;  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  tiimover  of  incom- 
ing young  officers  is  about  40  percent.  Moet 
of  the  men  who  now  fly  this  aU-lmportant 
and  humanly  taxing  bomber  are  now  in  their 
late  thirties  and  early  forties.  No  one  knows 
the  general  age  limit  beyond  which  men  will 
be  Inadequate  for  the  Job;  but  It  certainly 
cannot  be  much  beyond  40-45.  Hence,  the 
professionals  wlU  soon  be  grounded  In  num- 
bers. And  last,  owing  to  the  Insufficiency  of 
officers  and  men.  we  have  something  on  the 
order  of  200  B-47'b  in  existence  that  we  can 
neither  crew  nor  service. 

The  Strategic  Air  Command,  therefore, 
needs  some  sort  of  special  status.  Irrespective 
of  other  service  branches,  whereby  the  pay  of 
the  officers  and  the  men  can  be  raised  to 
a  level  that  Is,  first,  commens\irate  with  the 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  their  Job,  and. 
second,  that  reduces  the  temptation  of  count- 
less clvUlan  Jobs  to  the  men  trained  to  serv- 
ice SAC  planes.  The  absolute  value  of  this 
one  force  to  every  living  American,  dvirlng 
the  unknowable  number  of  years  ahead,  in 
which  SAC  WlU,  alone.  speU  the  difference 
between  America's  freedom  and  Its  rule  by 
Reds,  means  a  new  wage  scale  for  its  per- 
sonnel is  a  national  necessity. 

It  Is  expected,  furthermore,  that  when  the 
long-range  mlssUes  are  at  last  in  producti<Hi 
here,  the  Strategic  Air  Ck)mmand  will  operate 
them — ^f  or  the  simple  reason  that  SAC  already 
and  exclusively  has  the  appropriate  target- 
knowledge  and  nuclear  strike  training.    This 


last  suggests  that  their  singular  Importance 
Is  not  merely  vital  for  the  next  few  years 
but  wm  permanently  be  that  vital. 

They  hope.  I  hojp*.  and  every  American  who 
knows  all  the  facts  hopes,  that  you,  as  one 
of  the  leading  cltlcens  of  our  country,  wlU  sea 
to  It  that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  gets 
What  it  must  have  IX  the  rest  of  us  are  to  have 
anything  at  all. 
Sincerely, 

Phu.  Wtus. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  HARRY  F. 
BTRD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  New  York  Times  there 
appears  an  article  written  by  Arthur 
Krock,  commenting  upon  the  many 
reasons  why  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
our  country  to  have  the  senicH-  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtroI  continue  his 
service  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

PansuBB  AoAnrsT  Btid's  Bxtibsiceiit 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washtkcton,  February  20. — ^In  some  re- 
spects the  mounting  appeal  to  Hasst  F. 
Btv>  to  reconsider  his  decision  to  leave  the 
Senate  is  unique  in  recent  times. 

Such  pressure  Is  usual  on  a  popular  office- 
holder who  has  let  it  be  known  he  is  un- 
decided about  running  again;  this  was  dem- 
onstrated on  a  national  basis  in  1956  In  the 
Instance  of  President  Elsenhower.  But  the 
pleas  to  Btsd.  which  have  come  from  aU 
parts  of  Virginia  and  many  In  the  Nation, 
have  arisen  and  grown  after  the  Senator  an- 
nounced he  would  not  again  be  a  candidate 
and  gave  very  positive  reasons. 

These  reasons  were  a  promise  to  his  wife 
after  his  last  election  that  they  would  re- 
turn to  Virginia  at  the  end  of  the  6-year 
term,  and  the  progress  meanwhUe  of  an  m- 
ness  that  has  made  Bfrs.  Byrd  an  invalid. 
No  groiinds  for  retirement  from  active  pubUe 
service  could  more  obviously  caU  for  general 
acquiescence.  Tet.  though  this  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  the  appeals,  the  hope  has  uni- 
formly been  expressed  that  the  Senator  wlU 
reevaliiate  his  reasons  on  the  basis  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Virginia  Oeneral  As- 
sembly that  the  general  welfare  and  that 
of  Virginia  demand  his  continued  servioe  In 
Congress. 

A   E&FUBUCANiB   IBFLAlfATIOlf 

This  resolution,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Btbo's  official  acts 
and  private  character,  was  approved  by  the 
assembly  almost  unanimously.  In  voting 
against  It  the  Republican  iMUler  of  Virginia. 
State  Senator  Dal  ton,  explained  he  was  not 
questioning  the  commendation,  but  that  he 
could  not  appear  to  urge  the  Republican 
Party  to  put  no  candidate  in  the  field  if 
Btko  again  would  consent  to  accept  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination. 

The  pleas  from  Virginia  have  far  over- 
stepi>ed  the  boimds  of  poUtical  groups. 
They  have  come  from  large  segments  oS  the 
populations  of  towns  and  villages,  the  diver- 
sities in  their  texts  demonstrating  the  move- 
ment Is  unorganized.  The  present  Oovernor 
of  Virginia  and  the  four  living  former  gover- 
nors have  urged  the  Senator  to  reconsider, 
though  of  two  of  their  munber — John  S. 
Battle  and  William  M.  Tuck — one  in  aU  like- 
lihood would  be  chosen  to  fUl  the  vacant 
Senate  seat. 


^ 


A  WDBBPBXAD  aBMTIKXIlT 
Throughout  the  Nation,  In  newspaper  edl» 
torlals  and  statements  by  private  citlaens.  Xbm 
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retirement  of  Bras  haa  been  estimated  a  de- 
plorable loai  to  ttae  national  intereet.  Busi- 
nessmen, oonservatlye  and  middle-of-the- 
road  political  phlloflophers  and  an  array  of 
respected  economista  hare  registered  dismay 
at  the  prospect  of  tbe  replacement  of  Btko  as 
cbalrman  of  tbe  Finance  Committee  by  Sen- 
ator Kebs.  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  at  the  oppo- 
site pole  in  fiscal  policy. 

Senators  of  both  parties,  including  Demo- 
crats who  oppose  Bybo'b  fiscal  and  political 
conservatism,  have  Joined  in  the  expression 
of  hope  that  somehow  he  can  be  induced  to 
change  his  mind.  And  it  is  pretty  safe  spec- 
ulation that  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
with  whose  spending  and  some  other  i>oUcles 
Btrd  Is  In  sharp  conflict,  nevertheless  would 
welcome  the  continued  Senate  tenure  of  the 
most  competent  and  Informed  of  its  con- 
striictiTe  critics  on  economic  programs. 
WHAT   WAS    trmxpacTXD 

The  widespread  and  Intense  nature  of  the 
regrets  that  have  been  voiced  over  his  de- 
cision has  greatly  surprised  Btbd.  and  espe- 
cially has  he  been  surprised  by  this  same 
aspect  of  the  effort  to  induce  blm  to  recon- 
sider. He  doubtless  expected  tributes  to  his 
career  and  expressions  of  disappointment 
over  his  retirement.  But  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  pressure  to 
keep  him  In  the  Senate  would  be  so  In- 
tensely applied,  and  from  so  many  quarters. 
In  view  of  the  personal  reasons  he  gave  and 
bis  controversial  position  in  t^e  Democratic 

Party. 

He  is  the  leader  of  the  massive  official  re- 
sistance by  the  States  to  the  desegregation 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he  may 
have  anticipated  that  most  nonsouthem 
newspapers  which  have  dlscttssed  his  an- 
nouncement would  aver,  as  did  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald,  that  they  could 
not  say  ..they  were  sorry.  He  has  been  the 
watchdog  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  from  the 
time  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  the 
almost  continuous  success  since  then  of 
candidates  who  favored  big  "welfare  state" 
budgets  and  deficit  spending  may  have  im- 
pelled him  to  believe  he  was  nationally  un- 
popular on  that  score,  too. 

nisT  crtvcMM  of  vtrgimia 
If  these  were  his  assumptions,  then  what 
Btsd  failed  to  realize  is  that  a  public  servant 
of  high  intelligence,  flawless  Integrity,  tire- 
less industry,  complete  sincerity,  and  who 
moreover  is  a  gentleman  In  all  his  dealings, 
would  be  wanted  to  carry  on  by  so  many  who 
disagree  with  his  political  philosophy.  And, 
dnce  he  Is  a  soimd  political  analyst,  native 
modesty  must  accoimt  for  his  never  seeming 
to  have  expected  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly to  proclaim  him  indispensable  to  the 
State  as  well  as  to  the  general  welfare. 

Whatevisr  hla  future  activities  may  be, 
Btbo  will  remain  the  flrst  citizen  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Benator  yield? 

Mr.wnJJAMS.    I  yield. 

ISi.  THYE.  I  am  very  happy  the  Sen- 
ator has  asked  to  have  the  article  printed 
In  the  RxcoRo.  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
United  States  U  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btiid]  retires,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  all  the  Nation  if  the 
Senator  would  continue  his  service  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMC»ID.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "An 
Apostle  of  Conservatism  Retires,"  which 
was  published  In  the  Greenville  News, 
one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows:  ; 

Am  Apostli  or  CoMsnvATiBM  Rxxixis 

The  decision  of  Senator  Hakxt  Flo^d  Btss 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  bis  present  terta  came 
as  a  shock  to  politicians  and  the  public  alike. 

So  long  has  the  Virginian  stood  as  the 
symbol  of  conservatism  that  even  l|ls  foes 
seemed  to  consider  his  outraged  cries  feigalnst 
Government  extravagance  as  Inevitable  as 
death  and  taxes  and  as  imperishabla|  as  Old 
Man  River. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  New  Dea(l  xmder 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  down  through  the 
modern  Republicanism  of  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Senator  Btho  was  the  tireleis  voice 
of  opposition  to  encroachments  on  ||er8onal 
liberties  in  whatever  form.  i 

As  such,  he  was  frequently  the  Ii>nellest 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate.  While 
others  were  quietly  and  privately  willing  to 
concede  that  perhaps  he  had  a  point,  they 
nevertheless  argued  for  a  more  practical  ap- 
proach. I 

The  people  wanted  this  or  that  program, 
they  declared.  Even  if  we  have  doubfs  about 
it.  how  can  we  refuse?  < 

Senator  Btrd  was  one  of  the  few  td  realize, 
and  act  on  the  realization,  that  a  tyranny 
of  a  majority  is  no  less  dangerous  than  a 
tyranny  of  a  minority.  , 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  hlstorlati  of  the 
future  wUl  rectify  the  mistake  that  has  been 
made  In  limiting  Senator  Btsd's  reputation 
to  matters  of  economy.  That  was  hl$  strong 
suit,  but  It  was  only  a  manifestatiot  of  his 
guiding  philosophy.  | 

What  he  devoted  his  life  to  was  the  de- 
fense of  the  Individual  against  tl»  over- 
whelming power  of  the  state.  In  pvu-suit 
of  this,  he  was  willing  to  stand  in  opposition 
even  to  those  who  professed  to  share  his 
views  on  Government  spending.  , 

He  despised  communism,  of  couise,  but 
he  quickly  saw  the  danger  of  those]  who  in 
flghtlng  Ctommunlsts  threatened  all  l|-eedom. 
He  never  saw  the  equation  betwedn  non- 
conformity and  communism  some  professed 
to  see.  With  the  greatest  of  all  Virginians, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  believed  that  "error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  wherei  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it. "  I 

Senator  Btbo's  stand  on  the  radii  ques- 
tion was  based  on  the  same  foundation.  He 
denotmced  the  Supreme  Coxirfs  scliool  de- 
cision as  both  an  invasion  of  Stated  rights 
and  as  a  usurpation  of  legislative  futictlons. 
And  he  quickly  became  a  leader  In  tbe  mas- 
sive resistance  movement  against  forced 
mixing  In  public  schools. 

The  Virginian's  retirement  is  all  t^e  more 
a  blow  to  conservative  government  hecause 
It  comes  on  the  heels  of  similar  antovmce- 
ments  from  four  other  Senators.  When  the 
next  Senate  convenes,  these  four  wlU  be 
missing  from  the  scene,  unless  they  change 
their  present  plans:  Senator  Know&and,  of 
California,  Senator  Maktin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  SacrrB,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Benator 
Jnfms,  of  Indiana.  ' 

With  the  exception  of  Senator  Kv^wlamd. 
the  Republican  majority  leader,  ntiie  had 
the  Influence  of  Senator  Btso,  biit  their 
voices  were  heard  and  their  votes  qounted. 

And  their  departiire  comes  when  jalready 
gone  are  two  of  the  strongest  conservatives 
of  aU  time,  Walter  P.  George,  of  Oeorila.  and 
Eugene  D.  Mllllkin,  of  Colorado.         T 

Senator  Btbo  gave  as  his  reason  jfor  re- 
tiring a  promise  he  made  to  his  wife  6  years 
ago  not  to  seek  reelection  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  believe  there  are  additional  reasons. 
These  add  up  to  a  feeling  of  frustration  over 
what  appears  to  be  an  Inexorable  tide  against 
conservatism  In  public  affairs.  , 

We  caimot  believe  Senator  Btroi  la  the 
last  of  the  old  guard.    We  hope  n<  t.     "Pot 


the  Nation  stands  in  greater  nee^  than  ever 
for  a  strong  voice  of  conservatism,  the 
philosophy  which  holds  not  against  change, 
necessarily,  but  that  change  is  i)ot  of  Itself 
a  desirable  end;  which  holds  to  bMlc  princi- 
ples and  Insists  that  changes  should  be  made 
according  to  these  principles,  or  not  at  aU; 
tha*.  it  is  more  Important  to  givje  the  indi- 
vidual an  opportunity  to  work  dut  his  own 
destiny  than  it  is  to  try  to  guarantee  him 
synthetic  security;  and  that  first-class  citi- 
zenship is  a  thing  to  be  earned  tather  than 
demanded.  ; 

The  history  of  the  next  generajtlon  or  two 
may  prove  that  the  conservatistn  of  Brao 
and  his  kind  is  the  only  true  liberalism. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Blr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  halve  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  article  entitled  "Pass- 
ing of  Btso  in  Senate  Signifles  End  of 
an  Era."  The  article  was  Written  by 
the  great  writer.  George  Solqolsky,  and 
was  published  in  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^e  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 
Passino  or  Btko  in  Sknatk  Siom  rm  Kko  oy 

AN  BUk 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky ) 

It  will  be  a  loss  to  the  United  (tatee  when 
Senator  Haukt  Btro  leaves  the  Uhited  States 
Senate,  as  he  has  now  announ<)ed  that  he 
will  do.  He  is  the  third  Member  of  that 
body,  within  1  year,  to  state  that  he  will  not 
stand  for  reelection  despite  thi  assurance 
that  he  could  be  retiu-ned  if  he  wished  to  be. 

Senator  Wn.i.tAM  KMOwuiMo  is  leaving  not 
only  the  Senate  but  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  it  to  nin  for  Governor  o|  California. 
Should  Senator  Knowlano  be  defeated  in 
the  gubernatorial  campaign,  he<  would  un- 
doubtedly retire  from  politics,  i  Should  he 
be  elected  Governor  of  California,  his  name 
would  undoubtedly  be  put  before  the  Re- 
publican convention  in  1960  fof  the  Presi- 
dency. Senator  Knowlamd  la  a  wise  legis- 
lator, evenly  balanced,  not  as  brilliant  as 
Bob  Taft  but  also  not  so  stilbbom.  His 
retirement  from  public  life  woujld  be  a  cad 
blow  to  those  who  have  recogni^d  his  lead- 
ership. I 

Senator  WnxiAic  Jenivxr,  whq  la  also  re- 
tiring, represents  the  hard  core  of  Repub- 
lican conservatism,  the  element  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  A.  Taft,  kept  the 
Republican  Party  together  as  a  political  unit 
during  the  apparently  hopele^  days  of 
Democratic  Presidents.  \ 

And  now  Senator  Harrt  Btr^.  watchdog 
of  the  Nption's  Treasury,  annoxmces  that  he 
will  retire  from  the  Senate.  HarIit  Btrd  has 
given  much  of  his  poUtlcal  life  to  battling 
against  those  who  disliked  American  eco- 
nomic and  social  traditions  and  ^ho  wanted 
to  xise  taxes  not  to  bring  revenue  but  to 
change  the  economic  and  social  fetructure  of 
the  country.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  informed  Senator  on  fiscal  condi- 
tions, a  successor  in  the  Senatfc  to  Carter 
Glass  of  his  own  State.  In  thl^  particular 
field,  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  vhthout  peer 
In  the  Senate.  | 

Senator  Btrd  has  often  been  unpopular 
with  members  of  his  own  party,  particu- 
larly as  he  put  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States  above  the  success  of  any  party 
or  any  person.  He  fought  a  losing  battle 
against  the  spenders,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Impedimenta  he  put  la  their  way 
did  not  slow  up  the  process  of  waste. 

When  Robert  A.  Taft  was  aljve,  he  and 
Senator  Btrd  Joined  forces  to  keep  the  United 
States  functioning  legislatively.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Republican-Southern  Demo- 
cratic coalition,  Mveral  legislative  seaalonB 
would  have  resulted  in  little  more  than  the 
wordage  of  the  Congrxssionai,  Record.   Soma 
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of  the  most  constrtKtlve  legislation  was  a 
product  of  this  ooaUtlon  which  held  strong 
until  destroyed  by  the  polities  of  Sherman 
Adams,  tiie  President's  chief  of  staff,  who 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  reducing  Congrets  to 
an  arm  of  the  President's  office.  It  is  largely 
because  of  this  interference  by  the  executive 
in  the  affairs  of  Congress  that  the  Republican 
Party  la  split  into  factionallam  and  Demo- 
crats grow  stronger  at  each  Congressional 
election. 

WhUe  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  remains  southern,  it  is  Texan  leader- 
ship rather  than  Virginian,  which,  of  itself,  ia 
a  remarkable  development  in  American  his- 
tory. Also,  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the 
party  has  moved  northward,  to  such  men  as 
Senator  Mnu  ICanstiku),  Senator  Hubert 
HuicPBBKT  and  Senator  Paul  Dottolas,  men 
groxmded  more  in  the  unlverEitles  than  in 
the  easy  glve-and-talce  of  everyday  politics  or 
In  active  business  enterprises. 

One  might  readUy  say  that  with  the  de- 
parture of  Senator  Harrt  P.  Btrd  from  the 
Senate  in  January,  an  era  shall  have  passed. 
an  era  of  fierce  contention  between  those  who 
would  change  the  American  way  of  life  and 
those  who  would  preeerve  the  American  form 
of  the  capitalistic  system.  What  has  prob- 
ably happened  historically  is  that  thoae 
major  changes  in  American  life  wlilch  were 
ushered  In  by  the  great  depression  of  1930 
have  to  a  large  measure  Jelled;  that  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  far  from  being  a 
revolt  against  the  New  Deal  which  it  was 
presumed  it  would  be,  is  a  projection  of  New 
Deal  economics  and  New  Deal  sociology;  and 
that  tboee  of  both  parties  who  opposed  the 
changes  have  either  disappeared  from  poli- 
tics or  are  retreating  from  the  fray.  The 
new  era  is  no  longer  revolutionary  and 
■urptislng. 

The  futiire  seems  to  be  with  younger  men. 
With  those  who  came  into  youth  and  early 
manl'ood  In  the  1930 's  and  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  an  earlier  and  more  gentle 
America,  when  equality  of  opportunity  was 
an  ideal  and  security  not  mentioned  as  a 
goaL 

PRICE     SUPPORTS     ON     DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Bfr.THTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald- 
Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao, 
as  follows: 


TRr  Senators  Agrrx 

On  many  questions  of  government  policy 
IClnneeota's  Senators  are  in  disagreement. 
But  both  Senator  Thtr  and  Senator 
HuMPEtRKT  are  In  vigorous  agreement  that 
price  supports  cm  dairy  products  should  not 
be  reduced  further,  but  rather  should  be 
increased  if  that  is  necessary  to  assiue  better 
milk  prices  for  farmers. 

To  the  skeptics,  It  might  appear  that  Dem- 
ocratic Senator  Hxtmfhrxt  is  simply  seeking 
to  get  farm  votes  by  favoring  higher  milk 
price  supports  while  Republican  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson  reconunends  lower 
prices.  It  might  also  be  said  by  scxne  peo- 
ple that  Republican  Senator  Thts  is  oppos- 
ing the  administration's  farm  program  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  the  farm  voters. 

Actually,  we  believe  that  both  of  KOnneso- 
ta's  Senators  are  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
the  way  to  help  maintain  prosperity  in  this 
country  is  to  Increase  rather  than  reduce 
prlcea  oa  farm  products.  Reducing  prices 
has  not  Kdvad  the  problems  at  farm  sur- 
pluses. And  paying  •  fair  price  to  farmers 
would  make  very  little  difference  in  the  cost 
of  fopd  to  the  consumers,  for  most  of  the 


ooats  of  food  are  represented  by  transporta- 
tion, processing,  distribution,  and  sale. 

%M?ner  or  later  this  Nation  must  find  better 
answers  to  the  farm  problems  caused  by  over- 
production. We  wish  that  Secretary  Benson 
would  get  his  mind  off  trying  to  drop  price 
supports  and  try  to  figure  out  some  methods 
whereby  farm  prices  would  rise  enough  so 
that  supports  would  not  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  price  to  farmers. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoso  a  letter  I  have  received, 
signed  by  six  different  persons,  included 
among  whom  is  the  County  Commis- 
sioner of  District  No.  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 
as  follows: 

rBBSUART   14.  1968. 

Hon.  Edward  Thtr, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Blgfork  Valley  Co-op  Creamery  Associa- 
tion, a  resolution  was  passed  to  ask  for  your 
continued  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  smaU 
dairy  farmers  and  for  any  creamery  such  as 
ours. 

The  volume  of  cream  aold  to  the  creamery 
necessary  for  efficient  operation  Is  steadily 
decreasing  and  that,  we  believe,  not  only 
because  of  economical  trends,  but  partly  to 
an  Indifference  by  our  administration  to  a 
national  indurtry — that  of  the  smaU  dairy 
fanner. 

Tou  have  tried  to  help  \is  In  an  ASC  pro- 
gram for  a  better  land  use  and  pasture 
needs,  and  have  brought  It  to  the  attention 
of  regime  of  the  Departanent  of  Agrlculttire. 
In  our  struggle  we  shall  continue  to  fight 
and  with  your  help,  look  for  a  brighter 
future. 

The  so-called  economists  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment group  have  definitely  put  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  plight.  The  enclosed  editorial  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  Is  mute  testimony 
of  that.  They  try  to  influence  some  farm- 
ers to  go  Grade  A,  borrow  thousands  of 
dollars  to  do  so,  and  aU  of  this  in  the  face 
of  an  economy  in  our  area  that  needs  for 
deeper  study.  If  there  is  to  be  conversion 
according  to  economic  trends,  it  should  be 
BO  done  that  the  welfare  of  a  cream  indus- 
try and  Individual  fprmers  are  not  put  in 
perU.  Even  now  Grade  A  enterprises  in 
Grand  Rapids  are  bewailing  the  competition 
from  the  southern  pcut  of  the  State.  An 
overproduction  in  that  area  can  cause  acute 
conditions  elsewhere. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  our 
association  that  if  the  creamery  can  weather 
the  storm,  the  future  will  be  brighter.  But- 
ter will  hold  its  own  at  a  certain  level.  A 
natural  food  versus  a  synthetic  one  must 
evaluate  an  Intelligent  consumers  market, 
and  wiU  eventually  dictate  this  unless  the 
great  corporations  that  make  oleo  have  too 
much  power. 

It  would  be  hard  to  change  ttie  color  of 
butter.  Oleo  Is  colored  to  resemble  butter. 
If  oleo  is  really  a  good  human  food  it  should 
be  required  to  stand  on  its  own.  It  could 
be  colored  any  coIch-  but  butter  color  and  it 
could  then  not  be  classed  as  an  imitation. 

Of  all  aspects  of  farming  operations,  ac- 
cording to  a  landwlse  eonsMvatlon  expert, 
dairy  farming  is  the  most  helpful.  In  a 
good  dairy  operation,  nearly  all  of  the  crop 
residue  can  be  returned  to  the  soil  without 
erosion. 

Any  cropT  trom  which  oleo  is  derived  must 
at  neoesalty  deplete  the  soU  unless  a  very 
wise  crop  rotation  is  provided.  Omr  Gov- 
ernment through  ASC  supports  have  helped 
these  farmers.  It  is  understood  that  at 
Aitkin.  ICInn.,  where  an  A8C  meeting  of 
northern  Minnesota  counties  vras  held.  • 
member  of  the  Itasca  County  ASC  commit- 
tee asked  that  a  vote  be  taken  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  State  committee  should  approve 


the  request  of  pastxnv  cleaning  practices. 
Mr.  Avery,  chairman  of  the  Stete  ACP 
denied  the  request.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
policy  is  made  at  the  grassroots;  It  Is  made 
at  a  State  or  national  level. 

We  can  safely  say  that  with  moat  of  our 
farmers  gone,  the  R£A  could  not  aurvlv* 
with  Just  a  few  rural  resldente  as  users. 
The  Government  has  spent  millions  for 
REA.  Can  it,  then.  diu«gard  a  possible 
calamity? 

Ovir  schools  have  been  developed  to  fit  th« 
needs  of  different  communities.  With  oxir 
rural  areas  less  populated,  a  greater  burden 
will  be  placed  on  the  remaining  rural  resi- 
dents. Some  few  years  ago  our  Govern- 
ment had  a  program  of  educational  help  for 
retximing  servicemen— aU  of  this  to  develop 
better  farm  living.  Is  this  to  be  forgotten? 
Our  National  Forest  Service,  some  years 
ago,  had  a  policy  of  cooperation  to  have  a 
forest  community  in  advantageous  areas. 
Th\u  to  have  available  manpower  to  nin  ite 
forests.  How  better  to  accomplish  this  be- 
cause of  seasonal  work,  than  by  the  small 
farmer? 

Ours  is  a  plight  forced  to  us  by  change,  and 
not  necessarily  progress.  If  Just  some  help 
is  given,  the  small  dairy  farmer  can  lift  him- 
self by  his  own  bootstraps — FHA  loans  to 
better  develop  land  use,  pasture  cleaning, 
etc..  and  not  limiting  FHA  loans  to  farmers 
whose  farm  operations  are  exclusive  to  only 
those  who  have  a  diversified  income. 

Our  creamery  is  desperately  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  help  Its  members  in  aU  operations 
of  service  and  through  It.  to  be  a  inedluna 
of  better  marketing  and  well-being  to  a  com- 
munity. If  conversion  to  other  aspects  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  members  is  the  only 
answer  it  wlU  be  ready  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  must  be  some  temporary 
relief.  Have  you  any  suggestions? 
Yours  truly. 
Attest: 

Dean  D.  Janne. 
School  Board,  Grand  Bapids. 
Hubert  Evxnskn. 

Manager.  REA,  Big  Fork. 
G.  O.  Pbdersoh, 
County  Commissioner,  District  No.  2, 
Big  Fork. 

Frb>  DAScemr. 

President,  Big  Fork. 
BancoirD  A.  Osavxlls, 

Secretary,  Mareell. 
Clxm  OsTEKDoar. 

Manager,  Big  Fork. 


THE  PRESENT  FARM  DEPRESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one from  an  agricultural  State  is  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  depression  that  now 
exists  on  the  farm.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  those  States  in  which  most  of  the 
farming  is  done  under  the  family-farm 
system. 

Alabama  is.  of  course,  such  a  State. 
During  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  Alabama  farm 
families  telling  me  of  the  great  handi- 
caps imder  which  they  are  now  working. 
Perhaps  no  letter  I  have  received  is  more 
expressive,  especially  from  the  viewpoint 
of  farm  wives,  than  one  I  received  a  day 
or  so  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  contents  of  this  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congsksszomai. 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sn.vxRHnx.  Ala..  Febrvjarg  12,  19St. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  I  realise  you  ara 
doing  everything  in  yoxir  power  to  help  Ala- 
bama farmers  solve  their  problems.    We  do 
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sot  mlod  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  we 
put  In  on  our  chosen  work.  If  we  could  get 
fair  prices  for  our  produce  we  would  be 
satlsfled.  My  husband  chose  the  soU  to  be 
his  life's  work.  Knowing  this  I  chose  to  be 
bl8  partner  for  life.  So  far  we  have  been 
able  to  make  a  living  and  have  been  blessed 
with  five  lovely  children  We  have  not  been 
able  to  have  their  teeth  properly  cared  for 
or  give  them  music  lessons  as  most  parents 
do  for  their  children.  Aside  from  that  we 
leel  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

To  us  a  living  consists  of  plentlfiil  food, 
the  better  part  produced  at  home.  Our  home 
we  started  15  years  ago  and  are  still  trying 
to  complete.  Since  wood  has  gotten  scarce, 
we  have  had  to  heat  our  ho\ise  with  gas 
which  is  a  real  expense.  Our  electric  service 
Is  the  most  used  servant  and  a  real  blessing 
in  these  busy  times.  We  borrow  money  to 
farm  with  and  consider  it  a  good  policy  al- 
ways to  meet  our  responsibilities  first  and 
Improve  our  home  if  we  have  anything  left 
over. 

There  are  many  farmers  like  us.  We  have 
our  worries  now.  A  few  farmers  have  some 
potatoes  planted.  Most  of  \u  have  o\ir  seed 
cut  ready  for  planting,  and  the  good  earth 
Is  too  wet  and  cold.  We  have  had  a  bad 
winter  for  livestock.  Our  pastures  have  not 
grown  due  to  long,  cold  weather.  What  will 
we  do  for  a  living  if  this  keeps  up?  It  makes 
no  difference  how  large  or  small  the  farm, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  feed  our  Nation  un- 
less there  Is  a  change  soon.  The  surplus 
food  will  be  pretty  well  used  up.  We  might 
do  well  to  remember  the  childhood  story  of 
the  ant  and  the  grasshopper. 

I  have  so  little  time  to  put  my  thoughts 
on  paper.  That  goes  for  most  farmers' 
wives.  We  usually  spend  rainy  days  mend- 
ing clothes  to  wear  in  the  fields,  and  bak- 
ing. But  since  my  bread  is  baked  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  we  have  snow  and  bitter 
cold  tonight.  I  feel  it  a  good  time  to  do  some 
thinking.  We  cant  do  anything  about  the 
weather.  I  feel  sorry  for  several  families  I 
know  who  live  in  open  houses  and  have  no 
food  put  up  to  meet  these  bad  times.  There 
are  so  many  who  have  it  worse  than  we. 

I  guess  I  don't  make  sense  the  way  I  write, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  we  believe  in  you 
and  know  you  are  trying  to  help  everyone. 
We  all  need  a  deep  faith  in  God  In  order  to 
have  I'alth  In  the  future. 

God  bless  you  and  guide  you  and  all  our 
leaders  in  doing  His  will. 
Sincerely. 


NEED  FOR  FARM  MORTGAGE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  know 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  or  any  member 
of  her  family,  but  she  is  a  farm  wife. 
She  wrote  one  of  the  most  telling  letters 
I  have  ever  read  typifying  the  struggle 
through  which  so  many  farm  families 
are  going  these  days. 

She  brings  out  the  point  that  her 
family  has  one  son,  who  is  about  14 
years  old,  and  she  says  that  her  son 
wants  to  be  a  farmer,  but  he  is  con- 
fronted with  an  almost  impossible  situ- 
ation, growing  out  of  the  high  cost  of 
farming  in  these  times  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  credit  in  order  to  enable 
farmers  to  buy.  own.  and  maintain  their 
farms  and  the  necessary  equipment. 

Because  the  letter  is  such  a  fine  one, 
and  80  typical  in  expression  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  average  fam- 
illy  farmer  of  today,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Eecoro. 
as  follows:  > 

Pi,XA8ANT  Acres  Fakic, 
Littlestown,  Pa.,  Febniary  dL  1958. 
Senator  John  J.  Spaskican.  [ 

Huntaville.  Ala.  J 

J3TAR  Skmatob  Sparkman  :  Having  Beard  on 
television  last  evening  of  the  bill  lyou  are 
Interested  in  presenting  to  help  restore  a 
healthy  economy  by  helping  the  building 
trade  by  a  relaxed  mortgage-interest  fu'range- 
ment,  we  want  to  congratulate  you. 

Could  you  add  to  it  a  policy  to  help  farmers 
get  longer  term  mortgages  or  reduoid  inter- 
est rates?  I 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons :       f 

Each  family  farm  has  approximately  40 
tires.  Farmers  use  more  steel  than  toe  whole 
automobile  industry.  Each  farmer  ^ho  goes 
out  of  business  is  like  a  pebble  thrown  into 
a  lake.  The  circle  of  people  who  $uffer  is 
widespread.  The  town  near  him  stiffers  in 
that  feedmen,  hardware  men,  clothiftg,  food, 
every  single  commodity,  receives  nc^hing  or 
a  reduced  amount  of  business  from  klm.  In 
turn,  the  salesman,  advertising,  and  then  the 
city  man  has  reduced  or  no  work,  ance  the 
orders  do  not  come  in.  The  poorer  the 
Nation  gets  the  sooner  Rvissia  can  {take  vu 
over.  I 

We  married  16  years  ago  with  $600  ibetween 
us  and  the  desire  a  year  later  to  be  farmers. 
We  have  spent  all  these  years  buying  a  prop- 
erty, fixing  it  up,  selling  at  a  profit.  Increas- 
ing the  acres,  untU  at  last  we  have  80  cows, 
163  acres,  entire  family  enthusiasm,  pay  hus- 
band, 14-year-old  son,  and  myself,  iind  cal- 
luses to  prove  it.  We  are  determmed  not 
to  quit.  ] 

We  paid  $22,000  for  the  farm  lasf  spring, 
put  down  $11,000,  but  oiu  mortgag^  at  the 
bank  is  short  term,  our  two  cow  iiotes  are 
short  term.  When  we  pay  the  notes  Cue  each 
month,  plus  $200  a  month  for  feed,  there  is 
almost  nothing  left  of  a  $660  milk  (:heck  to 
pay  the  expenses,  which  total,  including 
notes,  $862  a  month.  A  long-term  ]set up  is 
our  only  answer.  I 

We  have  spent  weeks  trying  through  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.,  Federal  setups  (which 
have  no  mortgage  money),  banks,  wid  farm 
loans  to  get  a  long-term  20-  or  30-y^ar  plan. 
No  result  except  our  local  bank,  y/e  sign 
papers  Monday;  payments  still  too  high  and 
for  a  shorter  term  than  we  can  affor4  at  that 
Interest.  But  we  are  going  to  miUce  one 
more  try.  | 

We  are  well  thought  of;  our  previous  credit 
has  been  through  buUding  and  loan  jn  Ches- 
ter County,  but  out  here  no  builcSng  and 
loan  will  carry  a  farm  mortgage.  W^  have 
a  wonderful  farm.  All  the  above,  I  yet  are 
desperate.  Multiply  us  by  the  millio^  across 
the  country.  Farmers  will  not  organize,  yet 
all  they  purchase  is  priced  by  organizied  labor. 
We  do  not  want  a  Government  handout.  We 
want  the  same  rules  other  businesses  go  by. 
Our  prices  lor  milk  are  plain  ridiculous. 
This  is  a  national  problem. 

Our  son  wants  to  farm  and  proi 
hu'd  work  since  he  can  walk.  If  we  i 
can  never  start.  Any  dairy  farm 
sylvania  from  which  they  will  take  yo 
plus  equipment,  cows,  etc.,  totals  $30,000  to 
$75,000"  for  a  man  to  start.  Ask;  you  will 
find  this  true.  Young  men  cannot  Itart  to- 
day. We  are  45  and  it  has  taken  t6  years 
to  reach  even  this  point  of  desperation, 
though  we  follow,  through  county  agents, 
study,  and  hard  work,  all  good  fartn  prac- 
tices. When  the  farms  go  under-4l  mean 
farms,  not  Just  60-acre  places — thJ  Nation 
will  go  under.  1 

Please  write  us  for  more  Informaiion;  we 
can  prove  all  we  say. 

You  have  the  power  to  present  views. 
Please  add  this  problem  for  solving  ito  your 
present  bill. 


Thank   you   for   your  consideration,  and 
good  wishes  for  your  sxiccess. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Gail  Rkdi 
JamsbEdw. 
David  BaioJ 


Stuix, 

I  iTtTXiL. 


£tuix. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  pP  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICE^.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed,  and  tht  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.  R.  9955)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TRADPyG  WITH 
THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  return  of  private  property 
seized  from  Japanese  and  German  citi- 
zens during  World  War  n. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  ij  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  close  connection 
of  that  subject  to  the  Conference  on  For- 
eign Aspects  of  United  States  National 
Security  scheduled  for  Febituary  25-26 
here  in  Washington.  Its  announced  pur- 
pose is  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  foreign  aid  is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  this  country.  J 

This  program  is  directed  fy  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston  who,  at  a  White  House  dinner 
on  January  27,  where  some  21  guests  had 
gathered,  opened  the  campaign  to  sell 
the  foreign-aid  program  wtijich  is  now 
being  rechristened  "the  mlutual  help 
program."  Mr.  Jolinston  is  reported  to 
have  told  those  assembled  that  the 
trouble  with  Congress  and  thie  American 
people  is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the 
dire  need  for  continued  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  abroad  to  curb  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  expansion  designs 
and  that  an  educational  cantpaign  on  a 
broad  and  unprecedented  batsis  was  es- 
sential to  convince  them  quickly  of  the 
benefits  of  foreign  aid.  ^^ 

I  understand  that  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  the  form  of  cdntributions 
from  the  leaders  of  our  American  free- 
enterprise  system  will  be  uqed  to  pub- 
licize the  program.  ' 

We  all  know  that  to  caity  out  the 
foreign-aid  program,  this  Congress  is 
asked  to  appropriate  about  i  $4  billion. 
A  portion  of  which  would  be  earmarked 
for  military  assistance  and  tht  remainder 
for  economic  assistance.        I 

I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  all  these  men  and  women  who 
will  come  to  Washington  and  give  of  their 
time  and  of  their  substance  to  try  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  th0  nations  of 
the  Free  World  and  thereby  strengthen 
our  own  security.  This  messace  is  meant 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  entire  Ameri- 
can people  who  are  Just  as  interested  as 
anyone  else  in  the  defense  of  jour  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  nations  lof  the  Free 
World. 

There  is  substantial  doubi.  however, 
that  the  security  of  the  Free  World  can 
be  strengthened  by  the  constat  and  in- 
definite use  of  public  f  imds  appropriated 
by    Congress.     The    President    of   the 
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united  States  has  indicated  that  he 
shares  soeh  doabts  for  he  pointed  out 
in  his  1958  state  of  the  Union  message 
Uiat  **while  some  increase  m  Govern- 
ment f  imds  will  be  required,  it  remains 
our  objectiye  to  encourage  shifting  to 
the  use  of  private  capital  sources  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.*'    I  assume  that  when 
the  President  refeiied  to  "shifting  to  the 
use  of  private  capital  sources,"  he  had 
in  mind  not  only  an  increase  in  private 
foreign  investments  by  individuals  and 
corporations  in  the  United  States  but 
also  by  citizens  and  corporatians  of  other 
capital    export   countries   of    the   Free 
World,  working  together  in  a  Joint  un- 
drataUng,  a  partnership  to  create  mu- 
tual security  by  improving  the  economic 
conditions  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World  and  especially  the  imderde- 
veloped  ooimtries  tn  Asia  and  Africa 
which   are   the   targets  of  evergrowing 
Communist  aggression.    By  referring  to 
shifting  to  the  use  of  private  capital,  the 
President  imderllned  the  fact  that  the 
freedom  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
not  yet  under  Soviet  control,  rests  upon 
the  private-enterprise  system — the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property  which  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  freedom  everywhere. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
delegates  at  next  week's  conference  will 
be  told  that  the  greatest  roadblock  pre- 
venting an  increase  in  foreign  private 
investments  both  by  our  own  people  and 
those  of  other  countries,  results  from 
the  growing  fear  of  nationalization  and 
confiscation  always  urged  by  the  Com- 
munists, and  occasioned  and  justified  in 
no  small  measure  by  the  precedent  that 
we  have  set  in  still  failing  to  return  the 
private  investments  of  German  and  Jap- 
anese citizens  seized  by  us  3  years  after 
the  close  of  World  War  IL    By  our  con- 
tinued failure  to  correct  the  legislative 
mistake  made  in  1948.  we  are  accused 
by  the  Communists  and  those  who  prac- 
tice expropriation  and  confiscation  as 
urged  by  the  Communists,  of  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  private 
property  when  it  is  in  our  interests,  but 
denying  it  whenever  we  deem  it  expedi- 
ent to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  I 
shall  refer  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  which  was 
adopted  in  1948.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  there  be  set  out  the  text  of  sec- 
tion 39  of  that  act.  which  is  the  amend- 
ment referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Tmx  50,  TTinrxD  Statks  Oodx.  Was  amo 
Nationai.  Detxitse  Apkemuix 

Section  39.  Retention  of  properties  or  Inter- 
ests of  Germany  and  Japan, 
and  their  nationals;  compen- 
sation; proceeds  covered  into 
TYeasury. 
No  property  or  interest  therein  of  Oer- 
many.  Japan  or  any  national  of  either  such 
'    coimtry  vested  in  or  transferred  to  any  of- 
ficer or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  at  any  time 
after  December  17, 1841,  p\irsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  thtB  act  (sees.  1-e  and  7-39  of  this 
appendix)  shall  be  returned  to  former  own- 
ers therattf  or  their  suocbssotb  in  Interest, 
and  the  United  Statas  shaU  not  pay  oom- 
peneatton  for  any  such  property  or  Intoreet 
therein.    Tlte  net  proceeds  remaining  upon 


tbe  oompletlaa  ef  administration,  liquida- 
tion, and  disposition  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  (said  sections)  of  any  such 
property  or  Interest  therein  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU 
be  construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  affect 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  ctf  section  33 
of  this  act  (sec.  32  of  this  appendix)  or  oC 
the  PhiUpplne  Property  Act  of  IMS.  (Oct. 
6,  1917,  ch.  106,  sec.  39.  as  added  JiUy  3, 
1948,  ch.  826,  sec.  12,  62  Stat.  1246). 

RSrZRENCXS  IN  TEXT 

Philippine  Property  Act  of  1946.  referred  to 
in  the  text  Is  classified  to  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  15  of  title  22  Foreign  Relations  and 
Intercourse. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result,  there  is  an  ever-growing  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  investors  every- 
where to  place  their  funds  in  these  un- 
derdeveloped cotmtries  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  lu-ges  be  done. 

I  believe  that  if  we  continue  with  the 
example  of  expropriation  and  confisca- 
tion and  do  not  return  these  private 
properties,  we  cannot  hope  to  reverse  the 
process  of  nationalization  and  confisca- 
tion of  foreign  private  investments  by 
others,  nor  can  we  ever  remove  from  the 
American  taxpayer  the  burden  of  the 
ever-growing  appropriations  for  mutual 
security  which  in  the  end  defeats  its  own 
piupose  in  that  too  often  it  leads  to  the 
establishment  of  state-owned  enterprises 
under  a  Socialist  system  ready  for  the 
Communist  takeover. 

On  January  13  I  urged  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  enact 
legislation  to  return  promptly  the  pri- 
vate property  seized  from  German  and 
Japanese  citizens  during  World  War  n 
for  three  reasons. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  that  it  is 
right  and  Just  that  we  do  so.  Hie 
sacredness  of  private  property  has  a  deep 
moral  foundation. 

The  second  is  that  such  return  is  in 
keeping  with  our  historic  policy  since  the 
begiiming  of  our  country  as  a  nation. 

The  third  of  these  reasons  is  that  such 
a  return  is  necessary  In  our  country's 
self-interest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, necescarily  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  aUen-property  probl«ai.  I  have 
given  that  problem  much  study  and  my 
studies  have  led  me  to  some  profound 
convictions. 

The  first  of  these  convictions  is  that 
in  the  circumstances  of  today,  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  Individuals  whose 
property  was  seized  are  in  fact  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  people  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  correction  of  the  legislative 
error  made  in  1948,  whereby  the  se- 
questration of  enemy  alien  property  was 
changed  to  a  confiscation  thereof. 

There  are  two  other  major  groups 
vitally  concerned:  First,  the  American 
citisens  who  own  some  $40  billion  of 
American  ci4>ital  invested  abroad;  and, 
second,  the  well-being  of  all  Americans 
who  want  and  need  a  strong  foreign 
policy,  an  Integral  part  of  which  Is  sub- 
stantial private  investment  abroad. 

American  prinXe  investmoits  in  for- 
eign countries  are  either  safe  or  not  safe 
diepGoding  upon  whether  those  foreign 
ooimtries  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
private  property  or  deny  the  principle. 


These  prirate  foreign  Investments  are  In 
part  insured  against  loss  by  nationallza- 
tion  or  confiscation  by  the  United  States 
Government  under  legislation  passed  by 
Congress.  Therefore  it  is  obvlotisly  es- 
sential that  we  support  this  principle 
in  what  we  do  as  well  as  in  what  we  say. 
Consistency  In  theory  and  practica 
furthermore  would  aid  Inuneasurably  in 
restoring  oiu*  prestige  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

We  have  always  said  that  the  principle 
of  ttie  sanctity  of  private  property  is  a 
fundamental  of  our  political  philosophy 
and  of  our  economic  life.  If  we  practice 
at  home  what  we  preach,  we  will  con- 
tribute effectively  not  only  to  the  sectirlty 
of  American  investors  with  consequoit 
savings  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment, but  also  to  the  security  of  all  for- 
eign investors.  It  Is  cryttal  clear  that 
we  cannot  condemn  confiscation  by 
others  if  we  practice  it  oiuvelves. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  the  alien 
property  proMem  has  become  a  complex 
and  vital  problem  because,  wt^le  we  pro- 
fess devotion  to  morality,  common  sense, 
American  tradition,  and  to  international 
law,  what  we  have  done  under  the  1948 
amendment  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  violates  morality,  common 
sense,  our  traditions,  and  international 
law  except  as  the  Comniunlsts  would 
have  it.  Inconsistency  is  always  a  plt- 
faU.  To  say  one  thing  and  then  to  do 
the  opposite  is  certain  to  boomerang  in 
any  situation  and  in  this  particular  sit- 
uation. It  leaves  us  wide  open  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy. 

This  inconsistency  actually  is  the  root 
of  the  dilemma  for  those  opposing  re- 
peal of  the  1948  amendment.  They  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  abandon  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  or  the 
foundations  upon  wliich  it  rests  because 
to  do  so  inevitably  would  associate  them 
with  Commimlsts.  fellow  travelers,  tbe 
ignorant  and  uninformed  and  the  c]mi- 
cal  devotees  of  expediency  who  either 
deny  basic  principles  or,  like  the  thief, 
deny  them  if  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

Therefore,  those  opposing  repeal  of 
the  1948  amendment  to  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  have  been  driven  to  de- 
vices wliich  in  the  final  analysis  have  the 
purpose  of  making  it  appesir  that  we  do 
not  do  what  we  actually  are  doing. 
Their  real  problem,  their  real  effort.  Is  to 
prove  that  confiscation  is  not  confisca- 
tion. Efforts  of  this  sort  cannot  escape 
the  odor  of  sharpness  and  spiuriousness 
and.  I  submit,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States  and  an  affront  to  com- 
mon sense. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  German  and 
JiM^anese  citizens  had  their  property 
seized  in  tbe  United  States  in  1941. 
They  neither  have  had  it  returned  nor 
paid  for  since  then,  and  this  is  1958. 
Ordinary  pe<H>le  with  average  under- 
standing can  have  only  one  answer  for 
such  a  situation.  That  answer  Is  that 
these  owners  had  their  property  confis- 
cated by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  injustice  should  be  ctMr- 
rected. 

The  specious  nature  of  the  devices  to 
cloak  this  fact  of  confiscation  becomes 
obvious  from  only  a  brief  summary  of 
them. 
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MMauuwxn  or  "oontiscatiom  is  not  00Mn5« 

CATIOM" 

One  of  the  arguments  Is  that  this  con- 
fiscation is  not  confiscation,  because  the 
Government  of  Germany  has  prcmilsed 
to  pay  the  owners  for  the  property 
seized.  The  reservations  made  by  the 
German  Bundesrat  in  approving  this 
agreement  which  referred  to  many  mat- 
ters other  than  these  private  properties 
are  ignored.  Chancellor  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer, of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, has  always  protested  the  confisca- 
tion of  these  private  properties.  He  has 
made  these  protests  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  Free  World  and  especially  to  the 
United  States  and  has  pointed  out  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World  depends  upon  the  private  en- 
terprise system  which  in  turn  rests  on 
the  sanctity  of  private  property  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Communist  system  of 
state  ownership.  Also  ignored  is  the  fact 
that  no  such  agreement  exists  as  far  as 
the  Japanese  Government  is  concerned. 

The  expressed  position  of  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  West  German  Government 
has  always  been  that  such  a  settlement. 
If  possible,  would  further  undermine  the 
principle  of  the  sanctity  of  private  prop- 
erty, to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the 
Free  World. 

Also  ignored  is  the  fact  that  no  pay- 
ment has  been  made  to  any  of  these 
owners,  agreement  or  no,  and  this,  Mr. 
President,  is  1958 — 17  years  after  these 
seizures  occurred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
I.AUSCHE  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  would 
lilce  to  inquire  what  the  status  of  that 
property  Is  now.    Where  is  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  in  charge  of  the 
Office  of  the  Custodian  of  Alien  Property. 

But  the  real  defect  of  this  argimient 
lies  In  its  theory  which  advances  the 
novel  legal  protiosltion  that  I  can  seize 
your  property  over  your  protest  and  yet 
avoid  responsibility  because  I  obtain  an 
agreement  of  some  third  party  to  pay  you 
for  your  loss.  If  the  right  of  property 
continues  to  exist,  if  it  continues  to  in- 
clude the  right  to  decide  when  the  owner 
is  to  sell,  if  the  concept  of  government 
under  law  and  the  concept  of  the  rule  of 
law  are  to  continue  to  prevail,  schemes 
based  upon  such  arg\mients  must  be  re- 
jected as  devious  devices  which  violate 
basic  principles  while  purporting  to  ob- 
serve them. 

AKOXnCKMT:    AGREEMENTS   WITH   OTHEB    NATIONS 
NOT  TO   RETURN   SEIZED   PROPSETT 

Another  of  these  argiunents  is  that  we 
have  agreed  with  others  of  the  allied  na- 
tions, who  have  themselves  confiscated 
similar  private  property,  not  to  return 
the  private  property  which  we  have  con- 
fiscated. It  is  contended  that  if  we  re- 
turn this  property,  we  would  break  faith 
with  our  allies.  Our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles,  has  in  person  rejected  this 
argument  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  hearings 
held  on  July  1  and  2,  1954.  page  161.  I 
believe  it  might  be  observed  that  if  one 
of  the  allies  so  protesting  was  the  Neth- 
erlands, its  present  experiences  in  Indo- 
nesia might  cause  it  to  reconsider.  So 
also  it  is  quite  possible  that  England, 
France,  and  Israel,  might  have  a  differ- 
ent view  because  of  their  late  experi- 


ences in  Egypt.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Dulles'  rejection  of  this  argument  should 
be  sufficient  to  allay  it,  yet  soiie  con- 
tinue to  advance  it.  If  it  is 
means  that  the  robber  can  esc^ 
consequences  of  his  crime  by  ms 
agreement  with  his  fellow 
keep  the  loot. 

ARCXnCZNT:    COLLECTIVS  GXTILT   SHOU^J)  BAB 
BITUBN  or  ALIEN  FBOPXBTT   ' 

A  third  argiunent  in  which  it;  is  said 
that  confiscation  is  not  confiscattion,  is 
a  variation  of  the  now-rejected  theme 
of  collective  guilt.  This  contention  is 
that  German  and  Japanese  citi:^ns  are 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  Hitler's  and 
Tojo's  governments.  But  we  Imve  re- 
turned the  private  property  of  I  Italian 
citizens  which  we  seized.  The!  propo- 
nents do  not  explain  why  Mu^lini's 
tsrranny  was  different  from  that; of  Hit- 
ler and  Tojo.  Neither  do  thesei  propo- 
nents explain  how  they  reconcile  this 
proposition  with  the  age-old  policy  of 
tlie  United  States  that  it  maltes  war 
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against  governments  and  not  ag: 
dividuals. 

Even  the  felon  convicted  of 
heinous  crime  is  secure  in  his  r: 
acquired  property  until  the  pe: 
suiting  from  his  trial  lawfully  provides 
otherwise.  The  existing  legislatton  im- 
poses the  penalty  without  the  tfial. 

If  there  is  any  basis  whatever  for 
such  a  proposition  as  collective  guilt,  it 
would  presuppose  a  democracy  where  the 
citizen  has  some  voice  in  what  his  gov- 
ernment does.  In  totalitarian  regimes 
such  as  those  of  Hitler.  Tojo,  MUssoUnl, 
Stalin,  or  Khrushchev,  even  thjp  flimsy 
basis  is  lacking. 

Actually  what  this  argument 
is  a  rebirth  in  a  peculiarly  vicio 
of  the  age-old  evil  of  attaind 
we  in  the  Anglo-American  w 
spent  centuries  to  outlaw. 

Most  of  these  schemes  as  ihe  late 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  the  greatj  Ameri- 
can international  authority,  describes 
them,  have  their  origin  in  certain  World 
War  n  treaties.  Professor  Hyde  wrote 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  Ihey  be 
avoided  if  postwar  investors  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  invest  abroad.  He  adds  that 
there  is  no  alternative  if  there  lis  to  be 
general  expansion  and  stability  In  inter- 
national trade — Hyde,  Internatidnal  Law 
Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Apilied  by 
the  United  States,  volume  LQ,  se  sond  re- 
vised edition  No.  1737. 

PROMPT  AND  FXTLL  SXTURN  SHOULD  H  E  MADE 

I  believe  that  the  wisdom  of  tne  Con- 
gress is  such  that  it  will  take  the  action 
which  the  late  Professor  Hyde  ab  vigor- 
ously advocates.  Such  action  irequires 
the  prompt  and  full  return  of.  pr  com- 
pensation for,  the  property  seized  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  property  which 
is  not  that  of  the  United  States.  | 

Prompt  action,  I  submit,  means  action 
now.  Seventeen  years  of  waiting  is  too 
long  to  wait.  1 

I  say  full  retvun  or  full  compensation 
where  the  property  cannot  be  returned. 
I  say  further  that  we  must  f\)lly  and 
completely  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property.  ^  doing 
so,  I  submit  that  we  must  reject  the 
thesis  that  this  return  is  a  m|itter  of 
grace. 


Will  our  Investors  lb  the  Oil  fields  of 
the  Middle  East  be  content  or,  be  protect- 
ed in  their  ownership  if  it  14  depoident 
on  such  vagaries  as  the  grace  of  govern- 
ments in  any  particular  year? 

Will  our  Investors  in  th^  chemical. 

utility  or  other  industries  in  Sbuth  Amer- 
ica or  elsewhere  be  content  or  be  protect- 
ed if  the  United  States  continues  to  pro- 
vide a  precedent  which  holds  i  that  Inves^ 
tors  here  must  be  satisfied  If  they  are 
arbitrarily  forced  to  accept  2D.  40,  66,  or 
88  percent  of  the  value  of  what  they  own 
in  foreign  countries?  Whit  will  the 
American  taxpayers  say  when  their  Gov- 
ernment must  make  up  th0  difference 
where  the  United  States  Government 
guaranteed  the  investor  against  such 
loss?  What  will  be  the  attil;ude  of  our 
investing  public  toward  the  Securities  of 
our  American  corporations  ivhicb  take 
such  risks? 

THE    UNITED    STATES    HAS    A    TRUST    OBUCATION 
TO  RETURN  THIS  SEIZED  PB^PERTT 

This  return  of  alien  propeijty  may  cost 
money.  But  it  concerns  an  obligation  of 
the  United  States  created  faiy  the  trust 
which  Alexander  Hamilton  long  ago  de- 
scribed, the  trust  by  which  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  protect  the  owner- 
ship of  the  foreigner  who  pliu;es  his  as- 
sets within  our  shores.  It  is  Hot  a  matter 
of  choice  in  which  we  are  free  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  incu)-  some  new 
obUgation.  This  instead  is  a  matter  of 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation  we  already 
have  incurred.  To  refuse  to  honor  this 
ObUgation  would  be  the  samejas  to  refuse 
to  pay  some  government  aond  owner 
when  his  debt  Is  due.  The!  question  is 
not  our  heavy  expenditiu'es.  but  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
honor  its  obligations.  I 

Professor  Hyde  propheiically  has 
warned  us  of  what  must  be  expected  if 
we  fail  to  take  the  course  I  urge. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  $o  that  once 
again  it  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
morality,  ovu:  tradition,  and  good  busi- 
ness. 

GENERAL   CONTROLLING  PRI  rCIPLES 

Because  of  the  profound  implications 
of  this  general  subject  and  of  the  vital 
national  concern  involved,  i  have  done 
extensive  research,  not  onlAr  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  but  aisp  in  regard 
to  traditional  and  moral  considerations. 
At  a  later  time  it  may  be  .in  order  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  detail  of  this 
research,  together  with  citation  of  au- 
thority. At  this  time,  howeter,  I  briefly 
summarize  my  conclusions : 

First.  The  right  of  private  property 
rests  on  religious  and  moral  foundations. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Judean  and  Christian 
religions.  When  mentioned  in  such  in- 
strvunents  as  the  Virginia  BilJ  of  Rights, 
the  draftsmen  thought  thai  they  were 
only  stating  and  confirming  an  age-old 
truth.  The  right  of  private  property  is 
ingrained  in  the  philosophy  of  the  West- 
ern World  as  a  basic  ingredient  of  the 
right  to  be  free.  Where  t^e  former  is 
absent  the  latter  cannot  lorig  exist. 

Second.  The  principle  ox  the  sanc- 
tity— or  inviolabiUty— of  private  prop- 
erty is  the  principle  through  which  the 
right  of  private  property  is  protected. 
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Third.  As  In  all  questions  of  principle 
involving  basic  morality  strict  observance 
Is  essential.  Partial  compliance  is  not 
enough. 

Fourth.  The  principle  of  the  sanctity 
of  private  property  is  the  foimdation 
upon  which  the  entire  free-enterprise 
system  rests.  It  is  the  basis  of  economic 
life  in  the  Free  World. 

Fifth.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
United  States  until  the  1948  legislation 
already  referred  to.  this  principle  has 
uniformly  been  applied  by  this  Republic 
to  the  private  property  of  enemy  aliens. 

Sixth.  Without  exception,  this  position 
Is  supported  by  every  American  states- 
man of  lasting  fame  who  has  spoken 
on  the  subject. 

Seventh.  By  reason  of  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property  on  the  bat- 
tlefield is  prohibited.  Thus  the  effect  of 
the  1948  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
amendment  is  to  impose  a  lower  standard 
for  treatment  of  private  property  behind 
the  front  and  after  hostilities  have 
ceased  than  is  required  of  our  soldiers  on 
the  battlefield. 

Eighth.  American  practice  during  the 
entire  life  of  our  Nation  has  been  based 
ui>on  the  doctrine  that  acts  of  war 
against  private  enemy  property  are  jus- 
tified only  when  permitted  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  military  necessity.  The  con- 
fiscation of  enemy  private  property  pro- 
vided by  the  1948  amendment  to  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  military  neces- 
sity: (a)  Because  it  occurred  after  hos- 
tilities had  ceased;  <b)  because  it  wsis  an 
act  of  warfare  never  before  considered 
in  the  United  States  as  a  legitimate  act 
of  warfare;  (c)  because  it  had  never  be- 
fore been  considered  as  justified  by  the 
principle  of  military  necessity  even  dur- 
ing hostiUties. 

Ninth.  Every  significant  author  in  the 
field  of  international  law  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies has  held  that  international  usage 
or  international  law  forbids  the  confisca- 
tion of  private  enemy  alien  property. 

Tenth.  A  subsequent  editor  of  the  text- 
book of  one  of  these  authors,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  position  of  the  original 
author,  condones  confiscation.  This  edi- 
tor himself,  however,  has  said  that  the 
change  he  has  made  has  resulted  from 
the  infiuence  of  Communist  doctrine. 

Eleventh.  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
the  latest  great  international  law  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  holds  that  un- 
less confiscation  is  rejected  foreign  in- 
vestors will  not  have  sufficient  confidence 
to  invest  abroad  and  that  expansion  and 
stabiUty  of  international  trade  will  suffer. 

PBIVATS    mVEWMBNT    ABBOAD    IS    AN    INTBGBAI. 
PAST  OP  OUR  POREION   POLICT 

In  establishing  our  national  policy,  it 
is  common  sense  that  we  do  so  with  full 
regard  for  the  facts  of  life  as  they  exist 
today. 

We  have  become  the  great  creditor  na- 
tion of  the  world.  We  are  the  great 
nation  of  commerce,  both  in  domestic 
and  international  trade. 

Our  economy  was  developed,  and  has 
grown  to  its  present  Importance,  through 
the  private-enterprise  system.  This  sys- 


tem rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  private  property. 

In  the  state  of  the  world  today,  a  large 
part  of  the  capital  reqiUrements  of  both 
developed  and  imdeveloped  countries 
must  come  from  the  United  States. 

Inevitably,  therefore,  the  United 
States  in  its  own  best  interest  has  had 
to  adopt  a  national  policy  of  encouraging 
our  investors  to  place  their  assets  in  other 
coimtries. 

Such  a  policy  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
reduce,  and  we  must  reduce,  our  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  and  our  taxpayers' 

If  we  are  to  obtain  the  fulfillment  of 
this  policy  of  private  investment  abroad 
it  can  be  done  only  if  our  people  are  as- 
sured that  their  ownership  of  their  for- 
eign assets  is  secure,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate property  is  unimpaired.  It  is  a  pre- 
reqxiisite  of  this  confidence  that  the 
United  States  be  a  stanch  and  complete 
defender  of  this  principle. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  control  what 
other  countries  do.  But  at  least  we  can 
set  them  a  good  example. 

I  submit  that  such  example  must  not 
be  one  which  approves  confiscation  for 
any  {lurpose.  If  we  fail  in  our  example, 
the  consequences  will  be  beyond  imagina- 
tion and  the  victims  will  be  American 
investors  and.  ultimately,  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Our  great  corporations  In  recent  years 
have  been  very  active  in  foreign  fields. 
If  the  fear  of  confiscation  or  of  Its  twin 
evil,  nationalization,  continues  to  grow, 
it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  investors 
will  become  increasingly  reluctant  to  own 
shares  in  companies  with  much  foreign 
activity.  If  such  attitudes  become  more 
prevalent,  even  the  great  corporations 
will  be  compelled  to  curtail  their  foreign 
business. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  does  not  oc- 
cur. We  must  establish  and  maintain  a 
favorable  climate  for  capital  exports.  To 
do  so  we  must  assure  the  American  for- 
eign investor  that  his  own  Government 
is  fully  devoted  to  the  principle  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  impairment  of  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Such  an  Impairment  exists  under  the 
1948  amendment  to  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
inextricable  tie  between  this  situation 
and  the  situation  of  American  as  well  as 
other  foreign  Investors.  The  Egyptian 
Government  can  cite — and,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  cited— our  action  under  the 
1948  amendment  to  support  its  confisca- 
tory measures  of  a  few  months  ago.  So 
far  as  the  British,  French,  and  Israeli 
citizens  owning  property  in  Egypt  are 
concerned,  either  in  the  form  of  shares 
in  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  or  otherwise,  the 
precedent  of  our  action  under  the  1948 
amendment  stands  on  all  fours  with  the 
Egyptian  Government's  seizures. 

The  far  greater  danger  is  that  this 
precedent  will  be  expanded.  We  already 
have  examples  of  such  expansion.  Thus 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  Decem- 
ber 20, 1957,  from  Indonesia  tells  us  that 
300  American.  British,  French,  Belgian, 
and  other  western  businessmen  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting  with  military 
authorities  and  told  they  must  surrender 


a  fourth  of  the  houses  they  own  In 
Jakarta,  for  which  they  would  receive 
no  compensation. 

CONSEQUENCES   OT  CONPISCATtOir 

The  consequences  of  the  disregard  of 
fundamental  principles  by  ourselves  or 
by  any  nation  under  any  circumstances 
is  serious  enough.  These  consequences, 
however,  are  insignificant  In  view  of  the 
other  facts  of  the  world  today  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  The  sputniks  spectacu- 
larly opened  to  us  a  view  of  the  weapons 
wMch  will  confront  us  in  the  next  war. 
Whether  or  not  that  war  will  come,  and, 
if  it  Is  to  come,  when  it  will  come,  we 
cannot  say  because  it  is  not  our  choice. 
The  United  States  will  not  be  the  aggres- 
sor. The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that 
military  war  is  not  on  at  the  moment. 

Ovar  concern  with  the  danger  of  a  mOl- 
tary  war  must  not,  however,  pe^Tult  us 
to  overlook  the  Communist  aggression 
which  is  going  on  now — the  economic 
war  which  Soviet  Russia  as  the  leader  of 
communism  is  at  this  moment  waging 
against  the  Free  World.  The  goals  of  So- 
viet Russia  in  this  existing  economic  war 
are  identical  with  the  goals  which  she 
would  have  in  the  event  of  a  military 
struggle.  These  goals  are  the  commu- 
nistic enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Free  World. 

Where  private  property  rights  are  held 
sacred,  men  are  free.  Where  this  prin- 
ciple is  rejected,  men  are  slaves  to  the 
state. 

SAM  nUNCISCO  DnnNATIONAL  IMDUBTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT  CONTSBXNCE 

To  combat  Soviet  Rvissia's  ever-grow- 
ing economic  war  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
especially  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, leaders  of  62  nations  of  the  Free 
World  met  in  San  Francisco  last  October 
at  the  International  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Conference.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Henry  Luce,  publisher 
of  Time-Life  International  and  Stanford 
Research  Institute.  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  Investment:  The  Key  to 
Industrial  Development.  Taking  part  in 
that  conference  were  551  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen. Government  officials,  and  labor 
leaders  from  62  nations  of  the  Free 
World. 

The  delegates  at  the  conference  were 
agreed  that  it  is  essential  to  the  future 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world,  that 
the  capital  export  nations  aid  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  imderdeveloped 
countries — the  capital  import  nations — 
by  means  of  private  investments  under 
a  private-enterprise  economy. 

The  delegates  were  arreed  that  such 
private  investments  would  not  be  made 
unless  the  nations  of  the  Free  World 
found  ways  and  means  to  protect  such 
foreign  private  investments  from  spolia- 
tion, nationalization,  and  confiscation. 

Mr.  Eugene  Black,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  as  keynoter  to  the  confer- 
ence, stated,  as  quoted  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  that — 

Private  businessmen  wlU  not  risk  their 
skills  and  capital  where  they  have  any  reason 
to  fear  that  their  property  may  be  expro- 
priated by  the  state. 

He  continued: 

Domestic  Investors  may  continue  to  func- 
tion because  they  have  no  alternative,  but 
foreign  invesUvs  wlU  c«rtalnly  retreat. 
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It  is  obvious  ttiat  unless  prlrate  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  make  these 
investments,  that  taxpayers'  funds  will 
be  nuule  available  to  these  under- 
developed coixntries  in  ever-growing 
amounts.  Such  taxpayers'  funds  will  in- 
evitably be  used  to  establish  state-owned 
and  operated  enterprises,  defeating  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  fimds  were 
made  available  and  creating  a  state 
socialist  economy,  readymade,  to  be 
taken  over  by  a  Communist  dictatorship. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  various  speeches 
that  the  delegates  had  lost  faith  in  bi- 
lateral treaties  which  before  World  War 
n  were  considered  adequate  to  protect 
private  foreign  investments,  but  are  no 
longer  so  considered,  because  of  repeated 
violations  of  the  principle  of  the  sanctity 
of  private  property  practiced  by  govern- 
ments on  a  basis  of  expediency. 

It  was  urged  by  many  of  the  delegates 
that  since  experience  has  shown  that  bi- 
lateral treaties  are  often  abrogated  by 
unilateral  action,  an  international  con- 
vention of  all  natioxis  of  the  Free  World 
ought  to  be  called,  first,  to  create  a  world- 
wide magna  carta  of  private  property 
rights  under  which  all  nations  of  the  Free 
World  would  agree  to  treat  foreign  capi- 
tal and  other  foreign  investments  fairly 
and  without  discrimination ;  and  second. 
to  provide  for  a  special  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  which  would  have 
the  task  of  determining  whether  the 
cases  brought  before  it  involved  viola- 
tions of  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  property.  Such  a  magna  carta 
would  include  a  provision  requiring  joint 
economic  action  by  all  of  the  nations  of 
the  Free  World  against  those  who  would 
violate  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
private  property. 

We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion: Why  was  it  necessary  for  those  62 
leaders  to  meet  in  San  Francisco,  to  dis- 
cuss and  finally  to  decide  upon  counter 
measures  which  their  governments,  the 
nations  of  the  Free  World,  ought  to  im- 
dertake  to  meet  the  economic  war  against 
private  enterprise,  private  property 
rights,  and  ultimately  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual,  forced  upon  them  by  interna- 
tional communism? 

We  should  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
should  admit  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  nations  of  the  Free 
World  are  faced  with  an  ever-growing 
threat  of  confiscation,  socialization  and 
communization  is  that  they  themselves 
set  the  example  when  they  confiscated 
the  private  properties  of  German  and 
Japanese  citizens  after  World  War  II, 
and  thus  have  led  others  to  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  with  the 
seizmre  of  anyone's  private  property  if  It 
is  to  be  used  for  a  good  purpose.  For 
more  than  200  years,  all  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  have  had  treaties 
between  themselves  guaranteeing  the  in- 
violablUty  of  the  investments  made  In 
their  territories  even  by  Individuals  and 
companies  who  at  some  time  or  other 
through  war  between  the  nations,  would 
become  enemies.  The  nations  having 
such  treaties  included  Russia — pre-So- 
viet  Russia,  of  course. 

FAXXS  Aoaxncxirr  or  1946 

But  oxur  Oovemment  and  16  allied  na- 
tions at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  in 


January  of  1M6.  al  Paris,  agreed  io  dis- 
regard and  violate  these  treaty  protislons 
through  unilateral  action  to  be  talKn  in- 
dividually by  the  goveming  boqles  of 
these  nations  on  Uie  theory  that  t^e  pri- 
vate property  of  German  and  Jat>ane8e 
citizens  might  be  confiscated  in  Ueu  of 
reparations.  I 

This  was  the  program  first  pr<taxoted 
by  Eugene  Varga.  Soviet  politicafl  eco- 
nomist, the  intimate  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and 
now  Khrushchev,  and  who  created  the 
Varga  Institute,  in  Moscow,  which,  trains 
Soviet  socialist  political  economist 

This  was  the  program  which  was  urged 
hy  every  Communist  and  fellow  traveler 
in  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  who  has  on  numerous  occasions 
stated  publicly  that  he  would  like  to  see 
the  United  States  return  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  inviolability  of  private  prop- 
erty, in  testifying  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
that  tills  Paris  agreement  was  an  ex- 
ecutive agreement,  and  was  not  Uinding 
on  Congress.  | 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Dulles'  1  testi- 
mony and  the  difficulties  our  coqtinued 
holding  of  these  confiscated  properties 
cause  his  staffs  in  other  nations  of  the 
world  where  confiscation  is  takint  place 
or  is  threatened,  the  Office  on  Alien 
Property,  Department  of  Justice,  con- 
tinues to  oppose  all  and  any  attempts 
to  enact  legislation  to  return  theie  con- 
fiscated private  properties,  and  con- 
tinues to  base  its  objections  on  ttie  so- 
called  Paris  agreement  that  Mr.  Dulles 
says  is  not  binding  on  the  United  States. 
Not  once  does  the  Depai'tment  j>f  Jus- 
tice. Office  of  Alien  Property  tell  us  or 
the  American  people  that  most  ,of  the 
nations  of  the  Free  World  who  practiced 
this  confiscation  after  World  l^ar  n 
have  retm-ned  these  properties  cf  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  citizens,  the  latest 
country  being  Canada. 

Nor  is  our  attention  drawn  to  t  le  fact 
that  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  stanris  un- 
controverted.  was  to  the  effect  tiat  the 
entire  confiscation  program  whiih  cul- 
minated in  the  Paris  agreement,  was 
conceived  and  bom  in  Moscow,      i 

As  a  consequence  of  the  unilat^al  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  various  nations  of 
the  Free  World  after  World  Way  II,  in 
abrogating  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
they  had  with  Germany  and  iJapan. 
which  provisions  were  actually  jor  the 
protection  of  the  individuals  wlo  had 
private  investments  in  those  countries, 
we  set  an  example  and  a  precedent  for 
the  nationalization  and  confiscation  pro- 
grams now  in  full  bloom  in  manv  parts 
of  the  world.  Consequently,  we  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Free  World  \fho  are 
capital  export  nations,  face  ar(  ever- 
growing threat  of  nationalizati(}n  and 
confiscation  of  our  private  inv 
abroad.  Confiscation  or  nationa 
always  precedes  Communist  do 

ASIAN  AND  ATKICAN  NATIONS  ECONO] 
CONFm£NCX 

As  I  have  said,  this  meeting  jof  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  took  p^e  in 
San  Francisco  last  October.  i 

Soviet  Russia  did  not  wait  long;  there- 
after to  coxmterattack.    A  conference  of 
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persons  from  most  of  the  Asian  and 
African  countries  was  sponsored,  called 
and  held  in  Cah^  during  the  week  of 
Christmas,  1957,  and  was  dominated  by 
the  Communists.  They  named  this  con- 
ference the  "Asian  and  Africsm  Natlcms 
Eomomic  Conference."  The  press  of  the 
United  States  and  our  OmiJ^k  World- 
Herald  in  its  issue  of  Decembeir  28.  1957, 
stated  that  a  Soviet  delegate— Apushavan 
Arsyumanyan — of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
offered  money  as  brother  to  brother,  with 
no  strings  attached,  to  those  iattending. 
and  told  the  delegates  that  to  assure  the 
development  of  their  nations,  they  should 
go  home,  nationalize  the  Industries,  and 
confiscate  all  private  foreign  invest- 
ments, j 

The  most  active  front  at  tl^e  moment 
in  this  economic  war  is  in  Indonesia.  In 
that  country  there  has  already  been  a 
mass  seizxire  of  the  private  property  of 
Dutch  citizens  and,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  the  confiscation  of  th^  property 
of  other  nationals,  as  well. 

Newsweek  magazine,  in  its  December 
20  issue,  on  page  26.  tells  us  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Soviet  agents,  as  folldws: 

Having  forced  the  Governmepit  now  to 
take  over  all  Dutch  holdings,  thi  Reds,  still 
operating  behind  the  scenes,  are  now  capital- 
izing on  distress  and  confusion. 

The  war  dispatches  of  this  economic 
war  are  readily  available.         1 

The  New  York  Times  of  jjinuary  15, 
1958,  requires  nearly  all  of  page  4  to 
describe  the  activities  of  our  ehief  Com- 
munist adversary.  Soviet  Russia,  in 
Afghanistan,  Burma.  Cambodia,  India. 
Indonesia.  Nepal,  Iceland,  Tugoslavia, 
Egypt,  and  Syria. 

CONFISCATION   IN    INOON^IA 

Mr.  David  Lawrence,  in  his  syndicated 
column  of  December  27,  1957.  which  was 
devoted  to  the  plight  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  Indonesia,  referred  |to  the  fact 
that  "there  has  not  been  a  Single  pro- 
test from  the  major  powers  of  the  world 
against  what  is  probably  the  handiwork 
of  the  Communists."  It  is  useless  for  the 
United  States  to  protest,  so  long  as  the 
governments  which  practice  cbnfiscation 
can  point  their  finger  at  the  Ui|ited  States 
for  doing  the  same  thing,  i  It  is  like 
saying  "Don't  call  us  robbeia;  you  are 
robbers,  yourselves."  [ 

We  did  not  protest;  and  o|i  February 
4.  1958.  the  Indonesian  Oovemment 
started  its  program  to  confiscate  other 
foreign  investments,  and  announced  that 
the  oilfields  and  installations  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  Oil  Co.  had  Uiat  day 
become  "state  property."  Dutch  citi- 
zens own  only  24  percent  of  the  stcck 
of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Oil  |  CO.  The 
remainder  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
free  world,  among  them  a  good  number 
of  American  citizens  and  corporations. 
So  in  Indonesia  the  Government  is  fol- 
lowing the  advice  given  it,  last!  December, 
at  Cadro.  by  a  member  of  th)e  Supreme 
Soviet — namely,  to  go  home  ind  confis- 
cate all  private,  foreign  investments. 

The  descriptions  we  are  receiving  about 
the  pathetic  conditions  of  the  persons 
who,  by  foree  of  circumstar|ces  or  for 
other  reasons,  have  been  unaWe  to  leave 
Indonesia,  vividly  portray  what  happens 
when  the  right  of  property  is  not  se- 
ciure.    Their  property  is  gon«,  and  they 
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have  sunk  to  a  state  of  serfdom.  In 
the  Washington  Elvenlng  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 17.  1958,  we  learn  that  Sukarno, 
the  leading  name  in  the  Indonesian  trav- 
esty of  justice,  is  now  being  played  up 
and  exhibited  to  other  nations  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  break 
laws,  agreements,  and  principles. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  dally  papers 
to  learn  of  other  actions  in  this  economic 
war  by  our  Communist  adversary  In 
Egypt,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Africa,  and 
even  in  South  America.  Large  amounts 
of  the  $40  billion  of  American  foreign 
investments  are  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
economic  war  with  communism  which 
now  is  going  on.  Some  of  them  have 
already  become  its  casualties.  Can  we 
otherwise  describe  what  has  occxured 
in  East  Germany,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in 
China,  or  in  Hungary?  Other  American 
investments  are  in  grave  periL  How 
else  can  we  consider  mvestments  In  In- 
donesia or  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle 
East?  In  each  of  these  perilous  situa- 
tions we  find  that  the  pattern  of  Com- 
munist aggression  is  the  same.  The 
first  objective  always  is  the  destruction 
of  private  property  ownership — that  is. 
the  confiscation  of  private  property — for 
with  private  property  there  is  at  least 
some  freedom,  and  communism  cannot 
tolerate  freedom. 

In  our  coimtry  there  are  a  few  per- 
sons who  sincerely,  but  nevertheless 
wrongly,  believe  that  so  long  as  one  uses 
the  confiscated  private  property  of  an- 
other for  a  good  and  noble  purpose,  that 
negates  the  moral  wrong  of  confiscation. 

Recently  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Congress  should  not  return  one  cent  of 
these  private  properties  of  German  and 
Japanese  citizens,  but  should  use  all  alien 
property  funds  to  educate  American  war 
orphans.  Such  a  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  surely  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Communists  throughout  the  world,  in 
getting  others  to  confiscate  private  for- 
eign investments. 

With  all  due  respect,  let  me  suggest 
that  those  who  favor  this  proposal  are 
being  victimized  precisely  because  of 
their  deep  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  war 
orphans  and  also  in  education  of  our 
youth,  in  which  we.  too.  have  a  vital 
Interest 

We  must  teach  our  youth  respect  for 
private  property  rights.  Otherwise, 
withm  a  generation  or  less  there  will  be 
no  freedc«n  in  America.  I  suggest  that 
we  cannot  teach  our  youth  to  respect 
private  property  rights  if  we  use  for 
their  education  the  proceeds  of  stolen 
private  property. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  Congress 
turned  down  a  similar  proposal,  by  means 
of  which  the  revenues  from  the  tideland 
oilfields  woiild  be  devoted  to  schools  and 
schooling  in  the  Nation.  It  was  then 
rightly  contended  that,  however  praise- 
worthy the  proposed  iise  of  such  reve- 
nues, the  stark  and  ugly  fact  remained 
that  such  use  would  be  outright  theft 
from  the  States  which  had  been  consid- 
ered the  rightful  owners  of  such  tide- 
lands  since  the  beginnings  of  our  Re- 
public. 

The  beneficent  use  then  was  not 
enough  to  cure  the  Immorality  and  il- 
legality of  theft  and  confiscation.    The 


present  proposal  of  robbing  alien  own- 
ers of  property  should  be  emphatically 
rejected  for  the  same  reasMis,  plus  the 
additional  reason  that  there  will  be  a 
disastrous  Impact  worldwide  II  we  fail 
to  reject  this  proposaL 

WB  A>B  nr  A  woiLowm  soMroioc  wab 

We  can  no  more  risk  defeat  in  this 
economic  war  with  communism  than 
we  can  risk  a  militfur  defeat  in  any  fu- 
ture Communist  military  attack.  The 
result  would  be  the  same— disaster — in 
either  case.  President  Eisenhower  fully 
recognized  this  when  he  said  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  that — 

The  (Communist  imperialist  regimes  have 
for  some  time  been  largely  frustrated  In  their 
attempts  at  expansion  based  directly  on 
force.  As  a  result  they  have  begiin  to  con- 
centrate heavily  on  economic  penetration, 
particularly  of  newly  developing  coimtries, 
as  a  preliminary  to  political  domination. 
This  nonxnUltary  drive,  if  underestimated, 
coiUd  defeat  the  tree  world,  regardless  of 
our  military  strength.  This  danger  Is  aU 
the  greater  because  many  of  us  faU  or  re- 
fuse to  recognlxe  it. 

President  Eisenhower  further  stated 
that— 

If  the  foundations  of  the  free  world  struc- 
t\ire  were  progressively  allowed  to  crumble 
under  the  pressure  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism, the  entire  house  of  freedom  would  be 
In  danger  of  collapse.  As  for  the  mutual- 
eoonomlc-asslstance  program,  the  benefit  to 
us  Is  threefold.  First,  the  countries  re- 
ceiving this  aid  become  bulwarks  against 
Communist  encroachment  as  their  military 
defenses  and  economies  are  strengthened. 
Nations  that  are  conscious  of  a  steady  Im- 
provement In  their  industry,  education, 
health  and  standard  of  living  are  not  apt  to 
faU  prey  to  the  blandishments  of  Commu- 
nist imperialists. 

Second,  these  countries  are  helped  to  reach 
the  point  where  mutually  profitable  trade 
can  expand  between  them  and  us. 

Third,  the  mutual  confidence  that  comes 
from  working  together  on  constructive  proj- 
ects creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  real 
understanding  and  peace  can  flourish.  To 
help  bring  these  multiple  benefits,  our  eco- 
nomic aid  effort  should  be  made  more  effec- 
tive. In  proposals  for  future  economic  aid. 
I  am  stressing  a  greater  use  of  repayable 
loans,  through  the  development  loan  fiinds. 
through  funds  generated  by  sale  of  surplus 
farm  products,  and  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  WhUe  some  Increase  In  Oov- 
emment funds  wlU  be  required.  It  remains 
our  objective  to  encourage  shifting  to  the 
use  of  private  capital  sources  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  President  stated  the  Intentions 
and  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
when  he  said: 

It  remains  o\ir  objective  to  encourage 
shifting  to  the  use  of  private  capital  sources 
as  rapidly  •■  possible. 

Yet  this  objective  cannot  be  realized 
unless  we  remove  the  stumbling  block  to 
such  progress;  namely,  unless  we  return 
all  of  the  confiscated  private  properties 
still  held  by  otir  Office  of  Alien  Property. 
It  would  be  immeasurably  better  now  to 
return  the  $500  miUion  in  such  properties 
which  morally  were  never  ours,  even  if 
that  would  require  a  direct  appropria- 
tion, rather  than  to  risk  further  encour- 
agement of  the  plans  for  nationalization 
and  confiscation  which  are  urged  by 
others,  and  which,  unless  stopped,  ulti- 
mately will  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
biUions  of  d(^lars. 


The  real  gulf  betwem  communism  and 
the  free  world  is  not  constituted  by  vary- 
ing degrees  of  material  wealth,  resources, 
or  progress.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  and  this  difference  is  of  vastly 
greater  importance.  In  the  free  world, 
honor,  morality,  principle,  and  the  rule 
of  law  are  basic  qualities  in  the  ways  of 
life  of  both  men  and  nations.  Those 
QiiaUtles  are  denied  and  held  for  naught 
by  the  Communists.  If  history  is  any 
criterion,  these  differences  have  been, 
and  are,  the  sources  of  our  greatest 
strength.  They  are  the  real  things  which 
make  the  free  world  better  than  the 
world  of  communism. 

If  we  abandon  these  differences,  we 
ourselves  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Com- 
munists, and  then  we  cannot  claim  that 
our  position  is  better  than  theirs.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  cherish,  defend,  and 
rigidly  maintain  these  differences,  be- 
cause they  are  the  real  barriers  that  pro- 
tect freedom  from  slavery. 

The  importance  of  these  virtues  and 
the  absolute  nece^ty  of  our  rededicating 
ourselves  to  them  were  charmingly  and 
beautifully  expressed  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of  England,  in  her  Christmas  address  to 
the  people  of  England  and  the  C<»nmon- 
wealth.   Queen  Elizabeth  said: 

But  It's  not  the  new  Inventions  which  are 
tJie  difficulty.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  un- 
thinking people  who  carelessly  throw  away 
ageless  Ideals  as  if  they  were  old  and  out- 
worn machinwy.  They  would  have  religion 
thrown  aside,  morality  in  personal  and  pub- 
lic life  made  meaningless,  honesty  counted 
as  foolishness,  and  self-interest  set  up  in 
place  of  self-restraint. 

At  this  critical  moment  In  our  history  we 
will  certainly  loee  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  world  if  we  just  abandon  those  fimda- 
mental  principles  which  guided  the  men  and 
women  who  built  the  greatness  of  this  coun- 
try and  Commonwealth. 

Today  we  need  a  special  kind  of  courage, 
not  the  kind  needed  in  battle,  but  a  kind 
which  makes  us  stand  up  for  everything  that 
we  know  is  right,  everything  that  is  true 
and  honest.  We  need  the  kind  of  courage 
that  can  withstand  the  subtle  corruption 
of  the  cynics,  so  that  we  can  show  the  world 
that  we're  not  afraid  of  the  future. 

I  Wholeheartedly  agree  that  we  mtist 
cling  to  these  age-old  principles,  and 
that  both  men  and  government  must  act 
as  they  require. 

KElUaN  TO   KI8TOBIC   POUCT  XnOSD 

Doubtless  in  realizaticm  of  all  the  im- 
plications of  continuing  the  confiscatory 
legislation  now  on  the  lawbooks  of  the 
United  States,  President  Eisenhower  on 
last  July  SI  annoimoed  to  the  world  that 
*'in  order  to  refiect  the  historic  American 
policies  of  maintaining  the  sanctity  of 
private  pn4>erty  even  In  wartime,  the 
administration  mtends  as  a  matter  of 
priority  to  submit  to  Congress,  early  In 
the  coming  session,  a  supplementary  plan 
for  the  return  of  these  private  properties 
of  German  and  Japanese  citizens  still 
held  by  our  Govemment." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
the  full  text  of  the  press  release  of  July 
31, 1957,  and  also  two  newspaper  articles 
and  aneditoriaL 
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There  being  no  objection,  ttie  release, 
articles,  and  editorial  were  o(rdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo,  ma  fcOlows: 
Trb  Wbztk  Huubc, 

/ttZy  31. 1597. 

For  aome  time  tbe  administration  baa  been 
deeply  concerned  over  the  unreeolved  prob- 
lems relating  to  tbe  vesting,  the  llqiildatlon. 
and  the  disposition  of  enemy  assets  seized  as 
•  result  of  World  War  n. 

The  problem  of  Oerman  vested  assets  and 
of  the  claims  of  American  nationals  against 
Germany  arising  out  of  Wcn-Id  War  n  has 
been  a  longstanding  source  of  continversy. 
An  increase  since  June  of  1955  in  the  amount 
of  funds  available  and.  which  it  is  expected 
win  be  realized  from  the  liquidation  of  vested 
assets,  should  facilitate  an  equitable  and 
final  solution  of  these  problems. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  reflect  the  his- 
toric American  policy  of  maintaining  the 
sanctity  of  private  property  even  In  war- 
time, the  administration  intends  as  a  matter 
of  priority  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  early 
in  the  coming  session,  a  supplementary  plan. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  plan  would 
provide  for  the  payment  in  full  of  all  legiti- 
mate war  claims  of  Americans  against  Ger- 
many and  would  permit,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
an  equitable  monetary  retiim  to  former  own- 
ers of  vested  assets.  Subject  to  the  appllc- 
alile  provisions  of  law,  the  present  program 
of  Uqiildatlng  vested  assets  will  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  Is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  final  solution  of  the  Japanese 
vested  assets  problem  for  presentation  to  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2. 1957  ] 
Thosb  Bnzmt  Assets 

Resolving  the  conflict  within  the  admin- 
istration over  final  dlqxwltlon  of  enemy 
property  seised  during  the  war.  President 
Elsenhower  has  now  issued  a  White  House 
statement  promising  a  fair  and  final  solution 
of  a  problem  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
comity  of  nations. 

This  statement,  In  contrast  to  earlier  post- 
war pronouncements  of  both  Dsmocratlc  and 
Bepubllcan  administrations.  Is  clear  cut  on 
one  point.  It  restores  and  proclaims  the 
lUstorte  AmertcAn  policy  of  maintaining  the 
Mutctlty  ot  private  property  even  In  war- 
time. With  that  basic  premise  In  mtnd,  the 
artmtntotraUon  prc^waes  to  reconcile  the 
many  conflicting  legal  and  practical  lasues 
whicli  have  bedeviled  this  problem  for  a 
dozen  years  and  to  submit  as  a  matter  of 
priority  new  legislation  on  It  to  Congress 
•t  the  seeaton  starting  in  January. 

The  problem  involves  the  fate  of  nearly 
$600  million  worth  of  assets,  primarily  Ger- 
man but  in  part  Japanese,  which  the  Ameri- 
can OoTeminent  propoly  seized  dtirlng  the 
war.  But  It  also  involves  American  counter- 
claims for  war  damages  and  international 
agreements  under  which  the  Allied  Nations, 
Including  the  United  States,  pledged  them- 
■elve*  to  retain  the  sdaed  assets  in  lien  of 
xeparatloDs  and  the  Oerman  Government 
xindertook  to  compensate  its  nationals  for 
such  assets.  Despite  these  agreements  the 
problem  has  dragged  on,  first  because  other 
than  Oerman  or  Japsnese  interests  became 
Involved,  and  second  becauae  neither  side 
quite  accepted  these  punitive  wartime  solu- 
tions. The  res\ilt  was  that  the  enemy  prop- 
erties became  both  an  obstacle  in  our  Inter- 
natlooal  relations  and  a  domestic  political 
football  to  the  profit  of  those  controUtng 
them. 

Kow  the  administration  proposes  to  com- 
plete the  sale  of  the  seized  properties,  which 
are  expected  to  bring  some  9541  million  for 
the  Germam  assets  and  some  $54  million  for 
tlM  Japanesa  Out  at  these  proceeds,  for- 
tunately increased  by  a  10-year  rise  in  values, 
the  administration  will  first  pay  in  full  all 
legltUiutte  American  war  claims,  which  will 


remove  one  argmnent  for  holding  on  te  these 
assets.  Tltereafter.  as  previotisly  agreed 
upon,  German  axid  Japanese  individuals  will 
receive  up  to  $10,000  in  compensatlouL  The 
rest  will  be  prorated  among  the  renmlning 
owners,  both  Individuals  and  corporations. 

This  solution  is  in  line  with  the  settle- 
ment of  this  problem  with  Italy  as  early  as 
1047.  Tlie  politically  minded  see  in  jit  an- 
other effort  to  boost  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
chances  in  the  decisive  Oerman  electloti  next 
month,  and  such  a  result  could  only  lie  wel- 
comed. But  the  White  House  statement 
will  also  satisfy  all  those  Americans  whose 
consciences  have  been  troubled  by  the  con- 
tinued sequestration  of  these  proferites. 
There  is  also  a  matter  of  self -interest  ^  view 
of  the  Conxmunlst  attack  on  private  property 
and  an  American  Investment  abroad  of  some 
$26  billion.  It  must  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  follow  the  administration's  plan,]  which 
Is  an  act  of  grace,  and  does  not  affect  the 
decisions  of  other  nations. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  Xugust 

10,  19571 
Act  or  Oracs 

In  the  remarkable  and  continuing  lAiity  of 
policy  l>etween  this  country  and  Wej  t  Ger- 
many there  have  been  almost  no  serlou  fric- 
tions. But  there  has  been  one  old  so'e,  the 
confiscation  of  German  assets  In  this  ^untry 
after  World  War  II.  Now.  if  the  adm$ilstra- 
tlon  can  follow  through  on  its  recently  an- 
nounced plan  to  press  for  leglslatlo^i  next 
year,  even  that  will  be  removed. 

Whereas  previously  the  adminlstrat^n  had 
supported  comiJensatlon  only  for  Indl'rtlduals, 
In  amounts  up  to  $10,000,  the  new  plauj  would 
go  further.  Presumably  certain  st*:ces6or 
corporations  (and  their  stockholders)]  would 
be  entitled  to  some  return.  In  addition  there 
would  be  a  kitty  of  about  $160  mllllo|i  to  be 
divided  on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  Indl^duals 
who  had  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  property 
seized.  All  told,  some  $540  million  in  Oerman 
property  is  involved,  and  after  Amerlcnn  war 
claims  against  Germany  are  satisfied,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  would  be  available  for 
restitution. 

The  decision  Is  right  In  principle. 
White  House  said,  its  plan  is  based 
historic  American  policy  of  malnl 
sanctity  of  private  property  even  in  wi 
and  is  "an  act  of  grace."  The  Whit( 
might  also  have  pointed  out  that  the  confis- 
cation of  German  external  ascets  was  part 
of  a  twofold  policy  of  exacting  huge  repara- 
tions from  Germany  and  of  hampering  Ger- 
many's return  to  foreign  trade — a  polity  long 
since  overtaken  by  events  and  reverse. 

Finally,  it  is  a  gracious  gesture  to  |one  of 
our  stanch  est  allies.  Germans  havs  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  America  ex- 
tended billions  in  economic  aid  wi^h  one 
hand  while  the  other  hand  maintf^ned  a 
firm  grip  on  half  a  billion  dollars  of  ptoperty 
belonging  to  individual  Germans  and  Oerman 
corporations  that  in  many  cases  had  strong 
ties  with  this  country.  The  charge  t4at  the 
announcement  was  made  a  bare  month  be- 
fore the  German  election  in  order  lo  give 
Chancellor  Adenauer  a  campaigning  point 
may  have  some  validity.  But  Germana  of  all 
political  p»suaslons  might  reflect  th^t  had 
It  not  been  for  the  stable,  wise,  and  demo- 
cratic government  which  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer has  given  them,  American  Congressmen 
would  be  in  no  mood  to  undertake  any  such 
act  of  grace  toward  nationals  of  a  i  recent 
enemy  state. 


Febiniary  21 

Its  present  vatas  is  esttms^sd  at  i 


IFrottt  the  Clkieaeo  Dally  Mews  at  August  19, 

19571  I 

XUnruair  or  Gbbmait  Assxts  Is  Bore  nm  axo 


The  White  Hooae  has  announced  a  kshang e 
of  policy  ccnecmlng  tlw  property  of  Oerman 

citizens  and  corporations  seized  during  World 
War  II  and  still  held  by  the  Allen  Property 


Ofllce. 

$600  mlllloh.  The  plan  Is  to  use  ^70  mlllloii 
to  satisfy  war  damage  claims  of  ^Americans, 
and  return  the  rest.  , 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  we  asked  jno  repara- 
tions of  the  German  Government,  but  kept 
the  assets  of  her  nationals.  Ha4  Germany 
reimbursed  these  citisens,  It  wiould  have 
amounted  to  a  reparations  payment.  But  it 
would  also  have  been  Inconsistent  with  our 
program  of  assisting  Germany  ftnjancially  In 
furtherance  of  our  Joint  defenjte  against 
Russia. 

Some  years  ago,  evidence  was  'turned  up 
indicating  that  the  policy  of  confiscating  this 
property  was  framed  by  Harry  Detter  White, 
the  alleged  Soviet  agent,  when  he  |was  lYeas- 
ury  Secretary  Morgenthau's  chief  $dviser.  It 
assuredly  was  calculated  to  ac^ance  tbe 
Soviet  aim  of  weakening  German^,  although 
that,  of  course,  was  also  United  siates  policy 
untU  the  cold  war  developed.        | 

In  any  event,  the  United  States,  Wtth  heavy 
Investments  all  over  the  world,  shfuld  l>e  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  governments  should 
not.  except  under  war  conditions^  confiscate 
the  property  of  noncitlzens.  ] 

Curlo\isly,  legislation  to  return  Ipese  seized 
assets  has  drawn  outraged  protests  from 
those  who  generally  regard  aiding: other  gov- 
ernments as  a  wise  and  laudable  ^y  of  mak* 
Ing  friends  and  strengthening  allies.  What 
seems  to  be  eating  tbem  in  this  instance  is 
that  some  of  the  German  corporations  which 
would  get  their  property  back  aidtd  the  Nazi 
war  eCfort. 

The  new  policy  seems  designed!  to  bolster 
the  prestige  of  Chancellor  Adenauer,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  hard  fight  for  reelection.  Since 
America  accepts  and  trusts  Adenauer's  Ger- 
many, it  seems  to  us  to  serve  both  expediency 
and  principle  to  return  its  citizen$'  property. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Secretary  ijhines  has 
testified  as  follows  before  a  silbcommlt- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary: 

I  can  say  frankly  that  I  would  [like  to  see 
a  return  to  ovir  historic  position,  the  position 
of  the  sanctity  of  private  property  in  time  of 
war,  to  return  to  that  historic  pontlon  to  the 
extent  which  may  be  practical.      ' 

Secretary  Dulles  added: 

I  think  when  you  Uve  up  to  alhlgh  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  certain  co\|ntrles  and 
peoples,  it  makes  an  impression  that  Is  not 
made  merely  by  grants,  howevei'  generous 
they  may  be.  Therefore,  I  bellevB  that  to  be 
actuated  by  historic  American  principle  tn 
this  matter  in  relation  to  German  and  Japan- 
ese assets  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  otu  relations  with  the  people  coivcerned. 
(Hearings  on  Return  of  Conflscated  Property, 
83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8.  3423,  July  i  and  2.  pp. 
leo  and  163.) 
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Further  delay  in  legi&lative<  action  is 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  Ex- 
tenaive  hearings  have  been  b4id  by  the 
subcommittee  of  ttie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Legislation  to  acccMiiplish  100 
percent  restoration  ol  the  property 
seized,  or  if  it  h&&  been  sc^d,  1^  percent 
compensation  to  Uie  owners,  phouid  be 
introduced  and  quiddy  approved. 

Prompt  passage  oi  such  legislation 
Will—  I 

Reaffirm  our  devotion  to  honor,  numl- 
ity,  our  great  tradition,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  j 

Effectively  support  our  policy  oi  en- 
couraging foreign  investment^  by  reas- 
serting our  steadfast  devoti^  to  the 
sanctity  of  private  property.    I 

Provide  an  effective  weapon  for  our  in- 
vestors abroad  who  are  in  tbe  ^ont  Unes 
of  the  economic  war  which  ct^nmunism 
is  waging  against  the  govemi|ient8  and 
peoples  of  the  free  world. 


It  is  beyond  question  true  that  in  these 
times  we  need  the  courage  which  will 
make  us  stand  up  for  everytliins  we  Icnow 
is  right  and  honest,  the  courage  that  will 
make  us  unafraid  of  the  C3mics  and  which 
will  show  the  world  that  we  in  America 
are  unafraid. 

Of  course,  in  the  exercise  of  such  cour- 
age in  correcting  the  error  of  the  1948 
amendment  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  and  in  any  other  field  where 
action  is  required,  each  of  us  must  be 
prepared  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other.  If,  in  the  case 
of  alien  property  legislation,  we  choose 
the  side  which  proposes  that  the  United 
States  condone  confiscation,  and  even 
more,  that  the  United  States  itself  be- 
come a  confiscator,  we,  no  matter  how 
sincere  and  well  meaning  we  try  to  be, 
will  have  allies  and  supporters. 
They  will  be: 

First.  The  cynics.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  will  blandly  ignore  honor,  moral- 
ity, and  principle  if  it  is  to  their  apparent 
immediate  material  advantage  to  do  so, 
even  though  they  are  among  the  first  to 
call  upon  these  virtues  if  their  own  ma- 
terial interests  are  in  Jeopardy. 

When  such  cynics  are  men  of  business, 
their  shortsightedness  is  truly  appalling, 
since  for  monetary  benefits  they  are  will- 
ing to  imperil  the  foundations  upon 
wiiich  all  they  have  and  do  must  rest. 

These  foimdations  either  must  pro- 
tect all  or  they  will  protect  none.  They 
must  apply  to  the  big  and  the  small 
alike. 

Second.  The  weasel  worders.  These 
are  the  people  who  lack  the  courage  to 
reject  honor,  morality,  and  tradition, 
but  who  are  willing  nonetheless  to  flout 
them  by  schemes  which  give  Up  service 
to  these  principles  while  in  action  they 
reject  them. 

Third.  The  apathetic.  These  people 
also  will  be  allies  on  the  side  of  confisca- 
tion. They  are  the  individuals  who  do 
not  care  because  this  time  the  danger 
apparently  does  not  affect  them  per- 
sonally. 

Fourth.  The  fellow  travelers.  These 
are  the  fuzzy  minded  and  emotional  who, 
often  with  sincere  intentions  to  do  some 
good,  are  willing  to  disregard  principles 
basic  in  our  beliefs  and  proven  in  the 
crucible  of  experience. 

Fifth.  Finally  there  are  some  well- 
known  names  to  include  among  the  allies 
of  those  who  take  this  position.  First, 
there  is  Karl  Marx,  who  made  it  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  communism  that  the 
Institution  of  private  property  be  abol- 
ished. Second,  we  must  also  add  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  who  successfully  carried  out 
the  aboUtion  of  private  pr(q}erty  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  other  areas  conquered  by 
Communist  aggression,  as  Karl  Marx 
proposed.  Third,  there  is  Khrushchev, 
who  said  in  1955  that  "the  days  of  capi- 
talism in  the  world  are  approaching  their 
end.  Our  system  will  win,"  to  which  he 
added  just  a  few  short  months  ago,  "We 
will  bury  you." 

The  Communist  supporters  are  the 
most  confirmed  advocates  of  confiscation 
of  private  property  because  they  seek  the 
destruction  of  the  Institution  of  private 
property  altogether.  They  welcome  the 
support  of  allies,  but  this  welcome  lasts 


only  imtil  the  Communists  have  achieved 
power. 

If,  however,  we  stand  up  to  be  counted 
on  the  other  side,  if,  in  other  words,  we 
reject  confiscation  and  repeal  the  con- 
fiscatory provisions  of  the  1948  amend- 
ment to  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act,  we  shall  have  on  our  side  supporters 
of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

First.  We  can  call  on  the  great  names 
of  international  law  beginning  with 
Grotius  and  Vattel.  We  can  add  to  this 
list  the  American  and  English  interna- 
tional experts,  Kent,  Wheaton,  West- 
lake,  Holland.  Oppenheim,  Hall,  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
Gamer,  Borchard,  and  Hackworth. 

Second.  We  can  cite  in  our  support, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson.  Adams,  and  Mar- 
shall. To  quote  Mr.  Raybum's  remarks 
condemning  confiscation  some  30  years 
ago,  we  can  also  add  the  name  of  "every 
Secretary  of  State  from  Jefferson  to 
Knox  and  Lansing."  Since  Mr.  Ray- 
bum  wrote  these  words  we  can  also  add 
the  names  of  Cordell  Hull  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  and,  of  course,  John 
Poster  Dulles.  Our  list  will  include 
every  American  statesman  of  lasting 
fame  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject. 

These  are  statesmen  and  authonties 
in  whose  company  I,  and  I  am  sure  all 
of  us,  would  prefer  to  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  am  happy  to  yield  to 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA. 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  statement  m^ade  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. He  has  spoken  on  a  matter  that 
is  of  great  concern  to  Americans  every- 
where, because  it  involves  a  principle 
that  cannot  be  passed  by.  It  is  one  we 
must  face  up  to.  Certainly,  mistakes 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  but  that 
should  be  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
Government  and  Congress  should  take 
action  very  soon  loolung  toward  our 
adhering  to  the  sound  traditional  prin- 
ciples we  have  always  heretofore 
espoused,  and  right  the  wrongs  we  have 
ctmimitted. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  stiUe- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska  is  very  generous  in  his 
remarks.  I  may  say  that  in  reading  and 
reviewing  some  of  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  colleague  has  previously  testified  on 
the  same  subject  and  has  expressed  those 
same  views,  and  I  commend  a  reading 
of  the  hearing  held  on  July  1  and  2, 
1954.  on  legislation  pending  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  T  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  read 
a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  given  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  him.  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself,  if  I  may,  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ACME  BAG   b   BURLAP   CO.— KEEK" 
ROLLMENT  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Z 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadci  in  the  chair ) .  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6^,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Bep* 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroU- 
ment  of  the  bm  (S.  1805)  for  the  reUef  of 
Acme  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.,  and  others,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  follow- 
ing corrections,  namely,. on  page  5,  in  lines 
1  and  2  of  the  engrossed  bill,  strike  out  "No 
part  of  the  aoKnint  appropriated  In  tbis  Act 
in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof"  and  in 
lieu  thereof  insert:  "Not  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  any  payment  provided  for  by  this 
Act":  and 

On  page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "this  claim'* 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "the  claim  for 
which  such  payment  Is  made." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

CONSTTTUnONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
ACCUSED  PERSONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  matters  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefiy  today.  The  first  is  in  relation  to 
a  bill  I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  desk 
for  introduction  out  of  order,  and  for 
appropriate  reference.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  matter  of  constitutional  rights  of 
accused  persons,  a  subject  I  have  dis- 
cussed before. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  thank  God  for  it,  because  in 
these  dayTS.  when  hysteria  so  frequoitly 
stalks  our  country,  it  haa  become  too 
common  a  practice  to  engage  in  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut 
and  individual  Justices  ttecause  they  Uve 
up  to  the  sanctity  of  their  robes  and  carry 
out  their  constitutional  duty  of  rendering 
decisions  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution as  they  interpret  that  Constitu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  their  legal  research. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  within  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  set  up  Congress  as  a 
super  Supreme  Court — to  attempt  to 
overrule  decisions  of  tbe  United  States 
Supreme  Court  by  the  indirection  of  leg- 
islation rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment — which  bodes  ill  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  constitutional  system  of  ours 
unless  the  tendency  is  stopped.  Tlie 
place  to  stop  it  is  in  the  Congress. 

As  one  studies  the  c<»istitutional  his- 
tory of  this  country,  one  will  find  there 
have  been  similar  patterns  in  the  post. 
My  reading  and  reaeardi  cause  me  to 
believe  that  probably  at  no  other  time— 
imless  it  was  in  tbe  period  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  and  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  ttiat  followed—has  there 
been  such  a  sustained  Insidious  attadc 
upon  the  judicial  system  of  this  country. 
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I  wonid  have  every  free  man  and 
woman  In  this  country  reoognize  that  in 
the  last  analysis  their  ^oyment  of  free- 
dom Is  dependent  upon  an  independent 
Judiciary. 

There  have  been  some  great  landmark 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Suprone 
Court  in  recent  years,  comparable  to  that 
great  decision  of  Marbury  against  Madi- 
son, which  established  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  exercise  the  sub- 
lime duty  of  declaring  the  constitution- 
ality of  statutes,  thereby  protecting  the 
rights  of  free  Americans  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  am  one  Senator.  Mr.  President,  who 
wants  the  Recobi)  to  show  that  I  in- 
tend to  be  no  party  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  none-too-subtle  drive  which  is 
on  in  America,  and  which  finds  itself 
manifested  too  frequently  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  to  undermine  the  great  citadel 
of  constitutional  freedom  in  this  covm- 
try  which  is  in  that  great  pillared  build- 
ing Just  across  the  park  from  where  I 
now  speak. 

That  does  not  mean.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  a  lawyer  I  necessarily  find  myself 
In  agreement  with  every  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  it  is  the  court  of 
last  resort,  and  when  it  speaks  on  a  great 
constitutional  question  it  is  my  judgment 
that  it  should  be  followed,  unless  the 
people  under  the  processes  contained 
within  the  Constitution  itself  decide  to 
modify  a  constitutional  right  by  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

This  afternoon  we  listened  to  a  very 
able  reading  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  a  reading  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  We 
could  well  reflect,  Mr.  President,  upon 
the  c(xnments  made  in  that  Farewell 
Address  by  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  procedures 
Which  ought  to  be  followed  if  one  seeks 
to  change  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  done  by  the  amend- 
ment process. 

It  behooves  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  give  great  thought  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  this  insidious  movement  abroad  in 
the  land  to  undermine  the  Constitution. 
I  not  only  thank  God  for  the  court  and 
the  Juridical  process  which  the  court 
symbolizes,  administers,  and  carries  out 
hi  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people,  but  I  also  thank  Qod. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  brilliance  of  mind 
and  the  dedication  to  human  freedom  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Court. 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  a  book  re- 
cently off  the  press,  written  by  Justice 
Douglas,  entitled  "The  Rights  of  the 
People."  I  would.  Mr.  President,  that 
every  American  would  read  the  book. 
Surely  there  are  parts  in  the  b(x>k  as  to 
which  each  one  of  us  might  have  a  reser- 
vation of  point  of  view,  or  an  outright 
disagreement.  But  the  book.  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  monumental  work  by  way  of 
a  restatement  of  the  precious  Individual 
rights  of  Americans.  There  is  a  great 
need,  in  my  opinion,  for  long  reflection 
upon  those  rights  so  brilliantly  set  forth 
and  discussed  by  Justice  Douglas  in  this 
most  notable  book. 

I  have  made  these  comments  by  way 
of  introduction  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  bill  which  I  shall  Introduce  this  aft- 


ernoon, because  these  days  ami  cannot 
pick  up  the  daily  press,  at  least  ih  Wash- 
ington, without  reading  ab#ut  the 
Mallory  case.  I 

WABuuKixua  Fovr  mrouAL  om  max^obt  cass 

I  have  been  known  to  criticiz^  the  lo- 
cal press  from  time  to  timei  in  my 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  be  fair  when  I  feel  the 
press  has  done  a  great  educational  Job 
on  some  issue.  In  the  hope  thiit  I  will 
not  cause  a  heart  attack  down  in|  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  with  this  compUment,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Timet  Herald 
for  what  I  think  has  been  a  veey  objec- 
tive presentation  of  the  issued  In  the 
Mallory  case.  | 

I  think  It  is  too  bad,  however^  that  so 
much  misunderstanding  seems  to  have 
developed  among  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Mal- 
lory case.  I  suspect  that  the  misunder- 
standing would  have  been  less  if  more 
of  my  colleagues  had  read  the  tase.  be- 
cause the  Mallory  case  involves  a  very 
precious  right  of  anyone  who  is  arrested. 

AUntST  AMD  PBIVATE  SZQBTS  j 

There  is  always  a  temptatipn — and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  attftude  on 
the  part  of  many  people — ^to  believe  that 
arrest  destroys  the  presiimption  |of  inno- 
cence, or  that  arrest  now  in  sokne  way, 
somehow,  so  far  as  the  public  lorum  is 
concerned — although  that  is  not  true  of 
the  courtroom  forum— places  ihe  bur- 
den on  the  arrested  party  to  j^tablish 
his  innocence. 

Of  course,  the  warnings  I  am  uttering 
here  today  relate  to  simply  a  repetition 
of  other  cycles  in  our  history  wh0n  waves 
of  public  opinion  have  seemed!  to  give 
support  to  demagoguery,  and  have 
seemed  to  Indicate  a  willlngne*  on  the 
part  of  a  stampeding  public  io  grind 
imder  foot  individual  rights;  but.  Mr. 
President,  fortimately  for  personal  lib- 
erty in  this  coxmtry.  there  havi  always 
been  those  who  have  refused  to  go  with 
the  mob,  who  have  stood  out  and  raised 
at  least  a  few  warning  flags,  a  iew  dan- 
ger signals,  and  who  have  utter  sd  a  few 
protestations  against  threats  }f  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

I  ask  Senators  to  keep  In  ndnd  the 
fact  that  the  Mallory  decision  ^«tas  based 
up<m  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  Of  Crim- 
inal Procediu-e,  but  at  its  base  it  involves 
due  process  of  law  as  a  constitutional 
concept. 

PRZszsvnro  dtte  psocess 

It  is  about  this  concept  of  due  process 
of  law  that  I  wish  to  speak  this  afternoon 
as  I  introduce  the  bill.  The  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  guaranteed  toi  accused 
persons  in  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights  do 
not  mean  very  much  imless  th^can  be 
Invoked  at  the  earliest  appropriate  time. 
Due  process  of  law  means  just  that.  It 
is  not  a  mere  legalistic  phrase  confined 
to  the  subsequent  criminal  trial;  it  prop- 
erly applies  as  early  as  necessary  in  the 
proceedings — ^that  is,  when  a  person  is 
detained  by  law-enforcement  oftt^rs  and 
is  questioned. 

Due  process  of  law  attaches  to  the  per- 
son the  moment  the  law  officer  lays  his 
hand  on  him  and  subjects  him  to  arrest. 
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Due  process  of  law  Is  not  a  ijegal  protec- 
tion that  applies  sometime  silbeequmt  to 
arrest;  it  applies  izmnediately.  I  would 
have  Senators  read  the  Mallofcr  case  from 
the  standpoint  of  that  constitutional 
guaranty.  It  is  at  the  poiht  of  arrest 
that  the  individual's  basic  rights  should 
be  made  clear  to  him.  I 

RIGBTS  DWOAMXD  BT  B|tX 

He  should  be  told  the  charge  against 
him.  that  he  has  a  right  hot  to  make 
any  statement.  ancTthat  he  has  a  right 
to  have  legal  coimsel  present  while  he 
is  questioned.  With  such  f  safeguard, 
with  enforcement  features,  the  problem 
of  improperly  obtained  confessions  would 

b^ reduced  to  a  minimum, 

We  all  believe  that  British  constables 
always  warn  persons  whom  they  suspect 
of  the  commission  of  crlm^  that  "You 
are  cautioned  that  anything  you  say  may 
be  used  against  you."  The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  provides  ior  a  similar 
admonition.  Unfortimateiy,  the  prac- 
tice is  not  now  followed  as  a  matter  of 
established  procedm^  by  ou^  police  and 
other  law  officers.  j 

Therefore  I  am  today  Irjtroducing  a 
bill,  for  appropriate  refer^ce.  to  es- 
tablish this  practice  by  stfttutory  law 
for  all  Federal  law  enforcenkent  officers. 
I  am  hitroducing  the  bill  so  that  it  may 
be  considered  along  with  those  relating 
to  the  Mallory  case.  Its  enactment  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  situa- 
tion in  cases  like  Mallory,  of  detention 
for  an  improper  length  of  tllne.  There- 
fore the  bill  can  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Mallory  bills»  or  at  least 
a  necessary  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  may  be  printed  In 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTtCER  (Mr. 
MuNDT  in  the  chair).  The!  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred ;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  { 

The  bill  (S.  3325)  to  am^nd  chapters 
203  and  223  of  title  18.  Uhlted  Stotes 
Code,  to  insure  greater  pr^otection  for 
the  constitutional  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons, introduced  by  Mr.  Moiisk.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tl^le,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiididary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoxd. 
as  follows:  j 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a|  chapter  903 
of  title  18,  United  States  Cod6,  la  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  following  section 
3060  of  such  chapter  a  new  section  to  be 
designated  as  secUon  3061  and  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"i  3061.    Caution  to  accused  j^ersons 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  Interrogate, 
or  request  any  statement  Including  a  con- 
fession from,  a  person  accused  or  siispected 
of  an  offense,  without  first  Informing  htnrv — 

"(a)  of  the  natiuv  of  the  offense; 

"(b)  that  he  does  not  have  to  make  any 
statement  regarding  the  offense  of  which  he 
la  accused  or  suspected; 

"(c)  that  he  has  the  right  io  have  legal 
counsel  present  at  all  times  while  he  is  be- 
ing questioned  or  la  making  any  statament; 
and 

"(d)  that  any  statement  i^ade  hj  him 
may  be  used  as  evidence  agaiiist  him  in  a 
criminal  prosecution." 
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(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  203  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  item  as  foUowa: 

"I  3061.    Caution  to  accused  persons." 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately foUowlng  section  3500  of  such 
chapter  a  new  section  to  be  designated  as 
section  3501  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  3501.     Admissibility  of  statements 

"No  statement.  Including  a  confession  of 
guilt,  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  in  any  district  coiut 
of  the  United  States  or  In  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  until 
there  Is  established  proof  that  the  provisions 
of  section  3061  of  this  title  have  been  com- 
pUed  with." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  223  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  3501.    Admissibility  of  statements." 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  dlstingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  introducing  the 
bill.  As  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  have  been 
aghast  at  some  newspaper  comments  and 
pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  in  at- 
tacking the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Personally,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  that  Court.  I  wish  the  Senate 
to  know  that  I  have  as  much  confidence 
in  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  we  discovered 
that  military  prisoners  were  receiving 
much  longer  sentences  for  crimes  they 
had  committed  than  persons  who  had 
committed  timilar  crimes  and  who  had 
been  sentenced  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  country,  it  was  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  who  came 
before  the  committee  and  acquainted  us 
with  the  results  of  an  investigation  he 
had  made.  The  result  was  that  the 
sentences  of  those  convicted  in  military 
courts  were  substantially  reduced.  As  a 
consequence,  all  over  America  the  word 
went  forth  that  people  would  be  treated 
with  uniform  justice. 

Although  some  of  the  sentences  were 
not  reduced  as  much  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  have  desired,  never- 
theless, I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon ;  he  did  so  much  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President,  but  in 
supporting  the  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  know  of  several  cases — and  I 
refer  particularly  to  some  in  New  York— 
in  which  people  were  arrested  who  could 
not  even  hire  a  lawyer  because  lawyers 
were  afraid  of  being  contaminated  if  they 
took  those  cases,  particularly  because  of 
what  the  newspapers  might  say  about 
them. 

I  belieye,  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  that  when  a  man  is 
arrested  he  should  have  a  right  to  coun- 
sel. By  counsel  I  mean  a  man  who  is 
versed  in  the  law,  not.  as  in  one  case, 
when  a  person  arrested  for  a  particularly 
heinous  crime  went  to  nearly  30  lawyers, 
only  to  have  each  one  of  them  refuse  to 
take  the  case.    The  result  was  that  he 


had  finally  to  hire  two  lawyers  whose  only 
practice  had  been  in  real  estate,  and  who 
had  never  tried  a  criminal  case  in  their 
Uves. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  agree  with  me  that  due 
process  of  law  means  that,  when  a  man  is 
arrested,  he  Is  not  only  entitled  to  coun- 
sel, but  that  he  ts  entitled  to  counsel  well 
versed  In  the  law,  so  that  he  may  have 
adequate  protection  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  very  gen- 
erous comments  about  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  say 
for  the  Record  that  the  Senator  is  a  very 
precious  treasure  of  mine,  because  he  is 
a  biased  friend.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing more  precious  than  a  biased  friend. 
I  want  him  to  know,  however,  that  I  have 
considered  it  a  great  honor  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  Senate,  as  we  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  many  times  in  sup- 
port of  what  I  considered  to  be  sound 
liberal  causes  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  remember  very  well  his  distinguished 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  remark- 
able things  that  were  done  under  Sen- 
ator Lancer's  chairmanship  sought  to 
strengthen  the  great  principles  of  in- 
dividual freedom  tmd  rights,  all  encom- 
passed in  what  we  are  referring  to  here 
this  afternoon  as  the  procedure  on  which 
due  process  of  law  rests  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

His  comments  cause  me  to  say  that 
long  before  I  entered  politics  I  had  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  professional 
work  in  the  field  of  crime  investigation 
in  this  country.  I  directed,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  a  2-year  study  in 
the  field  of  criminal  law  administration, 
which  resulted  in  a  5-volume  work.  In 
the  course  of  that  study,  we  ran  into  a 
great  many  examples  of  third-degree 
methods  practiced  by  the  police. 

POUCX   MZTHCHW 

It  is  always  a  ticklish  thing  when  one 
talks  about  abuses  that  develop  in  i>olice 
methods  in  this  country,  because  there 
are  always  those  who  seek  to  give  the 
impression  that  a  person  is  not  In  favor 
of  strict  enforcement  if  he  undertakes 
to  criticize  the  police. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  because  I  am  In 
favor  of  strict  law  enforcement,  and  it  is 
because  I  beUeve  that  Justice  should  pre- 
vail, that  throughout  my  professional 
career  I  have  raised  my  voice  and  pointed 
my  pen  many  times  against  police  prac- 
tices that  jeopardize  individual  Uberty. 

THZ  DTECT  Or  HEAR 

Third-degree  methods  can  take  many 
forms.  Even  now  occasionally  there  may 
be  an  outbreak  in  a  police  department 
of  so-called  physical  third-degree  meth- 
ods. Whether  the  methods  take  the 
form  of  the  rubber  hose  or  the  fist  or 
the  boot,  or  the  form  of  the  penetrating 
Ught  shone  for  long  hours  into  the  face 
of  the  accused,  or  whether  they  take 
more  subtle  forms,  the  very  essence  of 
the  third-degree  method  is  to  prey  on 
the  instinctive  reaction  of  a  human  be- 
ing when  it  takes  the  form  of  fear,  be- 


cause a  frightened  man  or  woman  Is  not 
in  a  very  good  position  to  exercise  his 
or  her  powers  of  rationaUty. 

The  frightened  man  or  woman  yietim- 
Izes  himself  or  herself  time  and  time 
again.  The  frightened  man  or  woman 
very  frequently,  as  the  cases  by  the  scores 
in  American  Jurisprudence  point  out,  ad- 
mit wrongdoing  when.  In  fact,  they  are 
innocent.  Frequently,  out  of  fear,  im- 
explainable  in  many  of  these  instances  by 
the  psychologist,  they  implicate  others 
who,  in  fact,  are  innocmt. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  development 
of  these  concepts  of  due  process  of  law; 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  sought  to 
modify  the  star-chamber  proceedings  of 
the  British  Crown;  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  in  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  there 
was  given  to  the  Individual  the  protec- 
tion for  which  I  am  pleading  again  this 
afternoon,  wu  that  it  had  always  been 
recognized  that  an  individual  harassed  by 
fear  was  an  individual  whose  testimony 
at  that  time  was  likely  to  be  most  un- 
reliable. 

With  aU  the  individual  differences  that 
exist  among  people,  the  time  element  It- 
self can  become  a  third-degree  technique. 
The  holding  of  the  individual  In  the 
police  station  without  access  to  counsel 
or  family  or  friends;  all  of  the  phjrsical 
surroundings  of  the  setting;  the  inflec- 
tion of  voices;  the  facial  expressions  of 
police  and  procecutor — all  of  these  have 
terrifying  effects  on  some  individuals. 
The  very  environment  becomes  steeped 
In  a  third-degree  atmosphere,  without  a 
fist  being  applied,  a  boot  kicked,  or  a 
rubber  hose  administered. 

In  essence,  that  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  Mallory  case.  In  essence,  the 
Supreme  Court,  thank  God.  has  said: 
"You  cannot  take  an  accused  and  hold 
him  for  an  unreasonable  period  of  time 
Without  violating  his  rights  of  freedom." 
Yet  there  are  those  who  apparently  think 
it  will  help  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  to  give  the  poUce  an  un- 
checked power  in  respect  to  the  time  ele- 
ment. Forgetting  the  individual  for  the 
moment,  let  me  point  out  that  when  such 
a  practice  as  that  develops,  and  it  be- 
comes well  known  that  such  advantages 
are  being  taken  of  persons  accused  of 
crime,  sooner  or  later  12  men  or  women 
true,  sitting  in  a  jury  box.  will  begin  to 
manifest  their  reactions  to  that  sort  of 
enforcement  technique. 

uiaui  UPON  JURIES 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  another 
problem  which  I  have  observed  In  the 
crime  investigations  I  have  conducted. 
Unless  we  protect  the  precious  right  of 
freedom  in  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice.  Juries  will  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  I  do  not  condone  that 
or  sancti(m  It.  but  that  is  what  will 
happen.  They  will  refuse  to  convict,  not 
because  they  have  a  question  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  individual,  but  because  the 
law-enforcement  officers  have  violated 
what  the  Juries  consider  to  be  fair  play. 
In  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
precious  individual  rights. 

So  I  say  to  those  who  are  so  anxious  to 
reverse  the  Mallory  case:  '^ou  will  make 
a  great  mistake.  If  you  do  not  maintain 
checks  upon  police  departments  conso- 
nant with  due  process  of  law.  you  will 
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only  Increase  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement, and  not  decrease  them,  be- 
cause these  precious  rights  have  been 
found  to  be  true  and  sound  throughout 
the  history  of  our  Republic."  One  has 
only  to  read  the  Douglas  book  to  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

All  my  bill  says.  In  effect.  Is:  "Interro- 
gate or  arrest  him;  but  you  are  required, 
when  you  detain  him,  to  notify  him  of 
his  rights.  You  are  required  to  notify 
him  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
counsel.  You  are  required  to  notify  him 
that  anything  he  says  can  be  used  against 
him.  and  he  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  say  anything." 

The  last  point  is  quite  important.  Let 
me  say  by  way  of  a  generality,  subjeet  to 
all  the  limitations  of  a  generality,  that 
confessions  forced  out  of  an  arrested  per- 
son are  usually  the  technique  of  a  lazy 
police  department  and  a  slovenly  district 
attorney.  Under  our  system  of  criminal 
justice,  we  have  a  right  to  have  a  police 
department  so  efiBcient  and  a  district  at- 
torney so  able  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
browbeat  a  confession  out  of  an  accused. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  point  of  view  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  namely, 
that  to  catch  crooks  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  use  techniques  which  are 
not  particularly  acceptable  in  the  draw- 
ing room  or  around  the  tea  table.  But  I 
repudiate  that  concept.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  can  never  afford,  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  of  enforcement 
expediency,  to  endanger  and  risk  the  in- 
dividual rights  of  a  citizen  so  sorely  won 
in  the  history  of  our  RepubHc. 

All  I  seek  to  do  in  my  billis  to  guaran- 
tee to  free  men  and  women  in  the  United 
states  that  they  will  be  given  the  basic 
protections  which  I  think  are  essential 
if  due  process  Is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  turn 
to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


POSTAL  PAY  AND  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  telegram  I 
have  received  from  certain  officials  of 
various  postal  employee  organizations 
and  my  reply.  The  telegrams  will  speak 
for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

WASBntOTOM.  D.  C,  February  19, 1959. 
Eon.  Watnx  MOBSK, 

Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 

Washington,  D.  C.t 
Several  Congressional  inquiries  directed  to 
our  organissatlons  seek  our  reaction  to  com- 
bining postal-pay  legislation  and  postage- 
rate  bill.  We  wish  to  make  our  position 
clear.  Our  organizations  historically  have 
urged  Congressional  consideration  of  postal 
pay  and  postage  rates  each  on  own  merit. 
Wages  should  be  fixed  on  basis  of  skills,  eco- 
nomic necessities,  and  productivity  of  em- 
ployees, not  on  postage  revenues.  Postage 
rates  should  be  fixed  on  basis  of  service 
rendered  and  a  j>ostal  policy  determined  by 
Congress.  Once  these  two  determinations 
have  been  made  by  Congress  our  organiza- 
tions have  no  objection  to  placing  salary 
bill  and  postage-rate  bill  In  one  single  piece 
of  legislation  under  separate  titles.    As  you 


are  aware  there  is  precedent  for  1|ils  type 
of  legislative  approach.  In  1925  aad  again 
In  1948  Congress  combined  postal  salary  and 
rate  increase  under  separate  titles  In  single 
Mil  and  in  both  instances  there  was  White 
House  approval.  I 

W.  C.  DomEHTT, 
President,   National   Aatocianon    of 
Letter  Carriers.  ] 

Pattl  a.  Nagl^ 
President,  National  Postal  Transport 
Association.  | 

Hakols  McAv^t. 
President,    National    Association    of 
Post  Office  and  Postal  Transporta- 
tion     Service.      Mail      Handlers, 
Watchmen,  and  Messengerd, 
Geosgk  Wari^i,, 
President,    National    Association    of 
Special  Delivery  Messengera, 

Wasbimqton,  D.  C  Feltruary  2f,  1958. 

Mr.   W.    C.   DOHEBTT. 

President,  National  Association  ^f  Let' 
ter  Carriers, 
Mr.  Pattl  A.  Nagle, 

President,  National  Postal  Tr^port 
Association, 
Mr.  Hasold  McAvot, 

President,  National  Association  ^f  Post 
Office    and    Postal    TransTpottation 
Service   Mail   Handlers,   Watchmen, 
and  Messengers, 
Mr.  Georcx  Warfxl, 

President.  National  Association  f/  Spc' 
cial  Delivery  Messengers, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Thanks  for  your  wire.  I  seriously  {question 
the  advisability  of  linking  postage+rate  in- 
creases and  pay  incresEes  In  sakne  bill. 
Precedents  you  cite  in  1925  and  lajlS  legis- 
lation strengthen  my  position  because  I 
think  if  it  Is  done  again,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  get  pay  increases  in  futi|re  with- 
out first  having  postal  rates  juggled.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  long-time  best  inter- 
ests of  the  postal  employees  will  not  be 
advanced  by  a  proposal  to  first  Sgree  on 
postal-rate  increases  and  then  llfek  wage 
Increases  to  postal-rate  changes.  No  matter 
how  you  try  to  point  out  that  the  two  issues 
are  not  hitched  together  the  fact  tnat  they 
are  Included  In  the  same  leglslaoon  does 
hitch  them  together.  \ 

Watns  Moite, 

United  State*  tenate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President]  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  telegram  to!  me,  in 
effect,  states  that  the  postal  employees 
have  always  taken  the  position  that 
postal  rates  and  postal  wages  should  be 
separate,  and  that  that  is  still  the  posi- 
tion of  the  postal  employees.  Hut,  they 
say,  if  in  this  particular  instanJe,  after 
Congress  decides  what  the  poaal  rate 
shall  be.  Congress  then  would  likj  to  join 
to  that  bill  the  postal  wage  fcill,  the 
postal  onployees  would  have  n^  objec- 
tion. Two  alleged  precedents  are  cited 
for  this  legislative  course  of  action. 

I  have  replied  to  the  telegram,  and  my 
answer  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  respect- 
ful dissent.  In  fact,  their  citatioji  of  the 
two  alleged  precedents  goes  a  long  way 
to  prove  my  point.  They  themselves  are 
using  the  precedent.  It  will  rise  to  plague 
them,  because,  as  I  point  out  in  my 
telegram,  what  I  fear  is  that  they  will 
deepen  the  precedent,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  there  will  be  no  increase  in  sal- 
aries for  postal  employees  unless  there 
Is  also  a  juggling  of  postal  ratesi 

These  men  are  my  friends.  My  com- 
plete disagreement  with  them  will  not 
affect  my  friendship  for  them.'  But  I 
wish  to  make  clear  to  them  that  I  think 
they  have  let  an  immediate  semsh  In- 
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terest  overcome  the  longtime  welfare  of 
the  postal  employees  of  the  Illation. 

I  think  we  should  keep  the  two  issues 
separate  and  distinct,  because,  again,  I 
do  not  like  parliamentary  expediency, 
either.  I  hope  they  are  not  kidding  any- 
one by  their  telegram.  What  they  are 
reaUy  talking  about,  between  these  lines, 
is  a  Uttle  parliamentary  tactic  by  which. 
if  they  can  get  the  two  qills  hooked 
together,  they  might  not  get  one  or  the 
other  vetoed.  I  say  to  theni  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  a  veto.  [ 

I  believe  in  our  legislative  process,  and 
I  believe  that  separate  things  should  be 
kept  separate.  We  should  send  them  to 
the  White  House  separately,  and  we 
should  place  on  the  Presldfent  the  re- 
sponsibility which  clearly  is  ils;  namely, 
to  determine  what  his  executive  Judg- 
ment shall  be.  Thereafter,  we,  in  turn, 
should  act  upon  his  Judgment  in  accord- 
ance with  our  rights,  if  hie  judgment 
does  not  coincide  with  the  legislation  we 
have  passed.  [ 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  pn  this  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  point  out — ais  I  have  to 
these  postal  employees,  son^e  of  whom 
have  come  to  see  me — that  I  Simply  can- 
not transport  what  amoimt^  to  a  66%- 
percent  increase  in  the  postage  rate  on 
first-class  mail.  I  am  not  at  all  moved  by 
the  fact  that  the  3-cent  rate  has  been 
on  the  books  for  approximately  26  years, 
because,  in  my  Judgment, ,  it  is  high 
enough.  But  here,  in  one  f^U  swoop,  it 
is  proposed  for  the  part  of  the  first-class 
mail  that  will  be  covered  by  the  5-cent 
postage  rate,  to  increase  thte  rate  66% 
percent,  which  I  believe  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  percentage.  Mr,  President, 
that  is  a  tremendous  increase. 

Later  in  the  debate  I  s^all  discuss 
a  phase  of  the  problem  whi^h  concerns 
me  very  much;  namely,  whdt  first-class 
mail  privileges  really  mean  In  a  democ- 
racy. How  vital  to  the  strength  of  oiu: 
democracy  is  the  ease  of  mail  transmit- 
tal. We  take  the  mall  for  granted;  but 
the  Senate  needs  to  pause  and  to  ponder 
on  what  the  mailing  privilege  means  to 
free  men  and  women.  T 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
Justify  putting  a  high  price  tag  on  the 
first-class  malL  Of  coarse,  it  is  very  easy 
to  say.  "Oh,  a  stamp  will  post  only  a 
nickel."  But,  Mr.  President^  millions  of 
our  citizens  do  not  have  many  nickels  to 
use  for  first-class  mail. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  when  we 
refer  to  the  fact  that  businesses  use  first- 
class  mail  to  send  out  their  bills— 
whether  they  are  private  utilities  or  de- 
partment stores  or  whatnots — I  wonder 
Whether  anyone  really  thinks  that  the 
businesses  pay  for  that  postjige.  If  the 
postage  rate  is  increased,  thi  businesses 
will  follow  the  well-estabiished  and 
sound  business  practice  of  absorbing  the 
increase  in  the  price  they  charge  for 
what  they  sell.  So  far  as  electric  utility 
rates  are  concerned,  such  an  increase  in 
the  postage  rate  will  result  in  an  increase 
of  the  electric  utiUties*  cost  of  operation, 
and  they  will  request  a  rate  mcrease  be- 
cause of  the  postal  rate  incifease,  along 
with  a  good  many  other  allegdd  increases. 

Mr.  President,  by  Increasi^  the  rato 
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fellow,  the  general  consumer  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  be  hit  both 
ways  by  this  scheme. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  commend  my 
dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langks],  who  sits  beside  me 
at  this  time,  for  his  years  of  able  opposi- 
tion to  the  oft-repeated  attempts  to  im- 
pose an  increased  postage  burden  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  who  send  let- 
ters by  first-class  mail.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised :  although  I  am  not  a  betting  man, 
I  would  have  bet  a  cup  of  coffee  that  in 
committee  he  would  do  exactly  as  he 
did;  namely,  vote  against  the  proposed 
S-cent  first-class-mail  postage  stamp. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  this  part  of  my 
remarks  today  by  pointing  out  that  the 
mails  need  to  be  kept  open  to  the  hearth- 
stones of  America.  The  mails  need  to 
be  kept  open  to  the  mothers  who  write 
frequent  letters  to  their  boys  overseas. 
The  mails  need  to  be  kept  open  to  the 
parents  who  write  to  the  members  of 
their  families  who  are  here  at  home. 
The  mails  need  to  be  kept  open  at  low 
cost  for  an  exchange  and  interchange 
of  ideas  among  a  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  that  sufficient 
time  were  available  for  the  completion 
of  a  research  study — and  such  a  study, 
although  difficult  to  make,  nevertheless 
could  be  made — ^which  would  demon- 
strate the  infiuence  of  first-class  mail 
upon  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment— local.  State,  and  National.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  make  an  awful  mistake  if 
in  any  way  we  restricted  or  stifled  the 
freest  possible  fiow  of  first-class  mail  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  take 
Judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  nickel 
postage  stamp  will  do  Just  that,  because 
a  great  many  of  our  people  would  not 
have  a  great  many  nickels  to  place  on  the 
envelopes  into  which  they  would  insert, 
for  mailing  purposes,  letters  carrying 
their  greetings  or  setting  forth  their 
ideas  and  their  problems.  Such  letters 
make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  first-class 
maiL 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  ]rield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  MOK- 
TON  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  was  Interested  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  appeared  before  our  c(Mnmlttee.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  about  what  they 
call  red-tag  mall. 

For  Instance,  Life  magazine,  which 
charges  $40,000  a  page  for  its  advertising, 
uses  the  first-class  mail.  The  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  showed  that 
it  costs  the  taxpayers  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion a  year  to  have  Life  magazine  sent 
through  the  mails,  and  that  it  costs  Uie 
taxpayers  between  $68  million  and  $69 
million  annually  to  send  by  first-class 
mail  all  the  other  magazines  mailed  in 
the  United  States. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  of  what 
It  will  cost  the  State  of  North  Dakota  if 
the  rate  on  first-class  mail  is  raised  to 
either  4  cents  or  5  cents.    If  my  distin- 


guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
g<m,  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  statement  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  statement  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  statement  shows 
how  much  the  proposed  rate  increase 
will  cost  the  government  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  The  statement  or  let- 
ter is  signed  by  Uie  Governor  of  North 
Dakota ;  and  the  figiires  set  forth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  show  what  will  be 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
if  the  postage  rate  is  increased  from  3 
cents  to  4  cents  or  from  3  cents  to  5  cents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Stats  or  Noktr  Dakota, 
OmcK  or  THE  GovERNoa, 
Bismarck,  February  14, 1958. 
HOEACX  H.  Nahm, 

President,  Association  of  First-Clasa 
Mailers,  Wpatt  Building.  Washing' 
ton,D.C. 
Dbab  Ma.  Nahm:  Per  yo\ir  request  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  the  foUowlng 
figures  pertaining  to  the  postage  bill  of  the 
departments  located  in  the  State  capltol  at 
Bismarck.    The  total  postage  for   1957  was 
•119.873.47      divided      into      the      following 
classes:  First  class,  $55,370.89;  second  class. 
$3,160.77:  third  class,  $48,221.94:  fourth  class. 
$13,120.37. 

Our  third-class  maU  consists  of  tainted 
materials  such  as  pamphlets,  license  plates, 
tax  forms,  and  sales-tax  forms.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  pieces  of  mail  which  could 
qualify  as  third-class  mail  going  out  as  first- 
class  maU. 

I  hope  this  information  Is  wtiat  you  desire. 
Smcerely  yours, 

John  E.  Davis. 

Governor. 


But  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as  I 
said  jresterday.  that  I  favor  some  in- 
crease in  the  postage  rates  charged  for 
second-class  and  third-class  maiL  I 
favor  a  very  reasonable  increase,  so  the 
mailbags  can  no  longer  be  made  the 
kind  of  grab-bags  that  I  believe  the  pub- 
lishers and  advertisers  are  making  of  the 
mailbags  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  this  portion  of 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  1956.  I 
campaigned  all  over  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  opi>osition  to  an  increase  in  the  first* 
class  postal  rate.  I  do  not  intend  to 
walk  out  on  my  commitments  in  that 
campaign,  unless  someone  can  bring 
forward  a  preponderance  of  evidence 
which  will  show  that  in  1956, 1  was  mis- 
taken. However,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
people  of  my  State  did  not  think  I  was 
mistaken. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  Issue 
was  the  determining  one  in  my  cam- 
paign. Who  can  ever  say  what  is  the 
issue  which  spells  the  difference  between 
victory  and  defeat?  But  I  can  say  it 
was  an  issue  which  I  stressed  many  times 
during  that  campaign.  In  1958 — less 
than  2  years  thereafter — ^I  do  not  in- 
tend to  vote  against  that  campaign 
pledge  by  me.  xinless  someone  can  show 
me  that  the  facts  prove  that  in  1956. 
I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  now  to  the  last 
subject  on  which  I  desire  to  comment 
today.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
study  with  great  care  the  Senator's  ma- 
terial, when  it  comes  before  us,  and  also 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  basis  for  working 
out  a  distinction  which  I  understand  has 
been  worked  out  in  regard  to  postal 
cards — in  other  words,  to  charge  one 
rate  for  a  postal  card  which  obviously 
is  not  used  to  convey  a  personal  mes- 
sage, but  can  be  considered  a  commer- 
cial postal  card;  and  to  charge  another 
rate  for  postal  cards  which  are  used  to 
exchange  views  and  ideas  between  and 
among  our  citizens.  It  may  be  that 
that  proposal  offers  some  possibilities. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SENATE  INVESTI- 
GATION OP  INDEPKNDENT  AGEN- 
CIES; EXAMPLES  OP  QUESTION- 
ABLE CONDUCT  BY  ICC  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Independent  Agencies  to  Inquire  Into  the 
policies,  ethical  standards,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  powerful  commis- 
sions and  board  established  by  Congress 
to  administer  Congressional  pc^des  out- 
side Uie  regular  departments. 

My  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
CcMnmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  do  not  share  the  point  of 
▼lew  that  that  is  the  committee  to  which 
the  resolution  should  have  been  referred. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  refer  the 
resolution  to  that  committee,  and  I  do 
not  speak  in  the  slightest  degree  criti- 
eaUy  or  disrespectfully  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
but  I  think  the  fact  is  pretty  clear  that 
there  are  three  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  have  some  Joint  Jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolu- 
tion: one.  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; two,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  three,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  un- 
der those  circumstances  at  least  there 
should  have  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  consultation  between  and  among  the 
leadership  and  the  chairmen  of  thoee 
committees  as  to  where  a  resolution  such 
as  this  one  should  go.  I  happen  to  think 
that  it  should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
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Rules  and  Administration  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  these.  Do  not  for- 
get, Mr.  President,  that  in  addition  to 
the  boards  and  agencies  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  f  aUs  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  the  REA  falls  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry;  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration falls  luider  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Public  Woito. 

There  may  be  others,  but  those  are 
the  ones  I  think  of  offhand.  So  I  think 
there  is  a  sufBcient  number  of  agencies 
over  which  committees  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  jurisdiction  to  justify 
at  least  my  point  of  view  that  the  refer- 
ence of  the  resolution  should  not  have 
been  made  imtil  there  was  at  least  con- 
sultation between  and  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  that  might  be  concerned. 

I  was  advised  a  couple  of  hours  ago 
by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conmierce  of  the 
Senate  that  my  resolution  did  come  be- 
fore the  committee  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, and  he  good-naturedly  said,  "I  think 
we  can  describe  the  action  at  least  t^ 
one  of  laying  it  aside  for  the  time  being." 
I  am  not  surprised,  but  I  am  disap- 
pointed, for  the  reasons  I  want  to  set 
out.  My  resolution  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee,  and 
not  a  split-even  committee,  either.  I 
do  not  approve  of  split-even  committees. 
I  approve  of  the  party  in  the  Senate  that 
Is  in  the  majority  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  majority  party.  I 
believe  when  there  is  an  investigation  to 
be  carried  on,  It  ought  to  be  carried  on 
with  the  responsibility  fixed  on  the  ma- 
jority party,  having  a  majority  of  the 
members  (rf  the  committee,  to  do  the  in- 
vestigating. That  is  why  I  set  up  my 
committee  that  way.  so  no  one  can  say 
that  at  least  the  standing  committees  to 
which  the  resolution  might  have  been 
referred  would  not  have  been  split-even 
committees,  because  my  select  c<Rnmit- 
tde  would  not  have  been  a  split-even 
committee,  either. 

I  have  never  believed  that  Senate  in- 
vestigations should  be  directed  to  the 
exposure  of  wrongdoing  merely  for  the 
sake  of  exposure.  Within  the  past  year 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  such  a 
practice  Lb  improper. 

I  cite  the  great  decision  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren,  speaking  for  the  Court,  in 
Watkins  v.  Untted  States  (354  U.  S.  178 
(1»57)  >.  in  which  the  Court  said: 

Ttie  power  of  tbe  Congress  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations Is  Inherent  in  the  legislative 
process,  "niat  power  is  broad.  •  •  •  But 
broad  as  la  ibis  power  of  inquiry,  It  is  not 
unlimited.  There  is  no  general  authority  to 
expose  the  prlTate  affairs  of  individuals  with- 
out juatlfloatlan  in  terms  of  the  functions 
of  ths  Ooogress.  *  *  *  No  inquiry  is  an  end 
in  Itaelf:  It  mnst  be  related  to  and  In  tur- 
thottnoe  of  a  legitimate  task  of  the  Oon- 
greaa.  Inveattgatlona  conducted  aolely  for 
the  penonal  aggrandlaement  of  the  Inveatl- 
gaton  or  to  "punish"  those  investigated  arc 
IndefenalMab 


I  fully  agree  and  approve  of  thli  very 
sound  legal  doctrine  laid  down  m  the 
Court  in  the  Watitins  case.  \ 

It  has  become  apparent  to  the  Oublic, 
as  it  should  be  apparent  to  the  Senate, 
that  there  is  something  questionable  in 
many  Federal  agencies  which  are  sup^ 
posed  to  be  independent.  | 

I  am  satisfied  that  is  clearly  apparent 
to  the  American  public  today.  iUl  one 
has  to  do  is  read  my  mail,  which  I  am 
sure  does  not  differ  from  that  of  most 
Senators.  We  find  great  concern  across 
America  over  what  is  happening  qn  the 
basis  of  allegations  made  with  respect 
to  the  independent  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  under- 
take a  full  inquiry  into  the  operations 
of  these  agencies  with  a  view  to  cprrec- 
tive  legislative  action,  to  the  exteiit  that 
legislation  can  effect  a  remedy. 

SPXdAL    SENATE    OBUGATION    BXCATTSI     OF 
CONFUtMATION   ItTNCTION 

The  Senate,  as  the  body  whicH  con- 
fiims  the  members  of  these  agencits,  has 
a  special  interest  in  this  problem.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  as  representatives  of 
the  people  to  determine  whether  we  are 
ful^ling  our  functions  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  Presidential  appointees.  JThere 
are  sound  historic  standards  injuring 
that  a  President  will  have  control  over 
policy  positions  in  the  executive  (iepart- 
ments.  even  when  they  are  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  { 

I  suggest  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  whether  its  advice  and  con- 
sent should  be  exercised  more  actively 
in  the  staffing  of  independent  agencies. 
Such  agencies  do  not  administer  execu- 
tive policies,  as  do  the  regular  depart- 
ments. This  is  not  offered  as  a  oonclu- 
sion,  but  as  an  important  question  whose 
consideration  is  long  overdue.  It  is  a 
question  peculiar  to  the  Senate— no  one 
can  answer  it  for  it  outside  of  the  Sen- 
ate; if  we  fail  to  make  a  sufficient  study 
in  the  face  of  a  series  of  Fedeiial  ap- 
pointments which  have  gone  solir.  we 
shall  have  decided  the  question,  albeit 
without  appljang  the  accumulated  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  the  Senate  tt)  facts 
carefully  garnered.  i 

As  I  said  at  the  time  I  submitted  the 
resolution.  I  pay  no  disrespect  to  ^e  so- 
called  rule  of  comity  that  exists  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  when  I  urge  a 
Senate  Investigation  of  the  independent 
agencies.  To  the  contrary,  I  welcotne  the 
Rouse  investigation.  I  think  it  should  go 
forward,  as  it  is  going  forward,  with  a 
thorough  investigation.  But,  Mr  J  Presi- 
dent, the  House  is  not  called  upon  \o  con- 
firm the  members  of  the  indei^ndent 
agencies — ^the  Soiate  is.  I 

8SNATB    BA8    BFECIAI,    DTTTT    BASED   ITPOV    ADVICB 
AlfD  CONSENT  POWERS 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Mr.  President,  our 
advice-and-consent  duty  imder  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  united  States,  I  sa^,  puts 
a  special  obligation  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  an  agency 
when  there  is  an  Indication  that  that 
agency  is  going  sour.  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  rely  upon  tiie  House 
to  do  a  Job  that,  in  my  opinion.  Is  con- 
comitant with  the  obligations  of  ttie  ad- 
vice-and-consent clause  of  the  Cqpstitu- 


tion  of  the  United  States  resting  upon  the 
Senate,  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Senate  has  the  duty  to  conduct  its  own 
investigation  with  respect  to  ^e  inde- 
pendent agencies,  in  conformit&r  with  its 
advice-and-consent  responsibillUes. 

Now,  I  want  to  stress  that  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  cause  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion. 

EXECUTIVE  nfTXBVKNTlOM  AMD  DQ  BPBlfDKNT 
AGENCIES 

Public  attention  has  been  focused  re- 
cently upon  alleged  improper  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  FCC  and  questionable 
conduct  involving  the  CAB  acting  chair- 
man consulting  with  Sherman  Adams  on 
a  pending  case.  That  such  actions  were 
not  isolated  occurrences  we  k^ow  from 
the  record  of  the  Dixon- Yate^  case,  m 
which  Sherman  Adams,  secretly  and  off 
the  record,  requested  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  SEC  to  postpone  the  Hearing  at 
which  Adolphe  Wenzell  was  to  testify. 
The  Chairman,  without  consultation  on 
the  record  with  the  parties,  ^x>stponed 
the  hearing,  which  originalUr  was  to 
have  taken  place  at  a  critical  Juncture  in 
House  consideration  of  fund^  for  the 
Dixon- Yates  deaL 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
confirmation  of  Jerome  Kuykendall  for 
a  second  term  as  an  FPC  Commissioner, 
the  question  arose  of  White  House  inter- 
vention m  the  Mountain  SheeD-Pleasant 
Valley  case  when  it  was  pending  before 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Kuykenc^all  denied 
such  interference  but  said  that  this  is 
what  took  place  while  the  ca^e  was  be- 
fore the  FPC  and  before  it  csime  to  the 
Commission  itself — which  developmoit 
was  fully  expected;  { 

llCr.      KlTTKENDALL.    No.        I     dlSfUBSed      the 

Mo\intaln  Sheep-Pleaeant  VaUey  topic  in  a 
general  way  with  Governor  Pyia,  who  was 
interested  In  what  he  heard  abcmt  the  l»ief 
tliat  the  staff  of  our  Commission  had  filed 

on  it.  I 

Governor  Pyle's  assignment  has  been 
State-Federal  relations,  which  does  not 
fit  into  this  particular  pictur^  I  would 
point  out  that  Governor  Pyle  t«ras  one  of 
the  White  House  participants  twlth  ODM 
officials  in  discussions  about  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  tax  writeoff — a  faf  cry  from 
Federal-State  relations.  i 

These  are  but  a  few  exaitples  of  a 
growing  pattern  of  apparent!  executive 
interference  with  the  Independent  opera- 
tions of  independent  agencies  establisbed 
by  Congress.  How  far  that  interference 
has  gone  should  be  ascertained  in  con- 
sidering remedial  action  by  way  at 
legislation. 

Let  the  President,  or  his  alter  ego— the 
omnipresent  Mr.  Adams— declare  his 
views  as  to  the  proper  relationships  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  these 
agencies.  Then  let  Congress  decide  if 
those  views  square  with  the  past  intent 
and  ivesent  philosophy  regarding  the 
role  of  independent  agencies,   i 

Senators  should  not  forget  ithat  these 
mdependent  agencies  are  the  Children  ot 
the  Congress.  It  is  to  these  independent 
agencies  the  Congress  has  delegated  car- 
tain  authority  under  the  Ccoystitutlon-^ 
authority  that  Congress  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  delegate.  Eft  we  also 
have  the  duty  to  watchdog  th|e  adminis- 
tration of  those  delegated  duties. 


Let  us  explore,  for  example,  the  pro- 
gressive domination  of  REA  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  see 
whether  Congress  intended  it  and  what 
the  results  have  been. 

There  is  a  lot  to  do— and  the  Senate 
had  better  start  soon. 

I  shall  now  say  a  word,  Mr.  President, 
about  Congressional  relationships  to 
these  independent  agencies  in  terms  of 
the  mdividual  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
cause I  have  been  amused  to  see  the  way 
some  of  the  press  have  been  handling  this 
problem.  The  newspapermen  point  out 
m  their  stories  that  Lawyer  X  or  Lobbyist 
Y  or  White  Assistant  C  may  have  exerted 
some  pressure  upon  some  members  of 
some  commission,  but  then  with  a  smear 
brush  rather  than  a  reporting  pen  they 
proceed  to  point  out  that  some  Member 
of  Congress  has  written  a  letter  to  some 
commission  in  regard  to  some  particular 
matter  that  is  before  the  commission. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
limitation  on  Congressional  communica- 
tions should  be  within  the  framework  I 
shall  give,  and  it  is  a  framework  within 
which.  I  am  sure,  each  one  of  us  as  a 
Senator,  from  time  to  time  has  acted. 
Let  us  take  a  hsrpothetical  case.  Assume 
there  is  a  conflict  m  State  Y  over  the 
question  of  whether  a  certain  television 
Ucense  should  be  granted  to  one  of  sev- 
eral appUcants,  or  whether  a  television 
station  should  be  authorized  to  be  moved 
from  City  M  to  City  N.  and  a  Senator  or 
a  Representative  gets  communications 
from  the  respective  parties  involved  in 
that  dispute.  In  my  judgment,  that  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  has  the  Congres- 
sional duty  to  see  to  it  that  those  com- 
munications are  transmitted  to  the 
agency  concerned,  only  with  the  request 
that  the  agency  give  consideration  to  the 
enclosures  upon  their  merits.  In  my 
Judgment  no  Member  of  Congress  has 
the  right  to  be  a  lobbyist  or  a  lawyer  or 
a  pressure  man  for  any  constituent  with 
respect  to  any  independent  agency,  but 
he  does  have  the  duty  as  a  Senator  or 
Representative,  representing  the  people 
of  his  state,  to  transmit  to  the  agency 
concerned  the  material  which  has  been 
sent  to  him. 

Bfr.  President,  that  is  not  what  has 
been  happ^iing  in  respect  to  the  pres- 
sure boys  who  are  being  heard  before 
the  House  ccHnmittee  these  days.  I 
think  Representative  Wolvkrton  of  New 
Jersey  is  completely  right  in  his  ex- 
pression of  shock  and  great  concern 
over  what  has  already  been  disclosed 
With  respect  to  pressure  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  FCC.  for  example. 

May  I  say  to  Senators.  '7ou  havent 
heard  anything  yet."  A  full  disclosure 
will  be  made,  I  am  sure,  of  what  is 
already  known,  and  a  further  disclosure 
will  be  made  of  what  I  am  satisfied  a 
thorough  investigation  will  bring  out. 

I  spoke  a  few  dasrs  ago  here  in  the 
Chamber  as  to  the  desires  of  the  Presi- 
deot  to  return  to  his  "cleaner  than  a 
hound's  tooth"  doctrine  of  the  1952 
campaign,  and  mentioned  that  he 
should  start  removing,  painful  though  it 
is.  some  of  the  tartar  from  sotne  of  the 
hounds'  teeth.    I  suggest  today  that  he 

ought  to  get  busy  and  pull  some.    It 

would  be  more  painful,  but  the  Presi- 


dent has  a  tooth-pulling  Job  to  do  if  he 
wants  to  keep  faith  with  that  "cleaner 
than  a  hound's  tooth"  pledge  made  in 
1952. 

QUESmOWABLB    COKDtXTT    OF    ICC   OmClALS 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have 
witnessed  case  after  case  of  shocking 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of  ex- 
ecutive officials. 

I  would  point  out  some  examples  of 
questionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  high 
officials  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  would  require,  in  my 
Judgment,  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  If  there  are  more  instances  m 
this  and  other  agencies,  they  should  be 
sought  out,  the  facts  studied  and  rem- 
edies considered  by  the  Senate. 

Let  us  take  the  recent  case  of  Owen 
Clarke,  who  was  chairman  of  the  ICC 
imtll  January  15.  On  December  23, 
1957,  Mr.  Clarke's  resignation  was  an- 
nounced. According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  24.  he  resigned  due 
to  entirely  personal  circumstances  and 
declared  he  had  to  leave  by  February  1. 
The  President  accepted  his  resignation 
as  of  the  date  of  the  qualification  of  his 
successor,  who  was  named  on  that  day 
and  could  have  taken  over  immediately 
as  a  recess  appointee.  Nonetheless,  the 
transfer  did  not  take  place  imtil  mid- 
January. 

If  Mr.  Clarke  announced  where  he  was 
going,  the  news  story  did  not  disclose  the 
fact.  Assuredly,  it  would  have  been 
newsworthy  that  he  was  to  become  a  vice 
president  of  a  major  railroad. 

It  defies  the  imagination  that  Mr. 
Clarke  did  not  make  known  his  future 
post  to  the  President  in  submitting  his 
resignation.  If  he  did  not,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest,  too.  and  ought  to  be 
brought  out  m  an  mvestigation.  Inas- 
much as  his  successor  was  named  simul- 
taneously, Mr.  Clarke's  departure  must 
have  been  arranged  some  little  while  be- 
fore. It  takes  a  while  to  arrange  such 
matters. 

These  questions  arise:  When  did  Mr. 
Clarke  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
C.  ft  O.  Railroad?  When  did  Mr.  Clarke 
make  final  arrangements  with  C.  &  O.  to 
become  a  vice  president?  After  opening 
negotiations,  did  he  participate  in  ICC 
matters  which  directly  affected  the 
C.  Ii  O.  as  a  party,  or  indirectly  affected 
the  C.  ft  O.  or  other  lines  with  common 
or  competitive  interests? 

Indeed,  once  negotiations  for  a  C.  ft  O. 
vice  pr^dency  were  under  way.  and 
even  more  when  they  jelled  into  agree- 
ment, could  Mr.  Clarke  do  anything  in 
the  field  of  transportation  with  pro- 
priety? I  happen  to  think  not.  What 
he  did  in  fact  do,  would  cnrstallize  the 
Issue. 

For  example,  by  letter  of  February  3 
to  me,  as  a  vice  president  of  C.  &  O.,  Mr. 
Clarke  claimed  he  took  no  part  whatso- 
ever in  a  major  case  known  as  Ex  parte 
212,  B  railroad  freight  case  of  substan- 
tial proportions  and  great  impact  upon 
my  region.  I  know,  and  others  as  well,  I 
am  sure. 

The  Governor  of  Oi«gon.  the  Honor- 
able Robert  D.  Holmes,  had  protested  the 
highhanded  fashion  in  which  this  rate 
case  was  rushed  through  without  ade- 
quate notice  to  officials  of  Pacific  Coast 


States  and  no  notice  at  aU  to  many  flnuft 
which  are  vitally  affected. 

The  arbitrary  manner  tn  which  this 
case  was  handled  also  warrants  thorough 
inquiry  as  an  example  of  the  almost  un- 
fettered power  of  agencies  such  as  the 
ICC. 

Another  instance  of  highly  question- 
alble  practice  involves  the  former  general 
counsel  of  ICC.  These  are  the  basic 
facts  as  they  have  come  to  me:  a  box 
company  with  operations  in  three  States 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  ICC  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  toward 
the  end  of  1947.  After  a  hearing  the 
Commission's  examiner  recommended  a 
finding  for  the  cwnplainant  and  against 
Southern  Pacific. 

The  case  was  then  taken  by  Martin  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Oregon,  which  court  found  in 
favor  of  Martin,  agreeing  with  the  Com- 
mission examiner  and  ordoed  the  case 
back  to  the  Commission  tar  action  not 
Inconsistent  with  its  findings  and  Judg- 
ment. This  judgment  was  appealed  by 
the  Commission  and  Southern  Pacific  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. The  court  of  appeals  rendered 
three  separate  opinions  in  the  case  which 
resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  district 
court.  One  opinion  was  stixmgly  in 
favor  of  Martin,  one  strongly  against 
Martin,  and  the  other  m  favor  of  Martin 
but  upholding  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission because  of  the  legal  doctrine  of 
administrative  finality. 

Circuit  Judge  Chambers  in  his  opinion 
concurring  with  Circuit  Judge  Healy 
stated: 

If  I  thought  the  district  court  and  this 
court  had  the  same  latitude  with  respect  to 
reviewing  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commifslon  that  the  Commission  has 
In  foUowing  or  rejecting  a  reocxnmendation 
of  the  examiner,  then  I  would  vote  to  up- 
hold the  examiner. 

There  Is  evidence  here  of  substantial  dam- 
age caused  by  the  car  shortage.  If  Southern 
Pacific  is  legally  responsible,  then  the  Com- 
mission should  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
figure  for  this  damage,  and  an  Intelligent 
estimate   would   be   satisfactory. 

Circuit  Judge  Pope  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  states: 

That  if  this  decision  stands  the  railroads 
can  proceed,  whoUy  without  hindrance  from 
the  Commission,  so  to  pick  and  choose  among 
shippers  that  they  will.  In  many  instances. 
be  exercising  the  power  to  say  which  indtis- 
tries  shall  live  and  which  shall  die.  What 
has  happened  here  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
unthlnlcable  abnegation  of  Its  dutiea  by  th« 
Commission. 

I  mention  the  merits  of  the  ease  only 
to  show  that  the  complaint  and  proof  was 
substantial  enough  to  warrant  the  fa- 
vorable opinions  of  the  examiner,  the 
Federal  District  Court,  and  several  Fed- 
eral court  of  aiweals  judges. 

All  during  the  ca$e,  Edward  M.  Reidy 
was  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Inter- 
state c<mmierce  Commission,  and  he  ap- 
pes^-ed  on  all  of  the  pleacUngs  in  the 
case  as  counsel  for  the  Commission. 

Following  the  divided  opinions  and  ad- 
verse decision  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  Martin  Co.  attempted  to  get  the  8u- 
]n«me  Court  to  review  the  case  by  way 
of  a  writ  of  certiorari.  At  tbia  pdnt 
Mr.  Reidy.  by  letter  dated  May  23. 1955, 
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ftBd  acting  in  the  eaae  as  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion requested  an  extension  of  time  with- 
in which  to  file  a  brief  for  the  Commis- 
sion In  opposition  to  Martin's  petition 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  request 
was  granted.  On  June  1. 1955.  the  same 
Mr.  Reidy.  who  had  at  all  times  been 
representing  the  Commission  In  the  case, 
advised  counsel  for  Martin  that  he  was 
at  this  time  general  attorney  for  South- 
em  Pacific  Co.  and  no  longer  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Commission.  He  re- 
(Tuested  consent  to  an  extension  of  time 
in  which  now  to  file  Southern  Pacific's 
brief  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  op- 
P06iti(ni  to  Martin's  petition  before  that 
Court.  In  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
case.  Mr.  Reidy  was  designated  by  the 
Commission  on  pleadings  as  general  at- 
torney for  Southern  Pacific. 

Is  this  not  a  strange  occurrence,  to  have 
an  attorney  for  one  party  become  the  at- 
torney for  another  party  in  the  midst 
<rf  litigation? 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  should 
be  fuUy  investigated.  The  Senate  should 
know  the  course  of  dealings  between  Mr. 
Reidy  and  Southern  Pacific  and  what, 
if  anything,  the  Commission  knew  about 
it  and  did  about  it.  I  think  the  situation 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Is  a  very  serious  one. 

The  ICC  affects  shippers  and  travelers 
across  the  Nation  to  the  time  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  Senate 
should  know  whether  Commissioners 
and  general  counsels  of  the  ICC  k>ok 
xxpoa  their  positions  as  public  trusts  or 
merely  the  most  likely  means  of  obtain- 
ing lucrative  employment  with  the  car- 
riers the  Commission  is  supposed  to 
regulate. 

Problems  such  as  these  range  across 
the  whole  gamut  of  Federal  administra- 
tive, quasi-Judicial  and  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  public  is  asking,  What  does  the 
Senate  propose  to  do  about  it?  I  am 
seeking  to  give  the  public  an  answer.  I 
am  seddng  to  have  the  Senate  proceed 
with  a  long-overdue  investigation  of  our 
so-called  independent  agencies. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  oft-repeated  comment 
among  many  lawyers  that  for  many  of- 
ficials and  employees  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Commission 
Is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  nice  fat  railroad 
Job. 

I  think  It  is  a  legislative  problem.  It 
has  two  sides  to  it.  There  have  been 
such  oft-repeated  abuses  in  this  field  that 
we  had  better  get  all  the  facts  through 
an  investigation.  Then  we  had  better 
consider  what  legislative  checks  and  con- 
trols we  ought  to  Impose  upon  the  regu- 
latory bodies  in  respect  to  their  members 
getting  themselves  Into  a  position  which 
might  be  described  as  one  of  potential 
confiict  of  int-erest  in  f  utura.^ 

Of  course  we  are  a  government  of 
laws.  However,  the  laws  are  adminis- 
tered by  men  and  women  with  all  the 
human  frailties  of  human  beings.  We 
sit  in  the  Senate  as  the  guardians  of  a 
great  public  trust.  We  sit  here  obli- 
gated, in  my  Judgment,  to  keep  a  check 
on  these  administrative  agencies,  to 
which  we  ddegate  authority. 

I  speak  respectfully  but  I  qpeak  deeply 
convinced  that  the  Senate  has  not  been 


doing  its  Job  In  maintaining  an  adequate 
check  upon  the  official  behavior  of  ap- 
pointees it  confirms  under  the  advlce- 
and-consent  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Investigations  are  not  nice  work.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  bring  out,  wnen  the 
facts  warrant,  that  someone  in  a  Aemoc- 
racy,  given  a  position  of  great,  public 
trust,  has  abused  it.  However,  io  long 
as  hiunan  beings  are  human  beings,  there 
will  be  recurrences  of  incidents  iq  which 
that  is  exactly  what  happens.      j 

The  Senate  should  stop  brushing  off  its 
responsibility.  There  Is  a  need]  for  it. 
and  it  will  not  be  done  in  a  night  or  a 
fortnight.  There  is  a  need  for  4  thor- 
ough investigation,  over  a  period  of 
months,  into  every  regulatory  body  in 
the  Oovemment.  to  find  out  to  what  ex- 
tent corruption,  dishonesty,  and  conflict 
of  interest  have  come  to  exist 

DISMISSALS  WILL  NOT  SOLVI  PBO: 
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The  answer  will  not  be  to  chop  off  a 
few  heads.  The  answer  will  no|  be  to 
divert  attention  from  such  an  investiga- 
tion by  getting  someone  to  resign  for  one 
cause  or  another  and  then  to  liave  it 
said,  "Well,  he  is  out.  Tliere  is  ao  need 
for  a  further  Investigation." 

I  am  not  speaking  only  about  the  in- 
dividuals concerned ;  I  am  speakine:  about 
the  need  for  Congress  to  pass  some  leg- 
islation which  will  check  the  abases.  I 
believe  such  legislation  can  be  passed. 
However,  first,  we  must  gather  the  evi- 
dence which  will  Justify  the  legislation. 

Therefore,  through  the  Rccoaa  today. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  leadership*  of  the 
Senate,  most  respectfully,  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  one  of  the  major 
Issues  of  my  party  in  the  Senat^^not  on 
any  partisanship  basis,  but  on  the  basis 
of  senatorial  duty — to  proceed  without 
any  f  luther  delay  with  a  Senate  investi- 
gation of  the  conduct  of  our  own  chil- 
dren. That  iB  exactly  what  the  agencies 
are.  On  their  head  we  have  placed  the 
pat  of  parmtal  approval  Some  df  them, 
I  am  satisfied,  liave  become  delinquent. 
For  the  delinquents,  violating  their  trust, 
we,  as  parents,  as  in  the  case  of,  all  de- 
linquency of  children,  have  tie  first 
responsibility  to  bring  about  sofie  cor- 
rective measures. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President;  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  My  experi- 
ence in  the  Dixon- Yates  case  amply 
Illustrates  the  need  for  a  special  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  investigatioh  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  advocates. 


Mr.   MORSK     I   thank 
from  North  Dakota. 


the 


Senator 


CALIFORNIA   CONFERENCE 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
penetration  of  outer  space  by  minmade 
vehicles  has  resulted  in  a  variety  ^t  reac- 
tions and  repercussions  around  th^  world. 
One  consequence  is  a  national  stocktak- 
ing of  our  educational  processes. 

The  widespread  realization  tl^at  the 
present  era  is  one  of  scientific  explora- 
tion, experimentation,  and  achiovement 
has  focused  attention  in  a  way  nover  ex- 
perienced before  in  our  lifetime; on  the 
attributes  and  shortcomings  of  oxu: 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 


Like  most  adult  American^.  I  agreed 
with  President  Eisenhower  when,  in  his 
post-sputnik  address  to  the  Kation,  he 
reminded  all  citizens  that  a  large  part 
of  the  resp>onsibility  for  educating  and 
training  oiir  youth  rests  with  the  parents 
and  the  taxpayers  in  each  individual 
community,  llie  President  Justifiably 
admonished  us  that  through  lOur  school 
committees,  boards  of  education,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  and  agencies  of 
local  self-government  it  is  Mthin  our 
power  to  set  the  standards,  to  determine 
the  curriculums.  to  provide  the  tools,  and 
to  furnish  the  direction  for  the  teaching 
Of  the  boys  and  girls  who  in  f  ature  years 
will  have  the  duty  of  conduct  ng  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation. 

As  I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
appreciate,  my  State  of  Calltamia  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter-century  in  popula- 
tion growth,  industrial  growth,  agricul- 
tural expansion,  natiu^  resofirce  devel- 
opment, and  other  respects  related  to  the 
dramatic  advancement  of  IShe  United 
States.  Calif  omia  has  been  hard-pressed 
at  times  to  meet  the  responslDillties  Im- 
posed  by  the  amazing  develbpmenta  of 
these  years.  But  Calif  omians  never  have 
failed  to  try  to  solve  the  succeiBsive  prob- 
lems and  answer  the  continuous  de- 
mands upon  them. 

It  is  heartening  to  me,  as  one  of  the 
Senators  from  California  and  as  a  former 
public  servant  in  my  State  government, 
to  note  that  our  people  are  characteris- 
tically responding  to  the  n^est  chal- 
lenge. I  take  pleasure  In  observing  that 
the  California  State  Departm^t  of  Edu- 
cation is  answering  the  President's  call 
by  conducting  a  statewide  loonferenee 
during  next  week  on  matheinatlcs  and 
science  education.  I  commaid  Roy  B. 
Simpson,  the  California  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  hl4  awoclates 
in  the  State  department  of  education  for 
their  awareness  of  the  obligaltion  to  un- 
dertake a  forward-looking  program  of 
self -appraisal  and  to  measu>«  our  na- 
tional need  so  that  the  schoolsjand  higher 
institutions  of  California  mat  discharge 
their  obligations.  i 

This  conference.  Mr.  Presl4ent.  Is  one 
of  the  things  which  need  to  be  done  from 
the  grassroots  level  on  up  tlo  graduate 
work.  There  is  little  point  in  inx)vidi]ig 
scholarships  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
technical  institutes  for  talented  and 
promising  secondary  school  students  tm- 
less  we  imdertake  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  our  educatiohal  system. 
I  beUeve  California  will  matae  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  national 
strength  through  this  conference,  to 
which  Dr.  Simpson  is  inviting  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  leaders  of  business 
and  Industry,  spokesmen  for  ^tgencles  of 
our  Federal  Government,  |md  repre- 
sentatives of  elementary,  secdndary,  and 
higher  educational  institutions  for  ex- 
changes of  views  about  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  the  statud  of  science 
and  mathematics  education,! the  extent 
to  which  current  teaching  ahd  Instruc- 
XXoo.  meets  the  needs  and  'Uie  means 
whereby  tiie  educational  s|rstem  and 
processes  may  be  improved. 

The  challenge  to  our  generation  was 
contained  in  the  harnessing  of  the  atom 
a  decade  and  a  half  aga   A  ^regrettable 


amount  of  time  has  been  lost  in  accept- 
ing it.  However,  with  the  refiections 
from  the  first  Russian  sputnik  spotlight- 
ing the  importance  of  scientific  and 
mathematical  education,  I  am  heartened 
that  our  Nation  at  last  Is  consciously  an- 
swering. The  action  of  the  California 
Department  of  Education  is  in  keeping 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  our  State, 
and  I  salute  it.  California  has  pole- 
vaulted  from  20th  in  population  at 
the  opening  of  the  20th  century  to  2d 
place  today,  and  the  proposed  action  re- 
flects a  determination  to  make  our  al- 
most 5.000  elementary  and  secondary 
public  schools  and  more  than  threescore 
public  higher  educational  Institutions 
answer  the  challenge  of  the  thermo- 
nuclear era. 


PROGRESS  IN  PROPER  AIR  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  MEASURES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  month  of  February  there 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles 
a  tragic  collision  between  two  military 
aircraft,  resulting  in  48  deaths. 

It  happened  on  almost  the  exact  anni- 
versary of  an  accident  whereto  two  air- 
planes collided  and  parts  of  the  wreckage 
fell  upon  the  grounds  of  a  grammar 
school  at  Pacoima.  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Subsequent  to  that  tragedy  of 
1957,  a  number  of  steps  were  taken  to  an 
effort  to  avert  a  repetition.  They  were 
not  enough  to  prevent  the  accident  3 
weeks  ago. 

But  if  we  do  not  try  to  analjrze  the 
caxises  of  such  accidents  and  based  on 
that  analysis  take  additional  remedial 
steps,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  meeting 
our  obligations  as  citizens  and  officials.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  order  which 
was  adopted  on  Febniary  13  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  increastog  the 
Board's  control  over  all  types  of  air  op- 
erations, will  be  the  means  of  deriving 
some  benefit  from  our  recent  horrifying 
lesson. 

By  that  action  the  CAB  has  amended 
its  civil  air  regulations  to  permit  military 
aircraft  to  deviate  from  air  traffic  rules 
only  when  noncompliance  Is  required  by 
military  emergency  or  current  military 
necessity  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  That  deviation,  tociden- 
tally.  will  require  prior  notice  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  the  order 
to  which  I  allude,  which  is  entitled  "ClvU 
Air  Regulations  Amendment  60-0 — ^Au- 
thority of  Administrator  To  Waive  Com- 
pliance With  Air  Traffic  Rules  and  To 
Designate  Restricted  Areas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 

Unitb)  Statks  or  Ambbica. 

Civa.  Aiau>NAxrncs  Boakd, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
CzvxL   An   RaotJLATioifs   Amkndickmt   60-0 — 

AB  TUATTK   RUUB AOTHOBTTT    OF  AOKIK- 

ISTEATOB  To  Waits  Oomflianck  WrrH  An 
T&Amo    RUUM    AHD    To    Dksigmaxi    Rb- 

STEICTXD   ABXAS 

Part  60  of  the  Civil  Air  Ztegulstlons  oon- 
talos  tb»  alr-trafflc  rules  which  have  been 
made  i4>pUcable  to  aU  aircraft  (dvU  and 
mlUtary)  operated  anywhere  In  the  United 


States.    The  preeent  regulations   (Sec.  60.1 
(a)  of  this  part)  permit  military  aircraft  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  deviate  from  the  alr- 
traflte  rules  when  appropriate  military  au- 
thority determines  that  nonoompUance  with 
this  part  Is  required.     Section  60.13a  author- 
ises the  Administrator  to  designate  restricted 
areas  when  he  finds  that  a  hazard  to  aircraft 
in  flight  exists.    This   authority  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Administrator  by  the  Board 
In  order   that  he  may   correlate  the  use  of 
restricted  airspace  with  his  statutory  respon- 
sibility to  designate  airways  and  because  his 
administrative  organization   can  effectively 
cope  wth  the  needs  of  local  users  of  airspace. 
The    establishment    of    restricted    areas    has 
been  accximplisbed  by  the  Administrator  only 
after  the  entire  matter  has  been  processed 
by.  and  agreement  as  to  proposed   action 
secured  in,  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee. 
The  growing  operational  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous  users  of   the   airspace  have   created   in- 
creasing  problems   in   resolving  conflicts   in 
the  allocation  of  airspace  to  accommodate 
such  needs.    The  availability  of  airspace  is 
rapidly  decreasing  to  the  point  where  It  Is  no 
longer  easy  to  meet  the  needs  of  users  merely 
by   aUocatlng   airspace    not    previously   aUo- 
cated  for  airways  or  special  purf>o8es.     The 
problem  of  diminishing  airspace  has  become 
so  acute  that  the  Government  can  no  longer 
accommodate  all  of  the  needs  of  Individual 
users  without  Judiciously  weighing  the  inter- 
ests of  all  users  to  determine  what  Is  most  In 
the  public  Interest.    In  short,  the  common 
objective  Is  to  attain  the  maximum  effective 
utilization   of   available   airspace   with    the 
least  possible  penalty  to  any  individual  user 
of  such  airspace. 

Thus,  on  July  29,  1057,  the  Board  issued  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  MalOng.  Draft  Re- 
lease No.  67-10,  which  proposed  to  amend 
section  00.1  (a)  of  part  60  to  permit  miUtary 
aircraft  to  deviate  from  the  air  traOc  rules 
when  "noncompliance  is  necessary  to  permit 
urgent  and  inunedlate  mlUtary  operation 
required  as  a  rssxUt  of  intelligence  of  actual 
or  Impending  acts  inimical  to  the  United 
States."  In  addition.  It  wsa  proposed  to 
amend  secton  60.13a  to  authorlee  the  Admin- 
istrator to  Impose  such  terms,  oondlttons  and 
limitations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
designation  of  restricted  areas  and  to  modify 
or  revoke  such  designation  where  reqxilred  in 
the  public  Interest.  Under  this  delegation, 
actions  by  the  Administrator  would  be  taken 
in  conformity  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Comments  on  Draft  Release  57-16  were 
received  from  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
the  Air  Une  PUots  Association,  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association,  the  Air  LAne 
Dispatchers  Association,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  several  individuals.  All  parties, 
except  the  Department  of  Dafexise.  favored 
the  Board's  proposal.  Following  the  receipt 
of  comments.  aU  Interested  parties  were  In- 
vited to  participate  In  dLsciissions  with  the 
Board's  staff  on  November  6,  1957.  to  consider 
appropriate  methods  of  Implementing  the 
Board's  proposal. 

The  Board  has  carefully  considered  the 
conunents  of  all  Interested  parties  and  has 
decided  that  Draft  Release  No.  57-16  should 
be  adopted  with  certain  modifications.  In 
reaching  this  decision  the  Board  has  con- 
cluded that  it  has  the  legal  authority  to 
promulgate  this  regulation  which  permits 
m.Ultary  aircraft  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  deviate  from  the  alr-trafflc  rules 
under  certain  conditions  and  which  author- 
izes the  Administrator,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  to  designate,  modify,  or  revoke 
restricted  areas.  Although  the  Department 
of  Defense  submitted  comments  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Board's  legal  authority,  the 
Board  has  subsequently  received  a  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  In 
which  he  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  agree*  that  the  Board  has  the  appro- 


priate legal  authority  to  issue  the  revised 
regulation.  A  copy  of  this  letter  dated  Feb* 
ruary  7.  1058,  together  with  a  legal  opinion 
ot  the  Board's  General  Counsel,  has  been 
placed  in  the  official  docket  of  this  proceed- 
ing. 

The  Board  recognizes  that  under  certato 
circumstances  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
military  to  condiict  operations  which  cannot 
comply  with  the  ClvU  Air  Regulations. 
"Thus,  section  SO.l  (a)  permits  military  air- 
craft of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to 
deviate  from  the  air  traffic  rules  when  impro- 
priate military  authority  determines  that 
noncompliance  is  required  by  mUitary  emer- 
gency or  current  military  necessity  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  prior 
notice  thereof  Is  given  to  the  Administrator. 
However,  it  is  totended  under  this  revision 
ot  the  regtilation  that  Insofar  as  practical  all 
other  military  flights  such  as  training  oper- 
ations would  be  conducted  under  the  terms 
of  a  waiver  issued  by  the  Administrator  and 
not  under  noncompliance  authority. 

Under  the  regulation,  as  amended  (sec. 
60.13a).  the  Administrator,  pursuant  to 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board,  may 
designate  restricted  areas  when  he  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  assiire  the  safety  of  air- 
craft in  flight.  The  Administrator  may  lm« 
pose  such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  modify 
or  revoke  such  designation  when  required  In 
the  public  Interest.  The  Administrator  wlU 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Admto- 
istratlve  Procedure  Act  in  exercising  such 
authority.  Accordingly,  the  procedures 
adopted  In  implementation  of  this  regula- 
tion wiU  afford  aU  mterested  parties  a  foU 
and  complete  opportumty  to  participate  In 
the  ruleimsking  process.  The  Board,  of 
course,  reaerres  the  right  to  review,  on  its 
own  initiative,  any  action  taken  by  tbs 
Administrator  under  bis  delegation  of 
authority. 

Interested  persons  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  partlcipats  In  tbs  maklnf  of 
this  amendment  (22  F.  R.  6262),  and  dus 
consideration  has  been  given  to  aU  ralrraat 
matter  presented. 

In  oonslderatlon  of  the  foreffoing.  tlie  ClTll 
Aeronautics  Board  hereby  amends  part  60 
of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  (14  C.  F.  R.  pt. 
60,  as  amended)  effective  April  1,  1068. 

1.  By  amending  section  60.1  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"60.1  Scope:  The  air  traffic  rules  in  this 
part  BhaU  apply  to  aircraft  operated  anjrwher* 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  seTsral 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  sev- 
eral Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  Including  the  territorial  waters  and 
the  overlying  airspace  thereof,  except : 

"(a)  Military  aircraft  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  when  compliance  with  this  part 
has  been  waived  by  the  Administrator  or 
when  appropriate  miUtary  authority  deter- 
mines that  noncompliance  with  this  part  is 
required  by  military  emergency,  or  current 
military  necessity  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  prior  notice  thereof  is 
given  to  the  Administrator.  Such  prior 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Administrator  at 
the  earUest  time  practicable  and,  to  the 
extent  time  and  circumstances  permit,  every 
reasonable  effort  shaU  be  made  to  consult 
fuUy  with  the  Administrator  and  to  arrange 
in  advance  for  the  required  deviation  from 
the  rules  on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis." 

2.  By  amending  section  60.13a  to  read  as 
follows : 

"60.13a.  Authority  for  designation  of  re- 
stricted areas  by  the  Administrator:  Upon 
petition  of  any  interested  party  or  upon  his 
own  notloe,  recognizing  the  Independent 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  In  Chief,  and  under 
section  4  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1026. 
the  Administrator  under  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Board,  will  designate  re- 
stricted areas  when  he   finds  sxich  action 
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neccsaary  to  Msurs  the  safety  of  aircraft  In 
flight.  THe  Administrator  may  Impose  such 
terms.  eomUtlons.  and  limitations  as  be  may 
deem  neoeosary,  and  may  modify  or  revoke 
such  designation  when  required  In  the  pub« 
lie  Interest.  In  exercising  the  authority 
granted  herein,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
full  consideration  to  the  requiremente  of 
national  defense.  The  Board  upon  Ita  own 
InltiatlTe  may  review  any  action  of  the 
Administrator  taken  pursuant  to  this  dele- 
gation of  authority." 

(Sec.  a08  (a),  63  Stat.  084;  49  U.  8.  C.  435 
(a).    Interpret  or  apply  sees.   601-410.   53 
But.  1007-1019.  as  amended;  49  U.  B.  C.  561- 
MO.) 
By  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board: 
[ama.]  U.  C.  Mullmait, 

Beeretary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  Imme- 
distely  following  the  accident  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  I  wrote  to  the  Civil  Aeronautic* 
Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and 
called  for  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
accident.  I  raised  the  question  whether 
more  stringent  regulations  over  all  types 
of  flying  ought  not  to  be  enforced.  Those 
letters  were  published  in  the  Comoris- 
noNAi  RicoRD  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  and  X  now  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  the  replies  of  each  of  the 
agencies  I  have  named  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  point  out  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment very  promptly  altered  flying  pro- 
cedures at  Los  Alamltos  Naval  Training 
Station.  It  was  from  this  station  that 
one  of  the  aircraft  involved  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  accident  had  flown  with  two  Re- 
serve officers.  I  had  raised  the  question 
whether  this  activity  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  present  location.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air 
believes  that  a  great  improvement  will 
be  noted  in  the  safety  of  the  operation, 
in  that  the  airplanes  will  now  be  re- 
quired to  operate  over  the  adjacent  open 
sea,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  operate 
over  the  congested  Los  Angeles  area,  ex- 
cept when  flying  on  instrument  flight 
plans  under  the  positive  control  of  civil 
aeronautics  controllers. 

In  all  frankness  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  order  of  February  13  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  in  preparation 
for  many  months.  It  represents  the 
hard  work  and  joint  thinking  of  many 
people  in  that  agency  and  in  the  military 
and  other  departments.  It  would  be  in- 
correct to  gain  the  impression  that  the 
r^ulation  was  promulgated  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  and  with  the  thought  of 
making  a  showing  with  respect  to  that 
one  unhappy  incident.  I  feel  confldent 
that  it  was  written  in  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  deal  basically  with  the  growing 
problem  of  safety  in  the  skies  above  con- 
gested areas. 

Km  I  BIT  1 

DVAancBMT  or  Coioccacs, 
Cxvn.  Abmnautics  AoiicxNiaraATiow. 

Waahington.  February  6. 19S8. 
Man.  TnoMAB  H.  Kttchxl, 
United  StaUs  Senate, 
WoBhingUm,  D.  C. 
Daaa  SaHAToa  Kockb.:  With  reference  to 
yotir  letter  of  February  8,  1958,  we  have  been 
loUowlng  the  InvestlgatUm  ot  the  coUUlon 


between  the  Navy  F7V  aircraft  and  ihe  MATS 
C-118  aircraft  near  Long  Beach  onl  Saturday 
evening  since  we  received  first  telephone  re- 
ports of  the  collision.  Although  It  wlU  be 
some  time  before  full  and  eompMte  details 
can  be  reconstructed,  we  now  ha^  enough 
information  to  give  you  a  preliminary  answer 
to  the  questions  contcdned  in  your  letter. 

The  primary  investigation  relatttig  to  the 
accident  is  being  conducted  by  EMpartment 
of  Defense  agencies,  by  the  Air  «orce,  and 
by  the  Navy.  Mr.  Durfee,  Chairnmn  of  the 
OlvU  Aeronautics  Board,  and  I  hdre  Jointly 
offered  the  services  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Uqb  conduct 
of  the  investigation.  In  addltioli,  we  are 
making  separately  a  full  and  coitiplete  in- 
quiry into  the  air  traffic  control  asp^u  of  the 
accident. 

The  BIATB  C-118  aircraft  departed  Long 
Beach  Airport  at  7:08  p.  m.,  P.  i.  t..  with 
a  flight  plan  specifying  a  cruising  altlttide 
of  17,000  feet  to  McOuire  Air  Force  Base,  V.  J. 
The  pilot  requested,  and  was  approved,  to 
climb  under  the  terms  of  the  vl|ual  flight 
rules  of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations  which  re- 
qiiire  flight  in  good  weather  and  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  avoidance  cf  oolllsioa 
on  the  pilot.  T 

The  Navy  P3y  departed  fron^  the  Los 
Alamltos  Naval  Air  Station  at  7107  p.  m., 
P.  s.  t.,  for  a  local  flight  under  viMial  flight 
rule  conditions.  No  flight  plan  wmJ  filed  with 
the  CAA  nor  is  one  required  by  regmlation  for 
this  type  of  flight.  ! 

The  collision  occurred  at  appfoxlmately 
7:13  p.  m.,  P.  s.  t.,  with  the  debris  from  one 
aircraft  falling  approximately  7  miles  north- 
east of  the  Long  Beach  Airport  and'the  debris 
from  the  other  aircraft  falling  approximately 
10  miles  northeast.  The  coUlaloa  was  not 
seen  by  any  control  tower  either  vlially  or  by 
radar,  although  three  towers  (L^g  Beach, 
Los  Alamltos  and  El  Tore)  saw  theresultant 
explosion  and  fire  fall.  Numeroiu  ground 
witnesses  were  reported  to  have  olterved  the 
collision  but,  due  to  discrepancies  in  ac- 
counts, we  do  not  know  now  the  iltltude  or 
respective  attitude  and  heading  ( f  the  two 
aircraft  at  the  time  of  Impact. 

Insofar  as  we  know  now,  both  all  craft  were 
operated  by  qualified  crews  and  olwerved  all 
applicable  parts  of  the  Civil  Air  Regulations 
except  the  obvious  one  regarding  proximity 
of  aircraft  and  right-of-way  rules.  At  the 
present  time,  we  do  not  know  whl  ;h  aircraft 
had  the  right-of-way  as  the  presise  flight 
paths  have  not  been  reconstructe<  . 

Aircraft  of  the  armed  services  t  re  subject 
to  the  air  traffic  rules  contained  li  i  the  Civil 
Air  Regulations,  part  60,  promulga  ted  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  except  wh  jn  operat- 
ing under  military  necessity  or  in  ( accordance 
with  a  specific  waiver  of  th^se  rules. 
Neither  exception  was  appllcabl4  nor  was 
considered  appropriate  for  the  oneratlon  of 
either  of  the  aircraft  involved.  Tie  two  air- 
craft were  not  subject  to  the  dirJctlon  and 
supervision  of  a  single  controlled  but  were 
operating  under  their  own  cognizance  for 
the  avoidance  of  collision.  This  method  of 
operation  is  provided  for  in  the  air  traffic 
rules  for  good  weather  operation.  Both  air- 
craft were  outside  of  the  control  zones  of  the 
respective  airports  from  which  they  had  de- 
parted, and  the  weather  was  excellent  with 
16  miles  visibility.  T 

Pilots  of  military  aircraft  do  noi  have  the 
right  to  veto  traffic  control  iiirtructlons 
Issued  by  CAA  air  traffic  control  facilities 
except  during  conditions  of  military  neces- 
sity <»  diiring  conditions  of  actual  emergency 
In  the  flight.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pilot 
of  any  tyiie  of  aircraft  (civil  or  military)  has 
final  authority  to  take  action  to  protect  the 
safety  of  his  aircraft  in  an  emergency. 

PundamentaUy,  the  mlUtary  ah^raft  were 
operated  under  the  same  conditions  as  are 
thousands  of  other  filghts  operated  daily 
within  the  United  States.    The  CAA  does  not 


now  have  either  the  authority.lequlpment  or 
personnel  to  require  all  fllghtl  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  air  traffic  c<|ntroller  at  aU 
times.  We  provide  protection  for  i*n<<iT,g, 
and  takeoffs  in  the  immediate  ylclnlty  of  air- 
ports and  for  the  protectioh  of  aircraft 
operating  within  controlled  strspace  under 
instrument  (poor  visibility)  Weather  condi- 
tions. Aircraft  operating  away  from  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  airports  in  good  weather 
conditions  observe  rulee  of  the  road  In  the 
same  manner  as  do  automobiles  on  the  high- 
way. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  tqe  CAA  Federal 
airway  plan  was  designed  for  ths  purpoese 
of  Increased  safety  and  efficiency  of  move- 
ment of  air  traffic.  A  copy  la  encloeed  for 
your  information.  In  addition,  we  are  now 
reviewing  what  additional  actions  can  be 
taken  to  provide  more  services  in  oongested 
metropolitan  areas  to  provtdf  some  better 
measure  of  protection  against  collision  be- 
tween flights  operating  in  goo(  weather  ooa- 
dltlons. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

jAacsafr.Pvtx. 


At  minittrator. 


irts  of  results 
tnt  to  you  at 


DVASTMSirr  or  tmb  N^vt. 

OmcBowTtn , 

Wa$Mngton.  D.  0.,  F$br\  <ary  it,  J$U 
Hon,  Thomas  M.  Kociul, 
United  itates  ienute. 

WasMnfftonlp.  O. 

Mr  DBAS  BawATOB  Kucmil:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  Pebruary  8,  li&8,  relative  to 
the  collision  between  Navy  »nd  Air  Force 
aircraft  in  the  vicinity  of  Lite  Angelee  on 
February  1,  1068.  All  of  the  agencies  oon- 
cerned  are  continuing  an  intensive  Invsetl- 
gatlon  into  the  clrcumstanc<|i  surrounding 
this  accident  in  order  to  detertnlne  Its  cause 
and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  future  slm 
liar  accidents.  Copies  of  re, 
of  the  Investigations  will  be 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Naval  aircraft  in  normal  loperatlons  do 
comply  with  all  regulations  fbr  the  control 
of  aircraft.  These  regulations,  applicable  to 
military  and  civil  aircraft  allbe.  are  promul- 
gated by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  are 
enforced  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istrator. Close  liaison  betwe^  those  agen- 
cies and  the  military  agencies!  is  maintained 
at  local  levels  as  well  as  at  the  Washington 
level.  Liaison  is  also  slmilaifly  maintained 
with  representatives  of  all  seg|nents  of  civil- 
ian aviation.  I 

For  many  years  all  naval  |  aviators  have 
been  under  orders  to  conduct  flights  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  mlqimiim  annoy- 
ance to  and  maxlmvun  safety  for  persons 
upon  the  ground.  They  have  peen  e8p>eclally 
instructed  to  avoid  flights  Over  congested 
areas  wherever  possible.  However,  prohibi- 
tion of  all  naval  flights  over  cbngested  areas 
would  be  a  serloiu  restriction  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  vital  misslofis  since  some 
filghts  must  be  made  along  established  air- 
ways passing  over  such  areas.  The  locations 
of  some  airfields  require  approaches  and  de- 
partures over  urban  districts  In  order  to 
avoid  conflict  with  adjacent  fiir  traffic  pat- 
terns, with  air  traffic  on  nearby  airways,  and 
with  mountamoxis  terrain  or  other  obstruc- 
tions. Under  many  conditions  buUt-up 
areas  can  be  avoided  and  cognizant  naval 
commanders  have  been  tmdsr  orders  for 
some  time  to  avoid  them  except  where  ac- 
complishment of  mUltary  flight  missions 
woxild  be  affected.  More  recettly,  the  com- 
manders have  been  directed  to  make  a  criti- 
cal reexamination  of  aU  approach  and  de- 
parture i»xx;ediu-es  and  local  agreements 
with  other  aviation  activities  to  determine 
the  safest  possible  methods  of  operating. 

In  order  to  prevent  accldems  of  the  sort 
Which  occurred  upon  the  first  of  February, 
the  foUowing  procedxires  hav4  been  placed 
into  effect  at  Los  Alamltos.  P^ots  operating 
aircraft   from  Los    A'^Ttiltmr  I  under   visual 


flight  rules  are  required  to  depart  to  the 
southward  eroeslng  the  coastline  between 
Seal  Beach  and  Sunset  Beach  and  gaining 
cruising  altitude  to  the  seaward.  They  are 
prohibited  from  flying  over  the  greater  Loe 
Angeles  metropolitan  area  at  any  time  d\ir- 
ing  the  flight.  When  returning  to  the  fleld, 
all  pilots  are  directed  to  lose  altitude  to 
the  seaward  and  to  then  cross  the  coastline 
between  Sunset  Beach  and  Himtlngton 
Beach  while  proceeding  northward  to  the 
fleld.  A  chart  showing  these  routes  is  en- 
cloeed. Tlius.  the  only  time  when  an  air- 
craft operating  from  Los  Alamltos  will  have 
occasion  to  fly  ovsr  ths  Los  Angeles  area  will 
be  when  it  Is  on  an  Instnunent  flight  plan 
under  the  positive  control  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics controllers  and  proceeding  In  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  of  the  same  con- 
trollers who  are  controlling  all  other  military 
and  civU  aircraft  operating  under  simUar 
flight  plans. 

Relocation  of  certain  naval  air  activities 
to  remote  areas  has  been  suggested  many 
tlmee.  In  moet  of  theee  cases,  espeolaUy 
where  the  facilities  support  Reeerve  activ- 
ities, this  has  not  been  feasible  because  the 
succees  of  ths  Reserve  program  depends  upon 
location  of  facllltlee  which  are  easily  ac- 
eeeslble  to  large  numbers  of  Reeerve  per- 
sonnel who  live  in  the  dtlee  and  because  of 
the  huge  tnveetmenU  In  esutlng  air  eu* 
tlofis  which,  when  they  were  constructed, 
were  well  awsy  from  larger  cities. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Nsvy  Is  acutely 
aware  of  the  hacards  (.nd  othtr  problems  in- 
volved and  will  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  ellmlnau  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OaBBXSOW  NORTOW, 

AatUtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (4<r). 

DarAmcKMT  or  tbm  Am  Foaca, 
Washington,  February  14,  l9St. 
Bon.  Thomas  H.  Kochzl. 
United  States  Senate. 
Dkas  SncATOx  Kucbzl:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  Febru- 
ary S.  19S8.  in  which  you  expressed  concern 
over  the  tragic  midair  collision  that  occurred 
on  the  night  of  February  1,  1958,  over  the  Los 
Angeles  area.    In  addition,  you  requested  m- 
formation  concerning  the  present  intensive 
investigation   being   conducted    by    the   Air 
Force.    I  am  pleased  to  forward  herewith  a 
summary   of   a   prelimmary   report   of    this 
accident. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Air  Force  is 
greatly  concerned  over  any  accident  Involv- 
ing the  loss  of  life  and  we  are  constantly 
striving  to  Improve  the  control  of  military 
aircraft  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
any  populated  areas.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation should  indicate  the  caiises  of 
this  accident.  If  it  U  shown  that  the  Air 
Force  was  in  any  way  at  fault,  you  may  be 
assured  that  positive  action  will  be  taken  to 
preclude,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  incident. 

When  the  final  report  on  this  accident  is 
completed  you  will  be  advised  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  corrective  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

V.  J.  Adduci, 
Colonel,  USAF 
(For  and  In  the  absence  of  Joe  W. 
Kelly.  Major  General,  USAF,  Direc- 
tor, Legislative  Liaison). 

Civn.  Abu>mautxcs  Boabo, 
WASHtNOTON,  February  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kttchki., 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAB  Senatos  KTTcmcL:  The  Interest  and 
concern  refiected  in  your  letter  of  February 
8,  1958,  concerning  the  midair  collision  that 
occurred  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 


An  tnveetlgatlon  of  the  eubject  ooUlsion 
was  promptly  initiated  and  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  military.  Accident  investlgat<»« 
v€  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  have  been 
working  doeely  with  the  mUitary  on  the 
scene  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
air  traffic  rulee  and  air  traflic  control  system 
might  be  involved. 

With  respect  to  your  questions  regarding 
the  extent  to  which  military  aircraft  are 
subject  to  regulations  preecrlbed  by  clvU  au- 
thorities, this  question  Is  answered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act,  sec- 
tions 1  (4).  (14),  (30).  and  610  (a)  (1).  (3), 
(S).  (5).  the  effect  of  which  is  to  exempt 
the  aircraft  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  civil 
regulation  as  regards  standards  for  their 
airworthiness  and  mamtenanoe  and  for  crew 
qualifications,  but  to  place  their  operation 
under  the  air  traflic  r\xles  of  the  Board. 

Hie  Supreme  Cotu^  case  referred  to  by 
you  as  holding  that  military  aircraft  are 
subject  to  civil  control  only  when  no  Army- 
Navy  regulations  to  the  contrary  are  in 
effect,  U  United  States  v.  Causby  (898  U.  8. 
368  ( 1946) ) ,  and  the  reference  is  to  footnote 
a  on  page  268  of  the  Court's  opinion.  No 
such  Issue  was  before  the  Cotut  in  that  eaae 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Court  meant 
to  hold  by  thoee  few  worde  in  the  footnote 
that  Armed  Forces  regulattone  could  over- 
ride the  civil  air  traOe  rules  as  regards  fly- 
ing by  Armed  Forces  aircraft  In  unrestricted 
atrrpace  In  normal  peacetime  operations.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  ease  is  listed  in  the 
Federal  Digest  (a  private  comptlstlon)  as 
though  It  oonttltuted  such  a  holding.  Zn 
any  event,  on  the  epeclflc  question  whether 
the  mlUtary  services  operate  In  accordance 
with  the  air  traffic  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  we  refer  to  the 
letter  Mr.  Donald  Quarlee,  as  spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  wrote  to  you  on 
April  20.  1957,  in  which  this  question  was 
answered  In  the  affirmative. 

In  regard  to  your  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  airplanes  Involved  In  this  col- 
lision were  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  a  single  controller,  evidence 
avaUable  at  this  time  indicates  that  they 
were  not. 

Air  traffic  control  service  utilized  under 
these  circumstances  is  normally  limited  to 
clearing  aircraft  in  and  out  of  the  airspace 
Immediately  surrounding  the  airport.  The 
collision  occurred  approximately  6  minutes 
after  the  aircraft  had  departed  their  respec- 
tlvee  airports  in  clear  weather.  These  air- 
ports are  approximately  6  mUes  apart  and 
preliminary  information  indicates  that  co- 
ordination between  the  two  airport  control 
towers  is  normally  effected  only  when  In- 
strument weather  conditions  exist.  The 
weather  conditions  are  particularly  signlfl- 
cant  since  they  primarily  determine  whether 
the  visual  flight  rules  (VFR)  or  the  instru- 
ment flight  rules  (IFR)  shall  apply.  Air- 
craft operated  VFR  are  operated  under  con- 
ditions in  which  it  is  assumed  that  the 
pilots  are  able  to  see  and  avoid  other  air- 
craft and  reEponslbillty  for  collision  avoid- 
ance falls  on  the  pilot.  Aircraft  operated 
under  IFR  are  operated  under  conditions  In 
which  it  Is  assumed  that  pilots  are  not  able 
to  see  and  avoid  other  aircraft  and  respon- 
sibility for  collision  avoidance  falls  on  air 
traflic  control  in  controlled  airspace.  It  is 
evident  frc»n  early  reports  that  Navy  per- 
sonnel in  the  Lob  Alamltos  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion contrcA  tower  exercised  local  airport 
control  while  the  Navy  aircraft  taxied  out 
and  took  off  from  that  airport.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion tower  controller  at  Long  Beach,  had 
cleared  the  Air  Force  aircraft  to  depart  Long 
Beach  Airport. 

Tour  next  question  Is  whether  the  pUots 
of  military  aircraft,  or  other  members  ot 
the  armed  services,  have  the  right  to  veto 
air-traffic  control  directives.  Pilots  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  cannot  veto  either  the  civU  air 


traflic  rules  or  the  instructloiu  at  alr-traflte 
control  except,  of  course,  to  the  extent  tbat 
every  pilot  is  empowered  to  deviate  from  tbm 
air-trafllc  roles  in  emergeneiee.  Additional- 
ly, certain  discretionary  authority  has  been 
granted  the  military  to  deviate  from  the 
air-traffic  rulee  when  prior  notice  la  given  to 
the  Adminlatrator.  flection  80^  (a)  U  the 
Board's  Air  Traflte  Rules,  as  preeenUy  worded. 
provides  for  an  exemption  of  military  air- 
craft from  the  alr-traflic  rulee  "when  ap- 
propriate military  authority  determines  that 
noncompliance  with  this  part  Is  required  and 
prior  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the  Adminis- 
trator (of  ClvU  Aeronautios) ."  However,  the 
Board  very  recently  amended  eectlon  80.1  (a) 
of  Ita  rxiles,  effective  AprU  ,1,  eo  as  more 
clearly  to  express  its  intent  that  the  mUl- 
tary may  deviate  from  the  alr-traflle  rulee 
without  the  consent  of  ths  Board  only  in 
cases  required  by  "mlUtary  emergency,  on 
current  military  aeoeeslty  eeeentlal  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  BUtee." 

In  regard  to  your  request  for  my  views 
about  the  possible  need  for  more  vlgoroue 
and  rigid  measures  to  eetabllsh  control  at 
flight  operations,  recent  amendments  to  the 
air-traffic  rulee  reflect  the  increasing  em> 
phasis  which  has  been  devoted  to  develop- 
ing and  preeerlbtng  additional  requiremente 
which  serve  this  ptirpose.  For  example,  the 
Board,  in  Pebrttary  1967,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Olvlt  Air  Reffulatlons  wbleta 
eetabllshed  special  operating  rulee  for  aU 
flight  operations  eondueted  In  the  vicinity 
of  major  metropoUtan  airporta.  This  Is 
known  as  the  high  density  aons  rule  and 
requires  ths  observance  of  certain  speed 
limits  and  certain  two-way  radio  conununi- 
cation  requirements.  This  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Adminlstrstor  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics to  designate  such  aones  in  any  area 
where  the  volume  of  traflic  has  been  found 
to  adversely  affect  safety. 

In  addition,  in  the  past  year,  the  Board 
adopted  certain  pilot  vigilance  and  restric- 
tions on  fUght  testing  rules,  Improved  cruis- 
ing altitude  rules,  and  established  the  con- 
tinental control  area.  This  new  area  is  the 
first  step  in  a  comprehensive  plan  being  de- 
veloped in  coordination  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  for  expanded  and 
improved  air-traffic  control  services.  The 
rule  already  adopted  expands  the  area  in 
which  alr-trafflc  control  service  is  provided 
to  all  of  the  airspace  over  the  United  States 
above  24,000  feet.  The  second  phase  of  this 
plcm,  to  be  Implemented  when  the  neoee- 
sary  navigation,  communication,  and  other 
facilities  have  been  InstaUed,  calls  tor  the 
lowering  of  this  all-airspace  control  concept 
to  15,000  feet. 

The  extent  to  which  a  substantially  greater 
number  of  aircraft  can  be  included  in  the 
alr-trafflc  control  system  depends  upon  the 
potential  future  capacity  of  the  system.  For 
the  immediate  fut\u%.  the  regulations  wlU 
continue  to  include  requirements,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  pUot's 
ability  to  observe  and  avoid  other  aircraft 
whUe  operating  in  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions. As  new  and  better  facilities  become^ 
available  and  our  continued  investigation 
makes  it  apparent  that  additional  limita- 
tions or  requirements  are  needed  to  achieve 
the  highest  practical  degree  of  air  safety, 
such  limitations  will  be  promptly  imposed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAKXS  R.  Duanx, 

Chatmutn. 


CARE  IN  DRAPTINa  MUTUAL  SECU- 
RITY LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KUCZHEL.  Mr.  President,  edi- 
torially the  Los  Angeles  Times  yesterday 
made  some  blunt — and  constructive^ 
comments  on  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram which  President  Eisenhower  has 
sent  to  the  Congress. 
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Examples  of  waste  and  incompetence 
In  the  administration  of  the  mutual  se- 
cvirity  program  are  r^rettable.  Some  of 
them  are  incredible. 

In  the  consideration  of  mutual  seciuity 
authorization  legislation  at  this  session, 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  with  care 
set  forth  careful  guidelines  as  to  what 
is  authorized,  and  in  what  manner,  and 
as  to  what  is  not  authorized.  Improper 
administration  has  occurred,  I  believe, 
in  great  part  because  of  imperfect  legis- 
lative guidelines  or,  indeed,  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  guidelines  at  all. 

In  addition,  we  need  the  most  efiSclent 
administrative  personnel  to  handle  this 
legislative   responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  PtxsiDSirr  on  Forxion  An> 

The  President's  earnestly  expressed  wish 
that  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  should 
go  up  and  down  the  land  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple in  the  desperate  necessity  for  foreign  aid 
had  led  some  of  us  to  expect  a  request  for  a 
much  larger  appropriation  than  usual.  But 
In  his  message  yesterday,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
asked  for  no  more  than  he  did  last  year. 

coNGBXss  rrzs  cirr 

But  there  was  a  reason  for  the  urgent  tone 
of  his  message:  Last  year  he  asked  for  a 
little  less  than  $4  biUlon,  as  he  does  now.  but 
Congress  appropriated  only  $2,800,000,000. 
This  year  he  asks  for  $3,942,100,000  as  if  this 
were  the  rockbottom  price.  There  are,  how- 
ever. Senators  and  Representatives  of  both 
parties  who  believe  the  price  can  be  cut,  par- 
ticularly in  appropriations  for  economic  as 
distinguished  from  military  foreign  aid. 

The  President's  tersely  reasoned  sales  talk 
to  Congress — buy  this,  he  says,  or  pay  more 
for  the  alternative  defense  of  isolated  Amer- 
ica— will  unsettle  some  of  the  people  who 
were  firmly  dug  In.  The  fact  is  that  some 
of  the  dlehards  were  somewhat  shaken  in 
advance  by  the  President  and  his  associates 
and  by  the  confused  feeling  of  insecurity 
evoked  by  Russian  rockets.  Congressional  re- 
action up  to  this  point  has  been  to  spend 
eagerly  and  hopefviUy. 

COtTNTEXMEASTTBES 

If  the  President's  premises  are  granted  his 
case  for  foreign  aid  is  pretty  good.  The  re- 
quests are  based  on  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  almost  old  enough  to  be  traditional  and 
consistent.  It  assumes  that  the  Communists 
are  bent  on  conquering  the  world  with  any 
available  means  and  that  we  ravmt  counter 
their  fire  with  a  backfire  of  o\ir  own.  It  is  not 
a  passive  policy  or  simply  a  policy  of  defense; 
It  Is  a  policy  of  action  and  reaction.  It  hasnt 
pacified  the  world  but  It  has — so  far — ^pre- 
vented the  Communists  from  conquering  a 
much  larger  part  of  It. 

If  one  is  to  argue  against  foreign  aid.  one 
must  go  to  the  premises,  not  to  the  requests 
for  appropriations.  There  1b  an  assumption 
in  our  policy  that  the  Communist  pressure 
will  continue  more  or  less  ponstant  and  that 
OMx  counterpressure  can  for  this  reason  be 
planned  in  advance.  Some  foreign-aid  pro- 
ponents seem  so  sxire  of  this  that  they  want 
Congress  to  appropriate  not  from  year  to 
year  but  on  the  long  term. 

Perhaps  we  should  expect  cold  war  of  fairly 
even  temperature  for  decades.  But  no  com- 
mander, as  Mr.  Elsenhower  would  tell  us, 
dares  repose  the  fortimes  of  a  compaign  In 
a  single  plan,  that  la,  to  assume  the  enemy 
will  move  In  only  one  way.  Moreover,  there 
have  bean  some  small  signs  that  the  enemy 


Is  planning  a  countermarch  that  would  affect 
the  position  of  s<Mue  of  the  pins  on  bur  war 
map.  ( 

Premier  Bulganln's  \miuual  and  persistent 
correspondence  with  President  Elsenhower  is 
hard  to  parse  in  the  common  grammar  of  the 
cold  war.  The  Russian  passivity  duflng  the 
Egyptian-Syrian  wedding  ceremoniei  is  an- 
other curious  circumstance.  There;  should 
have  been  more  dancing  at  that  kiuptlal. 
Subtle  changes,  hard  to  explain,  seetn  to  be 
occiirring  in  the  relations  of  the  European 
satellites  and  the  "mother  countryi"  And 
Just  before  President  Elsenhower  dispatched 
the  message  to  Congress,  the  Red  jChlnese 
announced  they  were  wlthdrawltig  their 
troops  from  Korea,  where  our  fcwelgi^ald  has 
been  urgent  and  costly. 

COLO    WAX   CHANGES 

Such  stirring  may  presage  cold  war 'changes 
that  will  call  for  great  revisions  in  military 
foreign  aid.  There  may  have  to  be  more 
Of  It.  there  may  need  to  be  less.  Sven  Mr. 
Dulles  cant  really  know.  j 

In  his  plea  for  economic  and  techaical  aid 
for  the  undeveloped  countries,  whlchjls  much 
less  than  the  military  aid  asked  jfor.  the 
President  makes  his  best  case  and  the  one 
which  could  have  the  widest  appeal  t©  Ameri- 
cans. Spreading  oiur  know-bow  and  4ur  faith 
in  self-help  is  a  congenial  activity  to  most 
of  us.  The  opposition  to  this  kind  o^  foreign 
aid,  and  occasionally  the  open  disgust  with  It, 
rises  from  its  administration. 

If  we  are  going  to  stay  in  this  business  of 
Improving  the  world  materially,  we  must  ac- 
quire a  corps  of  civil  servants  who  know 
how  to  carry  the  word.  We  need  su<^  people 
quite  as  much  as  we  need  scientists  a^d  engi- 
neers. The  waste  and  blundering  in  this 
«rea  of  foreign  aid  is  due  to  the  i^iorance, 
crassness,  even  the  deceit  of  the  carelessly  re- 
cruited bureaucrats  who  go  abroad  to  spend 
and  teach,  far  enough  away  to  hide  their 
mistakes  and  their  offenses  against  the  for- 
eign peoples  tmtll  It  is  too  late  t4  correct 
the  first  or  punish  the  latter. 


Febr  uary  SI 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEK  FREE 
TRADE.  FREE  IMMIGRATIO|fI.  AND 
WORLD  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.ia  great 
editor,  Mr.  E.  F.  Tompkins,  of  wie  New 
York  Journal-American,  has  wrliten  five 
important  articles  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  free  trade,  fret  immi- 
gration, and  world  government. . 

The  first  article  is  entitled  "Imported 
Dangers,"  and  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal-American  on  February  4. 
The  second  article,  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  is  entitled  "The  Purpose  of 
Tariffs."  The  third  article,  published 
on  February  11.  is  entitled  "Killing  Our 
Industries."  The  fourth  artlcl^,  pub- 
lished on  February  13.  is  entitlejd  "Free 
Trade  Approach."  The  fifth  article, 
which  was  published  on  Februafy  18.  is 
entitled  "A  Form  of  Protection. 


lary  II 

•MflTI 


rXXX  TRADK  NOT  A  SZFAKATX  EN 

Mr.  President,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
me,  Mr.  Tompkins  stated :  | 

The  free-trade  movement  Is  not'  a  sepa- 
rate entity.  It  is  related  in  this  country  to 
the  opposition  to  immigration  regulations. 
and  both  by  adoption  or  devolution  lire  parts 
of  the  world  government  movemeni. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday,  ^ne  28, 
1952. 1  said  on  the  Senate  floor — end  my 
remarks  were  reprinted  under  lihe  title 
"Free  Economic  System  Versus  i  Fabian 
Socialistic  Program": 

Mr.  President,  the  international  Socialism 
plan  calls  for — 


mous  con- 
which  I 
written  by 


(a)  Reduction  of  all  barriers  t^  the  flow  of 
International  trade.  i 

(b)  Access  to  raw  materials  jof  aU  sorts 
for  all  nations. 

(c)  Access  to  markets  for  all  nations. 

(d)  A  world  organization  thijough  which 
the  nations  can  share  freely  in  {the  supplies 
and  the  markets  of  the  world. 

At  that  time,  I  also  said: 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  6n\j  one  re*> 
suit  and  only  one  flnid  solution  if  these 
objectives  are  allowed  to  obtain.land  that  is, 
of  course,  the  leveling  of  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  of  Asnerira  with 
the  sweatshop-labor  nations  of  t>he  world. 

nVS  AXTICLXS   BT  X.   7.  TO: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  una; 
sent  that  the  five  articles 
have  referred,  which  were 
the  distinguished  editor,  E.  FJ  Tompkins, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  jthe  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Journal- Unerican  of 

February  4.  1958) 

Unicakimo  Amesica:  iMPoarxi  Damoxis 

(By  E.  P.  Tompkins] 

President  Truman  startled  tie  Nation  In 
1948  with  his  point  4.  a  progn^m  for  non- 
military  foreign  economic  aid.    ' 

The  Eisenhower  adminlstratloki  now  has  a 
point  4  of  Its  own  which  Is  ah  ideological 
counterpart  of  the  Truman  coticept — point 
4  in  the  President's  state-of-thehUnlon  mes- 
sage advocated  mutual  trade. 

The  Truman  plank  called  for  an  Immense 
distribution  of  American  resourdes  to  develop 
the  bfw:kward  areas  of  the  wor|d — a  multl- 
bllUon-dollar  process  with  no  terminal  date. 
The  Eisenhower  phrase  "mut\ial  trade"  is 
actually  a  euphemism  for  ui^lateral  free 
trade.  And  the  demonstrated  effect  of  free 
trade  Is  to  deliver  to  competitive  foreign 
products  our  domestic  market,  on  which  our 
industries,  and  our  standards  df  labor,  and 
living  depend.  1 

Closely  related  to  the  free-lrade  Ides  Is 
the  persistent  campaign  to  Uberallze  our  Im- 
migration statutes.  In  its  inception  and 
temporary  aspects,  this  contlnviing  effort  la 
actuated  by  altruistic  motives.  Civil  respon- 
sibility requires,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  a  proposed  poUf  y  be  consid- 
ered. And  even  a  cursory  examination  of 
worldwide  ethnic  trends  brings  If  orth  a  dual 
warning: 

1.  This  country,  with  an  explosive  increase 
in  native-born  population  ovei^rowdlng  its 
schools  and  highways,  cannot  t-ecelve.  year 
upon  year,  millions  of  new  inhsfcltants  from 
elsewhere;  I 

2.  An  open-door  immigration  i>olicy,  which 
is  a  one-world  objective,  must  eventuate  in 
a  vast  Increase  In  inunlgratlon  which  possi- 
bly could  sweU  owe  ix>pulatlon,  faster  tlian 
our  labor  market  could  absorb  ^. 

OHoer  Towirs 
This   two-sided   question — free   trade   and 
unlimited   inunlgratlon — must   be   surveyed 
from  two  directions: 

(a)  An  Imported  competitive  product  nec- 
essarily displaces  an  American  pfoduct  in  the 
domestic  market,  thus  displacing  American 
labor.  Large-scale  importation  of  competi- 
tive commodities  may  displace  whole  Indus- 
tries, such  as  textiles,  and  make  ghost  towns 
out  of  one-industry  or  slngler-plant  com- 
munities. The  only  way  for  iinprotected  in- 
dustries to  combat  alien  competition  In  the 
home  market  is  by  reducing  prices;  and 
American  prices  cannot  be  reduced  without 
reducing  American  wages.  | 

(b)  In  a  coxintry  as  heavily  settled  and 
highly  developed  as  this  country  has  become, 
with  permanent  or  frlctlonal  unemployment 


of  some  3  million  persons,  in  such  a  country, 
even  limited  immigration  tends  to  displace 
native-bom  workers,  since  inunigrants  need 
Jobe.  Large-scale  inunlgratlon  would  create 
large-scale  vmemployment  pools,  with  mil- 
lions of  idle  workers  on  reUef  doles. 

Unfortunately,  relatively  few  of  our  poli- 
ticians and  publicists  apprehend  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  mutual  trade  and  liberal 
immigration.  It  Is  thne  they  did,  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  retain  its  national  char- 
acter and  fullflU  its  manifest  destiny  In  the 
leadership  of  mankind. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Journal- American  of 
February  6.  19S8] 

Job  iNstrxANCx:  Thx  Puxposx  or  Taxxtts 
(By  E.  P.  Tompkins) 

Is  the  United  States  to  become  a  free- 
trade  country — the  only  one  In  the  world? 

Are  we  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges  of  a 
sirstem  which  for  obarly  150  years  shielded 
the  American  home  market  from  destructive 
invasion   by  low-wage  alien  competition? 

Do  we  want  to  import  unemployment 
under  an  illusion  of  improving  foreign  eco- 
nomic conditions? 

Should  we  internationalize  our  resources 
and  means  of  livelihood? 

These  are  questions  that  Congress  tnuat 
answer  in  paf^ing  upon  the  administration's 
point  4 — its  mutual-trade  program. 

The  issue  occurs  in  this  form : 

Constitutionally,  all  revenue  measures,  in- 
cluding tariffs,  must  originate  In  Congress. 
But  the  last  protective  tariff  schedule  was 
passed  in  1930.  In  1934,  Congress  passed  a 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  permitting 
the  State  Department  to  reduce  tariff  rates 
by  making  deals  with  foreign  countries,  with- 
out reference  to  Congress.  For  several  years, 
this  has  been  done  through  an  unsanctioned 
Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) ,  under  which  the  State  Department 
has  reduced  the  Congressional  tariff  wall  by 
70  percent. 

The  administration's  point  4  asks  Con- 
gress ( 1 )  to  extend  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
for  6  years,  with  authority  to  reduce  our  re- 
maining tariffs  by  25  percent;  and  (2)  to 
vote  the  United  States  into  an  international 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation  (OTC), 
thereby  sanctioning  OATT. 

In  this  controversy,  the  voice  of  history 
speaks  loudly  on  the  side  of  protectionism. 

•'The  Tariff  Act  of  1789."  says  Encyclopedia 
Brltannlca.  "was  the  first  legislative  measure 
passed  by  the  United  States  •  •  •  The 
spirit  of  the  act  of  1789  was  protective." 

Since  then,  several  tariff  laws  have  been 
enacted  over  the  opposition  of  free-trade 
theorists. 

Consequently,  under  the  policy  adopted 
169  years  ago,  the  high-wage  American  home 
market  was  developed — a  domestic  free- 
trade  area,  guarded  from  low-wage  foreign 
competition  in  vulnerable  industries  by  sxiit- 
able  import  duties. 

The  administration  program  contemplates 
the  final  leveling  of  otir  protective  tariff 
system  within  5  years.  This  obviously  im- 
plies American  unemplojrment  and  a  debase- 
ment of  American  wages  in  some  industrial 


trade  program — because  of  the  great  damage 
inflicted  upon  American  Industries  and 
American  emplojrment  by  tariff  reductions 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
which  the  administration  wants  to  contlniie. 

One  ImperUed  industry  is  mining. 

Congress  and  the  Tariff  Commission  have 
had  from  this  Industry  numerous  appeals 
for  relief.  Mining  may  seem  to  be  a  small 
segment  of  our  economy,  but,  according  to 
the  Interior  Department  in  1957,  when  out- 
put was  declining  becaxise  of  low  wage  for- 
eign competition,  total  production  of  our 
mines  amounted  to  $18.3  billion. 

"Problems  of  the  Nation's  mining  indus- 
tries." the  Congressional  Quarterly  says, 
"although  limited  to  a  relatively  small  area 
of  the  country,  are  assuming  the  stattis  of  a 
major  issue." 

In  fact,  19  States  are  Included  in  the 
small  area,  and  the  metals  principally  in- 
volved are  listed  as  strategic  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Senator  Bible  of  Nevada  recently  completed 
an  inspection. 

"At  no  time  in  recent  history."  he  reported, 
"has  the  mining  industry  of  otir  country  been 
in  such  a  precarious  position.  •  •  •  Most  of 
the  mines  in  America  are  closed,  or  their  pro- 
duction curtailed  untU  they  are  practically 
in  a  standby  basis." 

Market  ttatistics  support  the  finding. 

Copper  Is  an  indispensable  material  in 
many  mantifactures.  The  big  Phelps-Dodge 
Corp.  has  reduced  Its  domestic  copper  pro- 
duction four  times,  to  a  total  of  22  percent, 
since  October  1956. 

THXXAT  TO  BCONOMT 

"The  industry  now  feels."  it  reports,  "that 
foreign  copper  imports  are  a  threat  to  the 
economy  of  domestic  producers." 

A  bUl  has  been  Jointly  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress by  14  Senators  and  13  Representatives 
to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on  copper  Imports 
that  would  offset  ruinous  tariff  reductloiis 
made  by  the  State  Department  tmder  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Other  metamc  Industries  are  in  slmUar  or 
worse  plights. 

In  2  years.  719  out  of  720  tungsten  mines 
have  been  shut  down,  while  lead  and  zinc 
production  has  hit  a  new  low  because  of  the 
great  influx  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
metals. 

Without  these  domestic  metals,  the  na- 
tional defense  would  be  maimed  in  war,  and 
the  gfpst  automotive  industry  might  cease 
In  time  of  peace. 

Congress  and  the  Tariff  Coounlssion  know 
of  many  other  Industries,  including  textiles 
and  fisheries,  impaired  by  low  tariffs. 

All  this  grows  out  of  the  free-trade  theory 
that  international  commerce  can  be  magni- 
fied by  abandoning  the  American  tariff 
system. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Journal- American  of 
Febniary   13.   1958] 

WOBLO    GOVBUrSCXNT:     TIOX-TBAOX    Afpkoach 


Within  the  same  6-year  period.  Western 
EurojM  Is  to  establish  a  common  market — a 
free-trade  area  of  its  own  comparable  in 
population  to  the  American  home  market, 
which  will  be  girded  by  tariff  walls  to  protect 
European  industry  and  employnxent  from 
American  competition. 

Thus  Europe  is  adopting  the  very  policy 
that  we  are  asked  to  abandon. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal-American 
of  February  11.  1968] 

Fbb-Tiaoi  VntuB:  Khximo  Oua  Indubtub 
(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 
Congress  faces  a  bitter  controversy  over 
the   administration's   point   4 — its    mutual 


(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  advocates 
of  world  government  supporting  the  admin- 
istration's point  4 — its  tariff-wrecking  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  and  the  compan- 
ion project  for  United  States  membership 
in  an  international  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation  (OTC). 

International  free  trade  would  be  an  early 
objective  of  a  world  legislature  seeking  to 
eliminate  economic,  political,  military,  and 
ethnic  boundaries.  Point  4  is  obviously  a 
free-trade  program — whence  it  is  a  vestibule 
to  world  government.    For — 

Overt  establishment  of  world  government, 
by  a  single  action,  might  be  impossible.  But 
world  government  can  be  brought  about  In 
stealthy  stages,  one  at  a  time.  Accordingly, 
Atlantic  Union — a  world  government  move- 
ment with  some  Congressional  backing — rep- 


resents a  gradual  process.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
convert  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) into  a  regional  supergovemment. 
which  would  provide  a  foundation,  both  po- 
Utlcal  and  mUltary.  for  denationalized  global 
rule.  Similarly,  an  OTC.  in  conjimction  with 
otir  Trade  Agreements  Act,  would  comprise 
a  form  of  internationalized  economic  domin- 
ion, more  widely  scaled  than  NATO,  which 
could  be  merged  into  a  world  government 
with  miUtary  and  political  attributes. 

The  American  people  are  insufficiently 
aware  of  the  progress  already  nutde  toward 
economic  supergovemment. 

The  process  began  in  1934  when  a  depres- 
sion-scared and  economically  misinformed 
Congress  gave  the  New  Deal  its  original  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  That  meas- 
ure authorized  the  State  Department  to  re- 
duce American  tariffs,  which  had  been  flixed 
by  Congress,  through  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  other  countries. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  generalize  the 
whole  procedure  was  made  at  a  Habana  con- 
ference which  produced  a  world  charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization  (ITO). 
The  charter  was  denounced  at  Washington  as 
a  Marxist  instrument  and  was  thereafter 
ignored  by  Congress. 

Next,  OATT  (Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  was  set  up,  under  State  Depart- 
ment leadership,  as  a  substitute  for  the  dis- 
credited ITO. 

Congress  has  likewise  refused  to  recognize 
OATT.  Nonetheless,  tariff-reduction  sessions 
of  OATT  have  been  held  in  Europe,  with  the 
United  States  making  heavy  tariff  conces- 
sions to  groups  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
guise  of  agreements. 

All  GATT  meetings  are  secret  and  the  rec- 
ords are  impounded. 

And  now  comes  the  proposed  Organization 
for  Trade  Cooperation  as  a  substitute  for  ITO 
and  a  police  agency  for  GATT. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Journal- American  of 
FelHruary  18. 1958] 

IMKIGBATION  LAWS :  A  FOKM  OF  PBOTBCXTOIT 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

Opposition  to  tariffs  is  frequently  con- 
joined with  opposition  to  immigration  legis- 
lation. 

In  fact,  the  conjunction  Is  expressed  in  a 
political  slogan  of  Marxist  origin — "Free 
movement  of  goods  and  persons  everywhere." 

The  composite  idea  confronts  Congress  In 
two  separate  propositions.  One  proposal  Is 
the  administration's  point  IV  program  for 
free  trade.  The  other  is  its  recommendation 
that  the  selective  immigration  law  be  lib- 
eralized. And  both  are  of  prime  -impor- 
tance, for  tariffs  and  Inunlgratlon  restrictions 
have  the  same  purpose — the  protection  of 
American  Jobs. 

Of  the  two  proposals,  the  second  is  the 
more  dangerous,  since  it  ImpUes  a  perma- 
nent abandonment*  of  Immigration  limita- 
tions at  the  very  time  when  vast  and  un- 
precedented population  pressures,  abroad  and 
at  home,  are  making  such  limitations  most 
necessary. 

Competent  students  of  the  demographic 
problem  are  wondering  today  If  the  United 
States  has  the  area  and  resources  to  sup- 
port the  native-b(H7i  population  that  will  be 
aun,  and  to  maintain  o\ir  standards  of  liv- 
ing, a  few  years  from  now.  even  if  immigra- 
tion were  abolished  entirely. 

Last  August,  on  the  basis  of  official  sta- 
tistics, n.  S.  World  &  World  Report  presented 
an  analysis  of  otu"  domestic  situation. 

In  only  18  years,  it  said,  this  country  wlU 
have  a  population  increase  of  60  million 
persons — an  increase  greater  than  the  present 
populations  of  the  British  Isles,  Ftanoe. 
West  Germany,  Italy  or  Spain.  Our  1075 
population  wUl  be  227  million,  without  im- 
migration. 
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At  tb0  aama  time,  world  population  Is 
■welling  etui  mere  amaslngly.  acccrdlng  to  a 
United  Nations  surrey. 

In  4  years  (1961-65)  world  population  grew 
from  ajil».000,000  to  2.691.000,000.  Tbe  in- 
crease alone — 172  million — exceeded  the  pres- 
ent population  of  the  United  States. 

World  population  will  be  more  than  8  bil- 
lion In  10  years;  unless  checked.  It  will  be  6 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  century,  and  13 
billion  In  the  year  2060. 

The  biggest  growth  is  tn  overpopiilated, 
underdeveloped  regions,  where  few  people 
are  enjoying  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
where  the  poor  may  be  growing  ever  poorer. 

"Unfortunately."  the  U.  N.  bulletin  com- 
mented, "rapid  popxilation  growth  Itself 
hinders  programs  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment in  those  areas." 

All  this  presages  vast  mi^^tlons  in  a  near 
future  from  overpopiilated  continents,  if 
the  migrants  can  find  places  to  go;  and^ 
hundreds  of  millions  of  them  will  want  to 
come  into  this  country,  which  itself  is  be- 
coming densely  crowded. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  must  rig- 
orously maintain  the  principle  of  selective 
and  restrictive  Immigration  and  restore  the 
protective-tarill  system — otherwise,  the  so- 
cialistic Idea  of  free  movement  of  goods  and 
persons  will  simply  alienize  America  Instead 
of  Americanizing  aliens. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimoua  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  letter,  dated  February  18.  1958,  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Tompkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Nsw  Tone  Journal-Amcucan. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  February  18. 1958. 
Hod.  Uborcx  W.  Malonc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
DzAR  Sekatos:  I  acknowledge  with  sincere 
thanks  your  letter  of  February  6. 

It  relates  to  an  editorial  article  published 
In  the  Joiimal  American  on  February  6.  Ac- 
tually, that  article  was  1  of  6  on  tariffs:  at- 
tached Is  a  reproduction  of  all  5. 

The  essential  point  which  seems  to  be  over- 
looked generally,  and  which  I  think  you  can 
emphasize,  is  this : 

The  free-trade  movement  Is  not  a  separate 
entity.    It  is  related  in  this  covmtry  to  the 
opposition  to   Immigration  regulations,   and 
both  by  adoption  or  devolution  are  parts  of. 
the  world  government  movement. 

Free  traders  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
have  become  passengers  on  a  Marxist  band- 
wagon. They  are  confused  by  their  own  spe- 
cial interests  and  an  agreeable  international 
eooncnnic  philosophy  which  really  belongs  to 
their  sociological  enemies. 

Advocates  of  more  liberal  immigration  pol- 
icies are  concerned  about  temporary  dis- 
tresses in  other  countries  and  are  unwilling 
or  unable  to  look  ahead  for  25  to  50  years 
with  resiiect  to  this  country. 

What  we  need  Is  an  American  policy,  com- 
prising (a)  a  protective  tariff  system,  and 
(b)  selective  and  restrictive  Inunigratlon 
laws.  The  combination  wil  keep  vm  from 
Importing  mass  unemployment  and  an  ex- 
cessive unasslmilable  population,  and  from 
being  merged  In  w<»'ld  government. 

If  you  accept  these  ideas,  and  can  popu- 
larize them,  you  may  be  called  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Sincerely. 

E.  F.  TOlCPKIMS. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
print to  which  I  have  referred  shows 
that  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  that 


occasion.  I  also  said — as  appears  4t  page 
37  of  the  reprint:  j 

FRXX  TKAOX  AMD  nCXX  iMKIGRATIOBr 

It  Is  an  interesting  situation  to  flmd  Con- 
gress overriding  the  President's  vetq  of  the 
immigration  bill,  which  restricts  thej  impor- 
tation of  labor,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
same  Ckmgress  is  in  accord  with  tUe  trade 
agreement  policy,  which  Imports  chfap  raw 
materials  to  break  down  our  price  Ifvel  and 
take  away  Jobs  from  our  own  worker^. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  yteterday 
voted  to  override  the  President's  veto,  be- 
caiiee  he  is  against  importation  of  large  num- 
bers of  cheap  foreign  labor  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  votes 
against  free  trade,  which  brings  products  of 
those  same  people  into  this  country  to  com- 
pete with  the  higher  wage  standard  af  living 
of  American  workers.  I 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada  ^as  said 
many  times  that  one  cazmot  consistently 
vote  for  free  trade  and  vote  agal|iat  free 
immigration. 

I  commend  this  series  of  fine  articles 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  anqHouse 
for  study  and  reflection.  j 

Members  of  Congress  must  realize  that 
this  pincers  movement  to  destroy  our 
workingmen  and  investors  is  of  many 
parts — only  one  of  which  is  presented 
to  Congress  at  a  time. 


RACIAL  rNTEGRA-nON  IN 
SCHOOLS 


•:he 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preslclent,  in 
this  afternoon's  edition  of  the  Wishing- 
ton  Evening  Star  there  appears  an  As- 
sociated Press  news  article,  date^ned  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  under  the  headline 
"Little  Rock  Asks  Court  To  Suspfnd  In- 
tegration." 

The   article   reports   that   the 
Rock  School  Board  has  asked  tt 
eral  district  court  to  permit  it 
pend  racial  integration  at  Cent 
School. 

Mr.  President,  the  folly  of  foi 
cial  integration  has  been  clearlt  dem- 
onstrated. I 

I  hope  the  Federal  district  coirt  will 
realize  now  that  it  was  wrong  latt  Sep- 
tember In  Insisting  on  immediate  com- 
pliance with  its  integration  order. 

I  hope,  too,  that  the  adminl^ratlon 
in  Washington  has  learned  that  the  use 
of  Federal  troops  for  local  polise  duty 
can  only  stir  up  bitterness  and  h-esent- 
ment.  [ 

At  a  later  date,  I  shall  hav4  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  on  the  [senate 
floor.  The  action  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration in  this  matter  was  illegal 
and  irrational.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie  ar- 
ticle from  the  Evening  Star  be  Included 
in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the]  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecort, 
as  follows: 

XirtTLB  Rock  Asks  Cottht  To  Sixak'ENi) 

IMTKOUTIOIT  T 

Ltttlx  Rock.  Ark.,  February  21. — The  city 
school  board  asked  a  Federal  covirt  yesterday 
to  suspend  racial  integration  at  Central  wigh 
SchooL 

A  strongly  worded  petition  r4que8ted 
United  Stat«s  District  Coxul;  to  stay  i  n  order 


that  allowed  9  Negro  students  fo  enter  the 
previously  all-white  school  isst  IJall. 

The  petition  virtually  said  that  opposition 
to  integration  had  made  nonnal  school  con- 
ditions at  Central  High  impossit>le.  It  said 
the  school  district,  in  its  respect  for  the  law 
of  the  land,  was  "left  standing  alOne,  the  vic- 
tim of  extraordinary  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  State  government  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.'t 

TKRMS  or  STTSPEMSIONT 

Suspension  of  the  board's  inte^atlon  plan, 
which  was  put  into  effect  und^  the  pro- 
tection of  Federal  troops  last!  September, 
was  asked  untU: 

1.  There  Is  a  clear  definition  of' the  concept 
"all  deliberate  speed"  in  the  U^ilted  States 
Supreme  Court's  1964  nillng  od  school  de- 
segregation. I 

2.  There  are  effective  legal  prticedures  by 
which  the  schools  can  be  Integrated  without 
Impairment  of  the  q\iality  of  the]  educational 
program. 

BZXIXS  or  CI.ASHSS 

A  series  of  racial  clashes  has  occurred  at 
Central  High  in  recent  months  and  lilnnle 
Jean  Brown,  one  of  the  Negro  pupils,  was  ex- 
pellea  from  the  Bchool  last  Monday  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  semester.        j 

Minnie  Jean,  who  plans  to  enller  an  Inter- 
racial school  In  New  York  Ctly,)  la  the  only 
Negro  either  expelled  or  suspendetl  over  racial 
incidents.  Several  whites  hav^  been  sus- 
pended. I 

Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus  said  lasi  night  that 
he  approved  the  board's  action.    [ 

VlrgU  T.  Blossom,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  said  the  status  of  the  S^egroes  now 
attending  2,000-pupll  Central  fflgh  remains 
tmchanged  pending  possible  eoy^  action. 

United  States  District  Judge]  Ronald  N. 
Davies,  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  holds  Jurisdiction 
in  the  integration  case.  Judge!  Davies  en- 
joined Governor  Faubiis  last  fallj  from  inter- 
fering with  Integration  and  rejected  an 
earlier  school  board  request  for  a  stay  in  the 
integration  order. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  If ONDAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pijesident,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ. I 

The  motion  was  agreed  toj  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  im- 
der  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday.  February  24,  1958,  a^  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21  (legislative  day  of 
February  19),  1958: 

OoasT  AMD  Gkodric  Su^vsr 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent   Appointment 


Coast  and 


to  the  grades  indicated  in  the 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Clifford  W.  Tupper. 

To  be  ensign* 
Edward  R.  Babenco       Harold  E.  ICcCaU 
Anders  E.  Beyer  Wayne  L.  |ilobley 

Glenn  DeGroot  Gordon  N.iOrr 

Martin  T.  Egan  John  S.  Scarborough 

David  L.  Kelley  Arthur  B.  ^tark.  Jr. 

Iir  THs  Ant  Tomcm  ' 

Tlie  officers  named  hosln  for  4pp<tetment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  offlders  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force  under  tiie  provisions 
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of  section  8351.  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1964 : 

To  be  major  general* 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  A.  Shoop,  AO341066, 

California  Air  National  Guard. 

CX)1.  Emanuel  Schifanl,  AO663100,  Mew 
Mezloo  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Sdsel  O.  Clark.  AO10O9453,  Ohio 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  John  U.  Campbell.  A035S783,  Nebras- 
ka Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Alma  G.  Winn.  A02e447e.  Utah  Air 
National  Guard. 


Col.  Frank  A.  Bailey.  AOft2934S.  Arkansas 
Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  Holt  Atherton.  Ap43007e.  Texas  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  John  P.  Glfford.  AOM9301,  Texmeaee 
Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  Charles  H.  DuBoU,  Jr..  A0429378,  Mis- 
souri Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  George  R.  Doster,  Jr.,  AOSlSeOS,  Ala- 
bama Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  John  H.  Gibson.  A0398256,  Tennessee 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Charles  W.  Sweeney,  AOi30633,  Mas- 
sachusetts Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Philip  E.  Tukey,  Jr.,  A0393591,  Maine 
Air  National  Guard. 


Ool.  Bernard  M.  Davey,  AOe01858.  Georgia 
Air  National  Guard. 

Ool.  James  C.  Ortaard.  AOtt6182,  Gteorgla 
Air  National  Guard. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  ouiflrmed  by 
the  Senate  February  21  (leglslatiTe  day 
of  February  19) ,  1958: 

DisTBicT  or  OoLxnau 

Harold  A.  Kertz,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Conuniselon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  90, 
1959. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


Senrke  Rendered  by  tkc  DAY 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTER 

OP   MICBIOAjr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  21, 1958 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoircRKSsiONAL  Rscoro  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  relative  to  service  ren- 
dered by  the  DAV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

STATKlCXirr  BT  SCNATOa  POTTXa 

As  a  life  member  of  the  DAV,  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  following  statements  In  the 
editorial  in  tbe  January  30,  1958,  Issue  of 
Its  official  publication: 

**We  also  say  adlos  to  the  DAV  semi- 
monthly and  its  S7  years  of  service  to  the 
DAV  and  to  America's  disabled  veterans  and 
bid  welcome  and  success  to  the  DAV  Monthly 
and  its  1958  news  policy.  Our  paper  is  being 
changed  to  12  Issues  a  year  in  place  of  the 
22  of  the  past  for  several  reasons,  including 
economy." 

Particularly  significant  were  the  expres- 
sions "Its  87  years  of  service  to  the  DAV  and 
to  America's  disabled  veterans"  and  "for 
sevCTal  reasons.  Including  economy."  Why 
should  economy  need  to  be  a  primary 
reason  for  such  change,  in  view  of  Its  long 
period  of  service  since  Its  formation  in  1930. 
which  has  so  substantially  benefited  aU  of 
America's  compensated  disabled  veteran*^ 
some  2  million — and  their  dependents. 

All  social-minded  and  patriotic  Americans 
should  be  concerned  about  any  diminlsh- 
ment  of  the  DAV  rehabilitation  service  pro- 
gram, as  repeatedly  emphasised  by  various 
Congressmen  In  their  statements  In  the 
Congressional  Racoao,  as  follows: 

"Americans  who  help  to  provide  seetirlty 
for  America's  disabled  defenders  thereby  help 
to  provide  security  for  America."  (Senator 
Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Washington.  July  17, 
1941.) 

"Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves and  getting  the  help  of  the  Nation 
for  those  who  need  help— a  big  dlvldend- 
pajring  Investment  In  real  Americanism — is 
the  self-appointed  task  of  the  DAV."  (Rep- 
resentative Andrew  Edmlston,  of  West  ^^- 
ginla,  September  24,  1942.) 

"Seeing  to  it  that  America's  disabled  war 
veterans  are  adequately  provided  for  Is  a 
big  investment  In  the  futiire  patrlotisin  of 


our  jrouth.  Providing  adequately  for  the 
Nation's  defenders  Is  an  Investment  in  patri- 
otism which  brings  huge  dividend  returns  to 
every  oonununity,  to  every  State,  and  to  our 
country."  (Representative  Raymond  S. 
Springer,  of  Indiana.  May  27,  1943.) 

"By  promoting  and  providing  lor  the  wel- 
fare of  America's  disabled  defenders  and 
their  dependents  we  thereby  help  to  pro- 
mote, protect,  and  preserve  America  and  its 
democratic  institutions.  (Representative 
Tbomas  E.  Mastin,  of  Iowa,  July  7,  1943.) 

"It  Is  significant  to  remember,  I  believe. 
that  an  important  factor  in  our  all-out  war 
efforts  is  for  America  adequately  to  provide 
for  its  present  defenders,  and  their  depend- 
ents, as  well  as  for  Its  disabled  defenders  and 
their  dependents."  (Representative  Oveston 
BaooKs.  of  Louisiana.  December  14,  1943.) 

"The  determination  of  the  DAV  to  see  to 
It  that  America's  disabled  veterans  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  should  be  supported 
as  a  public  Investment  in  the  future  patri- 
otism of  our  youth,  and  Is  practical  patriotism 
which  brings  huge  humanitarian  and  finan- 
cial dividends  to  every  conununity,  to  every 
State,  and  to  our  country."  (Representative 
Walter  Q.  Andrews,  of  New  York,  May  9, 
1944.) 

"It  U  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans that  the  fight  for  justice  must  be  made 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  their  youth 
and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health  in 
our  country's  most  hazardous  occupation,  its 
military  and  naval  services  during  time  of 
war."  (Representative  Joe  Starnes,  of  Ala- 
bama. June  23.   1944.) 

"Active  servicemen,  discharged  veterans, 
and  the  dependents  of  veterans,  have  the 
privilege  of  requesting  needed  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  service  officers  of  the 
several  C<Migresslonal  chartered  service  or- 
ganizations: The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans— referred  to  as  the  DAV — which  Is 
composed  exclusively  of  American  cltlsens 
who  have  been  either  woxinded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  while  serving  honorably 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  some  country  allied  with  it,  during 
time  of  war."  (Representative  John  Ijbin- 
BKi.  of  Michigan,  June  23,  1944.) 

"Only  through  the  active  support  of  civic, 
business,  and  social  leaders  can  the  DAV 
realize  the  fvill  success  of  its  hunuui  and 
economic  reconstruction  program  on  behalf 
of  oxir  disabled  ex-servicemen."  (Senator 
AuacAMBxa  Wn.rr,  of  Wlsconsm,  July  2, 1945.) 

"Americans  who  have  sacrificed  their  bod- 
lee  cr  their  health  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  Uving,  deserve  richly  an  opportunity 
for  themselves  to  live  a  normal  American 
Ufe."  (Senator  Bdwln  C.  Johnson,  of  Colo- 
rado,  November  6,  IMS.) 

"The  welfare  of  Amoica's  disabled  defend- 
ers Is  inevitably  linked  with  our  coxmtry's 
future    welfare   and    security,    because    our 


country's  potential  future  war  veterans 
wiU  naturally  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  our  Nation  enables  Its  disabled  war 
veterans  to  become  useful  civilians."  (RepK 
resentatlve  Chaxues  E.  Binmrt,  of  Flmlda. 
May  29,  1956.) 

"Mr.  Si>eaker,  Americans  who  are  grateful 
for  the  sacrtflces  of  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders, of  parts  of  their  bodies  or  of  their 
health,  wUl  generously  support  the  vitally 
important  service  program  spMiaored  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Service  Foun- 
dation and  BO  effectively  operated  by  the 
Congresslonally  chartered  86-year-oId  (now 
88)  Disabled  American  Veterans — DAV." 
(Representative  Laxtxxncs  Cums,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, July  27,  1956.) 

Very  heartUy  do  I  concur  with  all  of  sodi 
statements.  Because  America's  possible  fu- 
ture war  veterans  will  naturally  be  Impressed 
If  our  country  does  not  permit  Its  disabled 
defenders  to  become  mere  forgotten  heroes, 
but  enables  them  to  become  s^-sustalnlng 
tax-paying  clvUlans,  the  future  welfare  and 
security  of  our  country  is  Inevitably  linked 
up  with  the  welfare  of  Its  disabled  war  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents. 

Chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress,  the 
DAV  was  formed  in  1920,  to  extend  free  ex- 
pert, personalized  rehabilitation  assistance 
to.  for.  and  by  America's  disabled  defend- 
ers— to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Governmental  benefits  for  handicapped 
war  veterans  are  not  automatically  awarded. 
More  claims  have  been  demed  than  granted 
by  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Expert  advice  from  an  experienced  serv- 
ice officer,  who  knows  what  is  required,  undrr 
many  complicated  laws,  to  justify  favcvable 
decision  by  the  VA,  Is  sorely  needed  by  the 
average  disabled  veteran  as  to  his  <daims  for 
service  connection,  dtsability  compensation, 
hospitalization,  medical  treatment,  pros- 
thetic appliances,  vocational  training,  etc 
Scores  of  thousands  at  disUlusicmed,  disabled 
veterans  are  thus  assisted  each  year  in  the 
proper  preparation  uid  presentation  of  their 
worthy  claims  for  various  governmental 
benefits — legally  available  only  tmder  certeta 
condltlonB. 

Beeatise  it  must  act  as  Judge  and  Jury,  ta 
effect,  in  deciding  whether  evidence  sub- 
mitted Is  sTifllclent  proof  of  entitlement,  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration  rec- 
ognises that  the  accredited  servioe  offleera  of 
service  organisations  can,  and  do.  thus  per- 
form a  very  valuable  service,  and  therefore 
fiunishes  office  space  to  them,  and  the  au- 
thority to  look  through  official  claim  folden. 

Because  the  DAV  has  less  than  300,000 
dues-paying  noembers — less  than  10  percent 
among  the  some  2  million  American  war 
veterans  In  receipt  of  monthly  disability 
eompensatlon  checks—it  has  been  enabled  to 
maintain  its'  nationwide  setup  of  full-tlma 
service  officers  only  by  reason  of  tha  support 
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of  soelal-mlBded  AmertcMis.  Very  helpful 
have  been  their  donations.  In  response  to 
tbelr  receipt  of  miniature  automobile  license 
tags,  which  have  enabled  the  DAV  to  return 
about  100,000  sets  of  lost  keys  each  year  to 
their  owners. 

Unlortunately,  because  the  DAV  has  not 
received  enough  of  such  donations,  Its  na- 
tionwide staff  of  full-time  national  service 
officers  bas  been  gradually  reduced  ftom  450. 
the  high  figure  In  1948,  to  about  160  at  the 
present  time. 

The  DAV  deserves  and  needs  more  generous 
donations  to  enable  It  to  extend  much  needed 
personalized  services  to  many  more  scores  of 
tbousands  of  dlscoxiraged  disabled  veterans, 
including  those  who  receive  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  some  170  hospitals  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration — most  of 
whom  have  not  yet  established  tbe  service 
connections  of  their  disabilities. 

The  DAV  Itself  owns  and  operates  Its 
Ident-O-Tag  project  at  its  National  Head- 
quarters at  6555  Ridge  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Oblo.  mostly  with  handicapped  veterans, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  other  handicapped 
Americans,  directly  under  DAV  National  Ad- 
jutant Vivian  D.  Corbly.  A  wounded  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  Paul  E.  Frederick.  Jr..  of 
Cincinnati,  Is  the  present  National  Com- 
mander. 

DAV  National  Service  Officers  serve  under 
Its  National  Director  of  Claims,  Cicero  P. 
Hogan.  Located  In  DAV  National  Service 
Headquarters  at  1701  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  he  also  has  a  large  staff  of 
expert  service  ofQcers  to  assist  claimants  as 
to  their  appeals  to  the  Central  Office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Also  located  there  are  the  Assistant  Na- 
tional Director  of  Claims.  Chester  Cash;  the 
DAV  National  Legislative  Director,  MaJ.  Omer 
W.  Clark,  former  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  his  able  and  affable  as- 
sistant. Elmer  Freudenberger,  also  a  former 
VA  official:  and  John  W.  Burrls.  the  DAVs 
National  IMrector  of  Employment  and  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Officer. 

Although  all  DAV  National  Service  Officers 
are  grossly  \mderpald,  they  continue  to  serve 
because  of  their  devotion  to  the  welfare  ot 
lees  fortunate  war  veterans  who  have  saori- 
floed  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their  health, 
to  protect  our  American  way  of  living.  The 
DAV  has,  unfortunately,  needed  to  practice 
economy,  at  their  expense— and  now  further 
economy  with  its  national  publication — in 
order  to  be  able,  with  limited  funds,  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  many  war-handicapped 
veterans  and  their  dependents  as  possible. 

Such  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
its  full-time  service  officers  has  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  during  the  last 
10  years.  It  has  received  appropriations  ag- 
gregating $3,240,000  from  Its  Incorporated 
trustee,  the  Disabled  American  Veteran* 
Service  Foundation.  881  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  depleted  reserves  of  the  DAV  So-vlce 
Foundation  can  again  be  built  up  by  more 
considerate  supporters  by  their  designations 
in  insunmce  polides.  aa^gnments  of  certifl- 
cates  of  stocks  and  bonds,  bequests  In  wills. 
Irrevocable  trusts — ^whlch  can  reduce  their 
taxes  and  Increase  their  own  future  In- 
comes—and  by  the  establishment  of  Per- 
petual Rehabilitation  Funds  In  multiples  ot 
•100— apontaneoiuly  started  by  some  con- 
cerned disabled  veterans  In  Montana  re- 
cently—iw  to  which  only  the  Interest  earnings 
are  available  for  apprc^glatlon  to  the  DAV  for 
its  tise  in  maintaining  service  offices  In  the 
State  of  origin  thereof. 

Ranging  trom  $100  to  $1,000,  so  far,  each 
Perpetual  BebablUtatton  Fund  is  listed  on  a 
ICemortel  Bosior  Boll  In  the  order  In  which 
received,  with  tbe  name  and  State  of  loca- 
tion at  mcto.  beneCsetor.  Such  benefactors 
inelnd*  tHiWert  veteraas.  DAV  departments, 
ehaptera.  aaxl  auxiliary  units,  and  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  patriotic  Americans. 
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An  updated  lfem(»ial  Honor  Ro  1  of  Per- 
petual Rehabilitation  Funds  will  b$  included 
In  each  DAV  annual  report  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  which  is  then  printed  as  a 
Hoxise  Document  by  the  United  Sates  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  T 

More  and  more  social-minded  Americans 
can  thxis  perpetuate  their  concern  ior  Ameri- 
ca's disabled  defenders.  Such  resvve  funds 
can  thus  gradually  accrue,  so  as  Hio  assxu^ 
future  DAV  ability  to  continue  to  maintain 
much  needed  rehabilitation  servioiB  in  each 
State. 

Incidentally,  the  DAV  Service  Feundation 
Is  governed  by  13  trustees,  all  prominent 
In  and  outside  the  DAV,  includi:^  a  Con- 
gressman; a  retired  Air  Force  aeneral;  a 
banker;  a  Judge;  a  New  York  ^ty  police 
supervisor;  a  personnel  expert  tcm  a  large 
oil  company;  3  lawyers;  a  general  con- 
struction contractor;  an  xindeftaker;  a 
National  Service  Officer;  and  a  gendral  insur- 
ance agent,  John  L.  Golob,  of  Hlbbing, 
Minn.,  who  is  the  President  and  Chairman. 
Five  of  them  are  DAV  past  national  com- 
manders, as  is  also  its  Executive  Secretary. 

Donations  to  the  DAV  Service  Foundation^ 
toward  support  of  Its  sponsored  service  pro- 
gram, as  operated  on  a  nationwide  basis  by 
the  Congresslonally  chartered  DAT — consti- 
tute Investments  in  the  futinre  sfciirity  of 
America  which  will  bring  huge  ditldend  re- 
turns to  many  more  distressed  an^  disabled 
war  veterans  and  their  dependents,  to  their 
communities  and  their  States,  aqd  to  our 
country. 
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tioB  to  Senato^  Wiley's 


Entiiasiastic  Reaction 
Special  Report  to  Wiscoatia  Stndeats 

EXTENSION  OF  RE&iAHKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  Wl|.EY 

or  vnscoMsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBa  STATES 

Friday,  February  21, 19W 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  America 
must  have  better-trained,  better-edu- 
cated youngsters.  This  Is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  voiced  througl^out  the 
land. 

America's  educaticxial  syste^i.  its  li- 
brary system,  are  challenged  as  never 
before  in  our  history  to  hdp  equip 
youngsters  for  the  complex  problems  of 
this  space  age. 

Better  training  In  sclenct ,  better 
training  in  the  liberal  arts  anq  the  hu- 
manities— these  have  become  musts  if 
this  Republic  is  to  endure. 

In  order  to  do  my  part  to  help  stim- 
ulate youngsters'  thinking  ab$ut  their 
future  careers,  I  have  been  happty  to  send 
out  a  special  two-page  report.  It  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  high  school  and  Jun- 
ior high  school  students  of  my  Btate. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  sayfthat  the 
response  to  this  rQ;>ort  has  been  per- 
fectly wonderful. 

Literally  thousands  of  copies  Dave  been 
requested  and  distributed  to  Interested 
teen-agers.  T 

School  principals,  superintendents,  li- 
brarians, guidance,  and  personnel  of- 
ficers of  schools,  parents,  ami  others, 
have  written  in.  stating  how  m^ich  they 
appreciated  the  report. 

I  moition  this  now  not  f ro^  a  per- 
sonal standpoint  of  taking  ant  partic- 
ular  credit. 


February  21 

Rather  I  mention  it  because  this  re- 
port, or  any  nxnparable  re]>ort  sent  out 
by  other  Members  of  the  dongress,  will 
help  to  fill  a  great  need.         ! 

The  youngsters  of  this  land  are  ready, 
willing,  and  eager  to  receive  such  re- 
ports, and  to  respond  to  this  challenge. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  give  them  the  where- 
withal to  do  so. 

The  youngsters  of  Amefica  are  not 
lazy.  They  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  this  country. 

If  we,  their  teachers,  theiii  parents  and 
grandparents,  stimulate  cur  children.  U 
we  inspire  them,  if  we  give  them  helpful 
advice,  then  the  youngsters  will  respond 
adequately.  j 

Let  us  not  criticize  the  teen-agers,  let 
us  help  them. 

I  send  to  the  desk  no^  two  items. 
The  first  is  the  actual  text  W  my  report 
on  careers  to  the  youngsters. 

The  second  is  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
a  few  of  the  many  Wlscotsinites  who 
have  responded  so  graciously  to  this  re- 
port. I 

I  may  say  that  all  of  th^  messages 
from  library  and  school  officials  are 
spontaneous;  none  were  solicited;  all  of 
them  are  appreciated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
items  be  printed  in  the  Concussiohal 
Recohd.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  v>  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows:     j 

SsNAToa  Wn.rr's  Spbcial  Lrtb|  to  Wtscomoir 
Stttdikts  Abottt  Choosiko  tsa  Riort  Job 
So  As  To  Slavs  Amsexca  an*  TooasBLr 

Someday,  one  of  you  reading  this  rery 
letter,  may  be  United  States  I  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

One  of  you  may  be  In  our  H^usa  of  Bepr«- 
sentatlves.  One  of  you  may  bjave  succeeded 
Gov.  Vernon  Thomson,  as  chl^f  executive  of 
ovur  State  In  Madison.  i 

Perhaps  others  among  you  irlU  Include  a 
futvire  mayor  of  yoxir  hometown,  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature  from  your  area. 
Others  of  you  may  be  in  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  in  Washington  or  be 
leaders  in  our  Armed  Forces.    | 

There  are,  among  you.  also,  future  scien- 
tists, lawyers,  doctors,  nurses,  engineers,  and 
every  other  calling  known  to  man. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  i«  to  urge  yon 
to  achieve  the  beet  that  1b  t^thln  you  by 
ntaklng  the  meet  of  your  education. 

You  have  almost  iir»»mivn||f>ppn«-^:iiTi|tt<w 
in  this  wonderful  country  of  o$rs. 

Tou  are  growing  up  In  a  great  State.  Some 
day.  it  may  look  to  you — ^l  meati  you — as  one 
of  Its  finest  citizens.  j 

But,  whether  you  personally  become  fa- 
mous or  not,  a  whole  lifetime  «>f  opportunl^ 
and  growth  lies  before  you. 

iTou  can  bring  imtold  happiness  to  your- 
self, yoiir  mother  and  father,  t»  other  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  to  your  teachers,  and 
your  friends. 

*^i8CovB  Totnustr"  and  vm  toub  rsixifT 

How?  By  doing  the  most  l|nportant  two 
things  that  anyone  of  us  can  do  in  this  world: 
"Discover  yoiirself"  and  then  "do  the  very 
best  with  what  you  discover." 

You.  personally,  have  hlddeh  talents  and 
abilities  which  you  have  probably  only  begim 
to  explore.  In  the  years  up  shead.  there  la 
probably  some  particular  Job,  some  profes- 
sion, which  you  can  perform  better  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  sklllTi 

Tour  goal  should  be  to  find  that  type  oL 
work — the  highest  type — ^for  Which  you  are 
best  suited.  (Not  the  easlsst  type  of  work, 
nor  even  the  best  paying,  but  [the  kind  that 
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will  giv>  !rou  the  most  satisfaction  and  that 
win  utilise  the  best  thst  Is  within  you.) 

Far  more  important  than  simply  making  a 
living.  Is  to  nxake  a  whole  life.  In  other 
words,  develop  your  appreciation  of  tbe  good 
things  of  life.  All  around  you  and  me  there 
are  constructive  things  going  on.  There  is 
goodness  and  honesty,  purity  and  beauty, 
wholesome  pleasures,  and  constructive  activi- 
ties. Participate  in  them  and  contribute  to 
them. 

Remember  this,  too:  These  days,  as  you 
know,  your  country  urgently  needs  able  citi- 
zens more  than  ever  before. 

We  are  In  a  tough,  technical  race  with 
Soviet  Russia.  Victory  in  this  race  depends 
on  you. 

TOTIB  BUSSIAN  COICFRTrOBS 

On  the  other  side  of  tbe  world,  there  are 
youngsters,  very  much  like  you,  studying  in 
the  Soviet  school  system.  Those  youngsters 
work  very  hard  at  school  and  after  school. 
Many  of  them  are  studying  science.  When 
they  grow  up,  they  wlU  help  detennlne 
whether  their  country,  Russia,  is  ahead  of 
our  country;  not  only  In  military  affairs,  but 
in  civilian  science,  in  Industry,  agrtcultiu-e, 
and  every  other  pursuit. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  compete'  successfuUy 
with  them. 

But  unlike  them,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
compete — not  being  ordered  to  do  so,  but 
by  your  own  self-determination  and  patriot- 
ism. 

Tou  are  infinitely  freer  than  a  Soviet 
youngster.  Tou  have  far  more  volimtary 
choices. 

But  you  should  use  your  freedom  wisely. 
Please  don't  fritter  it  away.  For  example, 
dont  Just  take  easy  courses,  or  read  easy 
books,  because  they  are  snapa.  Don't  Just 
try  for  passing  grades. 

Remember  that  the  harder  you  work,  the 
harder  you  study,  tbe  more  you  will  tend  to 
learn.  And  the  greater  wUl  be  tbe  dividends 
to  yourselves  and  to  yoxir  country. 

TWO  raxz  paiccusr*  or  job  pobucations 
I  want  to  mention  now  that  your  Federal 
Government  has  made  available  a  number  of 
pubUcatlons  which  may  help  you  to  find 
your  way  In  life.  Two  of  these  publications 
are  free.  They  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  my  home  office:  IISV^  Bridge  Street,  Chip- 
pewa Palls,  Wis.    Here  they  are : 

1.  Occupations — Professions  and  Job  De- 
scriptions. (An  11-page  list  issued  by  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office.  It  sets  forth 
scores  of  booklets  about  different  types  of 
professions.  Most  of  these  booklets  can  then 
be  obtained  by  sending  B  cents  each  to  the 
Oovemment  Printing  Office,  fx,  sometimes 
10  cents  or  29  cents.) 


2,  Occupational  Outlook.  (A  2-page  leaflet 
also  published  by  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Office.  It  lists  publications  also  available 
for  6  cents,  10  cents,  or  so.  Each  describes 
the  actual  job  outlook  for  Jobs  ranging  from 
architects  to  diesel  mechanics,  draftsmen, 
lawyers,  librarians,  and  others.) 

3.  Here  is  a  third — available  for  a  dime. 
How  To  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job.  (A 
splendid  19-page  publication  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  This  can 
be  purchased  directly  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

SrKK    SOUNO   ADVICB 

Even  better  help  that  is  provided  in  these 
publications  can  come  to  jrou  from  person- 
to-person  talks  with  people  whose  Judgment 
you  shoxUd  respect.  In  this  library,  where 
you  pick  up  this  letter,  is  your  friend — your 
librarian,  who  can  be  a  most  helpful  aid  to 
you.  Your  library  itself  represents  an  in- 
valuable accxmiulation  of  the  experience  and 
the  wisdom  of  vast  numbers  of  people  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Yotir  teachers  can  provide  excellent  coun- 
sel for  you.  Teachers  have  been  wonderful 
sources  of  Inspiration  for  most  of  us.  Nat- 
urally, yoiu"  parents,  who  know  you  so  well, 
may  give  you  the  personal  kind  of  guidance 
which  almost  no  one  else  can  possibly  match. 

Don't  hesitate  to  consult  with  your  clergy- 
man, too.  He  can  see  in  you,  and  in  life. 
Itself,  very  important  things  which  might 
otherwise  miss  the  attention  of  others. 

Great  opportunity  Ues  before  you.  For 
your  own  good,  for  the  good  of  those  who 
love  you  and  whom  you  love  and  respect, 
plan  to  make  the  most  of  your  life. 

Remember,  however,  that  there  are  very 
few  things  that  are  worthwhile  which  don't 
require  work — hard  work,  and  lots  of  it. 
Many  good  things  don't  come  easily.  They 
come  from  long  preparation,  from  devotion, 
from  sacrlfloe. 

That  Is  why  I  hope  you  will  work  hard  in 
your  studies,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  your- 
selves.   I  have  faith  In  you. 

One  of  yob  is  going  to  occupy  my  Job  some 
day.  One  of  you  in  our  State  may  even  be 
in  the  White  House  as  the  No.  1  dtlaen 
of  our  land.    Why  not? 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  good  you  can  ac- 
complish if  you  set  your  mind  to  it  and  if 
you  pick  the  right  path. 

Good  luck,  and  let  me  hear  from  yotu 
Sincerely  yours. 

AuocAMDia  Wn.KT. 

OEASSBOOTB    RXACnONS    TO    SSNATOB    WlLST'e 

Ripoar  TO  TteM-AoBS  on  Sklbctino  th> 
Right  Caskkb 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  Inspiring 
special  letter  for  students.     Please  send  500 


copies  for  distribution  to  an  our  students. 
(The  Arrowhead  High  Scho(d,  Hartland,  Wis.) 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  wonderful 
letter  you  wrote  to  Wisconsin  students.  We 
greatly  appreciate  It.  (Westboro  Publlo 
School.  Westboro,  Wis.) 

Will  you  kindly  send  35  copies  of  your  let- 
ter to  Wisconsin  students?  I  think  it  is  very 
worthwhile  and  would  like  to  place  one  In  the 
hands  of  each  of  my  social  studies  students. 
(Amberg,  Wis.) 

I  have  Just  completed  reading  your  si)eclal 
letter  to  Wisconsin  students  concerning  their 
choosing  the  right  Job.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  this  letter  and  would  like  at  least 
60  more  copies.  (De  Pere  public  schools,  De 
Pere,  Wis.) 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  about  choo^ng 
the  right  Job.  May  we  have  about  60  more 
copies?  Ovu-  guidance  leader  is  much  im- 
pressed with  your  letter.  (Durand  High 
School.  Diirand,  Wis.) 

Thank  you  for  your  special  letter  to  Wis- 
consin students.  If  possible,  I  would  like 
enough  copies  so  that  each  of  our  Jiuilors  and 
seniors  may  have  one.  (Tomorrow  Blver 
Schools.  Amherst,  Wis.) 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  distribute  copies 
of  your  wonderful  letter  of  advice  to  students. 
It  is  most  Important  today  that  we  awakea 
our  students  to  the  seriousness  of  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  (Unity  School  District,  Balaam 
Lake.  Wis.) 

After  reading  your  special  letter  to  Wis- 
consin students  and  the  sound  advice  It  con- 
tains, our  librarian  and  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  students.  It  con- 
tains much  the  same  advice  that  we  con- 
stantly try  to  put  across  to  our  students^ 
but  coming  from  you  It  will  carry  the  added 
prestige  of  your  high  office  and  they  wUl 
perhaps  be  more  attentive  to  it.  I  am  sure 
It  wlU  be  very  helpful.  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
generous  interest.  (Coleman  public  schools^ 
Coleman.  Wis.) 

We  would  be  especially  pleased  to  have  ad- 
ditional copies  of  joMX  special  letter  to  Wis- 
consin students.  And  thank  you  so  much; 
we  feel  it  to  be  very  wcNttawhlle  and  who 
knows  what  spark  it  may  kindle.  (Ifatheaon 
Memorial  Library,  Elkhom,  Wis.) 

Tour  special  letter  to  Wisconsin  students 
Interested  me  because  of  its  excellent  guid- 
ance point  of  view.  (Menasha  High  School, 
Menasha,  Wis.) 

We  feel  this  letter  Is  extremely  helpful  to 
us  in  worldng  with  our  ninth-grade  pupils 
in  helping  them  to  plan  for  the  fxiture.  (X<ln- 
coln  ninth -grade  advisers,  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School.  Belolt.  Wis.) 

Please  send  us  50  letters  of  4>eelal  lattsv 
to  Wisconsin  students  for  our  senior  class. 
(OomeU,  Wis.) 


SENATE 

Monday,  February  24,  1958 

Rev.     Everett  K.     Brown,     minister. 

Moimt    Venu>n  Presbyterian     Church, 

Alexandria,   Va.,  offered   the   following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  art  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable;  Thou  who  art  the  same 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever:  We  con- 
fess our  unworthiness  to  seek  Thy  help, 
for  at  best  we  have  been  unprofitable 
servants,  and  there  is  no  good  thing 
dwelling  within  us.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  the 
knowledge  that  by  Thy  grace  Thou  art 
now  willing  and  able  to  grant  us  Thy 
holy  spirit,  if  we  but  ask  with  humUe 
and  believing  hearts. 
CIV 162 


We  pray,  O  God.  that  Thou  wilt  bring 
us  to  our  knees  and  hiunble  us,  that  we 
may  know  our  need  for  Thee  and  our 
absolute  dependence  upon  Thee. 

Quicken  within  each  of  us,  O  Ood.  a 
consciousness  of  our  duty  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  Thee. 

Open  our  minds  to  the  counsels  of 
Thine  eternal  wisdom. 

Make  us  ever  willing  to  follow  the  lead- 
ing and  the  guiding  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 

Grant  to  us  now  the  consciousness  of 
Thy  presence,  which  can  enable  us  at  all 
times  to  stand  without  fear,  and  with 
courage  for  what  is  true  and  what  is 
right. 

Breathe  into  our  souls  Thy  peace, 
which  passeth  all  understanding. 

We  make  this  prayer  in  the  name 
and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  our  Saviour.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johxsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, February  21,  1058.  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
AND  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communl- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  lii.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  Joint  resolution  and  aeta: 

On  February  SO,  1958: 
8.  J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolutloa  to  auttaorlBa 

the  construction  of  certain  water  conserva- 
tion projects  to  provide  for  a  more  adequate 
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supply  of  water  for  Irrigation  piirposes  In  the 
Fecoe  River  Basin,  N.  Mez.  and  Tez. 
On  February  22,  1958: 

8. 1040.  An  act  to  amend  the  acta  known 
as  tbe  Life  Insrirance  Act  approved  June 
19,  1934,  and  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  ap- 
proved October  9,  1940;  and 

8.  2920.  An  act  to  provide  for  small-busl- 
neu  disaster  loans  In  areas  affected  by  ex- 
cessive rainfall. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  make  two  pro- 
cedural requests,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  minority  leader.  I  am  sure 
he  will  have  no  objection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  be 
given  leave  of  the  Senate  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  MR.  WILLIAM  T. 
HEFFELFINGER  TO  BE  PRESENT 
ON  SENATE  FLOOR  DURING  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  DEBT  LIMIT  IN- 
CREASE BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
William  T.  Heffelflnger,  fiscal  assistant 
of  the  Treasury,  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
the  Senate  floor  while  the  debt  limit  in- 
crease bill  is  under  consideration. 

I  may  say  that  this  request  is  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr. 
Byrd], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour,  for  the  introduction 
of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  other  rou- 
tine business.  In  that  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Th6tVICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  80  ordered. 


ORDER  DISPEN8INO  WITH  CALL 
OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe 
call  of  the  calendarbedlspensed  with. 

The  VICE  PREBIDia^T.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Housbs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  w  the  bill 
(S.  1568)  to  direct  the  Secrefary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  pttblic  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada!  acting  for 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

The  message  also  annoimc^d  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  66)  Authorizing 
the  enrollment,  with  certain  fhanges,  of 
the  bill  (S.  1805)  for  the  relief  of  Acme 
Bag  &  Burlap  Co.  and  others.! 

The  message  further  annojmced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  joint  reso- 
lutions: I 

H.  J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolutloni  for  the  re- 
lief of  Birs.  Sabastlano  Poletto,  llideo  Konya, 
Edward  H.  Turrl.  and  Mario  Gui  Ire; 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolutioi  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  the  Uaited  States 
of  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain   aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  436.  Joint   resolutioi    to    faclU 
tate  the  admission  Into  the  Uiited  States 
of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  213  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  A^t  In  behalf 
of  certain  aliens. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIC  NED 

The  message  also  announc  d  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

8.969.  An  act  to  prescribe  thp  weight  to 
be  given  evidence  of  tests  of  al^hol  in  the 
blood,  urine,  or  breath  of  persona  tried  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  certain  offenses  com- 
mitted while  operating  vehicles 

S.  1805.  An  act  for  the  reUef  c  I  Acme  Bag 
&  Burlap  Co.  and  ethers. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICj  lTIONS, 
ETC.  T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  lai<|  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  ^hich  were 
referred  as  indicated;  I 

Rkmovai,   or   Reqttirbment   That   PHcsrozNT 

AND  SENATX  AfPBOVX  I^ETAnjMd  OF  CXBTAIN 

Naval  OmcxBs  | 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  lecretary  of 
the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Resefve  Forces), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  the  requirement  tha|  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  must  apprt)ve  the  de- 
tailing of  retired  naval  officers  tp  command 
when  recalled  to  active  duty,  ai^d  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloks. 

Pabticitation  nt  Mzxtino  Costs  or  Maintaim- 
xjfo  TH«  Nation's  CAprrALlCrrr 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Boird  of  Com- 
mlMloners,  District  of  Columbli,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  the  CommiMloners  of 
tbe  District  of  Columbia  to  borroiw  funds  for 
capital  improvement  programs  and  amending 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal  Oovern- 
m«nt  participation  in  meeting  coite  of  mftln- 


talning  the  Nation's  Capital  City  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

ExTSNSioN  or  CnTAiN  P>tTNcrioN8  or  Bacax- 

TART    or   THE    INT^KIOB 

A  letter  from  the  Asslstsjnt  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  providing  ff>r  the  extension 
of  certain  authorized  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  areas  other  than  the 
United  States,  Its  Territories)  and  possessions 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulir  Affairs. 

DisPOsmoN  or  Execut^  Pafxrs 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuaht  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needecl  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  per<nanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  reOuestlng  action 
looking  to  their  dispositloil  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Elelect  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  I 

The  VICE  president' appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  { committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,     i 


petitions  and  MElMORIALS 


Petitions,  etc.,  were  Is  id  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  ard  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDE]  \T: 
A  concurrent  resolution  ol  the  Legislature 
Of  the  Stete  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"Concxurent  resolution  mer^orlallzing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for 
dairy  support  prices 

"Whereas  on  December  isl  1957.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  announced  that  dairy 
price  supports  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning AprU  1,  1958,  wlU  be  it  75  percent  of 
parity;  and  I 

"Whereas  the  75  percentj  of  parity  wlU 
result  in  a  decrease  to  apprciximately  13.02  a 
hundredweight  for  3.95  percent  butterfat 
milk  from  the  current  support  price  of  $3.25; 
and  [ 

"Whereas  tills  decrecue  wfU  reduce  dairy 
Income  in  the  State  of  Sou|th  Carolina  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000;  and 

"Whereas  on  Janucu7  16,  |1958,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ix^  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  (States  for  a  re- 
vised farm,  food,  and  fiber  program,  recom- 
mended that  the  dairy  price  support  should 
be  determined  administratitely  between  60 
and  90  percent  of  parity;  and 

"Whereas  the  recommended  minimum  of 
60  percent  of  parity  will  result  In  a  decrease 
to  approximately  $2.37  a  hundredweight  for 
3.95  percent  butterfat  milk  fl-om  the  current 
support  price  of  $3.25;  and       i 

"Whereas  this  decrease  will  reduce  dairy 
Income  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  ap- 
proximately $5,280,000:  Now,  {therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  house  o/  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring),  liiat  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  does 
hereby  memorialize  and  petiltion,  and  doee 
respectfully  virge  the  Congr^  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  that  the 
dairy  support  price  for  the  marketing  year 
starting  April  1,  1968,  shall  »e  not  less  than 
the  current  $3.26  a  hundredweight  for  9Si 
percent  butterfat  milk  and  ibe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  use  a  parltf  equivalent  for 
manufacturing  mUk  based  oil  ttie  SO-month 
period  July  1940  to  Deoem|ber  1948,  boOx 
Inclusive;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  aeeretify  of  tbe  MMt* 
tranamlt  a  duly  autbmatloatM  eopy  ot  tbl* 


reecdution  to  the  Preeldeat  at  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Statee  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  In 
Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tbe  Leglslatiu-e 
of  the  Sute  of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 
"Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  con- 
cern of  the  general  assembly  at  the  in- 
equitable and  unjust  administration  of  the 
■oil-bank  program,   and   requesting   Con- 
gress to  appropriate  fimda  to  meet  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture's  obligation  to  the 
farmers  of  South  Carolina 
"Whereas  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  industries  affected  thereby  have  been 
seriously  harmed  as  a  result  of  the  inequita- 
ble and  Irresponsible  administration  of  the 
soil-bank  program  by  Secretary  Benson  and 
the  Republican  artmlntstratloo;  and 

"Whereas  the  aUocatlon  of  the  public 
funds  under  the  soil-bank  program  was  han- 
dled In  a  highly  misleading  and  imjust 
manner,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ben- 
son, throxigh  publications  and  otherwise,  has 
caused  many  farmers  of  the  State  to  be  ixilled 
mto  a  false  sense  of  assurance  that  all  who 
appUed  for  soU-bank  beneflU  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  sxilBclent  funds  would  be 
available  to  cover  same;  and 

"Whereas  many  farmers  applied  within 
the  first  few  days  applications  could  be  filed 
and  have  taken  steps  to  place  all  or  major 
portions  of  their  crops  in  the  soil-bank  pro- 
gram and  it  is  now  too  late  to  get  out  at 
the  program:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring).  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  expresses  Its 
deep  concern  In  the  manner  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  soil-bank  program  and  de- 
mands that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  ad- 
minister the  program  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  Inunediately  approinl- 
ate  sufficient  funds  to  provide  payment  to  all 
farmers  who  have  applied  for  participation 
In  the  soil -bank  program  and  stop  the  Ir- 
responsible and  Inequitable  handling  of  that 
program;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  United  States  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of 
Agrlcxilture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and  the  Hon- 
orable D.  D.  Elsenhowu-,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
"Concurrent    resolution    memorialteing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  tlie  Federal  Constitu- 
tion relative  to  the  imposition  and  collec- 
tions of  taxes  on  Income  by  the  States 
"Whereas  citizens  of  Mew  Hampshire  re- 
siding within  this  State  but  employed  In  the 
States   of   Vermont   and   Massachusetts   are 
now  Imposed  upon  by  being  forced  to  pay 
Income  taxee  to  those  States;  and 

"Whereas  United  SUtes  Senators  STTUi 
BaiDcxa  and  Noaais  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shlrs,  have  Joined  with  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  other  States  in  proi>oelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Vederal  Constitution  to 
end  tbe  imposition  of  income  taiet  by  one 
State  upon  the  resldentc  of  other  Statee: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"JtesotoMt  by  th«  Senaf  of  the  BtaU  of 
New  Hampshira  {tht  Uoum  of  B^prtsenta' 
tires  concurring),  (1)  The  Congress  of  the 
United  Statei  1«  hereby  memorialized  to  pro- 


j an  anwndment  to  tbe  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  adding  a  new  article  to  the  amend- 
menU  by  which  the  several  States  would 
have  ne  power  to  Impose  and  collect  taxes  on 
Income  from  whatever  source  derived  ex- 
cept In  respect  to  residents  of  the  State  Im- 
posing the  tax;  <md  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Inatrueted  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  the  President  erf  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol 
RepreeenUtives.  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

"W.   DOUCLAS   SCAMMAH, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativee. 

"EaALSET  C.  PEaCTTSOI*. 

"President  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky:  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
table: 

"Resolution  memortallxing  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States  to  place  the  proposed 
postal  rate  Increases  on  the  classes  of  maU 
presently  losing   money 
"Whereas  the  Senate  Poet  Office  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1958.  approved  a  blU  which  would 
increase  the  postal  rates  for  first-class  let- 
ters mailed  out  of  town  to  6  cents  per  letter, 
local  first-class  letters  to  4  cents  per  letter, 
airmail  letters  to  8  cents  per  letter,  and  would 
increase  by  30  percent  the  rate  for  second- 
class  mail;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  biU  continue*  to 
favor  the  users  of  third-  and  fourth-class 
maU  at  the  expense  of  the  users  of  first-  and 
second-class  mail;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  third-  and  fourth-class 
types  of  mail  which  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  deficit  operation  of  the  United  States 
postal  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  taxpayers  and  ordinary  \isers 
of  the  msdl  \mder  present  rates  are  forced 
to  subsidize  certein  types  of  maU-order  busl- 
nesses  and  periodicals;  and 

"Whereas  the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
Poet  Office  Committee  would  not  only  con- 
Unue  this  forced  subsidization  by  the  tax- 
payers and  ordinary  users  of  the  mail,  but 
would  further  Increase  this  unfair  bxirden: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Common' 
wealth  of  Kentucky — 

"SBcnoM  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statee  Is  urged  to  place  the  proposed 
Increases  In  postal  rates  on  the  classes  of 
maU  presently  causing  the  deficit  operation 
of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department. 
"SBC.  a.  Should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State*  Impose  any  Increases  in  the  postal 
rates.  It  Is  requested  they  be  Imposed  on 
third  and  fovirth  classes  of  mall  thereby  re- 
lieving the  excessive  bvirden  of  subsidizing 
these  types  of  mall  from  the  taxpayers  and 
ordinary  users  of  the  mall. 

"Sac.  3.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  Is 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated,  to  the  President  and 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Kentucky  now  serving  In  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  OaUfomla 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Inc..  of 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  relating  to  freedom  of 
Information,  and  the  free  Interchange  of 
newsmen  with  other  nations  of  the  world;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  reeolution  adopted  by  Licking  Aerie  887, 
nratemal  Order  of  Sagles,  Newatic,  Ohio, 
favoring  tbe  enactment  of  the  bill  (8.  8188) 
to  prohibit  discrimination  because  of  age  In 
tbe  hiring  and  employment  of  persons  by 


Ooremment  eontraeton;  to  the  Ootnmlttea 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Honolulu.  T.  H.,  favoring  early  completion 
of  the  Improvements  to  Kaiuilul  Harbor. 
T.  H.;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo  Works. 


RESOLUTION  OP  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  THE  STATE  OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
20  percent  tobacco  acreage  reduction  im- 
posed last  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultin-e  has  worked  extreme  financial 
hardship  on  the  farmers  of  south  Georgia 
who  are  dependent  upon  tobacco  as  their 
principal  source  of  cash  income. 

Because  of  this  cut  many  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  farm  opera- 
tions altogether — being  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  on 
acreage  allotments  which.  In  many  In- 
stances, were  reduced  to  less  than  1  acre. 
The  general  economy  of  the  entire 
Georgia  Tobacco  Belt  is  suffering  as  a  re- 
sult. 

The  General  Assonbly  of  Georgia. 
wisely  recognizing  that  what  hurts  Geor- 
gia's Tobacco  Belt  hurts  the  economy  of 
the  entire  State,  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  restoration  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  to  the  1956  leveL 

Georgia  growers,  Mr.  President,  are 
producing  a  highly  desirable  type  of  to- 
bacco for  which  there  are  ready  cash 
markets  and  I  consider  there  to  be  jus- 
tice to  their  request  that  their  acreage 
be  restored.  I  concur  fully  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  Geor- 
gia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recou),  as  foUows: 

A  resolution  relative  to  restoring  tobacco 

acreage  allotments  to  the  1950  level;  and 

for  other  ptirpoees 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  20  percent  re- 
duction of  tobacco  acreage  effective  in  1957. 
fanners  have  suffered  and  are  still  suffering 
a  further  reduction  in  purchasing  power; 
and 

Whereas  as  a  furtho'  result  of  the  recent 
acreage  reduction  many  farmers  are  unable 
to  continue  growing  their  snmU  allotted  to- 
bacco acreage  profitably  and  it  has  become 
necessary  that  they  abandon  their  farm  oper- 
ations altogether;  and 

Whereas  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  mer- 
chants, businessmen,  farmers,  and  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  entire  Tobacco  Belt  are 
suffering  the  adverse  effects  of  the  recent 
acreage   allotment   reductions;    and 

Whereas  the  economic  depression  the  fann- 
ers are  experiencing  because  of  the  prloe 
squeeze  they  are  in  wlU  eventuaUy  affect  ths 
overaU  national  economy;  and 

Whereas  if  the  farmers  are  allowed  to  pros- 
per the  overaU  economy  of  our  Nation  will 
greatiy  Improve;  and 

Whereas  the  tillers  at  the  eoil  eonstitute 
the  very  bedrock  of  our  democracy  and  ths 
farm  families  are  our  greatest  bulwark 
against  cooimtmlam,  and  history  reoords 
them  as  being  tti*  first  to  resist  tyranny; 
and 

Whereas  among  farm  f amlllee  of  energetls, 
patrlotio  boys  and  girls  reared  on  the  farm 
cloee  to  nature  Juvenile  delinqueaqr  is 
seldom  beard  of;  and 
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Wlier«as  these  farm-reared  children  are  a 
real  oontribution  to  OTir  population  and  are 
well  worth  the  cost  of  a  healthy  farm  pro- 
gram;  and 

Whereas  history  records  that  any  nation 
which  destroyed  its  farm  families  by  forcing 
the  people  from  the  rural  areas  into  over- 
crowded urban  areas  where  Juvenile  delin- 
quency runs  rampant,  crime  breeds,  and  gen- 
eral unrest  prevails  shall  be  destroyed  also; 
and 

Whereas  the  condition  of  the  American 
farmers  today  constitutes  a  national  emer- 
gency; while  the  coxintry  as  a  whole  has  been 
passing  through  a  10-year  cycle  of  unprece- 
dented inflation  and  increased  income,  the 
American  farmers  and  small-business  men 
have  received  less  and  less  Income  above  the 
cost  of  operations;  and 

Whereas  the  steady  decrease  in  farm  popu- 
lation and  the  steady  decline  in  the  nvmiber 
Of  operating  farms  are  the  most  eloquent 
witnesses  to  the  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture; and 

Wbereas  It  la  a  matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  cigarette-type  tobacco  Imports  as  well 
as  other  agriciiltural  products  are  steadily 
Increasing  and  our  domestic  demands  and 
use  of  cigarette  tobacco  is  steadily  increasing; 
and 

Whereas  reduced  acreage  of  tobacco  In  the 
United  States  is  encouraging  increased  plant- 
ing of  tobacco  on  foreign  soils  to  the  extent 
that  the  United  States  has  dropped  from  BO 
percent  of  world  production  of  tobacco  to  less 
than  60  percent  of  world  grown  tobacco  at 
this  time;  and 

Whereas  Increased  tobacco  acreage  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  tobacco  farmer's 
rurvival  as  increased  production  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production,  thereby  regaining  ard 
maintaining  our  foreign  markets  of  tobacco; 
and 

Whereas  the  program  initiated  reducing 
the  support  price  of  undesirable  varieties  of 
tobacco  will  cvae  about  90  percent  of  the 
tobacco  industry  Ills;  this  program  along 
with  the  tobacco  acreage  going  into  the  aoW- 
bank  acreage  reserve  will  reduce  tobacco  pro- 
duction sufficiently  and  in  oiir  opinion  to  a 
dangerously  low  level  as  the  1957  production 
is  one-third  less  than  the  1956  production. 
A  3-year  supply  on  hand  is  nothing  to  be 
alarmed  about  as  a  2>4-year  supply  Is  neces- 
sary for  tobacco  to  have  ample  time  to  mellow 
for  manufacture:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia,  That  the  Georgia  delegation  in  the 
United  States  Congress  and  all  other  officials 
be  requested  to  initiate  the  necessary  steps 
to  restore  the  20  percent  reduction  in  tobacco 
acreage  allotments,  thereby  increasing  our 
1958  tobacco  allotment,  which  requires  a  25 
percent  increase  In  our  1957  tobacco  acreage 
allotments,  to  restore  the  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  to  the  1956  level;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  member 
of  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


RESOLUTION    OP    THE    AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  li- 
brarians of  my  State,  and  of  our  Nation, 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Library  Services  Act  de- 
signed to  bring  to  some  27  million  Amer- 
icans in  our  rural  areas  benefits  which 
they  have  not  previously  enjoyed  from 


access  to  good  books,  and  otheij  informa- 
tional materials.  { 

Unfortunately  we  find  that,  iecause  of 
the  budgetary  problems  in  tlie  present 
and  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  f ufids  which 
had  been  anticipated  under  thi  act  have 
not  been  allocated.  ] 

The  American  Library  Association,  at 
its  conference  in  Chicago  on  Jilnuary  30, 
has,  through  its  executive  secretary, 
David  Clift,  brought  to  my  attention  a 
resolution  iirging  more  adequkte  funds 
under  the  act. 

In  this  technical  age,  the  |ooner  all 
Americans  can  get  the  benefit  lof  library 
services,  the  stronger  our  country  will 
become  in  terms  of  its  prosoerity,  its 
well-being,  and  its  ability  to  cope  with 
its  adversaries.  [ 

I  present  the  resolution,  and  ask  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  Record  and  be 
thereafter  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Appropriations.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUdws: 

BSSOLUnOM  OK  TBX  LlBaART  SZX^ICXS  ACT 

Whereas  a  strong  and  well -rounded  pro- 
gram of  educational  and  informational  serv- 
ices is  indispensable  for  the  preseivation  and 
progress  of  our  democratic  socle^,  and  the 
free  public  library  is  an  essential  atad  integral 
part  of  that  educational  progr: 

Whereas  our  free  public  libraries  permit 
each  person  to  continue  his  sell-education 
throughout  his  lifetime,  thus  assisting  him 
to  develop  to  his  full  potential  a^  a  taiature 
citizen  and  individual; 

Whereas  Ihe  lack  of  good  Ubrari  service  In 
our  nu-al  areas  has  deprived  mere  than  27 
million  Americans  of  the  advantaoes  of  ready 
access  to  good  books  and  other  inlormational 
materials  essential  to  the  development  of 
people,  our  greatest  national  resource; 

Whereas  the  Library  Service!  Act  was 
passed  by  the  84th  Congress  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  the  States  in,  extending 
and  developing  public  library  services  in 
rural  areas  without  such  service  <>r  with  in- 
adequate service;  | 

Whereas  this  act  authorUses  an  Wnnual  ap- 
propriation of  $7,500,000  for  a  5-#ear  period 
to  be  used  for  grants  to  the  Stales  for  im- 
proving riiral  library  service,  and  ^his  modest 
amount  is  the  minimum  for  ac<t>]npll8hlng 
the  established  goals;  I 

Whereas  the  amount  received  in  the  first 
year  of  the  act  was  only  $2,050,(1)0  and  for 
the  second  year  only  (5  mlllioi,  and  the 
President's  budget  for  1958-69  r^conunends 
only  $3  million  for  this  purpose; 

Whereas  45  States  and  4  Territories  have 
initiated  programs  through  the  Stimulus  of 
these  limited  Federal  grants  and  have  made 
definite  progress  in  extending  llbfary  service 
to  their  rural  inhabitants; 

Whereas  this  reduced  approprl^lon  would 
not  only  seriously  hamper  the  ultimate  at- 
tainment of  the  purpose  of  the  a^t,  but  also 
cause  immediate  retrenchment  jln  present 
operating  plans  and  programs  of  1  the  States 
and  Territories;  I 

Whereas  the  appropriation  o^  the  full 
•7,500,000  authorized  under  the  Tact  would 
enable  the  States  to  progress  toward  the  goal 
of  bringing  library  service  to  all  the  people 
of  these  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  at  their  annual  mid- 
winter meettnj?  at  Chicago,  on  ^nuary  30, 
1958,  recommend  to  the  85th  Congtess,  sitting 
In  its  2d  session,  that  it  appropriate  for 
fiscal  1958-59  the  fuU  $7,500,000  authorized 
by  the  Library  Services  Act;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  re#olution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Unlte^  States,  to 


all  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Dep>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  to  the  United  States  Conunls- 
sioner  of  Education. 


CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  VOCATION^  EDUCA- 
TION—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  have 
received  today  from  Marvi^  E.  Brickson, 
president,  and  Earl  Krueger,  recording 
secretary,  of  the  Madison  Federation  of 
Labor,  APL-CIO.  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  t^at  organiza- 
tion last  Monday,  Pebruarlr  17. 

Its  purpose  was  to  conve^  to  President 
Eisenhower,  and  to  the  Congress,  the 
strong  support  by  the  Madison  federa- 
tion of  continued  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education. 

Mr.  President,  I,  personally,  likewise 
believe  that,  in  view  of  thei  great  techni- 
cal challenge  which  conironts  us,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  tp  continue  to 
give  our  vigorous  support  toward  efforts 
to  expand  the  pool  of  trained  manpower 
in  the  United  States.  [ 

That  includes  a  continued  strong  ap- 
prenticeship training  program,  as  well  as 
other  Federal  steps  to  upgtade  the  skills 
of  American  worlcing  people. 

I  present  the  letter  asi  sent  by  the 
Madison  federation  to  thej  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  be  thereafter  ap- 
propriately referred.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Maoison  FKDSEATiatf  or 

LABOa,  ijTr^CIO, 

February  23. 1958. 
Hon.  DwiOHT  D.  EisEKHowzB,  ; 
President  of  the  United  Siates. 
United  States  Capita^, 

Washir^on,  D.  C. 

DzAS  Ma.  Paxsmnrr:  The  fallowing  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  xmanimou^y  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Madison  Fedei^tlon  of  Labor, 
APL-CIO,  in  meeting  on  Mobday,  February 
17.  1958,  at  the  Labor  Tesfple.  309  West 
Johnson  Street,  Madison,  Wia.: 

"Whereas  the  President  if  the  United 
States  has  recommended  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage the  elimination  of  Federal  aids  for  vo- 
cational education  by  1960;  ax|d 

"Whereas  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
manfKiwer  is  essential  to  ovu'  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare;  and  ; 

"Whereas  these  recommendations  for  the 
elimination  of  Federal  aids  a^e  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Federal  ald^  are  proposed 
for  the  training  of  scientists  I  and  engineers; 
and 

"Vehereas  the  neglect  of  promoting  training 
programs  for  apprentices  and  skilled  workers 
endangers  our  national  sectirlty  and  wel- 
fare :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Madisoh  Federation  of 
Labor,  APL-CIO,  in  meeting  tttila  17th  day  of 
February  1958,  vigoroiuly  protests  the  pos- 
sible elimination  of  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education:  and  be  it  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Madison  Federation  of  Labo^.  AFL-CIO.  be 
empowered  to  take  whatever  action  neces- 
sary to  implement  this  resolution  If  and 
when  any  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress 
which  would  eliminate  these  vitally  Impor- 
tant Federal  aids;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  our  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin." 

Sincerely  yours. 

MaBVXM  X.  BtlCKSOIf , 

President. 
.Kkueuks, 
Recording  Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  WOMAN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE  UNION.  CON- 
CORD, N.  H. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent two  petitions  from  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  One  deals  with  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  serving  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  airlines,  and  the  other  with  cab- 
aret taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  petitions  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce : 

Woman's  CHaxsriAir 
Temptxance  Ukiow  of  Ooncorb. 
Concord.  N.  H.,  February  18, 1958. 
Hon.  Noaais  Cotton. 

Senate  Office  Buildinff, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Oxra  DcAX  Scnatok  Cotton  :  We  would  like 
to  have  you  present  the  following  petition 
to  the  Senate  and  have  note  made  of  it  in 
the  COMoaxssiONAL  Racoao : 

a.  4  Ajro  ■.  ses 

In  view  of  the  increasing  danger  of  travel 

on  planes  please  do  all  you  can  to  get  one 

of  these  bills  passed.    We  are  anxious  that 

lives  shall  be  preserved  and  not  endangered. 

Thanking  you. 

Mrs.  EaNkST  A.  Kkbolic, 

Secretary. 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

Woman's  Chsistian 
TBMrau^NCs  Union  or  CoNCoao. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  February  18. 19S8. 
Hon.  Noaais  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ova  Dkai  Scnatob  Cotton  :  We  would  like 
to  have  you  present  the  following  petition 
to  the  Senate  and  have  note  of   it  In   the 
-  CoMoacssioMAi.  Racoaa : 

EXCISE  TAXES 

Do  not  repeal  or  reduce  any  excise  taxes 
at  the  present  time,  especially  in  view  of  the 
problem  of  national  survival.  If  people  can 
BfTord  to  go  to  the  night  clubs  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  to  pay  this  extra  10  percent 
cabaret  taxes. 

Thanking  you  In  advance, 

Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Bckrolm, 

Secretary. 
t  I 

DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS— RESOLU- 
TION OF  GRANITE  STATE  DAIRY- 
MEN'S ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Granite 
State  Dairymen's  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  January  29,  1958. 

Dairying  is  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural industry  in  New  Hampshire, 
accoimting  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  net  farm  Income  of  New  Hampshire 
farmers.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  views 
of  this  association  merit  the  careful  at- 


tention of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  resolution 
indicates  that  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  taking  a  broad  view  of  the 
national  interest  and  a  long  range  view 
of  the  dairy  industry  by  urging  a  reduc- 
tion in  all  price  supports  and  not  asking 
for  special  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
OxANm  State  Dajstmen's 

Absocution, 
Concord.  N.  H..  February  13. 1958. 
Senator  Nosais  CorroN. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  The  foUowlng  U  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Granite  State 
Dairymen's  Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing held  January  29,  1968: 

"V^hereaa  the  present  system  of  price  sup- 
ports are  not  solving  the  problems  of  farm 
surpluses  and  are  expensive  to  the  taxpayers, 

too:  Belt 

"Besolved,  That  we.  the  Granite  State 
Dairymen's  Association,  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  gradual  reduction  of  aU  price  sup- 
ports." 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  bear  this  resolu- 
tion In  mind  in  future  legislation  on  price 
supports. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Mauucx  L.  CHAPnr. 

Secretary. 

RESOLUTION  OF  SOUTHERN  MICHI- 
GAN LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  by  the  South- 
em  Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Associa- 
tion, at  BatUe  Creek.  Mich.,  on  January 
7.  1958,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  civil-rights  law  so 
as  to  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
falsely  accuse  any  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer of  violating  his  civil  rights  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  crime.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RBaoLtmoir  Passed  bt  the  Southern  Mich- 
igan Law  Entorcememt  Association  at 
MKnTNO  m  Battu  Cexxk,  Mich.,  Januast 
7,  1968 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  laws  providing  for  the  protection 
of  the  civU  rights  of  its  citizens  by  declaring 
that  violation  of  certain  clvU  rights  by  Uw- 
enforcement  crfflcers  shall  constitute  a  crime 
and  providing  punishment  therefor;  and 

VThereas  it  Is  the  desire  ot  the  Southern 
Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Association  ix> 
implement  said  laws  and  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  certain  defendants  In  criminal  ac- 
tions have  from  time  to  time  falsely  accxised 
law-enforcement  officers  of  violating  their 
civil  rights;  and 

Whereas  such  false  accusations  have  been 
an  attempt  to  intimidate  said  law-enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  f>erformance  of  their 
duties;  and 

Whereas  It  is  believed  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  also  have  clvU  rights:  There- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Southern  Michigan  Law 
Enforcement  Association.  That  Congress  be 
petitioned  by  this  organization  and  re- 
quested to  amend  the  civU-rlghts  law  to  pro- 


Tide  that  any  perMn  who  shall  falsely  aoeua* 
any  law-enforcement  officer  of  violating  hi* 
CivU  rights  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crline  and 
shall  be  punished  therefor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  c«nmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 1438.  A  bill  to  amend  section  544  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
bonds  of  United  States  marshals  (Rept.  Mo. 
1300); 

B.2239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wadiha 
Salime  Hamade  (Rept.  No.  1801): 

8.  2493.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  O. 
AslanU  (Kept.  No.  1302); 

S.2613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CedomllJ 
Mihallo  Rlstlc  (Rept.  No.  1303) : 

8.2691.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlroko 
Ozakl  (Rept.  No.  1304); 

8. 2718.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Haaeep  Mil- 
hem  Esper  (Rept.  No.  1305);  and 

S.  2819.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Har- 
mine  Melamed  (Rept.  No.  1806). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8. 803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudlo 
OuUlen  (Rept.  No.  1807);  and 

S.  2712.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Milosav 
Mares  (Rept.  No.  1306). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenU: 

S  2538.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Florlca 
Bogden  (Rept.  No.  1809); 

S.3621.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  OUve  V. 
Rabiniaux  and  her  two  minor  children, 
Annette  Marcella  Rablnlavix  and  RocheUe 
Jean   Rabiniaux    (Rept.   No.  1310); 

S.  2650.  A  biU  fOT  the  relief  of  Tokiyo 
Nakajlma  and  her  chUd  (Rept.  No.  1811); 

S.  2657.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Ro- 
mero Sotelo-Lopec  (Rept  No.  1312); 

8.2733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natalia 
Kutowy]   (Rept.  No.  1318); 

8.  2818.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sarlna  L.  De 
Trabout.  Lina  Trabout,  and  Esther  Trabout 
(Rept.  No.  1814);  and 

S.  2849.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fog  Moon 
Jung  and  Moo  Wah  Jimg   (Rept.  No.  1315). 
By  Mr.  LANOER.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  218.  A  blU  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  claims 
of  customs  officers  and  employees  to  extra 
compensation  for  Sunday,  holiday,  and  over- 
time services  performed  after  August  31. 
1931,  and  not  heretofore  paid  in  accordance 
with  existing  law   (Rept.  No.  1316). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina),  from  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.  R.  6836.  An  act  to  readjust  posUl  rates 
and  to  establish  a  Congressional  poUcy  for 
the  determination  of  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1321). 


EXTENSON  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  PROGRAM- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  report  an  original  bill  to  extend 
the  Armed  Forces  dairy  products  pro- 
gram for  3  years,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port (No.  1318)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3341)  to  extend  the  Armed 
Forces  dairy  products  program  for  3, 
years,  reported  by  Mr.  Ellkndee,  from 
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the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  For- 
estry, was  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


CXDNTINUATION  OP  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN — ^REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  report  an  original  bill  to  continue 
the  special  milk  program  for  children  in 
the  interest  of  improved  nutrition  by 
fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
in  the  schools,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  1319)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3342)  to  continue  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
schools,  reported  by  Mr.  Ellender,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


EXTENSION  OP  ACCELERATED  BRU- 
CELLOSIS CONTROL  PROGRAM— 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  report  an  original  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  accelerated  brucellosis  control 
program  under  section  204  (e)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1954  for  2  additional 
years,  and  I  submit  a  report  (No.  1320) 
thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  3343)  to  extend  the  ac- 
celerated brucellosis  control  program 
xmder  section  204  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954  for  2  additional  years,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Ellendev,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report 
an  original  concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  and  I  submit 
a  report  (No.  1317)  thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
67)  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTWurring),  That  tbe  Congreas 
favors  the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  for  more  than  6  months: 

A-6013531,  Conrad,  John  Eddy. 

A-6854175.  Khan,  Young. 

A-S6098ai,  Lago,  BSanuel. 

A-8024172,  Romero-Garcia,  Jose  Esteban. 

A-fi91d880,  Karlqulst.  Karl  Rimar. 

A-10375272,  Ming,  Den  Ah. 

A-4994479,  Schmidt.  Anton. 


A-4778249,  TBpia-Palacios,  Iiea|idro. 

A-792737S.  Antoncich,  Anthonf  Joseph. 

A-^&270094,  Grammatikos,  Nicoiaoa  T. 

A-4403972,  Li.  Ru-Chao.  ] 

A-6899735,  Garcia-Travesi.  CTarlos. 

A-3470764,  Hicks,  Prudence.      1 

A-3535360,  Ares,  Leonide  Ituar^a. 

A-6987407,  Gavaletz,  James. 

A-8001256.  Kim.  Lim  Hong. 

A-9S61104,  Tan,  Bang. 

A-248283S,  All,  Manan  Bin. 

A-7083633,  Lyras,  Sozon. 

A-8976g87,  Olvera-Gonzalez,  J^ian  ManueL 

A-9836556,  Tamm,  Salme. 

A-8996122,  Jlng.  Yee  Pong. 

A-6859008,  Omelas-Alvarado,  ()artoi. 

A-7390668,  Pong.  Ng  Ben. 

A-6590561,  Lopez.  Vincent  Mattel. 

A-5091348.  Panzanl,  Natale. 

A-32''.7674,  Pellegrl.  Fert. 

A-7266069,  Wong,  Henry. 

A-lCy256415.  Preund,  Eva. 

A-9652037,  Muk.  Fong. 

A-2627821.  Reinhardt,  Fritz  W|Iy. 

A-9752493,  Juan,  Han  Heng. 

A-4735205,  Sponza,  Pietro. 

A-4572014,  Lorusso,  Mauro. 

A-2716669,  Pena-Morales,  Vlct^. 

A-5753916,  Gonzalez-Campos, :  ^anclBCO. 


BXEC::UTrVE  REE>ORTa  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  C  ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Leonard  Page  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit; 

Herbert  Barnes,  of  Delaware,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware, 
vice  Clarence  H.  Spence,  term  expired; 

George  M.  Yeager,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  division  N).  4,  district 
of  Alaska,  vice  Theodore  P.  Stev(  ns,  resigned; 

Edward  L.  McCarthy,  of  Rho  le  Island,  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  t  te  district  of 
Rhode  Island; 

Clark  W.  Gregory,  of  Michigan  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  easter  i  district  of 
Michigan; 

WUliam  B.  Butler,  of  Texas,  ;o  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas;    and 

Axel  J.  Beck,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  dlsi  rlct  of  South 
Dakota. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  C  ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Julius  H.  Miner,  of  Illinois,  o  be  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  qorthem  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  vice  John  P.  Barnes,  retired. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary :  I 

Edwin  M.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  laf  the  middle 
district  of  North  Carolina. 
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BILLS   AND  A   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCJED  I 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  tii^e.  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  secoad  time,  and 
referred  as  follows :  I 

By  Mr.  CARLSON:  I 

S.  3332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  |  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  anniversary  of  ^he  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  itequest) : 

S.  3338.  A  bill  to  facilitate  thd  insurance  of 
loans  under  title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  apd  the  act  of 
August  28,  1937,  as  amended  (rtfatlng  to  the 
conservation  of  water  resources),  and   fcM: 


other  purposes;  to  the  Cox]4mittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  j 

By  Mr.  STENNIS:  I 

S.  3334.  A  bUl  to  author!^  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  his  designee  to  convey  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  Camp  McCain  MUitary 
Reservation,  Miss.,  to  the  Stsite  of  Mississippi; 
to  the  Committee  on  Arme^  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

8.3335.  A  bin  to  provldfl  for  a  National 
Capital  Center  of  the  Perfoifnlng  Arts  which 
will  be  constructed,  with  ^unds  raised  by 
volimtary  contributions,  on  part  of  the  land 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  made  available 
for  the  Smithsonian  Oallei^  of  Art;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoBUTZELL) : 

8. 3336.  A  bill  to  extend  uie  loan  guaranty 
program  for  World  War  II  veterans  for  a 
years,  extend  the  direct  loap  program  for  a 
like  period,  authorize  an  Interest  rate  on 
guaranteed  and  direct  loans  commensurate 
with  that  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  to  increase  the  maximum  direct  loan  to 
•13,500,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curr<  tncy. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cipehakt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  f  hlch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  POTTER: 
S.  3337.  A  biU  to  amenq  the  Medals  of 
Honor  Act  in  order  to  autl^orize  awards  for 
acts  of  heroism  on  vessels  on  the  Inland  wa- 
terways of  the  United  States  engaged  In  in- 
terstate conunerce;  to  the  Qommittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commence. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ;Pottb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  ^hich  appear  \u- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
8.3338.  A  bill  for  the  r'lief  of  Erminlo 
Neglia;  and 

S.  3339.  A  bUI   for  the  relief  of  Cbrlstos 

Fassoulis;  to  the  Conunltteeion  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BARRETT    (Tor   himaeU.   Mr. 

OlilARONET,  and  Mr.  Mxnnnr)  : 

S.  3340.  A  bill  to  exempt  h>rand  inspectors 

connected  with  the  livestock  raising  Industry 

from  certain  provisions  of  t4e  Fair  Standards 

Act  of  1938;  to  the  Conunitltee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER:    I 
8.  3341.  A  bill  to  extend  ue  Armed  Forces 
dairy  products  fwogram  for  8  yean; 

S.  3342.  A  biU  to  continu^  the  special  milk 
program  for  children  in  thie  Interest  of  im- 
proved nutrition  by  fostering  the  consump- 
tion  of   fluid   milk  In   thel  schools;    and 

6.3343.  A  bill  to  extend 
brucelloeis   control   progra: 
204  (e)   of  the  Agrieult 
2  additional  years;  placed 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
reported  the  above  bills  fro: 
on  Agriculture  and  Fores 
under  separate  headings. ) 

By  Mr.  HENNING3   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andexson,  Mr.  CAnoLX,  Mr.  Claxk. 
Mr.     Chavxz,     MrJ    Flakdexs.     Mr. 
HuMPHxrr,    Mr.    Ives,    Mr.    Javttb, 
Mr.    Lances,    Mr.     Magnxtson,    Mr. 
MossE,  Mr.  MuKBA't,  Mr.  Neubexges, 
Mr.  PxoxmxE,  and  Mr.  Sncnrcroif ) : 
8.  3344.  A  bill  to  prescrife  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  Issuance  of  passports,  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  United  Stxitee  citizens  and 
those  owing  allegiance  to  tlie  United  States 
to  travel  free  of  arbitrary  (overnmental  in- 
terference,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Rela1  ions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  H  anrxnoB  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  i  rhlch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  i 
By  Mr.  HUMPHRET:  { 
8. 3346.  A  bm  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  compensate  cevtaln  i>erBons  who 
sustained  damages  by  reason  of  fluctuatlona 
in  the  water  level  of  the  L^ke  of  the  Woods; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju(  Idary. 
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By  Mr.  MORSK: 

S.  3346.  A  biU  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  certain  officials  of 
political  parties  to  file  statements  disclos- 
ing the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes, 
the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings 
in  securities  and  conunoditles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By   Mr.    IVES    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 

S.  J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  participate  in 
the  International  Aviation  Show  to  be  held 
in  New  York,  N.  T.,  from  September  8,  1968. 
to  September  14.  1958;  to  the  Cotxunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8. 3337)  to  amend  the  Medals 
of  Honor  Act  in  order  to  authorize  awards 
for  acts  of  heroism  on  vessels  on  the  in- 
land waterways  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pottbr,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  67) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  concurrent  resolution  printed  In 
full,  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MONRONET  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  264)  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Development 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  above  resolution  printed  in  full 
In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monkoncy,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  MEDAIJB  OF  HONOR 
ACT 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Medals  of  Honor 
Act  in  order  to  authorize  awards  for  acts 
of  heroism  on  vessels,  on  the  inland 
waterways  of  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Medals  of  Honor  Act  was  enacted 
on  February  23.  1905.  permitting  the 
award  of  bronze  medals  of  honor  to  per- 
sons who.  by  extreme  daring,  endanger 
their  own  lives  in  saving,  or  endeavoring 
to  save,  lives  from  any  wreck,  disaster, 
or  grave  accident,  or  in  preventing  or  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  such  wreck,  dis- 
aster, or  grave  accident,  upon  any  rail- 
road, within  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Public  Law  No.  50,  85th  Congress, 
signed  by  the  President  on  Jime  13.  1957, 
amended  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  to 
authorize  awards  for  acts  of  heroism  in- 
volving any  motor  Tebicle. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  replete 
with  acts  of  heroism  by  personnel  on  ves- 
sels and  barges  of  our  inland  waterways. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  these  coura- 
geous people  shall  also  be  eligible  for 
awards  of  honor  for  their  heroic  acts. 


PROCEDURES    RELATING   TO   ISSU- 
ANCE OF  PASSPORTS 

Mr.  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Akdkbson, 
Carsoll,  CI.ARK,  Chavez,  Flanders,  Huic- 

PHRKT,    IVIS,   JaVITS.    LaKGCR,   MaCNITSON, 

MoRSS.  Murray.  Nkubergeb.  Proxmire, 
and  Symington,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  establishes 
new  statutory  provisions  for  the  issuance 
of  passports.  It  also  provides  new  pro- 
visions regarding  other  aspects  of  foreign 
travel.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  ia  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  and  com- 
plexities which  have  arisen  under  our 
present  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a 
memorandum  setting  out  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  and  a  summary  of  the 
pi*ovlsions  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  memorandum,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill,  which  Is  very  short,  be 
printed,  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  memorandimi 
and  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3344)  to  prescribe  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports, to  recognize  the  right  of  United 
States  citizens  and  those  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  to  travel  free 
of  arbitrary  governmental  interference, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hennings  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Passport  Act  of  1968. 

TXTUi    X.    AUTHoxrrr    to    isstte    passport* 

PERSONS    EMTTTLED    TO    PASSPORTS 

Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  and  on 
behaU  of  the  United  States  may  grant.  Issue, 
renew,  or  revoke  passports  in  the  United 
States  and  cause  passports  to  be  issued,  re- 
newed or  revoked  in  foreign  coxmtries  by 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  such  consuls  general,  consiils. 
or  vice  consuls  when  In  charge,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  designate,  and  by  the  chief 
or  other  executive  officer  of  the  Insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  or  Territories 
over  which  the  United  State*  exercises 
trusteeehip. 

Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  shaU  be  appointed  under  the 
classified  civil  service  and  shaU  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  OS- 18  under  the 
Claaslflcation  Act  of  1949  as  amended. 

The  Director  of  the  Passport  Office  shaU 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Passport  Office 
may  appoint  passport  agents  within  the 
United  States  and  such  appointments  shall 
be  under  the  civU  service  laws. 

Sac.  103.  Passports  shaU  only  be  granted 
or  issued  to  persons  who  are  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  or  who  owe 
aUeglanoe  to  the  United  States.    No  person 


other  than  those  enumerated  above  shall  b« 
included  in  a  passport  Issued  to  another. 

Sec.  104.  A  passport  shaU  be  Issued  upon 
a  completed  application  to  any  person  who 
is  qualified  under  section  103  and  does  not 
fall  within  one  or  more  of  the  foUowing 
excepted  classes: 

( 1 )  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  any  organiaa^on  which  la 
registered  or  as  to  which  there  is  In  effect 
a  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  requiring  registration  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
as  a  Communist-action,  Communist -front, 
or  Communlst-lnflitrated  organization,  or 
who  have  terminated  such  membership 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant  th« 
conclusion  that  they  continue  to  act  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Interests  of  the  Communist 
movement  or  who,  regardless  of  the  formal 
state  of  their  afflUatlon  with  the  Conununlst 
Party,  engage  in  activities  which  support  the 
Communist  movement  unde^  such  circum- 
stances as  to  show  that  they  have  engaged 
in  such  activities  as  a  result  of  direction, 
domination,  or  control  exercised  over  them 
by  the  Communist  movement; 

(2)  persons  under  Indictments  or  infor- 
mations for  felonies  or  treason;  or 

(3)  persons  who  are  free  on  bail  pending 
appestls  from  a  criminal  conviction. 

Sac.  105.  The  Secretary  of  State  nuy  au- 
thorize issuance  of  a  passport  to  an  appU- 
cant  who  falls  within  one  or  more  of  the 
excepted  classes  In  section  104  If  he  shall 
determine  that  such  issuance  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  Such 
passport  may  be  limited  with  respect  to 
duration  and  areas  for  which  it  Is  valid. 

Sac.  106.  A  diplomatic  passport  may  be 
issued  only  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secre'vary  of  State,  am- 
bassadors extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary, 
envoys  extraordinary,  ministers,  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  former  Presidents  and  Vlo* 
Presidents  and  such  other  persons  as  tha 
President  may  designate  as  his  personal  en- 
voy to  a  foreign  state  or  states. 

Sec.  107.  Special  passports  may  be  Issued 
to  other  persons  who  are  going  abroad  on 
official  business  for  the  United  State*  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  108.  Upon  appUcation  therefor,  duly 
completed,  a  passport  shaU  be  issued,  or  th* 
applicant  shaU  be  informed  In  writing  of  a 
denial  thereof,  within  60  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  application  by  any  person 
authorized  to  act  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  set  out  in  sections  101  and  103.  A  denial 
shall  set  forth  the  reasons  therefor  as  spe- 
cifically as  is  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity. Such  denial  shall  also  Inform  the  ap- 
plicant of  his  right  to  request  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Passport  Review  Board,  established 
under  section  801  of  this  act. 

Sac.  109.  A  passport  shaU  not  be  revoked 
or  taken  from  the  holder  thereof  except  when 
such  holder  falls  within  one  of  the  excepted 
classes  set  out  in  section  104.  When  a  pass- 
port is  revoked  or  taken  from  the  holder 
thereof,  such  holder  shall  be  informed  in 
writing  of  the  reasons  therefor  as  specifically 
as  is  consistent  with  national  security.  Such 
Information  shaU  also  inform  the  person  of 
his  right  to  request  a  hearing  before  the 
Passport  Review  Board. 

TtTLXn.   RBQUIREMENTS  rOR  ISSUANCE  OF 
PASSPORTS 

Sec.  201.  Before  a  passport  Is  Isstied  to  any 

person  by  or  under  authority  of  the  United 
States,  such  person  shall  subscribe  to  and 
submit  a  written  appUcation.  duly  verified 
by  his  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  persoa 
authorized  to  take  passport  appUcatlons  con- 
taining a  true  recital  of  each  and  every  mat- 
ter of  fact  which  may  be  required  by  law  or 
by  any  rules  authorized  by  law  to  be  stated 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  Issuance  of  any  such 
passport. 
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Ssc.  202.  There  slian  be  collected  and  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
quarterly  a  fee  of  $2  for  executing  each 
application  for  a  passport  and  99  for  each 
passport  Issued  to  a  citizen  or  person  owing 
allegiance  to  or  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  regu- 
lation to  authorize  the  retention  by  State 
officials  of  the  fee  of  $2  for  executing  an  ap- 
plication for  a  passport.  No  fee  shall  be 
collected  for  passports  Issued  to  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  {H'oceedlng 
abroad  In  the  discharge  of  their  ofllcial 
duties,  or  to  members  of  their  Immediate 
families,  accompanying  or  residing  with  him 
abroad,  or  to  seamen,  or  to  widows,  chil- 
dren, parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines,  burled 
abroad  whose  Joximey  is  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  Intent  of  visiting  the 
graves  of  such  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines, 
which  facts  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
application  for  the  passport. 

Sec.  203.  Whenever  a  fee  Is  erroneously 
charged  and  paid  for  the  Issuance  of  a  pass- 
port to  a  person  who  is  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  such  a  fee  by  section  202  of  this 
act,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  refund  to  the  person  who  paid 
such  fee  the  amount  thereof  upon  proper 
notice  from  the  passport  office. 

Sec.  204.  Whenever  the  appropriate  offi- 
cer within  the  United  States  of  any  foreign 
country  refuses  to  visa  a  passport  Issued  by 
the  United  States,  the  Department  of  State 
Is  authorized,  upon  request  in  writing  and 
the  return  of  the  untised  passport  within  6 
months  from  the  date  of  issue,  to  request  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  to  refund  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  passport  was  issued  the 
Issue  fee  of  $9. 

Sec  206.  All  persons  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  grant.  Issue,  or  verify  passports, 
shall  make  retxuti  of  the  same  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  such  manner  and  as  often 
as  he  shall  require.  Such  returns  shall 
specify  the  names  and  all  other  particulars 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  same  shall  be 
granted,  issued,  or  verified,  as  embraced  In 
such  passport. 

Sec.  206.  The  validity  of  a  passport  shall 
be  limited  to  a  period  of  3  years:  Provided. 
That  a  passport  may  be  renewed  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  tS  for  such  renewal :  Provided  further. 
That  diplomatic  or  special  passports,  or 
passports  Issued  under  section  105  may  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  less  than  3  years. 

TiTLC  ni.  PRoczauus  roe  review  of  passpobt 

DENIAL 

Sec.  301.  a  Passport  Review  Board  shall  be 
established  within  the  State  Department.  It 
shall  consist  of  five  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Board  shall  act  on  all  cases 
wherein  hearings  are  properly  requested,  and 
Its  decision  In  any  such  case  shall  be  the 
final  administrative  determination.  The 
Board  shall  establish  and  make  public  its 
own  rules  of  procediire,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  state.  The  rules  shall  accord 
the  applicant  or  passport  holder  the  right  to 
appear  personally,  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  to  offer  oral  or  documentary 
evidence.  The  applicant  or  passport  holder 
shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  pro- 
ceedings and  be  permitted  to  cross-examine 
all  of  the  witnesses  against  him  and  examine 
all  other  evidence  which  is  made  a  part  of 
the  open  record  in  the  case.  The  Board  shall 
Insure,  consistent  with  national  security,  that 
all  evidence  and  witnesses  relied  upon  are 
produced  and  made  a  part  of  the  open  record. 

Sec.  302.  Any  person  who  has  been  refused 
a  passport  or  has  had  his  passport  revoked 
or  taken  from  him  may,  within  60  days  after 
notification  of  such  action,  file  a  request  for 


a  hearing  before  the  Pas8i>ort  Ileview  Board. 
The  Board  shall  hold  a  hearing  itlthln  30  days 
of  the  filing  of  the  request  unlfss  such  time 
limit  is  waived  by  the  person  w^o  so  filed. 

Sec.  303.  The  United  States  district  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shdl  have  Juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  any  appeal 
from  a  final  decision  of  the  Passport  Review 
Board.  1 

TITLE  IV.   RESTRICTIONS  ONITRAVEL 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Sta^  may  desig- 
nate certain  countries  as  "unsafe  for  travel," 
If  the  United  States  is  unable  tq  offer  protec- 
tion to  citizens  traveling  In  s^ch  countries 
due  to  the  lack  of  diplomatic  relations  or  to 
disturbances  within  the  designaied  covmtries. 
The  names  of  such  countries  shall  be  stamped 
on  each  passport.  j 

Sec.  402.  No  person  who  holis  a  passport 
or  Is  included  on  the  passport  of  another. 
shall  enter  a  country  which  tb  his  knowl- 
edge has  been  designated  as  "unsafe  for 
travel":  except  that  this  protilbition  shall 
not  apply  to  such  person  who  lias  completed 
a  sworn  affidavit  at  a  designate^  office  of  the 
State  Department,  or  the  offlcebf  any  diplo- 
matic representative  of  the  united  States, 
consva  general,  consul,  or  vicejconsul  when 
in  charge,  in  a  form  prepared  ij  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  sets  out  in  s  ibstance  that 
the  affiant  desires  to  enter  i  country  or 
countries  designated  as  unsai  e  for  travel, 
and  waives  the  protection  ol  the  United 
States  while  Inside  such  countr  or  co\mtrles. 

Sec.  403.  In  time  of  war,  aj  declared  by 
Congress,  the  President  may  |  rescribe  reg- 
ulations governing  the  enterini ;  and  leaving 
of  the  United  States  and  travsl  by  United 
States  citizens  and  national  i  In  foreign 
countries  which  shall  supers*  de  any  con- 
trary provisions  of  this  act.      ] 

Sec.  404.  Whenever  the  Am^ed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged  jin  open  hos- 
tilities, the  President  may  prtscrlbe  regu- 
lations governing  the  travel  of  United  States 
citizens  and  nationals  in  the  jcombat  area 
which  shall  supersede  any  colitrary  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  405.  It  shall  be  unla^ul  for  any 
United  States  citizen  or  natlonll  to  travel  to 
a  foreign  country  (other  twn  countries 
within  the  Western  Hemlsphe^)  without  a 
passport. 

TTn.1   V.   PENAL1 

Sec.  501.  Any  person  who  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  402  or  406  s^iall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  ionvlctlon  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for!  a  period  not 
exceeding  1  year  or  by  a  fine  lot  exceeding 
$1,000,  or  both.  T 

Sec.  502.  Any  person  who  vlo|ate«  any  reg- 
ulation ^prescribed  by  the  Prapident  under 
sections  403  and  404  shall  b9  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  upon  conviction  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  a  period  no|  exceeding  5 
years  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or 
both.  j 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  in  this  «tle  shall  be 
construed  to  apply  to  membvs  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Who  enter  a 
foreign  country  under  official  orders. 

TITLE  VI.    LAWS  REPEAL  SD 

Sec  601.  (a)  The  following  acts  or  parts 
of  acts  and  all  amendments  thereto  are 
repealed : 

-  (1)  Section  4076  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(22  U.  S.  C.  212)  ; 

(2)  Section  40T7  of  the  Re> 
<22U.S.C.218); 

(3)  Section  1  of  title  IX  of  tl 
15,  1917  (22  U.  S.  C.  213) : 

(4)  Sections  1.  2.  and  4  of  thi 

4.  1920  (22  U.  8.  C.  214.  215.  2li); 

(5)  Sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  t*  act  of  July 

5.  1926  (22  U.  8.  C.  211a,  217a,  ^14a). 

(b)  All  other  laws,  or  part^  of  laws.  In 
conflict  or  inconsistent  with  tl^  act  are,  to 


Statutes 


act  of  June 


act  of  June 


the  extent  of  such  conflict 
repealed. 

TITLRVII.   tr 

Sec.  701.  This  act  shall 
after  Its  enactment. 
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or  Inconsistency, 


BATS 

effect  90  days 


The  memorandum  pijesented  by  Mr. 

Hennihgs  is  as  follows: 

Memoranoxtm  in  Support  br  Passport  Bill 

The  present  passport  lavs  are  baaed  on  a 
set  of  facts  and  a  phllosop  ly  which  is  com- 
pletely outdated.  They  w^e  enacted  in  an 
environment  where  a  passp>ort  was  not  neces- 
sary for  travel  abroad.  In  this  environment, 
a  passport  was  merely  an  Identification  docu- 
ment which  Identified  the  holder  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  requested  protec- 
tion from  the  foreign  govOmment.  At  this 
time,  travelers  were  not  raquired  to  have  a 
passport.  This  envlronmcRit  waa  also  one 
lacking  in  continuoiis  national  emergency 
such  as  we  have  had  for  ttie  past  20  years. 
Under  these  conditions,  Cohgress  adequately 
fulfilled  its  obligation  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Issue  passports  under 
rules  and  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I 

In  this  past  era,  it  was  not  improper  to 
leave  it  up  to  the  State  Department  to  use 
its  discretion  In  issuing  and  denying  pass- 
ports, because  a  passpmrt  Was  a  more  or  less 
special  request  for  protection  of  a  traveler 
and  should  be  held  only  t>y  those  of  good 
character.  At  that  time,  if  the  person's  char- 
acter was  doubtful,  it  may  have  been  desir- 
able that  he  have  no  spe<^lal  consideration 
shown  to  him  by  a  forelgfi  government  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States. 

But  today,  the  enviroi^ent  is  greatly 
changed.  A  passport  Is  necessary  to  enter 
almost  every  foreign  county.  It  is  unlawful 
for  an  American  to  travel  abroad  (other  than 
countries  within  the  Wesosrn  Hemisphere) 
without  a  passport  during  ja  national  emer- 
gency. A  national  emergen(cy  has  existed  for 
almost  20  years.  So,  todayL  to  deny  a  pass- 
port is  to  deny  the  right  io  travel. 

The  right  to  move  from  place  to  place 
free  of  governmental  resla-lction  has  long 
been  a  part  of  our  democratic  society.  This 
right  and  freedom  is  complete  only  when  it 
Includes  the  right  to  movel  anywhere  In  the 
world.  This  right  was  recognized  in  the 
Declaration  of  Human  Riglits  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations.  This  rlgt^t,  like  all  others. 
Is  subject  to  certain  restrictions.  This  right 
to  travel  must  conform  to  the  safety  of  our 
Nation.  But  conformity  does  not  require 
that  the  right  to  travel  hk  left  to  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretaryj  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  ijnder  the  present 
law  has  the  power  to  use  pis  discretion  ar- 
bitrarily and  capriciously.  Be  may  deny  and 
revoke  passports  according  to  his  personal 
whims.  Apparently,  up  u$tll  this  year,  no 
Secretary  of  State  has  beei}  willing  to  allow 
his  decisions  to  be  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  have  changed  their  decisions 
when  pushed  to  the  wall.  In  this  way,  the 
question  has  become  moot  i  nd  not  subject  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

The  primary  basis  for  denying  passports 
should  be  national  security,  since  the  effect 
one  person  can  have  on  o|Lir  foreign  policy 
in  traveling  abroad  is  Infinitesimal.  The 
field  of  national  security  l4  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  legislative  brahch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  exe<^ive.  It  is  time 
that  the  Congress  assume  its  obligation  to 
the  people  in  the  field  of  passport  law.  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  subject  the  right  of  the 
pe<^le  to  travel  to  the  personal  whims  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whoever  be  may  be.  Con- 
gress must  reassert  its  authority  In  this  field. 

The  bill  which  I  have  lotToduced,  If  en- 
acted, wlU  protect  the  right  to  travel.  It  wlU 
require  the  Secretary  of  StAte  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  all  Americans  with  certain  spedfle 
reetrlctions.  These  restrictions  protect  our 
national  security  by  wlthlioldlng  passports 


from  Communlsta  and  Communist  sup- 
porters. It  also  withholds  passports  from 
persons  who  are  attempting  to  evade  criminal 
Justice. 

The  bill  also  Insures  due  process  to  thoss 
who  are  denied  passports.  It  requires  the 
State  Department  to  state  why  a  passport 
has  been  denied,  as  specifically  as  is  con- 
sistent with  national  security.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  i^pellate  procedure  which  Is  open 
to  all  those  denied  a  passport. 

The  bill  allows  the  President  to  declare 
certain  countries  unsafe  for  travel  If  the 
United  States  cannot  furnish  protection  for 
travelers  In  such  countries.  But  the  bill 
allows  a  person  to  travel  into  such  countries 
provided  the  person  signs  an  affidavit  waiv- 
ing the  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
agrees  to  travel  at  his  own  risk.  This  pro- 
vision upholds  a  person's  right  to  travel  to 
any  part  of  the  world  while  also  protecting 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  A 
person  has  alwa3r8  been  able  to  waive  his 
constitutional  rights  as  long  as  he  does  so 
voluntarily  and  with  full  knowledge.  This 
provision  merely  extends  this  principle  to  a 
person's  right  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
SUtes  whUe  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  per- 
son knows  the  country  has  been  designated 
unsafe  for  travel  and  deliberately  signs  an 
affidavit  waiving  iwotectlon  will  Insure  that 
the  act  Is  done  voluntarily  and  with  full 
knowledge.  By  this  procedure,  an  American 
can  realize  his  freedom  to  travel  anywhere  in 
the  world.  And  he  will  iuiow  where  it  is  safe 
to  travel  and  where  it  Is  not.  If  he  insiets  on 
traveling  where  our  Government  cannot  give 
protection,  he  may  do  so.  But,  beforehand, 
he  must  expressly  waive  this  protection,  thus 
bringing  home  to  him  explicitly  the  fact 
that  he  is  going  to  a  country  where  the 
United  States  cannot  give  protection. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  Passport  Office  wlU  be  under  the 
clvll-servlce  laws.  This  will  stabilize  the 
administration  of  the  pacsport  laws  and 
allow  the  Office  to  operate  efficiently  accord- 
ing to  sound  buslne^  principles,  for  the  Pass- 
port Office  is  strictly  a  bxislness  office  and 
not  a  policymaking  office. 

The  bill  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  passport  laws.  It  extends 
the  validity  of  a  (>assport  from  2  to  3  years, 
with  an  extension  of  2  years.  The  bill  re- 
tains the  present  provisions  as  to  applica- 
tions for  a  passport.  It  changes  the  fee  pro- 
visions by  raising  the  application  fee  from  $1 
to  $2  in  Federal  courts  to  make  it  uniform 
wltti  the  present  State-court  fee. 

The  bill  gives  to  the  President  power  to 
control  travel  during  time  of  war  as  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  in  areas  where  ova 
troops  are  engaged  in  open  hoetUitlea, 
though  there  be  no  such  declaration. 

By  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Congress  will 
resume  Its  obligation  in  the  field  of  pass- 
ports, and  the  right  to  travel  will  be  restored 
to  oiir  people. 

There  ts  one  issue  which  I  have  not  in- 
cluded In  the  bill,  but  which  I  think  should 
be  considered  by  the  committee  to  which 
the  bill  is  referred. 

Under  the  present  law,  persons  who  are 
traveling  abroad  on  official  Government 
business  miist  pay  the  application  fee  of 
$1  or  $2.  but  the  passport  is  Issued  free  of 
charge.  The  person  who  obtains  the  i>ass- 
port  then  files  a  voucher  and  receives  a  re- 
mittance of  his  application  fee.  This  causes 
the  Passport  Office  a  book  loss  of  $9  for  each 
free  passport  Isstied.  The  Passport  Office 
is  a  business  office,  and  should  operate  on  a 
sound  business  basis.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished by  charging  the  appUcant  the 
fxill  cost  of  a  passport,  and  then  he  could 
file  his  voucher  for  $11,  instead  of  $2.  This 
would  put  the  Fas^Mrt  Office  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 


FILING  OP  STATEMENTS  OP  INCOME 
DISCLOSURE  BY  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  along 
the  same  lines  on  which  I  have  previously 
spoken,  and  on  which  I  spoke  again  last 
Friday,  concerning  my  income -disclosure 
bill,  which  I  first  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1946,  and  which  has  been  periodi- 
cally introduced  on  various  occasions, 
through  an  oversight  it  has  not  been  In- 
troduced this  year.  I  therefore  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  bUl, 
along  with  a  resume  of  the  parliamen- 
tary record  of  this  bill  since  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1946.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  together  with  the 
resume,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
resume  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3348)  to  require  Members 
of  Congress,  certain  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tain officials  of  political  parties,  to  file 
statements  disclosing  the  amoimt  and 
sources  of  their  incomes,  the  value  of 
their  assets,  and  their  dealings  in  securi- 
ties and  commodities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
(including  each  Delegate  and  Elesident  Com- 
missioner ) ;  each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
United  States  who  (1)  receives  a  salary  at 
a  rate  of  $10,000  or  more  per  annum  or  (2) 
holds  a  position  of  grade  OS-IS  or  above, 
and  each  officer  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
rank  of  colonel,  or  its  equivalent,  and  above; 
and  each  member,  chairman,  or  other  officer 
of  the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of — 

(1)  the  amount  and  resources  of  all  in- 
come and  gifts  (of  $100  or  more  in  money 
or  value,  or  in  the  case  of  multiple  gifts  from 
one  person,  aggregating  $100  or  more  in 
money  or  value)  received  by  him  or  any  per- 
son on  his  behalf  dining  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year; 

(2)  the  value  of  each  asset  held  by  or  en- 
trusted to  him  or  by  or  to  him  ard  any  other 
person  and  the  amount  of  each  liability  owed 
by  him.  or  by  him  together  with  any  other 
person  as  of  tiie  close  of  the  preceding  year; 
and 

(3)  the  amount  and  source  of  all  contri- 
butions during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
to  any  person  who  received  anything  of  value 
on  his  behalf  or  subject  to  his  direction  or 
control  or  who,  with  his  acquiescence,  makes 
payments  for  any  liability  or  expense  in- 
curred by  him. 

Sec.  2.  Each  person  required  by  the  first 
section  to  file  reports  shaU,  In  addition,  file 
semiannually  with  the  Comptroller  General 
a  report  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  aU  dealings  in  securities  or 
commodities  by  him,  or  by  any  person  acting 
on  his  behalf  or  piirsuant  to  his  direction, 
during  the  preceding  6-month  period. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  reports  required  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  siiaU  be  filed  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year;  and  the  reports 
required  by  section  2  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  July  31  of  each  year  for  the  6-month 
period  endmg  June  30  of  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 


6- month  period  ending  December  31,  of  th» 
preceding  year. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  required  to 
file  reports  under  this  act  whose  service 
terminates  prior  to  the  date  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  as  the  date  for  filing  any  re- 
port, such  report  shall  be  filed  on  the  last 
day  of  such  person's  service,  or  on  such  later 
date,  not  more  than  3  months  after  the 
termination  of  such  service,  as  the  Ccnnp- 
troller  General  nuiy  prescribe. 

Sbc.  4.  Tlie  reports  required  by  this  act 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  detail  as  the 
ComptroUer  Geueral  may  prescrilie.  The 
ComptroUer  General  may  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  items  of  income,  sources  of  in- 
come, assets,  liabUltles,  and  dealings  in  secu- 
rities or  cbmmodities,  when  separate  Item- 
ization is  not  feasible  or  not  necessary  for  an 
acciuTite  disclosure  of  a  person's  income,  net 
worth,  or  dealings  in  securities  and  com- 
modities. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  to 
file  a  report  required  by  this  act  or  who  will- 
fully and  knowingly  files  a  false  report  shall 
be  fined  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Sec  0.  (a)  As  used  m  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  "Income"  means  gross  in- 
come as  defined  In  section  22  (a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "security"  means  security  as 
defined  m  section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  title  16.  sec.  77b). 

(3)  The  term  "commodity"  means  com- 
modity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Com* 
modlty  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C, 
Utle7.  sec.  2). 

(4)  The  term  "dealings  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  tise,  transfer,  disposition, 
or  other  transaction  mvolvlng  any  seciirity 
or  commodity. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  trust,  estate,  association, 
corporation,  or  society. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  report  re- 
quired by  this  act,  a  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  of  the  armed 
services  as  described  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  or  a  member,  chairman,  or  other 
officer  of  the  national  committee  of  a  poUti- 
cal  party,  if  he  served  (with  or  without  com- 
pensation) in  any  such  position  during  the 
period  to  be  covered  by  such  report,  not- 
withstanding that  his  service  may  have 
terminated  prior  to  December  31  of  soclk 
calendar  year. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  aliall 
have  authority  to  Issue,  reissue,  and  amend 
nUes  and  regulations  governing  the  publica- 
tion of  reports,  or  any  part  of  them.  He 
shaU  prescribe  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of 
reproduction.  In  formulating  such  rules 
and  regulations,  he  shall  seek  to  maximize 
the  availability  of  repcK'ts  for  purposes  of  in- 
forming the  public  and  agencies  and  ofliclals 
of  the  Federal  and  local  governments,  and 
to  minimize  use  of  such  records  for  private 
purpoees. 

The  resume  presented  by  Mr.  Mobsk 
is  as  follows: 

INOOMB  DmCLOSUBB  BlIXS 

(Introduced  by  Senator  Watiw  Mossx) 

Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session 
(1946):  Senate  Resolution  306,  requiring 
SeuAtan  to  file  annual  statements  of  income 
and  financial  transactions;  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Eightieth  Congress,  first  session   (1047); 

Senate  Resolution  31,  amending  niles  so  as 
to  require  Senators  to  file  annual  statements 
of  Income  and  dealings  in  securities;  re- 
ferred to  Rules  Committee. 

Senate  Resolution  83,  requiring  Senators 
to   file   annual   statements   of   Income    and 
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dealings  In  securities;  referred  to  Rules 
Committee. 

Eightieth  Congress,  second  session  (1948) : 
8.  2086,  to  require  certain  members  of  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  to  file  statements  relating  to 
amount  and  sources  of  income  and  dealings 
in  securities  and  commodities;  referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session  (1949) : 
8.  109,  to  require  certain  members  of  legisla- 
tive. Judicial,  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  to  file  statements  relating  to 
amount  and  soxirces  of  income  and  dealings 
in  securities  and  commodities;  referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session 
(1951) :  S.  561,  to  require  certain  members  of 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  to  file  state- 
ments relating  to  amount  and  sources  of 
Income  and  dealings  in  sectu'itles  and  com- 
modities; referred  to  Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-second  Congress,  second  session, 
( 1952 ) :  Senate  Resolution  334,  requiring  an- 
nual reports  showing  names  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  each  Senator  with  their  compen- 
sation; referred  to  Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-third  Congress,  first  session  ( 1953) : 
8.  334,  to  require  Members  of  Congress,  cer- 
tain other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  and  certain  officials  of  po- 
litical parties  to  file  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  sources  of  their  incomes, 
the  value  of  their  assets,  and  their  dealings 
In  securities  and  commodities;  referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 

Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  session 
(1955) :  S.  2747,  to  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States,  and  certain  officials  of 
political  parties  to  file  statements  disclosing 
the  amount  and  soiirces  of  their  Incomes, 
the  value  of  thir  assets,  and  their  dealings 
In  securities  and  commodities:  referred  to 
Rules  Committee. 


REVISION  OP  BASIC  COMPENSA- 
TION SCHEDULES  OF  CLASSIFICA- 
TION ACT  OP  1949— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  734)  to  revise  the  basic 
compensation  schedules  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 


TECHNICAL  CHANGES  IN   FEDERAL 
EXCISE-TAX  LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  7125)  to  make  technical 
changes  In  the  Federal  excise-tax  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Smathers, 

SCHOEPPEL,  PURTELL,  PASTORE,  MONRONEY, 

Bible.  Thurmond.  Bricker,  Butler,  Pot- 
ter, Payne,  Cotton,  and  Morse,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
7125)  to  make  technical  changes  in  the 
Federal  excise-tax  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes 


The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mf.  Smath- 
ERs],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  been  holding  lengthy  and  de- 
tailed hearings  on  the  entire  transpor- 
tation problem,  starting  with  the  rail- 
roads and  the  trucklines.  because  the 
subject  concerns  their  entire  liconomy. 
But  because  time  is  of  the  essitnce,  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  submit- 
ting the  amendment  jointly.  Tney  have 
been  doing  yeoman  work  in  examining 
the  tangled,  complex  problem  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system.  We  feel  this  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  can  be  of  some  in  Ip,  espe- 
cially in  these  times. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th(  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Pin  ince. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Tnnsporta- 
tion,  in  the  course  of  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  deteriorating  situation  of 
the  railroad  industry  has  heard  many 
railroad,  trucking,  and  allied  fitnesses. 
Without  exception,  they  have  painted  out 
the  desirability  of  allowing  tha  for-hire 
transportation  industry  relief  from  the 
transportation  excise  tax  of  3  pf  rcent  on 
freight  and  10  percent  on  passiigers. 

From  the  statements  issued  By  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Weeks,  it  is  opear  that 
the  downturn  in  the  economy  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  a  recession. ;  In  view 
of  this  situation,  it  is  extremelkr  impor- 
tant to  take  every  practical  stJp  to  ar- 
rest declines  in  the  Nation's  economic 
activity  without  delay.  To  th|e  extent 
that  this  may  be  done  by  tax  re 
with  minimum  loss  of  necessan 
enues.  It  is  Imperative  that  s\kch  steps 
be  taken  now.  T 

When  a  man  is  feeling  a  bit  rjm  down, 
needed  vitamins  may  be  sufiQciefrit  to  re- 
store him  to  full  strength  and  vitality. 
But  if  he  waits  and  puts  oflf  eaijly  reme- 
dies, he  may  find  himself  witM  a  deep- 
ening malady  and  serious  costs  of  de- 
layed recovery.  So  it  is  with  ojur  econ- 
omy. 

There  seems  to  be,  no  other  t  ix  whose 
elimination  could  give  more  of  a  stimu- 
lant and  restorative  treatment  to  our 
economy  at  this  particular  time  than  the 


luctions, 
tax  rev- 


Third,  the  carrier  may  leave  his  rates 
the  same  and  the  shipper  might  reduce 
his  selling  price  by  3  percent.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  hoped  for  rsstilt — and  it 
would  mean  more  money  in  the  pocket 
of  the  consumer,  thus  givixig  our  econ- 
omy a  modest  boost. 

These  are  all  posslbllitl  w.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  transportation  tax  ap- 
plies at  every  successive  siage  of  pro- 
duction, from  raw  materia^  to  finished 
product.  Not  only  does  it  ^pply  at  each 
stage  of  production  and  marketing  in- 
volving transportation,  but  through 
standard  markups  it  builda  up  to  much 
larger  amounts  than  woula  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  a  seemingly  nominal  tax 
rate  of  3  percent.  If  there  ajre  five  trans- 
portation movements,  there  would  be  five 
3  percent  individual  tax  assessments  on 
the  transportation  of  the  (tne  item.  It 
is  this  total  cumulative  Impact  that 
counts.  That  is  precisely  why  this  tax 
is  such  a  serious  drag  on  pniduction.  and 
business — particularly  small  business — 
throughout  our  entire  economy. 

The  consumer  in  the  cQd  pays  this 
punitive  tax.  It.  therefofe.  obstructs 
not  only  production  but  checks  consumer 
purchases.  The  economy  ils  adversely 
affected  from  beginning  to  I  end.  It  af- 
fects every  consumer,  reachies  into  every 
home  and  pervades  an  entire  econcMny. 
all  that  we  eal  and  all  than  we  wear  Is 
transported. 

Shippers  far  distant  froi^  their  mar- 
kets are  especially  disadvantaged. 

The  people  of  the  far  west  and  the 
South  are  acutely  aware  pt  this  fact. 
Farmers  and  other  business  enterprises, 
which  have  been  particulajrly  hard  hit 
by  this  recession,  would  bel  given  much 
needed  relief.  Shippers  of  bulk  com- 
modities, whose  transportation  bills 
mount  high,  would  quickly  ijeact  to  relief 
from  this  onerous  tax.  Inilustries  that 
would  save  considerable  mjoney  by  the 
repeal  of  this  3-percent  tax  would  be  en- 
couraged to  resume  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  on  the|  scale  needed 
to  supply  Jobs  and  aid  in  dur  economic 
recovery.  Hence,  existing  emplojrment 
dislocations  and  unemployment  in  the 
affected  industries  would  ao  longer  be 


repeal  of  the  3-percent  excise  t4x  on  the    aggravated  by  the  burdens  of  the  trans 

transportation  of  freight  and  the  10-per-     porta tion  tax. 


cent  tax  on  transportation  of  passengers. 
The  net  revenue  loss  to  the  Tre|asury  on 
the  transportation  property  tax,  allow- 
ing for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  deductible 
business  expense  for  income-tax  pur- 
poses, would  not  exceed  $225  mimion,  and 
might  be  considerably  less  tl»n  that. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  the  couiie  of  the 
hearings,  if  the  tax  is  repealed  one  of 
three  things  probably  would  happen: 

First,  some  shippers  might  continue  to 
charge  the  same  prices  for  thiir  goods 
as  now,  in  other  cases  they  woujd — after 
the  repeal  of  the  tax,  raise  th^ir  prices 
by  3  percent.  In  this  case  tti  money 
involved  would  be  added  to  theii  Income, 
and  therefore,  be  subject  to  tht  income 
tax.  j 

Second,  the  carrier  might  taise  his 


No  less  important,  repeal  of  these  taxes 
would  help  to  arrest  further  deteriora- 
tion of  our  essential  trans]>ortation  in- 
dustries. The  transportation  industry, 
in  its  entirety,  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  the  national  econoitiy,  compris- 
ing alx>ut  21  percent  of  tje  gross  na- 
tional  product.  Unless  we  continue  to 
maintain  a  strong  transportntion  system, 
which  is  undeniably  essential  to  both 
commerce  and  defense,  other  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense  would 
be  largely  nullified.  1 

Small  business  particularllr  would  ben- 
efit by  repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on 
transportation  because  many  small-busi- 
ness men  cannot  easily  provide  their  own 
transportation  services  and  |by  necessity 


TSf.!xr..'„''?,i'IL™.„^.';i;s!E»Js?  ^s^f^^^'^'^i^^^^:^^^^  l^'t^lS^iS:  T  SliSf-t'SS^ 


in  this  action,  who  are  mainly  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


charge  the  same  price  for  his  products. 
In  this  case  the  income  again  would  be 


man  today  who  has  to  use  common  car« 


riage  on  which  he  pays  an 
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more  affluent  competitor  ^ho  has  tho 
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money  to  purchase  a  fleet  of  trucks  and 
have  his  own  articles  free  from  the  3- 
percent  excise  tax.  Consequently,  re- 
peal would  lessen  the  tax  burden  on 
small  business.  Those  small  businesses 
that  are  being  forced  into  purchasing 
their  own  transportation  fleets  because 
of  this  tax  would  thus  be  relieved  of  the 
uneconomic  burden  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment and  operating  such  service. 

The  repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  passenger  travel  would  also  give 
widespread  relief  to  the  depressed  econ- 
omy. Enacted  as  a  war  emergency  tax 
to  discourage  travel,  this  punitive  tax 
continues  to  do  Just  that  at  a  time  when 
it  should  be  our  policy  to  promote  travel 
and  economic  recovery.  The  tax  works 
hardships  on  many  different  groups  who 
can  ill  afford  to  pay  an  extra  premium 
for  necessary  transportation,  it  increases 
business  costs,  and  it  puts  another  eco- 
nomic handicap  upon  our  essential  public 
carriers. 

The  passenger  tax  yields  the  Treasury 
a  little  over  $200  million  annually  and 
is  not,  therefore,  a  substantial  part  of 
our  total  tax  structure.  Moreover,  for 
those  engaged  in  travel  for  business  pur- 
poses, the  tax  is  a  deductible  expense,  so 
that  the  net  revenue  loss  from  its  repeal 
would  probably  not  be  much  more  than 
$100  million,  and  possibly  less  than  that. 
In  view  of  all  of  its  undesirable  conse- 
quences, and  particularly  since  it  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  economic  recovery,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  indeed  to  keep  this 
penalty  on  personal  transportation  in 
effect  any  longer. 

Thus,  from  every  point  of  view,  these 
unsound  and  burdensome  taxes  are  an 
unhealthy  obstruction  to  economic  re- 
covery and  should  be  removed  forthwith. 
The  stimulus  to  the  economy  would  be 
greatest  where  present  dislocations  are 
most  in  evidence.  Happily,  the  revenue 
losses  to  the  Treasury  would  be  relatively 
small;  indeed,  they  would  be  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the  economic  im- 
petus which  repeal  would  bring.  The 
resulting  uplift  to  our  economy,  now  so 
urgently  needed,  might  well  mean  that 
resurgent  economic  activities  would  bring 
in  much  more  tax  revenues  than  would 
be  initially  given  up  by  repeal  of  this  tax. 

For  these  atul  other  reasons,  members 
of  the  committee  have  sponsored  the 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
designed  to  repeal  the  3  percent  excise 
transportation  tax  on  property  trans- 
portation and  10  percent  tax  on  pas- 
senger service. 

The  proposed  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

That  parts  I  and  U  of  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  83  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  aa  amended,  being  sections  4261.  4303, 
4263,  and  4264.  dealing  with  the  Ux  on  the 
tran^)ortatlon  of  persons,  and  sections  4271, 
4272,  and  4273  dealing  with  the  tax  on  the 
traneportaUon  of  property.  re(^>ectlvely.  are 
hereby  repealed. 

S«c.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  thla  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
which  begins  more  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  for  trans- 
portatkin  which  begins  on  or  after  such  first 
day. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  the  ma- 
jority ol  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Surface  Transportation  iH>onsor 
the  amendment,  but  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce also  sponsor  the  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Maktin  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Malonx.  Mr.  MxmDT,  Mr.  Bennktt,  and 
Mr.  Flandebs)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  8381)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  cor- 
rect unintended  benefits  and  hardships 
and  to  make  technical  amendments,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed- 

Mr.  IVES  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
bill  8381,  supra,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  HOUSmO 
AND  HOME  FINANCE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR TO  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR— DISCHARGE  OP  COM- 
MITTEE AND  REREFERENCE  OP 
BTI.Ti 

Mr.   PDLBRIGHT.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  be  dis- 
charged from  further  c<msideration  of  S. 
2594.    S.  2594  is  a  bill  which  would  teans- 
fer  the  rights  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  a 
housing  project — ALAS-50080 — from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  the   Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Once  this  delegation  of  authority  is  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  take  certain  actions  with 
respect  to  this  housing  which  will  bene- 
fit Indians  who  now  occupy  the  project. 
There  is.  I  will  concede,  some  reason 
for  originally  referring  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee.   It  is  true  that  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  normally  has  jur- 
isdiction over  the  activities  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  of 
the  transfer  of  title  of  housing  projects 
owned    by    the    Federal    Government 
This  bill,  however,  deals  in  the  main 
with  subjects  other  than  the  transfer 
of  the  Federal  Government's  Interest  in 
a  housing  project,  and  as  the  housing 
agency  itself  points  out,  the  bUl  "in- 
volves social  considerations  as  well  as 
special  local  problems  which  are  within 
the  competence  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs    rather    than    of    the    housing 
agency." 

Because  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  take  certam 
actions  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Indians,  it  would  seem  more  appropri- 
ate that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af  !- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
acting  minority  leader,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if 


he,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  has  conferred 
with  any  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  regarding  tois  subject. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.    I  un  afraid  not. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  certainly  have  no 
ob  j  ectionpersonally 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  would  go  over  my  statement  at 
this  point.  The  reason  for  my  request 
is  that  ttie  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  an  interest  in  the  field  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  realizes 
that  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  for  not 
having  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
minority  membership  of  the  committee. 
I  overlooked  that. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  I  have  no  interest  In 
it.  However,  I  do  have  a  responsibility 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  understand. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  withhold  my 
request  until  I  have  finished  my  remarks 
on  another  subject.  Then  I  shall  renew 
my  request,  after  the  Senator  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  over  the  statement  I 
have  made. 

Mr.  CARIfON.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstlngiiished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehast],  tells  me  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ar« 
kansas.     I  certainly  have  none. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  tmanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
Statement  by  him  on  the  ICUi  anniver- 
sary of  the  communlzatlon   of   Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JOHN  M.  ALLISON  TO  BE 
AMBASSADOR  TO  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 

Mr.  GREE2J.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  nomination  of 
John  M.  Allison,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia, vice  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  nomination 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  FV>reign  Relations,  at  the 
expiration  of  6  days,  in  accordance  with 
the  committee  rule. 
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NOnCB  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JtJDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Don  A.  Tabbert.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Jack  Chapler  Brown,  re- 
signed. 

Roy  McKlnney  Amos,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  northern 
district  of  Indiana  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  March  3,  1958,  any 
representation  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CLAUDE  P.  CLAYTON,  TO 
BE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Mondaji* 
March  3.  1958,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  424 
Senate  OfBce  Building,  upon  the  nomi- 
nation of  Claude  F.  Clayton,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  United  States  district  judge, 
for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi, 
vice  Allen  Cox.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahonbyI.  chairman,  the  Senator 
trom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenmer]. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  24, 1958,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  969.  An  act  to  prescribe  the  welgbt  to 
be  given  to  evidence  or  tests  of  alcohol  In 
the  blood,  urine,  or  breath  of  persons  tried 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  of- 
fenses committed  while  operating  vehicles; 
and 

S.  1805.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Acme  Bag 
mnd  Burlap  Co.  and  others. 


VALLEY  PORGE  ADDRESS  BY  HER- 
BERT HOOVER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Saturday  our  two  ex-Presl- 
dents  spoke  to  an  America  which  is  con- 
cerned over  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  is  anxiously  awaiting  signs  of  re- 
covery from  the  present  recession. 

Mr  Truman  spoke  at  the  Democratic 
$100-a-plate  campaign  dinner  here  in 
Washington,  while  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  at 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  awards  pro- 
gram at  Valley  Forge.    The  messages 


they  brought  our  troubled  people  make 
an  interesting  study  in  contrast 

The  Truman  address,  which  received 
wide  attention,  and  had  an  advance  pub- 
licity buildup,  offered  the  country 
nothing  but  doom  and  despair.  ,  It  pre- 
sented the  Republican  Party  with  the 
big  campaign  issue  of  1958:  namely, 
whether  we  are  to  return  to  Tru|nanism 
and  the  planned  economy  of  the  .welfare 
state  as  the  only  solution  of  oiir  prob- 
lems. This  would,  of  course,  Include  a 
return  to  the  New  Deal  and  the  P|ilr  Deal 
policy. 

At  Valley  Forge,  In  sharp  contrast,  Mr. 
Hoover  rose  to  the  heights  in  expressing 
his  faith  that  America  would  raUy  again 
to  a  period  of  greatness.  In  bis  out- 
standing address  he  pointed  out  that  our 
present  economic  difiQculties  arist.  as  did 
those  of  1931.  from  the  inheritance  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  peace  and  tl|e  after- 
maths of  destruction  from  world(  war. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  thei  timeli- 
ness and  eloquence  of  Mr.  HooMler's  ad- 
dress, and.  because  of  its  relenance  to 
present  conditions,  I  ask  uninimous 
consent  that  it  be  published  in  t  tie  body 
of  the  Record  at  the  conclusioi  i  of  my 
remarks.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows :  ^ 

[B^m  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb  "uary  23, 
1958] 

Text  of  Hooves's   Address   at  thj    Vallxt. 
Forge  Ceremonies 

1  wish  to  express  my  appreclatla|i  of  the 
honor  which  you  and  the  Freedoms  jFounda- 
tlon  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  shkll  speak 
briefly  but  with  a  surprise  statement  for  you 
at  the  end  of  this  address.  | 

We  gather  here  on  this  22d  day'  of  Feb- 
ruary 1958  to  pay  our  homage  to  tfce  226th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washing- 
ton. There  is  no  place  which  more  greatly 
marks  his  Immortal  grandeur  th$n  these 
fields  of  Valley  Forge. 

This  national  shrine  needs  no  dea^ptlon; 
the  events  enacted  here  require  no  recount- 
ing to  the  American  people.  The  very  name, 
Valley  Forge,  swells  within  us  pride  in  our 
Nation,  I 

These  peaceful  fields  hold  a  glory  piecullarly 
their  own.  It  was  not  the  glory  oi  war  for 
which  these  fields  are  remembered.  Jfo  great 
battle  was  fought  here.  It  was  not  l^e  pomp 
Of  victory,  for  no  martial  triumph  iwas  won 
here.  It  was  not  the  scene  where  pfeace  was 
signed  by  which  independence  of  a  great  Na- 
tion was  won.  A  thousand  other  AeUda  mark 
the  tombs  of  the  courage,  the  glory,  fhe  valor, 
the  skill,  the  martial  triumph  of  ^ur  race. 
Yet,  the  instinct  and  the  Judgment  of  our 
people  after  the  abrasion  of  the  «ars  has 
appraised  this  place  as  a  foremost  piational 
shrine. 

OT7R   DARKEST    HOTTB 

It   was   the   transcendent  fortitude 
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steadfastness  of  these  men  who  in 
and  in  suiTering  through  the  dar 
of    our   history    held    faithful    to 
Here  men  endured  that  a  nation 
It  is  a  shrine  to  the  things  of  the 
Of  the  soul. 

George  Washington  and  his  meii  at  any 
moment  could  have  surrendered  tb^  Ideals 
to  the  widespread  spirit  of  despair  ^nd  dis- 
couragement. They  could  had  abandoned 
their  claims  to  freedom.  They  could  have 
deserted  their  hopes  and  forsakjn  their 
faith.  j 

Here  Washington  and  his  little  band  of 
hungry  and  almost  naked  patriots  fc  spt  alive 
the  spark  of  liberty  in  the  world,    1  hey  met 
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this,  the  deepest  crisis  of  tlu  Revolution, 
with  steadfast  fortitude;  thfy  conserved 
their  strength;  they  hiisbandled  their  re- 
Boiu-ces;  they  seized  the  opportxinity  which, 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide  led  0n  to  victory. 
It  was  a  trlxunph  of  character  knd  idealism. 
Here  was  one  of  those  moral  ^ctorlea  that 
are  the  glory  of  the  race,  without  such 
Tlctorlea  the  life  of  man  woulo  descend  to 
a  sheer  materialism  for  "wherf  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  Ttere  mankind 
could  claim  no  distinction,  sing  no  songs, 
dream  no  dreams,  ixuplre  no  h$e,  and  grasp 
no  faith. 

nation's  deals  crriD 

Our  citizens  in  every  war  halve  flocked  to 
arms  at  the  call  of  country,  they  have  re- 
sponded willingly,  because  in  every  emer- 
gency they  have  had  before  them  an  ideal 
of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  l^eir  country. 
Some  wars  In  history  have  been  Instigated 
by  old  and  cynical  men  for  cruel  or  selfish 
reasons.  Some  wars  have  been  fought  for 
power  and  possessions.  But  war  for  liberty 
has  endowed  our  race  not  aldne  with  the 
precious  possession  of  freedom!  but  has  in- 
spired every  succeeding  generation  with  that 
idealism  which  is  the  outpouring  of  man's 
spirit.  I 

An  ideal  is  an  unselfish  aspUtitlon.  It  la 
a  thing  of  the  spirit.  Oxir  ideals  are  the 
cement  which  binds  our  society.  They  pro- 
vide the  mainspring  of  progreas.  It  is  this 
spirit  which  has  made  possible  the  suceeea 
of  our  great  democratic  exp>er4ment.  They 
have  tempered  our  acquisitltreness,  have 
strengfthened  our  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility, and  have  made  service  to  feUow  Trmn 
a  part  of  our  national   character. 

This  peculiar  significance  of ,  Valley  Forge 
should  strike  with  especial  forci  in  this  par- 
ticular moment  of  our  national  life.  TO 
each  and  every  one  of  us  it  14  an  hour  oi 
unusual  stress  and  trial.  The  Ration  is  be- 
set with  difficulties  and  confusions.  These 
temporary  reverses  in  the  marc^  of  progress 
have  been  in  part  the  penalty  of  the  nuOign 
inheritances  of  world  forces  beyond  our 
control. 

SEES  A  PASStNO  TRIAI 

Many  have  doubt  and  grava  concern  for 
the  futiu-e.  But  no  one  who  reviews  the 
past  and  realizes  the  vast  strength  of  our 
people  can  doubt  that  this,  liie  a  score  of 
similar  experiences  in  our  hlsto^,  is  a  pass- 
ing trial.  From  this  knowledge  must  come 
the  coiu'age  and  wisdom  to  ^nprove  and 
strengthen  us  for  the  future.       1 

Numerous  are  the  temptatioiks  imder  the 
distress  of  the  day  to  turn  aside  from  our 
true  national  purix>ses  and  from  wise  na- 
tional policies  and  fundamental  ideals  of  the 
men  who  buUt  ovu-  Republic.  Never  was  the 
lure  of  the  roey  path  to  every  panacea  and 
of  easy  ways  to  imagined  sicurity  more 
tempting.  j 

For  the  energies  of  private  Initiative,  of 
independence,  and  a  high  de^^  of  Indl- 
vldiial  freedom  in  our  American  system  we 
are  offered  alluring  substitutes  with  the 
specious  claim  that  everybody  collectively 
owes  each  of  vis  individually  a  living  rather 
than  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

And  the  equally  specious  clalln  that  hired 
representatives  of  scores  of  millions  of  people 
can  do  better  than  the  people  themselves,  in 
thinking  and  planning  their  da^y  life. 

Our  Oovemment  was  an  ex)periment  In 
securing  to  a  people  the  maxlntum  of  indi- 
vidual freedom.  And  the  humin  spirit  has 
blo68C«ned  in  independence  and  self-respect. 
It  brotight  America  to  a  greatqess  unparal- 
leled In  the  history  of  the  worl^. 

Amid  the  scene  of  vastly  gtowlng  ctxn- 
plexlty  of  life  we  must  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  from,  the  deaden- 
ing restraints  of  government/'  yet  by  the 
strong  arm  of  government  equally  assvire  his 
fair  chance,  his  equality  of  opportunity  from 
the  encroachment  of  special  privileges  and 
greed  or  domination  by  any  group  or  daaa. 


We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  claim  that 
the  source  of  all  wisdom  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Wtsdcun  is  bom  out  of  experience, 
and  most  of  aU  out  of  precisely  such  experi- 
ence as  is  brought  to  \is  by  the  darkest 
moments.  It  la  in  meeting  such  moments 
that  are  bom  new  insights,  new  sympathies, 
new  powers,  new  skills.  Such  conflicts  as  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  today  cannot  be  won  by 
any  single  stroke,  by  any  one  strategy 
sprung  from  the  mind  of  any  single  genius. 
Rather,  we  must  pin  ova  faith  upon  the 
Inventiveness,  the  resourcefulness,  the  initi- 
ative of  every  one  of  us.  That  cannot  fail  us 
if  we  keep  the  faith  in  ourselves  and  our 
future,  and  in  the  constant  growth  of  our 
inteUigenoe  and  ability  to  cooperate  with 
one  another. 

RECALUB   OLOET   OF  *BVOI.VTIOir 

The  memory  of  Americans  who  glory  in 
Valley  Forge  even  as  they  glory  in  Yorktown 
tell  us  the  truth  which  echoes  upward  from 
this  soil  of  blood  and  tears,  that  the  way  to 
the  Nation's  greatness  is  the  path  to  self- 
reliance,  lnde(>endence,  and  steadfastness  in 
time  of  trial  and  stress. 

Valley  Forge  met  such  a  challenge  to  stead- 
fastness in  times  and  terms  of  war.  Our  test 
is  to  meet  this  challenge  In  times  and  terms 
of  peace.  It  is  the  same  challenge.  It  is  the 
same  test  of  steadfastness  of  will,  of  clarity 
of  thought,  of  resolution  of  character,  of  fix- 
ity of  purpKMC,  of  loyalty  to  Ideals  and  of 
tmshaken  conviction  that  they  will  prevail. 

We.  too.  are  writing  a  new  chapter  in 
American  history.  If  we  weaken,  as  Wash- 
ington did  not,  we  shall  be  writing  the  intro- 
duction to  the  decline  of  American  ciiaracter 
and  the  faU  of  American  institutions.  If  we 
are  firm  and  farsighted.  as  were  Washington 
and  his  men,  we  shall  be  writing  the  intro- 
duction to  a  yet  more  glorious  epoch  In  o\ir 
Nation's  progress.  If,  by  the  grace  of  Ood, 
we  stand  steadfast  in  our  great  traditions 
tlirougb  this  time  of  stress,  we  shai:  Insure 
that  we  and  our  sons  and  daughters  shall  see 
these  fruits  increased  manifold. 

VaUey  Forge  is  our  American  synonym  for 
the  trial  of  hxunan  character  through  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  and  it  is  the  symbol  of 
the  triumph  of  the  American  soul.  If  those 
few  thousand  men  endiired  that  long  winter 
of  privation  and  suffering,  humiliated  by  the 
despair  of  their  countr3rmen,  yet  held  their 
countrymen  to  the  faith,  and  by  that  holding 
held  fast  the  freedom  of  America,  what  right 
have  we  to  be  of  little  faith?  God  grant 
that  we  may  prove  worthy  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  men  of  Valley  Forge. 

■TTEALS   SOUBCB  OF  TAUK 
And  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  the  sur- 
prise wiilch  I  promised  at  the  closing  of  this 
address. 

You  may  recollect  that  27  years  ago  the 
world  was  in  the  depths  of  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic depression  In  our  history.  It  was  an 
inheritance  from  mistakes  In  the  peace  and 
the  aftermath  of  destrucUon  from  the  First 
World  War.  Again  today  we  Inherit  the  mis- 
takes of  the  peace  and  the  aftermaths  of 
destruction  from  the  Second  World  War. 
Our  people  are  today  again  confused  and 
some  are  discouraged. 

The  addren  I  have  Just  made  to  you  is. 
with  slight  elimination  of  less  pertinent  par- 
agraphs, the  Identical  address  which  I  de- 
Uvered  on  this  spot  on  Memorial  Day,  27 
years  ago  In  the  depths  of  that  period  of 
anxiety  and  discouragement.     But  we  ralUed 

to  a  period  of  greatness  as  we  will  again 
today.  

IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
PREVENT  CUT  IN  DAIRY  PRICE 
SUPPORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  chosen 
April  1  as  a  day  on  which  to  deal  a 


lethal  Wow  to  the  dairy  industry.  On 
that  day  he  is  determined  to  add  a  cut 
in  dairy  price  supports  to  the  other  bur- 
dens of  that  sorely  beset  industry. 

This  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  make  an  urgent  plea  that 
this  disaster  be  prevented.  This  is  a 
matter  of  such  overwhelming  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  that 
I  desire  to  repeat  here  the  statement  I 
made  earlier  today  before  the  comn^ttee : 
My  SUte— Wisconsin — produces  more  dairy 
products  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
In  recent  years  it  has  steadily  accounted 
for  about  15  percent  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
dairy  products. 

Wisconsin  will  be  the  No.  1  victim  of  the 
dairy  price  support  cut.  announced  by  the. 
Secretary  of  A^culture  to  take  effect  April  1. 
This  U  why  I  will  say  nothing  in  thU 
appearance  about  the  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation I  win  introduce  in  this  session — my 
long-term  farm  biU  encompassing  all  com- 
modities and  featuring  detailed  legislation 
for  dairy  farmers.  I  will  say  nothing  about 
it  because,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dairy  fcomers 
are  Uterally  threatened  by  the  AprU  1  sup- 
port cut  with  annihilation. 

This  unfortunately  cannot  be  the  time  to 
talk  about  how  to  achieve  long-term  pros- 
perity for  dairy  farmers.  It  must  be  the  time 
to  spend  every  minute  of  a  precloxis  opportu- 
nity such  as  this  pleading  for  survival.  That 
means  fighting  full  time,  all  out  against  the 
April  1  support  cut. 

Because  most  Wisconsin  milk  Is  produced 
outside  any  marketing  agreement  area — be- 
yond any  protective  umbrella  of  any  sort — 
the  AprU  1  cut  would  hit  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers directly,  immediately,  with  full  force  and 
with  no  recourse. 

University  of  Wisconsin  economlsta  have 
conservatively  estimated  that  th^8  reduction 
to  75  percent  of  parity  wlU  cost  our  State's 
dairy  farmers  between  MS  million  and  S46 
miUion  a  year.  It  wlU  reduce  their  gross  in- 
come by  8  percent.  But  because  it  will  of 
cotirse  not  dlm<T'''^b  their  costs  it  will  slash 
their  net  income  far  more,  conservatively 
by  a  cruel  one-fifth. 

This  reduction  in  Income  comes  after  a 
steady,  relentless  5-year  month-after-month 
squeeze  in  a  relentless  vise  between  falling 
dahry  income  and  skyrocketing  farm  coeta. 
The  survivors  of  this  dairy-farm  depression 
are  by  any  standard  efficient  and  hard  work- 
ing. 

They  have  earned  time  for  this  Congress 
to  take  a  good,  long,  hard  look  at  what  has 
become  a  ruthless  and  destructive  farm 
marketing  system  and  to  pass  legislation  cor- 
recting It. 

There  are  a  nxunber  of  excellent  bills  in- 
troduced and  before  this  committee  which 
would  not  only  increase  dairy-farm  Income, 
but  do  so  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Nation's  tax- 
payer than  the  present  farm  program,  and 
without  sacrificing  the  farmer's  freedom. 
But  everyone  knows  that  none  of  these  bills 
wUl  be  passed  and  signed  Into  law  before 
AprU  1.  What  we  need  is  time,  what  we  need 
is  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  stop  the 
suppOTt  cut. 

The  reduction  of  dairy-price  supporta  to 
75  percent  of  parity  wUl  not  only  lift  hun- 
dreds of  mUlions  of  dollars  of  urgently  needed 
income  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Nation's 

dairy  farmers,  it  wlU  keep  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers of  America  on  the  same  endless  tread- 
mUl  of  overproduction  and  underconsump- 
tion which  has  been  so  destructive  in  the 
past  6  years. 

This  cut  will  not  reduce  dairy  production. 
The  proof  of  this  is  overwhelming.  For  6 
years  dairy  prices  have  been  falling— eteadi- 
iy  year  after  year.  During  the  same  6  years 
dairy  production  has  been  rising  relentless- 
ly and  regularly  imtU  it  is  now  a  full  10 


percent  higher  than  in  l'»5a.  Dairy  produe- 
tlon  In  1952  was  114.7  billion  pounds.  Last 
year  it  was  126.6  billion  psimds.  Obviously 
lower  farm  prices  for  dairy  producte  wUl  not 
cure  the  farmers'  plight  by  dlmtnlahlng  sup- 
ply. 

This  cut  wUl  not  increase  milk  consump- 
tion. Again  the  proof  is  irresistible.  The 
only  way  lower  farm  prices  for  dairy  produc- 
tion could  increase  dairy  consumption  is 
through  per  capita  retail  sales.  But  since 
1952  while  the  farmer  has  been  getting  less 
and  less,  the  housewife  has  been  buying  less. 
In  1BS2.  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy 
producta  was  694  pounds.  Last  year  con- 
sumption was  680  pounds,  a  drop  during  the 
6-year  period  of  2  percent.  Fluctuation  of 
per  capita  oonsximptlon  T7as  sUght  during 
this  period.  But  it  is  overwhelmingly  clear 
that  slashing  dairy-farm  Income  wiU  not 
help  the  farmer  by  increaelng  demand. 

The  consequences  of  this  cut  wiU  be  bad 
for  dairy  farmers  immediately.  The  conse- 
quences will  be  progressively  worse  in  the 
future. 

The  consuming  housewife  wiU  not  benefit. 
From  the  standpomt  of  the  national  in- 
terest, this  would  seem  to  be  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  to  cut  dairy  price  supports.  The 
economy  is  already  in  a  slump.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  worse  time  to  shove  farm  In- 
come down.  Past  depression  in  this  country 
have  been  farm  led  and  farm  fed.  The 
farmer  is  an  important  oonsruner.  Certainly 
in  his  present  plight  this  cut  in  dairy-price 
supporta  will  mean  a  drastic  and  immediate 
cut  in  his  purchases.  Of  course  the  Wis- 
consin economy  will  be  especially  hard  hit. 
But  the  consequences  wUl  be  national.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  effective  way 
to  give  the  economy  a  downward  shove,  be- 
cause we  know  very  weU  from  past  expe- 
rience that  this  redi)ctlon  in  farm  Income 
will  not  be  balanced  by  a  reduction  in  the 
prices  housewives  will  pay  for  their  milk.  We 
know  it  will  not  result  in  an  increase  In 
dalry-pn-oduct  purchasing.  We  know  tills 
support  cut,  if  it  goes  through,  will  do  one 
thing.  It  WiU  play  an  important  part  in 
decreasing  dairy  farmer  piirchasing  and  the 
business  income  and  jolM  that  directly  de- 
pend on  it. 

I  cannot  stress  the  timing  of  this  support 
cut  strongly  enough.  This  Congress  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  doing  a  number  of  things  to 
snap  the  economy  out  of  Ite  slump.  Many 
of  these  proposals  are  good  and  constructive. 
But  certainly  the  wise  and  conservative  ac- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  getting 
into  serious  trouble  is  to  hold  onto  the  in- 
come protecting  safeguards  we  already  have. 
'There  la  no  antirecession  measure  that 
would  do  more  for  its  cost  to  help  the  eeoo- 
omy  than  action  by  this  committee  to  arrest 
the  threatened  cut  \a  price  supports. 

Mr.  President,  the  cut  in  dairy-price 
supports  which  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  has  ordered  to  take  effect  on 
April  1  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
entire  economy  of  Wisconsin,  and  one 
over  which  the  farmers  and  businessmen 
of  my  State  are  deeply  concerned. 

I  have  received  a  great  number  of  let- 
ters from  fanners  and  farm  organiza- 
tions in  Wisconsin  opposing  this  price- 
support  cut,  and  I  have  promised  them 
to  do  everything  I  can.  not  only  to  pre- 
vent this  blow  to  Wisconsin  farmers,  but 
to  work  for  a  new  farm  program  which 
will  lay  the  foundations  for  permanent 
farm  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  five 
resolutions  I  have  received  within  the 
past  few  days  from  Wisconsin  farm  or- 
ganizations in  opposition  to  the  an- 
nounced price-support  cuts. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Twin  Blufts  Pabmou  Union, 

Juneau  County,  Wis. 
Senator  Willum  Psozmike, 
Wcuhinffton,  D.  C. 

Deab  Senator  Pboxmikk:  As  a  representa- 
tive group  of  92  farm  families  of  the  town- 
Bhlps  of  Orange,  Lisbon,  Fountain,  and  Clear- 
field of  Juneau  Ck>unty,  we  urge  that  you 
as  our  representative  In  the  Ckingress  oppose 
Secretary  Benson's  proposed  cut  In  farm 
prices.  We,  as  small-farm  operators,  would 
suffer  a  serious  loss  of  income  from  our  dairy 
products  which  would  force  many  to  seek 
other  emplo3rment  in  cities  which  already 
have  employment  problems. 

Many  farmers,  due  to  age,  would  be  un- 
liblc  to  seek  other  emplojrment;  others  who 
have  Just  started  farming  wotild  suffer  severe 
losses  on  their  current  investments.  Our 
milk  prices  have  continually  decreased  while 
prices  we  have  had  to  pay  for  machinery 
bave  risen  at  least  10  percent  each  year. 

Again,  we  as  an  organization  and  as  in- 
dlvldtials.  iirge  that  you  oppose  this  cut 
In  farm  prices. 

LaWSENCS  SCHTTLTfl, 

President. 

BiCHIiANS    COTTNTT 

Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
Richland  Center.  Wis..  January  18,1958. 
Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation go  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  cut 
in  the  present  support  price  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts until  such  time  as  a  suitable  program 
of  self-help  can  be  enacted  and  put  into 
operation;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
aent  to  each  of  the  following,  together  with 
a  plea  that  each  may  use  any  Influence  at 
his  commahd  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
proposed  cut  announced  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ]Kra  Taft  Benson. 

C  Victor  Goodrich, 

Secretary. 

WxsTEBN    Burnett    County 

Farmers  TTnion, 
Grantsburff.  Wis. 
Eon.  WiLUAM   Proxmibe, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Wtuhingtou.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Senat(»: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
ordered  a  cut  in  the  support  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts effective  April  1,  1058.  to  75  percent  of 
parity;  and 

Whereas  this  area  Is  dependent  upon  the 
income  frcHn  dairying  and  the  only  other 
alternative  we  now  have  as  farmers  is  to 
still  further  Increase  our  production  of  such 
dairy  products  to  compensate  for  the  reduc- 


Baknxvelo  AOVANCraiENT  AsaociA^oN, 

Bamev^ld,  Wis. 
Senator  William  Proxbore. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  p. 
DcAB  Senator  Proxmire:  Our  advance- 
ment association  is  appealing  tc>  you  and 
your  office  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  bring 
about  the  veto  of  E&sra  Benson's  ofder  to  cut 
milk  supports  in  1958. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  R.  THOt^Ns, 

riesident. 

Falun  Cooperattvk  Crzai^rt, 

Si^n.  Wis. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  palun  Co- 
operative   Creamery,    Route    1,    S  ren.    Bur 
nett  County,  Wis.,  the  foUowlng  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agrldulture  has 
given  notice  that  the  support  prite  of  dairy 
products  wlU  be  lowered  as  of  Ap  rll  1,  1958. 
to  75  percent  of  parity,  and 

"Whereas  the  main  source  of  Income  to 
the  farmers  of  this  area  is  dependent  on 
dairy,  and  their  purchase  power  v  111  be  f lu*- 
ther  curtailed  by  a  reduction  of  |it  least  26 
cents  a  hundredweight;  and  , 

"Whereas  the  costs  of  manufacttired  items 
to  be  used  in  agriculture  havei  advanced 
and  are  steadily  advancing,  we  therefore 
here  gathered  at  the  annual  mee|ing  of  the 

Falun  Cooperative  Creamery,  Rou^  1,  Siren, 
Burnett  County,  Wis.,  ttiis  4tli  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1958,  do  urge  you  to  use  allTthe  power 
of  your  high  office  to  oppose  any  further  re- 
duction   in    * —    ■'    — '—    -'    J-.— 

products." 


February  2Ji. 


1958 
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the    proposed    price 


A.  E.  JOKI^K>N. 

Secretary-t  'easurer. 


of    dairy 


DISPOSITION  OP  GERMAN  AND  JAP- 
ANESE ASSETS  BLOCKED  AND 
VESTED  UNDER  THE  "fRADING 
WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT  0P  1946 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  1957,  the  administration  submitted 
a  statement  indicating  that  [it  would 
propose  a  supplementary  plan  concern- 
ing disposition  of  German  and  Japanese 
assets  blocked  and  vested  linder  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1948. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  White  House  with  r^erence  to 
the  progress  being  made  on  [this  pro- 
posed supplementary  plan.  Uhder  date 
of  February  20,  1958,  Mr.  Gera^  D.  Mor- 
gan, special  counsel  to  the  President,  re- 
plied to  my  letter,  and  I  asked  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  'the  letter 


estimates  had  indicated.  Aocdrdingly,  it  was 
expected  that  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  could  soom  be  proposed. 

However,  the  situation  appears  to  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  On  J\4y  31  it  aeemed 
that  the  controversy  concerni^ig  the  General 
Aniline  and  Film  Corp.,  involkring  $100  mil- 
lion, had  been  set  at  rest.  8|nce  that  date 
the  Supreme  Covirt  has  granted  certiorari  in 
the  action  and  the  matter  has  been  presented 
to  the  World  Court.  Inescaplibly  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  to  temporarily  defer  speciflc  recom- 
mendation as  to  return  unti]  the  situation 
is  clarifled.  \ 

The  administration  is  veryt  actively-  qon- 
sidering  all  aspects  of  the  dlsp|»ltion  of  these 
assets  with  the  purpose  of  itiaklng  recom 
mendatlons  to  the  Congress  fit  the  earliest 
practicable  date.    I  am  certal 
cognizant  that  imder  the  exis 
the  problem  is  not  easy  of  n 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  D.  uosgan, 
Special  Counsel  to  tfie  President. 


you  are  fully 
ng  limitations 
lution. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATORl  HARRY 

BYRD.  OP  VXROpOA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  devoted  any  substantial 
amount  of  time  to  public  ;service  know 
that  one  of  its  most  rewat-ding  aspects 
consists  of  the  close  ties  which  we  form 
with  selected  colleagues  and  the  ca- 
maraderie resulting  therefrom. 

When  prospect  of  termimation  of  any 
of  these  ties  arises,  we  ^Te  saddened. 
It  means  we  will  lose  something  fine  and 
good,  something  hard  to  eome  by  in  a 
line  of  endeavor  which  may  have  its 
rewards,  but  which  also  ^as  its  many 
prices  and  its  many  disillusionments. 

That  feelln?  of  sadness  dame  to  many 
upon  announcement  by  thfe  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  e|yrd]  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  run  for  ijeelection  this 
year.  But  the  sadness  is  iiot  limited  to 
Senator  Btro's  colleagues.!  It  is  felt  by 
many  who  have  come  to  kyiow  and  love 
him  on  a  sustained,  low-pressure  basis 
during  his  many  years  m  service  to 
his  country  in  Washingtoi^. 

Among  very  notable  exatnples  in  this 
respect  is  the  head  of  thdWashington 
bureau  of  the  newspaper 'of  my  home 
town  of  Omaha,  the  Oijiaha  World- 
Herald.  Mr.  John  Jarrell  has  held  that 
position  for  over  12  years,  from  the  very 
inception  of  which  he  has  obviously  been 
a  devotee  of  Senator  Harrv  P.  Btro. 

This  Is  clearly  discemaple  from  the 


tion  in  price  if  this  is  aUowed  to  become    be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at    tenor  and  spirit  of  his  relent  write 


effective;  and 

Whereas  oxu*  cost  of  manufactured  goods  is 
-  still  advancing  without  any  power  seeming 
to    curtail   such   advance   in   the   future: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Burnett 
County  Farmers  Union  go  on  record  urging 
our  honorable  Senator  to  use  the  power  of 
Ills  high  office  to  protest  and  vote  against 
such  an  anticipated  reduction  In  dairy 
products  suppc»'ts  as  advocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Our  enrollment  is  at 
present  84  members.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  February  11, 1958. 

Thanking  you  for  your  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

VBNON  PlTERSOir, 

President. 
Flotd  Giazb, 

Secretary. 


this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlje  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

The  Whiti  House, 
Washington,  February  20, 1958. 
The  Honorable  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Senator  Hbuska:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February 
7  concerning  the  disposition  of  German  and 
Japanese  assets  blocked  and  vested  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  1946. 

As  you  know  the  administration  shares 
your  concern  with  respect  to  this  problem 
and  is  most  anxious  to  see  it  reiolved.  At 
the  time  of  the  July  31,  1957.  anni)uncement 
it  appeared  that  the  balance  of  i  liquidated 
assets  was  substantially  greater  t  lan  earlier 


up 
occasioned  by  the  Virginia  (Senator's  an- 
nouncement to  retire  from  pubUc  life. 
This  story  not  only  outlines  a  splendid 
and  accurate  personality  sketch,  but 
likewise  portrays  the  admiitation  and  re- 
spect which  the  reporter  holds  for  his 
subject— and  justly  and  uitderstandably 
so  after  all  these  years  of  plose  associa- 
tion, r 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Oongressionai. 
Record  at  this  point.  j 

I  also  ask  consent,  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  editorial  comments 
wUch  appeared  in  many  Nebraska  news- 
papers when  the  senior  $enator  from 
Virginia  announced  his  plstos  for  retire- 
ment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Fr<»n  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)   World-Herald  of 
February  16. 19561 

Btko  WEaltht  but  It  Doesn't  Show 
Washington. — Tou  walk  Into  the  big  of- 
fice, each  wall  of  which  is  chock  full  of  the 
original  drawings  of  famed  cartoonists.  Tou 
step  over  the  little  black  cocker  spaniel, 
named  Happy,  snoozing  on  the  rug. 

Behind  the  littered  desk,  the  rosy-cheeked, 
smiling  man  arises,  offers  his  hand,  invitee 
you  to  a  seat. 

He  talks  frankly,  answers  questions  freely. 
If  he  knows  you  and  trusts  you,  he  wlU  pro- 
vide background  information  that  cannot  be 
published,  but  which  helps  in  understand- 
ing various  complexities  of  Govemment. 

INDEFTNDENT 

This  Is  Harry  Flood  Byrd  who,  after  50 
years  In  public  life,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement as  United  States  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

A  Etemocrat,  of  course,  as  were  his  fore- 
bears, he  is  an  independent  Democrat  who 
usually  was  at  cross  purposes  with  his  party's 
last  two  Presidents.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Harry  Byrd.  descendent  of  a  famed  Vir- 
ginia famUy.  but  a  poor  boy  who  achieved 
wealth  strictly  on  his  own.  first  was  elected 
to  office— the  City  Council  of  Winchester- 
just  before  he  was  31  years  old. 

oovKaNoa  at  a* 

At  28  he  was  a  state  senator.  At  39  he 
was  governor.  For  a  quarter  century  he 
has  been  a  United  States  Senator. 

For  years  he  has  been  leading  the  fight 
for  economy  in  our  Govemment.  It  has  been 
pretty  much  a  losing  fight — the  spenders 
have  been  in  control  in  Washington  all  that 
time. 

But  without  his  rear-guard  lighting,  many 
people  beUeve  spending  would  have  been 
greater,  the  national   debt  even   higher. 

Said  to  be  the  largest  Individual  apple 
grower  in  the  world.  Senator  Btxd  is  wealthy. 
But  it  doesn't  show. 

wo  CADnXAC 

While  coUeagues  whose  bank  accounts  are 
a  fraction  of  his  drive  to  work  in  their  big 
cars,  Harry  Btrd  uses  a  Chevrolet.  And  only 
a  few  days  ago,  when  Budget  Director  Percl- 
val  Brundage  asked  Mr.  Btrds  interpreta- 
tion of  a  nonessential  expenditiire,  he  got 
•  typical  Btro  answer. 

AutomobUe  transportation  is  necessary  for 
him  to  transact  his  work  both  In  Washing- 
ton and  Virginia,  eald  Mr.  Brio. 

"Chevrolet  transportation  is  completely 
adequate."  Senator  Btro  tbld  Mr.  Brundage. 
"I  drive  a  Chevrolet.    I  don't  own  a  CadlUac. 

"A  Cadillac  would  coet  3  times  as  much 
to  buy,  3  times  as  much  to  operate.  So  that 
difference  is  for  me  a  nonessential  expendi- 
ture. A  great  many  Chevrolet  activities  in 
the  Federal  Government  are  driving  around 
in  chauffeured  CadUlaca." 

DBCUNXD  CABimT 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration came  to  power,  Mr.  Btro  could 
have  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  a  RepubUcan  administration.  He 
turned  It  down.  He  is  glad  now,  because 
be  since  has  split  with  Mr.  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration over  fiscal  poUcy. 
wo  BTxarwiNDXB 

His  Senate  influence  Is  not  due  to  his 
oratory.  Mr.  Btro  isnt  any  stemwindw  of 
a  speaker. 

In  1952  Mr.  Bru  became  disenchanted  with 
Adlai  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  presidential 
nominee.  So  the  Senator  made  a  radio 
speech.  In  which  he  said  he  could  not  sup- 
port Mr.  Stevenson,  and  he  told  why. 


Virginia  went  Bepublican  for  the  first  time 
since  1928. 

Mr.  Btro  supported  Franklin  Roosevelt  en- 
thusiasticaUy  in  1932.  He  liked  the  Roose- 
velt platform — ^reduction  of  Govemment 
spending,  adherence  to  States  rights.  He  still 
likes  it.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  abandoned  the 
platform  soon  after  he  became  President. 
That's  when  the  two  men  parted. 

resentment 

He  broke  with  Harry  Truman  over  fiscal 
policy.  He  supported  President  Elsenhower's 
money  policies  until  the  administration 
sperding  began  to  climb. 

Last  year  he  strongly  opposed  that  $71,900,- 
000.000  budget  and  is  credited  with  a  big  part 
in  spurring  the  nationwide  wave  of  resent- 
ment over  big  spending. 

On  retirement,  he  and  Mrs.  Byrd,  an  in- 
valid, will  spend  their  time  at  Roeemont, 
their  beautiful  home  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, overlooking  tils  orchards. 

It  is  one  of  Virginia's  garden  spots  and  In 
the  spring,  when  the  dogwood  is  in  bloom  and 
the  apple  trees  loaded  with  blossoms,  it  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  No  one  who  has 
seen  it  blames  the  Senator  for  wanting  to 
spend  all  his  time  there. 

[From  the  Sidney  (Nebr.)  Telegraph  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1958] 

LosufO  Our  Watchdog 
The  Treasiiry — which  consists  of  the 
money  which  belongs  to  you  and  u»— will 
lose  ito  stanchest  watchdog  when  Senator 
Harrt  Btro.  of  Virginia,  retires  from  office. 
The  venerable  southerner  hasn't  always  had 
his  way  about  fiscal  poUcies.  but  he's  made 
enough  noise  (and  enough  good  sense)  that 
he  has  headed  off  some  pretty  drastic 
schemes  to  spend  money  where  it  would  do 
absolutely  no  good.  Those  of  us  who  appre- 
ciate diligence  to  a  Job  wUl  recognize  the 
void  left  In  the  Senate  when  Mr.  Btro  steps 
out  Of  Office.  His  passing  from  the  public 
scene  will  be  welcomed  with  glee  by  many 
bureaucrats,  but  not  by  the  people  who  have 
to  fork  over  the  money  so  Uncle  Sam  can 
continue  to  be  the  world's  most  prolific 
spender. 

(From  the  Norfolk   (Nebr.)    Dally  News  of 

February  18,  1958] 

Senate  Losing  Its  Conservatitcb 

Senator  Harrt  Btro's  announcement  that 
he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  has 
cast  a  shadow  over  conservatives  of  both 
political  parties  in  the  upper  House. 

The  shadow  is  deepened  because  the  Vir- 
ginian Is  only  one  of  several  Senators  of 
rightist  slant  who  have  left  or  are  about  to 
leave  the  Senate.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
tired, or  are  about  to  retire;  others  have  died, 
and  some  have  been  defeated.  Among  those 
best  known  for  their  leadership,  in  addition 
to  Senator  Btro,  are  these,  listed  by  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia;  Eugene  D. 
MilUken.  of  Colorado;  WllUam  F.  Knowland, 
of  California;  Edward  Martin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; H.  Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey; 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin.  Herman 
Welker.  of  Idaho;  and  William  Jenner,  of 
Indiana. 

These  men  will  be  missed  for  their  leader- 
ship in  opposing  the  present  leftward  trend, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  administration.  But 
especially  Senator  Btrd  will  leave  a  vacancy 
hard  to  fill  because  of  his  persistent  fight  for 
budget  cuts  and  economy  in  Government. 

So  far  as  their  votes  are  concerned,  those 
whose  places  are  still  to  fiU  may  be  followed 
by  conservatives.  But  this  is  much  less  than 
half  the  story. 

Whoever  takes  their  places  In  the  Senate 
will  have  to  start  from  the  bottom  with 
seniority  sero.  And  seniority  is  important  In 
making  a  Senator  powerful.  Conservative 
Democrats  have  taken  a  place  of  great  in- 


fluence on  legislation,  because  it  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  South  to  send  a  favorite  back 
for  term  after  term.  Those  from  other  aec- 
tions  visuaUy  have  a  fight  on  their  hands, 
both  In  the  primary  and  at  the  election. 

And  the  political  breeze  Is  beginning  to 
veer  to  the  left.  The  South  Is  no  more  tb* 
stronghold  of  oonservatiszn  it  used  to  be. 
Industrialization  is  tumlne:  it  away  from  its 
traditional  low  tariff  conviction.  TVA  has 
given  it  a  bias  toward  public  ownership. 
Conservatives  of  the  Middle  West  have  to 
meet  conditions  caused  by  the  discontent  of 
the  farmers.  And  the  threat  of  a  recession 
is  enough  to  tiim  many  voters  toward  high 
spending  and  welfare  policies  they  would  not 
have  supported  before. 

The  future  is  full  of  political  uncertainty 
which  may  turn  the  Congress  further  to  the 
left  than  President  Eisenhower  and  his  ad- 
visers are  wUling  to  go. 

The  loss  of  rightist  leadership  In  the  Sen- 
ate may  speed  the  change. 

[From  the  Kearney  (Nebr.)  Hub  of  February 

19,  19581 

WrTH    Btro   Rxtireicxnt,    Spendino    Ljd    Is 

Off 

A  number  of  Washington  observers  agree 
that  the  retirement  of  Senator  Harrt  F. 
Btrd,  Virginia  I^mocrat.  at  the  end  of  thla 
year,  will  mean  that  the  Ud  on  spending, 
upon  which  the  Senator  has  been  seated. 
Will  promptly  blow  off. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  of  our  times  that 

the  spending  mania  has  so  permeated  the 
atmosphere  of  Washington  that  the  Virginia 
Senator  is  the  lone  defender  of  orderly  Oor- 
ernment  spending. 

There  are  politicians  who  will  hotly  de- 
bate Senator  Btro's  sole  interest  in  the  Na- 
tion's financial  welfare,  but  there  are  few 
who  can  refute  the  Virginian's  effective  in- 
terest in  maintaining  some  semblance  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility. 

Reading  Senator  Btsb's  statements  the 
past  decade  supports  the  beUef  that  be  is 
more  statesman  than  poUtlcian— and  In 
many  respects — a  better  Republican  than 
many  who  stand  in  the  GOP  ranks. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said.  too.  that  th« 
financial  views  of  Senator  Btro  have  not 
been  shared  by  many  of  hiit  coUeagues  In  the 
Democratic  Party. 

The  Virginia  Senator  never  has  been  stam- 
peded Into  the  heady  belief  that  thU  Nation 
can  blithely  spend  its  way  to  prosperity.  H* 
has  stated  many  times  that  this  free-wheel- 
ing spending  is  a  two-way  street — naihely, 
that  this  Nation  also  can  bpcnd  its  way  into 
bankruptcy. 

When  the  history  of  this  century  Is  writ- 
ten, it  may  be  discovered  that  many  ot  our 
difficulties  stemmed  from  the  decline  la 
statesmanship  in  the  Senate.  Tills  wUl  not 
apply  to  Senator  Btro. 

Much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  In 
Washington  and  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
comes  from  the  irresponsible  statements  of 
those  elected  to  be  leaders.  Too  many  Sen- 
ators, it  appears,  take  the  stump  for  thoee 
things  which  they  believe  are  jsopular  with 
the  pubUc.  In  other  words,  their  primary 
concern  seems  to  be  the  gaining  of  aa 
Imagined  poUtlcal  advantage. 

Holding  a  firm  hand  on  Federal  spending 
has  not  been  a  popular  pastime,  as  Senator 
Btrd  weU  knows.  The  giveaway  boys  have 
had  the  bit  in  their  teeth  too  long.  The 
Virginia  Senator  has  remarked  that  he  still 
believes  in  former  President  Roosevelt's  orig- 
inal campaign  platform  back  in  the  1930's. 
The  trouble  is.  the  campaign  promises  were 
immediately  dropped  following  Rooeevtitls 
election. 

It  Is  hoped  that  other  Senators  will  tak* 
up  Senator  Btbd's  work  following  his  retire- 
ment. This  Nation  needs  qualified  leader- 
ship and  m>okeamen  who  beUeve  In  more 
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than  making  headlines.  We  mtut  at  some 
time  in  the  near  futiire  get  off  thla  Infla- 
tionary binge,  and  return  to  sane  fiscal 
policies.  Senator  Btbo  has  been  taking  that 
stand  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  Nation  will  miss  the  servlcee  of  this 
doughty  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

[From  the  Norfolk   (Nebr.)    Dally  News  of 
February  19, 1958] 

EcoNOMT  Bloc  Losing  Iaadzk 
Senator  Btrd's  retirement  from  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  close  of  the  current  term  could 
create  a  void  at  a  time  when  his  presence 
Is  most  needed. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Virginia  Democrat 
Is  the  Senate's  leader  of  the  so-called  econ- 
omy bloc.  His  understanding  of  Federal 
fiscal  policies  and  spending  practices  Is  ex- 
ceeded by  no  man  and  his  unswerving  stand 
In  support  of  balanced  budgets  and  resx>ect 
for  debt  limits  have  served  as  a  deterrent 
against  many  Washington  excesses,  wliether 
Democrat  or  Republican-inspired. 

His  leaving  will  coincide  with  the  emer- 
gence of  new  assavilts  on  the  Public  Treasury. 
His  i>eculiar  role  in  American  politics,  which 
he  has  performed  so  admirably,  will  be  hard 
to  fill. 

[From  the  Hastings   (Nebr.)   Dally  Tribune 
of  February  20, 1958] 

Watchdoo  Rktiezs 

With  Senator  Tbxodore  Gseen,  of  Rhode 
Island,  pressing  on  toward  his  90th  birthday, 
70  seems  a  tender  age  for  Senator  Habbt 
Btsd  of  Virginia  to  call  it  quits.  Brother 
of  the  famed  late  explorer  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
he  has  been  a  fixture  in  the  Senate  for  24 
years. 

The  Senator  Is  most  celebrated,  of  course, 
for  his  long-time  advocacy  of  economy  In 
Government.  He's  been  a  faithful  watchdog, 
standing  at  the  Treasury  door  and  barking 
loudly  at  those  he  regarded  as  questionable 
suitors  for  the  Oovemment's  money  hand. 

Btxo  Is  a  financial  conservative,  and  his 
departure  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
powerful  Senate  Finance  Committee  evi- 
dently will  open  that  poet  to  a  more  left-of- 
center  fiscal  leadership.  The  com.tnittee 
Itself  may  take  its  cue  from  this  development. 

How  you  view  the  change  will  depend, 
naturally,  on  your  own  leanings  In  finance. 

But  wherever  one  may  stand  on  the  politi- 
cal scale,  he  must  admit  that  Btsd.  a  true 
professional  In  politics,  has  followed  h\s  con- 
servative economic  task  consistently  and  In- 
telligently, without  seeming  to  make  a  fetish 
out  of  it. 

[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  of 
February  13. 1958] 

Without  Habbt  Btbo 

Since  he  came  to  the  United  States  Senate 
25  years  ago,  Hakbt  Btkd,  of  Virginia,  has 
fought  for  responsible,  prudent  management 
of  the  Oovemment's  finances. 

He  became  the  one  recognized  authority  in 
Congress  on  the  complexities  of  the  budget. 

He  was  the  man  who  knew  most  about 
spending,  and  as  much  as  the  best  informed 
on  taxation.  Almost  single-handedly  he  In- 
duced his  fellow  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  establish  a  Joint  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  check  on  executive  department  ex- 
penditures. 

His  was  the  voice  of  fiscal  sanity  from  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal  to  the  present  worried 
time  when  panicky  Congressmen  are  again 
laying  plans  to  cure  a  business  slump  by 
raiding  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Often  Senator  Btro's  has  been  a  lonely 
voice,  and  often  tt  has  not  been  heeded.  He 
has  seen  the  public  debt  climb  to  awesome 
heights,  even  while  he  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  increasing  debt.  He  has  stood  firmly  few 
taxes  high  enough  to  cover  the  vast  Govern- 
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ment  spending,  even  when  his  fellow  con- 
servatives sometimes  deserted  him. 

He  has,  m  short,  been  a  responsible  mah, 
consistent  in  his  public  acts  and  everlastingly 
dedicated  to  what  he  believes  are  the  vit»l 
Interests  of  his  country.  Even  his  strongatet 
opponents  concede  his  great  integrity  aad 
his  patriotism.  I 

It  is  therefore  little  less  than  a  calam^y 
for  the  country  that  Mr.  Btrd  has  found  jit 
necessary  to  announce  his  retirement  frc 
the  Senate  next  January. 

Only   the   most   compelling  personal   re 
sons — his  advancing  age,  the  illness  of 
wife— could  Induce  him  to  give  up  the  flgl 

At  the  same  time  he  may  have  been 
fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  odds  agaiitet 
fiscal  prudence,  as  his  colleagues  blaze  awfiy 
with  their  spending  guns.  i 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  fight  for  sahe 
finances  is  lost.  A  surprising  stir  has  be  in 
noted  among  younger  people — the  Natloi  al 
Yoimg  Republicans  who  met  recently,  1  or 
example — concerning  the  profligacy  of  Gc  v- 
emment  and  the  dangers  of  unrestraint 
spending  and  mounting  debt.  i 

Yet  the  loss  of  Harht  Btrd  next  year  wU 
be  a  massive  blow  to  the  Senate.  He  is  not 
merely  a  fiscal  sptecialist,  but  an  aIl-rou|id 
Senator,  an  expert  on  defense  problems,  a 
moderate,  conservative  voice  in  the  Congn  s- 
slonal  councils. 

Now  that  he  is  going — and  Senator  Eno  iv- 
LAND,  and  Indiana's  Jknnkk  as  well — the  S91- 
ate  will  have  lost  some  of  its  best  minds  aiid 
most  courageoiis  hearts.  The  one  great  cc*i- 
solation  is  that  though  out  of  the  Senate, 
they  will  still  lie  around  to  give  counsel  a|id 
encouragement  to  their  fellow  Americans. 


TENTH     ANNIVERSARY     OP     CO: 
MUNIZATION  OP  CZECHOSLOV. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
February  25  is  tlie  10th  anniversary  of 
the  communization  of  Czechoslovakiai 

This  communization  did  not  occur  ^ 
at  once.  The  move  toward  communiim 
and  the  stifling  of  democratic  voices 
began  in  1945,  and  continued,  throi^h 
a  number  of  steps,  until  the  process  iftas 
completed  and  formalized  on  Febru4ry 
25, 1948.  1 

During  the  decade  since  that  date,  tlie 
pendulum  has  not  started  a  swing  a' 
from  enslavement. 

It  is  true  that  optimistic  reports  haive 
been  spread  about.  The  communid,ic 
government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  en- 
couraged politicians  of  the  Natloxial 
Front  who,  under  the  guise  of  exi^. 
have  preached  the  doctrine  that  coi 
munism  in  Czechoslovakia  would  gri 
ally  democratize  itself. 

These  are  the  same  illusions  whith 
brought  communism  to  Czechosloval 
10  years  ago,  when  other  leaders  of  tliat 
country  believed  that  their  Commur^st 
colleagues  would  democratize  themselv^. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  completion  of  the  communi- 
zation of  Czechoslovakia,  we  should  ax- 
press  our  sympathy  for  the  enslaved  vic- 
tims of  Communist  aggression,  and  ve 
should  strengthen  our  efforts  to  briig 
about  the  return  of  full  political  aid 
economic  freedom,  through  peace  ul 
means,  to  the  nations  and  territories  njw 
under  Communist  rule. 


EXECUTIVE   DETERMINATION   Or 
ROLES  AND  MISSIONS 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.       Mr.     Presldeit, 
there  is  an  alarming  indication  that  in- 


creasing attention  In  the  Pentagon  Is 
being  directed  toward  removing  I  basic 
roles  and  missions  of  the  arme<l  services 
from  existing  statutes  and  making  ithem 
subject  only  to  executive  detenninlition. 
Such  a  move  is  being  advocai:ed  imder 
the  guise  of  strengthening  the  Sectetary 
of  Defense  and  streamlining  the  D^ense 
Department.  This  may  strenjjtheti  the 
executive  agency,  but  it  will  weaken  leg- 
islative authority  and  status  in  an  area 
in  which  Congress  has  wisely  and  1  reso- 
lutely insisted  on  the  exercise  of  iXk  pre- 
rogative and  responsibility  sinc^  the 
founding  of  our  country.  ' 

What  are  these  roles  and  misilons? 
Briefly,  these  constitute  the  sp<;cifl<  pro- 
visions of  the  Nationsd  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  which  set  fort^  the 
fimdamental  and  basic  roles  and]  mis- 
sions of  each  of  the  armed  sei-viceB.  In 
a  sense  these  provisions  of  law  constitute 
a  charter  for  each  branch  of  liie  ^rmed 
services,  a  kind  of  directive  from'  Con- 
gress stating  the  purpose  for  which  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  creates,  prpvides 
for,  and  maintains  each  of  the  armed 
services.  T 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  thBt  the 
statutory  prescription  of  roles  and  mis- 
sions is  not  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
specific  day-to-day  jobs,  weap:ons,[tech- 
niques,  research  projects,  and  routine 
activities.  Rather,  roles  and  missions  In 
law  are  stated  in  broad,  flexlbl^  and 
elastic  terms,  which  do  not  man  this 
statutory  assigment  of  roles  and  mesions 
a  straitjacket,  a  restriction,  or  an  im- 
pediment to  scientific  and  technological 
progress.  | 

I  doubt  if  anyone  today  could  prescribe 
in  more  fundamental  and  mere  ^exible 
terms  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  armed 
services  as  they  were  written  into  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  with  its 
subsequent  amendment.  | 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  thiat  the 
roles  and  missions  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  are  separate  and  dLstinc^from 
the  detailed  assigimient  of  fimctipns  of 
the  armed  services.  The  functions  of 
the  armed  services  are  the  details  lof  the 
jobs  and  duties  of  the  armed  sefcrices, 
stated  in  more  sF>ecific  terms  than'  exists 
in  law.  Essentially,  the  fimctions,  "which 
are  prescribed  by  the  executive  autjhority 
of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  pf  De- 
fense, are  adjustable  from  time  to  time 
to  new  techniques,  new  weapons,  new 
scientific  discoveries.  Such  functions  are 
amplifications  of  the  basic  roles  and  mis- 
sions prescribed  by  law. 

So,  in  the  combination  of  the  wbrdlng 
of  the  roles  and  missions  in  the  National 
Security  Act  as  written  by  Congress  and 
the  detailed,  adjustable  assignment  of 
specific  functions  by  the  Executive!  there 
Is  a  completely  proper,  workable,  and 
successful  device  by  which  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  can  exercise  ap- 
propriate authority  with  respect  t^  what 
the  armed  services  are  to  do. 

This  matter  of  statutory  prescriptions 
of  roles  and  missions  is  no  newj  issue. 
In  fact,  it  was  probably  the  fundamental 
issue  connected  with  the  Nationfd  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  It  certainly  received 
more  attention  from  Congress  in  itts  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  than  any  other 
feature  of  that  law. 
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I  should  like  to  review  briefly  some  of 
the  pertinent  facts  In  connection  with 
Uie  inclusion  of  roles  and  missions  in  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  did  not  inclvide  the 
statutory  outline  of  roles  and  missions. 
Rather,  it  was  proposed  that  an  Execu- 
tive order  on  roles  and  missions  would 
be  issued  upon  passage  of  the  Security 
Act.  However,  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
decided  that  it  was  not  only  the  right  of 
Congress  to  prescribe  basic  roles  and  mis- 
sions for  the  armed  services  but  it  was 
an  inescapable  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  so  do.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Congress  was  not  readily  accepted  by 
the  executive  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
National  Security  Act.  Congress  was 
resolute  in  its  position  and  set  forth  in 
properly  worded  provisions  the  fimda- 
mental  roles  and  missions  of  each  of  the 
armed  services. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Con- 
gress, alert  to  the  practical  realities  of 
defense  matters,  recognized  that  two  ele- 
ments of  the  armed  services  were  in  jeop- 
ardy. Because  they  considered  those  ele- 
ments to  be  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  a  properly  balanced  defense  organ- 
ization and  because  such  jeopardy 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Congress  was  more  precise  in  the  pre- 
scription of  roles  and  missions  for  naval 
aviation  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Congress  reaffirmed  in  even  more  em- 
phatic terms,  through  Public  Law  416, 
«2d  Congress.  2d  session,  its  Insistence 
upon  a  continued  maintenance  of  a 
combat-ready  Marine  Corps  as  a  national 
force  in  readiness.  Congress  xmderlined 
Its  attitude  and  determination  in  this 
respect  by  stating  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  should  have  coequal 
status  with  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  consideration  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Marine  Corps 
and  that,  among  other  provisions,  the 
Marine  Corps  should  be  maintained  at  a 
strength  of  3  combat  divisions  and  3  air 
irlngs. 

It  was  perfectly  obvious  at  that  time 
that  powerful  factions  wlthhi  the  armed 
services  bitterly  opposed  this  Congres- 
sional decision. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Marine  Corps  will  be 
destroyed  as  a  combat  force  in  readiness 
If  present  efforts  to  remove  roles  and 
missions  from  the  law  are  successful. 
Tliere  is  no  place  for  the  Marine  Corps 
as  it  has  developed,  as  Congress  wants  It, 
and  as  the  country  needs  it,  in  the  master 
plan  of  those  who  wish  to  centralize  all 
military  authority  imder  somebody  in  the 
Pentagon. 

It  Is  Just  as  certain  that  our  balanced 
naval  power,  with  its  unsurpassed  naval 
aviation,  as  well  as  its  Marine  landing 
forces,  will  be  destroyed  if  the  roles  and 
missions  are  removed  from  statute.  We 
will  find  the  United  States,  which  is  in 
fact  an  island  Nation  dependent  upon 
maritime  power  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary survival,  possessing  a  Navy  which 
no  longer  will  contain  the  imique  Ameri- 
can attribute  of  seapower — the  balanced 
fleet. 

This  effort— and  it  Is  a  persistent  one— 
to  remove  roles  and  missions  from  law, 
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is  not  only  a  matter  of  military  Impor- 
tance. It  is  of  basic  constitutional 
importance  which  is  impossible  to  over- 
emphasize in  matters  of  legislative- 
executive  relationship.  In  a  practical 
sense  the  statutory  prescription  of  roles 
and  missions  is  one  of  the  few  meaning- 
ful instruments  by  which  Congress  can 
discharge  its  proper  responsibility  with 
respect  to  defense  policy.  If  roles  and 
missions  for  the  armed  services,  as  now 
prescribed  by  law,  are  removed  from 
existing  statute  and  made  subject  to 
executive  whim,  little  will  remain  for 
Congress  to  do  except  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  Pentagon. 

This  effort,  which  is  gaining  momentum 
within  the  Pentagon  today,  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  issues  of  our  times. 
Congress  could  not.  and  I  predict  will 
not.  look  lightly  or  casually  upon  at- 
tempts to  divest  Congress  of  its  authority 
and  its  responsibility  to  prescribe  these 
basic  roles  and  missions.  Those  persons 
who  have,  since  1947,  refused  to  accept 
the  decision  of  Congress  to  include  roles 
and  missions  in  the  National  Security 
Act  must  not  be  permitted  to  succeed 
with  their  efforts  to  undo  this  Congres- 
sional decision. 

There  has  not.  in  recent  years,  been  a 
more  clear-cut  manifestation  of  a  Con- 
gressional mandate  in  defense  policies 
than  the  Congressioi?al  determination  to 
prescribe  roles  and  missions  rather  than 
leave  it  to  the  Executive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will 
permit  this  Pentagon  power  play  to  suc- 
ceed. I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  ever  permit  the 
Pentagon  to  erase  the  statutory  safe- 
guards that  assure  a  continued  existence 
of  the  Marines  as  an  ever-ready  combat 
force. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 
Mr.  CHURCH.,  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  at  its 
meeting  in  Washington  last  Friday, 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  offered 
by  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  the  Territwies 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In  substance,  the 
resolution  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
consider  and  act  upon  the  statehood  bills 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  separately,  and,  as 
a  minimimi,  that  the  Alaskan  statehood 
bill  be  acted  upon  favorably  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  think  it  especiaUy  significant,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  resolution  was  placed 
before  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  urged  most  movingly,  not  by 
the  national  committeeman  from  Alaska, 
or  by  Uie  national  committeeman  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  or  Idaho, 
all  of  whom  are  signatories  of  the  reso- 
lution; but  the  presentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Ernest  I.  Mural,  the  national  commit- 
teeman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  long  past  time  for 
quibble  and  cavil  on  statehood.  Tlie  Ha- 
waiian Delegate  to  Congress.  Hon.  Johk 
Burns,  has  publicly  acknowledged  that 
statehood  for  Alaska  has  the  best  chance 
of  passage  this  year;  he  knows,  as  all  of 
us  do.  that  to  link  the  two  bUls  together, 
under  any  arrangement,  is  a  tactic  to  de- 
Xeatboth, 


Dr.  Murai  told  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  that  when,  in  1956,  the 
Hawaiian  bill  was  where  the  Alaslcan  bill 
is  now,  the  people  of  Hawaii  prepared  a 
flag  with  their  49th  star  in  it.  With  the 
emotion  of  a  dedicated  man.  he  offered  to 
Alaska  this  fiag,  should  statehood  come 
to  Alaska  this  year. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  know  that  if 
Alaska  becomes  our  49th  State,  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  will  follow  In  due  course 
as  inevitably  as  the  day  follows  the  night. 
Seeing  this  clearly,  they  refuse  to  be  used 
as  catspaws  for  forces  who  want  state- 
hood for  neither  Territory. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alaskan  statehood 
bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  both 
the  Senate  and  House  committees.  The 
bill  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  promptly  called  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  and  acted  upon. 
Time  is  becoming  a  factor  of  critical  im- 
portance. The  longer  we  delay  acting 
upon  the  Alaska  statehood  bill,  the  better 
the  chance  the  measiu-e  will  be  buried 
under  the  logjam  of  legislation  that  wUl 
demand  our  attention  In  the  closing 
months  of  this  session. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
forthright  action  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  committee's  fesolution  deserves  our 
respectful  attention.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  ixxiy  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUnON    PMSEWTED    BT    TRB    REnXSBNTA- 

mns  or   the   States   of   Idaho,   Oeecov. 
Montana,  and  Washington  and  thi  Tnuu- 
TOKiES    or    Alaska    and    Hawau    to    the 
Democeatic  National  Cokiottee  MBcmta 
nr  Wasbzkoton,  D.  C,  Febeuabt  21,  lOSt 
A   cardinal    principle    of    the   Democratic 
platform  for  many  years  has  been  the  im- 
mediate   admission    of    Alaska    and    Hawaii 
Into  sutehood.    World  events  make  such  ac- 
tion more  Imperative  than  ever  before. 

S.  49,  providing  for  the  adnalsslon  of 
Alaska  as  the  49th  State,  has  been  acted 
upon  favorably  by  both  committees  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Hotise  of  Representatives.  Therefore,  this 
blU  is  In  a  position  to  be  passed  promptly  by 
the  Congress,  and  we  strongly  arg«  such 
action. 

We  deplore  and  condemn  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate 
whose  latest  annoimced  strategy  seeks  to  kill 
statehood  for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Al- 
though, whUe  in  Alaska  during  1956,  Sena- 
tor KMowLAifD  publicly  announced  that  he 
would  support  the  statehood  bills  separate- 
ly, he  has  now  demanded  that  one  not  be 
acted  upon  without  the  other.  He  la  obvi- 
ously attempting  to  prevent  a  vote  on  either 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  therefore,  urges 
upon  the  Democrats  In  Congress  that  the 
statehood  bUls  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
separately,  and,  as  a  mtntimim  g.  40  for  the 
admission  of  Alaska  be  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  8Sth  Congress. 


RETIREMENT  OP  T.Tyrr.TT!  n.  MnrTjrr- 

LAN,    CHIEF    ENGINEER    OP    THE 

BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  P«>- 

ruary  28  erne  of  our  most  able  and  devoted 

Federal  Government  administrators — an 

engineer  of  national  and  intematioxial 
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renown— win  retire  after  45^  years  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  ^  ater 
and  land  resources  development  work  in 
our  17  great  Western  States. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Leslie  N.  McClellan,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I 
wish  to  offer  tribute  to  him  as  a  great 
administrator,  engineer,  and  gentleman 
who  has  so  skillfully  and  conscientiously 
directed  the  technical  actions  of  that  or- 
ganization for  the  past  10  years. 

Both  he  and  Reclamation,  which  he  is 
now  leaving,  were  fledglings,  so  to  speak. 
When  he  joined  the  Reclamation  Service 
In  1911.  He  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
Its  development  to  the  point  where  today 
irrigation  water  has  been  made  available 
to  7.658,000  areas  of  western  farmland. 
Harvested  crops  supplied  with  Reclama- 
tion water  gross  nearly  $1  billion  an- 
nually, and  Government  costs  of  recla- 
mation works  are  an  amazing  93  percent 
reimbursable. 

Under  his  capable  guidance,  practical- 
ly all  the  great  hydroelectric  projects  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been 
conceived  and  designed,  including  Grand 
Coulee  and  Hoover  powerplants.  Grand 
Coulee  pimiping  plant,  and  the  Central 
Valley,  Colorado-Big  Thompson,  and 
Missouri  River  Basin  projects.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
presently  one  of  the  largest  producers  of 
hydroelectric  power  in  the  world.  Reve- 
nue from  hydroelectric  production  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  in  excess  of 
$10  million. 

Bom  on  March  27.  1888,  in  Middle- 
town.  Ohio,  Leslie  N.  McClellan  received 
his  primary  and  secondary  education  in 
Ohio  schools.  •  He  was  graduated  in  1911 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  electrical  engineering.  In  the 
same  year  he  joined  the  Reclamation 
Service  as  a  jimior  engineer  on  the  Salt 
River  project  in  Arizona  and  progressed 
rapidly  in  his  chosen  profession  until  by 
1917  he  was  the  project's  superintendent 
of  power. 

The  crash  of  war  dnmis  then  inter- 
rupted yoimg  McClellan's  career  and, 
answering  his  coimtry's  call  to  arms  in 
World  War  I,  he  served  as  first  lieuten- 
ant. Corps  of  ETngineers,  and  Tank  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Following  his  discharge  from  military 
duty  in  December  1918,  he  again  resmned 
his  service  with  Reclamation. 

Destiny  now  began  its  work  in  earnest 
In  elevating  Engineer  McClellan  to  pro- 
fessional leadership.  Promotions  fol- 
lowed each  other,  and  by  1925  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Electrical  Engineer  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In  this 
capacity  he  directly  supervised  the  de- 
sign of  such  monumental  installations 
as  Hoover.  Grand  Coulee,  and  Shasta 
powerplants.  Other  great  power -pro- 
ducing works  such  as  those  at  Parker 
and  Davis  Dams  attest  to  the  outstand- 
ing brilliance  and  long,  hard  hours  of 
work  by  this  man. 

Again  recognition  came,  and  by  1945 
he  was  the  Bureau's  Assistant  Chief  En- 
gineer. Electrical  and  Mechanical.  More 
great  power  installations  at  Canyon 
Ferry  ancl  Hungry  Horse  Dams  began 
taking  shape  under  his  direction,  and  in 


June  1948  he  was  named  Chief  Engineet 
and  Director  of  the  Design  and  Construc- 
tion Division.  In  1953  he  was  appointe4 
Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  Engi^ 
neer  for  the  Bureau. 

Under  Mr.  McClellan's  technical  Ini 
fluence,  the  fame  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec* 
lamation  as  one  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing organizations  of  the  world  has  spread 
far  abroad.  Nearly  800  foreign  engif 
neers  from  46  different  coxmtries  have 
been  tutored  at  the  Bureau's  Denver 
engineering  headquarters  in  the  engil- 
neering  science  of  water-resources  devel*- 
opment  during  the  past  12  years.  I 

The  peoples  of  many  other  nation^ 
have  been  assured  of  a  better  life  because 
of  great  engineering  projects  now  i^ 
progress  that  have  had  the  technical 
help  and  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  under  the  able  supervisioti 
of  the  Chief  Engineer.  The  vast  Snoi 
Mountains  hydroelectric  scheme  in  A\ 
tralia,  the  Chao  Phya  and  Yanhee  proj 
ects  in  Thailand,  Bhakra  Dam  in  Indii 
WuSheh  Dam  in  Formosa — to  name 
few — all  bear  endvuring  marks  of  th^ 
influence  of  this  man. 

His  long  and  illustrious  service  in 
field  of   engineering   has  brought 
many  honors  and  recognitions. 

In  1946,  in  1952,  and  again  in  1956, 
was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Coi 
ference  on  Large  Electric  High  Tensiob 
Systems  held  in  Paris,  France.  In  19{  1 
he  was  a  United  States  delegate  to  tt  e 
Fourth  Congress  on  Large  Dams  and 
also  to  the  Foiirth  Meeting  of  the  Intel  - 
national  Association  for  Hydraulic  Re- 
search, both  held  in  India.  He  was  'a 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Fifth  World 
Power  Conference  held  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, in  1956.  In  1937.  he  was  a  UniU  d 
States  delegate  to  the  Third  Regional 
Conference  on  Water  Resources  spoii- 
^pred  by  the  Economic  Commission  f^r 
Jpia  and  the  Far  East,  which  met 
Manila. 

Additional  professional  honors  ai^d 
affiliations  bestowed  upon  Mr.  McClellan 
have  been  many.  He  is  a  member  of  tike 
International  Conference  on  Large  Elec- 
tric High  Tension  Systems — C.  I.  0. 
R.  E.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Committee  on  Large  Dams — U.  B. 
C.  O.  L.  D. — and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  National  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Irrigation  a^d 
Drainage — I.  C.  I.  D.  He  is  a  fellotr. 
life  member,  and  past  vice  president  bf 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers; a  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers;  a  member  aAd 
past  vice  president  of  the  Colorado  Sl>- 
ciety  of  Engineers,  and  a  registered  pro- 
fessional engineer  in  the  State  of  Colb- 
rado.  T 

Mr.  McClellan  has  been  elected  enii- 
nent  member  by  the  Eta  Kappa  Nu  As^- 
ciation.  a  national  electrical  engineeri^xg 
honorary  society.  He  is  a  member  jof 
Tau  Beta  Pi.  an  honorary  engineering 
fraternity,  and  Sigma  Psi,  an  honoraky 
scientific  fraternity. 

In  recognition  of  his  magnificent 
tributlon  to  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  to  human  progress,  both 
this  country  and   abroad,  the  Uni 
States  Department  of  the  Interior 
stowed  upon  L.  N.  McClellan  in  1952  Its 
Gold  Medal  Award  for  Distlnguisl^ 


Service.  Likewise,  the  Colorado  Qigi- 
neering  Council  of  the  Colorado  Society 
of  Engineers  chose  him  in  1951  to  re<^ive 
its  Gold  Medal  Award  for  distingu^hed 
engineering  and  humanitarian  service. 
Only  four  others  in  the  22-year-old  his- 
tory of  the  award  have  been  so  retcog- 
nized.  The  University  of  Colorado  fcon- 
ferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degrM  of 
doctor  of  engineering  in  recognitioti  of 
his  career  as  an  engineering  administra- 
tor in  1949.  The  Beavers,  a  prominent 
national  organization  of  contractors  and 
engineers  in  the  heavy  construction  field, 
presented  him  with  their  Golden  Bdaver 
Award  in  January  of  this  year.  i 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  engineers.  Mr.  McClellan 
h£is  demonstrated  exceptional  admin- 
istrative abilities.  His  natural  Sdotch 
ancestry  was  always  apparent  inl  the 
careful  frugality  he  impressed  upo^  his 
subordinates.  Economy  of  design'  and 
construction,  but  still  consistent  'with 
adequacy  and  safety,  was  always  a  i^rime 
consideration  when  he  reviewed  |  the 
plans  for  any  structure.  ; 

Known  among  the  Bureau's  many  ccm- 
struction  contractors  for  his  fair  ddtUng 
in  the  administration  of  contracts  and 
the  supervision  of  construction,  he  never- 
theless saw  to  it  that  the  Govemn|ent*a 
interests  were  protected  at  all  tim^. 

He  had  unswerving  conviction  im  th« 
value  of  professional  development  of  in- 
dividuals and  imder  his  strong  encour- 
agement other  Bureau  engineers,  f  oUow- 
mg  their  Chief's  example,  hold  an  envi- 
able reputation  of  achievement!  and 
recognition  by  national  and  interna- 
tional professional  societies  and  organ- 
izations. 

Mindful  of  the  necessity  for  a  careful 
development  of  young  engineers,  Mr, 
McClellan  fostered  a  training  and  rota- 
tion program  designed  to  bring  out  their 
maximum  capabilities  early  in  their  pro- 
fessional lives.  Both  the  Bureau  and  the 
individual  now  reap  the  dividends  of  this 
foresight.  | 

The  high  admiration  his  associates 
have  always  had  for  his  profesiional 
attributes  extended  to  his  trails  of 
character — sincerity,  modesty,  unques- 
tioned integrity.  Of  quiet  dignit]y,  he 
was  never  above  extending  a  wdrd  of 
greeting  or  listening  to  the  problems  of 
an  employee.  His  timely  words  df  en- 
couragement and  advice  alwajrs  inspired 
others  to  produce  their  best  efforts]  De- 
votion to  duty  begets  devotion  in  ^thers 
and  Mr.  McClellan  always  gave  his  sub- 
ordinates a  prime  example  to  follow. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  knoWn  the 
world  over  for  its  giant  works — Hoover 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  and  power- 
plants — the  All-American  Canal.  It 
takes  giant  men  to  conceive  and  create 
giant  works.  The  Reclamation  EKu'eau 
has  given  to  our  great  land  both  j  giant 
worlcs  and  giant  men.  ' 

And  to  the  name  of  Leslie  N.  McClellan, 
engineer,  administrator,  gentleman, 
servant  of  the  people  of  his  beloved  West, 
his  country,  and  the  vast  underdeveloped 
areas  across  the  seas,  must  be  add^  this 
word — "giant."  Giant  in  spirit,  in  vision, 
in  ability,  in  works — ^Leslie  N.  McClellan 
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giants. 


one    of    reclamation's    true 


As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  handles 
reclamation  legislation.  I  feel  I  voice 
the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
tribute  to  Leslie  McClellan. 


ROMA  H.  SELLERS 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Phoxmikk  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1714)  for 
the  relief  of  Roma  H.  Sellers,  which  was, 
on  page  1,  Une  11,  to  strike  out  "the  im- 
proper administering  of  an  anesthetic" 
and  insert  "a  toxic  reaction  to  the  medi- 
cation used  in  preparation  for  and". 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  House. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INFLUENCE  IN   GOVERNMENT  AND 
WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  public  is  currently  once  again  con- 
fronted with  the  unappetizing  spectacle 
of  an  Investigation  into  charges  of 
"flxing"  and  undue  influence  in  the  de- 
cisions of  regulatory  agencies  charged 
with  the  public  interest  in  areas  affect- 
ing important  industries  and  businesses, 
in  which  many  millions  of  dollars  are 
at  stake.  Because  this  seems  to  be  a 
periodically  recurring  problem,  and  one 
which  seems  to  reflect  irrepressible 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  such 
charges  always  receive  much  attention 
and  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  soul  search- 
ing. But  the  difllculty  of  finding  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  has.  in  my 
opinion,  been  magnified  all  out  of  pro- 
portion. This  point  has  today  been 
made  with  exceptional  clarity  and  per- 
suasiveness by  Representative  Sttwakt 
L.  Udall,  of  Arizona,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 
Representative  Udall  points  out  that  the 
means  of  protecting  Itself,  its  individual 
members,  and  applicants  before  it.  from 
any  suspicion  of  misconduct,  are  already 
within  the  power  of  each  of  these  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agencies 
itself.  No  elaborate  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  "ethics-  or  other  Congres- 
sional supervision  is  needed,  if  the  agen- 
cies desire  to  do  their  job  in  the  manner 
which  the  public  demands  and  is  entitled 
to  expect. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  that 
paragraph  of  Bi«r.  Udaix's  letter  in  which 
he  suggests  that  he  would  have  agencies 
"limit  Inquiries  from  members  of  the 
legislative  or  executive  departments  to 
requests  for  status  reports  on  pending 
applications,  or  simple  appeals  to  ex- 
pedite action"  and  that  he  "can  state 
with  confidence  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  welcome  such  a  rule."  I 
think  all  of  us  could  say  "amen"  to  this 
statement  by  our  colleague.  His  other 
recommendations,  to  "prescribe  that  all 
communications  to  individual  commis- 
sioners concerning  applications  be  made 
a  part  of  the  public  file  in  each  case," 
and  to  penalize  applicants  seeking  to 
employ  other  forms  of  intervention, 
must— once  they  are  so  stated — seem  to 
be  something  which  the  public  would 
expect  to  be  the  rule  as  a  matter  of 
course. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  frequently 
said  and  written,  the  question  of  ethical 
practices  in  our  administrative  and  reg- 
ulatory procedures  is  only  a  tiny  aspect 
of  our  major  problem  of  the  role  of 
special  interests  in  Government,  and  the 
one  which  is  easiest  to  solve.  With 
his  characteristic  thoughtfulness  and 
power  of  analysis.  Representative  Udall 
has  shown  iis  how.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  letter  of  Representative  Udall  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  24,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Wasbington    Poet    and    Times 
Herald  of  February  24, 1958  J 

ElIMINATWQ   iMTLtrXMCX 

Tour  February  20  editorial  on  the  FCC 
("Knowing  the  Right  People")  put  a  finger 
aquarely  on  the  practice  which  has  brought 
discredit  to  some  of  our  regulatory  agencies. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  custom  of  permitting 
Intercessions  and  ex  parte  conferences. 

Obviously  a  commission  cannot  regain 
pubUc  confidence  as  lung  as  it  maintains  two 
fonun*— one  for  official  hecu-lngs,  another 
where  Interested  parties  may  exert  their  In- 
fluence off  the  record.  Until  a  line  Is  drawn 
by  the  Commission  between  the  proper  and 
the  Improper,  naturally  all  forms  of  Inter- 
vention will  be  regarded  as  proper. 

Short  of  such  action.  It  Is  inevitable  that 
the  Influence  forum  wiU  be  the  declslTe 
arena  In  some  cases,  for  the  merits  are  often 
evenly  balanced  and  the  public  interest  test 
Is  not  always  clear  cut.  When  contesting  ap- 
plicants are  thrown  Into  such  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  struggle,  even  the  party  which  has 
won  an  examiner's  recommendation  is  forced 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  only 
way  to  Insure  a  ruling  on  the  merits  in  the 
main  fortmi  is  to  get  at  least  a  stalemate  in 
the  forum  of  Influence.  This  explains  why 
applicants  have  frantically  recruited  their 
Washington  friends  and  pressured  them  to 
pressure  the  CommiSKioners. 

How  can  the  forxmi  of  influence  be  elim- 
inated? It  is  plain  that  elaborate  remedial 
legislation  is  not  needed.  The  FCC  has  the 
power  to  fix  the  character  of  its  proceedings 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  applicants.  Let 
them  use  this  authority  and  declare  forth- 
with a  set  of  niles — and  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Individual  Conunlssioners — ^whlch  will  give 
its  actions  Judicial  Integrity.  (Some  of  the 
other  Commissions,  notably  the  SKC,  already 
have  rules  and  customs  worthy  of  emula- 
tion.) 

As  a  starter,  the  Commission  might  (1) 
prescribe  that  all  communications  to  in- 
dividual Commissioners  concerning  applica- 
tions be  made  a  part  of  the  public  file  in  each 
case;  (2)  Umlt  Inquiries  from  members  of  the 
legislative  or  executive  departments  to  re- 
quests for  stattu  reports  on  pending  applica- 
tions, or  simple  appeals  to  expedite  action 
(I  can  state  with  confidence  that  Members 
of  Congress  would  welcome  such  a  rule) ;  and 
(S)  declare  aU  other  forms  of  Intervention 
Improper,  and  Impose  harsh  penalties  on 
applicants  employing  them. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  such  rules  would 
cause  "influence"  to  disappear  overnight? 

The  right  to  an  impiartial  hearing  Is 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  thinking  of  oiir  peo- 
ple, and  decisions  arrived  at  by  unjudicial 
methods  are  suspect  even  when  they  are 
Just.  Under  our  system  of  Justice  there  are 
no  friends  at  court,  only  advocates  of  law  and 
fact  in  open  coiirt.  And  understandably 
those  who  hold  court  after  hours,  or  In  the 
market  place,  shoiiM  not  expect  that  the 
decisions  they  hand  down  frcnn  the  bench 
will  stand  upright  In  ttie  public  eye. 

Today  our  citizens  have  «  right  to  expect 
that  even  quasi-Judicial  public  bodies  will 


iadhere  to  the  best  Judicial  practices.    Noth- 
ing less  will  win  and  keep  public  esteem. 

SlXWAKT  L.  USAIX. 

Repretentattve  o/  Second  District, 

ArtZOTM. 

Washznctow. 


HIGHWAY  NUMBER  DESIGNATIONS 
FOR  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  AND  OLD 
OREGON  TRAIL 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  decades,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  transcontinental  highways  in  North 
America  has  been  U.  S.  30 — the  Lincoln 
Highway.  As  one  of  the  few  continuous 
coast-to-coast  highways — ^from  Atlantic 
City,  through  Lincoln.  Nekn-..  to  Port- 
land and  Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  the  C^o- 
lumbia  River  runs  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean— the  Lincoln  Highway  lias  been 
famous  not  only  because  of  the  illus- 
trious name  with  which  it  is  associated, 
but  also  because  much  of  its  course  fol- 
lows the  historic  Oregon  TraiL 

For  many  years.  Americans  wiahinf 
to  retrace  that  famous  route  of  the  pio- 
neers, from  the  plains  of  the  Middle 
West  over  the  Rocky  Motmtains,  have 
been  able  to  do  it  following  the  U.  8.  30 
signs  across  the  land.  The  Lincoln 
Highway  and  the  Oregon  Trail  have 
been  firmly  associated  in  the  public  mlzlCL 
Now  it  seems  that  these  two  historie 
associations  with  one  transcontinental 
highway  are  about  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  renumbering  the  new 
National  System  of  Interstate  Highways. 

The  numbering  of  these  interstate 
highways  is  not  a  Federal  function;  it  is 
being  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials.  There  are  good  reasons  why  a 
new  number-grid  will  be  applied  to  the 
new  system,  with  numbers  running  from 
south  to  north  and  west  to  east,  to  min- 
imize confusion  with  the  old  numbers. 
But.  Mr.  President,  in  the  application  of 
the  new  numbers,  it  would  be  possible  to 
give  a  single,  transcontinental  rmite 
number  to  one  interstate  highway  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  parallels  the  present 
Lincoln  Highway.  This  could  be  done  hy 
giving  It  the  designation  number  80,  in- 
stead of  the  present  tentative  proposal  of 
having  the  number  82  given  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  route,  that  from  Portland 
to  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Perhaps  the  number  70  could  be  carried 
through  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  as  to  give  that  great  western 
center  a  terminus  of  a  transcontinental 
route  number  comparable  to  present 
U.  8. 40. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  the  great  con- 
cern and  importance  with  which  this 
matter  is  viewed  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNGBKssiONAL  Rkccao  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1958;  a  resolution  sent  me  by  both  ■ 
the  Astoria  and  the  Klamath  County 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  a  letter  dated 
January  81,  1958,  from  Mr.  Thomas 
Vaughan,  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Lo- 
cal History  to  Mr.  Clifford  T.  Lord,  pres- 
ident of  that  association;  and,  finally,  a 
letter  written  last  August  20  by  the  Ore- 
gon State  highway  engineer.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Williams,  to  Mr.  D.  C  Greer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  AASHO's  route-numbering 
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committee.  I  believe  these  materials 
state  very  persuasively  the  case  for 
maintaining  a  transcontinental  route 
nvunber,  such  as  90,  lor  the  celebrated 
Lincoln  Highway  and  the  old  Oregon 
Trail,  and  I  hope  the  AASHO  will  heed 
these  requests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
resolution,  and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  tlie  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian  of 

February  4,   19581 

pKXsmvK  TRX  Trah. 

To  renumber  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem so  that  the  Federal  highway  between 
Portland  and  Salt  Lake  City  would  be  desig- 
nated as  merely  a  branch  of  the  Interconti- 
nental route  to  San  Francisco  would  be  a 
serious  violation  of  history. 

The  present  U.  S.  30,  the  Uncoln  Highway, 
is  a  transcontinental  route  which  follows, 
more  or  less,  in  its  western  stretches,  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  famous  wagon 
roads  of  all  time — the  Oregon  Trail. 

Under  the  renumbering  plan  announced 
for  the  Intserstate  Highway  System,  the  old 
designations  will  be  abandoned.  Instead  of 
U.  S.  30,  there  will  be  a  Route  80  across  the 
continent.  But  it  will  not  end  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  as  does  U.  S.  30.  Its 
western  terminus  will  be  San  Francisco.  The 
route  between  Salt  Lake  and  Portland  will 
be  No.  82,  a  branch  of  the  main  route. 

The  Oregon  Trail  goes  back  to  1812,  when 
a  party  of  Astorlans  under  Robert  Stuart  fol- 
lowed its  approximate  route  from  west  to 
east.  In  1824,  Jed  Smith  took  the  first  wagon 
train  across  the  famo\u  South  Pass  of  the 
Rockies.  Followed  then  several  wagon  Joui- 
neys  to  and  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
until  Marcus  Whitman  and  Henry  Spalding 
made  wagon  history  in  1836  by  reaching  old 
Fort  Boise  on  the  Snake  River.  Then  came 
the  great  caravans  of  covered  wagons  to  Ore- 
gon In  the  1840'a. 

It  was  not  until  the  gold  nish  days  that 
appreciable  numbers  of  pioneers  turned  off 
the  Oregon  Trail  to  go  to  California  instead 
of  to  Oregon.  The  part  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  route  ending  at  San  Francisco 
should  be  designated  as  the  branca,  not  the 
section  that  reaches  and  follows  the  Columbia 
River.  Those  responsible  for  renumbering 
the  highway  system  should  be  so  informed. 
Chairman  of  this  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  is  State 
Highway  Engineer  D.  C.  Oreer,  Austin.  Tex. 

Whereas  in  the  highway  modernization 
program  of  the  United  States,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  States,  the  official  route 
numbering  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  was  assigned  to 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials;  and 

Whereas  a  committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials  has  desig- 
nated as  Route  80  the  transcontinental  high- 
way extending  between  San  Francisco  and 
Philadelphia;  and 

Whereas  Route  30  as  a  transcontinental 
highway  has  been  abandoned;  and 

Whereas  a  new  designation  of  Highway 
No.  82  has  been  given  to  the  route  from  the 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake.  Utah,  to  Portland. 
Oreg.;  and 

Whereas,  upon  examination.  Route  82  is 
seen  to  be  not  more  than  a  spur  road  con- 
necting important  communities  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon:  and 

Whereas  further  examination  would  indi- 
cate a  dead-end  connection  between  Route 
82  and  Route  80;  and 

Whereas  the  tue  of  U.  S.  30  as  a  transcon- 
tinental route  has  been  of  Inestimable  value 
in  attracting  tourist  and  other  travel  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  this  value  will  be  de- 


stroyed by  the  proposed  renumbering  planj 
Mow,  therefore,  be  it  i 

Beaolved.  That  urgent  request  be  mad# 
upon  C.  R.  McMillan,  president  of  the  Amerl4 
can  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials^ 
and  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Soutn 
Carolina  State  Highway  Department,  for  a 
revision  of  the  nxunbering  plan  for  the  pro4 
posed  Highways  80  and  82;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  that  Highway  No, 
80  be  extended  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  ii . 
behalf  of  securing  the  advantages  in  touris ; 
appeal  and  traveling  incentive  of  a  trans- 
continental highway  across  Idaho  and  Ore  • 
gon;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  make  it  entirely  cleaf 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Assoclatloi  i 
of  Highway  Officials  and  his  committee  ou 
the  renumbering  plan  that  we  regard  thk 
present  proposed  numbering  as  gross  and 
unwarranted  discrimination  against  this  sec  ■ 
tlon  of  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  situation  herein  de- 
scribed shall  be  called  to  the  attention  aC 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con  ■ 
gress,  our  State  highway  commission,  am  1 
State  highway  engineers,  and  all  of  the  busi  ■ 
ness  and  civic  organizations  injuriously  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  big  kighway  nimiber  ■ 
ing  plan;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  effort  be  inaugurated  with  • 
out  cessation  until  Justice  has  been  don  i 
by  designating  Route  80  as  extending  be* 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Portland. 
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Oregon  Histoeical  Soctett, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  31,  1958.  ■ 

Clutoro  L.  Lord,  I 

President,   American   Association   for  1 

State  and  Local  History,  MadisonA 

Wis.  I 

Dkar  Ci.iFr:  This  is  a  time  when  tos 
American  Association  for  State  and  Ixxill 
History  can  give  great  support  on  a  national 
problem  with  serious  regional  Implicatio] 

The  celebrated  old  Oregon  Trail  aloi 
the  Columbia  River  Higbway,  and  llnkli 
with  Highway  No.  30  (the  Lincoln  Hlghwa; 
running  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  about 
be  changed  as  a  result  of  a  complete  renui 
bering  of  the  Federal  system.  As  n< 
planned.  Highway  No.  30  will  be  abandone* 
The  Federal  road  from  Portland  to  Salt  Lake 
City  will  be  designated  No.  82,  a  branch  6t 
Transcontinental  Highway  No.  80  to  Saa 
Francisco. 

Oregon  residents  and  thousands  of  peop  e 
who  follow  the  route  of  the  Oregon  Tra  U 
every  year  are  very  upset  with  the  propose  d 
changes.  This  touches  directly  on  our  grea  r- 
est  overland  trail  traditions. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  new  Highwi  y 
No.  80  run  directly  along  the  route  of  3 ). 
Since  no  final  decision  has  been  made,  San 
Francisco  could  be  given  some  other  more 
suitable  number,  thereby  preserving  our  hli  i- 
toric  link  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Tl  e 
Oregon  Trail  is  the  greatest  land  route  I  n 
the  United  States.  We  would  lose  far  mo  e 
than  its  identity  in  this  proposed  change. 

A  small  gap  now  existing  in  Highway  N). 
40  poses  no  insuperable  problem.  This  Is 
a  temporary  situation  with  little  relevance 
to  the  permanent  designation  of  Feder  J 
numbers. 

We  urge  that  you  call  this  matter  to  tie 
'  attention  of  the  national  committee  r  t- 
sponslble  for  the  renvunbering  of  the  Inte  - 
state  System:  American  Association  of  Sta  a 
Highway  Officials,  Chairman  D.  0.  Gre<  r. 
State  highway  engineer,  Austin,  Tex. 

With  the  forthcoming  centennial  of  oi  ir 
State  in  1959,  this  is  particularly  Importac  t. 

Without  the  trail  there  would  have  he*  n 
no  Oregon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Vaughah, 
Member,  National  Council,  American 
Association   /or   State   arul   Local 
History. 


(Copies  to:  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  JBen- 
ator  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Clement  M^  Sll- 
vestro.  H.  J.  Swinney.  Herbert  Lundy,  Roy 
Beadle,  and  W.  C.  WUUams.) 

Btatc  op  OaicoK, 
StaTC  Highway  Department, 

Salem,  August  20, 19^7. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Orxxb,  " 

Chairman,  Route  Numbering  ComrrMt' 

tee,  AASHO,  State  Hightoay  Bu^d- 

ing,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.   Grxkr:  It   Is  with  great  rfcluc- 

tance  that  I  write  to  you  about  a  matter  that 

is  only  In  a  formative  stage.     It  has  tk)  do 

with  the  numbering  of  the  National  Sjfstem 

of   Interstate    and    Defense    Highways    and. 

more  particularly,  as  it  relates  to  an  ifiter- 

state  route  of  great  importance  to  the  State 

of  Oregon  as  well  as.  of  course,  many  other 

States  through  which  this  route  passed- 

I  am  referring  to  U.  S.  30  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  United  States  route  ium- 
bering  system,  has  been  a  transcontinental 
route  extending  from  ocean  to  ocea|n.  I 
noted  on  the  map  on  display  at  La  I  Salle 
during  the  route  numbering  discussion  that 
U.  S.  30  was  tentatively  indicated  as  niter- 
state  No.  80  as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  then  the  80  routing  was  extended  into 
San  Francisco  over  the  existing  U.  S.  40  route, 
and  that  a  stub  of  the  Interstate  System. 
No.  82,  extended  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Such  a  plan  will  meet  vjolent 
opposition  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and.il  am 
quite  certain,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  a<j  well. 
Frankly,  I  can  see  no  useful  purpose  Ip  the 
breaking  up  of  a  route  so  long  and  well 
known  as  U.  8.  30.  By  that,  I  mean  that 
whatever  interstate  number  is  given  tb  the 
Interstate  route  closely  paralleling  U.  |s.  SO 
should  extend  over  the  original  designation, 
which.  In  this  particular  Instance,  la  1  from 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  to  Portland,  OregJ 

U.  S.  30  has  for  the  Northwest  a  great!  com- 
mercial and  historical  attraction.  AS  you 
know,  the  Northwest  was  settled  by  the 
pioneers  who  Immigrated  over  the  Of-egon 
Trail  beginning  in  the  mid- 1 840 's  when  the 
great  wagon  trains  rolled  across  the  States 
of  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  into 
Oregon  to  the  western  regions.  It  Is  f c  r  this 
reason  that  it  would  Indeed  be  a  shcck  to 
the  people  of  this  Northwest  region  If  tha 
historic  highway  U.  S.  30,  the  old  Cregon 
Trail,  were  broken  up  and  only  a  stub 
designated  for  the  portion  from  Salt  Lake 
to  Portland. 

It  would  seem  that  a  suitable  other  Inter- 
state number  could  be  assigned  to  the  ex- 
isting U.  S.  40  terminating  In  San  Francisco. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  gip  on 
the  Interstate  System  of  U.  S.  40,  beiiig  be- 
tween Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver.  I  doubt, 
however,  that  this  condition  will  coiitinue 
forever,  and  it  would  seem  that  that  route 
should  be  given  a  through  Interstate  num- 
ber and  not  break  up  the  existing  U.  S.  30 
transcontinental  route.  I  hope^that  you  and 
your  committee  will  give  this  the  utmost 
consideration  in  the  development  of  your 
final  recommendation.  I  realize  that  your 
committee  has  a  tremendous  task  to  pe  form, 
and  even  while  I  have  disagreed  wltli  cer- 
tain portions,  as  above,  I  wish  to  assu'e  you 
that  in  my  opinion  you  are  doing  a  mc  st  ex- 
cellent Job. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

W.  C.  WnxiAMS. 
State  Highway  Engir  eer. 

Texas  Highway  Departm kmt, 
Austin,  Tex..  September  3,  J  957. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Williams. 

State  Highway  Engineer, 
State  of  Oregon, 

Salem,  Oreg. 
Dcar  Dutch:  I  received  your  good  letter  of 
August  20  and  I  know  exactly  what  ybu  are 
talking   about    when    you    talk   about    the 


ntunerology  of  the  Interstate  System,  We  too 
are  going  to  be  disappointed  here  in  the 
Southwest  in  that  some  of  our  roads  that 
formerly  went  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
Canadian  border  with  one  number  will  not 
do  so  under  this  pattern.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  the  answer.  But  It  is  possible  that 
as  we  stumble  along  with  this  thing  we  may 
be  able  to  unravel  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  The  contents  of  your  letter 
will  be  most  carefully  considered  In  the 
•ddltional  studies  on  the  numerology. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

D.  C.  ORm. 
State  HighuHiy  Engirieer. 

Stat«  or  Osacoir, 
Btatb  Hiobwat  DxPAXTacnrr. 

Salem,  October  23,  1957. 
Ut.  D.  C.  Ommm, 

Chairman,    Route    Numbering    Com- 
mittee.    AASHO,     State     Highway 
Building.  Austin.  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Grxkr:  It  la  now  apparent  that 
aome  additions  and/or  changes  will  be  nec- 
essary In  the  marking  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem   by    reason    of    the    recent    additions 
announced  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Weeks. 
I  particularly  call  your   attention   to   the 
new    addition    between    Ogden,    Utah,    and 
Kcho    Junction,     Utah.     This     routing,     of 
course,   will   provide   a  much   more   direct 
routing  from  Interstate  80  to  Interstate  82 
than  the  former  routing  through  Salt  Lake 
City;  in  fact.  It  will  save  more  than  40  miles 
In  distance. 

I  would  urgently  recommend  that  Inter- 
state 82,  which  now  has  Its  eastern  terminus 
at  tt«  Junction  with  Interstate  15  at  Trem- 
onton.  Utah,  be  extended  southeasterly  to 
Scho  Junction  vl*  Ogden.  Thu  would  re- 
sult In  a  dual  numbering  (Interstate  15  and 
Interstate  82)  between  Tremonton  and 
Ogden,  but  such  dual  numbering  is  permis- 
sible: "The  routes  will  be  so  marked  as  to 
give  maximum  continuity  between  major 
control  points,  and  dual  Interstate  nvunber- 
Ing  will  be  held  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  proper  travel  guidance."  I  consider 
the  extension  of  Interstate  82,  with  a  short 
section  being  common  with  Interstate  16.  to 
be  consistent  with  this  idea.  I  further  note 
that  there  are  existing  dual  routings;  for 
Instance.  Interstote  20  and  Interstate  69  are 
common  between  Meridian.  Miss.,  and  Birm- 
ingham. Ala. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  portion  of 
Interstate  82  now  numbered  82S,  from  a 
point  in  southeastern  Idaho  to  Tremonton. 
be  numbered  82  and  drop  the  S.  82N  Is  a 
stub  of  82  and  is  properly  designated  as  82N. 
This  would  result  in  Interstate  82  being  con- 
tinuous from  Portland,  Oreg..  to  Its  Inter- 
section with  Interstate  80  at  Echo  Jimction. 

I  would  urge  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  above  recommendation,  as  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  hodgepodge  of  interstate 
numbering  from  Echo  Junction  to  Tremon- 
ton. Utah,  and  the  direct  route  from  east  to 
west,  comprising  Interstate  80  and  Inter- 
state 82  would  have  four  different  route 
numbers  within  a  distance  of  less  than  100 
miles. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  C.  Wn.I.TAMS. 

State  Highway  Engineer. 

AnnzcAK  AssocunoH  OP 
State  Highway  Oiticials, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1957. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Williams, 

State  Highway.  Engineer,  Oregon  State 
Highway  Department,  Salem.  Oreg. 
HoAM.  Mr.  WnxiAMs:  I  have  the  copy  of 
your  letter  of  October  23  addressed  to  Mr. 
Greer,  chairman  of  our  committee  on  route 
numbering. 
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Please  be  advised  that  the  matter  of  inte- 
grating the  newly  designated  routes  into 
the  num-srology  system  of  the  Interstate 
network  will  be  before  the  route  numbering 
committee  at  Chicago. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Johnson. 
Executit>e  Secretary. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SCHOOL  BUIUJINO 
CONSTRUCTION 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Finis  E. 
Engleman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, in  wliich  he  discusses  the  pres- 
ent business  recession  and  the  great  need 
for  school  building  construction.  Mr. 
Engleman  proposes  that  school  building 
construction  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
means  of  improving  our  economy.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  commend  Mm  and 
the  association  he  represents  for  this 
proposal.  I  have  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion on  this  subject  in  a  release  issued 
on  February  12.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  Mr  Engleman's  letter  to 
me  and  my  release. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  letter 
and   news   release   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
AacBUCAN  Association  of 

School  AoicnnsTaATOis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  IS.  195S. 
The  Honorable  HuBorr  H.  Htticpkrky, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  HuMFHxrr :  I  write  to  propose 
a  Congressional  action  which  In  my  Judg- 
ment would  result  in  two  exceedingly  sig- 
ntflcant  and  timely  advantages  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  They  grow  out  of  my 
observaUon  of  what  at  this  moment  consti- 
tutes two  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  I  refer  to  the  recession  in  business 
and  emplojrment,  which  Is  seemingly  growing 
more  serious  every  day  and  must  in  some  way 
be  halted.  The  second  is  the  need  for  school 
building  construction  which  also  is  increas- 
ing in  Its  seriousness. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  problems  coUld 
be  sufficiently  met  by  quick  action  of  the 
Congress.  I  therefore  propose  that  a  school- 
house  construction  act,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  submitted  by  Representative  Kkllt  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  would  be  a  suit- 
able plan.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  building  construction  constitutes  one  of 
the  best  means  of  improving  the  economy. 
Surely  increased  school  building  would  seem- 
ingly affect  unemployment  in  nearly  all  as- 
pects of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
stimulate  business  in  a  great  many  directions. 
In  the  first  place,  heavy  equipment  such  as 
trucks,  cranes,  and  bulldoeers  would  be  in 
increased  demand.  Steel,  masonry,  and 
lumber  would  have  an  Immediate  pickup. 
Furthermore,  Industries  producing  window 
shades,  many  kinds  of  furniture,  glass,  fioor 
coverings,  pliunbing  accessories,  stoves,  boil- 
ers, slate,  draperies,  and  the  like  would  t>e 
reUeved  of  their  excess  Inventory  rather 
quickly,  and  industries  which  produce  these 
materials  wovQd  again  spring  into  full  pro- 
duction. 

While  stimulating  our  economy,  we  would 
be,  at  the  same  time,  strengthening  the  Na- 
tion by  providing  schools  for  ovir  potential 
workers  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  This  in 
itself  Justifies  the  expwndltvire,  and  certainly 
holds  many  advantages  over  almost  any  kind 
of  construction.  p)articularly  public  buildings 
such  as  poet  offices  and  the  like. 


Never  before.  In  my  Judgment,  hare  ao 
many  pec^le  been  concerned  over  the  im- 
provement of  our  school  system.  X  beUeve. 
too.  that  the  Congress  would  hit  a  popular 
note  by  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise. 
Sincerely, 

Rjf  IS  K.  BNajRKAjr. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Senator  Httmprxey  Usoks  Tax  Cut,  School 
AND  Home  CoNsnucnoN  as  Ktt  Ami* 
DEPRESSION  MxAsxnus 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Htticphret,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  today  iirged  the  administra- 
tion to  "put  first  things  first"  and  to  set  an 
urgent  priority  on  a  "tax  cut  for  1  year  to 
stimulate  purchasing  power,  massive  school 
construction,  and  slum  clearance  program 
and  income-producing  pubUc  works  rather 
than  pinning  all  its  hopes  on  a  poet  office 
construction  program  as  the  answer  to  the 
growing  recession. 

"A  tax  cut  may  temporarily  reduce  Oov- 
emment  revenues,"  Senator  HiracPHRET  said, 
"but  the  drop  In  production  and  Jobs  in  the 
current  recession  will  be  even  more  costly 
to  the  Government  and  indeed  to  the  people. 
It  is  better  to  have  an  unbalanced  budget 
than  an  unbalanced  economy;  by  firming  up 
Jobs,  production  and  construction,  the  budget 
will  eventually  be  halanced." 

The  Minnesota  Democrat,  who  Introduced 
a  school  construction  bill  at  the  beginning 
of  the  85th  Congress  last  year,  pointed  out 
that  a  school  construction  program  would 
provide  a  "very  large  number  of  individual 
construction  projects  with  a  minimum  time 
delay  in  getting  actual  construction  started." 
He  urged  that  President  Elsenhower  lend 
his  early  support  to  the  school  construction 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Commenting  that  at  least  the  poet  office 
construction  proposal  is  recognition  by  the 
administration  of  the  principle  that  essen- 
tial public  works  can  and  should  be  used 
to  stimulate  the  economy.  Senator  Hinc- 
phrxt  said  that  the  President  nevertheless 
has  ignored  the  two  most  urgent  public  works 
needs:  school  construction  and  slum  clear* 
ance. 

"Our  people  need  Jobs  and  they  need  tax 
relief  to  restore  purchacing  power,"  Senator 
HtncpRRXY  declared.  "And  at  the  same  time 
we  badly  need  more  classrooms,  more  public 
housing,  and  a  strong  and  reeolute  attack 
on  ovu-  city  slums  and  blighted  areas.** 

"Post  offices  are  needed,"  he  said,  "but  the 
administration  should  recognize  what  every 
parent  and  schoolchlld  knows — that  we  are 
slipping  fiuther  back  in  classroom  facilities 
and  low-income  housing.  It  Is  a  UtUe  hard 
to  swallow  the  implication  that  new  post 
offices  are  more  important  than  new  schools 
and  slum  clearance." 

"Priority  should  not  only  be  given  to 
schools  and  public  housing  and  at  least  a 
•20  per  capital  cut  in  the  personal  income 
tax."  Senator  Huicphrxt  declared,  "but  there 
is  a  broad  field  of  income-producing  public 
works  wliich  are  also  needed. 

"Por  Instance,"  he  said,  "the  administra- 
tion should  take  the  brakes  off  rivers  and 
harbors  development  for  navigation  improve- 
ment and  public  power  facilities.  And  it 
should  move  to  accelerate  the  highway  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  proceeding  at  a  snail's 
pace." 

"These  Income-producing  public  nxjtkM 
Will  have  a  double  effect  on  the  economy, 
providing  not  only  a  'shot  in  the  arm*  to  the 
construction  industry,  and  transportation 
and  commerce,  but  also  to  the  long-range 
revenue  base  of  the  Oovemment."  Senator 
HTncPHEET  pointed  out. 

"Poet  office  construction  should  be  fitted 
into  a  priority  of  public  works  projects,** 
Senator  Humphrey  urged.  "Tt  is  one  of  sev- 
eral ways  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
move  to  check  the  growing  reoeaslon." 
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REDUCTION  GF  FUNDS  FOR  TUBER- 
CULOSIS CONTRCXj 

Igx.  HUMFHRE7.  Mr.  President,  the 
more  I  study  the  President's  budget,  and 
the  more  my  friends  study  the  President's 
budget,  the  more  amazed  I  become  at  the 
gulf  between  the  President's  protesta- 
tions ot  intent  and  the  cold,  hard  figures 
In  his  budget  request. 

Most  recently,  I  was  distressed  to  learn 
that  the  budget  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  tuberculosis  control  has  been  dras- 
tically cut  from  the  present  year's  opera- 
tion. 

The  State  health  officer  for  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  Dr.  Robert  N.  Barr,  states 
that  the  proposed  cut  in  funds  will  seri- 
ously reduce  laboratory  and  followup 
programs  and  hinder  control  of  tuber- 
culosis and  its  early  discovery. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  understand  the  serious  im- 
plications of  this  budget  cutback,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Dr. 
R.  N.  Barr  and  a  telegram  addressed  by 
Dr.  Barr  to  Dr.  Herman  Hilleboe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  tSjmrtBtyTA, 

I>EPARTXCZNT  OF  HKALTH, 

Minneapolis,  FebruaTy  18,1958. 
The  Honorable  Hubebt  H.  Htjmphkxt, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sxnatos  Httmfhret:  The  enclosed 
telegram  was  sent  February  17  to  Dr.  Her- 
man Hilleboe,  president.  Association  of  State 
and  TerrltM^al  Health  Officers,  to  assist  him 
in  testimony  before  Congressman  Fooartt's 
House  subcommittee  the  last  week  In  Feb- 
ruary. The  executive  committee,  ASTHO, 
In  January  voted  unanimously  to  request 
the  Congress  to  increase  the  United  States 
-  Public  Health  Service  request  for  tubercu- 
losis grants  to  States  of  $3  million,  back  to 
the  current  yecu-'s  level  of  $i.500,000. 

A    great    victory,     over    tuberculosis,    is 
Jeopardized  by  the  proposal  to  reduce  this 
assistance  to  States. 
Respectfully. 

R.  N.  Babb,  M.  D., 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

February  17.  1958. 
Dr.  Herbian  Hilleboe, 

President,  the  Association  of  State  and 
Territorial  Health  Officers,  New 
Yoric  State  Health  Department,  Al- 
ZMny.  N.  Y.: 

Minnesota  Department  of  Health  uses 
t53.200  Federal  and  $20,000  State  funds  for 
tuberculosis  control.  Proix>sed  cut  cf  $16,- 
100  Federal  is  tragically  unrealistic. 

Funds  are  used  for  broad  public  health 
program  of  case  finding  and  supervision,  not 
for  hospital  or  treatment  costs.  Laboratory 
services  tor  diagnosis  and  followup  of  cases 
Is  major  element  of  program.  These  serv- 
ices have  been  expanding  in  recent  yewrs 
and  becoming  more  complex,  as  case  :dndlng 
intensified.  For  example.  In  1946  the  labo- 
ratory did  8,000  tuberculosis  cultui-es;  In 
1967,  13.700.  Department  program  aliio  con- 
centrates on  supervision  and  follovntp  of 
all  known  cases,  based  on  central-records 
system  and  public  health  nursing  sen'loea. 

Proposed  cut  in  funds  will  seriously  re- 
duce laboratory  and  followup  programs,  and 
thus  hinder  oontrol  of  infectious  clis«as« 
and  discovery  of  muIj  cases.    Tuberculosis 


remains  the  major  communicable  disease 
lllnnesota.    Control  efforts  should  currency 
be  Intenaiflad  and  expanded  rather  than 
duced. 

R.  M.  Baaa,  U.  D.. 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer,  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Health,  Univeraity 
Campus,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorui  a. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pro  t- 
MiRE  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  cill 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ciU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Preii- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  t  le 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinde< . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withcjiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REVISION  OP  THE  GI  HOUSING  LA  7f 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  frctn 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Hobutzzll]  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
extend  for  2  years  and  to  modify,  realis- 
tically, so  that  it  will  really  work,  the 
existing  legislation  which  we  all  know  lis 
the  OI  housing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  qs- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3336)  to  extend  the  lo4n 
guaranty  program  for  World  War  II  v<  t- 
erans  for  2  years,  extend  the  dire  ct 
loan  program  for  a  like  period,  author  ze 
an  interest  rate  on  guaranteed  and  <  i- 
rect  loans  commensurate  with  that  m>- 
plicable  to  mortgages  insured  under 
section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
to  increase  the  maximum  direct  loanfto 
$13,500.  and  for  other  purposes,  intib- 
duced  by  Mr.  Capehart  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoBLTTZELL) .  was  received,  read  twi  ce 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Con- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  i  i- 
troduce  the  bill  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons: 

First.  The  approximately  14  millim 
eligible  veterans  are  not  now  getting  t  le 
benefits  of  the  GI  housing  law  becai  se 
the  4^/2  percent  limitation  on  intenst 
rates  is  wholly  unrealistic  in  the  light  of 
existing  economic  conditions. 

Second.  To  provide  thousands  aid 
thousands  of  well-paid  jobs  at  a  tiiae 
when  the  Nation  is  facing  somethlig 
more  than  seasonal  imemployment. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  the  I  ill 
gives  all  of  us  a  very  fine  opportun  ty 
to  do  something  about  imemployme;  it, 
instead  of  merely  talking  about  it. 

Before  I  go  hito  the  details  of  the  b  11. 
let  me  say  that  to  kill  this  bill  by  faili  re 
to  pass  it  will  be  to  deny  the  opportun:  ty 
of_homeownership  already  authorized  by 
law  for  the  some  14  million  eligible  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korein 
war  who  have  not  used  their  GI  entitle- 
ment. Likewise,  it  will  deny  thousar  is 
and  thousands  of  Jobs  to  workmen  w  lo 
need  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  Is  tliis 
simple  on  the  face  of  the  facU:  Six  ce 
the  enactment  of  the  OI  housing  bill  ty 
the  78th  Congress.  0.069300  homes  hif 
been  financed  under  the  OI  law. 


un- 
only 


By  years — and  I  am  only  llstli^  the 
years  since  1951 — the  figures  breakjdown 
In  this  way:  ! 

In  1951,  377.530  houses  were  built. 

In  1952.  312,908  houses  were  bidlt. 

In  1953.  322.780  houses  were  bi];llt. 

In  1954,  527.851  houses  were 

In  1955 — and  I  should  like  to 
ticular    attention    to    these 
669,058  houses  were  built. 

In  1956„  507,144  houses  were 

In  1957,  the  number  of  ho 
dropped  to  248,827. 

Last  month  appUcations  receivi 
der   this   same   legislation   total 
7,680,  which  on  a  yearly  basis  would  pro- 
vide for  1958  less  than  100,000  ne  v  and 
existing  units  financed  under  the  aw. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  to  ask  *^  i^y?" 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  The  facjts  are 
that  the  4 '/2 -percent  limitation  on  Inter- 
est rates  under  the  existing  legi^ation 
simply  will  not  attract  the  necessary 
money  in  the  current  market  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  veterans  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  homeownership  righis  un- 
der the  law.  1 

The  only  way  I  know  to  correct  teat  Is 
to  provide  a  realistic  Interest  rate. 
While  there  are  some  other  important 
provisions  In  my  bill,  that  is  its{  basic 
purpose. 

In  other  words.  It  Is  unrealiatic  to 
believe  that  a  person  will  buy  a  4V^- 
percent  GI  housing  mortgage  when  he 
can  get  a  5V4-I)ercent  FHA  mortgage, 
both  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
It  does  not  make  sense,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  dropi  from 
669,058  houses  in  1955  to  probably  less 
than  100,000  in  1958.  at  a  time  when 
there  is  need  for  more  employmei  t 

Briefly,  this  is  what  my  bill  does: 

First.  Extends  the  existing  veterans' 
housing  direct-loan  law  from  th !  cur- 
rent expiration  date  of  July  1,  1058.  to 
July  25.  1958.  This  Is  done  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  loan-guaranty  provision  of 
the  veterans'  housing  law  explDes  on 
July  25.  1958.  and  a  further  provision  of 
my  bill  extend  both  programs  for  2  years, 
until  July  25. 1960.  so  that  both  programs 
will  expire  at  the  same  time. 

Second.  Provides  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  guaranty  loans  shall  be  modified  from 
the  existing  maximum  of  4V^  perclent  to 
the  same  system  of  interest-rate  calcula- 
tion as  now  governs  FHA  sales  housing 
loans  under  the  National  Housinig  Act, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  adjustable  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  The  current 
FHA  rate  is  5'^  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
this  point  that  the  GI  housing  b: 
enacted  in  1944.  At  that  time 
set  the  interest  rate  at  4  perceht.  It 
remained  at  that  rate  until  19ft8.  at 
which  time  the  Veterans'  Adminisjtrator, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasuify  De- 
partment, increased  It  to  4 '/a  percent. 
An  interest  rate  of  5  percent  0r  5*/2 
percent  Is  much  more  realistic  |  today 
than  4  percent  was  In  1944.  In  other 
words.  Congress  could  have  net  a  lower 
rate  In  1944.  and  there  would  havfe  been 
a  great  deal  of  money  ava:iabl<i  with 
which  to  purchase  the  mortgages. 

Third.  Increases  from  the  i;  resent 
$10,000  maximum  to  a  m«xlmim  of 
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$13,300  Individual  loans  made  under  the 
direct  loan  provision  of  the  law. 

Fourth.  Provides  an  authorization  of 
not  to  exceed  $100  million  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  direct  loan  program. 

The  purpose  of  that  is  to  furnish  mort- 
gage money  in  thinly  iTopulated  sections 
of  the  United  States  where  mortgage 
money  is  not  now  available  and  ordinar- 
ily is  hard  to  find. 

Fifth.  Removes  the  requirements  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
impose  limitations  on  the  discounts 
which  may  be  absorbed  on  the  sale  of 
mortgages.  This  form  of  price  control 
has  twice  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
It  hampers  the  free  movement  of  mort- 
gages and  actually  operates  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  it  pretends  to  protect. 
Furthermore,  by  allowing  the  Adminis- 
trator to  regulate  the  interest  rate  up- 
ward and  downward  as  called  for  by 
Shields  on  similar  investments,  the  neces- 
sity for  wide  discounts  is  eliminated. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  always  considered 
that  one  of  the  responsibihties  of  Con- 
gress is  to  do  those  things  which  will  cre- 
ate in  private  industry  well-paying  jobs 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  statement.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  do  those  things  which  will  create 
In  private  Industry  well-paying  jobs, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  and  happiness  of  our  people. 

I  know  of  no  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  help  to  accomplish 
that  result  now  as  well  as  would  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  job- 
creation  possibihties  in  building  a  house 
are  almost  limitless.  Beginning  with 
the  men  who  dig  the  basement,  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy  from  the  construction  of  a 
home  are  almost  fantastic.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  actual  construction 
labor  alone,  they  range  from  the  com- 
mon laborer  to  the  skilled  workman. 
The  benefits  flow  to  the  bricklayer,  the 
stonemason,  the  carpenter,  the  plasterer, 
the  painter,  the  electrician,  the  plumber, 
and  the  roofer. 

Building  construction  provides  Jobs  for 
the  people  who  make  the  concrete  blocks, 
the  nails,  the  electrical  wiring,  the  Ught- 
Ing  flxtures.  the  refrigerators,  the  stoves, 
the  washing  machines,  the  furnaces,  the 
plumbing  equipment,  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  items  which  go  into  the  modem 
home. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  m(xlern  home  there  are 
used  about  3,000  articles,  the  production 
of  which  is  helpful  to  all  phases  of  labor 
and  the  business  community.  It  takes 
2  man-years  of  labor  to  construct  the 
average  home.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  more  logical  step  for  Congress  to  take 
at  this  time  than  to  pass  the  bill. 

The  philosophy  of  veterans  housing 
legislation  has  long  since  been  adopted 
by  Congress  and  Is  not  now  at  Issue. 

Under  the  GI  housing  bill  some  $42 
billion  has  flowed  into  our  economy.  It 
has  been  a  good  investment.  The  Iom 
ratio  has  been  about  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. Less  than  86.000  out  of  more  than 
ft  mlUkm  loans  bavt  bMo  defaulted. 


The  actual  dollar  loss  on  home  loans  has 
been  under  $20  milUon.  More  than 
1,127,000  veterans  have  paid  their  home 
loans  in  full.  Of  the  14  million  persons 
eligible  for  loans  imder  the  OI  bill,  only 
28,000  commitments  are  outstanding  at 
the  moment. 

That  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  number  of  loans  has  been 
reduced,  and  for  only  one  reason,  namely, 
that  the  mortgages  cannot  be  sold.  Like- 
wise, we  are  given  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  emplosmient  would  be  in- 
creased if  500,000  GI  houses  could  be 
built  this  year.  This  is  not  impossible, 
because  669,000  were  built  in  1955. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  now  and  al- 
ways have  been  certain  areas  in  the 
United  States  where  prospective  home 
buyers  have  extreme  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing for  mortgage  credit.  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  the  rural  areas  and  small 
towns.  That  is  why  my  bill  includes  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  VA  direct  loan 
program. 

There  is  a  twofold  purpose  in  increas- 
ing the  loan  maximum.  First,  the  maxi- 
mum was  set  in  1950,  and  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  resi- 
dential construction  since  that  date. 
Second,  the  increased  earnings  of  Amer- 
icans generally,  and  particularly  vet- 
erans, makes  it  possible  for  them  to  de- 
sire and  pay  for  better  housing  accom- 
modations. 

Mr.  President,  I  b^eve  that  if  we  pass 
the  bill  we  could  well  create  a  market  for 
as  many  GI  homes  in  1958  as  we  pro- 
vided in  1955.  I  said  a  moment  ago  that 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect 500,000  houses  to  be  built.  I  see  no 
reason  why  as  many  should  not  be  built 
in  the  next  12  months  as  were  built  in 
1955. 

That  would  mean  669,000  new  home 
owners;  669,000  refrigerators;  669,000 
construction  jobs,  each  requiring  2  man- 
years  of  labor;  669.000  stoves;  669.000 
furnaces;  669,000  washing  machines;  and 
669,000  more  of  everything  else  that  goes 
into  the  building  of  a  house. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  such  a 
program  would  at  once  do  effective  work 
for  the  economy  of  our  Nation;  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide  the  homes  to 
which  our  veterans  are  entitled  under  the 
law. 

I  repeat:  Congress  has  already  adopted 
the  philosophy  in  the  GI  housing  law. 
It  was  first  expressed  in  1944,  and  since 
that  date  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
newed it. 

Another  consequence  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  reactivation  of  the  GI  loan 
program  will  be  the  elimination  of  some 
of  the  dangerous  secondary  borrowing 
devices  which  have  recently  sprung  into 
use. 

Published  reports  of  the  estimates  of 
second  mortgages  behind  primary  con- 
ventional loans  show  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbing incidence  of  these  cases  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country.  For  example, 
the  director  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  FHA  esUmated  that  from  70  to  80 
percent  of  all  cases  involving  conven- 
tional mortgage  financing  also  Involved 
second  mortcaces  or  contracts.  This 
danf  erou*  pracUco  can  bMt  bo  eurbod  by 


making  available  reasonable  terms  on 
alternative  financing. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  will  ex- 
tend the  entitlement  of  World  War  II 
veterans  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
its  present  termination  date  of  July  25. 
1958. 

There  still  are  about  10  million  WoMd 
War  H  veterans  who  have  not  saad»  tise 
of  their  loan  guaranty  benefit. 

Korean  veterans  will,  of  course,  have 
until  January  31.  1965.  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

I  am  adv(x;ating  the  extension  for 
World  War  n  veterans  because  I  know 
that  many  of  them  have  delayed  their 
home  purchase  plans  fully  intending  to 
take  advantage  of  their  entitlement  be- 
fore the  expiration  date;  but  during  the 
past  11/2  years  or  more,  when  mortgage 
capital  began  to  tighten,  they  have  found 
it  impossible  to  get  a  GI  loan. 

I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  help  those 
World  War  II  veterans  whose  plans  have 
thus  been  frustrated  to  take  advantage 
of  this  benefit. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  way 
to  meet  the  present  problem  brought 
about  by  the  backward  step  which  our 
economy  has  taken  is  to  help  private 
industry  do  the  job.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  solve  the  problem  of  creating  em- 
plojrment  for  all  willing  workers  simply 
by  pumping  Federal  funds  into  our 
economy.  Certainly  I  favor  some  of  the 
proposed  pubUc  works  programs.  But  in 
my  opinion  such  programs  should  be 
limited  to  those  which  are  necessary  to 
do  the  jobs  that  private  capital  is  unable 
to  undertake.  ExceW  for  the  moderate 
direct  loan  program,  upon  which  I  com- 
mented earlier,  I  believe  that,  given  the 
necessary  assistance,  private  industry 
will  take  care  of  the  need  of  providing 
better  housing  for  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford,  at 
this  time,  to  allow  the  GI  program  to  die 
either  through  its  natural  termination  or 
through  disuse  caused  by  an  unrealistic 
interest  rate.  I  say  this  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  veterans  who  want  to 
use  their  entitlement,  but  are  unable  to 
do  so.  as  well  as  with  an  eye  on  a  residen- 
tial construction  industry.  Either  of 
these  reasons  is  an  adequate  motivating 
force,  and  the  combination  makes  it  a 
must. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  statement 
made  by  the  national  economic  com- 
mission of  the  American  Legion,  and  also 
the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
1957  convention  of  the  American  Legion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibits  A  and  B.) 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
quote  from  the  resolution  one  paragraph 
which  recommends  exactly  what  the  bill 
provides  with  respect  to  Interest  rates: 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  nc 
tional  convention  assembled  at  Atlantic  City, 
tt.  J„  Me^ember  19-19,  1957,  That  approptl- 
at*  legliOatlon  be  enacted  toy  the  rnngreae 
to  proride  the  Adinlnlatrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs witb  the  tame  auiborltf  to  regulate 
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Interest  on  VA  loans  as  the  FHA  Administra- 
tor now  exercises  over  FHA  loans,  with  au- 
tborlty  within  realistic  limits  to  Increase  or 
decrease  rates  to  meet  changing  conditions 
as  they  occur.  In  order  to  assiire  the  con- 
tinued flow  o£  GI  loans  under  iirlvate 
auspices. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  makes  the  in- 
terest rates  flexible.  It  gives  the  Admin- 
istrator the  right  to  raise  or  lower  them. 
I  call  that  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  A  day  may  come — and  I  hope  it 
will — when  the  Veterans*  Administrator 
will  lower  the  interest  rates,  depending 
on  the  economic  conditions  at  that  time. 

But  at  the  moment  we  are  all  talking 
and  thinking  about  the  4^2  million  per- 
sons who  are  unemployed.  Here  is  an 
opportxmity,  under  the  existing  law 
which  can  be  extended,  to  accomplish, 
imder  the  same  principle  and  in  the 
same  maimer  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
successful,  the  building  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  GI  homes.  This  will,  in 
my  opinion,  put  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  persons  to  work. 

I  wish  to  point  out  one  statement  the 
American  Legion's  economic  committee 
makes,  as  set  forth  in  the  exhibit: 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly lend  money  today  at  4V^  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Banking  and 
Cxurrency  Committee  will  inunediately 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  it.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  it  imme- 
diately, because  the  committee  has  a  vital 
interest  in  this  matter.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  really  do  something  worth  while  in 
respect  to  unemployment. 

ExHiBrr  A 
The  economic   committee   is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  devel^ments  adversely  affecting 
the  QI  home  loan  I'-ogram. 

For  the  past  8  -months  the  VA  statistics 
show  that  World  ^^ar  II  and  Korean  veterans 
are  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
loans  at  4Vi  percent  to  purchase  homes.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration officials  that  for  all  intent  and  pur- 
poses the  program  wlU  come  to  a  halt  by 
January  1958. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly lend  money  today  at  4V^  percent.  In- 
terest rates  have  risen  progressively  over  the 
past  6  years,  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
demand  for  money  for  all  purposes.  The 
present  fixed  Interest  rate  on  GI  home  loans 
has  thus  become  less  and  less  attractive  to 
Investors. 

As  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the 
convention  committee,  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  OI  home  loans  In  today's  market,  our 
veterans  are  currently  faced  with  the  follow- 
ing choices  to  borrow  money  to  purchase 
homes: 
i  1.  Use  of  FHA  loans  with  rates  at  5^  per- 
'  cent,  plus  one-half  percent  for  FHA  Insur- 
ance; total  of  5%  percent. 

2.  Use  <a  conventional  financing  requiring 
downpa3rment8  from  20  percent  to  33  V^  per- 
cent with  Interest  rates  ranging  from  5>4 
percent  to  6  jsercent,  and  over;  or 

3.  Use  of  second  mortgages  at  rates  of  bet- 
ter than  6,  7,  and  up  to  10  percent. 

Each  of  these  alternatives  represented,  In 
the  committee's  considered  view,  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  retention  of  a  fixed  Interest 
rate — a  rate  which  in  effect  Is  preventing  the 
veteran  from  sectuing  the  OI  loans  to  which 
he  Is  entitled. 

The  committee,  therefore,  unanimously 
recommends  adoption  of  the  enclosed  resolu- 
tion. 


ExHiBrr  B 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  been  tl  e 
guiding  force  behind  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
which  includes  the  GI  home-loan  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  home  loans  beli  g 
made  under  the  GI  bill  is  declining  steadi  y 
because  the  Interest  rate  Is  no  longer  compe  ;- 
Itlve  under  current  and  foreseeable  mark  it 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  the  Congress  o 
enact  legislation  to  permit  the  Interest  ra  ;e 
on  GI  loans  to  be  competitive,  has  prevents  d 
a  continuing  flow  of  funds  from  prlva  te 
sources  Into  the  GI  home  loan  market;  ai  d 

Whereas  under  present  conditions  homs- 
purchasing  veterans  are  being  deprived  of  a 
GI  loan,  thereby  limited  to  conventional  ai  id 
FHA  loans,  which  are  not  as  advantageous 
to  veterans  as  would  be  GI  loans  with  a  coi  i- 
petltlve  rate;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  already  ( m 
record  In  favor  of  a  flexible  rate  as  recoi  i- 
mended  In  the  Collins'  report,  approved  twl  :e 
by  the  national  executive  committee:  Nc  nr, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  n  »- 
tiOTial  convention  assembled  at  Atlantic  Ci\  y, 
N.  J.,  September  16-19,  1957,  That  approp  1- 
ate  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affa  rs 
with  the  same  authority  to  regulate  interi  st 
on  VA  loans  as  the  FHA  Administrator  n  >w 
exercises  over  FHA  loans,  with  author  ty 
within  realistic  limits  to  Increase  or  decen  se 
rates  to  met  changing  conditions  as  they  <  c- 
c\ur.  In  order  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of 
GI  loans  under  private  auspices;  and  be  it 
further. 

Resolved,  That  the  legislative  comnd  s- 
slon  and  the  staff  members  of  the  econoo  ilc 
conunlsslon  be  Instructed  to  vigorously  pi  o- 
mote  this  program,  and  through  all  avaUa  tie 
media  make  a  grassroots  appeal  to  the  Legl  3n 
membership  to  actively  support  this  moi  e- 
ment  in  order  to  Insure  continuation  of  the 
GI  home-loan  program  which  has  proven  to 
be  of  such  inestimable  value  to  our  coun  ry 
and  its  veterans. 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  OP  PUBLi:;- 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Pre^J 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
pending  business  be  laid  before  the  S 
ate. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pe 
ing  business. 

The   Senate   resumed  the  conside: 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  9955)  to  provide 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public -dibt 
limit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  si  g- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Ihe 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ( all 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  )  sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Wi  h- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen  ite 
Finance  Committee  has  reported  f av  )r- 
ably  the  bill,  H.  R.  9955,  to  provide  fo  •  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  Federal  d  !bt 
limit.  Under  provision  of  the  bill  he 
temporary  Increase  would  be  $5  billim, 
thus  raising  the  ceiling  from  $275  bill  on 
to  $280  billion  for  a  period  from  the  dute 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  to  June  30,  1969. 
As  of  July  1, 1959,  under  the  bill  the  d  jbt 


ceiling  will  revert  to  the  i>erm$nent 
statutory  limit  of  $275  billion. 

The  bill,  of  course,  has  been  passed  by 
the  House ;  and  as  reported  by  che  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  identical  with  the  provisions  0f  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  I 

This  Is  the  fifth  time  since  1953  that  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  ceilins  has 
been  requested,  and  the  fourth  tine  it 
has  been  granted. 

In  1953,  a  $15  billion  Increase  was 
requested;  but  it  was  rejected  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  A  $9  billion 
increase  was  requested  in  19£<4  an]  the 
Senate  Finance  Conunittee  reduced  it  to 
$6  billion  for  1  year.  In  1955,  the  fs  bil- 
lion temporary  increase  was  continued 
for  an  additional  year.  A  temporary  in- 
crease of  $3  billion  was  granted  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1957. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  ceiling 
reverted  to  the  permanent  $275  iillion 
limit  on  last  July  1,  in  the  absence  if  any 
request  by  the  administration  for  an- 
other increase. 

The  $5  billion  temporary  increase  pro- 
vided by  the  pending  bill  wao  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  id  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  The  Senate  Pmance 
Committee  has  held  rather  exhaxistive 
hearings  on  the  subject,  and  haj  con- 
cluded—by a  vote  of  10  to  3 — ttat  an 
increase  should  be  granted  in  t  he  ai  uoimt 
requested  by  the  Secretary  o'  the 
Treasury. 

The  statutory  debt  limitation  is  nei- 
ther new  nor  novel.  As  such,  staiutory 
debt  limitations  have  been  in  effect  since 
World  War  I.  Prior  to  that  time  h  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  was  requirra  for 
each  bond  issue.  I 

Fiscal  oflQcials  of  the  Govemmerjt  time 
and  time  again  have  expressed  their 
belief  that  there  should  be  a  statutory 
debt  limit,  and  the  value  of  limitat  Ion  on 
the  public  debt  Is  thorouijhly  Tdocu- 
mented. 

In  justifying  this  temporary  ii^rease 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  th^  Hon- 
orable Robert  B.  Anderson,  iiimuxlarized 
the  need  at  this  time  for  a  debi  limit 
Increase  as  follows: 

1.  The  fact  that  cash  balances  ba^e  been 
running  distressingly  low. 

2.  There  Is  need  for  more  flexibility  fir  more 
efficient  and  economical  manag'jment  of  the 
debt. 


3.  Even  with  a  balanced  budget  th-sre  will 
stlU  be  large  seasonal  fluctuations  In  re- 
ceipts, which  mcJce  operations  uader  t|ie  $375 
billion  limitation  most  difficult. 

Those  were  the  main  reasons  ad  ranced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trecsury. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 

of  the  figures  submitted  to  the  ctmimit- 
tee,  the  administration  did  not  make  a 
case  for  this  $5  billion  temportiry  in- 
crease. With  the  debt  ceil:ng  ^  $280 
billion,  according  to  the  Treasuraj's  own 
estimates,  there  will  be  times  whjen  the 
leeway  under  the  ceiling  will  excded  $12 
billion.  As  chairman  of  the  compiittee, 
I  am  confident  that  its  approval  |of  this 
bill  was  largely  based  on  the  beli^  that 
the  administration  has  overestimalted  in- 


come for  the  next  year  and  has 
estimated  expenditures. 
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This  situation  could  have  been  cor- 
rected, had  the  administration  reduced 
nonessential  spending  when  the  budget 
was  presented. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Con- 
gress cut  appropriations  by  more  than 
$5  billion.  Yet,  even  before  the  Russian 
sputniks,  the  administration  increased 
its  expenditures  estimate.  This  makes 
it  clear  that,  with  huge  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  funds  already  appropriated, 
control  of  exjaenditures  has  virtually 
been  lost  by  the  Congress. 

I  fear  that  raising  the  debt  limit  will 
open  the  door  to  another  era  of  deficit 
spending  and  will  result  in  starting  again 
the  inflationary  spiral.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  has  already  declined  more  than 
50  percent  since  1939. 

It  is  this  note  of  caution  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  present 
to  the  Senate,  for  its  action,  H.  R.  9955, 
in  response  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  reporting  the  bilL 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  de- 
sires to  speak  at  this  time,  I  should  like 
to  make  some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

P08TACS    RATCS    AKD    THB    PUBUC    DEBT 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
H.  R.  9955,  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  23, 1958.  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  increase  In  the 
pubUc  debt  limit  from  $275  to  $280  bil- 
lion. It  comes  to  the  Senate  with  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  which  the  distinguL-^hed  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  the 
chairman,  that  the  increase  be  limited  to 
$5  billion.  The  practical  effect  of  the  bill 
la  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Anderson,  to 
Utilize  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the 
Goverrunent  of  the  United  States  to  bor- 
row an  additional  5.000  million  dollars 
from  the  American  jjeople. 

In  a  letter  I  addressed  to  him,  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  kind 
enough  to  include  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
would  now  be  no  necessity  for  any  in- 
crease in  the  pubUc  debt  limit  If  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Post  OflBce  Department  had 
been  financed  on  a  break -even  basis  dur- 
ing the  past  12  years.  To  demonstrate 
that  fact.  I  listed  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment deficits  for  each  year,  which  were: 

"^«"-  isniion 

1945 ,129 

ao6 

277 

577 

645 

665 

C50 

899 

383 

4«4 

623 


1B47. 

1948. 

1949 

1950 

1951. 

1952. 

1953  . 

1954. 

1955. 

1966. 

1957. 


The  total  is  $5.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  show  that 
the  greatest  communication  system  In 
the  world  has  been  operated  since  1945 
at  the  greatest  loss  since  it  was  first  es- 
tablished by  Benjamin  Franklin. 


My  motive  for  bringing  that  fact  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  to  solicit 
help  In  relieving  the  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations from  what  has  become  an  intol- 
erable burden.  Year  after  year  my  com- 
mittee has  been  compelled  by  the  dem- 
onstrated needs  of  the  postal  service  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  appropriations  of 
money  which  we  know  is  not  in  the 
TreasiUT  and  which  we  are  certain  will 
have  to  be  borrowed  to  pay  the  continu- 
ously increasing  costs  of  providing  mail 
service  to  the  American  people. 

Every  appropriations  bill  reads  that 
the  expenditures  authorized  to  be  made 
by  its  terms  are  to  be  paid  "out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasiur  not  otherwise  .ap- 
propriated." How,  in  good  conscience, 
can  the  Senate  insist  that  simas  which 
are  obviously  required  to  keep  the  Post 
Office  Department  a  going  concern  must 
continue  to  be  borrowed?  That  issue  will 
have  to  be  considered  by  Members  of  this 
body  very  soon,  because  it  is  certain  that 
another  large  Post  Office  Department  de- 
ficiency bill  will  come  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  an  early 
date  to  provide  the  money  required  to 
keep  the  Department  in  operation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  next  June. 

The  size  of  the  deficiency  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  final 
form  in  which  the  postal  pay-increase 
bill,  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  be- 
comes a  law.  My  information  is  that  for 
every  month  the  increase  in  postal  pay 
is  made  retroactive,  the  Treasury  will 
have  to  provide  $17  million. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why 
has  the  Congress,  year  after  year,  neg- 
lected to  put  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  a  sound  financial  basis?  It  is  of  rec- 
ord that  every  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world  makes  its  postal  system  pay  Its 
own  way.  It  is  true  that  American 
postal  workers  receive  higher  pay  than 
those  performing  similar  services  for 
other  nations,  but  by  their  efficiency  they 
earn  what  they  may  receive.  There  can 
be  no  legitimate  objection  to  a  pay  in- 
crease at  the  present  time  if  the  revenues 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  in- 
creased in  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet 
It 

The  reason  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  not  been  made  to  pay  its  own  way  is 
no  great  secret.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  those  who  profit  by  low  postal 
rates  have  used  every  possible  influence 
to  prevent  rate  increases.  The  latest 
effort  in  that  respect  would  have  the 
Congress  adopt  the  idea  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  a  most  benevolent 
eleemosynary  institution  with  the  major 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  public 
welfare  by  carrying  and  distributing  the 
mails  below  cost  as  a  public  service. 

That  astounding  assumption  of  why 
we  have  a  Post  Office  Department  is  ad- 
vanced in  a  report  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary 26, 1957,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  CtfBce  and  Civil  Service  by  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  consisting  ol  the 
following -named  persons: 

Mr.  Lovick  Pierce,  publishing  agent, 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville 
Tenn. 


Mr.  Gene  Robb,  publisher.  Albany 
Times  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Andersen,  executive  rice 
president,  Reuben  H.  Doimelley  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Fuller,  chairman  erf  the 
board,  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr.  William  C.  Doherty,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Carey  H.  Bostian,  chancellor.  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultural  College. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

E)r.  Pendleton  Gaines,  president,  Wof- 
ford  College.  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

The  findings  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  were  challenged  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  held  on  April  11,  1957.  The 
members  of  that  Board,  all  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, who  approved  the  resolution  are: 

John  S.  Coleman,  president.  Bur- 
roughs Corp..  Detroit,  Mich. 

James  H.  S.  Ellis,  president,  the  Kud- 
ner  Agency.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Richard  J.  Gray,  president,  buflding 
and    construction    trades    department 
CIO-AFL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jack  Rohe  Howard,  president.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rowland  Jones,  Jr..  president,  Amer- 
ican Retail  Federation,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Charles  M.  White,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

These  six  men,  each  occupying  respon- 
sible positions,  approved  the  following 
statements  criticizing  the  report  made 
to  the  Senate  Committee  by  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Covmcil.     I  quote  them: 

1.  It  exaggerates  the  costs  of  the  pubUc 
services  rendered  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  a  total  of  nearly  $400  million  yearly 
whereas  tlie  more  accurate  costs  of  legltt- 
mate  public  services  Including  free  malls  itx 
tlie  blind  and  reduced  postage  rates  for 
periodicals  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
and  for  books.  fUms  and  related  materials 
for  educational  use  actually  total  less  than 
$3C  mllUon. 

a.  It  would  continue  to  saddle  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  with  huge  expenses 
which  Bhould  be  paid  by  the  actual  users 
of  the  maiia. 

S  It  fallaciously  contends  there  U  "no 
postal  deficit  at  the  present  time"  by  using 
figures  3  years  old  which  completely  Ignore 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  added 
postal  costs,  principally  pay  increases  and 
fringe  benefits  enacted  by  the  Congress  since 
then. 

4.  The  composition  of  the  Citlsens  Advisory 
Council,  with  4  of  Its  7  members  affiliated 
with  the  publishing  Industry,  make  its  con- 
clusions questionable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  re-reading  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Coimcil? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Not  at  alL 

Mr.  Lovick  Pierce,  publishing  agent, 
Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mr.  Gene  Robb.  publisher,  Albany 
Times  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Bfr.  Albert  M.  Andersen,  executive 
vice  president,  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Co., 
Chicago.  HI. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  I*uIIer,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr.  William  C.  Doherty.  president. 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

•  Dr.  Carey  H.  Bostian.  chancellor. 
North  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Dr.  Pendleton  Gaines,  president.  Wof- 
ford  College.  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  four  of  the 
seven  members  were  connected  with  pub- 
lishers? 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  The  assertion  of  tl)e 
Citizens  Advisory  Cotincil  was  challenged 
by  the  Postmaster  General's  advisory 
board,  the  members  of  which  were 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  point 
out  that  on  the  Citizens  Advisory  Council 
is,  for  example,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  which 
circulates  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  magazines  of  that  kind.  I  call  at- 
tention to  that  fact  because  publishers 
are  very  much  interested  in  questions  of 
that  character. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  can  understand  why 
that  is  so.  A  long  time  ago,  during  the 
Wilson  administration,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  House  of  Congress. 
I  received  letters  from  many  small  boys 
in  Arizona  who  distributed  the  Satvu-day 
Evening  Post,  protesting  against  a  bill 
then  before  the  Congress  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  costing 
so  much  that  its  publishers  would  not  be 
able  to  let  them  continue  selling  the  mag- 
azines for  5  cents.  It  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Burleson,  the  then  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, that  there  be  an  increase  in  the 
postal  rates  on  advertising  matter,  and 
not  on  other  reading  material. 

I  replied  to  those  small  boys  and  said. 
"Don't  you  worry,  son;  you  will  still 
have  a  Job.  because  I  understand  that 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  gets  $5,000 
a  page  for  its  advertising,  and  to  get 
advertising  it  has  to  have  circulation, 
and  you  help  get  the  circulation." 

That  Is  exactly  what  happened.  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  continued  to  be 
sold  for  5  cents. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

lAi.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

MIt^Martin  of  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  same  page  of  advertising,  for  which 
they  then  received  $5,000.  they  now  re- 
ceive $25,000. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  illustrates  the 
present  high  cost  of  advertising. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Council  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  show  that  the 
Post  Oflflce  Department  is  performing 
publlc-welXare  services  which  amounted 


to  more  than  $392  million  In  1955.  The 
council  asserts  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  services  of  that  kind  should  be  patid 
for  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
coimcil  would  have  Congress  "pass  tlie 
buck"  from  those  who  use  the  mails  jto 
the  American  taxpayers  to  the  extent  tof 
about  $400  million  each  year.  The  ije- 
joinder  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  that  its  approved  cost-accounting  sys- 
tem can  find  only  about  $30  million  which 
can  properly  be  charged  to  public-wil- 
fare  services  for  which  the  Department 
is  not  compensated.  j 

The  Post  Office  Department  could  be 
reimbursed  for  such  costs  by  including 
in  the  postal  rate  bill,  H.  R.  5836,  niw 
imder  Senate  committee  consideratidn, 
the  text  of  the  biU.  H.  R.  5206.  intii)- 
duced  by  chairman  of  the  House  Coia- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv  ce 
[Mr,  Murray].  The  estimated  amoui  ts 
to  be  credited  to  that  Department  on  t  le 
books  of  the  Treasury  for  such  servi(  es 
based  upon  the  ascertained  cost  therqof 
in  1956  are  as  follows: 

Excess  rate  for  foreign  air  car- 
riers  $1, 148. 40O 

4th-cla68  books,  films,  and  re— t. 

lated  material 14,928,400 

Reduced  rates,  nonprofit  news- 
papers and  magazines 2, 144,  (JOG 

Pan   American   Union    penalty 

maU __  69.  doc 

Free-ln-county  mailing  privUege 

for  newspapers 839,  (fOO 

Free  postage  and  reduced  rates 
matter  for  the  blind 912,  ^ 

Free  mailings.  Pan  American 
diplomatic  corps;  franking 
privilege  of  Edith  BoUing  Wil- 
son, Grace  C.  Ckxilidge,  and 
Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 195.  (JOO 

Reduced  rate  1  cent  per  pound. 

publications  use  of  blind 60,000 

Free     maiUng     privUeges,     Pan 

American  Sanitary  Bureau 5.  (|00 

Reduced  2d-clas8  rates  on 
publications  designated  for 
classrooms  and  religious  use.  119.  (|00 

Reduced  3d-ciass  rates,  certain 

nonprofit  organizations 6,990,000 

Free  postage  on  military  ab- 
sentee voting  (data  not  avail- 
able)   , 


Total 26,  384,  C  00 

Another    legislative    proposal    which 
should  be  included  in  the  bill  to  ti 
crease  postage  rates  is  S.  2128,  intra 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  South  Cajr 
olina  [Mr.  Johnston].    By  the  terms 
that  measure  the  Civil  Service  Comm:  s 
sion  and  the  Department  of  the  Tres  s- 
ury  would  each  be  required  to  reimbur  se 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  expenses 
incuned  by  it  for  services  rendered, 
all  Senators  know,  the  Post  Office  Ds 
partment  conducts  examinations  of  a  > 
plicants  for  various  civil  service  poil- 
tions.  the  annual  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,744,000.    The  service  p*- 
formed   for   the   Treasury   Departmetit 
consists    of    the    sale    of    documentahr 
stamps  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $244,0110 
a  year.  l 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  die 
enactment  of  such  legislation.  Tke 
Treasury  Department  now  reimbursfes 
the  Post  Office  Department  $675,000  ftr 
the  sale  of  savings  bonds  and  stamils. 
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The  Interior  Department  pays  $184,000 
for  the  sale  of  the  so-called  duck  st^amps. 
It  costs  the  Department  of  Justice  l$239.- 
000  for  the  distribution  of  the  {forms 
which  aliens  are  required  to  fill  oilt  and 
sign  each  year.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment now  pays  an  estimated  $1  million 
in  postage  for  the  distribution  ^f  In- 
come tax  blanks;  and  charitable  organ- 
izations such  as  CARE  and  Polio  pfiy  the 
regular  postal  rates.  j 

Existing  law  also  provides  that  the 
Ppst  Office  Department  shall  be  [reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  handling  Congres- 
sional and  departmental  mail.  Tfie  es- 
timated cost  for  franked  Congre^ional 
mail  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $2^  mil- 
lion, and  the  estimated  cost  for  penalty 
official  mail  from  all  sources  is  $41  mil- 
lion, j 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  senate 
to  go  into  the  details  of  an  ex^nded 
series  of  what  appear  to  me  to  bei  erro- 
neous assumptions  by  the  Citizenjs  Ad- 
visory Council.  It  is  obvious  tfcat  if 
each  and  every  one  of  its  finding^  were 
correct,  the  taxpayers  would  hdve  to 
foot  the  biU. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  past  fiscal 
years  the  Post  Office  Department  did 
collect  enough  money  to  pay  its  owi  i  way. 
the  last  instance  being  in  1945.  B  it  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  194  J,  the 
Department  has  been  in  the  red  each 
year  for  12  years  and  there  is  no  ap- 
parent way  for  it  to  avoid  a  defl«!it  for 
this  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  disgrace  jto  al- 
low that  kind  of  a  financial  condlticm 
to  exist  in  a  Department  which  hai  been 
and  can  again  be  made  fully  se^-sus- 
taining.  | 

I  listened  with  interest  when  ^<  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson |.  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  on  January  ll.l  The 
Senator  gave  two  sound  reasons  |irhy  5 
cents  should  be  charged  for  mailing  out- 
of-town  letters.  First,  because  it  costs 
more  to  deliver  them  than  it  does  letters 
for  local  distribution.  And,  second,  be- 
cause extra  revenue  amoimting  to  $175 
million  a  year  could  be  made  available 
for  the  installation  in  many  post  ofQces  of 
modem  automatic  mailing  equipment  to 
face,  sort,  and  cancel  letters  with  a  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor.  This  j  addi- 
tional revenue  could  also  be  made  Avail- 
able to  construct  new  buildings  jwhere 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  install  such 
equipment  in  existing  post  offices.  J 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil; Serv- 
ice has  adopted  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  which  hais  the 
merit  of  a  direct  approach.  The  money 
is  not  to  be  borrowed.  It  does  not  iovolve 
a  further  strain  upon  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment will  pay  a  large  proportion  w  the 
costs  out  of  its  own  revenues.  [ 

I  have  made  this  digression  in  orper  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  are  regulatr  and 
established  ways  whereby  the  Post  Office 
Department  need  not  continue  to  be  op- 
erated at  a  loss  of  $2  million  every  work- 
ing day.  Such  a  loss  is  bad  enough,  but 
it  Is  quite  sure  to  be  greater  if  Justifiable 
increases  are  made  in  the  pay  rates  of 
those  in  the  working  forces  of  ths  De- 
partment. 
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As  yet  I  hpve  been  unable  to  discover 
a  sound  reason  why  those  who  use  the 
mails  should  not  pay  all  the  costs  of  han- 
dling it.  I  can  see  no  Justification  for 
requirmg  the  American  taxpayers  to  as- 
sume any  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tion would  be  both  relieved  and  pleased  to 
know  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  taken  in 
enough  money  to  pay  all  its  costs.  The 
sooner  that  happens  the  better  it  will 
be  because  every  member  of  both  com- 
mittees is  aware  that  increased  expendi- 
tures for  the  national  defense,  combined 
with  other  urgent  demands,  are  quite 
sure  ♦x)  result  in  an  unbalanced  Federal 
budget. 

It  :s  also  certain  that  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
reported  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
to  increase  the  public  debt  limit,  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, whose  failure  to  pay  its  own 
way  has  made  it  necessary  to  enact  the 
pending  bill,  will  no  longer  be  guilty  of 
any  such  delinquency.  Let  me  repeat, 
that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  that 
committee  or  the  Senate  to  act  on  H.  R. 
9955  if  the  Post  Office  Department  had 
been  financed  on  a  break-even  basis 
during  the  past  12  years. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  cannot  follow  a  line  of  reasoning  which 
/  Insists  that  it  is  better  to  borrow  money 
*  and  pay  interest  on  it  in  order  to  provide 
for  speedmg  up  the  delivery  of  the  mails, 
than  it  is  to  have  those  who  place  let- 
ters in  the  mail  and  want  them  promptly 
delivered,  to  pay  for  improved  service 
which  Is  of  direct  benefit  to  them.  No 
one  has  to  mail  a  letter  unless  he  wants 
to.  He  must  consider  that  it  is  worth 
paying  the  postage  on  it  or  he  would  not 
mail  it.  He  has  no  right  to  expect  some- 
body else  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost. 
Certainly  that  somebody  should  not  be 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
our  nation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  heard  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  HaydenI.  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  postal  rates  on  the  deficit 
and  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  compliment  the  chairman  on 
his  statement.  As  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  carried  the  burden  of 
the  appropriations  of  Congress  for  years. 
He  knows  definitely  and  accurately  what 
the  deficit  operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  cost  our  citizens. 

I  shall  go  into  this  question  in  some 
detail  tomorrow.  I  shall  not  discuss  it 
today.  However,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  problem  which 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  tomorrow.  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  make  a  thorough  study  of 
his  statement. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Presidttit.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Clerk  rill  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 
inasmuch  as  I  understand  that  my 
friend  from  Nevada  [Mr.  MaloniI  is 
prepared  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEADERSHIP  RESPONSIBILITy  FOR 
MAINTAINING  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  point  out  the  responsibility  that  must 
rest  upon  those  leaders  in  America  who 
are  preaching  a  doctrine  of  gloom  and 
doom.  There  are  individuals  in  public 
life  who  not  only  continue  to  harp  up)on 
some  of  the  problems  that  always  face 
a  nation,  and  particularly  a  free  nation, 
but  they  greatly  exaggerate  the  facts. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  those  who  are 
preaching  calamity  and  a  sharp  dei>res- 
sion  are  doing  a  dissei-vice  to  their 
country.  They  are  inviting  disaster. 
I  believe  that  they  are  doing  it  unthink- 
ingly, motivated  by  a  desire  for  poUtical 
advantage.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  if  they  can  convince  the  American 
people  everything  is  wrong,  they  then 
cannot  only  take  over  the  Government, 
but  also  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  their  pet  projects  in  Govern- 
ment, which  too  often  mean  more  expen- 
sive government  and  socialism. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation.  How 
Important  Is  confidence?  Let  us  exam- 
ine it  on  an  individual  basis.  Is  there 
anjrthing  more  important  in  causing  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  to  succeed 
than  the  placing  of  confidence  in  that 
Individual?  If  a  youth  is  going:  through 
the  natural  throes  of  growing  up  which 
includes  a  period  of  perplexities  and 
problems,  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  is  to  have  that  individual  lose 
confidence  in  himself  and  have  a  feeling 
that  no  one  else  has  confidence  in  him? 
Many  an  individual  has  not  only  become 
successful  but  has  risen  to  greatness 
because  of  his  strong  feeling  that  others 
believed  in  him 

I  wish  to  cite  another  example.  If 
those  near  an  Individual  continually, 
systematically  and  skillfully  tell  him  that 
he  is  looking  bad  and  that  they  feel 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  some  tragic  illness, 
will  not  that  campaign  against  him 
bring  about  great  danger  that  he  will  lose 
his  fight  and  succumb  to  disease? 

We  could  go  on  with  innumerable 
cases  to  show  how  the  pessimist,  and  the 
prophet  of  gloom  and  doom  bring  about 
the  thing  which  they  talk  about.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  athletics  because  an 
athletic  contest  fits  an  individual  for  the 
contests  in  life.  But  is  there  anything 
more  disastrous  than  having  the  players 
lose  confidence  in  the  coach  or  in  each 
other,  or  having  the  spectators  lose  con- 
fidence in  everybody? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  Pollyanna  and 
suggest  we  do  not  have  problems.  We 
have  some  soft  spots  in  our  ec<momy.  in- 
cluding segments  of  agriculture  and 
Other  economic  problems,  some  of  which 
may  be  local  in  character.    I  do  not  ad- 


vocate that  we  put  our  heads  under  the 
sand.  I  advocate  that  in  these  situations 
we  need  calm  appraisal,  wise  action,  and 
an  expression  of  confidence. 

We  must  remember  that  our  economy 
is  basically  soimd,  that  our  Nation  has 
remained  at  peace,  that  our  economy  is 
growing  and  expanding,  that  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  and  that  the  demands 
for  goods  will  continue  to  Increase.  We 
should  remember  that  the  greatest  em- 
ployment in  the  history  of  America  has 
been  ours  in  recent  years.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
America's  activity  is  based  upon  our 
growing  and  expanding  economy,  which 
in  turn,  means  a  construction  progi-am 
and  a  development  program,  which,  of 
necessity,  not  only  slows  down  but  stops 
in  winter  months.  We  must  remember 
that  in  periods  of  advance  there  must  al- 
ways be  breathing  spells  and  readjust- 
ments, and  that  an  economy  based  upon 
an  iminterrupted,  fever-pitched,  war- 
time economy  likewise  brings  problems, 
the  least  of  which  is  not  inflation. 

We  must  face  our  problems  with  wise 
actions.  At  the  same  time.  I  warn  that 
the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  who. 
for  their  own  political  advantage,  are 
preacWng  calamity  and  depression  and 
disaster  ahead,  may  by  their  program 
lead  America  into  just  such  an  unfortu- 
nate condition.  Upon  these  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom,  unless  they  change 
their  ways,  will  rest  the  responsibility 
for  disaster  if  it  comes. 

I  shall  never  sell  America  short. 
Should  America's  economic  system  break 
down  to  the  point  of  a  major  depres- 
sion, the  responsibility  will  rightly  rest 
upon  those  leaders  today  who  are  schem- 
ing, plotting,  planning,  and  propagan- 
dizing for  a  program  of  gloom  and  doom. 
If  they  succeed,  the  American  people  will 
not  forget. 


PROPOSED  CUTBACKS  IN  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION PRACTICE  PAYMENTS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation  for  a 
cutback  in  soil  conservation  practice 
payments  from  the  present  $250  million 
for  fiscal  year  1958.  to  $125  miUion  for 
fiscal  year  1959  is  a  backward  step.  It 
is  a  backward  step  our  Nation  cannot 
afford.  I  have  been  shocked  and  deeply 
concerned  that  the  administration  would 
propose  such  a  drastic  cut.  I  shall 
strongly  oppose  it  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

Our  soil  is  our  greatest  resource.  It 
produces  our  essential  raw  products, 
food,  and  fiber. 

The  soil  does  not  belong  to  our  gen- 
eration or  to  any  one  generation.  It 
belongs  to  all  generations,  present  and 
future.    It  must  be  preserved  for  all  time. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  take  active  st^x 
to  preserve  our  soil.  Such  measures, 
however,  are  often  very  costly,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  present  tiller  of  the 
soil  to  bear  the  full  expense. 

"niere  are  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 1.444.000.000  acres  on  whitb. 
to  produce  agricultural  crops  and  Itre- 
stock.  For  every  Indtvldnal,  there  are 
approximately  only  3  acres  of  cropland 
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and  slightly  over  6  acres  of  grazing  land. 
Our  population  is  estimated  to  reach  228 
million  by  1975.  and  335  million  by  ttie 
year  2000.  As  the  population  increases, 
the  average  number  of  acres  per  capita 
will  naturally  decrease. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates that  a  total  of  over  282  million 
acres  of  Itmd  are  severely  eroded,  plus 
776  million  acres  moderately  eroded,  and 
more  than  700  million  acres  slightly 
eroded.  These  figures  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  abso- 
lutely urgent  need  for  taking  a  new  look 
at  our  long-range  conservation  plans. 

Wisely,  for  years,  we  have  recognized 
the  need  for  the  Government's  sharing 
In  the  cost  of  constructive  practices  for 
rebuilding  and  preserving  our  soil.  This 
program,  consisting  of  technical  guid- 
ance and  assistance  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  partial  payments 
through  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  has  worked  exceedingly  well. 

Our  conservation  reserve  program, 
though  constructive,  is  limited  in  appli- 
cation. Much  of  the  land  in  critical 
need  of  adequate  conservation  practices 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve, mainly  because  most  of  our  small 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  their 
land  for  from  3  to  5  to  15  years  in  such 
limited  uses.  Their  land  is  their  liveli- 
hood. 

In  1957,  only  82,588  farmers  partici- 
pated in  the  conservation  reserve  of  the 
soil  bank.  Only  one-third  of  the  funds 
allocated  were  used.  Of  the  total  of 
$315  million  allocated,  only  $108  million 
were  used,  leaving  a  balance  of  $207 
million. 

In  Mississippi,  only  1,544  contracts 
were  signed,  an  average  of  less  than  19 
farmers  per  county.  Less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  funds  allocated  to  Missis- 
sippi for  the  conservation  reserve  were 
actually  used.  Obviously,  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  reaches  only  a  fraction  of 
the  land  needing  conservation. 

In  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the  figures 
for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

In  1956,  1,210,000  farmers  participated 
In  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, which  reached  39  percent  of  the 
total  cropland  and  36  percent  of  the 
total  farmland  of  the  Nation. 

In  Mississippi,  33,856  farmers  partici- 
pated and  shared  in  our  State  allocation 
of  $6,621,009,  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 413  farmers  per  county.  An  esti- 
mated 30,000  additional  applications 
were  filed,  but  were  denied  because  of 
shortage  of  funds.  Our  State  office  esti- 
mate an  additional  $3,500,000  would 
have  been  required  if  all  requests  and 
all  applications  filed  for  the  calendar 
year  1957  had  been  met. 

In  Mississippi  thousands  of  once 
wasted  and  idle  acres  have  been  con- 
verted into  productive  pastures  and  good 
cropland.  In  the  past  18  years  our 
farmers,  through  participation  in  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  have 
developed  more  than  16  million  acres  of 
green  manure  and  cover  crops  and  2h^ 
million  acres  of  pasture;  constructed 
adequate  drainage  systems  on  nearly  3 
milUon  acres;  built  nearly  54,000  dams. 
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ponds,  and  reservoirs;  and  terraced  al  • 
most  1  million  acres. 

A  similar  pattern  is  being  followed  ii  i 
almost  every  other  State.  These  conj 
structive  results  speak  for  themselva 
and  are  apparent  throughout  the  Natioii 
Yet  these  definite  accomplishments  rep*- 
resent  only  the  beginning.  There  sti$ 
remain  the  millions  of  badly  eroded  an4 
unproductive  acres. 

Our  agricultural  conservation  progri 
must  be  expanded,  not  diminished 

Yet  the  administration  now  pro; 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  this  effectiv 
proven  nationwide  soil-conservation  pr 
gram.  What  alternative  is  offered? 
increase  in  the  conservation  reserve 
the  soil-bank  program  to  $350  millioti 
for  calendar  year  1958,  along  with  the 
request  that  the  total  authorization  dt 
$450  million  be  appropriated  for  calen- 
dar year  1959. 

Early  in  this  session  I  introduce  1 
Senate  bill  2971,  which  would  authorizs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  the 
unexpended  portion  of  the  funds  appro  - 
priated  for  the  conservation  reserve  i  i 
meeting  the  great  demands  and  satisfy  - 
ing  the  thousands  of  applications  fcr 
conservation  practices  under  the  agr  - 
cultural  conservation  program. 

My  proposed  legislation  represents  an 
effort  to  give  those  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  conservation  a  broader  am- 
plication and  extend  them  to  other  con  - 
servation  practices,  rather  than  restri<  t 
their  use  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  f(  r 
which  there  has  been  no  great  demani  . 

I  cannot  accept  the  conservation  re- 
serve of  the  sou  bank  as  a  substitute 
for  our  broader  conservation  prograi  a 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  an  d 
which  has  already  produced  such  helf  - 
ful  and  outstanding  results. 

I  propose: 

First.  That  agricultural  conservatk  n 
program  payments  for  fiscal  year  19!  9 
be  restored  to  the  current  fiscal  yei  r 
1958  level  of  payments. 

Second.  That  the  unused  portion  Of 
fimds  appropriated  for  the  conservatiaii 
reserve  for  fiscal  year  1958  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  in  this  broader,  regulir 
conservation  program. 

Third.  That  the  Congress  fully  revie  v 
our  overall  conservation  plans  througti- 
out  the  Nation,  with  a  view  of  expand- 
ing our  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram practices  for  fiscal  year  1960  a: 
beyond. 

Our  efforts  to  preserve  and  rebuild  o 
land  on  a  sustained  nationwide   ba 
over  the  years  must  not  be  interrup 
or  neglected.     The  necessity  for  such 
program,  as  well  as  its  value,  must  l|e 
brought  home  constantly  to  the  people^ 

It  is  all  too  easy,  in  this  uncertafti 
period,  to  call  hastily  for  a  cutback  of 
essential  programs  of  proven  value  :  n 
favor  of  glamorous  ventures  into  spac  s 
However,  we  have  not  yet  come  up  wit  i 
a  sputnik,  a  missile,  a  rocket  or  sate 
hte  that  has  reached  so  far  Into  ouUr 
space  as  to  discover  new  lands  and  ne  nr 
soils  on  which  to  grow  our  food  and  fibe  •. 
Until  we  do,  we  are  compelled  to  cor 
centrate  our  efforts  even  more  to  pn 
serving  and  protecting  our  soil. 


The  hard  facts  are  that  as  we  ^ove 
Into  the  space  era.  our  productive  land 
will  become  more  and  more  essential  in 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation  ana  our 
civilization. 

The  serious  questions  I  have  dlsctu»ed 
here  will,  I  am  certain,  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committ^.  I 
shall  certainly  exert  every  effort  |as  a 
member  of  that  committee  to  reistore 
funds  for  our  agricultural  conservation 
program,  as  well  as  to  insure  its  ei^an- 
sion  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  { con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RscoRoj  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  certain  tables  \^hich 


I  have  had  prepared  dealing  witt 
subject  I  have  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri 
as  follows: 

Estimated  ACP  participation — 1957  w 
comparison 
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3.800 
340 
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New  Jersey . 
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Iowa 
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Maryland 

Virttinia 
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North  Carolina...... .. 

South  Carolina 

Oeorjsia . . 

Florida 

South  Atlantic 

183,796 

902;  141 

Kentacky.    ..... .. 

48.344 
64.731 
37.073 
28.282 
41.289 
19.940 
34,438 
76.620 

65.000 
66.000 
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81.000 
36.500 
18.400 
33.607 
79.075 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 

Arkansas.... ... 

Louisiana .... „  .. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

South  Central 

339.697 

343,774 

Montana 

Idaho 

11,870 
6.181 
4.716 

11,574 
4.403 
2.338 
8,377 
745 
8,740 
6,655 
7,951 

13.»fl0 
6.068 
4.700 

10.500 
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Wyoming 
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New  Mexico 

Arizona ^ 
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1.800 

0,213 
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Nevada ......  . 

Washington 
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Alaska 
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* 

Total 

1, 185, 194 
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state  md  reghn 


Maine „.       ___  __ 

New  Hamptihin. ""_ 

Vcnnont 

MatMchoaetts '"  _ 

Rhode  Island . "  ""~ 

Connecticut *** 

New  York ri"-.!""!"!!!"! 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania —.-..11111111111111 

North  Atlutie 


Ketamoont 

available 

for  praO' 

tloesi 


Ohio 

Indiana... 
nunois... 
Mictalcan. 


944 

511 
000 
638 

83 

498 
696 
710 
000 


lows.       

MiMoari 

North  Dakota 

Sooth  Dakota 

Nebr^ 


North  Central 

Delaware .„.._ 

Maryland 

Vinrtnia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina. 

Omriria 

narkla 


Sooth  Atlantic. 


14.062 

6.747 
6.616 
8.490 
4.842 
6,387 
6.983 
9.159 
9.063 
4.538 
4.651 
6,136 
6.364 
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Estimated 
amount 
osed  for 

practices' 


044 

511 

M,I90 

638 

83 

408 
4.698 

710 
1090 


Indicated 
onder- 
eam- 


76.825 

328 
1.273 
4.397 
1.664 
6.347 
3.508 
7,276 


27.384 


K163 

6,747 
4.«<K. 
7.  SOO 
4,842 
6,387 
4,445 
9.159 
8.812 
4,310 
4.651 
M38 
6,354 


72,030 


0 
0 
-100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-100 


0 

820 

950 

0 

0 

1,637 

0 

251 

238 

0 

0 

0 


State  and  region 


KentoAy 

Tenneaaee 

Alabama 

MissiarippL... 

Arkanaaa. .. 

Loaisiaaa__ 

Oklahoma. 

Texas 


South  CentraL. 


8.786 


27.302 


316 

11 

1.268 

6 

4,397 

0 

1,664 

0 

MVt 

0 

3,500 

8 

7.276 

0 

1634 

67 

82 


Montana.  ._...„..„.. 

Idaho . „ 

Wjromlng... „„ 

Colorado ........ 

New  Mexico 

Aritona 

Utah 

Nevada . 

Washington 

Oretton 

Caaiomia 


Netamoantl 

available 

forprao* 

tioes> 


6,761 
6,200 
6,111 
6^457 
4,744 
4.200 
7,245 
19,471 


West  United  States.....^. 


Alaska 

HawaU 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands . 


Insular... 
Total 


>  State  allocation  less  amounts  transferred  under  5-perc«nt  and  l-p«r«cnt  agreements 
•  Inchides  assistance  for  practice  payments,  CMS,  and  prorram  services. 


6a  106 

3,n8 

1.740 
2.032 
3,276 
1,888 
1,820 
1,310 
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2,348 
2,198 
6,567 


Estimated 
amoont 
used  for 
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«,7«1 
6,200 
C^OOt 
^457 
4,700 
4,300 
7,076 
19,471 


25^055 

44 

181 

852 

12 


60,068 

3,584 

1,740 
2.032 
2,976 
1,865 
1,520 
1,310 
361 
ZS48 
2,198 
4,000 


Indicated 
under- 
earn- 
ings* 


0 

0 

17 

0 

44 

0 

160 

0 


1,088 
204,513 


23,033 

44 

130 

883 

12 


230 

134 
0 
0 

300 

a 

0 

0 

« 

0 
1.667 


1,038 
196,442 


2,022 

0 
61 

0 
0 


51 
6^171 


-  iiiciuaes  assisuuice  lor  practice  payments,  CMS,  and  prorram  services 
l-perJ^.;S?lm«^.  "*^"'*"  '^"^'^  '"*'  u,ed  from  the  national  reserve  for  «naU  payment  increase,  and  U.e  amounU  transfccred  to  oU«  agencies  m.der  H-rosot  and 
•  Includes  $100,000  o<  1958  ACP  money  authorised  under  provislans  of  pt.  6,  par*.  202  and  203.  of  Uie  ACP8  Handbook. 


State 


Alabama. 


Aritona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indi 
lows.. 


allocation 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuaetta.. 

Michigan.. 

Mtauwaota 

IHwlMlLpl 

MtaaomL 

Montana 

Nebraska 


16.037,000 
5.v;.f)00 

7.160.000 

^  777.000 

6,237,000 

589.000 

»i3,0()0 

2,119.000 

7,422,000 

3,002,000 

UNO,  000 

0,002,000 

15,850.000 

15,507,000 

10.516.000 

5.038.000 

1.  424. 000 

2, 147. 000 

754,000 

8,020,000 

11,274,000 

6,311,000 

13.866.000 

7,561.000 

0,571,000 


Number 

of 
contracts 


2,256 

62 

1,488 

IM 

2,379 

6 

26 

9l« 

6,058 

270 

350 

709 

1.366 

3,092 

747 

640 

940 

341 

16 

3.013 

8,213 

1,644 

%263 

473 
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Estimated  payments 


Annoal 


6493,000 
101, 0(10 
499,000 

298,  au 

3,494,000 

1,000 

12,000 

462,000 

1,855,000 
376,000 
144.000 
260,000 
«(»,000 

2,S33,000 
lUl.OOO 
138,000 
214,000 
143.000 
3,000 
806.000 

6,773,000 
513.000 
656.000 
688,000 
806,000 


Practice 


$734,000 

61.000 

764.000 

227,000 

1,603,000 

2.000 

23.000 

606.000 

2,331,000 

232.000 

295.000 

375,000 

666,000 

1,356,000 

507.000 

97.000 

463.000 

164,000 

12.000 

970,000 

3,240.000 

687.000 

2,081.000 

491.000 

772,000 


Total 


$1,227,000 

162,000 

1,263,000 

625.000 

<lv007,000 

3,000 

35,000 

968,000 

4,186,000 

608,000 

439,000 

634,000 

1,168.000 

a.  680. 000 

606.000 

235.000 

677,000 

307,000 

15,000 

1,866,000 

8.513.000 

1, 100. 000 

3.637.000 

1.179.000 

1.666^000 


State 


1957 
allocation 


Nevada... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina , 

Sooth  Dakota 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermoot 

Vinrtnia. 

Washington 

West  Vir^nla 

W'isconsln 

Wyoming 


Nrnnber 

of 
oontracts 


$172,000 
482.000 
1.042.000 
9,500.000 
0,258,000 
4,943,000 

12,970,000 
9, 247, 000 
8,809,000 
3,075,000 
7,265,000 
87,000 
3,525.000 
6.842.000 
9.884,000 

28,889.000 
1,055,000 
l,4r,000 
6,102,000 
6,461,000 
2,060,000 

1^162,000 
1,074,000 


Total 315,460,000 


>  Based  on  USDA  reports  through  May  7, 1057. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  his  statement  and  to 
associate  myself  with  his  observations 
about  the  Importance  of  the  program  to 
which  he  has  referred.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  program  which  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 


1 

46 
166 
2,012 
2,529 
1,357 
3,673 
1,061 
6^591 
472 
1.356 


Estimated  payments 


Anniiftl 


3,001 

4,070 

1.513 

14,715 

467 

160 

326 

197 

65 

3,461 

196 


85,200 


(») 

$2,000 

64.000 

5,442.000 

744,000 

275,000 

4,780,000 

342,000 

3,355,000 

444.000 

354,000 


Practice 


030.000 

3,642,000 

403,000 

16,092,000 

682,000 

11,000 

64,000 

186,000 

8,000 

1,230,000 

233.000 


50,823,000 


(») 

$12,000 

72.000 

1,883,000 

1.470.000 

504,000 
3^680,000 

357,000 
^290. 000 

625,000 

272,000 


Total 


062,000 

3,305,000 

1,000,000 

11.185,000 

696,000 

40^000 

80,000 

166,000 

10,000 

1.440,000 

138,000 


48,404,000 


>  Less  than  $500. 


$14,000 

136.000 
7,335.000 
2,223.000 

779,000 
7, 46a  000 

699,000 
6,645.000 
1.009.000 

636^000 


1.882,000 

6^947.000 

1,602.000 

27,277.000 

1.208,000 

61,000 

144,000 

362,000 

18,  COO 

^  670, 000 

371,000 


106,317,000 


INTEREST     RATES     FOR     GOVERN- 
MENT LENDING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.    Mr.  President.  I 
received  a  number  of  inquiries  about  the 


current  status  of  S.  2427,  the  administra- 
tion bill  to  increase,  interest  rates  on 
Government  lending  programs,  which 
was  referred  on  July  1  of  last  year  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Some 
of  these  letters  even  suggest  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  may 
be  sidetracking  the  bill. 

The  President  in  his  budget  message  of 
January  13  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

In  many  caaee,  present  legislation  sets 
maximum  Interest  rates  that  do  not  permit 
the  Treasury  or  the  lending  agencies  to  cover 
present  costs.  At  my  request,  legislation  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  requiring 


that,  insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  each  program,  all  costs  of  future  loans 
be  paid  by  the  borrowers  who  benefit  from 
the  loans.  Such  legislation,  by  removing 
or  reducing  hidden  subsidies,  would  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward  better 
budgeting. 

On  January  28,  1958.  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  told  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  that  the  President  "ia 
recommending"  such  legislation. 

Under  these  conditions  I  believe  It 
would  be  desirable  to  make  public  the 
efforts  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  made  to  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  this  bill  and  the  reason  why 
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the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

S.  2427  is  derived  from  a  draft  bill 
which  was  sent  informally  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  the  Congress  on  June  3,  1957. 
S.  2427  was  introduced  cm  July  1.  1957. 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Hearings  were 
scheduled  by  the  committee  for  July 
22,  1957.  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
information  about  the  eJect  of  the  bill 
on  the  Oovemment's  various  lending 
programs.  A  preliminary  inquiry  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  brought  a  reply  imder 
date  of  July  9,  1957,  containing  a  very 
limited  amount  of  information.  On  July 
11. 1957. 1  requested  additional  informa- 
tion from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  from 
other  agencies  in  charge  of  lendhig  pro- 
grams. 

The  Information  requested  was,  basi- 
cally, what  interest  rates  on  Federal 
lending  programs  would  be  increased 
vmder  the  bill,  and  how  far  they  would  be 
increased  imder  the  bill.  I  felt  then,  and 
I  still  feel,  that  the  bill  cannot  be  intel- 
ligently considered  without  this  informa- 
tion. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  in- 
formation requested  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted by  July  22.  the  hearing  was 
postponed  until  early  this  session.-.  At  the 
time  the  postponement  was  announced, 
July  16. 1  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
and  placed  in  the  Record  the  Budget 
Bureau's  letter  of  July  9  and  my  letters 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  agencies, 
of  July  11. 

Having  received  none  of  the  informa- 
tion requested  by  the  latter  part  of 
November.  I  wrote  the  Budget  Bureau 
on  November  25,  calling  attention  to  the 
passage  of  time  and  urging  that  this  in- 
formation be  submitted  before  Congress 
reconvened. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  re- 
plied on  December  9.  After  a  prelimi- 
nary paragraph  of  aclcnowledgment,  this 
letter  read  as  follows: 

In  reply,  I  should  like  first  to  acknowledge 
tliat  the  information  which  you  requested 
should  have  been  provided  to  your  conunit- 
tee  before  now.  When  your  earlier  letter  was 
received,  we  undertook,  after  consultation 
with  your  staff,  to  obtain  the  proposed  repUes 
of  the  several  lending  agencies  concerned 
before  responding  to  the  even  more  com- 
prehensive questions  addressed  to  this 
Biireau.  Several  agencies  indicated  aspects 
of  the  bill,  as  originally  presented,  which  re- 
quire clarification.  Amendments  to  accom- 
plish this  were  prepared  and  reviewed  by  the 
Interested  agencies.  Pinal  decisions  are  now 
In  process  which  should  clear  the  way  for  aU 
of  the  agencies  to  submit  their  views. 

Accordingly.  I  am  confident  that  before 
Congress  reconvenes  the  Information  you 
have  requested  can  be  supplied.  I  concur 
fully  with  you  that  facts  of  this  tjrpe  are 
essential  for  adequate  appraisal  of  the  leg- 
islation, and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
supply  them. 

Congress  reconvened  on  January  7.  I 
sent  another  followup  letter  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  January  22, 1958,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  need  for  having  the 
information  called  for,  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  planning  the  committee's 
schedule,  and  insisting  that,  if  the  ad- 
ministration should  expect  the  commit- 
tee to  act  on  the  proposed  legislation  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  the  information 


requested  be  furnished  without  further 
delay.  But  up  to  the  present  mome|it 
ncme  of  the  requested  information  h|ks 
been  received,  and  no  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  no  reports  from  the  agencies 
or  from  the  Budget  Bureau  have  be<  n 
received. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  this  statemei  it 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  handling  )f 
the  bill  that  the  delay  is  entirely  the  n  i- 
sult  of  Uie  failure  of  the  administrati(  n 
to  let  the  committee  know  what  bill,  if 
any.  it  wants,  what  recommendations  it 
wishes  to  make,  and  what  would  be  tie 
effect  of  the  bill  it  sent  to  Congress  la^t 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  Ic 
ters  of  November  25,  1957,  and  Janua^ 
22,  1958,  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  and 
Budget  Bureau's  letter  of  December 
1957.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  t(e 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Senate, 

ComCITTEE  ON  Bankiko 

AND  CrrBasNCT, 
November  25, 1957. 
Hon.  Percivai.  P.  Bsunoage, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Me.  Britndage:  On  June  3,  1957,  yini 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  woiild  He- 
quire  an  increase  in  the  Interest  rate  chargfcd 
in  several  Government  lending  prograc 
Your  letter  stated  that  this  was  in  accor 
ance  with  previous  reconunendations  by 
President. 

The  draft  bill  enclosed  with  your  letter 
Introduced  on  July  1,  1957,  as  S.  2427,  a] 
was  referred  to  this  committee.  A  hearilig 
was  set  for  July  22,  and  information  abotat 
the  programs  which  would  be  affected  by  t  le 
bill  was  requested  from  you.  The  brief  \  b- 
ply  you  sent  on  July  9  showed  that  substa  i- 
tial  increases  In  interest  rates  would  be  le- 
qulred  in  a  few  major  Federal  loan  progran  is. 
such  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnistr  »- 
tion  program,  the  college  ho\ising  program, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  dfc- 
aster  loans.  But  your  brief  reply  did  not  1:  st 
all  the  loan  programs  which  would  be  i  e- 
quired  to  raise  Interest  rates,  or  how  muih 
the  interest  rates  would  in  fact  be  increas<  d. 

Consequently,  I  wrote  you  on  July  11,  in  i  ,n 
effort  to  get  adequate  information  for  t  le 
benefit  of  the  committee  members.  At  t  le 
same  time  I  wrote  a  number  of  agencies  i  b- 
sponslble  for  lending  programs  which  it  a  j- 
peared  would  be  affected  by  the  bill.  It  so<  n 
became  evident,  however,  that  this  Inform  i- 
tlon  could  not  be  obtained  by  July  22.  tie 
date  set  for  the  hearing,  and  It  was  nec«  s- 
stiry  to  postpone  the  hearing  until  the  cor  i- 
Ing  session.  This  postponement  was  &  i- 
noxmced  In  the  Senate  on  July  16. 

More  than  4  months  have  elapsed  since  r  ly 
request,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  for  1 1- 
formation  as  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  Go  r- 
emment-lendlng  programs.  And  more  thin 
4  months  have  elapsed  since  my  requests  to 
the  affected  agencies  for  their  reports  on  t]  le 
biU.  No  replies  have  been  received,  eith  a- 
to  my  request  to  you  or  to  my  requests  f  )r 
the  views  of  the  agencies  concerned. 

I  wish  to  call  this  to  your  attention  at  th  Is 
time  while  there  is  still  an  opportunity  ;o 
supply  the  information  requested  in  advan  :e 
of  the  coming  session.  I  trust  that  you  w  11 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  supply 
the  information  requested,  which  I  consider 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  S.  2427,  ai  d 
I  trust  that  you  wUl  urge  the  affected  age]  i- 
cies  to  submit  their  comments  on  this  bi  I. 
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I  am.  of  course,  instructing  the  cor 
staff  to  continue  its  study  of  the 
ment-lendlng  programs,  so  aa  to  prov^ 
committee  with  the  most  complete  li 
tlon  possible,  even  if  you  and  the 
agencies  are  unable  to  reply  to  my  let 
JiUy  11. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PulbrigbtJ 

CAairfiam. 

Executive  Oftice  or  the  PREsmsNT, 

BtTREAU  or  THE  BUDGBTJ 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  9,  \9S7. 

Hon.  J.  W.   PULBRICHT, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Fin.BRiGHT:  This  will 
respond  to  your  letter  of  November  2a7  1967, 
calling  attention  to  the  absence  of  ^y  re- 
ply from  this  Bureau  to  the  questioiiB  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  July  11,  1951  with 
respect  to  legislation  pending  befori  your 
committee  (S.  2427)  governing  interest  rtitm 
paid  and  charged  by  Government  lending  pro- 
grama.  You  fiurther  ask  that  we  supSly  the 
Information  requested  In  advance  of  the  com- 
ing session  and  that  we  urge  the  othe^  agen- 
cies concerned  to  reply  to  the  lett^t  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

In  reply,  1  should  like  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  information  which  you  requested 
should  have  been  provided  to  your  commit- 
tee before  now.  When  yoxir  earUerl  letter 
was  received,  we  undertook,  after  coisulta- 
tlon  with  your  staff,  to  obtain  the  pr 
replies  of  the  several  lending  agencic 
cerned  before  responding  to  the  evei 
comprehensive  questions  addressed 
Bureau.  Several  agencies  indicated 
of  the  bill,  as  originally  presented,  wl 
quire  clarification.  Amendments  to 
plish  this  were  prepared  and  reviewed] 

interested  agencies.    Pinal  decisions  ai 

In  process  which  should  clear  the  wayjfor  aU 
of  the  agencies  to  submit  their  views. 

Accordingly,  I  am  confident  that  'before 
Congress  reconvenes  the  informatio^  you 
have  requested  can  be  supplied.  I  concui- 
fully  with  you  that  facts  of  this  ty^  are 
essential  for  adequate  appjralsal  of  th4  legis- 
lation, and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
supply  them. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Percitai.  p.  BaUNOAci 

Director, 

JANT7ART  22,  1958. 

Hon.  Percivai,  P,  BRmroACK. 

Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,] 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brundacs:  You  will  rec411  oar 
previous  correspondence  about  S.  2427fa  bill 
which  would  require  an  Increase  In  wie  in- 
terest rate  charged  in  several  Gover^unent 
lending  programs.  1 

Since  this  blU  was  introduced,  I  havje  been 
attempting,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to 
obtain  from  you,  and  other  Government 
agencies  which  might  be  cono«-ned,  linfor- 
mation  on  the  loan  programs  which  would 
be  required  to  raise  interest  ratt»  and  how 
much  the  interest  rates  would  in  fkct  be 
increased.  j 

I  wrote  you  on  July  11  seektig  this  in- 
formation, and,  after  more  than  4  ^onths 
had  elapsed,  I  wrote  you  again  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  You  finally  acknowledgecl  my  letters 
on  December  9,  stating  that  the  infontiatlon 
which  I  requested  should  have  be<jn  provided 
before  that  time.  You  indicate<l  th«t  sev- 
eral agencies  had  suggested  cl.u-iflcations. 
that  amendments  were  being  preparexl  and 
reviewed,  and  that  final  dectslonB  were  then 
in  the  process.  You  stated  your  conl}dence 
that  before  Congrees  reconvened  the  i  infor- 
mation I  had  requested  could  b«  sui>pUed. 
You  concurred  fully  with  me  that  f « cts  of 
this  type  are  essential  for  adequate  ap  >raisal 
of  the  legisUtion. 
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Notwithstanding  our  correspondence,  the 
President's  budget  message  again  refers  to 
this  matter,  stating  as  follows: 

"At  my  request,  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  requiring  that,  inso- 
far as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  each 
program,  all  costs  of  future  loans  be  paid 
by  the  borrowers  who  benefit  from  the  loans. 
Such  legislation,  by  removing  or  reducing 
hidden  subsidies,  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  better  budgeting." 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  or  not  this 
reference  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  helpful  legislaUon 
but  that  the  Congress  has  not  acted  upon 
It.  I  am  svu-e  you  will  agree  that,  if  this 
is  the  implication.  It  is  entirely  imwarranted 
and  misleading. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  prepared  to  commence  hearings 
on  this  legislation  as  early  as  last  July  22, 
and,  as  you  acknowledged  In  your  letter  of 
December  9.  the  facts  we  have  requested  of 
you  and  of  the  agencies  concerned  are  essen- 
tial to  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee ez|>ects  a  rather  full  schedule  for  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress.  In  order 
to  meet  our  responsibilities,  some  planning 
of  the  conunittee's  program  is  necessary.  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  planning 
Is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  as  long  as 
there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  a  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  bUl  of  this' nature. 
Therefore,  I  must  insist  that.  If  the  adminis- 
tration expects  this  committee  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  legislation  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  you  ^ust  furnish 
us  with  the  information  we  have  requested 
without  further  delay. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.   PULBRIGRT. 

Chairman. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  U.  S.  S.  "ARI- 
ZONA" MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL 
HARBOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGK  in  the  chair) .  Following  a  prece- 
dent established  on  May  23,  1949.  in  an 
Identical  situation,  the  morning  hour 
now  having  expired,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
5809)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
U.  8.  S.  Arizona  memorial  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  objection,  the  unfinished  business 
will  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business 
Which  is  House  bill  9955. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  9955)  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 

THE    DEBT    LIMIT    RISE 
THE    INTLATTON    PART    OF    THE    "PINCERS"    PLAN 
TO     DESTROY     AMERICAN      WOaKINOMEN     AMD 
INVESTORS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent buildup  to  spend  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  through  raising  the  debt 
limit  is  predicated  on  the  sputnik  emer- 
gency. It  can  only  mean  further  infla- 
tion. 

We  have  lived  on  emergencies  since 
1933:  World  War  H,  the  Korean  war, 
and  preparation  for  war. 


There  has  been  no  indication  nor  Im- 
plication that  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
the  money  which  is  now  being  expended 
on  obsolete  equipment;  on  foot  soldiers 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  who  will  all 
be  lost  when  and  if  the  fight  starts;  nor 
the  billions  poured  into  these  same  na- 
tions to  buy  agreements  and  treaties, 
none  of  which  will  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on  when  the  chips  are 
down. 

The  ultimate  objective  Is  inflation,  free 
imports,  a  division  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  with  foreign  nations,  and  ulti- 
mately free  immigration,  with  a  world 
government  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
all  under  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
United  States  having  one  vote.  Under 
this  projected  system,  there  is  nowhere 
for  our  standard  of  living  to  go  but  down. 

UVINC  ON  A  WAR  ECONOMY 

We  are  now  living  on  a  war  economy. 

We  have  allowed  foreign  nations  to 
divide  the  American  markets  among 
themselves  through  free  imports,  and 
have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  foreign 
markets  through  inflation. 

If  the  amount  given  foreign  nations 
to  buy  our  goods  and  that  part  of  our 
shipment  abroad  subsidized  by  our 
American  taxpayers  be  deducted,  our 
foreign  trade  at  this  time  includes  a 
lower  percentage  of  our  exportable  goods 
than  we  were  exporting  in  1934,  when 
the  whole  program  was  started. 

PIPTEEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  SAVED 

The  next  war,  if  and  when  it  comes, 
will  be  fought  in  the  air  and  under 
the  sea. 

Fifteen  billion  dollars  can  be  saved 
through  stopping  our  plans  for  the  sur- 
face defense  of  foreign  nations  and  by 
stopping  foreign  aid. 

This  ignores,  for  the  moment,  the  esti- 
mated saving  of  an  additional  $15  billion 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  report  and  the  Cordiner  re- 
port, and  the  taking  of  the  Government 
out  of  business. 

SEVEN  BILLION  DOLLARS  OF  SAVING  FOR  MISSILES 
AND    BOMBERS 

Out  Of  the  $15  billion  saved  throiigh 
stopping  the  foreign  aid  and  the  obso- 
lete plans  for  the  surface  defense  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  $6»/2  billion  or  $7  billion 
could  be  assigned  to  missiles  and  to  the 
continued  construction  of  the  needed  air 
equipment,  Including  B-52's  or  the  most 
advanced  fighters  and  bombers,  thus 
maintaining  our  superiority  until  the 
missiles  replace  such  manned  equipment. 

EIGHT  BILLION  DOLLARS  OF  SAVING  FOR  REDUCXNG 
DEBT   AND   TAXES 

The  remaining  $8  billion  or  $8^  bil- 
lion can  be  used  to  pay  on  the  national 
debt  and  to  reduce  personal  income  taxes. 

THE   PINCERS    MOVEMENT 

The  pincers  movement  to  control  and 
destroy  the  free  American  economic  sys- 
tem includes  five  major  operations: 

First.  In  1933  we  followed  England  off 
the  gold  standard  and  immediately 
priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world  mar- 
kets, through  inflation. 

Second.  In  1934  Congress  transferred 
Its  constitutional  responsibility  to  regu- 
late foreign  trade  through  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  duties,  which  we  call  tariffs, 
to  the  executive  branch,  with  the  full 


right  to  sacrifice  and  destroy  all  or  any 
part  of  any  industry  in  this  Nation,  if  it 
was  judged  by  him  that  his  foreign  policy 
of  securing  agreements  and  treaties  with 
such  foreign  nations  would  be  furthered. 

Free  imports— trade— will  inevitably 
be  tied  to  free  immigration  and  the  free 
movement  of  goods  and  people  through- 
out the  world. 

Third.  In  1947  the  Executive  did 
transfer  that  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  trade, 
through  the  adjustment  of  such  duties 
or  tariffs,  to  Geneva.  Switzerland,  into 
the  complete  power  of  competitive  for- 
eign nations,  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT — which  he  caused  to  be 
set  up  under  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act  as  extended  to  June  of  1958. 

Under  this  act  36  foreign  competitive 
nations  have  proceeded  to  divide  the 
American  markets  among  themselves, 
through  multilateral  trade  agreements 
over  which  Congress  has  no  control 
whatever. 

Fourth.  In  1946,  foUowing  World  War 
n.  the  Congress  started  the  worldwide 
distribution  of  American  taxpayers' 
money,  through  the  $3%  billion  gift  loan 
to  England. 

This  gift  loan  was  Immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  of 
$17  billion  for  5  years — and  now  must  be 
a  permanent  annual  drain  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  our  Secretary  of  State. 

We  have  now  poured  more  than  $70 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  into  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations,  to  build 
production  facilities  to  compete  with  our 
own  American  workingmen  and  investors 
and  build  up  their  dollar  balances  to 
claim  our  gold  reserves. 

Fifth.  Our  tax  doUars  are  going  into 
four  organizations  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  financing  foreign  nations  and  Ameri- 
can corporations  and  individuals  in  the 
construction  of  manufjujturing  and  proc- 
essing plants,  including  mining  opera- 
tions, in  foreign  nations  to  utilize  the 
cheap  foreign  labor,  and  to  import  the 
products  into  this  Nation  to  compete  with 
American  labor  and  investors. 

POX»    ORGANIZATIONS    FINANCINC    VOREICN 
COMPETmON 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  estab- 
lished on  February  12.  1934.  It  is  com- 
pletely financed  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, who  are  obligated  by  Congressional 
action  to  finance  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations up  to  $5  billion  to  build  plants 
and  operate  mines  in  foreign  nations 
with  their  sweatshop  labor,  and  to  im- 
port such  goods  into  this  Nation.  In  direct 
competition  with  American  workingmen 
and  investors.  This  organization  is  now 
asking  for  an  addtional  $2  billion  for 
that  purpose. 

The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  was  estab- 
lished on  July  31, 1945 ;  and  the  American 
taxpayers  are  obligated  for  $3,175  biUion 
to  finance  foreign  nations  to  build  plants 
and  mines  to  be  operated  by  low-wage 
labor  and  import  their  goods  into  this 
country. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
established  on  August  11. 1945;  and  Con- 
gress has  obligated  the  taxpayers  of  the 
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Nation  for  $2,750  billion  for  the  same 
purpose  of  financing  foreign  operations, 
using  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  importing 
the  goods  into  the  United  States. 

The  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  established  on  August  11.  1955; 
and  the  Congress  has  obligated  the  tax- 
payers to  the  amount  of  $35,168  million 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  foreign  op- 
erations and  production  with  cheap 
labor  and  to  import  tJie  goods  into  this 
Nation  under  the  free  import  policy. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Import- 
Export  Bank  was  established  in  the  same 
year  that  the  1934  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  the  free  import  act,  was  i>assed  by 
Congress;  that  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
was  established  in  1945;  that  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  was  established 
in  1945;  and  that  the  only  new  organ- 
ization to  finance  foreign  production  is 
the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
established  in  1955. 

6SANDIOSX    INTERNATIONAL     SOCIALIST    SCHEME 

The  pincers  movement,  including 
the  five  methods  of  disbursing  the 
wealth  and  markets  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world,  is  of  course,  an 
important  part  of  the  grandiose,  inter- 
national Socialist  scheme  again  to  make 
the  economic  system  of  this  Nation  a 
part  of  the  nations  of  old  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  again  to  join  us  to  the  intermi- 
nable trade  wars  of  old  Europe. 

SENATE  BEPORT  NO.  1 627 SENATE  DOCUMENT 

NO.  83 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
committee  I  directed  the  preparation  of 
Senate  Report  No.  1627  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress, and  I  personally  delivered  it  to  the 
President  in  July  of  1954;  also  Senate 
Docmnent  No.  83  of  the  84th  Congress,  in 
1955. 

WESTERN    HEMISPHERE    SELF-StrmciENT 

In  both  of  these  reports  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Committee  was  definite  in 
its  recommendation  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  could  be  made  self-sufll- 
cient  in  the  production  of  everything  we 
need  for  war  or  peace,  and  said  that  it 
can  be  defended  from  North  America. 

Since  the  reports  were  made  available, 
no  one  has  believed  that  we  had  to  get 
anything  across  a  major  ocean,  for 
either  waf  or  i)eace. 

No  one  has  denied  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  be  defended  from  North 
America. 

TRAVELED  14,000  MILES  IN  RITSSIA 

In  1955, 1  spent  2»/2  months  behind  the 
so-called  Iron  Cmtain.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Churchill  invented 
that  catch  phrase  in  his  Missouri  speech, 
during  the  Tnunan  administration.  I 
traveled  14,000  miles  in  Russia,  inspect- 
ing their  industries,  powerplants,  and 
raw-material  areas. 

RX7SSIA      SELF-SUmCIENT — NO      EFTECTIVE      RE- 
VOLT— ^ALL  POWER  IN  RiraSIA 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  said  that 
first.  Russia  would  soon  be  self-sufficient 
in  the  production  of  everything  she  needs 
for  war  or  peace;  second,  there  would 
be  no  successful  revolt;  and,  third,  all 
of  the  military  power  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  had  moved  to  Russia;  no 
military  power  was  left  in  Europe,  since 
the  colonial  system  was  as  dead  as  Julius 


Caesar  and  the  airplane  dominated  tfie 
British  Fleet. 

MUST     MAKE     THE     AMERICAN      SYSTEM     WCCLK 

I  further  said  that  if  those  three  things 
were  true — and  I  believed  them  to  be 
true — then  it  was  up  to  us  to  make  the 
American  ssrstem  work;  and  that  it  comld 
not  be  done  through  a  division  of  4ur 
wealth  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

ABCERICA    LIVINO   ON    A    WAR    ECONOMT 

I  also  said  that  the  American  system 
was  being  destroyed  through  a  division 
of  om:  markets  and  taxpayers'  moi  ey 
through  Europe  and  Asia — worldwide  f o- 
ciallsm  In  its  worst  form — and  tllat 
America  was  living  on  a  war  econoiiy, 
a  very  dangerous  and  superficial  positi  )n. 
The  "pincers"  movement  includes  |lie 
free  imports,  which  are  destroying  Am  ;r- 
ican  industry,  American  jobs,  and  Am  ;r- 
ican  investments, 

ADMINISTRATION  SHOCKED  a  TEARS  LATER 

Suddenly,  last  fall — 1957 — exactly  2 
years  later,  all  America  woke  one  moi  n- 
ing  with  the  discovery  that  what  I  siid 
in  1955  was  correct — that  Russia  \ras 
self-sufficient;  that  no  successful  revolt 
was  in  prospect;  and  that  Russia  lad 
complete  charge  of  the  Eastern  Heiii-. 
sphere,  as  far  as  war  power  was  om- 
cemed. 

X7NITED    STATES    ONLY    NATION     IN     WORLD       lOT 
PROTECTED 

We  are  the  only  Nation  In  the  w(S-ld 
that  does  not  protect  its  workingmdn's 
jobs  and  investors'  money.  Other  na- 
tions use  tariffs,  quotas,  import  perm  its, 
exchange  permits,  and  manipulation  of 
the  value  of  their  money  in  terms  of  he 
dollar,  to  prevent  imports  of  the  go)ds 
they  produce. 

DIVISION    OF    AMERICAN    MARKETS    AND    MO:  lET 
TJNCONSTmjTlONAL 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  division  of 
our  markets  and  our  taxpayers'  money 
with  the  nations  of  the  world  is  imc  in- 
stitutional; however,  even  if  it  were  o  in- 
stitutional, it  is  bad  practice ;  and  <  >ur 
people  cannot  stand  it.  Today,  mi  ,ny 
of  them  are  unemployed  and  broke. 

POOR  StTBSTITUTE  FOR  SOUND  ECONOMT 

The  proposed  increase  in  war  exper  di- 
tiures  and  continued  foreign  aid  are  p  xir 
substitutes  for  a  sound  economy,  wlen 
that  economy  can  be  based  upon  he 
Constitution,  article  I,  section  8,  vilth 
the  American  workingmen  and  invest  ors 
able  to  compete  for  the  American  m  ur- 
ket  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis. 

RETURN    TO    CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVIRNMEK  T 

All  Congress  has  to  do  this  yeai  is 
transfer  the  fimds  from  obsolete  uses  to 
the  required  equipment,  and  lower  the 
personal  income  taxes  and  the  natic 
debt. 

The  free  imports  legislation  expire^ 
June  of  this  year.  Then  the  powerj 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  the  competii 
foreign  nations  to  divide  the  American 
markets  between  them  retvums  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Ci 
gress;  and  then  it  will  be  able  to  regul 
our  foreign  imports  on  the  basis  of 
and  reasonable  competition,  and 
American  workingmen  and  investors 
be  back  in  business. 

The  American  taxpayers  and  workiiig- 
men  and  investors  have  financed  tteir 


own  downfall,  through  their  own  Con 
gress. 

The  "pincers"  are  closing.    A 

to  the  American  system — the  Copstitu 
tion — is  the  first  fundamental. 

The  continued  pressure  to  increiise  the 
debt  limit,  the  extension  of  the  free  im- 
ports legislation,  and  more  billions  to 
Europe  is  the  cumulative  retoilt  of  the 
factors  I  have  described;  and  |  shall 
vote  against  all  of  them,  as  I  have  in  the 
past. 

Do  not  raise  the  national  debt- -lower 
it. 

Do  not  extend  the  f ree-lmporti  i  legis- 
lation. I 

Do  not  send  more  billions  to  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Do  not  raise  the  personal  incomi  s  tnT 
lower  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  4^111  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  ma? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  am  happy  tb  srield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampslilre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  commQnd  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  vefy  able 
exposition  of  some  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  question  which  is  before 
the  Senate  today.  Ordinarily,  I]  would 
be  reluctant  to  say  anything  ab<)ut  the 
debt  limit  problem,  because  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  distinguished  Senators, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  have  deliberated  caiefuDy  on 
this  matter  In  the  Finance  Committee. 
However,  I  should  like  to  ask  thSsena- 
tor  a  couple  of  questions,  if  he  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  permit  me.  Lasting  aaide  for 
the  moment  the  question  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  ably  raised,  as  zo  whether 
the  debt  limit  needs  to  be  raisedi  at  all. 
does  the  Senator,  from  the  e'-ridei  ice  be- 
fore his  committee,  feel  that,  if  \i  must 
be  raised,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
week? 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  answer  to  ijhe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  no;  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  the  debt  limit  dbes  not 
have  to  be  raised  at  all  and  cc  rtaimy  not 
this  week.  If  I  were  convinced,  however, 
that  it  should  be  raised,  I  wou^d  offer 
no  objection  to  raising  the  debt  limit 
now.  I 

We  have  continually  wasted  it  least 
$15  billion  annually  because  of  pliins  for 
the  surface  defense  of  Europe.  T^e  have 
our  fieet  in  European  waten;  no^.  We 
have  troops  in  73  nations,  who  would 
be  either  dead  or  on  their  way  to  the  salt 
mines  if  another  war  started,  simply 
because  the  next  war  will  be  fought  un- 
der the  sea  and  in  the  air,  with  super- 
sonic airplanes,  and  missiles  which  will 
later  take  their  place.  No  naibion  is 
going  to  fight  with  foot  soldieri 

Any  plans  for  the  defense  of  jEurope 
and  Asia,  including  foot  soldiers  api  sur- 
face shifts  not  hunting  submarines  nesir 
our  shores  under  the  protection  of  the 
Air  Force  will  be  wiped  out  \/ithln  min- 
utes if  in  the  way — and  ignoied  and  left 
to  starve,  as  MacArthur  used  to 
Japanese  on  fortified  islands 
Southwest  Pacific  during  Wcrld 

So  instead  of  raising  the  d(ibt 

us  transfer  $5  or  $6  billion,  or  wi 

It  may  require  to  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate production  of  missiles  and  addi- 
tional B-52's  as  the  Senator^  from 
Nevada  has  suggested  on  many  occasions. 


it  this 
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rxnam  fsom  oaaoucTB  vsam 
Let  us  transfer  the  money  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  weapons  we  shall  use  in 
the  next  war.  Let  us  bring  our  foot  sol- 
diers home  from  the  73  foreign  nations. 
Let  us  qtiit  manufacturing  siirface  ships 
which  will  hare  to  be  jimked.  Let  us  use 
half  of  the  money,  along  with  one-half 
of  the  money  spent  on  foreign  aid,  which 
amoimts  to  about  $6  or  $7  billion  a  year, 
in  the  missile  and  airplane  field.  We 
Shall  have  to  use  B-52's  imtil  missiles 
take  the  place  of  the  long-range  bomb- 
ers, by  utilizing  the  remaining  $8  billion 
to  lower  the  national  debt,  instead  of 
raising  the  debt  limit.  Then  let  us  lower 
Income  taxes,  through  which  everybody 
in  the  United  States  Is  being  bled  white. 
I  have  predicted  before— and  men- 
tioned it  during  Lincoln's  birthday  week 
in  my  home  State — that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  will  rise  against  excessive 
taxes.  They  win  really  find  out  what 
Congress  is  doing,  and  simply  go  on  a 
taxpayer's  strike. 

TBS  PIMCSa  KOVSMSMT 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  the 
five-part  pincer  movement  is  never  pre- 
sented to  Congress  all  at  one  time.  Such 
proposals  are  presented  one  at  a  time. 
First,  the  proposal  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
Is  presented,  which  means  further  infla- 
tion. Then  the  bill  for  the  extension  al 
free  imports  is  presented,  which  means 
imported  unemplojrment.  Then  the  bill 
for  foreign  aid — free  dollars  for  Eu- 
rope— is  presented.  Then  there  will 
come  before  Congress,  one  at  a  time,  each 
one  of  the  organizations  set  up  by  Con- 
gress, which  I  have  already  named,  seek- 
ing to  get  authority  to  lend  more  money 
to  foreign  nations  and  to  have  American 
corporations  establish  mines  and  pro- 
duction plants  in  foreign  nations,  which 
will  export  materials  to  America  free  of 
duty. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  ftom 
New  Hampshire  that  the  objective  Is  a 
world  government,  with  free  trade,  free 
Immigration,  and  an  average  standard 
of  living  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  which  will  mean  that  there  will 
be  nowhere  for  America  to  go  but  down. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  did  not  make  my  question  quite 
clear,  and  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  speak  for  a  mcunent  or  two,  without 
his  losing  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  with 
all  due  regard  to  the  very  able  sugges- 
tions the  Senator  has  made  about  our 
overall  permanent  policy,  was  to  pin- 
point the  question  we  have  before  us  this 
very  af  temo<ui. 

I  am  a  UtUe  disturbed.  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say  that  if  it  were  thought 
necessary  ultimately  to  increase  the  debt 
limit,  we  might  as  well  do  it  today.  I 
Wish  to  suggest,  for  the  Senator's  con- 
sideration, with  all  due  respect  to  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senators  on  the 
committee,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  tim- 
ing of  this  action  is  very  bad  for  the 
country.  Tlie  bCl  raising  the  debt  limit 
has  passed  the  other  body  of  Congress. 
Until  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  on^  a  few  boon, 
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If  the  emergency  arose  and  It  became 
necessary,  to  complete  passage  of  the 
bUl  and  send  It  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  consider  the  timing  of  the 
bill.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, which  I  understand  clearly  the 
distingidshed  Senator  from  Nevada  does 
not  admit,  and  I  respect  his  viewpoint, 
that  we  are  approaching  a  time  whoi 
some  increase  in  the  debt  limit  will  be 
necessary.  In  order  to  give  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  sufficient  elbow 
room  to  do  business,  why  must  we  make 
It  practically  the  flrst  official  act  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  this  session  of 
Congress  in  1958?  We  have  not  yet  even 
passed  a  bill  to  raise  the  postal  rates.  In 
order  to  take  care  of  the  deficit  in  the 
Post  Office  Department.  I  think  It  Is 
safe  to  say  we  have  not  performed  one 
single  act  or  passed  a  single  bill  which 
has  as  Its  objective  the  cutting  down  and 
restricting  the  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment, when,  from  the  flscal  standpoint, 
we  are  skating  on  such  thin  ice. 

From  a  reading  of  the  hearings,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Mr.  Bnmdage, 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  indicated 
that  the  critical  time  when  we  might  be 
in  difficulty  would  come  between  Febru- 
ary 15  and  March  15  of  next  year.  Per- 
haps that  time  may  come  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  the  psychological  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion  as 
almost  the  flrst  official  act  in  this  session 
will,  to  my  mind,  be  extremely  bad  upon 
the  public  confldence  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple, who  know  that  the  time  has  come 
when  In  handling  questions  dealing  with 
our  fiscal  solvency  we  must  proceed  very 
carefully. 

What  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  is  this:  Admitting  the  truth 
of  all  the  Senator  has  said — or  at  least 
making  the  statement  that  I  am  fully 
appreciaUve  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  things  that  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  debt  and  to  take  care  of  the 
longtime  viewpoint — would  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  me  that  if  the  Senate 
should  pass  a  bill  increasing  the  debt 
limit  today  that  action  would  have  al- 
most a  disastrous  impact  upon  the  coun- 
try? 

I  feel  compiled  to  move  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  committee,  simply  because 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Senate  pass  a 
bUl  cutting  expenditures  before  it  sends 
word  out  to  the  country,  "We  are  raising 
the  debt  limit." 

Mr.  BiALONE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  it  is  not 
likely  we  will  pass  any  bill  cutting  for- 
eign expenditures. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BCALONE.  I  shall  be  hamiy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nortti  Dakota 
as  soon  as  I  finish  answering  the  ques- 
Uoa  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Inflation  started  In  1933,  when  we 
went  off  the  gold  standard.  We  followed 
the  English  enunple,  as  usual  in  most  <a 
our  major  moves.  Since  that  time  we 
have  lowered  effective  wages,  through 
the  lowered  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.    Congress  has  continually  low- 


ered the  purchasing  power  of  insurance 
and  pensions. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  my  distingulrfjed 
friend,  the  Senator  frwn  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  I  am  against  raising  the  debt 
limit  today,  tcnnorrow,  in  6  months,  or 
in  a  year  from  now.  We  need  to  maka 
the  American  system  woi^. 

We  cannot  make  the  American  sys- 
tem work  by  a  division  of  our  markets 
and  taxpayers  money  with  an  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Congress 
passed  an  act  in  1934  which  resulted  in 
having  36  competitive  nations,  sitting  at 
Geneva,  dividing  our  nmtkets  among 
them. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  vote  with  the  Sena- 
tor if  the  Senator  wlU  move  to  recommit 
the  bin  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  wfil  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
distingxilshed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [IiCr.  Cotton]  a  question,  without 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Maloni] 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFTICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Blr.  LANQER.  I  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  not  true  that  the  maU  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  receiv- 
ing Is  much  like  the  maU  I  receive.  I 
have  received  scores  and  scores  of  let- 
ters from  people  who  have  asked.  "Why 
has  the  Congress  not  adopted  some  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  woiild  save  between 
$5  biUion  and  $6  UUion?"  That  is  what 
they  ask  in  their  letters,  yet  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  considering  raising  the 
debt  Umit  although  we  have  not  adopted 
the  Hoovtf  C(»nmissi(»i'8  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  will  vote  for  his  motion  to  recommit 
thebiU. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-> 
shire  if  his  mail  is  not  much  like  mine, 
with  reference  to  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  true  with  re- 
spect to  my  mail,  also,  and  I  venture  to 
guess  that  it  Is  true  with  respect  to  the 
mail  of  every  other  Senator. 

I  think  the  Senator  wiU  agree  with  me 
that  I  am  emphasizing  a  point  which  is 
very  important  at  the  present  time, 
which  relates  to  the  psychological  effect 
on  the  people  of  this  country.  It  may 
wen  be  that  if  we  adopted  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, next  week  the  effects  of  those 
measures  might  not  make  themselves 
evident,  and  might  ixot  become  evident 
for  many  months,  or  perhaps  for  another 
flscal  year.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  if  we 
increase  postal  rates  this  w^k.  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  postal  deficit,  such 
action  wiU  not  have  its  effect  in  time. 
It  may  weU  be  that  if  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  wer« 
acted  upon  immediately  even  before  the 
end  of  the  year  perhaps  we  would  have 
to  give  the  Treasury  some  eUx)w  roam. 
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liy  feeling,  however,  is  that  this  is  a 
bad  time  to  act  on  such  a  proposal  as 
that  now  pending.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  will  agree  with  me 
that  word  should  not  go  out  to  the  people 
of  the  coimtry  today  that  we  are  raising 
the  debt  limit,  when  we  have  under  con- 
sideration all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  as  exemplified 
by  bills  on  the  calendar  and  in  the  com- 
mittees, and  when  there  are  variotis 
other  things  we  have  been  talking  about 
doing,  which  we  hope  to  do  to  conserve 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Nation. 

We  should  not  permit  the  word  to  go 
out  today  that  the  first  thing  the  Senate 
did,  and  the  first  thing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  did,  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, was  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  We 
eannot  explain  to  the  general  public  all 
the  elements  Involved.  If  that  word 
goes  out,  it  will  have  a  disastrous  impact. 
We  should  not  permit  that  to  happen 
unless  it  Is  vitally  necessary. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  to  page  2  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  I  read  the 
English  language  correctly,  did  not  indi- 
cate the  need  was  immediate,  so  far  as 
the  Government's  being  able  to  satisfy  its 
necessary  obligations  was  concerned. 
The  Secretary  said  he  wanted  this  action 
taken  now,  to  make  it  easier  to  finance 
the  debt. 

I  repeat  that  on  pages  423  and  424  of 
the  hearings  it  is  shown  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said,  in 
effect,  that  so  far  as  a  pressing  need  was 
concerned,  the  pressing  need  would  not 
come,  in  his  opinion,  imtil  early  next 
year.  It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  fi- 
nancing operations  would  be  easier  for 
the  Treasury  if  we  give  them  today  what 
they  ask.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing the  lid  off,  if  we  send  the  word 
downtown,  "Oh.  yes;  Congress  is  willing 
to  raise  the  debt  ceiling." 

The  effect  upon  the  people  of  the 
country  and  upon  their  confidence  in 
us,  in  their  Government,  and  in  what  we 
Intend  to  do— whether  we  have  the  te- 
nacity and  courage  to  do  something — ^I 
think  would  be  disastrous. 

The  bill  can  be  called  out  of  the  com- 
mittee any  day,  any  week,  for  the  next 
3  or  4  months,  if  need  requires  it. 

I  hope  my  words  will  not  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  a  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  committee,  when  I  say  I  desire  to 
make  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  do  not  contend  it  Is  not  going 
to  be  necessary  to  take  the  action  which 
Is  requested.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  such  distinguished  Sena- 
tors as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Martin]  and  the  other  able 
Senators  who  have  gone  into  this  matter 
year  after  year,  while  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
However,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing else  first.  We  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  before 
this  week  is  past  we  shall  have  a  chance 
to  vote  upon  whether  we  are  going  to 
take  some  action  with  regard  to  the 
deficit  of  the  Post  OflBce  Department. 
There  are  other  things- we  can  do.    If, 
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after  that  time,  it  were  found  necessary 
to  Increase  the  debt  limit  temporarily, 
I  think  the  people  of  the  coimtry  would 
receive  that  information  with  muci  bet- 
ter grace,  and  it  would  not  shakelthehr 
confidence  in  us. 

Mr.  LANOER.  I  thank  the  (fstin- 
giUshed  Senator  from  New  HampBhire. 
I  hope  he  will  make  a  request  for  ^  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  his  motion  to  recdmmit 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  thank  the  Senat  3r. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  N  !vada 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dojsthe 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.MALONE.  I  am  happy  to  yle  d. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  PennsylvaniaJ  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  S^iator 
from  New  Hampshire.  T 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
is  much  like  a  corporation  or  an! indi- 
vidual when  it  comes  to  the  matier  of 
credit.  The  rasing  of  the  debt  ceiling 
at  the  present  time  will  make  it  pSsible 
for  the  United  States  Government  to 
have  a  very  much  more  favorable  market 
reaction  when  the  Government  goefc  into 
the  market  for  additional  funds. Tit  is 
necessary  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  do  some  financing  Prac- 
tically every  week.  That  is  one  qf  the 
reasons  for  consideration  of  the  ^ill  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  bill  shfU  be 
enacted,  the  Government  will  hive  a 
greater  advantage  when  it  goes  in  o  the 
market. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  t<i  say. 
Mr,  President,  that  I  have  listened  to  all 
the  arguments  of  the  Chairman  cf  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
his  arguments  sound  very  good,  however 
they  always  need  more  taxpayers' 
money. 

It  has  been  testified— Mr.  Hum  )hrey 
so  stated  in  his  testimony,  imde  r  my 
cross  examination,  when  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  started  its  lear- 
ings  last  fall,  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  the  Nation,  as  di(  Mr. 
Martin— that  the  1948  doUar  is  wo]  th  in 
present  day  purchasing  power  47  ^ents. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  doiar  is 
worth  about  33  cents,  or  about  one^third 
of  what  it  was  worth  in  1934. 

The  confidence  of  the  American 
pie  is  already  shaken.  There  is  no  liies- 
tion  In  my  mind  that  when  we  lowered 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to 
33  cents,  the  "smart"  financing  wak  de- 
signed to  make  wages  buy  lessTand 
finally  to  clamp  them  at  that  level 

The  insurance  upon  which  a  mai  has 
been  paying  for  10  or  15  years,  In^rder 
to  send  a  boy  or  gu-1  to  school.  It  to 
leave  an  inheritance  is  worth  a  third  of 
what  it  was  in  1934  or  less  than  on»-half 
of  what  it  was  in  1948.  I 

The  banks  and  insurance  complnles 
do  not  promise  to  return  purchising 
power.  They  promise  only  to  return  the 
dollar.  So  there  is  no  end  to  inflation, 
so  long  as  we  raise  the  debt  limiti  and 
print  more  money.  Mr.  Martin,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  ijider 

cross  examination  by  me  before  theTom- 
mittee,  as  appears  in  part  in  of  the  bub- 
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lished  testimony  printed  by  t|ie  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  stated  thut  he  h^^ 
the  authority  to  print  the  amount  of 
money  which  in  his  Judgment  industry 
would  need  from  1  to  2  years  ahead, 
whether  it  be  $1  billion,  or  $3 1  billion,  if 
he  thought  industry  might  nera  It.  He 
could  also  reduce  it.  I 

There  is  no  question  of  his  laufhority 
to  raise  or  lower  the  discount  rate,  which 
to  a  large  extent  controls  investment. 
There  is  no  question  of  his  authority  to 
fix  stock-exchange  marginsjEe  can 
lower  them  or  raise  them,  op  has  re- 
cently lowered  them.  He  can  imake  the 
required  margin  two  percent  <ir  98  per- 
cent. He  largely  controls  thfe  amount 
of  stock  sold  on  the  stock  exchange. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  my  good 
friends  from  New  Hampshtire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  from  Pennsylvania  [|Mr.  Mar- 
tini, and  from  North  Dakpta  [Mr. 
Lancer],  for  entering  into  this  debate. 
It  involves  one  of  the  most  taiportant 
questions  before  the  American  people 
today.  T 

The  problem  Is  to  stop  the  pincers 
movement  which  threatens  tt  destroy 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  act  after  they  learn  Ifhe  entire 
plan,  as  I  have  outlined  it  in  my  brief 
discussion  today,  including  free  Imports 
and  the  sending  to  Europe  of  biUions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  monefr  to  build 
up  dollar  balances  and  to  bu^d  plants 
to  use  the  cheap  labor  and  send  the 
goods  to  this  Nation.  Mr.  Dulles  states 
that  such  aid  must  be  permanent.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  stated  or*  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  1948  that  If  the  so- 
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called    Marshall    plan    passedi 
would  become  permanent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presldetit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  may  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  motion  tjo  recom- 
mit the  bill  without  his  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chah:  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  T 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presldedt,  I  move 
that  House  biU  9955,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  pikblic  debt 
limit,  be  recommitted  to  the  dDmmlttce 
on  Finance.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICIR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  inoUon  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Cotton].  | 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  thaf  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The      PRESIDINO      OPPICiR.     The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ] 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  ti  call  the 
roll.  1 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Prudent,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  tOie  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tai- 
MADGE  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered.  T 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Prelsident.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
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Having  listened  to  the  colloquy  between 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  OottoiiI 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ma- 
LONx],  I  should  like  to  state  an  opposing 
point  of  view. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  proposed  action 
in  raising  the  debt  limit  should  have 
been  taken  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  Pall- 
ium to  raise  the  debt  limit  last  year  had 
serious  consequences  on  our  national- 
defense  program.  The  timing  now  li 
good,  not  bad.  The  psychological  impact 
of  voting  in  support  of  the  committee 
recommendation  today  will  be  good,  not 
only  throughout  the  United  States,  but 
also  throughout  the  entire  Free  WorkL 
By  raishig  the  debt  limit.  Congress  will 
show  that  it  Is  prepared  at  least  tem- 
porarily to  eliminate  an  obsolete  sur- 
vival of  a  discredited  economic  theory. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  make  four 
points.  My  first  point  is  that  the  re- 
port of  the  committee — a  committee 
beaded  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btro] — ^makes 

it  clear  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt 
that  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
is  l}adly  needed  now  in  order  to  give 
our  Government  the  flexibility  it  needs 
to  finance  the  vast  enterprises  which 
it  supervises,  In  particular  In  the 
defense  of  our  country  against  the  Rus- 
sian threat.  That  is  the  opinion  not 
only  of  so  conservative  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd]— to  whose  abilities  I 
am  glad  to  pay  tribute — but  of  practi- 
cally every  reponsible  financier  in  the 
country. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
fixing  a  debt  limit  is  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple. I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  we  will  abolish  It  as  the  obsolete 
survival  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago. 

If  the  debt  limit  is  set  too  high,  it  is 
irrelevant  so  far  as  action  by  Congress 
is  concerned.  If  it  is  set  at  a  point 
where  it  takes  effect,  the  executive 
branch  is  faced  with  this  dilemma:  It 
must  either  refuse  to  carry  out  programs 
which  Congress  has  authorized,  appro- 
priated for,  and  intended  to  be  carried 
out,  or  it  must  delay  the  payment  of 
debts  which  the  Government  has  con- 
tracted. Both  of  those  things  happened 
last  f  aU. 

The  debt  limit  reduces  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  move  quickly  in.  the 
event  of  a  military  crisis,  recession,  or 
other  circumstances  which  may  require 
a  speedup  in  spending.  It  is  a  self-im- 
posed hobble  by  which  the  Government, 
having  decided  on  a  course  of  action, 
restrains  itself  from  doing  what  It  has 
set  out  to  do.  This  point  of  view  was 
never  expressed  better  than  it  was  on 
February  10.  1958,  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
ncxnic  Committee  by  Ralph  J.  Watkins, 
Director  of  Economic  Studies.  Brookings 
Institution,  certainly  no  lef  twing  organi- 
zation, when  Mr.  Watkins  said: 

Par«nthflticaUy.  one  wonders  how  long  It 
wUl  be,  reoeMlon  or  no  recesBlon,  before  the 
executive  branch  of  the  CkiTemment  wUl 
Bummon  the  courage  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  and  fight  strenuously  for  the  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  arbitrary  debt  celling  that 
BO  111  serves  the  Nation  at  any  time  and  all 
the  more  so  In  a  time  of  such  grave  pert! 
to  our  very  survlvaL 


Mr.  Presldoit.  I  ask  xmanimous  eon- 
sent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
somewhat  longer  excerpts  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Watkins  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid, 
as  follows: 

ExcnPTS  Pbou  TavmcoKT  or  Ralph  J.  Wat- 
kins.    DnucToa     or     Ecowoioc     Stijou», 

BBOOKXirGS  IMSTXTU'IION,  BKrOKX  THZ  JODTT 
ECONOIOC   ComOTTB.   FOBUAST    10,    1958 

I  would  lay  the  groundwork  now  for  • 
prompt  requeet  to  the  Congress  for  repeal 
oX  the  debt  celUng,  to  provide  room  for  fl'scal 
maneuver  and  to  allay  any  Ungering  doubts 
as  to  the  degree  of  resolution  In  countering 
recessioii. 

Parenthetically,  one  wonders  how  long  It 
wUl  be,  recession  or  no  recession,  before  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  wUl 
summon  the  courage  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  and  fight  strenuously  for  the  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  arbitrary  debt  c^'llt^g 
that  so  111  serves  the  Nation  at  any  time 
and  aU  the  more  so  In  a  time  of  such  grave 
perU  to  our  very  survival.  The  debt  celling 
In  the  past  may  have  reflected  primarily  a 
lack  Of  confidence  in  the  fiscal  soimdness  of 
the  executive  branch,  but  It  seems  clear 
that  Its  continuance  over  the  years  reflects 
even  more  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Ck)n- 
gress  by  the  Congress — the  fear  that  It  may 
be  tempted  to  spend  more  than  should  be 
spent.  The  desire  for  economy  Is  commend- 
able, but  It  Is  false  economy  and  shameful 
as  weU  to  put  hobbles  on  a  great  nation. 
Moreover,  a  debt  ceUlng  that  has  fluctuated 
over  the  jiest  four  decades  between  Sll^ 
billion  and  $300  billion  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  ultimate  significance.  There  must 
be  a  more  intelligent  way  to  achieve  fiscal 
soundness. 

Nor  can  business  Investment  decisions  be 
blamed  for  the  crisis  of  confidence  which 
shook  American  society  last  falL  That  crisis 
may  weU  have  been  precipitated  by  the  cut- 
backs and  stretch-outs  in  military  procure- 
ment starting  in  the  summer.  The;  affected 
a  wide  range  of  Industry  aU  across  the  coun- 
try and.  added  to  the  lmpcK;t  of  evidence  of 
slow  payment  of  bills  by  Government,  could 
hardly  faU  to  Influence  business  confidence 
adversely.  The  real  culprit,  given  our  de- 
fense needs,  may  have  been  the  arbitrary 
debt  celling. 

With  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  It  is  easy 
to  add  that  courageous  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  lift  the  debt  celling  would 
have  been  far  preferable  to  the  shock  of  de- 
fense cutbacks  and  stretch-outs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Watkins  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  three  other  dis- 
tinguished economists.  Roy  Blough  of 
Columbia  University,  Lester  V.  Chandler 
of  Princeton,  and  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  point  is  that 
the  debt  limit  had  severely  detrimental 
effects  last  fall. 

Military  cutbacks  and  stretchouts 
last  fall  were  necessary  in  order  not  to 
exceed  the  debt  ceiling.  In  addition,  the 
Treasury  Department  had  to  execute 
some  unusual  transactions,  through 
FNMA  and  otherwise,  which  resulted  in 
borrowing  at  higher  rates  than  would 
have  been  necessary  with  normal  bor- 
rowing. 

On  May  22,  1957.  Secretary  Wilson 
Issued  an  order  withholding  $500  millioQ 
from  1957  funds  appropriated  for  major 
procurement  and  production,  research 
and  development,  and  mihtary  con- 
struction. 


The  $500  million  was  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: $100  million  to  the  Army;  $150 
million  to  the  Navy;  and  $350  million 
to  the  Air  Force. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  In  May  and  June 
1957,  the  Department  of  Defense  ofBcials 
xn&de  clear  that  the  debt  ceiling  was  the 
reason  for  the  cutback. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  that  testimony, 
as  well  as  some  excerpts  from  newspaper 
accounts  of  defease  cutbacks  last  fall, 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

SXCKBPTS   PaOM    TBX   TaBTnCOHT 

W.  J.  McNkzz.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Congress  acts  on  the  new  obUgattonal 
authority  and  considers  the  expenditures  but 
takes  no  formal  action  on  them  as  such.  In 
the  executive  branch,  they  ^ave  the  problem 
of  financing.     We  have  a  debt  celling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  McNKzL.  We  have  been  informed  that, 
considering  the  anticipated  revenues  of  the 
Oovemment.  and  the  statutory  debt  limit, 
expendltiires  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  not  substantlaUy  exceed  the  budget 
estimate  of  $38  bUlion  dxirlng  the  coming 
year.  The  current  monthly  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, however,  is  now  running  considerably 
above  the  annual  rate  of  $38  blUlon.  •  •  • 
Secretary  Wilson  has  asked  that  you  be  in- 
formed that  steps  are  being  taken  which 
should  bring  defense  expenditures  into  line 
with  the  President's  budget  submission,  for 
fiscal  year  1958. 

•  •  •  s  s 
Senator  Stmikgton.  Does  this  memoran- 
dum delay  the  ordering  of  needed  equipment, 
and  conflict  with  the  previous  statement  of 
the  requirements  presented  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  McNdi..  I  do  not  like  to  hesitate  on  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Does  It  delay  the 
ordering  of  equipment?  Yes.  Needed  equip- 
ment? Undoubtedly  there  wm  be  some 
needed  equipment  among  the  total. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Senator  Stmincton.  Is  It  true  that  prior  to 

the  Issuance  of  the  May  22d  memorandum, 
the  production  schedules  had  been  adjusted 
downward  for  the  Air  Force  in  8-62*8.  KO- 
135's,  three  of  our  most  modem  fighters. 
C-133's.  and  several  at  our  mtn^itai^;  \t  that 
correct? 

MaJ.  Gen.  L.  P.  Qnarrr,  Assistant  for  Pro- 
duction Programing,  Air  Force.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. Senator  Sthincton. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Stmhtctom-.  Were  fiscal  considera- 
tions Involved  In  these  decisions  for  reduc- 
tion, or  did  the  Air  Force  commanders  find 
that  they  did  not  need  these  modern  weapons 
systems  in  such  quantity  so  soon? 

General  Asxivsio.  I  am  Oeneral  A««»««ii> 
Comptroller,  and  I  would  say  that  the  flacal 
decisions  were  a  governing  Influence  Is  the 
adjustmeut,  sir. 

Senator  Stmzngtok.  Does  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  after  the  Congress  has  expressed 
its  decision  abotit  the  money,  based  on  the 
program  presented,  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  the  authority  to  arbltrarUy  al- 
ter the  program? 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  A. 
Quaauu.  lly  luiderstandlng  of  it  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  have  not  only 
legal  authority  but  It  has  the  obligation  Im- 
posed on  it  in  respect  to  the  debt  limit  of 
the  Government,  and  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditTires  threaten  the  debt  limit,  then  I 
think  It  does  have  a  soUd  authority  to  con- 
trol it. 
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Newspaper  accoiints  throughout  the  fall, 
even  after  the  launching  of  sputnik  by  the 
Rxisslans,  told  of  staretchouts  and  cutbacks 
in  the  most  critical  defense  programs,  in- 
cluding research  and  missile  development 
and  production.  These  resulted  from  the 
$38  billion  celling  on  expenditures,  which 
was  in  turn  related  to  the  debt  celling. 

Examples: 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  Octo- 
ber 16:  "A  high  Government  source  said  last 
night  that  top  ofBcials  still  believe  the  pres- 
ent program  vls-a-vls  Russia  is  soxind  and 
poiirlng  additional  major  siuns  in  it  would 
be  unnecesssu^  and  unwise.  This  present 
administration  stand  has  been  taken  in  face 
of  Congressional  demands  for  an  accelerated 
program,  and  imiofflclal  Pentagon  confirma- 
tion that  long-range  ballistic  programs  ac- 
tually have  been  cut  back  under  the  admin- 
istration economy  program." 

Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  Octo- 
ber 17:  "Hard-pressed  Treasury  aides  are 
pulling  rabbits  from  their  hats  and  have  sev- 
eral more  In  reserve  to  help  them  stay  in- 
side the  $275  billion  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt.  •  •  •  Nobody  •  •  •  will  say  so.  but 
military  contractors  report  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  Is  paying  its  bills  more  slowly.  This 
alleged  foot-dragging  is  one  way  of  conserv- 
ing cash." 

Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  Octo- 
ber 20:  "Pentagon  spokesmen  acknowledged 
yesterday  that  an  August  17  order  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson,  which 
Just  came  to  light,  will  reduce  current  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  by  at  least  $170  million,  or  a 
minimvun  of  10  percent." 

New  York  limes,  November  7:  "Defense 
cutbacks  resulting  in  the  cancellation  or 
stretchout  of  about  2,000  contracts  to  uni- 
Tersltles  and  colleges  are  causing  havoc  in 
basic  research  related  to  weapons  of  the  mis- 
sile age." 

New  York  Times,  November  8:  "Lay-offs 
resulting  from  defense  cutbacks  are 'begin- 
ning to  affect  teams  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists assembled  at  great  expense  for  basic 
research  on  the  weapons  of  tomorrow." 

President  Eisenhower,  in  his  October  30 
press  conference,  acknowledged  that  the  debt 
ceiling  was  the  root  of  the  problem.  He  said: 
"McElroy  •  •  •  has  been  authorized  already, 
and  I  think  has  announced,  that  there  will 
be  greater  expenditures.  Now,  this  touches 
a  very  sensitive  point,  because  you  know  the 
last  Congress  did  not  authorize  us  even  a 
temporary  rise  in  the  debt  rate.  •  •  •  So 
the — ^he  was  supposed  to  keep  within  a  par- 
ticular figure  for  his  expendltiire  for  the 
year." 

(Note. — The  President  did  not  ask  the 
Congress  in  1957  to  increase  the  debt  limit.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator who  took  the  lead  in  making  clear 
at  those  hearings  the  adverse  effects 
which  the  debt  ceiling  was  having  on  our 
xiatlonal  defense  was  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  whom  I  commend  for  the 
great  public  service  which  he  rendered 
on  that  occasion. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  the  pending 
bill  makes  It  possible  that  the  same 
trouble  will  occur  this  fall,  and  virtually 
certain  that  it  will  occur  in  the  fall  of 
1959.  unless  Congress  acts  again. 

Presumably  the  $5  billion  increase  will 
be  sufQcient  to  tide  us  over  imtil  June 
30,  1959;  but  virtually  every  competent 
observer  and  analyst  has  said  that  the 
President's  revenue  estimates  are  opti- 
mistic, and  if  the  recession  should  deepen, 
and  if  we  should  decide  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  military  speedup  and  the  kind 
of  domestic  public  works  prc^ram  which. 
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in  my  judgment,  will  become  essentiil.  $5 
biUion  will  not  be  sufficient. 

In  any  case,  since  the  increase  iii  the 
bill  is  temporary  and  will  expire  on  aune 
30,  1959,  we  are  almost  certain  to  be 
in  trouble  in  the  fall  of  1959,  bemuse 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  create  by! that 
time  a  surplus  sufficient  to  offset  thi  rise 
in  the  debt  limit  which  is  immediately 
necessary  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  i^any 
Senators  think  in  their  hearts  thw  we 
will  go  through  this  fiscal  year  wittiout 
a  deficit.  I  wonder  how  many  Would 
confidently  aver  that  a  deficit  will  not 
occur  in  1959.  1 

If  the  proposals — unwise,  in  my  judg- 
ment— which  call  for  a  tax  cut  re;eive 
additional  impetus,  we  can  be  cetaJn 
that  we  really  will  have  a  deficit. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  the  action  it  has  tiken, 
even  though,  in  my  judgment,  it  1$  en- 
tirely inadequate. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  debt  limit 
repeat,  I  do  not  think  there  shoi 
one — let  it  be,  at  least,  a  debt  limit 
will  bear  some  reasonable  relatioi 
to  the  gross  national  product  and 
coimtry's  wealth.  In  1945,  the  gros 
tional  product  was  $213,600.00( 
At  that  time,  the  debt  was  $278,1700,- 
000,000.  That  was  higher  than  the  figure 
today.  T 

Today,  the  preliminary  figures  for 
1957  show  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  $433,900,000,000,  and  the  debtllmit 
is  still  $275  billion. 

In  1945,  the  debt  was  130  perceit  of 
the  gross  national  product.  Today  it  is 
only  63  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record   a  table   entitled   "Relation  of 
Federal  E>ebt  to  Gross  National  Prod  ict,' 
1945-1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Relation  of  Federal  debt  to  gross  na^onal 
product.  1945-57 


Period 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

19fi0 „ 

1961 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1966 

19S« 

1967  * 


Total  gross 
national 
prodnct 


213.6 
209.2 
232.2 
257.3 
257.3 
285.1 
328.2 
345.4 
363.2 
361.2 
391.7 
414.7 
433.9 


Gross  public 
debt  and 

guaranteed 

issues 

at  end  of 

period  1 


278.7 
259.5 
257.0 
252.9 
267.2 
256.7 
260.6 
267.4 
275.2 
278.8 
280.8 
276.7 
27&0 


Ralloof 
del  tto 

(per  »nt) 


130 

124 

III 

98 

100 

90 

TO 

77 

76 

77 

72 

•7 

68 


>  A  small  portion  of  the  amounts  shown  in  this  c  ilnmn 
are  not  subject  to  the  debt  limit. 
'Preliminary. 

Source:  Economic  Beport  of  the  President,  Ji 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reWIze 
that  this  argument  will  fall  on  deaf  Wars 
In  the  case  of  many  of  my  colleaguet.  I 
like  to  think  that  we  must  be  a  little 
ahead  of  the  times  in  this  body.  I  have 
some  personal  confidence  that  the    ime 


will  come  when  these  economici  theories 
will  represent  the  views  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  and  not  a  minority.  T 

In  any  event,  I  urge  my  colleagues  at 
this  time  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  to  stand  behind  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  tfaje  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.BYRDl. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  |  find  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  to  be  very  convincing. 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with, 
certainly,  the  burden  of  his  Argument 
this  afternoon.  | 

If  I  have  any  difference  of  opiidon  with 
him,  it  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
one  comment  he  made — and  that  is  still 
subject  to  further  discu5sion-<-namely, 
the  question  concerning  whether  any 
I  form  of  tax  reduction  should  take  place 
at  this  time.  T 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lome  tax 
reduction  which  would  benefit  the  people 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  would  be 
helpful  to  industry,  in  that  any  kaving  in 
that  group  would  go  immediately  into  the 
cash  registers  of  the  small- busi^iess  men 
of  the  coimtry,  who  need  this  piirchasing 
power.  T 

Elxcept  for  the  matter  of  a  t^  cut.  I 
associate  myself  completely  with  the  very 
able  argument  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  made,  and  I  intendto  stand 
with  him  on  this  issue.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  f rilnd  from 
Oregon,  whose  views  are  so  muih  in  ac- 
cord with  mine.  I  recognize  his  argu- 
ment in  support  of  a  tax  reduction,  but 
my  fear  has  been  that  many  will  use  a 
tax  reduction  as  an  excuse  to  deny  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  put  6  million 
back  to  work,  to  provide  the  houses 
which  are  needed,  to  provide  the 
urban  renewal  projects  which  are  needed, 
to  build  the  schools  which  are  needed,  to 
construct  the  roads  which  arej  needed; 
in  short,  to  give  us  all  the  impr(ivements 
in  the  public  segment  of  the  economy 
which  the  country  so  desperately  needs. 
I  should  hate  to  see  a  tax  reduction  used 
as  an  excuse  for  any  move  al^ng  that 
line.  I 

ISi.  MORSK  I  ccmipletely  ui^erstand 
the  Senator's  point  of  view.  Ithink  we 
in  Congress  have  a  duty  to  makb^  certain 
that  a  needed  tax  reduction  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  in  the  lowe^  income 
brackets  is  not  used  for  the  bad  purpose 
for  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
points  out  there  is  danger  it  ihight  be 
used.  1^ 

As  the  Senator  knows,  in  the  discus- 
sions already  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  not  one  of  the  Senators  who 
have  been  afraid  to  use  the  phrase 
"deficit  spending"  in  time  of  a  inational 
crisis.  When  there  is  a  great  national 
economic  crisis,  I  think  the  Government 
should  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  deficit 
spending,  if  that  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  from  suffering. 

It  is  only  because  I  think  wei  need  to 
bring  tax  relief  to  those  in  the  Ibwer  in- 
come brackets,  by  way  of  some  Increase 
in  tax  exemption,  that  I  am  a  ofMponsor 
of  the  Douglas  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 
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ENDORSEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MORSE 
OP  PRINCIPLE  OP  MULTILATERAL 
AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  pleased  and  delighted  to  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional loan  fund  to  be  proposed  today 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   LMr. 

MONRONKTl. 

On  February  10.  I  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  the  mlUtary  aid 
program  of  the  United  States,  pointing 
out  the  many  serious  questions  that  have 
been  raised  as  to  its  purpose  and  the  ef- 
fects it  is  producing  around  the  world.  I 
pledged  that  I  would  soon  devete  a  sim- 
ilar speech  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
foreign  aid,  and  make  some  suggestion  as 
to  how  I  believe  the  United  States  could 
effectively  use  economic  aid  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  so-called  under- 
develojied  countries. 

One  of  the  primary  features  of  such 
aid  must.  I  believe,  be  emphasis  upon 
multilateral  channels.  If  the  concept  of 
"foreign  aid  satellites"  is  ever  to  be  re- 
moved from  foreign  aid.  both  from  the 
minds  of  Americans  and  from  the  minds 
of  recipient  countries.  I  think  such  aid 
must  be  channeled  through  the  United 
Nations. 

Several  devices  have  ben  proposed. 
One  is  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Economic  Development;  another  is 
the  expansion  of  the  World  Bank,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRomrrl.  and  by  the  government 
of  West  Oermany ;  another  would  not  in- 
volve development  loans  but  would  pro- 
vide for  a  greatly  expanded  technical  as- 
sistance program. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  speak  at  length 
on  these  proposals  very  soon,  presenting 
their  merits  and  demerits.  I  am  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  the  problems 
of  underdevelopment  that  today  are  the 
major  factors  of  daily  life  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East  in  particular,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well, 
are  too  big  and  too  important  to  re- 
main a  football  of  the  East-West 
struggle. 

In  my  study  of  the  task  force  reports 
made  for  the  Special  Senate  Committee 
to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  I 
found  this  very  significant  conclusion: 

ActuaUy,  the  failure  of  the  United  Nation's 
technical  asaistance  program  to  achieve  far- 
reaching  results  does  not  stem  from  the  way 
it  is  organized  and  administered.  It  stems 
from  the  simple  fact  that  no  money  is  avail- 
able to  pay  for  the  capital  goods  and  equip- 
ment, without  which  the  work  and  the  advice 
of  the  most  talented  and  devoted  experts  can 
yield  but  meager  results. 

This  was  study  No.  11:  Foreign  Aid 
Activities  of  Other  Free  Nations,  by 
Stuart  Rice  Associates. 

There  Is  presently  no  multilateral 
lending  Institution,  except  for  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  whose  loans  have  un- 
qualified conditions  for  repajonent  and  a 
comparatively  high  rate  of  interest. 
That  means  that  nations  seeking  de- 
velopment capital — and  nations  that 
must  seek  it  outside  their  own  borders 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  ray  high  rates 
of  interest— must  attach  themselves  to 
some  extent  either  to  the  United  States 
or  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of  de- 


veloping their  economies.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  world  must  get  away 
from  that  situation;  and  the  best  way 
to  do  it  is  to  establish  economic  de- 
veloiMnent  assistance  as  a  function  of  the 
United  Nations. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  done  the  Nation 
and  the  world  a  great  service  by  putting 
forward  his  proposaL  I  welcome  his 
proposal,  and  I  commend  his  action  in 
advaneing  it.  Not  only  does  it  have 
great  merit  in  itself,  but  it  opens  a  new 
dimension  In  economic  aid — that  of 
multilateral  aid.  It  is  the  dimension 
which  I  think  will  prove  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  economic  development,  because  in 
my  opinion  economic  development  on  a 
worldwide  basis  can  be  successful  only 
if  it  can  take  place  free  from  the  power 
struggle  between  East  and  West. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  com- 
ments on  this  subject,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
article  entitled  "Monroney  Urges  a  Sec- 
ond World  Bank."  The  article  was 
written  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  and  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
yesterday,  February  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

IIONmONXT    URCKS    a    SSOOTfD    WOKLD    BANK — 

It  Wotnj)  Makx  Low-Imtcexst  Loaks  to 
PooB  Nations 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  February  22. — Senator  A.  8. 
Mike  MoNaoNrr  will  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate Monday  the  creation  of  a  new  interna- 
tional agency  to  make  long-term,  low-inter- 
est loans  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

The  international  development  associa- 
tion— as  the  Oklahoma  Democrat  tentatively 
calls  the  agency — would  be  associated  with 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  famUlarly  known  as  the 
World  Bank. 

However,  the  new  agency  would  limit  Itself 
to  making  loans  that  the  World  Bank,  under 
present  regulaUons,  must  reject. 

n-UUUU  BT  ADiaNXSTRATXOir 

For  the  last  18  months  Senator  MomtoNrr 
has  been  discussing  with  financial  leaders 
here  and  abroad  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  economic  development 
in  countries  that  cannot  always  meet  the 
loan  terms  of  the  World  Bank,  but  would 
prefer  to  get  credits  throxigh  an  Interna- 
tional agency. 

Senator  Monsonet  said  today  that  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the 
problem,  he  had  discussed  his  plan  with 
many  leaders  in  the  present  administration. 

He  said  that  while  "there  has  been  no 
final  determination  of  the  administration's 
position"  on  his  proposal,  administration 
leaders  "are  giving  it  a  continuing  study." 

What  Senator  Monvonkt,  like  many  other 
legislators,  has  been  seeking  is  a  change  from 
the  uniUteral  grants  and  loans  that  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  United  States  foreign 
economic  aid  program  for  the  last  12  years. 

He  has  also  been  seeking  a  way  to  use  for- 
eign currencies  that  will  accrue  to  the  United 
States  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  proceeds  are  visually  loaned  back  to  the 
purchaser.  In  a  few  years,  when  repayment* 
of  these  loans  are  in  full  swing,  the  United 
States  wm  b«  faced  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  this  accumulation  of  local 
currencies. 

BnXIOH  CARTAUBATION 

The  Monroney  plan  envlaages  a  new  agency 
Initially  capitalized  at  $1  billion.    Of  this 


the  United  States  would  put  up  $300  mmion 
and  other  countries  $700  mUlion.  TbaM 
currencies  wovUd  be  convertible. 

This  $1  billion  would  provide  the  agency 
with  the  necessary  hard  money  base.  The 
subscribers  would  have  the  voting  stock  In 
the  agency  proportionate  to  their  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  same  way  that  voting  stock  is 
distributed  In  the  world  bank. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  for  Its  purchase 
of  capital  stock  the  United  States  might  use 
the  $300  million  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year  for  the  development  loan  fund. 
This  idea,  it  Is  thought,  might  be  attractive 
to  Congress  becaiise  It  would  avoid  any  new 
appropriation  for  capital  stock.  The  Initial 
$300  million  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund  remains  intact,  since  no 
loans  have  been  made. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  for  a  few  years  might  use  interest 
payments  on  earlier  foreign  aid  loans  at  the 
rate  of  $75  million  a  year. 

Similarly,  it  is  believed,  hard  currency 
countries  in  Europe  might  find  some  of  the 
money  for  capital  stock  piirchases  in  their 
unexpended  counterpart  funds.  Under  mu- 
tual seciu-lty  agreements  in  past  years,  these 
countries  set  aside  in  their  own  currencies 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  military  aid 
they  received.  This  was  to  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Not  all  of  it  h&a  been 
expended. 

nonvotinc  stock  PLANmcO 

The  Monroney  pUn  also  provides  for  a 
nonvoting  stock  to  be  piu-chased  with  soft 
local  currencies.  It  is  here  that  the  United 
States  would  find  a  use  for  the  local  curren- 
cies accruing  from  the  sale  of  s\irplus  farm 
commodities. 

Out  of  this  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  cur- 
rencies the  international  development  as- 
sociation could  naake  long-term  multilateral 
loans  at  low  interest  rates. 

Officials  at  the  World  Bank  have  pointed 
out  to  Senator  Monxonvt  that  many  times 
the  bank  has  had  to  refuse  a  loan  appUcation 
because  it  did  not  regard  the  total  loan  re- 
quested as  "bankable."  That  is,  the  bank 
did  not  believe  the  applicant  able  to  repay 
the  whole  loan  and  meet  the  interest  pay- 
ments In  hard  currency,  as  the  bank's  rulM 
require. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bank  has  often 
regarded  50  to  80  percent  of  a  loan  request 
as  "bankable."  But  for  lack  of  an  institu- 
tion that  would  take  the  other  20  to  50 
percent,  the  loan  has  been  refused. 

Mr.  MoNBowKT's  agency,  then,  is  envisaged 
as  just  such  a  secondary  mortgage  bank, 
which  might  supply  what  the  World  Bank 
could  not.  The  interest  rate  of  the  new 
bank's  loans  would  be  2  percent  repayable 
over  forty  years,  ccHnpared  with  World  Bank 
terms  of  4  to  6  percent  over  twenty  years. 

Senator  Monsonkt  gives  this  example  of 
how  the  proposed  bank  might  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  World  Bank: 

Suppose  a  $400  million  loan  was  requested 
by  India  and  Pakistan  for  a  Joint,  multi- 
purpose river  development  project.  The 
World  Bank  might  decide  that  it  could  sup- 
ply half  the  loan.  The  remainder  would  be 
provided  by  the  new  bank. 

The  new  bank  could  make  Its  loan  in 
several  currencies.  Dollars  could  be  used 
to  purchase  earth-moving  equipment: 
deutschemarks  for  the  erection  of  a  cement 
factory;  pounds,  francs,  and  guUders  for  gen- 
erating equipment  and  rupees  for  local  labor. 

AVOID   "BAMDOUT"  UkMB, 

By  getting  development  aid  on  an  inter- 
national,  multilateral  basis.  Senator  Moh- 
BONST  beUeves  that  the  American  people 
would  no  longer  regard  economic  aid  as  a 
handout  and  underdeveloped  oountrlea  would 
no  longer  feel  they  were  accepting  charity, 
with  political  strings  attached. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  has  been  told 
that  such  an  agency  could  be  created  with 
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little  addition  to  the  peraonxid  of  tba  World 
Bank. 

Loans  at  2  percent,  the  Senator  points  out, 
would  be  oompetltiTe  with  those  the  Soviet 
bloc  offers. 

By  contrast,  loans  tinder  tlM  derelopment 
loan  fund  would  carry  Interest  from  8V&  to 
6%  percent. 

In  a  statement  today.  Senator  Momsomit 
said  that  the  mutual-security  programs  of 
the  past  "served  a  splendid  pxirpose."  but 
that  the  world  had  now  changed  and  a  dif- 
ferent aid  concept  was  needed. 

"The  tree  and  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  now  expect  and  demand  to  progress  on 
a  basis  of  equality."  he  said.  "There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  today  for  anything  that 
can  be  construed  as  a  handout.  Instead  we 
need  to  stress  multilateral  loans  which  can 
be  made  on  a  completely  self-respecting 
basis." 

He  continued: 

"Dozens  of  nations  are  emerging  from 
colonialism.  We  must  together  finance  those 
projects  which  will  give  them  their  economic 
independence.  Every  young  nation  needs  an 
international  line  of  credit  and  through  a 
mviltUateral  lending  association  the  curren- 
cies of  many  nations  can  be  used  to  provide 
It." 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURES  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  there  was  published  a  very 
thought-provc^ing  article  entitled,  "Who 
Polices  the  Policeman  (Congress)  ?"  The 
article  was  written  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
bercer].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  this  comment  by  me: 

I  believe  that  the  points  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  raises  in  his  article 
are  deserving  of  the  careful  attention  of 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Again,  as  I  did  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  renew  my  recommendation  for  a  con- 
sideration of  my  proposal  of  many  years' 
standing  in  the  Senate,  namely,  that  the 
Congress  pass  a  measure  requiring  that 
all  officials  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing Members  of  the  Congress,  who  re- 
ceive a  Federal  paycheck  of  $10,000  a 
year  or  more,  be  required  once  a  year 
publicly  to  disclose  the  sources  of  all  their 
Income  and  its  amount. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

Who  Policzs  na  Pouceman  (Congsess)  ? 

Investigations  or  Confuct-of-Interest 
Cases  Raise  a  Question  in  Polixical 
MoRALrrr:  Shottld  Congress  Itself  Be 
Exempt  From  the  Standards  It  Imposes 
on  Others? 

(By  Richard  L.  Neubergkr) 
Washington. — Once  again  the  disturbing 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  is  racking  the 
city  that  is  our  seat  of  government.  This 
time  those  Involved  are  predominantly 
members  of  powerful  quasi-Independent 
regulatory  commissions,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  which  allo- 
cates Ucenses  for  radio  and  television  out- 
lets. Some  at  these  men  have  been  charged 
by  Congressional  committees  with  accepting 
entertainment,  travel  expenses,  speaking  fees, 
and  reception  equipment  from  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  that  they  are  supposed 
.  to   supervise.     Wives   and   other   members 


cf  tlifllr  families  are  also  said  to  have  scared 
la  this  hospitality.  Certain  of  the  clicu-ges 
have  been  challenged,  but  the  baric  issue 
continues  as  one  of  the  thornier  problems 
confronting  representative  governmeni  like 

OQTS.  I 

How  can  private  obligations  be  squared 
With  erne's  responsibility  to  the  public? 

In  these  cases  conflict  of  interest  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  that  Federal  Com- 
missioners may  not  be  able  to  exercise  their 
regulatory  powers  fairly  and  Judicially  when 
they  are  Indebted  for  financial  or  social 
favors  to  those  whom  they  must  regulate.  A 
television  channel,  after  all,  is  a  l^ghiy 
valuable  piece  of  property.  The  dispelising 
of  such  property  shovild  never  be  Influenced 
by  any  conflict  of  Interest  which  stems  from 
the  showering  of  gifts  upon  the  dispensator. 
Such  is  one  crucial  facet  of  the  confllet-of- 
Interest  controversy.  | 

Conflict  of  Interest  does  not  always  take 
this  form.  Frequently  It  derives  frem  a 
person's  own  acquisitions,  rather  than  from 
offerings  pressed  upon  him.  During  th#  very 
recent  past,  Senate  committees  Investi^tlng 
the  quallficatlo6s  of  various  Cabinet  ap- 
pointees of  President  Eisenhower  havel  sug- 
gested that  these  men  sell  their  stocks  In 
indiiBtrles  negotiating  contracts  witn^  the 
Government.  Such  suggestions  have  ajected 
the  corporate  holdings  of  Presidentia|l  se- 
lections from  the  business  world  like  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Georgi  i  M. 
Humphrey  and  his  successor.  Robert  E  .  An- 
derson, and  ex-Secretary  of  Defense  CI  larles 
E.  Wilson  and  the  man  who  succeeded  him. 
Nell  H.  McElroy. 

The  Implication  has  been  that  an  im  ivita- 
ble  conflict  of  Interest  occurs  when  the  head 
of  a  Government  department  must  n  ile  or 
pass  upon  contracts  with  a  firm  in  whi  :h  he 
himself  retains  an  equity.  It  evidently  i  ;ould 
be  taxing  human  nature  too  strenuou  ly  to 
expect  strict  impartiality  in  such  cU  cum- 
stances. 

Whenever  the  conflict-of-interest  la  ue  is 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  louse, 
or  before  a  committee  of  either  Chambc  r,  the 
public  stirs  uneasily.  The  taint  of  comj  ption 
or  shady  dealings  is  sniffed  in  the  land. 
Murmurings  come  from  the  political  o]  posi- 
tion, and  often  in  highly  inflammatory  1  erms. 
The  slxirs  over  baked  hams  and  deep  ffeezes 
in  the  Truman  administration  still  i^nkle 
Democrats  and  have  not  been  forgiven.  My 
Senate  colleague  from  Oregon,  Wayne  Morse, 
has  declared  that  President  Elsenhowerjhlm- 
self  Is  gulllty  of  a  conflict  of  interest  by 
accepting  gifts  of  cattle  and  farm  machinery 
for  his  Gettysburg  estate.  T 

The  claim  of  conflict  of  interest.  wMether 
brought  against  Republican  or  Democratic 
regimes,  invariably  makes  people  commence 
to  suspect  that  Government  has  departed  a 
long  way  from  the  Ideals  of  Thomas  Jeff «r son, 
Who  said.  "When  a  man  assumes  a  public 
trust,  he  should  consider  himself  as  dublic 
property."  i 

Yet,  as  a  Member  of  the  United  ^tates 
Senate,  I  have  some  uneasy  feelings  cf  my 
own  over  the  entire  conflict-of-interest  jues- 
tion,  especially  because  the  voicing  oi  this 
question  in  any  particular  episode  almost 
always  begins  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  jCon- 
gress  has  set  itself  up  to  scrutinize  the  fthlcs 
and  morals  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  who  watches  Congress  .with 
respect  to  conflict  of  interest?  Is  the  ^ntry 
unsullied?  In  other  words,  who  pollci  the 
policeman?  T 

Many  different  statutes  perteln  to  the!  gen- 
eral matter  of  conflict  of  interest,  oke  of 
these  laws  stipulates  that  "no  persoiT  ap- 
j>olnted  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  directly  or  Indirectly  be  con- 
cerned or  interested  In  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  trade  or  commerce,  or  be  owner  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea  vessel,  or;pur- 
chase  by  himself,  or  another  to  trust  forbilm, 
any  public  lands  or  other  public  properiyTor 
be  concerned  in  the  purchase  or  dispo*l  of 


any  public  securities  of  any  State,  or  of  the 
United  States.  •   •   •- 

This  Is  all  well  and  good.  The  Secretary  of 
our  Treasury  must  be  above  suspicion.  No 
conflict  of  interest  should  ever  attath  to  him. 
Tet  the  Secretary  merely  carries  out  the 
broad  policies  of  taxation,  of  marttime  cus- 
toms and  arrangements,  of  tariffs,  of  bank- 
ing procedures,  which  are  fixed  for  him  by 
Congress.  Why.  then,  do  not  these  restraints 
apply  to  Members  of  the  Senate*  and  tlie 
House?  They  can  own  a  sea  vesset  buy  any 
securities  they  please,  negotiate  to  run  their 
grazing  herds  on  public  lands,  and  be  very 
much  Interested  indeed  in  carryi^  on  the 
business  of  trade  and  commerce.  Piuther- 
more.  they  can  accept  speaking  fetes.  Some 
of  these  fees  not  only  run  to  Sl.OOll  or  more, 
but  are  offered  by  organisations  and  groups 
directly  interested  in  Issues  pending  before 
Congress. 

What  is  the  theory  behind  such  a  double 
standard  of  morality?  Can  It  possibly  be  the 
settled  notion  of  the  American  people  that 
an  appointee  of  the  President,  serving  u 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  lilKly  to  be 
motivated  by  his  own  flnanclal  self-interest 
but  that  an  elected  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive will  be  immune  to  any  of  these  tempta- 
tions?   Is  Congress  a  law  unto  itaelf? 

"Tou  cant  make  a  Senator  do  uiything." 
exclaimed  a  Senator,  Karl  E.  iIundt.  of 
South  Dakota,  diu-ing  the  dispute  between 
the  Army  and  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  in  1954.  This  seems  to  Be  the  sit- 
uation which  lurks  behind  Congre»lonal  ex- 
emption from  the  code  imposed  on  executive 
agencies.  A  Senator,  or  his  counterpart  m 
the  House  of  Representatives,  can  do  no 
wrong.  This  may  have  been  what  was  meant 
by  Dr.  George  Galloway  and  his  co  laborator, 
Cabell  Phillips,  when  they  wrote  6  years  ago, 
in  a  book  about  the  legislative  pnceas:  'Tfo 
one  ever  investigates  Congress.** 

Yet  I  fear  that  it  has  a  corroding  effect  on 
Government  generally,  when  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  can  be  ordered  to  jettison 
his  corporate  portfolio  by  Senators  who  them- 
selves may  be  dabbling  in  oil,  cotto  a  futures, 
television,  hotel  chains,  or  uraniimi.  If  Fed- 
eral Commissioners  are  to  be  pillor  ed  for  ac- 
cepting hacienda  suites  at  Palm  llprlngs  or 
airplane  tickets  to  Palm  Beach,  how  can  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  continue  profitable 
associations  with  law  firms  retained  by  banks, 
railroads,  labor  unions,  and  utility  com- 
panies? T 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  ^hesls  im- 
plies no  criticism  of  any  specifla  Senators 
or  Members  of  the  House.  All  are  only  doing 
what  comes  naturally.  This  is  a  matter  of 
group  behavior  and  not  individual  sin.  The 
pattern  has  become  accepted'  over  the  years. 
Most  of  our  lawmakers  are  fundamentally 
honorable  and  trustworthy,  but  cx|stom  and 
habit  apparently  Justify  many  contradictions. 
Although  celebrated  careers  as  Congressional 
investigators  have  been  built  by  l<)oklng  for 
flysi>ecks  in  governmental  bureaus,  bur  coun- 
try's annals  record  few  Instances  ^hen  con- 
flict of  interest  ever  was  applied  to  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative.  j 

In  fact.  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts 
has  Just  been  selected  by  a  blpartflsan  Sen^ 
ate  committee  as  one  of  the  flve  greatest 
Senators  of  our  history,  to  be  heralded  to  a 
special  portrait  gallery  at  the  Capitol.  The 
choice  of  Senator  Webster  was  redently  eu- 
logized on  the  floor  of  the  Sei^te.  But 
Webster  once  wrote  to  Nicholas  Blddle,  presi- 
dent of  the  controversial  Bank  of  tpe  United 
States:  "I  believe  that  my  retained  has  not 
been  renewed  or  refreshed  as  ustlaL  If  It 
be  wished  that  my  relation  to  Ihe  bcmk 
should  be  continued,  it  may  be  weu^to  send 
me  the  usual  retainers."  ] 

This  was  conflict  of  interest  with  a  venge- 
ance— even  at  the  point  of  blunt  threats. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  need 
of  a  Federal  charter  at  the  moment.  Tet 
Senator   Webster  has   been   choseh   in   our 
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own  time  as  one  of  the  Senate's  immortals. 
Why,  in  view  of  this,  should  lesser  leg- 
islators worry  about  owning  sea  vessels  or 
acquiring  radio  and  television  outlets? 

I  am .  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
by  no  means  the  only  member  of  Congress 
troubled  by  the  double  standard  surround- 
ing the  current  crisis  over  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois  has 
lamented  many  times  that  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  may  accept  valuable  gifts 
or  speaking  fees  which  could  be  the  down- 
faU  of  a  bureaucrat  In  one  of  the  executive 
departments.  Senators  Thomas  C.  Hxm- 
NiNOs,  Jk..  at  Iflssourl.  and  Albebt  Ookb,  of 
Tennessee,  have  sought  to  provide  for  closer 
scrutiny  over  funds  spent  for  lobbying.  In- 
fluence-peddling, and  other  avenues  to 
Congressional  favor.  And  Representative 
Thomas  M.  Pcllt.  a  Republican  sent  to  the 
capital  by  the  populous  Seattle  district, 
tscently  told  his  colleagues: 

"I  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
bankers  should  be  on  committees  that  con- 
sider matters  of  benefits  to  banks?  Should 
members  who  own  farms  frame  legislation 
to  support  the  prices  of  crops  they  raise 
themselves?  *  *  *  It  is  pretty  obvious  that 
If  I  owned  an  oil  well.  I  shoiild  not  be  free 
to  participate  in  setting  the  rates  for  deple- 
tion. Members  of  Congress  have  rained 
their  eyebrows  and  also  their  voices,  at  times. 
over  situations  Involving  the  ethics  of  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
It  seems  to  me  the  standard  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  is  not  as  high  as  the  standard  we 
have  set  for  others." 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service,  I  have  heard 
Presidential  appointees  to  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment asked  If  they  had  any  properties  which 
might  benefit  from  special  classes  of  mail- 
ing rates.  Of  course,  a  conflict  of  mterest 
was  at  stake  In  their  replies.  Tet,  a  good 
many  members  of  Congress  are  engaged  in 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  publishing,  and 
no  question  ever  seems  to  be  raised  when 
they  vote  on  the  second-class  mailing 
schedules  that   apply  to  newspapers. 

I  am  the  author  of  quite  a  few  books,  but 
I  can  participate  without  criticism  in  Sen- 
ate discussions  deciding  the  fate  of  the  sep- 
arate mailing  rate  for  book  publishers.  As 
a  Senator,  I  am  free  to  file  for  a  radio- 
station  wave  length,  to  bid  on  national  forest 
timber  or  to  prospect  for  minerals  on  Fed- 
eral land.  Tet,  as  a  Presidential  appointee  to 
the  agencies  handling  these  matters.  1  would 
be  forbidden  under  the  conflict-of-interest 
statute  from  any  such  undertakings.  Ironi- 
cally, the  Senate  and  the  House  form  the 
supreme  policymaking  arm  of  our  country, 
which  sets  the  rules  for  all  these  responsi- 
bilities of  Oovemment.  and  many  more, 
besides. 

However,  it  Is  not  even  in  this  realm  that 
I  regard  Congress  as  being  the  most  paradox- 
ically immime  to  the  conflict-of-interest 
standards  by  which  It  measxires  Federal  bu- 
reaus. I  think  the  greatest  degree  of  irony 
and  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  the  free- 
dom of  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House 
to  collect  huge  campaign  funds. 

Wmiam  S.  White  of  the  New  York  Times, 
author  of  the  Senate  analysis.  Citadel,  has 
written  that  it  requires  a  $300,000  exchequer 
to  win  election  as  a  Senator  In  a  state  of 
smaU  population  and  at'  least  $1,000,000  in  a 
large  industrial  sUte.  ThU,  it  seems  to  me, 
narrows  to  a  reductlo  ad  absurdum.  spec- 
tacle of  a  Senate  committee  breaking  a  pocx- 
PresldenUal  appointee  on  the  wheel  because 
he  owns  some  General  Motors  stock  or  is 
married  to  a  woman  who  manufactures  mili- 
tary unif  urns. 

To  begin  with.  I  bellsve  that  the  native 
integrity  of  the  average  human  being  is  most 
Jeopardised  by  favors  he  has  accepted  from 
somebody  else  rather  than  because  of  any 
holdings  which  have  long  been  his  own.  Our 
political  system  being  what  It  Is,  most  sxic- 


ceasful  senatorial  candidates  take  the  oath 
of  ofllce  after  havmg  received  substantial 
benefactions  from  the  political -action  fimds 
of  labor  organizations  or  from  the  owners 
of  distilleries,  sawmills,  gas  corporations, 
power  companies,  breweries,  airlines,  and 
mines. 

If  this  Is  not  conflict  of  interest,  what  Is 
it?  Such  groups  are  as  involved  in  legisla- 
tion as  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
during  Webster's  era.  Can  it  be  that  a  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissioner  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  loan  of  a  color  television 
set,  but  a  Senator  or  Representative  inciui 
no  commensurate  obligation  because  of  a 
$6,000  campaign  contribution  from  a  leading 
stockholder  in  a  broadcasting  chain? 

What  U  the  solution  to  all  this?  Must  we 
continue  standards  of  behavior  for  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  Oovemment 
under  which  one  is  expected  to  observe  anti- 
septic piirtty  whUe  the  other  may  fare  forth 
every  3  years  in  quest  of  canipaign  treasuries 
Of  ever-increasing  sloe?  It  is  estimated  that 
all  the  major  political  contests  of  1956  cost 
at  least  $200  million  for  radio  and  television 
time,  elaborate  headquarters,  paid  managers 
and  agents,  signboards  along  miles  and  nUles 
of  trunk  highways,  and  prodigious  quantities 
Of  buttons,  badges,  balloons,  and  similar 
gadgets.  This  sum  is  sufficient  to  create 
more  conflict-of-interest  dilemmas  than 
could  be  vmearthed  by  Scotland  Yard,  the 
Royal  Mountles,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  combined. 

My  recommendations  for  correction  are 
these: 

(1)  The  executive  and  legislative  wings 
should  be  governed  by  conflict-of-interest 
laws  as  nearly  similar  as  their  differing  struc- 
tures and  composition  will  permit. 

(2)  Neither  administrative  appointees  nor 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  required  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  corporate  holdings 
or  other  possessions.  The  mere  public  list- 
ing of  these  equities  annually  ought  to  be 
enough  in  a  democracy  to  assure  that  such 
ownership  will  not  be  subject  to  abuse. 

(3)  This  public  listing  should  include  a 
record  of  any  speaking  fees  larger  than  $100, 
of  any  travel  reimbursement  from  private 
sources  higher  than  this  amount,  of  any  gifts 
greater  than  this  value  except  from  members 
of  one's  own  family. 

(4)  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  recom- 
mendation of  1907  should  be  put  into  effect, 
which  would  liberate  political  candidates 
from  the  necessity  of  raising  large  purses 
from  private  donors  by  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment  to  finance  each  major  party 
with  a  contribution  of  20  cents  per  voter 
in  presidential  years  and  of  16  cents  in  the 
off-year  elections. 

(5)  Enforcement  of  these  statutes  shoxild 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  p>olltics, 
through  a  special  nonpartisan  agency  in  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General,  which 
would  supervise  aU  laws  dealing  with  con- 
flict-of-interest or  corrupt   practices. 

(fl)  The  net  financial  worth  of  a  Federal 
administrator  or  Member  of  Congress  should 
be  disclosed  at  the  start  of  his  public  career. 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son revealed  his  holdings  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1963.  I  am  convinced  this  kind 
of  yearly  accounting  would  do  far  more  to 
curtail  favoritism  or  pocketllnlng  than  any 
number  of  artificial  limiutions,  such  as  for- 
bidding a  Secretary  to  own  a  sea  vessel 
or  trying  to  prevent  a  Senator  from  estab- 
lishing a  law-flrm  connection  In  his  horns 
State. 

(7)  Adequate  provision  should  be  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  office  expenses 
and  travel  needs  of  Members  of  Congress, 
so  they  will  not  be  under  compulsion  to 
compete  for  questionable  speaking  fees  and 
otherwise  feel  an  urgency  to  augment  their 
Incomes.  I  know  that  many  Senators  ex- 
haust their  $1,800  stotionery  allowance  and 
$300  fund  for  postage  stamps  long  before 


the  year  Is  ended.  After  that,  these  supplies 
are  paid  for  by  the  Bdember  himself.  In 
addition,  one  round  trip  annually  between 
the  National  Capital  and  a  legislator's  home 
state  is  rarely  sufficient  and  plane  or  train 
fares  across  the  continent  to  Calif omia,  Ore- 
gon, or  Nevada  are  expensive. 

These  proposals,  in  and  of  themselves,  will 
not  promote  honesty  in  Government.  The 
stain  of  corruption  or  careless  ethics  is  not 
thus  easily  removed.  Nor  are  rules  ever  a 
substitute  for  men  and  women  of  character 
and  enduring  integrity.  But  such  a  code 
would  have  the  great  virtue  of  placing  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  on  the 
same  moral  footing.  And  one  of  its  genuine 
additional  laeneflts  would  be  to  provide  for 
enforcement  outside  the  ordinary  political 
tones  of  Government.  The  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  is  appointed  for  16  years:  that  fact  fur- 
nishes insulation  from  the  h*«Tdt  of  each 
passing  election. 

Today,  for  example,  we  have  statutes  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  of  campaign  oon> 
tributors,  but  such  laws  are  honored  prin- 
cipally in  the  breach.  My  1054  campaign  In 
Oregon  was  comparatively  underfinanced. 
My  Republican  adversary  outspent  me  by  at 
least  75  percent.  I  had  not  one  bUlboard.  I 
had  a  small  2-room  office  near  the  top  of 
an  unpretentious  building,  only  two  poorly 
paid  employees  and  few  printed  brochxires. 
My  campaign  had  only  limited  television 
time — a  few  1-minute  spots  and  a  single 
15-minute  program  with  my  wife,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  on  the  night 
before  the  election. 

Imagine  my  consternation,  therefore,  when 
I  discovered  that  the  senatorial  contest  in 
sparsely  settled  Oregon  had  reported  a  much 
larger  expenditure  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  than  extravagant  campaigns  in  some 
of  the  states  of  greatest  population.  I  de- 
cided, then  and  there,  that  few  United  States 
attorneys  or  attorneys  general  cared  to  in- 
voke the  rather  ambiguous  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  against  United  States  Senators. 

But  imtil  we  end  this  double  standard,  tm- 
til  we  make  a  Senator  as  scrupuloxis  about 
conflict  of  interest  as  a  Cabinet  member  must 
be,  we  shall  merely  be  shadowboxing  when 
we  talk  about  coming  to  grips  with  shabbl- 
ness  in  Govenunent.  Nor  will  we  be  dealing 
fairly  with  Congress  itself  unless  we  promote 
affirmative  and  enlightened  steps  to  free  the 
average  Senator  or  Repwesentatlve  from  the 
humiliating  necessity,  every  few  years,  of 
collecting  a  well-filled  purse  to  finance  >»*« 
continiiance  in  public  ofllce. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  add 
my  small  amount  of  weight  in  urging 
our  colleagues  to  pass  such  a  bilL  In 
my  Judgment  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  in  an  untenable  position  when  they 

talk  about  conflicts  of  interest  among 
appointees  to  Federal  agencies,  while 
they  deny  complete  access  to  their  own 
finances. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  he  is  a  most  welccme 
partner  in  this  cause  of  mine  for  full 
public  disclosure.  I  have  been  pleading 
for  it  for  a  long  time.  I  think  I  first 
introduced  it  in  1947. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself,  also,  with  the  declarations  made 
by  the  senior  Soiator  from  Oregon  [Mr* 
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MorseL  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  in  an  indefensible  position 
when  they  batter  and  clobber  the  mem- 
bers of  Federal  commissions  and  agen- 
cles  because  of  their  holdings  of  what 
are  supposed  to  be  interests  in  certain 
enterprises,  which  holdings  conflict  with 
the  just  performance  of  their  duty,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  on  measures  In  which  many 
of  them  have  profound  fiscal  interests, 
separate  from  the  general  interest  that  a 
taxpayer  has  In  such  measures.  I  be- 
lieve enactment  of  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  be 
healthy  and  wholesome  for  the  people 
of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  honors  me  in  joining  me 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  this  public- 
interest  cause. 

A  year  ago,  I  believe,  I  had  a  study 
made — and  later  this  year  I  shall  use 
It  in  the  debate — of  the  nimiber  of  times 
in  the  past  25  years  when  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  asked  that  he 
be  excused  from  voting  on  a  particular 
measure  because  in  his  opinion  he  had 
in  the  issue  then  pending  a  personal  in- 
terest such  that,  in  fact,  he  would 
have  to  be  considered  one  who  had  at 
least  a  conflict  of  interest  or  one  who 
would  be  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
if  he  cast  his  vote  on  that  measure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Neuberger]  has  an  unerring 
capacity  to  identify  basic  moral  issues 
and  to  uncover  the  self-righteousness 
with  which  we  sometimes  decry  the 
weaknesses  of  others,  while  ignoring 
faults  in  ourselves. 

He  has  written  an  article  entitled  "Who 
Polices  the  Policeman— Congress?" 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  and  which  makes 
the  unanswerable  point  that  the  prob- 
lem of  our  own  possible  conflict  of  inter- 
est should  be  the  concern  of  Members  of 
Congress,  along  with  such  conflicts  in  the 
case  of  o£Bcers  of  executive  agencies  and 
departments. 

Unless  we  reject  the  double  standard 
trader  which  we  Insist  upon  executive 
purity  In  matters  in  which  we  tolerate 
very  different  practices  by  ourselves,  we 
Shan  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Congress. 

For  the  wider  considerations  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Nettberger]  for  dealing  with  this 
problem,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  our  col- 
league's thoughtful  article. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  had  already 
Introduced  into  the  Record  today  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr,  Neuberger],  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  shares  my 
opinion  of  the  article.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  the  Senator 
associates  himself  with  my  opinion  on 
the  article. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do. 
I  withdraw  my  request  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  my  name,  and  ask  that  my 


comments  follow  those  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator  from  Oregon.  I  thank  the  Sejiator 
from  Oregon. 


Fehrt^ary  2U 


THE  AL  SARENA  CASE 

Mr.MORSR  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  February  16,  1958.  ll wish 
to  commend  highly  the  journalistic  tour- 
age  of  the  editors  of  the  Milwaukee  jour- 
nal'for  pressing  for  a  further  discussion 
of  the  scandalous  situation  which  de- 
veloped in  this  country,  and  which  was 
such  an  issue  in  the  1956  campaign — 
both  in  my  campaign  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  others.  I  refer  to  whlat  Is 
known  as  the  Al  Sarena  case. 

The  heading  of  the  article  Is  'Now, 
How  Do  You  Like  Giveaway  of  Your 
Timber?" 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  point  out,  as 
I  did  in  the  campaign,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  In  respect  to  the 
Al  Sarena  matter  was  naught  but  Scan- 
dal The  editorial  closes  with  thi  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  Eisenhower  admlnlBtration  <!<  fends 
this  as  good  business.  It  derided  crltl(  s  like 
the  Journal  who  repeatedly  called  it  a  give- 
away. The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  The 
Journal  asserts  again  that  the  Al  £  arena 
case  was,  and  is,  a  scandalous  giveav  ay  of 
public  timber  under  the  shallow  guise  of 
granting  mining  rights.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri  cord, 
as  follows: 

Now.  How  Do  You  Like  "Qivsawa  r" 
OF  Yoxm  TniBEB? 

The  Al  Sarena  "giveaway"  which  made 
headlines  a  few  years  back  Is  4  yeajs  old 
this  month.  Taxpayers  ought  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  how  the  gift  that  the  adjilnls- 
tratlon  made  to  private  enterprise  Is  turn- 
ing out. 

The  history  is  this:  The  Al  Sarena  Min- 
ing Co.  held  claims  on  475  acres  of  Govern- 
ment tlmberland  In  the  Rogue  Riv«  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Oregon.  For  years  it  tried 
to  get  Government  permission  to  "mind"  the 
land.  The  Government  refused.  Govern- 
ment assays  showed  that  there  were  not 
minerals  enough  to  justify  mining.  lo  pay 
off,  ore  m\ist  assay  at  a  minimum  of  $20  a 
ton.  Government  tests  showed  thai  the 
Al  Sarena  tract  assayed  "from  $7.60  a  i  on  to 
zero."     Government  officials  contendet    that 

Al  Sarena  had  its  eye  on  gold  in  tin  her 

not  in  the  ground. 

Then  came  the  present  admlnlsti  Ettion. 
Clarence  Davis.  Solicitor  and  later  pnder 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Departmemt,  let 
Al  Sarena  pick  Its  own  assayer.  He  «as  in 
Alabama — hvmdreds  of  miles  from  Otegon. 
Davis  accepted  the  company's  assay,  over- 
ruling Government  aasayers,  the  Bur*u  of 
Land  Management,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
"Umpire"  ore  samples,  taken  from  theTtract 
and  held  by  the  Government,  were  dixnped 
in  the  Rogue  River  by  an  Al  Sarena  |nd  a 
Bureau  of  Mines  engineer.  Thus,  they^uld 
not  be  rechecked  if  the  assay  was  chauAiged. 

Al  Sarena  got  its  patents  (p€rmlsslt)n  to 
mine),  paying  the  Government  $6  an,  acre 
for  the  tract,  or  about  $2,375.  Apprtilsers 
estimated  that  the  tlmbo-  on  the  tract  alone 
was  worth  $230,000  to  $650,000.  I 

Has  Al  Sarena  mined  the  tract?  Well  Just 
before  the  1956  Oregon  elections,  when  the 
giveaway  was  a  Wg  issue,  miners  appeared, 
all  in  costume  and  with  tools.  Pictures  were 
taken  of  them  on  the  tract  and  sent  to  aews- 


papers  as  proof  that  mining  was  going  on. 
But  did  they  mine  or  were  they  Just  plants? 
I  The  answer  Is  this:  There  was  tio  mining 
'  before  1955.  And  the  regional  forester  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  reported  J\ut 
last  October  that  "to  our  knowlc|dge.  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  mining  activity  [on 
the  Al  Sarena  tract]  since  1955."  I 

But  there  has  been  plenty  of  ttiaber  activ- 
ity. The  same  regional  forester  raporta  that 
Al  Sarena  has  taken  2,961.000  board-feet  of 
timber  from  the  tract  through  October  1957. 
Roughly,  that's  about  $200  an  acrfe  gross  re- 
turn on  each  $5  of  land  Investmeat — and  in 
only  4  years  and  with  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
stUl  to  be  harvested.  Any  gold  tJ^at  was  In 
the  ground  Is  stlU  there.  But  fthe  profit 
from  the  timber  is  In  Al  Sarenk's  pocket 
instead  of  the  taxpayers'.  | 

The  Elsenhower  admlnlstratioii  defends 
this  as  good  business.  It  derided  critics  like 
the  Journal  who  repeatedly  called  it  a  give- 
away. The  record  speaks  for  it^if.  The 
Journal  asserts  again  that  the  Al  Sarena 
case  was  and  Is  a  scandaloiis  gljveaway  of 
pubUc  timber  under  the  shaUoW  guise  of 
granting  mining  rights. 


PUBLIC 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  OF 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.  R.  9955)  to  pro^de  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public-debt 
limit.  T 

The  PRESIDma  OPPICEfl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  HampeUre  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  j 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President ,  I  intend 
to  take  but  a  few  moments  of  tl^e  time  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
timity,  in  my  own  time,  to  make  plain 
and  clear  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for 
my  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  which 
raises  the  celling  on  the  natiobal  debt. 
I  wish  to  make  my  reasons  ver^  plain. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
statement  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  opposing  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Two  matters  which  he  n^entioned 
impressed  me  very  greatly,  anid  I  have 
much  respect  for  him  and  for  his  opin- 
ion. One  was  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  any  debt  limit,  anyway — 
any  ceiling  on  the  debt.  The  second  was 
his  statement  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  when, 
if  I  imderstood  him  correctly,  i  ay  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  said,  "I  v  ant  this 
ceiling  raised  so  that  the  fact  uifat  we  are 
close  to  the  ceiling  cannot  be  u$ed  as  an 
excuse  to  deny  appropriations  for  vari- 
ous causes,"  which  he  enumerated,  and 
which  I  shall  not  enumerate,  because  I 
might  misquote  him.  but  which- included 
aid  to  schools  and  various  pump-priming 
projects  which  may  be  necessary  ap<1 
which  he  desires  to  have  provided  for. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President]  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?  ] 

Mr.  COTTON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  t^  make  a 
brief  correction.  I  mentioned  schools, 
roads,  urban  redevelopment,  and  slum 
clearance.  I  am  sure  the  Senjator  will 
accept  a  correction  In  the  sitatement 
which  he  has  just  made.  Those  are  not 
pump-priming  projects,  but  projects  we 
have  desperately  needed  for  tpun,  re- 
cession or  no  recession. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  correction.  I  will  agree 
to  withdraw  my  statement  about  pump 
priming,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  that,  at  this  particular  time,  in 
this  year  of  1958.  all  the  items  he  has 
named  are  more  important  to  this  coun- 
try Uian  its  fiscal  solvency,  desirable  and 
nice  though  such  projects  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  my  motion 
to  recommit,  I  desire  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire does  not  question  the  Judgment  of 
the  able  Senators  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who  have  come  to  the  conclusioQ 
that,  in  the  interest  of  flexibility,  and  in 
order  to  administer  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Government,  the  debt  ceiling  must 
very  likely  be  raised  somewhat  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  ready  to  accept  that 
statement. 

Then  it  may  be  asked  of  me:  "If  you 
are  ready  to  accept  it,  why  do  you  try  to 
delay?  Why  do  you  try  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee?  If  it  is  to  be  done 
next  month,  or  months  Icter,  or  this  year, 
why  not  do  it  now?"  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  want  to  answer. 

I  am  making  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  the  question  of  timing  In  mind,  and 
timing  alone.  I  wish  to  repeat  to  the 
Senate  now.  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command,  what  I  said  briefly  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malonx].  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  that  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  are  concerned.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  that  it  is  most  necessary,  at 
this  Ume,  for  the  safety,  the  security, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to 
have  the  public  confidence. 

Mr.  Presldait,  if  we  raise  the  debt  cell- 
ing before  we  have  done  anything  else 
to  relieve  the  financial  pressure  it  will 
inevitably  have  a  terrific  impact  on  the 
thinking  ot  the  people.  Experts  may 
talk  all  they  want  to  about  flexlbUlty: 
but  the  passage  of  the  bill  means  that 
the  first  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  second  session  (rf 
this  Congress,  in  1958.  before  it  did  any- 
thing about  the  postal  deficit,  before  It 
did  anything  about  the  various  Hoover 
reorganization  bills  which  are  waiting  to 
come  upon  ttiis  flow,  before  it  did  any- 
thing about  some  of  the  subsidies  we  are 
pajrlng.  before  It  passed  one  single  soli- 
tary bill  designed  to  rehabUitate  the  fls- 
cal  condition  of  the  Treasury,  was  to 
raise  the  debt  limit.  Shall  we  face  these 
Issues,  or  is  this  to  be  a  busmess-as- 
usuat  politic8-as-u8ual.  pork-barrel-ac 
usual  session? 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  am  totereeted  in  the 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
made.  Is  there  any  reason  why  action 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit,  cannot  be  post- 
poned imtn  after  the  CcMigress  has  acted 
on  TBrtous  appropriation  bills  to  come 
befwelt?  Is  there  anything  in  our  fiscal 
structure  today  that  necessitates  raising 
the  debt  limit  at  this  particular  time? 

"Mx.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  timely  question.   I  was  Just 


about  to  reach  that  point.   This  Is  the 

answer  to  his  question.  First.  I  call  at- 
tention to  page  2  of  the  hearings  of  the 
ctMnmittee.  when  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  outlined  the  funda- 
mental reasons  why  the  debt  limit  should 
be  increased  at  this  time.  He  said,  as 
appears  on  page  2  of  the  hearings: 

Before  doing  so.  however,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize again  that  the  need  at  this  time  for 
a  debt  limit  increase  is  based  on: 

1.  The  fact  tLat  cash  balances  have  been 
nmnlng  distressingly  low,  as  I  wUl  show 
in  detail  later. 

2.  There  is  need  for  more  flexibility  for 
more  eflSclent  and  economical  management 
of  the  debt. 

8.  Bven  with  a  balanced  budget  there  will 
BtlU  be  large  seasonal  fluctuations  In  re- 
ceipts which  make  operations  under  the  $275 
billion  limltatkm  most  difficult. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  and  I  am 
giving  the  argiiments  for  immediate  ac- 
tion first: 

Some  part  of  the  debt  is  coming  due  each 
month,  so  that  at  all  times  the  Treasury  Is 
faced  with  substantial  refunding  problems. 

He  goes  on  to  indicate  the  need  for 
flexibility.  I  do  not  discount  the  need 
for  flexibility,  but  I  note  that  he  does 
not  say  that  we  have  today,  or  this  week, 
reached  the  point  where,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fiscal  integrity  q|  the 
Treasury,  the  debt  ceiling  must  be  In- 
creased without  delay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^eld? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
as  soon  as  I  have  completed  my  quota- 
tion from  the  Secretary's  statement,  if 
the  Senator  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
wait. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  refer  to  page 
423  of  the  hearings.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Bym]  was  question- 
ing Mr.  Brimdage,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  follows: 

The  Chaibmav.  Do  you  think  a  tight  debt 
limit  is  a  deterrent  to  unnecessary  spending 
or  not? 

Mr.  Beuttdack.  I  think  it  U;  yes. 

The  CRAntMAN.  You  approve  of  It 

Mr.  BatTMihun.  I  dont  mind  saying  that  a 
debt  limit,  I  think,  Is  a  good  thing. 

The  CRAnatAir.  There  is  not  much  reason 
to  have  a  debt  limit  unless  it  Is  tight.  You 
think  It  is  a  deterrent  to  unneoessarv  sdmuI- 
Ing?  '  ^^ 

Mr.  BSTTNBAOK.   J  dO. 

Senator  Wnxuics.  One  proposal  has  been 
made  that  perhaps,  even  If  we  give  the  $8 
bllUon  to  the  Department,  that  we  put  two 
termination  dates  on  It,  that  we  let  $2  bll- 
Uon expire  February  1.  1969.  and  $3  bllUon 
to  expire  as  requested.  What  would  you  aay 
to  that?  That  would  give  the  Ck}ngTe8s  a 
chance  to  reappraise  It  in  January  of  next 
year,  and  would  give  us  control  over  this  to  a 
greater  extent. 

Mr.  BsxTKDAax.  WeU.  I  taavent  discussed 
It  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastury.  but  I 
personaUy  wouldn't  think  that  would  be  an 
xinreasonable  way  of  hnnrtnryg  it. 

Senator  WnxiAMs.  Would  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  keep  con- 
trol In  such  a  manner? 

Mr.  BtTTMiMtas.  Tou  would  then  have  been 
in  seMion  for  another  month,  and  this 
would  give  us  the  leeway  through  January 
15,  next  year,  which  I  think  la  desirable,  and 
then,  U  the  situation  lotted  critical,  the 
Department  could  coaae  back  again. 


Later  Mr.  Brundage  said: 


WeU,  I  think  the  tough  periods  are  going 
to  be  January  16  and  March  16.  next  year. 
So  I  don't  think  It  would  be  any  better. 

He  meant  he  did  not  see  any  Improve- 
ment 

Making  it  a  temporary  extension.  I  t»iTiir, 
Is  a  good  Idea. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  word,  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  Brundage  subsequently  supplied  a 
statement  for  the  record,  because  he 
said  he  wanted  to  confer  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  statement 
was: 

After  discussing  this  prt^josal  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1  find  that  tt 
woiild  not  cover  the  difficult  time  between 
February  1  and  March  15  of  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point,  and  then  I  shall  gladly  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Presld«it,  it  seems  crystal  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  the  need  for  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  at  this  time 
is  to  furnish  fiexlbility,  or  to  provide  a 
more  economical  financing  of  the  debt. 
I  grant  that  those  are  necessary  and 
laudable  motives. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that  the  actual 
desperate  need  with  respect  to  the  cell- 
ing on  the  debt  will  not  come,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  until  next  year,  if  It  comes  at  all. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  session,  and  Con- 
gress will  presumably  be  In  session,  un- 
til at  least  next  August  and  can  act  then 
In  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the  need  with- 
out prejudging  the  matter  today. 

My  point  Is  that  if  we  grant  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  a  need 
and  we  cannot  go  home  without  giving 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full 
elbowroom  to  conduct  the  necessary  fis- 
cal and  financial  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  if  we  concede  that  with- 
in the  next  3  or  4  weeks  or  months  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  to  give  a  flexibility  in  the 
financing  of  the  debt  as  It  becomes  due, 
my  point  Is  still  valid,  that  there  la 
nothing  so  pressing  on  this  particular 
day  to  call  for  such  action,  and  nothing 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  derived  there- 
frMn  as  to  call  upon  us  to  sacrifice  all 
that  we  wUl  lose  in  the  effect  upon  the 
American  people  by  enacting  the  bill  into 
law  now.  before  we  enact  one  single  bill 
of  the  many  we  are  contemplating  in  the 
Interests  of  economy. 

When  a  Senator  stands  on  this  fioor.  as 
a  Senator  did  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
says,  "I  want  this  action  taken  because  I 
do  not  want  the  debt  limit  to  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  say  'No*  to  urban  develop- 
ment, to  aid  to  education,  or  to  various 
other  projects"  that  in  Itself  gives  away 
the  whole  story,  Mr.  President 

I  am  suggesting  that  Senators  should 
not  refuse  to  vote  to  recommit  the  bill 
simply  because  we  may  have  to  pass  the 
bill  later  this  session,  because  the  bill 
can  be  passed  at  any  time  very  ex- 
peditiously. The  bill  has  been  passed  by 
the  House.  The  bill  will  be  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  it  can  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  passed  beforo 
night,  any  day. 
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Before  this  week  Is  over  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
the  postal  deficit.  Certainly  we  can  take 
some  action  on  bills  which  are  in  com- 
mittees which  would  put  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, as  to  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  vital  interest. 

Action  to  increase  the  debt  limit  at 
present  is  ill  timed.  A  vote  in  favor 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  will  simply 
have  the  efFect  of  saying,  "Let  us  wait 
and  prove  our  good  faith — the  good 
faith  of  the  Congress  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  some  afsirmative  acts 
of  economy  will  be  taken,  rather  than 
head  the  procession  and  cause  headlines 
to  be  written  saying  that  the  first  thing 
the  Senate  did  was  to  increase  the  debt 
limit." 

I  apologize  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  for  making  him  wait  so  long. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  realize 
that  since  the  hearings  were  held  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  sell 
$100  million  of  the  remaining  $500  mil- 
lion of  free  gold  because  its  balances 
reached  the  p>oint  where  the  Treasury 
could  not  finance  its  daily  operations 
without  taking  that  rather  drastic  step? 
Does  the  Senator  also  realize  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  income  taxes 
are  received  we  are  in  fact  in  the  period 
of  greatest  crisis,  which  is  the  period 
between  now  and  March  15? 

The  chances  are  that  the  Treasury 
may  have  to  sell  a  part  if  not  all  of  the 
remaining  free  gold  holdings  under  the 
present  situation.  I  believe  this  is  a 
time  of  crisis.  I  think  this  is  a  time 
when,  in  order  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  give  the  Secretary 
an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  afford  relief  in  this 
tremendously  tight  situation. 

Does  my  colleague  feel,  after  the  com- 
mittee has  heard  testimony  regarding 
this  matter,  and  after  the  committee  has 
decided  that  this  is  the  time  to  take 
action.  Senators  should  be  asked  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  committee  and  put  it 
on  the  shelf,  so  that  the  committee 
may  bring  it  out  in  the  next  time  of 
crisis?  I  think  the  time  of  crisis  is  now. 
and  this  is  the  time  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  the  very  able  Senator  from  Utah, 
who  is  an  expert  in  these  matters,  and 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  very 
greatest  confidence,  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  will  freely  admit 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  undoubtedly 
understand  the  technicalities  of  the  situ- 
ation regarding  the  fiscal  matters  much 
more  clearly  than  does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  However,  I  am  sug- 
gesting as  a  practical  matter  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  the  same  rather 
simple  and  direct  approach,  and  the 
same  limited  intelligence  that  character- 
izes the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  that  the  impact  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  vital 
Importance. 
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I  am  willing  to  accept  the  word  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Biklget 
that  the  critical  time  will  not  cami  for 
at  least  a  few  weeks.  I  accept  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
reason  for  taking  the  action  requested 
today  is  to  provide  for  some  flexibility  in 
financing  the  debt 

I  say.  as  I  have  said  before,  that  I 
tainly  will  accept  the  word  of  my 

tinguished    friend,    the    Senator    , 

Utah,  who  has  studied  this  matt^  so 
thoroughly,  and  I  will  accept  his  ^ord 
now  that  perhaps  within  3  weeks  or  a 
month  such  action  should  be  taken,,  and 
that  perhaps  we  may  sacrifice  some 
financial  gain  and  suffer  some  financial 
loss  by  waiting.  T 

Nevertheless,  I  adhere  to  the  pbint. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  dealing]  not 
only  with  cold,  hard  statistical  facts!  but 
we  are  dealing  with  the  feelings  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Nobody  can  make  me  brieve 
that  a  debt  ceiling  does  not  have  some 
effect  on  spending.  To  be  sure,  a  debt 
ceiling  does  not  control  the  Approjiria- 
tions  Committees  of  the  two  bodias  of 
the  Congress,  but  it  certainly  has  ajdis- 
tinct  effect  on  spending  by  Govemi|ient 
agencies.  I  have  not  had  10  yearfe  of 
service  in  the  Congress  without  bedom- 
ing  more  and  more  convinced  of  that. 

I  say  that  no  matter  what  we  may 
gain  in  the  next  month,  insofar  as  fl4an- 
cial  advantage  is  concerned,  which|  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  so  well  able  tci  ex- 
pound, the  loss  will  be  greater  if  we  take 
such  action  today.  If  the  Senate  will 
only  pass  one,  two,  or  three  measur^  to 
show  the  people  of  the  country  tha  -  we 
mean  business  so  far  as  economy  is  son - 
cerned,  the  situation  will  be  different 
If  we  take  care  of  the  postal  deficit,  it  we 
take  care  of  some  of  the  Hoover  Com  nis- 
sion  recommendations  as  to  reorgar  iza- 
tion  plans,  or  if  we  get  the  ball  rollini  for 
fiscal  stability,  then  we  can  do  wh  ,t  is 
necessary  to  be  done  without  sucl  an 
adverse  psychological  impact,  which  )  for 
one  feel  will  be  very  serious. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  d. 
gxiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania. 
President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
extremely  fine  statement  made  by 


Febrtuiry  2J^ 


Senator 


distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hanp- 


shire.  I  know  the  Senator  is  a  ^ery 
strong  believer  in  sound  fiscal  polities, 
•nie  Senator  will  agree,  I  feel  sure,  that 
there  is  nothing  better,  insofar  as  keep- 
ing the  United  States  in  good  finaiicial 
order  is  concerned,  than  to  have  smaller 
appropriations.  | 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator if  the  size  of  the  appropriations  is 
not  a  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  C  on- 
gress  itself? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Of  course,  the  am(  unt 
we  appropriate  is  a  matter  in  the  ha  nds 
of  the  Congress,  but  I  am  sure  the  £  en- 
ator's  memory  goes  back,  as  does  mini,  to 
the  time  when  Congress  appropriated 
various  moneys  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  impounded  them  and  did 
not  spend  th«n.  The  executive  depart- 
ments usually  spend  every  cent  we  ap- 
propriate, but  they  do  not  have  to  sp^nd 
every  cent 


I  agree  with  the  distinguished 

that  the  debt  Umit  has  no  directi  relation 
to  the  acts  of  the  appropriating  tnachin- 
ery  of  the  Congress;  but  it  h&$  a  very 
definite  relationship  to  the  speiiding  of 
money  by  the  executive  departn^ents.  I 
am  not  siiggesting  that  we  starve  the 
executive  departments.  I  am  Hot  sug- 
gesting  that  we  refuse  to  give  them  oxir 
confidence,  or  allow  them  the  necessary 
flexibility.  I  am  siiggesting  4iat  the 
timing  is  bad.  We  have  waited  4toce  the 
first  of  January  until  nearly  this  end  of 
February.  I  am  suggesting  ttiat  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Congress  first  do 
something  to  reassure  the  people  of  our 
intention  to  economize,  before  tf^dng  the 
proposed  action.  i 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvadla.  Mr. 
President  will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvanlk.  Does 
the  distinguished  Senator  not  feel  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BENNitrx]  that 
we  have  already  sold  $100  millian  worth 
of  our  free  gold,  and  that  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  sell  more  of  it  in  the  very  near 
future,  will  have  such  a  disturbing  effect 
on  the  American  public  that  jre  shall 
have  a  more  difficult  time  refinancing 
bonds  as  they  become  due?       ] 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  again  I  accept  his  Jvdgment 
as  being  based  upon  much  mote  expe- 
rience in  these  matters  than  I  hate  had^ 
let  me  say  that  personally  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  statement  about  the  sa|e  of  the 
free  gold.  I  have  not  the  slight<Bst  crit- 
icism of  the  F'inance  Committee,  but  gold 
was  being  sold  while  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  the  bill  before  it  for  a  month. 
I  can  understand  the  situationl  How- 
ever. I  say  honestly  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  when  the  people 
of  the  country  pick  up  their  newspapers 
tomorrow  morning.  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  be  half  so  much  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  some  Member  has  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  h$ve  sold 
some  of  our  so-called  free  gold  as  they 
will  be  over  the  fact  that  we  are  raising 
the  debt  limit  before  doing  a  single  one 
of  the  things  we  pledged  oursel^^les  to  do 
toward  economy.  I  think  the  people  will 
be  more  disturbed  over  the  factj  that  it 
has  been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  the  debt  limit  should  be  increased 
so  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
deny  appropriations  for  new  llelds  of 
spending  during  this  year. 

Mr.  POTTER.    Mr.  President  twill  the 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON, 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  POTTER 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


The  Senator  may  re- 
call that  last  year  or  the  previous  year 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Himi- 
phrey  appealed  to  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit  from  $273  billion 
to  $278  billion.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  resistance  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  other  ntembers 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  an  Increase 
would  probably  have  gone  into  ^ect  at 
that  time.  The  same  argumen  *  were 
made  as  to  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
would  result  unless  the  debt  Unit  were 
Increased.  It  was  not  Increased,  and  we 
did  not  have  the  chaotic  comditioi  i  which 
were  predicted. 
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Ifir.  COTTON.  Tliat  is  exactly  true. 
All  the  same  arguments  were  made. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  rather  carefully 
studied  the  evidence  and  the  hearings. 
All  I  can  find  Is  that  it  woxild  be  to  the 
fiscal  advantage  of  the  Treasury  manipu- 
lations to  have  greater  flexibility.  I  have 
found  nottilng  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  desperate  situation  which  requires  us  to 
act  cm  the  pending  proposal  before  we  act 
on  any  of  the  measmres  looking  toward 
economy. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield  . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  appreciate  the  cotur- 
tesy  of  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  In  yielding  to  me.  I  would  not  have 
interrupted  my  colleague  except  that  I 
find  my  own  views  on  the  question  of 
confldence  diametrically  opposed  to  his. 
I  hope  very  much  that  he  will  comment 
on  the  question  which  I  shall  ask  him 

I  come  from  a  great  flnancial  center, 
with  which  I  am  In  very  close  touch. 
It  is  my  deep  conviction — and  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  when  I  have  an  opportimity  to 
do  so — that  to  fail  to  pass  this  measure 
today,  and.  instead,  to  adopt  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  would  be  a  shocking 
blow  to  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  shoiOd  hke  to  give 
the  Senator  my  reasons. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know 
that  we  are  in  an  economic  downturn,  as 
well  as  a  grave  defense  emergency.  They 
want  us  to  do  something  about  it 

Before  we  can  have  bullets  we  must 
forge  weapons.  One  of  the  weapons 
which  we  are  informed  by  the  adminis- 
tration Itself  is  necessary  is  an  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling.  Therefore,  it  prop- 
erly comes  before  we  launch  our  offensive 
on  the  economic  downcurrent.  and  on 
our  position  somewhat  behind  the  Rus- 
sians in  missiles  axxA  rockets. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  the  financial  community  in  New 
York,  which  Is  a  pretty  important  com- 
munity. If  we  fail  to  take  the  proposed 
acticm,  we  shall  be  guilty  of  causing  the 
same  thing  that  is  happening  ia  our 
economy  generally. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  income  and  our  gross  naUonal 
product  are  at  new  all-time  highs.  The 
reason  we  are  in  an  economic  downturn 
Is  that  industry  has  turned  around  in  re- 
spect  to  Its  inventory  position.  For  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1957  it  was 
off  by  $5,700  million. 

When  we  come  to  replenish  the  United 
States  Inventory  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  money.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  colleague,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  shocking  blow  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  the  country  if  we  should  fail 
to  act  when  the  administration  urges  us 
to  act  Then  I  think  it  could  be  said  that 
we  were  afraid  of  the  economy  and 
doabted  the  probity  of  the  United  States. 

ISt.  COTTON.  I  am  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive the  Senator's  contribution. 

It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  shocking  blow 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
country  when,  upon  a  previous  occasion, 
a  request  was  before  us  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  and  we  delayed  raising  it  I  am 
Informed  that  the  cash  balance  In  the 


Treasury  as  of  today  is  $2.95  billion,  or 
almost  $3  billion.  That  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  situation  will  prevail  next 
month,  or  the  month  after  that 

Moreover,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  want  him  to  understand 
that  my  motion  Is  predicated  entirely 
on  what  the  general  public  may  think 
of  it.  It  is  predicated  not  only  on  the 
psychology  of  the  people,  but  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Congress.  It  is  true  that 
the  President  asked  to  have  the  debt 
ceiling  raised;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
again  and  agam  the  President  has  asked 
for  various  economies.  We  are  too  much 
like  little  Johnny.  We  are  ready  to  eat 
the  Ice  cream  and  let  the  spinach  wait. 

I  want  to  see  something  definite  ac- 
ccwnpllshed.  rather  than  merely  talked 
about,  in  the  matter  of  availing  ourselves 
of  our  resources  and  practicing  economy. 

On  the  question  of  forging  weapons 
and  bullets,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  that  for 
several  years  I  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  other  body.  I  am 
entirely  convinced  that,  with  the  appro- 
priations which  the  Defense  Department 
now  has,  if  it  will  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  eliminate  duplications,  and  spend 
the  money  it  has  wisely,  we  shall  have  no 
need  to  worry  very  much  about  the 
money  to  take  care  of  our  weapons.  We 
do  not  get  well  faster  by  giving  a  bonus 
to  the  doctor,  or  calling  in  three  or  four 
additional  doctors.  We  can  recover  only 
Just  so  fast.  Science  cannot  be  expe- 
dited entirely  by  so-called  crash  pro- 
grams. When  I  am  told  that  we  must 
raise  the  debt  ceiling,  not  tomorrow  or 
next  day,  but  today,  becaxise  of  bullets 
and  weapons,  that  argiunent  leaves  me 
completely  cold. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment is  not  nearly  so  convincing  to  me 
as  this  one — and  I  ask  if  my  colleague 
does  not  agree  with  me : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does 
not  commit  funds  for  expenditure  for 
weapons,  housing  developments,  or  any- 
thing else.  He  has  the  responsibility  of 
paying  the  bills  when  they  are  presented 
tohim. 

The  bills  which  he  must  meet  today 
represent  obligations  which  were  in- 
curred months  ago,  or  perhaps  years 
ago.  However,  they  become  due  today. 
Unless  we  give  him  some  leeway  in  ob- 
taining the  money  to  meet  the  bills,  it 
seons  to  me  that  we  are  putting  the 
pressure  on  the  wrong  man.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  when  the  bills 
from  last  year  are  presented,  he  can  pay 
them.  The  effect  of  putting  him  in  a 
strait  jacket  is  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
operate,  making  it  necessary  to  spread 
out  the  payment  of  the  bills. 

We  are  tdd  that  there  Is  a  cash  bal- 
ance today  of  something  over  $2  billion. 
There  are  spread  all  over  the  coimtry 
small  amotmts  in  each  of  many  banks. 
Because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
has  no  way  of  knowing  what  bills  may 
be  presented  tomorrow,  he  may  be  en- 
tirely out  of  cash  tomorrow. 


The  Senator  and  I  could  not  operate 
our  personal  affairs  that  close  to  the 
limit  The  United  States  has  a  debt  of 
$275  billion,  and  is  spending  approxi- 
mately $300  million  a  day.  The  Secre- 
tary is  asking  that  he  may  be  sure  of 
having  10  or  13  dajrs  of  expense  money 
in  the  bank  when  the  bills  e<»ne  due. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  the  Job 
mtist  be  done  at  this  time,  and  that  It 
will  not  do  any  good  to  postpone  action 
until  next  week,  because  the  same  situa- 
tion wiU  exist  then,  and  the  same  un- 
certainty will  exist  then.  I  hope  we  can 
straighten  out  the  situation  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  First  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  He  asked  me  if  I 
agreed  that  something  should  be  done 
to  enable  the  Treasiur  Department  to 
meet  its  obligations  in  paying  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  Government  Of 
coiu-se  the  answer  is  yes.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, so  far  as  I  can  determine — and  no 
one  has  pointed  to  a  syllable  which  Is 
contrary  to  what  I  have  ascertained—- 
has  not  said  that  that  day  has  now  been 
reached.  I  assmne  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  recalls  that  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member  has  had  the  debt  ceiling  bill  im- 
der  consideration  for  about  a  month. 
Hearings  have  been  held,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  c<xmnittee — and  all  the  mem- 
bers are  very  able  members,  and,  I  am 
sure,  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
situation — believes  that  no  further  hear- 
ings are  necessary.  Therefore,  should 
the  bill  raising  the  debt  ceiling  be  re- 
committed, and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  pick  up  his  telephone 
and  call  up  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  say,  'The  day  has  come  when  we 
need  the  ceiling  rsdsed,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment's word  is  no  longer  any  good, 
and  we  must  have  action  now,"  I  am  siu-e 
we  will  have  action.  However.  I  say  that 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  here  is  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  are  put  in  the  position  of 
voting  on  the  pending  bill  before  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  one 
single  item  of  economy. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  within  a  few 
days  after  we  take  this  action  the  view 
will  be  taken  m  certata  quarters  down- 
town— because  the  bureaucrats  are  stUl 
there — ^that  our  action  is  a  good  excuse 
for  spending.  It  will  be  taken  as  a  re- 
lazing  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

A  committee  cm  which  I  serve  will  re. 
port  a  bill  enabling  TVA  to  issue  bcmds. 
Why  can  we  not  start  collecting  some  of 
the  money  we  have  invested  in  TVA? 
Why  can  we  not  begin  liquidating  some 
of  our  other  obligations?  Apparently  we 
will  not  do  that 

It  Is  perfectly  plain  to  me,  although  It 
has  not  been  said,  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  passing  the  debt-raising  biU 
at  this  time  is  to  give  leeway  and  latitude 
for  operations  in  the  nature  of  a  pump- 
priming.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  am  Just 
as  much  opposed  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  pump-priming  operations  un- 
der a  Republican  administration  as  Z 
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ever  was  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. That  will  lead  us  straight  down 
to  a  controlled  economy,  to  price  con- 
trols and  wage  contrc^  and  similar 
controls. 

I  shall  not  take  much  more  time  of 
the  Senate.  The  reason  I  have  made  my 
motion  is  not  that  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  it  is  not 
that  I  deny  the  things  that  have  been 
said  so  well  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Benmstt]  ;  I  am 
merely  suggesting  that  we  wait  at  least 
a  few  weeks  to  see  if  Congress  will  not 
let  the  American  people  realize  that  be- 
fore we  pass  this  bill  we  will  have  at 
least  done  something — if  it  is  only  to 
take  some  action  about  the  postal 
deficit — In  the  interest  of  solvency. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  referred  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Treasury  on  certain 
dates.  He  made  a  very  fine  statement 
in  regard  to  the  balances  which  are  avail- 
able, and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  stated  that  those  balances 
were  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 
On  December  31,  1957,  our  national  debt 
was  $274.6  billion,  which  meant  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a  leeway 
of  $400  miUion.  On  January  27.  1958. 
the  debt  was  $274.5  billion.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had  a  leeway  of 
half  a  billion  dollars.  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary testified  that  it  had  been  even 
lower  than  that  in  January.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  spends  $lVi  billion 
every  5  days.  He  must  meet  the  bills 
that  come  in.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  said,  it  is  not  the 
Secretary's  fault.  He  wishes  that  he  did 
not  have  to  pay  some  of  the  bills,  but 
he  must  pay  them.  The  situation  is  so 
serious  that  I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  will 
not  be  recommitted. 

Bdr.  COTTON.  Of  course,  when 
March  15  arrives  and  some  money  begins 
to  flow  back  into  the  Treasury,  the  con- 
dition the  Senator  mentions  will  be 
changed,  too.  As  one  who  has  been 
fighting  for  months  and  years  to  do 
something  to  reduce  the  postal  deficit, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  sometime  this  week. 
Many  of  us  will  help  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wishes, 
I  shall  srield  the  floor  in  a  minute,  after 
adding  but  one  more  sentence  to  what 
I  have  already  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a 
question  before  he  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  There  has  been  some 
discussion  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  about  the  Impact  on  the  Treasury 
Department  unless  the  $5  billion  authori- 
zation is  made  so  far  as  the  debt  limit  is 
concerned,  and  it  has  been  said  that  that 


impact  would  be  fiscally  adverse  to  Ithe 
taxpayers.  What  would  be  the  situation 
if  the  suggestion  that  was  made  byjthe 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btro]  were  adopted?  He  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  authorizii^:  a 
$5  billion  increase,  the  increase  be  Im- 
Ited  to  $3  billion  at  this  time.  My  qt>es- 
tion  is,  Wo\ild  that  not  obviate  the  Ic 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamps| 
feels  will  be  suffered  and  which  the 
ator  from  Utah  described  as  being 
table? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  say  to  the 
ator  from  Ohio  that  the  answer  is  "Yes." 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  the  op^or- 
tiinity  to  vote  for  an  amendment  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  by  $3  billion  in- 
stead of  $5  billion.  However,  the  Sana- 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  realizes  and 
believes,  though  he  does  not  expect  that 
he  will  prevail,  that  the  time  element  is 
far  more  important  than  the  amojmt. 
If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, I  am  not  terribly  concerned 
whether  we  make  it  $5  billion.  The 
point  is  that  he  will  have  to  raise 'the 
ceiling.  Certainly  sometime  soon  it  ^jeill 
be  necessary  to  raise  it  &nyway.  I  k^ow 
this  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  dog  wltti  a 
bone,  and  I  have  repeated  myself  so 
much  that  I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  t|red 
of  listening,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  based  purely  <|n  a 
question  of  timing;  that  we  should  wait 
and  see  if  we  cannot  send  out  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  dews 
that  we  have  done  something  else  before 
we  have  raised  the  debt  ceiling  and  in- 
curred more  spending,  I  wish  we  c(>uld 
hold  up  the  bUl.  I  wish  that  during, the 
8  or  10  days  or  2  weeks  while  we  were 
holding  it  up  we  could  see  some  of  the 
Hoover  reorganization  bills  acted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  we  could,  at  least,  not  be  bel  ind 
the  procession.  I  wish  that  as  |the 
people  look  to  us  for  the  leadership 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  tiiey 
could  see  that  we  are  putting  irst 
things  flrst.  In  my  humble  oplnion.lthe 
first  thing  is  honest-to-God,  downright 
economy.  | 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  tHere 
has  been  some  discussion  this  afternoon 
concerning  the  stability  of  our  econdnic 
position  in  1957  as  compared  with  1M5. 
I  shall  point  out  the  relative  positions, 
fiscally,  in  1940,  1945,  and  1957. 

In  1940,  the  gross  national  product  was 
$100  billion.  The  national  debt  was  [$50 
billion.  That  meant  there  was  $3  of 
product  for  every  $1  of  debt.  I  liave 
chosen  1940  because  that  was  the  ]|ear 
preceding  World  War  H.  j 

An  emergency  developed.  Unprice- 
dented  spending  became  necessary.  ] 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  war,  ^nd 
we  found  ourselves  in  this  relative  p^i- 
tion:  The  gross  national  product  Was 
$213  billion.  The  national  debt 
$278  billion.  The  debt  was  greater  t^ 
the  national  product. 

In  1957,  the  gross  national  product 
$433  billion.     The  gross  national 
was  $275  billion.  , 

The  point  I  make  is  that,  financially, 
the  country  Is  substantially  worse  now 
than  it  was  in  1940.    In  1940,  for  e«ery 


$1  of  debt  there  was  $2  of  natlonil  inx)d- 
uct  In  1957,  for  every  dollar  of  debt, 
there  was  about  $1.65  of  national  prod- 
uct. In  1957.  for  every  dollar  pt  debt, 
the  gross  national  product  should  have 
been  twice  the  debt,  which  would  have 
been  $550  billion  instead  of  $433  billion 
to  put  that  year  in  a  position  comparable 
to  1940. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  an  emergency 
spending  program  had  to  be  initiated  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  World  (War  n. 
It  should  have  been  anticipated  that 
following  that  war,  the  debt  woiild  have 
been  paid  off.  That  should  have  been 
done  80  that  now  there  would  be  some 
fat  upon  which  to  draw,  not  only  to  meet 
the  world  threat,  but  also  to  nteet  the 
recession  from  which  we  are  siiffering. 
Let  us  not  lull  ourselves  into  security  by 
thinking  that  because  the  gross  national 
product  is  $433  billion  we  are  bitter  off 
than  we  were  in  1940.  | 

A  word  about  the  wisdom  of  having  a 
debt  limitation  im];)osed  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. In  my  Judgment,  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  incurring  of 
debt  acts  as  a  dissuading  infiuence,  not 
only  upon  the  administration,  llut  also 
upon  Congress.  If  it  does  not.  iti  should. 
If  it  does  not,  the  evil  of  the  situation 
lies  upon  the  shoulders  of  thdse  who 
occupy  positions  in  Congress  and  in  the 
administration.  [ 

In  Ohio,  debt  cannot  be  incurred  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  people.  The  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  l^w  has 
worked  wonderfully  well.  Industry  is 
moving  into  Ohio.  Ohio  is  in  ati  excel- 
lent fiscal  position.  If  there  had  not 
been  a  limitation  upon  the  debt,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Ohio  would  n<)t  today 
occupy  the  economic  position  it  does. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [»^.  Cot- 
ton], but  I  contemplate  off  citing  an 
amendment  to  conform  with  thje  Judg- 
ment expressed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByroI.  I  halve  con- 
fidence in  his  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
and  I  have  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  were  five 
votes  in  the  committee  in  support  of  the 
proposal  to  authorize  the  raising  of  the 
debt  limit  by  $3  bilUon.  ] 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  froin  Ohio 
is  correct.  There  were  10  votes  for  in- 
creasing the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion; 
there  were  5  votes  for  increasing  it  by 
$3  billion.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Martw], 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  was  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  That  is  coi^-ect.  I 
submitted  the  report  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  The  report  rep- 
resents the  action  by  the  cc«imittee. 
But  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvahla  was 
not,  I  think,  in  the  Chamber  Wh«a  I 
stated  I  did  not  favor  the  $5  bilUon  In- 
crease in  the  committee,  andj that  I 
would  favor  a  $3  billion  increaaj. 

I  shall  not  vote  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the   committee,   because  I 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
committee  I  reported  the  blD 
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shall  vote  for  the  amendment  wljich  the 


Senator  from  Ohio  lUr.  LattschrI  in- 
tends to  offer  to  reduce  the  amount  from 
$5  billion  to  $3  billion. 

When  in  the  committee  I  submitted 
my  amendment  for  a  $3  billion  increase, 
I  made  a  calculation,  which  I  asked  the 
Treasury  either  to  confirm  or  deny.  The 
calculation  involved  the  use  of  the  free 
gold  held  by  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated 
income  from  the  use  of  this  gold  would 
be  $500  million. 

When  Mr.  Humphrey  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  there  was  $1  bil- 
lion of  this  so-called  free  gold.  He  sold 
$500  million  of  it. 

It  is  now  contemplated  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gold  will  be  used.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  there  is 
'  no  objection  to  this  action. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  hi  the 
Committee  on  Finance  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
budget  estimates  of  revenue  will  be  ac- 
curate. The  Treasury  Department,  for 
example,  estimated  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  individual  Income  taxes  of 
approximately  $1,300,000,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
received  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  corporation  income  taxes  were 
estimated  at  about  the  same  amount  as 
last  year.  The  excise  taxes  were  esti- 
mated to  increase  $382  million — making 
a  total  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  compared  to  that  of 
this  fiscal  year,  of  more  than  $1.6  billion. 
Upon  that  point  was  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

I  am  confident— and  I  believe  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  me — that  If  the  committee  had  been 
unanimous  in  the  beUef  that  the  budget 
estimates  would  hold  up,  the  committee 
would  not  have  supported  the  proposed 
$5  billion  Increase.  But  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

However,  the  Treasury  still  stands  on 
these  estimates  of  revenue.  Sitting  next 
to  me  is  a  representative  of  the  Treasury; 
and  the  Treasury  still  says  the  estimates 
stand  unchanged. 

I  felt  that  as  a  Senator,  I  could  base 
my  conclusions  only  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  of  the  date  when  the  committee  acted. 
My  calculation  is  set  forth  on  page  21  of 
the  report,  if  Senators  desire  to  examine 
it.  It  will  show  that  by  authorizing  an 
additional  $3  billion  in  the  debt  limit 
and  by  using  the  free  gold  in  the  amount 
of  $500  million,  there  would  be  substan- 
tial leeway  throughout  the  2  years 
involved.  For  example,  on  March  31 
there  would  be  $11,600,000,000;  on  April 
15,  $10  billion;  and  so  forth.  The  lowest 
amount  which  would  be  available  as  lee- 
way throughout  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  and  next  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5  billion,  and  It  would  reach 
a  high  point  of  approximately  $12  billion. 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  who 
voted  against  my  amendment  offered  in 
committee  to  authorize  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease instead  of  the  proposed  $5  billion 
increase.  They  were  convinced — as  they 
will  state,  no  doubt-^iat  the  estimates 
of  revenue  are  too  high. 


I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  value 
of  a  tight  debt  limit.  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  when  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey became  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— and  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  con- 
tact— the  House  passed  a  measure  per- 
manently increasing  the  debt  limit  from 
$375  billion  to  $290  biUion— a  $15  billion 
increase. 

That  proposal  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  After  careful  considera- 
tion— although  Mr.  Humphrey  testified 
that  unless  that  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  were  authorized  there  would  be  a 
panic,  and  the  Government  could  not 
pay  its  biUs — the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee completely  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  $15  billion  increase; 
and  for  1  year  the  Treasury  operated  on 
the  basis  of  the  then  exlstmg  debt  limit 
of  $275  billion.  Then  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  following  year,  requested  a  $9  billion 
increase,  and  a  $6  bilUon  increase  was 
granted,  for  1  year.  This  was  continued 
for  another  year.  Last  year  the  tem- 
porary increase  was  $3  billion,  and  this 
expired  last  June  30.  At  that  time, 
neither  Mr.  Humphrey  nor  Mr.  Ander- 
son requested  an  increase  in  the  debt 
Umit. 

Mr.  President,  ordinarily  the  debt  limit 
would  not  be  of  such  great  importance; 
but  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  debt 
of  $275  billion,  and  we  caimot  continue 
to  pile  deficit  upon  deficit.  The  debt 
limit  is  certainly  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  even  upon  the  Congress 
itself. 

I  believe  we  recognize  that  Congress 
has  virtually  lost  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  Government.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  appropriations  by 
more  than  $5  bUlion;  yet  the  expendi- 
ture estimates  as  fixed  t^  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  were  in- 
creased $200  million  more  even  before 
the  first  sputnik.  That  shows  that  the 
reductions  made  by  the  Congress  in  the 
appropriations  are  not  always  trans- 
lated into  expenditure  reductions.  Un- 
exp>ended  balances  are  used. 

The  unexpended  balances  now  amount 
to  approximately  $70  billion.  So  the 
Congress  could  continue  to  rediice  the 
appropriations  for  some  years  to  come — 
in  fact,  for  a  good  many  years  to  come — 
but  still  there  would  be  imexpended 
balances  which  could  be  used. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
offered  the  amendment. 

Although  this  debt  ceiling  will  be  a 
fairly  tight  one — and  Mr.  Anderson  has 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  tight  debt 
ceiling;  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  testified  that  he  be- 
Ueved  a  tight  debt  celling  would  be  ad- 
visable— I  am  convinced  that  unleass 
there  is  a  great  error  in  these  estimates 
of  revenue  which  the  Treasury  says  as 
of  today  are  correct;  the  Treasury  does 
not  refer  to  the  situation  as  of  last  No- 
vember, but  refers  to  the  situation  as  of 
today — a  $3  billion  increase  in  the  debt 
celling  will  be  adequate,  and  will  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  imnecessary  spending. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  committee. 
The  committee  gave  it  the  fullest  con- 


sideration. I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  They  do  their  duty 
in  a  way  that  appears  to  them  to  be  right 
and  proper,  and  I  have  no  criticism. 

But  I  still  believe  that  if  Senators  will 
examine  page  21  of  the  hearings — and 
the  figures  set  forth  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Treasury— and  if  Senatdrs 
will  study  the  figures  as  to  the  leeway. 
there  will  be  no  question  regarding  the 
point  I  have  made. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  explain  further  about 
the  $500  million  of  unused  gold  surplus 
which  he  says  should  not  be  in  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  tWnk  that  there 
is  any  objection  to  it  It  has  been  there 
for  years. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  mean  it  is  simply  a 
cash  balance? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No;  It  is  actually  gold, 
but  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  Treasury 
asset.  The  gold  can  be  used  by  the 
Treasiuy  Department  whenever  it  de- 
sires and  the  proceeds  can  be  added  to 
the  cash  balances  which  are  available. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
the  $500  miUion  in  gold  is  simply  kept  hi 
the  Treasiuy,  and  is  not  considered  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  an  increase  In  the  debt 
limit:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No;  it  is  gold  which  can 
be  exchanged  for  cash,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve;  $100  million  of  it  was  used 
the  other  day,  so  the  remainder  is  now 
actually  $400  million. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  undesirable  to  have 
it  there;  but  I  say  there  is  no  necessity 
to  hold  this  gold,  which  is  mtirely  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  gold. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  worda» 
it  should  be  used,  should  it? 

Mr.  BYRD,  My  point  is  that  by  usinflr 
the  gold,  we  would  avoid  paying  interest 
on  money  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  borrowed.  Neither  Mr.  Humphrey 
nor  Mr.  Anderson  made  any  objection  to 
using  the  gold. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  somewhat  Im- 
pressed by  the  Senator's  argiunent  about 
the  $3  billion.  But  upon  looking  over  his 
own  figures,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  not 
need  the  $400  milUon  which  could  be 
obtained  by  selling  the  gold. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  simply  be  discre- 
tionary. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  not  have  to  use  the  gold  if  it  was 
not  required. 

Mr.  BARRETT.    The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  such  authority  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  does  he? 
Mr,  BYRD.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  So  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  did  not  mean  to  include  in  the 
amendment  a  provision  in  regard  to  the 
$400  million  of  gold,  did  he? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Oh.no.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  such 
authority  today. 
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Mr.  BARRETT* 
from  Virginia;  I 
better. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  distingiilshed  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  has  said.  As  I 
understood  him.  he  said  he  would  not 
vote  to  have  the  bill  recommitted. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  the  bill 
for  nearly  a  month.  The  c(Hnmittee  held 
hearings  on  the  bill,  which  were  about 
as  extensive  as  any  which  have  been 
held  on  a  bill  of  comparable  merit  and 
importance  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

In  the  committee,  we  had  extended 
hearings  and  extended  discussions,  fol- 
lowing which  the  bill  was  voted  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  had  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  was  ordered 
on  the  basis  of  a  vote  of  10  to  5  in  the 
committee. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  in 
exactly  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Anderson.  In 
my  judgment,  he  made  a  complete  Justi- 
fication for  the  bill. 

I  did  not  feel  that  his  predecessor  had 
made  a  justification  for  the  very  large 
increase  he  requested  in  the  public  debt 
limit  immediately  upon  his  taking  that 
ofllce.  I  think  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  demonstrated  in  many 
ways  his  very  fine  abiUty  to  handle  the 
Job. 

An  argiunent  which  he  made  to  the 
committee  which  was  especially  impres- 
sive upon  me  was  that  this  additional 
leeway  in  the  national  debt  limit  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
save  the  Treasiur  of  the  United  States 
substantial  svuns  of  money  in  the  form  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

Many  had  become  aware  that  as  of 
about  the  end  of  last  TTovember  money 
had  become  so  tight  and  credit  so  difB- 
cult  and  interest  rates  so  high  that  the 
Treasury  was  selling  its  90-day  bills  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  3%  percent — almost 
like  attaching  a  4  percent  coupon. 

I  congratulate  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
his  leadership  in  bringing  about  a  suffi- 
cient change  in  the  fiscal  policies  con- 
trolling our  debt  management  and  mone- 
tary control  program  that,  in  a  period  of 
90  days,  he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  rate 
of  less  than  1.60  on  OO-day  bills. 

I  do  not  know  yet  what  the  Treasury 
had  to  pay  on  the  bills  it  sold  today,  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  well  under  the  very  high 
fig\u-e  it  reached  at  its  peak.  In  my 
Judgment.  BCr.  Anderson  made  a  com- 
plete jxistification  for  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment can  save  in  the  way  of  interest 
Charged  on  the  public  debt. 

I  am  not  one  who  has  made  overly 
zealous  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  agree- 
ment with  the  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, but  I  certainly  felt  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  made  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  position.  I  remind  Senators 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  he  was  laboring 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  He 
was  in  the  posting  of  there  being  before 
the  Finance  Committee  a  forecast  that 
there  would  be  a  $500  million  surplus  in 


fiscal  1959.  I  do  not  think  there  wll  be 
a  $500  million  surplus  in  fiscal  195|.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Senator  on  ^  this 
floor  who  believes  that  there  will  pe  a 
surplus  of  $100  million  In  fiscal  1950. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of!  the 
committee  took  the  position  that  he  was 
justified  in  accepting  the  forecast  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  him  in  reaching 
that  conclusion,  but  my  observatioas  of 
the  fiscal  forecasts  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  have  not  enabled  i|ie  to 
reach  a  similar  conclusion.  I  re$iind 
Senators  that  in  the  fiscal  forecast^  was 
one  that  there  would  be  approximately 
$2  billion  additional  or  increased  feve- 
nue  in  fiscal  1959  over  fiscal  19^.  I 
would  have  to  be  far  more  optimistic  in 
the  expectation  of  an  economic  ui^um 
than  even  has  been  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  feel  Justified  in  fore- 
casting a  $2  billion  increase  in  revenues 
in  fiscal  1959  over  fiscal  1958.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Senator  on  this  poor 
who  thinks  that  fiscal  1959  will  shtw  a 
$100  million  increase  over  fiscal  1958. 
In  order  to  reach  that  fiscal  forecaet.  the 
President  in  his  budget  message  assumed 
Congress  will  reduce  its  nondefens*  ex- 
penditures approximately  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  1959  as  compared  with  fiscal  1958. 
In  order  for  that  to  become  realiiy.  it 
Will  have  to  be  done  by  the  Membdre  of 
this  body,  the  Members  of  the  Hoiie  of 
Representatives  conciuring.  I  doj  not 
believe  the  Congress  is  going  to  roduce 
nondefense  exjienditures  by  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  1959  as  compared  with  fiscal  11958. 

If  Senators  will  permit  me  to  Indulge 
in  a  forecast  on  an  assumption  vtlhich 
I  believe  to  be  Justified  and  valid,  it  is 
that  there  wiU  be  no  increase  in  t^eve- 
nues  in  fiscal  1959,  and  that  therd  will 
be  no  substantial  decreswe,  if  any.  in 
nondefense  appropriations  in  fiscal  1959 
as  compared  with  fiscal  1958.  I 

If  Senators  will  join  me  in  that  Icon- 
elusion,  then  they  can  understand  I  that 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  considera- 
tions on  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  felt  Justified  in  asking  lor  a 
$5  billion  increase,  an  additional  $4  bil- 
lion Justification  for  his  request,  because 
the  request  wsts  based  an  the  assump- 
tion that  there  would  be  $2  billion  inore 
money  in  revenue  and  that  there  \^ould 
be  $2  billion  less  money  spent.  If  Sen- 
ators will  agree  that  the  Treasury  will 
collect  no  more  money  and  that  we  khall 
not  spend  less,  then  they  can  under- 
stand why  the  Finance  Committee,  even 
without  the  concurrence  of  ovu-  distin- 
guished chairman,  for  whom  wepave 
the  greatest  respect  and  affedtion, 
brought  to  this  floor  the  bill  as  iti  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  as  ii  had 
been  urged  by  the  administration.  1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  t^  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  Sei 
agrees  with  me  that  all  we  would 
complish  by  turning  down  the 
tration's  request  at  this  time  would  be 
to  put  pressure  on  the  administration  to 
cut  down  defense  expenditures  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  good  reason  toj  cut 
down  such  expenditures,  and  put    ires- 
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sure  on  the  administration  to  reftuce  ex> 
penditures  for  roads,  flood  control,  and 
navigation,  at  a  time  when  th^re  is  no 
good  reason  for  cutting  down  kich  ex> 
penditures.  < 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  In  additioi^,  I  fur- 
ther point  out  that  the  Secretaty  of  the 
Treasiu7  is,  in  my  judgment,  trying  to 
do  everything  he  can  to  bring  4own  in- 
terest rates  on  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President, 


I  yield  to  the 


will  the 
Senator 


whether 
when 
y  friend 
atter  of 
failure 
a  blow 


Senator  yield? 

Mr.   KERR, 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  know 
the  Senator  was  in  the  Chamt 
I  engaged  in  the  colloquy  with 
from  New  Hampshire  on  the 
confidence.  It  is  my  view  tt 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  would 
to  confidence  on  the  part  of  thoM  in  the 
country  who  think  we  must  act.  There- 
fore, favorable  action  on  the  bill  would 
be  one  added  reason  for  having  confi- 
dence in  the  determination  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  was  needed,  both  in 
respect  of  defense  and  economic,  which 
is  the  concrete  basis  for  anything  else  we 
want  to  do.  I  would  deeply  a|>preciate 
the  Senator's  view  on  that  que^ion. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President. !  I  think 
that  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Situation 
will  convince  Senators  that  if  We  are  to 
make  an  effort  in  terms  of  similar  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1959  to  tho^  which 
prevailed  in  fiscal  1958,  and  if  We  are  to 
provide  increased  appropriationis  for  de- 
fense, in  accordance  with  what  ll  believe 
to  be  the  conviction  of  Senators  las  to  our 
necessities,  we  must  be  aware  that  with 
the  same  amount  of  tax  collections  as 
we  now  have  coming  into  the  Treasury 
we  are  going  to  require  greater  leeway  in 
the  amount  of  permissible  public  debt. 
Certainly  I  think  the  people  of  die  coun- 
try will  regard  our  action  with  piore  re- 
spect and  greater  confidence.'  and  as 
being  more  consistent  with  what  we  rec- 
ognize to  be  our  necessities,  if  we  go 
about  our  business  and  pass  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  We  should 
not  go  through  with  what  I  beli£ve  to  be 
actions  which  in  my  judgment  would  not 
be  effective,  because  I  think  we  would 
only  postpone  an  action  which  all  con- 
siderations persuade  us  needs  tOibe  taken 
and  taken  now. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  [one  fur- 
ther point,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment,  and  I  desire  to  ^te  that 
I  have  had  the  figiu-es  checked  m  regard 
to  what  really  counts  with  a  business- 
man. I  know  the  Senator  is  a  distin- 
guished businessman  himself.  I  refer  to 
figiu-es  stating  what  we  owe  dompared 
with  what  we  have.  1 

It  appears  that  in  1946  the  relationship 
of  our  national  debt  to  our  gross,  national 
product,  or  our  national  income,  lor  what- 
ever one  wishes  to  call  It,  wad  roughly 
124  percent,  as  compared  with  a  stand- 
ard today  of  just  half  that,  ot  roughly 
66  percent.  In  short,  we  havej twice  as 
much  availability  of  coverage!  for  our 
debt  today  as  we  had  in  1946. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  comment  as  to  what  thoie  flg\u-es 
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mean  in  terms  of  our  capability  to  meet 
the  exigencies  now.  and  our  willingness 
to  meet  them. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remark  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  L&uschi].  who  I  believe 
either  misstated  his  conclusion,  or  ar- 
rived at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  when 
he  said  that  our  dollars  of  debt  as  of 
today  as  compared  to  our  national  prod- 
uct are  In  an  unfavorable  relationship 
as  compared  to  1946. 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Nineteen  himdred  and 
forty.  

Mr.  KERR.  And  1946.  I  believe  the 
Senator  referred  to  that  year.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  Senator,  if  he  will 
refer  to  his  remarks,  will  find  he  referred 
to  the  national  product  and  national 
debt  in  1940.  the  national  product  and 
national  debt  in  1945,  and  the  national 
product  and  national  debt  in  1957,  and 
in  each  instance  he  gave  the  figures  on 
the  national  debt  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct,  yes. 

In  1940  for  every  $2  of  national  prod- 
uct we  had  a  dollar  of  debt. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
means  national  Income,  or  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Oross  national  prod- 
uct is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  Is  some  difference, 
as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tes.  The  figures 
which  I  gave  were  given  to  me  by  the 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

l&i.  KERR.  But  they  were  given  to 
the  Senator  as  figures  on  national  debt 
and  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  gross  national 
product^ 

Mr.  KERR.  Gross  national  product, 
yes.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  the  figure  I 
used.     

Mr.  KERR.  Correct.  However.  I 
thought  the  Senator  identified  the  fig- 
ures as  the  national  debt  and  the  na- 
tional income  in  his  statement. 
-  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  said  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  repeat?  The 
flgiires  which  I  gave  were  those  which 
were  given  to  me  by  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  they 
show  that  as  of  1940  we  had  $2  of 
gross  national  product  for  every  dollar 
of  debt^ 

Mr.  KERR.  What  were  the  figures  In 
1946? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  figures. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  1946  I  believe  the  na- 
tional debt 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor  the  figiu-es.  In  1940  there  was  a  gross 
national  product  of  $100  million 

Mr.  KERR.    One  himdred  billion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  gross  national 
product  was  $100  billion.  The  national 
debt  was  $50  billion.  Therefore,  for  ev- 
ery dollar  of  national  debt  we  had  $2 
of  gross  national  product. 

In  1945  the  gross  national  product  was 
$213  biUion  and  the  national  debt  was 
$278  billion.    We  had  less  gross  national 


product  than  we  had  national  debt  In 
that  year. 

Mr.  KERR  Will  the  Senator  give  the 
flgiu-es  again? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1945  the  gross  na- 
tional product  was  $213  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $278  billion  in  national  debt. 
In  1957  the  gross  national  product  was 
$433  billion,  as  compared  to  $275  billion 
of  national  debt. 

The  point  I  desired  to  make  was  that 
to  have  been  in  equal  strength  fiscally 
in  1957,  compared  to  the  fiscal  strength 
in  1940,  our  gross  national  product 
should  have  been  $550  billion  as  com- 
pared to  $275  billion  of  national  debt. 
However,  instead  of  having  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $550  billion,  we  had 
a  gross  national  product  of  only  $433 
billion.  The  proportion  was  $1.65  of 
gross  national  product  for  every  dollar 
of  national  debt.  In  1940  the  compari- 
son was  $2  of  gross  national  product  for 
every  dollar  of  national  debt. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
other  question  first. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  1945  was  a  year  in  the 
midst  of  a  war. 

I  must  say,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs] , 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  takes 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  so  improved  is  our  economy  today 
and  so  dynamic  has  been  its  progress 
that  although  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  1945  was  less  than  our  national 
debt,  as  of  1957  the  situation  has  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  the  relation- 
sliip  is  four-hundred-and-thirty-billion- 
odd  dollars  of  gross  national  product 
compared  to  $275  billion  of  national  debt. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  such  a  relationship  is  ample 
Justification  for  the  great  confidence  of 
all  Americans  in  the  dynamics  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  we 
are  within  three  or  five  billion  dollars  of 
the  limit  of  what  we  are  able  to  provide. 
I  believe  one  of  the  most  vociferous 
charges  made  against  our  country  by  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  has  been  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  system  of  capi- 
talism, cannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  na- 
tional defense  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  spend  the  money  necessary  for 
the  development  of  its  natural  resources 
and  the  progress  of  its  economy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  we  are  amply  able  to  finance  the 
required  defense  of  oiur  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources and  move  forward  in  a  steadily 
improving  and  increasing  tempo  of 
progress  and  growth. 

I  now  srield  to  the  Sezuitor  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  read  In  the 
newspapers  last  December  that  the 
Treasury  was  running  out  of  funds,  and 
that  it  had  FNMA  borrow  some  money 
on  Its  own  account,  which  ultimately 
cost  ^e  Federal  Government  more  in 
Interest  rates  than  would  have  been  the 


case  if  the  Treasury  had  borrowed  di- 
rect. But  the  Treasury  could  not  bor- 
row direct,  because  it  had  reached  the 
debt  limit,  so  it  had  some  of  the  outdde 
agencies  borrow,  and  in  that  way  we 
were  able  to  keep  going  in  respect  to 
our  cash  position,  and  pay  our  bills.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  KERR.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So,  if  we  In- 
crease the  debt  limit  by  $5  billion,  we 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Ctmunittee, 
based  upon  the  knowledge  they  have, 
allow  a  Uttle  leeway,  so  that  the  Treas- 
ury can  borrow  f  imds  next  November  or 
December,  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  It 
does  not  have  to  use  all  the  debt  limit. 
We  must  rely  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  not  to  use  it  if  he  does  not  need 
it. 

Mr.  e:err.  I  do  not  believe  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  use 
the  authority  imless  he  had  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  expect 
him  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  My  confidence  In  him  is 
such  that  I  think  he  was  sincere  in  tell- 
ing us  what  he  needed  to  meet  his  re- 
quirements, and  to  enable  him  to  make  a 
saving  in  interest  on  the  pubUc  debt. 

As  I  imderstand,  as  of  last  Mcxiday 
Treasury  bills  brought  1.73.  I  believe 
that  before  the  end  of  the  week  they 
were  selling  on  the  basis  of  1.21.  When 
we  remember  that  only  3  months  ago  the 
Treasury  Department  was  having  to  pay 
3.76,  we  become  aware  of  the  really  sub- 
stantial sums  the  Secretary  could  save 
in  interest  on  the  public  debt.  When  he 
tells  us  that  he  needs  this  additional 
leeway  to  enable  him  to  handle  his  re- 
financing and  his  commitments  in  con- 
nection with  the  tremendous  IcmuI  of 
debt,  it  seems  to  me  the  least  we  shoukl 
do  would  be  to  give  him  such  authority, 
believing,  first,  that  he  needs  it,  and  sec- 
ond, that  he  will  not  abuse  the  authority 
if  we  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  purpose  In 
asking  the  question  was  to  try  to  clarify 
in  my  own  mind  the  situation  as  I  un- 
derstood it  last  December.  The  same 
citiiation  might  occur  again  next  Decem- 
ber, if  we  limit  to  too  great  an  extent 
the  direct  borrowing  by  the  Treasury, 
which  presimiably  can  be  done  at  a 
lower  rate  than  borrowing  by  some  Gov- 
ernment corporation.  It  is  wiser  to  give 
additional  leeway  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  rather  than  to  force  him  to 
have  some  other  Government  agency 
borrow  the  money  at  higher  interest 
rates,  in  order  to  keep  the  cash  balance 
In  the  Treasury  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  order  to  avoid  ex- 
ceeding the  statutory  Umit. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  what  I 
meant. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  our  grant  to  the 
Secretary  of  this  additional  authority 
would  not.  of  itself,  prevent  the  sale  of 
additional  securities  by  FNMA. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  understand 
that.    

Mr.  EIERR.  However,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  only  way  FNMA  could  obtain 
funds  at  the  time  to  which  the  Senator 
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has  referred  was  by  selling  its  own  se- 
curities at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  be- 
cause the  debt  ceillnc  then  in  effect  was 
such  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
could  not  furnish  nuHiey  to  FNMA  out  of 
his  own  revenues  and  meet  his  other 
obligations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Ultimately  the 
Government  was  forced  to  pay  1  per- 
cent interest  more  than  would  have  been 
necessary  if  the  money  had  been  bor- 
rowed directly  through  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  KERR.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  $500  million  in 
free  gold  which  the  present  Secretary 
had  when  he  went  into  office  was  all  the 
free  gold  the  Treasiur  of  the  United 
States  had.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  de- 
tected quite  a  note  of  discouragement  in 
his  voice  when  he  responded  to  the 
questions  asked  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  could  sell  that  $500  million  of 
free  gold.  Yes;  he  could.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  hopes  that  the 
Secretary  will  not  wake  up  some  mom- 
hig  and  find  that  he  can  pay  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
entered  into  in  good  faith  with  its  citi- 
zens, and  due  for  payment,  only  by  sell- 
ing the  last  ounce  of  free  gold  owned  by 
the  Treasiuy  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  place  the 
Secretary  in  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  for  only  a  moment  in  sup- 
port of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

That  report  represents  the  position  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  know,  from  personal  con- 
versations with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  he  feels  that  this  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  has 
been  reported  by  a  2  to  1  vote  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  fiscal  management  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  administration's  position; 
and  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
Stated  in  the  committee  report  and  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  defeated,  and  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  previously  made  the  point  that 
I  think  the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
are  essential  to  confidence.  I  come  from 
a  great  center  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  our  eco- 
nomic downturn  is  the  result  of  the  hesi- 
tancy of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  manage- 
ment decisions  in  our  country. 

Itiat  is  pointed  out  by  today's  figures, 
which  show  that  today's  downturn  is 
really  an  inventory  phenomenon. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  action  rep- 
resents an  expression  of  confidence  by 
th3  United  States  Congress  in  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  the  most  important  figures 
before  us  today — and  the  ovls  reason  for 
taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  now  is  to 


place  them  In  the  Ricord— are  flgfu'es 
representing  a  comparison  between] the 
debt  and  what  we  had  in  terms  of  j^ro- 
ductlve  capacity. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   to   Uave 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  poin ,  as 


Dec.  31,1946 

Dec.  31, 1947 

Dec.  31, 1948 

Dec.  31, 1949 

Dec.  31,1950 

Dec.  31,1951 

Dec.  31,1952 

Dec.  31, 1953 

Dec.  31,1954 

Dec.  31, 1955 

Dec.  31, 1956 


part  of  my  remarks  a  table  entitled, 
"Trends  in  Gross  Public  and  Private 
Debt,  194ft-56." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rx^to.  aa 
follows: 


Appendix  B. — Trend*  in  rroM  public  and  private  debt,  1946-56 
PMIa  ■aoonts  in  bUlJons] 
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i  Oross  public  debt  and  guaranteed  Issues. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  •ov.  7, 1957. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  figures  show  hat 
from  1946  to  1956,  the  percentage  wl  lich 
our  Federal  debt  bore  to  our  gross  [na- 
tional product  was  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent — from  124  percent  to 
66.7  percent  Incidentally,  the  figure  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  lowest  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IL 

I  point  out  that  in  1949,  when  we  had, 
roughly,  the  same  nimiber  of  luxm- 
ployed,  a  little  more  than  4  million,  the 
percentage  of  national  debt  as  compared 
to  gross  national  product  was  exactly 
100.  whereas  today  it  has  been  reduced 
by  one-third.  T 

There  is  one  further  consideration 
which  I  think  is  important,  and  that  is 
that  the  percentage  which  the  overall 
debt  of  the  entire  country — ^Fediral, 
State,  local,  and  private — bears  to  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  countijy  Is 
very  close  to  its  postwar  low.  It  st^ds 
at  188.9  percent.  The  only  time  it 
lower  was  in  1951.  when  it  was 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  move  dei 
strates  the  strong  financial  positioi 
the  United  States,  and  the  fact  thatlthe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  totlay 
submit  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
country,  just  as  it  is  asking  our  citiaens 
everywhere  to  vindicate  our  conflde^e 
in  the  economy. 

ISx.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  sugi  est 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  "he 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  i  »11 
the  roll. 

ISx.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  'or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  Jut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  made  by  the  Senator  fipm 
New  Hampshire  [Bdr.  Cotton].    On  &is 


question  the  yeas  and  nays  haVe  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  ix>lL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CMaHonky], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  (tiarolina 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofllcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [l^r.  Hol- 
land] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  t|ie  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O^MaIionkt], 
and  the  Senator  from  NorUi  Carolina 
[Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote  "njay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshi*  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Marylaiyi  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  SinTH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders]  is  absent  on  official  business 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flande$s],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jers^  [Mr. 
Smith]  would  each  vote  "nay. 

The  result  was  announced — ^eas  12, 
nays  74,  as  follows : 


Cotton 
Qoldwater 
Hruska 
Jenner 


Aiken 

Allott 

Barrett 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brtcker 

Busli 


TEAS— 12 

Langer  Potter 

Malone  Buwel 

McCleUan  Talma^Ure 
McNamara 


NATS— 74 

Byrd 
Capehart 
Carlson 
OarroU 
Case.  N.  J. 
Case,  8.  Dak. 
Chavei 
Church 


Thumond 


Clark 

Ooopei 

Curtda 

IHrkseii 

Doiisl: 

DwOTSkak 

Baatlaiid 

KUendiir 
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Xrrin 

Purtell 

Prear 

Kuchel 

Eterercomb 

Pulbrlcht 

Lavwche 

Robertson 

Oore 

BaltonstaU 

Oreen 

Magnuaon 

Schoeppel 

Hayden 

Mansfield 

Bmathers 

Hennlngs 

Martin,  Iowa      Smith.  Main* 

Htckenlooper 

Martin.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

HIU 

Monroney 

Stcnnls 

Hoblltzell 

Morse 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Thye 

Ives 

Mundt 

Watklns 

Jackson 

Murray 

WUey 

Javlto 

Neuberger 

WUllanu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastors 

Tarborough 

Kefauver 

Payne 

Toxmg 

Kacz 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Anderson 

Holland 

Boott 

Bridges 

Johnston,  8.  C.  Smith,  N.J. 

BuUer 

Kennedy 

nanders 

CMahoney 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  H.  R.  9955,  on  page  1. 
line  7.  to  strike  out  "$5,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $3,000,000,000". 

On  this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  7.  it  is  proi>o8ed  to  strike  out  "$5.- 
000,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000,000,000". 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  the  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  requested.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
•econd? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  another  show  of  hands  on  my 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Smator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  that 
purpose?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  3rield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  such  a  request,  if  it  is  within  the 
rules  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none.  On 
the  second  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Gtiio  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  res- 
olution, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed*  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  264)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That,  recognizing  the  deslrabU- 
Ity  of  prckmotlng  a  greater  degree  of  Inter- 
national development  by  means  of  multi- 
lateral loans  based  on  sound  economic 
principles,  rather  than  a  system  of  unilateral 
grants  or  loans,  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  establlahment  of  an  International  Devel- 
opment Aaaodatlon,  in  cooperation  with  the 
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International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

In  order  to  achieve  greater  international 
te«de,  development,  and  economic  weU-be- 
Ing,  such  an  agency  should  promote  t!bm 
following  objectives : 

1.  Provide  long-term  loans  available  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  and  repayable  in  local 
cturencies  to  supplement  World  Bank  loans 
and  thereby  permit  the  prompt  completion 
of  worthwhile  development  projects  which 
could  not  otherwise  go  forward. 

2.  Permit  maximum  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies available  to  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses 
and  through  other  programs  by  devoting  a 
portion  of  these  currencies  to  such  loans. 

3.  Insure  that  funds  necessary  for  inter- 
national economic  development  can  be  made 
available  by  a  process  which  eliminates  any 
possible  implications  of  interference  with 
national  sovereignty. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
as  a  part  of  the  United  States  economic  aid 
program  funds  be  subscribed  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation In  cooperation  with  investments 
made  by  other  participating  countries. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  I  have  submitted  would  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  favoring  a  great- 
er degree  of  international  development 
by  means  of  multilateral  loans  based  on 
sound  economic  principles,  rather  than 
on  a  system  of  unilateral  grants  or  loans. 
In  tills  regard,  it  recommends  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. 

In  my  Judgment  the  United  States 
must  avoid  the  folly  of  rigid  fixation  on 
poUcies  once  valid  but  no  longer  effec- 
tive. The  world  is  not  a  static,  im- 
changlng  picture.  It  is  more  Uke  a 
growing  family,  with  maturing  and  im- 
proving standards  of  knowledge  and  eco- 
nomic status,  and  with  members  desirous 
of  achieving  a  rising  standard  of  Uving 
through  economic  independence. 

New  challenges,  such  as  those  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  international  development 
arena,  should  be  met  with  better  ideas, 
ideals,  and  plans. 

If  we  insist  on  retreading  badly  worn 
Democratic  tires,  good  in  their  day,  but 
now  worn  down  to  the  fabric,  our  for- 
eign-aid program  will  be  broken  down 
while  the  world  passes  us  by.  A  contin- 
uation of  propaganda-inspired  growing 
antagonisms,  summed  up  in  such  disre- 
spectful tags  as  Uncle  Sugar.  Uncle  Shy- 
lock,  and  even  Uncle  Sap.  must  cease. 
But  they  will  not  be  stopped  by  recalci- 
trant attitudes  of  a  barren,  holier-than- 
thou,  false  morality. 

The  Russians  have  started  an  Intense 
economic  offensive  by  offering  loans  for 
development  purposes  that  are  a  better 
deal  than  oiu^.  We  can  best  meet  this 
challenge  by  taking  a  lead  in  creating 
an  international  program  of  multilateral 
loans  for  economic  develoinnent,  mixing 
dollars  and  foreign  local  currencies. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
helping  to  establish  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, which  has  financed  the  construc- 
tion of  many  worthwhile  development 
projects.  However,  the  World  Bank 
cannot,  over  the  20-year  term  required 
by  it,  make  project  loans  which  might 


be  good,  but  would  be  Impossible  of  re- 
payment in  dollars  or  other  hard  cur- 
rencies.   Therein  Ues  our  oppcn-tunity. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  unilateral  grants 
and  gifts  to  prcmiote  the  risky  but  valu- 
able projects.  Times  have  changed. 
The  free  and  uncommitted  ""^"^rff  at 
the  world  now  want  progress  on  a  baeds 
of  self-respect  and  equality.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  place  for  anything  that  even 
implies  a  handout. 

We  need  to  help  set  up  a  system  of 
multilateral  loans  which  can  be  made  on 
a  completely  self-respecting  basis.  We 
must  eliminate  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
tsrpe  of  aid  which,  despite  our  honest  In- 
tention, has  been  the  svbiect  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  which  labels  it  not  only 
as  a  charity  program,  but  also  as  Uncle 
Sam's  efforts  to  subvert  the  recipient 
nations.  These  imtrue  allegations  that 
our  aid  implies  a  sm)erior-inferior  rela- 
tionship with  the  receiving  coimtriea, 
have,  in  many  cases,  helped  to  destroy 
the  leaders  of  governments  friendly  to 
us. 

My  resolution  urges  consideration  of 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Development  Association  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
Such  an  institution  should  probably 
have  its  capital  stock  subscribed  from 
hard  currencies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  participating  countries,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  dollar  and  hard  currency  base. 
It  should  also  have  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies, including  a  large  portion  of 
those  which  this  Nation  has  accumulated 
from  its  large-scale  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

Thus,  much  of  the  usable  capital  of 
the  IDA  would  come  from  local  curren- 
cies which  are  now  frozen  and  of  little  or 
no  use  to  any  coimtry.  There  may  be 
some  residual  funds  from  the  Marshall 
plan  aid  program  which  would  also  be 
available.  The  foreign  aid  dollar,  already 
appropriated  and  spent,  might  well  be  re- 
cycled, for  use  again  in  world  economie 
development.  The  IDA  would  give  a 
greater  flexibility  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  and  would  promote  tntenia- 
tional  trade. 

For  example,  one  of  the  world's  trou- 
bled spots  is  in  the  relationship  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  At  the  root  of 
this  dispute  is  far  more  than  Kashmir. 
The  struggle  is  for  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  six -river  watershed  that  originate 
in  India  and  Tibet  and  flow  through 
Pakistan. 

Should  India  alone  develop  the  wa- 
ters of  this  great  river  system.  Pakistan 
will  perish  through  loss  of  water  indis- 
pensable to  its  economy. 

For  a  year  or  more,  engineers  of  both 
Pakistan  and  India  have  worked  to- 
gether in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  joint  plan 
f CH*  a  huge  TVA  t3rpe  of  development  for 
this  section  of  Asia.  The  program  prob- 
ably would  cost  $400  million.  Under  the 
World  Bank  rules — requiring  repayment 
in  20  years'  time,  at  4  percent  interest, 
in  hard  currencies — this  Is  not  a  bank- 
able loan. 

Under  the  plan  of  the  Intern  atkmal 
Development  Association,  however,  the 
plan  could  be  financed  with  safety  and 
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with  tronendoiis  Rood  for  the  develop- 
ment of  two  friendly  nations  whose  dis- 
agreements now  threaten  trouble  or  per- 
haps even  war  in  the  Far  East. 

As  a  second-mortgage  operation,  the 
International  Development  Association 
could  take  perhaps  50  percent  of  the 
$400  million  loan,  subordinating  its  loan 
to  the  first  claim  of  the  World  Bank. 
The  loan  could  be  made  for  40  years,  at 
2  percent  interest,  to  be  repaid,  not  in 
dollars  or  hard  currencies,  but  in  local 
currencies  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  designating  the  dam,  for  example, 
the  IDA  could  loan  engineering  funds  in 
Qermtm  deutschemarks.  For  earth-mov- 
ing eqxiipment,  it  could  provide  funds  in 
French  francs,  with  certain  dollar  or 
hard-currency  additions.  Cement  could 
come  from  some  10  countries,  and  could 
be  purchased  in  large  part  with  local 
cvurencies,  with  only  10  or  20  percent  in 
dollars.  Thus,  with  a  worldwide  shop- 
ping list  and  a  vault  fOled  with  many 
local  currencies,  for  the  first  time  wise 
banking  administration  could  make  full 
use  of  local  currencies,  including  those 
acciunulating  from  the  sale  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

Undoubtedly  other  members  of  the 
World  Bank  also  could  contribute  local 
currencies  which  they  have  on  hand, 
thus  making  flexible  and  Judicious  use 
of  many  frozen  assets. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  what  beneficial  use — 
tmless  it  be  in  some  international  de- 
velopment program — is  the  United  States 
to  put  the  enormous  quantities  of  foreign 
ciirrencies  now  within  its  call? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  asked  that 
question,  because  we  have  seen  such  cur- 
rencies pile  up  iintil  now  they  have 
reached  a  total  of  nearly  $2,500,000,000. 
We  are  lending  some  of  these  local  cur- 
rencies back  to  the  countries  which  buy 
oiu-  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
However,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
foiind  last  year  when  he  was  in  Burma, 
they  are  loath  and  unwilling  to  accept  a 
unilateral  loan  from  the  United  States, 
for  fear  that  their  governments  would 
be  charged  with  being  satellites  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Consequently,  the  money  which 
the  United  States  might  be  willing  to  loan 
imilaterally  is  not  desired  by  many  such 
countries.  I  am  told  that  $78  million 
from  the  sale  of  our  agricvilture  surpluses 
to  Indonesia  lies  idle  in  the  bank. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  in  the  next  5 
years  we  may  accumulate  additional  bil- 
lions of  local  currencies,  from  the  sale  of 
oiu*  agricultural  surpluses.  If  we  do  not 
find  a  means  of  using  these  section  480 
funds,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  sacri- 
ficed bales  of  cotton  in  warehouses  for 
bales  of  currency. 

We  cannot  Justify  a  continuation  of 
this  very  fine  program  of  section  480 
sales,  which  I  have  supported  thorough- 
ly, unless  we  find  a  way  now  to  put  the 
funds  to  work. 

By  mixing  hard  currencies  with  soft 
currencies  in  connection  with  a  second- 
mortgage  type  ofprogram,  the  necessary 


funds  could  be  made  available  to  doun- 
tries  which  today  cannot  deal  in  dol- 
lars. Such  second-mortgage  loans  could 
be  made  by  an  international  development 
association.  In  that  way  the  necessary 
funds  could  be  made  available. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wil  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  f luth  er  to 
me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  gl  kd  to 
yield.  1 

Mr.  GORE.  Although  the  amount  of 
foreign  c\irrencles  now  belonging  t«  the 
United  States  ^is  enormous,  it  woul^  still 
appear  to  be  within  manageable  propor- 
tions. However,  if  no  constructive  meas- 
ure is  advanced  and  if  no  realistic  pro- 
gram is  adopted,  so  as  to  put  this  enor- 
mous amount  of  currency  to  some  good 
use,  in  the  years  ahead,  shall  we  not  run 
the  risk  of  accumulating  foreign  jciir- 
rencies  in  such  enormous  quantities  as 
to  create  a  real  danger  to  international 
exchange?  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  attempted  to 
use  them  unilaterally,  in  largeHBcal-^ 
amounts,  the  stability  of  the  foreignj  cur- 
rencies might  be  destroyed.  j 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  'once 
more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  yield,  because  of  the  great 
contribution  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  making  to  the  development  of  thd  idea 
of  recycling  the  aid  given  by  the  Uhited 
States  to  other  countries,  so  that  those 
countries  might  in  turn  extend  aid  to 
others.  ] 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly, 
this  foreign  currency  has  no  purchasing 
power  in  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Absolutely  none. 
We  intended  to  use  more  for  stn|tegic 
materials,  but  otir  stockpile  is  appazjently 
now  considered  adequate.  We  i^se  a 
small  part  of  it  for  our  military  expendi- 
tures and  for  our  diplomatic  estallllsh- 
ments  within  the  issuing  countriese  but 
it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  being  generated  by  the  sale  of  our 
agriciiltural  commodities. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  all  three  instani  es  of 
expenditure  to  which  the  Senato]  has 
alluded  occiu*  in  other  countries,  r  ot  in 
ours.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  quantity  of  foreign 
currency,  however,  does  have  a  value  in 
international  exchange,  does  it  nott 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed,  it  Woes, 
and  the  use  of  it  in  a  world  bank]  that 
could  carefully  release  amounts  of  for- 
eign currencies  in  a  judicious  way, j so  it 
would  not  create  inflation,  would  Jesuit 
In  foreign  currency  beginning  to  move  in 
world  trade,  instead  of  having  all  world 
trade  tied  to  the  American  dollar,  j  It  is 
bad  to  have  a  dollar-scarce  world,  i  The 
more  freely  other  countries  can  use  |their 
own  currencies,  the  better  off  we  all  are. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  it  not  be  po«ible. 
Since  we  possess  more  than  $2  UUion 
of  foreign  currency,  representing  Igood 
International  exchange,  to  substitute  the 
use  of  the  international  currency  for  the 
appropriation  of  American  dollai^,  at 
least  to  some  extent?  1 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Seiiator  Is 
reading  my  mind,  because  that  Is  a  part 
of  the  proposed  program.  There  cannot 
be  a  complete  substitution  of  foreign  cur- 
rency. There  must  be  a  dollar  pr  hard- 
currency  base.  But  given  sucH  a  base, 
there  will  be  more  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  cturencies  which  today  hf  ve  little 
value  in  the  world  market.  ' 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  thank  tke  Sena- 
tor for  making  the  constructive  sugges- 
tion by  which  foreign  currencies  might 
be  put  to  beneficial  use — a  use  fbr  which 
the  world  is  in  great  need,  a  u$e  which 
will  contribute  to  the  development  <rf 
foreign  countries,  and  a  use  which  will 
prevent  a  dangerous  accmnulUion  of 
unmanageable  quantities  of  foreign 
currency. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure!  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  also  rec- 
ognizes the  dangers  of  tying  up  trade  on 
a  unilateral  basis  which  makes  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  indebted  to  us  and 
gives  us  an  unusable  stockpile  of  cur- 
rencies of  many  nations  of  tlie  world. 
At  some  future  time  a  movement  will  be 
started  for  total  forgiveness  of  the  in- 
creasing foreign-aid  debt.  Utlcle  Sam 
Will  probably  be  asked  to  forgive  world 
loans.  The  Senator  from  dklahoma 
proposes  to  put  such  loans  through  an 
international  banking  association,  so 
such  transactions  will  be  handl^  on  an 
international  basis.  The  International 
Development  Association  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  World  Bank,  except  it  would 
furnish  a  second  mortgage  market  for 
the  20  percent  or  30  percent  of  projects 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  l)ankable. 
The  head  of  the  World  Bank  oonflden- 
tially  told  me  he  could  have  made  50  or 
60  more  bank  loans,  which  wMild  have 
made  unnecessary  some  granls-in-ald, 
had  he  had  available  such  a  second  mort- 
gage operation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presi  lent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  r^uch  Im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  In  the  cost 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Stat^  of  the 
farm  program,  there  was  a  difFtrence  of 
opinion  as  it  was  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  so^e  mem- 
bers of  the  comznittee,  as  to  the  true  cost. 
The  difference  ran  into  severa^  bilUons 
of  dollars.  One  of  the  charges  placed 
in  the  cost  balance  sheet  of  thej  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  that^-esulting 
from  depreciation  in  foreign  currencies 
received  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  480.  As  I  listened  I  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  had  io  say  on 
the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  that  inas- 
much as  there  probably  would  be  an 
Increasing  flow  of  foreign  currency,  we 
probably  would  prevent  further  devalua- 
tion of  such  foreign  currency;  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  less  cost  chargeable 
against  the  farmers  for  the  ptice-sup- 
port  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Sena^r  Is  hit- 
ting an  important  note,  as  he  always 
does.  Certainly,  the  farmers  of  America 
should  not  be  charged  with  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  foreign  Currency. 
But  if  the  world  is  tied  to  the  dollar 
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standard  instead  of  the  gold  standard, 
then  the  other  ciu-rencies  that  are  used 
will  decline  in  value.  Only  through  use- 
fulness in  world  trade  do  currencies  have 
value.  The  bank  I  propose  would  for  the 
first  time  provide  for  the  use.  in  interna- 
tional trade,  of  local  currencies  of  many 
small  and  new  nations  which  have  re- 
cently emerged  from  colonial  status. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  also  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  suad  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who.  as  usxial.  has  been 
constructive  in  the  presentation  of  an 
idea  to  the  Senate.  As  I  have  listened, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  such  a  bank 
would  further  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  programs;  and  also  would 
probably  increase  our  good-will  relations 
with  other  countries. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  may  say  that 
with  such  multilateral  loans  we  could 
look  forward  to  more  sales  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  because  the  receiving 
nations  would  prefer  to  have  their  cur- 
rency working  rather  than  hanging  over 
their  heads  like  the  sword  of  Damocles. 
I  think  by  judicious  diplomacy  we  can  ne- 
gotiate to  remove  the  strings  by  which 
countries  are  now  tied.  All  the  world 
will  recognize  the  benefits  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  de- 
velopment bank,  and  trying  to  bring 
other  countries  to  an  adequate  economic 
development. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  this  discussion 
Illustrate  once  again  that  it  is  not 
money,  currencies,  but  goodf  and  serv- 
ices which  cross  international  boundary 
lines,  and  oceans  to  balance  trade? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  hope  to  ronove  some 
of  the  problems  brought  about  by  having 
dollars  and  the  pound  sterling  as  the 
only  currencies  in  which  the  world  can 
deal.  The  shortage  of  those  currencies 
could  result  in  multiple  disasters. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  our  country  continues 
to  accumulate  bales  of  lira,  bales  of  yen. 
and  bales  of  francs,  will  that  not  inevi- 
tably worsen  the  imbalance  which  pres- 
ently exists? 

BCr.  MONRONEY.  Sooner  or  later 
these  currencies  must  be  forgiven  or 
written  off  or  they  must  be  used.  If 
they  are  used  injudiciously,  then  there 
will  be  an  impact  on  the  covuitry  of  issue 
which  could  cause  inflation,  and  could 
destroy  instead  of  help  the  country  to 
whom  we  have  sold  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. 

Thus  other  nations,  which  have  been 
helped  in  their  economic  recovery,  can 
in  turn  help  others.  However,  a  hard- 
currency  base  of  dollars  and  other  well- 
rated  moneys  will  be  necessary  to  make 
the  IDA  work. 

Final  details  of  the  IDA  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  after  careful  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  C(«unittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  Then  the  exp>erts  of  the 
State  I>epartment.  the  World  Bank,  and 
those  of  other  leading  nations  could  re- 


fine the  proeram  to  give  it  a  sound  char- 
ter and  capital  structure. 

As  a  starter,  it  seems  to  me  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
would  need  an  original  capital  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  dollars  or  hard  currency.  The 
United  States  would  probably  put  up  30 
percent  of  this  amount  or  $300  million. 
based  on  our  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  World  Bank. 

It  might  be  possible,  after  full  hear- 
ings, to  commit  the  $300  miUion  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  last  year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  de- 
velopment loan  program.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  few,  if  any,  of  these 
millions  have  yet  been  used. 

If  the  Congress  chose  this  method  and 
if  the  United  States  development  loan 
program's  funds  were  authorized  for  use 
in  the  IDA,  no  new  appropriated  funds 
would  be  required  for  the  United  States 
capital  stock  in  the  association. 

Secretary  Dulles  is  now  asking  in  the 
current  foreign  program  for  an  addi- 
tional $625  million  for  his  own  United 
States  development  loan  program. 

This  is  a  unilateral  lending  program 
which  is  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Department.  We  appropriated 
$300  million  last  year,  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  appropriate  $625  million  this 
year,  yet  there  tias  not  been  a  single  loan 
to  date.  I  see  no  need  for  this  addi- 
tional money  for  more  unilateral  lending. 

The  United  States'  share  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  proposed  International  De- 
velopment Association  would  be  less  than 
half  of  the  total  which  Secretary  Dulles 
is  asking  as  additional  capital  for  his 
own  unilateral  development  fund. 

It  is  likely  that  more  hard  ciurency 
capital  might  be  needed  for  2  or  3  years. 
If  this  should  prove  true,  the  Congress 
could  commit  the  $75  million  in  annual 
dollar  earnings  from  interest  on  foreign 
loans  made  under  previous  aid  programs 
and  thus  meet  additional  requirements 
without  new  appropriations. 

The  idea  of  subordinated  loans  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  was  used  successfully  in 
many  programs  under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  The  guaran- 
ty of  home  mortgages  released  a  flood 
of  home  building  because  of  the  guar- 
anties behind  private  mortgages.  Our 
reclamation  loans  are  another  example. 
TTiey  are  gilt-edged  when  the  projects 
are  used  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
dam  which  generates  hydroelectric 
power.  Power  revenues  pay  off  quickly 
and  handsomely,  while  the  long-term 
loans  for  irrigation  pay  off  slowly  but 
surely  through  development  of  un- 
developed areas  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  sale  over  50  years  of  irri- 
gation water. 

The  IDA  would  have  the  triple  advan- 
tage of  (a)  ultimately  lessening  the  need 
for  direct  economic  aid  by  making  more 
effective  use  of  local  currwicles,  (b)  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
and  (c)  promoting  international  trade 
and  economic  well-being. 

This  is  not  a  sudden  inspiration.  I 
have  discussed  the  idea  with  many 
leaders  both  in  America  and  abroad  over 
a  period  of  18  months.  The  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  favorable,  both 
to  the  establishment  of  such  an  inter- 


national association  and  to  the  Judicious 
use  of  multilateral  currencies.  About 
the  only  argument  I  have  heard  against 
the  proposal  is  that  the  local  currencies 
under  our  control  are  already  committed. 
This,  of  course,  can  be  changed  either  by 
the  unilateral  action  of  the  United  States 
or  by  agreement  among  the  countries 
affected. 

I  have  sought  bipartisan  support  for 
this  matter,  and  have  discussed  it  with 
leaders  in  the  present  administration  at 
several  levels,  who  are  giving  it  con- 
tinuing study.  As  of  now  there  has  been 
no  final  determination  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BUSH  rose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  a  question,  but  the 
Senator  is  beginning  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion  I  had  in  mind,  so  I  will  withhold 
the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  for  over  a  month  I  have  been  having 
discussions  with  men  high  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Treasxiry,  and  In  the  World  Bank. 
Generally,  I  have  found  acceptance  oC 
this  idea  of  a  multilateral  approach  as 
being  the  safe,  sound,  logical  way  to  ccm- 
duct  the  developmental  activities  of  the 
future  in  the  underdevelop^  areas. 

Sooner  or  later  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  called  Uncle  Sap.  or  Uncle 
Shylock.  and  be  asked  to  forgive  these 
imilateraJ  development  loans.  If  the 
procedure  is  all  handled  through  an  in- 
ternational bank  the  loan  becomes  an 
impersonal  matter,  and  the  local  coun- 
tries will  respect  their  credit  rating  and 
pay  off. 

May  I  say  that  there  has  never  been  a 
default  to  the  World  Bank.  One  Latin 
American  country  almost  defaulted,  but 
the  ambassador  was  called  in  and  was 
told  that  his  would  be  the  first  nation 
to  default  to  the  World  Bank.  He  asked 
exactly  how  much  time  they  would  have 
to  make  good  on  the  payment,  and  he 
was  told  that  they  would  have  only  24 
hours.  That  country,  within  24  hours, 
not  only  met  the  interest  payment  due, 
but  paid  a  year  ahead,  so  careful  was  it 
to  protect  its  international  credit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  say 
he  has  specifically  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  World  Bank  officers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  h^ve  Indeed,  sir. 
There  is  a  news  article  wtiich  I  will  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  which  appears 
in  today's  New  York  Times.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  E.  W.  Kenworthy  and  it  de- 
scribes an  interview  with  Eugene  R. 
Black  of  the  World  Bank,  in  regard  to 
my  proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Develoixnent  Association.  The  headline 
is:  "Black  Asks  Study  of  Second  World 
Bank — Agency's  Chief  Sees  Need  for 
Credit  Association  Urged  by  Mokkonzt.** 

The  story  starts: 

WASKnroTOir,  February  28.— Eugene  R. 
Black.  President  of  the  World  Bank,  said 
today  that  the  bank  **wo\ild  be  willing  to 
explore"  the  Idea  of  an  aflUlated  agency  that 
would  make  mixed-currency,  low-lntereet 
loans  to  imderdevdoped  nations. 
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I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article,  which  appears  in  the 
New  York  Times,  printed  In  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BUSH.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  who  has  had  so  much 
experience  in  fiscal  and  banking  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  annual  debate  on 
the  extent  of  United  States  economic  aid 
will  shortly  come  up  again  in  Congress. 
It  has  gotten  to  be  like  the  crocus — the 
annual  harbinger  of  spring.  We  are 
likely  to  hear  again  the  same  old  over- 
worked arguments  that  have  so  often 
been  boimced  back  and  forth,  and  per- 
haps oiu:  greatest  danger  lies  in  apathy. 
As  our  own  business  recession  continues, 
there  is  certain  to  be  an  increasing  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  many  to  pull  in  our 
horns  on  economic  aid.  reciprocal  trade, 
and  other  policies  at  a  time  when  our 
international  activities  are  perhaps  more 
important  than  ever. 

As  an  observer  of  Congressional  affairs 
over  21  years,  both  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  I  believe  that 
our  foreign-aid  program,  sorely  needed 
at  this  time,  is  in  the  gravest  possible 
danger  of  defeat  or  mutilation  through 
crippling  amendments. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  program 
calls  for  new  ideas  and  ideals  if  it  is  to 
pass  the  Congress  and  if  it  is  to  perform 
its  function  in  helping  those  new  areas 
of  the  world  which  desperately  need  to 
develop  their  natural  resources.  The 
once  young  and  vigorous  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, bequeathed  to  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration by  President  Truman,  Is 
now  old,  tired,  weary,  haggard,  and  worn 
out. 

No  football  coach  could  use  the  same 
old  plays  year  after  year  in  the  same 
conference  without  a  certainty  of  wind- 
ing up  in  the  cellar  position.  What  is 
true  with  football,  it  is  also  true  in  for- 
eign policy. 

The  Russian  sputniks  are  merely  the 
most  flamboyant  evidence  of  the  growing 
challenge  of  communism.  Not  only  are 
they  apparently  ahead  of  us  in  some  sci- 
entific research  and  the  development  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  but 
now  they  are  also  stepping  up  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  foreign  aid,  and  it 
Is  quite  evident  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so.  The  scope  of  their  loans  and  bar- 
ter deals  has  steadily  grown,  and  their 
International  development  aid  has  be- 
come a  major  strand  In  their  whole  fab- 
ric of  world  strategy. 

The  Communist  economic  penetra- 
tion has  been  concentrated  in  the  areas 
where  we  are  weakest,  the  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  especially  those  which 
make  up  the  periphery  of  Communist 
geographical  hegemony.  These  nations 
are  currently  the  most  susceptible  to  po- 
litical and  economic  infiltration.  Many 
have  broken  the  bonds  of  western  colo- 
nial power  only  within  the  last  10  or  12 
years. 

The  so-called  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  include  nearly  90  percent  of 
the  world's  population.  Coming  on  the 
heels  of  relinquished  western  control.  It 
should  be  hardly  surprising  that  the 
Russian  propaganda  with  an  anticolo- 


nlal  theme  should  fall  on  fairly  fejiile 
groimd. 

These  nations  have  seen  little  den  on- 
stration  of  Russian  imperialistic  de- 
signs, and  the  Communists  have 
able  to  point  to  the  military  undei 
ning  of  much  of  the  western  aid,  g( 
as  it  has  been  to  such  arrangement 
the  Baghdad  pact  and  8EATO.  Ri 
military  aid  has  been  given  without  re- 
ciprocal guaranties  or  alliances,  which 
lends  credence  to  the  Russian  charges. 

The  dropoff  in  world  trade  has  accen- 
tuated the  problems  among  the  youhger 
nations  of  the  world.  Until  recently)  the 
high  degree  of  American  economic  ac- 
tivity has  helped  them  more  than  for- 
eign-aid programs.  We  bought  mudh  of 
their  primary  products — jute  and  tea, 
rubber,  tin,  and  other  critical  matetials. 
Now,  however,  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties have  fallen  markedly,  causing 
losses  in  their  income. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  a  gn 
degree  of  haphazard  loans  and  g 
solely  from  the  United  States, 
needed  is  a  program  of  sustained 
ity  in  the  field  of  international  dev 
ment  which  can  draw  in  many  naiions 
so  that  loans  can  be  extended  on  a  m  lilti- 
lateral  basis. 

The  United  States  has  more  to  jgain 
from  international  development  than 
merely  a  forestalling  of  Soviet  stra  egy. 
As  more  nations  break  through  th<  de- 
velopment barrier  and  are  able  to  join 
that  select  group  of  countries  with  rismg 
living  standards  and  ability  to  carry  out 
capital  development  from  internal  sav- 
ings, the  markets  for  western  good^  will 
simultaneously  expand. 

For  all  the  Soviet  talk  about  aid  y  1th- 
out  strings,  the  underdeveloped  na  ions 
are  not  so  gullible  as  some  might  t  link. 
Much  as  Russians  have  tried,  the  ( lom- 
munlst  leaders  have  not  been  ab  e  to 
blot  out  the  memory  of  Hungary.  The 
biggest  danger  lies  in  these  nation;  be- 
ing forced  by  popular  opinion  to  su  cept 
Russian  help  at  face  value  and  thus 
skate  on  the  dangerous  ice  of  Conmu- 
nist  domination. 

The  greatest  desire  of  these  natio  ns  is 
economic  independence  and  control  of 
their  own  affairs.  Ovu:  aim  should  be  to 
regain  the  initiative  from  the  siviet. 
We  need  to  help  finance  them  in  a]  way 
that  is  proof  that  we  have  mutual  i|iter- 
ests  at  heart  rather  than  any  desire  for 
economic  or  military  control.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  accomplished  only  by  inter- 
national leading  and  the  use  of  an  in- 
ternational development  association 
such  as  1  have  proposed.  j 

There  are  probably  a  great  manylmis- 
cellaneous  objections  which  can  be 
raised  to  an  IDA  bank,  but  a  resolution 
would  force  serious  consideration  if  it. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  objections 
could  be  Ironed  out. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  contem- 
plate that  these  loans  would  be  ma^e  by 
the  agency  only  to  governments,  as  ^  the 
case  with  the  World  Bank? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  the 
logical  assumption.     The  World  Bank 
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has  a  $100  million  fund  which  is  made 
available  to  private  mdustry.       | 

Mr.  BUSH.   That  is  a  separate  If imd. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  •  iepftrate 
fund,  but  it  is  operated  on  al^g  the 
Unes  of  the  same  idea  on  which  Ihe  pro- 
posed bank  would  be  based.         [ 

The  distmguished  Senator  Is  familiar 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
Asia.  He  knows  that  there  is  nq  capital 
structure  to  permit  the  developtnent  of 
large-scale  dam  projects  or  giganjtic  steel 
mills,  or  other  things  which  are  needed. 
If  those  countries  are  to  build  up  a  capi- 
talistic system,  they  must  have  the  tools 
with  which  to  do  it.  Therefore,  through 
the  International  Development^  Associ- 
ation, which  I  propose,  which  ^ould  be 
an  international  bank,  subordinated 
capital  could  be  made  available.  I  would 
anticipate  it  would  be  made  Available 
largely  to  governments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Perhaps  the  Senator  con- 
templates also  that  loans  might  be  made 
to  corporations  or  associationa  within 
countries — loans  not  guaranteed  by  the 
governments  of  the  respective  countries. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  World  Bank 
has  a  $100  million  fund  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  getting  along  quite  well. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  lef erring 
to  a  new  fimd? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  created 
rather  recently.  So  far  there  lias  been 
no  need  for  additional  capital]  When 
there  is,  the  World  Bank  will  nave  no 
problem  in  raising  funds  on  its  own  ac- 
count, as  it  does  in  marketing  its 
debentures,  to  build  up  this  ageniy  of  the 
World  Bank.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
fuse the  use  of  soft  currency  and  hard 
currency  m  the  development  df  larger 
projects  for  internal  development  of  na- 
tions with  the  idea  of  loans  to  Corpora- 
tions wishing  to  undertake  development 
in  those  coimtries.  ] 

One  is  a  private-profit  operation  by 
business.  The  other  represents  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  developmejnt  in  a 
given  coimtry  of  a  productive  system. 
If  a  country  does  not  develop  its  re- 
sources, all  there  is  left  is  Government 
ownership.  We  can  prevent  tho^e  coun- 
tries from  drifting  into  communism,  but 
to  do  so  we  must  assist  their  qconomic 
development. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Seiiator.  I 
was  trying  to  determine  whelper  the 
object  was  to  lend  to  the  governments 
themselves,  or  whether  the  Senator  had 
a  broader  concept.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Export-Import  Bank  lends  to 
corporations  in  various  countales.  If 
they  have  good  credit,  they  caii  borrow 
good  dollars.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  loan  fould  be 
for  the  purchase  of  American  iJroducts. 
If  a  Japanese  airline  wanted  a  DC-6. 
we  would  lend  it  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  it.  If  India  wanted  a  Westing- 
house  electric  plant,  we  would  lend  India 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  the  electric 
plant.  That  is  a  direct  loan,  and  a  very 
wise  one  and  well  managed,  when  It  is 
handled  for  the  benefit  of  American 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  sfcll  their 
products  abroad  to  countries  with  good 
credit.    I  approve  that  program.    I  think 


It  is  a  valuable 
commerce. 
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However,  we  are  talking  about  world 
development.  Today  we  are  engaging 
in  grants-in-aid  and  unilateral  lending. 
We  must  get  off  that  basis.  It  Is  de- 
structive of  our  popxilarity  abroad.  It 
is  destructive  of  the  various  govern- 
ments which  we  try  to  help,  and  it  is 
destructive  of  the  long-range  objective 
of  building  economic  Independence 
among  the  new  nations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  introduc- 
ing a  bill  today,  or  merely  presenting 
an  idea?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  submitted  a  Senate  reso- 
lution. The  Senate  is  supposed  to  be 
the  guardian  of  foreign  policy.  The 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  should  move  toward 
multilateral  lending  and  away  from  uni- 
lateral lending;  that  we  should  establish 
such  an  association  as  I  have  described; 
and  that  we  should  commit  a  part  of 
our  economic  aid 'funds  to  such  an  ob- 
jective. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Finance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  shall  wel- 
come the  comments  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  the  hearings  proceed.  We  wish 
to  receive  testimony  from  all  the  avail- 
able experts.  We  need  new  ideas  and 
Ideals  if  we  are  to  defeat  the  Communists 
in  the  economic  cold  war. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  take  it  the  Senator  ex- 
pects to  have  hearings. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hope  hearings 
can  be  held  within  10  days,  and  that 
the  program  can  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  year's  foreign-aid 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
who  established  such  an  enviable  record 
as  our  Ambassador  to  India. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  very  fine  state- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  because  of  our 
Public  Law  480  programs,  the  United 
States  becomes  the  owner,  or  is  owed 
large  amounts  of  local  currencies  for  sur- 
plus sold  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  means  of  using  these 
currencies. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  own  them:  or  they 
are  owed  us;  but  we  have  difficulty  in 
using  them  or  purchasing  from  the 
debtor  countries  their  products,  so  that 
they  can  pay  us  for  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
idea,  it  is  that  if  various  countries  make 
_available  their  local  currencies  to  the 
bank,  it  will  spread  throughout  the  world 
the  availabUty  of  credit  and  capital 
goods  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  very  simple  U- 
lustration  would  be  if  India  wanted  to 
buy  a  $100  million  hydroelectric  project. 
They  would  go  to  Mr.  Eugene  Black  of 
the  World  Bank  and  say,  "We  want  $100 
million."  Mr.  Black  would  say,  "It  will 
not  pay  out  in  25  years  at  4  percent  in 
hard  dollars;  therefore  we  cannot  make 
the  loan.  However,  if  you  can  get  the 
International  Development  Afisociation 


to  take  30  percent  of  it,  we  believe  we 
can  make  a  bank  loan  on  the  remaining 
$70  million."  The  IDA  could  provide 
deutschemarks  for  the  engineering, 
French  francs  for  road-moving  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator's  purpose 
Is  to  widen  the  possibility  of  growth  by 
spreading  the  availability  of  credit  and 
capital  goods.     

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
My  idea  is  to  help  the  world  develop  so 
that  those  countries  whom  we  have 
helped  can  now  help  others. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  see  the  exact 
relationship  between  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal and  future  agricultural  sales  imder 
Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  $2*^  bil- 
lion that  are  doing  us  no  good. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  cannot  spend 
the  money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  the  future  we  will 
still  have  surpluses  and  we  will  still  want 
to  dispose  of  the  surpluses.  The  Sen- 
ator's proposal  is  much  larger  in  its 
scope  than  the  disposition  of  our  sur- 
pluses, but  how  would  they  be  affected 
by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  now  selling 
farm  surplus  for  foreign  currencies  we 
cannot  use,  and  appropriating  more  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid.  If  these  foreign 
currencies  can  be  used  for  loans  through 
a  multilateral  association,  it  will  help 
in  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed coimtries,  and  reduce  the  need 
for  undesirable  unilateral  aid.  The  more 
soft  currency  we  have,  the  more  help  we 
can  give.  It  works  out  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  recipients  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate  imduly.  I  shall  conclude  my 
Statement  very  shortly. 

We  should  seek  the  testimony  of  the 
best  authorities  we  can  And.  It  can,  and 
probably  will,  be  modified  and  improved, 
but  I  beUeve  the  time  is  right  to  make  a 
dramatic  change  and  improvement  in 
our  methods  of  handling  foreign  aid. 

If  we  will  modernize  our  foreign-aid 
efforts  by  adopting  a  miiltilateral  pro- 
gram, the  result  should  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  counteracting  Russian  at- 
tempts to  subvert  nations  with  their  loan 
and  aid  program.  We  will  have  an- 
nounced and  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
our  desire  for  improvement  of  condi- 
tions of  all  men  is  one  which  Involves 
no  selfish  or  imperialistic  designs. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  resolution  very  soon  in  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee's  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  I  hope  Senators,  ad- 
ministrative officials,  and  others  will 
study  it  carefully  so  that  we  may  haye 
good  testimony  at  the  time  hearings  are 
held. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  describing  an 
interview  with  President  Eugene  R. 
Black  of  the  World  Bank  regarding  my 
proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Development  Association. 


There  being  no  objecticm,  the  «rtiel» 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoaOp 
as  follows: 


Bl*ck  Ancs  Stuot  om  Ssooitd  Woblo  : 
AonrcT's    Ckbf    8cb    Nbd    to 
AaaoGiAnom  Vmawo  rt  IfowBomr 

(By  X.  W.  Kenworthy) 
WAsmwoToir,  February  33. — ^EngMM  K. 
BUck.  PrecKtont  of  the  World  Bank,  aald 
today  that  the  bank  "would  be  wlUlnf  to 
explore"  the  Idea  of  an  affiliated  agency  that 
woiild  make  mixed-currency,  low-interwt 
loans  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

This  Idea  has  been  advanced  by  Senator 
A.  8.  MzxB  MomtoirrT,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa. It  was  deecrlbed  in  an  article  In 
today's  New  York  Times. 

Senator  MohntoNzr  said  yesterday  that 
"the  Russians  have  embarked  on  a  program 
of  loans  for  development  purposes  on  better 
terms  than  we  are  offering." 

"I  think."  the  Senator  went  on,  "w  can 
best  meet  this  challenge  by  stlmiUating  an 
International  program  of  multUateral  loans 
for  economic  development.  tni'TiTig  dollars 
and  foreign  local  currencies." 

A8KSO   WOEU)   BAKK   UNK 

Senator  Momiohkt  proposed  that  a  new 
agency — which  might  be  called  the  "Inter- 
national Development  Association" — ^be  cre- 
ated to  make  such  loans. 

This  agency,  he  suggested,  should  be  affil- 
iated with  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development — the  World 
BaiLk — whoee  lending  authority  Is  now  lim- 
ited to  loans  repayable  In  hard  currency  on 
terms  corresponding  to  those  of  regular  com- 
mercial banks. 

Mr.  Black  commented  today  oh  the  pro- 
posal as  follows: 

"I  have  seen  the  story  In  today's  New  Tork 
Times  about  a  pxjssible  International  Devel- 
opment Association  affiliated  with  the  World 
Bank. 

"The  general  concept  outlined  by  Senatcv 
MoNaoNCT  seems  to  be  one  that  the  World 
Bank  should  3e  willing  to  explore. 

"I  have  frequently  said  that  in  a  nxmber 
of  countries  a  reasonable  rate  of  development 
would  require  additional  capital  beyond  what 
Is  available  on  a  hard  loan  or  bankable  basis. 

"And  I  have  also  said  that  that  Interna- 
tional administration  of  development  financ- 
ing. If  it  can  be  organized  on  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic and  nonpolltical  basis.  Is  preferable 
to  bilateral  national  adaalnlstration. 

^     "oiscussiD  possiBnjTiia 

"FFpm  time  to  time  I  have  discussed  vari- 
ous poHsible  mechanisms  of  that  interna- 
tional kind.  Very  recently,  I  have  had  a 
few  talks  with  American  Government  offi- 
cials, as  well  as  with  Senator  MoNsoitrr, 
about  an  agency  along  the  Unes  of  the  Time*' 

story. 

"These  talks  were  very  tentative,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  none  of  the  United  States  officials 
has  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  nor  have  I. 

"This  concept  naturally  Involves  a  great 
many  complex  problems  which  would  need 
to  be  careXully  considered.  However,  my  re- 
action is  that  the  idea  is  very  interesting  and 
warrants  further  study." 

Senator  Momomrr  is  hoping  to  promote 
Just  such  further  study.  Tomorrow  in  the 
Senate  he  wiU  Introduce  a  resolution  that 
win  say: 

"Recognizing  the  desirability  of  promoting 
a  greater  degree  of  International  development 
by  means  of  multilateral  (multlcturency] 
loans  based  on  sound  economic  principles, 
rather  than  a  system  of  unUateral  grants  and 
loans.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, in  cooperation  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  tor  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment." 
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Senator  MoiiBOinnr's  plan  woiild  call  for  an 
Initial  hard-currency  capitalization  of  $1  bil- 
lion, represented  by  class  A.  voting  stock. 
Supplementing  this  would  be  a  further  soft- 
eiirrency  capitalization,  represented  by  class 
B,  nonvoting  stock. 

Tbe  United  States  woxild  contribute  $300 
million  In  bard  currency,  and  other  nations 
$700  million.  The  United  States  share  would 
require  no  new  appropriation  if  Congress  de- 
cided to  use  the  $300  million  appropriated 
last  year  for  the  dev:;lopment  loan  fund, 
which  is  still  intact. 

For  the  grade  B  stock  the  United  States 
could  tise  local  currencies  accvunulatlng  from 
repayment  of  loans  made  out  of  the  sale  of 
agrlcultiual  siirpluses. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article  entitled  "The  Great 
Challenge  Is  Not  the  Sputniks,"  written 
by  Barbara  Ward,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  maga^ne  of  February 
23. 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Grzat  Chaluutcx  Is  Not  thx  Sputwlks 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 

The  annual  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  about 
to  begin  in  Congress;  but  it  has  been  carried 
on  tor  so  many  years,  and  the  argtunents  in 
the  controversy  have  been  bandied  back  and 
forth  so  repeatedly,  that  there  is  real  danger 
of  stateness  creeping  into  the  whole  discus- 
sion. Yet  this,  of  all  years,  is  the  last  in 
which  to  give  the  issue  only  tepid  attention. 
Some  of  the  ground  may  be  familiar  enough. 
But  in  two  vital  respects,  the  problem  has 
taken  on  a  new  aspect  and  there  is  now  fresh 
urgency  to  aU  the  old  arguments. 

The  first  point  is  the  scale  of  the  Com- 
mimists'  entry  into  the  field  of  foreign  aid 
Bjui  their  evident  intention  to  stay  there. 
In  the  last  4  years  the  scope  of  loans  and 
barter  deals  made  by  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
steadily  widened.  From  piecemeal  offers, 
they  have  begun  to  develop  what  looks  like 
a  generalized  strategy. 

At  the  recent  Cairo  conference  organized 
by  the  Afro-Asian  Communist-front  organ- 
izations, the  Russian  delegates  took  the  op- 
portimlty  to  offer  sustained  aid  without 
strings  to  all  underdeveloped  nations.  As 
proof  of  their  intentions,  they  coiild  point 
to  the  $1.9  bUllon  in  economic  and  mUitary 
aid  which  the  Soviet  bloc  has  pledged  since 
1955.  Meanwhile,  the  scale  of  the  Russian 
economy  and  the  number  of  trained  Soviet 
technicians  available  for  service  abroad  are 
steadily  Increasing.  There  is  thus  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  future  assistance  will 
be  on  a  steadily  expanding  scale. 

As  a  general  instrument  of  propaganda, 
the  Soviet  offer  is  designed  to  influence  aU 
backward  but  ambitlovis  nations — and  they 
Include  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  If 
a  state  of  backwardness  begins  where  per 
capita  annual  Income  is  below,  say,  $300.  very 
few  areas  escape.  Western  Etirope,  the  white 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
above  aU  North  America — where  the  figure 
exceeds  $1.600 — are  comfortably  beyond  the 
definition.  But  most  of  Aaia  and  Africa — 
and  large  parts  of  Latin  America — lie  at  the 
other  extreme;  ann\ial  incomes  per  head  faU 
to  $60  (uul  below.  It  is  at  these  levels  that 
the  desire  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
Of  poverty  breeding  ever  more  poverty 
reaches  revolutionary  force.  It  Is  here  that 
any  policy  of  sxistalned  capital  aid  from 
whatever  soiiroe  must  find  the  most  eager 
hearing. 

But  the  spedflc  programa  of  Soviet  aid  are 
not  so  generalised.  They  follow  a  more  Im- 
mediate strategy.  Virtually  all  tiie  nations 
which    have    received    direct    assistance    in 


loans  and  trade  deals  lie  along  the  i  geo- 
graphical frontiers  of  Communist  ppwer. 
There  have  been  occasional  wider  eKciu- 
sions — trade  negotiations  with  Argemtina, 
barter  offers  to  the  Sudan — but  the  bi|lk  of 
the  $1.9  bUllon  has  been  expended  aloi%  the 
periphery  of  the  Commiinist  world,  froi^  the 
Levant  through  Afghanistan  and  India  and 
on  into  southeast  Asia. 

The  nations  on  this  fringe  offer  the  [Com- 
munists important  entry  points  for  both 
political  and  economic  infiltration,  i  Jl  of 
them — virtually  without  exception — era  erged 
from  western  colonial  rule  only  m  th»  last 
dozen  years.  Although  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
and  Thailand  were  never  formally  taken 
over  and  Iraq  attained  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence in  1932,  all  the  other  states  were 
still  imder  British,  French,  or  Dutch  control 
as  recently  as  1946.  To  their  people!,  the 
antlcolonlal  theme  of  Russian  propagaAda  is 
instantly  familiar  and,  since  Russian  in  iperi- 
allsm  never  impinged  directly  on  thent,  the 
Russian  pretense  of  disinterestedness,  ef  aid 
without  strings,  seems  plausible  to  maay. 

The  Communists  have,  moreover,!  been 
able  to  play  on  antlcolonlal  sentimelit  by 
underlining  to  Asian  opinion  the  extsit  to 
which  Western  aid  has  been  geared  to i  mili- 
tary programs  undertaken  in  alliancei  with 
the  West.  In  western  eyes  such  aribnge- 
ments  as  the  Baghdad  and  SEATO  pactk  may 
look  like  reasonable  local  efforts  at  self-de- 
fense. But  in  Asia,  where  m  the  pas .  alli- 
ances between  local  states  and  Wi  stern 
colonizing  powers  often  preceded  co  onial 
control,  it  is  easy  to  arouse  Asian  sus]  »icion 
that  today's  alliances  could  be  the  pi  elude 
to  renewed  colonial  control  tomorrow.  Rus- 
sia, in  giving  military  aid,  asks  for  no  guar- 
anties or  alliances  and  is  th\is  free  to  t  ttack 
the  western  pacts. 

Another  Russian  asset  is  the  very  inteency 
of  Asian  economic  need.  All  these  states 
face  formidable  obstacles.  Only  two  of 
them — the  oil  states,  Iran  and  Iraq4-have 
BufDcient  capital  for  development.  Bvea  they 
lack  trained  technicians  and  adequate^  edu- 
cated leadership.  AU  the  others  are  ^ught 
In  a  dUemma — their  populations  are  sd  poor 
that  they  can  barely  save,  but  saving  is  the 
only  escape  from  poverty.  In  these  Econo- 
mies, where  the  beneficent  spiral  of  saving 
breeding  further  saving  cannot  be  set  in  mo- 
tion, capital  and  technical  aid  are  thT  first 
aims  of  policy.  T 

The  Russians,  who  face  no  annual!  open 
debate  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
foreign  aid,  who  do  not  need  to  stresi  self- 
interest  to  secure  popular  consent  atlhome 
for  foreign  spending,  who  can  detail  otclals 
for  foreign  service  in  any  field,  who  need 
make  no  precise  economic  accountiiig  of 
strict  profit  and  loss  in  their  aid  programs, 
have  a  capacity  both  for  quick  declsloti  and 
for  sustained  effort  which  the  westera  sys- 
tem inherently  lacks.  In  4  years  thei  have 
come  within  sight  of  catching  up  wi«i  the 
whole  western  effort  of  a  decade.  ^  the 
key  countries  along  the  Asian  fring^  the 
amount  of  capital  assistance  provided  by 
them  has  already  outstripped  the  American 
total  by  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  new  Russian  effort 
that  is  at  issue.  There  is  a  second  point  to 
underline — the  falUng  away  of  world  trade 
In  the  wake  of  American  business  stagnation. 
It  can  be  argued  that  in  the  last  year  the 
Communists  have  profited  more  by  western 
mistakes  and  Incoherences  than  by  thei^  own 
direct  action.  For  among  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  are  to  be  found  most  at  the 
world's  primary  producers.  Jute  and  tea 
from  the  Indian  subcontment  and  Ofeylon, 
rubber  and  tin  from  Malaya,  rice  from 
Burma,  cotton  from  Egypt,  the  Sudail.  and 
Uganda — these  are  some  of  the  products 
which  underpin  the  imstable  econonies  of 
Afro-Asian  countries — and  to  the  last  (jecade 
an  almost  tinbroken  boom  In  world  '  com- 
modity prices,  sustained,  above  aU,  1^  the 
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high  level  of  American  cconomlo  activity, 
has  done  more  than  any  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams, from  whatever  soxurce,  to  create  a 
surplus  from  which  savings  could  l>e  drawn. 

But  In  the  last  year  the  pi^ure  has 
changed.  World  metal  prices  have  fallen  by 
26  percent,  fibers  by  16  percent;  sli|ce  1955— 
to  the  a  years  leading  directly  up  to  Inde- 
pendence— ^Malaya's  rubber  prifes  have 
dropped  by  50  percent.  AU  in  all.  jaccordlng 
to  the  latest  United  Nations  figure,  primary 
producers  lost  six  hundred  to  s^en  hun- 
dred mUllon  dollars  in  export  income  to 
1967  alone.  This  figure  is  mjore  than 
half  the  total  of  American  aid  given  to 
the  Asian  fringe  since  1949.  Thus  Russia 
Is  expanding  its  program  of  aid  akid  barter 
Just  at  a  time  when  normal  trading  has 
faUen  away  and  has  caused  acute  embar- 
rassment to  the  local  governments. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  new  ,  situation 
which  underlies  this  year's  debate  on  for- 
eign aid.  I 

The  old  arguments — of  Asian  n^ed  of  the 
West's  totereet  to  stable  conditiolxs.  of  the 
risks  inherent  to  leaving  the  fringe  states 
wide  open  to  Communist  blandishments— 
are  all  vitaUy  reinforced  by  Russiai's  notable 
entry  into  direct,  sustained  competition 
in  the  field  of  aid  and  by  the  evidence  that 
the  whole  Western  trading  position  has  been 
gravely  weakened  by  the  economic  stagna- 
tion of  the  last  year.  In  fact,!  the  new 
conditions  of  1968  might  best  be  stunmed 
up  by  saying  that.  whUe  the  Rus4lans  have 
evolved  a  long-term  economic  strategy  for 
the  Asian  frtoge  (and  beyond  ii,  for  the 
underdeveloped  areas  everywhere),  the 
Western  powers  appear  to  have  no  general 
policy  of  any  sort.  [ 

Their  patchwork  of  aid  Is  not  related  to 
any  long-term  plan  for  sustained  develop- 
ment nor  do  they  coordinate  ttielr  todl- 
vldual  offers.  The  assistance  they  give  with 
one  hand  is  canceled  by  the  piircllases  they 
no  longer  make  with  the  other,  i  The  do- 
mestic breathing  space  becomes  a  pear -hur- 
ricane by  the  time  the  effect  of  faoing  busi- 
ness activity  at  the  center  slasljes  export 
programs  on  the  fringe.  In  short,  if  there 
Is  any  assumption  behind  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic p>oUcy  of  the  Western  powers,  it  seems 
to  be  that  the  program  can  proceed  by  fits 
and  starts,  from  emergency  to  emergency, 
and  that  neither  care,  study,  forethought 
nor  sustained  effort  Is  really  required.  So 
long  as  this  Ultision  prevails,  the  Commu- 
nists, with  their  long-term  aims  dnd  deter- 
mination, are  likely  to  pull  steadily  ahead 
of  the  West  to  infiuence  and  sooner  rather 
than  later  may  reach  their  target  6l  effective 
control.  T 

This  outcome  would  be  all  the  more  tmgle 
for  being  imnecessary.  The  ingr^dlenU  of 
a  sustained  and  workable  economic  strategy 
for  the  free  world  have  been  discussed  and 
canvassed  and  clarified  In  the  West  for  more 
than  a  decade.  In  particular,  sltce  Preat- 
dent  Elsenhower  first  proposed  a  special 
fund  for  long-term  lending,  the  advantages 
of  a  consistent,  long-term  loan  program 
have  been  thoroughly  explored.       I 

The  aim  in  each  backward  ecoqomy  Is  to 
reach  the  phase  where  internal  savings  be- 
come self-sustaining.  At  primitive  economle 
levels,  there  is  no  local  surplus  ftor  saving, 
and  capltal-creattog  Investmenta-t-to  traiu- 
port.  In  power,  in  Improved  agitlculture— 
cannot  be  fully  supplied  domestically.  For  • 
number  of  years,  external  aid  at  law  rates  of 
Interest  or  in  interest-free  loans  er  gifts,  is 
needed  to  get  this  basic  capital  Equipment 
into  position.  Then,  as  local  output  rtoee. 
aid  can  taper  off  and  domestic  savings  take 
its  place.  The  expcmdtog  eoonc 
attract  private  Investment.  The 
wUl  have  passed  and  more  nat,_ 
been  drawn  toto  the  magic  clrc 
emized,  advanced,  technical  socl( 
a  program  has  a  shape  and  a  p 
self-Uquldating.    But  nothing  of 


possible  if  aid  may  end  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  The  sustained  pattern  is  niled  out. 
The  risk  is  that  even  the  aid  that  U  given 
wlU  be  wasted  for  lack  of  a  proper  context. 

Tet,  given  the  cooperation  of  aU  the  de- 
veloped countries  of  the  West,  the  scale  of 
such  a  program  would  not  be  extravagant; 
to  fact,  it  is  not  much  greater  than  the  totals 
for  economic  and  mtutary  aid  given  in  a 
haphazard  way  today.  One  percent  of  the 
advanced  nations'  national  incomes  would 
provide  between  four  and  five  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  such  a  sum.  made  available  over 
a  decade,  would  be  sufficient  to  get  country 
after  country  through  the  sound  barrier  of 
sxistained  Investment.  It  is  a  sobering 
thought  that  such  a  sum  is  spent  every  3 
weeks  on  military  preparedness. 

A  long-term  aid  program  on  these  lines  Is 
not  even  an  Innovation.  Each  year  of  the 
first  Indian  6-year  plan  was  underpinned  by 
releases  from  India's  sterling  balances  held 
to  London.  The  most  triumphant  effort  of 
postwar  diplomacy — the  Marshall  plan — 
appUed  the  principle  of  sxistained  aid  to 
Europe  with  complete  success. 

Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
Western  world  was  perhaps  more  alert  to 
the  economic  perils  of  the  future  than  it  is 
today  after  the  long,  recent  spell  of  pros- 
perity, the  prospects  for  a  functioning  world 
economy  included  such  institutions  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  both  precisely  designed  to  see  that 
shortage  of  capital  and  disturbances  to  trade 
did  not  impede  the  growth  of  world  com- 
merce and  prosperity.  The  error  at  the  time 
was  to  set  up  these  institutions  with  re- 
sources too  modest  for  the  task  ahead.  The 
error  today  seems  to  be  in  no  longer  even 
reoogniztog  the  essential  nature  of  their 
functions.  It  can  be  argued  that  most  direct 
and  effective  ntethod  of  securing  a  strong 
revival  of  totemational  trade  and  a  sustained 
expansion  of  world  resources  at  this  time 
would  be  to  triple  the  sums  available  to  the 
World  Bank  for  lending  and  to  the  Monetary 
Fund  for  strengthening  the  international 
currency  system  on  which  trade  depends — 
and,  incidentally,  of  ending  the  kind  of  mas- 
sive currency  speculation  that  disrupted 
Europe's  economic  stabUity  so  seriously  last 
Slimmer  and  faU. 

No.  it  is  not  lack  of  knowledge  or  expertise 
or  means  or  even  experience  that  inhibiu 
the  West  as  It  confronts  the  new,  sweeping 
scale  of  Russian  economic  competition.  It 
Is  quite  simply  a  paralysis  of  imagination,  a 
crisis  of  energy  and  will.  Yet  U  the  impli- 
cations of  this  new  chaUenge — both  for  evU 
and  for  good — do  not  stir  Western  minds 
and  hearts,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
wiU. 

The  risks  Involve  an  almost  apocalyptic 
disruption  of  the  world's  present  relation- 
ships. To  bring  what  remains  of  Asia  under 
Communist  domtoance  would  give  Russia 
control  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  of  the 
whole  land  bridge  to  Africa,  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  of  the  sea  ap- 
proaches to  Aiutralia.  Such  an  extension 
of  control  would  toevitably  alter  the  whole 
strategic  balance  of  East -West  mUltary 
power. 

The  political  consequences  would  be  as 
dire.  With  India  under  Conununist  dlrec- 
Uon,  all  east  and  south  Africa  would  fall 
open  to  Communist  influence  playing  di- 
rectly on  the  hundreds  at  thousands  of  In- 
dian settlers  to  Africa  and  indirectly  on  the 
restive,  race-conscious  African  masses.  Eu- 
rope would  shrink  to  a  beleaguered  fringe 
of  the  vast  Eurasian  land  mass.  Japan 
would  be  a  pitifully  isolated  appendage  at 
the  other  limit. 

The  physical  resources  of  the  Atlantic 
world  would,  even  to  such  conditions,  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  sustato  the  economic  life 
of  the  West.  Not  even  Middle  Eastern  oil 
is  todlspensable.  But  there  would  be  a  vast 
disruption  of  trade,  confidence  and  growth  if 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  remaining  markets 


and  sources. of  supply  came  under  the  arbi- 
trary control  of  the  Communist  forces.  Kb 
doubt,  they  would  conttoue  to  trade,  but. 
as  Russia's  satelUtes  have  learned,  trade  un- 
der such  conditions  is  constantly  at  the  mer- 
cy of  politics.  No  stable  economic  relations 
can  be  matotatoed  when  crucial  traffic  may  be 
cut  off  to  a  day  as  a  means  of  poUtlcal  pres- 
sure. 

Above  all,  the  transfer  to  Conununist  al- 
legiance of  all  the  world's  emergent  peoples, 
the  loss  to  Western  concepts  of  freedom  of 
the  ancient  cultures  of  Asia,  the  passage  of 
the  great  African  Continent  from  the  tyranny 
of  tribalism  to  the  despotism  of  the  atieolute 
state — such  disasters  would  test  to  the 
breaking  point  the  spirit  and  coiu-age  of  the 
free  world.  The  risk  is  that  they  would  so 
deepen  the  confusion  of  Western  counsel,  so 
damp  the  light  of  hope,  give  such  reto  to  fear 
and  extremism  that  Western  society  nUght 
lose  the  inner  strength  to  withstand  the 
strain.  If  the  shock  of  seeing  China  lost  to 
communism  could  help  to  create  in  America 
the  miasma  of  McCarthjlsm,  what  new  dem- 
agogs might  not  be  brought  forth  by  the 
loss  of  BO  much  more? 

But  if  the  risks  of  Western  toactlon  are 
Immense,  the  gains  to  be  secured  from  a  suc- 
cessful Western  initiative  are  on  a  compa- 
rable scale.  Economically  it  has  always  been 
an  illusion  that  in  our  interdependent  inter- 
national economy  the  Atlantic  nations  could 
continue  to  expand  their  economies  and  grow 
and  prosper  in  a  world  otherwise  condemned 
to  stagnation  and  penury.  The  growing  tech- 
nical capacity  of  the  West  needs  the  mar- 
kets and  suppUes  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
not  much  less  urgently  than  the  world  needs 
Western  capital  and  technique.  To  underpin 
the  growth  and  prospects  of  others  is  the 
Bvirest  way  of  insuring  our  own. 

PolltlcaUy,  too.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  nations  of  free  Asia  desire,  provided  al- 
ternatives exist,  to  hold  themselves  free  of 
Conununist  control.  For  aU  the  Conunu- 
nlsts'  talk  of  aid  without  strings,  their  ain^ 
is  ultimate  domtoation  and  the  Asian  gov- 
ernments are  quite  shrewd  enough  to  know 
it.  Hungary  is  not  forgotten,  to  spite  of  all 
the  Communists'  efforts  to  cover  it  up.  The 
danger  Is  tiiat,  with  no  alternative  sources 
of  assistance,  Asian  leaders  may  be  com- 
pelled by  popular  pressure  to  depend  more 
and  more  dangerously  upon  Conununist 
support.  But  given  Western  backing,  they 
want  what  the  West  wants  for  them — tode- 
{>endence  and  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

Above  aU.  a  concerted  long-term  economic 
strategy  would  enable  the  Western  powers  to 
recover  their  own  confidence  and  effective- 
ness, to  regato  the  initiative  from  the  Com- 
munists, and  to  restore  to  the  world  that 
image  of  Western  power  and  purpose  which 
was  theirs  when,  in  the  hours  of  victory  to 
1945  or  at  the  peak  of  the  Marshall  plan  to 
Exirope,  they  acted  as  a  functioning  partner- 
ship, pursuing  not  simple  defense  and  secu- 
rity but  a  positive  vision  of  an  expanding, 
prosperous  world. 

The  last  6  months — during  which  Russian 
sputniks  to  the  skies  and  Russian  propa- 
ganda below  have  circled  the  globe  while  the 
West  sits  hunched  up  in  economic  stagna- 
tion and  poUtlcal  perplexity — have  been  a 
trial  and  tribulation  to  free  men  every- 
where. Nothing  could  so  break  the  spell  of 
stagnancy  and  restore  energy  and  hope  as  a 
fuUy  thought-out,  fuUy  sustained  and  ac- 
cepted strategy  for  worldwide  economic 
growth.  The  risks  of  inaction  have  never 
been  so  alarmtog:  the  political  rewards  of 
vision  can  never  have  been  so  great. 


CXDNVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS    IN    STATE    OP    NEVADA— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President,  I  submit 

a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1568)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conver  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Ne- 
vada acting  for  the  Stote  of  Nevada.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  ivesent 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  rejwrt,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings pp.  2628-2629.  Cohgrsssiohai. 
Record.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  EN- 
COURAGES CULTURAL  PURSUITS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  interested  to  read  of  a  recent 
roundtable  which  was  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Yale  University  and 
the  Advertising  Council  of  America. 

The  session  was  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  cultural  trends  in  the  United 
States. 

Arotmd  the  table  a  group  or  outstand- 
ing American  cultural  spokesmen  com- 
mented frankly  regarding  both  cultural 
achievements  in  America  and  problems 
still  confronting  us. 

They  did  not  pull  their  punches.  One 
may  disagree  with  the  panel  sharply — as 
I  do— on  some  of  their  own  criticisms. 
But  one  nevertheless  welcomes  the 
panel's  conclusion  that  Communist 
smears  against  the  United  States  for  our 
alleged  anticultural  "materialism" — 
such  criticisms  are  unjustified  and  im- 
fair. 

The  welcome  fact  was  pointed  out.  for 
example,  that,  across  the  land,  there 
are  now  more  than  30  major  symphony 
orchestras,  plus  650  professional  and 
semi-professional  orchestras.  All  this  is 
exclusive  of  college  groups. 

acoNTToa  aBTici.z  oKscanm  coltubai. 

FBOCKESS 

Thus,  despite  our  critics  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  fact  is  that  the  American 
way  of  life  encourages  our  people  to 
seek  more  and  more  ways  of  constructive 
self-expressioiL 

The  American  way — sometimes  called 
people's  capitalism — ^provides  the  leisure, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  challenge  for 
uxen  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
realize  their  God-given  potentialities. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  brief  writeup  of 
this  roundtable  conference,  as  carried  In 
the  February  18  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

CBOCAM  rOLBBIOHT  RLLOW  SaLtTRS 
•TATBI  ICTJSIC 


As  a  supplement  to  that  writeup,  I 
append  an  extremely  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  amateur  orchestras  in  the  United 
States. 
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TtiiB  deserlption  came,  not  from  an 
American,  but,  interestingly  APongh. 
traxn  a  peree];>tive  citizen  oS.  West  Oer- 
many.  Mr.  Hans-Helnz  Drftger,  who  had 
visited  the  United  States  on  a  Fulbright 
grant 

Mr.  Drftger  commented  on  widespread 
interest  in  music  throughont  our  coun- 
try, both  amateur  and  porofessional,  in 
the  course  of  an  article  which  he  wrote 
in  a  Oerman  magazine.  The  text  of  tliis 
article  was  received  and  translated  by 
the  music  committee  of  the  People-to- 
Pecq;)le  Foundation, 
ran  wosK  or  rzoia«-To-pcoPLa  rouMDATioir 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  had,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  pointed  up  the  splendid 
wrark  of  the  many  committees  of  the 
People-to-People  organization. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  music 
committee.  It  has  struck  a  respondent 
chord  among  music-minded  organiza- 
tions in  many  countries  of  the  world. 
It  has  opened  up  avenues  of  friendship, 
contact,  and  exchange  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  prove  most  fruitfiU  to  the  cultural 
pursuits  of  our  own  and  other  peoples. 

I  psk  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  items,  the  one  depicting  the  im- 
pact of  culUire,  as  seen  through  Ameri- 
can eyes,  the  other  as  seen  Uu'ough 
foreign  eyes,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou), 
as  follows : 

(From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Pebruary  18,  1958] 

CAPrrALISM,  CrXTUBK  lOHKXD — Pamil's 

PtNDIKO 

(By  Harry  C.  Kenney) 
Nsw   Yo«K. — A   panel   discxisslon   on   the 
question  of  whether  people's  capitalism  has 
weakened  the  American  culture  or  strength- 
ened it.  has  uncovered  some  facts.  Including: 

1.  More  people  now  visit  museums  than 
pay  admission  to  baseball  games. 

2.  American  painters,  sculptors,  novelists, 
poets,  and  musicians  enjoy  higher  prestige 
abroad  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

3.  MUUons  of  Americans  have  either  ex- 
perimented with  oil  painting  or  have  adopted 
it  as  a  hobby. 

4.  Many  an  owner  of  an  LP  (long  playing) 
record  collection  can  hear  more  first-class 
music  than  did  Beethoven  In  his  whole  life- 
time. 

6.  Today,  30  major  symphonies  perform  in 
this  country,  and  the  American  Symphony 
lists  650  professional  and  aemiprofessional 
orchestras  (exclusive  of  college  groups) 
across  the  country. 

USTINGXnSHKD  PANBL 

The  panel,  wlilch  was  an  American  round- 
table  discussion,  under  the  Joint  auspices  of 
Tale  University  and  the  Advertising  Council, 
further  gave  lie  to  Communist  claims  that 
the  people's  capitalism  In  the  United  States 
had  developed  a  Nation  of  "barbarians  con- 
cerned only  with  material  wealth,  low-brow 
pleasures,  and  gadgets." 

Members  of  the  panel  included:  Henry  M. 
Wrtston  (moderator),  president  emeritus, 
foown  University;  Ralph  F.  Ck>lln,  lawyer, 
trustee,  Musexwi  of  Modem  Art;  Lewis  Oa- 
lantiere.  counselor.  Free  Surope  Committee, 
Inc.:  RusseU  Lynes,  Jr..  managing  editor. 
Harper's  magazine;  Mark  A.  May,  director, 
Inatltata  of  Human  Relations,  Tale  Univer- 
sity; Norman  Holmss  Pearson,  associate  pro- 
fessor, Sngllsh.  Tale  University;  Uston  Pope, 
dean.  XMvlnity  School,  Tale  University;  David 
IrC.  hotter  (rapporteur).  Ooe  professor,  Amer- 
ican history,  Yale  XTnlverslty;  VlrgU  Thorn- 


eon,  composer,  music  critic;  Sylvester  %,. 
Weaver,  Jr.,  president.  Program  Service,  hul; 
Bobert  H.  L.  Wheeler,  Instructor,  hlstair|r. 
Tate  University. 

"main   STRXXt"  IRREATS 

A  digest  of  the  panel's  thinking  has  be^ 
given  in  a  pamphlet:  "An  Inquiry  Into  Ci^- 
tural  Trends.-  In  this  stunmary,  the  pantel 
did  not  seek  to  reach  agreement  on  the  ex- 
act degree  to  which  pressure  to  conform  \b 
still  a  factor  detrimental  to  cultural  self- 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  Amerlcm 
people.  T 

The  members  did  agree,  with  varying 
shades  of  emphasis,  that  "such  press\u-e  hSs 
existed  to  an  extent  that  has  been  signlf- 
cantly  harmful  In  the  past."  But  they  alfo 
agreed  that  "the  indications  are  that  it  Is 
lessening,  both  in  the  sense  that  the  sms|U 
town  no  longer  exercises  the  kind  of  tyranny 
which  it  did  in  the  heyday  of  'Main  Street,*^" 
and  "groups  of  diverse  national  origin  rxo 
longer  feel  so  urgently  compelled  to  conforln 
to  a  Tankee  pattern." 

On  the  topic  of  cultural  achievement », 
every  member  of  the  panel  concurred  In  tl  .e 
view  that  the  level  of  cult\iral  activity  ui 
the  United  States  Is  very  high — "higher  th^ 
at  any  time  in  our  national  past — and  th4t 
the  s\im  of  cultvu'al  achievement  is  impres- 
sive." 

In  music,  the  appraisal  was  somewhat 
more  mixed,  but  still  very  favorable.  &fr. 
Thomson  expressed  his  opinion  that  t]|e 
finest  soloists  and  conductors  of  today  are 
about  on  a  par  with  the  finest  In  1910,  bat 
he  added  that  "there  Is  a  far  larger  supply 
of  good  second-rank  people." 

PAXNTIKO  BSCOCmED 

In  the  visual  arts  as  In  literature,  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  stated  their  strong  con- 
viction that  American  achievement  has  never 
been  more  impressive  than  it  is  today,  iir. 
Colin  said  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  a  time  when  the  centers  of  art 
Prance,  England,  and  Italy  had  given 
American  painting  the  recognition  that  It 
Is  getting  today— not  only  for  "its  immec. 
ate  quality  but  also  for  its  stimulation  and 
originality." 

The  panel  Indicated  that  another  way 
gaging  the  cultural  attainments,  apart  fro^ 
the  achievements  of  creative  artists,  Is 
measure  the  vigor  of  such  leading  cultt 
Institutions  as  our  tuiiversltles. 

With  reference  to  these,  Mr.  Galantleie 
remarked  upon  the  fact  that  at  one  ti 
most  American  colleges  were  excessively  prd- 
vinclal,  and  a  first-rate  education  could 
had  at  only  a  few  institutions  In  the 
But  American  colleges  have  experienced 
great  a  deprovlnclalizatlon  that  today  soi 
of  the  best  literary  magazines  in  the  couni 
are  published  at  smaller  colleges. 

CBBATlVrri    QTTESnONZD 

Prank  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Pea^ 
son  -Wixo  said  that  in  the  novel,  and  In  palnf 
Ing  and  poetry,  "ours  Is  not  a  period  of  vei 
remarkable  original  creativity." 

Mr.  Lynes  noted  "with  regret"  that  „ 
have  never  had  so  much  building  and  at  tl 
same  time  so  little  architecture."  He  cite*. 
as  an  example  the  multiplicity  of  Identical 
glass-faced  buildings  along  Park  Avenue,  a 
stemming  out  of  Idecu  that  date  back  to  tl 
twenties  and  tlilrties. 

Mr.  Galantlere  adds  that  *^»lth  all  oiir 
emphasis  upon  liberal  education,  we  haf 
far  more  education  than  we  have  liberalltyr 

In  a  conclusion  the  pnuiel  emphasized: 
"While  the  extension  of  serious  cultural 
values  may  stUl  have  hardly  touched  ti 
majority  In  any  direct  way,  It  does  toucji 
Increasingly  large  numbers  of  people.    If  Jt 

should  later  extend  to  the  majority,  the  r^ 
sovirces  and  the  drives  of  a  democratic  capt»- 
tallsm  wUI  be  the  forces  which  have  enablefl 
It  to  do  so."  1 
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A  WcBT  OnKAx  Wkra  qw  Uirxno  9tai 
Mttsk 

(NoTS. — ^In  response  to  s  mtisle  eomaUttes 
inquiry  regarding  general  knowledge  ^f  the 
American  musical  scene,  the  Bund  Deutseher 
Llebhaberorcheeter  (Association  of 
Amateur  Orchestras)  sent  the  followiag  ar- 
ticle, which  was  published  In  the  magazins 
Das  Llebhaberorchester  and  which  revels  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  music  la  the 
United  States.  The  author  visited  the  ifnlted 
States  on  a  Fulbright  grant.) 

(Translation.) 

AMATIXTS    OBCHXSTBA8    IN    THS    UNRSD    lITAm 

(By  Hans-Heina  Dr&ger) 

Radio  station  KZAR  in  San  Pranclsc<>,  one 
of  the  many  American  radio  statioits  for 
good  music  which  sends  concert  mxuic  al- 
most exclusively — (The  dally  progn^n  of 
KEAR  Is  17  hours  long,  from  7  k.  m. 
until  midnight)— stated  with  oonslderabto 
pride,  that  the  American  public  of  60  years 
ago  walked  out  on  concerts  which  did  not 
offer  a  few  Jokes  as  well  as  music,  lading 
that  today  more  money  is  given  out  for 
music  In  America  than  for  basebaU.  Ac- 
tually, American  musical  Ufe  In  the  last  de- 
cades has  made  enormous  strides;  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  wtalls 
not  yet  the  world's  leading  musical  fcoun- 
tries,  are  certainly  the  world's  leading  con- 
cert countries.  Of  oouise.  much  ol  this 
stems  from  the  great  American  musical  cen- 
ters, above  all  from  New  York;  in  fac|t,  th« 
weekly  music  program  of  this  metnipoUs. 
which  takes  up  an  entire  page  In  th4  Hew 
Tork  limes  announcements,  can  compete  in 
richness  and  quality  with  any  Europeiuf  mu- 
sic festival.  ! 

But  New  Tork  is  not,  as  we  are  contiiiaaUy 
told  here  in  Germany,  America;  true.  It  can 
be  looked  upon  as  a  typical  American  con- 
centrate, with  its  melthig-pot  of  peopli 
business,  and  its  enormous  rolllng-1 
of  all  efforts  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
out  a  doubt  this  metropolis  is,  in 
matters,  the  critical  standard.  This  14  true 
of  its  press,  of  its  concert  agents  (who4e  ten 
mightiest  can  make  or  break  an  artistic 
career)  and  It  is  true  last  but  not  leist  of 
Its  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  which  i  re- 
viewed most  critically,  and  which  murt  ful- 
fill the  highest  artistic  demands,  especially 
In  view  of  Its  rivals  from  Boston  and  ralla- 
delphla.  | 

And  yet  New  York  musical  life  alone  could 
not  Justify  America's  reputation  as  a  musical 
country,  nor  cotUd  it  alone  hold  this  reputa- 
tion where  it  Is.  How  America  came  to  be 
such  a  musical  country  can  be  explained 
by  a  few  figures.  In  1900  there  were!  only 
seven  orchestras  In  the  States,  worthy  of 
mention.  In  1920  the  entire  numb«  was 
less  than  a  hundred,  while  today  thete  are 
at  least  1,000  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
United  States.  T 

Of  these  there  are  32  so-called  maj^r  or- 
chestras, with  budgets  of  over  1100,000.  pThree 
of  them,  the  New  York,  the  Boston,  aiid  the 
Philadelphia,  have  budgets  of  over  a  million 
dollars,  while  the  orchestras  of  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  are  well  over 
S500,000.  Only  100  of  all  American  o^hes- 
tras  are  pure  professional  orchestras.  This 
is  one  tenth  of  the  toUl,  and  only  13  ars 
State  or  city  subsidized — 200  are  college  or- 
chestras, and  the  remaining  700  are  fsaUed 
community  orchestras,  and  almost  500  of 
these  are  in  cities  of  less  than  60,001)  in- 
habitants. These  orchestras  frequentljTbear 
the  name  of  their  city,  although  mo^  are 
private  undertakings.  Their  Income.  bSyond 
ticket  sales,  is  largely  from  voluntary  cltiaan 
contributions.       In     this     the     Symbhony 

Women's  Associations  play  an  impvtant 
role.  Naturally,  contributkms  are  never  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  an  orchestra  of  profes- 
sional musicians.  The  members  of  the  com- 
munity orchestras  therefore  ooaslstt  bf  and 
large,  of  amateurs.  ' 
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This  situation  Is  completely  dlfltorent  from 
that  in  Europe.  It  means  that  American 
musical  life  In  great  part  is  carried  by  ama- 
te\ir  associations.  Besides  the  orchestras, 
there  are  choruses,  chamber  music  groups, 
record  clubs,  uncommercial  radio  and  TV 
stations,  and  courses  in  mtislc  appreciation. 
^Between  aU  these  groups  and  the  commu- 
nities there  is  usuaUy,  without  any  official 
status,  a  close  collaboration.  Many  cities 
for  example  allow  their  orchestras,  even  when 
they  have  no  civic  funds,  the  use  of  a  haU 
for  practice  and  performances,  and  give  in- 
struments free  for  use.  even  undertaking  or- 
ganizational work.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  bond  between  the  orchestras  and  cities, 
be  It  cloee  or  loose,  signifies  the  meaning  of 
the  amateur  in  public  musical  Ufe  is  much 
greater  than  in  the  Old  World. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  the  European  that 
the  Amerlc8m  musical  amateurs  play  such  a 
large  public  role;  especially  since  in  the  Old 
World  the  value  of  amateur  playing  is  largely 
In  not  competing  with  professional  musi- 
cians, but  In  playing  for  his  own  Joy,  leaving 
public  concerts  to  the  others.  Here  for  ex- 
ample we  have  the  interesting  example  of 
soloists:  In  Increasing  niunber,  soloists  play 
In  the  concerts  of  the  community  orchestras. 
The  ambition  to  supply  these  from  the  or- 
chestra's own  membership  is  stilled  by  the 
astonishing  number  of  technlcaUy  superb  in- 
strumentalists. It  need  not  be  added  that 
frequently  these  soloists  eome  from  the  con- 
cert masters  of  the  great  orchestras.  In  the 
program  analysis  In  the  newsletter  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  where 
good  and  poor  progranu  (without  naming  the 
orchestra  or  conductor)  are  studied,  it  is  still 
stressed  that  the  most  important  Uilng  is 
that  the  orchestra  performs. 

Since  amateurs  and  professionals  so  often 
■it  in  the  same  orchestra,  the  relationship  is 
more  one  of  cooperation  than  competition. 
We  cannot  here  discuss  the  sociological 
aspects  of  this  situation.  Sharp  American 
criticism  deplores  the  fact  that  the  artist  has 
so  Uttle  place  in  American  society.  As  things 
are,  the  musical  amateur — at  least  in  the 
smaller  cities — ^has  no  choice  but  to  turn  to 
public  performance.  To  be  sure,  the  times 
have  passed  when  only  gentlemen  amateurs 
(such  ss  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben  Franklin,  and 
Francis  Hopklnson)  nuule  good  music. 
America  is  still  a  young  continent.  The  fact 
that  in  the  last  30  years  the  number  of  or- 
chestras has  increased  tenfold  tells  us 
enough.  Certainly  programs  of  contem- 
porary miisic  are  not  as  frequent  as  in  Eu- 
rope, where  in  a  much  smaller  area  the 
studios  are  increasing  encouragingly.  In 
San  Francisco,  In  the  last  4  years,  only  one 
orchestral  work  of  Bartok  (imder  Von 
Beinum)  was  heard,  and  Boris  Blacher  this 
year  saw  the  San  Francisco  premier  of  his 
Paganlnl  Variations.  Here,  up  vmtU  now, 
radio  and  records  fill  the  gap,  and  they  do 
it  With  huge  success.  One  must  recall  that 
to  an  American,  music  of  Russia.  France. 
Italy,  and  Germany  are  equaUy  close,  and 
only  to  make  this  inheritance  famlUar  takes 
time.  When  a  young  conductor  tried.  4  years 
ago  (In  Midland,  Tex.,  city  of  20,000  in- 
habitants) to  found  a  symphony  orchestra, 
a  rancher  told  him — and  this  is  typical  of  the 
situation — "We  oldtimers  in  Texas  had  to 
go  without  things  like  good  music,  but  we 
sure  want  to  give  it  to  our  kids." 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
youth  orchestras  and  chlldren'B  orchestras. 
In  19S3  there  were  60  groups  of  this  kind 
(there  are  probably  more  now)  which  existed 
Independently  of  schools.  Youth  orchestras 
give  a  public  concert  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  the  one  in  Seattle  even  olfers  a  fully 
developed  season  of  twelve  oonoerts.    These 

organlBationa  are  supported  at  times  by 
the  local  district,  in  most  caass  by  the 
conununity.  eitliar  through  dutM  and  uni- 
versities or  parents  wliose  children  play  m 
the    orchestras.    Thus    the    only    regular 


source  at  income  of  the  Student's  ^rmphony 
of  Chicago,  which  was  origlnaUy  founded 
under  the  nams  of  Northslde  ChUdren's 
Orchestra,  U  from  its  members,  who  pay 
a  monthly  fee  of  $1.75.  This  orchestra  con- 
tains two  sections:  One  tar  the  younger  and 
lees-practiced  children,  where  they  receive 
Instruction,  and  a  section  which  gives  pubUc 
concerts,  the  symphony  group.  Organiza- 
tional and  educational  questions — and  this 
i^pUes  to  all  orchestras — are  covered  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Music  CouncU,  177 
East  79th  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
the  Newsletter  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  Post  Office  Bos  164. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out the  college  and  university  orchestras. 
As  In  Europe,  their  size  and  their  capa- 
bilities differ.  Also,  the  older  and  more 
rarely  heard  musical  literature  is  not  the 
main  subject  of  Interest,  but  rather  the 
regular  concert  symphonic  literature.  This 
is  why  the  university  orchestras  do  not  call 
themselves  ooUegium  muslcum  but  simply 
symphony  orchestras.  Every  semester  or 
quarter — the  academic  year  is  divided  dif- 
ferently In  the  United  States — the  university 
orchestras  give  at  least  one  public  concert. 
The  average  quality  of  |>erfonnance  is  aston- 
ishingly high.  To  take  only  one  example: 
On  the  program  of  the  orchestra  of  Stan- 
ford UnlverBlty.  in  California  (one  of  the 
better  American  iiniverslties)  the  following 
may  be  noted:  "The  Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6 
No.  10.  by  Handel,  In  Memorium.  by  Douglas 
Moore,  Blacher's  Paganlnl  Variations,  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  K  385,  and  Don  Jwin,  by 
Richard  Strauss.  The  performance  was  of 
such  caliber  that  a  Swiss  student  said  she 
had  rarely  heard  better  in  the  Tonhalle  in 
Zurich. 

The  picture  is  colorful.  H  one  were  to 
describr  it  as  weU  as  a  visitor  can.  In  one 
sentence,  one  could  perhaps  say:  In  Europe 
the  music  amateur  is  a  demonstration  of  a 
need  for  sharing  the  mxislcal  experience, 
above  and  beyond  a  public  performance;  in 
America  the  amatetir  finds  public  musical  life 
the  only  possibility  for  group  playing.  Both 
situations  have  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, show  inhibiting  and  encouraging  com- 
ponents, in  both  an  artistic  and  sociological 
sense.  There  In  America,  as  here,  however, 
the  great  and  constantly  growing  love  for 
music  is  the  common  factor,  and  may  weU 
be  the  deciding  one. 


THE  IMPORTATION  OP  GIRAFFES 
Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Florida  won  a 
resounding  and  a  sweeping  victory  over 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, last  week  when  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia held  for  the  first  time,  under 
legislation  enacted  in  1890  and  1903.  that 
owners  of  private  zoos  have  as  much 
right  to  import  giraffes  as  public  zoos, 
and  that  Secretary  Benson  acted  arbi- 
trarily in  denying  private  zoos  this 
right. 

Mr.  Jack  Pedersen  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  one  of  the  largest  private 
zoos  in  the  United  States,  knov^^n  as 
Africa  U.  S.  A.,  kx^ted  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla..  in  which  he  exhiliits  many  types  of 
animals  to  the  ixiblic. 

As  far  back  as  1952,  Mr.  Pedersen 
sought  permission  from  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  to  import  giraffes  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  at  his  private  zoo. 
This  penuissioQ  was  refused  on  the  basis 
that  he  owned  a  private  zoo  as  con- 
trasted to  a  public  200.  He  was  also  told 
that  he  did  not  operate  under  "accept- 


able governmental  control,''  notwitb^ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  has  a  dty 
license,  a  county  license,  a  State  Ucesise, 
and  is  eqiecially  zoned  for  zoo  operatkn 
by  the  city  of  Boca  Raton — to  say  noth« 
ing  of  the  plenary  powers  exercised  over 
all  animals  by  the  sovereign  State  of 
Florida. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  Interested 
in  this  case  because  the  Secretary's  ac« 
tion  seemed  arbitrary  to  me,  in  that  I 
was  unable  to  see  where  the  statutes  gave 
him  the  authority  to  discriminate 
against  private  zoos,  thereby  creating  a 
monopoly  in  public  zoos.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  several  conversations  with 
representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  they  admitted  that  t^ey 
prol>ably  did  not  have  that  authority 
"but  thought  that  they  should  have." 
To  illustrate  the  obvious  discrimination, 
a  public  zoo  can  import  a  giraffe  for 
some  $2,000,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  sell  it  to  a 
private  zoo  or  circus  the  next  day  for 
some  $6,500. 

In  late  1956,  Mr.  Pedersen  purchased 
two  giraffes  which  had  already  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from 
Africa  according  to  departmental  regu- 
lations. Secretary  Benson  refused  to  re- 
lease these  animals  from  quarantine  and 
has  been  holding  the  sturviving  giraffe — 
one  died  of  heart  failure  in  the  quaran- 
tine station — at  Mr.  Pedersen 's  expense, 
which  now  amounts  to  some  $2,100 — not 
counting  the  many  thoiisands  of  doN 
lars  spent  litigating  this  case. 

During  the  hearing  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  lie  lost  two  decisions. 
Dr.  Heemstra,  director  of  the  animal  in- 
spection division,  testified  that  the 
"physical  facilities  and  methods  of  main- 
taining animals  at  Africa  U.  S.  A.  are 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  of  pub- 
lic zoos"  and  that  operators  of  public 
zoos  have  a  sense  of  public  responsibility 
which  may  not  be  inherent  in  owners  of 
private  zoos.  In  other  words,  he  makes 
the  owners  of  private  zoos,  the  ones  who 
pay  taxes,  second-class  citizens. 

Circuit  Judge  Danaher,  spealdng  for 
the  court,  said  that  an  approved  zoo  is 
one  which  Dr.  Heemstra  amiroves;  that 
acceptable  governmental  control  is  one 
the  control  of  which  is  deemed  liy  him  to 
be  acceptable;  and  that  importation 
could  not  be  conditioned  upon  the  un- 
regulated discretion  of  the  bureau  chief. 
As  to  the  sense  of  public  responsibility, 
which  the  Secretary  urged  on  the  court, 
that  public  xoos  had  and  that  private 
zoos  did  not  have,  the  court  said  that — 

There  is  no  evidence  that  owners  of  a  pri- 
vate zoo  or  circus  are  any  less  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  investment  than  some  j>oUtical 
body. 

Judge  Danaher  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  exercise  an  un- 
fettered discretion  to  make  whatever 
laws  he  may  think  may  be  needed  or 
advisable  and  that  he  may  not  by  regula- 
tion alter  or  amend  a  law  enacted  by 

Congress.   A  final  slap  was  administered 

when  the  court  said  that — 

A  Government  oAeer  may  not  Impoae  an 
ad  hoc  system  of  Ucensnre  upou  any  dtlsen. 
or  upon  any  group  as  compared  with  another 
beoaust  Congress  has  nowhere  said  that  a 
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ruminant  (glnffc)  may  be  Imported  for  pub- 
lic zpo8  only. 

I  ask  unanixnous  consent  that  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  decision 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcord,  and 
further  ask  that  three  news  stories  from 
the  Washington  papers,  also  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

Unttxd  Statis  Coxtst  or  Appeals  voa  thb 

DZSTSICT  or   COLtTMBIA   ClKCDIT — No.    13909, 

Jack  James  PKDBtsxN,  Appellant,  o.  Ezba 
Tavt  Bknson,  Becrxtabt  of  Aokicttltttbs, 
Appzllxs — Appzal  Faoic  thx  Umm  Statxs 
X>isTaicT  Court  fok  thx  District  or  Co- 

LTTICBIA ^DaCIOXO  FXBRUABT   13.  1968 

Mr.  Ernest  O.  Tucker  for  appellant. 

Mr.  Harry  T.  Alexander,  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  with  whom  Messrs.  Oliver 
Gasch,  United  States  attorney,  and  Lewis 
Carrol,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  were 
on  the  brief,  for  appellee. 

Before  Danaher.  Bastian.  and  Burger,  cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Danaher,  circuit  Judge:  An  agent  of  one 
Demmer,  as  owner,  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary a  permit  to  import  five  giraffes  from 
Kenya.  East  Africa.  After  a  period  of  deten- 
tion at  the  Oovernment  quarantine  station 
in  New  Jersey,  tliree  of  the  giraffes  were  sold 
and  released  to  public  zoos  in  various  places 
In  the  United  States,  and  two  female  giraffes 
were  sold  to  one  Freeman,  but  were  not  re- 
leased. Appellant,  Intending  to  exhibit  the 
giraffes  at  his  private  zoo,  Africa  U.  S.  A.,  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  purchased  Freeman's  inter- 
est. One  giraffe  died  of  a  heart  attack,  and 
appellant,  after  futile  efforts  before  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  filed  action  in  the 
district  court  s(  eking  release  of  the  other. 
His  complaint  having  been  dismissed  after 
bearings,  this  appeal  followed. 

There  is  no  error  In  the  refusal  to  impanel 
a  three-judge  court  to  consider  appellant's 
attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  stat- 
ute, a  question  first  raised  in  appellant's  ap- 
plication filed  after  the  adverse  judgment.^ 
The  case  had  gone  forward  on  appellant's 
motion  for  preliminary  injunction,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  resiilt  of  the  hear- 
ings would  be  treated  as  a  final  disposition 
on  the  merits.  Accordingly,  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  Issues  raised  before  the  district 
judge. 

Dr.  L..C.  Heemstra,  as  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had 
transmitted  to  the  importing  agent  a  permit 
for  importation  of  the  giraffes  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  dated  July  30,  1956,  from  which 
we  quote: 

"This  permit  is  issued  with  the  further 
understanding  that  following  completion  of 
quarantine  •  •  •  the  girsdies  will  be  con- 
signed to  an  approved  eooioglcal  park  under 
acceptable   governmental   control." 

The  Oovernment  tells  us  that  the  Secre- 
tary's administrative  judgment  was  exer- 
cised adversely  to  the  appellant,  because  his 
privately  owned  zoo,  Africa  U.  S.  A.,  lacks 
"acceptable  governmental  control,  not  being 
responsible  to  the  city,  county,  or  State. 
The  Secretary  would  release  the  giraffe  to 
appellant  if  he  had  affirmative  governmen- 
tal supervision.  •  •  •••  Again,  the  Secretary 
asserts    that   "the   condition   In   the  penult 
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constituted  *  *  *  an  ad  hoc  evaluation  tlpt 
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» Pigott  y.  Detroit,  Toledo  A  Iwnton  RaiU 
road  Co.  (221  P.  2d  736,  742  (6  Cir.  1956). 
cert,  denied,  350  U.  S.  833  (1955));  cf.  GcW' 
ment  Workers  v.  Donnelly  Co.  (304  U.  S.  243, 
350  (19S8) );  Keyea  v.  Madsen  (86  U.  S.  App. 


the  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  makes  |ln 
each  case  upon  application  for  a  permit."  ;It 
is  said  that  the  Secretary  fears  the  gira^e, 
although  free  from  disease,  may  be  a  p>oteb- 
tial  carrier  of  the  much  dreaded  foot-aoKl- 
mouth  disease.*  Appellant  argues  that  ^e 
Secretary's  refusal  to  release  his  property  is 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  condition  in  the  p  ir- 
znit  Is  nxill  and  void  in  that  neither  stati  te 
nor  regulation  authorizes  any  such  restr  c- 
tlve  condition. 

Giraffes  are  ruminants  as  defined  by  de- 
partmental regulation.*  The  importation  of 
ruminants  which  are  diseased  or  infected!  is 
prohibited.*  Clearly  the  Department  has  not 
fqimd  that  the  five  imported  giraffes  wire 
infected  or  had  been  so  exposed,  for  thfcir 
importation  was  expressly  permitted.  Mc 
over.  Dr.  Heemstra's  letter  transmitting  ^e 
permit  recites  that  veterinary  officials  jln 
Kenya  had  issued  the  proper  certificate  of 
their  health.  Presumably  careful  inspection 
therefifter  was  made  as  required,'  indeed 
three  of  the  giraffes  were  actually  released!  to 
public  zoos.  How  they  can  have  been  aby 
less  potential  carriers  than  our  subject  ani- 
mal is  not  suggested.  In  addition,  the  ia- 
spector  in  charge  at  the  New  Jersey  quar^- 
tine  station  certified  as  of  December  14,  19p6, 
that  the  imported  giraffes,  held  in  quaran- 
tine for  technical  reasons,  were  in  excel- 
lent health.  It  wo\ild  seem,  then,  that  ail 
requirements  of  the  statute  as  to  the  imp«  ir- 
tatlon  and  quarantine  of  the  animals  bwi 
been  fully  met.  The  Secretary  really  dues 
not  contend  otherwise.  He  points  to  no  p  >r- 
tion  of  the  act  of  August  30.  1890,*  which 
authorizes  regulations  providing  for  con  11- 
tioned  importation.  If  the  animals  are  ia- 
fected.  their  importation  is  prohibited.  If 
they  have  been  exposed  to  infection  so  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  other  animals,  they  sliill 
then  either  be  placed  in  quarantine  or  de  lit 
with  according  to  the  regulations  of  1  be 
Secretary.  If  they  have  been  exposed  to  q- 
fection  but  not  infected,  they  may  be  slauf  h- 
tered  and  their  value  shall  be  ascertaiz  ed 
and  paid  to  the  owner.  Certainly  the  i  p- 
plicablllty  of  such  regulations  as  the  act  Au- 
thorizes must  depend  upon  findings  Uff)n 
which,  as  the  facts  in  the  case  reqiiire,  eiti  er 
a  prosecution  may  go  forward  or  the  va  u- 
ation  of  slaughterjed  animals  is  to  be  det  t 
mined.T  No  regulations  under  this  act  ire 
shown  to  have  been  violated  here.  On  1  be 
contrary,  the  animal  is  in  excellent  health 
and  would  be  released  tomorrow  to  an  a  p- 
proved  zoo. 

The  regulations  say  nothing  whatever 
about  what  is  an  approved  park  or  what  in  ay 
constitute  acceptable  governmental  conti  ol. 
Such  terminology  appears  only  in  Dr.  Heei  a 
stra's  letter  to  the  Importer.  He  testified  in 
aid  of  the  district  court's  understanding  tl;  at 
such  conditions  reflect  the  Department's  p  >1 
icy — ^itself  undefined. 


•Pursuant  to  regulation,  he  had  aires ly 
determined  that  such  disease  existed  in  va  1- 
ous  cotm tries,  including  East  Africa.  Sei  9 
C.  P.  R.,  sec.  94.1  (1949);  of.  9  C.  P.  JR. 
94.1   (4)    (Supp.  1957). 

*9  C.  F.  R.  92.1  (f)  (Supp.  1957)  :  "All  a4l- 
mals  which  chew  the  cud.  •  •  ••• 

*21  U.  S.  C.  104  (1952). 

•Id.  Sec.  106.  See  act  of  Aug.  30,  1890,  fad 
Stat.  418,  6-10,  inclusive,  which  make  lo 
provision  whatever  for  conditional  importa- 
tion of  ruminants  or  for  the  issuance  of 
regulations  authorizing  a  permit  system  pf 
import  control. 

•Now  embodied  in  pertinent  part  In  (21 

U.  8.  C.  101-105  (1952). 

*Cf.  United  States  v.  Grimaud  (220  U.  8. 
606,  621  (1911)),  where  the  Coxirt  sustain  sd 


D.  C.  24,  179  P.  2d  40  (D.  O.  Cir.  1949),  cert,     regulations  relating  to  matters  clearly  InM 
denied.  389  U.  S.  928  (1960) ) ;  Citizens  Pro-    cated  and  authorized  by  Congress.   "The  Set: 


tective  League  v.  Clarfc  (81  U.  S.  App.  D.  C 
116.  155  F.  2d  290  (O.  C.  Cir.  1946).  oert. 
dealsd.  828  U.  S.  787  (1946)  ). 


retary  •  •  •  could  not  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations tor  any  and  every  purpose."     Id.  nt 


Asked  how  long  he  had  been  actln|(  chief 
of  the  division  in  which  capacity  he  might 
determine  what  permit  would  issue  or  not 
issue.  Dr.  Heemstra  replied :  "I  have  assumed 
these  responsibilities  and  have  been  respon- 
sible for  such  work  for  about  6  years,  since 
1952  •••."•  In  the  past,  no  inspection 
had  been  made  and  there  was  no  require- 
ment that  an  applicant  set  forth  any  speci- 
fied qualifications  for  a  permit.  Rather,  It 
appears  the  officials  consulted  a  publication 
of  a  private  organization.  Zoos  and  Aquari- 
ums, which  lists  the  names  of  the  zoos,  the 
director  of  each,  those  who  assist  In  ob- 
taining animals,  and  the  type  of  |ovem- 
mental  supervision — by  and  large  ^hetber 
it  is  municipal.  State,  or  Federal  tovem- 
ment.  Another  such  reference  work  pi  evi- 
dence was  the  privately  sponsored  Zoological 
Parks.  Aquariums,  and  Botanical  Gardens 
edition  of  1932  which  describes  the  tho,  the 
extent  of  it,  the  number  of  anlmais,  and 
something  about  Its  methods  of  operation. 
Thus  in  conslderating  an  applicatio^  for  a 
permit,  the  Depiartment  considered  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  application  Itself  and  these 
two  publications.  The  Department '  would 
not  have  Issued  the  permit  had  it  beenjknown 
that  the  animal  was  ultimately  to '  go  to 
Africa  U.  S.  A.,  a  privately  owned  ahd  op- 
erated institution.  No  zoo  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  is  permitted  to  Impo^  wild 
rvmilnants.  I 

We  may  note  that  an  approved  zod  is  one 
which  Dr.  Heemstra  approver.  A  zoq  under 
acceptable  governmental  control  is  dne  the 
control  of  which  is  deemed  by  hid  to  be 
acceptable.  The  next  succeeding  cbief  of 
division  may  have  entirely  different  Ideas  of 
what  his  tests  shall  be.  No  standards  are 
specified  by  statute  or  by  reg\ilatlc(n.  No 
criteria  are  available  to  guide  a  puii;haser. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  si^e  by  a 
public  zoo  of  an  imported  animal  lajter  ex- 
hibited by  its  purchaser.  If  any  such  zoo 
having  been  permitted  to  import  a^glraffe 
later  sold  it  privately,  this  partlculfr  zoo. 
of  course,  would  then  no  longer  be  Eligible 
to  receive  Imported  animals.  The  trtUBc  In 
such  Imported  animals  may  rest  enti^ly  in 
the  liands  of  the  director  of  an  eligible  zoo. 
Thus,  a  public  zoo  may  Import  an  animal  at 
a  particular  price  and  sell  it  at  an  enhanced 
price,  without  let  or  hindrance,  except  the 
possible  sanction  of  nonellgibillty  for  future 
permits,  depending  upon  the  unregulated 
discretion  of  the  Biireau  Chief.  T 

Such  revelations  Impelled  the  trial  judge 
to  suggest  an  inspection  of  appellant's  zoo, 
which  was  made  by  Dr.  Heenutra,  Accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Reed.  Acting  Director! of  the 
National  Zoological  Park  In  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  Dr.  Applewhite,  Federal  veterinar- 
ian in  charge  of  the  Department's  disease 
control  activities  in  Florida.  All  concurred 
in  Dr.  Heemstra's  report,  from  which  we 
quote  their  "Conclusions:  Based  upon  the 
inspection  of  'Africa  U.  S.  A.'  on  Janikry  23. 
1957.  it  is  my  conclusion  that  physicallfacill- 
tles  and  methods  of  maintaining  aniinals  at 
Africa,  U.  S.  A.  are  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  of  public  zoos."  •  | 


•  Quotations  here  and  hereinafter  aije  from 
testimony  of  Dr.  Heemstra,  unless  otnerwise 
Indicated.  [ 

•  The  report  also  Included  the  followi|ig: 
"Veterinary  service,  when  needed  Is  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  J.  A.  Owen,  who  maintains  a 
practice  In  Boca  Raton.  Dr.  Owen  is  an  Ohio 
State  graduate  and  is  accredited  by  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  for  the  inspection, 
testing,  and  certification  of  livestock  for  ex- 
port and  for  interstate  movement.  Dr;  Owen ' 
la  'on  call'  rather  than  on  a  retainer  or  con- 
tract basis  for  such  services  as  are  necessary. 
In  interviewing  Dr.  Owen  he  stated  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  his  responsibility  In  the 
reporting  of  suspected  cases  of  contmunl- 
cable  diseases  to  State  and  Federal  livestock 
sanitary  officials." 
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Dr.  Heemstra  teetlfled  that  "prtrate  and 
public  veterinarians  all  report  to  the  State 
and  Federal  authorities  any  fTls«issn<1  condi- 
tion which  In  their  opinion  Is  dangerous 
and  which  U  d«t«nnliMd  to  be  a  contagious 
and  Infectious  disease,  a  rsportabi*  disease," 

Cid  that  appellant's  xm  meets  all  q\iallflca- 
ons  except  for  governmental  control. 
This  latter  aspect,  it  was  explained,  permits 
the  Department  to  feel  that  a  public  soo  Is 
under  "a  body  which  has  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility  for  the  general  welfare,  which 
may  not  be  inherent  in  a  private  zoo."  If 
there  were  "irregularities  which  had  occurred 
or  which  were  about  to  occur,  we  would  be  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  responsible  public  body  in  bringing  this  to 
their  attention  and  instituting  corrective 
measures." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  owners  of  a 
private  zoo  or  circus  are  any  less  anxious  to 
preserve  their  Investment  than  some  political 
body.  There  Is  no  sxiggestlon.  that  the  ap- 
pellant's veterinarian  la  any  less  competent, 
because  he  is  subject  to  call  than  an  eligi- 
ble zoo's  veterinarian  on  a  retainer  basis. 
On  the  contrary.  Dr.  Heemstra  reported  that 
appellant's  veterinarian,  when  interviewed, 
advised  "he  was  fully  aware  of  his  re^ponsl- 
bUlty." 

The  situation,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was 
summed  up  by  the  Florida  State  veterinarian. 
Dr.  Campbell: 

"Frankly,  I  feel  that  If  foreign  ruminant 
animals  constitute  a  danger  or  threat  to  our 
domestic  animal  or  livestock  industry,  the 
importation  of  such  animals  should  be  pro- 
hibited. If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  specialists,  the  possibility  Is 
but  assumed  to  be  remote  that  such  animals 
are  carriers  and  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  these  animals,  then  the  Department 
of  Agriculture — which  allows  such  importa- 
tions— should  accept  the  responsibility  of 
providing  what  it  considers  to  be  adequate 
veterinary  supervision." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  ultimate 
objective  voiced  by  the  Department  or  of  the 
desirability  of  regulation  essential  to  its  at- 
tainment. But  we  perceive  no  basis,  and 
none  has  been  demonstrated,  upon  which  a 
Oovernment  officer  may  impose  an  ad  hoc 
system  of  licensure  upon  any  citizen,  or 
upon  any  one  group  as  compared  with 
another.  If  the  law  In  the  public  interest, 
reflecting  the  policy  of  Congress,  had  pre- 
scribed that  no  ruminant  may  be  Imported 
except  by  a  publicly  owned  zoo  which  meets 
prescribed  conditions,  generally  applicable. 
that  Is  one  thing.  But  here  Importation 
was  specifically  permitted  as  to  a  shipment 
of  animals,  all  alike.  Any  one  anttnai  was 
as  much  a  potential  carrier  of  hoof  and 
mouth  disease  as  the  ap[>ellant's  giraffe.  If 
appellant's  animal,  or  appellant's  zoo,  had 
failed  to  meet  standards  "prescribed  by  an 
agency  of  government  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  standards.""  again  we  would 
have  had  a  very  different  problem.  Here  we 
find  no  regulations,  no  prescribed  standards, 
no  proscription  by  statute  or  otherwise,  gov- 
erning this  appellant's  piuchase  after  ex- 
piration of  the  required  quarantine  period. 

But,  the  Secretary  argues,  looking  to  the 
act  of  February  2,  1903."  section  2  "  here 
applies.  Thus  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  "make  such  regulations  and  take  such 
measures  as  he  may  deem  prop>er  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  disBemlnatlon  of  the 
contagion  of  any  contagious.  Infectious,  or 
communicable  disease  of  animals  •  •  • 
from  a  foreign  oountry  into  the  United 
States  or  from  one  State  •   •   •  to  another. 

Section    1    of    the    set    deals    with 

"the  exportation  and  transportation  of  Uve- 


"  Securities  Comm'n  v.  Chenery  Corp.  (318 

U.S.  80.  93-03  (1943)). 
"32  Stat.  791 
"la...  at  792.  and  see  21  U.  8.  C.  Ill  (1952). 


Stock  from  any  place  vithln  the  United 
States  where  he  may  have  reason  to  believe 
snefa  dtsessiis  may  ezlst  Into  and  through 
any  Stats  •   •   •  and  to  foreign  countries." 

The  act  of  1903  "Is  a  measure  intended  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  prevent  the  sptread 
of  fUsease  among  cattle  and  other  livestock. 
He  is  authorized  and  directed  from  time  to 
time  'to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  interstate  transportation  from 
any  place  where  he  may  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  diseases  may  exist  •  •  •  and  all 
such  rules  and  regulations  shall  have  the 
force  of  law.'  'Whenever  any  Inspector  or 
assistant  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  shall  Issue  a  certificate  showing 
that  such  officer  had  inspected  any  cat- 
tle ••  •  which  were  about  to  be  ship- 
ped •  •  •  from  such  locaUty  •  •  •  and 
had  found  them  free  from  •  •  •  oom- 
munlcable  disease,  such  animals,  so  in- 
spected and  certified,  may  be  shipp>ed, 
driven,  or  transported  from  such  place'  In 
interstate  commerce  'without  further  in- 
spection or  the  exaction  of  fees  of  any  kind, 
except  such  as  may  at  any  time  be  ordered 
or  exacted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture •   •  ••.••» 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Sec- 
retary in  aid  of  the  objective  of  the  act  may 
validly  issue  regulations  governing  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  animals  from  any 
place  where  conunvuilcable  disease  exists  or 
where  he  may  have  reason  to  believe  it  exists. 
Appropriate  regulations  and  the  Secretary's 
order  in  their  aid  may  even  extend  to  the 
hides  of  slaughtered  animals. >«  He  may 
quarantine  a  State  or  any  portion  of  it  when 
he  determines  that  cattle  or  other  livestock 
therein  are  affected  with  any  oonununlcable 
disease.'^  and  may  Issue  ^'alld  regulations  to 
effectuate  the  statutory  intention.  But  he 
must  Isrue  them  only  in  accordance  with 
prescribed  standards — ^he  may  not  "exercise 
an  unfettered  discretion  to  make  whatever 
laws  he  thinks  may  be  needed  or  advis- 
able •  •  •-i*  and  "they  are  valid  only  as 
subordinate  rules  and  when  found  to  be 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  which 
the  legislature  has  sufficiently  defined." »' 

Here  the  Secretary's  regulations  are  sUent 
as  to  approved  zoos  or  acceptable  govern- 
mental control.  His  regulations "  provide 
for  a  permit  in  two  sections  >*  and  health  cer- 
tificates." both  of  which  were  here  complied 
with.  The  Secretary  may  not  by  his  regula- 
tions alter  or  amend  a  law;  he  may  merely 
regulate  the  mode  of  making  effective  what 
Congress  has  enacted."  Congress  has  no- 
where said  that  a  wild  ruminant  may  be 
imported  for  exhibition  piirposes  only  by  a 


^tiintz  V.  Baldtein  (289  U.  S.  346.  350-51 
(1933)),  and  see  Mintz  v.  Baldunn  (2  F. 
Supp.  700  ( D.  C.  N.  Y.  1933 )  ) . 

"  United  States  v.  Pennsylxfania  Co.  (235 
Fed.  961  ( D.  C.  Pa.  1916 )) . 

^  Thornton  v.  United  States  (271  U.  8.  414. 
420  (1926)). 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  exists  or  is  believed  to  exist 
In  New  Jersey. 

^  Schechter  Corp.  v.  United  States  (295 
U.  S.  495.  537-38  ( 1935) ) . 

"Panama  Refining  Co.  ▼.  Ryan  (293  U.  S. 
388,  429   (1935)  ). 

»*8ee  9  C.  P.  R.  92.1-92.29  (1949);  cf.  9 
C.  F.  R.  92.11-92.40  (Supp.  1957). 

»9  C.  F.  R.  924  (1949). 

"Id.,  sec.  92.5. 

"AforrtM  V.  Jones  (106  U.  8.  466  (1882)); 
"Congress  was  willing  to  admit  duty  free  all 
animals  specially  Imported  for  In-eeding  piir- 
poses; the  Se<a'etary  thought  this  privilege 
shovad  be  confined  to  such  animals  as  were 
adapted  to  the  Improvement  of  breeds  al- 
ready in  the  United  States.  In  our  opinion, 
the  object  of  the  Secretary  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
That  Is  not  the  office  of  a  Treas\iry  regula- 
tion."   Id.,  at  467. 


public  900.  Oongress  has  amnr  Hid  that 
such  an  animal  when  allowwl  hnportatloa 
may  not  be  sold  to  a  private  zoo.  Ttoan  Is  bo 
regulation  to  any  such  effect.  T1m>«  la  ao 
regulation  which  says  such  an  animal  may 
be  exhibited  only  in  an  apiHoved  aoo  opar> 
ated  under  acceptable  governmental  author- 
ity. There  is  no  regulation  which  confers 
upon  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Husbandry  the  authority  to 
prescribe  what  aoo  may  purchase  and  as- 
hlbit  a  ruminant,  the  importation  of  which 
has  been  permitted  as  according  otherwise 
with  all  proper  requirements.* 

It  follows  that  the  appellant  had  the  right 
to  purchase  the  animtti  and,  it  would  seem, 
should  now  be  entitled  to  its  release.^  We 
do  not  envision  a  decree  which  commands 
the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  such  discre- 
tion as  may  otherwise  be  lepoeed  In  him.  We 
preclude  simply  his  denial  of  release  of  the 
animal  on  the  grounds  we  have  decided  are 
arbitrary.** 

(Reversed.) 

Bastian,  circuit  judge,  dissenting:  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree  to  the  reversal  at  the 
Judgment  In  this  case,  even  though  X  agree 
In  pulnclple  with  all  that  my  brother  r>«wK^ 
has  written  as  to  the  dangers  of  executive 
power  ungulded  by  Congressional  expression. 

lo  this  case,  however,  I  do  not  believe  the 
appellant  Is  In  position  to  complain.  The 
license  was  not  issued  to  him  but  to  Demmer, 
who,  BO  far  as  the  record  discloses,  wss  satis- 
fied with  the  permit  as  Issued.  Three  of  the 
five  giraffes  were  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  permit.  Two  were  sold  to  Freeman, 
who  in  turn  sold  them  to  Pederson.  One 
giraffe  has  since  died. 

The  time  to  have  protested  In  court  was 
by  direct  attack  on  the  condition  annexed 
to  the  permit  when  the  permit  was  Issued. 
This  was  not  done,  so  far  as  the  record  before 
us  discloses.  Pederson  seeks  the  advantage 
of  the  p>ermit  without  its  burden.  He  must 
have  known  of — or  should  have  known  of — 
the  condition  when  he  ptirchased  the  two 
animals.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  not  in  position 
to  complain.  I  would  affirm  on  that  ground 
alone. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 14. 1058) 

ACZMCT  STIC3CS   NXCX   CtTT   IN   OOUmE   COTTST 
PiCRT 

It  isn't  every  day  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment needs  Its  legal  talent  to  keep  a  giraffe, 
but  today  was  one  of  'em. 

The  Department  has  been  arbitrary  In  re- 
fxising  to  release  this  giraffe  from  quarantine 
for  display  in  a  private  zoo  at  Boca  Raton. 
Pla.,  according  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals. 

This  Elap  on  the  wrist  to  the  agency  was 
delivered  in  an  11 -page  opinion  ordering  the 
ammal  be  released  from  the  Federal  Quar- 
antine Station  in  New  Jersey. 

Judge  John  A.  Danaher  criticized  the  Agrl- 
cuitiu'e  Department  for,  in  effect,  amending 
an  act  of  Congress  in  its  refvisal  to  allow  the 
giraffe  to  be  Uken  to  Africa  U.  S.  A.  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  merely  on  grounds  the  animal 
may  be  a  potential  carrier  of  the  much 
dreaded  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Judge  Danaher  also  objected  to  Govern- 
ment requirements  that  imported  animals 


*■  Above  all,  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 
may  act  without  warrant  of  law.  Cf.  Morgan 
v.  United  States  (304  U.  8. 1  (1988) ):  Morgan 
V.  United  States  (298  U.  S.  468  (1936) ). 

**  Even  knowledge  of  the  unauthorized,  dis- 
criminatory, and  unpublished  (5  U.  8.  C. 
1002  (1952))  conditions  does  not  invalidate 
appellant's  purchase  of  the  animal  to  defeat 
hU  right.  See  6  U.  6.  C.  1001  (f )  (2)  and  5 
U.  8.  C.  1008  (a)    (1952). 

«*C/.  Perleint  v.  Sig  (807  U.  B.  825,  360, 
(1989)). 
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cant  be  taken  to  «  Boologieal  park  not  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Ooveminent. 

Tbe  opinion  says  that  a  certificate  of  De- 
cember 1966,  shows  that  the  controversial 
giraffe  Is  one  of  five  animals  Imported  to  this 
country  earlier  that  year.  He  said  that  three 
of  the  animals  were  released  from  quarantine 
and  sold  to  public  aoos.  A  fourth  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Jack  J.  Pedersen.  owner  of  the  long-necked 
creature  In  question,  claimed  In  his  appeal, 
that  no  Federal  law  authorizes  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  refuse  quarantine  release 
for  an  Imported  animal  that  will  be  taken  to 
a  private  zoo. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  Febniary 

14.  1958] 

CoTTKT    Oaozas    GnuiTB    Back    to    Owma. 

DscLARSB  UNrrzD  Statxs  Stuck  Its  Ncck 

Out 

(By  Harry  Galjbett) 

Jack  James  Pedersen,  a  Florida  zookeeper, 
can  have  the  young  female  giraffe  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  keeping  from  him  (at  his 
expense)  for  nearly  2  years,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  yesterday. 

In  deciding  that  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  acted  arbitrarily  in  refusing  the 
giraffe's  release  to  its  rightful  owner,  the  ap- 
pellate court  cited  two  1935  decisions  which 
rapped  early  New  Deal  Knuckles  for  exercis- 
ing executive  power  ungulded  by  Congres- 
sional expression. 

The  giraffe  case  began  with  the  licensed  im- 
portation of  five  of  the  animals  from  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  In  the  sxunmer  of  1956.  Three 
of  the  animals,  after  the  customary  quaran- 
tine period,  were  sold  and  released  to  varioiis 
acceptable  public  zoos.  Two  females  were 
sold  to  a  dealer  from  whom  Pedersen  subse- 
■equently  purchased  his. 

Agrlcultiire's  Bureau  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, concerned  chiefly  with  preventing 
spread  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease,  argued 
successfully  in  the  lower  court  that  Peder- 
sen's  giraffe  was  a  potential  carrier  of  the 
affliction. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  appellate 
court  noted  in  yesterday's  3  to  1  reversal.  Ag- 
riculture conceded  the  current  health  of  the 
eiirviving  animal,  and  the  suitability  of 
Pedersen's  private  zoo,  known  as  Africa, 
U.  S.  A.  at  Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  as  a  giraffe's 
permanent  home. 

Only  li.  C.  Heemstra.  acting  chief  of  Agri- 
culture's Animal  Inspection  and  Quarantine 
branch,  however,  could  approve  the  approved 
zoological  park  imder  acceptable  govern- 
mental control  to  which  such  wild  nunl- 
nants  may  be  consigned  imder  Agriculture 
policy,  the  court  noted  further,  adding  : 

The  Secretary  (of  Agriculture)  may  not  by 
his  regulations  alter  or  amend  a  law;  he  may 
merely  regulate  the  mode  of  making  effective 
what  Congress  has  enacted. 

[nrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1958 J 

COUST  COMXS  TO  GnuuTK's  Rkscus 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  yester- 
day rescued  a  nameless,  2-year-oid  giraffe 
who  has  been  detained  for  over  a  year  for 
technical  reasons  at  the  Government  quar- 
antine station  at  Clifton,  N.  J. 

It  came  from  Kenya  and  had  a  proper  entry 
permit  and  a  health  certificate  which  said  it 
Is  In  excellent  health. 

The  Agrlcultiu-e  Department  refused,  how- 
ever, to  release  it  to  Jack  James  Pedersen. 
who  runs  a  private  zoo,  Africa  U.  S.  A.,  in  Boca 
Raton,  Fla. 

The  Department  said  it  only  releases  gi- 
raffes to  public  zoos.  Mr.  Pedersen  sued 
Agriculture  Secretary  Bsra  Taft  Benson. 

During  the  long  court  fight  a  second  giraffe 
consigned  to  him  and  also  quarantined  grew 
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IlstleeB,  ran  a  fever,  and  finally  died  < 
attack  at  the  quarantine  station. 

The  Agrtcult\ire  Department  conceded  Mr. 
Pedersen's  eoo  is  as  well  run  and  safe  as  any 
other. 

The  court  said  yesterday  that  no  act  of 
Congress  requires  favoring  public  over  pi- 
vate  zoos  and  that  Mr.  Benson's  offlce  wc^t 
beyond  its  authority. 


Fehruarif  2Jt 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  OP  PUBlJc 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  resximed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.  R.  9955)  to  provi  le 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pubfic 
debt  limit.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amen  i- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Olmo 
[Mr.  Lausche].  T 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ci  .11 
the  roU^^ 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  f)r 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  thit 
the  Senate  return  to  the  considerate  n 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho  it 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  tie 
amendment  shall  be  adopted,  it  will  re- 
flect the  reduction  proposed  by  the  five 
members  of  the  committee  who  vottd 
that  the  authorization  be  limited  to  |3 
billion,  and  not  to  $5  billion.  The  de- 
ference between  the  bill  and  my  amenA- 
ment  is  that  the  bill  authorizes  an  in- 
crease of  $5  billion  in  the  debt;  ^e 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  aa- 
thorizes  an  increase  of  $3  billion.         ! 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Tie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  order^, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  thitt 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [1. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senat 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1.  tl 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  JohJ 
STON],  the  Senator  from  MassachuseV- 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  frotn 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and  tl  le 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [N  r. 
Scott]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business , 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  wi  h 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  ] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fro  n 
New  Mexico  woiild  vote  "yea"  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay  " 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  ar  d 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
tMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Minnii- 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  fron 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  tie 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kn  - 
NEDY],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [f&. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
tMr.  O'Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  frojo 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ScorrJ  would  ea£ 
vote  "nay."  T 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  thkt  the 
Senator  frc«n  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  1a  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mn  But- 
ler] and  the  Senator  from  New  Jeraej 
[Mr.  Smith'3  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mt.TPlan- 
DERsl  is  absent  on  official  businefss  for 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlceir 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  FlandersI,  and 


McClellsli 

Mundt 

Potter 

Robertso^ 

RusseU 

Bchoeppi  1 

Stennis 

Tnlmadg» 

Tburmoi  id 


Aiken 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bush 

Capehsrt 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.  J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Pulbright 

Gore 

Green 


Anderson 

Bridges 

Butler 

Chaves 

Flanders 


NAYS— 56 

Bayden 

Hennlngs 

Rtckenlooper 

HUl 

Hoblltzell 

Ives 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Rnowland 

Kuchel 

I<ong 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin.  Pa. 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 


[Mr. 


the    Senator    from    New    Jersey 
SMrTH]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeks  27 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

YEAS — 27 

Allott  Frear 

Barrett  Ooldwatar 

Br-.cker  Hruska 

Byrd  Jenner 

Cotton  lAnger 

Dworshak  Lawcbe 

Eastland  Magnuson 

EUender  Mnlone 

Brvln  Mansfleld 


Morton 

Neuberg^r 

Paatore 

Payne 

Proxmlri 

Purtell 

Revercoi  »b 

Sal  tons  t^U 

Smathen  i 

Smith,  Aialn* 

SparkmsQ 

Syminct  »a 

Thye 

Watklns 

Wiley 

Williams 

Yarboroi  gh 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 13 
HoUand  CMahoi^ 

Humphrey  Scott 

Johnston,  8.  C.  Smith.  N  J. 
Kennedy 
Murray 


(Mr. 
s  still 


read- 


So  Mr.  Lausche 's  amendment  wis  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  th^ third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
Ing,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tie  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  tlml,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.  R.  9955)  was  passed 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  t>resi 
dent.  I  move  that  the  vote  by  whiJh  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The    PRESIDDTO    OFFICER, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table.  | 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabl4  was 
agreed  to. 


The 


CONSTRUCTION   OP   U.   8.   8.   'ART 
ZONA"      MEMORIAL      AT     P^IARL 
HARBOR 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  thi  un- 
finished business,  wliich  will  be  stated. 
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The  Lbgislativx  Clerk.  A  bill.  House 
Resolution  5809.  to  authorise  construc- 
tion of  a  U.  8.  8.  Arizona  memorial  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 


READJUSTMENT  OP  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
^836. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
5836)  to  readjust  postal  rates  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Congressional  policy  for  the 
determination  of  postal  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  aware,  we  expect  no  quorum  calls  or 
rollcalls  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
We  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  postal-rate  bill  tomorrow,  and  we 
may  have  several  quorum  or  roll  calls  to- 
morrow and  the  next  day. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  COMMU- 
NIZATION  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, the  25th  of  February,  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  black  day  when 
Czechoslovakia  went  behind  the  Iron 
Curtaia  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  which  I  have  pre[>ared  on 
that  unhappy  event  in  history. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoHO,  as  follows: 

Statemkmt  >t  Sknatos  MnWDT 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  o^e  to  the  en- 
slaved nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  help 
and  assistance  to  regain '^their  freedom.  On 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  completion  of 
the  communlzation  of  the  territory  of 
Czechoslovakia  on  February  25,  1948,  we 
should  give  the  expression  of  our  deep  sym- 
pathies toward  tbe  subjugated  nations  and 
tbe  nations  which  became  victims  ot  tbe 
Communist  aggression  and  express  our  hopes 
that  these  nations  again  be  fully  free,  politi- 
cally and  economically,  that  they  again  wlU 
enjoy  fuU  Mlf-determlnation  and  democ- 
racy in  their  homelands  in  the  future.  We 
should  encourage  tbe  enslaved  and  expelled 
Czechs,  Slovaks.  Sudeten  Germans,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  and  Carpatho-Ulcralnians  to 
strengthen  their  efforts  to  achieve  freedom 
and  we  should  encourage  their  exiles  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  free  world  the  fate  of  their  people  and 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  abolishment  of 
communism  In  all  countries  and  territories 
now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  Is  the  American  tradition  to  be  Just 
toward  aU  men  and  nations  and  to  support 
those  who  strive  and  long  for  freedom.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
completion  of  eonununization  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  should  reaffirm  these  principles 
and  traditions  of  ours. 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  »4r.  President,  It  Is 
now  clear  that  the  administration  will 
neither  offer  nor  recommend  a  new  farm 
program  to  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Con- 
gress itself  can  fashion  one. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  and  the 
fact  that  Idaho  farmers  are  confronted 
with  a  problem  that  grows  steadily  worse, 
I  believe  that  I  owe  it  to  them,  as  their 
Senator,  to  place  on  record  here  my 
views,  as  they  generally  relate  to  the 
farmers'  predicament,  so  they  may  know 
where  I  stand,  and  what  I  shall  be  work- 
ing for,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  4  years, 
the  prices  farmers  must  pay  for  the 
things  they  buy  have  risen,  while  the 
prices  they  receive  for  the  things  they 
produce  have  fallen  sharply.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  farmer  is  caught  In  a  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze.  The  prices  he  must 
pay  for  family  living  items,  for  farm 
equipment,  and  for  such  other  necessary 
expenses  as  Interest,  freight  costs,  and 
taxes  have  risen  steadily  since  1953.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  the  things  they  produce  have 
fallen,  almost  as  steadily,  during  this 
same  period.  In  1952  the  farmer,  on 
the  average,  was  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  his  products.  The  parity  ratio  was 
100.  In  1954  it  was  89.  Last  month  it 
was  82.  This  is  exactly  as  though  the 
fanner  had  taken  a  pay  cut  of  18  cents 
from  every  dollar  of  earnings.  Since 
1951.  while  the  average  per  capita  income 
off  the  farm  has  increased  from  $1,833 
to  $2,018,  the  average  per  capita  income 
for  the  farmer  has  fallen  from  $953  to 
$902.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
farm  income  is  being  divided  among 
fewer  and  fewer  farmers,  each  with  a 
steadily  growing  investment  in  land  and 
equipment.  Last  year  alone,  1.8  million 
people  left  the  farms — the  largest  migra- 
tion away  from  tbe  farms  ever  to  occur 
in  a  single  year  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Of  course,  farmers  know  what  has 
happened  to  them  better  than  I  do;  let 
us  try  to  see  why  it  has  happened.  All 
the  farmers  of  America,  together,  have 
the  capacity,  at  present,  to  produce  more 
farm  products  than  the  country  has 
been  able  to  consume.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  their  energy  and  increas- 
ing efBciency.  Unfortunately,  our  eco- 
nomic system  does  not  operate  to  reward 
them  for  abundant  production;  it  pe- 
nalizes them.    Let  us  see  why  this  is  so. 

When  the  giants  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry find  that  they  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  more  cars  than  people  will 
buy,  they  promptly  cut  back  on  produc- 
ti(m.  They  produce  fewer  cars,  but 
every  car  they  make  is  produced  and 
sold  at  a  profit.  Similarly,  when  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  cannot  sell,  at 
a  profit,  all  the  steel  it  can  produce,  it 
cuts  back  on  production.  This  corpo- 
ration, now  operating  at  only  55  percent 
of  its  capacity,  avoids  dumping  on  the 
market  all  the  steel  that  it  is  capiUi)le 
of  producing,  to  be  sold  at  whatever 
price  the  market  will  bring.  If  it  did 
this,  it  would  soon  be  bankrupt. 


The  farmers'  situation  differs  from 
that  of  the  car  maker  or  the  steel  manu- 
facturer iH  at  least  two  basic  mjt.  U 
United  States  Steel  cuts  back  its  pro- 
duction, the  cutback  has  an  immediate 
impact  upon  the  market,  tending  toward 
increasing  the  price  for  steel.  This  is  so 
because  there  are  very  few  manufactur- 
ers of  steel,  and,  when  any  one  of  them 
cuts  back  on  production,  it  Immediately 
affects  the  supply  of  steel  available  on 
the  market.  But  an  individual  farmer 
could  shut  down  his  farm  completely 
without  measurable  effect  on  the  market. 
If  he  grows  hay.  he  cannot  take  his  hay 
to  market  and  say,  "I  am  willing  to  sell 
it  for  $25  a  ton,  or  for  $20,  or  for  $15." 
He  must  go  to  the  market  and  say.  "I 
have  hay  to  seU.  I  must  seU  it  to  live. 
What  will  you  give  me  for  it?" 

Now,  there  is  another  basic  difference 
between  the  problem  the  farmers  face, 
and  the  situation  that  confronts  many 
other  businesses.  When  the  price  for 
cars  goes  down,  the  market  for  cars  can 
be  expected  to  expand  very  rapidly.  The 
same  thing  does  not  happen,  however, 
in  the  case  of  most  farm  products.  This 
is  partly  the  result  of  the  widening  gap 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
raw  product,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
the  housewife  must  pay  for  the  finished 
product  at  the  market  place,  on  the 
other.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  dollar 
spent  in  the  grocery  store  has  fallen 
from  48  cents  in  1951  to  39  cents  in  1957. 
Consequently,  the  price  to  the  farmer 
can  be  reduced  as  much  as  15  cents  or 
20  cents  on  a  given  product,  and  the 
price  to  the  consumer  for  that  product 
in  the  grocery  store  may  go  down  only 
a  cent  or  two  at  the  most,  or  may  not 
go  down  at  all.  Moreover,  when  times 
are  generally  prosperous,  and  people  are 
employed,  they  tend  to  buy  about  the 
same  quantity  of  bread,  potatoes,  and 
even  meat  and  dairy  products,  regard- 
less of  fluctuations  in  the  price  at  the 
grocery  store.  The  people  have  to  eat, 
and  they  can  eat  only  so  much.  So, 
when  farm  products  are  produced  In 
surplus  quantities,  the  market  is  ruined. 
Tbe  housewife  does  not  benefit.  In  any 
proportionate  way,  from  the  reduced 
prices  paid  to  the  farmer,  and  the  de- 
mand  for  farm  products  does  not  in- 
crease sufficiently  to  eliminate  the 
surplus. 

Those  who  say  that  the  farm  problem 
can  be  solved  by  the  expanded  markets 
that  will  result  from  lower  prices  sim- 
ply do  not  take  these  fundamental  facts 
into  consideration.  The  econcnnists  say 
that  demand  for  food  is  "inelastic." 
What  they  mean  is  that  demand  for 
food  does  not  expand  fast  enough  to 
compensate  for  lower  prices.  Overpro- 
duction results  in  a  glutted  market. 
Farmers  understand  this.  Economists 
understand  it.  Evidently  tmly  tbe  ad- 
ministration does  not. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  has  tried,  from  the  time  of 
the  great  farm  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  to  devise  a  farm  program  in 
which  farmers  might  participate  in  large 
numbers,  to  end  surpluses  and  brine 
overall  farm  production  into  line  with 
demand,  so  that  farmers  might  receive  a 
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fair  price  In  tbe  market  place  for  their 
food  and  fiber. 

In  OT^ex  to  aeocunpUsh  this.  J  have  no 
doubt  that  we  must  have  some  kind  of 
farm  iHX)gram.  The  imregulated  free 
market  nearly  ruined  the  American 
farmtf  m  the  early  1920's  and  again  in 
the  1930'8.  Only  those  with  very  short 
memories  have  forgotten  this. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  the  great  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wonder  if  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  the  Senator  that  one 
way  to  relieve  the  farm  problem  is  to 
help  make  it  possible  for  himgry  people 
to  eat?  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
during  the  past  2  years,  since  the  last 
advance  in  welfare  pajnnents.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  idea  to  me  that  those 
who  are  underprivileged,  or  those  who 
are  on  public  relief,  inasmuch  as  more 
than  half  of  their  funds  go  for  food, 
should  be  given  greater  provision.  That 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  coimtry. 
and  there  would  be  less  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition in  this  land  of  ours  if  the  ad- 
ministration were  willing  to  go  along 
With  some  of  us  when  we  try  to  provide 
more  liberally  for  those  who  are  today 
hungry. 

The  Senator  knows  as  weU  as  I  do 
that  every  time  some  of  us  try  to  provide 
an  increase  in  welfare  payments  in  order 
to  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  livmg, 
the  administration  comes  to  Congress 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  not  more  com- 
pletely agree  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  way  to  help  put  to  good 
use  the  surplus  food  with  which  we  now 
are  confronted.  Certainly,  this  food  was 
meant  for  nourishment.  There  are  many 
hungry  mouths  to  feed,  both  in  this 
coimtry  and  abroad. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  LONG.  Some  people  keep  con- 
fusing us  by  talking  about  all  sorts  of 
complicated  ways  to  handle  the  farm 
problem,  in  an  attempt  to  say  that  no 
particular  method  will  work. 

I  wonder  if  the  thought  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  Senator  that,  although  the 
administration  has  been  in  power  for  5 
years,  the  fanners  have  not  had  enough 
income  to  meet  parity  during  the  entire 
5  years — ^not  in  a  single  month — and  not 
in  a  single  month  have  the  farmers  done 
as  well  as  they  did  In  the  worst  month 
during  the  prior  12  years,  before  the 
present  admhiistration  came  mto  power. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bankers  have  had 
an  alltime  high  in  income,  with  the 
highest  interest  rates  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  20  years,  and  continuously  high 
interest  rates.  I  wonder  if  the  thou^t 
has  occurred  to  the  Senator  that  perhaps 
this  outfit  really  planned  it  that  way  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  When  I  review  the 
same  record  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  good  eno\igh  to  refer. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  policies 
of     this     administration     have     been 


strangely  calculated  to  favor  the  money 
lender,  and  to  favor  generally  the  pec«>le 
who  need  the  benefits  the  least,  but]  to 
clearly  disfavor  the  interests  of  ^he 
American  farmers.  , 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  Ihe 
Senator  yield  further?  ] 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Indeed  I  will,  bu*  I 
should  like  first  to  make  a  further  cofn- 
ment:  that  the  proof  of  this  statement 
is  to  be  found  clearly  in  the  record,  frtm 
the  very  fact  that  last  year,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  a  recordbreak  ng 
nvmiber  of  American  farmers  left  he 
farms  in  a  mass  exodus  to  the  cit  es. 
This,  I  think,  is  to  be  laid  directly  to  Ihe 
kmd  of  farm  program  which  has  been 
innovated  and  administered  during  he 
past  4  years. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  "e- 
calls  that  during  the  last  presiden  ial 
election  and  dvulng  the  election  5  ye  irs 
ago  there  were  quite  a  few  of  us  Mho 
said  that  the  Republicans  really  believed 
that  the  farmer  was  getting  too  muchi 

Mr.  CHURCH.    That  is  true.  J 

Mr.  LONG.  We  were  not  saying  ttat 
all  Republicans  felt  that  way,  but  that 
was  the  prevailing  view  of  Republicans 
In  general.  The  Republicans  felt  5  ye  irs 
ago  that  the  farmer  was  getting  oo 
much,  and  perhaps  feel  that  way  n<  w; 
but  they  do  not  feel  the  moneylenders, 
the  bankers,  and  the  millionaires  iire 
getting  enough. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  record  of 
administration  during  the  past  5  ye 
has  not  demonstrated  that  is  just  al 
what  they  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  could  not  possibly 
agree  more  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  would  o  ily 
add  that  later  m  my  remarks  I  mj  ke 
reference  to  the  very  thing  the  Sena  «r 
has  so  ably  pointed  out  In  the  course  of 
this  colloquy.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  participation. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  many  thU 
wrong  with  the  farm  program  dur 
the  20  years  we  watched  it  develop  fx 
1932  to  1952.  But  the  basic  ingredients 
were  there.  Farmers  will  not  receiv*  a 
fair  price  for  their  commodities  so  liig 
as  the  market  is  glutted  with  surplirsfes; 
every  effort  to  control  surpluses  will  fail, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  provide  reasonable 
assurances  to  the  farmer  that  he  Will 
receive  a  fair  price  for  what  he  d^ 
produce. 

Perhaps  methods  can  be  de\ 
whereby  the  excess  production  canlbe 
removed  from  the  domestic  market, 
used  to  feed  the  hungry,  both  here  ^._ 
abroad.  When  production  controls  ^re 
necessary,  perhaps  they  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  administering  them  an 
an  overall,  rather  than  a  crop-by-crop, 
basis.  Perhaps,  also,  effective  prodic- 
tion  control  cannot  be  realistically  baj  ed 
on  limiting  acres,  but  needs,  rather,  to 
be  based  on  limiting  bushels  or  poun  is. 
I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  for  sure,  that  q  ur 
farm  program  has  taken  the  wroag 
direction  during  the  past  4  years.  Thi^ 
is  little  evidence  that  the  soU  bank  is 
actually  reducing  surpluses.  FlexiWe 
price  supports  have  meant  lower  prices 
to  the  farmer,  but  they  have  neiU^r 
eliminated  farm  surpluses,  nor  ha|re 
they  reduced  the  cost  of  food  or  clothing 


to  the  housewife.  And  every  ti^  the 
administration  has  lowered  price  sup- 
vorts,  the  cost  of  the  support  program 
has  risen.  It  was  $60  miUIon  lA  1953. 
$800  million  m  1955,  and  $1,300  million 
in  1957.  Despite  this,  the  administra- 
tion now  proposes  a  new  law  th^t  will 
permit  the  further  reduction  ol  price 
supports.  I 

The  same  medicine  that  has  ^Ii'eady 
weakened  the  patient,  when  given  by  the 
teaspoonful,  we  are  now  asked  ito  ad- 
minister by  the  tablespoonfuL 

What  is  even  more  discouraging  to  me 
is  the  philosophy  with  which  the  whole 
farm  problem  has  been  treated  inl  recent 
years.  Farmers  have  been  told  tiat  the 
solution  to  their  problems  can  only  be 
found  in  lower  price  supports  and  less 
Government  mterference.  Consumers, 
particularly  those  m  the  great  pietro- 
politan  areas,  have  been  deliberately  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  it  is  conutiry  to 
their  interest  for  the  Govemmeni  to  try 
to  maintain  farm  prosperity.  The  farm- 
er has  been  portrayed  as  standing  \n 
line,  hat  in  hand,  for  handouts  jof  the 
taxpayers'  money.  By  insisting  dn  low- 
ered price  supports,  those  who  tdmin- 
ister  this  program  have  made  it  Impos- 
sible for  farmers  to  do  anjrthing  but  try 
to  produce  more  and  more,  in  a  despair- 
ing effort  to  meet  their  bills  and  obliga- 
tions. Then,  to  top  it  off.  the  reftiiltant 
surpluses  have  been  pointed  to  is  evi- 
dence that  no  farm  program  is  workable. 
In  short,  the  farm  program  has  been  sys- 
tematically dismantled  by  those  who  had 
the  responsibility  for  administertng   It. 

Now  we  come  to  the  hardest  qihesUon 
of  all.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
The  farm  bloc  m  Congress  is  now  (divided 
and  demoralized.  A  new  farm  program 
Is  desperately  needed,  but  the  aviiinis- 
tration  has  offered  no  change  in  Its  ap- 
proach, and  Congress,  which  speaks  with 
as  many  voices  as  there  are  Melnbers. 
will  be  hard  put  to  devise  a  comprehen- 
sive new  program  in  this  session.  Con- 
sequently, a  movement  has  develqped  to 
hold  the  line  by  enacting  legislatidn  that 
will  prevent  further  reduction  iri  price 
supports  for  the  1958  crop  year.  No  one 
supposes  that  this  approach  constitutes 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  farm  prob- 
lem. It  is,  at  best,  a  stopgap  measure, 
designed  to  halt  the  rising  tide  of  farm 
bankruptcy  diuring  the  coming  yiar,  in 
the  hope  that  a  new  comprehensive  farm 
program  can  be  worked  out  m  the  mean- 
time, j 

It  is  my  hope.  In  the  meantimj,  that 
we  can  reach  the  people  who  havfe  been 
turned  against  the  farmer.  I  hope  we 
can  make  them  see  that  what  the  |armer 
wants  and  needs  is  not  a  subsidy,  but  a 
fair  price  for  his  products  in  the  market 
place.  The  workers  who  manuf^tin« 
the  combines  and  tractors  which  {farm- 
ers are  no  longer  able  to  buy,  the  mer- 
chants who  sell  hardware,  clothing,  and 
groceries  to  them  and  their  families,  and 
the  consumers  who  are  indifferent jto  the 
farmer's  plight  m  the  mistaken  hope 
tliat  it  will  lower  their  grocery  bills,  all 
can  be  made  to  understand,  If  the  facts 
are  presented  to  them  fairly,  tha|  farm 
prosperity  is  an  essential  part  0f  our 
country's  prosperity,  and  that  farm  leg- 
islation is  not  special-interest  legisla- 
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tion,  but  is,  rather,  a  matter  of  overrid- 
ing national  concern,  deserving  the  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  support  of  the 
people  at  large. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  form  new 
farm  legislation  will  take.  I  think  it 
should  be  designed  to  secure  for  farmers 
a  fair  return  at  the  market  place  for 
their  labor  and  Investment.  It  ought  not 
to  guarantee  any  fixed  income  to  every 
farmer,  large  or  small,  efficient  or  ineffi- 
cient, full-time  or  part-time.  But  It 
must,  as  an  irreducible  minlmimi,  be 
aimed  toward  making  it  possible  for  the 
efficient  family-size  farm  to  survive  as 
the  social  and  moral  cornerstone  of 
rural  community  life  in  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  pleasvu^  of  the  Senate? 


RECESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
February  25,  1958,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Febriiary  24.  1958: 

Diplomatic  Aim  FoaocN  Sebvici 

John  M.  Allison,  of  tb«  District  of  Coliun- 
bia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambaasador  Extraortll- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  States 
of  America  to  tbe  Republic  of  Csecboslo- 
▼aUa,  vice  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 

United  Statcs  Distuct  JtnwKS 

J.  Smith  Henley,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Arkansas,  vice  Thomas  C.  Trimble,  retired. 

Claude  P.  Clayton,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  Mlaslsalppl,  vice  Allen  Cox,  retired. 

Unitxd  States  MAasBAi. 

Peter  Auburn  Richmond,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Virginia  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  Is 
now  serving  In  this  office  under  an  appoint- 
ment which  expiree  March  11,  1958. 

■  ■         ^a^  ae 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Edgar  N.  Jackson,  minister, 
Methodist  Church,  464  East  Boston  Post 
Road,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  offered  the 
followmg  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  the  source  of  all  life,  we 
are  thankful  to  Thee  for  those  inherit- 
ances that  are  ours  coming  from  the 
Uves  of  those  whom  we  have  so  recently 
honored  for  their  idealism,  their  cour- 
age, that  way  of  life  which  can  become 
ours.  We  are  thankful  for  the  privi- 
leges of  government  in  a  free  land  and 
for  those  who  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  it.  We  come  before  Thee  not  as  those 
who  would  beg  for  a  boon  or  a  blessing. 
Rather,  we  know  that  Thou  art  always 
more  willing  to  give  than  to  receive,  that 
in  times  of  stress  Thou  dost  give  guid- 
ance, that  In  times  of  crises  Thou  dost 


give  courage,  and  that  in  days  when 
there  may  be  great  moments  of  doubt- 
ing Thou  canst  give  faith.  So  we  come 
seeking  that  that  courage  and  wisdom 
and  faith  that  comes  from  Thee  may  be 
a  living  reality  m  all  that  we  do.  And 
that  it  may  be  for  Thine  own  honor  and 
glory.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  20.  1958.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGowan,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  5822.  An  act  to  amend  section  406  (b) 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  reinvestment  by  air  carriers 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  certain  operating  property  and 
equipment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8. 1805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  persons 
and  firms  for  the  direct  expenses  incurred 
by  them  for  fumigation  of  premises  In  the 
control  and  eradication  of  the  iLhapra  beetle. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  Con.  Bea.  eo.  Concvirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizlDg  the  enrollment,  with  certain 
changes,  of  the  bill  (S.  1805)  for  the  relief  of 
Acme  Bag  tt  Burlap  Co.  and  othera. 


COMMUNICATION    PROM    THE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Fdbuakt  24,  1958. 
The  Honorable  the  Spkaki*. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with   a    sealed    envelope    addressed    to    the 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representatives 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived In  the  Clerk's  Office  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1958. 

Respectf  uUy  yours, 

Rau>h  R.  Robebts, 
Clerk.     United     Statet     House     of 
Representatives, 


ALFRED  HANZAL— VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  340) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.  R.  1495,  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  relief  of  Alfred  Hanzal."  This  biU 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$322.67  to  Alfred  Hanzal,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  The  pajrment  of  such  sum  would 
be  m  fuU  settlement  of  all  claims  of  Al- 
fred Hanzal  against  the  United  States 


for  refund  of  taxes  which  he  errone- 
ously  paid  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  with  respect  to  his  re- 
muneration (as  owner  of  the  Milam 
Building  Barber  Shop.  San  Antonio). 
during  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1937,  and  ending  March  31.  1947.  and 
which  cannot  now  be  refunded  to  him  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  because  of 
the  expiration  of  the  applicable  period 
of  limitation. 

The  available  information  indicates 
that  Alfred  Hanzal  paid  taxes  of  $322.67 
for  the  period  January  1937  through 
March  1947  on  his  own  earnings  from  his 
business  which  he  erroneously  reported 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act.  In  1947  Mr.  Hanftal  was  in- 
formed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that,  under  the  then  applicable  law,  an 
«nployer  was  not  authorized  to  pay  social 
security  taxes  on  his  own  earnings  and 
that  It  would  not  benefit  him  to  continue 
Itayments.  Mr.  Hanzal  therefore  ceased 
making  such  payments.  At  the  time  he 
was  informed  of  his  error,  Mr.  Hanzal 
could  have  filed  a  claim  for  refund  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  him  within  the  pre- 
ceding 4-year  period  of  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  section  3313  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Mr.  Hanzal  did  not  file 
such  a  claim  although  he  did  file  a  claim 
for  refund  of  social  security  taxes  er- 
roneously paid  on  the  wages  of  his  fa- 
ther whom  he  employed  in  his  business. 
This  claim  was  allowed  in  1947. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  time  within 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  Government 
to  collect  additional  taxes  or  for  a  tax- 
payer to  obtain  refunds  of  tax  overpay- 
ments, the  Congress  has  determined  it 
to  be  a  sound  policy  to  limit  the  period 
within  which  social  security  earning 
credit  entries  can  be  deleted  or  corrected 
except  In  the  event  of  fraud  or  other 
limited  and  inapplicable  circumstances. 
By  virtue  of  this  provision  of  law.  Mr. 
Hanzal  was  assured  social  security  pro- 
tection from  1945  on.  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  payments  were  in  error. 
Since  a  substantial  benefit  was  received 
for  the  payments,  their  purpose  was  ful- 
filled and  refund  appears  unnecessary  on 
equitable  grounds. 

Also,  the  granting  of  special  relief  in 
this  case,  where  a  refund  was  not  claimed 
in  the  time  and  maimer  required  by  law. 
would,  in  the  absence  of  special  circum- 
stances which  do  not  appear  to  exist 
here,  constitute  a  discrimination  against 
others  similarly  situated  and  would 
create  an  undesirable  precedent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I 
am  constrained  to  withhold  my  approval 
of  the  bilL 

DWIGHT  D.   ElSENHOWIX. 

The  Whtti  Hoxtsx,  February  20,  1958. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  and  message  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclaiy  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD  H.  TURRI  AND  MARIO 
GUIFFRE 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
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Speaker^  dedc  the  |olnt  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  417)  for  the  relief  ot  Mrs.  Saba- 
stiano  Poletto,  Hideo  Kenya,  Edward  H. 
Turrl,  and  Mario  Ouiffre,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  ocmcur  in  the 
Senate  amendmnits. 

The  Clerfc  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Smate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  2,  over  to 
and  Inclndlng  'Notwithstanding"  on  page  2, 
line  14,  and  Insert  "Tbat.  notwithstanding." 
Page  a.  line  22.  strike  out  "4"  and  Insert  "a." 
Anxend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution for  the  relief  of  Edward  H.  Turri  and 
Mario  Gulffre." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcmi 
Pennsylyania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Uie  table. 


ADMISSION    INTO    THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALI£3)S 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  429)  to  facilitate  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  smiaidments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  amend- 
moits.  as  follows: 

Page  a,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  nhe 
mlncn-  chlkl." 

Page  2,  line  20,  after  "natural-bom"  In- 
sert "minor." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania?     

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man be  erood  enough  to  give  us  a  word  of 
explanation  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
hitlon  has  to  do  with  the  status  of  an 
alien  child  of  an  American  serviceman. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  the 
child's  age  changed  from  20  to  21  so  the 
amendment  was  added  in  the  other  body 
to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  i(Ant  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  435)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  tbe  Senate  amendmoits. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolntioQ. 


Tlie  C9erk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  to  19,  Inc 
«nd  toaert: 

"Sao.  S.  The  Attorney  General  is  aut 
Ised  and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstantSng 
aidezB  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant 
of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which  may  have  Issaed 
In  the  case  of  Joseph  (Joslp)  Torbar.  Fi^m 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  ihls 
act.  the  said  Joseph  (Joslp)  Torbar  shall  tiot 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  depoiita- 
tlon  proceedings  were  commenced  or  iny 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued."] 

Page  2.  line  21,  after  "act."  insert  "liid- 
mllla  Jungbauer.". 

Page  8,  line  6,  after  "available" 
":  Provided,  That  unless  Ludmilla  Jung- 
bauer Is  entitled  to  care  under  the  DepeM- 
ents'  Medical  Care  Act,  a  suitable  And 
proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved  :  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pare- 
scribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  the  provlfionS  of 
this  section  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable  In 
her  case  upon  compliance  with  such  condi- 
tions and  con^Dls  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Surgiton 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Heiith 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  Educati  on, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Impo  e." 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pei  n 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  c^n 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 


FACILITATINa  ADMISSION  IN^ 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  CERT^  IN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent    to  take    from    he 

Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (I^J. 
Res.  436)  to  facilitate  the  admission 
the  United  States  of  certain  aliens. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  J< 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ameid- 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  to  6,  Indus  ve, 
and  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  to  the  administration  of  the  1  m- 
mlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  section  102 
(c)  (1)  shall  not  be  applicable  in  connsc- 
tion  with  the  application  for  an  Immignint 
visa  by  Carolyn  Poster:  Provided,  Thai  a 
suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  i  ip- 
proved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depoei  ;ed 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  said  a<  t." 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  12,  13,  and  14. 

Page  2.  line  Ifi,  strike  out  "6"  and  taatrt 
"5."  ^^ 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  20  to  24,  Inclus^e. 
Page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "8"  and  In^rt 

Page  3.  llns  5,  strike  out  "9"  and 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  10  to  14,  Inch 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pt 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were 
curred  In. 

A  moUoQ  to  reconsider  was  laid  bn 
the  table. 


WAIVINO  CERTAIN  PROVISIOKS  OF 
SECTION  212  (A)  OF  THE  IMMI- 
ORATION  AND  NATIONALITpr  ACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  fn^  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Joint  resoluUpn  (H. 
J.  Res.  437)  to  waive  certain  iHrQvlsions 
of  section  212  (a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of  pertain 
aliens. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th^  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Ssnate  amend- 
ments, as  follows :  I 

Page  1.  strike  out  all  after  line  9  'over  to 
and  including  line  9  on  page  8  and.  Insert: 
"That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 212  (a)  (9)  of  the  Inunlgratllon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Joseph  Juda  Teuchbirg  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residience  if 
he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissiblfe  under 
the  provisions  of  that  act." 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "7"  in6  in- 
sert "2." 

Page  8,  Une  18,  strike  out  "8"  iind  In- 
sert "8." 

Page  3.  line  18,  strike  out  "provlslo  as"  and 
insert  "provision." 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "and  (9)  * 
to        Page  4.  line  1,  strike  out  "9"  and  ini  ert  "4.'* 

Page  4,  line  9.  strike  out  "10"  iind  in- 
sert "5." 

Page  5.  strike  out  lines  9  to  13,  Inclusive. 
Page  6.  line  14,  strUce  out  "12"  ind  in- 
sert "•.■  T 

he         The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objedtlon  to 


the  request  of  the  gentlemani  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendments  wer^  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  l^d  on 
the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC 
LANDS  IN  NEVADA     j 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dall  up 
the  conference  report  on  toe  bill 
(S.  1568)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  publiq  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado 
River  Commission  of  Nevada  acting  for 
the  State  of  Nevada,  and  ask  xmanimous 
consent  ttmt  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  titte  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  staiement 
are  as  follows: 


,i. 


CoNnaorcB  Bcpokt  {H.  IUpt.  No.  1|51) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  ttie  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
1568)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Xnterlor 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  In  tha  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Comcilsslon 
of  Nevada  acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  oonDermioe, 
have  agreed  to  reconmiend  and  do  tvoom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fbllowa: 
That  the  Senate  reoede  from  Its  dlSagr— 
aoaat  to  the  amendment  ot  tbe  Hods*  and 
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agree  to  tha  same  with  amfinrtmanta  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  tha  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Hoxise  amendment  to  section 
4  (a)  Insert  l^e  fc^lowlng: 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Oommlsston,  within  three 
years  after  the  affeetiv*  date  of  this  Act, 
shall  submit  to  the  Beeretary  a  propowd 
plan  at  development  for  the  entire  transfer 
area,  which  plan  shall  Include  but  nead  not 
be  limited  to  the  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  individuals,  governmental 
agencies  or  subdivisions,  corporations,  asso- 
ciations or  other  legal  entitles  may  acquire 
rights,  title,  or  Interests  in  and  to  lands 
within  the  transfer  area." 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  to  section 
4  (c)  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sbc.  4.  (c)  At  the  earliest  practicable 
date  foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  an  appraisal  to  be 
made  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
within  the  entire  transfer  area,  Including 
mineral  and  material  values,  if  any;  such 
appraisal  when  completed  shall  constitute 
the  only  basis  for  determining  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Commission  for  the  transfer  of  any  or 
aU  of  the  lands  to  which  this  Act  is  appU- 
cable." 

AiMl  the  House  agree  to  the  sansa. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Bouse  amendment  to  section 
7  insert  the  following: 

"8»c.  7.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  atrthorlBed 
to  perform  any  and  aU  acts  and  to  make 
such  nilea  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  He  shaU  give  particular  at- 
tention In  so  doing  to  including  in  any 
conveyancing  instrvunents  executed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  such  provisions 
as  will  in  his  judgment  protect  existing  or 
future  uses  by  the  United  States  of  lands 
within  the  transfer  area.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  provision  fcHT  reversion  of  title 
therein  to  the  United  States  upon  falltore 
ot  the  State  or  Its  successors  In  Interest  to 
strictly  comply  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  any  such  conveyancing  Instrument: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  after  consxil- 
tation  with  the  Conunission,  shall  determine 
the  amount  and  location  of  all  lands  within 
the  transfer  area  which  may  be  required 
for  future  use  by  the  United  States,  and 
he  shaU  have  tmtU  the  filing  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  proposed  plan  of  development 
provided  by  section  4  (a),  to  define  and 
describe  all  such  lands." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Claik  Encls. 
WATin:  N.  AsrarAix. 
Okaciz  ProsT. 
E.  T.  BauT, 
Caaia  Hosmx. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
CuirroM  P.  AMSBtsoN, 

ALAlf   BIBUE. 

axoacE  W.  Malome, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statticxnt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Rouse 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  cm  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  1668)  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
acting  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments, 
namely : 

The  language  agreed  ttpon  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  recommended  for  fa- 
vorable aetlcn  b;  the  House  is  identical  to 
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that  containad  in  8.  1668  as  orlglnaUy  mp» 
proved  by  the  House  with  three  exception* 
as  follows: 

Section  4  (a):  The  period  of  time  pro- 
vided the  Commission  in  section  4  (a)  for 
the  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  a  pro- 
posed plan  of  development  for  ths  entire 
transfer  area  was  Increased  from  "one  year" 
to  "three  years"  after  the  effective  date  at 
the  act  In  the  belief  that  the  leaser  period 
of  time  might  be  inadeqxiate  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Section  4  (e):  The  substitute  language 
for  this  subsection  does  not  <^ange  the 
basic  Intent  of  the  language  set  forth  In  the 
House  amendment.  The  substitute  language 
would  require  that  an  appraisal  be  made  o< 
the  fair  market  value  of  all  lands  within 
the  entire  transfer  area  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
Such  appraisal  shall  constitute  the  only 
basis  for  determining  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  lands  described  In  the  act. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  fair  market  value 
for  various  areas  or  luiits  of  land  within 
the  entire  transfer  area  may  differ  due  to 
location,  differences  in  topography,  or  other 
factors  and  that  any  such  differences  in 
value  will  be  set  forth  In  the  apftraisal 
which  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  nuule. 
Section  4  (c)  of  the  House  amendment  was 
designed  in  large  part  to  provide  a  simple 
procedure  whereby  the  varying  values  of 
the  lands  within  the  transfer  area  would 
be  taken  Into  account  through  separate  ap- 
praisals of  the  fair  market  value  on  a  unit 
by  unit  basis — with  the  appraisal  being 
made  for  a  particular  unit  only  upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  Secretary  of  an  application  for 
transfer  of  tlUe  to  a  unit  of  land  desired  by 
the  Conunlssion.  The  House  managers  rec- 
ognize the  advantages  of  the  substitute  lan- 
guage which  requires  that  an  appraisal  be 
made  of  all  the  lands  within  the  transfer 
area  at  one  time  and  prior  to  negotiations 
rather  than  on  a  piecemeal  basis  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Section  7 :  By  deleting  the  last  sentence  of 
■ectlon  7  of  the  House  amendment  and  by 
luiiiing  the  proviso  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  given  a  period  of  time, 
until  the  filing  by  the  Commission  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  development  provided  by 
section  4  (a),  in  which  to  define  and  de- 
scribe all  lands  within  the  transfer  area 
wlilch  may  be  required  for  future  use  by 
the  United  States,  Federal  easements 
through  the  area  constitute  the  only  future 
uses  by  the  United  States  which  are  con- 
templated in  section  7. 

without  this  amendment,  the  title  of  an 
lands    transferred    to   the    State    iinder    the 
act    nUght   well    be    clouded    by    provisions 
placed  In  the  conveyancing  instruments  for 
the  protection  of  any  f  utiu-e  uses  the  United 
States  may  have  to  such  lands.    With  the 
amendment  only  those   lands  defined   and 
described  by  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the 
filing  by  the  Commission  ot  the  proposed 
plan  of  development  of  the  entire  transfer 
area  will  be  so  affected.    Tha  Interests  of  the 
United  States  will  be  protected  and  the  exact 
location  of  all  lands  within  the  area  to  which 
the  United  States  wlU  retain  certain  rights 
will  be  known  before  any  land  Is  conveyed. 
CLanENOLS, 
Watnk  N.   Aspixau.. 
aaAcn:  Prosr. 
E.  T.  Beebt, 
Ckaio  Hosmtk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  taMe. 


AClfB  BAQ  ft  BURLAP  CO.  ST  AL 

BCr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aalc  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  oon« 
slderation  of  Senate  Conemrent  Resolu- 
tion 66,  authorizing  the  enrollment,  wi^ 
certain  changes,  of  the  bUl  (S.  1805)  for 
the  relief  of  Acme  Bag  k  Burlap  Co.  and 
others. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Bouse  of  Bep^ 
resentatives  concurring),  TbzX  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  <S.  1806)  for  the  relief  of 
Acme  Bag  &  Burlap  Co.  and  others,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
aathorlaed  and  directed  to  make  the  f  cdlow- 
ing  corrections,  namely,  on  page  5,  In  lines 
1  and  a  of  the  engrossed  bUl.  strike  out  "No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  act 
In  excess  of  10  percent  thereof**  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert:  "Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  any  payment  provided  for  by  this  act^ 
and 

On  page  S.  line  4.  strike  out  "this  dalm" 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  "tha  datan  Cor 
vrtilch  such  payment  is  made." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AREA 

Mr.  LANR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  genUemian  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
Deschambault,  of  Biddeford,  Maine, 
when  interviewed  about  the  worst  busi- 
ness recession  to  hit  that  area  since  the 
1929  depression,  said: 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  see  done  the 
most  is  putting  people  back  to  work.  X  feel 
the  Pederal  Government  should  do  some- 
thing. Some  Govenunent  contracts  for 
Saco-Lowell  shops  and  Pepperell  Mills  should 
be  awarded. 

The  mayor  has  pinpointed  the  issue, 
which  is:  "How  to  provide  jobs  and  in- 
come for  one-third  of  the  total  labor 
force  in  the  Biddef ord-Saco  area  that  is 
imemployed." 

A  number  of  oth«-  communities  have 
been  in  this  same  predicament  at  various 
times  since  the  end  of  World  War  H, 
because  of  a  recession  in,  or  a  ooUapee 
of,  their  one-industry  economies. 

The  affected  communities,  and  the 
States,  are  unable  to  provide  immediate 
help  In  creating  jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
Through  a  long  and  difficult  process,  the 
communities  aiKl  the  States,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Industrial  Development 
Committees,  gradually  succeed  in  chang- 
ing and  modernizing  the  industrial  base 
of  the  affected  community  so  as  to  pro- 
vide new  job  opportunities. 

Meanwhile,  the  victims  suffer. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Pederal  Oorem- 
ment  is  the  only  pubhc  agency  with  the 
means  and  the  authority,  through  tha 
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prompt  award  ot  contracts,  to  create  Job 
opportunities  during  the  transitional 
period. 

We  have  debated  this  problem  for 
years,  without  legislating  an  effective 
formula  to  provide  immediate  help  for 
these  stricken  areas.  What  is  happen- 
ing at  Biddeford-Saco  has  happened 
elsewhere  before,  and  will  plague  other 
communities  in  the  future. 

The  channeling  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  labor-surplus  areas  is  an  unhur- 
ried procedure,  slowed  to  a  crawl  by  red- 
tape. 

We  must  enact  a  formula  for  immedi- 
ate Job  opportimiUes  that  will  go  into 
action  as  soon  as  any  labor  market  area 
has  been  certified  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labof  as  having  12  per- 
cent or  more  of  Its  total  labor  force  un- 
employed. This  would  apply  when  such 
substantial  labor  svuplus  is  not  due  pri- 
marily to  seasonal  or  temporary  factors. 
This  aut<»natic  relief  program  must  set 
in  motion  local  pul^c-works  projects 
where  a  maximum  of  imskilled  Jobs  can 
be  created  without  delay  from  plans  al- 
ready approved  for  such  emergencies. 

Furthermore,  it  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  award  a  limited 
amount  of  defense  orders  to  such  areas 
on  a  top  priority  basis  unhampered  by 
routine  bidding  restrictions — with  the 
provision  that  such  awards  shall  be  given 
suflBcient  publicity  to  make  certain  that 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
formula  for  economic  assistance  to  Job- 
less areas. 

We  have  delayed,  year  after  year,  our 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  solution 
of  this  serious  problem. 

I  suggest  that  we  come  to  grips  with  it, 
at  once,  to  help  the  people  of  Blddeford- 
Saco  and  as  assurance  for  the  people  of 
other  labor-market  areas  who  may  find 
themselves  in  a  similar  plight  in  the 
future. 


DOES  POOD  COME  FIRST? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  nimiber 
of  organizations  such  as  the  P^rm  Bu- 
reau, the  Orange,  the  Food  Chains  Asso- 
ciation, and  others  are  sponsoring  a  big 
conference  today  on  the  general  subject 
Food  Is  First.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
Is  intended  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
food  industry  in  our  economy  and  the 
importance  of  the  farmer,  and  so  on. 

I  would  be  much  more  inclined  to  take 
this  conference  seriously  if  the  sponsor- 
ing groups  had  shown  a  greater  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  are  today  failing 
to  provide  adequate,  nourishing  diets  for 
millions  of  our  people — those  on  various 
forms  of  public  welfare.  Secretary  Ben- 
son and  the  organizations  Joining  him 
in  this  c<niference  have  bitterly  opposed 
any  plan  for  a  systematic  food  stamp 
distribution  system  to  distribute  some  of 
our  siUTlus  to  our  own  needy.    They  are 


Ignoring  the  biggest  untapped  mirket 
for  American  farm  production — ihose 
Americans  not  now  getting  enou^^  to 
eat.  I 

While  we  ship  four  or  five  billion!  dol- 
lars worth  of  this  food  overseas  to  give 
away  and  even,  in  many  instancesi  pay 
the  ocean  freight,  I  think  we  could  also 
arrange  to  get  some  of  it  to  Ameilcan 
children  and  their  parents  in  far  lilies 
where  hunger  is  a  daily  fate.  We  need 
a  food-stamp  plan.  Last  year  wlen  I 
submitted  my  food-stamp  bill  an  an 
amendment  to  Public  Law  480,  I  an  re- 
minded that  only  one  Member  or  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  was  seen  voting 
for  it.  I  hope,  with  this  spreading  [mis- 
ery in  our  economy,  that  more  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  sufport 
this  solution  to  hunger  in  America. 


IRO- 


rom 


THE  AGRICULTURE  DEPAR' 
AND  THE  SCHOOL-LUNCH 
GRAM 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
HoTise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  anc  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Sp^ker, 
Secretary  Benson  has  broken  faith ,  with 
the  school  children,  charges  Prep  V. 
Heinkel.  president  of  the  Missouri  Firm- 
ers  Asssociation. 

Heinkel  said: 

Congress  did  not  Increase  the  school-funch 
appropriations  last  session  because  they,  were 
assured  by  the  United  States  Departm^t  of 
Agrlcultvu-e  that  there  would  be  huge  «  uan- 
tltles  of  price-support  commodities  made 
available  to  the  program.  Aid  In  the  form 
of  commodities  during  the  past  coup  le  of 
years  has  been  a  financial  lifesaver  t>  the 
schools. 

The  MPA  leader  argues: 

At  a  time  when  floods,  unemploymen ;,  de- 
creased reimbursements  and  a  IS-percei  t  In- 
crease In  participation  Is  troubling  the 
school-lunch  program  In  Missouri,  Seci  etary 
of  Agrlctilture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  cv  t  the 
donations  of  surplus  commodities  50  peicent. 
If  Benson  has  all  the  surpluses  he  talks  «bout 
why  should  he  be  so  hardhearted  anj  not 
make  some  of  this  food  available  td  our 
BChoolchUdren  ? 

As  of  January  31  the  State  departme  at  of 
education  records  show  that  over  32  pe  -cent 
of  the  participating  schools  In  Missouri  were 
operating  their  lunch  programs  at  a  doflclt. 

In  Missouri  each  school  operatiig  a 
lunch  program  is  reimbursed  at  a  raje  of 
4  cents  for  each  class  A  lunch  served— a 
lunch  with  a  half  pint  of  milk  a|id  a 
specified  minimum  serving  of  proteiri  and 
vegetables.  In  addition  surplus  tpoks 
are  donated  to  the  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  Government  price-support  program 
of  the  Department  of  AgricultureT  In 
return  for  this  assistance  participating 
schools  are  required  to  furnish  ifree 
lunches  to  needy  children. 

This  year  the  reimbursement  In  Mis- 
souri was  cut  from  5  cents  to  4  cents  per 
plate  limch.  A  partial  reimbursement  of 
approximately  60  percent  wUl  be  atail- 
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able  for  April  and  nothing  wi^  be  left 
for  the  month  of  May. 

Commodity  offerings  through  January 
are  50  percent  below  those  of  a  s^ear  ago. 
During  the  1956-57  school  year  Missouri 
received  446  carloads  of  commodities, 
many  of  which  were  meat  an<t  poultry 
products.  To  date  Missouri  schools  have 
received  only  209  carloads  capying  a 
much  lower  value,  and  the  oiily  meat 
item  offered  has  been  one  allegation  of 
ground  beef  purchased  with  ijunds  set 
aside  from  the  national  school-lunch  ap- 
propriation— not  price-support  ^mmod- 
ity  funds. 

Heinkel  added : 

Layoffs  by  industry,  resulting  fn  unem- 
ployment in  our  metropolitan  ar^as  of  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  State,  plus  the  fa<n  that  we 
have  had  disastrous  flooding  conations  In 
the  southeastern  portion  of  our  $tate  this 
year  have  caused  a  decided  increisA  In  re- 
quests for  free  lunches.  A  visitor  aft  a  school 
in  southeast  Missouri  where  450  lunches  were 
served  reported  that  150  were  servpd  free  to 
needy  children. 
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Should  the  present  trend  <ff  imem- 
ployment  become  greater  thei  school- 
lunch  program  will  be  in  for  rea^  trouble. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  was 
passed  in  1946  and  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security, 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  weU-b^ng  of  the 
Nation's  children,  and  so  forth. 


Persons  emplpyed  in  the  highly  indus- 
trial areas  are  drawn  from  all  sections  of 
the  Nation.  If  we  are  to  hate  better 
health  and  to  improve  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  persons  needed  to  maun  our 
industrial  plants,  wherever  they  may  be 
located,  it  seems  important  to]  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  lielp  and 


program 


encourage    the    schQol-lunch 
during  these  diflQcult  times. 

Heinkel  concluded: 

The  Communists  rode  to  power  in  China  on 
the  backs  of  dispossessed  farm  peep  le.  Mus- 
solini came  to  power  in  Italy  telllnf  the  peo- 
ple he  would  give  them  land — and  to  fulfUl 
this  promise  he  drained  the  swamp  i  of  Italy. 
South  America  Is  in  danger  of  golz  g  over  to 
the  Communists.  And  a  big  part  o  \  the  rea- 
son Is  that  most  of  the  land  U  hc^d  by  the 
few  In  the  haciendas,  while  the  majority  of 
the  people  hunger  for  some  land  to  live  on. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  n^t  Jxist  a 
light  to  free  colored  slaves  of  the  South. 
The  large  plantation  system  of  laadowner- 
Bhlp  had  dispossessed  the  people,  sc  that  the 
•poor  white  trash"  were  as  bad  off  or  worse 
than  the  colored  slaves.  The  few  Urge  land- 
owners were  living  in  luxury,  irhlle  the 
majority  lived  In  abject  poverty. 


Father   Hylden    Strides   said 
Catholic  Action  News : 


We  believe  that  the  pe<q)le  who  . 
land  and  work  the  land  ought  to 
land. 


in   the 
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When  Representative  Ross  Ba$s  meets 
a  city  Congressman  who  argiles  that 
lower  farm  prices  will  mean  lower  prices 
to  the  consumer,  the  Tennessee  Con« 
gressman  asks,  "Has  a  cut  in  price  sup- 
ports in  the  past  meant  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  or  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living?"  j 

The  Tennessee  Congressman  vk  ezaeOr 
right.    Although  the  farmers'  j^trity  In- 
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dex  stands  at  M,  his  net  tneome  Is  dofwn 
23  percent  below  what  It  was  5  years  ago, 
and  his  d^>t8  are  up  M  percent,  Uie  eoet 
of  living  is  still  at  an  allUme  high. 


BRIO.  OEN.  CHARUB  D.  JONBB, 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  PCXRCE 

Mr.  IKARD.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  ttie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  o<  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  I^;>eaker.  tragedy  has 
struck  close  by  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  D.  Jones.  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Legislative  liaison  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  went  down 
in  his  B-57  Jet  bomber  while  returning 
to  Washington. 

General  Jones  had  only  recently  been 
assigned  to  serve  as  a  liaison  officer  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Air  Force,  but 
dining  that  short  period  of  time  he  had 
made  many  friends  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  distinguished  service  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Air  Force,  and  the  Nation. 

From  his  birthplace.  Jackson,  Miss.. 
C.  D.  Jones  went  to  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  graduated  in  1932.  His 
love  of  flying  led  him  into  the  Air  Corps 
in  1934  as  a  flying  cadet,  and  in  1935. 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  he  began  a  ca- 
reer which  was  to  take  him  to  many  parts 
of  the  world,  to  try  and  to  prove  his 
strength,  his  courage,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  ideas. 

In  November  1942,  !n  the  early  stages 
of  our  Invasion  of  North  Africa.  Gen- 
eral Jones  went  aa*iore  with  the  Army 
troops  to  establish  liaison  between  CJen. 
John  K.  Cannon's  tactical  air  forces  and 
Gen.  George  8.  Patton's  ground  forces. 
Later,  while  flytoig  a  B-17  bomber  hi  a 
raid  over  Tunis,  he  was  wounded  and 
hospitalised.  Back  in  combat  again,  this 
time  on  a  B-25  mission  over  Rome,  Italy. 
General  Jones  was  shot  down  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  war.  His  liberation  came 
more  than  a  year  later,  in  May  1945. 

For  his  wartime  exploits,  General 
Jones  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal, 
and  Purple  Heart.  In  addition  he  wore 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

His  first  duty  assignment  as  an  offi- 
cer was  at  Barksdale  AFB,  Shreveport, 
La.  It  was  there  that  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Dorthea  Erickson.  They  were  to  re- 
turn to  Barksdale  again  for  duty  to  renew 
old  acquaintances  among  the  people  of 
Shreveport  who  knew  and  respected 
them. 

Just  before  coming  to  Washington. 
General  Jones  was  Chief  of  Staff,  Allied 
Air  Forces  in  Northern  Eur(^>e,  a  Job  of 
tremendous  responsibility. 

I  pay  tribute  now  to  a  gallant  air- 
man. He  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  of  Mississippi,  the  city  of 
Shreveport,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  coun- 
try he  so  nobly  served. 


Hie  SPBAKSL  IS  there  objection  to 
the  lecmeet  (tf  the  gentleman  frooi 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Medf  ord.  Greg..  Pear 
l^iippers  Association,  each  M«nber  of 
this  House  and  of  Uie  other  body  last 
week  received  two  luscious  pears  from 
Jackson  County  In  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

These  pears,  one  a  Comlce  and  the 
other  a  lyAnJou.  were  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Medford.  Greg.,  which  Is  by 
all  standards  the  winter  pear  capital  of 
the  world.  Three  million  boxes  of  pears 
of  all  varieties  were  produced  there  last 
3rear.  Many  of  you  no  doubt  have  re- 
ceived or  bestowed  these  delicious  morsels 
as  gifts. 

In  the  interests  of  a  good  appearance 
I  have  consulted  with  our  friend,  Tom 
lorio,  Mat  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms  in 
charge  of  pabs  for  this  House.  He  en- 
thusiastically confirms  my  contention 
that  these  are  live  pears  and  are  bound 
to  be  duly  apiueciated  by  every  Member, 
even  though  there  can  be  no  partisan  or 
other  dlvlskm  as  to  their  superb  quali- 
ties.   

SUPERLOBBT  FOR  THE  FOREIGN 
GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcm 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  a  super  lobby  will  wheel  Into 
acU<Hi  at  the  White  House  and  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  to  apply  the  screws  to  Congress 
to  continue  the  annual  multl-MUion-dol- 
lar  foreign  giveaway  program. 

Who  Is  putting  up  the  ca^  for  this 
lobby?  One  of  the  cosponsors  tells  me 
that  what  he  calls  the  nub  is  $25,000 
from  two  financial  angels  whom  he  de- 
clined to  identify  at  this  time.  We  do 
know  that  the  White  House,  using  tax- 
payer money,  has  furnished  office  space, 
office  supplies  and  some  personnel  for 
this  lobby. 

According  to  tomorrow's  program,  for- 
mer President  Harry  Tnunan,  Adlal 
Stevenson  and  other  Democrats,  their 
tomahawks  still  dripping  Eisenhower- 
Nlxon-Dulles  blood  from  their  Saturday 
night.  $100-a-plate  pow-pow.  will  be  in 
the  front  row  toauarow. 

Evidently  there  Is  to  be  a  12-hour 
truce  of  convenience  while  both  sides 
carry  the  torch  for  the  foreigners  and 
sink  their  tomahawks  clear  up  to  the 
hilt  and  right  between  the  eyes  ctf 
American  taxpayers. 


ORBQON  PEARS 
Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


LOOK  AFTER  THE 'TJTTUE 
FBIliOW 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKOL  Is  there  ohJecUon  to 
the  request  oC  the  gentleman  trans 
CaUfornla? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

Mr.  Y0U190ER.  Mr.  ^petikKt,  It  Is 
unfortunate  in  my  opinion  that  the 
country  has  to  be  subjected  at  this  critl-> 
cal  time  to  such  an  intemperate  speeefa 
as  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Harry  Troman 
last  Saturday  evening,  espectaHy  as  It 
comes  from  a  man  who  has  received  so 
many  honors  from  our  clUseus.  I  Bni>- 
pose  we  can  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
frequently  the  human  being,  in  his 
aging  process,  finds  that  his  grey  brain 
caSSs  deteriorate  more  rapkDy  than  his 
vocal  COTds. 

The  speech  assumed  that  oar  people 
are  poorly  informed  ox  have  forgotten 
who  and  what  party  has  been  responsflde 
for  the  Federal  legidation  during  the  last 
two  Congresses.  The  fact  is  that  in  okany 
ways  the  speech  insults  our  Intelligence 
in  the  five  proposals  -v^iich  were  made. 

His  first  point  was  that  his  party 
should  look  after  the  little  fellow.  Par- 
sonally.  I  oppose  segregation  of  our  peo- 
ple into  groups  by  color,  race,  creed,  or 
size,  whether  physical  or  mentaL  I  can 
speak  only  for  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  in  California,  but  there  no  soul 
Is  less  precious  In  the  sight  of  his  God 
than  BCr.  Truman's;  no  citizen's  vote  Is 
less  Important  than  Mr.  Truman's;  and 
no  person  has  less  right  before  the  law 
than  Mr.  Truman.  Our  BiB  of  lUghts 
made  no  mention  of  little  ftilows,  the 
Constitution  makes  no  mention  of  segre- 
gating our  pec^le  into  little  fellows,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  makes 
no  reference  to  the  little  fellow.  Why 
should  any  citizen  talk  down  to  some  of 
the  people  and  call  them  little  f  dlows. 
Isn't  it  about  time  for  Congress  to  legis- 
late for  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  as 
a  whole  and  not  for  groups? 

Having  segregated  our  people  In  his 
first  point,  he  calls  for  integration  in  his 
second.  If  he  has  any  new  ideas  of  dvll 
rights,  why  did  he  not  ask  his  party  to 
support  the  new  civil-rights  bills  which 
are  before  the  Senate  and  House,  on 
which  his  party  split  118  for  and  107 
against  during  the  last  session.  Does  he 
think  he  can  erase  the  CoNOtsssKacAX. 
Record  or  does  he  work  on  the  plan  of 
the  gutter  poUtician  who  believes  the 
public  has  a  short  memory. 

In  the  third  suggestion,  he  asks  for 
steady  econcanic  growth.  Why  did  he 
not  chide  his  party  for  not  reporting 
important  economic  legislation  this  year? 
We  have  been  in  session  for  almost  3 
months  with  only  6  rollcalls  and  most  of 
those  6  unimportant.  I  am  sure  the 
majority  would  find  help  on  our  side. 

In  the  fourth  suggestion,  he  takes  up 
the  nonpartisan  question  of  foreign  p<d- 
icy.  Did  he  mention  the  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple '^itio  were  lost  to  oommunlsm  while 
he  was  handling  our  foreign  policy,  as 
compared  with  the  present  administra- 
tion? Did  he  mention  that  under  his 
handling  of  our  foreign  policy  we  were 
at  war  before  be  had  served  as  long  as 
President  Eisenhower?  I  am  sore  the 
majority  will  find  willing  help  from  this 
side  of  the  aii^  on  any  question  which 
would  promote  a  better  foreign  policy. 
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In  his  fifth  suggestion— that  of  de- 
fense — ^be  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground.  Who  defeated  the  restoration 
of  $300  million  for  defense  last  session, 
much  of  which  was  for  research  and 
development?  What  President  spent 
$117  million  to  protect  the  price  of  pea- 
nuts and  only  $3  million  for  missiles  after 
it  was  known  that  missiles  were  the  fu- 
ture weapon?  FOr  the  past  4  years,  his 
party  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Congress 
and  appropriations  and  must  of  necessity 
share  the  defense  shortage,  if  any. 

I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Truman  a  truth 
which  he  should  have  learned  long  be- 
fore; namely,  one  In  politics  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  all  the  enemies  which  he 
would  like  to  have,  because  his  speech 
sounds  like  envy  which,  like  a  flame, 
blackens  that  which  it  cannot  reach. 


MR.  TRUBAAN  AND  THE  MISSILES 

1ST.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
View  of  certain  utterances  about  the 
missile  program  by  our  former  Chief 
Executive  we  may  ask  how  much  factual 
information  about  missiles  was  given  to 
President  Tnunan  and  his  administra- 
tion back  in  1946? 

Was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  Truman,  informed  that 
missiles  woiild  become  basic  weapons  of 
war  in  the  near  future? 

Conclusive  and  aflarmative  answers  to 
these  questions  are  found  in  the  files  of 
leading  newspapers  in  that  period. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  1946,  World  War 
n  had  just  ended.  The  world  was  ex- 
hausted but  at  peace.  Only  the  United 
States  possessed  atomic  bombs  and  their 
design  had  not  yet  been  stolen  by  fel- 
low travelers  and  enemy  spies  in  posi- 
tions of  public  tnist  on  the  Qovemment 
payroll. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  1946.  the  man 
who  served  as  management  counsel  to 
three-fourths  of  America's  aircraft  pro- 
ducers. Clinton  Davidson,  charged  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  our  Government 
refused  to  put  research  scientists  at  work 
on  developing  supersonic  planes  and 
similar  weapons.  Here  are  Mr.  David- 
son's own  words: 

The  old  expedient  of  just  putting  engi- 
neers to  work  and  letting  tliem  call  on 
Harvard  or  some  otber  university  won't  suf- 
fice. The  experts  must  be  in  the  plant,  avail- 
able every  moment. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion,  that  we  Ameri- 
cans missed  an  opportunity  after  V-£  Day. 
Our  Oovemment  sent  groups  of  experts  to 
Germany.  They  found  German  scientists 
ready  to  discuss  In  detail  the  work  they 
were  doing.  These  same  scientists  were  also 
willing  to  work  for  other  countries.  All  they 
cared  about  was  completion  of  their  proj- 
ects— nationality  was  Incidental.  Some  of 
these  scientists  were  brought  over  here  to 
talk  to  groups.  So  far  as  we  know,  none 
were  hired  to  work  here.  But  hundreds  of 
them  are  now  working  for  another  power 
finishing  the  secret  weapons  which  might 
have  won  victory  for  Hitler  had  they  been 
coQipleted  iu  time. 


Since  this  Information  was  available 
to  the  press  and  to  the  general  pdbUc, 
obviously,  it  was  available  to  President 
Truman.  i 

General  Eisenhower,  then  Army  Ohief 
of  Staff,  was  fully  aware  in  1946  o|  the 
need  for  research  and  development  ex- 
ploration in  the  field  of  new  weapo|ks. 

On  May  3,  1946,  announcement  •  was 
made  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  Research  and 'De- 
velopment Division  with  general  ^tafl 
status  to  serve  as  General  Eisenhower's 
agency  for  exploration  of  military-sdien- 
tific  problems  including  atomic  and  Elec- 
tronic weapons  of  the  future. 

The  press  reported  that  the  creation 
of  this  Division  was  a  matter  of  pera  anal 
interest  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Geiieral 
Elsenhower.    One  paper  put  it  this  i  ^ay : 

General  Eisenhower's  directive  pertaining 
to  the  new  Division  stressed  the  Army's  need 
for  full  civilian  assistance  "in  military  Blan- 
ning  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  weap- 
ons" and  the  necessity  for  giving  sclemtlsts 
and  industrialists  "the  greatest  freedoA"  in 
pushing  research.  T 

"Officers  of  arms  and  services,"  he  said, 
"must  become  fully  aware  of  the  advantage 
which  the  Army  can  derive  from  the  icloee 
integration  of  civilian  talent  with  military 
plans  and  developments."  T 

What  was  known  to  the  Army  qhief 
of  Staff  was  certainly  known  to  the  Na- 
tion's Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Tnmian. 

On  June  14,  1946.  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Dev- 
ers,  commander  of  the  Army  Griund 
Forces,  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  pay- 
ing that  artillery  as  we  knew  it  viould 
be  replaced  by  another  weapon  "ejther 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  gun  or  a  giiided 
missile."  T 

The  absolute  necessity  of  developing 
new  atomic-age  weapons  was  again 
brought  directly  to  President  Trutnan 
the  week  of  July  14. 1946.  [ 

This  recommendation  was  contaned 
in  a  32-page  report  from  the  ojcial 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Bur- 
vey.  The  chairman  of  this  civilian  Sur- 
vey Board  was  Franklin  D'Olief,  a 
founder  and  the  first  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  a  man  who  served  his 
country  frequently  and  well  in  i^any 
capacities.  ^j 

Let  me  quote  D'Olier's  direct  redom- 
mendations  to  President  Tniman: 

If  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  f(  reed 
to  hasty  and  Inadequate  mobilization  (very 
time  the  threat  of  aggression  arises  In  the 
world,  it  is  essential  that  in  the  field  of  nill- 
tary  weapons  and  tactics  she  be  technically 
not  merely  abreast  of,  but  actually  ahei  d  of 
any  potential  aggressor. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  the  degrie  to 
which  basic  scientific  research  was  neglected 
in  the  United  States  during  the  covucse  ol  the 
war  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  belated 
development  of  the  specific  weapons  ilm- 
mediately  required,  nor  the  degree  to  wbich 
we  lagged  behind  Germany  in  advanced 
aerodynamics,  jet  propulsion  and  thelde- 
velopment  of  guided  missiles. 

In  air  armament  and  torpedoes,  everi  the 
Japanese  were  ahead  of  us.  One  or]  two 
years'  lag  in  either  basic  research  or  in  the 
development  of  reliable  military  application 
of  such  research  can  only  be  made  up  i^th 
difficulty,  if  at  aU. 

This  type  of  .work  has  become  so  complex 
that  expenditures  for  research  and  devdop- 
ment  in  the  order  of  f  1  billion  annually  may 
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be  required  to  assure  an  acceptable  degre* 
of  national  security. 

Here  is  direct  and  positive  pvoof  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Stlites  was 
urged  by  his  own  official  advisers  to 
spend  a  billion  dollars  a  year  injresearch 
and  development  for  several  years,  in 
order  to  assure  national  security. 

Why  did  President  and  Coounander 
in  Chief  Truman  fail  to  pay  attention? 
The  Nation  awaits  this  answer. 

The  United  States  received'  further 
warning  on  August  12,  1946,  sofie  three 
weeks  after  Franklin  D'Olier's  Warning. 
The  Times  reported  that  a  swarm  of 
rocket  bombs  passed  over  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  that  Sunday  night.  It  was  be- 
lieved in  Washington  that  the  missiles 
were  launched  from  the  Germah  rocket 
experiment  area  of  Peenemunc^  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  Sovi 

The  Soviet  journal  New  Tim 
the  missile  report  and  comm 
the  alleged  missiles  were  no 
mirage. 

The  Swedes  knew  what  was  hfippenlng 
even  if  President  Tniman  did  not.  The 
same  day  that  the  missiles  were  reported 
over  Sweden,  the  United  States  Navy 
announced  it  would  soon  have  a  pilotless 
aircraft  capable  of  carrying  atomic 
bombs.  The  Navy  also  forecast  that  "a 
little  further  in  the  future  are 'satellite 
vehicles,  circling  the  earth  humdreds  of 
miles  up,  like  moons."  I 

Interplanetary  travel,  In  case  somione  feels 
the  urge  to  visit  far  places,  is  ozxlf  a  short 
step  from  the  satellite  vehicle —        [ 

Said  the  Navy  spokesman.  Hence,  by 
the  middle  of  August  1946  we  know 
beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  United  States  fortes  knew 
full  well  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
realm  of  supersonic  missiles  with  atomic 
warheads.  Truman  knew  how  we  stood 
from  official  rep(»-ts  by  his  military  and 
civilian  advisors.  He  was  warned  and 
warned  again  of  the  vital  and  indispen- 
sible  need  for  research  and  development 
in  the  field  of  new  weapons.         i 

Yet,  we  find  to  our  dismay]  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  lltnes  for 
August  23.  1946  that  President^Truman 
ordered  drastic  retrenchment  i  in  the 
program  for  research  and  development 
of  future  weapons.  i 

This  meant,  according  to  tne  press, 
that  the  reduction  will  "hit  hartiest  the 
development  and  research  program  at 
Wright  Field,  including  those  long-range 
projects  and  guided  missile  activities 
considered  by  the  Army  Air  Force  as  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  coimtry."] 

In  the  same  article,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  General 
Carl  Spaatz.  said:  I 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  this  ^ut. 

He  reported  that  the  heaviest  cuts 
would  be  at  Wright  Field  "where  are 
being  planned  the  super-heavy  bombers 
of  the  future,  the  guided  missiles  and 
rockets  that  supposedly  are  to  carry 
atomic  warheads  at  supersonic  speed  if 
there  is  another  war,  and  also  the  air 
defenses  against  these  horrors." 

Next  day.  the  New  York  Timds.  In  an 
editorial,  expressed  distress  ov^r  Tru- 
man's arbitrary  slash  In  the  tnilitary 
budget  after  it  has  been  approted  and 
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the  money  appropriated  by  the  Repub- 
lican 80th  Congress. 
Says  that  editorial  on  August  24, 1946: 

The  mo«t  distressing  part  of  the  Army 
Air  Force's  plan  for  reductions  as  announced 
by  General  Spaata  is  the  cutback  of  the  ex- 
perimental w<N-k  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  one  place  where 
economy  should  be  the  least  consideration. 
Yet  it  probably  also  Is  the  one  budget  that 
can  be  most  easily  trimmed,  since  its  work 
all  has  to  do  with  the  far  futiuv  and  other 
Air  Force  activities  concern  the  immediate 
present.  Ferhape  the  Force-wide  siu^ey  that 
General  Spaatz  has  ordered  wUl  Indicate 
enough  economies  possible  in  other  places 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  curtail  experi- 
mental work. 

What  happened  thereafter  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

All  research  on  supersonic  long-range 
missiles  came  to  a  complete  halt. 

According  to  Department  of  Defense 
official  figures,  no  further  appropriations 
were  made  for  long-range  missile  pro- 
grams until  fiscal  year  1953  when  Eisen- 
hower and  a  Republican  Congress  ap- 
proved the  sum  of  3  million.  By  1956. 
the  appropriation  grew  to  $515  million 
and  for  1958  wiU  be  in  excess  of  $2 
biUion. 

President  Elsenhower  was  canring 
out  what  Chief  of  Staff  General  Eisen- 
hower told  Congress  on  June  5.  1946 — 
Truman's  year  of  folly.  Said  the  man 
who  led  the  Allied  Forces  in  Euroi>e: 

In  the  fields  of  guided  missiles,  electronic 
devices  and  high-speed  performance  aircraft, 
the  possibilities  are  unlimited.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  outdistanced. 

Eisenhower  also  predicted  the  follow- 
ing February  that  the  field  of  guided  mis- 
siles was  almost  unexplored. 

"Neglect  to  do  so."  Eisenhower  told 
Congress,  "could  bring  our  country  to 
rum  and  defeat  in  an  appaUingly  few 
hours." 

Our  Nation  had  to  suffer  the  irreplace- 
able loss  of  5  years  of  development  time 
before  Eisenhower  could  begin  to  remedy 
Truman's  folly. 

And  now.  one  final  item.  Back  in  1946. 
a  project  known  as  Operation  Paper- 
clip was  created  on  orders  from  General 
Eisenhower.  This  authorized  a  task  force 
to  capture  and  bring  to  America  German 
scientists  who  had  developed  the  V-1 
and  V-2  rockets. 

Some  86  of  these  Inventors  were  taken 
to  Wright  Field  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
the  Army,  under  Chief  of  Staff  Eisen- 
hower, hired  them  for  1  year  as  civilian 
employees.  The  Germans  were  paid  a 
paltry  $2.20  to  $11  a  day  plus  $6  a  day 
subsistence,  according  to  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
December  4,  1946.  They  were  kept 
under  a  security  guard  and  housed  in 
wood  barracks. 

One  of  these  men  was  Wemher  von 
Braun,  the  man  who  put  our  own  first 
sateUite  in  orbit  with  the  Army's  Jupi- 
ter-C. 

In  the  course  of  reporting  on  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Germans  at  Wright  Field, 
the  Times  also  quoted  Von  Braun  as 
revealing  that  the  Nazis  were  reads^ing 
a  100-ton  rocket  with  a  6-ton  warhead 
to  fire  on  the  United  States  at  the  time 
Germany  surrendered. 


That  rocket,  intended  for  America,  was 
never  built,  but  we  had  the  men  in  1946 
who  knew  how  to  build  it  and  wanted 
to  build  it. 

The  men  eould  not  build  it  and  did 
not  build  it  simply  because  Truman  in 
his  folly  stopped  all  long-range  missile 
projects.  The  scientists  were  put  to  work 
on  other  projects  and  told  to  forget  their 
dreams. 

Eisenhower  brought  Von  Braun  over 
hera  and  Eisenhower  gave  him  and  his 
associates  their  chance  to  see  what  they 
could  do. 

Let  me  add  also  that  it  was  a  Republi- 
can Congress  which  set  up  the  funds  for 
the  scientists  and  Tnunan  who  im- 
pounded the  money  for  other  piurposes. 
It  was  a  second  Republican  Congress  in 
1952  which  restored  f vmds  for  long-range 
missiles  and  renewed  the  project  after 
5  years  of  lost  development  time. 

At  no  time  did  the  Truman  Democrats 
take  the  missile  search  seriously.  Only 
the  Republican  leadership  faced  the 
facts. 

MR.  TRUMAN'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  the  recent  speech  made 
by  former  President  Harry  Truman  on 
Washington's  Birthday. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  Mr.  Tnmian 
should  make  his  remarks  on  a  day  mark- 
ing the  anniversary  of  a  man  who  is 
said  to  have  never  told  a  lie.  It  is  also 
somehow  fitting  that  Mr.  Truman  hurled 
his  pot  of  poisoned  words  only  2  days 
after  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
was  read  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  words  of  a  man 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  his 
country's  betterment  to  one  who  is  hop- 
ing for  a  collapse  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy so  he  can  pick  at  the  bones  like  a 
ravenous  buzzard. 

It  is  also  somehow  fitting  that  George 
Washington's  Birthday  should  be  cele- 
brated with  oratory  by  a  man  who  ad- 
mitted that  the  job  of  President  was  too 
big  for  him,  and  who  pleaded  with  the 
American  people  to  help  him  perform 
his  duties.  It  somehow  follows  a  pat- 
tern that  this  man,  in  turn,  should  hurl 
charges  of  weakness  and  indecision  at 
others. 

In  this  man's  way  of  thinking,  it  is 
also  qiiite  proper  to  charge  that  a  miU- 
tary  man  doesn't  make  a  good  President 
on  the  birthday  anniversary  of  our 
greatest  general  in  history.  Gen.  George 
Washington. 

Now  Mr.  Truman  Is  screaming  "de- 
pression and  recession"  and  warning  us 
of  the  grave  calamities  which  are  about 
to  befall  our  Nation.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Truman  does  not  like  to  look  at  the  f  aets, 
but  the  fact  is  that  a  larger  percentage 


of  our  workforce  was  out  of  jobs  durlnr 
the  Truman  administration  than  «fver 
were  out  of  work  duilng  the  Eisenhowor 
administration. 

At  present,  about  5.8  percent  of  our 
workforce  is  out  of  jobs.  All  Americana 
are  deeply  concerned,  and  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  us  here  in  Congress  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  get  these  people  back 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  But  during 
the  Truman  administration,  7.6  percent 
of  our  labor  force  was  imemployed.  Mr. 
Truman  said  this  percentage— much 
larger  than  the  unemploymoit  we  face 
today — ^was  normal  and  even  desirable. 
Following  out  Mr.  Trmnan's  line  of  rea- 
soning, we  need  another  half  million  or 
million  workers  without  Jobs  before  we 
reach  a  normal  situation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over 
whether  President  Washington's  bout 
with  the  cherry  tree  was  fact  or  fable. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tnmian's 
futile  efforts  to  chop  at  the  sinews  of 
our  Nation's  economy  will  prove  fruit- 
less. The  United  States  is  just  too  big 
for  Harry  Tnmoan. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FTPTY- 
EIGHT  ACADEMY  AWARDS 

Mr.  HOLT.  1^.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks.   

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion- 
picture  industry  has  marshaled  the 
greatest  array  of  screen  stars,  talent, 
and  personalities  in  its  history  for  the 
30th  annual  academy  awards  in  Holly- 
wood on  Wednesday  night,  March  26. 

The  small  gold  statuette,  called  Oscar, 
and  recognized  over  the  world  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  best  in  motion-picture  produc- 
tion, will  be  presented  to  nominees  who 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  in  perform- 
ance and  production. 

Since  three  of  the  major  studios  are 
in  my  Congressional  District  and  others 
are  nearby  I  know  how  much  the  film 
industry  has  contributed  to  my  State  of 
California  and  to  the  pleasure  and  re- 
laxation of  the  people  of  the  world.  The 
Oscar  awards  show  will  be  televised  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  System  on  the 
night  of  March  26,  and  all  Hollywood  in- 
vites the  people  at  home  to  time  in  for 
a  deUghtful  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  grown  to  its  great  numbers  in 
population  because  of  many  attractions 
and  natural  advantages.  In  the  last  half 
century  the  growth  has  been  phenomenal 
and  I  think  the  motion-picture  industry 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  let  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world 
know  of  these  attractions  and  advan- 
tages. Through  its  pictures  made  in 
California,  the  industry  has  made  my 
State  a  magnet  to  miUions  of  people. 

It  happens  that  within  my  constitu- 
ency there  are  three  important  Holly- 
wood motion-picture  studios,  more  than 
there  are  in  any  other  single  Congres- 
sional District.  I  was  reared  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  huge  stages  in  the  Hollywood 
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area.  Ov«r  the  yean,  I  have  seen  the 
film  industry  experience  serious  difficul- 
ties and  enjoy  vast  successes. 

Prom  Its  infancy  to  its  present  world- 
wide proportions,  the  industry  always  has 
been  able  to  overcome  its  trials  and  trib- 
Illations  and  to  raise  itself  to  new  heights 
in  the  art  of  entertainment.  At  present 
it  is  undergoing  a  new  series  of  stresses 
and  strains:  it  is  confronted  by  change 
and  challenge. 

These  conditions  do  not  dismay  the 
Industry  because  it  is  manned  by  opti- 
mistic and  confident  men  and  women; 
creative  individuals  sparked  with  genius. 
Illustrative  of  the  optimistic,  confi- 
dent, and  constructive  attitude  of  these 
exceptional  people  are  their  plans  for 
the  30th  annual  academy  awards  pres- 
entation in  Hollsrwood  on  Wednesday 
night.  March  26.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  so-called  Oscar  awards  were  origi- 
nated, the  motion-picture  people  them- 
selves are  going  to  stage  the  show  and 
with  money  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
They  are  putting  up  these  fiinds  so  that 
it  may  be  viewed  by  some  75  million  peo- 
ple over  the  radio  and  television  facil- 
ities of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
They  hav^  marshaled  an  array  of  mo- 
tion-picture stars,  talents,  and  person- 
alities the  like  of  which  never  before 
gathered  for  the  occasion.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  motion-picture  press  agent, 
it  will  be  truly  colossal. 

The  small  gold  statuette,  called  Oscar, 
and  now  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  a  symbol  of  the  best  in  motion- 
pictiire  production,  will  be  presented  to 
these  nominees  who  have  reached  the 
pinnacle  in  performance  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  award  of  Oscars  is  Hollywood's 
way  of  encouraging  constant  improve- 
ment in  picturemaklng  and  performance 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  people  of  the  world  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  motion-picture  field, 
Americans  are  supreme.  American  films 
are  the  favorites  around  the  globe. 

Films  of  the  Oscar  presentation  are 
to  be  shown  throughout  the  FYee  World 
and  in  those  Communist  countries  which 
admit  them.  I  wish  people  of  every 
coimtry  could  witness  this  event,  which 
will  show,  in  real  American  style,  how 
this  country  recognizes  and  stimulates 
free  expression.  It  is  commonly  agreed 
that  American  films  are  the  most  effec- 
tive medium  for  telling  the  American 
freedom  story  abroad  without  resort- 
ing to  propaganda,  and  the  impact  on 
foreign  audiences  has  a  desirable  effect 
on  international  understanding. 

Hollywood's  films  produce  happiness 
and  relaxation  for  millions  of  people 
here  and  abroad  in  a  tense  world. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  set  aside  Wednesday  night,  March 
26,  to  time  in  the  Oscar  awards  show 
with  their  families.  I  believe  a  delight- 
ful and  an  entertaining  evening  awaltf 
alL 
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IS  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MICHI- 
GAN AUTOMOTIVE  INDUSTRY 
BEING  HELPED  BY  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  MERCEDES-BENa  SE- 
DANS FOR  UNITED  STATES 
OFFICERS?  I 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  l|  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  liouse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  exten^  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  nttitter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectpn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  Satiirday, 
February  22,  1958,  relating  to  thelpur- 
chase  by  the  Thai  Government  with 
fluids  provided  by  American  taxpiayers 
of  Mercedes-Benz  automobiles.  This  an- 
noimcement  comes  at  a  time  when  ithere 
is  substantial  unemployment  Ini  the 
United  States  automobile  industryj 

In  November  of  1957,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  ibter- 
natlonal  Operations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I 
visited  the  Far  East  on  an  inspection  trip 
to  investigate  how  our  foreign-aid  nmds 
are  being  used  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  so-called  aid  program^  are 
effectively  achieving  their  avowed  (pur- 
pose in  strengthening  the  Free  "^^orld. 
We  made  comprehensive  investigations 
in  the  operation  of  projects  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, Taiwan,  Vietnam.  Caml 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Greece] 
Spain. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  apparent  1j 
purpose  for  many  of  the  project^  _ 
spected,  and  was  appalled  by  thejcon- 
fusion  existing  among  our  representa- 
tives, and  also  among  the  goven^ent 
officials  and  nationals  of  these  counjtries. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  use  4f  all 
foreign-aid  funds  and  the  purposfe  for 
which  they  shall  be  expended  shoiad  be 
thoroughly  imderstood  and  sepai&tely 
funded,  and  the  use  of  the  funds  slould 
be  restricted  to  the  specific  purpose  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  The  Infctma- 
tlonal  cooperation  Administr  itlon 
should  be  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress, with  its  annual  budget  presenta- 
tion, an  explanation  of  how  the  vatious 
defense  support  programs  In  each  doiin- 
try  have  been  determined  and  as  ta  wliy 
a  particular  sum  is  requested.  Our  mu- 
tual security  legislation  should  Refine 
with  certainty  the  Congressional  iiitent 
and  authority  with  regard  to  objeSives, 
standards,  and  criteria  applicable  to 
each  category  of  aid.  The  need  forlsuch 
clarification  is  firmly  demonstratai  by 
the  broad  misuse  of  public  fund^^ap- 
propriated  for  defense  but  reallocatfed  to 
economic  aid.  The  following  article, 
appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Sat- 
urday. February  22,  1958,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  misuse  of  funds  under  pr( 
mutual  security  legislation: 
Thai  Bxrrs  Class  Cabs  ro«  Usi  or  Ui 
BtATwa  Omcxaa 

Baxokok.  Thazlamd,  February  32. l^ 

can  ofl&oers  wlU  soon  ride  around  ThalU^iu  a 
capital  In  brandnew  Mercedes-Benz  se^ians. 


wbich  wUl  make  them  about  ••  Inocmsple- 
uous  on  Bangkok's  palm-Uned  streets  as  a 
delegation  of  Bsklmos.  > 

The  Thai  Oovemment — whicl^  receives 
large  shipments  of  United  States  mUitary 
aid — paid  for  the  cars  under  ter^  of  the 
military  assistance  program.  ! 

American  servicemen  are  not  allowed  to 
ship  their  own  autoe  from  homej  and  they 
wlU  use  the  cars  for  anything  fnom  a  trip 
to  Thai  Army  headquarters  to  an  afternoon 
outing  with  the  family  at  the  Rofgral  Sports 
Club.  I 

ASKXD  FOB  CRZAnai  CABSJ 

Officers  of  the  Joint  United  Stat^  MiUtary 
Advisory  Group  (JUSMAO)  display  corre- 
spondence to  show  they  asked  for  smaller  and 
cheaper  European  cars,  instead  ot  the  Ger- 
man Mercedes  D190,  the  smallest  tnodel  the 
company  makes.  JUSMAO  tried  1  o  stay  In- 
conspicuous. 

Col.  Robert  H.  Adams,  JUSMA(  \  chief  of 
staff,  said  the  contract  was  handled  exclu- 
sively by  the  Thai  Defense  Minlstiy. 

But  the  general  reaction  by  pedsstrlans  Is 
at  first  one  of  siuprlse.  shortly  followed  by 
the  remark :  Oh  weU.  the  America  us  can  af- 
ford anything. 

Actually,  the  D190  costs  $2300  d  tUvered  In 
Bangkok,  or  well  below  the  coat  here  of 
medium-priced  American  cars,  put  Mer- 
cedes-Benz is  regarded  as  a  claiss  car  in 
Bangkok  because  foreigners  without  diplo- 
matic privileges  or  Thais  have  t()  pay  im- 
port duties  and  other  fees  which  boost  the 
price  to  about  $4,000. 

WnX   SEPLACZ   OLD  CABS 

The  40  Mercedes  sedans  arrive^  recently 
as  part  of  an  8a-car  shipment.  tThey  will 
replace  some  rundown  1951  autos'  and  aug- 
ment a  fleet  of  about  100  smail  English 
sedans  used  by  the  251-man  group. 

The  Thais  say  the  Mercedes  will  t>e  cheaper 
to  maintain  and  will  bring  bette^  trade-in 
prices.  I 

Because  of  the  large  order,  there  liave  been 
rumors  that  some  agent  earned  a  tidy  com- 
mission. The  Mercedes-Benz  representative 
denied  this.  That  businessmen  doubt  the 
denial,  however,  and  one  engineer  said: 
"There's  no  other  way  to  do  business  in 
Thailand." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  thoulsanda  of 
unemployed  in  the  automotivel  industry 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  burchase 
of  foreign-made  cars  with  AnMtfcan  tax- 
payers' dollars  is  not  helping  American 
industry  nor  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  article. 
I  will  also  Insert  a  copy  of  a  neifs  release 
I  issued  in  connection  with  thej  foreign- 
aid  program.  The  views  I  iave  ex- 
pressed are  based  on  firsthand  khowledge 
acquired  during  the  on-the-spot  inspec- 
tion trip  made  by  the  Subcomi^ttee  on 
International  Operations.  I 

The  news  release  follows: 

The  Honorable  Victob  A.  Knoxj  Republi- 
can, of  Michigan,  of  the  House  ConWttee  on 
Government  Operations,  today  Issu^  a  sharp 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  f4>relgn-ald 
programs  financed  by  American  taxpayers 
are  being  administered  overseas. 

The  Michigan  legislator's  views  are  based 
on  firsthand  Impressions  gained  wtoile  on  a 
hard-hitting,  on-the-spot  inspection  trip 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Internaltional  Op- 
erations. Congressman  Knox  expressed  the 
view  that  existing  inept  program  administra- 
tion constitutes  a  squandering  of  tax  reve- 
nues that  could  more  realistically  be  used 
for  meritorious  purposes  in  the  Uniljed  States. 
He  also  expressed  the  view  that  Equally  as 
serious  was  the  fact  that  we  are  sqaanderln^ 
the  opportunity  to  establish  an  endlirixig  eco- 
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umbIc  partncnhlp  with  oar  Pree  World  allies 
througta  our  American  free-enterprise  systeai. 
The  ir''**'g*"  Oongreesman  advocated  tbe 
astabllshment  of  tax  incentives  and  otber 
indueemcnu  to  enoourage  American  buatneas 
to  undertake  commercial  entcrprlaes  in  over- 
MAg  areas.  Mr.  Kkox  stated  that  such  a 
poUey  would  bring  to  bear  tbe  elBclency  of 
competlUve  free  enterprise  to  the  problem 
of  improving  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Free  World  alUes  at  a  considerable  tax  sav- 
ings to  the  American  people.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  such  a  step  would  provide  en- 
during economic  tlce  with  other  friendly 
countries  that  would  prove  more  lasting  than 
the  temporary  amity  that  exists  under  the 
present  arrangement  that  Is  likely  to  turn 
to  economic  unrest  in  the  beneficiary  eoun- 
trtes  when  the  present  foreign-aid  program 
is  terminated. 

Congressman  KaroK*s  complete  statement 
foUows: 

"During  tbe  period  from  July  1$45  through 
June  1957  the  American  taxpayers  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  for  upward  of  $60  bU- 
lion  for  foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  economic 
and  military  grants.  To  invesUgate  how 
these  funds  are  being  used  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  aid  programs 
are  effectively  achieving  their  avowed  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  Free  World,  the 
Subconunlttee  on  International  Operations 
of  the  Houae  Committee  oo  Oovenuncnt 
Operations  last  faU  conducted  a  selective,  but 
comprehensive  on-the-spot  inqxilry  into  the 
overseas  administration  of  these  programs. 
I  was  shocked  at  tbe  api>arent  lack  of  pur- 
pose for  many  of  the  projects  visited.  I  was 
appalled  by  the  confusion  existing  among 
not  only  our  representatives  in  the  countries 
visited,  but  also  among  the  government  of- 
ficials and  nationals  of  those  countries  as  to 
Just  what  the  scheduled  projects  were  in- 
tended to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  bettering 
tbe  economies  or  enhancing  the  military 
capacities  of  the  beneficiary  countries.  I 
was  disheartened  over  the  opportunity  we  are 
losing  to  accomplish  enduring  good  in  those 
countries  U  we  would  undertake  a  more 
realistic  and  busineaalike  approach  to  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  asslstanre  for  under- 
developed countries. 

'Tart  of  the  shortcomings  ot  our  Nation's 
aid  programs  must  be  attributed  to  the  Con- 
gress tor  not  providing  in  sulBcient  detaU 
in  the  fniiN«"g  legislation  the  specific  prac- 
tices and  procedures  that  are  to  be  foUowcd 
under  the  program.  The  United  States 
Congress  carefully  defines  the  purpose  of. 
and  authority  for  expenditures  for  domestic 
projects.  The  Congress  should  undertake  to 
exercise  a  somewhat  slmUar  degree  of  con- 
trol over  foreign  aid  expendltiu^s.  To  do 
leas  Is  to  give  the  bureaucrat  virtually  a 
blank  check  drawn  on  the  United  8tat«> 
Treasury. 

"I  have  reached  this  conviction  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  subcommittee  trip  and  the  ahock- 
ing  evidences  of  inept  administration  of  the 
majority  of  the  aid  programs  that  were 
visited  by  the  subcommittee  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Thailand. 
Pakistan,  Iran.  Greece,  and  Spain. 

"If  Congress  acts  to  impose  more  stringent 
control  I  am  confident  that  such  a  step  wiU 
result  In  substantial  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpeyers  and  wUl  enhance  the  attain- 
ment of  the  basic  purposes  of  our  aid  ob- 
jectives. 

"On  February  19  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Operations  Issued  the  first  In  a 
series  of  reports  based  on  the  subcommittee 
inspection  trip  made  In  November  1957. 
This  Initial  report  relates  only  to  the  one 
aspect  of  the  aki  program  concerned  with 
defenss  support.  In  part  that  report  deals 
with  unsueoessful  endsavors  of  the  Cbn- 
grees  to  restrict  the  rn^nnmr  tn  which  foreign 
aid  funds  arc  used. 


report  refers  to  tlks  fact  that  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  some  of  the  wrongdoing  tn 
mutual  security  leglslatton  was  made  in  the 
1st  session  of  ths  8Sth  Congress  by  writing 
Into  the  law  the  requirement  that  defenae 
support  from  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  only 
be  that  economic  aid  that  U  necessary  for 
specifically  achieving  a  military  objective. 
Any  ^e^nrrnnir  aid  ovcr  and  above  that  level, 
such  as  aid  granted  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development,  would  be  handled  else- 
where, and  specifically,  the  development  loan 
fund  was  propossd  for  that  service. 

"Tbe  snbeommlttee  uncovered  numerous 
Instances  in  which  foreign  aid  penonnel 
have  disregarded  the  word  'spedflcaUy*  with- 
out proper  recognition  to  the  mtent  of 
Congress.  As  a  result,  the  programs  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
viously by  using  the  label  "defense  supporf 
on  programs  that  have  no  relationship  or 
connection  with  defense  programs. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  the  foreign  aid  per- 
sonnel are  of  the  opinion  that  by  using  tbe 
label  of  defense  support  on  economic  aid 
projects  they  have  less  dilDcxilty  in  sectulng 
funds  from  Congress.  Such  misrepreeenta- 
tion  cannot  be  condoned  and  the  responsible 
administrators  must  be  brought  to  account. 
This  Justifies  tbe  recaU  of  key  foreign  aid 
personnel  who  have  charge  of  administering 
the  programs,  and  personnel  who  have  the 
needed  conception  and  respect  for  the  laws 
covering  mutual  security  funds  should  be 
assigned  to  the  positions. 

"Th*  Congress  should  amend  the  mtitual- 
securlty  leglsUtlon.  strongly  defining  the 
objectives  of  Congreaalcmal  intent  with  regard 
to  objectives,  standards,  and  criteria  appli- 
cable to  each  category  of  aid.  This  should 
be  done  so  clearly  that  misinterpretations  are 
impoasible.  The  need  for  such  an  amend- 
ment is  firmly  demonstrated  by  the  broad 
misuse  of  pubUc  funds  appropriated  for 
defen£e.  but  reallocated  to  unauthorized  eco- 
nomic aid. 

"The  use  of  an  foreigB-ald  fonds  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  ahsOl  be  expended 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  seps- 
rately  funded  and  used  specifically  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  Congress. 

"The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration should  be  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress with  its  fP""*'  budget  presentation 
an  explanation  of  bow  the  various  defense- 
support  programs  In  each  country  have  been 
determined  and  as  to  why  a  partictilar  sum 
Is  requested. 

"It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  people  of  the  countries  we  visited 
have  no  conception  of  the  vast  amount  of 
American  dollars  that  are  being  spent  on 
projects,  and  In  numy  instances  they  wm 
not  derive  any  direct  benefits  from  them 
because  of  the  primitive  character  of  their 
economy.  Some  of  the  projecU  we  visited 
are  possibly  some  20  or  30  years  in  advance 
of  xiM  overall  standards  of  Uving  now  existing 
In  the  countries  involved. 

"I  have  reached  the  conviction  that  we 
ooxild  bett«-  accomplish  our  foreign-,  mili- 
tary-, and  economic-aid  objectives  by  limit- 
ing Ooveriunent  aid  exclusively  to  military 
expenditures  and  by  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  business  community  the  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  of  aiding  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  foreign  allies. 
This  latter  approach  could  be  successfuUy 
acoompllsbed  by  providing  realistic  tax  in- 
centives for  foreign  investment  and  other 
Inducements  for  American  Industry  to  ply 
their  numagerlal  know-how  and  efficiency  to 
the  advancement  of  aU  concerned.  It  is  my 
view  that  such  an  arrangement  would  estab- 
lish a  lasting  economic  partn««hip  among 
the  United  States  and  Its  Free  World  aUles 
that  would  be  Impregnable  to  InrfWMls  by 
Oommunlst  imperialism. 

"From  time  to  time  Members  of  Congress 
Sfs  highly  critlclaed  for  Inspection  trips  made 
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be  it  In  tbe  United  States  or  in  fi.ee%B  coon- 
trftsa  MareoTer.  as  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
emntent  Operations  Committee  it  is  my  duty 
as  a  membo  of  that  committee,  whose  Juris- 
diction to  defined  In  tbe  Boles  of  tbe 
of  Bepreaentattves.  *to  study  tbe 
of  Oovemmcsit  aettvittas  at  aU  IfivBls  vttb 
to    detfrmtwtng    Itt 


HORRID  ENORMITIES 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addresa  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  xetise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  fxtaa 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Thursday  we  had  the  annual  pleasure 
and  instniction  of  listening  to  the  read- 
ily of  George  Washington's  Farewell 
Addresa    I  quote  from  that  address: 

I  hare  already  Intimated  to  you  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  State.  .  .  .  The  alternate 
domination  of  one  faction  over  another, 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural 
to  party  dissension,  whl^  In  different  a^es 
acd  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most  hor- 
rid enormities,  to  Itaelf  a  tristful  despotism. 
The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result, 
gradually  Incline  tbe  minds  of  men  to  ssck 
sectirtty  and  repose  in  tbe  afaaoltrte  power  of 
an  individual  and  sooner  or  later  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  more 
fortunate  than  hto  competttara.  tarns  tbto 
dtsposltton  to  the  purpoees  of  hto  own  eleva- 
tloD  on  tbe  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
were  treated  to  seeing  and  hearing  one  of 
these  horrid  enormities  on  Saturday 
night 

It  is  indeed  traeic  to  see  the  dignity  of 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  brought 
to  so  low  a  level,  as  it  was  in  the  partisan 
and  political  speech  deUy«:«d  last  Satur- 
day by  a  former  holder  of  that  high 
office.  Never  has  the  admonition  ot 
President  Washington  been  more 
braienly  flouted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tbe  eonsolation 
of  knowing  that  the  words  of  George 
Washington  will  sndure  as  long  as  hu- 
man history  endures.  We  also  know  that 
the  words  of  President  Truman  wiU 
shortly  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten political  trash,  where  they  prop- 
erly belong. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sym- 
pathy of  America,  indeed,  the  sympathy 
of   freedom-loving   people   everywhere^ 
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will  be  extended  tomorrow  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  their  subjection  by  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  plight  of  the  intelligent.  God- 
fearing men  and  women  of  the  once 
proud  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  is  the 
same  as  that  of  their  neighbors  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  They  are  the  victims 
of  Commxinlst  oppression  as  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Himgary,  Poland,  East  Qermany, 
Lithuania,  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  other 
small  states.  Here  is  the  tragedy  of  mil- 
lions of  people  crushed  under  the  heel  of 
Communist  domination,  bound  in  the 
chains  of  slavery  by  the  whiplash  of  the 
police  state,  by  the  constant  threat  of  the 
gxm.  the  tank,  and  banishment  from 
their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

All  of  us  know  what  the  answer  would 
be  if  these  people  had  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  self-government.  If 
a  free  election  could  be  held,  we  know 
they  would  promptly  cast  off  their  chains 
and  once  again  become  free  men  and 
women. 

In  their  discouragement,  I  would  like 
to  reassure  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
on  this  significant  anniversary  that  they 
and  their  fellow  sufferers  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  neither  been  forgotten  nor 
have  they  been  abandoned  by  America 
or  the  Free  World. 

These  unfortvmate  people  have  the 
sympathetic  imderstanding  and  the 
moral  support  of  all  who  treasure  free- 
dom. 

They  must  keep  burning  brightly  in 
their  hearts  the  crusading  spirit  of  lib- 
eration. They  must  not,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  not,  passively  accept  their  sad 
fate. 

A  ruthless  dictatorship  that  depends 
upon  fear  and  upon  force  to  govern  can- 
not endure  as  long  as  the  passion  for 
freedom  lives. 

The  dreams  of  these  tragic  men  and 
women  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will 
eventually  prevail.  The  day  will  come 
when  they  can  hold  up  their  heads  again 
In  the  pure  light  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

MR.  TRUMAN  AN  EXPERT  IN  BAM- 
BCKDZLINQ  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Mcintosh.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcintosh.  Mr.  speaker.  Mr. 
Truman  spoke  as  an  expert  when  he 
talked  about  bamboozling  the  people. 
His  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  that  art. 

Just  a  few  calm  examples  of  facts  are 
needed  to  expose  the  nature  of  his  entire 
tirade. 

Mr.  Truman  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  Republicans  want  to  turn  public  as- 
sistance over  to  the  States  or  repeal  It. 

In  1952,  $1,180,000,000  was  spent  by  the 
Tnmian  administration  on  public  assist- 
ance. This  year  President  Eisenhower 
has  asked  Congress  for  $1,809,000,000  for 
this  pvirpose. 

In  1952. 73  percent  of  the  working  force 
was  covered  by  social  security.    Today. 


as  the  result  of  Eisenhower  programs, 
coverage  is  almost  universal.  [ 

In  1952,  the  average  benefit  dra^  by 
the  unemployed  was  20  percent  Ipwer 
than  it  is  today. 

With  our  growing  gross  national 
product  and  national  income.  I  do  noE  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Truman's  scare  story4-in- 
tended.  of  course,  to  cover  up  the  empty 
record  of  his  own  administratioii — is 
going  to  have  much  effect  among!  the 
people  after  5  years  of  unprecedeoited 
peacetime  prosperity  by  any  standard. 


THE  BACKWARD  LOOK 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Il  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  I|ouse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraiieous 
matter.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  |rom 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  former  President  Hoover  ?ave 
his  27-year-old  Prosperity  Is  Just  An  »imd 
the  Comer  speech.  Americans  wil  re- 
call with  grim  himior  that  this  i  ame 
speech  was  given  in  time  of  substa  itial 
imemployment.  They  will  also  rpcall 
that  Mr.  Hoover  proceeded  to  wait^  sit- 
ting on  his  hands  for  prosperity  to  (turn 
that  comer.  A  not  dissimilar  situation 
faces  America  today.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  editorial  appearing 
in  today's  issue  of  the  WashingtoniPost 
and  Times  Herald  entitled  "The  back- 
ward Look."    It  says: 

If  slogans  and  good  intentions  were  ei^ugh 
to  bring  the  Nation  through  a  time  of 
the  record  of  of  Herbert  Hoover  as 
of  the  United  States  during  the  depth 
great  depression  no  doubt  would  be 
what  different. 
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I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the  Re  jub- 
llcan  side  of  the  House  recall  that  re  :ord. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  this 
talk  about  prosperity  being  just  ariund 
the  comer  from  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Eisen- 
hower, and  that  alltime  expert  on(  the 
subject,  Mr.  Hoover,  I  should  like  to  read 
the  last  sentence  of  this  editorial  vi  riich 
says: 

Mr.  Hoover  has  demonstrated  th«  old 
maxim,  in  respect  of  his  brand  of  Rep  abU- 
canlsm,  that  an  elephant  never  forgets  -but 
apparently  he  doesn't  learn  much  either 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  cal  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 'that 
the  Republicans  are  now  saying  that 
there  are  about  4V^  million  luiemplbyed 
and  that  this  is  not  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. But  I  wonder  if  any  of  them  pave 
talked  to  those  people  who  are  iftem- 
ployed,  or  who  are  working  part  timt? 

The  editorial  from  which  I  have  qifoted 
is  in  full  as  follows: 

THE  Backwaso  Look 
If  slogans  and  good  intentions  were  en  3ugh 
to  bring  the  Nation  through  a  time  of  trial, 
the  record  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  Preside  it  of 
the  United  States  during  the  depth  ^the 
great  depression  no  doubt  would  be  some- 
what different.  Mr.  Hoover  tried  an  Hitcr- 
estlng  trick  on  Saturday  by  delivering  at 
VaUey  Porge  virtually  the  same  speeci  he 
had  made  there  27  years  ago.  It  was  a  sdeech 
replete  with  exhortations  to  the  indlv  dual 


to  be  of  strong  character,  to  rely  oil  hta  own 
initiative  and  b«  suspicious  of  Oovemment; 
and  it  was  typical  of  the  passlvehess  with 
which  Mr.  Hoover  attempted  to  Rneet  the 
problems  of  the  depression.  > 

Today  the  crisis  is  peculiarly  o^e  of  na- 
tional policy,  both  in  the  devising  ;af  means 
to  combat  the  recession  and  aasu^  expan- 
sion of  the  economy,  and  in  the  much  broad- 
er challenge  of  competition  with  tpe  Soviet 
Union.  There  are  indeed  the  false  panaceas 
of  which  Mr.  Hoover  speaks,  but  they  are 
the  notions  that  we  can  somehow  f  et  by  on 
the  cheap,  without  enormous  national  effort. 
Private  initiative  is  as  important  aa  ever,  but 
clearly  it  is  no  substitute  for  governmental 
decisions  and  impetus.  Particularly  In  such 
fields  as  defense,  economic  planning,  and  the 
improvement  of  educational  opportunities, 
the  leadership  must  come  front  WMhington 
despite  Mr.  Hoover's  mistrust.  M^.  Hoover 
has  demonstrated  the  old  maxii^,  in  re- 
spect of  his  brand  of  RepubUcaninn,  that 
an  elephant  never  forgets — but  apparently 
he  doesn't  learn  much  either. 


LOSS  OF  BUSINESS  BECAUSE  bP  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revis^  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj  jction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  DUnois.  Mr.  Ispeaker. 
it  Is  in  a  state  of  confusion  that  I  come 
into  this  well.  I  have  just  beeni  reading 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  this  iaoming, 
and  on  page  1 1  find  a  statement  quoting 
one  of  the  outstanding  Republican 
statesmen  of  the  Nation,  a  beloved  col- 
league from  Illinois,  as  saying  that  "If 
the  Democrats  were  in  the  White  House 
now  they  would  be  boasting  about  pros- 
perity." Then  follows  a  sxiggesiion  that 
the  present  recession,  which  ail  Amer- 
icans, regardless  of  party,  devoutly  hope 
soon  will  clear  up.  Is  the  prdduct  of 
Democratic  imaginations.  T 

Then  I  turn  to  iMige  6  of  part|2  of  the 
same  Chicago  Tribune  of  this  moming, 
and  here  I  find  a  news  article  under  a 
headline  reading:  "Riders  Losihg  Jobs. 
So  CTA  Is  Losing  Money."  The  sub- 
headline  reads:  "Passengers  Are  Fewer 
by  12  Percent."  The  substanci  of  this 
article  is  that  Chicago  Transit  Author- 
ity, which  operates  the  local  transpor- 
tation ssrstem  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
in  the  month  of  January  filled  by 
$340,459  to  meet  Its  January  Trequire- 
ment  for  the  depreciation  account, 
which  is  money  that  must  be  iet  aside 
for  the  future  replacement  o^  equip- 
ment. The  Chicago  Tribune  s|iys  that 
CTA  places  the  blame  for  thl$  loss  on 
layoffs  in  industrial  plants,  pointing 
out  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
great  loss  in  passengers  during  January 
was  caused  not  only  by  people  liot  hav- 
ing jobs  to  go  to.  but  by  fewer  Ihoppers 
having  money  to  spend. 

I  quote  from  the  news  article  by 
Thomas  Buck  on  page  6  of  part  2  of  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune: 

The  OTA'S  monthly  financial  Statement 
disclosed  that  riding  in  January  dropped 
12.02  percent  to  45,932,834  passengers  from 
52.210,217  in  January  of  last  year.  About  9 
percent  of  the  loss  was  attributed  to  the 
higher  fares  that  became  effective  last  July. 
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•-niere  appMrs  to  be  no  r— son  other  than 
the  plant  layoAa  to  aoeotmt  for  the  additional 
passengar  Iom,"  said  a  CTA  q;>okesman.  "The 
layoffs  also  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  tiiopven  riding  the  transit  sys- 
tem." 

The  biggest  loas  of  riders  occurred  on  sur- 
face Udm,  where  Janxiary  riding  declined 
13.84  percent  to  36,663.184  from  41,938.167  a 
year  earlier.  BkUng  on  the  "L"  subway  sys- 
tem dropped  8.69  percent  to  9.379.650  from 
10.272.060. 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses  to- 
taled $9,573,096,  Which  was  1.43  percent  leas 
than  $0,713,800  In  January  of  last  year.  The 
reduction  in  these  easts  was  attributed  to 
operating  eoonoinles  and  a  relatively  low 
bill  for  snow  and  ice  removal  in  Jantiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  confusion  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  a 
Republican  newspaper.  Goodness,  what 
is  ahead  If  even  the  stanch  Republican 
Tribune  has  fallen  for  Democratic  prop- 
aganda. 

GREATER  LAWRENCE  NURSE  WINS 
TOP  NAVY  POST 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqoett  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  Is 
Capt.  Ruth  A.  Houghton.  United  States 
Navy. 

She  Is  a  veteran  of  22  years*  service: 
the  first  United  States  Navy  nurse  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain;  in  a 
career  that  won  top  honors  by  her  re- 
cent appointment  as  commander  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Nurse  Corp*. 

As  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Kelley.  now  reside  at  287  Main  Street. 
Andover,  Mass..  which  is  a  part  of 
Greater  Lawrence  although  located  \n 
the  district  represented  by  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Nottrse  Rocers,  I  Join  with 
my  colleague  who  is  also  a  distinguished 
representative  of  her  sex,  to  congratu- 
late Captain  Houghton. 

The  Lawrence  Evening  Tribune,  in  Its 
biographical  sketch  of  Captain  Hough- 
ton, states  that  she  was  bom  in  Methuen 
Where  she  attended  the  public  schools. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. St.  John's  Hospital.  Lowell;  re- 
ceived her  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  nursing  education  from  Boston  Col- 
lege; and  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
nursing  from  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prior  to 
her  transfer  to  Bethesda,  she  served  in 
a  number  of  naval  Installations  includ- 
ing United  States  Navy  hospitals  and 
dtspensarles  in  Coco  Solo.  C.  Z.;  Sydney. 
Australia;  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  and 
at  the  naval  medical  unit.  Tripler  Army 
Hospital.  Honolulu.  T.  H. 

As  Lawrence  has  contributed  more 
than  its  share  of  volunteers  to  the 
United  States  Navy,  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  advancement  that  has  come  to 
Captain  Houghton.  Her  ability  and  her 
devotion  to  duty  reflect  credit  on  herself, 
her  family,  and  the  schools  of  this  area. 
Her  experience  is  convincing  proof  of 
the  careers  that  are  open  to  young  women 
who  want  to  serve  their  country.  Hard 
work  «md  superior  performance  will  earn 


recognition  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion. 

In  her  new  and  responsible  position  we 
wish  every  happiness  and  success  for 
Capt.  Ruth  A.  Houghton. 


FEDERAL   RESERVE    SYSTEM   AND 
PRIVATE  COMMERCIAL  BANKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previoxis  order 
of  the  House,  ttie  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PATMAir]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  discuss  a  question  that  is  now  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  appeared  before  that 
committee  this  moming  and  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks  here  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  will  be  inserted. 

MAimracTusxnc  or  Momrr 

The  greatest  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  not  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  they  are  not  manufactiurers 
of  road  machinery  or  farm  equipment, 
they  are  not  manufacturers  of  food,  they 
are  manufacturers  of  money.  The 
biggest  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  today  are  manufacturers  and 
creators  of  money. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  making  so 
many  talks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  this  matter  although  I  believe  it 
is  of  great  public  interest.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  before  our  committee  to  discuss 
these  questions  properly  and  to  bring 
out  from  the  wltoesses  the  information 
we  desire  to  be  brought  out  in  the  public 
interest,  the  only  way  I  know  is  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  discuss 
them  on  the  floor  and  put  the  speeches 
in  the  CoKCRXssicifAL  Record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  stay  this  moming  but  I  had  other 
matters  I  was  pledged  to.  However,  the 
gentleman  said  "the  greatest  manufac- 
turers." What  does  he  mean,  in  tonnage 
or  valne  or  what? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  mean  in  importance 
for  trade,  mdustry.  and  government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  to  say,  they 
put  out  the  mcmey? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Money  is  of  great 
importance  because  money  is  credit,  in 
addition  to  being  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Without  money,  of  course,  trade  would  be 
impossible. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     We  could  not  buy 
automobiles,  we  could  not  buy  anything 
else  without  the  money? 
Mr.  PATMAN,   That  la  right 
Since  the  gentlemen  asked  me  to  yield, 
I  will  state  that  I  talked  today  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  very  much  interested. 
Mr.     HOFFMAN.     You     mean     the 
money?    I  will  say  I  am. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  1954,  the  genUe- 
mnn  did  his  Job  I  think  remarkably  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  committee 
had  the  question  of  auditing  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  before  it.  He  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  all  the  internal  audits 


that  we  wanted  to  see  would  be  deUvered 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
of  the  House  for  our  inspection.  The 
gentleman  did  his  part. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman why.  That  is  because  the  gentle- 
man wanted  it.  and  he  has  been  on  th^s 
subject  so  long  that  I  thought  certainly 
he  knew  all  about  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  doing  his  full  duty,  as  I  have 
noticed  over  the  years  he  always  tries  to 
do.  I  am  not  complaining  about  it  at  alL 
But  I  was  talking  on  a  subject  that  we 
had  discussed  in  1954.  The  audits  were 
never  examined.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  did 
not  realize  the  importance  of  this,  as  the 
rest  of  us  did;  so  we  were  never  able  to 
examine  those  reports  in  the  way  and 
manner  that  we  wanted  to  examine  them. 

So  we  did  not  have  any  examination 
of  even  the  internal  audits. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  nat- 
urally, the  question  of  banks  comes  up 
and  the  question  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  particular.  Personally,  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  our  commercial 
banking  system.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  systems  in  the  world.  The 
only  objection  I  have  to  it  is  that  the 
bankers  are  permitted  to  engage  in  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  are  not  always 
in  the  public  interest.  I  do  not  blame  the 
banks  or  the  bankers  in  every  instance 
for  this,  t)ecause  they  have  not  had 
proper  supervision  and  guidance  from 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  charged 
with  their  supervision.  For  that  reason 
they  have  not  had  matters  called  to  their 
attention,  which  should  have  been  called 
to  their  attention.  Naturally,  they  have 
fallen  into  practices  that  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  picked  up. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  ' 
is  all  right.  It  is  a  fine  System.  As  es- 
tablished in  1013,  it  was  a  sharp  depar- 
ture from  our  previous  monetary  system 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  fine  re- 
gional banking  system.  Each  bank  was 
autonomous  and  controlled  its  own  af- 
fairs. It  was  very  fine.  But.  without  the 
knowledge  of  many  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1935,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was-completely  changed. 
Overnight  it  became  a  central  bank  for 
the  United  States.  The  resi>ective  re- 
gional banks  lost  their  autonomy.  They 
did  not  have  any  more  power.  The  1935 
act  took  all  the  inurartant  powers  away 
from  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
placed  them  all  here  in  Washington  and 
In  New  York. 

There  is  no  important  power  remain- 
ing in  a  regional  Federal  Reserve  bank 
today. 

MOST   nCFOBTANT   OBOTJP    ZM    WOBUD  , 

There  is  no  important  power  remain- 
ing With  11  Of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
bank  is  different.  This  bank  is  the  agent 
for  the  Open  Market  Committee  wliich  is 
oompoeed  of  12  members.  These  are  the  7 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
5  members  who  are  selected  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  private  banks.  The 
Open  Market  Committee  is  the  most 
powerful  committee  on  earth.    It  has 
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more  power  over  our  economy  than  Con- 
gress has.  We  gave  them  that  power. 
We  should  look  over  that  power  now  and 
then.  We  should  audit  their  reports. 
We  should  audit  what  they  have  done. 
We  Should  investigate  what  they  have 
done.  But  there  has  never  been  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  t'ederal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  or  of  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. They  have  handled  himdreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  printed  money, 
and  yet  we  have  had  no  audit.  A  great 
deal  of  that  money,  in  fact,  most  of  it. 
has  been  retvuned  becavise  it  is  soiled  and 
unfit  for  circulation  and  has  been  de- 
stroyed. But  there  Is  no  proper  audit 
made  of  the  destruction  of  money. 
Imagine  that.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
we  have  permitted  this  to  go  on.  Not 
only  is  the  Congress  responsible,  but 
each  and  every  individual  Member  of  the 
Congress,  including  myself,  is  responsible 
for  this.  We  should  change  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  so  that  representatives  of 
private  banks  cannot  be  on  the  Open 
Market  Committee  or  other  committees 
that  determine  interest  rates  and  the 
supply  of  money.  The  railroad  owners 
have  just  as  much  right  to  be  on  the  ICC 
to  determine  freight  rates. 

OLD  OOLDSMrrHS  - 

The  private  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem   has    the    same   system   of    issuing 
money  and  creating  money  and  manu- 
facturing money  that  the  goldsmiths  of 
old  had.    The  old  goldsmith  found  out 
that  on  dollars  of  gold  he  could  give  out 
receipts    for    several.      These    receipts 
came  to  be  used  as  money,  so  the  gold- 
smith could  make  loans  of  several  dol- 
lars for  every  dollar  he  actually  had  de- 
posited with  him.    Of  course,  if  all  the 
holders  of  these  receipts  came  in  and  de- 
manded the  gold,  the  goldsmith  would 
not  have  it.    But  knowing  that  very  few 
of  the  people  would  ever  come  back  and 
demand  the  gold,  he  was  more  or  less 
safe.      This    became    the    commercial 
banking  system  which   we   adopted   in 
this  country.    I  do  not  object  to  it.   I  am 
all  for  the  fractional  reserve  system,  if  it 
is  used  in  the  public  interest.    It  is  man- 
ufacturing money.    It  is  in  the  bankers' 
Interest  and  the  banks'  Interest,  but  it 
should  always  be  used  in  the  public  in- 
terest.   There  are  things  about  this  sys- 
tem today  that  should  be  looked  into,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  Is  being  used 
in  the  public  interest.    Our  Government, 
the  Federal  Government,  makes  all  the 
money  and  delivers  all  the  money,  and 
someone   else   gets  the  benefit   of   this 
money.    Those  who  get  the  benefit  of  it 
should  be  accountable  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  becaiise  Congress 
Is  charged  with  that  duty.     We  should 
look  into  the  way  that  the  banks  have 
handled-  this  trust. 

AUDrr  COMPTSOLLR  OF  CtTRREMCT 

For  this  reason,  I  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  should  be  audited,  and  I 
believe,  too,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency should  also  be  audited. 

I  presented  these  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  this 
morning. 

VDIC 

It  is  even  being  contended  that  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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ment.  Honest  and  sincere  people  have 
come  forth  with  the  suggestion,  and  I 
know  they  are  honest  in  their  position, 
but  I  think  it  is  wholly  wrong ;  the  ^IC 
should  be  under  the  audit  controls  o:  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  j 

Mr.  MULTER.  Am  I  not  correct  on 
these  facts:  the  private  banks,  if  the|  are 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurfince 
Corporation,  are  subjected  to  examina- 
tion by  that  Corporation;  the  private 
banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  subjected  to  exam- 
ination by  the  Federal  Reserve  Boarfa;  if 
they  are  national  banks,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  examination  by  the  ComptrpUer 
of  the  Currency;  and,  if  they  are  State 
banks,  they  are  also  subjected  to  ej 
ination  by  the  State  supervising  aut 
ity.    That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  MULTER.  But  as  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  nobody  examines  t  lem 
except  themselves.  No  outside  agincy 
does  it.  Is  not  that  the  point  the  gei  itle- 
man  is  making? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right,  yes 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  one  ether 
point  the  gentleman  has  previously  n  lade 
which  ought  to  be  stressed  and  thlit  is 
this:  The  Federal  Reserve  System  spends 
about  $125  million  a  year  for  the  oijera- 
tion  of  this  System. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  They  do  that  entirely 
on  their  own;  they  report  to  nob|)dy; 
they  do  not  come  before  the  Approjjria- 
tions  Committee;  they  take  their  re- 
ceipts and  spend  them  as  they  se0  fit 
and  to  whatever  extent  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  there  Is  no  elim- 
ination of  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No  examination, 
the  gentleman  knows  we  have  had  a 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Currency  for  the  last  several  months. 
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it  was  understood  that  the  Chairma  i  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  'ur- 
nish  to  this  committee  at  the  request  of 
a  member  any  information  desired.  So 
I  requested  their  internal  audit  reiiorts 
for  the  last  6  years,  and  the  audits  i  i?ere 
brought  up,  in  part;  these  were  exam- 
ined. Now,  remember,  these  were  ai  dits 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  peoph ,  by 
auditors  selected  by  them.  In  practi- 
cally every  instance  their  own  auditors, 
their  own  raaployees,  gave  the  instruc- 
tions and  the  reports  were  made!  to 
themselves  only.  That  is  the  kind  of 
internal  audit  they  have.  j 

But  even  those  audits  contafcied 
startling  and  shocking  informaiion 
which  I  placed  In  the  records  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
when  I  appeared  there  and  gave  my 
testimony  February  7,  this  month,    t^ie 
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Imagine  Government  monetr  being 
spent  in  the  way  it  has  been  vpeni  for 
40  years  and  longer  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  For  Instance,  a  recent 
audit  made  by  their  own  employees  dis- 
closed that  they  had  a  8ymp<isium  of 
some  kind  and  paid  speakers  up  to  $2,000 
each  for  speeches  and  papers  prepared 
on  different  subjects.  They  paid  money 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  big  l^anquets 
and  entertainments,  stage  peonle,  and 
people  who  put  on  an  entertainment  for 
them.  They  have  used  money  Hor  every 
conceivable  purpose  a  himian  being  could 
use  money  for;  not  that  I  would  object 
to  a  person  spending  his  own  mpney  for 
those  purposes,  but  for  them  td  use  the 
Government's  money  is  quite  a^iflerent 
thing,  money  for  which  no  actounting 
is  made.  As  the  gentleman  frbm  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  said,  the/ do  not 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee; 
they  are  not  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce;  there  is  no  one  to 
supervise  what  they  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gepitleman 
know  whether  Eric  Johnston,  wlijo  is  pro- 
moting the  foreign  aid  lobby  at  the  la^hitc 
House,  was  paid  one  of  th< 
honorariums? 

Mr.   PATMAN.    His   name 
appear  on  the  list  that  I  saw. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  can  and  d(ies,  with 
the  greatest  facility,  warn  businessmen 
of  this  country  of  the  imminent  danger 
of  what  he  calls,  and  he  coined  the 
phrase,  "socialized  capitalism."  but  ap- 
parently he  is  perfectly  willing  to  use 
American  taxpayers  to  imderwtite  "so- 
cialized capitalism"  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  Eric  Johnston, 
and  I  consider  him  a  great  Amemcan  re- 
gardless of  how  he  stands  on  th«  foreign 
aid  or  any  other  public  question.  I  be- 
heve  he  is  honest,  able,  and  sincere. 
Speaking  of  foreign  aid.  we  have  no  way 
here  in  the  United  States  of  getting 
money  for  small  business  concerns  that 
need  capital,  venture  capital,  and  long- 
term  loans. 

SMALL     BVSINESS     DISCBXMIHATED     i  OAHf  ST 

There  is  no  place  for  a  small -business 
man  in  the  United  States  to  go  for  that 
kind  of  money.  In  the  foreign  •aid  bill 
that  passed  Congress  last  year  there  was 
a  loan-development  program  for  which 
$300  million  was  appropriated,  making  it 
possible  for  small  and  large  business  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  exf  ept  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  and  th^  United 
States,  to  get  loans  from  that  fund.  That 
Is  only  one  source  of  Federal  f  unfls  beOtg 
made  available  for  loans  abroad, 
irc  I 

There  is  the  International  finance 
Corporation,  too.  In  all  the  countries 
in  the  world,  except  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  the  United  State$,  smaU 


Federal  Reserve  banks  spend  money  in    ^^  ^*^^®  business  can  get  loons  from  the 


^ul4.^«  be  aumud  by  the  oi^^. ^-ST^i^Tno  Z^^. 


every  way;  they  feel  that  they  are  foot- 
loose and  fancy-free  to  spend  the  Qov- 
emment's  money  in  any  way  they  ^£nt 
to,  because  no  one  is  looking  over  tlSr 
shoulder;  no  one  is  examining  tjeir 
books;  no  one  is  investigating  what  tibey 


IFC,  even  for  venture  capital,  rl^k  cap- 
ital, but  not  here  in  the  United!  States. 
The  United  States  furnishes  one-third  of 
the  capital  for  IPC. 

XZPOKT-IlCPOtT  BANK 

Then  there  Is  also  the  Bxport-|lmp(St 
Bank,  with  $5  billion  of  United!  States 
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Government  money.  People  In  every 
country  In  the  world,  except  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  the  United  States, 
can  get  consideration  and  actually 
get  loans,  small  and  large,  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  the  people  here  in  the 
United  States,  although  we  ftimish  all 
the  capital  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

WOILO  BAIOE 

The  World  Bank  Is  set  up  In  much  the 
same  way.  to  make  loans  to  all  coimtries 
and  m  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  Iron  Curtam  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Not  to  the  people  here 
in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
we  are  penalized  the  same  as  the  Com- 
munist coimtries.  I  would  not  say  that 
the  Communist  countries  are  penalized, 
because  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  loan 
ansrway,  but  why  should  we  be  placed 
in  the  class  of  the  Communist  coimtries? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  these  Com- 
munist countries  are  getting  alleged 
loans,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  my  belief,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
getting  them;  therefore,  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman Is  right  in  making  reference  to 
that,  although  reference  to  Mr.  John- 
ston's activities  do  not  logically  belong 
in  the  statement  I  am  making. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  place  for 
small-business  men  to  go  for  loans,  may 
I  a^  him:  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has 
a  provision  which  permits  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  make  loans  to  small- 
business  men.  But  they  have  recom- 
mended that  that  authority  be  taken 
away  from  them  because  they  have  not 
used  it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Since  1934  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  have  had  that 
power  under  section  13  (b).  They  did 
not  look  with  favor  on  it,  however,  and 
have  used  it  very  little;  they  are  not 
using  it  any  more  than  they  can  help. 
Very  few  times  have  they  used  that 
power.  Now  they  have  come  before  the 
Congress  and  asked  that  the  authority 
be  repealed  and  that  the  money  for  that 
purpose  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  That  is  the  reason  several 
bills  have  been  offered.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  fnxn  New  York  [Mr. 
MtjltbrI  offered  one,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI  offered  one, 
I  have  offered  one,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  offered  one.  to  establish 
12  small  business  capital  banks  which 
would  use  that  money  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  wants  to  turn  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury, that  they  have  had  for  all  these 
years  and  did  not  use.  We  want  to  put 
it  to  use.  I  believe  we  have  a  good, 
sound  proposal,  and  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hoitse  will  vote  for  it  when 
they  have  an  opportunity. 

CHABTnUNO  or  BAIfKS  BT  FDIC 

May  I  also  suggest  that  certainly  the 
Fedei^  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
should  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiOce?  They  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  a  bank.  They 
can  refuse  to  insure  the  deposits  <A  s 
new  bank,  a  State  bank  for  Instance,  and 
Uiat  State  bank  cannot  get  into  the 
baxJdng  business.    There  are  three  peo- 


ple who  pass  on  the  question  of  insur- 
ance. One  of  them  happens  to  be  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  also 
has  the  chartering  privilege  for  national 
banks.  He  wears  two  bats.  Under  one 
hat  he  Issues  charters  for  national 
banks— or  refuses  to  do  so;  under  the 
other  hat.  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Board  of 
three  members,  he  passes  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  a  State  bank  can  get 
insurance,  which  is  the  same  as  a 
charter. 

BAmaMO    MONOPOLT 

There  is  a  growing  monopoly  in  the 
banktag  business  that  is  extending  out 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  monopolistic. 
Thlrty-flve  years  ago  we  had  30,000 
banks  in  this  country. 

Today  we  have  fewer  than  14,000 
banks.  The  tendency  is  toward  feww 
banks  owned  by  fewer  people.  We  must 
break  that  up;  we  must  stop  it.  In  the 
interest  of  the  public  It  shotild  be  stopped. 
The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  $1.44  to  protect  every  $100  lia- 
bility. Do  not  forget  that— $1.44  to  pro- 
tect every  $100  liability.  That  is  not 
enough.  They  should  have  more  to  that 
fund.  But  the  bankers  complain  about 
having  to  pay  the  assessments,  although 
they  are  small.  They  should  be  glad  to 
pay  those  assessments  up  to  a  reasonable 
amount.    But  they  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Now.  the  greatest  security  the  Federal 
DepK>sit  Insurance  Corporation  has  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  commitment  from 
the  Congress,  which  was  passed  here  to 
the  80th  Congress.  This  gives  them  the 
power  to  go  into  the  Treasury  and  pick 
up  $3  bUlIon  any  time  they  need  It.  That 
is  a  commitment;  that  is  to  the  law. 
They  do  not  pay  anything  for  this  com- 
mitment, although  bankers  charge  com- 
mitment fees  when  they  give  a  commit- 
ment, which  is  all  right.  We  are  not 
chfu-ging  the  FDIC  anything  for  this 
commitment  of  $3  billion.  The  point  Is 
that  now  on  that  account  we  are  hav- 
ing to  raise  the  national  debt  limit.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  other  reason 
for  it  except  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  carry  out  this  commitment.  If  the 
debt  limit  were  right  up  to  $275  billion 
and  the  FDIC  needed  to  get  $3  biUion  to 
save  the  banks,  they  could  not  get  it, 
because  it  has  got  to  be  withto  the  debt 
limit.  Now,  there  is  only  one  justifica- 
tion for  raising  the  debt  limit,  and  that 
is  to  make  sure  that  that  $3  billion  is 
there.  Naturally,  the  present  debt  limit 
should  be  raised  by  $2  billion,  anyway, 
but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  it 
$5  billion,  from  $275  billion  to  $280  bil- 
lion, except  that  the  Treasury  keeps 
an  average  of  $3  billion  on  deposit — 
toterest  free — ^with  the  private  banks. 
The  only  justification  for  it  is  to  carry 
out  these  commitments  to  the  banks  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Treasm-y  to  have 
that  extra  $3  billion  there  when  it  is 
needed,  and  then  tell  me  that  an  agency 
like  that  should  not  even  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office?  Why, 
certatoly.  It  is  bordering  on  the  ridicu- 
lous to  make  such  a  claim  as  that.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be  audited  along  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  ail 
other  similar  agencies. 


They  talk  about  aa  independent  FTHC. ; 
They  want  to  be  independent  like  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  the  Federal  Reserve 
Is  not  Independent  to  the  way  it  should 
be  indepenident.  It  is  not  independent 
of  the  private  bankers.  This  adminis- 
tration is  saying  that  they  were  tode- 
pendent,  but  that  is  because  they  are 
doing  exactly  what  the  administration 
wants  them  to  do.  Any  time  they  cross 
the  administration  and  do  something  op- 
posite to  the  administration  wishes,  they 
will  be  brought  back  toto  Une.  They  are 
subject  to  laws  just  like  any  other  agency 
of  our  Government,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion has  something  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  di- 
rect jour  attention  to  the  following  sen- 
tence which  appears  to  an  article  I 
placed  to  the  Record  on  February  20: 

However,  the  bankers  of  most  States  stiU 
appear  to  be  reaping  a  barvest  aggregating 
many  millions  of  dollars  yearly  from  these 
antiquated  and  Inflexible  provlBions,  and  wUl 
keep  on  doing  ao  as  long  as  taxpayers  are 
kept  to  ignorance  of  their  own  tenderness 
to  the  banking  fraternity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  It  Is  to  the 
bankers'  toterest  that  they  be  audited; 
it  is  to  the  bankers'  toterest  that  there 
should  be  some  supervision;  it  is  to  the 
bankers'  toterest  that  they  always  oper- 
ate to  the  public  interest.  Any  time 
they  get  outside  they  are  In  jeopardy, 
and  they  are  on  the  outside  on  many 
questions  today.  They  are  not  fully  serv- 
tog  the  public  toterest  as  they  should 
serve  it,  and  certainly  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  not  serving  the  public  toterest 
as  was  totended  under  the  original  act 
or  under  the  act  of  1935. 

My  testimony  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Fkdxral  AcENcns  Sttfbbtibikc  Bahks  Should 

Bx  Sxtbjsct  to  thb  Samb  Axn>rr  Ck^NTBOL 

AS   Othkb   Fedebai.   Agkkcibs 

l£r.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
that  this  distinguished  committee  has  oc- 
tended  to  me. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  Important  fea- 
ture of  this  bill.  H.  B.  8332,  which  U  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  by  tiie  General 
Accounting  Office  of  certain  of  the  Federal 
agencies  which  are  now  not  under  audit 
control.  These  are  what  have  been  referred 
to  as  "mixed  ownership"  agencies,  which 
operate  in  part  on  funds  collected  from 
private  sources.    They  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Central  Bank  for  Coop>erativeB  and 
the  regional  banks  for  cooperatives. 

2.  Federal  land  banks. 

3.  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 

4.  Federal  home-loan  b&nicB. 

6.  Federal  D^toslt  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  com- 
pleting the  job  of  E&aklng  all  Federal  agen- 
cies subject  to  an  annual  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  WhoUy  owned  Oov- 
emment  agencies  are  supposed,  of  coxirse.  to 
have  been  under  such  audit  control  aU  along. 

The  general  rule  is  that  Federal  agencies 
are  not  only  under  audit  control  of  the  Oen- 
enl  Accounting  Office,  but  they  are  also 
under  budget  control  with  Presidential  and 
Congressional  supervision.  There  are  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  in  the  caM 
of  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  banks 
or  banking,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  having  supervisory  responslblUties 
over  the  private  banka  I  can  see  no  jtistifl- 
cation  whatever  for  the  privileged  status 
which  has  been  accorded  banks  and  banking 
functions.  On  the  contrary.  I  can  see  oon- 
■Iderable  jtistlflcatlon  for  bringing  Into  ths 
orbit  Qi  acooimtability  and  responslbUity  to 
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the  Federal  Government  thoee  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  In  banking  runctions,  thoee 
handling  the  banking  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  those  supervising 
private  banking.  Certainly  these  agencies 
and  the  private  banks  they  supervise  enjoy 
exceptionally  large  uses  of  the  powers  and 
privUeges  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am.  therefore,  greatly  impressed  with 
this  bill,  which  would  now  make  most  of 
the  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  bank- 
ing accountable  to  the  public,  at  least  on 
the  matter  of  their  financial  operations.  I 
have  not  given  svifflcient  consideration  to  the 
other  features  of  the  bill  to  be  able  to  make 
any  worthwhile  suggestions  on  these;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  merit  of 
bringing  these  agencies  under  public  audit 
control. 

The  main  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is, 
however,  to  call  the  committee's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  banking  agencies 
which  should  be  in  this  bill,  above  all  others, 
are  conspicuously  omitted  from  the  bill. 

These  are:  (1)  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; and  (2)  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency. 

All  the  agencies  presently  covered  by  the 
bill  are,  of  course,  important.  But.  by  com- 
parison to  the  two  agencies  which  are  omit- 
ted, they  are  "peanuts,"  as  we  would  say  in 
Texas.  Whether  we  measxire  importance  by 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  an  agency  han- 
dles, or  by  the  practical  effects  of  the  agen- 
cy's operations  on  the  general  public,  the 
two  agencies  omitted  from  the  bill  are  in- 
finitely more  important  than  those  included 
in  the  bill. 


February  2^ 


TBK  MOST  nCKMTAMT  RDBBAL  BAMKIKO  AOnVCT 
8HOUU>  KOT  ax  OICETTZD  FBOMJTKX  Bnx 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bjttta^U  no  doubt 
the  most  important  of  the  rp^crnl  banking 
agencies.    The  essential  facts  are  these: 

First.  The  System  is  100  percent  owned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Virtually  all  of  the  income  of  the 
System  comes  from  the  United  Scates  Treas- 
\iry.  The  System  holds  a  vast  amount  of 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  it  gets  its  income  by  taking 
from  the  Treasury  the  regular  interest  pay- 
ments on  these  securities. 

Third.  This  vast  amount  of  United  States 
Government    securities    which    the    System 
holds  has  been  purchased  by  issuing  money 
on  the   credit  of   the   United   States.     Spe- 
ciflcaUy,    the    Federal    Reserve    System    has 
acquired  these  securities  by  issuing  Ftederal 
Reserve  notes— that  is.  the  folding  money 
such  as  we  have  in  our  pockets.    These  notes 
are  obligations  of  the   United  States,  as  is 
plainly  stated  on  the   face  of  them.    The 
Federal  Reserve  System  obtains  these  bills 
from  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
at  no  coet  to  the  System,  and  then  uses  them 
in  the  open  market  to  buy  interest-bearing 
obligations   of  the  United   States.    That  is 
the  way  the  System  acquired  the  approxi- 
mate «25  blUion  worth  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  secxu-lties  on  which  it  now  collects 
interest. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  obtain 
eome  Income  from  loans  and  other  services 
to  the  private  banks,  but  this  Income  does 
not  meet  the  cost  of  the  services  given  to 
the  private  banks.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  these  services,  and  the 
private  banks  actually  receive  a  tremendous 
subsidy  from  the  System,  which  is  an  out-of- 
pocket  coet  to  the  Federal  Government 

6.  While  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
fully  owned  by  the  Government,  Its  oper- 
ations and  management  are  under  mixed 
public  and  private  responsibility.  The  top 
governing  body,  which  is  the  FWeral  Reserve 
Board,  is  composed  of  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Their  salaries,  terms  of  office 
and  so  forth,  are  fixed  by  law  and  they  take 
the  oath  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
J»and,  the  management  and  operations  of  the 


Individual  Federal  Reserve  banks  Is  byi  pri- 
vate, or  at  best  semipublic,  officials  and  em- 
ployees which  are,  however,  fully  and  gen- 
erously compensated  for  their  services.  I^ese 
latter  officials  and  employees  not  only  man- 
age and  operate  the  individual  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  they  also  have  considerable  to 
do  with  making  the  policies  under  wpiich 
the  entire  system  operates.  i 

6.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  mow 
under  pubUc  audit  control,  nor  is  it  u^der 
any  budget  control  or  supervision,  elthek'  by 
the  President  or  the  Congress.  The  Syitem 
has  never  been  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  cw  any  other  auditor  wjiich 
is  independent  of  the  System  itself.  It  exists 
and  operates,  however,  on  a  delegation  of 
power  which  is  reserved  to  the  Congreei  by 
the  Constitution.  This  is  the  power  to  {cre- 
ate money  and  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  nieets 
every  condition  and  every  piupose  which:  has 
been  advanced  for  this  bill.     It  meets  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  President's  messiige; 
and  it  meets  the  purposes  and  criteria  stated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
as  well   as   those   stated   by  several  of   the 
other  administration  officials  who  have 
ommended  the  bill.    This  will  become  . 
by  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  Sys 
But  before  taking  up  these  specific  funct 
let  me  elaborate  on  several  points  cone 
Ing  the  ownership  of  the   System   and 
source  of  its  income  about  wlilch 
ceptions  sometimes  arise. 

THX   FEDERAL    RESBtVB   SYSTEM   IS    100 

TBDERALLY  OWNKO  AND  OPISATES  ON  rED^KAI. 
FUNDS 


is  one  In  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  Cow- 
GEESsioNAi.  RacoBO  Of  February  0.|lO68,  at 
page  1871. 

I  might  say  here  that  the  presei^t  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  BoardL  as  well 
as  past  Chairmen,  are  on  the  pubUc  record 
many  times  as  stating:  (1)  Thi|  private 
banks  do  not  own  the  Federal  Reaer^re  banks 
and  have  no  proprietary  interect  Whatever 
in  those  banlu;  and  (2)  that  ihd  FMeral 
Reserve  System  does  not  invest  ellther  tb« 
reserves  of  the  member  banJu,  or  the  funds 
from  the  so-called  stock  which  thejinembcr 
banks  hold. 
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One  notion,  which  even  a  lot  of  the  bankers 
have,  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
owned  by  the  member  banks.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  however,  that  the  Federal  fee- 
serve  banks— the  whole  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem— is  100  percent  owned  by  the  Gov*n- 
ment  of  the  United  States.  The  men*jer 
banks  liave  no  proprietary  interest  InThe 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  No  authority  on  ^\a 
subject  holds  that  member  banks  have  any 
ownership  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  | 

Another  idea  which  some  people  hav4  is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  receives  In- 
come by  investing  the  reserves  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  Reserve  banlu  by  the  private 
member  banks.  This  idea  is  completely 
erroneous.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  does 
not  invest,  or  any  way  use  for  its  own  benefit 
one  penny  of  the  private  banks'  money.  TtiU 
includes  both  the  member  banks'  reserves 
and  a  small  amount  of  money  which  ttie 
member  banks  have  invested  in  the  so-called 
stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  i 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  so-caUed  st^ck 
which  gives  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that 
tile  private  banks  owned  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.    This  so-called  stock  is,  incidentally 
an  absurd  thing,    it  amounts  to  only  $325 
million.    Furthermore,    the    Reserve    bai^ 
pay  the  member  banks  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est for  this  money— 6  percent.     And.  aJl 
have  indicated,  the  money  is  not  investedby 
the  System,  and  the  System  has  no  conceilv' 
able  need  for  this  money.     While  this 
called  stock  amounts  only  to  $325  millk 
the  Reserve  banks  have  reserves  of  surpl 
earnings  alone  amounting  to  more  than  $8vu 
million,  and  they  have  no  conceivable  neld 

SL  fll"^"^  *^"'«''-  Obviously.  then.Ta 
part  of  these  reserves  should  be  used  to  retire 
the  $326  mUlion  of  stock,  and  thus  stop  li^! 
est  payments  on  money  which  is  neither  li- 
vested  nor  needed  for  any  safety  factor.  ] 
Recently.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  our  coUeaei^ 
Representative  Howard  w.  SMrrn.  on  t Je 
^i?**"*."!.*^*  ownership  and  source  of  l3- 
come  of  the  System  which  cites  a  numbjr 

•?L^VJS^  K  *'  °°  ""*  P°^*"  ^  »™  making. 
^  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Concrtoion^. 

Rkoro,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  offer  it  fj 

tWs   committee's   record.     Furthermore.  ? 

the  oonunittee  should  wish  a  more  detailed 

statement  citing  additional  authorities,  then 


MISUSES  or  FEDERAL  RESERVE  FITNTIS  <^MX  OUT 
OF  TAXFATER8'   POCXXTa     | 

As  I  have  indicated,  substantially  all  of 
the  income  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  from 
Interest  collected  on  United  States  Govern- 
ment securities  held  by  the  System.  This 
interest  is  unearned,  insofar  as  th<i  System 
is  concerned,  because  the  System  Performs 
no  services  and  invests  no  money, to  earn 
it.  It  simply  has  some  non-interestlbearlng 
obligations  of  the  United  States  printed,  then 
swaps  these  in  the  market  for  internet-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  Stat^. 

In  the  last  report  we  have,  whicti  Is  for 
the  year  1966.  the  12  Federal  Reser^  banks 
together  reported  earnings  of  $595.6  million 
Of  this,  $571.8  million,  or  96  percent,  of  the 
total  income  came  from  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment seciirlties.  In  other  word&  the  12 
banks  together  had  actual  eamin^of  only 
$24  million.  Against  these  actual  Earnings 
they  had  expenses  of  $140  million.  The 
difference  between  expenses  and  acti^  earn- 
ings, which  is  a  loss  of  $116  mlUitm  mm 
a  direct  subsidy  to  the  private  bank$  of  the 
country.  The  private  banks  received  tbm 
services  performed,  and  pakl  notMnc  t<w 
them.  j    * 

Now  In  contrast  to  the  free  servUea  per- 
formed tor  the  private  banks,  the  liMCTal 
Reserve  charges  the  other  Federal  «gencle« 
for  services  performed  for  them.  Mot  in- 
cluded in  either  the  income  or  the  lexpenaa 
figures  I  have  cited,  was  an  expense  of  $18 
million   for   which   the   System   wa$  reim- 

At  the  end  of  1956.  the  Federal  iReserve 
System  showed  on  the  liability  sld«  of  its 
balance  sheet  $27.6  biUion  for  Federal  Re- 
aarve  notes  in  chxulation.  In  other  words, 
there  were  $27.6  billion  in  such  notes  in  peo- 
ple' pockets,  in  the  cash  registers  of  the 
Nation,  and  so  on,  which  had  been  Issued 
against  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  the  $25  blUion  wCth  of 
interest-bearing  securltiM  of  the  Tunited 
States  Government.  «— ««» 

Under  the  practice  of  recent  yeats.  the 
Federal  Reserve  pays  Into  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  approximately  90  percent  of  its  net 
income.  That  is  to  say.  after  taking  approxi- 
mately one-half  bUlion  dollars  a  year  in  un- 
earned interest  from  the  Treasury,  than  pav- 
ing all  the  expenses  for  servicing  the  brivate 

«^t«;r,r**n^<^5*  generously  and  Without 
restraint  all  kinds  of  unnecessary  extoenses. 
the  System  pays  90  percent  of  what  lis  left 
over  back  into  the  Treasury.    The  olftier  10 

f!I^^\^  Si!*  ^""^  ''^**  *^*^  <^»  •  Surplus 
reserve  to  be  used  at  some  time  in  Sie  fu- 
ture, for  What  purpose  no  one  haTever 
^stS  *°'^"'"°"*-  ^^^•Ijonot 
In  1966  the  System  paid  $401.6  mllion  or 
89  percent  of  its  income,  after  expenaS,  Into 

Sf^^'^^H^Vy-  This  payment  is  dwcrltd  S 
the  Boards  annual  report  as  payment  of 
interest  on  Federal  Reserve  notes 

to  operating  on  Federal  funds;  and  anfmls- 
use  of  these  funds  and  any  unneceaa47  ex- 
penses met  with  these  funds  come  out  bf  the 
taxpayers-  pocket.  Certainly,  theni  the 
Sin^  «bo«l<»  be  audited  by  the  O^vem- 

in?SSbSl  ^^  ***^*  ^'•**^  ^^^ 
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Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  letter  of 
August  2,  1957.  trom  Mr.  W.  Randolph  Biu'- 
gess,  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, oonoemlng  the  purpoaes  of  this  bllL 
Mr.  Burgess  said: 

"The  criteria  for  determining  whether  a 
corporation  <»-  agency  comes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  would  not  be  based  on 
private  ownership  of  capital  stock  as  at  pres- 
ent, but  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  or  the 
availability  to  the  corporation  by  statutory 
authority  of  such  funds,  or  the  use  of  the 
credit  of  the  United  States." 

THE  OOVBRKMBMT'S   BTmiMRaS  RAWDLBD  ET  THE 

KVE  u  MOT  ATn>rrxD 


Now  there  are  some  odd  things  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  officers,  di- 
rectors, and  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  are  not  Government  employees.  Their 
salaries  are  fixed  without  reference  to  civil 
service,  or  any  other  salary  scale.  Fcm*  ex- 
ample, the  salary  of  the  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  is  $60,000 
a  jrear,  which  makes  him  the  highest  paid 
official  in  the  Government,  except  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  although  he 
is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  Government  em- 
ployee. 

Ttaeee  banks  have  their  own  aalary  aealea. 
They  have  thought  up  their  own  retire- 
ment systems,  and  they  have  several  ex- 
tremely generovu  systems.  They  even  pay 
about  three-quarter  million  dollars  a  year  for 
hospitalization  and  surgical  Insurance  for 
their  employees.  They  subsidize  their  cafe- 
terias and  dining  rocmis.  by  their  own  reckon- 
ing, to  the  extent  of  about  50  percent.  They 
pay  for  amusements,  entertainment  of  all 
kinds,  and  banquets.  They  pay  for  gifts  to 
people  who  are  not  even  employees  of  the 
bank;  they  send  employees  to  school  and  pay 
for  their  training.  In  short,  there  seenu  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  things  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  pay  for  with  Oovermnent 
money. 

Now  if  the  committee  would  be  interested 
to  learn  about  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Federal  Reaerve  banks  spend  Government 
money  for.  I  invite  attention  to  my  testi- 
money  before  the  Hovise  Banking  and  Ciir- 
renoy  Committee  on  February  7.  1958. 

In  addition  to  handling  funds  for  its  gen- 
eral expenses,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
handle  other  financial  transactions  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  GovemnMnt  which  are 
gigantic.     To  illustrate: 

1.  The  Reserve  banks  act  as  fiscal  agent* 
for  the  Treasury.  In  this  they  issue  Gov- 
ernment securities,  keep  custody  of  huge 
amounts  of  such  securities  and  handle  the 
redemption  of  these  securities.  These  oper- 
ations are  not  audited  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  Reserve  banlu  supervise  the  Treas- 
ury tax  and  loan  accounts  with  the  private 
banks,  and  they  collect  and  keep  custody  of 
securities  which  the  private  banks  put  up 
to  secure  the  Treasury's  depoeits  with  these 
banka.  At  any  one  time  these  deposits 
usually  run  between  $3  billion  and  $6  billion. 
These  operations  are  not  audited  by  the 
Government. 

3.  The  Reserve  banlu  handle  the  destruc- 
tion of  unfit  Treasury  currency.  Billions  of 
dollars  a  year  are  involved  in  this  operation. 
It  is  not  audited  by  the  Government. 

4.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
operates  a  foreign  department'  which  carries 
on  a  tremendous  business  with  foreign  and 
international  banks,  including  the  makmg 
of  loans  to  such  banks.  This  is  not  audited 
by  the  Government. 

5.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
also  operates  the  so-called  open -market  ac- 
count of  the  system.  The  Government  does 
not  audit  this  operation. 

I  know  that  this  committee  has  given 
some  study  to  the  open-market  account,  so. 
if  I  may.  let  me  point  out  some  of  the 
features  of  thl«  operation. 

Most  of  the  public  Is  not  aware  of  this 
open-market  account  or  the  Open-Market 


Committee.  Tet  these  carry  on  one  of  the 
most  important  economic  activities  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  an  activity  which 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country. 

The  Open  Market  Committee,  of  oourae. 
makes  the  general  policy  as  to  how  much 
money  there  is  to  be  in  the  private  banking 
system.  But  the  policy  directives  issued  by 
this  committee  are  extremely  generalised — I 
could  say  vague. 

The  actual  buying  and  selling  of  Govern- 
ment securities  is  handled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  This  bank  has 
been  cboeen  as  the  agent  for  the  ccxtnmittee. 
And  within  the  bank  there  is  a  small  unit 
known  as  the  open-market  account  wtiich 
does  the  actual  buying  and  selling  of 
Government  seciulties.  This  buying  and 
selling,  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  the  amount  of  credit  avail- 
able m  the  private  lianklng  system,  nuis  to 
fantastic  amounts. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  Government 
seciiritles  bought  and  sold  during  the  year 
1956  almost  equaled  the  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  wliich  the  account  held 
at  the  end  of  that  year.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  this  account  held  about  $25  billion 
in  Government  securities  at  the  end  of  1956. 
During  the  year  1956,  the  account  purchased 
a  total  of  $11.9  billion  worth  of  Government 
securities  and  sold  $9.3  billion  worth,  making 
a  total  trade  of  $21.2  billion. 

Now  there  are  some  highly  peculiar  things 
about  how  this  trading  in  Government  se- 
ctirities  is  carried  on.  The  trading  is  an 
under-the-counter  kind  of  trading,  in  which 
a  very  small  group  of  "dealers"  or  specu- 
lators participwtte.  Altogether  there  are  only 
17  of  these  so-called  dealers  with  whom  the 
open-market  account  trades.  Furthermore, 
according  to  information  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain,  an  even  smaller  group  accounta 
tar  substantially  all  of  the  trading.  The 
Information  I  have  shows  that  in  1966. 
8  of  these  declers  accounted  for  62  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  trading  with  the  open- 
market  account,  and  the  10  biggest  dealers 
accounted  for  88  percent  of  the  trading. 

This  buying  and  selling  of  Federal  se- 
curities, in  which  Federal  funds  are  used, 
is  carried  on  without  any  public  reporting 
of  what  prices  have  been  paid  or  received, 
snd  without  any  public  reporting  of  whom 
the  securities  are  sold  to  or  bought  from. 

A  small  group  of  people  who  nm  the  open- 
market  account  decide  all  of  these  matters. 
They  decide  when  to  buy  or  sell  Government 
securities:  they  decide  which  securities  to 
buy  or  sell;  what  quantities  they  will  buy 
or  sell;  which  dealers  they  will  buy  from 
or  sell  to,  and  what  prices.  Furthermore, 
they  also  make  loans  of  Federal  funds  to 
these  dealers  to  enable  the  dealers  to  carry 
and  speculate  in  Government  securities. 
And.  in  addition,  they  carry  on  similar  trad- 
ing with  foreign  central  banks,  although, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  they  do  not 
trade  with  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  or  trade  even  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  banks  themselves.  Actually 
one  man  who  is  known  as  the  manager 
of  the  accotmt  has  the  authority  for  mak- 
ing all  of  these  decisions.  These  operations 
are  not  audited  by  the  Government,  and  the 
public  is  told  almoet  nothing  about  them. 
Everything  about  this  open-market  accoxint 
Is  considered  secret. 

INTERNAL     AUDrrS     OF    THE      FEDERAL      RB8ERVB 
STSTRM  ARE  NOT  MADE  FUBUC 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  only  auditing  that 
is  ever  done  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Is  a  self-audit,  made  by  the  System's  own 
employees.  And,  of  course,  self-audits  in  no 
way  meet  the  basic  pwpoae  for  which  audits 
are  made,  either  In  private  business  or  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Tliese  self-audits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  in  many  instances  made 
with  the  help  of  employees  of  the  very  bank 
that  is  being  audited. 


Tet  even  the  audit  reports  which  result 
from  these  self -audits  are  not  made  public; 
and  certain  portions  of  them  cannot  be  neen 
even  by  appropriate  committees  of  Congreei 
under  a  cloak  of  confidentiality. 

Recentiy,  I  did  succeed  in  having  Clialrman 
Martin  make  available  certain  portions  of 
these  audit  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  of  the  Hoxise,  for  in- 
spection of  any  interested  member  of  that 
committee.  Again,  I  would  invite  this  com- 
mittee's attention  to  my  testimony  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  in  which  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  tha 
things  those  reports  show.  I  believe  these 
things  will  leave  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  putting  the  System  under  audit  control. 

Yet  even  so,  I  believe  th&t  we  can  assume 
that  the  notes  I  have  made  greatiy  under- 
state the  pictvire.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
refused  to  let  the  Banldng  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Hoxise  examine,  even  on  • 
confidential  basis,  certain  parts  of  these  audit 
reports.  The  Board's  Instructions  to  Ita 
auditors  are  to  separate  out,  and  put  in 
separate  reports  or  memorandums,  materials 
dealing  with  a  nvunber  of  subjects  which 
would  normally  be  included  in  a  complete 
audit  report.  Reports  which  we  w««  not 
permitted  to  examine  pntaln  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  Management — g^flgj^MObmientB. 

2.  Management-pi^f^mer  u  on  newly  ap- 
pointed member*  at  the  official  staff. 

3.  OfDcers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  agent— 
newly  appointed  members  cl  the  Federal  Re- 
serve agent's  staff. 

4.  Inat  tendance  of  directors. 

6.  Indebtedness,  stock  ovimershlp  in  mem- 
ber banlu,  and  outside  business  connectlona 
of  officers  and  employees. 

6.  Schedule  of  above — Item  8 — ^for  exam- 
iners, assistant  examiners,  and  officers  super- 
vising the  examination  function. 

7.  Apparent  or  possible  violations  of  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  banking  laws  of 
the  United  States — involving  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  State  member  banks. 

Certainly  then,  the  Federal  Resole  System 
should  be  audited.  The  operations  of  the 
open  market  accoimt  should  he  audited;  and 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  audited. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CDR- 
RXNCT    IS    NOT  AXTOITXD 

The  Office  of  the  Comptooller  of  the  Cur- 
rency is  supposed  to  be  a  pai-t  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  it  would  be  normally 
assumed  that  this  Office  is  subject  to  regular 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  quite  recently, 
however,  that  this  is  another  one  of  thoaa 
agencies  which  go  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  owned  by  the  private  banks.  The  {Mlvate 
banks  contribute  the  funds  on  which  the 
Office  operates,  and  these  funds  are  spent 
without  specific  annual  authorization  from 
Congress,  so  the  Comptroller's  activities  are 
not  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  OAoe. 
Specifically,  these  funds  on  which  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  operates  come  from 
fees  levied  on  the  banlK  for  the  ComptroUer'R 
examination  of  these  banlu. 

It  is  a  bad  principle,  I  think,  to  make  a 
supervisory  agency  dependent  for  its  oper- 
ating funds  on  the  private  ccn-porations  it  Is 
supposed  to  supervise,  particularly  so  when 
there  la  no  req\iirement  for  an  Independent 
audit. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  functions  carried 
on  by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  are  not  specifically  related  to  bank 
examinations  or  supervision.  For  example, 
this  Office  has  control  and  cxistodial  func- 
tions with  the  Federal  Reserve  notes — that  is, 
the  $6  bULs,  the  $10  bUls.  and  so  on.  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  printed.  All 
of  this  currency  is  delivered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  who  then  issues  it  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  as  they  call  for  It. 
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And  flnftUy,  aa  these  blUs  become  worn  or 
damaged  the  Reserve  banks  send  them  back 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  de- 
struction. 

Through  May  of  1957,  the  Office  <rf  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
more  than  $154  billion  of  Federal  Reserve 
currency.  It  had.  according  to  a  letter  which 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  wrote  me 
last  year.  Issued  somewhat  more  than  ♦147 
billion  of  these  notes  to  the  various  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Then  the  Office  had  received 
back  for  destruction  unfit  notes  in  excess  of 
$107  billion. 

These  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  a  liability 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  backed  by  no  credit  other  than  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  issuing, 
the  custodial  and  the  destruction  operations 
of  this  currency  are  not  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Recently  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  these  operations  are  not 
even  audited  by  the  Treasio^'s  own  internal 
auditors. 

When  the  present  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, Mr.  Gldney,  was  testifying  before  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  last  July,  I  asked  him  some  questions 
about  the  audits  of  the  currency  handling  In 
his  Office,  and  Mr.  Gldney  seemed  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  these  operations 
are  audited  twice — once  by  the  Comptroller's 
auditors  and  once  by  the  auditors  of  the 
Biireau  of  Accounts  of  the  Treasxiry  Depart- 
ment. 

At  a  later  time,  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  assign  to  me  an  expert 
auditor,  which  was  done.  This  man  turned 
out  to  be  B4r.  Edward  W.  Stepnick,  an  au- 
ditor on  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Audit  and 
Accounting  Division  of  the  GAO.  and  a  li- 
censed C.  P.  A.  in  the  State  of  Ullnols.  I 
asked  Mr.  Stepnick  to  look  Into  this  matter 
of  the  extent  to  which  currency  handling 
In  the  Office  of  the  Comprtroller  was  audited. 
Mr.  Stepnick  did  this  and  then  wrote  me  an 
expert  memorandum  in  which  he  says  that 
the  handling  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
not  audited  twice,  nor  even  once.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Stepnlck's  memorandum,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Accounts  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment does  audit  the  Office  at  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  but  only  partially.  Fur- 
thermore, this  audit  is  made  at  the  voluntary 
request  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
who  specifies  the  scope  of  the  audits  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  a  copy  of  Mr 
Btepnlck's  memorandum  for  the  committee's 
record.  I  want  now  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  another  statement  which  It  con- 
tains. The  statement  is  that  such  partial 
audita  as  are  made  of  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency,  by  the  Treasury's 
own  Internal  auditors,  do  not  review  trans- 
actions from  the  "standpoint  of  compliance 
with  legal  requirements  specifically  appUca- 
ble  to  the  functions  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency." 

Now  this  Is  an  extremely  serious  matter. 

What  Is  happening  in  this  country  Is  that 
the  Federal  banking  supervisory  agencies  are 
bringing  about  more  and  more  monopoly  in 
banking. 

The  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  Issues 
charters  for  national  banks.  One  of  the  most 
Important  things  he  does  la  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  he  will  grant  charters  to  people  who 
wish  to  found  new  national  banks. 

Now  what  happens  is  that  banks  go  out  of 
business  from  time  to  time.  This  is  bound 
to  happen  over  the  years,  and  It  happens  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Furthermore,  banks 
merge,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  been 
merging  In  great  numbers.  The  result  Is,  of 
course,  fewer  and  fewer  banks,  unless  the 
supervisory  agencies  aUow  new  people   to 
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come  Into  the  business  and  establish  {new 
banks.  And  this  they  do  very  reluctantly, 
and  only  to  an  inadequate  extent.  | 

Before  these  agencies  wlU  aUow  a  new  Icmk 
to  open  bxisiness  they  make  elaborate  suihreya 
and  studies  to  make  siire  that  the  new  liank 
will  not  take  any  substantial  biisiness  4way 
from  the  bank  or  banks  already  in  the  irea. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  haf,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  life  and  death  control  lover 
the  question  whether  a  charter  for  a  ne^na- 
tlonal  bank  wUl  be  granted.  Likewise]  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corporation  has 
Uf  e  or  death  control  over  the  question  wheth- 
er a  new  State  bank  will  be  opened.  iThe 
States  are  frequently  willing  to  grant  ctiar- 
ters,  but  as  a  practical  matter  even  a  State 
bank  cannot  be  started  without  FDIC  In  >ur- 
ance.  And  the  FDIC  has  the  same  attlti  ides 
and  behaves  in  the  same  manner  to  block 
new  State  banks  as  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  does  with  reference  to  new  natl(  >nal 
banks.  In  fact,  the  Comptroller  of  the  <  ^ir- 
rency  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  F  )IC. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  3C  .000 
banks  in  the  country.  Today  there  are  less 
than  14,000  banks.  This  has  happened  de- 
spite the  tremendous  growth  in  the  pop  na- 
tion, in  business  generaUy,  and  in  the  ral- 
xime  of  banking  business  that  has  taken  p  ace 
over  the  past  35  years. 

In  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  we  Ind 
the  same  attitudes  and  behavior  with  re  rer- 
ence  to  groups  who  want  to  start  new  sav:  ngs 
and  loan  associations.  This  Board  also  has 
life  or  death  control  becaxise  it  too  can  gi  ant 
or  refuse  to  grant  deposit  insurance:  an*  as 
as  a  practical  matter  these  assoclat  ohm 
cannot  be  formed  without  this  Insxirance-j 

Banking  and  related  biislnesses  are  not,  of 
course,  the  only  areas  where  our  peopleTare 
being  denied  equality  of  opportunity,  fcut 
these  are  important.  I  feel  that  the 
that  this  committee  and  aU  Members  of  , 
gress  should  keep  uppermost  In  mind  is 
traditional  national  goal  of  equality  of 
portunlty.  Then  we  should  consciously, 
Uberately  and  vigorously  pursue  those  cou,ovro 
which  wUl  help  to  restore  equality  of  opilor- 
tunlty  for  our  people.  ] 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  KBCOMMINDATTONS  I 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  fhls 
committee  wUl  give  serious  conslderatloi^  to 
the  specific  recommendations  which  I  o^ffer 
at  this  time.  This  Is  that  H.  R.  8332;  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  annual  aui  liU 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Ol  Ice 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  by  ;he 
General  Accounting  Office. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  RENEWAL 
OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGRI E- 
MENTS  ACT 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (] 
Loser).     Under  previous  order  of 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  \{t' 
ginia  I  Mr.  BAn.EYj  Is  recognized  for 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ds- 
tinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman  frim 
Georgia,  Judge  Davis,  had  previously  ar- 
ranged for  a  special  order  to  conduct  a 
panel  discussion  of  proposed  changes  in 
the  renewal  of  our  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  judge  is  lU  this 
morning  with  an  attack  of  the  flu  ajid 
we  decided  that  the  panel  should  pro- 
ceed anyway.  So  I  have  asked  for  the 
time  the  judge  would  have  used  and  Rt 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoCa 
consent  that  Judge  Davd*  remarks, 
which  he  would  have  made  were  he 
present,  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempOTe.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speake^.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  relating  to  the  traae  agree- 
ments program  and  wish  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  acquaint  this  House  ^th  the 
background  and  setting  of  my  bill  a^d  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  in  my  estimation  the 
bill  Is  necessary  and  should  be  ptused  in 
place  of  the  bill  proposed  by  this  White 
House.  r 

Other  Members,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  Introduced  the  same  bill  as  mlKe  and  I 
make  no  claim  to  priority.  Some  lof  them 
may  wish  to  say  a  few  words  a  Utkto  later 
about  the  bill.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  Trade  Agreements 
Act  was  passed  June  12,  1934.  We  have  now 
lived  with  this  so-called  reclpro^  trade 
program  almost  24  years.  The  act  »as  been 
extended  10  times,  but  never  for  mtre  than 
3  years  at  a  time.  During  this  24-ye4r  period 
our  tariff  has  been  reduced  a  full  76  percent, 
or  from  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  60 
percent  on  all  dutiable  Items  du^ng  the 
period  from  1931-35  to  a  little  over*  13  per- 


cent today.  Since  a  good  half  of  our  Imports 
are  entirely  duty  free  the  burden  of  our 
tariff  on  our  imports  as  a  whole  U  about  8 
percent. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  UnltJd  States 
has  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  freeing 
Its  trade.  I  am  sure  that  no  other  icountry 
has  surpassed  our  record,  while  inoet  of 
them  are  far  behind.  Indeed  many  *f  them, 
after  reducing  their  tariffs,  have  \i8«d  other 
methods  of  restricting  Imports,  such  as  Im- 
port licenses,  exchange  control,  devaluation 
of  currency.  Import  quotas,  and  so  foHth.  thus 
nullifying  many  of  the  concessions  they  had 
granted  to  us.  I  do  not  say  that  these  things 
were  done  dishonestly.  In  moet  l^tances 
the  United  States  had  no  complaint  Ibecause 
we  had  agreed  that  such  restrictions  iould  be 
used  by  other  countries  to  protect  thjelr  cur- 
rency or.  If  they  were  economically:  under- 
developed countries,  to  build  up  theli  Indua- 
tries.  I 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  mosjb  other 
countries  continued  to  restrict  tl^lr  Im- 
ports much  88  they  saw  fit  and  could  do  so 
because  we  had  accommodated  them  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  by  giving  them  aU  the  idopholea 
they  needed.  | 

This  year  the  authority  of  the  pjesldent 
to  enter  Into  additional  trade  agriements 
again  expires.  The  administration  ntrw  pro- 
poses a  5-year  extension  coupled  wit*  Presi- 
dential authority  to  reduce  tariffs  another  29 
percent,  at  the  rate  of  5  or  lO  percent  per 

It  Is  appropriate  therefore  that  Je  reex- 
amine the  whole  ground  on  which  tils  oro- 
posal  is  based.  |      ^ 

Recently  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Sinclair '  Weeks, 
to  one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues,  tke  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  KkanI  came 
to  my  desk  for  my  Information.  ] 

The  letter  was  In  reply  to  an  Inqiilry  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  the  gei^leman 
from  New  Jersey  in  which  questions  on  the 
trade-agreements  program  were  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  "^""i-mw 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  replly  and 
wish  to  offer  some  comments  on  iL  Mr 
Weeks,  In  extoillng  the  trade -agreemedts  pro- 
gram, says  that  "one-fifth  of  United  States 
cropland  produced  for  foreign  markets"  in 
1956.  This  should  mean  that  20  percent  of 
our  crops  was  exported.  However,  In  the 
very  next  sentence  he  says  that  "atsbut  H 
percent  of  our  total  farm  productiod^is  ex- 
ported each  year.-  Here  Is  a  90-percefat  dU- 
crepancy  between  two  adjacent  sentence*. 

This  great  discrepancy  led  me  to  wonder 
What  the  actual  facte  might  be.    Many  al- 
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leged  facto  have  been  used  by  the  vartoua 
executive  departmente  that  give  out  propa- 
ganda on  the  asserted  benefita  of  the  trade- 
agreemento  program.  I  refer  you  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  Bulletin  dated  December 
2.  1957  ( vol.  XXXVII,  No.  962 ) ,  pages  871-876. 
There  will  be  found  one  of  the  typical  propa- 
ganda speeches  delivered  by  one  of  the  State 
Department  officials.  He  spoke  before  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

In  the  first  place  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
portation of  M.7  billion  In  farm  products  in 
1  year.  He  failed  to  say  that  this  was  the 
higbest  dollar  volume  ever  attained,  but  did 
say  a  little  later  that  40  percent  of  our  farm 
exporte  last  year  were  not  paid  for  in  dollars. 
He  also  admitted  that  of  the  60  percent  of 
our  farm  exports  that  were  paid  for  in  dol- 
lars, one-fifth  were  sold  at  prices  below  the 
United  States  market. 

AJso.  be  it  noted  that  whereas  he  eald 
that  69  percent  of  our  raw  cotton  was  ex- 
ported last  year,  he  failed  to  say  that  during 
the  2  previous  years  cotton  exports  had  fallen 
to  the  lowest  point  In  many  years  and  then 
bounced  back  only  because  we  began  to  ex- 
port at  world  prices  and  also  disposed  of 
cotton  for  foreign  currencies. 

We  can  gather  from  these  overslghto  how 
conscientious  was  the  analysis  presented  In 
the  speech.  The  State  Department  speaker 
also  said  that  the  exports  of  $4.7  billion  In 
farm  producU  represented  the  output  of  60 
million  acres  of  our  croplands. 

This  is  a  very  Interestng  flgxire  Indeed. 
In  1966  the  area  of  cropland  harvested  In 
this  country  (according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculttire)  amounted  to  820.384.000 
acres.  If  It  took  60  million  acres  of  this  to 
produce  for  exporte.  almost  30  percent  of  our 
cropland  was  devoted  to  export  production. 

Let  us  see  how  this  claim  of  60  million 
acres  will  stand  up  beside  other  figures 
quoted  in  the  speech.  He  said  that  13 14 
percent  of  the  total  cash  farm  Income  was 
derived  from  farm  exporte. 

Yet  again  a  little  later  the  speechmaker 
says  that  last  year  the  produce  from  1  acre 
out  of  5  moved  abroad.  To  me  1  out  of  6 
comes  to  30  percent,  as  already  noted. 

Why,  if  20  percent  of  our  cropland  or  60 
million  acres  was  devoted  to  production  for 
export,  was  only  13  Vi  percent  of  the  farmer's 
income  derived  from   the  exports? 

Perhaps  tbe  propagandist's  enthusiasm  of 
the  speechwriter  got  ahead  of  the  facte  in 
claiming  60  million  acres  of  cropland  for  the 
export  market.  This  figure  can  be  tested  in 
another  way.  We  have  figures  on  total  farm 
Income  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  amounted  In  1964  to  $33.7  billion.  In 
1966  to  tsa.!  bUlion,  and  in  1956  to  $34.3 
bllUon. 

Now.  taking  the  highest  dollar  volume  of 
farm  exporta  attained,  or  $4.7  billion,  we  find 
that  this  was  13.6  percent  of  farm  income 
baaed  on  the  1960  figure.  Prom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  learn  that  cropland 
harvested  amounted  in  1964  to  339  million 
acres,  in  1956  to  S34  mlUlon  acres  and  in  1966 
to  820  millton  acres. 

If  we  apply  this  13.6  percent  of  the  farmer's 
total  Income  to  the  total  acreage  harvested 
In  1966.  that  la.  320  million  acres,  we  come 
up  with  43.7  million  acres  as  the  area  needed 
to  produce  the  exporte  of  $4.7  billion.  How- 
ever, considering  the  fact  that  the  farmer's 
Income  from  the  exported  crope  is  distinctly 
less  per  bale,  per  bushel  or  per  pound  than 
the  export  sales  price,  we  should,  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  reduce  the  $4.7  billion 
by  at  least  10  percent.  This  would  bring 
down  the  share  of  the  total  crop  represented 
by  the  $4.7  billion.  In  other  words  40  million 
acres  would  come  much  closer  to  the  correct 
figure  on  acreage  than  60  million  acres. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  60-percent  exag- 
geration. 

In  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  we  find  these  groes 
exaggerations  of  the  State  Department  speak- 
er repeated  and  extended. 


In  1950.  bis  letter  says,  our  total  exporte 
were  $17.2  billicm.  This,  he  says,  amounted 
to  5.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output  of 
goods  and  services.  In  the  next  paragraph, 
he  says  that  some  4.6  million  workers  owe 
their  jobs  directly  to  foreign  trade.  He  con- 
tinues, saying  "This  is  about  7  percent  of 
our  total  employed  labor  force." 

Once  more,  on  contemplating  these  figures, 
doubte  begin  to  form.  Why  did  It  require  7 
percent  of  our  total  employed  to  produce 
only  5.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output 
of  goods  and  services? 

Have  we  tripped  across  another  exaggera- 
tion? 

What  part  of  these  figures  are  estimates? 
The  figure  of  4.5  million  employed  for  ex- 
porte is  purely  an  estimata  and  it  runs  about 
60  percent  higher  than  other  reliable  figures. 
The  6.7  percent  is  not  an  estimate  but  is 
discarded  by  Mr.  Weeks  probably  because  it 
Is  not  so  impressive.  If  exporte  were  6.7 
percent  of  the  total  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  this  country  why  should  not  this 
figure  Instead  of  7  percent  be  used  to  calcu- 
late those  employed  on  goods  exported?  If 
it  were,  we  would  come  up  with  3.7  million 
employed  both  directly  and  Indirectly  at  ex- 
porte. not  merely  directly.  This  is  more 
than  800,000  below  Mr.  Weeks'  figure  since 
he  does  not  Include  those  indirectly  employed. 

Also  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  so  far  as 
the  number  employed  at  exporte  Is  con- 
cerned, only  a  Uttle  over  half  this  number 
would  be  affected  by  anything  that  might  be 
done  with  the  Trade  Agreemente  Act.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  a  good  50  percent 
of  our  Importe  are  entirely  free  of  duty  and 
the  exports  corresponding  to  them  should 
therefore  be  deducted  from  the  total  export 
figure. 

If  we  do  that  we  would  find  that  only  some 
2  million  workers  are  employed  in  that  part 
of  our  exporte  that  could  be  Increased  by 
further  tariff  reductions.  This  is  only  40 
percent  of  the  shining  figure  of  4.5  million 
used  by  Mr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Weeks  also  makes  much  of  the  flgiires 
that  indicate  that  between  20  and  33  V3  per- 
cent of  our  textile  machinery,  mining  equip- 
ment, steel  and  rolling  mill  equipment,  and 
11  percent  of  our  machine  tools  is  exported. 
This  is  not  particularly  good  news  to  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  and  their  employ- 
ees or  to  the  domestic  mine  owners  and 
miners  or  to  other  manufacturers  who  con- 
template with  considerable  misgiving  the 
installation  of  modem  equipment  in  for- 
eign countries  where  It  wiU  be  operated  by 
cheap  labor.  They  know  from  experience 
what  it  will  mean  In  the  form  of  cheap-goods 
competition  from  abroful  in  the  future.  They 
have  tasted  such  competition  and  the  rising 
unemployment  figures  of  today  reflect  some 
of  the  effecte  of  this  very  process.  In  recent 
years  more  and  more  modem  equipment 
shipped  from  this  country  has  been  installed 
In  factories  overseas.  Combined  with  the 
low  wages  prevailing  In  most  countries  this 
has  given  them  a  formidable  and  In  many 
Instances  an  insuperable  competitive  advan- 
tage over  o\ir  own  producers. 

Is  this  what  Mr.  Weeks  applauds?  Is  he 
pleading  for  more  of  this? 

He  Ba3rs  less  foreign  trade  would  mean 
fewer  Jobs  in  the  production  of  automobUes 
and  other  things,  such  as  telephones,  TV 
sete.  household  appliances,  etc. 

Mr.  Weeks  might  have  selected  a  happier 
example  than  the  automobile  industry, 
which  Is  just  beginning  to  learn  a  few  facte 
about  the  beauties  of  a  low  tariff. 

Probably  the  most  notable  part  of  Ifr. 
Weeks'  letter  Is  his  complete  silence  about 
the  unemployment  that  is  caused  by  Im- 
porte. This  is  an  oversight  or  an  act  of 
evasion  that  is  most  serious  In  a  high  public 
offleial  who  presumably  should  be  speaking 
for  all  the  people  and  not  merely  the  export 
and  Import  Interests. 


Certainly  this  failure  to  face  the  facts  of 
the  case  throws  a  revealing  light  on  the 
whole  letter,  which  seems  to  represent  noth- 
ing more  than  executive  lobbying  in  behalf 
of  a  bill  that  is  before  Congress.  It  is  a 
case  of  advocating  one  side  of  an  issue  and 
Is  not  an  objective  analsrsls. 

It  was.  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  Ifr. 
Weeks  wo\Ud  enlist  the  aid  of  Riissla,  sput- 
nik and  the  European  Conunon  Market  In 
his  campaign.  More  than  objective  analysis 
is  needed  to  pump  new  life  into  the  sagging 
and  Jumbled  trade  agreemente  program. 

He  states  that  "an  economic  offensive  has 
been  hurled  against  the  fres  nations  by  the 
Communist  leaders." 

"Through  programs  of  trade  and  aid"  says 
Mr.  Weeks,  "the  Soviet  Union  Is  nnairing  in- 
tensive efforte  to  divide  the  free  world,  to 
detach  them  one  by  one  and  draw  them  into 
the  orbit  of  Communist  infiuence." 

This  part  of  his  letter  should  really  have 
been  directed  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  have  to  do  with  foreign  aid.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  nothirg  in  the  trade 
agreemente  program  that  would  help  to  ar- 
rest Russia  if  her  challenge  is  half  as  great 
as  pictured  by  Mr.  Weeks.  Russia  operates 
State  trading  enterprises.  Our  trade  Is 
privately  conducted  commerce:  and  as  such 
is  not  suited  to  the  methods  of  economic 
warfare.  If  we  expect  to  accept  the  reported 
Russian  challenge  GATT  is  about  the  last 
Instrvunent  in  point  of  sxiitabllity  that  we 
could  rely  on. 

The  same  goes  for  the  question  of  facing 
the  European  C<»nmon  Market.  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  that  group  could  outvote  \is  6  to  1  in 
GATT.  Tet  the  total  population  of  the  sis 
countries  falls  short  of  ours. 

Mr.  Weeks  uses  the  European  Common 
Market  as  a  reason  for  a  5-year  extension 
of  the  trade  program.  This  means  simply 
that  the  State  Department  would  like  to 
have  Congress  silenced  in  the  field  of  tariffs 
and  trade  for  5  more  years.  Such  a  pe- 
riod would  take  us  to  1963.  Two  new  Con- 
gresses would  have  oome  and  gone  by  that 
time.  Does  this  suggestion  represent  Mr. 
Weeks'  concept  of  the  function  of  Congrees 
or  of  ite  place  in  the  Amsrican  system  of 
government? 

He  says  that  during  such  5-year  period 
"there  must  be  thorough -going  preparations 
by  the  executive  branch  •  •  •  and  this 
must  be  followed  by  careful  negotiations." 
I  am  wondering  if  the  pckst  24  years  have 
provided  samples  of  the  careful  negotia- 
tions that  Mr.  Weeks  now  calls  for.  I  dont 
think  we  need  much  more  of  that  kind  of 
care. 

Mr.  Weeks'  letter  offers  answers  to  some 
other  questions  but  the  qiiallty  of  the 
answers  is  about  the  same  throughout.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  learn  what  has  been  the 
impression  created  by  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  on 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

My  own  impression  Is  that  besides  being 
highly  exaggerative  on  the  side  of  export 
trade  and  evasive  about  the  injurious  effecte 
of  certain  importe,  the  letter  falls  to  meet 
the  central  issue.  This  is  the  question  of 
Congressional  authority.  Congressional  func- 
tion and  Congressional  responsibility.  On 
this  important  matter  the  letter  Is  como 
pletely  silent;   and  well  it  might  be. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  without  blame 
in  entrusting  such  important  functions  as 
foreign  conunerce  regulation  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  then 
turning  Ite  head  and  asking  no  accounting 
of  the  use  made  of  the  delegated  power. 
For  years  the  State  Department  operated 
without  much  question  or  restraint  from 
Congress  and  got  the  notion  that  It  was 
within  ite  righte  to  pass  Cimgreas  by  almost 
completely. 

However,  this  Indifference  of  Congress 
dvirlng  the  years  when  Import  competition 
meant   Uttle  because   of   the  war  and   the 
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high  postwar  proq>erlt7.  can  no  longer  be 
condoned.  We  have  for  several  years  now 
been  counting  the  chickens  as  they  have 
come  home  to  roost;  and  many  of  us  have 
been  thoroughly  shaken  out  of  either  in- 
difference or  complacency.  We  can  no 
longer  contemplate  with  equanimity  a  sys- 
tem that  In  fair  weather  seemed  to  offer 
hopes  of  benefiting  our  export  trade  without 
at  the  same  time  pulling  down  upon  our 
domestic  Industries  a  ruinous  competition 
but  that  in  less  happy  times  forsakes  these 
home  industries  In  behalf  of  dubious  diplo- 
matic hopes  or  ventures. 

And  as  we  began  Inquiring  to  determine 
what  was  wrong  we  found  that  the  stum- 
bling block  lay  In  the  delegation  of  power 
to  the  Executive  and  the  use  that  the  State 
Department  had  made  of  It.  Without  Con- 
gressional realization  of  the  fact,  the  elected 
representative  body  of  the  people  all  but 
lost  its  grip  on  the  helm  because  of  this 
delegation  of  power.  The  President  as  ad- 
vised by  the  State  Department  had  become 
Installed  as  the  skipper  of  our  ship  of  for- 
eign trade;  and  Congress  was  kept  on  the 
outer  deck, 

This  is  a  most  serious  state  of  affairs  and 
must  be  corrected  lest  we  In  Congress  fall 
the  people  who  sent  us  here.  It  Is  our  busi- 
ness to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of 
this  country;  and  now  that  the  manner  of 
this  regulation  has  come  to  be  pregnant 
with  meaning  again  we  must  rise  to  our 
responsibility. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  would 
give  to  the  Congress  the  final  word  on  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  luider  the 
escape  clause.  Adoption  of  this  measure 
would  go  far  to  undo  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  under  the  administration  of  the 
Trad«  Agreements  Act  In  recent  years.  The 
Congress  would  look  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  the  technical  and  detailed 
aspect  of  tariff  and  trade  adjustment,  Item 
by  Item;  but  the  Congress  rather  than  the 
Prwtfdent  would  wl«ld  the  veto  power  over 
tlie  OommlMlon'e  recommendatlone. 

Beyond  that  my  bill  would  give  some  Iti' 
•truetlone  to  the  T»ritt  Commlselon  to  guide 
ft  In  the  eeteblMiment  of  Import  quotee, 
either  in  the  form  of  tariff  quotM  or  AtMo- 

l^^^'^^a*:^''^  PurpoM  Of  thle  protlekm 
le  to  Mnd  the  Commieelon  more  eloeelv  to 
ttie  Confreeelonel  intent  then  ie  aow  the 
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There  le  eleo  •  provlelon  thet  would 
•trenfthen  the  fo-e»»ed  netlonel  eecurltr 
Mnendment  of  the  Tr«de  AfrMments  «x' 
tenelon  Act  of  1960, 

^J^JH^  ***  •ccomplUh  the  purpoeee  of 
the  blU  a  1-year  extension  of  the  trade  pro- 
pam  Is  called  for  without,  however,  grant- 
ing any  new  tariff-cutting  powers  to  the 
President, 

Mr.  Speaker,  thU  proposed  withdrawal  of 
the  power  of  veto  from  the  President  over 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  is  no 
reflection  on  any  particular  Incumbent  of 
the  Presidency.  It  reflects  rather  the  reali- 
sation that  the  system  Is  vn-ong  and  that 
all  other  legislation  by  Congress  In  this  field 
Will  inevitably  become  a  dead  letter  unless 
Congress  does  Indeed  recall  to  Itself  Its  con- 
stitutional function  of  regulating  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
hearty  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis],  who  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  bring  back  to 
Congress  what  it  should  never  have  re- 
linquished, namely,  its  authority  to  reg- 
ulate our  foreign  commerce.  I  have 
Joined  him  in  introducing  a  bill  that  if 
passed  will  bring  back  a  vital  part  of  its 
power  over  tariffs  and  trade  to  the 
branch  of  the  Government  where  our 
Constitution  put  it  in  the  first  place 


I  do  not  have  to  ten  this  House  that  I 
have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  un- 
folding of  the  executive  usurpation  in 
this  field  since  the  signing  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in 
1947.  I  claim  no  particular  fore4«ht 
for  this.  My  State  of  West  Virginia 
was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 

heavy  impact  of  foreign  competition  un- 
der that  agreement.  Coal,  pottery,  iand 
glassware,  principal  industries  in  "\Vest 
Virginia,  were  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
import  battle  in  the  beginning.  Indus- 
tries that  only  later  got  hit  were  noti  yet 
aware  what  was  in  store  for  them,    j 

Many  things  have  happened  in  the 
past  10  years  to  awaken  many  other 
members  to  the  dangers  of  the  trade 
program.  Not  that  I  was  alone  10  yiars 
ago.  but  our  number  was  small.  Today 
we  have  a  different  story.  What  sime 
of  us  were  telling  this  House  from  (  to 
10  years  ago  now  makes  sense  to  mfiny 
who  had  not  realized  the  truth  of  wthat 
we  who  were  already  on  the  firing  line 
were  saying.  I  find  no  fault  with  tl  ose 
who  went  along  with  the  program  while 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  complain 
about. 

The  State  Department  propagaida 
was  so  high  sounding  and  disarniing 
that  no  one  questioned  it  unless  e^kte- 
rience  made  it  ring  hollow  or  false.  (In 
the  meantime  the  Department  knew  tx- 
actly  what  it  was  up  to.  It  hoped  trat 
its  grip  on  trade  control  would  bei  so 
tightly  fixed  by  the  time  that  Congiless 
became  aware  of  what  had  happc 
that  it  would  be  too  late;  and  let  me 
you  that  their  hope  almost  came  tru 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  \he 
rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  am  glad  to  yle! 
the  dletlnfful«bed  gentlemao  from 
(Mr.  O«oee], 

Mr.  ORO80.  Mr.  SpMiker.  en  ;he 
point  of  ottr  f  erm  exporto.  let  me  git  i  a 
few  more  detalle  ftbout  the  eUtlm  m  t4e 
by  the  Seeretary  of  Commerce  and  vi  rU 
otisly  by  the  State  Department  epeal  ere 
and  otherf  who  lay  claim  to  the  devol  on 
of  20  percent  of  our  total  cropland  or 
60  million  aeree  to  production  forihe 
export  market  In  1957. 

I  have  before  me  a  fact  sheet  issuedl  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  month  of  January  195 

My  interest  goes  to  the  comments[of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davks] 
who  drew  attention  to  this  subject.  ' 

Total  exports  of  agricultural  prodiiits 
in  1957  rose  to  $4.7  billion  as  the  gentte- 
man  has  said.  It  is  also  a  fact,  as  The 
says,  that  tliis  was  the  highest  dollar 
level  reached  by  our  exports  of  farm 
crops.  But  let  us  look  at  some  of  ttie 
figures  of  the  preceding  years.  In  19  )6 
only  1  year  earlier,  these  expo  ts 
amounted  to  only  $3.5  billion.  Two  yei  rs 
earlier,  that  Is,  in  1954.  they  were  ox  ly 
$2.9  billion. 

What  accounted  for  this  great  incre«  se 
In  the  export  of  our  farm  products?    I^ 

In  1953  exports  of  farm  products  un< 

Government  programs  amounted  to  $ 

billion.    In  1957  this  had  risen  to  $ 

billion,  an  hicrease  of  $1.5  billion.    If  wc 

look  at  the  table  provided  in  the  fact 

sheet  we  find  that  commercial  expoits 


for  dollars  Increased  from  $2.4  billion  in 
1953  to  only  $2.8  bUlion  in  1957. 

Now,  I  draw  two  conclusions  from 
these  facts.  | 

One  is  that  the  1957  flgiu-e  of  exports 
as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  crops  for  ex- 
port represents  an  unwarranted  claim 

because  1957  exports  were  abx^ormally 
high.  Second,  the  increase  in  i  exports 
in  recent  years  is  largely  attribiitable  to 
the  sale  abroad  of  farm  products  for 
foreign  currencies,  to  the  bartef  trans- 
actions, to  the  donations,  and  finally  to 
the  sale  abroad  of  cotton  at  prices  that 
are  some  7  or  8  cents  per  pound  below 
the  price  in  this  country. 

The  60-million-acre  figure,  i  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Geor(  ia,  is  a 
great  exaggeration.  Only  a  lit;le  over 
11  percent  of  our  farm  income  cai  ae  from 
exports  in  1957.  Eleven  percen  of  our 
total  cropland  harvested  comes  to  less 
than  40  million  acres. 

Nineteen  fifty-seven  having  T)een  a 
record  year  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
the  acreage  in  preceding  years  was  ob- 
viously much  less:  or  more  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  25  million  acres.  Thii  is  con- 
siderably below  the  60-milIibn-acre 
claim.  T 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is  another  esti- 
mate that  is  being  given  out  as' gospel, 
and  It  is  about  as  far  off  the  mark  as 
the  60-mlllion-acre  estimate  of  f^mland 
devoted  to  export  production.    T 

The  gentleman  from  Georglk  fMr. 
Davis]  has  said  that  the  estimator  of  4'/2 
million  workers  employed  in  producing 
for  exports  Is  exaggerated. 

Let  me  call  to  his  attention  I  ^e  fact 
that  SecreUry  Weeks  himself  has  run  for 
corer. 

to  the  letter  from  Mr,  Weeki  dated 
Februarr  1. 1996,  to  the  Honorab  e  Rof- 
w»  W.  KfAM,  of  New  Jersey,  iiferred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Georg  a  (Mr. 
OAVieMtwassald: 

fofiM  4  J  mmion  worfeers  ewe  tlMlr  Jobe  tfl« 
recttf  to  foreign  trade. 
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Notice  that  Mr,  Weeks  said  "dtreetly' 

employed.  | 

In  his  testimony  before  the'  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  Mr.  Weeks  changed  thd  claim. 

He  said:  | 

Foreign  trade  proTldes  the  UTeUbocjd  for  at 
least  4V2  million  worker».  or  about  7  percent 
of  oxir  labor  force.  This  figure  Includes  thoee 
engaged  directly  or  Indirectly  In  production 
or  service  for  export,  or  In  the  dlstijlbutlon 
of  Imports,  or  In  the  first  factory  prticMslns 
of  Imported  materials. 

This  Is  a  different  story  and  fulls  far 
short  of  saying  that  our  exporls  give 
employment  to  4>^  million  workers  as  is 
so  often  claimed.  ] 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  f rom^  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Davis]  wiU  accept  thesj  com- 
ments as  reinforcing  his  own  complaint 
about  the  great  exaggeraUons  ofTwhich 
the  freer  traders  have  been  and  cohtinue 
to  be  guilty  in  their  claims  in  behalf  of 
the  wonders  of  the  trade-agreements 
program. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  peniitting 
me  to  call  attention  to  this. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    May  I  say  to  thd  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  Secretary  '  Veeks 


was  entirely  out  of  place  in  making  a 
broad  statement  that  our  export  business 
provided  4^  million  Jobs  for  American 
workers.  He  does  not  have  any  facts 
to  prove  that,  and  as  proof  of  the  state- 
ment I  am  Just  making,  he  is  right  now 
putting  on  a  crash  program  to  ti7  to 
determine  Just  how  many  Jobe  can  be 

attributed  to  export  business.  He  does 
not  have  those  figures,  but  be  was 
wrong,  entirely  wrong,  in  making  a 
statement  for  public  consumption  that 
AV2  million  of  the  jobs  of  the  American 
];>eople  were  due  to  our  export  business. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  raise  the 
question  why  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  not  told  the  American  people  how 
many  Jobs  it  has  cost  the  industries  that 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  due  to 
foreign  imports.  He  should  concern 
himself  more  with  domestic  matters, 
but  no.  he  has  to  take  over  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department 
in  getting  into  the  field  of  international 
politics. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILET.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  want  to  try  to  make 
clear  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
stated  as  the  difference  between  four-bll- 
llon-odd  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  two-billion-old  sold  for  dol- 
lars. The  other  2  billion  Is  what  we 
have  practically  given  away  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  our  surpluses.  We 
hare  gone  through  the  motions  of  selling 
that  for  currencies  which  we  have  no 
use  for  and  which  are  Impotmded  In  Uie 
banks  In  foreign  countries  for  their  ben- 
efit and  for  their  help  and  to  pay  for 
some  installations  that  w«  make  In  those 
eountrtes  and  to  pay  from  thoee  foreign 
currencies  for  some  trips  abroad  by  Con- 
ffresemen, 

Mr,  BAXLCY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  EDMOffDeON.  Mr,  Speaker,  Will 
the  gentleman  yleld7 

Mr.  BAILEY,  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BDMONDBON.  May  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  fight  he  eonslstently  wages  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  In  Us  committees 
for  American  Industries  and  American 
worklngmen. 

Today's  newspapers  from  Oklahoma 
carry  the  news  that  our  Governor  is 
meeting  with  our  corporation  commission 
to  consider  further  drastic  cuts  in  oil  al- 
lowables for  our  State.  The  proration 
which  Is  already  heavy  and  severe  on 
the  oil-producing  States  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly severe  despite  the  so-called 
voluntary  restriction  cm  imports  which 
was  entered  into  some  time  sigo.  In  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, we  already  have  most  of  our  lead 
and  zinc  mines  shut  down.  We  already 
have  smelter  emplosmient  drastically  re- 
duced and  one  of  the  Nation's  principal 
smelters,  in  the  town  of  Henryetta.  Okla- 
homa, has  been  shut  down  since  the  15th, 
throwing  another  600  men  In  that  partic- 
ular industry  out  of  work.  We  have  our 
mill  operation  for  lead  and  zinc  crir- 
tailed.    The  overall  impact  of  the  lead 
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and  zinc  industry  shutdown  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  was  estimated  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  recently  as  directly 
and  adversely  affecting  more  tiian  10,- 
000  people  in  their  economic  livelihood 
in  eastern  Oklahoma  and  in  southern 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  this  escape  clause  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  applied,  if  it  is  to  have 
real  meaning  and  significance.  When 
you  review  the  record  of  what  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  escape-clause 
recommendations  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, you  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  not  being 
followed  and  that  American  industries 
are  not  receiving  the  consideration  which 
the  law  was  designed  to  give  them.  In 
the  last  5  years,  this  President — this 
White  House — reviewing  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  relief  under  the  escape  clause, 
have  seen  fit  to  give  relief  in  only  2 
out  of  9  unanimous  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Now,  what- 
ever anybody  may  say  about  the  Demo- 
cratic party  not  taking  heed  of  the  plight 
of  domestic  industries  under  its  recipro- 
cal-trade program,  the  record  stands 
clear  and  undisputed  that,  during  the 
period  that  Mr.  Truman  was  President 
and  received  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  he  followed  each  and 
every  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Commission.  In  three  cases  sent  to  him. 
In  which  the  Tariff  Commission  unani- 
mously recommended  relief  under  the  es- 
cape clause,  Mr.  Truman,  in  each  and 
every  one  of  those  Instances,  followed 
the  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  afforded  that  relief.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  has 
not  been  that  reasonable  and  that  con- 
iiderate  of  the  pliaht  of  American  in- 
dustry. Me  has  refused  to  Uke  care  of 
industrtes  that  are  severely  damaged 
where  those  induetrles  have  made  a  good 
ease  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  Per- 
sonally, I  would  Uke  to  see  a  reciprocal- 
trade  program  continue,  If  It  U  possible 
to  have  a  program  contlMued,  tmder 
which  the  escape  clause  would  have  real 
meaning  and  significance  for  American 
industry.  But,  if  it  is  simply  to  be  a 
piece  of  writing  which  U  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  is  not  to  be  respected  by  the 
administration  that  has  to  do  with  the 
actual  operation  of  this  law,  then  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  must 
know,  of  course,  that  the  legislation 
which  is  being  introduced  by  some  forty 
or  fifty  Members  of  the  Congress  today 
will  be  legislation  that  will  restore  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  final 
control  over  the  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  which  are  not  vested  in  the 
President.  The  gentleman  is  aware  of 
that;  is  he  not? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  That  is  exactly 
where  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  that  responsibility  and  I, 
for  one,  see  no  way  in  which  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  can  further  shove 
off  that  responsibility  in  another  direc- 
tion when  it  very  obviously  is  not  being 
respected  as  a  responsibility  to  American 
worklngmen  and  American  industry. 
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Mr.  BABLxEY.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. The  gentleman  has  a  problem 
there  just  as  there  are  problons  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  oth«'  Congressional 
Districts.  I  am  sure  his  loyalty  in  this 
fight  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing factors  that  Is  going  to  bring  us 
success  in  this  fight. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wLsh  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI  relative  to  the 
"escape  clause"  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  plan  to  support  the 
extension  bUl.  yet  I  will  support  an 
amendment  to  the  act  that  gives  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  the  President,  the  authority  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  recommendations  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  textile  industry  in  my  district  is 
depressed  as  the  result  of  the  importation 
of  cotton  goods  from  Japan. 

The  record  of  this  administration 
clearly  shows  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  "escape 
clause"  cases  have  been  ignored  in  90 
percent  of  the  hardship  cases  heard  by  it. 

Therefore,  I  shall  be  happy  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  restoring  to  the  Con- 
gress its  right  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Congress  take  such  action  as  Is 
necessary  to  protect  American  labor 
from  Imports  from  foreign  countries  that 
are  calculated  to  reduce  our  standard 
of  living,  as  well  as  subjecting  American 
business  to  unfair  competition.  And  all 
of  this  is  accomplished  with  cotton  sold 
to  Japan  for  about  7  cents  per  pound 
Isse  than  It  can  be  purchased  by  domestic 
manufacturers, 

Mr,  NEAL.  Mr.  Bpnktr,  wlU  tht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yldd  to  ttf  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  admire  the  gentleman 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  consistently 
takes  to  heart  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  presents  ttiese  matters  to 
the  Congress. 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  might  take 
some  exception  to  the  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  these 
claims  that  are  being  presented  under 
the  escape-clause  provision  have  received 
satisfactory  attention,  because  I  believe 
the  gentleman  who  now  has  the  fioor 
will  agree  with  me  that  for  the  last  15 
or  18  years  we  have  had  nothing  but 
neglect  of  the  glass  and  pottery  in- 
dustries of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
regardless  of  all  efforts  to  get  reUef 
through  the  escape  clause. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  obser- 
vation if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Before  making  that  ob- 
servation would  the  gentleman  allow  his 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  to  com- 
ment to  the  extent  that  there  was  no 
plan  for  redress  of  grievances  of  any 
industry  in  this  coimtry,  pottery,  glass- 
ware, or  any  other?  None  of  them  had 
access  to  the  Tariff  Commission  until  I 
succeeded  in  writing  a  procedure  into 
the  act  whereby  any  industry  that  felt 
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It  was  being  harmed  could  apply  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  a  hearing,  pro- 
duce witnesses,  be  represented  by  an 
attorney;  and  if  they  proved  injury  the 
escape  clause  directs  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  adjust  the  import  duties  or  to  fix 
import  quotas. 

Mr.  NEAIi.  When  was  that,  about 
1948? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  1951.  In  the  case  of 
those  industries  which  did  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  Tariff  Commission  or  found 
they  could  not  meet  the  competition, 
they  either  had  to  convert  to  something 
else  or  go  out  of  business.  A  lot  of  them 
went  out  of  business,  and  a  lot  of  them 
are  going  out  of  business  today. 

The  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  applied  only  to  unanimous 
decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Meanwhile,  there  have  been  split  deci- 
sions, sometimes  by  a  vote  of  3  to  3  or 
a  vote  of  4  to  2.  He  was  applying  his 
comments  to  those  decisions  that  were 
the  unanimous  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  It  is  true,  however,  that, 
out  of  nine  rulings  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, seven  were  turned  down  completely, 
and  only  two  have  been  accepted  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  NEAIj.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
explanation.  I  want  to  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  saying 
that  we  certainly  do  need  more  controls 
back  in  the  hands  of  Congress  rather 
than  leaving  them  to  the  uncertainties  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
complicated  by  the  uncertainty  of  their 
fate  after  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
made  its  decision. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  to  have  his  continued  assist- 
ance m  this  fight. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  should  like  to  under- 
score the  statements  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  in  regard  to  the 
disastrous  effects  that  the  excessive  im- 
ports of  oil  are  having  on  our  domestic 
producers.  We  can  multiply  the  effects 
already  spoken  of  by  many  times 
throughout  American  industry,  indus- 
tries that  are  feeling  the  adverse  effect 
of  excessive  imports  of  products  pro- 
duced at  low  cost  and  brought  in  to 
compete  with  American  Industries. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  represent 
districts  where  industries  flourish  which 
are  now  feeling  the  pmch  of  competition; 
but,  since  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
referred  to  oil,  I  should  like  to  make  fur- 
ther reference  to  it.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  only  last  summer  the  OflBce  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  made  a  report  on  this 
very  subject  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  what  was  happening  to  our  domestic 
oil  industry  as  a  result  of  these  imports. 
An  official  made  this  statement: 

The  Nation's  security  la  being  endang^ered 
by  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  oil. 

He  then  went  on  to  cite  statistics  show- 
ing what  the  actual  effect  was.  Then 
that  was  followed  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  a  voluntary  10-percent 
reduction.     Voluntary  reductions  have 
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been  undertaken.  I  think,  about  tMree 
different  times  since  1955.  but  they  niver 
succeed.  We  hope  this  one  has  bten. 
at  least  to  some  extent,  successful.  Cer- 
tainly the  record  shows  it  has  not  been 
adequate  in  meeting  the  problem  lihat 
was  described  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  which  prompted  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order. 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  yield  to  the  gen|tle. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  We  have  had  today 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ro- 
tary of  state  before  our  committee.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  this  tariff  qlies- 
tion  and  these  problems  In  connection 
With  Zinc,  lead,  and  oil.  He  has  been 
questioned  about  that  feature  and  what 
the  hopes  are  that  something  cai^  be 
done  to  protect  our  own  industries.  ;  He 
could  offer  no  hope  whatever,  only  tl^ese 
voluntary  agreements  which  a  great  Ka- 
tion  like  ours  must  accept  from  thesej  lit- 
tle nations  with  no  legal  requirements 
whatsoever.  That  is  another  reason  why 
the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  Tariff  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions should  be  lodged  in  the  Congress 
and  not  in  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentlei  aan 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  pursue  tl 
matter  a  httle  further  to  add  to  the 
ord  that  is  being  made  here  toda] 
reference  to  these  American  mdusl 
that  are  suffering  severely  as  a  resi 
imports  and  which  prompts  us  to  sei 
as  we  are  required  to  do,  for  some  me^ns, 
some  way.  of  better  coping  with  the  jsit- 
uation.  It  certamiy  calls  for  a  change 
from  what  we  have  had  in  the  past.  We 
have  the  old  program.  I  think  it  has 
basic  qualities  that  are  good  and  soi  nd; 
but  in  actual  application  we  know  f  om 
experience,  that  can  be  testified  t<  by 
memy  Members  who  see  their  industries 
affected,  that  it  has  not  worked  as  C  on- 
gress  intended  it  should. 

In  regard  to  the  oil  import  situaaon, 
which  is  a  good  example  of  the  effedt  of 
foreign  competition  on  American  indus- 
try, we  are  right  now  in  the  process,  bnd 
this  is  not  an  understatement,  of  Wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  an  industry 
because  of  foreign  imports.  This  Pro- 
vides a  Utopia  for  foreign  produfcrs. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  compa- 
rable to  our  domestic  producers ;  they  are 
not  restricted  m  production,  as  is  trvt  of 
most  of  our  producers,  their  tariff  r  ites 
are  negligible  as  compared  with  the  do- 
mestic taxes  that  we  pay  on  the  sjime 
products,  and  their  labor  costs  art  of 
course  much  lower. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call the  fight  I  staged  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  on  the  fioor  of  the  don- 
gress  over  the  new  Venezuelan  t^de 
agreement  in  1951  which  cut  the  import 
duty  on  oil  from  21  cents  per  barrj 
5^4  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  FISHER.    I  remember  it 
well. 

Mr.  BAILEY,  That  deprived 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  on 
import  of  oil  alone  of  $214  million  a  yfar. 
That  is  the  loss  that  resulted  from  Aat 
reduction  of  14  and  a  fraction  centster 
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barrel  import  duty.  They  talk  about 
balancing  the  biidget.  J 

Mr.  FISHER.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  which  accounts  for  a  good  part 
of  the  production  of  oil  in  this  country, 
the  independent  producers  are  being 
literally  choked  to  death  today,  grad- 
ually but  surely.  In  Texas  the  Stete  and 
Federal  taxes  on  domestic  oil  emount 
to  75  cents  a  barrel,  while  the  present 
tariff  on  the  imported  oil  amounts  to  5 
to  10  cents  a  barrel.  Because  of  these 
imports  which  come  in  under  such  fa- 
vorable conditions  and  in  ever-increasing 
quantities,  the  railroad  commis^on  has 
reduced  production  within  the  past  few 
days  to  an  alltime  low  of  only  9  days 
out  of  a  month,  the  lowest  In  i  all  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  allowable  dur- 
ing February  was  1 1  days.  Imagfce  that. 
For  no  other  reason  except  caused  by  the 
excessive  imports  of  oil  from  foreign 
countries,  we  are  not  allowed  to  broduce 
in  Texas  except  9  days  a  month.  We 
have  the  oil  reserves.  People  are  going 
broke  every  day  because  of  thmr  com- 
mitments and  investments,  because  they 
cannot  develop  their  potential.  1  There 
is  no  incentive  for  exploration  arty  more. 
They  can  produce  only  9  days  a.  month. 
You  can  understand  how  it  is  literally 
wrecking  that  great  Industry  sO  far  as 
the  independent  producers  are  con- 
cerned. This  all  adds  up  to  a  mercy 
killing  of  a  vital  American  industry. 
This  means  ghost  towns,  business  fail- 
ures, reduced  explorations,  unemploy- 
ment, economic  upheavals,  higher  taxes 
to  replace  depleted  revenues  from  oil. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 
Quotas?  This  has  been  tried  and  has 
not,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  helped  very' 
much.  We  must  either  impose  manda- 
tory quotas  to  cope  with  the  <risis-or 
increase  the  tariff  to  a  level,  on  u  sliding 
scale,  to  balance  the  production  cost 
factors  and  place  foreign  compel  itors  on 
a  level  with  domestic  producers;  0r  some- 
thing like  that.  I  prefer  the  latter  as 
the  most  feasible  approach  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  practical  one  m-om  an 
administrative  standpoint.  T 

Now,  if  I  may  pursue  this  l\nother 
moment — and  I  do  not  want  to  trespass 
en  the  gentleman's  time;  he  is  viry  gen- 
erous and  certamiy  Is  rendermi  a  fine 
service  In  sponsoring  this  discussion  here 
today— General  Ernest  O.  Thompson, 
Texas  railroad  commissioner  a^nd  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  respected  buthor- 
Ities  on  petroleum,  recently  catled  at- 
tention to  the  gradual  destructipn  that 
Is^  being  wrought  by  foreign  com|?etltion 
and  excessive  imports,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Texas  situation.  This 
serves  to  pomt  up  the  seriousnesk  of  the 
crisis  and  the  imperative  nied  for 
prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. He  pomted  out  that  the  contrast 
between  conditions  in  the  domefstic  m- 
dustry  and  in  foreign  producing  areas 
which  supply  the  major  part  of  the  crude 
oU  brought  mto  the  United  States  is 
quite  significant.  Despite  thq  much 
larger  number  of  producing  wellst  crude- 
oil  production  in  Texas  is  now  atia  lower 
level  than  in  1953,  5  years  ago— Imagine 
that — and  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  crude-oil  production  is  lip  only 
5.6  percent  above  1953.  Meanwhile, 
production   in  foreign   areas   has   in- 
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creased  quite  substantially,  as  shown  by 
the  followmg  tabulation: 
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3.771.1«a 
2.999,680 

771.602 
618. 814 


Dally  cut _.  1,286.316 

Nor. — ^Thls  makes  1.285.316  barrels  daUy 
cut  in  Texas  oU  allowable  production  since 
we  were  called  upon  tar  more  crude  for  the 
Suez  crisis.  Thus  it  wlU  be  seen  that  Texas 
has  reduced  ber  oU  allowable  by  more  than 
the  total  crude  oU  Imports  Into  the  United 
State*.  Surely  thla  can  mean  nothing  leas 
than  th«  fact  that  Texas  oU  production  is 
being  supplanted  by  Imported  crude  In  the 
market  place. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  oil 
Industry  and  the  effect  of  these  excessive 
imports.  It  has  gotten  to  the  point  now, 
certainly  so  far  as  the  situation  in  Texas 
is  concerned,  where  the  Independent 
producer  is  literally  going:  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  cannot  survive  on  a  9-day- 
per-moxxth  production  basis,  and  that 
adds  to  the  many  other  instances  ol 
American  industries  which  provide  situ- 
ations calling  for  some  action,  some  re- 
lief by  the  Ccmgress. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
why  I  think  this  legislation  should  be 
Tery  thoroughly  explored  this  year.  Ever 
since  1934  it  has  always  been  a  principal 
objective  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
tliat  other  nations  remove  their  barriers 
against  United  States  goods.  The  act 
was  speciflc  for  the  purpose  of  expand- 
ing foreign  markets  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  Yet.  the  record 
shows  that  the  barriers  foreign  nations 
raised  against  our  goods  have  increased 
on  a  vast  scale.  A  number  of  countries 
reduced  their  tariff  levels,  but  the  United 
States  reduced  its  duty  level  appreciably 
more  than  did  most  of  the  others. 

This  is  a  two-way  street.  When  they 
talk  about  the  United  States  not  doing 
its  part  in  the  world  trade  situation  here 
are  some  facts. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France  ac- 
tually Increased  their  tariff  levels  by  43 
percent  and  37  percent,  respectively. 
Canada  redticed  hers  by  13  percent,  Italy 
by  24  percent,  and  Japan  39  percmt. 
But  the  United  States  reduced  hers  by 
66  percent.  And  yet  we  bear  pe(H>le 
these  dajrs  talking  about  the  United 
States  not  doing  its  part  in  removing 
trade  barriers  to  encourage  the  easier 
flow  of  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 


world.  The  facts  simply  do  not  sub- 
stantiate that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  passing  refer- 
ence. I  see  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guldwd  sentteman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson]  on  the  floor.  He  Ls  one  of 
our  leading  authorities  on  the  wool  situ- 
ation. Of  course,  we  have  been  dealing 
With  foreign  competition  In  wool  for 
about  50  years.  It  is  not  a  new  thing. 
Many  industries  have  begun  to  feel  the 
pinch  in  the  last  5,  10,  or  20  years.  But 
wool  producers  have  been  fighting  this 
battle  for  survtyal  for  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was  handed 
some  figures  which  show  that  in  this 
country    excessive    iniix>rts    of    finished 

textile  goods,  textile  goods  already  man- 
ufactured and  ready  to  be  made  into 

clothing,  and  so  forth,  threaten  the  em- 
ployment of  80.000  workers.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  workers 
has  dropped  from  160,000  as  a  result  of 
the  Uquidation  of  280  mills  since  1947. 

Imagine  what  is  happening  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  this  coimtry  today;  such 
a  terrific  drop.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
mills  have  beoi  closed  since  1947. 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  during  the 
same  time,  domestic  textile  machinery 
in  operation  has  dropped  about  50  per- 
cent while  imports  of  woven  cloth  have 
Jumped  about  735  percent  to  over  35 
million  yards  in  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
osity of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia LMr.  BAnxT]  in  yielding  time,  but 
these  were  a  few  observations  that  I 
think  are  pertinent  to  this  particular 
discussion. 

Mr.  BAILET.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  admire  his  stand-up-and- 
fight  attitude  when  a  major  industry  of 
his  State  is  threatened  with  extinction. 
I  am  referring  to  the  independent  oil 
industry.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man if  that  does  not  also  affect  s(»ne  of 
the  States  bordering  Texas,  such  as  Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr.  FISHER.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  so  well  pointed  out,  the  au- 
thorities in  Oklahoma  are  about  to  con- 
sider a  reduction  of  allowables  there. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So  a  large  area  of  the 
country  and  a  major  part  of  our  oil 
production  are  included  in  the  question 
at  issue.    

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes.  indeed.  I  was  sim- 
ply pointing  out  something  with  which 
I  was  personally  familiar. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  oin:  Governor  has  an- 
nounced that  further  cuts  in  the  allow- 
ables are  inevitable.  We  are  all  aware 
that  Texas  has  been  carrying.  r«aiy. 
the  burden  of  proration  much  more 
heavily  than  other  States,  but  I  think 
Oklahoma's  imposition  of  restrictions, 
next  to  that  of  Texas,  is  about  as  heavy 
as  any  in  the  United  States.  And  we  are 
going  to  hare  to  cut  further  very  def- 
initely because  of  the  market  situation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisdek]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  LMr.  EbmondsonI. 


Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  1  minute  further, 
may  I  say  in  conclusion  that  it  Is  the 
idea  of  all  of  us  not  to  destroy  our  ma- 
chinoy  for  working  out  trade  relations, 
or  concluding  them  or  prcnnoting  better 
trade  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  trying  to  destroy 
a  system.  It  is  a  matter  of  trying  to 
Improve  a  system.  So  we  do  have  one 
approach  specifically  that  has  been  of- 
fered here.  It  may  need  some  improve- 
ment itself,  but  certainly  it  is  something 
that  we  should  all  study  and  make  use 
of  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  feasible 
and  practical  to  apply  it  to  help  these 
American  industries  that  are  feeling 
this  terrible  pinch  of  excessive  foreign 
imports  at  this  time.  We  must  encourage 
foreign  trade.  It  is  vital  to  our  economic 
life.  But  we  must  be  realistic  in  the 
application  of  our  trade  laws.  Here  we 
are  seeking  to  find  better  methods  to 
employ  in  promoting  foreign  teade  and 
provide  reasonable  protection  tot  ma 
own  taxpaying  citizens. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  securing  this  time  and  on  the 
position  he  is  taking  here,  ffis  district 
In  West  Virginia  is  not  far  from  mine, 
nor  is  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  far 
from  mine. 

Just  recently  we  have  had  a  very  glar- 
ing example  of  the  evUs  that  have  come 
from  the  practices  that  exist  in  the  Fif- 
teenth District  of  Ohio.  We  have  had 
another  pottery  close  its  doors,  a  pottery 
that  has  been  the  backbone  of  its  com- 
munity for  many,  many  years.  That  is 
not  the  first  such  closing  of  doors  nor 
will  it  be  the  last  unless  the  control  of 
commerce  can  again  be  placed  back  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  where  it  belongs. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Davis],  and  others,  in  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  do  just  that,  restore  to 
the  Congress  the  control  of  foreign  com- 
merce, to  the  end  that  it  not  be  merely 
an  instrumentality  of  our  foreign  policy 
but  that  it  be  an  tnstnmientality  of  our 
internal  economy  and  the  industries 
iqxm  which  our  employees  and  our 
economy  depend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  century  ago  these  lines 
were  written  by  an  erudite  English  wit 
named  Charles  Stuart  Calverley:     . 

But  ah!  disasters  have  their  use; 
And  life  mlgbt  e^n  be  too  sunshiny. 

While  line  2  contains  a  somewhat 
truculent  connotation,  the  opening  ex- 
pression is  exceedingly  realistic.  Men 
who  share  experiences  of  common  grief 
more  than  often  become  fast  frioidi. 
The  causative  is  not  necessarily  bom  of 
the  "misery  loves  company"  philooophy; 
rather  it  is  merely  a  natural  attribute 
of  human  compassion  and  love  of  fellow 
man. 

Today  many  of  the  eommunities  of 
our  country  have  been  visited  by  an 
economic  di«ast<»r  which,  I  trost,  will 
have  its  use  in  inciting  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  action  on  a  matter  that  Is 
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at  least  partially  responsible  for  this 
business  and  industrial  blight. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  look  at  condi« 
tions  that  prevail  in  areas  of  Ohio's  15th 
Congressional  District.  Here  you  will 
find  shutdowns  and  cutbacks  in  the  pot- 
tery, handmade  glass,  ceramics,  tile,  and 
coal  industries.  Here  are  cases  of  des- 
titution and  hunger.  There  Is  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  situation,  for  there  are 
also  many  prosperous  families  in  the 
very  communities  where  misery  stalks. 
In  many  instance,  the  reasons  for  the 
imbalance  are  obvious:  the  Job  of  the 
idle  resident  of  the  community  has  been 
destroyed  by  unfair  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
Congress  will  restore  to  that  idle  worker 
the  opf>ortunity  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
his  family  and  to  regain  the  dignity 
which  he  finds  only  in  the  fruits  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  a  reasonable 
amoiint  of  protection  from  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  imports  made  in  countries 
where  wages  and  standards  of  living  are 
far  below  those  in  this  country,  eastern 
Ohio's  pottery  and  ceramic  tile  indus- 
tries will  remain  vigorous  and  contrib- 
ute importantly  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. Without  that  protection,  these 
Industries  are  helpless;  their  employees 
are  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed; local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes 
which  would  normally  evolve  from  their 
payrolls  are  nonexistent. 

You  may  ha\e  seen  a  recent  statement 
by  an  official  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters.  He 
explained  that  equipment  had  been  sent 
to  Japan  gratis  in  order  that  our  friends 
in  that  country  could  build  pottery 
plants  to  aid  in  her  postwar  recovery 
I>eriod.  He  pointed  to  other  examples 
of  benefits  created  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  by  American  largess.  Then  he 
presented  the  shocking  fact  that  pottery 
workers  in  this  country  are  paid  more  in 
one  hour  than  their  coimterparts  else- 
where in  the  world  receive  for  a  full 
day's  work.  The  net  result?  Here  is 
how  he  explained  it: 

Through  the  use  of  machinery  mtide  avail- 
able from  this  country,  foreign  competition 
Is  now  strangling  owe  people. 

The  unemployed  member  of  the  hand- 
made glass  industry  would  most  likely 
be  at  his  Job  today  if  a  Just  foreign  trade 
policy  were  in  effect.  As  for  the  coal 
miner,  s\u-ely  his  career  is  endangered 
enough  by  competition  from  domestic 
fuels  without  subjecting  him  to  the  in- 
equitable battle  for  markets  against  the 
gushers  of  foreign  residual  oil  that  have 
inundated  our  East  Coast.  It  is  true 
that  the  output  of  Ohio's  mines  does  not 
normally  gravitate  into  those  areas  now 
being  served  by  residual  oil  from  the  re- 
fineries   of    Venezuela    and   the    Dutch 


Fehrucry  2^ 


I  can  to  your  attention  this  exc 
of  a  statement  made  before  a 
committee  investigating  cause  of 
ploymentinl950: 

Every  time  one  of  these  huge  new 
ties  up  at  an  American  dock,  It  bring 
only  a  quarter  of  a  million  barrels  of'  fuel 
oil,  but  it  brings  also  job  discharges  fcr  63 
American  coal  miners  for  a  full  year.  We 
import  not  only  low  quality  oU.  but  u  lem- 
ployment. 

The  statement  was  made  by  Adplph 
Pacifico,  president  of  district  6,  Uaited 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  His  remjarks 
were  prompted  by  the  fact  that  a  tot^l  of 
74  million  barrels  of  residual  oil :  had 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  preceding  year.  You  will  b«  in- 
censed to  know  that  in  1957  more  than 
161  million  barrels  of  foreign  resj  dual 
oil  entered  the  fuel  markets  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
help  us  recover  from  the  disasters  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  us  through  the 
mediimi  of  a  highly  illogical  trade  IK  licy. 
Since  Congress  is  closest  to  the  ecoc  omy 
of  our  individual  localities,  and  in  c  rder 
that  we  may  carry  out  the  mandat)  !s  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  hiter- 
nation  commerce.  I  submit  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  make  the  nece:  sary 
adjustments  in  the  Trade  Agreen  ents 
Act.  These  include  the  return  to  ( Con- 
gress of  the  power  of  review  over  1  ariff 
Commission  decisions. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gei  itle- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  son  e  3 
years  ago  as  a  comparatively  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representattves, 
when  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busjiess 
at  the  first  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
was  the  consideration  of  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreementslAct. 
known  in  that  session  by  the  desitoa- 
tion  of  H.  R.  1,  I  opposed  that  legisla- 
tion and  opposed  it  as  actively  as  Ijwas 
able  to.  Even  though  my  position  at 
that  time  may  have  been  and  proaably 
was  misimderstood  by  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  I  made  no  apologies 
for  my  position  then  and  I  maki  no 
apologies  for  my  position  now.        ] 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  oppbsed 
H.  R.  1  in  1955  and  one  of  the  main  tea- 
sons  I  now  oppose  the  administration's 
proposal  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Ttade 
Agreements  Act  for  5  additional  ytears 
is  that  I  believe  it  is  being  more  p<iorly 
administered  than  any  act  being  pres- 
ently administered  by  the  present  Ei- 
senhower administration.  During  1955 
in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 


his  Na- 
that  in 
United 
the  re- 
ated   to 


At  that  time  I  opposed  H.  |t.  1  be- 
cause I  had  more  confidence!  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  tihe  Ccm- 
gress  of  the  United  States  than  I  had  in 
any  one  man,  whether  he  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  wWether  he 
occupy  any  other  position  of  trxist.  I 
had  then  and  I  have  now  considerably 
more  confidence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  than  I  do  in  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Johh  Foster 
Dulles.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  mem- 
bership than  I  do  in  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. I  have  confidence  in  the  itiember- 
ship  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause this  membership  represent  a  thor- 
ough and  a  complete  cross-sectibn  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  m^re  than 
any  other  group  ansrwhere  in 
tion.  It  was  for  that  reason 
1955 1  wanted  the  Congress  of 
States  to  again  assume  some  o: 
sponsibilitles  and  powers  dele 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  Constitution  and  td  recover 
some  of  those  powers  which  had  pre- 
viously been  abdicated  by  the  Congress. 
I  think  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  position 
of  strength,  power,  and  influence  that 
the  United  States  presently  hsf  in  the 
world,  that  we,  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  be  will- 
ing to  assume  many  of  the  responsibil- 
ities delegated  to  us  by  the  basit  instru- 
ment of  Government  of  our  Nation,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statis.  It  Is 
primarily  for  that  reason  that  i,  today, 
find  myself  once  again  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  stated  position  of  tb^e  Eisen- 
hower administration.  It  isj  largely 
for  that  reason  that  I  expect  t^  oppose 
the  President's  proposal  to  extend  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  more  yean 
and  why  I  intend  to  support  a  substitute 
measure  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr.jDAVisl. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hxnseb- 
soN],  and  other  of  my  coUeagu^sT^ 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  I.  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stated  oppose 
international  trade  and  commerce.  I 
think  international  trade  and  c<immerce 
is  second  to  none  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  ovu*  economy  in  maintaining  our 
strength  both  economically  and  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  entire  world. 
Yet,  I  feel  in  this  matter  of  intertiational 
trade  and  commerce,  if  we  are  t6  have  a 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agiwements 
Act,  it  should  be  truly  reciprocal  and  that 
we  with  our  allies  and  friends  ttirough- 
out  the  world  must  realize  that  reciprocal 


represent    we    were    then    witnessing    trade  is  truly  a  two-way  strat.l 

^^f  K     •  °^    ^f^"!®    manufactiring        Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  any  nation  has 

^v^  begmning  to  close  up  and  g©  on     shown  utmost  good  faith  In  this  question 

snort  time  and  reduced  wages.  That  of  recinrocal  tradp  thi»  nnit/»«*  «?tftt^^ 
West  Indies.  We  are  nevertheless  hurt  ^end  is  continuing  at  the  present  4ke.  of  AmericThas  sho  JsSc?S>st  S^ 
«„  c.„.w.i„  «.  ,. «,«,.^  ™.,.  *.-    During  the  past  3  years  there  have  l^en    faith.   We  have  not  resorted  to  ^bitraxy 

many  conversions,  there  have  been  many  i^«  ^w  «^  uiw»x  jr 

liquidations,     there    have    been    many 

temporary  and  permanent  closing*  of 

textile   manufacturing    plants    in  ^the 

area  in  which  I  live.    Much  of  this  is 

chargeable     to     the     adverse     effects 

brought  about  by  the  misadministration 


as  severely  as  if  our  consumers  were  the 
direct  targets  of  the  international  oil 
firms.  When  coal  produced  in  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or  east  Kentucky 
is  ousted  frcHn  its  traditional  markets 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  tendency 
is  for  it  to  back  up  into  other  consuming 
areas,  and  of  course  Ohio  is  in  close 


and  artificial  trade  barriers,  <iurrency 
restrictions,  import  quotas,  sofl  other 
artificial  types  of  trade  barriers  designed 
to  circumvent  the  true  intenUof  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Alct.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  one 
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Trade  Agreements  Act  Is  because  it  is 
not  being  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  lend  my  full 
support  to  the  proposal  to  bring  back 
to  Congress  its  power  to  regulate  our  for- 
eign commerce.  This  should  be  regarded 
as  desirable  no  matter  what  one's  view 
might  be  on  the  question  of  protection 
or  liberal  trade  policy. 

I  am  a  firm  beUever  In  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  should  carry  out  its 
constitutional  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing poUcy  in  the  areas  set  aside  for  it  by 
our  fundamental  law.  I  do  not  believe  in 
granting  to  the  executive  branch  such 
powers  as  will  enable  it  to  crowd  the 
Congress  itself  out  of  the  field  in  which 
It  has  full  power  to  act  according  to  its 
wtsdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  observation  of  the 
administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  during  the  time  that  I  have  been 
here  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  grant  as  broad  powers  to  the 
Executive  as  were  contained  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  delegate  powers 
to  the  Executive  in  words  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  they  have  been  and  that 
could  be  used  as  they  have  been  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  more  particularly 
the  State  Department,  to  replace  the 
Congress  itself,  in  all  but  name,  in  the 
^     regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  the 
Congress  is  so  hedged  in  by  unwarranted 
international  trade  commitments  made 
by  the  State  Department  that  no  matter 
which  way  we  turn  we  collide  with  one 
or  more  of  these  commitments. 

No  better  example  could  be  found  than 
the  experience  of  the  textile  industry. 
Here  was  a  clear  case  where  the  exercise 
of  its  power  to  regulate  foreign  com- 
merce confronted  the  Congress,  either 
through  direct  legislation  or  through  the 
normal  procedures  of  agencies  created 
by  Congress  for  the  specific  purpose  or 
through  the  appUcation  of  administra- 
tive law. 

All  these  avenues  to  a  remedy  were 
found  to  be  blocked  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  State  Department  had  been 
there  and  thrown  roadblocks  across 
these  avenues  in  the  form  of  interna- 
tional commitments. 

Import  quotas  could  not  be  imposed 
without  violating  article  XI  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
better  known  as  QATT.  In  that  article 
which  is  entitled  "General  Elimination 
of  Quantitative  Restiictions."  the  State 
Department  took  it  into  its  own  hands  to 
agree  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
neither  to  establish  nor  maintain  im- 
port quotas.  Oh  yes,  a  few  exceptions 
were  made,  most  of  them  to  accommo- 
date other  countries  and  to  gain  their 
adherence  to  OATT. 

The  exceptions,  however,  are  not  the 
point  They,  in  any  case,  were  to  be 
purely  transitory.  What  is  in  point  and 
of  the  utmost  seriousness  is  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  could  beUeve  itself 
to  be  authorized  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  to  make  such  a  far-reaching 
commitment  in  any  International  agree- 
ment. 

What  Is  Involved  here  Is  not  the  ques- 
tioa  ci  whettier  import  quotas  in  the 


minds  of  smne  people  are  good  or  bad. 
We  are  faced  here  with  such  a  degree  of 
arrogance  and  presumption  that  it 
should  be  challenged,  subdued,  and 
rebuked. 

The  State  Department  In  1947,  in 
negotiating  and  signing  the  General 
Agreemwit  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  pre- 
siuned  to  speak  for  future  Congresses, 
not  only  for  the  Congress  then  sitting, 
and  pledged  them  not  to  use  import 
quotas  under  their  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  foreign  c(xnmerce 
of  this  country.  A  more  presimiptuous 
self-arrogation  of  power  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  possibly  be  imagined; 
but  let  us  face  this  one  and  answer  it  as 
It  should  be. 

As  matters  stand  the  remedial  legisla- 
tion provided  by  Congress  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  made  in  the  reduction 
of  duties  by  delegates  of  the  State  De- 
partment is  all  but  paralyzed.  The  will 
of  Congress  has  been  made  clear. 
Escape  clause  legislation  was  passed  in 
1951.  Several  amendments  were 
adopted  in  subsequent  legislation  to 
make  clear  the  Congressional  intent.  In 
1955.  the  last  time  that  trade  agreements 
legislation  has  been  before  us.  additional 
amendments  were  adopted,  again  to 
establish  the  intent  of  Congress. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Congress  might  as 
well  have  kept  silent.  Its  laws  have 
fallen  flat.  Not  a  ripple  of  a  difference 
can  be  detected  between  Executive  action 
under  the  escape  clause  before  and  after 
the  legislation. 

Has  Congress  then  fallen  to  so  low  an 
estate  that  its  laws  can  be  ignored? 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  intolerable 
situation?  Our  c(»nmittees  have  held 
extensive  and  painstaking  hearings  each 
time  the  Trade  Agreonents  Act  was  up 
for  extension.  The  bills  have  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  in 
the  other  body.  We  conscientiously 
performed  the  legislative  fimction.  The 
President  signed  the  bills  into  law. 

But  we  have  seen  our  action  come  to 
naught.  Had  we  not  spoken  at  all,  the 
void,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  could 
have  been  no  deeper  than  it  has  been. 

This  sorry  state  of  affairs  can  be 
traced  unmistakably  to  the  doors  of  the 
State  Department  and  those  who  abet  its 
arrogance  and  presxmiptuousness  in  ig- 
noring or  treating  with  contempt  the 
place  of  Congress  in  this  field. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
about  this.  The  State  I>epartment  pays 
more  heed  to  GATT.  which  is  really  its 
own  creation,  than  it  does  to  Congress. 
It  is  eager  to  conform  to  GATT  blan- 
dishments and  rulings  but  t>ends  itself 
unwillingly  and  grudgingly  to  the  will  of 
Congress,  and  then  only  when  its  powers 
of  evasion  are  baflSed. 

When  the  textile  industry  was  beset 
by  ruinous  import  competition  and  no 
relief  was  in  sight,  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  clause  and  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultiu-al  Adjustment  Act  as  reme- 
dial measures  were  considered  no  less 
than  direct  legislation.  Section  22  ac- 
tion was  blocked  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. Escape  clause  action  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the 
grounds  that  the  action  was  too  broad 
and  should  be  segmented.  This  was 
done,  and  several  cases  relating  to  spe* 


cific  Items  such  as  velveteens,  pillow- 
cases, cotton  bloiises,  ginghams,  and  so 
forth,  were  brought  before  the  C(«nmis- 
sion  by  the  industry. 

One  of  these,  velveteens,  resulted  In  a 
unanimous  recommendation  by  the  Tar- 
iff Commiission  for  an  Increase  in  the 
duty. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  of  Commerce  l>e- 
gan  negotiating  behind  the  scene  with 
Japan  for  arrangement,  not  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  Japan  would  impose 
volimtary  quotas  on  the  exports  of  cot- 
ton goods  to  this  country. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  based  on 
no  legal  or  administrative  procedure  and 
which  was  negotiated  in  almost  complete 
secrecy,  without  hearings  of  any  kind 
and  without  minutes  of  the  conferences 
held,  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
Tariff  Commission  cases  and  collapsed 
them  all.  Thus  was  the  regular  order  of 
the  law's  appUcation  destroyed  by  the 
very  de[>artment  of  the  Government  that 
is  supposed  to  enforce  it.  Here  there  was 
no  thought  of  calling  out  the  troops  and 
upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law  at  the 
point  of  bayonets. 

Even  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  velveteens 
was  unceremoniously  set  aside.  In  other 
words,  the  Executive  will  had  clearly 
superseded  the  will  of  Congress.  The 
will  of  Congress,  as  expressed  through  its 
agency,  the  Tariff  Commission,  was 
blown  aside  as  so  much  chaff  when  it 
came  into  conflict  with  the  appeasement 
policy  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind  the  time  has 
come  in  the  course  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments administration  when  Congress 
must  either  fish  or  decide  from  here  on 
to  be  satisfied  with  cutting  bait  and  leav- 
ing the  fishing  to  the  executive  branch. 
No  longer  is  compromise  possible.  Every 
day  that  Congress  lets  go  by,  merely 
watching  the  State  Department  do  as  it 
pleases  with  our  trade,  making  pawns  of 
o\ir  industries  in  its  not  always  so  bril- 
liant diplomatic  moves,  the  deeper  will 
that  Department  become  entrenched  In 
the  exercise  of  its  usiuped  power. 

I  say  the  time  of  further  compromise 
is  gone.  Already  the  State  Department, 
now  abetted  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, has  made  such  far-reaching  In- 
ternational commitments  that  cut 
squarely  across  the  field  of  Congressional 
responsibiUty,  that,  as  I  have  already 
said.  Congress  is  even  now  being  ignored. 

The  Congress  should  do  what  is  called 
for  in  the  bill  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from. 
Atlanta  [Mr.  Davis].  This  bill  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  to  Congress 
the  authority  that  belongs  to  it.  that  was 
placed  there  by  the  Constitution  for  a 
good  reason  and  that  we  should  exer- 
cise as  befits  our  responsibility.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, having  been  so  largely  disregarded 
and  lightly  respected  by  the  President, 
should  henceforth  be  routed  directly  to 
the  Congress  as  the  bill  provides.  After 
all.  Congress  created  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion as  an  agency  to  assist  the  Congress 
In  regxilating  foreign  commerce  and  not 
as  an  agency  to  help  the  President  con- 
duct foreign  policy. 
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smee  the  escape  elanae  has  been  in 
existence,  the  President  has  accepted 
only  nine  of  the  CommiiMdMi'B  recom- 
mendations. 

This  is  only  about  a  third  Off  the  cases 
sent  to  him  by  the  Commissi  on.  He  has 
rejected  six  of  their  unanimous  recom- 
mendations. The  cases  approved  by  the 
President  have  generally  been  small 
ones,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  trade 
Involved;  for  example,  alsike  clover  seed, 
llnpn  toweling,  spring  clothespins,  hat- 
ters' fur,  dried  figs,  women's  fur  felt  hats 
within  a  limited  value  range,  and  safety 
pins.  The  only  two  of  much  commercial 
significance  have  been  bicycles  and 
watches.  In  the  case  of  lightweight  bi- 
cycles the  President  raised  the  duty  only 
Jrom  IVz  percent  to  11%  percent,  which 
was  much  less  than  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended, whereas  the  duty  had  been 
reduced  from  30  percent  under  the 
trade-agreements  program. 

The  Tariff  Commission  itself  has  not 
been  liberal  in  the  finding  of  injury. 
Its  own  record  shows  a  rejection  of  over 
half  the  cases  as  not  proving  sufficient 
injury.  So  there  is  certainly  no  danger 
of  the  Ccmunission's  running  wild. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  while  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  recommended  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas  in  three 
cases,  on  industrial  products,  the  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  impose  quotas.  Here 
the  President  has  obviously  taken  his 
cue  from  GATT. 

The  Davis  bill  would  also  change  this 
by  having  quota  recommendations  come 
to  Congress.  The  bill  provides  some 
guidelines  to  be  followed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  setting  quota  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  full  support  of 
tlie  bill  introduced  by  the  gentlema'a 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  and  am  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  it  represents  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
facing  this  Congress. 

I  urge  all  who  feel  a  conc^n  over  the 
place  of  Congress  in  our  Government,  all 
who  wish  to  retain  the  responsiveness  of 
Congress  to  the  people  who  elect  it,  and 
all  who  believe  that  domestic  industry 
and  agriculture  and  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  them  are  entitled  to  considera- 
tion at  least  on  a  par  with  the  claims  of 
the  diplomats  who  look  after  our  foreign 
relations — ^I  say  all  who  feel  that  the 
State  Department  has  gone  too  far  in 
overriding  the  legitimate  claims  of  oiu- 
industries  to  reasonable  safeguards 
against  low-wage  foreign  competition 
should  help  see  to  it  that  this  bill  comes 
up  for  a  vote;  and  should  then  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

I  now  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tolletson]. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  ■^^rginia  for  the  statement  that  he 
is  making  here  today  and  I  want  also  to 
commend  him  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  this  House  for  many  years  on 
this  subject  of  tariffs  and  on  the  subject 
of  protection  for  injured  American  in- 
dustry. I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 
the  other  Members  of  the  Hoiise  have  in- 
troduced, or  win  introduce,  bills  which 
deal  with  this  general  subject  and  which 


I  understand  from  what  the  gentlftnan 
has  said  will  bring  back  to  the  Congress 
some  of  the  obligations  which  were  given 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constituti($i  ot 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  good. 
As  I  recall  the  efforts  of  many  Mei^bers 
of  the  Congress  In  connection  witt|  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  provisions,  amendments  tivere 
offered  commonly  called  the  peril-ipoint 
and  the  escape-clause  provisions  which 
Congress  adopted.  As  I  remember  it. 
and  as  I  imderstand  it  to  tliis  day.  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  giving  some  aven|ie  of 
reUef  to  those  industries  which  ar4  be- 
ing hurt  and  injured  by  imports  of 
cheaply  produced  foreign  products.  As 
I  view  it  now,  oiu*  experience  imde|  the 
escape-clause  and  peril-point  provision 
has  indicated  that  relief  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa mentioned  that  out  of  nine  unani- 
mous decisions  by  the  Tariff  Commifsion 
only  two  were  implemented,  and  in  jonly 
two  cases  was  reUef  granted.  I 

Mr.  BAILEY.  If  the  gentleman  vsbuld 
yield,  I  would  be  pleased  to  advise  him 
that  since  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  went  into  effect  in  1952^  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  acted  on  73  cAses; 
and  out  of  the  73  only  9  have  resulttd  in 
any  relief  whatever  for  industry. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  am  glad  to  lave 
the  exact  figures,  because  I  was  just 
going  to  comment  on  the  fact  thit  in 
addition  to  the  nine  unanimous  decisions 
there  were  a  great  number  of  ither 
recommendations  which  have  not  been 
Implemented;  in  other  words,  only  10 
percent  of  the  applicants  that  have  tome 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  for 'help 
have  received  any  relief  whatsoevet-. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  [cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  So  I  comment  the 
gentleman  who  is  addressing  the  liuse 
now  and  those  who  have  introduced 
these  biHs,  and  I  sincerely  trust  Con- 
gress win  give  consideration  to  them  and 
act  upon  them. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
PtsHKH]  and  the  other  gentlemen  iwho 
have  spoken  in  connection  with  our 
thinking  about  reciprocal  trade  legisla- 
tion. At  no  point  has  anybody  who  has 
spoken  indicated  that  he  is  opposefl  to 
efforts  to  expand  and  develop  foi^ign 
trade;  I  am  convinced  that  those  gentle- 
men who  are  addressing  the  House  to- 
day do  not  oppose  trade  with  foreign 
nations;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  dfsire 
is  to  improve  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  ; 

We  are  concerned  about  one  aspeit  of 
this  foreign-trade  proposition,  and  that 
is  the  injury  being  done  to  some  indus- 
tries In  this  country.  The  thing  thatj  has 
concerned  me,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  Is  that  so  little 
concern  has  been  evidenced  about  t^ese 
injured  domestic  industries,  many  of 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  a  cen- 
tury or  a  century  and  a  half .  I  sincerely 
trust  the  House  will  take  a  good  look  at 
the  bill  the  gentleman  has  hitroduced, 
and  like  measures,  and  act  upon  them  to 
see  that  there  is  done  that  which  0on- 
gress  intended  should  be  done. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  been|  enfcirdy 
satisfied  with  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  administered  up  to 
date.  I  have  made  enough  statements 
before  this  House  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
my  position  on  this  score.  { 

Today  I  would  like  to  tell  yoU  In  <xm 
statemait  why  I  have  been  abd  con- 
tinue to  be  opposed  to  imporiant  as- 
pects of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

In  the  first  place.  I  have  neter  been 
able  to  see  the  wisdom  or  the  Mxiity  of 
a  program  that  robs  Peter  to  par  Paul — 
a  program,  if  you  please,  that  ooes  not 
hesitate  to  rob  the  State  of  Washington 
or  some  other  area  in  order  prttumably 
to  help,  let  us  say  Detroit  or  Ptttsburgh 
or  Toledo  or  same  other  area  where  the 
mass-production  export  industries  are  lo- 
cated. I  say  "presumably"  because  bow 
It  can  help  one  industry  by  hunting  an- 
other IB  not  clear.  To  me  this  s^rgton  of 
exposing  one  industry  to  injury  with  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  exports  of  another 
spells  rank  favoritism  that  cannot  be 
justified  by  a  Government  thai!  belongs 
to  all  the  people — ^unless,  indeM  there 
exists  a  true  remedy  for  the  injury  that 
may  be  inflicted. 

Again,  there  has  been  the  disposition 
of  saddling  individual  industri^  with  a 
burden  of  canring  the  cost  oq  what  Is 
thought  to  be  for  the  benefli  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  For  exan^le.  It  is 
said  that  peacefiil  international  rela- 
tions require  that  we  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease a  tariff  or  establish  an  import 
quota  for  the  protection  of  an  Injured 
industry  lest  we  give  offense  to  one  or 
more  fri«adly  foreign  countri^.  This 
simply  means  that  we  should  sacrifice 
any  industry  that  cannot  meet  import 
competition  to  the  notion  that  doing  so 
is  the  only  way  to  hold  the  good  will  of 
these  friendly  nations.  ] 

To  me  this  not  only  smacks  of  ap- 
peasement but  represents  an  excellent 
way  of  losing  the  respect  of  ou*  foreign 
friends.  Nor  do  I  go  along  wlthlthe  idea 
that  we  should  allow  our  industries  to 
be  driven  out  of  business  through  re- 
fusal of  a  remedy  agahast  destructive 
Import  competition  and  then  recogniz- 
ing the  national  responsibilityjby  offer- 
ing financial  and  other  help.  Tils  is  too 
much  like  giving  to  imports  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  in  ovu:  market.  Ob- 
viously it  is  only  people  who  hate  noth- 
ing at  stake,  or  think  they  do  iot,  who 
call  so  valiantly  for  this  type  of  sacrifice 
for  the  fancied  general  good,  whatever 
that  may  be.  1 

We  should  keep  In  mind  tw((  things. 
One  is  that  the  mere  inabillt|r  of  an 
American  industry  to  compete  ^th  im- 
ports In  no  way  convicts  that  Industry 
of  inefficiency.  This  kind  of  indictment 
has  been  fiung  freely  by  economists  who 
apparently  go  by  the  book  and  who 
would  likely  be  lost  without  It.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  have  to  answer  such 
an  unrealistic  indictment  but  it  is  being 
repeated  by  people  who  shouM  know 
better.  ^^ 

The  fact  Is  that  in  most  case$  the  In- 
ability to  compete  comes  down  lo  noth- 
ing more  complex  than  the  lolw  wage 
rates  paid  in  other  countries.  When 
the  economists  deny  this  they  only  suc- 
ceed in  discrediting  themselveS]  in  the 
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eyes  of  those  who  day  in  and  day  out 
are  confronted  with  the  concrete  prob- 
lem of  low-wage  competition.  If  some- 
times the  economists  wonder  why  their 
pronoimcements  carry  no  more  weight 
than  they  do  they  should  take  a  Uttle 
time  out  to  ask  themselves  how  long  they 
can  go  against  the  experience  of  mature 
people  who  are  entirely  capable  of  as- 
sessing the  elements  of  competition. 

Therefore  an  industry  need  have  done 
nothing  wrong  nor  have  failed  to  be 
progressive  in  (H-der  te  be  marked  for 
extinction  if  it  cannot  compete  with 
imports. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  only 
the  industries  in  which  labor  is  a  heavy 
factor  in  the  cost  of  production  were 
vulnerable  to  import  comp>etition.  Of 
course,  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not 
diminish  the  right  of  such  industries  to 
remain  in  business  if  their  only  defici- 
ency were  the  mere  inability  to  compete 
with  imports.  The  American  worker  is 
under  no  obligation  to  become  a  machine 
tender  or  a  mere  robot  on  an  assembly 
line.  If  his  work  calls  for  skill  and 
craftsmanship,  so  much  the  better. 

But  the  supposition  is  not  true.  More 
and  more  of  the  mass-production  indus- 
tries are  finding  that  vaunted  higher 
productivity  per  man-hour  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  melting  away.  Even  the 
great  automotive  industry  is  being  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  that  calls  for  a 
reexamination  of  this  notion.  Office 
equipment  manufacturing  is  finding  it- 
self in  a  similar  situation.  A  prominent 
sewing  machine  company  has  gone  out 
of  business  because  it  could  not  meet  the 
heavy  import  competition.  The  leading 
mass-producer  of  coaster  brakes  gave  up 
to  imports  a  year  or  two  ago. 

So,  I  ask  what  is  the  worth  of  economic 
theories  that  fall  by  the  wayside  as  soon 
as  they  are  tested  by  the  realities  of  trade 
and  competition? 

You  may  ask  in  turn  why  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  economists.  The  reason 
is  that  the  trade-agreements  program 
was  fathered  by  economists,  is  defended 
and  extolled  by  economists  and  in  some 
of  its  worst  aspects  represents  the 
"thinking"  of  economists.  This  is  one 
more  point  that  I  hold  against  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  the  economists,  or  most  of 
them  who  have  testified,  standing  on 
what  they  deem  to  be  immutable  prin- 
ciples, blindly  oppose  import  quotas  and 
generally  describe  free  trade  as  if  it  were 
the  panacea  for  our  trade  problems  and 
indeed  for  most  of  the  world's  warlike 
tendencies. 

The  economists  will  not  concede  that 
the  principal  source  of  the  competitive 
advantage  enjoyed  in  this  country  by 
most  of  the  imports  that  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  producers  lies  in  the 
lower  wages  paid  abroad.  They  simply 
say  that  our  higher  productivity  over 
other  coimtries  washes  out  their  low- 
wage  advantage;  and  they  hold  to  this 
unrealistic  position  in  the  face  of  imi- 
versal  testimony  by  those  who  actually 
experience  the  competition  that  the  for- 
eign advantage  hes  precisely  in  the  fact 
of  lower  wages  paid  abroad.  This 
makes  no  impression  on  the  economists 
because  they  cannot  bear  to  see  their 
deeply-rooted  theory  shattered. 


Moreover,  should  they  recognize  the 
facts  that  are  so  evident  to  all  who  face 
them  and  to  whom  theory  means  little  or 
nothing,  these  economists  woiild  be 
forced  to  change  their  attitude  toward 
the  trade-agreements  program  and  ad- 
mit that  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  their 
sangiilne  claims. 

They  might  be  forced  to  admit  merit 
in  the  concept  of  the  escape  clause  and 
the  import  quota,  hard  though  such  ad- 
mission would  be.  Vested  intellectual 
interest  can  be  more  sensitive  and  stub- 
bom  than  vested  property  interests  or  at 
least  can  equal  them  in  point  of  resist- 
ance against  invasion. 

The  economist-ridden  trade  program 
has  other  defects.  Much  of  the  re- 
mainder comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  only  been  the  economists  who  pro- 
moted and  built  the  program  but  State 
Department  economists  at  that.  I  know 
that  it  has  become  something  like  a  pop- 
ular sport  to  blame  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  many  of  our  troubles;  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  all 
would  be  well  if  certain  matters  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

What  I  do  assert  is  that  the  presence 
In  the  State  Department  of  a  prepon- 
derance of  free-trade  economists  during 
the  period  when  the  trade-agreements 
program  was  formulated  and  while  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
was  negotiated  left  a  deep  imprint  on  all 
that  was  done  during  those  years  and 
therefore  on  what  we  face  today  in  the 
trade  program.  This  fact  is  of  much 
more  than  passing  significance. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  say  it  because 
the  very  heart  of  the  controversy  today 
is  found  in  the  question  of  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  and  who  should  in  fact 
regulate  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  answer  to  this  question  should  be 
simple.  We  should  need  to  do  no  more 
than  refer  to  the  Constitution.  We 
would  find  very  quickly  that  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce  is  a  function 
of  the  Congress,  whether  by  tariff  or  by 
import  quota  or  otherwise. 

Nevertheless  the  question  has  come  to 
the  fore  very  prominently  in  recent  years 
precisely  because  under  the  system  of 
administration  followed  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program  Congress  has  been 
read  farther  and  farther  out  of  any  ac- 
tive and  dhective  participation  in  the 
regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

This  function  has  so  far  come  under 
the  domination  of  the  executive,  par- 
ticularly through  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reject  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations under  the  escape  clause, 
that  Congress  is  left  out  of  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  regulating  our 
foreign  trade. 

I  certainly  believe  in  the  need  for  for- 
eign markets  and  believe  also  that  we 
should  build  up  our  trade  as  much  as 
we  can  without  at  the  same  time  causing 
more  hardship  and  imemployment  than 
the  jobs  we  create  through  exports.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset.  I  see  no  wisdom  in 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  other 
words,  we  should  not  make  a  national 
goal  out  of  export  expansion  as  such. 
Our  efforto  should  be  tempered  by  the 
well-known  facts  of  the  displacement  of 
ova  own  industries  by  imports. 


It  is  the  question  of  what  should  be 
done  about  injury  to  our  domestic  indus- 
tries, farms  and  workers  by  imports,  that 
has  created  the  greatest  issue  in  the 
trade-agreements  administration.  If  the 
injured  industries  had  a  true  remedy, 
instead  of  one  in  which  the  chances 
are  nearly  10  to  1  against  them,  much  of 
the  strong  feeling  against  the  trade- 
agreements  program  on  all  sides  might 
subside  considerably.  Nor  do  I  mean  by 
a  remedy,  the  breadline  or  the  dole  or 
the  uprooting  of  workers  from  their 
present  occupations  and  communities  to 
other  areas  for  retraining  and  reemploy- 
ment. I  do  not  mean  that  retraining 
and  reemployment  may  not  become  nec- 
essary under  certain  circumstances. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  not  follow  or 
continue  a  trade  policy  that  looks  upon 
displacement  of  our  own  industries  tiy 
imports  as  something  incidental  to  trade 
expansion  and  subordinate  to  it.  On 
the  contrary.  I  think  that  trade  expan- 
sion should  be  subordinate  to  the  other 
consideration.  We  should  not  seek  the 
expansion  of  trade  at  the  expense  of  our 
other  industries  that  must  take  the 
brunt  of  the  import  competition. 

When  injury  does  occur  I  think  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  reason- 
able remedy.  On  the  other  hand.  I  feel 
that  trade  should  not  be  restricted  more 
than  is  at)60lutely  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  our  domestic  econcMny.  There 
should  be  no  fat  teriffs. 

Under  the  present  administration  of 
the  trade-agreements  program  there  is 
no  assurance  of  a  remedy.  This  fact  is 
becoming  more  widely  known  every  day 
and  Is  at  the  root  of  the  demand  for 
a  change. 

To  me  it  makes  sense  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  should 
come  back  to  the  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  created  the  Commission, 
namely,  the  Congress,  to  help  it  carry 
out  the  detailed  and  technical  aspects 
of  one  of  its  important  f  imctions.  which 
is  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce 
and  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  the  tariff. 

I  therefore  find  myself  in  full  accord 
with  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  past  few  days  and  which  provide 
for  transmittal  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  Congress 
rather  than  to  the  President.  This 
change  would  not  eliminate  the  Presi- 
dent from  exercising  his  influence  on 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations. 
It  would  indeed  withdraw  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive his  veto  power.  It  would  also 
end  the  domination  of  om*  foreign- 
commerce  regulation  by  the  ideas  and 
theories  of  the  free-trade  economists 
whose  influence  has  been  too  much  in 
evidence  these  past  10  years. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
open  access  to  Congress  and  could  make 
representations  against  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommendations  if  he  believed  that 
the  promulgation  of  any  given  recom- 
mendation would  seriously  disturb  our 
international  relations  and  so  could  the 
Secretary  of  State.  They  would  merely 
be  deprived  of  their  joint  veto. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  all  Membm  of 
the  House  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 
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BIr.  BAHEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distlngnifihwl  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  comments.  He  has  been  a 
stan^  sonporter  of  the  idea  (rf  throw- 
ing greater  safeguards  around  our  do- 
m^tie  industry,  and  I  appreciate  having 
his  support  in  this  particular  fight. 
-  -  Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 

1^  W  gentleman  yield  for  a  little  further  testi- 

mony? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinots. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  been  in  this  battle  for  21 
years,  tince  he  has  been  in  Congress. 
He  was  <me  of  the  13  Members  of  this 
House  who  in  1937  cast  a  vote  against 
the  first  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  There  were  only  13  of  us 
at  that  time.  I  stated  then  that  when 
I  took  my  oath  of  office  I  took  it  seri- 
ously, that  the  Constitution  placed  upon 
the  Congress  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  foreign-trade  arrangements,  and 
that  I  could  not  violate  my  oath  of  office 
at  least  by  turning  it  over  to  someone 
else;  and  every  time  since  that  day  23 
years  ago  I  have  voted  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
and  I  have  been  gladdened,  shall  I  say. 
by  the  fact  that  those  13  of  21  years  ago 
have  gradually  been  increasing  in  the 
House  until  the  last  time  we  voted,  I 
think  (m  the  mjotion  to  recommit,  we  had 

199.    I  am  hoping  that  when  this  matter 

comes  before  us  again,  unless  the  au- 
thority is  brou^t  back  to  the  Congress, 
there  will  be  250  or  more  who  will  vote 
against  it.  That  is  my  conviction,  that 
is  my  hope.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  who  has  the 
floor  for  his  very  effective  opposition 
during  every  minute  of  the  time  since  he 
has  entered  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  and  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  who  has 
the  time  [Mr.  Bailey],  as  well  as  many 
of  my  other  colleagues,  in  sponsoring  a 
substitute  for  the  requested  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agijee- 
ments  Act  in  approximately  its  present 
form. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]  is 
a  principal  sponsor  of  this  substitute 
legislation.  At  this  moment  I  am  again 
called  upon  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine 
Congressman  from  Georgia  whose  serv- 
ices were  lost  to  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion by  reason  of  his  untimely  demise 
during  the  last  recess.  His  leadership 
on  the  predecessor  of  this  substitute  bill 
was  a  most  significant  contribution  to 
OUT  present  probabilities  of  success.  I 
was  indeed  gratified  that  our  respected 
and  able  colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]  wotild  take  it  upon  himself  to 
carry  on  as  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
ponents of  this  much-needed  amend- 
mexA  to  our  trade  policy.  He  Is  emi- 
nently  qualified.     I   r^rret   liis   illness 


today,  but  am  pleased  to  know  th^t  it 
is  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Some  who  have  spoken  here  toplay. 
Including  the  able  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Mason]  ,  were  able  to  correctly 
cite  their  recognition  of  the  dangeits  of 
tills  act  from  shortly  after  its  ptasfcage 
and  going  back  to  the  year  1937.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  college  and 
was  reading  and  being  indoctrinated 
with  some  of  the  pet  economic  theories 
of  the  day,  which  have  now  beeH  so 
totally  disproven.  I  congratulate  these 
gentlemen  on  their  early  analysis  land 
efforts  to  correct  the  situation.  I  a«me 
you  that  it  did  not  take  me  long  tc  see 
the  fallacies,  as  I  was  exposed  to  lusi- 
ness  realities  and  the  realities  of  llife. 
It  is  highly  encouraging  to  find 
enthusiasm  for  the  sevejaljbills  ii 
duced  recently  as  a  substitute  for 
6-year  extension  of  the  Recipi 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  would  lil 
point  out  here  and  now  that  this 
stitute  is  in  fact  a  trade  act  to  proi 

sound  trade,  and  is  in  no  way  desiL 

to  cut  off  trade,  as  some  of  the  of  po« 
nents  would  have  us  believe.  As  a  i^at- 
ter  of  fact,  the  principal  thing  that 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  is  to  take  from !  the 
State  Department,  as  an  arm  of  j  the 
executive,  the  authority  to  veto  pro- 
posed tariff  revisions  as  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  restore 
to  Congress  the  i)ower  of  approvinf  or 
rejecting  Tariff  Commission  decisions. 
Of  coiirse,  it  is  elementary  to  any  gride- 
school  civic  student  that  this  is  mMda- 
tory  from  the  standpoint  of  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  Experiince 
shows  that  such  action  is  vital  toithe 
welfare  of  numerous  American  indus- 
tries and  their  employees.  Additionally. 
the  very  survival  of  many  independent 
companies  and  individual  businessAien 
depends  upon  our  including  in  the^tede 
program  at  least  a  modicum  of  protec- 
tion for  the  American  industrial  woifcer, 
miner,  rancher,  and  farmer. 

The  present  policy  of  permitting  I  the 
executive  department  of  the  Govemnient 
to  enjoy  the  power  of  veto  over  decisions 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  in  direct  oon- 
tradlction  to  that  precept  of  the  Coi^ti- 
tution  which  places  in  Congress  the  jau- 
thority  to  govern  International  com- 
merce. The  policy  is  a  sham  an  1  a 
failure.  It  has  been  directly  respons  ble 
for  economic  damage  to  our  woolgro\s  ers. 
our  coal  operators,  our  coal  labor  fa  rce, 
our  oil  industry,  and  to  the  railroads  md 
trucklines  which  look  to  these  Indust  ries 
for  a  large  share  of  their  revenue. 

Other  industries  similarly  affected  by 
imports  extend  over  most  of  oiir  48 
States.  Unfortunately,  there  appean  i  to 
be  a  lack  of  awareness  among  some  Ele- 
ments of  other  segments  of  our  econdpxy 
with  respect  to  the  danger  that  islm- 
pUcit  in  the  present  trade  program  tjit 
has  been  administered.  T 

I  should  like  to  caU  to  the  attentloi  of 
this  Congress  the  fact  that  Ameriia's 
agricultural  industries  are  also  in  gAve 
peril  under  current  conditions.  The  jfo- 
mm  inaugurated  hi  1934  to  stimulate 
mtemational  trade  is  badly  in  need,  of 
new  management,  else  a  growing  min- 


ber  of  businesses  In  this  country  win  be ' 
bankrupt.    Armed  with  the  autbortty  to ' 

negotiate  certain  trade  pacts.  State  De. ' 
partment  officials  have  seized  every  op<-' 
portimlty  to  encroach  further  u]>on  Con- ' 
gresslonal  responsibilities.  They  have 
moved  at  full  steam  ahead  wiUiout  re- 
gard to  the  economic  havoc  that  their 
reckless  operation  has  created.  Their 
current  plans  include  an  attempt  to  rail- 
road through  this  Congress  a  Diember- 
shlp  for  the  United  States  in  the  Organ- 
ization for  Trade  CooperationL  Close 
inspection  of  tills  proposal  discloses  that 
endorsement  by  Congress  would  have  the 
effect  of  legalizing  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  thereby  plac- 
ing America's  foreign-trade  policies  In 
the  hands  of  a  panel  of  internationalists 
sitting  some  3.000  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  Ulmerica 
having  but  one  voice  out  of  37.  | 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mif.  Speak- 
er. America  could  expect  httle  considera- 
tion so  far  as  tariff  schedules  are  con- 
cerned, and  in  addition  would  $nd  that 
the  protection  afforded  imder  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  la 
grave  jeopardy.  Our  wheat  larmers. 
cattlemen,  and  dairymen  woiid  have 
little  chance  to  earn  their  subsistence  in 
a  climate  where  torrents  of  foreikn  grain 
and  livestock  were  permitted  t^  deluge 
American  markets.  The  prospect  may 
not  appear  at  this  time  to  contain  a 
threat  to  the  constituencies  of  all  of  my 
colleagues,  yet  I  submit  that  a  most  un- 
wholesome impact  would  eventually  be 
felt  throughout  the  communities  of  our 
land. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  growing  number  of  Medibers  of 
Congress  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
who  are  no  longer  willing  to  toliate  the 
Injustices  inherent  in  our  present  trade 
program. 

I  particularly  call  the  attentlo  a  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  provision  Inlmy  bill 
which  would  eliminate  the  ineqtxitles  as 
to  those  industries  first  hit,  such  as  wool, 
coal,  basic  minerals,  pottery,  acid  many 
others  which,  generally  speaking,  were 
those  that  were  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition that  was  not  affected  bi-  World 
War  n  and  therefore  did  not  have  to 
rebuild  before  they  could  enter  our  mar- 
kets at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  This 
section  merely  provides  that  where,  by 
law  or  through  act  of  Congress,  L  mini- 
mum domestic  production  is  fixed  as  be- 
ing essential  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,  then  imports 
will  be  restricted  progressively  at  a  rate 
so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  domestic  iridustry 
until  the  minimum  domestic  igoal  Is 
reached. 

But  why  Is  It  that  we  find  . 
opposition  when  that  is  all  the 
would  do?    We  find  people  saj 

these  bills  are  going  to  stifle  ti,>^ ^- 

tween  other  nations  and  our  NaJtlon,  In 
Other  words,  practicaUy  eUmIn>te  our 
foreign  trade.  But  that  Is  not  th^  intent 
of  this  legislation  at  aU.  We  siiriply  say 
that  we  are  going  to  implement  what 
always  has  been  the  law  and  maike  sure 
it  IS  implemented  by  following  the  pro- 
cedure that  was  recognized  as  being  nec- 
essary by  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this 
country  when  they  provided  in  the  Coa- 
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stltutlon  that  control  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  should  rest  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  years  has  cer- 
tainly proved  the  wisdom  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  of 
time  to  point  out  some  of  the  fallacies 
of  the  argiunents  that  are  thrown  at  us. 
We  have  heard  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
that  after  all  foreign  trade  provides  4^ 
miUion  jobs  directly  for  American  work- 
ers. I  do  not  know  what  you  hear  from 
your  District  or  what  you  read  in  the 
paper,  but  from  what  I  hear  from  my 
District  and  from  what  I  read,  we  are 
doing  so  good  that  we  are  about  to  go 
broke.  We  have  a  continuing  rise  in  im- 
employment.  There  are  more  people 
drawing  unemployment  compensation 
every  day  and  we  have  more  businesses 
closing  or  working  only  part  time.  So 
that  argument  falls  on  its  face. 

But  we  have  not  looked  all  the  way. 

As  I  view  this  situation.  I  see  a  vicious 
circle.  Here  in  America  we  are  taxing  our 
American  citizens  and  putting  them  fur- 
ther into  debt  to  the  point  where  the 
Interest  payment  alone  on  the  national 
debt  is  now  up  to  $7  billion  a  year.  A 
substantial  portion  of  this,  over  one-third 
of  the  debt,  is  to  provide  foreign  economic 
aid,  so  that  we  can  send  our  money 
abroad,  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
new  factories  and  equipment  and  so  that 
we  can  teach  them  the  know-how  of  the 
American  production  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  for  many  years  under  the 
Western  Hemisphere  policy  and  under 
other  tax  policies,  we  gave  favored  tax 
treatment  to  American  Investors  if  they 
would  make  their  investments  abroad  In- 
stead of  making  them  at  home.  I  ran 
into  that  as  a  businessman  before  com- 
ing to  Congress. 

Now,  the  effect  of  that  is  to  provide  a 
means  for  others,  both  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican, to  exploit  cheap  labor  to  put  Amer- 
ican producers  out  of  business  and  Amer- 
ican labor  out  of  work.  That  program 
having  proceeded  to  its  only  logical  re- 
sult once  again — and  I  say  once  again 
because  just  before  Korea  the  same  result 
had  developed — ^we  are  confronted  with 
American  producers  either  shutting  down 
or  operating  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
with  rising  imemployment  as  American 
workers  are  put  out  of  work. 

What  a  vicious  circle.  The  American 
taxpayer  Is  required  to  furnish  money 
to  provide  unfair  competition  with  Amer- 
icans by  taking  advantage  of  cheap  labor 
and  low  taxes  abroad  and  is  then  being 
asked  through  taxes  or  increased  debt 
to  employe  the  peoples  out  of  work  here 
at  home  on  public  works  projects.  That, 
my  friends,  if  something  is  not  done,  will 
continue  ad  infinitum  and  can  lead  only 
to  national  bankrupcty  and  total  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

As  a  temporary  measure,  we  may  have 
to  speed  up  our  public-works  program, 
and  I  would  be  for  that,  if  necessary. 
We  must,  though,  get  to  the  basic  causes 
to  avoid  ruin. 

I  fully  appreciate  our  world  position 
and  responsibility.  I  can  imderstand 
that  we  cannot  simply  go  to  the  confer- 
ence tables  on  the  world  with  a  pro- 
posal to  completely  reverse  past  ptdicy. 


and  the  proponents  of  this  bin  do  not 
propose  to  do  that.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing our  position  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
policy  or  the  foreign-trade  policy  a  Wt. 
AD  we  are  making  sure  of  is  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  our  position  as  it  has 
been  clearly  expressed  by  Congress  in 
the  law,  instead  of  ignoring  the  law  and 
giving  It  an  away  by  refusing  to  foUow 
Uie  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission when  we  have  reached  the  peril 
point  and  the  escape  clause  should  be 
placed  in  operation.  Other  nations  of 
the  Free  World  must  certainly  realize 
that  if  the  United  States  goes  under  eco- 
nomically, then  the  whole  Free  World 
goes  down  with  it;  and  If  they  do  not 
recognize  that.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  point  this  out  to  them.  All  we  are 
saying  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
is  to  tell  them  this  story — ^to  say  we  are 
not  taking  anything  away  from  you  and 
we  are  going  to  let  you  share  in  the  in- 
creases according  to  iiistoric  percentages 
in  those  instances  where  an  increase  in 
tariff  or  a  quota  becomes  operative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  In- 
stances where  this  could  not  conceivably 
be  operative.  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  is  so  well  versed  on  this  subject 
will  agree  with  me  that  about  50  percent 
of  our  imports  are  on  the  duty-free  list 
to  begin  with.  We  are  not  going  to  dis- 
turb those  one  bit. 

Now.  if  the  gentleman  wiU  indulge  me 
just  1  minute,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
something  that  to  me  is  very  disturbing. 
The  proponents  of  the  straight  extension 
of  5  years  for  the  whole  reciprocal-trade 
legislation  are  engaging  in  the  tech- 
niques of  the  trial  lawyer  that  aU  of  us 
who  did  a  little  of  that  came  to  recog- 
nize so  well. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
interrupt,  might  I  comment  that  they 
are  putting  on  a  Hollywood  show  that 
Eric  Johnston  nms. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyomhig.  That  I 
certainly  would  agree  with,  sometliing 
that  would  be  frowned  upon  in  our  courts 
as  unethical.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
were  certain  techniques  that  were  recog- 
nized. One  of  those  was  that  If  you  were 
weak  on  the  facts,  then  pound  on  the 
law;  and  if  you  were  weak  on  both,  to 
shout  about  the  Constitution.  But  in 
this  particular  case  the  Constitution  is 
clear  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  all  we  are  trying  to  bring 
Into  effect.  So  in  desperation  the  op- 
ixments  of  the  substitute  are  indulging 
in  trial-lawyer  techniques  of  ignoring 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  ignoring  the 
law,  and  they  are  setting  up  a  tx}gey  man 
and  straw  man  and  then  building  up  a 
case  to  knock  them  over.  It  Is  just  so  as 
to  the  claim  of  providing  employment 
for  4^  million  men  which  I  was  glad  to 
see  pointed  out.  That  wiU  certainly  not 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  close  examination. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOIiEFSON.  The  4^  mlUlon 
Jobs  attributable  to  foreign  trade.  I  am 
Interested  in  that  figure,  but  is  there 
anything  in  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyconing  or  In  our  position 
to  suggest  that  we  want  to  eliminate 


those  Jobs  mider  the  proposals  that  are 
being  discussed  today? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Most 
certainly  not 

Mr.  TOIUEPSON.  Is  It  not  true  that 
perhaps  the  implied  suggestion  in  the 
statement  that  there  are  41^  million  jobe 
attributable  to  the  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion, or  that  those  jobs  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  Congi-ess  acts  favorably  upon 
the  bills  which  the  gentleman  from  West 
T^rginia  has  introduced,  is  without  basis? 
Is  there  any  truth  in  that  at  aU? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  not.  That  figure,  as  was 
iwinted  out  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gsossl.  wiU  not  stand 
up  under  close  examination.  There  are 
some  [>eople  who  are  employed  by  rea- 
son of  the  goods  that  are  imported;  in 
the  handling  of  them,  and  so  forth.  But 
those  people  are  not  going  to  be  hurt  a 
bit.  The  point  is  that  we  are  going  to 
stop  the  flow  of  additional  imports 
harmful  to  American  industry  if  that 
develops — that  is.  stop  putting  people 
out  of  work  in  the  gentleman's  tuna  in- 
dustry, or  in  the  wool  textile  industry 
in  New  England,  or  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  South,  the  woolgrowing 
industry  and  oil  industry  of  Wyoming 

and  the  West  and  all  over  the  coimtry 

we  can  secure  the  jobs  from  both  of 
these  categories  if  we  will  use  some  rea- 
son. And  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  get 
control  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  last  night  on  an  NBC  program  at 
6:30  eastern  standard  time,  one  industry 
stood  up  and  said,  "You  can  recognize 
how  important  it  is  for  us,"  and  that 
was  the  steamship  industry.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Members  remember,  but 
in  1955,  which  was  during  my  first  ses- 
sion in  this  House,  a  bill  came  up,  S. 
2090.  in  July  of  that  year,  which  provided 
that  the  American  shipping  industry 
should  carry  50  percent  of  shipments 
sent  abroad.  They  had  to  have  that 
protection  because  they  said  they  could 
not  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor 
with  which  they  were  forced  into  com- 
petition. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  in  the 
shipping  industry  that  they  should  pause 
and  consider.  I,  and  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  voted  for  that  blU  and  it  is 
law  because  we  beUeved  in  the  principles 
that  I  and  my  colleagues  have  spoken 
of  today.  The  shipping  industry  spoke 
the  same  principles  in  1955.  The  act 
WiU  again  come  up  for  consideration. 
Will  tliey  again  change  their  position 
then  and  if  so  can  they  hope  to  succeed? 
I  have  long  contended  that  this  issue 
must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  principle 
and  that  we  should  treat  aU  segments 
alike.  The  proposed  substitute  does  that. 
It  Is  best  for  America  and  for  every  labor- 
ing man,  every  businessman  and  every 
fanner  and  rancher  in  America.  It  is 
realistically  best  for  the  Free  World.  It 
deserves  our  support. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomson] 
mentioned  the  program  on  television  yes- 
terday evening  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  I  wonder  if  he  heard  the  Japanese 
who  was  being  interviewed  somewhere 
on  the  West  Coast  with  respect  to  Jap- 
anese imports  of  plywood.  The  inter- 
viewer asked  this  Japanese  what  would 
happen  if  the  Japanese  could  not  con- 
tinue to  produce  plywood  and  pour  it 
into  this  coimtry.  His  answer  was.  in 
effect,  that  if  they  did  not  continue  to 
have  a  ready  and  wide-open  market  for 
plywood  in  this  country,  using  of  course 
their  cheap  labor,  they  would  go  Commu- 
nist. That  was  the  plain  inference;  and 
he  used  the  word  "Communist."  In 
other  words,  this  is  more  foreign  black- 
mail. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  did  hear  that  state- 
ment. It  is  very  nice  to  figure  out  how 
many  acres  go  into  production  for  ex- 
port but  I  am  thinking  of  the  acreage 
that  you  could  use  if  you  were  produc- 
ing to  take  care  of  what  is  being  im- 
ported. I  looked  that  up  for  the  cattle 
industry.  In  1957  we  exported  120  mil- 
Uon  pounds  of  carcass  beef,  but  we  im- 
ported 325  million  pounds  of  carcass  beef. 
The  difference  would  represent  6  million 
acres  of  production  if  we  were  taking 
care  of  our  own  industry  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  can  add  to  that 
the  imported  Polish  hams  and  the  grain 
feed  that  goes  into  those  Polish  hams. 

Mr.  EI»fOND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  jrield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BAILEY.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Loser]  have 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  own 
principal  remarks  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh-ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
estimate  of  4^  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
trade  may  be  correct,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  unemployment  resulting 
frmn  cutbacks  in  the  production  of  light 
consumer  goods,  textiles,  tools,  pottery, 
and  glass,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
hardest  hit.  has  been  a  consistently  grow- 
ing problem  affecting  numerous  commu- 
nities as  a  direct  result  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  daresay  that  a  large 
number  of  the  4V^  million  people  en- 
gaged in  this  endeavor  are- Federal  em- 
ployees whose  salaries  are  supported  by 
American  taxpayers. 

Reports  stating  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  fail  to  make  mention  of 


the  amount  of  Government  tax  mofieys 
in  grants,  loans,  and  outright  gift$  to 
foreign  coimtries  to  make  it  appea^  to 
them  that  they  are  conforming  toithe 
usual  rules  of  international  commerce. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  immediate  bene- 
fits to  industries  producing  military  [and 
durable  goods  for  export  since  it  kbeps 
our  major  industries  operating  and  keeps 
labor  employed,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  advantages  accniing  from 
such  export  policies  can  begin  to  bal- 
ance the  extra  taxload  imposed  onJ  the 
whcde  population  for  funds  to  support  it. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  stnall 
businesses  that  have  been  forced  to  ^lose 
or  curtail  operations,  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  the  coal  industry  have  like- 
wise been  compelled  to  suspend  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  competition  frcxn 
foreign  imports.  Does  anyone  l^ow 
whether  profits  enjoyed  by  heavy  indus- 
try, exporters  and  importers,  intehia- 
tional  bankers,  and  others  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  would,  in  any  way.  compare 
with  wages  lost  through  unemployment, 
cost  to  the  Government  in  unemployment 
compensation,  profits  derived  from  labor 
spending,  and  the  varioiis  and  sundry 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  be  retufned 
to  the  States  and  Federal  Government? 

Our  foreign  trade  as  now  administiered 
Is  too  much  of  a  oneway  street  with  the 
American  laborer  and  the  taxpay^  on 
the  losing  side.  With  foreign  com|>eti- 
tors  fully  restored  to  compete  with  \is 
both  in  our  home  and  foreign  markets  it 
is  high  time  we  turned  toward  adequate 
protection  of  American  interests. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  the  United 
States  can  buy  permanent  friends 
through  grants  and  gifts.  It  is  eqially 
true  that  as  a  free-trade  Nation]the 
United  States  will  continue  to  see  foreign 
nationals  resorting  to  any  and  every  irick 
to  protect  their  own  international  trade 
interests  when  self-interest  is  domiijant. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  id  the 
Rkcord.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecti^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  drawing  up  the 
Constitution  was  James  Wilson.  He, also 
was  active  in  drafting  the  Pennsylvfetnia 
Constitution  of  1790,  he  served  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  he  was  the  first 
fessor  of  law  at  the  College  of  Pei 
vania — later  the  University  of  Pei 
vania. 

When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
its  convention  to  consider  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Judge  wfison 
carefully  read  aloud  the  introdudtory 
clause:  | 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  e^tab- 
Uah  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleflslnta  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteritif,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  far  the 
United  States  of  America. 


J 
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Then  Judge  Wilson  offered  t^ls  per- 
sonal appraisal  of  the  preamble: 

It  is  not  an  unmeaning  flourish.  The  ex- 
pressions declare  in  a  practical  manner  the 
principle  of  this  Constitution.  It  is  ordained 
and  established  by  the  people  themiMlves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade  there  has  been  a  decided  (Uift  from 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  so  effectively  defined  by  this 
Pennsylvania  patriot  of  two  oenturies 
ago.  The  present  procedure,  through 
which  tariff  concessions  are  made  by  the 
executive  department,  is  not  [in  con- 
formity with  article  I.  section  k,  which 
stipulates  that  the  regulation  pf  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  is  a  power  of 
Congress.  For  more  than  two  decades 
Congress  has  been  surrendering  ever- 
increasing  authority  over  trade  matters 
to  State  Department  functionaries  obvi- 
ously more  concerned  with  the  fancies  of 
the  foreign  legions  than  with  Aknerica's 
own  needs.  T 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written  and 
signed  and  the  Constitution  |  of  the 
United  States  was  drawn  up  ip  Penn- 
sylvania. Perhaps  it  is  largely  because 
of  this  background  that  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  are  so  hig^ilbr  con- 
scious of  the  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
violations.  We  recognize  that  t|ie  pres- 
ent procedures  are  an  arrogatioi)  of  Con- 
gressional powers  on  the  part  o|  the  ex- 
ecutive department  and  thus  ccntradic- 
tory  to  those  principles  set  forth  by  our 
Foimding  Fathers.  In  addition^  we  feel 
that  the  present  practice  does  hot  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  or  promote 
the  general  welfsire.  We  thereifore  ask 
the  representatives  of  the  several  States 
to  Join  us  in  a  rededlcation  of  the  tenets 
expoimded  so  forcefully  by  Judgie  Wilson 
170  years  ago.  I 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Stt^te  has 
as  wide  a  diversification  of  industrial 
activity  as  has  Pennsylvania.  A  vast 
amount  of  the  production  of  o^  fields, 
our  mines,  and  our  factories  m^ves  into 
overseas  markets,  much  of  it  from  our 
own  seaport  of  Philadelphia.  Through 
the  years  Pennsylvania  has  welcomed 
expansion  of  international  commerce  to 
whatever  extension  the  domeslflc  econ- 
omy is  not  detrimentally  affected.  But 
Pennsylvania,  rich  in  the  history  of  a 
State  which  provided  a  substantial  part 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  created,  objects  to  transactions 
which  tend  to  disturb  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity, weaken  the  common  !  defense, 
and  ignore  the  general  welfare  of  our 
State  and  our  Nation.  { 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pennsylvania  Is  brobably 
suffering  more  from  the  present  decline 
in  business  activity  than  aqy  other 
State.  From  i)ersonal  observation.  I 
can  attest  that  much  of  the  uitemploy- 
ment  now  visiting  us  is  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  competition  of  tnported 
commodities.  i 

Here  are  the  facts,  Mr.  {Speaker. 
Pennsylvania  industries  subject  to  in- 
jury by  indiscriminate  admissioii  of  for- 
eign commodities  may  be  Included 
among  these  general  classiflcations: 
chemicals    and    allied    products*    clay. 
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glass,  and  stooe  products,  food  and  kin- 
dred products.  leather,  lumber,  metal 
products,  bituminous  coal  and  anthra- 
cite, textiles  and  textile  products,  to- 
bacco, and  miscellany  of  other  indus- 
trial categories.  It  is  also  important  to 
remember  that  our  transportation  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  railroads,  is  in 
constant  danger  of  severe  losses  under 
the  impact  of  residual  oil  imports,  which 
cut  sharply  into  the  coal-hauling  lines' 
principal  source  of  revenue. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  repre- 
sent regions  whence  similar  or  iden- 
tical products  come.  Elsewhere  numer- 
ous other  articles  native  to  a  particular 
area  are  likewise  in  jeopardy  because 
of  the  unfair  competition  from  im- 
ported goods.  What  is  the  pleasure  of 
my  colleagues  from  these  districts?  Do 
you  share  with  us  the  desire  to  provide 
the  remedies  necessary  to  make  our 
trade  policies  reasonable  and  workable? 

From  time  to  time  special  pleas  for 
tariff  protection  have  come  fr«n  every 
section  of  our  great  land.  The  difficulty 
in  the  past  has  been  that  too  often  there 
was  a  lack  of  unity  among  spokesmen 
for  the  respective  areas.  Localities  m- 
jured  by  imports  entered  their  suits 
from  isolation  booths.  Perhaps  now  we 
can  get  all  of  these  cases  into  a  ward 
big  enough  to  d<«ninate  the  proceedings. 

Time  and  again  our  cases  have  been 
diagnosed  by  competent  authorities. 
The  cause  of  the  economic  affliction  has 
been  established.  The  prescription  caUs 
for  a  sensible  diet  of  imports  rather  than 
the  intemperate  course  insisted  upon  by 
quacks  in  the  State  Department.  The 
recent  report  on  unemployment  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  number  of  patients  afflicted 
with  industrial  anemia.  Those  regions 
are  crying  out  for  a  fast-acting  remedy. 
We  who  have  knowledge  of  the  enervat- 
ing effects  of  excessive  imports  on  the 
business  and  industrial  life  of  a  com- 
munity are — through  strength  of  num- 
bers— now  able  to  insist  upon  corrective 
action.  The  time  has  come  for  us  *o 
band  together — ^not  merely  as  represent- 
atives of  regions  and  of  mdustries  unique 
in  our  own  locaUties — but  as  Americans 
disdainful  of  policies  formulated  for  the 
exclusive  benefl.t  of  a  dictator  or  a  mili- 
tary junta  in  South  America  or  a  po- 
tentate in  an  oriental  country,  or  for  the 
obvious  advantage  of  shrewd  European 
traders  who.  unlike  our  own  diplomats, 
are  guided  by  the  desire  to  help  their 
own  sjrfieres  of  influence  in  all  their 
International  dealings. 

I  ask  that  the  House  quickly  adopt 
the  legislation  necessary  to  return  the 
tariff-making  powers  to  Congress  and 
that  we  further  amend  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  in  whatever  ways 
are  necessary  to  safeguard  the  domestic 
economy  and  security. 

Mr.  BAXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very 
day  when  we  propose  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress what  we  should  never  have  let  go, 
all  sorts  of  warnings  are  issued,  all  sorts 
of  dire  predictions  fiU  the  air.  Russia 
will  drive  us  out  of  the  world  markets. 
We  will  lose  oiu:  friends  overseas.  The 
European  Common  Mailiet  will  min  our 
trade  with  Europe — aQ  of  this,  mind  yon, 
unless  we  allow  the  State  Department  to 


continue  to  work  its  magic  in  the  wwld 
of  diplomacy,  using  American  industry. 
American  mines.  American  farmers,  and 
the  jobs  of  American  workers  as  pawns 
in  its  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  do  not  concede 
the  brilliance  of  State  Department 
diplomacy,  to  be  mtrusted  with  the  wel- 
fare of  mUhons  of  our  workers  and  the 
progress  of  much  of  our  industry  and 
agriculture.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
at  stake  to  have  it  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  shifting  uncertainties  of  inter- 
national diplomacy. 

Not  by  the  remotest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  it  be  held  tiiat  it  was 
the  State  Department  that  built  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  this  country.  Leave 
it  to  the  State  Department  and  other  de- 
partmental bureaucrats  to  run  loose  with 
this  industrial  power  and  they  will  make 
a  shambles  of  it  in  a  few  more  years. 

The  recent  effort  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
henceforth  be  in  control  is  too  trans- 
parent to  be  taken  seriously.  In  any 
case  no  executive  department,  regard- 
less of  its  field  of  activity,  would  change 
the  system  enough  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. The  State  Department  would  con- 
tinue to  call  the  shots  and  the  home 
economy  would  pay  the  piper. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Those 
who  believe  that  American  industry 
^ould  carry  the  burden  of  international 
politics  the  world  over  have  one  com- 
mon aim,  and  that  is  to  get  Congress 
out  of  their  way.  It  Is  very  disturbing 
to  them  to  think  that  Congress  might 
not  always  do  their  bidding.  They  would 
like  to  map  out  their  policy  as  a  perma- 
nent blueprint  of  what  this  cotmtry.  in 
concert  ^lith  other  coimtries  of  the 
world,  is  to  do.  That  is  why  they  have 
been  so  eager  to  get  this  coiuitry  com- 
mitted in  international  agreements  such 
as  OATT.  That  is  also  why  they  stead- 
fastly have  refused  to  submit  GATT  to 
Congress  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
The  Congress  might  upset  their  game, 
which  is  to  take  the  power  of  self-deter- 
mination in  tariff  and  trade  matters 
away  from  the  American  people.  It 
would  therefore  be  much  less  trouble  if 
Congress  were  silenced. 

Should  the  people  then  change  their 
minds  about  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram and  expect  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  carry  out  their  will,  the 
State  Department  could  hold  up  a  hand 
and  can  a  halt.  We  would  be  told  that 
we  have  international  commitments  that 
must  not  be  broken.  Should  we  break 
them,  we  would  be  warned,  the  whole 
Free  World  would  come  falling  down 
upon  us.  The  fact  tbat  the  State  De- 
partment did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  it 
should  have  made  the  commitments  in 
the  first  place  would  not  only  not  be 
mentioned;  the  Department  would  claim, 
as  it  has  already  done,  that  it  had  the 
authority  right  along. 

By  just  such  weaving  and  in-and-out 
maneuvers  has  the  State  Department  al- 
ready reached  the  point  where  any  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  supremacy  of 
Congress  in  its  own  field  Is  denounced  as 
something  absurd  or  as  going  back  to  the 
days  d  the  buggy  wh^.  The  space  age 
is  supposed  to  change  the  principles  of 


our  Government.  The  Congress  is  held 
to  be  too  unwieldy  tox  quick  maneuvering 
while,  of  course,  no  such  characteriza- 
tion could  be  applied  to  the  State  E>e- 
partment  and  its  thousands  of  spokes- 
men throughout  the  world.  Evidently 
they  are  adept  at  quick  changes. 

One  wonders  why  the  name  of  our 
foreign  programs  has  to  be  changed 
every  2  years,  from  ECA  to  MSA  to  FOA 
to  ICA.  So  many  aliases  do  not  inspire 
much  confidence.  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  least  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
change  their  names  every  2  years  in  or- 
der to  be  reelected  from  time  to  time. 
True,  these  changeling  agencies  having 
to  do  with  foreign  aid  have  not  always 
been  under  State  Deisartment  direction, 
but  they  operate  in  the  same  general 
field  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  ojjera- 
tions  smacks  of  the  same  rawness  as  the 
Department's  moonshine. 

Why.  then,  should  we  deliver  the  fu- 
ture of  this  coxmtry,  hog-tied,  into  their 
hands? 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that,  granted 
the  unquestioned  importance  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  what  we  face  today  is  not 
just  another  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  We  face  the  question 
of  whether  the  Congress  is  competent  to 
carry  out  the  functions  that  the  Con- 
stitution placed  upon  us.  We  face  the 
question  of  whether  the  American  people 
are  capable  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  determine  their  own  poli- 
cies in  foreign  trade. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  Congress  would 
still  be  supreme  in  its  sphere  when  the 
State  Department  is  in  a  position  to  make 
international  commitments  that  put 
Congress  over  a  barrel  if  it  undertakes 
to  go  contrary  to  the  State  Department's 
policies. 

Congress,  to  be  sure,  is  not  allwise. 
On  that  we  can  all  agree.  That  is  not 
the  same  as  saying,  however,  that  the 
State  Department  is  wiser  or  Uiat  it 
knows  better  than  Congress  what  is  good 
for  the  American  people.  The  State  De- 
partment, were  it  really  wise,  would  be 
glad  to  leave  the  reins  in  the  hands  of 
Congress  and.  therefore,  be  assured  that 
we  do  not  get  in  too  deep  in  the  changing 
and  treacherous  currents  that  swirl  in 
incalculable  directions  in  the  interna- 
tional waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  system  under  which 
our  trade-agreements  program  has  been 
administered,  particularly  since  1947. 
violates  the  basic  concept  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  in  our  Government,  Con- 
gress may  legislate,  as  it  did  in  1951,  in 
setting  up  the  statutory  escape  clause 
and  again  in  1955  when  it  amended  that 
clause,  to  make  sure  that  its  will  would 
be  carried  out.  Yet.  once  the  Tariff 
Commission  finishes  its  investigations 
and  hearings  under  the  escape  clause  its 
findings  go  to  the  President  to  do  with 
as  he  sees  fit.  At  that  point  Congress 
loses  its  power  completely.  The  Presi- 
dent has  unlimited  power  to  reject  the 
Commission's  recafiq^u^tions,  whether 

they  be  unanimousr^^^iyfirity  vote  or 
split  decisions.    TheFl«Qiiii:J>as.  in 
fsM:t.  rejected  six  unani 
of  the  Commission. 

Today  there  are  investigations 
conducted   by    Congress    to    det 
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whether  undue  Influence  Is  exercised  by 
the  executive  branch  over  the  work  of 
the  various  commissions  established  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  case  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  we  have  not  simply  inter- 
ference, which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  not  necessary,  but  complete  and  final 
domination  by  the  Executive.  While  we 
thus  strain  at  gnats  or  worse  in  our  ex- 
amination of  Executive  interference  with 
the  other  agencies  we  swallow  camels 
with  all  their  gnat  attendants' so  far  as 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  concerned. 

Immediately  it  is  said  that  the  Tariff 
Commission's  field  is  different.  What  it 
does  affects  foreign  relations.  That  is 
true;  but  other  laws  and  their  adminls- 
--  tration  also  affect  foreign  relations  and 
yet  we  do  not  throw  the  administration 
of  these  laws  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  thence  into  an  inter- 
national pot  stirred  by  36  foreign  hands. 
What,  for  example,  about  our  immigra- 
tion laws?  Should  we  leave  them  to  the 
State  Department  too?  Why  should  we 
not  leave  this  question  to  State  Depart- 
ment negotiations  with  other  countries? 
What  of  our  merchant  marine  and  ship- 
building subsidies?  Should  we  turn 
these  over  to  the  State  Department  for 
international  negotiation?  And  our 
f  arm  price-support  policies — why  should 
the  State  Department  not  put  them  on 
the  international  bargaining  table?  Why 
not  bind  the  hands  of  Congress  against 
changing  the  level  of  price  supports? 
Why  not  agree  internationally  that  price 
supports  will  be  reducea?  If  this  sounds 
shocking  let  us  remember  that  that  is 
exactly  what  we  have  done  with  tariffs 
and  quotas.  We  agreed  to  cut  tariffs ;  we 
agreed  to  ban  the  use  of  quotas;  we 
agreed  to  binding  duty  rates  at  existing 
levels.  And  while  so  doing  we  put  hand- 
cuffs on  Congress. 

When  a  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
fects our  international  relations,  why  not 
give  the  President  a  veto  in  such  cases? 

Obviously  what  we  have  done  with 
our  tariff  and  trade  problems  Is  to  let 
ourselves  in  for  something  for  which 
there  was  no  good  reason.  We  invited 
foreign  interference  by  our  very  ap- 
proach. We  threw  into  the  common  pot 
of  foreign  debate  subjects  that  should 
have  been  withheld.  We  opened  the  way 
to  foreign  claims,  protestations  and 
grievances  in  matters  that  are  ours  to 
decide.  Our  foreign-trade  delegates  and 
free-trade  philosophers  were  quick  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  making  work 
for  themselves  and  building  empires  to 
rule. 

The  time  for  a  halt  to  all  this  loose- 
running  and  heady  free-wheeling  by 
doctors  of  free-trade  philosophy  has 
come.  The  frothing  internationalists 
who  would  mutilate  American  industry 
to  avoid  the  frowns  of  suave  diplomats 
has  already  been  tolerated  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  that  have  been 
Introduced  in  the  past  day  or  two,  seek- 
ing restoration  to  Congress  of  its  final 
authority  over  the  escape  clause  is  not 
only  Justified;  it  is  long  past  due.  The 
Congress  has  been  exceedingly  patient. 
It  has  made  known  its  will  from  time  to 
time  in  passing  amendments  to  the 
>#Trade  Agreements  Act.     It  has  then 


waited  to  see  what  would  happen.  Noth- 
ing was  done  differently  by  the  Wiiite 
House  or  the  State  Department  afterjthe 
legislation  from  what  went  before. 

The  reason  was  that  they  took  tiielr 
cue  and  bearing,  not  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  from  GATTT. 
It  Lb  to  GATT  and  not  to  the  Congress 
that  the  needle  of  the  State  Department 
compass  points.  Loyalty  to  GATT  has 
already  far  surpassed  loyalty  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  r>eople; 
and  unless  the  trend  is  arrested,  stodped 
and  reversed  now,  it  will  soon  be 
late. 

The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  along 
with  others  would  place  an  arreting 
hand  on  the  State  Department  free- 
booters and  bring  them  back  under  the 
sway  of  law.  That  is  where  they  belcng. 
Passage  of  the  bill  would  also  restore 
some  common  sense  into  our  forejgn- 
trade  relations  by  once  more  giving,  the 
American  people  a  hand  in  nurning  t^eir 
own  affairs. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  you  and  ^^P^ 
that  you  will  give  it  your  support. 


too 


HALF-TRUTH  HARRY  TRUMAN  FOR- 
GETS THE  PEOPLE  WANT  lUE 
TRUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Uiider 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gei  tie- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sheehan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fonner 
Democrat  President  Harry  Trutnan 
spoke  to  his  party  stalwarts  Saturday 
night  and,  in  his  accustomed  maitner, 
made  numerous  half-truths,  wild  state- 
ments and  distortions  which  shoul^  be 
put  In  proper  focus  so  that  the  Ameiican 
people  can  distinguish  between  fact  [and 
fiction  and  between  half-truths  and  a 
truthful  and  full  presentation  of  i  the 
facts.  I 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  tImA  to 
cover  all  of  the  facts  which  shouli  be 
presented  to  show  that  Mr.  Trumaa,  In 
the  manner  for  which  he  has  been  ndted, 
only  gave  the  American  public  ha|f  of 
the  actual  picture  which  results  ini  de- 
hberately  fooling  the  citizenry,  but  will 
only  try  to  correct  some  of  the  econ(  mic 
half-truths  which  Mr.  Tnunan  (Jealt 
with. 

Half-truth  Harry  should  have  headed 
his  own  words  in  his  speech  wheii  he 
said: 

Tbe  people  want  the  truth. 

Within  seconds  after  his  observa 
he  said : 


And  in  spite  of  the  Republican  rece^ion 
the    Republicans    manage    to    keep 
going  upward. 


ion. 


prices 


I  must  admit  that  this  contains  a  t  alf- 
truth.  The  Republicans  were  faced  vith 
the  almost  Impossible  task,  when  hey 
took  over  in  1953,  of  stopping  the  Run- 
away inflation  caused  mainly  by  .  the 
sloppy  socialistic  subterfuges  whicli  the 
Democrats  had  adopted,  supposedhr  to 
put  our  economy  on  the  right  courte. 

Mr.  Truman  does  not  tell  the  public 
about  the  actual  facts  of  the  drop  ini  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  from  1939 


to  1952,  while  the  Democrats  ^ere  in 
controL    Here  are  the  facts: 

(1V3S-30  consamer  prices— 100) 


Date 


1989 

194« 

1950 

1952 

1953  (Januarv)... 
1957  (December). 


Vahwof 
dollar 


Centt 

J01.4 
75.0 
£8.8 
62.7 
»2.0 
49.  7 


Changt 


cnu 

■    4B.4 

'      2.3 


Period 


12  years. 
STeara. 


I 


It  can  be  noted  that,  fron  1939 
through  1952,  when  the  Democrats  were 
in  power,  the  value  of  the  dollar  dropped 
nearly  In  half,  and  In  13  years  averaged 
a  yearly  drop  of  3.8  cents  per  year.  In 
the  5  years  that  the  Republlca|ns  con- 
trolled the  economy,  the  drop  onjly  aver- 
aged about  a  half  cent  drop  perl  year  or 
.46  cents.  In  other  words,  the  Repub- 
licans were  eight  times  better  than  the 
Democrats  in  controlling  inflation  and 
protecting  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  This  RepubUcan  accomplish- 
ment has  been  a  life-saving  bodn  to  all 
of  our  older  citizens  Uving  on  fixed  in- 
comes, on  social  security,  on  pensions, 
and  on  insurance  annuities.         | 

In  his  resort  to  the  use  of  hal 
by  omitting  the  facts.  Half-trut 
did  not  tell  his  audience  about  the  tre- 
mendous rise  the  Democrats  caused  in 
the  cost  of  living  based  upon  the  price 
of  consumer  goods  and  service^.  Here 
are  the  facts  based  upon  figures  Irom  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics: 

Cott  of  living  based  on  price  of  ( 'onsumer 
goods  and  services 

(Index  1947-49=100] 

August  1939 , .  _.  60.0 

May  1945 7«.7 

August  1948 104.8 

November  1948  (Truman  reelected) 103.5 

November  1952 114.  S 

December  1957 121.8 


truths. 
Harry 


Simple  arithmetic  shows  that  under 
the  £>emocrats  from  1939  to  1952,  12 
years,  the  cost  of  living  hurtled!  upward 
into  outer  space  at  the  rate  of  4l6  points 
per  year  on  the  average  for  a 'total  of 
55.3  points.  In  the  5  years  the  kepubli- 
cans  controlled  the  economy,  ihis  rise 
averaged  1.46  points  per  year  or  a  total 
of  73  points.  I 

Half-truth  Harry  Truman  shoqld  have 
told  his  audience  that  the  De^nocrats. 
based  on  a  yearly  average  rise  In!  the  cost 
of  living.  Increased  the  cost  of  living 
three  times  greater  than  the  Republi- 
cans, based  on  the  yearly  proportionate 
increase.  In  other  words,  the  Democrats 
are  more  adept  at  reducing  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  people. 

Time  limits  my  giving  many  more 
facts  to  show  that  Half-truth  Hirry  dis- 
torts the  facts  when  he  stated  mat  Re- 
publicans "keep  prices  going  upward." 

Mr.  Truman  said  that  the  Renubllcans 
state  they  are  betting  on  pfosperity 
while  accusing  the  Democrats  ot  betting 
on  a  depression.  He  then  asked.  "What 
are  the  5  million  unemployed:  betting 
on?" 

Here  again  are  the  usual  Ejemocrat 
demagogue  tacUcs  of  distortion.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1950  Arthur  Krock  attributed  this 


1958 
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Tiew  on  unemployment  to  the  then  Pres- 
ident Truman: 

Prom  a  peak  of  59. 6  millions  of  persona 
employed  in  civilian  activities  last  Sep- 
tember, the  number  has  gone  down  to  66 
millions,  with  4.8  millions  unemployed.  A 
certain  amount  of  unemployment,  say  from 
3  to  5  millions,  la  supportable.  It  Is  a  good 
thing  that  job  seeking  should  go  on  at  all 
times;  this  is  healthy  for  the  economic  body. 

In  1950,  5  millions  of  unemployed,  ac- 
cording to  Truman,  are  "supportable," 
but  in  1958,  less  than  this  amount  of 
unemployed  are  a  "recession." 

Certainly  Half-truth  Harry  fits  into 
the  definition  of  a  demagogue  offered  by 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  defined  a 
demagogue  on  January  31.  as  "a  person 
who  rocks  the  boat  himself  so  as  to  per- 
suade everybody  that  there's  a  terrible 
storm  on  the  water." 

Many  other  Democrats  have  Joined 
with  Truman  in  predicting  and  hoping 
for  a  depression.  They  seem  to  worry 
more  about  political  power  than  they  do 
about  the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

One  of  the  foremost  Democrats  who 
have  been  predicting  a  depression  since 
1952  has  been  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Paul  Douglas].  In  all  of  these 
cases,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  wish  Is 
father  of  the  thought.  Douglas,  Tru- 
man, and  others  fit  into  Eisenhower's 
definition  of  political  Cassandras,  being 
persons  who  regularly  "suggest  that  deep 
depression  is  Just  around  the  corner,  and 
only  panicky  governmental  intervention 
on  a  massive  scale  can  stem  disaster." 

When  one  looks  into  the  facts  of  un- 
employment during  the  last  30  years,  one 
can  understand  why  Truman  dealt  in 
generalities  and  not  in  facts. 

Prom  1929  through  1932,  unemploy- 
ment went  from  1,550,000  to  12,060,000, 
or  from  3.2  percent  to  23.6  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
Democrats  sold  the  voters  on  the  Idea 
of  electing  them  and  they  would  restore 
prosperity.  Instead,  our  country  contin- 
ued into  the  Roosevelt  depression.  Here 
are  the  facts: 


Year 

Total  unem- 
ployed 

aire  of 
unem- 
ployed 

wa 

12,830,000 

11.340.000 

10,610,000 

9.030.000 

7.700.000 

10,390,000 

9.480,000 

8,120,000 

24.9 

1984 

1985 



21.7 

ao.i 

19M i. 

ie.9 

1«7 

1938 



14.  S 
19.0 

1990 

17.2 

IMD 

14.6 

Then  came  1941  and  preparations  for 
World  War  n  which  finally  ended  the 
Roosevelt  depression.  Where,  during 
these  peace  years,  did  the  Democrats  re- 
turn us  to  prosperity?  It  took  a  Demo- 
crat war  to  bring  back  full  employment. 

Right  after  World  War  H  in  1946. 
under  the  Democrats,  unemployment 
jumped  up  to  3.9  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  and  in  1949  amounted  to  55  per- 
cent and  1950  to  5  ipercent.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  this  would  have  gone  higher  ex- 
cept, again,  the  Democrats  brought  us 
into  a  war,  the  Korean  war,  bringing 
about  a  drop  in  unemployment. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8HEEHAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  Korean 
episode  was  a  police  action. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  You  can  call  it  what 
you  will;  I  prefer  to  call  it  a  war.  Any  ac- 
tion which  takes  many  thousands  of  Uves 
and  130,000  casualties  is  a  war,  regard- 
less of  what  others  may  call  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  was  commonly 
known  as  Harry  Tniman's  police  action, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  That  is  what  the 
Democrats  called  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yfeld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  Just  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  me  how  many 
people  are  employed  today  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  Korea? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that;  and  in  my  figures  the 
Army  employed  are  taken  out  of  the 
working  force.  I  believe  that  is  the  way 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  handles 

it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understand, 
but  I  am  merely  making  the  point  that 
there  are  some  people  being  employed 
today  in  Korea  as  well  as  during  the 
Korean  war. 

Mr.  SHEaEHAN.  That  is  right. 
The  average  yearly  unemplojmient  in 
1957  was  4  percent  and  with  January 
1958,  xmemployment  rising  as  It  usually 
does  after  the  Christmas  season,  all  the 
Democrats  are  predicting  chaos.  Half- 
truth  Harry  tells  his  fellow  demagogues 
to  wait  "until  the  Democrats  have  once 
more  made  the  people  prosperous,  as  we 
did  from  1933  to  1953."  But  he  faUed 
to  give  th«n  the  facts  so  that  the  think- 
ing American  can  know  the  real  truth 
of  the  situation. 

Half-truth  Harry  also  dealt  in  nu- 
merous other  distortions  which  I  hope  to 
correct  by  setting  forth  the  actual  facts 
later.  Mr.  Truman  stated  the  Republi- 
cans did  not  stay  ahead  of  Russia  as  a 
world  power  and  also  accused  the  Re- 
publicans of  being  responsible  for  our 
missile  lag.  I  look  forward  to  setting 
forth  some  pertinent  truthful  facts  on 
both  of  these  Truman  half-truths  at 
another  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  recall  that  In 
his  speech  over  television  Saturday  eve- 
ning, he  spoke  of  recoimting  ballots.  I 
wonder  if  anyone  has  over  found  the 
ballots  that  were  stolen  from  the  court 
house  safe  In  Kansas  City  not  so  many 
years  ago  when  Truman  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  No.  Mr.  Truman 
would  not  want  to  do  that.  Mr.  Truman 
would  not  want  to  go  into  all  of  the 
big  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
other  places  where  notoriously  and 
openly  ballots  are  stolen  by  all  of 
the  Democratic-controlled  machines.    I 


never  heard  him  hdSler  or  scream  for  a 
recount  of  any  ballots  in  those  districts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has 
told  him  who  was  responsible  for  the 
djmamiting  of  the  safe  in  the  court 
house  at  Kansas  City  and  if  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  it  could  be 
fotmd  to  be  the  work  of  the  old  Pender- 
gast  gang  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  to  stretch  our  Imagination 
too  far  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
In  the  early  part  of  his  remarks  spoke 
about  the  many  socialistic  programs  of 
the  New  Deal  and  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, which  contributed  to  so  much 
difficulty  for  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration when  it  took  over.  Can  the 
gentleman  name  a  single  one  of  those 
socialistic  programs  that  has  been  elimi- 
nated or  repealed  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  think  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job  in  trying  to  eliminate  many 
of  them.  I  do  remember  when  we  tried, 
if  my  memory  is  right,  to  rei>eal  or  do 
away  last  year  with  the  ropemaking 
function  of  one  of  the  Navy  installations 
in  order  to  put  that  into  private  hands. 
If  my  memory  is  correct,  most  of  the 
membership  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  was  for  doing  away  with  this 
activity,  while  the  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  wanted  to  continue  the 
Government  In  the  ropemaking  business. 
They  carried  because  they  had  a  major- 
ity. If  I  could  go  to  my  files  I  could  give 
the  gentleman  many  instances  to  show 
that  the  Republican  administration  un- 
der Mr.  Eisenhower  has  attempted  to  do 
away  with  many  of  these  mistakes  of 
the  New  Deal  era. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  It  Uxik.  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  present  administration 
quite  a  few  months  to  take  us  out  of  a 
controlled  economy  and  put  us  into  free 
enterprise  Gigain. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
right. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    How  much  would 
that  have  to  do  with  the  rise  in  price8\ 
which  we  have  experienced  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  its  doing 
away  with  the  planned  econcmiy? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  admitted  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  right  when  he  said  prices  con- 
tinued to  go  up,  but  the  rise  was  so  small 
under  the  Republicans  on  a  proportion- 
ate basis  that  there  is  no  comparison 
at  alL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
began  his  figures  with  1939.    I  wonder  if 

the  gentleman  would  go  back  to  the  price 

level  of  1932  and  show  us  what  hajHiened 

then,  and  give  us  the  prices  from  1932  to 

1939.      

Mr.  SHEEHAN.    The  Bureaa  ci  Labor 

statistics  set  a  base  in  1939,  and  that  is 
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the  resaon  I  choae  those  particular  As- 
ures.  I  do  not  know  what  the  figures 
were  bef  (»e  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Z  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSQ9.  Yau  do  not  have  to  go 
back  to  1932  and  make  comparisons.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  Cleveland  era. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  That  Is  before  my 
time. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  remember  my  father 
taking  eggs  to  town  for  sale  and  having 
to  bring  them  back  because  there  was  no 
market  for  them.  He  could  not  sell 
them.  If  they  want  to  go  back,  we  can 
go  back  too. 

Mr.  EEHiCONDSON.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  there  was  anything 
like  the  agricultural  depression  in  the 
Cleveland  administration  like  there  was 
In  1930. 1931.  and  1932? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Of  coiirse.  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  wants  to  con- 
tinue this  discussion  we  can  go  on  for 
hours  and  hours.  I  can  show,  if  you  will 
read  President  Hoover's  memoirs,  that 
In  1933.  when  the  Democrats  took  over 
control  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Hoover  ap- 
pealed to  the  then  President-elect  Roose- 
velt, who  had  not  taken  office  up  to  that 
time,  to  go  to  the  Congress,  which  was 
Democratic  controlled,  and  ask  the  Con- 
gress for  laws  to  help  the  banks  so  that 
continued  bank  failures  would  not  hap- 
pen. Bdr.  Hoover  points  out  in  his  mem- 
oirs that  he  got  no  cooperation  at  all;  in 
fact,  he  did  not  even  get  sm  answer  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Yet.  with  the  banks  clos- 
ing, the  people  losing  all  their  money, 
and  disaster  facing  the  coiuitry.  not  a 
Single  action  was  taken  until  Mr.  Roose- 
velt came  in  on  March  4.  and  the  next 
day,  March  5.  the  banks  were  closed.  In 
other  words,  the  conclusion  I  reach  is 
that  the  Democrats  did  not  give  a  whoop 
for  who  lost  money  or  how  much;  they 
were  going  to  prove  to  the  people  that 
they  saved  the  country  by  closing  the 
baxiks  after  the  people  lost  the  money. 
The  proof  of  the  matter  is  that  it  took  a 
war  to  bring  back  full  employment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Perhaps  if  Mr. 
Hoover  had  asked  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  go  to 
the  Congress  with  him  for  some  relief 
action  for  the  unemployed  in  advance  or 
a  request  for  action  to  aid  the  banks,  he 
might  have  gotten  a  readier  response 
from  the  man  who  brought  the  New  Deal 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  Regardless  of  who  loses, 
whether  the  workingman  loses  the 
money  in  the  bank — and  that  Is  where 
the  greatest  loss  took  place,  through  the 
closing  of  the  banks,  where  the  average 
man  lost  his  life  savings — ^that  is  Just  as 
important  as  employment,  because  the 
poor  man  had  to  be  protected  on  his  Job 
as  much  as  his  savings. 


TARIFFS  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmons  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HEI4DERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.l  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Represoitatlves  dealing  irith 
tariffs  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  siniilar 
in  form  to  bUls  introduced  by 
Monbers  who  wish  to  protect 

industry. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  specific  in  its  enumeration  of  po\ters. 
It  recites  that  the  C<»igress  has  pdwer 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. However  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  in  the  past  and  at  the 
present  permitted  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  to  be  placed  in  other  h^ds. 
Recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Cpm- 
mission  are  subject  to  the  veto  or  the 
Executive.  Such  power  in  the  han^s  of 
the  Executive  means  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  the  opportunity  to  i^eld 
great  influence  in  determining  the  tjtule 
policy  of  this  Nation  on  the  bass  of 
those  things  that  are  convenient  or  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  rela- 
tions without  giving  any  substantial  re- 
gard to  the  impact  upon  domestic 
economy.  The  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced would  provide  that  the  deci^ons 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  instea^  of 
being  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of'  the 
executive  branch,  would  be  presen 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SI 
where  such  power  rightfully  belom 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.)  any 
recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Coi 
sion  shall  remain  before  the  Con 
for  60  days  and  if  within  that  time 
shall  not  have  been  passed  by  either  of 
the  two  Houses  a  resolution  rejecting  the 
recommendation,  that  recommendj^tion 
shall  thereupon  become  effective4  In 
the  event  the  recommendation  Is  ijiade 
when  the  Congress  is  not  in  seafilon. 
such  recommendation  should  be  puq  into 
effect  provisionally  after  30  days  from 
the  date  of  recommendation  and  become 
finally  effective  only  if  within  60  days 
after  the  convening  of  the  next  Con- 
gress, there  shall  not  have  been  passed 
by  either  of  the  two  Houses,  a  resolution 
rejecting  such  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  of  Am^ 
the  health  of  every  segment  of  indi^try. 
must  be  given  as  great  consideraticAi  as 
the  international  relations  of  our  NaUon. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  living  In  penlous 
times  insofar  as  our  standing  among  na- 
tions is  concerned,  as  well  as  our  ares- 
tige  and  our  ability  to  retain  our  frimdly 
allies.  Yet  these  are  also  perilous  tfmes 
for  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  Recintly 
a  large  pottery  corporation  in  Crdoks- 
ville.  Ohio,  in  the  15th  District,  which  I 
represent,  closed  its  doors  after  liany 
years  of  operation,  after  many  years  of 
providing  employment  for  the  men  and 
women  of  that  area.  It  re<iuire^  no 
great  imagination  to  realize  the  {eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  closing  of  an  industry 
that  had  been  the  backbone  of  a  com- 
munity. Yet,  it  is  not  the  first  such  busi- 
ness failure  on  the  part  of  the  pottery 
industry.  In  fact,  it  only  serves  to; em- 
phasize the  seriousness  of  a  trend  that 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The 
pottery  industry  Is  sick  because  oC  the 
flagrant  disregard  for  its  welfare  b^  the 
establishent  of  trade  policies.  Theo>im- 
try  Is  being  flooded  by  cheaply  prod  iced 
and  low-priced  pottery,  handmade  g  ass- 


steel 
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ware,  ceramic  tile,  stainless 
sils,  tools,   and  toys  brought 
abroad. 

The  coal  industry  Is  suffering;  from  » 
competition  of  fuels,  not  only  th^se  fuels 
that  are  produced  here  In  the  United 
States  but  also  by  the  dumping  M  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  from  abroad.  These  situa- 
tions need  to  be  corrected  andj^no  suc- 
cessful action  has  been  taken  on  the  part 
of  this  Nation  to  correct  them.  I 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  com- 
merce, must  resume  that  respoikslbillty. 
It  must  adopt  a  policy  which  "will  not 
only  provide  for  a  free  flow  of  gclods,  but 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  iodustries 
of  this  country  win  be  benefited  rather 
than  harmed.  Where  tariff  practices 
will  not  suffice  to  protect  a  vita)  Ameri- 
can industry,  safeguards  must  be  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  prevent  a  flooding  of  the 
American  market  of  goods  ifixxluced 
with  slave-labor  cost.  Our  potteries,  our 
glass  factories,  our  coal  mines  cbuld  op- 
erate in  competition  with  goods  from 
abroad  if  we  are  willing  to  see  toe  Amer- 
ican working  man  and  woman  r^etve  the 
same  type  of  wages  as  those  received  in 
the  countries  which  have  produced  the 
imported  goods,  but  we  do  not  wish  to. 
see  that  happen  nor  do  we  want  to  wit- 
ness the  closing  of  factory  after  factory 
simply  because  of  unfair  trade.  If  trade 
and  the  product  America  prodilces  is  to 
be  a  factor  in  our  dealings  with:  nations, 
then  let  it  be  at  the  expense  of  aill  Amer- 
ican Industries  rather  than  one  0r  two  or 
three  segments.  Pottery  Is  wUltig  to  do 
its  share,  coal  is  willing  to  do  its  share, 
ceramic  tile,  bicycles,  stainless  steel 
utensils,  and  all  other  industries  affected 
adversely  by  present  trade  practices,  are 
willing  to  do  their  share  in  keeping 
America's  position  secure  In  interna- 
tional relations.  But  neither  these  in- 
dustries, nor  the  employees  who  are  em- 
ployed by  them,  feel  that  the^  should 
be  selected  as  sacrificial  lambs  so  that 
other  industries  may  become  ever  more 
prosperous  from  dollars  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  cups  and  saucers  and  other  goods 
produced  by  underpaid  foreign,  labor. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leav^  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows; 
To  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  (a^  the  re 


;  rei 


quest  of  Mr.  Plyhtt)  .  for  the  r^maloder 
of  this  week,  on  account  of  illness. 
To  Mr,  Doyle,  on  accoxmt  Of  official 


committee  work  away  from  the 
of  Colmnbia  February  26  to  29 


District 
195S. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  ^le  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  90  minutes,  lioday. 

Mr.  MxTLTXR,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
next,  February  28. 

Mr.  CoF?iN,  tar  30  minutes,  oti  tomor- 
row, February  25.  i 

Mr.  Shixhan.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire|  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Algm)  .  f or  45  mij  lutM.  on 
Thursday,  February  27. 

Mr.  Meader,  for  30  minutes,  tc  morrow. 


Mr.  Patmak,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bbamkr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Teagite  of  California),  for  30  minutes, 
on  February  27,  1958. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Ck>NGREssiONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Multeh  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Kelly  of  New  York)  in  two  instances, 
in  each  to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Edmondsom  and  include  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  FocARTY  and  include  a  speech  he 
made  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoYLS)  in  two  Instances  and  to  Include 
appropriate  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bentlkt. 

Mr.  HosMER  and  to  include  a  table. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Blr.  Oarmatz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rettss. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Mason  and  to  include  editorials. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lesinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EoMONDSON)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Utt  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Teacue 
of  California)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

8. 969.  An  act  to  prescribe  the  weight  to 
b«  given  evidence  of  tests  ot  alcohol  in  the 
blood,  urine,  or  breath  of  persons  tried  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  certain  oflTenses 
conunltted   while  operating  vehicles:    and 

8. 1805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Acme  Bng 
and  Burlap  Co.  and  others. 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  blU  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  the  President  and  the  8enate  must 
approve  the  detailing  of  retired  naval  officers 
to  command  when  recalled  to  active  duty, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  authorizing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  borrow  funds  for  capital  improvement 
programs  and  amending  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  Government  participation 
in  meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  Cnty":  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  Forest  Service  activities  in 
Alaska.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921 
(31  U.  8.  C.  53).  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U.  8.  C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President,  Panama  Canal 
Company  transmitting  a  report  of  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  prop>erty  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Zone  Government  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1957.  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  398);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  providing 
for  the  extension  of  certain  authorized  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  areas 
other  than  the  United  States,  Its  Territories 
and  possessions  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.  m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  25,  1958,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  CX>MMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces) 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Cbmmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  9901.  A 
bm  to  approve  Joint  Resolution  28,  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
in  the  regular  session  ot  1957,  relating  to  the 
conditions  and  terms  of  right  of  purchase 
leases;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1378). 
Rel  erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  9509.  A  bUl  to  amend  para- 
graph 1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with 
respect  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles 
for  religious  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1379).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  hSTLLB:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  9919.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  extend  the  prlvUege 
of  substitution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
drawback  upon  reexportation  to  all  classes 
of  merchandise,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1380).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 427.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  to 
Kerr  County.  Tex.,  the  reversionary  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  real  prop- 
erty; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1381). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  February 
20,  1958,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  February  22,  1958: 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  niinols:  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  Twenty-first  re- 
port of  the  (Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations pertaining  to  use  of  defense  sup- 
port funds  for  economic  and  political  pvir- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  1374).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  February  24,  1958] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  1086.  An  act  grant- 
ing the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress 
to  a  Bear  River  compact,  and  for  related 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1375).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.  R.  7570.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
403  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1954  to  provide  social  seciu-ity  coverage  for 
certain  employees  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions which  erroneously  but  in  good  faith 
failed  to  file  the  required  waiver  certificate 
In  time  to  provide  such  coverage;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1376).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Tork:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.  R.  8483.  A 
blU  to  authorize  the  extension  of  leases  of 
certain  lands  In.  the  Territory  of  HawaU; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1377).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whols  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAILET: 
H.  R.  10886.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments imder  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  and  for  other  pxirposee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.  R.  10887.  A    bill    to   amend   the   Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  July  1,  1954,  so 
as  to  assiu^  the  availability  of  materials  es- 
sential to  national  security;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee:         

H.  R.  10888.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  Vin  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a)  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 
to  provide  that  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  entitled  to  education  under 
such  provisions  of  law  who  did  not  utilise 
their  entitlement  may  transfer  their  en- 
titlement to  their  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.  R.  10889.  A  blU  to  exempt  brand  in- 
spectors connected  with  the  livestock-rais- 
ing industry  from  certain  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
duct of  school  banks  in  Indian  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  oji 
Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs. 

H.  R.  10891.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  $300  per 
capita  payment  to  members  of  the  Chey- 
enne River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BUDGE: 
H.  R.  10892.  A  bill  to  pemUt  a  civil  action 
to  be  brought  against  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  (in  his  official  capacity),  a  person  act- 
ing under  him,  or  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  where  a  plaintiff  In  such  action  re- 
sides; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  R.  10893.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  Include  In  the  defi- 
nition of  "agriculture"  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  and 
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when  maintained  and  operated 
for  farming  purposes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Bdueation  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.  R.  10894.  A  bill  to  authcKiae  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  sonic  blasts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  R.  10695.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  Incen- 
tive for  the  empl03rment  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  COFFIN: 
H.  R.  10896.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  all  stirplus  cotton  sold  or  exchanged 
for  export  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  auth<Mrlty  In  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  as 
auaiended.  or  the  Ag^cultiiral  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964,  a* 
amended,  shall  be  processed  cotton;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10897.  A  bill  to  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  high  quality  cotton  and  to  pro- 
tect farm  Income  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  CcHiunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

E.  R.  10898.  A  bill  to  Increase  farm  income 
and  to  expand  markets  for  cotton  by  en- 
abling cotton  to  be  sold  '^competitively  In 
domestic  and  foreign  markets;  to  the  Ccon- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 

XI.  R.  10899.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
cotton  acreage  for  meeting  existing  shortages 
of  upland  cotton  grading  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling and  better;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture.   

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.  R.  10900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from   gross   Income    from    certain    amounts 
paid  by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.  R.  10901.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultxire  to  grant  easements  for 
rights-of-way  over  national  forest  lands  and 
other  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  10903.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  of  August  9,  1939  (53  Stat.  1275), 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  10903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrlcta- 
ttiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  establish  uniform  provisions  for  trans- 
fer of  acreage  allotments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missotui. 
H.  R.  10904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  30  percent 
credit  against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DELL  AY: 
H.  R.  10905.  A  bill  to  provide  a  gradual  In- 
crease, from  (600  to  $1,000  over  a  4-year 
period.  In  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion tot  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  blindness) ;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN: 
H.  R.  10906.     A  bill  to  amend  title  32  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
National    Guard    of    Puerto    Rico    shall    be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  apply  to 
the  National  Guard  of  each  of  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.  R.  10907.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow,  for  income 
tax  and  gift  tax  purposes,  a  deduction  for 
contributions  and  gifts  made  to  nonprofit 
corporations  which  are  organized  to  promote 
Industrial  development  in  areas  of  substan- 
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tlal  labor  surplus; 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QATHINOS: 
H.  R.  10908.    A  bill  to  establish  a  pro^tun 
of  financial  aid  to  students  in  higher  #du- 
cation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON:  | 

H.  R.  10909.    A  bill  to  extend  the  author- 
ity  of   the   President   to   enter   Into   trade 
agreements  under  section  350  of  the  litfiff 
Act  of  1930,  and  for  other  purposes;  tq  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H.  R.  10910.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Inl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  to  further  his  or  her  educa- 
tion; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Mi 
ByMr.  IKARD: 
H.  R.  10911.    A  bin  to  provide  for  the 
recognition  of  gain  in  certain  cases 
real    property    Is   compulsorily    or    lnv< 
tarlly  converted  into  property  of  a  like 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEADER: 
H.  R.  10912.  A  bill  to  amend  section  lf4  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  -  I 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA:  I 

H.  R.  10913.  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1961,  tbe  provisions  of  Public  Law  815,' 81st 
Congress,  relating  to  assistance  for  sShool 
construction  in  areas  adversely  affecte<l  by 
Federal  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  W.  MOULDER: 
H.  R.  10914.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  rlgl 
the  blind  to  self-expression  through  or( 
zatlons  of  the  blind;  to  the  Commltl 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.  R.  10915.  A  bill  to  provide  for  api 
under  title  X  at^e  .Social  Security 
State  plazLs  for  aid  to  the  blind  withoi 
gard  to  the  existence  In  the  State  of 
plans  for  assistance  to  blind  persons  flnatnced 
entirely  by  the  State;  to  the  Conunittse  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  R.  10916.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  superllner  passenger  vessel 
equivalent  to  the  steamship  United  States 
and  to  provide  for  the  |>ayment  of  cons  ;ruc- 
tion-differentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  nat  onal 
defense  features  incident  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.  R.  10917.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ral  road 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  facilitate  the  )roc- 
e&s  of  retirement  thereimder  by  perm^  bting 
railroad  workers  to  file  proof  of  their  a  ;e  In 
advance  of  retirement;  to  the  Commltt  e  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.  R.  10918.  A   bill   to   limit    the   ap]  llca- 
bliity  of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respc  :t  to 
the  operation  and  management  of  certain 
designated    professional    Eports    and    gi  .mes, 
and  -for  other  purposes;   to  the  Comn  Ittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.  R.  10919.  A  blU  to  extend  the  autl  arlty 
of  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  a  jree- 
ments  xinder  section  350  of  the  Tariff  A  :t  of 
1930,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  i  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10920.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fe  leral 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHERER: 
H.R.  10921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  permit  States 
having  toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  made 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  to  designate 
other  projects  of  equivalent  mileage  in  the 
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Federal-fLld  primary  highway  systeift.  to  In- 
crease the  Federal  share  for  such  designated 
projects  to  90  percent,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Vti.  T0LLEF80W:  f 

H.R.  10023.  A  biU  to  amend  thellntemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  <|eduetion 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  teacher  for  his  further  education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mi 
By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 
H.  R.  10923.  A  bill  to  {votect  the  right  of 
the  blind  to  self-expression  througl^  organi- 
zations of  the  blind;  to  ths  Comi»lttee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  | 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 

H.  R.  10924.  A  bill  to  amend  title 'v  of  the 
Veterans*  Benefits  Act  of  1957  to  pro^de  that 
each  veteran  treated  In  a  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration facility  shall,  upon  request,  be  as- 
signed to  a  ward  In  which  all  pattents  are 
of  the  same  race  as  the  veteran  making  the 
request;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af' 

fairs.  

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  R.  10925.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  the  Post  Offlcs  Depart- 
ment Property  Act  of  1954,  as  amei^dcd.  and 
to  require  certain  distribution  and; approval 
of  new  public  buildings  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.  R.  10926.  A  bill  to  validate  payments  of 
certain  quarters  allowances  made  In  good 
faith,  and  pursuant  to  agreement^  by  au- 
thorized officials,  to  employees  of'  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  but  which  Were  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  incionsistent 
with  applicable  regulations;  to  the  |Commlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

H.  R.  10927.  A  bin  to  transfer  lands  In  the 
Anclote  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Irom  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  to  the  I  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  to  dedicate  these  lands  to  the 
pub'lc  as  a  national  park;  to  the  Cpnunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DAWSON  of  niinois:! 

H.  R.  10928.  A  bin  to  protect  an(l  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  persdus  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tqe  Judlcl 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.  R.  10929.  A  bill  to  amend  th^  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  fxir- 
ther  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal 
mines;  to  the  Committee  on  Educlition  and 
Labor. 

H.  R.  10930.  A  bill  to  provide  f<  v  unem- 
ployment reinstirance  grants  to  t  le  States 
to  revise,  extend,  and  Improve  tl  e  imem- 
ployment -insurance  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  10931.  A  bUl  to  provide  tdf  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  UTT: 

H.  R.  10932.  A  biU  to  authorize  f  n  exten- 
sion of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Bfcach  Har- 
bors breakwater;  to  the  Committe<  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  1 

H.  R.  10933.  A  bill  to  provide  foir  the  es- 
tablishment   of    a    United    SUtes    Science 
Academy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ar^ed  Serv- 
ices. T 
By  Mr.  BOYLE: 

H.  J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  dislgnatlng 
October  31   of  each   year   as   Youlh   Honor 
Day;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judlclarr. 
By  Mr.  HILLINGS:  ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  268.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  In  efforts  to  gain 
InternaUonal  agreement  that  oute*  space  be 
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devoted  to  peaceful  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  309.  Oonctorent  ree<dution  ac- 
cepting the  sUtue  of  Maria  Sanford.  to  be 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  270.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  holding  of  ceremonies  in  the 
rotiinda  in  connection  with  ths  presenU- 
tion  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Maria  Sanf  ord;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  271.  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  Maria  Sanford,  to  be 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  272.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  holding  of  ceremonies  in  the 
rotunda  In  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  a  Btattie  of  the  late  Maria  Sanf c«4;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Admlnlatration. 
By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  273.  Concurrent  resolution 
accepting  the  statue  of  Maria  L.  Sanford.  to 
be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  274.  Conciirrent  resolution 
authorising  the  holding  of  ceremonies  In  the 
rotunda  In  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  a  statue  of  the  late  Maria  L.  Sanford; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HYDB: 

H.Bes.48a.  Resolution  authorlzlnc  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  American's  Creed":  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  for 
dairy  support  prices;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrUnilture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
Stata  at  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expressing  deep  concern  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  administration  of  the  soil  bank 
program  and  demanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  administer  the  program  on  a 
fair  and  eqxiitoble  basU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrtculttire. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  authorize  the  imposition  of  a 
pay  TV  system  upon  the  people;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstata  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll.  memo- 
rials  were   presented   and   referred 
follows: 


as 


By  Mr.  HILL:  Memorial  of  the  Ho\ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  41st  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein,  memoriaUzing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram to  stabilize  the  metal  mining  lixdustry 
of  the  Nation  so  as  to  permit  mining  com- 
munities and  American  workmen  In  the 
mines  to  maintain  their  important  role  in 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  be 
protected  from  excessive  importo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  memcwlallz- 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  so  as  to  maintain  price 
supports  af  tobacco  at  90  percent  of  parity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  place  the  proposed  postal  rate  increases 
on  the  classes  of  mall  presently  losing 
money;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  expedite  plans  for  a  flood-control  program 
along  the  Big  Bandy  River,  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  canalisation  of  the  Big  Sandy 
Blver  and  tributarlee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  ths  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mew  Hampshire,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  relative  to  the  lmpasiti<»x 
and  collections  at  taxee  on  Income  by  the 
States;  to  ths  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.  R.  10984.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salva- 
tore  Scrtfo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.  R.  10935.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Loo  Shee  Yee  (aUo  known  as  Low  Shee);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.  B.  10936.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Claude 
S.  Reader;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOYLE: 
H  R  10937.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  A.  Dearbeyne;   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CHELf : 
H  R.  109S8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Bckert  Oemert:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLAT: 
H.  R.  10939.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Unfante;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^  _,     , 

H.R.  10940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elenl 
Hangemanole;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.R.  10941.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cle- 
mente  Torrejon  and  Blanca  TtKxeJon;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILLINOS: 
H.  R.  10043.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
C.  Jabara;  to  tne  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KLTTCZTNSKI: 
H.  R.  10943.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  caxise  the 
vessel  Brigantine  Yankee  owned  by  Brlgan- 
tine  Yankee,  Inc.,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  fuU  coast- 
wise privUeges;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
H.  R.  10944.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Te- 
Shao  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  12ie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSOlf : 
H.  R.  10946.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
Kazlouskas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  B.  10M6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  at  Daisy 
Iris  liSlar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  REU8S: 
H.  R.  10047.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AH 
Mohammed   Ayesh;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary.  «- 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlflona:  '\ 

H.  R.  10948.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Thoaam 
B.  Appleton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

410.  By  Mr.  NIMTZ:  PeUtion  of  Dorothy 
Stocker  and  185  other  citizens  of  Elkhart 
County,  Ind,  expressing  opposition  to  any 
system  of  pay  television;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

420.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Alva  Helser  and 
21  other  citizens  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  express- 
ing opposition  to  any  system  of  pay  tele- 
vision; to  the  Committee  on  Intostate  and 
Foreign  CcHnmerce. 

421.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Eugene  Calvert 
of  Tynor,  Ind.,  and  108  other  citizens  of 
Marsball  County,  Ind..  expressing  opposition 
to  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
over  radio  or  television;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

422.  By  Mr.  NOBBLAD:  PeUticm  of  Rer. 
John  Tuckness,  of  MUwaukee.  Oreg..  and  nu- 
merous other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
tuging  support  of  the  Slier  bill,  H.  R.  4835. 
and  the  Langer  advertising  bill,  S.  582;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ocuu- 
merce. 

423.  Also,  petition  of  Fannie  L.  Smith,  of 
Jennings  Lodge,  Oreg.,  and  numerous  other 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  sup- 
port of  the  Slier  blU.  H.  B.  4836,  and  the 
Langer  advertising  bill,  S.  582;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

424.  Also,  petition  erf  Mildred  DeHaven,  at 
Dallas,  Oreg.,  and  numerous  other  cltiaens  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  support  of  the 
SUer  bill.  H.  B.  4835.  and  the  Langer  ad- 
vertising bill.  8.  682;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

425.  Also,  peUtion  of  Joy  V.  Calavan.  at 
Turner,  Ong.,  and  other  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Oregon,  urging  support  of  the  Siler  bill, 
EL  R.  4835.  and  the  Langer  advertising  bill. 
8.  682;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

426.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iTaa 
Heln,  of  Alaho,  Oreg.,  and  other  dtlaens  d 
the  State  of  Oregon,  urging  support  of  the 
SUer  bUl,  H.  R.  4835,  and  the  Linger  adver- 
tising bill.  S.  582;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

427.  Also,  petition  of  PhlUp  L.  Wolfe,  at 
Dallas,  Oieg..  and  nimierous  other  dtlaens  at 
the  State  of  <^regon,  tirglng  support  of  ths 
SUer  bill,  H.  R.  4836,  and  the  Langer  adver- 
tising bill.  S.  682;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

428.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  at  the 
city  clerk,  Boston,  Mass..  relative  to  over- 
baullng  the  urban  renewal  program  with  a 
view  to  expediting  those  programs  now  m 
hand,  and  secoi«Uy,  for  the  purpoee  of  plac- 
ing additional  funds  in  the  m-ban  renewal 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cunency. 

429.  Also,  petition  at  the  derk  o*  Wayne 
County,  Detroit,  Mich,  relative  to  going  on 
record  as  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  ex- 
pand rather  than  decrease  Federal  aid  to 
mvmlcipaUties  in  thoss  areas  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  traditionally  aided 
the  mimldpallties;  to  the  Committee  oa 
PfnUng  and  Curreiicy. 

430.  Also,  petition  of  the  general  manager. 
California  Newspi^^Mr  PubUsbers  Aasodatioa. 
Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  reUttrs  to  tli» 
Nation's  press,  and  urging  that  tbe  free  ex- 
change of  newsmen  be  encouraged  by  tb* 
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national  administration  between  thla  Nation 
and  all  nations  of  the  world  except  where  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  any  nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

431.  Also,  petition  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
council,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  requesting  disap- 
proval of  the  HarrlB-O'Hara  bill,  H.  R.  6790 
and  H.  B.  6791,  which  exempt  producers  of 


natural  gas  from  regulation  by  the  federal 
Power  Conunlsslon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.       ] 

432.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Seotts* 
bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ScottsblufT, 
Nebr.,  relative  to  Irresponsible  stat^ents 
creating  false  impressions,  and  the  disservice 
that  is  being  done  to  oxir  people  because  of 
the  policy  of  Investigating  committees  lallow- 


EXTENSIONS   OF   RE^  ARKS 


Uafur  Treatmest  of  Kiagt  Point 
Academy  ia  Military  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  mw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/,  February  24, 1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  which  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  military  pay  increase  bill,  S.  3081,  as 
it  affects  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.  Y. 
I  have  also  submitted  a  similar  state- 
ment to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  companion  bill,  H.  R.  9979. 

My  statement  is  as  follows: 

BTA-naaarr  bt  Congressbcan  Victor  L.  Am- 
rnso,  Skkatx  Armed  Services  Committee, 
ON  S.  3081 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  before  your  esteemed  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  8.  3081,  to  revise  the 
method  of  computing  the  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Actually,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  bill. 
I  consider  it  a  very  meritorious  and  praise- 
worthy piece  of  legislation.  AU  of  us  are 
extremely  interested  in  Improving  the 
quality  and  the  management  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
achieve.  I  am  wholeheartedly  In  accord 
with  the  objectives  of  the  biU,  and  most 
especially  with  the  provision  to  increase  the 
military  pay.  I  feel  we  must  do  ever3rthing 
possible  to  retain  the  skilled  officers  and 
technicians  In  the  Armed  Forces,  particularly 
at  a  time  like  this  when  skill  Is  at  a 
premliim  and  Is  so  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  merely  to 
one  section  in  the  bill  which  I  consider 
detrimental  and  discriminatory.  That  is  sec- 
tion 14  which  seeks  to  deprive  the  uni- 
formed officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point  from  the  proposed  military  pay 
Increases  and  status  benefits.  Under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  given 
the  authority  to  prescribe  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  at 
Kings  Point,  which  may  actually  turn  out 
to  be  pay  cuts  instead  of  increases  as  are  to 
be  granted  to  all  other  military  personnel. 

Adoption  of  this  section  would  not  only 
be  discriminatory  against  the  personnel  at 
Kings  Point,  but  will  most  certainly  Jeopar- 
dize the  academic  standing  of  a  vital  mili- 
tary educational  Institution  by  removing  its 
excellent  staff  and  faculty  from  their  present 
protection  within  the  framework  of  existing 
legislation  governing  the  pay  of  these  people. 
May  I  remind  the  members  of  this  commlt- 


Ing  to  b«  made  public  testimony  6f  a  xuitur* 
that  place*  this  great  Nation  in  a  McoiMlary 
light  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ahd  Its  own 
people;  to  the  Committee  on  Rti|ea. 

433.  Also,  petition  of  the  presld^t,  Cbam« 
ber  of  Commerce  cf  Honolulu.  Honoluixi, 
T.  H.,  relative  to  the  plaxmlng,  aulhorlaatlon, 
and  financing  of  Improvements  to  Kahulul 
Harbor:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


tee  that  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  \t  1936 
It  Is  specifically  stated : 

"The  ranks,  grades,  and  ratings  Ar  the 
personnel  of  the  said  Service  (i.  e.,  Jnited 
States  Maritime  Service)  shall  be  thf  same 
as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed 
tor  the  personnel  of  the  Coast  Ouaid." 

The  Kings  Point  Academy  was  pubse- 
quently  given  the  same  pay  status  for  its 
faculty  and  staff  as  was  accorded  the  Coast 
Guard.  Now  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
deprive  them  of  this  legislative  entitlement 
which  goes  back  some  two  decades.    | 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  con^itutes 
a  gross  Injiistlce.  such  action  would  most 
certainly  result  in  demoralization  4t  the 
Kings  Point  Academy  and  its  future  t  as  an 
accredited  educational  institution  woiild  be 
seriously  undermined.  Approval  of  tlis  sec- 
tion would  undoubtedly  encourage  m  my  of 
these  people  to  leave  Kings  Point.  ]  a  this 
way,  the  bill  which  is  aimed  to  imprc  tre  the 
quaUty  of  military  i>ersonnel  and  keei  them 
in  the  service,  will  achieve  the  exact  op^Kwlte. 

And  one  other  point.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  these  past  few  month  s,  ever 
since  Russia  launched  her  sputniks,  about 
the  vital  role  of  education  to  our  ni  tlonal 
security.  All  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  for  trained  teachers  on  the  coUeg  j  level 
and  the  lu-gency  for  training  sultabl;  per- 
sonnel for  our  Nation's  security  needj  But 
what  are  we  doing?  We  are  putting  a  pro- 
vision into  a  bill  for  military  pay  inereases 
which  will  only  serve  to  withhold  suih  In- 
creases from  a  group  of  government  (  oUege 
teachers  who  are  giving  training  of  a  i  peclal 
sort  to  our  youth. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  th  s  logic 
behind  this  kind  of  action.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  breaking  our  heads  to  think 
of  ways  to  assure  victory  in  the  strugi  le  for 
our  national  survival;  on  the  other  hand 
we  are  doing  everything  to  discourage  those 
who  are  in  the  front-lines  of  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  the  minbers 
of  your  committee  to  delete  this  sectloj^from 
the  bUl  so  as  to  enable  the  personnel  at 
Kings  Point  to  receive  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment as  is  given  to  other  military  perK>nneL 


Statement  by  Hon.  Homer  E,  Gipekirt,  of 
Indiana,  on  10th  Anniversary  of  the 
Commnnization  of  Czechosloyalda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHArIt 

or  nrouNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S^TES 

Monday.  February  24. 1958 

Mr.CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  Il  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNOREssiONAi.  Record  a  statement 
I  have  made  on  the  10th  anniversary 
on  the  communization  of  Czechoslovakia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  | 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cafe^rt 

Ten  years  ago,  on  February  2^  1948,  the 
communization  of  Czechoslovakia  was  c<Mn- 
pleted.  This  communization  was  leffected.  In 
the  3  years  from  1945  to  1948.  Thi  nations  of 
former  Czechoslovakia,  the  Czechs,  Slovaks. 
Sudeten  Germans,  Hungarians,  Carpatho- 
Ukrainlans,  and  Poles  were  sublected.  en- 
slaved CH-  expropriated  and  expelled  from 
their  centuries-old  homelands. 

We  Americans,  as  well  as  the  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  remember  oh  the  occa- 
sion of  February  25.  the  fate  of  the  Slovaks. 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Sudetep  Germans, 
and  Ukrainians,  and  give  the  expression  of 
OUT  deep  s3rmpathles  toward  these  unhappy 
peoples  and  of  ovir  hope  that  they  again  will 
be  free  and  independent  In  the  future.  en- 
Joying  the  full  freedom,  privati  property, 
and  free  enterprise,  democracy  apd  self-de- 
termination which  we  Ameri 
to  be  o\ir  own  and  for  which  th< 
are  longing. 

I  believe  that  we  should  give 
agement  to  the  exiled  leaders  o: 
tions  to  strive  actively  for  the 
freedom  to  their  peoples,  for  the  {realization 
of  a  policy  of  liberation  by  peaceful  means. 
As  Americans,  we  believe  that  this  world 
cannot  be  forever  half  free  and  ^alf  slave; 
we  wish  it  to  be  fully  free  and  we  believe 
that  the  slavery  and  injustice,  afflicted  on  all 
the  peoples  of  former  Czechoslova  tia,  will  be 
terminated  In  a  not  too  distant  f  iture. 
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A  Salute  to  FialaB^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA|IKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULtER 

or   KEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 19i58 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  :Pebruary 
28  will  be  a  celebrated  Finnish  cultural 
holiday.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  a  salute  to  this  brafe  nation 
which  is  the  outpost  of  the  We^t. 

The  origins  of  this  outstanding  cul- 
tural heritage  are  most  interesting.  In 
the  early  19th  century  a  Finnish  doctor, 
Elias  Lonnrat,  would  wander  off  from  his 
practice  to  travel  among  the  I  common 
folk,  collecting  the  ancient  runfes  or  folk 
lyrics  which  had  been  passed  f Fom  gen- 
eration to  generation  by  word  of  mouth 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  It  began 
simply  as  a  labor  of  love,  but  itrhen  the 
collected  work,  the  Kalevala.  was  pub- 
lished, it  became  the  outstanding  symbol 
of  all  Finland. 

The  Kalevala  proved  to  the  Swedish- 
dominated  intelligentsia  that  there  was 
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an  original  Finnish  culture  and  a  lit- 
erature in  the  distinct  Finnish  language. 
It  became  and  remains  the  focal  point  of 
Finnish  nationalism.  Coming  at  a  time 
of  deep  psychological  need  when  the  peo- 
ple had  suffered  under  both  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  yokes,  this  poetry  was  a  gift 
straight  from  heaven,  the  epic  of  the 
Finnish  peajpiie  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  Kalevala  provides  the  key 
to  all  that  Is  Finnish.  It  is  the  main- 
spring for  all  Finnish  creative  activity. 
It  is  most  fitting  that  the  cultural  holi- 
day celebrated  on  February  28  should  be 
named  Kalevala  Day. 

Today  Finland  celebrates  her  proud 
cultural  heritage,  a  record  of  outstand- 
ing continuous  progress.  Finland  is  one 
of  the  few  countries  that  never  experi- 
enced the  Institution  of  serfdom;  her 
people  have  a  strong  tradition  of  inde- 
pendence that  Is  reflected  in  the  culture. 
In  the  17th  century  an  adult  Finn  who 
could  not  read  often  suffered  public 
humiliation  in  the  stocks;  nor  could  any- 
one be  married  until  he  had  learned  his 
A  B  C's.  This  policy  of  education  en- 
forced by  the  church  resulted  In  the  fact 
that  Finland's  time  of  literacy  Is  coimted 
In  centuries.  Today  with  the  influence  of 
a  modem  system  of  education  Instituted 
after  independence  in  1918,  Finland's 
literacy  rate  is  almost  100  percent,  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world.  Higher  edu- 
cation dates  from  the  founding  in  1640  of 
Helsinki  University,  which  today  has  an 
enrollment  of  10,000. 

Most  of  the  Important  cultural  activi- 
ties of  Finland  today  can  be  traced  in  in- 
spiration to  the  Kalevala  which  by  now, 
through  additional  efforts  of  coUectors,  is 
a  huge  treasure  house  of  folk  literature. 
In  the  woilts  of  Jean  Sibelius.  Aleksls 
Kivl.  and  J.  L.  Rxmeberg,  names  famous 
for  their  contributions  to  world  music 
and  literature,  can  be  traced  the  motifs 
of  the  Kalevala. 

But  the  cultural  heritage  of  Finland 
does  not  lie  alone  in  her  great  names.    It 
lies,  as  the  Kalevala  did  for  so  many 
years,  with  the  common  people.   Finland 
celebrates  this  holiday  as  a  recognition  of 
the  cultural  achievement  of  Individual 
citizens.   Books,  foreign  as  well  as  Finn- 
ish, enjoy  a  huge  circulation  in  Finland. 
There  is  a  thriving  legitimate  theater  fed 
by  over  3.000  amateur  theatrical  groups, 
Helsinki  boasts  a  ballet  and  an  opera,  as 
well   as  sharing   symphony   orchestras 
with  several  cities.    Choirs  and  choral 
groups  are  a  national  activity.    The  na- 
tive film  Industry  produces  about  20  films 
per  year  and  imports  a  large  number  of 
others,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  practical  arts  Finland,  with  the 
rest  of  Scandinavia,  has  established  a 
worldwide  reputation  for  modem  crafts 
in  glass,  wood,  and  stone. 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge the  heights  of  Finland's 
achievements  and  add  congratulaUons 
on  this  day  of  celebration.  We  feel 
close  ties  with  this  courageous  nation. 
In  the  period  extending  from  1893  to 
1914  more  than  200,000  Finns  settled 
here  In  this  country,  enriching  our  own 
culture.  Unfortunately,  today,  xmder 
our  discriminatory  Immigration  policy, 
the  Finnish  quota  is  only  569  annually. 


We  should  take  immediate  action  to  cor- 
rect this  unenlightened  policy. 

When  Finland  became  independent  in 
1918,  encouraged  by  Woodrow  Wilson's 
14  points,  their  constitution  was  modeled 
partly  on  the  United  States  Constitution. 
We  in  the  United  States  watched  breath- 
lessly the  \mequal  struggle  between  Fin- 
land and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  cheered  the 
pluck  of  the  smaller  country  that  lost 
some  of  its  territory  but  not  any  of  its 
freedom.  Living  in  the  daily  shadow  of 
the  Soviet  world.  Finland  gives  a  clear 
example  to  the  Free  World  of  democracy 
on  guard. 

Economically,  Finland  is  as  proud  and 
independent  as  it  Is  culturally  and  po- 
litically. In  19 19,  facing  starvation.  Pin- 
land  received  aid  under  the  Hoover  plan; 
they  continued  to  repay  every  cent  of 
that  loan.  In  1949  the  Slst  Congress  of 
the  United  States  decided  to  use  the  re- 
payments to  support  a  cultural  exchange 
program  between  the  two  countries. 

Even  after  World  War  U  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  visited  upon  Finland 
by  both  Germsmy  and  Russia,  Finland 
has  steadfastly  declined  to  ask  for 
grants-in-aid.  choosing  instead  loans 
which  are  being  steadily  repaid. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  proud  to 
claim  Finland  as  a  friend  and  partner 
in  the  Free  World  community.  On  this 
day  of  celebration  it  is  well  to  again  re- 
new those  ties  of  friendship  that  draw 
us  closer  together  in  this  smaller,  idea- 
torn  world. 


Don't  Sell  the  Commnnity  Collefe  Short 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXON 

or   tJTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  February  24. 1958 
Mr.  DIXON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave   to  extend   my   remarks   in   the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following: 

Don't  Szix.  thx  CoicMuiim  Couxcr  Short 
"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life  the  rule 
iB  absolute,  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  InteUlgence  Is  doomed.  .  .  .  Tomor- 
row edence  will  have  moved  forward  yet 
one  more  step,  and  thrae  wlU  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated.-— Altrbd 
North  WHrrsHKAO. 

To  win  our  race  for  scientific,  eco- 
nomic,   and    cultural    supremacy,    the 
United  States  must  have  better  schools 
and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date.   To 
my  way  of  thinking  the  great  Immedi- 
ately available  power  of  the  junior  or 
community  college  to  help  transform  the 
educational  picture  is  being  somewhat 
lost  sight  of  In  our  haste  to  strengthen 
the  high  school  and  the  university.  This 
new,  local,  rapidly  growing,  easily  ac- 
cessible and  less  costly  institution  must 
definitely  figure  prominently  in  all  State 
and  Federal  programs  designed  for  pur- 
poses as  follows: 

F^rst,  to  prevent  wasted  brainpower 
of  the  top  one-half  of  miper  25  percent 
of  high-school  graduates  in  United 
States;  second  to  seek  out,  encourage, 
and  guide  the  gifted;  third,  to  improve 


the  ciuTlctdum  In  math  and  science; 
fourth,  to  strengthen  teaching  at  all 
levels  by  retaining  and  developing  the 
very  best  teachers  through  such  incen- 
tives as  more  comparable  salaries,  the 
employment  of  more  student  assistants 
on  college  level,  the  exemi^on  of  money 
spent  in  professional  improvemoit  from 
income  tax  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
role  of  the  teacher;  fifth  to  provide 
interest-free  loans,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, work  opportunities  and  other  in- 
ducements that  wUl  aid  talented,  de- 
serving, and  needy  students  to  receive  as 
much  education  as  will  result  in  profit 
to  them  and  to  society  alike. 

I  hold  no  special  brief  for  the  com- 
munity c(rflege.  Neitiier  do  I  appeal  for 
any  favors  to  this  type  of  institution 
which  we  cannot  accord  the  high  school 
or  the  university.  I  do  insist,  however, 
that  it  receive,  in  proportion  to  its  size 
and  importance,  equal  treatment  and 
public  recognition. 

I  am  apprehensive  just  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  two  things;  first,  the  junior  col- 
lege and  its  important  role  is  not  being 
sufficiently  recognized  in  oiu:  educational 
planning;  and  second,  there  is  some 
likelihood  that  it  will  be  left  out  of  some 
programs  as  was  the  case  in  the  initial 
draft  of  GI  bills  wherein  only  the  senior 
colleges  and  their  students  were  eligible. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  herewith 
one  short  segment  of  an  article  in  Feb- 
ruary 21  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  rep- 
resenting Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower's 
appraisal  of  the  city  or  junior  college. 

Question.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  city  colleges  and  Junior  colleges.  What 
do  you  think  about  that  as  a  possible  partial 
solution  to  this  problem? 

Answer.  There  are  many  kinds  of  Jxmlor 
coUeges.  Some  are  a  two  years'  extension  up- 
ward of  high  schools.  Some  are  Independent 
Institutions  controlled  and  operated  In  the 
community.  Others  are  branches  of  State 
universities. 

1  have  had  experience  only  with  the  third 
type.  They  are  very  helpftiL  Tou  can  offer 
good  solid  work  with  the  same  academic 
standards  as  those  of  the  parent  Institution 
near  the  student's  home.  Tou  save  him 
money  for  the  first  two  years.  The  student 
may  then  transfer  to  the  senior  campxis  for 
the  last  two  years  of  the  baccalaureate 
program. 

To  the  extent  that  I  know  the  other  types 
of  junior  colleges — siich  as  In  Maryland,  Kan- 
sas, and  California — ^I  can  say  that  they  do  a 
good  Job,  too. 

Question.  Is  it  a  cheai>er  method  of  getting 
those  first  two  years  of  college  education? 

Answer.  It's  cheaper  for  the  student — not 
for  the  Institution. 


EstomaB  Independence  Day» 
February  24,  1958 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wnooHBiir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1958 
Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  Join  my  friends  of  Estonian  do- 
scent  In  commemorating  Estonian  mdo- 
pendence  Day. 
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More  than  one  chapter  in  Estonia's  the  time  when  again  the  people 

history  speaks  of  valiant  efforts  to  wrest  nia    will 

political  freedom  from  the  clutches  of  freedom, 
oppression  and  tyranny.   Today  we  mark 


enjoy    the   sweet    fruiti 


her  most  notable  success. 

It  was  40  years  ago,  on  February  24, 
1918,  that  Estonia  proclaimed  herself  a 
republic.  For  years  she  stood  as  an  es- 
teemed member  of  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. However,  in  1940,  over  American 
protests,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied  Es- 
tonia. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  their  great  religious 
faith,  and  to  their  love  of  freedom,  that 
the  Estonian  people  have  not  bowed  down 
to  the  inhumane  tactics  of  their 
oppressors. 

Those  noble  people  prize  freedom. 


The  Natural  Gas  BUI  ControTera^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  BHASON 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHkB 

Monday,  February  24, 1958     I 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jfinu- 
ary  30.  1956,  a  little  more  than  2  ifears 
ago,  before  a  foolish  attempt  was  i^ade 


Their  actions  offer  continuing  evidence    by  an  oil  company's  attorney  to  inflt|ence 


of  their  bravery. 


Ettoniaa  IndepcDdence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRAH  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  24, 1958 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Estonian  Independence.  On  this  oc- 
casion we  pay  tribute  to  a  heroic  people 
who,  having  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom and  independence  for  two  decades, 
are  now  the  unwilling  subjects  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  The  tragedy  of  Estonia  is  a 
telling,  if  tragic,  lesson  for  the  West. 

By  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  of 
1920  that  brought  an  end  to  Soviet-Esto- 
nian hostilities,  Moscow  recognized  Esto- 
nian Independence  and  pledged  to  re- 
spect its  national  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity.  This  pledge  became 
the  base  of  all  subsequent  Soviet-Esto- 
nian relations.  In  1932.  both  nations 
concluded  a  pact  of  nonaggression.  A 
year  later  they  became  signatories  to  the 
London  protocol  defining  aggression. 
And,  of  course,  both  nations  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  and  were 
thus  bound  by  its  precepts  and  agree- 
ments to  live  in  peace. 

The  first  Soviet  breach  of  faith  oc- 
curred in  autumn  of  1939  when  at  g\m- 
point  the  Estonians  were  forced  to  con- 
clude a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  which 
permitted  the  stationing  of  Soviet  forces 
on  Estonian  territory.  In  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  sanctify  or  legitimatize  their 
illegal  act  the  Soviets  included  in  the 
pact  an  article  which  restated  the  Soviet 
pledge  to  preserve  and  respect  Estonian 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity.  In 
less  than  a  year,  however,  the  Soviets 
invaded  Estonia  and  forcibly  annexed 
that  covmtry  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  By  this 
act  of  aggression  the  Russians  destroyed 
the  entire  fabric  of  relations  that  had 
been  carefully  and  hopefully — at  least 
for  the  Estonians — built  up  since  the 
peace  treaty  of  1920  and  destroyed  with 
it  Estonian  freedom  and  independence. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Estonian  Inde- 
pendence day  it  is  well  for  the  Free  World 
to  ponder  the  tragedy  of  this  small  Baltic 
nation.    We  look  forward  hopefully  to 


a  Senator  to  vote  for  the  natursj-gas 
bill  by  offering  a  sizable  donation  t<>  his 
campaign  fund — and  long  before  the  re- 
cent unfounded  deliberate  distorticm  of 
facts  that  occurred  in  connection  with  a 
Republican  political  campaign  fitnd- 
j^ising  dinner  in  Houston,  Tex. — I  iKued 
a  statement  covering  the  natvu-al4gas- 
bill  controversy.  What  was  true  then  is 
just  as  true  today.  If  the  principle  of 
the  gas  bill  was  right  then,  it  is  juftt  as 
right  today.  Even  President  Eisenm>wer 
in  his  veto  message  endorsed  and  ap- 
proved the  objective  of  the  Harris  qatu- 
ral-gas  bill,  although  he  felt  obligated 
to  veto  the  bill  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate incident  that  occurred  in  the  Sefciate 
in  connection  with  its  passage.        T 

In  his  veto  message  President  Elsen- 
hower himself  said:  | 

Legislation  conforming  to  the  basld  ob- 
jectives of  H.  R.  6645 — the  Harris  nature-gas 
bill— la  needed.  It  Is  needed  because  the 
regulation  of  producers  of  natural  gaa  will 
discourage  individual  Initiative  and  ince  ative 
to  explore  for  and  develop  new  sourots  of 
supply. 

That  quote  from  the  President's  veto 
message  is  an  outright  endorsemeit  of 
the  principles  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  I  Issue  d  on 
January  30,  1956.  was  as  follows: 

Should  the  Federal  Government  regilate 
and  control  the  price  of  nattu-al  gas  a'l  the 
wellhead?  The  House  said  "No"  wh<n  it 
passed  the  Harris  blU  last  simimer.  Bilefly, 
the  controversy  came  about  as  follows: 

In  1938  Congress  passed  the  Natural  Oas 
Act  regulating  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Interstate  pipelines  for  transporting  gss. 
Since  these  carriers  enjoy  a  monopoly  ii  i  the 
field  of  transportation.  It  is  only  proper  that 
their  transportation  rates — like  all  othe  •  in- 
terstate transportation  agencies— Bhoul  1  be 
regulated  and  controlled.  However,  In  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938  Congress  said  >the 
provisions  of  this  act  shaU  not  apply  t<^  the 
production  or  gathering  of  natural  gas."  leav- 
ing the  price  charged  for  the  productloti  of 
gas  to  be  determined  by  the  operation  of  a 
free  market. 

In  195*  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  5-to-3  jplit 
decision— in  spite  of  the  clear  prohib:  tion 
contained  In  the  act— ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  the  power  to  regulate  and 
control  the  price  of  gas  at  the  wellUead. 
Since  this  decision  was  contrary  to  th^  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Adt  of 
1938  and  violates  the  specific  provision  of 
that  act,  biUs  were  introduced  by  Congi  ess- 
man  Harkis  and  Senator  Pulbricht  to  nu  lllf  y 
the  Coxirt  decision  and  to  place  the  pro<  luc- 
tlon  of  natural  gas  where  it  had  alvays 
been— the  price  at  the  wellhead  subject  i  >nly 
to  the  control  of  a  free  market. 


include 
'ost  per- 
;hat  city 


The  price  of  natural  gas  for  heating  homes 
is  made  up  of  three  factors;  namely:  (1)  The 
price  to  the  producers  at  the  wellhead;  (2) 
the  price  charged  by  the  pipelines  ifor  trans- 
portation; and  (3)  the  price  recel^^ed  by  the 
local  public  utility  for  distrlbutloa. 

The  last  two  factors  are  regtUated  and  con- 
troUed  as  public  monopolies,  yet  tAey  get  90 
percent  of  the  price  charged  the  Consumer. 
"Hie  producer  of  the  gas  gets  only  JO  percent 
of  the  price  charged.  | 

In  other  words,  if  the  average  luinois  con- 
sumer pays  $70  per  year  for  heating  his  home 
with  gas,  the  producer  gets  only  <7  of  that 
total  and  the  transportation  and  dlAtributing 
agencies  get  «6S.  This  figures  ou^  about  60 
cents  per  month  or  2  cents  per  dajl  the  con- 
svuner  pays  to  the  producer  for  the  gas  he 
uses.  The  balance  of  his  blU  goes  to  the 
pipeline  owner  and  to  the  local  distributing 
utility— each  one  of  which  hasl>een  and 
now  is  regulated  and  controlled  b|  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  thle  Harris 
bill  (H.  R.  6645)  in  the  Hou»i^2  years 
ago,  and  I  expect  to  support  H,  R.  8525 
whenever  it  comes  before  the  House  for 
action,  because  the  principle  o|  the  bill 
and  the  objective  of  the  bill  aije  proper 
and  desirable . 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Houston 
taining  to  the  dinner  held  in 
recently: 

QppoNiNTS  or  Gas  Bill  Distokt 
Posm  roa  Own  Ekds    , 

The  furor  which  has  risen  in  Washington 
over  a  charge  by  a  Washington  Newspaper 
that  Monday  nlghfs  dinner  here  fbr  Repre- 
sentative JosiPH  W.  MAjmw,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  House  minority  lefder.  was 
a  gas  lobby  affair  apparently  intended  in 
some  way  to  Infiuence  the  fwthcoitoing  vote 
in  the  House  on  the  Harris-OHam  natural 
gas  bill  is  more  than  absurd.  It  is  shocking. 
It  indicates  the  extent  to  which  opponenU 
of  the  legislation  will  go  to  dUton  simple, 
honest  actions  and  words.  | 

The  charge  stems  from  an  unfortunate 
letter  which  Republican  NationalTcommlt- 
teeman  H.  J.  (Jack)  Porter  sent  out  to  Texas 
Republicans,  asking  their  support  for  the 
dinner,  which  had  the  dual  purpose  of  hon- 
oring Representative  Maxtin  as  a  friend  of 
Texas  In  Congress  and  raising  funds  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  ia  it  Por- 
ter referred  to  the  weU-known  Tact  that 
Martin  had  supported  the  natxiraj  gas  blU 
during  the  previous  times  it  was  before  the 
House.  ]^ 

Holding  dinners  at  which  Con^reasional 
leaders  are  speakers  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing fimds  is  a  standard  practice  ol  both 
parties.  There  is  no  taint  attachedl  to  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  the  money 
raised  goes  to  the  national  comnilttees  It 
is  probably  far  less  subject  to  criticism  than 
direct  campaign  donations  to  candidates. 

Why.  then,  should  evil  motives  be  attrib- 
uted to  such  a  dinner  held  here?  Not  by 
any  stretch  of  a  warped  Imagination  ooiild 
the  affair  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  in- 
fluence Representative  Martin,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  Porter  letter  ancTwho  al- 
ready was  on  record  as  an  advocale  of  the 
gas  biU.  T«  «»  i-*i. 

Representetlve  Martih.  a  form*  House 
Speaker.  Is  too  fine  a  man  to  be  i^laced  In 
such  a  position  by  such  distortion  of  fact. 
When  the  Republican  Party  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  of  Influence  some  years  back,  he  was 
one  of  those  largely  responsible  for  keeping 
it  going  and  staging  a  comeback. 

Why  shoiUd  it  be  deemed  proper  for  din- 
ners to  be  held  in  other  States  to  raise 
money  for  the  party  while  at  the  sqme  time 
ascribing  evU  and  chicanery  to  one 
Texas?  ^ 


held  In 
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FortkUi  Amaivertary  of  EstoBUB 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.     HON.  ALVIN  M.  BENTLEY 

or    KICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1958 
Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1958  marks  the  Fortieth  An- 
niversary of  the  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Estonia  and 
today's  event  is  4)eing  commemorated  all 
over  the  world  by  people  of  Estonian  de- 
scent and  those  Estonian  citizens  who 
live  in  a  free  land. 

Estonia  has  been  incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  by  brute  force  and  her 
people  have  now  been  Communist  slaves 
for  more  than  10  years.    However,  they 


still  long  for  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
from  Soviet  tyranny  and  their  moral 
insistence  against  their  totalitarian  rul- 
ers remains  imabated.  They  can  pre- 
serve this  spirit  of  resistance  as  long  as 
they  remain  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  never  abandon  its  own  efforts 
on  behalf  of  all  the  captive  peoples  and 
will  continue  to  work  for  their  freedom 
and  right  of  self-determination. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  we  take 
every  opportunity  to  reassure  the  people 
of  Estonia  that  our  policy  of  liberation 
does  continue.  It  is  equally  important 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  anti-Com- 
munist spirit  and  activities  of  free  Es- 
tonians throughout  the  world.  There 
are  many  of  them  in  my  oWn  State  of 
Michigan  to  whom  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that. 
Just  as  the  free  flag  of  Estonia  still  flies 
in  our  own  country,  that  this  date  will 
one  day  again  see  that  flag  flying  in 


Estonia  Itself.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  brave 
people  of  Estonia  will  continue  to  resist 
communism  until  Victory  Is  theirs  and 
imtil  freedom  returns  to  their  coimtry. 


Poll  of  tbe  ISth  District  of  CnlifornU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OV   CAUrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24. 1958 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reooxtly 
a  poll  of  California's  18th  District  was 
taken  on  many  important  questions  of 
the  day.  Four  different  ballots  were 
used.  I  thought  the  results  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  They  are 
shown  on  the  accompanying  table: 


IPercMit] 


IStb  Oncrfssiooal  District  poU 


•  ALLOT  MO.  1 


1.  Pomf  pwpV  «7  oar  acteiuw  conM  be  boosted  by  Janklmt  oor  Joint  Chlefc<f-8t«ir  syrtem  for  t  Ocnnantype  Supreme  Staff,    Do  yoa  think 

A   ^JtV^.\r^c^^KnTM^hi^  "While,  a»uinlnp  thoy  act.ially  would  rtop  inflation,  hotter  than  not  stwplnn  JtT  .... 

i  Virm^a^Tit^^  tonn«to  U.e  wall,  do  you  think  we  wouW  be  better  off  to  drop  brm  prlee  wpports  and  Um 


4.  Even  thtwigli 

■oU-book  program?. 


BALLOT  VO.  S 


Yea 


No 


uisubUid?..-.......-- .—...—. . .——.———.———•———-— 

«  ...^fc,..^. >.«•».>■■       .  BALLOT  KG.  S 

1.  DetaM  Bnd  oth«  flied  .pendtnf  take  np  afl  bat  about  t»  bUlloD  of  our  $72,000,000,000  budget.    Do  you  think  the  $»,000.000.000  can  be 
Z  E^  U^.'ttlf^'sUte.  woliw  b^  in  a  stoWdowii  "wUh'ibi  Bi^.  i.  '^ 'nm»ry  aW  P'^»<P^  °«^f^"^ ^^^^^ 


3.  xSlnr  o;.V^^iii^temV.ioy^Md"^iiito^  riiii^.itould  tax«  be  raised  to  pay  tor  them  11  not  raising 

b"  l>o  vou  favor  a  miiltt-hillion-^lollar  clviWofensp  shfUcr  buUdin*  proRramT  

ti!  Do  you  UUflk  more  moiwy  »iK»uW  be  spent  <»  out  overseas  propoc«nda  eflortsT . -j 


taxes  would  unbalance 


BAUOT  KO.  4 


ShouW  World  War  1  veterans  be  granted  a  >100  per  montli  pension  at  aje  65? • 
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The  Late  Hoaorabk  Dwight  H.  Green, 
Former  GoTemor  of  lUinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  UBONATI 

OF  nxzifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1958 
Mr.  UBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  heard  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  the  Honorable  Dwight  H. 
Green,  61,  died  Thursday  evening  in  the 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where 
he  had  been  a  patient  since  November  21 
in  a  fight  against  lung  cancer. 

This  regret  was  shared  by  thousands 
of  his  fellow  citizens  throughout  the 


United  States,  as  stated  in  the  words  of 
Democratic  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  of 
Chicago,  who  credited  Mr.  Green  with 
sponsoring  creation  of  the  State  housing 
board    and    pioneering    legislation    in 
neighborhood  redevelopment  acts,  which 
established  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment in  future  legislation  affecting  great 
cities  in  this  field.    Also,  his  labor  legis- 
lation,   dealing    with    workmen's    and 
unempl03rment      compensation,      were 
strengthened  under   Governor  Green's 
leadership.    Agsdn.  legislation  affecting 
mine  safety  laws  were  tightened  under 
his  administration.    His  programing  of 
consolidated   school   districts   and   Im- 
provement of  the  educational  system  of 
Illinois  pointed  the  way  to  educational 
advancements 

His  appreciation  of  the  members  of 
the  general  assembly  and  their  problems 


can  best  be  understood  by  the  passage  of 
laws,  during  his  two  administrations.  In- 
creasing salaries  and  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  general  assembly  retire- 
ment system,  providing  pensions  for  leg- 
islators as  a  token  of  appreciation  by  an 
appreciative  electorate  for  good  public 
service. 

Governor  Green  was  a  man  of  high 
principles,  great  ability,  and  strong  per- 
sonal Integrity.  He  waged  a  constant 
fight,  down  through  the  years,  to  keep 
the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  conservatism.  He 
was  of  unswerving  loyalty  in  his  political 
and  personal  friendships  and  retired  his 
own  importance  to  his  party  in  the  na- 
tional picture,  to  advance  the  political 
aspirations  of  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dential preferment  of  his  party. 
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Dwight  H.  Green  was  Qoyonor  of  Illi- 
nois duiizks  the  war  yean,  from  1941 
through  1948,  and  because  of  his  fiscal 
soundness  of  policy  and  regulated  eecn- 
omy.  he  accumulated  in  the  general  rey- 
enue  fund  the  enormous  sum  of  in  excess 
of  $150  million. 

A  number  of  the  present  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  Illinois  served  in  the  general 
assembly  while  the  Honorable  Dwight  H. 
Green  was  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
knew  him  intimately,  and  personally  ex- 
press their  true  feelings  of  admiration, 
respect,  and  sadness  at  the  death  of  this 
distinguished,  loyal,  and  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. He  served  his  Nation  in  war,  his 
State  in  high  public  ofBce,  and  his  com- 
munity In  civic  and  public  movements 
as  chairman  for  the  raising  of  moneys 
In  the  cancer  drive  fund,  arthritis  and 
rheumatism  funds.  There  was  no  cause 
too  great  or  too  small  to  interest  this 
busy  man.  He  was  loved  by  everyone  be- 
cause he  had  a  genuine  love  for  human 
beings  and  was  of  such  a  sensitive  nature 
that  no  person  left  his  presence  witiiout 
feeling  that  he  had  met  a  man  who 
wanted  so  much  to  be  a  friend. 

It  is  a  law  of  man  that  seldom  does  a 
man  die  with  as  long  a  list  of  friendships 
as  he  enjoyed  in  his  years  of  aflSuence 
and  influence ;  but  it  is  true  of  Governor 
Green  that,  what  friends  he  did  make, 
they  will  never  diminish  in  number.  His 
life  of  sacrifice  to  public  service  was 
without  financial  remuneration,  but  his 
badge  of  honor,  carried  through  life, 
marked  him  as  an  honest  man.  No  one 
can  ask  for  more. 

It  is  with  deepest  sympathy  that  we 
extend  to  his  family,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Green,  his  daughters,  Gloria  and 
Nancy,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Shearer, 
cur  heartfelt  condolences  and  the  bless- 
ings and  protection  of  God  in  his 
memory. 


A  BUI  To  Facilitate  CoBstmctioii  of  a 
Saperliner  Patseoger  Vessel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or  WASHIHGTOIf 

nV  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  24, 1958 

Mr.  PELiLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  construction  differential  and 
cost  of  national  defense  features  of  a 
superliner  passenger  vessel  for  operation 
in  the  North  Atlantic  to  replace  the 
Steamship  America  which  is  about  to 
become  obsolete. 

This  bill  carries  the  language  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  its  report  on  H.  R.  9342,  which  is  the 
original  bill  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Mr.  Bonnkr. 

In  addition  to  the  wording  suggested 
by  the  administration  amending  Mr. 
BoNMKR's  measure  to  authorize  building 
of  a  sister  ship  to  the  steamship  United 
States.  1  have  added  a  provision  so  that 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  fair  cost 


ofTiatlftnal  defense  features  tobe  peUd  by 
the  Govenmient  the  normal  commfrcial 
speed  for  the  superliner  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  28.5  knots  without  a  penalty  if 
the  ship  averages  a  running  speed  up  to 
but  not  exceeding  30.7  knots. 

The  impasse  in  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  Lines  and  the  Faderal 
Maritime  Board  has  been  over  the  aactor 
of  what  should  be  considered  the  normal 
commercial  speed.  I 

My  bill  would  have  Congress  s^  the 
new  vessel's  normal  speed  as  28.5  knots 
which  is  the  average  ninning  speed  of 
England's  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  tliza- 
beth. 

Testimony  of  Clarence  Morse,  Mari- 
time Administrator,  backed  by  thelGen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  was  to  the  iefTect 
that  he  had  construed  30.7  knots  'to  be 
the  normal  commercial  speed  becaxise 
this  has  been  the  average  speed  df  the 
stean.ship  United  States.  > 

Mr.  Morse  has  stated  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  between  the  United 
States  Lines  and  the  Maritime  B3ard 
within  the  framework  of  the  Meithant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  if  28.5  knot$  was 
established  by  Congress  as  the 
peacetime  speed  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  this  flegis 
lation  I  have  sought  to  break  the 
block  to  an  agreement  under  jM^esent 
policy  and  law  without  having  thd  Gov- 
ernment build  the  ship  and  sell  il  at  a 
fixed  price  as  provided  by  the  chairman's 
bill.  Certain  strong  objections  raised  by 
the  administration  would  be  elim  nated 
by  this  new  bill  and  I  think  it  mig  it  en- 
counter less  obstacles  before  and  after 
final  passage. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speak*  r.  the 
importance  of  an  agreement  betwa  in  the 
proposed  operator  and  the  Govern  tnent. 
The  Navy  says  there  is  a  vital  m  ed  of 
the  new  ship  as  an  auxiliary  'troop 
transport  in  the  event  of  war,  an 
speed  is  the  best  safeguard  ag 
submarine  menace. 
Likewise  let  me  point  out  the  ec 

of  a  privately  built  ship  ready  f .. 

If  necessary,  as  against  Navy  vessei  with 
100  percent  Government  cost  o J  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  I 

The  distinguished  chairman  df  the 
House  Maritime  Committee  hasTmade 
valiant  efforts  to  work  out  a  means  of 
arranging  for  construction  of  thi  new 
superUner.  My  purpose  is  to  assM  the 
chairman  to  harmonize  the  diffeTences 
between  the  various  parties  of  interest. 


basic 
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Wearinf  of  the  Leek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  ALDOUS  DIXDN 

or   UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTAT^VES 

Monday,  February  24. 1958 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  theri  is  an 
old  Welsh  saying,  "Hateful  is  th^  man 
who  does  not  love  the  land  in  wliich  he 
was  reared."  So,  with  more  than  a,  few 
drops  of  Welsh  blood,  I  must  pay  tribute 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staltes  to 


ancestral 


the  national  symbol  of  my 
home.  St.  David. 

As  the  arrival  of  March  17  Uas  meant 
the  wearing  of  the  green  for  ^le  Irish, 
for  the  Welsh  March  1  has  meant  the 
wearing  of  the  leek.  This  national 
flower  of  Wales  was  first  worn  111  a  battle 
against  the  Saxons  on  the  advice  of  St. 
David  to  distinguish  them  fcom  their 
enemies.  I 

Much  folklore  is  associated  I  with  our 
patron  saint.  Tradition  has  ii  that  his 
birth  was  foretold  30  years  earlier  by  an 
angel  to  St.  Patrick.  Some  sas  that  he 
lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  M7  and  a 
10th  century  manuscript  gives  lila  death 
date  as  A.  D.  601.  But  one  thipg  is  cer- 
tain— during  his  life  he  towerki  among 
his  fellows  by  his  holiness,  his  wisdom 
and  his  eloquence  to  become  the  spirit  of 
a  vigorous  nation.  I 

Those  who  are  Welsh  may  recall  the 
tale  of  the  bees  that  St.  David  blessed 
and  sent  to  Ireland  with  their  keeper, 
the  monk  Modomnoc.  They]  kept  so 
quie^y  during  the  trip  that  the  sailors 
did  not  know  they  were  there,  but  when 
they  landed,  they  began  at  once  to  buzz 
around,  build  honeycombs,  uid  make 
honey.  T 

I  like  the  comparison  that  has  been 
made  between  these  bees  ana  the  C(m- 
tributions  that  St.  David's  countnnnen 
have  made  to  America.  Someone  said: 
"Wh^n  the  Welsh  settle  in  a  place,  they 
buzz  loudly  and  contribute  to  their  new 
home  a  certain  tart  and  spisy  sweet- 
ness— plus  a  sting  when  the  occasion 
demands  it." 

As  a  sample  of  the  honey  the  Welsh 
have  contributed  to  America,  there  was 
Captain  Jones  who  commanded  the  May- 
flower, Roger  TMlliams  and  William 
Penn  who  founded  two  colonics  built  on 
reUgious  Uberty,  and  ThomasI  Jefferson 
who  voiced  our  Nation's  fight  for  free- 
dom from  Great  Britain  in  th^  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


Address  of  CongressBiaB  JoIib  E>  Fof  arly 
at  the  50th  AniuTerMry  of  Varanm 
ContineDtals,  East  Grecawi^  R.  I., 
September  21,  19S7 


EXTENSION  OP 


o» 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  BHODX   ISLAMB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKN'  TATIVES 
Monday,  February  24, 1»58 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  f^ould  like 
to  Include  a  speech  which  11  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Vamiun  Continentals  at  the  Var- 
num  Memorial  Armory,  East  dreenwich, 
R.  I.,  on  September  21, 1957:      | 

ACOSXSS   or   CONCKXSSMAN   JOHN   B.   FooAm 
AT     THX     50th     AmKIVESSAJIT     Of     ' 
CONTINEKTALS,      EaST      GUUTWIpH, 

BEPTirifBZR  21.  1957 

It  la  a  dlatinct  privilege  to  be 

the  hospitable  town  of  East  Greenwich  end 
to  share  with  Vamum  Continentals  and 
their  friends  In  this  golden  anclvowuy  of 
a  proud  mmtary  organization,    ifsay  proud. 


Vammvu 

R.    I. 


invited  to 
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Justly  proud,  because  it  preterves  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  soldier — ^his  uni- 
form— In  the  fundamental  glory  of  its  colors 
and  Its  trappings  at  that  crucial  time  In 
our  country's  hUtory  when  our  Colonies 
earned  the  right  to  be  a  nation.  This  or- 
ganization preserved  the  uniform  as  we  seek 
in  this  day  to  preserve  the  liberties  and  the 
opportunities  that  men  who  wore  that  \ml- 
form  died  to  preserve  for  us.  The  courage 
and  sacrlflce  of  180  years  ago  made  possible 
this  America  of  today. 

In  keeping  with  its  patriotic  pHndples 
and  Its  basic  obedience  to  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  us  all.  It  Is  a  part  of  thU  cele- 
bration that  we  shaU  toast  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  Is  the  privilege 
entrusted  to  me  and,  conaclovis  of  aU  that 
it  means  in  thU  troubled  hour  of  world 
crises,  I  propose  that  toast— the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  our  Presi- 
dent U  our  guest.  He  finds  rest  and  respite 
from  the  cares  of  office  In  the  city  of  New- 
port which  is  our  common  pride  "here  in 
Rhode  IsUnd.  There  is  nothing  of  party- 
there  can  be  nothing  of  prejudice — as  we  aU 
wish  him  a  happy  stay,  and  a  refreshing  re- 
txim  to  the  burdens  of  the  White  House  to 
which  the  wishes  of  hU  feUow  citizens,  ex- 
pressed in  the  democracy  of  the  ballot,  have 

caUed  him.  ^ 

Tbe  Newport  upon  which  our  President 
looks  U  a  Newport  of  peace  and  plenty.  He 
can  hardly  recognize  in  It  the  wartime  New- 
port—the Newport  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Only  from  the  hUtory  books  will  he  know 
that  it  felt  the  hand  of  the  oppressor — ^the 
British  firebrand  was  applied  to  Its  homes — 
and  men.  women,  and  chUdren  were  refugees 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  Invader. 

But  the  East  Greenwich  of  that  time  knew 
history  at  firsthand.  It  was  to  this  town. 
a  seaport  town,  that  the  refugees  of  that 
winter  came  In  their  suffering.  And  It  was 
here  out  of  the  scanty  supplies  that  a  war- 
time East  Greenwich  could  gather,  that  the 
inhabltanto  shared  the  Uttle  they  had  with 
their  fellow  countrymen  In  need. 

And  It  was  from  here,  musket  in  hand, 
that  citizen  left  hU  plow,  his  books.  hU 
leisure,  and  set  out  for  MassachusetU  when 
the  neighboring  colony  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  same  BrltUh  redcoat. 

It  was  In  that  goodly  throng  that  Nathan- 
iel Greene  marched  as  a  private,  while  James 
liltchell  Vamum  was  in  command. 

This  is  the  name  you  would  perp>etuate. 
And  you  have  chosen  weU.  Por  in  the  short 
span  of  his  lUe  it  may  be  said  that  be 
summed  up  the  ideals  of  obUgaUon  to  his 
country,  and  symbolized  the  opportunlUes 
of  that  country,  as  almost  a  complete  volume 
of  duty  and  destiny. 

America  means  opportunity  for  education. 
James  MltcheU  Vamxmi  sjrmbollzed  that  as  a 
graduate  with  honors  In  the  very  first  class 
of  Rhode  Island  College,  later  to  be  known 
as  Brown  University.  In  the  year  1769.  He 
sought  to  repay  thU  opportxmlty  to  leam  by 
teaching  others.  He  moved  on  to  the  study 
of  law  and  the  clvU  liberties  that  are  dear  to 
us.  He  defended  them,  that  they  might  pass 
untarnished  from  colonial  court  to  the  Justice 
of  a  sovereign  SUte  In  a  confederation  of 
States. 

He  was  a  citizen-patriot  in  the  best  sense 
that  has  given  us  a  citizen  army  throughout 
aU  our  history  on  the  premise  that  If  we  are 
to  deserve  freedom,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of 
each  of  UB  to  defend  that  freedom.  He  was 
a  colonel  among  his  neighbors,  he  was  a  gen- 
eral by  choice  of  oxu-  Oovemment,  he  was  a 
general  by  selection  of  the  Immortal  George 
Washington. 

It  was  no  empty  title  he  earned  in  a  war 
that  was  long  and  cruel.  The  cause  to  which 
great  men  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,  was  fought  In  agony 
and  privation.  The  battle  erf  Rhode  Island 
was  bitter  pwrsonal  adventure  to  the  men 


like  Vamum  who  bore  the  brunt  of  It.  It 
Is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  our  gentle  State 
was  ever  the  battlegroiind  of  men's  hates. 
But  the  American  wlU  never  forget  the  name 
Valley  Pm^.  It  was  more  than  a  name  to 
James  MltcheU  Vamimi.  It  was  the  Oeth- 
semane  of  the  colonial  cause.  Amid  Its  stark 
tragedy,  no  heart  was  brsver  than  that  of 
General  Vamum.  We  can  imagine  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  of  General  Washington  as 
he  named  this  lad  of  East  Greenwich,  the 
light  of  the  camp. 

We  have  seen  Vamum  as  student,  lawyer, 
and  soldier.  His  neighbors  next  chose  the 
role  of  statesman  for  him  and  elected  him 
to  the  Continental  Congress  In  May  1780. 
To  this  day  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
boldness  of  his  ideas,  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  his  ouupoken  advocacy  of  lib- 
erties to  chart  a  new  nation  to  Its  destiny. 
He  gave  an  example  of  the  private  citizen 
with  an  awareness  of  public  duty  which  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  our  democracy,  the 
strength  of  otu'  poUtlcal  system,  the  source 
of  our  leadership  as  nation  after  nation  has 
jMssed  from  the  prime  position  they  once 
held  among  world  governments.  It  is  star- 
tling to  recall  that  there  does  not  now  exist  in 
the  world  any  nation  In  the  same  form  It 
knew  when  James  Mitchell  Vamum  raised 
his  voice  in.  that  Continental  Congress  of 

1780. 

Next  we  see  VsmTim  In  the  role  of  expand- 
ing America,  when  what  is  now  CMilo  was 
proclaimed  as  the  Par  West.  We  of  New 
England  may  have  forgotten  that  we  then 
considered  the  great  SUte  of  Ohio  as  part 
of  our  territory  and  staked  our  claims  there. 
This  was  then  our  Northwest  Territory. 
General  Vamimi  accepted  appointment  as 
Federal  Judge  for  the  Territory.  It  was  truly 
a  frontier  with  MarletU  set  for  Its  capital 
and  the  white  dwellers  living  behind  stock- 
ades to  protect  them  from  the  Indians.  I 
mention  this  to  Indicate  the  sacrifice  that 
Vamum  made,  leaving  the  comfort  and  peace 
of  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  admired 
and  respected,  the  home  that  was  the  love- 
liest in  aU  this  colony,  and  enduring  the 
hardships  of  Journey  by  horseback  to  the 
perUs  and  privations  which  were  finally  to 
claim  his  life.  As  s\u«ly  as  the  soldier  on 
the  battlefield.  General  Varnum  died  In  what 
others  might  call  exile  from  familiar  scenes 
but  what  he  deemed  to  be  bla  duty  and  an 
honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Nation  he 
loved  and  served. 

I  have  probably  been  telling  you  a  familiar 
story;  but  I  feel  that  here  In  the  name  of 
Vamum  you  c<xnmemorate  more  than  the 
mlUtary.  you  pay  tribute  to  true  American- 
ism, to  the  qualities  that  we  must  be  able  to 
command  In  this  hour  if  our  Nation  is  to 
survive. 

America  has  come  o*  age  In  the  60  years 
that  you  mark  today.  Tbe  20th  century  has 
seen  a  world  explode  more  than  once  and 
has  seen  oxir  country  break  out  of  its  iso- 
lation Into  world  responsibility.  Tbe  mus- 
ket has  given  way  to  the  missile,  yet  the 
atomic  age  brings  no  more  peace  than  the 
Colonies  knew.  The  great  ocean  has  nar- 
rowed and  distance  Is  no  longer  a  defense. 
Mountains  are  leveled  as  Jet  planes  break 
the  sound  barrier.  Refugees  come  not  from 
Newport  but  from  far  off  Hungary.  We  de- 
clare that  we  have  in  the  atom  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  peace  and  plenty.  Yet  a 
great  part  of  the  world  hxmgers  for  food, 
and  a  greater  part  of  the  world  hungers  for 
secxuity  from  war's  alarms. 

It  is  not  my  plan  nor  my  privilege  to  settle 
here  today  aU  the  problems  of  the  world. 
But  I  submit  that  the  security  of  America's 
future  can  lie  In  the  pattern  molded  by  the 
life  of  James  MltcheU  Vamum. 

In  a  world  where  science  challenges  the 
secrets  of  nature  we  must  have  schools. 
We  must  have  educated  men  and  women, 
trained  to  meet  the  threats  of  any  nation 
as  Vamxun's  education  prepared  him  for 
botb  Congress  and  military  command. 


We  must  have  law  and  men  to  defend  tt, 
or  life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
will  be  the  possession  only  of  the  powerfuL 

We  must  have  military  strength,  whldi 
must  also  be  the  pride  and  the  possession  of 
the  citizen.  We  must  be  bold  enough  to 
mark  time  with  no  chip  on  the  shoulder,  but 
we  must  be  strong  enough  to  surpass  so  that 
we  may  survive  when  our  freedoms  are 
assailed. 

We  must  have  public  service.  The  {Hivate 
life  and  pubUc  duty,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
must  cc»nmand  the  respect  and  the  response 
of  all  of  us. 

We  must  have  men  prepared  to  aacrUtoe. 
This  Is  a  sacrtfloe  of  SCTvioe.  It  can  be  by 
the  man  In  uniform.  It  can  be  by  the  man 
in  pubUc  office.  It  can  be  by  neighbor  work- 
ing for  love  of  neighbor,  tar  pride  of  the 
commxinity.  and  for  love  of  country.  It  is 
reborn  In  us  as  we  appreciate  the  blessings 
God  has  bestowed  upon  this  land  of  ours. 

This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism.  I  beUeve. 
that  Inspires  this  day.  It  reaches  deeper 
than  the  uniform — Into  the  human  heart. 
It  reaches  back  farther  than  50  years.  It 
reaches  farther  back  than  the  Revolution. 
Parther  than  the  name  of  Vamtun  even. 
But  it  is  the  inspiration  of  this  day.  It 
reaches  back  to  the  time  when  men  first 
learned  that  they  should  live  as  brothns 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 


StateoMit  by  Ae  Hoaorable  Joki  Foster 

Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  Before  Um 
Hovsc  Committee  oa  Ways  and  Meaas 
ia  Jnpport  of  the  Presidoit's  Proposals 
for  aa  ExteasioB  of  t!ie  Trade  Aftee- 
meats  Act,  February  24,  1958 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARES 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  aaaaouax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1958 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouil.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  Presidoit's  pro- 
posals for  an  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  today.  Although  this 
statement  will  be  contained  in  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  believe  it  will  be 
beneficial  if  the  House  membership  had 
this  statement  available  for  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  Accordingly,  I  am 
having  it  inserted  in  the  Rbc<»i». 

The  statement  follows: 
SrsTncxNT  bt  thb  Honobabls  John  Pusrca 
DmxKS,  SiCBETABT  or  Stat«,  Baroaz  th« 
House  CoMMrrrsi  on  Wats  and  Mkans  ik 
Support  of  th«  PassroENx's  Pboposals  roa 
AN  Extension  or  thx  Teaoc  AcBKEMSMia 
ACT,  PKBEUsar  24,  1058 

X 

I  am  here  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  extend  and  strengthen  the  now- 
expiring  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

That  proposal  has  two  main  aspects: 

1.  It  ts  designed  to  benefit  our  national 
economy  by  enabling  us  to  share  more  of 
the  world's  trade  and  commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  have  convincingly 
shown  the  Importance  of  the  President's 
proposal  from  this  domestic  standpoint. 
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2.  The  President's  proposal  Is  also  de- 
signed to  help  make  the  United  States  se- 
cure against  external  danger. 

It  is  that  aspect  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram that  I  today  ask  you  to  consider, 
n 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation 
of  the  United  States,  enacted  in  1934  and 
extended  and  strengthened  since  then  on 
10  different  occasions,  has  by  now  become 
symbolic,  the  world  over,  of  economic  coop- 
eration as  a  substitute  for  economic  warfare. 
It  stands  for  the  proposition  that  everyone 
Is  better  off  by  exchanging  goods  rather  than 
by  trying  to  be  self-sufficient. 

Following  the  depression  of  1929.  many 
nations  sought  to  revive  their  economies  by 
building  up  trade  barriers  In  terms  of  tariffs, 
quotas,  and  currency  barriers.  The  conse- 
quent decline  In  world  trade  brought  about. 
by  1934.  extreme  nationalism  In  several 
countries  and  that  was  a  major  cause  of 
World  War  H. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  trend  has  happily 
been  In  the  other  direction,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  free  world  la  concerned.  The  United 
States,  by  far  the  greatest  single  economic 
unit,  has  been  an  indispensable  leader  in  this 
respect.  Our  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  re- 
newed and  strengthened  from  time  to  time, 
has  reflected  a  pxurpose  to  build  up,  and  not 
pull  down.  International  trade. 

Today  this  Is  more  than  ever  important. 
That  Increased  Importance  results  from  the 
grave  dangers  that  we  face  from  Communist 
Imperialism. 

m 

I  shall  speak  first  of  the  physical  danger 
fhat  we  face. 

Since  1955  when  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
was  last  extended,  there  have  been  revolu- 
tionary developments  in  the  Instrumentali- 
ties of  war.  Hydrogen  bombs  have  been  de- 
veloped In  quantity,  with  explosive  power 
measured  in  terms  of  megatons,  and  not  mere 
kilotons.  The  means  of  their  deUvery  have 
been  vastly  Increased,  not  merely  by  super- 
sonic planes  but  by  missiles  hurled  through 
cuter  space  and  traversing  distances  running 
into  the  thousands  of  miles. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United 
States  Is  subject  to  major  devastation  from 
weapons  launched  from  foreign  soil. 

That  danger  Is  met,  and  our  peace  is  pre- 
served, by  one  fact  and  one  fact  alone — that 
Is  that  the  free  world  is  not  disxinlted,  but 
works  together  and  provides  dispersed  power 
to  retaliate  against  armed  aggression.  That 
dispersal  Is  a  vital  element.  If  our  retalia- 
tory ix}wer  were  located  only  In  the  United 
States,  It  would  not  be  a  dependable  deter- 
rent for  It  might  be  largely  obliterated  by 
a  sudden  blow.  It  takes  cooperation  all 
aroiind  the  world  to  assiire  that  Soviet  armed 
aggression  will  be  deterred. 

This  coop>eratlon  cannot  be  sustained  on  a 
purely  military  basis,  with  disregard  of  eco- 
nomic factors.  Hie  United  States  is  the  eco- 
nomic heart  of  the  free  world.  The  econ- 
omies of  other  free  nations  depend.  In  large 
part,  on  the  flow  of  trade — their  economic 
llfeblood — to   and  from  the  United   States. 

The  dependable  and  effective  use  of  Joint 
military  facilities  In  other  lands  faces  inevita- 
ble collapse  unless  the  governments  and  peo- 
ple associated  with  us  feel  that  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States  contributes 
not  merely  to  military  seciirlty  but  also  to 
Indispensable  economic  security. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  friends  and  allies 
may  try  to  coerce  us  Into  trade  arrangements 
which  from  oxir  standpoint  are  improvident? 
It  does  not  mean  that.  Never  has  any  for- 
eign government  attempted  to  negotiate  In 
those  terms. 

But  there  are  certain  facts  of  life  that  we 
must  recognise.  One  is  that  representative 
governments  cannot  ignore  the  sentiments  <a 
their  people.  And  other  peoples  will  scarcely 
believe  that  we  regard  security  as  a  two-way 
proposition,  or  that  we  tetke  the  Soviet  Com- 


1 
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munlst  danger  seriously.  If  we  seem  Ito  be 
unconcerned  about  their  economic  welfare 
and  force  them  to  economic  dependence  on 
the  potential  enemy.  I 

The  peace  of  the  United  States,  now!  more 
than  ever,  depends  upon  malntaining<  with 
other  free  peoples  a  sense  of  fratemltv  and 
of  community.  This  Implies  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  them  In  the  field  of  traqe  and 
commerce. 

XT 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  ml8t4ke  to 
assume  that  the  only  danger  o\ir  Ifatlon 
faces  Is  that  from  open  armed  attack.!  The 
greater  danger  comes  from  the  pol  tical- 
economic  warfare  of  IntematiozLal  cq  nmu- 
nlsm. 

Its  strategy  Involves  subverting  one  :»un- 
try  after  another  until  finally  the  1  United 
States  is  Isolated  and  Its  economy  i  o  de- 
pressed that,  to  use  Mr.  Stalin's  woi  ds  of 
1924,  the  United  States  will  consider  It  ex- 
pedient voluntarily  to  make  substantial 
concessions  to  the  proletariat.  That  .strat- 
egy was  recently  restated  by  Mr.  Khrustchev 


In  these  words: 

"We  declare  war  upon  you — excuse  iie  for 
using  such  an  expression — In  the  peweful 
field  of  trade.  We  declare  a  war  we  w  U  win 
over  the  United  States.  The  threat  o  the 
United  States  is  not  the  ICBM,  but  n  the 
field  of  peaceful  production.  We  are  rtelent- 
less  In  this  and  it  will  prove  the  superiority 
of  our  system."  J 

It  would  be  reckless  to  treat  that  thieat  as 
negligible.  Soviet  rulers  have  been^pldly 
developing  their  means  of  waging  ecobomic 
warfare  against  the  United  States  and^have 
now  achieved  an  industrial  level  thit  en- 
ables them  to  export  manvifactured  gopds  In 
Increasing  quantity  and  variety,  and  tt>  take 
In  exchange  large  amovmts  of  naturali  prod- 
ucts— agricultural  and  mineral — either  for 
their  own  use  or  to  dump  on  free-worl4  mar- 
kets. They  hope  thus  to  gain 
dominance,  and  subsequent  political 
nance.  In  many  covmtries  that  seek 
sured  foreign  market  whereby  to  ef 
means  to  pay  for  essential  imports. 

Already  the  Soviet  bloc  has  inltlatail  this 
technique  In  relation  to  Egyptian  cotton  and 
Syrian  cotton  and  wheat.  ITie  Comiunlst 
rulers  no  doubt  hope  thereby  to  gain  \.  con- 
trolling Influence  over  the  Suea  Can4l  and 
the  Syrian  pipelines,  with  which  they' could 
dominate  the  economy  of  Western  Europe. 

Similar  Soviet-bloc  efforts  are  manliest  in 
relation  to  other  areas.  ' 

If  other  free-world  nations  think  tl^t  the 
United  States  market  wiU  be  Increasingly 
closed  to  them,  that  wlU  Immeasurably  help 
the  Soviet  Communist  bloc  to  prosecute  their 
plan  of  economic  encirclement  and  ultimate 
strangulation  of  the  United  States. 


Some  elements  of  United  States  Industry 
seek  to  Improve  their  competitive  position 
by  implying  that  any  competition  from 
abroad,  merely  because  It  is  foreign,  ihould 
on  that  account  be  debarred.  1 

The  United  States  cannot  accept!  that 
viewpoint  without  endangering  our  jwhole 
Nation.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  wide  ratige  of 
cases  where  foreign  competition  shoifld  be 
restrained,  and  is  restrained,  by  projective 
action.  But  a  general  disposition  to  eiclude 
foreign  goods  whenever  they  are  competi- 
tive, would  gravely  disrupt  economic,  polit- 
ical and  spiritual  relationships  whlc|i  are 
required  toe  our  own  welfare  and  far  the 
defense  of  our  peace  and  freedom. 

It  Is  neither  iin-Amerlcan  nor  unpairlotlo 
to  have  national  policies  designed  to  lisBure 
a  congenial  and  friendly  world  enviromnent. 
Since  our  earliest  days  It  has  been,  and  now 
Is,  accepted  United  States  doctrine  th$t  our 
own  peace  and  security  Interlock  wltH  con- 
ditions elsewhere.  We  have,  when  needed, 
paid  a  great  price  In  blood  and  treas^e  to 
prevent  other  lands  from  falling  iindir  th* 
control  of  hostile  despotisms. 


The  first  great  foreign  policy  of  ihe  United 
States  was  the  Monroe  Doctrlni.  It  de- 
clared that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  endangered  if  hostile 
despotisms  were  to  extend  their  political  sys- 
tems into  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere. 
By  the  Caracas  Declaration  of  March  1954, 
the  American  Republics  declared  that  the 
domination  or  control  of  the  political  Insti- 
tutions of  any  American  state  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  would  en- 
danger the  peace  of  America.  Th0  Congress 
of  the  United  States  In  Jxine  1954  J  with  only 
one  negative  vote,  endorsed  thit  Caracas 
resolution.  J 

If,  Indeed,  the  spread  of  International 
conununlsm  to  this  hemisphere  endangers 
our  peace,  shall  we  seek  by  sounc|  economic 
measures  to  prevent  that?  Or  shall  we  adopt 
trade  policies  that  will  create:  the  Tery 
danger  we  signaled?  i 

Our  second  great  foreign  policy  evolved 
In  relation  to  Europe.  In  World  max  I  and 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  Incurred 
casualties  of  the  order  of  1  mlllloa  and  spent 

hvmdreds  of  billions  of  dollars  rather  than 
see  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  fall  under 
the  domination  of  a  hostile  despotism.  Now 
this  threatens  for  the  third  time.  Shall  we 
have  trade  policies  that  will  unite  Western 
Europe  with  us  In  rigorous  freedom?  Or 
shall  we  renounce  this  waging  of  peace? 

Our  third  great  foreign  policy  {evolved  in 
relation  to  the  western  Pacific,  i  We  were 
unwilling  that  the  Far  East  and  Ihe  Pacific 
Ocean  should  fall  under  the  domination  of 
hostile  war  lords.  In  order  to  prevent  that, 
we  fought  a  long  and  hard  Paclflc  war.  Un- 
less we  have  enlightened  trade  nolicles,  we 
shall  risk  losing  all  that  we  thought  we 
had  won  at  so  grievo\u  a  price.       T 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  jthe  United 
States  has,  by  treaties  or  Joint  Coiigresslonal 
resolutions,  proclaimed,  as  regards  nearly  60 
nations,  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  endangered  If  these 
other  nations  were  to  fall  Into  tlie  clutches 
of  Conununist  Imperialism.  But  the  Com- 
munists are  not  going  to  keep  hands  off 
merely  becaxue  of  bold  treaty  w^ds  or  re- 
sounding Congressional  proclamations.  The 
Russian  and  Chinese  Communists  are  tough. 
Our  words  will  command  respect  only  if  we 
are  seen  to  be  ready  to  back  then^  up. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  grim  alternatives  of 
war  or  surrender,  we  must  have  tile  national 
policies  and  actions  represented  by  ouir  mu- 
tual-security program  and  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

With  these  measures,  the  Unfted  States 
and  its  allies  can  peacefully  win  the  cold 
war.  President  Elsenhower  said  l^t  Decem- 
ber In  Paris:  "There  Is  a  noble  Strategy  of 
victory — not  victory  over  any  peoples,  but 
Tictory  for  all  peoples."  The  poUcles  of  the 
free  world  over  recent  yean  have  i  been  win- 
ning policia,  and  clearly  so. 

Armed  aggression  has  been  deferred,  and 
the  free  world  has  cooperated  suc<le8sfully  to 
resist  Communist  subversion. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  outbreaks  In  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary  have  ishown  the 
discontent  of  the  captive  peoples'  and  their 
longing  to  become  again  free  and  self-re- 
specting nations.  j 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  Jiere  hare 
been  sensational  political  change  i  over  the 
past  5  years  which  rejiresent  not  t  lerely  per- 
sonal struggles  for  power  but  a  conflict  of 
policies  related  to  the  growing  deSlre  of  the 
people  for  more  Intellectual  freedom,  more 
personal  security,  and  better  living  condi- 
tions. I 

It  Is  by  no  means  visionary  to  foresee  the 
time  when  nations  and  peoples  how  being 
exploited  by  International  communism  for 
external  adventures  and  world  conquest,  will 
have  governments  genuinely  dedicated  to 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  own  people. 
Then  Indeed  th«  IntemaUonal  sc^  will  be 
transformed. 
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However,  this  result  will  not  be  achieved 
unless  the  free-world  nations  stand  firm  on 
the  policies  that  create  a  unity  which  nulli- 
f\ee  both  the  military  and  the  political- 
economic  threats  which  now  stem  from 
Commv"**^  iooperialism. 

The  imperialist  leaders  have,  or  believe 
they  have,  one  asset  on  their  side — that  \b 
the  tendency  of  the  democracies  to  get  tired 
and  not  to  be  willing  to  persist  In  the  efforts 
that  are  required  to  sustain  free  world 
unity  and  strength.  If  that  unity  tmt  col- 
lapses, then  the  Communists  could  feel  that 
victory  was  within  their  grasp. 

The  essential  Is  that  we  hold  fast  to  poli- 
cies which  have  demonstrated  their  worth 
and  which  if  persisted  in  will  assure  that 
the  ultimate  victory  will  be  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  of  the  daspots. 

TX 
l<et  me  take,  by  way  of  Illustration,  four  key 
posltksns — north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

To  the  north  there  Is  Canada.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  are  Ineacapably  Interde- 
pendent from  the  standpoint  of  continental 
defense.  In  1957  Canada  bought  from  us 
about  %39  bllUon  of  goods  and  sold  to  lis 
about  92.9  blUion  of  goods.  Canada  has  ex- 
pressed its  concern  at  the  size  of  this  adverse 
trade  balance.  If  the  Canadian  Oorem- 
ment  and  people  were  to  assume  that  It  Is 
our  purposs  to  make  that  trade  balance  stiU 
more  adverse,  there  would  inescapably  be  ad- 
verse reperciisaiOQS  on  our  Joint  North  Amer- 
ican defenses. 

I  turn  to  the  south,  to  Venesuela.  It 
■uppUes  petroleum  products  which  were  vital 
to  us  and  our  alltes  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war.  Later,  Venezuelan  petro- 
leum prevented  a  major  catastrophe  when, 
in  1956.  the  Suez  Canal  was  dosed  and  the 
Iraqi-Syrian  pipeline  blown  up.  Veneauela 
bought  from  us.  In  1957,  about  fl  billion  and 
sold  to  us  about  $900  mllUon  of  goods.  If 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  considers  that 
we  intend  to  put  up  serious  barriers  to  im- 
ports frtnn  Venezuela  the  consequences  wlU 
not  bs  in  the  interest  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  turn  eastward  to  Europe,  taking  the 
United  Kingdom  as  an  example.  The 
British  people  are  authors  and  stanch  de- 
fenders of  free  Institutions.  We  have  a 
varied  and  vital  military  cooperation  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  Just  con- 
cluded with  It  ovir  first  IRBM  agreement. 
The  United  Kingdom  lives  by  participation 
in  world  trade.  In  1957  it  bought  about  $1.1 
billion  of  United  States  goods  and  sold  to 
us  about  $775  million  of  goods. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  adopt  policies 
that  would  set  in  nratlon  a  series  of  world- 
wide trade  restrictions  and  high  tariff  poli- 
cies, the  effect  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  grievous. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  Par  East,  we  have 
the  case  of  Japan.  Japan  is  our  second 
largest  market  for  American  goods  generally 
and  our  beet  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Japan  has  a  population  of  some  90 
million.  They  live  in  an  area  about  the  size 
of  California,  but  with  no  comparable  natu- 
ral resovirces.  The  Japanese  must  manufac- 
ture and  trade  to  live.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  only  Important  Industrial  nation  in  the 
Far  East.  They  bought  from  the  United 
States  in  1967  about  $1,350  billion  of  goods, 
and  sold  to  us  about  $600  million  of  goods. 
In  the  period  of  the  early  thirties,  when 
world  markets  were  closing  and  international 
trade  declining,  the  leadership  of  Japan 
passed  to  those  who  believed  that  Japan. 
In  order  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood,  wo\ild 
have  to  impose  Its  rule  over  China  and 
Southeast  Asia  to  insure  adequate  markets 
and  souroes  of  raw  material.  That  led  to 
Today  tlis  Soviet  Union  and  Commu 


surely  our  trade  policies  ought  to  help  to 
make  It  passible  for  Japan  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood within  the  free  world. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  United 
Statea  should  eliminate  all  restrictions  on 
all  imports  from  these  four  countries,  or 
from  any  other  countries.  Actually,  special 
aaeasures  have  recently  been  taken  to  limit 
imports  from  each  of  the  foxir  countries  I 
have  specifically  mentioned.  For  example, 
there  is  a  Government-sponsored  voluntary 
restriction  which  limits  oil  imports  includ- 
ing those  from  Venezuela  and  from  Canada. 
There  is  an  increased  duty  on  bicycles  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  result  of  escape 
cUuse  action.  There  are  Japanese  imposed 
restrictions  on  textiles,  flatware,  and  oVtiVC 
goods  sold  to  the  United  States. 

Surely  a  system  that  contributes  so  much 
to  our  political  and  mUltary  security,  which 
takes  account  at  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
industry  and  which  provides  o\ir  farmers 
and  Indiistrlal  workers  with  vast  markeU, 
should  be  effectively  continued. 

As  other  witnesses  have  testified,  there  Is 
developing  a  new  situation  In  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  common  market  treaty  which 
will  create  a  common  market  without  trade 
barriers  as  between  six  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
those  responsible  for  the  common  market 
will  adopt  liberal  trade  policies  or  i>rotec- 
tlonlst  poUcles  as  regards  others.  The  de- 
cisive period  in  this  respect  is  from  now 
through  1962.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  the  bar- 
gaining power  an  the  United  States.  ITils 
is  a  particular  reason  for  extending  the  act 
for  6  years  and  strengthening  it  as  requested 
by  the  President. 
George  Washington  gives  pertinent  advice 

in  his  Farewell  Address.  He  counsels  that 
our  national  policies  should  be  formulated, 
not  on  a  basis  ot  sectionalism,  but  on  the 
basis  of  overall  national  interest.  "Every 
portion  of  our  ooxintry,"  he  says,  "finds  the 
most  conunandlng  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the 
whole."  And  Uiat  xuilon".  he  adds,  should 
be  "directed  by  an  indissoluble  community 
of  interest,  as  one  nation." 

Almost  every  national  policy  hurts  some 
and  benefits  others.  The  form  of  our  taxa- 
tion; the  nature  of  our  defense  purchases; 
the  locatiim  of  Government  operations — all 
of  these  and  other  national  p>ollcie8  inevi- 
tably tip  the  scales  of  comp>etltion.  Often, 
and  certainly  in  the  field  of  trade,  those  few 
who  may  be  hurt  are  more  vocal  than  the 
many  who  may  gain.  I  do  not  complain 
that  those  who  may  be  hurt  are  vocal.  That 
is  their  right.  But  the  Congress  has  a  duty. 
The  determining  factor  should,  as  George 
Washington  said,  be  the  "guarding  and  pre- 
serving of  the  union  of  the  whole." 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  stands  as  a 
worldwide  symbol  of  enlightened  statesman- 
ship. Failure  to  renew  and  strengthen  that 
act  as  the  President  has  requested  would 
set  back  the  clock  and  endanger  our  Re- 
public and  each  and  every  person  in  it. 
That  Is  the  paramount  consideration. 
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Monday,  February  24. 1958 
Mrs.  GREEN  <rf  Oregon.   Mr.  Speaker. 

and      economic      w^e      purposes.     The     mission.  Utilizing  procedures  dCS^Cd  tO 
Japanese  resist  that  unholy  alliance.    But    weaken  greatly  public  trust  and  conn- 


nist  China  eagerly  covet  the  use  of  the  In- 


dence  In  the  work  of  that  Commission, 
granted  a  general  freight  increase  to  the 
Nation's  railroads.  These  rates  win  op- 
erate so  as  to  discriminate  unfairly  and 
unjustly  against  the  West. 

Many  itersoas — ^including  myself — pro- 
tested the  unseemly  haste  with  which 
these  rate  raises  were  "railroaded 
through"  the  Commission. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
letter  I  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Howard  G.  Freas,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  protesting 
against  these  unseemly  procedures. 

But  there  is  a  further  ei^sode  in  con- 
nection with  this  rate  increase  which 
falls  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Over- 
sight. I  refer  to  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Owen  Clarke,  who.  Just  before  he  stepped 
out  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
issued  the  order  setting  in  motion  these 
hasty  procedures.  Having  done  so,  he 
left  the  Commission  and  took  a  position 
with  the  Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Railroad. 

Mr.  Clarke's  hasty  departure  leaves 
many  imanswered  questions  relative  to 
the  judicial  type  of  conduct  expected  of 
one  occupying  a  position  such  as  did  Mr. 
Clarke. 

I  have  already  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Over, 
sight  asking  that  this  matter  be  investi- 
gated. 

I  desire  also  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  p>ointed  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  International  Woodworker  for 
February  12. 1958  in  which  the  many  un- 
answered  questlcms  concerning  Mr. 
Clarke's  appointment  are  raised.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial   m    full    in    the    CongrkssiohaIi 

Rkcord: 

Jakvakt  21,  1958. 
Hon.  HowAso  G.  Frkas, 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Com" 
mission,  WashiTigton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  &Ia.  CaAmicAN.-  This  is  in  refer- 
ence to  Ex  parte  212  relating  to  the  re- 
quested general  railroad  freight  increase. 

I  wish  to  protest  most  strongly,  in  the 
first  place,  the  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Commission  In  this  case.  As  categoriaed  in 
a  conununication  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  "the  Commission  handling 
of  the  present  railroad  freight-rate  Increase 
procedure  (Ex  parte  212)  ••  •  has  been 
extremely  cn^rp'tging  to  the  public  welfara 
Including  that  of  the  State  of  Oregon." 

The  Governor,  in  his  communication, 
went  on  to  say : 

"On  December  27,  while  Clarke  was  still 
chairman,  the  Commission  Issued  an  order 
scheduling  hearings  concerning  Ex  parte  212 
under  the  so-called  short-form  procedure. 
This  order  generally  provided  that  all  state- 
ments, all  evidence,  all  exhibits,  all  showings 
of  any  description  made  or  submitted  by  the 
public  In  defense  of  the  public  interest  must 
be  prepared  and  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  Washington.  D.  C.  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 20.  1958." 

"This  order  and  the  supporting  state- 
ments of  the  railroads  which,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  pubUc  by  Janu- 
<iry  20,  were  not  received  by  this  office  or 
any  Paclflc  coast  commission  prior  to  Janu- 
ary fl  or  7.  1958.  This  left  exactly  6  working 
days  in  which  to  review  volxunlnous  state- 
ments of  railroad  officials  and  thereafter 
prepare  evidence  and  exhibits  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  rail  Increases.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Oregon  Public  Utility 
Commissioner's  staff  pr(^>erly  to  prepare  anj^ 
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type  of  responsible  exhibits  or  evidence  in 
tills  sbort  space  of  time." 

I  cannot  agree  too  strongly  witli  these 
statements  by  tbe  OoTemor.  To  give  oppo- 
nents such  an  extremely  short  time  to  re- 
view the  voluminous,  174  page,  complicated 
and  complex  tariff  proposed  by  the  railroads 
Is  preposterous. 

I  urge  the  CTommisslon,  therefore,  to  extend 
the  date  for  the  filing  of  replies  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  permitted  for  oral  argimients. 
The  possible  serious  economic  consequences 
to  the  economy  of  Oregon  warrant,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Commission's  giving  all  parties 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  present  to  it  all 
the  facts. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  if  the 
Commlcsion  should  permit  these  new  tariffs 
to  go  into  effect  subject  to  ref\ind  provisions 
upon  subsequent  investigation,  it  will  not  be 
of  assistance  to  those  many  shippers  In  my 
State  who  will  have  no  refund  coming  be- 
cause the  increased  rates  priced  them  out  of 
the  market.  Equity  demands,  therefore,  that 
the  Commission  have  before  it  all  possible 
relevant  facts  before  It  arrives  at  any  deci- 
sion permitting  the  proposed  increased  rates 
to  go  into  effect  even  on  a  temporary  basis 
subject  to  later  scrutiny. 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance 
that  I  am  calling  it  specifically  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congressman  MoxnjDEK,  chairman, 
Subconmiittee  on  Government  Oversight, 
with  the  request  that  during  the  covu^e  of 
his  current  investigation,  he  make  certain 
that  this  matter  is  thoroughly  studied  and 
legislative  safeguards  be  proposed  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  an  incident. 

I  wish  to  protest,  in  the  second  place,  the 
proposed  tariff  because  of  Its  discriminatory 
features  against  shipments  from  the  West. 

1  protest  specifically   as  discriminatory  the 

2  percent  increase  proposed  in  line  haul 
transportation  because  its  being  put  Into 
effect  would  have  such  a  dlsasterous  effect 
upon  the  slilpment  of  lumber  products.  I 
protest,  also,  the  extraordinary  high  increases 
on  accessorial  or  special  service  charges,  some 
representing  an  increase  of  as  much  as  82 
percent.  I  do  hope  that  the  CommlsElon 
will  go  Into  each  and  every  one  of  these  pro- 
posed Increases  thoroughly  and  painstakingly 
before  permitting  them  to  become  effective. 

I  \irge  the  Conunlsslon,  in  its  review  of  this 
matter,  to  give  the  utmost  consideration  to 
this  question  of  discrimination  against  West- 
em  shippers.  The  transportation  tax  already 
works  unfairly  against  this  group.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  compound  this  unfairness. 

During  the  last  weeks,  I  have  received  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  letters  from 
individuals  and  concerns  in  my  district  who 
would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  allowance 
of  these  increases,  and  who  have  felt  so 
strongly  about  It  that  they  have  taken  the 
time  and  the  trouble  to  write.  These  letters 
are  on  file  in  my  office  and  are  available  for 
your  inspection. 

Sincerely  yours, 

""  EorrH  Green. 

(From   the   Portland    (Oreg.)    International 

Woodworker  of  February  12,  1958] 

Tycoon's  Svcciss  Pormtjla 

The  American  people  must  look  like  a  flock 
cf  lambs  to  the  gluttons  of  industry. 

That's  the  only  reason  we  can  figure  for 
their  calloused  disregard  of  principle,  not  to 
mention  the  already  low  standards  of  busi- 
ness ethics  currently  in  vogue,  as  they  fleece 
the  public  at  every  opportunity. 

The  case  we  have  in  mind  Involves  the 
curious  ethics  of  one  Owen  Clarke,  until  re- 
cently Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon,  the  so-called  public  agency 
charged  with  regulating  interstate  transpor- 
tation in  the  people's  interest. 

Mr.  Clarke  \a  now  a  vice  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


,. 


February  21^ 


He  was  hurriedly  appointed  following  the 
schediillng  of  a  shotgun  hearing  on  raltt'oad 
requests  for  a  rate  increase  in  the  western 
area  of  the  United  States. 

The  railroads  decided  that  they  nee<lBd  a 
2-percent  increase  in  rates  on  lumberTand 
Iuml>er  products  shipped  from  the  Western 
United  States  and  a  flat  10-percent  inciease 
in  loghauUng  rates  In  the  same  area.       | 

Mathematical  genius  is  no  requireme4t  to 
see  that  this  will  raise  havoc  with  the  Com- 
petitive position  of  the  West  in  relatlosi  to 
the  South,  where  freight  rates  already  bestow 
sizable  advantages.  T 

This  did  not,  however,  stop  Mr.  Clarke  from 
deciding,  on  the  27th  of  December,  tl&t  a 
hearing  was  necessary.  He  proceedec^  to 
notify  Interested  western  public  utility  som- 
mlssions  and  generously  gave  them  until  Jan- 
uary 20  to  answer  the  voluminous  briefs  ipre- 
pared  over  the  past  several  months  byj  the 
railroads. 

Irate     westerners     had     no     more 
screamed  with  their  first  pains  of  ang 
when  Mr.  Clarke  forthwith  resigned  froi 
ICC  and  became,  overnight,  a  vice  presl 
of  the  C.  &  O. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  words  of  Howard  iifor- 
gan,  public  utilities  conunissioner  for  Ore- 
gon, there  has  been  a  noticeable  \&c^  of 
publicity  on  the  salary  to  be  paid  Mr.  Clarke, 
or  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  either  him  or 
the  C.  &  O.  1^ 

We  can't  help  but  wonder  at  this  tetl- 
ence.  Mr.  Clarke  has  climbed  rapldlV  up 
the  ladder  of  success,  but  unlike  Horatio 
Alger,  seems  bashful  about  giving  out 
the  formula. 

He  ought  to  be  bashful.  Nothing  more 
shameful  In  the  history  of  public  regul<  tory 
bodies  has  happened  in  recent  years. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  standard  ai  long 
public  utility  economists  that  you  dont  go 
from  a  public  body  like  the  ICC  direct  y  to 
the  payroll  of  those  you  are  supposedly'reg- 
ulatlng  without  the  elapse  of  a  couple  of 
years  or  more. 

The  fact  that  he  went  directly  to 
C.  b  O.  shows  better  than  anything  eli 
could  have  done  that  he  did  sell  out  t< 
railroads. 

Another  serious  factor  in  this  case  li  the 
effort  of  Mr.  Clarke's  action  on  the  p*bllc 
reputation  of  the  ICC.  No  one  can  no\^  as- 
sume that  any  decision  rendered  by  Ithat 
body  during  Clarke's  tenure  of  office  was 
honestly  and  impartially  arrived  at. 

It's  a  fair  conclusion,  in  o^xt  opinion,  that 
Clarke's  every  act  as  Chairman  of  theflCC 


was  taken  with  a  view  to  increasing  his  ^lue 

put 

that 
they  give  Mr.  Clarke's  promotion  the  betieflt 
of  a  thorough  public  investigation,  so  that 
others  may  learn  this  tycoon's  su<  cess 
formula. 


to  the  railroads.    Apparently  the  C.  &  O 
up  the  highest  ante. 
We    recommend    to    the    Congress 
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Monday.  February  24, 1958 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  l^ve 
heard  about  the  tree  that  grew^in 
Brooklyn.  Now  I  will  tell  you  about  one 
of  the  bureaucratic  trees  that  growi  in 
Washington.  In  1948  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration,  which  has 
had  several  fancy  names,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration— ICA— had  600  <  m- 
ployees.    By  1953  it  had  4,000.    in  1  )57 


it  had  nearly  13,000,  and  still  apbears  to 
be  growing.  J 

Last  year  when  Congress  cui  over  a 
billion  dollars  from  the  ICA  budget- 
foreign  aid — we  were  told  that  jthis  cut 
would  practically  put  them  out  |of  busi- 
ness. However,  within  a  mon^i  after 
adjournment  ICA  expanded  its  person- 
nel by  at  least  1.000  employees.  Of 
course,  in  last  year's  authorizatii>n  there 
was  a  sleeper  in  the  form  of  lending 
authority  to  foreign  enterprise^  which, 
in  fact,  will  turn  out  to  be  freci  grants, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  borrower 
has  to  prove  that  he  cannot,  borrow 
from  private  banking  concerns  lior  from 
the  World  Bank  nor  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Most  of  the  capital  for 
these  two  banks  is  supplied] by  the 
American  Government.  Now, '  if  the 
risk  is  too  great  for  these  tw(l  liberal 
lending  institutions,  they  can  ipply  to 
ICA  for  a  loan.  | 

The  administration's  request  {for  for- 
eign aid  for  the  coming  fiscal  i  year  is 
around  $4  billion.  In  order  to  give  you 
some  idea  as  to  how  much  $4  bfUion  is, 
may  I  say  that  it  is  four  times  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  Orange  Coijinty,  in- 
cluding our  oil,  our  industries,  oiir  farm- 
land,  our  homes,  and  Disneylanothrown 
in.  It  is  equal  to  one-half  of  t^e  total 
income  taxes  collected  from  the  IState  of 
California  in  one  year.  j 

Much  ado  has  been  made  aqout  im- 
moral lobbyist  tactics.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  vetoed  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  of  1956  solely  upon  the  grbund  of 
ill-advised  lobby  pressure,  centered 
around  the  $2,500  campaign  donation  of- 
fered to  a  certain  Senator.  Twio  weeks 
ago  there  was  great  indignation  shown 
because  a  certain  man  In  Texas  indicated 
in  a  letter  that  some  of  the  mondy  raised 
at  the  $100-a-plate  dinner  in  Houston 
would  be  used  to  promote  the  [Natural 
Gas  Act  of  1958,  and  the  President  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  quickly  issued  a  state- 
ment that  none  of  that  money  \^ould  be 
accepted  by  the  national  committee. 

Against  this  backdrop  let  us[  take  a 
look  at  what  happened  in  Washington  on 
February  25,  tomorrow.  A  national  com- 
mittee of  4,500,  headed  by  "one  Wider" 
Eiic  Johnston,  gathered  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  of  tax-free  money  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  lobbying  a  single  bill  through 
Congress  which  would  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $4  billion.  The  jewel  of  con- 
sistency is  certainly  tarnished.  In  order 
to  make  this  committee  more  palatable 
high-ranking  Democrats  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  included  in  <)rder  to 
keep  the  leftwing  commentators  from 
blasting  the  project  out  of  water-.  Pres- 
ent at  this  meeting  were  President  Eisen- 
hower and  ex-President  Trumsm.  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Secretary  Dulles  and  ex-Secretary 
Acheson,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  with 
each  Republican  having  his  Democrat 
counterpart.  - 

The  tab  for  this  clambake  waj  picked 
up  partiaUy  by  certain  large  cprpora- 
tions  which  would  profit  immensely 
through  the  sale  of  heavy  equipment 
under  the  foreign-aid  program  and  par- 
tially by  the  President's  contingei  it  fund. 
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The  American  taxpayer  should  condi- 
tion himaclf  to  the  greatest  "snow  job"  in 
history.  If,  after  10  years  and  ttie  ex- 
penditure of  $70  billion  on  this  program, 
the  American  taxpayer  is  convinced  that 
it  is  not  a  proper  role  for  our  Oovem- 
ment  to  play,  why  should  his  intelligence 
be  insolted  by  such  a  fiasco?  I  received 
an  invitatton  frwn  Erie  Johnston— on 
White  House  stationery — and  the  con- 
tent of  this  report  was  my  reply.  They 
propose  to  spend  on  this  lobby  Job  about 
$9,000  for  every  million  inhabitants  in 
our  country.  The  Mth  Congressional 
District  has  nearly  1  million  population, 
and  I  propose  to  spend  at  least  (5,000  in 
my  district  as  an  offset  to  this  propa- 
ganda, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  will  be  as  gra- 
cious with  me  in  allowing  this  amount 
sis  a  tax  deduction  as  ttiey  were  with  the 
Eric  Johnston  committee. 

At  least.  I  will  close  this  report  in  a 
lighter  vein  by  resurrecting  an  old 
bromide  of  the  Trimwin  administration. 
The  Prince  of  Monaco  was  visiting  the 
White  House  and  the  President  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  Communists  in 
Monaco.  The  Prince  repUed  that  there 
were  absolutely  none.  The  President 
said,  "That's  too  bad;  we  can't  give  you 
any  foreign  aid."  The  Prince  hurried 
home  to  his  castle  and  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
Bidault.  "You've  got  a  lot  of  Commu- 
nists. Send  me  a  dozen;  I  need  them 
desperately."  Bidault  repUed.  "I'm 
sorry;  I  can't  let  you  have  any  Com- 
munists because  I  need  every  one  I've 
got  here;  otherwise  the  United  States 
win  cut  our  credit." 


Wathingtoa  Report  of  Hon.  Brvce  Alger, 
of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  24, 1958 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  newsletter  of  February 
22.  1858.  a  weekly  report  to  constituents: 

WASHnfCTON  RXPOR 
(By  Hon.  Bruce  Avgmm.  Flftli  District.  Texas) 

PxaauAar  22,  1968.^He*Ty  snow  blocked 
roads,  giving  Government  workers  an  en- 
forced vacation.  No  traffic  moved  wlUiout 
snow  tlrw  or  chains.  As  a  result,  the  legU- 
iatlve  week  was  Ughter.  Texas  children 
would  have  loved  this  week  in  Washington. 

George  Wasixington's  birthday  is  com- 
memorated each  year  in  the  Hoxise  by  the 
reading  oX  his  FareweU  Address,  given  as  he 
reUred  from  the  Presidency.  Every  citiaen 
could  benefit  from  IU«  coiinsei  in  this  mes- 
sage. Some  Members  of  Congress  reoognleed 
a  startling  contrast  to  both  the  form  and 
spirit  of  our  Government  today— as  repre- 
sented specifically  by  the  President's  foreign- 
aid  message,  received  Wednesday,  and  gener- 
ally by  our  huge  Federal  bureaucracy.  Wash- 
ington advised  against  alliances  wltii  foreign 
powers,  partiality  toward  favorite  nations, 
big  public  debt,  and  devices  of  "smaU,  artful, 
enterprising  minority"  to  control  or  change 


goremment.  He  praised  eonstltutlonBl 
checks,  stressed  the  need  of  enlightened  pab- 
Ue  opinion,  and  declared  "religion  and  mo- 
raUty  lead  to  poUtical  prosperity."  This 
mMsage  suggests  that  }et  aircraft  replacing 
horse  and  btiggy  do  not  change  the  basic 
good  sense  at  consUtuttonal  principles. 
They  are  applicable  today.  Surfttce  condi- 
tions change,  certainly,  but  basic  principles 
endure. 

The  Tellowtall  Dam  land-purchase  Wll  slid 
through  the  House  on  a  voice  vote,  but  not 
before  the  minority  views  of  10  Republicans 
on  the  Interior  Committee  were  heard.  The 
bill  propoeed  to  spend  $2.5  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  lor  the  land  for  another  pub- 
lic power  and  reclamation  project,  when  the 
land  was  appraised  as  worth  $50,000.  The 
RscoRO  shows  only  one  Texan  voted  to  send 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee  (197  to  151). 
So  the  bill  passed.  Who's  for  saving  the 
taxpayers? 

Tax     cuts     and     increased     OoTemment 
spending  are  surprising  legislative  compan- 
ions and  are  being  mentioned  here  by  some 
Members.    Reducing  Income  and  increasing 
outgo    Is    obviously    impractical,    but    is    a 
part  of  the  unreal  economic  world  of  Pedet^i 
Government  and  politics.     The  real  danger 
is   the   threat  to  the  value   of  our  money 
through   inflation.     Unfortunately,    as   ex- 
perience shows,  Oovertunent  has  the  power 
to  water  the  dollar.     Could  It  be  the  need 
for  sonM  politicians  to  generate  issues  that 
accounts  for  some  trying  to  scare  us  into  a 
depression,  as  stated  thia  week  in  the  Con- 
caxssioNAL    Recoxd?       (Analogy — demogogs 
rocl^  the  boat  themselves  to  convince  others 
there  Is  a  storm  at  sea.)     This  is  the  logical 
result  of  Government  transgressing  Its  legiti- 
mate function.     Since  New  Deal  days,  the 
Federal  Government  has  taken  the  lead  in 
economics  and  economic  theory,  whUe  polit- 
ically spending  the  tax  dollars.     Naturally, 
therefore,  the  administration  is  optimistic, 
the  opposition  party  is  pessimistic.     Some- 
where   in    between    Is    the    truth — and    it 
should  be  the  truth,  not  poUtlcally-moU- 
vated    appraisals,   that   the    public    should 
have.    Fortunately,  Government  is  not  yet 
so  influential  on  the  Nation's  economy  as 
some  allege  it  to  be — yet  it  U  possible  to 
talk  otirselves  into  recession  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bxiild  Federal  Government  beyond 
the  point  of  retxim  to  free  enterprise.    Only 
the  people.  In  their  knowing  and  studying 
the    truth,    can    keep    Government    in    its 
proper  place. 

Disarmament  talk  on  our  part  as  a  result 
of  Bussla's  alleged  "desire  for  a  breather"  is 
now  creeplr\g  into  Washington  columns  and 
conversations.  As  one  Washington  colum- 
nist put  It,  "Russia  has  industrial  and  farm 
problems,  needs  a  respite  in  cconpetitlon 
with  the  West.  From  this  respite  cotUd 
come  better  \inderstaiuiing  and  peace." 
How  gullible  can  some  be?  Isn't  this  carry- 
ing Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  a  UtUe 
far?  Should  we,  weaken  our  defenses  for 
Russia's  benefit?  How  can  we  trust  the 
Communists? 

The  mutual  security  message  from  the 
President  opened  the  year's  controversy 
over  foreign  aid.  After  years  of  trial  and 
error — the  heavy  cost  to  taxpayers,  the  mis- 
takes and  mismanagement,  the  misunder- 
standing with  foreign  recipients — these  and 
other  considerations  cause  me  to  view  the 
economic  program  with  distrust.  We  se^u 
to  "dance  to  Russia's  tune."  Weakening 
ourselves  economically  to  help  others  Is  not 
strengthening  us  or  the  tetma.  We  want  re- 
spect before  friendship.  We  cherish  ideals 
of  freedom  and  honor  before  peace  and  ap- 
peasement. It  is  our  strength  and  example 
that  attracts  aUies.  We  can't  buy  them. 
"Example  is  the  school  ol  mankind  and  they 
will  learn  at  no  other,"  as  one  homUy  goes. 
The  United  States  must  be  the  example. 
Or  as  WashlngttMi  said.  "There  can  be  ik> 
greater   error   than  to  expect  or  calcuUte 


tipon  real  favors  from  natloA  to  natton." 
Bven  some  of  ou:  miUtary  aid  can  be  chal« 
lenged.  Our  allies  oould  become  "neatrals** 
in  a  harry  in  a  hot  war  to  save  their  own 
hides.  This  is  human  natur*.  More  about 
mutual  security  funds  later. 


Fortietii  Aunrersanr  of  UthoaniaB 
ladlepeadeaca 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  i£AaTi.AirD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  February  24. 1958 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
be^i  40  years  since  Uthuania  was  pro- 
clidmed  an  independent  country,  ending 
123  years  of  Russian  rule.  What  joy  and 
happiness  there  must  have  been  in  that 
nation  at  tliat  time.  And  what  prog- 
ress they  made  in  every  area,  after  their 
freedom  from  Russian  domination.  The 
Lithuanian  people  proved  that  they  were 
ready  and  able  to  assume  their  place 
among  the  free  and  sovereign  nations 
of  the  world.  But,  xmfortunately,  Uiis 
independence,  this  progress,  this  happi- 
ness was  shortlived.  In  1940  the  country 
was  again  invaded  by  Soviet  troops,  and 
up  to  tliis  time  is  still  under  Soviet 
control. 

As  an  American.  I  am  grateful  and 
proud  that  our  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  present  Lithuanian  re- 
gime as  representative  of  the  people  and 
has  not  accorded  it  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion. But  I  feel  we  must  do  more  than 
that.  We  must  take  positive  action. 
Through  the  United  Nations,  we  must 
support  a  firm  policy  to  help  Lithuania 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  regain  their  freedom 
and  independence. 

We  must  make  it  possible  to  bring 
more  refugees  from  these  covmtries  to 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  have  added  much  to 
our  culture  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  given  the  opp>ortunity.  We  must 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  in  safe- 
guarding the  cultural  heritage  of  Lith- 
uania, whose  language  and  literature  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  Western  World. 
On  February  15  the  Council  of  Lithu- 
anian Societies  of  Baltimore  again  ob- 
served Republic  of  Lithuania  Day,  and 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend.  At  this 
gathering,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  after  due 
deliberation  by  American  citizens  of  Lith- 
uanian descent,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  commemoration  of  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuania's  Independence  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Societies  of  Baltimore  at  Lithuanian  HaU  on 
the  15th  day  of  February  1958: 

"Whereas  40  years  have  elapsed  since 
February  16,  when  the  CouncU  of  Lithu- 
ania at  Vilnius  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
determination  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
become  an  Independent  nation;  and 

"Whereas  during  Its  brief  period  of  freedgm 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  capaMy  mana^ 
its  own  affairs  and  successfully  and  pro- 
gresslvelT  raised  the  economical,  cultural. 
nn<i  educational  standards  of  its  people;  and 
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••Wbereaa  as  American  citizens,  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  publicly  condemned  the  fla- 
grant Soviet  acts  of  aggression  and  violence 
against  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
still  recognizes  their  independence;   and 

"Whereas  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where are  placing  their  hopes,  their  desti- 
nies and  their  future  In  the  steadfast  and 
unconditional  adherence  by  the  free  democ- 
racies to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
graveness  of  the  International  situation  and 
concerned  over  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nation,  urge  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  combat  the  forces  of 
aggression  until  true  and  lasting  peace  is 
achieved." 

Both  tlje  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  issued  special 
proclamations,  which  read  as  follows: 

Pkoclamation  bt  Mator  Thomas  D'Alesan- 
DRO,  Jr.,  Designating  Sunday,  February  16, 
1958    as    Rxpubljc   of   Lxthuania    Day    in 

BALTIMOaE 

Whereas  every  year,  on  February  16,  the 
Lithuanian  colonies  throughout  the  Nation 
gather  together  to  commemorate  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  Lithuania,  now  temporarily 
under  the  domination  of  a  ruthless  dictator 
nation,  whose  armed  might  has  for  the  time 
being  crushed  all  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lithuania  and 
other  nations  who  eagerly  look  forward  to 
the  day  >vhen  liberty  and  justice  will  prevail 
throughout  the  earth;  and 

Whereas  despite  cruel  and  tjrrannical  sup- 
pression, the  freedom-loving  people  of  Lith- 
uania never  cease  to  work  and  pray  for  lib- 
eration from  the  bonds  of  enslavement,  and 
look  forward  with  earnest  yearning  to  that 
happy  day  when  all  of  Lithuania  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  content- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  Justly 
proud  of  the  many  citizens  of  Lithuanian 
birth  or  ancestry,  who  have  made  many  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  civic  and  In- 
dustrial welfare  of  our  community,  and  who 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  denied 
their  compatriots  In  Lithuania. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday,  February  16,  1958,  as  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  Day  in  Baltimore,  and 
do  urge  all  our  citizens  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  many  cultural  and  economic 
contributions  made  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world  by  Lithuanians  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  to  Join  with  the  people  of  Lithuania 
here  and  In  their  native  country  in  prayers 
for  the  return  of  peace,  so  ardently  desired 
by  freedom-loving  humanity. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  be  afOzed  this  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 

Mayor. 

Executive     Department,     Annapolis,     Md., 

Governor's    Proclamation,    Republic    of 

Lithuania  Dat,  February  16,  1958 

Lithuania   is   enslaved,   her   people   have 

been  deported  and  mass-murdered,  religion 

Is      ruthlessly      suppressed      and      freedom 

obliterated. 

But  It  Is  not  easy  to  shackle  a  liberty- 
loving  nation.  It  is  doubly  difficult  when 
that  nation  has  known  the  great  experience 
of  freedom. 

Lithuania  has  known  and  gloried  tn  that 
experience. 

We — as  Americans — cannot  Ignore  these 
yearnings  for   our   own   basic   beliefs.     We 


share  the  struggles  of  Lithuania  to  break 
the  Kremlin  yoke.  I 

Showing  their  faith  in  a  free  future.  An^r- 
icans  of  Lithuanian  descent  continue  to 
celebrate  this  day — February  16 — as  Littiu- 
anla's  Independence  Day. 

In  recognition  of  the  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  in  support  of  all 
men  who  fight  for  freedom,  I,  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin,  Governor,  proclaim  February  1 3 — 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  It  de- 
pendence— as  Republic  of  Lithuania  J  >ay 
throughout  Maryland. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  lical 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  this  15th  day  of  January,  In  the 
year  of  oiir  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  ^nd 
fifty-eight. 

Theodore  R.  McKeldin, 

Governo  •. 
Clauds  B.  Hellmann, 

Secretary  of  Stat  t. 

The  group  was  honored  by  the  pies- 
ence  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Kajecl  :as, 
Charge  d'Aflfaires  ad  interim  of  Lit  lu- 
ania,  who  addressed  them  in  the  Lit  lu- 
anian  language.  A  translation  of  his 
remarks  follows: 

This  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  lndep<  nd- 
ence  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  Is  the  irst 
such  anniversary  in  many  years  without  th** 
late  Minister  Povllas  Zadeikis  among  us. 
We  grieve  at  this,  but  we  realize  that  al- 
though the  time  of  his  service  is  past,  the 
aspirations  of  the  country  he  served  rer  laln 
unchanged,  because  their  source — Lli  hu- 
anla's  glorious  past,  undying  rights  and  na- 
tional tradition — remains  likewise  un- 
changed. Let  us  open  the  curtain  somen  hat 
on  the  glorious  past. 

According  to  Prof.  Clarence  Manning ,  of 
Columbia  University : 

"The  Lithuanians  had  established  a  j  ow- 
erful  and  independent  state  In  Europe  >  lur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  abl(  to 
check  the  German  drive  to  the  east  for  i  ;en- 
turies.  They  protected  Europe  against  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tatars.  They  fvu-nishcd  a 
power  and  a  government  behind  which  the 
Eastern  Slavs  could  live  In  peace  and  sa  fety 
with  a  freedom  that  was  unknown  In  1  [us- 
covlte  Russia.  They  blessed  their  sub,  sets 
with  more  human  freedoms  than  in  the 
neighboring  countries.  They  encouraged 
education  and  toleration,  and  they  pli.yed 
their  part  in  the  general  developmen  .  of 
European  civilization." 

We  know,  however,  how  the  greed  of  po'  irer- 
ful  neighbors  overwhelmed  the  progres  ;lve, 
humanistic  state  of  Lithuania,  the  dark  less 
of  a  seemingly  endless  night  descendini  on 
Lithuania.  That  night  continued  until] the 
momentous  February  16  that  we  commekno- 
rate  today. 

Four  decades  have  passed  since  that  day 
when  a  group  of  Lithuanian  patriots  in  Vil- 
nius proclaimed  Lithuania  a  free  and  li  de- 
pendent state,  thus  fulfilling  the  prayers  and 
aspirations  of  many  years.  Let  us  recall  the 
path  of  suffering  that  was  traversed :  Uni  uc- 
ceesful  Insurrections  to  restore  Llthuai  la's 
honor;  the  period  of  the  suppression  of  the 
press,  accompanied  by  the  smuggling  of 
books  into  Lithuania;  the  school  of  suffei  Ing, 
when  mothers  secretly  taught  their  chll<  ren 
while  at  the  spinning  wheel;  the  exih  of 
persons  to  Siberia  for  the  use  of  prayerlx  oks 
and  texts  in  the  Lithuanian  language;  the 
persecution  of  Muravyov;  Krazlai;  Imprjss- 
ment  into  military  service;  Russiflcat  on; 
economic  subjugation;  and  even  the  era  ilng 
of  Lithuania's  name  from  the  map.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Lithuanian  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, deprived  of  their  ancient  state.  Such 
was  the  sad  tale  of  Lithuania's  subjugat  on. 

"Let  Lithuania  be  darkened  and  sileit," 
the  oppressor  had  said. 

But  with  the  act  of  PelM^ary  16,  the 
chains  of  slavery  were  broken.  Lithuania's 
breast  sighed  its  relief  as  the  weary  na  ion 


took  on  its  new  life,  as  Lazarus  ooi|ie  frooi 
the  grave.  With  the  act  of  Febn^ary  lo. 
she  turned  the  Imposed  shameless  page  of 
her  history,  the  story  of  her  luflerl^,  and 
dedicated  herself  to  the  work  of  recdnstruc- 
tlon.  Fortunate  were  those  who  |lTed  to 
see  that  day,  but  how  many  were  tbiere  who 
closed  their  eyes  on  life  with  the  ^ght  of 
their  nation's  plight  still  before  thfun. 

One  of  those  who  died  such  an  tintimely 
death  Is  the  man  whose  lOOth  anniversary 
we  celebrate  this  year,  Vincas  Kudlrka. 
During  the  years  of  freedom,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  able  to  visit  his  tomb 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sesupe,  and  diujing  this 
Jubilee  year.  I  remember  that  viflt  with 
pride.  That  man.  besides  his  nlimerous 
writings  and  the  composition  of  the  national 
anthem,  left  for  his  countr3rmen  thf  advice, 
"My  Lithuania,  when  your  enemies  sisik  their 
teeth  into  you,  you  will  siu^ve  onlf  if ,  as  a 
hydra,  you  grow  several  heads  when  one  Is 
severed."  Today  more  than  ever,  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  goes  on.  Thus,  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  keep  Kudlrka's  warning  in  mind.  At 
the  time  when  Lithuanian  heads  In  the 
homeland  are  being  cut  off  by  the  j  enemy's 
slaughtering,  it  Is  at  least  possible  K>r  Lith- 
uanians abroad  to  help  save  the  situation. 
Their  heads  and  hearts  can  be  save4  for  the 
Lithuanian  cause;  they  not  only  «an.  but 
should  be  saved,  since  Lithuania's  cause  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  whole  Free  Wlorld.  If 
the  light  of  liberty  is  extinguish^  any- 
where in  the  world,  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  freedom  for  all  nations  is  made  ,  ust  that 
much  darker.  John  Donne  rlgh  ,ly  said 
"Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls:  It  tolls  for 
thee." 

"As  many  as  the  dying  leaves  of  a  ntumn,** 
fell  Lithuania's  sons  In  defense  of  ^er  free- 
dom. Let  us  especially  remember  on  this 
occasion  the  brave  men  who  were  ttie  sign- 
ers of  Lithuania's  Declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Most  of  them  have  elthei  passed 
away  or  were  killed,  and  to  honar  their 
memory  and  In  general  to  honor  iJl  those 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  f  jr  Lith- 
uania, I  now  propose  a  minute  of  silent 
prayer.    (•   ••) 

I  will  not  enumerate  the  bles  tings  of 
Lithuania's  freedom.  There  are  tco  many 
among  you  who  have  been  witnesses  to  those 
blessings,  and  you  know  them  f^l  well. 
Neither  will  I  detail  the  darkness  and 
cruelty  of  Lithuania's  present  enslavement. 
Between  Lithuania's  past  freedom  and  pres- 
ent enslavement,  the  contrast  is  enough  to 
sadden  the  hearts  of  all  men  whoj  cherish 
human  dignity  and  the  beautiful  sjnd  good 
acts  of  a  brave  nation.  | 

On  February  16,  though,  we  remen|ber  past 
celebrations,  when  people  having  decked 
their  homes  with  the  tricolored  symbols  of 
their  country,  rejoiced  In  the  proud  displays 
and  songs  of  the  Lithuanian  Army  o»  parade. 
In  villages  and  towns,  men.  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages  Joined  their  ^earts  in 
happy  song,  while  organizations  came  In 
bands  to  the  house  of  prayer  to  thitok  their 
God  for  the  blessings  of  His  peace  and  the 
fruits  of  liberty  under  the  Independence  won 
through  so  many  centuries  at  suchja  price; 
they  came  in  throngs  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  to  honor  his  hercnsm  and 
of  all  those  who  fell  in  loyalty  to Ihls  own 
cause;  they  went  to  the  public  halU  to  enu- 
merate their  achievements,  to  feasts? toasting 
a  nation  reborn  in  freedom.  The  invalids  of 
the  wars  of  Independence  were  proud  of  their 
sacrifices  for  the  fatherland.  That  day  was 
always  the  greatest  of  occasions  for  k  Lithu- 
anian :  The  day  of  his  rejoicing  andTthe  day 
of  his  honor.  | 

.  So  it  was  in  the  days  of  freedom.  Ahd  now? 
The  conquered  banner  of  our  country  has 
been  furled;  either  it  is  cruelly  mangled  by 
the  invader's  boot,  or  reverently  hlUden  by 
men  who  still  keep  its  faith.  Going  tp  church 
together  in  organized  groups  Is  prohibited. 
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The  Lithuanian  anthem,  during  the  Jubilee 
year  of  Its  composer,  is  silenced.  Lithuania's 
military  uniform  is  no  longer  seen,  and  the 
soldiers'  happy  song  has  died.  Silence  holds 
Its  dominion  over  the  Unknown  Soldier's 
sarcophagus :  A  cruel  and  alien  band  has  scat- 
tered and  desecrated  Its  honored  stones.  The 
enemy's  sacrUeglous  power  left  no  room  for 
the  crosses  which  once  stood  by  that  holy 
shrine,  but  has  irreverently  plucked  out  the 
symbols  of  a  brave  nation's  suffering.  The 
bugle's  tribute  to  the  colors  at  thU  tomb  la 
no  longer  heard  at  sunset;  the  liberty  bell, 
like  America's  own.  that  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans had  gflven  their  country,  no  longer  tolls 
Its  angelus  In  accompaniment  to  the  soldiers' 
prayers  as  our  nation's  flag  began  Its  descent. 
That  pregnant  moment  at  the  sunset  when 
Lithuania's  amber,  green,  and  red  gave  over 
its  domination  of  our  country's  rolling  fields 
and  peaceful  plains  to  the  stillness  of  night 
Is  gone  now,  and  lives  only  in  the  memories 
of  men  whose  burning  faith  In  a  once  strong, 
grand,  and  proud  national  herlUge  can  never 
leave  their  hearts. 

The  ugliest  side  of  present-day  Imperialistic 
communism  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
Justify  the  murder  and  extermination  of  in- 
nocent people,  innocent  Lithuanians,  as  being 
virtuous.  If  the  annihilation  of  a  person  or 
of  a  nation  serves  communism,  then,  In  their 
Jargon,  "that  U  good  and  to  be  praised." 
If  the  trampling  on  of  solemn  treaties  serves 
communism.  In  their  dictionary,  that  U  good 
and  meritorious.  If  lying  serves  communism, 
then  one  can  lie  as  much  as  possible;  the 
more  you  lie,  the  better  Communist  you  are. 
To  serve  their  purposes,  the  notions  of  free- 
^  dom.  Independence,  democracy,  coexistence, 
peace,  colonialism,  etc.  are  distorted  beyond 
recognition. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  record  of  Im- 
perialistic communism's  lies,  violence  and 
treachery.  With  Uthuanla.  the  KremUn  had 
numerous  well -written  and  valid  treaties, 
among  them  the  treaty  of  nonaggresslon, 
but  it  trampled  on  these  treaties  with  the 
clearest  of  consciences.  Stalin  isn't  blamed 
for  this  by  his  successors;  the  undertakers  of 
Lithuania's  freedom.  Molotov  and  Dckanozov. 
did  not  suffer  because  of  the  violation  of 
those  treaties:  they  were  punished  for  some- 
thing else;  for  the  cruel  deportation  of  Inno- 
cent Llthvianlans  and  Baltic  people  In  general 
to  Siberia,  Serov  also  was  not  punished.  He 
remains  even  now  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
Kremlin's  upper  echelons. 

The  Soviets  speak  of  the  creation  of  a 
neutral  zone  in  Eastern  Europe.  Long  ago, 
such  a  tone  existed  In  the  Baltic  States  with- 
out the  helping  hand  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
Baltic  States  freely  declared  themselves 
neutral  on  the  eve  of  the  last  World  War. 
What  better  conditions  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence could  one  dream  of?  However,  such 
conditions  were  not  suitable  of  the  Krem- 
lin's camlvorousness. 

This  month,  there  is  being  distributed  in 
the    United    States    a    Soviet    propaganda 
magazine  in  which  Moscow  praises  itseU  for  a 
new    discovery    in    economics.      They   sup- 
posedly have  done  away  with  unemployment 
In  Uthuanla,  and  for  this  they  seek  credit. 
We  give  them  that  credit,  but  it  cries  to 
heaven   for   vengeance,    after   having   killed 
Uthuanians.  after  having  deported  hundreds 
of    thousands    of   them,    after   having    sent 
countless  other  as  volunteers  to  labor  in  their 
virgin  lands,  after  having  frightened  away 
tens  of  thousands  of  Llthvianlans  as  refugees 
to  the  Western  World,  they  praUe  themselves 
for  having  gotten  rid  of  unemployment.    But 
brains  aren't  necessary  for  such  a  discovery: 
-all  one  needs  Is  a  guiltless  thirst  for  blood, 
and  the  discovery  produced  is  called  barbar- 
ism.   The  Soviet  version  of  their  discovery  Is 
understandable,  however,  when  we  remember 
that  lies  and  deceit  were  and  are  now  the 
Soviet's  sputniks:  fellow  travelers. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark,  who  negotiated  with  the 
CommunisU  for  about  10  years,  was  right 


when  he  stated  that  "There  Is  no  decency  in 
the  Communists.  They'll  cheat,  they  will 
lie.  they  wUl  murder,  they  will  do  anything 
to  BtUln  their  end  of  world  domination,  and 
they  wlU  sign  a  solemn  pledge  today,  fully 
intending  to  abrogate  that  pledge  the  next 
day." 

Albert  Camus,  the  1957  Nobel  Prize  Winner, 
said  that  "the  Hungarian  revolt  blew  to  bits 
the  biggest  Ue  of  the  century :  a  lie  that  tried 
to  pass  off  a  regime  of  police  tyranny  as  a 
proletarian  revolution." 

But  let  us  return  to  our  commemoration. 
Let  us.  on  this  solemn  occasion,  give  thanks 
to  those  who  so  much  deserve  It.  First,  let 
us  give  thanks  to  the  suffering  Lithuanian 
nation.  She,  by  her  perseverance,  safeguards 
the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
which  aspirations  created  the  basis  for  the 
act  of  February  16.  She  is  preserving  those 
aspirations  also  at  present  for  a  future  resur- 
rection of  the  nation.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  signatories  of  the  act  of  February  16;  we 
especially  wish  that  the  three  living  signers 
of  that  act  may  live  to  see  it  renewed  in  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.  We  give  thanks  to 
the  LlUiuanlan  Army,  thanks  to  which  we 
enjoyed  22  years  of  independence. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  especially  President  Elsenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  for 
their  nonrecognltlon  of  Lithuania's  occupa- 
tion by  force,  and  for  their  numerous  mean- 
ingful statements  In  that  regard,  together 
with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dulles  made  on 
this  particular  commemoration  this  year. 

We  thank  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  and  mayors  of  cities  of  this  country 
for  their  highly  esteemed  proclamations 
throughout  the  years;  also  we  thank  numer- 
ous Senators  and  Congressmen  for  their 
many  stirring  speeches  8upp>orting  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  sympa- 
thizing with  her  plight. 

In  general,  we  thank  all  friends  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  great-hearted  American  people 
for  the  various  ways  in  which  they  have  sup- 
ported Lithuania's  cause. 

Finally,  we  thank  all  our  own  countrymen 
and  Lithuanian-Americans:  those  who  or- 
ganize In  liberation  efforts;  federations;  alli- 
ances; organizations:  sponsors  of  Lithua- 
nian-language radio  programs;  the  reverend 
clergy;  writers  and  Journalists;  teachers, 
especially  the  sisters  In  our  Lithuanian 
schools,  and  all  those  Individual  persons  who 
in  one  way  or  another  have  rendered  their 
aid  toward  Lithuania's  liberation,  the  eas- 
ing of  her  plight,  and  the  raising  of  Lithu- 
ania's good  name  above  her  great  sorrow. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  will  remain  eter- 
nally grateful  for  such  wholehearted  and 
noble  efforts.  She  has  a  long  memory  as  re- 
gards her  benefactors  In  the  hotir  of  mis- 
fortune. Today,  Lithuania  Is  stepping  into 
the  5th  decade  of  proclaimed  Independ- 
ence, but  Is  also  finishing  the  18th  long 
year  of  slavery.  She  has  not  yet  reached  the 
crest  of  her  Golgotha.  One  can  still  not  see 
the  end  of  her  way  of  the  cross.  But  In  her 
suffering  and  anxiety,  she  Is  greater  than 
the  so-called  Man  of  the  Year  for  1967.  Just 
as  Nero's  persecuted  Christians  were  greater 
than  the  Emperor  who  was  powerful  enough 
to  hold  the  lives  of  men  in  his  balance.  In 
the  first  rocul  of  suffering  to  Golgotha,  the 
long  arm  of  the  Roman  law  was  required  to 
force  a  bystander,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  to  help 
carry  Christ's  cross. 

Lithuanians  need  no  police  power  to  help 
carry  the  cross  of  their  suffering  n?-tion:  a 
Lithuanian  heart  Is  sufficient.  Thtis,  espe- 
cially In  this  Jubilee  year,  which  Is  also  the 
Jubilee  year  of  our  country's  patron,  St.  Casi- 
mlr,  let  us  be  determined  to  bring  down  the 
cloud  over  Lithuania's  horizon,  to  light  the 
fire  of  freedc«n  once  more  In  her  sky.  to  ease 
the  suffering  of  Lithuania,  to  help  it  keep 
and  persevere  to  the  hope  of  freedom  until 
the  Easter  mom  and  the  resurrection  of  that 
oppressed  nation.    For  rise  It  must:  it  can- 


not have   suffered   eo   much   In   vain, 
bless  our  common  efforts  to  this  end. 


God 


In  this  connection  I  would  also  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  translation  of  a 
message  broadcast  by  Mr.  Kajeckas  to 
the  Lithuanian  nation,  over  the  Voice  of 
America  program,  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Fellow  countrymen,  free  Lithuanians  are 
well  aware  of  your  thoughts  which  you  hide 
from  the  occupant  on  February  16th.  We 
are  members  of  the  same  tody,  and  we  feel 
In  imison.  Therefore,  while  observing  this 
anniversary,  we  are  mourning  your  lot,  and 
deeply  sympathize  with  you. 

This  year  we  are  also  observing  the  memory 
Of  Vincas  Kudirka.  This  Is  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  On  all  the  con- 
ttoenU.  free  Lithuanians  are  singing  his 
anthem  which  Is  banned  in  his  own  home- 
land. 

Three  days  later  Is  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Adomas  JaUtas.  A  great 
many  of  you  remember  him.  According  to 
Valigantas,  he  was  the  third  pUlar  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation,  beside  DasanavlClus  and 
Kudirka.  He  escaped  exUe  to  Siberia  only 
because  he  happened  to  die  on  the  eve  of 
Lithuania's  dusk. 

A  free  Lithuanian  today  renews  his  deter- 
mination to  work  and  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sacred  rights  of  Lithuania,  and  a  brighter 
tomorrow.  We  firmly  believe  to  that  mor- 
row.   You  must  believe,  also. 

Lithuanian  day  Is  celebrated  to  America  en 
masse  and  In  solemnity.  Gratitude  Is  voiced 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  not  rec- 
ognizing, until  this  day,  the  act  of  violence 
against  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  tricolor 
waves  proudly  above  the  Legation  of  Lithu- 
ania to  Washington,  to  remind  of  your  rights 
and  of  the  Injustice  done  to  you.  This  tri- 
color waves  proudly  and  freely.  Just  a  few 
blocks  away  from  the  Embassy  of  the  op- 
pressor of  the  Lithuanian  people.  The 
Lithuanian  Legation  receives  vlsltOTS.  fel- 
low nationals  and  others,  who  caU  to  pay 
respects  to  the  representatives  of  a  free 
Lithuania,  your  representative,  and  to  wish 
for  his  people  freedom,  and  an  end  to  s\iffer- 
ing. 

Captive  brothers  and  sisters.  I  greet  you 
most  sincerely  on  this  honorable  anniversary. 
I  wish  you  undaunted  hope  and  persever- 
ance to  your  trial.  I  also  voice  my  thanks  to 
you.  You  and  your  parents  have  preserved 
the  nation's  aspirations  which  formed  the 
basis  for  the  act  of  February  16th.  By  your 
suffering  under  the  injustice  and  by  your 
perseverance  you  continue  to  attest  to  the 
world  that  the  Uthuanian  people's  aspira- 
tions remato  alive  and  that  the  nonrecognl- 
tlon of  the  occupation  correctly  reflects  your 
will. 

During  this  anniversary  year  of  independ- 
ence and  Kudirka,  let  us  seek  strength  from 
Lithuania's  past:  Let  thy  eons  seek 
strength  from  thy  past. 

Let  us  take  strength  and  solace  also  from 
the  other  honorable  anniversary — ^that  of  St. 
Caslmir.  This  year  is  the  600th  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  His  interceding  for  Lithuania 
to  God  is  tofluential  and  certain.  Lithuania 
Is  closest  to  his  heart. 

May  God  protect  you  during  this  JubUee 
year,  and  brtog  closer  to  you  the  dawn  of 
real  freedom,  so  well  earned  by  your  suffering. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  on  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
anian, Latvian,  and  Estonian  independ- 
ence, issued  the  following  statement, 
which  I  believe  should  be  included  in 
the  Record: 

This  year  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  declarations  of  national  todependence 
of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. Altho\igh  in  1920  the  Soviet  Um<m 
recognized  their  todependence,   renouncing 
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tareva  aU  sovereign  rights  In  the  Baltic 
States.  In  1940  the  Soviet  Government  forci- 
bly Incorporated  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union.  This  action 
was  quickly  denounced  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  United  States  remains  convinced  that 
relations  between  all  nations  m\ut  be  gov- 
erned by  the  principle  of  equality  and  giilded 
by  Justice  and  law.  It  believes  that  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
have  a  firm  right  to  choose  their  own  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultviral  systems.  De- 
termination, industry,  and  love  of  freedom 
characterize  the  peoples  of  these  Baltic 
States.  These  qualities  have  enabled  their 
kinsmen  here  to  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Government  Is  confident 
that  the  same  qualities  will  carry  the  peoples 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  success- 
fully through  the  present  tragic  days  and 
enable  them  to  regain  the  rights  of  which 
they  have  been  unjustly  deprived. 


■dentists  wtth  their  armed  forces,  rrhe 
Kremlin  presses  a  button  and  gets  allj  the 
■clentlfle  manpower  It  needs,  where  it  n^eds 
It. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  24, 1958 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me  and  published  in  the  March 
1958  issue  of  the  magazine  Mechanix 
Illustrated,  which  has  Just  come  off  the 
press. 

The  article  deals  with  the  proposal 
contained  in  my  bill,  H.  R.  9610,  to  estab- 
lish a  United  States  Science  Academy, 
how  this  institution  would  be  set  up  and 
how  it  could  contribute  to  our  national 
security.  I  am  glad  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
Let's   Cuax   thx   Sciektist   Shortage   Now 
(By  Victor  L.  Antdso,  Member  of  Congress. 

Eighth  Congressional  District,  New  York) 

A  military  man  of  Increasing  Importance  in 
this  age  of  ICBM's  and  sputniks  is  the  sol- 
dier-scientist. The  manpower  shortage  in 
this  field  is  acute  and  growing  steadily 
worse — and  yet  the  problem  is  being  handled 
In  the  conventional  business-as-usual 
manner. 

There  is  currently  little  encouragement 
for  the  young  scientist  to  Join  the  armed 
services.  In  fact,  any  young  men  who  want 
to  be  soldier-scientists  under  present  condi- 
tions are  being  unrealistic.  They  stand  a 
fine  chance  of  being  utilized  as  motor 
mechanics  or  telephone  operators. 

Recently  a  young  draftee  known  to  the 
academic  and  scientific  worlds  as  a  mathe- 
matical genius  was  discovered  In  the  Army, 
assigned  as  a  clerk- typist  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 
Pvt.  Ernest  Shult  was  only  one  victim  of 
the  Armed  Forces'  so-caUed  "Classification 
System."  and  his  case  might  be  considered 
hxunorous  if  it  were  not  so  tragic.  Today 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  scien- 
tist in  a  f>osition  that  does  not  take  full 
advantage  of  his  talent  and  knowledge. 

Repeatedly,  we  now  hear  these  warnings: 
"Don't  get  hysterical.  We  do  not  have  to 
copy  Russia's  totalitarian  methods  of  regi- 
menting science."  I  agree.  But  let's  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
llon't  have  to  worry  about  placing  enough 


pass 


I  believe  our  free  system  can  be  Just 
fective  if  we  establish  a  United  States  Science 
Academy.  I  have  draifted  a  bill  for  a  law 
creating  the  United  States  Science  Academy, 
and  by  now  the  bill  should  be  under  a«tive 
consideration  in  Congress.  Talks  I  hav»;  had 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  and  varlouii  sci- 
ence leaders  regarding  the  Science  Academy 
have  been  encouraging.  As  a  matter  of  lact, 
after  contacting  the  White  House  I  jiave 
reason  to  expect  approval  of  the  bill  trom 
the  President,  and  bi-partisan  suppori  for 
it  in  Congress. 

If  passed  unchanged,  my  bill  will  coi  tain 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  establlsbment  of  a  permanent 
United  States  Science  Academy  undex  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Academy  will  1  >e  to 
train  selected  citizens,  to  be  known  as 
cadets,  for  service  as  officer-scientists  with 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  Cadets  will  be  between  17  and  25  ;  'ears 
old  and  will  receive  a  minimum  of  4  ^eara 
training. 

4.  Upon  graduation,  all  cadets  wUl  ta  i  re- 
quired to  serve  a  minimum  of  3  years  ii  l  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

5.  Admission  to  the  Academy  will  te  by 
competitive  examinations  supervised  b;  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  { 

6.  Candidates    shall    also    be    name^    by 
foreign  nations  who  are  allies  of  the  Ufiited 
States,  provided   such  candidates  can 
a  strict  security  check. 

7.  Physical  standards  will  be  minira^zed; 
by  de-emphaslzlng  brawn  we  may  get  more 
brain  into  the  Armed  Forces.  We  shoulll  not 
forget  that  one  of  this  country's  mostjbrll 
liant  scientists,  the  great  Steinmetz. 
badly  deformed  cripple. 

8.  The  atmosphere  at  the  Science  Ai 
wiU    be    studious    but   not    overmUi 
The  cadet's  standing  as  a  scientist  wl 
the    only    consideration — not    his    mil 
knowledge.     We  already  have  three  s< 
Academies. 

In  all  other  respects,  for  pinposes 
ministration,  the  science  cadet  wUl  r( 
a  completely   free  education,  pay,  ho^ 
medical   care,    and    supervision,   undei 
same    rules    now    governing    other    s^vice 
Academies. 

Since  this  is  an  entirely  new  venture,  there 
is  no  way  of  estimating  now  the  co  ct  of 
establishing  the  Science  Academy,  wh  ich  I 
hope  will  be  equipped  with  the  finest  i  iclll- 
ties  that  money  can  buy.  No  doubt,  1 ;  will 
run  Into  many  nxiUions  of  dollars,  1o  be 
financed  out  of  the  Defense  Departn  ent's 
budget.  It  may  mean  a  tax  increase  some- 
where along  the  line.  But  how  else  c9n  we 
meet  such  a  challenge  as  was  reportecl  re- 
cently from  Russia — that  the  Commiinists 
are  going  to  establish  an  entire  "scl^tific 
town"  with  a  population  of  20,000,  10  major 
research  Institutes,  a  large  new  univ£iity. 
and  hovislng  accommodations  for  thefbest 
scientific  brains  to  be  gathered  from  all 
of  Russia? 

Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed  thai  no- 
where in  my  bill  is  the  sex  of  acceptable  ca- 
dets mentioned.  That  was  dellberai.  I 
believe  the  academy  should  be  coeduca- 
tional. I  realize  this  may  arouse  somi  op- 
position to  the  bill;  I  hope  not,  for  we 'have 
neglected  too  long  the  vast,  untapped  poten- 
tial of  scientific  contributions  from  Aner- 
Ican  women.  | 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  some  Russian 
atomic  projects,  as  many  as  half  the  scien- 
tists are  women.  In  this  country  we  {have 
a  handful  of  women  scientists  in  good  {Jobs. 
Our  Science  Academy  might  very  we$  at- 
tract such  brilliant  cadets  as  Joyce  I^on. 
the  18-year-old  student  from  the  Drex*  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  who  daasled  mlBlons 


of  Americans  when  she  displayed  »^  stagger- 
ing knowledge  of  atomic  energy  {on  TVs 
$64,000  Question. 

What  wUl  the  United  States  Science  Acad- 
emy accomplish  that  other  private  technical 
schools  and  universities  cannot?     I 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  assure  cvr  Armed 
Forces  of  a  definite,  reliable,  and  steady  n\mi- 
ber  of  highly  trained  sduiUst-offloers.  We 
must  remember  that  graduates  of  private 
schools  are  under  no  compulsion  whatso- 
ever to  Join  the  Armed  Forces.  Just  the  op- 
posite is  usually  true.  We  have  to  snare 
many  of  them  thro\igh  the  draft,  tf  and  when 
we  can.  We  even  have  difficulties  Obtaining 
them  as  civilians  attached  to  the  Armed 
Forces  because  we  cannot  pay  the  |ilgh  sal- 
aries of  private  Industry.  i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Incentive  for  be- 
coming a  science  cadet  Is  quite  Strang.  The 
cadet  will  not  only  get  a  free  education, 
but  he  will  get  paid  for  it.  He  will  be  free 
to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  his 
first  love,  science,  and  not  to  waiting  on 
tables  or  Jerking  sodas  in  order  Ut  pay  his 
tuition,  room,  and  board.  ] 

Although  it  has  been  estimated  tftutt  some 

40  percent  of  our  top  high-school  gradtiates 

never  go  on  to  coUege  because  thOT  cannot 

afford  It.  money  wlU  not  stand  In]  the  way 

of  recruiting  a  science  cadet  for  Uncle  Sam. 

One  reason   America   is   graduaitng  only 

half    the    number   of    science   students   as 

Russia,   say    the   experts,   is   the   fact   that 

scientists  in  America  lack  pubUc  respect  and 

prestige.      Says    Dr.    Edward    TeU^.    noted 

"father"  of  the  hydrogen  bomb:  "tti  Russia. 

a  boy  thinks  about  a  career  as  a  I  scientist. 

the  way  a  young  girl  in  our  sodeiy  thinks 

about  becoming  a  movie  star."       [ 

The  United  States  Science  Academy  should 
prove  a  glittering  attraction  fpr  young 
Americans,  and  should  do  much  toward  re- 
storing the  tarnished  prestige  of  piclenUsts 
In  this  country.  The  science  cfidet  will 
enjoy  the  prestige  and  dignity  that  comes 
with  graduation  from  West  Point  or  An- 
napolis. 

I  first  began  to  give  serious  thoii(  ;ht  to  the 
problem  of  training  scientists  for  ojiir  Armed 
Forces  back  in  1955  and  1956  wlen.  as  a 
member  of  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference. I  attended  secret  brieflnga  by  Gen- 
erals Gruentber  and  Norstad.  I  c4nM  away 
from  these  meetings  considerably  jdistiirbed 
by  the  news  that  Russia  was  drawing  ahead 
of  MB  in  the  science  race.  ] 

I  thought  about  the  Nation  getklng  such 
great  miUtary  leadership  from  wjest  Point 
and  Annapolis — then  why  not  the  same  for 
the  world  of  science  from  a  United  States 
Science  Academy?  When  our  own  complS' 
cency  was  shattered  by  the  sputniks.  I 
elded  the  time  had  come  to  act. 
I  am  confident  that  «/<Hing 
Academy  as  this  Nation's  fourtli 
bastion  will  add  greatly  to  our 
soundness  and  strength. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
Idea  of  a  Science  Academy,  It  is 
worthy  of  public  discussion  and  (lebate  In 
Congress,  and  I  am  sure  your  Representative 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  iflews  and 
suggestions — and  so  woiild  Z.         1 
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OkUboma  Salntes  Carl  Aixrt 
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Monday.  February  24. 19^8 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Saturday  night,  pec^le  all  over  the 
country  were  aroused  and  insbired  by 
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the  ringing  messages  of  Democratic 
leaders  who  assembled  at  the  dinner 
honoring  former  President  Truman. 

Oklahomans  who  were  present,  and 
our  State's  representation  was  both  large 
and  enthusiastic,  were  more  than  proud 
of  the  stirring  speech  deUvered  by  the 
Democratic  whip  in  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Cakl  Albkkt. 

The  speech  deUvered  by  my  colleague 
from  the  Third  District  in  Oklahoma  was 
both  a  convincing  indictment  of  an  ad- 
ministration dominated  by  an  autocratic 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  a  clarion  call 
for  a  return  to  the  constructive  leader- 
ship supplied  by  the  DemocraUc  Party. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
SmcH  ST  Cowoebbsmak  Cabi.  Alsebt,  Demo- 

CEATic  Whip.  Thdu*  Dbtbict,  Oklahoma. 

AT    TRUMAN    DlNNOL.    WASHWCTOM.    D.    C.« 
Febecart  22,  1956 

The  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejoice  in  th«  opportunity 
to  Join  DemocraU  throughout  the  Nation 
in  paving  tribute  to  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  all  time.  In  our  legislative  objectives 
we  proudly  take  our  cues  from  the  Truman 
record.  On  that  guide  line  and  under  the 
magnificent  leadership  of  Sam  Ratbttew  and 
John  IIcCoemaol  In  the  House  and  Ltndon 
Johnson  and  Macs  liANariELD  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  wUl  write  a  leglslaUve  record  bene- 
ficial to  the  American  people  and  we  wiU 
chart  the  course  of  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  November. 

It  Is   appropriate   that   we   commemorate 
the  services  of  President  Truman  on  George 
Washington's  Birthday.    Just  as  the  Father 
of  our  Country  steered  the  Infant  Republic 
into  a  new  venttue  in  the  science  and  theory 
of   government,   so  President   Truman    wtth 
magnificent  sUtesmanship  gtilded  this  Na- 
tion Into  Ite  new  responsibilities  as  leader 
of  the  Free  World  In  the  perUous  days  fol- 
lowing   World    War    H.      It    was    President 
Truman  who  met  the  first  threat  of  Com- 
mtmlst  expansion  after  World  War  II  head- 
on   with   the   Greek-Turkish   loan.     It  was 
President  Truman  who  defeated  the  Com- 
munist threat  In  Germany  with  the  Berlin 
airlift.     It  was  President  Truman  who  In- 
augurated the  Marshall  plan  and  resurrected 
Western  Etirope  from  the  ashes  of  war.     It 
was  President  Truman  who  halted  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  Korea  and  thereby  saved 
the  Korean  Republic  and  made  the  United 
Nations  an  effective,  workable  institution  for 
world    peace    and    spared    it    the    fate    the 
League  of  Nations  had  suffered   a  quarter 
of  a  century  before.    It  was  President  Tru- 
man who  conceived  the  NATO  organization 
and    gave    to    the    AtlanUc    Community    a 
vn<«*«^  approach  to  the  threat  of  C<»nmu- 
nlst    expansion.     The   point   4    program   of 
President  Truman  gave  new  hope  to  man- 
kind. hap«   that  has   added   lustre   to   the 
American  flag  throughout  the  world.     This 
translation  of  America's  generosity  and  sin- 
cerity Into  concrete  programs  for  the  benefit 
at  our  fellowmen  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  world  peace  and  brotherly  love 
than  anything  else  In  our  time. 

When  President  Truman  was  In  the  White 
Bouse  he  was  President  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  When  the  President  sent  his  budget 
to  Capitol  Hill  we  in  Congress  knew  that 
It  was  his  budget.  We  knew  that  he  and 
his  administration  understood  It  and  that 
they  would  defend  It.  The  thought  never 
entered  our  minds  that  some  budget  trfBcer 
would  be  telling  us  In  a  few  weeks  that  It  did 
not  mean  what  It  said  or  that  some  Cabinet 
official  would  dare  us  to  touch  It  under 
penalty  of  having  fuimy  things  happen  to 
our  hair. 

When  President  Truman  left  the  White 
House  he  left  a  vacuum  that  has  never  been 
filled.  Not  one  constructive  thing  has  been 
added  to  the  Truman  accompUshmente  to 
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meet  the  cold  war  threat.  Eisenhower's  one 
contribution  to  American  diplomacy  has 
bem  John  Foster  Dulles,  Sputnik  I  of  the 
Republican  Party,  with  his  "brinks,  masstve 
retaliations,  and  JimkeU  through  outer 
space."  There  was  never  a  more  stertle  ad- 
ministration In  aU  the  history  of  this  coun- 

Herein  lies  our  great  problem,  our  pnn- 
dpal  difficulty.  Our  trouble  at  home  and 
atwoad  Is  not  with  our  scientists  or  military 
leaders.  Our  trouble  Is  at  the  sununlt.  It 
Is  the  lack  of  effective  leadership  at  the  tap 
management  level  of  the  Goverrment. 

The  experte  teU  us  that  defense-wise  we 
are  In  mortal  danger.  Yet  defense  since 
World  war  n  has  cost  over  S400  blUion.  Our 
strength  or  lack  of  it  cannot  be  measured  In 
terms  of  dollars  q>ent.  The  only  realistic 
way  to  measure  otir  defense  is  In  terms  of 
the  power  of  our  potential  enemy.  The 
RockefeUer  fund  panel  which  measured  our 
defense  In  those  terms  asked  for  an  Increase 
In  the  order  of  S3  billion.  The  Presidents 
supplemental  budget  for  this  fiscal  irear 
raises  tbe  current  defense  budget  some  »1.3 
billion  above  the  Wilson  level,  which  Wilson 
himself  claimed  would  be  offset  by  the  in- 
ci«ased  cost  of  InflaUon.  During  the  last  8 
(H-  4  years  warnings  have  been  sounded  by 
BClentiste.  military  men.  and  Congressional 
Investigating  committees  that  we  were  fall- 
ing behind  Russia  in  the  race  for  ballisUc 
missiles.  These  warnings  failed  to  Jolt  the 
White  House  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Into 
action. 

In  1951  the  combined  military  strength 
of  the  United  Stetes  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  nation.  Today  we  are  winning 
the  race  for  second  place.  On  every  single 
day  during  the  Truman  administration  the 
lead  time  of  American  arms  over  Russia  was 
maintained  on  the  side  of  our  own  safety. 
Every  day  since  the  Blsenbower  adminis- 
tration took  over  Russia  has  been  closing 
the  gap. 

The  Roosevelt  and  Truman  administra- 
tions developed  the  A  bomb,  the  H 
bomb,  the  atomic  cannon,  the  Jet  plane, 
sonar,  radar  and  proximity  fuses.  They  de- 
veloped guided  mlssUes  and  atomic  sub- 
marines. They  made  outstanding  advance* 
In  landing  craft  and  in  aircraft  carriers 
which   produced   such   giante   as   the   For- 

In  1952  the  United  Stetes  was  the  un- 
dist>uted  leader  of  the  world  In  scientific 
knowledge.  Today  we  find  ourselves  wear- 
ing an  international  dunce  cap,  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  concludes  that  our  short- 
sighted policies  have  almost  given  the  game 
to  the  Kremlin. 

The  budget  celling  has  ruled  too  many 
decisions.  A  budget  ceUlng  Is  Important, 
but  If  survival  Is  at  stake  it  must  be  seen 
In  perspective.  Our  military  poUcy  Is  domi- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  cloistered 
and  removed  from  responslbUlty  to  the 
American  people.  This  Agency's  withholding 
of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  Is 
the  real  bottleneck  in  our  defense. 

On  the  home  front,  the  White  House  has 
had  no  control,  if  Indeed  any  knowledge, 
of  the  economic  policies  of  Ite  own  admin- 
istration. These  have  been  controlled  In 
the  Departmente  of  Treasury  and  Agrlctil- 
ture.  Hard  money,  high  Interest  rates,  and 
low  farm  prices  have  brought  about  a  de- 
pression by  design.  Under  Hiunphrey  and 
Benson  we  have  seen  Interest  Income  exceed 
net  farm  Income  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory. Hard  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
have  drained  bUUons  from  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  people  while  cor- 
porate proflte  have  soared  to  new  heighte. 
SmaU  btisiness  failures  rose  from  856  in 
1966  to  1.192  in  1957.  whUe  giant  mergers 
have  Increased  as  never  before.  No  wonder 
the  soup  lines  are  forming.  No  wonder  we 
have  6Vi  mlUlons  unemplojred.  Yet  they 
keep  teUlng  us  the  economy  Is  basically 
sound.    They  are  talking   more   and   more 


like  H«rbert  Boorer  every  day.  While  tbey 
are  not  yet  claiming  that  -prosperity  Is  Jus* 
around  the  comer."  tbey  are  tnslsang  tbat  tt 
to  coming  in  July. 

Democrats   tn    Congress   lun«   reason    to 
doubt  that  responsible  insiisyment  can  be 
had  from  this  adminlstratkm.    WhUe  Russia 
to   q>endlng   more   on   the   derelopment  of 
hydroelectric   power   projects   than   at   any 
other  time  In  hUtory,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration has  decreed  there  wUl  be  no 
new  starts  In  the  develojjment  of  the  water- 
sheds of  this  oountiy.    Today  when  the  need 
for  electricity  on  the  farms  at  thte  country 
is  greater  than  ever  before  the  administra- 
tion is  sponsoring  a  UH  which  would  turn 
the  niral  electrification  program  over  to  tbm 
WaU  Street  bankers.    The  Republican  Party 
does  not  and  has  never  set  itself  the  task 
of  Improving  the  stetus  at  ordinary  people. 
As  elected  officials  they  f aU  to  represent  the 
common  l>ody  and  follow  phUoeophles  pre- 
scribed  by   the   select  few  which   they,  in 
fact,  represent.    Our  country  and  the  world 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  subjugatlan  at 
our  common  intereste  by  the  Madison  Avw- 
nue-Wall  Street  combine. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  Is  simply 
not  going  to  ftimlsh  the  leadership  that 
wlU  do  the  Job.  Indecisive,  vacillating,  and 
hand  tied  by  the  cUcbes  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party,  this  administration  to  not  competent 
to  cope  with  the  issues  of  the  day.  Sub- 
servient to  the  moneyed  interests,  inimical 
to  the  toborlng  Interests,  cruel  to  the  fann- 
ing Interests,  and  Indifferent  to  smaU  busi- 
ness, thto  administration  has  forfeited  Ita 
right  to  the  reQ>ect  and  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Thto  country  needs  an  overwhrfmlng  work- 
ing majority  of  Democrate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. Thto  country  needs  Democrate  In 
public  ofBce  throughout  the  land.  Thto  to 
the  answer  to  the  RepubUcan  crlsto  in  1958. 
Tlie  Democratic  Party  and  the  Donocratlo 
Party  alone  has  the  formula,  the  program, 
and  the  leadership  that  will  make  thto  coun- 
try strong  and  wUl  keep  thto  country  tree, 
prosperous,  and  at  peace. 


EcoMMic  CoBilitioBs  is  tkc  UmtktA  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICBIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllvJm 
Mondap.  February  24. 19S8 

Mr.  LESINSKX  Mr.  Speaker.  Amar- 
ica  today  is  facing  a  grave  situation  in 
which  firm  and  positive  leadership 
must  be  exerted  immediately  if  we  are  to 
n^aintAin  our  Nation's  economy  and  se- 
curity at  a  high  level.  This  is  not  a  sit- 
uatiMi  to  be  handled  by  platitudes  and 
rosy  promises  of  better  things  to  come, 
such  as  President  Hoover  attempted  to 
do  27  years  ago.  It  is  odd  that  the 
former  President,  during  whose  adminis- 
tration our  Nation  suffered  the  greatest 
depression  in  history,  should  at  this  time 
repeat  his  prosperity-is-Just-around- 
the-comer  speech,  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
miss the  present  recession  as  he  did  the 
previous  one.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
forceful  leadership  and  definite  action 
will  deliver  us  from  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration type  of  prosperity. 

I  behCve  that  it  is  time  for  President 
Eisenhower  to  exert  the  leadership  the 
American  public  expects  of  him.  He  has 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  often  enough. 
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evidenced  the  qualities  of  leadership  the 
coxintry  needs,  the  most  recent  example 
of  which  is  his  letter  to  the  Premier  Bul- 
ganin.    However,  I  feel  that  at  this  time 


KePi-esident  miist  give  careful  thought  so  they  will  not  have  to  go  out  andjob- 

and  action  to  the  needs  of  America,  for  tain  jobs  to  make  ends  meet^               i 

whatever  decisions  he  makes  regarding  I  would  agam  emphasize  that  the  ne^ 

Russia    a  prolonged  depression  in  our  for  implementation  of  these  programs  is 

economy  ^thout  measiu-es  to  correct  it.  urgent;  and,  while  we  all  have  faitfi  m 


areas    where    unemployment    Is    wide-  farmera   and   *>"f^f?P^,.*rjJftJS!; 

gnTe&d  I  Gettysburg  farm  to  talk  with  hUn  about 

Another  helpful  move  would  be  tolln-  their  problems.    I  am  sure  that  if  he 

crease  the  annuities  of  the  retired  f  ^Iks  spoke  frankly  ^thsome  people  other 

cicaac  lOAc  r  .  ^^^  ^j^jjgg  associated  with  big  business, 

he  would  find  that,  with  few  exQeptions. 
their  respect  for  him  has  declined.    I 


could  so  weaken  the  Nation  that  the 
stand  he  takes  could  not  be  supported. 
The  recent  proposal  to  initiate  a  $2 
billion  Post  Office  Department  renova- 
tion and  construction  program  to  alle- 
viate the  current  depression  has  merit, 
because  these  projects  have  been  needed 
in  many  areas  for  quite  some  time. 
However,  such  a  program  should  have 
been  conducted  sooner,  for  the  lack  of 
facilities  has  made  many  operations 
slow  and  ciunbersome. 

Our  economy  has,  since  the  Korean 
war,  been  supported  by  some  twenty  to 
forty  billion  dollars  a  year  for  defense 
purposes.  In  the  light  of  those  expendi- 
tures, the  $2  billion  which  is  proposed  is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  for.  while  pro- 
viding some  relief,  it  is  not  sufficient 
when  you  consider  that  it  will  be  spread 
out  over  3  to  5  years.  We  must  take 
action  immediately  to  survey  the  needs 
of  the  entire  Nation  and  provide  forceful 
measures  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
economy. 

The  President  and  his  deputies  should 
come  down  to  earth  and  take  definite 
action  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  our 
economy  today,  instead  of  talking  about 
possible  future  improvements. 

One  of  the  steps  I  suggest  is  an  Im- 
mediate cut  In  taxes,  not  for  the  privi- 
leged few — whom  the  administration 
seems  to  favor — but  for  the  small  tax- 
payers, the  ones  who  will  put  the  addi- 
tional money  right  back  into  circula- 
tion. I  believe  that,  with  the  President's 
lead^i'ship.  measures  to  remove  the  loop- 
holes and  special  concessions  in  our 
present  tax  laws  could  be  enacted.  My 
bill,  H.  R.  9683,  is  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion and  would  not  result  in  the  loss  of 
any  money  to  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion to  cuts  in  income  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
such  as  the  one  on  automobiles,  should 
be  eliminated. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  definite  steps 
be  taken  to  improve  the  income  of  our 
Nation's  farmers.  Surely  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  throughout  his- 
tory, whenever  the  farmers'  income  has 
declined,  the  rest  of  the  economy  also 
becomes  depressed.  The  present  policies 
fostered  and  promoted  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  aban- 
doned and  a  progressive  and  constructive 
program  established.  Because  of  tech- 
nical advancements  in  agriculture  which 
enhance  production.  I  do  not  believe  that 
acreage  control  is  the  answer  to  the 
farm-surplus  problem.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  that  a  measure,  similar  to 
my  bill,  H.  R.  6157,  be  enacted  to  place 
limitations  directly  upon  agricultural 
commodities. 

In  addition,  proper  programs  of  public 
works  for  civil  defense,  reclamation, 
flood  control.  Irrigation,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  other  needed  projects  be  initi- 
ated without  further  delay.  Defense 
contracts  shoiild  be  channeled  into  those 


the  future  of  America,  we  should  take 
action  today  to  prove  that  faith.  It  is 
of  little  comfort  to  a  man  who  has  lieen 
out  of  work  for  5  or  6  months,  who.  has 
exhausted  his  unemployment  benefits, 
who  is  facing  foreclosure  on  his  h^me, 
and  who  is  worrying  about  how  ne  is 
going  to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  needed 
medical  care  for  his  family,  to  be  [told 
that  in  the  months  ahead  things  will  be 
better.  He  and  the  4.5  million  like  him 
need  help  now. 

I  have  been  noting  the  reports  or  the 
upsurge  of  the  number  of  crimes  and 
incidents   of  juvenile  delinquency   and 


make  this  observation  as  a  r^\ilt  of 
conversations  I  have  had  with  lindivld- 
uals  who  had  admired  and  voted  for  him. 
Recognizing  that  the  President  does 
need  relaxation  away  from  the  burden- 
some duties  of  his  great  office,  i  believe 
a  few  minutes  apart  from  hi^  putter, 
bridge  table,  or  easel  to  exert  t^ie  lead- 
ership the  people  of  this  Natioh  expect 
of  him  would  bring  back  his  prestige,  not 
as  a  Republican  President,  but  as  an 
American  who  believes  in  the  ijuture  of 
America  and  is  willing  to  provide  lead- 
ership for  action  to  insure  thafc  future. 


would  raise  the  question  as  to  whai  ex-     Senator  Kenned/t  Address  at  tfa|e  Golden 


tent  the  unemployment  situation!  has 
contributed  to  those  conditions.  A  knan 
facing  the  situation  mentioned  iq  the 
paragraph  above,  could  very  easilr  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  illegal  means  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family.    I 

The  President  has  surroimded  him- 
self with  men  of  business,  many  of  whom 
are  of  high  caliber  and  ability  in  ^leir 
respective  fields.  However,  one  thought 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  a  businessman  as 
such  is  out  to  make  money  either  for 
himself  or  for  the  stockholders  li  hia 
company.  So  at  the  expense  of  the  buy- 
ing public,  he  must  show  a  profit.  I  And 
the  approach  of  the  varioTxs  memb^  of 
the  administration  has  been  just  th  it,  to 
sacrifice  the  good  of  the  public  fo*  the 
benefit  of  special  interests.  There  Is  a 
need  in  Government  for  business  a  ivice 
and  ability,  but  the  leadershup  sho\|ld  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  awatre  of 
the  overall  problems  of  the  Natioi  i,  for 
we  in  Government  must  give  due  con- 
sideration to  all  segments  of  the  i^n- 
omy  if  we  wish  to  act  for  the  welf a  re  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

In  view  of  present  conditions  I  ^  ^ould 
suggest  further  that  the  Presidec  t  re- 
place the  majority  of  the  members  <  >f  his 
Cabinet  with  men  of  high  calibez  who 
have  their  feet  on  the  ground,  are  9ware 
of  the  total  picture  within  the  codntry. 
and  will  produce  forceful  and  prartical 
solutions  to  the  problems  not  oiyy  of 
defense  but  of  our  Nation's  prosj^rity 
and  well-being.  Lack  of  coordinated  ef- 
fort. Inefficiency,  and  laxity  should  not 
be  condoned  by  any  President.  [ 

Many  people  are  saying  that  history 
will  condemn  the  Eisenhower  adi 
tration  for  failiure  to  exert  leadc 
when  it  was  most  urgently  needc 
the  President  wishes  to  retain  m  Xiit  eyes 
Of  the  American  public  the  fine  reputa- 
tion he  gained  dining  World  War  II,  un- 
blemished by  the  actions  of  his  chancel- 
lor. Mr.  Adams,  and  the  other  leaders  in 
his  administration,  he  must  exercise  the 
leadership  the  American  public  expects 
of  him.  I 

If  the  President  should,  perchan<ie.  get 
by  the  censors  and  read  these  rematrks,  I 
would  assure  him  that  I  offer  my  com- 
ments sincerely  and  honestly,  and  would 
suggest  that  he  Invite  some  of  the  small 


Jubflee  Banqvet  of  B'nai  Z 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  4T1VE8 

Monday,  February  24.  liS8 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  John  F.  KsNurtr,  deliv- 
ered an  outstanding  address  at  tne  golden 
jubilee  banquet  of  B'nal  Zionl  held  at 
the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York  City 
on  February  9,  1958. 

Sharing  the  platform  with  Senator 
Kennedy  on  that  occasion  were  Simcha 
Pratt,  Consul  General  of  Israel,  in  New 
York:  Dr.  Harris  J.  Lcvine,  president  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  of  America, 
who  was  the  toastmaster  of  the  evening; 
and  Nathaniel  S.  Rothenberg,  president 
of  B'nai  Zion.  As  dinner  chairnlan,  I  had 
the  honor  of  making  the  optsning  re- 
marks. 

Members  of  Congress  who  attended 
this  important  event  were  the  lionorable 
Victor  AMrnso,  Emanttel  Cellix,  Isioou 

DOLLINCER.  LeoNARO  FaRBSTEIM,  JAMBS 
HEALTT,  LfSTER  Holtzman,  Bdha  Ketj.t, 
Eugene  Keogh,  Alfred  Santanpklo,  and 
LUDWTG  Teller.  ' 

Senator  Kennedy's  remark;^  were  as 
follows: 

AODRSSS    BT    SEKATOB    JOHlf    P. 

SOTH      AwmVBtSABT     DiKNER,     B 

Horn.  Cokmooors,  New  York  C^, 

AST  9,  1958 

It  is  a  great  pleastire  to  be  here  tonight  In 
tribute  to  the  50  years  ot  B'nal  Zlon  and  In 
honor  of  the  apedal  mission  at  V3xt  Jewish 
National  Fund. 

It  is  heartening  to  spend  an  evei  ling  where 
the  focus  Is  set  on  works  of  peace  and  social 
improvement,  on  the  courageous  and  far- 
sighted  efforts  your  organization  hfis  naade  to 
alleviate  deep  human  needs.  Pov  the  years 
of  crisis,  through  which  we  have  been  paering 
for  more  than  two  decades,  have  l<tft  no  more 
bitter  heritage  than  the  homeletsness  and 
landlessness  of  mUUons.  Yovir  wcrlu  consti- 
tute one  of  the  great  social  achievements  ai 
our  time,  combining  the  highest  Idealistic 
vision  with  the  greatest  practical  Vigor.  And 
what  work  could  be  more  hearts 'arming  or 
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more  endtiring  than  the  great  forest  at  Jeru- 
salem. Tour  children  and  grandchUdren 
when  they  visit  Israel  wlU  find  your  monu- 
ment. 

There  have  always  been  skeptics  scoffing 
at  the  poBBlblllty  of  making  deserts  bloom 
and  rocky  soils  productive.  In  this  regard, 
our  own  history  as  a  nation  and  Israel's  have 
many  parallels— in  the  diversity  of  their 
origins,  in  their  capacity  to  reach  the  unat- 
tainable, in  the  receptivity  to  new  ideas  and 
social  experimentation. 

In  this  country,  throughout  much  of  the 
19th  century,  warnings  were  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed that  mid-America  and  its  plains 
beyond  the  lOOth  paraUel  could  never  be 
settled  and  made  productive.  One  writer, 
traveUng  from  niinois  to  Oregon  in  1839, 
Bpoke  of  the  Great  American  Desert  "bvimt 
and  arid  •  •  •  whose  solemn  silence  is 
seldom  broken  by  the  tread  of  any  other 
animal  than  the  wolf  or  the  starved  and 
thirsty  horse  which  bears  the  traveler  across 
its  wastes."  The  sterility  of  the  plains, 
and  their  Implacable  resistance  to  civiliz- 
ing Influence  or  settlement,  were  themes 
of  major  writers,  such  as  Francis  Parkman 
in  The  Oregon  Trail  or  Washington  Irving 
In  his  Astoria.  At  best,  these  writers  argued, 
a  kind  of  nomadic  cRistence  could  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  mld-Amerlcan  land  mass, 
from  these  "bare"  and  "wasted"  plains  with 
their  "level  monotony." 

But  on  the  Great  American  Plains — as 
decades  later  in  the  great  Palestinian  plains 
and  valleys — determined  settlers  learned  the 
truth  of  the  epigram  that  "Rain  follows  the 
plow."  By  1881  a  great  western  town 
builder  and  scientist,  Charles  Dana  WUber. 
was  saying:  "In  this  miracle  of  progress,  the 
plow  was  the  advance  messenger— the  im- 
errlng  prophet — the  procxirlng  cause." 

These    words    sound   deep    resonances    in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  those  who  have 
observed  the  gradual  Zionist  fulfUlment  In 
Israel.     History  records  several  such  break- 
throughs— great   efforts    In    which    spiritual 
conviction     and     human     endurance     have 
combined  to  make  realities  out  of  prophe- 
cies.    The   Puritans   in   Massachusetts,   the 
Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Scotch-Irish 
In  the   western  territories   were   all   Imbued 
with  the  truth  of  the  old  Jewish   thought 
that  a  people  can  have  only  as  much  sky 
over  ita  head  as  it  has  land  under  its  feet. 
The  Jewish  National  Fund,  which  for  47 
years  foreshadowed  the  existence  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Jewish  state,   and   assembled  long 
in  advance  a  perpetual  trust  in  land  for  the 
Jewish  people,  symbollaes  this  magnificent 
achievement.     Just  as   our   own   West   has 
sustained    progress    against    the    Impacts    of 
serious  farm  depressions,  crop  failures,  credit 
crises,  and  droughts,  so.  too.  Israel  has  had 
to  exist  on  narrow  margins  of  survival,  on 
a  constant  climate  of  hostUlty  and  outside 
danger.    Yet  it  has  endured  and  ita  integrity 
remains   unimpaired,   and   this   success   can 
be  In  a  large  measure  attributed  to  the  Na- 
tional Fund. 

I  cannot  hope — nor  pretend — to  solve  to- 
night all  of  the  complex  riddles  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
perspectives  which  might  help  to  clarify  our 
thinking  about  that  area  and  to  indicate 
what  lines  our  longer-range  efforts  might 
take.  To  do  this  requires,  first  of  all,  that 
we  dispel  a  prevalent  myth  about  the  Middle 
East. 

This  myth— With  which  you  are  aU  too 
familiar— is  the  assertion  that  It  Is  Zionism 
which  has  been  the  unsettling  and  fevered 
Infection  In  the  Middle  East,  the  beUef  that 
without  Israel  there  vrould  somehow  be  a 
natural  harmony  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Arab  world.  Quite  apart  from 
the  values  and  hopes  which  the  State  of  Is- 
rael enshrines — and  the  past  Injuries  which 
It  redeems — It  twists  reality  to  suggest  that 
it  is  the  democratic  tendency  of  Israel  which 
baa  Injected  discord  and  dissension  into  the 


Near  East.  Even  by  the  coldest  calculations, 
the  removal  of  Israel  would  not  alter  the 
basic  crisis  in  the  area.  For,  if  there  is  any 
lesson  which  the  melancholy  events  of  the 
last  a  years  and  more  taught  us,  it  is  that, 
though  Arab  States  are  generally  united  in 
opposition  to  Israel,  their  poUtlcal  imltles  do 
not  rise  above  this  negative  position.  The 
basic  rivalries  within  the  Arab  world,  the 
quarreU  over  boundaries,  the  tensions  in- 
volved in  lifting  their  economies  from  stag- 
nation, the  cross  pressures  of  nationalism — 
all  of  these  factors  would  stm  be  there,  even 
if  there  were  no  Israel. 

The  Middle  East  Illustrates  the  twin  herit- 
age of  modern  nationalism.  In  one  of  its  as- 
pects It  reflects  a  positive  search  for  political 
freedom  and  self -development;  In  another,  it 
U  the  residue  of  distintegratlon  and  the  de- 
struction of  old  moorings.  The  Arab  States, 
though  some  have  had  significantly  varying 
Unes  of  development,  have  all  too  often  used 
Israel  as  a  scapegoat  and  antl-ZlonUm  as  a 
policy  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
hard  tasks  of  national  and  regional  devel- 
opment, and  from  special  area  problems. 

One  of  these  problems,  that  of  the  Arab 
refugees,  which  has  lain  Uke  a  naked  sword 
between  Israel   and   the   Arab   States.   Is   a 
matter  on  which  the  books  cannot  be  closed 
and  which  must  be  further  resolved  through 
negotUtlon,  resettlement,  and  outside  inter- 
national assistance.     But   to  recognize  the 
problem  U  quite  different  from  saying  that 
the  problem  is  Insoluble  short  of  the  de- 
struction of  Israel,  or  only  by  the  unUateral 
repudiation  of  the  1949  borders,  or  must  be 
solved  by  Israel  alone.     Israel  today  stands 
as  an  example  for  all  the  Middle  East.  In 
spoUlghting    how    economic    modernization 
may  be  spurred  and  accelerated  against  high 
odds   great  physical  barriers,  and  constantly 
growing  populations,  as  weU  as  against  all 
Communist     blandishments.     The     BTOWing 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  B«ddle 
East  and  the  further  diminution  of  direct 
Western  InCuence  In  that  area  as  a  whole, 
we  shall   in   all   likelihood  have  to  face  as 
realities.     And  it  is  sheer  delusion  to  under- 
estimate the  cutting  force  of  Arab  national- 
ism or  hope  to  create  puppet  regimes  or 
pocket  Western  kingdoms  In  that  area.    ThU 
would  only  intensify  anti-Western  feeling  in 
tne  Middle  East   and   imperil  Western  rela- 
tions with  all  vmconunltted  states. 

Israel    on  the  other  hand,  embodying  all 
the  characterisUcs  of  a  Western  democracy 
and   having   long  passed   the  threshhold  of 
economic  development,  shares  with  the  West 
a  tradition  of  civil  liberties,  of  cultiuTil  free- 
dom, of  parliamentary  democracy.  o'^»ocial 
mobmty.    It  has  been  almost  imtouched  by 
soviet  penetration.     Some  of  the  leadership 
eroupe  in  the  Arab  States  also  draw  insphra- 
Uon  and  training  from  Western  sources.    But 
too  often  m   these   nations  the   leadership 
class  U  small.  Its  popular  roots  tenuous.  Its 
problems  staggering.     In  too  many   of   the 
countries  of  the  Middle  Bast  the  Soviet  model 
hold*  special  attraction,  the  more  so  since 
the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  have 
not  been  able  to  develop  more  than  tentative 
and    often    only    expedient    poUcies    which 
hardly  come  to  grips  with  the  root  causes  of 
political  disintegration  and  economic  back- 
wardness.     To    countries    with    relatively 
primitive  or  top-heavy  economies  and  low  in- 
dustrial capacity,  the  Russian  and  even  the 
Chinese  passage  to  modernity  in  a  genera- 
tion's time  Inspires  confidence   and   Imita- 
tion—even  as  does  Egypt's  move  In  less  than 
10  years  from  a  seemingly  subjugated  state 
to  at  least  a  strategic  power.    We  now  know 
that   Soviet   attraction  is  not   grounded  on 
threat  or  bluster  alone,  and  that  there  are 
tensions  and  a  critical  restlessness  which 
would  exist  even  If  there  were  not  a  Com- 
munist   threat.      Communism    presents    to 
many  In  that  area  the  glamor  of  novelty,  the 
breaking  of  fresh  ground,  of  seeming  to  offer 
a  disciplined,  coherent,  and  IrresUtible  an- 


swer to  the  overwhelming  problenM  of  eco- 
nomic management  and  progresa. 

In  this  light  a  simple  military  reeponea  la 
not  adequate.  For,  apart  from  bequeathlnc 
to  the  United  Stotee  latent  anti-colonial  re- 
sentments, miUtary  pacU  and  arma  ahlp- 
menU  are  themselves  new  divisive  farces  In 
an  area  shot  through  with  national  rlvalriee, 
without  historic  frontiers,  without,  for  the 
most  part.  sklUed  classes  and  poUtical  ad- 
ministrators who  can  pilot  new  atatea 
through     the     treacherous     tides     running 

through  the  Middle  East.  

Military  pacts  provide  no  long-term  solu- 
tions.    On  the  contrary,  they  tend  danger- 
ously to  polarize  the  Middle  East,  to  attach 
us  to  specific  regimes,  to  Isolate  us  very  often 
from  the  significant  nationalist  movements. 
Little  is  accomplished  by  forcing  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  to  choose  rigidly  between  al- 
liance with  the  West  or  submission  to  Inter- 
national communism.     Indeed,  it  Is  to  o\ir 
self-interest  not  to  force  such  a  choice  in 
many  places,  especially  if  it  diverts  nations 
from  absorbing  their  energies  in  programs  of 
real  economic  improvement  and  takeoff.    In 
the   Middle  East   we   are  moving   pcrlloiisly 
close  to  an  arms  race  which.  In  the  long  run, 
win  be  of  benefit  to  no  one.    No  other  area 
stands  more  In  need  of  a  real  disarmament 
effort      The    real    mutual    advantages    for 
gradual  demilitarization  rather  than  buUdup 
are  unequalled.     Already  we  have  used  the 
area  for  a  pUot  test  of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force;   and  this  might  well  be 
supplemented  by  a  slmUar  international  de- 
vice to  regulate  arms  traffic. 

The  contours  of  the  outstanding  economic 
and  political  Issues  In  the  Middle  East  lend 
themselves  uniquely  also  to  a  regional  ap- 
proach.   The     proJect-by-pro]ect.     coimtry- 
by-country  pattern  of  assistance  Is  particu- 
larly  Ill-adapted   In   this  area.     The   great 
river  basins  of  the  Middle  East  are  Interna- 
tional—the Jordan,  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and 
the  Euphrates.    And  there  are  other  nations 
m  the  West  besides  the  United  States  which 
can  make  Important  contributions  in  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.     There  has 
been    no   lack   of   pointers  toward    what   a 
regional  poUcy  might  include— a  multilateral 
regional    development   fiind   for   both    eco- 
nomic  improvement   and    refugee    resettle- 
ment      the      Jordan      River      multipurpose 
scheme,  a  food  pool  making  Imaginative  use 
of  our  agricultural  surplvises,  and,  as  a  co- 
ordinating agency,  a  Middle  East  Develop- 
ment Authority  to  pool  capital  and  technical 
aid  in  that  area.    This  woiUd  ei\courage  and 
provide  Incentive  for  realistic  and  construc- 
tive plans  and  projects,  encourage  a  higher 
and  more  diversified  level  of  private  invest- 
ment, and  enable  Arab  leaders  to  participate 
in  econcanic  planning  and  administration. 

Unfortunately,  aU  these  and  other  plana 
have  so  far  lacked  the  active  political  lead- 
ership which  can  break  the  paralysis  of 
purpose.  Only  external  Soviet  aggression, 
which  Is  only  one  danger  to  the  Middle 
East  has  been  the  subject  of  high-level  pol- 
icy planning.  No  greater  opportunity  exists 
for  the  United  States  than  to  take  the  lead 
in  such  an  effort  which  could  diminish  the 
internal  bickering  in  that  tense  and  trou- 
bled area,  and  bend  new  energies  to  new 
more  promising,  and  more  constructive 
ventures. 

Needless  to  say,  such  proposals  and  pro- 
grams should  not  be  used  :vs  veiled  tech- 
rUques  for  placing  new  economic  sanctions 
and  pressure*  on  Israel.  Nor  should  they 
detract  from  our  support  of  Iraael's  imme- 
diate needs.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  not  conclude  at  once 
the  »75  million  loan  promised  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  make  it  clear  that 
we  will  not  sanction  any  barrier  to  free 
shipping  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  which  Is  an 
tntemational  waterway.  The  choice  today  U 
not  between  either  the  Arab  States  or  Israel. 
Ways    m\ist    be    found    of    supporting    the 
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legitimate  asplratloiui  of  each.  The  United 
States,  whose  President  was  first  to  recog- 
nise the  new  State  of  Israel,  need  have  no 
apologies — ^Indeed  should  pride  itself — ^for 
the  action  it  took.  But  neither  should  we 
foreclose  any  effort  which  promises  a  regen- 
eration of  a  much  wider  segment  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Jewish  state  found  Its  fulfillment 
during  a  time  when  it  bore  witness,  to  xise 
the  words  of  Markham,  to  humanity  be- 
trayed, "plimdered,  profaned,  and  disinher- 
ited." 

But  it  Is  yet  possible  that  history  will 
record  this  event  as  only  the  prelude  to  the 
betterment  and  therapy — ^not  merely  of  a 


strip  of  land — ^but  of  a  broad  expanfte  of 

almost  continentel  dimensions.  Wb^ther 
such  a  challenge  will  be  seized,  cannot  be 
determined  by  the  United  States  alone.  But 
as  we  observe  tonight  the  inspiring  experi- 
ence of  Israel,  we  know  that  we  must  ^ake 
the  effort — and  that  we  can  once  ligain 
demonstrate  that  "rain  follows  the  lllow." 
In  bis  book  One  Man's  America.  AlHstalr 
Cooke  tells  the  story  which  well  illustrates 
our  point.  On  the  19th  of  May  1780,  fu  he 
describes  It,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  th^  skies  at 
noon  turned  from  blue  to  gray  and  by  mid- 
afternoon  had  blackened  so  densely  tbat,  in 
that  religious  age,  men  fell  on  their  ^ees 
and  begged  a  final  blessing  before  thi  end 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1958 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  February 
24. 195S) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Nowers.  assistant 
minister.  Foundry  Methodist  Church. 
Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  who  in  the  days  of  old  didst 
make  Thyself  plain  to  prophets  and  seers 
in  times  of  great  difficulty,  we  in  these 
days  do  ask,  not  for  perfect  happiness, 
but.  rather,  for  power  to  shape  trials  and 
problems  into  victories.  We  ask,  not  for 
a  perfect  world,  but  for  the  power  to 
change  and  refashion  it  more  closely 
after  Thy  will.  May  all  the  work  and 
deliberation  of  this  hour  further  oiur 
progress  toward  this  goal.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  February  24,  1958,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BHiL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LX7TION8  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

H.  R.  9955.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit; 

H.  J.  Res.  417.  A  Joint  resolution  for  the 
relief  of  Edward  H.  Turrl  and  Mario  Oulffre; 

H.  J.  Res.  429.  A  Joint  resolution  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aUens; 

H.  J.  Res.  435.  A  Joint  resolution  for  the 
reUet  of  certain  aliens; 

H.J. Res. 436.  A  Joint  resolution  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  into  th«  United  States  of 
certain  aliens;  and 


H.J. Res. 437.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a) 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
of  certain  aliens. 
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came.  The  C!onnectlcut  house  of  representa- 
tives was  in  session.  And  as  s<Hn«  men  fell 
down  in  the  darkened  chamber  and  others 
clamored  for  an  immediate  adjournment, 
the  speaker  of  the  hotise,  one  Colooiel  Daven- 
port, came  to  his  feet,  and  he  silenced  the 
din  with  these  words.  "The  day,  of  Judg- 
ment Is  either  approaching  or  it  lb  not.  If 
It  is  not.  there  Is  no  cause  for  adjournment. 
If  it  Is.  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty. 
I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles,  may  be 
brought." 

Members  of  B'nal  Zlon,  you  wh^  are  here 
gathered  tonight  deserve  thanks,  for  you 
have  in  truth  brought  candles  to  Ipuinlnate 
your  people's  way. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURIflQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  add  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Public  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  was  authorized  to  meet; dur- 
ing today's  session  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  tomeet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


todi 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr 
dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proc 
the  consideration  of  executive  bus] 
to  consider  the  nominations  of  thi 
ecutive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  an 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  considerat 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERI^ED 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  befoite  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  Preside^nt  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West 
Virgima,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  df  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  thee  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  noiiina- 
tions  on  the  calendar  will  be  statec . 


^TNTTED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leonard  Page  Moore,  of  New  York,  to 
be  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the 
second  circuit.  | 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WlthoiJt  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  conflrine  i. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUI  GES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomin  ition 
of  Julius  H.  Miner,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  foq  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmei 


has  re- 
before 

lOut  ob« 
passed 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  United  States  district  JUdge  for 
the  middle  district  of  North  Calrolina. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Witjiout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nommation 
of  Axel  J.  Beck,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
United  States  district  Judge  foij  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Dakota.  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  request,  I  ask  that  the  Inomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Beck,  of  South  Dakota,  go 
over.  I  should  like  to  have  the  South 
Dakota  Senators  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver) 
quested  that  the  Senate  w{ 
acting  on  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Wit 
Jection,  the  nomination  will 
over. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  morning,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  nominations  on, 
the  Executive  Calendar,  the  majority 
leader,  at  my  suggestion,  askedj  that  the 
nomination  of  Axel  J.  Beck  of  South  Da- 
kota, to  be  a  district  Judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  South  E>akota.  be  passed  over.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  explanatibn  of  my 
reason  for  making  the  request.  F 

The  American  Bar  Associatic^,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  bar  associations, 
does  the  country  and  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  a  gifeat  serv- 
ice by  voluntarily  making  inve^igations 
of  the  fitness  of  nominees  and  riiving  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Sen- 
ate the  benefit  of  their  information  and 
advice.  | 

I  was  Informed  this  morning — and  in 
fact  read  in  one  of  the  newspapers — that 
the  American  Bar  Association  [had  not 
acted  favorably  upon  this  nomiitAtion.  I 
therefore  wanted  it  passed  ov^  until  I 
could  find  out  what  the  objection  was.  If 
it  is  of  a  substantial  nature,  I  s^all  move 
that  the  nomination  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judidiary  for 
further  hearings.  However.  I  thought, 
in  fairness,  I  should  state  the  reason  for 
the  action  I  took. 
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UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nctnination 
of  George  M.  Yeager,  of  Alasj 

United  States  attorney  for 

4  years  for  division  No.   4.  district  of 

Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Wlihout  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  conlrmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  B.  Butler,  of  Texas,  to  be 


United  States  attorney  for  the  southern 
district  of  Texas  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
Jecti<m,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS 
The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  Herbert  Barnes,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Delaware  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESHaarr.  without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Clark  W.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  L.  McCarthy,  of  Rhode  Island. 
to  be  United  States  marshal  for  the 
district  of  Rhode  Island  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  forthwith  of  these 
confirmations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.   

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  assume  that 
It  Is  the  Intoitian  of  the  majority 
leader  to  have  the  debate  on  the  bill 
continue  until  final  acticm  la  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  not 
Insist  on  any  debate;  I  shall  be  ready 
to  vote  when  the  amendments  have 
been  explained. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable debate  all  afternoon  today, 
and  probably  all  day  tomorrow.  We  do 
not  plan  to  have  any  other  controver- 
sial measure  taken  up  until  this  one  is 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  the  usual  morning  hoiu-  for  m- 
troduction  of  bills  and  the  transaction 
of  other  routine  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce,  for  the  information 
of  all  Senators,  that  this  afternoon  it 
Is  expected  there  will  be  some  yea-and- 
nay  votes  in  the  Senate.  However,  if  by 
6  o'clock  it  is  found  impossible  for  the 
Senate  to  complete  its  consideration  of 
the  postal-rate  bill,  including  the  vari- 
ous amendments  which  will  be  proposed 
to  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  remam  m  session  and  to  take  any 
yea-and-nay  votes  after  6  o'clock,  in 
view  of  the  meeting  the  President  will 
address  this  evening,  which  a  number  of 
Senators  expect  to  attend. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  be 
on  notice  that  we  expect  to  have  votes 
taken  during  the  afternoon;  but  if  I  can 
arrange  it,  no  votes  will  be  taken  after 
6  p.  m.  today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  3^eld. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Routine 
business  is  now  in  order,  with  the  limi- 
tation on  statements  adopted  on  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John- 
son]. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

SuppLXMXNTAi.  Report  ow  I«on  and  Smx. 
Scrap 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supple- 
mental report  on  iron  and  steel  scrap  dated 
February  17.  1958  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

REPoars  Paioa  to  Restoration  or  Balances, 
Cosps  or  ENGINEEaS 

A  letter  from  the  Engineer  Comptroller, 
D:partment  of  the  Army.  Washington.  D.  C, 
trannnitting,  purstiant  to  law,  report*  prior 
to  restoration  of  balances  entitled  "General 
Expenses.  Corps  of  Engineers,  ClvU"  and 
"United  States  Section,  St.  Lawrence  River 
Joint  Board  of  Engineers.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Civil"  (with  accompanying  reports);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Patment  or  Teavel  Costs  for  Certain 

PXB£ON8 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel  and 
transportation  costs  for  persons  selected  lor 
appointment  to  certain  positions  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Alaska,  and  lor 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

OROza  FOR  Cancellation  and  Adjustment  or 
Certain    Irrigation    Charges — ArrrHORiZA- 
tion  for  APPROVAL  or  Such  Order 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  order  canceling  and  adjusting  irrigation 
Charges  of  certain  non-Indian  landowners  on 
the   Wind   River  Indian   irrigation   project. 
Wyoming,  and  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  approve  the  order  lor  such  cancellation 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


tory  research  In  aeronautics  in  Ooremmaait 
laboratories,  and  also  increased  support  for 
research  and  development  in  the  military 
services  and  through  military  contracts  with 
privato  industry  and  educational  Institu- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  SenrlceB. 

The  petition  of  Philip  Ickler,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion providing  an  Increase  of  old-age  pen- 
sions to  $50  a  monUi;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association,  at  Omaha,  Nebr., 
relating  to  the  sciences  in  educational  pro- 
grams; to  the  Conunlttee  on  I^abor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Motor  City  Aerie 
2265,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the  biU 
(S.  3188)  to  prohibit  discrimination  because 
ol  age  in  the  hiring  and  employment  of  per- 
sons by  Government  contractors;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP  THE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoHNSTOwl,  I  present,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  dairy 
support  prices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEarr.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Vice  President  on  February 
24, 1958,  p.  2566.  Comgrissional  Record.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..   were  laid   before   the 

Senate,  or  presoited,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICK  FRESmDIT: 
A    resolution    adopted    by    the    National 
Aeronautic    Association,   at   Omaha,    Nebr., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide increased  support  of  scientlflc  labora- 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OP  SUPER- 
VISORS. SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  petition  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  supervisors  of  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y..  seeking  an  armory  and  a 
National  Guard  unit  there. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Seeking  Fxinds  roB  CotrNTT 
Armort 
Whereas  the  New  York  National  G\iard 
evidenced  a  keen  interest  in  the  formation 
of  a  National  Guard  xmit  In  Sullivan 
County  and  the  construction  of  a  new  ar- 
mory within  Sullivan  County;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  interest,  and 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  county  of 
Sullivan  to  have  a  National  Guard  unit  and 
an  armory  within  the  coxinty,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  ol  the  County  of  Sullivan,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  ol  section  177-a  of 
the  Military  Law  ol  the  State  ol  New  York, 
passed  a  resolution  on  April  9.  1956.  offering 
to  purchase  an  armory  site  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  New  York  National  Guard 
and  to  convey  the  same  to  the  State  ol  New 
York  as  a  gilt,  with  the  understanding  and 
upon  the  condition  that  the  same  was  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  an 
armory;  and 

Whereas  tbe  State  of  New  York  accepted 
such  offer  and  Its  Attorney  General  was  au- 
thorized to  acquire  title  to  the  said  armory 
site  and  the  county  was  authorized  to  take 
title  to  tlie  said  property  for  such  purpose, 
and  in  fact  did  on  Janiiary  15.  1967.  taks 
Utle  thereto;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  supervisors  by  reso- 
lution duly  authorized  the  conveyance  of 
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the  said  armory  site  and  a~  deed  was  exe- 
cuted  and  delivered  by  the  county  of  Sulli- 
van to  the  State  of  New  York  on  June  14, 
1957,  which  is  being  held  in  escrow  by  the 
State  pending  the  filing  of  certain  maps  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Works;  and 

Whereas  the  county  of  Sullivan  was  notl> 
fled  by  the  New  York  National  Ouard  that 
the  necessary  moneys  had  been  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  the  said  armory,  and 
on  the  strength  thereof  a  National  Guard 
unit  was  duly  organized  in  the  county  of 
Sullivan,  known  as  Company  A.  101st 
Armored  Cavalry:  and 

Whereas  this  board  did  on  or  about  No- 
vember 20.  1957.  receive  notification  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  Military  Affairs,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  inactivate  the  said  National 
Guard  unit  and  suspend  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  armory  In  Sullivan 
County  because  of  the  cutback  in  Federal 
funds  both  for  maintenance  of  the  National 
Guard  and  for  the  construction  of  new 
armories;  and 

Whereas  the  county  of  Sullivan  has  in 
good  faith  acted  upon  the  agreement  to  con- 
truct  an  armory  and  has  spent  over  the  sum 
of  (15.0000  for  the  acquisition  of  the  said 
armory  site,  and  as  a  result  of  the  inac- 
tlvation  of  its  National  Guard  unit  and  the 
suspension  of  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  armory,  is  left  with  property  for  which 
it  has  no  use:  and 

Whereas  the  inactlvatlon  of  the  National 
Guard  unit  may  seriously  affect  the  national 
defense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sullivan 
County  is  within  100  miles  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  very  definitely  enters  into  the 
defense  of  such  city,  and  an  armory  and  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  in  the  county  of  Sullivan 
would  be  a  very  necessary  adjunct  to  its 
defense,  and  to  disband  the  unit  may  dis- 
courage Its  members  so  that  it  would  prove 
difficult  in  the  futxire  to  reactivate  such  a 
unit  In  the  county:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  supervisors 
In  the  county  of  Sullivan  in  the  State  of 
New  York  does  hereby  urgently  request  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  reconsider  the  action 
taken  by  inactivating  Company  A,  101st 
Armored  Cavalry,  in  the  cotmty  of  Sullivan 
and  by  suspending  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  armory  in  Sullivan  County,  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  be  appropriated  to 
continue  the  National  Guard  unit  within 
Sullivan  County  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  armory  in  Sullivan  County:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Irving  M.  Ives  and  the  Honorable  Jacob  K. 
Javlts,  United  States  Senators  representing 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Kath- 
arine St.  George,  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
28th  District,  representing  Sullivan  County, 
the  Honorable  E.  Ogden  Bush.  New  York  State 
senator,  and  the  Honorable  Hyman  E.  Mlntz, 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  that  they  be 
lu-ged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  such 
reactivation  and  construction,  and  to  sup- 
port the  same. 


CONTROL  OP  SALE  OP  NATURAL 
GAS— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  2  petitions  in  the  form  of 
resolutions,  1  from  the  supervisors  of 
Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
from  the  Common  Council  of  Syracuse, 
N.  T.,  in  opposition  to  the  so-called  natu- 
ral gas  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  nesolu- 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  I 

Resolution  34.  RxsoLimoir  Opposing  H.  R. 
8525,  Natukal  Gas  Act 

Whereas  the  approval  by  Congress  <  f  H.  R. 
8525,  known  as  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  would 
in  effect  result  in  substantial  rake  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  natural  gas  fof  thou- 
sands of  families  in  our  community!  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  I 

Resolved,  That  the  Schenectady  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  go  on  record  as  opposing 
said  legislation  as  being  discriminatory  as 
well  as  inflationary;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resoli^ion  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Bernard  W".  Kear- 
N«T  and  to  United  States  Senators^  laviwo 
M.  Ivss  and  Jacob  K 
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Whereas  consideration  of  the  klarris- 
O'Hara  natural -gas  bill  as  amended.^  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
an  early  consideration;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  piirpose  of  this  bill  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  remo^  e  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Powe-  Com- 
mission, the  present  power  of  regula  tion  of 
contract  prices  for  natural  gas  sold  ly  pro- 
ducers to  pipeline  companies,  prion  to  its 
entry  into  Interstate  transmission  llnfcs;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Syracuse  with  i  popu- 
lation of  230.000  persons  and  a  metrcxMllten 
area  of  400,000  persons  receives  the  majority 
of  its  supply  of  natural  gas  through  fllagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.  who  purchas^  from 
New  York  State  Natural  Gas  Co.  nrough 
various  out-of -State  natural-gas  coa»anlea; 
and 

Whereas  the  number  of  gas  users  In  the 
Sjrracuse  area  has  increased  from  ei  ,141  in 
1950  to  approximately  100,000  In   191  8;    and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  distribution  of  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp.  has  substantU.Uy  in- 
creased since  1950,  which  cost  has  beet  passed 
on   to  the  consumer;    and 

Whereas  Syracuse  area  heating-gt  s  con- 
sumers have  an  estimated  $20  mill  on  In- 
vested In  gas  heating  equipment  an<  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  producers  without  Federal 
control  and  are  financially  unable  o  con- 
vert their  investment  to  coal  or  oU  leating 
units;    and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  w  mid  be 
Injurious  to  millions  of  consumers  In  that  it 
would  impose  an  additional  financial  burden 
upon  them  and  increase  inflationar  j  pres- 
sures:   Now,  |therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  common  counc  1  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  homeowners  of  Syracuse  and  central 
New  York  by  defeating  the  HarrisloHara 
natural-gas  bill  which  would  remdve  the 
regulation  of  contract  prices  for  nati  iral  gas 
sold  by  producers  to  pipeline  companj  ss  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Powe  r  Com- 
mission, for  the  reason  that  heatlnj  gas  is 
a  commodity  necessary  for  use  by  residents 
of  central  New  York,  and  thereby  conitltutes 
a  public  utility  that  affects  the  heall  h,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  of  our  residents  and  a  ae  that 
should  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  re- 
sponsible governmental  authority. 


FEDERAL  AIRPORT  AID  PROQILAM— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priiited  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
supervisors  of  Schenectady  CountstN.  Y., 
concerning  the  endorsement  of  tqe  CAa' 
Federal  airport  aid  program. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  27,  Enoorokmcmt  or  qAA  Fbmoui, 
AiBPOKT  Am  PaocaAMJ 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervis^  of  Sche- 
nectady County,  N.  Y.,  believes  ii  the  great 
posslbUitles  of  commercial  air  setVlce.  and  to 
foster,  encourage,  and  promote  public  air 
service,  appropriates  annually  la|ge  sums  of 
money  for  the  operation,  maintenance.  Im- 
provement, and  personnel  of  Schenectady 
County  Airport;  and  | 

Whereas  the  Schenectady  Couifty  Board  of 
Supervisors  believes  that  the  !  remarkable 
growth  of  aviation  will  continue  and  even 
accelerate  during  the  next  several  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Board  of  SU|)ervisor8  of  Sche- 
nectady County  believes  that  business  flying 
as  well  as  air -carrier  service  ha^  become  so 
deeply  integrated  into  the  economjlc  structure 
of  our  Nation,  that  continuous  expansion 
and  development  of  our  airports  I  Is  essential 
In  the  interest  of  the  economic  sedurlty  of  the 
entire  Nation;  and  | 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sche- 
nectady County  believes  that  adequate  and 
usable  standby  status  of  the  Nation's  civil 
airports  is  an  essentially  necesa&ry  part  of 
our  national  defense  structure;  and 

Whereas  our  airports  are  so  qeeply  Inte- 
^ated  into  oiir  defense  logistics.  Which  must 
rely  on  clvU  supply  lines,  that  falllure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  participate  In  the 
large  and  necessary  cost  in  further  developing 
and  expanding  these  lmp>ortailt  facilities 
might  well  result  in  failure  of  tjhe  internal 
supply  system  of  oxir  Nation  at  a  time  of 
utmost  need;  and  ] 

Whereas  the  Federal  aid  airpofts  program 
Is  efficiently  and  capably  administered  by  the 
Airports  Branch  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  should  be  extefided  for  an 
additional  period  of  time:  Vo%  therefore, 
be  It  I 

R^solved,  That  the  Congress  artd  Senate  of 
the  United  States  cf  America  be  4nd  are  here 
petitioned  to  pass  legislation  prolfldlng  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  sun|  of  money 
made  available  annually  for  the  llnplementa- 
tlon  and  operation  of  this  vltaljFederal  air 
airports  program;  and  be  it  furljher 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Congressman  Bernard  W.  KearItzt,  United 
States  Senators  Ixvinc  M.  Ivxs  and  Jacob  K. 
jAvrrs,  the  Secretary  of  Commeice,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aero|xautlcs  Ad- 
ministration. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COUNTY  COMMIS- 
SIONERS ASSOCIATION  dp  NORTH 
DAKOTA  I 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  by  the  County 
Commissioners  Association  of  North  Da- 
kota, of  Hunter,  N.  Dak.,  fayoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  pitoviding  a 
parity  of  income  for  the  American 
farmer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Cotqimittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  |  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fallows: 

Whereas  the  economic  strucl^ure  of  our 
township,  county.  State,  and  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment Is  based  on  the  exlsteiice  and  the 
pixrchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer; 
and 

Whereas  the  price  supports  for  farm  prod- 
ucts have  been  reduced  and  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   has   advocated    [urther   re- 
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auctions  which  may  result  In  wrecking  the 
whole  farm  program  and  lead  to  unlimited 
production  and  rxiinoxis  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas  other  todxistrtes  are  being  pro- 
tected by  subsidies  and  Federal  legislation, 
and  labor  Is  also  protected  by  Federal  and 
State  leglalaUon  and  by  the  power  of  their 
labor  unions:   and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  Is  unable 
through  his  own  organization  to  control 
production  and  demand  prices  that  will  pro- 
vide a  parity  of  income;  and 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  Federal 
Oovenmient  Is  the  only  agency  powerful 
enough  to  support  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts: and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  price  supports  of  farm 
products  In  the  past  has  been  small  In  com- 
parison to  the  benefits  to  the  whole  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  failure  to  provide 
the  necessary  protection  can  result  In  a 
national  depression  and  thereby  endanger 
our  defense  program  and  the  very  means 
of  malnUlning  peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  county  commissioners 
of  North  Dakota,  acting  as  a  body,  go  on 
record  recommendtag  to  our  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
that  they  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pass 
legislation  to  obtain  a  parity  of  Income  for 
the  American  farmer;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 

an  amendment: 

8.2255.  A  bill  to  amend  section  807  (d)  of 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended 

(Rept.No.  1322). 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Uie  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BRICKER: 
S.  8347.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Torresl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  335  (f )  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  relating  to  wheat  fed  or  used  for 
seed  or  food  on  the  farm;  to  the  Conxmlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brickes  when  he 
Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
8  3349.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  collection 
of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the  navi- 
gation and  vessel  Inspection  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. .        . 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MAcmrsoN  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BAKarrr) : 
S  3350.  A  bin  to  amend  section  161  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of    1954;    to   the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  BEAIX   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

jAvrrs) :  .,„,*.». 

8  3351.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1960  to  authorlsse  loans  un- 
der the  college  housing  loan  program  for 
the  construction  of  science  buildings  and 


libraries  at  educational  Institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Coopza) : 
8.3352.  A  biU  to  asstst  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  States  In  initiating, 
expanding,  and  improving  science  and  math- 
ematics Instruction  In  their  public  secondary 
schools  by  providing  grants  to  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  laboratory  and 
related  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  I^abor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Flandkes  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FLANDERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brxckxr,     Mr.     Aixorr,     and     Mr. 
Coopza) : 
8. 3363.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  recognize  certain 
expenses  incurred  by  teachers  for  their  fur- 
ther education  as  expenses  incxirred  in  car- 
rying on  a  trade  or  business;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Flakokes  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE : 
8.3354.  A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Fuad  E. 
Kattuah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

5.3365.  A  bin  to  prescribe  the  time  in 
which  an  arrested  person  shaU  be  taken  be- 
fore a  court,  commissioner,  or  other  Judicial 
officer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8. 3366.  A  bin  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bxntrwaxr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 
8  3357.  A    bin    for    the    reMef    of    Arturo 
Ernesto  Audrain  y  Campos;  and 

8.  3368.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Deme- 
trlou  Asteron;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANGER: 
S.  3359.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  anow  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  paid  by  a 
teacher   for   his    further    education;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 
8.3360.  A   bni   for    the   relief    of   Bertha 
Nicholson;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
8.  J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  to  borrow  funds  for  caplUl  Improvement 
programs   and    amending   provisions   of   law 
relating  to  Federal  Government  participation 
In  meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lii.  Bjbim  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  \mder  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1938,  RELAT- 
ING TO  FEED  WHEAT  PENALTIES 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  335  (f )  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  wheat  fed  or  used  for 
seed  or  food  on  the  farm.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  together  with 
a  statement,  prepared  by  me,  relating  to 
the  bUl.  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  bin  and  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3348)  to  amend  section 
335  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to 
wheat  fed  or  used  for  seed  or  food  on 
the  farm,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brickeb. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  835  (f)  of 
the  Agrlcultviral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  A  producer  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
obligation  under  this  act  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty on,  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  store 
the  farm  marketing  excess  with  respect  to 
any  farm  for  any  crop  of  wheat  harvested  in 
1954  or  subsequent  years  on  the  foUowing 
conditions: 

"(1)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  la 
removed  from  such  farm  except  to  be  proc- 
essed for  use  as  himMin  food  on  such  farm 
or  with  respect  to  wheat  of  the  1964,  1955. 
1956.  or  1957  crop  to  be  placed  in  off-farm 
storage  or  deUvered  to  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  appUcable  regulations  In  order 
to  avoid  or  postpone  the  payment  of  any 
penalty  due  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act; 

"(2)  That  such  entire  crop  ct  wheat  Is 
used  on  such  farm  for  seed,  human  food,  or 
feed  for  livestock.  Including  poultry,  owned 
by  any  such  producers,  or  a  subeeqiient 
owner  or  operator  of  the  farm;  and 

••(3)  That  such  producers  and  their  suc- 
cessors comply  with  aU  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining compliance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions." 

FaUure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  shall  cause  the  exempUon  to  be- 
come immediately  null  and  void  unless  such 
faUure  is  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  such  producers  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption  be- 
comes null  and  void  the  provUlons  of  tnis  act 
shall  become  applicable  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  exemption  had  not  been  granted.  No 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
farm-acreage  aUotment  for  a  crop  covered  by 
an  exemption  hereimder  shaU  be  considered 
in  determining  any  subsequent  wheat-acre- 
age aUotment  or  marketing  quoU  for  such 
farm. 

In  accordance  with  regulations  Iwued  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  case  of  wheat  of  the 
1954   1955,  1956.  or  1957  crop  upon  which  the 
producer  qualifies  for  an  exemption  as  herein 
provided,  such  producer  shall  be  enUtled  to 
a  refund  of  any  penalty  paid  by  him  under 
the  act  with  respect  to   such  wheat,  or   of 
the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
of  any  such  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  vrtth  applicable  regula- 
tions in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty,  and  shall  be  authorized  to 
remove  from  storage  any  such  wheat  stored 
under  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  poet- 
pone  payment  of  the  penalty  under  this  act 
for  use  on  the  farm  for  any  purpose  author- 
ized by  the  exemption  hereunder.     There  u 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sums 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  refunds 
provided  for  herein,  and  in  addition  sums 
collected  as  wheat  penalties  which  are  on 
special  deposit  for  refund  of   excess  collec- 
tions,   may   be   used   to   make   the   refunds 
provided  for  herein. 

If  any  producer  on  the  farm  votes  In  any 
referendum  under  section  336,  beginning 
with  the  referendum  applicable  to  the  1960 
crop,  no  producer  on  the  farm  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  exemption  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  crop  to  which  such  referen- 
dum Is  applicable. 
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3.  Saetlon  114  at  tbe  8oU  Bank  Act 
(70  Stat.  1B6)  is  amended  by  ctianglTig  elauae 
(2)  In  tbe  first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as 
follows:  "(3)  tn  ibe  ohm  of  a  fann  wbloh  Is 
not  exempted  from  marketing  quota  penal- 
ties under  seetloa  8SS  (f)  of  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
tlie  wbeat  acreage  on  tbe  farm  exceeds  tbe 
larger  of  the  farm  wheat-acreage  allotment 
under  sucli  title  or  15  acres,  or." 


The    statem^it    presented 
Brickxe  Is  as  follows: 

Waun  Pbmali 


by    ICr. 


(Statement  by  Senator  BaxcKn) 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  provides  that 
wheat  used  for  feed,  seed,  or  food  on  the 
farm  where  grown  shall  be  exempt,  without 
limitation,  from  marketing  penalties.  It 
also  proTides  that  penalties  paid  by  pro- 
ducers of  such  wheat  in  1964.  1955,  1956,  and 
1967  be  refunded  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Unpaid  penalties  on  feed  wheat 
crops  of  those  years  would  be  canceled. 

This  bill  would  have  one  more  Important 
effect.  It  would  relieve  the  farmer  from 
having  to  petition  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  grow  his  own  wheat  to  feed  him- 
self or  his  livestock  and  poultry. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  to  eliminate  from  our  agricultural  laws 
features  that  are  repugnant  to  free  people. 
These  features  are  little  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Among  other  than  farm 
people  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
farmer  who  is  fined  by  the  Government  lias 
failed  to  abide  by  an  acreage  allotment  cm 
which  he  has  been  given  a  subsidy,  compli- 
ments of  th»  taxpayers.  This  is  seldom  the 
case  of  those  penalized  in  the  Central  and 
Eastern  States.  Seldom  Is  any  Qovernment 
benefit  accepted,  either  ^Ireftljr  or  indirectly. 
These  farmers  send  no  wfeMt  to  market  to 
add  to  the  glut  in  Govenunent  warehouses. 
Instead,  they  have  fallen  victim  of  an  un- 
sound law  that  seeks  through  fixed  wheat 
acreage  quota  for  every  f^rm  in  the  commer- 
cial wheat  area  to  txmtrol  the  production  of 
wheat  for  sale.       ' 

In  195S  and  1957,  the  Senate  passed  bills 
similar  to  this  one,  recognizing  the  tradi- 
tional right  of  the  farmer  to  harvest  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  wheat  to  feed  his  own  live- 
stock and  poultry  for  his  own  seed  and  food. 
Both  times  the  Senate  bills  failed  to  pass  the 
House.  However.  In  1957,  the  Houfle"passed 
a  substitute  bill  granting  a  30-acre  exemp- 
tion provided  the  farmer  woiild  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Senate, 
having  the  choice  of  seeing  no  relief  granted 
or  accepting  the  limited  exemption,  agreed  to 
the  House  bill,  which  became  Public  Law 
86-303. 

The  limited  exen^tton  in  that  law  Is  an 
arbitrary  restriction  on  a  basic  right  of  the 
farmer  and  the  provision  that  requires  him 
to  petition  the  Federal  Government  to  exer- 
cise that  sight  Is  unnecessary  redtape.  This 
■ppaiewtl—  requirement  upon  the  feed 
wheat  farmer  is  regrulaUon  for  regulation's 
sake  and  will  invite  biireaucratic  abuse  of 
the  lndq>endent-minded  farmer.  It  la  en- 
tirely exdualTe  of  that  part  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  marketing  of  wheat.  Unless  it  Is 
removed  it  la  bound  to  result  in  further  pen- 
alties against  the  feed  wheat  producer,  not 
because  he  has  exceeded  tho  30-acre  limita- 
tion or  has  iUegally  marketed  wheat,  but 
solely  because  he  failed  to  make  an  applica- 
tlCMX  to  the  Government  to  grow  his  crop. 

The  type  of  inqiiislUon  which  my  bill 
would  eliminate  is  demonstrated  by  three 
cases  in  Ohio.  Suits  have  been  toought  in 
Fedmral  coiurt  against  a  farmer  from  Holmes 
County.  1  from  Darke  Coimty  and  1  from 
Columbiana  County.  They  are  suspected  of 
having  harvested  eaceas  quota  wheat.  How- 
ever, they  ratuaad  to  pennlt  agents  ot  the 
county  AflO  committee  to  eome  on  their 
land  to  measure  wheat  acreage.    Here  la  the 


reason  lot  the  legal  actions  in.  the  Oovbm- 
ment's  own  words:  ! 

The  amount  of  penalty  Is  not  known  In 
cases  of  this  nature  inasmucb  as  the  pro- 
ducer refused  to  permit  ASC  personn*  to 
measure  his  wheat  acreage.  The  suit  bjf  the 
Government  Is  Intended  to  compel  the  pro- 
ducer to  file  a  report  stating  the  amount  of 
wheat  harvested,  and  to  pay  any  peifalty 
which  may  be  determined. 

The  present  law.  in  effect,  requlres|  the 
feed  wheat  producer  to  prove  his  own  in- 
nocence. This  bill  would  place  on  the  Ctov- 
emment.  where  It  belongs,  the  burden  of 
proving  guilt  of  noncompliance.  , 

While  oiu*  own  farmers  may  be  flne<^  for 
growing  more  than  a  given  amount  for  fnelr 
own  use,  the  amount  of  feed  and  seed  wlieat 
that  may  be  Imported  Is  unlimited.  On 
June  8,  1957,  the  Canadian  steamship,  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy,  unloaded  at  H^ron, 
Ohio,  43,778  bushels  of  wheat  Imported  for 
livestock  and  poultry  feed  piuposes.  fueh 
shipments  are  a  regular  occxirrence.  |  em 
informed  by  the  Grain  Division  of  the]  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  no  law,  iJegu- 
lation  or  international  agreement,  outside 
the  pxire-food  laws,  restrict  the  Importation 
of  feed  and  seed  wheat.  During  the  1977-58 
harvest  year,  7.3  million  bushels  were  im- 
ported. Importations  for  previous  years 
during  which  the  penalty  provision  has  been 
In  effect  on  domestic  excess-quote  v^eat 
are  6.7  million  bushels  for  1956-57,  8.7  |mll- 
llon  bushels  for  1955-56,  and  3.9  mfilion 
bushels  for  1954-56.  T 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  aufbor- 
Ized  under  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
to  seek  import  controls  on  feed  Wheat 
through  the  Tariff  Commission,  but  It  be- 
lieves the  importation  rate  of  recent  fears 
does  not  Justify  such  action.  With  that 
view  I  agree.  But  the  fact  that  millioas  of 
bushels  of  feed  and  seed  wheat  are  imparted 
each  3rear  further  Illustrates  the  abstvdlty 
of  Government  fines  being  imposed  upoa  our 
own  farmers  who  want  no  part  of  agricul- 
tural subsidies,  but  who  want  merely  to  krow  i 
enoikgh  wheat  to  feed  their  own  stoclqand 
seed  their  own  fields. 


OP 


REPEAL     OF     CERTAIN     STATl]|rES 
RELATINO    TO     COLLECTION 
CERTAIN  FEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presideni  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriatejref- 
erence  a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  seryices 
under  the  navigation  and  vessel  in^^ec- 
tlon  laws.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  Vice  President 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Trea|ury, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislatioil  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  T 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refei-ed; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  wU  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  J 

The  bill  (S.  3349)  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  sertices 
under  the  navigation  and  vessel  inspec- 
tion laws.  Introduced  by  Mr.  MagnUson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twi<»  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeree. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MagnItson 
Is  as  follows: 

TUASUBT  DZPAaTlCXMT, 

Washington.  February  10, 1^8. 
The  Pbxszdknt  or  thb  Skivatc.  T 

Washingrton,  D.  C.     \ 
llT  Dkas  Mb.  Punonrr:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  prc^xwed  blU  "to  repeal 
and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or  pro- 


certain 
In- 


hibiting  the  coUection  of  fees  foi 
services  under  the  navigation  and 
spectlon  laws." 

Tbe  proposed  legislation  would  re^)eal  cer 
tain  statutes  prohibiting  the  chai'glng  or 
coUection  of  fees  for  certain  services  ren- 
dered to  vessel  owners  by  the  Bforeau  of 
Customs  and  the  United  States  Ooa^  Guard. 
It  would  further  repeal  fees  presently  fixed 
by  statute  for  other  services  rend< 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  vessel  m 
thus  |>ermlt  the  Secretary  of  the 
under  general  authority,  to  fix  f < 
collected  upon  the  rendering  of  any!  of  these 
services.  { 

The  services  for  which  a  fee  tukj  or  may 
not  now  be  charged  are  more  spedfleany 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  accompanying 
this  letter.  ] 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  lay  Vbm 
draft  bill  transmitted  herewith  before  the 
Senate.  A  similar  proposal  has  bean  tran^ 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Representatires. 

The  Department  has  been  advlseo  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  la  no  ob- 
jection to  the  subnilssion  of  this  (iroposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  Onjtfoas  Pli 
Acting  Secretary  of  th»  Trftuury. 

Memoramduic  To  Accompamt  a  Bnx  To  Ba- 
psAi.  ANp  AmiiD  Ckstaim  Statutes  Fixzica 
oa  Prohibitino  thx  Coxxxction  or  Fzxs  roa 

CXBTAIW  SxaVICBB  UNDKB  thx  NaYIOAXIOM  AMD 

VxssEi.  Inspection  Laws  | 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  provisions  against  the  charging  and 
collection  of  fees  by  collectors  or  oth*r  officers 
of  customs  or  by  the  United  Staf^  Coast 
Guard  for  any  of  the  following  servloes: 

Measurement  of  tonnage  and  dsrttfylng 
same;  issuance  of  a  license  or  granting  of  a 
certificate  of  registry  record,  or  enrollment; 
endorsement  of  change  of  master;  ()ertifying 
and  receiving  manifest,  Inclxidlng  master's 
oath  and  permit;  granting  permit  (o  vessels 
licensed  for  the  fisheries  to  touch  and  trade; 
payment  of  entry  and  clearance  feet  for  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
on  the  northern,  northeastern  and  north- 
western frontiers;  payment  of  clearance  fees 
for  vessels  making  dally  tripe  between  any 
port  in  the  United  SUtes  and  any  p^rt  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  wholly  upon  Interior 
waters;  granting  certificate  of  payment  of 
tonnage  dues;  recording  bill  of  sa|e.  nuvi- 
gage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance,  or  the 
dircharge  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation;  fur- 
nishing certificate  of  title;  fumlshl^  a  crew 
list;  certificate  of  protection  to  seamen;  bill 
of  health;  shipping  or  discharging  ctf  seamen 
as  provided  by  title  63.  Revised  Statutes,  sec- 
tions 5e3  and  646  of  title  46;  appfevntldng 
boys  to  the  merchant  service;  inspecting,  ex- 
amining and  licensing  steam  vessen  includ- 
ing inspection  certificate  and  copies  thereof; 
and  licensing  of  master,  engineer,  pilot,  or 
mate  of  a  vessel.  I 

In  addition  It  would  abolish  eetftain  fees 
which  are  prescribed  by  statute  lor  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  post  entry,] granting 
permits  to  proceed,  receiving  Manifest, 
change  of  name  of  vessel,  recording  bills  of 
sale,  mortgages,  hypothecations  or  other  to- 
struments,  issuing  certificates  of  oNmershlp 
and  Issuing  abstracts  of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  thes4  statutes 
Is  necessary  in  order  that  the  SecNtary  of 
the  Treas\u-y  may  m  his  discretion  set  fees 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6Q1  of  the 
act  of  Augvifit  31.  1951  (5  U.  8.  C.  140). 

It  is  contemplated  that,  in  those  regula- 
tions, fees  will  be  established  for,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  admeasvirement  ot  ves- 
sels, registry  of  vessels,  issuance  of  enroll- 
ments and  licenses,  or  licenses,  reaewals  of 
licenses,  issuance  of  special  ccrtl^cates  to 
vessela.  authorisation  for  changes  ttt  nsmss 
of  vessels,  f  timishlng  and  recording  abstracts 
of  title  of  vessels,  recording  of  evidence  of 
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title  to.  and  encumbrances  upon,  vessels  and 
the  discharge  of  the  latter,  entry  and  clear- 
ance of  vessels,  furnishing  certificates  of 
ownership  of  vessels,  furnishing  copies  of 
documents,  records,  or  other  papers  filed  In 
offices  of  collectors  of  customs  or  In  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  and  certifying  such 
copies. 

It  Is  also  contemplated  that.  In  addition 
to  any  fees  which  may  be  established  In  those 
regulations,  there  wlU  also  be  prescribed 
therein  charges  for  services  performed  by 
customs  oiBcers  at  places  other  than  their 
official  stations,  as.  for  example,  admeasvulng 
or  readmeasurlng  vessels  at  such  places. 
entering  or  clearing  vessels  at  pomts  which 
are  not  ports  of  entry,  furnishing  customs 
supervision  over  vessels  at  such  points,  and 
the  like.  It  is  antlclf>ated  that  any  such 
charge  will  relmbiirse  the  Government  toe 
the  compensation  of  the  customs  officer  con- 
cerned while  absent  from  his  official  station 
as  well  as  for  any  expenses  inciirred  by  him 
In  connection  with  any  such  services  rend- 
ered by  him. 

Certain  obeolete  portions  of  section  4882 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ss  amended  (U.  S.  C. 
19S2  edition,  tlUe  46,  sec.  330) .  section  4383 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  {U.  S.  C  1952  edition, 
title  46.  sec.  333)  and  the  act  of  June  19. 
1886  (U.  S.  C,  1953  edition.  tlUe  46,  sec.  331) 
have  been  Included  in  the  comparative  print 
although  It  is  probable  that  they  have  been 
repealed  by  implication  or  st  least  super- 
seded. They  are  the  16th.  18th.  24th.  and 
26th  items  of  Revised  StatuU  4383;  the  ref- 
erence to  naval  officer  in  Revised  Statute 
4383;  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  act  of 
June  19,  1886. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ACTION  TO  IM- 
PROVE THE  QUALITY  OP  AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  for 
years  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
Sputnik  1  and  Sputnik  2,  I  have  had  a 
deep  concern  about  modem  education. 
I  have  expressed  that  concern  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

I  have  now  prepared  a  series  of  bills 
which,  to  my  mind,  r^resent  a  proper 
approach  to  the  subject  of  Improving 
education  in  our  coimtry.  As  a  back- 
ground for  the  biUs,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
address  which  I  delivered  in  Richmond 
last  week.  The  address  Is  entitled  "Edu- 
cation for  Survival."  and  was  delivered 
before  the  joint  dinner  of  engineers  and 
scientists  in  Richmond.  Va.,  on  February 
21  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Education  fob  Sttxvival 
(By  RAi.ra  E.  Flandkbs,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, Vermont,  Joint  dinner,  engineers  and 
scientists.   Richmond,    Va.,   February    21, 
1068) 

llr.  Chairman,  Ifr.  Governor,  lilr.  ]£ayor, 
students,  teachers,  and  engineers,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  talk  Is  Education  for  Survival  as 
has  already  been  annotmced.  The  title  was 
selected  becaxise  it  gives,  in  your  speaker's 
judgment,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  education  which  we  are  offer- 
ing to  our  young  people.  So  long  as  we 
were  thinking  about  guiding  these  boys  and 
girls  In  terms  of  social  adjustment,  so  long 
were  we  thinking  in  terms  other  than  of  the 
survival  of  our  Nation  as  a  stronghold,  and  I 
mean  a  "strong"  hold  of  freedcan.  So  long  as 
we  hesitated  to  set  hard  tasks  for  our  young 


people  and  felt  that  their  perscmalitles  would 
be  injured  by  testing  them  on  the  perform- 
ance of  those  tasks  and  givii^  them  the  high 
or  low  credit  due  to  that  performance,  so  long 
did  we  refuse  to  prepare  these  future  dti- 
sens  for  the  kind  of  a  world  they  are  living 
in  and  the  kind  of  a  challenge  they  must 
meet. 

I  have  no  Information  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  modem  educational  views  In  Virginia;  nor 
have  I  sought  to  get  such  information.  I 
am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  progress 
which  modem  education  has  made  in  my 
own  State.  As  a  citizen  of  that  State,  I  have 
done  what  I  could  to  correct  the  dangerous 
weaknesses  which  have  appeared  in  o\ir  edu- 
cational system  and  to  provide  for  Vermont 
young  people  the  kind  of  challenging  educa- 
tion which  wiU  develop  them  and  make  the 
State  strong  through  the  strength  of  its 
citlsens. 

t  have  likewise  been  seriously  concerned 
with  the  state  of  education  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  I  have  seen  It  softened;  I  have 
seen  It  graded  down  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  students  who,  while  strong  In  other 
subjects,  might  be  weak  in  a  particular 
rjbject.  I  have  seen  those  sum  totals  of 
individual  student  weaknesses  translated 
into  overall  low  standards  by  which  aU  the 
students  are  measured,  whatever  their  par- 
ticular abilities  may  be. 

Again,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  knowledge  of  my  own  State  and  of  many 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  without 
knowing  the  particular  situation  in  Virginia, 
I  am  saying  here  tonight  that  we  are  not 
preparing  our  young  people  for  survival. 
We  are  preparing  them  for  an  irresponsible 
enjoyment  of  life  without  reference  to  that 
time,  relentlessly  approaching,  when  an  im- 
perial conununlsm  shall  emasculate  Western 
civilization. 

We  are,  in  fact,  facing  something  larger 
than  a  crisis  determined  by  differences  be- 
tween two  Ideologies,  or  by  trade  barriers,  or 
even  by  political  infiltration — serious  though 
that  may  be.  What  we  are  facing  Is  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Western  World 
with  lu  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
worth  of  the  Indivldiial  shaU  have  its  civili- 
zation defeated  and  go  down  before  nations 
and  ideals  which  do  not  recognize  the  worth 
of  the  Individual  and  have  no  regard  for 
his  freedom. 

Into  this  situation  there  came  the 
blessedest  Intervention  from  the  heavens 
that  our  generation  has  seen.  The  Russians 
launched  Sputnik  I.  Immediately  there  was 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  every  American 
citizen  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment we  are  not  dealing  with  a  backward 
race  of  people  deficient  In  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial capacity.  We  are  dealing  with  our 
peers  in  engineering  knowledge  and  with 
those  who  are  more  than  our  peers  in  gain- 
ing the  attention  and  holding  the  reluctant 
respect  of  those  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  neutral  and  uncommitted.  Sputnik  I 
was  indeed  a  blessed  event  and  In  the  light 
which  it  shed,  our  deficiencies  were  il- 
luminated. It  gave  us  notice;  now  we  must 
act. 

The  decay  of  our  educational  standards 
can  be  attributed  at  least  to  two  sources. 
One  is  the  spread  of  educational  theories 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  a  Vermonter 
named  John  Dewey  and  spread  through  his 
disciple.  Dr.  Kilpatrlck,  to  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  which  has 
come  to  dominate  the  education  of  our 
C^ldren  in  most  of  the  country. 

Morally  this  system  of  education  is  based 
on  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of  John  Dewey 
which  admits  of  no  moral  standards  or  laws. 
Whatever  works  is  right.  Unfortimately,  this 
has  led  to  an  extreme  of  experlmentallsm  on 
the  part  of  students  who  have  come  under 
the  infiuence  of  this  philosophy,  particularly 
In  our  larger  cities  and  under  the  ministra- 
tions of  its  extreme  adherents. 


In  addition  to  this  moral  weakness,  modem 
education  is  more  concerned  with  what  goes 
under  the  current  phrase  at  "togetbemeas** 
than  It  Is  with  Individual  respcmslblllty  and 
individual  achievement.  If  the  pupils  eaa 
work  together  harmoniously,  the  main  objec- 
tive of  the  new  education  has  been  achieved. 
Whether  this  working  together  ts  on  a  likl^ 
or  low  inteUectual  level  Is  not  of  great  Impor- 
tanoe.  Social  adjustment  Is  the  great  end 
product  of  modem  education. 

Und«'  the  combined  softening  influences 
of  pragmatism  and  social  adjustment,  our 
educational  system  as  a  whole  has  gone  into 
decay.  As  a  result  the  Nation  has  been  al- 
most consclo\isly  directed  by  its  educators 
toward  an  ultimate  all-enguUlng  decadence. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  satellite  was 
therefore  a  great  historical  event.  There  are 
three  aspects  to  this  event.  Of  these  the 
first  Is  that  it  provides  a  smashing  aohleve- 
ment  in  propaganda.  In  the  eyes  of  the  neu- 
tral world,  teetering  on  the  (enoe.  It  seems 
at  the  moment  that  from  now  on  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  look  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  leadership  in  science.  It  Is  true 
that  oxir  satellite,  then  not  yet  laimched.  Is 
devised  for  research  and  not  for  propaganda. 
Russian  science  has  awakened  us  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  tbe  importance  of  the  propaganda  of 
action,  as  distinguished  from  the  propaganda 
of  words. 

The  second  aspect  is  sdentlflc.  The 
launching  of  so  heavy  a  body  to  such  a  height 
and  with  the  needed  velocity  makes  It  clear 
that  the  problem  of  propulsion  for  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  had  been  solved 
completely  and  without  question.  As  to  this 
we  were  left  behind.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  succeeding  problems  of  guidance  and  of 
reentry  into  our  atinosphere  without  de- 
struction was  likewise  solved;  but  we  can 
assume  that  the  scientific  competence  which 
solved  the  first  will  find  the  answers  for  the 
other  two. 

The  third  aspect  is  one  for  the  long  view. 
We  must  not  lower  our  guard  against  an 
atomic  attack  which  will  destroy  civilization 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Yet,  while 
our  guard  remains  up,  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  more  likely  event  that  the  cold 
war  will  increase  In  Its  Intensity  and  be  pro- 
longed Indefinitely  In  Its  duration.  Western 
civilization  and  Christian  ethics  m\ut  be 
prepared  for  decades,  perhaps  generations, 
of  attack.  This  attack  will  end  only  when 
the  West  is  worn  out  and  surrenders,  or  when 
Internal  troubles  sap  the  Soviet  strength. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  pnepeu-ed  for 
this  prolonged  and  intensified  cold  war.  We 
must  outiast  the  Soviet  attack. 

The  available  alternatives  to  tbia  pro- 
longed cold  war  are  mutual  atomic 
destruction,  triggered  by  carelessness  or 
recklessness;  or  an  inspected,  controlled  dis- 
armament, based  <m  mutual  self-interest 
rather  than  on  unavailable  mutual  confi- 
dence. Of  these  alternatives  the  first  is 
unlikely,  but  possible.  The  second  Is  difficult 
but  not  impossible,  and  must  persistenUy 
be  sought.  Meanwhile,  we  must  lurepare 
our  defenses  and  offenses  for  the  long,  cold 
war,  continuing  into  the  Indefinite  future. 
The  weak  spot  in  our  defenses  lies  in  the 
present  state  of  education  of  this  Nation. 
Our  children  are  being  trained  for  a  safe 
existence,  in  which  it  is  sssumed  that  a 
satisfactory  way  of  life  has  been  achieved 
so  that  the  remaining  objective  is  social  ad- 
justment. Our  children  are  to  become  hap- 
py, cooperative  ants  in  this  paradise  of  an 
anthill.  The  thought  that  someone  might 
step  on  the  anthill  does  not  occixr  to  those 
who.  in  too  great  a  measiire,  are  dominating 
the  instruction  of  our  children. 

Instead  of  criticizing  In  detail  the  ele^ 
ments  of  the  education  for  which  our  teach- 
ers are  being  trained  and  our  children  are 
being  conditioned,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to 
define  positively  the  nature  of  the  education 
which  will  meet  the  threatening  future. 
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A  first  reqtdrement  to  thmt  we  muct  build 
up  our  endurance  and  staying  power.  We 
are  In  for  the  long  pull,  and  the  education 
of  our  chUtizen  must  prepare  them  for  life 
as  It  Is  and  will  be — a  generation  of  endur- 
ance and  Intelligent  determination.  Some- 
one has  Imagined  for  them  a  llfo  of  easy- 
going, pleasant  living  together.  As  prophecy 
this  is  false. 

A  seecind  requirement  la  that  the  hard 
studies — mathematics  and  science — must  re- 
gain their  poeition  in  the  curriculum. 

Third,  our  children  must  be  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  spell,  and  that  In  good 
English. 

Fourth,  they  need  to  master  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  for  we  are  living  in 
a  closely  knit  world — ^perhaps  an  encircled 
and  besieged  world.  We  must  have  the 
means  of  Intercommunication.  Without 
free  communication  neither  adequate  de- 
tense  nor  safe  disarmament  will  be  possible. 

Fifth,  our  children  must  be  both  well 
rounded  and  well  grounded  in  the  basic 
disciplines.  A  nation  of  narrow  specialists 
will  fail.  They  must  know  the  past,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  present,  and  its  portents  for 
the  futtire.  But  we  must  do  more  than  skim 
over  the  siirface  of  history. 

In  the  sixth  place,  ova  steadfastness  of 
purpose  must  be  buttressed  by  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  great  literature  of  the  past. 
There  must  be  sustaining  food  for  the  spirit 
as  well  as  for  the  mind.  The  Supreme  Court 
decisions  forbid  any  teaching  of  religion  and 
the  Bible  has  been  thrown  out  of  our  public 
schools.  It  has  not  been  thrown  out  of  our 
homes  and  churches,  where  its  influence 
must  be  sustained.  But  the  King  James  ver- 
sion is  still  great  literature  and,  as  such,  se- 
lected passages  can  still  be  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Last  of  all,  our  young  people  must  be  built 
up  physically  to  the  highest  pitch  which  their 
Inheritance  permits,  for  physical  fitness  sup- 
ports the  moral  endurance  which  our  sit- 
uation demands. 

Kow  how  shall  we  accomplish  all  this?  Let 
us  first  set  forth  a  direct  program  which 
meets  the  above  requirements  in  every  way. 

In  high  school  the  academic  standards  will 
be  set  high,  to  meet  the  well-rounded  edu- 
cation which  our  future  requires.  These 
standards  will  be  high  by  our  present  prac- 
tice. They  are  no  higher  than  were  required 
two  generations  ago  in  this  country,  no 
higher  than  are  required  now  in  foreign 
co'intrlee,  no  higher  than  are  required  In 
America's  best  private  schools.  The  bud- 
ding scholar  should  not  have  to  go  to  an 
expensive  private  school  or  to  study  abroad 
to  get  an  education  fitting  him  or  her  for 
the  tough  world  ahead  of  us. 

For  the  sake  of  oxu-  scientific  progress  and 
balancing  our  now  unbalanced  curriculum, 
particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  math- 
ematics, physics,  and  chemistry. 

These  stiff  coxirsea  will  require  the  soft- 
pedaling  of  some  extracurricular  activities 
which  are  beginning  to  overshadow  the  cur- 
rlculiun  of  the  modem  school.  The  amount 
of  supervision  required  for  these  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  teacher  shortage.  An 
Important  point  about  this  thoroughgoing 
proposal  is  that  it  serves  both  the  brilliant 
and  the  normal  pupil  now,  as  its  general 
structure  has  served  geno'atlons  in  the  past. 

There  remain  the  problems  of  the  manually 
centered  boy  and  girl.  At  some  point  beyond 
the  acquirement  of  the  basic  three  R's  voca- 
tional training  must  be  offered.  There  is 
likewise  the  case  of  the  incorrigible  to  be 
considered.  We  now  entertain  him  in  school 
until  he  rea(^ee  working  age.  With  the  vir- 
tual disappearance  of  exploitive  child  labor, 
ve  might  drop  the  Umlt  of  compulsory 
schooling  to  IB. 

The  abore-deacrlbed  ooursee  would  meet 
the  requlmnents  o<  the  tough  age  of  the 
eold  war  Into  which  we  are  heading.  Tli« 
body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  woxUd  be  pre- 
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pared,  not  only  for  the  maximum  of  piablle 
■ervlce,  btit  as  well  for  experiencing  jthe 
maximum  satisfactions  of  life.  But  jthe 
change  would  be  so  drastic  that  it  c^uld 
not  be  effected  overnight.  Indeed,  it  cduld 
not  be  effected  quickly  at  all  except  ate  it 
would  be  Imposed  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  must,  there- 
fore, look  for  less  violent  approaches.       I 

I  have  prepared  and  found  considerable 
support  for  a  series  of  measures  intended  to 
promote  education  for  survival.  Tl^ese 
measxires  are  offered  as  an  alternative  to  jthe 
administration's  program  which,  so  faf  as 
scholarships  are  concerned,  focuses  on  qi|an- 
tity  rather  than  quality. 

The  scholarship  bill,  instead  of  crea  Ing 
10,000  scholarships,  offers  1 ,000  very  valu  ible 
ones.  The  program,  extending  throug  i  4 
years,  would  offer  those  with  the  hig  lest 
rank  in  their  examinations  a  maxlmiuiL  of 
t2,500  a  year  for  4  years  of  college  educat  Ion. 
This  maximum  would  go  to  those  px  pUa 
who  are  without  means  of  their  own  and 
whose  parents  have  no  means.  As  a  n  Ini- 
mum,  a  $500  grant  would  be  made  the  Irst 
year  no  matter  how  well  to  do  the  p  apll 
and  his  parents  may  be.  It  Is  the  inten  ion 
to  establish  these  national  scholarships  on 
a  Nobel-prize  basis. 

This  scholarship  provision  should  stimu- 
late parents  and  scholars  to  ask  for  a  real 
education  instead  of  a  phony  one^  It 
should  grade  high  schools  by  their  abUitkr  in 
meeting  these  requirements.  It  should 
grade  States  by  their  ability  to  provide  tpeir 
young  people  with  scholastic  training.  ]  Be- 
sides this,  it  leaves  something  over  fori  the 
States  to  use  In  scholarships  in  propontion 
to  the  nvunber  of  national  scholars  wnich 
each  has  been  able  to  produce.  | 

The  bill  provides  for  geographical  distri- 
bution of  the  1 ,000  scholarships — 5  go  ta  the 
highest  ranking  applicants  in  each  ^tate 
and  3  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Bico. 
The  balance  of  the  751  scholarships]  are 
awarded  in  accordance  with  the  exs 
tion  results  Irrespective  of  where  the  candi- 
dates reside. 

There  are  other  Important  features  of  I 
bill  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  q^ies- 
tions  you  may  have  with  regard  to  t^em 
after  I  have  finished  with  my  prepared  talk. 

A  second  bill  is  an  extension  of  the !  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program  I  for 
teacher  training  into  the  field  of  humanities 
and  for  25  percent  of  the  candidates  (k^wn 
Into  the  elementary  schools  which  toda^  are 
too  often  not  preparing  their  pupils  for  |iigh 
school.  You  will  note  that  none  of  Ithis 
money  Is  to  be  used  for  teachers'  colieges 
as  such.  It  is  directed  toward  the  teaching 
of  subjects  rather  than  teaching  teaisers 
how  to  sell  modern  education  to  parent*. 

As  a  further  relief  for  teachers  there  lis  a 
bill  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
recognizing  postgraduate  education  j  for 
teachers  as  a  deductible  btislness  expense. 

There  is  a  bill  for  providing  grants  tofsec- 
ondary  schools  to  be  used  for  the  acqiiisl- 
tion  of  laboratory  and  related  facilities^ 

My  final  bill  is  directed  toward  imj^ov- 
Ing  the  standard  of  scientific  apparati 
educational  institutions.  It  would  rei 
the  very  heavy  import  duty  on  such 
ment,  presently  as  high  as  SO  perceni 
some  lt«ns,  when  bought  for  an  educatl 
organization.  There  are  at  present  cei 
Items  of  superior  quality  or  unique  d< 
the  like  of  which  is  not  made  In  this  country 
and  must  be  bought  abroad.  Since  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  business  of  the  sci- 
entific apparatus  makers  Is  for  educatlbna] 
Institutions,  a  lowering  of  this  duty  camnot 
do  great  damage  to  the  domestic  industry. 
It  can  be  of  importance  to  the  schools  and 
colleges. 

Two  things  will  be  noted  In  this  progtam. 
The  first  Is  that  I  am  not  proposing  a  ctash 
IHTOgram  to  produce  mathematicians,  scjen- 
tlstB   and   engineers.     The   future   of  Ithis 


country  and  of  western  ehrlllzatlon  idepends 
on  the  well-rounded  cltiaen.  For  that  reasoo 
as  much  attention  is  given  to  the  bumani> 
ties  as  to  the  sciences. 

The  second  thing  that  will  be  elekrly  vm- 
derstood  from  a  study  of  this  proposal  Is 
that  it  is  Intended  to  change  the  ideals  and 
the  direction  of  education  of  our  chOdren. 
It  is  Intended  to  make  men  and  wt>men  of 
them.  It  Is  Intended  to  make  Intelligent 
citizens  of  them.  It  is  intended  to  train 
them  to  meet  the  challenges  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. Above  all,  its  piirpose  is  to  train  them 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  survivSl  of  our 
clvHisation.  j 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  Presideht.  this 
address  is  the  thread  on  which  |he  bills 
to  which  I  am  now  referring  are  i  strung. 
So  I  shall  now  proceed  with  th^  intro- 
duction of  the  bills  and  submlision  of 
various  amendments.  | 

Some  little  time  ago  I  introducied  Sen- 
ate bill  3157,  to  establish  nationsjl  schol- 
arships, r 

This  proposal  Is  designed  to  stimulate 
academic  competition  in  th^  high 
schools.  It  would  provide  a  total  of  1.000 
generous  scholarships  annually  for  four 
years  of  study  in  the  sciences  or  the  hu- 
manities. Administration  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  in  the  hands  of  recog- 
nized scholars  in  various  specialtKs,  both 
science  and  nonsclence,  to  insiire  that 
the  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  intellectual  achievement.  It 
could  also  be  expected  to  stlmulajte  com- 
petition between  the  States,  $ince  it 
would  provide  a  measure  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  various  school  systems,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  national  schol- 
ars produced  by  each  of  the  States.  Un- 
like other  bills  being  considered  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Coi<imittce. 
this  bill  would  not  discourage  private 
organizations  from  continuing  their 
active  interest  and  support  of  academic 
scholarships. 

I  am  submitting  amendments,  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  which  would 
amend  that  bill  and  materially  ^prove 
It.  In  the  amendments  I  have  the  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  Senators  Cooper.  I^rickeb. 
and  Cotton.  I  send  the  amendments  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referen|ce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Bmend- 
ments  will  be  received,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  welfare, 
and  printed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  Presideilt.  there 
is  still  one  earlier  bill  which  I  Ipropose 
to  amend,  and  that  is  S.  3156,  ^hich  is 
designed  to  help  alleviate  the  [present 
nationwide  shortage  of  qualified  ,and  ef- 
fective teachers  in  the  science,  j  mathe- 
matics, and  humanities  fields.  S.  3196 
proposes  to  double  the  present'  enroll- 
ment In  the  National  Science  Foukidation 
Institutes  and  create  a  similar  {program 
for  teachers  of  the  humanities.  This 
program  will  assist  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  provide  elementary- 
and  secondary-school  teachers  with  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  subjedts  they 
wish  to  teach.  In  the  course  of  4  years, 
approximately  100,000  teachers '  will  be 
afforded  an  opportimity  to  attend  either 
a  summer  or  academic  year  tAstitute. 
Admission  to  the  institutes  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  various  schools  involved. 

I  now  submit  to  that  bill,  earlier  pre- 
sented, an  amendment,  of  which  SeoA- 
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tors  Brickkr  and  Coopn  are  cosponsors. 
I  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  printed. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducii«  also  a  bill  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopral  joins 
me  as  cosponsor,  to  assist  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  the  States  in  initiating, 
expanding,  and  improving  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  in  their  public 
secondary  schools.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide grants  of  $50  million  per  year  for  a 
4-year  period.  This  money  Is  to  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  necessary  labora- 
tory and  related  facilities.  The  sums 
appropriated  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  num- 
bers of  students  enrolled  In  grades  9,  10. 
11.  and  12  in  public  school  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
pay  to  such  States  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  expenditures  for  such 
year  for  projects  for  local  educational 
agencies  approved  by  the  State  educa- 
tional sigency  under  the  State  plan. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3352)  to  assist  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  the  States  in 
Initiating,  expanding,  and  improving 
science  and  mathematics  instruction  in 
their  public  secondary  schools  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tions of  necessary  laboratory  and  related 
facilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Flamdirs 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Cooper),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  still  another  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing, to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  so  as  to  recognize  certain  ex- 
pei\ses  incurred  by  teachers  for  their 
further  education  as  expenses  Incurred 
In  caiTying  on  a  trade  or  business.  In 
the  Introduction  of  the  bin.  I  am  joined 
by     Senators    Brickkr,    Allott,    and 

COOPKR. 

Many  States  require  that  teachers  re- 
turn to  summer  school  at  stated  inter- 
vals at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  Con- 
scientious teachers  in  States  not  requir- 
ing this  frequently  do  so,  and  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  they  be  encour- 
aged to  continue  this  practice.  S.  3353 
permits  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
teacher  for  furthering  his  or  her  educa- 
tion to  be  considered  professional  busi- 
ness expense  and.  as  siich,  tax  deductible. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  would  encourage 
additional  participation  in  summer 
school  training  programs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3353)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  recog- 
nize certain  expenses  incurred  by  teach- 
ers for  their  further  education  as  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fuwdkrs 
<for  himself.  Mr.  Brickkr,  Mr.  ALuyrr, 
and  Mr.  Ooopkr),  waa  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  nniince. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  THYE.  I  had  Introduced  a  bill 
which  proposed  granting  the  same  bene- 
fit to  persons  in  the  teaching  profession 
who  wished  to  attend  summer  schools  in 
order  to  improve  their  teaching  qualifi- 
cations. I  believe  such  a  proposal  is  a 
very  worthy  flmAnrimpnt  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  is  long  overdue. 
Whether  my  bill  or  the  Senator's  bill  Is 
enacted  into  law  is  not  very  important; 
it  Is  important  that  such  an  amendment 
be  enacted  this  year. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Senator.  I  appreciate 
it  very  much.  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
join  forces  on  this  project. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  opportunity  of 
Joining  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
in  the  introduction  of  the  bills  to  which 
he  has  referred.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  shall  take  part  in  the  considera- 
ation  of  many  bills  which  have  been  In- 
troduced and  will  be  Introduced  on  the 
subject  of  education.  In  fact,  I  have 
joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  several  bills, 
and  in  the  past  years  I  have  sponsored 
a  bill  which  would  have  provided  Federal 
aid  for  education,  both  for  school  con- 
struction and  toward  paying  teachers* 
salaries. 

I  must  say  that  the  bills  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  initiating  to- 
day are  unique  and  are  different  from 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  here- 
tofore. The  bills  relating  to  the  training 
of  teachers  and  to  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents set  up  very  high  standards.  In 
that  respect  they  are  different  from  the 
bills  which  have  been  heretofore  intro- 
duced. The  ^'TpphftjtU  is  upon  quality. 
They  also  suggest  that  a  large  reservoir 
of  quality  exists  now,  if  teachers  and 
students  can  be  drawn  from  those  who 
are  fitted  for  ihe  scholarships  and  the 
training  which  the  bills  propose.  It  Is 
an  addition  to  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Senate  heretofore. 
Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comment  and  interest  and  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  these 
bills. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  proposals,  while 
carefully  thought  out,  are  still  subject 
to  modification  as  additional  informa- 
tion indicates.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  entire  program  is  directed  to  an 
Improvement  in  quality  of  education.  It 
does  this  with  a  minimum  of  Govern- 
ment exi)ense  and  without  any  measure 
of  Government  control  over  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  educational  system. 
Ratho-  it  would  encourage  active  partici- 
pation tn  the  system  to  increase  personal 
effectiveness. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  making  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
my  bills  and  the  administration  bills,  re- 
membering that  the  administration  bills 
are  directed  more  toward  increasing  the 
quantity  of  education  than  the  quality. 
Fortunately,  quuality  can  be  obtained  at 
considerably  less  expense  than  quantity. 
The  cost  of  the  various  bills  I  have  de- 
scribed for  the  4-year  program  will  total 
$404332,200.  The  total  for  the  admin- 
istration 4-year  program  totals  $1,800,- 


000,000.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  my  pro- 
posals is  considerably  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  cost  of  the  administration  pro- 
gram.   

SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  SEAT 
BELTS  USED  IN  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  House  bill  7882,  introduced 
in  the  House  by  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative  from   Alabama,   Kknhkth  A. 

ROBKRTS. 

Mr.  President,  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers.  Inc..  has  published  a  set 
of  SAE  standards  for  motor  vehicle  seat 
belt  assemblies,  following  the  report  of 
the  motor  vehicle  seat  belt  committee  of 
that  organization.  In  other  words,  there 
are  definite  standards  agreed  upon  by  tiie 
most  competent  engineers  in  the  country, 
and  it  would  seem  imperative  that  these 
standards  be  met  by  all  manufacturers 
and  assemblers. 

I  introduce  this  proposed  legislation  tn 
the  hope  that  action  may  be  speeded  upon 
this  important  safety  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  tmd  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3356)  to  provide  that  seat 
belts  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HtncPHRKT.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  C<Mn- 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
yesterday,  in  a  most  persuasive  state- 
ment to  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
and  House  District  Committees,  pre- 
sented a  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  CapitaL  Tlie  meeting  was  held 
in  the  House  committee  bearing  room 
mnrf  was  attended  by  6  Senators  and  16 
Representatives. 

On  behalf  of  the  three  Soiators  frcnn 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia  who  were  imable  to  be  pres- 
ent, I  believe  it  only  fair  to  state  that 
they  were  prevoited  from  appearing  by 
unforeseen  travel  difficulties  and  other 
ccnnmittee  assignments  of  long  stand- 
ing. Chairman  McMilijjt,  of  the  House 
C<xnmittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  his  opening  statement  to  the  group 
on  behalf  of  the  Representatives  who 
were  necessarily  alisent,  indicated  that 
similar  factors  were  operative  in  their 
case. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  words  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  this  Joint 
meeting  has  significance  as  one  of  those 
rare  turns  in  the  road  which  presage 
an  era  of  Joint  action  Ijy  the  two  great 
legislative  bodies  in  facing  op  to  the 
problems  of  the  District.  Tte  splendid 
presentation  by  the  Commissioners  at 
their  program,  and  the  Justifications 
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that  they  advanced  for  it,  deserve  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  C(m- 
gress.  It  is  my  hope,  as  it  Is  my  inten- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
take  early  action  on  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Many  of  the  problems  dealt  with  by 
the  Commissioners  are  Interrelated,  and 
therefore,  the  method  of  presentation 
of  these  problem  areas  in  one  package, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  a  most  healthy 
innovation,  permits  us,  for  the  first  time 
to  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  an  overall 
picture  of  needs  and  solutions.  While  I 
may  not  necessarily  accept  in  toto  the 
proposals  made,  I  believe  it  correct  to 
say  in  general  that  the  approach  of  the 
Commissioners  was  sound  and  that  the 
results  of  the  meeting  should  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  report  is  a  comprehensive  one. 
Is  contains  draft  legislation,  and  it  urges 
passage  of  measures  already  before  the 
Congress.  Among  the  matters  discussed 
are  the  public-welfare  program,  the 
public  schools,  public  health,  lu-ban  re- 
newal, zoning  and  housing,  crime,  pris- 
ons and  parole,  civil  defense,  public 
utilities,  salary  structure  and  a  sug- 
gested program  for  improvement  of  Dis- 
trict activities. 

The  Commissioners  propose  to  provide 
us  with  draft  biUs  covering  such  im- 
portant subjects  as :  borrowing  authority 
for  school  and  capital  works  projects 
totaling  $100  million  and  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
from  $23  million  to  $32  million;  salary 
increase  legislation  for  District  employ- 
ees similar  to  the  pattern  of  the  classi- 
fied salary  increase  proposals  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate;  legislation 
to  improve  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
chronic  alcoholic;  amendments  to  the 
District  Inheritance  Tax  Act;  and 
amendments  to  the  act  relating  to  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  assessments  for 
public  improvements.  In  addition  there 
are  a  number  of  other  measures  of  a 
more  specialized  nature. 

Mr.  President,  basic  to  the  approach 
of  the  Commissioners  to  the  two  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  through  them  to 
the  Congress,  is  a  frank  realization  that 
the  problems  which  face  the  District  are 
primarily  financial  in  nature.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commissioners  are 
suggested  solutions  to  this  fiscal  need. 
80  long  as  we  maintain  our  close  scrutiny 
of  the  District  government  in  carrsring 
out  our  constitutional  mandate.  I  submit 
that  we  in  the  Congress,  should  heed  this 
plea  that  has  been  so  well  presented. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  it  would  in- 
deed be  ungracious  of  me  to  neglect  to 
compliment  and  thank  our  hosts  of  yes- 
terday, the  Disl^ct  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Chairman 
McMillan  and  his  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  accorded  us  every 
courtesy.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
meeting  yesterday  morning,  we  can 
again,  and  soon,  come  together  to  work 
out  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion, whatever  honest  differences  of  view- 
point we  may.  in  the  future,  entertain  on 
this  important,  necessary,  and  construc- 
tive report  on  the  Nation's  Capital. 


Mr.  President,  by  request,  I  intro<tuce 
a  joint  resolution  for  appropriate  refer, 
ence,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Ihat 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  api^ro- 
prlately  referred;  and,  without  otjec- 
tion,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  prii^ted 
in  the  Record.  j 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  |55) 
authorizing  the  CMnmissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds  for 
capital  improvement  programs  nnd 
amending  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  Government  participation!  in 
meeting  costs  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  introduced  by  ,Mr. 
BiBLB  (by  request),  was  received,  tead 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  land 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor^,  as 
follows:  1 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  the  f!on- 
gress  must  "exercise  exclusive  leglslatlaii  In 
all  cases  whatsoever"  over  the  Dlstrlcjt  of 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  metropolitan  area  embrt  clng 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  now  becom »  an 
economic  unit  and  it  Is  neither  equltabK  nor 
economically  feasible  for  residents  and  1  usl- 
nesses  of  the  District  to  be  taxed  at  a  h%her 
level  than  those  of  the  environs  of  the  Dis- 
trict; and  J 

Whereas  the  area  of  the  District  is  fixed  and 
the  District  may  not  annex  territory;  aid 

Whereas  the  United  States  Governme  it  Is 
the  principal  employer  of  the  area;  anc 

Whereas  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
District  at  a  standard  commensurate  wioi  its 
constitutional  position  as  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal :  Therefore,  be  it  ] 

Resolved,  etc..  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  in  exercising 
its  exclusive  legislative  authority  over*  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  flnahclal 
support,  over  and  above  that  which  cap  be 
derived  from  taxing  District  resldentsTand 
businesses  at  rates  comparable  to  thofe  of 
BiUTOunding  communities,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  make  the  District  a  modern,  at- 
tractive, and  efficient  community  that  caeets 
the  requirements  to  be  the  capital  o£  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  program  of  constructlcii  to 
meet  capital  needs  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  authoi 
Such  program  shall  include,  without  limi- 
tation, projects  relating  to  activities  to  tneet 
the  needs  at  the  public  in  the  fields  of  ^u- 
cation,  health,  welfare,  public  safety,  rec- 
reation and  other  general  government  a  :tlv- 
Itles. 

(b)  To  assist  in  financing  the  cost  of  con- 
structing facilities  required  tar  actitlties 
financed  by  the  Qeneral  Fund  of  the ,  Dis- 
trict, the  Commissioners  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  accept  loans  for  the  District  froi^  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  lend 
to  the  C<Mnmissloners  such  sums  as  may 
hereafter  be  appropriated:  Provided.  tThat 
the  total  prlnclpcd  amount  of  loans  ad- 
vanced pursuant  to  this  section  shalL  not 
exceed  $100  million:  Provided  /urt/ier, ^That 
any  loan  for  use  in  any  fiscal  year  mustj  first 
be  specifically  requested  of  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  budgets  submittei^for 
the  District,  with  a  full  statement  of  the 
work  contemplated  to  be  done  and  the  tieed 
thereof,  and  such  wcwk  must  be  appiioved 
by  the  Congress:  And  provided  further. 
That  such  approval  shaU  not  t>e  construed 
to  alter  or  to  eliminate  the  procedure^  tor 
consultation,  advice,  and  recommendation 
provided  in  the  National  Capital  Plantilng 
Act  of  1952  (6S  Stat.  781).  Such  loans  thall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  loans  hefeto- 
tare  or  hereafter  made  to  the  Commissioners 
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for  any  other  pxirpose,  and  when  4<lv*nc«d 
shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Tretwurf  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  General 
Fund  of  the  District.  ! 

(c)  The  locuos  authorised  pursuaxjt  to  thla 
section,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof  J  shall  be 
advanced  to  the  Commissioners  ^n  their 
requisition  therefor,  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commissioners  for  carrying  out  the  said 
construction  program,  and  shall  be  |ivaUable 
until  expended.  , 

(d)  Loans  made  under  this  section  dur- 
ing any  6-month  period  (beginning  with  the 
C- month  period  ending  December  $1.  1058) 
shall  be  at  a  rate  of  Interest  detentilned  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  ail  of  the 
beginning  of  such  period,  which]  In  hU 
Judgment,  would  reflect  the  cost  qf  money 
to  the  Treasury  for  borrowings  at  a  matu- 
rity approximately  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
period  of  time  the  loan  is  outstanding. 

(e)  Any  loan  advanced  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  rep>aid  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  in  substantially  eqval  pay- 
ments, including  principal  and  'interest, 
within  a  period  of  SO  years  beginning  on 
July  1  of  the  second  fiscal  year  lollowing 
the  date  on  which  each  such  adjvance  Is 
credited  to  the  General  Fund.  i 

(f)  No  loans  shall  be  advanced  pxirsuant 
to  this  section  after  June  30.  1968. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  I  of  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue 
Act  of  1947  (D.  C.  Code.  sec.  47-a&01b)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  I 

"Sxc.  2.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.  In  addition  to  the  sums 
appropriated  under  section  1  of  thj^s  article, 
as  annual  payments  by  the  Unitdd  States 
toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  [the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
sum  of  $0  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1055  and  1956,  the  sum  of  $12  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1058,  and 
the  sum  of  $21  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter: 
Provided.  That  so  much  of  the  Aggregate 
annual  payments  by  the  United  States  ap- 
propriated under  this  article  to  tne  credit 
of  the  general  fund  as  in  excesf  ct  $13 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1955  and 
1956,  $16  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
1957  and  1958  and  $25  mllUon  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  and  subsequent  fiscal  years  shall  be 
available  for  capital  outlay  only,  $nd  then 
on  a  cumulative  total  basis  only  to  the  extent 
of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cumu- 
lative tdtal  of  capital  outlay  appropriations 
payable  from  such  general  fund  w^ich  be- 
comes available  for  expendltxire  on  and 
after  July  1,  1954." 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  act  the  term  'TMs- 
trict"  means  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  term  "Commissioners"  means  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. [ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  PresidentJ  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  smtement 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  Capital  given 
to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  District  Commis8i(^ner8.  ta 
printed  in  the  Record.  |  "* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printe4  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  T 

Stats  or  thk  Nation's  CAPiriL 
The  Commissioners,  on  behalf  of' the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbl$,  deeply 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  mieet  with 
members  of  the  several  committers  of  the 
Congress  which,  piu^uant  to  the  fk>nstltu- 
tion,  exercises  exclusive  legislation  in  aU  cases 
whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Our  hope  Is  that  this  presentation  wUf 
provide  you  with  a  perspective  that  wUl  bet- 
ter facilitate  your  legislative  activities.  To 
that  end,  I  shall  try  to  point  out  ihe  prob- 
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lems  and  leglslatloo  that  are  the  most  im- 
portant, but  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  shall 
be  vmable  to  deecrlbe  all  problems  and  legis- 
lation in  detail,  or  even  to  mention  them  alL 
To  compensate  partially  for  this  lack,  we 
are  attaching  elaborations  on  a  number  of 
these  subjects,  and  a  list  o<  some  needed 
legislation. 

District  problems  In  some  respects  are  ob- 
viously similar  to  those  of  other  cities,  but 
In  some  respects  a  unique  situation  is  in- 
volved. The  District  Is  a  central  city,  with 
rigid  boundaries  in  a  n^ildly  expanding 
metropolitan  area.  Just  as  In  all  metro- 
politan areas,  the  lower  income  groups  gravi- 
tate to  the  older  section  where  rents  are 
lower,  automobiles  are  not  required,  and 
health,  welfare,  and  other  municipal  facilities 
are  better  developed.  Thus,  the  District  has 
aU  of  the  problems  of  a  central  city;  but  in 
addition  it  is  required  to  be  a  suitable  capital 
for  the  United  States.  In  many  respects  it  is 
a  showcase.  It  quite  properly  has  require- 
ments imposed  by  such  Federal  agencies  as 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  Being  a  home  for 
persons  of  low  Income  and  at  the  same  time 
an  outstanding  capital  city,  however,  poses  a 
serious  financial  problem  and  results  in  an 
imperative  need  for  many  important  legisla- 
tive actions.  Among  these  is  the  need  for 
an  Increased  public  works  program,  including 
better  (but  minimal)  facilities  foe  several  of 
our  institutions. 

Related  to  the  trend  of  lower  income 
groups  to  gravitate  to  the  city  is  a  trend  for 
the  higher  income  groups  to  move  to  the 
suburbs.  This  has  caused  our  expanses  for 
welfare,  education,  health,  hospitals,  and  law 
enforcement  to  spiral  notably  in  the  last 
few  years.  Increasing  from  $75  million  In 
1952  to  a  proposed  expenditure  of  $115  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  of  1950 — an  increase  of 
53  percent.  AU  other  general  government 
activities  have  increased  from  $27  million  to 
$38  million  in  the  same  period,  or  about  41 
percent.  Contrasted  with  this  increase  in 
level  of  expenditures  Is  the  fact  that  the 
total  personal  income  In  the  District  of  Co- 
luml>la  in  the  same  period  of  time  has  In- 
creased from  $1.94  bUlion  to  an  estimated 
$2.1  billion,  or  by  only  8  percent.  These 
conditions,  and  continuing  Inflation,  have 
produced  an  impending  financial  crisis  in 
our  general  fund. 

Because  the  Congress  does  control  the 
District  of  Columbia,  we  are  urgently  re- 
questing that  the  Congress  establish  a  pol- 
icy as  to  what  t3rp«  of  community  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be.  Many  Federal 
policies  envisage  the  District  as  being  an 
outstanding  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  Federal  actions  apparently  are 
based  on  the  assumpUon  that  the  District 
should  be  a  lower  standard  community,  a 
self-sustaining  community  that  meets  only 
mlnimimi  health,  safety,  welfare,  education- 
al, and  other  needs.  The  two  are  not  com- 
patible. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  Congress,  for  resolving  the  matter  of 
Federal  policy  with  regard  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  are  contained  In  a  draft  of  legis- 
lation which  the  Commissioners  are  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  today.  The  policy 
aspects  of  this  proposed  legislation  are  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  under  the  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress must  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

"Whereas  the  metropolitan  area  embrac- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  has  now  be- 
come an  economic  unit,  and  it  is  neither 
equitable  nor  economically  feasible  for  resi- 
dents and  businesses  of  the  District  to  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the 
environs  of  the  District;  and 

"Whereas  the  turea  of  the  District  is  fixed 
and  the  District  may  not  annex  territory; 
and 


••Whereas  the  United  States  Oovemment  U 
the  principal  employer  of  the  area;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
District  at  a  standard  oommensurate  with 
Its  conetltutlooal  position  as  the  Nation's 
Capital:  Therefore  be  It 

"Iteaolved,,  etc..  That  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress,  in  exCTCls- 
Ing  its  exclusive  legislative  authority  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  financial 
support,  over  and  above  that  which  can  be 
derived  from  taxing  Ehstrlct  residents  and 
businesses  at  rates  comparable  to  those  of 
surrounding  communities,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  make  the  District  a  modern,  at- 
tractive, and  efficient  community  that  meets 
the  requirements  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

I  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  matters 
to  give  you  a  quick,  partial  perspective.  I 
would  now  like  to  turn  to  problems  of  spe- 
cific DUtrlct  actlvlUes: 

PUBLIC   WELFABX 

Probably  In  no  other  place  is  the  effect 
of  o\ir  population  shift  so  apparent  as  In 
our  welfare  (u:tlvitles.  There  is  an  increase 
In  the  numbers  of  the  aged,  and  also  In 
the  numbers  of  the  younger  age  group.  This 
Is  coupled  with  an  Increasing  percentage 
of  low  Income,  unsklUed,  and  socially  handi- 
capped persons.  The  result  of  these  and 
other  contributing  factors  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  In  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances. Statistical  studies,  however,  do 
not  indicate  that  there  currently  is  an  In- 
tentional movement  Into  the  District  "to 
get  relief."  since  most  recipients  of  public 
welfare  have  been  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  5  years.  Over  the  past  two  decades  there 
has  been  a  movement  of  families  Into  the 
city  from  rural  areas  where  employment 
op]>ortunltles  have  been  limited.  Many  such 
families  are  unable  to  adjust  to  the  more 
highly  organised  urban  environment  and 
eventuaUy  break  down  economicaUy  and  so- 
cially. This  is  reflected  in  Increased  public 
assistance  caseloads  and  greater  demands  for 
child-welfare  services.  In  the  past  6  months 
alone,  the  number  of  famUlas  receiving  pub- 
lic assistance  Increased  from  8.887  to  9,401, 
representing  a  total  of  18.889  Individuals. 
Public  assistance  applications  during  1957 
were  more  than  50  percent  higher  than  dur- 
ing 1952. 

Since  there  Is  so  much  widespread  need, 
the  Commissioners  during  the  past  year  have 
Instituted  a  program  of  distributing  Fed- 
eral svu-plus  food  to  needy  famines  In  addi- 
tion to  their  other  benefits,  and  we  have 
also  made  significant  revisions  in  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  [Miyment  of  public 
assistance  to  the  end  that  a  number  of  in- 
equities have  now  been  eliminated. 

It  also  Is  recommended,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1059  budget,  that  the  presently  Inadequate 
public -assistance  grants  be  Increased  to  pro- 
vide for  more  realistic  payments.  For  exam- 
ple, a  typical  family  of  4  now  receives  only 
9148^1  per  month,  whereas  under  the  pro- 
posed budget  standard  this  same  family 
would  receive  $172.27. 

The  Commissioners  urgently  recommend 
the  enactment  at  this  session  of  Congress  of 
8.  1849,  a  biU  consolidating  the  5  public- 
assistance  programs,  3  of  which  are  now  In 
substantive  legislation  and  2  are  In  the  an- 
nual appropriation  acts.  The  blU  also  estab- 
lishes uniform  qualifications  for  ellglbUlty 
for  assistance,  and  uniform  procedures  for 
fixing  amounts  of  grants,  as  weU  as  \uilform 
administrative  standards. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  also  felt  the  effects  of  our  shift- 
ing population,  and  their  rapid  Increase  In 
enrollment  is  continuing.  The  present  total 
membership  In  our  public  schools  Is  111.114 
pupils,  compared  with  100,887  pupils  5  years 
ago.     By  1964  we  anticipate  133,000  pupUs, 


even  though  the  total  DIetrlet  populatlaa 
wUl  be  only  sUghtly  higher  tlian  at  present. 
This  has  led  to  a  continuing  need  for  ad- 
ditional teachers  and  echool  bxillrtlngs.  The 
need  to  improve  instruction  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  aleo  has  become  obvfcma. 
The  Commissioners,  after  extensive  con- 
sideration of  board  of  education  recom- 
mendations, have  concluded  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  commu- 
nity to  endorse  a  80-to-l  pupU-teacher  ratio 
In  the  elementary  schools,  which  (as  it  to 
actleved)  wUl  require  stUl  additional  teach- 
ers and  a  proportionately  greater  number  of 
classro<»ns  for  our  elementary  pupils. 

PUBLIC  HKALTH 

The  shifting  population  of  the  District  Is 
likewise  having  its  effect  upon  public  health 
activities  and  hospitals.  Several  surveys 
during  the  past  year  made  it  plain  that  many 
of  our  health  and  hospital  programs  need 
extensive  overhauling.  A  study  of  alcohol- 
ism, as  part  of  the  work  of  a  Committee  on 
Prisons.  Probation,  and  Pvo\e,  clearly  reveals 
the  need  for  a  new  program  for  working  with 
the  problems  of  the  alcoholic  from  the  medi- 
cal viewpoint.  Many  deficiencies  in  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  were  pointed 
out  in  an  investigation  conducted  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee;  and  during 
the  past  year  a  hospital  consultant,  engaged 
by  the  Commissioners,  recommended  many 
major  changes  and  modifications  in  the  hos- 
pital program.  Representative  of  some  of  the 
policy  problems  involved  are:  revised  criteria 
for  determining  ellglbUlty  for  Indigent  care 
In  our  hospitals;  the  need  for  an  expanded 
preventive  medical  program  with  emphasto 
on  school  health  and  peychlatrlc  matters; 
and  the  rising  pressures  for  providing  facul- 
ties for  those  afflicted  with  chronic  disease. 

The  Commissioners  and  the  Director  of 
PubUc  Health  are  giving  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  those  problems  which  are  within 
their  authority  to  solve,  but  In  addition  fav- 
orable consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  19S0 
health  and  hospital  budget  estimates  wlU  be 
required  In  order  to  provide  the  facllltlea 
with  which  to  move  on  toward  suitable 
solutions. 

UXBAN  UMTWAL,  EOimrG,  AKB  HOUSING 

The  shift  of  population  Is  Intensifying  the 
need  for  lU-ban  renewal,  although  age  and 
deterioration  of  structures  are  also  major 
factors. 

The  full  facilities  of  the  District  have  been 
concentrated  on  this  problem  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  a  total  of  4  urban  renewal  areas. 
Involving  approximately  1,500  acres  In  and 
around  the  central  area  of  the  city,  have 
been  designated  for  clearance,  rehabilitation, 
or  conservation.  The  planning  for  three  of 
these  areas  in  the  Southwest,  Involving  over 
eoo  acres,  has  been  completed.  Clearance 
has  been  partially  completed  and  reconstruc- 
tion is  about  to  commence.  The  planning  for 
900  acres  in  the  Northwest  Is  now  In  progress. 
Surveys  have  been  completed  on  two  other 
potential  urban  renewal  areas.  Involving  ai>- 
proximately  200  acres,  with  no  declsl<m  yet 
as  to  f\irther  action. 

In  addition,  a  housing  code  has  been 
adopted,  and  enforcement  commenced,  with 
a  related  acceleration  in  actions  to  con- 
demn seriously  insanitary  buUdlngs. 

Because  of  area  slimi  clearance,  highway 
construction,  school  construction,  and  other 
public  activities  that  eliminate  existing 
housing,  numerous  famUles  are  being  dis- 
placed with  only  limited  accommodations 
available  for  adequate  rehousing  of  low-in- 
come families.  The  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority  is  endeavoring  to  provide  pub- 
lic-housing xinits  but  Is  having  extreme  diffi- 
culty In  finding  sxiitable  sites.  The  Com- 
missioners have  authorised  an  additional 
2.500  units  to  meet  needs  through  1960.  but 
thus  far  the  Authority  has  found  sites  for 
only  174  of  these  units.  UtUe  undeveloped 
land  remains  In  the  District  to  permit  pubUc 
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houBing  conBtruetion  and  the  limitations  on 
■Ite  dflfvelopment  impooed  liy  the  present 
Housing  Act  almost  precludes  the  clearance 
of  Blum  areas  for  public  housing. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  to  continue 
to  make  progress  on  urban  renewal,  and  to 
proylde  reasonably  adequate  public  housing. 
It  Is  essential  that  continued  and  substan- 
tial Federal  financial  assistance  be  made 
available. 

The  present  work  of  the  District  to  revise 
and  modernize  its  Boning  regulations  is  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  city 
which  is  physically  attractive  and  desirable 
as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  conduct  one's 
work.  To  that  end  the  Commissioners  are 
rushing  the  final  work  on  revising  the  zoning 
regulations,  and  the  Zoning  Commission  ex* 
pects  to  enact  a  new  code  of  zoning  regu- 
lations in  the  near  future.  The  present  code 
of  Boning  regulations  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest in  the  country  and  has  had  only  spot 
revisions  since  its  adoption  37  years  ago. 

CaSUK,  PBISONS.  PROBATION,  AND  PABOLS 

The  recent  study  of  prisons,  probation, 
and  parole  matters  resulted  in  many  rec- 
ommendations being  made  to  improve  our 
activities  in  these  fields.  Consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  this  group  led  the 
Commissioners  to  propose  additional  proba- 
tion and  parole  activities  directed  toward 
better  rehabilitation  of  convicted  persons 
and  a  reduction  of  prison  population.  If 
the  additional  staff  necessary  for  these  ac- 
tivities can  be  obtained  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  we  feel  that  a  slight  decline  of  prison 
population  can  be  maintained  and  possibly 
accelerated. 

To  further  carry  out  this  carefully  planned 
attack  on  the  problem  of  reducing  ovir  prison 
population  through  better  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  of  the  convicted  persons,  the  Com- 
missioners are  recommending  legislation 
relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of  chronic  alco- 
holics so  as  to  provide  for  the  civil  com- 
mitment of  chronic  alcoholics  on  petition 
by  relatives  or  others:  to  provide  for  a  longer 
period  of  rehabilitation' treatment;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conditional  release  and  possible 
reconunltment  of  persons  found  to  be  chronic 
alcoholics;  and  to  increase  to  10  percent  that 
portion  of  certain  llquor-Ucense  fees  to  be 
devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of  chronic  tdco- 
hollcB. 

CTVZL  DEFCN8B 

The  District  government  and  representa- 
tives of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  effort  in  the  past  2 
years  in  an  attempt  to  develop  adequate 
plans  to  provide  methods  of  survival  for  the 
public  in  the  event  of  an  air  attack.  The 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  face  of  com- 
plete lack  of  shelter  facilities  and  with  the 
realization  that  in  the  near  future  there  will 
be  little  or  no  time  for  evacuation.  The 
Commissioners  feel  that  it  is  lmp>eratlve  that 
planning  must  be  accelerated  and  measures 
offering  the  greatest  chance  of  survival  be 
put  Into  effect. 

In  part,  the  District's  program  will  depend 
upon  Federal  Government  action  in  estab- 
lishing a  shelter  policy  and  shelter  facilities 
for  its  own  employees.  In  addition,  our  pro- 
gram will  depend  upon  the  passage  of 
B.  2728.  This  bill  will  correct  many  of  the 
'present  deficiencies  in  the  authority  ot  the 
Commissioners  to  act  on  civil  defense  mat- 
ters. Finally,  any  reasonably  satisfactory 
program  will  require  nvore  funds  to  be  made 
available  in  our  budget,  and  accordingly  a 
substantial  budget  increase  has  been  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1959. 

PUBLIC  UTUJrnss 

The  year  1957  marked  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  by  D.  C.  Transit  System  Inc.,  under 
Its  new  franchise.  The  change  in  ownership 
has  created  new  regulatory  problems  requir- 
ing consideration  by  the  Public  ntilities 
Commission,  as.  for  example,  the  franchise 
requirement  that  the  Conunlsslon  make  an 
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annual  determination  aa  to  whether  Che 
transit  company  is  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
District  of  ColTimbla  motcnr  fuel  tax,  and  !the 
franchise  requirement  for  conversion  ftom 
railway  operation  to  bus  operation.  The 
principal  featvire,  however,  is  that  progress 
has  been  made  In  Improving  the  mass  traiisit 
situation.  Continued  progress  has  neen 
made  in  the  expansion  of  the  gas,  elec^lc, 
and  telephone  utilities  to  meet  increi 
demands. 

SALAXnS 

Successful  administration  of  the  Dls#ict 
government  depends  in  large  part  upon  the 
caliber  of  the  personnel  it  can  attioct. 
Through  experience  we  know  that  this  fact 
makes  the  salary  scale  of  great  importance. 
While  we  cannot  discuss  all  salaries  herej 
should  like  to  mention  several  key 
First  is  that  of  the  Superintendent 
Schools,  which  we  have  recommende< 
raised  to  $22,000  per  year. 

Further,  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  face  of  pending  s^ary 
Increases  for  classified  employees  of  the  ]  fed- 
eral and  District  Governments,  it  will  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  provide  Incre  ised 
salaries  for  our  policemen,  firemen,  teacl  ers. 
and  school  ofQcers.  The  Commissioners  are 
studying  such  legislation  with  a  view  to  i  ub- 
mlttlng  recommended  legislation  that  w  mid 
provide  increases  for  policemen,  flreiien, 
teachers,  tmd  school  officers  generally  <  am- 
parable  to  those  anticipated  for  class  fied 
employees. 

In  view  of  the  different  provisions  of  law 
applicable  to  oiu:  6,000  per  diem  emplq  'ees, 
consideration  of  salary  increases  for  this 
group  of  o\ur  employees  is  presently  under- 
way. A  wage  siurvey  was  recently  <^m- 
pleted  that  indicates  that  an  Increase  for! this 
group  of  employees  will  be  adopted  by|  the 
Commissioners  early  In  this  calendar  year. 
The  amount  of  the  increase  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, however. 

The  Commissioners  also  believe  that 
slderatlon  should  be  given  to  the  salarlt 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  and  su| 
a  salary  level  commensurate  with  that 
the  members  of  Federal  Commissions 
suant  to  the  Executive  Pay  Act,  Public 
854,  84th  Congress,  .sections  105  and 
This  would  provide  a  basic  rate  of  $2(1,000, 
With  120,500  for  the  president  of  the  B  tard, 
which  is  commensurate  with  amounts  paid 
mayors  and  councils  of  other  large  cltlfs  in 
the  United  States. 


PSOGSAM    FOR    IMPROVXMKNT 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  machinery  has 
been  set  up  to  help  solve  many  of  our  i  rob- 
lems.  Two  highlight  developments  should 
be  mentioned.  One  is  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  committee  to  study  fuch 
problems  and  propose  remedial  action.  We 
are  enthusiastic  about  that  committee  and 
we  Intend  to  give  it  every  possible  assistance. 

The  other  highlight  is  the  establishment 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Regional 
Conference  last  year.  This  conferende  is 
composed  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Fa^lax 
County,  Arlington  County,  Falls  Churchi  and 
Alexandria,  Va.;  Prince  Georges  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties,  Md.;  a  representative  from 
each  House  of  the  General  Assemblies  on  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland;  a  member  of  the  | Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  of  the  uilted 
States  Senate;  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbla  Committee  of  the  United  ^ates 
Hovise  of  Representatives;  and  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Commissions^  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  < 

This  conference,  through  its  steering  fom- 
mlttee  and  other  committees,  has  made  tome 
progress  toward  solution  of  a  nmnber  a  r  re- 
gional problems.  It  particularly  has  served 
to  bring  together  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
Jurisdictions  involved  in  a  mutually  fcon- 
structlve  set  of  circumstancies  that  bodes  well 
for  the  future  cooperative  solution  of  iiany 
of  the  area  problems  which  are  becomin  ;  in- 


creasingly critical  as  urbanization  jn^ogresses 

with  such  rapidity.  I 

We  should  now  like  to  offer  soitte  more 
specific  suggestions  on  how  the  Dls^lct  can 
continue  to  move  forward  during  tpe  com- 
ing year — In  particular  how  actlon$  of  the 
Congress  can  help  make  that  posslbleL 

Obviously,  the  solution  to  most  pf  these 
problems  will  require  legislation.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  some  proposed  legislation. 
and  I  shall  later  mention  a  few  other  items 
and  also  give  you  a  complete  list.     I 

The  most  far-reaching  Item  of  legislation 
Is  concerned  with  the  public-works  program. 
I  have  already  described  the  policy  behind  It. 
In  brief,  we  propose  that  the  Congre|Bs  adopt 
a  policy  that  does  two  things:  I 

1.  Clearly  establishes  the  goal  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  be  an  outstanding  city, 
and  suitable  to  be  the  Capital  of  tl^is  great 
Nation.  { 

2.  Accepts  responsibility  of  financing  this 
Capital  City  to  the  extent  expenditijres  can- 
not be  met  by  taxing  District  resld^nU  and 
businesses  at  rates  roughly  equal  to  nho&t  In 
surrounding  communities. 

The  public-works  program  is  proposed  to 
provide  $145.5  million  of  general-fund  facili- 
ties for  the  e-year  period  commencing  in  fis- 
cal year  1959.  The  content  of  this  3>rogram 
and  its  financing  were  the  subject  pf  inten- 
sive studies  during  the  past  year  Iby  out- 
standing civic  leaders  and  by  the  pommis- 
sloners'  staff  assistants.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies.  It  Is  very  apparent  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  general  fund  is  in  veryi  precari- 
ous financial  condition.  , 

After  a  similar  study  of  the  tax  picture, 
the  Commissioners  also  tiave  comi  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  local  t«|uitlon  Is 
not  feasible  and  would  be  detrlmential  to  the 
economy.  The  level  of  taxation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  been  Increased  by  more 
than  $30  million  in  the  past  4  years,  and  the 
aggregate  of  all  taxes  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict resident  is  now  higher  than  that  of 
most  of  our  suburban  neighbors.      I 

The  analyses  of  this  problem  indleate  thai 
a  loan  authority  of  $100  million  sftould  be 
obtained  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
partially  finance  the  capital  outlay  over  the 
next  6  years,  and  an  increase  of  $$  million 
should  be  made  in  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  general  fund,  raising  this  pay- 
ment from  the  presently  authorlMa  amount 
of  $23  million  to  $32  miUlon.  Without  ad- 
ditional financing,  public-works  (instruc- 
tion cannot  be  carried  out.  In  f  acti  we  can- 
not continue  to  provide  the  generaj  govern- 
ment services  now  needed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  this  responsibility  to  the  District, 
because  it  controls  and  establishes  the  poli- 
cies and  expenditures  of  the  District),  because 
it  has  a  large  part  of  the  property  tjtiat  ordi- 
narily would  be  taxable  in  another  commu- 
nity, because  It  Imposes  extra  requirements 
on  the  District  as  a  result  of  the  District  be- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital;  and  finall}  beca\ise 
It  Is  the  principal  employer  of  the  District. 

The  highway  funds  to  finance  the  Dis- 
trict's portion  of  the  highway  pr4>gram  of 
$176  million  in  the  6  years  ending  njlth  fiscal 
year  1964  appear  to  be  adequate  through 
fiscal  year  1963.  However,  by  aboilt  1964  It 
appears  certain  that  there  will  m  a  need 
for  substantial  additional  funds.  In  subse- 
quent years,  the  deficit  of  availaoie  funds 
will  be  much  greater,  to  the  extent  that  by 
about  1969  the  possible  deficit  rns^y  be  $66 
million  for  the  program.  Until  njore  data 
can  be  developed  on  this  subject,  however, 
the  Commissioners  have  no  proposals  to  pro- 
vide more  financing  for  the  highway  fund. 

Our  water  and  sanitary  sewage  public- 
works  programs  are  similar  to  the  highway 
program  In  that  financing  problems  of  a 
major  nature  are  not  indicated  for  at  least 
several  years.  Some  reasonable  increase  in 
charges  for  water  and  sanitary  sewtage  serv- 
ice may  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to 
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carry  out  the  1950-M  portiooB  of  thasi  pco- 
grams,  amounting  to  $^10Ji  million  for  water 
supply  and  distribution,  and  $14.5  million 
for  sanitary  sewage  works. 

We  also  wish  to  repcvt  that  the  highway- 
construction  program  has  been  delayed  on 
some  of  its  major  projecu,  but  work  is  now 
proceeding  toward  the  construction  of  a 
Potomac  River  bridge  near  Constitution  Ave- 
nue, a  decision  has  been  made  on  the  pro- 
posed locaUon  of  U.  8.  Route  240,  and  the 
Southwest  Freeway  is  preaently  xmder  con- 
struction. An  early  decision  will  be  reqxUred 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  the  14th 
Street  Bridges  from  $7  million  to  a  total  of 
$16  million  to  permit  construction  of  a  re- 
placement for  the  deteriorated  southbound 
14th  Street  structure.  This  legiaUUon  has 
passed  both  Houaes  and  Is  now  awaiting  a 
conference  meeting.  It  is  urgently  recom- 
mended that  early  action  be  t&ken  on  this 
matter. 

A  further  problem  in  the  matter  of  water 
supply  is  related  to  the  growth  of  the  metro- 
poUUn  are*.  It  Is  certain  that  the  time  Is 
not  far  distant  when  the  unregulated  flows 
of  the  Potonutc  River  will  at  Umea  be  insuf- 
ficient for  public-water-supply  purposes. 
Flow  regulation  must  inevitably  be  devel- 
oped through  water  storage.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  part  of  lU  costs  must  be 
paid  by  the  various  water  systems  of  the 
area,  including  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  therefore  future  costs  to 
be  borne  by  the  water  system  which  have 
not  been  anticipated  in  any  of  the  financial 
arrangements  made  to  date. 

On  the  subject  of  pollution  abatement.  It 
now  appears  that,  insofar  as  the  District  and 
nearby  Maryland  are  concerned,  pollution 
abatement  In  the  Potomac  River  will  be 
substantially  achieved  in  the  near  future. 
By  slightly  increasing  the  sise  of  the  recom- 
mended District  facilities  pertaining  to  pol- 
lution abatement,  the  faciUtles  could  accom- 
modate all  or  any  part  ot  Fairfax  County. 
The  District's  plan,  therefcwe,  can  constitute 
the  backbone  of  a  metropoUtan  sewage-dis- 
poaal  system  and  thereby  provide  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing metropolitan  conununitles. 

There  are  many  more  problems  and  legis- 
lative matters  pertaining  to  the  District:  but 
we  will  take  only  the  time  necessary  to  iden- 
tify the  following  additional  legislative  mat- 
ters as  being  of  major  Importance: 

S.  1846  and  H.  R.  6907,  bUls  to  provide  for 
an  elected  legislative  aaaembly.  an  elected 
delegate  to  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvea. 
and  for  an  appointed  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant governor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  2275  and  H.  R.  7300,  bills  to  amend  the 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  so  as  to  per- 
mit established  licensed  businesses  to  con- 
tinue in  areas  rezoned  from  commercial  to 
residential. 

Legislation  to  define  what  eonstitutCB  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  between  arrest  and 
arraignment.  (In  this  connection,  please 
refer  to  the  more  detailed  discuaslon  of 
crime  problems  in  sec.  8  hereof.) 

8.  969  prescribing  the  weight  to  be  given 
to  evidence  of  tests  of  alcohol  in  the  blood, 
urine,  or  breath  of  persons  tried  for  driving 
While  drunk,  negligent  homicide,  or  man- 
slaughter committed  in  the  t^wration  of  a 
motor  vehicle. 

H.  R.  7785  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  Judge  for  the  Juvenile  court. 
S.  1039  and  H.  R.  4405  to  reqiUre  tazlcabs 
to  carry  $10.000/$ao,000  personal  injury  and 
$5,000    property    damage     insurance.      The 
Commissioners,    however,    recommend    that 
the  minimum  coverage  be  $25,000  $50,000  for 
bodily  injury  and  $10,000  property  damage. 
The  matter  of  overall   Importance,   how- 
trever,  is  our  request  for  a  determination  by 
the  Congreaa  as  to  wiiat  kind  of  a  National 
Capital  iB  deBlred.  and  how  it  should  be  fi- 
nanced.   We  at  this  time  submit  legislation 
which  we  reoonunend  to  achieve  these  ob- 


jecttvaB,  and  request  your  earty  eonsldcratkm 
of  it. 

Thank  yoa  for  yoar  intereBt  and  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

BOABO  OP  OOMSCXSBIOIfBaB. 

Dbtbxct  09  Ooutmbia.  rehrumrg  Zl.  i»St. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  frtmi  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am.  indeed,  sorry  I 
could  not  have  been  with  the  Senator 
at  the  meeting  yesterday.  I  had  an  en- 
gagement of  long  standing  which  in- 
volved several  departments  of  govern- 
ment and  some  constituents  from  my 
own  State,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  be  absent.  Since  then  I  have 
read  the  statement  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  and  looked  through  most 
of  the  data  which  have  been  furnished 
me  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by,  and  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with,  the  excellent 
statement  just  given  by  the  capable  and 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  WTWT.F  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  comments.  I  am  stupe  all 
Senators  imderstand  why  he  could  not 
be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


bome-rtile  legislaticm.  This 
has  the  moral  obBgatiwi  to 
diUously  legislatinn  gtvinc  to  tiae 
lean  dtiaens  residing  in  the  Oapttal  Ctty 
a  vote  and  the  right  tc  a  rdae  in  tbe 
determinatioQ  of  their  own  aflatxa.  lY* 
continue  to  doiy  residents  of  the  DiB<- 
triet  of  Columtna  the  baOoi  is  to  deny 
our  own  democratic  berttace.  Tliere  is. 
too.  an  implied  obligation  to  our  own 
constitaencies  that  the  time  and  ener- 
gies devoted  to  pressing  national  allain 
be  not  diluted  by  the  Congress  •eting  as 
a  city  council,  a  role  which  it  must  as- 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLK 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  also,  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  because  of  travel  difficulties 
was  unable  to  arrive  in  Washington  in 
time  to  attend  the  meeting. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  sUtements  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  bears  out  the  urgent 
need  for  the  number  cme  legislative  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Commission- 
ers which  is  enactment  of  home-rule 
legislation.  I  am  delighted  that  our 
chairman  is  going  to  give  the  recom- 
mendations— and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
one  in  particular — ^very  urgent  attention. 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a 
dual  responsibility  in  its  consideration 
of  any  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  first  is  the  intrinsic  respon- 
sibility associated  with  the  weighing  of 
any  bill  before  us.  But  the  second  bur- 
den we  bear  is  even  greater:  We  for- 
mulate here  the  policies  of  government 
for  some  800,000  American  citizens  who 
have  DO  ?oice  in  their  own  government, 
nor  even  the  opportunity  to  determine 
how  the  taxes  they  pay.  which  are  im- 
posed by  others,  are  spent  for  their  own 
benefit. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  ihe 
District  of  Columbia  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  inaugurating  a  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  report  detailing,  in  a  form 
parallel  to  the  Presidential  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  progress  and  the 
problems,  and  the  where-we-are  and  the 
where-we-are-going  of  our  Capital  City. 
Well  documented  and  well  considered, 
the  report  sets  a  precedent  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  followed  ^n  future  years. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  the 
number  one  legislative  recommendation 
of  the  f^A*"*"*"*^^"**^^  is  the  enactment  of 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoas  edi- 
torials from  the  Frtvuaiy  24  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  the  Friiruary  25 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
commenting  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  which  bespeak  the  mantfokl  ob- 
ligations of  the  Congress  toward  its 
Washington  wards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou.  as  follows : 

inom  the  Washington  Vvening  Star  of 
February  24. 1968] 

Ststx  or  TRB  CartxAL 
We  commend  the  CommisBtanegB  for  tbetr 
able  presentation  on  the  state  ot  the  Ra- 
tion "s  Capital.  They  paint  a  gloomy  picture 
of  what  it  is  now  and  the  threatening  aspects 
of  the  inunediate  future — unleaB  corrective 
steps  are  taken. 

Against  that  barcAgroaad.  the  Crenmtaelnn- 
ers  are  asking  questions  that  demand  aa- 
swera.  Only  Congress  can  supply  them.  Bx- 
ardsing  exclusive  ocmtrol  over  this  seat  of 
goremment,  what  does  Ccxigress  propoee  to 
do  with  It?  Does  it  wish  to  see  an  outstand- 
ing city,  worthy  at  being  the  Capital  at  a 
great  Nation?  Or  does  It  intend  to  preside 
over  It*  deterioration  as  a  aeoond-rate  com- 
munity, barely  able  to  maintain  minimum 
standards  in  health,  education,  wtifare.  and 
public  protection  needs? 

The  answer  sou^t  by  the  OoomilsslancrB 
is  legislative  reaffirmation  by  Congress  ot  its 
intent  to  aasame  its  Jtist  financial  respoDsi- 
blllty  toward  upkeep  and  development  of  this 
federal  City.  The  extent  of  that  responat- 
billty  would  be  nkeasured  by  the  diflerenoe 
between  revenues  from  fair  and  adequate 
local  taxes  and  the  total  coat  at  meeting 
demonstralde  needs.  In  money,  the  Com- 
mlBBioners  estimate  that  difference  as  t33 
million,  an  increase  of  $0  million  above  the 
presently  authorised  Federal  payment.  Ac- 
companying that  increaae  would  be  new  loan 
authorizations  of  $100  million,  partially  to 
finance  needed  public  works  over  the  nest 
6  years. 

There  is  nothing  novel  In  this  formula. 
Should  Congress  adopt  it.  the  Appropriationa 
Oommitteee.  as  in  the  past,  cax  repudiate 
it  at  will.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  return 
to  Congressional  pc^cy.  written  into  law,  un- 
der which  Congress  obligates  itself  to  appro- 
iniation  of  Federal  funds  in  aome  fixed  ratio 
to  locally  derived  tax  revenue.  For  unlesB 
Congress  is  willing  to  comnUt  itself  to  meet- 
ing its  financial  responsibilities  on  a  match- 
ing t>asis  vrlth  local  revenues,  the  District's 
assumption  of  additional  debt  will  merely 
invite  another  financial  crisis  within  a  few 
yeara. 

The  new  approach  by  the  CommlaaionerB 
is  to  measure  what  represents  a  fair  and 
Jxist  tax  obligation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia l>y  a  yardstick  consisting  of  comparisons 
with  the  self-asstuned  tax  obligations  in  ad- 
jacent Maryland  and  Virginia.  Some  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  made  In  the 
recent  past.  But  in  their  current  preaenta- 
Xioa  to  Congress,  the   Commissioners   have 
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gone  Into  gnat  detail  to  make  the  compari- 
son* predM.  They  conclude,  on  the  baaU 
of  such  oompuieon,  that  the  aggregate  of 
local  taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
higher  than  in  the  suburtjs;  that  additional 
local  taxation  is  not  feasible  and.  if  imposed, 
would  be  of  further  detriment  to  an  already 
shaken  local  economy. 

Measured  by  any  yardstick,  the  Increases 
in  local  taxation  and  in  local  government 
costs  in  the  past  decade  are  extraordinary. 
In  the  past  toui  years  alone,  tax  levels  in  the 
District  have  been  increased  by  more  than 
930  million.  The  Increases  were  ImpoBcd 
With  the  understanding  that  Congress  would 
Increase  the  Federal  payment,  an  under- 
standing repeatedly  ignored  in  appropria- 
tions practice.  -  So  we  continue  from  one 
financial  crisis  to  another,  brought  about  by 
a  blind,  vislonless  and  unworkable  policy  of 
soaking  the  unrepresented  local  taxpayer 
with  a  financial  obligation  the  all-powerful 
Federal  Government  refuses  to  assume. 

More  critical  than  the  impending  deficits, 
however,  is  the  future  of  this  beautiful  city. 
Its  I'hfttiging  population,  the  influx  of  low 
Income  groups  and  the  flight  of  the  higher 
Income  groups  beyond  Its  fixed  boundaries; 
the  steady  Increase  in  tai  exempt  property 
and  the  diminishing  sources  of  local  taxa- 
tion pose  problems  to  which  Congress  must 
give  realistic  study  before  it  is  too  late.  It 
is  getting  pretty  late  as  it  is. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald  of  February  25,  1958] 

Stats  or  thx  Capitai. 

The  Commissioners  have  submitted  to 
-  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive 
rep(»'t  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Bven  a  cursory  review  of  the  well-docu- 
mented statement  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
a  presentation — In  place  of  the  haphazard, 
piecemeal  messages  which  have  been  custom- 
ary— ^was  long  overdue.  For  If  Congress 
intends  to  continue  acting  as  a  combination 
city  council-county  conunission-State  legis- 
lature for  Washington,  it  faces  a  staggering 
task.  The  Ust  of  urgent  legislation,  embrac- 
ing virtually  every  aspect  of  local  affairs, 
would  be  enough  to  keep  any  ordinary  State 
or  local  governing  body  busy  through  a  long 
session. 

How  Congress  can  be  exp>ected  to  find  the 
time  to  deal  adequately  with  this  vast  assort- 
ment of  complex  problems  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  But  find  the  time  it  must,  luiless 
it  Is  willing,  and  quickly,  again  to  delegate 
its  local  legislative  functions  to  an  elected 
District  government,  as  administrations  of 
both  parties  repeatedly  have  asked.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  Commissioners  chose 
not  to  emphasize  this  alternative. 

In  a  sense,  the  strongest  case  for  home 
rule  Is  implicit  in  the  kind  of  presentation 
the  Commissioners  made  to  the  Joint  session 
of  the  House  and  Senate  District  Commit- 
tees. Few  Membors  of  Congress  sensitive  to 
the  growing  burden  of  their  national  duties 
in  this  period  of  swift  growth  and  change 
in  domestic  and  international  affairs  can  in 
good  conscience  undertake  the  local  govern- 
ing task  which  the  Commissioners'  message 
sets  forth — ^unless  they  are  also  on  record  for 
rest(»ing  local  government. 

One  fimdamental  and  essentially  simple 
part  of  this  task,  however,  cazuiot  be  dele- 
gated. For  Washington  Is  not  Just  another 
city.  It  has  been  and  remains  the  s];>ecial 
creature  of  the  Federal  Union,  carved  from  a 
cow  pasture  to  be  the  seat  of  government. 
The  District's  taxpa]ren  are  la-ovldlng 
enough  and  more  to  support  a  normal  city, 
more  than  some  of  their  better-off  neighbors 
in  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs  pay 
for  local  government.  But  if  Congress 
wants  to  maintain  the  District  as  a  fitting 
Capital,  this  special  and  added  burden  must 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Qovernment.  For 
half  a  century  Congress  has  preserved  and 


multiidied  the  restrictions  on  land  usa(  and 
local  taxation  which  are  essential  to  oialn- 
taining  this  special  character  for  WasUng- 
ton.  But  never  has  Congress  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize that  these  restrictions  are  mattvs  of 
municipal  economics,  that  they  cost  m^ney, 
and  that  other  money  must  be  ferth- 
ooming  if  the  restrictions  are  not  mer^y  to 
result  in  decay. 

The  city's  tax  base  Is  steadily  oxHimg  as 
higher  income  residents  and  some  o^  the 
business  which  they  supix>rt  seek  better  |Con- 
dltlons  outside  the  central  city.  Most  pities 
face  this  problem.  But  none  Is  so  hoibled 
In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  situation  as  is  the 
DUtrlct.  n  the  state  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  not  to  grow  steadily  worse.  Congress  tnust 
reaffirm,  in  terms  of  an  adequate  Federal 
payment,  its  wish  that  Washington  be  a 
fitting  seat  of  government.  And  it  ^ust 
also  decide  either  to  work  overtime  to  handle 
the  enormous  backlog  of  vital  local  legisla- 
tion or  assign  this  Job  to  elected  repre^nta- 
tives  of  the  city's  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sent 
contribution.  I  wish  to  say  that!  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvns]  is 
a  very  valued  member  of  our  committee. 
I  assure  him  now  that  number  one  oi  i  our 
agenda  for  consideration  is  the  h|>me- 
rule  legislation. 

Mr.  BEALIi.  Mr.  President.  wil|  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE, 
from  Maryland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  tiiiie  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Seiator 
from  Nevada  may  be  granted  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Withoi  ;  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  jdeld  t  >  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  at  the  committee  meeting  yc  ster- 
day.  It  was  a  most  interesting  me<  ting. 
In  the  15  years  I  have  been  a  memoer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee]  that 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  knowii  of  a 
joint  meeting  by  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  I 

Our  chairman,  the  distinguished  |Sen- 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblf],  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  brought  about 
this  meeting.  Not  only  did  he  m4ke  a 
very  fine  presentation  today,  bu|  the 
meeting  yesterday,  bringing  the!  two 
bodies  together,  certainly  can  do, only 
good  for  the  District  of  Columbia  aiil  for 
our  country. 

Mr.   BIBLE.    I  appreciate  the 

sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  is  a  very  valuable  memqer  of 
the  Senate  committee. 


I  3rield  to  the  Seiiator 


kind 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  POSTAL  RATJeS— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presfaent, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  ¥rom 
New  HampsWre  [Mr.  Bruksis],  thefeen- 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bmcker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPEE],  I  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5836)  to  readjust  postal  rates 
and  to  establish  a  Congressional  policy 
for  the  determination  of  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  amendment 
would  strike  from  the  postal  rate  bill  all 
changes  In  the  weight  and  size  of  p«  reel- 


post  packages.  I  give  notice  thit  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  call  up  the' amend- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  aq  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  hf  him,  to 
House  bill  5836,  supra,  which  was  re- 
ceived, ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablt.  and  be 
printed.  | 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  an  i  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed: by  him. 
to  House  bill  5836.  supra,  wqich  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  aM  to  be 
printed.  ! 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
submitted  amendments.  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  hill  5836, 
supra,  which  were  ordered  to  UJe  on  the 
table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  submitted  aH  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  b^  him,  to 
House  bill  5836,  supra,  which  wai  i  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  pr  nted. 


PRICE  SUPPORTS  ON  D/IRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Hew  York 
is  the  second  largest  dairy  State  in  the 
Nation.  The  impact  on  the  overall 
economy  of  the  State  of  the  proposed 
support  price  reduction  for  imilk,  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
could  be  seriously  adverse.  Specially 
since  no  corresponding  decrease  is  con- 
templated which  would  reduce  the  price 
of  grain  feeds  which  the  dairy  farmers 
must  purchase.  The  coordination  of 
price  supports  for  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts and  grain  feeds  is  the  key  to  this 
situation.  I 

I  also  represent  the  largest  consumers' 
market  in  the  United  States  ini  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Thi$  market 
is  a  heavy  consumer  of  milk  ind  milk 
products. 

There  is  no  question  that  I  tave  sup- 
ported and  shall  continue  to  support  the 
flexible  parity  support  price  approach  to 
the  present  farm  problems.  I,  also  be- 
lieve that  a  great  revolution  is  taking 
place  in  agriculture,  requiring  the  use 
of  fewer  people  and  larger  unit!  of  farm 
production,  and  that  it  is  essentikl  to  con- 
form ourselves  to  this  revolution  in  the 
Interests  of  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  tremendous  foreign  policy 
possibilities  for  peace  are  inherent  in  the 
use  of  agricultural  surpluses,  jso  as  to 
enable  the  peoples  abroad,  esp^ially  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  some  Industrializatioh  and  to 
enable  them  to  live  upon  a  staindard  at 
least  not  worse  than  they  had  before, 
while  some  of  the  people  are  ^iken  off 
the  land.  , 

The  use  of  the  surpluses  will  Enable  us 
to  do  what  the  Communists  do  i  with  the 
rule  of  the  sword  and  whip,  wihich  has 
been  so  much  In  evidence  In  tl^elr  farm 
collectivization  programs.  Hofrever,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  all  these  Bctlvities 
move  along  together.  \ 

A  legal  situation  is  involvedi  in  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in(iy  find  It 
necessary,  legally,  to  reduce  the  support 
price  for  milk  and  milk  products,  be- 
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cause  of  the  surpluses  of  those  commodi- 
ties, whereas  he  may  not  be  able  to  do 
the  necessary  coordinating  for  barley, 
oats,  and  grain  sorghimis,  which  are  used 
as  feed  for  dairy  cattle. 

In  full  recognition  of  all  these  prob- 
lems, and  in  no  sense  in  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  poUcy  of  endeavoring 
to  rationalize  our  whole  agriciiltural  sit- 
uation in  the  light  of  the  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  on  the  farms.  I 
propose  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
to  call  for  deferring  the  oi>eratlon  of  the 
reduction  in  support  prices  for  dairy 
products  while  Congress  considers  the 
legal  situation  and  how  to  prevent  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  dairy  farmers  as  the 
result  of  such  reduction,  by  making  an 
overall  approach  to  their  problems  at 
this  session. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  such  an  ap- 
proach would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  at  this  time  is  under  very 
heavy  attack,  an  opportunity  to  testify 
before  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  as  to  the  validity  of  his  posi- 
tion and  the  legal  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  so  the  Congress  may  per- 
hai>s  give  him  some  legal  relief,  which 
he  may  need  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
price  of  feed  with  the  price  of  milk. 

Again  I  emphasize  that,  in  my  opinion, 
fundamentally  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try must  tell  us  what  they  want  to  have 
done  with  the  $5  billion,  approximately, 
which  the  Congress  is  appropriating  for 
agriculture,  and  which  I  entirely  favor, 
in  order  to  help  the  farmers  make  the 
necessary  transition  in  connection  with 
the  revolution  which  is  occurring  on  the 
farms.  However,  while  that  is  done,  we 
need  to  avoid,  insofar  as  we  humanly 
can,  dislocation  and  serious  damage  to 
those  who  engage  in  farming  for  a  living. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  joint  reso- 
lution. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BXTTLER: 
Statement  by  him  in  commemoration  of 
Brotherhood  Week. 

Statement     prepared     by     him    regarding 
Xiltbuanian  Independence  Day. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
Address  entitled  "Federal  Judiciary  Selec- 
tion: The  Letter.  But  the  Spirit?"  deUvered 
by  Senator  Stxnnis  before  the  aouthem  re- 
gional meeting  of  American  Bar  Association, 
AUanta.  Oa..  on  February  21,  1968. 
By  Mr.  OORE: 
Resolution    on    emergency    pubUc    works 
grants,  adopted  by  hoard  of  directors.  Ten- 
nessee Municipal  League,  and  excerpt  from 
text  of  address  by  President  Elsenhower  be- 
fore National  Food  Conference,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  25.  1968. 
By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 
Article   entitled   "Labor   Should   Be   Free 
in  Our  Republic."  written  by  him  for  pub- 
lication in  the  American  Mercury  magazine 
for  March  1958. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
Letter  from  Mr.  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Evening  News,  editorial  from 
the  Evening  News,  and  statement  by  Senator 


Caax  of  New  Jersey,  regarding  the  threat 
of  a  depression  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  to  do  about  it. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  RAYMOND  A.  HARE  TO 
BE  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED 
ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Rela- 
tions, I  desire  to  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ate received  today  the  nomination  of 
Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  nomination 
will  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  the 
expiration  of  6  days,  in  accordance  with 
the  committee  rule. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARING    ON    S.    1642, 

FOR  THE   RELIEF  OF  CLAUDE  E, 

CRAWFORD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  a  pubUc  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  March  11,  1958, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  424.  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  S.  1642.  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Claude  E.  Crawford. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  all 
persons  interested  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation may  make  such  representations  as 
may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WixJBTl,  and  myself,  chalrmsin. 


THE  PRAYERS  OF  THE  FREE 
WORLD  FOR  LIBERTY  FOR 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  a  free  world,  this  is  an  unhappy 
anniversary.  Ten  years  ago,  the  forces 
of  communism  seized  control  of  Czecho- 
slovakia— one  of  the  most  freedom- 
loving  nations  in  Europe. 

On  the  basis  of  the  whole  proud  his- 
tory of  the  Czechoslovakian  people,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  wanted  no  part  of 
communism,  and  want  no  part  of  it  to- 
day. The  seizure  of  power  was  tyranny 
without  any  show  of  legality. 

A  people  who  have  struggled  for  their 
independence  over  the  centuries  cannot 
be  kept  in  chains  forever.  We  can  be 
certain  that  the  spark  of  freedom  is  still 
within  the  minds  and  souls  of  the 
Czechs,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Free 
World  for  their  eventual  liberty  are  with 
them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  1958.  marks  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public. Today,  February  25,  marks  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  Communist 
coup  that  resulted  in  the  enslavement  of 
the  brave  millions  who  make  their 
homes  in  their  once  free  and  prosperous 
coimtry. 

Over  the  years  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia have  stniggled  for  independ- 
ence and  the  right  to  choose  freely  the 
kind  of  government  they  want.    Many 


times  they  have  been  subjugated  and 
abused  by  ruthless  and  cruel  leaders  of 
more  powerful  nations.  They  have  al- 
ways eventually  regained  their  freedixn, 
to  take  their  place  once  again  alongside 
other  nations  that  believe  in  the  dignity 
of  the  individuaL 

Theirs  in  many  ways  has  been  a  glori- 
ous history  and  an  inspiration  to  those 
everywhere  who  seek  to  live  in  peace 
and  dignity  with  their  fellow  men. 

Thus,  I  feel  confident  that  within 
time — and,  I  trust,  in  the  near  futtu-e— 
these  brave  and  Uberty-Ioving  people 
will  once  again  find  it  possible  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  oppressors  and  to  en- 
Joy  the  freedom  for  which  they  so 
strongly  yearn,  and  which  they  have  so 
truly  earned. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, February  25,  1958,  commemorates 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  last  day  of 
freedom  of  the  Czechoslovakian  nation, 
whose  tragic  history  is  difficult  to  equal 
in  mankind's  struggle  for  fredom. 

Bom  out  of  World  War  I,  the  young 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  fell  an  early 
victim  of  Nazi  aggression  in  1938-39.  At 
its  rebirth  in  1945.  foUowing  World  War 
n.  under  President  Eduard  Benes.  Czech- 
oslovakia enjoyed  a  measure  of  tradi- 
tional democracy  while  under  the  heavy 
threat  of  its  Soviet  neighbor.. 

The  end  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia 
came  a  decade  ago  today,  when  Presi- 
dent Benes'  government  collapsed  from 
external  and  internal  Communist  pres- 
sure. While  freedom  has  been  tempo- 
rarily stifled  in  Czechoslovakia,  it  is  my 
strong  belief,  and  I  think  the  hope  of 
free  men  evenrwhere,  that  years  of  op' 
pression  and  totaUtarian  d(Hnination 
have  not  crushed  the  love  of  freedom  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Czechoslovakian  peo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  they  have 
strengthened  it.  The  flame  of  freedom 
has  not  gone  out.  Hitler's  blitzkrieg 
could  not  crush  it  out,  and  communism's 
godless  ts^anny  cannot  destroy  it. 

The  Czechoslovakian  people  know 
what  a  precious  thing  freedom  is  be- 
cause they  know  what  it  is  to  live  with- 
out it. 

To  the  enslaved  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia on  this  dark  day  in  their  stniggle 
for  freedom  and  to  all  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple of  the  world  in  their  flght  against 
tyranny,  they  should  know  that  their 
cause  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  on  this,  the  25th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  tenth  aimiversary  of  the  date  on 
which  Soviet  troops  struck  at  free 
Czechoslovakia  and  converted  that  na- 
tion from  freedom  to  slavery,  the  people 
of  Ohio  would  want  me  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  noble  and  brave  Czecho- 
slovakian people. 

In  my  judgment  the  spirit  of  freedom 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. No  people  with  a  cultural 
background  eqiiivalent  to  that  possessed 
by  the  Czechoslovakian  pec^le  will  for 
any  protracted  period  be  the  slaves  of 
communism,  regeirdless  of  the  force 
brought  to  bear  uiwn  them.  Their 
artists,  their  sculptors,  th^r  literary 
men.  and  their  musicians  have  for  near- 
ly a  thousands  years  written  and  suns 
the  song  of  liberty.  In  my  opinion, 
from  the  hills  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
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from  lU  valleys,  its  fallrack  heroes  sQeak. 
waiting  for  the  day  when  freedom  will 
be  restored  to  that  land. 

As  early  as  1300.  Czechoslovakia  estab- 
lished its  first  institution  of  hl^^her 
learning.  Through  ttie  years  there  has 
lived  the  spirit  of  freedom  among 
Czechoslavian  pec^le.  It  remains  tm- 
quenched  and  undiminished.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviet  power  understands  that 
fact  today.  Under  compulsion  the  people 
of  Cssechoslovakia  bowed  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  despotic  communistic  govern- 
ment; but  in  soul  and  in  spirit,  and  in 
win,  they  proclaim  to  the  world,  through 
their  flag  flying  from  public  buildings, 
that  they  are  brothers  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree to  all  men  and  women  who  believe 
in  liberty. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  coai- 
munlzation  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  good 
];>eople  of  that  country  will  long  remem- 
ber Febniary  25,  1948,  for  on  that  dark 
day  Dr.  Eduard  Benes,  the  Czecho- 
slovak President,  approved  the  new  and 
complete  CcMnmunist  government  under 
the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Kle- 
ment  Qottwald,  and  it  was  later  ratified 
by  the  National  Front  Parliament 

The  groundwork  for  this  action  was 
carefully  laid  3  years  earlier.  At  that 
time  most  of  the  country's  industry  and 
agriculture  had  been  socialized.  The 
national  committees  and  the  people's 
courts  imder  Soviet  domination  had 
taken  over.  Freedom  of  press  and  free- 
dom of  speech  were  no  longer  tolerated. 
Only  pro-Communist  political  parties 
were  permitted  to  operate.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  National  Front 
regime  to  take  autocratic  control  of  the 
country  in  1945.  The  Communist  bosses 
carried  out  their  nefarious  designs  and 
schemes  by  expelling  3  million  Sudeten 
Germans  who  had  lived  for  centuries  in 
that  land.  The  same  treatment  was  ac- 
corded to  the  Hungarians. 

The  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples  are  liv- 
ing in  Coromunist  slavery  today  under 
the  terror  of  the  Communist  state  se- 
curity system.  They  live  In  a  deep 
apathy  serving  their  Communist  masters 
through  fear. 

We  know  that  if  these  enslaved  peo- 
ples are  to  be  free  again,  they  must 
exert  every  effort  to  regain  their  free- 
dom and  their  liberation;  and  this  must 
be  accomplished  without  war.  If  tills  is 
to  be  done,  than  our  country  must  re- 
main strong.  The  West  must  continue 
strong,  and  the  non-Communist  world 
must  maintain  superiority  not  only  In 
arms,  but  in  the  scientific  field. 

On  this  occasion  we  express  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  enslaved  nations.  We 
should  assiu*e  the  Slovak  people  that 
some  day  they  will  r^rain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  also  assure  the  Czech 
people  that  they  too  will  again  be  free. 
The  Sudeten  German  and  Hungarian 
expellees  should  be  encouraged  to  fight 
for  the  right  to  return  to  their  homes. 
We  should  encourage  them  to  strive  for 
t^elr  freedom  and  Independence  whether 
they  are  at  home  or  In  exOe.  They 
should  know  that  they  have  the  moral 
support  of  free  men  the  world  over ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Mr.  President,  twice 
within  one  decade  the  democratic  repub- 
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lie  of  Czechoslovakia  has  been  placed  lun-  elected  to  succeed  the  distinguished  Sen- 
der the  yoke  of  dictatorial  tyranny,  ator  Carter  Glass.  ,^  ^  ».. 
History  cannot  erase  the  Munich  |>act  After  42  years  of  such  close  friendship 
any  more  than  it  can  erase  the  Commu-  and  association,  first.  In  the  State  and 
nist  coup  d'etat  of  February  25,  194f  later,  in  national  poUtical  affahss,  I  was 
Thomas  Masaryk,  the  immigrani  to  deeply  moved  to  receive  from  mfir  senior 
America  who  retiiraed  to  his  homeland  colleague  a  confidential  note  wrttten  on 


to  plant  the  seeds  of  freedom  which  grew 
into  the  democratic  State  of  Czech^o- 
vakia,  and  Eduard  Benes,  who  contib- 
uted  so  xmtiringly  to  the  League  of  r^a- 
tions  for  international  understanding 
and  cooperation,  worked  for  the  sec;|rity 
of  their  country  through  a  strong  alliance 
with  Prance  and  on  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Their  hopes  and  droams 
of  perpetuating  a  free  and  democfatic 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  crushed  bj  the 
ominous  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To- 
day, Czechoslovakia  is  a  Soviet  satellite, 
but  the  number  of  Czechoslovak  ekiles 
who  risked  their  lives  to  flee  from  ^eir 
Communist  dominated  coimtry  isj  the 
greatest  testimonial  to  the  wortt  of 
Masaryk  and  Benes  and  to  their  irpate 
and  deep  love  of  freedom. 

It  may  be  argued  that  geographipally 
and  racially  Czechoslovakia  should  main- 
tain a  strong  alliance  with  Russia^  but 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  ara  not 
bound  by  geographical  nor  racial  i  ties. 
Where  freedom  is  crushed  and  t3rninny 
prevails,  when  subjugation  is  substituted 
for  independence,  the  dream  of  danoc- 
racy  may  grow  dim.  It  is  incimibent 
upon  us  to  keep  the  dream  of  Czechpslo- 
vak  independence  alive.  To  those  eociled 
from  their  unhappy  homeland  we  must 
offer  refuge  and  assistance;  to  the  {sub- 
jugated people  in  Czechoslovakia  we  must 
offer  hope.  The  liberation  of  th6  na- 
tions of  central  and  eastern  Europ^  and 
the  restoration  of  their  freedom  anki  in- 
dependence is  the  prayer  of  free  pejoples 
everywhere  as  we  commemorate  th«  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic and  recall  that  on  this  day.  10  krears 
ago,  the  last  vestige  of  democracy  was 
stripped  from  the  Czech  Croveriyuent 
and  commimism  took  its  place. 


SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
few  men  in  public  life  today  have]  been 
so  closely  associated  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time  as  have  the  two  ptesent 
Senators  from  Virginia.  They  wer«  bom 
on  the  same  street,  in  the  same  town, 
and  in  the  same  year,  only  13  days  i  ipart 
They  both  commenced  their  p<4itical 
careers  by  being  elected  to  the  jstate 
Senate  of  Virginia  in  1915,  where!  they 
were  deskmates  and  the  closelbt  of 
friends.  In  1925,  the  senior  Senato^  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byhd]  .  with  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Viifeinla. 
was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia;  and 
during  the  following  4  years,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  served  in  tht  cab- 
inet of  his  friend  and  former  State  sen- 
ate colleague.  In  March  of  1933.  both 
Virginia  Senators  came  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — the  senior!  Sen- 
ator. Hon.  Harrt  p.  Btbd,  to  the  iJnited 
States  Senate;  and  the  junior  Sen^r  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  m  the 
fall  of   1946,  the  junior  Senatof  was 


February  11,  stating  that  he  w^uld  not 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Sen- 
ate because  in  the  years  that  remained 
to  him  he  wanted  to  be  privUeged  to 
spend  more  time  with  his  beloved  wife. 
Recognizing  the  obligation  whldh  Sena- 
tor Byrd  owes  to  his  wife,  I  coidd  do  no 
more  than  express  my  great  regret  over 
his  proposed  retirement  from  tjhe  Sen- 
ate, which  I  did  in  the  foUowing  state- 
ment to  the  press,  which  I  i^ued  on 
February  12:  ' 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  and  gifatly  dis- 
tressed by  ths  announcement  of  Iny  warm 
personal  and  poUtlcal  friend  of  the  past  43 
years  that  he  wUl  not  be  a  candidate  tor  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  But  for  the  procnlae 
he  made  his  beloved  wife  that  he  ^^ould  not 
r\m  again,  he  would  be  flooded  Vlth  peti- 
tions from  all  sections  of  the  State  to  re- 
consider his  decision. 

Not  since  the  early  days  of  the!  Republic 
has  a  Virginia  Senator  equaled  th4  national 
reputation  enjoyed  by  Senator  Bfran.  And. 
not  In  this  century,  will  the  retWement  of 
a  United  States  Senator,  after  2S  years  of 
service,  be  nK>re  universally  rcgretied. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  personally 
familiar  with  the  political  histoty  of  Vir- 
ginia for  nearly  50  years,  and  I  have 
been  for  many  years  a  student  of  the 
political  history  of  my  native  State 
throughout  its  entire  period  of  statehood. 
Therefore,  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  never  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  there 
been  such  an  insistent  demand,  not  only 
from  the  State  itself,  but  frort  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  that  a  m|in  richly 
entitled  to  retire  on  the  basis*  of  serv- 
ice beyond  the  call  of  duty  sh^d  con- 
tinue in  public  service. 

Since  the  Insistent  demand^  from  so 
many  people  in  Virginia,  Including  a  res- 
olution unanimously  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia,  cctne  from 
the  personal  friends  of  Senator  BTto. 
who  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  physical 
handicap  of  his  wife,  I  intert)ret  the 
demand  for  Senator  Btso's  ^ndidacy 
to  succeed  himself  in  the  Senate  to  be 
conditioned,  of  necessity,  upon  the  fact 
that  throughout  such  servicQ  Senator 
Btrd  will  be  expected  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  his  wife's  healtb  and  will 
be  relieved  from  unessential  activities  ex- 
pected of  a  United  States  Senator  that 
would  take  him  away  from  4ome.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  lirvely  wife 
of  Senator  Byrd  should  release  him  from 
the  promise  made  to  her  som|e  6  years 
ago  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  in  1958, 1  express  the  ear- 
nest hope  that,  for  the  best  ii^terests  ot 
Virginia  and  of  our  Nation,  tiy  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd,  will  reconsider  his  decision  not 
to  stand  for  reelection. 

Mr.  TALAdADGE.  Mr.  President,  V\T' 
ginia,  throughout  its  long  history,  has 
had  a  tradition  of  electing  patriotic  and 
distinguished  public  servants.,  and  Vir- 
ginia has  maintained  that  tradition  to 
the  present  time.  Her  two  distlnguiahed 
Members  in  the  United  States  Senate  are 
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wittMyot  peer  in  this  body.  Senator  Btu 
is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country  as  a  man  who  is 
frugal  with  the  public's  money.  He  Is 
known  as  a  friend  and  a  protects  of  the 
taxpayers    of    the    United    Stotes    of 

America.  .    ^  .     . 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the 
hope  that  Senator  Byrd  will  reconsider 
his  statement  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date, and  that  he  will  again  be  a  candi- 
date to  continue  his  distinguished  service 
in  this  body. 


SEVENTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OP  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  JOHN  FOSTER 
DULIXS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Marquis  Childs,  in  his  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  this  morning,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  70th  armiversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary 
of  State.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article 
he  writes: 

How  history  may  flnaUy  appraise  X>uUes' 
stewardship,  no  one  can  tay.  But  of  his 
stamina  and  hU  dogged  determliiatlon  In 
holding  onto  a  Job  second  In  dUBculty  only 
to  that  of  the  President,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
read  into  the  Record  today  a  poem  en- 
titied  "The  Job."  It  was  written  by  the 
late  Badger  Clark,  poet  laureate  of  South 
Dakota,  and  reads  as  follows: 
But,  God.  It  won't  come  right!  it  wont  come 

right  I 
rve  worked  It  over  tUl  my  brain  Is  numb. 
The  first  flash  came  so  bright, 
Then   more   Ideas   after   It— flash    flash!— I 

thought  It  some 
New  constellation  men  would  wonder  at. 
Perhaps  It's  Jvist  a  firework — fiaah!  fizz!  spat! 
Then  darker   darkness  and   scorched   i>aste- 

board  and  sour  smoke. 

But,  God,  the  thought  was  great. 

The  scheme,  the  dream — why.  tlU  the  first 

charm  broke 
The  thing  Just  built  Itself  while  I,  elate. 
Laughed  and  admired  It.    Then  It  stuck. 
Half  done,  the  lesser  half,  worae  luck! 
You  see.  It's  dead  as  yet,  a  frame,  a  body — 

and  the  heart. 
The  soul,  the  fiery  vital  part 
To  give  It  Ufe.  Is  what  I  cannot  get.     Tve 

tried— 
You  know  it — tried  to  catch  live  fire 
And  pawed  cold  ashes.     Every  spark  has  died. 
It  won't    come   right!     I'd   drop   the   thing 

entire. 
Only— I  cant  I    I  love  my  job. 

Tou.  who  ride  the  thunder. 

Do  you  know  what  It  is  to  dream  and  drudge 

and  throb? 
I  wonder. 
Did  it  oome  at  you  with  a  rush,  your  dream, 

your  plan? 
Tea.  with  rapt  face  and  sparkling  eyea. 
If  so.  I  know  how  you  t)egan. 
Swinging    the    hot   globe    out    between    the 

skies. 
Marking    the    new    seas    with    their    white 

beach  Unea. 
Sketching  lu  sun  and  moon,  the  lightning 

and  the  rains. 
Sowing  the  bills  witb  pines. 
Wreathing  a  rim  of  purple  rotrnd  tlie  plains. 
I  know  you  laxighed  then.  whUe  you  caught 

and  wrought 
The   Wg.  ewlft  rapturous  outline   of  your 

thought. 
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And  thai- 
Men. 

I  see  It  now. 

0  God.  forgive  my  pettish  row  I 

1  see  your  Job.    Wblle  ages  crawl 

Your  Upe  take  laborii^  Unea,  your  eyea  a 

sadder  light. 
For  man.  the  fire  and  flower  and  center  of 

ItaU— 
Man  wont  come  right! 
After  your  patient  centurtea 
Fresh  starts,  recasting,  tired  Gethsemanea 
And  tense  Oolgothas.  be.  your  central  theme. 
Is  Just  a  Jangling  echo  of  yo\ir  dream. 
Orand  as  the  rest  may  be.  he  ruins  it. 

Why  dont  you  quit? 

Cnimple  It  aU  and  dream  again!    But  no; 

Flaw  after   flaw,   you   work   It   out.  revise, 

refine — 
Bondage,  brutality,  and  war,  and  woe 
The  sot,  the  fool,  the  tyrant  and  the  mob- 
Dear  God.  how  you  must  love  your  job  I 
Help  me,  as  I  lore  mine. 

I  read  the  poem.  Mr.  President,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  Mar- 
quis Childs  says  occupies  a  position 
second  only  in  importance  and  difBculty 
to  that  of  the  President  has  this  tremen- 
dous job  of  trying  to  work  out  the  dream 
for  man  and  of  man.  I  read  this  in  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  70th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
and  as  encouragement  to  him. 

The  poem  appears  in  Skylines  and 
Woodsmoke.  and  is  used  by  permission  of 
the  copyright  holder. 


deep  personal  loas  In  the  defMUtun  o(  » 
mend.  tea<*er.  and  dedicated  leader. 

AUM  BoLrn,  Chatnnan.  Watms  Momw, 
J.  AuuEH  Faxsa.  Jr.,  Jonn  & 
Cuuuc  WoLUAic  PaofnaBB.  J. 
QiMMn  BKAU..  TBBoatur  B.  Moa^ 
TON,  Jacob  K.  Javrb,  Johm  D. 
HOBLnZBLL.  Jr. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE    SENATOR 
NEELY  BY   COMMITTEE   ON   THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  BEALL    Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, January  18,  1958.  the  late  Matthew 
Mansfield  Neely,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
passed  away. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  on  Feteu- 
ary  20. 1958.  the  committee  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  our 
great  loss.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  resolution  made  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMIOTTB     OW     THE    DiSTKICI    0»     COLUMBIA. 
SCNATK  or  THE  UmXED  STATES,  TRIBUTES  TO 

THE  Late  Chairman.  Senator  Matthew  M 
Nkelt 

Whereas  it  was  with  Ridness  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  learned  of  the 
death  of  their  chairman.  Senator  Matthew 
M.  Neely,  ot  West  Virginia,  on  January  18. 

1958: 

Whereas  bis  dlstlngtilshed  service  as  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee  marked  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  81st.  82d.  84th.  and  85th  Con* 
grasses,  and  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
during  the  e9th,  70th,  and  83d  Congresses  he 
was  again  untiring  In  his  devotion  to  the 
search  for  Just  solutions  in  the  problems 
of  the  I>lstrict  of  Columbia: 

Whereas  by  his  energy.  inteUigence.  and 
abUlty  he  earned  the  reepect  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues,  and  by  Ills  record  of  ac- 
complishment he  has  earned  an  enduring 
place  In  the  History  of  our  age:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  memhers  of  the  Commit' 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  assembled. 
That  we  hereby  express  to  his  family  otir 
profoxmd   sympathy  and   acknowledge   our 


XNVITATION  TO  VTBTT  MINNESOTA 
DURING  CENTENNIAL  YEAR.  1958 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  invitation 
extended  by  Mr.  George  W.  Heffelfinger, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex- 
change, to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  and  to  anyone  else 
who  may  so  desire,  to  visit  the  State  of 
Minnesota  during  the  centomial  year 
of  1958. 

Minneapolis  is  the  home  of  the  world's 
largest  cash  grain  market,  and  the 
members  of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex- 
change are  prepared  to  welcome  any  and 
all  visitors  during  the  coming  year. 

So  that  everyone  may  be  made  more 
aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Grain  Exchange,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  also  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  brief  description 
of  what  one  might  find  on  a  visit  to  the 
Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invita- 
tion and  description  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MlNNKAPOLIS  OaAlN  EXCHANCB. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  6, 1959, 
To  AU  Senator*  and  Congressmen: 

MINNESOTA  CELEBRATES  rTS  lOOTH  BXRTHDAT 

May  we  extend  to  you  an  Invitation  to 
visit  our  great  State  of  Minnesota  In  1968. 
Many  special  events  have  been  planned  in 
every  county  of  Minnesota,  and  the  citizens 
of  o\ir  State  look  forward  to  your  vlalt.  The 
pubUc  parks — 10,000  lakes  for  flshlng,  swim- 
ming and  boating — our  fine  bighways.  and 
many  other  attractions  wlU  make  your  trip 
to  Minnesota  a  pleasant  one. 

Many  Industries  In  the  State  have  planned 
special  programs  to  celebrate  Minnesota's 
centennial  year.  In  Minnesota's  largest 
city  is  located  the  world's  largest  cash  grain 
market.  It  would,  of  courBe,  please  us  If 
you  Included  a  stop  at  the  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange  -when  you  plan  yoxir  trip  to 
Minnesota  to  help  celebrate  centennial 
year. 

The  enclosed  brochure  explains  in  pfu^  the 

services  offered  by  this  public  market  place 

which  has  served  grain  producers  and  grain 

processors  for  most  of  Mizuiesota's  100  years. 

^^noerely. 

Obobge  W.  p.  SxrrcuTHCxa,, 

President. 


ToxTB  Trip  to  the  Minnxapoub  CBAnr 
Exchange 

Today  In  America  we  enjoy  a  greater 
abundance  of  blgh-quaUty  goods  than  ever 
before  In  history.  These  goods  are  made 
available  by  millions  of  people  whom  we 
call  producers  and  distributors. 

The  channels  through  which  this  vast  flow 
of  goods  reaches  the  consumer  are  the  mar- 
ket places  of  America.  They  are  the  places 
where  buyers  and  sellers  meet  and  where 
sales  are  made  when  buyer  and  seller  agree 
on  a  price.  ^ 

Here  In  the  upper  Midwest  Is  tlie  largest 
cash  market  for  grain  In  the  entire  world. 
It  Is  the  Minneapolis  Grain  CEcbange  at 
Fourth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue.  South,  la 
the  cit^of  Minneapolis.    This  market  plaoa 
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dcmonatnttes  tba  frc«,  open,  competitive 
market  that  characterizes  America. 

A  to\ir  of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange 
shows  how  a  large  commodity  market  oper- 
ates and  offers  students  an  opportunity  to 
view  firsthand  some  of  the  economic  princi- 
ples of  our  free  economy. 

The  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange,  which 
is  one  of  several  such  exchanges  in  the 
United  States,  serves  four  States — Biinne- 
sota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana. It  is  a  potent  force  in  the  economy 
of  this  region.  It  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fects the  banker,  the  farmer,  the  elevator 
operator,  the  miller,  the  distiller,  the  brewer, 
the  consumer.  The  more  than  500  mem- 
bers, representing  commercial  firms,  local 
elevators,  and  large  manuf  actiirers  of  grain 
products,  constitute  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployer groups  in  the  tu-ea. 

The  buying  and  selling  and  movement  of 
grain  and  grain  products  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  exchange  represent  top  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies.  The  grain 
Industry  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  bank 
credit,  and  the  millers,  elevators,  ware- 
houses, end  other  establishments  of  its 
many  members  represent  huge  capital  in- 
vestments. 


SENATE 


February  25 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  DISEASES  OP 
LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  S.  2192.  a 
bill  to  provide  greater  protection  against 
the  Introduction  and  dissemination  of 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  introduced  by  me 
some  time  ago.  I  am  most  desirous  of 
having  all  Senators  alerted  by  having 
this  proposal  brought  to  their  attention. 
That  Is  why  I  am  making  these  brief 
remarks  about  the  bill. 

Title  I  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  properly 
dispose  of  animals  which  have  been 
brought  into  this  coimtry  6r  moved  in- 
terstate in  violation  of  a  Federal  quar- 
antine, or  which  have  been  foimd  on 
such  movement  to  be  infected  or  exposed 
to  a  dangerous  commiinicable  disease. 
Presently,  the  Department  is  powerless 
to  seize  and  dispose  of  many  such  ani- 
mals regardless  of  the  disease  involved, 
but  can  only  proceed  against  the  violator 
through  normal  court  action.  The  dis- 
posal of  animals  iinder  the  proposed  new 
authority  would  be  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  I\)r 
example,  one  action  might  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and 
an  entirely  different  action  in  the  case  of 
a  less  dangerous  disease. 

This  title  also  recognizes  the  dilemma 
In  which  the  Department  and  the  indus- 
try would  find  itself  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  the  inability  of  an  individual 
State  to  carry  its  share  of  the  eradica- 
tion effort.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  give  the  Secretary  power  to  act  in 
case  of  an  extreme  emergency,  such  as 
an  imchecked  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Such  an  outbreak  would 
be  one  in  which  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  act  without  the  financial  support 
of  the  State. 

The  Department  has  close  cooperative 
arrangements  with  aU  the  States  looking 
to  prevent  any  such  emergency  condition 
through  prompt  cooperative  action.  In 
most  circumstances  these  arrangements 
would  be  most  successful,  but,  in  light 


of  the  ever-increasing  international  traf- 
fic, the  recent  outbreaks  of  footrand- 
mouth  disease  in  Canada  and  M^exico, 
and  the  possibilities  of  biological  warfare 
against  our  livestock,  we  must  ba  pre- 
pared to  act  immediately  in  case  bf  an 
outbreak  of  an  extremely  dangerous  for- 
eign disease  affecting  livestock  and  poul- 
try, r 

In  addition,  title  I  pertains  to!  pay- 
ments of  indemnities,  the  cleanitig  of 
facilities,  and  the  authority  to  iripect. 
The  provisions  regarding  imporiation 
into  the  Unitfd  States  are  necessary  to 
deal  adequately  with  such  long  intuba- 
tion diseases  as  scrapie  and  with  livestock 
that  have  at  one  time  or  other  been  dis- 
eased or  exposed  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  T 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  for  the  most' part, 
amends  current  legislation  to  maUe  the 
present  laws  more  applicable  to  ai^  dis- 
ease of  animals  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  livestock  and  poultry.  Further- 
more. It  specifically  includes  rabies  of 
livestock  as  a  disease,  and  providq  that 
the  Department  may  cooperate  witti  the 
states  to  suppress  such  disease,  ^d  it 
permits  such  cooperation  with  regard  to 
other  communicable  diseases  of  llvastock 
or  poultry.  T 

Rabies  of  livestock  Is  becoming  {more 
and  more  of  a  problem  in  my  State  and 
quite  a  number  of  other  States.  jVhUe 
the  numbers  of  infected  animals  invjolved 
are  not  large,  the  number  has  been  in- 
creasing over  the  years.  Last  year  there 
were  727  cases.  Rabies  is  such  a  te  Tible 
disease  that  each  case  represents  a  ?reat 
danger  not  only  to  the  farmer's  ani  mals, 
but  also  his  family. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  would  clarif  r  the 
t3rpes  of  diseases  which  are  inc  uded 
within  such  terms  as  "communici  ,ble," 
"contagious,"  and  "infectious"  as  used  in 
the  present  laws.  This  title  also  vould 
relieve  some  uncertainty»as  to  the  opver- 
age  of  Agricultural  Resekrch  Service  em- 
ployees under  the  statutes  prohibiting 
assault  upon  or  interference  witl^  the 
work  of  certain  Federal  employees 


DE  ^EL- 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
OPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President!  this 
morning  there  appears  in  the  Baltitnore 
Sun  an  editorial  entitled  "New  Develop- 
ment Plan."  It  refers  to  the  plan  sub- 
mitted on  yesterday  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  who  has  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  new  fend- 
ing organization  with  the  purpoae  of 
getting  away  from  the  making  of  grjints. 
and  bringing  about  some  sort  of 
development  system. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Eugene  _ 
the  President  of  the  World  Bank,  ,^ 
much  impressed  with  this  proposal.  I 
hope  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  to  the  end 
that  some  arrangement  of  this  sort'  will 
be  put  into  operation,  so  as  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  get  away  from  the 
making  of  grants  and  to  develop  wit^  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  the  ide»  of 
Interdependence,  based  on  loans,  and 
taking  toto  cognizance  the  particjular 


[orld 

tack, 
IS  so 


tjrpes  of  currencies  which  hav0  been  de- 
veloped in  the  various  countriee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thart  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  he  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  th<  i  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tfa  e  Rbcou>, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Dkvxlopment  PtAI' 

Senator  Monkonkt  has  proposed  a  new 
world  lending  organization  and  President 
Eugene  R.  Black  of  the  World  ,  Bank  has 
made  a  significantly  prompt  stajtement  of 
favorable  interest.  The  World  Buik  is  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  postwar  neconstruc- 
tion  program — and  such  successes  have  been 
painfully  few.  The  prestige  of  this  success 
enhances  anything  Mr.  Black  has  to  say  about 
redevelopment  plans  and  makes  aU  the  more 
important  his  receptiveness  to  the  MoM- 
RONET  idea.  I 

In  brief,  Mr.  Monionct  proposes  a  new, 
international,  billion-dollar  development 
banking  institution.  The  United  States 
would  take,  say,  $300  million  of  pts  capital 
out  of  funds  already  appropriated.  The 
MoNSONKT  outfit  would  wofk  under  the  wing 
of  the  World  Bank  but  would  (Jlffer  from 
the  senior  institution  in  that  it  Could  lend 
and  be  paid  to  some  extent  in  "wott"  cur- 
rencies, those  not  readily  con  verbis  Into 
other  money.  The  statutes  of  ihe  World 
Bank  restrict  its  dealings  to  hfrd-money 
terms.  But  the  hard  currencies,!  of  which 
the  universally  convertible  Unl^  States 
dollar  and  the  Swiss  franc  are  t^lcal,  ar« 
relatively  hard  to  come  by.  : 

It  follows  that  many  would-be  j  borrowers 
at  the  World  Bank  have  to  be  refused  be- 
cause they  can  offer  no  prospect  of  pajrlng 
off  In  convertible  currencies,  ok  perhaps 
the  fractional  pasrments  in  these  jciirrencles 
of  which  alone  they  are  capable  [force  the 
World  Bank  to  reduce  its  advances  to  such 
countries  below  what  they  could  really  use. 

But  under  the  Monronet  plan,  such  a 
borrowing  country  could  concentrate  the 
proceeds  of  Its  small  hard-money  loan  on 
expenditures  on,  say,  the  heavy  equipment 
which  is  apt  to  be  most  available  in  hard- 
money  countries.  Then  it  could  s^nd  some 
of  its  borrowed  hard  money,  but  more  of 
the  proceeds  of  Its  soft-money  Monsonet- 
organlzation  loans.  In  soft-money  countries 
for  fibers,  minerals,  lumber,  or  the  simple 
manufactured  goods  which  might|  be  avail- 
able there.  All  In  all,  the  MonbonW  scheme 
looks  not  merely  toward  an  expanded  bank- 
ability  all  over  the  world.  It  looks,  too,  to 
an  expanded  volume  of  general  w(^rld  trade. 
No  wonder  trade  and  development  people 
are  pricking  up  their  ears  In  thei  Congress 
and  in  the  capital  generally. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Preteldent.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  iwith  the 
commendation  expressed  by  thie  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MANsraetD]  of  the  proposal  voiced 
so  ably  on  yesterday,  on  the  SenUte  floor, 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Monroney],  who  favors 
a  new  development  in  the  field  pf  mter- 
national  monetary  reform  and  ioans. 


RESULTS  OF  UNILATERAL  AID  TX> 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIBa 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  published  on  page  1 '  a  very 
interesting  letter  from  a  Vieltnamese 
girl.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Al- 
fred Friendly,  the  managing  cidltor  of 
the  Post,  and  reflects  a  point  xtf  view 
which  my  personal  experience  has 
shown  is  shared  by  tens  of  mllUona  of 
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people  throughout  Ada.    The  writer  of 
the  letter  says: 

I  would  also  like  to  let  joa  know  what 
I  think  about  America.  These  questions  are 
my  doubts  toward  yonr  country.  If  you 
answer  my  questions.  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  other  Vietnamese  wm  appreciate  It. 

Among  the  questicms  she  asked  ajrt  the 
following: 

1.  Does  American  Oovemment  help  \is  be- 
cause of  friendly  reasons  or  by  its  own  in- 
terests? 

As  for  me  I  think  that  American  Oovem- 
ment help  Vietnamese  people  because  of 
these  prlnclpftl  reasons: 

(a)  Commercial  point  of  view:  Vietnam 
will  be  a  big  market  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  America. 

(b)  Strategic  point  of  view:  Vietnam  wm 
be  used  to  stop  communism. 

2.  Is  it  right  that  the  policy  of  American 
Government  is  to  assimilate  all  the  oonntrles 
living  under  its  help? 

3.  WiU  Americans  go  home  soon  or  wUl 
they  stay  in  Vietnam  for  a  hundred  years? 

4.  Do  American  people  know  that  Mgo 
Dlnh  Diem  Is  an  American  puppet  as  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  think? 

6.  Do  American  people  know  that  95  per- 
cent Vietnamese  people  dont  like  them? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  letter 
proves  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  my 
address  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  m 
which  I  urged  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Development  Association 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  World 
Bank. 

The  purpose  of  my  iH-oposal  is  to  get 
away  from  unilateral  grants-in-aid  and 
unilateral  loans.  Today,  unfortunately. 
the  United  States  is  being  portrayed — 
largely  as  the  result  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda— in  the  role  of  Uncle  Shylock, 
This  results  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's insistence  upon  the  continuance 
of  an  outmoded  policy  of  unilateral 
grants-m-aid  to  other  countries. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred 
•hows  that  when  our  aid  ts  given  uni- 
laterally. It  la  interpreted  as  an  effort 
to  convert  to  satellite  status  the  coun- 
tries we  aid. 

We  must  work  through  multinational 
channels  if  we  are  to  give  the  economic 
aid  which  is  so  badly  needed  by  these 
countries  and  still  avoid  the  unfounded 
charge  that  the  United  States  Is  trying 
to  subvert  the  nations  which  have  re- 
cently emerged  from  colonial  status. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  letter  pub- 
lished this  morning  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Bhx  Asks  vox  ak  Amsw^ 

(The  letter  jH-inted  below  was  recently 
received  by  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Poet  and  an  answer  was  made 
to  it.  It  seemed  to  the  editors,  however, 
that  the  questions  posed  by  the  writer,  a 
teen-age  Vietnamese  girl,  reflected  so  weU 
the  "doubts  towards  your  country,"  which 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  may 
share,  that  the  letter  deserved  wider  clrcu- 
latloQ.  It  may  be,  also,  that  many  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  give  their  answers  to 
the  questions.  The  Washington  Post  will 
forward  replies  to  her  and,  given  the  per- 
mission of  those  who  respond,  wlU  publish 
some  of  them  at  a  laXtr  date.) 


ICr.  Alvsb  FBBniLr, 

Managing  Editor,  the  Washington  Pott 
and  Time*  Herald.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Z>BAa  Mr.  PKinnoa.T:  I  am  a  little  Viet- 
namese girl.  I  saw  your  name  in  a  news- 
paper and  decided  to  write  to  you  because 
your  name  sovmded  the   nicest. 

Here  are  some  questions  I  would  like  to 
know  about  America,  tar  now,  Vietnamese 
people  are  living  und«  the  help  of  your 
country. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  let  you  know  what  I 
think  about  America.  These  questions  are 
my  doubts  toward  your  country.  If  you 
answer  my  questions,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
other  Vietnamese  will  appreciate  it. 

1.  Does  An>erlcan  Oovemment  help  us  be- 
cause of  friendly  reasons  or  by  its  own 
interests? 

As  for  me  I  think  that  American  Oorem- 
ment  help  Vietnamese  people  because  of 
these  principal  reasons: 

(a)  Commercial  point  of  view:  Vietnam 
will  be  a  big  market  for  the  commerce  and 
Industry  of  America. 

(b)  Strategic  point  of  view:  Vietnam  will 
be  used  to  stop  commxuilsm. 

2.  Is  It  right  that  the  policy  of  American 
Oovemment  Is  to  assimilate  all  the  coun- 
tries living  under  its  help? 

S.  ¥^11  Americans  go  home  soon  or  will 
they  stay  In  Vietnam  for  a  hundred  years? 

4.  Do  American  people  know  that  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  is  an  American  puppet  as  some 
of  the  Vietnamese  think? 

5.  Do  American  people  know  that  9S  per- 
cent Vietnamese  people  don't  like  them? 

Mr.  Friendly,  I  found  that  although  we 
live  under  the  help  of  Americans  but  we 
don't  like  Americans,  we  don't  get  along  with 
Americans. 

6.  What  do  Americans  think  about  Viet- 
namese people?  Do  they  consider  us  as 
Negroes  In  America? 

7.  Is  President  Elsenhower  Influenced  by 
big  capitalists  such  as  General  Motors,  Gen- 
eral Bectrlc,  ca  other  Interests? 

8.  Why  are  there  stUl  a  lot  of  white  Amer- 
icans do  not  get  along  with  black  Ameri- 
cans? Do  they  stm  have  the  Impression 
that  black  Americans  are  their  slaves? 

I  think  America  Is  a  democratic  and  free 
country  so  such  a  colored  separation  must 
be  ended.  The  trouble  at  Uttle  Rock,  do 
you  think  that  was  a  big  shame  hung  over 
America? 

9.  What  do  Americans  think  about  the 
Russian  manmade  moon  and  the  150 
atomic  submarines? 

I  think  that's  a  big  mortification  for 
American  Government. 

10.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  Americans 
do  not  have  manmade  moon  because 
American  spies  could  not  work  In  Russia? 

(Russians  control  their  country  very 
rigid.) 

11.  How  can  Hollywood  make  James  Deane 
more  popular  than  President  Elsenhower  In 
Vietnam? 

If  America  la  really  a  democratic  country, 
I  am  sure  that  your  Government  wlU  let 
you  answer  aU  of  my  questions. 

Sincerely  yours  and  thanks, 

Idas  LcMt.* 


Viewpoint  seems  worthy  of  cm:  attention 
and  consideratioii. 

There  being  no  objectiaai.  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rboobsw 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Morning  Son  at  Mbru- 
•ry  94.  1006] 

Ths  Chsh  Fau, 


INGREDIENTS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  CONQRESSIONAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Where  the  Chipe  Fall"  by  C.  P. 
Ives,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr.  Ives' 
analysis  of  the  variable  ingredients  and 
requirements  to  Cocugressional  investiga- 
tions Is  most  mteresting.    His  mcLsive 


*  A  pseudonym. 


(By  C.  P.  Ivas) 
Suppose  that  at  the  height  of  the  reeent 
Investigattons  into  Communist  InfUtration  oC 
the  Government  a  Red-halting  chief  of  oooB- 
•el  f  or  a  Senate  investigating  oammlttse  bad 
fallen  out  with  his  committee  because  he 
said  It  was  shielding  Oovemment  personaM- 
Hes  mixed  up  with  communism.  Suppoa* 
the  counsel  had  thereupon  bimdled  up  a 
batch  of  confidential  committee  documents 
and  lugged  than  off  for  the  unauthorised 
Inspection  and  the  voluble  comment  at  a 
sui>er  Red  baiter  In  the  other  House. 

Suppose  that  all  during  this  spectacular 
exerdae  In  parliamentary  disorder,  namea 
were  dripping  out  of  the  perlpatetie  docu- 
ments and  out  of  the  lobby  hearsay,  names 
tied  Into  aUegatlons  at  whoUy  improven  sub- 
version and  criminality,  names  of  Presidents, 
of  Presidents'  wives  and  their  In-laws,  of 
Vice  Presidents  and  Cabinet  members,  etc. 
We  know  what  would  have  happened  be- 
cause It  all  did  happen  In  the  Communist  In- 
quiries and  on  infinitely  less  provocation. 
There  would  have  been  outcries  against 
wltch-hvmting,  against  guilt  by  association, 
against  the  smearing  of  Innocents. 

jitst  Burh  expostulations  In  the  Commu- 
nist investigations  led.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
to  basic  reforms  In  Investigating  proeedures. 
In  1966  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
a  series  of  Investigating  ground  rules  re- 
ported for  a  special  ccHnmlttee  by  Repre- 
sentative Cltdx  Dotlk. 

The  Doyle  rules  granted  certain  important 
protection  to  witnesses  and  were  thereafter 
at  the  disposal  of  people  before  the  Gommie- 
huntlng  committee  of  the  House.  But  when 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Oversight 
proposed  the  same  prlvUege  for  witnesses  in 
its  current  Inquiry  into  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  there  was  an  ahnost 
total  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  liberal  and 
inteUectual  left. 

The  fact  is  that  the  riotous  agencies  In- 
vestigation of  these  last  few  weeks  is  further 
proof  of  the  sociological  maxim  formulated 
by  Prof.  Relnhard  Bendix,  of  the  University 
of  California:  ''Taking  a  negative  approach 
vo  business  *  *  *  is  a  matter  of  coiu^e  in  in- 
teUectual circles."  Or,  to  put  it  another  way. 
while  you  mustnt  bully  people  mixed  up 
with  communism,  man.  ifs  different  with 
businessmen  and  their  pals  in  Oovemment. 

Not,  however,  that  this  may  be  said  of  all 
those  who  raised  a  shout  against  committee 
abuses  in  the  communism  investlgatlona. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  for  one, 
eloquent  against  committee  roughhanded- 
ness  then  is  eloquent  against  roughhanded- 
ness  now. 

The  day  after  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee  began  probing  Into  the  affairs  of 
FCC  Chalnnan  Doerfer,  the  ACLU  got  off  a 
telegram  to  the  committee  chairman  de- 
manding the  right  of  cross-examination  for 
witnesses.  This  was  exactly  the  claim  made 
by  the  ACLU  In  the  communism  investiga- 
tions and  the  reasons  were  identical : 

"The  charges  made  concern  possible  vlola- 
tlons  of  law,  and  because  of  their  gravity,  the 
right  of  cross-examination  of  witnesses  by 
the  accused  if  he  desires,  should  be  allowed.** 
Now  the  LegUlatlve  Oversight  Committee 
has  not  accorded  the  right  of  cross-examlna- 
Uon,  ncx  did  the  Doyle  rules  when  originally 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  reason  Is  clear 
enough,  and  Is  cited,  thovigh  held  Insufll- 
clent,  by  the  ACLU  Itself. 

In  brief,  cross-examination  Is  peeUllatly  a 
court  procedure,  one  approprtate  and  Indeed 
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wntlal  wben  guilt  Is  being  estabUahed  or 
Innocence  sustained.  But  It  Is  elaborate, 
time  consuming,  subject  to  a  variety  of 
technical  rules,  all  keyed  as  much  to  the 
legal  nuudm  that  It  Is  better  for  many  guilty 
men  to  escape  than  for  one  Innocent  man 
to  suffer,  as  to  mere  objective  factfinding. 
And  Just  for  these  reasons,  the  wariest  Con- 
gressional Investigators  are  against  bringing 
Into  their  factfinding  process  a  technique  de- 
signed for  qiilte  different  purposes. 

But  the  sidelines  and  lobbies  are  crowded 
with  people  who  wanted  unfriendly  wit- 
nesses in  the  commxinism  inquiries  to  be 
able  to  cross-examine,  but  have  shown  no 
such  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the  men  before  the 
FCO  Investigation.  The  simple  across-the- 
board  falrmindedness  of  the  CivU  Liberties 
Union  Is  not  a  universal  phenomenon  on  the 
left. 

And  one  further  reflection  Is  In  order. 
The  agencies'  probe  shows  that  the  comn:ilt- 
tees  have  come  quite  unparalyzed  through 
the  many  efforts  to  paralyze  them  in  the 
communism  Inquiries.  They  stiU  operate 
with  effectiveness,  turning  up  skulduggery 
In  the  agencies  as  effectively  as  they  turned 
up  (and  still  txim  up)  subversive  infiltra- 
tion. The  moral  is  that  If  you  want  to  keep 
an  Instrument  sharp,  you  can't  be  too  selec- 
tive about  where  the  chips  fall. 


Fehrtary  25 


READJUSTMENT  OP  POSTAL  RATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded,  and  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5836)  to  readjust 
postal  rates  and  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional policy  for  the  determination  of 
postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK  In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
Xor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoBLiTZEix  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  strikes  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserts 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  bill. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Senate, 
In  such  a  case,  the  commiKtee  substitute 
Is  not  regarded  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  but  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

Any  amendment  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute  is  therefore  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  only,  and  it  itself 
is  subject  to  amendment,  which  would  be 
in  the  second  degree. 

When  no  further  amendment  is  to-be 
proposed,  the  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
substitute,  whether  or  not  amended. 

If  the  committee  substitute  is  agreed 
to,  no  further  amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  CARI50N.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  statement  of  the  Chair  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  postal 
rate  bill  the  substitute  bill  will  be  open 
to  amendment;  that  once  it  is  amended. 


and  agreed  to  as  amended,  no  ftirther 
amendment  may  be  offered?  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Iwhen 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
no  further  amendment  will  be  possible 
xmder  the  rules.  i 

OPPOSZnON  TO  POSTAL  EATS  IMcaKASBS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  b^ore  I 
proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  my  major  attentioji  this 
afternoon,  I  should  like  to  insert  la  few 
items  in  the  Record. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Miss 
Eleanor  Stephens,  State  libtarian  pf  the 
State  of  Oregon,  in  opposition  |o  the 


proposed  book  rate  increase  in  the  End- 
ing bill.   She  says: 

Bkum,  Orzc..  Fehruary  24,  ^958. 
Hon.  Watmk  L.  McttSE, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Will  you  please  support  the  ameiilment 
which  Senator  Raij>h  W.  Yarborough  li  offer- 
ing to  postal  rate  blU,  H.  R.  6836,  which 
strikes  out  the  book  rate  increase.  Oregon 
citizens  and  libraries  borrow  heavil]  from 
the  Oregon  State  Library  and  need  tte  best 
possible  rate  for  interlibrary  loans.      ( 

EUEANOH  STEPHZNSJ 

State  Librtuian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  [  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  similar  telJgram 
on  this  phase  of  the  postal  rate  prob- 
lem, which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Glen  W.  Cruson,  representing  the;  Ore- 
gon printing  industry.  1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  fi  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Portland,  Oreg.,  February  24,  hs8. 
Senator  Watni  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
The  66% -percent  increase  in  third-class 
postal  rates  Is  discriminatory,  especially  In 
view  of  earlier  increases,  and  wm  drastically 
reduce  production  in  Oregon  printing  plants, 
thereby  adding  to  unemplo3mient.  Mail  users 
here  are  canceling  advertising  plans  beyond 
probable  date  of  increase.    All  Oregon,  busi- 

sult — 
voted 


ness  and  employment  will  suffer  as  r_ 
request  Intensive  efforts  to  reduce  rate 


and  to  pi  event 


ask 


by  Post  Office  Committee 
tying  rate  bUl  to  salary  bill. 

Glznn  W.  Crttson. 

Oregon  Printing  Indu^ry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  : 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  m  my 
remarks  certain  telegrams  in  suppdrt  of 
the  position  I  have  taken  in  opposition 
to  a  5-cent  postage  stamp  on  first-tclass 
mail  and  therefore  a  5-cent  tax  of  the 
letterwriters  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  1 1  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  T.,  February  24. 1.  S8. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Saw  reports  of  your  splendid  speech  a|  alnst 
first-class  postal  increase.  In  this  connec- 
tion let  me  caU  your  attention  to  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  on  Senate  floor  tomorrow 
to  strike  proposed  25-percent  Increase  Injbook 
rate.  Hope  you  wiU  support  this  aniend- 
ment  which  avoids  even  more  unfair  load  on 
schools,  libraries,  and  particularly  on  t^est- 
ern  book  buyers  who  rely  on  malls. 

Ken  McCoRuite. 


Paub,  III.,  Februart  24, 1958, 
Senator  Morse  of  Oregon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  i  f.: 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courageous 
fight  against  the  Increase  In  piwtal  rates. 
The  increase  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
country's  recovery.  You  should  make  pubUe 
every  Member  of  Congress  who  |>ubllshes  a 
newspaper  who  Is  making  the  public  pay 
their  transportation. 

Alts  P.  Aoaacs. 


1   I 


Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  Februmry  24,  1958. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  smsll-buslness 
men  appreciate  your  effort  in  the  fight  against 
postal-rate  raises.  Anything  you  can  do  to 
prevent  Its  final  passage  in  the  $enate  will 
be  a  help  to  every  citizen. 

SioOx 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldekt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prixited  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  Mrt  of  my 
remarks  a  statement  by  Horace^H.  Nahm. 
president  of  Hooven  Letters,  Inc..  of  New 
York  City,  president  of  the  Alssociatlon 
of  First  Class  Mailers.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinqed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Horace  H.  Nahm. 

Hooven   Letters.    Inc..    New    ifoRK    Cttt, 

President,     Association     or 

MAn.ERS.  Betore  Senate  Post  Qmcs  Attn 

Civn.    Servics    CoMMrrrEE.    FiteUART    6. 

1968.  j 

My  name  Is  Horace  H.  Nahm.  I  lllve  on  Long 
Ridge  Road.  Stamford,  Conn.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  Hooven  Letters.  Inc..  of  352  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  a  dlrecttx-  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  New  York,  a  past  director  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Oraphl^  Arts,  and 
also  president  of  the  Assoclatloik  of  First 
Class  Mailers,  an  organization  ofT  some  350 
individuals  and  business  firms.  li  la  In  the 
latter  capacity  that  I  appear  today  to  protest 
the  proposed  Increases  In  firstnilass  mall 
rates.  I 

Mr.  Summerfleld  has  told  you  that  yotir 
constituents  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to 
pay  higher  postal  rates.  If  you  b<  illeve  It  Is 
true  that  your  constituents  are  inxlous  to 
pay  66%  percent  more  on  their  out-of-town 
first-class  mall  (which  is  two-thirds  of  all 
first-class  mail)  and  33 ^  percenf  mwe  on 
their  local  mall,  then  you  have  everj  right  and 
every  reason  to  vote  for  his  proposal.  If 
any  such  willingness  exists.  It  is  as  a  result 
of  the  specious  propaganda  that  has  been  fed 
to  the  American  public  by  the  Post  Ofllce 
Department  at  great  expense  to  the  public. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  share  ^our  con- 
stituents' displeasure  at  the  rlslrjg  cost  of 
living  and  agree  with  them  and  me  that  the 
Government  should  not  inflate  a  torlce  over 
which  It  has  absolute  control,  the*  you  will 
take  a  hard,  second  look  at  thi^  proposal 
and.  I  hope,  defeat  It. 

The  direct  rate  Increase  Is  onlr  part  of 
the  story.  Mr.  Summerfleld's  assistant,  Mr. 
Gillette,  admitted  before  this  committee  on 
January  28  that  the  Increase  in  postage  rates 
would  be  passed  on  by  business  firms  in  the 
form  of  liigher  prices.  j 

In  other  words,  this  $700  mlllloii  rate  in- 
crease may  well  turn  out  to  be  ^  bUUon- 
doUar  boost  in  business  and  living  costs  at 
a  time  when  the  people  are  crying  out  for 
relief.  For  some  businesses,  such  as  publlo 
utilities,  the  higher  costs  will  be  buUt  Into 
their  rate  bases  as  a  matter  of  la^.  If  the 
costs  are  not  passed  on  by  business,  then 
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profits  win  be  reduced  and  Internal  Revenue 
will  be  the  loser. 

Everybody  loses  under  this  proposal.  The 
Treasury  will  gain  considerably  less  than  the 
estimated  $700  million  increase  in  revenue 
for  the  reason  that  these  drastically  higher 
rates  will  undoubtedly  reduce  mall  volume, 
and  this  wlU  reduce  revenue.  Look  at  the 
record  of  the  Government  post  card  when 
Increased  from  1  to  2  cents.  The  Post  Office 
win  not  gain,  for  a  rate  Increase  will  not  make 
It  more  efficient.  The  people  will  not  gain, 
for  they  will  be  faced  with  higher  prices  fOT 
the  thing  they  buy.  higher  rates  for  the 
postage  they  pay  tor.  and  absolutely  no 
promise  of  better  postal  service. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  cosU  of  local  and 
State  goveriunents  wlU  also  Increase — to  be 
met  by  higher  taxes.  Our  association  re- 
cently sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  States 
and  representative  cities,  asking  them  how 
they  would  be  affected  by  an  Increase  in 
postage  rates.  The  replies  have  only  started 
to  come  in.  but  I  do  have  a  report  here  from 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  a  city  of  only  61,600 
population.  Last  year  Atlantic  City's  postage 
bill  (municipal  government  only)  was  $14.- 
164.81.  almost  entirely  first  class.  This 
would  be  increased  almost  $5,000  under  the 
rate  Increase  now  before  you.  This  drain 
on  hard-pressed  city  and  SUte  budgets  wiU, 
I  am  sure,  be  reflected  all  across  the  country. 
Municipal  officials  and.  In  turn,  their  con- 
stituents, will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
Is  a  Congresslonally  administered  price  in- 
crease. 

The  Increase  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  also  be  significant.  As  Just  one  example, 
the  Treasury  Department  mslls  out  about 
311  million  checks  per  year.  At  6  cents  In- 
stead of  3.  the  postage  for  that  1  Item  will 
come  to  over  $10 '4  million  Instead  of  Just 
under  $6>4  million.  All  the  other  Federal 
agencies  from  which  Mr.  Summerfleld  collects 
postage  will  have  similar  experiences. 

The  misleading  information  about  this 
rate  Increase  Is  typical  of  that  which  the 
people  have  been  fed  for  the  past  several 
years.  The  greatest  amount  of  misinfor- 
mation centers  on  the  so-called  deficit,  which 
U.  roughly,  less  than  half  the  size  claimed 
for  It  since  some  #400  million  of  Post  Office 
costs  are  considered  by  this  committee's  own 
advisory  council  to  be  public-welfare  costs 
that  ought  to  be  met  out  of  general  revenues 
and  not  postal  receipts. 

Even  as  far  back  as  6  years  the  account- 
ing firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  found 
the  Post  Office  was  giving  away  or  selling 
below  cost  $274,470,674  In  measurable  public 
services. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  read  Senator 
Johnston's  revealing  article  In  the  February 
Reader's  Digest.  1  can  aseure  you  they  take 
a  dim  view  of  paying  two-thirds  more  for 
postage  stamps  when  the  so-called  deficit  Is 
created  by  such  things  as  the  annual  census 
of  deer  and  grouse  on  the  Upper  Michigan 
Peninsula.    And  that's  not  all. 

Maintaining  a  rural  post  office  where  the 
postmaster's  salary  far  exceeds  receipts  Is 
probably  an  essential  deficit  enterprise,  but 
it  is  a  public-welfare  cost  which  should  be 
shared  by  all  the  people  and  not  just  the 
mall  users.  The  same  goes  for  the  135  horse- 
back mall  routes,  the  96  shallow-draft  boat 
routes,  and  the  32  private-airplane  routes. 
These  are  essential  public  services.  They 
come  under  the  general-welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Selling  duck  stampw  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  may  be  a  legitimate  i>ost-office 
activity,  but  It  Is  a  public  welfare  Item  whose 
costs  should  be  met  out  of  general  revenues 
and  not  postal  receipts. 

The  20  million  pounds  of  mall  carried 
free  for  the  blind  each  year  Is  obviously  In 
the  public  Interest,  but  should  the  bill  be 
paid  by  the  people  as  mall  users  or  by  the 
people  as  general  taxpayers? 


These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  non- 
postal  costs  and  the  outright  subsidies  In- 
cluded in  the  so-called  deficit.  They  all 
add  up  to  a  considerable  amount  of  legiti- 
mate public  service  rendered  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department,  but  Mr.  Summerfield  Is 
consistently  silent  on  this  role  his  Depart- 
ment plays,  preferring  to  persuade  the  people 
that  the  P>ost  Office  is  a  crass  business  enter- 
prise and  not  a  governmental  service.  He 
falls  to  point  out  to  the  people  that  his  de- 
partment recovers  more  of  ito  appropriation 
through  charges  for  ita  services  than  any 
other  agency  of  Government.  In  fact,  he 
never  refers  to  his  Congressional  appropria- 
tion as  an  appropriation;  he  calls  it  a  deficit 
the  minuta  he  receives  It. 

I  have  heard  It  reported  that  the  General 
Acooimtlng  Office  has  made  a  secret  report 
on  the  costs  of  Mr.  Summerfleld's  Informa- 
tion, or  what  I  would  call  publicity,  program. 
I  would  hope  that  this  committee  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  report  and  let  the  people  know 
what  U  in  It. 

Oentlemen.  you  cannot  escape  this  hard 
fact:  Plrst-class  mall,  the  historic  money- 
maker of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Is  being 
asked  to  pay  (by  Summerfleld's  own  admis- 
sion) 140  percent  of  its  costa  In  order  to 
make  up  the  losses  In  other  classes  of  mall 
and  to  meet  the  public-welfare  cosU  of  the 
postal  system. 

I  believe  you  can  rightfully  look  for  a 
strong  popular  protest  if  this  extra  load  Is 
saddled  on  first-class  mall.  The  reason  is 
that  people  generally  suspect  that  first-class 
mall  Is  paying  Ita  way.  and  they  are  right. 
It  is  paying  Ita  way.  In  table  09  of  the  1056 
cost  ascertainment  report  of  the  Department 
(the  latest  figures  obtainable  by  the  public), 
first-class  letter  mall,  which  makes  up  03 
percent  of  all  first-class  mall.  Is  shown  by 
the  Department's  own  figures  to  return  an 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenses.  It  is  not 
until  the  Department  Introduces  a  new  esti- 
mated reallocation  of  costa  for  intangible 
factors  (table  100)  that  first  class  Is  alleged 
to  be  a  money-loser — and  to  the  tune  of 
$346,170,000.  In  other  words,  only  by  sad- 
dling first  class  with  losses  in  other  classes 
and  with  public-welfare  costa  can  It  be  shown 
to  lose  money. 

The  amount  arbitrarily  added  to  first-class 
costs  Is  $316,305,667.  This  Is  foUowed  by  a 
$167,550,431  credit  to  second  class.  This 
figure  juggling  files  In  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  compared  to  second-class  mall,  first 
class  produces  over  15  times  the  total  reve- 
nue, represents  less  than  one-third  the  total 
weight  of  the  two  classes,  3\^  times  the  reve- 
nue per  piece,  on^-thlrteenth  the  weight  per 
piece  and  47  times  the  revenue  per  pound. 
Yet  for  some  strange  reason  It  is  proposed  to 
load  $316,305,667  additional  on  first-class 
cost  figures  and  subtract  $167,550,431  from 
second  class. 

We  do  not  Intend  this  comparison  between 
first  and  second  class  to  Imply  that  second- 
class  rates  should  be  raised  a  little  or  a  lot. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  everyone  knows  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  second-class  deficit  resulta 
from  the  one-eighth-cent  minimum  on  light- 
weight publications.  As  a  matter  of  policy. 
Congress  has  always  provided  for  a  low  sec- 
ond-class rate  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
news,  culture.  Information,  and  literature  to 
the  people,  and  I  believe  this  policy  will  be 
continued  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  We 
simply  use  these  figures  to  show  the  magni- 
tude and  the  unfairness  of  the  load  proposed 
to  be  put  on  the  accepted  profitmaker  of  the 
Post  Office. 

I  am  Bxm  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Sum- 
merfleld is  even  hinting  at  6  centa  as  the 
proper  rate  for  first-class  mail.  He  attempta 
to  Justify  this  rate  on  the  ground  that  the 
dollar  Is  worth  half  today  what  It  was  In  1932 
when  the  present  3-cent  rate  replaced  the  old 
a-cent  rate.  Is  Mr.  Summerfleld  saying  that 
anything  that  has  not  increased  100  percent 


I 
in  price  since  1932  shotdd  immediately  b« 
raised  to  that  level?  What  kind  of  eoooomloa 
is  that?  And  how  does  this  square  with  the 
President's  request  that  we  all  hold  the  line? 
Mr.  Summerfield  falls  to  point  out  that  the 
1932  increase  was  not  a  postal-rate  increase 
in  the  ordinary  sense;  it  was  Initiated  by  the 
revenue-raising  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  a  tax  to  be  paid  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  service. 

For  36  years  first-class  mail  has  more  than 
paid  ita  share  of  the  postal  service.  It  should 
not  be  subjected  to  another  Increase,  which 
would  be  purely  a  tax  on  the  users  of  the 
malls. 

The  split  rate  proposed  by  Mr.  Summerfleld 
(local  and  nonlocal)  woxild  be  administra- 
tively difficult  if  not  impossible.  Several 
years  ago  the  Post  Office  felt  It  would  be  Im- 
possible, but  now  It  Is  minimizing  the  diffi- 
culties in  Ita  eagerness  to  raise  the  rates. 

I  think  Senator  Proxmire  has  a  valid  point 
when  he  suggesta  that  the  spUt  rate  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  small-town  user,  par- 
ticularly the  small-business  man — so  much, 
of  whose  correspondence  Is  out  of  town  and 
thus  subject  to  the  top  rate  of  5  centa.  The 
small -business  man  is  having  a  very  rough 
time.  The  need  to  protect  his  solvency  is  well 
understood  and  much  llpservlce  is  given 
him.  How  is  It  reasonable  to  Increase  his 
postal  bill,  one  of  his  basic  costa  of  doing 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  talk  of  help- 
ing him  to  sxirvlve? 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  1  cent  of  the 
2-cent  rate  increase  be  used  for  post-office 
modernization.  Unquestionably,  the  post 
office  needs  modernization.  We  have  the 
statement  of  t±ie  former  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter Cteneral.  Mr.  Stans.  made  In  a  speech  in 
Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Depart- 
ment U  "antiquated,  antediluvian,  obsolete, 
and  tradltlon-rldden."  Despite  the  Post- 
master General's  claim  that  be  is  handling  a 
greater  volume  with  fewer  people,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  man-years  of  empl03rment  In 
the  Post  Office  is  up  considerably.  But  why 
should  the  user  be  forced  to  foot  this  bill? 
For  40  years  the  Post  Office  has  wasted  mil- 
lions of  the  user's  money,  and  now  it  pro- 
poses to  slug  him  with  a  two-thirds  increase 
to  make  up  for  it. 

It  makes  much  more  sense,  as  Senator 
Johnston  has  proposed,  to  authorise  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  borrow  $2  billion 
from  the  Federal  employees  retirement  fund 
for  this  purpose.  This  money  now  draws 
2  ly^ -percent  interest.  The  Post  Office  could 
pay  3V4  percent,  thereby  adding  more  to  the 
fund  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  In- 
terest rate  on  money  it  can  borrow  elsewhere. 
Cards  and  airmail  are  also  a  part  of  first 
class.  I  will  not  use  up  any  more  of  yoiir 
time  discussing  these  increases,  since  I  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  as  recently  as 
August  20,  1957,  to  protest  against  them,  and 
they  are  not  changed  in  the  new  Summer- 
field  proposal.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  pro- 
posed Increases  on  cards  and  airmail  are  still 
imreallstlc  and  still  unjustified. 

But  for  the  rest  of  my  testimony  1  beg 
your  Indulgence  for  a  brief  rejietltlon  of  what 
I  have  said  in  several  appearances  before 
this  committee  and  ita  counterpart  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  want  to  repeat 
them,  because  they  are  even  more  pertinent 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  These  re- 
marks concern  ( 1 )  efficiency  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  and  (2)  the  effect  of  postal 
rate  Increases  on  business. 

(1)  If  the  cateh  phrase  that  is  bandied 
about,  "the  Post  Office  Department  should 
operate  like  a  business,  and  ita  users  pay 
their  way,-  is  to  have  genuine  validity,  then 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  must  follow  that 
It  must  be  operated  in  a  businesslike  way. 
It  must  be  treated  as  a  medium  to  receive 
and  deliver  mall,  with  the  same  freedom  as 
any  business  to  eliminate  wasteful  practices 
in  buildings,  personnel,  transportation,  and 
purchasing  practices. 
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1%  requiret  a  curious  double  standard  of 
thinking  and  speaking  to  clamor  loudly  for 
bualneasllke  tmlandng  of  Intake  of  revenue 
from  luera  against  costs  and  yet  disregard 
tbe  well-known  facts  of  life  of  traditional 
post  office  operating  practices.  Cknnpare  the 
technological  advances  of  any  widely  operated 
organization  such  as  the  phone  company,  a 
public  utility,  an  auto  manufacttu-er.  with 
the  lack  of  progress  In  the  Post  OlBce  De- 
partment. 

(2)  Most  small  businesses  depend  on  first- 
class  mall  to  conduct  their  business  activi- 
ties, some  for  advertising  and  promotion,  all 
for  mailing  bills,  checks,  and  correspondence 
with  customers  and  suppliers.  First-class 
mall  is  often  their  precious  substitute  for 
manpower  in  their  competition  with  big 
business. 

It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory  to  load  any 
part  of  the  public  service  and  deficit  breeding 
practices  of  the  post  office  on  the  small- 
business  man — ^he  can't  afford  it.  Don't  soak 
the  small-business  man  with  imfalr  postage- 
rate  Increases. 

Incidentally,  about  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  a  representative  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  representatives  of  3d 
and  4th  class  mall  users  and  I  as  repre- 
sentative of  1st  class  mailers  went  to  see 
Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce  Weeks  personally 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  Impact  of  these  proposed  rata  increases 
on  business.  Absolutely  nothing  has  come 
of  it.  And  when  Mr.  Weeks  app>eared  before 
the  House  Post  Office  Committee  last  year  he 
Indicated  his  Department  had  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  and  conceded  that  the 
views  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
had  never  been  sought. 

The  impact  of  postal  rate  Increases  on  de- 
partment stores,  specialty  shops,  and  others 
with  their  monthly  bills  and  statements  will 
be  drastic.  They  will  experience  a  radical 
cost  increase  at  a  time  when  they  are  strug- 
gling to  make  a  profit.  It  wUl  create  another 
cost  of  doing  business  which  they  will  of 
course  pass  along  to  the  public  if  they  can. 
As  to  big  pubUc  utilities  and  insurance 
companies,  they  will  be  loaded  with  a  tre- 
mendous cost  of  notices,  regiilar  bills,  etc.. 
an  added  cost  to  be  passed  along  to  the  public 
In  future  rate  making. 

As  to  big  business  it  is  Just  another  cost  to 
come  off  their  profit  statement — and  half  or 
more  of  it  off  their  tax  bill. 

Now  as  to  the  use  of  flrst-class  mail  as  ad- 
vertising. About  10  percent  of  all  first-class 
maU  is  advertising— or  roughly  3  billion 
pieces.  These  are  a  part  of  the  great  biisiness 
building  effort  that  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
prosperity.  A  decrease  resulting  from  in- 
creased postage  rates  can  have  an  adverse 
effect  of  unknown  dimension  on  our  econo- 
mty.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  advisory  group  is  that  the  executive 
branch  be  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Impact  of  increased  postal  rates  on  the 
economy. 

In  general,  however,  postal  rate  Increases 
Will  dlrecUy  reduce  corporate  and  unincor- 
porated bvislness  profits.  The  result  is  re- 
duced tax  payments  perhaps  of  30  percent  to 
60  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  increase. 
Budgetwlse  the  Post  Office  Department's  gain 
Is  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue's  loss. 
Certainly,  businessmen  are  willing  to  pay 
their  own  fair  share  of  postal  costs.  However, 
before  rates  are  Increased  the  Congress 
should  make  a  true  statement  of  postal 
policy  and  not  bxirden  business  with  post 
ofllce  practices  not  based  on  the  service  they 
require  which  is  the  delivery  of  the  mail. 

A  final  word  on  this  matter  of  the  impact 
of  postal  rate  increases  on  business.  You  are 
aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  go 
Along  with  the  Sununerfleld  rate  increasra. 
When  the  government  economy  commltte* 
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of  the  NAM  attacked  the  ao-ealled  post 
office  deficit.  I  was  asked  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  poetal  affairs  committee,  and  I 
submitted  a  menoorandum  which  in  mf  opin- 
ion covered  certain  vital  points  oveiiooked 
by  the  NAM.  For  example,  the  NAM'S  rpostal 
policy  statement  made  very  little  mention  of 
the  functions  of  the  United  States  mail  as  a 
vital  economic  factor  in  the  dlstribuUon  of 
goods  produced  by  maniif  acturers. 

In  my  memorandum  I  quoted  the  following 
statement  from  David  F.  Austin,  executive 
vice  president.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  be- 
fore the  6lEt  Congress  of  American  industry 
in  New  York  City:  ^ 

"Unfortunately,  today  too  many  people 
think  production  is  the  key  to  the  sc(tution 
of  all  our  problems,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  produce  from  no^  until 
the  end  of  time,  and  unless  we  sell  tlifc  out- 
put, the  result  is  an  unhealthy  inventory 
and  a  sales-liquidation  problem  entailing 
frightful  losses.  This  is  not  a  vislonaiy  pic- 
ture; it  has  happened  often  and  can  beppen 
again.  It  has  always  been  true  that  toq  many 
people  go  into  business  because  theyj  know 
how  to  make  a  product,  while  too  few  people 
go  into  biisiness  because  they  know  tow  to 
sell  a  product.  The  sellers — ^the  meichan- 
disers — the  commercial  men — are  the  prime 
movers  in  the  economic  plcttire.  It  is  much 
more  important  for  a  business  to  «wn  a 
market  than  a  mill."  | 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  $15  bllion  to 
925  billion  worth  of  merchandise  is  moved 
by  sales  or  sales  promotion  by  the  Vnited 
States  mall.  Just  as  tinkering  with  tariffs 
threaten  the  economic  welfare  of  Am  srican 
manufact\irers — so  tinkering  with  United 
States  mail  postage  rates  threatens  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  manuf actur  srs  of 
the  United  States.  ' 

Small  tariff  changes  may  seem  insignifi- 
cant to  the  uninformed — but  carry  heavy 
impact.  The  manufacturers  who  depeid  on 
the  mails  for  orders  and  sales  promotion 
are  similarly  affected  by  seemingly  small 
changes  in  the  postal  rates. 

It  Is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  small  iianu- 
factiu-ers  are  the  only  ones  affected.  Many 
large  manufacturers  may  sell  10  to  3n  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  output  to  mall  order 
sellers  who  will  be  affected.  Large  soap, 
food,  automobile,  and  other  manufac  urers 
use  the  United  States  mail  for  large  sales 
promotion  efforts. 

The  small  retailers  and  small-bu  liness 
man  depend  on  the  United  States  mal  Is  for 
sales  and  sales  promotion.  The  pros]>erlty 
and  purchasing  power  of  the  small  retailer 
and  business  man  is  of  vital  interest  to  !NAM. 
The  United  States  malls  are  a  basic  factor 
In  his  ability  to  compete  with  big  orgj 
tlons  and  to  pay  wages  and  profits  a 
make  customers  for  the  products  of  1 
try.  Big  manufacturers,  Du  Pont  and 
others  publish  educational  material  u 
their  small  customers  use  direct  mail 
effectively  to  move  merchandise. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to'  hel 
small -business  man,  among  them 
relief  on  small  corporation  and  b 
profits.  It  would  be  a  negation  of  t. 
fort  if  the  small-business  mans'  most 
tlve  advertising  and  biislness  medlum- 
and  third-class  mall — were  to  be  bun 
by  rate  increases. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  In 
From  coast  to  coast  the  economics  o 
distribution  of  an  estimated  flfteei  to 
twenty-five  bilUon  dollars'  worth  of  kner- 
chandise  Is  dependent  In  one  way  or  another 
on  the  United  States  malls.  '^^^ 

There  is  another  important  factor  hJ  this 
economic  picture— the  individual  user  of  the 
malls.  U  postage  stamps  cost  too  mu*  he 
wm  be  proportionately  reluctant  to  order  bv 
maU— to  send  in  inquiries  in  response  to  ad- 
vertising, to  mall  greeting  cards  and  ner- 
«!f"  ^J*t?  ^^  monthly  bills.  Public  HtUl- 
tles  with  their  millions  of  bills,  depart^ient 
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storea,   retail   stores,   all  will   ts   unfairly 

burdened. 

Before  the  citizen  user  of  t$e  nudl  is 
taxed  to  pay  the  public  service  amd  excessive 
costs  of  the  Post  Office  Departmez^  the  Con- 
gress should  definitely  make  a  st|ttement  of 
postal  policy  and  then  set  ratesf-not  have 
a  stamp  tax  on  the  user  of  first-class  mall 
to  the  benefit  of  the  other  dasseii,  or  of  the 
general  public. 

Gentlemen,  all  I  am  stiggestlnjs  bere  to- 
day is  that  the  Congress  keep  the  horse  in 
front  of  the  cart:  That  you  first  establish 
a  basic  postal  policy,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  all  impetus 
available  toward  a  big-scale  modernization 
program  that  will  make  the  American  people 
proud  of  their  poetal  service,  and  then  ex- 
amine rates  realistically.  { 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  orinted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  very  able  article  Written  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoHNsioH].  The  article  which  is 
entitled  "How  To  End  Our  Pbst  OfOce 
Mess  Permanently,"  was  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thie  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

How  To  End  Qua  Foot  Omca  Mesa— 

PxaXAMKNTLT 

(By  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  Chairman. 
U.  8.  Senate  Conunlttce  on  Poeti  Ofllce  ^nd 
ClvU  Service) 

For  13  years  I  have  been  ittlng  on 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee; for  7  of  those  years  as  its  chair- 
man. This  is  not  a  popular  committee;  few 
Senators  seek  membership  on  it.  No  com- 
mittee Involves  more  headaches  or  attractt 
such  pressure  from  politicians,  lobbyists. 
Government  employee  unions  and  [plain  citi- 
zens. For  the  Post  Office  is  not  only  the  De- 
partment most  intimately  in  toucl^  with  the 
entire  population;  it  is  also  the  tnost  mls- 
imderstood  and  maligned.  And.  frankly.  It 
Is  in  a  mess. 

The  proportions  of  this  mess  ane  stagger- 
ing.* Although  mall  volume  has  doubled 
during  the  past  15  years,  the  Increased  busi- 
ness has  not  brought  costs  down;  ihstead  in- 
flation and  inefficient  handling  halire  pxuhed 
deficits  way  up — to  the  point  whefe  the  De- 
partment spends  $2  million  mori  per  day 
than  it  receives.  Service  has  becoi 
deliveries  less  frequent.  Even 
master  General  lulmits  that  the 
are  "deplorable." 

It  has  long  been  my  ambition  ^ ^^ 

United  States  Post  Office,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  become  the  most  modern  and  efllclent. 
Because  of  that  goal  and  because  my  com- 
mittee work  has  given  me  access  tio  full  In- 
formaUon,  I  consider  it  my  duty  tq  set  down 
the  straight  facts  of  the  present '  situation 
and  to  offer  a  plan  which,  if  carried  out. 
woxild  go  a  long  way  toward  puitting  the 
post  office  on  a  proper  basis. 

Two  basic  poinu  must  be  kept  In  mind 
as  we  consider  this  subject: 

First,  our  post  office  was  not  designed  to 
make  money  for  the  Government.  Created 
by  the  ConUnental  Congress  in  l-Ttft,  it  was 
conceived  as  a  service  to  the  pjeople,  in 
contrast  to  the  practice  In  other  tountrle^ 
where  post  offices  were  run  as  money-makers 
for  kings. 

Second,  the  money  you  pay  for  iuch  poet 
office  purchases  as  stamps  doe*  ^ot  go  to 
the  post  office.  Every  cent  the  pcwt  office 
receives  goes  Into  the  general  fui^  of  the 

*See   Our   Horse   and   Buggy 
Reader's  Digest,  May  1967.  ^^ 
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treasury.  Xvary  cent  It  spends  comes  from 
appropriations  by  Congress.  When  revenues 
are  less  than  the  Congressional  approi^rla- 
tions.  we  have  the  familiar  post  office  deficit. 
Few  people  realize,  however,  that  every 
poet  office  deficit  is  partly  a  "phantom" 
deficit  because  It  results  from  charging  as 
costs  a  huge  variety  of  operations,  which 
the  poet  office  carries  on  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  or  in  the  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion's general  welfare.  I  doubt  that  many 
citizens  know,  for  instance,  that  rural  postal 
carriers  each  fall  take  a  deer  and  grouse 
census  on  the  Michigan  Peninsula.  Or  that, 
in  acting  as  agent  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior in  selling  migratory  bird  himting 
stamps  (wherever  you  live,  if  you  want  to 
hunt  waterfowl,  you  must  have  a  "duck" 
stamp  in  addition  to  your  State  hunting 
license)  oxir  post  offices  last  year  sold 
2.333.014  stich  stamps. 

Every  year  our  post  offices  register  aliens 
for  the  Department  of  Justice — a,565,2«3  In 
January  1957  alone.  In  addition,  every  tim« 
an  alien  changes  his  address  he  must  re- 
register— meaning  more  poet-oflkse  work.  In 
1,400  communities  the  post  office  is  the  only 
place  where  citizens  can  buy  or  redeem 
Government  savings  bonds  and  stamps.  Al- 
so, the  poet  offices  sell  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment stamps  used  whenever  a  transfer  of 
property,  stocks,  or  bonds  requires  a  Federal 
tax. 

Federal  agencies  continually  turn  to  the 
Poet  Office  Department  when  they  are  faced 
with  a  Job  that  necessitates  reaching  Into 
every  nook  and  craiuiy  of  the  land.  The 
post  offices  store  and  distribute  Income-Ux 
forms  by  the  millions  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  help  make  surveys  of  vacancies 
for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  as- 
sist civil  service  in  spreading  Information 
about  examinations  for  Government  posi- 
tions. Some  post  offices  provide  the  only 
notary  service  in  their  communities.  When 
a  war  veteran  dies,  three  out  of  four  families 
turn  to  a  post  office  to  file  application  for  a 
flag  for  the  funeral.  Post  offices  also  receive 
and  trancmlt  funds  for  many  volunteer  chari- 
ties— 12  nationwide  campaigns  a  year  (heart, 
cancer,  polio,  and  others)— that  are  adver- 
tised over  radio  and  television  with  the  fa- 
miliar final  word:  "Just  hand  or  mall  to 
your  postmaster." 

Did  you  know  of  all  the  free  poetal  serv- 
ices provided  for  the  blind?  Books,  pam- 
phleta  and  other  reading  material  in  ralaed 
characters  or  on  records  are  carried  free.  So 
are  magazines  for  the  blind,  if  they  carry  no 
advertising  and  there  is  no  subscription 
charge.  Altogether  in  a  year  the  Post 
Ofllce  carries  free  more  than  20  million 
pounds  of  such  mail. 

Among  other  free  services  is  the  delivery 
of  newspapw^  In  the  county  of  pubUca- 
tlon— eome  380  miUion  copies  last  year. 
Also,  there  Is  free  registered  mall  for  Govern- 
ment agencies,  free  mall  for  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  and  Pan -American  Sanitary  Bu- 
reau, free  mall  for  widows  of  PresldenU. 
Publications  issued  by  nonprofit  fraternal, 
religious,  and  scientific  groups  are  moved  at 
special  low  rates  set  without  relation  to  cost. 
In  I9b6  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion 
pieces  of  such  nonprofit  mail  were  handled. 
Also,  low  rates  of  postage  are  charged  for  all 
the  25.000  newspapers  and  magazines  that 
are  delivered  by  second-class  mail — a  recog- 
nition of  their  educational  value. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  services  per- 
formed by  our  poet  offices  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  at  low  cost.  A  2-pound  book 
can  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United 
states  for  12  cents,  lees  than  one  fourth  the 
charge  for  mailing  a  parcel-post  i>ackage  of 
that  weight  across  the  country — and  we 
are  a  better-read  NaUon  as  a  result.  Li- 
braries get  an  extra-special  rate.  I  gradu- 
ated from  a  small  college  in  South  Carolina 
which  can  borrow  a  book  from  the  large  li- 
braries at  the  University  of  Virginia  or  Duke 


or  Georgia  Tech.  for  example,  at  a  malllnc 
cost  of  only  5  cents.  Last  year  for  libraries 
alone  the  Post  Ofllce  delivered  about  7  mil- 
lion books. 

The  poetal  card,  once  called  the  poor  xnan% 
letter.  Is  another  public  service.  It  was 
started  85  years  ago  because  Congress  thought 
the  public  should  have  a  1-cent  communica- 
tions medium.  More  than  3  billion  poet  and 
postal  cards  are  mailed  annually,  and  even 
at  today's  2-cent  rate  the  sender  pays  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  mailing  cost.  We 
also  mall  about  a  billion  Christmas  cards  in 
unsealed  envelopes,  with  a  loss  of  about 
1  cent  on  each. 

Rural  free  delivery  Is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  contribution  to  public  welfare. 
Senator  Fianx  Caklsom,  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee  when  the  Republicans 
last  controlled  the  Senate,  once  said:  "I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  Justify  R.  F.  D. 
except  as  a  service  by  the  Government  to  Its 
citizens." 

When  I  was  bom  in  1896,  R.  F.  D.  was  Just 
getting  under  way  experimentally,  a  mile- 
stone in  relieving  the  drabneas  and  loneliness 
of  farm  life.  It  has  played  a  major  role  in 
advancing  the  national  economy  since. 
R.  F.  D.  carriers  today  number  18300.  drive 
a  total  of  1,500,000  mUes  each  weekday,  and 
serve  35  million  people.  Areas  with  as  few 
as  three  families  per  square  mile  get  R.  F.  D. 
and  11,509  even  more  sparsely  populated 
areas  are  handled  by  contract.  There  are  135 
horseback  routes.  96  carriers  using  shallow- 
draft  boats,  and  32  routes  using  planes — for 
instance,  out  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  a  group 
of  islands  in  Lake  Erie.  In  fiscal  1956  the 
expenses  of  R.  F.  D.  exceeded  revenues  by  $205 
million. 

Many  of  our  third-  and  fourth-class  poet 
offices  exist  simply  as  places  where  people 
come  to  pick  up  their  mall.  They  don't 
take  in  enough  revenue  to  equal  the  poet- 
master  s  salary.  In  1956,  these  28,058  ofllces 
bad  revenues  of  858  million  against  expendi- 
tures for  postmasters  and  clerks  of  8113 
million.  Obviously,  some  third-  and  fourth- 
class  offlcee  are  considered  political  necessi- 
ties; these  might  be  dropped  and  good  maU 
service  provided  by  other  means.  But,  In 
the  main,  public  service  rather  than  profit 
or  loes  must  be  the  postal  yardstick. 

All  of  these  services  are  part  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  United  States  Poet  Office. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  them  curtailed. 
Back  in  1865  the  Post  Office  spent  8749,9<X> 
on  routes  from  Kansas  to  California  which 
brought  In  revenues  of  only  $23,900.  The 
first  letters  sent  to  Alaska  cost  $450  apiece 
to  deliver.  That  type  of  pubUc  service  is 
what  built  and  unified  this  country.  Simi- 
larly, oxir  costly  rural  free  delivery,  our  pref- 
erential treatment  of  scientific  and  other 
publications,  our  special  low  library  rates — 
all  theee  help  build  a  stronger  Nation.  How 
much  do  they  cost? 

Last  February  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, set  up  by  Senate  reeohitlon,  reported  to 
our  committee  that  public  services  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  in  1956  cost 
t393.400.(X)0.  These  were  the  measurable 
items  and  did  not  include  the  costs  of  11 
servicee  I  have  enumerated  here.  Before 
the  council  investigated,  the  accounting 
firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  A  Co.  made  a 
study  tar  the  Poet  Office  Committee.  It 
found  that  in  1952  the  total  value  of  meas- 
urable public  services  that  the  Poet  Office 
was  giving  away  or  selling  below  cost  came 
to  $274,470,674. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  these  public  serv- 
ices cost  the  Post  Ofllce  well  over  $300  mil- 
lion, but  I  have  no  intention  of  getting  into  a 
bookkeeping  debate.  Instead,  I  wish  to  point 
out  what  I  believe  we  should  do  to  make 
our  Post  Office  the  beet  in  the  wtvld: 

1.  Establish  a  basic  poetal  policy.  C(m- 
gress  should  adopt  a  modem  Post  Ofllce  pol- 
icy which  defines  precisely  what  costs  are  to 
be  boras  by  mall  xisers  and  what  costs  ars 


to  be  borne  by  the  Ooremment  beeauas  tbey 
are  public  serricea.  When  you  mail  a  letter. 
Its  stamp  should  be  expected  to  pay  for  postal 
services  and  not  for  putAic  services  such  as 
counting  grouse  or  surreylng  housing.  Tbe 
Hoover  Commisslcm  put  it  this  way:  "Tttmn 
are  good  reasons  why  the  nationwide  facili- 
ties ot  the  Poetal  Sstablishment  should  be 
available  to  perform  co^aln  functions  for 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  should  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  Poet  Office  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement In  some  manner  for  such  serv- 
ices." 

2.  Raise  postal  ratee  rationally:   Once  we 

determine  what  tnie  maU  costs  are  and  agree 

tmiform,    permanent    ground    rules    for 


on 

meeting  them,  we  may  still  be  compelled  to 
raise  postal  rates.  The  first-class  letter  rate 
will  probably  have  to  be  raised  to  4  cents. 
(I  think  most  people  are  reasonable  enoug^i 
to  be  willing  to  pay  1  cent  more — a  S3Vi  P«f- 
cent  Increase — for  an  item  in  1958  than  they 
paid  for  It  In  the  depression  IdSOIs.)  Sec- 
ond-class ratee  have  already  been  Increased 
30  percent,  but  they'U  probably  have  to  be 
Increased  further.  Similarly,  there  must  be 
a  rise  in  third-class  rates,  already  increased 
50  i>ercent.  I  would  not  say  precisely  what 
Increases  shotild  be  made;  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  make  a  businesslike  forecast  of 
that  until  Congress  sets  the  fundamental 
poetal  policy. 

3.  Modernize  the  postal  system:  Neither  a 
new  postal  policy  nor  higher  rates  will  solve 
the  basic  Poet  Ofllce  problems.  They  spring 
from  antiquated  plants,  equipment  and  proc- 
esses. That's  agreed  on  by  Poet  Office  offi- 
cials, postmasters,  and  management  firms 
which  have  investigated.  It's  the  reason  In- 
creased volume  doesn't  bring  down  costs.    So 

I  believe  we  shotild  launch  a  long-range,  big- 
scale  modernization  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  efllclent  buildings,  streamlining 
of  facilities,  development  of  advanced  me- 
chanical devices. 

It  takes  huge  sums  to  get  efficient  physical 
facilities  for  any  nationwide  communica- 
tions system.     Since  the  end  of  World  War 

II  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  for  instance, 
has  obtained  from  the  public  $10  billion  at 
new  capital  for  the  expansion  and  modern- 
ization of  Its  physical  plants.  In  the  Umg 
run.  when  correctly  handled,  these  invest- 
ments pay  for  themselves.  To  pay  for  the 
Poet  Office  modernization,  I  have  propoeed 
that  the  Postmaster  General  be  authortsed 
to  borrow  $2  billion  from  the  Fed«-al  em- 
ployees' retirement  fimd.  Retirement  funds 
are  now  Invested  In  Treasury  bonds  at  an 
interest  rate  of  2'/^  percent.  Ttie  Post  Office 
could  pay  3V4  percent  interest  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  thereby  adding  to  the  ftmd  for 
the  twneflt  of  Federal  employees.  Since  the 
Poet  Office  must  now  pay  4  percent  interest 
on  the  limited  money  it  can  borrow,  all 
would  gain  from  this  proposal. 

4.  Increase  employee  efficiency.  Postal  em- 
ployees have  received  but  one  small  increase 
in  wages  since  1951.  Many  are  compelled  to 
take  extra  Jotw  after  hoxirs  in  onXer  to  meet 
the  present  high  cost  of  living.  If  we  are 
to  expect  maxlmtim  efllclency  from  a  worker, 
we  must  pay  him  a  wage  that  will  enable 
him  to  concentrate  on  his  BkUl.  An  ade- 
quate increase  in  poetal  wagee  is  neceesary 
and  would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  big  dividends 
in  production. 

If  these  four  steps  are  taken  by  Congress. 
1  believe  that  In  a  few  years  we  can  get  out 
of  this  poetal  mess  and  have  the  beet  mall 
service  In  the  wcvld. 


HIGH 


HELI£    CANTON.    THE    DAM 
THAT   WONT   DEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  n(m 
turn  to  a  subject  whi(^  for  some  jrears 
past  I  have  discussed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Vx.  President,  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  simply  will  not  lie  down  and  die. 
The  gravedlggers  have  been  hard  at 
work;  the  administration  and  private 
utility  pallbearers  have  been  wearing 
their  swallowtail  coats  and  striped  pants 
for  5  years,  ready  to  carry  it  out;  the 
propagandists  have  written  and  rewrit- 
ten its  obituary.  But  the  proposed  high 
dam  is  too  vital  to  oblige. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this: 
First,  it  remains  the  best  engineering 
development  on  the  Snake  River,  without 
which  the  Colimibia  Basin  would  be  un- 
derdeveloped for  all  time;  and,  second, 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  know 
it  is  so.  That  knowledge  continues  to 
spread  across  the  country. 

ITC  DECISION  PEOVES  HIGH  BSLL8  CANTON  NEED 

The  latest  evidence  of  the  superiority 
of  and  need  for  high  Hells  Canyon  is 
contained  in  the  recent  Federal  Power 
Commission  decision  in  the  Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant  Valley  case. 

On  January  20, 1958.  the  Federal  Pow2r 
Commission  issued  its  decision  in  that 
case  denying  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power 
Co.  license  applications  for  two  relatively 
small  dams  in  the  Middle  Snake  River. 
If  the  basic  criteria  used  in  that  decision 
had  been  applied  in  the  Hells  Canyon 
case,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  have  thrown  out  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  applications. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  recent  case 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  placed 
considerable  emphasis  upon  the  1948 
Corps  of  Engineers  308  Report  for  com- 
prehensive, multipurpose  development  of 
the  Columbia  Basin.  That  report  is  the 
only  comprehensive  plan  for  the  basin. 
In  the  Hells  Canyon  decision  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  gave  reasons  for 
Ignoring  it.  In  the  recent  case  it  cited 
the  308  Report  with  apparent  approval 
and  placed  some  reliance  upon  it.  In  the 
308  Report  a  high  HeUs  Canyon  Dam 
was  found  to  be  a  key  structure  for  up- 
stream water  storage  for  both  flood  con- 
trol and  power.  Hells  Canyon  was  a  most 
Important  part  of  the  308  Report.  In 
contrast,  Nez  Perce— which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  found  so  superior  to 
the  company  proposal  as  to  preclude  the 
private  license — was  discussed,  but  not 
Included  as  a  principal  project.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  phase  C  stage— the 
first  stage  of  basic  basin  control. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission 
stressed  "that  any  combination  of  proj- 
ects which  includes  Nez  Perce  is  con- 
sistently superior  to  any  combination  of 
projects  which  does  not  Include  Nez 
Perce."  I  refer  to  page  6  of  the  decision. 
This  is  exactly  the  case  with  high  Hells 
Canyon.  Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, In  exploring  alternatives  on 
the  Snake  River,  reported  several  years 
ago  that  Hells  Canyon  and  Nez  Perce 
were  the  best  basic  combinations  of  any 
set  of  dams  in  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission emphasized  the  superiority  of 
Nez  Perce  over  the  company  proposals 
for  flood  control  and  power  benefits  at 
site  and  at  downstream  projects  at  a  cost 
which  is  substantially  less  than  the  value 
Of  the  benefits.  No  such  factors  were 
considered  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission in  the  Hells  Canyon  case;  tto  the 
contrary,  the  whole  effort  was  to  obscure 
the  admitted  and  documented  auperi- 
ority  of  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  as 
found  by  the  Federal  Power  Comniission 
examiner  and  not  overruled. 
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FLOOD  BTOBACS 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  deci- 
sion discusses,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, the  crucial  need  for  flooi-con- 
trol  storage  in  the  Columbia  Rivjr  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  at  ecopiomic 
projects.  It  points  out  that  20  .to  21 
million  acre-feet  of  storage  will  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  flow  at  The  Dalles 
to  800.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Actu- 
ally, there  is  much  evidence  that  a  great- 
er reduction  is  needed  requiring^  even 
more  storage.  But  let  us  take  |he  20 
million  acre-feet  storage  requirement. 
Says  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 

Of  the  total  amount  of  storage  needfed  un- 
der the  main  control  plan,  only  5.190,000 
mere-feet  Is  presently  available.  •  •  •  There 
Is  a  present  outlook  for  an  additional  ,4,700,- 
000  acre-feet  from  projects  proposed  In  the 
main  control  plan. 

In  other  words,  less  than  half  is  avail- 
able or  in  prospect.  In  explainiig  the 
lack  of  adequate  prospective  flood-con- 
trol storage,  the  Federal  Power  Co| 
sion  notes: 

The  main  control  plan  contemplatejl  stor- 
age capacity  of  2.300,000  acre-feet  In  the  Hells 
Canyon  reach  of  the  Snake  River  whereas 
the  project  authorized  by  oxir  license  will 
provide  1  million  acre -feet  of  i  torage 
capacity. 


That  one  sentence  contains  a 
of  natural  resource  history.    I 
peat  the  sentence: 
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The    main     control     plan     

storage  capacity  of  2,300,000  acre-feet 
Hells    Canyon    reach    of    the    Snake 
whereas  the  project  authorized  by 
cense   will   provide    1    million    acre 
storage  capacity. 

Some  persons  express  astonishment 
when  I  point  out  what  this  administra- 
tion is  doing  to  the  heritage  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  river  basins.  The  Govern- 
ment's own  Federal  Power  Comr^ion 
must  admit  that  it  is  going  alon^  with 
an  underdevelopment  program  of  1  mil- 
lion acre-feet  storage  which  woijd  be 
available  under  the  Idaho  Pow*  Co. 
scheme,  in  contrast  to  the  2,300.000racre- 
feet  storage  which  the  Army  engineers 
point  out  would  be  there  to  proteft  the 
American  people  if  the  high  Hellsi  Can- 
yon Dam  were  built. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  thid  issue 
Will  not  die.  It  Is  one  of  the  reasone  why 
this  issue  will  not  accommodate  Duvight 
D.  Eisenhower  and  lie  down  and  die  so 
that  it  can  be  buried.  It  is  going  to  rise 
again  and  again  to  plague  the  hlstiry  of 
his  administration,  a  history  of  a  shock- 
ing betrayal  of  the  American  peojle  in 
the  field  of  natural  resources.  Ih  my 
Judgment,  no  President  in  all  ouif  his- 
tory has  been  so  guilty  of  ignorance  In 
regard  to  our  natural  resources  pro- 
grams as  has  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  his  palace  guard 
does  not  give  him  the  facts  and  th^t  he 
does  not  make  siure  he  receives  theto.  so 


that  at  least  he  would  be  abprised  of 
what  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  YPC  have  said  with  respfect  to  the 
relative  relationship  between  tjhe  storage 
capacity  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  proj- 
ect and  the  program  which  his  under- 
lings seek  to  foist  upon  America. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  once  again 
a  great  moral  obligation  which  the  lead- 
ers of  Government  owe  to  future  genera- 
tions of  American  boys  and  g^rls  in  the 
matter  of  natural  resources,  what  I  am 
talking  about  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  it  Is  not  the  last  time  I 
shall  talk  about  it — ^is  the  dutQr  we  have 
to  protect  the  water  resourcetj  of  futitfe 
generations  of  Americans.  Af  our  pop- 
Illation  increases  by  the  millions  in  the 
decades  ahead,  water  will  become  even 
more  and  more  precious  to  oi^r  civiliza- 
tion. Civilizations  climb  o^  when 
there  are  adequate  water  resources  for 
the  people,  for  agriculture,  fo»  industry. 

We  cannot  justify.  I  may  iay  to  the 
President  of  the  United  StatcsJ  on  moral 
groimds  a  failure  to  give  the  American 
people  a  maximum  development  of  the 
water  potentials  of  river  l>asin|.  not  only 
those  of  the  West  but  of  every  ^ver  basin 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  Is  gol 
tinue  to  fight  in  the  Senate  ai 
in  the  Senate  for  the  maximi 
ment    of   the    water    resource    of    the 
United  States,  not  for  their  I  underde- 
velopment. 

I  suggest  that  the  Preside|it  of  the 
United  States  read  the  pregnant  sen- 
tence in  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  read  It  ince  more 
in  my  speech  this  afternooni  This  is 
what  his  own  Federal  Powerl  Commis- 
sion states :  i 

The  main  control  plan  contemijlated  stor- 
age capacity  of  2,300.000  acre-fj«t  in  the 
Hells  Canyon  reach  of  the  Snake  River  where- 
as the  project  authorized  by  our  license  wUl 
provide  1  mllUon  acre-feet  of  stomge  capac- 
ity. 


a  vol- 


tocon- 
4d  to  work 
develop- 


I  say  that  one  sentence  cont 
ume  of  history. 

That  one  sentence  summsirlzes  the 
tragic  waste  of  HeUs  Canyon.  What  the 
FPC  does  not  disclose  is  that  the  high 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  would  provide  the  full 
amoimt  of  storage  for  that  reiich  of  the 
river  called  for  by  the  main  control  plan. 

LOSS  OF  HELLS  CANTON  IMPESIL8  COirSnTATION 

▼AL17K8  T 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senktor  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neubergbr],  and  I  have 
warned  for  several  years  thaf  sacrifice 
of  the  vital  storage  of  a  high  Hells  Can- 
yon Dam  would  increase  prelBSure  for 
development  at  other  sites,  less  desirable 
for  the  present  and  In  the  Unmediate 
future  because  of  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
siderations. Our  warnings  Were  en- 
dorsed by  great  conservaUoni^ts  led  by 
Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson,  the  distinguished 
career  biologist  who  is  the  i  dean  of 
American  conservationists.        i 

We  saw  our  prediction  comie  true  in 
the  drive  for  Bruce's  Eddy  Dab  on  the 
Clearwater  River,  i^ 

The  January  FPC  decision  is  another 
piece  of  major  evidence.  For  the  FPC 
said  that  construction  of  Nez  Perce 
would  make  up  the  storage  deflcit  which 
would  be  created  by  the  Idaho  Power 
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Co.  underdevelopment  of  the  Hells  Can- 
yon reach. 

rmamLMM.  at 


As  Is  wen  known,  and  as  the  PPC  rec- 
ognized, the  objection  to  early  construc- 
tion of  Ne«  Perce  is  the  problem  of  fish 
passage.  Nez  Perce  would  be  a  high  dam 
below  the  point  at  which  the  Salmon 
River  enters  the  Snake  River.  The  Sal- 
mon is  the  principal  spawning  stream  of 
migratory  salmon  and  rteelhead  trout. 
That  fish  run  is  of  major  commercial  and 
sports  value. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  on  fish 
passage  problems  but  the  problem  has  not 
been  solved.  All  hope  that  it  wiU  be  and 
loon.  But.  it  will  take  time,  money  and 
intensive  study  and  experimentation. 

Conservationists  oppose  Nee  Perce  be- 
cause of  the  fish  problem.  My  own  posi- 
tion has  been — and  I  repeat  it  today — 
that  Nee  Perce  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  fish  problem  has  been  studied 
exhaustively  and  every  alternative  solu- 
tion checked  and  studied.  That  lies  in 
the  indeterminate  future;  a  vigorous 
start  upon  the  studies  should  be  made 
now. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  the  20 
million  acre-feet  of  storage  to  reduce 
flow  at  The  Dalles  to  800.000  cubic  feet 
per  second  is  the  minimum  for  control 
of  the  1894  flood.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  more  is  needed  for  two  major  rea- 
sons: (1)  floods  larger  than  that  of  1894 
are  possible — witness  the  1955  snow- 
paclcs  which  exceeded  those  which  made 
the  1894  flood:  (2)  populaUon,  industrial 
and  commercial  development  are  greater 
-^than  when  the  1948  studies  were  made, 
,  and  they  are  growing  in  the  Colimibia 
flood  plane. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  one 
standard  we  have  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
in  regard  to  flood  control  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  If  we  are  to  protect  the  in- 
creased population  since  1894  in  this 
section  of  the  country  from  a  flood  that 
could  wipe  out  not  only  great  property 
values,  but  thousands  of  lives.  Is  the  1894 
flood. 

I  wish  to  point  out  in  this  speech 
again  today  that  it  is  that  flood  from 
which  the  Army  engineers  do  their 
gaging  and  their  calculaUng.  They 
point  out  to  us  that  the  1894  flood  can 
repeat  itself;  in  fact,  for  days  and  days 
In  1955  there  was  great  concom  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  engineers  that  it 
would  be  exceeded.  They  kept  in  daily 
contact  with  the  representatives  fnmi 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  because  the  snow 
packs  in  1955  were  such  that  had  there 
been  a  sudden  thaw,  there  would  have 
swept  down  on  the  populations  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  the  Army  engi- 
neers told  me  In  public  hearings,  a  flood 
which  could  have  exceeded  the  1894 
flood. 

We  who  make  the  fights  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  maximum  flood  control  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  trying  to  prevent. 
In  the  futtue,  a  great  human  disaster. 
It  happens  to  be  the  challenge  of  states- 
manship. I  believe  that  each  of  us  has 
the  8(^mn  obligation,  when  we  have  a 
body  of  expert  opinion  su*  as  the  Army 
engineers  have  given  ua,  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  expert  opinion. 


I  care  not  from  what  State  we  come, 
whether  it  be  an  arid  area  or  a  surplus 
water  area,  we  cannot  justify  sitting 
silent  in  the  Senate  and  playing  with 
this  danger.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
a  duty  and  a  trust  to  perform,  and 
that  duty  and  trust  Is  to  proceed,  be- 
fore the  disaster  occurs,  to  enact  the 
legislation  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
maximum  flood  control  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
danger  is  a  continuing  one.  I  shall  per- 
sist in  doing  what  I  can  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum fiood  control  storage  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Irrespective  of  all  the 
abuse  to  which  I  may  be  subjected  from 
the  private  utilities-controlled  press  in 
my  State.  If  Hells  Canyon  Dam  did  not 
generate  a  kilowatt-hour  of  power,  the 
American  people  ought  still  to  build  it. 
If  not  one  single  kilowatt-hour  of  power 
ever  came  out  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam,  the 
dam  ought  to  be  built  by  the  American 
people  for  fiood  control.  We  cannot 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  storage  facilities 
adequate  to  control  2,300,000  acre-feet 
of  fioodwater. 

In  addition  to  its  great  value  as  a  flood 
control  dam.  the  American  people  would 
get  the  other  multipurpose  development 
beneflts  from  the  high  Hells  Canyon 
Dam. 

Today  on  the  natural  resources  issue 
I  want  to  stress,  more  than  I  have  ever 
done  before  in  the  Senate,  the  matter  of 
flood  control.  I  want  to  stress  this  kind 
of  conservation  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country  for  future  generations.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  critical 
subject. 

In  my  limited  way,  I  seek  to  walk  In 
the  footprints  of  the  great  liberals  who 
have  trod  the  carpet  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  before  me — ^men  such  as  Norris, 
Borah  and  the  senior  La  Pollette — who 
sought  to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
the  doctrine  of  trusteeship  in  the  fleld  of 
natural  resources.  As  I  seek  to  walk  in 
their  footprints — I  cannot  walk  in  thehr 
shoes:  that  I  well  know;  but  I  can  at 
least  try  to  walk  in  their  footprints — I 
am  trying  to  awaken  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  fact  that  as  citizens  they  have 
a  tremendotis  responsibility  to  do  those 
things  which  are  necessary,  to  preserve 
and  conserve  the  water  resources  of 
America. 

I  have  been  asked  before,  and  I  repeat 
the  question  today.  Why  did  I  support 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project?  It 
was  not  good  politics  in  my  State  to  do 
so.  I  may  say.  But  I  supported  It  because 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project  is  al- 
most entirely  a  water  conservation  proj- 
ect. That  project  Is  needed  so  that  the 
increased  population  in  that  multistate 
area  of  the  United  States  50,  75.  or  100 
years  from  today  will  have  the  water 
supply  it  needs,  and  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls  of  that  time  can  en- 
joy what  we  cidl  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Oh.  I  know,  when  I  talk  this  way.  that 
some  win  say,  "I  will  not  be  here  50,  75, 
or  100  years  from  today."  True  it  is;  but 
there  is  not  much  to  citizenship  if  we 
have  no  higher  conception  of  it  than  that. 
I  think  the  right  to  be  a  citizen  In  a  free 
society  is  a  very  precious  right.    It  car- 


ries with  it  great  moral  obligations.  One 
of  the  great  moral  obligations  is  the  (Ali- 
gation,  which  I  keep  stressing,  of  se^dnc 
to  protect  our  natural  resources,  so  that 
future  generations  will  find  them  in  an 
even  better  ctmdition  than  that  In  which 
they  now  are. 

That  will  not  be  the  case  if  we  follow 
the  Eisenhower  line.  That  will  not  be 
the  case  unless  we  change  the  policies 
of  this  administration  in  the  field  of  nat- 
ural resources.  That  will  not  be  the 
case  imless,  in  our  time,  we  do  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  stop  the  under- 
development of  the  river  basins  of  the 
Nation  and  the  building  of  the  impedi- 
ments within  them  which  will  result  in 
setting  back,  for  years  and  decades,  the 
full  development  of  the  river  basins.  We 
have  not  much  time. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  already  too  many 
impediments  have  been  built  in  the 
Snake  Basin  for  us  to  change  our  course. 
In  the  remainder  of  my  speech,  I  shall 
set  forth  my  reasons  why  I  think  that  is 
not  true.  But  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
emphasiae  the  question  of  om:  duty  In 
relation  to  flood  control 

The  truth  is:  We  tiltimately  need  the 
full  control  that  high  HeUs  Canyon  and 
Nez  Perce  would  provide.  The  logical 
first  development  is  Hells  Canyon,  so 
that  ample  time  will  be  afforded  to  ex- 
plore solutions  of  the  Nez  Perce  fish  pas- 
sage problem. 

BROWmJEB  wax  NOT  FEBVKMT  BaOH  DAK 

coNsiKtrcnoM 
The  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  undertaken 
construction  of  the  first  of  the  two  dams 
for  which  the  FPC  issued  licenses, 
Brownlee,  imder  the  terms  of  the  Ucense, 
must  be  ccxnpleted  and  in  operation  by 
December  31  of  this  year.  Because  of 
inadequate  diversion  facilities,  the  con- 
struction site  was  flooded  last  year.  The 
company  has  claimed  that  this  mishap 
did  not  put  it  behind  schedule. 

Let  us  assume  that  Brownlee  can  be 
completed  under  the  terms  of  the  Ucense. 
It  will  cost  approximately  $78  miUion. 
It  lies  in  the  pool  area  of  the  high  HeUs 
Canyon  Dam.  The  claim  is  that  it  would 
constitute  an  insuperable  physical  and 
financial  barrier  to  construction  of  the 
high  dam. 

Is  that  reaUy  so?  Would  the  fuU  cost 
of  $76  million  have  to  be  paid  by  t^e 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  flood  out 
Brownlee  to  fiU  the  Hells  Canyon  Res«-- 
voir.  and  would  that  $76  million  be  a  net 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  high  dam? 
The  evidence  is  that  most  of  the  $76  mil- 
lion would  not  be  a  loss.  It  may  be  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  lose 
ansrthlng  by  the  transaction  and  might 
even  come  out  ahead. 

About  $7  million  of  the  total  cost  of 
acquiring  Brownlee  would  be  chargeable 
against  land  acquisition  and  relocation 
costs.  In  other  words,  scHne  of  ttie  cost 
of  Brownlee  is  for  items  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  finance  in  any 
event  in  order  to  construct  the  high  HeUs 
Canyon  Dam. 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  the  Brown- 
lee generators  and  other  equipment 
would  have  a  sale  or  use  value  of  an- 
other $15  miUlon.  They  would  not  be 
a  dead  loss;  on  the  contrary,  their  sale 
or  use  elsewhere  would  have  a  value  of 
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about  $15  millioa  So  directly  recover- 
able costs  of  acquiring  Brownlee  would 
total,  conservatively,  $22  million. 

Brownlee  would  not  have  to  be  flooded 
out  imtil  it  became  necessary  to  fill  the 
high  Hells  Canyon  pool  some  years  in 
the  future.  It  covUd  be  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  power  sold. 

If  the  power  were  sold  at  the  price  it 
would  cost  the  company  to  generate  it, 
that  is,  4.6  mills  per  kilowatt-hovir,  the 
Federal  Government  could  realize  a 
profit  of  over  $10  million,  assuming  a  10- 
year  period  of  operation. 

But,  even  if  power  were  sold  at  a  lower 
flgxure — and  I  would  favor  selling  it  at 
a  lower  figure— the  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  would  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  high  dam  is  so  excellent  an  in- 
vestment that  the  additional  cost  of  sev- 
eral million  would  be  paid  back  with 
interest  and  with  ease  from  Federal 
power  sales.  The  benefit  to  cost  ratio 
would  be  only  slightly  affected  and  would 
continue  favorable  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record,  the  compu- 
tations for  taking  over  and  operating 
Brownlee  as  presented  to  the  Oregon 
state  Water  Board  by  James  T.  Marr, 
president  of  the  National  Hells  Canyon 
Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PRoxMntK  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Possible  Federal  program  for  operating  and 
replacing  Brownlee  Dam 

Million 
The  total  capital  cost  of  Brownlee  (be- 
tween IPC  and  FPC  estimates)  Is  as- 
sumed at |7g 

Deductions  for  usable  land  and  reloca- 
cations _7 

Brownlee  cost  to  be  amortized  dur- 
ing Hells  Canyon  construction 
period   of   10   years 69 

Salable  power  output  of  Brownlee  is  esti- 
mated at  a  bllUon  kilowatt-hours  per  year 
(FPC  examiner).  Sold  to  IPC  at  4.6  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  annual  power  revenue 
would  be  $9.2  million. 

Interest  is  assumed  at  3  percent  on  un- 
amortized Investment,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  at  $0.8  million  per  year. 

All  figures,  except  those  specified,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Stafr  Brief;  and  aU  amounts  are  in 
million  doUars. 


Year 


1.. 
a.. 
3.. 
4.. 

6.. 
«.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10- 


Unamor- 
ticed 
invest- 
ment 


$60.0 
6&0 
69.0 
62.4 
46.6 
38.6 
31.4 
23.8 
16.2 
8.3 


Costs 


Inter- 
est 


2.07 

1.06 

1.77 

1.67 

1.37 

1.16 

.94 

.72 

.49 

.26 


Operation 

and 

mainte- 

nanoe 


Unamortized   Investment    at   end    of 
10th    year 

Cost  of  cutting  Brownlee  channel:-.. 


1  UJton 


Total  remaining  Brownlee  costs.    4. 16 

Salvage    value    of    generators,    etc..    from 
Brownlee  Dam  is  about  $15  million. 

JUltZIton 

Salvage   value |tl5.  00 

Remaining   costs --4. 16 


Fehrtiary  25 


90.15 
4.00 


"  Allowance  to  made  here  for  the  possibility  that  IPO 
may  not  be  able  U)  jwe  the  entire  power  output  of 
Brownlee  during  the  first  2  years. 


Net  profit  to  Government 10.  86 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  at  first 
blush,  the  idea  of  condemning  an  <  xist- 
ing  dam  seems  wasteful  and  CKStly. 
However,  the  figures  show  that  this  need 
not  be  the  case. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  smaller  ;om- 
pany  dam  is  there,  and  must  eventually 
be  flooded  out.  Certainly  it  would  have 
been  more  desirable  not  to  have  h4d  it 
there  in  the  first  place  and,  insteal,  to 
have  been  building  the  high  dam  di  ring 
the  psist  4  or  5  years. 

But  we  must  take  the  situation  a  s  we 
find  it,  complicated,  as  it  has  been,  by  5 
years  of  Eisenhower  administration  mis- 
handling. 

Mr.  President,  for  future  historic)  ref- 
erence, I  wish  to  say  today  in  the  course 
Of  this  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Se:  late, 
that  is  is  my  prediction  that  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  follow  the  course  o:    ac- 
tion I  am  recommending  here  today ,  but 
if,  instead,  the  Congress  permits  an  im- 
derdevelopment  program  for  this  par- 
ticular river  basin,  and  if  the  pigmy  Bam 
proposal  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  Com- 
pleted, and  if  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  sell  short  future  generaiions 
of  American  boys  and  girls  by  means  of 
underdevelopment  of  the  Snake  River 
and  the  Columbia  River,  then  within  50 
years — and  mark  my  prophecy  as  tq  the 
length  of  time — ^Brownlee  Dam  will  be 
torn  down,  and  a  high  dam  will  be  hiuilt. 
That  will  be  for  one,  inescapable  tea- 
son:  As  time  passes,  the  American  beo- 
ple  will  come  to  recognize  that  they  liave 
not  made  the  wisest  use  of  those  wajers, 
and  their  water  needs  will  become  so 
acute  that  then  they  will  recall  whkt  a 
few  of  us  had  to  say  on  the  fioor  offthe 
Senate  during  the  historic  debates  ^om 
1947  through  1958,  and  they  will  find  the 
prediction  which  I  make  today.    By  that 
time  they  will  come  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  full  river-b  isin 
development. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  at  that  tin  e  It 
will  be  so  much  more  costly  to  the  ax- 
payers,  than  would  be  the  case  at  this 
time,  if  now,  before  it  is  too  latclwe 
take  action  to  prevent  any  greater  wtiste 
than  will  be  suffered  if  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeds to  adopt  the  proposal  which  I  niake 
today,  namely,  to  take  over  Browtilee 
Dam  from  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  opeJate 
it  for  the  period  of  time  necessary  liitil 
high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  built,  Tnd 
then,  when  the  time  comes  to  fill  the 
basin  for  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam,j re- 
move the  generators  and  other  equiprrient 
at  Brownlee  Dam  which  can  be  used  sell 
the  rest  of  it  for  salvage,  dynamite'  the 
concrete,  and  give  to  the  American  deo- 
Ple  the  benefit  of  full  river-basin  de- 
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lowing  the  proposal  I  made  wiU  be  ex- 
ceedingly small,  if  there  is  any,  and  the 
American  people  will  have  preserved  for 
their  benefit  the  2,300,000  acre-feet  of 
flood  control  which  I  am  urging,  and 
which  the  Army  engineers  have  said  will 
come  from  a  high  dam  at  Hella  Canyon. 
But,  Mr.  President,  It  would  be  far 
more  wasteful  and  costly  to  leave  in  place 
for  50  or  100  years  an  Inadequate  dam 
which  constantly  wastes  the  full  and  rich 
potential  of  the  best  remaining  dam  site 
In  the  country.  i 
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velopment 

I  believe  that  over  a  10-year  period 
the  loss  which  will  be  suffered  by  :  ol- 


Pull  development  of  Hells  Canyon  is 
not  a  matter  of  merely  local  concern. 
The  Nation  as  a  whole — every  region  and 
every  State— has  a  stake  in  Hella  Canyon. 

For  example,  every  defense  emergency 
in  recent  history  has  required  enormous 
blocks  of  low-cost  power.  Without 
Muscle  Shoals  Dam  In  World  wfcir  I,  and 
without  TVA,  Bonneville,  and  o'rand 
Coulee  In  World  War  U  and  smce,  our 
defense  efforts  would  have  been  inade- 
quate. There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  continues  to  be  the  case.  Tet 
the  Federal  Government  Is  pSmltUng 
critical  power  shortages  to  develop  across 
the  Nation.  The  full,  low-cost  power 
production  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia 
Basins  is  needed,  in  order  t^  insure 
against  shortages  in  a  defense  emergency 
which  could  come  upon  us  at  atay  time. 

HELLS   CANTON   FO*   KMPLOTIt]  MT 

As  many  of  us  have  predicted,  the  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  a  major  crisis  In 
unemployment.  We  need  a  vigorous 
public-works  program.  On  last  Friday, 
I  spoke  on  this  subject  In  the  Senate. 
I  referred  then  to  the  inexcusable  pro- 
posal to  stretch  out  the  public-road  pro- 
gram from  13  years  to  24  yeais,  when 
37,000  of  the  American  people,  on  the 
average,  are  killed  each  year  on  the 
American  highways,  and  when  100,000 
of  the  American  people  are  seriously  in- 
jured annually  as  a  result  of  highway 
accidents.  All  the  expert  testimony 
given  before  our  Senate  committees 
shows  that  those  fatalities  and  Injuries 
cannot  be  reduced  unless  highways 
capable  of  handling  modem  automobile 
trafBc  are  built,  1 

The  testimony  shows  that  the' present 
large  number  of  highway  fatalities  and 
injuries  cannot  be  reduced  by  means  of 
the  adoption  of  a  modem-safety  program 
alone.  That  Is  for  the  simple,  scientlflc 
reason  that  the  roads  of  the  Nation 
simply  cannot  handle  the  trafflq  caused 
by  modem  automobiles.  We  miist  build 
highways  which  are  capable  fFom  an 
engineering  standpoint  of  handling  that 
trafHc.  j^ 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last'Priday, 
and  as  I  repeat  today,  a  moral  issue  Is 
raised,  namely,  how  in  the  world  can  one 
justify  a  stretchout  from  13  years  to  24 
years,  as  recommended  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  in  the  case  of  a 
roadbuilding  program,  when  37,000 
Americans  are  killed  annually  ion  the 
highways,  and  when  the  experts  sky  that 
if  the  number  of  highway  fatalities  Is  to 
be  reduced,  the  Congress  must  provide 
for  the  construction  of  roads  whjch  will 
accommodate  modem  automobil^? 

As  I  pointed  out  last  Friday,  that  does 
not  mean  that  37,000  highway  ffitaliUes 
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will  be  eliminated  annually,  eren  If  the 
best  of  roads  are  oonstructed.  But  the 
experts  say  that  the  construction  of  such 
roads  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  higfawaj  f atalitiet. 

Mr.  President,  n^io  can  set  a  price  tag 
on  the  lives  of  1.000  Americans?  Who 
can  state  what  they  are  worth?  Who 
can  say  what  we  should  be  willing  to 
pay.  tn  order  to  save  those  lives?  Does 
anyone  wish  to  set  a  price  on  them,  for 
me?  Could  anyone  do  that,  and  then 
walk  into  ehurch  next  Sunday?  Of 
course  not 

Mr.  President,  when  we  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue,  we  know  what  our 
consciences  say  to  us.  If  the  experts  are 
correct  and  11  It  is  possible  to  save 
thousands  of  the  Uves  which  annually 
are  being  lost  on  the  highways  of  the 
Natkm.  the  price  of  the  program  caimot 
be  too  high.  That  Is  why  all  the  greoi 
lights  should  be  on,  so  as  to  have  a  speed- 
up, not  a  stretchout,  of  the  roadbuild- 
ing program  called  for  in  the  legislation 
passed  last  year  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  believe  that  when 
we  answer  these  problems  on  the  basis 
of  the  moral  values  Involved,  we  also 
make  the  best  economic  answer.  Let 
me  say  to  my  reacUonary  colleagues  that 
we  also  make  the  best  political  answer, 
because  although  it  may  take  a  long 
time,  as  is  usually  the  case,  eventually 
the  average  American  citizen  will  see 
through  expediency;  and  sooner  or  later 
he  win  see  through  a  policy  which  Is 
based  ui>on  politics,  rather  than  moral- 
ity.  Eventually  the  voters  will  catch  up 
with  the  politicians  who  are  following  a 
reactionary  course  of  action  which  does 
not  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  respectfully  that 
In  my  Judgment  the  Congress  will  make 
a  great  mistake  if  it  does  not  speed  up 
the  roadbuilding  program,  if  it  does  not 
speed  up  the  dambuilding  program,  if 
it  does  not  speed  up  the  school-construc- 
tion program.  If  it  does  not  speed  up  the 
hospital-constmction  program,  and  if  it 
docs  not  speed  up  the  needed  public- 
works  programs,  all  of  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  wiD 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  known  for  his  tol- 
erance and  forebearanoe.  Therefore. 
Btr.  President,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  why  at  this  time  he  would 
seek  to  heap  so  much  venom  and  criti- 
cism upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  certainly  recalls  that  at  the 
memorable  convention  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1952,  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
nomination  and  the  election  of  Dwlght 
Eisenhower  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States.   Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  MORSK  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  completely  correct.  As  I  have 
said  so  many  times,  I  make  my  fair  share 
of  mlntaki*ff  I  think  the  only  difTerence 
between  my  mistakes  and  my  colleague's 
is  that  when  I  make  one,  it  is  a  'aulu," 
and  that  mistake  surely  was  a  '*lulu'* 
when  I  made  it  in  1952. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  some  very  forthright  opin- 
ions about  water-resource  development 
tn  the  Northwestern  States.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  admits  he  is  mistaken 
at  times.  How  will  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  be  able  to  determine  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  or  is  not  mistaken  at 
a  time  when  he  proposes  certain  policies 
req?ectlng  water-resource  develop- 
ments? 

Mr.  MOR£E.  They  will  have  to  take 
the  evidence  presented.  That  is  their 
responsibility.  If  they  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  mistaken,  then  they 
ought  to  vote  accordingly;  but  they 
ought  to  vote  on  the  evidence  and  not  on 
the  ad  hominem  implicati<ms  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  not  becaxise  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  for  or  against  some- 
thing. They  ought  to  vote  on  what  the 
evidence  is.  I  have  been  presenting  the 
evidence  of  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  endorsing  it.  I  think  it 
is  pretty  good  evidence  <m  which  to  rely. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  always  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    The  Senator  has 
cited  the  need  of  comprehensive  water 
resource  development  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.    The  Senator  certainly  rec- 
ognizes that  resorting  continually  to  po- 
litical    controversy     and     discussions 
achieves  very  little  objectively  in  at- 
taining the  goal  which  apparently  is  tn 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Therefore,  I  Aotdd  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor  if  he   realizes  and  concedes  that 
there  may  be  some  Justification  for  hav- 
ing greater  cooperation  among  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  Northwestern  States  and 
a  correlation  «rf  engineering  data  and 
information  compiled  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers Corips  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, so  that  decisive  action  can  be 
taken  on  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  method  of  utilizing  the  valuable 
water  resources  In  those  States.    Would 
the   Senator  be  willing  to  accept  the 
suggestion  recently  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
that  the  Senators  from  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  hold  a  conference,  at  which 
no  partisan  politics  will  be  engaged  in, 
and  endeavor  to  make  a  conscientious 
effort  to  reevaluate  and  reappraise  the 
data  which  have  been  made  available  in 
that  area?    In  such  manner  it  may  be 
possible  to  eliminate  quibbling  over  what 
should  be  done,  eliminate  the  political 
aspects  of  the  situation,  and  try  to  take 
action  which  will  accomplish  the  most 
for  the  Colimibia  Basin  and  for  the  en- 
tire coimtry. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  comment  and  question  asked  by  my 
friend.  I  shall  reply  to  the  comment 
first,  and  then  I  shall  answer  his  ques- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  a  part  of  his  com- 
ments. I  may  say  that  there  are  Man- 
bo^  (A  the  Senate  who  for  jrears  main- 
tained the  fight  for  Muscle  Shoals. 
George  Norris  even  had  to  overcome  a 
Hoover  veto  on  Muscle  Shoals  before 
that  great  conservation  project  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  was  made  available  to 


our  generati<m  and  generations  yet  to 
come. 

In  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Sena- 
tor's comments  which  dealt  with  this 
continuing  fight,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  such  a  conference  as  has 
been  suggested,  In  an  effort  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  American  people. 
That  was  one  of  the  issues  between  us 
and  the  Eisenhower- administration.  We 
have  taken  that  challenge  to  ;the  peo- 
ple. We  toc^  it  to  the  people  in  my 
State  in  1956. 

Some  months  ago  the  two  Senators 
from  Oregon,  joined  by  other  Senators 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  sent  to  the 
White  House  a  letter  urging  a  confer- 
ence which  would  give  us  a  chance  to 
discuss  a  reevaluafcion  of  the  whole  nat- 
ural resource  problem  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
very  welL 

The  Senator  will  also  recall  that  early 
in  his  term  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  made  a  statement  that  was  sub- 
ject to  the  interpretation  that  this  ad- 
ministration was  ready  for  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  natural 
resources  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  our  neighboring  States  inter- 
preted that  as  placing  upon  them  a  duty 
to  cooperate.  I  do  not  have  it  on  my 
desk,  but  I  can  get  It,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
oso,  the  communication  we  sent  to  the 
White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobd,  as  follows: 


VvntWD  8TATBB  SCNATB. 

CoMiamx  OH  Itoam. 
AXD  Pirauo  Wn.rAU, 

May  8.  1957. 
Thie  Prbudknt, 

The  White  Hotise, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mk.  PREsnsENT:  Resumption  of  the 
Federal  program  for  development  of  Colum- 
bia Klver  water  resources  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  Ui«  people  of  the  States  whicli  we 
represent.  Need  for  greater  Fednal  partici- 
pation in  providing  fiood  control,  navigation, 
irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  power  faculties 
baa  been  reflected  In  the  mandate  from  the 
electorate  of  Pacific  Northwest  States. 

Recent  action  of  administrative  agencies 
concerned  with  water-resource  poUcy  Indi- 
cates widespread  confusion  as  to  objectives 
and  m^H*^"*  of  Implementing  a  fuU  and  com- 
prehensive program  for  use  of  Columbia  Ba- 
sin  resources.     This  administrative   break- 
down  Is    especially   evident    In   connection 
with  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of  the  Snake 
River.     Although  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  licensed  a  private  company  to 
build   3   dams    in    HeUs   Canyon,   the   De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  proposed  a  high 
storage  dam  which  would  flxxxi  out  1  and 
possibly  a  of  these  imlts.    The  staff  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  recommended 
construction  of  another  project  which  would 
be  Impossible  to  construct  if  the  Interior  De- 
partment proposal  were  approved.    A  third 
agency,  the  C<mt)6  of  Eaiglneers.  has  disclosed 
plans  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the  Middle 
Snake  River,  Including  the  Hells  Canyon  sec- 
tion.  The  inconsistency  and  Irreconcilability 
of  these  oonflicUng  proposals  is  evident. 

Beeatise  of  this  chaotic  situation  and  be- 
cause of  the  basic  conservation  principles  In- 
TOlved  In  prop^  use  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
area,  we  urgently  request  a  conference  witb 
you  at  the  earliest  convenient  date  so  that  we 
may  present  to  you  the  views  of  our  constttu- 
ents  prior  to  the  time  that  ftnther  Congres- 
sional action  is  taken  on  a  biU  to  authoilae  a 
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hlgti  Federal  dam  at  Hells  Canyon.  We  be- 
lieve tliat  such  a  meeting  would  have  bene- 
ficial results  In  restoring  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  their 
precious  water  resources  will  not  continue  to 
be  needlessly  and  recklessly  wasted. 
Respectfully, 

JAICKS  E.  BfDSRAT. 
WaBIXN  G.  MAGmTSON, 

Watnx  L.  Mobsk, 

IClKX  XiAMSraLD, 
Hknbt  M.  Jackson, 
Richard    L.    NKtTBSBGOi, 
VkAMK  Chitbch, 

United  States  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
Senators  from  Oregon  have  always 
stood  ready  and  willing  to  sit  down  with 
other  delegations  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  see  if  we  can  work  out 
programs  to  attain  the  objectives  we 
seek.  I  am  willing  to  do  it,  but  we  can- 
not do  it  by  ourselves.  It  has  to  be 
done  with  some  cooperation  from  the 
administration. 

After  we  have  such  conferences — and 
I  am  for  them — then  we  ought  to  have 
some  conferences  with  respect  to  other 
regions  of  the  coimtry,  because  the 
Northwest  is  not  the  only  place  where 
our  natural  resources  are  being  wasted. 
There  are  many  other  sections  of  the 
coimtry  where  quick  action  is  needed  to 
protect  oiu-  natural  resources. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
never  find  me  a  bit  reluctant  in  wantmg 
a  bipartisan  conference  at  any  time  on 
the  natural-resource  issue.    I  will  wel- 
come it.    But  I  think  it  ought  to  start 
downtown.    It  ought  to  start.  I  believe, 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  level 
and,  even  better,  at  the  White  House 
level.    I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  White  " 
House  conference,  to  see  how  near  we  can 
come  to  ironing  out.  or  at  least  reducing 
our  areas  of  difference.    But  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  remain  silent  about  this  matter 
because  the  problem  confronting  us  is  se-' 
rious.    That  is  why  I  raise  my  voice  again 
here  today.    I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  on  the  record  I  have  made  in  these 
historic  debates  by  documenting  what  I 
have   in   the   way   of   evidence.    Time 
after  time  I  have  come  to  the  Senate 
floor,  as  I  am  now  doing,  with  the  Army 
engineers'   evidence,   and  I  repeat  the 
key  sentence  again,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  itself  ad- 
mits that  the  difference  in  water  storage 
w  the  difference  between  2,300,000  acre- 
feet  for  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and 
1.000,000  acre-feet  ia  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  projects  it  has  approved. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  warnings  of  the 
Army  engineers  as  to  the  potential 
danger  of  a  i-epetition  of  the  flood  of 
1894.  We  are  simply  not  ready  for  such 
a  flood  iia  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  the 
1894  flood  is  repeated,  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho,  there  will  be  many 
people  in  Idaho,  as  well  as  many  people 
in  Oregon,  who  wiU  drown. 

The  Senator  will  find  me.  I  may  say 
panting  in  a  rush  to  such  a  conference' 
if  he  can  arrange  one,  but  I  think  the 
Senators  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  ought  to  have  it  started  at  the 
White  House  level,  i  can  assure  the 
Senator  I  would  be  the  most  surprised 
man  in  the  Senate  if  I  proposed  such  a 
conference  and  the  White  House  sent 
word,  "Come  on."  "' 


Mr.  President,  repeating  what  I  was 
saying  about  the  need  for  public  wirks. 
I  think  we  should  proceed  with  a  rtad- 
building  program,  with  a  dam-builtiing 
program,  with  a  school-construction  \pT<y- 
gram,  and  with  a  hospital  program^ 

A  thought  flashes  through  my  oimd, 
and  I  wish  to  refer  to  it,  since  I  mayTnot 
think  of  it  again  for  days  while  heJe  in 
the  Chamber.  I  went  over  to  thej  old 
Supreme  Court  room  the  other  day.  land 
I  saw  the  pictures  which  the  Senktor 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  tool  on 
his  trips  through  Russia.  I  wish  they 
could  be  shown  in  every  school  building 
in  America.  i 

There  were  many,  many  things  wiiich 
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stood  out  in  tliat  great  educational 
perience  I  had  imder  the  tutelage  of  «.,., 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  he  discussed 
his  observations  on  Russia,  but  tiere 
was  one  thing  which  startled  me  ;the 
most,  and  that  was  an  observation  i  the 
Senator  made  as  he  showed  pictvu-ei  of 
Russian  hospitals,  of  a  Russian  surgical 
operation,  and  of  personnel  in  a  R 
hospital     One   of   the   most   sta., 
things  the  Senator  pointed  out  to  us 
that  per  capita — ^per  capita — the 
sians  have  more  doctors  than  we  Have 
in  the  United  States.    I  recognize  the 
cold  statistics  need  to  be  very  carefjilly 
analyzed,  because  I  know  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  would  much  rather 
Jiave  the  average  American  doctor  treat 
me  than  have  the  average  Russian  doc- 
tor treat  me.    I  do  not  know  what  the 

facts  are,  but  I  have  some  susplcioas 

and  let  us  hope  they  are  true — thatihe 
United  States  is  still  ahead  of  Russi4in 
medical  training.  ' 

However,  the  point  the  Senator  fitom 
Louisiana  made  was  that  the  Russians 
are  concentrating  upon  a  great  effort  in 
building  up  their  hospitals  and  expand- 
ing their  medical  services.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  that  in  the  medical 
field,  as  in  the  field  of  educationTwe 
should  not  take  a  chance  of  falling  be- 
hind the  Russians.  We  can  outdo  the 
Russians,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  fieW  to 
which  we  really  apply  ourselves. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  \  lYO. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena  at 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  fr  >m 
Oregon  indicated  he  was  not  entirely  a  it- 
Isfied  with  the  prospect  of  having  a  Ri  is- 
sian  doctor  administer  to  him.  Would 
the  Senator  have  any  objection  to  a  I  e- 
publican  doctor  taking  care  of  him? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  have  a  good  one,  I  ut 
he  never  uses  his  Republican  knife  on  n  le 
Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  dwell  a    )it 
longer  on  the  suggestion  of  my  f  rie  id 
from  Idaho,  because  I  think  he  has  ma  Je 
a  good  one.    I  am  in  dead  earnest  about 
this  matter.    I  should  Uke  to  see  h<ld 
such  a  bipartisan  conference  as  he  has 
mentioned.    I    authorize    the    Senator 
here  and  now  to  tell  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  I  will  go  to  At- 
lanta. I  WiU  go  \»  Phoenix.  I  will  go   » 
Denver— and  although  I  do  not  play  gc  if 
I  would  even  go  to  Burning  Tree  sodie 
afternoon  if  he  would  like  to  have  a  col- 

^Tf^  ^.  fw?®*^®"*  room-or  anywh^e 
else  to  get  this  movement  started     The 
Senator  has  my  power  of  attorney 
deliver  that  message. 


'W 


With  aU  facetiousness  askle.  and 
speaking  m  dead  seriousness,  t  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
suggestion  he  has  made.  I  ^liok  we 
should  do  something  more  than  simply 
engage  in  discussion  and  public  debate  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate.  I  ihink  we 
should  do  everything  we  can  to|  arrange 
such  a  conference.  The  Senatoi*  may  be 
assured  he  will  have  my  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nearly  concluded 
my  speech.  | 

To  provide  economic  stabillti  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  seasonal  unem- 
ployment Is  chronic,  we  need  i^idustry, 
which  new  supplies  of  low-codt  power 
would  make  possible.  T 

The  rest  of  the  Nation  has  a  Make  In 
this  matter.  The  new  jobs  In  my  region 
would  mean  greater  piu-chasing  power 
for  the  products  of  other  [regions. 
Wherever  low-cost  power  is  available  in 
substantial  amounts  consumer  purchases 
of  electrical  appliances  boom.  Is  not 
that  what  is  needed  in  the  unemployed 
manufacturing  centers  of  Pennirivania, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey — to  mention  only  a  few  areas 
suffering  from  unemployment?! 

BZLLS   CANTON,    LOW -COST   mrm.rXm   yon 
Mn>WIST  rUMTMB  I 

Farmers  caught  In  the  cokt-prlce 
squeeze  have  a  great  stake  in  lower  pro- 
duction costs  and  higher  yields  aa  well  as 
the  long-term  fertility  of  their  fields. 

Hells  Canyon  power  would  i^ean  a 
whole  new  phosphate  fertilizer  industry 
in  Idaho.  This  new  todustry  woijld  sup- 
ply fertilizer  throughout  the  W^t  and 
Midwest  at  savings  of  from  $15!  to  $18 
a  ton. 

Based  upon  1955  use  of  P205  fertilizer 
the  savings  to  farmers  would  dome  to 
more  than  $18  million  for  1  yeaf.  The 
lower  cost  would  stimulate  use  and  lower 
unit  costs  of  production  which  farmers 
desperately  need.  T 

Mr.  President,  the  table  which  Ij  shall 
now  have  included  in  the  RicoIid  has 
been  prepared  to  present  the  State-by- 
State  distribution  of  savings  hi  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  which  would  resultTif  we 
could  have  the  project  for  whicl>  I  am 
pleadmg.  I  ask  unanimous  conseht  that 
the  table  be  printed  in  the  RKdoRO  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks.  T 

There  being  no  objection,  thJ  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tabu  l.—Estimated  savings  in  cost  6f  P205 
consumed  in  1955  by  23  States  within  mar- 
icet  area  of  western  phosphate  beds  and 
assuming  availability  ot  power  train  Hella 
Canyon  Dam  ^  | 

1955  savinm  with 
Hells  Canyon  power 
n>,i«                                             available 
Sma-^- w-  ♦a*- «« 

S^ni::::::::::::::::::--  \tl''£l 

Wisconsin... '_ J'  Jt  '  °J? 

******"^ 1.  278, 870 

» Estimated  savings  per  ton  of  P205!  based 

?n.,!?*^°r-^.  ^^^^  **  Senate  Interior  and 
insular  Affairs  Committee  on  the  196t  Hells 

«f°i^«c**"*  <®-  "*>'  P-  32-  Saving  per  ton 
Of  P206  estimated  at  $16.60  per  to^-the 
midpoint  between  the  $15  to  $18  p*r  ton 
estimates  of  savings  by  the  majority  teport. 
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Tabu  l.—Estimated  savings  in  cost  of  P205  wasting  the  flood  storage  potential  of  gave  to  the  bill  In  conference  after  con- 

consumed  in  1955  by  23  States  within  mar-  ^g  Hells  Canyon  site.  ference  With  indlvidusa  Senators  as  we 

ket  area  of  western  phosphate  beds  and  Growing    defense    requirements    for  pointed  out  that  it  is  Democratic  Party 

assuming  availability  of  power  from  Hells  ^g^^ig  gy^j  ^3  titanium  and  magne-  policy  to  conserve  and  develop  the  nat- 

Canyon  Dom— Continued  ^^^^  ^^^^  manufacture  require  a  large  ural  resources  of  the  United  States  for 

Hiu/^mTr^  ^loU  amounts  of   electric   power,   can   build  the  greatest  pubUc  benefit. 

available^  pressure  for  the  high  dam.                                Therefore,  with  this  great  victory  won 

North  Dakou $342. 673  Growing  interest  in  the  high  dam  In  the  Senate,  I  now  say  to  the  Demo- 

south  Dakota.  .11 135.168  among    farmers    and    conservationists  cratic  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
Nebraska 377.833  could   Very   well   cause   Republicans  in  resentatlves    that    they    have    an    un- 

Kansas 739,317  Congress   to    prevail    upon    the    White  equaled  responsibility  of  statesmanship 

Monuna -       138,220  nouse  occupant  to  reverse   the  anti-  to  make  clear  to  the  country  that  it  is 

Wyoming .- 67, 2M  jj^jj^  Canyon  program  which  has  been  still  Democratic  Party  policy  to  conserve 

cf  ^»do 22 H 177  M9  ^  suicidal  In  terms  of  both  resource  de-  and   develop   the   natural  resources  of 

New  Mexico                        —                112*299  velopment  and  politics.  America. 

Ariaona  .-_"."-"'V-'.V-'-TII— IIII-       241. 642  The  Hells  Canyon  bill  has  been  post-        So  I  hope  the  Democratic  leadership 

utah-.-'.V-V-V."-V— V..I-II 70, 488  poned  until  June  2  for  further  consid-  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  du- 

Nevada —          6,990  eration  in  the  House  Interior  Commit-  plicate  the  statesmanship  of  the  majority 

Washington 235. 166  te^      Within  the  intervening  4  months,  leader  of  the  Senate  and  give  a  green 

Oregon -       H?Z'2t?  a  great  deal  can  and  will  happen.  Events  light  to  the  HeUs  Canyon  Dam  bill  in 

caiixomia ^'^^^'^"^  have  favored  the  high  dam;  they  wiU  the  House. 

.j^^Mi                                 18  034  687  continue  to  favor  the  high  dam  because        It  is  no  answer  to  the  senior  Senator 

.       .  j^  ^  ^^^  right  development  at  the  key-  from  Oregon  for  that  Democratic  lead- 
Source:       Available      Phosphoric      Acid  gi^ne   gjte   for  future  Columbia   Basin  ership  to  say  that  there  is  trouble  in 
(P205) :  consumption  by  R«^°J"  *f Af ''t^  development.    We  can  help  such  events  committee.    The  rules  of  procedure  in 
tJsfi  5*8  STntitmemTARr^^^ure  happen,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  the  House  permit  taking  a  bill  away 
'  "•"•*'                    *  YfQ  can  and  will  continue  to  bring  the  from  a  committee  when  the  general  wel- 
THB  mo  TRKBAT  TO  HDj.*  CANTON  j^^^^  qj  y^jg  hlstorlc  battlc  to  thc  Amcr-  fare  of  the  American  people  calls  for  that 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  on  the  lean  people.  kind  of  parliamentary  procedure, 
merits,   it  seems  quite  clear   that  the  a  veto  is  not  inevitable;  if  it  should        i  close  this  speech  by  saying  that  this 
need  for  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  come,  let  the  American  iDeople  know  who  great  issue  now  rests  squarely  on  the 
as  great  as  ever  and  that  its  construe-  is  responsible  for  confirming  this  uncon-  desks  of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
tion  Lb  economically  feasible.  scionable  giveaway  of  an  irreplaceable  House  of  Representatives.     The  people 
Further,  it  Is  clear  that  the  high  dam  resource.  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  asking  the 
would   be   a   good   investment   for   the  in  closing,  let  me  give  a  word  of  re-  question,  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
whole  country,  not  merely  the  Pacific  spectful  advice  to  the  leadership  of  the  about  it?" 
Northwest.    Interest  \n  and  support  for  Democratic  Party  in  the  House.                                       — ^^^^-^^— ^ 
the  project  is  nationwide.    For  example.  With  the  able  assistance  of  the  Senator  t>v AnTn<rrunrKrr  r»w  orvsTraT  t»  atra 
It  was  an  issue  in  the  Wisconsin  sena-  from  Texas    (Mr.   Johnson],  majority  READJUSTMENT  OF  POSTAL  RATES 
torial  election  last  summer.    The  Sen-  leader  in  the  Senate,  we  passed  the  Hells        The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ator   from   Wisconsm    [Mr.   PROxmnE]  Canyon  Dam  bill  in  the  Senate.    Many  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5836)  to  readjust  postal 
the  victorious  candidate,  strongly  sup-  individuals  were  responsible  for  its  pas-  rates  and  to  establish  a  Congressional 
ported  the  high  dam  as  a  conservation  sage.    Of  course,  most  important  were  policy  for  the  determination  of  postal 
measure  and  because  of  the  fertilizer  those  who  voted  for  it.    However,  it  re-  rates  and  for  other  purposes, 
benefits  to  th«  sorely  beset  farmers  of  quired  a^reat  deal  of  discussion  and  a        Mr.  LANGER.    Mr.  President,  I  a8k 
his  State.  great  amount  of  time  to  present  the  facts  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
There  is  an  excellent  chance.  Indeed,  to  colleagues  in  the  Senate  before  the  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
when  the  chips  are  down,  a  probability,  majority  vote  for  Hells  Canyon  was  ob-  remarks  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would  tained  in  the  Senate.  from  Mr.  M.  M.  Oppegard,  of  the  Grand 
pass  the  bill.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  senior  Sena-  Forks  (N,  Dak.)  Herald.  Mr.  Oppegard  is 
Yet,  newspaper  discussions  freely  pre-  tor  from  Oregon  stood  on  the  floor  of     one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  my  State, 
diet  a  Presidential  veto  and  even  some  the  Senate  and  fought  for  the  passage     His  telegram  relates  to  the  subject  mat- 
supporters  of  the  high  dam  participate  of  that  bill.    Therefore.  I  do  not  take     ter  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for 
in  the  counsel  of  despair  that  a  veto  is  one  iota  of  credit  away  from  any  other    cOTisideration. 

inevitable  and  that  It  could  not  be  over-  Member  of  the  Senate  for  the  passage        There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 

ridden.                                   ^.  of  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  bill  when  I    was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

To  this  I  reply:  who  knov^*?  pay  the  tribute  I  wish  to  pay  to  the  ma-     ^s  follows: 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  atUtude  Jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas,         qrakb  pomcs,  n.  dak.,  Febru«rf  24.  i»st. 

of  the  President  will  be  next  June  or  in  connection  with  that  bill.                        senator  wnajAit  lang«h, 

July     The  variables  in  that  situation  I  take  no  credit  away  from  my  team-            senate  office  BuiUUng, 

are     numerous     Advisers     who     have  mate   and  colleague    [Mr.  NiuBERGsa],                Washington. d.c: 

counseled  the  President  on  this  contro-  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me        Urge  that  you  support  postal  program  for 

counseiea  "'^  '^{"^"J.""  *"  °  ;            .  j^  tj^.-  tieht.                                                            Increased  rates  wltb  knowledge  newspapers 

versy  may  be  replaced    the  voters  of  ^ J'^^^^^.^^.,  ._.._  ,„_  ^v-e  Sena-    do  not  want  subsidation.    But  wniie  wuung 

Oregon,  Wash.,  and  Idaho  have  ah^ady  I  i*;5,^^H«I^ri5r^  ?JiS?Hl     fnr  ?h*.     P*y  tbelr  fair  share  also  want  other  media 

retired  several  officials  who  opposed  the  tor  from  Idaho  [Mr   Church],  for  the    S^'iu^^^ig^.    BeUeve  essential  congress  take 

high  dam.  ^^eat  speech  he  made  and  the  support    ^^^^^  u^^  ^^  po^^  ^g^^  efficiency,  outmoded 

Growing  imemployment  In  the  north-  he  gave  us  in  regard  to  the  Hells  Canyon  methods,  etc.,  and  require  clear  statement 
wAftt  r^irtnr\  ftnd  arross  the  countrv  wiU  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^om  Post  Office  Department  separating 
biS^    toe    ore^lJre    f^r    a  ^    PUbUc          I  ^^  ^  ^^^^  «^*y  '^°°»  *^«   ^^^^     newspaper,  from  all  otheri^nd-cla..  maU. 

build    the    pressure    for    »  J^^    P^^Jjc  Senators  from  Washington  [Mr.     We  beUeve  it  unwise  to  decrease  rural  tra* 

works  P~^*°»-    ^^°^^^^^^^*  P^^:  Macnuson  and  Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  delivery^ 
ect^possibly  the  best  project  of  the               chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior        R«Bard«. 

kind-would  be  the  high  dam  m  an  area  ^onunittee   [Mr.  Murray]  and  his  col-  ^^nd^^^^ald. 

suffering  from  grave  unemployment.    It  jgague  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsnxLD], 

would  utilize  products  now  in  oversup-  ^^^cn  1  pay  this  tribute  to  the  majority       Mr.  LANGBR.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ply  from  industries — such  as  the  electri-  leader.    But  let  the  Record  show  that,  In  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

cal  Industry — ^which  are  suffering  severe  my  Judgment,  we  would  not  have  sue-  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 

unemployment.  ceeded  last  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  remarks  a  telegram  which  I  have  received 

Another  flood  threat— such  as  we  ex-  "green  light"  which  the  majority  leader  from  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  prMl- 

perienced  in  1955— could  again  focus  at-  of  the  Senate  gave  to  my  biU,  and  had  dent  of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 

tention    upon    the    irresponsibility    of  it  not  been  for  the  support  which  he  pendent  Business,  with  headquarters  at 


m 
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Wasliington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  postal-rate  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso. 
as  follows: 

WASHmcTOM,  D.  C,  February  25.  1958. 
Hon.  William  Lancer. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

We  have  Just  today  completed  a  poll  of 
our  entire  nationwide  membership,  all  Inde- 
pendent bxislness  and  professional  men,  on 
the  President's  proposal  to  Increase  postal 
rate  on  nonlocal  first-class  mall  to  five 
cents.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  prop- 
osition were  presented  by  the  federation  to 
o\ir  membership  and  the  result  of  the  poll 
Is  as  follows:  87  percent  for  the  proposition. 
61  percent  against,  2  percent  no  vote. 

In  view  of  this.  In  behalf  of  small  busi- 
ness, we  xirge  that  the  Senate  vote  "No"  on 
the  proposition. 

Bear  in  mind  millions  of  small  businesses 
will  be  seriously  injured  through  this  added 
expense   to  operating   their   businesses. 

I  trxist  your  ofBce  will  bring  this  message 
to  your  immediate  attention. 

Geobgx  J.  Burger. 

Vice  President,  National  Federation  o/ 
Independent  Business. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "In  De- 
fense of  the  Mail,"  from  the  Postmark 
for  May-June  1957.  official  organ  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
postal  rate  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

,  In  Dbfxnsk  or  the  ICail 
During  the  recent  departmental  strike 
against  providing  the  public  with  their  ac- 
customed maU  service,  a  picture  appeared 
In  the  daUy  paper  showing  several  high  offi- 
cials of  the  St.  Paul  post  office  surrounded  by 
mall  of  one  class  or  another.  At  least  four 
times  in  the  accompanying  article  this  mate- 
rial entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  referred  to  In  deroga- 
tory terms  such  as  "Jimk"  or  "mud." 

The  propriety  of  putting  out  such  public- 
ity apparently  with  the  sanction  of  high  offi- 
cials Is  questionable.  The  people,  our  dis- 
tant bosses  by  the  way,  paid  the  legal  rate 
set  by  law  for  receiving  service  in  handling 
of  that  maU;  they  likewise  are  paying  taxes 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  revenue 
and  costs.  Their  mail  is  important  to  them 
Our  relations  with  the  public  during  these 
times  of  stress  are  certainly  not  enhanced 
by  disparaging  publicity  about  the  merits  of 
one  piece  of  mail  over  another. 

^."^f  ,!°^*'**™**^  "«**•  *^o«  "^^o  are 
■tm  left,  struggling  to  maintain  an  honest 
Uving,  Bimrlving  fierce  competiUon  possibly 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  an  occasional 
circular  certainly  doesn't  consider  their  mes- 
«ige8  as  "Junk"  mail.  Is  It  "Junk"  because 
an  adult  member  delivers  It  and  thereby 
•upports  himself  and  his  family?  if  the 
same  advertising  Is  placed  In  a  newspaper 
and  deUvered  by  scao.  nonunion  child  labor 
does  that  somehow  elevate  the  operation  In 
any  respect?  (There  la  an  international 
newsboy  union.)  Has  the  rate  of  poetaee 
anything  to  do  with  the  Intrinsic  Impor- 
tance  of  the  maUing  piece?  The  tMts  run 
by  the  Direct  Mailers  Aswjclatlon  have 
proved  In  nearly  all  testa  that  thlrd-daaa 
bulk-rate  maU  U  every  bit  as  effective  as 
first-class  mall. 


It  iB  questionable  that  anyone  ha^  the 
right  or  ability  to  determine  Just  how  [valu- 
able a  piece  of  third-class  mail  is.  D^  you 
throw  yoiir  Christmas  cStda  away  unread 
because  they  came  unsolicited?  Do  catrlera 
or  clerks  turn  down  Christmas  overtiine  be- 
cause of  the  cheap  rate  and  unsolicited 
nature  of  the  matter? 

Back  In  1925  a  piece  of  dirt  cheap  I  mail 
was  read  by  a  Minneapolis  postal  clerkj  Be- 
cause an  advertisement  therein  hit  Jui  one 
right  person,  in  the  person  of  Toinpoig. 
Minnesota  shortly  thereafter  secured  enact- 
ment of  a  State  credit-union  law.  lA  the 
years  to  follow  Tom  Dolg  became  heaq  of  a 
credit-union  movement  numbering  10  mil- 
lion members,  and  head  of  a  credit-union 
Insurance  company  which  today  is  clc^e  to 
$3  billion  in  size.  Today  some  200,000  ctedlt- 
unlon  members  in  Minnesota  have  found  the 
medium  which  can  keep  them  and  their 
families  from  economic  and  financial  bond- 
age— because  a  piece  of  low-rate  [mail 
dropped  into  a  fertile  mind.  Truly,  it  would 
be  dlfflciUt  to  evaluate  each  piece  of  1  mall 
handled  In  the  post  office.  I 

Sober  reflection  must  make  postal  employ- 
ees realize  that  the  maU  which  is  so  ptten 
callo\isly  berated  ia  oui  bread  and  Mutter 
maU,  filling  up  slack  periods  in  schedules, 
keeping  Industry  going,  and  in  general  |»elng 
the  spark  that  activates  our  business  \#orld. 
Rates  of  postage,  procedures  of  processing 
the  mall  are  completely  separate  issue^that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  relative  Imporiance 
of  mall  to  senders,  receivers  and  the  middle- 
men, the  postal  employees.  T 

Progress  is  not  a  question  of  creating  un- 
necessary work,  but  the  reverse,  ellminiitlng 
duplication  of  effort,  unnecessary  handling, 
needless  expense.  As  a  parting  question, 
would  you  rather  struggle  40  hours  a  liveek 
to  process  "dignified"  maU  that  has  a  cbldly 
printed  name  and  address  on  It  frornf  Im- 
personal lists  for  sale  to  any  buyer,  or  lijould 
a  30-hour  week  be  a  more  happier  goal  leven 
If  simplified  addresses  were  necessary  to  |keep 
operating  costs  at  the  same  level? 
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Brothers,  let's  defend  the  mall— all!  the 
mall — It's  OMx  life  blood. 

THE  EorDR. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidect,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  \  oa- 
TON  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden;,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  o]  der 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 

TOW  in  the  chair).    Without  object 
it  is  so  ordered. 


.  MoR- 
ectton. 


UNITED  STATES  LOSES  SUPPORT  IN 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chronicle  of  United  Nations  Activijies 
recently  released,  indicates  tliat  )the 
United  States  again  lost  support  in  the 
United  Nations  in  the  12th  General  As- 
sembly. Sixty-one  percent  of  the  mAn- 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  voted  Jess 
often  with  the  United  States  in  1957  tHan 
In  1956.  .^ 

Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  b 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  S 
Senate    a    similar    decline    in    U 
States  support  at  the  U.  N.    I  be! 
that  these  deteriorating  statistics  »re 
themselves  strong  evidence  of  the  de- 


cline In  American  prestige  and  {influence 
on  basic  world  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thalt  the  full 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.        \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the!  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

Untted  Statu  Losb  Suppobt  m 
Nations 

The  political  support  that  the  United 
States  gained  in  the  XI  (1950)  Ofneral  As- 
sembly was  lost,  In  part,  In  i  the  XII 
(1957)  General  Assembly.  Slxty-oiie  percent 
of  the  countries  voted  less  often!  with  the 
United  States  in  1957  than  in  1^56.  This 
compares  with  the  fact  that  10)  pei 
voted  with  the  United  States  mo^  In 
compared  to  1955. 

Tablb  1.— Support  for  the  United 
number  of  countries 
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ROW  THIS  STUDY  WAS  ICAOI 

The  study  Is  based  on  every  roIcaU  vote 
taken  dvu-lng  the  1957  General  Assembly. 
Countries  are  analyzed  as  to  how  tl^ey  voted 
when  the  United  States  took  a  piio  or  con 
position.  Abstentions  by  the  United  States 
are  not  Included  in  the  analysis.       I 

Of  the  98  roUcall  votes  taken  dtkrtng  the 
12th  General  Assembly,  the  Unlt^  States 
voted  "Yes"  48  times,  voted  "No"  {t8  time*, 
and  abstained  33  times.  The  7<  United 
States  yes  and  no  votes  are  the  bana  of  thla 
report.  T 

In  this  study  every  roUcaU,  botk  In  the 
plenary  as  weU  as  in  the  seven  main  com- 
mittees Is  measured  equally.  No  dUTerentla- 
tlon  is  made  as  to  the  issues  upon  which 
the  vote  was  taken.  The  votes  cover  most 
of  the  major  Issues  confronting  the  1957 
Assembly— <iisarmament,  Algeria.  |  Korea. 
Hungary,  Chinese  representaUon.  tessation 
of  nuclear  tests.  Syria-Turkey  dispute,  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  and  non-self-govem- 
Ing  territories.  U.  N.  emergency  forae.  inter- 
national trade.  Indians  In  South  Africa,  and 
peaceful  coexistence.  Not  Included  In  the 
study  are  the  votes  on  race  conflict  Jn  South 
Africa,  west  Iran,  and  Cyprus — ^l^nies  on 
which  the  United  States  abstalnedT 

Two  principal  statistical  measures  emerge: 

(1)  Agreement:  Degree  of  alinement  of  a 
country's  voting  poUcIes  with  the  United 
States  voting  policies. 

(2)  Disagreement:  The  degree  of  opposi- 
tion of  a  country's  voting  policies  to  the  vot- 
ing policies  of  the  United  States.        I 

A  country  has  four  alternaUves  oiUn  to  It 
on  any  question.  It  can  vote  "Tel''  "No  " 
abstain,  or  be  absent.  Because  of^ese  al- 
ternatives, the  degree  of  agreement  Jlus  dis- 
agreement do  not  In  most  cases  mSd  tip  to 
100   percent.    Pbr   example,   two   onrntrlea. 

o*  ^'^  c^'  *'*°  ^^  *«''*  ^th  tha  United 
States  60  percent  of  the  time,  but  country 

fl«  ?^?«  ^°*®  *°  opporitlon  to  the;  Uhlted 
Btatw  10  percent  of  the  time  (belni^  abeent 
or  abstaining  the  other  40  percent  of  the 
time),  while  country  B  could  vote  I  against 
the  United  States  the  other  60  percent  of 
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the  time  (never  abstaining  or  being  absent). 
It  Is  therefore  necessary.  In  analjrzlng  the 
political  support  that  a  country  receives,  to 
consider  both  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment scores.  In  this  report  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States  is  presented.  The 
next  report  wlU  present  disagreement  with 
the  United  States. 


In  1950.  63  percent  of  the  countries  voted 
with  the  United  States  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  time;  in  1957  the  number  of  countries 
dropped  to  55  percent.  Similarly,  countries 
that  voted  with  the  United  States  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  time,  rose  37  percent  to  45 
percent. 

THS  HKW  17.  W.  ICnCBESS 

Of  the  32  new  countries  admitted  to  the 
U.  N.  since  the  end  of  1955.  8  countries  sup- 
ported the  United  SUtes  50  percent  or  more 
of  the  time,  whUe  14  countries  supported  it 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  time. 

The  new  U.  N.  members  who  voted  with 
the  United  States  60  percent  or  more  were: 
Austria,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy.  Japan,  Ma- 
laya. Portugal,  and  Spain. 

The  countries  voting  less  than  60  percent 
were:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon, 
Ghana,  Hungary,  Jordan,  Laos.  Libya,  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal.  Rumania,  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 

AGBKKMKNT  BT  BLOO 

The  main  support  for  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations  generally  comes  from 
Latin  American  and  NATO  countries,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Least  sup- 
port comes  from  the  east  European  bloc,  the 
Arab  League,  and  the  Asian-African  bloc. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  made  gains 
among  the  Latin  American  and  NATO  blocs, 
and  lost  support  among  the  Asian -African, 
Arab  League,  and  east  European  blocs.  In 
general,  the  supporters  of  the  United  States 
supported  it  more.  Nonsupporters  of  the 
United  States  supported  It  less. 

LATU*  AMEKICA 

Latin  America  continued  In  1957  to  be  a 
major  sotirce  of  support  for  the  United  States. 
The  3  countries  that  agreed  with  the  United 
States  90  percent  or  more  were  all  Latin 
American.  Fifteen  of  the  30  countries  In 
this  bloc  voted  with  the  United  States  more 
than  7  out  of  10  times. 

The  biggest  decrease  of  support  In  the 
Latin  American  bloc  was  registered  by  Mex- 
ico (30  percent),  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and 
Haiti  also  broke  sharply  with  the  prevailing 
pattern  of  Latin  American  voting  policies. 

Latin  American  agreement  with  the  United 
SUtes  ranged  from  94.7  percent  to  43.4  per- 
cent. 

Tabu  3. — Latin  American  agreement  with  the 
United  States 


MATO 

Eight  out  of  IS  NATO  countries  Increased 
their  agreement  with  United  States  voting 
policies  in  1957.  Despite  a  decrease  in  agree- 
ment by  8  countries  in  1957,  12  out  of  18 
NATO  countries  continued  to  supfwrt  the 
United  States  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  time.  The  only  covintry  deviating  from 
the  NATO  pattern  was  Greece,  who  agreed 
with  the  United  States  a  little  more  than 
half  the  time. 

Support  for  United  States  policies  in  NATO 
ranged  from  88.3  to  52.6  percent. 

Tablb  8. — VATO  agreement  with  the  United 
States 
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crease  In  Hungarian  agreement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Hungary  boycotted  most  of  the 
1966  Assembly  but  was  present  throughout 
the  1957  Assembly. 

The  range  (tf  agreement  was  frcxn  23.7 
to  33.4  percent. 

Tablb  5. — Eastern  Europe  acrreement  with  the 
United  States 
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Albania 
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BAMDUMO  CONVOBNCS 


Tablb  6. — Bandung  Conference  support  for 
the  United  States 


6.B 

•  Twenty-four  of  the  29   countries  of  the 

"""I     Bandung    Conference    (Asian- African    bloc) 
illllll      decreased  their  agreement  with  the  United 

States  in  1957  compared  with  1966.     Coun- 

• — ^Q     tries  that  decreased  their  agreement  10  per- 
cent or  more  were  Iran,  Irrq,  Ceylon,  Burma. 
"."..      Nepal,    Indonesia,    Afghanistan,    Syria,    and 
IK  o     Morocco.     Two  countries.  Japcm  and  Turkey, 
increased  their  support  by  more  than  10  per- 

cent.     Support  for  the  United  States  in  the 

coMifoirwKALTH  Bandung  Conference  ranged  from  84.3  to  18.4 

percent. 
Members  of  the  C<Hnmonwealth  are  split 

In  their  agreement  with  United  States  vot- 
ing policies.  On  the  one  hand,  Australia. 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  United  Kingdom 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  United  States — 
almost  90  percent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Ceylon,  Ghana,  and  India  agreed  with  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  time.  Between  the  two  groups  stood 
Malaya  and  Pakistan.  Diirlng  1967,  the 
United  States  did  not  register  any  Increase 
of  agreement  for  its  voting  policies  from  the 
Commonwealth  countries.  Support  for 
United  States  policies  ranged  from  88.3  per- 
cent to  6.6  percent. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa,  except  for 
some  special  Issues,  boycotted  most  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  76  pro  or 
con  United  States  votes  analyzed  in  this  re- 
port, the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  absent 
68  times. 


Coontry 


Tablb  4.^-Com?nontoeaIth  agreement  with  tlie 
United  States 
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>  Not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in  1956. 

KASTBUf  EUSCVB 

The  Eastern  European  bloc  agreed  with 
the  United  8t«tes  less  In  1967  than  In  1960. 
Countries  that  showed  the  biggest  drop  In 
agreement  were  Poland  and  the  U.  8.  8.  B. — 
a  6-percent  decrease.     The  11 -percent  In- 


i  Not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in  1986^ 

ABAB  LBAOUB 

Next  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Arab  League 
agreed  with  the  United  States  least.  With 
the  exception  of  Jordan  and  Libya,  all  Arab 
League  cotmtrles  showed  a  decrease  of  sup- 
port. Iraq,  the  sole  Arab  League  member  ol 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing supporter  of  the  United  States  In  this 
bloc.  Egypt,  Yeman.  and  Syria  were  among 
the  countries  in  this  bloc  that  agreed  with 
the  United  States  the  least.  Agreement  with 
United  States  voting  policies  ranged  from 
46.1  to  19.7  percent. 


w^i 
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Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  postal-rate  Increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricctts, 
as  follows: 

WAsanfGTOw,  D.  C.  Fehruary  25. 195$. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  IjAjroxB. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.  C: 

We  have  Jxist  today  completed  a  poll  of 
our  entire  nationwide  memberslilp,  all  Inde- 
pendent business  and  jirofesslonal  men,  on 
the  President's  proposal  to  Increase  postal 
rate  on  nonlocal  flrst-class  mail  to  five 
cents.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  prop- 
osition were  presented  by  the  federation  to 
our  membership  and  the  result  of  the  poll 
is  as  follows:  S7  percent  for  the  proposition, 
61  percent  against.  2  percent  no  vote. 

In  view  of  this.  In  tehalf  of  small  busi- 
ness, we  urge  that  the  Senate  vote  "No"  on 
the  proposition. 

Bear  In  mind  millions  of  small  businesses 
will  be  seriously  injured  through  this  added 
expense  to  operating   their   businesses. 

I  trust  your  office  will  bring  this  message 
to  your  immediate  attention. 

Obowbb  J.  BxnMn 

Vice  President,  National  rederation  o/ 
Independent  Business. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "In  De- 
fense of  the  Mall,"  from  the  Postmark 
for  May-Jime  1957.  official  organ  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
CHerks,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
postal  rate  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record 
as  follows  : 

In  DsrxRss  or  trc  IIazl 
During  the  recent  departmental  strike 
•gainst  providing  the  public  with  their  ac- 
customed mall  service,  a  picture  appeared 
in  the  daUy  paper  showing  several  high  offl- 
dals  of  the  St.  Paul  post  office  surrounded  by 
mall  of  one  class  or  another.  At  least  four 
times  in  the  accompanying  article  this  mate- 
rial entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  was  referred  to  In  deroga- 
tory terms  such  as  "Junk"  or  "mud." 

The  propriety  of  putting  out  such  public- 
ity apparently  with  the  sanction  of  high  offi- 
cials is  questionable.  The  pepple,  our  dis- 
tant bosses  by  the  way,  paid  the  legal  rate 
■et  by  law  for  receiving  service  in  hnn/iung 
of  that  mail,  they  likewise  are  paying  taxes 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  revenue 
and  costs.  Their  mall  Is  important  to  tbem 
Our  relations  with  the  pubUc  during  these 
times  of  stress  are  certainly  not  enhanced 
by  disparaging  pubUdty  about  the  merits  of 
one  piece  of  mall  over  another. 

The  comer-grocery  men.  those  who  are 
■till  left,  struggling  to  maintain  an  honest 
Uving,  surviving  fierce  competiUon  possibly 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  an  occasioma 
circular  certainly  doesn't  consider  their  mes- 
sages as  "Junk"  mail.  Is  It  "Junk"  because 
an  adult  member  deUvers  it  and  thereby 
supports  himself  and  his  famUy?  u  the 
same  advertising  la  placed  in  a  newspaper 
and  deUvered  by  scab,  nonunion  child  labor. 
does  that  somehow  elevate  the  operation  In 
any  respect?  (There  is  an  international 
newsboy  union.)  Has  the  rate  of  postage 
anything  to  do  with  the  Intrinsic  impor- 
tance of  the  mailing  piece?  The  tests  run 
by  the  Direct  MaUers  Association  have 
proved  in  nearly  aU  tests  that  ttUrd-dan 
bulk-rate  maU  IslVery  bit  as  effective  as 
first-class  malL 


It  is  questionable  that  anyone  has  the 
right  or  ability  to  determine  Just  hoW  valu- 
able a  piece  of  third-class  mall  is.  ^  you 
throw  your  Christmas  cards  away  |uiread 
because  they  came  unsolicited?  Do  Carriers 
or  clerks  tiim  down  Christmas  overtime  be- 
cause of  the  cheap  rate  and  uns^clted 
nature  of  the  matter?  | 

Back  in  1926  a  piece  of  dirt  cheap  mall 
was  read  by  a  Minneapolis  postal  cler^  Be- 
cause an  advertisement  therein  hit  Jijst  one 
right  person.  In  the  person  of  Tonal  Dolg, 
Minnesota  shortly  thereafter  secvired  enact- 
ment of  a  State  credit-union  law.  |n  the 
years  to  follow  Tom  Dolg  became  heart  of  a 
credit-union  movement  numbering  10  mil- 
lion members,  and  bead  of  a  credlt<»unlon 
insurance  company  which  today  Is  close  to 
$3  billion  in  size.  Today  some  200,000  eredlt- 
union  members  In  Minnesota  have  found  the 
medium  which  can  keep  them  ana  their 
families  from  economic  and  financial  bond- 
age— because  a  piece  of  low-rate  mall 
dropped  into  a  fertile  mind.  Truly,  it  iwould 
be  difficult  to  evaluate  each  piece  oi  mail 
handled  In  the  post  office.  | 

Sober  refiectlon  mxist  make  postal  employ- 
ees realize  that  the  mail  which  is  so  often 
callously  berated  is  our  bread  and  liutter 
mail,  filling  up  slack  periods  In  sch^ules. 
keeping  Industry  going,  and  in  general  being 
the  spark  that  activates  our  business  "world. 
Rates  of  postage,  procedures  of  pro<jesslng 
the  mail  are  completely  separate  issu^  that 
have  no  bearing  on  the  relative  Impottance 
of  mall  to  senders,  receivers  and  the  middle- 
men, the  postal  employees. 

Progress  is  not  a  question  of  creatiiig  un- 
necessary work,  but  the  reverse,  elimltiatlng 
duplication  of  effort,  tmnecessary  handling. 
needless  expense.  As  a  parting  qutstlon. 
would  you  rather  struggle  40  hours  a  week 
to  process  "dignified"  maU  that  has  a  coldly 
printed  name  and  address  on  it  from  im- 
personal lists  for  sale  to  any  buyer,  or  would 
a  30-hour  week  be  a  more  hi^pler  goa|  even 
if  simplified  addresses  were  necessary  t*  keep 
operating  costs  at  the  eame  level?        , 

Brothers,  let's  defend  the  mall — all  the 
mall— it's  our  life  blood.  ^^ 

Tnc  EDi^m. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MOH- 
TOH  In  the  chair).  "Hie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  ik  call 
the  roll.  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidejit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^rder 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoB- 
xoH  in  the  chair).  Without  obje<jtion. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


r 
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ONTTED  STATES  LOSES  SXJPPO] 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  the 
Chronicle  of  United  Nations  Acti^ties, 
recently  released,  indicates  that  the 
United  States  again  lost  support  in  the 
United  Nations  in  the  12th  General  As- 
sembly. Sixty-one  percent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  voted  less 
often  with  the  United  States  In  1957  than 
In  1956. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
to  the  attrition  of  the  United 
Senate    a    similar    decline    in    Uz 
States  suppoit  at  the  U.  N.    I  .^^.« 
that  these  deteriorating  statlsticc  are 
themselves  strong  evidence  of  the  de- 


cline in  American  prestige  anc^  influence 
on  basic  world  problems.  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiit  the  full 
text  and  tables  of  this  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.       T 

There  being  no  objection,  th^  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows:  | 

United  Sta' 


Loess  Sci>poaT  as  TTnitsb 

Nations 

The  political  support  that  ttie  ITnlted 
States  gained  In  the  XI  (1956)  Oeneral  As- 
sembly was  lost,  in  part,  in  the  xn 
(1957)  General  Assembly.  81zty-dne  percent 
of  the  countries  voted  less  often  with  the 
United  States  in  1967  than  In  19M.  This 
compares  with  the  fact  that  lOO  percent 
voted  with  the  United  States  m<$r«  in  1956 
compared  to  1955. 


Taslb  \.— Support  tor  the  Vnitei 
number  of  countries 


Nam- 
ber 


Number  of  rountries  Increas- 
ing agrpcmt-nt 

Number  of  countries  decrea*. 
Ing  agreement 

Number  of  oountriei  with  no 
change „ 


Total. 


IWftoom- 

pared  to 

1»55 


0 


w 


Per- 

oeat 


100 
0 


100 


states  bjf 


IMToom. 

pared  to 

l«6e 


Nam- 
bcr 


ao 

4S 

1 


n 


Per- 
cent 


» 

«I 

I 


100 


HOW  THIS  STUOT  WAS  Maqi 

The  study  Is  based  on  every  nlUcall  vote 
taken  during  the  1957  Oeneral  Assembly. 
Countries  are  analyzed  as  to  how  they  voted 
when  the  United  States  took  a  pro  or  con 
position.  Abstentions  by  the  Un|ted  Statea 
are  not  Included  in  the  analysis. 

Of  the  98  roUcaU  votes  taken  during  the 
12th  Oeneral  Assembly,  the  United  Statea 
voted  "Yes"  48  times,  voted  "No'«  38  times, 
and  abstained  33  times.  The  t6  United 
States  yes  and  no  votes  are  the  bajsls  of  this 
report. 

In  this  study  every  rollcall,  bqth  in  the 
plenary  as  weU  as  in  the  seven  main  com- 
mittees is  meastired  eqtially.  No  differentia- 
tion is  made  as  to  the  Issues  ubon  which 
the  vote  was  taken.  The  votes  cbver  most 
of  the  major  issues  confronting  the  1957 
Assembly — disarmament.  Algeria^  Korea. 
Hungary,  Chinese  representation,  cessation 
of  nuclear  tesU.  Syria-Turkey  dispute.  Euro- 
pean Common  Market,  and  non-seu-govem- 
ing  territories.  U.  N.  emergency  fofce.  inter- 
national trade,  Indians  in  South  4(tlca.  and 
peaceful  coexistence.  Not  included  in  the 
study  are  the  votes  on  race  conflict  In  South 
Africa,  west  Iran,  and  Cyprus— Issues  on 
Which  the  United  States  abstained. 

Two  principal  statistical  measurtts  emerge: 

(1)  Agreement:  Degree  of  alinement  of  a 
coxuitry's  voting  poUcies  with  Xhit  United 
States  voting  policies.  | 

,  (2)  Disagreement:  The  degree  4*  opposi- 
tion of  a  country's  voting  policies  t^  the  vot- 
ing policies  of  the  United  States.     { 

A  country  has  four  alternatives  fpen  to  it 
on  any  question.  It  can  vote  "T#s,"  "No  " 
abstain,  or  be  absent.  Because  of  these  al- 
ternatives, the  degree  of  agreement  plus  dis- 
agreement do  not  in  most  caaea  wld  up  to 
100  percent.  For  example,  two  ixmntrlea. 
A  and  B.  can  both  agree  with  tHe  United 
States  60  percent  of  the  time,  but  country 
A  could  vote  In  oppotftlon  to  tqe  United 
States  10  percent  of  the  time  (belig  absent 
or  Abstaining  the  other  40  pereeikt  of  the 
time),  while  country  B  could  vote  against 
the  United  States  the  otliar  00  percent  of 
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the  time  (nerer  abstaining  or  being  absent). 
It  is  therefore  necessary.  In  analyzing  the 
political  support  that  a  country  receives,  to 
consider  both  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment scores.  In  this  report  the  agreement 
with  the  United  SUtes  Is  presented.  The 
next  report  will  present  disagreement  with 
the  United  States. 


In  1956.  63  percent  of  the  countries  voted 
with  the  United  States  SO  percent  or  more 
of  the  time;  In  1957  the  ntunber  of  countries 
dropped  to  55  percent.  Similarly,  countries 
that  voted  with  the  United  States  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  time,  rose  37  percent  to  46 
percent. 

v.n. 


MATO 

Xlght  out  Of  IS  NATO  countries  Increased 
their  agreement  with  United  States  voting 
poUdes  in  1957.  Despite  a  decrease  In  agree- 
ment by  8  countries  In  1957,  13  out  of  18 
NATO  countries  continued  to  support  the 
United  States  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  time.  The  only  country  deviating  from 
the  NATO  pattern  was  Oreeoe.  who  agreed 
with  the  United  Stotes  a  Uttle  more  than 
half  the  time. 

Support  for  United  States  policies  in  NATO 
ranged  from  88.2  to  52.6  percent. 

Tablb  S. — NATO  agreement  with  the  United 
States 


Of  the  23  new  countries  admitted  to  the 
U.  N.  since  the  end  of  1955.  8  countries  sup- 
ported the  United  States  60  percent  or  mor* 
of  the  time.  whUe  14  countries  supported  It 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  tlnte. 

The  new  U.  N.  members  who  voted  with 
the  United  States  60  percent  or  more  were: 
Austria.  Finland.  Ireland.  Italy.  Japan.  Ma- 
laya. Portugal,  and  Spain. 

The  countries  voting  lass  than  50  percent 
were:  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Cambodia,  Ceylon. 
Ghana,  Hungary.  Jordan,  Laos.  Libya.  Mo- 
rocco, Nepal,  Rumania.  Sudan,  and  Tunisia. 

MOMMMunn  wr  wjoc 

The  main  support  for  the  United  States 
In  the  United  Nations  generally  comes  from 
Latin  American  and  NATO  countries,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  Least  sup- 
port comes  from  the  east  European  bloc,  the 
Arab  League,  and  the  Asian-African  bloc. 

In  1967.  the  United  States  made  gains 
among  the  Latin  American  and  NATO  blocs, 
and  lost  support  among  the  Asian-African, 
Arab  League,  and  east  European  blocs.  In 
general,  the  supporters  of  the  United  States 
supported  It  more.  Nonsupporters  of  the 
United  States  supported  it  ie«. 

LATOt  AMISX^A 

Latin  America  continued  in  1957  to  be  a 
major  source  of  support  for  the  United  States. 
The  8  countries  that  agreed  with  the  United 
States  00  percent  or  more  were  all  Latin 
American.  Fifteen  of  the  20  countries  in 
this  bloc  voted  with  the  United  States  mcve 
tlian  7  out  of  10  times. 

The  biggest  decrease  of  support  in  the 
Latin  American  bloc  was  registered  by  Mex- 
ico (80  percent).  Bolivia.  Guatemala,  and 
Haiti  also  broke  sharply  with  the  prevailing 
pattern  of  Latin  American  voting  policies. 

Latin  American  agreement  with  the  United 
States  ranged  from  94.7  percent  to  48.4  per- 
cent. 


Tablb  2. — Latin  American  agreement  with  the 
United  States 

Coontry 

smed 

with 

Untied 

Sutea, 

ltt67 

tnrreaae 
from 
1»M 

Percent 

decrease 

irom 

1866 

Colombia .«. 

Brazil 

917 
BO.S 

oas 

8A.5 
85.6 
819 
81.6 
81.  S 
77.6 
77.6 
75.0 
73.7 
7Z4 
71.1 
08.4 
47.4 
47.4 
46wl 
48.4 

16.  S 

.6 

8.4 

6.8 

10.0 

8.0 

1.6 

.3 



Chile 

Cuba 

Haodnras... 

Vfinratiris 



Dominican  RepabUe 

Kcuador  ........_..... 



I'eru                       _.  .. 

a7 

Arrenttna 

x» 

Nicaragua 

El  Salvador 

Panama       ^^.^ 

4.1 

7.4 

8.1 

.8 



OMtm  Rlf«         ^     ,    . . , 

Urxuay 

Paragaay..    . 

Bolivia 

Haiti 

Guatemala.. 

Mezkso. 

7.8 

1.7 

ii'i 

913 

18.6 

3ai 

crease  In  Hungarian  agreement  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Hungary  boycotted  moat  ot  the 
1966  Assam  My  but  was  preaent  througliout 
the  1957  Assembly. 

The  range  ot  agreemmt  was  from  S8.7 
to  22.4  percent. 

Tabls  5. — Sastem  Europe  agreement  with  the 
United  States 


Country 


Canada 

Iceland 

Vnlted  Kingdom 

I>enmark 

Italy 

Netherlands...... 

Luxembourg.  .. 

Norway _^ 

Belgtum 

Turkey 

France , 

Portugal 

Oreeos.___ .. 


Percent 
agreed 

with 
United 
States, 

1857 


88.3 
88.3 

88.3 
86.8 
86.8 
86.8 
85.6 
85.6 
84.3 
84.3 
83.8 
76.8 
60.6 


Percent 

increase 

from 

1966 


15.7 
0 
.6 
3.6 
1.6 
9.0 
1.3 


10.7 
8.4 


Percent 
decrease 

Irom 

1966 


Percent 

agreed 

Percent 

Tfwemt 

Country 

with 

increase 

deereaae 

United 

from 

from 

States, 

1956 

19M 

19S7 

Albania 

3S.7 
3S.7 

4.7 

Bulgaria 

X8 

Bye  orusBla 

28.7 

V** V*  -  *  • B  * 

3.8 

Hungary 

a.7 

ILO 

Romania 

21.7 

1.8 

Ukraine              

2S.7 
22.4 

3.8 

CsMboAvakla. 

6.1 

Poland 

3X4 

6.0 

17    fl    fl    R          
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Tablb  8. — Bandung  Conference  support  for 
the  United  States 


6.8 

BAMDtnfO   COirrXSKNCB 

^  Twenty-four  of  the  29  cotmtrlea  of  tlie 

""'".     Bandung   Conference    (Asian- African    bloc) 
1II...Z     decreased  their  agreement  with  the  United 

States  In  1957  compared  with  1966.    Ooun- 

— 6.6     ^^  ^^^  decreased  their  agreement  10  per- 
cent OT  more  were  Iran,  Irr.q,  Ceylon,  Burtna. 

„ Nepal.    Indonesia,    Afghanistan,    Syria,    and 

*•  7      Morocco.     Two  countries,  Japan  and  Turkey. 

increased  tlielr  support  by  nu>re  than  10  per- 

— ^     cent.     Support  for  the  United  States  in  the 

Bandung  Conference  ranged  from  84.2  to  Ift^i 

percent. 
Members  of  the  Cocnmonwealth  are  split 

in  their  agreement  with  United  Statea  vot- 
ing policies.  On  the  one  hand.  Australia. 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  United  Kingdom 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  United  States — • 
almost  90  percent.  On  the  other  hand. 
Ceylon,  Ghana,  and  India  agreed  with  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  time.  Between  the  two  groups  stood 
Malaya  and  Pakistan.  During  1957.  the 
United  States  did  not  register  any  Increase 
of  agreement  for  its  voting  policiea  from  the 
Commonwealth  countries.  Support  for 
United  States  policies  ranged  from  88.3  per- 
cent to  6.6  percent. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa,  except  for 
some  special  Issues,  boycotted  most  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  76  pro  or 
con  United  States  votes  analysed  in  this  re- 
port, the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  absent 
08  tlmea. 

Tablb  4. — Commontoealth  agreement  with  the 
United  States 


Country 

Pereeot 
agreed 

with 
United 
Butes, 

1967 

Percent 

increase 

from 

1956 

Percent 

decrease 

from 

1956 

Anstralia 

88.2 
88.3 

88.2 
88.2 
00.7 
60.0 
34.3 
84.3 
81.6 
6.6 

_... 

3.0 

Canada         j    ...... 

6.9 

New  Zealand 

1.0 

United  Kingdom 

Pakistan 

0 

0 
6.8 

Malaya 

Ceylon 

0) 

0) 
10.9 
4.0 

m>itnk 

0) 

0) 

Union  of  South  Africa.. 

30.7 

Country 

agreed 

with 

United 

States, 

1967 

Percent 

Increase 

from 

1986 

Percent 

decrease 

from 

1966 

Turkey 

Japan 

S«.2 

77.  C 
71.1 
08.7 

64.6 

60.0 

48.7 

47.4 

46.1 

46.1 

44.7 

42.1 

38.3 

34.8 

34.3 

82.9 

31.  C 

31.6 

31.6 

30.3 

».9 

27.6 

36.3 

25.0 

28.7 

23.7 

19.7 

18.4 

1 
J0l7 
21.1 

.- 

Thailand 

3.4 

Pakistan 

(t)~- 

8.8 

PhiUpptnea 

Liberia 

Malaya 

2.8 
X2 
(■) 

Iran 

Ethiopia ... 

Iraq 

*^1».9 

8.5 

1&6 

Laos 

1.8 

Tunisia 

Tiehanoo 

6.0 
... 

.      „- 

Libya 

Ce^on 

""""io.'i 

India 

Piuntwwlia 

4.0 
3lS 

Burma  J , 

14.6 

Ghana 

Nepal 

Jordan 

Indoaeela 

0) 

Afrhonlwt^n, , 

11.6 

Sudan    .. .......... 

7.6 

Egypt... 

8.4 

Saudi  Arabia 



1.8 

Yem4<n 

9.6 

Syria 

M.6 



M.7 

^        1  Not  a  member  of  the  United  Naticms  in  1964, 


The  Eastern  European  bloe  agreed  with 
the  United  States  leas  in  1957  than  in  1960. 
Oountries  that  showed  the  biggest  dn^  in 
agreement  were  P<dand  and  the  U.  S.  8.  B. — 
a  6-percent  decreaaa.     The  11-peroant  in- 


>  Not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  in  1964. 
ABAB  LBAGXJB 

Next  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Arab  League 
agreed  with  the  ITnlted  SUtea  least.  With 
the  exception  of  JcntUm  and  Libya,  all  Arab 
League  cotintrles  showed  a  decrease  of  sup- 
port. Iraq,  tlie  sole  Arab  League  member  at 
the  Baghdad  Pact,  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing supporter  of  the  United  States  In  this 
bloc.  Egypt.  Teman.  and  Sjrrla  were  among 
tlie  cotmtrlea  In  thla  bloc  ttiat  agreed  with 
the  United  States  the  least.  Agreement  with 
United  States  voting  policies  ranged  from 
46.1  to  19.7  percent. 


^1 
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Tablc  7. — Arab  iM^fue  agreement  toith  the 
United  States 


imar 


Country 

Percent 
agreed 

with 
United 
States, 

1957 

Percent 

incf«aae 

from 

19S0 

Percent 
decrease 

from 

1958 

Iraq 

46.1 
42.1 
38.2 
30.3 
26.3 
25.0 
23.7 
23.7 
19.7 

18.0 
2.2 

I^bunon „ 

Libya 

Jordan 

Sudan ^ 

0.0 
3.8 

7*5 

Eitypt 

5  4 

Saudi  Arabia 

1  8 

Yemen 

9  6 

Syria 

KLft 

Tablx  9. — Sumfnary  table:  Voting  in  reiation 
to  United  States,  XII  (reneral  Aasen  \hly — 
Continiied 


Country 


COT7NTKIES  NOT  IN  ANT  BLOC 

Of  the  8  countries  that  do  not  belong  to 
the  6  major  blocs  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  registered  gains  with  Austria, 
China,  Israel,  and  Spain,  and  lost  with  Pin- 
land,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
biggest  Increase  was  with  China — over  20 
percent;  the  biggest  loss  was  with  Ireland — 
almost  20  percent.  Five  of  these  eight  coun- 
tries agreed  with  the  United  States  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  time.  Agreement 
with  the  United  States  among  the  uncom- 
mitted states  ranged  from  82.9  percent  to 
26.3  percent. 

Table  Z.— Agreement  toith  the  United  States 
by  countries  not  in  any  bloc 


Country 

Percent 
af7t>cd 

with 
United 
States, 

1957 

Percent 

increase 

fronn 

1956 

Percent 
decrease 

from 

1956 

Spain 

82.9 
82.9 
77.6 
76.3 
75.0 
65.8 
69.2 
26.3 

7.4 

Sweden 

2.4 

China „. 

21.1 
9.6 
8.0 

Austria 

Israel 

Ireland 

19  4 

Finland 

6  5 

Yugoslavia 

14.9 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia „ 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Malaya  > 

Mexico 

Morocco ... 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand . 

Nicaragua 

Norway... 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Parapiay 

Peru. 

Philippines 

Poland. 

Portugal . 

Romania 

Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

S\Tla 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

Union  of  Sonth  Af- 
rica.  

U.  8.  8.  R 

United  Kingdom.... 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia ' 


Nnmber  of— 


Votes 

Votes 

with 

a)?alnst 

United 

United 

States 

SUtes 

37 

23 

35 

23 

60 

4 

67 

4 

«6 

1 

69 

6 

23 

14 

S5 

2 

33 

16 

49 

14 

29 

9 

65 

1 

37 

12 

33 

24 

14 

32 

24 

22 

66 

3 

67 

3 

59 

1 

65 

4 

53 

6 

56 

8 

52 

1 

62 

2 

53 

10 

17 

63 

58 

3 

18 

51 

18 

27 

63 

1 

20 

23 

63 

6 

15 

35 

64 

6 

34 

23 

64 

1 

18 

SI 

6 

8 

17 

61 

67 

3 

76 

0 

64 

8 

65 

3 

18 

30 

20 

36 

.Absten- 
tions 


14 

18 

17 

14 

0 

12 

18 

II 

11 

13 

15 

4 

24 

17 

19 

27 

7 

« 

4 

7 

18 

11 

3 

9 

9 

6 

14 

7 

25 

II 

29 

7 

23 

15 

17 

8 

7 

0 
8 
6 
0 

14 
8 

26 

18 


AN 

aences 


Tablx  9. — Summary  table:  Voting  in  relation 
to  United  States,  XII  General  Assembly 


'  Did  not  participate  In  2  rollcalls. 
»  Did  not  participate  In  1  rollrall. 
•Base— 74   rollcalls;     entered    U.    N. 
of  Assembly. 


after  c  wnlnc 


Country 


Number  of— 
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POLinCAL  POND  RAISING 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prl  oted 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  artlcL  en- 
titled "Money,  Politics,  and  the  Miine- 
sota  Story."  written  by  John  C.  O  >ert, 
and  published  In  a  recent  Issue  of  tlie- 
man  Reports. 

In  1956  I  directed  the  attention  oi  the 
Senate  to  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Minnesotan,  John  C.  Obert,  who  was 
awarded  the  first  Nieman  Scholatlship 
everi»  be  given  a  newsman  from  a  ton- 
daily  paper.  I  mentioned  at  that  time 
Mr.  Obert's  Interest  and  connection  with 
the  bipartisan  political  fund  raising  ef- 
fort I  know  the  article  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous interest  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REdom), 
as  follows: 

Monet,  Politics  and  thi  Minnksota  skxjKT 
(By  John  C.  Obert)  T 

On  February  2,  1957.  Just  a  year  iifter 
South  Dakota's  hitherto  colorless  PRiKNcis 
Cask  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  flip  the 
lid  on  what  the  Alsops  called  "Pandora's 
box  of  campaign  money  scandals,"  a  spfclal 
Senate  Elections  Subcommittee  Issued  a  re- 
port calling  for  "imperative  and  Immedfete" 
Congressional  action  to  plug  election  lc>op- 
boles  discovered  in  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  1956  general  elections.         ' 


The  majority  report,  filed  by  Sub^mmltte« 
Chairman  Senator  Albzst  Qore,  Democrat, 
Tennessee,  and  Senator  Mikb  llAManzLo, 
Democrat,  Montana,  was  emphatic  In  de- 
claring that  "few,  If  any,  reform^  are  more 
dlrely  needed  In  o\ir  democratic  so^ety."  To 
this  broad  assertion  even  Senator  ICasl  Cttx- 
TI8,  Republican,  Nebraska,  the:  minority 
subcommittee  member  who  failed  to  concur 
In  the  report,  agreed. 

While  the  subcommittee  report  did  not 
submit  specific  legislative  proposals.  It  did 
caU  for  "mass  contributions"  t4  political 
campaigns  or  possibly  even  "Ooveztunent  as- 
sumption of  the  cost  and  responvbillty  for 
their  conduct."  The  report  clearty  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  broader  base  of  cam- 
paign giving  by  the  electorate  Und  "lea* 
private  subsidization."  | 

In  Its  recommendations,  the  subcommittee 
presented  10  broad  conclusions  which  It 
held  could  be  used  to  bulwark  pending  and 
proposed  legislation.  Included  yna  a  call 
for  more  realistic  limitations  on 'campaign 
spending  and  tighter  reporting  p^^xredures. 

Since  the  release  of  the  report  last  winter, 
a  number  of  political  writers  have  examined 
the  findings.  The  report  was  a  good  one, 
without  doubt  the  most  consclentlotis  and 
comprehensive  of  its  kind.  The  subject  of 
money  in  politics  is  hydraheadef.  Indeed, 
and  provides  a  rich  vein  of  materlkl  for  any 
enterprising  Journalist.  | 

By  this  time,  of  course,  most  newspaper- 
men and  many  discerning  reader^  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  basic  problem.  How.  In  this 
day  of  stratospheric  campaign  coats.  Is  the 
money-pressed  candidate  to  escape  from 
mortgaging  his  political  soul  to  jt^  well- 
heeled  contributor?  I 

The  subcommittee  report  listed  reported 
campaign  expenditures  totaling  $30  miUlon. 
but  took  pains  to  point  out  that  consider- 
ably more  than  this  was  actually  collected 
and   spent   by   the   parties  and   candidates. 

Studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Heard, 
of  the  University  of  North  Caroll|ja,  would 
indicate  that  the  actual  cost  of.  political 
campaigns  In  1956  approximated  »200  mil- 
lion. This  Is  an  eyebrow  lifter  In  )teelf ,  but 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  n^oney  was 
contributed  by  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
people  who  voted,  one  can  begin  to  appreciate 
the  conscientious  Senator  Goax's  concern. 

The  Gore  subcommittee's  own  Investigation 
revealed  that  of  the  total  aSS  iriimon  re- 
ported spent,  the  bulk  of  this  ^ney  was 
contributed  by  atrlklngly  few  persona.  The 
report  lists  contributions  of  $600  or  more 
each  by  2,600  persons.  Four  hundred  per- 
sons contributed  $5,000  or  more  each,  and 
12  famUies  alone  gave  a  total  of  $1,153,735, 
90  percent  of  which  went  to  Rettublicans 
Lansdell  K.  ChrlsUe,  of  New  York  i  City,  the 
largest  single  contributor,  gave  #70.564  to 
the  Democrats.  | 

This   poses   an   Immediate   queitlon.     If 

the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  llmite  itodlvldual 
contributions  to  $5,000,  how  can  so  few  give 
so  much?  The  answer  to  this  leads  directly 
into  one  muzzle  of  the  double-barreOed  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing.  I 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  placet  restric- 
tions only  on  contributions  to  bona  Bde  cam- 
paign conunlttees,  central  and  national  oom- 
mlttees,  and  candidates'  committers.  Thus 
an  individual  contributor  may  glTe|$5.000  to 
the  National  RepubUcan  or  Democnitic  Com- 
mittee then  make  additional  contributions 
to  a  baker's  dozen  of  unofflclal,  bult  Just  as 
flnanciaUy  effective,  committees.  Ip  the  re- 
cent campaign,  for  Instance,  we  sa 
ganlzation  of  such  unlikely  groups 
Headed  Men  for  Stevenson"  an 
Handed  Golfers  for  Ike-  commlttet„  ^^^. 
committees  collect  and  spend  camp4lgn  con- 
tributions, sometimes  very  effecuiely  but 
what  governmental  agency  watehdegs  their 
operations?  ^* 

This  certainly  Is  not  to  Imply  khat  the 
heavy  contributor  who  spreads  hii  money 
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among  a  number  of  committees  to  circum- 
vent the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  doing  so  to 
further  his  own  interests  (in  the  narrow 
sense).  A  vast  majority  of  the  big  money 
givers  contribute  with  no  stringa  attached 
and  in  fuU  pubUc  view. 

But  sonxe  do  not.  And  there's  the  rub. 
For  It  is  the  shady  contributions,  those 
offered  and  accepted  under  the  table,  hidden 
in  the  welcome  shadows  of  an  inadequate 
reporting  system,  which  create  the  specter 
of  the  bought-and-kept  public  official  and 
cause  grave  concern  in  the  heart  of  anyone 
sincerely  interested  in  the  public  weal. 

Some  qualified  observers  are  certain,  for 
Instance,  that  of  the  $200  million  Dr.  Heard 
believes  was  spent  in  American  elections  in 
1956.  one -quarter  of  the  toUl,  or  $50  milUon, 
in  other  words,  was  under-the-table  money. 
Much  has  already  been  written  about  this. 
Writers  have  examined  the  question  of  lim- 
its on  spending,  tighter  reporting  requlre- 
menu,  the  weaknesses  in  present  election 
laws  and  the  sources  of  shady  campaign 
money.  And  all  of  this  is  good,  providing 
it  is  not  Just  hatchet  work.  For  the  more 
light  that  can  be  shed  on  the  money-ln- 
polltlcs  problem,  the  quicker  a  means  can 
be  found  to  alleviate  it. 

This  article  proposes  to  take  up  in  detail 
only  two  of  the  many  facets  of  the  problem : 
One,  the  question  of  broadening  the  base  of 
campaign  contributions;  and.  two.  the  con- 
tribution reporting  issue.  The  Utter,  hap- 
pily enough,  is  woven  into  the  former  and 
both  can  be  discussed  in  the  context  of  two 
unusual  experiments  conducted  in  Minne- 
soto  in  1956. 

Since  1952,  when  Beardsley  Ruml's  Incon- 
clusive $5  Certificate  Plan  was  tried  among 
Democratic  voters,  a  number  of  other 
schemes  for  broadening  tlie  base  of  contri- 
butions have  been  concocted.  The  search 
for  a  truly  effective  plan  was  Intensified  after 
the  Case  incident  early  In  1956. 

Of  those  which  received  any  serious  con- 
sideration, two  stand  out.  and  one  Is  really 
not  a  new  Idea  at  all.  ThU  was  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Senator  Richakd  NcrrBKBCEa, 
Democrat  of  Oregon,  last  spring. 

NeuBEBcm  suggested  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate campaign  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  long  history  of  the  money- 
In-poUtics  problem  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  first  pro- 
posed this  plan  In  1907. 

"The  Neuberger  plan  has  definite  merit  In 
that  it  would  provide  no-strlngs-attached 
money  for  the  candidates  as  well  as  an 
almost  foolproof  system  of  reporting  receipts 
and  expenditures. 

What's  wrong  with  it  then?  Two  objec- 
tions come  to  mind  Immediately.  First,  It  Is 
dUDcuIt,  Indeed,  to  imagine  an  American 
public  already  cynical  alx>ut  so-called 
"spend-happy"  lawmakers  favoring  a  plan 
(or  Federal  subsidization  of  personal  political 
ambitions.  Second,  it  Is  Just  as  difficult  to 
envisage  State  and  local  political  units  relin- 
quishing control  of  campaign  purse  strings 
to  the  Federal  Government,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  national  committees  which  would 
get  the  Federal  money  and  distribute  it 
among  candidates. 

Tet.  as  Dr.  Heard  has  put  it,  "State  and 
Federal  Governments  should  move  toward 
every  sort  of  Innovation  that  offers  prospects 
of  success,  and  the  lead  may  best  be  taken 
by  the  States." 

Minnesota  did  take  the  lead  last  spring. 
It  did  so  first  by  elevating  political  giving  to 
the  same  respected  status  as  Is  accorded  giv- 
ing to  other  worthy  causes.  Then  one  Min- 
nesota city.  Alexandria,  responded  to  an 
amazing  degree  to  the  first  all-lnclustve  door- 
to-door  appeal  for  political  funds  ever  car- 
ried out  In  this  Nation. 

Both  experiments  were  the  inspiration  of 
Byron  "Barney"  Allen,  Minnesota's  State 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  former  national 
Democratic  conmiitteeman,  one-time  candl- 
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date  for  Governor  and  inveterate  political 
reformer. 

Early  In  1956  AUen  drew  up  a  bm  calling 
for  State  Income  tax  law  recognition  of  po- 
litical contributions.  This  bill  allowed  cam- 
paign contributions  to  be  used  as  credits 
against  taxable  net  income.  The  maximum 
amount  of  such  contributions  which  a  Min- 
nesotan may  use  as  a  credit  Is  $100,  tmless  he 
or  she  is  an  officer  of  a  political  party.  A 
national  committeeman,  commltteewoman. 
State  chairman,  or  State  chkirwoman.  for 
Instance,  can  claim  a  credit  of  up  to  $1 .000  in 
campaign  contributions,  a  Congressional 
District  committeeman  or  commltteewoman 
up  to  $350  and  a  county  chairman  or  chair- 
woman up  to  $150. 

It  was  a  signal  victory  for  Allen  when  his 
bill  was  passed  with  bipartisan  support  and 
was  signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Orvllle  Freeman. 
But  Allen's  bill  did  more  than  offer  dignity 
and  tax  relief  to  political  giving.  It  built 
Into  Minnesota's  State  Income-tax  law  pro- 
tection for  the  political  candidate  that  candi- 
dates never  had  before.  For  under  the  new 
provision,  a  candidate  for  office  can  deduct, 
as  a  legitimate  exemption  from  taxation,  a 
certain  amount  of  unreimbursed  campaign 
expenses  he  or  she  personally  paid.  Such 
deductions  range  from  $5,000  for  a  candidate 
for  governor  or  United  States  Senator  to 
$100  for  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector 
from  a  Congressional  District  and  down  to 
one-fourth  the  annual  salary  of  the  office  for 
candidates  for  lower  poets. 

Allen's  Minnesota  Income-tax  amendment 
bill  got  an  unexpected  boost  when  Fsancis 
Cask  blew  the  roof  off  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate with  his  revelation  that  he  had  been 
offered  $2,500  by  the  president  of  Superior 
Oil  Co.  shortly  before  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
controversial  Harris  natural  gas  bill  early 
that  winter.  Case's  story  did  something  else, 
too.  It  brought  back  to  public  attention  a 
plan  for  conducting  a  mass  appeal  for  many 
small  campaign  contributions  Initially  put 
forward  In  1955  by  Philip  Graham,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Graham's  plan  called  for  an  Intensive  ad- 
vertising program,  carried  out  across  the  Na- 
tion, to  educate  rank-and-file  citizens  to 
their  responsibility  of  financing  political 
campaigns  through  their  many,  modest  con- 
tributions. 
He  first  brought  his  idea  before  the  board 

of  directors  of  the  Advertising  Council  of 
America  in  June  of  1955.  Graham  had  been 
appointed  to  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  explore 
new  campaign  ideas.  The  board  voted  to 
adopt  the  Graham  proposal  as  a  campaign, 
subject  to  finding  a  bipartisan  client  with 
make-ready  money  to  sponsor  the  campaign 
and  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  public 
policy  committee  of  the  council.  A  subcom- 
mittee was  appointed  to  supervise  the  project 
when  It  got  under  way. 

The  Advertising  Council  prepares  adver- 
tising materials  which  are  dir  ributed  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  billboard  com- 
panies, and  the  like.  The  amount  of  ad- 
vertising which  would  be  donated  to  Gra- 
ham's campaign  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascer- 
tained until  It  ts  tried.  But  it  Is  believed 
that  in  a  national  election  year  the  project 
would  have  enough  appeal  to  warrant  the 
donation  of  $10  million  In  advertising.  It 
was  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  National  Committees 
might  want  to  suggest  to  their  advertising 
contributors  that  this  would  be  a  worthy 
project  to  support. 

After  It  was  suggested  to  Graham  that  he 
should  seek  a  bipartisan  group  of  political 
figures  or  statesmen  to  supervise  the  adver- 
tising content,  he  spoke  to  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  Len  Hall  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  Paul  Butler. 
Both  were  reported  enthusiastic  about  the 
project.  Butler  approached  ex-Presldent 
Harry  Truman  and  obtained  his  consent  to 
serve  as  national  cochalrman  of  the  cam- 


paign. Xx-Prealdent  Herbert  Hoover  was  ap* 
proached  to  serve  ss  the  other  cochainxuui— 
and  turned  it  down.  By  this  time  Graham 
and  other  backers  of  the  plan  felt  It  was  too 
late  to  start  on  a  base  other  than  having 
ex-Presldents  as  cochainnen  and  the  project 
was  dropped  for  the  1956  campaign. 

Back  in  Minnesota,  Byron  Allen  read  of  the 
Graham  plan.  Intrigued,  he  wrote  Graham 
and  expressed  his  Interest  \n  election  law 
reforms  and  mass  fund  appeals.  Graham 
Invited  AUen  to  come  to  Washington  and 
swap  Ideas,  and  Allen  accepted.  Out  of  this 
meeting  grew  the  idea  for  the  Alexan<b-la 
experiment. 

Graham's  plan  called  tor  an  intensive  ad- 
vertising program  to  put  rank-and-file  voters 
in  the  mood  to  contribute  modestly  in  po- 
Utlcal  campaigns.  The  advertising  would 
urge  people  to  send  their  contributions  to 
the  party  of  their  choice.  It  was  planned  to 
have  this  advertising  campaign  culminate 
in  a  week  when  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
Ucans  would  be  conducting  door-to-door 
appeals  among  voters  of  their  respective 
]>arty  affiliations. 

Allen  concurred  with  the  core  of  the 
Graham  plan,  but  he  had  some  ideas  of  his 
ovm.  He  was  disturbed,  for  Instance,  with 
the  almost  certain  plight  of  party  commit- 
tees tnrlng  to  conduct  partisan  door-to-door 
campaigns  for  money  In  those  areas  where 
there  were  no  voter  registration  records  to 
serve  as  guides.  Then,  too,  Allen  was 
familiar  with  other  features  of  small-town 
sociology.  People  in  such  communities,  he 
knew,  were  often  reluctant  to  dlrulge  their 
political  sympathies  to  anyone.  In  the  in- 
timate atmosphere  of  the  small  town. 
friends  avoid  political  discussion,  employees 
avoid  espotislng  a  political  creed  which  their 
employers  denounce,  and  businessmen  avoid 
talcing  a  poUtlcal  stand  for  fear  of  antago- 
nizing customers. 

And  then  Allen  came  up  with  an  idea 
which  was  to  capture  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision attention  some  months  later  with  its 
dramatically  unprecedented  nature. 

Why,  he  reasoned,  couldn't  the  two  major 
parties  Join  forces  in  carrying  out  a  real 
door-to-door  campaign?  Whey  couldn't  a 
Democrat  and  a  Republican  make-up  a  can- 
vassing team  which  had  a  legitimate  reason 
for  approaching  every  voter  In  a  community? 

Persons    thus    approached,    he    believed, 

would  have  the  option  of:  (1)  Making  their 
CDntrlbutlon  to  the  party  of  their  choice; 
(2)  contributing  to  a  Joint  fund  whiCh 
would  be  divided  among  the  parties  on  ttie 
basis  of  the  party  vote  cast  at  tlie  last 
previous  election  in  that  community. 

The  second  category  would  take  care  of 
those  persons  who  felt  an  obligation  to  take 
the  matter  of  campaign  financing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  special  interests  but  wanted 
to  preserve  their  political  anonymity.  This 
category  would  also  Include  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  Independent  voters,  and 
in  Minnesota,  the  Independent  voter  is  no 
mean  statistic.  It  Is  estimated  that  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  electorate  consider  tbeoi- 
selves  free  of  party  ties. 

Allen  took  his  idea  to  the  Hill  and  sotmded 
out  a  number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Everywhere  he  found  the  same  reaction: 
"Sounds  good,  but  wlU  It  work?" 

There  was  only  one  vray  to  find  out.  Allen 
returned  to  Minnesota  and  took  his  plan  to 
the  Park  Region  Echo,  a  semlweekly  news- 
paper in  Alexandria. 

The  rest  is  hUtory.  The  Echo  agreed  to 
assume,  on  a  local  level,  the  role  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  of  America  would  play  If 
the  Graham  mass  political  fund  plan  ap- 
peal were  to  be  adopted  on  a  national 
scale.  As  city  editor,  I  was  picked  to  head 
the  promotion  and  was  dispatched  to  St. 
Paul  for  a  week  to  bone  up  on  the  subject 
of  campaign  money. 

When  I  retiimed.  the  campaign  started. 
We  published  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of 
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pollUeal.  dTle,  ftratemal,  religious,  and  edu- 
cational leaden  and  a  front-page  editorial 
epelllng  out  what  we  lioped  to  do  in  Alex- 
andria. 

A  bipartisan  steering  committee  was  or- 
ganized to  spearhead  the  Nation's  first  bi- 
partisan political  fxind  raising  campaign  and 
a  series  of  editorials,  front  page  articles,  and 
feature  nxaterial  came  off  our  press. 

But  the  battle  was  far  from  won.  The 
State  Republican  finance  committee  objected 
strenuously  and  we  lost  some  key  conserva- 
tive support. 

For  several  months  the  Impending  cam- 
paign was  on-again-off-again.  Then  two 
months  later  when  the  much-ballyhooed  ex- 
periment seemed  about  to  die  aborning,  un- 
expected support  suddenly  materialized. 
Senator  Hubxbt  Htticphrxt,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Senator  Etwaro  Thtk,  Re- 
publican, of  Minnesota,  sent  encoiiraglng 
letters  for  publication  In  our  newspaper. 
The  bade  of  the  opposition  was  broken,  and 
the  final  organizational  work  was  swiftly 
completed. 

On  a  cold,  wet  night  the  first  week  In  May, 
80  Alexandrians  turned  up  at  the  hlg^  school 
auditorltun  to  accept  their  canvassing  assign- 
ments. On  hand  to  cover  the  first  night  of 
the  drive  were  reporters  and  photographers 
from  the  St.  Paul  newspapers,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  the 
Associated  Press.  Radio  and  television  crews 
from  Minneapolis  also  arrived  to  record  the 
event. 

The  restate  of  that  first  night's  canvass 
confounded  the  skeptics  and  surprised  the 
most  enthusiastic  boosters  of  the  plan. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  Alexandrians  ap- 
proached that  night  responded  with  a  con- 
tribution. This  was  a  record  which  sxir- 
passed  anything  the  popular  March  of  Dlpaes 
drive  or  the  Red  Cross  campaign  had  ever 
accomplished  in  our  community. 

Over  a  3-nlght  period,  the  teams  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  canvassers  ap- 
proached 1,000  voters  In  this  city  of  6300 
and  coUected  $1,200.  The  final  figure  rep- 
resented a  76  percent  re^mnse. 

Time  ran  out  on  the  Alexandrian  canvass 
before  it  could  be  completed.  Once  the 
vacation  season  starts  this  little  northern 
resort  city  becomes  such  a  beehive  of  rec- 
reational activity  as  to  preclude  any  such 
serloiis  endeav(H-8  as  political  fund  raising. 
After  3  nights  the  campaign  was  discon- 
tinued. Alexandria  felt  It  had  proved  a 
point.  The  public  wUl  respond  if  it  is  given 
all  the  whys  and  what-fors. 

There  was  more  to  it  than  that,  of  cotirse. 
The  element  of  community  pride  in  pio- 
neering something  which  had  attracted  na- 
tional attention  was  no  small  factor  in  the 
phenomenal  response.  But  the  encourag- 
ing feature  was  the  fact  that  people  knew 
why  they  were  being  asked  for  money  and 
knew  why  they  were  giving  it. 

The  Alexandria  experiment  sought  no  Im- 
pressive amount  of  money.  The  steering 
committee  announced  publicly  that  It  was 
aiming  for  a  high  percentage  of  response, 
not  an  impressive  money  total.  And  be- 
cause it  was  an  isolated  experiment,  can- 
vassers did  not  ask  regular  party  contribu- 
tors to  make  their  full  contribution  to  the 
experimental  campaign.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple gave  a  token  contribution  of  a  dollar 
and  reserved  the  bulk  of  their  giving  for  the 
partisan  appeals. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  results  of  the 
e^erlment  was  the  fact  that  it  bore  out  one 
of  AUen's  original  contentions.  People,  par- 
ticularly people  In  a  small  community,  are 
reluctant  to  divulge  their  politics.  Of  the 
930  people  who  contoibuted  to  the  experi- 
mental campaign,  only  20  chose  to  earmark 
their  contributions  for  a  specific  party. 
Klne  hundred  and  ten  people  gave  their 
money  to  the  btpartisan  fund  to  be  divided 
on  the  basis  of  the  party  vote  cast  in  the  last 
previous  election. 


Iieaders  of  the  Alexandria  experiment  feel 
these  figures  have,  or  should  have,  particu- 
lar Bigniflcance  In  the  planning  of  am  na- 
tionwide mass  appeal  for  political  funds. 
On  the  l>asls  of  these  figures,  only  20  of  1,000 
Alexandrians  would  have  contributed  po- 
litical campaign  money  if  the  drive  had  been 
conducted  on  a  strictly  partisan  basis» 

Now  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  tlje  sig- 
nificance of  the  monetary  results  of  the>  Alex- 
andria drive.  What  would  it  mean  If  the 
Alexandria  results  were  translated  inip  na- 
tional terms?  One  answer  was  proffered  by 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  after  the  first  night  of  the  Alexandria 
canvas.    The  editorial  was  as  follows: 


I 


"cot  $1  FOa  A  GOOD  CAUSEt 

"The  town  of  Alexandria,  Minn..  hi»  hit 
the  political  map  with  a  bang.  Some  435 
of  its  householders  who  were  solicited  for 
campaign  contributions  responded  to  %.  *\xt- 
prislng  degree  and  yielded  a  total  of 
to  be  used  as  a  common  fund  by 
parties.  One  kindly  old  lady  rang 
with  50  cents  for  the  Republicans  ai 
same  for  the  Democrats  'because 
both  good  people.'  •  •  •  And  do  youjknow 
how  much  each  party  would  have  fpr  its 
national  campaign  if  the  average  votef  con- 
tributed only  the  amount  turned  In  by  the 
nice  old  lady  in  Alexandria?  Well,  $lr.  It 
would  be  nearly  »31  million  apiece.  How 
the  party  treasuries  would  Jingle  with  that 
volimie  of  cash.  •  •  •  It  would  be  ^hole- 
some  if  campaign  fxinds  could  be  had  mainly 
from  millions  of  citizens  instead  of  the  com- 
paratively few  big  fellows,  pressure  groups 
and  office  seekers,  all  of  whom  may  expect 
something  for  themselves  in  return.  The 
widespread  contributions  would  help  to  end 
numerous  abuses  and  serve  to  aroiise  iieeded 
popular  Interest  in  public  affairs.  P(^haps 
the  modest  experiment  In  Alexandria  has 
started  something."  T 

Perhaps  it  has.  Perhaps  somedaf  the 
Alexandria  experiment  will  find  its  wa^  into 
Federal  legislation  in  the  form  of  a  Senate- 
granted  charter  which  would  establish  ^a  na- 
tional bipartisan  commission  to  diiect  a 
coast-to-coast  appeal  for  campaign  lunds. 
With  the  promotional  help  of  the  Adwrtis- 
ing  Council,  already  pledged  to  Oruiam's 
plan,  Alexandrians  feel  that  far  mor«^than 
the  $62  million  the  Kansas  City  Sta|  pre- 
dicted could  be  raised  in  this  manner. 

Encouraging  is  the  fact  that  the  othef  Min- 
nesota experiment,  Allen's  State  income  tax 
amendment  affecting  political  contrlbiitlons, 
was  emulated  in  one  provision  of  the  illif  ated 
Johnson-Knowland  clean  electlonsj  bill 
which,  for  a  time,  seemed  likely  to  be  passed 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

In  November  of  1956  the  McClellan  Stoeclal 
Committee  to  Investigate  Political  Actltritles, 
Lobbying,  and  Campaign  Contributions  sum- 
moned Allen  and  the  writer  to  Washington 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Alexandria  ecperl- 
ment.  We  did,  but  two  of  the  favorable 
aspects  of  the. Allen  plan  for  raising  cam- 
paign money  were  never  explored  aj  this 
hearing. 

To  date  no  one  has  written  or  saldj  any- 
thing about  how  the  Allen  plan  would  fa- 
cilitate accurate  reporting  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

Now  supposing  on  the  dubious  strength  of 
its  very  limited  try-out  in  AlexandrlJ,  the 
Allen  plan  was  considered  effective  enough 
to  raise  the  required  amount  of  campaign 
money  and  was  adopted  on  a  natlotwide 
scale.  What  woiUd  this  do  to  the  old  txigey 
of  reporting?  1 

Conceivably  it  would  solve  the  priblem 
overnight.  Why?  Because  all  monejf  col- 
lected in  an  appeal  such  as  this  is  l^une- 
dlately  turned  over  to  the  coimty  political 
committees.  There  It  U  counted  and  a  pub- 
lic report  made.  Furthermore,  If  the  plan 
were  adopted  nationally,  each  county  i^ould 
conduct  Its  own  canvass  and  each  of  the 


party  committees  In  that  county  would  re* 
port  its  receipts  to  the  State  a<id,  subee- 
quently,    the    national    committees.    Bach 

county  conunlttee  would  retain  la  part  of 
the  money  for  local  campaigning  and  turn 
the  remainder  over  to  the  Stati  and  na« 
tlonal  committees.  ] 

If  the  required  amount  of  money  could 
be  raised  In  a  broad  appeal  program  such  as 
this,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  bastard 
committees  which  now  raise  hob  w^th  report- 
ing requirements  and  open  the  trftpdoor  for 
shady  contributing.  i 

There  is  still  another,  though  closely  re- 
lated, advantage  to  the  Allen  plan^  Because 
all  campaign  money  would  be  handled  only 
by  the  bona  fide  political  committee,  coimty. 
State,  and  National  party  organization,  now 
hanging  on  the  ropes  from  the  ctirrent  on- 
slaughts of  moderation,  ticket  splitting,  and 
nonpartisanshlp,  could  not  help  but  be 
strengthened.  And  strengthened  \t  must  be 
if  America  is  to  salvsge  the  vigor  ^f  its  two- 
party  system.  i 

Thus,  In  an  ironic  sort  of  way,j  the  Allen 
plan  would  use  a  blpcu-tlsan  means  to  achieve 
partisan  ends.  There  is  a  perversely,  too,  in 
the  pluralistic  aspect  of  the  schMne.  The 
Allen  approach  to  mass  fund  ralang  makes 
use  of  the  group,  or  social,  ethic  in  encourag- 
ing a  whole  community  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign,  as  the  right  thing  to  d^.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  strength,  the  integrity  and. 
if  you  please,  the  individualism  of  opposing 
elements  within  that  community — (to  wit.  the 
two  political  parties.  Superficially,  at  least, 
this  would  seem  to  constitute  an  accidental 
resolving  of  the  conformity-individualism 
conflict  In  one  part  of  the  contemporary 
American  scene.  . 

John  Obert  is  city  editor  of  the  Pfrk  Region 
Echo,  Alexandria.  Minn.  He  was  |a  Nleman 
Fellow  last  year. 

(Non. — For  the  editorials,  the  news  stories, 
and  the  feature  material  during  the  biparti- 
san fund  raising  campaign  in  Alexandria  the 
Park  Region  Echo  was  given  the  American 
Political  Science  Association's  $ward  for 
distinguished  reporting  of  public  affairs  in 
1956.  It  was  the  only  nondally  newspaper 
so  honored.) 


MISMANAGEMENT  IN  ASC  OOMMTT- 
TEE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
my  request,  the  staff  of  the  Ct>oiinittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  maide  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  charges  by  Oov- 
emor  Freeman,  of  Minnesota.  <if  Irregu- 
larities in  the  1957  Minnesot^  farmer 
community  committee  elections.  Specif, 
ically,  the  Governor  charged,  l)rst,  that 
many  farmers  were  sent  more  than  one 
ballot,  and.  second,  that  the  liallot  re- 
turn envelopes  were  insufflcieotly  iden- 
tUQed  so  that  duplicate  and  unauthorized 
ballots  could  not  be  excluded.  ♦iTie  staff 
Investigation  found  the  Governor's 
charges  correct  in  all  respects.  \ 
The  staff  investigation  disclosed  that: 
First.  A  number  of  farmers  received 
ballots  which  they  were  not  entitled  to 
vote.  T 

Second.  In  6  counties  the  ouier  ballot 
return  envelopes  bore  no  Idenfiflcation. 

In  one  of  these  counties — Kandiyohi 

the  inner  ballot  envelopes,  whidh  should 
have  borne  no  IdentificaUon,  wete  identi- 
fied by  township  number.  In  thjs  county, 
which  was  one  of  those  named  by  the 
Governor,  the  statements  of  the  county 
office  manager  varied  from  the  fact  as  to 
the  marking  method  used,  and  were  In- 
consistent in  other  respects  wipi  state- 
ments of  other  witnesses. 
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Third.  In  three  counties  the  outer  bal- 
lot return  envelopes  were  identified  by 
township  number  only. 

Fourth.  In  20  counties  the  outer  ballot 
return  envelopes  were  identified  by  town- 
ship and  farm  number  only. 

Fifth.  In  one  county  which  identified 
outer  return  envelopes  by  township  and 
farm  number  ballots  which  were  returned 
in  envelopes  bearing  no  identification 
were  counted. 

Sixth.  In  one  county  ballots  were  ac- 
cepted over  the  counter  without  outer 
return  envelopes  by  clerks  who  did  not 
know  and.  consequently,  did  not  inform 
the  voters  that  such  envelopes  were  re- 
quired. These  ballots  were  not  counted. 
Seventh.  In  one  county,  contrary  to 
regulation,  outer  return  envelopes  were 
removed  and  duplicate  ballots  were  de- 
stroyed by  county  office  employees  be- 
fore the  election  tabulation  board  met. 
Eighth.  The  outer  return  envelopes, 
contrary  to  regulation,  were  destroyed 
after  removal  of  the  ballots  in  at  least 
12  coimties. 

Ninth.  Tie  votes  were  decided  by 
methods  not  consistent  with  the  regula- 
tions In  four  coimties. 

Tenth.  Election  results  were  certified 
In  blank,  the  blanks  being  filled  in  later, 
in  three  counties. 

Eleventh.  In  one  county  a  correct 
count  of  the  votes  would  have  changed 
the  election  results  for  one  office. 

Twelfth.  In  one  county  a  member  of 
the  county  tabulation  board  was  also 
a  candidate  for  community  conunlttee 
membership. 

Thirteenth.  In  one  county,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  election  results  secret  until 
the  county  convention,  the  ballots  were 
kept  at  the  FHA  office  instead  of  the 
county  ASC  office  and  the  notices  to 
elected  committeemen  were  prepared  at 
the  FHA  office  instead  of  by  the  ASC 
county  office  manager. 

Fourteenth.  In  one  county  the  action 
of  the  county  election  board  designating 
community  election  boards — which  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  community 
committees — ^was  ambiguous,  making  it 
Impossible  to  determine  who  was  in- 
tended to  be  appointed  to  the  c<»nmunlty 
'election  boards. 

From  findings  of  the  staff  investiga- 
tion, the  conclusion  appears  inevitable 
that  the  MinnesoU  SUte  ASC  office  was 
extremely  negligent  and  careless  in  ad- 
ministration of  election  procedures, 
failed  to  properly  Inform  coimty  com- 
mittees and  office  managers,  and  other- 
wise contributed  to  serious  misunder- 
standings, confusion  and  irregula.*-ities 
In'inginc  diso'edlt  upon  the  program  and 
discouraging  participation  of  farmers  in 
selecting  their  own  representatives  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 
The  widespread  nature  of  the  errors  in 
election  procedure  reflect  serious  dis- 
credit upon  both  the  State  headquarters 
staff  of  the  ASC  and  tke  State  fieldman 
charged  with  the  responsU>illty  of  super- 
vising work  of  the  office  managers. 

The  gross  mismanagement  confirmed 
by  the  investigatioa  emphasizes  the 
urgent  need  for  Congress  to  more  clearly 
define  the  authiwity  of  elected  farmer 
committeemen  and  set  forth  proper  elec- 
tion procedures  In  law  to  protect  In  the 
future  the  integrity  of  the  elected  county 


committee  system  of  farm-program 
guidance,  for  which  I  have  legislation 
pending. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  the  state- 
ment I  have  Just  made,  relating  to  mis- 
management in  election  procedures,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko  a  letter  dated  October  1, 
1957.  which  was  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellekder]  by 
the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman.  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota.  The  letter  contains 
another  of  the  Governor's  charges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows:- 

KxHiBrr  A 

St.  Pirn.,  Minn.,  October  1, 1957. 
Hon.  AiXEN  Ellkndeb, 

Chairman.      Government      Operations 
Committee.    United    States    Senate, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dkas  Senatok  Ellzkdek:  Within  the  past 
several  days  a  number  of  instances  of  irreg- 
ularities in   local  ASC  elections  throughout 
the  State  have  come  to  my  attention.    These 
irregularities  call  for  further  Investigation 
and  I  request  that  you  authorise  a  complete 
review  of  the  very  questionable  procedures 
followed  in  Minnesota.    To  elaborate,  may  I 
point   out   these    several    and   specific    in- 
stances: 

1.  More  than  one  ballot,  contrary  to  good 
election  procedure,  has  been  mailed  to  In- 
dividual farmers.  I  have  repeated  examples 
of  the  receipt  of  more  than  one  ballot.  To 
name  only  two,  both  the  spe^er  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  Minnesota  and 
our  securities  commissioner  and  former 
treasurer.  Arth\ir  Hanse.  received  multiple 
ballots. 

2.  This  Irregularity  Is  magnified  by  the 
fact  that  contrary  to  regulations  there "  are 
a  number  of  instances  of  insufficient  identi- 
fication on  ballots  sent  out  to  voters: 

A.  In  Kandiyohi  and  Roseau  Counties,  X 
am  informed  that  ballots  were  mailed  out 
with  only  the  township  number  for  return 
identification.  In  the  case  of  Kandiyohi 
County.  I  am  fiuther  Informed  that  local 
officials  checked  with  the  State  ASC  office 
and  were  told  to  go  ahead  with  the  election. 
On  that  basis  In  Becker  and  Sibley  Counties, 
ballots  were  maUed  with  only  the  township 
and  farm  number  of  return  Identification 
according  to  our  Information.  Proper  pro- 
cedure in  these  elections  dictates  that  some 
registration  system  be  set  up  so  that  those 
who  vote  can  be  Identified  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  done  In  our  regular  elections.  In 
the  cases  where  only  a  township  number 
appears  on  the  outside  envelope,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  persons  participated  in 
the  election.  The  Inclusion  of  the  farm 
ntmiber  with  the  township  makes  this  task 
somewhat  less  difficult  but  still  time  con- 
suming. 

Purthermcre,  In  Renville  County.  baUots 
were  prepared  and  sent  out  without  identi- 
fication of  any  kind  on  the  outside  return 
envelope  containing  the  ballot.  Only  the 
watchfulness  of  local  farmers  themselves 
caused  this  error  to  be  rectified  and  an  entire 
new  set  of  properly  identified  envelopes 
maUed  to  the  farmers  of  that  county.  An 
I4tn^'*^^'  mistake  in  the  Redwood  County 
elections  was  prevented  only  Isy  the  courtesy 
of  an  interested  RMivlUe  County  farmer  who 
took  the  time  to  check  with  the  Redwood 
olBoe  and  Informed  them  of  the  trouble  that 
had  occxirred  in  RenvUle  County. 

Proper  election  procedure  Is  one  of  the 
basic  signs  of  good  government,  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  ean  afford  to  take  these  pro- 
cedxires  lightly  for  our  election  system  is  one 
of  the  foundation  stones  of  democracy.  The 
State  ASC  Committee  is  responsible  for  the 


conduct  of  these  elections,  and  I  believe  that 
had  they  done  their  Job  properly,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  these  elections. 

Please  feel  free  to  caU  on  me  or  my  staff 
for  any  additional  help  we  can  give  you  in 
this  matter. 

This  telegram  has  also  been  sent  to  Senator 
McClxixam  and  a  copy  has  been  forwarded 
to  Senators  Hxtbkkt  Huicphxxt  and  Eowaas  J. 
Thtk. 

OBVXIXB  L.  nUBMAN, 

Governor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
anyone  wants  further  evidence  concern- 
ing the  report  I  have  made  today,  the 
staff  report  is  available.  It  has  not  been 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice; however,  it  is  available  in  mimeo- 
graphed form,  as  weU  as  in  the  form 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LANGER.  I  wish  the  dlsUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
give  a  current  opinion,  to  supplement  the 
one  he  gave  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  about 
Mr.  Benson's  appointing  the  State  com- 
mittees and  chiefs  of  committees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  dis- 
agree with  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  in  selecting  both  the  office 
managers  and  the  State  committees.  I 
believe  that  should  be  left  to  the 
farmers  in  their  own  free  election  proc- 
esses. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  have  wondered  what  became 
of  the  bm  the  Senator  introduced  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  which  made 
the  study,  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  full  committee.  I  hope  it  will  soon 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  hope  that  action  may 
be  taken  very  soon.  We  in  North  Da- 
kota have  the  same  situation  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  said  exists  in 
Minnesota,  namely,  universal  dissatis- 
faction with  the  methods  by  which  the 
committees  are  being  selected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  a  great  friend 
of  agriculture,  and  who  has  dedicated 
his  public  life  to  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  in  part  he  so  ably  and  con- 
scientiously represents. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  CONFERENCE  ON 
FOREIGN  ASPECTS  OF  UNITED 
STATES  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  like  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
it  has  Just  been  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  afternoon  session  of  the  Conference 
on  Foreign  Aspects  of  United  States 
National  Security. 

This  is  the  vital,  historic  assembly  to 
whitdi  I  was  plMised  to  ref a:  in  my  re- 
maita  of  last  Thursday,  whldti  are  to  be 
found  on  pages  2401-3492  of  the  Con- 

0U8SI0MAL  RXCOaiK 

Today,  we  heard  a  most  tmprendve 
address  by  the  former  President  of  the 
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United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Tonight.  It  will  be  our  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  hear  our  President.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Eric  Johnston 
land  all  others  who  have  labored  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard  to  make  this  conference 
a  success.  They  can  feel  a  well-deserved 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  have  contributed  most  significantly 
to  meeting  the  No.  1  challenge  of  our 
time — ^namely,  that  of  the  survival,  not 
only  of  this  Republic,  but  of  the  entire 
himianrace. 

A  host  of  outstanding  speakers  will 
Join,  and  have  Joined,  with  President 
Eisenhower,  former  President  Truman. 
Vice  President  Nixon,  and  others,  in 
making  this  conference  the  success  it 
must  be  and  already  has  become.  I  hope 
that  out  of  this  conference  will  come  the 
drive  which  will  assure  fulfillment  of 
goals  of  Senate  bill  3318.  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  OiinMl. 

I  send  to  the  desk  two  items:  The 
first  is  the  program  of  today's  confer- 
ence, including  a  list  of  the  honor  guests. 
The  second  is  a  list  of  participants  of 
the  conference. 

I  bring  the  latter  list  particularly  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
they  will  find  here  a  blue-ribbon  group 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  in  the  48  States. 
They  will  find  here  leaders  from  every 
walk  of  life — those  who  are  taking  time 
out  from  their  crowded  schedule,  in 
order  to  consult  among  themselves  and 
with  the  leaders  of  this  land. 

Thus,  the  participants  will  then  be  able 
to  return  to  the  grass  roots  of  America 
and  to  "carry  the  message  to  CJarcia." 
to  deliver  to  the  American  people  the 
message  on  how  Important  mutual  secur- 
ity is  for  Americtm  survival. 

I  commend  these  participants  for  their 
public  spirit  in  participating  in  these 
sessions.  The  fact  that  so  representa- 
tive a  group  of  worthy  individuals  has 
assembled  is  a  heartwarming  indication 
of  the  support  for  this  program  through- 
out the  land.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  Just 
latent  support  or  potential  support,  but 
that  it  will  be  an  articulate  support,  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  will  truly 
know  that  the  country  is  definitely  be- 
hind this  program. 

That  fact  is,  I  believe,  borne  out  by 
every  public  opinion  poll  on  this  issue 
which  has  been  taken  in  recent  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
lists  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

CotmaxNct  on  Fokbion  Aspzcts  of  Uotted 
Statcs  National  Sbuuritt,  Hotel  Statl«e, 
Wasbinoton,  D.  C.  Fxbrxtabt  25.  1958 
Conference  chairman:  Mr.  Krlc  Johnston. 
Ck>nference  cochalrmen:   Mrs.  J.  Banr.aay 

Harria,  Mr.  Erie  Cocke.  Jr. 
8  to  9:30.  reglstratloo. 
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9:30,  morning  Beasion: 

The  National  Anthem:  United  Stata  Army 
Band.  ] 

Conference  Invocation:  Charles  W.  Jjowej, 
Ph.  D.  (Oxon.),  executive  director,  Fdunda- 
tlon  for  Religious  Action  in  the  Soclkl  and 
Civil  Order.  1 

Welcome:  Mr.  Eric  Johnston.  I 

9:40,  The  Free  World  and  Mutual  Sefurlty: 
the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary 
of  State.  I 

10,  address:  the  Honorable  Adlai  E.  ateren- 
■on.  I 

10:20,  Military  Assistance:  the  Hoiforable 
Nell  H.  McElroy,  Secretary  of  Defense. 

10:40,  recess.  j 

10:55.  The  Soviet  Economic  and  Trane  Of- 
fensive: the  Honorable  Allen  W.  Dullis.  Di- 
rector, Central  Intelligence  Agency.  1~ 

11:15,  The  Moral  Foundations  of  fTnlted 
States  Foreign  Assistance:  Rev.  Ed#ln  T. 
Dahlberg.  president.  National  Couii:ll  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  of 
America:  Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adams, .  presi- 
dent, Synagogue  Coxmcll  of  America;  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New 
York. 

12,  luncheon  recess. 

12:30,  luncheon  session: 

Invocation:  Dr.  Abraham  J.  Felbman, 
rabbi.  Temple  Beth  Israel,  Hartford,  O  >nn. 

Toastmaster:  the  Honorable  Dein  O. 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State. 

Address :  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Tr  iman, 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 

2:30,  afternoon  session. 

2 :30,  the  Proposed  Mutual  Seciirlt;  Pro- 
gram :  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  'fixon. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

Question  and  answer  panel :  The  1  [onor- 
able  Richard  M.  Nixon;  the  Honor^le  C. 
Douglas  Dillon.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Mansfield  D.  Si*ague. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Ho^rable 
James  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  Director,  International 
Coopera.ioa  Administration;  the  Hon  arable 
Dempster  Mcintosh.  Manager.  Develo  >ment 
Loan  Fund. 

4,  Science,  Technology,  and  Free  l^orld 
Development:  Dr.  James  R.  KilUai  ,  Jr.. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  a  ;ience 
and  Technology. 

4:15.  recess.  < 

4:30.  panel  on  post-conference  eduettlon: 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  Mr.  Erie  Cocke.  Jr»  Mrs. 
J.  Ramsay  Harris. 

8,  dinner  session. 

Invocation:  His  Eminence,  Samuel  (Cardi- 
nal Stritch.  archbishop  of  Chicago. 

Address:  The  Honorable  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower, President  of  the  United  States. 

Conference  benediction:  Rt.  Rev.  lenry 
Knox  SherrlU.  the  presiding  bishop  <  f  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Music.  Unltsd  States  Marine  Band. 

RONOa  GT7CST8  AT  LUNCHXON 

Hon.  Harry  S  Truman,  former  Preildent 
of  the  United  States.  i 

Hon.  Dean  Q.  Acheson,  former  Secietarv 
of  State.  I        ' 

Mrs.  Dean  O.  Acheson.  I 

Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adams,  president,  Syna- 
gogue CouncU  of  America.  i 

H<m.  Carl  Albert,  majority  whip  or  the 
House. 

Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  Director,  I  nlted 
States  Information  Agency. 

Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends,  minority  wl  ip  of 
the  House. 

Col.  Jacob  M.  Arvey,  Democratic  Na 
Committeeman  from  Illinois. 

Hon.  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  Member.  Ho^ 
Representatives. 

Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman. 
Appropriations  Cotnmittee. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Chlperfleld,  ranking 
publican.  House  Foreign  Affairs  Comn 

Mr.  Earl  Cocke,  Jr..  Cochairman  of 
ference. 

Hon.  c.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Undei  i 
retary  ox  State.  ^ 


I 


lonal 


8ec- 


Hon.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  mlnoi  ity  whip  of 
the  Senate. 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dulle*.  Dlrset^.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Dr.  Milton  8.  Elsenhower,  predt  :ent.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Dr.  Abraham  J.  Feldman.  Rabbi,  Temple 
Beth  Israel,  Hartford,  Conn.  ; 

Hun.  WiUiam  C.  Foster,  exe<)utlTe  vice 
president,  (Hiu  Mathlesc»i  Chemical  Corp. 

Hon.  OrvUle  L.  Freeman.  Oovenior  of  Min- 
nesota. T 

Hon.  Theodore  F.  Green,  chairman.  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Commltteel 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck,  Membek',  House  of 
l^presentatlves.  i 

.Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  Harris,  cochairman  of  con- 
ference. I 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs.  Jr.l  secretary. 
Democratic  Policy  Committee.       | 

Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter.  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  I 

Hon.  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  formed  Adminis- 
trator, Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. I 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  majdrlty  leader 
of  the  Senate.  1 

Dr.  Mordecal  W.  Johnson,  president.  How- 
ard University. 

Hon.  Eric  Johnston.  Chairmaik  of  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  special  abtetant  to 
the  President  for  science  and  technology. 

Hon.  William  F.  Knowland.  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  executlife  director. 
Foundation  lor  Religious  Action. : 

Hon.    Joseph    W.    Martin,    Jr. 
leader  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Dempster  Mcintosh, 
opment  Loan  Fund. 

Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow.  Mem^ 
of  Representatives. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chal 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Hon.    Charles  8.   Murphy,   fc 
counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Stan  Musial.  St.  Louis  Cai 
Louis.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Meniweather  Poet,  board  oi  dlr«ctor«. 
General  Foods  Corp. 

Hon.  Sam  Raybum,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  chairman.  Re- 
publican Conference.  | 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  auxllliry  bishoD 
of  New  York.  T  *^ 

Hon.  James  H.  Smith.  Jr..  DlretW.  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Hon.  Mansfleld  D.  Sprague.  Asaibtaut  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Hon.  Adlal  X.  Stevenson,  formei  Governor 
of  lUinols. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner.  Jr.,  mai  or  of  New 
York  City. 

Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  ranking  RepubU- 
can.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

RONOK    CXrXSTS   AT   NNNZI 

Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  Piesident  of 
the  United  States. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Vice  Pijesldent  of 
the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Hon.  Sherman  Adams,  the  Assist  knt  to  the 
President. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Adams. 

Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adams,  presld  mt.  Syna- 
gogue CouncU  of  America.  i 

Hon.  Carl  Albert,  majority  whkp  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends.  mlnorlf  whip  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Eugene  R.  Black.  President ,  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  an(  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  chairmiin.  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  ' 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Chlperfleld,  racking  Re- 
pllcan,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
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Mr.  Gardner  Cowlee,  president,  Cowlee 
Magazines,  Inc. 

Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  Cochsdrman  of  Confer- 
ence. 

Hon.  TbomM  S.  Dewtj,  focoMr  Goremor  of 
New  York. 

Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Hon.  Everett  M.  Dlrkaen,  minority  whip 
of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

Mrs.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Dr.  Milton  8.  Eisenhower,  president.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  II.  president.  Ford  Motor 

Hon.  Theodore  F.  Green,  chairman.  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 
.    Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Bon.  Charles  A.  Halleck.  Member,  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mrs.  J.  Ramsey  Harris.  Cochairman  of  Con- 
ference. 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs.  Jr.,  secretary. 
Democratic  policy  committee. 

Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter.  Under  Secretary 
of  Stats. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  Eric  Johnston,  Ctaalnnan  (rf  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Danny  Kaye,  good  wlU  ambassador  for 
UNICEF. 

Hon.  William  F.  Knowland.  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr.,  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  George  Meany.  president,  AFL-CIO. 

Hon.  Perle  Mesta,  former  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg. 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman.  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Anna  Rosenberg,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  ot  Defense. 

Gen.  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  SherrlU.  the  presiding 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  Director  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board.  OUlette  Co. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president.  Colimibla 
BroadcasUng  System. 

Hon.  Adlal  K  Stevenson,  former  Governor 
«f  Dlinols. 

His  Eminence  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch, 
archbishop  ol  Chicago. 

Hon.  John  Tiber,  ranking  RepubUcan, 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Jr.,  mayor  of  New 
York  City. 

Hon.  Earl   Warren.   Chief   Justice   of   the 
United  Stetes. 
Mrs.  Earl  Warren. 

Hon.  Samuel  C.  Waugh.  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank. 

Hon.  Alexander  WUey.  ranking  Republl- 
can.  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

-  CONRaXNCB   ON   FOBHON   ASPBCTS   OF   UNTTB* 

BrATCS  National  Sxcotutt,  Fd«0A«t  26, 

1958.  Washington.  D.  C. 

usT  or  pabticipants 

Mr.  Charles  Aaron,  president.  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  June  Abendaheln,  president.  AMVETS 
AiulUary,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dsan  G.  Acheson,  Washlng- 
'■  ton.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Arthur  8.  Adams,  president.  American 
CouncU  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joe  H.  Adazns.  Miami,  Fla. 

John  Qxilncy  Adams,  the  Manhattan  Re- 
frigerating Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Urs. 
Sherman  Adams.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Rabbi  Theodore  L.  Adams,  president.  Syn- 
agogue CouncU  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Omer  C.  Aderhold.  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Athens.  Ga. 

Miss  Bertha  S.  Adklns,  Republican  National 
C<»nmlttee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Alton,  director,  4-H  Clubs. 
USDA.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  WiUiam  Akin.  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  Meade  Aloom.  RepubUcan  National 
Committee,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Alexander,  president.  Wom- 
en's National  RepubUcan  Club,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Greorge  V.  AUen,  Director,  United 
States  Information  Agency,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  AUen.  BeU  Syndicate.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Stanley  Allen,  executive  secretary. 
American  Cotmcll  of  World  Veterans  Federa- 
tion. New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  M.  AUen.  president.  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alphln,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  ni. 

Mr.  Stewart  Alsop,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une Syndicate.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  Alstadt,  president.  American 
Dental  Association,  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  Leon  Ames,  president.  Screen  Actors 
OuUd,  HoUywood.  CaUf . 

Mrs.  Arthur  Forrest  Anderson,  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Anderson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  AndreoU,  vice  president.  Gen- 
eral Tire  &,  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stanley  Andrews,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Arden.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor.  For- 
eign Affairs.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold.  Deputy  Director  for 
Technical  Services.  ICA.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  Park  Arnold,  president,  Klwanls 
International,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Col.  Jacob  M.  Arvey.  Chicago.  HI. 

Dr.  Max  AacoU,  the  Reporter,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Ethel  Askerooth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Asher.  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  Sr.,  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Mr.  Warren  H.  Atherton,  Atherton  h  Dos- 
ler.  Stockton.  Calif. 

Mr.  Rollln  S.  Atwood.  regional  director. 
Latin  America.  ICA.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  H.  Elsie  Austin,  executive  director. 
National  CouncU  of  Negro  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Aycock,  chancellor.  University 
of  North  Canmna.  Chapel  HiU.  N.  C. 

Mr.  John  8.  Badeau.  Near  East  Foundaticm. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sionuel  Bagley.  Hobby  HUl,  RockvlUe. 


M:rs.  David  D.  Baker.  United  Church 
Women,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Edgar  R.  Baker,  managing  director, 
Tlme-Ufe  International.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  C.  Baker,  president,  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Athens,  Ohio. 

Mary  AUce  Baldlnger,  executive  director. 
National  Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Baldwin,  vice  chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Trade  Education.  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  wmiam  H.  Baldwin.  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  New  York  City. 

Ml—  Alice  BaU,  United  States  Book  Sx- 
ehange.  Washington.  D.  O. 

Mr.  Bdmund  F.  BaU,  jiresident.  Ball  Broth- 
ers Co..  Uunde.  Ind. 


Mr.  ttwln  BaUuder,  vlee  president,  Psa 
American  World  Airways.  New  York  Cltgr. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bane.  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Chicago.  Dl. 

Mr.  George  M.  Barakat.  executive  director. 
American  Middle  East  ReUef .  New  York  City. 
Mr.  William  E.  Barlow,  preddent.  Vision  In- 
eorporated.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Barnes.  Potomac.  Md. 
Mr.  Robert   G.  Barnes,  special   assistant. 
Mutual  Secxirlty,  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
yigton,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Frank    H.    Bartholomew,    president. 
United  Press.  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Bass.  Enid,  Okla. 
Mr.  Roy  Battles,  assistant  to  master.  Ha- 
tlonal  Grange.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Baiuian,  National  Council  of 
Women  of  U.  8.  A..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  James  P.  Baxter  3d.  president.  Wil- 
liams CoUege,  Willlamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leonard  B.  Beach,  dean.  Graduate 
School.  VanderbUt  University.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Beach,  secretary.  General  Con- 
ference of  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts.  Tskoma 
Park.Md. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Beard,  president.  Kanlfl 
International  Airways.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  George  H.  Becker.  Jr..  special  assistant 
to  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ralph  Becker,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  OUve  Ann   Beech,  president.  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp..  Wichita.  Kans. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Be^s.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.   J.  W.   Behnken,   president.   Missouri 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  AUison  BeU.  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  BeU,  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  EUiott  V.  BeU.  chairman,  executive 
ccMnmittee,  McGraw-HlU  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  John  O.  BeU,  regional  dlrectw.  Near 
East,  ICA.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Miss  LuclUe  BeU,  American  Association  for 
U.  N..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Rachel  BeU.  Committee  for  National 
Foreign  Trade  PoUcy,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bender,  women's  divisloti.  Metho- 
dist Church.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Andrew  H.  Berding,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Read  Admiral  John  J.  Bergen.  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Elmer  Berger,  executive  director.  Ama> 
lean  Council  for  Judaism.  New  York  City. 

Miss  Becky  Bergesen.  For  America,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Mr.  Vernon  E.  Bergstrom.  director.  Lu- 
theran Refugee  Service,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Mr.  Herbert  Herman,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Bemhelm.  chairman,  wommli 
division.    National    Jewish    Welfare    Board, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Servaas  Beurt.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  BiemlUer.  director.  AK«- 
CIO    legislative    department.    Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Binney.  vice  president,  foreign 
division.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Birkhead.  American  Veterans 
Committee.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  WiUiam  C.  Birthright.  AFL-CIO.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Mr.  Eugrene  W.  BiscaUus.  sheriff.  Los  An- 
geles County,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Maxulce  Blsgyer.  B'nal  BYlth  Wom- 
en's Supreme  CouncU,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Maurice  Blsgyer.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. B'nal  B'rith.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Donald  F.  Bishop,  League  of  Wom^ 
Voters.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Desmond  W.  Bittinger.  moderator. 
Brethren  Service  Commission,  Elgin,  DL 

Hon.  Eugene  R.  Black,  president.  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, Washington,  D.  G. 
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Prof.  Jblm  D.  Black.  Koonamlea  of  Agrl- 
culUu*^    Harranl    Unlvenlty.     Camlirtdge, 


n 


ICr.  Justin  Blaekwelder,  aoBeentlve 

taiy,  Atlantic  Dnicm  Oammlttae,  Waahlng' 
ton.  O.  O. 

Mr.  vnillam  lIcC.  Blair,  Chicago,  HL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tbomaa  D.  Blake,  Waahlnc> 
ton.D.  C. 

Mrs.  Werner  J.  Blanchard.  League  of  Wom- 
en Votos.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Richard  Blandlng,  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil of  Rhode  Uand.  Providence,  B.  I. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Blandlng,  execuUTe  secretary. 
Toastmaster's  International.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Paxil  Blanshard.  Unitarian  Pellowshlp 
for  Social  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jacob  Blecheisen,  Bosldare  Lead  * 
Fluorspar  Mining  Co.,  Boslclare,  m. 

Mr.  William  Block,  publisher,  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gasette,  Plttsbur{^.  Pa. 

liOBs  Margaret  Blocker.  Route  4,  Hender- 
sonvllle,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Robert  Blum.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Rabbi  Aaron  H.  Bltmienthal,  president. 
Rabbinical  Assembly  of  America,  New  York. 
H.  T. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Bogley,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mr.  Jesse  B.  Bogue,  executive  secretary. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  Boiling,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mr.  Kenyon  C.  Bolton,  Cleveland  Council 
on  World  Affairs.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sanford  H.  Bolz,  American  Jewish 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mr.  Howard  R.  Boozer,  acting  director, 
Washington  International  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.  o. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ii.  Borda,  special  executive  as- 
sistant, NAM,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Boss,  Jr..  general  secretary, 
Methodist  Church  Board  of  World  Peace 
New  York  City. 

Mi-.  Richard  S.  Boutelle,  president.  Fair- 
child  Engineering  &  Airplane  Corp.,  Ha- 
gerstown.  Bid. 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Bowdltch,  rtti^^nnan  of 
board,  C.  H.  Sprague  &  Son  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr.  John  O.  Bowen,  assistant  executive 
secretary,  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  P.  Bradley.  Ware,  Mass. 

Mr.  RtisseU  L.  Bradley,  executive  director. 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  AFL-CIO,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Helen  D.  Bragdon,  general  directw, 
American  AssocUtlon  of  University  Women. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Bramlage,  Jtmction  City, 
Kans. 

Hon.  Vance  Brand,  member.  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  * 

Col.  Lyon  W.  Brandon.  Jackson,  Miss. 

Dr.  Harvle  Branscomb,  chancellor,  Van- 
derbllt  University,  NashvlUe,  Tenn. 

Mr.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ito.  Homer  L.  Brinkley.  executive  vice 
president.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Albert  T.  Brod,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  George  Brodschl,  InternaUonal  Center 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Wright  W.  Brooks.  United  Church 
Women,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Brown,  Council  on  World 
Affairs,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brown,  president.  Overseas  Press 
Club.  New  Yoi*.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Brown,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  T.  Brown,  sssistant  to  the  jKwl- 
dent,  AFL-CIO.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Brown,  president,  Eberhard 
Faber  Pencil  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Rollin  Brown,  president,  national 
Congress  of  Parents  and  TeacherC  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Mrs.  Rudd  Brown.  LaOanada,  Calif. 

Mr.  8.  Perry  Brown.  Beaumont.  Tea . 

Mr.  Sevellon  Brown  m,  editor.  Providence 
Joiunal,  Providence,  R.  L 

Hon.  Wilber  M.  Brucker.  Secretary'  of  th« 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  C.  Farris  l^ant.  Ocala,  Fla. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Buchanan,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  ^ 

Miss  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Roy  J.  BxUlock,  Arlington,  Va. 

Hon.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  United  Nations,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Earl  Bunting,  director,  O'Sullivf^  Rub- 
ber Corp..  Washington,  D.  C.  | 

Mr.  Bernard  Burford,  secretary,  Optimist 
International,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  I 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Washington.  D.  C.  i 

Mr.  William  J.  Bxirke,  Lake  Katrix^el  Ulster 
Coxmty,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,  president,  jAmeri- 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Net?  York 
City.  ! 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bxirleson.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Burns,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  f 

Mr.  Hannon  Bums,  Jr.,  CathoUc  4s80cla- 
tion  for  International  Peace,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Frederick  S.  Bushmeyer.  National  Co\m- 
cil  of  Churches  of  Christ  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  i 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Bush,  Des  Moines.  lo^a. 

Mr.  Herbert  Buschman,  the  LeTo  imeau 
Co.,  Longvlew,  Tex. 

Mr.  JuUus  N.  Cahn,  Bethesda.  Md. 

Mrs.  Molse  S.  Cahn.  president,  N  itioma 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women.  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Gordon  M.  Calms,  dean  of  agrioulture 
Maryland  University.  College  Park,  Mc 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Caldwell,  Greensboro, 

Mr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  president,  Ui 
of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Dr.  C.  WUlard  Cnmaller.  assistant 
American  Dental  Association.  Wf 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Jameson  G.  Campaigns,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Mr.  A.  Boyd  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Mississippi  School  Supply  Co..  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  foreign  tradi  divi- 
sion, National  Cotton  Council  of  A  acrica 
Memphis,  Tenn.  ' 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Campbell,  manager,  for- 
eign conunerce.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.         ' 

Mr.  WaUace  J.  Campbell.  Cootiratlve 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Washington.  D.  C.  ' 

Mr.   Cass   Canfleld,   Harper  Bros..    Mount 

Mr.  Krwin  D.  Canham.  editor,  Cb  rtetlan 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  Capra.  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Mr.  ,^es  B.  Carey,  president,  Ix  tema- 
tkmal  Union  of  Electric,  Radio,  anfl  Ma- 
chine Workers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  Emanuel  Carlson,  executive  secre- 
tary. Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  E>ublic 
Affairs.  Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  Reserve  Offlcels'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ~fi~iw», 

Mr.  OUver  Carmlchael,  Fund  for  tlie  Ad- 
vancement  of  Education,  Ashevllle.  Ni  C 

Very  Rev.  Edward  J.  Carney,  O.  S,  Al  Law- 
rence, Mass.  ^ 

Mr.  aaude  Carpenter.  Jr.,  admlnlslratlve 
assistant  to  the  Governor,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Carr.  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  O.  Carr,  executive  secretary 
National  Education  Association,  Washington, 

Mr.  Rafael  Carrion,  Jr..  president.  Banco 
Popular  de  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  fl.  R. 


Mr.  Edward  W.  Carter,  presklpnt.  Braad- 
way-Hale  Stores,  Los  Angeles.  Cal|f . 

Dr.  B.  Flnley  Carter,  director  pi  raaeareh, 
Stamford  Research  Center,  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

Mr.  Ugo  Carusl,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  president.  Amerlcaa 
Merchant  Marine  Institute.  Newl  York  City. 

Mr.  Jay  H.  Cerf.  Foreign  Pol^oy  dearing 
House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Comdr.  A.  W.  Chapln.  president.  Naval 
Reserve  Association.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  David  B.  Charnay,  Allied  Public  Rela- 
tions Associates,  New  York  Clty^ 

Mr.  Ftank  M  Charrette,  Dlracter.  Office  of 
Statistics  and  Reports.  ICA.  ya^^ington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Chase,  executive  secretary,  Am«r> 
lean  Ethical  Union.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Chasin.  nauonal  com- 
mander. Jewish  War  Veterans,  Waahington. 
D.  C. 

MaJ.  Gen.  C.  W.  Chrlstenberry,  tJSA  (Ret.), 
president,  American  Korean  Foundation,  Mew 
York  City,  i 

Miss  Esther  Christiansen,  Altrt^  Interna- 
tional, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Yaroslav  Chys.  associate  director. 
Common  Coimcll  for  American  JDnity.  Mew 
York  City.  [ 

Mr.  R  D.  Chimmey.  Rlchmonq.  ▼«. 

Dr.  Dale  D.  Clark.  ParmingtonJ  Utah. 

Mr.  Warren  I.  Clkins,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dr.  J.  Calvltt  Clarke.  International  director. 
Christian  Children's  Fund,  Richihond.  Va. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Clay,  Shreveport.  Ia. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Clark.  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Washington,  dJ  C. 

Mr.  PbUander  P.  Clazton,  Jr.,]  Legislative 
Management  Office,   Department   of   State 
Washington.  D.  C.  ] 

Mr.  Peter  H.  CUyton,  Chicago.  HL 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Clifford,  executi^  vice  pros 
ident.  United  Stotes  National  Stilulent  Aaao- 
clatlon,  Washington.  D.  C.  | 

Mr.  David  H.  Clift,  executive  secretary. 
American  Library   Association.  Chicago.  Hi. 

Dr.  Everett  R.  Clinchy,  presldex|t,  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  iJewa.  Mew 
York  City.  ~ 

Mr.    Royal     Cloyd.    Council 
Chiirches,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  . 

Mr.  Harry  B.  C<«ee.  president. 
Yards  Company  of  Omaha.  O 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Cogan,  Amc 
Committee.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mr.  David  L.  Cohn.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lester  L.  Colbert,  president,  Chiyaler 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Cole,  president.  Boys  Club* 
of  America.  New  York  City 

Mr.  Clarence  L.  Coleman,  Jr., 
American  Council  for  Judaism. 
City. 

BCrs.  Jud  Collier,  Mumford,  Texi 

Blr.  Thomas  P.  Collier,  vicel  precUtant. 
Bruce  Payne  &  Associates.  Chicago.  Hi. 

Mr.  Seaborn  P.  Collins,  Las  Cn^es.  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  Gerhard  Colm,  National  PUuinlng  A»-' 
soclaUon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  WlUlam  F.  Combs.  United  States  Inter- 
American  Council,  New  York  City: 

Mr.  Henry  Steele  Commager.  Sahirday  Re- 
view of  Literature,  New  York  CI  y. 
Mr.  Bernard  Confer.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Conlon.  presld  mt,  Zonta 
InternaUonal,  Chicago,  HI.  1 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  ConneU,  Mlddlet^wn.  Conn. 
Mr.  Allstalr  Cooke,  Manchester]  Oxiardian. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ! 

Mr.  Edgar  H.  Cook,  national  president.  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  Washington,  p.  c. 

Gen.  Orval  R.  cook,  president.'  Aircraft 
Industries  Association  of  Amerloai  Washlns- 
ton,  D.  C.  ] 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Corbin,  Regula^  Veterans 
Association,  Washington,  D,  C.       , 

Mr.  Philip  Cortney,  president^  <ioty  Inter- 
national Corp..  New  York  City.        1 

Mr.  Glenn  M  Coulter,  Amerlcaa  Bar  As- 
sociation, Detroit,  Mich. 
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Mr.  Norman  Oousina.  editor.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Mrs.  J.  Cheever  Cowdin.  Mew  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Myron  M.  Cowen,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Gardner  Cowles,  president.  Cowlea 
Magazines.  New  York  City. 

Lt.  Col.  Howard  E.  Cox,  Bfllltary  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Coy.  Committee  for  a  National 
Foreign  Trade  Policy,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gov.  George  N.  Craig.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.   Boyd   Crawford,   Falls   Church,  Va. 

Mr.  A.  Luke  Crlspe.  BratUeboro.  Vt. 

Mr.  Jantes  M.  Crowe,  American  Chemical 
Society,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harriett  S.  Crowley.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Claud  Curlln.  United  World  Federalists, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Col.  Robert  Cushman.  Office  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statm,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Rev.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  president.  Na- 
tional Coimcll  of  Churches,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  William  B.  Dale,  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  Dalton,  vice  president,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Association  Executives.  Chi- 
cago, m. 

Mr.  John  Daly.  ABC  news  corresfKindent. 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Daniels,  president.  Virginia 
State  College.  Petersburg.  Va. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Daniel.  Dan  River  MUls,  Dan- 
▼lUe,  Va. 

Mr.  Rudolph  T.  Danstedt.  National  Assod- 
aUon  of  Social  Workers.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Van  B.  Darby.  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  Atianta.  Ga. 

Mr.  Carter  L.  Davidson,  director.  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relstions,  Chicago,  Dl. 

Rabbi  Max  D.  Davidson,  vice  president. 
Synagogue  CouncU  of  America.  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Camllle  Davled,  executive  editor,  Mc- 
Call's  magadne.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bertram  O.  Davis.  American  Legion. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Davis.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Will  B.  Davis.  Church  of  Christ  Scien- 
tist. Boston.  Mass. 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  James  V.  Day,  director  of  public  rela- 
tions, the  American  Legion.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Peter  Day.  president.  Associated  Church 
Press,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  De  Cola,  Young  Republican 
National  Federation.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  Armand  deMasl,  Journal  American, 
Mew  York  City. 

Mr.  George  C.  Denney,  Jr.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Miss  Faustina  Dennis,  treasurer.  DAR, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wayne  Denny.  Colorado  State  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce,  Cortex,  Colo. 

Mr.   John   Denson.   Newsweek,   New   York 

caty. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Dewey,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Dlehl.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Mr.  George  J.  Diets,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  E.  J.  Dimock.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  S.  Dinwiddle,  president.  New 
Orleans  Public  Service,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  George  Dixon.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  M  Dodge,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Detroit  Bank  ft  IVust,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  WUllam  C.  Dc^erty.  president.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  John  F.  Donnelly.  Holland.  Mich. 

Mr.  C.  LeRoy  Doty,  Jr..  executive  secre- 
tary. Brethren  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

Miss  Barbara  Douglas.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mrs.  Betty  J.  Douglas,  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bon.  James  H.  Donglaa.  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Inman  H.  Douglass,  manager.  Wash- 
ington committee  on  publications,  Chivch 
of  Ctuist  Scientist.  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Mr.  Dan  B.  Dowllng,  president.  Amolean 
Association  of  Bdltorial  Cartoonists,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Dowllng.  president,  C^ty  In- 
vesting Co..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Mortimer  D.  Doyle,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Lumber  Manufacturing 
Association.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Miss  Dixie  Drake,  League  ot  Women  Voters, 
Bloomington.  Ind. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond,  New  Ycn-k  Herald 
Tribune.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Richard  Dudman.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Vlolett  P.  Duffle.  WAC-VETS  Associa- 
tion, Silver  Spring.  Md. 

Col.  John  J.  Dviffy.  National  War  Cc^ege, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Jerome  F.  Duggan.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hon.    Allen   W.   Dulles,   Director.   Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Milton  Dunn.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Read  P.  Diuin.  Jr..  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Mr.  Stephen  F.  Dunn,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Dumlng,  Panorama  Heights. 
Longmount.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Roy  S.  Durstine,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  WUllam  Dwlght.  i>resldent.  American 
Newspaper   Publishing   Associates,   Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Harold  D.  Dyke.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Clifford  Earle.  board  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. Presbyterian  Church  In  United 
States,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  Edelman,  Teictile  Workers  of 
America.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.    Peter    Edson,    Newspaper    Enterprise 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  India  Edwards.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Clark   M.  Elchelbergor,  execiitive  di- 
rector, American  Association  for  th^  U.  N.. 
New  York  City. 

Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  President  of 
the  United  States.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Blsenbower,  president.  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Slicker,  executive  secretary. 
National  Association  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals, Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  editor.  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  George  M.  Elsey,  American  National 
Red  Cross.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  John  F.  Enders,  Harvard  University, 
Brookline.  Mass. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Kngel,  president.  American 
Jewish  Committee,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Engel,  president.  Screen 
Producers  Guild.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Mr.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  executive  director. 
National  Associstlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  E.  Arthur  Evans.  Miami.  Fla. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Evans,  president.  National  Small 
Businessmen's  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Mary  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Fagley.  Committee  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Ray  Farabee,  prealdent. 
United  States  National  Student  Association. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  William  T.  Farley,  president.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  Washington, 
DC. 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrlngton.  Honolulu  Star 
Bulletin.  Hcmoltdu,  T.  H. 

Mrs.  Albert  B.  Farwell,  National  Congress 

of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Faubion.   National  Council  of 

TMCA's.  New  YoA.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Abraham  Felnberg,  Mew  York,  N.  T. 


Dr.  Abraham  J. 
Israel.  Hartford.  Cbnn. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herman  Feklman.  eaeeuUfe  ykoB 
president.  Qaartctmesfear  AmorletInD,  Wmb- 

Ington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Harold  K.  Fdlows.  president.  Ratloael 
Aseodation  of  Radio  Jk  TV  Broedcasten. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Ferebee.  Nattooal  CoaneU  at 
Negro  Women.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Ferguson,  director  of  cxtenaUm 
work,  4-H  Club,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Judge  HcHner  Ferguson,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Frank  Ferree,  president.  Volunteer  Bor- 
der Relief.  Harlingen.  Tex. 

Miss  Muriel  Ferris.  League  at  Women 
Voters,  McLean.  Va. 

Dr.  Leon  L  Feuer.  rabbi,  chairman.  Central 
Conference  of  American  Babtala,  Toledo. 
CMilo. 

Mr.  Moaes  L  Feuersteln,  president.  Union 
of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congress  of  America. 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ted  Fiedler.  National  Aseoctethm  at 
Wheat  Growers.  Dodge  City.  Kane. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Flguhr.  president.  General  Oen- 
fermce  of  Seventh  Day  Adventlsta.  Takoma 
Park.  Md. 

Miss  Eleanor  H.  Finch,  executive  director. 
American  Society  of  Intemstlonal  Law. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Fltagerald.  deputy  director  at 
operations.  ICA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  WUllam  Flt<!;gerald,  special  assistant  to 
director,   ICA,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Flannery.  Catholic  Aeaocls- 
tion  for  International  Peace,  Washington. 
DC. 

Miss  Doris  Fleeeon.  United  Featuras  in- 
dicate. Washington.  D.  C  .        ^ 

Mr.  John  T.  Fleetwood.  Tribune  Publishing 
Co..  Cartsrsvllle,  Ga. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  FolweU  m.  Ftiends'  Feeee 
committee,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

Mr.  Ivon  Ford,  Taylorsvllle.  Miss. 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  n.  president.  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Forster,  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press. 
Plttsbxu^h.  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Forsyth.  YWCA  World 
Emergency  Fund,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Abe  Fortas.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Peter  Fosco,  AFL-dO.  Washingtoo, 
D.C. 

Gov.  Joe  Foes,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  executive  vice  preal- 
dent. (^In  Mathleeon  Chemical  Corp..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Rev.  Gordon  H.  Foumier,  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Cody  Fowler.  Tampa.  Fla. 

Dr.  Bdgar  Fowler,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Foy,  president,  Koppers  Co., 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mr.  Arthiir  B.  Foye,  president.  Vte  Bast 
American  Council  Commerce  Ik  Industry.  Mew 
York  City. 

Hon.  Clarence  Francis,  Mew  York,  M.  Y. 

Mr.  GecH^e  S.  Franklin,  Jr.,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Frase.  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Frechtllng,  Department  of 
State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  Frederick.  Brighton.  Mass. 

Mr.  Allen  I.  FTeehling.  Miami.  Fla. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  OrvUle  Fteeman,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Freeman,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Clark  French,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Miriam  Freund.  president,  TTsrIsaseh 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Leopold  Friedman,  Lowe's  Theatres. 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Friendly,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Clayton  Fritchey.  Northern  Virginia 
Sun.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Nolen  J.  Fuqua.  president.  National 
Association  ot  Soil  Conservation  DUtricta, 
Duncan,  Okla. 
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Mr.  Robert  P.  Party,  vice  president,  foreign 
division,  the  Hanover  Bank.  New  York  City. 

lin.  Irene  MeOoy  Oalnee.  presldMit.  Ha< 
tional  AaocUtion  of  College  Women**  Olube, 

Chicago,  ni. 

Mr.  H.  Rowan  Oalther.  New  York.  M.  Y. 

Dr.  Walter  Qallan.  president.  United 
Ukrainian  American  BeUef  Committee, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Qamble.  president.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  saiaabeth  M.  Oarber.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Washington.  D.  O. 

Mr.  Philip  Carey,  vice  president.  Council 
International  Prxtgnaa  in  Management,  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Gamer,  president,  Intema- 
tional  Plnance  Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Garslde,  executive  director.  Aid 
Refugee  Chinese  Intellectuals.  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Un.  Margaret  Gary,  executive  editor. 
Woman's  Day,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Thomas  8.  Gates.  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  BobKGeerdes.  the  I<eToumeau  Co.. 
Longview,  Tex. 

Mr.  Stanley  Gowltz.  vice  president.  Air 
Transport  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Olga  B.  Gechas.  United  States  Com- 
mission for  the  United  Nations.  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  George  S.  GefTs,  JanesvUIe,  WU. 

Mr.  Theodore  Gelger,  National  Planning 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Qettell,  president.  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stanley  Oerwitz.  vice  president.  Air 
Transport  Association.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ray  Gibbins,  Congregational  Chrlstisn 
Church  Council  for  Social  Action,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  William  Conrad  Gibbons,  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Peter  Gibson,  president.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dr.  Weldon  B.  Gibson.  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

Miss  Chloe  Glfford.  first  vice  president. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Mr.  Donald  H.  GIU,  assistant  secretary  of 
public  affairs.  National  Association  of  Evan- 
gelicals, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Gill,  Republican  National 
Committee.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Beulah  Glllaspie,  president,  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Washington, 
D.  c. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Gilmore,  Lavonla,  Mich. 

Mr.  John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  national  com- 
mander, American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  president. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Phillip  M.  GUck,  Washlngotn,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Gneshln.-  National  Ladles 
A\izUlary,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Oodsoe,  national  secretary. 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States.  New 
York  City. 

BCr.  John  H.  Goff,  chairman.  World  Trade 
Council,  Atlanta  Chamber.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Goheen,  president,  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Goldberg.  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Chicago,  m. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Golick,  national  commander. 
Military  Order  of  the  Pxirple  Heart.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Mrs.  Maurice  S.  Goodman,  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  Memorial  P^md,  New  York  City, 

Mr.  Nathaniel  H.  Goodrich,  American  Jew- 
ish Committee.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  Gordon,  New  York  Times 
Youth  Fonim,  New  York  caty. 


Mr.  Bernard  T.  Goto.  University  of  ^wall, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  I 

Mr.  Bruce  Gould,  Ladies'  Home  Jmimal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Blac^mar  Gould,  fedltor. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Philadelphia.  Pi. 

Miss  Martha  Graham,  New  York.  Nj  Y. 

Mr.  William  L.  Graham,  Wichita,  Kins. 

Mr.  Lester  B.  Granger,  president,  the lurban 
League,  New  York  City. 

lit.  Theodore  Granik,  director,  An|erican 
Forum  of  the  Air,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  F.  Green,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Miss  Phyl^  Greene,  associate  editor,  Ilnter- 
natonal  Review  Service,  United  Nation  i.  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Vincent  L.  Greene.  Dorchester.  Mass. 

Mrs.   Albert   M.    Greenfield,   PhUadi  tlphla. 

Pa.  r 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Griffith.  Washington.  D.  IC. 

Mr.  Melville  Bell  Grosvenor,  president  and 
editor,  NaUonal  Geographic,  Wash^gton, 
D.  C.  J 

Mr.  Walter  Gruber,  Lakenburg  Thaimann 
&  Co.,  New  York  City.  j 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  president.  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross.  Washlngton|D.  C. 

Mn.  Barbara  Ounderson.  Rapid  city,  8. 
Dak. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Ounderson,  Waukegan,  111 

Mrs.  William  S.  Gutwllllg,  New  York  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Halght..; president,  Creolepetro- 
leum  Corp.,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  M.  Hald.  presldenft,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Education  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Mr.  Radford  Hall,  executive  secretartr,  Na- 
tionarcattlemen's  Association.  Denver   Colo. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Hall,  McKlnsey  &  Co,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Wilton  L.  Halverson.  Glendale.  Oalif. 

Mr.  Gove  Rambidge,  executive  secretary. 
Society  for  International  Developmenti  Ken- 
sington, Md.  ^ 

Mr.  Claude  A.  Hamilton,  Sioux  Fjlls.  8. 
Dak. 

Lady  Malcolm  Douglas-Hamilton,  West- 
ern World  magazine.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hammesfahr,  National  Ind  istrlal 
Conference  Board,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  James  Hand,  Rolling  Ford.  Miss. 

Dr.  Emerson  G.  Hangen.  First  Con  ^ega- 
tional  Church.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  '^ 

Mr.  Thomas  Hanlon,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hanna,  president,  Afsocia- 
tion  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Ne#  York 
City.  1 

Mr.  John  A.  Hannah,  president,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.    I 

Mr.  Elliott  S.  Hanson,  Peola  Mills.  \k. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Hardin,  University  ofChl- 
cago,  Chicago,  111.  j 

Mr.  Murray  Glenn  Harding,  executljire  di- 
rector, Kolnonla  Foundation,  Plkesvillfc,  Md. 

Mr.  Hezuy  Hamlschfeger,  executlvA  vice 
president,  Harnlschfeger  Corp.,  MUwiukee 
Wis.  j 

Dr.  M.  T.  Harrington,  president,  Teka"  A. 
and  M.,  College  Station,  Tex.  '^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  Harris,  Denver. 

Colo.  I 

Dr.  Rufus  C.  Harris,  president,  Tulani  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.  I 

Whitney  R.  Harris,  Southwestern  Beli  Tele- 
phone Co.,  DaUas,  Tex.  1 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Harrison,  president,  otorgla 
Institute  of  Technology.  Atlanta.  Ga.  ' 

Mr.  George  M.  Harrison,  president.  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Clerks,  Cincinnati,  < 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  A.  Harrison  Wa 
ton,  D.  C. 

Hon.  R.  D.  Harrison,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Selig  S.  Harrison,  New  Republic 
zlne.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison.  Jr*  Na- 
tional Guard  Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 

ISe.  Luke  E.  Hart,  supreme  knight,  Ki  lights 
of  Columbus,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hartley,  Brookings  Irltltu- 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 


Mr.  Edmund  Hartmann.  presldefit.  Writers 
Guild  of  America.  West  Hollywood^  Calif. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hartung.  president.  Inicmatloiui 
Woodworkers  of  America,  Portias^  Oreg. 

Mr.  Curtis  Hatch,  president,  iWlaoonsla 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Madlsof,  Wis. 

Mr.  William  P.  Hauck,  asslstaiit  national 
adjutant,  American  Legion.  Washlilgton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  Field  Haviland.  Jr.,  Brobklngs  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.  C.  i 

Mr.  David  P.  Hazton.  secretary  general. 
Junior  Chamber  International.  Ml  unl  '*i»^i»h, 
Fla. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  preiOdent.  Iniematiaiud 
Association  of  Machinists,  Washlntgton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  Jr.,  Foundation  for 
Research  on  Human  Behavior,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  I 

Mr.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  director  of  IxifonnaUoa. 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cqoperatlvea. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ( 

Mr.  Patrick  Healy.  Jr..  ezecuti^  dlreetor. 
American  Municipal  AaeoclatlonJ  Waahtng- 
ton.  D.  C.  1 

Mr.  August  Heckscher,  director,  tnie  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund,  New  York.  If.  Y. 

Miss  Dorothy  Height,  president.  Nat;onal 
CouncU  of  Negro  Women.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  Loy  W.  Henderson.  Deputy  ynder  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Washington,  D.  (X 

Mr.  Roy  P.  Hendrlckson.  exe 
tary.  National  Federation  of  Or 
tives.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ray  Henle.  Three  Star 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Laurln  L.  Henry.  Brooking^  Institute. 
Washington,  D.  C.  1 

Mrs.  William  Wm.  Henry,  dlmctor,  Na- 
tional Congregation  of  College  |Parants  * 
Teachers,  Dover.  Del.  j 

Mr.  Alfred  O.  Hero,  executive!  seeretery, 
World  Peace  Foundation.  Boston.  Mass. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Herod,  president.  International 
General  Electric  Co..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  Hersey.  Southport.  CoAn. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director,  Selec- 
tive Service,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Undei'  Secretary 
of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ben  F.  Hilbuo.  president.  Mississippi 
State  College,  State  College.  Mlsi. 

Mr.  Dtnnond  Peck  Hill,  AlexancJrla.  Va. 

Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hllson,  New  Yorlc.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  Hinton,  Marsh  &  McLennan. 
Inc..  Boston,  Mass.  | 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt, 
secretary.  National  Catholic  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Washington,  D.  C.  T 

Mrs.  Clare  Oiannlnl  Hoffman,  fan  Mateo. 
Calif.  j 

Mr.  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  Iniematlonal 
Bfmk  for  Reeonstriictlon  tt  Development, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Pasadena.  iCallf. 

Mr.  Bryce  P.  Holcombe.  AFL-CiO.  Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Mr.  John  R.  Holden,  National  O  »mmander. 
AMVETS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Holland,  New  York,  K.  T. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  HoUander,  ADA,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Mr.  Pat  M.  Holt,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  Thad  Holt,  Norton  &  Holt^  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Honneger.  president,  PestalosEl 
Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Vada  Horsch,  National  Ase  x:iatlon  of 
Manufacttners,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mildred  Horton,  executive  secretary, 
American  Home  Economics  AlssoclatKm, 
Washington,  D.  C.  I 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Hosklns,  executivcl  secreUry, 
Friends  Service  Committee.  PhUadlelphla.  Pa. 

Miss  Alma  A.  Hostetler.  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mr.  Paris  Hoxiston,  Falls  Church.  Va. 

Mr.  Gene  Howard,  national  exeoitive  direc- 
tor, AMVBT8,  Waahington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  I.  Ray  Howard,  executive;  secretary, 
Maryland  Council  on  World  Aff4lrs,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Gen.  Raymond  P.  Hufft.  New  Orleiuis,  La. 
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ttr.  John  D.  Hugbee.  IndlanapoUs.  Ind. 
MIS.  Mildred  Bugbes.  vice  president.  F»r 
Sast-Amertee  Council  d  Oommcroe  and  In- 
dustry. New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tlioauts  R.  Hugbee.  MlnneepoMs.  Mlna. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Hiunphrey.  American  Ooon- 
cil  on  Education.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Reed  O.  Bunt,  executive  vloe  president. 
Crown  ZeQerbech  Corp..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hunter,  preeident. 
Textile  Machmcry  Co..  North  Adams. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Hunter.  Anieriean  Textile 
Machinery  Aasodatlon.  North  Adanas.  Mass. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchlne.  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public. New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  John  B.  Butaon.  Wellington.  D  C. 
Mr.  Glenn  A.  Hutt.  president.  Armed  Forces 
Chemical  Association.  Washington.  D.  C 
Mr.  Arthur  C  Hyde.  RockvUle.  Md. 
Mrs.  McCall  Imes.  president.  Federation  of 
Women's  Clube  at  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington.  D.  C.  

Mrs.  James  W.  Irwin.  YWCA.  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr  John  N  Irwin  n.  Deputy  Asslstsnt  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Bmest  Ivce.  Chicago.  lU. 
Dr.    Homer    A.   Jack.   Unitarian    Church. 
Bvanston.  111. 

Dr.  Orris  B.  Jackson.  United  8;wnlsh  War 
Veterans.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Betty  M.  Jacob.  Swarthmore.  Pa. 
Mr.  Guilford  8.  Jameson.  Deputy  Director. 
Congreeslonal    ReUUona.    ICA.    Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  Christopher  G.  Janus.  Bache  4  Co.. 
Chicago.  111. 

Rev.  Longaias  Jankus.  exccuUve  director. 
United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund.  Brooklyn. 
NY. 

Mr  Benjamin  A  Jsrits.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr.    W.    Richard    Jeevrs.    vice    president. 
Parke.  DarU  *  Co .  Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  Jack  T.  Jennings.  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Chicago.  DL 
Mr.  W.  Croft  Jennings.  Columbia.  S  C 
Mr.  Finn  B.  Jensen,  professor  ol  economics, 
Lehigh  University.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Miss  Florence  H.  Jensen,  national  preei- 
dent. Woodmen  Circle.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Saul  B.  Joftes.  B'nai  B'rlth.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Mrs.  Louise  M.  John.  West  Chester.  Pa. 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Johnson,  assistant  to  chair- 
man. U.  8.  Steel  Corp..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bishop  Jas.  T.  Johnson.  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  ot  Latter  Day  Samta.  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr.  John  H.  Johnson,  president  and  editor. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co..  Inc..  Chicago,  m. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  president.  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Col.  Louis  Johnson.  CouncU  of  National 
Organisations.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Mordecat  W.  Johnson,  president.  How- 
ard University,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  WUlard  Johnson,  National  Student  As- 
eociatlon.  UCLA.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Brie  Johnston.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  William  H.  Johnstone.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Oc  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Uoyd-Jones.  Tulsa  Tribune. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

Mr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  president.  Rutgers 
UnlvCTslty.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Mr.  &-yoe  M.  Jordan.  Maine  PoUto  Grow- 
ers. Inc..  Presque  Isle.  Maine.    ^ 

Miss  Bertha  C.  Joseph.  Washhi^n.  D.  C. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Jyrong.  Nspa.  Calif. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  S.  Kahler.  president.  Ameri- 
can Medical  Women's  AseocUUon.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  Edgar  F.  KMiwet.  preeident.  Kaiser  Mo- 
tors Corp..  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Mr.  Garfield  L  Kaas.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman.  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Danny  Kaye,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Mr.  Ira  Di  Kaye.  San  Pedro,  Calif. 


rich  Co,  Akroo.  OtitoL 
Or.  Ward 

Mrs.  Avonnc  Byre  Keller.  Nattcmal 
YorkOty. 
J.  Kelly. 
BOdetton.  Washtagton,  D.  C. 

X.  KeUy. 
Shipping  Co.. 

Mrv  J   Pat  Kelly,  president, 
glon  Auxiliary.  IndaanapaUa.  Ind. 

Jxidge  Raymond  J.  Kelly, 
Juneau.  Alaska. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Krily.  Washbigtaa.  O.  C 
Senator  Rogers  Kelley.  adiabarg. 

Mrs.  Ruby  U.  Kendrtck.  Nattanal 
tlon  at  Colored  Wonca'S  Claba.  Wadildgiim. 
DC. 

Mr.  L  I..  Kenen.  csaeutlve  ttbwtea.  Aaaoi- 
can  Zionist  CouncU.  WashlagtOB.  IX  C. 

Mrs.  OoMle  Kennedy.  Vcntoim,  Oaltf. 

Mr.  Roger  G.  Kennedy,  executive  dtrector. 
Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs.  Dallaa.  Tex. 

Mr  Meyer  Kestnbaimi.  prestdent.  Bart 
Schaffuer  A  Marx.  Chlrcago,  m. 

Mr.  Prank  S.  Ketcham.  WadUnftian.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  Veterans  of  PUieHii 
Wars.  Washlnrton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Leon  Keysertlng.  WMhtngton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  KilUon.  Amertcaa  PrasMcnt 
Lmes.  San  Ftanrisco.  Calif. 

Dr.  J.  R.  milan.  Jr..  special  aaatatant  to 
Preatdent  for  sdcsce  and  technotogr.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  KUpetrltA.  executive  eecre- 
tary.  Texas  CouncU  of  Churches.  Austin.  Tex. 

Mr.  Monroe  KlmbreU.  American  Bankers 
A»oclatlon.  Thomson.  Oa. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Kingdom.  COnncaut.  Ohio. 

Rev  Byoa  W.  Klnlaw.  Third  Street  Baptist 
Church.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  T.  Kirk,  Intematlanal  Social 
Service.  New  York.  K.  Y. 

Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president.  Ootambta 
University.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Klzk.  American  Assodatkai  for 
the  U.  N..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  K  M  Klrkpatrtck.  American  PoUttcal 
Science  Association.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mr.  W.  J.  Kim.  rice  president.  Vtrti  Na- 
tional Bank.  Colorado  Springs.  CcAo. 

Mr.  Wihner  J.  Kitchen,  executive  secretary. 
World  UnlvOTstty  Service.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  A  Klauplks.  Amulcan  Baptist  BeUef. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Rabbi  Israel  Klaran.  executive  secretary. 
Rabbinical  CouncU  of  America.  New  York. 
NY. 

MaJ.  Gen.  JuUtu  Klein.  Chicago.  III. 

Mrs.  mbbard  Kline.  Jr..  Syracuse.  N  Y. 

Mr.  Marshall  Knappen.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Policy  Legislation,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Knight,  president.  OU.  Chemical 
&  Atomic  Workers  International  Union. 
Denver.  Colo. 

Miss  Elisabeth  L.  Knox.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  WlUlam  K  Knox,  president.  Weetlng- 
hotise  Electric  International  Co..  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Koch.  BvangeUcal  and  Re- 
formed Church.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Col.  F.  H.  Kohloss,  United  States  Army  (re- 
tired). Society  of  American  Military  Xogl- 
neers.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kolb.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Arnold  Kota,  American  Society  for  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Chicago,  m. 

Mr.  Sam  Krakow,  American  National  Red 
Croes,  Woodlawn.  Md. 

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Krans.  B'nai  B'rlth  Women's 
Supreme  CouncU.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Walter  Krause.  SUte  University  of 
Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Krauthoff.  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  PoUcy.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Miss  Germaine  Krettek.  American  library 
Aasodatlon.  Washington.  D.  C 


CocncC-  Srw  York  Gvr 

tBCtOBLO-C. 


r 


D.  <X 


Totk 

B.  Leavcy. 
* 
Mew  York  Otv. 

Mr.  Irsrtn  X^chUtcr. 
Mrs.  John  O.  Lee. 

Ingttm.  D.  C 

Uf c  iDssiraaoe  Oo^  Jackasanne^  na. 
Mr.  riiinwUM  K.  ImhOr.  For^fn  Mltey  A»- 

Nrr< 


>t.R.  CLa- 


Dl  c 

F. 
«ee  for 
City. 

Mr.  R.  O.  LeTtoumean.  i 
T>oumean.  Uic  Longvlcw. 

Mrs  I.  Lee  Levy.  Hattaskal 
Idi  Women.  New  Tack  City. 

Mr.  Read  Xievts,  executive 
nton  Council  for  ABMrtcan  Pnlisislty. 
York  City. 

Mr.  Richmond  Lewis,  presidttt.  Cbartes  C 
Lewis  Co..  Springfield.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Lewis.  SufleUL  Oonn. 

Miss  Mary  UghUe.  American  Nattonal  Red 
Croes.  waahington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  »mton  C.  Ughtncr.  preeidMit.  National 
Association  of  Manxifacturers.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Theodore  G.  LUley.  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Mr.  G.  Gculd  Lincoln.  Washington  Bvuatag 
Star.  Washington.  D.  C 

Mr.  Harold  F.  Uiider.  New  York.  N.  T. 

Mies  Mslvlna  Lindsay.  Washington  Fost 
and  TUnes  Herald.  Washington.  D.  C. 

ICss  H.  Uneweaver.  Department  of  Social 
Bducatton  and  Action.  Presbyterian  Church. 
Waahington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  B.  Llpphard.  executive  secre- 
tary. Associated  Church  Press.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  editor,  the  Tulaa 
Tribune.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Norman  Lodge.  OMvy 
Chase,  Md. 

Dr.  A.  William  Loos,  executive  director. 
Church  Peace  UiUon.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Love,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

Mr.  Melvln  Gordon  Lowensteln.  New  Yoric. 
N.Y. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Lowry.  Foundation  for  Rellgloua 
Action  In  the  Social  and  ClvU  Order.  Waah- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mies  Myma  Loy,  New  York.  N.  T. 
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l«i».  Carol  R.  Lubin.  New  T<M-k.  K.  T. 

Mr.  0«orge  W.  Lucas.  ezecutlTe  secretary, 
Katlonal  Fraternal  CQuncU  of  ChurdHes, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Miss  Vera  M.  Lundqulst.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lynn.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  MacCracken,  Tolstoy  Foxmda- 
tlon.  Inc..  New  York  City. 

Col.  John  B.  MacFaden.  Hermoea  Beach 
Calif. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Maclntyre.  president.  American 
Ethical  Union,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Douglas  MacLaury,  Harrogate.  Tenn. 

Oen.  A.  C.  McAullffe.  American  Chemical 
Co..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  L.  McCaffrey,  president.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  C.  Walter  McCarty.  editor.  Indianapo- 
lis News.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  John  C.  McCllntock,  assistant  vice 
president.  United  Fruit  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Ida  McCoUoch.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  McCormlck,  McCormlck  Tfca 
Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  McCurdy.  Jr.,  executive  sec- 
retary. National  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  McCtirdy,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mr.  Vincent  P.  McDevitt.  American  Bar 
Association,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  David  J.  McDonald.  AFL-CIO,  Pltts- 
biurgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  C.  McDonald,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
s\irance  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  W.  McDonald.  Jr..  executive  sec- 
retary. ICA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  George  C.  McOhee.  McGhee  Produc- 
tion Co..  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  N.  Floyd  McOowan.  president.  Na- 
tional Ltimber  Manufacturers  Association. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Dempster  Mclntoeh,  manager.  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stanley  Mcintosh.  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  David  O.  McKay,  president.  Church  of 
Latter-Day  SainU,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B«r.  Douglas  McKay,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Columbia,  8.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  McKee,  Pittsbiugh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Lyman  D.  McKee,  president,  American 
Dairy  Association,  Chicago,  m. 

Mr.  Porter  McKeever,  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  McKlnstry,  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Boeton,  Mass. 

Ur.  N.  McKitterick,  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Leila  McKnlght.  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dean  Ernest  E.  McMahon.  New  Brunswick, 
V,  J. 

Mrs.  Marian  H.  McVltty,  United  World 
Federalists,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Mack,  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr..  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bela  C.  Maday,  executive  secretary, 
Co(»rdlnated  Hungarian  ReUef,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  Malln,  executive  di- 
rector, American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Mallon,  Dallas  Council  on  World 
Affairs.  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Cora  P.  Bffaloney.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mr.  Stanley  Marcm.  president,  Nleman- 
Marcus  Co..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Marcy,  Arlington,  Va. 
Miss  Stella  Margold,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Olga  Margolin.  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lester  Markel.  the  New  York  Times. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Marshall.  Commission  on  Fbr« 
elgn  Trade  Bducatlon.  New  Orleans.  La. 


Commissioner  Norman  8.  Marshall,  the 
Salvation  Army.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Jackson  Martindell.  president.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Management.  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Mashburn,  AFL-CIO,  T  ikoma 
Park,  Md. 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell,  executive  direc- 
tor. National  Council  of  Churches  of  i  ilhrlst. 
New  York  City.  | 

Miss  Margaret  Mealey.  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  |V7ash- 
Ington.  D.  C.  ] 

Mr.  George  Meany.  president,  AF  r-CIO. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Meissner,  Chicago,  HI, 

Mr.  Ward  Melody,  Acting  Director.  Office 
of  Public  Reports,  ICA,  Washington.  I  >.  O. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Mendle.  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

Bir.  Allen  W.  Merrell.  Ford  Mote :  Co., 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

Mr.  Anthony^  F.  Merrill,  Departmt  nt  of 
State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  Perle  Mesta,  Washligton. 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Kay  Clancy  Metz.  Quaker  Oai  ■  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  ^ 

Mr.  Thurl  Metzger,  executive  secretary. 
Heifer  Project.  Inc..  North  Manchestet,  Ind. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Meyer,  Harvard  Center  for  Middle 
Eastern  Studies.  Cambridge,  Mass.  | 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Meyer,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  m. 

Mr.  Troy  H.  Mlddleton.  president,  'Loui- 
siana State  University.  Baton  Rouge,  ta. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Milk,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Miller,  National  Association 
of  TV  &  Radio  Farm  Directors.  Shrei  sport. 
La. 

Mr.  John  Miller,  executive  secretar  ,  Na- 
tional   Planning    Association.    Washington. 

Mr.  Onie  Miller,  assistant  executive  sec- 
retary. Mennonlte  Central  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  j 

Mr.  Lawrence  McK.  Miller,  Jr..  F*iends 
General  Conference.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  1 

Mr.  Merlin  G.  Miller,  Cooperative  lieague 
of  the  UnltM  States  of  America.  CUcago. 

Mr.  Raymond  W.  Miller.  Public  Relitiona 
Research  Associates.  Washington,  D.  C 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Miller,  Public  Relatloi  Re- 
search Associates,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Weir  Miller,  executive  dUector 
World  Affairs  CouncU  of  Philadelphia.  ]  'hila- 
delphia.  Pa. 

Miss  Ruth  Mlllett.  NEA  Service.  New  pTork. 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Mllsop,  general  manager.  East- 
ern States  Farmers'  Exchange.  West  Sirine- 
fleld,  Mass.  '       * 

Mr.  Clarence  M.  Mitchell.  National  As|ocla- 
tlon  for  Advancement  of  Colored  PAonle 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  American  Vocatloni  1  As- 
sociation, Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Montgomery,  vice  preel  dent. 
United  Fruit  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  John  D.  J.  Moore,  vice  preslden  i  W 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Preston  J.  Moore.  Stillwater,  Ol  aa. 

Mr.  Jose  A.  Mora,  Secretary  Genera]  Or- 
ganizaUon  of  American  States.  Washln  jton, 
^.  c 

Mrs.  Zehna  Reeves  Morrison.  Spo  cane 
Wash. 

Miss  Luclle  Morsch,  president.  American 
Library  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marston  Morse.  Institute  for  Adva  need 
Study,  Princeton,  N.  J, 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Morse,  Jr..  president,  fair- 
banks  Morse  Co.,  Chicago,  m.  T 

Mr.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  General  Features. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dn  Raymond  T.  Moyer.  regional  director. 
Far  East,  ICA,  Washington,  D.  C.  T 

Hon.  Frederick  H,  Mueller,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bir.  Forrest  D.  Murden.  special  asslstai  it  to 
Henry  Ford  n.  Dearborn,  Mich. 


Mr.  Charles  8.  MUrphy,  Washlnjgton.  D.  O. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Murphy,  Jr..  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Mr.  John  B.  Murphy.  ContrpUer.  ICA. 
Washington,  D.  C.  { 

Mr.  John  J.  Murphy,  AFL-CIOJ  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  1 

Mr.  Ray  Murphy,  Manhasset,  N.  f*. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Murphy,  executive  director. 
Young  Democratic  Cluba  of  Amojlca.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I 

Hon.  Robert  Murphy,  Deputy  Didder  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Walter  Murphy,  president,  i  Society  of 
Business  Magazine  Editors,  Vfaahlngton 
D.  C.  j 

Mr.  Stan  Muslal,  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  ] 

Mrs.  Leedy  (Belle)  Myers.  Ladle*  Auxiliary 
to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  I 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  New  York.  N.  T. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Nash,  general  counsel.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  W.  Nason,  fH-esldeilt  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  New  York  Clw. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Neal,  president.  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  New  Ybrk  City. 

Mr.  Lloyd  K.  Neldllnger.  execuUte  director. 
United  States  Council  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  YorkiCity. 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Nelson,  presidedt.  Altrusa 
International.  Chicago,  111.  | 

Dr.  Allan  Nevlns,  Columbia  Univavlty.  Mew 
Tork.  N.  Y.  r 

Mr.  Herschel  D.  Newsom.  NaUoJal  Oranoe. 
Washington.  D.  C.  | 

Mrs.  Grace  Nicholas,  executive  director. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Climbs.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I 

Mr.   Raymond  H.  Nichols.   putAlsher  the  ' 
Vernon  Daily  Record,  Vernon.  Tea. 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Nltze,  Washington,  ]  >.  C. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  UniUd  States 
and   Mrs.   Richard  M.  Nixon.   Wiuhlngton, 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Norberg,  Washlni  ton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  M.  North.  Washington, :  ).  C. 

Miss  Lois  C.  Northcott,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Biisiness  and  Professlonaj  Women's 
Clubs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Barnet  Nover.  Denver  Poet.  Waehlnc- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Nutting,  presldeijt.  Fy>relgn 
Policy  AssocUtlon  of  Pittsburgh.  I»lttsburgh. 

Mr  Ska 

Dr.  J.  Warren  Nystrom,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  of   the   United   SUtes,   Washington. 

Mr.  Carl  F.  Oechsle,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec 
retary.  Department  of  Commerce 
ton,  D.  c. 

Miss   Agnes   Ohlson.   president,   , 
Nurses  Association,  New  York  City, 

Mr.  John  Ohly.  Deputy  Directoi;  Progress 
and  Planning.  ICA.  Washington.  DJC. 

Mr.  Arnold  T.  Ohm.  Baptist  World  Alli- 
ance. Washington,  D.  C.  p        ~*» 

Mr.  James  F.  O-Nell,  publisher,  tke  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine.  New  York  C»y 

Mr.  Patrick  H.  O'Neill,  South  lAmerlcan 
Gold  &  Platinum  Co.,  New  York  dlty. 

Dr.  Dwayne  Orton,  president.  cJuncU  for 
InternaUonal  Progress  in  Managei^ent.  New 
zone  city.  I 

Miss  Genevieve  H.  Oslxmd.  Oenieral  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr.,  deputjy  general 
counsel.  Department  of  Commerce.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  I 

l.^lJT4^  Owen.-Vas«u  CoUeg^.  Pough- 
Miss  Charlotte  E.  Owen,  ExecuttU  Ooun- 

Ni^7o?k"Sf^.'  ^''"^•"' '""  '^'•^t  «^^ 

Mrs.  Dudley  Owen.  Washington,  b.  O. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Owen,  Policy  Flaming  Staff, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  p.  O. 

Mr.  Vaux  Owen,  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  Washington,  EL  a 

Mrs.  Alvln  M.  Owsley,  Dallas.  Ta, 
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Mr.  Levlnus  K.  Painter.  Five  Tears  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Collins.  N.  T. 

Miss  Haael  Palmer,  president.  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Rabbi  David  H.  Panitz,  Synagogue  Council 
of  America.  Washington.  D.  C.      

Mrs.  Helenka  Pantaleoni.  UNICSF-Unlted 
Nations,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jan  Papanek.  president.  American 
Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refugees,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Paradlne,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Shlpman  Parr,  Association 
of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Pasqualicchio.  Washington. 

D.  C. 

Oen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  commandant. 
United    States    Marine    Corps.    Washington. 

D.  C. 

Mr.  F.  C.  W.  Paton,  vice  president.  Gulf 
Oi:  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Alicia  Patterson,  publisher.  Newsday. 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Morehead  Patterson,  president,  Ameri- 
can Machine  &  Foundry  Co..  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Norman  F.  Patton.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Lt.  Gen.  Willard  S.  Paul.  Retired  Officers 
Association.  Washington.  D.  C 

ISk.  Drew  Pearson.  Bell  Syndicate.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  David  Peck,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Miss  Content  Peckham,  Time  magazine, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Claiborne  Pell,  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  L.  Pennock,  director  of  field 
work.  Vaasar  College,  Poughkeepsle.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Almon  R.  Pepper.  National  Council  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  John  A.  Perkins.  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration.  Chicago.  Dl. 

Dr.  John  L.  Peters.  World  Neighbors.  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Lynn  G.  Peterson,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Mr.  O.  E.  Peterson,  executive  secretary.  Kl- 
wanls  International.  Chicago.  Dl. 

Mrs.  Alonzo  Pettes,  Sterling  Advocate. 
Sterling,  Colo. 

Mr.  Rafael  Pico,  president.  Government 
Development  Bank,  San  Juan.  P.  R. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Pfelfler.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Alexandria.  Va. 

Hon.  Phelps  Phelps,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Eugene  Phillips,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Phillips.  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Salem  Broslvis.  Inc.,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pa\U  L.  Phillips.  AFL-CIO,  Albany. 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Phillips.  League  of  Women 
Voters,  St.  Charles.  111. 

Mr.  William  E.  Phillips,  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventlst  Welfare  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Irma  Plepho,  National  Council  of 
Catholic   Women.  Washington,   D.   C. 

Mr.  Warren  Lee  Plerson.  Trans  World  Alr- 
Unes.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  WlUkle  Pihl,  Music  Re- 
search Foundation.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  H.  Ladd  Pliimley.  president.  Stote  Mu- 
tual Ufe  Assurance  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Pontius,  president.  University  of 
Tulsa.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Porter,  president,  American 
Petroleiim  Institute,  New  York  City. 
Miss  SylvU  Porter,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Willis  Hubert  Porter,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary,  American  BaptUt  Convention. 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Merrtweather  Post.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.   Jackob   S.   Potofsky.    AFL-CIO.   New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Prentice.  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz.  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, New  York  City. 


Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pnsey,  president.  Harvard 
University.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hon.  Donald  A.  Quarles,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Isidor  L  Rahl.  Columbia  University. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  George  W.  Rablnoff.  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly.  New  York  City. 

Admiral    Arthur   W.    Radford.    U.    8.   N. 
(Ret.),  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  William  M.  Rand,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 
Dr.    Darrell    Randall.    Cleveland    Heights. 
CNUo. 

Mr.  Warren  A.  Ranney,  Grange  League, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Percy  Rappaport.  American  Women's 
Voluntary  Service,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Stephen  Raushenbush,  Public  Affairs 
Institute.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Reed,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. United  States  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Sidney  L.  Regner.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Central  Conference  of  American  Rab- 
bU.  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid.  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Richard  Reid.  Catholic  News,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Reid.  National  Educational 
Association.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Whltelaw  Reid.  Piu-chase,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Herman  F.  Relsslg.  United  Church  of 
ChrUt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Renn,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Theodore  Reppller.  president,  the  Ad- 
vertising Council,  New  Yo:k  City. 

Dr.  Carl  Reuss.  American  Lutheran 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Reuther,  AFL-CIO,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Renter,  CARE,  Inc.,  New 
Tork.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Sapalo  Island,  Ga. 
Mr.  R.  8.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  president,  Reynolds 
Metals  Co..  Richmond.  Va. 

Senator  Samuel  W.  Reynolds,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Mr.  Charles  8.  Rhyne,  president,  American 
Bar  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Rice,  American  Veterans 
Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  P  Rice,  executive  director.  Unit- 
ed HIAS  Service.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lynn  D.  Richardson,  vice  president. 
Military  Sales.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  WUda  Richardson,  executive  director. 
Pilot  Club  International,  Macon.  Ga. 

Mr.  Granville  Ridley,  Murfreesboro.  Tenn. 
Mr.  Bmil  Rieve,  AFL-CIO,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  James  H.  Righter.  publisher,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Ringer,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Foley  Manufacturing  Co..  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Mr.    Paul     Rlngler.     Milwaukee    Joximal, 
Milwaukee,  WU. 
Hon.  James  P.  Ringley.  Chicago,  ni. 
Mrs.  Jane  G.  Rishworth,  executive  secre- 
tary,   American    Legion    Auxiliary.    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Robert,  Jr..  Robert  k  Company 
Associates.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mr.  Frank  Roberts,  Chrysler  Corp.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Miss  Dorothy  Robins,  American  Associa- 
tion University  Women.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Robinson,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Robinson.  Women's  Intema- 
natlonal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Robinson,  special  assistant, 
trade  agreements,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

M'M  jixne  M.  Robinson.  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  S.  Roblnaon.  jnvsldent,  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  New  Ywk  City. 


Mr.  Wendell  L.  Rockey.  executive  director. 
World  ReUef  Commission.  NAX.  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Jean  Rogers.  United  States  Na- 
tional student  Association,  Cambridge.  Maes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Chi^mian  Rose.  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg.  New  York.  N.  T. 
Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkinstown.  Pa. 
Ur.  Michael  Rosa,  AFL-CIO,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Rostow,  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  Roudebiisch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Roudebush,  commander  in 
chief,  VFW,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Martha  Roxmtree,  Washington.  D.  C 
Mrs.  Willard  G.  Rouse.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dr.    PortCT    Routh.    executive    secretary. 
Southern     Baptist     Convention,     Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dr.  W.  Harold  Row,  Brethren  Service  Com- 
mission. Elgin,  m. 

Mr.  Seymour  J.  Rubin,  American-Jewlsk 
Committee,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Ruebhaiisen.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  B.  Ruggles,  editor.  Dallae 
News,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  president,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Blllye  N.  Russell,  International  presi- 
dent. Pilot  Club  International.  Macon.  Oa. 

Mr.  Hsj-old  Russell,  American  Council  of 

World  Veterans  Federation,  New  York  City. 

Mr.   Skull   Rutford.   Institute   of   Agric\U- 

ture.    University    of    Minnesota,    St.    Paul. 

Minn. 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  AFL-CIO. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Leonard  J.  Saccto,  general  counsel. 
ICA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Christine  Sadltf,  McCall's  magazine. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  McGruder  E.  Sadler,  president,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 
Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson.  Chicago.  111. 
Mr.  Glenn  B.  Sanberg.  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  William  Sands,  editor.  M.  E.  Journal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  David  Samoff,  chairman,  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  David  S.  Satterfleld.  Jr..  RlchnKXid. 
Va. 

Mr.  John  C.  Satterfleld,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Saunders,  Save  the  Children 
Federation.  Norwalk.  Conn. 

Mr.  Walter  Schaefer.  assistant  to  direc- 
tor for  finance,  ICA.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Blr.  Walter  M.  Schapiro,  president.  Lawaon 
International  Co..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Paul  P.  Scheetz,  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miss  Catherine  Schellens.  Washington. 
DC. 

^  Mr.  Harry  Scherman.  chairman  of  the 
board.  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher.  New  York 
Poet,  New  York  City. 

Dean  Helen  Schleman,  Nstlonal  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Dr.  Fredrick  Schlotz,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Joseph  Schlang,  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cU  of  America.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  William  C.  Schmelsser.  Jr..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Mr.  WlUlam  F.  Schmlck.  publisher,  tbe 
Baltimore  Sun.  Baltintcre.  Md. 

Mr.  Theodore  W.  Schulta.  University  o< 
Chicago.  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  Sol  A.  Schwartz,  president.  BKO  llieft- 
tres.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Earl  B.  Schwulst.  chairman,  the  Bamtrj 
Savings  Bank.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Roeario  Sclbilla.  executive  director. 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  Washington,  D.  O. 
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Mr.  Thomas  J.  Scott.  Washington.  D.  O. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Scott,  deputy  tUncUx  for  man- 
agement. ICA.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher.  Newark 
News,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Eva  Scully,  president,  American  Vo- 
cational Association.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  Calif. 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Seamans.  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Seufert,  Bnglewood.  N.  J. 

Mr.  Eric  Severeid.  Alexandria.  Va. 

Dr.  Boyd  C.  Shafer,  executive  secretary, 
American  Historical  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Alex  Shakow.  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

B«r.  Donald  J.  Shank.  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  George  Pope  Shannon,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Shapiro,  Synagogue  Coxmcll 
of  America.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rabbi  Solomon  J.  Sharfman.  president. 
Rabbinical  CoxmcU  of  America.  New  York 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  Peola  Mills.  Va. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Shaw,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Andrew  B.  Shea,  president,  Pan  Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Shearer,  Jr..  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Tulsa 
Okla. 

Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Shelby,  Denver.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Hale  G.  Shenefleld,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ethan  A.  H.  Snepley,  chancellor,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Sheppard,  American  National 
Red  Cross,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  SherrUl.  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Sherry,  Thiensville.  Wis. 

Mr.  R.  Kelvin  Shivers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Shufl,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  George  N.  Shuster,  president.  Hunter 
CoUege,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  A.  Sibley,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Marvin  J.  SUberman.  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dudley  L.  Slmms.  Uons  International 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Savllla  Simons,  executive  secretary 
National  3oard  of  the  YWCA.  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  John  S.  Sinclair,  president.  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Russell  Singer,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. American  AutomobUe  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Helen  J.  Sioussat,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  New  York  City. 

B«r.  A.  G.  Sklna.  Commonwealth  Services. 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Skinner.  Jr.,  PhUadelphla. 

Mr.  Spyros  P.  Skouras,  Mamaroneck.  N.  T. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Skuce,  Owens-Corning  fiber- 
glass Corp.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Al  Slaughter,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Mrs.  Mlra  P.  Sleicher.  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Sllgh.  Jr..  executive  vice 
president.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, New  York  City. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Smallwood,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Lipton  Tea  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Miss  Alice  Smith,  Denver.  Colo. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Smith.  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Klngsbxiry  Smith,  International 
News  Service,  New  York  City. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smith,  Jr..  Director,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington. D.  c. 
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Mrs.  Haven  Smith,  chairman,  Ainerlean 
Farm  Bureau  Women's  Committee.  <  ihicago. 
HI. 

Dr.  Kerry  Smith,  executive  seen 
sociation  for  Higher  Education.  Wi 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Milan  D.  Smith,  Church  of  Jt_ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Washington.  D.  . 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Smith,  National  Educaljion  As- 
sociation. Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Shirley  D.  Smith,  Public  Relations  So- 
ciety of  America.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Theodore  Smith,  executive  director. 
United  States  Committee  for  the  U.  Ni  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  I 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  Friends  CoAmlttee 
on  National  Legislation.  Washington /IdT  C. 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Snyder,  director,  Waeilngton 
Seminar  on  International  AfTalrs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  I 

Mr.  Raub  Snyder,  International  lie' 
ment  Services,  New  York  City.  I 

Mr.  William  T.  Snyder,  Mennonite  Central 
Committee,  Akron,  Pa.  j 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Solon.  Trenton,  N.  J.  I 

Mr.  Lauren  K.  Soth,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.         T 

Mr.  Hobart  A.  Spalding.  Washlngtoii,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr.,  chalrmaq  of  the 
board.  Gillette  Co..  Boston.  Mass.        ' 

Blrs.  Everett  Spangler,  chairman,  Country 
Women's  Council,  United  States  of  Aknerlca, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mr.  Anthony  B.  Sparboe,  vice  president, 
Plllsbury  MlUs.  Inc..  Minneapolis,  Mln  a. 

Mr.  Jerome  H.  Splngarn,  Natlona  Plan- 
ning Association,  Washington.  D.  C.  I 

Mrs  Natalie  Splngarn,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  Mansfield  D.  Sprague.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Washington.  D.  C. 

B4r.  Floyd  Springer,  Jr.,  S.  C.  Johna  m  and 
Son,  Racine,  Wis. 

The  Honorable  Lsmn  U.  Stambaug  h,  vice 
president,  Export-Import  Bank,  Wi  ishine- 
ton.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Myles  Standish.  Philadelphia,  Pa  , 

B4r.  C  Maxwell  Stanley.  Muscatine,    owa. 

Mr.  Prank  w.  Stanton,  president.  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Stapleton,  Jr.,  Eng  ewood. 
Colo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  K.  Stelner.  Arllngtoi  ,  Va. 

Mr.  Ernest  G.  SteUings,  president.  Theatre 
Owners  of  America,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  John  Stephenson.  Arthur  Llttls,  Inc. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Gustave  Stem.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  WUllam  Stern,  Fargo.  N  Dak. 

Mr.  WilUam  P.  Steven,  editor.  Mini]  sapolis 
Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mr.  Roger  I.  Stevens,  New  York,  N.  T, 

Miss  Thelma  Stevens.  Methodist  Church 
Women's  Division  of  Christian  Servlc  s  New 
York  City. 

Hon.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  Llbertyvlll( .  111. 

Mrs.  Grace  Stevenson,  Adult  Educat  on  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  of  A  oerica 
Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  William  E.  Stevenson,  president  Ober- 
lin  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  Women's  Iz  tema- 
tlonal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  I 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Anne  G.  StlUlngs,  Quota  Club 
national,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  I.  Stoddard,  secretary.  ,  Ameri- 
can Shipowners.  New  York  City 

Mr.  WiUlam  C.  Stolk.  president.  An  erican 
Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Stone,  editor.  Seattle  Post  I  ntelU- 
gencer.  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mr.   George   Stratis,   National   Coui  cU   of 
American  Importers,  New  York  City. 
^  Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  Carrie  Chi  ipman 
Catt  Memorial  Fund,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Peter  Strauss,  Harvard  Business  S  chool 
Cambridge.  Mass.  ^        ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  N.  Streeter,  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ.  Washington, 


Wash- 
Inter- 


Mr.  Clarence  K.  Strelt,  pre8id|»nt.  Federal 

Union,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.    | 

Mr.  Clifford  S.  Strike,  presidenjt.  P.  H.  Me- 
Graw  A  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.        | 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch.  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  James  A.  Suffridge,  president.  Retail 
Clerks  Internationa!  Associatioii.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  T 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Swain,  executes  director. 
International  Road  Federation.  Washington, 
D.  C.  I 

Mr.  Milo  K.  Swanton,  Wlsconsllk  Council  of 
Agricultural  Cooperatives,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Swietlik,  presideiit.  American 
Relief  for  Poland,  Chicago.  Hi.      | 

Mr.  William  S.  Swingle,  president.  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sykes.  vice  president.  Ralston 
Purina  Mills.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  [ 

Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum,  executive  di- 
rector. Synagogue  Coxmcll  of  America.  Mew 
York  City.  T 

Msgr.  Paul  Tanner.  National  citbollc  Wel- 
fare Conference,  Washington.  D.  p. 

Mr.  Jeaee  W.  Tapp.  Bank  of  America.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  I 

Mr.  Willis  M.  Tate,  presldeni  Southern 
Methodist  University,,  Dallas,  Tei. 

Mr.  Jay  Taylor,  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board,  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

Mr.  Bradley  R.  Taylor,  Rhlnelai  Jder.  Wis. 

Dr.  Clyde  W.  Taylor,  National 'AssocUtion 
of  Evangelicals,  Washington,  D.  d. 

Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Taylor,  LlUlij  Rock.  Ark. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chi^  of  Stall, 
United  States  Army.  Washington!  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Tegtmeyer.  tIcJ  president. 
TransporUtion  AssoclaUon  of  America 
Washington.  D.  C.  1 

Mr.  Maurice  Tempelsman.  presl  lent.  Amer- 
ican Coldset  Corp..  Teterboro,  N. . . 

Mr.  Benmont  Tench.  Jr..  Gaioesville.  Fla. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tenney,  Futtu-e  Farmi  rs  of  Amer- 
ica. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Russell  I.  Thackrey.  executive  secretary. 
American  Association  of  Land-Gnint  CoUeses 
Washington.  D.  C.  I 

Mr.  P.  W.  Thayer,  dean.  School  <if  Advanced 
International  Studies.  Johns  Hqpkins  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.     Charles     Allen     Thomas 
Chemical  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Thomas,  preslden  t.  Goodnar 
Tire  it  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Thompson.  National  aeUU  Mer- 
chants Association.  Richmond,  vi. 

Mr  Arthur  T.  Thompson.  NaUo^al  Farmer's 
Union.  Washington,  D.  C.  ] 

Miss  Julia  C.  Thompson,  dlrecto^  American 
Nxirses  Association.  Washington,  b.  C. 

Mrs.  Homer  Thornberry.  Washington  D  C 

Kto.  Roland  Tlbbetts.  executive,  vice  preal- 
OWa  °^  Chamber  of  Commirce,  -Tulsa. 

Mr.    Stuart    G.    Tipton,    prjdent.    Air 
Transport  Association.  Washington.  D    C 
N»H«r,i?^  H    Tobler.  assistant  to  directi*-. 
National  Security  Council,  ICA,  Washington. 

Mr.  Elmore  R.  Tom,  Taylor,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Raphael  Tourover,  Hadassah  the 
Women's  Zionist  OrganlzatioTTAm'erica. 
Washington,  D.  C.  "   ««««», 

Mr.  Edward  Townsend,  the 
Corp..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  George  Trenchard,  Flrestcke  Tire  A 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.        "^"''^T®  ^^  * 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Treacher,  Philade^nhla   Pa 

F^r«ff*"  ^^'  Am«rican^'''BiJSu 
Federation,  Washington.  DC 

Sr°oS^  f  Truman.  Independence.  Mo. 
Mr.  Chester  J.  Trumbo,  MlntaeadolU.  Minn. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Tuma.  Waahingtonl  D  C  ^ 
Mr.  Roul  Tunley.  Woman's  Day^New  York. 
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^>,?!P"  ^.^^^'^n  ^-  Twining.  ^„a: 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D 

Mr.     Charles    G.    Twyman. 
School.  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Twyman,  New 
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Mrs.  Millard  Z.  Tydings.  Havre  de  Grace, 

Maryland. 

Mr.  Charles  TyroUer,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Mr.  T.  Graydon  Upton,  president.  Bankers* 
AssocUtion  tot  Tontga  Trade.  Philadelphia. 

Pa. 

Mr.  William  Roy  Vallanoe.  Interamerican 
Bar  Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Van  Densen.  National  Luth- 
eran Council.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stuart  H.  VanDyke.  regional  director. 
Africa  &  Europe.  ICA.  Washington  D.  C. 

Mrs.  DeForest  Van  Slyck.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  Richard  O.  Vlerbuchen.  president. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vlzzard.  8.  J.,  Washington. 
D.  C. 
Dr.  Wemher  Von  Braun,  Huntsvllle.  Ala. 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Vlnal.  director.  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Rhode  Island.  Providence.  R.  L 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Waddlngton.  executive  di- 
rector. Fashion  Group,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Com.  J.  Addington  Wagner.  Battle  Creek. 
Mich. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Wagner,  president,  Mannes- 
mann  Tube  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Jr..  Mayor  of 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Walb,  vice  president.  Amer- 
ican HoUt  &  Derrick  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  Wallace,  president,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Association  Executives.  Wash- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Walker.  National  Women's 
Party.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Walther.  president.  New  Orleans 
Foreign  Policy  Asaoclatlon.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Dr.  Judson  C.  Ward.  Jr..  Emory  University. 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mrs.  Bowden  D.  Ward.  Kingwood.  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Louis  Ware,  president.  International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Co..  Chicago,  Dl. 
Mr.  Roane  Waring,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Mr.  Mllo  Joseph  Warner.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The    Honorable    and    Mrs.    Eart    Warren. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  director.  National 
Science  Foundation.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Miss  Eleanor  Waters,  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  C.  A.  Watklns.  publisher.  Provi- 
dence Journal.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  John  Watson.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hon.    Samuel    C.    Waugh,   president.   Ex- 
pcn^Import  Bank.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  L.  Welble.  executive  vice 
president.  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
"Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leo  Welsfleld,  WeUfleld  ft  Goldberg. 
Inc..  Seattle.  Wash. 

Dr.  Samson  R.  Weiss,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Fred  S.  Welssman.  executive  secretary. 
Selfhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe. 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  C.  Maurice  WeiUng,  Ohio  Farm  Bu- 
reau, Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bernard  Weitzer,  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Welman.  president.  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.  William  B.  Welsh.  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Howard  Wenzel.  Harvard  Business 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  F.  Westphal.  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Weyerhaeuser,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Mr.  John  P.  White,  Legislative  Management 
Office.     Department     of     Stote,     Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Morton  B.  White,  executive  director. 

American  Council  on  NATO,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.    Sargent   White.   treas\ir«:.   National 

CouncU   of   OathoUo   Women,   Washington. 

D.C. 


Oen.  Thomas  D.  Whits.  Chief  of  Stsif. 
United  States  Air  Force,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  William  R.  White,  president,  Baylor 
University.  Waco.  Tex. 

Mr.  Charles  8.  Whltehouse.  special  assist- 
ant. Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.   H.  Harold  Whitman,   the   First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.   L.  F.  Whlttemore,  cliairman.  Brown 
Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Mr.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr..  Richmond,  Va. 
Mr.  John  Wiclcwire.  Salem  Broslus,  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mr.  Otis  L.  Wlese.  editor.  McCall's  maga- 
Bine.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  secretary.  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Mr.  Roy  WlUdns,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Francis  O.  Wilcox.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Alanson  WlUcox.  American  Hospital 
Association,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.  Henry  L  Willet.  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr.    David    C.    Williams,    Americans    for 
Democratic  Action.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  J.  Harvle  Williams,  American  Good 
Government  Society,  Wasliington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  John   D.   Williams,   chancellor,   Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  Oxford.  Miss. 
Mr.  Jack  WiUlams.  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Mr.   Langboume    M.   Williams,    president. 
Preeport  Sulphur  Co..  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Williams.  Richmond.  Va. 
Rev.  Richard   Williams.  National   Council 
of    the    Protestant    Episcopal    Church.    New 
York  City. 
Mrs.  WendeU  Willkie,  New  York,  N.  T. 
Mr.    Donald    R.    Wilson.    Albany    Times- 
Union,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Edward  Foes  Wilson,  Chicago,  ni. 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  executive  secre- 
tary. Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  GIU  Robb  Wilson,  editor  and  publisher. 
Flying.  New  York  City. 

Mr.  James  R.  Wilson.  Jr.,  the  American 
Legion,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Logan  Wilson,  president.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  president,  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Thomss  WUson,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Whltelaw  Wilson.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Witt.  Stevensbiirg.  Va. 
Mrs.  M.   F.   Wlttichen.   president   general. 
United  Daiighters  of  the  Confederacy.  Coral 
Gables.  Fla. 
Mr.  Samuel  W.  Wltwer.  Chicago.  Dl. 
Mr.  William  J.  Woestendlek.  editorial  direc- 
tor. Newsday.  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Helmuth  Wohlthat.  Chambers  Chem- 
ical Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Wolf.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  C.  Tyler  Wood,  assistant  to  director  for 
evaluation.  ICA,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Wood.  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Bladensburg,  Md. 

Mrs.  Chase  G.  Woodhouse,  director.  Service 
Bweau  for  Women's  Organizations.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr.  Donald  B.  Woodward,  Vlck  Chemical 
Co..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Woolman.  president,  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Mr.  Paul  Wooton,  editor.  New  Orleans 
Time8-Pica3rune,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  Work,  executive  director. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Rev.  David  A.  Worlu,  president.  North  Con- 
way Foundation,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Wormald,  Association  of  American 
OoUeges.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr.  Ruth  Wright.  New  Yorlt,  N.  T. 


Mr.  Howard  N.  Yates,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Colorado  State  Chamber  of  Commeroa, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  J.  Banks  Young,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Young,  dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Younger,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  i:mlly  N.  Ziegler.  president.  American 
Federation  of  Soroptimist  Clubs.  Philsdel- 
phla.  Pa. 

Mr.  Jerome  M.  Ziegler,  executive  director. 
American  Fotindatlon  for  Political  Education. 
Chicago,  m. 

Mr.  Raymond  R.  Zlnunerman.  American 
Council  on  Education.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Rev.  Splros  Zodhiates.  New  York.  N.  T. 

Mr.  Eiigene  Zorn.  Jr..  American  Bankers 
Association.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


READJUSTMENT  OP  POSTAL  RATES 
The  Senate  resinned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5836)  to  readjust  postal 
rates  and  to  establish  a  Congressional 
policy  for  the  determination  of  postal 
rates  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

rmX    I ^POSTAI.    POLXCT 

Short  title 
Sic.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Postal  PoUcy  Act  of  1958". 
nndiTiffa 
Bwc.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  postal  establishment  was  created 
to  tinite  more  closely  the  American  people, 
to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  national  economy: 

(2)  the  Tx>stal  establishment  has  been  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  through  tht  years  into  a 
nationwide  network  of  services  and  facilities 
for  the  conmiunlcatlon  of  Intelligence,  the 
dissemination  of  Information,  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  culture,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  articles  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. Furthermore,  the  Congress  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  these  broadening 
serrlces  and  facilities  through  reasonable 
and,  in  many  cases,  special  postal  rates; 

(S)  the  development  and  expansion  of 
these  several  elements  of  postal  service,  under 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  have  been 
the  impelling  fcvce  in  the  origin  and  growth 
of  many  and  varied  business,  commercial, 
and  Industrial  enterprises  which  contribute 
materially  to  the  national  economy  and  the 
public  welfare  and  which  depend  upon  the 
continuance  of  these  elements  ot  postal 
service; 

(4)  historically  and  as  a  matt«'  of  public 
policy  there  have  evolved,  in  the  (^>eratlons 
of  the  postal  establishment  authorised  by 
Congress,  certain  recognized  and  accepted 
relationships  among  the  several  classes  of 
mall.  It  Is  clear,  from  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  postal  service  and  from  the 
continued  encouragement  by  the  Congress 
of  the  most  widespread  use  thereof,  that  the 
postal  establishment  performs  many  fimc- 
tions  and  offers  its  facilities  to  many  users 
on  a  basis  which  can  only  be  justified  as  be- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  national  vrelfare; 

(5)  while  the  postal  establishment,  as  all 
other  Government  agencies,  should  be  oper- 
ated in  an  efficient  manner,  it  clearly  is  not 
a  business  enterprise  conducted  tor  profit 
or  for  raising  general  funds,  and  it  would  be 
an  unfair  bxxrden  upon  any  particular  user 
or  class  of  users  of  the  malls  to  compel  them 
to  bear  the  expenses  Incurred  by  reason  of 
special  rate  considerations  granted  or  fa- 
cilities provided  to  other  nam  of  the  malls. 
ot  to  underwrite  thoee  expenses  inciured  by 
the  postal  establishment  for  aervloes  ot  m 
nonpostal  nature;  and 
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-'  (0)  th«  public  Interest  Knd  tbe  Increaalng 
oooqilexity  of  th«  aodal  and  eoooomle  fabric 
of  the  Nation  reqxilre  an  Immediate,  clear, 
and  afflnuatlTe  declaration  oC  Oomgreealanal 
policy  wttn  reqMct  to  tbe  pnibUe  aerrloe  ac« 
tlTltlea  at  tb»  postal  eitabUahment  as  the 
basis  for  the  oreatloa  and  m^^■nt»nAYl^^^  of  f^ 
sound  and  equitable  postal-rate  structure 
which  will  assure  efBclent  service,  produce 
adequate  postal  revenues,  and  stand  tbe  test 
of  time. 

Declaration  of  i>oUcjf 
8bc.  1M.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  m<n« 
stable  basis  for  the  postal-rate  structure 
through  the  establishment  of  general  prin- 
ciples, standards,  and  related  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  determination  and  allo- 
cation of  postal  revenues  and  expenses,  and 
In  accordance  wUh  these  general  principles, 
standards,  and  related  requirements,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  the  postal-rate 
structxire  may  bs  fixed  and  adjtisted  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  public  Interest  may  require.  In  the  light 
of  periodic  reviews  of  the  postal-rate  struc- 
ture, periodic  studies  and  surveys  of  expenses 
and  revenues,  and  periodic  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations, required  to  be  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General  as  provided  by  section 
105  of  this  title,  the  Congress  hereby  em- 
phasizes, reaffirms,  and  restates  Its  function 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  f cn-ming  postal  policy. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  post  office  Is  a  public 
service. 

(c)  TTie  general  principles,  standards,  and 
related  requirements  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  determination  and  adjiistment 
of  the  postal-rate  structure,  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to— 

(A)  the  preservation  of  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  the  postal  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  social,  cultural.  Intellectual,  and 
commercial  intercoiirse  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  postal  service  adapted  to  the  present  needs, 
and  adaptable  to  the  futiure  needs,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  promotion  of  sulequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  postal  service  at  reasonable 
and  equitable  rates  and  fees; 

(D)  the  effect  of  postal  services  and  the 
Impact  of  postal  rates  and  fees  on  users  of 
the  malls; 

(E)  the  requirements  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment with  respect  to  the  manner  and 
form  of  preparation  and  presentation  of 
mailings  by  tbe  users  of  the  varioxis  classes 
of  mail  service; 

(F)  the  value  of  mall; 

(Q)  the  value  of  time  of  delivery  of  mall- 
and 

(H)  the  quaUty  and  character  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  In  terms  of  priority,  secrecy, 
security,  speed  of  transmission,  use  of  facili- 
ties and  manpower,  and  other  pertinent 
service  factors. 

(2)  The  collection,  transportation,  and  de- 
livery of  first-class  mail  is  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  postal  establishment.  The  cost 
of  first-class  mall  idiall  be  (A)  the  entire 
amount  of  the  expenses  allocated  to  first- 
class  mall  In  the  manner  provided  by  this 
title  plus  (B)  an  amount  determined  to  be 
the  fair  value  of  all  extraordinary  and  pref- 
erential services,  q>eclally  designed  facilities, 
and  other  factors  relating  thereto.  The  costs 
of  other  classes  of  mail  and  special  sra^vlces 
(except  the  fourth-class  mall)  shall  be  com- 
puted on  an  incremental  or  "out  of  pocket" 
cost  basis. 

(3)  Those  services,  elements  of  service,  and 
facilities  rendered  and  provided  by  the  postal 
establishment  in  accordance  with  law,  in- 
cluding setDicee  having  public  service  as- 
pects, whlcti.  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  held 
and  considered  by  the  Congress  from  time 
to  time  to  be  public  services  for  the  purposes 


Of  this  titls  AaU  be  administered^  oa  the 
following  basis: 

(A)  tha  sum  of  suCh  public  servlAs  Itsms 
as  determined  by  Congress  should  be  i  ssumed 
directly  by  the  FMeral  Government  4&d  paid 
directly  out  at  the  general  f  imd  of  tht  Treas- 
ury and  should  not  constitute  direct  charges 
in  the  form  of  rates  and  fees  upon  any  user 
or  class  of  users  of  such  public  Servian,  or  of 
the  mails  generally;  and  T 

(B)  nothing  contained  in  any  (ro vision 
of  this  title  should  be  construed  as  Indicat- 
ing any  Intention  on  the  part  of  tiie  Con- 
gress (1)  that  such  public  services,  or  any 
of  them,  should  be  limited  or  restricted  or 
(11)  to  derogate  in  any  way  from  the  need  and 
desirability  thereof  In  the  public  interest. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  the  detenAination 
and  adjustment  of  the  postal-rate  stiructure. 
postal  rates  and  fees  shall  be  adjiutrd  from 
time  to  time  so  that  the  total  amount  of  all 
postal  revenues  shall  be  approxlmatay  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  non-publio-service 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  postal  e^abUsh- 
ment.  , 

Identification    of    and    appropriations    for 
public  services 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  following  shall  ^  con- 
sidered to  be  public  services  for  the  I 
of  this  title— 

(1)  the  total  loss  resulting  from  t^  trans- 
mission of  matter  in  the  mails  free  ofpostage 
or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage  as  provided  by 
statute,  including  the  following:      j 

(A)  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  E  of  the 
Act  of  June  23,  1874,  as  amended  {JJ.  8.  C, 
title  39,  sec.  283  (a)  (3) ) ,  relating  to  ^uced 
rate  of  postage  on  newspapers  or  periodicals 
of  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 

(B)  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  o^  Bforch 
3,  1877.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  titlels©,  sec. 
321).  relative  to  certain  matter  aint  free 
through  the  mails;  1 

(C)  section  25  of  the  Act  of  March!  3.  1879, 
as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title  39,  sec.  2J6),  and 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  th»  Act  of 
October  30,  1951  (U.  8.  C,  title  39,  ^ec.  289a 
(b) ) .  relating  to  free-ln-cotmty  ^mailing 
privileges; 

(D)  the  Act  of  April  27,  1904,  as  4nended 
(U.  8.  C,  title  39.  sec.  331).  relatlngto  free 
postage  and  reduced  postage  rates  dn  read- 
ing matter  and  other  articles  for  the  blind; 

(E)  the  Act  of  February  14.  1929  (tJ.  8.  C. 
title  89,  sec.  336),  granting  free  mailing 
privileges  to  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union; 

(P)  the  Act  of  April  15,  1937  (U.  8.  C, 
title  39.  sec.  293c) ,  granting  reducedtates  to 
publications  tor  use  of  the  blind; 

(G)  the  Act  of  June  29.  1940  (U.  8.  C,  title 
89,  see.  321-1),  granting  free  mailing  privi- 
leges to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  ^iireau; 

(H)  the  Act  of  May  7,  1945  (69  Stit.  707), 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  grantmg  free 
mailing  privileges  to  Individuals; 

(1)  the  second  and  third  provisos  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
30,  1951  (U.  8.  C.  tlUe  39.  sec.  289arsubsec. 
(a)),  granting  reduced  second-class  postage 
rates  to  certain  organizations; 

(J)  the  fifth  proviso  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
ot  October  30,  1951  (U.  8.  C.  title  39,  sec, 
290a^l) .  granting  reduced  third-class  postoge 
rates  to  certain  organizations;  , 

(K)  section  302  of  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1956  (U.  8.  C.  titl^  5.  sec. 
2192).  granting  free  postage,  including  free 
airmail  postage,  to  post  cards,  ballotsi  voting 
instructions,  and  envelopes  transmuted  In 
the  malls  under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955;  and 

(L)  section  204  (d)  and  (e)  of  th#  Act  of 
July  3,  1948,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  title  39. 
sec.  292a  (d)-(e)),  and  as  further  ajnended 
by  section  205  of  this  Act,  granting  reduced 
fourth-class  postage  rates  for  booki.  films, 
recordings,  and  related  materials  tm]  educa- 
tional use:  I 

(2)  the  loss  resulting  from  the  oi*eratIon 
of  such  public  welfare  postal  services  as  the 
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star  route  system,  niral  free  diUvwj,  third 
and  foiu-th  class  post  offices; 

(3)  the  loss  inciured  in  perfuming  noa« 
postal  so-rices.  such  as  the  sale  c^  document- 
ary stamps  for  the  Department  of  the 
TresLSurj; 

(4)  the  loss  Inctirred  In  perfo^nlng  special 
services  such  as  cash  on  deliwsry.  Insured 
mall,  special  delivery,  and  monef  orders; 

(5)  the  cost  of  the  free  hannllng  of  reg- 
istered nmll  for  the  post  offici  and  other 
Federal  agencies; 

(6)  the  cost  of  transportatl^  cubcUUes 
borne  by  the  postal  establishment  In  compli- 
ance with  or  resulting  from  thejnonenforoe- 
ment  of  Federal  statutes;  ! 

(7)  the  additional  cost  of  itransportlng 
United  States  mall  by  foreign  air  carriers  at 
a  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  prescribed  for  United  Stajkes  earrlars; 
and  I 

(8)  other  services  provided  in  the  Interests 
of  the  public  welfare,  the  costs  of  whloh  ex- 
ceed revenues  therefrom.  | 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorll4*l  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  revenues  of  tfaie  Post  Office 
Department  for  each  fiscal  ye4r  from  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  othe^^rise  appro- 
priated an  amoxmt,  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  attributable  to  the  public  servloea 
enumerated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, equal  to  15  per  cenUmi  of  tbe  total  esti- 
mated exp>endlt\ires  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment for  such  year.  8uch  appropriations 
shall  be  available  to  enable  th9  Postmaster 
General  to  pay  In  to  postal  reventues  at  quar- 
terly or  other  intervals  such  sums  as  may  bm 
necessary  to  reimbtirse  the  PostOfflce  Depart- 
ment for  such  amount  attributable  to  public 
servloes.  I 

Reviews,  studies,  surveys,  rfporfr.  mnd 
recommendations  of  Postmastfr  Oeneral 
Ssc.  105.  (a)  The  Postmastet  Ocnaral  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  initiate  and  con- 
duct, through  the  facilities  o7  the  postal 
sstabllshment,  either  on  a  continuing  basis 
or  from  time  to  time,  as  he  deefs  advlsaMe, 
but  not  less  often  than  every  two  years,  a 
review  of  the  postal-rate  structure  and  a 
study  and  survey  of  the  expenses  Incurred 
and  the  revenues  received  In  connection  wltb 
the  several  classes  of  mall,  and  the  various 
classes  and  kinds  of  servloes  a^d  facilities 
provided  by  the  postal  esUbllshfnent.  in  or- 
der to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  such  review. 
study,  and  survey  for  each  class  and  kind  of 
service  or  facility  provided  by  the  postal 
establishment,  the  need  for  adjustment  at 
postal  rates  and  fees  in  accordukce  with  the 
policy  set  forth  In  thU  Utle.  T 

(b)  The  Postmaster  Oeneral  Shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  tbe  Houe  oTRepresent- 
atlves  not  later  than  April  15  ol  each  alter- 
nate fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  flMal 
year  ending  June  30.  1960.  a  report  of  tha 
results  of  the  review,  study,  and  survey  con- 
ducted pursxoant  to  subsectioQ  (a)  ot  thit 
section.    Such  report  shall  inc]tid»— 

(1)  information  with  respect, to  expenass 
and  revenues  which  is  perUnent|  to  the  allo- 
cation of  expenses  and  the  detemiinatlon  and 
adjustment  of  postal  rates  and' fees  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  poUcy  set  firth  in  this 

(2)  such  other  Infcn-mation  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  Congress,  or  as  may|  be  required 
by  the  Congress  or  an  spprc^jriate  o(»nmlt- 
lee  there<rf,  to  carry  cHit  the  pur^caes  oC  this 
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Short  title 

Sxc.  201.  This  title  may  be  ^Ited  as  tha 
"Postal  Rate  Increase  Act.  19S8T. 

First-class  mail  I 
Skj.  202.  (a)  The  first  section  Lf  the  Joint 
resolution  of  June  80.  1947  (61  atat.  813;  99 
U.  8.  C.  280) .  is  amended  (1)  by  Mrlktng  out 
"3  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  tharaor* 
in  that  part  which  precedes  the  proviso,  and 
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by  Inserting  in  lieu  tberaof  "S  cents  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof  when  mailed  for 
nonlocal  delivery  prior  to  July  1,  1961.  and  4 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  when 
mailed  for  nonlocal  delivery  on  or  after  July 
1,  1961,  or  when  mailed  few  local  delivery," 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  'mailed 
for  local  delivery*  shall  Include  mail  which 
originates  within  the  delivery  limits  of  a  post 
office  for  delivery  to  an  addressee  located 
within  the  delivery  limits  of  such  post  office. 
In  large  cities  with  adjacent  areas  of  dense 
population  having  two  or  more  post  offices, 
the  Postmaster  General  may,  in  his  discretion 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, regard  any  first-class  matter  mailed  at 
one  of  such  offices  and  addressed  for  delivery 
at  another  of  such  offices  as  matter  'mailed 
for  local  delivery"." 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  30.  1951 
(65  8Ut.  672:  89  U.  S.  C.  280) ,  as  amended,  U 
further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "3  cents"  wherever  ap- 
pearing In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "3  cents";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "2  cents"  In  subsection 
(b)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3  cents". 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  rate  of  postage  on  any 
single  postal  card  or  private  mailing  or  post 
card  conforming  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  tbe  Act  of  May  19,  1898.  shall  be  2  cents 
if  the  address  and  any  message  on  such  card 
are  wholly  in  original  handwriting.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'hand- 
writing' shall  not  Include  typewritten  mat- 
ter, any  matter  which  is  a  reproduction  or 
imitation  of  handwriting  prepared  by  me- 
chanical, photographic,  or  other  process,  or 
any  matter,  whether  or  not  handwritten, 
which  is  attached  to  any  such  card.  The 
Postmaster  Oeneral  may.  by  appropriate 
regulation,  provide  for  the  preparation  and 
sale  of  postal  cards  of  a  distinctive  color  for 
transmission  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this 
subsection." 

(c)  Section  201  of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision 
and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  1261;  39  U.  8.  C.  463a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  otlt  "6  cenU"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "8 
cents";' and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "4  cents"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5 
cenU". 

Second-class  mail 

Sxc.  203.  (a)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Act  of 
October  30.  1951  (65  SUt.  672;  39  U.  8.  C. 
aSOa),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"and"  preceding  clause  (3)  and  by  inserting 
immediately  before  the  colon  which  precedes 
the  first  proviso  a  conuna  and  the  following: 
**and  (4)  stich  postage  is  further  adjusted  to 
the  amounts  set  forth  In  the  following  table, 
on  the  dates  specified: 
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12.0 
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(b)  Section  2  (a)  of  such  Act  of  October 
80,  1951,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  provisos  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Provided  further.  That  on  and 
after  July  1.  1968.  the  rate  of  postage  on 


newspapers  or  periodicals  maintained  by  and 

in  the  interests  of  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor, 
veterans',  or  fraternal  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations, not  organized  for  profit  and  none  at 
the  net  Income  of  which  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual,  shall 
be  the  rate  per  pound  or  minimum  rate  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  publications  generally 
reduced  by  60  per  centum:  And  provided 
further.  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1958,  the 
rate  of  postage  on  any  religious,  educational, 
or  scientific  publications  designed  specifically 
for  use  in  school  classrooms  or  in  religious 
instruction  classes  shall  be  the  rate  per 
pound  or  minimum  rate  required  to  be  paid 
on  publications  generally,  reduced  by  35  per 
centum." 

(c)  Section  2  (c)  of  such  Act  of  October 
30.  1951.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one- 
eighth  of  1  cent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one-fourth  of  1  cent  effective  July 
1,  1958.  three-eighths  of  1  cent  effective  July 
1.  1959.  and  one-half  of  1  cent  effective  July 
1.  1960.  except  that  the  per  copy  rates  pre- 
scribed for  publications  covered  by  section 
25  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  as  amended 
(39  U.  8.  C.  286) .  shaU  be  continued". 

(d)  Section  2  (d)  of  such  Act  of  October 
30, 1951,  is  amerded  by  striking  out  the  words 
"two  ounces"  where  they  appear  the  second 
time  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"ounce". 

(e)  Tbe  third  clause  of  section  14  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1879.  as  amended  (39  U.  8.  C. 
226),  is  amended  effective  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Third.  It  must  be  formed  of  printed 
sheets :  Provided,  That  publications  produced 
by  the  stencil,  mimeograph,  or  hectograph 
process  or  In  imitation  of  typewriting  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  printed  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause." 

(f )  Section  202  (a)  of  the  Act  of  February 
28.  1925.  as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  283),  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
portion  of  a  publication  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments shall  Include  all  advertisements  in- 
serted in  such  publication  and  attached 
permanently  thereto." 

(g)  Section  203  of  the  Postal  Rate  Revision 
and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1948 
(62  Stat.  1362;  39  U.  8.  C.  291b) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "10  cents  a  pound  or 
fraction  thereof"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
regardless  of  the  weight  of  the  individual 
copies";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  reading  "The  rates  provided  In  this 
section  shall  remain  in  effect  until  other- 
wise provided  by  Congress.". 

Third-class  mail 

Sac.  204.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October 
30.  1961  (65  Stat.  673;  39  U.  8.  C.  390a-l).  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  such  Act 
as  precedes  the  first  proviso  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  rate  of  poet- 
age  on  third-class  matter  shall  be  3  cents  for 
the  first  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  and 
IVi  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion thereof  up  to  but  not  including  sixteen 
ounces  in  weight : "; 

(2)  in  the  first  proviso  contained  In  such 
section,  by  striking  out  "f  10"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$30"; 

(3)  in  the  second  proviso  contained  in 
such  section — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "14  cents"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "16  cents";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "l  cent"  wherever  ap- 
pearing therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"2  cents  when  mailed  prior  to  July  1,  1959, 
and  3^  cents  wban  mailed  on  or  after  such 
daU": 


(4)  by  striking  out  tbe  third  and  fourth 
provisos  contained  In  such  section;  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  proviso  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "And 
provided,  further.  That  on  and  after  July  1, 
1958,  the  rates  al  postage  on  third-class  mat- 
ter mailed  by  religious,  educaticmal,  scien- 
tific, philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  vet- 
erans', or  fraternal  organizations  or  associa- 
tions, not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of 
the  net  Income  of  which  Iniires  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual, 
shall  be  the  rates  prescribed  by  thU  section, 
except  that  the  minimtmi  charge  per  piece 
for  third-class  matter  mailed  in  bulk  by  such 
organizations  or  associations  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  minimum  charge  prescribed 
by  this  section  for  such  mailings." 

Fourth-class  mail 

Sxc.  305.  (a)  Section  204  (a)  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1948  (39  U.  8.  C.  393a  (a) ) .  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  w<»-ds  "over 
eight  ounces"  wherever  they  appear  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixteen  otmces  or 
over". 

(b)  Sections  204  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  Act 
(39  U.  S.  C.  292a  (d)  and  (e) )  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  following  materials  when  in 
parceia  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds  in 
'«<Slght  may  be  sent  at  the  postage  rate  of 
10  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents  for 
each  additional  pound  or. fraction  thereof, 
and  this  rate  shall  continue  until  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress:  (1)  books  per- 
manently bound  for  preservation  consisting 
wholly  of  reading  matter  <a  scholarly  bibli- 
ography or  reading  matter  with  incidental 
blank  spaces  for  st\idents'  notations  and 
containing  no  advertising  matter  other  than 
Incidental  announcements  of  books;  (2) 
sixteen-millimeter  films  and  sixteen-milli- 
meter film  catalogs  except  when  sent  to 
commercial  theaters;  (3)  printed  mtulc 
whether  in  bound  form  or  In  sheet  form; 
(4)  printed  objective  test  materials  and 
accessories  thereto  used  by  or  in  behalf  of 
educational  institutions  in  the  testing  at 
ability,  aptitude,  achievement,  mterests.  and 
other  mental  and  personal  qualities  with  or 
without  answers,  test  scores,  or  Identifying 
information  recorded  thereon  in  writing  or 
by  mark;  (5)  phonograph  recordings;  and 
(6)  manuscripts  for  books,  periodical  articles. 
and  music. 

"(e)  (1)  The  following  materials  when 
in  parcels  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds  in 
weight  when  loaned  or  exchanged  between 
(A)  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  and  (B) 
public  libraries,  religious,  educational,  scien- 
tific, philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  vet- 
erans', or  fraternal  organisations  or  associa- 
tions not  organized  for  profit  and  none  at 
the  net  income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  (v  individual,  or 
between  such  organisations  and  their  mem- 
bers or  readers  or  borrowers,  shall  be  charged 
with  postage  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  thereof,  except  that  tha 
rates  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  thlrd- 
or  fourth-class  matter  shall  apply  in  every 
case  where  such  rate  is  lower  than  the  rata 
prescribed  in  this  subsection,  and  this  rate 
ffhaii  continue  luitil  otherwise  provided 
by  the  Congress:  (1)  books  consisting 
wholly  of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibli- 
ography or  reading  matter  with  Incidental 
blank  spaces  for  students'  notations  and 
containing  no  advertising  matter  other  than 
incidental  announcements  of  books;  (11) 
printed  music,  whether  in  bound  form  or  in 
sheet  form;  (ill)  bound  voltunes  of  academic 
theses  in  typewritten  or  other  duplicated 
form  and  bound  voltunes  of  periodicals;  (iv) 
phonograph  recordings;  and  (v)  other  li- 
brary matarials  in  printed,  duplicated,  or 
I^otogr^hic  form  or  in  the  form  of  un- 
published mantiscripts. 
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"(9)  The  rate  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
fco*  books  may  apply  to  atxteen-mllllmeter 
films,  fllmstrlps,  tran^arendes  for  projec- 
tion and  aUdes.  microfilms,  sound  reooxdlngs, 
and  catalogs  at  such  materials  when  sent  In 
parcels  not  exceeding  ssTenty  pounds  In 
weight  to  or  from  (A)  schools,  coUeges.  or 
universities  and  (B)  public  llbrsffles.  reli- 
gious, educational,  aclentiflc.  philanthropic, 
agricultural,  labor,  Teterans',  or  fraternal 
organisations  or  associations,  not  organized 
for  profit  and  none  of  the  net  income  of 
which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
stockholder  or  individual. 

"(3)  Public  libraries,  organizations,  or 
associations,  before  being  entitled  to  the 
rates  spedfled  in  paragn4>hs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  shall  furnish  to  the  Poet- 
master  Oeneral.  xmder  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  satisfactory  evidence  that 
none  of  their  net  income  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or  indi- 
vidual." 

(c)  (1)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  re- 
adjust the  size  and  weight  limitations  on 
fourth-class  (parcel  post)  mail",  approved 
October  24,  1951  (65  Stat.  610;  39  U.  S.  C. 
240a),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  so  much 
thereof  as  precedes  the  first  semicolon  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following :  "That 
on  f  otirth-class  matter  the  limit  of  size  shall 
be  eighty-four  Inches  In  girth  and  length 
combined  and  the  limit  of  weight  shaU  be 
sixteen  ounces  or  over  and  not  exceeding 
forty  pounds". 

(2)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "over 
eight  ounces"  where  they  appear  the  second 
time  In  such  section  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "sixteen  ounces  or  over". 

(3)  Section  207  (a)  of  the  Act  of  February 
28,  1925  (39  U.  S.  C.  240),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  excess 
of  eight  ounces"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "sixteen  ounces  or  over". 
Subacription  order,  IHll,   and  receipt  forms 

Sec.  206.  The  final  clause  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  Act  of  January  20,  1888  (25  Stat. 
1;  39  U.  S.  C.  249).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  foUowing:  ",  but  the  same  shall  be 
in  such  form  as  to  convey  no  other  informa- 
tion than  the  name,  place  of  publication, 
subscription  price  of  the  publication  to  which 
they  refCT  and  the  subscription  due  thereon". 

Investigation  and  study  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral oj  dimensional  categories  for  first-  and 
third-class  mail  envelopes 
Ssc.  207.   (a)    The  Postmaster  Oeneral  Is 
authorlaed  and  directed  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough InvesUgation  and  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of— 

(1)  the  establishment,  by  regulation  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  of  such  number  of 
categories  (but  not  leas  than  two  categories) 
of  specified  length  an4  width  dimensions  for 
envelopes  to  be  used  for  the  transmission 
of  first-class  and  third-class  mail,  as  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  increase  the  efB- 
clent  handling  of  the  mail;  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  an  additional 
charge  on  any  such  mail  transmitted  in  an 
envelope  which  does  not  conform  in  length 
and  width  to  one  of  such  dimensional  cate- 
gories for  envelopes. 

(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  February  1.  1959,  a  repOTt  of 
the  resxilts  of  such  investigation  and  study, 
together  with  his  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions for  any  neeessary  legislation. 

Determination  of  class  of  post  office  and  com- 
pensation of  postmaster  and  certain  em- 
ployees 

Sec.  308.  No  part  of  the  gross  postal  receipts 
of  any  post  ofRce,  which  are  determined  in 
accordance  with  estimates  of  the  Postmaster 


Oeneral  to  be  attributable  to  the  l^ereaaes 
in  postage  rates  provided  by  this  Adt,  shall 
be  coimtad  for  the  purpose  of  detennlnlng 
the  classes  of  the  respective  poet  ofllces  and 
the  cotoapensatlon  and  allowances  aC  post- 
masters and  other  employees  whoee  com- 
pensation or  allowances  are  based  on  the 
annual  gross  receipts  of  such  post  i  offices. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shatl  oper- 
ate to  relegate  a  post  office  to  a  dass  or 
receipts  category  below  the  class  or  receipts 
category  to  which  such  post  office  tnay  be 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  gross  postal  receipts 
accruing  during  the  last  complete  calendar 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  or,  in  the  case  of  a  post  office  wh|ch  was 
in  existence  on  such  date  of  enactment  but 
which  was  not  in  existence  during  th»  whole 
of  such  calendar  year,  on  the  basis  <tf  gross 
postal  receipts  accruing  during  the  la^  quar- 
ter prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Salary  step  increases         J 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  8ecli<m  401 
of  the  Postal  Field  Compensation  Act  of  1955. 
as  amended  (39  U.  S.  C.  981  (a) ) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "salary  level  PFS-9 
or  a  lower  salary  level  of". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  sect  m  (39 
V.  S.  C.  981  (b) )  is  repealed. 

Szc.  210.  (a)  The  last  paragraph  of  lectlon 
207  (b)  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1925,  as 
amended  (45  Stat.  942;  39  U.  S.  C.  147).  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the|  word 
"greater"  the  following:  "more  thari  8  per 
centum".  1 

(b)  The  paragraph  under  the  lieadlng 
"General  Provisions"  under  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Post  Office  Department  con- 
tained in  chapter  IV  of  the  Suppl^nental 
Appropriation  Act,  1951  (64  Stat.  lOSO;  31 
U.  S.  C.  695) ,  is  amended  by  striking  o|it  "the 
receipt  of  revenue  from  foxirth-cla*  mall 
service  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  or  such 
service"  and  inserting  "that  the  cost  of 
fourth -class  mail  service  will  not  exceed  by 
more  than  8  per  centum  the  revenues  theie- 
trom". 

Repeals 

Szc.  211.  (a)  The  following  laws  are  tiereby 
repealed — 

(1)  The  Act  of  June  9,  1930  (U.  S.  <i.,  title 
39,  sec.  793),  relating  to  certlflcat  on  of 
estimated  amounts  of  postage  that  would 
have  been  collected  on  certain  free  or  re- 
duced-rate mailings,  which  the  Posttnaster 
General  Is  required  to  make  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Ctomptrolle  r  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Act  of  February  28,  1925  (45  Sta  t.  941- 
39  U.  S.  C.  283  (4) ) : 

(3)  Section  202  (b)  of  the  Act  of  Fe  Sruary 
28.  1926  (43  Stat.  1066;  39  U.  S.  C.  283  (b) ); 
and 

(4)  Section  204  of  the  Act  of  Fel 
1925  (43  Stat.  1067;  39  U.  S.  C.  288). 

(5)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as  co: 
in  the  CivU  Service  Retirement  Act 
ments  of  1956  (70  Stat.  747)  Is  hert^j  .= 
pealed,  and  hereafter  the  amounts  cdntrib- 
uted  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  dlsabUiti  fund 
In  compliance  with  such  section  4  (a)  of  the 
CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  shaU  be  <$>nsld- 
ered  as  costs  of  providing  postal  service  for 
the  pxirpose  of  establishing  postal  rate!/ 

Effective  date  ( 

««?^-  ^*^-  ^*^  ""^^  provisions  of  sictlons 
203  (e).  206.  207.  and  209  of  this  tltlT shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  It  thU 

*wJ^L.7**  "*~  ^  postage  prescrlbkd  by 
this  title,  except  as  otherwise  provided  Herein, 
shall  become  effective  on  JiUy  1.  1958. 

(c)  The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  Ijy  seo- 
tion  203  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  title  Bh«l  be- 
come effective  as  provided  in  such  afcctlcm 
203  (a)  and  (c).  f^   ^ 


'*   t 


(d)  The  permf^  fee  inreacrlbe^  by  aeetlam 

204  (2)  of  this  title  shall  beoomel  effective  on 
January  1.  1959.  { 

(e)  The  size  and  weight  limit*  prescribed 
by  section  305  of  this  title  ahall  become  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1958. 

(f)  Section  211  shall  beeome  effectfre  on 
July  1. 1958.  r 

TTrLZ     m — P06TAI.     MOUOUnSATl  OH     FUNO 

Establishment  of  Funk 

Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  est^ibllshed  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Staites  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Postar  Moderniza- 
tion Fund"  (hereinafter  referreq  to  as  "^he 
Fund") .  The  Fimd  is  hereby  ajpproprlated 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  303. 

Payment  of  certain  postal  receif^s  into  the 
Fund 

Sec.  302.  There  shall  be  paid  inio  the  Fund 
out  of  receipts  of  postage  on  first-class  maU 
the  sum  of  9175,000,000  during  each  fiscal 
year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  fear  ending 
June  30,  1959.  and  ending  with  thto  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1961. 

Expenditure  from  Fui 

Sec.  303.  Moneys  paid  into  th^  Fund,  to- 
gether with  any  income  thereof  w^der  section 
304  (b) ,  ShaU  be  available  until  expended  for 
obligation  by  the  Postmaster  Getileral  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(1)  conducting  research,  eltheij  directly  or 
through  private  or  other  organitations.  for 
the  purpose  of  developing,  acquiring,  and 
placing  into  operation  improved  equipment 
and  faculties  for  the  performa|ice  of  the 
postal  function: 

(2)  constructing  cx'  otherwiscl  acquiring 
buildings  and  other  related  property  which 
wUl  more  efficiently  serve  the  n^eds  of  the 
postal  service,  and  for  Improvihg  Mtiattng 
facilities.  [^ 

Management  of  Fundi 
Sec.  304.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Fund, 
and  (after  consultation  with  the  Postmaster 
General)  to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year 
(beginning  with  I960)  on  the  flnnnclal  con- 
dition of  the  Fund  as  of  the  end  bf  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year.  j 

(b)  It  shall  tw  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  Judgment]  aftw  con- 
sultation with  the  Postmaster  General,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  ih  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligaUons  guaranteed  as  to  bo^  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  Statei^ 

Report   of   Postviaster   Geferml 
Sec.  305.  The  Postmaster  Genertl  shaU  In- 
clude in  his  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  each  year  a  detailed  report  oflhla  activi- 
ties during  such  year  under  this  t|ue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  Bubmit  amentoenta  to 
the  postal  bill  which  correct  certain 
errors  in  the  draftsmanship  of  the  bill. 
The  need  for  the  amendments  was  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY].  I  appreciate  his  kindness 
in  calling  these  errors  to  my  kttenUon. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPIcfcl.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  fdr  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.         T 

The  Legislativ«  Clksx.  ObI  page  35, 
between  lines  3  and  4,  It  is  prijposed  to 
insert  the  following:  "Domitic  Air- 
mail." T 

On  page  37.  between  lines  IJD  and  20, 
Insert  the  following:  "Controllfed  Cirtm- 
lation  Publications." 
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on  page  39.  to  strike  out  lines  1  and 
2  and  insert  in  Uai  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  ttUrd  pcorlso  con- 
tained In  such  section; 

(6)  In  tha  foxnth  prorlao  contalnad  In 
such  section,  by  striking  out  "3  cenU"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6  cents." 

On  page  39,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert  -(6)." 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^1d? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Is  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  merely  offering  these  as 
pending  amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  amendments  merely  make  correc- 
tions in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Are  they  In  con- 
formity with  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Idr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
They  are  in  conformity  with  the  action 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  it  understood 
Oiat  the  Mil  is  sttll  treated  de  noro.  and 
that  no  parliamentary  situation  exists 
which  would  foreclose  the  offering  of 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion whatsoerer  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  srleld? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  to  checking  over 
the  bill  as  repented  by  the  f  till  commit- 
tee, three  errors  were  fotmd.  The  first 
dealt  with  the  faUure  to  Include  the 
subhead  on  "Domestic  Airmail,"  which 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  bllL 

■nie  second  had  to  do  with  the  con- 
trolled circulation  publications,  over 
which  there  has  been  great  controversy. 
The  subhead  and  the  new  sectitm  num- 
bers were  omitted  in  the  bin  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate. 

T%e  committee,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
decided  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bin  concerning  controlled  circu- 
lation publications,  and  left  them  as  a 
part  of  third-class  mall.  There  has 
been  a  consistent  effort  over  the  years  to 
give  the  second-class  treatment  to  con- 
trolled circulation  publications  that  have 
no  paid  circulation.  For  that  reason, 
the  omission  of  the  subtitle  "Controlled 
Ciretilation  Publications''  and  the  num- 
bering of  the  bill's  provisions  on  this 
subject  as  though  they  were  a  part  of  the 
section  relating  to  second-class  mall, 
might  be  interpreted  administratively  as 
Indicating  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  controlled  circulation  pub- 
lications should  be  handled  as  second- 
class,  paid-circulation  malL 

In  carefully  cheeking  the  bin.  I  real- 
ized that  the  text  as  reported  did  not 
correspond  to  the  text  on  which  the  full 
committee  voted. 

It  is  to  correct  that  clerical  error,  let 
us  say.  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  offering  the  amend- 
ment, so  that  ttiere  can  be  no  question 
of  the  Senate's  decision  to  continue  con- 
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troUed  circulaUoii  publications  as  third- 
class  mail. 

The  third  error  occurs  on  page  39  of 
the  bilL  On  that  page  there  Is  a  sec- 
tion which  deals  with  third-class  malL 
According  to  the  best  advice  I  have  ob- 
tained, the  bill  as  reported  would  elimi- 
nate the  3-cent  penalty  which  now  ap- 
plies to  third-class  mail  which  is  irregu- 
lar in  siae,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling  it,  whereas  the  committee 
voted  to  increase  the  penalty  to  6  cents. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  assures  me  that 
these  three  mistakes  were  unintentioa- 
ally  made  in  connection  with  the  draft- 
ing of  the  reported  bill,  with  mxae  bad 
advice  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

When  a  Senate  ccnnmittee  reports  a 
bill,  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
full  committee.  I  believe  the  bill  exactly 
as  vo>d  to  be  reported  should  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  modified  by  the  staff  or  by  anyone 
else,  even  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
al  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  fully  concur  in 
the  statement  the  Senator  has  made.  I 
merely  wish  to  make  certain  that,  inas- 
much as  the  bin  is  presumably  before  us 
in  the  way  It  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, we  shall  not  find  ouraelves  in  a 
I)arliamentary  situation  in  which  we 
would  later  be  foreclosed  from  submit- 
ting fwmtirttwwmta  tO  thCSC  portionS.     If 

these  are  clerical  errors,  certainly  they 
should  be  handled  tn  such  a  way. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendments  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  ccxnmlt- 
tee  are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  by  unanimous 
consent,  that  wiU  expedite  the  handling 
of  the  lytu,  and  wiU  clarify  the  situation. 
I  believe  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
CaslsohI,  who  has  worked  so  hard  on 
the  bill,  win  agree  with  n^  that,  when 
these  amendments  axe  agreed  to,  the 
biU  will  again  be  in  the  form  it  was 
when  the  committee  voted  to  report  it 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur. I  think  these  amendments  wUl. 
when  adopted,  put  the  blU  in  the  shape 
it  was  in  when  the  committee  voted  to 
report  it.  and  the  shape  it  was  In  when 
we  thought  it  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Soiator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JomrsTOKl .  which,  without  ob- 
jection, wlU  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  amendments  wlU  simply 
place  the  biU  in  the  form  it  was  in  when 
it  was  reported  by  the  c(Hnmlttee.  The 
errors  were  called  to  my  attention  only 
today.  Therefore,  I  have  caUed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  approach  the 
crossroads;  soon  the  case  wiU  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jiu7,  the  Congress,  which 


must  decide  what  shaU  be  done  in  re- 
gard to  postal  rates. 

This  afternoon  the  Senate  has  before 
it  one  of  the  most  controversial  meas- 
ures to  come  before  it  in  recent  years. 

The  Senate  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  spent  days  and.  in 
fact,  months  in  working  on  the  bilL  It 
held  hearings,  and  tried  to  expedite  the 
handling  of  the  biU  as  much  as  possible, 
following  the  reassembling  of  Congress 
in  January. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  President,  I  abenUL 
like  to  say  that  the  committee  voted  1 
to  6.  Of  the  7  Senators  who  voted  af- 
firmatively. 5  were  Republicans  and  2 
were  Democrats.  So  there  was  not  a  di- 
vision alcmg  party  lines.  One  Repub- 
lican Senator  voted  in  favor  of  the  biU 
the  subcommittee  reported;  that  was  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Law- 
GER],  whom  I  have  always  found  trying 
to  help  the  Uttle  fellow. 

Mr.  President,  my  ccdleagues  will  find 
that  if  the  postal  rate  on  lettns  is  in- 
creased from  3  cents  to  5  cents,  the  first- 
class  maU  win  more  than  pay  Its  way, 
almost  to  the  extent  of  $250  million.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  that  point  in 
mind. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  beUeve  that 
was  proper;  therefore,  the  subcommittee 
did  not  vote  to  raise  first  class  to  5  cents. 
Instead,  it  voted  in  favor  of  Increasing 
the  flrst-class  rate  from  3  cents  to  4 
cents.  If  that  is  done,  the  first-class 
mail  will  more  than  pay  its  own  way.  I 
contend  that  first-class  mail  should  more 
than  pay  its  own  way,  in  view  of  the 
preferential  treatment  it  receives. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 

me?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Yakbokough  in  the  chair).    Does  the 

Senator  from  South  Carolina  jrield  to 

the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  ten  me  how  close  sec- 
ond-class mail  and  third-class  maJl  wiU 
come  to  paying  their  own  way,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Candina.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wlU 
find  on  page  C  of  the  report  the  costs 
regarding  the  various  classes  of  mall.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  pending 
bill,  if  enacted.  wiU  result  in  an  estimated 
increase  of  $747  million. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Sooator  from 
South  Carolina  teO  me  what  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  than,  the  second- 
class  mall  and  third-class  mail  w^U  pay, 
if  the  pending  MQ  Is  enacted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  oi  South  Carolina. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  want 
me  to  refer  to  the  old  method  of  cost 
ascertainment,  as  to  the  new  one?  Ha 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
Senator's  best  judgment  on  the  matter, 
whichever  he  thinks  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  at  South  Carolina. 
In  the  case  of  second-class  mail,  the  biU* 
if  enacted,  wm  bring  in  a  total  at  $99.- 
656,000.  The  cost  win  be  $167,500,000. 
In  other  words,  thne  win  be  a  deficit  oC 
approximatdy  $68,400/)00.  in  the  case  tit 
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the  secoDd-cIaas  maa  Tlie  Senator  from 
LouiBians  was  f  onnerly  on  the  commit- 
tee and  he  helped  make  the  investigation 
which  was  eondneted  at  one  time.  So  I 
am  yery  glad  he  is  participating  in  the 
debate.  He  knows  that  much  of  the 
seccmd-dass  mail  is  handled  at  less  than 
cost.  In  other  words,  a  considerable 
ammmt  of  irtiilanthropic  and  other  mtti} 
is  carried  at  less  than  half  the  charge 
of  other  groups.  I  refer  to  the  hanriUng 
of  the  veterans  organizations,  farm 
magazines,  labor  publications,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  relate  the  rate  on  second- 
elass  mail  to  the  cost  of  carrying  it? 
What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
It  will  the  seoond-claas  mail  pay? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  what  I  have  just  stated.  I  have 
referred  to  the  overall  situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  frwn  South 
Carolina  gave  the  absolute  figure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  gave  the  total. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  tdl  me  what  percentage 
of  its  cost  the  second-class  mail  will 
pay,  under  the  provisioQs  of  the  pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  99  to  167.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  60  percent.  So  much  free  mail  is 
included,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
the  proper  figure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  state  what  percentage  of 
its  cost  he  estimates  the  third-class  mall 
wUl  pay,  if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
The  pending  biU,  if  enacted,  will  result  in 
a  profit  in  the  amount  of  $25  million. 
The  subcommittee  did  not  think  the  bill 
should  go  that  far,  so  as  to  make  this 
class  of  mail  more  than  pay  its  own 
way,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  receive 
preferential  treatment.  I  think  I  have 
stated  correctly  the  attitude  of  the  sub- 
committee on  that  point. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  it  Is  correct  to  say 
that  if  the  pending  bill  is  enacted,  the 
third-class  mail  will  more  than  pay  its 
own  way? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  I  believe  that  la  true. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  jrield 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolixia. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  case  of  the 
second-class  mail,  under  the  rates  pro- 
posed in  the  present  committee  print,  is 
it  not  the  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  this  field,  that,  aside 
from  public-service  and  general-welfare 
items,  the  items  of  second-class  mail 
which  are  charged  for  wiH  more  than 
pay  the  out-of-pocket  expense  they 
cause? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  they  will  more  than  pay  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense  they  cause,  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  we  have  stated  that  15 
percent  of  the  service  performed  is  a 
free  public  service,  and  a  great  deal  of 
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that  occurs  in  the  case  of  thi  second- 
class  maiL  ) 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  parolina. 
So  mhea.  we  speak  of  having  the  second- 
class  mail  pay  its  own  way,  itj  must  be 
ronembered  that  much  of  the  public 
service  charges  are  now  levied  against 
second-class  mail.  | 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Presid^t.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questioii? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  darolina. 
I  yield.  , 

Mr.  LANGER.  Is  there  anikhing  in 
the  bill  dealing  with  red  tag  mall? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Nothing  ^t^teyer.  I 

Mr:  I^ANGEai.  My  recoU^stion  is 
that  in  the  testimony  before  tAe  House 
Committee  it  was  claimed  that  the 
handling  of  a  magazine  such  as  Life 
cost  the  taxpayers  $8  million  a  rear.  Is 
that  correct?  j 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  myself  would  not  want  to  use  that 
figure,  because  I  do  not  bellevej  it  is  ac- 
cmate.  I  woiild  not  want  aiiy  state- 
ment of  that  kind  placed  in  the  Record 
as  coming  from  me.  | 

Mr.  LANGER.  My  recoUefction  is 
very  clear  that  the  figiu-es  showed  that 
in  1953  the  handling  of  Life  magazine 
alone  cost  the  taxpayers  more  <  than  $8 
million.  | 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
In  all  fairness,  I  think  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  committee  doea  not  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  is  a  lair  one. 
Many  items  were  not  taken  lato  con- 
sideration by  the  DepartmentTwhen  it 
computed  that  figure. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
mistaken.  I  believe  the  testimony 
which  is  in  the  record,  shows  that  the 
red  tag  end  of  handling  Life  itagazlne 
cost  the  taxpayers  $8  million*  There 
was  a  long  list  of  magazines  wlMch  was 
placed  in  the  record,  which  Ust  was 
furnished  the  committee  by  |fae  Post 
Office  Department.  | 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Someone  may  have  testified  to  that  but 
I  personally  would  hesitate  to  put  my 
approval  on  that  statement.  In  laU  fair- 
ness, r  would  have  to  disagree  to  that 
statement. 

Mr,  LANGER.  I  come  now  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  question.  The  Senator 
is  familiar  with  the  long  list  or  maga- 
zines which  the  Postmaster  General  has 
discretion  to  treat  as  first-class  taiail-  is 
he  not?  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  darolina 
That  is  true;  newspapers  and  m^azlnes 

Mr.  LANGER.  Does  the  record  not 
show  that  the  handling  of  suchT matter 
cast  the  taxpapers  between  $68(  million 
and  $69  million?  "**^u« 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Cbrolina 
I  do  not  beUeve  the  record  will  stow  that 
kind  of  information.  The  figuredon  sec- 
ond-class mall  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  not,  in  my  Apinion. 
been  based  on  sound  accountiii  nrin- 
clples.  -~j>  **  "i 

Mr.  LANGER.  We  have  the  siiuation 
have  we  not.  wherein  Life  magazine  Is 
treated  preferentially,  given  red-tag 
treatment,  and  the  Saturday  tvening 
PMt  is  not  receiving  such  service  because 
it  has  not  applied  for  it.    Is  that  true? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Smith  Carolina. 
I  am  not  here  defending  aiiy  particular 
magazine,  but  I  will  say  Ufe  m^ya^im 
does  a  certain  service  whi^iome  of  the 
other  magazines  do  not.  itiere  is  addi- 
tional work  Involved  on  th^  part  for 
the  preferential  treatment.! 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  not  (irltieizing  the 
Postmaster  General  for  picl^ng  out  a  cer- 
tain class  of  magazine,  because  there  was 
no  discrimination  shown  as  between 
magazines  favoring  different  political 
parties.  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Sox^th  Carolina. 
That  is  correct.  Some  maAfazlnes  were 
chosen  and  others  were  not. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  preferential  treatment  jhas  cost  the 
taxpayers  between  $68  million  and  $69 
million.  . 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soukh  Carolina. 
As  I  said  a  wiiile  ago.  some  magazines  are 
given  preferential  treatment.  S<Mne  pay 
only  about  50  percent  of  what  other 
publishers  have  to  pay.  and  some  pay 
practically  nothing  for  thcj  preferential 
treatment.  However.  I  do  not  think  gen- 
eral piu-pose  magazines  shoald  carry  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  magazines  to 
which  it  was  seen  fit  to  give  special  treat- 
ment, any  more  than  I  thiz^c  the  payers 
of  first-class  mail  service  ought  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  all  other  classes  of  mail. 

Mr.  LANGER.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  agrees  fully  wHth  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  Just 
said,  the  fact  nevertheless  i^malns  that 
for  the  preferential  treatment  of  30. 40  or 
50  magazines — whatever  the  number  was 
that  the  Postmaster  General  furnished 
in  his  list — the  taxpayers  are  paying  a 
cost  of  $68  million  or  $69  million.  Is  that 
correct?  j 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Souih  Carolina. 
Not  merely  because  of  pref  enential  treat- 
ment. Preferential  treatment  restilts  in 
very  little  additional  cost.  The  mere  fact 
that  preferential  treatment  \b  given  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  U  the  reason 
for  all  the  cost,  but  such  treatment  does 
result  In  some  additional  cost,  because 
the  mail  Is  being  treated  ^  first-class 
mail.  Many  people  do  not  understand 
that  second-class  mail  Is  handled  after 
first-class  mall  goes  out.  If  it  were  not 
for  second-class  and  thirdrclass  mail, 
probably  the  employees  in  the  post  offices 
would  have  nothing  to  do  after  first-class 
and  red  tag  mall  had  been  sent  out. 

Ml-.  LANGER.  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  have  any  bbjection  to 
his  assistant's  getting  the  bart  of  the 
record  to  which  I  have  made  reference, 
so  that  I  might  in  the  next  day  or  two 
read  it  for  the  benefit  of  thO  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  no  objection.  We  want)  the  Record 
to  be  accurate.  | 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  was  my)  impression 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Postmaster 
General  himself  showed  that  the  tax- 
payers were  suffering  the  loss  I  have 
stated.  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soutt  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President,  most  of  the  refiommenda- 
tlons  of  the  subcommittee,  that  spent  so 
many  months  on  this  subjeit,  were  ig- 
nored by  the  full  committee.!  The  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  I  have  their 
reasons  for  the  way  they  voted,  but  the 
members  of  the  subcommittie  also  had 
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very  good  reasons  for  their  recommrnrta- 
Uons  to  the  full  committee. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
also  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
feel  that  I  must  support  the  suboommit- 
tee  recommendations,  becaiise  those  rec- 
ommendations were  arrived  at  after  long 
sessions  of  hearings,  debate,  and  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  desire  to  go  Into 
arguments  on  the  different  classes.  I 
shall  offer  amendments  at  the  proper 
time  to  reduce  certain  rates  in  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for 
the  one  part  of  the  bill  that  was  left 
unchanged  by  the  full  committee. 

The  Senate  committee  report  which 
accompanies  H.  R  5836  spells  out  in 
elaborate  detail  the  need  and  Justifica- 
tion of  a  postal-rate  policy.  I  believe  this 
is  the  most  Important  section  of  the 
posUl  rate  bill,  because  it  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  fair  consideration  of  all 
future  rate  Increases  to  be  proposed  by 
the  executive  department  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  Post  Office 
Department  should  be  performing  serv- 
ice for  various  and  simdry  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  then  charging 
that  off  to  the  business  users  of  the  mall 
or  the  private  user  either. 

I  beUeve  we  are  often  too  quick  In  our 
condemnation  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment because  it  does  not  fully  recover 
its  costs  of  operation.  Compared  with 
other  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  the  Post  Office  Department 
does  a  magnificent  Job.  The  Post  Office 
Department  is  the  only  major  Govern- 
ment department  which  recovers  85  per- 
cent of  its  total  cost.  That  Is  an  excel- 
lent record  considering  all  the  free  and 
special  services  provided  by  this  Depart- 
ment in  the  interests  of  our  national 
welfare. 

Does    any    one    complain    that    the 
United   States   Patent  Office   does   not 
fully  recover  its  costs?    The  last  report 
I  had  was  that  it  recovers  about  50  per- 
eentb    Tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  lAncn]  and  I  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee which  has  responsibiUty  hi  that  re- 
gard.   Does  any  one  complain  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  which 
mft<"t#t"*  the  airways  of  the  Nation,  re- 
covers litUe  or  nothing  from  the  air- 
lines which  utilise  this  system?    Like- 
wise, many  other  Government  depart- 
ments  perform   a   variety   of   services 
which  would  have  had  to  be  abandoned 
long  ago  if  the  departments  had  been 
forced  to  collect  fees  from  the  public  to 
match  the  costs  of  providing  the  services. 
The  alleged  Post  Office  deficit  in  many 
respects  is  a  phantom  deficit  because 
Included  in  its  loss  figures  are  siuns  for 
many  vital  and  important  public  serv- 
ices.   The  Post  Office  Department  regis- 
ters the  2^  million  aliens,  and  reregis- 
ters them  every  time  they  change  their 
addresses.    The  post  offices  store  and 
distribute  income  tax  forms  by  the  mil- 
li<ms  for  the  Intemal  Revenue  Service, 
help  make  surveys  of  vacancies  for  the 
Federal    Housing   Administration,   and 
asdsts  the  CIvH  Sorlce  in  spreading  In- 
formation about  examinations  for  Oov- 
emment  positions.     Some   post  offices 
provide  the  only  notary  service  in  their 


communities.  Whoi  a  war  veteran  dies. 
3  out  of  4  families  turn  to  the  Post  Oflloe 
Department  to  file  aiK>lication  for  a  flag 
for  the  funeraL  Post  offices  receive  and 
transmit  funds  for  many  volimteer 
charities,  such  as  heart*  cancer,  and 
others. 

The  Post  Office  Department  provides 
a  great  mass  of  free  postal  services,  such 
as  those  provide  for  the  blind.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  postal  employees 
carry  as  much  as  20  millitm  pounds  of 
free  mail  for  the  blind.  Among  other 
free  services  is  the  delivery  of  news- 
papers in  the  county  of  publication^ 
some  380  million  copies  last  year.  Also, 
there  is  free  registered  mail  tox  Govern- 
ment agencies,  free  mail  for  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  and  free  mail  for 
widows  of  former  Presidents. 

Publications  issued  by  ncmproflt  fra- 
ternal, religious,  and  scientific  groups 
are  mailed  at  special  low  rates  without 
relation  to  costs.  In  1956  more  than 
1^  billion  pieces  of  such  zx)nprofit  mail 
were  handled.  Also,  special  concessions 
werA  granted  on  about  seven  million 
books  handled  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment last  year. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
gave  special  rates  to  libraries.  Should 
the  Post  Office  Department  carry  on 
such  activities?  If  such  activities  are  to 
be  carried  on.  should  the  Post  Office  costs 
be  recovered  from  the  other  classes 

In  our  detailed  listing  of  public  serv- 
ices rural  free  delivery  is  perhaps  the 
meet  conspicuous.  My  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  CMr.  CarisonI, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  when  the  Re- 
publicans last  controlled  the  Senate, 
once  said: 


I  do  not  Me  how  anyone  could  JucUfy 
BFD  except  u  a  eerrloe  by  Uie  OoTernment 
to  Ite  citlzene. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  discussed  some  of  the  free 
services  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  think  quite  often  otir  citizens  do  not 
realise  how  many  free  services  are  given 
by  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 

Early  this  year  I  asked  the  Postmaster 
General  to  furnish  me  a  list  of  services 
which  the  Post  Office  Department  ren- 
ders, and  I  should  like  to  state  a  few  of 
them  for  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  oitire  letter 
printed  in  the  Rbooro.  eithtf  at  this 
point  or  following  the  Sautter's  q;>eech. 
if  he  does  not  desire  to  have  it  inter- 
rupted. 

For  instance,  the  following  are  services 
<tf  the  type  renda*ed  without  reimburse- 
ment: 

First.  The  Armed  Forces  ask  that  rd- 
atlves  of  deceased  servicemen  be  located. 

Second.  The  Housing  Administration 
asks  that  former  tenants  be  found. 

Third.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
asks  that  the  Post  Office  deliver  flags  for 
veterans' funerals. 

Fourth.  The  Agriculture  Department 
requests  that  Uie  Post  Oflloe  personnel 
r^wrt  on  the  sighting  of  doves.   I  do  not 


know  how  many  people  realise  the  Poflft 
Office  Departoient  goes  out  hunting 
birds,  but  that  is  done. 

Fifth.  The  Post  Office  Department  an- 
swers inquiries  from  Selective  Service. 

Sixth.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation enlists  the  aid  of  the  Post  Of&ee 
Department  on  ooeasian  in  law  enforce* 
ment. 

Other  activities  Ix^lude  the  sale  of 
savings  stamps  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Post  Office  Department  Is 
reimbursed  by  the  Treasury  Departmoit 
for  this  service,  on  an  established  basis. 
Another  service  is  the  sale  of  bird- 
himting  stamps  tot  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

In  addition,  charitable  organlzatioos 
ask  that  money  be  received  by  postmas- 
ters for  health  funds,  such  as  "polio'* 
funds. 

There  is  also  the  distribution  of  api^- 
cant  forms  for  alien  registrations. 

The  Post  Office  Department  distrfbiites 
income-tax  blanks  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Widows  and  children  are  certified  in 
January  and  July  for  continued  pension 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  ci  the 
Items  which  should  be  included  in  the 
RxcoRD,  in  order  that  citizens  may  know 
how  much  free  service  the  Post  Office 
Depsirtment  renders. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  dt  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  those  are  simply  a  few 
of  the  services  rendered.  One  could  go 
on  and  on. 

For  instance,  considering  the  work  for 
the  FBI  alone,  every  day  the  38,000  post 
offices  in  the  United  States  reeeiye  from 
the  FBI  pictures  of  criminals,  with  let- 
ters, and  the  personnel  of  the  I'ost  Office 
Department  must  read  the  letters  to  see 
what  is  requested.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary to  place  the  pictures  on  the  bul- 
letin board.  At  other  times  they  must 
watch  for  scune  person  at  the  window, 
in  an  endeavor  to  catch  the  man  if  he 

appears  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senattx- 
from  Kansas  that  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Postmaster  Gen»^  be 
printed  in  the  Record? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 


OmcB  or  THB  PoBTicASXBR  OonaAii, 

Waihington,  D.  C  January  3, 19S9. 
Hon.  FRAiix  Cablscw. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D,  O. 

XMiM  SoiAToa  Carlson:  TliU  Vt  in  r^y 
to  yo\ir  letter  of  December  27.  1S57,  re- 
queettng  Information  oonoemlng  certain 
nonpoBtal  eervloea  perfarmed  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department  for  other  Oovemment 
agencies. 

The  following  are  eetfioee  of  this  naton 
performed  for  other  aoTmunent  agenclee 
without  rdmbmrsement: 

1.  Tbe  Anned  Faroes  aA  that  relatives  of 
deceased  seivioemen  be  located. 

a.  The  HoxislT»g  Administration  asks  that 
former  tenants  be  f ovuid. 

8.  The  Veterans'  Administration  asks  that 
we  deliver  flags  for  veterans'  funerals. 

4.  TTie  Agrlcultore  Department  requests 
thrt  we  reptwt  on  the  sighting  of  dove*. 

8.  We  answer  inquiries  from  Deleotlfe 
Service. 
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6.  The  FsdenJ  Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon 
enllste  our  aid  on  occaakm  in  law  enTorce- 
ment. 

.  Ill  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Port  Office  and  Civil  Service.  84tli  C<m- 
greae,  2d  session,  during  the  hearings  on 
H.  B.  9228.  the  former  Deputy  Postmastw 
General.  Mr.  BCaurice  H.  Stans,  stated  that 
none  of  the  above  Itons  cost  the  Depart- 
ment as  much  as  $264000  a  yecur.  In  all 
probabUlty  the  cost  of  these  services 
amounts — ^in  the  aggregate — to  about 
•100,000  annuaUy. 
The  article  In  the  Reporter  of  Direct  Bfall 
yj§  iP  Advertising  to  which  you  refer  contains  ref- 

*Tf  f^  erence  to  other  postal  services  which  are  not 

listed  above.  These  services,  with  an  expla- 
nation as  to  why  tbey  are  no  longer  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  Department,  are  listed 
below: 

1.  The  sale  of  savings  stamps  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

The  Department  is  reimbursed  by  the 
Treasury  for  this  service. 

2.  The  sale  of  bird  hxmting  stamps  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  is  reimbursed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  this  service. 

3.  Charitable  organizations  ask  that  money 
be  received  by  postmasters  for  health  funds, 
such  as  polio. 

Postage  at  regular  flrst-class  rates  is  paid 
en  these  mailings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
■avings  from  the  biUk  handling  of  this  mall 
offset  the  slight  cost  of  correspondence  in- 
volved in  maldng  these  arrangements. 

4.  The  distribution  of  applicant  forms  for 
alien  registrations. 

The  Department  is  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
Of  this  service  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

6.  We  distribute  income-tax  blanks  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  Treasury  Department  pays  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tax  blanks  to  taxpayers  at  regu- 
lar rates  of  postage.  A  limited  nxunber  of 
additional  tax  blanks  is  made  available  at 
post  offices  but  the  cost  U  insignificant. 

6.  Widows  and  children  are  certified  in 
January  and  July  for  continued  pezision  ben- 
efits. 

This  service  is  no  longer  required. 

In  addition,  the  Post  Office  Department 
■ells  documentary  stamps  for  the  Treasury 
Department  and  distributes  information  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Post  Office 
expenditures  to  provide  these  services 
amounted  in  fiscal  1956  to  $180,000  and  $1  - 
700,000,  respectively.  Diiring  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  current  Congress  identical  bills 
(8.  2128  and  H.  R.  7908)  were  Introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  which,  if  enacted 
woxild  provide  rehnbursement  in  the  above 
amoimts. 

In  summation,  the  nonpostal  services  per- 
formed by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
other  Government  agencies  in  fiscal  1956 
amounted  to  a  total  of  about  $2  mlUlon  of 
which  approximately  $1.9  milUon  will  be  re- 
imbiu^ed  to  the  Department  if  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  is  enacted  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress. 

/  -««-?°^  »   *"^*   answered   your   questions 

satisfactorily   and    send    best   wishes   for    a 
bappy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ABTHUB  E.  8T7M1CXRFIEU>. 

Poatmaster  Oeneral. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President  many  of  our  third-  and 
fourth-class  post  offices  exist  simply  as 
places  where  people  come  to  pick  up 
their  mail.  They  do  not  take  in  enough 
revenue  to  equal  the  postmaster's  salary 
In  1956,  these  28,000  offices  had  revenues 
of  $58  million  against  expenditures  for 
postmasters  and  clerks  of  $113  million 
In  the  main,  public  service  rather  than 
profit  or  loss  must  be  the  postal  yard- 
stick in  appraising  these  establishments. 
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As  the  report  points  out.  the' commit- 
tee's findings  of  public  service*  totaling 
15  percent  of  post-office  costs  ire  based 
on  studies  by  two  advisory  groups;  that 
Is,  the  advisory  group  appoint^  by  me 
for  the  past  2  years  and  the  advisory 
group  appointed  by  the  Senatx)r  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Senators  are  familiar  with  th^  Carlson 
report  Issued  by  the  Senate  P#st  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  1954. 
That  report  carried  a  study  mate  by  the 
accounting  firm  of  Price  Watrt^house  & 
Co.,  which  found  that  in  1952  the  total 
value  of  measurable  public  services  that 
the  post  office  was  giving  away  tor  selling 
below  cost  came  to  about  $279  million. 
Last  February  a  Citizen's  [Advisory 
Coimcil,  set  up  by  a  Senate  resolution, 
reported  to  oiu-  committee  thit  public 
service  performed  by  the  Post  Qfflce  De- 
partment in  1955  cost  appr(|ximately 
$392  million.  Over  and  above  tkis  figure 
there  were  many  items  of  publlq  services 
that  could  be  precisely  meas|ired  but 
definitely  existed. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  tiese  two 
groups,  the  committee  has  racognized 
that  a  15-percent  public-servlte  value 
in  postal  operations  is  reasonnble  and 
proper.  T 

With  the  adoption  of  a  basic  postal 
policy  I  am  sure  the  CongressfwiU  find 
the  task  of  determining  postal  rates  con- 
siderably simplified.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  stated  in  hearing  «iat  once 
a  basic  policy  is  adopted  they  c^  adjust 
their  accounting  system  to  produce  the 
necessary  results.  I  hope  tha  Senate 
will  give  the  basic  postal  policj  carried 
In  title  I  of  H.  R.  5836  its  carefid  consid- 
eration. I  am  sure  that  the  coiimittee's 
findings  set  forth  under  this  title  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  influencmg  your 
efforts  to  adopt  a  rational  set  of  postal- 
rate  increases.  T 

Second-class  rates  have  alreaidy  been 
Increased  30  percent  since  llil  and 
third-class  rates  have  been  incrtased  50 
percent  since  that  date. 

I  make  a  plea  for  reason  in  thf  matter 
of  setting  rates,  and  hope  that  tl*  results 
of  the  deUberations  of  the  Senate  will 
find  consistency  with  postal  ptolicy  I 
commend  title  I  and  the  reportTon  this 
title  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
Senators.  | 

Mr.  President,  later  in  this  discussion 
I  shall  offer  amendments  to  makei  further 
adjustments  in  first-class,  second-class 
and  third-class  mail. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  ever  designed  to  £ake  a 
profit,  yet  the  committee  proposaTwould 
when  fully  effective,  show  a  profit  of 
over  $150  million  annually  for  The  De- 
partment, y 

After  taking  Into  consideration  the 
pubhc  service  aspects  as  outlined  in  the 
policy  statement,  the  profit  wduld  be 
more  than  $600  million  annuallj 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  placei  In  the 
Record  a  list  of  States  and  citie$  show- 
ing, for  several,  the  postal  bills,  icrease 
these  by  60  percent  and  we  canTeadily 
see  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  Stite^ 
local  governments.  Where  wll  the 
States  and  cities  get  the  addition^  reve- 
nues needed  to  meet  this  cost?.  Prom 


the  terms 

(43.318.36  in 
h36.152.441s 


taxes,  of  course.  I  want  Senators  to 
realize  the  impact  of  thli  bill  before 
voting  to  accept  or  reject  lis  provisions. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  reports  [which  I  have 
received  from  the  Kovemon  of  Tarlous 
States;  also  reports  from  miyors  of  vari- 
ous cities  in  the  United  Slates  showing 
how  the  bill  would  affect' the  cost  of 
postal  service.  It  might  be  useful  to 
read  a  list  of  some  of  the  cities. 

Let  us  go  first  to  California.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  spends  $306i342  annually 
for  total  postage.  That  suun  would  be 
increased  by  60  percent.  Of  that  sum. 
$270,287  is  spent  for  first-class  mali 
alone. 

Chicago,  HI.,  spends  $320j000  annually 
for  total  postage;  of  that  spm  it  spends 
$266,000  for  first-class  n^adL 

These  amounts  will  be  increased  by  60 
percent.  It  is  stated  by  some  that  the 
increase  can  be  passed  on  to  business. 
In  many  instances  the  increase  absorbed 
by  business  can  be  deducted  from 
income-tax  returns  to  the  extent  of  52 
percent.  \ 

Baltimore.  Md..  spends  $183,000  annu- 
ally in  total  postage;  for  flrst-class, 
$164,700.  All  these  amount  will  be  in- 
creased by  60  percent  und( 
of  the  bill. 

Boston,  Mass.,  spends  $] 
total  postage.   Of  that  sum. 
spent  for  first-class  mall.      : 

Newark,  N.  J.,  spends  $84,^35  annually 
in  total  postage;  for  flrsthclass.  $73.- 
381.50.  j 

As  I  read  these  figures,  toe  question 
comes  to  my  mind.  How  wllrthe  increase 
be  paid?  The  answer  is,  by  .taxes  In  the 
particular  States.  The  citief  and  Stotes 
will  have  to  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
stamps,  or  cut  down  on  the  stamps  they 
buy.  j 

California  spent  for  stampk  $1,920,500: 
that  is,  the  State  alone,  ar<d  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  people  In  the  State,  but 
only  of  the  State  government.  Of  that, 
$1,290,755  was  for  flrst-class  malL  Again 
I  say,  it  will  mean  a  60-percent  increase 
in  the  figures  I  have  read.  If  the  bill  Is 
passed.  |  -    . 

Arizona:  I  wish  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  were  in  the 
Chamber  so  that  he  could  hear  about 
Arizona.    The  figure  is  $259,952.89. 

People  forget  that  so  mudh  money  Is 
spent  for  stamps.  The  amkmt  Is  $2.5 
billion,  approximately.  ; 

.  !fj"5^*^®^'^^^-  The  aiiount  spent 
Is  $616,000.  The  figure  in  Kt&sas  will  be 
Increased  by  60  percent.         j 

I«t  us  consider  South  cirollna.  my 
own  State.  Three  hundred  $nd  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  is  spent  for  stamps 
annually  in  my  state.  That  funount  will 
be  increased  60  percent  if  i  the  bill  Is 
passed. 

Virginia:  The  figure  Is  1500.000,  or 
half  a  million  dollars.  , 

It  is  not  always  only  the  taxpayers  who 
are  going  to  be  charged  direct  with  the 
increase  in  the  amount  to  bfe  spent  for 
postage,  but  also  the  governments- 
State,  city,  and  county,  <^  course.  I 
have  said  nothing  yet  about  iountiea. 

I  wish  also  to  refer  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  Oregon  spends  $990,000  for 
stamps.    That  will  be  Increased  by  60 
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percent  If  the  pending  bill  goes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  X 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  total  the  fig- 
ures, to  see  if  they  equal  the  $600  million 
which  the  taxpayers,  rather  than  the 
State  and  local  governments,  are  putting 
up  through  income  tax  and  other  taxes  in 
order  to  take  care  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  the  question  that  came  up  in  our 
hearings,  when  the  committee  considered 
the  subject.  Those  matters  are  covered 
In  hearings,  so  that  the  people  can  dis- 
cover what  the  States  and  counties  and 
cities  are  paying.  Taxes  will  have  to  be 
levied  to  pay  the  expense. 

Some  people  will  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, [mrticularly  tome  of  the  businesses 
that  are  now  operating  on  a  small  mar- 
gin. There  was  a  fear  that  we  would 
go  too  far  particularly  with  respect  to 
second-  and  third-class  mail.  The  com- 
mittee was  warned  many  times  that  ex- 
orbitant increases  would  force  many 
businesses  to  the  wall.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  will  have  to  close  up.  I  do  know 
we  should  be  very  careful  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  and  both  polit- 
ical parties  are  crying  out  for  relief  for 
the  unemployed  and  are  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  cut  taxes,"  to  solve  the  present 
unemployment. 

I  say  that  the  various  cities  and  States 
will  have  to  Increase  their  taxes  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  amount  which  will  have 
to  be  spent  for  postage.  At  the  same 
time  a  great  many  businesses  which  are 
now  having  difficulty  will  be  squeezed 
entirely  out  of  existence. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  fought 
some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
made.  I  believe  we  should  increase  the 
rates.  I  think  certainly  we  ought  to  in- 
crease the  first-class  rate  to  4  cents, 
which  would  bring  in  more  than  $380 
million,  and  we  should  make  other  in- 
creases. However.  I  believe  that  in  some 
instances  we  have  gone  a  little  too  far, 
particularly  in  connection  with  second- 
and  third-class  mail. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  will  agree  with  me  about 
a  great  many  of  these  things.  We  held 
hearings  day  In  and  day  out.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  attended  a  great  many 
of  those  hearings,  whereas  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  attempting  to  write  this 
bill  did  not  attend  more  than  1  or  2  of 
the  hearings,  although  we  had  about  30 
or  40  hearings  in  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
reports  I  am  receiving  from  the  various 
States.  All  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  cities.  I  should  like 
to  have  them  all  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 


complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  This  has  been  a  long  and 
tedious  road  of  hard  work,  and  the 
chairman  has  been  very  generous  and 
very  kind.  He  heard  witnesses  for 
months,  and  has  spent  years  studying 
this  problem.  While  he  and  I  do  not 
always  agree  on  every  item,  we  do  agree 
on  general  principles.  The  chairman 
has  made  to  the  Senate  today,  for  the 
first  time,  a  very  outstanding  policy 
statement  on  postal  legislation.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  may  be  that  the  policy  will  be  revised 
before  we  get  through,  but  It  is  basic 
and  It  is  sound  and  one  that  we  will  be 
looking  back  to  for  years  to  come. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  know  the  country 
will  benefit  from  the  bill  which  has  been 
reported. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Riley,  Director 
of  the  Postal  Services  Division,  Bureau 
of  Operations  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  fioor. 
A  great  many  questions  will  be  asked.  I 
am  sure,  on  the  subject  imder  discus- 
sion, and  we  should  like  to  have  the 

benefit  of  his  knowledge.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — ^and  I  shall 
certainly  not  object — if  it  should  de- 
velop that  the  minority  should  wish  to 
have  someone  sit  on  the  fioor  also,  I 
sincerely  hope  the  chairman  will  agree 
that  we  may  have  that  permission. 

lix.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  any 
such  request.  As  Senators  know.  Mr. 
Riley  Is  thoroughly  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  him  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  Is  a  subject 
matter  on  wblch  we  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Thei*e  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
devoted  many,  msmy  hours  and  weeks 
and  monvhs  of  work,  not  only  to  the  post- 
al Increase  bill,  but  to  the  pay  bill  also. 
As  the  former  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  know  the  hundred  and  one  details 
which  arise  in  connection  with  bills  of 
this  kind,  when  they  are  considered  in 
committee,  because  it  Is  the  same  kind 
of  bill  that  was  considered  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  bothered  even  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  by  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  taking  his  time  in 
an  effort  to  show  him  what  the  increase 
in  the  postal  rates  on  second-  and  third- 
and  foiuth-class  would  mean  to  their 
particular  businesses.  It  is  a  long,  tedi- 
ous process.  I  do  not  know  of  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  whose  chairman 
does  more  work  and  gets  less  credit  than 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.    The  Senator 


from  SouUi  Carolina  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  never  any  opportunity  for 
headlines  in  connection  with  that  work, 
unless  it  Is  criticism.  There  is  no  glory 
in  the  work.  It  represents  a  terrific 
amount  of  hard  work.  I  wish  publicly  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  a 
Democrat— and  I  am  a  Republican — has 
done  an  outstanding  job  as  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  sakL 
He  Is  a  very  faithful  member  of  the 
committee.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
chairman,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee.  I  can  always  depend  upon 
him. 

The  present  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  I  Mr.  Carlson!  ,  who 
also  was  at  one  time  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  disagrees  with  me  about 
a  few  matters.  For  example,  as  to  the 
rate  for  flrst-class  mail.  I  do  not  think 
the  increase  for  first-class  mail  should 
be  to  5  cents.  He  thinks  it  should  be.  in 
order  to  enable  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  carry  forward  its  modernization 
program.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
the  modernization  program  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  a  5-cent  rate. 

The  retirement  fund,  which  receives 
$150  million  every  year,  is  now  being 
used  by  the  Government.  I  think  the 
Poet  Office  Department  should  be  al- 
lowed to  borrow  some  of  that  money,  and 
that  a  5-cent  first-class  postage  rate 
should  not  be  Imposed  upon  the  tax- 
payers at  this  time,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  relief  wherever  possible. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  prosperity  was 
Just  around  the  comer.  Now  it  is  said 
that  It  will  be  along  in  June  or  July, 
which  is  simply  another  way  of  sasrlng 
the  same  thing. 

But  in  order  to  bring  about  prosperity, 
the  Government  has  acknowledged  that 
It  must  do  something.  There  is  talk  now 
about  a  tax  reduction,  even  though  the 
budget  is  not  balanced.  The  Democrats 
Are  talking  about  a  reduction  In  taxes, 
as  ate  the  Republicans  also.  Why  Is 
there  such  a  suggestion?  The  object  Is 
to  prime  the  old  pump,  and  to  put  people 
throughout  the  United  States  back  to 
work  again. 

We  who  are  monbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
had  betta:  watch  out.  The  Post  Office 
does  business  with  a  great  many  small 
enterprises  throughout  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  imposing  additional 
financial  burdens  In  the  form  of  In- 
creased postage  rates,  we  should  con- 
sider how  far  we  should  go.  I  realize 
that  there  must  be  some  increase,  but 
how  much  o^  an  Increase  there  should 
be  Is  a  question  which  all  of  us  must 
decide  now. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  easy  to  vote  an  incxease  in  poetal 
rates,  particularly  in  the  rate  for  flrst- 
classmail.  The  easy  thing  is  to  tolerate 
ever-mounttns  deficits  in  the  Post  Office 
budget — deficits  which  must  be  paid  by 
the  general  run  of  taxpayers,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  less  subject  to  direct 
political  criticism  Lhan  is  the  raising  of 
first-class  postal  rates. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Rates,  so  I  have 
had  to  face  up  to  this  question  earlier 
than  have  most  of  my  colleagues.  My 
entire  experience  with  this  problem  leads 
me  to  believe  that  perhaps  postal  rates 
should  not  be  set.  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  political  body  like  Congress,  but 
that  this  should  be  initially  an  admin- 
istrative function  subject  to  Congres- 
sional review  and  potential  disapproval. 
Rates  might  be  fixed,  after  notice,  hear- 
ings, and  perhaps  some  appellate  re- 
view, by  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
accordance  with  broad  Congressional  cri- 
teria of  service  and  cost  distribution. 
Then  such  rates  could  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress and  become  effective  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  imless  disapproved, 
on  the  precedent  of  the  system  which 
has  been  used  with  respect  to  govern- 
mental reorganization  plans  submitted 
by  the  executive. 

I  have  aslced  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  has  fought  so  strenuously  for  rate 
Increases  before  our  committee,  whether 
he  would  favor  this  sort  of  ratemaking 
procedure,  and  if  so,  to  send  me  legisla- 
tion incorporating  his  »ecommendations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  my  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
General  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
programs  similar  to  this  are  used  In  most 
nations,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada, so  that  in  accordance  with  general, 
overall  policies,  postage  rates  can  be  de- 
termined by  audits  and  cost  accounting, 
rather  than  by  political  pressures. 

Postage  stamps  are  not  the  only  thing 
sold  by  our  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment also  sells  national  forest  timber 
stumpage,  it  sells  waterpower  through 
the  Bonneville  system  and  the  TVA;  It 
sells  transportation  on  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, it  sells  Innimierable  docimients  and 
maps  and  books.  Congress  does  not  fix 
these  charges.  They  are  set  by  certain 
rigid  standards  which  involve  profes- 
sional appraisals,  the  collection  of  amor- 
tization costs,  or  other  fiscal  yardsticks 
Why  should  not  postal  rates  be  subject 
to  similar  professional  and  technical 
standards? 

Mr.  President,  tiie  purpose  of  Senate 
hearings  is  to  bring  facts  and  informa- 
tion before  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  entered  ova  recent  hearings  strongly 
opposed  to  any  substantial  increase  in 
postal  rates,  particularly  in  the  flrst- 
class  rate.  Yet  I  think  hearings  will  be 
of  scant  benefit  unless  we  are  susceptible 
to  evidence  which  will  change  our  minds. 


I  flanged  my  mind  cm  this  l^e,  be- 
canse  the  evidence  demonstrated  to  me 
that  my  original  premises  hftd  been 
wrong.  I 

I  PAT  MASSES  WnX  ADD  TO  POSTlL  OmCIT 
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Certain  basic  facts  are  incontrovert- 
ible. The  post  office  deficit  is  now  nm- 
ning  at  a  rate  of  approximately  1700  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  addition,  there  Is  on  the 
Senate  calendar  my  own  bill — the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil; Service, 
which  I  cosponsored  and  whichj  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman — to  raise  the  salaries  of 
post  office  employees,  who  are  trj^lng  to 
meet  inflated  living  costs  with  |)ay  that 
is  shamefully  and  woefully  inadeguate. 
I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
merited.  A  majority  of  SenatJrs  sup- 
ported this  bill  last  summer,  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States  vetoed  it. 
I  have  every  faith  they  will  siAjport  it 
again.  The  cost  of  the  bill  is  ab  >ut  $270 
million. 

In  other  words,  the  existing  p4st  office 
deficit,  plus  the  thoroughly  merited  pay 
increase  for  postal  employees,  ^11  soon 
result  in  a  total  post  office  dificit  of 
about  $1  billion  annually,  unlessjpostage 
rates  are  increased.  This  is]  not  a 
theory;  it  is  a  condition.  j 

Thus,  the  basic  question  fadng  the 
Senate  is  comparatively  simpldT  Shall 
the  potential  deficit  of  $1  billion  be 
closed  by  increasing  rates  to  use^  of  the 
mail  service;  or  shall  it  be  carried  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Statei.  when 
they  pay  their  income  taxes  aijd  other 
Federal  levies? 

A  postal  deficit  of  $1  billion  a  ^ear.  to 
be  sustained  through  general  rlevenues 
of  Government,  means  $1  billion  less 
available  each  year  to  be  spent  en  Fed- 
eral aid  to  school  construction  through- 
out the  Nation,  or  on  harlwr  *edging 
along  the  Oregon  seacoast.  oni  public 
works  along  the  Columbia  RiverJ  <m  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  its  urgent 
research  projects,  on  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  for  our  defense,  or  on  the  con- 
servation of  fish,  timber,  and  trildlife 
Or  it  means  $1  billion  a  year  ijiore  in 
taxes,  or  else  another  $1  bUlion  annual 
addition  to  the  national  debt  i  Those 
are  the  choices  facing  us.  I  ^m  not 
aware  of  any  others,  if  we  do  net  wish 
to  increase  postal  rates.  Certaih  it  is 
that.  If  service  is  to  be  maintained  and 
if  American  post  office  workers  (are  to 
receive  a  living  wage  from  the  richest 
Government  in  the  worid.  the  Post  Office 
Departinent  will  soon  be  spendbig  $i 
billion  more  each  year  than  it  tiikes  in 
irom  postal  revenues. 


Congress  might  have  devoteti  $5.4  billlon 
to  expenditures  on  health  aitd  education, 
national  security,  and  public  works  of 
the  types  I  have  already  enumerated. 
It  might  have  reduced  tAxee.  during 
those  years,  in  an  amount  Itota^ing  $5.4 
billion;  or  It  might  have]  saved  $5!4 
billion  of  our  present  national  debt— 
which  we  have  just  again  voted  permis- 
sion to  increase — and  with  it,  saved  the 
taxpayers  the  annual  interest  charges 
on  tnat  part  of  the  national  debt  attrib- 
utable to  our  accumulated  postal  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  annutil  reports  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  show  that, 
for  the  fiscal  years  1946-57^  of  which  I 
speak,  the  interest  burden  of  the  tax- 
payers attributable  to  the!  cumulative 
postal  deficits  of  those  year$  alone,  adds 
up  to  $658  million.  Just  in  interest  on 
the  deficit  of  the  postwar  yejars,  without 
touching  the  $5.4  billion  principal  Itself, 
the  taxpayers  have  paid  out  $658  million! 
To  choose  an  illustration  which  will  be 
particularly  meaningful,  in ,  my  part  of 
the  country,  that  is  just  about  enough 
money  to  have  built  two  HpUa  Canyon 
dams.  That  much  in  intjerest  alone 
might  have  been  saved,  if  Cbngress  had 
chosen  to  limit  the  deficit  father  than 
spend  the  money  on  something  else  or 
reduce  taxes.  J 

But  actually  none  of  these  rather 
happy  choices  was  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  their  representatives  to 
Government.  Instead,  $5  billlon  was 
collected  from  the  taxpayer^  of  the  Na- 
tion to  pay  for  postal  deficits.  That  is 
now  past  history.  But  whkt  shall  be 
our  policy  for  the  future,  when  even  far 
larger  deficits  loom?  [ 

Shall  low  postage  rates  b^  subsidized 
by  all  the  taxpayers,  or  shill  users  of 
the  mails  pay  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  service  than  they  have  been 
carrying?  I 

AIX  BATE  CLASSES  MTTST  SRAtE  wdtEASEn  COSTS 


DBnciT  HAS  BEEN  (S  BILUON  IN  PAST  ^ECADE 

As  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore,  the  chairman  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Senator*  Carl 
Haydbn  has  recently  pointed  out  to  me 
the  Post  Office  deficit  for  during  the  past 
decade  has  added  up  to  about  $5  Jillion 

Jpfl^,?"  ^*i  ^^^'^'  ^^^  ^^^  Post  See 
deficit    stands    at    $5,417,000,000     This 

foTth^f  ptfrl"^^  ^P^y«"  ^'^  paid 
^f^^  °^*  *^^®'  °^®'  *^<J  above  what 
postal  revenues  have  been  collected  by 

it.    K  that  deficit  had  not  been  inqurred 


Confronted  with  the  deficit  figures, 
even  most  opponents  of  raqe  increases 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  begin  plosing  the 
ever-widening  gap  between  I  mail  costs 
and  mail  revenues.  But.  as  Ih  any  issue 
of  this  kind,  the  other  fellow  is  always 
tlie  one  who  should  pay  more.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  the  increases  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  different  clashes  of  mail 
users. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we, would  not 
expect  the  mail  users  themselves  to  agree 
on  that  question.  As  to  the  pending  bill, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Coijunittec  on 
Post  Office  and  CIvU  Service  haa  sought 
to  provide,  in  Its  fallible  judtment  the 
least  objectionable  distribution  of  a  dis- 
agreeable burden.  I  doubt  that  we  have 
made  any  class  of  maU  users  particularly 
happy.  Perhaps  additional  adjustments 
and  amendments  in  the  biU  are  justified. 
But  anyone  who  wishes  to  attack  the 
major,  substantial  outUnes  of  the  way 
the  increases  were  distributed— rather 
than  just  being  against  increases  alto- 
gether— ^must  demonstrate  Iconcretely 
some  better  way  of  raising  an  equal 
amount  of  additional  reveilues  from 
post-office  operations. 

Immediate  protest  has,  of  cdurse,  been 
concentrated  on  the  Increased  rates  for 
first-class  mail— specifically,  the  increase 
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of  letter  rates  to  4  cents  for  local  mail 
and  5  cents  out  of  town.  Before  the  com- 
mittee hearings  or  report  were  even  pub- 
lished, this  Increase  already  found  vocif- 
erous critics — including,  I  regret  to  say, 
one  of  my  closest  Democratic  colleagues — 
who  has  called  It  a  brazen  Imposition 
and  similar  vmdesirable  things. 

In  fact,  the  attacks  on  the  increase  in 
the  first-class  rate  have  ahnost  obscured 
Uie  fact  that  second-  and  third-class 
rates  have  been  equally  included  in  the 
rate  bill.  Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  first-class  mail  is  the  mail  used 
by  Individuals.  The  letter  stamps,  in- 
cluding the  airmail  stamp,  are  the 
stamps  with  which  individuals  are  most 
familiar.  It  Is,  therefore,  this  particular 
increase  which  will  be  singled  out  for 
public  attention,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  controversial  and  unpopular. 
Furthermore,  besides  the  fact  that  actu- 
ally second-  and  third-class  rates  are 
also  being  raised,  and  also  over  the  ob- 
jections of  those  particular  classes  of 
users,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  first-class 
mail  is  business  mail.  Just  as  much  as  is 
second  and  third  class. 

In  each  class  of  mall,  the  protesting 
users  are  persons  who  in  their  business 
routine  rely  on  postal  services  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  business  costs  will 
be  materially  increased  by  increased 
rates.  Some  of  these  use  second-class, 
some  third-,  many  first-class  mail.  No 
one  wants  his  costs  Increased,  even 
though  some  rise  in  postal  rates  is,  in  the 
light  of  the  growing  deficit,  ineviteble. 
I  believe,  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee so  voted,  that  the  increase  could 
not  be  concentrated  within  any  single 
class,  and  that  no  class  should  bear  a 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  rates 
applicable  to  that  particular  class. 

Yet.  instead  of  looking  at  the  relative 
percentage  increase  made  in  the  differ- 
ent classes,  the  argmnent  is  stressed  that 
first-class  mail  is  virtually  paying  its 
way;  therefore  it  should  not  be  raised, 
and  all  the  needed  increase  should  be  put 
into  those  that  do  not,  notably  second 
class. 

KATBS  CAHKOT  ■XACTl.T   UPLSCT  COSTS  OF 
SPBCXnC    BCKVICB 

This  argument  is  refuted  both  by  logic 
and  by  history.  Logically,  insistence  on 
rates  based  on  cost  of  different  classes 
of  service  is  subject  to  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  Does  it  reflect  cost  to  have 
a  3 -cent  stamp  for  the  social  note  to 
your  neighbor  around  the  comer  and  the 
same  3-cent  stamp  for  a  letter  from 
Boston.  Mass.,  to  Pendleton,  Oreg.?  It  is 
a  simple  hop  by  plane  from  Washington 
to  Chicago,  but  mail  must  be  handled 
many  times  between,  say,  Atlanta  and 
Boise— yet  do  both  letters  not  carry  the 
same  6  cents  postage,  under  present 
rates? 

Assuming  first  class  and  airmail  as  a 
whole  now  pay  their  way,  so  far  as  the 
cost-ascertainment  formula  is  valid,  does 
that  mean  the  person  who  buys  any 
psirUculai'  3-cent  stamp  is  paying  for  the 
cost  of  delivering  his  particular  letter? 
Of  course  not.  Depending  on  where  he 
Uves.  the  destination  of  the  letter,  the 
season  of  the  year,  a  dozen  other  factors, 
he  may  be  getting  a  bargain,  or  he  may 


be  subsidizing  some  other  user  of  the 
mails.  Yet  if  we  tried  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  mail  user  should  pay 
only  the  costs  of  the  service  he  requires, 
we  would  ensnarl  l>oth  rates  and  service 
in  a  redtape  of  cost  accounting  and  rate 
schedules  that  would  certainly  accom- 
plish what  could  not  be  done  by  rain, 
nor  snow,  nor  dark  of  night. 

All  of  us  realize  it  is  cheaper  to  deliver 
letters  between  crowded  New  York  met- 
ropolitan areas  than  along  remote  rural 
routes  outside  of  Enterprise,  Oreg.,  or 
Lewiston,  Idaho.  Yet  not  one  of  us 
would  destroy  the  uniform  mailing-rate 
privileges  for  people  in  f arflvmg  country- 
side areas,  because  that  could  endanger 
the  whole  valuable  system  which  we 
know  as  rural  free  delivery. 

I  emphasize  the  fallacy  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  boimd  up  in  the  contention  that 
each  class  of  mail  should  carry  its  own 
weight.    This  argument  has  been  used 
by  those  who  attack  5-cent  postage  for 
first-class  malL    It  is  just  as  logical,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  say  that  every  letter 
should    carry    its    own    weight.    That 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  a  letter  sent 
from  Portland.  Oreg..  to  New  York  City 
would  require  a  far  higher  rate  of  post- 
age than  a  letter  sent  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  a  few  miles  to  Annapolis,  Md.    We 
might  Just  as  validly  claim  that  sdl  mail 
should  be  self-supporting  within  a  cer- 
tain State,  within  the  State  of  Idaho  or 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  or  that  all  mail 
should    be    regionally    self-supporting 
within  a  certain  geographical  area.    If 
we  try  to  cite  such  alternatives  as  that, 
we  see  very  soon  how  really  absurd  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  try  to  sep- 
arate each  class  of  mail  from  every  other 
class  in  making  rates  conform  to  costs. 
Obviously,    therefore,   we   have    used 
simple  and  uniform  rates  for  flrst-class 
and    airmail,   irrespective    of   costs   of 
service  to  different  users  within  those 
categories;  and  no  one  to  my  knowledge 
has  protested  bitterly  because  his  val- 
entine note  to  the  girl  next  door  has  cost 
as  much  to  mail  as  his  father's  insur- 
ance bill,  which  came  all  the  way  from 
Omaha. 

What  has  been  true  within  first  class 
has  historically  also  been  the  case  as  be- 
tween the  different  classes.  When  rate 
increases  are  up  for  debate,  some  people 
suddenly  discover  something  sacrosanct 
in  the  principle  that  no  class  should  pay 
more  than  the  costs  allocated  to  it  by 
the  Department's  cost  ascertainment 
formulas.  Strange,  that  so  little  protest 
has  been  raised  about  the  3-cent  stamp 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  I  am  informed  by  statistical  ex- 
perts of  the  Post  Office  Department  that 
flrst-class  mail,  all  through  our  history 
has  carried  more  than  its  share  of  the 
cost.  This  has  been  done,  I  am  told,  be- 
cause the  entire  routine  and  pattern  of 
Post  Office  operations  are  geared  to  the 
immediate  and  ^expeditious  handling  of 
flrst-class  mail. 


rnsT-CLASs  icaii. 


HAS  AI.WATS  PAIS  MOEB  THAH 
m  COSTS 

Let  us  look  at  some  facts. 

In  every  major  postal  system  In  the 
civilized  world,  flrst-class  mail  tradi- 
tionally yields  more  revenue  than  Is 
spent  in  its  direct  handling  and  delivery. 


Historically,  In  our  own  Nation.  Con- 
gress has  maintained  this  policy.  It 
has  not  been  challenged  or  disputed  to 
any  degree,  by  either  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  Party.  In  the  years  1926 
through  1941,  first-class  mail  paid  an 
average  of  liOJS  percent  of  Its  direct 
costs.  This  revenue  from  flrst-class 
mail  has  contributed  50  percent  or  more 
to  the  Department's  operating  costs.  In 
1945  the  ratio  of  revenues  to  expendi- 
tures for  flrst-class  mail  was  164.7  per- 
cent. 

Since  then,  because  of  rising  costs,  the 
ratio  has  steadily  declined.  In  1956.  the 
year -end  expense  coverage  of  flrst-class 
mail  was  down  to  96.8  percent,  which 
is  about  35  percent  of  total  departmental 
operating  costs. 

If  we  pass  the  pending  bill,  the  bill 
which  I  support,  to  provide  for  a  5-cent 
out-of-town  rate  and  a  4-cent  rate  for 
local  mail  delivery,  the  flrst-class  ex- 
pense-coverage ratio  will  be  about  138.8 
percent.  I  stress  that  this  flgure  will  be 
less  than  the  140.5  percent  average  dur- 
ing the  years  1926  through  1941.  but  it 
will  be  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  his- 
toric precedent  which  has  guided  the 
Nation's  post  office  sjrstem. 

Thus  histor<r  offers  as  litUe  support  as 
does  logic  for  i^e  claim  that  flrst-class 
mail  should  not  pay  more  than  its  own 
way.    It  also  contradicts  such  emotional 
appeals  as  the  claim  that  such  a  policy 
toward  first-class  rates  imposes  an  im- 
just  burden  on  mothers  who  write  their 
sons  in  far-away  military  posts.    The 
year  1942,  for  instance,  was  marked  by 
many  millions  of  young  Americans  in 
distant  military  outposts  in  America  and 
overseas.    I.  myself,  was  then  stationed 
in  Alaska.    In  that  year,  the  first-class 
letters  sent  to  these  young  men  by  their 
relatives  had  to  bear  156.6  percent  of 
the  costs  attributable  to  flrst-class  malL 
In    1945.   when   far   more   millicms   of 
Americans    were    overseas,    flrst-class 
mail  rates  brought  in  164.7  percent  of 
costs.    Yet  I  do  not  recall  in  those  years 
any   vehement   attacks  on  the   3-cent 
stamp,  on  the  ground  that  Its  excess 
revenues   over   flrst-class    costs   repre- 
sented a  sinister  tax  on  mothers  and 
wives  writing  to  servicemen.    The  Pres- 
idents In  the  White  House  in  1942  and 
1945   were  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Trviman,  respectively.    The  Post- 
masters General  were  their  appointees. 
Did  critics  of  the  present  bill  then,  or 
do   they   now,    pretend   to   claim   that 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  were 
plotting  with  publishers  and  other  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  users  against  the 
so-called  little  fellow,  and  against  the 
families  of  servicemen  because  the  3- 
cent  stamp  was  paying  from  156  to  164 
percent   of   first-class   costs   in   thoae 
years? 

Mr.  President,  because  I  have  men- 
tioned the  great  Democratic  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  S  Truman,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  telegram  which  I  received  only 
today  from  a  famous  former  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States.  This  ia 
the  telegram: 

I  strongly  endorse  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate Poet  Offloe  and  Civil  Service  Oommittee 
in  proposing  Increases  of  postal  rates  to  6 
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cents  for  out-of-town  letters  and  4  cents  for 
local  letters.  The  badly  needed  added  rev- 
enues produced  by  this  action  paid  for  al- 
most entirely  by  the  large  business  users  of 
the  malls  will  enable  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  use  $176  million  a  year  as  its  share 
of  a  92  billion  program  to  build  new  post 
offices  and  modernize  present  ones.  These 
added  revenues  will  also  put  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  a  more  nearly  self-support- 
ing basis  in  accordance  with  the  best  Ameri- 
can traditions.  This  nonpartisan  program 
deserves  the  support  of  the  entire  Congress. 
You  may  release  my  message  to  the  press  If 
you  think  it  will  prove  helpful. 

That  telegram  is  signed  "James  A. 
Parley."        ■» 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield- 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  received  a  telegram  from 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Parley  advocating  that  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  be  ap- 
proved and  passed,  in  order  to  modern- 
ize and  Improve  our  postal  operations? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  absolutely  correct. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  James  A.  Farley 
served  as  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  longer  than  anybody  else 
in  modem  times,  if.  Indeed,  not  longer 
than  anybody  else  in  the  history  of  the 
postal  service. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ifr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  foSber? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  Uke  to  state 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  time  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley  was  Post- 
master GeneraL  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  at  that  time.  Mr.  Farley 
not  only  was  a  great  Postmaster  General, 
but  he  was  a  great  American  and  a  truly 
patriotic  citizen. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
shared  with  the  Senator  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  in  the  Congress  when  Mr. 
Parley  headed  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. However,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Mr.  Parley  on  many 
occasions  and  talking  with  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Farley's  very 
forthright  telegram  should  serve  in 
some  degree  as  a  reply  to  the  criticism 
voiced  by  former  President  Truman  on 
Saturday  night,  when  he  assailed  the 
proposal  for  a  5 -cent  letter  rate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  increase 
from  a  2 -cent  rate  to  a  3 -cent  rate  for 
first-class  mail  came  about  in  1932? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Farley  did  not  assume  his  duties  as 
Postmaster  General  until  the  Democrats 
took  over  in  1933.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
At  that  time,  under  the  3-cent  rate,  first- 
class  mail  was  paying  far  more  than  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  operation;  but  Mr. 


Farley  had  to  go  along  with  whit  was 
the  condition  at  that  time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  All  during  Post- 
master General  Parley's  regime  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  the  firstfClass- 
mail  users  were  paying  a  far  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  total  cost  of  operat^g  the 
Post  Office  Department  than  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  sustain  if  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  adopt 
the  5 -cent  first-class  rate  which  i|  pres- 
ently imder  consideration  by  the  lienate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Ca|-olina. 
Is  it  correct  to  state  that  no  chaiige  in 
the  first-class  rate  was  made  durifig  Mr. 
Parley's  administration? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  Is 
Quite  correct.  The  first-class  rate  was 
not  increased  while  Postmaster  Qeneral 
Parley  was  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, because  under  the  standards  of 
prices,  costs,  and  wages  at  that  time  the 
first-class  mail  was  bearing  far]  more 
than  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  dost  of 
operation  of  the  Department.  There 
was  no  need  to  increase  the  rate.  ; 

I  cited  earlier  figures.  For  ex|imple, 
In  the  years  1926  through  1941— jwhich 
includes,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  si  years 
when  Mr.  Parley  was  Postmaster!  Gen- 
eral— the  first-class  mail  paid  an  average 
of  140.5  percent  of  its  direct  cost.  Even 
if  we  adopt  the  5-cent  first-class  itamp, 
which  is  presently  under  consideration, 
we  will  have  a  first-class  expense  cover- 
age ratio  of  only  about  138.8  percent, 
and  thus  even  with  a  5-cent  firsi-class 
stamp  the  first-class  mail  will  llear  a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  total  qost  of 
the  Department  than  It  bore  when  Post- 
master General  Farley  was  admiiiister- 
ing  the  Department.  [ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  haipy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  change  has  there 
been  in  the  volume  of  the  resistive 
classes  of  mail?  i 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  cannot  t^ll  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
the  exact  changes  in  volume.  Of  oourse, 
all  mail  in  every  single  category  laps  in- 
creased enormously  in  volume,  ds  the 
country  has  become  more  prosperoiis  and 
as  the  mail  service  has  becomeFmore 
popular. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  percentage 
share  of  the  revenue  provided  by  each 
particular  classification  of  mail  not  have 
more  meaning  if  we  had  the  facts  in  the 
percentage  Increase  in  the  volume  of 
each  class  of  mail?  | 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  f  aU  to  f olWw  the 
reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
as  to  how  that  information  would  have 
much  bearing  on  the  percentage  if  the 
total  cost  of  the  operations  of  tlJe  De- 
partment which  the  first-classT  mail 
might  reasonably  bear.  What  I  feel 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate  is 
the  relationship  of  first-class  mall  To  the 
total  operations  of  the  Departmer*. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  from  ^cus- 
sions  with  the  career  employees  if  the 
Post  Office  Department,  that  viitually 
during  the  entire  history  of  this  cofuntry 
first-class  mail  has  borne  far  more  than 
its  actual  pro  rata  share,  under  tha  cost- 
ascertainment  system  of   the  D  part- 
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ment.  We  have  been  in  a  leriod  now 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  wben  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  |  first-class 
mail  rate.  During  that  interval,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
well  knows,  the  cost  of  everything  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  bas  risen. 
That  includes  the  cost  of  trxicks,  gaso- 
line, electric  lights,  telephones,  build- 
ings, stationery,  printing,  and  every  pos- 
sible commodity  the  Department  pur- 
chases. I 

Gradually  the  historic  proportion  car- 
ried by  the  first-class  mail  has  dwindled. 
As  I  pointed  out  a  few  moments  ago.  in 
1956,  the  year-end  expense  coverage  of 
first-class  mail  was  down  to  96.8  per- 
cent, and  that  contrasts  witit  the  fafet 
that  between  1926  and  1941  first-class 
mail  paid  an  average  of  140j5  percent, 
and  in  1945,  for  example,  the  ratio  of 
revenues  to  expenditures  for  first-class 
mail  was  164.7  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidenl  will  the 
Senator  3^eld?  ] 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  postmastel^  recently 
told  me  that  in  his  opinion  jan  undue 
proportion  of  the  time  of  the  jemployees 
in  his  ix)st  office  was  consum^  in  han- 
dling so-called  junk  malL  Is  it  the  view 
of  the  able  junior  Senator  frqm  Oregon 
that  the  pending  bill  provides  Sufficiently 
equitable  and  fair  increases  i  in  postal 
rates  for  so-called  junk  mali?  I  know 
that  is  a  term  which  is  not  veqy  pleasing 
to  any  particular  category  o!  users  of 
mail  service,  but  that  is  the  tfrm  which 
the  postmasters  use,  and  that  ^  the  term 
I  use  when  I  drop  most  of  it  in  the  waste 
basket. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  jsay  to  my 
warm  friend  and  seatmate  fh>m  Ten- 
nessee that  the  protests  whi^h  I  have 
been  receiving  from  the  organizations 
which  mail  third-class  matteit,  which  is 
the  so-called  junk  mail,  indicate  that 
they  think  the  bill  before  t|ie  Senate 
loads  on  them  very  heavy  Additional 
rates. 

Let  us  see  what  the  bill  wou;  d  do.  The 
present  piece  rate  for  the  so-  ;alled  cir- 
cular mail,  which  prevails  with  respect 
to  most  of  this  mail,  is  1 V2  oints.  The 
bill  which  we  are  debating,  an^  on  which 
we  shall  soon  vote,  would  increase  that 
rate  to  2  cents  the  first  year,  and  to  2V2 
cents  the  second  year  and  thereafter.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  tiat  that  is 
quite  a  substantial  increase,  fc  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  third-class 
have  borne  quite  heavy  increa. 
back  to  6  or  7  years  ago,  if 
mistaken.  By  contrast,  first-class  maii 
rates  have  not  been  increased  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centiur.   | 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  the  Senajtor's  view 
that  if  the  Congress  were  to  increase  the 
rate  even  more  steeply,  therelwould  re- 
sult a  more  expeditious  ha^riiing  of 
first-class  mail?  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  pUt  Office 
Department  requires  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  second-class  and  tpird-class 
mail  to  have  an  integrated  operation. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.   1 

I  came  new  to  the  committiee  and  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  tried  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  operations  of  thd  Post  Of- 
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fk»  Department,  which  is  a  very  com- 
plex Department.  This  is  what  I  learned 
from  the  very  able  officials  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department: 

The  standard  schedule  and  routine  of 
each  post  office  are  geared  to  first-class 
maiL  Plrst-cIasB  mail  receives  priority 
in  handling,  delivery,  and  all  its  proc- 
esses. However,  there  are  slack  periods 
in  every  post  office  when  the  first-class 
mail  has  been  soirted.  routed,  and  de- 
livered. 

Unless  there  were  substantial  amoimts 
of  second-class  mail,  consisting  mainly  of 
newspapers  and  magasines,  and  third- 
class  mail,  consisting  mainly  of  circulars, 
there  would  be  very  little  to  do  for  the 
substantial  crew  in  each  post  office.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  provides  substantial 
increases  for  users  of  second-class  and 
third-class  maiL 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  what  happerted.  When  the 
bill  came  before  the  committee  original- 
ly, very  substantial  additional  increases 
beyond  the  original  proposals  in  the  Ull 
were  voted  for  second-class  and  third- 
class  users.  The  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlsoh],  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  is 
present  in  the  Cluun^.  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  tne  comnxlttee  went 
far  beyond  the  bill  before  it  at  the  time 
we  met,  in  providing  'higher  mail  rates 
for  second-class  and  third-class  users.  I 
honestly  believe  that  those  classes  should 
not  at  this  time  receive  a  higher  increase 
than  they  are  called  upon  by  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  bear.  If  we  went  too  far, 
there  might  possibly  even  be  a  net  loes 
in  revenue. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBEBGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  j^enator  from 
Tennessee  has  raised  a  pMnt  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  much  discussion  be- 
fore we  conclude  action  upon  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  receive  many  letters 
complaining  about  third-class  mail, 
which  people  say  they  do  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  they  also  describe  it  as 
-Junk"  mail? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  did  not  intend  to 
use  that  term,  becaiise  that  is  an  un- 
fortunate name  for  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  may  be  unfortunate, 
but  tt  is  the  term  which  millions  of  peo- 
ple use  in  describing  it. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  Third-class  mail 
brings  $200  million  in  revenue  to  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  OORK  And  probably  costs  $400 
mlllioQ  in  extra  clerks. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No;  it  does  not.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  we  were  to  eliminate 
it — and  I  would  be  opposed  to  eliminat- 
ing it — the  number  of  personnel  would 
be  reduced  only  very  i^ightly.  I  do  not 
beUeve  we  would  substantially  reduce 
the  number  of  personnel  We  must  han- 
dle flirst-dass  and  second-class  maiL 
First-class  mail  receives  preferential 
treatment.  Second-class  mail  comes 
next;  and  third-class  mail  is  handled 
during  slack  periods  in  the  office.  I 
fhlnk  the  elimination  of  third-class  mail 
would  Involve  a  distinct  loss  to  the  De- 
partment. 


There  is  discussion  with  respect  to  in- 
creasing rates.  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  about  the  rate  on  third- 
class  mail.  It  is  the  business  builder  of 
the  Nation  in  the  Senator's  State  as 
well  as  in  my  State.  If  a  man  starts  sell- 
ing smoked  hams,  for  example,  he  can- 
not pay  $30,000  for  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment in  Life.  Look,  or  some  other  maga- 
zine. However,  he  can  buy  a  few  stamps 
and  send  out  some  circulars.  The  third- 
class  mail  service  has  been  the  business 
builder  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  build- 
ing small  business  for  years.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  that  factor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  third-class  mail  users,  through  their 
organizations  and  acting  individually  in 
various  States  which  we  help  to  repre- 
sent, have  protested  to  us  vigorously,  ve- 
hemently, and  persistently,  against  the 
increase  proposed  in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  we  conducted 
some  very  good  hearings  on  the  third- 
class  mail  rate,  and  that  we  reported  too 
hish  a  rate.  I  believe  that  those  who  are 
protesting  are  making  a  very  good  case 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  (xie  will 
suggest  Increases. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
In  1951  our  committee — and  at  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Blr. 
Pastore]  and  the  Senator  frcmi  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoKOl  were  members  of  the 
committee — ^recommended  an  increase 
in  this  rate  from  1  cent  to  114  cents.  At 
the  present  time  the  rate  is  IV^  cents. 
The  subcommittee  had  before  it  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  rate  to  3  cents. 
We  thought  that  was  sufficient.  If  it 
were  increased  from  l^z  cents  to  2V^ 
cents,  we  found  that  that  service  would 
overpay  its  way  by  approximately  $25 
millioD. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  peo- 
ple advocate  the  elimination  of  third- 
class  maiL  However,  like  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  after  listening  to  the  vari- 
ous witnesses,  I  became  convinced  that 
that  service  means  a  great  deal  to  busi- 
ness throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  $12  billion  and  $15 
billion  of  business  is  d(me  through  third- 
class  mail.  It  is  a  stimulant  to  busi- 
ness. It  is  used  by  small  businesses 
which  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  full-page 
advertisement  from  the  newq^apers,  at 
half  a  page,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  page. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
preferential  treatment  whatsoever  in 
connection  with  third-class  maiL  First- 
class  and  second-class  mail  must  be 
handled  first.  Then,  and  not  until 
then,  third-class  mail  is  handled. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  officials  doubted  whether 
they  could  lay  off  any  employees  or  save 
any  money  if  third-class  mail  were  elim- 
inated, because  it  was  only  a  fill-in.  to 
use  the  post  office  facilities  during  slack 
periods.  I  hope  Senators  will  realize 
that  factor  in  dealing  with  third-class 
malL 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  ttie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  observation.  I  think  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  proposed  increase 
in  third-class  mail  rates  would  Just 
about  preserve  the  existing  ratio  in  cost 
as  between  third-class  mail  and  first- 
class  maiL 

Today  the  prevailing  rate  for  third- 
class  is  a  cent  and  a  lialf  apiece,  and 
that  for  first  class  is  3  cents  apiece.  If 
the  pending  bill  is  enacted  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  after  a  period  of  approximately 
a  year  and  a  half  or  2  years  has  elapsed, 
third-class  mail  will  be  costing  2Mt  cents 
apiece  and  first  class  for  out-of-town 
delivery  will  be  costing  5  cents  i^iiece; 
therefore,  the  same  2-to-l  ratio  in  ooet 
willpreva^ 

COST    iXbdCATIOlf    CAWNOT    OnXKlCIinC    BATES 

Mr.  ttMfldent,  If  we  thus  recognize 
that  enVfilone  have  not  and  cannot  be 
the  meSore  of  fairness  of  postal  rate 
changes,  we  must  consider  whether  there 
are  other  compelling  reasons  why  first- 
class  rates  should  not  be  raised,  and 
other  classes  should  bear  the  entire 
burden. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  that  this  bill  con- 
tains substantial  rate  increases  for 
news];>a];}ers  and  magazines  which  send 
their  publications  through  the  mails. 
It  contains  substantial  rate  Increases  for 
firms  which  use  third-class  mailing  per- 
mits to  advertise  via  the  postal  service. 

These  are  the  firms  which  have  been 
described  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  04Sce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Many  small  periodicals  and  many 
small  businesses  contend  that  these  in- 
creases will  be  a  heavy  burden  on  them. 
It  is  up  to  those  who  make  the  charge 
that  the  new  first-class  rate  is  an  ad- 
vertisers' plot,  to  teU  us  Just  what  fur- 
ther increases  they  propose  in  these 
second-class  and  third-class  rates,  if 
any. 

XVXRT  rAlOLT  HAS  STAKX  Zir  ALL  rT-*«?»f 
or   ICAZL 

Who  would  claim  that  he  is  able  to 
determine  the  ultimate  economic  impact 
of  any  specific  postal  rate  structure  on 
emy  American  family,  any  particular 
group,  or  even  on  himself?  Take  sec- 
ond-class rates,  for  example.  Many 
families  subscribe  to  magazines.  Is  the 
delivery  of  these  magazines  by  the  post- 
man a  service  to  these  subscribers,  or  to 
the  publishers  and  advertisers?  Obvi- 
ously, the  answer  is,  to  both.  Who  can 
trace  how  a  shift  in  rates  will  be  distrib- 
uted and  find  its  way  back  eventually,  in 
some  cases  in  the  form  of  increased  sub- 
scription rates,  in  other  cases  in  in- 
creased costs  of  the  advertised  goods  the 
family  buys? 

The  same  family  sends  first-class  let- 
ters. It  receives  second-  and  third-class 
mail.  And  it  pays  Federal  taxes — its 
own  income  taxes  and,  to  an  indetermm- 
able  extent,  corporate  income  taxes 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
When  we  shift  a  part  of  the  presmt  ex- 
cessive postal  deficit  from  the  taq;)ay- 
ers  to  the  postal  users,  who  will  pretend 
to  predict  the  vdtimate  total  impact  on 
a  supposed  "typical"  American  family, 
which  must  be  wholly  mythical,  any- 
way? 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  will  recall 
that  for  a  part  of  the  last  session  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflSce 
and  Civil  Service,  and  resigned  for  rea- 
sons with  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  familiar.    At  about  the  middle  of 
the  hearings  I  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  second-class  mail, 
particularly  the  large  national  maga- 
zines, some  of  them  weighing  a  great  deal 
and  containing  enormous  amounts  of 
advertising   material   which   was   very 
profitable    to    the    publishers.      Those 
magazines  were  carried   for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  pretty  much  of  a  free  ride 
£o  far  as  the  postal  rates  were  concerned. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  could 
enlighten  me  as  to  why,  for  example,  the 
Rhodes  amendment,  which  was  in  the 
House  bm,  was  dropped,  and  whether— 
and  this  is  somewhat  an  allied  question — 
the  proposed  increases  of  20  percent  a 
year  for  3  years  on  second-class  mail 
rates,  so  far  as  advertising  is  concerned, 
will  maintain  the  present  differential  be- 
tween flrst-class  rates,  if  the  Senator's 
view  prevails,  and  the  second-class  rates  ; 
or  whether,  in  effect,  the  flrst-class  rate 
is  getting  a  heavier  boost  if  we  go  to  5 
cents  than  the  national  magazine  rates 
are  getting  In  the  second-class  category. 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.     To  begin  with,  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  such  an  able  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  must  remember  that  in  1951, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  second-class  peri- 
odicals had  to  bear  a  substantal  increase. 
The  proposed  increase  amounts  to  a  sec- 
ond substantial  increase  they  will  have 
received  in  relatively  recent  years.    First 
class,  by  comparison,  has  remained  abso- 
lutely static  as  to  rates  for  one  year  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  briefly  once  more,  was  there 
not  good  reason  for  that,  because  on  any 
kind  of  cost  accounting  basis  first-class 
mail  was  yielding  a  profit  and  second- 
class  mail  was  running  a  deficit,  and 
therefore  the  increase  in  1951  would 
seem  to  be  justified  on  that  groimd? 

Mr.  NEUBEaRGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  recommended  Increases 
which  are  justified,  which  are  merited, 
and  which  are  fair  for  periodicals  and 
newspapers  under  the  second-class  rates 
in  the  pending  bill.  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  choice  before  the  committee 
was  whether  we  would  adopt  these  in- 
creases or  increases  substantially  less. 
It  was  by  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  present  increases  were 
adopted.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  limit  the  increase  on 
second-class  mail  to  only  three  10  per- 
cent increases  on  all  content,  whether 
It  be  of  an  editorial  or  advertising  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  Senator  with  respect  to  what  oc- 
curred within  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  This  was  in  full 
eommittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  changes  which  are 
incorporated  In  the  pending  bill  were 
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the  ones  which  were  recommenied  by 
the  subcommittee,  of  which  the  tilstin- 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  chairman.  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  No;  the  fifcnator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not 
correct  in  that  r^ard.  The  ^nator 
from  Oregon  was  the  chairman  iof  the 
Federal  Pay  Subcommittee  of  thd  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 
not  the  chairman  of  the  subconinittee 
which  considered  the  matter  of  jpostal 
rates.  { 

Mr.  CLARK  Would  the  Senator  in- 
dulge me  by  telling  me  who  the  jchair- 
man  of  that  subcommittee  was?  I 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee  was  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston}.  The  other  members 
of  that  subcommittee — and  I  ^Jfill  be 
verified  as  to  accuracy  by  the  chirman 
of  the  committee — were  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texa*  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  on  the  Democratic  side; 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and— I  wCl  ask 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  to  tell 
me  who  the  other  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee  was.  | 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  junior  sinator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].      j 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  Is  right 
The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Morton].  ) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Prelident. 
will  the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield.  | 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  tnii  is  It 
not.  that  the  subcommittee  did  ndt  rec- 
ommend the  5-cent  postal  rate?    • 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  subcommit- 
tee—if  we  must  go  into  details  as  to  what 
happened — took  no  action  within  itself 
on  the  highly  controversial  aspect  Of  the 
pending  bill,  not  only  with  reg^d  to 
the  5-cent  postage  rate,  but  in  cobnec- 
tion  with  the  controversial  seconfand 
third-class  rates.  It  was  decided  by  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member— who  were  both  members 
of  the  subcommittee— to  pass  thes4  con- 
flicts for  final  decision  to  the  full  i  com- 
mittee. I  ask  the  Senator  from  iTexas 
if  that  is  not  correct.  Therefore, Inone 
of  the  disputes  over  first-  and  sefcond- 
and  third-class  rates  was  resolved  hi  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  Pres  dent 
Will  the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.      When 
5836  went  from  the  subcommittee 
full  committee,  it  provided  a  4-cen1 
did  It  not? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    Not  only  a 
for  flrst-class  mall,  but  sui 
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tially  lower  increases  for  second-class 
mail  and  third-class  maU.  I  will  ask 
ttie  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
If  that  is  not  also  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  believe  tliat  Is 
correct.   TTiey  were  raised,  howevej 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  In  the  full  ;om- 
mittee  the  proposed  rates  for  first-^lass 
second-class,  and  third-class  mail  Iwere 
raised. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  [ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  It  iiot  also  a 
fact  that  an  amendment  wai  added  In 
the  full  committee  which  r^;)eal8  the 
law  which  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  cotitributions 
to  the  postal  workers  retiremetit  fund  as 
a  cost  for  postal  rat^naking  purposes? 
Will  that  not  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  fourth -class  rate  by  5  |>ercent  or 
more?  < 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    That  ifll  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore  no  sin- 
gle class  of  postal  user  has  been  favored 
in  «ie  pending  bill.  We  regret  that 
Uncle  Sam's  increasing  costs  tnake  nec- 
essary increased  rates  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  postal  deficit.  Without  the  hicreased 
rates  provided  in  the  pending  bill,  this 
deficit  will  total  nearly  $900  million. 
The  bill,  either  as  it  now  ccmea  to  the 
Senate,  as  amended  by  the  committee 
to  provide  for  the  nickel  post|«e  stcunp, 
or  as  I  hope  it  will  be  further  amended 
to  provide  for  only  a  4-cent  postage 
stamp,  will  cover  all  of  the  costs  legiti- 
mately chargeable  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  still  provide  a  flight  sur- 
plus. These  rates  will  cover  a^  the  costs 
of  carrying  the  mail  and  the' Increased 
pay  to  the  postal  workers  which  I  hope 
will  be  attached  to  the  bill.        | 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  brought  to  our 
attention  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Kenfiucky.  be- 
cause that  also  applied  to  i^ltccI  post 
and  included  the  increases  whi^  the  full 
committee  provided.  His  aikiendment 
brought  about  that  hencefortlk  the  very 
substantial  contribution  made  by  the 
Department  to  the  retirements  of  postal 
employees  must  be  computed!  for  rate- 
making  purposes  in  the  postal  (structure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  trying  |to  get  an 
answer  to  my  question,  because  I  am  in 
a  quandary  as  to  how  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  which  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma  intends  to  propose.  If  I  felt 
that  the  second-class  rates  had  been  in- 
creased to  a  point  where  national  maga-" 
zines  having  extensive  advertising,  and 
making  a  large  profit,  were  carrying 
thehr  share  of  the  load,  I  would  have  less 
hesitancy  in  voting  for  a  5-dent  flrst- 
class  rate,  1 

But  if ,  as  I  fear,  aU  that  Is  happening 
Is  that  a  part  of  the  load  which  legiU- 
mately  should  be  carried  by  these  very 
profitable  concerns  is  being  shifted  over 
to  the  first-class  mail  usersT  then  I 
would  certainly  be  inclined  W  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  tht  Senator 
from  Oregon  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  Is  liixposslble, 
with  a  slide  rule,  to  tell  exactW^to  what 
extent  the  very  complex  rate  structure 
should  apply  to  the  various  users.  But 
this  basic  fact  applies  to  the  llrst-class 
rate: 

Prom  1926  to  1941,  first-class  Wfl  paid 
an  average  of  140.5  percent  of  ts  direct 
costs.  In  other  words,  it  paid  n  ore  than 
its  direct  costs. 
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m  IMft,  the  percentage  went  as  high 
as  164.7. 

But  by  1956.  beeatiae  the  flrst-class- 
mail  rate  did  not  change,  and  because  the 
cost  of  virtually  everything  else  went  up 
in  the  interim,  the  expense  coverage  of 
flrst-class  mall,  at  the  end  of  1956.  was 
down  to  98.6  percent. 

If  we  adopt  the  rate  structure  proposed 
by  the  pemUnf  bill,  the  first-class-mail 
expense  coverage  ratio  will  be  approxi- 
mately 138.8  percent.  This  still  will  be 
slightly  less  than  the  140.5  percent  aver- 
age during  the  years  from  1926  to  1941. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  give  us 
comparable  figures  for  that  portion  of 
the  second-claai  mail  which  carries  ad- 
vertising?^ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  For  seeond-class 
as  a  whole 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  partly  editorial 
and  partly  advertising.  We  all  know 
that  the  big  money  is  made  by  the  maga- 
zines which  carry  advertising.  Is  there 
any  breakdown  as  to  them? 

It  was  my  understanding  that  life 
magazine  was  receiving  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  $9  million.  I  wondered  if  I  had 
been  incorrectly  informed. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  virtually  all  publications 
sent  thnnigh  tbe  mail,  not  only  Life 
magazine,  but  also  some  very  small 
weekly  newspapers  in  Oregon 

Mr.  CLARK.  Some  whose  politics 
might  be  different  from  those  of  Life 
magazine. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  trust  that  the 
rate  is  not  based  on  a  political  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  care  to  make 
it  political;  I  was  making  an  observa- 
tion.       

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  believe,  based 
on  the  material  submitted  to  us,  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  applying  the 
mailing  iH^vUeges  without  regard  to  the 
political  bias  of  the  piiblication  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  CLARK    At  least  in  theory. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  find,  in  the 
ratio  of  revenues  to  expenditures  in  sec- 
ond-class mail,  that  it  was,  in  the  year 
1955,  approximately  21  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Excuse  me;  what  was 
21  percent? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  expense  cov- 
erage percentage. 

Mr.  CLAREL  So  there  was  a  79  per- 
cent deficit^ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  for  second- 
class  mail  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  was  for 
second-class  mall  as  a  whole,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  testimony  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  can  shorten 
this  discussion  by  asking  this  question: 
What  will  be  the  percentage  of  coverage 
if  the  increases  in  second-class  mail 
recommended  by  the  committee  are 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  enacted? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  according  to  the  table,  if  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  House  were  passed 
by  the  Senate,  second-class  coverage 
would  have  gone  up 

Mr.  CLARK.    For  second-class  mail? 

Mr.  NEUBBROER.  For  second-class 
maU.  It  would  have  gone  up  from  22.9 
I>ercent  to  29.2  percent. 


BCr.  CLARK.  How  about  the  provision 

In  the  Senate  committee  bill? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  looking  in 
the  report,  which  reached  our  desks  only 
today.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  report  to  determine  that 
question. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CettrcbI  that  that  figure  is 
not  set  forth.  I  regret  that  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  committee  report.  I 
wish  it  liad  been  provided. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  make  one  con- 
eluding  observation,  I  sliall  then  desist. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  vote  for  a 
5-cent  postage  rate  on  first-class  mail 
which  will  be  utilized  to  continue  the 
subsidy  to  the  large  nati(Hial  magazines 
which  are  paying,  in  my  judgment,  quite 
inadequate  sewmd-class  rates. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  second-class 
rates? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  happy  to  do 
so.  but  I  suspect  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  find  cold  comfort  on  the 
floor  of  theSeoate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  if 
he  is  critical  of  tlie  second-class  rates 
provided  in  the  bill,  should  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  higher  second- 
class  rates. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  postal  deficit  which  will 
reach  $1  Ullion  a  year  If  we  pass  the 
postal  pay  bilL  It  is  easy  to  criticize  a 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor ;  but  unless  those 
who  criticize  it  will  provide  some  alterna- 
tive, we  shall  have  a  $1  billion  postal 
deflcit. 

Let  me  state  how  the  Senate  bill  dif- 
tera  from  the  House  bill  in  respect  to 
second-class  rates,  because  the  Senator 
from  Poinsylvania  is  concerned  with  the 
second-class  rates. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  am  willing  to 
stand  corrected  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] — the  bill 
which  came  from  the  House  provided  for 
four  annual  increases  of  15  po'cent  in 
the  mailing  charges,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  cont^it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  bill  has  been 
changed  by  the  Senate  committee  to 
some  degree,  and  I  think  in  a  manner 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wcmld  favor,  if  I  judge  correctly  his 
recent  remarks.  The  Senate  committee 
bill  provides  for  three  aimual  20-percent 
increases  on  advertising  content,  and 
three  10-percent  increases  on  editorial 
content. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  the  Senate 
committee  version  eliminates  the 
Rhodes  amendment. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee version  eliminates  the  Rhodes 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  amendment,  In 
my  opinion,  would  have  corrected  most 
of  this  evil. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Rhodes 
amendment  would  have  applied  a  $100.- 
ODD  ceiling,  so  that  the  larger  news- 
papers and  magazines  could  not  have 


shared  in  some  of  tbe  ben^te.  I  ttdnk 
the  Rhodes  amendment  had  quite  a  good 
deal  of  superficial  appeaL 

Still.  I  wonder,  if  we  deckle,  as  It  has 
been  decided  ever  since  the  country  was 
founded,  that  various  publications  and 
periodicals  should  be  carried  through 
the  mails  at  somewhat  modest  rates, 
whether  we  should  put  a  ceiling  on.  saj, 
a  publication  which  has  large  circula- 
tion and  dttiy  it  most  of  this  benefit.  I 
wonder  if  we  want  to  deny  most  of  this 
beueflt.  for  example,  to  the  enlightened 
Milwaukee  Journal,  published  in  the 
State  of  tbe  able  junior  Senates  from 
Wisconsin;  or  if  we  want  to  dexiy  it  to 
an  oilightened,  informative  newspaper 
like  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Personally,  I  would. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  say.  In  be- 
half of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  that  its 
position  has  always  been  that  the 
second-class  users  should  pay  their  way. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  says  it  would  be 
delighted  to  meet  the  cost,  whatever  it  is. 
of  the  increased  postal  rates  in  order  to 
enable  second-class  mail  to  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ^x>nsor  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  second-class  mail  shall 
pay  its  entire  cost? 

Mr.  PRXDXMIRE.  I  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I  am  the  most  junior  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  am  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Senators,  such  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  who  have  many  years 
experience  in  this  matter.  I  am  new 
here. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  offer 
such  an  amendment,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  support  it;  or  if  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  wiU  offer  such  an  amendment, 
I  shall  supp<»1;  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  When  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Wisc(msin  refers  to  my  service 
in  the  Senate  as  being  many  years,  he  is 
as  chronologically  uninformed  as  some 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  are  unin- 
formed about  postal  matters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  speaking  re- 
latively in  relatitm  to  my  brief  service, 
which  is  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  not 
a  matter  of  many  weeks  or  months,  as  is 
that  of  the  jimior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  some  flgures 
to  which  I  think  he  is  entitled. 

The  total  revenue  from  second-class 
mail,  based  upon  the  1956  cost-ascertain- 
ment report,  was  $61,970,000. 

Taking  only  the  second  class  publish- 
ers' pound  rates,  which  are  for  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  the  revenue  in 
1956  from  that  class  of  mail  was  $52  J 
million.    In  1957.  it  was  $52  million. 

Tho  bill  before  the  Senate  today  in- 
creases those  rates  $25.3  million. 

Mr.  CLARK  MT.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  srield,  so  that  I  may 
ask  my  friend  from  Kansas  a  quesUonf 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  for  his  flgmes.    I  am  not 
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entirely  certain  that  I  understand  them. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  if  the  bill 
shall  be  passed,  second-class  mail  carry- 
ing advertising  will  come  close  to  yield- 
ing 80  percent  of  its  direct  cost?  Per- 
haps I  misunderstood  the  Senator's 
statement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  No.  Mr.  President; 
the  Senator  correctly  understood  me.  I 
stated  the  actual  figures,  as  reached  by 
the  cost  ascertainment  method. 

We  get  into  difQculty  when  we  disctiss 
whether  the  full  cost  or  whether  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  will  be  paid,  because 
there  are  various  methods  of  figuring. 
The  Senator  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  has  heard  of  the  cost  as- 
certainment method. 

The  figure  I  gave,  namely  $61,970,000, 
Is  the  actual  revenue  in  1956,  based  on 
the  cost  ascertainment  report,  which 
shows  that  the  cost  of  carrying  such 
mail,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  is  $314,542,000.  I 
should  like  to  add — for  I  believe  this  is 
of  interest  in  connection  with  our  discus- 
sion of  second-class  mail — that  we  hear 
much  discussion  about  the  percentage  of 
its  revenue  which  the  Department  re- 
ceives from  magazines  and  periodicals. 
Based  on  the  1956  cost-ascertainment 
report,  the  magazines  and  periodicals  of 
general  interest  paid,  in  1956,  a  postage 
bill  of  $30,623,000,  out  of  that  $61,970,000. 
The  daily  newspapers  paid  $14,603,000. 
Those  exempt  from  the  zone  rates  paid 
$5,158,000.  Other  items— for  instance, 
agricultural  publications  and  business 
and  professional  publications — are  also 
included. 

'  However,  the  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals paid  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
second-class  mail  revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  3rield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  one  point 
which  we  must  bear  in  mind,  I  believe, 
in  connection  with  the  overall  cost  of 
handling  second-class  mail,  according  to 
the  cost  ascertainment  report  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  That  is  that  most  of 
the  public-service  costs  are  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  second-class  mail, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out. 

The  Post  Office  Department  performs 
for  the  citizens  in  general  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $400  million  of  public  service. 
According  to  the  cost-ascertainment  re- 
port of  the  Department,  most  of  these 
expenses  are  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  of  second-class  mail. 

The  major  magazines  are  packaged 
and  are  made  ready  for  distribution  by 
zones,  and  are  shipped  in  solid  carload 
lots  between  post  offices.  The  hearings 
contain  adequate  testimony  showing  ' 
that,  under  present  rates,  the  major 
magazines  pay  more  than  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense  to  which  they  put  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  carrying 
them.  Furthermore,  the  pending  bill 
would  raise  their  rates  10  percent  a  year, 
for  3  years,  on  editorial  matter;  and  20 
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percent  a  year  for  3  years  on  advettising 

matter. j 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  thoU  are 
very  substantial  rate  increases,  iu  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  classes  have  had 
to  bear  considerable  increases  steoiming 
from  the  1951  action  taken  by  thei  Con- 
gress. I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  srield  to  me? 

Mr,  NEUBERGER.    I  yield.  i 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  the  purpose  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  Wishes 
to  have  the  magazines,  partictilarly 
those  with  extensive  advertising,  Jjay  a 
just  share  of  their  mailing  cost,  j 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  the 
postage  rate  on  the  magazines  of  gen- 
eral interest  is  doubled,  only  $30  million 
will  be  added  to  the  postal  revenue.  By 
doubling  the  rate,  we  would  almost  cer- 
tainly Insure  that  a  number  of  magazines 
would  be  put  out  of  business.  For  in- 
stances. Collier's  magazine  has  already 
had  to  go  out  of  business.  The  leffect 
would  be  to  concentrate  the  publishing 
business  in  a  very  few  hands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  j  from 
Oklahoma  believe  that  the  Luce  ]  »ubU- 
cations  would  have  to  go  out  of  bu  dness 
in  that  event? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  I  thin  :  the 
Luce  publications  are  the  very  ones 
which  would  be  able  to  bear  the  addi- 
tional cost  and  which  would  survive. 
The  Senator  should  also  remembe^  that 
the  publications  would  not  pay  tile  in- 
crease out  of  their  own  pockets.  In- 
stead, it  would  be  paid  by  the  general 
public,  by  means  of  a  comparabae  in- 
crease in  the  rates  charged  by  the  maga- 
zines themselves. 

While  doubling  the  present  magazine 
rates  would  add  only  $30  million  ofTeve- 
nue,  raising  the  airmail  rate  from  6  cents 
to  8  cents,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  would 
add  $34  million.  I  use  that  as  an  Illus- 
tration, because,  after  all.  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  produce  sufficient  retenue 
to  make  up  for  the  continuing,  enlarging 
postal  deficit:  and  obviously  we  with  to 
keep  the  mail  users  in  business.     T 

That  is  why  the  committee  decided 

and  decidedly  very  wisely.  I  believe-i-that 
the  magazines  should  pay  thre«  in- 
creases of  20  percent  on  their  advertis- 
ing content;  but  should  pay  three  in- 
creases of  ohly  10  percent  of  their 
editorial  content,  this  being  the  pilbllc- 
service  part  of  their  content.         i 

That  will  help  the  small  magazines 
which  are  largely  devoted  to  intellectual 
matters  and  public  discussion,  and  Which 
are  therefore  in  the  general  publii  in- 
terest. -I  refer  to  magazines  such  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Such  maga|dnes 
carry  only  small  amounts  of  advertising. 
The  manager  of  the  AtlanUc  Monthly 
discussed  his  problem  with  me.  When 
I  explained  to  him  the  effect  of  th(  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  he  said.  "W«  can 
live  with  that." 

If  that  is  so,  the  Luce  publicatior  s  do 
not  need  an  amendment — such  as  will 
be  offered  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle— to  reduce  the  three  annua?  in- 
creases from  20  percent  to  15  percent 
each.  I  do  not  think  we  should  change 
this  provision  of  the  wise  bill  which  was 
reported  by  tjie  committee.    Except  for 
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the  provision  calling  for  a  B-tent  first* 
class  rate.  I  believe  the  bill  is  a{  good  one. 
and  will  bear  rather  equally  OQ  all  class- 
es  of  p>ostal  users. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  shall  withdraw  from  the  dibate.  In 
doing  so.  I  point  out  that  the  (febate  has 
convinced  me  of  the  validity  and  good 
sense  of  the  Rhodes  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield|  to  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yieldj 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  likd  to  obtain 
some  information  in  connection  with  the 
figures  given  by  the  Senator  frotn  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson].  Did  I  correctfly  under- 
stand him  to  say  that  the  cost  6f  deliver- 
ing the  second-class  mail  1$  approxi- 
mately $315  million?  i 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Based  on  the  1956 
cost-ascertainment  report,  thalt  was  the 
estimate  of  the  Post  Office  Debartment. 
But  we  have  more  recent  figures  which 
show  that  at  the  present  tima  It  Is  less 
than  half  that  amount.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Including  myself, 
have  complained  that  the  cost-ascertain- 
ment system  can  be  used  to  prove  almost 
any  contention.  i 

I  believe  the  most  recent  figures  show 
that  the  cost  is  approximately  half  of  the 
$315  million.  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  totej  Income 
from  second-class  mail  is  apprbximately 
$62  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  coi 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amoi 
the  magazines  and  periodic* 
600,000,  is  it? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  ^ 
about  50  percent  of  the  second- 
revenue. 

ttr.  LAUSCHE.  What  cost!  charges 
should  be  made  against  the  magazines 
and  periodicals,  in  order  to  br^ak  even? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  table  l^hlch  re- 
lates to  the  1956  cost-ascertainment  re- 
port shows,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  this  class  of  mail 
was  $314  million.  The  magazines'  share, 
based  on  that  computation,  Would  be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senitor  from 
Kansas  able  to  state  what  the  assignable 
cost  would  be  under  the  reduced  figure 
which  has  just  been  given? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  be 
mately  half  of  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One-half 
million? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  Is  corn  ct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    In  other  wbrds. 
cost  would  be  $47,500,000,  as  agf 
$30  million  now  collected? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  contect 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from] Oregon: 
What  was  the  maximiun  increake  which 
was  recommended  to  the  comiittee  in 
the  case  of  second-class  maiP 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  During  t|ie  hear- 
ings and  discussion,  three  separate  pro- 
posals came  before  the  committee. 
Again,  I  should  like  to  have  Imy  col- 
leagues check  on  the  accuracy  I  of  what 
I  shall  say,  because  I  am  speaking  from 
memory.  |^ 

We  had  the  House  proposal^  on  sec- 
ond-class mail,  which  were  four  annual 
increases  of  15  percent  each  hi  he  rates 
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for  second-class  mail.  We  had  a  pro- 
posal which  was  before  us  in  the  full 
committee  for  three  10-percent  annual 
increases.  Then  we  had  the  proposal 
which  was  made  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  three  annual 
20-percent  increases  on  that  part  of  a 
publication  containing  advertising  mat- 
ter, and  three  10-percent  increases  in 
the  part  devoted  to  editorial  and  in- 
formational content. 

It  was  this  final  plan  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  see.  I  beUeve,  if  he  studies  the  three 
proposals,  it  was  the  final  plan  which 
was  included  in  the  bill  that  exacts  the 
greatest  amount  from  the  large  publica- 
tions with  an  extensive  quantity  of  ad- 
vertising, which  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ClaekI  was 
criticizing  a  short  time  ago. 

They  were  the  three  alternatives 
which  were  before  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  maximum  figure 
was  adopted  by  the  committee  with  re- 
gard to  second-class  mail.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.  On  that  portion 
of  It  devoted  to  advertising. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  would  seem  the  argument  might 
be  made  that,  on  a  comparative  basis, 
the  second-class  charges,  as  compared 
with  the  first-class  charges,  are  inade- 
quate, and  that  defect  might  be  reme- 
died by  bringing  the  charges  on  first- 
class  mail  down  or  the  recommended 
charges  on  second-class  mail  up.  I  un- 
derstand ihe  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  not  be  averse  to  increasing  the 
second-class  charges. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  We  believe  we  have 
brought  out  a  balanced  bill  which  is  in 
proportion,  because  we  have  to  retain 
in  mind  the  fact  that  second-  and  third- 
class  mail  rates  sustained  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  6  or  7  years  ago.  This 
Is  a  second,  very  sizable,  increase  in  rates 
on  those  categories  in  the  past  6  or  7 
years,  whereas  this  is  the  first  increase 
in  the  rates  for  first-class  mail  in  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  honestly  beUeve  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  which  is  reasonable  and  in  propor- 
tion. I  believe  the  best  demonstration 
of  that  is  a  comparison  of  first-class  and 
third-class  rates,  because  they  lend  them- 
selves to  a  little  bettor  contrast.  In 
1951  thejate  on  each  unit  of  third-class 
circular  mail  was  1  cent.  At  that  time 
the  rate  was  increased  to  a  penny  and  a 
half.  Therefore,  as  of  now,  under  exist- 
ing rates,  the  third-class  rate  is  l\^ 
cents.  The  first-class  mail  rate  is  3 
cents.  The  pending  bill  would  increase 
circular  third-class  mail — so-called  junk 
mail,  which  is  not  a  fair  description — 
to  2  V^  cents  at  the  end  of  2  years.  First- 
class  mail  would  be  increased  to  5  cents. 
So  the  same  ratio  of  1  to  2  would  still 
prevail  between  fiist-class  and  third- 
class  mail. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  covered  in  his  re- 
marks the  increase  in  the  postal  rate  ap- 
plying to  library  books.    I  do  not  know 


whether  he  has.  I  am  Informed  that 
there  is  a  proposed  25-percent  increase 
immediately  in  the  charges  for  the  mail, 
ing  of  library  books.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  may  say  to  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Michigan  that 
I  myself  have  some  very  strong  mis- 
givings about  the  increase  proposed  for 
the  book  rate  and  the  library  rate.  When 
the  committee  concluded  its  delibera- 
tions, each  one  of  us  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  oppose  certain  sections  of 
the  bill  if  he  saw  fit  in  his  conscience 
to  do  so.  I  beUeve  it  is  under  that  par- 
ticular commitment,  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  will  make  his  motion 
to  change  the  first-class  rate  in  the  biU. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  book  rate 
has  had  a  disproportionate  increase  in 
recent  years,  as  compared  with  other 
rates.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  unless  I  misunderstood 
his  view — 

Mr.  McNABiARA.  I  am  siu«  the  Sena- 
tor did  not. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  easiest  way 
might  be,  when  the  Senate  finally  votes 
on  the  various  parts  of  the  bill,  to  modify 
the  Increase  provided  in  the  book  and 
library  rate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Indication  from 
pages  40  and  41  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
rate  on  school  and  library  books  will  be 
increased  from  8  to  10  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  from  4  to  5  cents  for  each 
additional  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  unjustifiable  In- 
crease. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  yield.  I  should  like  to  set  the 
record  straight.  We  are  not  proposing 
any  increase  in  the  cost  of  mailing  books 
by  public  Ubraries.  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veterans,  or  fi-atemal  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Does  not  the  provi- 
sion on  pages  40  and  41  of  the  bill  so 
indicate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tlie  proposal  is  to  increase  the  rate 
from  8  to  10  cents  for  the  first  pound, 
and  from  4  to  5  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  thereof,  but  that  in- 
crease does  not  include  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  talking  about.  Tlie 
Senator  upon  examination  will  see  that 
the  bocks  to  which  he  has  referred  are 
an  exception,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
increase  for  those  items. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  wide  interpre- 
tation placed  on  this  provision  is  that 
the  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
rates  for  mailing  library  books.  It  fur- 
ther requires  Ubraries  to  get  a  permit, 
something  they  have  not  had  to  do  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  not  an  accurate  statement.  The 
Senator  may  say  to  those  who  have 
asked  him  about  it  that  that  interpreta- 
tion is  not  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  there  no  in- 
crease proposed  for  the  cost  of  shipping 
Ubrary  books  in  the  biU  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  not  any. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Not  any  at  aU? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Not  any  at  alL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senatoryield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I,  too,  had  a  call 
from  my  State  Ubrarian  today.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  very  carefully  the  only 
change  made  with  regard  to  the  mMUng 
of  Ubrary  books  is  that  the  Ubraries  wiU 
have  to  register  their  right  to  enjoy  the 
special  rate.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  right  grant- 
ed to  Ubraries  so  that  that  privilege  can 
be  used  commerciaUy  by  those  who  may- 
try  to  cheat  and  use  the  special  rate. 
When  I  explained  to  my  State  Ubrarian 
that  we  were  trying  to  safeguard  this 
privilege  to  the  Ubraries  he  said  he  was 
very  happy  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  regis- 
tering, to  make  sure  that  they  are  ac- 
corded that  privilege.  The  book  rate  is 
raised  sUghtly.  He  said  he  had  no  ob- 
jection so  long  as  others  were  paying  a 
proportionate  increase. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  wUl  yield  further.  I  am  very 
much  confiised  by  this  coUoquy.  Appar- 
ently there  is  a  special  rate  established  in 
the  biU,  something  different  from  the 
existing  rate,  which  can  be  gotten  around 
by  the  librarian  if  he  foUows  a  certain 
procedure.  It  looks  like  he  wiU  go  uphill 
and  downhiU  and  wind  up  in  the  same 
place.     

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  srield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  so  he  may 
make  a  reply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  since  this  question  has 
come  up  we  have  received  a  couple  of 
inquiries.  For  that  reason,  I  think  It 
would  be  weU  to  place  into  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  matter,  which  I  now 
read: 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  RECoto  a 
statement  clarifying  one  technical  point. 
Sxibsection  (b)  of  section  SOS.  lines  6 
through  10  on  page  42,  requires  public  U- 
braries  and  certain  other  types  of  nonprofit 
organizations  to  furnish  to  the  Postmaster 
General  evidence  concerning  their  non- 
profit statvis.  The  Post  Offlce  Department 
has  assured  us  that  it  does  not  desire  to 
establish  any  new  procedures  under  this 
prevision.  The  Inclusion  of  the  name  of 
the  nonprofit  organization  upon  the  ■hl|>- 
p!ng  label  wlU  normally  be  considered  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  shipment  qualifies 
for  the  rate  provided  in  section  204  (e)  of 
the  postal  rate  revision  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
88  further  amended  by  this  act.  Existing 
regulations  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
provide  for  the  acceptance  of  certain  types 
of  shipments  under  this  rate  without  any 
special  permit  or  authorization,  and  the 
Department  has  stated  that  if  this  portion 
of  the  biU  is  approved  as  it  stands,  it  wUl 
attempt  to  make  these  procedures  uniform 
for  aU  types  of  shipments. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNAMARA]  about  the  book 
rate.  The  biU  provides  that  the  rates 
on  books  shaU  be  increased,  from  8 
cents  a  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and 
4  cents  on  each  additional  pound,  to 
10  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents 
for  each  additional  pound. 

In  relatively  recent  years  the  book  rate 
has  also  sustained  a  substi^tial  increase. 
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It  was  my  feeling  that,  because  of  the 
earlier  Increase,  the  advance  in  the  book 
rates  was  somewhat  disprc^wrtionate.  I 
made  no  protest  about  that  in  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  thought  I  could  not 
do  so  with  propriety,  being  an  author 
of  boolcs  myself.  Therefore,  I  did  not 
raise  the  issue  in  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  srield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thinlc  this  col- 
loquy has  brought  out  that  there  is  some 
exception  provided  for  library  books,  one 
way,  in  the  shipping  of  the  books  from 
the  library  to  the  book  user.  If  the  book 
user  has  to  return  the  book,  apparently 
he  will  have  to  pay  at  a  rate  other  than 
the  so-called  special  rate.  How  does 
such  a  person  obtain  a  permit  to  exempt 
himself  from  the  regular  book  rate? 
Apparently  that  exemption  is  provided 
on  one-half  the  transaction,  but  much 
of  the  circulation  of  books  from  libraries 
today  is  done  by  mail,  both  to  and  from 
the  user.  If  there  is  any  time  that  we 
ought  to  give  further  consideration  to 
this  matter,  it  is  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  will  find  that  matter  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  address  and  word- 
ing on  the  label.  The  book  can  be  sent 
back  to  the  library  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  State  Libiary  of  Oregon,  when 
It  sends  books  to  subscribers  in  small 
communities  or  in  rural  areas,  where 
there  are  not  local  library  facilities, 
sends  the  book  from  the  State  library 
mailing  department,  and  also  sends 
along  a  special  label. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  recipient  of 
the  book  may  place  the  special  label  on 
the  book  when  he  desires  to  return  it, 
after  he  has  finished  reading  the  book. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  special 
provision  in  the  bill  will  take  care  of 
such  instances,  and  the  books  will  be 
mailed  not  only  by  the  Oregon  State 
Library  but  by  every  bona  fide  library  in 
the  Nation  under  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  Pre<iident,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  This  colloquy  has 
brought  out  something  v/hich  was  not 
developed  in  the  report.  Are  these 
stlckei-s  or  special  labels  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  to  be  provided  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  or  do  they  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  library? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  they  have 
to  be  provided  by  the  library. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

That  does  not  change  the  existing  law. 

Mr.   NEUBERGER.     The   Post   Office 

Department  issues  regulations  to  cover 

such  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  always 
helpful  in  assisting  us  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  problems  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion, and  I  thank  him  for  his  comments. 


Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  I  yield. 
Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr!  Mc- 
Namasa]  has  asked  those  question^,  be- 
cause I  have  received  a  number  of  {com- 
munications with  regard  to  the  same 
subject  My  commimications,  {how- 
ever, also  included  a  query  as  to  educa- 
tional films  and  other  audio-visual 
equipment.  Is  there  a  provision  in  the 
bill  to  increase  the  rate  on  educational 
films  received  and  sent  by  schools  if 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carblina. 
No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  biU  does  i  ot  so 
provide? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaDUna. 
No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Those  items  full  in 
the  same  category  as  books? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carblina. 
They  are  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  NEUBERGER,  I  yield  tA  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  tru^  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  subsidizing  second -class  mail 
to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  tlllion 
dollars,  and  subsidizing  third -clas^mail 
to  the  extent  of  another  quarter  of  a 
biUion  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  presently  es- 
timated postal  deficit  is  about  $70a  mil- 
lion. By  that  amovmt  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  fall  short  of  colle  cting 
in  revenues  its  full  costs. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  able  Se  lator 
from  Kansas  [Mr,  Carlson].  w|io.  I 
think,  has  just  given  those  figures  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Se:  lator 
from  Ohio,  if  he  will  repeat  his  ai  iswer 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  will  repeat  my  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Government  . 
present  time  is  subsidizing  second 
mail  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of 
lion    dollars    a    year    and    subsi 
third-class  mail  to  the  extent  of  a 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
ator  from  Montana  that  I  discusse 
question  with  respect  to  the  second 
mail  at  some  length  a  short  time  a 
do  not  happen  to  have  with  me  thi  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  the  third-class  toaily 
but  I  can  obtain  them. 

I  stated  at  the  time  of  the  pre  ious 
colloquy  that  the  second-class  put  ica- 
tions — all  of  those  going  through  the 
mail — based  on  the  1956  cost  ascer  ain- 
ment  system  brought  in  revenue  5  of 
$61,976,000.  and  that  based  on  the  cost 
ascertainment  system  used  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  1956  the  cojt  of 
transporting  such  mail  was  $314,50at000 
In  other  words,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  charging  that  much  co3t  to 
second-class  mail.  It  did  not  cost  that 
much,  but  that  is  the  figure  the  Depart- 
ment gave. 

Since  that  time.  In  1957,  which  la  the 
past  year,  the  Department  has  chaj  ged 
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the  cost  allocation  for  the  se«>nd-clasi 
mail.  The  cost  is  now  about  half  that 
amoimt.  I  do  not  have  the  exlict  figure, 
but  it  is  about  half  as  much.i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  b^sls  of  the 
figures  given  for  1956,  then. '  it  would 
appear  that  the  Government  has  been 
subsidizing  second-class  mall  tK>  the  ex- 
tent of  roughly  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  noticed 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansa<  gave  no 
figures  for  1957,  but  stated  that  he  has 
been  informed  by  the  Poet  Oflloe  Depart- 
ment that  the  subsidy  has  relatively 
speaking  been  cut  in  half.  Is  that  a 
correct  understanding?  j 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  SciUtor  win 
yield  further  on  that  point.  I  sfiould  like 
to  say  the  figure  is  based  on  a  netw  method 
of  cost  ascertainment  in  that  ease. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  [Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senatot  3rleld? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  I  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  answer  that  question. 
I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand  the  table 
furnished  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Under  the  new  cost  ascertainment  sys- 
tem, second-class  mail  shows  a  deficit  of 
$101,659,647.  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  id  the  fig- 
ure  for  the  third-class  mail?  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  the  figure  for  second-class  mail. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Wlkat  is  the 
figure  for  the  third-class  mail? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  (Carolina. 
For  the  third-class  mail  undeii  the  new 
cost  ascertainment  system  Uiere  Is  shown 
a  defictt  of  $108,629,081.  That  is  the  new 
cost  ascertainment  figure.  j 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  Senator's  at-jfc 
tention  to  the  fact  that  so  fart  as  first- 
class  mail  is  concerned  we  have  been  tak- 
ing into  consideration  a  lot  of  |ree  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is 
question  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  barolina. 
I  refer  to  the  carrying  of  newspapers  and 
other  such  items,  which  should  go  sec- 
ond class. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  llrst-class 
mail  operations  conducted  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  a  3-jcent  rate 
on  first-class  mail,  is  there  a  pijofit^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  parolina. 
No.  With  the  3-cent  rate  thete  is  not 
a  profit.  Under  the  allocation  It  is  very 
close,  but  when  the  operation^  are  put 
under  the  new  allocation,  flrst-5ass  mail 
does  not  show  a  profit.  I  refer  to  the 
new  way  of  allocating  expense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  was  the 
loss  in  operations  last  year  on  flrst-class 
mail  under  the  3-cent  rate? 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South 
Under  the  new  cost  accountu. 
the  deficiency  in  revenue  is  al 
million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Wait  a  wkile. 

to  first-class  mail,  how  much  Iwas  the 
loss?  I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  the  new  ascertainment  figure 
that  is  shown.  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  stated  that  the 
operation  of  the  flrst-class  mail  at  a 
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8-cent  rate  ooata  the  Ooyemment  $346 
million? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
According  to  the  new  ascertainment  flg- 
uree,  it  does. 

Mr,  MANSFIEU).  There  must  be 
something  wrong  somewhere,  because 
first-cla.s8  mall  is  the  only  aspect  of  the 
different  classes  of  mail  which  has  been 
in  effect  paying  its  own  way.  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  small  loss,  but  nothing 
to  the  extent  of  $346  miUion. 

Ttfr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  new  syston  of  cost  ascertainment 
charges  against  the  flnt-daas  mail  a 
percentage  for  having  preferred  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  we  not  sim- 
ply use  figures  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, instead  of  developing  new 
phrases  which  nobody  understands?  In 
1956  we  knew  that  it  cost  the  Post  Office 
Department,  or  the  Government,  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  carry  the 
deficit  on  the  second-class  mail  and  a 
quarter  of  a  biUion  dollars  to  carry  the 
deficit  on  the  third-class  mail.  Now  we 
have  a  new  cost  ascertainment  system, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Let  me  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  to  two  pertinent  tables 
which  appear  on  page  31  of  the  hearings 
on  postsil  rates  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  two  tables  appearing  on  page  31  of 
the  hearings  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso. 

TtM  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bco- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

JtaMo  o/ mienvet  fo  expendff«r«9  *  f «f-«  ^ 
2d-,  and  3d-€ia*a  maU,  1926-56 
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The  table  cleftrly  indicates  that  the  present 
expense  coverage  Is  below  the  1926-41  average 
and  that  the  postal  rate  adjustments  pro- 
posed In  H.  R.  5836  can  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  ot  these  historical  relationships. 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Montana  the  heading  above  this 
particular  chart  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  chart  was  brought  before  the  com- 


mittee by  Mr.  Maurice  Stans,  who  was  at 
that  time  Deputy  Postmaster  General. 
The  heading  is:  "Summary  of  Alloca- 
tions of  Revenues  and  Cost  to  Classes  of 
Mall  and  Services  With  Computations 


Necessary  to  Reflect  Faetms  Not  Carded 
in  Post  Office  Department  Accountifc 
Fiscal  Tear  1956." 

These  are  the  deficiencies  tn  reventn 
for  various  classes  of  mail  listed  under 
the  heading  in  the  chart  provided  by  the 
Post  Office  Department 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  the  flrst-class  deficiency? 

Mr.  NEJUBERGER.  The  first-class 
deficiency  is  listed  as  $346.2  million;  do- 
mestic air  mail.  $14.6  million;  second- 
class  mail.  $101.7  million;  controlled  cir- 
culation, $0.4  million;  third-clas;  mail 
$108.6  million;  fourth-class  mail.  $33.4 
miUion;  Government  mail.  $1  million; 
and  so  forth,  for  a  total  of  $603.3  milUon. 

Let  me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  complex  variety  of 
charts,  which  must  be  analyzed  and  in- 
terpreted by  individuals  as  frail  as  he 
and  I — at  least  speaking  for  myself—* 
set  forth  very  plainly  to  me  why  postal 
rates  should  be  set  administratively,  as 
they  are  in  most  other  countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIKTJ).  It  has  been  my  un- 
dei-standing  that  first-class  mail  paid 
its  own  way.  or  almost  paid  its  own  way. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  are  we  to  understand 
that  the  loss  suffered  in  connecti<m  with 
flrst-class  mail  is  $346  million  a  year? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  The  only  thing  I 
can  say  is  that  that  is  the  information 
we  have,  according  to  the  computation 
brought  to  our  subccmmittee  by  the  then 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    POr  1957? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  This  is  for  fiscal 
year  1956. 

Immediately  after  this  chart  appeared 
In  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Stans.  who  was 
then  Eteputy  Postmaster  General — I 
beUeve  he  has  since  been  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Sessions,  and  the  Rbcord  should 
show  that  fact — spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staks.  Plrst-class  mall  Is  not  bearing 
Its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  increased  oc«t. 
Letter  mall  revenues  which  In  1946  covare<l 
41  pwoent  of  total  postal  costs  now  cover 
only  about  32  paroent.  Bven  U  this  biU  la 
enacted — 

That  was  a  4-cent  bill— 

letter  mall  will  still  not  have  faced  the  sams 
prop>ortlon  of  Increase  In  rates  that  second- 
and  third-class  mall  have  met  In  the  last 
26  years.  Second-class  mall,  for  example. 
wUl  have  Increased  63  percent  over  the  level 
of  26  years  ago,  and  third-class  rates  will 
have  Increased  104  percent  as  compared  with 
an  Increase  of  only  33  percent  for  letter  mail. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
further  question,  and  a  request? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  jrield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  subsidies  this 
afternoon.  The  word  "subsidy"  is  a 
horrid  word.  We  pay  subsidies  to  the 
farmers.  We  pay  subsidies  through  the 
Post  Office  Department,  to  take  care  of 
our  citizens.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  compilation  listing 
the  amount  and   number  of  subsidies 
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paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  fanners,  but  to  yari- 
ous  newspapers,  magazines,  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  and  airlines.  I  should 
like  to  obtain  as  clear  and  complete  a  pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  subsidy  situation, 
so  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  discuss  subsidies.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  committee  of 
which  to  make  such  a  request  than  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  NEDBERGER.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
present  in  the  Chamber.  I  think  he 
would  have  much  more  influence  than  I 
would  have  in  requesting  such  informa- 
tion, if,  indeed,  that  type  of  information 
Is  available.  If  it  were  available  on  an 
accurate  basis.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  it  would  be  most 
useful  and  valuable  for  the  Senate  to 
have  such  information  before  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  I 
make  the  request  is  that  I  am  becoming 
somewhat  tired  of  the  farmer  being 
singled  out  as  the  only  one  who  has  his 
nose  in  the  public  trough.  I  think  the 
entire  picture  should  be  laid  bare.  I 
should  like  to  request  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  to 
do  what  he  can  to  provide  the  Congress 
and  the  people  with  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  subsidies  paid  by 
our  Government  to  aU  segments  and 
elements  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  NEXJBERGER.  I  will  allow  the 
chairman  to  reply.  That  is  a  big  order. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  a  big  order.  The 
Post  Office  Department  would  have  to 
gather  the  information,  and  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do  It. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that  practi- 
cally every  newspaper  and  every  mag- 
azine is  subsidized  to  a  certain  extent, 
beginning  with  the  small  county  news- 
papers, which  now  are  given  free  delivery 
within  the  county. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  this  infor- 
mation to  go  beyond  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
It  wovUd  be  difficult  to  obtain  it.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  the  cost. 
County  newspapers,  for  example,  are 
simply  carried  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  pending  bill  we  cannot  deal  with  all 
the  other  subsidies.  What  the  bill  at- 
tempts to  do  Is  to  reduce,  to  some  de- 
gree, the  huge  deficit  facing  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  find  out  Just  what  is  being 
paid  in  subsidies  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  cannot  get  the  pic- 
ture. I  am  told  day  after  day  how  much 
the  farmer  Is  costing  the  Gkn'emment.  I 
want  to  find  out  what  the  business  seg- 
ments and  the  other  elements  of  our 
economy  are  being  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or,  to  use  a 
word  which  is  unpleasant  politically  in 
some  quarters,  to  what  extent  they  are 
being  subsidized  by  the  United  States, 
I  think  the  people  and  the  Congress  are 
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entitled  to  such  Information, 
been  trying  for  years  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yiei 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Mointana 
that  he  read  the  report  of  the  citizens 
Advisory  CounciL  It  is  voluminous,  but 
it  will  give  information  along  the  line  of 
that  which  he  desires.  ] 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Montana  believe 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
rates  provided  in  the  bill  for  secon 
and  third-class  mail  users,  who 
dominantly  the  business  users? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  unable 

swer  the  Senator  definitely  at  thi; 

I  am  seeking  information,  and  I  am  rais 
ing  questions  in  the  hope  that  I  caii  find 
answers,  so  that  I  may  make  up  mjJmind 
definitely  as  to  what  would  be  in  ti|e  best 
Interests  of  the  public  in  deciding  on  the 
measure  which  is  now  before  the  Senate, 

Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.    President 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield 

Mr.  CHURCH,  i  should  like  toj  com- 
ment on  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  asked  some 
tions  relating  to  third-class  mail. 

ond-class    mail,    and    first-class 

Obviously  the  purpose  of  his  questions 
was  to  ascertain  how  much  of  its  way 
third-class  mail  is  paying,  how  milch  of 
Its  way  second-class  mail  is  payinj,  and 
how  much  of  its  way  fiist-class  niail  is 
paying.  J 

For  many  years  we  have  had  a  mfethod 
of  bookkeeping  in  the  Post  Offlcl  De- 
partment which  everyone  understood. 
The  ingredients  of  that  method  were 
understood  by  alL  When  that  mfethod 
was  used,  the  figin-es  made  sense. 

When  the  Postmaster  General  first 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Poj  t  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  he  was  using  that 
method  of  bookkeeping,  the  so-eallel 
method  of  allocated  costs.  I  remamber 
very  clearly— because  it  was  in  response 
to  questions  which  I  put  to  the  Posi 
ter  General — that  he  told  me  the. 
third-class  mail,  on  the  basis  of  thu  -.-- 
ditional  method  of  allocated  costa  was 
paying  54  percent  of  its  way,  under  cur- 
rent rates;  that  second-class  mail  was 
paying  21  percent  of  its  way;  thatbrst- 
class  mail  was  paying  97  percent  6f  its 
way,  or  nearly  its  full  cost;  and  that  air 
mail  was  paying  100  percent  of  itsTway, 
That  was  on  the  basis  of  a  well-uider- 
stood  system  of  accounting,  a  tradi 
system  which  had  long  been  used 
Post  Office  Department. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
tana  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 'Post 
Office  Department  has  now  suddenly 
come  up  with  a  brand-hew  systeli  of 
accounting,  which  no  one.  includir^  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  X  am 
sure,  thoroughly  imderstands.  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  old  system,  which  etery- 
one  understood,  the  Department  qould 
hardly  make  out  a  case  which  viould 
jiistif y  ar  5-cent  stamp. 
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Now  the  Department  come^  up  with 
a  new  system.  I  defy  any  member  of 
the  committee  to  explain  whikt  the  In- 
gredients of  the  new  system  lare.  It  Is 
coincidental,  at  least,  that  thf  new  sys-, 
tem  suddenly  Justifies  a  nlcke)  stamp  by 
allocating  to  first-class  mall,  f0r  the  first 
time,  an  enormous  deficit  whl^h  hereto- 
fore has  not  existed.  f 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  in  the  interest  of  good  public  policy 
it  is  hardly  the  time  to  change  the  book- 
keeping system  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, when  we  are  trying  to  deter- 
mine what  the  fair  rate  shoul4  be. 

I  prefer  to  refer  to  a  standard  of 
measurement  which  has  been  well 
known  and  well  imderstood,  by  which 
standard,  according  to  the  Itestimony 
given  by  the  Postmaster  Gei«ral  him- 
self, first-class  mail  was  paying  nearly  Its 
own  way  and  air  mall  was  paying  its  own 
way.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  66% -percent  increase  Which  the 
nickel  stamp  would  bring  aboiit  is  Justi- 
fied m  the  public  interest.        1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  tht  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  so  that  I  miy  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  questiob  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  io  under- 
stand, according  to  what  thi  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  said,  that  Inj  the  year 
1956  the  loss  attributed  to  jorst-class 
mail,  with  3 -cent  postage,  was  Just  imder 
$30  million,  and  that  in  the  }ear  1957, 
with  the  use  of  a  new  accoimting  pro- 
cedure, the  loss  has  amounted  to  $346 
milUon? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senat(  r  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  y  rords,  the 
increase  in  the  loss  has  been  ff^om  $29.9 
million  to  $346  million? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senat(ir  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  shoulii  like  to 
comment  on  the  observationF  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  tha^  Senator 
from  Montana.  If  the  criticiin  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  valid.  Is  he  op- 
posed also  to  a  4-cent  stamp,)  as  he  is 
opi>osed  to  a  5-cent  stamp? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  am  not  ottposed  to 
increasing  the  first-class  rate  tty  1  cent. 
I  recognize  the  need  of  increasing  postal 
revenues  for  the  purpase  of  modernizing 
the  Post  Office  Department  an<f  for  ma- 
terially reducing  the  enormius  Post 
Office  deficit.  If  I  am  to  be  re$ponslble, 
I  must  recognize  that  need,  especially  if 
I  am  to  vote  to  increase  the  wlages  and 
salaries  to  be  paid  the  Post  cfece  em- 
ployees. I  know  we  cannot  subJtantially 
increase  postal  revenues  withoul  making 
an  adjustment  in  the  first-clkss  rate. 
The  question  is.  What  is  the  fairest  ad- 
justment to  make?  I  believe  no  case 
for  a  nickel  stamp  has  been  make  which 
is  persuasive  to  me.  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senitor  Irom 
Idaho  is  not  then  convinced  byithe  fact 
that  even  if  we  vote  for  a  nickiel  stamp 
the  first-class  mail  will  not  bear  as  high 
a  proportionate  share  of  Its  total  cost 
as  it  has  in  the  years  from  1926  through 
1941?  That  is  not  at  all  convincing  to 
him.  is  It?  ^ 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon  that  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  determine  what  a 
fair  and  equitable  rate  for  first-class  mail 
Is  on  the  basis  of  the  historic  exp>erience 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  previous 
years  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  persua- 
sive. 

The  fact  that  the  first-class  rate  paid 
more  thsm  its  own  way  by  120  percent 
or  by  140  percent  in  any  given  nxmiber  of 
years — and  one  can  cite  those  years 
which  will  best  bring  out  that  which  will 
be  most  conducive  to  the  argument — 
does  not  seem  to  be  pertinent. 

The  pertinent  question  is  what,  In  the 
public  interest,  should  the  first-class  rate 
bear?  Is  it  in  the  public  Interest  that 
letter  writers  should  pay  not  only  the  full 
cost  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
handling  letter  mail,  but  that  it  should 
pay.  in  addition.  20  or  30  or  40  percent 
more  in  order  to  subsidize  other  classes 
of  mail? 

I  recognize,  as  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon well  knows,  that  we  will  add  an  ad- 
ditional amount,  over  and  above  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  cost  of  handling 
first-class  mail,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  preferential  treatment  first-class 
mail  receives. 

I  am  willing  to  add  it,  and  I  think  the 
4-cent  rate,  increasing  the  present  rate 
by  33  Va  percent,  is  a  fair  measure,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  preferential 
treatment  that  this  mail  gets.  That  is 
Why  I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  the  rate 
by  1  cent. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  says  that  the  historic  pattern  of 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  have  no  bearing  here.  By  that 
Implication,  there  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  during  all  the  past 
years  men  and  women  who  did  not  repre- 
sent the  public  interest.  If  it  is  wrong 
to  have  first-class  mail  bear  more  than 
its  share  of  the  cost  under  a  cost-ascer- 
tainment system,  why  did  not  illustrious 
Senators  like  Senator  Borah  from  Idaho 
and  Ssnator  McNary  from  my  State  and 
the  great  Senator  Norris  from  Nebraska 
do  something  about  it?  They  were  in 
the  Senate  in  the  years  when  first-class 
mail  bore  a  far  heavier  share  of  the  cost 
than  it  is  called  upon  to  carry  under  the 
5-cent  stamp.  There  is  no  record  that 
those  distinguished  champions  of  the 
people  raised  such  an  issue. 

I  daresay  the  reason  those  great  Sen- 
ators did  not  raise  that  issue  is  that 
every  post-office  department  in  the 
civihzed  world  must  gear  its  operations, 
physically  and  financially,  to  first-class 
mail.  The  personnel  is  built  around  it. 
The  buildings  are  adapted  to  it.  The 
entire  routine  of  the  department  is  ad- 
Justed  to  it. 

Let  me  read  a  few  points  which  were 
brought  before  us  by  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General,  showing  how  eversrthing 
Is  geared  to  first-class  mail.  He  pointed 
out  why  it  is  nearly  impossible  or  ex- 
tremely difflc\ilt  to  work  out  an  accurate 
cost-accounting  system.  Let  me  read  a 
few  points.  I  read  from  page  30  of  the 
hearings : 

3.  In  business  areas  of  cities,  mall  Is  both 
collected  and  delivered.  Second  and  tblrd 
delivery  trips  are  also  extended  to  bxislness 
offices  every  day.    The  only  purpose  of  the 


second  and  tbird  delivery  trips  is  to  expedite 
deUvery  of  flrst-class  letters,  but  letter  car- 
riers also  take  along  second-  and  third-class 
mall  that  Is  ready  for  distribution.  In  the 
cost-ascertainment  system,  the  cost  of  these 
delivery  trips  Is  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  classes  of  mail  handled.  However,  the 
second  and  third  delivery  trips  would  not  be 
necessary  at  aU  if  It  were  not  for  the  need 
of  expediting  letter  mail.  The  Post  CMAce 
Department  spends  approximately  $52  mU- 
Uon  annuaUy  to  provide  collection  service 
and  second  and  third  delivery  trips.  This 
expense  could  be  avoided  almost  entirely  if 
it  were  not  for  first-class  matter. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  away  from  this 
basis  and  adopt  a  totally  different  pat- 
tern of  adjusting  postal  costs,  then  I 
say  we  are  going  to  be  in  grave  danger 
indeed. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  help  to 
represent  States  which  have  vast  rural 
areas.  If  we  are  to  adopt  that  kind  of  a 
system,  and  say  that  second-  and  third- 
class  mail  should  bear  their  full  share  of 
the  cost,  but  we  will  not  increase  the 
postage  on  first-class  mail  in  accordance 
with  the  historic  pattern  of  the  United 
States  and  approximately  every  other 
country  in  the  Free  World,  then  we  are 
not  very  far  from  saying  that  each  sepa- 
rate letter  should  bear  its  fair  share  of 
the  cost. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  every  indi- 
vidual letter  delivered  on  remote  rural 
free  delivery  routes,  in  States  with  vast 
mountainous  districts  like  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  costs  many,  many,  many  times 
what  it  costs  to  deliver  a  letter  in  New 
York  City  or  Washington,  D.  C.  or  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  come  to  a 
system  in  which  a  letter  delivered  on  a 
route  out  of  New  Meadows.  Idaho,  or 
Joseph,  Oreg.,  will  cost  15  or  20  times 
what  a  letter  delivered  in  an  apartment 
house  in  New  York  City  will  cost?  I  do 
not. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  response  to  the 
comment  made  by  my  good  and  amiable 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  would 
say,  first  of  all,  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  issue  before  the  Senate  in- 
volves what  our  former  colleagues  10 
or  20  or  30  years  ago  did  or  should  have 
done  with  respect  to  the  question  which  is 
now  before  us.  The  question  before  us  is 
what  is  a  fair  rate  to  impose  on  first- 
class  mail  in  the  light  of  the  current 
facts. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  old.  traditional  system  of  al- 
locating costs  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, under  current  rates  flrst-class  mail 
is  almost  paying  its  own  way. 

I  have  also  indicated,  in  view  of  some 
of  the  tilings  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred,  such  as  the  prefer- 
ential treatment  given  first-class  mail 
and  the  way  the  Post  Office  is  established 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  first-clsiss 
mail;  and  further,  in  view  of  the  large 
Post  Office  deficit  and  ttie  need  for  mod- 
ernization, that  I  am  willing  to  increase 
the  rate  for  first-class  mail  by  as  much 
as  33  Vs  percent.  I  do  this  precisely  In 
order  that  first-class  mail  shall  bear  its 
Just  burden,  having  in  mind  the  very 
considerations  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  specified. 

But  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  5-cent  stamp  is  being  asked  for  not 


in  order  that  first-class  mail  shall  bear 
its  Just  burden;  no.  indeed.  The  5-cent 
stamp  is  being  asked  for  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  by  its  Postmaster  General 
for  the  purpose  of  modernizing  the  Post 
Office  Depairtment.  That  is  the  burden 
of  the  administration's  case;  that  was 
the  burden  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
argument  every  time  he  came  before  the 
committee.  The  proposal  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  should  be  the  burden  of 
first-class  mail  in  the  public  interest;  It 
has,  rather,  to  do  with  the  need  for 
modernizing  the  Post  Office  Departments 
The  proposal  is  not  to  spread  the  entire 
cost  of  the  modernization  program  over 
all  the  users  of  the  mail,  second  and 
third  class  included,  but  to  let  it  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  letter  writers  and  others 
who  use  first-class  mail.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  the  major  proposal  in  the 
light  of  the  argument  made  for  it  by  the 
administration.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  costs  first-class  mail  should 
Justly  bear  in  the  public  interest,  but  is 
a  case  which  is  clearly  unwarranted  and 
undesirable.  I,  for  one,  caimot  support 
it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  wifl 
the  Senator  5'ield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  understand;  but 
I  wish  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  a  question. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  offer  an 
amendment,  today  or  tomorrow,  to  in- 
crease the  second-class  rates  above  those 
recommended  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  on  that  point.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  well  knows,  the  bill  in- 
volves very  substantial  increases  in  tx>th 
second-  and  third-class  rates.  As  he 
also  well  knows,  I  supported  in  the  com- 
mittee an  amendment  pointed  toward 
increasing  the  rates  for  both  second-  and 
third-class  mail  even  further  than  the 
level  recommended  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  For  the  piUT>ose  of 
acciu-acy  in  the  Record,  there  was  no 
specific  recommendation  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  subcommittee  did  not  ad- 
judicate the  various  issues  but  left  it  to 
the  lull  committee.  I  say  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  that  statement  I 
concur.  But  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  Increase  the  second-class  rates  10 
percent  a  year  for  3  years  on  editorial 
matter,  and  20  percent  a  year  for  3  years 
on  advertising  matter.  That  represents 
a  very  large  Increase  in  rates. 

As  for  third-class  mail,  the  bill  would 
Increase  the  rate  from  IV^  cents  to  2 
cents  in  (he  coming  year,  and  from  2 
cents  to  2^  cents  in  the  year  following. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  another  very 
large  increase  in  rates.  If  we  were  to 
take  second-class  mail  all  by  itself,  axul 
if  we  were  to  increase  the  rates  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Post  Office  for  handling  this  mail,  then, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  well  knows, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
rate  300  percent  or  more.  The  dislocat- 
ing effect  that  such  action  would  have 
upon  business  everywhere  in  the  Nation 
would  be  disastrous. 
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So  In  view  of  that,  In  fairness  to  the 
public  interest,  I  have  supported  the 
substantial  increases,  as  large  as  busi- 
ness could  possibly  accommodate,  both 
In  second-  and  third-class  rates;  and 
I  am  also  supporting  an  increase  In  the 
first-class  rate  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  fairly  designed  to  make  certain  that 
flrst-class  mail  carries  its  just  share  of 
the  burden  within  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

I  think  this  Is  all  in  the  public  inter- 
est; but  I  cannot  see  how  a  nickel  stamp 
for  flrst-class  mail  is  justified. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  money  will 
have  to  be  obtained  somewhere.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  does  not  want' to 
increase  second-  and  third-class  rates 
further,  because  he  does  not  want  to 
place  an  undue  burden  on  business. 
The  Senator  wants  to  cut  back  the 
proposed  flrst-class  rate  to  4  cents. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Cut  it  back?  That  is 
a  33^3 -percent  increase. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  said  "the  pro- 
posed flrst-class  rate."  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  proposes  that  the  postal 
deficit  that  will  then  be  left  shall  be 
collected  generally  from  tlxe  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer that  proposition, 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Will  the  Senator 
let  me  finish,  please?  I  liave  the  fioor. 
I  am  trying  to  be  brief. 

Is  it  not  true  that  while  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  imwiUing  to  raise  the 
rates  on  second-  and  first-class  mail 
further,  and  wants  the  first-class  rate 
increase  held  to  4  cents,  he  is  proposing 
a  general  levy  on  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  to  subsidize,  if  I  may 
use  the  word  first  introduced  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  users  of  the  mails? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  finished  his  question? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  have. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  I  can  best  an- 
swer the  question  in  this  way:  The  rate 
schedule  I  support  is  a  schedule  which 
will  vastly  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  a  way  which 
fully  conforms  with  the  postal  policy 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  committee,  after  learned  and  ex- 
hausUve  study,  which  I  do  not,  on  the 
floor,  propose  to  contest,  has  said  that  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  recognize  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  performs  cer- 
tain public  services  the  cost  of  which 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers  at 
large.  The  committee,  in  its  considered 
Judgment,  has  said  that  this  service 
ought  to  constitute  about  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

We  can  pass  a  postage  rate  bUl  which 
will  not  include  a  nickel  stamp  for  flrst- 
class  postage.  We  can  increase  the  first- 
class  rate  to  4  cents,  we  can  adopt  the 
postage  rates  for  second-class  mail  as 
contained  in  the  bill,  and  we  will  stiU 
raise  enough  revenue  to  permit  us  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  the  post  office  em- 
ployees, and  end  in  the  coming  years 
with  an  operating  deficit  which  will  be  in 
an  amount  smaller  than  the  15  percent 
contained  in  the  postal  policy  of  the  bill 
which  is  justly  and  properly  aUocable  to 
th^j)ub|ic.interei5t,  and  therefore  should 
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rightly  be  borne  by  the  taxpafi^ers  at 
large.  T 

I  cannot  see  anjrthing  in  thi  whole 
case  which  justifies  a  nickel  staimp  for 
flrst-class  maU— and  that  in  spite  of  the 
splendid  presentation  which  has  been 
made  this  afternoon  by  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  ' 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Presideit,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield.       I 

Mr.  CARUSON.     I  wish  to  jsk  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  was  operating 
here  today  as  a  rural  carrier  or  a^  a  city 
carrier.    I  have  noticed  that  he  o^rated 
very  effectively  over  the  entire  fl 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  a 
is  supposed  to  speak  from  the 
occupies,  instead  of  over  the  entl 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  y^  were 
all  pleased  with  the  oratory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Presideit,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  can  help  in  the  ans»wering 
of  my  question.  In  the  event  tlie  bill 
is  passed  as  recommended,  and  the  wage 
hicrease  is  granted,  what  will  be  the 
deficit  which  will  exist  at  the  end^of  the 
year? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President, 

tate  to  take  the  time,  but  I  have 

ures  before  me:    If  House  bill  5 

passed   by   the   House   of   Repr( 

tives— in  other  words,  the  bill   „ „ 

calls  for  the  4-cent  rate— is  enactad,  and 

if  the  Senate  pay  biU  (S.  27) .  whidh  now 

is  on  the  calendar,  is  enacted,  accprding 

to  the  figures  given  me  by  the  Buiteau  of 

the  Budget,  the  deficit  wUl  be  $496  mil- 
lion. *   «p  "XXI 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    By  what  amount  will 
that  be  reduced  if  the  rate  for  first-class 

mall  is  1nor(ia<uvH  fn  R  /«a^4.-o  T 


mail  is  increased  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  House  bill  $836  Is 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a  6-cent 
flrst-class  rate  on  non-local  mail,  and 
if  Senate  bill  27.  as  it  is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar, is  enacted,  the  deficit  ^11  be 
$321  million.  ^ 

^J^^-}-^^^CHE.  Then,  even  though 
the  bill  as  recommended  by  the  cofcmit- 
tee,  and  to  whic|i  support  hasTbeen 
given  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon-I 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  Jecord 
straight.  The  $175  million  will  h4ve  no 
effect  on  the  postal  deficit,  for  it  till  be 
spent  for  other  piUT)oses.  T 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  However,  4  will 
be  spent  by  the  Post  Office  Department 

T*^;,  i°^^^°^^  °'  South  Caiolina! 
It  will  be  spent  by  the  Post  Offic  De- 
partment for  modernization.  Tha  t  will 
be  an  additional  expense. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Surely  the  d  Isttn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
not  opposed  to  modernization  of  thiPost 
Office  Department.  T 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  Mr.  iresi- 
dent 1 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Yar- 
B0R0T7GH  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
who    r°*  Oregon  yield;  and.  if  j  o.  to 

Mr  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  tMr.  LauscheJ,  to  p  nnit 


him  to  continue  his  questlotiinflr  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carusom]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  i 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that 
a  part  of  the  deficit  will  result,  allegedly, 
from  capital  improvements ;  which  will 
be  made  by  means  of  the  oonstruction 
of  new  post-office  structures^ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  keep  the  record  straight.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  made  a 
very  accurate  statement.  If  one  addi- 
tional cent  is  charged,  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  set  aside  $175  million 
for  capital  improvements,  for  moderni- 
zation of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
That  will  relieve  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Congress  from  vot- 
ing for  appropriations  for  tiiptt  purpose, 
whereas  in  past  years  we  havfe  been  vot- 
ing for  such  appropriations!  So  there 
will  be  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Also,  if  the  bill  including  the  1 15-percent 
provision  is  enacted,  the  budget  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  beimore  than 
balanced.  | 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  cannot  agree  with  ihat  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  figure  out 
for  himself  what  15  percent  j  of  $3  bil- 
lion is.  I  think  he  will  fii»d  that  It 
amoimts  to  $450  millicm. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  t|)  say.  the 
committee  has  tried  to  make  the  Post 
Office  Department  self-sustaining,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible;  is  that  icorrect? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yidld  to  me? 
Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield] 
Mr  MORTON.  There  are  dertain  ex- 
penditures— although  no  one  agrees  as 
to  what  their  exact  amount  is — which 
are  made  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Committee 
has  decided,  based  on  its  report,  that  the 
answer  is  $394  million.  Someone  else 
might  decide  that  the  answer  is  $250 
milUon.  Someone  else  might  decide  that 
the  answer  is  $500  million.  However,  the 
Post  Office  Department  spends  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  in  i^e  general 
pubUc  interest,  not  for  any  particular 
user  of  the  mail.  Many  of  those  items 
have  been  stated  today  for  the  Rxcou. 
so  I  shall  not  repeat  them.         | 

I  believe  that  the  committed  Is  trying 
to  get  the  Post  Office  operations  on  a 
break-even  basis,  taking  into  Considera- 
tion what  we  believe  to  be  the  necessary 
public-service  operations  whieh  should 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax 
revenues.  | 

My  own  feeling  la  that  the  imount  Is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  wtong  with 
trying  to  make  the  second-class  mail 
come  closer  than  it  now  does  to  paying 
for  the  service  it  receives?  I  fkil  to  un- 
derstand why  there  is  hesitancy  about 
placing  a  greater  burden  on  the  second- 
class  mail.  , 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Presideht.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  again  to 
me.  I  shall  attempt  to  answer. 

Most  of  the  public-service  litems  to 
Which  I  have  referred  come  ^nder  the 
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second-class  mail;  certainly  many  of 
them  do.  For  instance,  in  that  connec- 
tion I  refer  to  the  free  distribution  of 
county  newspapers  and  similar  items. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  we  begin  to 
deal  with  the  seccmd-class  mail  prob- 
lem, we  Uiink  only  of  large  newspapers 
and  magazines.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  major  magazines  are  about  paying 
for  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  which 
they  put  the  Post  Office  Department,  to 
order  to  carry  them.  But  the  other 
Items — ^most  of  the  public-service 
items — come  to  the  second-class  cate- 
gory, and  that  distorts  the  entire  pic- 
ture. 

For  Instance,  to  the  case  of  a  maga- 
etoe  such  as  the  Saturday  Eventog  Poet. 
Uie  Post  Office  Department  is  Just  about 
receivtog  from  the  publisher  of  the  Sat- 
m-day  Evenmg  Post  the  out-of-pocket 
expense  entailed  by  distributmg  it.  The 
Saturday  Eventog  Post  comes  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  already  wrapped, 
and  sorted  by  cities  and  by  zones,  and  is 
shipped  to  carload- lots  between  post  of- 
fices— for  instance,  to  the  Chicago  Post 
Office,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  post  office 
services  to  the  second-class  group — I  be- 
Ueve  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
a  list  of  them — are  handled  at  25  per- 
cent or  50  percent  of  the  cost,  because 
that  is  a  poUcy  the  Congress  has  estab- 
lished; and  I  am  to  favor  of  it.  I  refer 
to  the  distribution  of  religious  papers 
and  similar  items. 

That  Is  why  I  believe  it  is  easy  to  be- 
come confused  to  approachtog  the  sec- 
ond-class mail  problem,  because  the  sec- 
ond-class mail  tocludes  many  items  of 
that  sort,  many  items  of  a  public-service 
natiu^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  if  I  become  con- 
vinced that  the  second-class  mail  is  not 
paytog  its  fair  share,  but  Is  being  sub- 
sidized to  the  extent  of  the  amounts 
stated  dvuing  the  debate  today. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  mistakes  commonly 
made,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  also 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  is  to 
attributing  to  the  so-called  large  news- 
papers and  magazines,  which  occasional- 
ly make  convenient  whipping  boys,  all 
the  second-class  mail  costs  which  relate 
to  some  cases,  to  the  handling  of  farm 
periodicals,  lalwr  pubhcations.  church 
Journals,  publications  of  eleemosynary 
and  charitable  groups,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks;  several  of  the  thtogs 
I  shall  have  to  say  tiear  on  the  point 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church ]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  very 
briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  EarUer  today  the  dis- 
ttoguished  Senator  from  Oregon  read  a 
telegram  from  a  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, James  A.  Farley,  who  urged  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  biU. 

Stoce  the  Senator  from  Oregon  began 
to  speak  this  afternoon,  another  former 
Postmaster  General  has  sent,  from  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  a  telegram  dated  2  p.  m.. 


which  would  be  S  p.  m.  by  the  time  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  Tlie  tdegram  reads 
as  follows: 

Kawsas  Citt,  Uo.,  February  25.  19S8. 

Hon.  ASTHVB  E.  BUMMXKnXLD, 

Poatmaster  General, 

Post  Office  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

It  is  imperative  that  postage  rates  be  re- 
Mljusted  upward  promptly.  The  much 
needed  Increase  In  postage  rates  Is  long  over- 
due. I  appeared  before  the  House  commit- 
tee on  AprU  19,  1956.  and  supported  the  bUl 
that  passed  the  House.  I  filed  a  written 
statement  with  the  Civil  Service  on  April  1. 
1957,  supporting  H.  R.  5836  which  passed  the 
Hoxise. 

The  total  postal  deficit  over  the  last  10 
years  is  more  than  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  Just  authorized  by  the  Senate 
committee.  The  postal  employees  are  greatly 
in  need  of  a  salary  increase  which  wiU  add 
to  the  operating  cost  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. There  should  be  early  improve- 
ment in  the  space  and  facilities  of  Federal 
buildings  and  leased  quarters  for  postal  pur- 
poses in  the  interest  of  better  postal  serv- 
ices.   That  program  is  overdue. 

I  sincerely  and  urgently  support  the  rate 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Congress  and 
l>ope  for  early  enactment. 

J.  M.  DONAUffiON, 

Former  Poatmaster  General. 

I  should  Uke  to  say  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  this  committee 
while  Mr.  Donaldson  was  Postmaster 
Genei-al.  At  that  time  he  kept  urgtog 
that  the  rates  be  tocreased. 

Mr.  MONRGNEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  for  clarification? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONROKEY.  Mr.  Donaldson 
sasrs,  to  the  telegram,  that  he  supports 
"the  rate  bills  now  pending  liefore  the 
Congress."  But  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  calls  for  a  4- 
cent  rate  on  first-class  mail,  whereas  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
calls  for  a  5-cent  rate  on  first-class  mail. 
Which  rate  does  Mr.  Donaldson  support? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  shall  read  agato  the 
last  part  of  his  telegram: 

I  sincerely  and  urgently  support  the  rate 
bUls  now  pending  before  the  Congress  and 
hope  for  early  enactment. 

I  assiune  that  is  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  mean  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  or  does  he  mean  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives?  The 
Congress  is  a  bicameral  body.  The 
House  has  voted  for  a  4-cent  rate  on 
flrst-class  mail,  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee favors  a  5-cent  rate  on  flrst-class 
mail.     

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
assume  that  the  wires  to  Kansas  City 
are  still  open.  I  believe  it  would  Ije  a 
simple  matter  for  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  to  communicate  with  former 
Postmaster-GeUwral  Donaldson  and  to 
receive  from  him  a  clarification  of  his 
telegram,  before  the  Senate  begins  its 
session  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  believe  we  need  a  clari- 
fication. However,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ob- 
tato  one. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Donaldson  re- 
ferred specifically,  to  his  telegram,  to 
the  fact  that  he  appeared  before  the 


House  committee  and  sunxjrted  the  bill 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  bill  calls  for  a 
4-cent  rate  on  flrst-class  malL  Are  we 
to  rely  on  the  testimony  he  gave  before 
the  House  committee,  to  favor  of  a  4- 
cent  rate  on  flrst-class  mail;  or  are  we 
to  rely  on  his  endorsement  of  ''the  rate 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Congreas"? 
In  that  connection,  let  me  potot  out  that 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee,  calls 
for  a  5-cent  rate  on  flrst-class  malL  So 
are  we  to  understand  that  Bfr.  Donald- 
son favors  a  4-cent  rate  or  a  5-cent  rate? 
If  he  favors  both,  perhaps  he  means  that 
to  the  final  anal3^sis,  he  advocates  a  4>/^ 
cent  rate  on  flrst-class  mail.  From  his 
telegram.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
he  does  mean. 

ISi.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  to 
this  situation,  the  easy  way  for  oihx>- 
nents  of  the  committee's  bill  has  been 
to  pick  only  on.  the  first-class  tocreases. 
on  the  imderstandable  assumption  that 
people  would  be  concerned  primarily 
al>out  the  cost  of  the  postal  stamp  they 
themselves  use  the  most.  Yet  it  is 
worthwhile  to  examtoe  Just  to  what  ex- 
tent first-class  mail  is  used  for  the  per- 
sonal message  service  about  which  the 
tears  are  being  shed. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  I  am  to- 
formed,  has  undertaken  ext«isive 
studies  to  determtoe  just  how  much  the 
average  American  family  iises  first-class 
mail  service.  These  surveys  have  shown 
that  the  typical  home  sends  out  about 
10  or  12  letters  a  month.  This  means 
that  the  new  first-class  rate  will  cost 
the  average  home  not  more  Uian  20 
cents  a  month.  In  other  words,  the  new 
rates  may  cost  a  family  between  %2  and 
$2.50  a  year. 

By  contrast,  the  average  American 
home  is  contributtog,  through  personal 
tocome-tax  payments,  about  $7.25  a 
year — or  more  thsui  60  cents  a  month — 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  existing  $700 
million  postal  deficit.  Should  we  pass 
my  postal  pay  bill,  as  I  trust  we  shall  do, 
the  deficit  will  reach  about  $1  billion 
unless  we  vote  rate  tocreases.  Without 
a  rate  tocrease,  this  would  raise  propor- 
tionately the  money  taken  from  the 
average  family,  m  personal  tocome 
taxes,  to  carry  the  postal  deficit. 

Other  surveys  made  by  ttie  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  via  actual  mail  counts 
at  typical  postal  outlets,  have  revealed 
that  more  than  75  percent  of  all  flrst- 
class  mail  originates  with  bustoesses,  or- 
ganizations, and  corporations.  For  them 
it  usually  is,  by  the  way,  a  tax-deduct- 
ible cost.  Should  these  firms  pay  a 
larger  share  of  postal  operating  costs, 
or  should  the  general  taxpayer  do  so? 
That  is  the  choice  which  faces  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

Some  Senators  would  have  iis  believe 
that  the  5-cent  stamp  is  a  cruel  imposi- 
tion on  the  average  family.  Today,  the 
average  family  is  helping  to  subsidize 
the  75  percent  of  the  first-class  mail 
which  is  sent  by  bustoess  firms  and  cor- 
porations— department  stores,  banka, 
utilities,  and  the  like.   The  chief  way  the 
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average  family  contributes  to  this  sub- 
sidy Is  tbrough  income  taxes,  which  are 
taken  out  of  the  wage  earner's  salary 
each  week  or  month.  Of  course.  Sena- 
tors bitterly  attacking  the  first-class 
rate  increases  may  think  that  these 
taxes  are  less  visible  or  identifiable  than 
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now  must  contribute  so  heavily  io  mak- 
ing up  the  postal  deficit.  [  5 

TWO  LOWXST  TAX  BRACKETS  PAT  35  Pe|uEWT  OF 

POSTAL  DEFICIT 

Last  autumn,  for  a  quite  different  pur- 
pose. I  asked  the  Library  of  Oongress 
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controversy 


No,   Mr.   President,   the      ^ 

over  rates  is  not  a  controvei^  betwe^ 
individual  letterwriters  on  the  one  hand 

-^»M*c  uiiau    *  ^  -  *°^    greedy,    subsidized    bu^ess    maU 

the  new  postage  stamps,  but  they  are    *  •  ^^^  "^  ^°^  °*®  *  *^^*^  o^  ^^  dis-    users  on  the  other.    As  I  have  shown 
nonetheless  reaL  tnbution  of  Federal  income  tax;  coUec-    the  private  mail  user  alretidy  bears  a 

Now  let  us  take  a  searching  and  in-     ^^°^  among  different  income  graups,  by    heavy  share  of  the  postal  deficit  in  his 
quiring  look  to  determine  just  who  pays     ^'*^  brackets.  1  annual  tax  biU.    And  in  the  last  anal- 

the  major  share  of  Federal  income  taxes  °^  *^^  Federal  revenues  that  sup-    ysis,  all  Americans  are  individuals  and 

which  currently  help  to  subsidize  low    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  Federal  operating  bud-    ^  one  form  or  another,  we  share  the 
maU  rates.    These  taxes  are  not  plucked     S5^J      ,^^  one-half  are  collected  by  the     cost  and  the  benefits  of  postal  service 

Federal  income  tax  on  individuals.    The     somehow— whether    as    magkzine    pub- 

chart  shows,  Mr.  President,  that  Of  these     ""' 

income  taxes,  about  70  percent — | 
words,  about  35  percent  of  all 
revenue — is  collected  from  incot 
payers  in  the  lowest  two  taxable 
brackets.    These  brackets,  furthermore, 
include  94  percent  of  all  personal  in- 
come  taxpayers    in   the  countrj. 


off  trees  or  sent  from  distant  outer 
space.  To  a  material  degree,  these 
taxes  come  from  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America,  as  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  first  to  attest. 

Arguments  based  on  "typical"  first- 
class  mail  use  by  families,  and  on  "aver- 
age" income  tax  payments,  may  quite 
j,ustifiably  be  criticized  for  not  being  a 
precise  enough  measure  of  the  relaUve 
impact  of  taxes  and  first-class  postal 
rates  on  different  groups  of  Americans. 
A  more  indicative  measure  is  to  show 
the  source  of  the  income  taxes  which 


^    .^  ,-     Mr. 

President,  I  ask  luianimous  conse  it  that 
this  chart  appear  in  the  RBcoRDJat  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection.  thJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I  icord' 
as  follows: 


chart 


lUustraiion  of  dUtribulian  of  income  tax  among  income  brackets  (estimated  1956 
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Ushers  or  as  readera.  as  advehisers  or  as 
consumers,  as  letterwriters  lor  as  tax- 
payers.   But  the  real  current  contro- 
versy.  as  we  have  seen  It  before  the  Sen- 
ate Postal  Rates  subcommittee,  has  been 
between   different  classes  of   business- 
mail   users— the   only    user*  of    postal 
services  to  whom  mail  rates  are  signifi- 
cant enough  as  a  cost  of  business  and  I 
repeat  that  this  includes  thiw-fourths 
of  aU  first-class  mall,  too.    There   and 
not  between  them  and  the  private    in- 
dividual letterwrlter.  the  di^cult  com- 
promises and  decisions  have  had  to  be 
made.    To  the  extent  that  some  impor- 
tant social  or  economic  objective  may  be 
said  to  have  received  inadeqaate  atten- 
tion in  those  decisions,  let  [us  debate 
them  in  the  Senate  and.  If  I  necessary, 
make  minor  amendments,    ^ut  let  us 
be    honest    and    reaUsUc.    rather   than 
emotional,  about  the  true  bijslness  na- 
ture of  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  and  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
overriding  objecUve  of  eliminating  to  a 
major  extent  the  immense  deficit  which 
now.  each  year,  adds  to  the  present  and 
luture  burden  on  every  American  tax- 
payer. I 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  there  are  maij  crlUcs  of 
th^  ^^  bill  which  has  been  P^ported  by 
i^H  |«°f  5?  Committee  on  CiVU  Service 
/98    5«<lP«»tOfllce.    It  seems  to  me  the  bur- 
y^:n    aen  of  proof  is  on  those  criticij.    If  they 
:S    ?.^.5!f!!^f!!^.  ^^^h  the  bill,  tjey  should 


submit  specific  amendment^  io  it.  But 
when  they  submit  the  amendments  par- 

S^^l'i'ilv  th""  ^''  amendZits  toSt 
nSS  ^7   ^f   proposed    ini-eases   in 

fStewWh'T"^^^  "^^"^^  '^«TuP  to  the 
Ik^,  i.r^^^  ^  ^^^  J"st  outliiied.  They 
Sa?  m.ir*^  "P  ^  ^^^  ^act^t  eve?J 
$35  milhon  out  of  each  $100  million  of 
the  Post  Office  deficit  has  to  t«  carried 
oy  the  taxpayers  in  the  low*r  income 
brackets,  which  means  very  iJJ^ely  Se 

Yet  there  Is  no  evidence,  to  my  iJiowl-  ST/uK  s'tateT  "^^  ""^^  f°^^"  ^ 

edge,    that    people    In    lower    ii  com*.  x*-    »       i       * 

brackets  write  more  letters  Tan  l^SI  mo^'  ^?'i?^''^'  ^  ^^^  ^  ^Unk  the 

in  higher  brackets.    If  anytS  ^ven  J^     «          Senators  who  are  ptesent  on 

Uie  facte  of  leisure,  of  sociHTuX'Tt  '^'^^'i,''?^'"'''^  ^^  Senior  from 

incUnations.  the  opposite  seems Imore  S^^'f^^i?^- Carlson],  the  Serltor  from 
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and  tbe 


1  £1***  "♦''ctJy  applicable  to  heads  of  hou-seholds  taxpayers 

.  fcnotrclterLfo™S"t^'ai.Vrte^^^  ^  »'  »»*  """^""^  «"«>™. 

dividend  recel  v.d  credit  lax  and  is  before  the  87-percent  limitation,  tbe  retirement  income  aedit, 

*  Leas  than  0.01  percent. 

^o'^—^isuxta  are  rounded  and  wlU  not  necessarily  add  to  totalst 

Mr^  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
roughly  speaking,  we  may  conclude  that 
about  one-third  of  the  postal  deficit 
each  year  is  borne  directly  by  the  94 
percent  of  American  families  in  the  first 
two  income-tax  brackete.    I  repeat  that 

JraTiS?rSiXct'°eprtMS>sS    aTaJl^t^egtZ.^^^^^^^°^^^^^    uTSZorj'^^^'^''^-^^^^^^^ 
rates  on  the  one  hand  and  the  oor^te     ter  r/SItSi  1^^  ^"^  increase  in  thfe  let-    J^°°^  S?°.^^^-  La^schi] .  the  Senator 

income-tax  contributions  to  tS^^ttS  Offlci  ^i^*" t'  JI^^^'^S  ^o  the.  Post  JS,"^,  0^*^<>«a    ^Mr.  MoKRoitsv],  the 

deficit  on  the  other.    But  theX^in.  m?a?  rSS^^  Jo*^''®  °'"'<^^°°«*•^^  ^"^t^'l^on*  Pennsylvania  [mJ  Ct^Mc J 

come-tax  impact  is  relativef?cl^r     ^t  SmiUe^^"^  JlX  *i^  ^^'*^  ^  ^°^^  ?'  ^^^'  ^^*^""^"  °'  ^^^  com^tteiX' 

of  every  $100  million  of  the  postal  deficit  faSiliSl^^nL^^      ^""k^P^"*"^  °°  Senator    from     South     CaroUha       S- 

as  much  as  $35  million  is  made  up  out  reSted^t^tip  f^     ''?°'f  brackets,  ^hen  Johnstoh].  the  Senator  from  iXho  who 

of  tjie  direct  income  taxes  of  indi^5uSs  on  t^ir  teSs  SrTll  ^/^^^  *^¥^^^  !'  ^^"  P^^^"<^  occupantTf  Se  ^S? 

£ciS?e^wLkt\^m^?fi^-ii-!?  ^^p'^^in^^^^^^^^  - fr ^s^^r;L^r± ^r 

lies — 94  percent  of  rii   fa^r,o,, ^".     „       Z^*"*  «iANsnELD],  and  ma|ny  other 


include  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America. 


these  femi- 

mnn^r,  ^«^T''^°^  *"  taxpayers^35 
million  in  future  income  taxes       ^^ 


Senators  who  have  contributed  to  the 
inlormaUve  discussion  today. 
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Uif  rrxD  States  Sutatb, 
OoMMZTm  ON  Post  Omci 
AND  Cim.  SnvicB, 
February  24,  1958. 
Tbe  Honorable  Asthttb  K.  8uMacxmn>u>« 
The  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  If*.  PosTMAsm  OxNaui,:  In  tbe 
oourse  of  tbe  recent  extensive  bearings  on 
postal  rates.  I  bave  been  Impressed  by  tbe 
evidence  presented  concerning  the  manner 
In  whlcb  postal  rates  are  set  by  other  demo- 
cratic governments  tban  our  own.  I  bave 
become  interested  In  tbe  idea  tbat  some 
manner  of  determining  postal  rates  could  be 
devised  which  would  relieve  Congress  of  the 
necessity  of  sitting  In  judgment  over  ex- 
tremely complex  and  conflicting  evidence  as 
to  cost  accounting  and  tbe  impact  of  axn&ll. 
specific,  detailed,  differences  In  particular 
rates,  while  leaving  overall  postJ  ratezziak- 
Ing  poUcy  subject  to  democratic  control  by 
general  statutory  standards  and  by  Congres- 
sional supervision. 

I  am  writing  you.  therefore,  to  obtain 
your  opinion  on  the  desirability  of  such  a 
change  In  the  manner  in  which  postal  rates 
might  in  the  futxire  be  set  by  our  Govern- 
nxent. 

I  wonder  whether  a  ratemaking  procedure 
could  be  devised  which  might  comprise: 

( 1 )  A  general  statutory  statement  of  Con- 
gressional policy  and  standards  as  to  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  and  allocation  of  costs. 
Including  a  statutory  ceUlng  on  total 
annual  Post  Office  deficit; 

(2)  Initial  determination  of  proposed 
rates  and  rate  changes  by  tbe  Postmaster 
General.  Including  fuU  protection  of  private 
interests  affected  in  rate-change  planning. 
by  provisions  for  fair  administrative  pro- 
cedures of  notice,  bearing,  etc..  Including 
perhaps  an  appellate  board  or  commission; 

(3)  A  procedure  for  submission  of  any 
proposed  rate  changes  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  tbe  Congress,  patterned  upon 
tbe  executive  reorganization  acts  under 
which  reorganization  plans  become  effective 
tmless  disapproved  in  Congress  within  a 
specified  period: 

(4)  An  annual  report  to  Congress  on  reve- 
nues and  costs  from  Post  Office  operations, 
including  an  explanation  of  cost  allocations 
to  different  classes  of  maU,  their  relationship 
to  the  rate  structure,  and  isolating  and 
Identifying  remaining  subsidies. 

Tbe  above  is  only  one  possible  approach 
which  has  occurred  to  me  In  the  course  of 
otir  recent  consideration  of  postal  rates;  It 
Is  not  meant  to  represent  a  definite  pro- 
posal or  fixed  conclusion  on  my  part.  How- 
ever, I  ahaU  he  Interested  in  your  comments 
on  this  approach.  I  would  appreciate  know- 
ing whether  you  favor  a  ciiange  toward  ad- 
ministrative ratemaking  for  our  postal  sys- 
tem, perhaps  in  a  form  subject  to  the  execu- 
tive-reorganization type  of  Congressional 
review  I  have  mentioned.  If  you  do,  I 
would  appreciate  your  sending  me  for  my 
study  and  conslderaUon  draft  legislation 
whlcb  would  incorporate  your  reconunenda- 
Uons  In  this  respect. 
BespectfuUy. 

RiCHAMD   L.    NkUBEBGES, 

United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
following  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  there  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  this  subject 
by  the  present  Postmaster  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

SrATBICXMT  BT  POSTMASm    OKmSAX. 

AiTHxni  B.  SxTMicxanKLD 

The  large  advertisement  by  the  Association 
of  First  Class  liailers  (a  group  of  business 


users  of  the  malls)  in  a  Washington  paper 
today  Is  one  of  the  most  highhanded,  toasen, 
and  misleading  efforts  ever  made  by  a  lobby* 
Ing  group  to  further  Its  own  selfish  interests. 

The  statements  made  by  this  group,  which 
profits  from  below-cost  postage  rates,  are  a 
slander  upon  the  integrity  and  common  sense 
of  the  Congress  and  tbe  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  approved 
a  Senate  version  of  a  postal-rate  bill  with  a 
4-c«nt.  local-letter  rate  and  a  proposed  tem- 
porary 5-cent  rate  for  out-of-town  mail,  wltb 
the  fifth  cent — amounting  to  flTS  mUIion 
annuaUy — to  be  set  aside  for  vital  postal- 
facUltles  improvements. 

Previously,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  nearly  2-to-l  majority,  voted  rate  In- 
creases of  4  cents  for  first-class  nuill. 

To  accuse  these  legislators  and  postal  of- 
ficials of  advocating  a  hidden  tax  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  shocking 
display  of  business  immorality.  Certainly. 
this  small  lobby  group  does  not  truly  repre- 
sent the  American  business  conmiunlty  as  a 
whole,  which  is  on  record  as  favoring  postal- 
rate  Increases  that  will  place  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  a  more  nearly  self-supporting 
basis. 

The  obviously  false  statements  made  in 
this  advertisement  are  easily  corrected  by  a 
straightforward  review  of  the  facts. 

This  advertisement  says  that  "first-class 
mail  has  been  more  than  paying  Its  way  since 
1932." 

The  fact  Is  the  loss  on  first-class  maU  in 
1656  was  $29.6  million.  In  1957  It  wUl  be 
even  greater.  These  losses,  it  should  be 
noted,  are  tbe  allocated  costs  exclusive  of 
the  charges  for  the  many  costly  preferential 
services  given  first-class  mall. 

In  every  major  postal  system  In  the  world, 
first-class  maU  tradltionaUy  yields  more  reve- 
nue tban  is  spent  In  Its  handling  and  de- 
livery. 

HlstorlcaUy.  in  the  United  States,  tbe  Con- 
gress has  accepted  this  policy  in  setting 
postal  rates.  In  the  years  1926  through  1941, 
flrst-class  maU  has  contributed  50  percent 
or  more  to  the  Department's  operating  costs. 
Today's  figure  is  down  to  35  percent. 

The  paid  advertisement  refers  to  the  Post 
Office  Department's  proix>8ed  building  pro- 
gram to  construct  12,000  new  poet  offices 
and  modernize  2,500  of  the  3300  presently 
owned  Government  post  offices  as  the  same 
discredited -lease  program  tbat  bas  been  un- 
derway for  some  time. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  this  highly  sue« 
cessful  prc^ram. 

In  the  past  4  years,  over  2,000  new  postal 
buildings  have  been  built  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department's  specifications  by  private 
Investors  and  leased  to  the  Department  for 
long-term  periods.  The  rentals  per  square 
foot  paid  on  these  new  leased  buUdings  Is 
less  than  that  previously  paid  for  less  sat- 
isfactory space. 

These  leased  buildings  are  good  deals  for 
the  Government  since  no  capital  fxmds. 
which  would  have  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  are 
needed.  They  pay  local  munlclp>al  taxes. 
give  smaU  Investors  a  safe  outlet  for  their 
savings,  and  are  cheaper  to  maintain  and 
operate  than  comparable  space  in  Govern- 
ment-owned buUdlngs. 

Based  on  recent  studies  completed  by  tbe 
Post  Office  Department,  tbe  Nation's  new 
post  offices  would  cost  an  estlmtaed  one-third 
less  under  the  President's  $2  billion  mod- 
ernization program  than  under  pubUc  works. 

Detailed  cost  data  show  that  on  18  typical 
leased  postal  buildings  annual  costs  are  80 
cents  a  square  foot,  compared  with  $1.30 
on  Government-owned  buUdings. 

The  concluding  statement  in  the  adver- 
tisement bas  tbe  brazen  audacity  to  maUgn 
the  Members  of  Congress  In  these  words: 
"Those  who  vote  for  the  nickel  stamp  wiU 
be  voting  to  saddle  flrst-class  maU  user^— 


and  that's  everybody — ^wtth  a  CMie-lialf-biI» 

lion-dollar  stamp  tax." 

First,  ths  half-billion-d<^ar  figure  Is  a 
typical  irresponsible  and  erroneous  distor- 
tion. T'he  temp>orary  extra  cent  per  out- 
of-town  first-class  letters  would  produce  $176 
mllUon  in  new  revenue  per  year  for  3  years, 
not  $500  million. 

Second.  It  is  not  a  tax.  It  is  an  effort 
to  make  tbe  actual  users  of  tbe  mails  pay 
more  of  tbe  costs  of  using  tbe  malls,  rather 
than  requiring  aU  taxpayers  to  foot  the  post- 
age bills  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  com- 
mercial users  of  the  malls. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERQER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a  very 
thorough  and  outstanding  discuBsion  of 
this  problem,  which  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  We  have  been  wrestUug  with  the 
problem  for  years.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  question.  He  has  been  very  sincere 
in  his  statements  and  studies.  I  feel 
he  has  rendered  a  real  service  and  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  Nation  in  his 
presentation  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, because  he  has  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  everything  except  getting  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  pasring  basis 
and  having  a  modernization  program 
which  will  result  in  a  more  efficient  han- 
dling of  the  mails  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  characteristi- 
cally generous  remarks.  It  is  always  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MORTON  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  Join  In  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kftn»?aff 
commending  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  for  a  very  able  presenta- 
tion and  for  the  very  great  patience  he 
has  shown  this  afternoon.  I  shall  not 
take  his  time  or  the  time  of  the  Senate 
at  this  late  hour  to  make  comments  on 
the  accounting  procedures  which  were 
used  or  have  been  used  or  are  now  being 
used  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
should  like  to  develop  that  subject  tomor- 
row. 

I  commend  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chtjrch],  for  his  ability  to  comprehend 
the  cost  ascertainment  system  so  quickly. 
I  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  for  11 
years.  I  realize  my  intellectual  capa- 
biUties  are  of  a  rather  low  level,  but  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  system  is 
archaic. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his 
very  kind  observation  in  regard  to  me. 
In  my  service  on  the  subcommittee  and 
on  the  full  committee,  I  have  leamied  a 
great  deal  from  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, whose  experience  in  postal  mat- 
ters is  so  much  greater  and  of  such 
longer  duration  than  my  own. 

I  notice,  Mr.  President,  that  some 
Senators  appear  to  desire  recognition, 
and  unless  there  is  further  interrogation 
of  me,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Bdr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
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Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Bir.  JAVrrs.  I  shotild  like  to  Join 
With  my  colleasaes  from  Kansas  and 
Kentiicky  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  upon  his  presentation, 
which  I  found  to  be  most  informed  and 
stimulating. 

If  the  Senator  win  indulge  me,  I 
should  like  to  say  his  address  proves 
something,  in  addition,  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  known  to  be  an  out- 
standing liberal,  and  he  is  demonstrating 
that  liberals  know  how  to  be  hardheaded 
and  businesslike  when  they  are  faced 
with  a  very  difficult  business  proposition. 
I  gather  hope  and  pleasure  from  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  taken  the  stand  he 
has  upon  this  measure,  relating  to  a 
great  enterprise  of  a  businesr  character 
operated  by  the  United  States,  in  the 
determination  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment shall  pay  its  way  so  far  as 
humanly  possible,  that  It  shall  perform 
humanitarian  service  where  possible, 
and  that  it  shall  pay  its  employees  fair 
wages  and  not  penalize  them  because 
they  work  for  an  agency  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  kind  observations.  Inasmuch 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
raised  the  question  of  postal  pay,  I  shotild 
like  to  make  one  other  very  brief  com- 
ment. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  I  Joined 
fn  backing  the  bill  to  increase  postal 
rates,  which  is  under  consideration,  is 
that  I  am  a  sponsor  along  with  the  dls-^ 
tlngulshed  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee of  the  bill  which  is  on  the  calendar. 
to  increase  the  pay  of  post  office 
employees. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out  in  the  Chamber 
on  numerous  occasions,  the  families  of 
many  letter  carriers  and  mail  clerks  are 
in  dire  financial  need.  I  did  not  feel  I 
would  be  playing  fair  with  those  people 
If  I  received  from  them  credit  and  praise 
for  sponsoring  the  bill  to  increase  their 
meager  salaries,  unless  I  had  the  political 
courage  to  try  to  raise  the  funds  to  pay 
for  the  increased  salaries.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  have  taken  the  stand  I 
took  in  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  wHl  yield 
further,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  that  principle,  and  I  am  fol- 
lowing it  as  well  as  I  humanly  can. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chtjbch  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon  on  the  splendid  presenta- 
tion he  has  made.  The  fact  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  as  to  the  amoiint 
of  increase  needed  in  the  rate  on  first- 
class  mail  in  no  degree  lessens  my  deep 
respect  for  his  ability,  his  courage,  and 
his  opinion  that  the  5-cent  postage 
stamp  would  be  better  than  a  4-cent 
postage  stamp.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
arrived  at  his  conclusion  after  much 
soul  searching.    Our  differences  are  only 


to  this  degree,  and  we  are  coitipletely 
together  on  all  the  other  matter*. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  My  dilference 
with  the  able  Senator  from  Oklaqoma  on 
this  bin  is  only  in  that  one  category, 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  ^ork  on 
the  committee  with  the  Senat^  from 
Oklahoma.  I  want  to  thank  him  again 
for  his  kind  references. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  tie  Sen- 
ator very  much.  T 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sent  to  l^e  desk 
an  amendment  which  would  reduce  from 
5  cents  to  4  cents  the  first-cla*  letter 
rate.  The  amendment  would  proikride  for 
a  universal  4-cent  postage  stamp  linstead 
of  the  hybrid  5  cent-4  cent  bostage 
stamp  which  is  proposed  in  thje  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  address  my- 
self at  Some  length  tomorrow  to  the 
advantages  of  the  imiversal  4-c^t  first 
class  rate,  and  why  such  a  rate  will  not 
bring  about  as  great  a  loss  of  revenue 
as  many  people  suppose.  Ponty-four 
percent  of  all  first-class  mail  nives  in 
the  intracity  transportation  and  delivery, 
and  the  committee  amendment  provides 
that  the  rate  for  such  mail  sliall  be  4 
cents.  Therefore,  that  44  perceniof  the 
first-class  mail  would  produce  the  same 
revenue.  j 

The  only  portion  of  the  mail  which 
would  affect  the  revenue  wouldlbe  the 
56  percent  of  the  first-class  mad  which 
is  the  out-of-town  mail  delivered  peyond 
the  metropolitan  area  limits  of  many  of 
our  major  cities,  where  the  5-cei}t  post- 
age stamp  would  obtain.  i 

I  think  the  loss  or  revenue  as  between 
the  4-cent  and  5-cent  rates  wouldnot  be 
too  great.  There  would  be  a  protection, 
in  addition,  for  the  mail  users,  since  they 
would  know  whether  they  should  put  the 
4-cent  stamp  or  the  5-cent  stanm  on  a 
letter  mailed,  for  instance,  in  Washing- 
ton, which  was  going  to  Bethosda  or 
Chevy  Chase  or  Alexandria.  We  would, 
imder  the  procedure  I  propose,  avoid 
much  untoward  confusion  by  having  a 
simple  universal  4-cent  postage  stkmp 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presidentv  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  amendment, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  be  Printed 
and  lie  on  the  table.  I  shall  (JJl  the 
amendment  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dbes  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  wish  to  offw-  his 
amendment,  bo  that  it  will  becojie  the 
pending  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  the  amendment,  soluiat  it 
may  become  the  pending  questiotT  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
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e  amend- 
on  Janu< 


The 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  troiSLATiVB  Clerk.  On  pige  33, 
beginning  with  the  quotation  m^rk  in 
*i^®  ^t  ^^  ^  proposed  to  strike  out 
through  line  4.  on  page  34.  and  jto  in- 
sert in  heu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "four 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  " 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.!  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from: Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MowFONrrL 

f.JS^\^?^?^-  M'-  Presldtnt.  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
also  sponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,    the    Senator    from   Bouth 


Carolina  [Mr.  JoanstonT.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Scorrl,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neubugu], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHrmcH]', 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yaibob- 
ouGHl,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxhirs];  all  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Senate  Oo^nmittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  new 
title  for  the  bUl,  which  wt)uld  be  the 
postal  pay  bill  as  reported  bn  January 
23  by  the  Committee  on  Pen  Office  and 
Civil  Service  of  the  Senate.} 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  ihe  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  so 
that  it  can  be  called  up  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senfite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  [may  ask  a 
question?  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  [ 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  For  th^  purpose  of 
information,  is  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  has  submitted  c^  behalf  of 
all  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Committee 
in  effect  the  bill  which  is  presently  on 
the  calendar,  which  Includes  ^e  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  the 
of  postal  workers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    It  Is 

ment  reported  by  the  committ 

ary  23.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is 
identical  with  the  bill  on  thp  calendar, 
or  whether  it  is  a  committee  Amendment 
which  has  been  reported  to  tihe  original 
bill.  The  distinguished  chairtoan  of  the 
committee  would  know.  j 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  dlkinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  reported  the 
committee  amendment  somelweeks  ago 
I  believe.  * 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Amendment 
which  I  am  offering  now.  which  I  have 
asked  to  have  lie  on  the  table.Ts  the  com- 
mittee amendment  reported  January  23 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Sout^  Carolina! 
That  is  the  committee  amendikient  to  the 
bill  as  amended.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  aj  substitute 
committee  amendment  for  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  '  It  is  an 
amendment  which  I  and  the  oliher  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  comiiittee  pro- 
pose to  offer  as  a  new  Utle  to  tide  rate  bill 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
was  that  I  was  somewhat  contused  as  to 
whether  It  was  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion last  August,  which  had  no  retro- 
active feature  and  lacked  certain  other 
features,  or  whether  it  was  the  amend- 
ment recently  reported  by  the  fun  com- 
mittee. 1 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  was  speaking  at  the  time  the 
other  Democratic  members  wfere  think- 
ing of  what  should  be  done  for  the 
postal  workers.  I  knew  that  the  Sena- 
tor had  been  one  of  the  auUy>n  o<  the 
bill  and  had  done  much  work  with  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  and  I  though^  the  Sen- 
ator would  Uke  to  have  the  tery  latest 
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Information,  In  the  light  of  the  current 
condition  existing.  For  that  reason  I 
polled  the  oUier  members  and  talked  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  Democratic  side,  who  were  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  offering  the  amend- 
ment as  a  new  title  to  the  rate  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  And,  of  course, 
I  Join  in  that  wish. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  just  heard 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  procedure 
would  not  preclude  the  offering  of  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
Is  not  before  the  Senate.  I  have  merely 
requested  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table,  which  will  make  it  easier  to 
consider  it  tomorrow.  It  will  be  easier 
for  me  to  offer  the  amendment  and  have 
It  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  two  amendments 
to  submit.  One  would  be  applicable  in 
the  event  the  5-cent  nonlocal  first-class 
letter  rate  remains  in  the  bill.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  would  apply  in  the  event 
the  rate  for  first-class  letters  is  fixed  at 
a  fiat  4  cents. 

In  either  case  the  main  purpose  of  the 
amendments  is  the  same. 

First.  They  would  Authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  earmarked  fund  available 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  re- 
search, modernization,  and  building  pur- 
poses. 

Second.  The  Post  Office  Department 
would  pay  into  the  fund  the  amount  of 
money  it  is  required  by  law  to  pay  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  In 
the  case  of  a  5-cent  stamp  the  revenue 
from  the  additional  1  cent  would  also  be 
paid  into  the  fund. 

Third.  The  plan  would  last  for  a  4- 
year  period  if  there  is  not  a  5-cent  rate 
and  for  3  years  if  the  5-cent  rate  is 
adopted. 

Fourth.  The  Post  Office  Department 
would  pay  only  interest  on  such  money 
as  it  uses  out  of  the  fund  for  a  stated 
period  of  years,  after  which  time  it  would 
pay  interest  plus  5  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal each  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments  over- 
eome  objections  inherent  in  other  pro- 
posals and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  able  to  mod- 
ernize as  it  should. 

I  send  my  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.  One  will  be  offered  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Momtomrr]  fails,  while  the  other 
will  be  offered  if  his  amendment  carries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  another  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  tomorrow,  to  strike  out 
the  language  beginning  with  line  14  on 
page  47,  and  continuing  through  line  9 
on  page  49.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  Ue 
on  the  table. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.  m.) .  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
February  26. 1958.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25  (legislative  day  of 
February  24).  1958: 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Arab  Bepiiblic. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  25  (legislative  day 
of  February  24),  1958: 

UmTED  Statss  CiBCUiT  Jtnxs 
Leonard  Page  Mdore.  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  circuit  Judge,  second  circuit. 

Untteo  Statks  District  Jwots 
Julius  H.  Miner,  of  Dllnois,  to  be  United 

States  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 

of  lUinois. 

Edwin  M.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 

United  States  district  Judge  for  the  middle 

dUtrlct  of  North  Carolina. 

UmrsD  States  ArroairaTS 
George  M.  Teager,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United 

States  attorney  for  a  term  of  4  years  for 

division  No.  4,  District  of  Alaska. 
WUliam  B.  Butler,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 

States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 

for  a  term  of  4  years. 

UNRSD  STATIB  ICutSHAU 


Herbert  Barnes,  of  Delaware,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Clark  W.  Gregory,  of  Ulchlgan.  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Edward  L.  McCarthy,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  United  States  marshal  for  the  district 
of  Rhode  Island  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1958 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acts  24:  16:  Herein  do  I  exercise  my- 
self, to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  toward  God,  and  toward  men. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  sustained  by 
Thy  gracious  providence,  we  enter  upon 
a  new  day,  beseeching  Thee  that  we  may 
discharge  faithfully  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  high  vocation. 

May  we  be  tireless  in  our  efforts,  im- 
wavering  in  otir  loyalty,  unfaltering  in 
our  courage,  and  Invincible  in  our  hope 
as  we  strive  to  establish  on  earth  Thy 
kingdom  of  peace. 

Guide  us  by  Thy  spirit  In  our  endeavor 
to  find  a  Just  and  righteous  solution  to 


the  many  difficult  social.  p<dltical.  and 
economic  iHt>blans  which  confront  our 
day  and  generation. 

Help  us  to  acquire  and  cultivate  a 
nobler  skill  in  the  fine  art  c€  brotherly 
living. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  sres- 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  BCc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

H.  R.  9955.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  pubUc  debt  limit. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8. 1714.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roma  IC 
SeUers. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1568) 
entitled  "An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  pid)Uc 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  Col- 
orado River  Commission  of  Nevada  act- 
ing for  the  State  of  Nevada." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Casl- 
soN  members  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939. 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  records  of  the  United 
States  Government,"  for  the  dispositioa 
of  executive  papers  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  No.  58-9. 


COMMITTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  IN  DISASTER  AREAS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentionan  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  H.  R.  10954.  a  bill  which 
would  provide  additional  onergency 
credit  to  farmers  in  areas  which  suffered 
production  disasters  in  1957.  who  are  now 
tmable  to  secure  credit  from  ncmnal 
channels  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
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niiich  were  created  in  the  essential  op- 
eration of  their  farms  last  year. 

These  would  be  Govemmmt-guaran- 
teed  loans  made  through  established 
tending  agwiries,  inr.iiMHTiy  banks,  inx>- 
duction  credit  associations,  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  ref\nancing  unsecured  indebt- 
edness, and  would  be  repayable  over  a 
period  of  years  up  to  a  nutTim^iri  of  5 
years. 

These  loans,  secured  by  the  personal 
obligation  of  the  borrower,  while  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  would  also  result 
in  great  indirect  benefits  to  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  who,  in  extending 
credit  last  year,  now  find  themselves  in 
a  position  of  being  unable  to  continue 
with  their  normal  operations.  "Hiey  are 
the  type  of  small  business,  not  large 
enoi«h  to  qnahfy  for  loans  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, but  who  do  play  a  vital  role 
in  the  economy  of  many  of  our  smaller 
communities. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is  so  badly  needed  in  many 
sections  of  the  coimtry,  particularly  those 
areas  where  unprecedented  rains  and 
floods  last  year  wrought  damage  which 
can  be  calciilated  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

If  this  Congress  can  justify  gifts  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  In  foreign  lands,  surely  we  can 
make  it  possible  for  our  small  American 
farmers  to  borrow  money,  which  will  be 
repaid,  on  which  they  will  pay  interest. 


democratic  regime.  I  salute  these  peo- 
ple and  wish  them  an  early  reilization 
of  their  goaL 


SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  POSTTAL  AND 
CLASSIFIED  CIVIL-SERVIOE  EM- 
PLOYEES I 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  thie  House 


to  revise  am 


Is  there  obje  ctlon  to 


extend 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ifiehigan  [Mr.  Machsovvicz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  Join  with  all  American  friends 
of  Chechoslovakia  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  the  gallant  people  who  long  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  which 
they  have  been  forcibly  deprived  by  the 
Commnuists.  Forty  years  ago  Czecho- 
slovakia was  set  up  as  a  true  parliamen- 
tarian state.  Her  final  constitution  was 
created  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  in  its  pattern.  Her 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  orien- 
tation was  exclusively  toward  the  West. 
The  notorious  Munich  dictate  of  1938 
brought  to  a  temporary  end  the  progress 
of  that  country  toward  freedom  and 
democracy.  Czechoslovakia  was  dis- 
membered and  de^te  valiant  uprisings, 
has  remained  to  this  day  under  Nazi  and 
later  Communist  control.  But  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  have  not  given 
up  their  fl^ht  against  communism. 

Our  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Congressional  Committee  on  Communist 
Aggression  a  few  years  ago,  disclosed 
that  no  amount  of  tyranny  has  been  able 
to  suppress  the  hinate  determination  of 
the  Caechs  and  Slovaks  to  regain  their 
freedom    and    indepeiidence    under    a 


for  1  minute  and 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of    the    gentlema|i    from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
short  time,  I  hope,  we  will  havi  before 
us  for  passage  a  salary  increase]  for  the 
postal  and  classified  civil-service  em- 
ployees. Each  time  the  Congress  turns 
its  attention  to  this  problem,  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  how  woefully  inade- 
quate we  are  to  equitably  solve  this 
problem.  It  has  become  a  politiqal  foot- 
ball where  Congress  is  even  urgbd.  just 
to  embarrass  the  administratton.  to 
pass  a  bill  which  on  its  face  isTheaded 
for  a  Presidential  veto.  The  Federal 
employees  have  suffered  enouglj  in  the 
past  from  such  procedure  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  employees  wouldTrise  up 
and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  proce- 
dure. I 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  oiir  Fed- 
eral employees  will  never  receive  an 
equitable  wage  irntU  the  determination 
of  that  wage  is  taken  out  of  toe  Con- 
gress and  placed  in  the  hands^f  some 
type  of  a  wage  board  with  power  to  ad- 
just pay  by  locality  on  a  comparison  of 
like  employment.  It  certainly  Can  be 
worked  out  in  some  manner,  jusi  as  we 
had  to  do  it  for  the  blue  collar  porkers 
on  an  hourly  basis.  I 

A  national  salary  rate  for  thi  postal 
and  classified  civil-service  employees  is 
just  as  vmfair  and  inequitable  as  it 
would  be  for  the  blue-collar  workers. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  variance  given 
to  the  blue-collar  workers  to  ad,  ust  for 
local  conditions  in  the  last  wage  purvey: 

San  Francisco 
Laborer 

Helper ZJilZ 

Benchmark  trades 


HOUSE  February  25 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speakeif.  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Hansylvania  [Mr.  Waltu]  in  extend- 
mX  congratulations  and  go^  wishes  to 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mj^.  Dulles,  on 
his  70th  birthday.  And  may|  he  cmtinue 
long  in  good  health  and  continue  long 
his  important  work  as  ouf  r^resent- 
ative  in  world  diplomacy.       . 

Some  people  have  saiq  Secretary 
Dulles  is  too  inflexible.  They  say  our 
enemies  and  some  ta  friendly  countries 
do  not  like  him  because  they  say  he  is 
unwilling  to  make  further  cqncessions  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  me  these  are  the 
very  strongest  things  in  his  jTavor.  How 
many  more  concessions  does  anybody 
think  we  can  make — and  stip  stay  free? 
Besides,  does  anybody  believe  that  any- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  wan^  us  to  do 
would  be  in  our  interest  ?  ^Why  should 
any  Americans  be  urging  usj  to  do  what 
the  Soviet  Union  urges  us  {to  do?  Do 
they  forget  so  easily  what  ha|ppened  just 
10  years  ago  to  Czechoslovakia  which 
tried  to  coexist  peacefully  With  the  So- 
viet Union  by  making  conc<lssions? 

Some  have  charged  tha^  Secretary 
Dulles  is  imwilling  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  .Union  leaders,  No,r  it  is  they 
who  are  unwilling  to  negotia^  with  him. 
and  for  good  reason — they  |  know  they 
cannot  pull  the  wool  over  his  eyes.  They 
cannot  get  him  to  fall  into  kheir  traps. 
They  know  he  stands  guard  ^rst  and  al- 
ways over  our  interests  andi  that  of  all 
free  peoples. 

I  think  more  and  more  Americans  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  inpie  difficult 
task  he  has  of  seeing  throup;h  itn^  n- 
sisting  the  Communist  blandishments 
and  enticements  and  threats  in  order  to 
stand  four-square  for  our  country  mv| 
for  freedom  around  the  jtirorld,  Mr. 
Dulles  deserves  the  fullest  su|>port  of  all 
Americans.  We  salute  and  <  honor  h»m 
today.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Wmeiof  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  i  expired. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Laborer . 

Helper _3" 

Benchmark  trades "~Z"' 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Laborer ^ 

Helper ~" 

Benchmark  trades 


$2.09 
2.24 
2.67 

SI.  65 
1.83 
2.39 

$1.59 
1.72 
2.31 


:er,  I 
the  House 
extend  my 


itletnan 


ijection  to 
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When  will  Congress  start  treatbg  the 
postal  and  classified  civil-service  v  orkers 
with  the  same  degree  of  equity  which 
we  apply  to  our  blue-collar  workei  s? 


HON.  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  i  mani- 

mous  consent  to  address  the  Hoi  se  for 

1  minute  and  to  revise  and  etxei  id  mv 

remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CZECHOSLOV 
Mr.   COLLIER.     Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to  addr 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there 
the    request   of    the    gen 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  today  Czechoslovakia,  a  naUon  of 
frugal,  freedom-loving  peoplci  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Russian  communism.  It  was 
a  l|^ck  day  in  the  history  oi  Europe,  a 
day  which  stands  as  one  of  mankind's 
betrayal  of  man.  These  10  Jrears  have 
been  a  terrible  tribulation  tpward  the 
people  of  this  once  proud  Republic.  But 
despite  a  decade  of  Soviet  termr  and  en- 
slavement, the  people  of  Czectioslovakia 
are  still  bitterly  anti-Commuhist  and  I 
know  from  folks  in  my  district  who  have 
recently  visited  relatives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtahi  there,  that  the  CzechnatiOD  is 
still  courageously  hopeful  forlhe  day  of 
hberation.  J 

There  are  many  who  have  left  Czecho- 
slovakia who  still  have  ties  in  their  home- 
land of  blood  and  sentiment. T  They  are 
still  deeply  concerned  at  the  late  which 
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has  overtaken  the  people  of  a  nation  liv- 
ing in  perpetual  terror  and  the  dark  night 
of  Soviet  slavery. 

The  coup  d'etat  of  Czechoslovakia  was 
accomplished  by  intimidation,  infiltra- 
tion, and  purging  of  all  who  dared  oppose 
the  doctrines  of  Kremlin  ideology.  In 
the  face  of  the  sad  pUght  of  the  peace- 
loving  nation  which  only  3  years  before 
had  felt  the  heavy  blow  of  Nazi  invaders, 
we  in  America  should  look  upon  the 
Czech  people  with  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  gallant  resistance  which 
they  offered  to  the  brutal  strangulation 
process  of  the  invader.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  mankind,  reaching  an  era  of 
modem  civilization,  should  ever  witness 
the  days  when  the  rights  of  peace-loving 
peoples  should  be  trampled  upon  in  such 
a  manner. 

The  spirit  of  the  Czech  people  may 
temporarily  be  dampened  by  the  lack  of 
the  brute  force  that  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  these  shackles.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  older  folics  have  accepted  with 
bitter  resignation  the  sad  fate  of  their 
people.  But  as  long  as  there  remains  the 
spark  of  freedom  within  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  Czechs,  the  day  of  reckoning 
is  sure  to  come. 

Czechoslovakia's  sacrifice  offers  the 
reason  to  people  of  the  Free  World  that 
peace  and  the  individual  rights  of  man 
are  indivisible.  The  works  and  deeds  of 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk  and  their  effect  upon 
the  heritage  of  the  Czech  nation  will 
never  be  extinguished. 

Other  small  nations  have  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  Czechoslovakia.  In  the 
hearts  of  all  people  who  have  enjoyed  the 
material  and  esthetic  benefits  of  the  free 
way  of  life  will  remain  the  spark  of  desire 
to  regain  it.  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  human 
life.  But  some  day  It  wJl  be  achieved 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  souls  of 
the  nations  enslaved  by  communism  will 
prevail  over  all  else. 


NORTH     KOREAN     HUACKINa     OF 
AMERICAN  PLANE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  told  that  today  is  the  70th  birthday 
of  Secretary  Dulles.  We  all  congratulate 
him. 

It  Is  also  the  day  when  the  National 
Conference  on  Foreign  Aspects  of  United 
States  National  Security  is  being  held. 
In  that  connection  I  read  an  excerpt  from 
a  letter  dated  February  19: 

No  doubt  you  know  of  the  missing  plane 
hijacked  into  North  Korea  February  16,  1958, 
with  two  Americans  aboard.  One  of  these 
boys,  the  one  acting  as  co-pUot,  was  our  son. 

We  spend  some  money — billions,  I  have 
been  told — ^to  get  the  friendship  of  other 
nations.  Some  of  us  who  have  read  a 
Uttle  bit  remember  that  one  time  way 
back  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  it  not.  we 
went  to  war  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  because  the  English 


were  searching  our  ships.  Impressing  our 
seamen. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  foreign  policy 
of  giving  away  billions  of  dollars — and 
the  newspaper  this  morning  says  we  are 
to  have  four  bases  in  Britain — and  here 
comes  along,  how  can  you  describe  it,  the 
North  Korean  nation,  a  Uttle  bit  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  and  hijacks  a  plane,  kid- 
naps two  American  citizens,  and  we  do 
nothing  about  it.  What  do  you  think  of 
our  inaction  at  this  time? 

The  letter  to  which  reference  was  made 
reads: 

Deab  Sm:  No  doubt  you  know  of  the 
missing  plane  hijacked  into  North  Korea 
February  16,  1958.  with  two  Americans 
aboard.  One  of  these  boys,  the  one  acting 
as  copilot,  was  oux  son,  Lt.  Col.  Howard  W. 
McClellan,  7763A— PROV.  MAAO-^area,  APO 
301.  San  Francisco.  CaUf. 

He  has  been  stationed  there  since  August 
1,  1957. 

The  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our  city 
and  surrounding  community  Is  running 
high,  and  they  as  weU  as  us,  his  parents, 
request  a  quick  and  prompt  action  by  our 
Government  In  this  matter. 

However,  we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere  in 
any  steps  that's  being  taken,  that  would 
jeopardize  his  safety  as  weU  as  the  other 
man  who  was  acting  pilot. 

Would  you  deem  it  advisable  and  grant 
us  permission  to  get  up  a  i>etition  with 
several  drawn  up  and  placed  In  local  down- 
town business  places  for  these  people  of 
Buchanan  to  sign,  and  then  forward  them 
on  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  six  chUdren. 
we  pray  you  may  be  able  to  aid  xis  In  this 
matter.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  a 
quick  reply. 

Sincerely. 
Mr.  and  Ifrs.  Saicttel  J.  McCleluut. 

After  the  expenditure  of  biUions  upon 
biUions  of  dollars,  the  installation  of 
over  900  miUtary  bases  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States,  and  the  giv- 
ing of  munitions  of  war  of  almost  every 
description  to  other  nations,  apparently 
we  are  uxiay  without  a  friend  m  the 
world— our  citizens  kidnaped,  not  only 
on  this  last  occasion  but  several  other 
times  previously,  and  the  only  action 
we  have  taken  to  force  respect  has  been 
the  demand  and  the  payment  of  a  few 
paltry  dollars.  That  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  our  present  foreign  pohcy.  It 
is  htimiliating — it  is  cowardly — and  it  is 
the  resiilt  of  our  own  apologetic  attitude, 
our  failure  to  assert  our  rights. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURING  SES- 
SIONS OP  HOUSE 

Mr.  TnTiDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  may  sit  during  general  debate 
in  the  House  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  fr(Mn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Mr,  WIUSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  before  us  today  an  unf ortu- ' 
nate  situation  whereby  many  American 
farmers  have  been  "left  out  on  a  limb* 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  propose 
immediate  action  to  remedy  the  condi- 
tion, and  I  have  just  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  that  purpose.  I  hope  this  action 
will  be  expedited,  and  I  beUeve  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  feel  likewise. 

My  proposal  would  immediately  pro- 
vide an  additional  $250  miUion  for  the 
acreage  reserve  or  soil  bank  program. 
This  is  imperative,  since  present  fimds 
are  insufficient  and  thousands  of  farm- 
ers everywhere  may  not  receive  pay- 
ments they  were  told  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sum  of  $750  miUion 
was  made  available  for  the  soil  bank  in 
fiscal  1957.  Due  to  various  factors,  this 
amount  was  not  fully  used.  This  led 
to  the  belief  that  $500  milUon  for  fiscal 
1958  would  be  sufficient,  and  such  was 
the  amoimt  appropriated.  We  now  find 
this  amount  is  far  short  of  the  actual 
need  for  carrying  out  tJie  soil  bank  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  own  Congressional  District  and 
in  many  other  areas  of  Indiana  and  else- 
where, the  evident  shortage  of  the  soil 
bank  program  has  left  a  void  and  a  state 
of  confusion  highly  aggravating  to  farm 
folks. 

If  we  are  to  have  effective  production 
controls  this  year,  these  additional  fimds 
as  proposed  in  my  legislation  must  be 
made  available  at  once.  Such  action 
\i^ould  show  the  Federal  Government's 
intent  to  keep  faith  with  its  farmers  and 
administer  programs  as  planned  and 
publicized. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qu(nimi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  12] 

Arends  Dlggs  Morgan 

Belcher  Engie  Moulder 

Blatnik  Everett  Passman 

Biltcb  Forand  Poff 

Bow  Gavm  Porter 

Breeding  Oordon  Powell 

Brown,  iilo.  Grant  Radwan 

Buckley  Green.  Pa.  Rivers 

Burdlck  Hays,  Aik.  Roberta 

Camaban  Hays,  Ohio  Rogers,  Oolo. 

Celler  H<?bert  Rogers,  Tex. 

Chlperfleld  Dcard  SheUey 

Christopher  Karsten  Bhuford 

Colmer  Kitchin  Siemlnakl 

Davis,  Ga.  McGregor  Vorys 

Davis.  Tenn.  Macdonald  WiUlams,  N.  T. 

Dawson,  ni.  Magnuson  WUaon.  Callt. 

Dent  Merrow 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  tmanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION,  1958 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  10881)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  and  to  be  controlled  one-half 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tabeh]  and  the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  truest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.  R.  10881,  with 
Mr.  Waiter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whttten]. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  agricultural  section 
of  this  bill  provides  appropriations  to 
restore  the  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     As  the 
membership  realizes,  I  am  sure,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  has  been  used 
for  a  number  of  years  to  carry  on  various 
activities  of  the  Government.    In  turn 
we  have  restored  the  capital  impairment 
by  appropriation.    In  the  present  bill  we 
have  18  million-odd  dollars  which  was 
used  for  animal  disease  eradication;  one 
million  dollars  plus,  which  Is  the  restora- 
tion of  money  expended  for  grading  and 
classing  actlviUes;  $489,500,000  for  the 
soil-bank  program  of  last  year.     The 
disposal  of  various  commodities  in  world 
trade  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy, 
through  Public  Law  480  requires  another 
$1,725,549,473. 

These  appropriation  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  capital  impairment 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
I  think  the  Members  will  thoroughly  im- 
derstand  It.  but  the  other  section  of  this 
bill,  which  perhaps  needs  some  discvis- 
sion.  Is  the  provision  whereby  the  com- 
mittee has  Increased  or  made  fxinds 
available  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram. The  acreage  reserve  part  of  the 
conservation  program  was  announced 
last  year  as  $500  million.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  the  authority  to 
scale  down  the  rates  offered,  or  they  had 
the  authority  to  scale  down  the  acreage 
so  that  all  farmers  could  get  into  the 
program  as  was  guaranteed  under  the 
law.  Instead  of  pointing  out  such 
rights,  however,  the  Department  an- 
nounced to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
that  they  would  have  until  March  7  to 
sign  up  to  put  their  acreage  into  the 
acreage    reserve    program    and   stated 


there  was  ample  authority  to  Include 

all.  r 

In  many  areas  of  the  country  the 
farmers  have  been  tnring  to  get  iito  the 
office  to  sign  up  and  put  their  nare  of 
land  into  the  acreage  reserve  program. 
At  the  time  they  had  been  advised  that 
they  had  until  March  7;  they  Went  to 
the  proper  place  to  sign  up,  and  t|ien  the 
signup  was  so  much  greater  tlian  the 
$500  million  that  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  last  year  that  after  3  days 
the  doors  were  closed;  and  these  larmers 
who  had  not  signed  up  were  told  they 
could  not  participate  in  the  progtam. 

That  is  the  situation  with  which  the 
committee  is  confronted.  First,  ttie  De- 
partment had  advised  the  farmel^  that 
they  had  to  sign  up  under  a  lawl  which 
provides  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  provlafcna  top 
the  limits  within  which  each  farm  i4ay  par- 
ticipate In  the  acreage  reserve  program  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  the  Rational 
reserve  acreage  goals  and— 
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Listen  to  this — 

And  give  the  producers  a  fair  and  e<  ultable 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  acri  age  re- 
serve program.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  belief  tli  at  this 
Is  a  most  unsoimd  progrsun.  I  a^  con- 
vinced that  this  program  was  paised  in 
the  first  instance,  so  as  to  pu|  some 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  just 
prior  to  the  elections  of  1956.  whet  farm 
income  was  way  down.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  many 
of  us  had  doubts  about  It.  the  l^w  was 
enacted.  Last  year  the  House  ctit  this 
program  out  for  the  present  year,  but  it 
was  restored  in  the  other  body;  jind  in 
conference  it  was  retained  at  tl^  $500 
million  level.  T 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  program  will. 
In  the  end,  do  untold  damage  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  wte  have 
in  this  program,  by  a  proper  system  of 
price  supports  and  sales  in  foreign  mar- 
kets at  competitive  prices,  we  coulfi  gen- 
erate business  and  do  something  ito  re- 
verse the  downturn  in  our  econon«r,  and 
stop  this  Increasing  unemploymiit  we 
hear  so  much  about.  | 

But.  be  that  as  it  may,  and  Id  spite 
of  my  belief,  this  law  was  passed  last 
year  by  the  Congress,  and  the  farmers 
were  told  that  they  had  until  March  7 
to  sign  up  to  get  their  fair  chaice  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

I  am  the  chairman  of  this  subco  nmlt- 
tee  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  learly 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommitt  »e  It 
is  our  feeling,  while  many  of  us  IJelieve 
the  program  itself  was  unsound;  that 
when  the  law  says  to  each  farmed  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equitaKe  od- 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  projram 
a.nd  he  has  gone  to  the  right  pli^e  to 
sign  up  within  the  time  he  was  t<  Id  he 
had  the  right  to  Sign  up.  that  thsre  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Go  vem- 
ment  to  raise  the  ceiling  to  protecu  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired 

1^.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes.] 

♦*,??"•.  ^^!^*^  *^®  committee  feels 
that  since  the  law  says  to  each  farmer 


that  he  is  entitled  to  his  fay  and  equi- 
table opportunity  to  pcutlilpate.  and 
since  the  Department  was  unwilling  to 
scale  down  the  rate  of  payment  per  acre 
or  to  scale  down  the  acreage  but  at- 
tempted to  close  the  door,  leaving  half 
without  the  program  and  ihalf  In  it, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  bur  part  to 
raise  the  ceiling  within  the  imit  of  the 
law  so  that  all  can  be  treatedl  alike. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  acted  on  by 
om-  subcommittee,  we  talked,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  they  ad- 
vised us  it  would  take  an  increase  of 
$175  mUlion  to  include  all  fairmers  who 
tried  to  participate.  In  the  meantime 
the  Department  had  scaled  I  down  the 
time  limit  within  which  fariners  could 
sign  up.  They  moved  it  back  from 
March  7  to  February  20.  ! 

The  Department  notified  eich  farmer 
of  the  change  in  date;  so  it  Is  my  belief 
that  every  farmer  has  full  j  knowledge 
that  he  must  have  taken  action  by  Feb- 
ruary 20.  r 

The  Department  stated  this  morning 
that  they  have  signups  orTattempted 
signups  that  wiU  equal  the  ftll  amount 
authorized  under  the  law,  wl^ch  Is  $750 
million.  Our  committee  met  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  voted  to  ofter  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  raise  Uie  amount 
you  see  in  the  bill  by  another  175  million, 
which  is  the  maximum  allowed  under 
the  law.  I 

I  cannot  see  anything  we  ^an  do  ex- 
cept to  go  along  with  this  conjmlttee  ac- 
tion because,  again,  the  law  says  each 
farmer  is  entitled  to  participate  In  the 
program  If  he  went  to  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time;  and  there  Is  ^o  way  to 
exclude  him  from  the  prograiii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  remalns^y  opinion 
that  this  is  an  unsound  progjtim.  The 
same  amoimt  of  money  could  jhave  done 
a  great  deal  more  good  if  u«  id  in  con- 
nection with  price  supports. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  t  he  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  T 

Mr.  DIES.  This  sum  of  monjey  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  not  In  exdess  of  tbe 
$500  million;  is  it? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  aihount  of 
money  here  Is  not  an  appropriation. 
The  basic  law  authorized  the  $750  mil- 
lion program.  Last  year  th«  Congress 
authorized  only  a  $500  milliofl  program. 
The  Department  refused  to  sciile  the  ap- 
plications back,  either  by  limiting  the 
acreage  or  by  limiting  paymentis.  to  bring 
it  within  the  $500  million. 

Mr.     DIES.     And     the     Department 
knew  we  had  voted  to  limit 
million? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.   It  did. 

Mr.  DIES.  As  a  matter  of  .«.w.  ^.^ 
House  defeated  it  when  the  mktter  first 
came  before  us  but  it  was  put  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    Thatlsrigh 

Mr.  DIES.  Notwithstanding  ithis  limi- 
tation that  we  put  on  it  they  jef  used  to 
abide  by  it? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  They  have  ^fused  to 
abide  by  it  except  in  this  way:  After  see- 
ing the  line  of  people  in  fro|it  of  the 
office  trying  to  sign  up.  they  Adopted  a 
flrst-come-first-served  proposKfion.   Un- 
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der  the  law.  where  each  farmer  is  given 
the  right  to  participate,  you  cannot  have 
a  line  of  500  i)eople  and  let  the  first  200 
people  come  In,  then  slam  the  door  on 
the  others.  Involved  here  is  the  obliga- 
tion to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers. It  Is  they  who  would  be  penalized 
if  action  is  not  taken. 

Mr.  DIES.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  in- 
crease theamount  for  soil  conservation? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  is  for  this  acreage 
reserve. 

Mr.  DIES.    Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  made  neces- 
sary because  the  Department  attempted 
to  follow  a  policy  of  telling  them  all  they 
had  until  March  7  to  sign  up,  then  when 
they  lined  up  in  front  of  the  place  to  sign 
up,  suddenly  after  3  days  the  door  was 
closed  leaving  In  some  Instances  fully 
half  of  the  would-be  participants  out  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  DIES.  If  they  can  do  that  in  this 
Instance,  they  can  do  it  in  every  instance. 
When  Congress  limits  an  appropriation, 
they  can  open  the  door  and  create  a 
situation  similar  to  this,  and  the  same 
arguments  would  then  be  used,  that  since 
they  through  their  mistake  led  the  farm- 
ers to  believe  that  they  would  receive 
more  money,  therefore  the  Congress  has 
to  come  in  and  appropriate  an  excessive 
amount.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  dan- 
gerous sort  of  situation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
situation.  But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  DIES.  I  think  we  ought  to  fire  a 
few  people  in  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  law  says  frankly 
that  the  farmers  shall  be  given  a  fair  and 
equitable  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  acreage  reserve  program.  He  was 
notified  he  had  until  March  7  to  sign  up. 
He  went  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  only  to  find  that  under  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  they  had  finally  announced 
a  first -come-flrst-served  .proposition; 
and  those  who  were  successful  in  getting 
in  received  the  full  amount,  while  the 
Others  were  thrown  out.  It  does  leave 
us  with  an  obligation,  as  I  see  it,  to  pro- 
vide for  those  excluded,  but  It  is  un- 
fortunate  that  this  situation  has  arisen. 

Mr.  DIES.  In  other  words,  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  went  on 
record  last  year  opposed  to  the  entire 
program.  However,  it  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  put  it  In.  and  It  came 
back  in  conference,  and  as  I  recall  the 
argument  was  used  that  we  ought  to  do 
it  for  various  reasons,  and  the  House 
yielded  on  the  $500  million.  Now.  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  very  clear  and  plain 
violation  of  the  law.  we  are  going  to  not 
only  reverse  our  action  on  the  $500  mil- 
lion, but  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
total  amount;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  Is  what  It 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  here  the  appro- 
priation bill  that  was  passed  and  became 
law  August  2.  In  it,  on  page  10,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  appropriation  made  was 


not  $500  million,  as  has  been  stated  here, 
but  it  was  $600  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi^  that 
everybody  n^o  has  discussed  this  with 
me.  and  all  newspapers  I  have  read  have 
referred  to  it  as  an  appropriation. 
Actually,  this  is  the  announcement  of  a 
program,  the  ceiling  on  a  program. 
The  appropriation  that  the  gentleman 
mentions  was  the  appropriation  for  the 
preceding  year's  program.  This  is  not 
an  appropriation,  but  It  is  the  an- 
noimcement  of  this  year's  program,  the 
funds  for  which  will  be  in  the  next 
appropriation  bill.  So.  the  annoimced 
program  last  year  was  $500  million, 
though  the  appropriation  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  $600  million. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lifinnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  "The 
point  I  would  like  to  bring  out — aiui  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  already 
spoken  of  this — is  that  we  are  faced  with 
the  basic  question  of  deciding  today  on  a 
moral  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  that  Is  what  we  are  decid- 
ing, regardless  of  what  you  might  per- 
sonally think  of  the  program  Itself.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
will  agree  with  me  in  my  analysis  of 
what  is  the  basic  issue  to  be  decided  here 
today. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  but  what  that  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vh^inia.  I  under- 
stand the  basic  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  reduce  the  production  of  crops.  To 
what  extent  has  that  been  successful? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  proponents  of 
the  mesisure  offered  It  in  that  guise,  but 
it  Is  my  personal  belief  that  it  is  a  relief 
bill  made  necessary  by  the  decline  In 
farm  income.  But,  that  is  not  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  offered  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Has  It 
reduced  the  production  of  crops? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  that  Is  open  to 
question.  In  my  opinion  It  has  amounted 
to  little  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  The  Con- 
gress wrote  a  limitation  to  give  certain 
producers  under  this  act  $3,000.  Has 
that  provision  been  followed? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  there  again  the 
Comptroller  General  held  that  a  pro- 
ducer, the  word  used  in  the  amendment, 
meant  that  one  farmer  could  have  five 
farms  and  participate  in  $3,000  per  farm. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree  with  that  interpreta- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    Personally.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Now.  had 
that  interpretation  been  followed,  had 
the  clear  language  of  Congress  to  limit 
the  allocation  of  $3,000  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer been  followed,  would  this  fimd 
have  been  bankrupt  as  it  is  today? 

Blr.  WHTTTEN.  We  were  not  able  to 
get  any  estimate  from  the  Department 
as  to  how  much  money  has  been  ex- 


pended by  reason  of  tbe  interpretatlan. 
so  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  am  going  to 
refer  to  a  matter  that  was  discussed 
chiefly  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. There  was  no  moral  commitment 
on  this  thing  at  all.  It  was  all  depend- 
ent upon  an  appropriaticm  that  might 
be  made.  Now.  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  they  could  not  cut  down  the  amount 
of  acreage  that  any  particular  farmer 
might  have  than  anything  in  the  world. 

These  payments  that  were  contracted 
for  under  this  proposition  are  so  out- 
landish that  in  my  opinion  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  for  them  to  come  here  in  this 
way. 

Here  is  the  story  as  I  get  it  right  out 
of  the  records  of  the  committee,  right 
out  of  the  books.  "The  contracts  called 
for  payments  in  Alabama  of  anywhere 
from  $19  an  acre  up  to  $77  an  acre.  For 
Arizona  from  $76  an  acre  to  $160  an 
acre.  For  Arkansas  frmn  $14  an  acre 
for  wheat  up  to  $87  as  a  peak  for  cotton. 
"These  are  moderately  low  figiires.  I  do 
not  have  time  to  cover  all  of  them. 

The  next  one  of  substantial  size  is  that 
for  Louisiana,  running  from  $34  an  acre 
up  to  $112.  Nevada  from  $77  up  to 
$126.  New  Mexico  from  $35  up  to  $126. 
"There  the  average  figure  per  acre  was 
given  as  $21.25.  New  York  ran  from 
$24  to  $37.  Tennessee  ran  from  $14  to 
$106;  Texas  from  $8  to  $113.  The  av- 
erage of  these  so-called  payments  will 
nm  somewhere  around  $40  an  acre.  To 
me  that  is  outlandish. 

I  believe  if  they  would  go  ahead  and 
divide  this  money  up  proportionately 
among  those  who  have  already  signed 
up.  we  would  be  doing  more  for  them 
than  any  of  them  ever  expected.  I 
think  we  ought  to  stick  to  something 
that  has  been  done  for  them  that  is 
exceedingly  Uberal. 

Last  year  we  knocked  out  the  appro- 
priation on  the  floor.  It  is  too  bad  that 
it  cannot  stay  knocked  out. 

There  are  many  other  things  in  the 
bill,  but  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any 
detailed  statement  at  this  time.  Tbey 
are  set  out  in  the  report  and  pretty  well 
itemized.  If  any  Member  has  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  other  departments 
covered  under  the  bill  I  should  be  glad 
to  answer  the  questions.  The  large  item 
is  for  veterans  in  the  independent  offices 
part  of  the  bill.  In  this  particular  case. 
almost  all  of  it  for  veterans,  tbe  amount 
is  $316  million. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
item  relates  practically  entirely  to  school 
construction  funds  in  impacted  districts. 
There  is  also  the  addition  of  old-age  pen- 
sions that  have  been  caused  by  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  In  this  case  and  the 
statement  of  the  committee  staff,  there 
has  been  paid  to  one  farmer  in  Colorado 
the  sum  of  $346,546.56  and  an  additional 
sum  of  $792,809.82  to  the  tenants  on  the 
farm.    Is  that  true? 
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Mr.  TABER.  That  seems  to  be  what 
appears  In  the  hearings.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  hearings,  but  I  expect  that  is 
correct.  I  do  not  suppose  the  commit- 
tee can  report  ansrthing  else  but  what 
happens.  That  of  course  could  not  come 
this  year.    That  is  a  1957  item. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  But  the 
1 957  law  provides  that — 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  formiilate  and  administer  an  acreage 
reserve  program  which  would  resiilt  In  total 
compensation  being  paid  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer In  excess  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  TABER.  Yes;  but  that  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  new  contracts  that  were 
made  for  the  calendar  year  1958  and  not 
to  the  1957  operations. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Am  I 
correctly  informed,  now.  that  on  the  1958 
crop  the  Department  is  not  imposing  the 
$3,000  limitation? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understand  they  are 
limited  to  the  $3,000. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Is  that 
correct,  may  I  ask  the  gentlemaafrom 
Mississippi? 

Mr.WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  interpretation  they  give  is  that 
accordmg  to  the  Comptroller  General  if 
a  farmer  has  five  farms  they  limit  him  to 
his  part  of  the  $3,000  on  each  of  the  five 
farms,  but  do  not  hold  the  producer  to 
one  $3,000  item.  I  differ  with  that  in- 
terpretation, but  it  was  rendered  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  think  the  com- 
mittee would  want  to  have  some  correc- 
tive language  on  that  if  that  is  the  in- 
terpretation. Frankly,  I  do  not  beUeve 
in  this  program  at  all.  I  voted  last  year 
to  throw  it  out.  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
tlirow  it  out  this  year,  becaiise  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  encourage  the  sort  of 
operation  that  is  involved  here.  We  are 
going  so  far  in  these  statements  that 
the  amount  of  pajTnents  in  a  great  many 
cases  exceeds  the  average  value  of  the 
farmland  in  the  State. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  Just 
stated  that  he  hopes  that  corrective 
amendments  will  be  offered  so  as  to  make 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress  that  that 
$3,000  limitation  shall  apply  to  a  pro- 
ducer whether  he  produces  on  one  farm 
or  10  farms  or  a  hundred  farms.  I 
am  glad  to  report  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  amendment  will  be  offered  at  the 
appropriate  time,  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  adopt  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  the  least  the  House  would  do.  Frank- 
ly. I  would  hope  the  House  would  throw 
out  that  entire  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Cam. 
Andersen  1. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  provisions  of  present  law 
and  that  misimderstanding  should  be 
corrected.  The  discussion  that  has  just 
taken  place  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  conferees  on  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  last  year  defi- 
nitely expressed  the  intent  of  Congress 
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relative  to  the  use  of  the  term  "producer" 
in  the  language  limiting  acreage-reserve 
payments. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  <iuestions 
have  been  raised  at  this  time  because, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
others  accomplish  nothing  morei  than  to 
confuse  the  real  issue  before  us.  |  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  Is  absolutely  defer.  The 
conferees  discussed  this  interpretation 
and  came  to  the  same  conclusion^as  have 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fnd  the 
Comptroller  General.  j 

Our  interpretation  Is  the  only  logical 
one  under  the  circumstances,  "ihe  con- 
ferees arrived  at  this  interi^etation 
simply  because  they  did  not  war*  to  dis- 
criminate against  tenant  farmers  who 
should  certainly  be  made  eligible  ror  par- 
ticipation in  any  worthwhile  farm  pro- 
gram. They  did  not  want  to  liave  the 
Congress  say  to  a  tenant  farmer  that 
simply  because  he  operates  a  farm  owned 
by  somebody  else  he  cannot  tak^advan- 
tage  of  this  acreage-reserve  pre 
the  tenant  on  another  farm  o^ 
that  same  man  signs  up.  How  wiuld  you 
make  a  decision  between  tenants?  We 
hear  criticism   of  the  flrst-con^e-flrst- 

served  policy  when  funds  are  litnited 

would  you  want  that  to  apply  as  between 
tenants?  T 

In  virtually  all  of  our  farm  legislation 
we  consider  a  producer  to  be  la  farm 
operator— whether  he  be  the  oiraer  of 
that  farm  or  the  tenant  on  one  ot  several 
farms  owned  by  another  man.  It  was 
clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  14st  year 
that  we  would  not  discriminate  against 
these  tenant  farmers.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Department  has  properly  interpreted 
our  intent. 


jram  if 
^ned  by 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froia  Utah 
[Mr.  Dawson  1. 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  Utah.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  coi  imittee 
for  the  time  and  effort  they  havb  spent 
in  examining  some  of  the  projects  that 
we  are  so  concerned  with  in  myl  area — 
one    in    particular,    the    Glen    Canyon 
Dam,  which  is  one  of  the  key  ffeatures 
of  the  upper  Colorado  project  an4  which 
is   of   particular   concern   to   u|.    The 
prime  contract  on  this  dam  was  let  in 
1957  for  $107  million.  $27  million  under 
the  engineer's  estimate  which  is  quite 
commendable.    At     the     presenT    time 
there  are  employed  at  this  dam  ite  ap- 
proximately 2,500  workmen.    TWe  work 
is  proceeding  in  a  very  economic^  man- 
ner.   A  request  was  made  of  thfe  com- 
mittee for  an  additional  $10  miiion  to 
carry  on  this  work  between  the  first  of 
the  year  and  the  time  that  the  feneral 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  ul.    The 
committee  has   recommended   the   $10 
million.    However,  there  is  a  proviso  in 
the  bill  that  the  funds  must  be  secured 
by   transfers   from   other    departments 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  gives  us  some  concern,  but  I  Assume 
the  committee  has  in  mind  appropriat- 
ing the  $10  million.    If  l  am  wrong  about 
that,  I  hope  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  will  correct  me.    Our  concern 
arises  from  the  fact  that  if  the  funds 


are  not  available  by  transf eits  from  other 
departments,  then  we  are  i  going  to  be 
lasring  off  2.500  men  who  i^ow  work  on 
this  dam  and  we  are  going  iA  have  a  very 
serious  problem  on  our  hands.  I  in- 
quired of  the  Department  to  ascertain 
if  they  could  tell  me  wher^  they  could 
secure  these  fimds  by  way  of  transfer. 
I  received  from  the  Department,  at  my 
request,  a  statement  of  reserves  or  sav- 
ings applicable  to  annual  apipropriations 
as  of  January  31,  1958.  Tl^e  statement 
is  as  follows: 

Depastment  or  the  Iittrsios 
Statement  of  reservea  for  aaviAga  ajtplicable 
to  annual  appropriationa  ai   ot  Jan.  31 
1958 


Bureau  and  approiiriatton 


A  mobnt  of 

n'sorHi"  by 

apprftpriA- 

tim 


Departmrntal  olBcw: 

Office  of  on  and  Oaa 

OfTioe  of  the  Solicitor 

OfTicc  o(  Mlncrob  Mobtlli*. 
lion 


Bureau  of  Indians  AfTalrs: 

£<iueation  aud  welfare  aerr- 

Ices .: 

He  sources  manacrenient 

Ueneral  sdmlnltitratire  n- 
peuacs , 


Oeoloslcal  Survey:  Purvejrg,  In- 
vestiKatioiu  and  rc«rarcb.. 


Bureau  of  Mines: 

Conservation  and  derelop- 

ntent  of  mineral  reaouroes. 

Health  and  safety. ..„„.... 


National  Park  Service: 


AI  anap>nient  and  protect  loo. 
Malnteiianee  and   rehabili- 
tatloD  of  physical  tacUities. 

Fish  and  Wiklllfe  Service: 

iiureau  of  PiK>rt  KlsJieries 
and  wildlife  manaKement 
and  Investigations  of  re- 
aouroes  ...... 


ri 

11 


2,m 


ir.ooo 


4at.t)oo 


r.ouo 


11,000 
1).000 


Burean  of  Commerrial  Fish- 
eries.  roanaeement  and 
Uivostlgatioos  of  resources. 

Bureau  of  Reclnmation: 
Oiteration  and  maint«- 
nanoe . 


Total.  Departmnit  of  the 
Interior 

Deduct  transfers  to  other  appro- 

priallons  in  2d  supplemental 

appropriation  bill,  1458  inttier 

tlian  Iiureau  of  ReclamaMonc 

Office  of  Territories:  Trust 

Territory  of  the   FaciHc 

Islands 

Bureau  of  I^nd  Mans^ 
ment:     Manaf!em<-nt    of 

lands  and  resourrvs 

Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration: Operatioo 
•nd  DMunleiuuu*.......... 


UI.(X» 


1.3S(, 


Balance  of  reserves 
available  for  transfer 
to  Hiveau  of  Keels- 
matioa^. ^.. 


1,125 
7M 


000 

I.UUO 


Total 

lor 
buruMU 


♦  1.000 


i.on  1.000 


000 
70)1  OOO 
M,000 


US,  325 

%an,ooo 

430^000 
883,000 
$21,000 

540,000 

40,000 

I.OOQ1OOO 


3,032,335 


2,400,000 


2,623,325 


No  determination  has  been  m^de  since  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1958  was  reported  or  the  extent  to  which  ad- 
ditional savings  may  be  avi^lable  from 
definite  annual  appropriations  jfor  transfer 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation!  for  use  in 
meeting  the  purpose  for  which  ihe  $20  mil- 
lion supplemental  estimates  were  recom- 
mended. It  is  reasonably  believed  that  very 
little  additional  savings  will  accrtie  inasmuch 
as  the  $5,032,325  reserves  as  of  fjanuary  31, 
1968,  represent  substantial  nvUigs  In  BUch 
appropriations.  T 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  hai  no  deflnlt* 
Information  as  to  how  much  unobligated  b«l- 
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•nee  there  may  be  in  the  oonstniction  pro- 
gram than  the  $3,443,161  shown  in  the  1959 
budget.  As  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  stated  In  Its  report,  past  years' 
experiences  are  that  such  balances  are  in 
excess  of  those  estimated.  The  Bvireau  of 
Reclamation  has  Indicated  that  as  much  as 
S5  mUlion  additional  may  be  unobligated  at 
the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Much 
of  this  amount  will  be  derived  through  the 
delay  in  awarding  contracts  for  work  cur- 
rently authorized  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other not  placed  under  contract.  The  use 
of  such  unanticipated  additional  unobligated 
balance  would  in  most  instances  result  in  the 
cancellation  of  the  work  authorized,  and 
would  require  another  appropriation  to 
reinstltute   the  work. 

The  only  other  source  of  funds  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  for  the  THnlty  River  and 
Olen  Canyon  projects  would  be  from  the 
cxirtallment  of  work  on  other  Reclamation 
projects  or  other  programs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  National 
Park  Service.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
Office  of  Territories. 

This  statement  discloses  that  the  total 
which  could  be  transferred  from  all  de- 
partments within  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  only  $5,032,000.  Of  that  amount 
this  second  supplemental  bill  has  already 
committed  a  total  of  $2,409,000  leaving 
a  balance  of  reserves  available  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  $2,- 
623,325.  That  amount  is  all  that  they 
can  see  in  sight  to  apply  not  only  <m  the 
$10  million  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
Olen  Canyon  Dam,  but  also  an  addi- 
tional $10  million  for  the  Trinity  project 
in  California.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
give  very  careful  consideration  to  these 
figures.  I  repeat  again  that  I  assume  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  committed 
to  the  proposition  and  they  are  not  coing 
to  close  this  project,  but  that  they  are 
going  to  give  us  $10  million  from  other 
sources  within  the  Interior  Department 
if  they  are  available,  and  if  not  available 
then  a  direct  appropriation  will  be 
agreed  to.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  as- 
sumption I  would  appreciate  being  cor- 
rected. After  a  discussion  of  this  matter 
with  some  members  of  the  committee, 
I  imderstand  there  is  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  additional  funds  from  other 
sources  will  be  available.  I  hope  they 
are  available,  but  I  can  tell  the  commit- 
tee that  if  we  are  forced  to  close  down  it 
is  going  to  throw  this  whole  project  out 
of  kilter,  because  we  are  paying  interest 
on  the  construction  funds  during  course 
of  construction.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
projects  that  does  that.  Up  to  June  of 
this  year  we  will  be  paying  in  excess  of 
$700,000  in  interest  charges  during 
course  of  construction.  So  if  we  are 
held  up  and  not  permitted  to  proceed  in 
an  economical  manner  as  construction 
is  now  going  forward  we  are  certain  to 
burden  this  project  down  with  interest, 
and  eventually  the  Federal  Government 
itself  and  the  people  in  my  area  will  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  Therefore  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  assume  this  committee 
is  committed  to  the  proposition  that  they 
will  see  that  the  $10  million  is  made 
available  either  from  transfers,  and  if 
these  are  not  available,  then  by  direct 
appropriation.  If  I  am  wrong  I  hope 
to  be  corrected  at  this  time. 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

B4r.  ASPINAUj.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  about  the  same  matter  that 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Dawsom]. 

The  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration  for  two  large  irrigation 
projects,  the  Olen  Canyon  project,  and 
the  Trinity  project  in  California,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  provision  that  the  funds  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  any  definite  an- 
nual appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  and  from  the  appropriation 
"Construction  and  rehabilitation."  May 
I  say  that  I  have  read  the  report  from  our 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
I  have  also  read,  rather  studiously,  the 
hearings  relative  to  this  particular  re- 
quest. I  am  Inclined  to  be  quite  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  that  the  ac- 
tions of  certain  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  do  not  lead  to  the  best 
relationships  between  this  great  legisla- 
tive body  and  some  of  the  bureaus  and 
departments  downtown. 

What  alarms  me,  however,  is  the  mat- 
ter which  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention rather  forcefully  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  DawsonI.  He 
has  told  us  very  clearly  what  our  in- 
formation from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior shows  us  as  to  the  possible  sources 
of  prospective  fimds  to  take  care  of  these 
two  $10  million  supplemental  appropri- 
ation authorizations.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  most  certainly  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and 
with  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  I,  and  I  am  certam  that  my 
committee  colleagues  are  with  me  in  this 
respect,  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  into 
any  departmental  struggles  or  fights  as 
to  the  use  of  appropriations  which  have 
heretofore  been  authorized  for  specific 
uses. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  fiscal 
1958  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  certain  definite  uses.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  we  obtam  funds  for  further  con- 
struction work  on  the  Olen  Canyon  and 
Trinity  projects  from  the  following 
sources:  from  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas 
Administration  $11,450  may  be  avail- 
able, from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
$11,125  may  be  available,  from  the 
OfSce  of  Minerals  Mobilization  $750. 
all  of  which  total  $23,325.  Now,  here  is 
one  suggested  source  which  tears  the 
hearts  out  of  some  of  us.  and  that  is. 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
appropriations  heretofore  approved  for 
welfare  services,  general  administrative 
expenses  and  resources  management,  the 
total  of  which  is  recommended  to  be 
transferred,  although  they  are  tmques- 
tionably  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated  is  $2,- 
393,000.  From  the  Geological  Survey, 
which  Is  very  important  in  the  current 
activities  of   our  Federal  Oovemment, 


$430,000.  Prom  the  Bureau  of  Ifines 
$583,000  at  a  time  when  we  must  firm  up 
otir  domestic  mining  industry.  Rrom 
the  National  Parks  Service  $23,000. 
From  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
$540,000.  From  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  $40,000.  From  the  Bur- 
eau of  Reclamation,  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  which  hits  at  the  heart  of 
every  other  area  in  the  United  States 
interested  in  reclamation  and  irrigation. 
$1  million.  Those  figures  are  as  of  the 
31st  of  December.  It  is  stated  also  in  this 
message  from  the  Department  that  per- 
haps there  will  be  an  additional  $4,500,- 
000  to  $6,000,000  of  fimds  heretofore 
appropriated  for  specific  purposes  that 
will  not  be  used  in  fiscal  1958  because 
such  fimds  may  not  be  committed  with- 
in the  next  4  months.  It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  those  moneys  have  been  here- 
tofore specifically  set  aside  to  certain 
areas  for  irrigation  and  reclamation 
development  in  those  particular  u'eas. 
What  is  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead 
to  untold  difficulties  within  the  various 
bureaus  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  It  may  also  cause  misunder- 
standings and  strife  between  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  contractors  bid 
on  large  dam  and  reservoir  projects, 
they  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
struction period  and  schedule  set  out 
in  the  contract  and  on  the  ba^  of 
the  construction  work  going  forward  at 
an  efficient  rate.  Tke  construction  is  set 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  seasonal 
requirements  due  to  expected  river  flows. 
Certain  work  must  be  completed  at  a 
particular  time  of  year  or  there  is  danger 
of  heavy  losses  due  to  flooding.      " ' 

When  these  large  construction  jobs 
have  to  be  shut  down,  or  there  is  a 
stretchout  in  a  construction  period  after 
construction  is  under  way.  it  is  extremely 
costly  both  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  contractors.  At  the  time  con- 
tracts are  signed,  the  contractors  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  meet  the  construction  schedules 
set  out  in  the  contracts. 

When  a  job  is  shut  down  or  there  is  a 
stretchout  in  the  construction  period, 
the  losses  to  the  Federal  Government 
occur  in  at  least  three  ways.  First  of  all. 
the  administration  and  supervision  ex- 
pense continues  during  stretchout  pe- 
riods and  much  of  the  time  work  is  nhC 
in  process  due  to  shutdowns.  If  super- 
visory personnel  are  released,  the  job  of 
reassembling  an  organization  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  expensive.  In  the  case  of  a 
stretchout,  of  course,  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  expense  is  required  for  a 
longer  time. 

The  second  reason  shutdowns  or 
stretchouts  in  the  construction  period 
add  additional  costs  to  the  Government 
is  that  there  is  a  delay  In  completing  the 
project,  which  in  turn  means  a  carrsring 
charge  to  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
delay  in  revenues  and  benefits  from  the 
project.  Until  the  revenues  and  bene- 
fits are  available,  there  is  an  interest  cost 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the 
money  already  mvested  and,  in  addition, 
every  year's  delay  In  completion  will 
mean  the  loss  of  a  star's  revenue.  In 
other  words,  the  sooner  the  project  is 
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eompleted  and  idaced  In  operation,  the 
sooner  the  return  on  the  investment  will 
start,  and  the  sooner  the  public  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits. 

The  third  reason  why  shutdowns  or 
stretchouts  in  construction  ^riods  are 
costly  to  the  Federal  Government  is  be- 
cause this  practice  wiU  lead  contractors 
to  consider  this  as  a  possibility  and  bid 
higher  on  later  jobs. 

In  addition  to  being  costly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shutdowns  or  stretch- 
outs In  the  constructlcm  period  once  ccoi- 
struction  Is  under  way  are  even  more 
costly  to  the  contractors.  A  contractor 
assembles  his  labor  force  and  supervi- 
sory personnel  and  brings  in  his  heavy 
construction  equipment  to  do  a  Job  on 
a  certain  schedule.  N(»inally  on  reser- 
voir and  dam  Jobs  these  forces  and  equip- 
ment are  assembled  in  remote  areas 
where  housing  and  other  services  have 
to  be  provided.  If  construction  is  shut 
down,  the  construction  forces  will  be  dis- 
banded and  It  will  be  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  build  them  up  again  at  a 
later  date.  Also,  expensive  construction 
equipment  will  be  left  idle  with  very  lit- 
tle likelihood  that  it  can  be  economical^ 
moved  and  used  elsewhere.  While 
stretchouts  in  the  construction  period  are 
not  quite  so  damaging  to  the  contrac- 
tors as  shutdowns,  they  do  tie  up  his 
equipment  and  supervisory  personnel  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Either  shutdowns  or  stretchouts  In  the 
construction  period  can  be  extremely 
damaging  to  contractors  where  they  pre- 
vent or  interfere  with  construction  at 
the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year. 
Normally,  the  river  must  be  controlled 
during  construction  activities  and  cer- 
tain work  must  be  completed  during  cer- 
tain seasons.  If  the  work  is  not  com- 
pleted, there  Is  a  risk  that  the  work 
which  is  done  may  be  completely  lost  due 
to  floods.  In  many  Instances  work  has 
to  be  done  at  a  particular  period  in  the 
year  or  It  has  to  6e  delayed  for  a  whole 
year. 

It  seems  imf  air  to  require  contractors 
to  set  up  their  organizations  and  sched- 
ule their  construction  activities  to  meet 
a  construction  schedule  placed  in  the 
contract  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  and 
require  the  contractors  to  pay  penalties 
for  failure  to  meet  such  a  construction 
schedule  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  no 
consideration  to  heavy  additional  costs 
to  the  contractors  when  construction  is 
delayed  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  end  result  of  such  a  practice  will  be 
that  contractors  will  start  adding  in  their 
bids  a  contingency  for  the  possibility  of 
shutdowns  and  delays  which  will  result 
In  higher  bids  and  additional  losses  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Bfr.  ASFINATiTi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  on  the  item  in  the  bill 
relating  to  supplemental  funds  to  pre- 
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vent  the  shutting  down  of  conttruction 
activities  on  the  Trinity  Rtver;  project, 
California.  I  note  that  the  c<|mmittee 
has  disallowed  the  budget  request  of  $10 
million  but  has  included  languaf  e  In  the 
biU  to  permit  the  transfer  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  from  other  aiiproprla- 
tlons  available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  construction  work. 
The  same  language  is  applicable  to  the 
$10  million  budget  request  for  the  Glen 
Canyon  project  on  the  Colorado  River. 

The  committee  has  thus  recognized 
the  necessity  for  keeping  these  projects 
going  and  the  additional  cost  Involved 
both  to  the  Federal  Governmemt  and  to 
the  contractors  if  construction  Activities 
are  shut  down.  The  problem,  then  is 
going  to  be  to  And  the  money  lio  trans- 
fer. The  committee  apparently  has  in- 
formation which  indicates  that  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  transfer  $20  million  from  other 
appropriations  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  the  transfer  of 
such  an  amount  will  not  be  pos^ble  and 
I  suspect  that  when  it  comes  rioht  down 
to  making  any  transfers,  it  Is^oing  to 
be  a  very  difficult  problem.  j 

I  assume  that  since  the  Approf  riatlons 
Committee  of  the  other  body  had  already 
expressed  itself  as  favoring  the  inclu- 
sion of  additional  funds  to  kefp  these 
projects  going,  that  committee  4s  going 
to  consider  very  carefully  th^  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  transfer.!  If  the 
other  body  should  determine  tl 
are  not  available  from  other  De] 
of  the  Interior  appropriations 
approve  the  budget  request, 
sincere  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
will  agree  to  such  an  allowance  in  con- 
sideration of  the  necessity  of  .keeping 
the  construction  going. 

Last  May,  diuring  the  committors  con- 
sideration of  the  regular  appropriation 
bill  and  Its  consideration  of  f^nds  for 
the  Trinity  project,  I  urged  that  the  ad- 
ministration's request  of  about  $17  mil- 
lion for  the  Trinity  project  be  increased 
by  an  additional  $17  million  to  keep  the 
construction  moving  at  an  effic^t  rate 
and  prevent  a  shutdown  of  conaruction 
activities.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  construction  Schedule 
submitted  by  the  contractors — a 
based  upon  the  allowable  coi 
time  in  the  contract — the  am( 
eluded  for  the  Trinity  Dam  was 

Hon  short  and  the  amount  for 

Creek  Tunnel  was  $7.7  million  dhort.  I 
subsequently  made  the  same  request  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
other  body  and  although  the  ol 
did  not  include  additional  f  unc 
ognlzed  that  the  funds  include 

bill  were  not  sufficient  to  mainL, 

struction  of  the  dam  and  tunnel  on  an 
efficient  and  economic  schedule,^d  the 
report  of  the  committee  includeda  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  a  supplemental  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  be  submitted.  Recognizing 
the  serious  implications  of  allowi  ag  con- 
strucUon  to  stop,  the  admlnistrat  on  sub- 
mitted such  a  supplemental  requ  est  and 
It  is  this  request  which  the  coiimittee 
has  disallowed.  ^ 

Unless  these  additional  funds  are  made 
available  from  some  source,  construction 
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work  will  be  suspended  .almost  Im- 
mediately on  both  the  Clear  Creek  Tun- 
nel and  the  Trinity  Dam.  I  am  advised 
that  if  construction  work  I^  stopped  on 
the  dam,  it  will  be  shut  down  for  a  whole 
year  because  the  construction  program  Is 
tied  In  with  river  stages  and  fiver  control. 
If  construction  work  on  tiie  tmmel  Is 
suspended.  It  will  result  In  7  mnwfhB  d^. 
lay.  These  delays,  of  course.^  will  be  ex- 
tremely costly  both  to  the  f'ederal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  contractors. 

With  respect  to  the  P>ediral  Ooirem- 
ment,  the  administration  an^l  supervisory 
expenses  for  the  most  part  will  continue 
even  though  the  job  is  shut  down.  "ITiere 
will  be  a  continuing  interest  charge  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  money  al- 
ready expended  and  a  delay  of  at  least 
a  year  in  the  time  when  nevenues  and 
benefits  from  the  project  Will  be  avail- 
able. In  addition,  construction  Job  shut- 
downs result  in  the  contractors  bidding 
higher  on  later  Jobs  to  covet  such  a  pos- 
sibility. I 

As  for  the  contractors,  their  heavy 
equipment  will  be  standing  Idle,  their 
labor  and  supervisory  f  orcM  assembled 
in  the  project  area  will  be  disbanded, 
and  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  build  them 
up  again.  Several  thousand  peoj^  win 
be  put  out  of  work,  contribtiting  to  the 
already  serious  unemploym^t  situation. 

These  facts  emphasize  thf  serloiisness 
of  this  situation.  I  cannbt  urge  too 
strongly  that  we  must  be  certain,  before 
final  action  by  the  Congresa  on  this  bill, 
that  there  must  be  assiirance  that  con- 
struction activities  on  t^ese  vitally 
needed  projects  will  not  stop. 

Mr.  TABEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes].  i 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.)  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado who  has  just  spoken,  i^nd  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Oawsoh].  I 
feel  very  grateful  that  the  Cpmmittee  on 
Appropriations  has  seen  fit  to  Include 
appropriations  for  the  Glen  Canyon 
project  and  the  Trinity  River  project, 
although  I  am  sorry  that  in  order  to 
spend  the  money,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment may  find  it  necessary  to  cut  Into 
other  worthwhile  and  necessary  func- 
tions. I  am  confident,  however,  that 
the  members  of  this  committee,  many  of 
whom  have  always  been  so  zealous  In 
their  concern  for  our  TnHfaii  citizens, 
national  parks,  and  the  lik^.  will  make 
certain  that  ultimately  funds  will  be 
provided  no*/  only  for  thosf  two  great 
reclamation  projects,  but  f(^  all  of  the 
other  vital  functions  of  &e  Interior 
Department.  | 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chalrmin.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

[Mr.   jElfSKM]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  ChaliWn.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  front  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  and  froBttlthe  THnlty 
River.  Calif.,  project  feel  grsiteful  to  the 
committee  for  the  action  df  the  c<Mn- 
mittee  in  permitting  the  Department  to 
transfer  up  to  $10  million  for  the  Upper 
Colorado-Glen  Canycm  project  and  aleo 
$10  million  for  the  Trinity  River  project 
in  California. 

I  do  want  to  can  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  with  hardly  a  sing  e  exception 


the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  reduced 
the  requests  made  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
projects  aU  over  America  and  below  the 
1958  fiscal  year  appropriations  for  such 
projects.  For  example,  the  Missouri 
River  borders  on  my  District,  where 
funds  were  reduced  below  last  year  for 
channel  improvements  and  flood  control 
from  Sioux  City  to  Council  Bluffs.  It 
was  reduced  over  $2  million  below  last 
year.  They  reduced  another  project  in 
my  District,  where  we  are  trying  to  take 
hundreds  of  farmers  out  of  the  flood- 
waters,  $300,000  below  last  year. 

Now.  I  am  not  complaining,  because 
some  of  us  are  trjring  to  save  a  few  dol- 
lars here  and  there  and  trying  to  get 
along  with  a  Uttle  less  in  all  these  dif- 
ferent fiinctions  of  Government,  or,  at 
least.  I  hope  this  Congress  wiU  take  that 
attitude  in  the  final  analysis.  However, 
the  other  day  the  House  was  not  caring 
to  save  when  they  voted  against  my 
amendment  to  save  $23  million  in  per- 
sonnel hire  for  the  Interior  Department 
alone  by  the  attrition  method.  It  is 
clear  the  Democrats  in  control  of  the 
House  are  not  interested  in  reducing 
Federal  expenditures,  since  only  one  sin- 
gle Democrat  voted  for  my  amendment. 
The  committee  has  been  very  liberal  with 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  project  and 
the  Trinity  River  project  in  California 
in  recommending  this  transfer  of  $10 
million  for  each  project.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
will  not  transfer  funds  from  such  Im- 
portant functions  as  the  education  funds 
for  our  Indian  children,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois.  [Mr.  YatbsJ. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  was 
Voltaire  who  said: 

History  U  the  patt«r  of  silken  slippers  de- 
scending the  stairs  to  the  thunder  of  bob- 
nailed  boot*  climbing  up  from  below. 

For  some  time  we  have  worn  the  silken 
slippers  of  complacency.  For  some  time 
we  have  ignored  the  thunder  of  the  Riis- 
sian  hobnailed  boots  coming  up — we  have 
ignored  their  development  of  aU  tsrpes 
of  atomic  airpower  weapons  including 
Jet  bombers,  supersonic  fighters,  inter- 
mediate Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
dies,  hydrogen  bombs  i^ilch  are  megaton 
in  dimension — we  have  dismissed  all  of 
their  achievements  indicating  scientific 
progress  of  a  most  impressive  magnitude 
as  the  work  of  captured  German  scien- 
tists or  stolen  secrets.  The  life  and  death 
struggle  for  supremacy  In  which  we  are 
engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
permit  us  to  underestimate  their  capa- 
billUes. 

It  was  thought  for  a  while  that  the 
Russian  space  satellites  had  blasted  us 
out  of  our  smugness.  There  was  general 
agreement  with  Eric  Sevareid  when  he 
stated  at  the  time  the  sputniks  were 
launched: 

The  presence  of  the  ball  mtist  put  an  end 
to  certain  persistent  and  parochial  myths. 
The  myths  that  science  favors  America  first 
and  that  nature  has  some  special  Interest  in 
the  survival  of  Americans;  the  giant  myth  of 
official  secrecy,  probably  as  responsible  as 
anything  else  for  our  relative  slowness  in  the 
field  of  rockets;  the  myth  that  our  breaking 
through  the  natioiial  debt  ceiling  wo\ild  be 


a  more  (miinous  event  than  the  Russians' 
breaking  through  the  celling  of  earth. 

We  became  suddenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  while  we  were  devoting  our  tech- 
nological and  industrial  prowess  to  ex- 
tending the  fins  of  our  latest  automobiles 
and  turning  out  more  resplendent  appU- 
ances,  the  Soviet  Union  was  moving  to 
conquer  space.  While  the  administra- 
ticm  had  been  under-financing  our  mili- 
tary and  thinking  in  terms  of  "a  bigger 
bang  for  a  buck,"  with  fewer  bucks  being 
aUocated  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
posture,  the  Russians  were  moving  for- 
ward. It  became  painfully  apparent  that 
Russia  had  outdistanced  us  both  in 
imagination  and  skiU  in  reaching  for  the 
stars. 

We  were  going  to  reform.  We  were 
going  to  appreciate  the  need  for  intel- 
lectuals and  intellectualism.  and  scien- 
tists and  men  of  letters  became  the  wise 
men  to  whom  we  turned  for  advice  to 
meet  the  Russian  challenge.  For  the 
first  time  since  he  has  occupied  the 
White  House,  the  President  even  invited 
some  scientists  to  the  White  House  for 
dinner.  The  missile  program  was  thrown 
into  high  gear. 

Rocketry  and  missile  firings  which  had 
been  among  the  most  closely  guarded 
secrets  of  our  military  now  received 
front-page  publicity  as  Jupiters.  Atlases, 
and  Vanguards  competed  for  space  to 
attract  the  public  eye.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  administration  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  administration  had 
not  been  sleeping — and  if  it  had  been, 
that  it  was  now  very  wide  awake. 

We  looked  desperately  to  the  day  when 
our  own  satellite  would  soar  around  the 
earth.  After  two  failures  in  firing  the 
Vanguard  missile,  the  Army  successfully 
projected  the  Explorer  satellite  into  its 
orbit.  Apparently  this  was  both  good 
and  bad.  for  while  it  gave  us  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  the  Explorer  now  seems 
to  have  brought  back  the  feeling  of  re- 
laxation which  marked  our  presputnik 
attitudes. 

Such  an  attitude  is  again  manifesting 
itself  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  reducing  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  In  the  face 
of  the  changing  Russian  space  cam- 
paign. It  is  incredible  that  the  appropri- 
ations for  NACA  should  be  cut.  This 
agency  is  as  essential  to  our  national 
security  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself.  And  yet  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  cut  its  appropriation  by  30 
percent,  from  $5  million  to  $3  V^  million. 

NACA  had  requested  $7  million  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  in  order  to  partici- 
pate In  the  stepped-up  missiles,  rockets 
and  high-speed  space  program.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  this  request  by 
$2  million.  Now  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made  a  further  cutback 
to  $3^  miUion,  so  that  in  aU  NACA  has 
suffered  a  reduction  of  50  percent  from 
its  original  request.  Is  this  the  action  of 
an  administration — ^is  this  ttie  action  of 
a  Congress  alerted  and  determined  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Russian  threat? 

The  reductions  make  no  sense.  The 
regular  appropriation  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1959  win  be  considered  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  reductions  are  required,  they  should 


be  made  in  that  bUl,  for  that  bfil  wUl  not 
become  law  for  another  6  months.  How- 
ever, this  supplemental  biU  wOI  be  passed 
shortly.  Reductions  in  this  biU  wiU  only 
result  in  losing  6  months'  valuable  time. 

If  we  hope  to  enter  outer  space,  the 
NACA  must  be  our  space  ship  to  take 
us  there,  for  this  agency  was  established 
for  that  very  purpose — to  attack  and 
conquer  the  problems  of  flight.  But  the 
actions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Appropriations  Cc»nmittee  have 
added  unnecessary  anchors  to  weigh 
down  the  stepped-up  program.  It  is  like 
giving  a  soldier  a  gun  with  which  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  and  then  taking  away 
his  ammunition  from  him. 

But  what  is  even  more  significant— 
and  much  more  dangerous — the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  inserted  a  limi- 
tation which  forbids  NACA  from  hiring 
any  new  employees.  Take  a  look  at  the 
bin.  It  grants  $314  million,  none  of 
which  may  be  used  for  personnel  serv- 
ices. Does  this  make  sense  to  you? 
Does  it  make  sense  that  the  committee 
should  authorize  NACA  to  pui*chase 
rockets,  to  purchase  tools,  to  purchase 
power — but  not  to  purchase  the  man- 
power necessary  to  operate  the  addi- 
tional equipment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to 
sponsor  an  amendment  which  is  not  fav- 
ored by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  chairman  of  our  ^- 
propriations  Subc(»nmittee.  He  wiU 
speak  in  favor  of  this  reduction.  There 
is  no  finer  man  in  this  Congress  than 
Albkkt  Thomas.  There  Is  no  more  gen- 
tlemanly or  charming  person.  I  have 
the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for 
him  as  I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  House 
has.  We  aU  have  the  greatest  affection 
for  him,  not  only  for  his  outstanding  and 
lovable  personal  qualities,  but  as  weU  for 
his  grasp  and  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ters within  the  purview  of  his  appropri- 
ations subcommittee.  He  Is  rarely 
wrong — but  in  this  instance  he  Is  surely 
in  error.  Don't  take  my  word  for  it. 
Nor  should  you  take  the  word  of  ova 
good  friend  from  Texas,  able  as  he  is. 
Listen,  instead,  to  the  words  of  one  who 
is  assiu-edly  much  more  proficient  In 
the  field.  Listen  to  Jimmy  Doolittle. 
Jimmy  Doolittle,  who  is  a  real  flyer,  and 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  NACA.  has  been 
able  to  c<Hnbine  the  practical  knowledge 
of  his  combat  flying  with  the  searing 
urge  of  the  scientist  and  engineer  to 
break  out  into  space.  Gen.  Jimmy 
DooUttle,  who  wants  to  do  a  Job  for  his 
counlxy.  I  read  from  his  letter  of  sub- 
mittal of  the  43d  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics for  the  year  1957  to  President 
Eisenhower: 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  month  the  Bell  P-60. 
powered  by  General  Electric  1-16  engines, 
made  America's  first  Jet-propeUed  flight. 
Ten  years  ago  this  month  the  X-1,  piloted 
by  Capt.  Charles  E.  Yeager,  made  the  world's 
first  supersonic  flight.  Since  then  research 
airplanes  have  exceeded  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  and  tactical  military  aircraft 
have  flown  at  twice  sonic  velocity.  The 
strides  we  have  made  in  perfecting  balUsUe 
missiles  capable  of  spanning  intercontinental 
distances  have  been  no  less  significant. 

Now  our  leadership  is  being  chaUenged. 
Within  recent  days  the  Russians  have  dem- 
onstrated onoe  again  a  very  high  degree  of 
technical  competence  in  aeronautics.    They 
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bare  ihown  thejr  are  determined  to  adkleve 
world  leaderablp  in  tble  area. 

Our  national  security  requires  that  we, 
rather  than  Buasla.  be  first  to  find  answers 
to  the  formidable  questions  that  now  limit 
the  performance  of  aircraft  and  missiles. 
We  can  succeed  in  this  objective  only  if  we 
are  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  invest- 
ments of  money  in  research  facilities  and 
scientific  talent.  Barly  acceleration  of  our 
research  programs  to  the  extent  necessary  ts 
earnestly  recommended. 

And  I  read  now  from  General  Doo- 
llttle's  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  NACA 
r^Dort  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 

Limitations  on  military  ezpendlt\u-es  mean 
that  utmost  care  mtist  be  exercised  by  the 
military  services  in  deciding  which  new  air- 
plane and  missile  designs  shall  be  developed. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  National  Advisory 
Ciommlttee  for  Aeronautics  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  new  basic  information  needed  by  the 
military  and  industry  to  Insure  success  of 
the  new  airplane  and  missile  designs  that  are 
selected  for  procurement.  Only  an  ade- 
quately manned  and  financed  NACA  can  do 
Vbla. 

General  Doollttle  concludes: 
The  pressure  for  governmental  economy, 
coupled  with  the  effect  of  rising  costs,  has 
restated  in  the  general  level  of  NACA  re- 
search effort  compared  to  that  of  the  Soviets 
being  lessened  when  it  shoiild  be  Increasing. 
Thus,  America's  relative  position  in  aero- 
nautical science  has  been  deteriorating. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  at  this  time  for  a 
genuine  increase  in  the  level  of  research 
effort. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee.  At  page  131  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  appears: 

Mr.  Tatm.  Will  the  amount  you  are  re- 
questing in  the  supplemental  budget  permit 
the  NACA  to  do  the  Job  you  are  supposed  to 
do  under  the  law? 

Dr.  DooLrrruE.  It  will  permit  us  to  do  a 
reasonably  good  Job.  We  could  do  a  better 
Job  with  the  whole  amount.  If  we  do  not 
get  this  much.  I  feel,  we  will  be  wholly  tin- 
able  to  meet  the  national  requirements. 

Let  me  Invite  your  attention  too,  to 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  on  page 
134  between  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAHD]  and  General  Doo- 
llttle: 

Mr.  BoLAHD.  The  original  request  was  tor 
$6  million? 

nr.  DKTmiT.  97  million. 

llr.  BoLAMD.  And  it  was  reduced  to  $5  mil- 
lion? t»_ 

Dr.  Dbtdkm.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoLAMD.  In  what  area  will  the  reduc- 
tion take  effect? 

Dr.  DoouTTLx.  I  would  say  w©  will  do  five- 
sevenths  of  the  work  with  the  $5  million  as 
we  would  do  with  $7  million,  and  this  is  still 
a  good  effort,  but  not  as  good  as  we  woiild 
have  preferred. 

Mr.  BoLAKD.  Where  does  it  apply,  gener- 
ally? 

Dr.  DooLrrrLB.  Across  the  board;  however, 
let  me  point  out  we  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  the  hlgh-8|>eed  area.  We  may  even 
be  asked  to  do  more.  If  we  are  asked  to  do 
more  we  will  have  to  have  the  financial  sup- 
port to  permit  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  should 
know  that  when  NACA  appeared  before 
our  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
following  appeared  in  its  Justification 
and  shocked  our  subcommittee: 

Under  the  minimum  budget  available  for 
the  current  year,  we  are  unable  properly  to 
meet    our   responsibilities    In   these   areas. 


Many  facilities  are  understaffed  aa  our  cur- 
rent budget  requires  a  reduction  in  staff 
throughout  the  year.  Funds  are  lacking  for 
the  procurement  of  electric  power  ^o  permit 
efficient  utilixation  ot  existing  facilities  and 
progress  is  being  delayed  by  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  procure  rockets.  Many  needed 
modifications  to  existing  facilities  are  being 
deferred.  The  shortage  of  funds  is  reqviir- 
ing  the  committee  to  reduce  Its  research 
effort  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  lacreastng. 

These  are  grave  statements,  jbut  this 
is  a  time  which  calls  for  the  tiiith.  If 
the  people  at  NACA  believe  they  cannot 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  for  lack 
of  funds  and  personnel,  it  is  not  only 
proper,  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  this  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  Congress.  In 
reply,  the  argument  may  be  made  that 
NACA  has  8,000  employees;  thafiiit  is  one 
of  the  biggest  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  surely  it  should  be  able  to  do 
its  work  with  8,000  employees.) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  NACA  had  an- 
other 8,000  employees  working ,  to  keep 
the  United  States  secure  In  tlie  space 
age.  Our  Nation  would  be  muoh  better 
off  if  we  had  the  qualified  scientists,  the 
designers,  the  engineers,  the  dedicated 
people  to  staff  this  critical  organization 
which  is  so  important  charttlng  our 
path  to  outer  space.  One  woulld  think 
that  the  employment  of  8,000  people  by 
this  agency  was  the  limit  of  our  endur- 
ance. There  is  nothing  magical  in  the 
number  8,000,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  8.000  people  can  only  do  so 
much.  Problems  with  which  they  must 
deal  are  so  infinitely  complex  and  in- 
tricate, so  numerous,  that  tremendous 
numbers  of  people  are  required  to  cope 
with  them.  | 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
germ  of  an  idea  and  the  fact  of  f reation. 
The  consummation  of  a  singlej  project 
makes  necessary  the  employment  of 
myriads  of  people  to  investigate  and  re- 
search an  enormous  amount  of  details. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  appro- 
priations for  this  agency  have  been  m- 
creased  annually,  that  its  approf  riations 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  wei^  raised 
from  $64  to  $71  million.  Why,  then,  did 
they  not  hire  the  necessary  personnel 
they  needed  from  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  NACA  has  fewer 
employees  now  than  it  had  at  thq  start  of 
the  fiscal  year.  But  it  will  be  iaid  this 
cannot  be  true.  After  all,  thei  agency 
received  an  additional  $6,800,00(1  during 
this  fiscal  year.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  htippened 
to  the  $6,800,000  increase  in  the  regular 
NACA  budget: 

How  $6.8  million  inenase  provide^  in  1958 
regular  NACA  btidget  is  being  nised 

1958  ai^JF^rlation..... $71,000,000 

1©67  appropriation 64. 176, 500 


Increase,  1958  over  1857—       I  .  823. 600 


BXIAXDOWN  or  TOTAL 
ufcaxASx 

Personal  services 

Rental  of  data  reduction  equip- 
ment  

Electric  power 

Supplies,  equipment,  modifica- 
tions  

Retirement  contributions. III.. 
Miscellaneous ». 


,256.000 

270,000 
138,000 

88,000 

^041,000 

30,500 


Ol  828,  BOO 


How  86.8  miUion  increate  provided  in  1958 
regular  NACA  budget  is  bein^  u^ed — Con. 

BaXAKOOWM  Om  rSBSOMAI. 
SCaVICXS    IHCIXASX 

Top-of -grade  adjustments — ...J.  (284, 000 

Wage  board  adjustments ...  1,330,000 

Wlthin-grade  advancemeni  s 

(Ramspecks) _  180.000 

Cost  of  employees  on  duty  fcr 

part  of  1958 >  867. 000 

Position  reclassifications 394,000 

Kxcess  day  in  1958 ^.  191,000 

Miscellaneous .. ^  20. 000 


Total  i}ersonal  service 
crease ._. 


is- 


8,  250,  000 

^  This  is  the  ptu^ial  year  costl  for  personnel 
whose  p>ositions,  after  their  separation,  are 
not  being  refilled  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
While  this  money  did  provide  some  Increase 
In  effort  (approximately  140  man-years).  Its 
effectiveness  Is  being  lost  becsfuse  funds  are 
insufficient  to  retain  the  people  the  full 
year.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  urgency  of  the 
challenge  of  the  conquest  Of  new  fron- 
tiers for  human  knowledge  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  support  the  work  being  done  at 
the  National  Advisory  Cotnmlttee  for 
Aeronautics,  certainly  the  latest  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  extent  of  the  research 
being  plazmed  by  the  Russians  should 
compel  us  to  approve  the  full  amount. 
This  is  an  item  which  appHred  In  the 
Washington  Post  last  Sunday: 

FOUX   AND   Om-HAI.r   Bnj.ION  pOIXASS   Al- 
LOTTEO  ST  Rxos  ro«  8(nKCB 

Moscow,  February  22— The ! Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  mapped  out  yesterday  a 
program  to  spend  18.2  billion  rubles  (about 
•41^  billion)  allotted  for  sdemtflc  develop- 
ment in  1958. 

The  academy  prealdium.  Including  about 

a  dozen  of  the  nation's  top  scientists,  heard 
a  pep  talk  by  Russia's  planning  boss.  Dep- 
uty Premier  Joseph  Kuzmln.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  organ,  Pravda.  4aid  Kusmin 
stressed  the  need  for  Russia  to  attain  and 
keep  the  top  world  spot  in  all  branches  of 
science.  | 

And  If  this  were  not  enough  to  cause 
us  to  sit  up  and  take  noUcej  let  me  ivad 
to  you  from  another  articlf  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  t*ost  on  the 
same  day:  [ 

RxDs*  Amtabctic  Woix  Amazx^  WxarxaHSU 

WsLLmcTOJC,  Nrw  ZsAXJiin>,  Flebruary  22.— 
Western  Antarctic  scientists  ,  attending  a 
6-day  symposium  here  are  re|>orted  to  be 
staggered  by  the  amount  of  Work  done  by 
Russians  in  Antarctica  and  its  waters. 

Rxissla's  Dr.  P.  A.  ShoimMkj,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  glaclologlstl,  produced 
graphs,  charts,  end  formulas  tleveloped  by 
Soviet  ice  specialists  which  osie  American 
scientist  described  as  being  well  In  advaaee 
of  anything  carried  out  by;  the  United 
States. 

The  symposium,  attended  j>y  70  sdan- 
tlsts  from  7  nations,  ended  today  with  a 
discvission  on  how  future  Anta^tic  research 
can  best  be  carried  out.  \ 

Delegates  have  exchanged  infcmnation  on 
data  and  experiences  gained  during  their 
expeditions  to  the  world's  leaslt-known  con- 
tinent. 

Largest  delegations  were  froi^i  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 


There  is  only  one  way  to  hjeep  up  with 
the  pace  and  quaUty  of  th#  woilc  cur- 
rently being  exhibited  by  Ithe  Soviets 
and  that  is  to  increase  th#  exeellenoe 
of  our  own  scientific  resourc^.  We  can- 
not do  this  by  an  appropriations-as-usual 
policy.    If  the  Soviet  Unioii  can  afford 


1958 
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|4^  bfllion  tn  research,  most  of  whkdi 
is  apparently  basic  research,  can  we  do 
less  if  we  hope  for  scientiflc  pre- 
eminence? 

NACA  Is  an  agency  whose  efforts  are 
devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to  basic  re- 
search. There  is  little  Qiat  a  basic  re- 
search agency  can  point  to  in  listing  its 
accompUdiments,  but  we  do  know  that 
NACA  has  a  long  and  proud  record  of 
progress  in  the  conquest  of  flight.  In- 
deed, It  was  the  research  done  by  NACA 
scientists  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
use  of  the  bhmtnose  cone  used  on  our 
missiles.  The  Jupiter  C  which  projected 
the  Explorer  into  its  orbit  employed  the 
blimt  nose  design  by  NACA. 

And  now  NACA  is  engaged  in  experi- 
ments ot  the  most  vital  Importance.  On 
page  127  of  the  hearings  in  response  to 
my  question  as  to  what  we  should  do  to 
help  NACA  carry  out  its  mission,  the 
following  to  the  reply  of  Dr.  I^yden: 

Dr.DBTDnr.  It — 

The  supplemental  appropriation — 

wiU  permit  us  to  begin  Increasing  o\ir  per- 
sonnel; it  wlU  permit  sufficient  funds  to  buy 
rockets  to  carry  forward  the  program  in  this 
area,  which  is  applicable  to  ballistic  mis- 
siles; it  wlU  permit  the  purchase  of  enough 
electric  power  to  be  able  to  schedule  the  tests 
required  in  the  new  chemical  bomber  pro- 
gram and  the  new  satellite  vehicles  and  the 
Polaris  missile  program. 

The  chemically  fueled  bomber  Is  of 
extreme  importance. 

This  is  a  bomber  that  will  fly  nonstop 
over  roughly  the  same  distance  as  a  B-52. 
and  make  that  flight  at  a  speed  very 
much  greater  than  the  best  the  B-52 
can  manage. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  the  Air  Force  was 
reconciled  to  the  idea  that  the  best  It 
could  obtain  In  the  way  of  performance 
from  such  a  new  large  bomber  would  be 
what  the  engineers  call  high  subsonic 
cruise  plus  supersonic  dash,  similar  to 
the  B-58.  In  other  words,  a  bomber  that 
would  fly  most  of  the  way  to  and  from 
the  target  at  600  miles  per  hour  plus, 
about  the  same  as  the  B-52.  and  then 
dajfh  at  supersonic  speed — perhaps  1,000 
miles  per  hour — to  and  away  from  the 
target.  Even  a  large  bomber  with  this 
kind  of  performance  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  design  and  buUd. 

Both  bomber  builders  that  were  in- 
Tited  to  submit  designs  had  the  benefit 
of  the  supersonic  research  the  NACA  has 
been  doing  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  and  they  practically  breathed 
down  the  necks  of  the  NACA  scientists 
to  get  the  very  latest  results.  The  Air 
Force  also  knew  how  far  along  the  NACA 
work  had  progressed. 

About  a  year  ago.  a  strange  and  won- 
derful thing  happened.  It  was  as  if  the 
pieces  of  a  Jigsaw  puxzle  began  falling 
into  place.  Almost  simultaneously,  re- 
search programs  that  had  been  under- 
way at  the  NACA  laboratories  in  Vir- 
ginia. California,  and  Ohio,  began  to 
pay  off.  Hie  result — ^this  is  an  over- 
simplification but  it  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment— was  that  the  companies  and  the 
Air  Force  suddenly  realised  it  would  not 
be  much  haxder  to  design  a  long-range 
bomber  that  could  ^  its  whole  mission 
supersonic  than  to  design  one  that  would 
fly  subsonic  most  of  the  way,  and  only 
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a  small  fracticm  of  the  flight  supersonic. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  top  speed  of  the 
prospective  bomber  was  raised  to  Mach  3, 
about  2.009  miles  per  hoar. 

This  new  supersonic  bomber,  the  WS- 
110-A,  win  require  refinement  in  all  de- 
sign details  to  a  degree  that  probably 
has  never  before  been  attempted  in  mod- 
em engineering  practice.  What  follows, 
atKiut  the  NACA  contributions  to  the 
design,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
enormously  difficult  task  that  faces 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  winner 
of  the  competition,  in  designing  and 
constructing  this  airplane. 

Three  main  factors  are  involved,  in 
each  of  which  design  practice  must  be 
pushed  to  the  limit  of  man's  capability. 
These  are:  First,  aerodynamic  effi- 
ciency; second,  structural  efficiency;  and 
third,  propulsion  efficiency.  In  each  of 
these  categories,  the  NACA  has  made 
contributions  that  are  absolutely  vitaL 

One  big  reason  for  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  project  informa- 
tion is  that  NACA  supersonic  research 
has  been  proven  right  in  the  past.  Only 
this  month,  the  Air  Force  announced 
Its  B-58  medium-range  bomber,  the 
Convair  Hustler,  had  been  flown  super- 
sonic continuously  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  This  airplane  makes  use  of  a  great 
many  NACA  innovations.  To  name  only 
three:  First,  its  wing  incorporates 
NACA-developed  camber,  a  sort  of  droop 
that  for  reasozis  that  are  very  technical 
greately  improves  flight  efficiency;  sec- 
ond, it  incorporates  the  NACA  area-rule 
concept,  shaping  the  fuselage  and  wing 
to  obtain  much  better  efficiency  at  su- 
IMrsonic  siieed;  and  third,  the  power- 
plant  installations,  and  the  engines 
themselves,  r^lect  advanced  NACA  re- 
search data.  Tlie  B-58  demonstrated 
spectacularts  that  the  supersonic  data 
that  the  N^CA  has  proved  out  with 
models  installed  in  its  wind  tunnels  and 
flred  by  rockets  from  its  field  station  at 
Wallope  Island,  off  the  Virginia  coast, 
are  if  anything,  conservative. 

NACA  work  on  the  W8-110-A  prograza 
has  been  on  a  crash  basis  for  nearly  a 
year  now.  It  is  likely  to  continue  that 
way  until  the  airplane  takes  to  the  air 
a  couple  of  years  from  now. 

Without  the  i-esearch  information 
produced  at  the  NACA  laboratories, 
there  could  have  been  no  all-supersonic 
long-range  chemical-bomber  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  today  f<»-  the 
aiH>ro];»1atiQn  which  will  ke^  an  essen- 
tial agency  vital  and  dynamic.  But  I 
plead  for  more  than  an  appropriation  or 
oonsideratian  for  a  Oovemment  agency. 
I  plead  for  understtuuling  and  for  reali- 
sation of  the  position  our  country  occu- 
pies In  time  and  space.  Now — today — we 
face  our  moment  of  truth  in  the  vast 
span  of  history.  In  the  words  of  Eric 
Oevareid* 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  hard  for  a 
people  to  understand  the  era  in  which  they 
live;  yet  never  before  has  it  been  so  impera- 
tive that  thej  do  understand.  We  must 
know  •  •  •  that  we  are  living  in  the  first 
stages  of  an  accelerating  scientiflc  revolution 
tbat  is  rimTiging  the  position  and  power  cC 
nations,  tlw  face  of  our  evth.  the  habits  of 
our  daily  Uvas  as  much,  and  possibly  much 
more,  than  did  the  industrial  revolution  after 
the  static  centuries  that  preceded  it. 


Mr.  C^iairman,  we  can  continue  to  en- 
5oy  our  creature  comforts,  we  can  con* 
tinue  to  regaid  ourselves  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  we  can  continue  to  wear  oar 
silken  slippers  of  eomphtceney.  But  we 
cannot  do  so  for  long.  Sooner  than  we 
think,  I  fear,  we  will  not  be  able  to  close 
our  ^san  to  the  thunder  of  the  hobnailed 
boots. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  TnoKsoMl. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  recognizing  the  imixn-tanoe  ot 
the  work  being  continued  on  Qlen  Can- 
yon Dam  and,  for  that  matter,  on  the 
Trinity.  I  am  in  a  little  different  por- 
tion from  some  other  Members  rqire- 
senting  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Ba.s1n,  in  that  this  project  does  not 
mean  any  more  to  me  directly  than  it 
would  mean  to  any  Member  of  Congress 
with  one  exertion.  Since  there  is  a 
basin  fund  and  this  is  a  revenue-produc- 
ing project,  ultimately  excess  revenues 
from  the  power  generated  on  the  dam 
win  go  to  the  basin  fund  to  assist  In  water 
devel(9>ment.  and  Wyoming  wiU  partici- 
pate in  those  revenues  to  a  small  extent. 
Otherwise,  the  project  has  no  more 
meaning  to  me  than  it  would  to  any  of 
you.  It  is  way  down  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, almost  the  length  of  the  TTntted 
States  away  from  the  State  that  I  rep- 
resent. 

My  concern  is  about  something  that  I 
think  deserves  our  attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  Perhaps  the  matter  can  be 
clarified  for  myself  and  for  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  To  me.  it  is  a  wise 
decision  to  keep  this  project  going.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  by  several  that 
we  should  start  several  new  projects  to 
provide  employment.  If  that  becomee 
necessary  and  they  are  good  projects.  X 
would  be  for  doing  thisi  Certeinly. 
though,  we  should  not  stop  construc- 
tion—«]id  I  say  that  even  though  this  la 
many  miles  away  from  the  district  I  re^* 
resent — on  a  good  project  that  is  now 
emplojring  over  2,000  men  who  would  be 
put  out  of  work  if  we  do  not  provide 
these  funds.  From  reading  the  hearinga, 
I  notice  that  almost  1,000  of  those 
come  from  the  State  of  KCssouri  that  is 
even  farther  away  from  this  project  than 
is  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Materials  for  the  project  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  Natitm.  Con- 
trary to  the  provisum  with  regard  to 
most  projects,  the  Upper  Ccdorado  River 
projects  bear  interest  during  oonstruo- 
tion.  To  stretch  out  construction  is  to 
unfairly  burden  the  people  oi  the  are* 
who  must  pay  for  the  added  costs  in  the 
form  of  power  rates.  I  tiiink  everyone 
will  agree  with  the  wise  dedsion  of  the 
committee  that  funds  should  be  provkled 
to  allow  construction  on  these  projects  to 
proceed  without  Interruption.  Some  of 
us,  though,  are  genuine  CMtcemed 
about  the  language  in  the  bill  provid'- 
ing  for  these  funds  "to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  any  definite  annual  ap- 
proinlatlons  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  195t 
and  from  the  appropriation  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabOitation'.** 
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Again,  my  eoneem  about  this  is  some- 
what different  than  has  been  heretofore 
expressed.    Much  has  been  said  about 
the  figures  furnished  by  the  Deparlament 
of  the  Interior.    I  am  not  going  into 
those  in  detail,  though  I  have  discussed 
them  carefully  with  the  Department, 
being  one  of  those  who  requested  the 
figures.    These  fimds  that  have  been  re- 
served,  or   in   other   words   have   been 
saved  by  prudent  management,  would 
be   turned   back   to   the   Congress   for 
reappropriation  when  the  time  comes  to 
consider  the  general  appropriation  for 
1959.    The  total  of  the  reserved  funds  is 
$5,032,325.     This  is  not.  though,  the  sum 
that    is    available    from    prior    savings 
Without  curtailing  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  activities.    Within 
the  bill  that  we  are  now  considering. 
$2,409,000  of  these  funds  have  already 
been  utilized  by  other  transfers.    This 
means  that  there  would  only  be  a  bal- 
ance of   $2,623,325   that  can   be  made 
available  under  this  transfer  of  authority 
from  reserved  fimds.  or  in  other  words, 
savings.    In  addition  to  that,  within  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  construction  and 
rehabilitation  fund,  there  is  about  $2.- 
400,000  available.    The  Interior  Depart- 
ment advises  me  that  this  might  be  ex- 
panded to  as  much  as  $5  million.    Even 
so,  the  maximvmi  Available  without  cur- 
tailing other  activities  would  be  $7Vi 
million.    But  in  this  language,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  and  I  hope  I  can  be 
corrected  if  I  do  not,  we  are  sajring  that 
the  funds  of  $20  million  are  to  be  derived 
from  any  definite  annual  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  and  there- 
fore the  balance  of  at  least  $12>/i  million 
to  make  up  the  $20  million  would  have 
to  come  from  cutting  back  other  activi- 
ties.   If  this  is  the  fact,  I  think  it  should 
concern  every  Member  of  this  House. 
It  could  be  an  activity  in  your  district  or 
In  my  district.    It  could  be  from  Pish 
and  Wildlife  funds,  either  commercial  or 
sports,   and  could  involve  doing  away 
with  a  wildlife  refuge  in  New  York;  it 
could   be   from   funds   for   Indians   in 
North  Carolina;  it  could  be  from  Na- 
tional Park   Service  funds   and   could 
affect  a  park  in  Florida;  it  could  be  the 
Geological  Survey  funds  and  strike  at 
ground-water  surveys   in  Nebraska;   it 
could  be  from  Biu^au  of  Mines  fimds 
and  stop  coal  research  or  cut  back  a 
health  and  safety  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  or  it  could  be  taken  from  oil  and 
gas,  minerals  mobilization,  or  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.    If  that  is  the 
effect  of  this  language,  and  I  think  it  is. 
then  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  give  this  very  careful  ftu*- 
ther  consideration  as  the  bill  progresses 
through  the  Senate  and  into  conference. 
This  committee,  as  I  have  observed  it, 
has  been  adamant  in  preventing  this 
very  sort  of  thing  from  happening  and 
for  that  I  congratulate  them.    I  would 
dislike  seeing  that  policy  changed,  inad- 
vertently or  otherwise.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  policy  is  written  into  the  law 
because  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
interested  in  It,  and  I  refer  to  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  section  628. 

After  reading  the  hearings  and  the 
committee  report,  when  I  see  this  lan- 
guage I  wonder  if  we  are  not  doing  some- 
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thing  which  we  will  regret  aid  that  I 
frankly  admit  I  would  be  tempted  to  do 
if  I  were  a  member  of  the  A|>propria- 
tions  Committee.    The  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  is  severely  criticised.    As  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  a  reclamation 
State,  I  must  join  in  that  criticism.    On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  as  I  _ 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
with  the  directions  of  this  Co 
has  he  accurately  reported  his 
to  the  Congress.    I  say  this 
reluctance.     This  contract  wis  let  in 
April  of   1957.     It  was  apparmt  from 
that  time  and  even  before  th(   original 
appropriation  bill  had  cleared  ttie  House 
that  this  situation  would  develop  imder 
the  terms  of  the  contract.    Because  of 
my  concern  as  to  transfers,  r  went  to 
the  Commissioner  and  discussda  it  with 
him  last  spring.   At  that  time  its  was  sug- 
gested that  they  should  be  comijig  before 
us  for  more  money  then.    I  am  not  going 
into  the  full  details  of  what  subsequently 
happened,   but  I   will   say   tl^t  I   am 
equally  critical  of  what  has  beet  done,  if 
not  more  so  than  is  the  committee.    I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  we  people  in 
the  reclamation  States  must  b*  zealous 
in  sorting  the  bad  out  of  rec^mation, 
or  we  will  lose  the  good  along  with  the 
bad.    By  the  bad,  I  refer  to  bad  practices 
inst  as  much  as  to  bad  projects^  This  is 
a  bad  practice,  but  is  there  not  al  possibil- 
ity that  the  committee,  in  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Commission^,  is  de- 
stroying something  that  they  a^  a  com- 
mittee and  we  as  Congressmen  have  very, 
very  jealously  guarded  ?   That  something 
is  our  right  to  tell  the  departments  where 
to  spend  the  money,  and  we  have  re- 
peatedly complained  about  depftrtments 
taking  money  from  one  project  for  an- 
other or  transferring  it  from  oke  activ- 
ity to  another.    Here,  though.  »t  seems 
to  me  under  this  language  we  ate  open- 
ing the  door  wider  than  any,  depart- 
ment has  ever  sought  to  do.  |We  are 
making  virtually  all  funds  appitopriated 
to  the  Interior  Department  for  tjhe  fiscal 
year  1958  available  for  transfer.    In  fact 
we  are  going  further,  in  that  we  are  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  proceed  with 
construction  on  these  projects  and  to  do 
so  by  transferring  fxmds.    As  I  Imve  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  these  fimds  could  be 
transferred  from  almost  any  vlt  il  activ- 
ity in  almost  any  district  in  thf  United 
States.    I  agree  with  the  general  poUcy 
previously  foUowed  that  such  siould  be 
the  prerogative  of  Congress.     |f  I  am 
correct  in  my  analysis  of  this.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  committee  will  correct  this 
situation  before  the  bill  becomes  law 
I  do  not  know  what  will  happji  when 
this  section  is  up  for  amendment     The 
project  itself  is  outside  of  my  disilct  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  propel  for  me 
to  Mfer  an  amendment.    Regardless  of 
what  happens,  though,  this  should  re- 
ceive further  thought  and  consideration 
before  it  becomes  law.  T 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  LiU  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  J  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  JENSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
money  that  is  to  be  transfen^T  comes 
from  budget  reserves.  None  of  this 
money  which  will  be  transferred  *o  these 
two  projects  will  come  out  of  ai^ropri- 
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ated  funds  which  were  apuropriated  last 
year  for  fiscal  1958.  except)  the  amounts 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  ^udget  put  in 
reserve. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  j  kind  of  busi- 
ness because  when  the  Congress  appro- 
priates the  money  we  are|  supposed  to 
know  what  we  are  appropriating  for. 
We  possibly  do  not  always  do  that.  Pos- 
sibly we  make  mistakes  sometimes.  But 
after  all,  I  do  not  think  it  i^  the  business 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  do  the 
appropriating.  T 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ReussJ. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chaikman,  I  rise 
to  go  back  to  the  soil  bank  acreage  re- 
serve amendment  which  has  been  al- 
luded to  here  earlier  this  afternoon. 
What  happened  was  that  |ast  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  $500  milUon  for 
the  soil  bank  acreage  re^rve  for  the 
crop  year  1958.  It  also  lacked  on  a 
$3,000  per  producer  limitaiUon  amend- 
ment. 

The  senior  confereneci  committee 
member  from  the  other  body,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ri^ku,]  made 
very  clear  in  the  CoNCRSssioNAL  Rbcou 
on  June  11.  1957,  what  w4s  happening 
there.  1 

He  said: 
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proposed  be- 
total  amount 
Therefore,  we 


The  $3,000  limitation  was 
cause  we  proposed  that  the 

be  reduced  to  $500  mUllon.     , 

proposed  the  $3,000  llmltatloK  In  order  to 
assure  that  all  the  smaller  producers  would 
be  able  to  participate  In  the!  program. 

Thus  spoke  Senator  Rvsseli,.  Now 
what  happened?  No  sooner  had  the 
Congress  adjourned  and  gone  hcmie  than 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  pro- 
ceeded to  fiout  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  to  disregard  the  $3,000  fer  producer 
limitation.  As  the  hearing*  of  the  sub- 
committee show,  a  vast  corppration-type 
farm  such  as  the  Garvey  Fairms  of  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado,  with  jdoeens  and 
scores  and  hundreds  of  fariis  stretched 
out  over  many  counties  aid  2  States, 
has  been  paid  apparently  unlimited  sums 
by  Secretary  Benson.  j 

What  Is  the  position  we  An  In?    The 
soil   bank   is   broke.     TheThalf   billion 
dollars  we  voted  for  has  b^n  oversub- 
scribed $750  million  worth  by  applica- 
Uons  so  far  filed  by  f armeri    When  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  asked  to 
extract  out  of  that  amount  that  which 
has  been  paid  in  violation  qf  the  $3,000 
limitation,  they  say  they  cannot  do  It 
Now  Robhi  Hood  many  years  ago  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  takihg  from  the 
rich  and  giving  to  the  poorj    Secretary 
Benson  has  appUed  Robhi  Hood  in  re- 
verse    He  is  taking  from  the  poor,  the 
family-sized  farms  that  we  wanted  to 
help,  and  giving  the  money  to  the  rich, 
the  large  corporation  farm  that  does 
not  need  this  aid.    I  hope  when  we  are 
under    the    6-mlnute    rule,;    when    an 
amendment  that  I  am  goirig  to  Intro- 
duce reapplying  that  $3,00^  llmitaUon 
is  brought  up.  that  the  Coiiress  by  Its 
ringing  voice  will  tell  SecrctaiT  Benson 
that  we  want  the  law  obeyed  and  we 
want  the  soil  bank  restrictSd  to  $3,000 
per  producer  whether  he  owns  1  farm  or 
100  farms. 


Mr.  ATERT.    Ifr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield  to  the  gaitleman 

from  Iff***** 

Mr.  AVERY.  Apparently,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  in  agreement  with  the  sub- 
oommittee  report  then  because,  as  I  read 
the  subcommittee  report  here,  it  states 
very  clearly  that  the  reason  there  was  a 
shortage  of  funds  was  because  our  per 
acre  payment  was  not  scaled  down  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  money 
made  available.  Is  tfaat  not  what  the 
gentleman  reads  in  the  report? 

Mr.  RBOBS.  That  Is  what  I  read  In 
the  report  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  sbortacc  But  another  very  im- 
portant reason  for  the  shortage  has  been 
this  robbery  of  the  soil  bank  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Aciieultare.  whidi  has  re- 
sulted in  $500  million  that  we  set  aside 
for  the  family-sized  farm  being  squan- 
dered on  large  corporation  farms  that 
do  not  deserve  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman,  in  ef- 
fect then,  would  be  associating  himself 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  sub- 
scribing to  lower  supports  because  he  is 
associating  himself  with  supporting  the 
idea  of  a  lower  rate  of  payment. 

Mr.  ICCUSS.  God  forbid  that  at  any 
time  I  should  ever  associate  myself  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  ifr.  Chahman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  T  Just  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  what  the  effect  of 
his  amendment  will  be  on  the  tenant 
farmer.  When  the  pomt  was  made  a 
little  bit  ago,  I  was  a  UtUe  bit  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  limitation. 

Mr.  REU^.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  me  that  because  both  in  the 
amendment  introduced  last  summer  and 
In  the  amendment  that  I  am  going  to 
introduce  today,  the  tenant  farmer  and 
the  sharecropper  will  be  protected  by 
this  $3,000  limitation.  In  other  words,  if 
1  tr^nendous  farm  has  100  tenants  on 
it,  each  tenant,  of  course,  should  get  his 
$3,000  maximum.  What  we  are  against 
is  applying  it  to  the  large  farming  cor- 
poration that  may  operate  dozens  of 
separate  farms. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.Chahr- 
man.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  Hobax]  . 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  because  I  think  we  should  have 
some  clarification  here.  We  felt  that  the 
sharecropper  and  the  tenant  farmer 
would  suffer  under  the  provision  that  the 
gentleman  has  stated  and  that  it  would 
be  a  $3,000  limitation  whether  he  had 
1  farm  or  100  farms.  Obviously,  if  he 
has  100  farms,  he  will  have  some  share- 
croppers and  people  on  a  tenant-farmer 
basts.  When  you  use  the  term  "pro- 
ducer" ttiat  is  rather  broad.  But,  we  felt 
the  $3,000  limitation  should  be  against 
the  pco^hieer  and  not  against  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  make  himself  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  RBUSa  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  glrlng  me  this  opportunity  to  make 
mysdf  dear,  alUumgh  I  point  out  ttiat 
I  made  myself  dear  aU  last  year  in  tettetv 

to  the  Secretary  <tf  Agrlcultare  and  to 


the  Comptroller  GeneraL    I  tball  make 
myself  clear  aymin 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  smne  additional  time  since  I  would 
like  to  clarify  this  matter? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  that  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  as  w^  as  owners,  are 
under  the  amendment  which  we  adc^ted 
last  summer,  and  under  an  amendment 
which  we  will  consider  this  afternoon, 
entitled  to  a  $3,000  maximum  for  each 
producer.  The  person  who  is  not  entitled 
to  more  than  $3,000  is  the  operator  of 
many  farms  who  would  get  a  total,  and 
has  gotten  a  total,  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  We  do  not  want  him  to 
go  on  getting  ail  this  money.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  ten- 
ant farmer  or  the  sharecropper,  who,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  his  $3,000.  That  is 
the  sense  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  Uie  gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  if  his  ameikl- 
ment  is  adopted  there  Is  no  possibility  of 
the  large  farmer  going  Into  the  soil 
bank?  The  idea  of  the  soil  bank  is  to 
take  land  out  of  production,  whether  it 
belongs  to  big  farmers  or  little  ones.  No 
large  farmer  will  go  into  soil  bank  tor 
$3,000.  Therefore,  the  smaU  fanner  will 
be  bought  out  for  $3,000.  and  the  crops 
will  be  grown  by  the  large  farmer. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  Secretary  Benson 
would  apply  the  law  as  Congress  in- 
tended, it  is  quite  true  that  the  large 
corporation  farmer  would  be  able  to 
come  into  the  soil  bank  only  for  $3^)00. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Brat]. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  onr  the  amendment  that  win  be 
made  by  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  soil  bank.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  given 
to  us  at  this  time  to  make  a  material 
contribution  to  solving  the  Nation's 
farm  problems.  We  who  have  sup- 
ported the  soil  bank  have  never  oon- 
sideied  it  a  cure-all  for  all  of  our  agri- 
cultural problems.  We  arc  aware  of  its 
shortcomings.  But  we  are  left  with  Itoe 
conviction  that  it  offers  the  best  im- 
mediate hope  of  reducing  production 
and  our  sizable  commodity  surplus,  and 
of  giving  a  more  equitable  return  to  the 
farmer  for  his  investment  and  labor. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
quested for  this  year's  program  a  total 
of  $1  billion  for  the  son  bank  program, 
inchidh^  both  the  acreage  and  con- 
servation reserves.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  the  House  last  year 
allowed  an  acreage  reserve  program  of 
only  $500  mfflkm.  Then,  on  a  day 
which  Is  still  bitter  In  the  memories  of 
some  ot  us,  the  House  voted  to  eliminate 
the  program  altogether  for  this  year.  I 
opposed  that  action,  and  I  felt  tt  was  a 
sad  and  unfortunate  blow  at  our 
fanners. 


The  Senate  restored  the 
allowing  the  same  $500  mUlion  for  acre- 
age reserve,  and  this  was  accepted  tw 
the  House.  So  we  have  had  a  program 
for  this  year,  but  in  county  after  county 
in  Indiana  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  which  far  out- 
distanced the  fmads  available.  In  fact; 
unless  we  adopt  this  amendment,  most 
of  the  tanmen  in  Indiana  who  dedre  ta 
come  undtf  the  soil  bank  wUl  be  unable 
to  do  so.  There  are  more  than  18.000 
in  my  State  alone  who  win  be  denied 
this  (^portunlty.  Tbe  Interest  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  this  year  is  en- 
couraging, and  Indicates  that  this  pro- 
gram can  do  much  to  reduce  production. 
The  Government  has  ImpUed  that  ttiose 
who  wish  to  participate  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  the  Ohi- 
gress  win  be  honoring  Hiis  promise  of 
the  Government  by  voting  the  ai^^ 
Idonal  funds  required  for  tbe  progranLl' 

The  administration  and  Ccngress  have 
In  effect  aUowed  and  encouraged  an 
farmers  wlio  so  desired  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  soU  bank.  Unless  this 
amendment  is  adopted  many  farmers.  In 
fact  a  majority,  wiU  be  denied  VtaX  priv- 
n^e  granted  to  others.  I  bdievl^that, 
regardless  of  a  Congressman's  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  soil  bank,  this 
body  has  a  moral  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  commitment  that  we  have  made. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHirrEH].  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  his  co- 
operation and  understan^ig  in  facing 
this  need.  I  have  disensBed  this  matter 
with  various  members  of  bis  committee 
and  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
that  this  additional  amendment  has  been 
included. 

llie  additional  sum  of  $175  million  as 
rqxnted  by  the  committee  would  be  of 
help,  but  it  would  not  do  the  job.  Tlie 
Department  vrgently  needs  an  additional 
amount  of  $2$0  million  to  realise  the  fnB 
potential  of  the  acreage  reserve  this 
year.  In  Indiana,  there  are  more  than 
18,000  fanners  who  have  been  denied 
participation  in  the  program  because  the 
funds  for  commitments  are  exhausted. 
They  offer  more  than  328,000  acres  to  be 
placed  in  the  reserve  this  year,  whleh 
would  reduce  production  substaxAiaUy, 
conserve  and  enhance  the  quality  of  their 
land,  and  increase  farm  income  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly.  lUs  additional 
appropriation  wiU  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

I  believe  this  program  Is  Justified  on 
its  own  merits,  and  I  believe  it  was 
equally  justified  when  it  vras  considered 
last  year,  but  if  we  need  any  adcStlonal 
ai^ument  tn  favor  of  Its  adoptfcm.  the 
ec<momic  downturn  of  recoit  weeks 
should  provide  a  convindng  statement. 
Here  is  a  relatively  simple  and  direct  way 
to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of 
this  Nation's  f arnwrs.  This  Is  Vhe  first 
opportunity  Itiat  we  have  had  to  see  the 
real  capabiUties  of  the  soil  bank.  If  tt 
wffl  not  woric  we  sthould  abandon  it.  not 
strangle  tt  by  Insuflldent  approprtatkms. 
Farm  income,  it  has  been  lAiown,  vitally 
affects  the  entire  economy.  A  sotostan- 
tial  improvement  in  term  tnoome  wffl  mi- 
dmibtedly  stlBinlate  boslnesB  activity  and 
partially  resiere  the  upward 
our  economy. 
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Mr.WRTmSN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Penn- 
•ylvanla  IMr.  Rhodbb]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Feonsylyanla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  remarks  are  directed  at 
the  section  of  H.  R.  10881  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  for  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Brussels  Fair. 

Last  month  I  Joined  Senator  Hubert 
HuMPHUT  in  introducing  legislation  to 
appropriate  the  full  $2,054,000  requested 
in  svq^plemental  funds  to  enable  ms  to 
secure  the  tsrpe  of  representation  In 
Brussels  that  is  in  keeping  with  our  role 
as  leaders  of  the  Free  World. 

The  $1  million  voted  by  the  committee 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, to  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
BruB8eI|Fair  to  our  overall  foreign  policy. 
I  do'  not  feel  that  this  amoxmt  is  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  at 
this  diplomatic  and  cultural  level.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  full  amount  requested  for  this  proj- 
ect so  that  we  can  compete  on  more  even 
terms  with  the  Riussian  propaganda  of- 
fensive at  the  fair. 

The  importance  of  the  Brussels  Fair 
from  a  diplomatic  standpoint  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Two  hundred  thousand 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  are  expected 
^  to  visit  the  exhibits  daily  and  will  observe 
''and  compare  oiu*  efforts  with  those  of 
the  Soviet  and  other  nations,  and  Judge 
our  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
achievements  by  what  they  see. 

It  is  a  matter  involving  our  national 
pride  and  our  prestige  as  leaders  of  the 
Free  World,  as  well  as  being  a  matter  of 
diplomacy.  At  the  fair  we  have  the  un- 
usual opportunity  of  presenting  the  best 
aspects  of  our  free  civilization  to  the 
people  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 
These  are  people  unreached  through  our 
normal  diplomatic  channels  and  who 
represent.the  vast  area  of  public  opinion 
<m  which  all  free  governments  base  their 
policies. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
Russians  are  making  every  effort  to  wto 
•  a  spectacular  propaganda  victory  at  the 
"  Brussels  Fair.    They   are   preparing   a 
massive  demonstration  of  their  achieve- 
ments, especially  in  the  cultural  field, 
endeavoring  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  world  that  emphasis  on  military,  en- 
gineering, and  scientific  programs  has 
not  prevented  their  cultural  advance- 
ment. 

I>uring  the  past  several  months,  there 
have  been  many  disturbing  reports  that 
we  are  not  equipped  to  make  the  tsrpe 
of  showing  at  the  Brussels  Fair  which  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  vast  undertak- 
ing of  the  Russians  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtries.  These  reports  have 
come  from  many  well-respected  soiu-ces 
having  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  They 
have  been  publicized  in  our  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  via  television.  As  pub- 
lic attention  has  focused  on  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  own  efforts,  there  has 
been  a  nationwide  demand  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  Brus- 
sels Pair  program  to  prevent  a  major 
psychological  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
master  propagandists  of  the  Kremlin. 

By  appropriating  sufficient  funds  for 
our  participation  in  the  fair.  Congress 
can  deprive  the  Soviets  of  a  propaganda 
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victory.  I  hope  that  we  will  make  this 
soimd  investment  which  can  provide 
such  great  returns  in  the  cold  ihu*  strug- 
gle for  the  loyalties  of  the  deoples  of 
other  nations  of  the  world.     1 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wonder  ii  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the 
Soviet  Union  will  expend  in  Brussels? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  no  idea  but  I  believe  tt  will  be 
substantially  more  than  we  iare  pre- 
pared to  spend.  ; 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Has  the  ^ntleman 
read  the  $60  million  figure  Inlhe  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  $60  millionl 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  hope  thfe  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  listen  to  what  the  obmmittee 
will  have  to  say  about  this  Bsure  of 
$60  million  for  Soviet  participation 
which  has  been  carried  in  evdry  news- 
paper to  this  country.  If  thisTcommit- 
tee  cannot  blow  that  flgxire  dodm  to  its 
correct  size,  then  we  must  be ,  slipping. 

The  disttogulshed  gentlemiEin  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  Statement 
which  appears  at  pages  511  andTl2  of  the 
prmted  hearings  to  which  he  feaid  that 
the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  going  to  play  to  Brussels  at  the  fair 
and  that  the  city  of  Philadelp^a  "has 
generously  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  appearance.  The  facf  is,  and 
I  now  refer  to  page  430  of  ttie  same 
printed  committee  heartogs.  that  they 
will  be  there  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
Department.  The  total  amount  if  the 
pending  appropriation  bill  for  the  Brus- 
sels Pair  is  approved  would  belover  $13 
million,  as  compared  to  an  all-time  high 
of  $1,500,000  for  previous  American  par- 
ticipation in  any  overseas  totetnational 
fair.  j 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  underestiBlates  the 
amount  the  Soviets  will  spend. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairmam  I  yield 
3  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  frim  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SCUDDBR].  I 

Mr.  SCUDDER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  item  inthis  ap- 
propriation  bill   providtog   $10   million 
for  the  Trinity  River  project  kn  Cali- 
fornia.   However,  I  want  to  vfern  the 
Appropriations    Committee    that    when 
they  consider  the  1959  budget! for  the 
Trinity   River   project,   they   tjke   toto 
consideration  the  fact  that  when  this 
project  was  authorized  we  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  ne- 
gotiate with  any  power  comply  who 
would  be  wiUtog  to  construct  tWe  power 
facilities  of  that  project.    Thd^  Secre- 
tary has  carried  on  a  lengthy  tovestiga- 
tion  and  has  made  his  recommendation. 
Before  the  Committee  on  Intef ior  and 
Insular  Affairs  there  is  now  pehdmg  a 
bill  totroduced  by  myself  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
the    Interior.    He    has    negotiated    an 
agreement  with  the  Pacific  Gas  ii  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  California  by  which  ttey  will 
construct  all  power  facilities  anSunttag 
to  $60  million  and  will  distribute  the 
power  and  pay  to  the  Federal  Otovem- 
ment  for  falltag  water  over  a  feO-year 
period  $165  million.    At  the  same  time 


they  will  pay  to  the  Fedeikl.  State,  and 
local  governments  $145  million  to  taxes. 
Furthermore.  93  percent  pf  the  power 
consumers  to  northern  dallfomla  will 
benefit  as  against  a  few  vitxo  have  con- 
tractional  and  preference  rights  on  the 
power  being  developed.  X  believe  the 
committee  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  further  appropriations  havtog 
to  mtod  that  the  large  majority  will 
benefit  if  the  partnership'  development 
is  permitted.  I 

I  am  very  hopeful  my  bill  will  be  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  to  you  to 
the  very  near  future,  because  I  feel  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Federal  Government  to  cooper- 
ation with  private  enterprise  can  do  a 
better  job  and  benefit  theimaximmn  of 
our  citizens  and  save  moneV  for  the  tax- 
payer at  the  same  time.       I 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  >  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.WHITTEN.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  mtoute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdkonvsonI. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  earnest  hope  that  re- 
gardless of  the  viewpotot  iwhich  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  as  Ito  the  merits 
of  the  soil  bank,  and  I  kdow  there  are 
serious  objections  and  questions  about 
the  merits  of  the  soil  bank  |to  the  minds 
of  many,  all  will  be  aware  ;of  the  moral 
obligation  which  we  owe  to  the  farmers 
who  were  not  able  to  get  \n  under  the 
wire,  although  they  were  th|ere  when  the 
doors  opened  on  the  morning  this  soil 
bank  was  first  made  availajile  this  year. 
I  know  that  to  my  own  hometown  over 
300  farmers  were  standing  to  the  halls 
over  and  beyond  the  nimibjer  that  were 
able  to  sign  up  on  the  day Ithat  the  soil 
bank  was  opened.    These  {hundreds  of 
farmers  in  that  county  a^id  to  other 
coitoties  were  literally  left,  standtog  at 
the  altar  through  the  failur4  of  the  Con- 
gress  to   provide   adequate   funds,   or 
through  the  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture   to   proper]^   aflocate   those 
funds  for  the  farmers.  ' 

It  is  a  great  pity.  Mri  Chairman, 
that  Agriculture  Department  executives 
elected  to  administer  available  funds 
upon  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  that 
did  not  assure  fair  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  farmers  to  share  to  these  reserve 
funds,  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  {Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  have  been  fair  to  all,  woiild 
have  kept  more  farmers  to  actual  pro- 
duction, and  would  have  had  less  impact 
upon  community  economy. 

Stoce  another  procedure  was  followed, 
and  we  now  have  a  first-class  mess  on 
our  hands,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  money  t^  insure  fair 
treatment  for  all  of  our  faimers. 

I  trust  the  committee  an^ndmmt  to 
provide  this  money  will  be  a4opted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairmin,  I  yield  1 
mtoute  to  the  gentleman  from  Matoe 
[  Mr.  MclNTax  ] .  I 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  ciiairman,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  que*loa  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommilJtee.  There 
has  been,  as  he  knows — and  ^e  know  of 
his  great  toterest  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricifiture— con- 
siderable testimony  relative  to  a  possi- 
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ble  shortage  of  white  cotton  before  the 
1958  crop  may  be  brought  in.  Can  the 
gentleman  advise  me  what,  to  his  opto- 
ion,  is  the  effect  of  the  authorization  to 
this  bill  on  that  situation.  Will  there 
be  additional  acreage  taken  out  of  cot- 
ton by  virtue  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  thcHouse  today? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  is  my  belief  that 
every  acre  of  cotton  that  is  rented  to 
tlie  Government  could  well  have  been 
planted  to  cotton  this  year.  But  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  did  an- 
nounce the  program  under  a  law  which 
says  that  every  farmer  is  entitled  to  his 
chance  to  participate.  The  farmers 
went  to  the  place  to  sign  up  and  the 
Department  wanted  to  pay  them  all  out. 
The  first  ones  who  happened  to  get  in 
Ime  were  signed  up  and  the  others  were 
left  out. 

I  would  potot  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  under  the  law  each  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  participate  and.  therefore,  we 
feel  obligated  to  go  on.  The  effect  is 
not  good  on  agriciilture.  the  cotton 
farmer,  or  the  cotton  todustry.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
'under  existtog  law  has  cunple  authority 
to  tocrease  the  cotton  acreage.  I  spent 
two  afternoons  tnring  to  persuade  the 
Secretary  that  that  was  the  thtog  to  do. 
This  will  not  be  helpful  but  it  is  the 
thtog  which  I  believe  we  are  obligated 
to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Matoe  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  BeowhI. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  farmers  made  their  plans  based 
upon  the  acreage-reserve  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of. Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1958. 

The  Government  has  allotted  $180 
million  to  the  cotton  farmers  under  the 
rule  of  first  come,  first  served.  The 
portion  allotted  to  my  State  will  aid  only 
about  half  of  the  farmers  who  wish  to 
participate  to  the  program,  and  it  is  cer- 
tatoly  inequitable  and  unfair.  The  Gov- 
enunent  has  refused  to  distribute  the 
funds  to  the  State  on  an  equitable,  pro 
rata  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  clear 
up  the  mess,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  to  appropriate  more  money.  Justice 
can  only  be  served  through  a  pro  rata 
distribution  and  this  should  be  the  rule 
throughout  the  Nation  to  keeptog  with 
the  American  spirit  of  equal  treatment 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  HoEVEJf]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  my  remarks  to  the  acreage 
reserve  program  feature  of  this  bill. 
Earlier  this  month  I  totroduced  a  bill  to 
set  aside  the  appropriation  of  $500  mil- 
Uon  for  the  acreage  reserve  program 
and  to  authorize  the  full  $750  million 
fig\ire  to  be  made  available  for  1958  as 
recommended  by  the  administration  last 
year.  I  totroduced  the  bill  because  the 
farmers  to  my  Congressional  District  and 
throughout  the  Com  Belt  were  deeply 
concerned  about  the  oversubscription  of 
the  acreage  reserve  program  this  year. 
The  farmers  apparently  were  not  told 


that  they  would  have  to  sign  up  on  a 
first-come  first-served  basis;  they  were 
given  a  fixed  sign-up  period  and  with 
every  todication  that  they  would  be  elig- 
ible to  put  land  toto  the  soil  bank  if  they 
signed  up  withto  a  given  time.  Subse- 
quently, they  found  that  the  signup  had 
been  halted  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  I 
am,  therefore,  pleased  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  is  concurring  with  my 
views  in  this  matter  and  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  would  insert  the  figure  of  $250 
million  instead  of  the  $175  million. 
Thus  the  sum  of  $750  million  is  the  total 
amovmt  to  be  made  available  for  1058. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  fur- 
nished me  with  some  figures  regardtog 
oversubscriptions  for  the  program  this 
year.  As  of  the  closing  date,  March  20. 
1958,  the  signups  were  as  follows: 

Wheat.  $107  million  or  $7  million 
above  allocations. 

Com.  $313  million,  or  $120  million 
above  allocations. 

Cotton,  $283  million,  or  $103  million 
above  allocations. 

Now  the  figures  above  allocations  total 
about  $230  million,  so  with  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $250  million  we 
should  be  to  the  clear.  We  certatoly 
want  to  do  what  is  fair  to  this  emer- 
gency. 

Oiir  farmers  acted  to  good  faith,  and  I 
do  stocerely  hope  that  the  $250  million 
flgtu-e  will  be  approved.  In  doing  so  we 
will  not  only  be  keeping  faith  with  the 
farmers,  we  will  also  be  takmg  a  lot  of 
land  out  of  production,  the  very  thing 
we  want  to  do  to  trying  to  alleviate  the 
surplus  problem.  Furthermore,  the  full 
amount  appropriated  is  going  to  be  a 
real  shot  in  the  arm  as  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  this  country  is  con- 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  3  mtoutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ilSr.  Mc- 
Carthy].   

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  have  been  implications  at 
least  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  by  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  For  the  sake  of  the  record 
this  point  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
before  the  administration  prepared  this 
bill,  when  Benson  was  opposed  to  the 
soil  bank  program  the  Secretary  said 
he  could  not  administer  the  program.  I 
think  the  record  of  the  last  2  years 
proves  that  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  the 
limitation  with  regard  to  the  time  be- 
fore which  these  payments  must  be 
made,  the  September  15  date,  is  still  to 
the  law  or  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  it  to  by  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  continues  as  an 
expression  of  the  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  origtoal  $500  million  program. 
This  $175  mUllon  being  in  addition  to  an 
existing  program,  it  would  be  my  under- 
standing that  the  September  15  date 
would  apply  to  this  equally  as  much  as  it 
applied  to  the  original  program. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Therefore  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WHiriE?!.  That  would  be  my 
toterpretation.  '    r" 


Mr.  McCarthy.  We  can  assume 
then  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  abide  by  the  totent  of  Congress  as  it 
was  expressed  last  year  when  the  $500 
million  was  authorized. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Since  this  is  in  addi- 
tion to  an  existing  program,  and  the  ex- 
isting program  has  that  requirement  to 
it,  I  would  think  that  he  would  be  bound 
by  the  origtoal  provision. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  effect,  then,  Is 
to  provide  an  additional  $250  million 
through  which  the  Government  can 
meet  the  commitments  which  it  has 
made  and  somehow  to  make  up  for  de- 
ficiencies to  the  administration  of  the 
program  under  Ezra  Taft  Benson. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  this?  I 
have  tried  every  way  to  the  world  to  get 
the  Department  to  toclude  all  farmers 
on  a  fair  basis,  withto  the  limits  of  the 
present  program.  They  refused  to  act. 
I  got  the  Department  witnesses  before 
us.  including  the  Solicitor,  and  they 
agreed  that  they  had  a  right  imder  the 
$500  million  program  to  scale  the  rates 
down,  by  acreage,  to  ccmie  withto  the 
$500  milUon  program.  They  agreed  they 
had  the  right  to  scale  down  the  rate  of- 
fered per  acre.  They  refused  to  take  any 
action,  but  attempted  to  permit  the  first 
ones  there  to  get  the  full  amount,  the 
others  being  denied  the  right  to  partici- 
pate, although  they  were  to  the  same 
place  tnring  to  sign  up.  It  is  to  reUeve 
that  situation  that  the  committee  felt 
that  it  had  to  take  action. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  first  year's  ex- 
perience under  the  program  did  not  todl- 
cate  that  production  was  in  any  signifi- 
cant way  scaled  down.  We  can  look  upon 
this  prtocipally  as  a  device  by  which  farm 
income  which  should  have  been  raised 
through  other  devices  might  be  raised 
somewhat  closer  to  what  the  farmer  has 
a  right  to  expect.  I  favor  the  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  In  my  judgment,  this 
is  purely  and  simply  a  reUef  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  s^eld 
4  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JonasI. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
shocked  a  Uttle  while  ago  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsto  call  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  robber  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House.  The  basis  of  that 
charge  was  that  the  Secretary  had  to- 
correctly  toterpreted  the  word  "pro- 
ducer" as  used  to  the  $3,000  limitation 
placed  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year 
to  support  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program. 

While  I  am  not  a  spokesman  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  have  never 
discussed  the  subject  with  him,  I  do  be- 
Ueve  to  fair  play  and  do  not  believe  he 
deserves  to  be  called  a  robber  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  voted  for  the  $3,000  limitation  last 
year  and,  to  fact.  I  voted  for  a  $2,500 
limitation  and  my  comment  today 
should  therefore  not  be  construed  as 
supporting  or  even  approving  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "producer"  as 
used  by  the  Department  to  connection 
with  the  Soil  Bank  Program  this  last 
year. 

I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agricxiltiu^  made  his 
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Interpretation  of  the  word  "producer", 
as  a  result  of  which  so  much  criticism 
has  been  directed  at  him  today,  he  re- 
quested and  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  a 
decision  approving  his  interpretation  of 
that  word.  Now  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  a  creature  of 
the  Congress  and  not  the  Executive  De- 
partment, The  Comptroller  General 
serves  in  the  capacity  of  a  watchdog  for 
Congress  over  executive  acts.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  well 
advised  to  put  the  question  up  to  the 
Comptroller  General  himself  and  receive 
his  interpretation  of  the  word  "pro- 
ducer" before  beginning  the  program. 
Since  he  followed  the  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  use  of  the 
word  robber  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
harsh  and  unfair. 

The  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
pears on  pages  205,  206,  and  207  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Bill.  1958.  This  letter  was 
dated  August  26, 1957  and  was  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  dated  August  9. 1957.  ask- 
ing the  Comptroller  General  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "producer"  as 
used  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year. 
The  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  too  long  for  inclusion  here  but  I  should 
like  to  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  following  paragraph  from  that  letter 
which  contains  his  decision : 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  comments, 
you  are  advised  that  we  concur  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  your  Department  that  the 
Congress  considered  the  applicability  of 
the  $3,000  limitation  to  each  producer 
regarding  a  particular  farming  unit, 
rather  than  as  a  ceiling  on  the  amoimt  of 
compensation  that  can  be  paid  to  him  for 
all  farms  in  which  he  may  have  an  in- 
terest. The  acreage  reserve  payment 
illustrations  outlined  in  the  letter  are 
based  upon  this  understanding  and  ap- 
pear unobjectionable. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  chall  read  the  lan- 
guage which  appears  in  the  act.  The 
reference  is  to  Public  Law  85,  page  118. 
The  particular  section  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  used  to  formulate  and  administer  an 
acreage  reserve  program  which  would  re- 
sult In  total  compensation  being  paid  to 
producers  In  excess  of  $500  million  with 
respect  to  the  1958  crops,  or  in  total  com- 
pensation being  paid  to  any  one  producer 
In  excess  of  $3,000  with  respect  to  t|^e  1958 
crops. 

That  quite  definitely  says  you  cannot 
pay  one  producer  over  $3,000,  if  I  under- 
stand the  English  language. 

The  Comptroller  General,  In  reading 
the  basic  Acreage  Reserve  Act,  read  the 
preamble  of  it  and  the  provisions  that 
were  included  in  the  original  act,  which 
was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  as 
much  land  as  possible  wherever  it  was 
and  even  if  it  was  all  imder  one  owner- 
ship. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  Con- 
gress limited  payment  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer to   $3,000.  the  whole  soil  bank 


acreage  reserve  program  becaine  a  new 
type  of  act  in  effect.  It  is  my  belief 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion  is  in 
error  insofar  as  the  language  in  the  act 
is  concerned,  particularly  If  tl^y  fail  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  change  ^  the  law 
which  was  brought  about  whe|n  we  put 
a  limitation  on  the  payment  tq  one  pro- 
ducer. I 

Mr.  JONAS.  Do  you  agree!  that  the 
Comptroller  General  agreed  jwith  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  will  you 
not  agree  that  it  is  proper  for  ihe  Secre 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  inquife  of  the 
Comptroller  General  ? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  we  said  In  the  re 
port,  and  as  I  said  in  the  committee, 
the  Comptroller  General  held!  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  h^  was  act- 
ing within  the  law.  I  would  lilge  to  point 
out.  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  ask  for  an  inteipretation 
of  the  act.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says :  "We  have  interpreted  thus  and 
so  and  ask  for  the  approval  of  uie  Comp- 
troller General."  And  that  is^the  kind 
of  ruling  the  Department  received. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chaii  txian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  voted  foi  the  Har- 
rison amendment  which  set  ttis  limita- 
tion last  year,  and  my  und^tanding 
then  was  exactly  as  the  subdommittee 
chairman  ha«:  explained  toda|.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  $2,500 
limitation  which  was  change^  to  the 
$3,000  limitation  did  apply  to  lone  pro- 
ducer and  was  not  to  be  conadered  as 
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so  that,  by  that  fact,  he  got  $  50,000.    I 
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certainly    understood    it    the 
gentleman  explained  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  In  reading 
guage  again,  you  will  find  he  can  sign 
up  as  many  farms  as  he  wants  to;  but 
the  act  says  you  cannot  pay  jhim  any 
more  compensation  than  $3,000i  I  think 
that  is  quite  clear. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Certainlj,  it  was 
clear  to  me  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virgijiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
also  a  fact  that  in  the  letter  seeking  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  GeriCral  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated 
unless  that  interpretation  was  Approved 
the  act  could  not  be  administered,  and  in 
making  his  reply  the  Comptrofler  Gen- 
eral laid  great  emphasis  on  thelact  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  isaid  the 
act  could  not  be  enforced  unlesa|  such  an 
interpretation  was  made 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  tim<  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chahroan  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f ri  m  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  obtain  a  little  en- 
lightenment on  the  appropriations  to 
be  found  on  page  15  of  the  bUl  under 
chapter  vm,  Department  of  Stjte.  For 
instance,  an  additional  amount  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  $375,000.  io  what 
agency  would  that  go? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  would  say  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguislied  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  that  last  year  this 
85th  Congress  made  certain  changes  in 
the  Immigration  and  Natl^ality  Act  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  ojT  about  80,000 
additional  immigrant  visas,  and  the  re- 
sultant increase  in  workload  has  required 
additional  expenditures.  The  committee 
went  into  the  matter  and  reduced  the 
requested  amount  to  tl^e  extent  of 
$72,000,  recommending  the  amount  of 
$375,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  State  Department  so{  as  to  Insure 
the  Issuance  of  approximately  29,000  of 
these  additional  visas  by  ^une  30.  1958. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman! 

Now.  the  Item  of  $250,t00  for  inter- 
national contingencies?      I 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  coihmlttee  made 
a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  in 
that  item  which  is  for  American  repre- 
sentation  in  the  activities  of  the  new 
International  Atomic  &^rgy  Agency 
which  is  headed  up  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
by  our  distinguished  former  colleague', 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ylork.  Mr.  Cole' 
This  would  provide  the  ijunds  for  the 
establishment  of  the  office  bf  the  Ameri- 
can representative  to  the  Agency  and 
all  the  various  trimmings  that  go  with 
the  United  States  being  represented  at 
an  international  agency  in  Vienna,  such 
as  the  International  Atbmic'  Energy 
Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  think    [  undersUnd 

the  third  appropriation  in  the  amount 
of  $9.6C0.563.  That  is  to  support  the 
United  NaUons  debating  Society  police 
force ;  is  that  correct?         I 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  Is  fi)r  the  United 
States  share  of  funds  voteq  by  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly  as  an  assessment  to 
maintain  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  which  is  on  duty  and  has  been  on 
duty  since  the  Suez  Canal  trouble  in  the 
Middle  East.  T 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  ccUmltment  or 
Is  it  called  a  voluntary  contribution,  or 
what?  T 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Insofar  las  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Is  concerned, 
this  is  a  proffered  check  fbr  $9  690  563' 
to  be  signed.  Action  with  fegard  to  this 
amount  has  already  taken;  place  under 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  hla  staff  at  the 
United  Nations;  and  under  the  commit- 
ments made  by  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
the  American  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  will 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  ibout  47  per- 
cent of  the  present  total  amount  for  the 
U.  N.  Emergency  Force. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  4dvance  pay- 
ment? I 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No.  Thl^  has  ah-eady 
been  voted  on  In  the  U.  N.  I  and  already 
committed.  We  must  p^y  the  biU. 
This  is  the  amount  of  our  jdues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  Iwords.  the 
satellite  countries,  the  Comihunist  covm- 
tries.  although  they  helped  Vote  this  tax 
upon  the  American  people,  did  not  con- 
tribute one  lousy  dime  to  ;  this  United 
NaUons  police  force  In  1957J  did  they? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  guess  ti«  latter  part 
Is  an  accurate  statement.  They  have 
not  contributed  up  to  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  Is  thc^  any  Indi- 
cation that  they  will  contribute  a  ^<mi» 
this  year. 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  Insofar  as  this  par- 
ticular U.  N.  fund  is  concerned,  they  are 
In  default.  It  seems  that  some  of  our 
people  are  ashamed  to  refer  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  being  In  default. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  the  Russian 
bloc  has  three  votes  In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  our  one. 
They  belong  but  they  pay  nothing. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  they  do  not  pay 
their  dues  Uiey  should  not  have  a  vote. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  they  are  there,  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  knock  out  this  appro- 
priation when  the  time  comes.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  be  adopted,  but  I  will  try  It. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  will  do  my  best  hi 
opposing  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GkossI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TABFR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tne  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  DrxoNl. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reylse  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  a  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Merritt- 
Chapman  k  Scott  Corp.  of  New  York 
City  received  the  prime  contract  for 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  with  a  low  bid  of 
$107,955,122.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion estimate  was  approximately  25  per- 
cent higher. 

Total  funds  received  by  Merrltt-Chap- 
man  L  Scott  Corp.  are  $7,400,000.  They 
used  these  fimds  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, but  to  keep  moving  efficiently  they 
are  spending  their  own  funds.  By  doing 
this  the  contractor  Is  preventing  a  dis- 
jointed development  schedule  which  is 
the  chear>est  way  of  building  the  dam. 
Their  payroll  is  $100,000  a  week.  Their 
earning  rate  for  appropriations  Is  $2 
million  to  $2  \^  million  per  month. 

As  of  February  1,  the  project  was  7.4 
percent  complete,  but  11.3  percent  of 
the  time  schedule  had  elapsed.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  keep  up  with  their 
schedules  or  the  prime  contractor  will 
delay  orders  which  could  radically  delay 
the  project.  For  example,  there  would 
tmdoubtedly  be  a  delay  on  the  order 
of  cableways — cost  approximately  $3 
million— and  aggregate  and  concrete 
equiixnent  if  appropriations  are  not 
forthccnning.  These  are  necessary  to 
concrete  the  diversion  tunnels  and  carry 
excavation  out  of  the  canyon. 

A  delay  in  completion  of  the  cable  sys- 
tem could  delay  the  completion  of  the 
diversion  timnels.  and  even  a  month 
delay  in  the  diversion  ttmnels  might 
mean  a  year  delay  in  the  project.  This 
is  because  they  cannot  work  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river  until  they  complete  the 
tunnels  and  of  course  the  diversion  must 
be  made  at  low  water  with  rapid  exca- 
vation and  concrete  pouring  to  meet  the 
possibihty  of  floods. 

A  delay  could  mean  unemployment  for 
part  of  the  more  than  1,000  workers 
f nxn  various  parts  of  the  country.  For 
example,  one  sut>contractor  comes  from 
MissourL      These    workers    would    be 


stranded  135  miles  from  the  nearest 
town. 

Such  a  delay  would  be  wasteful  to  the 
taxpayers,  since  the  Government  pajrroll 
would  continue.  Further  waste  would 
be  incurred  by  the  delay  in  completing 
the  dam  which  would  delay  repayment 
to  the  Treasury.  The  net  revenues  from 
Glen  Canyon,  which  would  be  the  larg- 
est source  of  repayment,  would  be  of  a 
magnitude  of  $20  million  a  year. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  HXLLl. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  quite 
Interested  in  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  concerning  the  payment  of  our 
soil  conservation  fund.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  slant  to  some  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  clarify  my  own  thinking,  but  if 
an  honest-to-goodness  farmer  owned 
and  operated  five  different  farms  under 
five  different  farmers  who  leased  land 
from  him.  why  should  the  Secretary  con- 
sider that  as  one  payment  to  one 
farmer? 

It  Is  not  becatise  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  land  did  business  with  10 
different  farmers — and  certainly  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  you  figure 
that  the  same  man  was  receiving  10 
different  payments,  because  those  10 
farmers  are  farming  the  farms  in  a 
different  way ;  they  might  be  in  a  differ- 
ent county;  they  might  be  in  different 
counties;  they  might  be  on  entirely 
different  crops. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTI.T.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  This  language  reads 
very  plainly.  It  just  says  that  the  De- 
partment cannot  use  any  money  to  pay 
to  any  one  producer  total  compensation 
in  excess  of  $3,000.  So.  however  sym- 
pathetic we  might  feel  to  a  given  case, 
the  law  says  you  cannot  pay  one  pro- 
ducer over  $3,000. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  stated  the  under- 
standing I  had  when  the  bill  was  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  remember 
arguing  that  very  question. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  does  not  say  a 
thing  about  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  agree.  It  was 
the  distinct  imderstanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman speaking.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  tjrpe  of  operations  and  character 
of  crops  grown.  A  man  might  grow  cot- 
ton in  the  gentleman's  State  and  at  the 
same  time  grow  wheat  on  the  flat  lands 
of  Colorado.  There  is  no  relationship 
between  the  two  operations. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  good  argimient. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  not  a  good  argu- 
ment; that  is  the  plain  truth. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  But  the  language.  I 
think.  Is  controlling.  It  says,  however 
we  may  feel,  that  one  producer  cannot 
be  paid  over  $3,000. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  On  the  committee  bill  in 
our  committee  that  is  exactly  the  way 
we  interpreted  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUIi.   I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  our  good  chair- 


man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.. WhitrxI,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees. The  majority  opinion  of  tb« 
conferees  last  summer,  acting  on  the 
full  appropriation  bill  for  Agriculture,  is 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado has  Just  told  the  House,  because  if 
we  did  not  we  would  rule  out  9  of  the 
10  tenants  on  those  10  farms  referred 
to  as  an  example,  owned  by  1  owner, 
and  that  would  do  an  Injustice  to  9 
tenants.  It  would  say  to  them:  "You 
cannot  come  in  imder  any  way  whatso- 
ever," because  one  owner  Is  not  going 
to  be  foolish  enough  to  put  his  land 
under  soil  bank  unless  he  can  get  ade« 
quate  compensation.  Therefore  as  a  re- 
sult he  will  not  permit  his  tenants  to 
come  under  any  program.  That  Is  the 
basic  reasoning  as  laid  down  by  the  con- 
ferees relative  to  this  question;  and.  in 
my  opinion.  Mr.  Benscm  Is  absolutely 
correct  and  Justified  in  what  he  did. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  made.  May  I  ask  him  to  insert  in 
the  debate  this  afternoon  any  legislative 
history  which  appears  In  the  Covgrks- 
sioNAL  Rkcoro  or  any  other  official  docu- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hnxl  has  which  supports 
that?  Also.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  to  insert  anything  from  the 
CoNciuESSioifAi.  Record  or  any  official 
document  or  conference  report  which 
bears  out  this  supposed  intent  of  the 
conferees  or  of  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  Because  as  I  read  the  legis- 
lative history  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
Congress  meant  to  limit  the  payments 
under  the  soil -bank  acreage  reserve  to 
$3,000  to  one  producer  whether  he  had 
one  farm  or  a  hundred  farms. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  When 
you  say  "producer,"  do  you  mean  the 
man  who  owns  and  operates  the  various 
farms?  The  gentleman  is  Just  as  right 
as  he  can  be.  but  not  right  far  enough. 
But  If  one  man  owned  all  10  farms  and 
they  were  operated  by  10  lessees  he  cer- 
tainly would  be  entitled  to  the  pasrment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Tliat  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Benson  is  doing  out  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
nUnutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Regardless  of  what  s^u 
and  I  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  ytM. 
some  Information  from  the  report  of  our 
committee.  I  know  that  was  my  own 
understanding.  Since  I  have  only  a 
minute  and  I  want  to  talk  of  something 
else  I  will  continue  this  discussion  when 
we  have  more  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word  to  the 
House  about  the  fact  that  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  facilitate 
the  Insurance  of  loans  under  title  I  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Act;  I  am  putting 
it  in  the  hopper  at  this  moment.  It  la 
a  bill  that  will  give  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  an  opportunity  tn  the 
sale  of  direct  farm  ownership  and  aoil 
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and  water  conservation  loans  to  private 
investoni.  I  will  put  my  statement  in 
the  RxcoRO  at  this  point,  and  I  h<^pe 
you  will  read  it  and  that  we  do  not  get 
into  any  argument  when  you  come  to 
passing  that  legislation  concerning 
whether  it  is  for  one  farm  or  two,  be- 
cause it  is  for  only  one. 

The  proposed  Farmers*  Rome  Ad- 
ministration legislation  will  give  more 
flexibility  in  the  insured  loan  program. 
More  specifically: 

First.  The  sale  of  direct  farm  owner- 
ship and  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  to  private  investors  woiild  be  au- 
thorized when  the  borrower  has  ac- 
quired at  least  a  10  percent  equity  in  his 
farm.  These  direct  loans  would  be  con- 
verted to  an  insured  basis  at  the  time 
of  sale. 

Second.  The  amoimt  to  be  retained  by 
the  Government  out  of  interest  pay- 
ments by  the  borrower  on  a  direct  loan 
converted  to  an  insured  basis  would  be 
at  least  one  percent.  The  Government 
woxUd  be  authorized  to  retain  more  than 
one  percent  when  the  difference  be- 
tween the  interest  paid  to  the  holder  of 
the  insured  loan  and  the  amoimt  paid  by 
the  borrower  as  "interest"  exceeds  one 
percent. 

Third.  Farm  ownership  and  soil  and 
water  conservation  loans  could  be  made 
from  the  mortgage  insurance  fund  and 
sold  in  blocks,  as  insiu-ed  loans,  to 
private  investors.  Not  more  than  $5 
million  could  be  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  for  this  purpose.  These  fimds 
would  be  available  on  a  revolving  basis. 

Fourth.  The  amendments  would  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  a  farm  ownership  or 
soil  and  water  conservation  loan,  if  an 
investor  desires  to  purchase  the  loan. 
Such  sales  would  be  on  a  noninsured 
basis  and  would  save  the  borrower  most 
of  the  expense  involved  in  refinancing. 

Fifth.  The  National  Banking  Act 
would  be  amended  to  permit  a  bank  to 
exceed  the  present  limit  on  the  amount 
It  could  loan  to  any  individual.  At 
present,  this  limit  is  10  percent  of  the 
bank's  capital  and  surplus.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  permit  a  bank 
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I  just  want  to  bring  this  picture  to  you 
for  your  thinking  because  there  is  such 
need  to  break  tensions,  to  mal^e  people 
feel  that,  after  all,  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  peace  in  the  world.      | 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tMr. 
H.  Cari.  Andersen].  | 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERStN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  thai  the  dis- 
cussion today  has  touched  at  'all  upon 
the  basic  purpose  back  of  the  acreage- 
reserve  program.  j 

The  basic  purpose  is  to  take  giod  aver- 
age cropland  out  of  production,  thereby 
reducing  production  of  commodities  in 
surplus  and  improving  markets  for  such 
commodities.  The  figures  sHow — and 
these  are  direct  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  of  February  20,  just  4  days 
ago — ^that  if  this  House  today  will  go  on 
record  for  this  $250  million  additional 
for  the  acreage  reserve,  ft  will  mean  as 
far  as  cotton  is  concerned  tha$  we  will 
take  5,106,000  acres  out  of  pr^uction. 
Just  think  for  a  minute  how  many  bales 
of  cotton  this  means  which  will  not  be 
produced  for  storage  in  a  Government 
warehouse.  I  am  talking  aboulj  the  en- 
tire $750  million  program.  Why  should 
we  go  ahead  and  produce  enormous 
quantities  of  a  commodity  which  is  cre- 
ating market  diflBculties  becaus^  of  svu-- 
plus  stocks?  It  is  estimated  fnth  the 
$174,600,000  allocated  to  cotton  out  of 
the  $750  million,  we  will  take  5,106,000 
acres  out  of  production. 

Let  us  look  at  rice  for  a  mintite.  On 
rice  we  will  take  150,000  acres  of  land 
out  of  production  and  thus  help  i  to  bring 
to  the  farmers  of  America  a  better  price 
for  what  they  do  produce.  T 

Let  us  look  at  wheat.  Five  million 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
acres  of  wheat  will  not  be  produced  to  be 
put  into  these  tin  cans  in  the  Midwest, 
which  will  do  nobody  any  good  except 
roll  up  huge  storage  charges  forlhe  tax- 
payers to  pay  and  give  critics  bf  farm 
programs  something  to  talk  al|out.  If 
the  House  will  agree  to  this  action  today 
there  will  be  a  total  of  7.258,000  acres  of 
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to  lend  up  to  25  percent  of  its  capital    ^°^'  sood  average  producing  ci)mland 


and  surplus  to  one  individual  if  the  ex- 
cess over  the  10  percent  involves  an  in- 
s\ired  farm  ownership  or  soil  and  water 
conservation  loan. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
not  discuss  any  of  the  financial  matters 
involved. in  this  bill  at  the  present  time 
But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  in  the 
G%za  Strip  last  fall  and  observed  the  re- 
sults of  the  presence  of  United  Nations 
troops  there.  Instead  of  tensions,  in- 
stead of  depredations  every  night,  in- 
stead of  agonies,  deaths,  and  other  con- 
stant fear,  there  was  peace  and  relaxa- 
tion in  that  little  narrow  strip.  Why? 
Because  the  United  Nations  troops  were 
there,  each  nation  in  its  own  little  area. 
We  have  no  troops  there  ourselves.  This 
meant  that  people  could  go  out  at  night. 


in  the  United  States  of  America  which 
will  not  produce  com  this  year.  Give 
that  an  average  of  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
we  are  taking  nearly  300  million  bushels 
of  com  out  of  production.  I  think  that 
it  is  good,  basic  common  sense  to  do  that 
and  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  acreage  rServe 


call  parity  In  the  marketplace.  What 
has  been  the  trouble?  We  have  been 
producing  a  little  bit  too  much  and  now 
we  do  have  the  opportunity  to  take  good 
producing  land  out  of  production,  and  I 
say  it  is  simply  good  common  sense  to  do 
so.  { 

But,  what  is  another  l^c  feature 
relative  to  what  we  are  d^ing  here  to- 
day? The  chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitteii],  rightly  touched  ui)on  it.  We 
are  fulfilling  a  moral  commitment  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  when 
we  write  into  the  law  this  language: 
'"The  lixnits  within  which  each  fanner 
may  participate  in  the  acreage  reserve 
program  shall  be  established  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonably  calculated  to  gijve  producers 
a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage  reserve  program." 
Are  you  going  to  tell  those  300  farmers 
down  in  that  one  county  in  Oklahoma, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  mentionfcd,  that  just 
simply  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  voted,  the  Congress  0f  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  live  uj)  to  its  moral 
commitment?  I  am  not,  nor  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomokd- 
son]  who  joined  us  last  year  in  our  fight 
to  prevent  the  mistake  we  Hope  h-re  to- 
day to  correct.  And  he  is  entitled  to  the 
consideration  he  seeks  fot  those  300 
farmers  he  so  ably  represent.  Last  year 
we  had  a  different  fight  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  here.  The  fight  was  whether 
or  not  we  shoxild  have  the  acreage  re- 
serve program.  It  failed  by  five  votes  on 
a  record  roUcall  here  in  tje  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  put  it  in 
by  a  large  majority.  The  conferees  put 
in  the  $500  million.  | 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  to  give 
to  the  farmers  of  Americal  that  moral 
commitment  which  the  uiited  States 
Congress  and  the  Ctovemment  has  held 
out  to  them.  I  sincerely  hope  that  there 
will  be  full  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment which  will  shortly  bt  offered  In 
behalf  of  our  subcommittee  Uy  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
which  will  reinstate  the  entii-e  $250  mil- 
lion of  the  authorized  $750lnIlllon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  there  appeared 
opposite  the  editorial  page  an  arUcle 
directly  referring  to  this  billi    The  artl- 


-~-w  jK>''*'v>u^o  wx  uiic  iM;xcuge  r»erve  , -~-~.*»»»b  w  mho  uuxi     me  aru- 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  JBrill  the  <^ip  stages  that  it  is  a  favoijlte  practice 

gentleman  yield?                          •  of  the  Congress  to  cut  appro|priations  in 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.     I  yield  to  *'^®  regular  money  bills  when  the  econ- 

the  gentleman  from  New  York.  °™y  spotlight  is  on  and  then  vote  it  back 

Mr.  TABER.    I  am  wondering  why  If  l?ff  ^  ®^  ^  supplemental  appropriaUon 

a  man  takes  his  land  out  of  production  Pr^'    ^^  asserts  that  we  are  doing  Just 

he  needs  a  tenant.                         T           '  that  in  the  supplemental  bill  before  us 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.    We  are  ^^7'  ^^^  ^  this  bill  we  lare  merely 

talking  about  the  acreage  reserve  and  P"5*^«  back  in  the  budget  tlje  money  we 

it  affects  only  a  small  portion  6f  each  f  "^  °"^  ^*  year.    And  it  goes  on  to  state 

S;«^»«,  ♦»,     K-.U                   I  i        ^1^*  yf"^  Congress  cut  |$4.5  billion 

Remember  the  basic  purpose  lof  this  ^^^  President  Eisenhower's  ^ew  money 

SfLvii^  i^^°I^  ^^  ^'  ^^^*  20  or  30  requests  for  the  year  which  fended  June 

Members  who  for  19  years  herte  have  30.1958.                                  f"ucu  juue 

been  fighting  for  a  fair  price  for  the  As  a  matter  of  fact-and  ho  one  dis 
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mentioned.  The  $5.7  billion  is  shown  in 
an  oiBclal  administration  release  of  last 
October.  And  in  this  bill  we  are  not 
putting  that  money  back.  We  put  back, 
from  the  cuts  made  m  the  Independent 
olBces  bill  last  year,  a  portion  of  the  vet- 
erans' c<Mnpen8ation  and  pensions  item, 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  could  say  at 
the  time  exactly  how  much  money  would 
be  needed,  how  many  demands  there 
would  be,  because  that  was  simply  a 
mathematical  computation  to  carry  out 
the  law.  So  In  this  bill  we  do  put  back 
some,  but  not  all.  of  the  money  we  cut 
out  last  year,  $129  million,  for  compen- 
sation and  pensions,  under  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

We  put  back  in  this  bill  $30  miUion  cut 
out  last  year  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion readjustment  benefits,  but  again 
only  a  portion,  under  circumstances  sim- 
ilar to  the  compensation  item.  And  we 
put  back  all  of  the  money  cut  out  last 
year  for  servicemen's  indemnities,  but 
that  is  less  than  $2  million.  At  the  time 
we  passed  the  bill  lost  year  we  could  not 
precisely  estimate  how  much  that  would 
be.  and  neither  could  the  President.  We 
made  an  estimate  and  the  estimate  was 
a  little  bit  too  slow.  There  is  one  other 
item — public  assistance  grants.  $79  mil- 
lion— where  we  missed  a  bit  and  that  Is 
restored  in  this  bill. 

But  let  me  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact:  We  are  putting  back  a  total 
of  only  $239,972,500.  which  is  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  $5.7  billion  overall  cut 
tram  the  budget  last  year.  In  other 
words,  more  than  95  percent  of  the  mon- 
ey we  cut  out  last  year  is  not  bemg  put 
back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  supplemental  bill  is  extraordinarily 
large  because  of  the  way  the  budget  has 
juggled  the  figures  to  produce  a  favor- 
able looking  but  misleading  compari- 
son between  the  193S  budget  and  the 
1958  budget.  The  bare  totals  shown  in 
the  1959  budget  reflect  an  apparent  de- 
crease in  total  obligating  authority  of 
about  $2.6  billion  compared  to  fiscal 
jrear  1958.  If  the  budget  had  been  put 
together  properly,  they  would  show  a 
further  increase,  not  a  decrease,  just  as 
the  spending  side  of  the  budget  shows  a 
further  Increase. 

Last  year,  obligatlonal  authority  en- 
acted for  fiscal  1958  aggregated  approxi- 
mately $5.7  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budget  requests.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  the  President 
estimated  he  would  submit  to  the  cur- 
rent session  supplemental  and  deficiency 
requests  approximating  $0.7  billion. 
Now.  he  Indicates  $6.6  billion. 

Approximately  83  percent,  or  $5.5  bil- 
lion, of  the  $6.6  billion  figure  represents 
items  lifted  from  the  1959  budget,  or 
otherwise  proposed  to  be  submitted  dur- 
ing fiscal  1958  notwithstanding  a  show- 
ing in  the  1959  budget  that  there  is  no 
demonstrated  need  for  anywhere  near 
this  amoimt  dining  fiscal  1958.  They 
are  not  true  supplements  to  the  1958  ap- 
propriations. Again  In  round  figures, 
therefore,  only  about  17  percent,  or  $1.1 
billion,  represents  what  might  be  termed 
supplemental  and  deficiency  additions  to 
1958  appropriations  heretofore  made. 


The  following  table  summarises  the 
situation: 
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17 

Tot*]    . 
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I  am  raninded  in  this  connection  of  a 
poem  from  the  pen  of  oui-  old  friend  Bret 
Harte  in  which  he  said: 

Tliat  for  ways  that  are  d&rfc 

And  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  Is  peculiar. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  wasrs 
that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain, 
every  budget  submitted  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  been  peculiar. 

Let  us  take  the  budget  submitted  in 
1955  for  the  fiscal  year  1956.  That  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents 
ever  written  and  submitted  to  the  Amer- 
Icsn  Congress.  It  said  at  the  close  of 
the  budget,  that  the  Defense  Department 
was  going  to  cut  it  by  $1%  billion — and 
that  is  quite  a  substantial  sum.  They 
were  going  to  cut  the  1956  budget  by  $1% 
billion.  Where  were  they  going  to  cut 
it?  Prom  what  items  did  they  propose 
to  take  it?  They  didn't  specify.  It  was 
merely  entered  as  a  one-line  "unallocated 
reduction"  which  was  to  be  allocated  as 
the  year  proceeded. 

But  did  they  allocate  it?  No.  In- 
stead of  cutting  $1%  billion,  as  they 
said  they  would,  m  order  to  bring  their 
budget  down  low  enough  to  avoid  the 
castigation  of  the  public,  they  not  only 
used  the  entire  $1%  billion  but  they 
used  more.  They  spent  every  cent  of 
the  $1%  billion  they  said  they  were  not 
going  to  spend  and  in  addition  they 
spent  $41  million  more,  so  that  the  ac- 
tual defense  spending  in  1956,  over  the 
original  budget  estimate,  was  $1,791,000.- 
000.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  absolute 
duplicity,  of  positive  intent  to  mislead 
the  people,  there  it  was,  in  the  budget 
the  President  sent  down  to  Congress  for 
fiscal  1956.  He  said  we  are  going  to  cut 
out  this  $1^4  billion,  but  instead  of 
cutting  out  the  $1%  billion  they  added 
$41  million,  so  that  they  spent  alto- 
gether above  the  President's  budget 
$1,791,000,000  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment alone. 

For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain  the  administratiop's  budget 
is  [)eculiar.  The  trick  was  vain  be- 
cause everyone  saw  through  that. 
Everybody  sees  through  It  now.  And 
every  budget  that  has  followed  has  car- 
ried that  same  character  of  legerdemain. 

Take  last  year's  budget,  the  fiscal  1958 
budget.  The  minute  the  budget  was  sub- 
mitted to  us.  the  highest  fiscal  officer  in 
the  Government,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  himself,  came  out  and  said  it 
ought  to  be  cut.  and  hoped  it  would  be 
cut.  and  urged  the  Congress  to  cut  it. 

Later  in  the  session  the  President  sent 
out  a  secret  letter  and.  in  substance,  said 
to  every  bureau  and  agency,  regardless 
of  what  the  budget  says,  regardless  of 
what  the  Congress  has  provided,  regard- 
less of  how  much  was  requested  of  Con- 
gress. I  request  you  to  cut  your  funds 
down  at  least  as  low  as  the  1957  bud^ret, 
if  not  lower. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ments, with  this  letter  in  their  pockets — 
every  one  of  them  came  down  here  he- 
tore  our  committees  and  asked  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  budget.  But  the 
news  of  the  letter  lealced.  We  got  wind 
of  it.  And  when  the  next  agency  came 
before  us  with  a  request  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  President's  budget,  we 
asked  him.  "Can't  you  get  along  with  a 
little  less  than  the  amount  provided  here 
in  the  budget?  Can't  you  absorb  some  of 
these  items?  Can't  you  reduce  your  ex- 
penditures just  a  little?"  •'No."  they 
said,  "we  have  to  have  every  dollar  of  it." 
I  asked.  "Didnt  you  get  a  letter  from 
the  President  telling  you  to  cut  it  bade 
to  the  1957  budget  or  tower?"  Well,  they 
had  to  aclcnowledge  they  did.  "When  did 
you  get  this  letter."  "About  a  week  or  10 
days  ago."  And  yet  they  were  down 
here  deliberately  misleading  our  com- 
mittees by  telling  us  they  had  to  have 
every  cent  of  the  original  budget. 

Oh.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  budgets  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain  this 
administration  is  peculiar. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  further  look.  &i 
the  fiscal  year  1956,  the  President's  (»lg- 
inal  spending  estimate  was  $62.4  billion. 
They  actually  spent  $66.5  billion.  In 
other  words,  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  they 
spent  $4.1  billion  more  than  they  first 
estimated  they  would  spend. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957,  their  original 
estimate  was  $^.9  billion.  The  actual 
expenditure  was  $70.3  billion.  That  year 
they  spent  even  more  above  the  budget 
than  they  spent  the  year  before.  That 
year  they  spent  $4.4  billion  more  than 
the  original  budget. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1958.  the  current 
year,  they  first  advised  they  proposed  to 
spend  $71.8  billion.  They  recently  told 
us  they  expect  to  spend  $72.8  billion. 

From  Uiese  facts,  the  announcements 
and  the  promises  and  the  estimates 
made  by  this  administration  to  the  Con- 
gress appear  to  l>ear  little  relation  to 
what  they  actually  intend  to  spend  and 
what  they  actually  do  spend. 

And  here  last  session  when  they  said 
the  budget  estimates  could  not  be  cut. 
we  cut  them  $5,700,000,000.  They  could 
not  deny  when  they  made  their  midyear 
estimate  that  we  had  cut  their  budget 
that  much  and  that  we  had  saved  the 
country  over  $5  billion  the  President 
asked  us  to  approve.  I  submit  to  you 
that  is  an  amount  sufficient  to  make 
a  difference  to  every  taxpayer  in  the 
country.  Now  they  say,  through  the 
newspapers  and  here  on  the  fioor,  "You 
are  Just  putting  back  what  you  took  out 
last  year." 

As  I  have  shown,  we  have  put  back 
less  than  5  percent  of  what  we  cut  out 
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last  year.  And  that  small  amount  con- 
sists of  items  on  which  it  was  Impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  computation  at  the 
time. 

But  we  are  holding  in  excess  of  95 
percent  of  the  economies  we  made  last 
year.  Approximately  $5  billion  we  cut 
from  the  President's  budget  and  took  off 
the  backs  of  the  people  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  previous  budgets 
of  this  administration  have  taken  great 
delight  in  making  misleading  and  imf  air 
comparisons  with  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1953,  the  last  full  war  year  in 
Korea,  and  with  the  last  budget  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  1954  by  the  previous 
administration.  That  budget,  of  cotirse, 
was  written  and  submitted  at  a  time  when 
the  war  in  Korea  was  still  under  way. 
They  have  made  repeated  comparisons 
of  these  last  several  peacetime  budgets 
with  the  wartime  budgets  of  1953  and 
1954  fiscal  years.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd 
to  compare  peacetime  budgets  with  war- 
time budgets. 

But  they  had  to  quit  making  such  im- 
fair  and  absurd  comparisons  in  the  1959 
budget  submitted  last  month.  The 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  because  the  1959 
budget  proposes  to  spend  about  $2  bil- 
lion more  than  was  spent  in  the  last  full 
war  year,  fiscal  1953. 

There  is  another  trick  in  this  budget. 
It  is  submitted  as  a  supplemental  and 
deficiency  bill  for  1958.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  it  is  merely  a  page  lifted  out 
of  the  1959  budget  and  inserted  in  the 

1958  budget.  Over  78  percent  of  the 
$2.8  billion  carried  by  this  bill  is  ac- 
counted for  by  items  which  would  nor- 
mally be  budgeted  as  part  of  the  fiscal 

1959  totals  rather  than  the  1958  totals. 
The  obvious  purpose  is  to  produce  a  mis- 
leading reduction  in  obligating  authority 
as  between  the  2  years.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent handled  these  items  in  the  routine 
way  in  the  1959  budget  it  would  have 
shown  an  increase  in  the  request  for  new 
obligating  authority  in  1959  instead  of  a 
decrease.  That  would  have  shown  a 
continuing  increase  in  expenditures. 
That  is  what  they  are  trying  to  hide. 

For  budgets  that  are  dark  and  tricks 
that  are  vain  this  administration  is  pecu- 
har. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired 
All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

ACaxAOX  BXSEBVK  FBOGSAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acreage 
reserve  program."  fiscal  year  1958.  $250,000. 
which  shaU  be  avaUable  to  formulate  and 
admlnlBter  an  acreage  reserve  program  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  subtitles  A 
and  C  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  (7  U.  S.  C.  1821- 
1824  and  1802-1814).  with  respect  to  the 
1968  crops.  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$175  mlUlon  In  addition  to  the  amount  specl- 
fled  for  such  purposes  In  Public  Law  86-118. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  paragraph  on 
page  4,  lines  1  to  9  of  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  changes  existing  law.  I 
refer  the  chairman  to  the  language  of 
the  appropriation  bill  which  became  law 
on  the  2d  day  of  August.    I  refer  the 
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chairman  to  the  language  on  bage  10 
of  that  bill.  In  the  bill  that  (became 
law,  this  particular  setup  receivi^  $500 
million.  The  language  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  pending  bill  reads:  "noO  to  ex- 
ceed $175  mUlion  in  addition! to  the 
amount  specified  for  such  purposes  in 
Public  Law  85-118."  j 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  tne  point 
of  order.  T 

I  would  call  attention  to  sectiof  103  of 
the  Soil  Bfenk  Act.  The  first  toart  of 
section  103  provides  as  follows:  | 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  aujiiorlzed 
and  directed  to  formulate  and  carrji  out  an 
acreage  reserve  program  for  the  19f6.  1957, 
1958.  and  1959  crops.  1 

And  then  it  lists  the  various  commodi- 
ties. [ 

Then  I  call  attention  to  subsecfon  (c) 
of  section  105  of  that  Soil  Baiik  Act, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

The  total  compensation  paid  prodi  cers  for 
participating  In  the  acreage  reserve  program 
with  respect  to  any  year's  crops  sltall  not 
exceed  $750  million,  and  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  for  any  year  shall  not  exdeed  the 
amount  shown  below. 

And  then  it  lists  the  amounts. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that 
basic  law  the  Secretary  is  authoi 
carry  on  such  a  program.  Tht 
fixed  by  that  law  are  $750  millior 
amendment  which  is  carried  in 
is  well  within  that  $750  millioi 
tation. 

I  point  then  to  section  120  of  th »  same 
act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utl  ize  the 
facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  f^nds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  dis- 
charging his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  title,  including  payment  «f  costs 
of  administration  for  the  programs  iuthor- 
Ized  under  this  title:  Provided.  That  Ae  Sec- 
retary shall,  prior  to  February  1.  1957,^r  such 
earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  full  program  of  aU  op^atlons 
under  this  title — 


cess  of  $500  million.   The  basic  law.  how- 
ever, said  that  $750  million  was  the  limit 

I  respectfully  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  merely  provides  for  fur- 
ther appropriations  in  line  with  the  basic 
authority,  and  provides  foif  money  to 
carry  out  an  enlarged  progratn  over  that 
which  could  be  carried  onj  from  last 
year's  appropriation:  but  iti  both  in- 
stances it  was  within  the  authority  of  the 
Congress,  because  it  is  still  less  than  the 
total  amount  authorized  in  the  basic  law 
and  it  is  in  line  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  on  such  a  program. 

I  therefore  submit  that  th^  committee 
is  in  order  in  providing  for  in  Increase 
as  long  as  it  is  under  the  basic  Soil  Bank 

Act.  n^     ^^ 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  Committee's  attenti<m 
to  this:  that  this  is  not  an  Item  in  ap. 
propriation  but  is  an  amendment  to  a 
previous  law  which  was  passed  last 
summer.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wiixn).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  J 

The  language  objected  to  iy  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabes] 
provides  for  an  additional  amount.  This 
of  course  means  an  additional  amount 
to  that  provided  for  in  the  aulthorization 
contained  in  Public  Law  540  bf  the  84tli 
Congress.  I 

The  Chair  therefore  feels  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  ainple  fimds 
authorized  to  carry  out  thii  program, 
and  that  the  appropriation  herein  pro- 
posed is  within  the  authorized  amount, 
the  point  of  order  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  Chair  ovemiles  the  poiht  of  order 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
page  4.  line  8,  strike  out  "$175.i 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000, 
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And  then  it  goes  on  and  says  wBat  his 
actions  may  be.  and  then  further  the 
law  says:  | 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  Appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neces$ary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Including 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  tq  make 
payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  |  actual 
costs  incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  undkr  this 
section.  [ 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  action  of 
the  committee  last  year.  At  thatttime 
notwithstanding  that  $750  million  was 
authorized  in  the  basic  law,  and  th^t  the 
Congress  was  authorized  to  appropTi&te 
money  hi  that  full  amount  and  that  the 
Secretary  was  authorized  to  spend  the 
money  in  carrying  out  that  program  the 
Congress  did  provide  the  followinJlan- 
guage: 

^at  no  part  of  this  appropriation  s]  aU  be 


acre- 


used  to  formulate  and  administer  an  „..«- 
age  reserve  program  which  would  res  ilt  in 
total  compensation  being  paid  to  pro<  lucers 
in  excess  of  $600  million.  i*  "▼  cws 

c«&*v*^®'  ^°'*^'  ^*^*  year's  CoJgress 
said  that  no  part  of  last  year's  appi  oprl- 
ation  could  be  used  for  a  program  £  ex- 


Mr.    WHTTTEN.    Mr.    ChWrman, 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Department  of  Agricultuiie  took  the 
view  that  the  $500  million  wotld  be  am- 
ple to  take  care  of  the  faitaiers  who 
wished  to  participate  in  the  program.  I 
would  recall  to  your  mind  thai  the  basic 
act  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
set  up  this  program  under  inch  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  give  producers  a 
fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  agricultural  r^rve  pro- 
gram. [ 

In  the  belief  by  the  Department  that 
$500  million  would  give  that  light  to  all 
farmers,  no  allocations  were'made  to 
the  States,  nor  by  the  States  to  the 
counties,  but  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  farmers  had  up 
to  March  7  to  come  in  and  sign  up.    So 
many  farmers  went  in  and  sighed  up.  as 
they  had  the  right  to  do.^Wthln  the 
times   the  Department  specified,   that 
there  were  long  lines  at  practldally  every 
sign-up  office  in  the  country;  and  after 
about  3  days  when  the  Department  be- 
gan to  realize  that  the  sign-Ups  would 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  last 
year,  they  attempted  to  put  Ifato  effect; 
a  flrst-come-flrst-served  order.  In  other 
words,  those  who  had  sljiied  up  within 
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thooe  ibst  few  dajs  would  be  paid  In 
full,  but  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  get  signed  tip  were  left  out  en- 
tirely. 

We  called  the  Departmoit  witnesses 
before  us  and  the  Department  admitted 
to  us  they  had  the  authority  to  scale  the 
acreage  back,  to  bring  everybody  within 
the  Umlt,  so  everybody  would  be  treated 
aUke.  Theradmitted  that  they  had  the 
right  to  scale  the  payments  of  money 
down  to  treat  everybody  alike,  but  they 
flatly  refused  to  take  either  course,  and 
It  left  thousands  of  farmers  out  of  the 
program,  in  spite  of  the  law  giving  them 
a  right  to  be  included. 

This  amendment  is  offered  on  bdialf 
of  the  committee  following  discussion 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
morning.  They  advised  us  that  many 
farmers  went  to  the  proi>er  place  at  the 
proper  time  and  attempted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  rights  under  the  law 
to  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate. 
This  amendment  would  insure  that  aU 
farmers  be  treated  alike. 

As  I  paid  earlier,  and  as  I  have 
said  many  times.  I  think  this  program  is 
directed  in  the  wrong  direction,  that  it 
will  do  damage  rather  than  good;  but  be 
that  as  it  may.  it  is  a  program  that  is  in 
the  law;  it  is  the  program  that  the 
Department  is  attempting  to  implement, 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  amendment 
some  farmers  who  went  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  would  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  without  any  advance  no- 
tice, while  others  get  the  full  compensa- 
tion. 

Z  therefore  trust  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  feel  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Is  It  not  a 
a  fact  that  the  full  subcommittee  is  in 
agreement  on  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment?        

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  believe  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  made  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  ex  officio  a  member  and  a 
very  good  one,  and  he  Is  a  very  good 
friend.  I  believe  he  is  also  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  The  reg- 
ular subcommittee  is  in  agreement. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  the  names  of 
those  who  signed  up  but  who  could  not 
be  served? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  was  that  after  they 
stopped  letting  farmers  sign  up  they  did 
take  their  names  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  February  20.  However,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  provision  of  the  act 
is,  "all  those  who  sign  up  or  attempted 
to  sign  up."  Therefore  the  language  is 
broad  enough  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
I  also  point  out  that  we  do  not  spell  out 
wrhat  we  mean  by  "attempt." 


Mr.  HAT  J.WCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  azul  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  taken  the 
time  of  the  Committee  or  the  House  this 
session,  and  I  rather  doubt  whether  I 
should  take  the  floor  at  this  time.  By 
that,  however.  I  do  not  want  to  apologize 
for  what  I  am  about  to  say,  because  I 
think  it  is  time  that  it  be  said. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  friends  on 
my  right,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
affection,  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  for  24  of  the  last  28 
jrears  you  have  been  in  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  have 
been  in  con^t>l  by  substantial  majori- 
ties. You  presently  have  a  majority  of 
some  SO  votes.  In  the  80th  Congress. 
in  which  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
leader,  we  had  a  slightly  larger  majority 
than  that.  In  the  more  recent  83d  Con- 
gress we  had  a  majority  of  3.  We  had 
221  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House. 

Why  do  I  mention  that?  There  is  not 
any  question  in  the  minds  of  us  who  come 
from  agricultural  areas  that  there  is  on 
the  farmer  today  a  cost-prioe  squeeze 
that  has  put  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
totempole  as  far  as  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  this  great  land  of  ours  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  point  out  to  you  that 
the  former  President,  to  whom  I  Just 
listened  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  a  few  minutes  ago,  speaking  in  the 
reidm  of  things  that  are  supposed  to  be 
nonpartisan,  campaigned  in  1948  against 
the  record  of  the  Republican  80th 
Congress.  One  of  the  thizigs  about  which 
he  talked  the  most  was  the  failure  of  the 
Republican  80th  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  farmers.  I  must  say  as  I 
look  back  that  obviously  lie  spoke  with 
some  effect.  I  went  out  to  Independence. 
Mo.,  when  his  library  was  dedicated  and 
I  took  occasion  to  say  out  there  in  the 
little  speech  I  made  that  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  no  hatchets  were  buried  in 
the  cornerstone.  I  stand  on  tliat  state- 
ment. 

He  made  quite  a  speech  the  other  night 
at  the  great  meeting  that  you  Democrats 
had  here,  and  I  am  for  those  great  meet- 
ings, too.  I  like  them.  One  thing  struck 
me  about  his  speech:  he  apparently  for- 
got when  he  was  criticizing  a  lot  of 
things  that  be  was  talking  about  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  not  a  Repub- 
lican Congress.  For  3  years  and  2 
months  jou  Democrats  have  had  control 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
since  the  83d  Congress.  You  had  control 
before  that  for  4  years  under  President 
Truman. 

Why  am  I  led  at  this  time  to  say  some- 
thing about  that?  This  committee  in 
filing  its  report  in  respect  to  the  de- 
ficiency that  is  now  apparent  in  funds 
provided  for  the  soil  bank  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  blame  it  on  the  Department 
of  Agrteulture.  I  say  "effrontery"  and 
I  stand  on  that.  Your  charges  will  not 
stand  up.  You  can  apologize,  you  can 
explain,  you  can  say  anything  you  want 
to.  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  admin- 
istration asked  for  $750  million  to  cany 
on  this  program  in  the  House  and.  ap- 
parently in  great  glee,  you  sabotaged  the 
program,  even  as  you  sabotaged  the  pro- 


gram we  wanted  tot  the  com  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West 

The  other  body  put  some  of  the  money 
back  in.  So,  now,  here  today  you  aro 
coming  bcu:k  and  saying  we  have  to  have 
the  money  that  you  refused  to  give  the 
administration  last  year. 

Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear, 
because  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  away  with  this  at- 
tempt to  duck  your  own  shortcconings. 
You  cannot  blame  the  administratiao. 
you  cannot  blame  Benson,  you  cannot 
Uame  me  for  the  very  failings  in  which 
you  have  indulged  on  your  side  as  you 
have  run  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  the  farmers  of  the  coun« 
try  and  particularly  out  of  my  District 
to  know  what  really  happened  and  who 
is  at  fault.  It  was  a  Donocrat  Congress 
that  failed  to  make  the  money  available 
in  the  first  place.  I  have  had  15  or  20 
letters  from  my  District.  They  have  com- 
plfiined  to  me  about  my  ^ortcomings 
and  about  the  President's  shortcomings 
in  this  matter.  They  complain  that 
when  they  came  in  to  sign  up  for  this 
program  they  were  told,  "We  are  out  of 
money."  Out  in  Indiana  at  the  moment 
we  are  97-percent  07ersub6cribed  on  the 
basis  of  the  origlnai  allocation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATJ.KCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAU£CK.  Now.  all  I  want  to  do 
is  to  just  have  the  facts  known.  I  havs 
listened  to  my  good  friend  from  Missis- 
sipi4  who  has  said.  "Weil,  the  depart- 
ment might  have  prorated  the  money; 
they  might  have  done  this  or  they  might 
have  done  that."  Well,  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  situation  was  to  provide  the 
money  in  the  first  place  that  was  indi- 
cated to  be  necessary  for  this  program. 

Now.  I  took  the  fioor  last  year  to  op- 
pose the  striking  out  of  this  program.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  best  pro- 
gram in  the  world  or  not.  It  is  the  only 
one  we  have  got  for  the  farmers  this 
srear.  But.  yju  are  the  people  who 
Joined  up  against  most  of  us  on  the  Re- 
publican side  to  cut  out  the  money, 
thereby  bringing  this  confusion  through- 
out all  of  the  farm  areas  today. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  lately 
when  you  are  going  to  oome  up  with  a 
farm  program.  You  are  mighty  free  and 
long  on  criticism,  but  I  have  not  seen 
you  oome  up  with  anything,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  are  going  to  come  up  with 
anything.  You  will  not  take  what  the 
administration  offers,  yet.  apparently, 
you  are  not  going  to  do  anything  your* 
selves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  time  is  run- 
ning out.  The  crap  season  will  soon  be 
here,  so  apparently  although  you  have 
had  complete  control  of  the  Government 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  you 
yet  are  unwilling  to  do  anyttilng. 

Let  me  Just  say  this  one  thing  fur- 
ther to  those  of  you  who  complain.  The 
administration  can  collect  no  taxes  ex- 
cept as  the  Congress  votes  them.    Tba 
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adminlstnitioii  can  spend  no  money  ex- 
cept as  the  Congress  votes  tt.  We  can 
have  no  farm  program  except  as  the 
Congress  votes  tt  and  apptopriates  tbe 
money  for  tt.  Tbe  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  can  only  implement  the 
prcgiam  it  has.  so  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  the  dioe  ought  to  be  put  on 
tbe  imiper  foot,  and  that  is  on  the  foot 
of  the  Democrat  Congress  that  has  failed 
to  meet  its  responsibility. 

Mr.    WHTTTEN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Tndiana  does  a  marvelous 
job  with  mAtten  with  which  he  deals. 
However,  there  were  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  in  which  witnesses 
from  the  Dei}artment  of  Agriculture  tes- 
tified. Those  witoesses  testified,  on  be- 
half ol  the  Departmmt  and  the  admin- 
istration, that  when  they  announced  the 
sign-up  they  had  every  reason  to  believe 
$500  million  was  more  than  ample  to 
meet  the  requests  of  aU  comen.  They 
admitted  they  had  neglected  to  serve 
notice  that  the  farmers  would  have  to 
scale  back  so  as  to  come  within  the  an- 
nounced program,  if  tiie  program  was 
oversubscribed,  because  they  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary.  Unfortunately 
for  my  friend  from  Indiana,  those  wit- 
nesses, including  the  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  testified  they 
did  have  authority  to  scale  back  the 
amoimt  of  acres  per  farmer,  to  scale  back 
the  rates  of  pay  so  as  to  treat  all  farmers 
alike  under  the  law.  But,  this  adminis- 
tration, speaking  through  those  wit- 
nesses, testified  that  they  thought  it  was 
fair,  after  the  farmers  went  to  Uie  office, 
for  them  to  announce  first-come  first- 
served,  to  slam  the  door,  and  leave  half 
of  them  completely  out  and  half  in ;  and, 
so  help  me,  they  testified  in  their  judg- 
meat  that  was  giving  each  farmer  a  fair 
and  equitable  opportimlty  to  participate, 
as  required  by  law.  That  is  in  the  rec- 
ord. 

You  know,  down  in  the  South  some- 
times they  say  we  are  not  too  good  Demo- 
crats; we  are  too  independent  of  Demo- 
cratic policy,  and  I  am  probably  not  the 
spokesman  to  answer  the  gentleman  on 
Republican  policy;  but  let  me  tell  you 
this,  tuuler  the  laws  that  were  passed  by 
Democratic  Congresses,  laws  which  still 
exist,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  tomorrow  can  raise  farm 
prices  and  bring  back  the  prosperity  that 
will  employ  these  unemployed  people  in 
our  cities.    The  authority  is  in  the  law 
now.    There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  reduce  prices.    Unfortunately, 
Secretary  Benson,  who  is  a  very  affable 
and  lovable  fellow,  asked  for  a  law  au- 
thorizing him  to  reduce  price  supports. 
He  is  using  that  authority;  and  farm  in- 
come has  gone  down  as  fast,  and  in  al- 
most the  same  po'centage,  as  he  has 
reduced  price  supports.    Yet  imder  that 
law  he  coiild  increase  price  supports,  and 
thereby  prices,  tomorrow. 

The  records  of  his  own  Department 
prove  that  the  Secretary  has  been  wrong 
on  every  proposal  he  has  tried  to  put  into 
^ffect.  Those  records  show  that  as  he 
reduced  price  supports,  production  went 
up.  As  he  reduced  price  supports,  farm 
Income  went  down. 
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In  his  efforts,  he  has  q)eht'mor4  out  of 
tbe  Treasury  than  all  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  from  1932  to  1952.  Truly 
be  seems  wilUng  to  spend  any  amount 
necessary  to  prevent  the  user  of  farm 
commodities  from  paying  a  fair;  price. 
His  records  show  that  during  the' period 
he  has  been  Secretary  of  Agridulture. 
those  middlemen  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  have  been  getting  a 
bigger  and  bigger  slice  of  the  cottsiuner 
dollar.  We  see  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
speaking  up  for  his  group,  getting  what 
he  says  is  fair  play  for  his  crowd.  We 
see  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sii^eaking 
up  for  his  crowd.  And  every  time,  a 
bigger  part  of  that  income  dollar  14  taken 
by  some  other  group  we  find  Secretary 
Benson  up  here  asking  the  Congress  to 
give  him  authority  to  reduce  thel  farm- 
er's share,  in  order  to  absorb  tbe  in- 
creasing take  of  the  middleman,  those 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consuiner. 

Yes,  my  friend,  in  the  period  that  the 
gentieman's  Secretary  has  been  in  office, 
the  middleman's  take  of  the  consumer's 
dollars  has  increased  from  50  percent  of 
the  consimier's  dollar  to  60  percent.  Un- 
fortunately, each  time  the  rail  rates  are 
increased,  or  each  time  new  service  is  put 
in  by  Safeway  groceries,  or  each  time 
Safeway  splits  its  stock  3  for  1  because 
they  are  making  so  much  money,  we  find 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  agreeing 
that  the  farmer  should  reduce  hi4  price 
which  means  the  farmer  has  to  libsorb 
that  increase.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  imder  democratic  laws 
today,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
could  raise  price  supports  and  put  some 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  Of  the 
American  fanner.  And  before  my  friend 
says  anything  about  this  acreage-neserve 
program,  I  suggest  he  read  the  iecord. 
because  what  I  said  and  what  is  ip.  this 
report  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary's  own  witnesses,  including 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Departmetit  of 
Agriculture.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  we  r^lized 
that  we  have  to  keep  a  sense  of  balance 
between  agriciiltm-e,  industry,  andllabor. 
You  cannot  let  farm  income  go  i  down 
without  its  being  felt  in  Detroit  an|  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  You  cannot  let  farm 
income  go  down  for  a  period  of  5  years 
and  2  months,  as  it  has  under  thi|  Sec- 
retary, without  your  administration 
wanting  more  money  to  take  care  of 
the  unemployed.  The  authority  lo  re- 
store farm  income  is  in  the  lawi  All 
we  need  is  executive  action  to  imple- 
ment it^ 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  think  it  is  f i  ir  to 
say  that  for  the  1957  crop  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  sou  bank,  there*ras  a 
constant  fight  and  a  delay  largdy  on 
the  majority  side  of  the  Congress  IThich 
stalled  the  passage  of  any  soil-bank  leg- 
islation imtil  it  was  too  late  to  givfe  it  a 
fair  trial  for  that  crop  year. 

Then  when  we  came  to  appropriate 
for  the  1958  crop  year,  the  only  yard- 
stick they  had  to  go  by  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  what  they  had 
done  in  1957  with  the  result  that  prob- 
ably and  doubtless  honestly  they  thdught 
that  the  $750  million  would  take  ctire  of 


all  of  the  acreage  reserve  farmers  who 
desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  law. 
The  result  was  that  that  was  their  re- 
quest and.  of  course,  you  know  the  story. 
That  was  beaten  down  to  $(00  million 
in  our  committee.  It  was  (toTeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  aame  forces 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HalueckI.  Now  we  come  to 
the  proposition:  What  are  we  going  td  do 
now?  We  had  thought  in  our  committee 
that  probably  $175  million  added  to  the 
present  amount  would  take  oare  of  the 
signups,  but  the  signups  have  been  heav- 
ier this  year  because  they  nave  had  a 
little  more  time,  with  the  lesult  they 
think  now  it  will  take  $750  mlUion.  That 
will  pretty  well  implement  the  law  as 
the  Congress  passed  it,  as  it  ^oiild  have 
passed  it,  and  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultxire  forecasts  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  make 
it  $750  million,  clean  it  up  with  the  $750 
million  that  was  requested.  Then  I 
think  we  ought  to  limit  the  amount  that 
the  Congress  and  not  Secretatry  Benson 
put  into  the  law,  that  allowed  too  great 
amounts  to  be  taken  out  by  certain  farm- 
ers, corporations,  and  so  forjth.  I  am 
for  that  limitation  and  I  am  flor  this  in- 
crease back  to  the  $750  million  as  passed 
last  year.  i 

There  have  been  some  attieks  as  to 
how  well  this  law  has  been  administered. 
I  want  to  give  you  the  facts  that  I  got 
from  the  Departs  .ent  of  Agriculture  this 
morning.  j 

The  averanre  price  per  acri  for  1957 
for  land  put  in  the  acreage  res^e  which 
was  paid  to  the  farmers  was.  for  the 
wheat  farmer,  $20.04  per  acre  to  the  na- 
tional average;  for  the  corh  farmer, 
$42.66  per  acre  on  the  national  average; 
for  the  rice  farmer,  $63.18;  and  so  on 
down  the  line  for  the  cotton  firmer  and 
the  tobacco  farmer. 
Now  let  us  see  how  it  will 

crop  this  year.    In  1958  the 

will  be  paid  $42.90;   the  rice  farmer, 
$67.19;  the  cotton  fanner,  $55.41. 

It  would  appear  that  on  t^e  general 
average  these  prices  are  realfer  not  too 
high.  The  com  farmer  of  n|inois  will 
average  over  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  If 
he  gets  a  net  of  $42.66  it  is  not  too  muCh 
out  of  reason,  considering  the  high  cost 
of  most  farmland. 

The  theory  of  this  law.  as  I  utiderstood 
it.  was  to  try  to  reduce  this  overproduc- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  redkice  over- 
production, and  I  am  supporting  this  bill 
as  I  did  last  year  in  the  belief  it  will  or 
should  make  the  amount  payable  practi- 
cal  enough  to  have  a  heavy  usage,  enough 
to  put  the  productive  acres  In  ahd  reduce 
the  piling  up  mountain  high  ofcontlnu- 
ous  surpluses  in  the  hope  It  will  bring 
about  a  situation  that  will  Inure  as  a  net 
increase  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Whether  we  ever  have  andtho-  soil 
bank  or  not,  it  would  seem  to  nae  that  we 
ought  to  go  through  with  thS^propoel- 
tion.  but  I  am  satisfied  thatUils  heavy 
signup  is  going  to  reduce  great]3r«ie  sur- 
plus in  this  country.  If  it  does.  It  will 
probably  do  just  exactly  what  tHe  major- 
ity of  this  Congress  wants.  rAiuce  the 
surpluses  of  this  country,  which  will  ben- 
efit aU  of  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
prompted  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hallbcx]  to  come  out  into  the  lime- 
light today.  He  has  been  basking  In  the 
shadows,  during  this  session. 

I  rather  think  perhaps,  he  had  to 
mind  a  necessity  for  saying  something 
that  might  offset  the  unfavorable  pub- 
licity to  the  Republican  Party  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  story  appearing  recently  in 
the  paper  about  25  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Republican 
side  who  are  so  unhappy  with  Benson's 
farm  policies  that  they  had  a  cau- 
cus to  organize  to  try  to  do  something 
about  It.  I  have  seen  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI  pull  some 
heavy  loads  In  my  day  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  but  when  he  comes  here 
and  undertakes  to  pull  across  Secretary 
Benson  and  sell  him  to  the  farmers  of 
America,  he  Is  tackling  the  biggest  load 
he  has  ever  tried  to  pull.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  amiable  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI,  was  think- 
ing when  he  talks  about  a  Democratic 
Congress  not  doing  anything  about  a 
farm  program.  We  passed  a  90-percent 
bill  here,  the  same  type  of  law  that  gave 
the  American  farmers  prosperity  for 
years  and  this  administration  vetoed 
that  measure.  We  have  been  suffering 
with  this  sliding  scale  bill  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  that  is  what  has  brought 
the  American  farmers  to  destruction  and 
disaster.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  fMr.  CoolxyI  sponsored  the 
90-percent  bill  and  put  It  through  the 
House  and  It  was  passed  by  the  other 
body,  and  then  the  President  vetoed  it. 
That  Is  where  the  trouble  Is  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  too  late.  You  can  call  on  him 
to  resign  or  you  can  plead  with  him  and 
importune  him  to  resign,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  little  too  late  now.  We  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  he  is  our  secret  weapon.  Do  not 
take  him  away  from  us  now.  Let  us 
have  him  imtil  November.  He  cannot 
do  any  worse  in  November  than  he  has 
already  done.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  had 
to  bring  in  some  partisan  politics  on 
the  soil  bank  debate.  We  would  not 
have  had  a  word  said  along  that  line  If 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  not  de- 
cided to  castigate  the  Democrats  a  little. 
But.  this  is  a  political  year  and  he  has 
a  right  to  do  it.  But,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  whether  you  be  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  if  we  do  not  provide 
for  additional  funds  for  the  soil  bank.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  a  healthy  atmosphere 
that  we  will  be  going  back  to  when  we  go 
home.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment providing  $250  million  additional 
fimds.    

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  floor  here  to  continue 
any  political  debate.  I  think  the  biggest 
trouble  with  our  agricultural  economy 
now  is  that  It  has  been  debated  politi- 
cally for  too  many  hours  on  the  floor.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  rather  to  inquire  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi.  If  he  could  clarify  Just  a  little  bit 
more  as  to  who  might  be  eligible  to  par- 


ticipate to  the  soil  bank  by  these  extra 
fimds  being  made  available,  ajwnming 
they  will  be  made  available  also  by  the 
other  body  as  well.  I  wrote  the  gentle- 
man's words  down,  as  I  understood 
them — "That  those  who  had  signed  up 
or  who  had  attempted  to  sign  up  would 
be  available  now  to  come  back  in  and 
place  a  portion  of  their  allotted  acres 
into  the  reserve  phase  of  the  soil-bank 
program."  Are  those  the  gentleman's 
words? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  repeat:  We 
had  witnesses  l>efore  ovu-  committee  and 
they  recognized  this  situation.  The  De- 
partment had  given  notice  by  mail  to 
all  farmers  that  the  sign-up  date  had 
been  scaled  back  to  February  20.  The 
testimony  was  that  they  had  written 
every  farmer  to  that  effect.  In  most 
counties,  according  to  what  the  depart- 
mental people  testified,  after  they  quit 
taking  signups,  they  listed  all  who  came 
to  the  office  to  sign  up.  Someone  said, 
"Well,  perhaps  that  did  not  happen  on 
all  occasions."  So.  because  you  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  the  best  pro- 
vision we  could  suggest  was  that  carried 
in  the  bill,  as  follows:  "Those  who 
signed  up  or  attempted  to  sign  up."  We 
used  the  word  "attempted"  knowingly, 
because  It  Is  broad  enough  to  include 
anybody  who  made  an  overt  act  to  ac- 
tually participate  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, which  was  prior  to  February  20 
regarding  com  and  cotton  Eind  the  major 
commodities. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  like  to  have  this 
clarified  Just  a  little  bit  more  becaxise  I 
can  foresee  a  lot  of  problems  developing. 
Is  the  gentleman  saj'ing  that  unless 
there  is  a  written  record  in  some  of  these 
coimty  ASC  offices,  the  farmer  wiU  not 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program? 
Is  that  clear^  stated? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  my 
language  was  completely  the  opposite 
to  that.  It  is  my  information  that  in 
practically  every  county,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  in  all  counties,  that  those  who 
did  not  sign  up  were  registered  and  had 
their  names  listed.  But  just  in  case  that 
might  not  have  been  true  everywhere, 
we  used  the  word  "attempted,"  so  as  to 
be  a  little  broader,  so  that  anyone  who 
might  not  have  been  able  to  get  his 
name  down  would  be  eligible  if  he  made 
any  attempt  to  sign  up. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's attempt  to  make  this  fit  the  sit- 
uation, but  there  are  105  counties  In 
Kansas,  about  22  commercial  com  coun- 
ties. I  can  foresee  a  situation  whereby 
In  county  B  might  have  kept  a  rather 
accurate  record  of  where  farmers  made 
an  attempt  to  sign  up.  If  they  have  not 
done  it.  how  are  we  going  to  explain  in 
county  B  why  they  cannot  come  into  the 
program,  whereas  in  county  A  they  can? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  wish  It  were  pos- 
sible for  me  to  satisfy  my  friend,  but  if 
the  farmer  he  describes  attempted  to  sign 
up  within  the  prescribed  time,  he  is  ta- 
cluded.  Would  the  gentleman  say  that 
a  farmer  who  did  not  even  attempt  to 
sign  up  should  be  inclu(^? 

Mr.  AVERY.  No;  but  Vhat  represents 
an  "attempt"  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  gentleman  to  say.  Does  it  have  to 
be  in  written  form  or  can  a  farmer  say. 


"I  was  in  here  a  week  ago  Thiu^ay  and 
now  I  am  back  again"? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  proof.  As  a  lawyer,  I  would  say  any 
overt  act  he  took  toward  getting  signed 
up  would  be  sufficient  to  be  called  an 
attempt. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  the  gentleman  is 
not  saying  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  take  the  responsibility 
of  saying  who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Well,  the  biU  has 
not  yet  passed.  Would  the  genUeman 
offer  any  language  that  he  thought  would 
be  more  preferable  or  broader? 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  I  had  a  little  time  to 
work  on  this,  probably  I  could. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  If  you  try  to  spell  out 
"attempt,"  the  minute  you  start  spell- 
ing out  what  an  attempt  is,  you  would 
exclude  everything  you  did  not  include. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. It  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
local  ASC  office  to  try  to  work  the  will  of 
Congress, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prompted  to  take 
the  floor  because  of  the  remarks  of  oiu* 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HalleckI.  It  seems  to  me  the  re- 
marks are  rather  unfortunate  in  the 
light  of  what  has  taken  place  in  this 
country,  all  of  which  is  so  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has 
indicted  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  want  to  say  that  that  indictment  is  al- 
together unwarranted.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  devoted  public  servants  in 
any  legislative  body  that  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  say  that  for  the  Republicans  as  well 
as  for  the  Democrats.  Our  committee 
has  ben  remarkably  free  from  partisan 
politics.  We  have  tried  desperately  to 
improve  the  farm  program  which  has 
been  built  in  this  Nation  over  the  last 
20  years.  If  we  want  to  look  back  at 
what  has  happened,  we  need  look  only 
at  the  figures  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  we  will  know  the  whole 
story. 

When  Mr.  Benson  came  Into  ofBce  he 
took  over  a  price-support  program  on 
basic  agricultural  commodities  that 
showed  a  profit.  He  took  over  a  price- 
support  program  on  all  commodities, 
rotten  eggs,  potatoes,  peanuts,  wool  and 
and  everything  else.  It  had  been  <h>- 
erated  for  more  than  20  years  and  only 
showed  a  loss  of  $1,064  million.  In  the 
short  time  Mr.  Benson  has  been  in  office 
Just  4^8  or  5  years — ^he  has  lost  three 
times  as  much  money  as  we  lost  in  the 
20-odd  years  preceding  Mr.  Benson. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vii^inia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gostieman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  something  over  $2  biUion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  income  was 
$14  billion.  At  the  time  Benson  took 
over. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  today  the  tocome 
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of  the  farmers  has  dropped  to  $11  billion, 
but  the  expense  <rf  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  risen  to  $5  billion? 

Mr.  COOIiEY.  That  is  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  one 
further  question :  If  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  increase  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  sum 
of  six  or  eight  billion  dollars  can  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  income  of 
the  farmer  will  disappear  entirely? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's logic  is  sound. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  In  aU  sincerity, 
that  Mr.  Benson  as  Secretary  has  had 
more  money  and  more  personnel,  more 
committees,  and  more  authority  than 
any  other  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  all 
history,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  has  done 
a  job  which  any  Republican  can  say 
sincerely  he  is  proud  of. 

It  is  rather  strange,  but  the  other  day, 
yesterday,  in  fact,  the  President  and 
Secretary  Benson  appeared  on  the  same 
program.  The  President  spoke  with  Mr 
Benson  sitting  there  beside  him.  He  was 
speaking  about  food,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Benson's  name:  he  did  not 
praise  him  nor  did  he  mention  the  fact 
he  was  even  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Chahman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CCX)LEY.    I  yield 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    I  have  a  recollec- 
tion that  within  the  past  few  days  there 
was  quite  a  demand  from  the  RepubUcan 
side  that  the  President  fire  Mr.  Benson 
Mr.  COOLEY.   That  has  been  rumored 
around.    I  wiU  teU  you  what  I  think 
about  it:  I  think  the  President  is  not  go- 
ing to  fire  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not 
going  to  resign;  so  we  may  as  well  be 
frank  with  ourselves  and  realize  that  we 
are  going  to  have  Benson  as  long  as  Mr 
Eisenhower  is  in  the  White  House 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  COOLEY,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  fair,  and 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  yielded 
to  me.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
money  Mr:  Benson  had  lost  in  the  farm 
program;  could  he  have  lost  any  less  and 
Btayed  within  the  law  that  is  presently 
on  the  books? 

Ito.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  will  teU  you 
What  he  did;  he  paralyzed  our  cotton 
trade.  Pt>r  3  long  years  our  export  trade 
in  cotton  was  absolutely  stopped  and 
paralyzed,  but  when  we  forced  the  dis- 
posal program  on  him.  within  40  days 
he  sold  over  a  million  bales  of  cotton, 
and  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  our  surplus  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480  imder 
whith  he  bartered  surplus  ccMnmodities 
for  strategic  materials  which  are  now  in 
less  expensive  storage.  That  was  under 
the  program  by  which  he  bartered  away 
about  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  our 
surplus  commodiUes.  But  without  rea- 
son he  abandoned  that  program. 

He  has  invested  in  surplus  commodi- 
ties now  almost  three  times  the  amount 
we  had  invested  in  surplus  commodities 
when  we  turned  the  program  over  to 
him.    Farm  income  has  gone  down  at 
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the  rate  of  $1  billion  a  year.!  Farm 
mortgages  have  gone  up  at  the  Irate  of 
$1  billion  a  year,  and  the  Government 
has  been  losing  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year  on  the  farm  program  under  Mr 
Bensoa 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  iof  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired.  j^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Chaiinan.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes  j 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairmin.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  thelenUe- 
man  going  to  talk  politics?  [ 

♦  ^S?^^^'    No;  I  am  just  trying 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Unless  you  arS  going 
to  talk  pollUcs  I  must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  i  enUe- 
man  from  Indiana.  j 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  the  Sedretary 
have  lost  any  more  or  any  less  tnoney 
had  the  90  percent  rigid  support  been 
maintained? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  do  not  thitk  he 
would  have  lost  any  more  money.  That 
is  my  answer;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  last  thing  that  he  did  to  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  country  will  ever  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  members  of  yoii  own 
party.  #  ^     wu 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Will  the  gentieman 
yield  for  a  further  question?         | 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes.  | 

^  Mr.  HALLECK  When  does  thi  gen- 
Ueman's  committee  propose  to  biihg  up 
some  legislation  on  the  farm  program? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Now.  just  sit  dowfa  and 
let  me  tell  you.  Whenever  youri  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  wants  to  do  something  far  the 
farmers  of  America,  our  committee  is 
ready  to  go.  We  have  offered  t<i  him 
the  two  price  systems  which  were  written 
by  Clifford  Hope,  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  gentleman's  part 
repudiated  and  rejected  that. 

We  offered  him  a  system  that . 
ued  the  90  percent  parity  price 
Clifford  Hope  voted  for.    He  re 
that. 

We  offered  him  a  compensatory 'pay- 
ment program  and  he  rejected  th»t 

He  has  rejected  everything  excedt  the 
one  proposiUon  to  give  him  power  to 
further  reduce  commodity  prices.  Your 
83d  Congress  gave  him  the  flexible  price 
support  program.  Has  he  accepted  it? 
^^•^^J'^^  to  flex  It  a  little  more. 
He  has  flexed  and  fleeced  these  Ameri- 
can farmers  the  like  of  which  no  Other 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculturej  has 
ever  done.  ; 

^J^'^.^J^^^"^^^-  I  have  alieays 
thought  that  the  primary  responsibility 
fM-  legislation  and  the  iniUation  of  legis- 
laUon  and  certainly  for  its  final  enact- 
ment is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  the  legislative  branch,  ]£y  i 
say  further  that.  In  my  opinion,  to  seek 
S„?  ««^tleman.  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  has.  to  shift  all  of  the 
responsibility  to  the  administraUon  is  to 
beg  the  question  for  his  great  com^t- 
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tee,  and  It  is  a  great  committee.  But  if 
you  have  a  program,  if  you  have  some- 
thing you  think  will  solve  this  problem 
you  ought  to  get  that  heads  t<»gether  and 
report  it  out  instead  of  criticising  and 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  act 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  answfcr  the  gen- 
tleman frcMn  Indiana.  During  the  en- 
tire time  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  in  office,  has  any  man  in 
posiUon  of  leadership  in  the  Republican 
Party  introduced  a  single  bill  of  his  of 
major  importance?  Not  one;  imtil  this 
session,  and  that  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman^  from  Colorado^  ^  is  now 
pending  before  our  committee/ 

The  gentleman  says  the  responsibility 
Is  ours.    Let  me  take  the  resjwnsibility. 
I  take  the  responsibility  and  point  to  the" 
record  that  imder  the  programs  provided 
and  turned  over  to  him,  we  had  oper- 
ated for  11  consecutive  years  und  during 
every  one  of  those  11  consecutive  years 
prior  to  Benson,  farm  commo^tles  were 
selling  at  or  above  100  perc^t  parity 
Since  Mr.  Benson  has  taken|  office  the 
parity  index  has  gone  down;  from  100 
percent  to  80  percent.    That  program  U 
there  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Bei^son  to  ad- 
vocate the  repeal  of  a  single  vital  part  or 
parcel  of  that  program.    He  has  not.  up 
to  this  time,  advocated  the  repeal  of  any 
part  of  it.    He  has  not  advocated  a  new 
law  except  the  soil-bank  law]  and  now 
he  damns  and  condemns  that  and  wants 
us  to  repeal  it.    He  admiU  that  is  a 
failure.    We   aU  know  of   lOi  different 
people   getting   checks   for   more   than 
$100,000.    You  are  ashamed  ctf  it.  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  he  is  ashamed  of  it.    Now 
he  wants  the  program  repealLl.  and  I, 
for  one.  am  willing  to  have  Urn  repeal 
the  program.  | 

Another  thing,  he  has  talcen  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  dainf  farmers 
but  he  has  not  done  anything  for  the 
consumer.  Everything  he  has  done  has 
been  wrong  and  the  gentleiian  from 
Indiana  knows  it. 
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Mr.  HALLECK.  First  of  aUi  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  in  respect  to  «nyone  in 
any  position  on  this  side  having  8pon<-- 
sored  this  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Benson  does  not  have 
a  program. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  happened  to  be  the 
majority  leader  In  the  83d  Congress  and 
I  took  a  considerable  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility   for    that    legislation.    For 
that  I  make  no  apology.    I  wiould  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  I  am  sorry 
he  is  pressing  his  attack  on  the  Mminls- 
tration  and  the  Secretary  so  far  as  to 
indicate  to  me  that  this  must  be  said* 
In  these  11  or  12  years  the  genileman  ii 
talking  about  under  this  progrim.  wars 
have    intervened    and    they   have    had 
much  to  do  with  it.    The  g^tleman 
talks  about  this  program,  but  funda- 
mentally we  are  operating  under  a  Dem- 
ocratic law.  and  since  the  law  is  on  the 
books  you  people  must  take  yoin-  share 
of  the  responsibiUty. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  re- 
peal some  part  of  the  Democratic  law? 
You  will  not  advocate  the  rep<ial  of  It 
There  Is  not  an  Intelligent  man  on  your 
side  who  will  advocate  the  repeal  of  any 
part  of  that  program  and  Mr.  Benson 
has  not  come  out  to  repeal  any  df  it. 


We  are  operating  under  laws  enacted 
during      Democratic      administrations. 
Through  these  many  laws  we  provided  a 
farm  program  which  has  worked  well, 
with    proper    administration,    both    in 
times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war. 
Our  trouble  Is  not  bad  legislation  but 
rather,  bad  administration  of  good  legis- 
lation.   As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Benson  has 
not  and  will  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  a 
single  one  of  these  laws  to  which  I  have 
referred.    His  only  complaint  Is  that  we 
will  not  give  him  authority  to  drive 
commodity  prices  to  even  lower  levels. 
The  bill  he  has  proposed  will  be  repudi- 
ated by  our  committee  and  should  it  be 
presented  to  this  House,  I  am  certain 
that  it  will  be  repudiated   here.    We 
have  numerous  subcommittees  worldng 
on  the  problem  of  producers,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  will  be  able  to  agree 
upcm  general  farm  leglslaUon  which  wiU 
be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Benson.    During 
the  last  session,  we  tried  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  producers  of  feed  grains. 
We  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  com- 
mercial com  area  and  to  deal  with  com 
on  a  nationwide  basis  along  with  oUier 
feed  grains.    Now  Mr.  Benson  seems  to 
agree,   and   many   of  our   Republican 
friends  seem  to  agree  that  we  were  right 
last  year  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  com  and  other  feed  grains. 
Last  year  some  of  us  wanted  to  abolisn 
the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  soil  con- 
servation   program,    but    Mr.    Benson 
wanted  the  program  continued.    Now. 
apparently,  he  is  even  convinced  that 
the  program  has  been  a  failure  and 
should  be  repealed.    We  gave  him  the 
bank  and  now  the  bank  is  insolvent. 
Congress  gave  him  flexible  supports  but 
still  he  is  not  satisfied.     He  wants  more 
flexible  supports.    We  offered  him  high 
supports  and  he  rejected  our  proposal. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  can  stand  Mr.  Benson  for  2  more 
years.    We  are  now  in  an  agricultural 
depression  and  on  our  way  down  the 
road  to  a  national  depression  of  great 
magnitude,   unless  we  can  check  and 
change  the  downward  trend  in  farm  in- 
come. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  direct  what  I  have  to 
say  to  the  special  attention  of  ths  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
To  reemphaslze  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HaixeckI  has  said, 
a  very  definite  and  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  ovu-  agriculture 
program  lies  with  his  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLETl  ms^  be  disturbed  about 
what  happened  to  the  one  commodity — 
cotton — down  in  his  part  of  the  coimtry. 
But  what  did  the  gentleman,  occupsring 
the  Important  chairmanship  that  he 
does,  play  such  a  major  role  in  helping 
cut  the  throats  of  the  com  farmer  when 
we  had  up  for  consideration  last  year 
vitally  needed  emergency  com  legisla- 
tion. Is  it  the  gentleman's  attitude  that 
if  he.  and  the  commodity  in  which  he 
is  especially  Interested,  cannot  have 
what  he  and  the  producers  from  his  area 
want,  no  other  commodity  of  some  other 
section  of  the  country  is  entitled  to  fair 


consideration?  What  tO(A  place  on  the 
floor  last  year,  in  which  the  gentleman 
played  such  a  leading  role,  indicates  that 
such  must  be  his  attitude,  with  the  result 
that  the  com  farmer  and  our  agriculture 
econ<»ny  as  a  whole  suffers. 

Now.  the  record  has  been  written,  and 
facts  are  facts.  I  repeat,  the  gentleman 
led  a  part  of  that  fight,  and  as  a  result 
he  and  his  colleagues  denied  the  com 
farmers  of  the  great  Midwest  the  oppor- 
tunity to  entor  into  the  emergency  corn- 
acreage  program  that  they  wanted.  It 
was  a  program  which  would  have  solved 
a  great  part  of  the  problem  of  the  over- 
supply  of  com.  But  you  would  not  per- 
mit that. 

Mr.  COOtEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Your  coUeagues  right 
now  are  trying  to  do  for  com  and  feed 
grains  what  we  tried  to  for  you  last  year. 
Now.  I  was  for  the  com  bill.  I  was  will- 
ing to  let  the  com  boys  write  the  ticket, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGi],  and  we  offered  to  give  you 
all  the  money  needed  from  cotton.  $96 
million,  and  all  the  money  you  needed 
from  peanuts  and  turn  it  into  a  feed- 
grain  program,  and  you  refused  to  accept 
the  money  or  use  the  money.  If  you  did 
not  have  legislation,  you  cannot  blame  it 
on  the  Democrats,  because  every  Demo- 
crat was  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  all 
the  money  that  was  left  in  the  soil-bank 
program  for  your  use. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  You  certainly  were 
not  willing  to  let  us  have  the  emergency 
com  biU. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    All  right    You  admit 
it 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  thing  about  It  Is 
that  we  wanted  the  feed-grain  bill  and 
not  the  com  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Now,  I  Just  happened 
to  sit  on  the  aisle  last  year  when  the 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Harrison]  to 
the  appropriation  bill  to  strike  from  the 
bill  $500  million  for  the  program.  I  saw 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  vote 
to  support  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  You  sought  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  by  not  im- 
plementing it  with  the  necessary  fimds. 
I  cannot  understand  that  kind  of  proce- 
dure. I  cannot  understand  what  you 
were  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    You  do  not  understand 
legislative  history.    The  House  struck 
out  the  soil  bill,  the  acreage-reserve  part 
of  it 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Who  stmck  it  out? 
Mr.  COOLEY.    The  House. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Not  by  votes  from  my 
side  of  the  aisle  but  by  votes  from  his 
side  imder  his  leadership. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Yes.  they  did. 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Not  this  side. 
Mr.     COOLEY.     Never     mind.     Mr. 
Benson  now  agrees  that  the  House  was 
right  when  they  defeated  the  acreage- 
reserve  program. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  vote  to  strike  the 
$500  million  frcm  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  was  192  to  187.    I  think  less 


than  40  out  of  the  total  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  to  strike  it  out.  Let  us  be 
fair  about  this.  You  have  taken  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  arbitrary  attitude. 
I  am  willing  to  meet  the  issue  head  on. 
I  will  say  that  your  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  been  nil 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
legislation  for  the  farmer,  regardless  of 
who  the  Secretary  is. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  answer  that 
You  say  we  did  not  favor  the  com  bilL 
We  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  commer- 
cial com  area,  and  now  the  gentleman 
does.  Mr.  Benson  did  not  want  it  ft»vl 
now  he  does. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  have  not  made 
that  history  yet. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  made  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Now,  let  me  say  this,  we 
wUl  bring  in  a  com  bill  whenever  the 
Republicans  will  sit  down  with  us  and 
write  one  that  they  approve. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  Is  what  the  gen- 
tleman says,  but  I  wonder  if  what  he  does 
will  actually  bear  out  his  words.  On  a 
basis  of  what  took  place,  under  his  lead- 
ership, in  connection  witli  the  emergency 
com  legislation  and  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  we  have  good  reason  for 
grave  doubts. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  do  some« 
thing  a  little  different  than  anybody  else 
generally  does ;  I  am  going  to  talk  on  this 
amendment.  If  it  has  merits,  perhaps  It 
should  be  considered,  if  it  has  not.  It 
should  be  voted  down.  I  have  been  into 
It  quite  carefully.  I  feel  obliged  to  voto 
It  down.  What  does  It  do?  The  acre- 
age allotments  that  were  made  under 
this  so-called  soil  program  r-sre  at 
a  terriflc  price  running  up  as  high  as 
$160  an  acre  on  cotton  when  the  avntige 
price  for  land  in  that  particular  terri- 
tory was  $27.06.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  York  the  highest  price  paid  was 
$37  an  acre  and  the  land  was  appraised 
at  $123,  so  they  gave  only  a  Uttle  bit  less 
than  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  land  for 
rental. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  for  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  esTlcultural  land 
you  can  rent  It.  It  has  to  be  very  l^h- 
priced  land  to  get  anything  more  than 
that 

The  law  provides  that  this  money  must 
be  divided  fairly  and  equitably  among 
the  people  who  apply  for  it.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  same  amount  should 
be  paid  to  one  farmer  as  another  per 
acre.  But  it  does  mean  that  all  of  them 
should  be  given  a  chanee.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  made  a  mistake 
and  failed  to  divide  up  the  money  among 
all  the  applicants  so  that  they  all  had 
a  square  deal,  they  can  still  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  And  they  said  so  in  the  hearings. 
If  anyone  wants  to  read  the  hearings  on 
that,  they  run  along  for  about  10  or  15 
pages  at  about  page  120.  He  will  find 
that  they  admit  that  this  program  could 
be  allocated  on  a  basis  with  the  $500 
miUion  they  already  have  so  that  they 
would  all  get  their  share.  FranJcly.  I 
believe  that  they  would  get  more  than 
they  have  been  expecting  to  get,  in  meet 
cases.  For  that  reason  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  for  us  to  adopt  this 
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amendment  and  appropriate  |2S0  mil- 
lipn  more  for  this  program.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  reqiiisite  nmnber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  matter  was 
before  the  House  last  year  the  majority 
of  us  voted  against  the  soil-bank  pro* 
gram  because  this  was  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  an  unsound,  unworkable,  and 
harmful  program.  There  was  very  little 
said  in  its  behalf,  but  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  information  given  to  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  many  abuses  of  the 
program.  It  appeared  to  be  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  wasted  and  that  the 
farmers  had  received  no  real  benefit 
from  it.  There  was  a  well-grounded  fear 
that  its  passage  would  alienate  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  nonf  arm  population  to  the 
extent  that  in  time  all  farm  programs 
would  be  scrapped. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the 
soil-bank  program  was  restored  in  con- 
ference. Now  we  are  told  that  the  $500 
million  allocated  to  the  program  is  in- 
siiflBcient  to  take  care  of  the  applicants 
because  the  Agriculture  Department 
miscalculated  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  applicants  and  have  refused  to  reallo- 
cate the  $500  million  among  all  quali- 
fied applicants.  Because  of  this  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, we  are  told  that  we  must  appro- 
priate an  additional  $250  million  for  a 
program  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
unsound.  It  is  conceded  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  can  now  reallocate 
the  funds  so  as  to  give  all  the  applicants 
their  fair  share.  But  since  the  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  do  this,  we  are  told  that 
we  must  increase  the  original  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.   Chairman,   if   this   argument   is 
valid,  the  Congress  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government.   All 
that  any  agency  need  do  is  to  ignore  the 
amount  authorized  by  Congress  and  come 
back  for  a  supplemental  authorization. 
To  me  this  appears  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous.   More  and  more  Congress  is  be- 
coming a  rubberstamP.     During  the  20 
years  I  have  served  in  this  body.  Congress 
has  lost  much  of  its  prestige  and  power. 
The  blame  can  be  placed  at  our  own  door. 
The   Department    of    Agriculture    knew 
that  Congress  had  limited  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  $500  million.    There  was  no 
excuse  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  the  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exceed  this  limitation.    The  farmers 
knew  that  there  was  only  $500  million 
available  for  this  program;  no  one  was 
deceived.     The  only  fair  way  for  the  De- 
partment to  proceed  at  this  time  is  to 
reallocate  the  funds  but  to  stay  within 
the  amoimt  which  Congress  authorized. 
We  can  compel  them  to  do  so  by  a  simple 
resolution. 

If  this  were  a  sound  and  constructive 
program,  we  might  be  justified  in  in- 
creasing the  authorization,  but  no  one 
thinks  that  it  is  sound.  No  one  can  de- 
fend it.  If  it  is  right  to  spend  our  chil- 
dren's earnings  to  pay  people  not  to  work 
land,  then  it  is  equally  right  to  spend 
their  money  to  pay  people  not  to  work  to 
factories,  in  offices,  or  anywhere  else. 
If  this  program  is  justified  as  a  means 


of  reducing  farm  surplus,  why  wo^ild  not 
the  same  kind  of  program  be  justified  m 
reducing  labor  siuplus?  We  now  have 
some  four  or  five  million  surplus  laftxjrers. 
Would  anyone  suggest  that  we  have  the 
right  to  eliminate  this  surplus  by  paying 
5  million  laborers  in  America  ^ot  to 
work?  The  principle  is  the  samei  It  is 
frequently  said  that  we  have  tod  many 
lawyers.  Would  it  be  right  to  iy  the 
surplus  lawyers  not  to  work?      T 

•Hie  ultimate  effect  of  this  kind  |of  leg- 
islation is  to  destroy  any  hope  we  have  of 
establishing  a  sound  and  workable  farm 
program.  The  farmers  need  a|ll  the 
friends  they  can  get  because  theyj  are  m 
a  minority.  You  cannot  win  f riemds  for 
the  farmers  by  taxing  people  to  pay 
farmers  not  to  work  land.  Her^fore, 
the  pajmients  made  to  our  f armei|s  were 
based  upon  sound  conservation  princi- 
ples. If  the  farmer  received  money  from 
the  Treasxiry,  he  was  required  Jto  do 
somethmg  to  build  up  his  land  IJor  the 
benefit  of  f  utvu*e  generations.  Yon  must 
remember  that  future  generation!  must 
pay  the  bill  because  we  are  now  operating 
on  deficits  as  well  as  taxes.  Have  we 
any  right  to  bequeath  the  burden  of  debt 
to  future  generations  unless  we  givf  them 
some  benefit  ia  return?  There  isj  noth- 
mg  more  important  to  them  than  the 
conservation  of  our  soil.  It  is  not  right 
to  take  money  from  one  citizen  who  is 
compelled  to  work  to  earn  the  mo^iey  in 
order  to  give  that  money  to  anothar  citi- 
zen for  not  farming  land.  ] 

I  know  that  there  have  been]  more 
abuses  ia  connection  with  this  sou-bank 
program  than  in  connection  wiUi  any 
agricultural  program  that  I  havf  seen 
in  the  past  30  years.    It  is  a  facl  that 
can  be  verified  in  every  community  that 
there  are  people  who  use  this  program 
to  buy  land.    Think  of  how  unfair  and 
utterly  ridiculous  it  is  to  tax  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  program  that  etables 
some  people  to  buy  land  without  doing 
any  work.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  tired  of  being  taxed  for  sucq  pur- 
poses when  I  know  that  the  farijier  Is 
not  being  benefited  by  it.   I  voted  afcainst 
it  last  year.    The  Senate  put  it  on.|  Now 
I  am  told  that  regardless  of  mi  vote 
last  year  and  the  fact  that  based]  upon 
honest  convictions  I  could  not  si|pport 
it.  I  ought  to  vote  for  it  this  ye^r  be- 
cause employees  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  refused  to  follow  the  lair   Of 
course,  if  they  can  do  this  in  connec- 
tion with  this  authorization,  theJcan 
do  it  in  every  other  instance.    Coigress 
distinctly  said,  "We  are  going  to  aijthor- 
ize  $500  million  for  this  programi  and 
that  is  all."    The  Department  knew  that. 
It  was  Plato  xmderstandable  language. 
If  any  department  of  government  can 
bring  about  an  increase  in  apprctJria 
tions  by  disregarding  the  law  or  th 
mistakes,  then  we  are  at  the  me 
the  departments. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  si 
Congress  limited  the  amount  to  $5^  ^^x- 
llon.  the  Department  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled now  to  aUocate  that  money  among 
aU  the  qualified  applicants.  They  can 
do  It.  Of  course,  it  may  make  some  peo- 
ple angry,  but  my  observation  is  that 
most  of  the  farmers  think  we  are  drazy 
because  we  passed  the  measure  ijthe 
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first  Instance.  The  averaige  farmer 
knows  that  It  is  not  right.  Tyou  and  i 
know  that  it  is  not  right.  It  is  not  right 
and  never  will  be  right  to  [tax  people 
who  have  to  work  for  a  livlig  In  order 
to  give  it  to  somebody  for  doi|jg  nothing, 
abscflutely  nothing.  If  you  c^n  do  It  for 
the  farmers,  you  can  do  it  fok-  the  tode- 
pendent  merchant;  you  cani  do  it  for 
everyone  else  in  our  economy^  We  have 
come  to  the  time  that  our  ciovemment 
has  forgotten  the  vast  unorganized  seg- 
ment of  our  population  in  America,  the 
millions  of  people  that  are  not  organized 
and  do  not  have  a  lobby,  and  are  not 
able  to  exert  influence.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  paying  the  bill. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have 
supported  sound  and  honest  farm  pro- 
grams and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  but  I 
will  not  support  a  program  which  says  to 
a  man,  "All  you  need  do  is  let  your  land 
lie  idle."  The  farmer  has  an  honest  case 
for  parity  because  he  is  compeQled  to  buy 
in  a  closed  market  and  sell  in  an  open 
market.  Many  of  the  produdts  that  he 
buys  are  produced  by  mdustries  which 
are  protected  from  foreign  competition 
by  the  tariff.  Furthermore,  many  in- 
dustries are  able  to  stabilize  their  prioe^ 
which  the  farmer  cannot  do.T 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  fariners  favor 
this  program.  Naturally,  evflry  farmer 
Is  gomg  to  try  to  get  his  shart  of  it.  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  favors  it.  I 
think  that  what  he  wants  is  equality  of 
opportunity  with  all  other  producers.  He 
wants  his  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come He  cannot  survive  if  He  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  products  at  low  prices 
and  pay  high  prices  for  the  thiigs  which 
he  must  have. 

This  soil-bank  program  is  not  any 
answer  to  the  farm  problem.  It  is  purely 
political.  But  we  do  qot  have  he  money 
to  indiilge  \n  politics. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chibinan.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  wo^d  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  i^d  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeioan  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  has  jiist  listened  tof-I  do  not 
know  whether  It  is  right  to  clay  It  this 
way  or  not.  but  you  know  what  I  mean— 
a  most  shameful  indictment  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  gentleman  from  T^xas.  Un- 
fortunately, the  genUeman  frbm  Texas 
laid  the  facts  on  the  line.  Whether  we 
can  be  shamed  into  doing  whati  we  ought 
to  do  is  somethmg  else  agam.~ 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  atutude  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  expressed  today  m  the  consl;?- 
eration  of  this  bill.  One  genUeman  on 
the  Democratic  side  condei^ned  Mr 
Benson.  He  called  attenUoA  to  the 
fact— it  is  only  nmior  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned— that  a  few  Republicans, 
some  of  them  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, do  not  approve  of  Mri  Benson, 
It  has  been  said  they  want  hin  to  re- 
sign. Later  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyJ  talked  |the  same 
way. 

Years  ago  I  resigned  from  flie  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.    It  mukt  be  18 


or    maybe    20    years    ago.      Why?      I 
could    not    figure    out    any    lesIslatioQ 
which  would  solve  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems, and  apparently  the  committee  has 
not  been  able  to  do  it  yet.    There  is  no 
legislative  road  that  leads  to  prosperity 
while  ignoring  the  laws  of  nature.    Wal- 
lace   offered    some    ideas,    they    were 
adopted,  but  did  not  work.     Now  the 
papers  tell  me  that  you,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CocliyI.  and 
others  on  your  side,  have  a  new  eco- 
nomic adviser.  Mr.  Reuther.    He  was  at 
your  dinner.     I  recall  very,  very  dis- 
tinctly that  wonderful  work  of  art.  on 
the  front  page  of  a  publication  put  out 
by   the  UAW-CIO.     The   dues   of   the 
workers  paid  for  it    It  was  a  beautiful 
little  bocdc  filled  with  poliUcal  "hokmn." 
The  employees  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.    They  just  paid  for  it.    And  on 
that  front  page  was  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Reuther  and  lo  and  behold,  our  dear 
friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Cooley.     So 
you  got  him  down  here  the  other  eve- 
ning at  the  $100  dinner.    You  are  not 
the  only  ones.   He  has  been  do^Ti  to  see — 
why.   three   Presidents   have    had   him 
down   here   to   tell   them   how   to   nm 
things  and  he  answered  with  a  proposi- 
tion  of   a  higher   wage   poUcy.   of   m- 
creasing  business  to  be  given  to  other 
nations,  to  aid  other  nations  to  make 
automobiles.    And  so  autos  were  made 
abroad,    shipped    back    here,    and    the 
members  of  the  union  that  Reuther  rep- 
resents are  mcreasingly,  sad  to  say.  los- 
ing  their  jobs   and   the   employers   ia 
Michigan    are    paymg    unemplosnnent 
compensation  and  that  is  beginmng  to 
be  quite  a  burden.   But  soon  that  fimd 
may  be  exhausted.    Then  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  farmers  and  others  aill  pay 
for  the  support  of  the  unemployed  work- 
ers or  what  will  be  done. 

In  any  event,  if  the  proposition  is  that 
we  keep  Benson  on  our  side — and  I  have 
never  heard  that  he  was  not  honest. 
Does  anyone  question  his  honesty  or  his 
Integrity  or  his  sincerity  in  his  belief  of 
the  policies  which  he  advocates?  He  in- 
herited unsound  policies  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Honesty  and  sincerity  may  be  a  novelty 
to  some  folks.  Benson  seems  to  have 
both  in  large  measure.  But,  if  you  want 
us  to  keep  Benson  as  a  political  liability 
to  us  and  a  benefit  to  you,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  go  along  and  you  can  keep 
Reuther.  You  have  had  him  for  some 
time  and  he  has  brought  unemployment 
to  Michigan.  Follow  his  advice,  if  you 
wish— it  will  lead  to  disaster— I  want 
none  of  it.  He  wants  policies  which  will 
destroy  employers,  bring  hardship  to 
all.  I  want  none  of  it— for  his  political 
supix>rt — we,  all  of  us.  get  hardship  and 
e^)ecially  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  talk  till  Dooms- 
day. We  can  appropriate  money  by  the 
billions  and  keep  on  appropriating  every 
year  by  the  billions  ia  an  attempt  to  cure 
the  farm  problem,  and  when  we  get  all 
through  we  will  just  about  be  where  we 
started.  We  never  get  to  the  source  of 
the  ailment.  I  want  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  years  ago  our 
horses  and  mules  used  to  eat  the  pro- 
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duction  from  43  million  acres  of  our 
land.  Then  the  iron  horse  came  along. 
The  iron  horse  did  not  mngnTno  tha.t 
grain  and  we  did  not  feed  H<m  that 
gram  m  liquid  form  as  ve  should  have 
done,  hence  we  have  this  problem  facing 
us  year  after  year.  There  were  bills 
introduced  m  the  Congress  m  the  early 
thirties  which  provided  that  10  percent 
gram  alcohol  should  be  mixed  with  our 
motor  fuels.  But,  oh  no.  The  oil  in- 
terests fought  to  a  standstill  and  killed 
those  bills.  Had  any  one  of  those  bills 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  never  have  had 
this  farm  problem  which  is  caused  by 
the  great  surpluses  that  pile  up  year 
after  year  and  cost  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  pm-chase  and 
store. 

Two  years  ago  Senator  Mukdt  and  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  provided  that 
5  percent  grain  alcohol  should  be  mixed 
with  all  our  motor  fuel.  During  that 
session  Congress  did  pass  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  the  President  appomt  a  com- 
mission to  study  new  mdustrial  uses  for 
faim  products.  He  appointed  that 
commission.  They  met  here  m  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  for  many  months.  Sena- 
tor MuNDT  and  I  testified  before  that 
commission  ia  support  of  our  bill.  They 
treated  us  wonderfully  nice  and  showed 
a  lot  of  mterest  ia  our  bill,  but  there  sat 
a  couple  of  chemists  or  engineers,  and 
they  shook  their  heads.  One  said  it 
could  net  recommend  a  5  percent  mix 
for  certam  reasons. 

The  commissiozri  report  said: 

l:  we  use  a  10  percent  mix  It  would  soon 
vae  up  so  much  of  our  surplus  grain  tbat 
we  would  not  have  enough  lelt  over  lor  our 
natural  uses. 

Can  you  imagine?  So  they  gave  an 
unfavorable  report  on  our  bill.  I  asked 
a  very  important  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  Memb^ 
from  Texas,  if  we  could  be  heard  before 
his  committee  m  support  of  our  grain 
alcohol  bilL  He  stid.  "Oh,  yes,  but  I 
would  have  to  be  against  it  because  we 
produce  oil  in  Texas,  hence  so  long  as 
the  southerners  are  in  the  saddle  in 
Congress  they  can  stop  our  bill  from  be- 
coming law.  They  are  not  very  inter- 
ested m  com.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
talcing  care  of  their  own  farmers,  but 
they  should  give  the  grain  farmer  a 
break  once  ia  a  while.  If  we  could  use 
up  this  surplus  grain  m  power  afcc^ol 
It  would  very  soon  be  a  big  help  to  the 
south,  east,  north,  and  west  to  the 
farm  business,  labor,  and  everybody. 
It  would  stabilize  farm  prices  on  a 
higher  level  and  the  whole  economy 
would  benefit.  But,  oh,  we  can't  get  our 
bill  passed,  so  in  desperation  I  made  a 
proposal  which  you  will  find  on  page  687 
in  the  Congrkssionai.  Recofd  of  January 
20  last,  to  balance  the  budget  and  sta- 
bilize farm  tocome. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  If  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment aa  to  limitation  of  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  ia  10  mmutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Tbe  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Vinginla 
HakkisonI. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  you 
say  about  Secretary  Benson.  You 
not  say  that  he  Is  Inconsistent, 
ever  any  proposal  is  made  to  reduce  aagr 
of  the  figures  for  the  big  farmer  he  ii 
consistently  against  it.  Whenever 
proposal  is  made  to  continue  any 
ments  or  subsidy  to  any  of  the 
general,  family-sized  farmers  of  tlie 
country  he  is  consistently  opposed  to  U. 
Let  me  illustrate.  One  of  these  taxm 
programs  which  goes  to  the  small  f  amily- 
s^zed  farm,  the  payments  under  the  i 
cultural-conservation  program  go  to 
f aimers,  yet  the  total  payments 
that  program  do  not  equal  the  amoont 
to  be  added  here  today  to  this  soil 
but  the  Secretary  is  opposed  to  the 
cultural-conservation  program ;  he ' 
to  cut  the  benefits  down  to  those  fi 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you  a  few 
that  are  being  paid  under  the  soil-t 
plan.  There  is  the  case  of  the  Bangh- 
man  farms  ia  Colorado  where  the  farm- 
owners  have  been  paid  $346,000  and  tlw 
tenants  $792,000  more. 

There  is  the  Oarvey  farm  at  Oolbif. 

Kans.,  paid  under  this  program  $31S.0at. 

No  wonder  the  soil  bank  is  going  braka. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    That  was  under  iMi 

year's  program. 

Mr jaARRISON  of  Virginia.  Yes:  but 
it  ha^ieen  paid,  and  the  program  imiw 
with  the  limitation  that  the  CongresB 
voted  being  disregarded  a  gam  we  vfll 
find  a  situation  where  these  larger  term- 
ers are  being  paid  tills  money.  Thera 
is  the  case  of  Jack  Harris,  who  was  paid 
$235,000  and  then  went  out  and  pi^wtf4 
4,639  ^  acres  of  cotton  with  no  allotment. 

There  are  67  farm  corporations 
have  been  paid  more  than  $50,000 
year  under  last  year's  program. 

The  purposes  of  this  program  hava 
failed.  Its  basic  purix>se  was  to  rediioa 
the  production  of  crops;  it  has  not 
done  so. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Amdkrsen,  has  said:  "Otve  at 
this  money  and  we  will  reduce  those  pro- 
rrams."  This  soil  bank  is  like  the  old 
horse  who  was  always  going  to  go  bat 
lias  never  gone  yet.  and  it  is  costtnc  tbt 
taxpa3;^rs  of  this  country  fabulous  sum. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number 
of  people  who  already  have  been  subot- 
dized.  So  I  say  to  this  soil  program.  IBr. 
Chairman— while  not  subscribing  to  tbt 
words  to  which  my  friend  from  Nortik 
Carolina  took  exception,  that  tbe  Secra- 
tary  of  Agriculture  Is  a  robber— 1  would 
not  subscribe  to  that,  but  I  say  that  tbi 
soil-bank  program  is  a  daylight  robbexy. 
and  my  farmers  are  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  boodle.  I  urge  the  def^ 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemaa 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jokes]  is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,    lir. 
man,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
rassing  situation,  havii^  been 
to  the  soil  bank,  yet  coming  here  to 
port  an  amendment  to  pay  more 
for  the  operation  of  the  soil  bank 
reason  I  do  so  Is  because  I  beUwi  It 
equity  being  done,  and  I  know  Vbm 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
their  directives  from  Washington  made 
it  impossible  for  the  local  committees  to 
operate  the  program  and  be  fair  to  the 
people  who  should  be  given  the  most 
consideration. 

In  one  county  in  my  District  there  were 
600  fanners  who  had  participated  in 
the  soil  bank  last  year  who  intended  to 
participate  in  the  soil  bank  this  year, 
and  who,  prior  to  the  sign-up  date,  had 
their  farms  measiured  and  had  their 
farm  plan  made  ready  and  expected  to 
be  Included  in  the  soil  bank.  But  when 
they  went  to  the  oflBce  to  sign  up  during 
the  first  week  they  were  told  that  there 
was  such  a  crowd  there  for  them  to  wait 
until  later  because  there  was  plenty  of 
moi^ey  to  go  around  and  they  could  sign 
up  then.  But  what  happened?  A  ma- 
jority of  those  people  found  themselves 
outside  the  soil  bank.  I  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  additional 
funds  necessary  today.  Had  he  used 
ordinary  good  Judgment,  had  he  op- 
erated the  program  on  a  basis  of  the 
money  that  was  available,  and  had  he 
followed  the  same  plan  which  had  been 
followed  last  year,  there  would  have  been 
sufficient  money  without  any  additional 
appropriation. 

I  beUeve  the  law  means  what  It  says 
when   it  is  stated  that  all  producers 
should  be  given  a  fair  and  equitable  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  acreage 
reserve  program.     They  did  not  have 
that  opportunity  on  a  first-come,  Itof- 
served  basis.    In  my  home  county  with 
reference  to  the  niux.ber  of  people  who 
appeared  first  to  sign  up  for  cottan..^ 
percent  of  that  number  signed  uptl^r 
entire  acreage  in  cotton  and  took  all 
the  money,  so  that  people  who  came  in 
later  found  themselves  luiable  to  get 
anything.    The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
indicated  he  Is  not  willing  to  go  back 
and  revise  and  adjust  this  program.    If 
he  would  do  that  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  this  appropriaUon.    I  think 
it  is  still  not  too  late  to  annoxuice  he 
will  go  back  and  distribute  this  money 
on  an  equitable  basis,  a  pro  rata  basis 
and  It  would  be  sufficient.  But  under  the 
circumstances,  since  the  Secretary  has 
used  such  poor  judgment,  since  he  has 
been  so  unfair  and  xmwilling  to  follow 
the  law,  I  am  going  to  support  this  ad- 
ditional   appropriation    to    bring    the 
money  up  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet 
the  sign-ups. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WmTTEw]. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  again  that  under 
the  law,  each  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  opportunity  to  participate. 
The  farmers  went  to  the  place  where 
they  were  told  to  go,  where  they  had  a 
right  to  sign  up.  The  Department  has 
taken  the  view  tfesit  those  who  signed  up 
during  the  first  2  or  3  days  would  get  the 
full  amount  of  payment,  and  those  who 
were  precluded  from  signing  up  would  get 
nothing.  In  spite  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  here  today  about  the 
soundness  or  lack  of  soundness  of  this 
program,  in  view  of  the  law  which  gives 
all  farmers  a  fair  and  equitable  oppor- 
tunity, I  do  not  see  anything  that  the 
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Ckwigrcss  can  do  except  to  adopt  this 
amendment  so  that  those  who  went  to 
the  right  place  within  the  riiJht  time 
to  sign  up  may  have  the  same  tneatment 
as  those  who  were  signed  up  during  tiie 
first  2  or  3  days.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  al- 
ready agreed  that  this  will  be  the  last 
year  that  oxu-  committee  will  support 
this  program.  In  this  last  year  we 
should  certainly  see  that  all  farmers  are 
treated  alike. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEH.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The 
genUeman  has  expressed  exactly  the  con- 
victions that  obtain  in  this  part  of  -the 
subcommittee.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  This  is  not  the  case 
of  the  Department  being  on  trial  or  the 
program  being  on  trial.  All  agree  this 
is  an  unsound  program.  Involved  here 
is  a  question  of  whether  half  of  the  farm- 
ers are  going  to  be  paid  and  the  other 
half,  having  gone  to  the  right  place  at 
the  proper  time  to  sign  up  are  to  be  left 
out  completely,  although  the  law  says 
that  they  have  a  right  to  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
Vialon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Taber)  there 
were — ayes  120,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laihd  :  On  page 
4.  Un©  9.  before  the  period  Insert  "Provided 
That  no  part  of  thla  amount  shall  be  used 
to  authorize  compensaUon  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual In  ezceae  of  $2,500." 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  limitation  of 
the  acreage  reserve  payment  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  rather  than  producer 
basis.  The  limitation  on  a  producer  unit 
basis  which  was  written  into  the  biU  last 
year  does  not  apply,  i  believe  it  is  im- 
'  portant  that  the  word  "producer"  not 
be  used  and  that  a  limitation  on  these 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  for  indi- 
vidual farmers  be  placed  in  this  bCl.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  hi  the  84th  Congress.  I  pro- 
posed a  limitation  not  only  on  acreage 
reserve  payments  but  also  on  prict-sup- 
port  pasmaents. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  just  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  means  to  place  a  limitation 
on  corporations  when  he  takes  away  the 

7°I!^.y^?^^^^^"  ^^c^  includes  both 
individuals  and  corporations.  Does  he 
not  leave  corporations  drawing  any 
amount  and  place  a  Umitation  simply 
upon  natural  persons  or  individuals' 

Mr.  LAIRD^  No;  I  do  not  think  that 
r^t^^l^f:..^  ^^^®  checked  on  tills  and 

fi^Hn**"*!  ^^^^"*^"  ^  a  ^"<^h  more 
Umlting  phrase  tiian  "producer."  That 
is  tiie  reason  I  have  used  the  word  "in- 


dividual.- I  feel  that  price  supporU 
also  should  have  a  per  individual  lim- 
itation and  so  proposed  la  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  84th  Congress.  This  idea  of  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  price  sup- 
ports and  on  the  amount  of  acreage  re- 
serve payments  is  nothing  new  to  me 
I  feel  that  it  is  important,  however  to 
tie  it  up  to  the  individual  farmer  rather 
than  the  producing  unit.  A  limitation 
on  price-support  payments  has  been 
recommended  by  President  E^isenhower 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vii«inla.  Mr' 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  favor 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  what  he 
is  attemping  to  do.  But.  ydu  know  we 
thought  he  had  done  this  once,  and  this 
time  I  hope  we  will  be  surg  that  when 
we  do  it  we  will  have  done  it.  i 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  using  the  term  "in- 
dividual" rather  than  the  term  "pro- 
ducer." *^ 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  In  that 
connection,  I  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  existing 
amendment,  and  in  that  ekchange  of 
correspondence  it  is  said  that  the  tech- 
nical word  that  has  been  heretofore 
used  to  limit  it  to  an  individual  is  the 
word  "participant."  Is  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  that  correspoadence? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  am 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  not  think 
in  the  light  of  that  correspondence  that 
the  word  "participant"  would  be  better 
than  "individual." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Participant  perhaps 
would  be  better  than  individusd.  "Pro- 
ducer" is  not  a  good  word  to  use  and 
that  is  why  I  was  using  the  word  "indi- 
vidual." 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia,  We  have 
discovered  that,  but  let  us  bi  sure  that 
we  get  the  right  language  now. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  wiU  yield.  I  would  say  that 
the  two  words  should  go  together 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  was  wondering  £f  the  gen- 
tleman would  accept  a  modification  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  would  be  very  happy 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia  that  the  language 
be  "individual  participant " 
Mr.  MASON.    That  is  it. 
Mr.    LAIRD.     Mr.    Chairman.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  changed  so  that  after  the  word  "in- 
dividual" the  word  "participant"  may  be 
added  in  line  with  the  colloquy  which 
I  have  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Hahiuson]. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  therei  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsm  that  he  be  permitted  to  mod- 
ify his  amendment?  | 

rh^f;«,  "^^^^^^^  °^  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
is  the  gentieman  sure  that  the  use  of  the 
words  "individual  participant"  will  not 
aUow  farm  corporations  to  escape  from 
this  hmitation?  They  are  hot  indi- 
viduals. •*  t.    *u  a 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  I  have  been  assured  that 
as  far  as  the  use  of  the  word  "individ- 
ual" is  concerned  it  will  cover  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Why  not 
say  "individual  or  corporate  partici- 
pant"? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
offer  that  amendment.  I  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  LAntol  may  be  changed 
to  read  "individual  or  corporate  partic- 
ipant." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  HarusonI  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Ladu>]  be  modified  as  indicated? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laieo:  On 
page  4.  line  9.  before  the  period  Insert  "Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  thla  amount  shall  be 
used  to  authorise  compensation  to  any  one 
Individual  or  corporate  participant  in  excess 
of  *2,500." 

Mr.  WHITTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  a  $500 
million  program,  which  has  been  In- 
creased so  as  to  treat  fairly  those  farm- 
ers who  were  precluded  from  signing 
up  along  with  those  who  signed  up 
earlier.  The  limitation  on  those  who 
signed  up  earUer  is  $3,000.  Under  this 
amendment,  those  who  came  in  now 
would  be  limited  to  $2,500.  I  doubt  that 
we  should  treat  these  farmers  who  went 
to  the  proper  place,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  sign  up  any  less  fairly  than  we  treated 
those  who  came  in  earlier.  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  LaisdI  has  that  in  mind.  If  his 
amendment  provided  for  $3,000  instead 
of  $2,500.  personally  I  should  be  glad  to 
approve  it.  But  if  the  figure  is  $2,500 
or  some  other  figure,  you  would  come  to 
a  point  where  those  who  had  signed  up 
earMer  would  be  receiving  one  amount, 
while  those  who  tried  to  sign  up  but 
could  not  would  be  getting  a  different 
figure.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  LABtD]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Etsms  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  L&iKo:  On  page  4,  line  9.  add  the  follow- 
ing language:  "No  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  formulate,  administer  or 
Implement  an  acreage  reserve  program  wlilch 
would  result  in  total  compensation  being 
paid  to  any  one  producer  In  excess  of  $3,000." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  mine  is 
a  very  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  B07LE.  In  Ught  of  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  perhaps  the  gen- 
tieman would  like  to  amend  his  substi- 


tute amendment  on  Its  face  to  provide 
in  lieu  of  producer  the  more  acceptable 
phrase  individual  or  corporate  partici- 
pant? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
change  the  language  of  my  amendment 
because  It  seems  to  me  the  clearest  kind 
of  language  which  we  can  arrive  at  to 
accomplish  our  purpose.  That  language 
Is  to  require  that  the  acreage  reserve 
program  be  so  administered  that  no 
producer,  whether  he  be  owner  or  tenant 
or  sharecropper,  whether  he  operates 
one  farm  or  many  farms,  shall  get  more 
than  $3,000  for  his  1958  crop.  I  think 
the  discussion  here  on  the  fioor  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Laird  1 
was  that  there  might  be  difficulties  with 
it  which  would  be  resolved  by  my  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

This  substitute  amendment,  and  in- 
deed the  Laird  amendment  itself,  is  nec- 
essary because  of  what  has  happened  un- 
der the  soil  bank.  Repeated  reference 
has  been  made  here  this  afternoon  to 
the  huge  sums,  up  into  the  himdreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  that  have  been 
paid  to  one  producer  who  happens  to 
operate  a  number  of  farms. 

We  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  abuses 
of  1957  in  which  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Benson  paid  out  huge  sums  to  large 
producers  for  not  growing  crops. 
Among  the  1957  payments  by  Secretary 
Benson  were  the  following: 

Harris  Ranches.  Sahuarlta,  Ariz.,  cot- 
ton, $209,701.80. 

Ray  Flanagan,  Red  Top.  Calif.,  cotton 
and  rice.  $138,122.20. 

Tierra  Prieta  Ranch,  Eloy.  Ariz.,  cot- 
ton, $135,107.45. 

Sutter  Basin  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Robbins, 
Calif.,  wheat  and  rice.  $128,442.88. 

Westlake  Farms.  Stratford.  Calif.,  cot- 
ton. $125,942.50. 

Robert  Pelletler,  Bakersfleld,  Calif., 
cotton.  $124,378.80. 

J.  H.  Williams,  Natchitoches.  La.,  cot- 
ton. $120,088.50. 

Crews  Farm,  Pecos,  Tex.,  cotton, 
$107,200. 

Vista  E>el  Llano.  Plrebaugh,  Calif., 
wheat.  $103,411  02. 

A  staff  study  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  reported  on 
pages  208-209  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  shows  that  payments  of  almost  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars  were  made  to 
Oarvey  Farms  in  Colby,  Kans.: 

Garvey  farms  and  family  interests:  Pay- 
menU  totaling  t318.734.2S  were  made  to 
Garvey  Farms  of  Colby,  Kans..  and  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Garvey  family.  Al- 
thotigh  individual  payments  were  made  to 
Garvey  Farms  and  to  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  staff  considered  aU  payments  as 
having  gone  to  one  Interest. 

This  firm  also  owns  large  tracts  of  land  In 
the  States  of  Colorado  and  Kansas.  It  does 
not  operate  the  land  on  a  tenant  basis,  but 
utilizes  hired  help  In  Its  farm  operations, 
•nierefore,  the  firm  receives  the  fuU  amount 
of  each  acreage  reserve  agreement  executed. 

When  the  1958  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Act  came  before  this  body  last 
year,  we  put  into  it  a  $3,000  limitation 
in  exactly  the  same  form  used  today  by 
me. 

The  legislative  history  last  year  is  crys- 
tal clear  that  Congress  meant  to  limit 


pasrments  to  $3,000  to  any 
no  matter  how  many  farms  ttmt  one 
ducer  had.    For  example,  the 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  AnixT]»  a 
the  Agriculture  Committee, 

The  whole  idea  behind 
•  •   •  is  slmirty  to  pRdilMt 
from  seeUng  and  securing 
ernment  subsidies.     It  is  Intended  to 
payments  so  that  the  only 
participate    are    the    family- 

(CONGSXSSIONAL    RBCOBD.    TOL    10$^    pC 

7034.) 

Later  the  genUeman  from 

[Mr.  Whitten].  who  is  chairman  of  tiM 
SubccHximittee  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Ageneiet  Approprla- 
tions.  and  who  was  also  aenlor  T""'*yifr 
in  the  conference  for  the  Homk.  aaid: 


•.  P' 


who 


thak 


Appa^pntly.  the  temper  of  tbe 

of  both  the  Senate  and  th«  Iloi__  . 

a  restrictlcm  should  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  any  one  payaamtk  (Oaa 
siOKAL  BmcoBD,  vol.  103.  pt.  8.  p.  1U07.) 

This  colloquy  then  transpired: 

Mr.  BtzBiZNG.  Does  this  Umltetloa  et 
$3,000  apply  to  a  landowner's  **^4*"gf  or  to 
the  producer  on  his  land? 

Mr.  WmTf»w.  The  Umitatton  Is  to  any 
producer.  •  •   • 

Mr.  Bkbdino.  I  have  one 

has  60  tenants.    Does  this ___. 

only  $3,000.  c»-  would  he  reeetto  a' 
payment,  for  each  of  thoto  80 
ated  farms? 

Mr.  Whttixw.  It  would  be  my  v___» 

he  would  be  one  produoer  and  voaki  get  a 
limitation  of  $3,000.  •  •  • 

Mr.  BaxBrnro.  I  wonld  Uka  to  make  fiia 
further  remark,  that  tf  w  put  i 
on  at  $3,000,  It  wUI  aiitaaMMMl 
percent  of  the  operaton  la  tlia  mmmim  §at^ 
low  wheat-produell^  ana  Of  tiM  ^PnMnl 
States  from  parUolpalloa  la  the  aoU  iMMk. 

Mr.  WHrmcN.  May  X  add  that  rrfr,^  t€ 
the  examples  that  have  baen  *— ^*'*  to  ovr 
conmilttee    would   lead   to  the   btilaf  tliat 

somebody   should   be   eat   oat.      (< 

noNAi.  RscoHo.  vol.  IM.^  I,  p.  lOH.} 

And  hi  the  other  body,  the 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TTiiOiii  1 1.  the  „ 

manager  for  the  Senate  in  tbe  oonfereooe 
committee,  said: 

I  think  one  prodwMr  aoold  ba  a  naa  wtao 
owns  several  fattna  and  wacfta  tkasa  all  toy 
self-help.  But  tf  ba  bad  a  kswaiii  en  aach 
farm,  each  teaast  VDOid  ba  a  prodoear. 
(CoNcasssioKAi.  Bacxaa,  voL  UA.  at.  10.  p. 
13283.) 

In  other  words,  Oarvey  Fanna,  whloh 
owns  many  farms  aai  wodcs  theni  an.  ja 
one  producer,  and  Mitltet  to  the  $9,000 
limitation. 

There  has  been  lefeieaee  made  by 
my  friend  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
Jonas]  to  a  letter  wrtttcn  by  the  Deptut- 
ment  of  Agriciilture  loot  oommer.  on 
August  9,  1957,  to  the  Oomptroller  Oeii- 
eral,  and  the  Comptndler  OeneraTa  re- 
ply of  August  36.  HoartBsi.  ps>.  aos-aoy. 
The  letter  written  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  A«vagt  A,  1067.  omittod 
entirely  to  give  tba  oloar  leglalativa  his- 
tory  of  the  UmttiOton  vhkh  I  tmm  Judt 
given.  TliusttiMOttaakttMOomptroUcr 
Oeneral,  who  imftiUMMIiily  dfd  not 
bother  to  do  his  own  reoeareh  iBta  Ite 
legislative  histocy^  MbuwIw  In  biB  oni.rit.  <i^ 
of  Augxist  26.  ItnvmsUkijisocttva  iae 
lorislative  history  to  which  I  have  }int 
referred- 
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It  Is  no  wcmder  that  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mlssla- 
aippi  [Mr.  Whxttkn].  had  this  to  say 
when  theee  letters  were  placed  in  the 
RKCbKD: 

I  would  re^iectfully  dilTer  with  the  con- 
struction which  the  Comptroller  General  hw 
given.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  intent  of 
the  original  act;  it  wae  to  take  land  out  of 
production.  I  would  say.  however.  In  my 
opinion  that,  when  the  Congress  adopted  the 
amendment  limiting  the  payment  per  pro- 
ducer, quite  definitely  that  changed  the  in- 
tent of  the  act  to  one  of  something  of  a  re- 
lief payment,  in  line  with  certain  other 
actions  that  were  taken  on  other  laws.  Par- 
ticularly iB  that  true  since  the  basis  for  the 
limitation  was  the  large  amounts  that  were 
paid  as  shown  by  our  prior  Investigation 
(hearings,  p.  207).  * 

The  limitation  of  $3,000  to  any  one 
producer  means  clearly  that  one  pro- 
ducer, whether  he  be  an  owner,  a  tenant 
or  a  sharecropper,  or  whether  he  has 

/     ?o  ««'.?™*  °'  "^^^  farms.  Is  entlUed  to 
i      $3,000.    It  is  a  clear  and  simple  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Can  a  corporation  re- 
ceive payment  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Surely,  a  corporation 
can  receive  payment  up  to  $3,000. 

Mr  HOLT.  Can  it  receive  payment 
over  $3,000? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Certainly  not. 
^.J*'-  ?O^T.    I  notice  the  gentleman 
did  not  menUon  "corporaUon"  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right.  The  word 
producer"  is  advisedly  used.  That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  have  a  little  diffl- 
ctuty  with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
that  the  word  "individual"  or  "individuai 
participant"  might  conceivably  be  con- 
strued to  rule  out  a  corporation 

Mr.  HOLT.  Would  it  not  be  safe  to 
put  the  word  "corporation"  in  the  gen- 
ueman's  amendment' 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  Uiink  not.  I  would 
nke  to  use  the  same  language  that  Con- 
gr^  weighed  so  carefully  last  year  and 
which  the  legislative  history  so  clearly 
delineated  as  limiting  payments  to  one 
producer  whether  he  owned  one  farm 
or  a  hundred. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

fr^xS^^,^-  I  yield  to  tiie  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

««JIfA  ??y^-  ^  "  *^e  gentleman's 
noticm  that  there  are  at  least  10  pro- 
ducers In  the  United  States  that  have  re- 
ceived payments  in  excess  of  $50  OOO  in 
derogation  of  the  specific  Congressional 
intent  that  payments  should  be  held  to 
a  ceiling  of  $3,000? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  cannot  tell  exacUy  how 
many  violations  of  the  $3,000  per  pro- 
ducer limitation  there  have  been,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
fuses to  give  us  the  figures  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  reqiiest 
of  Mr.  Eahkison  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Rross 
was  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  ^^ 
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Mr.   HARRISON   of   Virginia.     Mr 
Chahroan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
Will  concerned  about  the  use  of  the  word 
producer."  in  the  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  seeking  this  ruling  nulli- 
fying the  plain  intent  of  the  Congress, 
the  Department  says  this : 

The  term  "participant"  has  been  used  by 
U»e  Ckmgrees  in  the  same  connectloti  in  pre- 
vious appropriation  acts  and  has  hieen  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  llmitaUot  appUes 
»K.\^™1°  "^^  respect  to  all  farms  li 
Which  he  has  an  interest.  It  appfars  that 
Congress  by  the  xise  of  the  word  "oroducer" 
In  connection  with  the  soil  bank  a*propria- 
tlon  rather  than  the  word  "partlclpanf 
Clearly  meant  to  dlstingxiish  between  the  two 
programs. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  anything  to 
me.  but  if  that  play  on  words  Is  going  to 
be  used  as  an  excuse  to  distort  the  intent 
or  the  legislative  enactment,  then  does 
the  genUeman  not  think  that  we  should 
take  direct  notice  of  that  play  ot  words 
and  write  into  the  law  the  technical 
words  that  they  say  were  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  ^ 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  could  surely  be 
done  and  if  the  gentleman  tWnks  It 
moSl  T^f,°I*  *^®  substitute  amend- 
^t^«J  w"  "^^^^  ^  ""^^  unanimous 
^^°*'  ^^'  Chairman,  that  the  word 
producer"  in  the  substitute  amendment 

tl?«,??w^^*  ^  ""^^^  "participant"  al- 
though the  two  are,  of  course  as  any  3- 
year-old  could  tell  you.  Identical. 

■nie  CHA7RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsm  [Mr.  Reuss]  to  modify  the 
amendment?  j  ' 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  Will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  modified    i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:       *  ' 

sti^^'S*?,!  °""*^  ^^  ""■  ^^^^  ^  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment   offered    by   Mr 

language:  "No  part  of  this  appropriation 
?mnu.^  f***  ^  formulate,  admlniner.  or 
Implement      an      acreage-reserve      Urogram 

5  ?3  OOO  «  ^^  °''*  participant  li,  excess 
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Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  tiie 
gentleman  yield?  .  »»  "  wic 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 

m!Sf?K  ^,"?,  *  ^^'^^'  »"er  t  have 
made  the  point  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  author  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment, the  change  just  made  has  no  sie- 

SST«*^iL.?*'^it^P^°*  ^^  ^«  eo°^  ^  word 
and  no  better  than  producer  and  pro- 

^^Lil*^  ^^^  »  word  as  partiaipant 
and  with  Uie  use  of  either  wo?d  It  SSfes 
to  owner,  landlord,  tenant,  shar^^op- 
per.  and  either  word  limits  him  to  $3,ooo 

fams^""  ^  ^^'"'^'  ^°  ^^^^'  ^^  ^00 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairn^n  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to  have  to  stand 
J^K-  „  ""!,  *^^  oppose  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  He  has 
in  ^fT^^"^  conscientious  and  very  sincere 
in  offering  his  amendment.    You  know 


oddly  enough.  I  was  going  to  support  his 
amendment  until  he  adde<)  to  It     But 
when  he  added  to  it.  he  m^de  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  support  his  i  amendment 
I  wUl  tell  you  why  he  made  [It  impossible 
because  now  you  are  establishing  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules.     You  have  fanners 
who  have  entered  into  agreements    You 
have  farmers  who  have  signed  up.  Some 
of  them  may  be  placed  under  the  $500 
million ;  and  you  have  some  others  that 
come  under  this  additional  authorization 
that  we  are  making  today  of  $250  mil- 
lion.   Therefore,  you  have  two  different 
sets  of  rules  for  farmers  who  have  signed 
up.     If  that  is  not  confu^on  enough 
how  in  the  world  are  you  goSng  to  go  out 
here  at  this  day  and  time,  after  you  have 
published  in  the  Federal  Hegistcr  the 
rates  of  pay  and  after  you  have  set  aU 
the  rules  and  after  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled,  and  whether  they  have 
ruled  nghtly  or  wrongly  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, but  they  have  entered  into  those 
rules  and  they  have  entered  Into  those 
regulations    and    they    have    publicised 
that,  and  now  we  are  almost  on  the  verge 
of  a  planting  season  and  we  start  to 
change  the  rules  here  in  tiie  Congress. 
That  is  plainly  and  simply  ^hat  we  are 
doing.     What  kind  of  business  Is  that 
for  the  Congress  to  be  getting  Into  that 
sort  of  thing?  ' 

Mr.  H.CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL     I  yield 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MAasHALi) 
is  absolutely  con-ect.  If  we  accept  the 
amendment  as  recently  changed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  li  will  make 
two  different  funds  and  twto  different 
regulations  out  of  the  same  general  ao- 

It  not?    It  will  make  Uie  program  impos- 
sible of  operation. 

Mr  MARSHALL.  I  would  hate  to  ad- 
minister a  program.  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Impose 
rules,  such  as  that.  It  would  mean  Sat 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  assum- 
ing seme  responsibilities  in  this  year's 
crop  that  we  ought  not  to  assume.  That 
is  why  I  feel  that  boUi  of  tii^  amend- 
ments should  be  defeated.       i     ""*°° 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  MARSHALL.     I  yield 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  peo- 
oK  TJu^  L"*^  agreements  with  tenants 
a^ut  the  first  of  the  year?  "ttie  year  S 
from  January  l  to  December' 31  Is  It 
not  true  that  landlords  and  tenants  have 
a  ready  made  arrangements  and  they  are 
already  Planting  cotton  m  southJS 
Texas  where  contracts  have  bflen  mad™ 

^fr'h'^tl^  '^^^^^  '^^  ^^es  noSTanTdil: 
turb  those  contracts  would  bring  on  an 
mposslble  situation  which  wpSd  ce^ 
tainly  bring  the  Congress  into  cSmlder- 
able  contempt  among  the  farmers  of  tiie 
country  who  understand  this  STogram 
th^'b^f^^^^-  "Is  also, tine  tiiat 
tn  J«K  "^^  ^"^^""^^  ^"t«  agreements  prior 
to  February  20.  The  gentlemaji  is  tolk- 
Vi.1  K  "^  le&sing  arrangements,  but 
they  have  made  application  for  contracts 

It  wnnfH^^'"  °°  ^^^  20th  Of  PebniaJy! 
It  would  mean  undue  confusion.    The 
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farmers  would  not  know  which  agree- 
ment they  had  applied  for.  It  would 
mean  some  would  be  in  and  some  would 
be  out.  I  cannot  Imagine  anything  more 
confusing  right  at  the  planting  season 
than  for  something  like  this  to  happen 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.    I  yield.   I  have  such 
high  regard  for  the  genUeman  that  I 
know  that  had  he  recognised  exactiy 
what  he  was  doing  with  this  thing  he 
would  not  have  offered  his  amendments 
Mr.  REUSS.    Not  half  as  high  as  the 
regard  I  have  for  the  gentieman;  but  I 
thmk,  however,  the  gentleman  Is  wrong 
on  this.    The  original  substitute  amend- 
ment proposed  by  me.  "producer"  goes 
to  the  new  $250  million.    The  improved 
language  which  I  accepted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentieman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Harrison]  In  no  way  changes  the 
sense    of    that.     Both    "producer"    and 
"participant"— caU  him  what  you  wiU— 
we  are  now  providing  what  we  provided 
last  summer,  that  anybody  who  operates 
a  farm  can  get  only  $3,000  imder  acreage 
reserve,  no  matter  whether  he  operates 
1  farm  or  20  farms.    We  are  not  chang- 
ing that  in  any  way.    If  any  large  corpo- 
rate farms  have  signed,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  another  $300,000,  frankly  I  can- 
not feel  very  sorry  if  he  does  not  get  it 
Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm 
[Mr.  LAnu)]. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tabxs  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Imibo:  In  Ueu  of  2,600  insert  the  figure  8,000. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  so  there  can 
be  no  qualms  on  the  part  of  anybody 
about  doing  the  right  thing.  The  right 
thing  is  to  have  this  $3,000  llmlUtlon  in 
there  and  have  it  so  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  question  about  it.  I  am  afraid  that 
that  Is  the  only  way  you  could  do  It.  Let 
us  get  over  this  idea  of  bemg  so  squeam- 
ish about  a  lot  of  things.  Let  us  try  to 
do  our  Job  and  do  it  as  near  right  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  if  we  pass  this  bill 
as  It  now  stands,  without  either  the  Laird 
amendment  or  the  Reuss  amendment, 
if  we  pass  It  Just  as  it  stands,  will  it  not 
have  in  it  the  same  $3,000  limitation  for 
the  addltimal  money  that  applies  to  the 
original  $500  million? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  Is  my  further 
thought  in  view  of  the  Unguage  used  in 
the  bill  that  this  is  an  additional  amount 
to  an  existing  program. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Subject  to  all  the  limi- 
tations in  the  original  act? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  take  It  that 
any  c<nnmon-sense  determination  of  It 
would  be  that  the  $3,000  applied  to  both 
programs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  bill  brought  to  to- 
day m  no  way  removes  any  of  the  limi- 
tations that  were  placed  on  the  appro- 
priations last  year,  does  it? 

Mr.  WHiriEN.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  funds  would  be  commingled;  and. 


based  on  that,  that  the  $3,000  limit  would 
carry  forward. 

Mr,  POAQE.  That  Is  exactly  my 
oplnlon^^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  being  true.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  because  I  think 
it  would  go  forward  whether  we  adopt 
the  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentieman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  win  gladly  yield,  but 
first  let  me  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rcussl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  see  the  pomt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  unfortunate  thing,  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  $3,000  limitation  as  it 
is  in  existing  legislation  has  been  so  dis- 
torted— ^well.  I  will  not  use  a  harsher 
word — by  Secretary  Benson  that  we  can- 
not really  feel  that  the  will  of  Congress 
is  being  done.  Therefore.  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  get  in  that  new  $3,000  limi- 
tation to  the  participant  or  producer  as 
the  case  may  be  so  that  It  may  be  clear 
that  we  want  it  to  apply  to  one  farm  and 
to  more  than  one  farm. 

Mr.  POAQE.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York. 

Mr,  TABER.  I  would  like  to  read  this 
proviso  from  the  appropriation  bill: 

ProvUUd  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation which  would  restat  in  total  com- 
pensaUon  being  paid  to  the  subscribers  In 
exoeas  of  $600  mUllon  with  respect  to  the 
1968  crops,  or  the  total  compensation  being 
paid  to  any  one  producer  m  exoeas  of  $3,000 
with  reqMct  to  the  1986  crop — 

Clearly  that  limitation  is  entirely  lim- 
ited to  the  $500  million. 

Mr.  FOAQE.  You  mean  In  the  origi- 
nal blU? 

Mr.  TABER.  In  the  original  bill.  It 
would  not  go  further  and  apply  to  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  POAQE.  That  would  be  true  im- 
less  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  original 
appropriation.  We  oftentimes  amend 
"the  act  of  1936  as  amended."  Is  not 
this  "the  act  of  1957  as  amended"? 

Mr.  TABER.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment; If  it  were,  it  would  be  out  of  order. 
It  has  been  ruled  by  the  Chair  today 
that  It  is  a  sui^lementary  appropriation, 
independent 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  close  debate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  paragraph  and  all  amendments 
thereto  dose  in  10  nUnutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRlifAN.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  Mnnbers  seeking  recognition 
and  will  divide  the  time  amongst  them. 
It  will  amount  to  2^  minutes  each. 

The  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahom]  is  recognized  for  2V^  mmutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  all  the  Members  standing 
wanted  time. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wmrmr 
yielded  1^  minutes  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Mahon). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  4  mmutes. 
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fartadi  of  faith  thui  tbe  denial  cf  the 
•ppnvriaiioa  would  have  been. 

•nae  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  recoc- 
nlaei  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

BOTLSl. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rlsrln 
support  of  the  Retos  amendment.  Ih 
connection  with  the  amendment,  from 
everything  that  has  been  said  today,  tt 
appears  that  the  soil  bank  is  no  kmcer 
a  bank,  but  it  is  empty.  Since  it  is  empty 
we  are  faced  vtth  tbe  proposition  of  vot- 
ing additional  numey  to  carry  on  its  fur- 
ther function  and  operation,  that  of  af • 
f<Mding  the  opportunity  for  all  ];«oducers 
to  participate  in  the  program  as  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Soil  Bank  Act. 

It  is  with  considerable  misgivings  ttiat 
I  note  a  large  number  of  farmers  were 
turned  away,  particularly  when  it  was 
reported  by  the  annotmcement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  its  pn^ram 
for  sprli^r-ldanted  crops  last  November 
as  a  basis  for  entering  into  1958  acreage 
reserve  agreements,  that  they  would 
have  a  signing  up  period  from  January 
13  throu^  March  7.  1958. 

The  testimony  is  indiq^ttable  that  the 
rates  olEa:«d  by  the  Department  to  farm- 
ers in  cotton  and  com  areas  caused  them 
to  sign  up  or  attempt  to  sign  up  with 
such  speed  that  they  exhausted  the  au- 
thorised fund  of  $500  million  within  a 
period  of  a  few  days  of  ttie  signing  up 
period.  It  aiq^ears  that  the  situation 
amounts  in  equity  Jurisprudence  to  es- 
toppel. I  do  not  think  that  the  farmers 
who  did  not  sign  up  have  any  rights  of 
a  contractual  nature;  they  really  have  no 
basis  to  complain  that  they  are  being 
forced  to  abide  by  a  new  set  of  rules  or 
a  new  bundle  of  rights.  Anything  we  do 
today  Is  really  a  gratuity  in  the  interest 
of  equity  and  good  conscience.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  care  too  much  about 
the  soil  bank.  In  actual  <H)eration  it  has 
failed  to  Justify  its  existence. 

Surely  in  all  good  conscience  since  tiie 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  the 
slgning-up  date  to  and  including  March 
7.  it  is  now  unfair  to  select  only  cataln 
producers  on  a  flrst-oome-flrst-served 
basis. 

It  appears  that  the  rationale  in  either 
the  substitute  amoidment  or  the  amCTd- 
ment  itself  is  to  keep  any  one  producer 
from  probably  getting  as  much  as  $300,- 
000  if  he  has  a  sulBdent  number  of  farms. 

A  lock  at  the  language  of  Public  Law 
85-118,  71st  XTnited  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  pages  189-196,  shows  that  the 
language  haec  verba  is  univocal  and  un- 
equivocal when  It  says : 

No  part  of  this  appropriation  ahall  be  used 
to  formulate  and  administer  an  acreage  re- 
■erve  program  wblch  would  result  in  total 
compensation  being  paid  to  any  one  producer 
in  ezcsss  at  S3,000  with  respect  to  the  1958 
crops. 

When  it  says  one  producer,  it  means 
Just  what  it  says.  The  design  of  the  leg- 
islation was  to  protect  the  family  farmer, 
the  small  farmer. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  un.- 
der  the  existing  language  of  the  act.  I 
liave  no  quarrel  with  tbe  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  ftrom  Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  Ltfnn]  wrhlch  says  the  saqie  thing 
only  in  dilferent  language:  ; 

To  any  one  individual  or  corporation  par- 
tldpatlng  in  excess  of  $3,000.  j 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  gentlemin  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WmrriN]  in  supporting 
the  proposed  supplemental  apprciiriatlon 
of  $250  million  for  the  acreage  reserve 
porUon  of  the  1958  soil  bank.  I  Will  also 
support  the  amendment  to  be  olfered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wiscon^  [Mr. 
RauBSj  limiting  the  amoimt  4ny  one 
producer  may  receive  under  the  acreage 
reserve  to  $3,000. 

From  the  very  outset,  I  havt  stated 
publicly  that  the  soil  bank  is  ao  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem  and  I  lay  that 
again  today.    But  poor  as  the  program  Is, 
we  must  provide  enough  funds 
the  farmers  who  have  come  to 
for  it  In  good  faith.    Regardlej 
personal  views  on  the  soundne 
soil  bank,  we  cannot  hold  out 
of  contracts  to  the  fanners  and  .^^^^  ^^ 
them  at  the  last  minute  that  the  funds 
are  exhausted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
announced  that  farmers  would  have  imtil 
March  7  to  sign  up  for  the  acreage  re- 
serve feature  of  the  plan.  Suddenly, 
with  lines  of  farm  applicants  w^ting  to 
sign  their  contracts,  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  program  would  have 
to  be  placed  on  a  nrst  come,  first  served 
basis.  The  Department  has  Inadvisedly 
seen  fit  to  place  such  a  loan  int<rpreta- 
tion  on  the  $3,000  limit  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer which  the  Congress  passed  last 
summer,  that  they  have  used  afaUable 
funds  much  faster  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

^  To  date  the  soil  bank  acreage  reserve 
has  not  materially  reduced  farm  sur- 
pluses, it  has  not  cut  farm  program 
costs,  and  worst  of  all  it  has  failed  to  re- 
store adequate  income  to  American 
farmers.  The  program  has  been  |>f  litUe 
or  no  benefit  to  most  of  the  fanily-size 
farmers  of  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
same  amount  of  money  which  wte  have 
poured  into  the  soil  bank  could  liave  pro- 
duced much  better  results  if  it  had  been 
Invested  in  a  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram geared  to  the  family-size  Ibrm 

I  beUeve  that  the  farmer  w«its  to 
farm;  he  does  not  want  to  depend  for 
his  annual  tacome  on  some  scheme 
which  pays  him  a  small  sum  for  letting 
his  land  go  unworked.  Naturally,  farm- 
ers win  in  many  instances  sign  up  lor  the 
acreage  reserve  payments  when  tHey  are 
confronted  with  the  kind  of  depressed 
farm  prices  that  have  been  estabUshed 
by  Secretary  Benson. 

Much  can  be  said  in  support  of  the 
conaenration  reserve  section  of  the  soil 
bank,  but  the  acreage  reserve  is  nothing 
more  than  a  stopgap  which  shotld  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  genuine 
Price  protection  program  for  farm 
commodities. 

For  the  present,  we  have  no  other  rea- 
sonable alternative  than  to  vote  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  meet  our 
moral  obligations  to  the  farmers  who 
have  planned  for  acreage  reserve^sign- 
ups  In  1958.  ^ 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  0halr  neoc* 
nises  the  gentleman  from!  Misslnlntrf 
[Mr.WHiTTPi].  ,  — ««»,i« 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.    Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  any  department  would 
foUow  the  $3,000  Umitatlom  that  is  im^ 
posed  ah-eady  by  law,  on  tbe  $500  mil- 
Uon  program.    For  that  re»son  I  have 
not  seal  the  necessity  of  i  (Bering  an 
amendment  here.     However,  the  same 
language  carried  in  the  earlier  amend- 
ment would  do  no  harm.    %  would  like 
to  point  out  that  whatever  ithe  feelings 
of   the  Congress  might  hi|ye  been  in 
passing  the  original  soil-tNU|k  bill,  wtasa 
there  was  no  limitation  on  (the  number 
of  acres  that  you  might  pqt  in,  it  was 
one  type  of  law,  but  the  minute  you  put 
in  $3,000  per  producer,  yoi|  made  It  a 
people's  bill,  changing  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  act.    And,  I  think  the  inten- 
tion of  the  $3,000  provision  {was  for  the 
purpose    of    seeing    that    no   producer 
could  be  paid  more  than  $3,q00  if  he  had 
100  farms.     That  is  the  w$j  the  lan- 
guage reads  to  me.  but  that  is  not  the 
way  the  ComptroUer  Generis  opinion 
held.     For   that  reason   I ,  would   say 
whether  this  amendment  is  i  adopted  or 
not.  I  take  the  view  that  t^ie  program 
would  be  tied  down  by  the  $3tO00  already 
in  existence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Wbit- 
TKN]  lias  expired.    All  time  ^m  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
oCTered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tabm]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  genUeman  fr^  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird].  ^      ^^ 

The   question   was   taken;    and   the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided  and  there  were4-ayes  115 
noes  24.  ' 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  ottkred  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RkobsI. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re-* 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qu^Uon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  ^e  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ,Laibo]  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  $f  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  lTA»aal. 

The  question  was  taken;  jand  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mii  Msbom) 
there  were— ayes  137,  noes  17i 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rtse. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.; 

Accordingly  the  Committee;  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  cliair. 
Mr.  Waltto.  Chairman  of  th^  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  thaTcommit- 
tee,  having  had  imder  consid(«-ation  the 
bill  (H.  R.  10881)  making  sunplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yaar  ending 
June  30.  1958,  and  for  other^urposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thfereon. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROFRtATIONB 
FOR  GLEN  CANYON  E^AM 


Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr^  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dxtend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RxFori). 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to    charged  intetest  at  the  ntt*  «f  9tL  *wm    ^m.^^^ 

therequest  of  the  genUeman  from  Utah?    cSf^  £1S.  ad^LSS^f  S  S  SS!    Sf  ^SJ^m**   '  '         ^^^ 

S'd iTwsSroi'^'"  Mr  «„^.     ^^^  ^'  iSTp^^^STSi^lS^SSie'*  to  SL£r~  *°  ^"  '"-^  " ' "''  ^ 

the^aS^S'JL^^SSprJSoS^:    STiie^riSJSSrSS^^rj^^    SiLa; ^ 

mlttee  to  furnish  $10  million  In  new  ap-    amaU  ItemB^^e  ?0    iBsa^if  oS    J«>MP««AL  CfF  CXPT.th  tmOOm- 

S^S^t'JS^t^SS  «? oSf  r^~°"°"?l  *''?*',^    $10  million' supplemental'request^^    X  PLtTED  v       'M 

S??^^^^     .°  ,    S^T**"^^^,**'^     proved— nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mE     ^*Mr.  BfSAJKO.   :     ,      •  .^.^UtJ 

my    opinion,    a    classical    example    of     Uon  dollars  in  Interest  will  have  accnSu    <*»  »ntoa»  on  be^.  -  -  tm, 

..^IJ^yY^^^^coxnmitt^htkatM'    burden  by  unnecessarily  delaying  tha    thm  (H.  Rea  4W  i  v       «m^ 

SSJSS  S^<S'5^^:iv°HiSi^f'°'  "^  completion  Of  tSTSSSct  L^SJ?oS  ^  t^i^  ^tt^  bI...  C,i^,^^^ 

transfer  funds  from     any  definite  an-  unfair  to  the  people  who  must  repayS  crdMVd  to  be  nrintcd  *—««"«:  •aa 

nual  appropriations  available"  for  Glen  cost  but  it  Uireatens  tiie  feMlbSSv  3  ^ZZ-  «.^^^  .  _„ 

Canyon.    If  the  committee  intended  by  the  entire  prSect  feasibility  of  J?2£^«J2Ji  ,'  lopik-ariw. 

S^«f^«*'^*?'' ?* '?^**''*^*  ""*  ^'^^^^^        At  this  potot  I  am  submitting  for  tl»    tteStaZ  iJoW  i.l  '\v^^ 

??Anni5ri/*S?*;  llr'^,""^*''?*^"^-     ^^■~"°  »  breakdown  of  InterSf  chaiS!    "^  ^  ''^'^  *«-  '  .^^«5 

The  trouble  is  that  the  blank  check  is    that  ah-eady  have  been  added  to^a    ^t^^Vjo  for  the  eeosltfer^         v      rSn %Jl 

SJI^^nf  H**"^  ^^"^^  f^y^-    "^^  "°°^^  "^*  our  people  are  obhgated  to  !!!!IL!L!2."*°^                         :  oJrt«a 

Department  does  not  have  funds  in  the  repay  to  the  PtederalTreaimrv  •  nnoompieied  vMibi-               .  -   .t»*  4«tesa. 

amount  of  $10  miUion  to   transfer  to  cn^J^  ^ZfV         treasury .  wlUch  rt»u  1»  «onx                ..      «««*«»- 

Glen  Canyon  unless  Uie  committee  in-  *=^'"**"»*»  ^'"^  •*«'«<'«  project,  oten  c«»,o»  tnra.  not  to  s<«»^:                      t^^iJuaSr 

tends  it  to  discontinue  such  programs  as  ».*.  ^  ,^^ l  ,    *  2!lS!?  !flf?S?^                   ^^***»  *»* 

the  educational  and  welfare  servi^  To  ^^  "^  *"**^  <**^"*> !»  ^T^ZTSSL^^'               Oa««t^ 

Indians  and  other  similar  functions.  mt-rst    charge,    to    June    so,  for  SISTS^       ■    .     ^  k'eST  Sf 

Let  us  examine  the  present  sUtus  of        i»67 _...                       *       tn  ma  ^  ^'^  iiniliia       at  '    -     -■^^lamamnoi 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  it  will  become  btimated  interest  to  June 'so             '  tbe  bin  Dor  aMBottamt.           mxatvtm^^tn 

apparent  to  Members  of  this  body  what        ^^^-  •zcliuive  of  |io.OOOX)od  nmaaA  npott  tbe  bt:    '      h?  Oowe  wtth 

damage  will  be  done  if  Congress  fails  to        "uppiementai 397, 4M  •■■*  — '»— ^fciitt  *       ...     i  '  ocan  aAofyt- 

approve  the  $10  million  requested  for  ■■**™**«<*  interest  to  June  so,  •*,  and  tto*  mwnuym  qamuaa  atmO.  be  ooo- 

the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year         ^®"'     including     »io,ooo,ooo              *  *•"'*"  <w>*^  ^  «fcr  Itti  maa  uand- 

The  Prime  contract  on  Glen  Canyon       •"PP^-'"*^ 707,m  SJlS'SSiS  t:\  '  ITn^S^  ^ 

was  awarded  In  April  1957.     The  firm          ««»o«  or  BumMaKonAi.  Z^ZIT"  "*''■*"  ^'         ^^  mouoc  ta  m. 

c(mtract  price  was  $107.9  million.    This  ^'*°  Canyon  Dam  and  Reeervolr:              *  —_.»....._- 

figure,   by   the  way.  was  $27.6  miUion        f^^  J^^^S^ •7.078.00t  AMSMrwcBiirr     .-     , ,- r^Anrvrmr 

under  engineers  estimate.     Since  that        ^oj^o    ^Ter    Brtdge    eon-  AMENDMENT  j        j  JMOMTX 

time,    work    has    progressed    rapidly.       u^^^'t^^;:^' '"•■"  KKSa^t.^  .\Ci 

'^%lm^y.n''r  ^pp^-oyri^^w  2'^    NonconS;rS;"t.":::::::::—    iSS    ^  bolliwo.   ..    ;  e  a»mittee 

^J^^"  '^^'^^^''f^'^o^^  i^to  the  hio-  Glen    canyon    powerpiant    lii       ^^  on  Rules,  on  beh*.,     :     ••     T-tMM.  re- 
lated area  where  the  dam  is  being  built.  awitchyard:  Prime  contract...         ia.000  90tiba  tbe  ttiOn                 .     d  xtSKilu- 
No  one  doubts— and  the  committee  Service  faciimee:  tion  (H.  Re«.  4M,  c                •    ••      whieb 

does  not  contend— that  eventually  this       Water  supply  system 100.  OM  was  nfcrred  to  U:«  :^  •>       ;-u<x*UAr  and 

prime  contract  will  be  completed  and  Miscellaneous  camp  facmties.       770.000  ordered  to  be  prlc     ' 

the  full  amount  paid.    The  only  ques-        Minor  contracte 40s.  mo        -     ■    -  -.  «**---*«..- 

tion  appears  to  be  at  what  speed  should        N<»~»*n«t  coat. 410.  Oto  JSSf it^T^  .     TSJf  ^ 

work  proceed.    Should  it  proceed  at  a  Total                                  '  .^  qq,      '  l^Btnmtmotf^  tv       v             ^SSS 

pace  that  contractor  determines  would        _.       ^, lo.ooo.toi  ^f  the  Wbol*  Few  ...    Himm  0*  tH 

be   the   most  economical  or   should  it  Tne  action  of  the  committee  in  refus-  Union  for  ttoe  00.                      i&abUl<H.B. 

proceed  at  a  rate  determined  by  a  group  ^^  ^  appropriate  supplemental  twata,  >^   to  ameoil  m^   -  .   r  ,  .  u^   r<.riuuiga 

of  lay  Congressmen  who  have  never  even  "***  consequently  delaying  constrooMtB  Act  to  pofalMf  <r«c«                       • .  ,•  jitm  to 

seen  the  project.    I  do  not  contend  that  ^  °^e°  Canyon  Dam,  may  have  a  eiMlIf  2IS^*Ti^?"     "             v     -  *J  detMita, 

we  should  turn  over  the  pursestiings  of  *™l»ct  on  other  Government  ptojeeto  *»*«■»*"  too.u.r                    .  1  and  eon- 

the  Treasury  to  a  contractor.    But  I  do  throughout  the  United  States.  S3id  aad  <nSSJIi?                  -^.^Lr?^ 

contend  that  the  Appropriations  Com-  ,  ^'^^^  »  contractor  submits  a  firm  Ud  tanking  miuxit^   '                 >^^o^^ttte! 

mittee — after  a  large  contract  has  been  '^^     *     project     whose     constnwtieB  on  a^ieultor^  '                   .^  tenMAfor     % 

entered  into — should  give  serious  weight  «tretches  over  a  period  of  years,  he  ami  amMwimit  u      i  ...              ^^ruie.  jutba     * 

to  the  funding  requirements  necessary  «umes  that  Congress  will  not  unduly  de-  eonoluilcdD  o«  u..   v    .        -     ,a  «f  tbe  Vt^^' 

for  the  contractor  to  operate  at  a  speed  ^^  ^^  ^o^k  by  not  appropriating  tb*  <or— asadinit.  u  -           i   .    •teUriNsSr^!' 

he  determines  to  be  most  economical.  funds  he  needs.   How  else  can  he  sulNnit  ISSLSIL^*"            '    "^""^  ^?*-"*^ 

««?!i^?^'  "H^^h  lack  of  approprla-  »  Aj™  bid.  except  upon  that  assumptton.  STjSSJiLl    '     .i^T^^SSSSi^      "l 

tlons,  this  contractor  is  required  to  close  If  contractors  through  bitter  expert*  ontavd  on  «»te          ^^     -  mamtaeg^  m      ^, 

down  until  new  appropriations  are  made  enc«  And  that  construction  is  turned  off  to  flxua  pmhv*  ^■ 

available  next  fiscal  year.     What  will  *nd  on  Uke  a  water  faucet,  they  will  be-  tm^  on*  aotku*  vo  tvaaoiaiM. 

happen  to  the  2.500  workers  who  have  gin  to  feather  theh-  bids  hi  order  to  ewh-                       

moved  to  this  isolated  site?    Who  will  ion  tbe  expensive  Impact  of  these  delays. .                              

pay  theh- unemployment  compensation?  The  bids  received  on  all  GowraiiMat          PERISHABl^   a        t.lTURAL 

Who  wlU  furnish  relief  checks?    Is  this  contracts  will  be  higher.                                                 -          <  .:     CBS                 Mk. 

™^nHlH^*il?  ^°'' "^PP^^^"**^  ^  Speaker,  I  thtok  members  of  tbe       Mr.  BOLL            .          ^  Oommittw  flB 

appropriation  will  be  spent  sometime,  committee  were  stooere  to  their  belief  WUkm,  <n  >>-h.:;      ,            DbmT^P^ 

S  i^fiHw^^''""i''*l"*  """^  ^^"**  "***  ^^  Department  of  the  IMarf^t.  Ported  tbe  foitowtr            "— "^^  '^ 

Z,  n^lSLS!*^*^^^**,  «»nomically  could  find  the  additional  funds  tbe  eon^  tton  (R.  R«k  «'   ;  --      r-  iia^), 

u  aKSrt  itr^f?®  *****  ^"****^  °' ^^*^  tractor  needs  to  order  to  keep  opermtli*  •••wttned  to        i^xiran* 

A«««™!?^\,i      .    .^  ™*"    ^^^   y'^'s    appropriations    ar*  «rdefwltobe»r                                  ^i 

ti^^^^^r^^  ^^^^  \^  ^^  constaiic-  available.    I  cannot  and  will  not  bdieve        -n^nrn  tbat   .  adoouon  or  ihF 

Ji??H  «'  °^**K^^*L''  P^*«*  "*  "^»^  **»•  committoe  totends  to  add  m^Dee-  iJSSETtt™  ■   -     /  JItS^^  ^ 

Durden  on  the  residents  of  the  Upper  sary  toterest  charges  to  the  bill  oar  peo-  ••  *>■»  ••^    -             .      -  r^ 

Colorado  River  Basto  Stetes.   These  peo-  pie  must  repay.    I  can  only  bone  thai  •*  <•»•  ^f^^'                     -     ssate 

pie  are  obligated  to  repay  Uie  entire  cost  when   the   committee    reexamteM   tbe  SJjf  !?****                           i»ehHl(K. 

of  this  project  through  power  and  water  ability  of  the  Department  to  rate  fundi  JSlLiL!!^'                      *    . 

SSSSff  •  i.^''?*fi  ^^  *f^  ®'  ^^  *,"-    "°°^  "^^  functions-reexamtoee  tbie    t^^^^S^^  •*'     " 
Uiorlxtog    legislation,    they    are     also    ablUty  and  finds  it  wanting,  as  I  dW—    S^^S^tSJ^T     .  .  ,«»n  be 
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to  tlM  Mil  and  eoattnmi  not  to  BTciawl  a 
bom,  to  be  aqoftUy  dlTlded  and  oontrolled 
by  tbc  cbsbmsn  md  nnklxig  nilmyltj  inaB» 
ber  of  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Agrtcultore.  thm  bfll 
^"'sh«n  b«  rMd  f*  anieiidment  vndcr  tta* 
5-mlBiito  ml*.  At  tte  aonffrwfcm  of  tbe 
cunakleraUao  of  tbe  bill  for  ameodment.  tbe 
('ommlttee  iball  rlee  and  report  tbe  bill  to 
tba  iloine  wttti  sa^  aroenrtmente  a*  may 
bare  baan  adopted,  and  tbe  prerloua  qoertUm 
■ball  be  conafclered  aa  owlered  on  tbe  bill 
and  amcndmenta  tbcceto  to  final  peeetge 
without  Interrening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
onanhnons  oooaeaat  to  file  a  supplemental 
report  to  aceompany  the  Mil,  H.  R.  376. 
The  purpose  of  the  supplemental  report 
Is  to  correct  the  original  report  so  as  to 
comply  wtth  rule  XTTT  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


_-    -THE  COMBfUNIST  COUP  IN 
CZECHOSIjOVAKIA 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marics  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
MChnsettB? 

inoiri[>Jection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CnehoriloTaks  ate  one  of  the  most  hard 
working,  talented,  and  dauntless  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  By  dint  of  per- 
severance and  persistence  they  manage 
to  make  themselves  politically  inde- 
pendent and  economically  self-support- 
ing under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. They  are  brave  and  courageous 
In  fighting  for  their  heritage  and  for  their 
ideals,  such  as  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. People  with  such  sterling  attri- 
butes certainly  deserve  a  better  lot  than 
has  been  theirs  during  most  of  modem 
times. 

For  centuries  their  country  was  par- 
celed out  among  powerful  Oermanie 
monarchs,  and  they  were  held  down  un- 
der owressive  foreign  regimes.  Never- 
theless they  never  gave  up  their  cen- 
turies-old dream  of  national  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  Their  dream  came 
true  in  1918,  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
At  once  they  set  out  to  make  their  re- 
created country  an  outpost  of  genuine 
democracy  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe. 
Thanks  to  the  able  leadership  of  the  great 
Thomas  Masaryk  and  his  devoted  sup- 
porters, they  succeeded  supremely  well 
in  this  difficult  and  worthy  task.  For 
two  decades  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were 
free  and  they  made  the  most  of  their 
freedom.  Then,  in  1938,  came  the  Nazis 
who  brutally  put  an  end  to  Czechoeloyak 
freedom.  In  the  ensuing  war  the  Czech- 
oeloviJEs  were  almost  forgotten.  The 
Czechs,  however,  again  succeeded  in 
regaining  their  freedom  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

But  the  freedom  thus  regained  in  1945 
was  a  mere  shadow  of  the  real  freedom 
they  enjoyed  during  the  interwar  years. 


From  1945  on  for  several  years  wl|ile  they 
tried  to  withstand  totalitarian  threats 
and  pressures  from  the  U.  6.  S.  R..  the 
Communists  were  determined  to  employ 
all  the  trickery  and  treachery  tn  their 
efforts  to  destroy  Czechoslovak  democ- 
racy. This  they  did  10  years  ago,  attain- 
ing their  goal  on  February  25,  19*8. 

Once  in  power  the  Communis  have 
never  relaxed  their  hold  on  Czechoslo- 
vaks. They  have  done  their  worst  to 
suppress  all  forms  of  freedom  in  the 
country.  Tliey  have  been  parttcularly 
harsh  on  religious  leaders.  E^ly  in 
1951  they  placed  Archbishop  Beran  under 
arrest,  and  since  then  he  tias  bieen  not 
only  barred  from  performing  his  duty, 
but  we  do  not  even  know  of  his  fate.  The 
archbishop  and  all  his  unfortimate  coun- 
trymen are  isolated  from  the  Free  World 
in  their  beloved  homeland.  Still  those 
stout-hearted  and  tough  Czechoslovaks 
have  not  given  up  their  hope  for  ft-eedom. 
even  though  they  have  suffered  during 
the  last  10  years  under  Inhuman  Ccmi- 
munist  tsrranny.  We  all  hope  atid  pray 
on  this  day  that  soon  they  will  attain 
their  freedom,  and  in  freedom  enjoy 
peace.  ' 


WILKES-BARRE  AND  HAMOVER 
TOWNSHIP  FLOOD  CdNTROL 
PROJECT 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  uiie  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objejction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  roiji  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  tiie  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936  to  provide  for  the 
repair  and  improvement  of  flood  control 
works  that  have  been  damaged  by  un- 
usual subsidence  of  such  flood '  control 
levees. 

My  amendment  speciflcally  refers  to 
the  flood  control  projects  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Hanover  Townshin  which 
have  suffered  damage  due  to  miaing  op- 
erations, according  to  the  ladings  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  who  have 
investigated  these  projects  frofcn  time 
to  time. 

I  wiU  shortly  introduce  a  tbroader 
amendment  to  the  orgcmic  act  of  1936 
that  will  apply  to  the  basic  authorities 
that  ware  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
the  act  when  it  was  enacted  22  y#ars  ago. 

A  broader  amendment  to  thfe  act  is 
necessary  because  of  the  wiqespread 
concern  with  the  subsidence  pn^blem  in 
other  areas  throughout  the  Unit^  States 
not  affected  directly  by  mining  opera- 
tions, such  as  subsidence  caused  by  the 
passage  of  subterranean  streams 
through  limestone  areas  an4  areas 
affected  by  subsidence  through  removal 
of  oil  and  gases  from  subterranfean  soil 
structures.  , 

As  important  as  the  legislativei  process 
is,  referring  to  the  amendment  to  the 
act,  in  the  event  that  the  Wilk^-Barre 
and  Hanover  Township  flood  control 
projects  are  found  now  to  be  inadequate 
in  safeguarding  these  areas  against 
possible  flood  damage,  I  then  will  request 


emergency  funds  to  do  the  |recoDstnic- 
tion  work  necessary.  , 

Such  Federal  emergency  |  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  used  by  the  Army  aigi- 
neers  when  flood  control  pijojects  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  Mrhere  they 
may  tiecome  ineffective  in  Warding  off 
serioiis  damage  caused  bsf  "wii»"n"y 
heavy  snowfalls  or  rainfalls. 

As  we  all  know,  the  recent  hetiVj  snow- 
fall in  the  Susquehanna  Watershed  could 
cause  serious  damage  if  the  tjunoff  comes 
all  at  once  due  to  prolonged)  warm  days 
and  mild  evenings.  Just  aa  soon  aa  I 
am  advised  by  the  engineers  that  there 
is  a  definite  danger  of  flooqing,  I  shall 
immediately  request  emergency  funds 
so  that  they  can  take  approRriate  action 
in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  terrible 
experience  which  befell  oiir  valley  in 
1936  and  on  a  few  other  oortwlona. 

This  problem  \b  a  difficult  khm  because 
of  the  constantly  cJianging  ifeatber  fac- 
tors which  at  times  cannot  i  be  forecast 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.] 

In  any  event  the  situaUov  in  our  area 
will  have  to  be  watched  veryi  doaely  this 
year  in  view  of  the  damage  tl^  has  been 
caused  to  certain  parts  of  tb|B  flood  ooo- 
trol  system  which,  he  said,  wfis  originallj 
designed  to  cope  with  a  flodding  condi- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  tnat  of  1986. 
Ehie  to  the  heavy  snowfalll  I  tmft  re- 
quested the  Weather  Bureatt  and  Army 
engineers  to  coordinate  th^  activitiet 
to  assure  the  maximum  protection  and 
assistance  of  these  Government  agencies 
will  be  made  available  to  communitlm 
in  the  county  bordering  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Lackawanna  Riirers  and  at 
Duryea  as  welL 


ask 


* 


MONEY  AND  CREDIT  AND 
PROSPERTTY I 

Mr.    PHILBIN.     Mr.   Spelker,   I 
imanimous  consent  to  extfnd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Racoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  iobjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemail  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? [ 

There  was  no  objection.     ' 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions  in  speeches  and 
statements  I  have  dealt  with  the  tight- 
money  policy,  so-called,  which,  in  effect, 
has  been  more  responsible  than  perhaps 
any  other  factor  in  releasing  and  pro- 
moting recessionary  forces  ia  our  econ- 
omy presently  responsible  for  imemploy- 
ment  and  serious  depressed  conditions 
in  many  areas  of  the  Nation! 

We  are  now  able  to  observe  Just  how 
harmful  the  results  of  this  i  policy  have 
been  to  date.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  it  is  believed  by  many  economists 
and  statesmen  in  other  countries  that 
our  tight-money  policy  has  been  respon- 
sible for  recessionary  dev^^ments  in 
other  parts  of  the  Free  world.  I  re- 
cently heard  a  broadcast  fty  a  distin- 
guished, Conservative  member  of  tbe 
British  House  of  Commons  ftrongly  set- 
ting forth  this  view  and  have  read  au- 
thoritative articles  in  a  similar  tenor. 

It  has  been  urged  in  the  past  that  the 
use  of  certain  monetary-  And  credit- 
control  devices  to  affect  marginal  buy- 
ing, rediscount  rates,  bonq  purchases, 
and  reserve  requirements  stiaJA  the  like 
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could  eventually  cope  with  almost  any 
domestic  econcHnic  disturbance.  Up  to 
tills  time,  we  have  had  affirmative  proof 
that  these  controls  can  operate  to  pro- 
duce a  recession  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment. Now,  however,  we  are  waiting 
for  proof  that  the  use  of  these  con- 
trols can  eliminate  a  recession  and  re- 
store confidence,  prosperity,  and  em- 
ployment. 

I  recognize  that  the  determination  of 
when  and  imder  what  circumstances 
these  controls  should  be  used  is  not  a 
political  question  and  is  not  decided  by 
the  Congress. 

Shortly  after  the  advent  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  back  in  1953,  in  a 
rather  lengthy  speech.  I  urged  sympa- 
thetic support  for  the  then-new  Presi- 
dent by  Congress  and  the  coimtry.  And 
I  strongly  pleaded  at  that  time  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  the  exercise  of  mone- 
tary controls  designed  to  produce  re- 
cessionary effects.  I  communicated 
these  views  to  appropriate  ofQcials  of 
the  Government.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  was  not  long  afterward  when 
interest  and  rediscount  rates  were 
raised.  Not  long  afterward,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  to  everyone  that  this  was 
a  bad  mistake,  the  rates  were  reduced. 
But  subsequently  they  were  again  raised 
with  dire  results  we  see  today,  and  re- 
cent efforts  to  change  them  dounward 
again  have  not  yet  been  effective. 

It  is  clear  to  me — and  I  think  to  many 
who  have  far  more  experience  and  au- 
thoritativeness  regarding  monetary 
questions  than  I  profess  to  have — that 
past  and  recent  exercises  of  monetary 
controls  have  been  Ill-considered,  ill- 
timed,  and  productive  of  great  mischief 
in  our  economic  system,  and  in  some 
foreign  economic  systems.  Of  late,  in- 
terest and  rediscount  rates  have  been 
lowered,  to  be  sure,  and  only  recently 
has  action  been  taken  regarding  bank 
reserves,  even  though  our  situation 
seems  to  be  getting  worse  all  the  time, 
so  far  as  emplosrment  is  concerned. 
Rates  on  marginal  stock  purchases  have 
been  reduced,  which  has  increased  stock 
speculation. 

We  are  now  informed  officially  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  expects  un- 
employment to  go  beyond  the  4  million 
point  during  February.  Many  compe- 
tent authorities  believe  it  has  already 
gone  bejrond  that  point  and  will  go  even 
higher.  Some  believe  it  will  go  over  the 
5  million  mark. 

Some  people  high  ii.  the  administra- 
tion are  evidently  relying  upon  increased 
spending  for  defense  and  related  pur- 
poses to  end  the  recession.  No  doubt  this 
will  be  a  helpful  factor  in  bringing  back 
employment,  but  it  will  take  some  time 
for  this  factor  alone  to  produce  results 
in  the  form  of  reemployment  of  several 
milUons  of  our  idle  citizens. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  an  attack 
must  be  made  upon  the  present  reces- 
sion upon  a  much  broader  and  deeper 
front.  I  believe  that  the  agencies  con- 
cerned should  give  immediate  considera- 
tion to  the  further  reduction  of  reserve 
requirements.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  move  to  reduce  taxes  across 
the  board  for  people  and  businessmen. 
Z  believe  that  Congress  should  consider 


the  Inauguration  of  a  progilUB 
toward  large-sized  publie 
ects — ^roads,  public  buUdiaca, 
provnnents.  I  believe  tbat 
urgently  must  do  something  to  i 
credit  for  small-business  mm.  wbo,  Bke 
the  workers,  are  currently  aqoeesed  ia 
the  paradox  of  inflated  i»1em  wad  mt- 
employment. 

I  realize  that  some  eoonottfsts  and 
well-informed  financial  and  liiisliMW 
people  believe  that  the  r^^sy^wlCTi  wID  be 
shortlived.  However,  mudi  damage  bM 
already  been  done,  and  I  do  act  believe 
we  can  afford  to  take  rti^au^^  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  tbe  wdfare 
of  millions  of  workers  and 
not  to  speak  of  the  many 
and  commercial  organizations  who  ai« 
directly  concerned  here. 

Economic  cycles  are  peculiar  and  un- 
predictable. They  are  frequently 
touched  off.  not  so  mucb  by  «>^^«****f"<f 
factors,  as  by  psychological  faofors  and 
public  opinion.  Once  tbe  oooMnee  of 
the  buying  public,  the  eacMMM  and 
businessmen  is  affected  and 
it  usually  takes  a  consldemliie  timfe  to 
restore  it. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  last 
confidence  all  along  the  line 
greatly  affected.  Businessmen  have 
been  hampered  by  lade  of  niiMlH  and 
many  have  been  and  stUl  are  UBWflUng  to 
risk  venturing  capital  under  uncertain 
conditions.  Public  coDfldenoe  has  been 
psychologically  penetrated  Iqr  feeUncs 
that  have  swept  over  the  eomrtry  and 
some  parts  of  the  world  that  we  have 
moved  into  a  downward  eoooomic  cycle. 

I  agree  that  there  should  be  no  polit- 
ical meddling  with  monetary  controls. 
But  Congress  has  a  du^  to  tfttrnk.  out  and 
give  its  opinions  about  tbe  cOaoti  of 
these  controls.  Congress  alw  lifts  the 
distinct  duty  to  pursue  tax  reduetioa. 
credit  expansion  and  public  worts  proj- 
ects in  an  effort  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  depression  and  ii  rwsliiii  and  pot 
the  Nation  on  its  upward  path  to  full 
prosperity  and  full  employment. 

I  am  very  optimlstie  about  the  future 
of  America  and  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  viae 
for  anyone  to  sell  AmfStioa  short.  We 
are  a  great  Nation,  stronc  and  power- 
ful in  every  way.  We  have  a  superb  in- 
dustrial  structure  and  the  worid's  high- 
est productive  economy.  Our  busineii 
system  is  without  an  equal  in  the  world 
and  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  its  power  and  effeetlfeiMai  In  pro- 
viding steadily  increasing,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living. 

We  are  on  the  tlirw^wld  of  the  mat 
space  age  in  which  revduttaiary  devel- 
opments will  occur.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  implement  them  and  to  cuahkm 
their  effects  on  our  •ww'^wiy  and 
political  institutiona  Tinraiti  they  are 
bound  to  be  sweeidng  and  racBeal  In 
character  and  untanaginnbly  extensive 
In  scope. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  remember  that 
In  our  economy  and  soeiety  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  great,  unforeseen  new  needs 
and  demands  are  steiulUy  devdoplxic, 
arising  from  modem  InvenMcas  and 
technological  laogieea.  "niflee  factors 
are  making  themaelvea  kaofUA  In  Many 
ways  and  are  moving  In^tiii  <fctUiuii  of 


•n  eicpanmng  dynamic  tfunamy  greater 
enehyeer. 

Tnlfatlon  can  ke  a  danger,  to  be  sure. 
As  I  h^T^  stated  many  ttaMs.  I  think 
we  ih  !  '  i^  lass  ooneemed  aboi;rt;  in- 
flation :  than  we  should  be  about  de- 
flatioQ  iiUA  receMiton  which  are  already 
apparent  te  many  M«aa  throughout  our 
Nation  vdA  In  other  natkm. 

I  bofie  that  the  Consrem  wlB  make 
resolute  efforts  in  thcae  areas  in  order 
to  atrangUMn  aoid  rentabae  our  economy 
and  0at  great  pvoduetlve  aygtnn  and 
ke  fp  them  strong  and  healthy  and  in  a 
state  of  readtnasB  to  bartises  tbe  defense 
mxmnm  and  to  malnlnlii  econ<Mnle 
sfeabllltv.  cj-id  prosperity. 

In  H  «:.d.  I  would  reiterate  what  I 

have  eald  ao  many  tlaaea  before  that — 

A  rtrong.  powerroi  Axawioa.  tnvfnclble  tn 

ulS  nmirmeeiis  ia  i^proadi. 

rT9  tbm  woKia  ••  ft  graat  beaoon 

<l(im.  unAtrald  tn  a  dangeroua 

i  to  rvtaln  tto  ISbcrttes  c^en  at 

-iusoOM  «jD(l  Uood.  «troog  mUl- 

-'  :r    loohUly.  •dneattonally 

-ually,  is  at  psramount 

our  natlBw  asay  grow 

'  ritf  that  rngbcr  destiny 

:t.  tf  M  nteia*  Ite  splrtt- 

^uctk  ta  dnmsmey  and  its 

'    ^  «K>cteqr  VMaar  Ood  iMwed 

'tbe  rlgbte  and  dignity 


■tatMlir : 
U«bt  I. 


ttx  CO  . 

tar,  • 
and,  »i;o^ 


and  Ott!^ 
whldb  - 

ual  Tar. 
Xmlth.  u  ■ 
cat  tbe 
or  tbv  ' 


'..u..a  wai  wanmadf  With 
the  n<.  ■.'Her,  It  can  be  atoiiped  dead 
in  Ms  u  •CL&.  Tbe  Idea  that  people  have 
to  be  pot  thnragh  the  eennoiiilc  wringer 
every  time  there  la  a  busluem  cycle  is 
ADolent  history  m  modem  economy. 

Tq  :  he  people  of  staggering 

prlee  ana  ua.  burdens,  kxOated  living 
ooets  and  to  bring  jogbifed  prices  of 
Hi  IS  Miles  of  life  and  antiamry  every- 
day eommodUles  down  to  reasonable 
levek  must  be  aeocmpllabed  without 
(uriber  delay. 

And  anall  buslnesa  mnst  promptly 
ha-  ampia  eredK.    I  do  not 

teiicTv  tnat  ve  can  afford  to  dodder 
or  fold  our  hands  in  hopeful 


It  will  be  neoemary.  I  believe,  to  tadde 
tbeee  queatiecM  Immediately  and  most 
vlgorooaly.  beqium  dangerous  forces 
baT«  been  fcianead  In  tbe  ecoiKMny, 
wl'  ?s»  vreading  throughout  the 
Ms'  •  and  tbe  world  and  must  be 
cb:  V  .'  now  without  further  equi voca- 
tion.   

PROTBCT  ODR  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Ml*.  WSAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask  unanl- 
mo\:  --^oaenl  to  ailifiwi  the  House  for  1 
miuui^  and  to  revile  and  extend  my 


Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  TwiueBt  of  tbe  gfntkmtn  from  West 
VIrgtnU? 

Thmf  vrr^no  objection. 

^  '^  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
Uo>  :th  the  ao-caUed  recessicm 
wh  '  ir  friends  of  ttie  opposition  make 
:,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
ja<:  ^  nat  there  Is  one  industry,  the 
ecv  r.  >  nroq;>  of  my  State  of  West  Vlr- 
glT:  :  lat  has  been,  off  and  on.  In  a 
ooDawi  ; .  rtnte  of  feast  or  tMnine  for  the 
peak  80''.  .-iioreyears. 

T^  i  :cf,  I  refer  to  the  Mtumlnons 
00^:   I'  J\i«try,  comettanes  an  unwanted 
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indiutrial  (niTluui,  but,  in  times  of  crisis, 
an  honored  guest  at  the  economic  table. 

Along  with  the  railroads,  I  can  think 
of  no  other  two  Industries  so  indispen- 
sable to  our  welfare,  in  fact,  our  national 
survival,  in  a  time  of  crisis.  You  may 
say  what  you  will  concerning  the  future 
of  attMnic  energy,  but  it  is  still  coal 
which  Is  the  keystone  of  our  economy. 

Were  it  not  for  coal,  we  would  have  no 
steel  industry. 

Were  it  not  for  coal,  our  vast  produc- 
tion of  electric  power  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

It  is  quite  true  that  our  scientists  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  bright  and  glowing 
tomorrow  in  the  field  of  energy  produc- 
tion through  atomic  energy,  solar  ovens, 
and  various  other  devices,  but  we  must 
be  realistic  for  the  moment  and  con- 
sider the  fact  that  our  coal  indiistry  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  three  great  war 
efforts  since  1917. 

While  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels 
that  the  answer  to  every  problem  is  Gov- 
ernment control  and  bureaucratic  regu- 
lation, I  do  think  that  the  Congress 
should  bend  over  backward  in  every  re- 
spect when  it  considers  legislation  ad- 
mittedly harmful  to  coaL 

For  Instance,  the  coal  interests  are  be- 
fore us  in  this  session  with  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  depletion  allowance  should 
be  raised  from  10  to  15  percent.  What 
could  be  fairer  to  an  industry  where 
unemployment  is  rising,  where  produc- 
Uon.  and  freight  costs  have  placed  many 
a  inroducer  in  an  imtenable  position? 
Our  oil  and  gas  producers  with  less  in- 
vestment per  well  than  the  capital  out- 
lay for  one  medium-size  coal  operation 
receive  a  27  Me  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance, which  underscores  the  illogic  of 
keeping  coal  at  10  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  tax  handicaps  under, 
which  it  operates,  coal  as  an  industry 
emplosring  great  numbers  of  people, 
must  compete  every  day  in  every  >yeAr 
with  cmnpeting  fuels  which  are  largely 
laborless.  Because  of  its  large  labor 
force,  coal  mining  supports  ti^e  entire 
economies  of  great  areas. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  un- 
derstand the  picture,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  has  enough  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves to  supply  the  entire  United  States 
for  at  least  a  centiuy  at  present  rates  of 
production. 

Our  annual  production  In  West  Vir- 
ginia since  the  early  1940's  has  never 
dropped  below  100  million  tons  annually. 
The  labor  force  needed  to  insure  1^ 
production  is  Just  under  100.000  men  out 
of  a  total  State  popiilation  of  aroxmd  2 
million. 

The  coal  industry  is  directly  respon- 
sible in  West  Virginia  for  the  payment 
of  more  than  50  percent  of  all  tax  reve- 
nues. Its  indirect  benefits  are  enormous. 
There  is  not,  I  would  say.  one  dollar  of 
tax  revenue  going  into  State  or  local 
treasuries  which  has  not  at  some  point 
in  its  circulation  been  touched  by  the 
influence  of  either  the  coal  industry's 
prosperity  or  its  depression. 

West  THrglnia  annually  leads  all  of 
the  States,  where  coal  is  found,  in  total 
producticm.  In  1956,  for  Instance,  we 
produced   143,377,000  tons,  more  than 


100  million  tons  more  than  the  second 
highest  producer. 

Coal  is  responsible  for  the  prosperity 
of  at  least  three  major  coal-oarrying 
railroads. 

In  addition  to  carrying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost  of  our  Govennnent,  it 
shoulders  the  burden  of  pumpiing  into 
consumer  trade  the  flow  of  dollai)s  which 
ket^ps  oiu*  merchants,  small  and  large,  in 
a  solvent  condition. 

Because  of  its  availability  in  profu- 
sion in  West  Virginia,  it  has  attracted 
great  new  steam  generating  plants  as 
part  of  the  vast  complex  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  &  Electric  Co.  which  has,  in 
turn,  brought  about  the  creation  of  a 
chemical  industry  in  both  the  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  River  Valleys  which  make 
them  two  of  the  most  ImportaDt  areas 
of  modem  American  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

One  wonders  that  had  it  not  ^n  for 
the  availability  of  this  profuse  supply 
of  relatively  cheap  and  reliable  fuel  the 
Story  of  the  creation  of  a  new  diemical 
industry  in  these  areas  might  have  been 
different. 

There  is  currently  'much  speculation, 
optimism,  and  dreams  of  the  day  when 
atomic  energy  will  displace  all  other 
forms  of  energy  as  the  propulsi\te  power 
for  our  industrial  machine. 

Yet,  what  is  the  story  here  on  the 
basis  of  the  one  installation  already 
complete  and  in  operation  at  Sbipping- 
port.  Pa.? 

An  atomic  reactor,  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  tvuie  of  $70 
million  has  been  installed  thexte.  The 
installed  kilowatt  cost  at  Shippingport 
is  $1,168  with  average  capital  tarrying 
charges  per  kilowatt-hour  averaging  out 
to  26.6  mills. 

In  striking  contrast,  the  latest  and 
most  modem  steam  generating  plants, 
fueled  by  coal,  produce  electric  power 
for  3.5  mills  as  an  average  capital  car- 
rying charge  and  the  installe^^  kilowatt 
cost  averages  $153. 

You  can  thus  see  that  it  will  be  a 
long,  long  time  before  we  can  rtly  upon 
other,  more  exotic  forms  of  energy  than 
coal. 

I  have  made  this  recital,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  try  in  small  measure  to  point  out  to 
the  House  the  great  need  for  giving  the 
coal  indvistry  the  economic  protection  it 
asks. 

It  Is  our  reliance  in  war,  oij-  main- 
stay in  peace,  and  oiu-  industrial  hope 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 


BIRTHDAY   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STAT^ 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speakeij,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  an4  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj«ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today— 
February  25.  1958 — the  Secretary  of 
State  celebrates  his  70th  birthday.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  briefly 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  service  i|endered 
his  country  by  this  dedicated  Afierican. 


For  more  than  50  years  Secretary 
Dulles  has  been  a  close  studelit  of  foreigq 
affairs.  Ehiring  much  of  this  time  he 
has  served  the  Govemmeilt  In  many 
capacities  in  the  field  of  foijeign  affairs. 
in  the  armed  services  and  In  the  Con- 
gress. .  i 

In  recenc  months  there'  have  been 
numerous  and,  in  many  ins^nces  vitu- 
perative attacks  made  upon  Mr.  Dulles. 
In  most  instances  these  havt  come  from 
a  miscellaneous  conglomeration  of  left- 
ists, one-worlders.  fellow  tifavelers  and 
those  whose  primary  concern  is  not  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States^  but,  rather, 
the  advancement  of  an  ihtemational 
philosophy  of  government  i  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  is  destruction  of  o\ir  own 
system  of  government  and  pur  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  hav0  denounced 
Secretary  Dulles  because  thjey  say  he  is 
not  popular  abroad.  This  14  a  matter  of 
no  concern  to  me.  No  man  who  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  welfare  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States  will  win  a 
worldwide  popularity  cont^.  Indeed, 
if  any  Secretary  of  State  were  to  be 
primarily  concerned  with  his  interna- 
tional popularity,  he  probably  could  not 
discharge  the  obligations  at  his  oath  of 
office.  All  too  often  there  Is  a  penalty 
for  courageous  leadership. 

Mr.  Dulles'  popularity  reaches  its  low- 
est ebb  in  the  Kremlin  and  in  the 
chancelleries  of  the  Iron  Cilrtain  coun- 
tries. That  is  because  thef  know  that 
he  is  determined  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  that  since  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Commtr.nists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  he  has  constantly  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  iprimary  ob- 
jective is  world  dominatilon  through 
world  revolution.  They  know  that  he 
has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  misled 
as  to  the  true  Communist  objective  of 
destroying  and  dominating  this  country. 
Also.  Secretary  Dulles  in  view  of  the 
persistent  record  of  broken  treaties  and 
broken  pledges  by  the  ComHunists  over 
the  years,  has  not  allowed  Himself  to  be 
disillusioned  into  the  futile  belief  that 
the  Communists  have  changed  and  that 
an  agreement  with  them  t)oday  or  to- 
morrow which  does  not  proivide  for  en- 
forcement provisions  is  anjf  more  valid 
than  any  of  the  past  agreements  which 
they  have  flagrantly  violate^. 

Recently,  Secretary  Dulles  has  been 
denounced  in  the  leftist  press  because 
on  occasions  he  has  invoked  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  moral  law  and  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  ours  Is  essen- 
tially a  religious  civilization,  whereas 
commimism  is  antireligious  and  mdeed 
has  as  one  of  its  basic  tenets  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  God.  4  must  con- 
fess that  although  I  have  b^n  in  public 
life  for  25  years.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  this  new  basis  pf  attack  on 
our  Secretary  of  State.  i 

Considering  the  nature,  ^lotives.  and 
backgroimd  of  his  chief  an^  most  per- 
sistent public  critics.  I  ami  inclined  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  thefeords  which 
Desdemona  used  speaking  <^  Othello  "I 
love  him  for  the  enemies  h0  has  made." 

It  seems  to  have  become  an  unfwtu- 
nate  truism  that  a  Secret4ry  ot  State 
cannot  serve  in  office  for  an  extended 
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period  without  becoming  the  object  of 
persistent  carping  criticism.  Dean 
Acheson,  when  he  served  in  that  posi- 
tion, had  the  same  experience.  I  am  as 
disheartened  now  to  see  ooaie  of  the 
unmerited  criticism  directed  at  Secre- 
tary Dulles  as  I  was  to  see  equally  im- 
merited  criticism  heaped  upon  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

Although  I  have  not  in  all  instances 
agreed  with  Mr.  Dulles'  views,  still  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  past 
without  publicly  pajring  tribute  to  this 
sincere,  courageous,  dedicated  and 
perspicacious  American. 


IMPORTED  OIL 


Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tiK5ky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  desire  to  reentrust  in  Congress  the 
power  over  America's  foreign  trade  laws. 
I  also  support  proposals  to  provide  the 
tariff  and  quota  safeguards  necessary  for 
the  economic  well-being  and  the  secxirity 
of  our  country. 

My  active  opposition  to  trade  policies 
responsible  for  vast  volumes  of  unem- 
ployment m  the  United  States  dates  back 
to  my  first  year  in  Congress.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  an  area  the  mining  activity  of 
which  has  been  restricted  because  for- 
eign residual  oil  has  pillagdd  our  markets, 
I  have  frankly  been  astounded  that  our 
Government  could  permit  such  condi- 
tions to  exist.  I  have  felt  all  along  that 
the  powerful  interests  which  stand  to 
profit  handsomely  under  present  policies 
have  successfully  misrepresented  our 
case  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  else 
the  legislation  needed  to  protect  our 
working  people  would  not  be  so  long  in 
coming. 

An  example  of  this  erroneous  presen- 
tation took  place  on  a  television  program 
just  last  night.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
colleagues  watched  that  presentation 
during  the  dinner  hour.  The  commenta- 
tor responsible  for  the  misstatement  was 
no  doul>t  unconscious  of  his  error,  yet  it 
is  typical  of  the  distortion  and  sophistry 
that  has  become  so  widespread. 

In  summation  of  a  filmed  series  of 
meetings  and  interviews  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversial  trade  issue,  the  com- 
mentator remarked: 

The  mine  worker  wants  us  to  go  back  to 
coal  fumac«a  ratber  than  import  oU. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  regular  reader  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  which 
contains  many  references  to  the  damage 
which  foreign  residual  oil  inflicts  upon 
the  domestic  coal  industry.  I  have  been 
told  of  the  testimony  by  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy, vice  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  who  has  appeared 
before  a  number  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees in  opposition  to  excessive  Imports 
of  resldiial  oil.  I  have  been  told  of  the 
same  opposition  by  President  John  L. 
Lewis,  by  other  olBdals,  and  by  the 
general  rank  and  file  among  the  UMWA 
membership. 


tba 


fair 


I  should  like  at 

anyone  who  cbaivai  tiMKi  Um  mbie 

er  wants  fuel  onn  to  99  bmtk.  to  Mai 

furnaces  rather  than  lapirt  oiL 

In  the  first  idaee.  MT.  mpemker,  tha 
statemoit  is  ridteiloPi  Imchmm  ttMvs  U 
no  competition 
and  imported 
on  which  'w<«»ffn  and 
have  ccmttnuany  ajhed 
sidual  oil  is  a  heavy, 
stance  that  eannot  ba  Mid  fta 
heating.  I  hope  that  IfMwfciiii  of  Oon« 
gress  fully  underatand  ttate  inrtnt.  aiMl  to 
all  fairness  to  tlM  mliiiwuiilw  ami  m 
the  interest  of  good  reporttnv— I  trogt 
that  the  commentator  wtao  wmA  ao  tat 
off  the  track  last  n^tht  vID  find  It  eoD- 
venient  to  make  the ; 
on  a  later  prograas. 

Secondly,   nettlier   maaagoMat   tmst 
labor  in  the  ooal  Industry  haa  1 

for  legislation  to  force  nee  of  ooal  1 

of  oil  in  home  heattnc.  Of  a  oerlalntf!, 
the  coal  industry  would  enjoy 
millions  of  homes  that  are  now 
oil.  but  no  one  In  the 
complain  of  maiteta 
competitive  methods.  In  plaee  of  ftala 
domestic  maitat  wMab  taaa  larvdy 
turned  to  other  fUda.  Htm  ooal  Indutry 
is  striving  to  inereaae  aaac*  aaong  t»- 
dustrial  consumera— audi  as  daetile  nHI* 
ities,  cement  mffls,  ataBkniB  phnla,  and 
other  manufaetarers. 

We  do  believe  that  raddoal  ofl  hnporti 
should  be  restrlefeed.  Mr.  B^n^Mn.  Tiny 
have  invaded  eaat-ooaat  fW****  and 
other  markets,  thereby  •*«— **y  toeavy 
market  losses  and  resultlnc  In  aeRfgat 
unemployment  in  the  ooal  lldds.  Wt. 
do  not  believe  that  Anotean  w<orlBcn 
should  lose  their  jobs  because  interna- 
tional shippers  are  able  to  bring  In  a 
competitive  prodaet  that  can  be  aoM  at 
whatever  price  la  naoia^aiy  to  andcradl 
coaL  Members  of  Oontnas  who  arc  ex- 
periencing loaaea  In  hadnoM  activity  in 
their  own  dlstrtefes  will  be  Inclined  to 
agree  with  me.  I  am  aore. 

I  am  confidant  that  the  bOIa  Intro- 
duced in  Congrem  on  thia  Bub>eet  vta 
receive  sympathetle  MirtwriaiwIlT^  tnm 
many  of  my  ooQeafuea  wim  hweUrfme 
did  not  reaBae  the  tnie  pmMoo  of  the 
coal  industry  with  regard  to  Imported 
oil.  Torn-  support  of  Uils  l00slatlon  will 
be  ai^reciated  by  many  huailtle  wozters 
in  the  coal  mlnea  and  by  that  Importi .  i 
industry  itself  and  by  the  < 
erally  to  my  section  of  the  ooontxr. 


LOANS   FOR 
CERTAIN 


tflUUiaCTB   IN 
OP8CXKMCB 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a«k 
unanimous  cooasnt  to  extend  ay  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Bicoaa. 

The  SPEAKKi^  U  there  objeeticn  to 
the  request  of  tba  0nlllBan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  ohjeetlop. 

Mr.  RODZllO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
when  Amerieaas  and  free  peepte  ane  r 
Joicing  over  the  prcmaee  of  the  first  star 
of  the  nree  World  In  outer  space,  our 
basic  proUlema  Sn  iynrit**^r  ictenttflo 
manpower  Btni  xeQuliv  oor  uifcsKt  attfli" 
Uon. 


i;  third,  caDed  for  apodal 
at^'K'^on  to  OHtaia  ateas  of  stodsr;  or 
f<  -'  .  called  attntion  to  certain  out- 
at8odii«  needs  of  the  American  student. 
I  l^ive  toog  bean  particularly  oon- 
eooBd  with  two  phaaaa  of  the  edocatian 
prftilaai  aa  It  aalala  today,  the  provisian 
oikmam  to amMabideiUs  in  meeting  the 
eoat  of  Pft-hltfi  aiihoiil  education.  In 
generml.  and  the  pnwliion  of  loans  to  ae- 
elst  atwdanti  nba  vWi  to  pursue  poat- 

i»  oertaln    acienee 


an  ^Mroary  9.  liHw  I  Introduced  a  bm 
which  eiffla  for  Miry  loans  to  stodenta 
w9m  dedie  to  eoeMaae  their  post-hlgh- 
awhool  ednneHaw,  la  supporttng  this 
ynpoaal.  I  eaOed  attention  to  the  na- 
Uenal  need  for  the  pm-suit  of  higher 
edueatian  by  larger  numbers  of  oar 
eapable  atodenta. 

I  rfee  today  In  npport  of  a  second 
pr,  r,.^..,!  which  relatea  to  loans  for  poat- 
hi^~j<no(d  study  but  which  is  aimed 
to  help  Btodents  who  are  partieolaity 
iBterBsted  la  aotenee.  I  believe  that  my 
aeooDd  pfnpnml  is  neeeesary  becauae  in 
additiatt  to  the  natloaal  need  for  a  gen- 
erally wfSl  educated  populace,  there  la 
a  apeelally  expr  eased  need  for  profea- 
denaOy  and  tadgrtraTly  trained  people 
m  the  fields  of  the  exart  sciences.  This 
need,  we  must  always  remember,  exists 
"Bot  oidy  baeanm  of  recently  demon- 
flffrated  Soviet  lolenUfle  know-how.  bat 
heeaaae  of  man's  mnreasing  dependenoe 
upon  aeieBoe  for  the  development  of  new 
xomam  by  whl^  to  meet  his  material 
neada  of  food,  aafety  and  shelter. 

The  propoaal  to  which  I  now  speak. 
R.  lOOes.  introdoeed  on  January  10. 
repreaoBli  a  atep  toward  tbt  fulfillment 
ef  the  adiinatlonal  goal  of  many  of  oar 
yovng  peopHwho  deaire  to  pursue  post- 
hlgh-aehool  rtudiaa  In  preparation  for 
aaraere  In  awJamia.  The  establishment 
of  a  Vsderal  aoienoe  acholarship  fund. 
as  proilded  fbr  taj  the  bin,  I  hope  win 
acrve  aa  an  IneenttVe  for  many  students 
with  wdflntlfle  aptttode.  who  have  not  yet 
decided  upon  a  field  of  study,  to  become 
xienUsU. 

These  are  no  longer  the  dasrs  of  the 
tlnkarer'aod  iKittecer  when  one  could. 
In  hia  lelsura.  If  he  felt  a  need,  experi- 
maht  and  pfgtugg  make  some  vital  oon- 
•rtbQlion  to  aaiamu  and  humanity. 
Though  the  oontrthotlons  of  people  of 
this  aoBt  have  In  the  past  been  of  ha- 
miiaimaliiii  ralaa,  today,  our  chemists. 
pbjetrtsti.  btologlBts  and  other  pro- 
lesakmaBy  trafeaad  adentiflc  personnel 
direct  organiiad  research  toward  the 
aolutlon  of  oertaln  problems  which  are 
cither  basic  to  man.  or  essential  to  ex- 
panded Ixiondariea  and  national  de- 
The  yoong  man  or  woman  who 
wooio  assume  VbiM  vital  role  in  oar  ao- 
ctety.  must  be  highly  educated  in  a  spe- 
etaUnd  fleid.  and  an  those  who  woald 
adftt  him  watt  abo  have  veclattMd 
training. 
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Doubtiess  many  of  our  youth  will  go 
on  to  higher  educati<m  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  pursue  scientific  studies. 
Many  other  students  of  outstanding 
scientific  aptitude  win  receive  financial 
assistance  through  foundations,  private 
groups,  alumnae  groups,  and  so  forth. 
However,  thore  are  many  more  capable 
young  people  who  still  lack  the  financial 
ability  to  pay  for  4  years  of  college,  and 
possible  postgraduate  study.  America 
needs  these  yoimg  people.  We  need  the 
scientific  knowledge  Idiese  young  people 
can  bring  to  the  country.  We  need  their 
talent  in  Government,  in  industry,  and 
on  the  battleground  against  disease  and 
hiunan  suffering. 

It  is  most  gratifjring  to  note  in  a  re- 
port of  the  QfBce  of  Education  in  1957, 
Uiat  yoimg  America  is  showing  an  in- 
creased interest  in  mathematics  and 
science  for  the  first  time  in  almost  half 
a  century.  As  more  and  more  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  importance  of  science 
courses  in  schools  throiighout  the  coim- 
try,  there  will  probably  be  a  continued 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  tak- 
ing such  courses.  This  means  that  more 
high-school  graduates  will  have  an  in- 
terest in  science  and  a  desire  to  continue 
their  «tudies.  We  cannot  afTord  to  have 
this  desire  stymied  by  our  national  fail- 
ure to  provide  financial  support. 

As  you  know,  the  amount  that  stu- 
dents spend  in  attending  collie  has 
doubled  since  1939-40.  According  to 
Lawrence  O.  Derthick.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  average 
expenditure  in  1939-^0  was  $747  for  a 
student  in  a  public  college  and  $1,023  for 
a  private  college  student.  Today,  the 
averages  are  about  $1,500  for  full-time 
undergraduate  students  attending  public 
colleges  and  about  $2,000  a  year  for  a 
student  in  a  private  college.  Even  stu- 
dents living  with  their  parents  and  at- 
tending college  spent  an  average  in  1952- 
53  of  $1,000  a  year. 

In  a  study  of  more  than  15,000  students 
from  110  colleges,  conducted  by  Dr.  Ern- 
est V.  Hollis,  Director  of  the  College  and 
University  Administration  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  it  was 
noted  that  about  10  percent  of  the  men 
students  and  8  percent  of  the  women 
were  from  families  with  annual  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000.  The  average  family 
in  the  lowest  family  income  group  de- 
voted about  one-fifth  of  its  income  to 
its  child  in  college.  In  the  higher  in- 
come groups,  the  average  was  less  than 
one-tenth.  Families  supplied  41  percent 
of  the  money  for  the  college  students, 
29  percent  came  from  student's  own  sav- 
ings and  students  earned  17  percent 
after  entering  college.  Other  sources  of 
money  for  the  college  students  were 
scholarships.  5  percent-  veterans'  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  5 
percent;  loans,  l  percent;  and  miscel- 
laneous. 2  percent. 

All  of  us  know  that  an  individual's 
potential  achievement  or  his  scientific 
aptitude  cannot  be  associated  with  his 
parent's  pocketbook.  Obviously,  what 
we  need  is  a  system  of  loans  for  the  pur- 
siiit  of  scientific  studies.  I  believe  that 
my  student-loan  bill  provides  a  definite 
step  toward  the  immediate  fulfillment  of 
this  urgent  national  need. 


The  appropriations  called  for  in  my 
proposal  would  enable  needy  and  scho- 
lastically  qualified  students  to  obtain 
loans  up  to  $1,000  a  year  for  the  first 
4  shears  of  study  in  any  educational 
institution  of  college-grade  studies  and 
$1,500  a  year  for  the  first  4  sfears  of 
study  in  any  educational  institution  of 
post-college-grade  studies.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  repayment  of  the  Ipan  be- 
ginning in  the  second  year  after  the 
advances  to  the  student  have  ceased  and 
continuing  through  10  successive  years 
at  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent  per  year 
from  the  date  of  advance  to  the  date  of 
repayment.  I  believe  these  obligations 
can  easily  be  met  by  those  young  people 
who,  upon  the  completion  at  their 
Studies,  will  be  in  great  demand  by  in- 
dustry, government  and  research  groups 
and  organizations  as  first-class  scientists. 

The  cooperative  arrangements  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovfmment 
in  the  administration  of  the  piiovisions 
of  the  bill  provide  for  harmony,  and  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  student  or  the 
educational  institutions.  There  is  no 
compulsion  for  State  participation,  since 
each  State  is  free  to  choose  whether  to 
participate  in  the  program  or  not.  Of 
necessity,  the  bill  contains  adequate 
safegxiard  measures  for  the  prtvention 
of  misuse  by  students  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  State  and  Federal  funds. 

We  will  make  a  contribution  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  world  if  through  in- 
vestments such  as  I  have  propo^d  Just 
one  of  these  young  people  makes  discov- 
eries that  lead  to  the  curing  of  the  ills 
and  diseases  that  now  affect  mankind  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  I  sincerely  urge 
you  to  give  this  bill  your  close  cohsidera- 
tion.   ,  j 

I 

FINE  WORK  OP  THE  JUNIOR  CHAM- 
BER INTERNA'nONAL  AND  COM- 
MENDATION OP  ITS  RETIRING 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ajfc  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  ELmc]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  th^  future 
leaders  of  our  great  Nation  and  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  Free  World  will  of 
coiurse  come  from  our  yojmgeri  genera- 
tion. It  may  sound  somewhat  trite  but 
we  all  recognize  that  our  hopes  and  as- 
pirations for  a  better  world  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  training  and  development 
•which  our  young  men  and  wome^  receive. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  the  importance  of  the 
highly  commendable  work  which  is  being 
done  by  a  fine  organization  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  many  nations  of  tie  world 
in  developing  leadership  and  in  affording 
a  training  gromid  for  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  in  later  years  to  m4ke  deci- 
sions which  will  affect  people  thi^ughout 
the  world.  I  am  here  referring  to  the 
Jimior  Chamber  International,)  an  or- 
ganization of  yoimg  leaders  which  is  a 
federation  of  national  junior  diambers 
of  commerce  tind  has  organizations  in 


50    countries    with    a    membership    of 
some  325,000. 

I  have  another  purpose  Inmind  today 
in  addition  to  discussing  the  fine  work 
of  this  outstanding  organi^tion.  My 
second  purpose  is  to  commehd  and  con- 
gratulate the  retiring  president  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  International.  Mr.  Ira 
D.  Kaye  of  San  Pedro.  Calif.,*  whom  I  am 
proud  to  state  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Mr.  Kaye  was  elected  president  of  the 
Jimior  Chamber  International  at  the 
11th  world  congress  of  the  Organization 
held  in  Wellington.  New  Zealand  m  No- 
vember of  1956,  and  rendered  during  the 
year  in  which  he  was  presicjent,  leader- 
ship of  a  high  quEility  which  has  seen  ex- 
pansion and  strengthening  of  the  or- 
ganization, fostering  of  gooi)  will  among 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world, and  notable 
contributions  to  peaceful  Ihternatlonal 
relations. 

While  I  am  aure  most  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  work  of  their 
local  Junior  Chamber  of ,  Commerce, 
there  may  be  some  who  arf  not  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  Junior  Chamber  Inter- 
national. For  the  benefit  at  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  Junior 
Chamber  International.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  thumbnail  sketch  o|  its  history 
and  its  laudable  purposes. 

Junior  Chamber  Intemotional  was 
born  at  an  organizational  conference  in 
Mexico  City  on  December  11. 1944.  a  date 
which  has  since  been  honored  annually 
as  JCI  Day.  PoUowlng  World  War  n, 
the  Jvmior  Chamber  movement  gained 
great  impetus  and  expanded  in  nations 
throughout  the  Free  Wo^ld  until  it 
reached  every  continent.  I$i  t>oth  num- 
bers and  influence  it  has  how  become 
one  of  our  most  significant  organizations 
working  toward  better  understanding 
and  thus  contributing  Importantly  to 
world  peace.  Today,  as  I  have  said. 
there  are  national  organizations  in  50 
countries,  and  the  Junior  Chamber  move- 
ment has  spread  to  89  nations  with  a 
total  individual  membership  of  around 
325,000.  i 

Among  the  functions  of  ihe  JCI.  ac- 
cording to  its  constitution,  are  "to  coor- 
dinate the  activities  of  Its  tnembers,  to 
encourage  and  advance  understanding, 
to  sponsor  the  extension  of  Junior  Cham- 
ber associations,  and  to  pnMnote  and 
develop  international  trade.  T 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  organ- 
ization, which  is  known  aa  the  world 
secretariat,  is  established;  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  At  that  location,  the  sec- 
retary general  maintains  permanent 
files,  issues  bulletins,  i^ublishes  a 
monthly  news  magazine  wit|h  worldwide 
circulation,  maintains  lialsopi  with  JCTs 
widespread  membership,  anjl  serves  as  a 
center  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  JayCee  activities 
around  the  globe.  The  leg^lative  body 
of  the  JCI  is  the  international  council, 
consisting  of  the  presi^le^t  of  every 
member  national  Junior  Chamber  organ- 
ization in  the  world. 

Once  each  year  each  national  presi- 
dent heads  his  delegation  to  !a  world  con- 
gress where  the  program  for  the  follow- 
ing year  and  the  budget  ai^  considered 
and  adopted,  and  where  the  overall  pol- 
icy of  the  organization  1^  established 
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and    new    international    offlcers    are 
elected. 

The  national  ofBoers — which  make  up 
the  executive  committee— consist  of  the 
world  president,  six  national  vice  presi- 
dents, a  vice  president  for  commissions, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  general 
Between  congresses,  the  executive  com- 
mittee acts  on  behalf  of  and  is  respon- 
sible to  the  international  counciL 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  laudatory  work  of  Mr.  Ira 
D.  Kaye.  the  retiring  president  of  the 
organization.  Competition  for  this  of- 
fice is  always  very  stiff  and  spirited  as 
between  the  candidates  from  the  several 
countries,  and  it  is  a  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  elected  to  this  office.  Mr. 
Kaye's  election  was  no  doubt  due  to  his 
broad  experience  in  Junior  chamber  mat- 
ters, his  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  his 
ability  to  express  himself  freely  and 
openly,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  desire  to  help  his 
fellow  man.  During  his  term  as  presi- 
dent. I  am  advised  that  he  has  traveled 
in  excess  of  225,000  miles,  visitmg  junior 
chambers  of  commerce  in  over  65  coun- 
tries on  every  continent  of  the  globe. 
Ira  Kaye  has  been  the  enthusiastic  leader 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  that  compose  the  individual  mem- 
bership of  this  fine  organization,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  those  qualities  of  lead- 
ership which  have  contributed  immensely 
to  the  promotion  of  good  will  between 
the  younger  generations  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  capacity  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
in  order  to  bring  about  better  under- 
standing among  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  he  has  shown  the  sincerity  and 
strong  desire  to  build  a  broad  base  of 
good  will  upon  which  a  firm  foundation 
of  peace  can  be  constructed. 

During  his  travels  throughout  the 
world,  he  has  met  with  heads  of  gov- 
ernments and  with  key  business  and 
community  leeders  in  many  nations  of 
the  world.  This  yoimg  man  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  the  valuable  con- 
tributions which  he  has  made  and  de- 
serves expressions  of  appreciation  from 
all  who  are  Interested  in  true  commu- 
nity understanding  and  peaceful  rela- 
tionships among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  Jom  with  all  of  the  many  friends  of 
Ira  Kaye  and  with  all  of  the  many  friends 
of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce 
movement  in  wishing  him  and  the  organ- 
ization success  and  achievement  m  the 
days  and  months  ahead. 


TAX  REDUCTION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  two  tax  biUs  iHrovlding 
methods  of  granting  necessary  tax  re- 
duction to  the  American  people.  Tlie 
first  bill  would  provide  a  permanent  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  of  10  percent  across- 
the-board  and  would  constitute  the  first 


step  in  wliaft  riMMrid  %o  •  pragmm  of 
substaBtiol  tas  rortiotloa  tt  wc  mn  %a 
preserve  In  the  long  run  tlia  ^mumH 
vitality  that  la  oo  iiMiiiMsl  to  nrn  frw 
entanrtoe  syatam.  Tb*  oeosn 
is  temponry  in  etmaoter  ana  would  ap- 
ply with  re^Md  to  flseal  yoor  IMO  and 
is  directed  toward  the  revvraal  : ' 
present  4edhM  In  the  levd  ct  ooosiu&ic 
activity.  Th«  oeeood  MU  would  la>«ei  In 
excess  of  $4  Ubon  In  puorehastog  power 
into  our  eeoacmy.  On  the  nnfTolnm  of 
introdadng  this  le«1al«ttoo  I  Iwucd  a 
press  reliass  and  I  win  Inehide  that  re- 
lease at  this  pofnt  hi  the  Bscoo  as  a 
partofmyreaMurki: 

The  BotKwmM*  Howaao  B.  Bajodh..  k». 
pubUcaa.  TtoDMne.  a  w&mOMr  ct  tbe  Bow* 
CommltiM  on  Wmgrn  ssM  Uein*.  %otmf  w- 
nouncad  tbm  lauodueMaa  at  fwo  indirUhMa 
ineooM-tHi  Mils  that  would  saaaBtf  «be  In- 
t«m»l  naiHin*  OoO*  so  m  «p  <f<^ot  t*« 
reduction  to  Um  AnMrtean  pfOfU 

The  Unt  Un  Mr.  dAaaa  tmrm^^^ 
needed  ftnt  step  In  m^rK^ng  in 
law  an  tadlvMusl  Immiiw  tat  raxai  r«o<    -. 
that  would  liii]iiwii  a  \mm  eaeroiM  Ma  L  _  c  . . 
on  tbe  Mamtmmmaiam.    TIm  ftnt  atop  •« 
proTldMl  fey  Mft.  ■MOt'O  Mil  wiradd  iMtaoe 
IndlTldwl  f  onwi  fs  rata*  t       -   parvant 
acmaa  tha  boawl  aflaeUva  ion    i.     '"^      n 
U  eatlmatad  ttkat  aO  mUUon  tas^^ 
benefit  nndcr  tlia  MS.    TtMy  vouiU  f^ri*^ 
a  11.9  bilhon  tncttvfng  tn  ealaodv  jmr  XOn 
and  tba  fWl  yaar  aOWl  would  b«  a  «ai  mrtam 

of  »$.7 

Mr. 
the 

turn  bjr 

for  fiscal fMT JHi anoanttag u%m* bttiioA. 
The  temporagy>adttetinn  wou  ^  om- 

plished  with  rcapeet  to  e»itaCMts  OBt 

by  grantlnc  to  aU  teOlvidaal  hii  ::  '~*t- 
payen  a  00  pareant  tuc  f«Oueyon  vmecOva 
July  1.  IMi.  WItli  raqpaet  to  eOKn^f  war 
1950  tha  ao  iMWBt  tu  tt^aetkm  «e«M  b« 
effecttva  firOBB  JnaiMfy  I,  lOOS  mrPoab  J^na 
30.  1060.  Ttae  radaoHon  woold  ba  n«aetad 
In  paTToU  wlthhoidfcttf  for  th«  first  ealar? 
or  wi«a  psymnt  made  after  Ji. 

Under  tha  Mil  tha  %mx  radi^  i^^ 

by  any  Individual  taspayw  t<  -      aa 

indivMual  flllBf  a  >alnt  lataiu  >i^  ^nkmiUjUi^ 
as  a  liaad  ot  >ni»HiriH>  a»nM  nst  Moiia 
$80.    MirMI  conpiaa  flUnc  a  joirr   ,r  ,w- 
would  ba  aOowad  tas  raducUoo 
exceed  $100  and  In  the  cae*  ot 

houaahold  tha  matlitHun  redii>  wed 

would  ba  OlSO. 

Ur.  Basib  aUted  that  tt£  tax 

cut  propoaad  In  tbe  aeeoad  le^ ;  i  r^a- 

ure  ha  intTOdaead  today  *WaaU  m^-  m  tf4d- 
nifleaat  eonttihoCloii  towwDd  rsgaaim  tha 
domestic  economy  to  a  postOTB  or  rijx  an- 
ploymant    and    steady    aeoBDr  .rcwth." 

After  Juna  SO.  19$«.  the  pni|>o  .  .  j-iT.. 
mediately  tnjaet  tato  th*  aec/^  .i::  > 

etantlsl  Inwssai  tn  parahacUag  pcrwmr  with- 
out tba  daagar  at  again  placing  the  Watioo 
on  tbe  path  ot  hiftatinn  By  aaaktBg  ttaa 
tax  radoetlon  lamiimary  In  c>>««^r<4<>r, 
Congraaa  votdd  teva  tha  oppo:  .  , 
examlalnf  the  Asesi  pofttav  or 
Oovanunaat  and  tha  natktc  - 
Btatua  to  datarmlae  the  nead  re 
tton  o(  tha  tamiiarary  tax  radU' 
the  tlma  of  tbm  aeheduled  tarr  i 
of  tha  radoelloti.  Mr.  Baxa  -^  v 
view  Ihat  tha  tanporary  tas  aMtuaSloa  pro- 
poaal  aouplad  with  tha  othar  po<««%»*f  «ettana 

^  -rnaicnt 
.  -i  --v^ral- 


only 


re- 


.n  data 
.z:>*C  tba 


SI 


already  taken   by  tha 
■uch  aa  aaatnc  aoooatari 
eratmg  daCanaa  proeuimnai 
aral  asyrfltwraa  would  have 
cicmaaqmnea  of  aaallcraSlhf  t>. 
praaaad  laval  oC  eoooromlc  act^ ' 

With  laipaiii  to  tha 
tion  nropoaad  by  Mr, 


the  vi£c  ijQAt  sttOh  a 


SBVlng  would  provide  tha 

dtisens  to  incraaaa  not 

expendltorea  bat  alao 

aavtaci  and  inveatment  cental 

avanaMe  fbr  hqlneai  growth  and  ezpanalon. 

Mr.  Baaaa  atatad  that  he  would  act  Im- 

madlataly  to  nrga  atody  of  these  legislative 

by  tha  Oommlttea  on  Ways  and 


REFBAL  OP  RDERAL  AUTOMOTIVI 
EXCISE  TAX 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
aA  qnanimons  consent  to  address  the 
HOose  for  1  mhtute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  louiuks. 

The  SPKAKEB.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouost  of  the  gentleman  trom  IQch- 
Igan? 
Thaw  woo  DO  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBBRLAIN.  Mr.  Speako*. 
today  I  have  been  Informed  that  Uie 
Miohirao  Legislature  has  passed  recent- 
ly a  eoneurr«it  resolution  urging  that 
Oaoffxtm  take  eariy  action  to  repeal  tbe 
Fsdnal  exdac  tax  on  automotive  ve- 
hicles and  products.  My  bill.  H.  R.  3022. 
which  would  repeal  this  excise  Is  cur- 
fently  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
B>>f*sa  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  haw 
willteu  a  letter  to  the  chairman  urging 
that  hearings  be  held  at  an  early  date. 
This  a^flp  by  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
tare  poiznl  np  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  repeal  of  this  tax.  Unemployment  in 
Mifihigan  is  now  estimated  to  be  320.000, 
dtracthr  related  to  the  26  percent  decline 
tn  antomotiWB  production. 

The  resDlorHon  states  in  part:  "The 
greatest  Aare  of  the  Impact  of  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  the  excise  tax 
on  motor  vefaic^  is  unfairly  borne  by 
Miohigan  which  now  has  more  than  10 
pei-ocnt  of  its  labor  force  imemployed.'* 
Bat  the  tfloct  of  the  current  decline  in 
aaftoonttve  production  goes  far  beyond 
the  borden  of  the  State.  In  total  assets 
of  manufOetoring  corporations,  those 
engaged  tn  the  production  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts  ranked  sixth  in  the 
United  States  in  1956  with  a  total  of 
tlft.8  hilUoo.  In  total  net  sales,  the  auto- 
motive industry  ranked  fourth  with  a 
total  of  $24.2  billion.  But  these  figures 
represent  only  part  of  the  stcwy.  I  wish 
to  remind  the  House  again  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  1  out  of  every  6  businesses 
and  1  out  of  every  7  galnfuUy  employed 
wortcen  ha  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent for  a  livelihood  on  the  xnanu- 
faeture,  distr9>ution,  servicing,  and  com- 
mercial use  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  Miohigan  Legislature  has  reeog- 
nlBBd  the  need  for  repeal  of  this  excise 
tax  as  a  stinnilant  for  production  and  a 
coutttenneasore  for  the  present  reces- 
sion. Because  I  beUeve  that  the  resolu- 
tion urging  repeal  of  the  Federal  auto- 
motive  excise  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  include  it 
in  eonnection  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  1^  ttie  Rbcoro: 

Oonourrant  resolution  requesting  the  Oon- 
greaa  of  tha  United  States  to  allevlata 
unemployment  and  to  counter  the  growing 
industrial  raoasslon  in  Michigan  and  other 
indiwtnal  States  by  repealing  tha  Federal 
•■aSaa  tax  on  motor  vehldea 

'WfeMaaa  tha  current  reoeaslon  In  tndua- 
trlal  prodiietlon  is  worsening  at  an  alanning 
rata,  rosatttng  in  widespread  unemployment 
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and  iBveMlng  ■tenai.Mnongit  ^«  paopte  of 
lUchtgMa  and  oUBf  flMtva^ttM  Uakm;  and 

WlMreaa  nnlw  cffaotlva  oottutwinaagurM 
an  takan  tik  ttane.  ttaa  unwrton  may  tada 
to  feed  tqwD  ttaelf  and  pne^iUate  a  mlnous 
•plral  of  deflation  and  depreiiion;  and 

WlMraaa  boslncas  analyeU  hare  ooimted 
upon  mtnag  ptiMte  aeeaptanoe  cd  1068  auto- 
mobiles a«  a  major  sustaining  force  In  our 
economy  not  only  beeauee  of  tlie  thousands 
of  persons  employed  directly  In  the  manu- 
facture oC  automobiles  and  parts  ttaerafor, 
but  alao  because  the  automobile  industry  Is 
a  large  tiser  of  steel,  glass,  rubber  products, 
rail  transportation,  and  othsr  goods  and 
eervleea;  and 

Whereas  tha  boalneH  recession  Is  spread- 
ing  in  these  related  IndustrlaB  resulting  In 
lowMT  federal  and  State  tax  revenues  and 
Increasing  unemployment  with  Its  welfare 
burdens  and  Inevitable  human  misery;  and 

Whereas  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  re- 
peal ot  the  ezctoe  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
would  be  largely  If  not  wholly  regained 
throtigh  an  Increase  In  business  activity  and 
the  resulting  increase  In  Income-tax  collec- 
tions; and 

Whereas  any  other  effective  method  of 
countering  the  growing  recession  could  be 
expected  to  be  very  costly;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  beUeved  that  the  Immediate 
repeal  ot  the  excise  tax  on  motor  vehicles 
would  supply  an  important  Impetus  to  the 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  business  ac- 
tivity and  employment  in  automobile  facto- 
ries and  related  Industries  throughout 
Mt«'>»<gaw  and  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  brunt  of  this  discriminatory 
tax  is  being  borne  by  the  unemployed 
worker;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  share  of  the  Impact 
of  unemployment  resulting  from  the  excise 
tax  on  motor  vehicles  Is  unfairly  home  by 
Michigan  which  now  has  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  labor  force  iineaaploywl;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  ty  the  senate  {the  hou9«  6f  rep- 
resentatices  coTicurring) ,  That  the  people 
of  Michigan  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  motor  vehicles;  and  be  It  further 

Beaolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ho\ue  of  Representatives,  and  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Michigan. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  January  30,  10S8. 

Fszs  I.  Chasx, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Adopted  by  the  hoiise  February  30.  1958. 
NoxMAM  K.  Pbuxio. 
Clerk  o/  the  Bouse  of  Bepreseniativea. 


POREiaN  AID 


Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuuoimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hendkhson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, in  the  city  of  Washington,  there 
has  been  assembled  a  great  convention 
of  noted  personalities  with  the  common 
denominator  of  selling  Congress  and  the 
Nation  on  the  idea  of  continuing  our 
foreign-aid  spree.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  of  these  remarks  that  I  believe 
the  foreign-aid  program  is  truly  aae  of 
the  greatest  lobbying  campaigns  against 
the  ta3(pay»s  of  America  in  our  hi8t<»7. 

Yeatarday,  the  Times  Recorder  of 
Zanesvllle,  Ohio,  carried  an  editorial  en- 


titled. "Failuree  of  Foreign  Aid.**  which 
quoted  our  colleague,  Repres^tative 
MaaoimrR  Chukch.  as  saying,  X^  ^^ 
program  is  as  good  and  as  nec^iary  as 
Its  adherents  have  claimed  for  1$  years. 
I  wonder  why  it  l^jiecessary  to  itiake  so 
superlative  an  efTort  in  this  10^  year 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Congr^."  I 
certainly  agree  with  our  colleague  in 
that  statement  and  compliment  her  for 
saying  in  such  concise  terms  what  many 
of  my  constituents  are  thinking.| 

Yesterday.  I  was  talking  with  a  resi- 
dent of  the  15th  District  of  OUo.  the 
district  which  I  represent,  and  hfs  state- 
ment also  rang  the  bell  on  this  <  foreign 
aid  idea.  He  said.  "Why  don't  they  ask 
some  of  us  peasants  what  we  thin|c  about 
the  foreign  aid  give-away  prqgram?" 
Indeed,  the  peasants,  as  he  referred  to 
himself,  have  seldom  been  consillted  on 
this  program,  and  if  they  were,  if  the 
taxpayers  working  in  the  f actotfies  and 
fields,  could  have  their  say  efltctlvely, 
they  would  have  terminated  the  waste- 
ful practices  of  foreign  aid  maqy  years 
ago.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  demo- 
cratic processes  sometimes  sUp  a  cog. 
Sources  for  the  program  gravitate  to- 
ward a  nucle\is  which  sometim^  seem 
very  far  removed  from  the  thiiKing  of 
the  American  people.  This  coterie  Is 
well  organized  and  articulate,  ilhe  tax- 
payers, on  the  other  hand,  have  no  such 
organlzaticm,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  tliey  have 
been  speaking  to  me  in  letters,  iln  con- 
versations on  the  street,  and  tn  their 
replies  to  my  public  opinion  poll*.  This 
year  In  my  current  poll,  I  asked  the 
question  of  many  thousands  of  <iy  con- 
stituents, "Do  you  favor  the  expenditure 
for  foreign  aid  of  $4  billion  in  tnilltary 
and  economic  assistance  and  an  Increase 
program  of  loans  to  friendly  foreign 
countries?"  The  response  has  t)een  an 
overwhelming  "no"  and  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  questionnaire,  in  hundreds  of 
cases,  are  amplifications  of  that  answer 
expressing  a  sense  of  outrage  ^at  our 
Government  Lb  so  unresponsiva  to  the 
popular  will  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
I  am  sxire  that  the  same  feeling  textends 
beyond  borders  of  the  15th  District,  and 
throughout  much  of  the  country. 

There  must  now  be  some  reaUiation  of 
the  widespread  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
or  such  a  concerted  campaign  as  we  are 
seeing  today  would  hardly  be  necessary. 
The  editorial  to  which  I  have ;  already 
referred  In  the  Zanesvllle  Tii^es  Re- 
corder quotes  our  Republican  leader  Joe 
Martin  as  saying  that  the  fortign  aid 
funds  request  faces  "a  hard  SloiV  and 
quotes  the  Senate  Democrat  Leader 
JoHNSOM  as  saying  there  are  "grave  ques- 
tions which  must  be  resolved." 

The  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  called  for  reexanlination 
of  the  military  aid  program  and  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  among  other 
things  there  has  been  a  diversion  of 
large  quantities  of  American  \^ar  ma- 
terial for  purposes  other  than  ilitended 
by  Congress.  This  committee  has  al- 
ready distinguished  itself  for  the  objec- 
tive work  it  has  done  to  find  the  un- 
conscionable waste  accompanypig  our 
vast  foreign  aid  effort.  It  ha4|  shown 
that  behind  the  glittering  generalities 
which  always  sean  to  be  in  vog«e  when 
its  proponents  discuss  this  program  is 


what  I  suspect  is  a  dltmieUfit  mccesaioa 
of  bcxmdoggles  and  waste  of  funds. 
Wherever  the  committee  hap  ktckaA,  it 
seems  to  have  imcovered  euoU  IntoleraMe 
c<mditi<»3s.  It  is  time  thi^  even  the 
proponents  start  t^nperinc  iheir  ezoee- 
sive  enthusiasm  with  a  hardjlook  at  the 
foreign  aid  realities  of  the  pyt  deoade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  ibM  beoome 
so  swollen  with  dollars  and  U^temattooal 
politics  that  Congress  has  Ipst  all  ocm- 
trol  of  it.  Here,  we  are  aipced  to  vote 
more  funds  for  more  boondo^glee  and  we 
are  thought  unreasonable  if  >  we  aik'the 
forbidden  question.  What  geod  has  the 
program  aoc<mipli8bed?  Evien  those  to 
whom  the  ccmtrcd  has  been  delegated 
have  not  prevaited  our  foreign  aid  iho- 
gram  from  becoming  an  inst^-umentality 
which  is  working  hardships  pa  botli  the 
American  people,  who  pay  tl^  bilk,  and 
American  prestige  which  is  at  stake  to- 
day. We  have  be&a  paying!  millions  of 
dollars  to  Marshal  Tito  thinking  that 
when  he  brtdce  with  StaUJn.  th^  we 
could  purchase  his  frtfuidshlp.  We 
should  have  learned  the  lesson  that  for- 
eign aid  has  not  brought  ani  ally.  "The 
French  are  able  to  carry  |On  colonial 
wars  because  of  our  support^  the  British 
maintain  their  expensive  wielfare  aenr- 
ices  because  our  dollars  hav0  been  a^dl- 
able  for  other  government  |  needs"  the 
editorial  in  the  Zanesvllle  i  Times  Re- 
corder rightly  points  outi  Tlie  Tu- 
nisians have  been  threateofng  to  turn 
to  Russia  unless  we  supply  eeonomie  akL 
In  this  case,  foreign  aid  to  i  France  has 
served  to  push  an  Arab  nation,  Tunisiiw 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.         i 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  i>ots  iwlll  boil  in 
international  politics  as  a  result  of  mis- 
guided dollars  from  the  poekets  of  the 
I)eople  of  the  United  State^.  However. 
much  as  we  need  allies  in  t^  period  of 
crisis^  let  us  remember  o$r  so-called 
allies  need  us  even  more^  We  need 
imagination  in  the  conduct  ipf  our  for- 
eign affairs  that  requires  a ,  deegBPhaais 
of  dollar  diplomacy  and  $  rstiirn  to 
principles  without  a  price  ts)g. 

I 


A    SiiALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  T 
unanimous  consent  to  extmd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Itaoou  and 
include  a  bill  I  introduced  loday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  lobjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.      ! 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speatker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  small  busineaa  for  equity 
capital.  This  l^  would  cnjate  a  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporation,  which 
would  invest  its  funds  in  small  concerns 
which  had  established  thev  quallflea- 
tlons  and  need  for  such  aiTestments. 
Initially,  the  Corporation  ^ould  be  fi- 
nanced from  both  govemmeiltal  and  pri- 
vate resources.  EventuallyTthe  Oorem- 
ment  interest  would  be  liquidated  and 
we  wouki  then  have  a  totfOly  private 
operation  meeting  one  of  the  persistent 
needs  of  small  business.  | 

One  might  legitimately  ask  why  the 
Congress  should  now  create  ai  new  agency 
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to  deal  with  problems  <A  small-business 
finance.  The  question  Is  particulsu-ly 
justified  since  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, by  a  vote  of  393  to  2.  voted  to  make 
the  Small  Business  Administration  per- 
manent, and  this  legislation  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  However,  the 
answers  are  clear  anc  simple.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  fulfills 
necessary  and  useful  functions.  The 
small-business  problems  which  it  han- 
dles will  continue  in  the  future  and  its 
necessary  work  In  thii  area  should  be 
continued. 

However,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
Istration  does  not  and  cannot,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  provide  any  permanent 
solution  to  the  Investment  problems  of 
mall  business.  True,  it  provides  long- 
term  loans:  but  it  has  become  clear  in 
recent  years  that  there  is  an  important 
complementary  financial  need  on  the 
part  of  many  small  businesses.  This  is 
the  need  for  equity  capital — often  re- 
ferred to  as  risk  capital.  This  is  the 
reason  I  suggest  creation  of  a  comple- 
mentary investment  corporation  rather 
than  one  which  would  compete  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Let  me  explain  this  point.  The  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patmak,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  financial  problems  of 
small  business.  Representatives  of  small 
and  large  business  were  heard.  Testi- 
mony was  taken  frtmi  economists  and 
many  experts  in  the  field  of  finance.  The 
Honorable  Edward  T.  McCormick,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Stock  Exchange, 
recommended  in  his  statement  to  the 
committee  on  November  22,  1957,  that 
Congress  should  set  up  a  closed-end  in- 
vestment trust  with  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  investors  participating 
in  the  initial  capitalization.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  trust  would  be  to  provide 
equity  capital  for  small  business. 

There  emerged  from  these  hearings 
several  important  conclusions. 

Small-business  concerns  require  per- 
manent capital  which  can  be  kept  in- 
vested without  the  need  to  meet  frequent 
interest  payments.  The  most  logical 
source  for  such  f imds  is  investment  capi- 
tal However,  it  is  apparent  that  small- 
business  concerns,  though  they  have  good 
re^rds  and  bright  prospects,  cannot 
compete  for  such  money  with  the  wdl- 
known  large  firms.  Big  business  enjoys 
a  near  monopoly  of  currently  available 
Investment  funds. 

Equity  capital  will  permit  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  business  operation  of  ttie 
firm.  Expansion  to  increase  production 
and  develop  new  ideas  becomes  possllde. 
The  credit  base  is  expanded  permitttoff 
borrowing  from  the  commercial  banks 
and  easing  relations  with  suppliers  and 
customers. 

Let  me  summarize  the  argimienti 
which,  I  think,  indicate  favorable  action 
on  this  measure  should  not  be  delayed. 

The  bill  establishes  a  mechanion  whleli 
may  well  be  the  solution  to  a  permanant 
problem  of  small  business. 

It  provides  its  own  procedure  for  re- 
moving government  from  the  investment 
business. 
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oavnfZTZOMs 

9mc.  t.  (a)  As  used  In  this  act— 

<1>  the    term    "Corporation" 

Boslneas  Investment  CorporatUxa.  aa- 
by  section  4; 

(g)  tb»  term  "Board"  meana  the  Board  of 
Uraetots  of  the  Small  Bustnees  Investmant 
OonwgtIOB.  created  by  section  6; 

(S)  tbm  term  "United  States"  (when  uaed 
la  a  gsugiatihical  sense)  includes  the  several 
StaNo,  tbe  Territories  of  Alaaka  and  HavaU, 
ttis  nstrlet  of  Columbia,  and  the  Oommom- 
waaltb  of  Puerto  Bloo;  and 
■  (4)  the  term  "small-buslnesa  eoocem** 
a  buainess  concern  which  (A)  la  la- 
stly owned  and  operated.  (B)  la 
dominant  in  its  field  of  <^)eratla«i.  and 
<C)  meets  the  more  detaUed  definition  of 
the  term  prescribed  under  subsection   (b). 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
tha  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Board  shall 
prassribe  for  each  Industry  a  detaUed  dell- 
nttiop  of  the  term  "snuUl-buslness  concern." 
using  as  criteria  the  ntimber  ot  employeea. 
the  dflUar  volume  of  business,  and  such  othar 
f aetote  aa  may  be  deemed  relevant;  and  frooa 
tUaa  to  time  tbereaf  t«-  tbe  Board  shall  za- 
vlae  sttclk  definition  to  tbe  extent  it  deama 
aaoasaary  in  the  light  of  changing  oondi- 
ttona  la  the  national  economy  or  In  any 
ipectfle  industry  or  Industries.  Whenever 
any  aiMi  definition  has  been  prescribed  or 
revised  and  made  pubUc.  it  ahall  thereafter 
ramaln  In  effect  for  purposes  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  the  industry  concerned  until 
autaaeqoently  revised  in  the  m^nry^  pro. 
vlded  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

'  or  TKs  aacau.  auaonaa  nrfaar- 
acxirr  ooBPoaanoif 

4.  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  esUbllshed- a 
body  eorporate  to  be  known  as  the  amaU 
Buslnsas  Investment  Corporation.  Tbe  prta- 
ctpal  <mce  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  located 
la  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  shall 
aafeaUlib  such  other  offices  throughout  the 
UBtted  States  as  may  be  necessary  and  appio- 
pitate  to  carry  out  effectively  the  puxpoee 
effthlaact. 

<fe)  It  shall  be  tbe  objective  of  the  Oor- 
peratloii  to  carry  out  the  purpoee  at  this  a^ 
ay  eundylng  needed  equity  capital  to  snail 
concerns    throughout    the    United 

in  accordance  with  the  provlalona  of 


BOABo  or  onacToas 
L  (a)  tbe  Corporation  shall  be  gov- 
and  administered  by  a  Board  of  Dl- 
rsetoca,  which  shall  consist  of  6  members 
chosen  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  UntU  such  time  as  aU  of  the  capital 
stoek  aabecribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TrssMuy  under  section  8  (a)  and  all  of  the 
obMgattons  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trseaury  under  section  8  (b)  have  been  re- 
tired, the  Board  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
yiselilsnt  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
ssnt  of  the  Senate.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  private  Indlvldnals' 
(not  holding  any  office  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
etaoMnt)  who  are  experienced  In  small  busi- 
ness and  familiar  with  Its  fln^nrfwg  ^ad 
other  problems,  with  the  objective  that  there 
be  on  the  Board  a  fair  r^iresentation  of  the 
pubUe  interest  as  weU  as  of  the  particular 
Interests  and  needs  of  small  business. 

(e)  Xach  member  of  the  Board  ahall  be 
apinlated  for  a  term  of  six  yeara;  except  that 
of  tlM  members  first  appointed.  2  shall  ba 
appelated  for  terms  of  a  years  and  3  for  terma 
of  •  years,  and  1  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
dealgnated  by  the  President  at  the  tlBM  ot 
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sppolsUiMat.  Any  bember  MhmapmxMf 
•ppomtKl  to  an  a  Taeuiey  shmn  be  appolatod 
only  for  the  xmmplxtd  porUtm  o(  bis  prwle- 
cesaor'i  term. 

(d)  TIM  aiunial  rate  of  bMie  oompmaa- 
tlon  at  tmA  member  of  tbe  Board  aball  be 
$20,000. 

(e)  Caeh  member  of  the  Board,  in  addition 
to  recelTing  compenaatlon  ae  provided  by 
law.  sliall  be  relmbarsed  for  necessary  travel, 
subsistence,  and  ottier  expenews  actually  In- 
curred la  ttM  dlaebarB*  of  bla  duUee  as  aoch 
member,  ulthont  regard  to  any  other  Uwb 
relating  to  allowances  tor  such  ezpenaee. 

(f>  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first 
members  ot  the  Board  have  been  appointed 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  tha  memhrrs 
gtifcii  meet,  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  ofBoe.  and 
organtee  by  electing  from  among  the  mem- 
iMnhlp  a  caialrman.  a  Vice  Chairman,  and  a 
Secretary.  The  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman, 
and  Secretary  shall  be  tested  anmuUly  for 
terms  of  1  year,  and  ahall  serve  until  their  re- 
spective successors  are  elected  and  take  office. 
Mo  member  of  tbe  Board  who  Is  ^seted  to  the 
office  of  Chairman,  Vice  Chidrman.  car  8ecre« 
tary  diall  be  reelected  to  such  office  for  a  sec- 
ond ecmseeutlve  term.  The  Chairman  shaU 
preside  at  all  meetings  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  preside  In  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Chairman.  Tlie  Board  may.  In 
the  absence  or  dlsablUty  of  both  the  Chalr- 
'  man  and  Vice  Chairman,  elect  any^if  Its 
members  to  act  as  Chairman  pro  tempore. 
Tluree  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Board  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  the  Board  may  function  notwithstanding 
vacancies  provided  a  quorum  is  present.  "Hie 
Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  may  fix  and  determine;  but  shall  hold  at 
least  la  regularly  scheduled  meetings  a  year; 
and  special  meetings  may  be  held  on  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  any  2  members. 

(g)  The  Board  shaU  adopt  8U<di  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  deems  appropriate  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  shall  keep  permanent  and  oom- 
plete  records  of  Its  acts  and  proceedings. 

(h)  Hotwithstandtng  any  othw  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  after  the  retlronent 
of  all  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed  for  by 
tha  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  seo- 
tloa  8  (a)  and  all  of  the  obligations  pur- 
chassd  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un- 
der section  8  (b),  the  Board  shall  be  chosen 
and  Its  rl^ts.  duties,  and  obligations  de- 
termined as  provided  in  section  11.  The 
oonstitntlan  and  bylaws  of  the  Corporation 
provide  for  cumulative  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Board  after  the  re- 
tirement of  such  stock  and  obligations. 

KZKTTmvs  Duuscroa 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Board  and  shall,  subject  to  its 
provision  and  direction,  be  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  functions  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director,  but  his  annual 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
$17,500.  In  addition  to  receiving  such  oran- 
pensatlon,  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  necessary  traveling  and  sub 
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chiding  attorneys,  experts,  as8istai|tB,  derks, 
and  laborers)  as  may  be  nece88ai|r  to  carry 
out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duies  vested 
In  the  Corporation  and  tbe  Board..  All  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties,  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  in  «iis  act  or 
as  othOTwlse  directed  by  the  Boar4.  shall  be 
exercised  and  performed  by  the  Executive 
Director  and  may  be  exercised  'and  per- 
formed by  hln\  through  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  other  personnel  of  tha  Corpora- 
tion as  he  may  designate.  ^ 

coBPoaATB  Fowxaa 
Sbc.  7.  The  Corporation  shall  hate  power — 

( 1 )  to  prescribe,  by  its  Board,  i  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  consistent  witl^  this  act, 
regulating  its  organization  and!  financial 
structure  and  the  manner  In  which  its  biisl- 
ness  shall  be  conducted  both  before  and 
after  the  time  when  all  of  its  capital  stock 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  oflthe  Trea- 
sury tmder  section  8  (a)  and  all  lof  its  ob- 
Ugstlons  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  8  (b)  bavf  been  re- 
tired; ; 

(2)  to  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal; 

(3)  to  have  succession  until  It  14  dissolved 
In  accordance  with  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws; 

(4)  to  make  contracts; 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  compl$in,  inter- 
plead, and  defend,  in  any  court  |of  law  or 
equity,  as  fully  as  a  ziatural  persoti; 

(6)  to  acquire,  hold,  operate  aad  dispose 
of  any  property  (real,  personal,  br  mixed) 
whenever  necessary  or  appropriate  In  carry- 
ing out  its  lawful  functions;  and    ' 

(7)  to  exercise,  by  its  board  or  life  duly  au- 
thorized officers  or  agents,  subject  1»  law.  all 
such  Incidental  powers  as  shall  bei  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  veste4  in  it  by 
this  act. 

UflTUL  CAPITALIZATION   AND   PROV|SIOM   07 

'°^°®  I  tion  8  (b);  and  any  portion,  of  sxaeh  dlvt- 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an     dends  and  other  Income  remaining  after  tha 


any  funds  available  to  the  Ootporation  ttom 

other  sowces,  to  Invest  In  and|bold  tha  stock 

of  incorporated  small-buslm 

the  United  States  which  m( 

promulgated    under 

which  vrill  use  the  equity 

vlded,  in  a  manner  da: 

to  be  in  furtherance  of  tha  |iurpoaa  of  this 

act,  for  their  growth,  davalcnnaisnt,  axpan- 

sion.   Inventory,  modamlzatiaa,  and  other 

long-term  operating  purposes. 

(c)  As  a  condition  for  of 
slstance  imder  this  act,  slmuli 
the  purchase  by  tha 
of  any  small  business,  such 
shall  purchase  and  pay  for  s 
poratlon  equal  to  at  least  10 
amount   paid  by  the   O    .  _   _, 
small  business  as  an  investment  therein. 

(d)  Any  stock  acquired  ai4d  bald  uatfar 
subsection  (b)  may  be  sold  Mr  tha  board  hi 
the  open  market  at  any  tlx»s  (after  flnt 
giving  the  issuing  small-buslnpss  eoooam  an 
opportunity  to  repurchase  lir  rstlrs  such 
stock) .  and  the  proceeds  frooa  such  sale  set 
aside  to  be  used  again  in  acquiring  and 
holding  stock  of  small-busmeas  eoncema 
under  subsection  (b),  whenever  Hm  board 
determines  that  the  sale  of  aueh  stotik  and 
the  reuse  of  such  proceeds  wU]  ba  In  furthar- 
ance  of  the  purpoee  of  this  ac$. 

PATMXNT    OP    XXPXMSaS    AND    B^SnORmOV   OT 

KAKNINOS 

Sac.  10.  The  dividends  rsfeetved  by  fha 
Corporation  on  stock  aequlre<i  and  bald  by 
it  under  section  0.  and  any|  other  incoma 
earned  or  received  by  the  Carporatloo,  to» 
gather  with  any  funds  available  from  tha 
initial  capitalization  of  the  Corporation  un- 
der section  8  (a),  shall  be  ufed  to  pay  tbm 
operating  expenses  of  the  OckporaUoB  (In- 
cluding salaries  of  officers  aiul  atnploysas) 
and  to  pay  interest  on  the  outstaadtag  obU* 
gations  of  the  Corporation 


initial  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  one-half 
of  which  shall  be  subscribed  for  otid  paid  in 
by  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  ii$medlately 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation, 
and  a^iieh  shall  be  retximed  in  lull  at  tbe 
earliest  practicable  time  in  acconlance  with 
section  10.  The  other  half  shall  be  pffered  for 
sale  to  the  general  public  at  par.  The  stock 
shall  have  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  addltidnal  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  aoi,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  issue  and  have 
outstanding  obligations  having  sulch  matur- 
ities and  bearing  such  rate  or  rat*  of  inter- 
est as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  to  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  board  at  or 
before  matiirity  in  such  manner  jas  may  be 
stipulated  in  such  obligations.  "I^e  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  obligations  i  so  Issued 
ahaU  be  $500,000,000.  all  of  whidh  may  be 
sold  to  i»rlvate  investors  and  of  m^hich  not 
more  than  $250,000,000  shall  be  i  Issued  to. 
and  purchased  by.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  foon  as  practicable  after  tfoe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  Each  obligation 
sold  to  a  private  Investor  shall  cabtaln  lan- 
guage clearly  indicating  that  nei|her  it  nor 


payment  of  such  expenses  and  Interest  and 
not  used  in  the  acquisition  tt  stock  under 
section  9  (b)  shall  be  set  aside  and  ussd.  at 
such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  board,  fo^  the  foUowtng 
purposes:  | 

( 1 )  to  retire  the  capital  stf>ck  which  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  Secretai|r  of  the  Tress 
xiry  under  section  8  (a) ; 

(2)  to  retire  the  obllgatloiu  Issued  to  and 
piirchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  8  (b) ;  and  I 

(3)  to  make  distributions  of  eamhiifs  to 
the  holders  of  obligations  isaued  to  private 
investors  under  section  8  (b)| 

(4)  to  pay  dividends  on  iti  capital  stock. 
The  proceeds  from  the  retirement  of  tha 
capital  stock  and  obllgatloitt  deacrlbed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shaH  be  deposited 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  TgeasuiT  ta  tbe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  aa  i 
ous  receipts. 

TXBiciNATioN  OP  oovcaNMi^rrAi,  erAToa 
Sec.  11.  When  aU  of  the  caiiltal  sto^  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  Secretary  0t  the  Trsastiry 
under  section  8  (a)  and  all  of  the  obUg»* 
tlons  issued  to  and  purchased  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under isectlon  8   (b) 


the  Interest  thereon  is  g^aranteled  by  the 
United  States  or  constitutes  a  debt  or  obll- 

ii;^^~ei^es'."^pard"an^r~d7em"ia.     gatton  of  the  United  States  or  of  $ny  agency     ^e  ^rreSS^niSS^  m^^Si^nTo 
i«««««  m  ii«,  thereof  within  the  Hmita-     or  instrumentality  other  than  the  Corpora-     „!*.^°.f*"^J".J*~y'*^.r.!**^^*r: 

tion,  and  may  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  the  open  market  at  any  t^e  and  at 
any  price. 


lowance  In  lieu  thereof  within  the  llmltS' 
tlons  prescribed  by  law,  while  away  from 
tia  oOlelal  station  upon  official  business. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  shall  comply 
with  an  orders  and  directions  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  Board;  but  as  to  all  third 
pel  sons  his  acts  shall  be  presumed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Bsecutlve  Director,  subject  to  the 
dlrec^on  of  the  Board  and  in  accordance 
with  ttie  dvtt-eeiviee  laws  and  regulations 
and  tba  daastfleatiOD  Act  of  1949,  shall  ap- 
-potnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  other  personnel  (In- 


ASSISTANCZ  TO   SMALL-BtTSINKSS   <)ONCZaNS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  The  board  shall  promulgate 
standards  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
small-business  concerns  for  assistance  under 
this  act,  taking  into  account  thi  need  for 
such  assistance,  the  financial  soundness  of 
such  conoems  and  their  potential  lor  growth 
and  development,  and  such  other  factors  as 
it  may  deem  relevant. 

(b)  The  board  shall  use  the  f\lnds  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  under  aectlon  8,  and 


and  effective  as  of  the  close  of  the  regular 
terms  of  office  of  the  membets  of  the  board 
whose  terms  expire  next  after  the  retirement 
of  all  such  stock  and  obligationa.  tha  Cor- 
poration shall  be  governed  an)l  administered 
solely  and  exclusively  by  and!under  its  eon- 
stltution  and  bylaws  and  its  poard  of  direc- 
tors chosen  as  provided  therein;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  act  relating  jto  the  appoint* 
msnt  of  directors,  the  righ^  dutlsa.  and 
obligations  of  directors,  odteera.  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation,  ^e  organisation 
and  financing  of  the  Corpora^on.  Its  i>oweis. 
and  the  manner  In  which  Ite  bustneea  shaQ 
be  conducted  shall  cease  to  lie  in  effect. 
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Sac.  13.  Until  such  time  as  all  of  the  ea|il- 
tal  stock  subscribed  for  bjr  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  section  8  (a)  and  aU  of 
the  obligations  issued  to  and  purchased  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry  under  seetloa 
8  (b)  have  been  retired  as  provided  In  aao- 
tion  10,  the  Corporation  shall  submit  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  a  full  and  cani|>le$s 
report  of  its  activities  and  operations  under 
this  act. 

BSOTTUmONS 

Sec.  13.  The  board  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  such  regulations,  and  take  aoeii 
other  actions,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  tUs 
act  and  in  exercising  its  functions  and  dutlte 
under  this  act. 


CATHOLIC  PRESS  MONTH 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mew 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  tat  the 
month  of  February  1958.  our  thought* 
turn  to  the  Catholic  press  of  America* 
that  galaxy  of  publications,  covertnf  i^ 
the  territory  of  the  continental  U&ited 
States,  and  embracing  topics  ranfftaif 
from  time  to  eternity.  It  is  good  for  ua 
to  stop  and  think  of  what  a  glorious  poe- 
session  we  have  in  this  manifestation  of 
the  American  free  press;  a  network  of 
diocesan  newspapers  giving  well- 
grounded  reports  and  thoughtful  opin- 
ions on  events  and  pronounoemente 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  M 
an  independent  Catholic  viewpoint  on 
national  and  world  happenings;  numer- 
ous weeklies  and  monthlies  of  devotion, 
of  entertainment  and  literature,  of  pcdit- 
ical  and  religious  opinion;  and  w^gtby 
Quarterlies  of  philosophy,  history,  and 
other  learned  disciplines. 

This  great  collection  of  varied  publi- 
cations is  living  up  to  the  ideal  of 
friendly  and  cooperative  competition, 
and  shares  the  light  of  Catholic  doe- 
trine,  the  warmth  of  Christian  cbarttj, 
and  the  strength  of  a  firm  system  of 
moral  principles.  This  is  a  Journalism 
whose  first  concern  is  moral  and  reli- 
gious: a  Journalism  whose  aim  Is  always 
high,  and  whose  Influence  on  tbe  eom- 
munity  is  strong  for  good. 

I  find  pleastire  and  profit  in  reading 
the  fine  diocesan  weekly  paper  of  my 
own  district,  the  Catholic  Courler- 
Joumal.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  It  is  tjrpl- 
cal  of  the  excellent  papers  published  by 
the  various  dioceses  throughout  tbe 
coimtry.  Therefore,  I  am  thinUnc  par- 
ticularly of  this  popular  and  respeoted 
paper  I  know  so  well,  as  I  sahita  tbe 
Catholic  press  of  America,  and  wMb  it 
long  continued  and  increasing  i 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HKNonsoN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe 
Rbcobd.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetkm  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cl^ 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CIV 176 


tbe 


Mr.  Speaker.  •• 

of  onr  f  cnn^ 

:aor- 

Wblcr<  ^>f!Tr  Tk-rrsiil 

iMPerely  in  tbe  gu'  --  ^ :  c^iiuig; 
lb  many  •  ■'  'U 
tbe   aaletaaoei,    paiiir .:cit1t   to 

tic .  :j  or  Doo-OK- 
and  the  reclmKit*£l«n  of  eontroli 
to  have  beoome  the  paramooBk 
As  an  example,  I  cite  tbe 
a  farmer's  rl<ht  to  grow 
fOr  seed  aod  feed  for  use  on  bis 
ownfana.  I flrmbr beUeve tbat tbe i 
ent  ktw  retttlatinc  and  reatrlctlnf 
production  Is  bad  letlrtation  and  iilimHil 
be  repMled.  Pc  ^  -  -j.sQn.  I  am  in- 
trodufllnt  a  btlx  u*ca/  '^^»**r*^  to  t«- 
■Mva  aoeb  wstrtetkma.  I  em  veary 
pigMBd  to  )oin  wttb  our  seolar  »r*ft-^ 
trOH  Ghlo,  Benatar  JoRa  W.  w*!*-!** ^ 
Who  is  tntroduotaff  atailar  legislatian  in 
tbe  Senate. 

Aftsrl  years  of  knsttxy  dlaeusakB,  wa 
enacted  a  bin  last  year  which  took  one 
lint  baltinc  step  toward  tbe  kind  of  lec<* 
idattonvWoh  I  babevcte  needed.  Wltb- 

«f 
(bis  new  law  permits 
to  grow  up  to  90  aoni  of  wbeat  provided 
tbat  all  of  tbe  eroo  Is  uoed  Ik  : 
seed  on  tbeir  own  pranleea.  ^Bi 
of  oourae,  tbat  none  of  the  fTbeat  caters 
Ow  ooauBcrcdal  macket. 
Wben  tbe  tain  vai  considered,  I  wc^ 
it  with  reeertatlons.  In  my 
1,  tt  waa  a  afeep  tn  Cbe  rlgbt  direo- 
However.  I  pointed  out  tben  thai 
law  requires  farmers  to  make  an 
with  tbetr  county  ABC  com- 
mittees for  en  eoMovtton  from  the  pen- 
alty protHions  of  tbe  wheat 
quota  IWMir  tbey  wii^  to  take  I 
of  tbe  tO-acM  provUton.  If  tbcy  do  not 
me  eoQb  an  appbeaUoB.  tbey  are  sob- 
Jeet  to  ftoes  and  psmitlee  even  tboogb 
Wmtr  wheat  pr  "* ,  ion  never  entered 
tlw  market  plac^  41.U  was  need  enttr^ 
wttbin  tlM  boundaries  of  their  own 
fartns.  Fines  ar>r  ^^  -viaed  not  for  eaeeed- 
ing  tbe  )0-acre  u)^it«UQo,  but  for  as- 
serting tbe  rlsbt  to  crow  any  wbeat  at 
aD  wltbost  Ibe  wxttten  permleslmi  of  tbe 
of  Acrkrolture.  This.  Z  bo- 
I,  Is  a  ridloukras  pirovlsloD  wbleb  ap- 
proactaee  a  philoeophy  of  controls  for 
tbe  eake  of  eontmSs.  Tbte  sspeet  of  our 
acrteattaral  laws  Is  a  msolfcslalim  of 
buraaoeratle  and  aulboritarlaB  ipoUeies 
devised  by  Cbe  Congress.  Baeedstobe 
polBted  out  bere  ttai  Cbe  Ptasidsnt  and 
tbe  Dspartment  of  Acrtoalture  bave  re- 
tbe  Oongress  to  ranovs  tbsse  re- 
on  Topostod  oeeaslens.  It  le 
tbat  we  kxik  at  tbis  sifenatlan 
SBd  stsrt  untykic  tbe  KisltlsskBt  In 
wbkdi  our  faaners  bave  been  pisosd 
an  for  Ibe  tatber  bankrupt  promlss  that 
M  nwtihitlona  are  endured  wltfa 
graee.  the  ttonamlt.  eonditkm  of 
win  be  improved. 

If  we  are  to  begla  to  sactzicate  Ameri- 
can acrleulture  tmm  the  tangle  of 
trols  that  bsset  H  today,  we 
at  Just  sueb  a  poAnt  as  I 
IV.  My  bm  weuld  aeeoBxpUsb  this  be* 
glMilng  in  tbree  ways,  rtnt,  it  would 
•mdnato  tbe  80-aftt«  paroflBkin  tax  tbs 
present  lav  and  aDow  tenners  tbe  free- 
doai  of  growing  tbe  wheat  tbey  reqirtrs 


for  the  operation  of  their  own  fanns. 
Soeondly,  it  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  farmers  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  tbeir  county  ASC  committees  to  exer- 
cise this  right  Thirdly,  it  wotdd  for- 
give the  fines  and  penalties  which  have 
been  levied  against  farmers  for  such 
wheat  violations  since  the  1954  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  fines  imposed  since 
1054.  there  may  be  some  Justification  for 
poniUve  action  if  a  farmer  violates  a 
Government  regulation  under  which  be 
receives  some  grant  or  Government  sub- 
sidy. However,  when  a  farmer  grows 
s^ieat  for  use  on  his  own  farm  and,  as 
a  result,  is  fined  by  his  Government,  a 
basic  individual  right  is  violated.  Tbeee 
farmers  have  not  collected  1  cent  for  the 
wheat  they  have  grown — not  1  c«it  from 
tbe  Government  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
and  not  1  cent  of  profit  since  they  have 
not  marketed  their  wheat.  At  the  same 
time  these  fines  were  imposed,  we  saw 
tbe  Importation  from  abroad  of  nearly 
T  million  bushels  of  seed  and  feed  wheat 
toto  this  country.  Thus,  we  have  the 
absurd  situation  of  fining  our  farmers 
for  growing  the  wheat  they  need  while 
we  permit  importers  to  dump  feed  kdA 
seed  wheat  into  the  market  with  im- 
punity. These  7  million  bushels  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  thousands  of  smaD 
farmers  who  had  to  buy  their  require- 
ments from  this  supply  of  foreign  wheat 
because  their  own  Government  forbade 
them  from  growing  what  they  were  ca- 
pable of  producing  for  their  own  needs. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  the  same  essential  provisions 
which  were  included  in  legislation  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  both  the  84th  and  85th 
Congresses.  It  is  also  related  to  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  urged  the  Congress 
to  enact  for  the  past  3  years.  On  Mardlf^ 
3.  1955.  when  I  first  introduced  the  bin 
to  release  farmers  from  these  restric- 
tions, I  said: 

It  is  a  regrettable  situation  wben  our 
farm  i}eople  are  not  permitted  to  produce 
•Bough  grain  to  maintain  the  economic  bal- 
ance of  their  farms.  I  feel  certain  tbat 
Oongress  did  not  intend  to  so  restrict  the 
agricultural  industry,  but  that  the  restrle- 
tton  was  accidentally  impoeed  by  tbe  word- 
ing of  the  legislation.  My  proposal  would 
amend  the  existing  law  in  such  a  way  that 
there  would  be  no  acreage  controls  whsi* 
grain  is  consiuned  on  tbe  premises  of  a 
given  farm. 

In  view  of  the  action  which  Congress 
took  last  year  there  is  no  longer  any 
basis  for  the  feeling  the  inequities  stiU 
in  this  law  are  not  intentionaJ  and  con- 
sidered. I  am  certain  that  justice  luyi 
reason  will  eventually  prevail  and  I  am 
oalling  for  the  Congress  to  act  now 
rather  than  at  some  time  in  the  distant 
future  when  popular  indignation  may 
fierce  it  to  act.  ^■ 

This  biU  in  no  way  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  wheat  program  despite 
the  apparent  sensitivity  which  certain 
4arge  wheat  producers  display  when  tills 
subject  is  mentioned.  To  maintain  a 
proper  perspective,  I  want  to  point  out 
tbat  this  bill  would  accord  farmers  tbue 
same  freedom  with  req>ect  to  growing 
irtieat  for  their  own  use  that  they  now 
have  with  respect  to  other  seed  and  feed 
crops.  Why  granting  this  fair  treat- 
ment should  generate  such  a  storm  of 
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eontioveny  and  restetance  In  the  Con- 
great  is  difficult  to  undnstand.  Cod- 
troyaray  notwitbstandinc.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  look  at  the  facts  and  let  our 
action  here  be  motivated  by  reason  and 
fairness.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  not 
the  case  under  the  present  law.  even 
though  it  is  several  shades  bett^  than 
the  law  which  prevailed  until  last  year. 

In  closing.  let  me  say  that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  unravel  quickly  the  tangle  of 
controls  imposed  on  the  farmer  today. 
This  system  has  developed  over  years  of 
Congressional  tinkering  with  agricul- 
ture— a  system  which  too  often  can  be 
translated  into  the  theorem  that  the 
large  farmers  and  corporate  agricultur- 
ists get  the  suiHMrt  and  the  small  farmer 
gets  the  controls.  As  odious  as  these 
controls  are,  some  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  a  drastic  and  serious  re- 
action might  follow  any  overnight  re- 
lease from  the  regimentation  in  which 
the  farmer  fizids  himself.  Nevertheless. 
there  are  some  restrictions  such  as  I 
attack  in  my  bill,  which  can  be  abol- 
ished without  harm.  The  most  violent 
reaction  that  could  result  would  be  the 
astonishment  of  the  American  farmer 
that  some  small  measure  of  his  lost  free- 
dom, to  manage  his  own  affairs  has  been 
letumed  to  him. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  will  see  fit  to  con- 
sider this  bin  and  permit  it  to  be  brought 
to  this  floor  for  debate. 


BUILD  FI.ANTS  TO  CONVERT  SALT 
WATER 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man froa  California  [Mr.  Rooskvklt] 
may  extexiq  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  can  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced that  would  effectuate  the  work 
that  is  being  very  ably  carried  out  by 
the  Saline  Water  Department  of  the 
Departaient  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  vital  character  of  this  work. 
Since  the  enactment  in  1952  of  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  the  pro- 
gram has  made  significant  strides  in  a 
fi^d  that  has  great  implication  of  bene- 
fit to  the  water-pooithere  and  through- 
out the  world.  ~ 

In  this  country  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate water  supply  Is  reaching  crisis 
propcH^ons,  In  my  own  State  of  CaU- 
fomia  this  crisis  is  being  met  by  a  long- 
term  water  plan  involving  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $15  billion  for  conven- 
tional constructions  such  as  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  aqueducts.  California  is  not 
in  an  exceptional  situation.  Similar 
plsms  are  being  forced  aU  over  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  arid  areas  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  wastelands  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  econ- 
omy, because  of  lack  of  water,  or  the 
unsuitable  natine  of  the  wrixtiTig  water. 

deariy  there  Is  a  crying  need  for 
expansion  of  water  facilities  into  new 
fields.      Even    with    the    institution    of 


water  plans  simUar  to  ttiat  of  California, 
the  present  inadequacies  cannotthelp  but 
be  renewed  in  the  futiure.  Fi^rther,  a 
supplementary  method  of  deriving  pota- 
ble water  must  be  the  only  atiswer  to 
feeding  lands  which  have  no  fit  water 
supply  to  draw  from,  but  do  have,  as  is 
often  the  case,  a  water  supply  too  high  in 
saline  content  for  human  consumption 
or  irrigation  pm-poses. 

The  research  and  development  work 
of  the  Saline  Water  Department  holds 
the  answer  to  these  key  cguestions. 
Starting  in  1952  from  a  point  where 
conversion  of  saline  water  was  in  its 
experimental  infancy,  the  Dei^artment 
has  acted  as  the  focal  point  for  tesearch, 
both  by  stimulating  the  intereaft  of  pri- 
vate and  public  organizations  and  co- 
ordinating the  activities  in  the  isld,  and 
by  .  conducting  research  and  technical 
development  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  individuals  and  Insiitutions. 

In  the  short  space  of  6  yeirs,  con- 
version of  saline  water  has  become  not 
the  experimental  possibility  tha|t  it  ..as, 
which  high  costs  blocked  in  (iractlcal 
application,  but  an  operating  reality.  In 
1956  desalting  plants  manufactured  by 
a  Cambridge.  Mass..  firm  begaa  to  turn 
out  86.400  gallons  of  pure  water  a  day 
on  the  Island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Grulf — enough  to  supply  the  drinlcing 
and  cooking  needs  of  a  comiqunlty  of 
5.000.  On  Morro  Bay  in  California,  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is  using  con- 
verted sea  water  tor  its  industrial  needs, 
and  to  supply  the  water  needs  of  its 
personnel. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  point  that 
the  impact  of  progress  has  ostensibly 
been  made  by  private  industry.  It  is  my 
contention  that  the  time  has  eome  for 
the  Government  to  reap  some  of  the  ben- 
efits of  its  support  of  the  Saline  Water 
Department's  programs,  and  to  pull  to- 
gether under  one  administration  the 
working  product  of  the  research  that 
has  been  done.  Conversion  of  salt  and 
brackish  water  has  progressed  to  the 
point  at  which  no  further  sifniflcant 
value  can  be  derived  from  additional  ex- 
perimental work.  Small  pilot  plants 
have  contributed  vital  information  to 
the  total  body  of  knowledge  in  the  field, 
but  their  use  has  been  outlive*.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  saline  water 
conversion  is  a  fact.  Now  it  is  time  for 
the  next  step.  FuU  scale  demonstration 
plants  that  are  actuaUy  set  up  to  provide 
fresh  water  for  commercial  and  munici- 
f»LM^~^Bxe  the  necessary  link  between 
research  and  the^ide  practical  applica- 
tion of  that  research. 

My  resolution  wiU  provide  for  three 
such  plants,  each  to  meet  differing  needs 
and  each  using  methods  best  applicable 
to  those  needs.  Adequate  appropriation 
is  provided,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used 
to  study  distribution  systems  in  each  lo- 
cality. 

In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
such  chants  in  meeting  the  water  needs 
of  communities,  public  construction  mi 
the  large  scale  that  will  be  Involved 
WiU  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy by  providing  onployment  for  both 
constructiOTi  and  operation  of  the  plants. 

Even  more  important  is  the  compeUlng 
significance  that  this  demonstration  wiU 


have  throughout  the  world.  In  a  day 
when  Soviet  acientlflc  advances  have 
undermined  American  preftige  abroad, 
the  value  of  successful  demonstration 
plants  is  increased  tremendously.  The 
gift  of  water  to  the  Millie  East,  to 
Africa,  and  to  many  parts,  of  Asia  wiU 
win  more  good  wiU  for  the  ItJnited  States 
than  any  sputnik  ever  coulfL  The  con- 
test between  East  and  West  in  scientific 
development  and  inventionls  becoming 
more  and  more  intense,  we  have  the 
means  at  hand  to  push  |ihead  In  an 
area  that  can  personally  affect  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people.  Now,  of  afi  times, 
we  must  not  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  push,  and  to  show  to  the  world 
our  concern  for  tlie  well-be^ng  of  people 
everywhere. 


MONEY  TO  OPERATE  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
fi^sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr,  Roosevixt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thenj  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  j 

There  was  no  objection.    I 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most 6  months  have  now  passed  since 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  presumably 
could  have  Ijecome  operative  through 
the  Presidents  signature  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  on  September  9. 
Violations  of  the  civil  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens continue  to  occur.  It  <s  small  com- 
fort indeed  to  know  that  Congress  has 
acted  to  protect  those  rights,  when  the 
machinery  for  protection  qannot  be 
used.  I 

The  action  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  other  body  yestet"day  is  some 
encouragement.  While  Jpr.  Tiffany 
cannot  yet  take  office  as  statff  director  of 
the  Commission,  he  is  at  least  now  on 
the  payroll.  His  first  official  act  should 
certainly  be  a  justification  f<)r  the  appro- 
priation that  win  put  the  Commission  in 
business.  Apparently  everything  awaits 
this  justification.  In  any  event,  there 
can  be  no  excuse  now  for  fhrther-delay. 
The  CommLssion.  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Tiffany,  and  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tees  must  act  together  w|th  speed  to 
finally  fulfill  the  law.  Fo^  the  benefit 
of  thore  who,  like  myself,  believe  this 
matter  is  most  important,  I  shaU  log  the 
days  that  elapse  before  |the  Appro- 
priations Committee  receives  justifica- 
tion from  the  Clvn  Rights  Commission 


CRISIS  IN  THE  COTTON  INDL^STRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemai)  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Coffin]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  am  tak- 
ing the  time  of  the  House  today  to  Ulk 
about  the  crisis  in  the  cotbon  economy. 
It  used  to  be  that  this  meant  scattered 
industrial  interests  in  the  n<irtheast  cor- 
ner of  our  Nation.  It  now  stretches  the 
full  length  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  nms 
across  the  middle  and  Beep  South  and 
ends  in  the  West.  It  now  covers  the 
landowner,  the  producer,  the  broker,  the 
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manufacturer,  the  exporter,  ttaA  kbonr, 
the  consumer. 

The  problem  is  big  enough.  hto&A 
enough,  and  bad  enough  to  warrant  tlia 
immediate  attention  of  both  the 
tive  and  executive  branches  of 
ment. 

This  Is  the  situation  we  face  today. 

First.  The  ordinary  problems  of  tlie 
industry — competition  with  other 
and  synthetics,  competition  witti  km- 
cotton  imports — have  been  iharply  ag- 
gravated by  the  forces  of  nature. 
Largely  because  of  the  unfavovaMe 
weather  at  harvest  time  last  fall,  the  198T 
cotton  crop  is  far  below  average  in  qml- 
Ity.  As  a  result,  a  shortage  of  the  better 
grades  of  cotton  is  developing.  At  the 
same  time  many  cotton  textile  mills,  not 
only  in  Maine  and  in  other  New  *"g^^wl 
States,  but  in  the  South  are  either  < 
or  are  operating  at  partial 
They  cannot  pay  current  mUkti 
for  high  quality  cotton  and  edl  their 
products  in  competition  with  rtilllliMtlCl 
goods  made  from  synthetic  fibers  or  aeO 
them  in  competition  with  goods  made 
abroad  from  lower-priced  cottons.  Since 
1950  New  England  has  lost  130.000  tex- 
tile  jobs,  20.000  in  the  past  year.  The 
present  shortage  of  good  cotton  threateoe 
to  be  the  last  straw  needed  to  break  the 
camel's  back. 

Second.  The  cumulative  effeot  of  all 
of  the  cotton  problems  could  farther  the 
already  tragic  attrition  in  a  once  thrlv« 
ing  industry — at  a  time  when  unemplof- 
ment  is  rife.  Few,  if  any.  ppportunlttes 
exist  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Third  It  lies  within  the  power  of  Oov* 
emment  to  stave  off  a  final  disaster  In 
the  industry  by  legislation  which  wiU  not 
be  excessively  costly  or  difBcult  to  admin- 
ister. The  wealth  of  proposals  on  botti 
sides  of  the  Capitol  are  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  practicable  leglslattTe  weaiH 
ons  in  oiu*  arsenal. 

Fourth.  The  time  for  solution  is  tfiert 
If  action  is  to  take  place  In  time  to  h4p 
our  farms  and  our  industries  during  the 
current  year,  by  helping  make  more 
high-grade  cotton  available,  it  should  be 
done  within  the  next  3  wedcs. 

Fifth.  There  is  an  appalling  lack  of 
unity  in  constructive  thinking.  Tnilnwl 
we  may  be  in  the  position  of  the  *<**"^fT 
who  starved  to  death  because  he  found 
himself  between  two  stacks  of  hajr 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  which 
to  eat.  Unless  a  new  focus  Is  placed  on 
common  objectives,  and  a  new  willing- 
ness to  compromise  comes  into  being  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  farm  and 
manuf  actiulng  groups,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress,  idle  farms,  dosed  factories, 
and  even  more  widespread  unemploy- 
ment win  be  the  evidence  of  our  failure 
to  solve  our  own  problems  in  a  time  of 
need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  enooi^ 
common  recognition  of  basic  needs  to 
justify  the  coming  together  of  all  de- 
ments of  the  cotton  economy  and  Use 
two  branches  of  Oovemment.  Tibsee  axe 
the  fonowlng: 

First.  If  we  are  to  remain  strong  as  a 
Nation  we  cannot  consider  the  eotioa 
farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  texttte 
worker — or  any  significant  proportion  of 
them— expendable.  ^^^  =  ,  <,»k 


SeooBd.  KotwtttetaadtEC  th»imt»ete 
phlhisojhy  or  goals  of  the  adBkiaMm- 
tion,  farm  groups,  aBaanfactweie.  or 
ICembeFs  of  Congreaik  tiNre  Is  a  need  Xdr 
immadiate  aotton  this  year  to  prevent 
ttM  giicesses  of "« >-^v.  ""tr^niiTfl.  oqire- 
pged-for  Uqv,  ,^;.uns,  msMaplsfMent, 
and  fata  cikistngs  Mnta  those  who 
wouki  like  to  see  the  tlOTSfnTnt  get 
out  of  the  cotton  bmHa&m  cannot 
urge  this  step  ai  a  time  when 
and  the  iiiissiiuii  eonqpire 
against  any  alternative  way  of  earning  a 
living. 

Thlid.  There  la  a  need  for  more  good- 
qualMr  eotton  se  icon  as  possible. 
Prompt  legislation  can  iielp  serve  this 
aim. 

Fanuth.  Thgrslsaneedforpreventtng 
any  serkms  >Hslwflon  in  the  total  in- 
oosDe  reeeived  by  fanaoers.  partieidaiiy 
the  smaller  units  which  are  less  able  to 
iwilwu  quick  azid  drastie  ohanges  tn 
prtoe  levels.  Togisjation  can  hrtp  pre- 
vent sneh  a  dislocation. 

Fifth.  There  Is  a  need  to  help  manu- 
faetoring  establisheasnts  ollaet  the  two- 
fold drain  on  their  Markets  caused  by 
(a)  using  their  tax  moneys  to  (b)  make 
knr-iNtee  eotton  available  to  their  over- 
asM  aanpetiton.  IieglrtsfAon  can  help 
to  BOBke  extent  by  jdadng  all  cotton 
pdoss.  domestic  and  foreign,  on  the  same 
basis:  by  giving  the  mills  a  diseount  in 
the  pdce  of  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
eotton:  or  by  si.lmulatlng  in  other  ways 
an  increased  ability  to  develop  foreign 
maiketa.  Should  a  ooe-prioe  mstcm  be 
adopted,  mills  caught  with  a  high-cost 
inventory,  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  moke  the  transition  to  lower 
price  cotton,  should  be  provided  with  a 
coot-dlfTereatial    cushion    during    the 


Sixth.  There  Is  a  need  to  prevent  large 
Increases  in  the  prices  to  oonsumers  of 
textile  produots — which  would  occur 
should  the  short  supply  of  higher  grade 
eotton  continue. 

Seventh.  There  Is  a  need  to  be  as 
eeonemieal  as  poesible  In  undertaking 
any  oottoo  program,  but  It  is  gmerally 
realised  that  the  lack  of  any  program 
will  be  infinitely  more  costly  to  this  Na- 
tion In  the  dosing  of  farms  and  fac- 
tories. 

These,  then,  are  the  bases  on  which  a 
cotton  program  for  the  Immediate  future 
canbsbuilk 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  introduced 
four  biUs  whleh  seek,  in  different  ways, 
to  provide  at  least  mme  roadbkwks  to 
chaos  in  cotton.  I  shall  attempt  to  show 
how  each  of  theee  Ats  into  a  balanced 
cotton  program.  I  dalm  no  authorship 
of  these  bllla.  except  as  to  details  which 
I  shaU  mention.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
nimiber  of  proposals  on  hand,  that  one 
who  would  aetk  tintely  action  is  wdl  ad- 
vised to  rely  as  much  as  possiUe  on  ex- 
isting proposals  rather  than  to  try  to  in- 
iroduoe  at  this  dale  a  tadloaOy  new  ap- 


nnt.  ICy  first  biU-fi.  B.  10890--iden- 
tioal  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Joirasl— <H.  R.  lO&lO-^would 
secik  to  sUsuilats  a  greater  supply  of 
hlgh-quaUty  cotton.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, a  prodooer  would  be  allowed  to 
Incroaas  fals  eotton  acreage  by  95  parent 
over  his  present  allotment  under  the 


price-support  program.  He  would  re- 
ceive the  present  support  price  on  cotton 
produced  under  his  current  acreage  al- 
lotment. The  cotUMi  grown  on  the  addi- 
tional acreage  would  not  be  supported. 

This  would  impose  on  the  farmo*  little 
or  no  risk  arising  from  a  commitment  to 
existing  acreage.  There  would  be  no 
cost  to  the  Government.  It  would  stim- 
ulate a  larger  supply  of  better  grade  cot- 
ton, with  resulting  lower  price  premivuns 
for  these  grades,  and  would  thus  be  of 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  mills. 

Second.  The  second  biU — ^H.  R.  10897 — 
is  identical  with  a  biU  introduced  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Texas  [Mr.  KnxM>RX] — 
H.  R.  10580.  This  biU  seeks  simidy  to 
stimulate  a  greater  supply  of  high-qual- 
ity cotton  by  aUowing  producers  to  in- 
crease their  acreage  over  current  anot- 
ments  by  30  percent,  and  receive  a  sup- 
port price  of  75  percent  of  parity  for  cot- 
ton produced  on  their  new  total  acreage. 
If  a  producer  chose  not  to  increase  his 
acreage  under  this  program  he  would  re- 
ceive the  current  higher  support  price. 
He  has  his  choice.  In  addition,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be 
directed,  on  Augtist  1,  1958,  and  there- 
after, to  seU  any  of  its  stocks  for  80  per- 
cent of  parity  plus  carrying  charges,  or  a 
market  price,  whichever  is  higher.  This 
would,  therefore,  stimulate  Increased 
production  of  good  cotton  and  make 
relatively  low  price  cotton  available  to 
the  manufacturer  and  ultimately  the 
consumer.  Our  mills  would  be  much 
more  competitive  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. This  program  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  excessively  costly. 

In  fact,  I  would  consider  either  of 
these  two  bills  a  rockbottom  mfntmnm 
if  we  are  to  do  anything  at  an.  Under 
present  circumstances  of  supply,  if  there 
were  to  be  continued  opposition  to  such 
proposals  as  these,  we  would,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
cotton  economy  is  deemed  expendable. 

Thh-d.  A  third  bUl— H.  R  10896— is 
similar,  but  not  identical,  to  that  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIirrnuEl— H.  R  10624.  This  biU 
would  simply  direct  that  no  less  than  39 
percent  of  surplus  cotton  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  export  under  the  authorl^ 
of  the  Conunodity  Credit  CorporaUon 
Charter  Act  or  the  ^rlcultiu^  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  shaU  be 
in  the  form  of  cotton  textiles  or  prod- 
ucts thereof.  My  proviso  would  waive 
this  mandate  wherever  substantial  dam- 
age to  the  existing  markets  of  friendly 
countries  might  take  place  if  this  inro- 
posal  were  appUed. 

The  objective  of  this  biU  is  similar  to 
H.  R.  7446.  which  I,  along  with  other 
Members,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
Agricultiuv  Committee,  introduced  last 
3rear.    That  biU  seeks  to  help  our  milla.. 
develop  or  regain  foreign  markets  from*^- 
which  they  have  been  deprived,  pul^  at    • 
least  because  of  our  double  standard 
which  enables  foreign  competitors,  who 
have  lower  labor  costs,  to  acquire  Ameri- 
can raw  cotton  at  lowe*  prices  than  those 
avaUable   to   United   States   manufac- 
turers. 

The  theory  of  the  friendly  nation 
proviso  Is  that  a  strenuous  effort  should 
be  made,  without  substantial  prejudice 
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,  to  existing  aillanees.  or  friendly  r^a- 

^'  tlonshlps.  to  explore  areas  where  there  is 

■^^  need  for  textile  prodnets,  where  a  pres- 

'p£  eat  service  can  be  rendered,  and  a  future 

■^  market  developed.    I  do  not  believe  such 

#.  an  effort  has  been  made.    It  would  seem 

0  singularly  strange  if  such  areas  did  not 
^  exist.    My  information,  for  example,  is 

1  that  some  parts  ot  Latin  America  would 
i               fill  this  description. 

T  Fourth.  My  fourth  Wll— H.  R.  10698— 

4  diff«-s  from  the  other  three  in  that  it 

%  contemplates   a  more  loi^-range   ap- 

}i  proaeh.    It  would  protect  the  income  of 

|.  producers,  yet  eliminate  the  current  ex- 

port subsidy  programs  on  cotton  by 
allowing  market  prices  to  prevail  both 
in  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  This 
is  the  approach  of  the  bill  introduced 
last  year  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
{ICr.  JoBBl — H.  R.  9134— with  one  sig- 
nificant addition.^  Tliis  additional  pro- 
vision is  designed'  to  meet  the  problem 
which  would  confront  a  number  of  mills 
on  passage  of  the  bilL  Since  cotton 
would  then  be  sold  at  a  market  price  less 
than  that  presently  applicable  to  do- 
mestic manufacturing,  mills  with  high 
eost  inventories  would  be  threatened 
with  the  irony  of  liquidation  at  the  very 
moment  of  success  in  stabilizing  the 
cotton  economy. 

To  avoid  this  precipitate  inventory  de- 
valaation,  I  have  added  the  following 
provision: 

The  Oommodlty  Credit  Oorpot'atton  shall, 
upon  the  prewntatku  of  latlsfactary  evl- 
denoe,  ntmbmBe  cotton  textile  mills  for 
lo— ee  on  1968  or  older  eottoa  and  cotton 
goods  on  hand  October  1.  1950,  at  a  rate  per 
pound  of  cotton  or  its  equivalent  In  proc- 
•Med  or  Bemlprocessed  goods  equal  to  the 
difference  between  (a)  the  aTerage  spot  mar- 
ket price  of  middling  Inch  cotton  for  the 
12  calendar  weclri  tanmediately  preceding 
October  1,  1960,  as  determined  and  «n- 
acunced  by  the  Secretary  and  (b)  the  aver- 
age spot  market  price  of  middling  Inch 
cotton  for  the  12  calendar  weeks  Immedi- 
ately following  October   1,   1959. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  combina- 
tioi|  of  the  proposals  I  have  described 
will  iMfdvide  a  sound  approach  to  the 
crisis  in  cotton.  There  may  well  be 
other  proposals  equally  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  vital  point  is  that  the 
executive  branchy  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  all  interested  Members 
manifest  a  spirit  of  concern,  imaginative 
thinking,  azxi  constructive  compromise. 
Only  in  such  a  spirit,  now,  lies  a  hopeful 
answer  to  the  question:  Is  the  cotton 
economy  expendable? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  S];>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Is  not  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission doing  anything  for  you  in  the 
northeast  who  are  being  punished  by 
imports? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  At  the  present  time,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  proceeding 
under  way  on  behalf  of  the  cotton  textile 
industry  before  the  Tarifl  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  of  us  would  wel- 
come the  gentleman  to  join  us  in  the 
move  we  have  started  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  extension  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  We  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  the  gentleman's 
rt 


Mr.  COPTTN.  I  recognize  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  is  doing,  but  It  should 
not  be  necessary  that  we  would  have  to 
have  recourse  to  higher  tariflfs. 

It  o^ht  to  be  that  we  could  stimulate 
within  our  own  country  the  opportunity 
to  exptore  other  areas  where  there  could 
be  markets  without  going  back  to  the 
last  ditch  of  tariff  protection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  there  are  at  least  a  few  of  us 
around  here  who  feel  that  this  continued 
foreign  aid  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  production  of  American  manufac- 
turers is  being  cut.  We  are  building 
these  industries  and  suppl3ring  them 
with  material  to  send  back  to  this  coun- 
try on  a  virtually  free-trade  basis.  Some 
of  us  think  that  by  cutting  foreign  aid 
to  an  irreducible  minimum  we  will  be 
helping  the  people  of  this  cotintry  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  He  and  I  have  taken 
opposite  sides  on  that  question.  I  think 
that  within  the  context  of  tht  foreign 
aid  program  more  ought  to  be  done  to 
see  what  the  impact  of  that  program 
might  be  on  affected  industries  in  vari- 
ous areas  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  McOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  thf  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Maine 
{Mr.  CofTiN]  for  his  very  abli  speech, 
particularly  for  the  light  he  is  making  to 
see  that  proper  compensatory  considera- 
tions are  given  to  the  textile  industry  and 
other  affected  industries.  I  hate  always 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  law,  but  where  Americah  indus- 
try is  adversely  affected  compensatory 
considerations  properly  could  be  ex- 
tended without  interfering  With  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  law,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  defeat  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Uw  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  own  country.  Im- 
mediately upon  defeat,  if  that  should 
take  place,  there  would  be  a  stunning 
•realization  of  that  fact,  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people.  Within  our 
power  to  legislate,  I  must  say  within 
the  domestic  action  that  we  ttoke,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
executive  branch  can  and  sho»uld  take 
steps  so  that  an  American  industry  seri- 
ously affected  would  receive  compensa- 
tory considerations.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  gentle- 
man approaches  the  question. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  That  is  correct.  I  may 
icay  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  I  look  upon  the  business  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  as  a  two-way  street.  One 
street  affects  our  dealings  with  nations 
overseas.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  problems  that  should  be  tackled  by 
a  stnmg  and  imaginative  leadership  at 
home.  I  think  my  leader  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  Say  that 
the  Democratic  platform,  of  whkh  com- 
mittee I  was  chairman  in  the  1956  con- 
vention, speaks  for  itself  in  that  particu- 
lar respect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  distutbed  by 
those— and  I  see  the  campaign  begin- 


ning— who  now  advocate  Oompensatory 
payments  that  arise  out  <tf  conditkins, 
such  as  the  pouring  of  billions  of  doDars 
into  foreign  countries  to  build  up  in- 
dustries and  to  provide  than  with  low 
cost  materials  to  ship  back  into  this 
country.  If  we  are  going;  to  provide 
compensatory  payments,  we  are  going 
to  pay  the  freight  both  Ways  for  the 
foreigners. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  tlie  gentleman 
imdertaking  to  quote  me?  I  said  com- 
pensatory considerations.  There  are 
many  ways  that  can  be  done  without 
payment.  It  could  include  payments,  I 
will  agree  to  tliat,  but  ndt  necessarily 
confined  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  thl^k  compensa- 
tory considerations  would  certainly 
mean  compensatory  paytnents — com- 
pensation for  business  loss^ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  mfty  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  might  not  necessarily 
mean  that.  It  could  embrace  it  but  not 
necessai'ily  be  confined  to  that. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  and  the  other  Members  in  the 
Chamber  that  I  much  appreciate  their 
listening  to  this  descriptidn  of  a  very 
serious  problem  that  I  know  is  not  con- 
fined to  my  District. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  4Qtr  OF  195S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genjtleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  H.  p..  10928.  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  persons  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  which.  I  ^pc,  win  be 
enacted  by  this  Congress  as  "The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1958." 

The  Federal  courts  hav«  opened  the 
way  for  America  to  fulfill  lis  traditional 
goal  of  equal  justice  under  l«w  for  all  per- 
sons. The  false  doctrine  of  legalized 
separation,  which  was  used  to  support 
the  many  cruel  and  indecenjt  discrimina- 
tions inflicted  upon  millions  of  Amer- 
icans solely  because  of  their  ancestry  or 
color,  is  now  dissipated.  N0  longer  may 
government  power  be  legldly  used  to 
compel  racial  segregation. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  4  years  In  givttig  Increased 
meaning  to  the  blessings  of  Uberty  and 
constitutional  rights  for  ihany  Amer- 
icans. This  progress  has  been  accom- 
panied by,  indeed  it  has  ^>een  due  to,  the 
support  of  the  majority  ot  Americans, 
including  the  churches,  professions, 
business,  labor,  veterans,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans. 

However,  there  are  still  'many  areas, 
and  many  groups,  that  refiise  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  courts.  They  foment  strife 
and  violence  in  an  effort  to  preserve  an 
outmoded  system  of  caste  and  second- 
class  citizenship,  and  to  dehy  the  basic 
right  of  equal  justice  to  ma>iy  American 
citizens  simply  because  ot  their  race, 
color,  or  religion. 

The  Congress  is  dutybouitd  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people 
whom  it  represents.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  enacted  last  September  was  an  inl- 
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tial.  but  minimum  step 

The  events  of  the  put  S  maattM  h»v» 

shown,  however,  that  this  met  it 

enough — that  more  muat  be  done  to 

vitality  to  the  glorious  pttanii*  •<  MT 

Constitution. 

The  bill  which  I  hava  infax>dueed  will 
not  create  new  civil  riiftata;  tk  will  riBqply 
provide  additional  praetJctl  meuM  for 
protecting  the  existing  rlglito  to 
protection  of  the  law 
guaranteed  by  our  Oopstitnyon. 
will  authorize  the  Seeretaiy  ct 
Education,  and  Welfare  to 
nlcal  assistance  to  aid,  through 
tional  means,  in  preventfof  or  humiliat- 
ing denials  of  constltuttoDal  lights  baaad 
on  racial  or  religious  groaiMls.  TUIa  H 
will  authorize  Federal  gnaatm  ot 
needed  by  States  or  school  dirtricts  to 
segregate  their  pubUe  idiMli  tn 
pliance  with  the  decfaioiis  Ct 
Courts.  Title  UL  will  authorte  tho 
retary  of  Health.  Bducattop,  and 
to  work  out  plans  for  desegrecatloii  «f 
public  schools  in  "^^'rrfrtttlifw  with  tht 
affected  communitiea. 

This  biU  wUl  also  authorlM  tha  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
courts  to  achieve  eUmlBatSoQ  of  pubUe- 
school  segregation,  to  protect  tlia  ooo- 
stitutional  rights  to  equal  prolartiOB  ct 
the  laws  for  persons  who  because  of  por« 
erty  or  community  hoetflttir  aiw  if»y>*|f 
to  institute  court  suits,  to  prcyent  inter- 
ference with  ofBcials  who  are 
provide  equal  protectkm  of 
prevent  interference  with 
ing  a  court  order  proteetli 
and  to  protect  thoae  who 
nied  their  constitntiona]  rlglrts 
they  have  protested  aetlooB  which 
such  rights  to  others. 

This   bill   will   put  the 
squarely  on  the  aide  at  the 
of  constitutional  rights.   It  la  hlfh 
that  this  be  done.    Mora  than  10  yean 
ago.  President  TruoMu 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  said  In  his  ptw- 
found  speech  of  June  39. 1M7: 
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to 
laws,  to 


not  otOy 
Um  Oomi 
kf  ths 


ClvU  rlghU  today 
Hon  of  tlM  p*opl« 
but  protectkm  q€ 
eminent. 

That  is  indeed  the  true  measure  of  ful- 
fillment of  our  nattonal  daattay  and  tra- 
dition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  cannot  aflofd 
the  passive.  do-aa-Uttle-as-posallile  atti- 
tude which  the  President  and  flM  At- 
torney Oeneral  have  been  eiprtaMW. 
Plans  and  programs  must  be  inrriTlisd  to 
deal  with  the  m«Mmti^  caislB  oC  wide- 
spread resistance  to  law  and  cidsr  mi^  %o 
protect  the  constltiitlooal  rlgfala  ot  an 
Americans.  Unless  we  do  so.  we  may 
see  increased  vicdence  and  dkresard  of 
law  which  will  weaken  our  national 
strength  and  unity.  Mr.  Bpmkar,  X 
that  this  bill  will  be  pxomptly 


USE  OF  DEFENSE  HUKFUWT  FUNDB 
FOR   ECONOMIC  AMD  POaLmCAL 

PURPOSES 


The  SPEAKBt. 
der  of  the  House,  the 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bsbot]  li 
10  minutes. 


r.  yesterday 
In  the 
of  a  re- 
Operations 
*lMe  of  Defense 
for  IwiBnile  and  Politi- 
The  rsgMfi.  ^rtileh  was 
unairtmouSly  approved  bf  botb  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Ctovemment  Op- 
eratloos  Committee,  la  besed  laively  on 
the  niwftngs  ef  the  aabeommtttee  dur- 
Int  a  4-week  mp  last  fall  to  some  nine 
Mtoferles,  hMtatflat  thoae  of  Southeast 
Asia,  m  WhScAi  AMSrtean  foreign-aid 
procrmms  are  operatod. 

One  of  the  most  atrious  defects  of  our 
aid  progrmm,  which  we  found  was  com- 
mon to  every  country  we  visited.  Is  that 
the  peofde  do  not  appear  to  maHae  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  awwunplMi  is  for 
our  mutual  beoeflt.  Tlmy  do  not  seem 
to  tmderstand  us.  and  too  often  this  re- 
sults m  downright  distrust.  Frankly.  I 
believe  that  U  is  miderstandaUe  since 
BQSt  of  them  can  mJy  gaaaa  what  we 
are  Bke  through  their  chosrvstlon  of 
the  wmy  our  aid  pragram  Is  hsing  ear- 
ned out 

We  are  supporting  and  hoping  to 
train  enlarged  military  forces  and  fur- 
nishing quantities  of  military  hardware. 
We  are  buUdlnc  naaMroua  BBfonumental 
projects,  such  as  tha  aaiiaal  superhigh- 
ways under  rmnsliwetlsn  in  Southeast 
Aste.  B«t  we  are  apwidtng  mighty  Ut- 
tle  of  thla  mooey  en  aetivltlee  which 
win  pfodnae  mx  Immediate  Impact  on 
the  average  efttaen  of  theae  countries. 
Tbm  lack  of  plaaalnff  md  the  hap- 
Rwmmg  in  Mfftaln  eountries  are 
our  own  prasUte  and  may  be 
Utile.  If  anytUnc.  to  help  the 
enonnmy  ot  the  host  oountiy.    For  ex- 

tiw  Zntemational 
has  spent 
increasing 
Production 
Is  expected  to 
is  about 
can  be  consumed 
locally.  This  soonda  flaa  mtu  you  dis- 
oof«r  that  the  afaasoea  of  export  op- 
portunities had  bean  overlooked  and 
had  basB  dean  to  develop  a 
Cor  IMa  eonilnB  production. 
the  1ireak-«VBn  potot  Is  approxi- 
80  peaawt  of  oapaelty  It  is  easy 
to  aee  that  Urn  iflywood  todustry  of  that 
oountry  may  soon  be  bankrupt.  That 
kind  of  aid  does  no  one  any  good, 
ni  another  eountnr  we  foond  that  ICA 
mlU  In  a  location  so 
that  it  had  no  way  of  shipping 
its  flnlriiad  jroduet  to  the  maiket. 
Wa  are  MBMk  highways  that  go 
tandpoint  of  tapping 
and  fnmbling  f^-inng 
on  capital  jujaati  which  have  taken  so 
long  that  AiMdaah  anilneers  and  con- 
are  beeomlng  a 
ttie  natives.  One 
so  long  to 
oomplete  that  fha  loeal  govenunent  has 
becged  us  to  let  them  take  It  over  so  that 
they  can  let  tt  finlrtied.  A  textile  min 
wfaiflh  has  beat  nader  oonatruction  for 
i  yean  is  aTandtiii  idle  because  it  is 
noC  equipped  to  turn  owt  anything  but 
"grey  goods"  for  whidti  Hnen  la  no  mar- 
kaL 


The  people  see  these  things,  and  It  la 
small  wander  that  they  have  questlona. 

This  morning  I  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  letter  from  a  young  Viet- 
namese glrL  Her  letter  demonstrates 
an  awareness  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  he  m  the  path  of  clear  friendship 
and  understanding  between  the  people 
of  Vietnam  and  thoee  of  the  Xl^ilted 
States.  Her  inqiilries  go,  of  course,  far 
beyond  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  lliey 
show,  however,  in  my  opinicm,  that  she 
put  a  lot  of  thought  cm  these  problems. 
She  appears  to  be  honestly  seeking  an- 
swers. I  think  she  should  have  a  r**<^^y^ 
to  get  them. 

There  is  no  better  way  for  this  girl  to 
find  the  answers  to  her  questions,  tt 
seems  to  me,  than  to  visit  this  country 
and  get  them  firsthand.  I  believe  idso ' 
that  this  girl  can  help  us  by  ezi^iainlng 
Just  how  the  Vietnamese  feel  about 
America,  point  up  to  us  why  they  fed 
that  way  and  where  our  effort  to  de- 
velop a  close  relationship  and  an  endin:- 
ing  friendship  with  them  has  fallen 
short. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today,  with  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Dawsoh,  chalnnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, extended  to  her  an  invitotion  to 
visit  the  United  States,  confer  with  my 
subcommittee  in  order  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss the  questions  she  has  raised,  and 
other  questions  troubling  us.  that  I  fedi 
sure  she  can  help  us  answer— for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee,  the  Congresa. 
and  the  country. 

Since  her  identity  Is  known  only  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly.  I  have  di- 
rected the  letter  of  Invitotion  to  him. 
with  the  request  that  he  forward  It  to 
this  courageous  young  lady  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

The  letter  from  this  T^etnameee  girl 
reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  AuwEO  Feikmdlt, 

ilanaging  Editor,  the  WuaKlnffton  Pott 
and  Time*  HeraM,  Wuahington, 
D.C. 

DsAa  Mk.  Fusndlt:  I  «m  a  little  Vtei- 
namese  girl.  I  saw  your  name  m  a  news- 
paper and  decided  to  write  to  you  tiersw 
your  name  sounded  the  nicest. 

Here  are  some  questlona  I  would  like  to 
know  about  America,  for  now  VtetnainaM 
pec^e  are  Uvlng  under  the  help  at  your  omm- 
try. 

I  would  also  like  to  let  you  know  wliat  Z 
think  about  America.  These  questlona  ara 
my  doubts  toward  your  oountry.  If  you  an- 
swer my  questions,  I  am  sure  that  aU  ttaa 
other  Vietnamese  wUl  appreciate  It. 

1.  Does  American  Oovemment  help  us  be- 
cause of  friendly  reasons  or  by  Its  own  In- 
terests? 

As  for  me  I  think  that  American  Oovem- 
ment  help  Vletnameee  people  becaiae  of 
these  principal  reasons : 

(a)  Commercial  point  fA  view:  Vietnam 
will  be  a  big  market  for  the  commaroe  and 
Industry  of  America. 

(b)  Strategic  point  of  vlew^^  Vletnaai  win 
be  used  to  slap  communism. 

a.  Is  it  right  that  the  policy  of  Amsrleaa 
Oovemment  is  to  assimilate  aU  the  coun- 
tries Uvlng  under  its  help? 

8.  WUl  Americans  go  home  soon  or  wlU 
they  stay  in  Vietnam  for  a  hundred  yeant 

4.  Do  American  people  know  that  Na* 
Dinh  Diem  Is  an  Amsrlcan  p«q>pet  as  boom 
of  the  Vietnamese  think? 

5.  Do  American  peo{Ae  know  that  M  pea* 
cent  Vietnamese  people  dont  like  th«nt 
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Mr.  Frleadlj.  1  fouad  tbat  alOioi^  we 
live  tinder  tlie  help  at  Am^rii'tinu  but  we  dont 
nke  Americana,  wa  dont  get  along  wltlx 
AmerlctuiB. . 

e.  Wltst  do  Ameilcana  tbtak  about  Vl«t- 
namew  people?  Do  they  oonaUer  vm  m  Re- 
groB  tn  Ane  lea? 

7.  I*  Prestdent  Bteenhower  influenced  by 
U«  capltalteta  such  ae  General  Motor*.  Oen- 
eral  Stectrle.  or  other  Interests? 

9.  Why  are  there  still  a  lot  of  white  Amer- 
icans do  not  get  along  with  hiack  Americans? 
Do  they  stlU  hare  the  impression  that  black 
Americana  are  their  slaves? 

I  Uitnk  Amertca  is  a  democratic  and  fr«e 
«aantry  ao  such  a  colored  separation  must 
be  ended.  Ilia  troohle  at  UtUe  Bock,  do  yoa 
think  that  was  a  big  shame  hung  over  Amer- 
ica? 

9.  What  do  Americana  think  about  the 
Russian  man-made  moon  and  150  atomic 
submarines? 

I  think  that's  a  big  uortUleatlon  for  Amer- 
ican Government. 

10.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  Americana 
do  not  have  man-made  moon  becaiiae  Amer- 
ican spies  oould  not  vork  in  fiussla? 

(Russians  control  their  country  very 
rigid.) 

.  11.  How  can  HoHywood  make  James  Dean 
more  jwpular  than  President  Elsenhower  in 
Vietnam? 

If  America  is  really  a  democratic  conn  try, 
Z  am  sore  that  yoar  Government  Vlll  let  yoa 
answer  all  of  my  queatioiw. 

Sincerely  yours  and  thanks, 

Miss  Lt-UrJ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  tbe 
gentleman  jield? 

Ito.  HARDT.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  whkdi  tbe 
gentleman  calls  attaition  to  came  to 
my  deak  this  morning^^.  i  had  only  a 
ebanee  to  look  It  over  very  casnally  and 
y^ry  briefly,  bfiit  I  certainly  commoid 
it  to  evay  Mfember  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resexrtatives. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  ^tleman 
"very  moeh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  an^j 
inetode  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Canfiklo]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutesL 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  defeatist  attitudes  and 
the  rest<uratiaa  at  American  sanity,  cour- 
age, and  progreartveness,  the  Pateraon 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  today  carries  a 
leading  editorial  projecting  a  Believe  in 
America  Week,  this  to  be  proclaimed  by 
the  governors  of  our  48  States. 

This  inspiring  and  challenging  edito- 
rial emphasizes  that  a  country  is  only 
ao  strong  as  its  people  are  wflUng  to  be 
strong  and  it  asks  such  questkms  as: 

Bxnr  mixed  up  can  we  get? 

Are  we  rock-and-roll  crazy? 

What  about  American  resourcefulness 
Ingenuity,    determination,   and   knowl- 
edgeabUity? 

It  holds  tbat  people  can  talk  them- 
selves into  being  Oitt  and  in  easenoe  our 


'  A  pseudonym. 


Amtfiea   is  now   In   the   throes   of    a 
psychosomatic  slump. 

Forty-eight  proclamatioxs  by  48  gov- 
ernors, the  Paterson  News  concludes,  can 
help  in'event  a  depression  by  adopting 
an  antidote,  this  antidote  being  48  proc- 
lamations urging  the  American  people 
to  maintain  their  faith  and  beUef  in 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

A  PiiAiv  TO  Xhb  Dkpsxssiom  TauC  nf  thx 
Umtid  States 

Mb  cause,  no  pvupose,  nothing  Is  of  avail 
unless  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  liellef  In  it. 

A  country  is  only  so  strong  as  its  people 
are  willing  to  be  strong,  and  its  progress  and 
growth  and  strength  are  measured  by  the 
dedication  of  its  citizens. 

America  was  bom  of  a  principle,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  life.  Uberty.  and  kapplness. 
The  Pilgrims  crossed  what  were  then  still  un- 
charted, foreboding  seas,  to  come  to  a  land 
of  wilderness,  to  found  a  land  oX  freedom. 

So  this  Is  America,  greatest  coui^ry  In  tbe 
world,  principal  bastion  of  freedoaa,  around 
which  radiates  the  txope  of  mUlk^ns  upon 
minions  of  people  against  the  slavery  of 
despotism  and  dictatorship. 

Men  and  women  have  died  by  the  mlllione 
to  preserve  America,  to  keep  It  thriving,  pul- 
sating. 

liiufit  we  die.  should  our  only  willlkigness  to 
fight  for  these  United  States  be  in  the  blood 
of  our  young  pouring  out  In  l>attle$  Should 
we  not  fight  Just  aa  courageously  to  maintain 
a  happy  life? 

Tlieae  are  days  different  than  wtam  Wash- 
ington Ured.  Now  we  have  two  kiivis  of  war, 
the  war  on  ttie  battlefield.  In  the  fir.  of  the 
atom  aiMl  the  rocket,  and  the  cold  war.  nm^h 
is  devastating  In  its  finality. 

THS  CHAZJJCKGB  TO  THX  VtmCD  ^fATES 

A  country  like  the  United  States.  Ateeped  in 
democracy  and  wllUng  to  free  deadly  Com- 
munist spies  Just  to  preserve  oiu"  asrn  price- 
less free-speech  heritage,  must  bfe  on  the 
alert  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  jesk,  against 
tbe  deadly  preachments  and  onslaught  of 
conniving  communism. 

The  MachiaveUian  Soviet  leaden^  aware  at 
our  penchant  for  freedom  and  protection  at 
it  in  aU  its  connotations,  dont'  wan|  a  killing 
war. 

But  they  do  want  to  keep  the  cold  war 
abolMng,  to  mix  a  metaphor.  Tliey  send  up 
a  sputnik,  and  tn  24  hours,  a  nation  that 
was  economy  bent,  suddenly  goes  pafelcky  and 
and  is  ready  to  spend  billions  to  counteract 
tt.  Tbe  Commies  proclaim  the  newly  dis- 
covered virtues  of  tlieir  wonderful  school  sys- 
tem in  which  every  boy  and  girl  la  s  budding 
scientist  ready  to  discover  some  new  and 
frightfully  superior  wonder  to  envekjp  Amer- 
ica. So  liberty-loving  and  fun-scektig  Amer- 
icans panic  all  over  agftln— mora  schools, 
more  Qniversittes,  more  colleges — make  every- 
body a  scientist. 

How  mixed  up  can  we  get?  Are  we  rock- 
and-roll  crazy?  What  about  American  re- 
sourcefulness, ingenuity,  detertoination 
knowledgeability  ? 

Have  we  lost  it  all? 

Do  we  have  to  have  a  depressloi|  because 
the  profMgandlBts  say  conditions  arfe  bad? 

Of  course  conditions  aren't  the  bfeet.  You 
cant  tell  a  man  who's  out  of  a  Job  that  he's 
making  good  pay.  Just  as  you  cant  con- 
vince the  fellow  who  has  a  tiead«che  Uia» 
he's  in  tiptOp  shape.  J 

WZ  CAM   TALK.  OUKSSLVES  ntTO  IT 

But  by  the  same  token,  we  can  talk  our- 
selves Into  l>elng  sick.  A  fellow  ^m  walk 
down  the  street  feeling  tops,  all's  ^ell  with 
tiM  world.  Another  will  come  along  and  tell 
bim  he  doem't  look  well.  By  golly,  within 
so  secoDds.  the  clouds  are  in  the  Skies,  the 
poor  victim  is  beginning  to  feel  si«k  to  his 
stomach  and  in  5  minutes,  all's  wrong  with 
the  world. 


Doctors  call  this  ooswlttion  psychoaotnatie. 
The  iilness  is  xaore  mental  than  physical. 

A  person  with  nothing  wPong  can  over- 
night become  a  real  patient  with  an  illness 
as  bad  as  if  it  weren't  fancied.  You're  as 
sick  as  you  believe  you  ar*. 

America  is  now  in  the  thtoas  at  a  psy- 
chosomatic slunap. 

The  more  we  talk  about  djeprssaioiis  *>mi 
about  how  had  business  la,  the  worse  we 
shall  become. 

The  "disease"  is  contagloui.  People  who 
are  doing  well — perhaps  better  than  ever— 
begin  to  worry.  They  reason:  Mayba  eoodi- 
tlona  are  bad. 

Better  retrench.  Wont  Iniy  tbat  new  ear 
we  had  planned;  make  last  year's  suit  do; 
cancel  out  the  new  clothes;  forget  about  a 

new  refrigerator,  or  gas  or  ^ectric  stove 

was  gonna  buy  a  new  heating  system  for  the 
house,  or  pick  np  an  air  eondltloner  in 
antlci{>atlon  of  a  hot  summer. 

Cancel  aU  these  things  outl  Better  warn 
sister  Joele.  cousin  KmU;  have  a  chat  with 
those  nice  neighbors  next  dooD. 

Depression:  The  cry  begins  to  echo 
tlirough  the  land.  The  poUtleiaoa.  thfMS 
hearty  fellows  who  love  to  spqut  and  maybe 
thus  hurt  the  fellow  in  the  other  party, 
make  the  halls  resound  with  tJhelr  moomfui 
walling.  Their  bellies  are  full;  they're  con- 
tinuing to  reap  tlielr  own  harVeata. 

But  their  pitiful  cries  about  tha  pUgtat  ot 
the  Nation  add  to  the  heart-Teadlag  aoaot 

So  people  stop  buying.  Business  slows 
Cown  In  the  stores.     Clerks  ar^  laid  off. 

Mam  UTACTUaiNC    A   USTMSSIOW 

The  Etores  stop  buying,  eaadel  their  ORlers 

in  the  factories.     So  factories  shut  down. 

Auto  dealers  are  loaded  with  cars  t>ecauae 
the  people  who  could  buy  aitent.  They've 
heard  about  a  depression.  So  the  auto  fac- 
tories shut  down. 

Kb  autos?  No  refrigerators?  No  gas 
stoves? 

So  the  steel  mUis  shut  dowit. 

Thus  is  a  depression  born.    T 

Well.  Mister  and  Missus  America,  wa've  got 
enough  buUt-ln  safeguards  against  depres- 
sion In  this  country  to  make  it  unlikely  to 
happen. 

If  there  Is  a  depression,  tt  wUl  be  man- 
made,  made  by  all  of  us. 
So   we   propose    that  somettiing   be   done 

about  it. 

Let's  start  believing  in  America. 

If  all  over  this  land  of  our^.  those  of  us 
who  need  things  and  have  postponed  baying 
them,  were  to  start  buying  What  we  need, 
stores  would  hum.  mills  woulg  start  boom- 
ing, and  the  unemployed  would  In  short 
order  be  back  on  the  Job. 

America  can  be  as  healthy  as  its  pfffph" 
want  It  to  be.  ' 

BEurvE  im'aaizhica  4xxx 
We  propose  that  every  governor  In  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  proclaim  Believe 
in  America  Week.  say.  from  March  28  to  29. 
Believing  In  Amertca  will  onl|y  be  translat- 
hig  into  Ungible  action  the  inherent,  abid- 
ing faith  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  and  o#  our 
people  since  Uie  United  States  i^t,^  into 
being — that  this  is  tlie  Kre«test  countrv  on 
earth. 

The  Communists  wouki  lov«|  a  depnesion 
in  the  United  States.  ' 

So  whafs  not  to  the  liking' of  the  Com- 
n\les  iB  what's  good  for  vm  in  tfcila  country. 

To  every  governor  in  these  United  States, 
we  are  sending  this  message  of  Believe  in 
America  Week,  In  the  solemn  a|nd  deep  feel- 
ing that  the  best  answer  to  m  threatstwd 
depression  is  to  prevent  it.  , 

And  the  best  way  to  prevent  !lt  Is  to  adopt 
the  antidote.  The  best  antklote  Is  to  do 
lomeUiing  about  it  instead  of  Waiting  for  the 
ailment  to  creep  up  on  ii«. 

Believe  in  America? 

Well,  say  so,  and  make  youi'  word  count 
with  action. 
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THREAT  TO  FM  RAnKft 


;!*«1» 


The  SPEAKBL  ftodar  lawtom  or* 
der  of  the  HooM.  the  fwitl— in  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  naum]  li  reoof- 
nized  for  5  minntet. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  iCr.  Spaaker.  manj 
people  interested  in  FM  radio 
mission  and  broadcsftlnc  are 
aroused  conconing  the 
frequency  study  o(  the 
nlcations  C<Mnmlastan.  which  they  ba- 
lleve  may  pocsibly  loult  in  drastic 
changes  in  the  m  broadcast  tiand. 

The  numerous  communications  I  bava 
received  protesting  any  Interfereoes  \n 
the  FCC  with  currsDt  Fli  broadeaat 
bands,  without  exeepttoo  flsprM 
opposition  to  interference  wttb 
radio  broadcast  fteqneoeleB.  These  pao- 
pie  are  concerned  en  two  baste  gminKTt 
first,  the  present  dfslraMi  pfogriBiliiff 
would  be  affected  and.  secondly,  that 
changes  in  the  broadcasS  band 
render  obsolete  *'*^^9t^  eqotiHMat 
require  new  equipmeiit,  as  was  the 
in  the  early  days  of 
when  changes  were  made  that  not  only 
inconvenienced  the  Mrftenwi.  bot 
them  large  sums  to  yijliee 
outmoded  by  the  new  orders. 

I  think  that  the  fact  of  the  asattar  to 
that  the  American  pnblie.  In  losMMliW 
numbers,  is  listening  to  FM  radio  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  some  radio  and 
television  programs  that  they  feel  do  not 
live  up  to  thetr  standards.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  ncimplalnta.  too 
voluminous  to  reproduce  here.  sJMWfe 
current  audio  and  ylsoal  programs. 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  tbe  result  of  tbeee 
complaints,  tbat  there  is  wldesivead  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Amerlean  people 
with  the  many  present  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  sad  tbat  this  T«^ttfpiff 
is  causing  an  inersaainc  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  more  or  lees  indifferent  to  tbe 
use  of  their  radio  «id  telerlsion  seta.  On 
the  whole,  this  sentiment  pesss  real 
problems  for  tbe  great  iwiiniiiiliiinnui 
industry  identifted  With  pttbOe  broad- 
casting. 

I  have  had  innumerable  pecglile  wilta 
and  inform  me  that  they  are  Tiet  Wstw 
ing  to  some  eurreot  programs,  and  are 
carefully  selecting  their  airwave  trlev- 
ing  and  listening.  This  sttoattai  ptfttfes 
up  the  importance  of  FM  radio  listen- 
ing, which,  I  thinle.  has  inereased  in  the 
past  few  yean,  not  only  becaase  of  re- 
duced interest  in  soc 
but  also  because  of  tlw 
Interest  in  good  mnirte*  both 
and  popular. 

It  is  quite  evident,  I  thfadt.  that  ttiere 
is  a  great  increase  tn  daily  Ustenen  to 
the  selective  mograms  of 
ing.  which,  in  ttie  main,  give  the 
what  they  want  without  intoleraUe 
accompaniments. 

"Hi-n"  has  andonbtedly.  not  only 
richly  improved  the  ' 
nlques.  but  It  has  attracted 
ers.  The  combination  of  lldsltty  in 
production  and  aelsetivlty  in 
desirable  classical  aad  popular 
and  other  interesting  programs  has 
brought  good  mui 
subjects  right  into  the  homes  of 
American  people  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before. 


Ttim  raiM  development  of  electrmiic 
techniques  lias  encouraged  millions  of 
people  to  pniishisii  new  sets— FM  radio 
tuners,  ampMSsn.  and  speaker  S3r8t«ns, 
which  Imve  Improved  and  clarified  re- 
ception to  a  rcmarieable  degree.  Nattiral- 
^,  tbe  people,  who  are  lioieflting  so  much 
as  tbe  result  of  FM  troadcasting,  look 
with  real  concern  and  amdetar  upon  any 
ngulatimi  cf  FQC,  whicfa  would  render 
obsolete  because  their 
in  this  regard  is  well 

So  f ar  ae  the  potdic  is  concerned,  the 
FCC  actlco  in  1045.  changing  the  FM 
l)and,  appears  tn  retrospect,  not  only  to 
have  been  pnlntles^  b«i  harmful  to  the 
postwar  FM  tndasiif  and  those  in- 
tcreetsd  in  the  prodnetlen  and  listening 
Mde  of  it.  X  think  that  the  Nation  could 
profitably  rlhipeiiee  with  a  repetition  of 
this  sorry  ftiplWMW  It  wffl  be  recalled 
tbat  in  IMg.  the  FCC  changed  the  FM 
Ijand  from  abotit  50  megacycles  to  the 
pt'iseut  88  to  101  megacycles  and  at  once 
much  FM  radio  broadcasting 
egulpment  obsolete.  This 
virtually  etilled  a  new  industry  just 
Imtiiiihig  to  eerve  the  American  people 
to  thdr  MMrfMIIOB.  it  was  annojrlng 
and  eoenr  to  mswj  people. 

TlM  FCC  atody  isMslndeg  in  its  agenda 
a  pnvoasd  redustlcp  ef  tbe  present  in- 
PK  HM.  fltooe  a  wider  band 
less  susceptible  to  noise  and 
iuteifeieoee  Uian  ordinary  broadcasts, 
FM  permits  wMe  range,  high  fidelity 
sound  production.  To  narrow  tbe  FM 
band  would,  it  can  lie  eeen.  have  serious 
elleete  upon  Jfyt  neetren  by  reducing 
the  aesMaauy  ef  tbe  reception  and  in- 

d  of  conflictiDg  sta- 
This  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

Another  propoeal  to  change  the  FM 
band  to  a  higher  frequency  would  also 
render  oheoiete  all  current  receivers  and 
transmltten  and  reduce  the  coverage 
area  to  ranges  of  about  25  miles,  which. 
in  the  ease  of  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
^usstm.  would  restrict  our  metropolitan 
arsa  stations  to  a  rdatively  small,  ^-reo- 
graphieal  areaand  woidd  leave  most  cf 
the  Olate  uncovered. 

If  this  were  done.  It  would  mean  that 
my  district  and  other  districts  in  central 
Msesichuwtts  would  be  deprived  of 
smfe  OBllipnullng  FM  programing  as 
llvo  bf^ii^astB  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
recorded  leetures  from  our  great  Massa- 
chusetts schools,  colleges,  and  unl- 
vemtttas.  vhksh  are  located  in  the  Bos- 
ton area,  and  Iscturca  from  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Flite  Arts. 

Such  a  restridleii  would  practically 
eliminate  for  most  of  Massachusetts 
about  600  hours  of  most  desirable  listen- 
ing on  tbe  air  warm  monthly  by  Boston 


In  my  opinion,  this  is  <me  of  the  most 
Isaportant  fuoetlons  vrtiich  radio  and 
tslevMflii  oan  serve;  that  is.  to  promote 
tti0  eimillgDal  and  cultural  interests  of 
the  American  people.  Any  medium, 
which  can  bring  good  mtisic,  sculpture, 
art,  literature,  sctmoe,  medicine,  lan- 
guage and  the  humanities  and  liberal 
acte  into  the  homm  ot  the  public,  not 
to  bo  encouraged,  but  its 
Sbotfd  be  put  on  high  pri- 

ortty. 


No  special  economic  and  financial  in- 
terests should  be  allowed  to  deprive  tte 
American  people  of  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, culture,  science,  and  qidritual 
mlightenment  that  can  come  over  our 
FM  programs  and  air  waves.  Instead  of 
being  unduly  restricted,  tbeee  intigrams 
should  be  greatly  expanded,  in  order  to 
bring  the  real  values  of  life,  of  religion, 
of  democracy,  of  learning,  spiritual  truth 
and  morsd  principle  into  the  everyday 
family  life  of  average  Americans. 

This  general  question  of  auditory  and 
visual  communication  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  which  we  are  considering  in  the 
Congress.  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity are  essential,  to  be  sure,  but  in  ttie 
last  analysis  there  can  be  no  real  defense 
or  national  security,  unless  down  deep 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  that  moral  tone,  na- 
tional pride,  integrity  of  purpose,  dedi- 
cation of  spirit,  piuity  of  motive,  and 
finally,  the  spunk  and  determination  to 
protect  our  way  of  life  at  all  costs.  If 
we  fail  in  developing  and  conserving  our 
way  of  life,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  we  stand 
by  complacently  and  unmoved  to  see  ita 
most  precious  values  desecrated  and  de- 
based In  the  press  and  on  the  air  wavea 
by  modem  pagans  and  radical  ideolo- 
gists, there  will  in  time.  I  fear,  be  no 
way  of  life  worth  saving,  nor  will  there 
be  the  spirit,  the  will,  the  power  to  save 
it  when  its  basic  values  have  been  gross- 
ly distorted  and  its  defenders  disarmed. 

I  think  that  Uiis  fundamental  quee- 
tion  has  been  very  unwisely  handled 
from  the  start.  To  what  extent  selfish 
interests  have  been  able  to  dictate  poUey 
in  this  field.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state; 
but  it  is  my  view  that  there  is  ample 
room  here  for  vigorous  searching  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  our  appro- 
priate committees  to  dig  out  the  facts 
and  to  put  our  great  communication  and 
related  industiles  on  the  proper  beam 
so  that  they  will  be  truly  responsive  to 
the  heartt>eats  of  America  and  to  the 
demands  of  our  people  in  this  advanced, 
atomic-space  age. 

I  urge  that  the  Federal  Communiea- 
tions  Commission,  in  considering  the 
question  of  PM  broadcast,  may  proceed 
very  carefully  and  deliberately  in  this 
area  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the 
wrong  decision  would  cause  disruption 
and  chaos,  not  only  in  new  business  oi- 
terprises  of  importance  in  the  Nation, 
but  also  to  the  American  listening  pub- 
lic, which  is  entitled  to  some  escape  from 
clatter,  clack,  and  sordidness  and  to  full 
opportunity  for  that  cultural  advance- 
ment and  intellectual  development  we 
need  in  this  great,  growing  Republic. 

I  include  as  i^rt  of  my  remarks  tbe 
following  interesting  provocative  i^ws 
articles  on  this  subject,  which  receray 
appeared  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Eve- 
ning Gazette  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  published  in  Boston,  both  able 
articles  touching  upon  serious  FM 
problems  now  confronting  us: 

[Prom  tbe  Worcester  Oaaette  of  December 

14.  1»&7] 

FCC  SruutiNO  Shut  us  Radio  PaaQVKircT 

(By  Douglas  Trussell) 

WASBiifGTON. — The  Federal.^pommunioa* 
tlons  Commission  is  8tud3rlng  a  possible  re- 
shuffling  of   certain    broadcast    frequendee 
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Bflecttng  the  KftUoa'ft  mare  Uuui  12  milUon 
FBI  radia  sets. 

The  tnrestlgatlon  tB  part  of  a  look  at  a 
Vxrmd!  area  of  tbe  radio  band  running  be- 
twiwn»aDd«W)iaRatjUa»towett 
alguwMLa  am  la  torn  wttb  tha 
need.    Vkaqueaay    -"ntr^attun,    tba 

fiaa  puataai'  ptaanoaaaian,  taaa  only  l 

paraUwlf  iBiall  db,\ualLat  th*  ladio spactnoik 
under  aUidiS — 8ft  to  108  megacycles.  But  an 
abrupt  cTiangB  In  ftequency  allocations.  FlC 
protests  to  th9  PCC  Indicate,  maj  mean  a 
bardablp. 

If  other  TBos  encroach  en  Oielr  ^laee,  or 
If  tte  OowmnMBt  ■■■■■ulia  aaoUker  loca- 
tkm  on  the  diat  for  VM.  any  Uateulag  eua- 
tonera  who  find  HiaiiiMlm  vitlK  ooUnoded 
seta  win  be  lotl. 

Befiidem  the  ■tatfmf^ntn  froBk  Fl£  broad- 
ra.stpra  seeking  to  keep  Uielr  rarrent  asslgn- 
mentB  on  the  radio  band,  the  Commission 
this  we^  started  sifting  through  a  huge 
batch  of  doeumenta  from  other  Interests  us- 
ing the  fteqiMaclaB  In  question.  Borne  want 
to  erpBTMl  tticlr  opcratlaoa  and  demand  that 
tha  euneaft  ayatcm  of  meg acyde  asakgnmenta 
b*  owsJhaMiad.  The  FCC  even  haa  a  request 
fiom  OBA  applicant  that  :.pace  on  the  dall 
be  earmarked  fox  rockets  and  aatellltea  so 
that  beep-beei»  can  be  turned  In  on  the 
fantny  radio.  8oinr  ft«quency-mod«latlon 
peoirie  ehdm  ft  M  add*  mp  tm  «  drlre  to  edge 
them  oRrtk 

The  FM  tadnatry  la  niiiniig  Itadf  with 
apertal  Tlgor  In  order  to  tmummi  fnan  hsaca 
ot  the  paai  lew  yeaiac  Last  year  the  number 
ot  FM  atatlona  waa  about  &5a  compared  to 
the  more  than  1.000  stations  licensed  in  1948. 
This  year,  however,  pointed  to  a  comeback, 
with  the  nuinber  of  stations  and  prod  action 
o#  sets  on  the  vpewlng.  For  one  thing,  the 
M-ft  lage  vlth  Ha  accent  aa  "line"  llatailng. 
baa  adoeatad  a  good  segment  cd  the  pubhc 
in  favor  ot  the  kind  of  perfect  xeproducik>D. 
especially  ot  aausic.  that  nc  ^g"  come  close 
to  reproducing — supplying  background  mu- 
sic for  eating  places,  supermarlcpts,  dentists' 
waiting  rooms,  and  other  snbecrrt>er8. 

Jt's  this  latter  ftatuie  of  the  Industry* 
levlpoa  opeeationa  that  haa  caused  another 
worry,  however,  tor  FU  broadcaatan.  Bwen 
apart  Ixom  f  eara  over  what  may  happen  to 
their  frequency  aBignment.  many  atatkm 
ownera  are  txoxibkd  by  an  FCC  order  that 
will  force  them  to  convert  to  a  new  trans- 
mission system  to  carry  subsidiary  services. 
FM  stations  snpjrtylng  background  mtislc  to 
special  Bu,b8crib3rs  now  use  the  so-eaUed 
BlmplcBlng  method.  Thla  meana  that  FM 
listeners  ^t  hone  hear  the  same  irograms 
that  are  beamed  to  the  special  subacrtbera. 
The  PCC,  thraigh.  haa  directed  stations  with 
subsidiary  operations  to  switch  to  a  new  sys- 
t«n — multiplexing — which  channels  a  dif- 
ferent program  to  the  baekgroond-nrasic 
customer  and  the  general  public 

ThB  worry  c*  many  broadcasters  in  this 
caae  is  not  so  much  a  loss  of  cuatomers  aa 
It  la  a  doUara-and-centa  proposition.  The 
change-over  to  multiplexing,  they  claim,  will 
be  expensive;  also,  they  Insist  the  new  sys- 
tem hasnt  been  perfected.  The  FCC.  on  the 
other  hand,  says  the  conversion  Is  needed 
to  prevent  atatione  fToaa  concentrating  on  the 
prqAtaMs-eohsidlary  servicas  at  the  e^Knse 
ot  the  general  Uatcnkng  pabUe  that  wanta 
high-quality  programing.  Less  tn^n  a 
week.  ago.  however,  the  Commission  relented 
and  gave  FM  stations  more  time  in  which 
to  convert  to  multiplexing  by  extending  the 
conversion  deadline  from  i^anuary  1  to 
March  1. 

In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  a  pos- 
8;bie  freqxiency  change— which  win  have 
more  direct  impact  co  the  FM  fan— is  before 
the  FCC.  A  quick  deciaion  ia  not  antici- 
pated. More  likely,  the  Conunlssion  will 
schedule  a  series  of  public  hearings  at  which 
the  pros  and  cons  of  such  a  move  can  be 
debated  At  length. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  UonJ^r  of 
December  11, 19571 

FCC  PacroBAi.  Poi^a  Thbkat  to  Hi-^Fx  Baim 

(ByAib«rtD.Hughea>       , 

BoaRBBS.— Are  the  hl^a-fldetlty  tadoadcaat- 
ing  statkms  and  the  great  number*  ol  hi-fi 

sets  owned  by  good-music  enthusiasta 
throughout  the  Nation — represent^ig  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  of  Investment — hefded  for 
obsolescence? 

They  win  be  xzniese  the  Inderal  cAhwuiiI- 
catkms  Oommissioo'fe  recently  iHT^w^ed  order 
of  mlwnalrtng  is  changed.  This  order  would 
reallocate  the  entire  spectrum  o*  rattto  fre- 
quenciea  in  the  band  between  25  uaO.  880 
megacycles. 

What  concerns  the  frequency  modulation 
(FM)  broadcasters — and  should  al^rt  hi-fl 
listeners — Is  the  FCC's  proposal  td  reduce 
FM  band  wldttk^  In  the  portion  of  the  radio 
spectram  they  now  occupy  in  order  to  maka 
roona  for  more  statlooa.  The  extra  fseqoency 
allocaticma  arc  being  sought.  It  is  teamed, 
by  the  trucking  industry  loc  mobile  cam- 
municationa. 

Narrowing  the  FM  channels.  It  i&  pointed 
out  by  radio  cpglneers,  would  almast  com- 
pletrty  eliminate  the  hl-fl  elements  from  FM 
broadcasting.  Band  width  promotaa  high 
fldellty,  they  point  out.  and  its  rAduction 
woold  negate  the  valiie  of  the  Moa«y  which 
haa  been  spent  to  send  out  asd  reeikae  pro- 
grams at  their  fiillest  fidelity.  J 

MrrKALM  tmoABCAaet         | 
Ocmccm  owr  tbew  proposed  changes  has 
reached  sncfa  a  pitch  that  station  WXHR. 
one  ot  the  Boston  area's  good-musie  statioae 

in  Cambridge,  has  been  broadca&ving  appcaia 
to  listeners  to  write  their  Senators  vul  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  to  head  off  the  pro- 
posed changes. 

Snggeetlons  also  have  been  made  that  Ms- 
t^PCTs^yjlte  directly  to  thefr  Msssachusetts 
reprcMsrU tires  on  the  Houee  Interstate  snd 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  undtr  whoae 
scrutiny  eootca  the  c^inations  of  tiie  FCC. 
TbasB  Members  are  Representative  ,foHi»  w. 
HaaaLTOM,  Republican,  of  Deerfleld.  and  Rep- 
resentative ToEBERT  H.  Macoonau).  D&iocrat 
of  Maiden. 

The  pern  toFM  listeners,  according  to  local 
™*"*'  ^°**P^^  opinion.  lies  in  the  *ct  that 
such  powerful  groups  as  the  Natknvil  Asso- 
clation  of  Manofacturers  and  the  BecUonic 
Industry  Association  favor  the  <dui:)gea. 

One  suggestion  has  been  propoeed  that  the 
FM  channels  be  aooved  up  into  th*  higher 
frequency  portion  of  the  spectrum,  perhaps 
in  thearea  where  the  languishing  ultTa-hlgh- 
frequeney  television  stations  are  operating 

Badto-engineerlng  c^lnkMi  sgald  states 
that  thia  move  would  drastically  reduce  the 
coverage  area  of  FM  stations  from  about 
100  milea  down  to  25  miles.  In  Greater 
Boston  alone.  It  is  said,  this  reduction  in 
service  area  would  deprive  approximately 
150,000  urban  and  "exurban"  listtners  of 
FM  programs  they  are  now  hearing, 

A  case  could  be  made  for  the  coatentfon 
that  the  reductions  ot  FM  channels)  and  al- 
lothkg  <d  some  of  them  to  the  trucking 
intereaU  would  be  a  direct  v  iota  tie*  of  the 
"public  Interest,  convenience  and  nacessity" 
clause  by  which  the  Commifision  Is  pf  esumed 
to  ^ndge  Its  allocations.  For  in  so  doing,  it 
is  said,  the  FCC  would  turn  over  freeuencles 
which  are  In  wide  puMic  use  to  the  re- 
started use  by  a  private  group. 

There  are  several  aspects  favoring  FM 
broadcasting,  it  has  been  said,  which  should 
make  the  FCC  consider  long  and  lijought- 
fuHy  before  It  approved  a  proposal  to  limit 

I 

ffirALITT   STKBSSTD  ! 

Tl»e  most  Important  of  these  aspects  is  the 
fact  that  FM,  kmg  a  stepchild  of  tfte  radio 
Induatey,  haa  found  its  way  into  piil>I}c  lia- 
tening  aateem  because  of  the  sheer  qnality 
of  the  Job  it  has  done.    For  most  FM  broad- 


casters their  efforta  have  been  very  nearly 
a  labor  of  love.  There  certainly  has  not 
been  Biuch  profit  In  FM  broadcaating — until 
very  recently  with  the  growthff  iteteaara. 

It  U  •stlmatcd   that   in  Ontater   Boatssk 

alone  approximately  50  percem  ot  aU  radio 
homes  have  FM  reception  available  In  some 
form.  In  fact.  It  is  further  explained,  that 
In  such  cities  as  Lob  Angeles,  San  FraRclseo. 
Chicago.  Washington.  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York.  FM  listeners  eonsUtute  the  aune 
percentage  of  radto  Uateners. 

Programwise,  FM  broadcaatei^  have  a  rac- 
ord  which  the  conventional  AM  broad- 
ca.stcrg  would  find  it  bard  tq  match.  In 
Boston,  where  opinion  holds  |hat  FM  sta- 
tions have  made  an  outstanding  perform- 
ance. broadcasU  of  the  Boatcsi  Symphony 
Orchestra,  for  Instance,  are  al*o  relayed  by 
other  locai  FM  stations  and.  In  addttiea. 
are  pUilted  up  by  a  rural  Netf  York  Stat* 
network  oX  five  FM  stationa. 

Station  WGBH-FM  and  TV,  Boston's  edu- 
cational radio  and  television  station,  relays 
French  and  British  plays  produced  by  the 
national  broadcasting  organi8a1|lons  of  thoaa 
cotmtriea,  providea  recorded  lectures  and 
music  from  the  great  nnivarattiea.  cotlcgcs. 
and  schools  in  the  area,  and  broadcasts  art 
features  from  the  Bo&tcku  Mui^nua  oX  Fine 
ArU. 

Station  WXHR.  In  particular,  broadcast* 
18  hours  of  fine  music  a  day,  a  ^program  un- 
matched In  this  city  and  perfijaps  In  other 
cities  with  FM  statirns.  In  th#  good-nrasle 
field  akmc.  Boston  FM  stationa  ^t  out  aome 
60O  hours  of  recorded  music  4  month,  in- 
cluding two  to  three  fuU-iength  operas  and 
vocal  works. 
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MORALmr  IN  GO 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speater,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extand  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  ^cord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  pbiection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gcntlcmaa  from 
Wasliington?  j 

There  was  no  objection.      ' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker^  sometlmeft 
I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  feasible  to 
allocate  valuable  TV  clMumf  Is  by  com- 
petitive bidding.  In  the  ftSfl  Congress. 
I  remember,  as  a  then  member  ot  the 
House  Interstate  ai>d  ForeigQ  Commerce 
Committe?,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
answer  of  the  then  chain|ian  of  the 
Federal  CommunicatioQs  Coiiuiiisskxi  as 
to  how  selections  between  applicants 
weie  made.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
vague  criteria  for  awarding  radio  chan- 
nels. For  example,  it  wa$  said  the 
Caniinissioia  preferred-  not  |o  aw»rd  a 
radio  channel  to  a  newspaper  in  order 
to  stimulate  competition  in  the  com- 
munications fkld.  so  there  wm  aome  b*- 
sis  of  selection.  However,  I  itecal)  it  was 
stated  that  competition  was  »ot  a  factor 
in  the  award  of  TV  franchises.  There 
was  no  set  formula  spelled  oift  to  us  and 
since  the  latter  franchises,  by  my  un- 
derstanding, could  each  be  worth 
$1  million,  I  have  never  been  happy 
with  the  system. 

The  current  investigation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight is  bringing  to  pMibtic  light  this 
situaUon  and  the  manner  to  which  there 
has  been  interceding  and  attemiito  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commissicai  in  the 
award  of  licenses  iot  radio  pmd  televi- 
sion outlets. 

Statements  of  various  witnesses  before 

the    subcommittee    are    shocking,    and 
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whUe  the  iMartiiff  ti  Mf'ii  ttM  iMr  a 
place  or  time  to  fix  tndirldual  gnUft,  %bt 
system  staodt  lBrtirt#rt  am  wnmm.  Of 
whatever  tjrpe,  miimiaa  or  MUBlirion, 
the  err(»:  of  our  Wf  U  profWl  beyond  a, 
doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ts  with  a  eoart  of  tew  tbt 
facts  should  determine  the  aetkm  ot  a 
commission.  Anj  mora  tlMn  with  a 
Judge,  there  should  be  no oaauBunlcatkMi 
with  a  oommlMloiMr  «mpt  o(  reeovd. 

Our  Judicial  ayitem  eftevatea,  X  am  glad 
to  say,  under  a  wen  esteWlilicd  eode  of 
ethics.  8o 
regulatory 

Members  of  Coognm.  Fthanda!  or  m- 
ciai  f  arors,  or  eenfUets  of  Inli  ii  uet.  should 
be  spelled  out  aa  Improper. 

In  H.  R.  10«S1.  whkb  I  iBlrDdueed  on 
February  10.  IMS.  nimnliJ  eodes  of  of- 
ficial conduet  are  att  forth.  lb  eoKmee- 
tion  with  the  eaaaallTa  IwaiMli  of  Oor- 
ernment.  In  tlili  Mil  aa  fiMiTr^nfliit  to 
the  Admlniatratlva  Prooadnrc  Act  Is  pro- 
posed so  that  tt  would  be  <?^pip«pf  oon- 
duct  for  any  ofBoer  or  cBQjIobim  m  the 
executive  branch  of  the  OnTfinnnMit 
(a)  to  engafa.  diiaetlj  or  todferMlir.  In 
any  personal  '■nHlii—  tinrMMnriwi  n  tnl 
vate  arransemant  for  pacaanal  praOt 
which  accrues  from  or  la  based  upon  his 
official  posttton  or  authority  or  upon  con- 
fidential information  which  ha  tf^vt  by 
reason  of  such  position  or  autbority :  <b) 
to  accept,  dlraetlyar  Indixaetty.  any  valu- 
able gift,  favor,  or  eertlee  £raai  any  per^ 
son  with  whom  be  tr 
behalf  of  the  Uhlted  Stales;  tc)  to  dis- 
cuss or  consider  future  sBuiIoyment  by 
any  person  outside  the  OoTemmeot  with 
whom  be  is 
half  of  the  Unit  ■imajee.  O) 

formation  to  any  wnaathoftaed  person,  or 
to  release  any  eodi  tnformatloQ  In  ad- 
vance of  the  time  preeerlbed  for  its  au- 
thorized releaee;  or  (e)  to  becone  unduly 
involved,  through  frequent  or  ^wft^vTim 
social  engagements,  with  any  jiwon  out* 
side  thS^  QovamaMnt  with  whom  he 
transacts  buslBesB  on  babalf  of  the 
United  Statee. 

Likewise  It  would  be  Improper  oooduet 
for  any  pfBoer  or  enudoyee  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  who,  on 
behalf  of  the  Thiited  States,  partidpataa 
in  the  negotiation  of  oontraots,  the  mak- 
ing of  loans,  the  granting  of  subaidiee. 
the  fixing  of  ratee.  or  the  Iseosnee  of 
valuable  permits  or  eertifleates  to  aet  m 
any  manner  in  any  offldal  treneeiilkJM 
or  decision  whidb  afBeets  ttatDj  a  per- 
son, first,  by  whom  be  haa  been  em- 
ployed <a  with  whom  he  has  had  any 
economic  Interest  within  2  years  prior 
to  the  time  of  such  traosaetian  or  de- 
cision, or  second,  with  whom  he  has  any 
economic  interest  at  the  tiese  of  such 
transaction  or  dedalon. 

Also,  it  would  be  Imtwuai  oondnei 
for  any  former  oOeer  arempisvee  tn  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  (a) 
at  any  time,  to  annear  before  the 
of  the  Oofemment  tn  wfaleh  he 
formerly  employed  in  *>'**»*«t1'^^1'  with 
any  case  or  other  matter  wtth  which  he 
was  directly  connected  while  an  ofBoer 
or  employee:  or  <b)  at  any  time,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  preparation  of  any  such 
case  or  other  matter. 


ft'WVMild  be  improper 
conduct  for  any  former  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee  In  the  exeentlve  branch  of  the 
flowiiiiinaiil  of  Grade  Q&-15  or  above,  or 
of  egoHRalent  rank,  for  a  period  of  2 
termination  of  his  serv- 
er employee,  to  appear 
_  of  the  Oovemment  in 
I  he  waa  fOnaerly  employed  as  the 

of  any  person  outside  the 

Oovernmcnti 
Any  of  the  improprieties  which  have 
'  ■  '  of  coorae,  would  involve 
y,  one  who  would  employ 
f,  ot  give  to  or  discuss  with  or 
»,  or  lnv<4ve  through  entertain- 
ment any  guilty  Oovemment  officer  or 
emiriayee.  ICy  bill  provides  any  such 
pentti  or  penons  would  be  guilty  of  im- 


The  Mlpeovldee.  In  turn,  for  penalties 
or  a  procedure  barring 
an  appearaace  before  an  agency  of  the 
OoveeiUMnt  or  from  doing  business  with 
It 

As  for  the  code  for  the  legislative 
branch,  the  bill  amends  the  Legislative 
RaoriaBlaiMen  Act  of  1946  so  that  it 
ahaU  beJMpreper  conduct  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Onpees  or  employee  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  (a)  to 
engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  per- 
transactions  or  private  ar- 
for  personal  profit  which  ac- 
or  ie  baaed  upon  his  official 
pOfittaLflr  authOTity  or  upon  confidential 
he  gains  by  reason  of 
or  authority ;  ( b )  to  accept, 
any  unusual  and 
eahiable  gift,  favor,  or  service  from  any 
diieetly  affected  by  or  having  a 
interest  in  the  action  taken 
by  theOoagraeawtth  r^pect  to  any  le«ls- 
latitai;  (e>  to  vote  to  a  Congressional 
committee  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
or  to  act  to  any  eOcial  capacity  on  any 
legislation  in  which  such  Member  or  em- 
pioyeehasa substantial  and  direct  finan- 
clal  Intnest.  unless  prior  to  such  vote 
or  MUob  BUdh  Member  of  employee  shall 
dleeloee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
tat  the  eaee  of  Members  and  employees 
ef  the  Sehaga  or  ttie  Clerk  of  the  House 
ef  BepvMentatives  to  the  case  of  Mem- 
ben  Md  employees  of  such  House,  and 
there  is  published  to  the  Congressional 
BBOoaa  wgaa  the  instance  of  such  Secre- 
taxy  or  obkIe.  a  full  statement  of  the 
nature  and  ectent  of  such  toterest,  and 
of  such  M«aiber*s  or  employee's  totention 
not  to  dliqaalify  himself  for  such  vote 
or  aeUon;  (d)  to  discuss  or  consider  fu- 
ture sesptayment  by  any  i>erson  outside 
the  QoveRiment  with  whom  such  Mem- 
ber or  employee  In  the  course  of  his  offl- 
elal  dvUes  is  carrying  on  any  discussion 
or  transaction  with  respect  to  any  legis- 
leiton  dtreetly  affecting  such  person  or 
m  whieh  such  person  has  a  substantial 
lalHaet;  <e)  to  divulge  confidential  to- 
fonaatlon  acquired  withto  the  course  of 
his  ottdal  duties  to  any  unauthorized 
peraon,  or  to  release  any  such  informa- 
tlBB  la  advance  of  the  time  prescribed 
for  Ita  aattMrlaed  release ;  (f )  to  become 
unduly  invultad.  through  frequent  or  ex- 
penstye  sodal  engagements,  with  any 
pereon  ootalde  the  Government  with 
whom  such  Member  of  employee  to  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  is  carrying 


on  any  discussion  or  transaction  with  re* 
spect  to  any  legislation  directly  affect- 
ing such  person  or  to  which  such  person 
has  a  sub8tanti£a  toterest;  (g)  to  toter- 
cede  other  than  by  an  appearance  of 
record  with  any  agency  or  department  of 
the  Government  to  any  attempt  to  In- 
fluence it  in  any  specific  case  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  Judicial  or  qtiasi- Judicial  fimc- 
tions;  or  (h)  to  accept,  direct^  or 
todlrectly,  any  valuable  gift,  favor,  senr- 
Ice,  or  compensation  from  any  person  In 
whose  behalf  such  Member  or  employee 
totercedes  with  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

For  the  piupose  of  paragraiA  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  personal  bustoess  trans- 
action or  private  arrangement  for  per- 
sonal profit  which  accrues  from  or  la 
based  upon  a  Monber's  or  employee's 
official  position  or  authority  shall  not 
include  a  transaction  or  arrangement 
for  the  making  of  a  personal  appearance, 
delivery  of  a  speech,  lecttue  or  address, 
or  preparati<m  of  an  article  or  other 
matter  for  publication  by  a  Member  or 
employee,  which  is  not  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  official  duties  and  for 
which  he  receives  only  a  fee  or  com- 
pensation related  to  the  value  of  the 
services  performed  unless  said  transac- 
tion or  arrangement  is  with  an  individual 
or  organizatio£\  sponsoring  legislation  or 
registered  under  the  Federal  Lobbying 
Act. 

The  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  im- 
proper conduct  for  any  former  Member 
of  Congress,  who  directly  or  indirectly 
solicits,  collects,  or  receives  money  or 
any  other  thing  of  value  as  compensation 
for  his  services  in,  or  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally to.  Influencing  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  any 
legislation  (a)  to  attempt,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  influence  such  action  with- 
out complying  with  the  iH-ovisions  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act:  (W 
(b)  to  exercise  his  right  of  access  to  the 
floor  of  Congress  to  any  effort  to  influ- 
ence such  action. 

The  bill  recognizes,  as  with  the  officials 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch. 
improper  conduct  as  outlined  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  would  tovolve  persons 
having  a  substantial  toterest  to  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  its  legislation. 
Any  such  person  who  would  give  to,  dis- 
cuss witti,  persuade,  or  become  tovolved 
to  a  way  improper  for  Members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  legislative  branch  would 
likewise  be  deemed  to  act  improperly,  and 
similarly  penalties  are  provided. 

In  the  case  of  a  Metaber  of  Congress  a 
statement  of  any  misconduct,  after  no- 
tice and  heartog  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  or  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
would  be  published  to  the  Con gkkssional 
Recobo. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  bill  calls  for 
disclosure  of  certato  information  as  fol- 
lows: 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreeoitatlves — ^tocludlng  each  Del- 
egate and  Resident  Commissioner,  each 
officer  and  employee  of  the  United 
States — inchidlng  each  officer  and  en- 
listed person  to  the  Armed  Forces  who. 
first,  receives  a  salary  at  the  rate  of 
$10,000  or  more  per  annum  or.  second 
holds  a  position  of  grade  QS-15  or  above. 
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or  e<  ciiuiTalent  ruik,  ud  cacb  i 
ber.  ehaimMm.  or  oktacr  oifloer  of  Ihe : 
iiona  CQBBmlfctee  of  a  potttteal  party. 
slwU  me  aiiTmatlgr  vilh  the  CamptTolkr 
General  a  report  containing  a  full  and 
comidete  ntatrment  o<.  flbrsi.  the  aaaoimt 
and  sources  of  aU  incoaae  received  tor 
him  durins  the  ptecedins  calendar  year; 
and  second,  the  vahie  of  ea^h  asei  hdd 
bar  him,  or  by  him  aaad  his  anoine  jotaaUy. 
and  the  amomit  of  each  hataility  owed  lov 
him.  or  by  him  and  his  apamc  jointiy, 
as  ol  the  doae  o<  the  preeedinK  year. 

'nien  in  addition  each  person  would 
be  required  to  file  a  report  aemiamiaally 
with  the  OamptroDer  General  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  sUtcnwnt  of  an 
dealings  in  securities  or  eommoditles  by 
him.  or  by  any  person  acting  on  his  be- 
half or  pwsuant  to  his  dii:ection,  rtoriwy 
the  prceedinr  6-manth  period. 

The  reports  shaU  contain  or  be  veri' 
fked  by  a  written  derlaration  that  it  is 
made  noder  penalttes  ot  perjury.  Any 
penon  who  wiBfully  fails  to  Hie  a  report 
or  who  willfully  and  knowingly  files  a 
false  rqmt  shall  be  fbied  $3,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

In  conctasiosi,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  importance  of  such  legislatifxi.  It 
te  timely  and  highly  important  to  estab- 
hA  a  vstem  of  honor  and  integrity  in 
public  service. 


CXBRK  TO  THE  PARLLAMENTARIAN 
Mt.  BicCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
offer  a  resolution  CH.  Res.  486)  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resection    as 
follows: 

Aejotoed.  That  eaeettre  Ifvcb  i.  isea.  tttc 
baidc  comprmatum  of  the  Clerk  to  tlw  Par- 

Uameutarlan.  of  tke  House  ahaU  be  at  tlM 
rate  of  SS.000  per  anniurf      xiie  addltiaoal 
amount  neeeaaary  to  carry  out  tHIa  resolution, 
shall  be  paht  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tahle. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCB 

By  imsknimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  RoBEns  (at  the  reqiiest  of  Ifr. 
Raws),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  illneas  in  the  family. 

TU  Mr.  Ai^msnar,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  we^  on  account  of  ofQeial  business. 


SPECIAL  GRDBRS  tmAWTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permiaskm  to 
address  the  House.  foUowing  the  legisla- 
tive   program   and   any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

Mr.  Dswsow  of  Dlinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pans) ,  for  20  mtiwrt^  today,  mn(\ 
to  reviBe  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MxHsn  (at  the  re<ioest  of  Mi*. 
LAin»  vacated  the  special  order  he  had 
for  today  and  received  permissfoB  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  30  minutes  tomorrow. 


Mr.  BsASBR  vacated  the  spedsl  order 
granted  him  for  Tliursday  next. 

Mr.  PBXLsm.  for  5  minutes,  tod^y. 

Mr.  BsiiXT,  for  20  minutes,  tctnorrov. 

Mr.  BiMWT,  for  10  minutes,  todny. 

Mr.  Cahtiblb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BaLBirni) .  for  5  minutes,  today . 

Mr.  DoBv  of  New  York  (at  thd  request 
of  Mr.  BsLVwni).  for  15  minutes,  to- 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAR|:S 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
cxtmd  remarks  in  tiie  Congk|ssionai. 
Raooaa,  or  to  revise  and  extend  temarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  K£K. 

Mr.  Ysns  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roamo  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CkXMjnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Price)  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BsowKsoM  and  indudei  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  McC^oKMAciL  on  tiie  sub|ect  Es- 
tonia Independence  Day. 

Mr.  DaGiTE  and  to  include  a  nejwspeper 
article. 

Mr.  OlLoNSKi. 

Mr.  JoKAS  to  include  in  his  remarks 
today  a  letter  from  the  CotnptroUer  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  KsAHMc  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoosrvsLT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
licCoaiucK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  GBARAHaH. 

Mr.  CAirooaf  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  tod^y. 


EWROLLED    BILL    AND    JpINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  joint  reanlutions 
of  the  House  of  the  foUowing  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaks: 

H.R.aSG6.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary incrcaae  to  the  public  debt  hmit; 

J*.  J.  Bea.  417.  Joint  lesotuticm  f ca  the  re- 
lief ot  Edward  H.  Turri  and  Mario  Gulfire; 

^  J-fi«*-  *a».  Joint  resolutkm  to  lacUlute 
the  admtftfion  into  the  United  Stat«  ol  cer- 
tain anens: 

H.  J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  fot  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  486.  Joint    resolution    ti  fndll- 

tste  the  admiaBkm  toto  the  United  States 
a  eartato  aliens;  and 

H.J.]to.4»7.  Joint    rcsolutkm    to  waive 

eertato  i«ovtaianB  ol  section  213  (a)  of  the 

InurHirrattai  and  Maikmallty  Act  !»  behalf 

of  certain  aUma^                                  T  ^™^ 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION6  PRR. 
SBNTBD  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

MP.  BURLESON,  ft-om  the  Committee 
on  HoroeAdministration,  reported  that 
«iat  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 


and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  HoxMe  of 
the  following  tiUes: 

H  R.  i0S&.  An  act  to  proTk|»  fer  a  t«m- 

porary  increase  In  Xh»  poblie  flefot  limit: 

H.J.  BcB.417.  Joint  raaolnikin  for  the  re- 
lief of  Edward  H.  Turri  and  jjario  Oulibe; 

H.  J.  Re£.  420.  Joint  resoluUon  to  facilitate 
the  admission  Into  the  United  iStatec  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  j 

H.  J.  Res.  4S5.  Joint  reatrfutlcin  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aUens;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  43S.  Joint  raanliittun  to  tadmato 
the  admission  into  the  United  SUias  at  cer- 
tain alleoa. 


move 


ADJOURNMEwi 

Mr.  COFFIN.    Mr.  Speajier,  I 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  33  mihutes  pi  m.), 
the  House  adjourned  unti^  tomorrow! 
Wednesday.  February  26,  195g,  at  12 
o'ckxik  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNIipATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXfV,  exeeutive 
communicfttions  were  taketi  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  SecrStary  of  Com- 
merce, relatire  to  ftrmishlng  affdttioaal  ma- 
terial rclaUng  to  Iron  and  steel  scrap  la  eoo- 
nectlon  with  executlre  commanlcatloa  Mm 
414.  dated  Pebraary  1.  1957.  potaoaBt  to  see* 
tlon  a  of  Public  Law  631.  84tl^  Cbi^reaac  to 
the  ComnUUee  on  "ftn^tng  andj Cuneacy. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  Chaittnan,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  thi  AtfmtirietrB- 
tlve  Kxpenaes  Act  of  I04S.  as  amaKlsd.  to 
provide  for  the  payuMstt  ot  txvtel  and  *— — 
portation  coat  for  pexaasw  ael^ctcd  for  ap- 
pointment to  certain  pQsiti<m^  In  the  eem- 
tinental  United  States  and  ^'f^i^s,  »m^  um 
other  purposes';  to  the  Commjuce  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Cdm- 
merce.  transmitting  certain  reports  fbr  par- 
tial restoration  of  the  balane^  withtfrawn 
from  the  appropnatlcxw  "Sabirles  and  •»- 
penses.  Bureau  of  Farel|pi  Ckaa^Mace" 
(1361800),  and  "Export  contw*.  Baieao  of 
Foreign  Gommerce-  (IMlMi).  poraoant  to 
Public  Law  796.  84th  Congreaa;  to  the  Cooi- 
mlttee  on  Government  Opcratlana. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  rtport  on  lisU 
or  sehednles  coveting  records  piupuaed  ftar 
dispoeal  by  certain  Oovemm^nt  agencies, 
pursuant  to  the  act  approved  JUly  S.  1*45  (5§ 
Stat.  434):  to  the  Comatlttse  cai  Houae  Ad- 
miniatration. 

1644.  A  lettei  from  the  Asaiatiint  Otjstaij 
of  the  Interior,  transoutting  a  draft  at  peo- 
pared  legis.'ation  enUtled  "A  Wll  to  aftptxyrm 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  and  adjtisting  Irrigation  charges, 
Wind  Rirer  Indian  irrtgatloo  jirojeet.  Wyo- 
ming"; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTalza.  \ 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTKEIB  ON  PUB- 
IJC  BILLS  AND  RESCH^OTKWS 

Under  cliiuse  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  refertoce  to  tba 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOI^Y:  Committee  ne  igilemiine 
Supplemental  report.  H.  R.  37<J.  A  hUl  to 
amend    the    Commodity    Exchaiige    Act    to 
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prohibit 
modlty 

(Rept.  Ko.  lOM.  pt.  a) 
ConunltiM  Of  Ii 
of  the  Union. 
Mr.  ooourrf 

H.   R.   lOMS.     A  MU  «o 

of  the  Sou  Bank  AoC  with  r«peet  to 

pllanoa  with  eom  sotssei  aBetaaata;  with* 

out  amandflMBt  (MspC  No.  ISSa) 

to  the  ODaBBBlMse  o( 

the  State  of  Ibe  UaioB. 

Mr.  OO0C« 
H.    R.    iOtlt.     A 
County.  Mkdft..  tto^  the 
producing 

ment    (Bspt.  Mo.   tSH) 
Commltlssof 
of  the  Unioa. 

Mr.  MKQIM 
Insular  Aflaars.  S.  MS.  Aa  set  for  the 
estabUiluBsat  of  a  HsUoaal  Oatduus  ■scia* 
ation  Besouroas  ReHsw  Ownrntsston  to  slodf 
the  outdoor  laorastlaa  tcsomsssb  of  tne  pob- 

the  United  Stats^  and  lor  M 
with   swiendment   (llspt.  No.   1S88) 
f erred  to  the  Onmrnlttos  «C  ths  Whols 
on  the  State  of  tbe  DMalS. 

Mr.  03BIBf  of  Nsw  IMakt  OoaaorittM 
on  intartor  aad  Tnsiilsi  Aflsiss.  B.  B.  46S4. 
A  bill  to  oassBd  Mm  aos  sallilsil  "An  set  to 
create  s  IsglslaMto  asnasMy  te  the  Trnti- 
tory  of  AhMka.  to  soaftr  lagMative  puw 
therema.  and  for  ollMr  p«pes«"  with  fo> 
spect  to  the  laqwpotaHott  of  osrtsta  hnsi 
nesses;  wltHoot  imiBifiilU  (Bspt.  Mo. 
1387).  Beftarsd  to  «ae  fT>MwHin  of  tbe 
Whole  Bouse  on  Cbo  MadB  of  tlse  Ualea. 

Mr.  O'BBUH  of  Mow  Tbrti:  Ooasadttee  on 
Interior  and  iMsmar  jtfSiis.^ jL  ».  tw.    a 

sion  Aot,  vmo,  to  mitmm  tts  psrtad  «f  tea 
exemptlaa  sf  orlglDal  laassas  fiom  S  to  T 
years:  without  aaiewtment  (Bspt.  No.  ISM). 
Referred  to  ths  Ooamilttss  of  the  Whflls 
House  on  the  Stato  of  ISm  Otakm. 

Mr.  OVitlBI  of  Hew  Tetk:  Ooounittee  on 
Intertor  and  Insniar  Afctoa  ■.M.ftei.  a 
biu  to  aaMBd  the  |aiaa  wmluUun  of  ilto 
LegialatUN  of  the  TwiiSiaf  «t  BawaU.  as 
amended  hf  the  ae^  of  Ai«ihS  as.  106«.  to 
permit  tba  franttng  «f  pe Santa  la  fee  stinple 
to  certain  oeeupAara  of  ptdrifte  laada;  without 
amendmsat  (Sept.  Mou  laM).  Bafanad  to 
the  Onmmlttea  of  tbs  Whole  Bouaa  on  the 
State  of  the  Vakm. 

Mr.    BLATMIX:    Ooaagstftlas 
Works.     H.B.60M.     A  MU  to 
timaa  f or  ooauMBOlBt  awl  '^'^^fft^r^  the 
conatruetlan  of  a  taMc*  aetoas  tha  WWria 
sippi  Rivar  at  or  noar  iMar  Foiat,  mas.,  and 
Helena.  Ark.;    without  aaaandnMot   (Mapt. 
No.  1890).    Befarrad  to  the  Houae  Oalandar. 

Mr.  BLATKOC:  Ooaamtttw  on  Pobllo 
Works.  H.B.M8a.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the 
Fort  Oalnea  look  and  dam  on  tike  Chatta- 
hooehee  Blvar  ukaU  haraaftor  be  known  aad 
dealgnatad  aa  tha  WsUar  P.  Osrayii  lock  and 
dam:  wittKmt  HwitsiNU  (Mi9«.  Mo.  IWI). 
Befarrad  to  "     ~" 

Mr. 
Resolutlaa  48S.    MaaohHtan  far 
tlon  of  H.  B.  tB4T.  a  MB  to 
poaal  of 

out  iniBnifaiit  (Bapt.  Na.  UM). 
to  the 

Mr.  _     _  __ 

House  Baootaltas  4M.    BonftMloa  for 
Blderattoa  of  B.  B.  tTf»  a  MB  to 
Commodity  Ts  im  si^n  Aot  to  psehlbtt 
in  tmkm 
witboot 
f  errad  to 

Ur.    _ 
Houae  BaaataMea  4Mi    Baaolutlaa  for 
■idarattoa  of  B.  B.  4ao«.  a  MU  to 

ketlj«  ^JMBHlBS    for 
agrieullval 
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18»4).    Beferred    to  the       PTJBIJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 


Wr.  CTBRSBK  at  New  Tock:  Conunlttee  on 
lataclor  sad  Itasalar  AlTatav.  H.  B.  8483.  A 
fctn  to  anUwHae  the  commlaaloner  of  pub- 
Ms  taaalB  of  tike  Territory  of  HawaU  to  ex- 
SBSOpe  eartala  public  lands  for  private  lands 
Of  equal  value  required  for  public  highway 
wttli  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1406). 
to  the  Coounittae  of  tha  Whole 
State  of  the  Union. 


OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATX  VaUJB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undir  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
ofoiNBaMtoeB  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleik  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CUBUP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
JolBt  Besolution  629.  Joint  reaolu- 
for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens:  with 
>t  (Rept.  No.  1384).  Referred  to 
tbe  Coouaittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTXB:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
H.  B.  8348.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Bomanoff:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Bouse. 

Mr.  LAMB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.  B.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masaman- 
Psttl-Taaaer  Mitchell:  with  amendment 
(m»pt.  No.  1885) .  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
toe  of  toe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LAMB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.  B.  8781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
IBsllha:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
U88).  Baferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whola  Booae. 

Mr.  BUBDICK :  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
etory.  H.  B.  7844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
the  Bpera  Oooatruction  Co.;  without  amend- 
SBSUt  (Bsyt.  No.  1387).  Referred  to  the 
Coounlttao  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise. 

Mr.  LAMB:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.  B.  0488.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
lAOiianflS  D.  Talbot  (retired);  without 
smendmwtt  (Rept.  No.  1308).  Beferred  to 
the  Ooounittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mbr.  BUBDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
Olarr.  B.  B.  9990.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Or.  BajmoDd  A.  Vonderlehr;  without  amend- 
BMttt  (Bapt.  No.  1390).  Beferred  to  the 
Ootnmlttae  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BtTBDICK:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
Otory.  B.  B.  9991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
IWls  Oarda;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1400).  Bafarred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouae. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  hlUs 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKXB: 

H.  B.  10049.  A  blU  to  inovlde  a  temporary 
rediictlon  In  the  Individual  Ineome  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  R.  10950.  A  blU  to  prorlde  that,  effective 
July  1,  1958,  the  individual  inoooie  tax  shall 
be  reduced  by  10  percent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 

H.  R.  10961.  A  bill  to  aniMid  the  Flootf  ' 
Control  Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the  floods- 
control  project  cm  the  North  Branch  of  tbe 
Susquehanna  River,  in  Wilkes-Barra  and 
Hanover  Townships,  Pa.;  to  the  Coounlttea 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLT: 

H.  R.  10952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  pcovistaiM 
of  law  providing  programs  of  flni^nfial  tailst- 
ance  in  the  construction  and  operatton  of 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  aettvtttee 
to  eliminate  certain  restrictions  beraln;  to 
the  Committee  on  Kducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

H.  R.  10053.  A  bill  to  amand  tbe  TailiT 
Act  of  1930  to  permit  temporary  free  Impor- 
tation under  bond  for  ezportatton.  of  arti- 
cles to  be  repaired,  altered,  or  otfaerwlaa 
processed  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONKS  of  Mlaaoorl: 

H.  R.  10054.  A  UU  to  provide  fbr  emer- 
gency credit  to  farmers  and  stockmen  In  o«> 
tain  disaster  areas  to  reiUianoe  certain  m- 
debtedneas,  and  tor  other  piu-poaes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KBOOH: 

H.  R.  10955.  A  t>Ul  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Seciuity  Act  to  permit  any  instru- 
mentality of  two  or  more  Statee  to  obtam 
social  aecurity  coverage,  under  Its  agree- 
ment, for  those  of  its  employees  who  are  la 
policemen's  or  firemen's  positions  covered  by 
a  retirement  system  and  who  desire  audt 
eoveeage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  —        -    _ 

By  Mr.  LONO: 

H.  R.  10956.  A  bm  making  amut^iiattona 
for  tbe  fisoal  year  ending  Jtme  SO,  1060.  to 
maintain  the  Army  at  the  strength  autbor- 
leed  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  McINTTRB: 

H.  R.  10057.  A  blU  to  feellltato  tbe  m- 
surance  of  loans  under  title  I  of  the  Bank* 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  aa  amended, 
and  the  act  of  August  38,  1037,  as  mwoivIiI 


Mr.  BUBOCCK:   Committee  on  the  Judl-     /_»i-«.,__  ♦_  th.  ««t,-«,.«i««„   ^  —.•^  -.._ 

B.  B.  0992.  A  bill  for  tKe  rrtief  of     ("^'^  ^  J^«  conservation  of  water  re- 

irTlnH"!!  "t>.o"H:^!r«J^  souToes) .   and   fOT   Other   purpoaea;    to  tbe 

C(»nmlttee  on  Agricnltiue. 

H.  R.  10958.  A  bill  to  amei>d  tbe  Tariff  Act 
Of  1930  as  it  relates  to  spring  nkithnsplna: 
to  the  Ooounittee  on  Ways  and  **«f«Tt 
By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.  R.  10959.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  ImUvldo 
ual  income  tax  by  10  percent,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


I B.  Martin  and  others;  without  amend 
It    (Bapt.  No.    1401).     Referred   to   the 
ODouBlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  IiAMB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  B.  lOflB.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WlUiam 
B  Nash;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1408).  Beferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houea. 

Mr.  BUBDICK:  Committee  on  tbe  Jodl- 
Olary.  B.  878.  An  act  conferring  Jurlsdlc- 
tkm  upon  tbe  United  States  Coiui;  of  Claims 
to  bear,  determine,  and  rendCT  Judgment 
upon  a  oartam  claim  of  Mrs.  Walter  B.  von 
Kallnowrid;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No. 
1808).  BeCssrad  to  tbe  Ooounittee  of  the 
WhoU  Bowse. 

Mr.  LAMB:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  874.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Cale  P.  Haun 
and  JuUa  Fay  Haun;  without  amendment 
(Bspt.  Mo.  1404).  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
tos  of  ths  Wboia  House. 

Mr.  Uam:  committee  on  tbe  Judldsry. 
B.  m.  An  aet  for  the  rell^  of  Alex  P.  Ool- 
Uas;  wtthottt  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1405). 
ba  tbe  Oonmilttee  of  tbe  Whole 


By  Mr.  PILLT: 
H.  B.  1006P.  A  blU  to  amend  aeetton  41  of 
the  Tiongahoremen's  and  Harbor  Workare* 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system 
of  safe^  rulea,  ragulatlmu,  and  aafetjUa^ 
apectlon  and  training,  and  for  otbar  pur- 
poaea: to  tbe  Committee  on  Bdueatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ROGEBS  of  Maaaschuaatts 

(by  requeat) : 

H.  B.  10081.  A  bill  to  provide  ocular  and 

dental  ou^iatlent  treatment  for  oartam  vat- 

arena;  to  the  Ootnmlttee  on  Veterana'  ^*^«Tib 

By  Mr.  8AUND: 

R.  B.  10082.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  pubUa 

easlstanre  provlalona  of  tbe  Social  Beeorlty 

Act  to  provide  mcraased  pi^rmenta,  allmtnatf 
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tneqaltleB  «■<  ttsMctkmSk  aiA  p«- 

mit  a  more  effective  distribution  of  Federal 
funds;    tp    tiM   CammBittam   am  Vta»  and 


By  Mr. 

H.  R.  10963.  A  bill  to  ptohlbit  th«  Im- 
rxa^ia^ji  demoUtioxi.  of  csrtalxL  dwellings 
being  acqxiixed  In.  ooonectlon.  wftli  tlie 
ChantUly  Airport  site.  Virginia,  ami  for 
oXinti  pxirpon— ;  to  the  CoMunlttce  on  Ibter- 
stat*  and  Foc^gn  Coauneica. 
By  Mi.  HSNDEBSON: 

H.  R.  10964.  A  bin  to  anMnd  fl^  Agricul- 
tural Adjiistment  Act  of  lOSft  to  provide  for 
pcnattlea  paiA  kgr  eertaln,  wheat  praduoert.on 
arcftunt  of  iriia^«lklcib  vaa  nsad  on  the  fafm 
In  cecialaa  prtar  yaan;  to  the  Coounittee  on 
AgticxiKiu*. 

By  Mr.  HIXX: 

H.  R.  10965.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  ttaa  In- 
surance of  loans  under  tttla  1  of  the  Bank- 
hMil  Iiwn  Fana  T«nant  Act.  as  amanded, 
am  the  aet  of  Anguat  M,  19a7.  aa  amawtwt 
(xelatias  to  the  conaervatkaa  of  vater  ra- 
•ofOEOsa),  and  for  other  pmpoaea:  to  the 
Connntttac  on  Agrtoattuza. 
^  Mr.  McGOVSBK: 

H.  R.  10966.  A  bill  to  — »«*>*t°h  a  eompre- 
Xiensive  lainl^  lanm  Ineoroa  tanprovcment 
and   protocClaa  pngnaa.  to  prowMe   addi> 

era  to  kaep  maitat  auppttaa  of  farm  com- 
BMxUttaB  In  II— pi->>ila  balanea  with  «»— T»«t~t 
tharafor,   and   far   ether   purpoHs;    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Agrlcultiire. 
By  Mr.  ROOeCVELT: 
H.  R.  IQOarr.    a  Wll  to  cetabUdi  a  coiapre- 
henefvv   ttmOlY  farm    tw^nn^^^    Impiuwuiaent 
and   protaetioB  prograaa,  to  prorlda  addl- 
ttonat     rnimiBiM     aafegoards,     to     anatole 
farmers   to  keep   martet  siQ>pItea  of  tmrm 
commodities  in  reasonaUa  balaoec  vith  de- 
mand thevefor  and  for  other  pvarpoaea;   to 
the  (^muBlttee  o«i  Agile ultura. 
By  Mr.  8Anin>: 
H.  R.  109«n.     A  MD  to  amend  title  ▼  of 
the  Agrleoltaral  Act  of  194*  to  require  addl- 
tional  agimiiiCMla  from  eiplaytiB  wltti  re- 
spect  to  eertaln   agrlcwltora]   wtmXeiM,   and 
for  ottier  pmpoaea,    to  the  Coountttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
B.  R.  10M».    A  hOl  to  cst«Bd  the  Defense 
Prodvetiea  Aet  at  IMO;  as  amended;  to  the 
Ooaanlttee  on  Banking  and  Cimency. 
By  Mr.  TALLS: 
H.  R.  10970.     A  bill  to  extend  the  Defenae 
Production  Act  of  ItGO;  aa  amended;  to  the 
OomaBfttee  on  Banking  and  CurrcBcy. 
By  Bfr.  WHTTTBt: 
H.  R  10071.    A   UD   for   the  porpoae  of 
areettn^  In   mdnut,   Mfaa.,  a  federal   and 
poEt-eflee  huUdlnir;    to  the  Commtttce  oo 
Pablte  Worfca, 

By  air.  McFAIX; 
R.  R  lona.  A  HD  to  amend  tlw^  PMcral 
Alport  Aet  la  order  to  cstend  the  time  for 
making  graata  wader  the  lamleliwiB  of  sacft 
act;  to  the  Committee  on ^ Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oonuneree. 

ByMT.NIMTZr 
H.  R  ions.  A  MD  to  onend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  dedvetloB 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  aaMoats  paid 
by  a  «ea<^ia<^H-  his  further  education;  to 
the  Omunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meaiia. 
By  Mr.  DBIfT: 
H.  R.  10974.  A  bm  to  amend  «tle  H  of  the 
Society  Secwlty  Aet  to  fascreaee  beneAta,  to 
Ineresse  the  earnings  fnelodUbte  In  comput- 
ing benefits,  to  eliminate  age  requirementa 
for  spouse's  benefits,  to  redoce  rethement  age 
(with  full  benefits  for  hoih  men  and  women) 
to  6a,  to  rednoe  the  oateWe  emmtng/g  per- 
mitted wlHKiut  deduetlOBs  trom  beneftta, 
and  for  other  pvrpeeee;  to  the  Cooomlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOUiAMDr 
a.  R  10079.  A  bm  to  amend  title  IT  of  me 
Social  Otc Hilly  Jiei  to  Inerease  benellts,  to 


— . the  cantlnKS  Includible  In  imput- 
ing benefits,  to  eliminate  age  requirementa 
lor  apoow'abeneftta.  to  reduce  retlrotkent  age 
(with  tvil  benefiU  for  both  men  and  weamn) 
to  M.  to  xednea  the  outside  ■^■^^fc*  P**- 
muted  vltfaout  deductions  troaa  )m&eflta, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Coinmittee 
osi  Waya  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANS: 
R.B.  19078.  A  hill  to  provide  a  5-9ear  pro- 
gram of  aaetotanoe  to  enaUe  depreMwd  seg- 
ments of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  United 
States  to  regain  a  favtrrable  economic  status. 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Oo«nmlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher i£a. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.  R  IQOrr.  A  bill  to  amend  title  SI  of  the 
Social  Beeurtty  Act  to  tacreiMe  hei^cfiU.  to 
Increaae  the  earnings  indudiU*  in  comput- 
ing benefits,  to  eliminate  age  requirementa 
for  spouse's  benefits,  to  reduce  retlrei|ient  age 
(with  ftril  benefits  for  both  men  and  *ron»en ) 
to  60,  to  reduce  the  owtalde  eamiags  per- 
mitted wtthotit  deductions  from  t>enef)ts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Co^imlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CTKOIfSKIr 
H.B.  10979.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Charging 
of  a  fee  to  view  telecasts  !n  private  homes; 
to  the  conunlttee  on  Interstate  ar»d  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  B.  10979.  A  bfll  to  prohibit  dlsertmJna- 
tlon  becatise  of  age  In  the  hiring  ind  em- 
ployment  of  persons   by   Govemm<nt   con- 
tractors; to  the  Committee  on  the  JtdJciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTBR : 
H.  R.  109«>.  A  bill  to  establish  $  Small 
Business  Investment  Corporation  to  furnish 
needed  equity  capita!  to  small-buslnpss  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States,  and  far  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  SHBKHAIT: 

H.  J.  Res.  548.  Joint  resohrtlon  designating 
October  31  of  each  year  as  Touth  Hoaor  Day; 
to  tile  Cotnmfttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

H.  J.  Res.  549.  Joint  resohition  designating 
the  week  of  November  21-27,  1958,  as  Na- 
tional Farm-City  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JucRelary. 

ByBtr.  HORAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  2*15.  Concorrent  resolTJtlon  to 
celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration;  to  the  dommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  1 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Minnesota} 

H.  CJon.  Res.  276.  Concurrent  resoluitlon  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  Marta  Sanfofd.  pre- 
sented by  the  State  of  Minnesota*,  to  ba 
placed  In  Statuary  HaH;  to  the  Co^imlttee 
on  Rotise  Administration. 

H.  Con.  Res.  277.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
place  temporarily  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  a  statue  of  Maria  Sanford,  and  to 
boW  ceremonies  on  such  occasion;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  278.  Concurrent  resol\^lon  re- 
questing further  negotiatlckna  betwten  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  J»anama 
wltb  teapact  to  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
ConuzUttee  on.  Foreign  Affairs.  ] 


PBIVATB  BI1A£  ANEI  RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  prirate 
bins  and  resolutions  were  Intmluced 
and  levexaUy  referred  as  foIIo\vs: 

By  Mr.  BBOW1»ON: 

H.  R.  10981.  A  biU  for  the  rdlef  at  Maria 

White  and  Beverly  Ann  W^lte;  to 

m  the  Jxadiciary. 

Bf  Mr.  BORHS  of  Etewatl : 

H.R.  1008X  A  MH  for  the  rriief  of  Kan  « 

Wun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JucUctery. 


H.  R.  10M3.  A  bill  for  tike  laUM  of  ] 
Jamea  Staples,  hla  wife,  Joyealiaiy 
and    their    two    minor    child4en7   1 
Staples.  Jr..  and  Wayne  Bttplmg  to 

mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

U.  R  10M4.  A  h4U  for  ttie  rfM  of  Ctek 
Tnen  Ng;  to  the  Coaomittee  oatke  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DKLANSY: 

H.  R  10986.  A  bill  for  the  ralM  of 
RoBseili;  to  the  Commtitoe  on 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

H.  R.  10986.  A  bill  lor  the  i^Mef  of  lfr«. 
Madeline  Storm;  to  the  Comntlttaa  on  tlae 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 

H  R  10987.  A  bill  for  the  rel^  of  Wtedy- 
slaw  OiynLk;  to  the  Oommittae  ion  Uw  Jwdi- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  PATTBR80N: 

H.  R.  10988.  A  blU  for  the  i^attaf  of  A»> 
thooy  P.  Bushman;  to  the  rvrmiilttae  am  tks 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAY: 

H.R  10980.  A  hUl  for  the  relief  of  Oktiaa 
AipiKkoauB  Marie  (Miss  Mary  Craea  Pad»> 
vano ) ;   to  the  Committee  on  tlM  TiMllrtmj 

U.R  10090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  BMar 
Mary  Dulcis  (Miss  Jiiaiy  Tniinai  m  loia);  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judteta^. 

H.R.  10091.  A  bill  for  the  re^ef  of  matm 
Marie  Bernard  (Miu  Nlcoiina  0ma>.  to  the 
Coounittee  oa  ti>e  Judiciary. 

U.  B  lOOea.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  SletM 

EUicharia  {Miss  PhiloaBena  lanmiael) ;  to  tke 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SAUND: 

H.  R  10003.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of 
Nemoto;  to  the  Cotninittee  on  tW  ' 
By  Mr.  BOLAifU: 

H.Rca487.  Resolution    to    refer    to 
Court  (rf  CUiiDS  the  ta4U  (R  R  $68A>  fei 
reiiel  of  Harvey -Wbippto.  Inc.;  ••  the 
mittee  on  the  Judldsry. 


peUUoiM 
dak 


PETITIONS,  EXa 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  ^xtl,  pe 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  ilierk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

«4.  By  Mr  BROWWSOW:  Pfctftlon  of  Mrt. 
Lacy  Burkhart.  Indianapolis,  ^d..  and  23 
others  calling  for  the  passage  df  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  alcohoOc 
beverage  advertising  in  Interstate  commcroe 
and  Its  broadcasUng  over  the  al^.  a  practice 
which  nnlllfles  the  rtghu  of  the  UUtad 
States  under  the  21st  amendment  to  control 
the  sale  of  such  beveragea;  to  thi  Commtttce 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Compiercc. 

436.  By  Mr.  BUSH:  PeUUon  of  John  Q. 
Thahrell  and  other  citizens  cif  '^itiumhla 
County.  Pa.,  peUUoning  the  Congress  for 
favorable  acUon  on  a  bill  to  grant  pensloas 
for  all  veteran*  of  World  War  I;  jto  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

438.  By  Mr.  NIMTZ:  PeUttoi^  of  John  F. 
Kubley  and  ISO  other  citiaeus  a(  Plymouth, 
Ind  ,  expressing  opposition  to  any  syatam  of 
paid  television;  to  tiie  Cosamittse  oat  Inter- 
state sjod  Foreign  Conunerce. 

4^7.  By  the  SPKAKSR:  PMlMon  of  ttoe 
executive  director.  Aakerican  Muaidpal 
elation.  Waahingtoo.  D.  C,  relaMva  to 
Inadequate  performance  of  theiClvU 
nantics  Board."  and  reconmam^i^  inveati- 
gation  and  remedial  lithilalliBi  to  peorlde 
for  more  efficient  regnfafeed  alri  iwiin,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  4**^ 
Conameree. 

438.  Also,  petltlao  of  the  ibsbmii 
ference  of  AmericaiM  of  c^ntfmi. 
Borcpean  Descent.  New  York.  M.  T,  relative 
to  propoeing  a  policy  of  tuu  biflisiliin  of 
natorallaed  dtlaens  In  claim  sa«kUimiata  In 
aooordanoe  arith  the 
867.  81st  Cas^reas;  to 
terstate  and  Foreign 
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iXTiMS^IONS  OF  REMAITKS 


EXZXBssQif  of: 
HOff.  JOffll  MAKSBALL  BIfTlflt 


uiiaiitauar  euoaeuC  to  hsw  yiiuted  M 
the  OomBMwmwmMx,  w**""**  a 

a 


more  than  a 
brara  and  gallBB*  ptc^ 
oontrllrato  ta 
nattona  la  whldi  tlMj 
said  that  one  of 

of  n f 

accept  and 
cuitura  tka*  tiM  f< 
them  tnaa  ftift' 
Amertea  at  tto 


oC  many 
yUva.    It 

fhetors 

aaiuty  to 

rich  berltaga  and 

bamig^  with 


raOacto  the  tradl- 


Ptoplas  at 


The  people  of  Lithuania  hare  made  a 
Uble 
LttlMiaate.  la  1 

a»r 


Onea  again  the  fme- 

sherislMd 

IJIhntninB   pao^a  *-— ^-  both  a 

.  fll  tha  past  and  a  drsMn  tea  tha 

futuie.    The  tracsdy  of  wecld  eaeata  '*"r^Tfl 

ta  tkakaacts  af  aU  of  tM.    iftemaccUam 

the  ^nimaiinlit  <*rtat'ws.  their 

cruaU^ea  muI  latentlaaa  tm^ 

taateaik  out  mmn  taaea  aC  UthHaaAa'a 

_  tlBMa   Tilth  nut 

In  tha  past»  hnareasi. 

tataUy 1— ^ifiii 

•as    illisniwigsd   by 

of  the  present.     The  wiU  to 

stronger  with  every  outrage  oom- 

_  them.    While  the  future  m- 

ta  Bb  told,  one  factor  has  bean,  estah- 

IbK  all  time — the  undying  vin  of  tha 

rittMiamttt  people  to  be  free. 

We  la  Amerfca.  as  wen  aa  har  countless 

^        tbrcngbant  the  Free  WorkL.  win  sleo 

nmatn  tme  ha  our  struggle  to  free  Lithu- 

'        "      '  other  frearthm  kirlng  ^p**^"-  g^ 

L  are  now  under  th*  rvitwmypjyj- 

„  shall  talLe  courage  frnm  the  valor 

df  Che  Ltt&aanian  people  of  today  »vrm  qc 

the  past.    We  shan   be  sustained   by   their 


wttb 


at 

which  would  enslave  the  cntft-e 
^|*orM  and  which  smt  baa  gallant  Lithuania 

tlM  prladgia  that  aU.  paa^m  «b 
famam.  at  liberty  and  with  honor. 

ftaHBte  tt»iiiipii  ef  uti 
VHh.  ^M  paqpte  tlawi^Hat 
that 

.tot 


of  Independenca  aa*  aiaririaig  the  fervor  of 
lAtlk-ceatucy  Buconeaik  BAtto^gUi^^  ^  nrwm 
Its  poPtlcaPy  mcffe  bactwaWT  rxOm  fbr  re- 

Bstonlan  people  wme  ahte  ta  BS^pesaeao- 
noraicidly  smr  cnRnrallj;  T&e  emanclpattDn 
of  DcaeiHite  and  tbe  MuwtfceTan 


the  Rumiaji  proslatooaf 

mission  to  form  an  ethnie  a^*«»r«n  provtooa 
vo&tr  the  BTrtbainy  of  a  papntariy^  eleetetf 
Estonlon  National  CounsS 


rapidly  towi 

draaas  ef         _  

World.  War  'l  btoka  upon  tha 
hopes  of  »*»^^*»  and  fseKL  Omto  ^th  ^ ; 
occupation  by  rzm^-rmmw,  traopa  ^to 
Estonia  to  toe  wake  af  tte  »>«»— <^^^  boL- 
shevlbs.  One  dhy  befbre  Gennaax  j  "  mT 
its  operatlaa.  on  February  2^  zaxs;  the  czao- 
utlve  coBunfttee  of  *^Vt"1s  jfta^aixatsi.  «^*t 
"as  of  today  Ifctonte  «£Chto  tCal 
ethnte  boundaries.  Is  an  '. 
craUc  repuhOc.  neutral  ta.  Qui  pB^ant 

EStonla'k  neutraUtg  was  mspaebHl  aa  nttte' 
by  Orrmaag  as  bf  Busiia,  Iba  smatt  BalMb' 
state  waa  taosd  wttb  tha  dUtcoIL 
flghtlBg  **^t*'  natlftni  sA  ox 

SuccaaaftnaUx 
ijx  Iflao  when  tha  U.  R  R  R  -^ — j  a 
ttaatp  raBauafiinftaU  ilfl^ktata] 
ritozy.     In    UMfl   a 


ii  h  Stfll  on  flhc  Map 

KXTBBION  OF  ffgW^TIgfT 

oa 

HUL  JAJilES  ROOSEVELT 


vaa  buUdlBc  Ifta  f  auodattaiw  of 

upon  the  treacherous  sands  of  SorleC  pap^ 


ta  um  R 

sfa  of  UBboanlaiv 

the  g9BnM.tlie 

of 


bIsCocy.   iThfQstanatal^ 

and  tba  ~     ^ 
a»t«r! 

Al 


aODSK  OP  BEPRESZin'ATIVES 
Tueadav.  February  25. 1958 

Mr.  ROQOBVBLT.  Ikfr.  Spelter,  under 

*  fF^fT*!   "^    KBsarka   in    the 

I  ■Kntl&  tnc  flilloiHB^  a  la  to- 

oo  CdDiiiMUiuratinr  the  49th  anni- 

at  tbe  procIamatlaD  of  independ- 

tbe  Republic  of  Estonia: 

B  Bnax,  ow  m 


the  human  staay  bahasd  the  lines  and 

When  OBS  looks  at  a  awp  of  Biwopa 

k|^  be  aaea  that  tha  Baltic  Statm  are  aix 

uauany  red.    They  are  led 

base  bean  lacorporated  Into 

U.  R  K  R    One  of  freedom's  brightest 

im  swallowed  up  by 

IWB  a  map  of  Etirope  would  have 

proud  Bktonia  crowBtog  tha 

at  tha  Baltic  Sea.    Ba  peopla 

an  eMttilcally  dlstlhct  group,  f'^wT  of 

dh^ig  from  3300  B.  C,  wftti 

tlmk 
_  at  forai^n  rairra 

_  tta  **'"gj*  moKt  fiajyirtaati  f^t"*  i& 
ttluula  ta  a  btdTfer  state^  a,  state  cang^ 


midst  of  the  free  world  community  and 
feroaaaMaB'  — 


out  provocation.  Soriet  BuMla  selaad  Uthu- 


early  baghmlng  untU  the  13th  centtiry. 
tB^ 

Ot        _  _ 

In  Boaatan  rule  In  1710 


gresslve  20th  century. 


'^ 


^     & 


*      A 


•    iMid^d^  tM  t    I 
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Emerf  ency  Pdblie  Works  Grtab 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TBNNXSSKB 

IN  THE  SENATV  OF  THH  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  25, 19  5S 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ixrinted  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcoro  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Municipal 
League,  which  urges  a  public  works  pro- 
gram to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  now  unemployed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  oirdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 
XUsoLimoir  on  Emwotnct  Public  W<»k8 

OBAmS    BT   FB>atAI.   Ck>VXUrMKNT    Adoptkd 

BT  BOASD  or  DiBBCTcms,  TKNms8E>  Mumd- 
FAL  Lkaoub,  FnsuABT  10,  1958 

Resolved,  That  Mayor  Ben  West  of  Nash- 
Tllle  be  requested  to  confer  with  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Congressional  delegation  con- 
cerning a  PWA-type  Federal  program  of 
emergency  grants  for  State  and  local  public 
works  projects; 

Resolved  further.  That  any  such  program 
should  Incorporate  the  principle  of  direct 
city-Federal  relationships  in  grants  for  proj- 
ects under  municipal  jurisdiction,  and 
similar  direct  contacts  for  projects  under 
State  or  county  jurisdiction; 

Resolved  further.  That  any  such  program 
enacted  by  Congress  should  Include  grants 
for  the  following  types  of  public  works 
facilities:  public  buildings,  fire  halls,  etc.; 
streets,  sidewalks,  curbs,  and  bridges;  drain- 
age; parks  and  playgrounds;  schools;  docks, 
and  harbor  facilities;  hospitals;  sewerage, 
and  water  systems;  incinerators;  refuse  dis- 
posal equipment;  airports;  and  similar  proj- 
ects. 

It  is  believed  that  in  lieu  of  establishing 
a  new  public  works  agency  to  achieve  the 
fastest  economic  relief  to  distressed  areas, 
the  authorization  ot  funds  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Knglneers  and  Biireau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  water  resource  development  will 
give  tbe  beat  results. 

Such  a  program  could  be  carried  out  as 
follows: 

1.  Institute  widespread  program  of  local 
flood  prevention  and  drainage  proj^s  to 
provide  maximum  employment  by  use  of 
hand  labor  for  channel  clearing,  bnish  re- 
moval, snagging,  etc.  Much  of  this  oovild  be 
put  under  way  In  a  short  time  because  of 
smaU  amount  of  engineering  needed.  This 
la  best  for  niral  areas.  (See  following  list 
for  representative  examples.) 

2.  Replace  funds  deleted  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  from  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau 
at  Reclamation  fiscal  year  1959  construction 
program  and  add  to  this  any  additional 
funds  which  can  be  efficiently  utilised  for 
continuing  projects  or  new  starts  in  cvlglnal 
fiscal  year  1959  program. 

3.  Urge  passage  of  omnlb\u  rivers  and 
barbtuw  bill  by  House  resolution  to  provide 
authorteatlon  for  new,  well-justified  proj- 
ects. 

4.  Provide  fimds  for  any  worthwhile  proj- 
ects already  authorized  but  in  deferred 
status  or  in  the  new  omnibus  bill. 

6.  Urge  pawsage  of  bUls  authorizing  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water  supjdy,  recrea- 
tion, etc  to  be  credited  as  monetary  bens- 
fits. 

e.  Utge  passage  of  a  blU  which  would  re- 
vise otltsrla  for  establishing  benefit-cost 
ratio  to  pecmlt  eredltlng  of  economic  bene- 
fits to  roglons  caused  by  impact  of  the 
project  on  botti  omutructlon  employment 
and  future  industrial  development  potential. 


CONCaSSSIONAL  RKSPONSTBIUTt' 

The  responsibility  for  the  authorlssatlon  of 
Fedotd  projects,  and  of  controllljng  the 
funds  appropriated  for  their  construction, 
rests  with  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  infringing 
upon  and  thwarting  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress by  selecting  projects  for  construction 
and  allocating  funds  appropriated  ►y  Con- 
gress for  such  specific  projects.  1 

We  are  opposed  to  these  practiced  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  reconunend  that 
Congress  now  reassert  its  constltutidnal  au- 
thority and  responsibility  and  direct  that  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  be  ekpended 
for  the  si>ecific  purposes  for  which  the  ap- 
propriations are  made,  and  that  Congress 
prevent  attempts  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  exercise  control  over  the  niandates 
of  Congress. 

BENETTTS 

We  urge  Congress  to  establish  a  formula 
which  will  assign  an  economic  valiie  to  all 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  resultlhg  from 
water  resovwce  projects,  including  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supply.  Irrlgatlpn.  pol- 
lution abatement,  enhanced  land  values, 
recreational  advantages  and  economic  bene- 
fits associated  therewith,  as  well  as  those 
benefits  presently  recognized,  and  that  such 
values  be  used  in  computing  the  l^neflts- 
to-cost  ratio  of  all  such  projects. 

Public-tDOrks  improvements  availabl4  for  im- 
mediate   construction — Clearing,    channel 
■improvement,  or   levee   projects  fpr  flood 
control  I 

TENNESSEE  j 

Oneida,  Tenn.  (Pine  Creek). >200, 000 

Collins  River,  Tenn.  (agricultural 

area> 100.  000 

Woodbury,  Tenn.  (Stones  River)  __  25.  000 
Franklin,  Tenn.  (Harpeth  River)  _  100,000 
Spring  City,  Tenn.  (Piney  River)  __        60.  000 

Soddy,  Tenn.  (Soddy  Creek) :  150,000 

Big  Brush  Creek,  Tenn.   (agricul- 
tural area) 400,000 

Fayetteville,  Tenn.  (Elk  River) 50,  000 

Chambers  Creek.  Mlss.-Tenn.  (ag- 

ricultiiral   area) 400,000 

Owl    Creek,    Tenn.    (agricultural 

area) „ 50.  000 

Lake  County  (Harris  ditch) 300,000 

Wolf   River *  900,  000 

Loosahatchie   River ai  000, 000 

Dyersburg  flood  protection _      290,000 

Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers 8^  000,  000 

ALABAMA  | 

Bear     Creek,     Ala.     (agricultural    ' 

area) 31,000,000 

Huntsville,  Ala.  (Pinhook  Creek)  .       150,  000 

Flint     River,     Ala.     (agricultural 

area) 800,000 

Mud     Creek,     Ala.      (agricultural 

area) 150.000 

Paint  Rock  River,  Ala.   (agricul- 
tural area) 700,000 

KENTUCK.T 

Cumberland,  Ky.  (Poor  Pork) .        50.  000 

Harlan.  Ky.  (Clover  Pork) 50.000 

Corbln,  Ky.  (Lynn  Camp  Creek) I,  000,  000 

Laurel    River.    Ky.     (agrlciil^ural 

area) __      400.000 

Hopklnsville.  Ky.  (Little  River). _  1,000,000 
Clarks    River,    Ky.     (agricultural 

area) 800,000 

Channel  Lake  No.  9 — Reelfoot 122,  000 

Obion  and  Masrfleld  Creeks,  Bayou 

Ducheln 4,  BOO.  000 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter that  on  yesterday  President  Eisen- 
hower delivered  an  address,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  25, 
1958,  before  the  National  Food  Confer- 
ence. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 


three  paragraphs  from  the  President's 
address,  as  reported  in  the,  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

But  I  beg  of  you,  let's  dont  be  trapped 
into  expenditiires  that  have  no  lueful  pur- 
pose except  to  hand  out  somjething — that 
have  no  useful  purpose  except  that  of  help- 
ing a  man  exist  for  the  moment. 

Let's  do  it  by  the  means  of  tlolng  things 
that  need  to  be  done  in  our  country. 

Naturally,  we  have  to  provld"  for  our  own 
security,  but  we  have  today  od  the  shelves 
of  Government  all  sorts  of  worthy  projects, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  approved 
by  the  Ck)ngre68 — or  indeed  whflre  annual  or 
partial  appropriations  have  be«n  made.  If 
those  things  are  useful — and  i«e  know  that 
they  are  because  they  have  bSen  approved 
both  by  the  Congress  and  by  tlhe  esecutivs 
studies — then  let's  use  this  tikns  of  slack 
employment  to  push  these  protects.  When 
we  have  full  emplo3rment.  thai  is  no  time, 
as  I  see  it,  to  be  pushing  Federsl  projects  to 
comj)ete  with  private  Industry.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  push  these  projecti  when  there 
Is  the  time  of  slack  emplojrmetnt.  I  think 
it's  Just  ordinary  horse  sense.  I  think  all 
of  us  agree.    So  let's  do  that. 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOHMACK 

OF   MASSACHnSRTS ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSrtH'A'nVBB 

Tuesday.  February  25. ,1958 

Mr.  McCORMACrK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
year  1918  saw  the  end  of  ttie  bloodiest 
and  costliest  war  the  world  had  known 
until  that  time.  Belligerent  and  neu- 
trals alike  were  glad  to  see  the  human 
carnage  stop  and  they  aJl  welcomed  the 
return  of  peace.  To  some  peoples  1918 
ushered  in  a  new  era;  it  brought  them  a 
prize  for  which  they  had  bfen  fighting 
for  generations  and  even  for  centuries. 
In  that  year  they  regained  their  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom.  The 
Estonians  were  one  of  these  peoples. 

The  Estonians  had  settled  In  their  his- 
toric land  long  before  our  present  era. 
There  in  the  northernmost  outpost  of 
Europe  they  led  a  quiet  and  contented, 
but  strenuous  and  hardy  life.  They 
constituted  one  of  the  smallest  and  ho- 
mogenous ethnic  groups  in  Europe,  sel- 
dom numbering  more  thaa  1  million 
people.  But  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining their  national  identity  and  free- 
dom. In  1710,  however,  thjelr  countzy 
was  overnm  by  the  Russians  and  tbMf 
were  forced  to  accept  the  Russian  regiOM 
imposed  upon  them.  For  m0re  than  it^ 
years  they  lived  undar  Russian 
sive  rule  and  they  never  liked  It. 
chief  desire  during  all  that  time 
be  free,  but  they  were  imaUe  to 
their  freedom  without  help  ^om 
But  some  events  in  the  colirse  al  tilt 
First  World  War  worked  in  their  fKVer. 
With  the  Russian  revoluUpn  at  I01T 
czarist  autocracy  was  overihrtnm  Mid 
that  government's  authoritjf 
nationalities  was  shattered, 
tonians  felt  free,  and  on  FebcvMy  Wk 
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Oreat  oars  and  detail  was  used  tn  fra» 

tog  the  prnftil—s  at  tkte  aiarter,  but  two 

hAvs  bacoms  appwnt  in  re- 

Al;  thre   tixam  oi   ths  C^nstttn- 

the£s  onrinstnns   were  coo- 

Of    Btrssgth    cnntrthiiting    tO 

tee  of  the  Federal  ludielarv 
Points  ars^ 
1-  Vbft  Goaatitution  does  not  undertake  to 
fca  Dsat  detaU  th*  jufia/^i/.nnf|  q^  ^^ 


Ittteal  amtnttoM  awl  acttvMiy.     Ik  is 
leal    that    this    latter    consideration, 
tttatappmn  to  — p<m»  jmUtUk  appeint- 

Whaa  tlw  Maa  ot  poOttcat  rmmmm  dom- 
instas  tiw  Bdaetton  pboshs  U 


>Ws  9thn  Ik  Soittn  Kn^Mni 


it  does  not  prsacribe  qualUlcaUens  for 
—  OC l»<liilsl  offices. 

bsUaf  at  ths  tiaoa  at  the 

Coaventton  was  that  tha  Judi- 

^nry^aathe  laaet  dangerous  branch  of  gov- 

haylng  neitker   the  power  of  the 

UaUe  to  Congress  nor  the    ftraarrt 

soatcoUed  by  th«  executive  braach. 

nphasls   was   on   maklug    tha   JixU- 

IndiptDdaii.    Some  though  tks  baoch 

-_^  •>»  baaMig. 

wurtber,  debates  on  the   CoDstU\itloa   at 
isfc  tlnk  ti—rTy  show  thaX  tt  was  thought 
<— Ig  ik  Hmttad  few  highly  trataaad  lawyezs 
*''  ««•  ba  considered  for  service  on  tks 
Camgii   it  ■  was  thought  t>at    aaly 
tMoaX  cxpericncad  and  leamsd  in  tkf 
would  ever  be  appointed. 


-  r.   f^ 


ftKMftqf.  nbtwMiir  is^tf99 


the  Jtmioff  Senator  t 


(Remarks   of  Uullwt  Bl»tsi    Stanrtsr  Je 

Snonns.  or  lOaslartppt,  soutbsm  rsglonal 
meeting.  AuwHjuj  Bkr  *"rtrl«*fa^,  bar 
activity  sscttoo,  selection  at  PadenU  Judl- 
ciank  VtafelK  Slen^  BHlrt^  iM^^^^  fl^. 
February  21,  INB^ 

nn^  lak  mm  ^mam§  mmmmmk,  m  weU  as 
thank,  the  American  Bar  AawdsOon  fbr  your 
long,  pattent,  and  peJliataklng  effort  to  mi- 
P«"o^«  tite  iVBMB  ar  iflfcifc'  ■— ijiia  at 
the  Federal  Jtidlciarx.  Ton  have  been  con- 
cerned.  You  hsve  wmtotf  bant   Tour  labon 


Si.  tlia  eonstltutional  debates  Slbridge 
OmT%  aad  Oeocge  klason  and  others  wsriMd 
tbat  tXtaaa  «aa  no  limit  of  ludk:iary  power 
Qui  It  oould  absorb  and  desttoy  the 
-.  oC  the  severaL^^tates.  Alexander 
Hiiiantoaj34Bcted  such  ai^guments  and  aa^ 
"""*"*  •— ^-  giippotet^  ^°~gffr  at  ludiclary 
'  *  *  *  Is.  In  rasUtf,  a  r'—n 
that  the  membera  atlfrtsd 
:  be  cihoseri  with  a  view  to  thoac  quaU- 
Seadons  which  fit  men  for  the  ctaftrf.^  ^ 
^adgSB.^BIa  atgunients  pcevaileA. 

In  Iflgg  tt  la  apparent  that  the  Federal 
^ffl^US  la  neither  weak  nor  hAipi»c»-  the 
jMMat  aalf-nrtralnt  ao  relied  on  by  Hamii- 
too.  aiuX  otbSES  Is  greatly  open  to  question. 
X  sm  not  here  to  condemn  nor  to  critidae. 
t^btfleve  a  new  syEtem  of  selactlng  members 
cCthe  fMsml  JDdlciaxy  la  a  constructive  step 
and  an.  eMtnfial  step  in  ■treBg,t]tening  *^H 
brsndl  qC  our  Government. 

TWO    KESTRICnONS 

Thh^^t  document,  which  established 
<l>e  SBg— <ion  of  powers  in  Oovenuneat,  is 
repww  witk  regard  to  checks  and  bafances, 
baa  only^two  restrtrttons  relating  to  the  Su- 

T*e  flrit  Is  ttiat  justices  were  to  be  nom- 
inated taf  tbe  President  and.  by  and  with 
*b*  adifcs  aaA  treiaiai  a<  the  Seaate.  ap- 
pototed  to  tlie.  Court. 

yie  seo^dto  that  Congress  was  deslg- 
***"•  yaag^ifc^  the  afi^cmit  lurledlctlon 

Thy  2^^  reference  to  judges  of  inferior 
~  ^    "  6!F  Cn«g¥Mi]  Mlates 


not    kan^e    and   cHaaae   ^sve   ] 

knowledge  of  the  individual,  much 

Tke  Ocpartaaend^  ottv  daktes  ft 
call  for  it  to  be  the  agency  of 
wli*clihall»Amertea«ettl»itaa»— -H^- 
•nklcowts.   la  tke  iwHoetty  of 
the  rttiaen  le  the  d« 
kmvieadla  •  aidt 
he  is  1 

eoitrk;   agslnsa  Vi 
»«*^  "^  smptayed  by  the 
itaattoe:  htfoae  a  Ui 

aapatntmea*  to  aalKtton  to 
ef  Juettee.    TUtojM^eis, 

idattaas  ad 

ce. 
that  the 


changed  only  when  tlae 

practice  is  manifested  thxDu^out  the  coan- 
try. 

auiisusz  coi 


oomnronoiiit  i 

OoBstituftioiL  of  ♦!»—   Qbftid 


eelcctkm  U.  the 

IrrttTr  of  tks   coatatlSuUoa  is 

now  Sfmepf  for  oae  interesting  de- 

be  iHscuasetf  later.    Btrt 

•  •(••  here  to<tay  Is  w  beCher 

is  fWlowed 

at  seiacS^ 

tMB  aoS  hie 

_tai»  el  mmg 

theraf are  does  it  aos 

.  effbrt  or  many  »"<"<*■ 

\  at  nirt  Zn  part  from  otZter 


or  NOitnuTmN 

Sftstto  lat.  ua  «^"»t"«  the  peooeas  of  aom.- 

toaCSuu  BOW  eoQlOyed.     The  role  of  confl- 

to  the  PlesIdeuC  IS  flllfed  by 

of  Juslfte.    Amoag  fli«  ffce- 

the  Individual;  (2)  his  chaxactar;  Kkd  (S)  po> 


The  CoBgxesa  could  t^  «*«».i|*^ 
the  D^MUtsieMt  of  Justice  fao^  «nit..n)j.  ^^ 
role  and  — *«»wu..m  ^^  advisory  o 
to  perform  this  aervioa  foe  the  .___ 
The  comaaisalaa  '•'-"im  and  should  be  _^^ 
posed  on  a  nonpartiaan  basU  oX  autstandlcg 
Individuals,  both,  lawyers  and  lajmen,  Wha 
would  o^alLe  aelectloDs  on.  &  «ir^p>uT*,i^^ 
basis.  I  henave  that  any  step  In  tUa  dli> 
rectlon  would  be  an  loaprcMresneBA  ha  *^*^ 
present  process  of  nomination.  £  believa 
that  some  such  step  la  absolute^  SMfntTil 
In  modem  gDv^cnment.  Thia  la  ncit.  ^taad^ 
as  any  criticism,  whatsoever  oC  t&a  pine»T\t 
Attorney  OeiieraL 
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mod  to  "eon- 


by  Its  tcsaaa:  to  t*** 
■ent." 

Tb*  phr—  "adfiM  taaA  oosMBit'*  has  an 
ancient  and  hosionbia  Bngllifc  and  Atnarlcan 
oonstltutlODal  lUstotj.  It  oookea  4lown 
through  Macna  Ovta.  It  waa  uaad  In  tha 
Second  Cttiartar  of  Uw  llaaMnlhnmtte  Bay 
Colony  ta  IML.  In  lfB7»  thaaa  wlio  oham- 
plonad  a  atRmc  Knaoottva  and  tboM  irtio 
championad  a  atRUig  LtfUlature  ehoaa  theae 
hlstarloal  verda  irlMB  thay  affraad  certain 
powers  ahoold  nat  wltb  tbe  .Prealrtent  with 
"the  adrtoa  aad-etUMent"  of  tha  Seaiata. 

At  ttaa  praaant  ttma— and  It  taaa  bean  ttie 
ptaotlea  iteoa  WaJttngton'a  second  term — 
tha  Saaate  aa  an  iBBtnmMat  of  Govammant 
merely  glTsa  conaant  to  the  nomination. 
Conflimatlon  la  eonsent.  There  ts  no  advice 
officially  gifen  although  the  duty  and  re- 
aponsibmty  are  plain. 

TUa  adfloa  which  tha  Senate  has  been  so 
Teluetant  to  give  could  be.  and  probably 
should  be.  given  by  Senate  resolution  or 
Senate  rule  eatahllshlng  minimum  quallflea- 
tlona  for  i^yointmants  to  the  Suprane 
Court. 

Thla  I  have  sought  to  do  by  resolution  In- 
troduced in  the  Mtb  and  80th  Oongresses, 
as  follows: 

"Jleaolved,  That  firom  and  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  tbiM  reaolution,  at  least  one 
of  each  two  sueeeaslve  nominees  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  iot  the  office  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  at  the  time 
of  the  oonfinnatlom.  have  had  at  least  ten 
years  of  Judicial  service.  For  the  purpoee  of 
this  paragraph,  'Judicial  service'  means  serv- 
ice as  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  (as 
d^ined  in  sec.  4S1  of  title  28.  United  Btatas 
Code),  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  appeals  or  dis- 
trict court,  or  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State  or  of  any  other 
State  court  having  general  Jinisdlctlon." 

The  proposal  has  gathered  islands  of  sup- 
port. But  Ite  ohancee  for  early  passage  are 
doubtful  so  long  as  the  bar  and  public  gen- 
mrally  do  not  bring  the  sustained  support  of 
informed  public  opinion  behind  this  pro- 
posal. The  only  objection  which  has  been 
offered  is  that  it  interferes  with  the  Presi- 
dential prerogative  and  power  of  n<xnlnation. 
I  personally  view  it  only  as  an  exercise  of 
a  long  neglected  Sezuite  responsibility.  I 
believe  that  the  language  and  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provision  are  clear  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  history  and  the  facts  will  sus- 
tain this  point  of  view  without  additional 
legalistic  argmnents. 

Thus,  in  Congress  I  believe  that  two  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  the  selection  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary: 

BBMOVB  D^AanCKMT  CT  JUSfHUa 

1.  Removal  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
from  Its  role  as  chief  advisor  on  Judicial  ap- 
pointments. Substitute  Instead  an  advisory 
Judicial  commission,  bipartisan  and  objec- 
tive, who  might  solicit  qualitetlve  recom- 
mendations from  local  individuals,  members 
of  the  legal  profession  and  associations  and 
other  groups,  on  a  confidential  basis. 

The  appointment  of  Federal  Judges  is 
another  instance  of  a  highly  important 
Presidential  function  that  Is  now  entirely  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  personal  attention  of 
the  President  due  to  the  overwhelming  de- 
mands of  his  office  created  by  our  new  role 
In  world  affairs  and  the  increased  burdens  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  in  domestic  affairs. 
A  new  method  Is  absolutely  essential. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  selective  processes 
must  be  placed  largely  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Federal  Government.  We  cannot  imagine  a 
condition  any  time  soon  where  any  Fsderal 
official  could  equal  the  statement  made  in 
America  in  1M7  by  the  lord  chancellor  of 
■ngland.  Viscount  Oowltt.  whose  prerogative 
it  was  to  nam*  man  to  the  gngii^h  bench 
when  he  mid,  *7  am  able  to  tell  you  •  •  • 
that  I  hftTB  never  let  poUtlcal  consldera- 
tions  w«%h  with  me  to  the  slightest  degree  In, 


trying  to  get  the  fittest  man.  I  have  never 
appointed,  incidentally,  a  member  of  my 
own  party."* 

■BWAR  STAMOASDa 

S.  SstabUshment  by  United  BU,U  »  Senate 
action  of  very  high  standards  for  ( onfirma- 
tlon  of  Supreme  Court  nomlnationi .  I  have 
already  enlarged  on  this  in  oonnec  ion  with 
my  remarks  on  the  Senate  resolutii  m  that  X 
have  Introduced.  Personally,  I  woi  Lid  apply 
the  test  of  Judicial  experienco  to  oni  i  of  every 
two  of  the  appointees  and  a  minim  um  of  10 
years  of  actual  courtrocnn  practice  to  one  of 
every  two  of  the  appointees. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Unlti  d  States 
Senate  could  set  up  standards  for  aj  proval  of 
nominations  to  the  Circuit  Court  oi  Appeals, 
In  which  case  I  think  the  require]  lente  for 
trial  practice  should  be  at  least  10  fears  ex- 
perience or  at  least  5  years  of  Jui  llcial  ex- 
perience. And  by  the  same  metho  1,  stand- 
ards could  be  established  for  the  a]  proval  of 
nominations  to  the  district  courw.  which 
should  include  10  years  of  actual  <i)iutroom 
practice  and  trial  experience.  j 

All  these  recommendations  follow  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  tmd  would 
give  greater  independence  to  tbi  Federal 
Judiciary  as  well  as  restore  public  opnfldence 
that  future  appolntmento  are  made  from 
those  best  qualified.  | 

TTLTIMATX  POWZS  STILI.  "tHX   PKIg^EWT'S 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphaibse  above 
all  other  things  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
new  outlook,  a  new  sentiment,  a^d  a  new 
method  for  making  the  selectionB  of  all  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  can  be  don«  without 
changing  the  ultimate  power  and  | responsi- 
bility of  the  President  of  the  Unltkl  States. 
the  highest  elective  offlcial  In  oui  form  of 
government.  We  thus  insure  protection 
against  any  new  menace  arising  from  a  new 
system.  The  ultimate  responsibility  of  ac- 
tual final  nomination  should  remain  with 
the  President.  It  is  the  method  tfliat  must 
be  changed  ^  meet  practical  conditions. 
'  In  all  eventa,  an  Informed  and  a  bustalned 
public  opinion  Is  essential  in  orde^  to  have 
a  change  for  the  better.  Among  other  haz- 
ards, unless  we  improve  the  system,  life 
ten\ire  and  other  Independence  for  members 
of  the  Judiciary  are  seriously  threatened. 


FordfB  Aid  ud  Reciprocal  trade 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUZABETH  K^ 

or  WX8T  vntODfu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  February  25, 19^8 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
most  controversial  issues  which  Congress 
will  face  this  session  are  now  before  the 
House.  They  are:  First,  a  proposed  $4 
billion  foreign-aid  program;  anfl  second, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemei^  Act. 

The  debate  on  these  two  issufs  will  be 
long  and  at  times  bitter.  There  is  re- 
newed determination  on  the  part  of  an 
increasing  number  of  House  Members  to 
force  changes  in  the  tariff -cuttihg  recip- 
rocal trade-agreements  progra^  to  in- 
sure adequate  protection  for  domestic 
Industries.  West  Virginia  peoMe  know 
from  bitter  experience  what  unlalr  com- 
petition from  Imports  meamj.  Other 
sections  of  the  coimtry  are  ndw  expe- 
riencing the  same  economic  hardship  as 
a  result  of  the  program  and  Hepresen- 
tatives  from  these  areas  can  be  expected 
to  Join  the  fight. 


oasels  go- 
thePresi- 

itratlon's  re- 
to  all0. 
unemploy- 

f  sections  or 
ievei'86  the 
e  ficonomy 
siae  of  ttw 


The  foreign-aid  Issue  was  put  btfora 
the  House  in  a  message  from  President 
Elsenhower.  The  argumeiits  he  used 
could  well  have  been  lifted  imrI  for  word 
irom  messages  on  the  samel  subject  sent 
to  Congress  by  former  PresiMnt  Trtiman 
10  years  ago.  Essentially,  they  are  the 
same  scare  words,  threats  6f  def  eettons 
by  our  friends  If  we  do  not  ioontinue  aid 
on  a  massive  scale  and  of  a  larger  draft. 

It  is  obvious,  from  talking  with  other 
Monbers  of  the  Oongress,rthat  some- 
thing more  than  rehasbe^  arguments 
were  expected.  We  have  nard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  from  administration  sources 
about  a  new  look  in  the 
The  truth  is  we  are  asked 
same  old  program. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
ing  to  take*  long,  hard  look 
dent's  request.    The 
luctance  to  take  positive 
viate  oondlUons  of  chroi 
ment  in  a  growing  number 
to  act  in  a  bold  manner 
current  downward  drift  in 
only  serve  to  emphasize 
request  for  assistance  overieas. 

Many  Congressmen  are]  asking  this 
question:  "If  it  is  wise  and  desirable  to 
help  other  countries  build  sound  econo- 
mies, why  is  it  not  just  as  Important  to 
enable  all  sections  to  partic«)ate  in  pros- 
perity at  home?**  These  Members  are 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  i  foreign  aid. 
They  are,  however,  determllned  that  in 
times  of  mounting  unemployment  and 
economic  recession  more  attention  be 
paid  to  domestic  problems. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request. 
I  am  sure  this  point  will  be  brought 
home  to  the  administration  m  a  most 
forceful  manner  before  tine  debate  on 
foreign  aid  is  over. 

It  was  only  2  years  ago  tliat  President 
Eisenhower  uul  Secretary  Dulles  as- 
sured Congress  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived to  cut  back  on  f  oreigb  aid  and  to 
work  toward  its  gradual!  elimination. 
Now  they  are  sajring  Just  the  opposita. 
They  want  Congress  to  ine^ease  the  ap- 
propriation and  to  spread  pur  commit- 
ments even  wider. 

The  President's  economlclaid  message 
poses  many  serious  and  granre  queatlons. 
Before  I  try  to  answer  them,  I  want  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Dulles  and  ^er  admin- 
istration witnesses  have  to  say  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Comi^ttee  and  to 
study  all  other  testimony  before  reach- 
ing any  definite  decision. 


Herbert  Hoover  at  Vi 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElflARKS 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PXNNSTLVAKM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPBB£|KMTATEVSB 

Ttiesday,  February  21 195t 

Mr.  DAQtTE.  Mr.  Speakler.  my  hcaauB 
county  is  a  proud  county,  of  a  xnoud 
State,  Chester  County.  PiL  It  Is  the 
oldest  rural  coimty  in  Pennkylvaiiia  and 
all  of  its  land  titles  date  bMJk  tfli,^7n]liam 
Penn.  It  has  mcny.'placef  of  hlstoxle 
greatness  and  because  It  originally 
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CONGUSSiONAl,  RKOpU^—  iiQUSB 


— . sya  ba  on 

gfuuDd.  against  tha  oonosnlzailon  of  ezoMsL'M 
power  in  ■pvemment.  fnoustry,  or  tn  labor. 
After  nmcb  sufflarttag-  *t«* 


adenladtte 
ttanpulBory 


Shrines  is  Vallagr 

I'a 

siUtt 
eitkaPMlMrfli 
reminder  of  the  great  heritage  we 

festhft  

ttPfwHsTsln  tiK  wdnlsr  ai  IITT-Tt^a 


blllty  Is  detrimental  to  the 
to  tlia  prawnrnrimi  ot  ttaa  ftaa  wa«  of  Ufe. 
Tha  Oonstrtution  at  the  Unfted  8tetea»  with 
ttsgoaraBttes  of  relXgtaus,  eoonoBdc,  and 
puUUual  frestfmn.  was  InaUtutotf  by  men  wIm 


kaaifti 

holds  its  Awards 

is 


same  fleeduui  arcStfOoef 


clpllning  power  of  a  sovereign  govemaafent  on 
to  a  private  orgahisatlon. 
Those  who  do  not  umtelbute  to  the  United 

societies  or  belong  to  one  of  our  two  great 
political  parties,  benefit  nevertta^ess.  To 
that  sKtena  tfeog  aae  flae  liitam.  Bus  — ilil 
we  want  to  substitute  '^""npilflfm  for  volun- 
tary giving  and  partlclpaHoa? 

Labor  aMliB<kistx|  TasawSliitf  aO—Mnittee 
were  shocking  to  the  prevtoosiy  unlhfarmed 


With  VaUey  Forge 
the 


to  VUlsy  I^Eie  to 

took  tftie  ec- 

)■  te  *ll«cr  a  tiaslj  aMnas^  ai  tte 

ef  wMch  be  policed 
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viously  at   a   time  when 
f  aecd  wMh  a  grawe 

letated  out  that 

he  said.  " 
of 
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Anyone  who  heard  Mr.  Hoover  at 
Valley  Forge  hut  Saturday  and  then 
later  in  the  day  heard  the  tirade  of  vlli- 
flcatioB  that  eane  from  anetlker  former 
President  of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington  caaid  not  help  bat  make  a 
comparison  and  coaelude  that  training 
lease  ttaeir  marka 


to  bet 

At  the  tuca  of  the  oeativy..  as  a  matter 
Qt  national  policy.  It  ^•ontw  nacessary  to 
ttnlt  ths  expansive  power  of  big  IndurCry. 
The  passage  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 


niere  has  been  muck : 
nqi  viawa  regsriUnt  Inttnr  rannatuaii  si  irta- 
tkuaa  tag  those  who  seek  to  confuse  ^^ti^T 
than  to  inform.  1  believe  that  the  right  of 
an  tndtvldual  to  jotn  a  tabor  organlzatloa 
shewld  be  pre^ecteu  by  State 
law.    X' 

OS 

tbmOm^mm  at  %t»\ 
X  bsUsva  kk  snnrittse  b^p^oiav.  I*  ^ 
will  noMla.  psntaptart  by  tew.  Ttaa  sight  ot 
collective  bargaining  calls  for  rMponslhla 
conduct  on  the  part  of  management  and  la- 
bor. It  caRB  for  negotiation  in  good  faith. 
OeUaettve  bargaimng  should  not,  and 
eraaelwtoaosr 

•r  In.  Hkof 


o£  tteic  ttaat  faae  wUL  M 
lulaaof  fair  play. 

I  believe  the  rank  and  me  of  tlw 
of  labor  organteattOBs  need 
toctftoK,  ame  Svwa  that  etMl  Z 


1.  The  membership  should  ba  sMa  ta  ( 

ite  "*"^*-'T  hg  aacael  *"""*  and.  to 

so  cast  be  Uke  only  ones  that  are  ooontetf. 

r.  When  their  aflleers  iwie  bewme  tneom- 
pvtest,  have  ofeewn  lack  ar  llBgiliy  In  «k» 
hnnriHig  aS  Miiiia  tmrndt,  as  for 


,  Um  msBtbasatUc)  »*>^"''^  have  tk*] 
to  recall  tha  offlcen  by  secret  ballot. 

8.  lite  rank  and  filfe  of  the  membemHp  at 
a  labor  orgenteatfcm  shooM  Dot  be  taken  owt 


%l:abor  SUaU  Be  Fiee  i»  0»  lepabUc 


oC  lia  mMUoB  Aiwwipsaa.    Thto.  te 

power  for  responsible  teadsrs  in  tedustry  qk 
labor  to  want,  and  far  too  mush  power  for 
Irxesponslble  men  to  be  allowed  to  have. 
Just  as  monopoHsttc  power  tn  government 
»♦  be  eeuBteuaBeed  by  a  free  people,  so 
tme  fkat  sasMswalistle  ~ 
»«  be 

_      It  of 
NaMher  tedwrtstel  nor 
osganlratioas  shamld  ba  above  tha  law  as  be 
given    powers    which   no    nm^gpPiMm  ?n»n  tal 
agency  should  have. 

Tlw  unions  of  the  l^andtTravtan  countries 
are  l>ased  on  vuluuteir  and  not  eomputeory 

>  Isbas  lead- 


famtty^te  that 

Bep»hrr  can  be  ciC  i ^^_ , 

that  tha  memheza  »»»^«'i<«  have  «^*  if^vnr  ta 
make  that  determination  by  secret  ballot. 

4.  nie  a<!niBilttfatftju  of  the  welfare  funds 
ef  the  ttBtoB  meusacss  afae« 
in  the  same  way  that  bank 


6.  The   inltlnti— 

naents  ot  mpihers  should,  be  fully  p»rr^^ir^fil 
and  handled  wtCh  the  znost  strict  accoxxntai* 
btllty  and  tategrtty. 

Aa«nlsn 


HQIL  WOUAll  F.  KNOWLAND 


Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

Taasdav.  J^sbrlMrp  2S.  13&» 
Mr.  KNOWliANiX     Mr.  Pfcaident,  I 

te  lite  CosrsKsasioirn  Recokv  afB  article 
entlQed  Tatxu*  Should  Be  Free  In  Our 
RepubUc."  which  I  prepared  for  the 
Amrrtcan  Metcury  far  March  1968. 

Tlwre  beiag  ne  eNeetiea.  the  aitlclt 
was  orttered  to  be  prteted  tn  the  Rbcoko; 
a&  follows: 


Va  ace  aJi  ranitfmart.  oc  should  be.  xegacd- 
Ing  tha  righte  of  Amerlcaa  -Ittarni  iindcr  oiv 
Constitution.  Our  right  of  employment  Is  a 
basie  tftB  rig^t  of  the  first  inagjdtttdr. 

Compulsory  tmioBlsai  denies  the  worker  a 
tsasdoa  of  ckoice. 

1.  Itdeataato-mll 


asadetoHH 
e.  CA^oa. 
to  caaact  arhUrary  «ad 
union  ofllc.lslB  without  fear  ef  ratallation. 
Minority  members  should  have  the  same  kind 
of  safeguards  secured  as  fbr  mlnoztty  stoek- 
-eWasi  in  r' " 

ir  te  taka  ai 


—  a  kikig  easapa  be 

agiteelkg  to  pag  duea.  kiitiatlos  leas  and  a»> 
sessmenti,  and  to  submit  to  the  Hi«»tp^f^^  q^ 
a  private  ocganlzatlon. 
r.  It  BMkss  Ssptlw  these  of  the  meaaker- 

soatie  ar  paM^ 
eS  •■ 


Ix)ng  ago  I  learned  that  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  puMte  Sf^  is  that  abuse  and  deliberate 
mlsi' e pi  ciotu  Cattua  of  one's  vtews  and  acttans 
too  often  take  place.  It  Is  one  reason  many 
abte  men  and  women  wflt  not  offer  them.- 
selves  tot  public  elective  ofBce.  I  have,  how- 
ever, great  faith  tkat  the  people  n*n  f»^ 
through  the  political  smog  created  by  >^»«^£p- 
Ing  partisans  and.  will  separate  tact  ^t*«i 
fiction.  I  want  to  otttliaa 
dpias  in  wklch  I  beUasa. 


rvpttan  at  the  ts»aataklp^  |pi  canaot 
without  losing  their  abinty  to  work  Um.  a 
decent  livelihood. 
What  AsMrtoan  woeM  want  to  Bve  ta  a 
It 


action?    To  remain  a  member  if  hie 
tkaia  Oklated  atbicvlaaf 

So  tt  Is  with  eivlc.  veteran,  farm  and  tra^- 
tenud  g;uu|m.    The  type  of  leadership,  ttxe 
spkKwat  er  asateikil,  the  sectef  or 


riods  and  imder  adeq*iate  saCaguasda  to  tke 
local  membership.  Nor  »>^^ld  they,  by  esaa- 
tlon  of  pa]^  locals  or  extenatve  setting  up 
of  trusteesMps  over  local  tmtons,  be  abte  to 

large  as  well  as  to  the 
Tkay  neak  to  ka  iskird  as 

tary  union  membership  and  a  bill  of  ftg^*« 
Cor  labor  I  have  been  marked  by  some  for 
pomical  Hqufdatlon.  If  I  never  hold  publlto 
oSoe  auutSier  dky  of  my  Hffe  I  shaS  not 
ta  tarttag^  Ikte  ismw  before  ttie  peeple  of 


aa  the  aaa  wh»  _ 
BapwhllB  aodk  la  tha  paat*  baaa  lialgaA. 
maintain  It.  As  Republicans.  Denkxrats.  ce 
tndependente  we  can  aU  join  tn  subacrlhl&g 
•e  tke  asm  of  Ikeame  JBg^ssuu  wkes  he 
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the  mind  ef  man." 
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Fehfrmry  S5 


RecMBBMidafloM  for  LegbUtb*  AdioB 
to  Albviato  IIm  Ptrib  of  UbmvIot- 
ment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  anew  jbubst 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBJBSSNTATIVJES 

Tuesday.  February  25. 1958 

lUx.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, through  its  president,  Paul 
Krebs,  addressing  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
gressional delegation  at  a  conference 
called  today  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering methods  of  alleviating  the  perils  of 
unemplosrment  and  to  inspire  full  em- 
ploym^it  in  the  Nation  and  State,  of- 
fered a  two-pr(Miged  campaign  to  meet 
the  situation. 

Significant  recommendations  covering 
a  short-term  program  and  a  long-range 
stability  program  were  presented  to  the 
New  Jersey  Members  of  Congress. 

The  State  CIO  said  the  short-term 
program  Is  designed  to  assure  immedi- 
ate help  to  those  currently  suffering 
hardship  as  a  result  of  unemployment 
and  to  create  new  jobs  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Such  measiu-es  will  not  merely 
help  relieve  immediate  problems,  but 
can  be  used  to  meet  similar  situations  in 
the  future,  and  in  addition,  some  of 
them  will  provide  a  substantial  cushion 
to  protect  the  economy  against  splraling 
recessions,  which  tend  to  grow  from  the 
losses  of  purchasing  power  suffered  by 
laid-ofl  workers. 

The  specific  short-term  recommenda- 
tions Include  the  following : 

First.  Immediate  action  by  Congress 
to  enact  minimum  Federal  standards  of 
unemployment  compensation  to  assure 
that  all  States  will  provide  adequate  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  and 
duration,  and  other  reascmable  eligibil- 
ity requirements,  including  a  provision 
to  limit  dlsq\iallficatlons  because  of 
strikes  to  4  weeks. 

Second.  Provision  for  Federal  supple- 
mentation of  State  benefits  imtil  the 
States  have  bad  time  to  bring  their  laws 
Into  conformity  with  the  mtntnunn  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Third.  Legislation  to  protect  laid-ofl 
workers  imable  to  make  payments  on 
home  mortgages  by  a  Federal  morato- 
rium for  the  period  of  their  involuntary 
imemployment. 

Fourth.  CcMisumer  purchasing  power 
should  be  stimulated  by  increasing  the 
personal  income-tax  exemptions  from 
the  current  $600  to  a  Tninimnm  of  $800. 
This  will  be  immediately  refiected  in 
higher  take-home  pay  checks  due  to  re- 
duced withholding  taxes  and  will  enable 
low-  and  middle-income  families  to  In- 
crease their  spending,  thus  providing 
employment.  It  will  also  provide  large 
families  with  the  most  dep^ents  with 
the  most  help. 

Fifth.  Telescope  production  schedule* 
on  defense  contracts  currently  in  pit>- 
ductioa  In  distressed  areas  to  provide 
maximum  emploTnient  with  a  minimum 
of  delay. 


Sixth.  Construction  schedules!  on  pub- 
lic works  in  distressed  areas  fdr  which 
contracts  have  already  been  let  should 
be  telescoped  to  provide  maxirnmn  em- 
ployment opportxmities  immediately. 
Other  projects  planned  for  su^h  areas 
should  be  gotten  imder  way  with  a  minl- 
mimi  of  delay.  . 

In  presenting  Its  recommenda|;ions  for 
the  long-range  stability  progiiun,  the 
State  CIO  council  sti^lgd  that  'Vt  is  not 
sufficient  to  concern  ouriselves  o^ily  with 
the  immediate  crisis.  There  ari  numer- 
ous measures  which  should  b«  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  strength^ilng  the 
economy  and  helping  to  prevent;  repeti- 
tion of  similar  imemployment  crises  in 
the  future,  as  well  as  policies  designed  to 
insure  swifter  and  more  effective  action 
If  imemployment  should  threatc^." 

The  long-range  stability  program  In- 
cluded the  following: 

First.  Federal^nancial  aid  to  mxinlcl- 
pallties  to  clear  property  of  obsolete 
plants  and  to  replace  them  wkth  new, 
modem,  and  diversified  f  acilitiep  to  pro- 
vide new  employment  opportunities. 

Second.  Increase  the  piurchaang  pow- 
er of  millions  of  low-wage  workers  by 
amending  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  provide  a  minimum  wage  of  *  $1.25  an 
hour,  with  extended  coverage. 

Third.  Raise  Social  Security  Act  pen- 
sions to  levels  adequate  to  provide  an 
American  standard  of  living  U>  retired 
workers  and  their  dependent^  extend 
coverage  to  groups  not  presently  covered 
and  provide  pensions  for  disabled  work- 
ers regardless  of  age.  [ 

Fourth.  Present  policies  in  the  allo- 
cation of  defense  contracts  s^iould  be 
liberalized  to  permit  eflectivi  use  in 
counteracting  imemploymeix.  The 
remnants  of  the  policy  of  industrial  dis- 
persion, completely  senseless  in  the  era 
of  the  H-bomb,  must  be  ende4  so  that 
woiic  can  be  made  available  *to  areas 
where  there  are  idle  workers!  already 
housed  and  already  provided  Iwith  es- 
sential commimity  facilities. 

Fifth.  Speed  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  for  highway  construction. 

Sixth.  Federal  aid  for  the  eonstruc- 
tion  of  schools  to  wipe  out  the  current 
deficit  of  300.000  clftssroomsj  and  to 
build  the  additional  265,000  cfissrooms 
which  will  be  needed  by  1960.    i 

Seventh.  Federal  aid  for  flhe  con- 
struction of  hospitals  to  wip«  out  the 
current  deficit  of  838,000  bed$  and  to 
provide  additional  beds  reqiiirokl  by  our 
expanding  population.  ' 

Eighth.  Federal  aid  to  ass^ire  con- 
struction of  2  million  housing  units  per 
year.  Including  middle-income,  as  well 
as  low-income  housing,  to  provide  good 
homes  in  healthy  neighborhoods  for  all 
Americans.  | 

Ninth.  Grants  and  long-term  low  In- 
terest loans  to  States.  countiesTjand  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  airports,  and  other  public 
facilities.  : 

Tenth.  Establishment  of  a  pomanent 
Commission  on  Technological!  Change 
composed  of  representatives  #f  labor, 
farmers,  management,  and  Government. 
to  keep  imder  constant  review  develop- 
ments In  automation,  atomic  attid  solar 
energy,  and  other  innovations  and  to 


make  appropriate  reeommtndatloog  to 
Congress  and  the  Pre«ld«|t  to  aanm 
that  the  fruits  of  technoloitfeal  advance 
are  fairly  shared  and  full  i  employment 
achieved  and  maintained.  > 

Eleventh.  Federal  aid  to  leducatlon  to 
provide  scholarships,  increltfed  salaries 
for  teachers,  and  adequate  funds  for  re- 
search. I 

Twelfth.  Immediate  restoration  of 
farm-price  supports  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  more  extensive  use  t>f  farm  sur- 
pluses to  relieve  hunger  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  development  of  a  new 
and  sound  farm  program,     j 

Thirteenth.  Liberalization  of  Oovem- 
ment  lending  policies  to  help  small  busi- 
ness a«id  stricter  control  over  the  exer- 
cise of  monopoly  power  \b  mammoth 
corporations.  [ 

Fourteenth.  Vigorous  pipeecutlon  of 
the  Kefauver  subcommittee's  Investiga- 
tion of  wage-price-proflt  prelatkmshlps 
to  expose  the  reasons  for  Existing  bJili 
prices  and  to  deter  fxirther'  Inflatioo. 

Fifteenth.  Legislation  to! impose  pub- 
lie  responsibility  on  the  excise  of  vast 
power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
throttle  business  activity  imd  emptoy- 
ment  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit.  J 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  reeognli- 
ing  the  sense  of  urgency  ttiat  exists  to 
meet  this  grave  problem  which  faeee 
America,  all  Members  of  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  the  above  proposals. 


Lkbaama't  Desperate  lOr^al 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KATHRYN  L 


AHAN 


or  rmmuutLW. 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  RXPRS$BNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  February  2^.  19Si 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  It  had  been  my 
purpose  to  Join  on  Thursdhiy.  Fdbruary 
13.  in  the  tributes  in  the  House  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  their  determina- 
tion again  to  be  free,  imfortunately. 
illness  prevented  my  being  here  at  that 
time. 

Had  I  been  In  attendaiice.  I  would 
have  made  the  following  statement; 

LlTHtrAKU'S  DCSPBATS  pBBBAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  In  wbl«^  my  Congrw- 
■ional  District  is  located,  tbe  |Clty  of  Pblto- 
delphla,  is  much  like  our  Capital  City  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  in  that  it  la  a  dty  buUt 
aroxind  the  concept  of  freed4im.  On  erery 
Bide,  we  in  Phlladelidila  have  remlndere  In 
brick  and  stone  of  the  events  which  led  to 
America's  own  freedom  and  of  great  men  who 
helped  to  bring  about  our  f^edom.  It  is 
almost  possible,  whUe  walking  near  Inde- 
pendence HaU  and  otir  other  bhrlnes  of  the 
Revolution,  to  see  thoae  events  of  so  many 
years  ago.  J 

Conaequentiy.  we  in  PhUaddphla  ar«  very 
much  aware  of  the  yearnings  of  aU  peoples  in 
au  coxmtrlM  where  freedomi  la  denied  to 
enjoy  the  blenlngs  of  liberty  as  we  enjoy 
tbem. 


Each  day,  our  hearts  go  oulj  to  those  held 
captive  by  the  yoke  of  communism  In  those 
nations  behind  the  Iron  CuHaln,  and  we 
symphathlze  In  tbelr  deep«rate  ordeal  and 
dedicate  oxirselvee  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  speed  the  day  when  they^wlU  a^^  be 
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Oa  thJe  day.  we  ImI  pertteululy 
rowf al  for  the  people  of  ftlthnsnle.  a»  they 
noaai  oUmt  tlniss  in  other  ecas  of  thrslr  lila- 
tary  viHn  ttMf  enJoTed  fieeilmii 

The  snaleT>smeBt  at  Tfth»ants  ft  one  of  the 
worst  crimes  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ood  grant 
that  deUverance  comes  soon. 


TIk  nreat  «f  a  Dei 

States 


£XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aiFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  Mww  jMMsrr 
■MAIS  or  THS  ONITKD  STAIXB 

Tvesd<iy,  Febnmry  25. 1959 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jeney.  Mr.  PrtaL- 
w  Jermr*  aenior  nfiieiui  CMr. 
8wTHl  and  I  eaeh  feceif«d  yeitenlay 
similar  letten  fron  Mr.  Barry  B.  Hafnea, 
publisher  of  one  of  New  Jerseyls  fhie 
aemapmpexa,  the  Paterson  Evming  News. 
In  his  letters  to  us,  Mr.  Haines  speJled 
out  his  real  coneem  tiiat.  in  effect,  Amer- 
lea  is  WMiyiiig  iteeif  into  a  woEse  eeo- 


With  the  same  letter.  Mr.  Hatoee  tor- 
warded  to  us  an  editodal  from  the  Pater- 
soD  Evening  News  which  appeared  on 
February  25  urging  the  proclamation  by 
the  gofemof  la  every  State  of  a  Believe 
In  America  Week  fron  March  2S  to 
March  29. 

_  Thejaotlvatlqn  of  the  Patereon  Eve- 
Btog  News  Is  surely  to  be  commended, 
and  I  know  that  our  ^-nlUft^^^^^>^f  jq  the 
Senate  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
this  propoeal  whieh.  after  all.  affeete  ail 
ourStatea. 

I  ask  eInanfawMM  eonsent  to  have 
prtaitod  to  the  Rccom)  Mr.  Haloes'  let- 
ter, the  editorial,  and  the  jnibJic  state- 
ment which  I  made  when  I  was  asked  to 
comment  on  this  propcMaL 

There  being  no  obtJeetioa.  the  matten 
were  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the  Baooea. 
•sfoOows: 

Th«  PsTBSoif  Zianuie  Wsws. 
Paterson.  N.  J.,  Febrmttrj  Z2.  1959. 
Hon.  CuFFoao  P.  CAax. 
Untted  Statet  Senate, 
WMMMfij/ton.  D.  C, 
Dus  Cisrr:   TYtxn  Is  no  more  Important 
priMem  Ikefore  the  Hation  today  than  onr 
eecmomy  wtileh  la  threatened  more  toy  a  pey- 
eboeofBatle  tllaess  tl»n  by  an  aetnai  malady. 
Americans  are  talking  themselves  into  what 
eould  eMlly  beeooe  a  major  depreaelon. 

I  have  been  gtvtng  sertoue  tbooght  to  the 
*w<lwi  and  ha've  oome  xip  wtth  a  program 
that  I  ttdnk  can  put  an  end  to  the  defeatist 
allU«eii  which  Is  permeattng  the  nattanai 
reetore  ooee  agatai  taherent 
Matty,  eomrage  and  progieaelTe- 


I  a  r«9vtat  of  aa  avtiele  whleSi  wm 
^e  flnt  page  of  the  Patereon 
1  on  Toeeday.  Vebnavy  tS.  and 
X  arge  you  to  i«ad  It  tharoaghly.  i  e^e- 
elaUy  dlvset  your  etteathm  to  ttte  aomna- 
ttoBta  whteh  It  a  pttipueeJ  "Um*  erery 
Oavmnaf  to  aeevy  atato  of  the  Uaited  States 
proclaim  Beheve  tat  Amartea  We*  tiom 
Iterch  is  to  lfii«h  M. 
Ton  «m  aoto  that  tte  eesean  «r  < 

ts  «h 


chain 


taylag  la  all  pheMs  of  everydiv  Vdm.  Om 
lirnpcaai  Ja  that  Amerkrsns  be  galvanised 
Into  an  alBrmatlve  attitude  and  that  duri^ 
this  wseh  otf  Believe  In  AnrmT-^.^^  the  ti«nd 
alU  he  oheagerl  as  a  result  of  which  then 
ean  very  speedily  be  restored  great  laoete 
of  x«ea|]ilayment  In  IndustciM  whl^  ai« 
■ow  so  sorely  beset. 

lauaedlately  upon  mceipt  of  this  letter 
would  you  please  be  kind  *"~ig^  to  ac- 
knowledae  to  me  what  you  hope  to  be  able 
to  do  In  the  United  States  Senate;  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Labor  ^<\  other 
agencies  which  might  be  *,ff*^f>4  by  a  nkove- 
ment   of   this  kind? 

Emphatic  pilbUc  Jprrmmiw\r-»ynmx\\  l}j  your- 

•eir  and  by  other  statesmen  and  leaders 
ittiomt  Interest  you  may  be  able  to  stimulate 
wQI  Mem  to  bring  this  matter  into  proper 
national  focus  and  1  am  supremely  confident 
that  thxis.  In  a  dramatic  stroke,  we  wm  be 
able  to  turn  the  present-day  tide  off  doubt 
and  fear  tnto  one  of  courage  and  optimism. 

As  one  deeply  concerned  about  onr  great 
coontry.  1  appeal  to  you  for  your  energetic 
enlistment  in  what  I  think  yiru  wHI  agree 
li  a  paramount  eattse  before  the  country. 

With  every  good  wMi.  believe  me  to  be 
Stncerety  yuuis. 

BsasT  B.  mama, 

PvbNsfter. 

iVL  3.)   Svenliv  Mewa 
g6,lM8J 

Tstjc  n 


Wo  eanse,  no  purpose,  nothing  Is  of  avail 
unless  there  Is  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  In 
It. 

A  country  Is  only  so  stiuiig  as  Its  people 
are  willing  to  be  strong — and  its  progress  and 
ffowth  and  atnagth  mtm  meesiifiiil  by  the 
dedication  of  Its  citizens. 

Amerteaa  wm  bom  of  a  prluclyle  the 
right  to  the  punuU  of  life,  libei^.  and  hap- 
piness. The  Pilgrims  crossed  what  were 
then  stlU  uncharted,  foreboding  seas,  to 
come  to  a  land  of  wUdemese,  to  fouad  a  land 
of  freedom. 

So  this  Is  America,  greatest  country  In  the 
world,  laliiiiial  basClao  of  fteedcaii.  around 
which  rsdlates  the  ho^  of  mnnons  upon 
millions  of  people  aaainat  the  slavery  of 
despotism  and  dictatorship. 

Men  and  women  have  died  by  the  millions 
to  piusara  ABMKlea,  to  keep  It  thriving, 
pulsating. 

l*uftt  we  die  fllMMld  vnr  only  wPPuguess 
h»  aght  for  these  United  States  be  to  the 
Mood  of  a«r  paong  poorlng  out  to  battler 
Should  w«  aot  aght  Joat  as  couii^ewly  to 
malntato  a  happy  lifer 

These  are  days  dlffsrent  than  when  WMh- 
izigton  lived.  Kow  we  have  two  kln<te  ol 
war — the  war  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  air. 
of  the  atom,  and  the  rocket  and  the  cold 
Is  devaMattag  te  its  ItrtwWty. 

;  TO  THK  mtmo  stans 

A  oountry  UJoe  the  United  States,  steefied 
in  democracy  and  willing  to  free  deadly  Com- 
Buulal  spies  Just  to  preserve  our  own  prtce- 
■  "*  speech  herttage,  most  be  on  the  alert 
a  day.  Mi  daya  a  year,  agataet  the 

of 
Btvtog 

The   Mac 
of  our  penehaat  for  tntOam.  and  piotoctiaa 
of  It  la  an  its  i''**'"otf>ttnns.  doait  want  a 
kmtng  war. 

But  they  do  want  to  keep  the  oold  war 

a 


to  Ms 

With 


America.    8o  llb«tr-lovli^;  aad  hin-seektag 

Americans  panic  aU  over  again — more  ■«'*wwjf 
more  onl  f  ei  slUes,  more  ooOigee— make  evenr- 
body  a  scientist. 

How  mtzed  np  can  we  gett  Are  we  TOdc- 
and-roll  ciazy?  What  about  Amertcaa  re- 
sonrcefulneaB,  Ingenuity.  detemdnatton. 
knowtodgeahmty? 

Warn  we  lost  tt  aSf 

Do  we  havr  to  have  a  dipiiLaaton  beesrnse 
the  propagandtots  aay  eondlttons  are  bad? 

Of  coun  o  conditions  arent  the  bMt.  Ton 
cant  ten  t  .n  who^  out  of  a  Jot)  Oiat  he's 
making  goot  pay.  Just  as  you  cant  eon- 
vtnoe  the  fenow  who  has  a  headache  that  he"* 
In  t^jtop  shape. 

wa  oui  z*U£ 

But  by  the  shm 
aetosB  toto  luaim, 
down  the  street  t 
thawodd.    HiwthM  will 
htnthe  doent  took  welL    By  _ 

F>oor  victim  is  begtontag  ao  <eol  i 
stomach  and  in  6  mlnvtoa.  all's 
tha  world. 

Doctors  caU  this  condition 
The  illness  is  more  aseatal  than  pbyslcaL 

A  petaon  with  tt"thlng  vrong  can  nsei  iil||.h< 
beocMne  a  real  patient  with  an  illnei  ae  had 
as  if  it  weren't  fancied.  You're  as  alcfc  aa  you 
believe  you  are. 

America  is  now  In  the  throes  of  a  psycho- 
somatic slump. 

The  more  we  talk  about  depressions  and 
about  how  bad  bualneas  is.  Uie  worse  we  Aall 
become. 

The  disease  Is  contagious.  People  Who  are 
doing  weH.  perhaps  better  than  ever,  h^ia 
to  worry.  They  reason :  Uayhe  conditions  are 
bad. 

Better  retrench.  "Wont  buy  that  new  car 
we  had  planned:  make  last  year**  suit  do; 
cancel  out  the  new  clothes,  forget  about  a 
new  refrigerator,  or  gas  or  electric  stove,  was 
gonna  buy  a  new  heating  system  lor  the 
house,  or  pick  Jip  an  air  conditioner  In  antici- 
pation of  a  hot  strmmer. 

Cancel  all  these  things  out.  Better  warn 
Sister  Josle,  Coiisln  Anii.  have  a  chat  with 
those  nice  neighbors  next  door. 

Depression:  Tbe  cry  begins  to  echo  throu^ 
the  land.  The  politicians,  those  hearty  fel- 
lows who  love  to  spout  and  maybe  thus  hurt 
the  fellow  la  the  other  party,  make  the  halls 
resound  with  their  mournful  wailing.  Their 
bellies  are  full,  they're  '^"tfnuliig  to  r*T 
thekr  csm  harvests. 

But  their  pitiful  cries  about  the  plight  of 
the  Nation  add  to  the  heart-rending  scene. 

So  people  stop   bayl^.    BastneaB 
down  in  the  etorea.    niwks  are  laid  off, 


acAMoracxaaiiia  a 

The  stares  stop  buying.  ^^«^^]  their  ( 
In  the  factories.    So  factories  sliut  down. 

Auto  dealers  are  loaded  with  can  because 
the  peofrte  who  could  buy  arent.  T1iey>e 
heard  about  a  depressloa.  8o  the 
torlasahat  dowa. 

Boantost  Mo  TefrigerataBT  Mba 

So  the  steel  mills  shut  _ . 

Thus  is  a  depression  bom. 

Wen.  Mr.  and  airs.  America,  we've  got 
enough  buflt-tn  safeguards  against  depres- 
^—  in  this  eooBtry  to  aaake  R  wnlfhely  to 


li  a  tfefiitoaloB,  tt  will  be  maa- 
by  an  of  we. 
So  wo  propose  that  eoaMlhtag  be  aom 

it. 


awl  la  ready  to  spead  WUkMs  to  ooant 
It.  The  Cnmmlse  pradaim  the  newly 
covered  virtues  of  their  avtiiderful 
system  In  which  every  boy  and  girl  Is  a  bud- 
4ttag  scientist  ready  to  dtecovei  some  new 
filghirully  Bopcflar  wonder  to  envelup 


»^*  »  esBKt  bcttevhig  tn  Annriea. 

If  an  over  ^Is  land  of  onis,  thoee  of  im 
aho  need  thtn^i  ttid  have  poetpooed  buying 
ttMin,  one  to  atart  buying  what  we  need, 
etorea  wocdd  hm.  mills  would  start  boom- 
tag,  and  Che  u i lei i iployed  woitM  hi  Mmct 
Oi^ter  lie  liadk  on  the  jOb. 

Amertea  can  be  ai  healthy  as  its  peofAe 
want  It  to  be. 


It:. 


1' 
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We  propoae  tbat  every  Oovemor  In  every 
Stat«  in  tbe  United  States  proclaim  Belleve- 
In-Amerlca  Weak,  aay  from  liarch  28  to 
March  29. 

Believing  in  America  will  only  t>e  translat- 
ing into  tangible  action  the  inherent,  abid- 
ing faith  of'  our  Founding  Fathers  and  of 
our  people  since  the  United  States  came  into 
being — ^that  this  is  the  greatest  country  on 
earth. 

The  Ckmununlsts  would  love  a  depression 
in  the  United  States. 

So  what's  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Com- 
mies is  what's  good  for  us  In  this  cotmtry. 

To  every  governor  in  these  United  States, 
we  are  sending  this  message  of  Belleve-ln- 
America  Week,  in  the  solemn  and  deep  feel- 
ing that  the  best  answer  to  a  threatened 
depression  is  to  prevent  it. 

And  the  beet  way  to  prevent  it  Is  to  adopt 
the  antidote.  The  best  antidote  is  to  do 
something  about  it  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  ailment  to  creep  up  on  us. 

Believe  in  America? 

Well,  say  so— and  make  jova  word  count 
with  action. 

STATK>ni«T     BT     SENATOR     CLnFTORO     P.     CASS, 

New  Jesset,  on  Bexjeve-in-America  Week. 
MaBCH  23-29,  PZOPOSID  BT  Patbson  (N.  J.) 
BvkningNxws 

The  Paterson  Evening  News  one  of  New 
Jersey's  flne  newspapers,  has  highlighted  an 
extremely  Important  aspect  of  America's  eco- 
nomic strength — our  confidence  in  America 
and  in  ourselves. 

Surely,  this  most  commendable  effort 
Should  be  supported  to  the  hilt.  At  the 
same  time,  all  those  in  private  life  and  at 
the  State  and  local  as  well  as  the  national 
level  of  government — ^must  give  otir  imre- 
mltting  attention  to  discover  and  carry  out 
specific  measures  to  spur  an  upturn  in  eco- 
nomic activity  and  in  emplo3rment,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  distressed  areas 
which  exist  in  New  Jersey  and  other  parts 
of  the  country. 


Brotherhood  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or   aCABTlANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITXD  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  25, 1958 

Mr.  BX7TLER.  Bifr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  a  statement  I 
made  recently  in  connection  with 
Brotherhood  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
moat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcobo,  as  follows: 

STATBaCXNT      BT      SENATOa      JOBW      Mamwat.t. 

Bimat.  Bbpublicam,  or  Mabti,ai«d 

Brotherhood  Week  is  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  together  Christians  and 
J«wa  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  good 
fellowship.  It  serves  to  remind  all  of  vis  that 
we  are  ohlldren  of  God  seeking  to  carry  out 
His  will  in  our  Journey  through  life.  It  re- 
minds us  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  as  such 
we  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together  in 
the  interest  ot  all  people  regardless  of  reli- 
gious or  political  faiths.  It  reminds  us  that 
prejudice  and  hate  can  destroy  xis  and  each 
thing  we  hold  dear.  The  emotion  of  hate  is 
an  emotion  we  cannot  entertain  and  enjoy 
mental  and  phyaloal  health.  It  festers  with 
us  and  grow*  like  a  eancero\is  tumor  to  bring 
eventual  destruction  of  our  soul.   Prejudice 


Is  akin  to  hate  and  ultimately  buQds  up  to 
hate.  It  has  no  place  in  the  teaihlngs  of 
Ood. 

Today  godless  communism  threitens  the 
liberty  of  free  men  and  their  right  t^  worship 
God  as  they  see  fit.  It  acknowledgm  no  dif- 
ference between  the  faith  of  the  Chrtstlan 
and  the  faith  of  the  Jews.  In  facti  all  faith 
In  a  Supreme  Being  is  outlawed  In  ^e  Com- 
mxinist  philosophy.  We  all  know  tHe  answer 
to  such  godless  dogma.  We  know  that  all  of 
us  who  believe — Christians  and  Jews  alike — 
must  unite  in  brotherhood.  So  sta^jng  can 
such  a. brotherhood  become  that  wt  can  de- 
feat the  evils  of  communism,  preserve  our 
religion  and  our  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

Such  a  brotherhood  composed  of  Cod-fear- 
ing people  throughout  the  world  Isqur  refuge 
against  Communist  domination.  We  must  in 
these  hours  of  trial  turn  as  one  to  Cod.  For 
then  we  shall  find  salvation.  I 

Brotherhood  Week  Is  a  sincere  {effort  to 
bring  good  people  of  all  faiths  tog^her  in  a 
spirit  of  imderstandlng  and  in  the  tradition 
of  good  neighbors.  I  am  indeed  pfoud  that 
In  my  own  small  way  I  am  permitted  to  make 
a  contribution  to  this  noble  purpose. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  seeds  thai  we  have 
sown  will  blossom  into  full  flower.  That  in 
our  time  we  will  come  to  witness  the  elimina- 
tion of  war  and  hate  through  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  This  is  as  Ood  lnt|ended  it. 
When  we  achieve  brotherhood  we  <»n  truly 
beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  a*id  peace 
and  good  will  will  cast  a  permanent  ray  of 
sunshine  on  the  earth.  And  thei  Ood  in 
His  heaven  will  smile  on  \is  and  we  phall  feel 
His  nearness  as  never  before. 


Remarks  hy  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P. 
Mitchell  at  the  75th  Aaaiyersfry  Ban- 
qoet  of  the  Qyil  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BR0W)4S0N 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT4TIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  25. 19S8 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speal^r.  since 
the  advent  of  democratic  government, 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant reforms  to  take  piace  has  been  the 
replacing  of  the  so-called  spoils  sys- 
tem with  a  comprehensive  program  of 
gathering  to  the  Nation's  rolls  dedicated 
and  capable  career  employees.  One  of 
our  country's  proudest  moment^  had  its 
75th  anniversary  January  18  of  this 
year.  It  was  on  this  date  in  1883  that 
our  first  C?ivil  Service  Act  became  law. 

The  Honorable  James  P.  Mitchell, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  the  ^Incipal 
speaker  at  the  Indianapolis  baiiquet  m 
commemoration  of  the  act's  75|h  anni- 
versary, not  only  traced  the  prdgress  of 
the  program's  development.  Hut  also 
presented  the  challoige  which 'tiie  fu- 
ture holds  in  siore  for  all  who  are  friends 
of  the  civil  service. 

Secretary  Mitchell's  remarte  show 
him  to  be  well  deserving  of  the  praise 
lauded  upon  him  in  the  f  cdlowt»g  quote 
from  the  Piederal  agencies  t>anquet 
committee's  general  chairman,  John  T 
Sempa's  invitatlpn: 

It  would  do  us  great  honor  If  jyou  will 
•ooept  this  invitatlcm  to  attend  as  the  prin- 
cipal QMaker  at  our  banquet.    We  are  cer- 


'=    L 

-  or  Iiiooa 

■R    AKWIVOU 


Fetinmry  25 

tain  that  there  la  no  person  in  our  country 
who  has  greater  interest  than  'you  do  in  the 
welfare  of  all  employees  of  thai  Federal  Oov- 
emment  and  private  Industty;  therefore, 
yoTu-  message  will  be  ot  Intena^  Interest  and 
enlightenment  to  \ia. 

So  that  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  interested  in  this  ritat  subject 
many  have  the  benefits  of  Secretary 
Mitchell's  remarks.  I  ask  thlit  his  speech 
be  inserted  in  the  Ck>MGUEasiONAZ.  Rec- 
ord. 

The  address  follows: 

Remarks  bt  SBcaxTAKT  or  Lnoa  jAicas  P. 

MITCHELL    AT   TH«    75TH    AlOffvaWABT   BAM- 

QUCT  or  Tin  cxvn.  Skbvio,  IwoiAirArous, 
Ins.,  Jamxjast  18, 1058  ; 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  irlth  you,  who 
are  friends  of  the  clvU  servleei  here  tonight. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  th«i  ClvU  Service 
Act  75  years  ago  today,  the  famed  spoils  sys- 
tem was  the  vuxial  method  oi  operation  in 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  As  you  know 
this  system  held  that  Ooveminent  was  the 
prize  of  the  winning  political  party,  to  be 
cut  up  and  distributed  to  th«  party  favor- 
ite. ' 

This  philosophy,  that  left  Administrative 
chaos,  abuse  and  Inefficiency  IQ  its  wake,  was 
finally  done  away  with  by  the  merit  system. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  has  been  recponslble 
for  attracting  a  core  of  dedicated  career  em- 
ployees who  guarantee  to  thlp  country  ef- 
ficient and  capable  Oovemment  administra- 
tion, responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  people,  and  unprejudiced  [by  considera- 
tions of  poUtical  favor.  [ 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  nave  this  op- 
portunity today  to  say  tliat  in  the  years  I 
have  been  in  Oovernment,  ^d  they  are 
mounting  up  now.  I  have  bbserved  and 
worked  with  dvU  servants  op  every  level 
and  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
going  back  to  the  critics  of  Oovemment  serv- 
ice In  other  parts  of  the  country  and  tell- 
ing them  point  blank  that  n<^here  in  the 
world  Is  any  organization  so,  fortunate  to 
have  so  many  thousands  of  ^pable,  dedi- 
cated, enthvLslastic,  intelligent^  and  topflight 
people  as  Oovemment.  , 

What  really  astonishes  me  Bs  the  degree 
of  Ignorance  that  exists  in  Regard  to  the 
Oovemment's  work.  Ask  people  what  Gov- 
ernment is  and  does  in  sonoie  plaoee  *»«« 
they  reply  It  is  a  big,  expensive  organlaatlon 
with  headquarters  in  Washingjton  that  eats 
up  the  taxpayer's  dollars  by  ■4"^'"g  m«nos 
back  and  forth  like  a  rrilnMiil  ping-pong 
game.  | 

Seventy-four  years  ago  them  w«w  14.000 
men  and  women  in  Ooveminent.  Today 
there  are  better  than  3  million.'  The  Oowm- 
ment  has  grown  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  needs  of  the  expanding  papulation  and 
growing  coimtry.  What  doM|the  Oovem- 
ment do? 

Over  half  of  all  Oovemmentl  dvlllan  em- 
ployees work  for  the  Defense  Department, 
maiming  the  complex  defense  Establishment 
that  is  the  shield  of  the  Free  World.  They 
design  and  fire  our  m^wlles,  ffbey  help  in 
the  operations  of  the  Army,  Ifavy.  and  Air 
Force— freeing  ovir  2  million  sfrvloemen  for 
active  training.  Another  36  percent  of  all 
Oovemment  employees  work^or  tba  Post 
Office.  The  rest  are  engaged  In  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  They  print  our  money 
and  then  collect  it  back  in  taxia.  They  risk 
their  lives  in  the  underworldto^alntaln  our 
laws,  control  the  trade  in  narootloa.  and 
guard  our  borders  against  unde#iimble  »i*«»w 
They  represent  us  to  other  nations.  Tliey 
c^Mrate  dams.  They  bring  ttm  benefits  of 
electricity  to  millions  of  farm  f amlUaa.  Tb»f 
maintain  eztenalve  repoattorlea  lot  knowledge 
and  conduct  praetleal  expwlma^ta  wltb  farm 
animals  and  farm  soils  as  you  ] 
certidnly  Icnow.  They  admlnl^tv  laws  Uk* 
the  Pair  Ubor  Standards  Act. 
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In  fliMCt,  tt>e  nomber  of  l^sderal  employees 
that  stt  at  desks  and  write  memoraadmas  to 
a  fraction  of  the  total,  and  an  Important 
fractkm.  Govermnent  Is  the  Mggeat  and 
bosieet  busiiw  tn  tlie  eountry.  It^i  big  ba- 
eaase  ttie  United  States  is  Mg.  It^  boay  ba- 
eanse  oar  reepoaafbattfes  are  wiany  and  ovr 
needs  consttantly  growing. 

Like  an  good  Ottngs,  the  Federal  eervtee 
gets  better  with  tanprovenent,  and  cotMtant 
attentloa  to  Improvement  Is  the  prtee  of  good 
go^wmment. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  tnmendoas 
inprowaent,  generated  from  tike  PresMenfs 
conviction  that  tlM  people  in  Federal  servtoe 
repreeeut  tlw  Nation^  best.  A  new  appotot- 
ment  ijetum  was  established  that  opened  the 
way  to  fun,  permanent  careen  uader  the 
marlt  syrtea  for  quaUAed  persana.  A  knr- 
eost  gronp  life  insuraaee  plaa  was  eatab- 
Ih^ed.  Onetnptoynieot-compeneatton 
ats  have  ben  eateadad  to  Oofemmeot 
ers  for  the  first  time.  The  ban  on  permanent 
proaotlaBs  was  removed  and  tl»e  cefUng  on 
the  toasl  nomber  of  permanent  appotnt- 
■MOts  altowm  has  been  lined.  A  pay  ratoe 
WSB  graated.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  tm- 
pi'OfuiMuts  that  have  been  made  tn  recent 
jwars.  But  the  need  for  tanprovement  to  con- 
stantly growing  along  irtth  tite  need  for  mote 

One  need  to  ttet  of  bringing  the  Oovcra- 
pay  aeale  Into  a  raasimahli  baUnee  wltb 
at  prtvate  takdaetry. 
Just  4  days  ago  the  rresSdent  ouOlned  hta 
for  Mdasal  pay  ratov. 
is  a  wldenlag  «ap  between  Federal 
and  noo-Fsderal  salartea.  and  tlssaa  reoom- 
■srnrtsHonw  are  rtealgnsa  to  dose  that  gap  as 
wstl  am  liaptma  FsHeral  esi  i  Ititi  ggtMrally. 
I  want  to  pieaml  theae  renommendatloos 
for  janr  eoaaMeratlan  now: 

A  test,  Classlllratton  Act  adjustments  will 
be  propoead  to  provtde  an  Increase  of  at 
laaet  9  peroeot  to  all  gisiiss  of  —ptoyeee. 

Tfee  ewiphaato  In  thto  adjustment  to  on  fhe 
aaUMte  and  top  brackets  whldi  Incinide  the 
scientific,  engineering,  and  iimiagislel  poei- 
ttooB  upon  wtilch  the  security  of  our  eonntry 
ta  a  iMge  nseaaare  rests.  The  prsaent  sal- 
aries of  soeh  professtonal  men  are  not  eom- 
wtth  the  rsspoBslbUlty  they  carry 
irtth  noa-Fsderal  professional  Bsan 
wtth  aqolvaleat  rsspanslbmty.  On  ttie  other 
the  rstoe  has  been  extended  aerass  all 
grades,  as  a  mattor  of  simple  need 

OewwMBy.  the  entranee  level  for  eonege  re- 
er\iltnent  and  tntes  mediate  xalary  latee  for 
selenttfte,  pir^isslmisl,  and  managerial 
grades  wfll  be  adjusted  upward. 

Thirdly,  pay  incenttves  are  provided  for 
those  who  demonstrate  marked  pro&dency 
tn  doing  their  work. 

And  finally,  numerical  limitations  on  the 
three  highest  grades  have  been  removed  alto- 
gether. The  elimination  of  this  ceiling  per- 
mits more  reasonable  Minnas  for  key  scien- 
tists and  executives. 

These  four  stepa — Increasing  the  genial 
pay  level,  offering  higher  antzanee  pay  to 
ccdlege  graduates,  ftiimina^i^  the  /"^tning  qd. 
de  top  grades,  and  providing  InoenUve  pay- 
ments for  high  proficiency — ^are  stepm  towaid 
ttie  challenging  future.  They  are  not  yet  law 
and  their  eventual  form  wHI  depend  ^^p^^^ 
the  deliberations  of  Congress.  Manethelcas. 
they  display  In  positive  form  the  President's 
Interest  In  "'^'^^^c  the  Oovemntent  equal  to 
the  r'hnnangy  that  conXTonts  us. 

That  challenge  can  be  stated  In  a  single 
word:  manpower.  The  tasks  thai  the  Oov- 
emment is  called  upon  to  perfocm  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  complex,  while  tlM  In- 
centives tor  entering  and  remaining  In  Oov- 
emmant  service  grow  leas  impoppr^  aa  la. 
dustry  service  becomes  more  attracttveL 

Let  me  give  you  an  —^"-f^  Juat  last 
week.  In  Washington,  the  flat  Prssldaat's 
Award  for  PlrtingiiUhefl  Federal  CSiviUan 
Service  were  annoimced.    The  recipients  in- 


who  had  «sv«ioped  ttie 
gnkisd  mtsslls.  a  soil  aetonttot 
whose  studies  into  the  native  ot  matlis  had 
•Bttra  new  rtntnlral  ftoMs,  a  career 
>r  who  had  represented  tlis  ooontry 
during  a  tsnae  tnfesrasttaoal  sitoaSlaa.  a  Bu- 
reau ditef  wtth  a  rsmarkatale  record  of  nsatn- 
talning  the  Ooaatttntioa  and  cnftiKclng  oar 
'  partmsnt  oSdal   who   had 

eontribatlaaa  to  tihe  devel- 
opment of  leglslatloa. 

Ihase  awatdb  typify  and  taslng  Into  focus 
the  manpower  situation  of  Federal  aervios. 
Fraai  one  end  of  the  oecopationai  ladder  to 
the  other.  Oovemment  to  represented.  Thto 
places  acvsnuncnt  In  canpeUMon  with  pri- 
vate indxistxy  for  the  ^ilti>d  manpower  it 
iiMda.  It  to  hoped  the  President's  pay  and 
oUksr  proposata  gain  for  Government  Its  fair 
share  of  the  manpower  pool. 

A  vital  and  Important  element  In  attract- 
ing, retaining,  and  Oeweloplng  to  their  high- 
est capatailltlas  men  and  women  of  excep- 
tional ahillty  to  the  75-year-okl  merit  system. 
For  by  atferlng  to  applicants  a  guaranty  that 
their  careers  will  be  advanced  on  the  basto  of 
merit,  without  any  other  consideration,  the 
Government  can  demonstmte  its  character 
as  a  fair  and  honest  employer.  By  offering 
to  those  already  in  Federal  service  a  guar- 
anty that  Government  can  more  than  match 
all  the  advantages  ofleced  by  other  employ- 
ment, the  civil  aervloe  and  proposed  im- 
provements will  ^/>T^t<n^ie  to  maintain  a 
solid,  sound,  and  progressive  core  of  workeis 
to  carry  the  Nation's  work  forward.  Cer- 
tainly, no  more  ■♦'""nigtir^g  ciiallenge  could 
confront  you  and  could  be  more  worthy  of 
your  complete  and  continued  dedication  on 
this  75th  annlvexsary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  BELiABES 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  iMSTH  rAsm  rwa 
m  THB  HOUSB  or  BIFBESBMTATTVBB 

Tuesday,  February  25. 1958 

Mr.  COOLBT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fann 

famfltes   of   America   ha^e   no   greater 

champion  tlian  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mrs.  CoTA  Kiansca/.  of  Minne- 
sota.   Mrs.  KvuTsoH  Is  a  devoted  azkd 

dgdteated  ■*"vri*an  servant  and  is  at 

all  times  inlerestod  in  the  well-beii«  of 

those  wtw  till  the  aoils  of  ber  State  aiKl 

Natfton.    8be  Is  the  only  woman  ever  to 

■erf«  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   As    chainnan    of    that    great 

committee  I  hare  daily  utaeived  her  in 

the  performance  of  her  duties.    Sh^  Is  a 

tireless  and  effective  worker  and  is  at 

all  times  espepially  interested  in  the  wel- 

f!are  of  the  fatm  housewives  ot  the  Na- 

Oon. 

Last  w<eelc  Mrs.   Knvtsow  addressed 

the  Mtti  annual  Ifatlonal  Ttom  Insti- 
tute at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  the  suhject 

What  Is  PaxHy  for  the  F^rm  Housewife? 

I  think  that  many  people  who  have  the 

interest  of  agriculture  at  heart  will  want 

to  lead  this  gpeeeh.    I.  therefore,  have 

•triced  imnnimniM  eonmnt  that  tlie  text 

be  printed  in  the  OnmwMioma.  Rsxan: 

What  la  Pssirr  voa  tsb  Fssic  Housswira? 

(S^Mach  presented  by  Oongreaswoman  Coxa 
KmnaQv,  Bth  Ptrtrtct.  ^'^'^"^"^^^TT^ff^r*  m^nt  in  farmland,  livestock,  and  ma- 
ths aoth  annual  National  Fscm  Institute,  chlnery  which  a  nonfarm  family  docs  not 
Des  linlnas.  Iowa.  Pslvuary  14-12. 11)58)  hare.  If  one  deducts  Intsnst  on  hto  Xaasn- 
Last  taU  I  talked  to t~  hs  asy  Cistriet     liW    investmaa^    fasstHes    on    cnmmsrrlal 

who   told  me  about  soase   very  saipstoi^    lams  reeaisvd  iBcomes  in  lAM  of  aStSU  or 

changes  taking  place  among  farm  women.        only  52  percent  as  high  as  the  average  of  ail 


e^ea,  asktaig  and  toolctBg 
for  answers  In  my  faee  to  their  proMeass 
when  they  told  me  for  the  first  ttane  since 
they  had  Hved  on  the  farm  Um  past  SS  to  80 
years  it  was  neeessory  for  them  to  seek  em- 
ployraent  outside  the  farm  home,  nite  was 
not  easy  stnoe  In  my  District  there  are  very 
tew  opportunities  for  Jobs. 

However,  in  t^is  particular  area  was  a  lefin 
factory.  I/efse  to  a  Cat.  Ifui  wegian  potato 
cake — a  good  way  to  use  leftover  cold 
mashed  potatoes  at  home— which  to  becoming 
a  favorite  commercial  product. 

TTie  women  were  employed  for  %5  a  day 
but  It  took  thetn  out  of  the  home  all  day 
and  the  chlldreii,  after  school,  came  home  to 
an  empty  house.  This  appalling  disease  of 
home  absenteetem  has  Invaded  even  the  rural 
people  of  oui  land.  It  wfll  be  difficult  to 
measure  \intQ  sometime  tn  the  future,  what 
effect  this  kind  of  exodus  win  have  on  oar 
farm  famines. 

Farm  women  know  more  about  parUy 
than  we  realize.  They  have  learned  about 
It  the  hard  way — ^by  rtnin^  without  electric- 
ity, by  ddng  wlthotxt  running  water  In  the 
home,  by  raising  famni^  without  central 
heating.  They  1  famed  alxnit  parity  by  do- 
ing without  modern  kitchen  and  laundry 
equipment  for  many  years  after  they  were 
common  in  the  urban  home. 

mnVms  of  Xacm  women  now  breathe  a 
prayer  of  thanks  for  B£A  every  washday  or 
oftener  as  thej  use  electricity  to  iigtttmn 
their  household  tasks.  As  recently  as  23 
yean  ago  only  11  percent  of  the  farm  Xaoi- 
iUes  enjoyed  central  station  electric  service. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  housewivws  are 
now  drawing  running  water  at  a  kUrlwsi 
aiuk  as  a  result  of  the  iaoproved  parity  posi- 
tion of  agriculture  In  ttoe  liitO's.  IMOX  and 
1950-^50.  But  there  are  still  too  many  farm 
sftves  who  cannot  enjoy  that  labar-savii^ 
luxury. 

When  fsrm  ineome  falto  below  parity,  farm 
WDosen  and  children  hi*Vi  even  ■■»'''—  than 
the  men  who  operate  the  v»»— 

fkrm-produetioB  sapeaaes  and  Ihiaa  In- 

oowia  flna.    Ttkt  fasaa  hoasewlCe 

her  faaally  get  aiosig  with  the  taeoaw 

ieft  after  pi^tsc  the  farm  toUto.    Otiday  ho- 

husband  obtains  a  return  for  hto  tabor 

only  40  perocat  of  the 

of  her  nrban  "^^ir'n^ 

If  you  asea  in  ttie  aadtonee  will  i 
thto  mnrntfig.  I  wsa*  to  talk  rartlffntorly  to 

more  interested  in  dottsBS 

age  cattos,  so  lam  going  to  talk  afeout  farm 

parity  tn  tanH  jf  faasiiy  iiwf  i. 

M^r  I  giw  pou  ■oose  plain  flgena.  In 
UM  f aaulttes  on  the  S.S  mliUon  r  iiiiimiiilsl 
farms    reoeSwd    $6AU    as    Csn^iy 

half  the  f  srass.  tite  2.7 
income  tscms  wsre  eWnrtnated  to  < 

with 
tncoowof  1 

aU 
OB  *'skM  row, 

ity  avacagad  sajWM  or  2T  psrcsKt  i 
on 
Let  ass  asoBe  a  few 

the  parity 
of  ttksl 
farm   family  Income   on 

In 

farms  haws  drappsd  I* 
whUe  the  IneonMS  of 
lueludlBg  tflioHS  on  AM  Tcnf,  haTe 

41  percent. 

And  before  we  leave  tlhese  tnoome  oom- 
partoons  let  me  point  out  13xat  the  areraga 
commercial  farm  family  had  a  large  tnvest- 
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xionf wm  flimtW—    >g«lii  IndwUng  tbom  on  . 
•ooUl  Meviity  and  puMie  niimt. 

VHends.  I  oooM  from  a  dlatrict  vbare 
moat  of  tbe  f anna  pxoituoe  for  oomm«*oUl 
markets  and  my  fium  f amlllaa  ara  not  at 
all  bappy  with  tlM  disparity  betwitien  tbalr 
inoomM  and  tlioae  of  thair  urlMui  rtiattvaa. 
They  are  dlaturbad  by  tba  reports  In  the 
I»«ss  that  rarrn  groups  and  Memban  of 
Oopgress  repreaimttTig  rural  districts  are 
badly  qdlt  on  what  should  be  done  about 
our  low  farm  Income  while  nonf arm  income 
Is  boomli^. 

They  are  very  much  dlstxirbed  by  the  con- 
tinued attacks  on  existing  farm  programs 
and  the  "sweep  sirup"  about  Increased  farm 
Income  lust  around  the  comer  If  only  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  given  authority 
to  lower  price  support  levels. 

Farm  families  In  my  District  think  this 
Is  economic  nonsense.  They  believe  it  will 
take  stronger  medicine  than  this  to  restore 
farm  Income  to  a  parity  position.  I  am  told 
that  polls  taken  In  your  State  Indicate  a 
similar  lack  of  confidence  In  the  effective- 
ness of  simply  lowering  price  supports. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  fann-mlnded 
Members  of  Ckingress  are  not  widely  split. 
Commodity  groups  are  not  at  war  with  oue 
another.  If  there  ever  was  a  day  when  one 
commodity  froup  tried  to  solve  Its  problems 
by  dumping  them  on  other  farm  sroups. 
that  day  la  past.  A  united  approach  of 
agrlciiltural  commodity  groups  appears 
strong  enotigh  to  pass  comprehensive  farm 
legislation  this  year.  Thlrty-flve  commodity 
groups  have  set  up  six  different  committees 
for  study,  itome  Republicans  are  talking  of 
having  enough  votes  to  override  a  veto  of 
the  farm  bill,  providing  compensatory  pay- 
ments are  Included  to  get  Industrial  Demo- 
crats' votes.  They  all  agree  on  the  parity- 
Income  concept  to  replace  price  parity  In 
their  approach  to  farm  legislation.  This 
concept  Is  actually  In  the  Agrlculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1988,  section  301  (a)  (2). 
However,  present  bills  are  designed  to  clarify 
and  make  spedflc  this  section. 

There  are  more  dlfferenoss  within  oom- 
modlty  groups  than  between  groups  as  to 
the  type  of  Govenunent  assistance  desired. 

Those  of  you  who  are  dairymen  know  how 
difficult  It  has  been  for  you  to  agree  on 
speotflo  programs.  Peed-graln  and  Uvestock 
inoducers  find  It  especially  difficult  to  agree 
on  a  program.  I  am  told  that  even  the  pea- 
nut growers  are  having  aoma  difficulty  In 
agreeing  on  a  new  i^proach  to  their  price 
and  Income  problems. 

But  the  pressure  of  economic  events  Is 
forcing  these  commodity  groups  to  reach 
agreamenti.  Some  of  the  largest  commodity 
groups  sucli,  as  producers  of  sugar  beets, 
sugar  cane.  wool,  cottcm.  wheat,  rice,  and 
dairy  products  are  largely  agreed  on  desir- 
able programs  for  their  commodities. 

niere  are  wide  areas  of  agreement  betwem 
the  leaders  of  these  commodity  groups.  AU 
agree  that  each  oonmiodlty  has  uaUitte  mar- 
keting i»t>bl«ma— that  each  commodity 
ahonkl  be  treated  on  tha  basis  of  Its  noodn. 
The  common  purpose  of  each  prnpnaod  pco- 
gram  Is  to  promote  orderly  production  and 
marketing  and  to  improve  tbe  bargaining 
power  of  the  produoens  when  they  take  their 
product  to  market. 

It  Is  evident  tram  recent  meetlngB  of  Via 
Bmtaa  Oommittee  on  Agrteulture  that  tbma 
Is  no  qMtt  in  tbe  farm  bloc  pcovldlng  we 
eonsldsr  all  commodttias  at  tba  sama  time 
and  give  aqptaX  attention  to  the  pradoeera 
from  the  different  regions. 

The  eqwrlenoe  of  both  the  sugar  and  wool 
producers  iadlaata  that  a  oommodi^  group 
can  agree  on  a  pragtaok— and  If  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable program,  ftom-mlnded  Usmbers  of 
Ccmgreas  will  fat  tofaOiar  and  pass  tha 
desired  l^gWtaOim. 

If<mfaim  pMfl*  bav*  tfilfted  In  thetr 
thlnklny  abooft  tbm  dsatrablllty  of  reducing 
farm  prloa  mapporta.    At  first  they  were  all 


for  farm  price  support  reductions.  They 
sapeeted  food  prices  and  ezpendl  »ires  for 
farm  programa  to  drop. 

They  have  been  bitterly  disappointed  in 
both  respects — retaU  food  prices  r«  iched  an 
all-time  high  in  August  1067  in  spl  le  of  a  16 
percent  drop  in  farm  prices  since  1^52.  Bx- 
pendltures  for  farm  programs  in  the  year 
Just  closed  also  reached  an  all-time  fhigh  and 
I^Pfnnlsws  to  continue  at  about  tbe  ^uoae  level 
in  the  immediate  future.  , 

Now  that  unemployment  is  increasing  in 
most  of  our  urban  areas  more  and  if  ore  non- 
farm  Congressmen  are  saying  we  ifust  hold 
the  line  on  farm  Income  supportsj  and  not 
allow  a  further  reduction  in  farm  Income  to 
create  even  more  unen^ployment.    T 

Remember  that  farmers  are  I  laboring 
people's  best  customers,  buying  ste«.  rubber, 
appliances,  automobiles,  machlnaiy.  and 
great  amounts  of  gasoline,  oil.  an<f  electric- 
ity. By  the  same  t^Aen.  laboring  i^ple  are 
the  farmers  best  customers.  They  have 
ocHumon  Interests  and  common  goals. 

The  premise  on  which  every  bargaining 
takes  place  between  labor  and  maaagement 
ia  that  laboring  people  should  hak^e  parity 
income.  That  is  the  basis  of  tb^  cost-of- 
living  automatic  pay  Increases  In  Some  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  Farmers  as 
well  as  other  workers  deserve  this  msurance 
and  full  employment,  or  at  least  ]a  steady 
Income  with  which  to  buy  labor's  products. 
In  this  way,  labor  Is  not  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  farmers'  inability  to  buf  and  the 
whole  exchange  continues  on  an 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
tiiat  past  farm  price  support  pre 
wrecked  our  markets  and  are 
around  the  necks  of  farmers, 
misleading  flgiuvs  supplied  by  our  own  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiire  every  city  newspaper 
has  carried  stories  on  the  high  cost  at  farm 
price  support  programs.  But  neltber  the 
city  nor  the  farm  papers  have  carded  com- 
parable stories  citing  the  benefits 'of  these 
programs  either  to  farmers  or  to  other  groups 
such  as  oxir  school  children. 

Why  hasn't  our  Secretary  of  Adrlcultura 
prepared  a  summary  of  the  benefltaof  farm- 
price  support  programs  comparable  to  his 
summary  at  costs?.  When  he  does  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  have  to  teU  us  that  ab  a  year- 
to-year  basis  farm  price  support  torograma 
have  Increased  farm  Income  92  to  $9  for  each 
tl  of  Government  expenditure— in  addition 
to  accelerating  technological  advances. 

Why  haant  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
told  you  that  each  year  for  the  pa^t  4  years 
farm  price  support  programs  have:  removed 
Snm  $1.8  billion  to  83  J  bilUon :  of  farm 
intMlucts  from  annmercial  mariets  and 
either  distributed  these  iHxxluctj  outside 
regular  trade  channels  or  kept  Ithem  In 
storaget  ' 

Why  hasn't  he  told  you  that  e^pt  for 
this  removal  of  products  from  cotnmercial 
maikets  farm  income  would  have  dropped 
even  further  since  1052? 

With  net  farm  income  already  do^  to  the 
$13  bUllOD  level  isn't  it  reasonabla  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  absence  of  these  i^ce  sup- 
port programs  it  would  have  dr^^ed  at 
least  another  36  percent?  Many  l^ilnk  the 
drop  would  have  been  even  greater. 

We  have  heard  again  and  again  Ithat  tbe 
way  to  achieve  parity  for  the  f arme^  and  his 
wife  Is  to  lower  inlce  supports  ani  expand 
markets.  T 

Surely  we  mtist  expand  our  mirkets  as 
yyidly  as  possiUe.  But  why  hi^t  our 
Bacretary  of  Agriculture  told  us  that  In 
spite  of  aU  the  promotional  attortt  at  pro- 
ducer groups,  food  processors,  rei  aU  food 
distributors  and  the  Govemmenti  United 
States  farmers  reoelTed  fewer  dollax  i  for  the 
larger  quantlUes  at  food  delivered  to  oon> 
sumers  in  this  country  in  aadtx  at  the  last 
3  yMTS  than  they  received  for  th<  smaller 
quaatltftes  they  deUvned  »  years  earlier? 


•spanalon.  ha 
term  value  of 


oocnparsd 

sharply 

paroent  mora 

substantially 

'at  total  dol- 
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If  plans  for 
pries  sup- 


When  talking  about  market 

should  have  told  you  that  tlM»__ ,^  ^ 

the  food  consumed  by  United  C  (ataa  eivlUana 
in  1066  and  1067  was  only  $18.8  and  $10Ji  bil- 
lion as  compared  with  $30.1  an  A  $19.0  billion 
in  1062  and  1068.  In  190«-6^ 
with  4  years  earlier,  farmers 
higher  costs  and  delivered  , 
products  to  consumers  who  li 
higher  Incomes,  yet  received  t 
lars  for  them.  Frankly.  I  tt 
USDA  flgxu'es  make  the  pr 
family  income  very  poor  ini 
its  improvement  depend  on  .  ^  _. 
ports  and  market  expansion.     [ 

But  we  cannot  continue  exUnBg  prAgrwms 
indefinitely.  Under  indlffenmt^and  oonfusad 
administration  they  are  mer^y  rnahulilin 
oiir  surplusee.  Feed  grains  sre)now  at  raoord 
levels  and  still  increaalng.  KxiaUng  pragrams 
also  are  costing  too  much.  Tbmj  an  not 
adapted  to  meeting  the  protilems  of  agricul- 
ture today.  I 

It  has  been  sxiggested.  but  n^t  by  me.  that 
one  method  of  reducing  cott^  is  msrely  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuse  authority  to 
lower  price  supports.  It  is  coiting  about  $3 
to  $3  billion  a  year  to  maintain  supports  at 
current  levels.  These  costs  casj  be  eliminated 
by  reducing  price  supports  t4  free  market 
levels.  But  farm  InconM  wo^ld  drop  even 
more  than  the  price  support  ooata.  This  can 
best  be  Ulustrated  right  now  4bare  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcult\ire  wanta  tt>  lower  dairy 
supports  by  April  1.  The  lo^^ering  of  sup- 
pcuts  from  83  to  76  percent  willjoost  the  dairy 
farmers  a  $200  million  to  i$aso  million 
loss  of  income  to  save  the  Con«nodlty  Credit 
Corporation  about  $100  million.  This  is  tba 
point  that  is  passed  over  in  painting  the  rosy 
picture  of  lower  price  supports^  greater  flexi- 
bility and  more  freedom  in  atfleultura. 

But  this  Is  not  the  onlyroad  open  to 
United  States  farmws  and  [  thair  wives. 
C<Mnmodity  groups  are  developing  plans  aad 
proposals  which  will  lower  government  costs. 
increase  producer  flezlMUty,  tyet  trtlfli^ 
farm  incoma.  F 

These  groups  know  ttutt  tiey  are  faead 
with  still  lower  Incomes  in  the  *iwf««^»at» 
future  if  the  Secretary  of  l^leultura  la 
given  more  authority  to  low$r  prloa  aup- 
porU.  They  know  they  are  tw^tA  wltb  lower 
incomes  If  they  do  not  davlaa  >mw  progniBa 
to  repUoe  the  old  ones  wtUc^  ere  piavli^t 
to  be  Ineffective  and  too  costly,  i  nilrtlng  waH 
parity  wo-ked  fine  when  the  gCarmsr  ralMd 
his  own  horsefeed  30  years  sgaL  It  doss  not 
work  when  he  feeds  expenadveT  gasoline. 

These  commodity  groups  rnMlae  that  thay 
have  common  Interests  sven  |  tlw^fc  mob 
m\ist  take  a  different  road  to  reach  ita  goat 
of  orderly  productloo  and  i 
Improved  bargaining  power  f(^ 

I  did  not  come  to  this  great 
Institute  to  bring  a  message 
doom.     In  this  connection  I 
of  the  conversation  I  had  with 
in  a  poor  agricultural  area  i 
She  said.  "Mrs.  Kmxmam,  do 
parity  means  to  tha  farm 
community?     It  means  mo 
bouse  out  badi  up  next  to  ^ 

For  the  farm  women  in  this  dreat  Midwest, 
parity  means  even  more  than  '  bis.  Pwha^ 
it  means  family  progress  sue  k  as  waa  re- 
ported by  Johnnie  after  vlsltlaf  bis  uibaa 
oousina  who  had  moyed  fhan  t  m  nml  eom- 
munlty  two  years  earlier.  B«  umlng  boms 
from  hla  visit.  Johnnie's  mot!  ksr  '■~tr^  tba 
normal  question,  "How  ara  Attnt  Jaaa  and 
Ubcle  George  getting  alonf?"  Johnnie^  re- 
ply waa.  "Cm,  Just  fine,  but  thaf  have  morad 
their  bathroom  insida  and  a^e  eating  oat 
of  doors  now." 

I  take  pride  In  the  prognai 
emiiting  the  farm  homes  in 
early  1980's.    I  am  Jointly  sffc 
leaders  and  with  thos 
who  are  trying  to  devtiop  a 
which  wiU  "'^'^tftin  f$im  r^intfcy  iiKwmtt  at 


years  ago. 
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vlklch  will  pstmlt  tfaa  rspalr .- 

plaosment  of  these  modem  convaolencw  m 
they  wear  out. 

We  also  would  like  to  see  farm  famt^  tn- 
eomes  reach  a  paitty  wbera  they  can  enfoy 
aa  nmay  lelMre  bours  eaeH  week  m  wbaa 
familiea.  Wa  ara  greatty  saaoungBd  by  tba 
devetopmante  la  reeeat  ants  la  vtow  of 
all  the  Caotars  la  the  ^tuatloa  I  can  amma 
you  there  la  baais  for  optUnUsm  that  a  good 
farm  program  can  be  developed  In  this  saa- 
alon  of  Congress.  By  a  good  farm  program 
I  mean  one  wblcb  wni  maks  It  posrible  for 
farm  faaalUea  to  make  jwwwttut^  pragi«aa 
eonparabla  to  that  of  noaf arm  i^t'^Hw 

I  know  tbaa  tt  la  «*«»»««^  i  know  Uaa 
gnaatooU  aantlmant.  Z  know  tbia  seaU- 
ment  U  aseplag  up  through  ooauaodUy 
gxoupa  and  through  tbe  Congressional  refre- 
sentatlvea.  Tberefore.  there  is  no  spnt  in 
y>e  farm  bloc.  If  it  Isa't  recognised  by  fstm 
TCfNwsaatattraa,  wa  win  see  a  terrific  revolu- 
tion this  faU  la  ' 
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Mr-  KEATUta.  Mr.  Spnloer.  we 
eoauDaaorate  today  another  In  the 
tracieally  knf  Mit  at  Soviet  power- 
KrabL  Thirteen  yean  aco  today  Ow 
Kremlin  reached  out  the  *'-*Ttihy  daw 
of  Commimlst  despotlHi  and  n  ifci  ml 
the  people  of  »«m— j^ 

Few  acts  ct  histary  ean  be  More  tmly 
<ieecrtbed  as  a  stab  in  the  badk.  Al- 
though forced  in  the  earlier  stases  <tf 
World  War  n  to  flght  at  the  ride  of 
the  Nasi^  iram  September  1S44  ontil 
the  end  Of  Um  war  the  n— aiilaii  aimed 
foivea  tmuuil  oo  their  ogipresaan  *»»«1 
fought  caUantiF  with  the  Alttn.  No 
toora  mttog  triinte  to  tteir  atatUty  can 
be  foond  than  the  atateBMnt  by  the  Lon- 
don Tiaiiea  that.  de«ito  the  amaU  stee  of 
ihdir  foreea.  they  were  the  footh  moat 
iBiportaat  force  in  the  allied  eaaipi 

Despite  thii;  despite  the  tact  that  Bo. 
mania  waa  apeadlnc  ito  Mood  and  treaa- 
vreto  deatray  the  forces  that  had  be- 
ceiced  Moscow  and  I^ninsrad  and 
StaUncnut  the  SoTiets  took  advantase  of 
this  very  fact  to  cruah  tlie  newly  won 
independence  of  the  Bumanian  tmUon. 
Stripped  of  their  defenses  tagr  reason  of 
the  army's  ahwence  at  the  front  the 
people  were  overwhelmed  by  the  masses 
of  the  Red  army.  By  any  standard 
this  was  pure,  unadulterateu  treachery. 
Even  for  a  r^hne  with  a  history  so 
replete  with  deceit,  deception,  and  hy- 
pocrisy as  the  Kremlin's  this  was  unbe- 
lievably callous.  Only  2  weeks  before  at 
the  Yalta  Conference  Stalin  had  made 
pious  pledges  of  support  for  democracy 
and  free  elections  in  all  of  liberated  Eu- 
rope. In  cynical  disregard  of  these 
pledges  the  hoards  of  the  Red  army 
moved  in  to  create  their  own  special 
brand  of  terror. 

The  years  of  occupation  have  more 
than  lived  up  to  the  portent  of  this  rape 
of  Rumanian  sovereignty.     Sjrstematic 


,      ^  by  a 

rule  of  terror.  The  Romaiitaa  peopto 
hw  in  fonstoni  dread  of  the  tnu^i  of 
booted  feet,  the  sharp  knock  en  tbe  door, 
the  sudden  trip  to  the  crlat  walto  of  the 
eoncentration  canpi  Tboiaands  haie 
been  torn  from  the  axns  of  their  lo««d 
for  no  Bare  than  an  MWM-iiti^tqs 
word;  torn  away  to  beeoine  hunaa  fnd 
for  the  GanuMintat  *««^wff»i-«»i  marhlnr 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  today  in  a  time  of 
*tnc0e  r<wttrastB.  Oar  knowledge  of 
ourselfes  and  our  phfsleal  world  is  STOW- 
inc  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  be- 
gun to  tap  the  unknown  of  9aee.  Soon 
the  human  race  wiU  soar  from  this 
planet,  no  longer  earth  bound.  Yet  at 
the  very  time  that  the  human  body  is 
being  unleashfid  there  are  vast  areas  of 
the  world  where  tbe  hiMpwn  ^irit  is  be- 
ing ^stematicaQy  crushed,  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  basest  animals.  Tbe  very 
knowledge  that  has  been  employed  to 
free  man  has  been  perverted  to  debase 
him. 

Despite  the  Inroads  made  throuigh  t>iti» 
diabolic  use  of  modem  knowledge,  the 
people  of  Rumania  remain  dedicated  to 
democracy.  Enslaved  as  they  are.  their 
minds  stm  hold  the  bright  hope  of  free- 
dom. Many.  In  the  face  of  death,  have 
retaliated.  Through  sabotage  and  es- 
pionage they  have  kept  alive  the  glimmer 
of  resistance  that  perpetuates  their  faith 
In  hfe,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  trag- 
edyof  these  fine  people  and  of  others  Mke 
them  around  Oie  wortd.  So  long  as  they 
remain  entombed  in  ttie  m&rt)le  maus- 
eieum  of  atheisvic  ^*w*i*ipii't*tr)  our  own 
freedom  te  in  Jeopardy.  Bo  long  as  tyr- 
anny remains  extant  anywhere  In  the 
WWW.  the  cause  of  fieedom  is  threat- 
ened. Tbe  virulent  diaeaae  of  despotism 
nurt  be  nMilessly  stamped  out.  wherever 
It  la  found,  before  the  liberty  we  all  prize 
so  hisMy  will  be  seeore. 

I  Join  with  all  freedom-Iovii«  peoples 
esetywlme  In  (he  f erwent  hope  that  the 
daymay  not  be  far  off  when  the  toreh  of 
Mbgfty  will  bum  away  the  ropes  that 
'  m  people,  and  aO  peo- 
ttte  net  of  lyranny. 
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Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  l)een  said  about  helping  to  finance 
the  education  of  qualified  students.  I 
believe  a  sensible  approach  has  been  out- 
lined in  a  conversation  with  me  by 
Assemblyman  Vic  Wallin,  of  Qrand 
View.  Wis. 

Vic  Wallin  approaches  the  subject 
with  thought  that  the  welfare  of  all  peo- 
ple is  bettered  by  equality  of  educational 
OKKntunities.  Equality  is  extended  in 
our  schools  frwn  the  1st  grade  through 


mainly  through  toxatten.  «tf  te,  aad  . 
deirt  fees.  If  our  university  is  a  teir 
example,  then  tbe  studeirt  Item  amouaft 
to  about  !•  pereeat  of  the  total  cost. 
The  90  percent  llnaneed  from  other 
aourees  can  only  have  tts  reward  by  good 
use  of  the  knowledge  gmtaied  by  the  stu- 
dents in  their  many  aad  varied  fields  of 
technical  training.  Beeause  of  higher 
education,  the  reward  to  eveirone  has 
been  of  great  value.  It  is  true,  as  in  aH 
groups,  every  so  often  there  is  that  some- 
one who  uses  the  advantage  <rf  his 
hi^ier  education  solely  for  his  own 
selfish  aims.  He  forgets  that  his  ad- 
vantage was  made  possible  only  Iweause 
of  men  dedicated  to  education.  He  for- 
gets that  be  learned  by  simj^  rea<Bns 
of  the  discoveries  that  required  perlnpe 
years  and  years  of  thinking  research  by 
others.  He  forgets  that  the  taxpayer  be 
is  exploiting,  paid  the  major  cost  of  bis 
advantage  of  higher  learning. 

But  we  can  be  thankful  that  the  great 
large  majority  of  those  with  Uglier  edu- 
cation not  only  better  their  own  stand- 
ard, but  also  the  standard  of  aH.  if  facts 
bear  this  out  as  being  true,  then  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  higher  edu- 
cati4ra  should  be  made  available  to  more 
students. 

It  seems  quite  apparent  that  the  de- 
terring factor  of  so  nuuay  students  not 
entering  college,  or  taking  apeciaUaed 
training,  is  financiaL  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  scholarships  provided,  cer- 
tain limited  loans  made  available;  spe- 
cial training  provided  by  private  Jndus- 
try,  and  so  forth.  * 

The  pol,ential  of  creative  fM**irimr  {g 
pertainly  not  centered  solely  in  the 
minds  of  those  blessed  with  sufficient  fi- 
nancial needs.  But  creative  t.h*i«irlrg. 
like  a  seed,  develops  in  relation  to  the 
Bichaeasof  tbe  soil  in  whi^  it  is  piaaied. 
Educational  training  is  merely  a  apedal 
aoil  to  develop  that  potential  tbinfc^iTiff 
that  might  otiterwise  lie  dormant. 

But  the  potential  of  a  youim  miad  is 
not  a  ronugfiimtd  security  for  a  bank 
loan. 

To  make  higher  educatton  totally  free 
vrould  not  be  advisable.  Bebic  pcaotieai 
we  knew  that  all  atinds  cannot  absorb 
higher  learning.  With  students  payiiw 
part  of  the  oost.  it  serves  as  a  screening. 
But  that  cost  should  not  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  worthy  «fa"^i^t  with  i«<R'»«^«'»t 
initiative  to  be  willing  to  obligate  him- 
self. 

Many  students  with  good  minds  have 
been  dPidrous  of  f  urtbering  their  educa- 
tion, but  v^th  no  funds  to  back  tbeo^ 
they  must  seek  work,  some  with  Inten- 
tion of  saving  money  to  get  ttiat  liigher 
learning.  But  time  slips  by,  and  like- 
wise the  desire  for  schooling.  And  if 
romance  enters  the  picture,  the  financial 
impact  further  removes  the  -possibility 
of  schooling.  How  much  has  been  lost? 
Who  knows?  If  a  young  person  can  get 
a  20-year  loan  to  build  a  home,  doesnt 
it  seem  reasonable  that  an  educational 
loan  to  a  wortliy  student  could  be  of 
equal  value,  or  perhaps  many,  many 
times  more? 
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The  question  Is,  Should  and  can  loans 
be  made  to  wcffthy  students  without  sac- 
rificing incentive,  nor  placing  them  in 
the  class  of  charltbr?  The  writer  believes 
such  loans  can  be  made— loans  which 
are  Just  as  basic  and  Just  as  American 
as  any  bank  or  other  type  loan. 

That  thought  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer, 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  help  three 
deserving  students  to  help  themselves. 
Two  of  the  loans  were  small,  though 
highly  important  to  the  student.  The 
writer  merely  served  as  endorser  to  a 
bank  loan.  This  was  done  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  made  the  student  recog- 
nize he  had  an  obligation  to  pay.  one 
thitt  could  Jeopardize  his  reputation  if 
he  failed,  except  for  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  Second,  he  knew  he  was  payhag 
for  the  use  of  that  money.  It  took  away 
the  thought  of  charity.  With  a  bit  of 
friendly  help,  he  was  flnanring  bis  own 
needs. 

Tk|  third  student  required  a  larger 
loaoP  It  was  also  a  bank  loan,  seciired 
by  endorsement.  But  in.  this  case  the 
student  was  asked  to  take  out  an  insur- 
ance policy  as  a  loan  protection,  as  well 
as  being  an  aid  to  peace  of  mind. 

All  three  students  repaid  their  loans 
as  agreed.  All  three  today  have  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  They  have  not 
only  bettered  themselves,  but  the  people 
they  serve.  All  because  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

Based  on  that  experience,  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  suggested: 

First.  The  student  must  have  a  re- 
quired schola^stic  standing. 

Second.  The  student  must  be  of  good 
moral  character. 

Third.  The  student  could  borrow  the 
funds  needed,  in  periods  as  needed. 

FomiJi,  The  student  would  take  out  a 
term-insurance  policy,  as  a  loan  protec- 
tion. 

Fifth.  The  loan  would  bear  interest 
after  completion  of  the  schooling. 

Sixth.  The  loan  would  be  repaid  by  10 
percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  student. 

Now,  let  us  evaluate  the  plan.  The 
first  requirement  would  better  assiu^ 
training  to  a  qualified  mind. 

The  second  requirement  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  moral  risk  of  the  loan. 

Advancing  the  fimds  as  needed  would 
serve  as  guidance  to  the  student,  and 
better  assure  that  the  fimds  were  only 
used  for  purpose  advanced. 

Term  insm-ance  can  be  had  at  nominal 
eost.  Covering  such  things  as  death, 
permanent  injury,  and  such  other  risks 
as  may  be  determined  by  those  in  best 
position  to  know.  Coverage  extending 
only  on  the  unpaid  portion  of  loan. 

Interest  rate  low,  to  cover  operation 
cost  only. 


icrease  the 
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Repaymmt  of  loan  based  on'  10  percent 
ci  earnings,  A  flat  simi  riquirement 
might  lead  to  default  throuelb  no  fault 
of  the  student.  No  one  can  till  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  future,  not  the  earn- 
ing level  of  any  profession.]  But  Just 
about  anyone  can  live  on  10  oercent  less 
than  their  earnings.  This  system  would 
actually  make  the  loan  self-twying.  If 
the  education  gained  cannot  11 
student's  earning  power  byl 
then  the  education  gained] 
wasted.  A  long-term  edi 
qulrement  will  require  a  lart 
the  potential  of  earning  poi 
payment  is  also  increased,     j 

True,  students  that  are  mtiors.  there 
may  be  a  question  of  loan  recovery  by 
law  in  case  of  default.  Howevter,  it  seems 
doubtful  that  anyone  gaining  a  higher 
position  by  reason  of  educafion.  would 
risk  same  by  exposing  of  def  4ilt  in  pay- 
ing a  debt  that  actually  gav^  him  that 
pofiition.  ! 

Under  this  plan,  the  fimds  isupposedly 
would  be  perpetuated.  The  ^hole  ques- 
tion would  resolve  on  the  hoOesty  of  the 
youth  given  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselves.  •  The  writer  has  |aith  in  the 
honesty  of  those  earnestly  iseeking  to 
better  themselves.  ! 

Now  comes  the  important  question. 
Where  would  the  loan  fundsdome  from? 
The  Government?  It  could.^but  first  it 
would  seem  advisable  that  a  flan  should 
have  first  proven  its  worth lunder  our 
free-enterprise  system.  I 

There  is  a  source  of  fundp  available 
that  cotild  well  be  used  for  such  testing. 
Whether  its  ability,  luck,  a  mixture  of 
both,  or  something  else,  the  fact  remains 
that  everyone  doesn't  makei  a  million 
dollars.  But  many  that  do.,  give  large 
sums  for  scholarships,  for  research,  for 
charity,  and  so  forth.  Thc^  establish 
fimds  to  promote  and  aid  ceir^ain  causes. 
In  the  form  of  foundations,  i  These  are 
all  worthy.  j 

But  what  greater  researcb]  can  there 
be.  than  finding  a  system  to  release  the 
potential  creative  thinking  j  now  per- 
mitted to  lie  dormant  because 'of  the  lack 
of  funds,  funds  that  would  ke^  on  work- 
ing through  repayment. 

It  would  require  more  of  fourse.  but 
supposing  a  fund  of  only  $1  i^illion  dol- 
lars were  set  up.  The  program  would 
have  to  be  limited?  Perhaps  limited  to 
a  given  area,  but  primarily  liihited  to' its 
true  purpose  of  loans  only  to  those 
worthy  students  whose  schooling  would 
otherwise  end,  J 

Some  might  require  a  loan  for  only 
1  year,  or  2  years.  Others  iay  be  full 
term  of  4  years,  or  even  longer  if  such 
course  required.  With  the;  increased 
earning  power,  on  the  10  pei  ;ent  basis. 
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the  loan  oouM  be  repaid!  In  a  ivlatively 
few  short  years.  A  million  dollar  fund 
would  not  take  care  of  anreat  multitude 
of  students,  but  it  would  Iw  wc^  sufficient 
to  measure  results.  And  once  proven, 
more  funds  would  be  forthcoming. 

Certainly  no  student  that  Is  really  de- 
sirous of  higher  educatimi  would  object 
to  borrowing  money  for  jOiat  education, 
when  he  knows  full  w« 
creased  earnings  alone  w^ 
loan  in  a  reasonable 
starts  pairing,  that  same 
used  for  another  deserving  student. 

We  are  generous  In  oui*  loans  for  ma- 
terial things.  Perhaps  itj  is  time  we  con- 
sider some  loans  to  tap  ^nd  develop  the 
true  source  of  our  wealth.  Hie  Creator 
did  not  distribute  the  thinking  minds  on 
the  basis  of  dollar  possession. 

But  the  lack  of  dollars  at  the  time 
when  of  greatest  worth,  has  kept  far  too 
many  good-thinking  minds  from  behig 
developed  to  fuller  use.  JA  potonttal  of 
knowledge  lost  to  the  [world  because 
thinking  development  Iaoes  a  loan  value. 

As  of  today,  the  far  larger  share  of 
higher  education  is  paidlby  others  than 
the  student.  That  cost  li  not  based  pri- 
marily on  quality  of  minds  trained,  but 
rather  on  the  student's  ability  to  pay  his 
lesser  share.  But  even  on  that  basis, 
higher  education  is  paying  huge  divi- 
dends to  alL  I 

Therefore,  why  should! we  eontinae  to 
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hold  solely  to  a  dollar 
many  qualified  minds 
its  true  potential,  whc 
thinicing  minds  have  not  I 
on  the  dollar  basis. 

Research  in  the  field  of 
tion  to  find  a  ssrstem  of 
of  opportunity,  seems  to  tte  both  due  and 
worthy. 

Since  the  above  wai  written,  the 
papers  carried  a  front-page  headline 
that  it  had  been  propose^  that  the  Oo?- 
emment  grant  a  yearly !  scholarship  of 
$750,  up  to  four  years,  tf  students  with 
special  mind  ability.  Tfaiere  is  no  desire 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  acholar- 
ships.  but  this  seems  muih  like  reward- 
ing a  student  for  being  bom  with  a 
special  talent  This  bri%s  to  mind  the 
BibUcal  story  of  the  talents,  where  the 
reward  was  not  based  on  the  talent  or 
talents  possessed,  but  on  tthe  use  of  same. 

Therefore,  if  such  scholarship  consti- 
tuted a  certificate  of  recogniUon,  and 
carried  a  repayable  loan  value  of  same 
amount,  the  end  result  would  be  the 
same  as  far  as  educatiohal  opportunity 
is  concerned,  and  this  sa^e  fund  could 
be  used  again  and  agaii^  for  the  same 
purpose  of  developing  othler  gifted  minds 
to  fuller  extent.  It  could  well  be  a  gain 
toalL 
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